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Th^  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 

D.D.f offered  the  foUosvuig  prayer: 

Let  us  have  arace.  whereby  we  may 
serve  God  acceptably  with  reverence  and 
godly  fear  —Hehve-KS  12:  28. 

Mmightv  God.  our  Heavenly  Father, 
we  pause  before  the  altar  of  prayer  to 
lift  our  hearts  unto  Thee,  praying  for  a 
fresh  vision  of  Thy  presence,  seeking 
fzuidance  for  this  day  and  strength  for 
our  tasks.  ,,  .    ,  . 

Increase  our  desire  lor  clear  thinking 
and  honest  deahng.  Decrease  in  us  any 
inclination  for  deceit  and  pretense. 
Stimulate  us  in  our  efforts  to  rise  above 
the  common  level  of  life,  to  choose  the 
hard  right  rather  than  the  easy  wrong. 
to  live  ever  in  the  light  and  to  serve 
Thee  with  all  our  mieht. 

Bless  our  Nation  with  Thy  favor.  Keep 
her  free:  and  in  her  freedom  enable  her 
to  foster  in  the  hearts  of  men  a  true 
love  for  peace  with  justice  and  good  will 

for  all. 
In  the  Masters  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arnngton.  one  of  Hs  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joiiit  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  614  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 28,  1969.  through  October  4.  1969,  as 
■National  Adult-Youth  Communications 
Week." 

Tlie  message  also  annomiced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

S.  2315.  An  act  to  restore  the  golden  eagle 
program  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act. 


ANNOUNCEMEN"r  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
PREVENTIVE  DETENT'ION 

'  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.  < 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  announce  that  Sub- 
committee No.  4  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  scheduled  public  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  12806,  and  related  meas- 
ures, providing  for  the  preventive  de- 
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tention  of  dangerous  persons  who  are 
accused  of  crimes.  These  hearings  will 
begin  on  October  15,  1969.  at  10  a.rn., 
room  2141,  Raybum  House  Office  Build- 
ing 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
statements  for  the  record  should  address 
their  requests  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives, 
room  2137.  Raybum  House  Office  Build- 
ing.   

WEST       VIRGINIA       CONGRESSMAN 
BOOMS  JOHN  D  ROCKEFELLER  IV 

FOR  PRESIDENT  IN   1976 
(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute.  > 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  direct  election  consti- 
tutional amendment  is  ratified,  the  best 
qualified  man  in  the  Nation  can  be 
elected  President  no  matter  where  he 
lives  West  Virginia  has  a  superbly  quali- 
fied man  who  will  make  a  great  President 
after  he  finishes  his  present  term  as 
Secretarv  of  State  and  then  serves  either 
as  Governor  or  as  a  U.S.  Senator.  I  refer 
to  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV.  I  think  he  can 
be  nominated  and  elected  in  1976. 

The  only  trouble  is  that  although  Mr. 
Rockefeller  is  an  accomplished  expert  in 
Chinese,  he  does  not  have  a  mainland 
Red  Chinaman's  chance  of  l>eing  nomi- 
nated under  the  electoral  college  system, 
because  West  Virginia  is  not  considered 
a  key  industrial  State.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  great  loss  to  deprive  the  Nation  of 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  great  talents  and  In 
effect  disqualify  him  in  advance  by  fail- 
ing to  enact  the  direct  election  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  has  a  demonstrated 
capacity  for  leadership,  a  great  potential 
for  future  growth,  a  keen  awareness  of 
the  social  problems  of  our  times  and  a 
quahtv  wiiich  inspires  the  confidence 
of  voting  and  old  alike.  So  I  hope  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  and  three-quar- 
ters of  the  States  will  rally  to  ratify  this 
direct  election  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  will  enable  people  through- 
out the  Nation  to  be  considered  for  the 
Presidency. 


I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  rollcall  Nos. 
155,  157,  158,  and  162. 1  would  have  voted 
'•nay*  on  rollcall  No    161. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SPECIAL  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  ECONOMIC  DE- 
VELOPMENT PROGRAMS  COM- 
MITTEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  TO 
SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Development 
Programs  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  may  sit  during  general  de- 
bate this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
I  Mr.   DULSKI   asked   and   was   given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute.  > 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
mv  absence  from  the  Capitol  on  com- 
mittee business,  I  have  missed  several 
rollcalls.  Had  I  been  present  and  voting, 


DIRECT  P0PLT:JVR  ELECTION  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT      AND      \TCE      PRESI- 
DENT I 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution     H.J.  Res. 
681)    proposing   an   amendment   to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relat- 
ing to  the  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  1 

Tl-.e  motion  was  agreed  to.   I 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  Stete  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
681.  with  Mr.  Mills  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution.  ^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr  Celleri  had  1  hour 
and  46  minutes  remaining  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  Mr.  McCulloch" 
had  2  hours  and  6  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  COHELAN,  Mr.  Cliainnan.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAlR!vL\N.  Endenf.y  a  quorum 
Is  not  prsesent.  The  Clerk  widl  caU  the 

roll.  ,,  ^     ^ 

The  Clerk  called  the.roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 
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Abbitt  Fallon  Nix 

Anderson,  III.  Flndley  Obey 

Anderson,  Foley  O'Neill,  Mass. 

Tenn.  Ford.  G^ald  R.  Ottlnger 

Annunzlo  Ford.  Pepper 

Arends  V'llUam  D.  Phllbin 

Ayres  Foreman  Powell 

Belcher  Puqua  Price.  111. 

Blester  Glalmo  Price.  Tex. 

Blanton  Goldwater  Puclnskl 

Blatnlk  Gray  Rallsback 

Boi?gs  Green.  Pa  Reld.  III. 

Boiling  Gubser  Reld.  N.Y. 

Brasco  Howard  Relfel 

Brown.  Ohio  Hungate  Rhodes 

Bush  Jamnan  Rostenkowski 

Byrne.  Pa.  Klrwan  Ruppe 

Cabell  Kluczynski  Scheuer 

CahlU  Landrxim  Shipley 

Carey  Lipscomb  Slsk 

Clark  Long.  La.  Smith,  Calif. 

Collier  Long,  Md  Smith.  Iowa 

Gorman  Lowenstetn  Snyder 

Coughlln  Lujan  Stuckey 

Cramer  McClory  Taft 

Cunningham  McCloskey  Teague.  Tex. 

Daniel.  Va.  Marsh  •    Tlernan 

Davis.  Ga.  Martin  Tunney 

Dawson  Mathlas  UUman 

Delaney  Michel  Watklns 

Dent  Miller.  Calif  Whltehurst 

Derwlnski  Morse  Wilson,  Bob 

Diggs  Morton  Wilson. 

Erienborn  Moss  Charles  H. 

Esch  '  Murphy.  111.  Wydler 

Esfneman"'  Myers 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
joint  resolution  iH.J.  Res.  681 » ,  and, 
finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had 
directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when  326 
Members  responded  to  their  names,  a 
quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon 
the  Joui-nal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Railsback)  is  in  Illinois  attending  the 
funeral  of  the  late  great  Senator  Dirk- 
sen.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr. 
RAiLSBACKt  be  permitted  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  bill  submitted  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  present  system  of  select- 
ing the  President  and  Vice  President 
must  or  should  be  changed.  The  issue,  of 
course,  revolves  around  the  substitute. 
If  the  reform  we  seek  is  not  to  be  illu- 
sory, the  alternative  we  approve  should 
eliminate  all  of  the  weaknesses  that 
plague  the  present  electoral  process.  The 
only  procedure  which  accomplishes  this 
task  is  the  direct  election  proposal. 

The  two  major  weaknesses  under  the 
present  system  are  the  "winner  take  all" 
and  "bonus  votes"  aspects.  The  fact  that 
the  candidate  who  receives  the  most 
votes  in  the  State  receives  all  of  its  elec- 
toral votes  is  an  inequity  that  has  long 
been  recognized  and  deplored.  Likewise 
the  existence  of  the  two  electora^  votes 
allocated  to  every  State  regardless  of  size 
distorts  the  true  objectives  of  our  elec- 
toral process  as  they  exist  today. 


The  objective,  which  is  foremost  in  my 
mind,  is  equality.  The  questions  which 
are  relevant,  therefore,  must  be  con- 
cerned with  the  presence  of  privilege  or 
advantage.  Is  the  vote  of  each  citizen 
equal  in  influence?  Are  regional  prefer- 
ences preserved  or  created? 

Any  system  which  preserves  the  use 
of  electoral  votes  affects  the  relative  ef- 
fectiveness of  each  vote.  Any  procedure 
which  in  any  way  weighs  the  votes 
through  a  system  of  intermediate  steps. 
before  tabulation,  such  as  in  the  propor- 
tional or  district  plans,  diminishes  the 
integrity  of  the  individual  vote. 

Is  there  any  sound  reason  why  every 
citizen  should  not  have  an  equal  voice 
in  the  election  of  our  one  official  who 
serves  as  the  symbol  and  spokesman  for 
all  the  people? 

Is  it  too  much  for  a  citizen  to  ask  of 
his  Government  that  his  vote  be  equal 
to  that  of  his  fellow  American? 

The  aaiswer  to  these  questions  must 
be  in  the  negative.  For  this  reason  the 
direct  election  of  our  President  offers 
the  only  solution  to  the  present  inequi- 
ties that  now  exist.  Reform  which  pre- 
serves privilege  is  no  reform  at  all.  The 
American  people  want  meaningful 
change.  The  direct  method  is  the  only 
one  that  would  eliminate  once  and  for 
all  the  principal  defects  of  our  present 
system,  the  wirmer-take-all  feature 
and  its  cancellation  of  votes;  the  inequi- 
ties arising  from  the  formula  for  allocat- 
ing electoral  votes  among  the  States;  the 
anachrcaiistic  and  dangerous  ofHce  of 
presidential  elector:  and  the  archaic 
method  by  which  contingent  elections 
are  handled.  Factors  such  as  fraud  or 
accident  could  no  longer  decide  the  dis- 
position of  all  of  a  State's  votes. 

Direct  election  would  bring  to  presi- 
dential elections  the  principle  which  is 
used  and  has  worked  well  in  elections  for 
Senators.  Representatives,  Governors, 
State  legislators,  mayors,  and  thousands 
of  other  ofBcials  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

That  principle,  "one  person,  one  vote," 
would  make  the  votes  cast  by  all  Ameri- 
cans in  presidential  elections  of  equal 
weight.  All  votes  would  be  reflected  in 
the  national  tally.  None  would  be  mag- 
nified or  diminished.  All  citizens  would 
have  the  same  chance  to  affect  the  out- 
come of  the  election.  I,  therefore,  strong- 
ly urge  every  Member  to  support  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  recommendations. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  "Wpshington  iMr. 
Pellyi . 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  res- 
olution to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  is  the 
most  important  issue  we  will  consider 
in  this  session.  In  saying  this,  I  don't  be- 
little the  major  legislation  we  have  faced 
or  will  continue  to  consider,  but  on  other 
legislation,  if  success  of  any  such  pro- 
gram is  not  achieved,  changes,  improve- 
ments, or  actual  abolishment  can  be 
made  in  ensuing  years. 

However,  here  we  are  talking  of  a 
26th  constitutional  amendment  requir- 
ing three-fourths  of  the  States'  legisla- 
tures ratification  by  a  two-thirds  vote 


each  and  what  we  do  now  is  something 
with  which  all  Americans  will  have  to 
live  for  a  long,  long  time. 

This  resolution  is  especially  impor- 
tant because  of  the  pitfalls  inherent  in 
the  existing  electoral  college  and  the  in- 
equities of  the  winner-take-all  system. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  smaller 
States  would  stand  to  lose  a  slight  ad- 
vantage they  presently  enjoy  in  influ- 
encing an  election,  and,  of  course,  there 
may  be  some  resistance  to  any  such  loss 
of  special  privilege,  although,  myself.  1 
cannot  see  what  actual  benefit  bonus 
electoral  votes  under  the  present  system 
gives  them.  ; 

The  basic  wrong  in  the  present  elec- 
toral system  is  that  it  is,  as  I  said,  one 
of  winner  take  all.  This  is  the  root  of 
the  evil  of  the  system.  Under  it,  millions 
upon  millions  of  voters  are  deprived  of 
an  opportunity  to  have  a  voice  in  select- 
ing the  President. 

There  are  those  who  believe  the  dis- 
trict plan,  under  which  electors  would 
be  chosen  like  Members  of  the  House, 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  getting 
the  support  of  the  States;  others  say 
it  would  eliminate  exaggerated  mischie- 
vous mistakes  of  fraud.  On  this  latter 
point.  I  do  not  agree.  Furthermore,  it 
is  my  view  that  there  is  such  a  strong 
public  demand  for  the  direct  election 
plan  that  it  has  a  better  chance  of  being 
ratified. 

To  me.  it  is  inconsistent  that  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People — NAACP — is  opposed 
to  the  direct  election  plan,  which  fol- 
lows the  one-man.  one-vote  theory.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  significant.  I  think, 
that  this  plan  is  endorsed  by  the  AFL- 
CIO  and,  likewise,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  Federal  Bar  Associ- 
ation and  many  other  leading  national 
organizations. 

One  thing  is  clear,  however,  and  that  is 
the  matter  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  change  the  manner  in  which  we 
elect  our  President  and  Vice  President 
has  come  of  age. 

The  Gallup  poll  shows  81 -percent  sup- 
port for  the  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Harris  poll  showed  78  percent. 
Surveys  by  Members  of  Congress  clearly 
show  this  change  is  strongly  supported. 
Meanwhile.  Senator  Robert  Griffin  has 
conducted  a  poll  of  nearly  4,000  State 
legislators  which  reveals  that  on  the 
question  of  electing  the  President  by  di- 
rect popular  vote,  64  percent  of  the  Legis- 
lators responding  to  the  poll  said  they 
favored  ratification.  All  the  polls  I  have 
seen  indicate  that  this  plan  stands  a 
better  chance  of  ratification  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  than  either  of  the 
other  two  major  proposals. 

Also,  great  weight  is  added  by  the  fact 
that  such  a  prestigious  organization  as 
the  American  Bar  Association  supports 
the  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

In  my  own  congressional  district,  I 
have  conducted  a  questionnaire  on  this 
matter,  and  an  overwhelming  79  percent 
of  those  responding  favored  direct  popu- 
lar election. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  have  asserted 
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that  the  Senate  will  not  approve  of  a 
popular  election.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  will  do,  but  I  believe  it  is  important 
that  we  proceed  affirmatively  here  in  the 
House  and  allow  tho  conference  com- 
mittee to  adjust  any  differences. 

Now  is  the  time  to  act  with  the  mem- 
ory fresh  in  our  minds  that  a  constitu- 
tional crisis  over  the  selection  of  the 
Chief  Executive  was  narrowly  averted  in 
1968.  Let  us  rememt)er  that  the  will  of  a 
substantial  majority  of  our  people  could 
well  have  been  thwarted  because  of  the 
inadequacies  of  the  electoral  college 
method  of  selection  of  the  President  and 
"Vice  President.  The  mechanisms  which 
were  provided  in  the  18th  century  sim- 
ply are  not  adequate  for  the  20th  cen- 
tm-y.  . 

Our  electoral  process  was  conceived  at 
a  time  when  conditions  were  far  different 
than  they  are  today,  and  during  all 
these  years  of  sociological  and  physical 
change  we  discover  ourselves  using  a  sys- 
tem untuned  to  the  times. 

Each  of  the  plans  for  electoral  reform 
has  considerable  meiit,  but  because  of 
the  widespread  support  given  the  direct 
election  of  the  President,  I  personally 
favor  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  passage 
of  this  resolution  calhng  for  the  direct 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts     <Mr. 

CONTE  > . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  has 
been  calculated  that,  in  the  event  our 
present  electoral  system  were  to  force 
a  presidential  election  to  be  decided  in 
this  body,  only  76  Members,  representing 
barely  one-fifth  of  our  population,  -would 
be  able  to  elect  our  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  avert  such 
frightening  prospects.  I  strongly  support 
the  constitutional  amendment  before  us 
today.  It  would  provide  for  the  direct 
popular  election  of  our  President  and 
Vice  President.  "We  have,  in  the  last  elec- 
tion, once  more  approached  the  brink  of 
chaos.  We  have  looked  into  the  abyss, 
and  seen  the  consequences  all  too  nar- 
rowly averted. 

I  need  not  dwell  before  this  body  on 
the  inadequacies  of  our  present  system. 
To  put  the  matter  in  sharp  focus,  we 
need  only  consider  its  three  most  un- 
democratic and  potentially  dangerous 
flaws; 

First,  a  candidate  can  receive  a  greater 
number  of  popular  votes  than  any  of 
his  opponents,  and  lose  the  election.  This 
has  happened,  in  1824,  in  1876,  and  1888. 
It  nearly  happened  again  in  1960. 

Second,  the  electors  are  not  bound  to 
vote  for  the  candidate  who  wir^s  the 
popular  vote  in  their  States. 

Third,  the  procedure  for  breaking  a 
deadlock  in  the  electoral  college  is  awk- 
ward and  undemocratic.  And  the  chaos 
that  could  follow  a  further  deadlock  in 
this  Chamber  is  too  painful  to  contem- 
plate. 

I  am  convinced.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  plan  before  us  today  is  clearly  su- 
perior to  all  those  that  have  been  sug- 
gested. As  we  know,  it  is  also  the  plan 
considered  best  by  the  Pi'esldent. 
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None  of  the  other  principal  alternative 
plans  assures  that  the  man  who  receives 
the  most  votes  will  gain  the  White  House. 
This  is  the  criterion  that  must  be  de- 
cisive. It  is  the  only  one  acceptable  to  a 
land  proud  of  its  democratic  heritage  and 
increasingly  insistent  on  this  logical  ex- 
pansion of  its  principles. 

Recent  polls  show  that  80  percent  of 
our  people  favor  direct  presidential  elec- 
tion. And  this  strong  support  is  found 
in  every  section  of  the  land. 

It  is  the  plan  unanimously  favored  by 
such  diverse  groups  as  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  AFL-CIO,  after  each  con- 
ducted thorough  studies  of  the  problem. 
■While  the  plan  before  us  today  has 
not  been  immime  from  criticism,  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  the  criticism  is 
not  substantial. 

One  argument  has  been  that  it  -would 
eliminate  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
smaller  States. 

This  argument  is  simply  without  fotm- 
dation.  In  fact,  the  opposite  is  true.  Un- 
der our  present  system  the  12  largest 
States  can  elect  the  President. 

Others  have  suggested  that  this  con- 
centration on  the  large  urban  States  as- 
sures that  presidential  candidates  will 
be  responsive  to  the  special  needs  of  mi- 
nority groups,  and  to  om"  major  m"ban 
needs  that  must  be  met. 

This  argument  too,  I  believe,  ignores 
the  reality  that,  in  our  increasingly  ur- 
banized Nation,  no  serious  candidate  can 
disregard  these  issues. 

Some  critics  have  claimed  that  the  plan 
would  weaken  jjur  two-party  system. 
Again  I  suggest  th^^t  a  realistic  appraisal 
indicates  the  opposite. 

As  we  saw  only  recently,  it  is  the  pres- 
ent system  which  encourages  this.  Under 
direct  election  no  third  party  candidate 
could  use  a  handful  of  electoral  votes  to 
dictate  the  choice  of  a  President. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  I 
have  shown  that  this  is  a  good  plan.  A 
sound  plan.  And  there  can  be  no  question 
that  some  change  must  come. 

For  too  long,  through  sheer  inertia, 
this  Nation  has  put  up  with  our  present 
unsatisfactory-  and  dangerous  system. 

The  time  for  change  has  come  for  us 
today.  And  we  must  not  lose  this  oppor- 
tunity to  begin  the  lengthy  process  of 
bringing  sanity  to  our  presidential  elec- 
toral system. 

I  urge  adoption  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 681. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman   from  New  York    iMr.  Hor- 

TON>  . 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  let  me  say  that  you  and  the  other 
distinguished  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  have  done  a  tremendous 
service  to  this  House  and  the  entire  Na- 
tion in  preparing  your  election  leform 
proposals. 

As  you  know  I.  too,  have  spent  months 
studying  the  problems  of  our  presidei>- 
tial  election  system  and  ways  to  solve 
them. 

It  is  a  very  great  privilege  for  each  of 
us  to  participate  in  this  floor  debate 
which  will  lead  to  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  alleviate  the  great  in- 
equities of  our  election  system. 


Your  committee  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  the  American  people  for  »eaching  a 
positive  conclusion  on  the  need  for  elec- 
toral reform,  and  for  bringing  this  re- 
solution to  the  floor  for  debate. 

For  many  decades,  the  American  peo- 
ple have  become  aroused  over  the  dangers 
and  injustices  of  our  present  system  dur- 
ing presidential  election  years.  But  these 
concerns  were  not  strong  enough  or  last- 
ing enough  to  move  the  Congress  to  take 
action  to  reform  our  horse-and-buggy 
presidential  election  procedures. 

Last  fall,  America  came  precariously 
close  to  having  its  highest  office  up  for 
bid,  vou  might  say,  on  the  floor  of  this 
very  House  of  Representatives.  In  the 
same  election,  we  had  a  living,  breathing 
example  of  a  presidential  elector  who  not 
only  was  willing,  but  was  proud  to  dis- 
regard the  will  of  the  people  of  his  State 
and  cast  liis  ballot  for  a  minority  candi- 
date. 

Like  other  Members  of  this  body,  I 
placed  electoral  reform  among  the  high- 
est of  legislative  priorities  in  the  91st 
Congress.  During  the  adjournment  pe- 
riod. I  developed  a  plan  for  electoral  re- 
form which  I  feel  is  democratic,  and 
■which  at  the  same  times  acknowledges 
the  role  of  the  States  in  our  Federal 
Union. 

My  plan  embodied  in  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  345  follows  closely  the 
plan  for  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  with  one 
ver>-  significant  exception.  Under,  my 
plan,  each  State  would  be  guaranteed  a 
voice  in  the  selection  of  a  President 
equivalent  to  its  portion  of  the  national 
population. 

Simply  stated,  the  plan  which  I  pre- 
sented at  the  Judiciary  Committee  hear- 
ing is  this:  Each  State  would  have  a 
number  of  electoral  votes  equal  to  the 
number  of  its  congressional  districts.  No 
additional,  or  "bonus,"  votes  would  be 
assigned  for  each  State's  two  Senators 
as  is  presently  done. 

Electoral  votes  would  be  given  to  each 
candidate  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  the  State's  popular  votes  each  candi- 
date receives.  To  make  the  proportional 
split  exacting,  electoral  votes  would  be 
divided  to  the  nearest  thousandth. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  345  is 
designed  to  assure  that  the  candidate 
who  receives  the  most  popular  votes  will 
win. 

Like  House  Concurrent  Resolution  681 
now  before  us.  my  plan  requires  the 
winner  to  have  40  percent  or  more  of  the 
popular  vote  and  provides  for  a  runoff 
election  where  no  candidate  receives  at 
least  a  40-percent  plurality. 

The  basic  difference  between  this  plan 
and  the  direct  popular  \'ote  plan  is  that 
imder  my  plan,  the  voice  in  presidential 
selection  of  the  people  of  each  State  will 
be  determined  by  the  total  population  of 
each  State,  instead  of  by  the  total  votes 
cast  in  each  State.  Under  both  plans,  the 
voters  themselves,  and  not  electors,  de- 
termine which  candidates  w  ill  receive  the 
States  votes. 

The  sole  reason  my  plan  retains  the 
concept  of  electoral  votes  is  so  that 
variable  voter  turnout  does  not  affect  the 
weight  each  State's  votes  will  carry  in 
the  outcome.  Electors  are  dispensed  with. 
By  this  means,  my  proposal  would  as- 
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sure  each  State  of  a  proportional  voice 
in  the  outcome  of  the  election  based  on 
its  population. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offered  this  plan  to 
come  as  close  as  possible  to  a  direct  vote 
while  retaining,  as  a  compromise,  a 
meaningful  role  for  the  States  in  our 
national  election  scheme.  There  have 
been  a  great  many  serious  doubts  cast 
on  the  future  of  a  direct  election  amend- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures. It  is  extremely  important  that 
meaningful  and  democratic  electoral  re- 
forms be  adopted  before  the  next  presi- 
dential election,  and  I  wanted  to  pro- 
pose a  plan  which  would  both  remove  the 
undemocratic  aspects  of  the  present  sys- 
tem and  be  palatable  enough  to  win  rati- 
fication in  the  States. 

There  are  various  and  conflicting  polls 
and  opinions  about  the  fate  of  House 
Concurrent  Resoluton  681  in  the  State 
capitals.  But  the  information  on  how  the 
State  legislatures  would  receive  any  of 
the  other  plans  proposed  Is  also  very 
vague  and  conflicting. 

While  I  prefer  to  guarantee  to  the 
people  of  each  State  their  fair  propor- 
tionet  voice  in  the  selection  of  our  Presi- 
dent Tmder  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
345,  I  can  also  strongly  support  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President,  as  pro- 
vided in  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
681.  There  is  no  vagueness  or  conflict 
about  the  feelings  of  the  American  peo- 
ple on  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President.  Opinion  polls  and  congres- 
sional mail  point  to  strong  support  for 
this  most  democratic  of  election  reforms. 
After  long  hearings  and  considerable 
deliberation  in  executive  session,  the  dis- 
tinguished House  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary chose  the  direct  popular  election 
plan  over  all  other  proposals  offered. 

I  believe  that  the  House  will  approve 
this  plan,  and  that  it  will  win  strong 
support  in  the  Senate.  If  the  demand  for 
meaningful  reform  is  strong  enough  to 
win  passage  of  this  amendment  in  the 
Congress  I  believe  that  the  State  legis- 
lators will  be  hard  pressed  to  ratify  it  by 
their  constituencies. 

Mr.  Chairmah.  the  so-called  district 
plans  which  liave  been  proposed  fail  to 
provide  meaningful  reform. 

In  reality,  they  carrj'  with  them  the 
evils  of  the  present  winner-take-all  pro- 
cedure. A  candidate  could  win  by  one 
vote  or  100,000  votes  in  a  given  district 
without  changing  the  State  result. 

Most  district  plans  also  carr>'  with 
them  the  onus  of  the  two  bonus  votes 
which  add  undue  weight  to  the  voice  of 
the  smaller  States,  and  which  enhance 
further  the  possibility  of  electing  a  can- 
didate to  the  Presidency  who  does  not 
receive  a  plurality  of  popular  votes. 

To  further  detail  my  election  proposals 
encompassed  in  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 345,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
and  our  colleagues  a  recent  article  I 
wrote  for  Case  &  Comment,  a  lawyer's 
journal: 

ELECTION  Reform:  Remedy  for  .m^'  Impending 

Crisis 

(By  Hon.  Prank  Horton) 

There   is   an   Impending   crisis    facing   the 

United  States.  That  crisis  evolves  from  the 

antiquated  election  procedures  we  have  been 

operating  under  since  the  end  of  the  first 

century. 


I  t&j  crisis,  because  In  the  last  election 
this  country  came  as  close  as  I  ever  want  to 
come  to  putting  final  election  bargaining 
p)ow8r  In  the  bands  of  a  minority  party 
candidate. 

I  say  crisis,  as  well,  becaxise  for  the  sixth 
time  In  our  history,  a  faithless  Presidential 
elector  proved  that  the  Electoral  College  has 
become  a  dangerous  anahcronlsm  In  our 
Democratic  Republic. 

At  the  end  of  the  90th  Congress  I  under- 
took a  detaUec'  study  of  our  election  pro- 
cedures. What  I  found  was  a  long  history  of 
election  reform  attempts,  but  no  successes. 
Since  1797  there  have  been  more  than  500 
amendments  proposed  to  reform  the  electoral 
system.  That's  more  amendments  than  have 
been  proposed  for  any  other  single  provision 
of  the  Constitution. 

In  reviewing  the  nomination  and  election 
procedures  used  over  these  past  180  years,  I 
kept  three  principal  goals  In  mind: 

Elimination  of  blatantly  undemocratic  ele- 
ments of  the  present  system,  such  as,  deny- 
ing meaningful  participation  by  the  people 
in  tl»e  selection  of  partv  nominees  and  the 
election;  Independent  voting  by  members  of 
the  Electoral  College;  and  runoff  procedures 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Preservation  of  our  traditional  two-party 
system  and  the  strength  of  state  and  local 
parties.  Party  nominating  procedures  must  be 
maintained,  strengthened,  and  legalized  un- 
der the  Constitution  without  imposing  un- 
reasonable Federal  controls. 

Preservation  of  state  responsibility  for  elec- 
tiona.  where  it  has  resided  since  our  nation's 
founding.  Federal  standards  should  be  im- 
posed only  when  the  principles  of  democracy 
and  essential  uniformity  demand. 

When  the  Constitution  was  drafted,  the 
Electoral  College  and  Its  accompanying  elec- 
tion procedures  were  the  most  democratic 
the  fi'orld  had  even  seen.  But  that  was  in 
1787.  Now,  180  years  later,  the  system  is  out- 
dated. 

My  study  has  shown  the  need  for  10  basic 
changes  to  meet  these  goals: 

Abolish  the  Electoral  College. 

Establish  an  automatic  proportional  elec- 
toral vote  formula  based  on  the  popular  vote 
in  iadlvidual  states.  Each  state  would  have 
one  electoral  vote  for  each  Congressional 
District. 

Population  census  every  ave  years  to  assure 
accurate  figures  to  determin-  proportional 
assignment  of  Congressional  Districts  and 
electoral  votes  to  the  states. 

Require  a  40  percent  elec  oral  vote  margin, 
rather  than  an  absolute  majority  for  the 
victor. 

Provide  a  runoff  election  for  the  top  two 
candidates  If  no  candidate  receives  40  per- 
cent of  the  electoral  vote. 

Provide  an  equitable  electoral  voice  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Permit  persons  to  vote  for  the  Presidency  as 
absentees  in  the  state  where  they  were  last 
eligible  to  vote  if  their  state  of  present  resi- 
dence denies  them  a  vote  because  of  residency 
laws.; 

Poll  the  50  state  legislatures  to  determine 
a  national  voting  age  for  persons  voting  for 
the  Presidency.  The  age  preferred  by  a  ma- 
jority of  states  would  become  law  under  an 
act  of  Congress. 

Establish  a  Federal  Election  Oommisslon 
to  review  election  procedures,  recommend 
changes  and  settle  contested  election  results 
involving  the  Presidency. 

Establish  basic  rules  for  National  Party 
Conventions,  binding  delegates  elected  by 
primary  to  first  ballot  votes  and  providing  for 
a  runoff  primary  when  no  candidate  receives 
a  majority  of  delegate  votes. 

The  seriousness  of  the  Electoral  College 
crisis  becomes  obvious  when  we  realize  that 
15  of  our  37  President  have  been  elected  with 
less  than  a  majority  of  the  vote. 

On  November  5,  1968,  we  elected  Richard  M. 
Nixon  as  President  with  43.4  percent  of  the 
vote,  a  mere  .7  percent  margin  over  former 


Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  Third 
party  candidate  George  C.  Wallace  polled  13.5 
percent  of  the  vote.  Despite  the  closeness  of 
the  popular  vote.  Nixon  had  a  clear  electoral 
edge:  301—191 — 46. 

Over  the  year  electoral  reform  proposals 
have  included  direct  voting,  proportional  vot- 
ing, district  voting  and  automatic  (or  non- 
elector)  voting  plans. 

DISTRICT    VOTING 

In  the  late  1700's  and  early  IBOO's,  It  was 
normal  for  the  electors  to  be  chosen  in  dis- 
tricts similar  to  Congressional  Districts  How- 
ever, this  system  was  generally  abandoned 
when  dominant  parties  in  the  State  Legisla- 
tures saw  that  they  could  win  more  votes  for 
their  candidate  by  choosing  electors  on  gen- 
eral Statewide  tickets,  using  the  wlnner- 
take-aU  rule. 

The  unit  rule  gives  all  of  the  electoral 
votes  of  each  state  to  the  winner  of  even  the 
smallest  plurality.  It  has  proven  to  be  a  most 
undemocratic  reflection  of  the  will  of  the 
people. 

When  a  candidate  receives  a  one  vote  plu- 
rality in  a  state,  and  wins  all  of  that  state's 
electoral  votes,  the  individual  votes  of  all 
who  voted  for  his  opponents  are  nullified. 

In  New  York  State,  where  almost  6.8  mil- 
lion votes  were  cast  in  1968,  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, with  3.378,400  votes  received  all  the 
electoral  votes.  In  effect  nullifying  the  3,007,- 
938  individual  votes  cast  for  Mr.  Nixon. 

An  argument  against  the  district  system  is 
the  same  as  against  the  present  electoral 
plan:  that,  like  any  state  today,  a  district's 
electoral  vote  would  be  won  by  a  candidate 
having  a  one-vote  margin  or  a  100,000-vote 
margin. 

A  district  system  would  have  made  no  dif- 
ference in  the  1968  Presidential  election,  but 
it  would  have  elected  Richard  M  Nixon  as 
President  over  the  late  John  F  Kennedy  in 
1960.  That  year,  Kennedy,  who  had  a  slight 
edge  in  the  popular  vote,  received  303  elec- 
toral votes  to  219  for  Nixon.  A  district  plan 
along  Congressional  District  lines  would  have 
given  Nixon  280  electoral  votes  to  254  for 
Kennedy. 

THE    AtrrOMATlC    SYSTEM 

Another  alternative  proposed  has  been 
called  the  "automatic  system,"  which  would 
eliminate  the  electors  and  automatically  cast 
all  of  a  Btate's  electoral  votes  for  the  winning 
candidate  in  the  state. 

The  greatest  criticism  of  the  automatic 
plan  is  that  it  would  give  Constitutional 
status  to  the  traditional  "winner-take-all"  or 
unit  rule  for  electoral  votes  making  It  a 
Constitutional   mandate. 

DIRECT    VOTING 

Proponents  of  direct  voting  say  it  would 
give  the  most  meaning  to  the  individual  vote. 
Direct  election  would  eliminate  the  "unit 
rule  "  under  the  present  electoral  system  and 
prevent  a  candidate  from  winning  the  presi- 
dency ■^Tlthout  having  a  plurality  of  popular 
votes. 

Direct  voting  proponents  also  feel  It  would 
boost  the  two-party  system,  particularly  in 
those  areas  where  one-party  control  is  en- 
trenched. 

Today,  although  increased  competition  be- 
tween parties  might  result  in  larger  turnouts 
at  the  polls,  with  a  fixed  numbr  of  electoral 
votes  for  each  state,  there  is  no  electoral  ad- 
vantage to  any  state  from  a  high  votes  turn- 
out. 

Under  a  pure,  direct  voting  system  voter 
turnout,  and  not  actual  population  would  de- 
termine the  voice  of  each  state  in  the  elec- 
tion. Weather  and  other  factors  can  drasti- 
cally affect  voter  turnout  on  any  given  elec- 
tion day. 

Without  apportioning  electoral  votes  by 
population,  variables  In  voter  turnout,  which 
is  usually  high  in  urban  states  and  somewhat 
lower  in  rural  states,  could  have  the  effect  of 
cancelling  or  drastically  reducing  any  voice 
in  the  result  for  citizens  of  some  states. 
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The  total  number  of  citizens,  and  not  the 
number  of  persons  who  vote  on  a  given  day, 
should  determine  the  state's  electoral  voice 
in  a  national  election. 

Another  crlUcism  of  direct  elections  Is  that 
tiey  would  lead  to  Federal  control  of  elec- 
tions Establishment  of  a  national  voting 
IMW  for  presidential  elections  could  threaten 
state  control  of  Its  own  elections,  critics  say. 

AOTOMATIC     proportional    PLAN 


My  proposals,  while  abolishing  the  Elec-  residency  bisenhianchisement 

toral  College,  would  retain  the  electoral  vote.  Each  vear,  millions  of  voters  ara  dlsenfran- 

But   each   state  would   be   allotted   electoral  chlsed  because  they  fall  to  meet  residential 

votes  equal  to  the  number  of  its  Congres-  requirements    in    a    given    state    or    locality, 

slonal    Districts    This   would   eliminate   the  These   voters   cannot   cast   their   ballots    for 

disproportionate  bonus  vote  for  each  state's  jjjg   Presidency   despite   the   fact   that   they 

two  Senators.  are     citizens    and    have    voted    in    previous 

At   present,   two   additional   votes   are   as-  elections, 

signed  each  state  for  its  two  U.S.  Senators.  ^  uniform  Federal  standard  Is  essential  to 

The   allotment   of  electoral  votes  should   be  permit  a  Presidential  vote   for  the  millions 

directly    proportional    to    population.    The  q(  Americans  disenfranchised  by  various  state 

The  only   aspect  of  the  present  electoral      minimum  electoral  vote  for  any  state  would  residency  laws    In  an  era  of  great  mobility 

system  which  comes  close  to  measuring  up      t,e  one.  not  three,  as  today.  when  large  numbers  of  citizens  move  from 

ti)    twentieth    century   standards   of   democ-          Unlike  any  of  the  other  proposed  alterna-  ^j^y   ^g  city  and  state  to  state,  they  should 

racy  Is   the  apportioning  of  a  fixed  number      tlves.      the      automatic      proportional      vote  jjqj  ^e  deprived,  even   temporarily,  of   their 

of  electoral  votes  to  each  of  the  50  states,      amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  I  in-  right  to  vole  for  the  Presidency. 

Each  state  must  be  guaranteed  a  voice  In     troduced  best  reflects  the  popular  strength  under  this  proposal  every  U.S.  citizen  who 

the  selection  of  a  President  and  Vice  Presi-     ^f   the   candidates   and   still   maintains  our  j^^g    j^^g^   registered    to   vote    In    any   state, 

dent  equal  to  Its  own  proportion  of  the  jxip-      system  of  Federalism.  and   who  Is.  by  virtue  of  the  residency  re- 

ulatlon    To  Implement  this  sound  principle,        "  My   automatic  propKjrtlonal   system  comes  qulrements  of  the  state  of  his  current  resl- 

and   eliminate   the   remaining   undemocratic      closest    to    electing    a   President    by    popular  dence.  ineligible  to  vote  in  that  state,  shall  be 

aspects  of  the  Electoral  College  system  re-      vote    of    the    people,    whUe    preserving    the  eligible  to  vole  as  an  absentee  for  President 


quires  major  reforms 


stale's  profKsrtional  electoral  voice. 
RESULTS  UNDER  THE  NORTON  PROPOSAL 


n  electoral  vote  lot  each  congressional  district,  divided  to  3  decimal  places  according  to  the  pioporjionol  votes  each  candidate 
(I  electoral  '''"f^"';^^;^^"^"^*,,^^,,  states;  plurality  and  at  least  40  percent  ot  Electoral  vote^eouired  to  win) 


Percent 

Present  Percent  Morton  Morton 

electoral  vote     popular  vote    electoral  vote    electoral  vote 


1968 

Richard  M  Nixon   

Hubert  H  Humphrey 

1960 

lohn  F.  Kennedy 

Richard  M.  Nixon..  

18S8 

Grover  Cleveland 

Benjamin  Harrison 

1878 

Samuel  J.  Tilden 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes 

1824- 

John  Quincy  Adams.- 

Henry  Clay 

William  M.  Crawford 

Andrew  Jackson 


1301 
191 


1303 
219 

168 
1233 


184 
■185 


84 
37 
41 
99 


43.70 
42.70 


49.72 
49.52 


48.64 
47.81 

50.93 
47.94 


31.89 
12.99 
12.95 
42.16 


1187.100 
183.174 


1  216. 008 
213.711 

1167.186 
150.019 

•  151.786 
139.061 


43.0  I 

42.1  I 


49.42  ', 
49.12  ( 

51.44  \ 
46. 15  I 


50.09  I 
45.89  I 


Morton 

electoral 

vote  to  win 


174.0 


74. 734 
17.035 
49.780  . 
70. 451  - . 


174.8 


130.0 


121.2 


85.2 


1  Winner. 


RunoH  required  under  Hotton  plan-Adams  elected  by  Hous.  of  Representatives. 


Compilation  of  the  controversial  elections 
in  the  past  show  that  use  of  the  Horton  pro- 
posal would  have  resolved  these  problems. 

The  race  between  John  Quincy  Adams  and 
Andrew  Jackson  in  1824  was  thrown  into  the 


However,  an  effective  means  to  reduce  third 
party  power  Is  to  lower  the  required  victory 
margin  to  40  percent. 

It  is  Important  that  a  newly  elected  Presi- 
dent have  the  strong  support  of  the  people. 


House  of  Representatives.  Under  the  Horton  History  has  proven  this  can  be  accomplished 
nroDosal  a  runoff  election  would  have  beep  by  reducing  the  victory  margin  from  a  ma- 
r»r,!,ir»rf  ioritv  to  40  percent  of  the  electoral  vote. 


required 

Samuel  J.  Tilden.  who  had  a  250.000  ma- 
jority, would  have  beaten  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  in  1878.  As  it  was  Hayes  won  by  a  sin- 
gle electoral  vote  after  an  electoral  commis- 
sion had  resolved  contested  returns. 

The  1888  election,  under  the  existing  sys- 
tem, went  to  Benjamin  Harrison  despite  the 
fact  Grover  Cleveland  was  the  popular  winner 
with  a  100,000  plurality.  Under  the  Horton 
proposal  Cleveland  would  have  won  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electoral  vote. 

Opponents  of  the  proportional  system  say  it 
would  have  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Richard 
Nixon  in  1960  although  John  Kennedy  had 
a  plurality  of  the  votes.  By  eliminating  the 
additional  electoral  votes  for  U.S.  Senators, 
the  Horton  automatic  proportional  system 
would  have  given  Kennedy  a  2.29  vote  victory. 
The  Horton  plan  in  1968  would  have  given 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  187.100  electoral  votes, 
43.5  percent,  and  Humphrey,  183  174.  416 
percent.  Wallace  would  have  received  14.7 
percent. 

MINORITY    PARTIES 

Opponents  of  proportional  voting  feel  it 
would  encourage  minority  parties  because 
new  parties  would  not  have  to  win  a  majority 
m  any  state  or  win  elections  in  order  to  exer- 
cise political  power.  If  a  majority  of  electoral 
votes  were  required  to  win,  minority  parties 
could  exert  great  influence  by  holding  a  bal- 
ance of  i>ower. 


in  the  state  where  he  was  last  registered. 

Voting  age  standards  also  should  be  uni- 
form for  persons  voting  for  the  Presidency. 
It  Is  not  fair  for  those  under  21  years  old  in 
a  few  states  to  be  eligible  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent while  citizens  of  the  same  age  In  other 
states  are  ineligible  to  vote. 

The  national  voting  age  for  the  Presidency 
would,  under  my  plan,  be  determined  by  a 
poll  of  the  50  state  legislatures  before  1971. 

State  legislatures  should  each  determine  a 
voting  age  between  18  and  21.  Tht  preference 
of  a  majority  of  the  legislatures  would  then 
become  by  Act  of  Congress  the  national  vot- 
ing age  in  Presidential  elections  for  ail  states. 

Individual  states  may  establish  any  voting 
age  for  electing  slate  and  local  officials,  but 
would  be  encouraged  not  to. 

census  reform  essential 
Essential  to  any  reform  proposal  would 
be  the  need  to  have  more  accurate  population 
figures.  This  would  be  resolved  through  a 
five  year  census  in  place  of  our  decennial 
head  counts. 

The  decennial  census  which  now  deter- 
mines representation  in  Congress  as  well  as 
the  electoral  votes  assigned  to  each  state. 
Is  no  longer  adequate  because  of  our  high 
population  growth  patterns  and  high 
mobility. 

Under  the  present  decennial  census,  popu- 
lation figures  can  be  10  years  old  In  certain 
election  years,  as  in  1960  Under  a  five  year 
census,  population  figures  could  be  as  fresh 
as  one  year  and  no  older  than  five  years. 

FEDERAL    ELECTION    COMMISSION 

The  need  for  continuing  review  of  our 
election  procedures  Is  obvious.  Such  a  com- 
mission  would   stimulate   research   and   de- 


jority  to  40  percent 

Under  my  proposal,  if  no  candidate  in  a 
three-way  race  received  40  percent  of  the 
electoral  vote,  a  national  runoff  election  be- 
tween the  two  highest  candidates  would  be     velopment  into  balloting  procedures  and  offer 


held  within  a  month  of  the  first  election  to 
determine  the  winner. 

This  would  remove  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, with  each  state  having  one  vote,  as 
the  national  arbiter  of  close  Presidential 
elections. 

In  order  to  deprive  a  majority  candidate 
of  the  election,  third  and  other  splinter  party 
candidates  would  have  to  win  a  minimum  of 
20  percent  of  the  vote  to  necessitate  a  run- 
off. This  has  occurred  only  twice  in  46  Presi- 
dential elections. 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    REPRESENTATIONS 

The  District  of  Columbia,  under  my  pro- 


recommendations  to  Congress  It  would  also 
have  jurisdiction  to  expedite  settlement  of 
contested  elections  involving  the  Presidency. 

The  Commission  would  also  review  in- 
dividual state  requirements  for  selection  and 
election  of  the  national  convention  delegates. 
Where  a  state's  laws  work  an  injustice  on  the 
democratic  process,  the  Committee  is  em- 
powered to  recommend  minimum  nationwide 
standards  to  Congress. 

It  is  foolhardy  to  assume  that  merely  be- 
cause a  system  has  been  in  existence  for 
180  years  It  fits  the  needs  of  our  present  day 
modern  society.  Over  those  vears  the  Consti- 
tution   itself    has   undergone    change     Great 


posal,  would  be  allotted  the  same  number  of      changes   have   occurred   in   our  society   as  a 
electoral  votes  as  its  population  would  re-      whole. 


quire   Congressional   Districts   If   it  were    a 
state. 

The  people  who  live  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
should  be  afforded  the  privilege  to  voice  their 
full  vote  for  the  Presidency.  At  the  present 
time  the  District  has  three  electoral  votes, 
but  Is  barred  under  the  Constitution  from 
having  more  votes  than  the  least  populated 
state,  although  it  is  larger  than  a  half  a 
dozen  states  with  more  electoral  votes. 


Television,  radio,  jet  transportation,  public 
education  and  public  awareness  of  Govern- 
ment and  public  affairs  has  worked  to  create 
the  best  informed  electorate  in  the  history  of 
this  planet.  At  the  same  time,  our  election 
system,  once  the  most  advanced  In  the  world, 
has  been  surpassed  by  modern  theories  of 
democratic  government  in  a   free  society 

The  American  people  must  be  unbridled 
from    a    horse-and-buggy    electoral    college. 
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which  contains  inherent  dangers  so  great  as 
to  threaten  the  stablHty  of  our  very  govern- 
ment. This  stability  ultimately  lies  in  the 
people. 

I  firmly  believe  the  people  of  the  50  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  well 
equipped  to  isstime  their  rightful  role  In 
choosing  national  leadership.  The  proposals 
I  have  made  offer  a  plan  which  Is  tailored 
to  the  needs  of  today's  American  Democracy, 
and  to  the  American  Federal  system. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  a.s  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Gil- 
bert >  . 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  resolution  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution to  permit  the  direct  election  of 
the  President,  because  I  believe  in  popu- 
lar government  and  genuine  majority 
rule.  I  think  the  abolisliment  of  the  elec- 
toral colle£;e.  the  vestige  of  a  day  when 
the  people  were  not  considered  fit  to 
choose  their  own  leaders  is  long  overdue. 

But  because  I  believe  in  majority  rule, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  severe  reservations 
about  the  provision  of  the  amendment 
that  would  elect  a  President  with  40  per- 
cent of  the  popular  vote.  I  regard  it  as 
inherently  unwise  to  build  into  our  Con- 
stitution a  pronsion  for  the  election  of 
our  highest  public  official  with  less  than 
a  majority  of  votes.  I  think  it  is  an  un- 
healthy departure  from  the  traditional 
American  principle  tliat  the  majority 
rules.  I  believe  it  will  set  a  disturbing 
precedent,  which — given  its  association 
with  the  highest  office  in  the  land — 
could  easily  pass  into  more  commonplace 
political  practice.  Some  of  our  colleagues 
have  proposed  other  ficures — 35  to  45 
percent.  We  are  a  countiy  that  has  al- 
ways been  goveiTied  by  majority  rule, 
and  I  believe  very  deeply  that  we  should 
stay  that  way. 

I  liave  other  resciwations  about  the  40- 
percent  provision.  I  tliink  it  will  encour- 
age the  growth  of  splinter  parties  and 
stand  constantly  as  a  sword  over  tlie 
head  of  the  two-party  system.  I  suspect 
it  will  give  undue  power  to  small  groups. 
I  think  it  will  enable,  far  more 
easily  than  with  a  majority  require- 
ment, the  election  of  a  President 
who  appeals  to  some  transitory  pas- 
sion. A  demagog  will  more  easily  get 
40  than  50  percent  of  the  vote.  The 
40  percent  principle  means  that  60  per- 
cent of  tliu  voters  might  support  the 
stability  that  the  two  traditional  parties 
have  always  given  our  society — while  a 
minority  is  temporarily  diverted  by  some 
folly.  I  havt  great  faith  in  the  Long-term 
wisdom  of  the  American  people  but  I 
have,  even  in  my  own  lifetime,  seen  in- 
stances when  a  substantial  minority  has 
had  its  head  turned  by  the  siren  songs 
of  irresponsible  would-be  leaders.  I  think 
tlie  amendment,  as  it  currently  is  written, 
will  serve  the  ambitions  of  a  demagog. 
wliile  putting  the  solid  majority  of  Amer- 
icans at  a  severe  disadvantage. 

Let  me  go  a  step  further  and  say  that 
the  institution  of  a  minority  President 
will  do  a  disservice  to  good  government. 
In  these  days  of  enormous  social  prob- 
lems, we  need  a  sti'ong  man  in  tiae  White 
House,  one  who  is  uncontestably  the 
master  of  hii  administration.  We  know 
liow  difiBcult  it  can  be  for  the  President 
to  exercise  control  over  entrenched  in- 


terests inside  the  Government — the  vast 
Federal  bureaucracy,  the  military,  ^^e 
inteUigenceagencies,  the  regulatory  c()m- 
missions.  These  fiefdoms  inevitably  )bre 
strengthened  by  the  feeling  that ;  the 
President  represents  less  than  ^  the 
majority  of  voters.  Any  sign  of  weaki^ss 
in  the  Presidential  office,  it  seems  to  m^,. 
diminishes  the  responsiveness  of  thesff^. 
entrenched  forces  to  necessary  change. 
We  contribute  nothing  but  potential  dis- 
order to  the  processes  of  Government,  in 
my  view,  if  we  build  into  the  Constitution 
the  institution  of  a  minority  President. 

What  I  propose  is  the  resort  to  a  run- 
off election,  which  the  amendment  al- 
leadj-  contemplates  if  no  candidate  ob- 
tains a  plurality  of  40  percent.  My 
amendment  would  provide  for  a  runoff  if 
no  candidate  gets  as  much  as  50  percent 
plus  one  of  the  votes  cast.  I  recognize 
that  this  could  entail  added  expenses, 
both  for  candidates  and  the  election  dis- 
tricts, but  I  think  the  expenses  could  be 
kept  to  a  minimum.  If  the  runoff  elec- 
tion were  held  one,  or  perhaps,  2  weeks 
at  most  from  the  original  election  day, 
thei-e  would  be  little  additional  cam- 
l)aigning.  And  since  this  would  be  a  head- 
to-head  contest,  with  only  two  names  on 
the  ballot,  I  would  think  that  adminis- 
trative expenses  would  be  minimal. 
Otlier  countries  and  several  of  our  States 
find  the  runoff  system  quite  feasible.  I  do 
not  think  the  technical  liandicaps  are 
serious.  I  prefer  this  system  because  it  is 
far  more  democratic  than  acquiesence  to 
a  minority  President.  I  believe  that  the 
integrity  of  our  system  demands  that  our 
President  be  the  choice  of  a  majority  of 
Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  that  no  one 
knows  for  sure  how  the  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment  will  function  in 
practice,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
problem  of  third  parties.  I  think  most 
Americans  agree  that  we  should  try  to 
preserve  the  two-party  system.  I  ac- 
knowledge that  an  argument  can  be  made 
for  the  proposition  that  requiring  a  ma- 
jority of  popular  votes  for  the  election 
of  a  President  will  encourage  dissidents 
to  form  splinter  parties  as  "spoilers"  to 
force  a  presidential  election  into  a  run- 
off. On  the  other  hand.  I  believe  such 
spoilers  will  be  discouraged  from  enter- 
ing—and entailing  thereby  much  trouble 
and  expense — by  the  knowledge  that  a 
runoff  will  cancel  any  influence  they  had 
hoioed  to  exercise.  In  the  case  of  a  40- 
percent  President,  a  third  party  would 
remain  in  possession  of  the  margin  of 
defeat  or  victory,  a  sort  of  Damocles  over 
the  President's  head,  a  force  with  which 
he  would  need  unquestionably  and  inter- 
minably to  reckon. 

But  as  important  as  any  practical  con- 
sideration, Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  principle 
of  majority  rule.  I  would  like  to  caution 
my  colleagues  against  institutionalizing 
the  minority  President  by  enshrining  him 
in  the  Constitution.  I  would,  instead,  have 
them  consider  seriously  the  device  of  the 
ruiioff  election  to  preserve  the  confidence 
of  the  people  and  keep  our  system  strong. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis). 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
sidering House  Joint  Resolution  681  we 
are  being  asked  to  make  a  fundamental 


change,  a  change  not  only  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  but  Ln  my 
judgment  also  a  change  in  tMe  funda- 
mental and  basic  philosophy  which  lies 
behind  that  Constitution.       f\  ( 

In  this  situation  it  seems  t^^me  that 
two  things  at  least  are  clear.  First,  the 
burden  of  proof  rests  heavily  upon  the 
^^jToponents  of  the  change  and,  secondly, 
we  should  strive  for  the  minimum  change 
consistent  with  the  legitimate  objectives 
of  reform. 

Now,  the  objectives  of  reform  as  I  un- 
derstand them  are  to  get  rid  of  the  so- 
called  faithless  elector,  to  provide  a  bet- 
ter method  of  a  contingent  election  in  the 
failure  of  an  electoral  majority  than  that 
now  provided  in  the  Constitution,  and  to 
remedy  the  winner-take-all  situation  by 
v.liich  the  winner  of  the  popular  vote 
within  the  States  takes  all  of  the  electoral 
votes  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  >  Mr.  Dowdy)  .  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  <Mr.  Poff)  .  and  I.  on  Monday — 
and  I  hope,  parenthetically,  that  all 
Members  will  be  present  on  Monday — will 
offer  a  substitute  amendment  in  the  form 
of  a  district  plan  which  we  believe  will 
answer  all  of  those  objectives  of  reform 
and  v.ill  do  so  without  working  any  radi- 
cal and  fundamental  change  in  our  con- 
stitutional system  and  in  our  electoral 
.system. 

Our  plan,  briefly,  will  abolish  the  elec- 
tor as  an  individual  and  this  will  take 
care  of  the  question  of  the  faithless  elec- 
tor. It  will  retain  the  electoral  vote  of 
each  State  as  it  now  exists  and  two 
of  the  electoral  votes  of  each  State 
will  go  to  the  candidacy — the  candidate 
for  President  and  Vice  President — which 
gets  the  highest  number  of  votes  within 
the  State. 

The  other  electoral  votes  of  the  State 
will  go  as  the  separate  electoral  districts 
into  which  the  State  is  divided  will  go 
and  will  be  assigned  automatically  to  the 
candidacy  which  has  the  highest  number 
of  votes  witliin  such  electoral  district. 
That,  we  submit,  will  take  care  of  the 
winner-take-all  proposition  because  no 
longer,  for  example,  will  the  city  of  New 
York  be  able  to  govern  all  of  the  electoral 
votes  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  may 
possibly  take  the  two  electoral  votes  at 
large;  it  may  take  those  in  the  congres- 
sional districts  within  the  city,  but  it  will 
not  necessarily  affect  at  all  the  voters  up- 
state who  can  choose  their  own  electors 
in  their  owti  districts. 

Finally,  our  plan  in  the  event  that  no 
one  obtcins  an  electoral  majority  in  this 
manner  will  provide  for  an  election  by  a 
joint  session  of  this  House  and  the  Senate 
where  the  Members  will  vote  as  indi- 
viduals, thus  utilizing  a  representative 
body  already  elected  and  at  hand  and 
available  for  ihat  purpose. 

I  ."^ajd  when  I  commenced  my  remarks 
that  I  thought  the  direct  plan  proposed 
by  the  committee  envisaged  a  funda- 
mental change  in  political  philosophy. 
We  have  heard  here  on  the  floor  during 
th3  debate  several  times  that  any  plan 
other  than  tiie  direct  plan  carries  within 
it  the  possibility,  as  they  say,  of  a  win- 
ner being  a  loser  or  a  loser  being  a  win- 
ner. 

It  is  true  as  a  mathematical  proposi- 
tion Uiat  as  long  as  you  retain  electoral 


votes  It  Is  mathematically  possible, 
though  not  likely,  in  a  very  close  election, 
for  someone  to  have  the  most  electoral 
votes,  and  stUl  to  run  slightly  behind  in 
the  popular  vote.  That  can  occur. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  not  occurred 
in  this  counto'  since  1888.  when  Ben- 
iamin  Harrison  was  elected  over  Grover 
Cleveland,  and  in  my  judgment  that  is 
the  only  example  in  our  history,  under 
modern  conditions  fairly  approaching 
the  conditions  which  exist  in  this  coun- 
try today. 

But  let  me  suggest  to  you  a  few  other 
considerations  in  this  connection: 

This  body  in  which  we  sit  is  a  repre- 
sentative body.  Why  is  it  representative? 
It  is  representative  because  it  is  elected 
bv  districts  throughout  the  length  ai-td 
breadth  of  this  great  land  of  ours. 

I  am  indebted  for  this  next  illustration 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hutchinson).  If  we  approach 
this  House  on  a  completely  mathematical 
basis,  if  we  counted  up  the  total  vote 
within  the  country  for  Republican  candi- 
dates for  this  House  and  compared  it 
with  the  total  vote  nationwide  for  Demo- 
cratic candidates  for  this  House  on  a 
purely  mathematical  basis,  there  ought 
to  be  a  good  number  more  Republican 
Members  in  this  House  than  there  ac- 
tually are,  but.  elected  from  districts  as 
we  are,  this  is  not  true;  and  still  we  are 
a  representative  body,  and  Representa- 
tive. Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  very  reason 
that  we  are  elected  by  districts. 

As  a  result  of  oui  election  by  districts, 
we  have  Representatives  here  from  every 
section  of  this  country  representing  every 
citizen,  every  interest,  every  class,  and 
every  viewpoint  in  this  country. 

Let  me  suggest  to  you  what  can  happen 
imder  the  direct  election  procedure,  and 
what  I  believe  well  might  happen. 

In  the  1968  election  54.6  percent  of  all 
the  votes  cast  were  cast  in  nine  States 
containing  12  of  our  largest  cities.  The 
significance  of  this  is,  as  the  Indianapolis 
Star  put  it  in  an  editorial,  that  political 
machines  In  12  cities  in  nine  heavily  pop- 
ulated States  can  pile  up  pluralities  so 
big  that  the  votes  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try would  not  matter  in  a  nationwide 
popular  election. 

In  other  words,  under  the  direct  popu- 
lar vote  plan  proposed  by  the  committee, 
it  is  possible  for  a  candidate  to  pile  up 
so  large  a  margin  in  these  few  heavily 
urban  districts  that  he  can  lose  and  run 
behind  in  three-quarters  of  the  geo- 
graphical area  of  this  country,  and  still 
wind  up  with  a  few  thousand  more  total 
popular  votes. 

Now,  such  a  candidate  so  elected  may 
be  a  winner  in  a  mathematical  sense, 
but  I  ask  the  question  whether  he  is  a 
national  leader,  whether  he  Is  truly  a 
representative  leader  under  those  condi- 
tions? 

Let  me  suggest  to  you  that  a  President 
elected  by  districts — and  that  is  what  we 
propose,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  and  I  In  our 
substitute  amendment — must,  like  the 
Members  of  this  House,  be  a  representa- 
tive President,  representing  all  sections 
and  all  interests  and  all  points  of  view 
throughout  this  great  country  of  ours. 
In  99  times  out  of  100  tte  wlimer  of 
the  ix)pular  vote  will  also  be  that  repre- 


sentative candidate,  tmder  any  system. 
But  our  forefathers  did  not  hand  down 
to  us  a  pure  democracy  in  thic  country. 
They  handed  down  to  us  a  representative 
federal  republic,  and  I  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  if  we  are  to 
abandon  that  representative  Federal  Re- 
public, and  in  my  view  that  is  what  we 
are  being  asked  to  do.  then  it  must  be 
done  without  my  vote,  at  least;  and,  I 
w(^pld  hope,  without  the  votes  of  every 
thoughtful  Member  of  this  House. 

So  I  say  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
bv  all  means  let  us  strike  a  blow  for  re- 
form, but  let  us  do  it  without  strikiiig 
down  in  the  process  the  constitutional 
house  left  us  by  our  forefathers. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  would  like  to  sharpen 
tlie  argument  made  that  the  present 
resolution  will  destroy  or  at  least  dam- 
age the  federal  system.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  be  precise.  I  would  like  to  know 
in  what  specific  way  the  sovereignty  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  will  be  eroded  by 
the  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Well,  the  thrust  of  my 
argtunent,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman, 
is  that  which  I  made  a  minute  ago,  that 
under  the  direct  popular  vote  you  may 
have  a  man  elected  from  a  small  part  of 
this  coimtry ;  in  other  words  Los  Angeles, 
New  York,  Chicago,  or  Detroit,  If  they 
like  a  man  and  vote  for  him,  strongly 
along  with  a  few  other  cities,  they  can 
elect  him.  I  say  that  that  is  democracy, 
maybe.  In  the  sense  of  a  few  more  votes — 
but  it  is  not  the  representative  Federal 
Republic  such  as  we  have  had,  and  If 
that  man  loses  in  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tional area  then  he  Is  not  representative 
on  a  national  scale. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  one  further  observation,  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  Is  aware  that  the 
State  of  Indiana  was  the  most  impor- 
tant State  in  the  Union  In  contributing 
to  the  national  total  for  a  RepubUcan 
President. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  am  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.   Tliat  was  in   1968.  I 

suggest  too  that  Indiana  particularly  will 

be  an  important  State  In  a  dlrejt  election. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  agree  that  Indiana  is 

always  Important. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  take  it  from  the  views  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Indiana 
printed  in  the  committee  report  and  in 
the  letter  that  he  has  sent  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  that  he  bases  much  of 
his  position  on  the  idea  or  the  concept 
espoused  by  the  distinguished  gentleman, 
of  the  federal  system  as  favored  by 
James  Madison,  which  you  refer  to  in 
both  of  your  publications. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  It  is  true,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  referring 
to  the  distict  plan  which  I  am  advocating 
that  James  Madison  said  that  it  was 
mostly  if  not  exclusively  in  contempla- 
tion by  the  framers  when  they  drew  the 
Constitution. 


Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Is  the 
gentleman  aware  that  James  Madison, 
the  father  of  our  Constitution,  favored 
the  direct  popular  plan  for  electing  the 
President?  I 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  am.  ' 

Mr.  BUFILISON  of  Missouri.  Rather 
than  the  system  espoused  now  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  understand  that  that 
is  true,  but  he  said,  nevertheless,  that 
the  Constitutional  Convention  had  in 
mind  the  district  system  and  he  said  that 
he  thought  that  would  be  an  excellent 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  as  it 
was  adopted. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Commttee  on 
the  Judiciarj'. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Is  the  gentleman  able 
to  give  us  any  concrete  e%'ldence  of  sup- 
port for  the  district  plan  by  any  orga- 
nization? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
has  asked  me  that.  Reference  was  made 
here  yesterday  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. I  think  the  gentleman,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj'. 
will  remember  that  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  supporting  the  district  plan 
equally  with  and  as  an  alternative  to 
the  direct  plan — and  I  am  happy  to  in- 
form the  distinguished  chairman  that 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
has  been  sending  me  wires  supporting  the 
district  plan.  So  I  think  I  can  at  least 
cite  two  national  organizations  to  him. 
Mr.  CELLER.  On  the  other  side  we 
have  the  AFL-CIO.  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  U.8.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Federal  Bar  Association,  and 
many  other  organizations  which  favor 
the  popular  direct  plan. 

The  gentleman  understands  the  evils 
of  gerrjTnandering,  I  am  sure.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this  question: 
Would  not  the  district  plan  open  the  door 
to  greater  gerrymandering  on  the  part 
of  the  State  legislatures?  If  they  are  Re- 
publican, they  would  likely  gerrj'mander 
the  districts  along  Republican  lines; 
contrarywise.  if  the  legislators  are  con- 
trolled by  Democrats,  the  Democrats 
being  politically  minded,  as  are  the  Re- 
publicans, would  draw  the  lines  likewise 
so  as  to  assure  Democratic  electors. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  that  we  have 
provided  for  that  in  our  proposed 
amendment  by  stating  that  the  elec- 
toral districts  must  be,  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, compact,  of  continuous  terri- 
tory, and  as  nearly  equal  in  population 
a.«  possible.  We  adopted  that  language 
in  order  to  meet  the  very  argument  made 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman.  I  might 
add  that  as  long  as  your  congressional 
district  meets  those  standards,  but  only 
so  long,  it  could  be  the  electoral  district. 
Mr.  CELLER.  As  one  who  has  l)een  very 
interested  in  the  subject  of  gemnman- 
dering,  and  over  many  years  the  author 
of  bills  seeking  to  prevent  gerrymander- 
ing, I  can  say  to  the  gentleman  the  mere 
words  "continuous"  and  "compact." 
which  are  contained  in  this  proposed 
amendment,  would  not  prevent  gerrj'- 
mandering.  It  could  still  be  gerryman- 
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dered  on  other  lines  and  on  other  prin- 
ciples. ^  ^ 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  say  to  the  chairman 
that  no  solution  is  perfect.  But  I  feel  that 
under  the  court  decisions  and  under  the 
terms  of  our  proposal,  we  could  draw  de- 
cent districts  which  would  be  representa- 
tive, just  as  this  House  is  representative. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
if  I  have  any  time  left. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  The  gentleman  has 
suggested  that  he  fears  political  machines 
would  control  the  votes  in  certain  popu- 
lation centers.  I  would  just  like  to  sug- 
gest from  the  experience  of  the  past  pres- 
idential election  the  opposite  would  be 
the  case.  To  take  New  York  City  as  an 
example,  with  the  present  political 
situation  in  that  city,  would  not  the 
proliferation  of  candidates  and  phases 
of  opinion  within  the  party  show  quite 
the  contrary  would  be  the  case? 

The  PH AIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlem^A  frfim  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  May  I  have  time  to  an- 
swer the  gentleman? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
•  Mr.  Dowdy). 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press some  of  my  \iews  relating  to  re- 
form of  the  electoral  system  by  which 
we  elect  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that 
some  reform  would  serve  the  general 
good,  but  my  concept  of  reform  would  be 
to  conform  the  practice  to  the  intent  of 
the  authors  of  the  Constitution,  in  the 
provision  they  made  for  election  of  the 
President.  With  the  development  of  po- 
litical parties  in  the  United  States,  it 
became  the  practice  for  the  entire  elec- 
toral vote  of  each  State  to  be  delivered 
to  the  presidential  candidate  receiving 
a  plurality  of  the  popular  vote  of  the 
State,   known   as  winner-take-all. 

This  was  not  the  intention  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  constitutional  provision 
establislUng  the  electoral  college.  A  read- 
ing of  the  constitutional  records  amply 
demonstrates  this  to  be  true.  In  a  letter 
to  George  Hay,  James  Madison  stated 
what  the  1787  Convention  intended  to 
accomplish.  In  the  letter,  Madison 
stated : 

I  agree  with  you  In  thinking  that  the  elec- 
tion of  presidential  electors  by  district  is  an 
amendment  very  proper  to  be  brotight  for- 
ward. The  district  mode  was  mostly,  if  not 
exclusively,  in  view  when  the  Constitution 
was  framed  and  adopted 

With  this  in  mind,  the  proposal  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Poff)  ,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis >. 
and  myself,  which  will  be,  at  the  proper 
time,  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  com- 
mittee bill.  House  Joint  Resolution 
681,  has  been  framed,  holding  in  mind 
the  proper  use  of  the  electoral  college, 
and  assignment  of  electoral  votes  by 
district.  This  proposal  upholds  the 
original  constitutional  principle  of  the 
electoral  college. 
We  abolish  the  electors  as  such,  but  re- 


tain the  form  and  intent  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  deUils  of  the  substitute  pro- 
posal will  be  explained  when  it  is  offered. 
In  the  meantime,  should  you  wish  to  ex- 
amine the  proposed  substitute,  it  is  set 
out  in  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  iMr.  Dennis  i  on  page 
24890  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
September  9,  1969. 

The  present  procedure  by  which  a 
President  is  elected  does  need  reform. 
Various  reasons  are  assigned  by  various 
people.  Some  of  the  reasons  are  pica- 
yune. For  instance,  there  is  mentioned 
the  problem  of  the  maverick  elector. 
This  problem  is  so  small  as  to  not  be 
worthy  of  mention:  however,  we  elimi- 
nate him  in  our  substitute  proposal.  The 
contingency  of  election  in  the  House  is 
remote  even  under  the  present  system. 
It  has  happened  only  twice,  and  that  in 
the  early  history  of  our  Nation,  once  in 
1800  and  again  in  1824. 

But    the    palpable    imfairness    of    the 
winner-take-all  system,  by  which  a  small 
number  of  popular  votes  may  control  a 
State's  entire  electoral  vote,  cries  out  for 
remedial  action.  That  is  what  we  seek  to 
remedy  by  and  through  our  substitute. 
Neither    the    gentleman    from    Indiana 
(Mr.  Dennis"  nor  I  will  claim  that  our 
proposal  is  perfect.  No  political  system 
is  perfect.  We  do  claim  that  our  proposal 
is  less  imperfect  than  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  also  less  imperfect  than  the 
other    proposals,    and    particularly    the 
committee  proposals.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 681.  which  is  more  imperfect  than 
any  other  proposal,  and  would  exchange 
the  few  imperfections  in  the  present  sys-- 
tern  for  a  horde  of  new  imperfections. 
The  acknowledged  defects  in  the  pres- 
ent system  of  electing  a  President  do  not 
cry  out  for  the  drastic  and  radic  1  scheme 
embodied  in  House  Joint  Resolution  681, 
which  calls  foi^  the  direct  election  of  our 
Presidents.  This  proposal  would  destroy 
our  federal  system.  This  is  the  fimda- 
mental  fact  facing  us  here  now.  Maybe 
that  is  what  we  want  to  do.  I  do  not  think 
we  want  to  destroy  our  tederal  system, 
but  we  ought^  to  know  that  is  what  will 
happen  by  adoption  of  the  direct  election. 
Popular   election  sounds  so   eiasy — so 
simple.    But    examination    .vill    disclose 
problems  which  are  immense".-  complex.^ 
Under  House  Joint  Resolution  681.  the 
regulation  of  all  elections  would  effec- 
tively pass  from  the  States  to  the  Con- 
gress. Under  present  law,  each  State  fixes 
its  own  qualifications  for  voting  and  su- 
pervises its  own  elections.  The  system 
has  its  drawbacks,  of  course,  but  they  are 
far  outweighed  by  its  advantages.  The 
State  constituencies  are  confined;   they 
are  of  manageable  size;  and  they  oper- 
ate in  each  State  under  a  body  of  estab- 
lished election  law. 

The  committee  proposal  would  com- 
pletely alter  this  federal  scheme.  Con- 
gress would  provide  for  a  runoff  election 
if  no  candidate  received  40  percent  of 
the  vote;  Congress  would  fix  minimiun 
residency  requirements:  Congress  would 
wind  up  fixing  age  requirements  and  lit- 
eracy requirements;  Congress  would  be 
required  to  enact  laws  providing  for 
election  contests;  Congress  would  pro- 
vide for  absentee  voting:  Congress  would 
write  laws  for  just  about  everything  else. 
Congress  would  preempt  the  field  of  elec- 


tion laws;  the  States  would  be  required 
to  abandon  their  own  election  laws  in 
order  to  conform  because  it  would  be  im- 
practical to  have  two  sets  of  voters,  one 
for  President  and  the  other  for  State 
elections. 

Some  may  think  it  is  good,  and  tljat  it 
is  what  the  people  want,  but  I  reppat, 
whether  good  or  bad,  the  proposed  change 
is  fundamental  and  radical,  and  must  be 
faced  as  such.  I  believe  that  our  pro- 
posed substitute  provides  a  far  better 
and  wiser  solution. 

The  essential  objection  to  the  operation 
of  the  present  system  used  in  election  of 
Presidents  is  the  distortions  that  exist. 
The  chief  cause  of  the  distortions  is  the 
statewide  general  election  ticket  system 
of  electing  presidential  electors.  The  dis- 
trict system,  as  embodied  in  the  substi- 
tute of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  ( Mr. 
Dennis)  and  me  would  eliminate  the 
winner-take-all  procedure  under  which 
all  the  electors  from  a  State  go  to  the 
statewide  winner,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  statewide  loser  might  have  won 
some  congressional  districts.  Our  pro- 
posal, as  heretofore  stated,  would  follow 
the  plan  for  electing  a  President  as  en- 
visioned by  the  Founding  Fathers. 

If  you  ^^ill  read  all  of  the  varying  and 
dissenting  views  in  the  committee  report 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  681,  and  after 
listening  to  all  of  the  debate  here  on  the 
floor.  I  am  convinced  that  you  will  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  authors  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  were  more  intelligent 
than  some  of  us  have  been  giving  them 
credit  over  the  last  several  years. 
»•      If  the  manner  of  electing  a  President, 
as  they  envisioned,  had  been  followed, 
rather  than  abandoned,  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  me  to  be  here  today 
urging  the  adoption  of   my   substitute. 
Prior  to  1836.  many  presidential  electors 
were  elected  by  popular  vote  from  dis- 
tricts within  the  States.  Each  district 
elected  its  own  elector,  whose  party  affili- 
ation and  vote  might  be  different  from 
those  in  some  other  districts  within  the 
same  State.  These  district  electors  repre- 
sented the  voice  of  the  people  within 
their   districts,   giving   these   people   an 
effective,  independent  voice  "as  citizens 
of  the  United  States."  The  people  were 
not  regimented,  as  they  are  today  under 
the     winner-take-all      general      ticket 
system,  into  voting  solely  in  their  ca- 
pacity  "as   citizens   of   their   State.  '   by 
requiring  that  their  votes  be  counted  on  a 
statewide  basis   only,   and   having   one 
voice  expressed  uniformly  by  all  of  the 
electors  from  the  State. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the 
number  of  people  determines  the  whole 
number  of  presidential  electors  each 
State  shall  have.  Each  State  is  entitled 
to  two  electors,  or  electoral  votes,  coun- 
terparts of  the  two  U.S.  Senators  to 
which  it  is  entitled  as  a  State.  In  addi- 
tion, it  has  additional  electoral  votes 
equal  to  the  number  of  Representatives 
in  Congress  to  which  the  "people"  of  the 
State  are  entitled. 

Senixtors  are  elected  by  the  people  of 
a  State  to  represent  their  "State"  in  Con- 
gress. The  Representatives  are  elected  by 
the  people  of  their  districts  to  represent 
"the  people  '  in  Congress. 

The  district  plan,  as  proposed  in  our 
substitute,  will  effectively  preserve  and 


protect  thtf^dual  character  of  Americans 
as  "citizens  of  the  United  States,"  and  as 
"citizens  of  a  State,"  as  clearly  estab- 
lished in  the  Constitution.  The  great 
compromise  estebUshed  dual  representa- 
tion in  a  bicameral  Congress,  providing, 
first,  for  equal  representation  of  the 
States  as  States,  regardless  of  popula- 
tion or  size,  in  the  Senate,  and,  second, 
for  representation  of  the  people  by  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  House  elected  directly 
by  the  people  and  apportioned  among 
the  several  States  according  to  popula- 
tion. 

This  difference  in  the  character  of  rep- 
resentation in  the  two  Houses  is  sharply 
drawn  in  the  constitutional  provisions  re- 
lating to  qualifications  which  specify 
that  a  Representative  shall  be  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  State  "in"  which  he  shall  be 
chosen,  and  that  a  Senator  shall  be  an 
inhabitant  of  that  State  "for"  which  he 
shall  be  chosen. 

This  balanced  and  symmetrical  struc- 
ture of  dual  citizenship  and  dual  repre- 
senUtion  in  the  Congress  applies  con- 
sistently in  the  parallel  structure  of  dual 
representation  established  for  the  elec- 
toral college.  The  election  of  two  electors 
on  a  statewide  basis  is  an  electipn  for 
the  State  by  persons  acting  in  their  ca- 
pacity as  "citizens  of  the  State."  and  the 
election  of  additional  electors  by  each 
district  would  pro\'ide  separate  elections 
In  each  State  by  persons  acting  in  their 
capacity  as  "citizens  of  the  United 
States." 

Our  proposed  substitute  for  House 
Joint  Resolution  681.  while  abandoning 
"electors  ■  as  such,  preserves  the  electoral 
votes  for  each  State  and  for  each  dis- 
trict, and  preserves  the  dual  citizenship 
status  in  voting  for  President. 

In  addition  to  conforming  to  the  in- 
tent of  the  Constitution,  our  proposal  is 
much  fairer  than  thp  statewide  general 
ticket  system,  wherein  all  presidential 
electors,  whether  oounterparts  of  Sena- 
tors or  of  Representatives,  are  elected 
by  the  same  statewide  count  of  votes  by 
which  the  two  electors,  counterparts  of 
the  State's  two  Senators,  are  elected. 

Now,  in  my  remaining  time,  I  will  re- 
mark briefly  on  some  of  the  evil  results 
that  could  be  expected  from  adoption  of 
the  Joint  Resolution  681,  which  is  before 
us  for  consideration.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned that  it  would  destroy  our  federal 
system,  and  its  price  would  be  complete 
Federal  control  of  our  elections,  leaving 
no  role  to  the  people  or  to  the  States. 

House  Joint  Resolution  681  is  not  elec- 
toral reform — it  is  a  political  transfor- 
mation, flying  squarely  in  the  face  of  the 
most  basic  precept  of  the  Constitution. 
It  is  a  swing  to  an  extreme  which  rep- 
resents the  most  radical  possible  depar- 
ture from  traditional  constitutional 
concepts. 

The  only  real  source  of  complaint  is 
the  statewide,  winner-take-all  election  of 
electors.  This  can  and  should  be  changed, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  current  situ- 
ation, political  or  otherwise,  that  would 
command  the  complete  restructuring  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Presidency.  It  goes 
too  far  for  too  little  reason. 

The  adoption  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 681  would  result  in  15  States  gain- 
ing political  power  in  the  selection  of  the 
President;  34  Statts  and  the  District  of 


Columbia  would  lose,  and  one  State 
would  have  no  change.  The  competition 
between  the  States  to  gain  political  power 
could  well  do  violence  to  age  and  literacy 
requirements  for  voters.  All  of  the  States 
would  have  to  follow  the  leader  to  the 
lowest  voting  age  established  by  others, 
or  see  their  power  in  presidential  elec- 
tions diminish.  Who  knows  where  it 
would  end:  it  has  even  been  suggested 
that  it  could  reach  the  point  that  a 
pregnant  woman  would  be  permitted  two 
votes. 

Furthermore,  a  logical  extension  of 
the  arguments  made  in  support  of  the 
direct  national  election  can  be  extended 
to  include  the  restructuring  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  with  its  assignment  of  two  Sen- 
ators to  each  State.  It  lends  force  to  the 
schemes,  advocated  by  many,  to  destroy 
the  Senate  by  conforming  it  to  a  popula- 
tion basis.  After  all,  if  the  people  of  the 
United  States  elect  the  President  out  of 
one  popular  constituency,  thus  brush- 
ing aside  State  boundaries  and  the  con- 
cept of  States  thtmselves,  then  by  what 
logic  can  it  be  maintained  that  the 
States  should  remain  intact  and  sov- 
ereign and  be  assigned,  equally,  two 
Senatoi-s? 

Fairly  stated,  the  proposal  for  direct 
election  is  fa  ■  more  than  reform.  It  is  re- 
placement of  almost  200  years  of  princi- 
ple. Let  it  be  so  named  and  so  recognized. 
Let  the  people  of  the  country  know 
full  well  the  real,  true  question  that  is 
being  debated  here.  Implicit  and  or- 
dained in  the  proposal  is  the  destruction 
of  the  States  as  parts  of  the  plan  of  elect- 
ing the  President,  making  easier  the  task 
of  those  who  would  rush  forthrightly 
into  the  centralization  of  all  power  in 
Washington,  which  is  going  on  apace, 
even  now. 

I  cannot  see  how  thoughtful  citizens, 
with  lifelong  experience  in  the  work  of 
precinct,  county,  district  and  State  pon- 
tics, as  they  affect  presidential  elections, 
could  fail  to  have  misgivings  about  a 
proposal  which  would  precipitate  them 
into  one  formless  mass  of  people,  across 
the  50  States.  It  could  effectively  crip- 
ple, if  not  destroy  the  political  parties. 
Political  workers,  party  officials,  organiz- 
ers, and  concerned  voters  have  always 
dealt  with  the  work  of  presidential  elec- 
tions in  a  familiar  framewotk.  They 
work  at  the  task  of  carrying  their  con- 
stituencies, and  measure  their  effective- 
ness precinct  by  precinct,  county  to 
county,  district  to  district,  and  State  to 
State. 

This  would  be  no  more  under  the  di- 
rect-election proposal.  Far  from  bringing 
the  vote  for  the  President  closer  to  the 
people,  this  proposal  would  cause  them 
to  lose  their  identity  and  their  interest 
in  a  shapeless  mass. 

Sectional  differences  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomics, resources,  ethnic  groupings,  re- 
ligious blocs,  urbanization  and  so  forth, 
have  always  been  important  elements  in 
presidential  politics.  Merging,  balancing, 
tempering  and  reasonable  compromise 
have  been  veiy  positive  and  valuable 
attributes  of  our  federal  system.  In  fact, 
it  is  this  diversity  of  people  and  interests 
that  has  kept  us  strong  as  a  society,  It 
is  a  precious  balance.  All  of  this  will  be 
drowned  out  and  lost  if  the  direct  elec- 
tion proposal  is  adopted. 


The  direct  election  would  introduce 
greater  uncertainty  into  our  presidential 
elections.  In  the  event  of  close  results,  in 
State  after  State,  such  as  we  saw  In  1960 
and  1968.  we  could  expect  calls  for  wide- 
spread recounts  and  contests  in  the 
courts.  New  Federal  laws  would  have  to 
be  enacted  concerning  such  contests: 
these  laws  would  have  to  be  tested  and 
interpreted  by  the  Federal  courts, 
through  the  Supreme  Court.  The  result 
being  that  it  could  be  weeks  or  months, 
or  even  years,  w ithout  know  ing  who  had 
been  legally  elected  President.  In  pur- 
porting to  seek  certainty,  the  direct  elec- 
tion ironically  introduces  an  element 
which  can  only  lend  itself  to  greater  un- 
certainty. 

Much  has  been  made  in  the  past  of 
dangers  of  fraud  in  elections,  and  we 
have  seen  charges  of  such  when  States 
were  closely  divided,  and  a  State's  whole 
bloc  of  votes  would  be  delivered  in  such 
a  njanner.  But  placing  the  whole  elec- 
torate at  issue,  as  does  the  direct  elec- 
tion proposal,  raises  fraud  to  its  highest 
possible  level.  Such  a  plan  would  na- 
tionalize fraud  and  utilize  every  availa- 
ble bit  of  it.  Presently,  a  given  fraud  can 
affect  the  vote  of  only  one  State.  Under 
the  direct  election,  it  would  affect  the 
vote  of  the  whole  Nation.  Under  the  dis- 
trict plan,  it  would  affect  only  one  elec- 
toral vote. 

A  shift  of  only  60.000  votes  would  have 
reversed  the  outcome  of  the  1960  elec- 
tion, had  it  been  conducted  under  the 
direct  election  plan.  Surely,  this  num- 
ber of  votes  would  be  viewed  as  an 
achievable  goal  for  those  so  inclined,  out 
of  more  than  70  million  votes. 

Splinter  parties  have  heretofore  been 
neutralized  by  the  State  boimdaries  >6f 
the  electoral  college.  The  proponenja  of 
the  direct  election  suggest  that  the  40 
percent  requirement  for  ejectipn  of  a 
President  is  designed  to  allow^20  per- 
cent splintering  of  the  electorate,  and  yet 
permit  one  of  two  major  parties  to  elect 
a  President.  They  do  not  add  that  the 
President  they  elect  may  be  bitterly  op- 
posed by  three  voters  out  of  five,  and 
that  he  could  truly  be  a  minority  Presi- 
dent. 

In  fact,  with  the  multiplicity  of  par- 
ties this  plan  would  encourage,  minority 
Piesidents  would  be  almost  a  certainty. 
The  Madison  Avenue  techniques  of  the 
press  and  television  networks  in  pre- 
senting the  direct  election  to  the  people 
as  a  Utopian  method  of  solving  all  the 
ills  of  society  has  been  biased  and  en- 
tirely one  sided.  It  is  not  mentioned,  or 
slurred  over,  that  40  percyit  of  the  vot- 
ers will  be  able  to  elect  'he  President. 
But  the  resolution  is  here,  and  the  peo- 
ple will  become  informed  that  it  would 
actually  write  the  40-percent  provision 
into  the  Constitution,  the  basic  law  of 
our  land.  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
fact  that  if  adopted,  the  voters  of  the  10 
or  12  largest  cities  would  be  able  to  elect 
the  President,  even  though  he  might  be 
entirely  unacceptable  to  large  majorities 
elsewhere.  But  the  people  will  learn  of 
it  before  such  an  amendment  is  ever 
ratified. 

I  hear  it  asked  here,  "How  was  the  40 
percent  figure  arrived  at?"  No  good  rea- 
son is  assigned — ^purely  rationalization. 
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But  this  40  percent  would  make  it  possi- 
ble for  the  10  or  12  largest  cities  to  elect. 
I  wonder  if  that  is  the  reason  for  it.  Were 
the  figure  45  percent,  it  would  make  a 
minority  election  more  dlfiBcult;  were 
It  50  percent,  the  minority  election  would 
be  impossible;  were  it  35  percent,  the  in- 
tent would  be  too  obvious.  As  amend- 
ments are  offered,  I  expect  this  will 
become  apparent. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  an  effective 
President  should  have  a  majority  base 
of  some  sort,  whether  it  be  a  majority 
of  the  voters,  or  a  majority  of  the  areas 
of  the  Nation.  Throughout  our  history, 
our  Presidents  have  liad  sucli  a  base, 
even  in  1800  and  1824.  when  they  were 
selected  by  the  representatives  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  States.  A  Presidency  based 
upon  40  percent  of  the  votes  cast  would 
be  shaky,  indeed. 

In  the  end,  the  essential  weakness  of 
the  direct-election  proposal  is  that  its 
ratification  is  most  deeply  in  doubt.  The 
big  States  versus  the  little  States  is  an 
issue  ttuit  will  not  go  away.  It  remains 
with  us -as  it  has  from  the  date  of  the 
great  compromise  of  1787.  which  made 
our  Constitution  possible.  Thus  the  Con- 
gress is  being  asked  to  adopt  the  proposal 
that  is  least  likely  to  be  ratified  by  the 
smaller  States,  which  by  any  count  will 
number  more  than  30.  Will  they  sacrifice 
their  statehood  in  presidential  elections 
on  the  altar  of  an  undefined  political 
slogan,  "one  man,  one  vote"?  I  think  not. 
By  mere  failure  to  act,  any  13  States  can 
defeat  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

And  that  brings  me  to  a  final  thought 
I  want  to  lay  before  you  for  considera- 
tion. The  proponents  of  direct  election 
claim  they  want  to  effectuate  the  "one 
man,  one  vote"  slogan.  But  they  immedi- 
ately provide  that  a  President  shall  be 
elected  by  40  percent  of  the  voters,  which 
effectively  belies  the  "one  man,  one  vote" 
claim.  The  real  meaning  of  the  40-per- 
cent provision  is  "one  man,  1'2  votes." 
Under  this  "one  man,  I'a  votes'  provi- 
sion, as  I  have  mentioned  earlier,  it 
would  mean  that  a  mar  could  be  elected 
Pi-esident  who  was  bitterly  opposed  by 
tluee  out  of  five  voters.  If  this  is  "one 
man,  one  vote."  I  do  not  understand  the 
English  language. 

In  my  judgment,  there  were  gathered 
together  at  the  1787  Constitutional  Con- 
vention the  greatest  political  minds  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  They  drew  upon 
their  own  knowledge  and  experience,  as 
well  as  the  experiences  of  6.000  years  of 
mankind's  search  for  liberty,  and  pro- 
duced the  finest  political  document  ever 
conceived  in  the  mind  of  man,  before  or 
since.  It  has  proved  its  worth  over  a 
period  of  nearly  200  years.  I  have  great 
faith  in  the  minds  and  judgment  of 
Washington.  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Madi- 
son, Hamilton,  and  the  others '^ho  com- 
posed that  document.  I  hesitate  to  dras- 
tically tamper  with  it.  Those  who  advo- 
cate this  change  in  the  Constitution  must 
bear  the  burden  of  proof  that  their  rem- 
edy will  not  produce  greater  evils  in  the 
body  politic  than  those  it  would  cure. 
This  they  have  not  done. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Yes;  if  I  have  the  time. 


Mr.  MnCVA.  I  am  startled  and  con- 
cerned at  the  gentleman's  statement 
about  the  possibility  of  vote  fraud  in  the 
proposal  under  debate,  or  I  should  say. 
his  reference  to  increasing  the  potential 
for  fraud.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  pres- 
sent  system  affords  the  greatest  poten- 
tial for  fraud  because  of  the  leverage 
of  a  few  votes. 

May  I  call  the  gentleman's  attention 
to  the  1960  elections  ■  where  there  were 
allegations — which  were  never  substan- 
tiated— that  in  my  State  there  were  diffi- 
culties and  irregularities;  only  9,000 
votes  separated  the  two  candidates  in 
that  instance.  On  the  basis  of  that  situa- 
tion. 27  electoral  votes  went  to  one  party, 
rather  than  the  other.  However,  under 
the  direct  election  plan  9,000  votes  would 
merely  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  total 
cast  throughout  the  Nation.  Would  not 
the  potential  effects  of  any  fraud  or  ir- 
regularities be  far  less  under  the  direct 
election  system?  Would  the  gentleman 
care  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  that.  That  question  is  a  basic  reason 
that  I  support  the  district  plan  because 
that  9,000  votes  would  not  have  affected 
the  27  electoral  votes  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois imder  the  plan  we  are  proposing.  It 
would  affect  only  the  one  vote  in  the 
district,  plus  the  two  State  votes.  This 
would  limit  fraud  to  just  three  electoral 
votes,  while  under  the  direct  election 
plan  it  would  affect  the  election  across 
the  whole  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, in  such  a  way  that  it  could  switch 
the  result  of  the  election. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  point  is 
this.  The  less  leverage  there  is,  the  less 
fraud  there  can  be  and  the  direct  elec- 
tion plan  has  the  least  leverage  of  all. 
Mr.  DOWDY.  For  the  district  plan? 
Mr.  MIKVA.  For  the  direct  election 
plan. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  For  the  direct  election 
plan  those  60.000  votes  would  have 
switched  the  result  of  the  election.  A 
change  of  60.000  votes  would  have  al- 
tered the  election  in  1960.  But  under  the 
district  plan  it  could  have  affected  only 
three  electoral  votes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOAATDY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  the  time,  I  wonder  if  he 
could  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  to  whom  he  just  yielded  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  was  in  favor  of  this 
change  in  1960  when  that  9,000  votes 
took  so  many  electoral  votes  to  his  candi- 
date And  in  fact  provided  the  margin  of 
victory. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  to  respond  to  the  gentle- 
man's inquiry. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer 
that  question  and  to  say  that  I  was  for 
the  direct  election  plan  in  the  election  of 
1960 — as  I  am  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas, 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman in  his  position  at  least  if  not  in 
his  reasons  in  opposing  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 681. 1  do  not  agree  with  his  alter- 
nate plan.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  after  a  great  period  of  operation 
under  the  present  electoral  system  it 
would  be  a  bad  thing  to  throw  it  over. 
But  under  the  district  plan,  does  the 
gentleman  know  what  would  have  been 
the  result  in  the  election  between  Mr. 
Kennedy  and  Mr.  Nixon? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  As  I  understand,  the 
result  in  that  case  would  have  been  that 
Mr.  Nixon  would  have  been  elected.  I 
am  not  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Well,  I  am  not  either.  I 
do  know  that  had  there  been  -^  propor- 
tional plan  in  1960  that  Mr.  Nixon  would 
have  been  elected.  I  do  not  Icnow  that 
that  applies,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  does, 
to  the  district  plan. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  But  the  result  would 
have  been,  as  I  understand,  a  difference 
between  the  popular  vote  and  the  result 
under  the  plan  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man. I  believe  that  under  the  district  sys- 
tem the  result  would  have  been  278  to 
245  in  favor  of  Mr.  Nixon,  although  the 
popular  vote  went  the  other  way. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  If  that  i:  true— and,  the 
gentleman  must  understand,  that  I  have 
not  checked  it 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  But  imder  the  exist- 
ing system  the  result  of  the  electoral  vote 
came  out  the  same  a^  the  popular  vote. 

Now.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
we  should  not  lightly  abandon  the  elec- 
toral college,  but  I  suggest  that  possibly 
the  district  plan  would  create  a  greater 
propensity  toward  a  difference  between 
the  popular  vote  and  the  electoral  vote. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  The  district  plan  would 
make  the  electoral  vote  more  nearly  con- 
form to  the  popular  vote,  as  evidenced  in 
the  1968  election. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  notice  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  also  mentioned  among  the 
fathers  of  our  country.  James  Madison, 
in  supi>ort  of  his  concept  of  federalism. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  as  I  did  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana, if  the  gentleman  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  James  Madison,  the  father  of 
our  Constitution,  was  a  strong  propo- 
nent of  the  popular  plan  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent back  in  1787? 

Mr.  QOWDY.  Perhaps.  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  can  quote  from  a  letter  that  Mad- 
ison wrote  to  George  Hay  in  which  he 
said: 

I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  the  elec- 
tion of  presidential  electors  by  district  is  an 
amendment  very  proper  to  be  brought  for- 
ward. The  district  mode  was  mostly,  if  not 
excliasively.  in  view  when  the  Constitution 
was  f»amed  and  adopted. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  if  he  will  look  into  the  context 
of  that  in  a  bit  more  detail  the  gentle- 
man will  find  that  James  Madison  fa- 
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vored  our  present  plan  above  the  plan 

bv  which  the  State  legislatures  would 

select  electors,  but  he  did  not  favor  the 

plan  above  the  popular  election.  That  is 

what  President  Madison  had  reference 

to  in  the  remarks  the  gentleman  has  just 

quoted.  „, 

Mr.    HUTCHINSON.    Mr.    Clrairman, 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  . 

Mr  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yieldmg.  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  whether  the 
gentleman  would  agree  that  it  would  be 
a  fair  presumption  in  normal  circum- 
stances that  under  the  district  plan  the 
partv  which  elected,  that  is,  controlled 
the  House  of  Representatives,  would  also 
presumably  elect  the  President  because 
if  a  particular  party  was  strong  enough 
to  elect  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives then  under  the  district  plan— 
and  that  is  what  we  have— is  it  not  likely 
that  the  same  party  would  elect  the 
President? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  would  think  usually 
that  would  happen,  althoufih  not  always. 
There  have  been  times  in  my  district 
where  I  was  elected  but  the  Repubhcan 
presidential  candidate  prevailed.  I  re- 
call that  was  true  at  least  in  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower's 1956  election  campaign. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  would  concede 
that,  but  just  as  a  further  response,  if 
the  gentleman  would  yield  further,  in 
response  to  the  colloquy  that  took  place 
just  a  very  few  minutes  ago  between  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  another  Mem- 
ber on  the  floor,  it  just  occurred  to  me 
that  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  the  party  strong  enough  to 
elect  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  be  strong  enough  to 
elect  the  President  under  the  district 
plan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  again  expired. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  response  to  the  question  pro- 
pounded by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out 
that  under  the  district  plan  in  the  last 
election  President  Nixon  would  have  re- 
ceived 289  electoral  votes,  as  compared 
to  192  votes  for  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey— and  yet  nevertheless  you  have  a 
Democratic  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Under  the  district  plan 
in  the  last  election.  I  have  checked.  Mr. 
Nixon  would  have  received  12  less  elec- 
toral votes  than  he  received.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey would  have  received  identically 
the  same  and  Mr.  Wallace  would  have 
received  12  more  votes  than  he  received. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  But  the 
point  is  that  President  Nixon  still  would 
liave  won. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  That  is  right. 
Mr.   ROGERS  of  Colorado.   And   still 
you  have  a  Democratic  House,  and  that 
certainly  dispells  your  conclusion. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  There  would  be  a  differ- 
ence in  the  totals  under  the  district  plan. 


when  compared  with  the  totals  under  the 
"winner  take  all,"  as  presently  practiced. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairfnan.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Cahfomia   'Mr.  Wiggins >. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  cannot  resist 
commenting  on  the  most  recent  colloquy 
between  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
iMr.  Rogers)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Dowdy  i .  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  a  most  pertinent  observation  to 
make  about  the  fact  of  there  now  being 
a  Republican  President  and  a  Demo- 
cratic House  is  that  a  great  many  Demo- 
cratic voters  throughout  the  countr>'  ob- 
viously showed  the  great  good  judgment 
of  voting  for  Richard  Nixon. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
here  to  support  House  Joint  Resolution 
681. 

I  think  I  have  always  supported  elec- 
toral college  refoi-m.  but  I  did  not  ap- 
proach these  hearings  in  lavor  of  the 
direct  election  plan.  Indeed,  I  was  lean- 
ing toward  the  district  plan.  But  after 
the  hearings  and  after  the  deliberation 
which  I  personally  and  our  committee 
gave  to  this  most  important  subject,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  di- 
rect election  of  the  President  is  best. 
Accordingly.  I  am  here  to  embrace  House 
Joint  Resolution  681  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 

I  have  taken  this  time  during  gen- 
eral debate  to  add  to  the  legislative  liis- 
tor>-  surrounding  tliis  most  important 
measure. 

The  first  subject  that  I  would  like  to 
address  myself  to  is: 

Under  the  resolution,  who  may  vote? 
In   section    1    of   the   resolution   it  is 
provided : 

The  people  of  the  several  States  and  the 
District  constituting  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  United  States  shall  elect  •    •    • 


This  sentence  upon  careful  analysis 
indicates  that  the  constitutional  power 
does  not  extend  the  right  to  vote  to  all 
people.  Only  people  of  the  several  States 
and  the  district  constituting  the  seat  of 
government  may  vote  under  this  reso- 
lution. 

It  should  be  understood,  therefore,  that 
the  Congress  is  denied  the  power  to 
grant  legislatively  the  franchise  to  Amer- 
ican citizens  in  the  territories  and  Amer- 
ican citizens  domiciled  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  not  domiciled  in  the  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia.  That  fact,  I 
think,  should  be  understood. 

Section  1  also  provides  that  two  per- 
sons must  consent  to  the  joining  of  their 
names  as  a  presidential  and  vice  presi- 
dential team. 

By  this  section  and  others  the  incon- 
sistent provisions  of  the  12th  amend- 
ment are  by  implication  repealed.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  language  oi  section  1 
■  or  in  this  section  of  the  resolution  before 
us  inconsistent  with  the  final  sentence 
of  the  12th  amendment  which  provides. 

But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible 
to  the  office  of  President  shall  be  eligible  to 
that  of  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 


The  final  sentence  just  quoted  remains 
in  my  view  imimpaired  and  a  part  of  the 
Constitution. 

There  are  some  diversity  provisions 
in  the  12th  amendment  with  respect  to 
electors  in  one  State  being  required  to 
cast  their  votes  for  a  presidential  or 
vice-presidential  candidate  from  another 
Stale.  I  do  not  think  these  provisions 
have  been  repealed.  They  have  been  ren- 
dered obsolete  by  the  direct  election 
amendment. 

In  section  2  the  State  legislatures  are 
granted  the  power  to  determine  the  qual- 
ifications of  voters.  This  follows  the  pat- 
tern now  in  the  constitution  in  article  I, 
section  2,  and  the  17th  amendment, 
which  specifies  the  qualifications  for 
voters  for  Representatives  in  Congress 
and  for  Senators. 

The  second  section  also  grants  powers 
to  the  Congress  to  provide  for  uniform 
lesidency  requirements. 

In  a  national  election  no  otherwise 
qualified  voter  should  be  denied  the  right 
to  vote  because  of  a  recent  change  in 
residence.  However,  it  is  equally  impor- 
tant to  insure  that  such  person  votes 
onlv  once.  Uniform  residency  require- 
ments can  assure  this  result.  The  purpose 
of  the  uniform  residency  requirement  is 
to  prevent  duplicate  voting. 

I  should  like  to  comment  ver>-  briefly 
on  the  subject  of  age.  It  has  been  stated 
in  some  quarters  that  the  direct  popular 
election  proposal  would  give  authority  to 
Congress  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18 
or  to  some  other  appropriate  age.  It 
should  be  observed  that  this  subject  was 
debated  by  the  committee  but  was  de- 
leted purposely  by  the  committee.  There 
is  no  provision  in  this  amendment  pro- 
viding for  uniform  age  qualifications.  It 
is  my  view  as  one  member  of  this  com- 
mittee that  it  would  require  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  rather  than  simply 
legislation  in  order  to  grant  the  fran- 
chise nationally  to  18-year-olds. 

It  has  been  said  that  section  2  and  sec- 
tion 4  grant  a  new  power  to  Congress  to 
legislate  so  as  to  control  State  election 
machinery. 

In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  borne  m 
mind  that  Congress  now  possesses  a  re- 
served power  to  make  or  alter  regulations 
providing  for  the  manner  of  electing  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives.  Accordingly, 
such  additional  powers  as  may  be  granted 
by  this  amendment  only  extends  a  sun- 
ilar  power  with  respect  to  the  Presidents 
and  Vice  Presidents. 

I  believe  that  I  would  be  less  than  can- 
did if  I  did  not  admit  that  there  is  the 
possibihty  of  federalizing  election  proce- 
dures. But  if  that  be  true,  if  that  be  the 
onlv  way  in  which  the  prerogatives  and 
the  sovereignty  of  States  might  be 
eroded.  I  think  it  is  indeed  a  smai:  price 
to  pay  for  the  great  goal  of  permuting 
the  people  to  select  their  President. 

The  reserved  power  in  Congress  pro- 
vided in  sections  2  and  4.  as  I  have  said, 
merely  follows  the  grant  of  power  now 
existing  in  Congress  to  make  or  alter 
regulations  in  Federal  elections. 

There  is.  however,  new  language  in  sec- 
tion 4  Reserved  power  is  retained  by  the 
Congress  to  make  or  alter  regulations 
providing  for  "entitlement  to  inclusion  on 
the  ballot."  This  is  new  language  m  the 
Constitution.  Those  who  are  fearful  of 
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the  reach  of  this  language  should  also 
be  concerned  about  the  possibility,  which 
is  not  unprecedented,  that  a  major  can- 
didate's name  would  be  denied  access  to 
the  ballot  in  some  States.  It  is  to  this  pos- 
sibility that  the  new  language  is  ad- 
dressed. The  new  language  should  not  be 
construed,  and  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
this  member  of  the  committee,  at  least, 
that  the  words  "entitlement  to  inclusion 
on  the  ballot"  be  construed,  as  a  grant  of 
power  to  supplant  the  convention  system 
of  naming  candidates  in  favor  of  a  na- 
tional primary  procedure.  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  I  speak  only  for  myself  in 
this  regard.  It  is  not  my  intention  as  one 
member  of  the  committee  to  confer  any 
additional  power  on  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  eliminating 
the  convention  system  of  selecting  candi- 
dates. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  concur  altogether,  and 
1  would-hope  the  gentlen.ai*  would  pro- 
pound the  question  directly  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
in  order  that  the  legislative  history  on 
this  electoral  reform  measure  might  be 
abundantly  clear. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
do  so,  but  I  would  like  first  to  complete 
my  statement  and  then  I  shall  come  back 
to  that  point. 

Whatever  power  the  Congress  may 
have  in  this  field  of  regulating  national 
primaries,  it  is  not  my  intention  that 
the  new  amendment  shall  enlarge  upon 
that  power. 

Section  5  provides  for  the  death  or 
withdrawal  of  a  candidate  and  fills  the 
void  left  by  the  20th  amendment.  Tlie 
question  of  disability  of  a  candidate  is 
not  resolved,  and  it  is  the  intention  that 
the  political  parties  themselves  shall 
handle  this  delicate  and  difficult  problem. 
Section  6  contains  the  usual  language 
giving  power  to  enforce  the  article  by 
appropriate  legislation.  In  recent  years 
the  Supreme  Court  has  found  similar 
language  to  be  an  independent  source 
of  legislative  power.  Such  a  construction 
is  not  intended  with  respecu  to  section  6. 
The  nature  and  breadth  of  congressional 
power  is  contained  in  the  first  five  sec- 
tions of  this  amendment.  Section  6  does 
not  add  to  that  power,  in  my  view.  It 
merely  permits  the  Congress  to  exercise 
the  power  contained  in  the  first  five  sec- 
tions in  an  appropriate  manner. 

Now  I  am  going  to  return  to  this  ques- 
tion of  the  national  primary  and  ask  a 
question  of  our  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee.  I  see  that  he  is  not  on 
the  floor,  but  pending  his  return,  I  would 
like  to  direct  a  question  to  the  ranking 
Republican  member  in  order  to  clear  up 
the  legislative  history  concerning  any 
power  vested  by  this  amendment  to  regu- 
late national  primaries.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
would  be  pleased  to  comment.  There 
was  no  discussion  of  that  matter  of  any 
moment,  and  therefore  no  decision 
reached  on  the  positive  or  negative  side. 
Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate  the  gentleman's   remarks. 


If  I  may,  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  a  senior  member  of  the 
Judiciar>'  Committee,  in  the  absence  of 
the  chairman.  Would  the  gentleman 
care  to  comment  upon  my  observation 
that  the  language  "entitlement  to  in- 
clusion on  the  ballot"  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  a  conferral  of  power  to  regu- 
late primaries  or  the  convention  system? 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  concur  in  the  comment  from  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  and  point  out  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  now 
has  the  authority  over  the  election  of 
the  President  and  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  U.S.  Sen- 
ators to  provide  rules  and  regulations 
therefor. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  agree  therefore  that 
whatever  the  thrust  of  this  new  lan- 
guage, it  does  not  add  to  any  power  what- 
ever that  may  be  now  possessed  by  the 
Congress? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  readily 
agree  it  would  not  add  to  any  power 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  The 
gentleman  is  doing  an  excellent  job  in 
getting  clarification  on  some  of  the 
questions  surroimding  this  proposed 
amendment.  I  would  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman now  could  help  me  or  could  get 
some  other  member  of  the  committee  to 
clarify  the  intent  of  a  sentence  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  bill  which  reads: 

Each  elector  shall  cast  a  single  vote  for 
two  persons  who  shaU  have  consented  to 
the  joifilng  of  their  names  as  candidates 
for  thei  offices  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

I  have  read  this  in  the  light  that  it 
it  intended  by  the  committee  that  a  man 
cannot  under  any  circumstances  have  his 
name  placed  on  the  ballot  of  any  State 
as  a  candidate  for  the  high  office  of  Pres- 
ident without  a  running  mate  for  the 
office  of  Vice  President  or  that  running 
mate  cannot  be  a  running  mate  of  any 
other  candidate.  Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  WIGGINS,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 
the  intent  of  the  committee  to  insure 
the  integrity  of  the  party  system  by  re- 
quiring that  pairs  of  candidates  not  only 
consent  to  the  joining  of  their  names, 
but  also  to  prevent  a  candidate  from  ap- 
pearing on  the  ballot  of  any  other  party. 
Those  were  the  considerations  which 
prompted  the  committee's  requirement 
that  the  President  and  Vice  President 
run  as  a  team  by  voluntarily  consenting 
to  the  joining  of  their  names. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  has  given  a  quite  frank 
answer.  I  wonder  if  he  would  be  as  can- 
did in  saying  as  well  it  was  the  intent 
of  the  committee  to  limit  the  number  of 
parties  which  might  participate  by  ap- 
proaching the  amendment, in  this  man- 
ner. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  will  be  as  candid  as 
possible.  I  think  there  is  some  danger 
in  the  proliferation  of  parties,  but  there 
.  is  nothing  in  this  amendment'  which  pro- 
hibits a  minor  party  from  achipving  ma- 


jority status.  I  think  there  is  something 
to  be  gained  for  America  by  not  making 
it  easy  for  multiple  political  parties  to 
arise.  We  do  not  design  an  amendment 
here  to  lock  into  the  Constitution  a  Re- 
publican and  a  Democrat  Party.  That 
is  not  the  case  at  all.  New  parties  may 
grow  and  may  prosper  if  they  can  do 
so  upon  their  own  merit.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  do  not  encourage  them. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  given  me  understandable 
answers  which  will  make  a  contribution 
to  this  amendment  as  it  proceeds  along 
the  legislative  highway. 

The  two-party  system  has  no  basis 
under  the  Constitution  or  in  law,  but  is 
not  the  final,  net  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment to  give  them  an  unwritten  ad- 
vantage. 

Mr.  WIGGINS,  No,  I  would  disagree. 
The    CHAIRMAN    pro    tempore.    The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  WIGGINS,  I  would  disagree  with 
the  conclusion  that  the  amendment  gives 
tacit  official  consent  to  the  two-party 
system.  I  believe,  however,  it  does  recog- 
nize the  party  system,  but  certainly  not 
a  specific  number  of  parties. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michit^an. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  believe  it  was  my  individual  views 
that  the  possible  scope  of  the'  "en- 
titlement to  inclusion  on  the  ballot" 
phi-ase  was  raised.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  the  gentleman  from  California 
make  a  legislative  history  as  best 
he  can  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
that  "entitlement  to  inclusion  on  the 
ballot"  be  so  broadly  construed  as  to  per- 
mit Congiess  to  prohibit  a  convention 
system  and  require  a  national  primary. 
I  am  a  little  bit  disappointed,  may  I 
say,  in  the  response  the  gentleman  has 
gotten  when  he  propounded  the  question. 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  was  the  clear- 
cut  legislative  history  that  perhaps  the 
gentleman  desires,  and  certainly  not  the 
legislative  liistory  I  would  have  desired. 
Consequently,  I  believe  the  question  still 
is  there,  that  it  is  possible  this  language 
may  be  so  broadly  construed.  I  hope  I  am 
wrong.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

May  I  say,  it  is  my  own  opinion  that 
certainly  it  is  not  the  congressional 
intent  to  give  that  language  so  broad  a 
scope.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen, 
as  we  have  all  seen,  how  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  been  in- 
terpreting constitutional  phrases  of  late 
years. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Perhaps  after  reading 
the  preceding  exchange,  the  court  will 
not  interpret  the  language  improperly. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  MiNiSH) . 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  1968 
presidential  election  has  provided  the 
impetus  for  reform  of  our  historical 
method  of  choosing  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  Last 


year  we  narrowly  avoided  a  constitu- 
tional crisis  of  perilous  proportions.  For- 
tunately, in  this  instance  the  candidate 
receiving  a  plurality  of  the  popular  votes 
also  gamered  the  majority  of  electoral 
votes  necessary  for  election.  But  such  a 
propitious  result  is  far  from  assured  in 
the  future  and  it  is  now  time  to  correct 
those  inherent  defects  which  jeopardize 
our  Nation's  stability  and  our  Govern- 
ment's continuity. 

The  constitutional  amendment  we  are 
considering  today  provides  a  mechanism 
which  will  assure  stability,  continuity, 
and  equity  in  the  election  of  our  Nation's 
highest  public  officials.  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 681  calls  for  the  direct  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  by  pop- 
ular vote.  An  additional  provision  speci- 
fies that,  in  the  event  no  candidate  re- 
ceives at  least  40  percent  of  the  popular 
vote,  a  runoff  election  shall  be  held  be- 
tween the  two  presidential  candidates 
receiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes. 
Historical  evidence  indicates  that  the 
necessity  for  a  runoff  will  be  rare.  Oniy 
once  in  the  entire  history  of  our  Nation 
has  a  presidential  election  failed  to  pro- 
duce a  candidate  wtih  40  percent  of  the 
popular  vote. 

As  the  American  Bar  Association  has 
stated,  the  present  electoral  college  sys- 
tem is  "archaic,  undemocratic,  complex, 
ambiguous.  Indirect,  and  dangerous." 
One  of  its  most  persistent  defects  is  the 
distortion  which  occurs  between  the 
voice  of  the  people  and  its  reflection  in 
the  electoral  coUege.  The  final  electoral 
•  vote  seldom  bears  even  a  close  re- 
semblance to  the  popular  vote  result.  For 
example,  in  1956  President  Eisenhower 
was  elected  with  55  percent  of  the 
popular  vote.  Yet  Eisenhower  received 
82  percent  of  the  electoral  votes.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  received  57  percent  of  the 
electoral  votes  in  1960.  but  his  popular 
vote  amounted  to  only  49  percent. 

Under  the  present  system,  up  to  50 
percent  of  a  State's  electorate  casts 
meaningless  or  wasted  votes.  Since  each 
State's  electoral  votes  are  assigned  on  a 
winner-take-all  basis,  a  large  proportion 
of  voters  are  effectively  disenfranchised. 
Another  shortcoming  in  the  present 
method  is  the  possibility  of  the  so-called 
independent  elector  who  disregards  his 
constitutents'  will  and  votes  for  a  candi- 
date other  than  the  popular  winner.  Last 
year  one  North  Carolina  elector  did  just 
this,  and  his  constitutional  right  to  act 
according  to  his  own  inclinations  was 
upheld  by  the  Congress. 

All  the  imperfections  conspire  to 
produce  a  deadlock  and  a  potential  crisis 
as  the  election  is  thrown  into  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Here  the  possibiUty 
for  distortion  increases  with  a  minority 
of  the  Members  of  the  House,  constitut- 
ing a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
smallest  State  delegations,  able  to  coritrol 
the  vote.  .'  '      •  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  direct  election  by  the 
people  is  the  most  simple,  rational,  demo- 
cratic means  by  which  to  achieve  the 
much -needed  and  long  overdue  reform 
of  our  method  of  choosing  the  President 
and  Vice  President.  Adoption  of  the 
pending  amendment  by  the  Congress  and 
eventual  i;atification  by  the  requisite 
number  of  States  will  insure  the  applica- 


tion of  the  one-man,  one-vote  principle 
to  our  most  important  electoral  contest. 
Moreover,  recognition  will  at  last  be 
given,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  rhetoric  to  the 
u-isdom.  prudence,  and  good  judgment  of 
the^merican  people, 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr,  Chair- 
man. I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <  Mr.  Ryan  > . 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  at  the  out- 
set I  should  Uke  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  their  contributions  not 
only  in  this  debate  as  it  has  progressed 
so  far  but  also  for  the  very  thorough 
and  dedicated  efforts  they  made 
throughout  the  hearings  and  considera- 
tion of  the  markup  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  681. 

The  debate  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 681.  of  which  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
cosponsor  and  which  would  provide  for 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  for  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent by  the  people  of  the  several  States 
and  of'  the  District  constituting  the  seat 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
is  indeed  a  historic  occasion.  We  are 
poised  at  a  rare  and  significant  moment, 
when  our  action  may  well  determine  our 
Nation's  course  for  Generations  yet  to 
come. 

This  is  the  first  occasion  upon  which 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  de- 
bated at  length  the  amendment  of  our 
Constitution  to  provide  for  the  direct 
election  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President,  and  it  is  the  first  occasion 
since  1854  when  the  House  has  examined 
in  deptl*.  the  question  of  the  alteration 
of  the  present  electoral  college  system. 
In  that  year  the  debate  concerned  a  dis- 
trict plan  proposal,  as  it  did  in  1826, 

It  is  true  that  the  House  debated 
previously  and  rejected,  in  July  1950. 
the  Lodge-Gossett  proportional  plan,  but 
in  that  case  the  proposal  was  considered 
under  the  suspension  of  the  rules  pro- 
cedure, with  very  strict  time  limitations. 
Electoral  college  reform  is  long  over- 
due, and  if  the  method  of  selecting  our 
President  is  to  be  revised  the  change 
must  be  fundamental,  insuring  that  the 
principle  of  one  man.  one  vote  apphes  to 
the  highest  elective  office  in  the  Nation 
.so  that  the  President  of  all  the  people  is 
actually  elected  by  all  the  people. 

Direct  popular  election  is  the  only  truly 
democratic  method,  for  it  is  the  only 
way  tj3  guarantee  that  the  candidate  who 
receives  a  plurality  of  the  votes  becomes 
Pi'esident.  Under  every  other  plan— the 
present  electoral  college  system,  the  pro- 
portional plan,  or  the  district  plan— it 
is  possible  for  a  candidate  who  does  not 
receive  the  most  popular  votes  to  become 
President  ■  and  it  happened  under  the 
present  electoral  college  system  on  three 
occasions— 1824.  1876.  and  1888. 

Direct  popiflar '  election  is  the  onl>' 
method  under  which  the  vote  of  any 
voter  living  in  any  part  of  any  State  has 
the  same  effect  on  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion as  the  vote  of  any  vot«r  living  in  any 
part  of  any  other  State. 

Although  President  Nixon  in  his  mes- 
sage on  electoral  college  reform  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1969.  expressed,  -his  personal 


feeling  that  the  candidate  who  wins  the 
most  popular  votes  should  become  Pres- 
ident." he  in  reality  advocated  the  pro- 
portional plan  under  which  the  electoral 
vote  of  a  State  would  be  distnbulffd 
among  the  candidates  for  President  in 
proportion  to  the  popular  vote  cast.  And 
the  Attorney  General  testified,  "the  ad- 
ministration has  not  recommended  to 
the  Congress  any  specific  plan" —hear- 
ings, page  628. 

I  share  the  President's  personal  feel- 
ing, and  fear  the  consequences  if  the 
loser  should  ever  agam  become  the  win- 
ner imder  the  present  or  any  other 
system. 

When  asked  by  me  if  the  administra- 
tion were  "concerned  that  there  might 
be  a  constitutional  crisis  in  this  counti-y 
if  a  person  became  President  through  the 
present  system  or  through  any  system 
which  resulted  in  his  election  without  a 
popular  plurality."  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  replied.  "No;  we  are  not"— 
hearings,  page  629. 

I  think  all  of  us  must  be  concerned 
about  the  very  real  possibility  of  a  con- 
stitutional crisis  arising  from  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President  who  is  not  the  pop- 
ular choice  of  all  the  people. 

We  must  also  be  concerned  a"bout  the 
possibihty  of  a  deadlock,  a  vacancy  of 
uncertain  duration,  and  the  evils  inher- 
ent in  a  bargained  election  in  the  House. 
Last  fall  the  inadequacies  and  penis 
of   our   existing    electoral    system    were 
made  all  too  evident  as  the  Nation  barely 
averted  a  drastic  political  crisis,  brush- 
ing past  serious  possibilities  of  a  trading 
of  electoral  votes  for  commitments  on 
future  policy  which  would  have  been  con- 
trary to  the  views  of  a  majority  of  our 
people,  and  a  contingent  election  of  the 
President  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives   in    an    unrepresentative    manner 
whereby  the  least  populous  States  would 
have  been  on  an  even  footing  with  the 
most  populous  and  in  which  it  would  have 
been    mathematically    possible    for    59 
Members  of  the  435  House  Members  to 
determine  the  result.  Those  59  Members 
are  a  majority  of  the  26  smallest  State 
delegation.":. 

We  now  face  the  opponumty  to  remove 
tlie  most  undemocratic  and  anachronistic 
feature  in  the  Constitution  and  to  re- 
place it  with  a  means  whereby  the 
directly  expressed  will  of  the  voters  will 
determine  who  will  be  the  President. 
Directly,  popular  election  will  forever  re- 
move the  devices  of  presidential  electors, 
electoral  votes,  unpledged  electors,  faith- 
less electors,  and  possible  selection  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  through  which 
the  will  of  the  voters  may  be  thwarted  or 
repudiated. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  is 
the  moment  to  act.  Public  opinion,  as 
indicated  in  the  Gallup  and  Harris  pub- 
lic opinion  polls,  as  well  as  in  the  results 
of  many  constituent  questionnaires  in- 
serted by  Members  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  heavily  favors  direct  popular 
election  of  the  President.  Polls  of  mem- 
bers ef  State  legislatures  disclose  a  simi- 
lar preference.  Over  80  percent  of  voters 
polled  want  the  change. 

If  there  is  to  be  electoral  reform,  the 
change  to  be  made  should  not  be  a  mere 
tinkering  with  an  outmoded  apparatus 
which   this   Nation   has   long   ago   out- 
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grown,  but  should  be  suited  to  the  politi- 
cal realities  of  today. 

Ideally,  how  can  anyone  argue  with 
the  premise  of  airect  popular  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President? 

The  present  system  is  a  balance  of  in- 
equities, the  result  of^^a  constitutional 
convention  compromise,  the  creators  of 
which  provided  for  a  contingent  election 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  where 
the  small  States  would  have  equal  voice 
with  the  large  States. 

The  essential  elements  of  today's  sys- 
tem, that  is,  the  electoral  college,  pledged 
and  unpledged  electors,  the  winner  take 
all  unit  vote,  result  in  disfranchisement 
of  minority  voters  in  each  State— those 
who  vote  for  the  loser  and  see  the  votes 
attributable  to  them  actually  cast  for  a 
candidate  to  whom  they  are  opposed— 
the  risk  of  a  Pi'esident  who  did  not  re- 
ceive a  plurality,  and  the  vote  of  a  voter 
in  one  State  counting  more  than  the 
vote  of  a  voter  in  another  State.  The  re- 
sult of  all  this,  as  Gus  Tyler,  assistant 
president.  International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  Union,  at  the  Judicial^  Com- 
mittee hearings  described  the  situation, 
is  that  of  -countervailing  inequities." 

Suggested  amendments  other  than 
that  of  direct,  popular  election,  such  as 
the  district  and  proportional  plans  would 
be  even  more  inequitable  since  both  plans 
would  "unbalance"  the  "balancing  in- 
equities" of  the  present  system. 

If  one  special  advantage  in  the  present 
system  is  eliminated  while  the  others  re- 
main   unaffected— the    consequence    of 
adopting    the    district    or    proportional 
plan— then     the     remaining     inequities 
would  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  one 
group  of  States  "and  the  system  as  a 
whole  would  not  only  be  inequitable  but 
would  be  politically  unbalanced,  as  well." 
The  only  logical  way  to  amend  the  sys- 
tem is  to  remove  all  the  inequities  and 
dangers,  and  the  only  proposal  that  can 
accomplish  this  is  direct  popular  election. 
I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  arguments 
that  the  present  winner-take-all  system 
provides   special  leverage   to   the   large 
urban,  industrial  States.  I  have  studied 
with  care  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses, 
who  argued   that   the  wiiiner-take-all 
method  be  preserved  because  of  the  vot- 
ing power  which  is  presumed  to  rest  in 
the  industrial  States.   Those  who   take 
this  position  believe  that  the  only  defects 
in  the  present  system  can  be  cured  by 
eliminating  the  "faithless  elector"  by  the 
automatic  allocation  of  a  State's  elec- 
toral vote  and  by  changing  the  procedure 
for  a  contingent  election  in  the  House 
so  that  the  vote  would  not  be  counted  by 
States. 

As  the  representative  of  a  big  city  and 
a  big  State,  I  have  not  treated  this  argu- 
ment lightly:  but,  as  I  asked  one  very 
conscientious  witness  before  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  how  can  we  justify  a  sit- 
uation where  a  candidate  who  does  not 
receive  a  plurality  of  the  popular  vote 
may  become  President? 

The  witness'  answer  was  candid: 
Mr.  Ryan,  you  ask  the  question  which  stops 
ine  every  time.  I  cannot  really  Justify  It  In 
any  terms  imaginable  to  a  person  who  be- 
lieves in  democracy.  I  can  only  say  that  the 
possibility  of  its  happening  exists  in  any  sys- 
tem except  the  direct  populax  vote,  and  I 


think  that  Is  a  small  enough  price  to  pay. 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  sys- 
tem Just  hasn't  worked  that  way,  by  and 
large,  and  certainly  hasn't  for  the  last  80 
years.  And  I  think  that  It  is  a  small  enough 
price  to  ptfiy  to  maintain  the  kind  of  stabil- 
ity that  we  have  maintained  in  our  National 
Government  over  the  years.  (Hearings  p. 
392.)      T 

As  fak-  as  I  am  concerned,  the  principle 
that  in  a  democracy  every  citizen  should 
have  an  equal  vote  is  controlling  even  if 
the  present  system  advantages  the  large 
pivotal,  swing  States. 

John  P.  Banzhaf  III  has  presented  a 
very  thorough  mathematical  analysis  of 
the  electoral  college  which  substantiates 
the  proposition  that  a  voter  in  a  State 
with  a  large  electoral  vote  is  more  in- 
fluential in  afifectlng  the  outcome  of  a 
close  election  than  a  voter  in  a  State  with 
a  small  electoral  vote.  The  shift  of  a 
certain  number  of  popular  votes  In  a 
large  State  such  as  New  York  with  43 
electoral  votes  or  CaUfornla  with  40  elec- 
toral votes  under  the  winner  take  all  unit 
vote  system,  may  be  stifflcient  to  alter  the 
outcome  of  the  presidential  election, 
whereas  the  shift  of  the  same  number 
of  votes  in  a  small  State  with  few  elec- 
toral votes  may  not  be  decisive. 

In  commenting  upon  the  voting  power 
argument,  Neal  R.  Pierce,  author  of  the 
■'People's  President,"  pointed  out  that 
thisai-gument: 


It  ignores  one  basic  factor:  the  individual 
citizen^  interest  in  combining  his  vote  with 
those  oif  voters  who  share  his  feelings  in  the 
most  nxeanlngful  way  in  the  final,  decisive 
cotint.  No  matter  how  great  his  theoretical 
■power  may  be  in  a  presidential  election,  a 
voter  if  effectively  disfranchised  if  he  hap- 
pens to  be  in  the  minority  in  his  state  in  his 
choice  for  President.  tJnder  the  unit-rule 
system^  his  vote  (or  the  electoral  vote  repre- 
senting him)  is  then  actually  cast  for  the 
candidate  he  opposes.  And  this  is  true 
whether  he  is  liberal  or  conservative,  white 
or  blade.  John  Bircher  or  new  left,  or  a  small- 
state  or  large-state  citizen.  Villanova  Law 
Review,  Vol.  13,  No.  2  (Winter,  1968) 


Direct  election  will  Insure  that  every 
person's  vote  counts  in  States  where  it 
may  now  be  ineffectual  under  the  State 
unit  vote.  It  will  encourage  people  in  the 
minority  to  register  and  vote.  It  should 
make  the  deprivation  of  voting  rights 
through  discrimination  in  the  South  of 
greater  concern  to  citizens  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  who  have  parallel  inter- 
ests. 

Direct  election  must  be  accompanied 
by  adequate  and  properly  enforced  safe- 
guards against  discrimination  in  voting, 
it  is  Imperative  that  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  be  extended  and  that  it  be 
effectively  enforced.  Variotis  devices  are 
still  used  in  the  South  to  deny  the  ballot 
as  well  as  a  place  on  the  ballot  to  black 
candidates. 

Although  there  has  been  progress  un- 
der the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  stUl 
only  67.2  percent  of  the  potential  black 
vote  Is  registered  in  11  Southern  States. 
The  Negro  voting  age  population  is  ap- 
proximately 5  million;  approximately 
2,810,763  Negro  voters  are  registered. 

If  there  were  a  direct  vote  system, 
minority  group  members  in  variotis  sec- 
tions of  the  country  could  combine  and 
vote  together,  exercising  great  influence 
on  the  outcome  of  a  presidential  elec- 


tion—just as  they  do  today  in  State  elec- 
tions. This  applies  to  ethnic  and  religious 
as  well  as  age  and  income  groups. 

As  our  Nation  becomes  increasingly 
urbanized,  trends  will  occur.  Voters  in 
our  urban  centers  with  common  interests 
and  common  needs  will  begin  to  form 
national  blocs  which  Presidential  candi- 
dates will  ignore  at  their  peril,  and  Ub- 
eral  elements,  which  in  some  States 
under  the  present  electoral  system  are 
completely  outvoted,  will  become  a  na- 
tional force.  As  black  and  brown  citizens 
become  enfranchised,  their  voting  pow- 
er will  be  enhanced — not  diminished. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  with 
the  spread  of  urbanization  and  the  shift 
in  population,  the  big  States  are  not  as 
pivotal  as  they  once  were.  They  tend  to 
cancel  each  other  out.  Although  New 
York  went  Democratic  in  1968.  1964,  and 
1960:  it  was  in  the  Republican  column 
in  1956,  1052,  and  1948. 

The  fact  is  that  under  the  present 
system  both  the  big  and  the  small  States 
have  an  advantage,  and  imder  both  the 
proportional  and  district  plans  the  im- 
balance would  favor  the  small  States. 

The  only  fair  system  is  one  which 
gives  each  citizen  an  equal  voice  in  elect- 
ing the  President. 

Direct  popular  election  is  consistent 
with  the  continuing  expanision  of  the 
right  of  suffrage  in  the  Nation.  Placing 
each  voter  on  an  equal  plane,  it  is  the 
natural  fulfillment  of  the  concept  of 
democracy. 

While  I  strongly  support  the  principle 
of  direct  election  represented  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  681,  I  believe  that  it 
could  be  improved  to  serve  our  demo- 
cratic concepts  better. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  nationwide  election 
for  our  national  President,  there  should 
be  nationwide  election  machinery.  Uni- 
form voter  requirements  of  age  and  resi- 
dence should  be  set  by  the  Congress 
directly. 

The  joint  resolution  as  reported  from 
the  committee  wotild  permit  the  States 
to  enact  widely  divergent  quaUfications 
for  voting  in  a  national  election.  The 
premise  of  the  resolution  is  that  each 
citizen  should  have  an  equal  voice  in 
electing  a  President  and  Vice  President. 
But  each  State  would  be  allowed  to  set 
its  own  age  and  residency  requirements. 
In  a  direct  national  election,  why 
should  an  18-year-old  in  Georgia  be  able 
to  vote  when  an  18-year-old — or  19- 
or  20-year-old — in  New  York  cannot? 
In  a  direct  national  election,  why  should 
a  person  who  has  lived  in  Maryland  for 
45  days  be  allowed  to  vote  when  a  person 
who  has  lived  in  Mississippi  for  45  days— 
indeed,  less  than  2  years — carmot? 

I  am  aware  that  the  resolution  pro- 
vides that  "the  Congress  may  establish 
uniform  residence  qualifications,"  but  it 
is  important  to  note  that  it  does  not  in- 
clude uniform  age  quaUfications.  Unfor- 
tunately, age  was  specifically  excluded 
by  the  committee.  Congress  should  set 
the  standards  directly,  not  simply  have  a 
reserve  power  to  do  so.  In  the  spirit  of 
democracy  it  would  seem  more  fitting 
for  an  amendment  prescribing  national 
elections  to  contain  national  standards 
for  voting. 

Authority  to  set  national  standards 
for  inclusion  on  the  ballot  in  each  State 
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should  also  be  granted  directly  to  Con- 
gress The  judiciary  has  recentlv  begun 
to  delineate  the  limits  beyond  which 
States  may  not  go  in  establishing  re- 
quirements to  get  on  the  ballot. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of   the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  the  gentleman  4  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  However,  variations  from 
State  to  State,  even  within  reasonable 
limits,  could  prevent  a  presidential  can- 
didate from  getting  his  name  before  the 
voters  in  all  the  States. 

This  resolution  permits,  and  even 
seems  to  encourage,  the  disenfranchise- 
ment  of  voters  in  some  States.  During 
the  last  year  the  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
clared unconstitutional  some  devices  by 
which  States  keep  minor  parties  off  the 
ballot.  A  landmark  decision  was  won  by 
the  supporters  of  George  Wallace  in 
Ohio  who  successfully  argued  that  Ohio 
election  law  makes  the  requirements  for 
third  parties  so  difficult  to  meet  that  it 
effectively  prohibits  third  parties.  Wil- 
liams V.  Rhodes  (393  U.S.  23.  1968'. 

The  wording  of  the  present  resolution, 
that  "entitlement  to  inclusion  on   the 
ballot  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State 
by  the  legislature,  thereof"  could  even 
permit  a  State  legislature  to  prohibit  a 
maior    party — or    the    candidate    of    a 
major  party — from  being  included  on  the 
State  ballot.  Such  a  prospect  may  not  be 
mere  fantasy.  Since  1948  there  have  been 
States  in  which  it  was  almost  made  im- 
possible for  voters  to  cast  their  ballot  for 
the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
In  a  national  direct  election,  why  should 
the  voters  of  one  State  be  allowed  to  vote 
for  a   presidential  candidate  when  the 
voters  of  another  State  are  not?  In  1948 
it  was  impossible  for  the  Alabama  elec- 
torate to  vote  for  Harry  S.  Trtunan.  It 
wotild  be  more  democratic — and  less  like- 
Iv  that  this  countrj-  might  face  another 
possible  national  crisis— if  Congress  were 
to  establish  a  national  standards  for  in- 
clusion on  the  ballot. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  I  believe  we 
have  given  insufBcient  thought  to  the 
selection  of  our  candidates  for  Vice  Pres- 
ident. Originally  the  person  receiving  a 
majority  of  electoral  votes  was  to  be 
elected  Pi-esident  and  the  person  receiv- 
ing the  next  highest  number  of  votes  was 
to  be  elected  Vice  President.  Since  adop- 
tion of  the  12th  amendment  the  electors 
have  cast  separate  votes  for  President 
and  Vice  President.  The  concept  of  vot- 
ing for  two  candidates  was  not  that  of 
the  Founding  Fathers. 

Were  the  Vice  President  only  a  presi- 
dential assistant  there  might  be  no  ob- 
jection to  the  proposed  method  by  which 
he  is  to  be  selected.  But  since,  as  so  often 
has  happened  tragically  in  our  history, 
he  may  also  be  called  upon  to  take  over 
the  reins  of  power,  it  seems  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our  coun- 
try that  he  should  not  be  democratically 
elected. 

Under  the  present  resolution  a  vote  for 
a  candidate  for  President  is  also  cast  au- 
tomatically for  his  vice-presidential  run- 
ning mate.  It  is  contended  that  a  Presi- 
dent must  have  a  Vice  President  of  the 
same  party,  one  whom  he  can  trust,  one 
who  will  not  challenge  his  leadership. 
CXV 1584— Part  19 


The  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not 
expect  our  Vice  President  to  be  sub- 
servient to  the  President. 

When  the  12th  amendment  was  added 
to  the  Constitution  in  1804.  its  framers 
provided  that  electors  vote  separate!.- 
for  President  and  Vice  President,  care- 
fully preserving  the  possibility  that  the 
President  and  Vice  President  would  come 
from  different  parties,  since  electors  are 
not  bound  to  vote  for  candidates  of  the 
same  party  and  indeed  are  forbidden  to 
do  so  if  they  both  come  from  the  elector's 
home  State. 

If  we  are  seriously  interested  in  the 
direct  election  of  the  President,  then  can 
we  ignore  the  method  by  which  his 
potential  successor  is  chosen?  There  are 
of  course  many  possible  solutions.  In  the 
committee  I  proposed  that  each  elector 
cast  a  separate  vote  applicable  to  Presi- 
dent and  a  separate  vote  appUcable  to 
Vice  President.  It  might  also  be  possible 
to  provide  that  the  Vice  President  be 
elected  along  with  the  President,  but  that 
he  only  serve  for  a  short  period  of  time 
until  a  new  presidential  election  could  be 
held. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  we  have 
the  opportimity  and  obligation  to  create 
some  arrangement  under  which  the 
American  people  select  not  only  their 
President  but  also  his  successor,  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  directly. 

Finally,  I  urge  the  House  to  extend 
the  privilege  of  voting  for  the  President 
and  Vice  President  to  the  almost  10 
million  United  States  citizens  who  do  not 
now  possess  that  right.  I  refer  to  the 
American  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam.  In  the  last 
Congress  all  the  protections  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  of  the  Constitution  were  ex- 
tended to  American  citizens  on  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Pre-viously  they 
had  been  granted  to  Puerto  Rico. 

In  1972  both  major  parties  will  Include 
in  their  nominating  convention  delegates 
from  all  of  those  areas.  It  is  only  fitting 
that  those  Americans  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  electing  the  President  and 
Vice  President.  This  would  be  similar  to 
the  privilege  given  now  to  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  under  the 
23d  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Preyer  of  North  Carolina).  The  time  of 
the  gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Since  direct  popular  elec- 
tion will  divest  from  the  Constitution  the 
office  of  presidential  elector,  we  should 
make  certain  that  all  American  citizens, 
residents  of  the  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  territories,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  share  in  the  priv- 
ilege of  electing  their  President  and  Vice 
President. 

I  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  areas 
which  trouble  me  in  this  resolution.  I 
beheve  that  we  have  the  responsibility  to 
establish  uniform  standards  and  quali- 
fications both  for  voters  and  candidates 
in  a  d-rect  national  election,  and  we  have 
the  further  responsibility  to  insure  that 
the  right  of  every  citizen  to  vote  is  equal- 
ly protected. 

I  urge,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  House 
adopt  the  concept  of  direct  popular  elec- 


tion by  the  necessary  two- thirds  vote. 
Let  us  send  this  resolution  enthusiasti- 
callv  to  the  other  body,  and  let  us  hope 
that  action  will  be  Uken  there,  and  also 
ratification  by  the  necessary  number  of 
States,  so  that  in  1972  we  \^111  not  face 
the  same  khid  of  crisis  that  we  faced  in 
November  1968. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  i  Mr.  Reid  ) . 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chaii-man. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  681,  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President. 

I  have  long  urged  that  we  institute  a 
svstem  of  direct  popular  election  of  the 
p'resident  and  that  we  abolish  the  elec- 
toral college,  and  in  April  of  this  year  I 
introduced  legislation  propo-sing  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  very  similar  to 
that  which  is  before  us  today. 

The  electoral  college  system  was  con- 
ceived of  in  1787  as  a  barrier  between 
the  people  and  their  choice  of  a  Presi- 
dent. Alexander  Hamilton  wrote  in  Fed- 
eralist No.  68: 

A  small  number  of  persons,  selected  by 
their  feUow  citizens  from  the  general  mass, 
will  be  most  likely  to  possess  the  Information 
and  discernment  requisite  to  sv»ch  compli- 
cated investigations. 

Times  have  changed.  All  Americans, 
with  access  to  television  and  newspapers 
and  with  presidential  candidates  touch- 
ing down  in  ever>-  corner  of  the  land,  pos- 
sess the  information  to  make  a  judgment 
on  their  President.  No  loncer  can  it  be 
said  that  any  group  of  citizens  is  better 
quaUfied  than  any  other  to  select  the 
Chief  Executive. 

But  the  issue,  in  my  view,  goes  consid- 
erably beyond  the  mere  elimination  of 
the  elector  and  the  electoral  college  sys-^ 
tem.  I  seek  to  make  each  American^ 
vote  count,  pure  and  simple,  in  the  tally 
for  President.  Where  he  lives  or  how  his 
neighbors  vote  should  not  dilute  or  in- 
crease the  effect  of  his  vote. 

Only  a  system  of  direct  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  President  will  insure  that  the 
candidate  with  the  greatest  number  of 
popular  votes — in  actual  fact,  the  peo- 
ple's choice — will  win  the  election.  Only 
direct  popular  election  will  be  an  ac- 
curate reflection  of  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  principle. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  impact  of 
direct  popular  election  on  the  relative 
IX)litical  power  of  the  large,  urban  States 
and  the  smaller,  more  rural  States.  In 
my  judgment,  one's  predisposition  in  this 
ideological  division  is  iiTelevant:  States 
may  be  the  core  of  our  federal  system 
but  thev  do  not  vote,  they  do  not  make 
rational  judgments  on  presidential  can- 
didates individual  citizens  do  and  the 
State  in  which  they  live  makes  precious 
little  difference  in  their  determination  of 
which  man  they  want  for  their  President. 
The  amendment  before  us,  as  does  the 
one  I  introduced,  contains  provision  for 
a  runoff  election  in  the  event  that  no 
pair  of  presidential  and  vice-presidential 
candidates  i-eceives  40  percent  of  the 
popular  vote.  The  present  system,  under 
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which  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives— each  State  casting  one 
vote — select  tht  President  if  no  candi- 
date receives  a  majority  of  electoral 
votes,  is  subject  to  the  same  criticisms  as 
the  electoral  college  itself.  In  addition,  it 
runs  the  risk  of  selecting  a  President  on 
the  same  basis  on  which  the  Congress 
was  elected,  leaving  little  room  for  the 
diversity  of  points  of  view  that  has,  in 
recent  decades,  marked  the  political  com- 
plexion of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Presidency. 

The  pending  resolution  also  contains 
provisions  relating  to  the  qualifications 
of  persons  voting  for  President,  and  I 
would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  two  of 
these.  First,  a  State  may  adopt  residence 
requirements  for  presidential  elections 
less  strict  than  those  it  requires  for  vot- 
ers for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  legislature,  and  the  Congress  re- 
serves to  Itself  the  power  to  establish  uni- 
form residence  requirements  for  voting  in 
presidential  elections.  Along  with  a  num- 
ber offtry  colleagues,  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  4160,  the  Residency  Voting  Act,  to 
do  just  that,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  act  on  that  measure 
shortly. 

Second,  in  providing  that  the  qual- 
ifications for  voting  for  President  are  the 
same  as  those  for  voting  for  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature, 
the  pending  resolution  does  not  similarly 
reserve  to  the  Congress  the  right  to  es- 
tablish age  qualifications  for  voting  for 
President.  While  this  does  not  preclude 
granting  the  right  to  vote  to  18-year-olds 
on  a  national  basis  or  by  individual 
States,  it  surely  may  be  taken  as  a  signal 
that  a  separate  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  accomplish  that  will  not  be 
forthcoming  in  the  near  future.  I  con- 
sider this  to  be  a  serious  mistake  as  I  be- 
lieve that  the  surest  way  to  give  young 
men  and  women  a  stake  in  the  future  is 
to  give  them  a  voice  in  the  election  of 
their  President. 

In  addition,  the  resolution  empowers 
the  Congress  to  provide  for  the  case  of 
the  death  or  withdrawal  of  any  candidate 
before  election  and  for  the  death  of  both 
the  President-elect  and  Vice-President- 
elect. 

The  committee  report  and  numerous 
discussions  of  the  matter  indicate  consid- 
erable controversy  over  the  40-percent 
figure.  The  amendments  are  proposed  to 
raise  the  runoff  percentage  to  45,  to  low- 
er it  to  35  and  to  require  a  simple 
plurality. 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  stipulating  the 
percentage  required  for  a  runoff  we  are 
trying  to  avoid  having  to  utilize  that  op- 
tion at  the  same  time  that  we  insure  the 
election  of  a  President  with  a  mandate 
to  govern  effectively.  In  our  history,  15 
Presidents  have  been  elected  with  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  popular  vote.  Since 
1860,  at  least  one  of  the  candidates  has 
received  at  least  40  percent  of  the  popu- 
lar vote,  and  two  have  received  less  than 
45  percent  of  the  popular  vote.  Thus  it 
would  appear,  using  history  as  our  guide, 
that  the  likelihood  of  a  rimoff  is  dimin- 
ished if  40  percent  of  the  popular  vote 
is  required  to  determine  the  President, 
but  that  a  mandate  has  been  given  to 
candidates  with  this  portion  of  the  pop- 


ular vote  in  every  election  in  the  last 
century. 

Two  other  arguments  are  also  made 
against  the  direct  election  system. 
First,  It  is  suggested  that  third-party 
candidacies  will  be  encouraged.  I  would 
submit  that  a  third-party  contender 
would  be  a  serious  factor  only  when  the 
two  top  contestants  are  in  a  fairly  close 
race — and  that  is  precisely  when  a  third- 
party  candidate  is  significant  under  our 
present  system.  A  minority  candidate 
with  a  sectional  base  has  the  potential 
to  control  a  few  States  and  thereby  de- 
piive  either  of  the  major  party  candi- 
dates of  a  majority  of  electoral  votes. 
Such  an  election  would  then  be  thrown 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  where 
the  minority  candidate  would  wield  great 
influence  in  the  ensuing  bargaining. 

The  final  argument  made  against  di- 
rect popular  election  is  that  it  will  in- 
crease the  threat  of  vote  fraud.  Again, 
the  present  winner-take-all  system 
makes  it  crucially  important  to  get  just 
a  few  additional  popular  votes  that  will 
mean  the  crediting  of  a  sizable  block  of 
electoral  votes  to  one  candidate.  The  po- 
tential for  fraud  surely  would  seem  less 
tempting  under  a  system  which  does  not 
rely  on  the  block  of  votes  of  a  few  key, 
closely  contested  States. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  at  least 
one  amendment  will  be  offered  to  sub- 
stitute a  so-called  district  plan  for  presi- 
dential election.  It  is  also  possible  that 
the  so-called  proportional  plan  will  be 
offered  as  a  substitute.  In  my  view,  nei- 
ther of  these  is  an  acceptable  alternative 
to  the  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  and,  in  fact,  contain  features 
which  are  much  less  equitable  than  the 
present  electoral  college  system  despite 
all  of  its  defects. 

I  would  therefore  urge,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  resolution  before  us  be  approved 
by  this  House  and  that  we  thereby  take 
the  first  step  on  the  long  road  toward 
making  participatory  democracy  a  reality 
for  all  Americans.  Last.  I  would  merely 
say  a  word  about  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  its  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  on  this  resolution:  House  Re- 
port 91-253  is  one  of  the  clearest  and 
most  objective  explanations  of  pending 
legislation  that  I  have  encountered  in  re- 
cent years,  and  I  think  that  this  lucid 
exposition  of  the  facts  and  arguments 
contributes  greatly  to  this  debate. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hutchinson). 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  a  lot  of  discussion  during  the 
last  day  about  the  electoral  college  and 
what  a  blunder  it  was  and  how  danger- 
ous it  is  and  how  it  has  failed  and  how^  it 
has  either  failed  or  it  has  almost  failed 
most  of  the  time. 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
opinion  the  electoral  college  has  been  a 
considerable  success.  It  has  not  failed 
for  144  years.  In  evei-y  presidential  elec- 
tion since  1824  the  electoral  college  has 
delivered  to  us  a  President  constitu- 
tionally elected  and  constitutionally  rec- 
ognized and  respected  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

The  electoral  college  system  has 
worked,  Mr.  Chairman,  even  at  the  brink 


of  civil  war.  It  produced  a  President  in 
1860. 

Now  the  electoral  college  is  not  perfect. 
Of  course,  nothing  could  be  perfect.  But 
it  has  failed  to  produce  a  plurality  Presi- 
dent on  only  three  occasions  in  our  his- 
tory. All  of  those  occasions  occurred  in 
the  19th  century.  It  has  not  happened  for 
80  years. 

We  have  had  a  plurality  President 
after  every  election;  that  is,  the  man 
who  got  the  most  popular  votes  also  won 
the  electoral  college  vote  in  every  elec- 
tion since  1888 — 80  years  ago. 

There  has  been  as  much  third-party 
activity  in  presidential  pohtics  in  this 
centui-y  as  in  the  last  and  still  in  spite 
of  the  third-party  threats  of  1912,  1924, 
and  1968  and  1948— in  spite  of  those 
years  the  electoral  college  has  worked 
and  on  each  of  those  occasions  in  spite 
of.  in  1968.  a  very  strong  third-party 
threat,  the  candidate  who  received  the 
greatest  number  of  popular  votes  was 
also  chosen  through  the  electoral  col- 
lege. 

Now,  the  electors  as  persons  aie  not 
necessai-y  to  this  system. 

We  have  seen  a  half  dozen  experiences 
of  so-called  faithless  electors.  Electors 
could  be  done  away  with.  However,  the 
electoral  vote  system  could  be  retained. 
And  in  retaining  the  electoral  vote  sys- 
tem, we  would  be  retaining  one  of  the 
foimdation  stones  of   our  federal  sys- 
tem. When  the  people  in  this  country 
go  to  the  polls  to  vote,  on  every  occasion 
they  vote  as  citizens  of  their  States,  not 
as   citizens   of   the  United   States.   Tlie 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  derived 
from  the  States.  The  people  of  the  States 
elect  us.  The  people  of  the  States  elect 
the  Members  of  the  other  body.  Under 
the   present   system   the   people   of    the 
States  direct  how  the  electoral  vote  of 
a  State  shall  be  cast.  That  is  the  way  the 
system  has  actually  developed. 

As  I  have  said,  it  has  worked.  It  has 
been  successful.  I.  for  one,  think  that  it 
is  not  necessar>',  in  an  effort  to  reform 
the  system,  to  destroy  it  completley. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  previous 
debate,  the  proposal  for  a  direct  election 
system  itself  contains  some  problems. 
Some  problems  will  arise.  You  are  going 
to  greatly  expand  the  Federal  power  in 
the  election  process  through  the  reserved 
power  of  the  Congress  to  make  uniform 
residence  requirements.  The  Congress  is 
going  to  do  that  only  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  voting  for  President,  but  as 
a  practical  matter,  the  States  will  make 
their  State  laws  conform.  As  a  result. 
Congress  will  determine  how  long  one 
must  live  in  a  State  before  he  can  par- 
ticipate as  a  voter  in  that  State. 

I  should  like  to  speak  about  the  prob- 
lem of  the  "entitlement  to  inclusion  on 
the  ballot."  I  was  happy  to  have  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  'Mr.  Wiggins) 
attempt  to  make  clear  legislative  history 
that  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the  House  to 
have  that  language  so  broadly  construed 
a,s  t^-  permit  substitution  of  a  national 
primary  system  for  a  convention  sys- 
tem. But  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  that 
legislative  history  is  clear,  and  the  prob- 
lem still  remains  in  my  mind. 

Thrai  the  Congress  is  given  the  power 
to  determine  the  manner  of  holding  the 
election.  I  would  hope  that  that  would 
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not  be  so  broadly  construed  sometime  in 
the  future  as  to  give  the  Congress  power 
even  to  prescribe  the  requirements  for 
registration  to  vote.  But  I  am  not  sure 
that  some  Supreme-Court  decision  in  the 
future  might  not  hold  that. 

I  think  the  next  breakthrough  in  Fed- 
eral ix)wer  I  shall  discuss  is  absolutely 
essential  to  a  direct  voting  system.  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  get  around  it.  But  I 
think  it  presents  a  serious  problem.  I 
refer  to  the  provision  by  which  we  would 
vest  in  the  Congress  the  power  to  ascer- 
tain and  declare  the  results  of  an  election. 
To  ascertain  the  results  iheans  counting 
votes,  and  to  count  votes  means  to  create 
election  boards  to  count  the  votes.  I  think 
that  we  are  reaching  pretty  far  into  elec- 
tion machinery  when  we  can  conceivably 
go  so  far  as  to  provide  for  an  election 
counting  board,  an  election  board  in 
every  precinct  during  the  presidential 
election. 

My  separate  views,  written  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  develop  at  some  length 
some  of  these  problems  that  genuinely 
and  In  all  seriousness  arise  in  my  mind 
out  of  the  language  of  this  proposal.  I 
say  this  proposal  itself  will  create  new 
problems,  and  it  is  not  going  to  ce  a 
solution  to  eveiTthing  we  are  facing 
today. 

There  are  two  changes  needed,  in  my 
opinion,  in  the  present  Constitution.  We 
should  do  away  with  the  electors  as  per- 
soris  and  we  should  change  the  so-called 
contingency  election  requirements. 

In  concluding,  let  me  simply  state  that 
in  my  view  the  contingency  election  pro- 
cedure would  best  be  disposed  of  in  this 
way:  That  if.  as  a  result  of  the  electoral 
vote  in  the  States,  without  electors  but 
with  retention  of  electoral  votes,  no 
party  got  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes,  then  we  would  look  to  the  popular 
vote.  And  if  a  candidate — that  is,  the  one 
who  got  the  most  votes — got  more  than 
40  percent,  he  would  be  declared  the 
winner.  And  only  in  case  both  those  tests 
failed  would  the  election  come  into  a 
national  assembly  made  up  of  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  with  everj' 
Member  of  the  House  having  one  vote, 
and  every  Senator  having  one  vote. 
There  would  be  one  ballot,  and  the  candi- 
date of  the  two  parties  highest  in  the 
electoral  vote,  who  got  the  most  votes  on 
that  ballot,  would  be  declared  elected. 

At  that  time  it  would  be  urgent  that 
the  cotmtry  determine  a  President,  be- 
cause there  are  only  17  days  between  the 
time  the  electoral  votes  come  in  here  to 
be  counted  and  Inauguration  Day. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr. 
Farbstein)  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
smne. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  and 
all  members  of  that  committee  for  hav- 
ing brought  to  the  floor  this  most  im- 
liortant  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  favor  the  legislation 
as  ijresented  to  this  'wdy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives this  week  has  the  opportimity 
to  give  the  American  people  the  right 
to  directly  elect  their  President  through 


approval  without  amendment  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  681. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent in  any  other  matter  than  through 
direct  election  is  to  continue  the  perpe- 
tration of  a  fraud  on  the  American 
public. 

I  think  most  voters  think  they  are 
voting  directly  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Ask  them  when  they  v^-alk 
out  of  the  booth  the  names  of  the  electors 
for  whom  they  cast  their  vote.  I  don't 
think  anybody  can  answer  the  question. 
And  they  believe  that  the  man  that  gets 
the  most  votes  is  elected  President  of 
the  United  States.  Tliey  are  shocked  and 
a  little  bit  angry  when  they  find  out 
about  the  electoral  college.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  such  an  overwhelm- 
mg  majority  of  the  American  public  sup- 
ports the  direct  election  of  the  President. 
Another  reason  is  that  the  direct  elec- 
tion seems  to  be  most  in  keeping  with 
our  democratic  system.  Dirc-t  election 
gives  the  voters'  choice  clear  expression. 
It  is  the  only  system  under  which  every 
vote  carriers  equal  weight  and  there  is 
no  chance  of  the  winner  not  having  the 
largest  popular  vote. 

Why  should  any  group  or  political 
party  be  given  a  special  advantage  by  the 
electoral  system?  I  do  not  favor  any  kind 
of  a  system  for  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent that  is  weighted  a  priori  in  favor 
of  any  economic  group,  any  geographic 
sector,  any  political  party,  or  any  ide- 
ology in  the  United  States. 

There  are  many  who  are  convinced 
that  the  present  system  works  to  the 
benefit  of  the  large  cities  and  the  large 
States.  They  iX)int  to  the  advantage  of 
a  large  bloc  of  votes.  Others  believe 
the  electoral  college  favors  the  small 
States,  lor  they  have  the  advantage  of 
two  bonus  votes  they  get  for  their  Sen- 
ators. I  personally  think  that  neither 
have  any  real  advantage  under  the  pres- 
ent system  and  neither  would  thus  lose 
by  the  change.  The  only  States  that 
would  lose  are  those  with  a  small  voter 
turnout.  They  have  an  advantage  now 
because  the  electoral  votes  are  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  population  and  not 
voter  turnout. 

The  direct  election  of  the  President 
would  also  eliminate  the  possibility  -of 
constitutional  paralysis,  a  pitfall  into 
which  we  almost  fell  during  the  1968 
election.  Tlie  anachronistic  machinery 
which  almost  brought  the  processes  of 
om-  Government  to  a  halt  must  be  ended. 
I  believe  the  President  should  be  di- 
rectly elected  by  the  American  public 
without  any  intervening  institutional  ob- 
stacles, complex  formulas,  or  nameless 
middlemen.  The  Presidency  should  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  who  gets  the 
largest  number  of  votes,  and  if  no  can- 
didate receives  40  percent  of  the  vote 
then  there  should  be  a  runoff  election 
between  the  two  top  candidates. 

If  the  direct  election  system  was  im- 
possible to  achieve.  I  would  find  the  pres- 
ent system  infinitely  more  preferable 
than  either  the  proportional  or  the  dis- 
trict systems.  Both  of  these  systems 
would  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  some 
States  while  leaving  the  advantages  of 
other  States  intact. 

The  propwrtional  system  is  less  equita- 
ble than  even  the  current  system  because 


It  would  cancel  the  block  advantage  of 
the  large  population  States  while  main- 
taining the  advantages  of  the  smaller 
States.  Under  this  system,  a  particular 
margin  could  produce  a  22  to  21  split  of 
New  York's  43  electoral  votes,  while  the 
same  margin  in  Maine  could  provide  a 
3-to-l  division  of  the  State's  four  votes, 
and  thus  more  than  offset  New  York's 
vote. 

The  district  system  is  even  less  equita- 
ble sirtce  it  is  subject  to  gerrymandering 
even  if  all  of  the  guidelines  set  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court's  one-man,  one-vote 
rulings  are  followed.  Tlius  30  percent  of 
a  State's  votes  could  determine  90  per- 
cent of  its  electoral  votes. 

There  are  few  votes  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress casts  wiiich  are  more  important 
than  those  for  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  And  this  particular  vote  is 
probably  the  most  important  one  on  con- 
stitutional amendments  in  100  years.  The 
President  is  the  most  important  single 
office  in  the  land.  The  manner  of  his 
election  can  determine  the  course  of 
American,  if  not  world  history. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr. 
BiAGGi  >  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  681. 
Mr.  Chairman,  passage  of  the  measure 
I  introduced  January  30  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  provide  for  the  direct 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  long  overdue.  Smely  it  would  be 
another  milestone  in  the  advancement 
of  our  Nation's  democratic  way  of  life. 

I  do  not  seek  chanpe  simply  for  the 
sake  of  change.  I  say  change  is  absolutely 
essential  in  this  instance  because  we 
have  been  saddled  for  180  years  with  a 
presidential  electoral  college  system  that 
could  hardly  be  more  inequitable,  un- 
representative, or  unfair.  It  is  a  system 
that  is  imresponsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  most  .sensible  al- 
ternative to  our  present  system  would  be 
the  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  with  all  voters 
acting  as  electors.  It  would  eliminate 
the  present  winner-take-all  process  un- 
der which  all  of  a  State's  electoral  votes 
are  awarded  the  candidate  who  wins  a 
popular  vote  plurality,  regardless  of  the 
size  of  his  margin.  Those  who  voted 
against  him  are.  In  effect,  disfranchised 
in  the  electoral  college  at  the  present 
time. 

Direct  election,  by  abolishing  the  elec- 
toral college,  would  banish  forever  the 
specter  of  the  "defector  elector."  who 
could  wreak  havoc  on  the  delicate  bal- 
lance  of  the  electoral  college  if  he  chose 
to  vote  the  dictates  of  his  own  political 
leanings  rather  than  for  the  man  he  was 
elected  to  .support.  Elimination  of  the 
electoral  college  would  also  greatly  sim- 
plify the  election  process  for  millions  of 
Americans — many  of  whom  probably  do 
not  even  realize  when  they  go  to  the  polls 
that  they  are  not  casting  their  ballots 
directly  for  the  candidates  of  their 
choice. 

In  addition,  it  would  eliminate  the 
present  constitutional  provision  which 
requires  that  if  no  candidate  receives  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  college  votes, 
the    House    of    Representatives    must 
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choose  the  next  President.  Although  we 
like  to  think  we  Arould  act  on  the  highest 
of  principle!  a  certain  amount  of  bar- 
gaining could  result  from  such  an  occur- 
rence—a rSrtter  that  was  discussed  at 
some  length^  the  days  preceding  the 
1968  election  when  a  House  election  be- 
came a  very  real  possibility.  My  proposal 
would  require  a  runoff  election  between 
the  two  candidates  with  the  highest  num- 
ber of  votes. 

Direct  popular  election  would  place  the 
responsibihty  for  electing  the  President 
squarely  where  it  belongs:  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  people. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  country,  we 
could  in  a  very  real  sense  be  called  a 
Nation  of  States.  Today,  however,  there 
is  no  longer  any  reason  to  divide  up  the 
election  of  our  most  important  Govern- 
ment officials  into  50  separate  pieces.  The 
President  is  a  national  officer  and  he 
should  be  elected  on  a  national  basis, 
without  regard  for  State  lines. 

We  are  approaching  the  21st  century. 
Let  us  take  the  necessary  action  to  bring 
our  electoral  system  up  to  date  with  the 
times.  It  would  be  another  great  example 
of  democracy  at  work. 

Mr  CETT.fr  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  <Mr.  Bingham  i 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  wide  agreement  that  the  electoral  sys- 
tem is  badly  in  need  of  reform.  Although 
our  present  system  has  served  us  rea- 
sonably well— certainly  it  has  provided 
our  poUtical  life  with  a  large  measure  of 
stabihty— it  has  become  apparent  that 
there  are  three  basic  flaws  in  it. 

The  most  dangerous  of  these  flaws  is 
that  an  election  might  be  thrown  into 
the  House,  a  disaster  that  nearly  hap- 
pened in  the   1968  election.   What  has 
happened  on  previous  occasions  when  the 
election  went  to  the  House  strongly  sug- 
gests that  no  similar  event  should  be  al- 
lowed to  reoccur.  In  the  election  of  1800, 
the  outcome  was  decided  in  the  House 
after  35  ballots  and  an  incredible  amount 
of   maneuvering.   The   election   of    1824 
focused  on  a  single  undecided  Represent- 
ative. Stephen  van  Rensselaer,  of  New 
York,  who  finally  had  to  rely  on  what 
he    took    to    be    divine    guidance.    The 
charges  and  countercharges  of  deals  and 
treachery,  especially  when  Clay— a  de- 
feated candidate— turned  up  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  did  not  die  down  for  a  long 
while.  Moreover,  the  danger  of  involving 
the  House  in  the  presidential  election  is 
further  illustrated  by  the  sordid  story  of 
1876,  when  backroom  deals  deprived  Til- 
den  of  the  election.  The  payoffs  included 
Cabinet    appointments,    restoration    of 
•home  rule"  in  the  South— that  is,  rule 
by    white    Democrats — and    a    certain 
amount  of  what  is  now  known  as  pork 
barrel. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  Members  of 
today  are  anything  like  their  predeces- 
sors, but  I  do  suggest  that  a  new  Presi- 
dent ought  not  to  be  placed  in  the  un- 
comfortable position  of  owing  anything, 
either  to  the  legislative  branch  as  a 
whole,  or  to  individual  Members  or  Sen- 
ators. 

The  second  flaw  is  the  problem  of  a 
faithless  elector;  that  is,  one  who  Ukes 
it  upon  himself  to  cast  his  vote  for  some- 
one other  than  the  candidate  for  whwn 


he  was  chosen.  There  are  still  a  great 
many  electors  who  are  permitted  by  State 
laws  to  exercise  discretion  in  voting  in 
the  electoral  coUege.  The  danger,  admit- 
tedly remote,  is  that  in  a  close  election, 
a  small  number  of  faithless  electors  could 
change  the  result  of  an  election. 

The  third  flaw,  which  to  some  people 
may  seem  the  most  important,  is  the  pos- 
sibility that  under  the  present  system  a 
President  may  be  elected  while  receiving 
fewer  votes  than  another  candidate.  That 
has  happened  three  times— 1824.  1876, 
and  1888. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  proposal  before 
us  today  is  the  only  proposal  that  takes 
care  of  this  third  flaw,  as  weU  as  the 
other  two. 

Now.  someone  who  has  read  the  com- 
mittee" hearings  may  say.  "You  did  not 
support  this  proposal  before  the  com- 
mittee.' That  is  correct.  I  submitted  a 
less  ambitious  plan  because  m  my  view  it 
was  urgent  that  we  cope  first  with  tne 
first  two  flaws  that  I  mentioned,  the 
problem  of  the  deadlock  and  of  the  faith- 
less elector,  without  getting  involved  in 
the  controversy  of  changing  the  method 
of  counting  the  votes. 

I  felt  that  those  two  flaws  could  first 
be  dealt  with  in  a  relatively  noncontro- 
versial  way.  and  that  thereafter  we 
should  proceed  to  take  on  the  very  diffi- 
cult and  very  complicated  and  contro- 
versial problem  of  how  to  handle  the 
change  in  the  system  of  countmg  the 
votes. 

However,  the  Judiciary  Committee  in 
its  wisdom  decided  on  a  different  course. 
Having  considered  the  practical  problems 
and  the  objections  raised  by  Professor 
Bickel  of  Yale  and  others  to  the  direct 
vote  plan,  they  have  nevertheless  come 
forward  witli  a  tremendous  majority  rec- 
ommending the  direct  vote  plan. 

So  at  this  stage  I  beUeve  it  is  important 
for  all  of  us  who  recognize  the  need  lor 
changes  to  unite  now  in  support  of  the 
committee  proposal.  I  intend  to  support 
it  not  only  in  the  Congress  but  also,  as- 
suming the  proposal  achieves  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  this  House  and  in  the  othei 
body,  to  support  it  for  ratification  by  the 
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However.  I  must  say  I  am  still  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  that  this 
will  not  happen,  that  either  the  Con- 
gress will  fail  to  adopt  this  plan  or  the 
States  will  fail  to  ratify  it  in  reasonably 
short  order.  If  that  happens,  if  the  con- 
troversy develops  to  the  point  where 
this  proposal  is  not  adopted,  then  i 
beUeve  we  should  return  to  considera- 
tion of  less  ambitious  plans,  of  less  con- 
troversial plans  that  would  take  care  of 
the  most  critical  flaws  which  exist  m 
the  system  today. 

My  proposal,  vei-y  briefly,  would  have 
done  this  by  eliminating  the  electors, 
leaving  the  electoral  vote  count  m  ex- 
istence, and  providing  for  a  runoff  m 
the  event  there  was  no  majority  in  the 
electoral  vote  comit.  This  would  have 
taken  care  of  the  problem  of  the  faith- 
less elector  and  would  have  provided  a 
reasonable  and  democratic  method  of 
handling  the  deadlock.  Someday  we  may 
come  back  to  such  a  solution. 
However,  at  this  point,  I  believe  it  is 

important  Ihat  we  get  together  behind 

the  committee  proposal. 


I  am  particularly  concerned  that  we 
should  not  be  diverted  onto  the  false 
paths,  the  district  plan  and  the  propor- 
tional plan,  which  pretend  to  lead  to  re- 
form but  which,  in  truth,  lead  to  a 
realinement  of  political  power.  They 
would  not  only  end  the  advantage  now 
enjoyed  by  the  large  urban  States,  but 
also  provide  a  bias  in  favor  of  the 
smaller  States. 

Moreover,  both  of  these  proposals 
would  reduce  the  likelihood  of  an  elec- 
tion producing  a  majority  in  the  elec- 
toral college,  because  splinter  parties 
could  easily  win  some  electoral  votes, 
and  hence  would  increase  the  need  for 
a  runoff  or  some  other  system  for  re- 
solving a  deadlock. 

Thus,  either  of  these  plans  would  be 
worse  than  the  system  we  have  today— 
definitely  worse.  If  we  are  going  to 
change  the  system  of  counting  the  votes, 
the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  direct 
election  plan  as  the  committee  has  pro- 
posed. 

Mr  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota   iMr.  Kleppe). 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  about 
everyone  seems  to  agree  that  the  pres- 
ent system  of  electing  a  President  and 
Vice  President  is  less  than  perfect  but 
there  is  considerable  disagreement  as  to 
how  reform  shall  be  undertaken. 

It  is  my  own  view  that  the  direct  elec- 
tion process  provided  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  681  contains  more  serious 
flaws  than  the  present  system.  I  am  es- 
pecially disturbed  over  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  the  provision  for  a  runoff 
election  in  the  event  that  no  candidacy 
receives  at  least  40  percent  of  the  popu- 
lar vote. 

Because  the  direct  election  process 
would  undoubtedly  result  in  a  proUfera- 
tion  of  national  parties  and  candidacies, 
there  is  a  distinct  possibility,  perhaps 
even  a  probability,  that  in  future  elec- 
tions no  team  of  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  will  receive  the 
necessai-y  40  percent. 

With  our  national  elections  in  early 
November  and  the  new  President  sched- 
uled to  take  office  the  following  January 
20  there  simply  is  not  an  adequate  time 
interval  to  hold  a  runoff  election  and 
have  a  President  and  Vice  President 
legally  qualified  to  assume  their  duties 
by  that  date.  In  these  perilous  times,  it 
would  be  disastrous  for  the  country  to 
face  such  a  leadership  gap. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  lunoff 
provision  which  deeply  disturbs  me.  Such 
an  election  probably  ccald  not  be  sched- 
uled until  some  time  in  December,  or  even 
later  In  the  Northern  States  at  that  time 
of  year  adverse  weather  conditions  could 
make  it  difficult  if   not   impossible   for 
large  numbers  of  voters  to  get  to  the  polls. 
I  know  the  Members  in  this  Chamber 
recognize  what  I  talk  about  when  I  refer 
to  the  weather  conditions  in  my  part  of 
the  country.  Last  winter,  in  my  own  dis- 
trict there  were  many  days  when  proba- 
bly no  more  than  10  or  15  percent  of  the 
eligible  voters  could  have  participated  in 
an  election  because  of  severe  weather. 
Similar    situations   prevailed    in    many 
other  areas. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  runoff  pro- 
vision in  House  Joint  Resolution  681  is 
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an  extremely  dangerous  one.  While  the 
pmpose  of  the  proposed  amendment  is 
to  let  the  people  choose  their  President 
and  Vice  President  by  direct  vote,  it 
might  very  well  have  the  effect  of  dis- 
enfranchising several  million  of  them  on 
election  day. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  necessary  to  schedule 
our  national  elections  perhaps  as  early 
as  August  and  certainly  no  later  than 
September  and  there  would  be  objection 
to  this  from  many  quarters,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons. 

Earlier  I  had  proposed  an  amendment, 
House  Joint  Resolution  346.  which  in  fact 
provided  for  the  elimination  of  the  elec- 
toral college,  thereby  eliminating  the 
"faithless  elector"  and  retaining  the 
electoral  system.  That  was  referred  to 
as  the  automatic  plan,  because  the  elec- 
tors would  automatically  cast  their  votes 
on  the  same  system  we  have  for  the  win- 
ner of  the  majority  vole  in  that  State. 
Then  I  had  a  contingency  that  said  if 
you  do  not  have  a  majority  vote  in  that 
electoral  system,  the  winner  would  be  the 
winner  of  the  popular  vote  even  though 
it  would  be  a  plurality. 

I  think.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment has  a  great  deal  of  merit  to  it.  I 
think  it  has  more  of  a  chance  of  ratifica- 
tion all  the  way  up  and  down  the  line. 
I  believe  that  my  amendment  would  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  smaller  States,  which 
I  do  not  believe  would  be  done  by  the 
proposed  amendment  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  we  are 
going  to  be  faced  with  a  veiy  serious 
question  when  we  come  down  to  voting 
on  this  amendment.  If  we  believe  in 
States'  rights,  then  we  have  to  believe 
that  the  smaller  States  are  entitled  to 
their  consideration. 

I  have  asked  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude in  my  remarks  some  indication  of 
that  testimony  I  gave  before  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  this  sub- 
ject, so  I  will  not  duplicate  it  now. 

I  want  to  thank  the  ranking  member 
on  our  side  for  yieldin*  me  this  time. 

Mr;  Chairman.  I  deeply  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  appear  in  support  of  my 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  re- 
lating to  changes  in  the  presidential  and 
vice-presiden  ial  election  process.  This 
measure,  House  Joint  Resolution  346, 
.  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

In  brief,  this  proposal  would  continue 
the  apportionment  of  electoral  votes  to 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  their  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  but  would  provide 
for  fi  direct  election  process  in  the  event 
no  presidential  candidacy  received  a  ma- 
jority of  electoral  votes. 

It  would  eliminate  the  electoral  col- 
lege and,  with  this,  the  "faithless"  elec- 
tor. It  would  retain  the  long-*stablished 
concept  of  a  federal  system  by  continu- 
ing to  assign  to  each  State  one  electoral 
vote  for  each  Member  of  the  Senate  and 
House.  It  would  continue  the  award  of 
all  electoral  votes  apportioned  to  a  State 
to  candidates  receiving  the  largest  num- 
ber of  popular  votes  for  President  and 
Vice  President. 

It  would  provide,  however,  that  in  the 
event  no  candidacy  received  a  majority 
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of  electoral  votes,  victory  would  go  to  the 
persons  receiving  the  greatest  ntmiber 
of  popular  votes  for  President  and  Vice 
President.  This  may  appeal  to  propo- 
nents of  a  direct  election  system  who 
object  quite  rightly  to  the  present  system 
under  which  the  House  could  elect  as 
President  any  one  of  the  three  candi- 
dates receiving  the  highest  numbers  of 
electoral  votes,  in  the  event  of  an  elec- 
toral college  deadlock. 

History  suggests  this  provision  would 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  invoked.  Not  since  the 
Adarns-Jackson  election  of  1824  has  a 
candidate  achieved  the  Presidency  with- 
out receiving  a  majority  of  electoral 
votes,  although  there  have  been  close 
calls. 

My  amendment  would  remove  any  un- 
certainties which  could  arise  under  the 
present  .system  by  directing  that  Con- 
gress shall  "provide  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  consequence  of  the  death  or 
withdrawal  of  a  candidate  on  or  before 
the  date  of  an  election.'  or  in  the  case 
of  a  tie. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the 
present  system  of  electing  the  President 
and  Vice  President  needs  reform.  There 
seems  to  be  no  solid  consensus,  however, 
concerning  any  one  of  the  several  alter- 
native proposals  which  have  been  put 

forv;ard.  ^ 

There  may  be  so  much  debate  over  tne 
size  and  shape  of  the  tabk  that  propo- 
nents of  a  change  will  never  get  around 
to  agreeing  upon  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment two-thirds  of  the  Congress  would 
approve  or  three-fourths  of  the  States 
would  ratify.  This  possibility  is  rein- 
forced bv  tlie  fact  that  of  the  several 
hundred  attempts,  over  the  past  165 
years,  to  reform  tlie  electoral  college 
system,  most  got  nowhere  at  all  and  only 
a  handful  moved  through  even  a  single 
branch  of  the  Congress. 

Unless  there  can  be  devised  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  which  will  meet  the 
test  of  acceptance,  this  newest  quest  for 
electoral  reform  will  be  nothing  more 
than  another  exercise  in  futility. 

I  believe  the  smaller  States  would  ratify 
an  amendment  preserving  the  electoral 
strength  they  now  have  under  the  fed- 
eral svstem.  even  though  it  contained  my 
provision  for  a  decision  on  a  popular  vote 
basis  in  the  event  of  an  electoral  vote 
deadlock.  As  the  attached  table  shows. 
36  of  the  50  States  now  have  electoral 
vote  representation  which  exceeds— from 
slightly  to  greatly— the  weight  their  re- 
spective populations  would  give  them  un- 
der the  direct  election  process. 

Based  on  the  1960  census.  Alaska,  for 
example,  has  a  ratio  of  1  electoral  vote 
to  75.380  people.  My  Stale  of  North 
Dakota  has  a  ratio  of  1  to  158.112.  For 
California,  the  ratio  is  1  to  392.930. 
Abandonment  of  the  electoral  vote  sys- 
tem in  favor  of  the  direct  election  process 
would  diminish  by  more  than  one-half 
North  Dakota's  present  voice  in  the  se- 
lection of  a  President. 

I  do  not  believe  the  smaller  States 
would  willingly  surrender  the  protection 
they  have  under  the  federal  system  any 
more  quickly  than  they  could  be  per- 
suaded to  give  up  their  present  basis  of 
representation  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 


During  Senate  debate  on  proposed 
electoral  system  reforms  in  March  1956, 
the  then  Senator  from  Msissachusetts, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  spoke  specifically  on 
the  question  of  direct  elections; 

On  theoretical  grounds  U  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  a  breach  of  the  agreement  made 
with  the  States  when  tliey  came  into  the 
tinion.  At  that  time  It  was  understood  that 
they  would  have  the  same  number  of  elec- 
toral votes  as  they  had  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. 


Expanding  on  this,  he  said: 
After  all.  the  States  came  into  the  Union 
as  units.  Electoral  votes  are  not  given  out  on 
the  basis  of  the  voting  numbers,  but  on 
the  basis  of  population.  The  electoral  votes 
belong  to  each  State  The  way  the  system 
works  now  is  that  we  carry  on  a  campaign  in 
48  States,  and  the  electoral  votes  of  that 
State  belong  to  that  party  which  -carries  each 
State.  If  we  are  going  to  change  that  system, 
It  seems  to  me  it  would  strike  a  blow  at  States 
rights  in  major  proportions.  It  would  prob- 
ably end  States  rights  and  make  this  country 
one  great  unit. 

Had  my  proposed  amendment  been  in 
force  through  the  years,  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  changed  only  one  election. 
The  election  of  1824  would  have  gone  to 
Jackson.  It  probably  would  have  reversed 
the  outcome  of  the  TUden-Hayes  elec- 
tion, because  there  would  have  been  no 
disputed  electors.  It  would  not  have 
changed  the  outcome  of  the  1888  Harri- 
.son-Cleveland  election  in  which  Cleve- 
land polled  about  100.000  more  popular 
votes  but  lost  to  Hanison  by  65  electoral 
votes. 

Seveial  proposals  put  forward  in  con- 
nection with  both  direct  and  propor- 
tional elections  call  for  a  runoff  election 
if  the  leading  candidacy  fails  to  receive  at 
least  40  percent  of  the  popular  or  porpor- 
tional  vote.  The  amendment  I  have  pro- 
posed contains  no  such  provision. 

Tliere  are  three  reasons  lor  this  omis- 
sion. First,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  leading 
candidacy  under  any  of  the  proposed 
amendments  would  have  less  than  40 
percent  of  either  the  popular  or  electoral 
votes.  The  electoral  college  method  of 
electing  a  President  has  governed  46  elec- 
tions, including  1968.  In  only  one  case- 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  1860 — did  the  top 
vote-getter  receive  less  than  40  percent  of 
the  popular  vote.  Lincoln's  percentage 
was  39.79.  but  he  was  not  on  the  ballot 
in  10  States. 

Second,  in  the  unlikely  event  of  a  run- 
off under  the  40-percent  provision,  there 
would  be  a  period  of  prolonged  uncer- 
tainty— weeks,  if  not  months— over  who 
the  new  President  would  be.  Such  a 
transition  gap  could  be  extremely  dan- 
gerous in  this  age. 

Third,  a  runoff  election  probably  could 
not  be  scheduled  before  some  lime  in  De- 
cember and  possibly  even  January. 
Weather  conditions  in  these  winter 
months  could,  in  effect,  disfranchise 
large  numbers  of  voters,  especially  in  the 
Northern  States  In  my  own  State  of 
North  Dakota,  there  have  been  many 
days  this  winter  on  which  it  would  have 
been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  most 
voters  to  get  to  the  polling  places.  Farm- 
ers would  be  especially  disadvantaged  by 
adverse  weather. 
I  include  a  table  at  this  point: 
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Ratio  of  electoral  votes  to  population  in  each 
State  for  1964  and  1968  presidential  elec- 
tions {based  on  1960  census )'^ 

Rank  and  State:  Ratio 

1.  Alaska. 75,380 

2.  Nevada 95.093 

3.  Wyoming 110,023 

4.  Vermont 129,960 

6.  Delaware    148,764 

6.  New  Hampshire 151.  730 

7.  North    Dakota 158,112 

8.  Hawaii    158,  193 

9.  Idaho    166.798 

10.  Montana 168,692 

11.  South  Dakota 170.129 

12.  Rhode  Island 214.872 

13.  Utah 222.667 

14.  New    Mexico    237,756 

15.  Maine   242,316 

16.  District  of  Columbia -.  254,652 

17.  Arizona 260,452 

18.  West  Virginia 265,774 

19.  Nebraska   282,266 

20.  Oklahoma    291.036 

21.  Colorado 292,325 

22.  Oregon   294,781 

23.  Arkanaaa    297,712 

24.  South  Carolina 297.824 

23:  Iowa   -. 306.369 

2»r  Maryhmd 310.069 

27.  Mississippi 311,163 

28.  Kansas   311.230 

29.  Connecticut    316.904 

SO.  Washington 317.024 

31.  Tennessee    324.281 

32.  Louisiana 325.  702 

33.  Alabama 326,674 

34.  Georgia 328,593 

35.  Wisconsin    329.315 

36.  Virginia   330.579 

National    average 333,314 

37.  Kentucky 337,573 

38.  Minnesota   341.386 

39.  North   Carolina   350,473 

40.  Florida 353,682 

41.  New   Jersey 356,870 

42.  Indiana    358,654 

43.  Missouri 359.984 

44.  Massachusetts    359,984 

45.  Michigan 372,533 

46.  Ohio    373.325 

47.  Texas    383.187 

48.  Illinois    - 387,736 

49.  New   York    390.286 

50.  Pennsylvaaia    390.323 

61.  California    392,930 

»  Hearings  Before  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional  Amendments    ( 1961 ) ,  p.   670. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
now  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  cMr. 
Smith*  . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  in  regard  to  electoral 
reform  were  fascinating  in  the  range  of 
opinions  set  forth  and  in  the  quality  of 
scholarship  and  preparation  which  was 
evident  on  the  part  of  practically  all  of 
the  witnesses. 

The  remarks  of  one  witness,  however, 
made  a  particular  impression  on  me,  and 
I  think  on  most  of  the  committee.  He 
said  that  the  committee  should  try  to 
determine  what  was  its  function  in  con- 
sidering electoral  reform  and  that  if  the 
committee  decided  that  its  function  in 
electoral  reform  was  to  devise  a  system 
which  would  guarantee  in  a  presidential 
election  that  the  winner  should  win  and 
the  loser  should  lose,  then  the  only  sys- 
tem which  would  guarantee  that  the  win- 
ner should  win  and  the  loser  should  lose, 
was  the  system  of  direct  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  Pi'esident  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  that  if  the  committee  should 


decide  that  its  function  was  different 
from  devising  a  system  that  would  guar- 
antee that  the  winner  should  win  and 
that  the  loser  should  lose,  then  the  com- 
mittee might  well  end  its  deliberations 
tind  suffer  the  country  to  continue  under 
the  present  system. 

I  was  also  tremendously  interested  In 
the  testimony  of  Gus  T^ler,  assistant 
president.  International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  Union,  and  he  said  this: 

I  speak  on  behalf  of  a  trade  union.  Our 
membership  lives  overwhelmingly  in  the 
large  xirban  and  industrial  States.  There  is 
the  feeling  that  the  present  electoral  college 
system  favors  these  large  Industrial  States. 

The  argument  is  a  rather  simple  one.  A  man 
who  carries  the  State  of  New  York  by  one 
vote  car  pick  up  all  the  electoral  votes.  We 
have  figures  here  that  Indicate  that  in  five 
electlone,  a  dlfiferent  return  from  New  York 
alone  would  have  upset  the  result.  Therefore. 
It  is  argued  that  the  present  electoral  college 
system  does  favor  the  urban  Industrial  popu- 
lations, where  our  membership  lives. 

It  Is  also  true  of  the  American  trade  union 
movement  that  their  members  live  over- 
whelmingly in  the  large  industrial  States. 

We  are  not  unaware  of  this  argument.  Let 
me  further  say  that  If  it  could  be  proved  to 
us  that  the  present  electoral  college  is 
weighted  In  favor  of  the  urban  and  industrial 
States,  we  would  still  be  for  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

We  do  not  favor  any  kind  of  a  system  for 
the  election  of  a  President  that  is  weighted 
a  priori  In  favor  of  any  economic  group,  any 
geographic  sector,  any  political  party,  or  any 
Ideology  In  the  United  States. 

So  it  may  be  to  our  institutional  disadvan- 
tage to  favor  the  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent. If  that  Is  so,  so  let  It  be. 

Now,  let  me  modify  that  statement  by 
saying  that  I  am  not  altogether  persuaded 
that  the  present  system  in  the  long  run  fav- 
ors any  Btates,  large  or  small. 

I  think  that  there  are  politicians  from 
large  States  who  think  it  favors  them.  I 
think  there  are  statesmen  and  so  forth.  I 
think  they  are  both  living  with  a  vast  illu- 
sion, because  under  the  present  system,  what 
we  have  are  canceling  inequities,  or  counter- 
vailing advantages. 

The  big  States  have  an  advantage.  We  know 
what  that  advantage  Is.  It  is  the  big  block 
of  votes. 

The  small  States  have  an  advantage.  We 
know  wliat  that  advantage  is.  It  is  the  two 
bonus   votes   you   get   for   Senators. 

The  States  where  you  have  a  small  vote 
turnout  have  an  advantage  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  electoral  vote  Is  based  on  pop- 
ulation, not  on  vote  turnout,  and  you  have 
some  charts  on  this. 

But  these  are  countervailing  inequities. 
Historically  what  has  happened  Is  that  three 
wrongs  have  generally  made  a  right — gen- 
erally made. 

The  exceptions  are  dangerous,  and  I  have 
listed  them,  and  that  Is  the  reason  we  want 
to  eliminate  the  danger,  and  favor  the  di- 
rect popular  election. 

Now  as  to  the  Illusions.  The  big  States  in 
the  United  States  are  not  homogeneous, 
either  Internally  within  the  States  or  as  a 
block  of  States. 

The  big  States.  California.  Illinois,  Penn- 
sylvania, et  cetera,  are  in  our  lifetime  gen- 
erally "Bwlng"  States,  and  because  they  are 
the  swing  States,  they  don't  all  tend  to  come 
out  the  same  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
four  of  the  closest  elections  of  our  time,  the 
biggest  States  break  up  three  to  two. 

So  tlie  big  States  tend,  because  of  their 
heterogeneity,  to  cancel  one  another  out. 

Now  to  the  small  States.  You  can  prove 
the  advantage  numerically,  as  we  have  done. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  when  a  man  cam- 
paigns lor  President  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, he  goes  to  the  big  States,  and  tailors  his 


proposals  end  appeals  for  the  big  States,  and 
his  campaign  is  so  organized  that  the  con- 
centration of  his  appearances  will  be  In  the 
big  States.  If  he  feels  he  has  to  Ignore  some- 
one In  the  United  States,  he  will  ignore  the 
small  States. 

The  small  States  also  tend  to  cancel  one 
another  out  in  an  election,  because  they  are 
not  a  bloc. 

I  suggest  we  divorce  ourselves  from  the 
mythology  of  the  past.  I  think  the  people  of 
the  United  States  can  understand  this,  and  if 
there  is  no  advantage,  why  not  go  straight, 
so  we  don't  have  an  election  where  one  man 
gets  the  vote  and  the  other  man  gets  the 
prize? 

I  don't  have  too  mvich  faith  in  polls,  and 
the  question  was  asked  of  President  Meany 
whether  he  goes  to  the  membership.  We 
haven't  conducted  a  formal  poll,  but  Evelyn 
Dubrow,  Dave  Wells,  and  myself,  we  have 
run  educational  programs  in  our  union  for 
years,  and  we  meet  the  people. 

One  of  the  things  we  talk  about  in  presi- 
dential years  Is  the  question:  'How  is  the 
President  elected?" 

Some  95  percent  of  our  people  think  the 
man  who  gets  the  most  votes  Is  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  A  large  percent  are 
shocked,  and  a  little  bit  angry,  when  they 
And  out  about  the  electoral  college.  I  think 
most  voters  think  they  are  voting  directly  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  the  voters 
in  a  presidential  election  in  both  the 
lai-fce  States  and  the  small  States  who 
vote  for  the  losing  candidate  in  their  own 
State  are  tired  of  not  having  their  votes 
coimted  under  the  present  winner-take- 
all  system.  I  think  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  ready  for  a  change  and 
demand  a  change,  and  the  polls,  includ- 
ing my  own  in  my  own  district,  indicate 
that  the  great  majority  of  Americans 
favor  the  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President. 

As  quoted  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Celler),  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

There  is  nothing  so  powerful  as  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come. 

I  believe  that  the  time  for  the  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President  has  come  in  this  coun- 
try. 

To  paraphrase  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  McCulloch),  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  "We  invite  all  those  who 
would  be  on  the  side  of  the  angels  to  join 
us  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
681." 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

(Mr.  ECKHARDXt  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
I  arise  to  advise  you,  my  colleagues  from 
New  York,  California,  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  other  large  and  urban  States,  I  r»H;og- 
nize  that  you  are  likely  to  treat  my  re- 
marks with  some  indifference,  even  to 
meet  them  with  some  shuffling  inatten- 
tion, not  to  say  resentment.  After  all,  I 
come  from  an  area  which  is  considered 
generally  rural  and  unsophisticated,  an 
area  whose  leading  national  figures  have 
come  from  such  hick  towns  as  Marlin, 
Uvalde,  Bonham,  and  Johnson  City. 

But  it  so  happens  that  the  effect  of  this 
constitutional  amendment  on  the  voting 
power  of  individual  voters  in  Texas  is 
very  similar  to  the  effect  on  the  voters  of 
New  York,  California,  Pennsylvania,  and 
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other  laige  and  populous  States.  It  Is  to 
drastically  reduce  the  influence  of  th«e 
areas  in  the  national  selection  of  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency. 

Now  I  realize  that  if  one  looks  only  to 
the  mathematical  calculation  of  the 
weighting  of  electoral  votes  in  the  elec- 
toral college,  it  appears  that  movement 
to  the  popular  vote  gives  an  advantage 
to  these  large  States  and  removes  the 
advantage  to  the  smaller  States  because 
it  removes  that  weighting  occasioned  by 
the  addition  of  senatorial  positions  in 
measuring  the  States  electoral  strength. 
This  is  what  Niel  R.  Pierce  relies  on  in 
manv  of  his  conclusions  in  "The  People's 
President."  See  his  table.  "Ratio  of  Elec- 
toral Votes  to  Population,"  page  139. 

But  this  is  deceptive,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Alexander  Bickel  of  the 
Yale  Law  School,  in  general  terms,  and 
by  John  Banzhaf .  in  specific  and  mathe- 
matical terms.  This  is  what  has  not  been 
noticed  by  you  Members  from  the  great 
urban  areas. 

You  know,  some  of  our  folks  from  the 
hinterlands  call  you  "city  slickers."  AH 
of  mv  life  I  have  heard  the  term,  "city- 
slicked."  But  there  is  a  term  much  more 
frequently  applicable  in  these  Halls.  I 
think  you  have  been  -country-slicked." 
No  practicing  politician  who  ha?  been 
engaged  in  the  process  of  supporting  a 
candidate  for  nomination  and  election 
for  the  Presidency  has  ever  doubted  for 
a  minute  that  he  should  devote   more 
lime  per  voter  to  the  voters  of  New  York, 
California,    Pennsylvania,    Illinois,    and 
Texas  than  he  should  devote  to  voters 
in  the  smaller  States  or  in  the  hinterland. 
Banzhaf's  exact  calculations,  in  which 
he   establishes   premises    by    irrefutable 
logic  and  calculates  his  results  on  a  com- 
puter, wholly  support  the  hunches  of  the 
practical  politicians.  He  calculates,  for 
instance,  that  under  the  electoral  system 
the  citizen  in  New  York  and  California 
has    about    twice    the    average    voting 
power,  and  that  the  citizen  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois,  and  Texas  has  about  one 
and  a  half  times  the  voting  power  of  the 
average  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Now  it  may  be  that  my  colleagues  from 
New  York,  California,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Illinois  wish,  generously,  to  diminish 
their  influence  in  the  selection  of  candi- 
dates for  the  major  political  parties.  And 
I  believe  this  would  be  salutary  and  laud- 
able, certainly  altruistic,  it  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  all  of  these  SUtes  are 
much  more  grossly  underrepresented  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress  than  they  are  over- 
represented  in  the  selection  o^  presiden- 
tial nominees  and  of  the  President 
himself. 

For  instance,  a  citizen  in  Alaska  has 
three  times  the  voting  power  with  respect 
to  the  election  of  his  congressional  dele- 
gates as  the  citizen  in  New  York.  If  the 
big  State's  citizen  has  a  big  influence  in 
selecting  the  President,  the  small  State's 
citizen  carries  the  big  clout  in  selecting 
Members  of  Congress. 

It  is  not  a  fair  proposition  to  take 
away  the  advantage  of  a  citizen  in  a  big 
State  in  selecting  the  President  but  to 
leave  him  at  a  disadvantage  in  influenc- 
ing the  Congress.  If  we  leave  the  elec- 
toral college  system  intact,  we  tend  to 
offset  these  two  areas  of  advantage.  New 


Jersey  is  a  perfect  example.  A  voter  in 
New  Jersey  has  about  a  vote  and  a  quar- 
ter as  compared  to  other  voters  in  the 
United  States  in  exercising  his  influence 
in  the  selection  of  the  Presidency.  But 
he  has  only  about  three-quarters  of  a 
vote,  as  compared  to  the  average  citizen 
of  the  United  States  in  influencing  the 
selection  of  Members  of  Congress.  To  put 
It  another  way,  and  to  state  the  matter 
more  accurately,   the  New   Jersey   citi- 
zen has  22.6  percent  greater  than  aver- 
age voting  power  in  the  electoral  college 
system  but  24.7  percent  less  voting  power 
than  the  average  citizen  in  exercising  an 
influence  over  the  selection  of  Congress- 
men  and   Senators.   These   two   figures 
balance  out  so  that  his  participation  as  a 
citizen  is  about  equal  to  that  of  citizens 
of  all  other  Stales. 

The  matter  is  not  a  southern  or  north- 
ern   question.    Amongst    the    Southern 
States.  Georgia.  Florida.  Virginia,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Texas  citizens  all  have  larger 
than  average  voting  power  in  the  elec- 
toral college  system.  But  each  of  these 
States  has  smaller  than  average  voting 
power  in   the  selection   of  Members  of 
Congress.  If  the  two  factors  are  offset 
against  each  other,  the  result  is  that  cit- 
izens of  these  States  have  less  than  15 
pei-cent  difference  in  voting  power  than 
the    average    of    citizens    of    the    other 
States.  This  means  they  are  about  equal 
in  their  total  citizenship  potential  with 
the  people  of  the  country  at  large.  If 
their  advantage  in  the  electoral  college 
were  removed,  their  total  voting  power 
would  in  all  instances  debate  below  that 
of  citizens  of  the  country  at  large  by 
more   than    15   percent,   in   the   case  of 
Texas,  up  to  30.7  percent. 

To  illustrate  again  that  what  I  am  say- 
ing is  not  regional,  let  us  consider  a 
Midwestern  State,  Michigan.  Compared 
with  the  average  vote  potential  in  the 
country,  a  Michigan  voter  casts  one  and 
a  third  votes  in  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent, but  his  voting  power  respecting 
Congress  falls  below  the  average  by 
about  28  percent,  just  about  offsetting 
his  advantage  with  respect  to  the  Presi- 
dency. If  the  electoral  college  system  is 
retained,  and  also  the  present  method 
of  representation  in  Congress,  he  exer- 
cises about  the  same  citizenship  poten- 
tial as  the  average  American  citizen. 
But  if  .he  electoral  college  is  abandoned, 
and  he  is  left  with  equality  ir.  selection 
of  the  Presidency,  he  has  28  percent  less 
effect  as  a  citizen  than  the  average  voter 
in  the  country. 

In  the  case  of  such  large  Northern  and 
Midwestern  States,  the  voter's  influence 
on  Congress  is  further  diminished  by  the 
almost  equal  division  of  power  between 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  Parties. 
It  is  hard  for  a  Congressman  to  gain 
seniority  and  thus  attain  committee 
chairmanship  or  lesser  prerequisites  of 
long  service.  All  five  of  the  States  whose 
citizens  receive  the  greatest  diminution 
of  voting  power  are  closely  divided  be- 
tween the  parties.  They  are.  in  the  order 
of  loss  of  voting  power.  New  York.  Cali- 
fornia. Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  and  Illinois. 
The  citizens  in  each  of  these  SUtes  en- 
joy about  one-third  less  voting  power 
with  respect  to  congressional  elections. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Amongst  all  of  these 


States,  which  embrace  more  than  a  third 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
there  are  only  six  committee  chairmen 
in  the  House  and  Senate— about  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  committee 
chairmanships. 

Now  let  us  compare  wuth  them  the 
five  Southern  States,  having  only  7  per- 
cent of  the  population,  which  would  gain 
for  their  citizens  additional  voting  power. 
These  are  Alabama.  Arkansas.  Louisiana. 
Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina.  Among 
them,  they  have  12  committee  chairman- 
ships— about  30  percent  of  the  total. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  the  magnitude 
of  this  disparity:  7  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation controls  30  percent  of  the  top 
power  in  Congress,  the  committee  chair- 
manships. And  one-third  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  control  only  about  one- 
.seventh  of  this  power. 

Thus,  the  ratio  of  citizens  to  commit- 
tee chairmen  in  the  populous  States  is 
about  10  million  to  1.  In  the  Southern 
States  listed,  the  ratio  is  1  million  to  1. 
Obviously.  New  York.  California. 
Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  and  Illinois  are  be- 
ing country-slicked  if  their  citizens  are 
being  reduced  in  their  influence  in  se- 
lecting the  President  and  establishing  a 
national  platform  and  are  at  the  same 
time  retained  in  their  disadvantageous 
position  with  respect  to  influence  in  Con- 
gress. I  cannot  understand  why  so  many 
bf  my  colleagues  who  are  thus  adversely 
affected  are  so  willing  to  accept  an  idea 
that  has  found  its  time,  as  my  distin- 
guished and  respected  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
describes  it. 

The  issue  involved  here  has  deep  phil- 
osophic roots.  As  Alexander  Bickel  has 
pointed  out  in  his  book.  "The  New  Age 
of  Political  Reform" : 

Urban-rural,  pluralist-homogeneous — this 
has  been  the  great  divide  in  American  pol- 
itics. The  t.ask  of  the  Presidential  candidate, 
Republican  or  Democratic,  is  to  bridge  it 
/rom  either  side. 


Bickel  points  out  that  going  to  the 
direct  popular  election  mode  would  put 
a  premium  not  on  the  two-party  indus- 
trial States  but  on  achieving  the  largest 
possible  majority  in  the  small,  more  ho- 
mogeiieous  ones.  He  says: 

It  would  create  a  Presidency  with  little  or 
no  incentive  to  act  as  a  counterweight  to 
Congress,  and  as  a  particular  spokesman  for 
urban  and  minority  groups.  This,  one  may 
reasonably  surmise.  Is  precisely  what  con- 
servative backers  of  the  proposal  Intend 

I  agree  with  him,  but  I  would  put  it  in 
a  larger  context.  Problems  of  great  im- 
port, emergent  problems  that  may  be- 
come explosive  are  likely  to  develop  in 
the  large  urban  centers  first.  Take,  for 
instance,  such  issues  as  civil  rights  and 
racial  justice,  air  and  water  pollution 
and  the  quality  of  environment,  an  over- 
strained welfare  system,  and  the  like. 
It  is  well  that  the  appeal  of  the  parties 
and  the  presidential  candidates  must,  in 
greatest  measure,  be  made  to  those  areas 
where  these  problems  first  develop. 

Since  the  office  of  the  Presidency  has 
become  a  kind  of  superlegislator,  devis- 
ing specific  legislative  machinery  to 
meet  such  problems,  sending  periodic 
messages  to  the  Congress,  and  support- 
ing his  program  on  Capitol  Hill,  it  is  de- 
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slrable  that  our  system  stimulate  such 
Innovative  quality  and  press  the  emer- 
gent problems  upon  the  parties  and  upon 
the  Presidency  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  The  distribution  of  voting  power 
in  the  electoral  system  is  congenial  to 
this  character  of  the  Presidency.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  President  proposes 
and  Congress  disposes.  The  distribution 
of  voting  power  respecting  Congress  is 
different  and  disposes  it  toward  its  role. 
But  the  surprising  salubrious  balance 
of  these  two  distributions  of  voting  pow- 
er Is  that  an  approximate  equality  of 
voting  power  is  achieved  for  most  citi- 
zens of  the  Nation.  About  half  are  some- 
what above  the  average  and  half  are 
somewhat  below.  Without  the  balance, 
93  percent  of  the  citizens  are  below  the 
average.  See  table  below : 

PERCENT    DEVIATION     FROM    AVERAGE    VOTING    POWER. 
BY  STATES  (1960) 


Electoral 
collet* 


Congress 


Alabama^ -3.0  -15.7 

Alaska 9.2  99.1 

Arizona -23.9  3.2 

Arkansas -21.9  -5.5 

California 87  9  -35.0 

Colorado -21.1  -4.7 

Connecticut -12.2  -11.8 

Delaware -22.3  41.7 

Florida 11.1  -22.5 

Georgia 6.3  -18.0 

Hawaii -12.8  35.5 

Idaho...- -15.1  31.9 

Illinois 48.0  -31.4 

Indiana 6.1  -22.3 

Iowa -5.2  -11.7 

Kansas -17.3  -9.4 

Kentucky -9.6  -15.9 

Louisiana —2.9  —15.6 

Maine- -29.5  9.4 

Maryland -.4  -13.5 

Massachusetts 9.0  -24.0 

Michigan 34.4  -28.3 

Minnesota... —5.1  —17.5 

Mississippi —17.3  —9.4 

Missouri 1.6  —21.6 

Montana —15.5  31.2 

Nebraska -26.9  -.9 

Nevada -2.8  77.3 

New  Hampshire -10.9  38.3 

NowJersey 22.6  -24.7 

New  Mexico -28-9  10-5 

New  York 96.8  -35.3 

North  Carolina 7.4  -21.4 

North  Dakota -12.8  35.5 

Ohio             50.9  -30.1 

Oklahoma -8.4  -8.0 

Oregon —21.5  -5.1 

Pennsylvania... 56.8  —32.5 

Rhode  Island -25.2  16.2 

South  Carolina -9.5  -9.0 

South  Dakota -15.9  30.6 

Tennessee 2.3  —16.5 

Texas 45.7  -30.7 

Utah -26.5  14.2 

Vermont -16.8  51.6 

Virginia 6.0  -18.2 

Washington -6.8  -13.2 

West  Virginia -10.5  -2.0 

Wisconsin 6.2  -18.0 

Wyoming -9.6  64.8 


Net 


-18.7 

108.3 

-20.7 

-27.4 

52.9 
-25.8 
-24.0 

19.4 
-11.4 
-11.7 

22.7 

16.3 

16.6 
-16.2 
-16.9 
-26.7 
-27.5 
-18.5 
-20.1 
-13.9 
-15.0 
6.1 
-22.6 
-26.7 
-20.0 

15.7 
-27.8 

74.5 

27.4 

-2.1 

-18.4 

61.5 
-14.0 

22.7 

20.3 
-16.4 
-26.6 

24.3 

-9.0 
-18.5 

14.7 
-14.2 

15.0 
-12.3 

34.8 

-12.2 
-20.0 
-12.5 
-11.8 
55.2 


Grsater-than-average 
voting  power 

Percent  of 
Number  total 

of  States     population 


Less-than-average 
voting  power 


Number 
of  States 


Percent  of 

total 

population 


Electoral 

College 

18 

71 

32 

29 

Congress 

15 

7 

34 

93 

Net 

13 

49 

32 

51 

The  fact  that  our  basic  structure  of 
Government  has  lasted  so  long  without 
drastic  revision  is  a  tribute  not  only  to 
that  "glorious  company,  the  flower  of 
men"  who  made  it  'the  fair  beginning 
of    a    time,  "    but   to    the   genius   of    a 


common  law  pragmatism  that  perfected 
it  to  meet  current  needs.  I  believe  our 
processes  for  electing  the  President  and 
for  representation  In  Congress  con- 
stitute, together,  a  finely  tuned  instru- 
ment which  I,  for  one,  would  be  very 
loathe  to  tamper  with. 

The  dangers  and  defects  are  small 
when  examined  in  relation  to  their  prac- 
tical effects  on  history  through  the  last 
180  year.s.  All  of  these  dangers  can  be 
remedied  by  the  most  superficial  con- 
stitutional surgery. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  electoral  sys- 
tem has  preserved  intact  and  nurtured  a 
system  which  has  been  marked  by  these 
benefits; 

Flr.st,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two, 
there  iiiive  been  no  really  bad  Presidents. 
When  the  system  has  unjustly  slighted 
a  good  man  liice  Jefferson  for  another 
good  man  liice  Adams,  it  has  elected  Jef- 
ferson later.  When  Cleveland  lost  to 
Harrison,  under  circumstances  which 
may  be  considered  unfair,  Cleveland  later 
achieved  the  Presidency. 

It  is  trite  to  recite  the  great  men  who 
have  been  elevated  to  the  Presidency. 
I  do  not  ijelieve  that  this  is  historical 
accident.  The  necessity  of  appealing  to 
those  in  the  mainstream  of  the  times 
must  liave  had  something  to  do  with  the 
selection  of  the  whole  string  of  Presi- 
dents; Roosevelt,  Truman,  Eisenhower, 
Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Nixon.  Putting 
aside  partisan  considerations,  each  of 
these  men,  at  their  first  election,  afforded 
peculiar  qualities  to  meet  needs  of  their 
times.  The  l>est  of  them  can  be  called 
great,  and  none  of  them  can  be  said  to 
be  less  than  highly  qualified. 

The  second  important  benefit  of  the 
electoral  system  is  that  it  has  permitted 
the  development  of  the  two-party  system 
and  has  nu-tured  it.  Because  an  appeal 
must  be  made  in  those  areas  which  are 
urban  and  pluialist — areas  where  there 
may  be  strong  ethnic  and  racial  tugs 
and  pressures,  areas  where  radicals  and 
reactionaries  operate  on  the  extremes 
and  act  upon  those  on  their  side  of  the 
median — both  of  the  major  parties  must 
malce  internal  accommodations  in  order 
to  entice  enough  voters  to  their  side  to 
win.  True,  there  have  been  third  and 
fourth  parties — like  the  Progressives  and 
the  Dixiecrats  in  the  1948  election — but 
in  the  end  the  effective  choice  has  been 
between  the  more  conservative  and  the 
more  liberal  of  the  two  major  parties.  I 
thinli  tiiis  is  the  only  way  to  preserve  a 
two-party  system  and  that  it  is  the  most 
effective  way  to  preserve  a  viable  and 
representative  government. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  given,  I  am  not 
willing  to  throw  away  a  process  that  has 
worlted  effectively  for  180  years  and 
speculatively  accept  a  process  which, 
in  my  opinion,  tends  to  destroy  a  nice 
and  effective  balance,  and  introducing, 
at  the  same  time,  more  problems  and 
difficulties  than  it  solves  or  alleviates. 
Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Poff). 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
malce  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonun 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Cleric  will  call  the 
roll. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


(Ron  No.  167] 

Abbltt 

Erlenbom 

Martin 

Anderson,  ni.      Esch 

Mathlas 

Anderson. 

E.shleman 

Michel 

Tenn. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Anuunzlo 

Fallon 

Morse 

Arends 

Fludley 

Morton 

Ashley 

Fish 

Murphy,  ni. 

Barrett 

Flynt 

Mvers 

Blester 

Foley 

Nix 

Blackburn 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Passman 

Blanton 

Foreman 

Pepper 

Boeqs 

Fuqua 

Powell 

Boiling 

Glalmo 

Price,  ni. 

Bow 

Gray 

Price,  Tex. 

Bi-asco 

Green,  Pa. 

Puclnski 

Brock 

Grover 

Railsback 

Broomfleld 

Gubser 

Reid.  111. 

Brown.  Ohio       Hansen,  Wash 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Buchanan 

Harsha 

Rhodes 

Bush 

Hawkins 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Button 

Hebert 

Rostenkowijki 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Holineld 

Ruppe 

Bvmes,  Wis.        Horton 

acheuer 

Cabell 

Hosmer 

Schneebell 

Cahill 

Howard 

Shipley 

Carey 

Hungate 

Slkes 

Chlsholm 

Jarman 

Sisk 

Clancy 

Jonas 

Slack 

Clark 

Jones,  Ala. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Clav 

Kee 

Smith,  Iowa 

Collier 

Kirwan 

Snyder 

Collins 

Kluczynskl 

Stuckey 

Corman 

Landrum 

Taft 

Coughlln 

Leggett 

Teagvie,  Calif. 

Cramer 

Lipscomb 

Teague,  Tex. 

Cunningham      Long,  La. 

Tleman 

Daniel.  Va. 

Lujan 

Tunney 

Davis,  Ga. 

Lukens 

UUman 

Dawson 

McClory 

Watklns 

Delaney 

McCloskey 

Whltehurst 

Dent 

McDonald, 

Wilson,  Bob 

Derwlnski 

Mich. 

Wilson, 

Dlggs 

McKneallv 

Charles  H. 

Downing 

McMillan 

Wydler 

Edmondson        Marsh 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  681),  and  finding 
itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  299  Members 
responded  tc  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resiuned  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  PoPF)  had  been  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Poff). 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it 
would  be  appropriate  first  to  say  how 
much  I  admire  the  tone  and  the  tenor 
the  debate  has  assumed.  It  is  in  the 
highest  traditions  of  this  great  legisla- 
tive hall,  and  I  commend  each  of  those 
who  has  participated. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that 
it  should  be  on  this  level,  because  we  are 
here  considering  not  a  House  resolu- 
tion. We  are  here  considering  a  House 
joint  resolution.  We  are  not  in  the  proc- 
ess of  enacting  a  statute  which  the  Con- 
gress might  next  week  repeal.  We  are 
here  considering  an  amendment  to  the 
basic,  fundamental  law  of  our  Nation. 
Such  a  debate,  I  suggest,  deserves  the 
most  earnest  and  careful  and  prayerful 
consideration  of  every  Member  of  this 
body. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it 
would  serve  some  purpose  if  I  attempt 
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Initially  to  capsuUze  my  own  position.  I 
do  so  with  full  respect  for  the  sincerity 
of  the  position  held  by  every  other  Mem- 
ber in  the  Chamber. 

I  favor  electoral  reform.  If  finally  the 
only  choice  left  to  me  is  a  choice  be- 
tween the  direct  system  and  the  present 
system,  I  shall  cast  my  vote  for  the  direct 
system. 

But  the  direct  system  is  not  my  pref- 
erence. It  is  not  my  preference  primarily 
because  in  my  judgment  it  could  never 
become  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

Accordingly,  my  preference  is  the  so- 
called  Dowdy-E>ennis  substitute  which 
has  already  been  thoroughly  explained 
and  which  will  be  further  refined  in  a 
bill  which  will  be  introduced  this  after- 
noon by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  iMr.  Dowdy  >,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
Dennis),  and  myself. 

I  invite  your  special  attention  when 
It  is  published  tomorrow. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  district 
plan  embraced  in  that  legislation  is  not 
accepted  by  the  Committee  of  tlie  Whole, 
then  at  that  point  I  will  offer  as  a  sub- 
stitute a  plan  which  I  have  outlined  in 
my  separate  views  in  the  committee 
report. 

Essentially  that  substitute  would  be  a 
proportional  plan,  and  unlike  other 
major  plans  that  have  been  di.scussed 
previously,  will  have  two  contingency 
'  election  mechanisms.  I  will  not  elaborate 
further  on  the  definitive  details,  but  I 
will  undertake  now  if  I  may  briefly  to 
consider  the  subject  before  us  in  four 
separate  categories. 

I  believe  it  helps  to  systcmize  our  con- 
sideration of  the  sub5tct  if  we  ask  our- 
selves four  questions  and  undertake  to 
answer  them. 

First  of  all,  should  the  present  system 
be  changed? 

Second,  if  so,  what  specifically  is  wrong 
with  the  present  .system? 

Third,  which  new  system  is  the  best 
system? 

Finally,  which  new  system  could  best 
be  sold  to  three-foui-ths  of  the  legisla- 
tures? 

Now,  to  answer  the  first  question  first, 
should  the  present  system  be  changed? 
My  answer  emphatically  is  that  it  ur- 
gently needs  to  be  changed. 

Some  may  say  that  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand the  need  for  a  change  when  this 
system  has  served  the  Nation  so  long, 
and  on  each  occasion  has  furnished  the 
Nation  with  a  President. 

It  is  true  that  the  system  has  fur- 
nished the  Nation  with  a  President  everj' 
4  years  since  the  Nation  was  founded,  yet 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  .system 
has  furnished  the  Nation  with  a  Presi- 
dent on  15  occasions  who  earned  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  popular  votes.  On 
three  occasions  this  system  furnished  the 
Nation  a  President  who  earned  fewer 
popular  votes  than  his  nearest  oppo- 
nent. On  two  occasions  the  system  did 
not  fimction  at  all  until  this  Chamber 
elected  a  President  and  did  what  the  peo- 
ple properly  ought  to  do. 

On  still  another  occasion,  the  system 
did  not  furnish  us  a  Vice  President  until 
the  other  body  did  what  the  people  prop- 
erly ought  to  do. 
These  may  not  seem  to  be  monumental 
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failures.  But  I  suggest  that  the  possibility 
of  failures  in  the  future,  as  illustrated  by 
the  near  failures  in  the  past,  needs  to  be 
considered. 

By  that  I  mean  that  in  15  of  our  pre- 
vious elections  a  change  of  1  percent  in 
the  popular  vote  would  have  made  the 
popular-vote  loser  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  seven  elections  a  shift 
in  1  percent  of  the  popular  vote  in  cer- 
tain key  precincts  in  certain  key  States 
would  have  thrown  the  election  into  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

So  I  suggest  that  a  change  does  need 
to  be  made.  For  the  sake  of  stability  in 
Government  a  change  needs  to  be  made. 
Now.  what  specifically  is  wrong  with 
the  present  system?  I  sugtiest  that  what 
is  wrong  is  not  conceptual.  There  is 
nothing  undemocratic  about  the  elec- 
toral college  system,  which  was  patterned 
after  the  great  compromise  of  1787.  It 
tiTily  gives  definition  to  what  we  know  as 
a  Federal  Republic  and  a  representative 
democracy. 

No,  there  is  nothing  conceptually 
wrong.  What  is  wrong  is  functional. 
What  is  wrong  specifically  is  the  winner- 
takc-all  .system.  This  did  not  eventuate 
from  the  words  of  the  Con.stitution.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Con.stitution  granted  to 
the  individual  States  the  power  to  decide 
how  their  electors  would  be  appointed. 
With  the  rise  ol  the  party  s5-stem,  the 
dominant  party  in  the  several  States 
.soon  saw  that  the  winner-take-all  system 
best  ser\-ed  its  own  interest  and  after  one 
State  made  that  deci.sion.  all  other  States 
were  driven  to  make  the  same  decision  in 
self-defense.  But  it  is  the  winner-take- 
all  system  which  is  the  thing  wrong  with 
the  present  system. 

Why  is  it  wrong?  I  suepcst  it  is  wrong 
precisely  because  it  unbalances  political 
power  in  this  countr>'.  What  do  I  mean 
by  that?  I  mean  that  the  winner-take- 
all  system  grants  inordinate  political 
po^r  to  the  big  States.  Eleven  of  the 
States  in  this  Nation  jointly  have  enough 
electoral  votes  imder  the  present  system 
to  elect  the  President,  even  though  the 
plurality  in  each  State  might  be  small. 

Second,  I  suggest  that  what  is  wrong 
with  the  winner-take-all  system  is  that 
it  gives  inordinate  power  to  the  individual 
voter  in  the  big  States.  If  we  adopt  a 
definition  of  voting  power  as  the  power 
one  lias  by  changing  one's  vote  to  affect 
the  result  of  an  election,  then  in  the 
State  of  New  York  tlie  power  of  the  in- 
dividual voter  has  a  multiplicity  factor 
of  43.  By  changing  his  vote  in  the  event 
of  a  tie.  he  could  affect  43  electoral  votes. 
In  the  State  of  Virginia,  if  you  will 
pardon  a  personal  allusion,  the  individual 
voter  has  a  voting  power  with  a  multi- 
plicity factor  of  only  12.  so  that  the  State 
of  New  York  has  an  indindual  voting 
power  some  three  times  greater  than  the 
individual  voting  power  in  Virginia. 

Tlie  winner-take-all  system,  loo.  I  sug- 
gest, gives  undue  voting  power  to  the 
tightly  organized,  highly  disciplined  spe- 
cial-interest groups  in  the  large  cities  of 
the  big  States. 

Finally,  I  think  the  present  system  puts 
a  liigh  premium  on  vote  fraud  while  the 
Impact  of  fraud  would  be  dramaticallj' 
circumscribed  by  the  district  plan.  I  sug- 
gest. Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  present  sys- 
tem also  militates  against  the  groi^-th  of 


a  functional,  dynamic,  two-party  s>-stem, 
and  that  a  district  plan  would  give  an 
incentive  to  the  minority  party  in  a  one- 
party  State  to  grow  because  its  efforts 
would  be  materially  rewarded. 

But  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  is  what 
is  wrong  with  the  system  proposed,  what 
is  tlie  best  system?  My  time  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  make  a  definitive  inventory 
of  the  attributes  of  the  district  system 
which  we  will  jointly  offer.  Rather,  I  wUl 
undertake  to  do  that  when  we  begin  to 
read  the  bill.  Neither  will  I  attempt  to 
explain  my  substitute  which  will  be  of- 
fered only  if  the  district  plan  fails. 
Rather,  I  would  like,  if  I  may,  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  which  plan  has  the 
best  opportunity  of  becoming  a  part  of 
the  Constitution. 

I  call  your  attention,  fii.st.  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  really  irrelevant  that  the  plan 
finally  agreed  upon  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  may  or  may  not  get  two-thirds 
of  the  vote  of  this  House  unless  you  fur- 
ther consider  the  fact  that  it  must  get 
two-thirds  of  the  vote  of  the  other  body. 
I  suggest  in  all  earnestness  that  a  direct 
vote  system  simply  cannot,  in  the  present 
posture  of  things,  earn  that  support  in 
the  other  body.  Then,  whatever  plan  is 
finally  proposed  in  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  will  have  to  earn  tlie  approval 
of  ihree-f  oiu-ths  of  the  States. 

Consider  with  me  for  a  moment,  if  you 
will,  just  what  mathematically  and  prag- 
matically this  involves.  We  have  99  legis- 
lative bodies  in  the  50  States  of  this 
Nation.  If  13  of  those  99,  each  m  a  sep- 
arate State,  either  acts  negatively  or  fails 
at  all  to  act,  then  whatever  this  Con- 
gress proposes  will  be  frusli-ated. 

I  Suggest  that  the  States  today,  par- 
ticularly the  small  States,  are  convinced 
that  they  enjoy  some  voting  advantage 
in  the  present  system.  Now  here  again 
it  is  immaterial  whetlier  they  are  right 
or  wrong.  Tliey  are  convinced  that  they 
enjoy  the  advantage,  and  I  submit  that 
they  have  some  mathematical  evidence 
to  justify  that  position. 

I  call  the  particular  attention  of  Mem- 
bers to  a  chart  which  appears  on  page 
45   of   the   committee   report,   following 
the  additional  views  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  <Mr.  Hutch- 
inson*. This  chart  illustrates  a  formula 
which  was  devised  to  show  that  a  move- 
ment  away  from  the   present  electoral 
college  system  to  a  direct  vote  system 
would    jeopardize    the    relative    voting 
power  of  the  small  States.  It  uses  a  ratio 
of  the  popular  votes  cast  by  each  State 
to  the  total   popular  votes  cast  in  the 
Nation  at  larce  for  President  in   1968. 
The  other  ratio  is  the  total  number  of 
electoral  votes  awarded  each  State  under 
the  present  system  to  the  total  electoral 
votes  in  the  Nation  at  large,  namely  538. 
These  two  ratios  when  compiled  for 
each    State    are    then    compared    one 
against  the  other.  When  that  compari- 
son  is  made,   it   shows  that   34   of   the 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
lose  poUtical  voting  power  and  that  15 
SUtes  v^lll   gain  political   power,   while 
one  State  will  see  no  change  in  its  rela- 
tive   voting    strength.    The     15     States 
named  in  that  list  on  page  45  are  the 
large  States  of  the  Nation  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  and  the  34  States  which 
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will  lose  political  power  are  the  smaller 
States  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  will 
be  highly  persuasive  in  the  legislatures 
where  the  people  chosen  by  the  voters 
will  assemble  to  decide  whether  to  ratify 
or  to  reject  or  in  the  alternative  to  act 
not  at  all  upon  whatever  proposal  this 
Congress  presents  to  them.  I  say  again 
it  is  altogether  too  likely  that  they  will 
in  13  of  those  99  legislative  bodies  find 
sufficient  cause  to  protect  what  they  re- 
gard as  their  present  advantage. 

I  beg  the  further  indulgence  of  Mem- 
bers to  deal  with  one  further  matter 
which  I  consider  crucial.  We  have  seen 
a  number  of  polls  published  by  Members 
and  by  the  press  in  the  last  10  days.  One 
which  appears  most  persuasive  is  one 
which  I  think  should  be  most  carefully 
analyzed.  That  is  the  one  conducted  by 
the  distinguished  Member  of  the  other 
body,  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  our 
foi-mer  colleague  in  this  House.  Mr. 
Griffin.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  chal- 
lenge the  method  by  which  the  poll  was 
conducted  "nor  the  motives  behind  those 
who  draw  conclusions  from  it.  However, 
I  suggest  that  the  tabulations  do  not 
justify  the  conclusions  which  are  claimed 
for  it.  Let  me  explain. 

That  poll  was  conducted  among  27  of 
the  smallest  States.  The  poll  was  sent  in- 
dividually to  3.943  legislators  in  those 
27  States.  That  i^  only  44  percent  of  the 
total  legislators  in  those  27  States.  It 
is  claimed  that  this  poll  shows  64  per- 
cent of  the  legislators  polled  favor  the 
direct  system. 

I  suggest  first  of  all  that  the  poll  al- 
together failed  to  include,  either  in  the 
question  or  in  the  covering  letter  which 
was  mailed  with  it,  any  mention  what- 
ever of  the  40-percent  factor  or  the  run- 
off election  which  is  an  essential  in- 
cidental of  the  committee  plan  with 
which  we  are  now  dealing. 

I  say  further  that  while  23  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  were  not  con- 
tacted, presumably  because  they  would 
support  the  plan,  we  cannot  properly 
draw  such  a  conclusion.  On  the  contrary, 
I  suggest  that  among  those  23  States, 
most  of  them  large  States,  there  may 
very  well  be  those  who  will  refuse  to 
make  a  change  in  a  system  which  tliey 
feel  has  a  built-in  power  advantage  for 
large  States. 

Finally.  Mr  Chairman,  while  it  is  true 
that  44  percent  of  the  legislators  in  those 
States    responded,    56    percent    did    not 
respond.  I  think   that   is   tremendously 
meaningful.  Of  those  who  did  respond, 
let  me  point  out  that  the  tabulation  is 
cumulative,  that  is,  there  is  no  effort  to 
break  down  the  tabulation  according  to 
the  separate  houses  of  each  State  leg- 
islature. For  that  reason,  the  cumulative 
results  are  really  meaningless  because, 
I  repeat,  only  one  house  of  each  legisla- 
ture need  reject  the  plan  in  order  to 
withhold  ratification  by  the  State. 
I  thank  you  for  your  attention.  I  say 
V         again,  as  I  began,  that  this  is  a  deadly 
\     serious  business  in  which  we  are  en- 
\    gaged.  If  we  are  really  in  earnest  about 
improving  the  system,  which  I  believe  if 
left  unimproved  might  someday  swamp 
the  American  Frpublic,  then  let  us  do 
something  in  this  body  which  we  believe 


can  win  the  support  of  two-thirds  of  the 
other  body  and  at  least  three-fourths  of 
the  States. 

I  suggest  with  all  the  earnestness  at  my 
command  that  the  only  plan  which  can 
conceivably  win  that  support  is  the  dis- 
trict plan,  because  it  represents  the  least 
departure,  the  least  structural  change  in 
the  present  system,  and  yet  gives  better 
voice  to  the  popular  will  and  preserves 
the  federal  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.   McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes, 
Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  The  gentleman  has  stated, 
as  I  understand  it,  if  the  district  of  pro- 
portional methods  fail,  he  would  vote  for 
a  direct  vote  in  preference  to  the  electoral 
college  system. 

Mr.  POFF.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  LLOYD.  One  of  the  objections 
which  has  been  raised  in  my  district  in 
Utah  is  that  there  is  a  fear  if  the  Con- 
stitution is  amended  with  reference  to 
the  election  of  the  Executive  the  Con- 
stitution wiU  thereafter  be  amended  with 
reference  to  the  election  of  Members  of 
the  U.S.   Senate. 

Article  V  of  the  Constitution  provides 
that  thai-e  shall  be  equal  suffrage  given  to 
each  State  in  the  U.S.  Senate  unless  con- 
sent otherwise  is  given  by  the  State.  Will 
the  gentleman  comment  on  this?  I  should 
like  his  comment  as  to  whether  or  not 
article  V  is  amendable  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  individual  States. 

Mr.  POFF.  The  gentleman  is  a  learned 
legal  scholar.  I  could  not  possibly  add,  I 
am  sure,  to  his  own  generous  fund  of 
legal  information. 

But  I  would  answer  the  question 
categorically,  namely,  that  under  article 
V  of  the  Constitution  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  apply  the  one-man,  one-vote 
rule  on  a  national  basis  to  the  election  of 
US.  Senators  simply  because  the 
language  of  article  V  says  explicitly  and 
unequivocably  that — and  I  quote: 

No  State,  without  its  Consent,  shall  be 
deprived  of  its  equal  Suffrage  in  the  Senate. 


Mr.  LLOYD.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes 
so  that  my  colleague  from  Ohio  may 
ask  a  question. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  First  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  on  a  very  fine  statement. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  LATTA.  I  am  interested,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  in  a  plan  which  will 
encourage  more  people  in  the  United 
States  to  exercise  their  franchise.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  shame  that  more  of  our  peo- 
ple do  not  exercise  their  right  to  vote. 
As  I  have  campaigned  out  in  my  dis- 
<  trict  many,  many  times,  I  have  rim  into 
people  who  will  say,  "I  am  not  going  to 


the  polls  because  my  vote  just  does  not 
count,"  or  "does  not  count  too  much"  or 
something  on  that  order. 

I  just  wonder  what  the  thinking  of 
these  individuals  who  do  not  vote  be- 
lieving that  their  vote  does  not  count 
too  much  will  be  if  we  adopt  the  plan 
now  before  the  House  and  their  vote  be- 
comes one  In  75  million,  rather  than  one 
in  a  State  with  so  many  electoral  votes, 
or  one  in  a  district  under  a  district  plan, 
whereby  under  the  present  rules  in  Ohio 
there  would  be  perhaps  one  in  400.000  in 
a  congressional  district.  I  know  that  the 
gentleman  has  given  thought  to  this. 
Would  he  like  to  comment  on  it? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  have  given  a  great  deal 
of  thought  to  it.  and  most  since  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  Committee  on  Rules  first 
raised  it.  I  thought  then  that  he  made 
the  point  most  admirably,  and  I  do  not 
see  how  anyone  today  could  enlarge  upon 
it.  What  you  just  said  happened  is  so. 
The  individual  tends  to  measure  his  vot- 
ing power  according  to  the  power  he  has 
to  affect  the  choice  that  the  Nation 
finally  makes.  I  am  convinced,  particu- 
larly if  he  lived  in  one  of  the  "sure" 
States — one  of  the  one-party  States— 
that  if  the  voter  is  told  that  his  vote  will 
indeed  have  an  impact  upon  the  election 
of  one  district  elector  and  two  at-large 
electors  who  will  have  an  impact  on  the 
election  of  the  President,  his  vote  would 
be  infinitely  more  meaningful  to  him 
then  than  if  he  thought  his  vote  was  only 
one  out  of  75  million. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one  other  ques- 
tion which  I  would  like  to  ask,  and  that 
is  whether  or  not  under  this  proposal 
which  is  now  before  the  House  there  is 
an  opporttmity  for  a  recount  of  the  votes 
for  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  POFF.  The  gentleman  anticipated 
one  of  the  most  difficult  areas.  The  con- 
tingency mechanism  in  the  committee 
bill  provides  for  a  runoff  if  at  least  40 
percent  of  the  votes  are  not  gained  in 
the  general  election. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  not  talking  about 
that,  but  I  am  talking  about  a  recount 
on  the  grounds  of,  let  us  say,  fraud. 

Mr.  POFF.  There  is  no  provision  in  the 
bill  for  that,  but  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion illustrates  that  it  will  become  neces- 
saiT  eventually  for  a  Federal  law  to  deal 
with  that  if  it  is  expected  to  conclude 
both  a  runoff  and  a  general  election  be- 
tween the  first  week  of  November  and 
the  first  week  of  Januarj'. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  with 
perhaps  an  amendment  or  two.  House 
Joint  Resolution  681,  calling  for  the 
direct  popular  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President,  is  certain  to  receive 
bipartisan  support  in  being  accepted  by 
this  body  within  the  next  day  or  so. 
Personally,  I  am  prepared  to  support — 
enthusiastically  and  completely— the  bill 
as  approved  by  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciaiy. 

It  is  with  particular  delight  that  I  cite 
the  bipartisan  support.  Earlier  this  year, 
on  January  28, 1  was  pleased  to  join  with 
a  Michigan  colleague  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  Congressman  James  O'Hara, 
in  cosponsoring  House  Joint  Resolution 
317,  which  called  for  the  popular  vote  for 
the  President. 


Shortly  after  Introduction  of  the 
measure,  the  administration  brought 
forth  its  proposal  which  called  for 
dividing  electoral  votes  of  each  State  In 
proportion  to  the  popular  vote  received 
by  the  candidates.  At  that  time,  I  com- 
mented that  I  did  not  totally  disagree 
with  President  Nixon's  proposal.  I  men- 
tioned that  it  had  much  to  commend  it 
and  that  it  is  probable  it  could  be  attain- 
able before  the  1972  election.  Basically,  it 
might  be  considered  less  controversial. 
Nevertheless,  although  I  admitted  in  a 
news  statement  of  February  24  that  I  was 
not  completely  wedded  to  a  direct  election  • 
change,  I  remained  convinced  that  the 
direct  popular  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  was  best. 

Mv  position  also  has  received  excep- 
tionally strong  backing  from  constituents 
in  our  Eighth  Congressional  District  in 
Michiean  who  participated  in  my  ninth 
annual  questionnaiie.  I  asked  if  the  elec- 
toral college  should  be  abolished  and  the 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent be  accomplished  by  popular  vote. 
Some  10,044  questionnaires  were  tabu- 
lated and  8,486,  or  84  percent,  favored 
abolishment  of  the  electoral  college. 

Yes,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  time 
for  a  change.  I  am  equally  certain  that 
the  vast  majority  of  all  citizens  want 
this  change.  The  popular  vote  concept 
truly  is  a  popular  plan  throughout  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  MacGrecor)   10  minutes. 

Mr  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  fol- 
lowing the  gentleman  from  Virginia  <  Mr. 
PoFF>  is  about  as  tough  as  a  task  for 
any  advocate  as  I  could  imagine.  No  one 
in  this  House — perhaps  no  one  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States — exceeds 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  <  Mr.  Poff  ) , 
as  a  constitutional  lawTer  of  great  com- 
petence, as  an  advocate  whose  words 
strike  his  audience  with  great  force,  and 
as  a  gentleman  who  always  treats  those 
with  whom  he  disagrees  with  great  con- 
sideration. 

Nothing  could  please  me  more,  as  one 
who  is  fortimate  enough  to  be  and  to 
have  been  for  9  years  a  colleague  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  than  to  hear 
him  say  that  at  the  conclusion  of  our  de- 
bate in   this  body,   if   the  only   reform 
choice  available  to  him  is  the  national 
plebescite    or    direct    popular    election 
choice,  he  will,  I  take  it,  gladly  vote 
"yes"  to  effect  or  at  least  to  begin  the 
process   by    which    we   will    effect    that 
badly  needed  constitutional  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  of  elector- 
al college  reform  is  truly  the  most  criti- 
cal constitutional   problem   before   this 
Congress  or,  I  suggest,  any  recent  Con- 
gress. It  in  truth  demands  the  ver>-  best 
attention  of  this  body  and  of  the  other 
Chamber.  A  constitutional  crisis  if  very 
grave  proportions  ver>-  nearly  arose  from 
the  balloting  last  fall  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Only  a  relative  handful  of  votes  in  a 
few  States  saved  the  selection  of  the 
Chief  Executive  from  the  archaic  "one 
State,  one  vote"  plan  constitutionally 
required  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
If  Mr.  Nixon  had  lost  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri, both  of  which  he  won  by  small 


margins,  he  would  have  failed  to  obtain 
the  necessary  270  electoral  votes. 

If  George  Wallace  had  carried  the 
States  of  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Florida,  the  election  would  have 
gone  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

There  are  other  "iffy"  examples  which 
can  readily  be  found  by  examining  the 
1968  election  returns.  I  hope  this  will 
dramatize  the  fact  that,  as  in  1960,  we 
came  too  close  for  continued  constitu- 
tional comfort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  should  be  only 
one  constituency  electing  our  President, 
and  that  is  the  American  electorate. 

Tlie  electoral  college  should  be 
abolished,  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives should  not  have  any  contingent 
responsibility. 

The  presidential  choice  belongs  to  the 
people  of  America  and  to  the  people  of 
America  alone.  Any  reform  proposal,  of 
course,  generates  some  resistance.  All 
plans  liave  weaknesses,  including  the 
plan  I  favor,  the  direct  popular-election 
plan.  No  system  can  be  perfect,  but  I 
firmly  believe  that  a  national  plebiscite 
plan  has  the  fewest  defects.  Any  other 
plan  would  permit  a  candidate  receiving 
the  second  highest  number  of  votes  to 
become  President.  Only  the  national 
plebiscite  plan  guarantees  to  every  citi- 
zen regardless  of  residence,  an  equal 
voice  in  the  selection  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  I  was  particularly  interested 
in  the  colloquy  between  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  'Mr.  Latta)  and  my  distin- 
guished colleage.  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  iMr.  Poff'.  The  question  was 
posed: 

Would  you  be  discouraged  from  going  to 
vote  for  President  if  you  thought  that  your 
vote  was  only  one  out  of  75  million? 


I  turned  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Cahfornia  <Mr.  Wiggins). 
which  State  has  more  than  20  million 
votes  and,  I  suppose,  it  is  just  as  valid 
to  say  that  those  votes  would  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  75  million  as  your  vote  would 
be  swallowed  up  in  20  million  in  Cali- 
fornia or  in  the  great  State  of  New  York. 
The  gentleman  from  California  <Mr. 
Wiggins*  said  that  he  did  not  think  this 
would  discourage  people  from  voting  in 
California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  Slates  which 
have  six.  seven,  or  eight  times  the  popu- 
lation of  my  State,  and  that  does  not 
seem  to  be  an  inhibiting  factor  in  getting 
the  people  to  go  to  the  polls.  I  can  tell  you 
what  would  be  an  inhibiting  factor  and 
that  is  this:  One-party  States  and  one- 
party  districts.  I  would  much  prefer  to  pit 
my  vote  against  75  million  others  as  being 
determinative  in  an  election  for  Presi- 
dent than  to  continue  under  the  present 
.svstem  where  if  I  lived  in  the  State  where 
l"  was  in  the  minority— as  Republicans 
are  in  Mississippi  and  as  Democrats  are 
in  Kansas  and  Nebraska— I  would  have 
little  reason  to  vote  for  President. 

If  we  went  to  the  district  plan,  my  mi- 
nority vote  would  not  only  be  swallowed 
up  in  my  congressional  district  and  State 
and  count  for  nothing,  but.  worse  than 
that,  m>-  vote  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  be  tallied  in  the 
Democrat  column.  That  is  the  system  we 


have  now.  Tliat  is  the  system  you  would 
have  under  the  district  plan. 

Think  for  a  moment  if  you  lived  in  a 
one-party  State  and  you  are  not  of  the 
majority  party  but  of  the  minority  party. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  undertake  a 
great  constitutional  change  if  we  adopted 
the  district  plan.  But  if  you  live  in  a  Slate 
or  in  a  district  dominated  by  one  party, 
which  is  not  your  party,  you  go  in  utter 
futility  to  vote  for  the  minority  party. 
That  is  the  situation  now,  and  it  w'ould 
continue  to  be  the  situation  across  the 
broad  face  of  America,  if  the  district  plan 
were  adopted. 

How  many  of  those  districts  are  "safe" 
districts?  Three  hundred  or  350  out  of 
435?  Moreover,  let  us  not  forget  that 
when  the  result  of  an  election  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  the  majority  also  finds  it 
less  necessar>'  to  vote.  This  does  not  con- 
tribute to  the  political  health  of  the 
country. 

That  is  the  vice  in  the  present  system, 
the  vice  that  would  be  maintained,  albeit 
somewhat  diluted,  under  the  district 
system. 

How  can  we  conform  our  aim  today 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  right  to  cast  an 
equally  weighted  vote?  I  know  we  hear  a 
lot  of  loose  talk  about  "one  man,  one 
vote."  That  is  not  what  we  are  talking 
about  in  this  congressional  amendment 
recommended  by  83  percent  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
We  are  talking  about  the  right  to  cast 
an  absolutely  equally  weighted  vote. 

My  colleagues,  do  we  believe  deeply, 
as  we  say  we  do.  in  the  equal  worth  and 
integrity  of  each  individual?  I  do.  I  know 
you  do  too. 

The  only  way  to  give  expression  to  that 
philosophical  conviction  is  to  vote  for  the 
committee  amendment.  House  Joint 
Resolution  681.  where  every  eligible  voter 
voting  in  America  has  his  vote  worth 
precisely  the  same  as  every  other  voter  s 
vote. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  I  asked  the  vei-y 
distinguished  gentleman.  Mr.  Weksel- 
man,  who  was  probably  the  most  candid 
witness  I  have  seen  ir.  9  years  and  who 
was  a  strong  advocate  of  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey in  the  last  election: 

Why  are  you  opposed.  Mr.  Wekselman.  lo 
the  direct  popular  election  of  ihe  President 
of  the  United  States? 


He  said  in  effect: 

Because  we  lose  our  clout  a^  a  special  In- 
terest group. 

Those  are  my  words — "special  inter- 
est"— and  not  Mr.  Wekselman's. 

He  said: 

I  speak  for  the  American  Jewish  Congress 
Our  vote  Is  maximized  under  the  present 
system  because  our  people  concentrate  in  the 
bigger  cities  of  America. 

I  trust  that  you  will  understand  my 
reference.  I  refer  to  Mr  Wck.selman  only 
because  he  was  honest  enough  to  speak 
the  political  reality  and  not  because  of 
his  organization.  I  oppose  weighting  the 
vote  in  favor  of  anybody.  I  support 
equality. 

The  unit  rule  that  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  iMr.  Poffi    attacked,  and  at- 
tacked   so    incisively,    would    continue. 
7  although  diluted,  to  be  sure,  under  the 
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district  plan.  It  would  continue  to  give 
to  special  interests— that  kind  tiiat  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  PofD 
talks  about — tiie  power  to  control  the 
votes  of  electoral  districts  and  two  at- 
large  votes  in  every  State. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  us  in  this  House 
subscribe  to  any  other  system  which 
would  perpetuate  the  unequal  strength 
given  to  some  of  these  tightly  organized 
special-interest  groups.  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  to  pages  380 
and  the  following  in  hearings,  where  you 
will  see  the  questions  to  Mr.  Weksel- 
man  and  his  responses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  in  equality 
of  the  weight  of  the  vote  of  every  Ameri- 
can citizen.  No  special  interests  should 
have  a  clout  m  the  influencing  of  re- 
sults. I  hope  we  will  not  vote  for  any 
system  to  give  any  such  a  clout  to  this 
group  or  that  group. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  a- -additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tiemairfrom  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  'Mr.  Poff»  has  set  forth 
in  his  additional  views,  printed  in  the 
committee  report,  the  details  of  a  plan 
which  he  has  advised  today  that  he  will 
offer  should  the  Dowdy -Dennis  proposal 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  speak 
for  a  moment  about  the  wisdom  of  that 
particular  proposal.  I  think  it  is  emi- 
nently sound.  But  I  think  its  presenta- 
tion in  this  body  during  this  debate  is 
premature. 

The  tli^tinguished  gentleman  from 
Virginia  l^ks  what  if  the  House  passes 
a  direct  iJOpular  election  amendment 
which  does  not  pass  in  the  Senate.  If  the 
other  body  should  pass  some  other  pro- 
posal, the  district  plan  or  the  propor- 
tional plan,  we  will  have  a  committee  of 
conference. 

I  am  sure  that  probably  neither  body 
would  recede  and  adopt  the  position  of 
the  other.  People  have  said  to  me: 

How  do  you  possibly'  reconcile  a  House- 
passed  direct  populajr  election  amendment 
with  a  Senate-passed  proportional  plan? 

I  answer: 

By  reference  to  a  proposal  similar  to  that, 
if  not  exactly  the  same  as  that  outlined  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Ur.  Poff). 

I  do  think,  as  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Poff)  well  knows,  because  at 
one  time  I  was  working  with  the  gentle- 
man in  the  development  of  this  plan, 
that  it  may  somewhere  down  the  road 
possibly  be  the  proposal  which  we  in  this 
Congress  eventually  adopt.  But  I  suggest 
to  you  this  is  not  the  time  and  place  to 
adopt  it.  . 

I  urge  you,  my  colleagues,  to  cast  a  vote 
to  eliminate  special  interests  and  unequal 
strength  in  the  election  of  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
urge  you  to  cast  a  vote  here  for  what  is 
truly  at  issue — the  right  of  every  Ameri- 
can to  have  an  equal  voice  in  electing  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 


Mr.  DENNIS.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  that  in  the  1968  election  54.6 
percent  of  all  the  votes  were  cast  in  nine 
States  embracing  12  of  the  largest  cities. 
The  vote  in  those  States  were  largely  de- 
termined by  the  vote  in  the  12  big  cities. 

In  an  editorial  in  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
it  was  said: 

The  significance  of  this  Is  that  political 
machines  In  12  cities  in  9  heavily  populated 
states  cau  pile  up  pluralities  so  big  that  the 
votes  in  the  rest  of  the  country  would  not 
matter  in  a  nation-wide  popular  election. 

Now  I  would  invite  the  comments  of 
the  genueman  to  that  statement.  I  should 
like  to  ask  him  further,  if  a  man  should 
be  elected  in  that  fashion,  does  the  gen- 
tleman feel  that  even  though  he  might 
have  a  few  more  votes  that  he  could  or 
would  under  those  circiunstances  be  truly 
a  national  leader? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think,  commenting  on  the  gentleman's 
question,  taken  from  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  that  theoretically,  of  course,  it  is 
possible  to  do  so.  But  I  cannot  envision 
as  a  practical  matter  a  major  candidate 
for  President  concentrating  his  campaign 
on  getting  his  votes  only  in  our  12  largest 
cities.  Theoretically,  it  is  possible;  but 
practically  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
it  is.  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  im- 
possibility . 

I  have  no  fear  as  an  advocate  of  the 
direct  popular  vote  that  that  would  hap- 
pen in  a  race  for  the  Presidency. 

Let  me  just  say,  to  proceed,  it  does 
not  happen  now  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
in  the  race  for  Governor.  It  does  not 
happen  now  in  Indiana  in  the  race  for 
the  Senate,  and  it  does  not  happen  in 
Indiana  now  in  its  individual  congres- 
sional district  races  for  Congress. 

No,  a  candidate  campaigns  through- 
out his  entire  constituency  on  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  system  that  we  have 
now.  The  right  to  cast  an  equally  weight- 
ed vote  governs  the  election  of  ever>' 
single  office,  major  and  minor,  in  Amer- 
ica today  except  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  the 
right  of  the  people  in  my  State  and  in 
the  State  of  Indiana  to  cast  an  equally 
weighted  vote  for  their  Governor  and 
Senator  and  throughout  our  congres- 
sional districts  the  right  to  an  equally 
weighted  vote.  I  hope  an  ever-increasing 
ntunber  of  them  will  do  so  on  your  be- 
half. 

I  want  to  see  the  same  right  accorded 
to  the  people  of  the  50  States  plus  the 
peoyde  of  the  District  of  Columbia — the 
right  to  cast  an  equally  weighted  vote  for 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United   States. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr. Udall)  . 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  before 
the  House  is  long  overdue.  It  is  sound  and 
I  support  it.  I  think  it  would  be  danger- 
ous for  the  cotmtry  to  reject  it. 

Once  again  the  people  of  this  Nation 
are  indebted  to  that  great  team,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  iMr.  Celler) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  '  Mr.  Mc- 
CuLLocH>  who  have  done  so  much  to 
correct   injustice   over   the   last   several 


decades.  The  leadership  they  have  pro- 
vided on  this  issue  is  certainly  hearten- 
ing to  all  of  us  who  believe  there  are 
serious  dangers  in  the  present  system. 

I  do  not  rise  to  criticize  or  to  question 
anything  that  is  in  this  amendment,  but 
I  do  have  some  serious  reservations  about 
something  that  has  been  left  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  all  U.S.  citizens 
living  In  territories  of  the  United  States 
only  those  residing  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  the  right  to  vote  in  presi- 
dential elections.  In  my  opinion  this  is 
unjtist.  and  I  have,  therefore,  considered 
an  amendment  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
681  granting  Congress  the  authority  to 
enfranchise  U.S.  citizens  in  tlie  territories 
when  it  deems  this  desirable. 

Tlie  specific  territories  which  prompt 
my  concern  are  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands.  In  exercising  its  con- 
stitutional authority  to  govern  U.S.  terri- 
tories. Congress  has  decreed  that  citizens 
of  these  three  tenutories  have  obliga- 
tions of  citizenship:  They  must  fight  for 
their  country  when  called  on  and  pay  a 
Federal  income  tax.  Congress  has  also 
granted  certain  rights:  These  territories 
govern  their  own  affairs  and  individual 
citizens  have  been  given,  by  statute, 
rights  and  protections  which  citizens  of 
the  several  States  are  provided  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

If  Congress  lias  seen  fit  to  afford  these 
people  both  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
citizenship,  why  should  they  not  be  given 
the  right  to  vote  for  the  highest  office  in 
tlie  land?  And  why  is  it  that  territorial 
residents  moving  to  the  mainland  are 
suddenly  given  the  right,  while  residents 
of  the  mainland  moving  to  these  terri- 
tories are  suddenly  divested  of  the  right? 
Place  of  residency  surely  has  no  bearing 
on  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

The  objection  is  heard  that  granting 
the  right  to  vote  in  presidential  elec- 
tions to  citizens  of  territories  is  in  effect 
granting  to  the  territories  "back-door 
statehood."  The  reasoning  runs  that 
since  the  present  electoral  system  as 
originally  contemplated  was  tied  to  the 
States,  only  citizens  of  the  States  should 
be  entitled  to  vote  for  President.  Surely 
the  objection  carries  little  weight  to- 
day :  the  President  and  Vice  President  are 
the  executive  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, not  of  a  slate  of  electors  represent- 
ing different  State  interests.  Further, 
this  concept  was  no  barrier  to  the  23d 
amendment,  giving  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  right  to  vote.  And. 
in  light  of  the  support  for  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  relating  to 
the  popular  election  of  the  President,  the 
"back-door  statehood  argument"  has 
even  less  efficacy  today. 

An  argument  is  made  that  since  resi- 
dents of  the  territories  do  not  pay  Fed- 
eral income  taxes,  they  should  not  have 
the  right  to  vote  for  the  Presidency.  The 
economic  answer  is  that  these  people  do 
pay  a  Federal  income  tax,  the  proceeds 
of  which  flow  into  territorial  treasuries. 
Thus  only  the  form  of  their  obligation 
is  changed.  In  substance,  these  citizens 
discharge  Congress'  duty  to  maintain 
the  territories,  just  as  you  and  I  dis- 
charge our  obligati(Sns  by  paying  ftmds 
to  the  Federal  Government  which  are 
disbursed  by  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  better  answer  is  that  the  amoimt 


of  money  a  citizen  pays  into  Federal  cof- 
fers should  not  determine  his  right  to 
vote  The  Supreme  Court  has  in  fact  de- 
clared it  unconstitutional  to  predicate 
voting  rights  on  the  ability  to  pay  a 
poll  tax.  In  short,  a  man's  moral  obh- 
gation  to  be  interested  in  governmental 
affairs  is  sufficient  stimulus  to  insure 
the  requisite  attention  to  intelligently 
exercise  his  vote. 

Another  argtunent  is  made  that  since 
residents  of  these  territories  have  not 
in  the  past  voted  in  presidential  elec- 
tions the  danger  exists  that  they  do  not 
possess  the  degree  of  maturity  or  ex- 
perience necessary  to  participate  in  such 
an  important  election.  This  is  the  worst 
kind  of  snobbery  and  a  formula  for  dep- 
rivation. I  do  not  need  to  point  out  that 
this  argtunent  has  been  used  to  wrong- 
fully disenfranchise  people  for  centuries. 
Further,  both  the  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans allow  territorial  residents  to 
participate  in  the  nominating  process. 
If  these  learned  groups  have  determined 
territorial  residents  to  be  sufficiently 
mature  to  nominate  a  presidential  can- 
didate, surely  we  take  no  great  risk  in 
allowing  them  to  vote  for  the  candidates 
they  helped  nominate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  both  the  Congress  and 
the  Supreme  Court  have  recently  ap- 
proached the  question  of  individual 
rights  in  a  more  enlightened  manner. 
Congress  in  the  last  10  years  has  enacted 
needed  civil  rights  legislation  and  just 
last  year  extended  to  the  American 
Indian  certain  statutoi-y  protections 
similar  to  Bill  of  Rights  guarantees. 

The  Supreme  Court,  although  I  have 
not  always  agreed,  has  in  recent  years 
carefully  refined  the  rights  of  the  crimi- 
nally accused  and  has  decreed  that  as 
nearly  as  possible,  one  mans  vote  is  en- 
titled to  the  same  weight  as  another's. 
Moreover,  the  Court  has  recognized  that 
living  abroad  has  absolutely  no  bearing 
on  an  individual's  allegiance  to  his  coun- 
try and  can  in  no  way  be  taken  as  a 
renmiciation  of  citizenship.  The  Court 
has  also  recognized  that  the  Bill  of 
Rights  protection  should  not  be  stripped 
from  an  American  citizen  merely  because 
he  travels  abroad. 

We  would  do  well  to  continue  this  tra- 
dition by  biinging  closer  the  day  when  all 
citizens  can  vote,  including  those  for- 
gotten Americans  living  in  our  territories. 
If  I  am  a  Virgin  Islander.  I  can  get 
on  a  plane,  fly  to  New  "Vork,  stay  there 
30  days,  and  I  can  vote  for  President. 
If  4  years  later  I  get  on  the  airplane  and 
go  back  to  the  islands,  I  lose  that  right. 
Surely  that  is  unjust.  Surely  it  is  unfair. 
If  we  are  going  to  change  over  from  a 
system  of  voting  essentially  by  States,  as 
we  do  now  under  the  electoral  college, 
to  a  system  of  voting  by  people,  one  man 
one  vote,  for  President,  then  all  the 
American  citizens  should  have  some  right 
to  participate  in  their  choice  of  their 
Chief  Executive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  direct  an  in- 
quii-y  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler)  ,  I  am  won- 
dering whether  during  the  committee 
proceedings  there  was  any  consideration 
given  by  the  chairman  and  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  the  voting  status  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  in  the  territories  and  Com- 
monwealth. 


Mr.  CELLER.  The  problem  raised  by 
the  amendment  you  are  contemplating 
is  real  and  the  committee  is  aware  of  it. 
An  amendment  to  this  effect  was  rejected 
in  the  executive  sessions  of  the  commit- 
tee. At  no  time  during  the  committee's 
public  hearings  was  there  any  expression 
of  intei-est  by,  or  evidence  of  the  popu- 
lar wishes  of.  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  or  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam 
respecting  the  right  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.  No  testimony 
or  views  were  offered  on  this  subject  and 
none  was  received  by  the  committee. 

Furthermore,  I  understand  that  at  the 
present  time  the  right  to  vote  for  Pres- 
ident is  the  subject  of  contioversy  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  In  the 
circumstances.  I  believe  it  would  be  most 
unwise  to  propose  extension  of  the  pres- 
idential franchise  to  these  areas  with- 
out having  a  .sufficient  record.  Indeed,  it 
might  create  serious  difficulties  with  re- 
spect to  ratification. 

Mr.  UDALL.  As  the  distinguished 
chairman  knows,  I  am  reluctant  to  offer 
any  amendment  to  the  pending  con- 
stitutioniil  amendment  because  of  its 
ti-emendous  importance  to  the  Nation 
and  the  possibility  that  any  significant 
changes  in  the  committee  resolution 
might  if  adopted  now  reduce  the  chances 
for  successful  action  on  this  entire  mat- 
ter. However.  I  have  to  balance  those 
feelings  against  my  hope  that  the  peoples 
of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto 
Rico  will  someday  be  included  in  the 
direct  election  process.  Do  I  understand 
that  the  chairman  and  the  committee 
now  have  plans  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
subiect? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  from 
Aiizona  is  correct.  I  plan  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  gentleman's  amendment  and 
to  consider  it  as  separate  legislation. 
There  is  interest  in  the  committee  in 
providing  this  right  for  citizens  in  the 
territories. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  In  view  of  his  interest 
and  that  of  the  committee  members  in 
resolving  this  issue.  I  am  inclined  not  to 
offer  my  amendment.  I  regret  the  com- 
mittee was  not  made  aware  of  this  need 
during  hearings  on  the  bill  because  I  be- 
lieve it  would  have  been  ihcluded. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Am  I  correct  in  assum- 
ing that  the  representatives  from  these 
areas  agree  with  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  in  withdrawing 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
The  representatives  of  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico  are  satisfied 
that  after  full  hearings  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  deal  satisfactorily  with 
the  question  of  their  voting  status.  Fur- 
thermore, the  representatives  from  these 
areas  do  not  wish  to  jeopardize  in  any 
way  the  constitutional  amendment  now 
under  consideration.  They  are  100  per- 
cent behind  it.  And  they  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  his  leadership  on  the  direct 
popular  election  issue.  I  join  with  them 
in  their  admiration  of  the  work  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  has  done  on  this 
legislation.  I  would  just  add  a  word  of 
thanks  to  the  representatives  of  the 
territories    and    Commonwealth,    some 


who  do  not  sit  in  this  body,  for  their 
moderate  and  reasonable  approach  to 
resolving  this  issue. 

I  wish  to  raise  one  final  matter.  I 
hope  and  believe  that  when  the  other 
body  considers  this  resolution  some  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  add  the  kind  of 
amendment  I  had  intended  to  propose  I 
fully  recognize  that  the  gentleman  can- 
not and  should  not  take  any  firm  or  final 
position  on  matters  which  might  come 
before  a  conference  committee  should 
one  be  appointed.  But  can  the  distin- 
guished chairman  tell  me  whether  assum- 
ing the  other  body  has  added  such  an 
amendment,  he  would  be  hkely  to  have 
a  rigid  position  again.st  Hou.se  accept- 
ance? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  will  be  a  conference  or  what  Lssues 
might  be  before  it.  Obviously  I  cannot 
commit  myself  or  the  other  House  con- 
ferees in  such  a  hypothetical  case.  I  can 
say  that  there  are  some  strong  and  per- 
suasive arguments  for  the  justice  of  the 
kind  of  provision  you  advocate.  I  have 
always  tried  to  keep  a  flexible  and  open 
mind  on  these  matters  and  would  surely 
not  go  to  conference  with  a  clo.sed  mind. 
Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Clmirman.  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  I  wish  to  support 
the  position  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Udall  I  in  .seeking  to  provide 
our  territorial  American  citizens  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  most  fun- 
damental privilege  of  American  citizen- 
ship—the opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  regret  that  the  amendment  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  681  which  was  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
•  Mr.  Udall )  will  not  be  offered.  How- 
ever, I  understand  the  concern  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciar>-  and  further  under- 
stand and  appreciate  his  willingness  to 
consider  in  separate  legislation  the  ex- 
tension of  the  presidential  vote  to  the 
American  citizens  residing  in  our  terri- 
torial areas. 

I  think  it  most  important  that  we  also 
tmderstand  the  genesis  of  the  proposed 
amendment  which  Mr.  Udall  was  to  of- 
fer. It  began,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  de- 
termine, as  the  true  expression  of  the 
desires  of  our  territorial  citizens.  It  did 
not  begin  here  on  the  mainland.  To  me. 
this  demonstrates  the  true  spirit  of  our 
people  who  reside  in  our  territories  and 
their  desire  for  the  opportunity  to  partic- 
ipate more  fully  in  the  democracy  of  this 
great  Nation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  our  territorial  and 
insular  possessions.  I  am  extremely 
proud  that  these  people  have  sought  on 
their  own  a  more  direct  way  of  partici- 
pating in  the  affairs  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  CORDOVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  Resident 
Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico. 
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Mr.  c6rD0VA.  Mr.  Chaiiinan,  since 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  has  so  kind- 
ly explained  why  he  will  not  offer  the 
amendment  which  would  provide  au- 
thority for  Congress  to  grant  voting 
rights  to  the  citizens  of  the  territories. 
I  wish  to  clarify  that  objections  have 
been  expressed  to  the  presidential  vote 
by  a  small  minority  of  Puerto  Ricans. 
That  is  a  fact.  But  since  we  have  been 
talking  so  much  during  this  debate  about 
the  taking  of  polls,  I  did  want  to  mention 
the  fact  that  polls  have  been  taken  in 
Puerto  Rico  on  that  question,  which 
show  the  majority  would  favor  accept- 
ing this  right  if  It  were  granted  to  us, 
and  the  majority  is  enormous.  The  mi- 
nority is  minuscule. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  I  have  agreed 
not  to  press  the  amendment  about  which 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  spoke,  which 
would  not  grant  the  right  to  vote  for 
President  to  any  of  these  territories 
but  would  only  delegate  to  Congress  the 
power  to  consider  the  extension  of  that 
right  at  the  appropriate  time,  I  have 
agreed^Ijrepeat,  not  to  press  that  amend- 
ment ill- this  House  because  it  was  not 
brought  up  before  the  committee.  The 
committee  has  not  had  a  chance  to  make 
its  recommendations.  But  in  extending 
my  appreciation  to  those  who  have  ex- 
pressed support  of  this  measure.  I  do 
want  to  assure  them  that  I  do  propose 
to  pursue  this  matter  before  the  other 
body,  and  ultimately  in  conference,  if 
we  should  be  successful  before  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Maisung.\  I  . 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend  tlie 
gentleman  from  Arizona  for  bringing 
this  most  vital  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  House.  I  am  happy  to  learn  from  the 
statement  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  that  this  matter  of 
granting  voting  rights  for  President  and 
for  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  to 
Americans  living  on  American  soil  will 
be  considered  by  him  in  a  separate  res- 
olution. I  think  there  is  a  grave  injustice 
being  practiced  upon  the  people  who  live 
in  the  territories  of  Guam,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  Americans  living 
on  American  soil,  just  as  we  in  Hawaii 
were  denied  that  right  for  far  too  many 
years. 

I  had  intended,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, knows,  to  ofifer  an  amendment 
even  prior  to  the  announcement  that 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  intended  to 
offer  the  amendment. 

In  order  that  the  joint  resolution  now 
under  consideration,  as  recommended 
by  the  commltteee,  will  have  the  smooth- 
est possible  sailing  to  passage,  I  am 
yielding,  along  with  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  and  will  not  offer  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  UDALL,  I  appreciate  Uie  gentle- 
man's sentiments. 
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Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    UDALL.    I   yield   to   the   gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii. 
Mrs.  MINK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  Join 
in  this  discussion,  which  I  consider  ex- 
tremely important. 

What  this  joint  resolution  purports  to 
make  Is  a  very  fimdamental  change  in 
the  election  of  the  President.  Presently, 
under  the  electoral  college  system,  voting 
was  based  upon  residence  in  a  State,  be- 
cause the  States  cast  electoral  ballots  for 
the  election  of  the  President.  This  joint 
resolution  purports  to  change  that  and 
to  give  the  right  to  elect  to  the  indi- 
vidual, the  individual  American  citizen. 
Because  it  would  make  this  fundamental 
change.  I  feel  it  is  most  important  that 
this  pilnciple  be  caiTied  throughout  as 
a  prindiple  and  that  all  Americans  liv- 
ing under  the  American  flag  should  be 
given  this  privilege. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  support  the  prop- 
osition that  all  Americans  living  in  the 
territories  be  given  this  privilege  of  vot- 
ing for  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  UDALL.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
gentlewoman,  and  I  thaiik  her  for  her 
contribution. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  take  this  time 
in  order  to  clarify  the  record  on  this 
point. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  YcM-k,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, indicated  we  had  not  held  hearings 
on  the  matter,  and  that  is  correct.  How- 
ever, to  make  the  record  more  complete, 
in  the  executive  session,  the  markup  ses- 
sion of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  did 
offer  an  amendment  of  the  same  purport 
as  that  discussed  by  the  gentleman  in  the 
well.  It  was  defeated  on  a  voice  vote,  and 
I  believe  I  may  fairly  state  largely  on  the 
grounds  mentioned  by  the  chairman: 
namely,  that  the  record  had  not  beeii 
really  created  with  hearings  on  the 
matter. 

I  believe  then,  the  committee  decision 
at  that  time  not  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment did  not  reflect  on  its  merits  but 
rather  with  a  lack  of  testimony  on  the 
matter. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
raising  the  issue  on  the  House  floor  and 
creating  a  much  needed  discussion  of 
this  subject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  vield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  should  like  to  join  the 
gentleman  in  raising  this  issue.  Earlier 
this  afternoon  in  the  debate  I  pointed 
out  the  Incongruity  of  having  a  national 
election  and  excluding  in  the  process 
American  citizens  wherever  they  might 
be  residing,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam  or  the 
Virgin  Islands.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at 
page  18  of  the  report  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  681,  in  my  additional  views,  I 
raised  the  question: 


If  each  citizen  U  In  fact  to  have  an  equal 
voice  In  the  selection  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  why  should  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
who  are  U.S.  citizens,  be  excluded? 


I  believe  this  is  a  very  Important  issue 
and  I  certainly  hope  that  it  will  be  acted 
upon  as  30on  as  possible. 

In  executive  session  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  when  we  were  marking  up 
this  resolution,  I  urged  that  U.S.  citizens 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  territories  be 
made  eligible  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President  and  supported  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Kastenmeier  to  ac- 
complish this  objective. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Bell). 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 681.  the  ccMnmittee  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  history's  greatest  nation  and 
a  symbol  to  the  world  of  the  finest  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  should  have  an 
electoral  system  that  not  only  is  fair,  but 
which  works. 

We  spend  millions  of  dollars  trying  to 
encourage  other  nations  that  govern- 
ment of  the  people  is  best. 

It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  we  not 
only  have  the  best  system,  but  one  that 
functions  efficiently. 

In  our  Government  of  the  people,  it  is 
doubly  important  that  the  people  elect 
our  President. 

As  a  progressive  republic  of  the  future, 
we  must  not  be  boimd  by  an  antiquated, 
obsolete  method  of  electing  our  leaders 
Aside  from  the  world  view,  it  is  im- 
perative that  this  Congress  give  the  peo- 
ple we  represent  the  kind  of  electoral 
methodjthey  want. 

All  pfcllB  taken  demonstrate  massive 
public  support  for  the  system  of  direct 
popular  election  of  our  President  and 
Vice  President. 

We  must  not  frustrate  them  in  this 
most  critical  matter. 

Most  of  our  constituents  are  well 
aware  of  the  many  weaknesses  of  our 
present  electoral  system. 

They  are  very  anxious  to  bring  the 
method  of  electing  their  President  into 
the  20th  centurj-. 

But  most  important,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  legislation  pending  before  us  is  right. 
It  is  in  keeping  with  the  verj-  under- 
lying philosophy  of  our  Nation's  system 
of  self-government. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Flowers)   2  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  chairman  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  so-called 
Dowdy-Dennis  plan  and,  in  lieu  of  that, 
in  support  of  the  proportional  plan.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciai-j',  I  oppose  the  direct  election  plan 
that  is  before  the  House  at  this  time.  The 
direct  election  plan  would  be  too  di-astic 
a  departure  from  a  system  that  has 
ser\'ed  us  well  for  almost  200  hundred 
years. 

It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  the  question 
of  voter  qualifications  should  remain  in 
the  province  of  the  several  States,  which 
would  be  unlikely  if  this  amendment  is 
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enacted  and  becomes  a  part  of  our  Con- 
stitution. There  are  many  compelUnfe 
i-easons  to  support  the  diVect  Vote^^eth- 
od— simplicity  is  very  high  on  the  list. 
And  I  certainly  agree  with  the  \1ew  that  '. 
many  Americans  think  that  they,  vote 
directly  for  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident at  this  time. 

Nevertheless,  if  change  is  necessary, 
then  it  is  my  position  that  the  most  de- 
sirable change  would  be  that  which  does 
not  harm  our  federal  system.  I  therefore 
urge  the  House  to  vote  in  favor  of 
amendments  that  would  alter  the  pro- 
posed change  to  either  the  district  or 
proportional  electoral  vote  plans. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  BuRLisoN). 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  feel,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  main  thrust  of  the 
argument  of  those  opposed  to  the  direct 
plan  has  been  the  idea  that  by  this  di- 
rect plan  we  give  up  our  concept  of  fed- 
eralism and  that  we  are  destroying  the 
federalist  system  of  government.  How- 
ever, I  think  it  is  most  interesting  to  note 
that  the  father  of  our  Constitution. 
James  Madison,  who  has  been  mentioned 
by  those  who  have  advocated  the  district 
plan  and  the  proportional  plan,  was  him- 
self personally  in  favor  of  the  popular 
plan  to  elect  a  President  in  1787.  Are  any 
of  us  to  say  here  that  James  Madison  was 
not  in  support  of  the  federalist  system? 
Obviously  the  answer  to  that  is  "No." 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
key  issue  in  this  d^ate  should  be  what 
is  fair  and  what  is  democratic  and  what 
system  will  elect  the  candidate  who  has 
the  most  votes  of  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation. 

It  is  ver>'  interesting  to  note  under  our 
present  system  that  it  failed  to  meet  this 
test  three  times.  In  1825,  although  Adams 
had  65,000  less  votes  than  Jackson, 
Adams  became  President.  In  1876.  al- 
though Hayes  had  250,000  votes  less  than 
Tilden.  Tilden  was  defeated.  In  1888, 
even  though  Grover  Cleveland  had  100,- 
000  votes  more  than  Benjamin  Harrison, 
the  latter  became  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

But  what  improvement  Is  being  offered 
by  the  district  plan  and  the  proportion- 
al plan?  In  1960,  under  the  district  plan, 
John  F.  Kennedy  would  not  have  become 
President  of  the  United  States  although 
he  had  the  popular  mandate  of  the 
American  people.  Not  only  that,  but  the 
evidence  suggests  strongly  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Woodrow  Wilson  may  very 
well  not  have  been  elected  had  we  had 
fhe  district  plan  in  effect  then. 

What  does  the  proportional  plan  of- 
fer? I  would  suggest  to  you  as  late  as 
1968  we  were  given  evidence  of  what  the 
proportional  system  would  have  done  to 
us.  Even  though  Richard  Nixon  had  500.- 
000  votes  more  than  Hubert  Humphrey, 
Nixon  would  not  have  obtained  a  major- 
ity of  the  electoral  vote.  Under  the  pro- 
portional plan  it  would  have  been  thrown 
into  the  House  of  Representatives.  We 
can  go  back  to  1896.  and  we  find  there 
that  President  McKinley  would  not  have 
been  elected  even  though  he  defeated 
William  Jennings  Bryan  in  the  popular 
vote. 

In  summary,  then,  we  would  find  that 
none  of  these  systems — our  present  sys- 


tem, the  proportional  system,  or  the  dis- 
trict .system — really  meets  the  problem 
that  we  face,  the  problem  of  electing  the 
man  who  has  the  nicest  votes  irt  this  Na- 
tion," and  thus  the -candidate  with  the 
popularTnandaCe  of  the  people. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
ask  the  proponents  of  the  district  plan  a 
question. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Hannai  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  BURLISCN  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding  this  additional 
time  to  'hie. 

However,  let  me  ask  ihe  gentlemen 
who  support  the  proportional  plan  this 
question:  Do  they  think  we  would  be  de- 
bating this  present  proposition  had  we 
had  the  proportional  plan  in  1968  when 
the  election  would  have  been  thrown  into 
the  House  of  Representatives? 

And  to  those  who  support  the  district 
plan  let  me  propound  to  them  this  ques- 
tion: Would  they  think  had  we  had  the 
district  plan  in  1960  when  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy would  not  have  become  President 
although  he  had  the  popular  mandate  of 
the  people— do  they  think  we  would  to- 
day be  arguing  this  proposition? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  conclusions  are  ob- 
vious, I  will  say  to  my  friends  of  this 
House.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  first 
order  of  business  after  the  election  in 
1960  or  1968  would  have  been  to  revamp 
our  system  of  electing  a  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  only  system  that  is 
democratic,  the  only  system  that  is  fair, 
the  only  system  which  assures  that  all 
of  our  people  will  elect  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  Chali-man.  I 
now  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska   (Mr.  Pollock). 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
uentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  thank  the  lientleman 
from  Alaska.  I  have  asked  the  gentle- 
man to  yield  only  to  clarify  a  statement 
that  was  made  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  '  Mr.  Burlison  » . 
The  gentleman  said  that  had  the  pro- 
portional system  been  in  effect  in  the 
1968  election  Mr.  Humphrey  would  have 
won. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  The  gentleman  is  incorrect, 
if  I  understood  him  correctly.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct  only  if  the  propor- 
tional system  requires  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes  to  win.  A  proportional 
.system  will  be  proposed  next  week  where 
only  40  percent  of  the  electoral  vote  will 
be  required  and  under  such  a  plan  Mr. 
Humphrey  would  not  have  won  in  1968. 
Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  now  yield? 
Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  must  have  misun- 
derstood my  proposition.  I  said  that  the 
election  in  1968  would  have  been  thrown 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
not  that  Hubert  Humphrey  would  have 
•  been  elected.  So  I  think  that  disqualifies 


^is  statement  with  reference  to  the  elec- 
tion in  1968. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  will  yield  further,  it 
does  qualify  in  some  respects  the  com- 
.n^ent  which  I  just  made  and  I  apologize 
'to  the  gentleman  for  my  misunderstand- 
ing. However,  in  any  event  had  the  pro- 
portional plan  requiring  40  percent  of  the 
electorate  been  in  effect,  the  election 
would  not  have  been  thrown  into  the 
House  of  Representati%-es  in  1968.  If  the 
proportional  system  had  required  the 
majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  then  the 
gentleman  is  accurate. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  electoral  reform,  but  in 
opposition  to  the  direct  popular  vote 
method.  I  speak  in  support  of  the  district 
plan. 

For  many  years  and  with  varying  de- 
grees of  intensity,  the  Congress  has  been 
talking  about  improving  the  method  by 
which  this  Nation  elects  its  President 
and  Vice  President. 

To  date,  little  has  been  accomplished. 
We  continue  to  face  the  possibiUty  that 
a  candidate  will  be  elected  President  al- 
though he  may  receive  fewer  popular 
votes  than  his  major  opponent.  Indeed, 
a  candidate  may  become  President  oven 
though  he  has  received  less  than  a  ma- 
jority of  either  the  popular  or  electoral 
votes  cast.  In  addition,  we  continue  to 
face  the  prospect  that  a  faithless  elector 
will  change  his  vote  and  cast  his  ballot 
for  a  presidential  candidate  who  is  not 
a  member  of  the  elector's  own  party. 

I  think  most  of  us  would  agree  that  it 
is  time  for  a  change  in  the  manner  by 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  chosen.  The  question  is:  Of  several  pro- 
posed alternatives,  which  one  is  best? 

Many  of  my  congressional  colleagues 
favor  a  direct   popular  vote  for  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  the  concept  of  a  direct 
popular  vote  is  both  dangerous  and  mis- 
chievous. A  popular  vote  would  disregard 
geographic  areas  and  frustrate  the  will 
of  broad  .segments  of  the  population.  Un- 
der it.  the  voters  of  only  13  States  could 
elect  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  disregard  of  the  interests  of  our  less 
populous  States,  which  comprise  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  States  in  the  Union. 
As  has  been  stated  of  this  proposal.  "It 
is   not  electoral   refoim;   it  is  political 
transformation.  It  flies  squarely  in  the 
face  of   the  most  basic  precept  of  the 
Constitution — a      union      of      sovereign 
States."  Regional  differences  in  terms  of 
economics,  ethnic  groups,  resources,  re- 
ligious blocks  and  other  differences  have 
always  been  important  elements  in  presi- 
dential 'elections.    Merging,    tempering, 
compromise,    and    balance    have    been 
worthwhile  elements  of  one  federal  sys- 
tem. In  fact,  this  type  diversity  of  peo- 
ple and  interest  has  kept  us  strong  as  a 
society.  Tliis  wiU  all  be  lost  by  the  na- 
tionwide popular  vote  if  it  is  adopted. 
The  direct  jxipular  vote  would  deprive 
the  lesser  ix)pulated  States  of  the  sep- 
arate and  fully  independent  element  of 
identity  in  the  Union  as  a  whole  which 
the  drafters  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution contemplated. 

Thus,  it  would  seem  that  a  direct  pop- 
ular vote  would  violate  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  which  guided  ,  our 
Founding  Fathers.  When  the  Union  was 
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formed,  those  States  with  smaller  popu- 
lations were  guaranteed  certain  safe- 
guards to  protect  their  sovereign  integ- 
rity. One  of  these  safeguards  was  equal 
representation  in  the  Senate  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives where  population  was  emphasized. 
Another  safeguard  was  the  creation  of 
an  electoral  college  in  which  each  State 
was  given  the  same  number  of  electoral 
votes  as  it  had  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  represent  a  State  with 
fewer  than  300,000  citizens.  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  that  fact ;  I  am  proud  of  my 
fiercely  independent  people.  Nonetheless, 
we  are  jealous  of  our  right,  as  citizens 
of  this  great  Nation,  to  cast  a  meaning- 
ful vote  for  the  man  who,  as  President, 
will  help  shape  our  destiny  nationally 
and  internationally.  The  late  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  realized  the  dangers 
inherent  in  any  system  which  would 
abolish  the  right  of  State  decisionmak- 
ing in  voting  for  President  when  he  said 
during  -the  Senate  debate  on  electoral 
r«foris4n  1956: 

On  theoretical  grounds  It  seems  to  me  it 
(the  direct  popular  vote)  would  be  a  breach 
of  the  agreement  made  with  the  States  when 
they  came  Into  the  Union.  Ac  that  time  it 
was  understood  that  hey  would  have  the 
same  number  of  electoral  votes  as  they  had 
Senators  and  Representatives. 

Our  predecessors  in  this  august  body 
must  certainly  have  realized  that  the  di- 
rect popular  vote  would  violate  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  sovereign  States,  for  not 
once  in  this  Nation's  history — until 
now — has  the  House  of  Representatives 
ever  considered  the  untenable  alterna- 
tive of  a  direct  election  of  the  President. 
Because  of  the  inequities  associated 
Vith  a  direct  popular  vote  for  President. 
I  heartily  endorse  the  concept  of  a  dis- 
trict plan.  Under  this  plan,  the  general 
notion  of  an  electoral  vote  would  be  re- 
tained, but  the  elector  and  the  electoral 
college  would  be  eliminated.  Each  State 
would  have  a  total  number  of  electoral 
votes  equal  to  the  total  number  of  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  serving  the 
State  in  Congress.  Each  State  legislature 
would  then  divide  the  State  into  elec- 
toral districts  eqiial  in  number  to  the 
State's  Representatives  in  Congress.  The 
winner  of  a  plurality  of  votes  in  a  par- 
ticular district  would  receive  the  elec- 
toral votes  for  that  district.  Two  addi- 
tional electoral  votes  would  go  to  the 
candidate  with  the  greatest  statewide 
vote.  The  electoral  votes  in  each  State 
would  be  automatic,  thus,  eliminating 
the  problem  of  the  faithless  elector. 

The  district  plan  has  another  great 
advantage  over  the  present  electoral  col- 
lege system.  By  eliminating  the  present 
"winner-take-all"  system  on  the  State 
level,  the  district  plan  greatly  reduces 
the  likelihood  that  election  fraud  in  a 
large  city  will  alter  the  outcome  of  an 
entire  presidential  election.  If  fraud  does 
occur,  it  will  be  confined  to  a  particular 
district  or  set  of  districts  and  the  totsd 
electoral  votes  of  a  State  will  not  be 
subverted.  Since  a  direct  popular  vote  is 
also  susceptible  to  election  fraud  in 
large  urban  areas,  the  tendency  of  the 
district  plan  to  ocalize  fraud  would 
make  it  preferable  to  the  direct  vote 
system  even  in  the  absence  of  other  cog- 


ent  reasons   for   favoring    the   district 
method. 

Although  many  of  us  agree  that  the 
district  plan  is  the  best  method  for  im- 
plementing electoral  reform,  we  differ 
in  several  important  respects.  Thus,  for 
example,  my  distingtiished  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  fronr-  Texas  <Mr.  Dowdy)  , 
and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  'Mr. 
Dennis  • .  have  introduced  a  resolution 
which  provides  that  in  the  event  that 
no  candidate  receives  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  vote,  election  shall  be  by  a  joint 
session  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  the  Members  vot- 
ing £is  individuals. 

I  cannot  agree  with  this  contingency 
procedure.  This  aspect  of  the  Dowdj'- 
Dennis  proposal  is  subject  to  the  same 
critcispi  as  the  direct  popular  vote;  that 
is.  the  Representatives  of  only  13  States 
will  be  capable  of  deciding  who  will  be 
President  in  disregard  of  the  interests  of 
the  rest  of  the  States. 

Instead,  I  would  like  to  suggest  a  con- 
tingency procedure  which  is  designed  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  less  populous 
States;  In  the  event  that  no  candidate 
receives  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote, 
the  candidate  with  the  greatest  popular 
vote  would  become  President,  provided 
that  this  candidate  polls  at  least  40  per- 
cent of  the  popular  vote.  If  no  candidate 
receives  40  percent  of  the  popular  vote, 
a  nuaoff  election  would  take  place  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  where  each 
State  delegation  would  have  one  vote 
as  the  Constitution  presently  provides. 
Under  the  contingency  procedure  which 
I  have  just  proposed,  a  nmoff  election  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  would  have 
been  necessary  only  once  in  this  Nation's 
history — in  the  complicated  and  atypical 
election  of  1860  in  which  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  elected  President,  although  not 
appearing  on  the  ballot  in  10  States. 

Although  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
need  to  invoke  the  contingency  procedure 
would  never  again  arise,  we  must  realis- 
tically face  the  possibility  that  a  rimoff 
election  may  someday  be  necessary. 
Those  who  favor  the  underlying  principle 
of  the  district  plan  should  realize  the 
utter  inconsistency  in  tlie  Dowdy-Dennis 
plan  between  the  provisions  and  philos- 
ophy governing  a  general  election  and 
the  provisions  and  philosophy  of  taking 
the  election  from  the  people  and  placing 
the  decision  for  selection  of  the  President 
in  the  partisan  arena  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
one  additional  area  of  reform  for  the 
consideration  of  this  body.  I  propose  that 
if  a  candidacy  qualifies  for  the  ballot  in 
two-thirds  of  the  States,  it  should  auto- 
matically be  placed  on  the  ballot  in  the 
remaining  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. A  provision  of  this  type  would 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  election  situ- 
ation which  occurred  in  1860  when  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  name  was  left  off  the  bal- 
lot in  10  States,  and,  again,  in  1948  and 
1964,  when  voters  of  one  State — Ala- 
bama— were  not  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  vote  for  the  national  candidates  of  the 
Democrat  Party. 

Mr,  Chairman,  we  are  confronted  with 
a  critical  decision  of  great  moment.  The 
collective  decision  that  we  make  here 
must  be  one  that  will  merit  the  concur- 
rence of  two- thirds  of  each  House  of 


Congi-ess  and  the  ratification  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States.  Some  polls 
have  shown  that  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try favor  a  direct  popular  vote.  How- 
ever, we  must  be  responsible,  informed 
representatives  of  the  people,  politically 
aware  of  the  results  of  any  legislative  or 
constitutional  decision.  We  cannot  be 
swayed  by  the  visceral  reactions  of  an 
iminformed  people.  If  a  direct  popular 
vote  were  adopted,  only  15  States  would 
benefit.  Thirty-four  of  the  remaining  35 
would  lose  political  power,  and  in  one 
State  there  would  be  no  change.  I  submit 
to  you  that  the  people  have  not  been 
informed  of  these  facts. 

If  we  devise  an  electoral  system  which 
sives  cognizance  to  the  right  of  each 
State  to  work  its  will  and  retain  its 
sovereignty  within  the  federal  system, 
then  ratification  is  altogether  possible, 
and  the  Nation  will  grow  stronger.  If  the 
electoral  system  which  we  devise  is  not 
fair  and  equitable,  it  will  be  foredoomed 
to  failure.  It  is  my  considered  opinion 
that  three-fourths  of  the  States  will 
never  vote  to  adopt  a  popular  vote  sys- 
tem. Informed  debate  will  bring  out  the 
truth  before  the  votes  are  cast,  and  we 
will  find  ourselves  victims  of  the  same 
electoral  system  which  has  proven  to  be 
so  inadequate  throughout  our  national 
history. 

We  must  choose  an  alternative  which 
is  capable  of  withstanding  the  scrutiny 
of  searching  analysis.  The  district  plan 
meets  this  test.  My  distinguished  friends, 
we  hold  this  fateful  decision  in  our  hands. 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  district  plan,  a 
plan  I  earnestly  believe  can  also  be 
adopted  by  the  other  body  of  this  Con- 
gress and  can  further  be  ratified  as  the 
26th  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion by  the  several  States. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Hansen)  4  minutes. 

Mr.  rrviNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  heard  many  excellent  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  on  this  vital  issue  of 
reform  of  the  electoral  college.  The  de- 
bate has  been  informative,  helpful,  and 
on  a  high  level. 

The  Issue  has  been  studied  for  many 
years.  In  this  connection  I  am  reminded 
of  the  keen  observation  of  the  late  Speak- 
er Sam  Raybum. 

Speaker  Raybum  frequently  said  that 
the  electoral  college  system  has  served 
this  Nation  well  for  nearly  200  years  and 
that  he  opposed  any  rtidlcal  change  that 
could  result  in  a  system  that  will  not 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation  in 
the  future. 

The  electoral  college,  as  envisioned  by 
the  Founding  Fathers,  was  designed  to 
give  the  Nation  a  second  look  and  a  safe- 
guard in  the  Constitution  against  a 
momentary  wave  of  rash  action. 

As  I  view  the  issue  in  this  debate,  it 
appears  that  the  larger  States  are  seek- 
ing to  capture  for  themselves  greater 
power  and  correspondingly  reduce  the 
influence  of  the  smaller  States  in  elect- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  advised  that  the  approval  of  the 
proposed      constitutional      amendment 
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would  cause  33  smaller  States  to  lose 
one-fifth  or  more  of  their  political  weight 
in  presidential  elections. 

Under  this  amendment  proposed  by 
tlie  committee  a  few  larger  States  would 
dominate  and  determine  presidential 
elections,  drawing  increased  power  from 
the  reduced  power  of  smaller  States. 

Studies  indicate  that  under  the  direct- 
election  amendment  would  require  five 
States  with  the  lowest  number  of  elec- 
toral votes  to  surrender  two-thirds  of 
their  present  weight  and  impact  in  presi- 
dential elections. 

The  next  10  States  with  four  electoral 
votes  each  would  surrender  one-half 
their  present  influence  on  presidential 
elections. 

This  proposed  diminution  of  small - 
State  power  is  essentially  an  effort  to  set 
aside  one  of  the  basic  elements  of  our 
Constitution — the  balancing  of  the  in- 
terests of  all  States — all  the  Union — on 
an  equitable  basis.  The  Great  Compro- 
mise of  1787  which  made  our  Con- 
stitution possible  hinged  on  this  balanc- 
ing of  power  between  smaller  States  and 
the  big  States. 

This  amendment  would  serve  to  undo 
this  balance  and  shift  a  preponderance 
of  electoral  power  to  a  handful  of  States 
in  conflict  with  the  intent  of  the  framers 
of  our  Constitution.  ~^ 

Tlierefore.  I  shall  vote  against  the 
committee  bill  and  support  the  congres- 
sional district  plan  which  is,  in  effect,  a 
return  to  the  basic  imlt  of  representation 
in  Congress  and  in  presidential  elec- 
tions: Tlie  disti:ict  from  which  eswih  elec- 
tor is  selected  plus  two  electors  elected 
statewide  in  each  State. 

There  are  435  districts  in  the  Nation, 
and  under  this  plan  the  vote  in  all  dis- 
tricts and  in  all  States  would  be  equi- 
tably evaluated. 

A  balance  would  be  preserved  between^ 
smaller  and  larger  States  and  the  force' 
and  effect  of  each  local  vote  will  be  re- 
corded on  an  equal  basis. 

This  district  plan  eliminates  the  possi- 
bility of  unfaithful  electors — electors 
must  vote  for  the  candidates  chosen  by 
a  majority  of  voters  in  their  respective 
districts,  thus  eliminating  a  flaw  in  the 
present  system.  The  concept  of  equity 
would  be  preserved.  Constitutional  in- 
tegrity would  be  preserved. 

This  is  a  fair  method. 

This  is  an  equitable  approach. 

This  is  the  democratic  approach,  pre- 
serving our  constitutional  principles  and 
precepts. 

This  will  provide  some  improvements 
while  preser\'ing  the  basic  principles  of 
equity  envisioned  by  the  Foimding  Fath- 
ers in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  lise  in  support  of  the  resolution  i.H.J. 
Res.  681)  and  urge  its  adoption. 

May  I  also  commend  tiie  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  and  other  members 
of  the  committee,  for  coming  to  grips 
with  the  problem  and  for  the  painstak- 
ing and  conscientious  efforts  that  have 
brought  tills  resolution  before  the  House. 

I  came  to  the  Congress  some  months 
ago  with  a  strong  conviction  that  there 
are  serious  defects  in  the  present  system 
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of  electing  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  that  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  reform. 

We  can  no  longer  run  the  risk  of  the 
serious  constitutional  crisis  that  could 
and,  in  fact,  nearly  did  result  last  year,  or 
the  grave  injury  that  could  be  inflicted 
upon  our  Republic  under  the  present 
electoral  system. 

Frankly,  my  initial  preference  was  for 
the  so-called  proportional  system  because 
it  preserves  the  present  relative  voting 
strength  of  each  State  while  discarding 
completely  the  winner-take-all  principle. 
While  I  am  not  opposed  to  any  of  the 
major  proposals  for  electoral  reform 
that  have  been  presented  here  today, 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  direct  popular 
election  not  only  has  the  best  chance  to 
be  accepted  by  the  States  but  that  it  is, 
in  fact,  the  best  system. 

My  own  State  of  Idaho  is  among  those 
States  that  would  appear  to  suffer  some 
short-range  disadvantage  in  the  loss  of 
some  voting  strength  if  we  should  adopt 
the  popular  election  system.  However, 
the  long-range  best  interests  of  this  Na- 
tion must  continue  to  be  the  overriding 
consideration.  That  which  preserves  and 
gives  meaning  to  the  basic  right  to  vote 
will  nourish  and  strengthen  our  free  in- 
stitutions and  will  sers-e  the  long-range 
best  interests  of  all  of  the  States. 

The  people  in  my  own  district  have 
recognized  and  emphasized  that  princi- 
ple. In  a  poll  that  I  conducted  recently 
in  my  district  they  have  expressed  over- 
whelming preference  of  direct  popular 
election.  Of  those  who  responded  to  the 
poll  only  12  percent  want  to  preserve  the 
present  system.  About  72  percent  prefer 
the  direct  popular  election,  and  about  8 
percent  each  favor  the  proportional  and 
district  plans.  This  is  the  same  pattern 
of  public  opinion  that  prevails  across  the 
country. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that 
the  people  do  not  understand  the  opera- 
tion of  the  electoral  system  or  they 
would  not  favor  the  direct  popular  elec- 
tion by  such  an  overwhelming  margin.  I 
believe  that  this  assessment  does  the 
people  a  dissenice.  They  understand 
better  than  many  people  think  they  do. 
They  imderstand  that  the  present  elec- 
toral system  is  archaic,  inadequate,  and 
they  know  the  remedy  they  want. 

It  might  be  noted  that  we  are  all  here 
as  a  result  of  a  popular  election  in  our 
own  districts.  The  same  people  who  in 
their  wisdom  saw  fit  to  elect  us  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  have  expressed  themselves  in  fa- 
vor of  the  proposal  that  is  before  us 
today. 

There  is  nothing  more  basic  to  our 
system  of  government  than  the  right  to 
vote  in  a  free  election. 

Under  House  Joint  Resolution  681 
every  voter  will  know  that  he  is  casting 
a  vote  directly  for  the  candidate  of  his 
choice.  Every  vote  will  have  exactlyithe 
same  weight  as  every  other  vote,  and 
everj'  vote  will  coimt.  Every  voter  will 
also  know  that  he  is  participating  fully 
in  the  electoral  process  in  the  selection 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  re- 
gardless of  the  party  that  is  in  the  ma- 
jority in  his  own  State. 
The  election  of  President  and  Vice 


President  by  direct  popular  vote  of  all 
the  people  will  not  weaken  but  will,  in 
fact,  strengthen  and  assure  survival  of 
our  Federal-State  system  because  it  will 
strengthen  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  our  election  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  in  consid- 
ering this  proposal,  not  only  give  the 
resolution  our  full  support  here,  but  in 
the  event  it  should  prevail  in  the  House 
and  in  the  other  bodj'.  resolve  that  we 
will  join  together  in  a  determined  na- 
tionwide campaign  to  secure  its  prompt 
ratification  by  the  States. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Lowenstein). 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  two  of  tlie 
arguments  against  abolishing  the  elec- 
toral college  that  have  been  heard  most 
frequently  today.  The  first  boils  down 
to  the  notion  that  somehow  preser\ing 
the  electoral  college  protects  the  federal 
system  as  conceived  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  and  cherished  over  the  cen- 
turies. But,  in  fact,  the  original  intent 
of  the  electoral  college  was  to  pro\ide  for 
the  electlon-of  the  President  by  a  group 
of  men  deemed  wiser  and  more  fit  than 
the  general  public,  men  who  would  shun 
popular  passions  and  prejudices  and  who 
would  pick  a  President  by  reasoning  to- 
gether. I  am  still  waiting  to  hear  anyone 
suggest  that  In  this  day  and  age  we  can 
justify  continuing  the  electoral  college 
on  the  ground  that  the  people  are  not 
wise  enough  to  decide  whom  they  want 
as  a  President,  or  that  we  need  a  buffer 
group  to  make  this  choice. 

Some  people  who  object  to  abolishing 
the  electoral  college  on  the  ground  of 
fidelity  to  the  wishes  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  manage  in  almost  the  same 
breath  to  condemn  as  faithless  any  elec- 
tor who  decides  to  cast  his  vote  for  the 
candidate  who  has  not  in  fact  received 
the  majority  of  the  popular  vote  in  his 
State.  But  surely  electors  who  cannot 
vote  as  they  think  best  have  no  reason 
to  exist,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  bit  silly  to 
call  electors  faithless  and  leave  intact 
the  constitutional  pro\islon  that  was  de- 
signed to  avoid  electing  the  President  by 
the  simple  test  of  popular  will. 

In  any  event,  it  is  clear  that  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  federal  system  does  not 
require  preservation  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege, and  that  the  electoral  college  is  in 
fact  a  vestigial  hangover  of  an  aban- 
doned theorj',  a  kind  of  residual  relic  of 
a  time  of  limited  trust  in  the  capacity  of 
the  people  to  govern  themselves,  a  time 
of  narrowly  limited  franchise  and  nar- 
rowly delineated  freedom. 

One  of  the  hopeful  things  in  the  politi- 
cal historj'  of  the  United  States  is  the 
continued  extension  of  democracy  to 
more  and  more  of  our  people  and  to 
more  and  more  of  our  functions.  We 
extended  the  franchise  to  people  who 
did  not  hold  property,  we  decided  that 
Senators  should  be  elected  directly,  we 
included  racial  minorities  in  the  elec- 
torate, and  we  ended  religious  tests.  We 
even  decided  somewhat  belatedly  to  let 
women  vote. 

We  come  now  to  the  series  of  sophis- 
ticated arguments  that  suggest  that  we 
should  preserve  the  electoral  college  be- 
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cause  this  group  or  that  group  or  this 
kind  of  State  or  that  kind  of  State  profits 
by  its  existence.  This  kind  of  reasoning 
troubles  me  even  more.  Does  anyone 
really  take  the  position  that  we  should 
so  organize  our  election  as  to  invite  a 
result  where  a  man  who  receives  fewer 
votes  than  his  opponent  becomes  never- 
theless President  of  the  United  States? 
That  is  what  it  comes  to  when  you  carry 
this  kind  of  argument  to  the  only  con- 
clusion that  can  flow  logically  from  its 
premises. 

Yet  millions  of  Americans  today  still 
doubt  that  they  can  in  fact  directly  af- 
fect the  government  of  their  country, 
doubt  in  effect  the  validity  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  itself.  What  conceivable 
sense  is  there  under  these  circumstances 
to  run  over  and  over  again  the  risk  that 
someone  will  be  elected  President  not  by 
popular  will  but  by  a  fluke  of  electoral 
contrivance.  It  would  be  fascinating  to 
hear  the  logic  of  any  group  or  State  that 
believes  that  such  a  result  would  be  in 
the  interest  of  democracy  in  the  United 
States  or  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  "States. 

The  health  of  this  society  cannot  be 
improved  if  in  the  one  election  that 
means  the  most  people  are  least  able  to 
affect  the  result  directly.  I  wonder  if  any 
of  the  individuals  or  groups  that  are  de- 
fending the  continuation  of  the  electoral 
college  with  fancy  rhetoric  about  coun- 
tervaling  balances  and  improving  demo- 
cratic procedures — I  wonder  if  any  of 
these  individuals  or  groups  would  care  to 
defend  the  thesis  that  putting  into  oCBce 
a  President  who  had  fewer  votes  than 
his  opponent  would  be  a  desirable  way 
for  the  United  States  to  conduct  its  af- 
fairs at  this  point  in  its  history. 

It  seems  difBcult  to  believe  that  any- 
one would  doubt  that  we  risk  respect  for 
the  Presidency  itself  as  well  as  the  demo- 
cratic process  when  we  risk  candidates 
who  by  normal  count  would  seem  to  have 
been  defeated  taking  ofiBce  instead  of 
those  who  by  normal  count  woiold  seem 
to  have  been  elected.  No  amount  of 
gymnastic  reasoning  can  obsciu-e  this 
central  fact. 

Quite  apart  from  the  principle  that 
everyone  should  have  an  equal  vote  in 
electing  their  Piesident,  it  seems  to  me 
fair  to  say  that  no  one  really  knows,  in 
the  swift  flow  of  political  current  of  this 
country  in  these  volatile  times,  what 
bloc  or  group  of  States  profits  the  most 
under  the  present  cumbersome  pro- 
cedures. But  it  is  clear  the  American 
people  will  profit  the  most  in  a  system 
which  gives  them  the  most  direct  way 
to  choose  their  most  important  oflBcial. 

They  know  that,  we  know  that,  and 
the  rest  is  artifice,  dangerous  artifice  in 
the  face  of  the  results  of  the  last  several 
elections  and  of  the  divisions  and  strains 
that  threaten  to  rend  this  country  in 
the  years  ahead. 

(Mr.  CAHILL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCuLLocH)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record) . 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  endorse 
the  proposed  direct-election  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

This  is  the  only  reform  among  the  four 
under  consideration  that  will  guarantee 


that  each  voters  vote  will  count  the 
same,  and  that  only  the  candidate  with 
the  most  popular  votes  will  win  the  elec- 
tion. 

We  must  act  now  to  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  future  election  deadlocks  and 
any  resultant  denial  of  popular  will.  We 
must  act  to  prevent  a  disruptive  and 
possibly  damaging  constitutional  crisis, 
which  somehow  we  have  so  far  managed 
to  avoid. 

But  this  particular  reform  of  the  pres- 
idential election  system  is  appealing  for 
two  reasons.  Besides  ridding  the  election 
process  of  certain  inherent  inequities  and 
promoting  the  true  spirit  of  the  one- 
man,  one- vote  principle,  this  also  appears 
to  be  the  one  reform  plan,  from  among 
the  four  or  five  major  proposals,  that  has 
the  greatest  chance  of  passing  in  the 
Congress  and  then  of  being  ratified  by 
the  required  three-fourths  of  the  State 
legislatures. 

I.  therefore,  urge  that  House  Joint 
Resolution  681  be  passed,  so  that  the 
election  of  our  President  by  a  majority  of 
our  voters  may  be  assured. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  ( Mr.  Halpern  i  , 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
most  startling  and  confusing  aspect  of 
American  democracy  is  that  the  people 
do  not  directly  elect  their  President.  Not 
only  is  this  undemocratic,  but  the  elec- 
toral college  allows  one  man's  vote  to  be 
more  important  than  another  man's  vote. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  elec- 
toral college  system  ts  both  an  anachro- 
nism and  an  absurdity  in  1969.  We  need 
and  must  have  reform  before  the  1972 
elections. 

The  system  has  never  been  changed 
because  somehow  it  usually  works.  But 
it  collapsed  three  times  in  the  19th  cen- 
tiu-y.  and  last  year  it  almost  happened 
again:  The  presidential  candidate  who 
was  not  the  choice  of  a  majority  of 
Americans  could  have  won  with  a  slight 
switch  of  a  few  votes  in  a  few  States. 

Do  we  still  beUeve  we  must  compromise 
on  so  fundamental  an  issue  as  democ- 
racy? Do  we  still  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  unfit  to  choose  their  Presi- 
dent directly?  I  think  not. 

To  rectify  this  most  fundamental 
abuse  of  our  democracy,  I  join  the  many 
colleagues  who  have  risen  here  today  to 
lend  my  supp>ort  to  a  measure  I  have  ad- 
vocated ever  since  I  came  to  Congress 
a  decade  ago — direct  popular  election 
of  the  President  and  the  Vice  President. 

Indeed,  House  Joint  Resolution  318  is 
100  years  overdue.  Now  that  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  correct  this  blatant  in- 
equity in  our  democratic  process,  it  is  my 
fervent  hope  that  we  will  do  so  by  a 
resounding  vote  of  approval. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  direct 
election  has  received  wide  support  not 
only  in  the  Congress  but  throughout  the 
Nation.  Recent  Harris  and  Gallup  polls 
showed  that  79  percent  and  81  percent  of 
the  people,  respectively,  favor  direct  elec- 
tion. 

For  what  is  at  stake  is  the  basis  of  our 
structure  of  government.  The  electoral 
college  served  a  purpose  when  it  was  con- 
ceived by  the  Nations  Founding  Fathers, 
but  it  was  outdated  and  meaningless  20 
yeai-s  after  its  adoption.  Although  peo- 


ple have  demanded  that  the  system  be 
changed  for  almo6t  two  centuries  now, 
the  Nation  has  never  been  sufiBciently 
aroused  to  move  Congress  to  amend  the 
Constitution. 

The  debate  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention over  the  method  of  electing  a 
President  involved  lai-ge-  versus  small- 
State  interests.  In  the  electoral  college 
system  finally  selected,  the  Pounding  Fa- 
thers thought  they  were  making  a  major 
concession  to  the  large  States  since  these 
States,  through  their  heavy  congres- 
sional representation,  would  automati- 
cally dominate  the  electoral  vote.  Each 
State  is  given  as  many  electors  as  it  has 
Senators  and  Representatives  combined. 

The  Constitution's  writers  believed 
that  many  presidential  electors  would 
generally  vote  for  men  from  their  own 
State  or  region,  making  a  majority  choice 
in  the  electoral  college  unlikely  and 
throwing  most  elections  into  the  House. 
Everyone  anticipated  an  easy  election 
for  George  Washington,  but  most  dele- 
gates felt  that  in  later  elections  the  final 
choice  for  President  would  be  made  in 
Congress. 

The  major  concession  to  the  small 
States,  as  the  Founding  Fathers  saw  it, 
was  the  provision  that,  in  a  presidential 
runoff  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
each  State — regardless  of  population — 
would  have  a  single  vote. 

But  the  growth  of  a  vigorous  two- 
party  system  quickly  altered  the  nature 
of  presidential  elections  by  concentrat- 
ing all  the  electoral  strength  on  two 
principal  candidates. 

The  result  is  that  today  we  are  stuck 
with  an  antiquated  .system,  riddled  with 
undemocratic  flaws.  By  apportioning 
electoral  votes  on  the  basis  of  a  "winner- 
take-all"  formula,  a  candidate  with  a 
popular-vote  plmality  in  a  State  is  en- 
titled to  all  of  the  State's  electoral 
votes — whether  the  margin  of  victory  is 
one  vote  or  one  million  votes.  This  is  be- 
cause presidential  electors  are  elected  as 
a  slate,  with  a  voter  casting  one  ballot 
for  the  whole  list  of  party  electors. 

As  a  result  of  the  unit  rule,  a  losing 
candidate's  popular  vote  is  completely 
discounted  in  the  final  electoral  tabula- 
tion. Additionally,  a  candidate  could  win 
a  majority  of  electoral  votes  by  capturing 
popular-vote  pluralities — no  matter  how 
small — in  a  dozen  of  the  largest  States, 
reducing  tlie  voice  of  voters  in  the  38 
other  States. 

The  electoral  vote  system  then,  which 
allots  to  each  State  a  number  of  elec- 
toral votes  equal  to  its  representation  in 
Congress,  togetlier  with  the  unit  rule,  has 
created  grave  inequities  in  the  value  of 
individual  popular  votes — depending 
upon  where  the  vote  is  cast,  in  a  small 
State  or  large  State. 

The  formula  for  reforming  our  sys- 
tem of  presidential  election  which  I  am 
supporting  today  calls  for  direct  na- 
tional election,  with  voters  casting  their 
ballots  directly  for  the  presidential  can- 
didate of  their  choice.  The  candidate 
with  the  largest  popular  vote  is  elected. 
The  winning  candidate,  however,  must 
receive  at  least  4C  percent  of  the  total 
vote.  This  will  discourage  frivolous  can- 
didacies. If  no  candidate  receives  40  per- 
cent, there  would  be  a  runoff  election 
between  the  two  biggest  votegetters. 
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This  would  niake  it  Impossible  for  the 
candidates  receiving  the  largest  number 
of  popular  votes  to  lose  to  a  candidate 
with  fewer  popular  votes.  Direct  election 
would  give  every  vote  equal  weight,  re- 
gardless of  where  It  was  cast.  No  one's 
vote  would  be  wasted.  Presently,  a  vote 
counts  more  in  a  "close"  State  than  in  a 
"sure"  one.  A  few  voters  in  the  pivotal 
States  may  possess  the  power  to  elect  or 
defeat  a  candidate. 

'Just  how  close  America  came  to  an 
electoral  deadlock  is  apparent  from  look-  . 
ing  at  the  1968  results.  With  270  electoral 
votes  needed  to  win,  Richard  Nixon  re- 
ceived 302,  but  if  a  handful  of  voters 
changed  their  vote  in  Illinois — which 
gave  him  26  electoral  votes — and  Mis- 
souri— which  gave  him  12  electoral 
votes — the  election  would  have  been 
deadlocked.  Then,  George  Wallace,  with 
45  electoral  votes  won  in  five  Southern 
States,  could  have  been  able  to  barter  his 
votes  in  a  political  deal  in  Congress. 

Par  from  being  absurd,  three  times  in 
American  historj'  the  candidate  who  won 
the  most  popular  votes  was  denied  the 
Presidency.  In  1824,  Andrew  Jackson  led 
in  popular  votes,  but  after  failing  to  re- 
ceive an  electoral  college  majority,  lost 
the  election  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  John  Quincy  Adams.  In  1876, 
Samuel  Tilden  similarly  lost  to  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes.  And  in  1886,  Grover  Cleve- 
land defeated  Benjamin  Harrison  in  ix)p- 
ular  vote,  but  the  electoral  vote  elected 
Harrison. 

However,  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  are  not  new 
concepts  in  American  political  philoso- 
phy. James  Madison,  the  Father  of  the 
Constitution,  advocated  direct  vote.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  the  man  whose  advice 
and  philosophy  guided  the  creation  of 
the  Constitution,  favored  direct  vote.  An- 
drew Jackson  emphasized  the  need  for  a 
direct  popular  election. 

If  the  last  election  did  go  to  the  House, 
each  State  delegation  would  have  voted 
as  a  single  unit — regardless  of  size,  pop- 
ulation, or  number  of  Congressmen.  And 
Nevada,  with  one  Congressman  repre- 
senting less  than  500,000  people,  would 
have  equaled  my  State,  New  York,  with 
41  Congressmen  representing  19  million 
people. 

Indeed,  the  electoral  college  stands  as 
an  impediment  to  the  broadening  of 
democracy,  and  it  ignores  our  heritage  of 
expanding  freedom.  The  14th  amend- 
ment gave  Negroes  citizenship;  the  15th 
endowed  new  citizens  with  the  vote;  the 
17th  transferred  the  election  of  U.S. 
Senators  from  State  legislatures  to  the 
people;  the  19th  gave  the  vote  to  women; 
and  the  24th  eliminated  the  poll  tax  In 
national  elections. 

Armed  with  these  constitutional  pro- 
tections, every  American  has  the  right  to 
vote  directly  for  the  candidate  of  his 
choice — from  school  board  ofQclal  to 
mayor,  from  legislator  to  Governor,  but 
not  President.  I  say  It  is  time  Americans 
also  started  directly  electing  their  Presi- 
dent. 

I  want  to  commend  this  committee 
and  in  particular  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  and  to 
the  very  able  ranking  minority  member 
for  bringing  this  highly  commendable 


and  long-overdue  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  the  floor.  I  trust 
it  will  win  overwhelming  approval. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  MiKVA) . 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  should  elect  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
what  most  people  t)elieve  hapi>ens  now, 
and  this  is  what  should  happen.  The 
best  way  to  bring  this  about  is  to  vote 
for  House  Joint  Resolution  681.  The  Ju- 
diciary Committee  imder  the  extraordi- 
nary able  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  'Mr.  Celler)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr.  McCullochi 
held  extensive  hearings  on  the  subject 
of  electoral  college  reform  and  consid- 
ered the  subject  at  length.  I  do  not 
know  a  single  member  of  the  committee 
who  did  not  learn  a  great  deal  from  the 
testimony  we  received.  Most  members' 
views  were  modified  or  tempered  by  the 
testimony  ana  by  the  operation  of  the 
legislative  process.  More  important,  every 
part  of  the  proposal  was  given  full  venti- 
lation, discussion  and  debate.  The  con- 
sequences of  every  word  were  carefully 
weighed. 

Take  the  question  of  the  40-percent 
runoff  provision.  Every  argument  and 
every  bit  of  evidence  about  past  elections 
was  brought  to  the  committee.  The  case 
against  a  runoff  provision  in  its  entirety 
was  fully  presented.  The  alternatives  of 
the  50-percent  ininoff,  the  35-percent 
runoff,  and  the  25-percent  runoff  all 
were  given  full  review.  Perhaps  no  pro- 
vision of  the  resolution  was  given  more 
attention. 

The  issue  is  whether  we  should  allow 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  be 
elected  by  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
popular  vote  cast,  and  if  so,  by  how  much 
less  than  a  majority.  The  history  of  our 
presidential  elections  imder  the  present 
article  tets  the  framework  for  the  solu- 
tion. There  have  been  46  presidential 
elections  since  1789.  In  14  of  those  elec- 
tions the  President  has  been  chosen  by 
less  than  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote. 
In  only  one  of  those  elections — the  elec- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1860 — did 
the  wirmer  receive  less  than  40  percent  of 
the  popular  vote,  and  in  that  case  Mr. 
Lincoln's  name  was  kept  off  the  ballot 
in  10  States.  Even  so,  Lincoln  received 
39.8  percent  of  the  popular  vote  cast. 
Had  his  name  been  allowed  on  the  ballot 
in  any  of  those  10  States  there  is  no 
question  that  he.  too.  would  have  re- 
ceived over  40  percent  of  the  popular 
vote. 

The  40-percent  requirement  combined 
with  a  national  nmoff  assures  that  the 
new  President  will  have  a  reasonable 
mandate  when  he  takes  office  and  dis- 
coiu-ages  splinter  parties  from  trjing  to 
influence  the  outcome  of  the  election. 
Whatever  problems  the  runoff  may  raise 
such  as  additional  expenses,  the  need  for 
fast  and  accurate  ballot  counting  and 
the  temptation  to  making  deals,  can  all 
be  dealt  with  by  legislation  if  the  need 
arises,  or  will  be  solved  anyway  by  ad- 
vances in  communications  and  tech- 
nology. Thus  the  40-percent  requirement 
with  a  national  ninoff  preserves  to  the 
people  the  right  to  choose  the  President 


imder  all  circumstances,  and  provides 
adequate  safeguards  to  insure  that  who- 
ever is  elected  has  a  reasonable  mandate. 
The  second  point  I  wish  to  deal  with  is 
the  so-called  balance  of  inequities.  Who 
benefits  from  the  present  distorted  elec- 
toral college  system,  who  loses,  and  who 
stands  to  gain  if  we  adopt  the  proposal 
embodied  in  House  Joint  Resolution  681? 
On  the  one  side  we  hear  arguments  that 
the  present  system  benefits  the  small 
States,  so  they  will  oppose  changing  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  computer  analyses 
have  shown  that  it  is  actually  the  voters 
in  larger,  more  populous  States  who  in 
the  past  have  had  the  greatest  cnance 
of  influencing  the  outcome  of  the  presi- 
dential elections  under  the  present  sys- 
tem. Tlius  it  could  be  argued,  and  is 
argued,  that  the  large  States  have  the 
most  to  lose  if  we  eliminate  the  electoral 
college. 

This  argument  is  sometimes  coupled 
with  an  argument  about  bloc  voting.  Pre- 
sumably the  Irish  blocs,  the  Polish  blocs, 
the  Jewish  blocs,  and  the  black  blocs  all 
get  together  in  cross  blocs  through  the 
heads  of  their  blocs — who  are  sometimes 
known  as  bloc  heads — and  use  their  bloc 
leverage.  If  that  ever  happened,  it  is  not 
happening  anymore.  One  need  only  look 
to  the  last  election,  or  any  of  the  elec- 
tions since  the  New  Deal,  to  know  that 
while  the  leverage  of  the  big  States  imder 
the  present  system  continues  to  exist, 
there  is  no  pattern  to  that  leverage  when 
it  comes  to  electing  the  President.  The 
election  results  simply  do  not  back  up 
the  theorj-  that  minority  groups  or  blocs 
voting  in  the  big  cities  have  been  able  lo 
use  the  winner-take-all  feature  of  the 
present  article  to  elect  their  candidate 
for  President.  Thus  in  1968  while  my  city 
of  Chicago  went  overwhelmingly  for  Mr. 
Humphrey,  it  was  not  enough  to  carr>- 
the  State  and  as  a  result  the  big  city 
blocs  of  Chicago,  to  the  extent  they  still 
exist,  were  not  able  to  lever  their  choice 
for  President.  Indeed,  they  were  wiped 
out  by  the  winner-take-all  principle.  The 
same  was  true  of  any  big  city  blocs  in 
St.    Louis,    Los    Angeles,    Indianapolis, 
Jersey  City,  Cleveland.  Milwaukee,  and 
any  of  the  other  big  cities  whose  States 
ended  up  with  a  pluraUty  for  President 
Nixon.  For  example,  in  Missouri,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  carried  the  State  by  20,000 
votes  and  received  all  12  electoral  votes. 
To  the  extent  that  the  black  voters  of 
St.  Louis  voted  as  a  bloc  for  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey their  votes  simply  had  no  effect  on 
the  choice  of  the  President  in  Missouri. 
It  might  be  pointed  out  that  when  the 
votes  for  Mr.  Humphrey  were  added  to 
the  votes  for  Mr.  Wallace  in  Missouri 
they  totaled  approximately  55  percent  of 
the  total  vote  cast  in  Missouri.  Yet,  be- 
cause of  the  present  inequitable  system, 
none  of  those  voters  had  a  voice  in  the 
selection   of   the  President.  The   20,000 
voters  who  made  up  President  Nixon's 
plurality  in  effect  wiped  out  the  955,000 
voters  who  chose  somebody  else. 

The  same  point  can  be  made  about  the 
elections  of  1948.  1952.  1956,  and  1960. 
It  might  also  be  pointed  out  that  in  1968, 
for  example,  the  popular  .'ote  difference 
between  the  two  major  candidates  was 
approximately  500.000  votes  out  of  73 
million  votes  cast — a  difference  of  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent.  In  the  elec- 
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toral  vote  however,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  major  candidates  was  almost 
20  percent.  What  clearer  indication  do 
've  need  that  the  electoral  college  winner- 
take- all  provisions  distort  the  true  di- 
visions within  the  country  about  the 
Presidency. 

The  essential  point  to  be  made,  how- 
ever, is  not  how  blocs  of  voters  within 
States  have  fared  over  the  last  20  years. 
The  question  is  whether  "gamesmanship" 
mechanics  of  the  present  system  can  long 
be  tolerated.  It  is  people  who  vote  for  the 
President,  not  States.  Whether  an  Ameri- 
can lives  in  Delaware  or  Mississippi  or 
California  or  New  York  or  Illinois  he  is 
still  an  American  and  his  vote  should 
count  as  much  as  any  other  American's. 
It  is  his  President  that  is  being  elected 
not  the  president  of  California  or  Mis- 
sissippi or  New  York  or  Delaware  or  Il- 
linois.  The  present   inequities   to   large 
and  small  States  may  balance  themselves 
out,  and  indeed  in  many  elections  have 
done  just  that.  Given  that  balance  of  in- 
equities, it  is  clear  that  the  reform  which 
removes  only  one  of  the  inequities  and 
leaves  the  others  to  work  their  pernicious 
purposes*  hardly    justifies    being   called 
reform.  Tlie  district  plan  on  the  pro- 
portionate plan  asks  the  large  cities  and 
industrial  States  to  give  up  their  inequity 
but  leaves  the  other  alone.  There  is  only 
one  system  that  guarantees  that  the  man 
who  receives  the  most  votes  becomes  the 
President.  There  is  only  one  system  which 
guarantees  that  the  basic  principle  of 
our  Constitution — one-man,  one-vote — 
will  be  carried  forth  in  the  selection  of 
our  Chief  Executive.  There  is  only  one 
system  that  treats  all  Americans  equally. 
That  system  is  direct  popular  election. 

When  all  the  argioments  are  made, 
when  all  the  special  interests  have  been 
appealed  to,  one  single  all-important 
question  remains.  Can  the  proposal  that 
is  betag  advanced  guarantee  that  a  man 
the  people  have  rejected  by  their  votes 
does  not  become  President?  The  only 
plan  to  which  you  can  answer  yes  to 
that  question  is  the  plan  of  direct  popu- 
lar election  embodied  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  681.  This  resolution  assures 
that  winners  will  be  declared  winners  and 
that  losers  cannot  be  declared  winners. 
Finally,  there  is  still  a  red  herring 
floating  aroimd  about  what  can  and  what 
cannot  be  ratified.  As  was  pointed  out 
earlier.  Senator  Griffin,  of  Michigan, 
surveyed  legislators  in  27  States  and  25 
of  the  27  States  surveyed,  a  majority  of 
the  legislators  favored  direct  election. 
Overall,  64  percent  of  the  State  legisla- 
tors responding  to  that  survey  favored 
direct  election.  My  colleague  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  <Mr.  Railsback^  ,  and  I  conducted 
a  poll  of  our  own  Illinois  General  As- 
sembly in  which  both  of  us  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  serving.  That  survey  shows  con- 
clusively that  in  Illinois  at  least  direct 
popular  election  could  and  would  be  rat- 
ified. Seventy-four  percent  of  those  re- 
sponding to  our  inquiry  said  that  they 
would  vote  for  the  direct  election  method 
embodied  in  House  Joint  Resolution  681. 
A  majority  of  both  parties  so  responded 
and  since  the  percentage  of  Republicans 
voting  affirmatively  was  less  than  the 
percentage  of  Democrats — by   64  to  87 


percent— I  think  we  have  the  right  to 
assume  that  when  President  Nixon  en- 
dorses the  direct  popular  election  amend- 
ment, as  he  said  he  will  when  Congress 
passes  it.  that  the  approval  of  the 
amendment  will  be  even  higher.  The  re- 
sults of  the  polls  referred  to  will  be  in- 
serted at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the 
various  amendments  that  will  be  offered 
to  House  Joint  Resolution  681.  Some  are 
clear  efforts  to  gut  the  resolution.  Some 
unintentionally  confuse  an  already  diffi- 
cult subject.  There  are  still  other  pro- 
posals which  are  attractive  to  many  of 
us,  dealing  with  age  and  protection  of 
voting  rights  and  enlargement  of  the 
body  politic.  To  put  too  many  contro- 
versies in  one  bag.  however,  is  to  make 
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the  bag  will  break  somewhere 


on  the  way  to  ratification.  The  question 
that  is  on  the  bottom  line  of  this  con- 
troversy Is  what  system  will  best  bring 
our  practice  into  line  with  our  principles. 
What  proposal  is  in  most  accord  with 
what  the  people  think  happens  in  the 
selection  of  our  President.  The  construc- 
tive resolution  of  that  question  is  in  this 
resolution,  Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  681 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Results  or  a  Poll  or  the  Illinois  General 

Assembly   on   Electoral  College   Reform 

Final  Results 

Question:  If  a  constitutional  amendment 
lor  direct  popular  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  (in- 
cluding a  run-ofr  between  the  two  highest 
tickets  if  no  ticket  received  40'^;  )  were  passed 
by  Congress  and  sent  to  the  States  for  rati- 
fication, ho*  would  you  vote? 
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1  Where  total'ol  those  responding  to  direct  election  questions  does  not  equal  100  plercent  the  difference  represents  those  legis- 
lators who  were  undecided.  * 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina <Mr.  Taylor  ». 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
thought  for  many  years  that  the  elec- 
toral college  had  outlived  its  usefulness 
and  that  it  should  be  abolished. 

During  the  further  consideration  of 
this  joint  resolution  it  may  be  that  I 
will  be  in  support  of  some  amendments 
to  the  same  but  in  my  opinion  the  joint 
resolution  is  preferable  to  what  we  now 
have  and  it  is  my  intention  to  support 
the  final  results  of  the  action  of  this 
Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  system  places  too 
much  emphasis  on  votes  in  the  large  in- 


dustrial States.  The  winner-take-all  pro- 
vision causes  a  1,000-vote  majority  in 
New  York  to  be  more  important  and 
more  sought  after  than  a  1-million-vote 
majority  in  North  Carolina  or  any  of 
the  smaller  States. 

Also,  the  present  provision  that  in  case 
no  candidate  gets  a  majority  of  electo.  al 
votes,  the  President  will  be  selected  from 
the  top  three  candidates  by  the  House, 
each  State  getting  one  vote  and  26  votes 
being  necessary  to  win,  is  impractical 
and  dangerous.  In  the  last  election,  had 
the  election  gone  into  the  House,  some 
State  delegations  probably  would  have 
supported  Wallace.  Some  States  have 
delegations  equally  divided  between  the 
two  political  parties.  These  States  may 
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not  have  been  In  position  to  vote  at  all. 
Any  one  candidate  may  not  have  been 
able  to  secure  the  necessary  26  States' 
votes. 

According  to  the  Constitution,  the  Sen- 
at€  would  have  selected  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. He  would  have  served  as  Acting 
President  imtil  the  House  could  muster 
26  votes  for  one  candidate.  This  could 
have  caused  a  condition  of  continuing 
uncertainty  and  chaos.  So  a  change  in 
the  process  of  electing  our  President  is 
most  important. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  House  Joint 
Resolution  681,  as  approved  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  is  the  best  answer 
to  the  problem,  and  I  will  likely  be  sup- 
porting some  of  the  amendments  offered 
on  the  House  floor.  However,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  any  of  the  three  main  plans 
proposed  is  superior  and  safer  than  the 
present  constitutional  provisions  for 
electing  President  and  Vice  President, 
and  it  is  my  intention  to  support  the  final 
bill  approved  by  this  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  '  Mr.  Hanna)  . 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  when  we  look  at  the  performance  of 
this  particular  Congress  that  it  will  be 
known  as  the  greatest  reform  Congress 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

We  started  off  in  this  direction,  I  think, 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  actions  that  ema- 
nated from  your  own  great  committee, 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
when  the  very  meaningful  tax  reform  bill 
passed  this  House  of  Representatives. 

We  have  pending  before  us  today  the 
opportunity  to  build  on  that  great  record 
through  one  of  the  most  significant  polit- 
ical reforms  that  we  could  undertake  in 
the  form  of  the  legislation  that  comes 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee  headed 
by  the  able  gentleman  from  New  York 
( Mr.  Celler  I . 

I  understand  further  that  before  the 
year  is  out  we  will  have  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  consideration  the  great 
postal  reform  package  from  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee,  a  re- 
form which  is  long  overdue.  With  the 
enactment  of  all  of  this  far-reaching  leg- 
islation we  will  continue  to  construct  a 
great  record  for  the  91st  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  not  believe 
some  of  the  writings  which  appear  in  the 
columns  of  the  various  news  media 
about  a  "do-nothing  Congress"  and  they 
will  not  be  allowed  to  pet  away  with  it. 
This  is  going  to  be  a  great  reform  Con- 
gress and  I  hope  this  will  be  one  of  the 
great  pages  in  the  great  liistory  of  re- 
forms to  come.  I  say  this  because  there 
are  seldom  changes  brought  about  but 
what  people  look  askance  when  those 
changes  in  their  opinion  affect  our  fun- 
damental system. 

I  am  sure  that  some  of  us  see  that  gray 
specter  that  has  emanated.  I  think,  out 
of  a  story  I  could  tell  about  a  happening 
in  a  graveyard.  I  had  a  friend  who  was 
an  imder taker  who  went  to  the  graveyard 
quite  frequently.  There  came  a  series  of 
occasions  when  he  was  out  there  doing 
his  required  job,  and  he  saw  at  one  of  the 
gravesites  the  same  man,  time  after  time 
after  time,  standing  before  the  grave, 


walling,  bowing,  and  crying.  "Why  did 
you  die?  Why  did  you  die?" 

So  after  he  had  seen  this  occur  three, 
four  or  five  times,  he  finally  could  re- 
strain himself  no  longer,  and  he  went 
over  to  the  man  and  said,  "Who  was  the 
dear  departed  for  whom  you  moan? 
A  good  friend,  or  a  closely  loved  one?" 
The  man  said,  "No,  it  is  my  wife's  first 
husband." 

I  am  sure  that  when  we  enact  this 
great  reform  there  will  be  those  who  will 
be  wailing  at  the  grave,  having  the  same 
feelings  in  that  they  moan  the  dear  de- 
parted who  left  them  in  a  position  that 
was  less  desirable  than  had  it  continued. 
You  cannot  have  change  without  some- 
body losing  a  little,  and  someone  taking 
on  burdens  heretofore  not  held,  but  there 
certainly  is  the  need  for  change. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to 
lose  our  federal  system.  I  think  that  the 
meaning  and  the  relationship  has  to 
change  with  the  times.  There  has  to  be 
new  meaning  in  why  we  have  States,  and 
what  their  dynamic  position  is  in  this 
federal  system.  I  think  this  is  emerging. 
I  do  not  feel  that  we  are  going  to  lose 
in  this  reform,  or  in  any  other  thing  we 
do  here  in  Congress,  the  meaning  of  the 
great  and  dynamic  contribution  that  is 
meant  in  the  State  system.  But  let  us 
admit  that  we  just  cannot  have  absolute 
perfection  in  the  affairs  of  men.  We  are 
not  going  to  be  committing  ourselves  to 
.something  that  is  going  to  stand  for  time 
immemorial,  or  that  will  be  an  immuta- 
ble piece  of  legislation,  because  we  too 
will  be  subject  to  change  in  time. 

But.  accepting  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
and  cannot  hope  to  secure  perfection, 
nevertheless  we  still  must  move  forward 
and  make  those  changes  which  the  times 
indicate  should  be  made. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  that  is  the  reason 
that  I  am  basically  behind  this  legisla- 
tion. 

In  my  travels  around  the  world,  and 
particularly  to  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, I  find  that  it  is  very  diflBcult  to 
create  a  sense  of  nationhood.  America 
is  singularly  blessed  because  we  do  have 
this  sense  of  nationhood.  If  you  go  up  to 
an  American  and  say  "What  are  you?" 
he  does  not  say,  "I  belong  to  a  certain 
tribe."  He  does  not  tell  you.  "I  come  from 
a  certain  section  in  the  hills."  He  tells 
you  "I  am  an  American." 

There  are  places  in  the  world  that  you 
can  go  to  and  ask  that  question,  and 
they  will  not  say.  "I  am  this  nation,  or 
that  nation."  They  will  tell  you.  "I  am 
from  this  tribe,  or  from  that  section." 

It  is  very  important,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  the  real  heart  of  a  stable  nation  is 
the  identification  of  the  citizen  with  his 
nation  and  his  feeling  of  having  a  stake 
in  its  political,  economic,  and  social  sys- 
tems. If  we  at  this  time  can  eliminate 
those  impediments  that  stand  between 
a  citizen  and  his  selection  of  a  President, 
I  think  we  will  be  putting  him  into  a 
position  of  building  a  more  stable  United 
States  of  America. 

I  think  that  we  should  no  longer  have 
to  rely  upon  having  a  common  enemy  to 
make  a  common  citizenry.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  have  to  have  a  common  hate 
to  make  a  common  citizenry.  I  think  we 


should  have  a  greater  commitment  to 
the  principle  that  our  vote  and  our  com- 
mon voice  in  the  selection  of  who  will 
lead  this  great  country  really  counts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  <.Mr.  Donohtte  ' . 

Mr.  EHDNOHUE  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 681. 

I  think  I  am  stating  it  rather  mildly 
when  I  say  that  our  electoral  college  re- 
form discussion  here  is  a  momentous, 
historical  occasion. 

We  are  verj'  truly  engaged  in  an  at- 
tempt to  change  the  Constitution,  and 
we  all  know  that  is  very  serious  business. 
Whenever  we  propose  and  endeavor  to 
change  and  amend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  in  whatever  fashion 
and  for  whatever  reason,  the  member- 
ship of  this  House  is  and  should  be  deeply 
and  rightly  concerned. 

That  is  why,  as  we  have  observed,  such 
very  close  and  careful  attention  was 
given  to  our  dedicated  and  diligent  Ju- 
diciary Committee  chairman  and  the 
most  distinguished  and  learned  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  when  they  fully  and  clearly  tried 
to  explain  the  technical  provisions  of 
this  resolution,  at  the  outset  of  this  dis- 
cussion. 

There  is  no  need  for  anyone  to  expand 
at  length  upon  their  lucid  statements. 
However,  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
that  joined  in  initiating  the  legislative 
proposal  now  before  us.  i^erhaps  I  can 
reassure  some  of  the  Members,  in  any 
imcertainty  they  may  still  have  about 
the  committee's  intentions  and  the  res- 
olution's content. 

Of  course,  as  a  committee  cosponsor 
of  this  reform  resolution.  I  strongly  sup- 
port it  and  earnestly  hope  that,  in  your 
judgment,  you  will  overwhelmingly  ac- 
cept it. 

May  i  say  that,  under  the  direction  of 
our  revered  chairman,  the  whole  com- 
mittee sptnt  many  long  hours  in  review- 
ing the  testimony  and  evidence  presented 
to  us.  We  tried,  by  careful  concentration 
and  strenuous  effort,  to  report  and  rec- 
ommend a  bill  that  could  best  fulfill  our 
common  congressional  responsibility  to 
reform  our  antiquated  electoral  college 
system.  I  earnestly  believt  cur  efforts 
have  been  substantially  successful. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  your 
Lonimittee  very  closely  and  carefully 
considered  ever>-  plan  proposed.  Included 
among  these  plans  was  the  so-called  dis- 
trict plan,  proportional  plan,  the  auto- 
matic electoral  vote  plan,  and  direct  vote 
plan,  and  varied  combinations  of  all  of 
them.  The  committee  finally  and  over- 
whelmingly selected  and  recommended 
the  direct  vote  plan,  with  a  bipartLsan 
vote  of  29  to  6. 

We  did  so  because  of  our  earnest  con- 
viction that  a  direct  vote  method  would 
best  enable  the  people  of  this  country 
to  select  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent without  hindrance,  in  the  freest 
democratic  manner  that  will  truly  reflect, 
the  popular  will  and  avoid  any  necessity 
of  resort  to  any  other  agency,  including 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
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We  did  80  because  of  our  firm  belief 
that  the  direct  popular  vote  method  will 
serve  to  strengthen  the  two-party  system, 
by  making  each  State  a  voting  prize,  and 
worth  a  concentrated  presidential  cam- 
paign effort  by  both  sides. 

In  experience  and  logic  it  ought,  also, 
to  strengthen  the  democratic  Ideal  by 
stimulating  and  spreading  voter  interest 
and  participation  in  choosing  our  Chief 
Executive.  In  effect,  it  would  serve  to 
extend  the  one-man,  one-vote  principle 
to  our  presidential  elections. 

Also,  this  committee  bill  would  make 
it  Impossible  as  I  am  certain  you  would 
agree  it  should  for  the  candidate  with 
the  greatest  number  of  popular  votes 
to  be  defeated  by  a  candidate  with  fewer 
popular  votes. 

This  measure  is  designed  to  give  every 
vote,  regardless  of  where  it  might  be 
cast,  equal  weight.  Voters  other  than 
those  from  the  so-called  pivotal  States 
would  receive  the  concentrated  'atten- 
tion of  the  candidates  atid  the  votes 
from  the  large  "doubtful"  States  would 
not  be  as  overwhelmingly  important  as 
they  are  now. 

Let  us  bfmindful  that  since  1900  no 
less  than  18  presidential  candidates  have 
come  from  New  York  and  Ohio.  By  this 
measure,  we  are  trying  to  strengthen, 
encourage  and  increase  the  possibility 
of  presidential  candidates  coming  from 
the  smaller  States. 

We  also  and  earnestly  believed  that 
a  direct  vote  election  would  permit  the 
establishment  of  equitpble  nationwide 
standards  for  the  privilege  of  voting. 
And  we  further  felt  that  the  results  of 
any  national  direct  vote  election  would 
not  be  so  close  that  srr all-scale  frauds 
or  minor  accidents  would  have  a  sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  outcome  of  the 
election. 

Briefly,  these  are  the  major  reasons 
why  the  committee  recommends  the 
adoption  of  the  direct  vote  method  for 
future  presidential  elections. 

Let  me  please  make  it  clear  that  I  well 
recognize,  as  all  of  you,  that  the  accom- 
plishment of  electoral  college  reform  is  a 
far  more  challenging  problem  than  might 
appear  on  the  surface. 

Therefore,  I  cannot  be  so  presumptious 
as  to  contend  to  you  that  the  electoral 
college  reforms  recommended  in  this 
bill,  which  I  have  joined,  contain  all  the 
complete  and  errorless  answers  to  this 
complex  challenge.  But  I  can  truly  say 
that  this  measure  we  propose  does  rep- 
resent the  most  careful  study  and  best 
judgment  of  the  great  majority  of  our 
committee. 

It  is  a  responsible  response  to  the  clear 
desire  of  the  great  majority  of  American 
citizens  for  reform  of  our  current  presi- 
dential election  procedure.  That  desire 
has  increasingly  intensified  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  the  electoral  college  sys- 
tem as  now  constituted  can  and  has,  in 
the  past,  defeated  the  majority  will. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  clear  duty  of 
every  congressional  committee  and  the 
Congress  itself,  to  carry  out  the  majority 
will  to  the  highest  degree  of  our  legisla- 
tive wisdom,  even  when  It  means  the 
amendment  of  oiu-  Constitution. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  Constitution 
has  already  been  amended  25  times. 
When  such  amendment  is  clearly   de- 


signed to  eliminate  antiquated  procedure 
in  our  modem  democracy,  as  it  obviously 
does  in  this  instance,  I  believe  the  Con- 
stitution should  be  amended  again. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that 
this  is  the  day  and  the  hour,  in  response 
to  the  overwhelming  public  demand,  to 
legislatively  act  to  equitably  improve  the 
method  by  which  we  now  elect  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  respect  the  sincerely  differing 
thoughts  of  others,  but  I  most  con- 
scientiously believe  that  the  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  this  proposed  direct 
vote  process,  will  enable  the  true,  popular 
will  of  the  American  electorate  to  become 
a  reality  in  all  future  national  elections 
in  this  country.  Therefore,  I  hope  that, 
in  your  individual  judgment,  you  will 
accept  and  resoundingly  approve  it. 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  FisH)   so  much  time  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  distinguished 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  not  only  for  yielding  me  this 
time,  but,  as  a  freshman  Member  of  the 
House,  for  the  honor  of  serving  on  the 
committee.  I  appreciate  the  experience 
this  past  winter  and  spring  to  have  been 
on  a  committee  led  by  himself  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  chair- 
man of  the  commitee,  during  what  I  am 
sure  will  stand  as  a  very  fine  example  of 
the  legislative  process  in  our  delibera- 
tions, and  the  consideration  and  cour- 
tesies shown  the  junior  members  of  the 
committee  and  the  full  and  open  con- 
sideration of  the  measure  before  us  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  and  the 
several  States  have  the  opportunity  to 
realize  the  full  fruition  of  the  principle 
that  our  Government  rests  on  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  We  have  the  op- 
portunity to  insure  that  the  individual 
receiving  the  most  popular  votes-  for 
President  will  become  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Direct,  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  President  will  do  so.  The  road 
toward  realization  of  this  principle  has 
taken  us  almost  200  years. 

When  the  Constitution  was  written 
universal  suffrage  was  not  a  reality. 
Property  qualifications  and  religious 
qualifications  inhibited  voting  and  oflBce 
holding.  It  was  not  until  almost  a  cen- 
tury ago  that  racial  barriers  were  re- 
moved by  the  15th  amendment.  Women 
received  the  right  to  vote  as  late  as  1920 
by  the  19th  amendment. 

The  people  replaced  State  legislators  in 
the  election  of  U.S.  Senators  by  the 
passage  of  the  17th  amendment.  Re- 
cently the  one-man,  one-vote  court  de- 
cisions has  led  us  one  step  further  to- 
ward full  and  equal  participation. 

The  direct  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  is  the  only  proposed 
amendment  which  will  assure  that  the 
will  of  the  people  will  prevail.  Let  us  not 
fail  in  our  devotion  to  democratic  prin- 
ciples and  in  our  trust  in  the  people  we 
serve. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yldd  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  <Mr.  O'Hara)  . 

Mr.   OHARA.   Mr.   Chairman,   I  feel 


somewhat  like  a  reformed  drimk  appear- 
ing before  a  Salvation  Army  meeting,  be- 
cause I  cannot  say,  as  some  speakers  have 
said,  that  I  have  long  supported  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President  as  a 
matter  of  principle.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not.  I 
paid  lipservice  to  that  principle  of  course, 
but  I  was  one  of  those  who  thought  that 
my  State,  my  voters,  my  kind  of  people, 
obtained  some  advantage  out  of  the 
winner-take-all  system  of  awarding  elec- 
toral votes. 

When  I  perceived  that  the  electoral 
system  had  to  be  changed  in  some  man- 
ner, I  at  first,  tried  to  figure  out  some 
way  to  keep  all  the  advantages  I  thought 
the  system  gave  my  State  while  re- 
moving the  disadvantages  from  our 
selfi.sh  point  of  view. 

I  finally  had  to  recognize,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  only  way  we  could  do  jus- 
tice to  our  responsibilities  and  to  the 
American  people  was  to  devise  a  system 
in  which  It  would  be  impossible  for  any- 
one other  than  the  man  receiving  the 
most  votes  to  be  elected  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  165  eyars  ago.  the  Con- 
gre.ss  of  the  United  States  acted  on  a  pro- 
posal to  improve  the  system  then  in  effect 
governing  the  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President. 

Tliey  took  this  action  in  the  light  of 
the  results  of  the  1800  election,  as  a  re- 
sult which  the  Nation  had  been  for  a 
long  period  in  doubt  who  would  succeed 
John  Adams  as  president — whether  it 
would  be  Thomas  Jefferson,  whom  the 
American  people  had  clearly  selected, 
or  Aaron  Burr,  whose  candidacy  was 
rendered  possible  by  an  unforeseen 
anomaly  in  the  electoral  college. 

The  Eighth  Congress  was  successful  in 
changing  the  electoral  system,  quite 
fundamentally. 

They  approved  the  present  electoral 
system,  completely  replacing  the  system 
created  by  the  Founding  Fathers,  and 
embodied  it  in  the  12th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  12th 
amendment.  Senator  Wilson  C.  Nicholas, 
a  Senator  fj-om  the  State  of  Virginia, 
said: 

The  people  hold  the  sovereign  power,  and 
It  was  Intendeid  by  the  Constitution  that  they 
should  have  the  election  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate. 

I  suggest  that  that  statement  by  a  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  a  great  State 
expressed  succinctly  and  in  a  very  un- 
complicated manner  the  intention  of  the 
drafters  of  the  12th  amendment. 

They  were  successful  in  achieving  this 
objective,  but  only  to  a  point. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  continue  the  work 
they  began,  and  to  further  amend  the 
system  of  presidential  election  in  the 
same  spirit  and  with  the  same  intent 
that  motivated  Senator  Nicholas  and  the 
other  distinguished  Members  of  the 
Eighth  Congress. 

Senator  Nicholas  and  his  colleagues 
were  not  the  first  to  seek  to  improve  our 
electoral  system,  nor  were  they  the  last. 

Nor,  Mr.  Chairman,  were  they  the  only 
ones  to  succeed  prior  to  oiu-  time. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  has  been  changed  more 
often,  by  formal  amendment  process, 
than  the  electoral  system. 
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The  original  system,  as  I  suggested, 
was  replaced  by  the  present  system, 
through  the  12th  amendment. 

Subsequently,  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments,  the  17th  amendment,  the 
19th  amendment,  and  the  23d  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  all  dealt  with 
the  electoral  system— and  all  but  the 
14th  dealt  solely  with  the  electoral 
system. 

It  is  also  significant,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  every  single  one  of  these  formal  con- 
stitutional amendments  went  in  the 
same  direction,  and  served  the  same 
basic  goal  as  does  House  Joint  Resolution 
681. 

Each  of  these  amendments  comprised 
an  effort  to  give  Americans  equality  of 
ballot  power — each  served,  as  House 
Joint  Resolution  681  will  .serve,  to  make 
elective  ofBce  in  this  Nation  the  uncom- 
plicated and  unquestioned  gift  of  those 
voting  for  that  office. 

Tliere  should  be  no  difficulty  persuad- 
ing the  Members  of  this  House  of  the 
virtues  of  simple,  direct  election  by  the 
people. 

Such  an  arrangement  has  been  the 
foundation  of  this  House  since  the  Re- 
public began. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  deeply  believe  that 
the  office  we  are  briefiy  privileged  to 
occupy— the  office  of  Member  of  this 
House — is  of  a  dignity  equal  to  the  Presi- 
dency, or  to  any  other  secular  office  ever 
devised  by  man,  is  because  it  is  derived, 
and  always  has  been  Jerived.  from  the 
highest  source,  under  God.  of  any  power 
anywhere — the  free  votes  of  a  free  people. 
The  present  Members  of  the  other  body 
have  all  been  chosen  under  the  sariie  sys- 
tem, as  have  their  predecessors  ever  since 
the  ratification  of  the  17th  amendment, 
and  the  members  of  the  State  legislatures 
who  will  be  called  upon  to  ratify  this 
amendment  derive  their  office  through 
the  same  channel  of  authority  from  the 
people  they  represent. 

This  "something  special"  that  accrues 
to  an  office  when  that  office  springs  from 
the  will  of  a  free  people  is  something 
which  would  only  enhance  the  already 
great  dignity  of  the  Presidency,  and 
make  that  honorable  office  even  more 
worthy  of  the  striving  of  the  best  among 
us. 

The  opponents  of  the  propo.sed  amend- 
ment have  argued,  in  effect,  that  the 
present  system,  or  some  modification  of 
it  that  would  not  go  as  far  as  House 
Joint  Resolution  681,  is  desirable  because 
it  "protects"  the  basic  interests  of  one 
group  or  another. 

We  have  been  told  that  direct  election 
of  the  President  is  undesirable  because 
it  will  put  "the  small  States  at  a  disad- 
vantage," or  conversely,  because  "it  will 
put  the  big  States  at  a  disadvantage." 
We  have  been  told  by  conservatives — 
but  not  by  all  of  them— that  direct  elec- 
tion would  give  excessive  weight  to  the 
residents  of  cities,  and  we  have  been  told 
by  liberals — but  not  by  all  of  them — that 
direct  election  would  deprive  the  people 
of  our  cities  of  the  crucial  weight  they 
already  have  in  the  election  of  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  which  of 
these  varying  analyses  of  the  effect  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  681  is  correct. 
And  I  do  not  think  it  matters  much. 


All  of  the  argiunents  that  I  have  heard 
against  the  concept  of  simple  direct  pop- 
ular election  of  the  President — all  of  the 
counterproposals,  all  of  the  impassioned 
defenses  of  the  present  system — boil 
down  to  one  proposition:  Tliat  some  vot- 
ers have,  and  ought  to  have,  a  stronger 
voice  than  other  voters. 

That  proposition — the  proposition 
that,  "The  United  States  is  not,  and  was 
never  intended  to  be.  a  democracy,"  is 
central  to  the  argument  against  direct 
election. 

I  offered  no  guarantees  to  the  people 
of  my  State  or  district,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  direct  election  will  enhance  their 
particular  power  over  a  presidential 
choice. 

I  offer  no  assurance  to  my  fellow  Dem- 
ocrats that  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  will  make  Democrats  win  more 
presidential  elections. 

I  can  make  no  argument  that  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President  will 
protect  the  particular  interests  of  farm- 
ers, city  people,  suburbanites,  blacks, 
whites,  liberals,  conservatives,  mod- 
erates, employees,  employers,  artists, 
policemen,  astronauts,  subway  guards,  or 
anybody  else. 
It  will  not. 

But  it  will  protect  the  unique  right 
which  our  system  strives  to  give  to  each 
and  evei-y  American — the  right  to  the 
same  power  in  the  ballot  box  as  every 
one  of  his  fellow  Americans. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  .•support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  681, 
to  amend  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  provide 
for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President.  This 
historic  amendment  abolishes  the  ar- 
chaic electoral  college  and  replaces  that 
system  with  one  designed  to  carrj-  out 
the  will  of  the  people  through  popular 
election. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  the  pos- 
sibility lor  constitutional  crisis  in  the 
electoral  college  system.  We  have  wit- 
nessed the  very  real  possibility  that  a 
third  party  could  throw  the  Nation  into . 
a  situation  where  the  President  would  be 
selected  by  cynical  deals  rather  than 
through  the  nationwide  popular  vote 
method. 

I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  commend 
the  members  of  the  House  Judiciar>' 
Committee  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler),  for  his 
outstanding  work  in  reporting  this  joint 
resolution  with  such  overwhelming  sup- 
port. The  dean  of  the  House  has  been  the 
guardian  of  the  Constitution  for  many 
years  and  each  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution has  been  ratified  onlj  after  his 
thorough  review  and  excellent  drafts- 
manship. 

Direct  popular  election  is  the  only 
method  of  election  which  assures  the 
people  that  the  man  with  the  most  popu- 
lar votes  will  be  declared  the  winner.  This 
is  the  only  proposal  which  is  consistent 
with  the  one-man,  one-vote  philosophy 
so  inherent  in  our  democracy. 

Direct  popular  election  will  strengthen 
the  two-party  system,  will  discourage 
splinter  parties  which  have  only  regional 
support,  and  will  prevent  a  crisis  in  de- 
terminating the  winner  of  a  national 
election. 


Tlie  provision  for  a  runoff  election 
should  no  candidate  receive  40  percent  of 
the  national  vote  is  a  realistic  vehicle  for 
assuring  that  the  President  has  a  mean- 
ingful plurality  on  the  one  liand  and 
making  the  chance  of  such  a  runoff 
quite  remote  on  the  other  hand.  I  believe 
that  shotild  such  a  runoff  be  necessary, 
the  people  should  decide  the  winner 
rather  than  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  under  the  present  system. 

This  is  an  amendmen*  which  the  peo- 
ple want,  which  is  sound,  and  which  is 
consistent  with  all  the  basic  goals  of  our 
democratic  system.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  endorse  House  Joint  Resolution  681  by 
an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  the  fiamers  of  the  Con- 
stitution met  in  1787.  the  United  States 
was  an  agrarian  nation.  The  people's 
level  of  education  was  low.  Transporta- 
tion consisted  of  stagecoach,  horseback, 
and  sailing  vessels.  Communication  was 
slow  and  erratic.  At  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  James  Wilson,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, advocated  selecting  the  President 
of  the  United  States  by  popular  election. 
This  method  was  rejected  because  it  was 
believed  that  it  was  impossible  to  achieve 
an  intelligent  choice  of  the  President 
throtigh  the  direct  popular  vote.  George 
Mason,  of  Virginia,  reflected  the  feeling 
of  the  "framers"  when  he  said: 


It  would  be  as  unnatural  to  refer  the  choice 
of  a  proper  character  for  Chief  Magistrate  to 
the  people,  as  it  would  to  refer  a  trial  of 
colours  to  a  blind  man. 

The  Convention  finally  decided  upon 
the  electoral  college  system  as  a  method 
of  choosing  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  electoral  college  system  has 
many  pitfalls:  foremost  of  these  is  the 
fact  that  it  allows  a  loser  to  become  a 
winner.   If   a   candidate  in   a  two-man 
presidential  race  received  50.1  percent  of 
the    popular    vote    in    the    12    largest 
States — regardless  of  the  outcome  in  the 
remaining  38  States — he  would  be  elected 
to  the  Presidency.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem, theoretically,  a  presidential  candi- 
date could,  first,  outpoll  his  opponent 
by  a  greater  than  2-to-l  margin  in  the 
total   nationwide   popular   vote;    secon(a. 
receive  100  percent  of  the  popular  vote 
in  38  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  still  lose  the  presidential  election. 
All  proposals  for  reform,  except  the  di- 
rect election  system,  make  it  possible  for 
a  President  to  be  elected  who  has  re- 
ceived fewer  popular  votes  than  his  lead- 
ing opponent.  This  has  occurred  in  three 
instances:  1824,  1876.  and  1888. 

A  second  pitfall  in  the  present  system 
is  the  contingency  election.  If  no  presi- 
dential candidate  receives  a  majority  of 
electoral  votes,  then  the  election  of  the 
President  devolves  upon  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  the  House,  each 
State  is  allowed  one  vote.  Tlie  State  of 
California,  with  its  citizenry  in  I960,  of 
15,717.204.  is  allotted  one  vote  for  the 
President;  the  State  of  Alaska  with  226,- 
167  residents,  is  allowed  one  vote. 

A  third  drawback  to  the  present  sys- 
tem is  the  -independent"  nature  of  the 
members  of  the  electoral  college.  This 
was  most  recently  illustrated  by  the 
Nixon  elector  from  North  Carolina  who 
cast  his  baUot  in  the  electoral  college 
for  George  Wallace.  There  have  been  five 
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electors  since  1820  who  have  cast  their 
ballots  In  the  electoral  college  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  candidate  for  whom  they 
were  elected. 

In  order  to  eliminate  all  of  these  in- 
justices, we  must  adopt  the  direct  popu- 
lar election  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion— House  Joint  Resolution  681.  As  the 
late  Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen 
once  said: 

There  Is  no  more  powerful  force  In  the 
world  than  an  Idea  whose  time  has  arrived. 

The  time  has  come  to  give  the  power 
to  the  people.  The  constitutional  prin- 
ciple of  "one  man,  one  vote"  was  a  fore- 
runner of  this  idea.  The  adoption  of  the 
direct  popular  election  amendment 
would  mean  that  the  most  important 
office  in  our  political  system  would  be 
filled  by  the  same  tested  method  em- 
ployed in  filling  other  elected  offices — 
the  popular  vote  of  the  electorate. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  68T 
as  reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  to  abolish  the  electoral 
college  and  provide  for  direct  popular 
election  o^  Jhe  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

It  is  time  that  the  American  citizen  be 
given  the  right  to  express  himself  di- 
rectly as  to  his  choice  of  candidate  for 
the  highest  office  of  this  Nation.  If  we  are 
to  protect  our  democratic  system  of 
government  we  should  provide  the  ma- 
chinery to  abolish  the  archaic  and  in- 
equitable features  of  the  present  system. 

We  can  no  longer  endorse  the  danger- 
ous and  antiquated  institution  which  we 
know  as  tne  electorial  college.  Its  need 
for  reform  or  abolition  has  been  definite- 
ly proven.  We  now  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  so.  Under  the  present  system  we 
run  the  risk  that  our  presidential  elec- 
tions can  become  a  constitutional  crisis. 
This'  could  certainly  undermine  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people  in  the 
basic  processes  of  American  Government. 

We  are  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world 
and  yet  we  use  the  most  antiquated 
method  in  choosing  our  leaders. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  289,  which  would 
accomplish  the  same  objective  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  resolution  we  are  presently 
considering.  I  have  been  receiving  much 
mail  upon  this  subject,  and  my  recent 
public  opinion  poll  among  my  constitu- 
ents indicates  an  overwhelming  de- 
sire to  abolish  the  electoral  college  and 
allow  the  people  to  vote  directly  for  the 
President  and  Vice  President. 

With  the  adoption  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion we  will,  finally,  be  assured  that  the 
presidential  candidate  who  obtains  the 
confidence  of  the  American  electorate 
will  be  chosen  to  lead  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  we  should 
act  favorably  upon  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  and  start  the  machinery'  into  mo- 
tion which  will  achieve  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President. 

I  extend  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gent'eman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Celler)  .  and  to  the  other  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  my  congrat- 
ulations for  the  efforts  they  have  taken 
to  bring  forth  the  proposal  which  is  so 
urgently  needed  to  assure  every  Ameri- 
can his  vote  is  counted  when  it  is  cast 


under  the  principle  that  each  man's  vote 
shall  be  equal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  vote  equal- 
ity under  our  present  system.  The  elec- 
tor can  vote  in  any  manner  he  desires, 
and  I  dare  say  that  only  a  very  few  voters 
even  know  the  elector  for  whom  they  are 
voting  as  their  representative  in  the  elec- 
toral college. 

The  concept  of  direct  popular  vote  is 
consistent  with  all  of  our  other  election 
processes.  We  do  not  vote  for  electors  to 
choose  our  State,  congressional,  county, 
and  local  municipal  officials.  We  vote  di- 
rectly for  them  and  we  know  that  when 
a  candidate  receives  the  most  votes  in  an 
election,  he  is  elected  to  the  office  he 
seeks.  True,  in  man'-  cases,  under  the  law, 
nmoffs  are  necessary,  but  the  decision  of 
the  voter  is  more  accurately  reflected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  favorable  and 
speedy  adoption  of  the  resolution  before 
us. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a,s  a  cospcnsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
681.  I  unequivocally  support  the  prin- 
ciple of  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President.  For  too  long,  an  artificial  bar- 
rier— the  elecforal  college — has  stood 
between  the  people  and  the  most  im- 
portant elected  official  in  the  world,  the 
President.  Unaccountable  to  the  elec- 
torate the  electoral  college  is  anachro- 
nistic in  the  political  life  of  20th-century 
America.  In  a  day  in  age  when  feelings 
run  strong  for  extending  the  franchise, 
the  electoral  college  stands  out  as  a  sym- 
bol of  a  past  political  era.  It  is  time  for 
us  to  move  ahead  with  electoral  reform. 
Other  ideas  have  been  advanced  as 
remedies  to  the  present  arrangement. 
Upon  examination,  however,  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  both  the  district  plan 
and  the  proportional  plan  can  encourage 
greater  political  cleavage,  thus  leading 
the  way  to  the  development  of  splinter 
parties. 

Admittedly,  there  is  nothing  sacrosanct 
about  the  two  party  system  in  America, 
especially  if  it  is  not  functioning  as  it 
should  in  meeting  the  legitimate  de- 
mands and  needs  of  the  body  politic.  Con- 
versely, there  is  little  wisdom  in  retain- 
ing an  electoral  device  which  portends  a 
deeper  splintering  of  the  American  polit- 
ical landscape.  If  representative  govern- 
ment is  one  of  the  professed  goals  of  the 
American  political  system,  it  would  seem 
inappropriate  to  retain  an  electoral  de- 
vice which  runs  counter  to  the  idea  of 
direct  popular  election  of  the  highest 
political  office  in  the  country  and  which 
lends  itself  to  potential  bartering  and 
brokering  of  minority  interests  for  a  piece 
of  the  action.  The  role  of  government  is 
to  represent  and  resolve  political  conflict. 
It  cannot,  however,  perform  these  func- 
tions if  the  electoral  system  is  hampered 
in  adjusting  the  differing  pohtical  claims 
made  on  it. 

Obviously,  we  must  always  guard 
against  the  majority  becoming  oppres- 
sive. The  very  basis  of  democratic  the- 
ory in  this  country  rests  on  the  premise 
of  diversity.  To  date  we  have  seen  that 
there  has  not  been  an  overriding  major- 
ity in  this  country  but  shifting  majori- 
ties reflecting  given  issues  and  candi- 
dates. This  is  as  it  should  be.  But  we 
must  make  certain  that  these  electoral 
majorities  are  translated  into  the  elec- 


tion of  Presidents  unfettered  by  the 
threat  of  breakdowns  in  the  election 
process. 

The  idea  of  the  concurrent  majority 
as  espoused  by  Senator  John  Calhoun 
must  not  come  to  fi-uition.  Our  Nation 
has  unity  in  its  diversity;  but  those 
cleavages  and  differences  must  be  as- 
similated and  represented  within  the 
context  of  the  electoral  process;  we  must 
not  permit  sectional  interests  to  hold 
sway. 

With  the  advancement  of  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  principle,  it  can  be  dem- 
onstrated that  the  present  system  works 
for  and  against  the  large  and  small 
States.  On  the  one  hand,  one  electoral 
vote  in  California  is  worth  less  than  one 
electoral  vote  in  Nevada;  conversely,  a 
study  conducted  at  George  Washington 
University  demonstrates  that  through  re- 
gression analysis  techniques  the  votei-s 
in  States  with  large  electoral  votes  have 
more  influence  than  their  counterparts 
in  the  small  States.  One  might  suggest 
that  with  this  being  the  case  why  change 
the  present  arrangement  since  both  ef- 
fects work  to  cancel  each  other  out.  On 
balance,  this  may  not  be  the  case.  More- 
over, there  is  a  far  larger  consideration 
involved:  the  basic  right  of  the  Ameri- 
can voter  to  elect  the  President.  This  is 
not  now  the  case  and  it  should  be  cor- 
rected. I  ui'ge  the  approval  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  681. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
tlie  clearest  mandates  from  the  people  to 
the  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  this 
session  was  for  electoral  reform.  The  1968 
presidential  election  rekindled  tlae  fears 
of  many  that  our  political  process  is  not  ( 
structurally  sound. 

After  weeks  of  concern,  cliaos  was 
averted  last  fall  when  President  Nixon 
received  a  majority  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege votes,  thus  insuring  his  election. 
Nevertheless,  he  became  the  12th  elected 
U.S.  President  to  fail  to  receive  a  popular 
vote  majority. 

Today,  the  House  is  replying  to  this 
national  mandate  by  considering  elec- 
toral reform  legislation.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  House  resolution  reported  out  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  incorporates  a  pro- 
posal introduced  by  me  and  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  for  the  abolition  of  the 
electoral  college  and  the  institution  of  di- 
rect election  of  the  President. 

This  is  an  essential  change  in  oiu*  Con- 
stitution that  must  be  approved  by  the 
House.  From  almost  the  first  days  of  this 
democracy,  the  electoral  college  has  been 
recognized  as  a  disruptive  and  potentially 
dangerous  threat  to  stable  government. 
The  election  of  three  Presidents  through 
the  electoral  college  system  who  were 
popular  vote  losers  has  nearly  upset  what 
should  be  an  orderly  process. 

The  solution  is  to  place  the  right  and 
responsibility  for  the  election  of  canai- 
dates  to  this  Nation's  highest  office  where 
they  belong  in  a  democracy — with  the 
people. 

The  resolution  also  includes  machinery 
to  operate  when  one  candidate  fails  to 
win  a  majority  of  the  votes  by  providing 
for  a  runoff  election  between  the  top 
two  votegetters.  My  bill  would  have  set 
this  machinery  in  motion  when  no  can- 
didate receives  at  least  45  percent  of  the 
popular  vote.  The  committee's  bill  estab- 
hshes  the  cutoff  point  at  40  percent. 
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I  do  not  believe  that  a  40-percent 
plurality  provides  the  President-elect 
with  the  confidence  and  freedom  he  needs 
to  carry  out  his  programs  successfully. 
The  mandate  is  not  clear  enough.  The 
President's  task  is  made  too  difficult.  Our 
aim  should  be  to  insure  that  the  new 
President  takes  office  with  as  close  to  a 
majority  of  votes  as  practicable.  A  45- 
percent  plurality  achieves  this. 

In  addition,  the  committees  bill  fails 
to  embody  my  proposal  for  a  national 
presidential  primarj-.  In  my  judgment, 
this  is  a  mistake.  If  we  are  to  do  an  hon- 
est job  of  making  the  people  the  source 
of  ixilitical  power,  we  will  have  to  ex- 
tend direct  democracy  to  the  nomination 
process.  The  existing  primary  process  as 
practiced  in  our  several  States  is  a  source 
of  bewilderment  to  outside  observers  and 
of  dismay  to  those  who  know  it  best.  Re- 
form of  our  primary  system  is  an  essen- 
tial  task  if  democracy  in  our  political 
process  is  to  be  safeguarded. 

The  committee's  bill  is  a  good  begin- 
ning toward  electoral  reform.  I  support 
it  strongly,  but  only  wish  that  it  went 
the  whole  way  in  setting  up  a  national 
presidential  primary  system  as  well  as 
election  by  popular  vote. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  pending  resolution  which  pro- 
poses an  funendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  prescribing  the 
direct  popular  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  reached  this  decision  after  much 
deliberation.  For  the  proposed  abolition 
of  the  electoral  college  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  direct  election,  however  straight- 
forward such  a  course  might  appear  at 
first  glance,  is  not  without  its  own  diffi- 
culties and  dangers. 

My  position — and  it  is  one  which  a 
majority  of  our  citizens  share — is  that 
the  electorad  college  is  a  political  institu- 
tion which  is  not  appropriate  to  present 
conditions  and  no  longer  guarantees  that 
winners  are  elected.  While  the  sj'stem 
has  elected  popular  winners  in  this 
century,  history  records  that  it  has  not 
always  done  so.  In  the  46  presidential 
elections  held  to  date  under  the  electoral 
college  system,  three  popular  vote  losers 
were  elected  President;  two  Presidents 
were  selected  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; one  Vice  President  was 
chosen  by  the  Senate;  and  one  President 
was  elected  as  the  result  of  a  vote  of 
a  special  electoral  commission  appointed 
by  Congress.  In  this  century,  and 
especially  within  the  last  25  years,  there 
has  been  a  recurring  tendency — doubt- 
less in  accord  with  the  original  concept — 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  elec- 
toral college  to  assert  their  so-called 
independency  and  cast  ballots  against 
the  nominees  of  their  own  party. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  electoral  college  does  not  guarantee 
tliat  the  candidate  with  the  most  votes 
will  win. 

Direct  popular  election  is  tlie  most 
certain  mechanism  available  to  guaran- 
tee that  the  winner  will  indeed  win.  The 
other  proposals  to  reform  the  electoral 
college  fall  into  three  general  classes: 
The  district  plan,  the  proportional  plan, 
and  the  automatic  electoral  vote  plan. 
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All  tliese  alternatives  have  merit;  in  fact, 
any  would  be  an  improvement  over  tlie 
present  system.  But  each  in  m>'  opinion 
Is  flawed.  The  district  plan  would  inten- 
sify the  problems  of  gerrymandering 
that  have  traditionally  beset  legislators 
in  apportioning  Representatives.  The 
proportional  plan  would  favor  citizens  of 
the  smaller  States  at  the  expense  of  cit- 
izens in  the  larger  States  and  it  would 
encourage  splinter  parties  within  each 
State.  The  automatic  electoral  vote  plan 
would  perpetuate  the  risks  of  electing  a 
candidate  who  was  the  popular  vote 
loser. 

In  short,  direct  popular  election  is  the 
sui-est  means  of  electing  the  candidate 
with  the  most  popular  votes.  However, 
direct  election  is  not  without  its  own  dif- 
ficulties. The  most  serious  of  these  relate 
to  the  need  which  this  change  will  cre- 
ate for  the  establishment  of  uniform 
voter  qualifications  and  election  regula- 
tions in  the  separate  States.  I  believe 
that  the  proposed  amendment  strikes  an 
appropriate  balance  between  State  and 
Federal  authority  in  establishing  the 
necessary  degree  of  uniformity.  I  am  also 
satisfied  that  the  proposed  provisions  for 
the  runoff  election — this  occurring  in  the 
instance  of  no  candidate  receiving  40 
percent  of  the  vote — are  not  an  invita- 
tion to  divisive  splinter  parties. 

For  these  reasons  I  support  the 
resolution  proposing  a  constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  direct  popu- 
lar election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  support 
this  proposal  as  the  best  choice  among 
several  alternatives ;  yet  at  the  same  time 
I  recognize  that  its  successful  operation 
will  not  i>e  automatic  but  will  require  the 
planning  and  the  cooperation  of  the  sep- 
arate States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Recent  years  have  shown  that  the  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise  does  not  auto- 
matically bring  wisdom  and  judgment  to 
the  expanded  electorate  but  it  does  pro- 
vide that  opportunity  for  the  voter  to 
express  his  views  and  change  liis  repre- 
sentatives. This  is  the  hallmark  of  our 
system  and  it  differentiates  it  from  com- 
peting systems  which  do  not  give  the  in- 
dividual the  rights  that  we  guarantee 
and  seek  to  make  ever  more  effective. 

Today  equality  and  democracy  are  the 
key  words.  We  have  come  a  long  way 
from  the  time  when  John  Evelyn  could 
write  in  his  diary  of  the  undemocratic 
procedures  which  elected  the  contempo- 
raiT  Parliament. 

The  following  passage  is  from  "Tlie 
Diary  of  John  Evelyn,"  revised  edition, 
1956,  II,  223: 


8th  April,  1865:  This  day  my  brother  of 
Wotton  and  Mr.  Onslow  were  candidates  for 
Surrey  against  Sir  Adam  Brown  and  my 
cousin  Sir  Edward  Evelyn,  and  were  circum- 
vented in  their  election  by  a  trick  of  the 
Sheriff's,  taking  advantage  of  my  brothers 
party  going  out  of  the  small  village  of 
Leatherhead  to  seek  shelter  and  lodging,  the 
afternoon  being  temf)estuous,  proceeding  to 
the  election  when  they  were  gone:  they  ex- 
pecting the  next  morning;  whereas  before 
and  then  they  exceeded  the  other  party  by 
many  hundreds,  as  I  am  assured.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk  led  Sir  Edward  EveUTi's  and  Sir 
Adam  Brown's  party  .  .  .  but  the  county 
would  choose  my  brother  whether  he  would 


or  no.  and  he  mlesed  it  by  the  trick  above- 
mentioned.  Sir  Adam  Brown  was  so  deaf,  that 
he  oould  not  hear  one  word.  Sir  Edward 
Evelyn  was  an  honest  gentleman,  "much  lu 

favor  with  his  Majesty. 

Ml.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  urge  approval  of  a  system  of 
direct  popular  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
Such  a  plan — and  only  such  a  plan — can 
win  the  support  necessary  for  electoral 
reform  to  be  accomplished  by  the  1972 
elections.  Because  of  my  strong  support 
of  this  proposal,  I  have  cosponsored  legis- 
lation identical  to  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration today. 

Reform  is  needed,  of  course,  because  of 
the  real  threat  that  a  candidate  can  be- 
come President  even  though  he  received 
fewer  popular  votes  than  someone  else. 
This  is  because  of  three  faults:  First, 
undemocratic  apportionment  of  electoral 
college  votes:  second,  the  freedom  of 
electors  to  vote  as  they  please:  and  third, 
potential  congressional  participation  in 
the  election  process. 

Tliis  situation  might  have  been  toler- 
able in  an  earlier  phase  of  our  history, 
but  the  importance  of  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent is  now  such  that  we  can  no  longer 
rely  on  a  haphazard  and  undemocratic 
election  process.  Each  citizen  is  now  af- 
fected daily  by  the  decisions  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  each  citizen  has  the  right  for 
an  equal  voice  in  the  President's  selec- 
tion, Inaction  by  the  Congress  in  the 
face  of  the  need  for  reform  would  betray 
our  constituents  and  the  Republic. 

At  least  four  major  alternative  plans, 
each  with  variations,  have  beer  proposed 
to  cope  with  the  situation.  Direct  popular 
election  is  usually  pictured  as  the  most 
sweeping  or  drastic  possibl"  change,  fol- 
lowed in  order  of  severity  by  the  'pro- 
portional plan."  the  "district  plan,"  and 
the  "automatic  electoral  vote  plan." 

Of  these  four  proposals,  only  the  finsi — 
direct  popular  vote — meets  all  three 
faults  in  the  electoral  college  system.  The 
proportional  and  district  plans  attempt  a 
compromise  on  the  main  fault,  malap- 
portionment, and  the  automatic  electoral 
vote  plan  fails  to  even  tr\'  for  a  solution 
to  this  fault. 

The  trouble  with  the  compromise  plans 
is  that  they  do  not  really  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Under  each,  it  would  still  be  pos- 
sible for  a  President  to  be  elected  with 
fewer  popular  votes  than  someone  else. 
Compromise  should  be  rejected  because 
it  would  be  decei\'ing  our  citizens  to  enact 
a  "reform"  which  did  not  really  correct 
the  defect  it  claimed  to  cure. 

In  view  of  this,  why  should  "compro- 
mise" be  seriously  considered  at  all? 
Tliose  who  back  such  plans  either  fear 
too  much  democracy  in  the  presidential 
election  process,  or  fear  that  a  true  re- 
form, direct  popular  voting,  cannot  be 
enacted. 

We  can  immediately  dismiss  distrust 
of  the  people's  democratic  judgment  as 
justification  for  "compromise."  If  we 
reaUy  feel  that  a  presidential  election 
system  should  be  designed  to  reflect  pop- 
ular voting  as  closely  as  possible,  then 
the  best  means  of  doing  this  is  by  sim- 
plj-  letting  the  popular  vote  elect  the 
President.  Proposals  for  anj-thing  attain- 
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able  which  fall  short  of  this  serve  to 
mask  an  antidemocratic  intent. 

The  other  argument  against  direct 
election,  that  it  is  not  attainable,  also 
fails  under  objective  analysis.  It  is  not 
true  that  small  States  would  be  obliged, 
m  their  own  interest,  to  oppose  a  change 
which  would  remove  the  present  electoral 
college  bias  in  their  favor.  This  bias  is  a 
very  small  advantage  indeed  when  com- 
pared to  the  existing  system's  State-unit 
feature  which  causes  presidential  candi- 
dates to  all  but  ignore  small  States  in 
their  quest  for  votes  in  the  big  "swing" 
States. 

Small  States  have  everything  to  gain 
by  abolishing  the  existing  system  in  fa- 
vor of  direct  popular  election,  which 
would  make  the  voice  of  each  small  State 
resident  as  important  as  the  vote  of  a 
big  city  dweller.  Small  States  would  be 
brought  back  into  the  presidential  elec- 
tion process  as  equal  participating  part- 
ners. They  certainly  have  nothinT  to  gain 
by  the  "district"  and  "automatic  elec- 
toral vote"  plans,  which  would  perpetu- 
ally freeze  into  the  Constitution  the  unit 
vote  system  which  works  against  small 
States.  NWther  would  the  "proportional" 
plan  give  them  any  advantage  that  would 
not  be  theirs  under  direct  popular  voting. 
As  for  the  large  States,  their  true  power 
would  not  be  diminished  under  direct 
popular  voting.  While  the  election  result 
would  no  longer  be  tied  to  population 
rather  than  voter  turnout,  they  would 
have  equal  opportunity  to  influence  the 
election.  Voter  turnout  might  actually 
be  increased  by  the  stimulated  party 
competition.  Yet,  use  of  the  existing  po- 
litical machinery — State  voting  laws, 
party  nomination  procedui'es — would  fa- 
vor continuation  of  the  two-party  sys- 
tem. These  elements  of  our  historical 
voting  procedure  would  not  be  aban- 
doned simply  because  of  the  democrati- 
zation of  the  vote-counting  system. 

So  as  the  practical  political  arguments 
against  direct  popular  election  fall  apart, 
there  remains  the  question  of  justice.  Is 
direct  election  the  right  system  for 
America?  Emphatically,  the  answer  is 
yes.  There  is  no  system  more  in  keeping 
with  our  democratic  traditions  and 
ideals.  Indeed,  direct  election  would  be 
a  further  step  toward  the  American  goal 
of  democracy  and  justice  for  all. 

Popular  polls  show  overwhelming  pub- 
lic support  for  direct  election  of  the  Pres- 
ident. That  is  true  to  the  extent  that  any 
State  legislature  would  approve  any 
"compromise"  plan  at  its  peril.  The  more 
that  our  people  learn  about  this  subject, 
the  more  they  demand  direct  popular 
election.  Our  constituents  are  looking  to 
us  to  approve  this  system,  and  we  should 
respond  to  their  wishes  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
that  there  can  be  improvements  made 
in  our  system  for  election  of  our  Presi- 
dent within  the  federal  system. 

However.  I  cannot  support  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  chance  election  of  a 
minority  President.  The  direct  popular 
vote  proposal  of  the  committee  bill. 
House  Joint  Resolution  681,  poses  a  direct 
threat  against  the  federal  system  of  go"- 
ernment — a    complete    change    in    the 


political  philosophy  of  the  Republic — 
the  bill  provides  the  vehicle  for  the 
frightening  specter  of  a  minority-elected 
President  sitting  in  the  White  House. 

The  committee  bill  reads: 

The  pair  of  persons  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  for  President  and  Vice 
President  shall  be  elected,  if  such  number  be 
at  least  40  per  centum  of  the  whole  number 
of  votes  oust  for  such  offices. 

One  need  not  be  a  student  to  realize 
that  40  percent  is  less  than  one-half— a 
minorlty^not  "over  40  percent";  it 
.says,  "at  least  40  percent." 

Take,  for  example,  the  presidential 
election  of  1968.  The  election  statistics 
show  that  over  72  million  people  went  to 
the  polls  and  cast  their  ballots.  Yes,  the 
voting  aae  population  in  the  United 
States  was  118  million  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  Therefore,  the 
1968  election  represents  only  61  percent 
of  the  ehgible  vote.  Had  the  committee 
bill — requiring  only  40  percent  to  win — 
been  in  force  for  the  1968  election.  25 
percent  of  the  eligible  voters  could  have 
elected  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  We  would  then  truly  have  a  Presi- 
dent not  only  elected  by  a  minority  of 
the  people  but  in  all  probability  one 
representative  exclusively  of  the  populous 
metropobtan  areas  in  our  countiy. 

The  Congress  and  the  courts  talk  of  a 
.uuaranteed  right  to  vote  and  equal  weight 
of  votes,  and  many  civic  organizations 
promote  voting  registration  and  voter 
duties:  yet.  all  must  agree  that  there  is 
a  tremendous  lack  of  interest  in  the 
votmg  citizen  unless  he  feels  personally 
involved,  stands  to  gain  or  lose  by  a 
political  issue,  or  imless  he  feels  his  vote 
is  important  enough  to  influence  the 
outcome. 

The  direct  vote  plan  has  the  effect  of 
ignoring  and  circumventing  the  role  of 
the  State  and  local  political  subdivisions 
from  the  presidential  election  by  carry- 
ing it  directly  to  the  individual  vote.  Loss 
of  citizen  spirit  in  his  State  and  local 
subdivision  most  certainly  can  be  ex- 
pected to  result  in  a  diminished  voter 
turnout.  Far  too  many  times  I  have 
heai-d  voters  say  that  they  vote  for  State 
and  local  offices,  but  do  not  waste  time 
voting  in  Federal  elections  because  it 
just  does  not  do  any  good. 

Overall  I  think  it  can  be  agreed  that 
the  most  concentrated  population 
areas — perhaps  because  of  more  homo- 
genuous  interests — are  better  organized 
and  have  more  effective  commimications 
which  result  in  a  larger  percentage  of 
voter  participation  than  in  the  rural  and 
sparsely  settled  areas.  This  considered 
and  with  over  40  percent  of  the  expected 
participating  vote  to  be  foimd  in  the 
major  cities  and  metropolitan  areas  of 
our  country,  it  could  naturally  be  ex- 
pected that  any  aspirant  for  the  Presi- 
dency would  not  only  concentrate  his  ap- 
peal efforts  to  these  metropolitan  indus- 
trial complexes  but  would  likewise  adopt 
a  platform  and  political  issues  tailored  to 
their  wishes  and  needs  in  order  to  mo- 
tivate them  to  turn  out  to  vote.  All  of 
which  would  serve  to  disadvantage  the 
farming  and  rural  areas  and  the  people 
of  the  sparsely  populated  regions  who  be- 
cause of  their  vastly  different  desires  and 
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philosophy  are  faced  with  no  choice  or 
what  they  consider  the  lesser  of  two 
evils.  By  making  the  election  process  ir- 
relevant to  the  voters  of  the  rural  and 
sparsely  settled  areas — the  numerical 
majority  of  the  American  electorate — 
the  bill  would,  as  a  practical  matter,  de- 
prive the  majority  of  our  citizens  of  in- 
volvement in  the  democratic  process. 

The  futility  of  voting  participation 
would  rapidly  become  apparent  to  the 
rural  and  small  town  citizen.  Uncon- 
sciously, he  would  succumb  to  the  dis- 
couragement of  feeling  that,  first,  no 
candidate  was  offering  him  any  leader- 
.ship,  and.  second,  his  vote  was  unimpor- 
tant because  the  people  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and  so  forth,  were 
going  to  decide  the  election.  Conse- 
quently, as  the  citizen  living  in  the  coun- 
ti-j.'  and  suburban  area  loses  his  motiva- 
tion and  feeling  that  his  vote  is  impor- 
tant, the  big  city  vote  increases  in  the 
overall  percentage,  and  becomes  more 
and  more  important  to  the  candidate.  In 
other  words,  the  vote  of  the  big  city  resi- 
dent would  progressively  count  more  and 
further  desti-oy  the  egalitarian  theorj-  of 
one  man.  one  vote. 

The  ultimate  danger  to  our  country 
from  a  direct  popular  vote  President  can 
be  anticipated.  The  candidate  having 
directed  his  campaign  and  platform  to 
the  larger  populated  areas  and  having 
received  his  vote  under  such  conditions, 
in  order  to  retain  the  support  and  con- 
fidence of  his  following  can  be  logically 
expected  to  calculate  the  effect  of  ap- 
pointments with  this  same  segment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  citizens  of  the 
less  densely  populated  areas  could  ex- 
pect to  be  all  but  ignored.  Then,  too,  as 
long  as  Cabinet  members  and  top  rank- 
ing judges  are  appointed,  who  would  ex- 
pect a  direct  popular  vote  President  to 
select  them  from  .small  States  or  sparsely 
populated  areas.  Under  the  direct  popu- 
lar vote  plan  a  presidential  candidate 
and  his  running  mate  would  enjoy  pref- 
erential advantage  in  Heing  identified 
with  one  of  the  heavily  ix)pulated  areas. 
How  could  an  American  from  the  State 
of,  say,  Maine  or  South  Dakota  hope  to 
overcome  the  advantage  of  a  political 
opponent  from  New  York  City,  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles,  or  other  populous  areas? 

The  Founding  Fathers  in  framing  the 
Constitution  considered  that  the  Chief 
Executive  could  be  elected  by  a  popular 
vote.  They  rejected  the  plan  because  it 
was  their  desire,  as  statesmen,  to  provide 
for  a  President  and  head  of  state  who 
represented  the  majority  of  the  people  as 
well  as  all  of  the  geographical  areas  of 
our  Nation.  This  was  the  reason  for  the 
allotment,  of  electors  weighted  propor- 
tionately to  the  number  of  U.S.  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators.  This  was  the 
reason  they  required  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes  for  election  Their  purpose 
for  rejection  of  the  direct  method  of  elec- 
tion was  to  prevent  any  one  or  a  few 
geographical  areas  or  population  centers 
from  acquiring  complete  political  control 
of  the  coimtry  to  the  detriment  of  the 
other  citizens. 

I  favor  a  national  election  which  re- 
tains  motivation   and   general   interest 
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nationwide  to  involve  all  of  our  people  in 
the  election;  which  will  compel  any  can- 
didate to  consider  all  the  voters  in  any 
platform  and  which  would  cause  him  to 
be  elected  as  a  President  of  all  the  people. 

I  will  support  the  Dowdy -Dennis  plan 
also  called  the  district  plan  for  reform  of 
the  electoral  college. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  our  time. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  marks  a  truly 
imique  occasion.  The  House  embarks  on 
a  historic  debate  to  determine  how  this 
Nation  shall  elect  its  Chief  Executive. 
Except  for  40  minutes  on  suspension  of 
the  rtUes  in  1950,  electoral  college  re- 
form has  not  been  debated  in  the  House 
since  1826. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  is  persuaded 
that  our  political  structure  mtist  be  at- 
tuned not  to  yesterj'ear  or  yesterday,  but 
to  tomorrow  and  the  future.  We  no  longer 
can  afiford  favored  positions  for  certain 
classes  of  voters  in  presidential  elec- 
tions— whether  they  be  an  urban  or  rural 
electorate;  whether  they  live  in  large 
States  or  in  small  States;  whether  they 
are  political  progressives  or  political  con- 
servatives; or  whether  they  come  from 
the  Western.  Northern,  Eastern  or  South- 
em  parts  of  this  Nation.  The  principles 
of  representative  government  require 
that  no  citizen  s  vote  should  have  more 
weight  than  another's — above  all,  in  the 
election  of  the  President  and  'Vice  Presi- 
dent. The  pending  resolution  proposes  to 
restructure  the  presidential  election  sys- 
tem and  to  conform  it  to  ideals  of  repre- 
sentative democracy — not  simply  for  the 
next  few  elections,  but  I  confidently  be- 
lieve, for  generations  to  come. 

DEnCIENCIES   IN   OUR    PRESENT    SYSTEM 

Recent  presidential  elections,  and  espe- 
cially the  1968  election,  tmderscore  the 
potential  instability  in  our  existing  pro- 
cedures. The  possibility  of  a  deadlock  and 
a  vacancy  of  uncertain  duration  in  the 
office  of  President,  under  the  existing 
system,  poses  substantial  dangers  that 
many  Americans,  regardless  of  party  or 
region,  agree  must  be  eliminated. 

The  deficiencies  in  our  present  elec- 
toral college  system  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

tiNFAITHFUL    ELECTORS 

The  ever-present  possibility  that  elec- 
tors will  depart  from  custom,  assert  their 
Independence  and  cast  their  votes  in  dis- 
regard of  their  constituents'  wishes.  The 
risk  that  electors  will  substitute  their 
judgment  for  that  of  the  electorate  is  of 
growing  concern  to  many,  particularly 
In  view  of  the  most  recent  exercise  of  an 
elector's  "independence"  which  was  sus- 
tained by  both  Houses  of  Congress  earlier 
this  year.  As  long  agoas  1826  the  anach- 
ronistic presidential  elector  was  de- 
scribed as  follows : 

They  have  degenerated  into  mere  agents, 
In  a  case  which  requires  no  agency,  and 
where  the  agent  must  be  useless,  If  he  is 
faithful,  and  dangerous,  if  he  is  not. —  (Senate 
Doc.  No.  22,  19th  Oong.,  1st  Sess..  4   U826)) 

Our  present  electoral  college  institu- 
tion reMes  in  large  part  on  electors  to 
operate  in  accordance  with  prevailing 
expectations  of  oiu"  citizens,  not  upon 
explicit  constitutional  direction. 


CONTINGENT    ELECTION    PROCEDUKES 

Another  potential  crisis  occurs  11  the 
electoral  college  falls  to  produce  a  ma- 
jority for  one  candidate  and  the  final 
decision  for  electing  the  President  and 
■Vice  President  falls  upon  the  Congress. 
Under  the  12th  amendment,  each  State 
delegation  may  cast  but  one  vote  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  an 
absolute  majority  of  the  States  is  re- 
quired to  elect  the  President  from  among 
the  three  leading  candidates.  The  'Vice 
President  would  be  selected  from  among 
the  two  leading  candidates  by  the  Senate, 
each  Senator  having  one  vote,  and  an 
absolute  majority  again  being  required  to 
elect.  Under  this  system  it  is  possible  that 
a  President  and  'Vice  President  would  be 
of  dffferent  political  parties.  It  is  also 
possible  that  the  winners  of  the  popular 
plurality  would  not  be  elected  in  Con- 
gress, particularly  if  they  were  members 
of  the  minority  party  in  fcongress.  De- 
pending on  the  political  alinements  in 
State  delegations  the  balloting  for  Presi- 
dent in  the  House  can  easily  result  in 
deadlock. 

Such  a  contingent  election  has  oc- 
curred twice  in  our  historj- — 1800.  Tliom- 
as  Jefferson-Aaron  Burr.  1824.  John 
Quincy  Adams-Andrew  Jackson — and  in 
each  case  the  event  is  remembered  lor  a 
lengthy  deadlock,  intrigue  and  the  ap- 
f>earance,  if  not  the  reality,  of  political 
"deals."  The  prospect  of  a  contingent 
election  in  the  Congress  under  the  pres- 
ent precarious  constitutional  provision 
troubles  many  thoughtful  citizens. 

ELECTORAL  VOTE  ALLOCATION 

Another  defect  under  the  present  sys- 
tem is  the  disparity  between  the  number 
of  electoral  votes  allotted  to  the  respec- 
tive States  pursuant  to  decennial  cen- 
suses, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  number 
of  citizens  and  actual  voters  in  each 
State,  on  the  other.  For  example,  al- 
though Connecticut  and  South  Carolina 
both  have  eight  electoral  votes,  almost 
590,000  more  people  voted  in  Connecti- 
cut in  1968:  550,000  more  people  voted  in 
Illinois  than  in  Ohio  in  1968  although 
both  States  have  26  electoral  votes.  Our 
system  allocates  electoral  votes  to  the 
States  in  number  which  are  not  truly 
proportionate  either  to  population  or  to 
actual  voter  turnout.  Another  inequity 
results  from  the  "winner-take-all"  sj's- 
tem  which  credits  the  winner  of  the 
popular  vote  in  a  State  with  all  of  the 
State's  electoral  votes  regardless  of  the 
vote  received  by  other  candidates.  Some 
argue  that  small  State  voters  benefit 
from  the  fact  that  each  State  is  entitled 
to  three  electoral  votes  regardless  of  how 
few  its  citizens,  while  others  maintain 
that  large  State  voters  benefit  from  the 
unit  rule  whereby  such  States  are  able 
to  award  large  blocs  of  electoral  votes. 
Whatever  group  of  States  is  actually  ad- 
vantaged, it  is  inconsistent  with  our 
principles  that  the  votes  of  some  citizens 
should  be  worth  twice  as  much  or  more 
than  the  votes  of  other  citizens.  Neither 
argument  can  justify  such  a  presidential 
electoral  system  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  one  man,  one  vote. 

The  factors  which  I  have  just  out- 
lined, Mr.  Chairman,  separately  and  in 
combination,  ccntribute  to  the  most  serl- 
otis  potential  fiaw  of  our  present  sys- 


tem— that  is,  the  possible  election  of  a 
President  who  is  not  the  first  choice  of 
the  voters.  Indeed,  this  has  actually  oc- 
curred three  times  in  the  46  presidential 
elections  held  to  date.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  1824;  Rutherford  B  Hayes.  1876, 
and  Benjamin  Harrison,  1888.  all  were 
popular  vote  losers,  yet  all  were  elected 
President.  To  argue  that  only  three  mis- 
fires out  of  46  is  a  good  record  is  uncon- 
vincing. A  workable  solution  guarantee- 
ing against  such  misfires  is  presently 
available.  Why  should  we  choose  a  sec- 
ond-best system? 

Only  the  direct  popular  election  plan 
can  eliminate  all  the  basic  deficiencies 
in  our  present  electoral  system. 

It  will  remove  electors  as  anomalous 
intermediaries  who  are  not  needed  to 
express  the  people's  choice  of  a  national 
leader. 

It  will  eliminate  existing  disparities 
in  the  weight  given  to  certain  votes  be- 
cause of  the  geographic  location  of  the 
vflter. 

rt  will  guarantee  that  the  presidential 
electoral  system  is  in  harmony  with  the 
prin/iple  of  "one  man,  one  vote." 

It  will  conform  presidential  elections 
to  the  system  of  plurality  voting  used 
throughout  the  Nation  in  congressional 
elections  and  in  elections  for  Statewide 
and  local  offices. 

It  will  assure  that  the  people  will  elect 
the  Chief  Executive  in  all  cases — and 
that  the  candidate  receiving  the  most 
popular  votes  will  be  elected. 

Alternative  reform  plans  such  as  the 
"proportional"  method,  the  "district" 
method,  or  the  automatic  electoral  vote 
plan  may  meet  some  of  the  present  de- 
ficiencies, but  each  one  would  continue 
the  risk  of  electing  a  candidate  who  was 
the  popular  vote  loser.  A  risk,  I  might 
add,  which  apparently  increases  the 
closer  the  popular  election  results  be- 
come. In  addition,  other  proposals  may 
be  offered  which  employ  features  of  the 
various  substitute  plans  in  combination. 
Tliese  tend  ti  complicate  our  present 
system  and  only  perpetuate  the  hazards 
of  electing  a  candidate  who  is  not  the 
popular  candidate. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE   DIRECT   ELiCTION"   PLAN 

The  three  most  commonly  expressed 
objections  to  the  direct  election  plan 
include: 

First,  that  it  would  lead  to  a  prolifera- 
tion of  political  parties; 

Second,  that  it  would  create  un- 
manageable problems  and  delays  in  vote 
counting;  and 

Third,  that  it  would  reduce  the  influ- 
ence presently  enjoyed  by  voters  in 
smaller  States  or  that  it  would  sub- 
stantially dissipate  the  power  enjoyed  by 
urban  voters  in  large  States. 

The  suggestion  that  political  parties 
will  proliferate  under  the  direct  election 
plan  misconceives  the  true  sources  of 
the  two-party  system.  Our  two  national 
parties  largely  prevail  because  ol  the 
political  structure  of  the  Congress — and 
the  convention  method  of  nominating 
presidential  candidates.  These  institu- 
tions have  generally  promoted  an  accom- 
modation of  diverse  interests  within  the 
two  major  parties.  To  understand  how 
the  electoral  college  system  itself  fails 
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to  preclude  the  rise  of  third  parties  one 
need  only  reexamine  the  1968  presiden- 
tial election.  The  basic  structure  of  the 
direct  election  plan  embodied  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  681  is  designed  to  en- 
courage the  two  parties  to  continue  to 
find  ways  of  accommodating  diverse  in- 
terests. The  propose!!!  amendment  pro- 
vides for  a  runoff  election  between  the 
two  highest  candidates  in  event  no  candi- 
date receives  40  percent  of  the  popular 
vote  cast.  This  procedure  would  seem  to 
deter  a  proliferation  of  parties  which 
may  amass  a  number  of  votes,  but  which 
at  best  can  only  look  forward  to  a  runoff 
between  the  major  party  candidates. 

Another  objection  to  direct  popular 
election  is  that  it  will  lead  to  unmanage- 
able vote  counting  disputes  that  can  de- 
lay the  final  election  outcome.  This  ob- 
jection, too,  is  unpersuasive.  Certainly, 
the  present  system,  in  which  a  few 
popular  votes  can  shift  large  blocs  of 
electoral  votes  and  possibly  change  the 
outcome  of  an  election,  would  seem  to 
provide  for  greater  incentive  for  fraud 
and  recountings.  The  counting  problems 
under  the  direct  election  plan  are 
essentially  Jio  different  from  those  which 
exist  under  any  system  of  election,  direct 
or  indirect.  These  problems  have  been 
competently  dealt  with  in  popular  elec- 
tions of  other  officials,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  cannot  be  effectively 
dealt  with  in  a  direct  election  of  the 
President.  State  procedures  for  certify- 
ing election  results  could  be  adopted  to 
the  direct  election  plan.  The  proposed 
amendment  contemplates  leaving  the 
operation  and  regulation  of  presidential 
voting  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States, 
with  reserve  power  in  the  Congress  to 
legislate  in  the  field. 

It  is  also  maintained  that  the  present 
allocation  of  electoral  votes,  whereby  all 
States  are  entitled  to  three  electoral 
votes  regardless  of  population,  favors  the 
small  States;  others  maintain  that  the 
present  electoral  allocation  coupled  with 
the  winner-take-all  system  benefits  citi- 
zens in  larger  States.  In  some  respects 
both  sides  are  correct.  But  distortions  in 
voting  power  based  on  the  geographic 
location  of  the  voter  have  become  out- 
dated. To  suggest  that  continuation  of 
the  electoral  vote  system  is  necessary  to 
preserve  the  Federal  Union  misconceives 
the  true  impact  of  the  electoral  college. 
By  eliminating  competitions  between 
States  generated  by  the  electoral  college, 
the  direct  popular  election  plan  seems 
to  strengthen  the  Federal  Union.  To  sug- 
gest that  State  legislatures  in  large  or 
small  States  will  not  ratify  the  proposed 
new  article  is  not  only  based  on  imsup- 
portable  speculation  but  is  contrary  to 
the  weight  of  all  recent  national  opinion 
polls  and  surveys  of  State  legislatures  as 
well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  true  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  change  have  a  substantial 
burden.  The  existing  electoral  system  is 
familiar  and  there  is  a  natural  reluc- 
tance to  change  or  depart  from  familiar 
ways. 

But  we  have  tempted  fate  too  long. 
Our  national  experience  demonstrates 
that  there  is  a  safer,  a  better  method  to 
elect   public   ofBcials   than   through   an 


intricate,  indirect,  and  antiquated  elec- 
toral college.  The  essence  of  American 
government  is  that  public  oflBcials  i-ule 
with  "the  consent  of  the  governed,"  The 
choice  of  the  Chief  Executive  must  be 
the  people's — all  the  people,  without  fa- 
vor or  special  advantage  to  those  who 
live  in  remote  and  sparsely  populated 
areas,  or  to  those  who  live  in  crowded 
urban  centers. 

The  risk  that  our  presidential  election 
system  will  misfire  or  malfunction  and 
produce  a  grave  national  political  crisis 
has  become  increasingly  evident  in  re- 
cent years.  The  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  set  forth  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  681  would  eliminate  what 
may  be  the  most  serious  defect  in  our 
basic  charter. 

There  may  be  no  perfect  system  to 
elect  the  President,  but  the  direct  na- 
tionwide popular  vote  plan  appears  to 
be  the  best  of  all  possible  metlKids.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  ap- 
proval of  House  Joint  Resolution  681. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  our  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatifes  of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow- 
ing articte  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  »alld  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"Article  — 

■Section  1.  The  people  of  the  several  States 
and  the  District  constituting  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  shall  elect  the 
President  and  Vice  President.  Each  elector 
shall  cast  a  single  vote  for  two  persons  who 
shall  have  consented  to  the  joining  of  their 
names  as  candidates  for  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.  No  candidate  shall 
consent  to  the  Joinder  of  his  name  with  that 
of  more  tban  one  other  person. 

•Sec.  2.  The  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President  in  each  State  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature, 
except  taat  for  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  President,  the  legislature  of  any  State 
may  prescribe  less  restrictive  residence  quali- 
fications and  lOr  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  President  the  Congress  may  establish 
uniform  residence  qualifications. 

■'Sec.  3.  The  pair  of  persons  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  and 
Vice  President  shall  be  elected,  if  such  num- 
ber be  at  least  40  per  centum  of  the  whole 
number  oif  votes  cast  for  such  offices.  If  no 
pair  of  persons  has  such  number,  a  runoff 
election  sball  be  held  in  which  the  choice  of 
President  and  Vice  President  shall  be  made 
from  the  two  pairs  of  persons  who  received 
the  highest  number  of  votes. 

"Sec.  4.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  such  elections  and  entitlement  to 
inclusion  on  the  ballot  shall  be  prescribed  in 
each  State  by  the  legislature  thereof;  but 
the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make 
or  alter  such  regulations.  The  days  for  such 
elertions  shall  be  determined  by  Congress 
and  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  Congress  shall  prescribe  by  law 
the  time,  place,  and  manner  in  which  the 
results  of  such  elections  shall  be  ascertained 
and  declared. 

"Sec.  5.  The  Congress  may  by  law  provide 
for  the  ctise  of  the  death  or  withdrawal  of 


any  candidate  for  President  or  Vice  President 
before  a  President  and  Vice  President  have 
been  elected,  and  for  the  case  of  the  death 
of  both  the  President-elect  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect. 

"Sec.  6.  Tlie  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  thie  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

"Sec.  7.  This  article  shall  take  effect  one 
year  after  the  21st  day  of  Januarv  following 
ratification." 

Mr.  CELLER  '  during  the  reading » . 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that   the  Committee  do  now   lise. 

The  motion  was  agieed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
<  Mr.  Mills  i  ,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  imder  consideration  the 
joint  resolution  iH.J.  Res.  681)  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL    LEAVE 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  all  Members  may  be 
permitted  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  House  Joint  Resolution  681, 
the  electoral  college  reform  amendment, 
and  to  include  therewith  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

'Mr.  POFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute. I 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  in  order  to  intfOire  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  the  program  for 
the  remainder  of  the  week  and  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  am  liappy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  distinguished  acting  mi- 
nority leader,  we  have  no  further  pro- 
gram for  the  week  and  will  ask  to  go 
over  until  Monday  upon  the  annoimce- 
ment  of  the  program. 

The  program  for  next  week  Is  as  fol- 
lows ; 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  Day. 

Also,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  AsPiNALL »  has  advised  he  will  seek 
to  call  up  by  unanimous  consent  House 
Joint  Resolution  81,  to  provide  for  the 
development  of  the  Eisenhower  National 
Historic  Site  at  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
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There  is  one  suspension,  H.R.  13194, 
Insured  Student  Loan  Emergency 
Amendments  of  1969. 

Thereafter  we  will  proceed  with  the 
continuation  of  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  681,  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  relating  to  the 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

On  Tuesday  there  will  be  a  joint  meet- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  Apol- 
lo 11  astronauts. 

Tuesday  also  is  Private  Calendar  Day. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  consideration 
of  the  Private  Calendar,  we  will  return 
to  the  consideration  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 681  and  will  continue  consid- 
eration under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Following  the  disposition  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment,  we  will  take  up 
the  legislative  branch  appropriation  bill 
for  the  flGcal  year  1970;  and  H.R.  12549, 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
which  is  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

The  announcement  is  made  subject 
to  the  tisual  reservation  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time 
and  that  any  further  program  may  be 
announced  later. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  day  is  it  proposed 
to  bring  up  the  legislative  branch  ap- 
propriation bill? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Immediately  following 
the  disposition  of  the  joint  resolution 
proposing  a  constitutional  amendment. 
We  do  not  have  a  specific  date.  We  have 
placed  in  order  all  the  program  begin- 
ning with  the  receiving  of  the  astronauts 
for  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the  week. 
We  do  not  know  jtist  when  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  will  be  dis- 
posed of. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  will  probably  be 
Wednesday,  at  least,  before  the  legisla- 
tive branch  appropriation  bill  comes  up? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Not  before  Wednesday. 
I  believe  the  gentleman  cotild  count  on 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RETIRED 
A     CAM- 


ADJOURNMENT   TO   MONDAY. 
SEPTEMBER  15,   1969 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in  or- 
der tmder  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule 
may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


RECOMPUTATION        OF 
MILITARY     PAY— ONLY 
PAIGN  PROMISE? 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  a  campaign  for  high  pub- 
lic office,  it  is  occasionally  possible  to 
make  promises  or  pledges  which  become 
awkward  to  carry  out  once  the  office  is 
attained. 

Nevertheless,  when  specific  assurances 
are  directed  at  a  particular  group  of  otir 
fellow  citizens  by  a  candidate,  it  is  rea- 
sonable, I  think,  to  expect  some  sort  of 
followthrough — especially  if  the  same 
candidate  is  also  concerned  about  credi- 
bility gaps. 

This  Sattirday,  September  13,  will 
mark  the  first  anniversary  of  a  very  em- 
phatic, but,  as  yet,  unfulfilled  pledge  by 
Mr.  Nixon  to  take  action  on  behalf  of  a 
large  group  of  retired  military  person- 
nel. 

Now  this  promise — that  Mr.  Nixon,  as 
President,  would  propose  legislation  per- 
mitting retirees  who  left  the  service  be- 
fore June  1,  1958,  to  recompute  their 
benefits  in  line  with  increases  awarded 
active  duty  personnel — was  not  quietly 
given. 

Instead,  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Nixon. 
the  candidate,  dated  September  13,  1968, 
was  carried  as  a  full-page  spread  in  the 
October  1968  issue  of  the  Retired  Officer, 
wliere  thousands  of  voters  would  see  it. 
The  telegram  is  self-explanatorj'.  and 
I  will  include  it  at  the  end  of  these  re- 
marks. But  the  failure  of  the  President 
to  do  anything  discernible  during  his 
nearly  8  months  in  oflBce  to  implement 
this  pledge  is  quite  mysterious.  There  are 
many  military  retirees  in  my  district  who 
are  wondering  if  and  when  the  President 
will  honor  his  commitment  to  them. 

In  his  wire  to  General  Corderman, 
president  of  the  organization  which  pub- 
lishes the  Retired  Officer,  Mr.  Nixon  had 
some  harsh  things  to  say  about  the  John- 
son administration  and  "the  Democratic- 
controlled  Congress"  for  ostensibly  fail- 
ing to  remedy  a  growing  disparity  be- 
tween active  duty  and  retired  military- 
pay. 

The  future  President  could  not  have 
been  clearer.  He  was  right,  the  Demo- 
crats were  wrong,  and  he  was  going  to 
do  something  about  it  as  soon  as  he 
assumed  the  Presidency. 

Now  retirees  are  asking  what  hap- 
pened to  those  good  intentions  voiced  so 
firmly  and  clearly  during  the  campaign. 
I  shotild  point  out  that  many  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  including 
numerous  Democrats,  have  introduced 
bills  to  permit  the  recomputation  so 
strongly  endorsed  a  year  ago  by  Mr. 
Nixon.  I  imagine  that  all  that  is  needed 
now  is  a  good  word  from  the  White 
House  to  get  some  action  on  these  pro- 
posals. 


Mr.  Nixon's  telegram  to  General  Cor- 
derman follows: 

Washington,  DC. 

September   13. 
MaJ.  Gen.  W.  Preston  Corderman, 
President,  Retired  Officers  Association, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Because  of  the  concern  of  your  organiza- 
tion with  the  issue  of  equalization  of  retired 
military  pay  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  share  with  you  my  views  on  this  important 
subject. 

For  the  ijast  several  years,  our  retired  mili- 
tary personnel  have  been  unjustly  treated 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  administration 
and  the  Democratic-controlled  Congress  to 
remedy  the  growing  disparity  between  active 
duty  and  retired  military  pay.  This  unfair 
discrimination  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  long 
established  principle  of  equaUzlng  retired 
pay  with  existing  active  duty  pay  for  the 
same  grade  or  rank  It  is  a  breach  of  faith  for 
those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
patriots,  who  have  devoted  a  career  of  service 
to  their  country  and  who,  when  they  entered 
the  service,  relied  upon  the  laws  insuring 
equal  retirement  benefits. 

The  retired  pay  of  some  of  our  older  re- 
tirees has  slipped  more  than  SC";  behind 
that  of  their  younger  comrades.  In  a  period  of 
skyrocketing  cost  of  living  increases,  it  is  an 
intolerable  and  unfair  burden  for  our  retired 
military. 

I  intend  to  urge  the  Congress  to  remedy 
this  injustice  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
by  passing  legislation  along  the  lines  of  that 
introduced  by  Senator  Tower  of  Texas,  chair- 
man of  my  key  Issues  committee.  General 
Eisenhower  and  I  worked  vigorously  to  seek 
legislative  relief  in  1960.  Now.  after  prolonged 
inaction  by  an  administration  of  which  Vice 
President  Humphrey  has  been  a  part,  the 
time  is  at  hand  to  do  simple  Justice  and  to 
recognize  the  great  contribution  to  our  Na- 
tion by  those  who  have  served  their  country 
with  honor  and  distinction. 

Richard  M.  Nixon. 


R.ML  PASSENGERS  STILL  WAITING 
FOR  THE  ICC  TO  MAKE  UP  ITS 
MIND  ON  THE  MESSER  REPORT 

I  Mr.  ADAMS  a.sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  AD.«i.MS.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  year  ago 
Hearing  Examiner  John  Messer  made  a 
historic  recommendation  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  the  Sun- 
set Limited  Adequacies  case:  That  the 
ICC  should  assert  authority  to  set  stand- 
ards of  passenger  service.  This  recom- 
mendation, if  upheld  by  the  full  Com- 
mission, could  be  the  beginning  of  the 
resurrection  of  decent  train  service  in 
this  country.  It  would  enable  the  ICC  to 
13ut  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  deliberately 
downgrading  passenger  service  in  order 
to  drive  away  passengers.  This  negative 
effort  is  carefully  described  in  a  fine 
article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Sep- 
tember 3  by  Albert  R.  Karr.  I  shall  in- 
clude in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  this  article,  "Passenger 
Plight." 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  are  willing  to 
support  Federal  assistance  for  good  pas- 
senger service,  but  we  cannot  expect  pub- 
lic funds  to  be  used  to  subsidize  intention- 
ally inadequate  service.  Therefore.  I  hope 
the  ICC  will  act  promptly  and  favorably 
on  Examiner  Messer's  recommendations. 
I  cannot  understand  why  it  should  take 
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a  year  to  resolve  this  case,  no  matter  how 
complex  the  legal  and  economic  issues 
involved  are.  The  Congress  and  the  pas- 
senger public  expect  action  by  the  ICC. 
an  agency  charged  with  protecting  the 
public  interes*-  in  transportation. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  3,  1969) 
Passenger  Plight — Officials.  Train  Riders 
Claim  Some  Railroads  Try  for  Lousy 
Sfrvice— They  Say  Lines  Seek  To  Make 
Runs  Un  profitable  ,  Then  End  Them; 
Roads  Deny  It— The  Rat  on  tite  Penn 
Central 

(By  Albert  R,  Karr) 
For  mother,   father,   four   young   children 
and  grandmother,  aged  74.  the  20-hour  jour- 
ney from  Chicago  home  to  New  York  on  the 
Penn  Centrals  "Admirar'  was  a  bad  trip. 

The  train  was  dirty,  to  begin  with,  mother 
later  complained.  For  want  of  a  receptacle 
trash  was  being  piled  on  top  of  the  drinking 
fountain  (which  dispensed  warm  water  only) 
The  ladies-  room  had  a  -disgusting  odor  " 
There  was  no  dining  car.  The  snack  bar 
lacked  electricity  for  making  breakfast  cof- 
fee And  the  cool.ng  system  wasnt  workine 
in  the  mid-July  heat. 

When  the  crew  Anally  did  get  the  air  con- 

(Htlonia^-  going,  the  angry  traveler  went  on. 

W113  w«j-apparently  a  terrible  shock  to  the 

trains  electrical  system,  as  the  lights  went 

out  for  good  in  the  filthy  ladies'  room." 

"If  any  hotel  provided  this  kind  of  accom- 
modation, it  would  soon  be  closed  as  a 
health  hazard.  Is  this  the  objective  of  the 
Penn  Central?"  the  mother  inquired  In  a 
letter  to  Washington  authorities. 
some  officials  agree 
Indeed  the  Penn  Central  is  seeking  per- 
mission to  abandon  the  -Admiral"  And 
though  none  of  the  nation's  railroads  will 
admit  to  making  passenger  service  terrible 
on  purpose,  a  surprising  number  of  riders' 
complaints  to  the  Government  contend  that 
the  roads  must  be  doing  just  that. 

The  passengers'  cynical  rationale,  echoed 
by  many  Washington  officials;  The  more  that 
people  are  deliberately  discouraged  from  rid- 
ing the  trains,  the  easier  it  is  for  the  rail- 
roads to  demonstrate  that  passenger  service 
IS  unprofitable  and  has  to  be  abandoned  In 
favor  of  money-making  freight. 

Even  if  the  railroads  are  deliberately  do- 
ing this— and  they  vehementlv  deny"  that 
they  are— officials  question  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment can  do  anything  about  it  The  an- 
swer may  come  soon,  though.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commisison  is  expected  this 
month  to  hand  down  its  long-awaited  deci- 
sion on  whether  it  can  compel  a  road  to  pro- 
vide better  passenger  service. 

The  ICC.  traditionally  concerned  solely 
with  routes  and  rates,  may  conclude  that 
passenger  treatment   is  not   beyond   its  ree- 

J'f  ,';°7  "j"^^-  "  '°'  ''  ^""^'l  °rde'-  changes. 

li  V       u   .^  otherwise,  the  decision  is  sure 

to  be  challenged  in  court  and  In  Congress 

7  ^^^'«  regulatory  agencies  and  such  U-av- 

f  nn'-.,  A  *"'  ^'  ^^-  Washington-based  Na- 
tional Association  of  Railroad  Passengers 
Some  think  the  evenf.al  outcome  will  be  a 
joint  effort  by  the  Government  and  the 
railroads  that  concentrates  on  improving 
service  along  the  most-needed  routes  whill 
letting  some  others  die. 
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A  streamlined  system 
A:  the  Department  of  Transportation  for 
example,  one  idea  for  coping  with  the  pas- 
senger problem  envisions  a  Comsat-type  pri- 
vate corporation  either  leasing  modern 
equipment  to  the  railroads  or  taking  over 
management  of  the  most  important  routes 
outright.  The  main  emphasis  would  be  on  a 
network  of  high-speed  trains  (profitable,  It's 
hoped)  in  populous  and  relatively  short  "cor- 
ridors" such  as  Chicago-Cleveland  and  Los 
Angeles-San  Francisco,  similar  to  the  Metro- 


Uner  now  competing  with  air  travel  between 
New  Tork  and  Washington. 

Thia  streamlined  system,  It's  thought, 
could  be  partly  financed  out  of  savings 
achieved  In  abandoning  the  money-losing 
service  in  less  populous  areas.  Proposals  for 
direct  Federal  subsidies  for  passenger  opera- 
tions also  are  under  consideration  at  the 
Transportation  Department  and  are  em- 
bodied in  various  bills  In  Congress. 

If  something  isn't  done,  clty-to-city  pas- 
senger trains  might  all  but  disappear  In 
America.  Prom  nearly  1,600  a  decade  ago.  the 
numb«r  of  intercity  trains  was  down  to  513 
on  July  1.  including  a  decline  of  67  since 
mid- 1968.  The  railroad  executives  who  want 
to  get  out  of  the  passenger  business  say 
there's  scarcely  any  need  for  long-haul  inter- 
city service  any  more,  because  most  travelers 
prefer  to  go  by  bus,  car  or  plane. 
the  rat  in  the  aisle 
If  tbey  do  prefer  to  go  by  bus,  car  or 
plane.  It's  often  because  the  railroads  have 
become  such  miserable  ways  to  travel.  That, 
at  least,  is  the  easily  arrived  at  conclusion 
after  reading  letters,  that  unhappy  rail 
travelers  have  sent  to  Washington. 

"No  Eooner  did  we  get  aboard"  the  Penn 
Central's  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis"  in  Missouri 
says  a  man  from  Floral  Park,  N.Y.,  "than 
some  women  passengers  started  screaming 
because  a  furry  Uttle  creature  called  a  rat 
start-ed  running  up  and  down  through  the 
car."  Tte  conductor  ignored  it,  according  to 
the  New  Yorker,  and  not  until  thev  reached 
ColumOus,  Ohio,  400  miles  away,  was  a  fel- 
low passenger  able  to  trap  the  rat  in  his 
handkerchief  and  throw  it  out. 

Replies  a  Penn  Central  spokesman:  "We 
do  not  have  a  rat  infestation  problem.  We 
maiuiHtn  standards  as  well  as  we  possibly 
can  under  the  circumstances" — which  he 
thinks  are  worsened  by  passengers'  reluc- 
tance to  adapt.  "People  have  enough  initia- 
tive to  write  me  a  complaining  letter."  says 
this  public  relations  man.  "but  they  won't 
get  up  and  move  to  another  car  when  the 
air  conditioning  breaks  down  in  their  car  " 
The  family  aboard  the  "Admiral"  from  Chi- 
cago would  have  an  answer  for  that;  The 
train  was  full. 

Would-be  riders  have  told  of  waiting  as 
long  as  two  months  for  seats  on  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Qulncy  Railroad  trains,  accord- 
ing to  an  unhappy  Burlington  employe.  "Yet 
we  know  there  was  ample  room,  or  that  addi- 
tional cars  could  have  been  added."  More- 
over, he  says,  passenger  schedules  "mean 
nothing  if  there  is  an  opportunity  to  move 
a  freight  train  ahead  of  a  passenger  train." 
A  Burlington  spokesman  Insists  that  the 
road  do«sn  t  turn  down  passenger  business 
if  space  Is  available,  that  It  can't  always  add 
more  cafs,  and  that  It  doaen't  give  priority 
to  freight. 

Chronic  lateness,  sometimes  causing  missed 
connections,  is  a  frequent  passenger  gripe.  At 
Siena  Heights  College  in  Adrian,  Mich  ,  many 
students  hitchhike  home  on  weekends  or 
don't  go  at  aU  because  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
Railways  "Wabash  Cannonball"  is  so  often 
behind  time,  says  Sister  Ann  Joachim,  faculty 
member  and  the  school's  attorney.  But  some 
still  risk  it,  so  partly  through  her  efforts  the 
N&W  has  twice  been  rebuffed  In  trying  to 
silence  forever  the  Cannonball's  lonesome 
whistle.  To  the  lateness  complaints,  the  road 
replies  that,  on  the  average,  only  one  Cannon- 
ball  in  20  is  more  than  20  minutes  late  over 
its   600-iaile   Detroit-St.   Louis   Journey. 

The  milestone  case  the  ICC  promises  to 
decide  tills  month  involves  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad's  daily  "Sunset  Limited"  be- 
tween Lo6  Angeles  and  New  Orleans. 

Until  five  states'  regulatory  agencies  peti- 
tioned the  ICC  in  1966  to  compel  the  road  to 
furnish  better  -Sunset "  service,  few  com- 
plainants had  pressed  the  Government  for 
improvements  in  passenger  trains;  whenever 
the  subject  did  come  up,  the  ICC  pleaded  no 
jurisdiction. 
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But  this  time  the  ICC  examiner,  John  S. 
Messer,  said  his  agency  does  have  authority 
over  passenger  service,  and  he  declared  the 
ICC  should  order  the  Southern  Pacific  to  im- 
prove the  -Sunset  "  by  such  steps  as  running 
the  train  on  time  and  providing  dining  cars. 
This  is  the  recommendation  pending  now  be- 
fore the  10  commissioners  (one  seat  Is 
vacant ) . 

Significantly,  after  the  examiner  Issued  his 
recommendation  in  April  1968.  the  Southern 
Pacific  applied  to  abandon  the  "Sunset  Lim- 
ited" altogether,  and  the  ICC,  in  denrtng  this 
plea,  accused  the  road  of  deliberately  down- 
grading the  -Sunset-  service.  Critics' of  rail- 
roads maintain  that  ever  since  the  -Sunset- 
case  began  the  industry  has  been  accelerating 
its  abandonment  requests.  Get  the  trains  off 
the  tracks  before  the  ICC  makes  up  Its  mind, 
this  theory  goes,  becau.se  the  Government 
cant  order  improvements  on  trains  that  no 
longer  run. 

Statistics  support  the  contention.  Discon- 
tinuance applications  ranged  between  13  and 
33  a  year  in  the  decade  through  mid-1967, 
then  soared  to  73  in  the  subsequent  12 
months.  In  the  year  that  ended  last  June  30 
they  eased  off  to  SO— -probably  because  there 
werent  enough  trains  left  to  discontinue," 
an  ICC  spokesman  suggests.  Others  say  the 
ICC  has  noticeably  stiffened  its  resistance  to 
abandonments  since  Examiner  Messers  Sun- 
set" recommendation,  otherwise  applications 
would  be  even  more  numerous. 

One  petition  that  did  win  ICC  approval 
(though  the  courts  have  since  delayed  its  ef- 
fectiveness) was  the  Penn  Central's  plea  to 
discontinue  the  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis  between 
that  city  and  New  York.  And  the  ICC's  July 
okay  came  not  a  minute  too  soon.  Two  nights 
earlier,  at  Altoona,  Pa..  35  '-Spirit"  passengers 
became  so  aroused  by  the  lack  of  lights,  water 
and  air  conditioning  that  thev  climbed  off 
and  lay  down  in  front  of  the  engine  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  till  a  broken  generator  belt 
was  repaired. 

The  increase  in  applications  to  abandon 
runs  could  have  something  to  do  with  the 
deterioration  in  service.  Says  an  ICC  official: 
Railroads  always  deliberately  downgrade 
passenger  service  in  advance  of  filing  with  us 
for  discontinuance. 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  case 
which  the  gentleman  mentions,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  is  the  one  in  which  the  hear- 
ing examiner  indicated  the  railroads 
ought  to  upgrade  the  sleeping  accommo- 
dations and  the  dining  accommodations, 
in  addition  to  other  recommendations'' 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes.  it  is. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  From  the  gentleman's 
knowledge  of  the  ICC  and  the  laws  re- 
specting the  ICC  and  its  authority,  can 
the  gentleman  tell  us  whether  or  not  the 
ICC  actually  has  the  authority  to  indi- 
cate to  a  railroad  that  it  must  do  these 
things? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  this  gentleman  the  ICC  does  have 
that  authority.  If  the  ICC  should  take 
the  position  it  does  not  have,  then  I  think 
this  House,  and  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  should 
immediately  take  up  this  statute  and  be 
certain  this  authority  does  exist. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  highlights  this.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  totally  in  his 
acsertions. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 
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Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  position.  There  has 
been  deliberate  downgrading  of  the  pas- 
senger service  by  the  railroads  of  this 
Nation.  It  is  time  either  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  or  the  Congress 
took  action  in  order  to  investigate  pas- 
senger service  in  the  future. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
understanding  the  Chairman  of  the  ICC 
announced  in  September  they  would  issue 
a  statement  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
felt  they  had  the  authority  or  did  not 
have  the  authority  to  compel  adequate 
passenger  service. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  ICC  will 
determine  it  does  have  such  authority. 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  if  the  ICC 
says  it  does  not,  then  we  ought  to  give  it 
to  the  ICC. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes.  I  hope  we  do  that 
this  month,  if  they  indicate  they  do  not 
have  that  authority. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  apropos 
of  what  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton says,  the  ICC  was  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions this  week  with  respect  to  the  fund- 
ing for  the  ICC  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

This  matter  was  brought  up.  The  re- 
sponse from  the  ICC  indicated  there 
would  be  some  decision  by  the  ICC  within 
a  matter  of  a  week  on  this  matter. 


RAILROAD   TRANSPORTATION 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Ml'.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  should  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  at  the  microphone  <Mr. 
Ad.\ms)  and  to  endorse  the  plea  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

I  might  also  point  out.  this  Nation 
has  been  veiT  negligent  as  far  as  rail- 
road transportation  is  concerned.  We 
have  expended  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  on  the  highways  and  have  ne- 
glected railroad  transportation.  In  fact, 
we  have  jeopardized  the  security  of  this 
country  and  the  entire  northeast  corridor 
of  this  Nation. 

I  believe  the  answer  lies  in  this  Gov- 
ernment taking  over  the  railroad  beds 
of  the  country,  putting  them  into  good 
modern  condition  and  safe  condition, 
and  then  leasing  these  railroad  beds  back 
to  the  railroads  and  compelling  them  to 
operate  passenger  trains  and  freight 
trains. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
agree  with  him  completely. 


Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  inflation 
roars  along  like  a  runaway  express  train, 
probably  something  the  ICC  cannot  help. 

Joblessness  increases  along  with  in- 
flation. The  administration  implies  labor 
is  to  blame.  A  basic  lesson  in  freshman 
economics  is  in  order  because  inflation 
and  economics  are  virgin  lands  to  our 
administration. 

Our  largest  economic  units  have  most 
power  to  affect  society.  When  they  act, 
their  employees  and  the  Nation  react. 
Their  most  recent  pricing  policies  de- 
serve attention. 

Start  with  the  utilities.  It  is  rumored 
most  Americans  require  services  of  elec- 
tricity, gas.  and  telephones.  This  year, 
public-spirited  utilities  have  filed  a  rec- 
ord $1  billion  in  requests  before  State 
regulatory  agencies  for  rate  increases.  As 
of  June  1,  the  total  was  $961,160,505.  ngL-^ 
including  $218  million  in  increases  pend- 
ing before  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
and  the  Federal  Commerce  Comrtissjbn. 
We  know  other  increases  have  «§gjv  re- 
quested. Only  eieht  States  have  es^ped 
this  hail  of  hikes.  ^ 

I  do  n(ft  feel  such  obnoxious  demands 
are  wholly  motivated  by  altruism  ana 
public  service.  What  is  the  result?  Inf 
flation.  / 

United  States  Steel  just  raised  prices 
an  average  of  S8  per  ton  on  certain  ^pes 
of  steel  pipe.  One  month  ago  thep,'  led 
that  industry  into  another  round  ofl^price 
increases.  Now  blame  is  laid  on  zine  costs 
and  labor  demands.  Tlie  real  reason  is 
lusher  profits.  / 

Yesterday  Admiral  and  General  Elec- 
tric raised  prices  on  major  appliances. 
Motorola  upped  prices  on  its  ''Quasar" 
television  sets  by  $20.  Commercial  Sol- 
vents Corp.  and  DuPont  raised  costs  on 
basic  themicals  and  solvents.  Vulcan  Ma- 
terials Co.  will  follow  on  chlorine  prod- 
ucts. Kennecott  Copper,  industry  leader, 
raised  copper  prices.  Kitchenware  and 
plumbing  fixtures,  anyone?  Carborun- 
dum also  upped  ijrices.  Did  their  boards 
of  directors  do  it  at  gunpoint?  What  is 
the  result?  Inflation.  Who  is  harmed? 
Consumers.  The  administration  cries 
"wolf."  as  America's  major  industries 
run  amuck  like  delirious  foxes  on  a 
chicken  farm.  Us  chickens  is  gittin' 
mighty  nervous. 

Apparently  Government  wizards  re- 
quire further  lectures  in  freshman  eco- 
nomics, and  I  intend  to  be  on  this  floor 
to  continue  to  list  industry  by  name  as 
the  true  and  natural  causers  of  the  in- 
flationary spiral. 


FRESHMAN      ECONOMICS      LESSON 
NO.    1 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 


INVESTIGATION    OF    SMALL    BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION 

iMr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  calling  on  the  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  to  make 
a  complete  investigation  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Further.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that 
would  prohibit  the  SBA  from  making 
and  guaranteeing  any  loans  or  grants 
to  any  person  who  is  not  an  American 
citizen,  or  to  any  partnership  of  the  ma- 


jority of  whose  partners  are  not  Ameri- 
can citizens,  or  to  any  corporation  whose 
controlling  interests  are  not  held  by 
American  citizens. 

This  agency  is  not  performing  as  It 
should.  It  has  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  Nation's  small  businessmen  with  its 
record  of  m>Cing  loans  of  a  questionable 
nature  t^  criminals  and  as  political 
favors  to'vindividuals  with  little  assets. 

I  wouldMike  to  point  out  some  signifi- 
cant flgur^  to  illustrate.  There  was  an 
accejei>t(T6n  of  loans  between  the  Novem- 
election  and  the  time  the  Nixon  ad- 
m^Miistration  assumed  office,  and  some 
of  tn*se  loans  had  strong  implication  of 
political  consideration. 

TlVe  SBA,  for  example,  made  1.095 
loaps  for  $51,300,000  in  November  of 
IgBl.  and  in  November  1968  the  volume 
was  1.206  loans  for  a  total  of  $55,200,000. 
Loan  volume  for  the  month  of  December 
1967  was  1.132  loans  for  a  total  of 
$51,500,000,  and  for  the  corresponding 
month  of  1968  a  total  of  1.243  loans  was 
made  for  a  dollar  volume  of  $61,300,000. 
The  agency  had  a  loan  volume  of  869 
for  a  total  of  $45,500,000  in  Januaiy  1968. 
and  for  the  same  month  of  1969  the 
loans  totaled  1,215  for  a  volume  of  $56.- 
200.000.  All  of  these  were  regular  busi- 
ness loans  and  did  not  include  disaster 
loans  or  SBA's  investment  program. 

Sometime  ago  it  was  brought  to  my 
attention  that  a  loan  had  been  made  to 
the  North  American  Detergent  Co4p.  of 
..Washington  in  the  amount  of  SI 00.000 
through  the  Old  Line  National  Bank  and 
with  the  SBA  guaranteeing  75  percent 
of  the  SI  CO. 000. 

The  loan  was  applied  for  on  December 
3.  1968.  and  was  closed  on  December  10, 
1968 — less  than  7  working  days.  During 
the  course  of  my  investigation  I  talked 
to  various  people  at  SBA.  and  the  SBA 
records  reveal  that  for  the  year  1967  the 
company  had  an  operating  loss  of  $60.- 
000  and  also  lost  money  in  1968.  Records 
in  the  file  indicate  the  company's  esti- 
mate of  its  own  worth  was  $46,000  at 
the  time  the  loan  was  closed. 

Tlie  North  American  Detergent  Corp. 
was  chartered  in  1967.  and  started  with 
an  authorization  of  500.000  shares  of 
common  stock  at  a  par  value  of  1  cent 
per  share. 

Paul  LaFlamme.  corporation  jjresi- 
dent.  has  been  associated  with  the  Mafia, 
and  was  arrested  along  with  four  other 
men  this  past  Saturday  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  in  connection 
with  a  conspiracy  to  transport  $150,000 
of  stolen  jewelry. 

One  of  his  associates.  Salvatore  Pieri. 
has  been  described  in  Senate  crime  re- 
ports as  a  trusted  underworld  member 
who  with  other  racketeers  in  the  Mafia 
organization  controls  narcotics  distribu- 
tion in  Buffalo  and  Cleveland.  He  is  list- 
ed in  the  U.S.  Narcotics  Bureau  reports 
and  in  the  1964  summer  session  report 
of  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  crime  hearings.  The 
report  says: 

Pieri  Is  an  important  interstate  trafficker 
and  a  trusted  member  of  the  Stefano  Magad- 
dlno  crime  syndicate  which  conwrol  multiple 
illicit  activities  in  Upstate  New  York. 

Tlie  loan  to  North  American  Detergent 
Corp.  should  not  have  been  made,  es- 
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pecially  to  LaFlamme.  This  man  was  not 
a  citizen  of  this  country,  but  came  here 
2  or  3  years  ago  from  St.  Catherine, 
Canada,  having  been  engaged  in  the  used 
car  business  there  His  company  has  been 
sued  in  the  local  courts  for  nonpayment 
of  obligations.  From  the  above  and  other 
published  information  I  think  an  investi- 
gation into  SBA  is  very  much  in  order 
at  this  time. 


PROGRAM  INFORMATION  ACT 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage 
of  H.R.  338,  the  Program  Information 
Act,  would  make  certain  that  the  first 
time  a  meaningful  catalog  of  all  Federal 
assistance  programs  would  be  readily 
available  to  potential  recipients  of  Fed- 
eral aid.  This  is  obviously  not  the  case 
now.  Witness  the  comment  of  an  admin- 
istrator from  a  college  on  the  west  coast : 
A  comprehensive  catalog  would  be  tre- 
mendously useful.  We  would  finally  have  one 
source  dociynent  that  would  allow  us  to  see 
how  the  pieces  tit  together  and  form  a  broad 
picture.  At  the  present  time  I  cannot  tell 
the  trees  from  the  forest. 

Or  the  comment  of  a  southern  official : 

The  Office  of  Economic  OpjKjrtunity's  cata- 
log is  very  helpful  but  limited  in  content.  It 
Is  difficult  to  find  specinc  programs;  the  cata- 
log is  not  specific  enough  about  available 
benefits:  and  it  is  not  detailed  enough  in 
scope.  Other  federal  Information  services  are 
even  more  limited. 

Because  the  present  information  sys- 
tem is  inadequate,  some  of  our  constitu- 
ents say  it  costs  them  time  and  money. 

From  a  housing  ofHcial  in  the  East: 

By  the  time  new  or  revised  legislation  Is 
In  the  hands  of  the  appropriate  administra- 
tors, thousands  of  applications  have  already 
been  submitted  with  incorrect  requirement 
data.  This  prolongs  any  program  immeasur- 
ably, thereby  creating  additional  adminis- 
trative costs. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  tragedy  is  that 
the  people  in  the  system  is  supposed  to 
help  must  either  fight  their  way  through 
the  jungle  maze  or  be  left  out  in  the 
cold: 

Imprecise  gviidelines  or  too  optimistic 
releases  caused  us  to  spend  time  on  useless 
preparation  of  proposals.  We  know  better 
now,  and  try  to  find  out  on  our  own  what 
the  prospects  really  are. 

A  complete.  Government-wide  cata- 
log, without  public  relations  gimmickry 
and  widely  disseminated,  would  ease  the 
burden  on  those  who  turn  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  help  and  find  the  situation  to  be 
absolutely  chaotic.  Passage  of  the  Pro- 
gram Information  Act  would  make  such 
a  catalog  possible. 


AIR  SAFETY  AND  THE  PRIVATE 
AIRCRAFT 

I  Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tuesday  we 
saw  the  horror  of  another  air  accident 
caused  by  the  collision  in  midair  of  a 
commerciaj  airliner  carrying  82  persons 


and  a  private,  single-engine  Piper  Cub 
with  one  man  aboard  making  a  practice 
flight.  All  83  persons  died  needlessly  in 
the  resulting  crash. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  this  has 
happened.  Seventy-nine  persons  died 
near  Hendersonville,  N.C,  on  July  19, 
1967,  when  a  commercial  jet  collided 
with  a  private  aircraft.  In  March  of  1967 
a  DC-9  crashed  near  Urbana,  Ohio,  after 
a  midair  collision.  Twenty-five  died  in 
the  commercial  aircraft  and  one  person 
in  the  private  plane. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1968 
there  were  three  midair  collisions  involv- 
ing commercial  and  private  aircraft.  Mi- 
raculously, none  of  the  large  commercial 
planes  crashed,  but  all  of  the  occupants 
of  the  three  different  private  planes  were 
killed.  It  Is  amazing  that  the  deaths  from 
these  three  accidents  in  1968  were  not 
higher. 

Ne.xt  week  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee begins  public  hearings  on  pro- 
posed airway  user  charges.  At  that  time 
I  will  seek  to  add  provisions  to  the  legis- 
lation providing  for  separate  airport  fa- 
cilities and  development  funds  for  com- 
mercial and  general  aviation  aircraft. 

It  is  time  to  demand  the  separation  of 
commercial  airports  and  commercial  air- 
lanes  from  general  aviation  and  private 
aviation. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  provide  equal  status 
in  the  use  of  publicly  constructed  air- 
ports and  publicly  monitored  alrlanes  to 
commercial  jets  and  private  passenger 
planes.  A  considerable  hazard  and  in- 
convenience to  the  general  air  traveling 
public  results  when  huge  jet  passenger 
airplanes  wait  in  line  for  take-off  or  re- 
main caught  in  holding  patterns  while 
small  general  aviation  and  hobby  planes 
take  off  and  land. 

As  a  constant  biweekly  air  traveler,  I 
was  shocked  to  learn  today  from  Federal 
authorities  that  small  aircraft  like  the 
one  which  caused  the  Indianapolis  crash 
frequently  do  not  appear  on  the  radar 
systems  presently  used  at  major  airports. 

Disaster  is  built  into  our  airlanes  if  we 
continue  to  intermix  commercial  jets  and 
general  aviation  planes  in  the  same  air- 
ports and  airlanes. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  SUSPEND  NUCLEAR  TESTING 
IN  THE  ALEUTIAN  ISLANDS 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  to  provide  for  a 
study  and  evaluation  of  the  relationship 
between  underground  nuclear  detona- 
tions and  seismic  disturbances,  and  to 
suspend  all  nuclear  detonations  in  the 
region  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  until  the 
conclusion  of  this  study. 

My  legielation  is  similar  to  legislation 
which  has  already  been  Introduced  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  providing  for  a  study 
by  nongovernmental  experts  in  this  field. 
My  measure,  however,  goes  beyond  the 
Senate  legislation  by  suspending  nuclear 
tests  until  the  study  is  completed. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  adoption 
of  this  legislation,  since  nuclear  tests  in 


the  Aleutians  are  scheduled  as  early  as 
next  month.  Yet  eminent  scientists  have 
warned  that  not  enough  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  possibility  of  an  immense 
disaster  resulting  from  such  tests. 

The  tests  in  question  are  planned  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  Am- 
chitka  Island  in  the  Aleutian  chain  off 
Alaska.  I  undei-stand  they  were  originally 
scheduled  for  our  atomic  test  site  in  Ne- 
vada, but  because  of  their  magnitude  the 
tests  were  shifted  to  this  remote  and  un- 
inhabited  island  in   the  far  northwest. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  grave  pos- 
sibility an  underground  nuclear  detona- 
tion could  trigger  an  earthquake 
with  tremendous  loss  of  human  life  and 
property  damage  resulting.  Amchitka 
Island  is  in  one  of  the  earth's  most  highly 
unstable  seismic  areas.  Earthquakes  oc- 
cur there  frequently,  without  the  bene- 
fit of  nuclear  blasts,  and  even  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  acknowledged 
that  its  tests  could  cause  ground  motion 
along  an  existing  fault  which  passes 
within  about  1  mile  of  the  test  location. 
Since  Amchitka  is  at  the  crux  of  an  earth 
fault  rimning  down  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
California,  we  should  take  no  chances 
whatever  of  starting  an  earthquake  along 
the  San  Andreas  Fault  which  could  de- 
stroy highly  populous  areas. 

If  an  earthquake  is  touched  off  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  tests,  an- 
other consequence  will  be  huge  tidal 
waves  of  tsunamis  that  could  devastate 
coastal  regions  of  California.  Alaska. 
Hawaii,  and  other  areas  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

The  AEC  has  sought  to  counter  dis- 
cussion of  tills  possibility  by  noting  that 
the  1965  earthquake  at  Rat  Island  near 
Amchitka  did  not  cause  seismic  damage 
or  tsunami  damage  to  any  populated 
areas.  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  AEC  to  the  1946  earthquake  in  the 
Aleutian  Island  that  launched  a  tsunami 
which  killed  173  people  and  damaged  S25 
million  of  property  in  Hawaii  alone. 

Another  Aleutians  earthquake,  in  1957, 
sent  waves  which  did  $3  million  in  dam- 
age to  Oahu  and  Kauai  Islands  in 
Hawaii.  Fortunately,  because  of  ade- 
quate warning,  no  lives  were  lost.  In 
1964.  an  earthquake  in  the  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound  area  spawned  a  tsunami 
which  killed  12  and  left  400  families 
homeless  in  Crescent  City,  Calif.,  2,000 
miles  away. 

The  AEC  knows  that  tsunamis  created 
by  earthquakes  can  be  highly  directional 
and  can  race  long  distances.  There  is  no 
way  of  telling  where  a  particular  one 
may  strike,  until  it  is  on  its  way.  The  1960 
earthquake  in  Chile  produced  a  tsunami 
that  reached  Hilo,  Hawaii,  at  midnight 
14  hours  and  47  minutes  later.  This  May 
23  disaster  killed  61  and  did  S25  million 
damage  in  Hawaii  and  later  went  as  Tar 
as  Taiv.an,  the  Philippines,  New  Zealand, 
and  Japan,  leaving  138  dead  in  the  latter 
counti-y  alone.  It  swiped  at  San  Diego  and 
other  parts  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States  as  well. 

Clearly  the  force  and  capability  of  de- 
struction of  tsunamis  make  it  impera- 
tive that  men  do  nothing  to  create  such  a 
force. 

My  legislation  calls  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  of  a  15-member 
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National  Commission  on  Nuclear  and 
Seismic  Safety  comprised  of  experts 
from  the  fields  of  nuclear  physics,  geo- 
physics, seismology,  hydrology,  ocean- 
ography, structural  engineering,  archi- 
tecture, urban  planning,  economics, 
biology,  and  medicine.  No  member  shall 
be  employed  by  the  Government  or  en- 
gaged in  research  or  consultation  for 
the  Government  in  work  related  to  the 
functions  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commi.ssion  would  undertake  a 
comprehensive  investigation  and  study 
of  the  implications  of  underground  and 
other  nuclear  detonations  including  but 
not  limited  to:  earthquakes  and  other 
seismic  disturbances,  both  subterranean 
and  submarine;  ecological  contamina- 
tion: and  damage  to  existing  structures. 
The  Commission  would  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  a  state- 
ment of  its  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations, not  later  than  1  year  after  its 
first  meeting.  During  this  year,  no  nu- 
clear testing  could  be  done  at  Amchitka 
Island  or  elsewhere  in  the  Aleutians. 

My  legislation  implements  the  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  Kenneth  S.  Pitzer, 
president  of  Stanford  University,  a 
former  reseaich  director  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and,  until  Januarj' 
this  year.  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Scientific  Advisory  Committee.  While 
serving  as  Chairman,  Dr.  Pitzer  submit- 
ted a  report  to  the  President  on  the  Am- 
chitka Lsland  tests.  Unfortunately,  Ws 
reix)rt  has  never  been  released  by  the 
White  House. 

Last  April,  however.  Dr.  Pitzer  told  the 
American  Chemical  Society  at  its  meet- 
ing in  Minneapolis  that  the  Amchitka 
tests  and  other  scheduled  in  Nevada 
should  not  be  conducted  imtil  evaluated 
by  nongovernmental  experts.  He  noted 
that  the  safety  of  the  blasts  had  "been 
examined  primarily  in  closed  circles  with 
the  effective  judgment  rendered  by  offi- 
cials committed  to  the  test  program. 
This  sort  of  problem  should  be  considered 
by  an  impartial  judge  and  jurj-. " 
According  to  Dr.  Pitzer: 
The  risk  that  a  damaging  earthquake  might 
be  triggered  deserves  a  much  more  substan- 
tial public  hearing,  before  large  tests  are  held 
at  the  new  sites  in  Central  Nevada  and  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  which  are  seismically  active 
areas.  Then  Congressmen,  Governors,  and 
other  responsible  officials  as  well  as  the  in- 
terested public  can  form  their  own  judg- 
ment, balancing  this  and  any  other  risks 
against  the  need  for  the  tests  or  the  extra 
costs  of  moving  to  a  non-seismic  location. 

I  strongly  concur  in  this  recommenda- 
tion and  hope  Congress  will  take  action 
on  my  legislation  In  time  to  avert  a 
catastrophe. 


selection    of    review   committeemen   by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  existing  law,  that  is  section  363 
of  the  1938  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
limits  the  Secretary  to  selecting  these 
review  committeemen  from  the  "same  or 
nearby  counties."  Unfortunately,  in  the 
past,  there  have  been  cases  where  cer- 
tain large  farm  businessmen  have  been 
able  to  apply  pressures  and  influence 
these  committeemen,  who  were  from 
their  nearby  communities.  An  example, 
of  course,  would  be  the  famous  Billy  Sol 
Estes  case. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  corruption 
is  not  the  norm,  however,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Hardin,  has  asked 
that  he  be  able  to  choose  these  members 
on  a  statewide  basis  instead,  where  he 
would  have  a  better  selection  and  a 
chance  to  establish  review  boards  whose 
decisions  would  be  unencumbered  by 
local  influences.  My  draft  bill  would 
amend  section  363  and  allow  the  Secre- 
tary to  select  these  committeemen  from 
"any  county  in  the  State." 

The  draft  bill  would  also  amend  sec- 
tion 365  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  institute-  proceedings 
to  obtain  judicial  review  of  a  review 
committee  determination  which  he  be- 
lieves is  contrary  to  applicable  statutes 
and  regulations.  Under  existing  statutes 
the  farmer  may  institute  proceedings  to 
obtain  judicial  review:  however,  such  au- 
thority is  not  provided  for  the  Secretary. 
At  present  there  is  no  way  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pursue  its  case  even  when  it 
is  obvious  that  the  review  committee  de- 
termination is  contrary  to  law  and  reg- 
ulations. Although  we  forsee  relatively 
few  cases  where  the  Secretary  would 
need  to  request  judicial  review,  we  think 
it  Important  that  he  have  authority  to 
do  so. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
not  require  additional  funds  and  would 
strengthen  the  review  provisions  au- 
thorized by  the  act. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  presentation  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  for  the  standpoint  of 
the  administration's  program. 


CONCERNmG  THE  SELECnON  OF 
REVIEW  COMMITTEEMEN  BY  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 

(Mr.  MIZELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
take  a  moment  or  two  to  speak  about  a 
bill  I  am  introducing  today.  It  concerns 
what  I  have  learned  Is  an  urgent  need 
for  a  change  in  the  laws  concerning  the 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <  Mr.  Eck- 
HARDT).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Permsylvanla 
(Mr.  Saylor)  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  seems 
to  be  general  agreement  that  social  se- 
curity benefits  need  to  be  Increased.  The 
real  issue  on  social  security  benefits  re- 
volves around  what  sort  of  increase 
.should  be  provided  and  when  an  increase 
should  become  effective. 

In  our  hearts  we  know  the  answer  to 
these  questions.  The  Increase  should  be 
as  large  as  practical  and  be  paid  as  soon 
as  possible. 

One's  idea  of  how  large  a  benefit  in- 
crease is  practical  depends  to  a  large  de- 
gree on  the  Individual's  philosophy.  We 
have  suggestions  which  range  from 
President  Nixon's  7  percent  and  former 


President  Johnson's   10  percent  all  the 
way  up  to  the  AFL-CIO's  50  percent. 

The  President's  proposed  7-percent 
benefit  increase  is  intended  to  take  into 
account  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  li\1ng  and 
seems  to  be  based  on  the  assumption 
that  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in 
the  bush.  An  increase  of  this  size  would 
Increase  the  level-cost  of  the  social  se- 
curity program  by  0.61  percent  of  taxable 
payroll.  However,  the  social  security  pro- 
gram has  an  actuarial  surplus  of  0.53 
percent  of  taxable  payroll.  Thus,  a  7- 
percent  benefit  increase  would  leave  an 
actuarial  insufficiency  of  0.08  percent  of 
taxable  payroll.  And.  according  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration's  Actu- 
ary. Robert  J.  Myers,  the  allowable  mar- 
gin for  error  in  long-range — 75  years — 
estimates  of  the  type  used  to  evaluate 
the  social  security  program  is  about  .10 
percent  of  taxable  payroll.  A  7-percent 
benefit  increase,  therefore,  can  be  had  at 
this  time  with  no  increase  in  social  se- 
curity taxes. 

I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
7-percent  benefit  increase  is  the  Presi- 
dent's total  social  security  program. 
Rather.  I  beheve  that  it  is  no  more  than 
a  stopgap  recommendation  and  that  a 
fuller  program  is  being  developed.  We 
already  know  that  he  will  suggest  in- 
creases in  the  amoimt  that  a  social  secu- 
rity beneficiarj-  can  earn  while  receiving 
all  of  his  social  security  benefits. 

In  his  last  month  in  office  President 
Johnson  recommended  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  social  security  program 
centering  around  a  10-percent  benefit 
increase.  These  proposals,  however,  were 
not  a  solid  recommendation  for  legisla- 
tive action.  Rather,  they  were  an  expres- 
sion of  the  types  of  changes  he  would 
like  to  see  made  in  the  program. 

As  for  increases  such  as  the  50-perccnt 
increase  recommendec"  by  the  AFL-CIO. 
that  is,  of  course,  their  lont-range  goal 
and  not  something  they  expect  to  have 
enacted  in  the  near  future. 

In  my  own  .lew,  a  middle  course  Is 
called  for. 

A  7 -percent  benefit  increase  now  would 
barclv  keep  up  with  the  rising  cost  of  liv- 
ing. The  last  time  Congress  considered  a 
social  security  benefit  increase  was  in 
December  1967,  At  that  time  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  stood  at  118.2.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1968,  the  month  for  which  the  last 
benefit  increase  was  effective,  the  index 
was  119.0  and  in  March  1968.  the  month 
in  which  the  last  increase  wai  received 
by  the  beneficiaries,  the  index  was  119.5. 
"The  rise  in  the  index  up  to  npril  was  6.93 
percent  above  December  1967.  6.21  per- 
cent above  February  1968.  and  5.77  per- 
cent above  March  1968. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  is  needed  now 
is  a  benefit  increase  of  about  15  percent 
and  automatic  cost-of-living  increases 
after  that.  As  a  practical  matter,  we  have 
to  admit  that  by  the  time  the  next  social 
security  increase  shows  up  in  monthly 
social  security  checks,  the  cost-of-li%-ing 
will  be  approximately  10  percent  above 
what  it  was  when  benefits  were  last  In- 
creased. Experience  with  the  cost-of- 
living  provisions  in  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement program  has  shown  that  we  can 
expect  cost-of-living  increases  of  about 
4  percent  each  time — it  has  actuallj'  been 
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3.9  percent — and  that  there  Is  an  addi- 
tional rise  of  about  1  percent  before  the 
increased  payments  are  actually  made. 
10  percent  plus  4  percent  plus  1  percent 
equals  15  percent.  Thus,  a  15-percent 
benefit  increase  coupled  with  a  cost-of- 
living  provision  would  over  the  long  nm 
do  little  more  than  keep  benefits  up  to 
date  with  changes  in  the  cost  of  living. 

I  think  more  than  a  simple  15 -percent 
benefit  increase  is  called  for.  At  the 
present  time,  about  one  half  of  the  re- 
tired beneficiaries  get  benefits  which  are 
less  than  $100  a  month.  And  while  I  am 
certain  that  there  are  many  views  as  to 
what  a  reasonable  level  of  social  security 
benefits  is,  I  hesitate  to  believe  that  vei-y 
many  people  feel  that  a  benefit  of  less 
than  SlOO  a  month  represents  a  reason- 
able retirement  benefit.  Moreover.  I  think 
that  the  number  of  people  who  think 
that  a  retirement  benefit  of  SlOO  a  month 
is  reasonable  would  be  significantly  re- 
duced after  it  is  pointed  out  to  them  that 
Social  Security  Administration  studies 
have  shown  that  most  retired  benefici- 
aries have  Little  or  no  income  in  addition 
to  their  societ  security  benefits.  I  believe 
that  $lt)0  a  month  would  be  a  reasonable 
minimum  retirement  benefit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  benefit  increases 
which  I  have  described  are  contained  in 
a  bill,  H.R.  11606.  I  have  introduced 
which  is  pending  before  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  I  realize  this  is 
expensive  legislation.  Without  taking 
into  account  the  cost-of-living  provision, 
it  would  require  an  increase  in  social 
seciu-ity  income  equal  to  nearly  1  percent 
of  taxable  payroll.  Even  if  the  taxable 
earnings  were  increased  from  the  pres- 
ent $7,800  a  year  to  $15,000  a  year,  the 
employer  and  employee  tax  rates  would 
have  to  be  increased  by  about  one- 
quarter  of  one  percent  each.  The  cost-of- 
living  provision.  I  believe,  could  be  fi- 
nanced out  of  the  additional  income 
which  automatically  comes  about  as 
wage  levels  rise.  However,  at  some  time 
in  the  future  there  would  probably  have 
to  be  upward  adjustments  in  the  taxa- 
ble earnings  base,  if  the  program  is  to 
remain  on  a  sound  actuarial  basis. 

In  looking  at  data  on  social  secmuty 
benefits  while  I  was  trying  to  determine 
how  benefit  levels  could  be  improved,  I 
was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  about 
one-half  of  the  people  qualifying  for  old- 
age  benefits  now  get  their  first  check 
before  age  65 — some  as  early  as  age  62, 
the  yoimgest  age  at  which  these  benefits 
can  be  paid.  When  benefits  begin  before 
age  65,  a  number  of  things  act  together 
to  depress  the  benefit  amount.  First, 
benefits  are  reduced  so  that  on  the  aver- 
age the  total  benefits  paid  will  not  be 
more  than  would  have  been  paid  had 
payments  started  at  age  65.  And  second, 
in  the  case  of  a  man,  the  period  between 
the  time  he  qualifies  for  benefits  and 
reaches  age  65  is  used  in  determining  the 
average  way  which  is  the  basis  for  deter- 
mining his  benefit  amount.  For  women, 
average  benefits  are  based  on  the  period 
ending  with  age  62.  Moreover,  studies 
have  shown  that  a  significant  number 
of  people  who  qualify  for  benefits  at  age 
62  have  not  been  working  for  several 
years — for  one  reason  or  another  they 
had  lost  their  regular  job  and  had  not 


been  able  to  get  another — thus  further 
depressing  their  average  wages  and  their 
benefits. 

I  think  the  cure  for  this  situation 
would  be  to  make  full  social  security 
benefits  available  at  age  60  and  to  base 
the  benefit  on  average  earnings  com- 
puted without  regard  to  the  period  after 
age  60.  Therefore,  I  have  introduced  a 
bill,  H.R.  343.  to  do  just  this. 

I  have  also  become  aware  of  a  some- 
what similar  problem  which  exists  in  the 
railroad  retii-ement  program.  Under  that 
program  a  woman  with  30  or  more  years 
of  railroad  ser^'ice  can  retire  on  a  full 
annuity  at  age  60  while  a  man  with  the 
same  amount  of  service  cannot  retire  on 
a  full  annuity  until  age  65;  if  he  retires 
before  age  66  his  annuity  is  reduced.  The 
unfairness  of  this  situation  is  obvious, 
and  I  have  introduced  legislation,  H.R. 
11646.  to  provide  men  with  the  same 
benefits  the  present  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  provides  for  women. 

I  am  very  much  aware  that  these  are 
expensive  provisions.  They  are,  how- 
ever, designed  to  increase  the  incomes  of 
our  older  people  who  now  subsist  on 
meager  incomes.  The  age  60  amendment 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  would  increase 
the  level  cost  of  that  program  by  2.2 
percent  of  taxable  payroll  and  the 
change  in  the  railroad  program  would 
increase  the  cost  of  that  program  by 
about  1  percent  of  payroll. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out  that 
improvements  in  the  social  secm-ity  and 
railroad  retirement  programs  are  not 
manna  from  heaven.  Rather,  they  are 
benefits  which  have  to  be  paid  for 
through  the  contributions  of  workers  and 
their  employers.  The  changes  I  have  pro- 
posed are  those  which  I  believe  should 
be  made.  We  can  make  these  changes  if 
we  are  willing  to  pay  the  cost,  if  em- 
ployees and  their  employers  are  willing 
to  pay  the  increased  taxes  required.  Al- 
together the  changes  I  have  suggested 
would  require  an  increase  in  social  se- 
curity income  equal  to  3.19  percent  of 
taxable  payroll  and  an  increase  in  rail- 
road retirement  income  equal  to  1  per- 
cent of  payroll.  This  would  amount  to 
about  $9 '  2  billion  for  the  social  security 
program  and  about  $50  million  a  year  for 
the  railroad  program. 

I  realize  that  these  are  large  amounts 
of  money.  At  anytime  they  would  be 
large  amounts,  but  in  the  present  fiscal 
situation  they  are  very  large.  However, 
it  is  the  cost  we  must  pay  If  we  are  to 
have  these  changes.  I  hope  that  when 
the  appropriate  committees  next  con- 
sider social  security  legislation  and  rail- 
road retirement  legislation  they  will  give 
full  consideration  to  the  changes  I  have 
suggested. 


VIETNAM— ONE  STEP  FORWARD. 
TWO  STEPS  BACK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  REUBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's June  announcement  of  the  with- 
drawal of  25,000  U.S.  troops  from  Viet- 
nam, coupled  with  his  publicly  avowed 
hope  of  exceeding  the  troop  withdrawal 


schedule  proposed  by  former  Secretary 
of  Defense  Clark  CUfTord,  was  a  step 
forward  and  out  of  the  Vietnam  impasse. 
To  be  sure,  it  was  a  very  modest  step.  It 
was  preceded  by  6  months  of  hesitation, 
during  which  many  of  us  wondered  if 
the  loud  clear  message  of  American 
voters  in  November,  1968,  had  fallen  on 
deaf  ears,  and  feared  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  let  the  limited  time  for 
new  initiatives  slip  by  without  action. 

Once  committed  to  the  logic  and  neces- 
sity of  troop  withdrawal,  however,  it 
seemed  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
administration  would  follow  one  good 
step  with  others.  Instead  the  June  an- 
nouncement has  stood  alone  as  the  steps 
back  have  multiplied. 

We  have  been  treated  to  Department 
of  State  judgments  that  the  movement  of 
supplies  and  men  from  North  Vietnam 
has  significantly  dropped  in  scale,  closely 
followed  by  statements  to  the  contrary 
from  the  Pentagon.  We  have  learned  of  a 
discernible  lull  in  enemy-initiated  action 
in  South  Vietnam,  but  of  no  discernible 
response  by  our  forces.  We  have  heard 
the  all  too  familiar  reports  from  the 
field:  "the  enemy  is  hurting";  "pacifi- 
cation is  moving  forward";  "we  shouldn't 
let  up  the  pressure  now."  We  have  wit- 
nessed politics  as  usual  in  the  Saigon 
government.  And  we  have  waited  in  vain 
for  an  announcement  that  U.S.  troop 
withdrawals  will  continue  and  increase 
in  size. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  small  initiative,  if 
not  followed  closely  by  others,  is  no 
initiative  at  all. 

After  8  yeare  and  over  36,000  American 
men  killed,  the  American  pecple  have 
more  than  proved  their  staying  power.  It 
is  time  for  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam  to  prove  its  staying  power. 

President  Nixon  has  a  great  oppor- 
tunity during  the  top-level  re\iew  of 
Vietnam  policy  scheduled  for  this 
weekend.  I  hope  that  the  first  business  of 
that  meeting  will  be  a  decision  to  resume 
troop  withdrawals — and  on  a  scale  that 
will  make  crj'Stal  clear  this  administra- 
tion's determination  to  end  the  war  to 
Hanoi,  to  Saigon,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
American  people. 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  <Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all 
the  tragedies  visited  upon  our  people  by 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  possibly  the  deepest 
of  all  hurts  and  the  heaviest  of  all  bur- 
dens are  borne  by  the  families  of  soldiers 
and  airmen  held  as  prisoners  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  North  'Vietnam. 

The  families  of  these  men  have  no  way 
of  knowing  whether  they  are  alive  and 
well,  how  they  are  treated,  or  even  how  to 
learn  whether  a  missing  man  may  be 
prisoner.  Men  have  simply  vanished; 
some  are  dead,  some  rre  wotmded  and 
imprisoned,  and  still  others  are  well  and 
imprisoned.  But  few  families  have  any 
way  of  knowing  what  lies  beyond  the  void 
phrase  of  "missing  in  action." 

Our  Government  has  no  way  to  ac- 
coimt  for  these  missing  men;  we  know 
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North  Vietnam  and  the  Communist  troops 
fighting  in  South  Vietnam  listen,  and  are 
heavily  Influenced,  by  American  and  world 
opinion.  We  know  that  If  enough  clamor  Is 
raised,  enough  pressure  will  be  put  on  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  their  allies  to  at  least 
provide   elementary   and   basic   care   for   the 

shniVld'be'  held  incommunicado,   toward     prisoners  they  have  interned. 

biiouiu  -^  ' '  imaeine  We  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  rejection  by 

what  end  one  can  onl>  imagine  ^^^   delegation    of   Hanoi    and    her   allies   at 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  our  Govern       ^^^^^    ^^k  ^   ^^^^^  ^^^^^   ^^   ^^   American 

ment    to    urge    every    effort    oy    inierna-      senators,  deploring  the  treatment  of  POWs. 

tional  agencies,  and  to  .seek  every  means     .^^  j^gj  ^j^.^^  ^  formal  declaration  by  the 


only  that  they  are  missing.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  no  way  of  knowing  how  Ihey 
are  treated.  There  is  no  international  in- 
spection of  prisoner  camps,  no  mail,  no 
outside  packages  of  food  or  clothing.  It 
seems  pointless  and  cruel  that  prisoners 


lean  prisoners  of  wmr  to  the  men  themselves, 
and  to  their  comrades  on  the  battlefield 
now  and  in  the  future,  to  deplore  the  crimi- 
nal, uncivilized  actions  of  the  government  of 
North  Vietnam  for  Its  inhumane  treatment 
of  our  servicemen. 

I  am  proud  to  Introduce  this  resolution 
on  behalf  of  the  many  concerned  colleagues 
who  feel  we  must  honor  our  obligation  to 
speak  out  on  this  serious  and  grave  matter. 
I  will  insert  the  list  of  sponsors  follow- 
ing this  statement. 

would   also   like   to  suggest   to   my   col- 


our Government  must  redouble  its  ef- 
forts to  see  that  these  men  receive  ade- 
quate care  and  treatment.  And  we  must 
do  all  that  we  can  to  secure  their  release. 


special  oraer  my  colleague  from  Alabama, 
Congressman  Dickinson,  has  arranged  for 
next  Wednesday,  A  full  airing  of  the  POW 
situation  win  be  made  at  that  time,  and  I 
understand  members  of  the  families  of  many 
of  our  POWs  will  be  on  hand.  I  commend 
Mr.  DrciiiNSON  for  this  interest.. 


I 
bv  negotiation, 'to  learn  the  status  of  men     co~n^7ss  oTVhe  United'states'wiir  ba'an  e'f-     le.igues  that  they  take  full  advantage  of  the 
missing  and  presumed  to  be  prisoners,     fective  way  to  convey  the  concern  our  coun-     ■=""'•'•''  "'""  '"''  "o'lP-^n,,.  fmm   AUhama. 

,  ■-'-  -■'-  -*'  tr>Tnen  feel  over  the  treatment  afforded 
captured  members  of  the  Amer'can  Armed 
Services. 

In  1949.  the  Geneva  Convention  set  forth 
.  some  verv  basic  humane  rules  which  signers 

I  join  my  colleagues  today  in  urging  ^^  ^^^  accord  would  abide  by  in  the  event 
the  administration  to  take  every  possible  ^^hey  held  prisoners  of  war.  These  concepts 
step  to  obtain  news  of  American  service-  represent  the  very  minimum  of  what  so- 
men who  are  held  prisoner,  to  assure  called  'clvllUed'-  societies  were  expected  to 
thPir  well-bein"  and  eariv  release.  I  join  do.  North  Vietnam  .-signed  this  accord  in 
tneir  \veu  "'^'"'^  "  .  •.  f-ovemment  June  of  1957.  and  therefore  she  pledged  her 
my  colleagues  in  urging  the  Govemmem     ^„,^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^   j^^        ,3,„„3 

of  North  Vietnam  to  observe  the  require-  ^^^^  ^^^^  minimum  provisions  for  treat- 
ments of  the  Geneva  Convention,  i  pra>  ^^^^  ^^  captives  are  as  follows:  idenuflca- 
that  our  Nation,  international  oreaniza-  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^^^  prisoners  they  hold,  (2)  impar- 
tions  and  the  citizens  of  the  world  will  ^j^i  inspection  of  prison  facilities  should  be 
join  in  seeking  humanitarian  treatment  periodically  allowed,  (3)  seriously  ill  or  in- 
for  these  men. 


jured  prisoners  should  be  immediately  re- 
leased, and  (4)  the  free  exchange  of  mall 
between  families  and  prisoners  should  be 
permitted. 

I   have   been    assured   by   the   Department 
of  Defense  that  the  United  States  abide  by 
these  fundamental  tenets  of  humane  treat- 
ment.  But   we   have   learned   from   the   few 
prisoners  Hanoi  has  released,  and  from  in- 
telligence  reports,   that  American   prisoners 
of  war,  held  in  formal  POW  prisons  In  the 
North,  and  mobile  prisons  In  the  South  by 
their    allies,    are    not    afforded    such    treat- 
ment.   In    fact,    the    American    POWs    have 
the  gentleman  num    ^'''"'^'';:";'^":;^,';,,      been  subjected  to  barbaric  abuse  which  mlr- 
sentative  Ray  Blanton.  has  been  deepij      ^^^^  ^^^  savagery  of  ancient  days, 
concerned,  as  all  of  us  have,  over  t  North  Vietnam  holds  at  least  340  prisoners 

statements  made  by  two  American  serv-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  possibly  .is  many  as  1200.  We  are 
icemen  recently  released  by  the  North  ^^^  g^^g  ^j  ^^^  exact  number,  because  they 
Vitenamese  These  men  have  told  of  the  have  not  had  the  humanity  to  release  the 
treatment    they    and    other     names  of  the  prisoners  they  hold.  They  have 


INHUMANE  TREATMENT  OF  AMERI- 
CAN PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Fulton  1  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee.  Repre- 


inhumane  .  .   „ 

American  prisoners  of  war  are  receivmg 
in  Commtmist  prison  camps. 

Representative  Blanton  has  recently 


made  a  few  token  releases  for  obvious  propa- 
ganda reasons,  however  seme  families  have 
had  servicemen  listed  as  missing  or  captured 
for  as  many  as  five  years.  These  famlUes  do 


undergone  surgery,  and  althougn  ne  naa      j^^^  know  whether  their  sons,  husbands  or 
hopeu  to  be  here  today,  his  physicians  ad-     fathers   are   allve   or   dead.   The   cruelty   of 

vised  against  it 


In  his  oehalf  I  include  Representative 
Blanton's  comments  in  the  Record: 
Statement  by   Mr.  Blanton 

Today  I  have  Introduced  for  myself  and 
98  colleagues,  a  concurrent  resolution  for- 
mally condemning  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam  and  their  Communist  allies  In  South 
Vietnam,  for  the  cruel  and  Inhumane  treat- 
ment of  American  servicemen  who  by  some 
misfortune  find  themselves  at  the  mercy  of 
their  captors. 

The  sponsors  of  this  resolution  represent 
nearly  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  varying 


political  persuasions. 


We  are  not  concerned 


here  with  any  policy  declaration  about  the 
United  State's  participation  in  the  War  In 
Vietnam.  Our  purpose  in  sponsoring  a  resolu- 
tion of  this  nature  Is  to  clearly  express  the 
Sense  of  Congress  that  we  are  sincerely  con- 
cerned with  the  plight  of  several  hundred 
yoting  men  who  we  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve are  suffering  barbaric  and  uncivilized 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  their  Communist 
captors  In  prisoner  of  war  camps  In  both 
North  and  South  Vietnam. 

Our  goal  Is  to  create  enough  outrage  and 
Indignation  by  the  American  public  to  be 
heard  all  the  way  to  Hanoi.  We  know  that 


the  Communist  treatment  to  the  POWs 
themselves  thus  extends  to  thousands  of  rel- 
atives and  friends  of  those  servicemen  here 
in  the  United  Slates. 

Of  the  few  prisoners  released  to  date,  they 
have  told  of  harrowing  stories  about  their 
captivity.  We  know  the  POWs  are  subjected 
to  physical  torture,  psychological  terror, 
public  display,  Insufficient  medical  care  and 
treatment,  neglect  of  health,  dietary  and 
sanitary  necessities,  prohibition  of  corre- 
spondence with  families,  and  forced  com- 
pliance with  propaganda  and  political  ex- 
ploitation. 

What  can  these  people  accomplish  by  such 
treatment  of  helpless  individuals  at  their 
mercy?  They  can  break  their  will  and  spirit — 
all  humans"  have  a  breaking  point.  But  the 
condemnation  of  history  and  of  decency  will 
forever  be  their  legacy.  Likewise,  the  road 
to  any  meaningful  peace  will  forever  be  im- 
peded until  such  treatment  stops,  for  the 
American  people  will  not  long  tolerate  such 
depravity  against  her  sons. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  under 
whose  authority  millions  of  young  Americans 
are  conscripted  for  military  service,  has  an 
obligacion  to  speak  out  and  make  its  posi- 
tion clear.  We  have  a  moral  obligation  and 
a  legal  duty  to  the  families  of  these  Amer- 


POW  REsoi-tTiON  Sponsors 
Abernethy,  Tlionnas  G.  (Miss.) . 
Adair.  E.  Ross  1  Ind. ) . 
Addabbo.  Joseph  P.  (N.Y.). 
Alexander.  Bill  (Ark.). 
Anderson.  William  R.  (Tenn.) . 
Andrews,  George  W.  (Ala.). 
Andrews,  Mark  (N.  Dak.). 
Ashbrook,  John  M.  (Ohio). 
Baring,  Walter  S.  (Nev.). 
Berry,  E.  Y.  (S.  Dak.). 
Bevlil.  Tom  (Ala). 
Blaggl,  Mario  iN.Y.). 
Blackburn.  Benjamin  B.  (Oa.) 
Blanton,  Ray  (Tenn.). 
Bray,  William  G.  (Ind.). 
Brown,  Garry  1  Mich.) . 
Broyhlll.  Joel  T.  (Va.). 
Bush,  George  (Tex.). 
Chappell.  Bill.  Jr.  (Fla.), 
Clausen,  Don  H.  (Calif). 
Cleveland,  James  C.  ( N.H.) . 
Colmer.  William  M.  (Miss.) 
Corbett,  Robert  J.  (Pa.) . 
Coughlin,  R.  Lawrence  (Pa.). 
Dellenback.  John  R.  (Oreg.). 
Denney,  Robert  V.  (Nebr.) . 
Derwlnskl.  Edward  J.  (111.) 
Dingell.  John  D.  (Mich). 
Donohue.  Harold  D.  (  Mass.) . 

Downing.  Thomas  N.  (Va.). 

Duncan.  John  J.  (Tenn.). 

Esch.  Marvin  L.  (Mich.) . 
Fisher.  O.  C.  (Tex). 

Flowers.  Walter  (Ala). 

Foreman.  Ed  1  N.  Mex.) . 

Fountain,  L.  H.  (N.C.). 

Friedel.  Samuel  N.  (Md.). 

Fulton,  Richard  ( Tenn.) . 

Fuqua,  Don  (Fla.) . 

Griffin.  Charles  H.  ( Miss.) . 

Hagan,  G.  Elliott  (Ga). 

Hamilton,  Lee  H.  (Ind). 

Hanna,  Richard  T.  (Calif.). 

Hechler,  Ken  W.  (W.  Va.). 

Hosmer.  Craig  i  Calif.) . 

Howard.  James  J.  ( K.J.) . 

Jones.  Ed  (Tenn.). 

Jones,  Walter  B.  (NO. 

Kyros.  Peter  N.  (Maine) . 

Long,  Speedy  O.  (La.i. 

Lukens,  Donald  E.  ( Ohio) . 

McDade,  Joseph  M.  (Pa.). 

Madden.  Ray  J.  (Ind.). 

Mann.  James  R.  ( SO  , 

Mathias.  Robert  B.  (Calif.') . 

Matsunaga,  Spark  M.  (Hawaii). 

Melcher,  John  (Mont.), 

Mink,  Patsy  T.  (Hawaii). 

Mlzell,  Wilmer  (N.C). 

Montgomery,  G.  V.  (Miss.). 

Murphy,  John  M.  (NY.). 

Myers.  John  T.  (Ind.). 
Obey,  David  R.  (Wis.). 
Olsen.  Arnold  (Mont). 
O'Neal,  Maston  (Ga.) . 
ONeiU,  Thomas  P.,  Jr.  (Maae.) . 
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Ottinger,  Richard  L.  (NT.). 
Pelly.  ThonuM  M.  (Wash.) . 
Pepper.  Claude  (Pla). 
Pike.  Otis  G.  (N.T.). 
Podell.  Bertram  L.  (N.T.) . 
Pollock.  Howard  W.  (Alaska). 
Preyer,  Richardson  (N.C.). 
Pryor.  EXavld  (Ark). 
Rarlck,  John  R.  (La.). 
Rogers.  Byron  G.  (Colo.) . 
Ruppe,  Philip  E.  (Mich.) . 
St  Germain,  Pernand  J.  (R.I.). 
Sandman,  Charles  W..  Jr.  (N.J.). 
Scheuer.  James  H.  (N.Y. ). 
Schwengel,  Pred  (Iowa) . 
Sikes,  Robert  L.  P.  (Pla.) . 
Smith.  Henry  P..  m  (N.Y.) . 
Stubblefleld.  Prank  A.  (Ky.) . 
'     Teague,  OUn  E.  (Tex). 
Thompson,  Fletcher  (Ga.). 
Thompson,  Prank  Jr.  (N.J). 
Tleman.  Robert  O.  (R.I.). 
Tunney,  John  V.  (Calif.) . 
TJtt,  James  B.  (Calif.) . 
Wiialley.  J.  Irving  (Pa.) . 
Whltehurst.  G.  William  ( Va.) . 
Wiggins.  CTharlea  E.  (Calif.). 
Williams,  Lawrence  G.  (Pa.). 
Wold.  John  (Wyo,). 
Wydler.  John  W.  ( N. Y.  > . 
Wyman.  Louis  C.  (N.H.). 
Zabtocki,  Clement  J.  (Wis.) . 
Zlo»,  RogtrH.  (Ind.). 

COMMXJNIST     MISTREATMENT     OF     AMERICAN 
PRISONERS 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  join  with  Mr.  Blan- 
TON  and  othei^s  in  cosponsoring  the  con- 
current resolution  condemning  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  and  their 
Communist  allies  in  South  Vietnam  for 
the  cruel  and  inhumane  treatment  of 
captive  American  servicemen. 

My  concern  is,  of  course,  for  these  men 
now  captive  and  their  families  as  well  as 
future  American  men  who  will  become 
their  prisoners. 

The  Communists  have  time  and  again 
in  Vietnam  as  elsewhere  demonstrated 
they  have  little  regard  and  concern  for 
human  life  and  no  comprehension  of  the 
concept  of  humane  treatment. 

We  have  all  heard,  of  course,  from  the 
two  recently  released  American  prisoners 
how  Hanoi  actually  treats  our  captive 
servicemen.  These  revelations  were 
shocking. 

However.  I  feel  that  at  least  one  aspect 
of  Hanois  cruelty  to  these  Americans 
and  their  families  has  not  been  fully  dis- 
closed. It  has  to  do  with  the  scores  of 
Americans,  particularly  flyers,  who  are 
missing  over  North  Vietnam  and  con- 
sidered by  the  Defense  Department  to, 
in  all  probability,  be  captives. 

A  case  in  point  involves  a  Navy  flyer 
from  my  district.  Metropolitan  Nashville- 
Davidson  County.  Tenn. 

He  is  Cmdr.  William  Porter  Lawrence 
of  the  U.S.  Navy.  Commander  Lawrence 
was  shot  down  near  Nam  Dinh,  North 
Vietnam,  on  June  28.  1967,  and  no  word 
of  or  from  him  has  been  received  since. 

It  is  hoped  that  Commander  Lawrence 
parachuted  to  safety  and  is  now  a  cap- 
tive. His  radarman  has  been  reported 
as  having  been  seen  by  another  prisoner 
and  his  parachute  was  seen  opening  as 
his  aircraft  went  down.  The  Navy  also 
has  stated  that  his  homing-rescue  de- 
vice was  active  and  transmitting  signals. 
He  is  considered  by  the  Navy  to  have  been 
captured  but  there  is  no  substantiating 
evidence  of  this. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  mental  cruelty  and 
torture  of  the  most  perverse  type.  Billy 
Lawrence's  family  have  for  more  than  2 
years  lived  with  only  hope  and  prayer 
that  their  son  may  be  alive. 

Every  conceivable  effort  has  been  made 
to  secure  information  on  the  where- 
abouts and  condition  of  Commander 
Lawrence  through  neutral  nations  and 
Indirectly  through  the  North  Vietnamese 
Government  but  to  no  avail. 

What  Ls  to  be  gained  Hanoi  by  this  type 
of  conduct — cold,  calculated  cruelty? 
There  is  little  we  can  do  by  way  of  overt 
action  to  change  this  policy  in  North 
Vietnam.  However,  if  it  is  true  that  Hanoi 
is  responsive  to  American  public  opinion 
then  our  words  here  today,  hopefully,  will 
initiate  a  wave  of  national  indignation 
which  will  be  heard  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. For  us  it  is  just  about  all  that 
we  can  presently  do,  but  if  public  opinion 
Is  our  only  weapon  then  let  us  employ 
it  with  the  maximum  of  efiBciency. 


ISRAELS  RIGHT  TO  DEFEND 
ITSELF 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbstein.)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
21st  summer  of  the  Arab  war  against 
Israel  has  seen  an  alarming  number  of 
unpunished — and  therefore  undaimted — 
aggressions  from  the  many  quarters  of 
the  Arab  world.  These  include — and  the 
hst  is  by  no  means  exhaustive — constant 
heavy  Egyptian  artillery  barrages  and 
commando  raids  across  the  Suez  Canal; 
innumerable  attacks  launched  from 
Jordan  and  Lebanon  against  Israel  po- 
sitions and  settlements;  tlie  shelling  of 
a  Dead  Sea  beach  resort  area  by  Iraqi 
ti-oops  stationed  in  Jordan,  killing  a  26- 
year-old  American  girl— the  first  tourist 
death  since  the  June  war;  the  blowing 
up  by  terrorists  of  a  pipeline  in  Haifa  and 
Aramco's  tapline  in  the  Golan  Heights; 
the  terrorist  explosion  of  a  car  on  a  street 
corner  in  Tel  Aviv;  the  terrorist  hijack- 
ing 2  weeks  ago  of  a  TWA  plane  to  Syria, 
which  is  still  holding  two  Israel  civilian 
passengers  captive;  and  terrorist  attacks 
on  Israel  and  Jewish  establishments  in 
London.  Bonn,  Brussels,  and  The  Hague. 

As  if  to  assure  the  world  of  their  ag- 
gressive madness.  Arab  government  lead- 
ers have  called  for  a  Moslem  holy  war 
and  Arab  terrorist  leaders  have  vowed 
a  no-holds-barred  war  against  Jews 
everywhere,  including  the  United  States. 

Throughout  this  long  hot  summer  of 
Arab  aggressions — cease-fire  violations — 
the  United  Nations  Security  Coimcil  and 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  have  looked 
the  other  way.  insisting  that  Israel  do 
the  same  and  condemning  her  when  she 
does  not. 

But  unlike  the  United  Nations,  Israel 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
Israel  soldiers  and  civilians  are  picked 
off  and  murdered  daily  by  Arab  regular 
and  "irregular"  forces.  And  while  she 
surely  appreciates  the  tongue  clucking 
by  Western  powers  occasioned  by  some 
particularly  outrageous  Arab  atrocity, 
she  can  hardly  rely  on  that  as  a  means 
of  defense. 


In  keeping  with  the  time-honored 
adage  that  those  who  play  with  matches 
get  burned,  Israel  has  finally  struck  back 
hard  at  Nasser's  Egypt.  Once  more,  as 
James  Reston  observed  after  the  June 
war.  Israel  has  "had  the  courage  of  our 
convictions." 

I  am.  therefore,  both  shocked  and 
puzzled  by  the  invectives  which  have 
been  hurled  against  Israel  this  week, 
branding  her  counteraction  against 
Egypt  as  "aggression"  and  calling  upon 
our  Government  to  cut  off  arms  to  Israel. 

Israel's  strength  alone  keeps  the  Mid- 
dle East  from  exploding  into  a  new  war. 
That  the  Arabs  would  launch  a  full-scale 
invasion  to  destroy  Israel  and  massacre 
her  people  if  there  were  any  chance  of 
success  is  readily  admitted — no.  prom- 
ised— every  day  by  Arab  leaders.  Arab 
terrorists,  and  the  Arab  press. 

Democratic  countries  who  are  both 
willing  and  able  to  stand  up  for  them- 
selves are  few  and  far  between  in  this 
world,  and  it  is  in  America's  highest 
interest  to  support  them.  Surely  we  can 
recognize  that  rarity,  a  stable  democratic 
state  capable  of  its  own  self-defense, 
when  we  see  it. 

Israel  has  never  asked  that  American 
troops  be  sent  to  her  defense,  but  only 
that  she  be  pennitted  to  buy  from  us  the 
military  equipment  she  needs  to  insm-e 
her  survival.  To  deny  Israel  the  means 
for  her  self-defense  is.  by  definition,  to 
condemn  her  and  her  people  to  death. 


CONGRESS  DELAYS  WHILE  THE 
STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM  COL- 
LAPSES 

I  Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  students  on  the  Nation's 
campuses  depend  upon  student  loans  at 
moderate  interest  rates  in  order  to  obtain 
higher  educations.  This  year,  while  Con- 
gress squats  on  dead  center,  several 
hundred  thousand  of  these  young  peo- 
ple, whose  only  crime  is  that  they  attend 
colleges  and  universities,  anxiously  and 
with  increasing  despair  watch  time  i-un 
out  on  their  chances  to  obtain  these 
loans.  More  than  200.COO  of  them  will  be 
unable  to  attend  classes  if  they  do  not 
receive  them. 

In  1965,  the  Federal  Government  began 
guaranteeing  student  loans  and  paying 
the  6  percent  interest  on  them  until  these 
students  completed  their  educations.  In 
1968,  Congress  raised  the  ceiling  on  Gov- 
ernment interest  payments  to  banks  from 
6  to  7  percent.  Since  then,  however, 
banks  have  been  able  to  raise  the  prime 
interest  rate  to  8 '2  percent.  Such  usuri- 
ous interest  rates  make  it  far  more  prof- 
itable for  them  to  invest  in  enterprises 
other  than  higher  educations  of  Amer- 
ica's young  people.  Therefore,  they  are 
refusing  to  make  these  loans  with  avail- 
able funds. 

Banks  insist  supplemental  interest 
payments  are  essential.  They  demand 
their  pound  of  flesh  or  no  capital  for 
education.  Sheepskins  be  damned,  is 
their  motto.  The  hide  of  the  average 
small  borrower  is  more  lucrative  to  them. 
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Even  the  sweat  of  overworked  parents 
cannot  come  up  with  enough  in  the  way 
of  interest  to  make  them  loosen  purse- 
strings.  Therefore,  a  program  is  now  in 
jeopardy  which  loaned  college  money 
to  750.000  young  Americans  last  year. 

A  guarantee  of  more  interest  from  the 
Congress  to  banks  is  therefore  called  for, 
and  I  believe  the  House  must  move  in 
this  direction.  The  Senate  has  already 
taken  affirmative  action.  The  scope  of 
this  looming  disaster  is  readily  apparent 
when  we  realize  that  750.000  students 
who  borrowed  last  year  under  the  guar- 
anteed loan  program  accounted  for  $670 
million.  Loans  under  the  three  other 
major  Government  loan  programs  to 
students  came  to  only  $625  million.  These 
latter  programs  have  been  cut  or  held 
even  this  year,  making  action  on  our  part 
even  more  imperative. 

In  addition,  we  must  realize  that  on 
almost  every  campus  across  the  Nation, 
tuition  and  other  educational  fees  and 
costs  have  risen  once  again.  Students 
and  their  families  are  caught  in  an  im- 
possible bind.  Right  now  the  measure 
which  would  allow  Government  to  offer 
a  guarantee  to  banks  of  an  increased 
interest  rate  is  stalled  in  a  procedural 
tangle  which  exposes  the  worst  elements 
of  Congress  to  the  light  of  day.  How  can 
we  sit  here  passively  while  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a  million  young  people  help- 
lessly see  their  eductions  placed  in  jeop- 
ardy? How  can  we  daily  pay  lip  .serv- 
ice to  all  the  American  ideals  if  we  are 
able  to  turn  around  and  perpetrate  such 
an  act  against  these  youngsters,  who 
are  not  guilty  of  a  thing  save  a  desire 
for  an  education? 

There  is  talk  of  an  antirioting  amend- 
ment. I  say  this  is  nonsense,  and  most 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  are  in  per- 
fect agreement.  The  vast  majority  of  stu- 
dents on  our  campuses,  and  there  are 
going  to  be  7  million  this  year,  are  the 
finest  group  of  yoimg  people  this  Na- 
tion or  any  other  country  has  ever  as- 
sembled and  produced.  They  are  the  hope 
of  our  land,  and  few  are  guilty  of  the 
multitude  of  sins  the  ignorant  and  dem- 
agogic among  us  are  fond  of  accusing 
them  of.  On  specious  grounds  of  rabble- 
rousing  slogans,  we  are  prepared  to  de- 
liver a  body  blow  to  the  hopes  of  so  many. 
Scandal  and  national  shame  are  not 
strong  enough  to  describe  this  state  of 
affairs. 

A  time  has  come  for  this  Congress  to 
reaffirm  its  hope  in  the  future  of  this 
Nation,  rather  than  damn  the  ills  of  our 
past  and  search  for  doom  in  the  present. 
It  is  time  we  showed  a  smidgin  of  faith 
in  our  own  ideals  and  the  young  peo- 
ple who  reflect  them,  rather  than  damn- 
ing them  as  hoodlums,  drug  addicts,  and 
professional  dissenters.  They  merely 
mirror  the  rest  of  our  society. 


PRESIDENTIAL  ACTION  CAN  SOLVE 
THE  HOUSING  SHORTAGE 

fMr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
newspaper  accoimts  of  the  confrontation 
between  those  employed  and  those  seek- 


ing employment  in  the  building  trades 
in  Pittsburgh  relate  a  situation  which 
could  develop  in  every  city  in  the  Nation. 
Tliis  situation  need  not  exist. 

The  Congress  last  year  enacted  a 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
setting  forth  housing  goals  for  the  next 
10  years,  which  if  implemented  and  put 
into  effect  by  the  administration  would 
resolve  the  dilemma.  In  fact,  a  labor 
shortage  could  develop  in  the  building 
trades. 

The  present  situation  is  a  direct  result 
of  Presidential  determination.  The  Pres- 
ident can  act  to  resolve  the  problem  in 
Pittsburgh  and  elsewhere,  and  at  the 
same  time  move  the  progmms  foi-ward 
to  provide  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
housing  for  all  the  people  of  our  Nation. 
An  acute  analysis  was  presented  by 
Michael  Harrington  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  September  9.  1969,  which 
I  include  for  my  colleagues  to  read : 
Blacks,  Unions  Row  Can  Be  Solved 
There  Is  a  simple  way  to  resolve  the  bitter 
conflict  between  blacks  and  building  trades- 
men in  Pittsbvirgh.  But  since  it  is  also  ex- 
pensive the  government  will  almost  certainly 
not  act  .and  both  the  Negroes  and  the  union 
men  will  both  lose  no  matter  which  side 
seems  to  win. 

The  basic  problem  is  that  decent  work  is 
scarce.  The  blacks  rightly  want  to  break  out 
of  the  menial,  janitorial  occupations  to 
which  this  society  assigns  them;  and  those 
whites  who  are  already  employed  under- 
standably want  to  protect  their  jobs.  Under 
such  circumstances  there  has  to  be  a  de- 
structive collision. 

But  if  there  were  a  sudden  increase  in  the 
demand  for  construction  workers  all  that 
would  change.  The  white  labor  lorce  would 
be  secure  and  there  would  be  a  need  for  new- 
men,  many  of  them  black.  And  once  the 
fundamental  economic  quarrel  over  Jobs 
was  settled  there  would  still  be  personal 
prejudices  between  the  old  antagonists,  but 
the  desi>erate  urgency  of  the  current  con- 
frontations would  be  gone. 

Such  a  solution  has  already  been  proposed 
by  a  Presidential  Commission  and  then,  as 
ustial.  been  filed  and  forgotten.  Less  than  one 
year  ago  Sen.  Paul  Douglas'  National  Com- 
mission on  Urban  Problems  told  the  White 
House  and  the  nation  that  if  the  goals  of 
the  Hottslng  Act  of  1968  were  actually  put 
into  effect,  there  would  be  a  labor  shortage 
In  the  building  trades.  If  that  happened 
then  the  same  economic  logic  which  recently 
caused  auto  makers  to  hire  ghetto  dwellers 
would  begin  to  operate:  it  wotild  be  profit- 
able to  compete  for  the  talent  of  the  poor, 
both  black  and  white. 

The  innocent  observer  might  think  that 
Just  because  a  bltie-rlbbon  panel  shows  that 
we  can  get  more  housing  and  less  racism  in 
one  stroke,  the  society  will  act.  But  that,  as 
anyone  who  has  followed  the  generation  of 
broken  promises  in  this  area  knows,  is  not 
the  case.  It  would  take  federal  money  and 
imagination,  and  Richard  Nixon  is  stingy 
with  both. 

Pat  Moynihan's  announcement  that  there 
would  be  hardly  any  new  funds  for  social 
spending  right  after  the  end  of  the  Vietnam 
war — assuming  that  the  President  stops 
equivocating  and  ends  that  tragedy — was  a 
statement  of  political  choice,  not  economic 
necessity. 

If  you  asstime  the  administration's  partic- 
ular, and  wrong-headed,  priorities — like  al- 
locating billions  to  ABM  and  MraV — there 
won't  be  enough  cash  around.  But  If.  as  Pat 
Moynlhan  himself  brilliantly  pointed  out  in 
his  last  book,  the  arms  race  were  deescalated 
and  social  values  became  pnmarv,  the  sup- 
ply of  Federal  dollars  would  grow  faster  than 
the  demand  for  them. 


So  Nixon  is  not  bowing  to  the  economic 
fates  but  making  his  own  choice  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  there  won't  be  money  for 
housing,  or  for  many  other  things,  and  that 
the  war  in  Pittsburgh  between  the  ex-poor 
of  the  Tliirtles  and  the  now-poor  of  the  Six- 
ties will  go  on.  And  the  sad  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that,  under  current  conditions  neitber 
side  can  win. 

There  are  union  men  who  have  already 
cheered  George  Wallace  in  Pittsburgh  and 
there  are  blacks  who  are  convinced  by  these 
events  that  labor  Is  indeed  racist.  In  short, 
two  of  the  key  forces  in  any  potential  pro- 
gressive coalition  are  turnmg  against  one 
another. 

Even  if  the  Negroes  would  win  a  few  Jobs, 
they  would  lose  the  political  possibility  of 
getting  an  administration  which  would  open 
up  decent  work  lor  all  the  poor.  And  even 
if  the  whiles  repulse  the  blacks,  they  will  be 
helping  forces,  like  the  people  behind  Wal- 
lace, who  are  the  enemies  of  vinion  sectirlty. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  American 
trade  unionists  understood  this  point  when 
they  voted  for  Humphrey,  not  Wallace  or 
Nixon,  in  1968. 

But  there  is  one  alternative  to  the  im- 
passe in  Pittsburgh  which  Just  might  work. 
The  nation  is  filled  with  people  deploring  the 
conflict  Let  the  union  agree  that  new  jobs 
will  be  filled  without  discrimination  and 
with  special  concern  for  the  poor,  of  what- 
ever race.  Let  the  blacks  understand  that  the 
crucial  problem  is  to  create  new  openings 
and  not  to  displace,  and  embitter,  the  em- 
ployed. And  then  let  them  Join  and  call  the 
American  bluff.  Let  them  demand  that 
Richard  Nixon  and  George  Romney  redeem 
the  1968  pledges  about  housing  and  open  up 
new  Jobs4n  Pittsburgh  in  the  process 

Farfetched?  But  the  building  tradesmen, 
and  particularly  the  Carpenters,  are  now 
accepting  the  idea  of  mass  produced  hous- 
ing; and  as  long  ago  as  the  great  March  to 
Washington  of  1963  black  America  under- 
stood that  freedom  could  only  come  with 
new  Jobs.  And  more  to  the  point,  if  this  so- 
ciety continues  to  default  on  its  promises, 
if  black  and  whites  fight  one  another  rather 
than  uniting  to  get  work  for  all.  those 
clashes  in  Pittsburgh  are  going  to  be  re- 
peated in  every  city  in  the  nation. 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  PALMBY 
SPEAKS  OUT  ON  AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE 

iMr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Clarence  Palmby 
has  diligently  worked  and  traveled  to 
promote  U.S.  agricultuial  exports.  His  ef- 
forts to  overcome  problems  inherited 
from  past  years  have  been  appreciated 
by  farmers  and  by  grainmen  across  the 
Nation. 

His  public  statements  on  the  difficul- 
ties the  Nation  is  experiencing  with  the 
International  Grains  Arrangement  have 
been  honest  and  forthright. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  best  statements 
Mr.  Palmby  has  made  on  the  difficult 
problems  of  trade  was  before  the  Sep- 
tember 3  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Grain 
Corp.  In  that  statement,  Secretai-y 
Palmby  outlined  some  of  the  steps  taken 
by  the  administration  to  keep  U.S.  prod- 
ucts competitive  and  increase  future  ex- 
ports. 

There  is  no  more  crucial  area  of  trade 
policy  than  agricultmal  trade.  Our  agri- 
cultiu-al  plant  is  the  most  efBcient  in  the 
world.  Diplomacy  and  hard-headed  busi- 
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ness  tactics  must  be  combined  to  promote 
the  future  prosperity  of  U.S.  agriculture 
through  productive  export  policies. 

Because  of  the  clarity  and  obvious  good 
sense  of  the  Assistant  Secretary's  re- 
marks in  Illinois,  ind  because  a  healthy 
commodity  trade  helps  our  entire  econ- 
omy, I  Insert  his  statement  in  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

Your   Agricui-tuiial   Exports 

(Remarka  by  AsBlatant  Secretary  of 

Agriculture  Clarence  D.  Palmby) 

I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  this  evening — 
to  share  views  with  a  group  so  Important 
to  the  agriculture  of  this  great  farming  Stat-e. 
My  thanka  to  Barney  Adomelt  for  his  Invi- 
tation— and  to  all  of  you  for  your  kindness 
and  hospitality. 

Barney  Is  a  long-time  friend.  I  don't  have 
to  tell  you  what  he  has  been  able  to  achieve 
with  the  Illinois  Grain  Corporation,  in  the 
very  few  years  he  has  been  your  General 
Manager.  But  I  might  add  that  he  is 
highly  appreciated  throughout  the  coopera- 
tive field — and  thoughout  agriculture  in 
America. 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  some  of  the 
problems  that  we  have  before  us  In  world 
trade.  Barney  points  out  to  me  that  Illinois 
Is  not  only  the  niunber  one  agricultural  ex- 
porter-, butolso  the  leading  exp>orter  of  man- 
ufactured products  among  the  50  States, 
nilnols  is  truly  a  part  of  the  world 
community. 

The  strengthening  of  American  agricul- 
ture— through  market  development  here  and 
throughout  the  world — is  a  major  goal  of  the 
Administration.  It  Is  one  that  engages  a  large 
measure  of  my  time  and  energy.  It  is  one  that 
each  of  you  shares  In,  as  a  marketer  of  grain 
and  soybeans. 

Our  farm  exptorts  have  fallen  off  some  in 
each  of  the  past  two  years — declining  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  from  the  record  level 
of  $6.8  billion  In  1966-67.  The  dock  strike 
was,  of  course,  a  major  contributor — one 
we'll  never  fully  be  able  to  measure  although 
estimates  exceed  $200  million  of  direct  lose 
to  farm  exports. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  need  to 
strengthen  our  exports  of  com  and  other  feed 
grains — to  resume  market  growth  in  these 
commodities.  Prospects  are  not  too  bright, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this — 
none  of  them  easy  to  resolve. 

The  current  level  of  world  exports  of  feed 
grains,  Including  products,  Is  perhaps  slightly 
below  the  level  of  the  past  five  years.  Utiliza- 
tion is  increasing  in  the  tradiUonal  Import- 
ing areas,  especially  in  Europe  and  Japan,  as 
livestock  and  poultry  Industries  expand.  In 
Europe,  however,  grain  production  for  feed- 
ing purposes  has  also  Increased — even  faster 
than  \ise.  The  result  Is  a  decline  in  import 
requirements  in  recent  years. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  imports  of  other — non-grain— 
ingredients. 

The  U.S.  share  of  world  feed  grain  trade 
has  actually  declined.  In  recent  vears.  the 
U.S.  had  held  half  of  the  world  feed  grain 
export  market.  Our  share  declined  In  196&-69 
with  exports  at  a  level  of  only  18.2  million 
short  tons — out  of  total  world  exports  of  44 
million  tons. 

This  decline  came  in  the  face  of  stiffening 
competition  from  other  countries. 

While  It  is  too  early  for  reliable  estimates 
of  U.S.  feed  grain  exports  In  the  coming  year, 
there  are  signs  of  some  improvement.  South 
Africa  is  out  of  the  export  market  until  next 
April,  and  Argentina  reportedly  has  already 
committed  its  current  export  availability  of 
corn. 

Even  so,  it  wUl  be  extremely  difficult  for 
the  U.S.  to  supply  half  of  the  world  total 
movement  this  new  marketing  year. 

The  export  picture  would  be  brighter,  were 

it    not    for   the    tremendous    oversupply    of 
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wheat  In  the  world.  The  problem  with  wheat 
la  so  great  that  It  overflows  into  the  markets 
for  other  grains  and  feedstuffs  throughout 
•the  world. 

Carryover  stocks  of  wheat  in  the  five  prin- 
cipal exporting  naUona  will  total  around  3 
billion  bushels  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69 
marketing  year — an  Increase  of  some  620 
million  bushels  from  last  season.  This  is  the 
third  straight  year  that  world  stocks  have 
Increased.  Most  exporting  and  some  tradi- 
tionally importing  countries  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  increase. 

The  oversupply  of  wheat  in  the  world  Is 
creating  plenty  of  problems  in  the  interna- 
tional wheat  trade.  There  has  been  price  cut- 
ting by  all  exporters.  We  have  had  to  make 
adjustments  in  our  own  pricing  under  the 
International  Grains  Arrangement. 

The  U.S.  carryover  on  July  1  was  811  mil- 
lion bushels — up  from  the  539  million  bush- 
els of  a  year  earlier. 

The  Canadian  carryover  is  estimated  at 
830  million  bushels,  a  record  high  and  more 
than  400  njillion  bushels  over  the  level  of  3 
years  ago. 

The  French  carryover  is  estimated  only 
slightly  up  from  a  year  ago.  However,  Prance 
has  shipped  most  of  her  surplus  wheat  to 
West  Germany  and  other  countries  in  the 
European  Bconomlc  Community,  which  will 
show  an  Increase  in  carryover  of  at  least  40 
million  bushels. 

The  Argentine  carryover  will  be  down  from 
the  level  of  a  year  ago.  But  the  Australian 
carryover,  at  250  million  bushels,  will  be 
three  times  the  previous  high  of  two  years 
ago  and  five  times  what  It  was  last  year. 

So  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wheat  in  the 
world.  There  is  also  the  disruption  of  tradi- 
tional wheat  and  feed  grain  markets  by 
Nations  eager  to  move  wheat  at  cut-rate 
prices.  We  have  seen  sales  of  French  wheat 
to  Taiwan  at  prices  at  or  below  the  levels  at 
which  we  could  deliver  feed  grains  at  free 
market  prices  prevailing  in  the  United  Stales. 
We  have  seen  sales  of  Soviet  wheat  attrac- 
tively priced  to  the  United  Kingdom— sales 
that  were  disruptive  of  normal  trade  pat- 
terns. 

For  severe!  years,  feed  use  of  wheat  over- 
seas has  been  rising.  In  Europe,  where  lo- 
cally produced  wheat  consists  predominantly 
of  low-quality  kinds,  the  volume  has  varied 
considerably  according  to  the  quality  of  each 
season's  crop.  But  generally,  about  a  fourth 
of  the  wheat  crop  has  been  fed  to  livestock, 
and  this  has  supplied  about  a  tenth  of  all 
grain  fed. 

Recently,  however,  we  have  seen  the  emer- 
gence of  siaeable  soft  wheat  surpluses,  and 
an  Increasing  use  of  subsidies  and  price  ma- 
nipulations to  force  this  surplus  wheat  into 
feed  use.  The  EEC,  Spain,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  have  all  shown  appreciable  In- 
creases in  feed  use  of  wheat. 

This  past  year.  Europe  fed  a  record  vol- 
ume of  wheat — probably  close  to  14  or  15 
nillUon  tons.  The  U.K.  and  the  EEC  alone 
are  believed  to  have  shown  a  2  million  ton 
Increase  last  year,  and  there  may  be  a  further 
increase  this  year.  The  EEC,  using  import 
levy  revenues,  is  doling  out  aroimd  50  cents 
a  bushel  to  subsidize  greater  feed-use  of 
wheat.  This  has,  of  course,  cut  sharply  into 
traditional  EEC  feed  grain  imports. 

Elsewhere,  feed  use  of  wheat  is  not  great, 
but  an  increase  is  certainly  possible.  Recent 
declines  in  world  wheat  prices  have  caused 
feed  manufacturers  In  some  countries  to  ask 
whether  it  Is  not  cheaper  to  import  wheat 
rather  than  corn  or  sorghum  for  feed.  This 
is  already  being  tried  in  Taiwan. 

Those  are  some  of  the  realities  that  we  are 
up  against  In  promoting  the  export  of  U.S. 
feed  grains.  All  is  not  black,  of  cotu-se.  As  we 
look  toward  the  future,  there  is  every  reason 
to  look  for  a  general  growth  in  agricultural 
trade,  provided  the  world  can  get  its  trade 
policies  on  some  kind  of  rational  basis.  Like 
other  world  problems,  this  one  won't  be  easy 
to  solve.   Nei-ertheless,  it   Is  difficult  not  to 


And  encouragement  In  the  general  growth 
In  economies  that  Is  taking  place  around  the 
world. 

Most  West  European  countrtee  are  experi- 
encing substantial  growth.  Japan  had  a  real 
per  capita  growth  In  1967-68  of  12 '4  percent. 
The  lesser  develoi>ed  countries  are  expanding 
their  economies  at  an  average  of  about  3 
percent. 

I  have  been  quite  Interested  in  the  growth 
that  is  taking  place  in  Japan.  Korea  and  Tai- 
wan. We  believe  that,  each  year  In  the  fore- 
seeable future,  the  use  of  grain  for  feed  in 
those  three  countries  will  go  up  by  one  mil- 
lion tons.  This  win  continue  to  be  an  opjxjr- 
tunlty  for  U.S.  grraln  and  soybean  producers 
as  those  countries  expand  their  livestock  and 
poultry.  Industries. 

Tlie  extent  that  we  actually  share  In  that 
market  growth  may  be  complicated  by  grain 
production  and  use  patterns  in  Europe,  and 
In  other  countries  where  prices  are  highly 
protected.  The  fiattern  under  the  EEC's  Com- 
mon Agricult\iral  Policy  has  been  to  support 
internal  prices  at  levels  considerably  above 
world  prices,  thus  discouraging  utilization, 
encouraging  high-cost  production;  then  ex- 
port tmder  a  high  subsidy  at  prices  that 
undercut  the  world  market. 

This  kind  of  pricing  is  unrelated  to  prices 
in  other  trading  countries.  It  Is  highly  dis- 
ruptive to  the  world  market. 

At  this  point,  I  might  say  a  few  words 
about  the  International  Grains  Arrange- 
ment— the  world-wide  understanding  gov- 
erning wheat  exports.  The  IGA  is  a  three- 
year  treaty  and  runs  throvigh  June  1971.  The 
US.  is  a  signatory. 

Our  frustration  in  administering  the  pro- 
visions of  the  IGA  goes  back  to  the  wheat 
and  grain  situation  prevailing  in  the  world 
from  1965  to  1967.  The  Grains  Arrangement 
came  into  being  at  a  time  when  world  wheat 
supplies  had  been  low  the  preceding  two 
years — thanks  In  large  degree  to  U.S.  produc- 
tion restraints. 

By   the  middle  of   1968.  when  the  treaty       > 
went  into  effect,  the  supply  situation  had 
changed  and  prices  were  already  below  the 
IGA  mlnlmums.   So   there  was   little  or  no 
flexibility  from  the  beginning. 

To  make  things  worse,  the  fact  that  most 
prices  were  built  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
as  a  basing  point  has  forced  the  U.S.  Into  a 
rigid  pricing  position.  U  S.  representatives 
were  placed  in  a  fixed  f>08ture  relative  to 
other  exporters.  Prices  to  other  exporters  are 
based  on  transportation  differentials  which 
are  widely  variable  and  subject  to  abuse. 

For  another  thing,  the  Arrangement  set 
a  fixed  schedule  of  minimum  prices  for  14 
major  wheats,  which  has  resulted  In  a  ri- 
gidity In  pricing.  This  has  worked  against 
the  United  States  because  our  country  sup- 
plies several  classes  and  finds  Itself  with 
little  or  no  flexibility  to  adjust  prices  be- 
tween these  wheats. 

We  have  made  selective  adjustments  In 
export  prices  of  certain  U.S.  wheats  to  re- 
store them  to  reasonably  comi>etltlve  levels 
In  the  world  markets.  Announcement  of  this 
was  made  Just  last  week.  This  was  a  very 
restrained  action,  taken  in  an  effort  to  bring 
stability  to  world  wheat  markets. 

Stability  in  world  wheat  markets  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  all  U.S.  grain  producers — 
feed  grain  as  well  as  wheat.  We  had  come  to 
the  point  where  hardly  any  wheat  in  the 
world  was  moving  at  agreed-upon  price 
levels,  and  this  was  damaging  to  our  mar- 
kets for  all  classes  of  grain. 

Our  effort  to  stabilize  world  grain  markets 
does  not  change  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
large  volume  of  wheat  in  the  world  in  excess 
of  demand.  It  does  not  change  the  protec- 
tionist tendencies  being  fostered  by  the  Eur- 
opean Economic  Community.  But  It  does 
reflect  a  consistent,  patient,  reasoned  effort 
on  the  part  of  your  Government  to  liberalize 
and  rationalize  the  world  trade  In  farm  com- 
modities. 

It  is  also  important  that  our  own  com- 
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modlty  programs  be  operated  in  terms  of  the 
real  world — and  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit 
our  products  to  compete.  All  of  otir  efforts 
to  develop  markets  and  to  maintain  access 
to  those  markets  will  be  wasted  unless  our 
commodities  are  competitive  in  quality, 
availability,  and  price.  Our  experience  with 
soybeans  Is  a  case  in  point. 

Soybeans  have  been  a  growth  factor  in 
American  agriculture,  particularly  during  the 
past  15  to  20  years.  Here  in  Illinois,  the 
harvested  acreage  of  soybeans  has  increased 
in  15  years  from  around  4  million  acres  to 
around  6'i  million  acres. 

Historically,  Federal  policies  have  been 
such  as  to  stipport  and  encourage  this 
growth.  Since  1966  however — when  the  price 
support  was  raised  to  $2.50  a  bushel — it  is 
quite  apparent  that  soybeans  and  soybean 
products  have  lost  markets  and  potential 
markets  to  competitive  products. 

We  have  lost  markets  here  at  home — par- 
ticularly to  synthetic  urea  and  Imported 
flshmeal. 

We  have  lost  markets  abroad. 
The  rate  of  growth  in  soybean  and  soy- 
bean meal  exports  definitely  slowed  down 
after  the  1966  price  support  decision.  In  the 
case  of  oil.  the  picture  has  been  even  more 
discouraging.  By  1967.  soybean  oil  exports, 
as  oil.  began  to  decline — a  decline  which  con- 
tinued through  the  past  marketing  year  end- 
ing August  31. 

With  this  background,  we  had  to  make  a 
decision  this  year  whether  to  continue  un- 
realistic and  destructive  pricing — or  to  re- 
sume a  price  relationship  that  would  permit 
growth  You  know  what  that  decision  was. 
The  determining  factor  was  the  longer-term 
welfare  of  soybean  farmers. 

The  present  policy  is  one  of  producing  for 
use — rather  than  a  non-use  policy  that  sim- 
ply stores  problems  for  the  future. 

Only  87  percent  of  the  1968  crop  of  soy- 
beans has  been  utilized  during  the  12-month 
period  just  ended.  We  expect  over  97  percent 
of  the  1969  crop  to  be  utilized  during  the 
marketing  year  now  beginning.  If  we  assume 
no  change  in  price  support  next  year,  over 
100  percent  of  the  1970  crop  .should  disappear 
in  the  subsequent  12-month  period.  The  soy- 
bean experience  illustrates  how,  through  un- 
wise price  fixing,  future  income  may  be 
placed  in  producers'  hands  long  before  the 
product  is  used — thereby  mortgaging  what 
should  be  tomorrow's  income. 

Having  made  our  decision  to  be  competi- 
tive in  1969-70,  our  major  export  markets  are 
already  responding  with  some  improvement. 
In  Europe,  our  1969  crop  soybeans  and  soy- 
bean meal  are  now  being  sold  at  prices  that 
are  quite  competitive  with  other  proteins 
and  oil  seeds.  Even  our  soybean  oil.  which 
moves  to  Europe  "packaged"  in  the  form  of 
beans,  appears  to  be  meeting  Improved  de- 
mand, although  we  are  not  optimistic  about 
our  commercial  soybean  oil  exports  in  gen- 
eral. 

In  Japan,  essentially  a  market  only  for 
soybeans,  our  reduced  1969  suppwrt  price  will 
further  stimulate  utilization. 

Secretary  Hardin  has  formally  requested 
that  the  Japanese  remove  their  import  levy 
of  33  cents  a  bushel  on  soybeans.  During  the 
Kennedy  Round  negotiations  under  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the 
Japanese  obligated  themselves  to  remove 
one-half  of  this  levy  by  the  end  of  1971.  At 
the  recent  Ministerial  level  meeting  with 
Japan,  the  Secretary  asked  that  this  action 
be  speeded  up  and  that  the  entire  levy  be 
removed — not  Just  50  percent  of  it. 

We  feel  that  this  request  is  eminently  rea- 
sonable because  of  the  wide  gap  that  now 
exists  in  the  trade  balance  between  the  two 
countries.  Japan  is  selling  to  the  U.S.  about 
$100  million  in  goods  per  month  more  than 
we  are  selling  to  Japan.  This  Is  a  discrepancy 
amounting  to  well  over  a  billion  dollars  on 
an  annual  basis,  and  we  would  like  to  fill  as 
much  of  that  gap  as  possible  with  U.S.  farm 
products. 


By  removing  the  33  cent  Import  levy.  Japan 
would  effectively  reduce  the  price  of  U.S. 
soybeans  to  Japanese  users.  Japan  Is.  of 
course,  our  biggest  market  for  soybeans,  and 
we  would  like  very  much  to  see  the  maximum 
advantage  of  our  lower  price  suppwn  passed 
on  to  the  user  in  Japan.  This  will  tend  to 
discourage  the  present  development  of  amino 
acids  for  feeding,  produced  synthetically 
from  petrolevim  products.  Price  is  definitely 
a  factor  in  this  development. 

Japan  is  a  country  where  the  livestock  and 
pMJultry  industries  have  expanded.  Still, 
Japan's  per  capita  meat  and  poultry  con- 
sumption remains  below  25  p>o\md8  a  year — 
which  is  near  the  average  for  East  Asia  but 
far  below  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  The  average  American  consumed  228 
pounds  of  meat  and  poultry  last  year. 

In  the  long-term  future,  exports  of  feed 
grains — and  to  a  considerable  extent  soy- 
beans—will be  determined  by  the  rate  at 
which  we  can  be  instrumental  in  expanding 
livestock  and  poultry  production  in  other 
countries.  If  we  are  reasonably  optimistic 
about  the  improvement  of  living  standards 
in  the  world,  this  has  to  represent  oppor- 
tunity. 

For  example,  if  Japan's  per  capita  meat 
consumption  were  raised  Just  to  the  31 
pounds  now  prevailing  in  Taiwan,  this  would 
require  an  additional  11  million  tons  of 
meat.  In  Indonesia,  this  would  translate  to 
3.3  million  tons  of  additional  feed. 

It  may  seem  excessively  hOF>eful  to  talk 
about  increasing  meat  coiisumption  in  India. 
But  to  raise  India  Just  to  the  Indonesian 
level  of  12.5  pounds  of  meat  per  person  would 
require  3.9  million  tons  of  additional  feed 
grains.  The  Indians  now  consume  only  3 
pounds  of  meat  per  capita. 

When  you  compare  the  more  developed 
countries,  the  differences  are  even  more 
striking. 

To  raise  Italy  to  the  present  average  of 
128  pounds  in  the  EEC  would  require  an 
additional  73  million  tons  of  feed.  And  to 
increase  meat  consumption  in  Spain  Just 
to  Italy's  present  level  of  68  pounds  would 
require  2  1  million  tons  of  grain. 

So  it  is  apparent  that  a  world  of  rising 
economies  and  rising  expectations  offers  at 
least  the  long-run  p>otentlal  for  a  large  ex- 
pansion m  the  use  of  feed  grains  and  meals. 
New  varieties  and  modern  technology  have 
shown  the  way  toward  increased  wheat  and 
rice  production  in  the  world.  More  attention 
must  now  be  paid  to  developing  the  capital 
and  providing  the  technical  know-how  to  aid 
the  development  of  modern  efficient  livestock 
and  poultry  economies. 

If  we  are  to  share  fully  in  such  an  expand- 
ing market  for  grains  and  other  feeding  com- 
ponents in  the  world,  we  must  continue  to 
work  hard  at  maintaining  our  lead  in  pro- 
duction and  marketing  efficiency.  We  have 
the  finest  agricultural  plant  in  the  world; 
we  must  be  sure  that  we  follow  policies  al- 
lowing the  maximum  application  of  improved 
technology.  I  have  great  faith  in  the  world's 
continuing  recognition  of  the  advantages 
inherent  in  passing  on  (to  a  forever  increas- 
ing number  of  people)  access  to  goods  pro- 
duced for  the  least  cost. 

I  might  say  here  that  those  of  us  who  are 
so  vitally  concerned  with  export  markets  have 
emphasized  price  to  the  point  where  many 
farmers  may  find  it  disheartening.  Certainly, 
I  sympathize  with  this  concern,  particularly 
in  a  time  when  grain  prices  are  under  great 
pressure. 

But  if  we  expect  to  be  in  the  er.j>ort  mar- 
ket— and  we  must — then  we  have  to  be  in- 
terested in  long-time  policies  that  do  not 
unduly  encourage  production  for  export  in 
other  countries — either  exporting  countries 
or  potential  exporters. 

There  are  areas  like  South  Africa,  which 
is  in  and  out  of  the  world  corn  market  as 
conditions  warrant.  There  are  areas  in  Aus- 
tralia, where  unrealistic  prices  on  our  part 
nxay  encourage  undue  application  of  capital. 


Australia  might  conceivably  become  a  serious 
threat  to  our  market  for  feed  grams  in  Japan. 
In  summary — I  have  mixed  feelings  about 
America's  present  and  future  role  in  the 
world's  feed-liveetock  economy. 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  wheat  in  the 
world — an  increasing  amount  of  it  going  into 
feed. 

There  is  a  disappointing  growth  In  pro- 
tectionism— particularly  in  the  European 
Economic  Community. 

Domestic  p>olicies  in  some  countries  favor 
uneconomic  growth  in  grain  production. 

Farm  exp>orts,  generally,  are  $1.1  billion 
dollars  below  what  they  were  two  years 
ago. 

U.S.  feed  grain  exp>orts  the  past  marketing 
year  were  down  about  a  fourth  from  1967-68. 
Yet  there  is  the  prospect  of  long-term 
growth  in  world  feed  requirements.  The 
United  States,  with  its  magnificent  capacity 
to  produce  feed  grains  and  other  feedstuffs 
efficiently,  should  expect  to  share  in  this 
growth. 

In  order  to  do  so.  we  must  promote  sales 
aggressively.  We  must  use  wisdom  In  develop- 
ing and  administering  our  own  domestic 
farm  programs.  And  we  must  work  untiringly 
to  bring  about  increased  liberalization  of 
trade  p>olicles  in  the  world. 

The  Administration  is  committed  to  these 
goals.  We  are  committed  to  pyolicies  that  will 
help  producers  and  the  trade  to  maximize 
the  use  of  American  farm  products,  here  and 
abroad.  We  look  to  the  future— not  with  un- 
bridled optimism — but  with  real  determina- 
tion to  strengthen  the  position  of  American 
agriculture  in  the  world  economy. 


EVERETT   McKIhfLEY   DIRKSEN 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  I 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  thousands 
of  words  of  tribute  and  respect  have  been 
utt«red  and  written  following  the  un- 
timely passing  of  that  great  American, 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen. 

I  am  honored  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
giving  deserved  recognition  to  this  out- 
standing leader  of  his  Nation  and  his 
party. 

The  Columbus.  Ohio.  Dispatch,  pub- 
lished a  fitting  editorial  on  September  9, 
1969.  which  is  reprinted  &s  follows; 

PrKDAMENTALLY    A    PATRIOT 

Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  had  the 
will  and  determination  to  pursue  whatever 
course  he  believed  was  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Americans.  He  was  fundamentally  a  patriot 

Death  has  taken  this  Illinois  Republican 
from  the  United  States  Senate.  Both  the  Re- 
publican party  and  the  nation  have  suffered 
a  loss  at  his  passing.  And  the  Senate,  where 
he  pressed  the  pedals  of  his  organ  voice  with 
gusto,  never  will  be  the  same  without  him 

Some  critics  said  of  Mr.  Dirksen  that  he 
was  wont  to  change  sides  on  a  question  and 
that  this  was  not  the  attribute  of  a  good 
leader.  But  Mr.  Dirksen  would  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  he  would  not  be  hobbled  by  a 
blind  consistency.  For  he  described  himself 
as  "Just  an  old-fashioned  garden  variety  of 
Republican  who  accepts  challenges  as  they 
arise.  This  is  a  dynamic  age  in  which  we  live 
and  sometimes  you  have  to  change  your 
position." 

The  Illinois  senator  had  %  cultivated 
Olympian  aplomb  and  he  never  shied  from 
center  stage  when  a  political  free-for-all 
loomed  in  his  path. 

In  the  1952  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion, he  roundly  castigated  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
of  New  York  for  opjKJsing  the  nomination  of 
Sen  Robert  A  Taft  of  Ohio  and  for  favoring 
Dwight    D.    Elsenhower.    Yet,    after    General 
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Elsenhower's  election  to  the  presidency,  Mr. 
Dlrksen  and  Dee  became  close  collaborators. 

And  when  some  fellow  RepubUc&ns 
mumbled  about  Mr.  Dlrksen's  seeming  col- 
laboration with  Democratic  Presidents  John 
Kennedy  and  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  Illinois 
senator  would  admonish  that  an  American 
'should  always  be  willing  to  trust  hlssspresl- 
dent." 

As  a  legislator.  Mr.  Dlrksen  considered 
himself  to  be  a  Lincoln  Republican  and  he 
plugged  continually  for  such  diverse  pro- 
posals as  prayer  In  public  schools  and  a  sys- 
tem under  which  one  house  of  each  state 
legislature  could  be  elected  on  other  than  the 
oiie-man-one-vote  basis. 

Underneath  Mr.  Dlrksen's  complex  political 
facade  was  a  man  who  was  gentle,  patient 
and  kind,  a  man  who  could  be  undeniably 
cranky  with  an  opponent  one  moment  and 
unusually  sociable  with  that  same  critic  the 
next. 

He  once  turned  out  a  "Gallant  Man"  re- 
cording in  which  he  recited  American  histor- 
ical backgroiuid  with  his  honey  voice  and  his 
gospel-style  gush  of  words.  In  it  he  e.xtoUed 
the  patriotism  of  great  Americans  of  the 
past. 

A  sequel  should  be  issued  to  "Gallant 
Man."  It  should  feature  the  Americana  of 
Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen. 


UTILIZATION  OF  MEDICAL  PERSON- 
NEL WITHIN  THE  VA 

^Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months,  several  distressing  events  have 
occurred  in  the  medical  and  hospital  sys- 
tem operated  by  the  Department  of  Med- 
icine and  Surgery  of  the  Veteran's  Ad- 
ministration. 

I  have  already  introduced  two  bills  to 
improve  the  situation.  H.R.  12901  pro- 
vides for  the  better  utilization  of  scarce 
medical  personnel  within,  and  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of,  the  Department  of  Med- 
icine and  Surgery.  H.R.  13503  concerns 
the  amount  of  annual  and  sick  leave 
which  physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses 
in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery may  accrue  and  accumulate.  It  is 
surprising  and  equally  disappointing  to 
learn  that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  filed  adverse  reports  on  both  of  these 
proposals. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  in- 
tended to  correct  widespread  abuses 
which  have  been  found  to  exist  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  system  as  it  re- 
lates to  several  of  its  medical  schools.  In 
essence,  my  proposal  will: 

First,  bar  Veterans'  Administration 
doctors  from  assuming  responsibility  for 
the  medical  care  of  anyone  other  than  a 
patient  properly  admitted  for  treatment 
to  a  Veterans'  Administration  facility : 

Second,  deny  the  acceptance  of  pay- 
ment by  Veterans'  Administration  doc- 
tors for  treating  patients  under  medicare 
or  medicaid; 

Third,  prohibit  acceptance  of  travel 
pay  or  per  diem  from  any  source  other 
than  that  authoilzed  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration ; 

Fourth,  prevent  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration doctors  from  performing  profes- 
sional services  for  the  purpose  of  gen- 
erating income  for  any  fund  or  account 
in  a  medical  school  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school  or  its  employees; 

Fifth,  bar  the  transfer  of  patients  to 


hospitals  or  medical  schools  for  the  pur- 
pose of  permitting  the  affiliated  institu- 
tion to  collect  health  care  insurance; 

Sixth,  remove  the  veto  power  of  med- 
ical schools  over  the  appointment  of 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  per- 
soiinel; 

Seventh,  provide  that  all  sharing 
agreements  between  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  and  medical 
schools  shall  he  reviewed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  prior  to  being  placed  into 
effect  and  will  direct  an  annual  audit  of 
the  agreement  by  the  same  ofHcial; 

Eighth,  permit  adjustment  of  pay, 
leave,  or  both,  in  any  pay  period  in  which 
a  doctor  ^ends  less  than  90  percent  of 
his  time  at  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  to  which  he  is  assigned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  the  necessity  of 
ha\'ing  to  sp)onsor  legislation  of  this  sort, 
but  it  appears  to  be  essential  in  view  of 
the  prevailing  attitude  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgerj'.  Serious 
questions  of  abuse  h^ve  been  called  to 
the  agency's  attentioh.  yet  no  action  of 
corrective  .substance  has  been  taken  to 
date. 


CONGRESSMAN  PATMAN  BECOMES 
FIRST  HONORARY  MEMBER  OF 
THE  FORT  KNOX  FIRST  STUDENT 
CREDIT  UNION 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneoios  matter.  > 

Mi-.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  increase  economic  education 
available  to  students  in  this  country,  it 
was  my  thought  that  a  system  of  credit 
imions.  run  by  elementary,  junior  high, 
high  school,  and  college  students 
throughout  tlie  coimtry,  would  be  the 
best  way  to  present  this  education,  rather 
than  in  a  formalized  classroom  atmos- 
phere. 

The  first  of  these  student  credit  unions 
was  opened  last  spring  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky., 
and  is  available  to  the  students  and 
faculty  of  the  Fort  Knox  High  School. 
The  early  accomplishments  of  this  credit 
union  are  outstanding.  The  credit  union 
has  attracted  175  members  who  have 
saved  a  total  of  $5,500.  Thus,  not  only  are 
the  students  learning  financial  manage- 
ment on  a  firsthand  basis,  but  they  are 
also  promoting  habits  of  thrift. 

On  Tuesday,  as  part  of  tlie  annual 
meeting  of  the  Defense  Credit  Union 
Council,  I  was  made  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Fort  Knox  First  Student  Credit 
Union.  The  honoraiy  membership  was 
presented  by  a  group  from  the  Fort  Knox 
Federal  Credit  Union,  which  has  so 
greatly  helped  to  form  and  counsel  the 
student  credit  union.  Participating  in  the 
brief  ceremony  were  Sgt.  Maj.  Leo  C. 
Pike,  president  of  the  Fort  Knox  Federal 
Credit  Union,  Col.  Donald  Kersting.  Col. 
Richard  Miller,  Mr.  Willard  Seivert,  all 
members  of  the  board  of  the  Fort  Knox 
Federal  Credit  Union,  Mr.  Robert  Schaff- 
ner,  treasurer-manager  of  the  Fort  Knox 
Federal  Credit  Union,  and  Gen.  Evert  S. 
Thomas,  executive  secretary  of  the  De- 
fense Credit  Union  Council  and  the  head 
of  CUNA  _  International's  Washington 
ofiBce. 


In  making  the  presentation,  Mr. 
Schaffner  made  a  J*w  short  remarks, 
which  I  Include  at  this  point: 

I  stand  before  you  as  a  messenger  boy  to- 
night, Mr.  ChMrman — the  officials  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Fort  Knox  first  student  credit 
union  requested  that  I  act  In  their  stead  to 
deliver  to  you  a  small  token  of  tlielr  sincere 
appreciation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  youth  of  Port  Knox 
want  you  to  know  that  they  are  delighted 
at  having  been  chosen  by  you  to  be  the  first 
student  group  in  the  Nation  to  eetablish  a 
pilot  student  credit  union  program.  As  you 
know,  this  program  is  well  under  way  and 
Is  proving  to  be  a  most  successful  venture. 
As  of  last  week,  over  175  students  have  Joined 
the  flve-month-old  first  student  credit  union. 
During  these  past  five  months,  these  aggres- 
sive young  members  have  deposited  nearly 
$5,500.00  in  their  share  accounts.  Several 
loans  have  been  granted  for  such  purposes 
as  senior  prom  expense,  a  new  Honda,  a  new 
bike,  etc.  I  might  add  that  all  loans  are 
being  paid  as  agreed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  through  your  wonderful 
years  of  service  to  mankind,  you  have  re- 
ceived numerous  mementos,  many,  no  doubt, 
items  of  tremendous  beauty.  Tonight,  It  is 
my  pleasure  to  present  to  you  a  certificate, 
naming  you  as  the  first  honorary  member 
of  the  Port  Knox  first  student  credit  union. 

This  certificate  is  not  an  Item  of  particular 
beauty  to  the  eye.  but  I  contend,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  beauty  of  this  certificate  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  describe  for  it  comes 
from  the  beauty  of  the  hearts  of  the  student 
members  of  the  Fort  Knox  first  student 
credit  union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  just 
a  minute  to  read  the  inscription  on  the 
certificate; 

"Be  It  hereby  known  to  all  that  Congress- 
man Wright  Pat  man  has  been  designated  an 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Fort  Knox  First 
Student  Credit  tJnlon  by  special  action  and 
due  proclamation  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

"Given  on  this  the  21st  day  of  August  1965, 
AX),  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky. 

This  certificate  of  Honorary  Membership, 
Issued  under  the  authority  of  and  conferred 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Fort  Knox 
First  Student  Credit  Union,  Is  presented  In 
recognition  of  and  appreciation  for  that  per- 
son's sincere  and  active  Interest  in  and  con- 
cern for  America's  youth,  and  particularly 
in  the  membership  of  the  Port  Knox  First 
Student  Credit  Union. 

"Attested  and  sealed: 

"Jo  Ann  Kelly, 

"Secretary  of  the  Board. 
"Ronald  Jay  Kabpinsky. 

"President  of  the  Board." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is,  indeed,  an  honor  to 
be  associated  with  the  Fort  Knox  First 
Student  Credit  Union  and  I  hope  that 
other  school  systems  throughout  the 
coxmtiy  will  follow  the  Port  Knox  lead 
and  open  their  own  credit  unions. 

The  student  concept  has  already 
spread  to  the  college  campus  as  reported 
in  the  August  18  issue  of  the  American 
Banker. 

The  article  follows : 

Student   Credit   Union    Opened    at 
Michigan  University 

Ann  Aebor. — A  credit  union  solely  for  col- 
lege students  has  been  established  at  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

The  U-M  Student  Credit  Union  will  offer 
educational  loans,  personal  and  auto  loans,  a 
free  check  cashing  service  for  all  members, 
savings  accounts,  and  general  credit  and  con- 
sumer information. 

Membership  will  be  open  to  all  students 
registered  at  the  university  and  their  imme- 
diate families,  and  continues  after  gradual 
tion. 
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A  temporary  office  to  receive  share  accounts 
has  opened  in  the  housing  office  on  North 
Campus.  A  permanent  office  will  open  next 
week  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Michigan  Union. 

The  idea  for  the  student  credit  union  grew 
out  of  a  student  government  council  com- 
mittee on  consumer  unions.  A  committee 
was  set  up  last  February  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  student  credit  union  and  to  obtain 
a  charter.  In  this  connection  a  survey  by  the 
U-M  Institute  for  Social  Research  showed 
that  approximately  17,000  U-M  students 
would  support  such  a  union  and  that  there 
is  about  $5  million  in  savings  in  the  student 
body. 

The  study  committee  then  sought  and  re- 
ceived a  charter  from  the  state  banking 
commissioner.  It  had  the  full  support  of 
the  U-M  Employees  Credit  Union,  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital  Credit  Union,  the  Michigan 
Credit  Union  League.  U-M  president  Robben 
Fleming,  and  SGC  president  Marty  Mc- 
Laughlin. The  credit  union  hopes  to  have 
approximately  $2,000  deposited  by  late  fall. 
It  plans  eventually  to  pay  5'"o  interest  on 
savings  and  to  make  small  loans  without 
collateral. 

I  am  also  includinsi  a  copy  of  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  August  20  issue 
of  the  Louisville  Times  concerning  the 
Fort  Knox  Student  Ciedit  Union: 
First  High  School  Credit  Union:  Ft.  Knox 
Students  Operate  Own  "Bank" 
(By  Herman  Landau) 

Ft.  Knox,  Ky. — Loans  made:  For  bicycle 
repairs,  to  buy  a  mini-bike,  to  purchase  a 
Honda,  and  to  finance  the  senior  prom. 

This  doesn't  sound  like  business,  but  it 
could  be  the  first  drop  in  a  nationwide 
reservoir  of  consumer  credit. 

it's  a  summary  of  the  first  five  loans, 
totaling  $489.  made  by  the  new  student  credit 
union  at  Ft.  Knox  High  School.  There  Is  a 
balance  of  $226.35  due  on  these  loans. 

The  student  credit  union  will  hold  its  first 
anntial  meeting  at  6  p.m.  Thursday  at  the 
school.  On  the  agenda  are  election  of  new 
officers  and  directors  and  a  talk  by  Maj.  Gen. 
James  W.  Sutherland,  commanding  general 
of  Ft.  Knox. 

The  youngsters'  credit  union  was  started  in 
April  tmder  guidance  of  the  giant  Ft.  Knox 
Federal  Credit  Union  as  a  pilot  project  f-o 
teach  consumer  credit  at  the  suggestion  of 
Rep.  Wright  Patman,  D-Tex..  chairman  of 
the  House  Banking  Committee. 

Owned,  operated  and  managed  by  the  stu- 
dents themselves — all  of  the  students  at  Ft. 
Knox  are  dependents  of  military  personnel — 
the  credit  union  attracted  a  membership  of 
146,  who  have  placed  savings  of  $4,824  in 
the  hands  of  their  fellow  students.  Borrowers 
pay  1  per  cent  a  month  on  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance, and  credit  unions,  under  the  new  truth- 
in-lending  law,  also  must  tell  borrowers  the 
rate  of  Interest  they  pay. 

offspring  of  post  unit 

The  parent  Ft.  Knox  Federal  Credit  Union 
Is  a  19-year-old  organization  with  assets  of 
nearly  $6  million  and  serves  more  than  11,000 
military  and  civilian  members.  Its  assistant 
manager,  Guy  W.  Berry,  said  it  has  spent 
--•  about  $250  getting  the  student  organization 
under  way,  plus  the  time  spent  by  Robert 
Schaffner,  general  manager,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  staff. 

The  parent  group  also  will  spend  another 
$200  on  the  first  annual  meeting,  $150  of  it 
In  door  prizes  and  the  rest  for  refreshments 
and  Incidentals. 

But  the  big  credit  union  considers  this  a 
most  worthwhile  expenditure  to  further  the 
program  suggested  by  Rep.  Patman.  The  con- 
gressman blames  the  "lack  of  fundamental 
§  constimer  education"  for  rising  personal 
bankruptcies. 


"Students,  even  on  the  college  level,  know 
little  about  handling  money  and  are  finan- 
cially naive,"  the  congressman  said. 

The  congressman's  Interest  in  financial 
and  military  matters  led  him  naturally  to 
Schaffner.  who  is  president  of  the  Kentucky 
Credit  Union  League.  Schaffner  in  turn  took 
up  the  pilot-plan  proposal  with  Herschel 
Roberts,  school  superintendent. 

twenty  students  hold  office 
This  led  to  a  plan  for  a  board  of  directors 
of  seven,  a  five-man  credit  committee,  a  su- 
pervisory committee  of  three,  and  an  educa- 
tion committee  of  five — involving  a  total  of 
20  students  in  the  management. 

John  Marchese,  a  senior  elected  ueasurer 
of  the  student  credit  union.  Is  working  in 
the  office  of  the  parent  credit  union  this 
summer. 

Working  with  him  is  William  Raker,  high 
school  mathematics  teacher  and  coordinator 
of  the  student  program.  In  this  way.  both 
are  getting  practical  experience. 

Upon  organizing,  the  students  also  elected 
Ron  Karpinsky,  president:  David  Dayton, 
vice-president;  and  JoAnn  Kelly,  secretary. 
The  credit  union  officers,  along  with  Jennifer 
Kimball  and  Reed  Kimbrough,  make  up  the 
seven-man  board  of  directors. 

The  students  set  their  own  guidelines,  but 
they  use  the  same  membership  cards,  deposit 
slips  and  other  banking  forms  as  does  their 
sponsor.  Some  of  their  rules: 

Minimum  deposit  to  open  an  account,  $1; 
minimum  for  subsequent  deposits.  25  cents. 
Board   meetings   the   third   Wednesday   of 
each  month. 

Signature-loan  limit  Is  $30,  for  a  maximum 
of  six  months. 

A  secured  loan  may  be  up  to  $500,  with  18 
months'  maximum. 

"The  objective  of  this  program  Is  educa- 
tional in  nature,"  general  manager  Schaffner 
said.  "All  of  the  students  involved  will  reap 
the  benefits  of  a  deeper  insight  into  a  por- 
tion of  the  economic  and  monetary  system 
of  our  nation.  They'll  participate  in  the 
democratic  processes  of  an  open  and  free 
election  of  officers  by  the  members.  They'll 
exercise  the  right  of  free  expression  during 
annual  meetings.  And  through  their  partici- 
pation they'll  generate  income  that  will  be 
returned  to  the  student  owners." 

ABODT    146    STUDENTS    ARE    MEMBERS 

Schaffner  first  met  with  the  students  last 
March. 

"This  is  a  new  bag,"  he  told  them.  "It's 
never  been  tried  In  any  other  high  school, 
and  it's  all  yours.  You  organize  it;  you  plan 
it:  you  sustain  it:  and  you  maintain  it " 

The  students  picked  up  the  challenge,  and 
133  of  them,  or  a  fourth  of  the  school's  en- 
rollment, turned  out  for  an  organizational 
meeting  April  14.  Membership  since  has 
grown  to  146  in  a  school  that  had  550  stu- 
dents for  the  1968-69  school  year.  The  mem- 
bership potential  Is  even  higher,  because  the 
school  expects  an  enrollment  of  660  this  fall. 
Its  enrollment  varies  more  than  most  schools' 
from  year  to  year  because  of  the  constant 
shuffling  of  military  personnel,  and  only  de- 
dependents  of  military  personnel  use  the 
school. 

"Tlils  is  a  most  worthwhile  experiment," 
commented  Sgt.  Maj.  Leo  C.  Pike  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  the  parent  credit  union  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school  board.  "Young  people  to- 
day know  how  to  spend  money,  but  they 
don't  know  how  to  manage  money  This  is 
an  opportunity  for  them  to  learn." 

The  credit  union  keeps  office  hours  for  25 
minutes  before  classes  begin  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  mornings.  After-school  hours  are 
Impractical  because  most  of  the  students  de- 
pend on  bus  transportation. 

Teacher  Raker  said  of  his  summertime 
work: 

"I'm  learning  the  inner  workings  of  this 


credit  union  and  credit  unions  in  general  so 
I  can  guide  the  students  in  the  operation. 
And  I  write  the  letters  and  prepare  the  bro- 
chures to  keep  interest  in  the  student  credit 
union  alive  during  the  summer" 

Marchese  said  he's  "learning  all  I  can 
about  how  credit  union  work  is  done.  I'm  in 
everything  at  the  credit  union,  working  with 
all  17  permanent  employes  there." 

Marchese  is  under  bond  and  is  the  only 
student  who  handles  money.  Students  may 
make  cash  withdrawals  up  to  $3,  but  larger 
amounts  are  drawn  on  checks. 

The  "papa"  credit  union  does  all  the  pa- 
perwork and  accounting,  for  the  student  cr- 
ganlzation  would  not  have  the  time,  equip- 
ment or  personnel  otherwise. 

"These  people  have  demonstrated  a  unique 
desire  to  learn  how  to  manage  their  own  fi- 
nancial destiny."  Schaffner  s;iid.  If  we  can 
accomplish  one  thing — the  education  of 
young  people  in  the  area  of  money  manage- 
ment— all  of  our  time  will  have  been  ex- 
tremely well  spent." 

"From  the  cchool's  standpoint,"  said  su- 
perintendent Roberts,  "this  program  is  a 
good  way  for  high  school  girls  and  boys  to 
learn  the  economics  of  credit,  savings,  and 
everyday  economic  transactions  that  they'll 
be  confronted  with  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
It's  impossible  to  teach  this  as  a  course  in 
high  school  and  reach  as  many  students  as 
this  can.  The  potential  Is  tremendous." 
z  The  student  group's  president.  Karpinsky. 
who  also  was  president  of  the  student  coun- 
cil, said  the  credit  union  "Is  the  biggest  chal- 
lenge I've  ever  had."  He  linlshed  school  in 
June  and  must  be  replaced  as  president  at 
the  annual  meeting 

Karpinsky  said  he  learned  a  lot  about 
money  management  in  his  brief  tenure.  He 
plans  to  enter  the  University  of  Kentucky  on 
a  four-year  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
scholarship. 


WISCONSIN  STATE  JOURN.^L 
SALUTES  J.  ORRIN  SHIPE 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  periodi- 
cally the  •Wisconsin  State  Journal  pub- 
lishes sketches  of  outstanding  citizens  of 
Madison,  Wis.  The  August  31  edition  of 
the  newspaper  carried  a  sketch  about  J. 
Orrin  Shipe.  managing  director  of 
CUNA  International,  whicii  is  headquar- 
tered in  Madison. 

Orrin  Shipe  is  well  known  in  the  Con- 
gress and.  indeed,  around  the  world.  He 
has  appeared  before  numerous  congres- 
sional committees  on  behalf  of  the  many 
worthwhile  credit  union  programs.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  wit- 
nesses to  appear  before  committees  of 
the  Congress. 

Orrin  Shipe  has  been  my  close  friend 
for  nearly  as  long  as  Federal  credit 
unions  have  been  in  existence.  He  is  truly 
one  of  the  individuals  who  has  helped 
to  make  the  credit  union  the  outstand- 
ing success  that  it  is  in  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  including  the  sketch 
from  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  on  Mr. 
Shipe.  as  a  very  small  tribute  to  a  man 
whose  contributions  to  his  fellow  men 
could  not  be  completely  covered  in  an 
entire  edition  of  the  world's  largest  news- 
paper. 
Know    Your    Madisonian:    J.    Orrin    Shipi. 

What  began  as  a  part-time  hobby  for  J. 
Orrin  Shipe  in  1934  became  his  career  and 
grew  to  international  proportions. 
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When  he  was  22.  he  read  an  edltortal  In 
a  hometown  (Buffalo.  NY.)  paper  describing 
the  new  Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  This  led  to 
his  organizing  a  credit  union  for  fellow  In- 
surance company  workers.  By  age  27,  be- 
tween evening  classes  at  Buffalo  University 
and  football  on  weekinds,  he  had  organized 
40  CO  50  credit  unions  In  the  state. 

In  1939,  he  married  Alice  Maloney,  also  of 
Buffalo,  and  decided  to  make  credit  unions 
his  profession.  He  became  a  CUNA  repre- 
.sentatlve  In  13  Midwestern  states,  organiz- 
ing federal  and  state  credit  unions  and  lobby- 
ing  for  legislation. 

He  soon  was  transferred  to  Madison  and 
became  CUNAs  education  director  and  editor 
of  the  Credit  Union  magazine.  He  has  lived 
in  Madison  for  30  years. 

Today,  as  managing  director  of  CUNA 
International,  he  has  responsibilities  for 
more  than  51.000  credit  unions  with  a  total 
membership  exceeding  35  million  in  24  coun- 
tries in  the  free  world. 

Shipe  was  born  in  1912  on  a  farm  in  Blue 
Grass.  N.D.  His  family  moved  to  Buffalo 
after  World  War  I  began.  He  was  "a  Depres- 
sion kid,"  and  recalls  feeling  pretty  lucky  at 
earning  $65  a  month  while  unemployed  class- 
mates were  selling  apples. 

•'I  was  single  then  and  wondering  about  a 
lot  of  things."  he  said,  "just  like  kids  do 
today."  He  feele  credit  unions  have  moral  and 
social,  as  weU-*B  economic,  implications  and 
said  460  credit  unions  in  poverty  areas  serve 
persons  earning  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 

His  career  with  CUNA  was  interrupted  by 
World  War  II  service  in  the  Navy.  As  manag- 
ing director  of  CUNA  International,  he  helped 
expand  credit  protection  to  United  States 
military  personnel  overseas,  often  the  victims 
of  loan  sharks. 

Shipe  has  led  drives  for  consumer  protec- 
tion, truth-in-lending,  and  model  credit 
union  acts  at  state  and  federal  levels  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada,  and  lias  gone  to  the  White 
House  several  times  for  credit  union  bill- 
signing  ceremonies. 

He  believes  in  international  cooperation 
on  a  personal  level,  such  as  credit  union 
oiflcials  in  a  small  town  in  Peru  dealing 
directly  with  a  Lodi  credit  union  rather  than 
wirh  a  large  corporation. 

He  said  autonomous  credit  unions  in  Latin 
America  lielp  counter  cries  of  "Yankee  Im- 
perialism" and  teach  "practical,  every-day, 
shirt-sleeve  democracy." 

Shipe  enjoys  sports,  but  has  time  for  golf 
only  twice  a  year.  He  rarely  takes  a  vacation — 
but  estimated  his  business  travels  have  taken 
him  around  the  world  twice. 

Since  1964.  he  has  served  on  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Rural  Areas  De- 
velopment, appointed  by  former  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orville  Freeman.  He  is  a  Direc- 
tor of  CARE,  and  member  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Advisory  Committee  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  and  various 
Madison  organizations. 

The  Shipes  live  at  434  S.  Owen  Dr.  with 
four  of  their  five  children.  Their  daughter, 
Ann,  Mrs.  Norman  A.  Pasold,  is  the  mother  of 
their  only  grandchild,  "Eddie." 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Pepper  i  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ben- 
nett i,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 


Mr,  Saylor,  for  30  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  M.*NN)  ;  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee,  for  20  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  20  minutes,  today. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  two  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Harvey  immediately  following  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Poff  today  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Philbin  in  seven  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dennis)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Michel  in  five  instances. 

Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Wyman  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  MizELL  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  QUILLEN, 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HoGAN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  CONABLE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mann)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Olsen  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PuRCELL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Edwabds  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  MiKVA  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dulski  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Ottincer. 

Mr.  BiAGGi. 

Mr.  GoNZAtEZ  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  Dent  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  TiERNAN. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wolfe. 

Mr.  Dorn  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Satterfield  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Kasten MEIER  ir  two  instances. 

Mr.  BoGGs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rivers  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 


SENATE    BILL    REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the 
title  was  taken 
and.  under  the 

3.  2315  An  act 
program  to  the 
Fund  Act;  to  the 
Insult|r  Affair*. 


Senate  of  the  following 
from  the  Speaker's  table 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 
to  restore  the  golden  eagle 
Land  Water  Conservation 
Committee  on  Interior  and 


ENROLLED   JOINT    RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker; 

H  J.  Res.  614.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 28.  1969,  through  October  4,  1969  as 
"National  Adult-Youth  Communications 
Week." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.m.),  im- 
der  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  September  15, 
1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1139.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  the  semiannual 
report  of  the  stockpile  statistical  supple- 
ment, for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1969, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
520,  79th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1140.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  88th  Quarterly  Re- 
port on  Export  Control  covering  the  second 
quarter  1969,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1141.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
the  commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  payment 
of  the  District's  equitable  portions  of  the 
costs  of  reservoirs  on  the  Potomac  River  and 
its  tributaries,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1142.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 13  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevel- 
opment Act  of  1945,  as  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1143.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  EWstrlct  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  re- 
moval of  snow  and  ice  from  the  paved  side- 
walks of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1144.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  592,  79th  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

1145.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  effectiveness  and  administrative 
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efficiency  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
program  under  title  IB  of  the  Ecomonlc  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  Maricopa  County,  with 
emphasis  on  the  city  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  De- 
partment of  Labor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

1146.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  St.\tes,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment loan  program  financial  activities, 
status  as  of  June  30.  1968;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  13304.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
educational  assistance  for  gifted  and  talented 
children;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
485) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  Stat«  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS;  Committee  on  Education 
and  Laboi.  H.R  13310.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
special  programs  for  children  with  specific 
learning  disabilities:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91^86).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama;  H.R.  13763. 
Committee  on  .Appropriations.  A  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  91-487).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  ref ered  as  follows : 

By   Mr.   MILLS    (for   himself   and   Mr. 

Byrnes   of   Wisconsin)  : 

H.R.  13742.  A    bill    to    protect   the   public 

health  and  safety  by  amending  the  narcotic 

drug   laws,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   M;     STAGGERS    (for  Mmself  and 
Mr.  Springer)  : 
H.R.  13743.    A    bill    to    protect    the    public 
health  and  safely  by  amending  the  depres- 
sant,   stimulant,    and    hallucinogenic    drug 
laws,  anv*  for  other  purposes;    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 
H  R.  13744.    A    bill    to    provide    additional 
assistance  for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  in 
the   States   of   Alabama.   Florida,   Louisiana, 
Mississippi,     Virginia,     and     West     Virginia 
which   were   damaged  by   Hurricane   Camille 
of  1969;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  DUNCAN; 
H.R.    13745.   A   bill    to   prohibit  the   Small 
Business    Administration    from    furnishing 
financial  assistance  except  to  American  cit- 
izens;   to   the   Committee    on   Banking    and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  13746.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
program  of  assistance  to  the  States  with  the 
goal  of  achieving  equalized  excellence  in 
schools  'hroughout  the  Nation  over  a  10- 
year  period;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
H  R.  13747.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
program  of  assistance  to  the  States  with  the 
goal  of  achieving  equahzed  excellence  in 
schools  throughout  the  Nation  over  a  10- 
year  period;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 


By  Mrs   GRIFFITHS; 
H  R.  13748.  A  bill  to  establish  In  the  State  , 
of   Michigan   the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional T.akeshore,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on   Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  (for  himself, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Abernetht,  Mr. 
Addabbo.  Mr.  Blackburn,  Mr.  Mor- 
ton.   Mr.    Hunt,    Mr.    Montcomert, 
Mr.    Reid   of    New   York,   Mr.    Sikes, 
and  Mr.   Wiggins)  : 
H.R    13749.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  certain  active 
duty   for   training  to   be   counted   as   active 
duty   for  purposes  of  entitlement  to  educa- 
tional   benefits    under    chapter    34    of    such 
title;    to    the    Committee    on    Veterans'    Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  KU"yKENDALL: 
H.R.   i3750    A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time   Act;    to   the   Committee   on   Interst.ite 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   KYROS; 
H.R.  13751    A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  provide  candidates 
for  congressional  offices  with  certain  oppor- 
tunities   to    purchase    broadcast    time    from 
television  broadcasting  stations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LOWENSTEIN: 
H.R.  13752   A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  candidates  for 
congressional    offices    with    certiin    opportu- 
nities to  purchase  broadcast  time  from  tele- 
vision  broadcasting   stations;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Interst.ite  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Bv  Mr    MIZELL: 
H.R.   13753     A   bill   to  amend   the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  provide  that 
review  committee  members  may  be  appointed 
from   any    county   within   a   State   and   that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  institute 
proceedings   in   court  to   obtain  a  review  of 
any  review  committee  determination;  to  the 
Committee  on  .Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MOSS; 
H.R.  13754   h.  bill  to  amend  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  to  regulate  the  sales 
charge   on    face   amount   certificates;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York; 
H.R.  13755.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Connecticut-New  York  Rail- 
road Passenger  Transportation  Compact;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS; 
H  R.  13756.  A   bill   to  amend  titles   10.  32, 
and  37.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
accountability    and    responsibility    for    U.S. 
property,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL; 
H.R.  13757.  .\    bill    to    increase    the    avail- 
ability  of   guaranteed   home   loan   financing 
for  veterans  and  to  increase  the  income  oi 
the  national  service  life  insurance  fund;   to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  13758.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  standards  of 
conduct  for  certain  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and   Surgery  of   the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  to  provide  guidelines 
with  respect  to  arrangements  between  Vet- 
erans'   Administration    health    facilities    and 
affiliated  institutions,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  'Veterans'  Affairs. 

By      Mr.      TEAGUE      of      Texas      (by 

request)  : 

H  R.  13759.  -A  bill  to  increase  the  rates  of 

compensation  for  certain   severely  disabled 

veterans;    to    the    Committee    on    Veterans' 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 
H.R.  13760.  A    bill    to    provide    additional 
benefits  for  optometry  officers  of   the  uni- 


formed services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  13761.  A  bill  to  provide  comp>enEa- 
tion  for  firemen  not  employed  by  the  United 
States  killed  or  injured  in  the  performance 
of  duty  during  a  civil  disorder,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  13762.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  to  volunteer  fire  com- 
panies, volunteer  ambulance  and  rescue  com- 
panies, and  police  benevolent  associations 
the  preferred  second-class  and  third-class 
mail  rates  for  certain  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama; 
H.R.    13763.   A   bill   making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending   June  30,   1970,   and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.   13764.  A  bill   to  establish   a  national 
policy  for  the  environment;  to  tlje  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  I 
BvMr.  CAHILL:  ' 
H.R.    13765.    A    bill    to   amend   the   act   of 
August  13.  1946.  relating  to  Federal  partici- 
pation in  the  cost  of  protecting  the  shores  of 
the  United  Sttaes.  Its  territories,  and  posses- 
sions, to  iiiclude  privately  owned  property; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    DENT    (for    himself    and    Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia.  Mr   Abeh- 
nethy,    Mr.    Clark,    Mr.    Byrne    of 
Pennsylvania,     Mr.     Vigorito.     Mr. 
Matiiias.  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Whal- 
LEY.  Mr.  Brasco.  Mr.  EviNS  of  Ten- 
nessee.  Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 
Mr.  BiAcci.'Mr.  DoNOHUt.  Mr    Hal- 
pern,     Mr      Gray.     Mr.     Rooney     of 
Pennsylvania,      Mr.      Saylor.      Mr. 
Teague  of  Texas,  Mr.  Sikes,  and  Mr, 
Gaydos)  : 
H.R.  13766.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
expansion  of  trade   in   manufactured   prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  13767.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation '  f  funds  for  Fort  Donelson  National 
Battlefield  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McKN'EALLY; 
H.R.  13768.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  certain 
defects  end  inequities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN; 
H.R.  13769.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorize  any  executive 
department  cr  independent  establishment  of 
the  Government,  or  any  bureau  or  office 
thereof,  to  make  appropriate  accounting  ad- 
justment or  reimbursement  between  the  re- 
spective appropriations  available  to  such 
departments  and  establishments,  or  any  bu- 
reau or  office  thereof."  approved  June  29. 
1966,  so  as  to  include  ■w.-ithin  Its  coverage 
the  municipal  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN ; 
H.R.  13770.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  veterans 
'Who  are  72  years  of  age  or  older  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  unable  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  necessary  hospital  or  domiciliary  care, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs 

By  Mr.  SCHADEBERG  : 
H.R.  13771.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renew^al  of  broadcast  licenses;  on 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Bv  Mr.  UTT; 
H.R.  13772.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
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Social  Security  Act  to  permit  a  State,  under 
Its  section  218  agreement,  to  terminate  so- 
cial security  coverage  for  State  or  local 
policemen  or  firemen  without  affecting  the 
coverage  of  other  public  employees  who  may 
be  members  of  the  same  coverage  group 
(and  to  permit  the  reinstatement  of  cover- 
age for  such  other  employees  In  certain  cases 
where  the  group's  coverage  has  previously 
been  terminated) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr,  PASCELL  (for  himself  and  Mr, 
Mailliard)  : 
H.J.  Res.  894.  Joint  reeolution  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  expenses  of  the  U.S.  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States-Mexico  Commission 
for  Border  Development  and  Friendship;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr,    WATSON     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Rivers,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Pryor  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Henderson, 
Mr.  Blackburn,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr  McClure, 
Mr.    BtTRKE   of    Florida,    Mr.    Lujan, 
Mr,  Railsback,  Mr.  Kuykendall,  Mr. 
Denney,  Mr.   Broyhill   of   Virginia, 
Mr.  Hogan,  Mrs.  May,  Mr   Donohoe, 
Mr.    Cleveland,    Mr.    Chappell.    Mr. 
McEwen,  Mr.  Cowger,  Mr.  Pollock, 
and  Mr.  Ruth)  : 
H.J.  Res.  8«9:  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
creation  of  a-Jolnt  committee  to  study  .md 
make  recommendations  concerning  establish- 
ment of  a  National  College  Student  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    WATSON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
RouDEBUsH,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Don 
H.    Clausen,    Mr.    Carter,    and    Mr. 
Andrews  of  Alabama)  : 
H.J.  Res  896.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
creation  of  a  Joint  committee  to  study  and 
make  recommendations  concerning  establish- 
ment of  a  National  College  Student  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mr.  DOWDY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Poff, 
and  Mr.  Dennis)  : 
H.J.  Bes.  897.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  tlie  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H.J.  Res.  898.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs  MINK  (  for  herself,  Mr.  Leggett, 
Mr.    Van   Deerlin,    Mr.    Waldie,   Mr. 
Edw.^rds  of  California,  Mr   Hawkins, 
Mr.     Anderson     of    California,    Mr. 
Rees,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Tunney,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Cohelan, 
Mr.  Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  and  Mr, 
Hannai  : 
H.J.  Res.  899.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
a  study  and   evaluation  of  the  relationship 
between    underground    nuclear    detonations 
and  seismic  disturbances  and  to  suspend  all 
nuclear    detonations    In    the    region    of    the 
Aleutian  Islands  until  the  conclusion  of  such 
study  and  evaluation;  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  BLANTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abernethy,  Mr  Adair,  Mr.  Addabbo, 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  Alabama,  Mr,  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr,  Ashbrook,  Mr, 
Baring,  Mr,  Berry,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr, 
BiAGGi,  Mr,  Blackburn,  Mr.  Bray, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Broy- 
hill  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Bush,  Mr. 
Chappell,  Mr.  Don  H,  Clausen,  Mr. 
Cleveland,    Mr,    Colmer,    Mr,    Cor- 


BETT,  Mr.  COUGHLIN,  Mr,  Dellen- 
BACK,  and  Mr.  Dennet)  : 
H.  Con.  Bes.  332.  Concurrent  resolution 
condemning  the  treatment  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  by  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  and  urging  the  President  to  initiate 
appropriate  action  for  the  purpose  of  insur- 
ing that  American  prisoners  are  accorded 
humane  treatment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BLANTON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Derwinski,  Mr.  Ding^ll,  Mr.  Dono- 
hub,  Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
EscH,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr 
FoRtMAN,  Mr.  Fountain,  Mr.  Fbiedel, 
Mr  Pulton  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Fuqua, 
Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Hagan,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton,   Mr.    Hanna,    Mr,    Heckler    of 
West     Virginia,     Mr.     Hosmer,     Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr,  Kyros, 
and  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana)  : 
H.    Con.    Res.    333.  Concurrent    resolution 
condemning  .the  treatment  of  American  pris- 
oners  of  war   by  the   Government  of   North 
Vietnam  and  urging  the  President  to  Initiate 
appropriate  action  for  the  purpose  of  insur- 
ing  that   American   prisoners   are   accorded 
humane   treatment;    to  the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BLANTON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
LuKENS,   Mr,    McDade,   Mr.    Madden, 
Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA,  Mr,  Melcher,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr, 
MizBLL,  Mr,  Montgomery,  Mr.  Mtm- 
PHY   of   New  York,   Mr.   Myers,   Mr. 
Obet,    Mr.    Olsen,    Mr.    O'Neal    of 
Georgia,   Mr.   O'Neill   of   Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Ottingeh,  Mr.  Pelly,  Mr. 
Pepper,    Mr,   Pike,   Mr.    Podell,   Mr, 
Pollock,  Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and   Mr.   Pryor  of  Arkansas)  : 
H.    Con.    Res.    334.  Concurrent    resolution 
condemning  the  treatment  of  American  pris- 
oners  of   war   by   the  Government  of   North 
Vietnam  and  urging  the  President  to  Initiate 
appropriate  action  for  the  purpose  of  Insur- 
ing  that   American    prisoners   are   accorded 
humane    treatment;    to    the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BLANTON    (for    himself,    Mr, 
Rarick,  Mr,  Rogers  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
RuppE,  Mr,   St  Germain,   Mr.   Sand- 
man, Mr.  Schwengel,  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr. 
Smith    of   New   York,   Mr,   Stxtbble- 
FiELB,    Mr,    Teague    of    Texas,    Mr, 
Thompson  of  Georgia,  Mr,  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr, 
Tunney,  Mr.  Utt,  Mr,  Whalley,  Mr, 
Whitehurst,  Mr,  Wiggins,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.   Wold,   Mr.   Wydler,  Mr, 
Wyman,    Mr,     Zablocki,    and    Mr. 
ZioM)  : 
H,  Con,  Rea.  335.      Concurrent      resolution 
condemning  the  treatment  of  American  pris- 
oners of   war  by  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  and  urging  the  President  to  initiate 
appropriate  action  for  the  purpose  of  Insur- 
ing  that   Anoerlcan   prisoners    are   accorded 
humane   treatment;    to   the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr,  BLANTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Alexander,  and  Mr,  Scheuer)  ; 
H.  Con,  Rea,  336,  Concurrent  resolution 
condemning  the  treatment  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  by  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  and  urging  the  President  to  Initiate 
appropriate  action  for  the  purf)ose  of  insur- 
ing that  American  prisoners  are  accorded 
humane  treatment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   PLYNT   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hammbuischmidt)  : 
H,    Con,    Res.    337,    Concurrent   resolution 
condemning  the  treatment  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  by  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  and  urging  the  President  to  Initiate 


appropriate  action  for  the  purpose  of  Insur- 
ing that  American  prisoners  are  accorded 
humane  treatment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI : 

H.  Con.  Res.  338.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  hearings  on  Science  and  Strategies 
for  National  Security  In  the  1970's  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Policy 
and  Scientific  Developments,  and  of  addi- 
tional copies  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 

H.  Res.  538.  Resolution  to  grant  additional 
travel  authority  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona : 

H.  Res.  539.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 

H.R.  13773.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Floyd  L 
Gosnell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  13774.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Philip 
Terranova;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr,  STEIGER  of  Arizona: 

H.R.  13775.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  waive  conditions  in 
three  patents  issued  to  Prescott  College, 
Prescott,  Ariz.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 

H.  Res.  540.  Resolution  opposing  the  grant- 
ing of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  certain  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlclarv. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

264,  By  the  SPEAKER :  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  Immigration;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary, 

265,  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  Federal-aid  primary  highway  funds; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

235.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Petition  of  chair- 
man, the  Citizens'  Committee  for  Honesty  In 
Government,  Deerfield,  111.,  relative  to 
amending  the  Constitution  regarding  dec- 
laration of  war;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

236.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Valdo- 
mero  Felix,  Mexican,  Mexico,  relative  to  en- 
tering the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

237.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Mrs. 
Ella  Lemmon  Thomas,  Philadelphia,  Pa,,  rel- 
ative to  redress  of  grievances;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Jtidiciary. 

238.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Mrs. 
William  F.  Saybolt,  Deerfield  Beach,  Fla., 
relative  to  approving  the  reading  of  Holy 
Scriptures  during  space  flights;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
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THOUGHTFULNESS  ACROSS  PARTY 
LINES 


HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  11,  1969 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker, 
recently  the  Nation  witnessed  a  signifi- 
cant display  of  national  unity,  tran- 
scending partisan  political  lines,  in  the 
gracious  meeting  between  President  and 
Mrs.  Nixon  and  lormer  President  and 
Mrs.  Johnson. 

Editorials  pointing  out  the  merits  of 
this  symbolic  joining  of  hands  appeared 
In  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  on 
Augtist  25  and  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
on  August  29.  and  I  would  like  to  include 
these  editorials  in  the  Record  : 

I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Aug.  25,  19691 

President  to  President 

Everyone  wins,  when  simple  human  gra- 
clousness  Is  manifested.  It  was  gracious  of 
President  Nixon  to  invite  former  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  his  wife.  Lady  Bird,  to 
a  birthday  party  in  LBJ's  honor  at  Redwood 
National  Park.  And  it  is  gracious  to  dedicate 
there  a  stretch  of  majestic  trees  as  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  Grove.  It  was  also  gracious  of  the 
Johnsons  to  accept  the  invitation. 

In  her  years  in  the  White  House,  Mrs. 
Johnson  devoted  herself  most  effectively  to 
the  beautification  and  conservation  of  the 
American  environment. 

There  has  been  a  worthy  tendency  lately  of 
White  House  occupants  to  stretch  hands 
across  the  political  divide.  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  consulted  with  General 
Elsenhower.  President  Nixon  stopped  off  at 
Independence,  Missouri,  to  see  former  Presi- 
dent Truman,  and  presented  him  with  a 
White  House  piano.  In  a  different  milieu. 
President  Nixon  was  on  hand  to  honor  Chief 
Justice  Warren  when  he  retired. 

There  is  little  enough  reason,  at  any  time, 
for  the  politics  of  acrimony  and  scorn.  Per- 
haps the  respect  which  recent  presidents, 
when  not  on  the  campaign  trail,  have  shown 
for  each  other  stems  from  understanding  of 
the  heavy  burdens  borne.  At  any  rate,  if 
there  are  any  hatchets  lying  around,  it  is 
fitting  to  bury  them  in  a  forest  of  these 
majestic  trees.  Just  so  long  as  they  are  not 
used  against  the  redwoods! 

|From  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
Aug.  29.  19691 

THOUGHTFULNESS   ACROSS   PaRTY    LiNES 

The  South,  noted  for  hospitality,  probably 
paid  special  attention  to  the  visit  by  the 
Lyndon  Johnson  family  of  Texas  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Richard  Nixon  family  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

A  band  greeted  the  former  President  at  the 
airport,  and  there  was  singing  of  "Happy 
Birthday  to  You"  for  Mr.  Johnson,  61  that 
day.  Mrs.  Nixon  presented  Lady  Bird  Johnson 
a  bouquet  of  yellow  roses,  and  the  band 
launched  into  the  song  of  that  name  identi- 
fied with  Texas. 

After  lunch,  the  Nixon  and  Johnson  fam- 
ilies flew  into  Northern  California  where  a 
grove  in  the  Redwood  National  Forest  was 
dedicated  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  "who,"  said  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  "has  done  so  much  to  stir  in  the 
.American  conscience  a  deepened  sense  of 
unity  with  our  national  environment," 

Mrs,  Johnson's  husband  declared.  "I  don't 
know  of  any  of  my  61  birthdays  that  has 
been  happier  or  one  where  people  have  tried 
to  make  me  happier." 


This  doesn't  mean  the  end  of  the  two- 
party  system  In  America,  of  course,  but  it  was 
a  nice  thing  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nixon,  Repub- 
licans, to  do  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson, 
Democrats, 

Good  manners  and  thoughtfulness  indeed 
can  cross  party  lines. 


A  SIGNIFICANT  COURT  DECISION 
AGAINST  SEX  DISCRIMINATION 
IN  EMPLOYMENT 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  11.  1969 

Mrs,  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
decision  recently  issued  by  Federal  Dis- 
trict Judge  Frank  Johnson  in  Cheat- 
wood  V,  South  Central  Bell  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co.  'CA.  2796-N,  Dist, 
Ct.,  M,D.,  Ala.,  N.D.)  is  an  important 
precedent  in  the  ever-growing  list  of  ju- 
dicial decisions  which  are  slowly,  but 
surely,  helping  to  eliminate  sex  discrim- 
ination in  our  country.  I  think  that 
Members  of  Congress,  and  the  general 
public  will  be  interested  in  knowing 
about  that  case.  The  telephone  company 
had  rejected  applications  by  it.s  women 
employees  for  jobs  as  "commercial  rep- 
resentatives" solely  because  they  were 
women.  The  company  resorted  to  the 
customary  argument  used  by  employers 
who  discriminate  against  women: 
namely,  that  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  prohibiting  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  has  an  exception  for 
jobs  "where  sex  is  a  bona  fide  occupa- 
tional qualification  reasonably  necessary 
to  the  normal  operation  of  that  particu- 
lar business  or  enterprise,"  and  that  the 
job  of  commercial  representative  for  the 
telephone  company  came  within  that  ex- 
ception. 

First,  the  company  said  that  the  em- 
ployee would  at  times  travel  in  rural 
areas  where  she  would  have  to  change 
tires  on  lier  automobile  or  not  find  rest- 
room  facilities.  This,  said  Judge  John- 
son, is  a  "makeweight"  and  "no  proof 
that  all  or  nearly  all  women  would  be  un- 
able to  cope  with  these  difficulties." 

Second,  the  company  said  that  the  job 
might  expose  women  to  harassment  and 
danger  when  collecting  overdue  bills,  or 
collecting  from  telephone  coinboxes  in 
bars  or  poolrooms.  Judge  Johnson  pithily 
dismissed  that  suggestion  by  pointing  out 
that  these  possibilities  are  not  "function- 
ally related  to  sex  '  and  "mean  nothing 
more  than  that  some  women,  and  some 
men,  might  not  wish  to  perform  such 
tasks." 

Third,  the  company  said  that  the  job 
requires  occasional  lifting  of  coinboxes 
in  cases  weighing  from  45  to  80,  and 
sometimes  90  pounds.  On  this  point 
Judge  Johnson  accepted  the  judgment  of 
an  experienced  obstetrician-gynecologist 
who  testified  that  between  25  and  50  per- 
cent of  all  women  could  perform  such 
tasks.  Judge  Johnson  therefore  decided 
that  although  these  weight  lifting  tasks 
"begin  to  approach  the  outei'  limits  of 
what  women  should  undertake,  this  court 


firmly  concludes  that  employer  has  not 
satisfied  its  burden  of  proof,"  established 
by  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Weeks  v.  Southern  Bell  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co..  408  F.  2d  228  (1969); 
namely,  that  the  employer  muBt  have  "a 
factual  basis  for  belicN-ing,  that  all  or 
substantially  all  women  would  be  imable 
lo  perform  safely  and  efficiently  the 
duties  of  the  job  involved." 

Most  significant  is  Judge  Johnson's  ob- 
servation that  the  employer  ought  "to 
determine  on  an  individual  basis 
whether  a  person  is  qualified  for  the  posi- 
tion," rather  than  using  a  "class  distiiic- 
tion"  which  "depiives  some  women  of 
what  they  regard  as  a  lucrative  and 
otherwise  desirable  position." 

Certainly.  I  commend  Judge  Johnson 
on  his  enlightened  approach  to  the  great 
problem  of  sex  disci-imination  in  employ- 
ment; aiid  I  include  the  full  t.ext  of  his 
order  and  judgment,  and  the  ensuing  writ 
of  injiuiction  against  the  South  Central 
Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 
I  In   the  U.S.  Di.strlct   Court   for   the   Middle 

District  of  Alabama,  northern  division  | 
Claudine  B   Cheatwood.  Plaintiff,  r   South 

Central  Bell  Telephone  A;  Telegraph  Co 

Defendant 

(ClvU  action  No.  2796-N) 

ORDER  AND  JUDGMENT 

In  this  action  Mrs  Claudine  B.  Cheatwood 
charges  her  employer.  South  Central  Bell 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company,  with  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex  in  filling  a 
vacancy  for  the  Job  classification  of  commer- 
cial representative  in  Montgomery.  Alabama 
in  violation  of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  42  use.  S  2000e. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  plaintiff  and  two 
other  female  employees  submitted  timely  bids 
for  the  vacancy,  that  Employer  declined  to 
consider  the  bids  of  the  female  employees 
without  considering  their  individual  qualifi- 
cations, and  that  the  Job  was  awarded  to  the 
only  male  applicant. 

It  Is  also  undisputed  that  on  or  about  May 
12,  1967,  within  90  days  following  Employer's 
failure  to  consider  her  application,  plaintiff 
filed  a  charge  of  discrimination  with  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
The  charge  was  amended  on  or  about  July 
20,  1967,  and  was  served  upon  the  Southern 
Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company  {Em- 
ployer's corporate  predecessor)  on  or  abovit 
July  24,  1967  On  July  26.  1968.  the  Commis- 
sion issued  its  decision  finding  that  reason- 
able cause  existed  to  believe  that  Employer 
had  committed  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  in  violation  of  Title  VII.  On  October 
29,  1968,  the  Commission  issued  a  letter  to 
plaintiff  advising  that  its  effort  to  conciliate 
plaintiff's  charge  of  discrimination  had  failed 
to  achieve  voluntary  compliance  and  notify- 
ing her  that  she  could  institute  a  civil  ac- 
tion within  30  days. 

Employer  has,  in  effect,  admitted  a  prima 
facie  violation  of  §  703(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  42  use.  s  2000c-2(a)  which  pro- 
vides in  pertinent  part: 

"(a)  Employer  Practices:  It  shall  be  an 
unlawful  employment  practice  for  an  em- 
ployer—d)  to  fail  or  refuse  to  hire  or  to 
discharge  any  individual,  or  otherwise  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  individual  with  respect 
to  his  compensation,  terms.,  conditions,  or 
privileges  of  employment,  because  of  such 
individuals      .  .  sex  .  .  .  ;  or' 

"(2)   to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  his  em- 
'   ployees  in  any  way  which  would  deprive  or 
tend   to   deprive   ony   individual   of   employ- 
ment  opportunities   or   otherwise    adversely 
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affect  his  statiu  as  an  employee,  because  of 
such  Individual's  .  .  .  sex." 

Employer  has  consistently  contended,  how- 
ever, that  the  position  of  commercial  repre- 
sentative fits  within  the  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral prohibition  of  ilsciimlnatlon  a^lnst 
women  set  forth  in  §  703(e)(1),  42  U.S.C. 
S  2000ea(e)  (1)  which  provides  In  pertinent 
part  : 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  subchapter,  (1)  It  shall  not  be 
an  unlawful  employment  practice  for  an  em- 
ployer to  hire  and  employ  employees,  .  .  . 
on  the  basis  of  his  .  .  .  sex,  ...  in  those 
certain  instances  where  .  .  .  sex,  ...  is  a 
bona  fide  occupational  qualification  reason- 
ably necessary  to  the  normal  operation  of 
that  particular  business  or  enterprise,  .  .  ." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

In  a  recent  case  quite  similar  to  the  one 
sub  judice,  the  Court  of  Appoals  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit  made  clear  that  the  burden  of  proof 
is  on  the  employer  to  demonstrate  that  a 
given  {Kwltlon  fits  within  the  bona  flde  oc- 
cupational qualification  exception.  Weeks  v. 
Southern  Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
408  P.  2d  228  (5th  Clr.  1969).  The  court  in 
Weeks  went  on  to  explain  the  extent  of  the 
showing  required  to  satisfy  that  burden: 

"In  order  to  rely  on  the  bona  flde  occupa- 
tional .qualifibcation  exception,  an  employer 
has  the  burden,  of  proving  that  he  had  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe,  that  is.  a  factual 
basis  for  believing,  that  all  or  substantially 
all  women  would  be  unable  to  perform 
safely  and  efficiently  the  duties  of  the  Job 
involved." 

The  only  issues  in  this  case,  then,  are  de- 
termining the  duties  of  a  commercial  repre- 
sentative and  determining  whether  or  not 
all  or  substantially  all  women  would  be  un- 
able to  perform  tliose  duties  safely  and  effi- 
ciently. 

The  official  Job  description  in  effect  at  the 
time  this  dispute  arose  provides: 

"Commercial  representative — (9/49)  Han- 
dles commercial  matters  primarily  out- 
side the  Company's  office,  such  as  visits  to 
customers'  premises  in  connection  with  crit- 
icisms, facilities,  securing  signed  applica- 
tions where  required,  credit  information,  de- 
posits, advance  payments,  coin  telephone  in- 
spections, ani  visits  in  connection  with  live 
and  final  account  treatment  work.  May  also 
be  assigned  to  work  inside  the  office  pertain- 
ing to  service  and  collections." 

The  testimony  at  trial  produced  more  spe- 
cific descriptions  of  these  duties  and  revealed 
certain  additional  duties  that  go  with  the 
job  in  Montgomery.  Alabama: 

1.  Rural  canvassing  for  new  customers  and 
mileage  checks  for  billing  purposes. 

2.  Relief  of  the  coin  telephone  collector  on 
an  average  of  about  two  days  per  week. 

3.  Destroying  certain  of  employer's  records 
on  a  monthly  and  annual  basis. 

4.  Handling  current  records  of  billing  stubs 
and  handling  supply  requisitions  in  the  of- 
fice. 

5.  Performing  the  biennial  furniture  inven- 
tory. 

Defendant  contends  that  several  features 
of  these  duties  make  them  Inappropriate  for 
performance  by  women.  With  respect  to  the 
rural  canvassing,  it  suggests  the  possibilities 
that  tires  will  need  to  be  changed '  and  that 
restroom  facilities  are  occasionally  inaccess- 
ible. These  contentions  can  be  regarded  as 
little  more  than  makeweights.  There  is  no 
proof  that  all  or  nearly  all  women  would  be 
unable  to  cope  with  these  difficulties.  They  do, 
of  course,  render  the  position  somewhat  un- 
romantic.  But  as  was  said  in  Weeks,  Title 
VII  "vests  individual  women  with  the  power 
to  decide  whether  or  not  to  take  on  unroman- 
tic  tasks." 


'■  A  former  commercial  representative  tes- 
tified that  he  had  to  change  tires  on  the  job 
i  1  times  in  13  years. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Employer  also  contends  that  the  duties  of 
commercial  representative  would  subject  a 
female  employee  to  harassment  and  danger. 
This  is  based  partly  on  problems  arising 
from  the  collection  of  over  due  bills  and 
partly  on  the  fact  that  when  acting  as  a  sub- 
stitute coin  collector,  the  employee  must 
make  collections  In  bars,  fXKjlrooma,  and 
other  such  locations.  Again,  however,  there 
Is  nothing  In  the  record  to  Indicate  that 
these  features  of  the  position  are  function- 
ally related  to  sex.  They  mean  nothing  more 
than  that  some  women,  artd  some  men, 
might  not  wish  to  perform  such  tasks  Here, 
however,  the  record  is  clear  that  one  ob- 
tains this  poeltlon  by  bidding  for  It  and  that 
If  one  is  dissatisfied  It  Is  possible  to  request 
a  transfer  or  a  return  to  the  former  posi- 
tion. 

Employer  lias  consistently  placed  principal 
reliance  on  the  fact  that  certain  aspects  of 
the  Job  as  performed  in  Montgomery  require 
lifting  of  weights.  Although  other  aspects  of 
the  Job  require  occasional  lifting,  the  alleged 
strenuousneas  of  the  position  relates  primar- 
ily to  the  work  involved  in  relieving  the  coin 
collector.  The  evidence  reflects  that  other 
commercial  representatives  in  Montgomery 
have  spent  an  average  of  two  days  per  week 
on  this  rellel  work.  In  a  normal  day  of  this 
work  a  commercial  representative  would  col- 
lect approximately  45  coin  boxes  from  pay 
stations  on  bis  route.  As  they  are  collected, 
these  coin  b©xes  are  placed  in  a  small  metal 
case  which  Is  compact  and  relatively  easy 
to  handle.  Each  case  will  hold  up  to  nine 
coin  boxes.  A  case  weights  approximately 
6  pounds  empty,  and  the  estimates  of  Its 
weight  when  full  varied  from  45  to  80 
pounds.  An  actual  random  sample  indicated 
that  the  average  on  a  particular  day  In 
Montgomery  was  60?4  poiuids.  Occasionally, 
a  case  will  weight  over  90  pounds.  In  a  given 
day,  from  five  to  nine  cases  must  be  handled, 
and  each  case  must  be  lifted  and/or  carried 
full  in,  out  or  around  the  collection  truck 
fotir  times  a  day. 

In  an  effort  to  generate  the  desired  In- 
ferences from  these  facts,  the  parties  en- 
gaged in  a  battle  of  experts.  Defendant  pro- 
duced Dr.  Wood  Herren,  a  doctor  who,  sub- 
sequent to  the  complalned-of  events,  was 
appointed  defendant's  medical  director.* 
Dr.  Herren  is  an  internal  medicine  specialist 
which,  according  to  his  testimony,  is  a  mod- 
ern-day general  practitioner.  He  did  not 
purport  to  be  an  expert  on  either  industrial 
medicine  or  the  care  and  treatment  of  wom- 
en, and  his  observations  were  based  largely 
on  his  experience  in  16  years  of  private  prac- 
tice. Plaintiff  produced  Dr.  Nace  R.  Cohen,  an 
obstetrician  and  gynecologist  for  more  than 
20  years. 

These  medical  experts  agreed,  and,  through 
their  testimony,  enlightened  this  Court  to 
the  effect  that  there  were  certain  genetic 
and  musculo-skeletal  differences  between  the 
sexes:  Males  tend  to  have  a  heavier  muscu- 
lar and  ligamentous  structure;  males  tend 
to  have  a  higher  aerobic  metabolism  rate; 
females  tend  to  have  greater  lordosis,  or 
curvature  of  the  spine;  females  only  are 
susceptible  to  osteoporosis,  a  softening  of 
the  bones  from  hormonal  changes  associated 
with  menopause;,  and  females  only  are  sub- 
ject to  pregnancy. 

The  doctors  did  not  agree,  however,  on  all 
the  effects  of  these  differences.  Both  doctors 
agreed  that  the  differences  in  muscular  and 
ligamentous  structtire  and  in  aerobic  metab- 
olism meant  that  men  can  perform  greater 
amounts  of  work  than  women,  i.e.,  men  can 
lift  more,  more  often,  for  longer  periods  of 
time  than  women.  Dr.  Herren  testlfled  that 
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-  It  was  thus  not  upon  his  advice  that  the 
male  sex  was  made  an  occupational  qualifica- 
tion for  the  position  of  commercial  repre- 
sentative. 


the  lordosis  makes  the  low  back  of  the  fe- 
male more  prone  to  stress  and  strain  from 
lifting;  Dr.  Cohen  testlfled  that  he  knew 
of  no  such  tendency  and  suggested  that  the 
greater  curvature  makes  It  easier  for  women 
to  bend  forward  and  pick  up  objects.* 

Dr.  Herren  seemed  to  feel  that  osteoporosis 
would  be  quite  significant  in  preventing 
women  from  safely  performing  this  Job;  Dr. 
Cohen,  with  considerable  experience  in  this 
particular  subject,  testified  that  only  about 
5  percent  of  the  female  population  has  a 
significant  degree  of  osteoporosis  prior  to  age 
65.  The  doctors  agreed  that  in  most  cases 
osteoporosis  can  be  modified  or  avoided  al- 
together with  hormonal  treatment.  The 
doctors  also  agreed  that  little  lifting  should 
be  done  during  pregnancy.  Finally.  Dr. 
Cohen  testified  that  in  his  opinion  between 
25  and  50  percent  of  the  female  population 
could  perform  the  coin  collector  relief  work; 
Dr.  Herren.  while  not  asked  by  Employer 
whether  all  or  substantially  all  women  could 
perform  the  Job.  admitted  on  cross  examina- 
tion that  some  women,  depending  upon  the 
individual,  could  perform  the  lifting  with- 
out hazards. 

A  thorough  consideration  of  the  evidence 
makes  clear  that  it  Is  "rational,"  rather 
than  merely  capricious,  for  the  employer  to 
discriminate  against  women  as  a  class  in 
filling  this  position,  i.e..  on  the  average, 
men  can  perform  these  tasks  somewhat 
more  efficiently  and  perhaps  somewhat  more 
safely  than  women.  Employer  relies  upon 
a  statement  in  Bowe  v.  Colgate-Palm.olive 
Co..  272  F.  Supp.  332,  365  (S.D.  Ind.  1967). 
for  the  proposition  that  such  a  showing  is 
sufficient  to  rely  upon  the  bona  fide  occupa- 
tional qualification  exception: 

"Generally  recognized  physical  capabili- 
ties and  physical  limitations  of  the  sexes 
may  be  made  the  basis  for  occupational 
qualifications  In  generic  terms." 

As  indicated  above,  however.  Employer 
faces  a  more  substantial  burden.  The  lan- 
guage quoted  from  Boue  was  specifically 
rejected  in  Weeks  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  and 
the  Commission  is  urging  on  appeal  that 
it  be  rejected  by  the  Seventh  Circuit — in 
both  instances  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  if  it  were  followed  the  bona  fide  oc- 
cupational exception  would  swallow  the  rule 
against  discrimination. 

Weeks  requires  Employer  to  show  that  all 
or  substantially  all  women  would  be  unable 
to  perform  safely  and  efficiently  the  duties  of 
the  position  Involved.  While  It  may  be  that, 
in  terms  of  lifting  weights,  the  duties  of  this 
position  begin  to  approach  the  outer  limits 
of  what  women  should  undertake,  this  Court 
firmly  concludes  that  Employer  has  not  sat- 
isfied its  burden  of  proof.  Dr.  Cohen's  testi- 
mony that  25  to  50  percent  of  the  female 
sex  could  perform  the  Job.  while  not  standing 
alone,  is  accepted  by  this  Court  and  fully 
rebuts  Employer's  contention.  Nor  is  the  fact 
that  pregnant  women  should  not  perform 
the  job  of  crucial  importance.  Employer  can 
have  a  rule  against  pregnant  women  being 
considered  for  this  position,  but  Title  VII 
surely  means  that  all  women  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded from  consideration  because  some  of 
them  may  become  pregnant. 

It  is  not  inappropriate  to  observe  in  con- 
clusion that  It  appears  to  this  Court  that  It 
will  not  impose  a  hardship  on  this  Employer 
to  determine  oh  an  Individual  basis  whethpr 
a  person  is  qualified  for  the  position  of  com- 
mercial representative.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  use  of  this  class  distinc- 
tion deprives  some  women  of  what  they  re- 


^  Here,  and  in  other  instances  where  the 
testimony  of  the  doctors  conflict,  this  Court 
flnds  that  the  experience  of  Dr.  Cohen  is 
more  specifically  related  t/>  the  problem  at 
band,  that  hla  testimony  tends  to  be  more 
detailed  and  relevant,  and  that  his  conclu- 
sions are  more  persuasive. 
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gard  as  a  lucrative  and  otherwise  desirable 
position. 

Accordingly,  this  Court  now  specifically 
finds  and  concludes  that  the  male  sex  is  not 
a  bona  flde  occupational  qualiflcation  for  the 
position  of  commercial  representative  in 
Montgomery,  Alabama. 

It  Is  therefore  ordered,  adjudged  and  de- 
creed that  defendant  South  Central  Bell 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company,  its  agents, 
officers,  employees,  successors,  and  all  those 
in  active  concert  or  participation  with  it,  be 
and  each  is  hereby  enjoined  from  failing  and 
refusing  to  make,  within  30  days  from  the 
date  of  this  order,  a  new  determination  of 
entitlement  to  the  position  of  commercial 
representative  in  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
previously  awarded  to  William  E.  Noble,  in 
which  plaintiff  and  all  other  employees  bid- 
ding on  the  Job  shall  be  considered  on  the 
basis  of  their  individual  qualifications  and 
without  regard  to  their  sex. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  counsel  for  plain- 
tiff, Mr.  J.  R.  Goldthwaite.  Jr..  be  awarded  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee.  In  an  amount  to 
be  agreed  upxjn  by  the  parties  or  to  be  deter- 
mined by  this  Court  upon  the  basis  of  writ- 
ten evidence  submitted  within  15  days  from 
the  date  of  this  order. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  the  costs  Incurred 
In  this  proceeding  be  and  they  are  hereby 
taxed  against  defendant  South  Central  Bell 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company. 

Done  this  the  31st  day  of  July,  1969. 
Prank  M.  Johnson,  Jr.. 

U.S.  District  Judge. 

I  In   the  U.S.   District  Cotirt  for  the  Middle 
District  of  Alabama,  northern  division] 

CtAUDINE  B.  CHEATWOOD,  PLAINTIFF.  V .  SOUTH 

Central  Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
Defendant 

(ClvU  action  No.  2796-N) 

WRIT   OP   INJUNCTION 

To  the  above-named  defendant: 

Take  notice  that  you.  your  agents,  officers, 
employees,  successors,  and  all  those  in  active 
concert  or  participation  with  you.  who  shall 
receive  notice  of  this  order,  be  and  you  are 
hereby  enjoined  as  more  particularly  set  out 
in  the  order  and  Judgment  made  and  entered 
by  this  Court  in  this  cause  and  filed  with  the 
Clerk  of  this  Court  on  the  31st  day  of  July, 
1969,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  served 
upon  you. 

This  writ  of  injunction  is  issued  in  accord- 
ance with  said  order  and  Judgment. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  this 
Court,  at  Montgomery.  Alabama,  on  this  the 
1st  day  of  August,  1969. 

R.  C.  DOBSON, 

Clerk  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Middle  District  of  Alabama. 


A  MAN  SPEAKS  OUT 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  11.  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  apparent  that  there  is  great 
waste  of  money  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  am  pleased  that  this  adminis- 
tration is  thoroughly  reviewing  programs 
in  order  to  insure  that  the  most  effective, 
efficient  programs  are  kept,  and  that  the 
others  be  phased  out  as  necessary.  Cer- 
tainly, a  reordering  of  priorities  has  long 
been  overdue. 

The  letter  following  details  one  area 
where  this  examination  of  Federal  fund- 
ing should  lead  to  some  changes: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AuccsT  15,  1969. 
Representative  Sam  Steiger, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.. 

Dear  Mr.  Steiger  :  Several  months  ago  I 
paid  IRS  some  $100  for  my  son's  income 
taxes,  because  he  and  his  wife  simply  didn't 
have  the  money.  I  was  dismayed  to  find  that 
some  14'^r  of  their  gross  income  had  gone  to 
pay  federal  income  taxes  in  1968  Consider 
their  situation:  working  nights,  going  to  col- 
lege, taking  help  from  both  sets  of  parents, 
borrowing  $1,000  a  year  from  the  Valley 
Bank  to  pay  tuition  The  results?  They'll  be 
exhausted  and  $4,000  in  debt  when  he  grad- 
uates— and  60'  of  the  debt  will  have  been 
borrowed  to  pay  income  taxes.  There  is  some- 
thing very  wrong  in  such  a  set-up.  and  es- 
pecially so  if  the  argument  for  the  GI  Bill 
(that  money  spent  on  college  is  refrovered 
by  higher  earnings  and  higher  taxes)  Is  valid. 
By  an  odd  co-incidence,  almost  exactly 
what  they  paid  in  taxes  was  given  me  to 
attend  an  EPDA  "Institute  "  for  Latin  teach- 
ers this  summer.  (HEW  will  be  crowing  to 
you  about  this.  I'm  told.)  Now  I'm  curious. 
Please  tell  me  why  the  US.  taxpayer  spent 
over  $80,000  this  summer  to  "Improve"  the 
teaching  of  Latin?  Almost  nobody  seems  to 
want  Latin.  The  experts — even  the  friendly 
experts — predict  its  demise  as  a  high  school 
subject  within  5  years:  Phoenix  Union  sys- 
tem has  four  or  five  of  us  who  no  longer 
have  any  students.  Yet  in  the  last  four  years 
certain  universities  (Minnesota  and  Illinois 
principally)  have  gotten  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tax  dollars.  .  .  .  For  what? 

Whatever  the  rationale,  the  results  have 
been  to  push  the  careers  of  certain  glib  fel- 
lows who  can  write  gobbledygook  "propos- 
als"— Gerald  Erickson  at  Minnesota  and 
Richard  Scanlan  at  Illinois,  The  whole  circus 
at  Illinois  was  a  snow  Job  for  their 
"Method" — the  so-called  multi-sensory  ap- 
proach. 

Now  Latin  is  small  stuff  and  who  gets  ex- 
cited about  a  few  hundred  grand  of  the  tax- 
payers' money?  But  what  about  the  Modern 
Foreign  Languages?  Almost  every  MFL 
teacher  I  know  has  had  one  to  tliree  paid 
institutes  and  thousands  have  had  paid  va- 
cations abroad.  Has  MFLr-^Baching  improved? 
Not  according  to  the  stua!es  and  the  MFL 
Journals.  Is  the  audio-lingual  method  that 
has  been  pushed  by  these  Instltvites  a  great 
improvement?  Again  not  by  the  studies.  Or 
how  about  Math?  There  were  250  MaUi 
teachers  at  Illinois  and  that  was  only  one 
of  pages  of  Institutes  listed  for  this  summer. 
Are  the  kiddies  learning  more  Math?  Has  any- 
one taken  a  look  at  results?  What  are  we 
getting  for  these  programs? 

Now  I  sort  of  hate  to  complain  about  the 
high  school  teachers'  little  rackets  because 
the  real  cumshaw  is  being  held  tightly  to  the 
college  types'  bosoms.  We  are  developing  a 
class  of  grantees  whose  arrogance  makes 
Marie  Antoinette  look  like  Patient  Griselda, 
They  were  at  Illinois  wholesale  wth  their 
histories  of  one  grant  after  another.  Tell 
me.  why  should  the  taxpayer  (as  an  exam- 
ple) shell  out  for  a  Concordance  of  Livy? 
As  a  classicist.  1  see  its  value  to  a  few  clas- 
sicists, but  as  a  national  concern  .  .  .  ?  And. 
if  it  is  vital  to  the  national  objectives,  why 
hasn't  It  been  finished?  The  bird  has  been 
at  the  gravy  train  long  enough!  Does  he 
scramble  his  computer  tapes  every  evening 
to  prevent  piracy?  Or  to  hide  failure? 

Well,  after  this  summer,  it  seems  obvious 
that  you  people  in  the  Congress  are  permit- 
ting some  pretty  odd  uses  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  The  Congress  may  not  be  capable  of 
cutting  expenses,  but  they  obviously  could 
be  ctit  back  without  hurting  the  country. 
And  if  tliey  were  some  young  people  in  col- 
lege might  not  have  to  go  in  hock  to  pay  the 
taxes  that  permit  some  others  such  sinecures. 
Let's  get  behind  the  tax  reforms,  but  let's 
also  get  behind  some  spending  reform. 
Sincerely  yours. 
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MINNESOTA  NEWSWOMAN   ADDS 
SPARK 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  11,  1969 

Mr.  NELSEN  Mr  Speaker,  Americans 
can  take  overwhelming  pride  in  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  appointment  of  Mary  J. 
Kyle — Mrs.  Earle  Kyle.  Sr. — of  Minne- 
apolis to  serve  on  the  National  Citizens 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Women.  We  can  be  confident  that  this 
Republican  dynamo  will  serve  with  great 
distinction  and  leal  concern  for  the  im- 
provement of  job  opportunities  avail- 
able to  women. 

By  way  of  introduction,  I  am  pleased 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
feature  story  about  her  which  appeared 
in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
on  September  1 :  » 

Mary      Kyle      Speaks      Mind:       Crusading 

Woman   Editor   To    .^dd   Spark    to   Nixon 

Committee 

(By  Dorothy  Lewis) 

Anyone  touched  by  the  electric  personal- 
ity of  Mary  Kyle  is  forever  impreesed.  Like 
a  lightning  rod.  she  attracts  everyone  she 
meets,  and  emits  a  small  aura  of  electricity 
wherever  she  happens  to  be. 

Intelligent  and  gracious  (when  she  wants 
to  be)  she  can  charm  her  strongest  oppo- 
nents with  her  warmth  and  honesty.  Or  she 
can  send  sparks  fiying  in  all  directions. 

Whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  when  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon  named  her  last  week  to 
his  national  Citizens  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Status  of  Women,  he  gainec*.  him.self  a 
crusader — and  a  very  vocal  one. 

The  dynamic  editor-publisher  of  tile  Twin 
Cities  Courier,  weekly  Negro  newspaper,  has 
been  crusading  for  one  thing  or  another 
since  she  was  in  h|r  teens. 

At  14.  she  gave  a  talk  on  youth  to  her 
mother's  social  club  and  told  the  ladies  they 
were  a  "bunch  of  old  fogies"  and  were  "driv- 
ing themselves  over  a  cliff  "  lor  not  trying 
to  nnderstand  teenagers. 

Now  she  carries  on  her  crusades  in  her 
newspaper  column  or  in  her  broadcast  as 
editorial  commentator  on  the  KMSP  tele- 
vision news  program. 

In  her  television  role,  she  is  the  only 
woman  editorialist  In  the  Twin  Cities,  and 
perhaps  the  only  one  in  the  nation. 

She  is  probably  best  known  for  her  stand 
against  black  militant  extremists.  "The 
American  culture  is  amalgamated — if  It  Isn't 
a  meltlngpot.  Each  race  and  nationality  has 
contributed  toward  that  culture,  and  the 
Negro  culture  is  an  integral  part  of  our 
nation. 

"Both  races  are  caught  in  histiorical  cir- 
cumstances. We  have  to  work  the  way  oui 
together.  Neither  can  do  It  alone. 

"The  black  radicals  preaching  separatism 
are  only  letting  the  white  man  off  the  hook, 
which  is  Just  what  white  racists  ^vant,"  she 
reasons. 

Mrs.  Kyle  says  she  and  "the  Silent  and 
unseen  majority"  of  Minneapolis  Negroes — 
according  to  her  figures,  there  are  35  to  50 
"trouble  makers"  among  the  city's  15.000 
Negroes — do  not  share  the  extremists'  views 
and  are  "shocked  "  at  the  amount  of  trouble 
they  can  stir  up  and  the  publicity  they  get 

The  election  of  Mlnneapiolis  Mayor  Charles 
Setnvig  this  year  on  his  "law  and  order" 
campaign  shows  how  the  public  feels  The 
voters  hit  the  extremists."  she  said,  "right 
in  the  ballot  box.  And  they're  doing  it  all 
over  the  country." 

A  certain  amount  of  the  reaction  may  be 
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the  wblte  backlash,  but  for  the  meet  part, 
It  expresses  the  opinion  of  that  vast  unseen 
majority — black  and  white,  she  contends. 

The  "opinionated"  Mrs.  Kyle  has  \'lewB  on 
practically  every  controversial  topic.  For  ex- 
ample she  favors  Nixon's  proposed  "work- 
fare"  welfare  program  which  she  feels  fos- 
ters Incentive  and  independence.  She  thinks 
the  present  system  Just  hasn't  worked.  "The 
poor  are  Just  as  poor,"  she  points  out. 

She  feels  the  same  way  about  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  "The  poor  are  still 
poor,  except  for  the  few  earning  the  salaries 
on  programs,"  she  said. 

As  to  her  own  background,  Mary  Kyle 
came  up  the  hard  way,  hurdling  discrimina- 
tion and  "hard  times"  along  the  road. 

Bom  In  St.  Paul,  she  has  lived  most  of  her 
life  In  Minneapolis,  and  majored  In  chemi- 
cal engineering  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Her  writing  career  began  later,  after  she 
had  married  and  was  the  mother  of  four 
children.  She  began  writing  for  the  St.  Paul 
Sun  weekly  newspaper,  and  studied  Journal- 
Ism  through  the  University  of  Minnesota  ex- 
tension school. 

Now  n  grandmother  of  six.  she  launched 
her  own  newspajjer  two  years  ago.  fired  by 
an  aHabitlo»-to  create  a  newsworthy  paper, 
"something -<Ufferent  to  make  weekly  Jour- 
nalism dynamic." 

She  Is  now  active  in  many  professional 
organizations  not  to  mention  civic  groups 
such  as  United  Fund,  Urban  League,  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  and  so  on. 

Her  Interest  In  politics  was  sparked  soon 
after  her  marriage  when  a  friend  challenged 
her  to  "clean  up"  what  Mary  Kyle  saw  as 
"dirty  politics."  She  began  at  the  precinct 
level  and  has  been  active  in  Republican  pol- 
itics ever  since. 

"I  liked  the  Republican  party  because  It's 
orderly  and  businesslike.  How  I  think  life 
should  be,"  she  explained. 

She's  all  set  for  action  on  the  Status  of 
Women  Council,  and  accepted  the  role  only 
after  she  was  assured  she  would  see  some 
real  work  done.  "If  It's  a  window  dressing 
role,"  she  told  a  White  House  representative, 
"forget  It." 

Women,  as  she  sees  it.  have  been  discrim- 
inated against  almost  as  much  as  the  Negro, 
and  being  both,  "I  have  some  ideas  on  whAt 
we  need,"  she  says  with  conviction. 

And  as  she  has  proved  throughout  her  life, 
when  Mary  Kyle  sets  her  mind  to  do  some- 
thing— she  does  It. 


PRESERVING  CLARK  COUNTY'S 
SPOT  IN  HISTORY  HAS  BEEN  A  40- 
YEAR  FIGHT  FOR  JEFF  MAN 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Thii-sday,  September  11.  1969 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  this  excellent  article, 
depicting  one  mans  im tiring  efiforts  to 
preserve  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  an  ir- 
replaceable fossil  reef  situated  in  the 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Jeflersonville-Ne'w 
Albany,  Ind.,  metropolitan  areas. 

As  one  who  also  is  concerned  for  the 
preservation  of  this  unique  geological 
phenomenon,  I  can  vouch  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  Dr.  Munich  in  his  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  area. 

The  article,  by  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times  staff  writer,  Jack 
Schneider,  reads  as  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Preserving  Clark  Cottntt's  Spot  in  History 

Has  Betm  a  40-Yea«  Pioht  fob  Jepf  Man 
(By  Jack  Schneider) 

For  moet  of  his  40  years  Don  Munich  has 
been  carrying  on  a  love  affair. 

It's  one  in  which  Mrs.  Munich  heartily 
concurs. 

The  object  of  Munich's  unabashed  affection 
is  Clark  County. 

"I've  be«n  from  one  coast  to  the  other," 
Munich  says,  "and  as  faj-  as  I  know.  Clark 
County  is  one  of  the  finest^  counties  in  the 
country  to  live  in.  It  has  everything." 

Then,  after  a  brief  pause,  he  adds,  "Or  at 
least  It  HAD  everything." 

The  emphasis  on  the  "had" — and  the  tone 
of  disdain  with  which  it  was  uttered — is  a 
tlF>off  to  Munich's  attitude  toward  what  he 
considers  a  needless  squandering  and  mis- 
management of  Clark  County's  resources  and 
heritage. 

"I  have  the  utmost  appreciation  for  Clark 
County's  history,  and  I  have  faith  in  its 
future."  Munich  says.  "But  it's  nothing  short 
of  tragic  that  we  haven't  done  a  better  Job 
of  protecting  our  priceless  resources  and 
heritage. 

"The  way  we  have  been  abusing  the  county, 
I'm  afraid  we  are  going  to  have  to  put  up  a 
lot  of  markers  saying  here's  where  something 
had  been." 

HAS  TWO   DEGREES 

Munich  Is  a  JefTersonville  dentist  who  pre- 
fers not  to  be  called  or  referred  to  as  "doc- 
tor." Besides,  his  degree  in  dentistry,  he  also 
has  a  degree  in  geology.  He  worked  as  a 
geologist  before  becoming  a  dentist  10  years 
ago. 

It's  not  surprising  that  one  career  wouldn't 
be  enough  for  this  ubiquitous  man  of  far- 
reaching  Interests. 

Munich  Is  perhaps  most  closely  associated 
with  his  eCorts  to  have  a  park  established 
at  the  Palls  of  the  Ohio.  He  formed  the  Palls 
Area  Preservation  Committee,  and  he  is 
chairman  of  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  Interstate 
Park  Commission  that  will  work  toward 
creation  of  a  park. 

For  many  years  Munich  has  championed 
the  F^ls  area  as  potentially  one  of  Clark 
County's  greatest  assets.  He  has  made  count- 
less speeches  urging  the  area's  preservation 
and  establishment  of  a  jjark  there. 

But  Munich,  who  grew  up  in  the  Falls  area, 
can  become  just  as  eloquent  and  enthusiastic 
about  virtually  any  other  subject  affecting 
Clark  County. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  county's 
history  as  It  relates  to  George  Rogers  Clark 
and  his  brother  William  Clark. 

"I  think  what  happened  in  Clark  County 
had  more  to  do  with  America  becoming 
what  it  is  today  than  what  happened  in  Bos- 
ton," Munich  saj-s.  "Plymouth  Rock  was  sim- 
ply one  of  the  places  where  one  of  the  groups 
carrying  the  charter  from  the  king  of  Eng- 
land got  off  on  this  continent.  None  of  those 
people  came  to  America  with  any  idea  of  do- 
ing what  America  has  done  since. 

"It  was  George  Rogers  Clark  and  William 
Clark  who  took  the  nation  from  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
in  a  single  generation.  They  lived  In  Clark 
County  and  made  most  of  their  plans  here. 

"When  Qeorge  Rogers  Clark  stepped  across 
the  river  here  at  the  F^Us  that  was  the  first 
time  we  left  the  land  tlxat  the  king  had  given 
us.  He  estabUshed  ClarksvlUe  as  the  first 
American  settlement  in  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory. He  eventually  took  a  hunk  of  land 
bigger  than  the  whole  United  States  then, 
going  to  the  Mississippi. 

"Later  William  Clark,  who  was  living  with 
George  Rogers  Clark  in  Clark  County,  met 
Meriwether  Lewis  at  the  Falls  here,  and  to- 
gether they  earned  the  nation  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  AU  that  happened  from  here." 

I    SADDENED   BT  DIGGING 

Munich  bemoans  the  fact  that  several  years 
ago  much  of  the  area  at  the  original  site  at 
ClarksvlUe  was  dug  up. 
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"We  allowed  all  the  artifacts  from  the  first 
toehold  out  of  the  land  the  king  gave  us 
in  this  country  to  be  hauled  to  Louisville  to 
make  the  fill  for  the  Riverside  expressway," 
Munich  says. 

"I  think  it  would  be  better  to  dig  up 
Plymouth  Rock  and  the  land  around  it  and 
haul  it  to  New  York  to  make  a  fill." 

Adding  Insult  to  injury,  as  far  ae  Munich 
Is  concerned,  is  the  fact  that  a  dump  is  now 
being  op>erated  in  the  area  that  was  dug  up. 

"We  got  a  circuit  court  order  to  close  the 
dump,  but  it  was  never  closed,  and  it  is  now 
being  opyerated  seven  days  a  week  in  con- 
tempt of  court,"  Munich  says. 

"When  you  holler  to  the  Plan  Commission 
or  the  Zoning  Board  that  you  are  desecrating 
something  priceless  here  they  claim  they  are 
vmaware  of  it.  You  tell  them  again,  and  they 
still  claim  they  are  unaware  of  it.  You  have 
to  learn  something  like  this  as  children, 
apparently,  to  have  a  deep  subconscious  feel- 
ing for  it." 

DITMP  IS  IN  PROPOSU)  PARK  AREA 

Tlie  dump  Is  on  a  gravel  and  dirt  rotul  that 
is  an  extension  of  Harrison  Avenue  In  Clarks- 
vlUe and  winds  through  the  Falls  area.  It  is 
in  the  1,400-acre  area  that  Munich  hopes  to 
have  included  in  the  proposed  park  at  the 
Palls. 

"I  want  to  do  what  we  can  to  preserve  the 
Palls  axea  and  to  make  our  next  generation 
aware  of  its  importance  in  history — not  Just 
to  this  country  but  to  the  world,'  he  says. 

The  chief  significance  of  the  area  to  the 
world  is  the  presence  of  the  fossil  beds  from 
the  Devonian  Age.  which  was  a  period  about 
350  million  years  ago  when  animals  first 
emerged  from  the  sea  and  began  living  on 
land. 

Munich  feels  there  should  be  a  monument 
erected  at  the  Falls  like  the  one  to  be  placed 
at  Cape  Kennedy  marking  that  as  the  point 
on  earth  from  which  Americans  first  ven- 
tured safely  into  space. 

"At  the  Falls  we  should  have  a  monument 
saying  that  from  this  point  in  the  Middle 
Devonian  animals  first  ventured  onto  dry 
land,"  Munich  says. 

"We  are  custodians  of  these  pieces  of  rock 
for  the  world,  Just  as  we  are  custodians  of  the 
ancient  site  of  ClarksvlUe  for  America." 

Munich  recalls  that  when  he  played  in  the 
Falls  area  as  a  boy  there  were  fossils  lying 
loose  In  the  pot  holes  of  the  rock. 

"They  were  picked  up  and  carried  away  by 
souvenir-hunters,  and  companies  shipped 
them  all  over  the  world,"  he  says.  "This  was 
carried  on  to  a  point  where  today  there  are 
no  loose  fossils  left." 

In  addition,  Munich  says  that  even  while 
his  group  was  in  the  process  of  preserving  the 
Falls  area  about  half  the  rock  in  which  the 
fossils  are  imbedded  "has  been  lost." 

The  rock  was  buried  when  a  modification 
was  made  in  McAlplne  Dam  about  three  years 
ago. 

Another  result  of  the  modification,  accord- 
ing to  Munich,  was  to  virtually  eliminate  a 
flock  of  egrets  that  used  to  live  in  the  Falls 
area.  He  points  out  that  there  were  42  egrets 
living  there  before  the  dam  was  changed. 
The  next  year  there  were  16,  and  this  year 
there  are  only  2. 

"The  reason  the  egrets  left  was  because  we 
wiped  out  what  they  came  to  eat.  The  water 
no  longer  runs  over  the  rocks,  making  it 
impossible  for  the  egrets  to  fish  there,"  he 
says. 

SYMPTOMATIC    OF    GENERAL    FEELING 

Munich  feels  this  is  symptomatic  of  man's 
general  disregard  for  the  natural  order  of 
things  In  his  environment. 

"Man  cant  live  without  animals  and 
plants,  an<?  yet  when  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
builds  something  like  a  dam  there  is  no  re- 
gard for  the  ecology  of  the  area,"  he  says. 
"We  have  destroyed  whole  species  of  animals, 
and  I  don't  think  we  can  do  that  sort  of 
things  and  survive. 

"We  teach  a  kid  to  have  a  balanced 
aquarium,    but    we   don't   seem    to   be   con- 
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cerned  whether  the  environment  we  live  in 
remains  balanced  and  perpetually  running. 

"The  same  lack  of  forethought  can  be 
found  in  the  way  we  are  squandering  our 
oil  and  mineral  suppUes,  even  the  air  we 
breathe  The  cockroach  has  been  on  this 
earth  200  million  years.  We  have  been  here 
one  million  years.  We  are  a  new  species  with 
our  whole  future  ahead  of  us.  But  at  the  rate 
we  re  going  our  natural  re.sources  will  be  all 
vised  up  before  long." 

Munich  blames  our  educational  system  for 
much  of  our  problems. 

"Our  educational  values  are  out  of  date." 
he  says.  "Our  schools  are  still  pointed  to- 
ward making  money  instead  of  preparing  a 
person  to  be  of  value  to  his  community  and 
feeling  like  he  lias  done  something  worth- 
while when  he  dies. 

"No  matter  how  rich  somebody  Is,  he  can't 
keep  from  being  affected  by  this  thing  if  we 
run  short  of  oxygen  or  if  we  have  to  see 
trash  scattered  all  around.  The  richest  man 
in  the  United  States  has  to  look  at  the  eye- 
sores that  the  poorest  man  has  to  look  at.  So 
Just  money  won't  save  us  from  the  things 
we  are  creating  here." 


MAKING     A     CONVICT    RELIABLE- 
PRISON'S  IMPOSSIBLE  TASK? 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  11.  1969 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  9,  the  Detroit  News  carried 
an  article  entitled  "Making  a  Convict 
Reliable — Prison's  Impossible  Task?"  in 
which  the  author,  Al  Sandner,  related  a 
recent  interview  he  had  ■with  Mr.  Gus 
Harrison,  Michigan  State  corrections 
director,  concerning  the  role  the  correc- 
tions system  plays  in  our  crimirial  justice 
system.  I  urgently  request  my  colleagues 
to  read  this  article  which  I  am  placing 
in  the  Congressional  Record  with  the 
view  that  too  little  attention  has  been 
focused  on  the  impact  of  corrections  on 
our  society.  However,  the  real  answer  to 
the  problem  is  that  we  must  do  mort  to 
prevent  crime  in  the  first  place. 

[From  the  Detroit  News,  Sept.  9,  1969] 

Making    a    Convict    Reliable — Prison's 

Impossible  Task? 

(By  Al    Sandner) 

Lansing. — "Everybody  has  his  favorite 
panacea  in  the  search  for  solutions  to  crime," 
says  State  Corrections  Director  Gus  Harrison. 

One  of  them  is:  "Just  give  a  man  a  skill 
he  can  use  and  he'll  go  out  and  get  a  Job  and 
become  a  model   citizen." 

It  Just  doesn't  work  that  way. 

In  fact.  Harrison  said,  although  nearly  half 
the  men  paroled  in  Michigan  leave  prison 
with  Job  skills,  this  kind  of  training  is  one 
of  the  least  worries  of  the  prospective 
employer. 

"We  have  offers  from  all  sorts  of  firms  of 
Jobs  for  parolees,"  he  said.  "They  don't  ask 
for  trained  men;  they're  willing  to  do  the 
training  themselves. 

"They  Just  ask,"  he  said  with  a  touch  of 
Irony,  "that  the  men  be  reUable." 

This  quality,  Harrison  feels,  is  at— or 
near — the  very  heart  of  some  of  the  social 
problems  that  make  a  prison  system  neces- 
sary in  the  first  place. 

If  corrections  people  could  make  prisoners 
reliable,  they  probably  would  also  have  dis- 
covered the  formula  to  change  basic  atti- 
tudes, develop  work  habits  and  incentives  or 
overcome  the  bad  attitudes  and  hostilities 
developed  over  a  lifetime. 
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One  man  in  10  enters  prison  with  a  Job 
skill;  one  in  two  leaves  with  one. 

Some  2,067  prisoners  are  now  being  trained 
in  such  areas  as  blueprint  reading,  food 
services,  machine  shop,  auto  service  and 
mechanics,  garage  trades,  welding,  basic  elec- 
tricity and  electronics,  carpentry  and  data 
processing  and   computer   programing. 

Each  major  vocational  area  Is  served  by 
a,^ommlttee  of  professionals  which  meets 
several  times  a  year. 

They  "review  the  curriculum  and  make  sug- 
gestions" for  bringing  the  program  up  to 
date  and  relating  it  to  actual  Job  needs  on 
the  outside. 

"And  we  take  their  suggestions  seriously," 
Harrison  said. 

Still,  a  yearlong  study  financed  by  the 
Levin  Foundation  of  Detroit  and  soon  to  be 
published,  will  show  that  "one  in  10,  per- 
haps one  in  eight,  parolees  stay  in  the  Job 
area  for  which  they  were  trained  for  any 
significant  length  of  time." 

The  reasons  are  many,  Harrison  said. 
Among  them : 

In  limes  of  plenty,  it's  easy  to  get  a  non- 
skilled  Job  in  the  auto  industry. 

Even  a  sweeper  in  a  factory  frequently 
makes  more  than  an  apprentice  in  a  skilled 
trade  area  .  .  .  many  of  these  men  are  sim- 
ply not  geared  to  such  long-range  thinking 
( taking  a  lower  wage  today  in  order  to  make 
more  money  tomorrow ) . 

The  paroUee  may  feel  more  comfortable 
falling  back  into  the  old  Job  patterLs  once 
he  gets  on  the  outside  .  .  .  applying  for  a 
new  Job  in  a  new  setting  can  be  Intimidat- 
ing for  one  who  doesn't  know  what  to  ex- 
pect or  what's  expected  of  him. 

Nor  do  we  want  to  fault  the  man  who  Isn't 
using  his  prison-taught  skills;  he  may  well 
be  doing  something  better. 

The  corrections  system  Is  now  providing 
prejob  counseling  for  men  about  to  leave 
prison,  bringing  in  outsiders — including  ex- 
convicts — to  tell  them  what  they  can  expect 
on  the  outside  and  what's  expected  of  them. 

To  look  to  vocational  training  as  anything 
more  than  a  small  element  In  the  fight 
against  crime  is  like  using  a  piece  of  tape 
on  a  fractured  skull,  prison  oflScials  say. 

"Like  any  disease,  the  best  way  to  com- 
bat it  Is  to  get  at  its  cause."  Harrison  said. 

"We're  not  doing  this.  We  ride  a  lot  of 
hobby  horses,  turn  to  panaceas,  whereas  this 
problem  is  one  that  needs  a  massive  attack 
and  a  heavy  outlay  of  money  at  the  outset. 

"For  example,  we  bring  in  400  illiterates  a 
year,  a  lot  of  high  school  dropouts.  Many 
learn  to  read,  get  high  school  diplomas,  re- 
ceive medical  and  dental  attention,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time;  receive  counseUng,  develop 
some  work  habits. 

"Then  we  drop  them  right  back  into  the 
ghetto." 

"Crime  flourishes  tinder  certain  condi- 
tions," he  said.  The  ghetto  is  one  of  those 
conditions. 

"People  often  say  to  us:  'Why  dont  you 
do  more  rehabUltatlon?'  I  wish  we  knew  the 
answers.  Often  we  get  a  man  when  it's  too 
late  to  change  him. 

"On  the  average  he's  24  years  old,  has  a 
sixth-grade  education,  no  skills  or  well- 
developed  sense  of  responsibility;  he's  often 
got  a  lot  of  bad  habits — including  drugs  and 
alcohol — and  Is  loaded  down  with  a  sense  of 
hostility  toward  anyone  who  represents  au- 
thority. 

"We  don't  claim  wild  success,  but  we  think 
we  do  well  in  rehabilitation,  considering  the 
odds  " 

Michigan's  prison  population  is  soaring  as 
courts  react  to  the  public's  concern  over 
crime  in  the  streets. 

Eighteen  months  ago  the  average  prison 
sentence  In  Michigan  was  2^2  years;  now  it's 
four  years. 

Michigan's  prison  poptUation  has  Jumped 
from  6,700  to  8.658  in  two  years  and  Harri- 
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son  predicts  It  will  reach  10  000  In  another 
two. 

"We're  down  to  our  last  200  beds  now."  he 
says,  "and  we've  got  a  request  In  for  two 
abandoned  Job  Corps  facilities." 

And  then  he  adds  the  corrections  officials' 
oft-repeated  plaint: 

"The  cost  (Of  maintaining  prisons)  is  stag- 
gering. The  cheapest  route  is  to  prevent  crime 
in  the  first  place." 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  AT  THE 
13TH  ANNUAL  CONVTrNTION  OF 
THE  MONTANA  AFL-CIO 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  11.  1969 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  have  the  following  letter  from  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  Montana  State 
AFL-CIO,  Mr.  James  Murry,  and  the  set 
of  resolutions  adopted  at  the  13th  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  Montana  AFL- 
CIO  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Helena,  Mont., 
September  9.  1969. 
Hon.  Arnold  Olsen. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
LongtcoTth  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Olsen:  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  taking 
time  out  from  your  busy  schedule  to  be  with 
us  and  address  the  13th  Annual  Montana 
State  AFL-CIO  Convention.  It's  always  a 
pleasure  to  have  you  address  L&bor  func- 
tions, Arnold,  because  we  know  vou  will  "tell 
it  like  it  U". 

Following  are  a  few  resolutions  that  were 
passed  by  our  convention.  I  urge  your  favor- 
able consideration  of  these  measures: 

Resolution  No.  1 

Whereas:  The  federal  law  now  permits 
railroads  to  work  their  employees  lor  a  period 
of  16  continuous  hours  or  for  16  hours  in  an 
aggregate  in  a  24  hour  period,  and 

Whereas:  Certain  employees  are  now  re- 
quired to  work  alone  or  short  crewed,  and 

Whereas:  The  high  speed  operation  of 
modern  railroad  trains  impose  undue  strain 
Ufwn  the  employees  who  are  required  to 
work  long  hours  thus  endangering  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  traveling  public  and  the 
employees,  and 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved:  That  the 
Montana  State  AFL-CIO  Convention,  con- 
vening in  Helena,  Montana,  on  Augtist  21 
through  23,  1969.  go  on  record  favoring  a 
change  or  amendment  to  the  federal  law 
that  now  permits  the  railroads  to  require 
their  employees  to  work  16  hours  and  to  sup- 
port HR.  8449.  a  bill  which  would  reduce  the 
hours  from  16  to  12  hours. 

Adopted  bv  convention  action,  August  23. 
1969. 

Resolution  No.  4 

Whereas:  The  matter  of  extension  of  the 
lOTc  surtax  is  now  before  the  United  States 
Senate,  and 

Whereas:  a  great  many  injustices  have 
crept  into  the  income  tax  structure  over  the 
years  as  special  interest  groups  managed  to 
gain  special   concessions   year  by  year,   and 

Whereas:  a  surtax  based  on  a  percentage 
merely  comj>ounds  these  injustices,  and 

Whereas:  it  is  \ital  that  the  entire  income 
tax  structiu-e  be  reformed  broadly  to  elimi- 
nate the  special  situations  which  cause  the 
government  to  lose  an  estimated  20  billion 
dollars  per  year,  and 

■Wliereas:  this  20  billion  dollars  must  be 
made  up  by  the  working  man  who  has  his 
taxes  deducted  from  his  pay  check  every 
week. 
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Now  therefore  be  It  resolved:  that  the  54th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Montana  State 
Council  of  Carpenters  assembled  In  Ana- 
conda, Montana,  on  the  18th  day  of  July, 
1969.  go  on  record  as  being  unalterably  op- 
posed to  extension  off  the  lO'^r  surtax  until 
such  time  as  far  reaching  and  meaningful 
tax  reforms  are  Instituted. 

And  be  It  further  resolved  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  entire  Montana  delegation  In 
Congress  urging  them  to  oppose  any  exten- 
sion of  the  surtax  until  such  times  as  mean- 
ingful reform  Is  made  a  part  of  the  package 
And  be  It  further  resolved  that  this  reso- 
lution be  adopted  by  the  13th  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Montana  APL-CIO  and  the 
Montana  AFL-CIO  also  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  entire  Montana  delegation 
in  Congress. 

Adopted  by  convention  action  August  23 
1969 

Resoi-ution  No.  5 
Whereas:  we  are  told  by  the  economists 
advising  government  and  representing  the 
corporate  interests  that  the  only  way  to  con- 
trol inflation  is  to  manipulate  business  so 
as  to  cause  greatly  Increased  unemployment 
and 

Whereas:  the  resulting  sacrifice  is  delib- 
erately arranged  to  fall  upon  the  wage  earn- 
er, family  farmer,  and  small  businessman 
whose  oxAf  countervailing  resource  lies  In 
the  -amoinrf  of  available  unemployment  in- 
surance and 

Whereas:  down  through  the  years  the  cor- 
porate lobby  has  successfully  induced  state 
legislative  asemblies  to  weaken  and  curtail 
the  application  of  unemployment  insurance 
benefits,  destroying  it  as  a  source  of  security 
for  the  afflicted  worker  and  rendering  it  in- 
effective as  an  economic  stabilizing  force  in 
the  community  and. 

Whereas:  the  cause  of  unemployment  is 
largely  national  in  origin. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved:  that  this  13th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Montana  AFL-CIO 
institute    a    movement    calling    for    federal 
regulation   of    unemployment   compensation 
benefit   standards   and   eligibility   provisions 
based  upon  minimum  requirements  for  de- 
cent living  by   the   individual   and   thereby 
greater  replacement  revenue  accruing  to  the 
local  business  and  agricultural  communities: 
And  be  it  further  resolved:  that  as  a  neces- 
sary reform  for  the  present  static  system  the 
principle  of  cyclically  graduated  compensa- 
tion be  instituted  in  which  weekly  benefits 
increase  in  direct  ratio  to  increased  unem- 
ployment and  diminishing  back  to  minimum 
standard  as  full  employment  is  approached 
Resolution  No.  e 
Whereas:  it  is  heartening  to  note  that  some 
attention  has  been  turned  toward  the  Great 
tax  swindle  of  the  politically  and  financially 
elite  which  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  rich 
getting  richer   and   the   poor  getting  poorer 
and 

Whereas:  these  members  of  the  sociallv 
elite  comprising  only  r,  of  the  population 
own  and  control  70'-,  of  the  income  from 
productive  property  are  paying  only  14-:  of 
the  taxes  while  the  rest  of  us  being  99  ■;  of 
the  populace  and  owning  or  receiving  only 
30  r;  of  the  income  from  productive  prooertv 
are  paying  86 '^;    of  the  taxes  and 

Whereas:  almost  with  Its  inception  as  a 
constitutional  amendemnt  in  1913  the  in- 
come tax  has  been  under  attack  bv  the 
wealthy  and  affluent  rulers  of  our  economy  in 
order  to  destroy  it  as  a  progressive  and  equi- 
table form  of  securing  revenue  and 

Whereas:  almost  every  Congress  and  ad- 
ministration since  1913  has  under  pressure 
from  the  corporate  overlords  given  the  rich 
more  and  more  loopholes  and  methods  for 
avoiding   taxation. 

1,;'!°**''^"^°''^  "^  '^  resolved:  that  this 
ipT  r^T?,"''  Convention  of  the  Montana 
Ai-Lr-ciO  go  on  record  and  use  every  avail- 
able tactic  and  strategy  to  campaign  for  tax 

\T^^^^'^  ^  *^^  National  Congress  and 
In  the  State  Legislature, 
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And  be  it  further  resolved:  that  special 
emphasis  be  placed  on  the  elimination  of 
tax  exemption  on  income  from  Governmental 
Bonds,  depletion  allowances  on  minerals  and 
royalties,  dividend  credits,  stock  dividends 
and  options,  family  corporations  and  founda- 
tions, private  charities,  private  trusts  and 
fraternal  and  religious  businesses  operating 
in  competition  with  private  enterprise. 
Resolution  No.  7 
Whereas:  the  world  as  a  rock  with  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  productive  soil  and  varying 
from  a  foot  to  a  few  inches  together  with 
some  oceans,  lakes  and  rivers  and  a  thin 
blanket  of  air  is  being  subjected  to  an  ever 
increasing  rate  of  pollution  by  man-  and 

Whereas:  the  evidence  of  Lake  Erie,  now 
a  gigantic  cesspool,  and  lost  as  a  fresh  water 
body  whOe  some  token  effort  is  being  made 
to  save  the  other  Great  Lakes,  Is  an  example 
of  the  progressive  destruction  being  dupli- 
cated throughout  the  countrv;  and 

Whereas:  it  Is  now  an  established  fact  that 
DDT  is  found  in  the  tisues  of  all  living 
creatures  on  Earth,  and  if  its  use  were 
stopped  now.  it  will  take  50  years  to  cleanse 
the  biosphere  of  It  contamination-  and 

Whereas:  with  our  expanding  population 
and  the  rapid  shrinking  of  only  mildly  or 
unpolluted  living  space,  the  time  will  soon 
arrive  when  man  will  become,  at  best,  only 
a  sickly  »peclmen   of   animal   Ufe- 

Now  th*refore  be  it  resolved:  that  this  13th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Montana  APL-CIO 
establish  Its  opposition  to  the  continued  use 
of  DDT  and  work  for  prohibitive  legislation 
such  as  introduced  by  Representative 
Schoonover,  during  the  41st  session  of  the 
Montana  Legislature,  and  that  we  support 
all  antl-poUutlon  measures,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved:  that  the  Montana 
AFL-CIO  urge  that  our  congressional  dele- 
gation insist  on  top  national  priority  for 
programs  designed  to  curtail  further  pollu- 
tion of  our  land,  air,  and  water,  and  restora- 
tion thereof  wherever  possible. 

The  previous  resolutions  were  all  adopted 
by  convention  action  August  23    1969 

More  resolultons.  acted  upon  at  our  con- 
vention. Will  be  sent  to  you  at  a. later  date 
Thank  you,  again,  for  participating  in  our 
conventioo.   With   kindest   personal    regards 
lam  6"'"=. 

Sin0erely  yours. 

James  W.  Murky, 
Executive  Secretary,  Montana  State 
AFL-CIO. 


REPRESENTATIVE  KOCH  EXPLAINS 
RIGHT  TO  PRIVACY  BILL 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  aoUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  11,  1969 
Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
little  that  IS  dearer  to  the  hearts  of 
Americans  than  their  right  to  privacy 
And  yet  this  right  remains  today  a  right 
without  a  remedy  except  in  a  few  lim- 
ited situations.  One  of  the  greatest 
threats  to  the  individual  citizen's  pri- 
vacy is  government,  simply  because  of 
Its  massive  size  and  the  diversity  of  in- 
formation which  it  coUects  for  various 
purposes.  But  against  the  government's 
enormous  accumulation  of  information 
about  each  of  us,  the  citizen  has  little 
recourse  if  inaccurate,  distorted,  or  even 
malicious  information  is  on  file. 

To  remedy  this  frightening  situation, 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  ^Mr.  Koch»  has 
introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  7214,  the  Federal 
Privacy  Act.  In  a  recent  article  in  the 
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New  York  Law  Journal,  Congressman 
Koch  explained  the  need  for  such  leg- 
islation and  how  his  bill  would  meet 
the  requirement  that  private  citizens 
have  a  remedy  for  false  or  misleading 
information  which  may  be  on  file  in  vari- 
ous agencies  of  the  Government.  I  be- 
lieve that  as  more  citizens  and  more 
Members  of  this  body  become  aware  of 
the  need  for  protection  from  unverified 
information  on  file  with  tl.e  Oovemment 
support  for  Congressman  Koch's  bill  wili 
grow.  For  this  reason.  I  am  happy  to  in- 
sert at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  arti- 
cle from  the  August  22  edition  of  the 
New  York  Law  Journal  entitled  "An  Ar- 
gument for  Bill  To  Safeguard  Privacy  " 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
An  Argumestt  for  Bill  To  Safeguard  Privacy 
(By  Edward  I.  Koch) 

(Note.— Representative  Edward  I.  Koch  of 
the  17th  Congressional  District  of  New  York 
formerly  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  City 
Council.  He  is  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Bar  who  resigned  as  senior  partner  of  the 
firm  of  Koch.  Lankenau,  Schwartz  &  Kovner 
at  the  outset  of  his  Congressional  term  In 
January  to  avoid  possible  conflict  of  Interest 
as  a  practicing  attorney  and  legislator  ) 

For  each  of  us  there  is  probably  a  dossier 
in  some  government  office.  The  dossier  may 
not  be  a  sinister  folder  crammed  with  secret 
reports  compiled  by  the  CIA  and  FBI.  It  is 
more  likely  to  be  an  innocent  looking  com- 
puter card,  a  census  return,  a  series  of  tax 
returns,  a  passport  questionnaire,  a  record  of 
military  service,  an  application  for  a  govern- 
ment Job,  a  security  clearance  for  work  in  a 
defense  industry,  a  scholarship  application 
or  several  of  these  spread  throughout  vari- 
ous departments,  agencies  and  bureaus. 

In  todays  technologically  advanced  and 
administratively  complex  world  it  is  no  doubt 
necessary  that  some  of  this  kind  of  informa- 
tion be  obtained,  coordinated  and  kept  avail- 
able for  proper  use.  Yet  there  Is  likewise  no 
doubt  that  the  collection  and  accumulation 
of  data  about  each  one  of  us  is  a  fearsome 
threat  to  our  individual  liberty  and  to  our 
privacy. 

Our  traditional  legal  structure  arose  In  a 
free-wheeling  laissez-faire  sort  of  world.  Most 
people  did  not  seriously  rub  against  govern- 
mental authority  very  often,  and  when  they 
did  it  was  usually  in  the  context  of  the 
criminal  law.  The  restraints  imposed  by  the 
law  on  government  are  consequently  for  the 
most  part  directed  to  protecting  the' individ- 
ual agent  against  an  overt  attempt  by  gov- 
ernment to  punish  him. 

Thus,  if  the  authorities  want  to  punish  t. 
person,  they  must  obtain  an  indictment  o.- 
meet  a  test  of  reasonable  cause,  they  must 
provide  a  jury,  the  right  to  counsel,  protec- 
tion against  self-incrimination  and  safe- 
guards against  the  use  of  improperly  col- 
lected evidence. 

Protecting  the  individual  against  adminis- 
trative overreaching  in  a  noncriminal  con- 
text has  proven  to  be  more  difficult — al- 
though for  most  of  us  it  is  today  perhaps  a 
more  important  need.  Although  a  number  of 
significant  improvements  have  been  made 
through  legislation,  such  as  the  Administr.-- 
tive  Procedure  Act  and  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act,  and  by  decisions  of  our  courts. 
it  remains  a  fact  that  the  ordinary  citizen 
is  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage — often  In  a 
position  of  total  helplessness— when  he  at- 
tempts to  preserve  his  privacy  against  un- 
reasonable bureaucratic  collection  and  use  of 
personal  information.  Equally  dangerous  Is 
the  fact  that  secrecy  prevents  the  individual 
from  correcting  or  explaining  misleading  in- 
formation which  may  vitally  concern  him 
and  decisions  made  about  him. 

Earlier  this  year  I  introduced  In  the  Con- 
gress a  proposed  Federal  Privacy  Act,  H.R. 
7214,  which  is  designed  to  give  the  ordinary 
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citizen  a  workable — and  effective — means  to 
protect  his  privacy  without  impeding  the 
necessary  work  of  government.  Under  the  bill 
I  proposed  each  government  agency  main- 
taining records  about  anyone  which  contain 
material  collected  from  sources  other  than 
from  the  individual  directly,  must  do  the 
following: 

Notify  the  Individual  that  such  a  record 
exists. 

Disclose  the  Information  to  others  only 
with  his  permission  or  as  otherwise  required 
by  law. 

Notify   the   individual   of   all   transfers   of 
Information  to  other  government  agencies. 
Maintain    a   record    of    the   names   of   all 
persons  Inspecting  his  records. 

Permit  the  individual  to  Inspect  his  own 
records  and  have  copies  made  at  his  expense. 
Permit    him    to    supplement    the    records 
with  information  he  believes  pertinent. 

This  is  the  basic  outline  of  the  bill  al- 
though it  contains  some  refinements  and 
some  important  exceptions — such  as  those 
dealing  with  material  affecting  national  se- 
curity, investigatory  files  prepared  for  pur- 
poses of  criminal  prosecutions,  and  names 
of  informants. 

Recent  books  and  articles  on  the  subject 
of  privacy,  such  as  Vance  Packard  s  "The 
Naked  Society,"  and  the  revelations  of  the 
extent  of  government  wire-tapping  and  bug- 
ging, have  made  the  issue  of  privacy  one 
of  widespread  concern.  In  the  next  few 
paragraphs  I  will  outline  briefly  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem  and  the  reasons  why 
this  legislation  is  needed. 

Data  collection  is  a  tremendous  enterprise. 
In  the  Federal  government  alone  some 
twenty  agencies  accumulate  information 
about  indl-vlduals;  the  Defense  Department 
rnalntains  some  14  million  records:  Social 
Security  keeps  160  million  files  on  persons 
living  and  dead.  This  does  not  include  the 
flies  of  state  and  municipal  governments  or 
of  private  organizations.  The  rate  of  data 
accumulation,  and  the  sophistication  of  the 
methods  of  collection  and  the  use  to  which 
the  Information  is  put,  Is  increasing  omi- 
nously with  the  proliferation  of  governmental 
functions  and  with  growing  reliance  on  so- 
ciological and  economic  research. 

Modern  data  collection  is  made  possible 
by  the  computer.  There  Is  now  literally  no 
limit  to  the  material  that  can  be  fed  into 
giant  computers  and  sorted  and  spewed  out 
to  whomever  Is  at  the  console.  For  several 
years  now  proposals  have  been  made  to  es- 
tablish a  centralized  data  bank.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  we  move  in  this  direction — and  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  doing  so — it  is  essential 
that  we  provide  commensurate  protection 
to  our  citizenry. 

Not  only  is  the  government  collecting 
more  and  more  Information  about  each  of 
-us,  but  the  effect  of  its  accumulation  is 
compounded  by  the  growing  intensity  with 
which  it  Is  transferred  and  exchanged  among 
governmental  agencies.  Tax  returns,  for  ex- 
ample, can  be  scrutinized  by  officials  and 
certain  Congressional  staff  members  who 
have  no  responsibilities  to  enforce  our  rev- 
enue laws.  Information  abovit  criminals  and 
suspects  Is  collected  by  the  FBI  and  dis- 
tributed to  law  enforcement  agencies 
throughout  the  country. 

The  exchange  of  Information  Is  not  limited 
to  intergovernmental  transfers.  The  Increas- 
ing use  of  data  about  individuals  outside  gov- 
ernment by  credit  bureaus,  large  corpora- 
tions, banks,  research  organizations  and 
others  is  all  too  well  known  Recent  hearings 
before  congressional  committees  dealing 
■with  credit  bureaus  have  revealed  the  extent 
of  their  power  to  destroy  a  man's  standing 
in  his  community  and  his  opportunities  to 
earn  a  living. 

The  availability  to  stored  data  in  govern- 
ment agencies  to  outsiders  is  something 
about  which  we  unfortunately  do  not  have 
very  much  information.  We  do  know  that 
all  too  often  confidential  government  data 
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find  their  way  into  unauthorized  hands.  The 
legislation  I  have  proposed  would  certainly 
restrict  this  Improper  outflow,  and  give  us 
some  concrete  facts  about  this  type  of  abuse. 
It  would  also  help  to  Improve  the  quality 
and  fairness  of  the  records  that  are  kept. 

This  bill  should  receive  widespread  sup- 
port for  a  number  of  reasons  In  fact.  It  Is 
difficult  for  me  to  see  any  serious  objection 
to  its  enactment. 

First,  its  goal  is  the  better  effectuation  of 
one  of  ovir  nations  most  cherished  ideas — 
privacy  and  the  maintenance  of  ones'  in- 
dividuality and  self-respect. 

Second,  its  method  Is  not  one  of  destruc- 
tion or  prohibition  upon  the  valid  work  of 
government.  It  does  not  call  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  files.  It  merely  relies  on  a  well-tried 
technique  of  American  law — disclosure  and 
due  notice  as  a  method  of  ensuring  responsi- 
bility. By  requiring  government  agencies  to 
allow  an  individual  to  see  his  file,  and  to 
supplement  it.  Officials  will  doubtless  treat 
this  material  with  more  respect,  will  be  less 
likely  to  include  Irrelevant  and  dubious  hear- 
say, and  will  think  twice  before  permitting 
outsiders  to  gain  access  to  It. 

Third,  it  will  give  the  citizen  more  con- 
fidence in  this  government.  Many  Americans 
today  are  frightened  of  their  government 
and  of  what  it  knows  about  them.  Tills  ap- 
plies not  only  to  those  who  violate  the  law; 
it  applies  as  well  to  thousands  of  honest 
businessmen  who  fear  the  intricacies  of  our 
tax  and  regulatory  apparatus,  to  outspoken 
critics  of  official  policies  who  fear  that  gov- 
ernment agencies  maintain  files  on  dissenting 
opinions,  to  students  and  blacks  who  believe 
that  their  antl-estabUshment  activities  to- 
day may  be  made  the  basis  for  future  perse- 
cution. Why  shouldn't  these  people — and 
that  includes  all  of  us — know  what  Informa- 
tion is  contained  about  them  In  government 
files? 

Fourth,  what  the  bill  does  basically  is  to 
give  a  new  remedy  for  a  right  which  we  now 
largely  possess  but  which  we  cannot  en- 
force. Our  laws  presently  contain  strictures 
on  libel  and  slander;  our  laws  forbid  the  mis- 
use of  government  information;  the  law  of 
privacy  has  developed  significantly  since 
1890  when  Warren  and  Brandels  wrote  "The 
Right  to  Privacy"  in  The  Harvard  Law  Re- 
rieu-.  In  spite  of  these  strictures,  the  ordinary 
citizen  can  do  little  to  enforce  his  rights 
under  them  in  the  area  we  are  talking  about 
today— if  only  because  he  doesn't  know  when 
and  by  whom  his  rights  are  being  violated. 
This  bill  then  Is  preventive,  for  it  makes 
it  less  likely  that  government  offlciali.  will  do 
what  they  already  are  supposed  not  to  do. 
Many  issues  that  come  before  the  Congress 
affect  only  a  small  segment  of  our  national 
community.  The  right  to  privacy  concerns 
everyone  in  a  direct  way.  It  concerns  our 
right  to  express  ourselves,  our  relationsliips 
with  family  and  friends,  our  right  to  go 
through  life  without  the  uncomfortable  feel- 
ing that  someone  is  always  looking  over  our 
shoulder.  Orwell's  1984  Is  only  fifteen  years 
away.  To  preserve  our  privacy  requires  action 
now — before  his  fantasy  becomes  our  reality. 


REGARDLESS    OF     ODDS    AGAINST 
OIL    SLICKS,    THEY    DO    OCCUR 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  11,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  as 
memories  of  the  disastrous  oil  damage 
to  the  coast  of  California  from  offshore 
wells  is  fresh  in  our  minds,  the  State  of 
New  York  continues  to  be  sympathetic 
to  letting  speculators  dig  wells  in  Lake 
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Eri& — a  body  of  water  already  suffering 
from  serious  pollution. 

To  back  up  their  claims  that  modern 
techniques  make  the  possibility  of  leak- 
age very  remote,  they  have  cited  the  fact 
that  the  Province  of  Ontario  has  allowed 
oil  drilling  in  its  part  of  the  lake  for 
some  years.  Backers  claim  the  leakage 
problem  has  been  nil  and  odds  are  a  mil- 
lion to  one  against  leaks. 

Except  that  the  odds  mean  nothing 
when  leakage  does  occur — as  it  did  re- 
cently on  the  Canadian  side  of  Lake  Erie. 
There  were  three  oil  slicks  discovered  in 
the  lake,  at  one  point  measuring  about 
2.000  yards  each  in  width. 

Lake  Erie  is  a  seiious  enough  problem 
today  and  it  is  going  to  take  much  coordi- 
nation and  effort  over  a  j>eriod  of  years  to 
reduce  the  pollution  in  the  lake  waters. 

This  is  essentially  a  Stale  matter  be- 
cause tlie  State  controls  the  watei.^.  But 
they  are  international  waters,  too,  and 
neither  the  Federal  Governments  of  the 
United  States  or  Canada  can  afford  to 
ignore  the  problem  that  exists  and  the 
increased  potential  if  offshore  drilling  is 
also  permitted  on  the  American  side. 

Mr.  SjJeaker.  the  Buffalo.  NY..  Courier- 
Express  had  an  excellent  editorial  on 
this  matter  in  its  Augvist  10  edition  and 
I  include  the  text  with  my  remarks: 

"Million-to-One"   Against   On.   Slick? 

Discovery  of  three  oil  slicks — at  one  point 
measuring  about  2.000  yards  each  in  width — 
in  Lake  Erie  off  Point  Pelee.  Ont  ,  should  pro- 
vide the  clincher  against  the  New  York  ^ate 
Oil  and  Gas  Division's  plans  to  permit  leas- 
ing of  underwater  tracts  for  the  purpose  of 
drilling. 

Although  Ontario  Resources  Management 
Department  officials  claim  there  is  no  ab- 
solute proof  that  the  oil  sUcks  came  from  an 
oU  or  gas  well,  the  evidence  seems  overwhelm- 
ing. The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  re^/orted  oil  bub- 
bling to  the  surface  in  an  area  where  wells 
are  located;  samples  taken  from  the  water 
showed  it  to  be  crude  oil.  The  oil-slick  area 
was  very  close  to  an  area  where  leakages  oc- 
curred during  drilling  operations  back  in 
1959. 

Certainly  Ontario  provincial  agencies  and 
Canadian  federal  officials  should  press  a  full 
investigation  to  find  out  what  happened  and 
why.  And  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion and  the  U.S.  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  should  make  their 
own  determinations. 

The  odds  were  a  million  to  one  against  any 
oil  pollution  of  the  lake.  Ontario  petroleum 
officials  told  The  Courier -Express  a  month 
ago.  State  Conser\alion  Department  officials 
in  their  arguments  on  behalf  of  drilling  1-iave 
cited  Ontario's  allegedly  "accident-free"  rec- 
ord. They  also  claimed  on  June  27  that  the 
chance  of  striking  oil  was  "extemely  remote" 
and  that  the  risk  of  pollution  of  our  source 
of  drinking  water  was  nil. 

We  are  somewhat  gratified  that  the  US 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  going  to  launch 
a  federal  probe  into  the  oll-sllck  mystery  be- 
cause we  have  been  urging  for  some  time 
that  the  federal  government  do  something 
about  this  offshore  drilling  problem.  The  de- 
partment recently  had  solicited  comment 
from  major  oil  firms  in  regard  to  the  tighten- 
ing of  safety  regulations.  Most  of  the  com- 
panies who  replied  not  only  opposed  the  new 
rules  but  also  challenged  federal  plans  to 
insist  on  full  public  hearings  before  any  more 
offshore  leases  are  granted. 

Fortunately  for  New  York  State  residents, 
the  public  hearings  held  by  the  Conserva- 
tion Department  did  provide  an  opportunity 
for  all  to  see  how  flimsy  were  the  asstimp- 
tions  and  claims  put  forth  by  advocates  of 
lake  drilling. 
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FIREMEN  DESERVE  PROTECTION 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    Nrw    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  11.  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  pair  of  bills  which  I  believe 
fulfill  an  obligation  we  have  to  the  many 
dedicated  members  of  our  communities 
who  offer  their  time  and  energy  to 
maintaining  the  vital  services  of  fire- 
fighting  and  ambulance  and  rescue 
services. 

One  of  the  bills  provides  long  overdue 
compensation  for  volunteer  and  regular- 
ly employed  firemen  who  risk  injury  dur- 
ing civil  disturbances  or  while  protect- 
ing Federal  property.  This  is  an  area 
which  we  have  sorely  neglected  in  the 
past,  I  would  like  to  point  out. 

According  to  a  reseaixh  and  education 
department  survey  taken  in  1967  pertain- 
ing to  the  deaths  and  injuries  suffered 
by  the  Nation's  firemen,  it  was  learned 
that  8?.5  pefcent  of  the  firemen  suffered 
some  form  6?  injury  during  the  course 
of  their  duties.  But  more  significantly, 
they  found  that  "there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  this  stems  in  large  part  from 
the  riots  which  raged  in  several  metro- 
politan areas  during  the  summer  of  1967 
and  subsequent  harassment.  " 

Although  these  figures  are  2  years  old, 
we  are  all  well  aware  that  this  situation 
has  not  substantially  improved.  Obvious- 
ly, in  light  of  such  events  as  the  Chicago 
riots  and  the  i-iots  precipitated  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  King,  it  seems  fair  to  con- 
clude that  our  firemen  and  policemen 
have  been  exposed  to  ever-increasing 
diflaculties  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Yet,  until  the  introduction  of  this  bill, 
we  have  not  afforded  these  dedicated 
men  any  insurance  that  while  protect- 
ing our  communities  during  civil  disturb- 
ances, that  they  in  turn  would  be  pro- 
tected from  financial  hardship  should 
they  sustain  injuries  in  the  line  of  duty. 
1  have  introduced  this  bill  in  order  to 
make  it  clear  that  we  do  recognize  the 
invaluable  service  that  they  offer  us  and 
that  we  in  turn  will  offer  them  the  Fed- 
eral protection  they  certainly  deserve. 

In  further  recognition  of  the  efforts  of 
our  firemen  as  well  as  the  outstanding 
work  of  volimteer  ambulance  and  rescue 
groups  and  police  benevolent  leagues,  I 
have  also  introduced  legislation  which 
would  extend  to  these  persons  second  and 
third  class  mail  rates  preferred  for  cer- 
tain nonprofit  organizations. 

These  particular  groups,  as  you  well 
know,  exert  their  energies  not  only  dur- 
ing the  emergencies  which  confront  evervg 
community,  but  also  during  the  vasT 
amount  of  other  community  needs  which 
arise.  Their  fundraising  drives  for  vari- 
ous charities,  their  programs  for  children 
which  demonstrate  patience  and  concern, 
and  their  other  activities  certainly  un- 
derline theii'  right  to  exercise  these  spe- 
cial mailing  rights. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  note  that 
very  often  their  projects  are  undertaken 
with  considerable  financial  expense  to 
themselves,  expenses  which  tend  to  limit 
the  scope  of  these  worthwhile  endeavors. 
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The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  would 
ameliorate  a  considerable  number  of 
these  financial  burdens;  thus  enabling 
our  communities  even  greater  benefits 
from  these  dedicated  groups. 


RESULTS  OF  OPINION  POLL 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  11.  1969 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  results  of 
my  1969  legislative  questionnaire  which 
was  sent  throughout  my  district  earlier 
this  year. 

The  response  this  year  was  the  best  I 
have  had  over  the  past  5  years,  and 
showed  the  people's  concern  with  na- 
tional and  international  problems.  Com- 
pleted questionnaires  were  received  from 
22.223  individuals  of  my  Second  District. 
The  results  follow ; 

Resclts  of  Opinion  Poll 
I  Answers  in  percent  | 

1.  Do  you  favor  continuing  the  10  percent 
surcharge  on  Income  taxes  for  the  duration 
of  the  Vietnam  war? 


Yes -. 

No    

No  opinion. 


33.9 

63.  B 

2.3 


2.  Do  you  favor  deployment  of  an  antl- 
balllstlc  missile  system  around  our  major  de- 
fense sites  as  proposed  by  President  Nixon? 


Yes 

No 


74.4 
23.  1 


No  opinion. _L 2.5 

3.  Do  you  favor  abolishing  the  present 
military  drafit  system  for  an  all-volunteer 
army? 

Yes  46.2 

No 49.  7 

No  opinion. -1 4.  1 

4.  Do  you  believe  our  Federal  income  tax 
laws  are  generally  equitable  for  all  people? 

Yes f. 5.8 

No J. 92.5 

No  opinion. .|. 1.7 

5.  Would  you  favor  a  Constitutional 
amendment  to  allow  Congress  to  override 
a  Supreme  Court  decision  by  a  two-thirds 
vote? 


Yes 

No 

No    opinion. 


78.9 

19.3 

1.8 

6.  Are   you   pleased   with    the   Paris   peace 
talks?  1 


Yes  

No 

No  opinion. 


9.6 

86.3 

4.  1 


7.  Would  you  favor  an  all-out  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  11  the  enemy  does  not  match 
U.S.  troop  withdrawals  or  continues  to  step 
up  action  during  Paris  talks? 

Yes   L 80.4 

No I 14.3 

No  opinion 5.3 

8.  Do  you  think  the  nation's  space  pro- 
gram should  continue  at  about  the  present 
rate  ($4  billion  a  year)  ? 

Yes   48.8 

No 44.3 

No  opinion... 6.9 
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9.  Would  you  favor  a  requirement  for  spe- 
cific Congressional  approval  before  the  Presi- 
dent could  commit  U.S.  forces  In  the  future 
to  an  undeclared  war  like  that  in  Vietnam? 

Yes   ., 89.8 

No J 8.3 

No  opinion J 1.9 

10.  Do  you  wiant  to  abolish  the  Electoral 
College  and  elect  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  by  direct  popular  vote? 

Yes 

No 

No    opinion.. 


68  I 

27.7 
4.2 


ADMINISTRATION   SELLS   OUT   ON 
SMOG    CASE 


I 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN.  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOU.3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  11.  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  deplore  the  action  taken  to- 
day by  the  Justice  Department  in  agree- 
ing to  a  consent  decree  in  regard  to  the 
antitrust  suit  filed  against  the  automobile 
manufacturers  last  Januarj-.  As  I  stated 
in  my  letter  to  Attorney  General  Mit- 
chell. I  believe  this  to  be  one  of  the  most 
vital  cases  ever  instituted  by  the  Anti- 
trust Division.  I  am  flying  to  Los  Angeles 
this  afternoon  where  I  will  continue  my 
personal  role  in  the  outcome  of  this 
crucial  issue. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  sold  out 
the  rights  of  all  Americans  to  have  a 
clean  and  healthy  atmospheie  in  favor 
of  maintaining  iiigh  profits  for  the  auto 
industry.  The  magnitude  of  this  setback 
is  huge;  indeed,  all  of  the  efforts  by  gov- 
ernments and  private  groups  to  control 
this  major  source  of  pollution  in  our  air 
may  now  go,  literally,  up  in  smoke. 

The  automobile  manufacturers  have 
never  shown  any  incentive  or  displayed 
the  initiative  needed  to  reduce  smog  suf- 
ficiently. The  auto  makers  have  been 
charged  with  conspiring  to  limit  the  de- 
velopment of  effective  pollution  controls, 
over  a  15-year  period,  and  over  that  peri- 
od the  air  of  this  Nation  dropped  in 
quality  in  many  areas  toward  a  point  of 
causing  irreversible  damage.  Even  today 
the  manufacturers  are  not  fully  comply- 
ing with  existing  California  emis.sion 
standards. 

This  decision  relieves  the  manufac- 
turers from  the  responsibility  of  push- 
ing ahead  to  find  more  viable  means  of 
controlling  smog.  If  neither  the  manu- 
facturers nor  the  administration  will  act 
in  this  regard,  then  Congress  must.  I  plan 
to  introduce  new  legislation  next  week 
amending  the  National  Emissions  Stand- 
ards Act  to  force  the  manufacturers  to 
adopt  the  most  technically  feasible  pol- 
lution control  standards  without  regard 
to  economic  costs. 

Fortunately,  the  decision  reached  to- 
day is  not  final.  The  district  court  still 
has  30  days  during  which  the  Justice  De- 
partment's move  can  be  contested,  and  I 
am  now  in  the  process  of  coordinating 
a  major  statewide  drive  to  impress  the 
court  with  the  necessity  of  refraining 
from  approving  the  agreement  reached 
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between  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
auto  manufacturers. 

As  main  features  of  this  drive,  I  have 
already  written  to  every  legislator  in  the 
State  asking  them,  if  they  agree,  to  in- 
dicate their  support  for  an  open  trial  in 
this  case.  I  am  also  asking  various  gov- 
ernment units  to  show  their  interest  in 
filing  damage  suits  against  the  manufac- 
turers if  an  open  trial  should  eventually 
prove  the  Justice  Department's  charges 
to  be  valid. 

In  addition,  a  statewide  petition  is  now 
being  distributed  in  California  to  show 
mass  citizen  concern  and  support  for  an 
open  public  record  and  decision  in  this 
case. 
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THE  FUTURE  ROLE  OF  THE  U.S. 
NAVY 


CONDEMNATION  OF  IRAQI 
EXECUTIONS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  11.  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  all  our  fellow  citizens,  the  recent 
execution  by  the  Government  of  Iraq  of 
15  alleged  spies.  Since  the  beginning  of 
this  year  alone,  36  Iraqis  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  their  government  without  even 
the  rudimentary  guarantees  of  due  proc- 
ess that  we  take  for  granted  in  the 
United  States. 

Because  of  the  present  tragic  situation 
In  the  Middle  East,  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  there  are  individuals  actively  en- 
gaged in  spying  and  espionage  activities. 
However,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  Iraqi 
Government  is  conducting  thij*  series  of 
"trials"  and  executions  primarily  to  dis- 
tract public  attention  from  its  own  in- 
adequacies and  failures. 

Dictatorial  and  oligarchic  regimes  have 
always  sought  to  find  scapegoats  to 
blame  for  their  own  oppression.  In  this 
way,  they  try  to  circumvent  opposition 
and  criticism  by  calling  for  national 
unity  in  the  face  of  an  imaginary  threat. 
Adolf  Hitler  and  his  cohorts  in  Nazi 
Germany  succeeded  in  persuading  many 
of  their  countrymen  that  the  source  of 
Germany's  economic  and  political  prob- 
lems after  World  War  I  was  an  "inter- 
national Jewish  conspiracy."  There  is  no 
need  for  me  to  describe  in  detail  the 
tragic  consequences  of  this  deception  for 
the  6  million  Jews  who  were  murdered. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  for  many  years 
blamed  its  shortcomings  on  the  remnants 
of  "bourgeois  deviation"  rather  than  on 
its  continued  suppression  of  political 
freedom  and  civil  liberties. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  tend  to  look 
for  "fall  guys."  Democracies,  like  honest 
individuals,  ultimately  face  up  to  their 
problems,  and  accept  the  responsibility 
for  error  and  the  necessity  for  change. 
Dictatorships  find  such  integrity  of  pur- 
pose inconsistent  with  their  continued 
existence,  and  would  rather  hang  people 
than  recognize  their  inadequacies  and 
act  to  correct  them. 

I  condemn  the  reprehensible  conduct 
of  the  Government  of  Iraq  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  pressing  for  a 
peaceful  and  mutually  satisfactory  set- 
tlement to  the  tragic  and  self-defeating 
conflict  in  the  Middle  East. 


HON.  DAVID  E.  SATTERFIELD  HI 


OF    VIRGINIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  11.  1969 


Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  18,  I  had  the  privilege  of  partici- 
p>ating  in  a  press  seminar  at  the  Center 
for  Strategic  and  International  Studies, 
Georgetown  University,  on  "The  Future 
Role  of  the  U.S.  Navy."  This  seminar, 
moderated  by  the  distinguished  col- 
umnist Mr.  Robert  D.  Novak,  dealt  pri- 
marily with  the  role  of  our  Navy  as  it 
pertains  to  first,  the  political  and  na- 
tional security  environment;  second,  con- 
ditions of  peace  and  conventional  war; 
and  third,  general  war  and  deterrents  of 
general  war. 

Discussion  of  the  subject  dealt  with 
some  of  the  current  issues  which  have 
been  raised  in  Congress  with  regard  to 
the  role  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  particularly 
its  attack  aircraft  carriers.  Because  of 
the  timely  nature  of  this  seminar,  and 
the  important  observations  it  produced, 
I  include  at  the  close  of  these  remarks, 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues,  the 
text  of  the  report  on  this  seminar  pre- 
pared by  the  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies  of  Gteorgetown 
University; 

The  PtTTUHE  Role  of  the  U.S.  Navt 

POLITICAL  AND  NATIONAL  SECIHirrY  ENVIEON- 
MENT  AS  IT  AFFECTS  THE  FtlTURE  ROLE  OF 
THE    U.S.    NAVY 

The  political  and  security  environment  of 
the  world  is  undergoinc  significant  change. 
There  is  in  many  areas  increased  instability, 
increases  in  the  forces  of  nationalism,  tend- 
encies towards  neutralism,  a  withdrawal  of 
western  military  capabilities  and  insertion 
of  Soviet  military  presence  through  the  ex- 
panded global  role  of  the  Soviet  navy,  and 
broad  programs  of  military,  economic  and 
political  aid. 

Caribbean  Sea  and  Latin  America 
From  the  standpoint  of  examining  the 
navy's  role,  at  the  moment  political  issues  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  are  the  most  sig- 
nificant. Looking  at  the  area  as  a  whole, 
there  are  three  primary  kinds  of  commit- 
ment, in  regard  to  which  we  are  facing  a 
time  of  considerable  change.  First  is  the  in- 
escapable commitment  of  geography;  the 
second,  the  longstanding  historical  commit- 
ment; and  third,  the  most  significantly  at 
present,  the  pattern  of  commitments  that 
are  challenged  by  on-going  change  stem- 
ming within  the  structure  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States.  We  have  reached  a 
kind  of  Impasse  as  reflected  in  Governor 
Rockefeller's  recent  trip,  preventing  con- 
structive, collaborative  and  cooperative  ac- 
tion. There  are  two  points  of  key  concern: 
One,  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  other.  Cuba 
and  the  Florida  Straits.  In  regard  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  negotiations  are  stalled  with 
respect  to  the  Canal  Treaty  revision,  which 
may  reduce  U.S.  rights.  In  Cuba,  which  lies 
across  the  Atlantic  approach  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  we  may  be  at  the  threshold  of  a  new 
Soviet  naval  entry  into  the  area  with  the 
unprecedented  \'islt  of  a  naval  flotilla  to 
Cuba,  A  permanent  Soviet  presence  there 
could  pose  major  problems  in  regard  to  the 
political  stability  of  the  small  unstable  states 
in  the  Caribbean  region 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  naval  Interest  is 
very  high.  We  have  had  our  Sixth  Fleet  there 
for  twenty-one  years,  but  p>erhaps  for  fif- 
teen or  sixteen,  we  had  no  competition.  Now 
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the  Soviet  Navy  has  moved  into  the  area, 
and  Its  strength  is  at  an  all-time  high  in 
the  Mediterranean  This  hM  created  all  kinds 
of  difficulties,  both  for  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  No  longer  do  we  have  the  Med- 
iterranean exclusively  to  ourselves,  therefore. 
we  cannot  do  all  the  things  we  used  to  do 
with  the  freedom  and  flexibility  that  could 
be  exercised  until  about  1965,  ix«slbly  '67. 
For  the  Russians  this  is  a  new  experience. 
They  have  been  trying  for  a  long  time  to 
break  out  of  their  traditional  confinement. 
They  have  never  been  as  successful  in  this 
area  until  the  present  decade  The  Soviet 
Navy  has  been  able  to  get  more  and  more 
money  for  the  kind  of  expansion  they  would 
like  to  see  in  the  coming  decade.  They  have 
in  mind  establishing  a  global  presence  In 
support  of  Soviet  World  political  and  eco- 
nomic ambitions.  They  have  unlocked  the 
puzzle  of  breaking  out  of  their  traditional 
confinement  by  imitating  our  underway  re- 
plenishment and  repair  techniques.  This  they 
would  like  to  do  in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the 
Indian  Oceans.  Their  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal 
have  posed  major  logistic  problems.  Neverthe- 
less, they  have  been  able  to  establish  bases 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  now  near  the  Bab- 
al-Mandeb  at  the  south  of  the  Red  Sea. 
These  may  be  used  as  jumplng-off  places  for 
acquiring  other  bases.  In  that  area  and  in 
the  region  of  the  Indian  Ocean  the  British 
withdrawal  presents  a  vacuum  which  the 
Russians  are  already  attempting  to  fill. 

NATO 

NATO  has  provided  reasonably  acceptable 
responses  to  three  major  requirements:  first, 
the  Justification  of  the  U.S  presence  in  Eu- 
rope in  a  way  that  is  reasonably  acceptable 
to  American  and  Ettropean  people  and  their 
governments:  secondly,  assistance  in  building 
and  maintaining  Internal  order  in  Western 
Europe,  and  this  means  especially  reconciling 
the  Germans  to  their  neighbors;  thirdly,  the 
provision  of  forum  in  which  current  crises 
can  be  examined  and.  if  necessary,  dealt 
with  prudence  and  sobriety  and  in  which 
security  aspects  of  alternative  European  fu- 
tures can  be  explored.  The  latter  has  be- 
come difficult.  NATO's  vigorous  past  looks 
better  if  you  stop  around  1963.  For  the  past 
four  or  five  years,  there  has  been  consider- 
able increase  in  tensions  and  differences, 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  disputes  and 
backbiting.  In  spite  of  the  modest  rebirth  of 
NATO  following  the  Soviet  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia,  the  concrete  effect  inside  of 
NATO  has  not  been  great  The  prosperity 
of  NATO  appears  somewhat  superficial,  the 
institution  remains  somewhat  in  the  dol- 
drums while  the  United  States  and  European 
relations  and  East-West  relations  become  a 
subject  of  great  debate.  We  stand  at  the 
threshhold  of  a  lot  of  new  events  In  Europe; 
for  example,  the  forthcoming  German  elec- 
tion. Britain's  domestic  problem*  and  the 
anticipated  election  in  Great  Britain,  the 
new  government  in  Prance,  the  new  prospects 
for  WEU,  the  possibility  that  Britain  and 
Scandinavia  and  other  countries  may  be 
admitted  to  the  Common,  the  riddle  of 
Greece,  and  the  question  of  changed  rela- 
tions between  countries  like  Spain  and  Tur- 
key with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  parts 
of  Eastern  Europe.  While  improvements  in 
NATO  may  be  the  prudent  course  of  policy, 
we  may  face  the  fact  that  NATO  may  have  to 
be  replaced  some  day. 

The  Far  East 

A  key  factor  in  the  evolution  of  develop- 
ments in  the  Far  East  is  the  Sino-Sovlet 
conflict,  which  promises  to  perpetuate  Itself. 
It  has  caused  the  Soviets  to  go  more  to  sea 
for  the  movement  of  their  weapons  to  Viet- 
nam. The  Soviet  Navy  in  the  Far  East  is  of 
considerable  importance.  Its  presence  in  an 
area  of  conflict  wh'-re  otir  intereets  are  In- 
volved can  be  a  growing  detriment  It  can. 
through  Its  preeence,  bring  doubt  among 
some  of  our  allies  as  to  US    will  and  action. 
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Even  R«d  Cblna,  the  exporter  of  revolution. 
In  spite  of  Ite  trouble  in  internal  problemB. 
Is  very  capable  of  expanding  with  wbat  la 
now  a  eoaatal  navy.  Of  this  there  are  some 
straws  In  tJie  wind  The  baalB  for  our  naval 
preeence  In  the  area  la  fo\inded  on  com- 
mitments to  many  states.  Por  example,  the 
obligations  to  TtUwan  still  exist  and  for  this 
our  naval  presence  will  be  necessary.  We 
would  like  to  see  Japan  fill  sonie  role  other 
than  economic  to  supplement  our  forces  In 
the  Pacific  but  Japan  so  far  has  rejected  thl^ 
course.  A  number  of  developments  In  the  area 
create  a  condition  wherein  opportunl£in  is 
going  to  becocne  more  important  as  well  as 
a  turn  toward  neutralism  and  greater  change. 
France  and  Pakistan  have  repudiated  SEATO. 
Indonesia  has  rejected  any  potential  alliance 
and  Is  not  leaning  to  the  West.  The  French 
have  withdrawn,  the  British  are  withdrawing, 
and  we,  too,  hot>e  to  withdraw  tn  a  measure 
at  least  from  Vietnam.  This  could  increase 
the  importance  of  U.S.  naval  capabilities  In 
the  Pacific. 

DXPXNSX  VEBSTTS  DOMESTIC  PRIOBmES 

Perhaps  another  factor  In  the  political  dls- 
ctisslon  ought  to  be  what  Is  happening  here 
In  regard  to  greater  demand  for  spending  on 
domestic  affairs.  A  rather  active  debate  on 
natltmal  prtorltlea  is  already  under  way.  It  Is 
goings  to  oontlnue  for  the  next  four  years. 

The  view  was  advanced  that  both  Interna] 
domestic  programs  and  defenses  are  essen- 
tial. In  other  words,  we  need  what  we  need 
to  defend  the  country,  and  we  need  what  we 
need  to  have  the  country  prosper  and  insure 
the  welfare  of  its  citizens.  We  need  both.  We 
cannot  trade  them  off.  ' 

It  has  been  said  that  you  can  take  a  par- 
ticularly pressing  social  problem,  the  need 
for  schools  in  a  particular  depressed  area, 
and  set  It  against  what  we  are  spending 
for  chemical  and  biological  warfare,  and 
create  a  sophisticated  tradeoff,  which  of 
coiirse  has  no  application  to  the  generality 
of  it.  The  definition  of  objectives  raises  many 
Issues  about  adversaries. 

Do  we  still  believe  that  there  Is  a  drive  by 
world  Communism  for  domination?  Is  it 
going  to  be  Chinese  or  Russian  or  a  combina- 
tion of  both,  or  is  it  going  to  be  a  national- 
istic approach  by  Russia?  What  Is  our  answer 
to  this  and  what  will  we  do?  And  what  do 
we  want  to  do? 

It  Is  from  these  objectives  that  we  will  be 
able  to  determine  what  sort  of  an  armed 
forces  establishment  we  will  have  and  what 
their  role  will  be.  And  it  will  not  be  a 
direct  argument  between  social  progress  and 
defense. 

In  this  question  of  trading  off  one  can  well 
say  that  the  greatest  social  service  that  a 
government  can  render  to  its  people  1b  to 
keep  them  alive  and  free,  which  is  after  all 
the  business  of  the  diplomats  and  soldiers. 

As  to  what  our  national  policy  and  our  ob- 
jectives for  the  future  are  going  to  be,  mili- 
tary men  of  course  await  the  civilian  leader- 
ship. 

What  the  decision  will  be  we  don't  know. 
But  when  the  decision  does  come  on  our  fu- 
ture national  policy,  which  Is  up  for  debate 
now,  then  It  will  be  up  to  the  military  to 
come  up  with  supporting  strategies,  naval 
strategies,  that  will  be  in  support  of  the  na- 
tional strategy  that  Is  to  be  adopted.  Until 
the  United  States  really  decides  what  Its 
national  objectives  are,  you  can  not  equate 
aircraft  carriers  against  education  and  things 
of  this  kind.  First  one  must  determine  what 
are  our  national  objectives. 

The  point  was  raised  that  the  United 
States  still  has  many  friends  around  the 
world,  and  we  still  are  the  backbone  of  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world.  We  still  want  peo- 
ple to  be  able  to  determine  their  future.  The 
view  was  strongly  expressed  that  we  are  not 
about  to  come  back  to  Portress  America.  We 
cannot  withdraw  from  the  fact  that  we  are  a 
world  power.  Some  felt  our  national  objec- 
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tlves  are  not  going  to  be  changed  to  a  great 

extent. 

The  priority  of  national  security  was  In- 
ferred from  references  to  the  Constitution. 
If  you  look  at  the  six  purpoaee  In  the  pre- 
amble three  are  related  to  national  security. 
And  if  you  look  at  the  17  duties  of  the  Con- 
gress, seven  of  them  are  related  to  national 
security.  And  If  you  look  at  the  three  duties 
of  the  President,  two  are  related  to  national 
security.  The  first  one  mentioned  is  Com- 
mander In  Chief.  And  the-  first  function  of 
a  government  is  national  defense;  the  protec- 
tion from  outside  threats. 

Giving  priority  to  national  defense,  it  was 
argued,  worked  in  the  past.  In  Korea  we 
mobilized  a  little  bit.  We  spent  18  percent 
of  the  GNP  for  national  defense  in  that  war. 
We  not  only  appropriated  enough  money  to 
fight  the  war  but  started  rebuilding  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force.  In  other  words, 
we  went  to  the  war  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 
We  didn't  do  it  In  this  last  one.  What  we  did 
was  In  e%ct  keep  the  budget  level,  the  $50 
billion  level  that  Mr.  McNamara  programmed 
when  he  first  came  in.  This  represented  a 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  resources  devoted 
to  national  defense  in  terms  of  the  percent- 
age of  GNP.  We  Just  piled  the  war  on  top.  So 
what  we  actually  got  was  about  a  1  percent 
increase  over  the  rather  level  allocation  of 
GNP  to  defense  during  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration, where  it  ran  about  8.3  percent 
plus  or  minus  .2. 

This  reasoning  concerning  priorities  was 
directly  challenged.  Reference  was  made  to 
the  "McNamara  catechism"  which  was  given 
to  us  all  before  we  sat  down  to  make  a  pos- 
ture statement  before  the  Vietnam  war  broke 
out,  namely,  the  President  told  us  to  buy 
whatever  we  needed  at  the  lowest  possible 
price.  And  then  the  Vietnam  war  came  along. 
Project  after  project  was  postf>oned, 
stretched  out  or  canceled.  We  found  out  that 
for  all  the  brave  words  of  1960-61  we  couldn't 
hack  It.  we  couldn't  handle  Vietnam  and 
still  do  the  rest  of  the  things  In  the  strategic 
budget  and  elsewhere. 

It  was  maintained  that  domestic  problems 
are  more  Important  even  than  national  se- 
curity to  a  lot  of  people.  We  have  a  very 
large  segment  of  the  population  of  two  hun- 
dred million  who  haven't  at  this  time  the 
slightest  Interest  in  our  national  security 
problem  because  their  domestic  problems  are 
more  Important  to  them.  It  is  a  very  large 
segment  of  our  people. 

And  then  there  is  another  large  segment 
that  we  may  be  forgetting.  There  is  a  genera- 
tion that  Is  growing  up  that  is  totally  disin- 
terested In  the  Communist  threat.  They 
don't  believe  In  it.  They  don't  think  that  It 
exists.  They  did  not  live  through  the  World 
War  II  or  even  the  Korean  War,  or  If  they 
did,  they  were  very  young,  and  It  doesn't 
mean  anything  to  them.  Nor  did  they  live 
through  a  depression  period  which  has  an 
impact  on  the  thinking  of  domestic  prob- 
lems. This  group  Is  a  very  large  one.  Its 
members  are  going  to  be  our  voters  ten  years 
and  twenty  years  from  now.  We  are  talking 
about  the  future  of  the  Navy — are  these  peo- 
ple really  Interested  in  whether  a  navy  floats 
around  the  world  protecting  our  national 
interests,  since  they  don't  know  what  those 
are.  To  them  domestic  problems  are  much 
more  important.  We  ought  to  consider  this, 
and  not  say  that  domestic  requirements  can- 
not be  equated  with  or  traded  off  with  mili- 
tary needs.  We  are  doing  Just  exactly  that. 
The  federal  budget  is  a  determination  of 
those  priorities.  These  must  be  tradeoffs. 

Use  of  the  Korean  War  as  an  example  of 
fighting  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  was  ques- 
tioned on  the  grounds  that  other  needs  were 
not  being  met  or  were  put  off  because  of 
the  military  priority.  It  was  further  argued 
that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  limited  ob- 
jective in  Viet  Nam.  according  to  McNamara. 
was  that  Jie  was  not  going  to  be  stuck  with 
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$13  billion  worth  of  useleae  surplus  equip- 
ment that  the  Elsenhower  Administration 
ended  up  with. 

It  then  was  Interjected  that  the  Korean 
surplus  was  what  saved  Mr.  McNamara  from 
an  embarraselng  shortage  of  munitions  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  of  Vietnam — that  is 
until  we  belatedly  got  the  production  lines 
cranked  up. 

In  further  rejoinder  it  was  opined  that 
there  has  been  no  real  orderly  approach  to 
many  of  domestic  problems  in  our  govern- 
ment. Spending  for  domestic  purposes  has 
grown  extensively  when  you  look  at  the  total 
budget  of  $57  billion  In  what  might  be 
called  the  HBW  area.  We  could  get  a  lot  more 
for  that  money  by  employing  modern  tech- 
nical systems.  We  will  come  to  this. 

It  was  further  argued  that  it  is  Incorrect 
to  say  that  all  of  the  people  under  30  don't 
worry  about  the  defense  of  their  country  or 
the  security,  because  if  you  look  at  the  num- 
ber of  p>eople  that  have  gone  through  the 
Southeast  Asia  buslnees  you  will  be  surprised 
at  the  number  of  the  young  people  who  really 
see  the  requirements. 

Concern  was  expressed  about  a  move  al- 
leged to  be  afoot  today  where  many  people 
are  suggesting  that  we  should  not  change 
our  fundamental  basic  commitments,  but 
that  we  ought  to  attempt  to  control  them 
by  curtailing  our  capabiliUee  either  in  terms 
of  the  size  of  our  forces  or  the  equipment 
that  we  provide  for  them.  It  was  main- 
tained that  we  should  put  first  things  first; 
ascertain  what  our  commitments  would  be 
internationally,  and  what  our  commitment 
should  be  domestically,  determine  the  pri- 
orltiee  in  each  separately,  and  then — based 
on  the  amoxmt  of  funds  available — divide 
It  up  to  do  the  best  that  we  can  in  each  area. 

The  need  for  a  better  definition  of  na- 
tional objectives,  however,  was  generally  rec- 
ognized. We  are  confronted  with  a  two-fold 
security  problem  in  this  country:  security 
from  outside  attacks  and  security  from 
within.  Priorities  must  be  met  to  the  extent 
our  finances  permit,  in  spite  of  the  problem 
of  inflation. 

STATUS    or    THE    SOVIET    NAVT 

The  Soviet  Navy  is  no  longer  a  "coastal" 
navy.  It  was  20  years  ago  following  World 
War  n.  It  was  a  coastal  navy  when  it  oper- 
ated out  of  Its  own  coast  and  its  mission  was 
strictly  a  defense  mission.  But  the  Soviet 
Navy  today  Is  entirely  a  different  one.  It  is 
the  most  modern  navy  in  the  world,  second 
only  to  that  of  the  United  States  In  size. 

The  Soviets  are  bvUldlng  a  navy  for  their 
own  needs.  Their  purpose  basically  is  to  deny 
use  of  the  seas  to  us  for  our  purposes,  and 
then  to  use  the  seas  for  their  ptu-p)oses. 
Geography  gives  them  an  entirely  different 
problem. 

The  Soviets,  in  classic  fashion,  are  now 
engaged  In  the  naval  support  of  a  worldwide 
political-economic  offensive.  They,  unlike  the 
U.S.,  have  emphasized  the  historic  role  of  the 
navy  in  support  of  foreign  policy.  The  Soviet 
Navy  is  part  of  a  total  maritime  challenge, 
not  Just  a  combatant  one.  When  we  think  of 
the  modern  Soviet  Navy  we  must  also  think 
of  their  modern  merchant  marine  and  mari- 
time industrial  bsise.  They  come  hand  in 
hand.  The  impressive  thing  about  the  Soviet 
effort  Is  the  tremendous  momentum  they 
have  in  their  ship  building  capacity,  ti.eir 
modernization,  and  their  merchant  marine, 
all  of  which  can  be  turned  to  naval  purposes. 
We  cannot  possibly  have  a  modern  navy 
without  a  modern  merchant  marine  and  a 
modem  ship  building  industry.  They  have 
built  up  their  merchant  marine  fleet  much 
faster  than  they  built  their  navy.  They  are 
delivering  their  goods,  their  arms  and  their 
Influence  ttiroughout  the  world  with  their 
own  bottoms.  They  are  backing  it  up  with 
their  navy.  And  their  fishing  fleet  Is  large 
and  modern.  All  the  ships  that  the  Russians 
have  today  are  designed,  built  and  operated 
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and  controlled  by  the  Russian  government. 
They  move  these  ships  tactically  at  sea  as 
they  move  their  navy  ships.  Their  merchant 
tankers  rendezvous  with  submarines  in  the 
middle  of  the  Atlantic.  One  can  imagine  our 
problem  if  we  tried  to  get  an  American  Ex- 
port line  to  rendezvous  with  a  submarine 
without  working  it  out  months  in  advance? 

Military  tools  are  employed  along  with 
others:  political,  economic,  jjsychologlcal, 
and  technical.  All  are  being  utilized  in  the 
furtherance  of  Soviet  national  objectives. 
And  the  Soviet  Navy  Is  being  used  in  the 
cold  war  in  novel  ways  that  perhaps  our 
government  hasn't  even  thought  about.  The 
fact  is  that  they  have  got  these  modern 
ships  to  do  what  they  want  to  do,  and  they 
are  doing  it  very  capably,  closely  coordinated 
with  their  foreign  economic  ptollcy  at  the 
government  level. 

The  Soviets  have  indeed  taken  many  long 
steps  forward  in  their  plans  lor  their  navy. 
Where  58  percent  of  our  navy  Is  10  years  or 
older,  tn  their  navy  58  percent  of  the  ships 
are  under  10  years  old.  This  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous development  that  has  taken  place 
since  World  War  II.  Almost  their  entire 
navy  has  been  built  since  World  War  II.  We 
still  have  many  elements  that  were  built 
during  World  War  II, 

At  the  same  time  that  they  have  been 
carrying  on  these  programs  for  their  own 
nation,  they  have  developed  a  submarine  pro- 
gram which  far  outstrips  anything  we  have 
ever  dreamed  of.     v 

They  have  over  375  submarines.  And  Ad- 
miral Rlckover  estimates  that  within  a  year 
or  two  they  will  have  the  same  number  of 
nuclear-powered   submarines   that   we  have. 

Their  shipbuilding  program,  and  partic- 
ularly their  submarine  program,  is  the  most 
dramatic  thing  of  its  kind  In  world  history. 
Admiral  Rlckover  recently  mentioned  that 
they  had  produced  seven  Polaris-type  sub- 
marines this  year  so  far.  with  the  capability 
of  producing  one  a  month.  They  have  a  total 
capability  of  20  nuclear  submarines  a  year, 
and  a  total  submarine  capability  building 
of  30  submarines  a  year.  This  is  a  remark- 
able exploit  on  their  part,  the  technological 
c£ise  that  they  have  been  able  to  develop 
over  the  last  two  decades  to  do  this. 

When  Admiral  Ricltover  was  asked  whether 
he  would  rather  lead  the  American  .subma- 
rine fleet  or  the  Soviet  submarine  fleet  he 
said  he  would  rather  lead  the  Soviet  fleet. 
And  it  also  gets  to  the  testimony  of  the  .Ad- 
miral who  is  in  chjirge  of  the  ASW  program 
this  year  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Last  year  he  was  concerned,  and 
this  year  he  was  frightened.  And  in  testi- 
mony by  Admiral  Harlfinger  before  this  com- 
mittee It  was  brought  out  very  clearly  that 
the  whole  development,  submarines,  ships, 
planes,  missiles,  radar.  lasers,  the  whole  So- 
viet development  was  based  on  a  very  sound 
technological  basis,  and  it  has  been  done 
under  the  direction  of  the  highest  command 
In  the  Soviet  nation. 

It  is  true  that  they  do  have  dlesel  sub- 
marines that  carry  ballistic  missiles.  They  are 
of  the  shorter  range,  however.  Granted,  too, 
dlesel  submarines  are  somewhat  vulnerable, 
more  vulnerable  to  our  counter-measures. 
But  when  a  torpedo  hits  a  ship  it  gets  no 
extra  value  by  being  fired  from  a  nuclear 
submarine.  We  cannot  disregard  the  150-pIus 
Soviet  dlesel  submarines.  The  main  thing 
that  limits  them  Is  that  their  cruising  range 
Is  limited.  With  dlesel  subs,  however,  they 
can  cover  the  entire  North  Pacific  and  North 
Atlantic,  where  are  by  far  the  most  important 
of  our  trade  routes  One  of  the  easiest  ways 
the  Soviets  have  of  swamping  us  in  shipping 
ojjeratlons  Is  to  deploy  a  large  number  of 
submarines.  It  should  be  recalled  that  two 
years  ago  In  the  South  Atlantic  three  Soviet 
submarines  operated  In  the  open  sea  for  five 
and  a  half  months  with  underway  replenish- 
ment. This  was  an  historical  first.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  when  dlesel  submarines  are  sub- 
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merged  and  operating  on  their  batteries  they 
are  sometimes  more  difficult  targets  than  are 
nuclear  submarines  because  they  can  be 
quieter. 

The  Soviets  also  are  building  not  only  sub- 
marines, but  surface  ships  that  are  sophisti- 
cated and  capable,  the  Kresta  class  cruiser, 
the  Kynda,  which  has  the  long  range  surface 
missile,  and  the  Kashln.  the  fastest  destroyer 
in  the  world  with  gas  turbine  engines.  It  is 
a  very  serious  situation  as  far  as  the  overall 
capability  that  they  have  developed  in  the 
last  decade. 

If  we  stop  our  ship  building  program  now 
we  leave  the  navy  In  very  poor  condition 
indeed.  The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
been  bringing  attention  to  this  fact  since 
1962.  when  It  held  the  hearings  on  block 
obsolescence. 

Our  maritime  effort  is  fragmented.  We 
liave  got  the  Navy  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, We  have  got  the  merchant  marine 
in  Commerce,  We  have  got  the  Coast  Guard 
in  Transportation,  We  have  got  the  fishing 
Indtistry  somewhere  else.  It  Is  all  fragmented. 
There  is  no  government  coordination  and  no 
availability  at  the  highest  level  of  govern- 
ment of  the  various  naval  and  maritime  op- 
tions which  the  government  should  have  at 
Its  disposal, 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  SOVIET  NAVAL  PRESENCE  IN 
THE    MEDrrCBRANEAN    SEA 

In  their  worldwide  penetration  we  can 
generally  say  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not 
using  its  troops  directly.  That  is  one  of  the 
obvious  things.  Instead  they  are  using  their 
political  and  economic  assets  to  penetrate 
these  various  i>arts  of  the  world  backed  up 
by  maritime  power.  This  is  a  classic  way  that 
the  world  has  been  penetrated  by  a  great 
power. 

Now.  to  back  up  this  economic  and  po- 
litical penetration,  first  the  spearhead  of  the 
penetration  was  the  merchant  marine  which 
carried  the  people  and  carried  the  goods,  de- 
veloped and  captured  the  markets.  And  then 
finally  comes  the  navy,  which  follows  along 
to  provide  protection  and  military  presence 
in  these  areas  of  Interest, 

The  Soviet  Mediterranean  strategy  Involves 
the  Soviet  Navy  in  the  classic  role  in  support 
of  political  and  economic  penetration— In 
support  of  the  overall  governmental  effort. 
It  is  closely  coordinated  and  has  already 
brought  the  UAR.  Algeria,  Iraq  and  Syria 
into  their  sphere  of  influence,  as  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  today,  they  are  well  on  their  way 
to  bringing  in  Tanzania,  the  Sudan,  and 
Yemen,  In  the  Mediterranean,  the  Soviets 
have  politically  and  economically  been  pene- 
trating for  a  long  time.  But  now  they  bring 
in  their  navy,  and  they  establish  i>06ltlons 
of  strength  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  In 
Egypt,  and  so  forth.  And  now  for  the  United 
States  to  move  in  as  we  did,  for  example,  in 
Lebanon  in  the  late  fifties — we  would  have 
the  Soviet  Navy  there  first,  perhaps.  And  the 
question  then  is.  do  you  move  in  or  not?  If 
you  move  in  you  confront  the  Soviets. 

So  here  Is  an  historic  example  of  a  fleet  In 
being.  It  is  not  necessarily  a  bigger  fleet  than 
the  United  States,  but  a  fleet  which  files  the 
Soviet  flag.  The  message  is:  "If  you  want  to 
exercise  influence  In  here,  you  have  got  to 
deal  with  us."  This  is  the  way  they  are  using 
the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 

And  the  Mediterranean — again  It  Is  geog- 
raphy— washes  the  shores  of  many  free  peo- 
ple in  South  Europe,  and  some  In  North 
Africa.  If  these  pveople  are  to  stay  free  and  if 
freedom  is  to  continue  to  flourish  in  these 
areas,  it  has  to  have  a  competitive  presence 
to  support  It  unless  the  United  States  makes 
a  political  decision  to  the  contrary.  Of  course, 
it  is  recognized  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  put 
a  discrete  value  on  a  naval  presence. 

The  slgnicance  of  the  Soviet  naval  presence 
in  the  Mediterranean,  however,  was  ques- 
tioned and  the  success  of  the  Soviet  penetra- 
tion, assisted  by  sea  power,  was  challenged. 

The  fact  that  they  are  spending  a  lot  of 
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money  on  a  lot  of  ships  may  be  significant, 
but  they  may  be  wasting  a  lot  of  money.  The 
Soviet  Navy  wants  to  penetrate  the  Mediter- 
ranean countries  but  they  were  in  those 
countries  before  the  naval  presence  was  slg- 
niflcajitly  established  there.  They  are  moving 
into  Africa  but  they  have  had  some  failures 
there — for  Instance,  sending  snow  plows  to 
Ghana  during  the  height  of  the  summer.  The 
very  fact  that  we  then  put  more  ships  to 
balance  the  British  vacuum  against  the  Rus- 
sian Navy  was  therefore  viewed  as  of  ques- 
tionable value 

Another  critic  offered  the  view  that  the 
chief  thing  the  two  navies  are  going  to  ac- 
complish in  the  Mediterranean  is  to  make  it 
safe  for  small  countries  to  fight  He  said  that 
both  the  US  and  the  USSR,  exercise  dis- 
proportionate influence  on  client  states — as 
a  result,  wars  can  break  out  there. 

In  an  effort  to  clarify  the  challenge,  it  was 
stressed  that — in  the  interest  of  precision — 
we  ought  to  make  a  distinction  between 
peacetime  and  wartime.  There  is  a  difference 
in  the  strategy;  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
forces  you  keep  overseas;  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  methods  that  you  use  to  make 
the  most  effective  use  of  the  facilities  that 
you  have.  When  we  say  "peacetime"  we  mean 
peacetime  for  us  and  not  necessarily  for  oth- 
ers. In  other  words,  when  the  "Six  Days 
War"  occurred  in  1967  In  the  Mediterranean, 
this  was  a  real  war  for  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  they  were 
fighting  with  everything  they  had.  In  Viet- 
nam we  are  directly  involved. 

In  the  case  of  Vietnam  we  are  using  the 
carrier  as  a  roving  force.  And  it  has  been  used 
very  effectively  there  for  that  purpose.  In 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
are  using  it  for  political  ends 

If  you  take  a  look  at  the  Mediterranean 
today  in  peacetime,  regardless  as  to  what  the 
size  of  the  Soviet  force  is  In  the  area — and 
It  really  's  no  match  to  the  Sixth  Fleet  as 
yet — there  are  certain  very  major  disabilities 
that  the  Russians  face  in  the  area.  We  ought 
to  recognize  that  these  are  In  our  favor. 
There  are  other  disabilities  on  our  side  that 
they  have  been  able  to  play  up  and  utilize  to 
weaken  our  presence  there.  These  should  be 
explored  more  systematically,  not  merely  in 
the  Mediterranean  but  globally. 

In  the  Mediterranean  the  Russian  vulner- 
ability Is  clear  In  peacetime.  They  cannot 
project  their  air  power  into  the  area  They 
have  no  air  bases.  Consequently,  with  a  lack 
of  air  power,  their  naval  power  really  isn't 
the  threat  that  It  might  be.  The  fact  that  we 
still  have  very  close  control,  or,  if  you  will, 
strong  Influence  over  two  of  the  choke  points, 
Gibraltar  and  the  Turkish  Straits,  means 
that  they  can't  get  a  single  sub  Into  the 
Mediterranean  that  we  are  unaware  of.  We 
can  keep  close  watch.  These  are  matters  that 
naturally  bear  on  the  equation.  Nevertheless, 
their  presence  in  the  Mediterranean  Is  suffi- 
cient to  deter  United  States  military  forces 
from  taking  action  in  our  Interests — without 
a  direct  confrontation  with  the  Soviet  navy. 

In  wartime  everything  changes.  They  are 
much  closer  to  the  Middle  East  than  we 
are.  In  wartime  they  can  bring  to  bear  all 
of  the  power  that  they  have  or  that  they 
can  spare  for  this  area. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  single- 
minded  about  this  any  more  than  we  are. 
The  more  they  become  a  naval  power,  the 
more  problems  they  undertake.  If  the  Soviets 
have  got  difficulties  with  China  at  the  mo- 
ment and  have  to  worry  about  the  Chinese, 
there  is  much  less  that  they  can  do  In  other 
areas. 

On  our  side,  the  weaknesses  that  arise  in 
our  position  come  from  the  kind  of  diploma- 
cy that  the  Russians  are  able  to  conduct  In 
peacetime.  The  diplomacy  that  they  have 
conducted  In  the  Arab  area  has  definitely 
been  disadvantageous  to  us.  Our  fleet  has  not 
been  visiting  Arab  ports  to  the  same  degree 
that  It  used  to  before  June  of  1967    Perhaps 
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we  are  being  deterred  by  the  Soviet  naval 
presence.  These  calculations  should  be  borne 
In  mind. 


POK     17. S.    OVERSEAS 
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The  overseas  bases  which  we  once  owned 
are  being  phased  down.  Thoee  that  we  main- 
tain are  under  Increasing  political  restric- 
tions. We  lost  nine  bases  In  Prance.  It  was 
stated  that  if  this  government  is  to  have  a 
military  capability  to  support  Its  foreign 
policy  and  its  overseas  commitments,  this 
overseas  land-based  strength  that  is  now  be- 
ing phased  out  must  be  replaced  by  com- 
parable strength  at  sea.  The  United  States 
is  coming  home  in  msmy  areas.  We  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  have  more  flexibility  and  mo- 
bility in  our  armed  services. 

We  have  a  revulsion  in  this  country  about 
being  so  handy  with  our  infantry  in  foreign 
wars.  The  people  are  wise  in  the  long  run. 
They  know  from  history  that  if  a  country 
habitually  leads  with  its  infantry  option,  the 
attrition  of  its  potential  young  leaders  and 
competitors  is  greater  and  it  declines  faster 
than  a  nation  which  xises  other  options.  If 
we  are  not  going  to  use  our  troopw  except 
when  absolutely  necessary,  perhaps  we  can 
use  our  naval  forces  to  talce  action  earlier. 
We- have,  got  to  have  chose  naval  forces  In 
being  saui.on  the  scene  if  we  are  going  to 
take  action  when  the  roof  first  starts  to 
leak.  We  must  on  occasion  take  action  be- 
fore the  roof  falls  In  and  we  no  longer  have 
any  option  but  to  land  our  infantry, 

Soviet  naval  aviation  has  increased  its 
capabilities.  It  Is  now  capable  of  striking  in 
a  large  area,  specifically  inside  a  line  in  the 
Atlantic  that  goes  from  the  tip  of  Greenland 
to  the  Azores  to  Gibraltar  through  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  then  in  the  Pacific  from 
Kodiak  to  Midway  to  the  northern  tip  of  the 
Philippines.  Anything  in  there  is  inside  their 
strike  radius,  including  the  land  air  bases. 
Almost  one  hundred  percent  of  the  Soviet  air 
order  of  battle  can  reach  the  land  bases  that 
are  occupied  by  American  air  forces  overseas 
today. 

The  carriers  can  vary  that  by  continuously 
changing  the  location  of  the  air  base,  by 
moving  in  and  out.  So  we  need  it  for  naval 
purposes,  for  strike,  for  defensive  and  of- 
fensive naval  purpnjses. 

It  is  also  pretty  hard  to  put  a  mortar  shell 
Into  a  carrier.  Then  there  is  guerrilla  activity, 
rockets,  bombs,  fighter  sweeps  or  night  at- 
tack, etc.  Land  bases  have  major  defensive 
problems,  not  that  the  carriers  do  not.  Land 
bases  are  fixed.  They  can  be  pretargeted, 
and  dealt  with  by  an  enemy  In  his  own  time 
and  in  his  own  way.  But  we  still  need  land- 
based  tactical  aircraft.  According  to  US. 
Naval  spokesmen,  the  Navy  view  of  the  re- 
quirements for  land-based  tactical  air  is  that 
every  American  doughboy  deserves  tactical 
air  support  that  he  needs.  And  that  means 
we  subscribe  to  the  Marine  Corps-divislon- 
wlng  team  concept,  each  division  has  its 
wing.  And  we  think  chat  is  the  bare  mini- 
mum for  land-based  tactical  air,  at  least  a 
wing  per  division.  There  are  other  kinds  of 
missions  they  can  fly.  Then  there  is  the 
theory  of  the  tactical  wing  based  in  the 
United  States  which  relies  on  the  air  base 
overseas.  We  can  not  afford  more  than  one 
or  two  of  these. 

The  Navy  spokesme;i  reported  they  were 
looking  into  the  prospects  of  tmsing  ground 
troops  at  sea.  since  foreign  bases  were  be- 
coming either  less  desirable  or  less  a^-ailable 
poUtically.  What  led  the  Navy  to  this  was 
a  look  at  the  logistic  problems  involved  in 
the  Vietnamese  war.  In  1966  we  were  In  effect 
building  a  Washington  beltway  every  60  days: 
we  were  laying  enough  asphalt  to  build  a 
New  Jersey  turnpike  every  30  days  and  dig- 
ging and  dredging  fast  enough  to  dig  a  Suez 
Canal  every  year  and  a  half.  We  built  some 
90  odd  bases,  from  very  small  ones  on  up. 
This  was  a  fantastic  Investment.  If  we  could 
have  hauled  the  logistic  structures  to  Viet- 
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nam  In  ships  instead  of  constructing  It  in 
the  country  It  might  have  been  not  only  a 
saving  in  manpower  and  money  but  also  a 
faster  response  time.  When  you  look  at  tlie 
fact  that  the  North  Vietnamese  regular  army 
equalled  our  bulld-up  rate  In  Vietnam,  which 
in  general  was  constrained  by  port  capacity 
and  that  North  Vietnamese  troops  walked 
down  from  the  north  as  fast  as  we  could 
get  ourselves  in,  it  may  be  that  a  sea  base 
system  would  have  a  military  advantage. 

Ho  Chi  Minh  might  have  t>een  deterred 
more  if  we  could  have  had  the  capability  to 
move  In  by  sea  quickly  with  x  hundred  thou- 
sand troops.  As  it  was,  he  had  to  believe  that 
the  US.  would  actually  build  those  90-odd 
bases  at  a  cost  of  several  billion  dollars.  The 
problem  of  course  is  that  developing  and 
producing  new  ships  to  base  troop>s  at  sea 
for  extended  periods  of  time  represents  a 
large  capital  investment.  To  do  it  now  would 
be  to  select  a  time  when  the  Navy  needs 
large  capital  investment  to  overcome  the 
block  obsolescence  problem  we  have.  It  is 
also  a  time  when  building  things  to  conduct 
war  overseas — limited  wars  overseas — is  not 
very   popiUar   anyway. 

One  of  the  big  problems  is  how  to  keep 
troops  combat  ready  during  long  periods  at 
sea.  Keeping  the  troops  afloat  is  debilitating. 
We  have  done  it  up  to  six  months  In  the 
Mediterranean,  with  the  requirement  to  get 
them  asliore  about  once  a  month  and.  If 
possible,  to  get  some  of  their  combatant 
equipment  ashore.  If  we  had  to  forego  that, 
and  were  actually  out  in  the  mid-oceans, 
obviously  we  would  have  to  have  more  mod- 
ern craft.  We  have  got  to  look  at  craft  that 
will  give  us  some  elbow  room.  We  can't  stack 
troops  up.  We  have  got  to  think  in  terms  of 
serious  modernization.  The  ships  would  be 
equipped  with  heavy  hft  helicopters  which 
would  allow  sea-based  troops  to  be  supported 
100  milea  or  so  inland  without  any  require- 
ment for  boats  or  airports  or  over-the-beach 
landings.  Such  troops  would  include  am- 
phibious assault  troops  capable  of  making  a 
forceable  landing, 

THE    NEED  FOR   MAINTAINING   AND    MODERNIZING 

OUE   FOBCE    OF    .UHCRAFT   CARRIERS NEED    FOR 

IS  CVA    CVAN 

The  question  was  initially  posed:  Is  there 
any  good  and  valid  reason  why  we  should 
maintain  a  carrier  force  of  the  present  size 
under  conditions  of  peace  and  conventional 
warfare  for  the  future?  Should  this  force  be 
reduced?  Would  a  reduced  force  be  adequate 
to  cope  With  the  present  situation? 

It  was  postulated  by  certain  panelists  that 
we  can  reduce  our  naval  carrier  force  from 
15  to  12  attack  carriers.  One  participant  even 
lowered  the  proposed  total  to  11  or  9.  The 
argument  was  that  the  naval  requirements 
around  tbe  world  are  limited  in  the  future 
for  flattops,  for  large  carriers,  if  we  reduce 
cur  foreign  and  overseas  commitments  and 
do  not  intend  to  become  involved  in  any 
more  Vietnams. 

The  necessity  to  maintain  the  old  ratio  of 
one  out  of  three  carriers  on  the  line  was  also 
challenged. 

BASIS   FOR   CALCtTLATING   CARRIER   REQUIREMENTS 

The  way  in  which  12  versus  15-16  car- 
riers was  calculated  came  up  for  discussion 
next.  Tha  formula  advanced  for  12  was  al- 
leged to  be  based  on  a  past  U.S.  Navy  for- 
mula :  one  in  the  Mediterranean,  two  or  three 
in  the  Pacific,  one  In  the  Caribbean.  These 
were  multiplied  by  three. 

A  naval  spokesman  said  that  this  deploy- 
ment method  of  analysis,  however,  really  is 
not  what  governs  the  size  of  the  carrier 
force. 

We  have  today  a  new  formula,  he  reported. 
It  is  not  simply  that  we  need  so  many  de- 
ployed in  peacetime  and  multiply  this  num- 
ber by  three. 

First,  he  pointed  out  that  three-to-one  is 
a  planning  factor  which  we  hope  we  can 
achieve  but,  in  fact,  since  1940,  we  have  av- 
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eraged  45  per  cent  forward  because  of  vari- 
ous alarms  and  scares.  There  has  only  l>een 
one  occasion  where  fcr  a  year  we  succeeded 
in  having  only  one-third  forward.  So  one- 
third  forward  is  Just  a  planning  factor.  And 
we  never  succeed  in  making  it. 

Another  formula,  he  said,  is  to  look  at 
U.S.  commitments  to  allies,  particularly  the 
harder  ones,  like  NATO,  the  defense  treaty 
with  Japan,  el  cetera.  Then  aisk:  what  if  we 
have  a  war  in  that  area,  what  will  be  re- 
quired in  tlje  way  of  naval  forces?  The  num- 
ber of  carriers  to  emerge  from  this  kind  of 
analysis  depends  very  much  on  how  many 
simultaneous  situations  you  consider.  It 
generally  comes  out  that  we  need  on  the 
order  of  18  to  21. 

The  third  method,  which  is  new,  is  based 
on  matching  the  Soviet  deployment.  For 
example,  in  1975  the  U.S.  Navy  expects  the 
Soviets  will  be  able  to  field  aixiut  10  naval 
units,  either  singly  or  in  combination,  like 
the  one  that  was  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  re- 
cently and  the  ones  that  were  sent  Into  the 
Indian  Ocean.  If  they  have  10  units  de- 
ployed, the  Indian  Ocean  requirement  might 
total  two  U.S.  attack  carriers,  the  Soutli  At- 
lantic two,  the  South  Pacific  two,  and  the 
rest  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  result  is  a  rather  large  requirement  to 
match  the  Soviet  Navy  with  a  continuous 
presence.  It  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Soviets  would  be  the  initiator,  the  ag- 
gressor. By  12iis  calculation,  in  a  very  simplis- 
tic way,  the  total  comes  to  30  units,  but 
this  is  an  overstatement.  The  real  range, 
all  analytical  methods  considered.  Is  about 
12  to  24.  depending  on  what  kind  of  a  situa- 
tion you  visualize  in  the  world.  Fifteen  is  ac- 
tually a  more  realistic  bottom.  Many  people 
say.  why  Is  there  this  minimum  requirement? 
When  you  look  at  It,  ships  still  cruise  at 
about  25  knots,  as  they  have  for  the  last  20 
years,  and  the  world  hasn't  changed  in  di- 
mensions. 

Of  course,  technological  innovation  and 
progress  might  make  12  carriers  as  effective 
as  15,  if  we  had  20  air  wings. 

COST  OF  AIRCRAFT  CARRIERS 

Next,  ihe  question  was  raised  as  to  the  cost 
of  running  CVA  task  forces,  including  sup- 
porting ships,  aircraft,  etc.  The  answer  of- 
fered was  that  the  comparative  task  force 
now,  including  all  the  cruisers  in  the  Navy. 
Che  missile  frigates  in  the  Navy  and  60  per 
cent  of  the  general  purpose  destroyers,  and 
70  per  cent  of  the  support  supply  ships,  runs 
to  about  39  per  cent  of  the  Navy's  budget. 
That  is  for  a  15-carrler  navy.  We  presently 
have  16  operating  and  16  wings.  If  you  want 
a  30-carrler  navy,  you  double  the  39  per  cent. 
That  would  add  up  to  about  six  to  seven 
billion  dollars  a  year.  This  buys  them,  mans 
them,  runs  them  and  scraps  them. 

OFERATINC  FACTORS 

It  was  suggested  to  U,S,  Navy  representa- 
tives that  the  45  per  cent  operating  factor 
would  allow  maintaining  four  or  five  carrier.s 
on  the  line  with  a  smaller  total  carrier  force. 

Tlie  reply  was  that  as  a  planning  factor 
45  per  cent  would  not  work.  The  reason  for 
the  one-third  is  for  people.  The  .ships  can 
operate  on  the  order  of  a  maximum  of  85 
per  cent.  For  instance,  we  kept  85  per  cent 
of  our  24  attack  carriers  operating  forward 
during  World  War  II.  For  several  years  st  me 
carriers  during  World  War  II  did  not  make 
a  port  that  you  could  call  a  liberty  port  or 
get  any  repairs  from  the  shore  side  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  They  averaged  10  knots  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  The  reason  the  people 
acecpced  it  then  was  because  there  was  a 
war  on  and  everybody  went  to  war.  including 
the  civilians  at  home.  The  Navy  could  de- 
mand that  kind  of  separation  and  sacrifice 
from  the  people.  In  a  cold  war  demands  for 
that  kind  of  performance  cannot  be  made. 
There  was  an  end  to  the  war  in  sight  in  1944, 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  end  to  the 
cold  war.  People  cannot  be  asked  to  live  that 
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way  Indefinitely.  Therefore,  the  Navy  plans 
on  the  basis  of  the  one-third  cycle. 

Going  to  "the  blue  and  gold"  concept 
which  is  used  for  the  Polaris  force  will  not 
work  for  carriers  or  any  other  conventional 
general  purpose  forces.  It  only  works  for 
forces  deployed.  It  would  deny  the  value  of 
the  fleets  back  home,  the  Second  Fleet  and 
the  First  Fleet,  These,  in  a  matter  of  days 
or  weeks — depending  on  the  emergency — can 
get  forward.  So  the  plan  for  a  45  per  cent 
deployment  is,  in  the  face  of  other  require- 
ments for  carriers,  the  combat  requirements. 

NUMBER    OF    AIRCRAFT    CARRIERS    IN    THE    MEDI- 
TERRANEAN SEA 

The  proposition  that  we  can  get  along  with 
only  one  aircraft  carrier  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  opposed.  If  a  carrier  Is  removed, 
the  attending  ships  are  also  removed,  or 
some  of  them.  Tliis  reduces  the  size  of  the 
American  Navy  in  that  area,  the  area  of 
operations  of  the  Sixth  Fleet,  at  u  time  when 
there  Is  a  Soviet  naval  buildup  US,  policy 
is  to  have  political  Influence  on  the  riverine 
states,  then  we  are  stuck  with  the  need  for 
not  reducing  our  force  but  for  keeping  it  at 
Its  present  size.  Otherwise,  we  are  going  to 
weaken  our  Influence  prematurely  by  reduc- 
ing our  naval  presence.  We  may  weaken  It 
anj'way.  We  may  not  be  able  to  maintain 
the  same  political  stance  with  the  force 
that  we  have  in  being,  because  of  factors 
that  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
navies  but  with  regional  politics.  But  to 
weaken  the  U.S.  position  even  further  by  this 
kind  of  withdrawal  does  not  make  any  sense 
In  this  area. 

There  was  a  further  challenge  to  the 
effect  that  no  proof  had  been  offered  that 
one  can  equate  the  presence  of  a  naval  force 
with  political  Influence, 

These  replies  followed.  If  one  carrier  is 
withdrawn  from  the  Mediterranean,  this 
signals  the  fact  that  we  are  giving  reduced 
significance  to  the  Mediterranean.  This  sig- 
nal reaches  every  single  country  In  the  Med- 
iterranean area.  In  peacetime  the  political 
mix  is  more  significant  than  the  strategic 
mix. 

A  Navy  spokesman  picked  up  the  argu- 
ment. Withdrawing  one  of  the  carriers  at 
this  particular  point  in  time,  when  the 
Soviets  are  on  their  buildup,  would  be  read 
by  NATO  as  a  step  toward  withdrawal  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  brought  out  that  to  an  army  general 
who  was  there  as  the  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander of  Europe  for  many  years,  just  the 
mere  mention,  the  thought  of  withdrawing 
one  of  those  carriers  had  him  up  in  arms.  He 
depended  on  the  Sixth  Fleet  in  all  of  his 
NATO  planning,  both  cold  war  and  hot  war. 
Originally,  the  carriers  In  the  Mediterranean 
did  have  the  primary  mission  of  nuclear 
strike.  Over  the  years  they  shifted  to  conven- 
tional. But  they  always  had  the  conventional 
mission  as  secondary.  Now  it  has  become  pri- 
mary because  of  other  weapons  being 
introduced. 

Another  critic  took  up  the  case.  He  won- 
dered If  we  were  to  take  a  carrier  out  of  the 
Mediterranean,  why  would  tliat  be  Inter- 
preted as  placing  decreasing  emphasis  on 
the  Mediterranean  rather  than  as  placing 
decreasing  emphasis  on  carriers?  He  felt  there 
was  a  very  strong  implication  In  much  of 
what  had  been  said  of  the  possibility  of  non- 
nuclear  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  or  at  least  a  confrontation  of  that 
type.  He  questioned  how  much  such  an 
estimate  Is  worth.  The  theory  seemed  to  him 
to  be  that  If  we  get  Into  a  confrontation 
situation  by  having  strong  conventional 
sti-ength,  we  would  be  able  to  avoid  the 
choice  between  either  having  to  back  down 
or  else  going  to  a  nuclear  war.  But  if  we 
have  this  conventional  strength  we  put  the 
Russians  in  the  position  of  having  either  to 
back  down  or  go  into  nuclear  war.  He  could 
not  see  that  this  was  very  much  better. 
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A  non-naval  advocate  of  maintaining  our 
carrier  strength  continued  his  reasoning, 
first  by  saying  he  did  not  happen  to  favor 
every  policy  that  the  Navy  proposes  In  this 
particular  instance,  however,  he  felt  strongly 
on  the  Issue,  It  seemed  very  clear  to  him  that 
what  was  being  advocated  was  a  unilateral 
withdrawal  of  force  from  this  area  at  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  negotiate  with  the 
Russians  on  the  ground  rules  for  naval  be- 
havior in  the  Mediterranean.  That  weakened 
our  bargaining  position.  He  felt  that  what- 
ever withdrawals  were  made  from  this  area 
should  be  negotiated  withdrawals.  They 
ought  to  be  negotiated  from  strength  not 
from  weakness.  He  believed  that  a  premature 
withdrawal  would  weaken  our  negotiating 
posture.  He  said  he  was  in  favor  of  cutting 
back  on  the  need  for  forces  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  But  he  did  not  see  any  easy 
way  of  reaching  that  particular  goal.  He 
thought  that  we  were  in  it  up  to  our  necks 
and  that  we  had  to  recognize  that  our  man- 
euverability In  the  political  sense  is  not  as 
simple  as  implied. 

In  the  Six  Day  War  in  the  Middle  East,  by 
unwritten  convention,  with  all  understand- 
ing after  the  hot  line  exchange,  we  were  300 
miles  away  from  the  scene  of  fighting  and 
so  were  the  Russians,  as  far  as  the  navies 
were  concerned.  The  difference  between  their 
navy  and  ours  was  this.  We  wer  half  an  hour 
away  and  they  were  a  half  a  day  awav  from 
the  scene  of  fighting.  And  that  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  presence  of  aircraft  car- 
riers and  their  absence.  This  had  consider- 
able political  effect. 

Furthermore,  when  employing  cost-effec- 
tiveness analysis,  political  considerations 
cannot  be  left  out.  After  all,  policies  can 
cause  a  multiplication  of  costs  or  reduce  the 
costs,  depending  on  how  effectively  policy  Is 
coi^ducted.  If  we  manage  through  political 
means  to  prevent  disputants  from  resorting 
to  war,  then  it  is  going  to  be  a  lot  less  costly 
to  us  In  the  end  if  we  are  somehow  or  other 
indirectly  Involved  In  these  developments. 

Another  naval  spokesman  tried  a  different 
approach.  He  said  one  thing  about  navlee  is 
that  when  we  build  them  we  must  not  only 
look  at  cold  war,  but  at  general  war.  or  any 
kind  of  war  the  United  States  might  get 
Into.  In  the  first  place,  it  takes  several  years 
to  build  a  carrier  and  man  It  and  train  It,  In 
the  second  place,  unless  our  oold  warships, 
our  units,  are  credible,  and  the  enemy  be- 
lieves we  have  certain  capabilities  In  war,  our 
political  influence  Is  zero.  So  credibility  in 
wax  is  absolutely  the  moet  essential  element 
In  determining  what  forces  are  deployed.  A 
paper  tiger  can  not  adequately  serve  political 
purposee. 

How  much  air  power  does  the  United 
States  need  for  military  purposes?  And  then. 
based  on  our  own  geography,  the  ntimber  of 
U.S. -controlled  land  bases  overseas,  and  the 
Navy  requirement  for  offensive  power,  how 
much  of  the  txxtal  U.S.  air  power  should  be 
land-based  find  how  much  should  be  sea- 
based?  That  IS  the  main  question.  It  is  not 
the   number  of  carriers  or  land  bases. 

Now,  If  certain  military  aircraft  are  needed 
in  an  area  and  nobody  disagrees,  where  are 
they  to  be  located?  They  cannot  be  put  on 
overseas  land  bases  for  then  we  would  not 
have  complete  U.S.  control.  If  thev  are  all 
crowded  Into  the  United  States  they  can't 
go  anywhere  or  be  anywhere  in  an  emer- 
gency. Every  land  base  in  the  world  is  within 
15  to  20  minutes  of  destruction,  because  it 
can  be  pretargeted.  In  NATO  the  only  air 
power  that  we  can  count  on  if  the  l>ailoon 
goes  up,  or  any  kind  of  attack  occurs,  if  we 
can  count  on  beyond  five  minutes.  Is  mobile 
air  power  that  cannot  be  pretargeted. 

A  non-naval  student  of  the  Mediterranean 
area  and  NATO  agreed  that  this  is  not  the 
time  to  reduce  the  carrier  strength  In  the 
Mediterranean. 

He  said  he  also  was  not  oppKJsed  to  the 
position  that  the  future  strength  of  the  U.S. 
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Navy  In  the  Mediterranean  should  possibly 
l)e  subject  to  some  kind  of  negotiations. 
However,  he  thought  that  this  gets  us  Into 
a  very  messy  situation  to  try  to  Imagine  what 
would  come  out  of  such  negotiations.  This 
question,  he  felt,  can  be  legitimately  sepa- 
rated from  the  question  of  how  many  carriers 
the  United  States  needs  in  the  future. 

The  question  in  the  Mediterranean  is  air 
power  He  didn't  agree  with  the  view  that  the 
Russians  have  no  air  bases  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, He  was  very  much  concerned  about 
the  possibility  in  the  future  that  they  may 
have  a  great  many  more  air  bases. 

He  offered  a  very  simple  scenario.  Suppose 
the  Israelis  get  to  the  point  where  they  take 
over  Jordan,  As  a  result  of  that  action,  the 
Arab  countries  form  an  iJliance  and  the 
Soviet  Union  becomes  a  member  of  that 
alliance.  Although  this  is  not  very  likely  to 
happen,  it  could  happen.  In  that  case'  all 
the  existing  airports  in  Arab  slates  in  the 
Mediterranean  region  would  t>e  open  to 
Soviet  planes.  Furthermore,  the  Soviets 
would  be  free  to  build  temporary  flight 
strips  anywhere  they  wanted  to.  They  could 
have  hundreds  of  airfields  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean within  a  matter  of  months.  This  is 
the  problem  He  submitted  that  the  position 
of  the  carrier  in  the  Mediterranean  in  this 
situation  might  well  be  impossible. 

The  idea  of  hundreds  of  Soviet  airfields 
in  the  Mediterranean,  however,  was  quickly 
challenged  as  mythical.  So  far,  they  don't 
exist.  If  they  did  exist  they  would  be  un- 
usable, because  our  people'  all  the  NATO 
countries,  are  between  Russia  and  those 
airfields.  The  only  way  to  support  them  is 
either  tlirough  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  or 
through  the  Dardanelles.  These  are  friendly 
areas  and  we  want  to  keep  them  friendly. 
The  airfields  are  mythical,  the  airplane  car- 
riers are  not.  Thus  he  didn't  see  the  problem 
of  two  airplane  carriers  being  o%'erwhelmed  by 
hundreds  of  airfields.  Rather,  he  exptressed 
the  view  that  airplane  carriers  are  going  to 
be  necessary  to  support  the  armies  which  are 
holding  the  Dardenelles  and  keeping  the 
Russians  In  the  Black  Sea  and  in  their 
neight)orhood  where  they  ijelong  and  not  out 
in  the  Mediterranean  where  we  don't  want 
them. 

As  long  as  NATO  works  together  there 
really  is  no  problem.  The  Mediterranean  Is 
and  can  be  controlled  by  land-based  air  from 
the  NATO  side.  But  if  one  thinks  about  a 
umiateral  U.S.  contingency  in  which  the 
United  States'  neck  might  be  out.  then  a 
really  lough  problem  arises.  It  can  not  be 
solved  simply  by  bouncing  around  questions 
about  whether  we  need  12,  16  or  30  carriers. 
This  is  a  much  more  complex  problem  than 
that. 

The  carrier  is  a  very  important  political 
symbol.  But  the  U.S.  symboUc  piosltion  has 
already  been  weakened  by  the  fact  that  we 
are  already  not  alone  in  the  Mediterranean 
as  we  were.  It  is  true  that  if  you  pull  a 
carrier  out  for  budgetary  reasons  you  would 
probably  hurt  our  symliol  that  much  more. 
And  this  is  a  gratuitous  act  that  would  be 
Inexcusable  at  this  time.  But  If  we  are  going 
to  make  reasonable  mid-range  plans  about 
what  we  do  about  our  presence  In  the  future. 
then  we  ought  to  start  thinking  about  the 
function  of  that  presence,  the  best  way  of 
manifesting  that  presence  And  it  would  be 
a  lot  more  important,  for  example,  to  have 
access  to  some  of  the  p>orts  from  which  we 
are  now  excluded  than  simply  to  have  a  car- 
rier now.  A  pretty  good  show  can  be  made 
■with  a  \-lsltlng  fieet.  There  aire  lots  of  ways 
of  doing  this. 

Turning  first  to  NATO  It  was  also  pointed 
out  by  another  panelist  that  NATO  is  now 
split  with  a  p>enetrable  wedge  right  down 
the  imddle.  The  southern  territory  of  NATO, 
consisting  primarily  of  THirkey,  Greece.  Italy 
and  Portugal.  Is  very  largely  dependent  upon 
sea  power,  Tnere  are  1500  ships  a  day  in  the 
Mediterranean   supplying   Italy,    Greece   and 
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Turkey.  And  we  have  to  be  able  to  protect 
that  shipping  against  any  possible  Incur- 
sion. The  military  presence  there  would  pre- 
vent any  Russian  attempt  to  dominate  the 
Mediterranean  and  cut  off  the  flow  of  sea 
power. 

Secondly,  there  should  be  mention  of  the 
problems  of  overflight  rights  These  problems 
are  minimal  with  carriers  but  they  were 
maximum  with  land  based  planes  Recently 
we  tried  to  negotiate  emergency  passage  of 
three  planes  from  the  United  States  ro  the 
E.ist  Coast  of  Africa  It  took  two  weeks  to 
negotiate  that  for  a  one-way  trip.  This  prob- 
lem really  needs  to  be  focused  on.  too 

Another  view  offered  was  that  in  anything 
short  of  war.  the  Soviets  would  also  have 
overflight  problems  to  get  from  where  they 
are  to  some  other  place.  They  would  have  to 
overfly  Turkey  or  Yugoslavia  or  Greece  or 
Fome  other  place  And  these  countries  may  be 
friendly  to  the  Russians,  or  they  may  not. 

Some  of  the  critics  remained  unconvinced. 
It  was  maintained  that  the  original  point  of 
having  two  carriers  was  that  we  had  a  stra- 
tegic nuclear  requirement  at  one  time  for 
that  extra  carrier.  This  situation  had 
changed.  We  can  have  additional  forces  in 
the  Mediterranean  that  have  other  purposes, 
but  it  was  stat^H  that  no  proof  was  advanced 
that  a  carrier  ITl"  the  West  Mediterranean  is 
needed. 

Another  critic  questioned  the  assertion 
that  carriers  are  needed  on  the  grounds  that 
the  Russians  might  achieve  air  superiority 
in  the  Mediterranean  if  they  weren't  there. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  Mediterranean  can 
be  covered  at  present  with  land  bases  We 
have  a  good  margin  of  air  superiority,  since 
the  Russians  aren't  o{>erating  off  the  south- 
ern shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

If  we  are  talking  about  a  peacetime  situ- 
ation, he  said,  what  added  value  is  there  In 
having  two  instead  of  one  carrier  in  the  Medi- 
terranean? 

Secondly,  if  now  is  not  the  time  to  take 
out  a  carrier,  but  if  sometime  in  the  future 
such  objectives  could  be  achieved  as  easily 
by  a  cruiser  or  a  squadron  of  destroyers  in 
somewhat  the  same  way  that  the  Russians 
are  now  achieving  it,  why  wait  around'?  What 
is  so  particularly  delicate  about  the  situation 
now?  Now  is  as  good  a  time  as  any.  It  is  not 
ever  going  to  be  a  very  easy  situation  there. 
And  the  political  argument,  the  show  of  force 
argument  for  having  two  carriers,  is  a  way  of 
saying  it  is  a  historical  necessity.  But  that 
it  still  Is  a  historical  necessity  or  a  peacetime 
military  necessity  remains  to  be  shown. 

One  thing  to  b?  mentioned  about  having 
two  carriers  in  the  Mediterranean  is  that  we 
lose  one  of  the  virtues  of  the  carrier,  its 
mobility.  We  have  got  It  confined  in  a  little 
area.  Not  only  that,  but  this  is  an  area 
which  it  is  said  can  be  covered  from  the 
Northern  shore  by  aircraft  under  present 
political  conditions.  Thus  it  seemed  that  we 
waste  a  carrier,  at  least  one  and  maybe 
two,  by  keeping  them  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  same  reasoning  can  be  applied  in  the 
Far  Eastern  -Huation.  Certainly  the  Sev- 
enth Fleet  is  required  in  the  Taiwan  Straits 
but  are  all  three  carriers  required?  There 
is  Taiwan  for  land-based  air.  In  the  Ko- 
rean region  we  have  bases  In  Korea.  In  the 
Southeast  area  we  have  bases  in  Thailand. 
Despite  the  talk  of  our  withdrawing  he  felt 
it  is  doubtful  that  we  are  about  to  give  up 
our  air  bases  in  Thailand  and  Laos,  the  way 
it  is  talked  about  concerning  Korea  or 
Taiwan. 

So  we  come  back  to  the  question,  why  do 
we  need  the  carriers  in  peacetime?  To  the 
extent  that  we  need  them  for  a  show  of 
force,  a  case  has  to  be  made  that  that  big 
and  expensive  a  piece  of  equipment  is  really 
tne  only  way  that  we  can  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  show  of  force. 

Now,  when  we  are  talking  about  wartime, 
If  we  need  to  get  extra  air  into  the  Medi- 
terranean for  a  conventional  war,  this  occurs 
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with  a  period  oi  warning.  Consider  the  car- 
riers in  the  Mediterranean.  If  the  Russians 
close  off  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  car- 
riers inside  are  lost  anyway. 

Navy  representatives  returned  to  the  many 
challenges  posed.  There  are  no  tactical  air- 
craft, tactical  wings  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
based  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, unless  a  base  that  Is  way  up  at 
the  north  end  of  the  Adriatic  is  included. 

We  are  being  pestered  with  tiie  idea  that 
we  might  have  to  get  out  of  Okinawa,  and 
possibly  Japan. 

The  Korean  bases  are  there  but  a  military 
airbase  is  a  far  cry  from  a  strip  of  asphalt. 
And  we  have  tested  that  and  found  it  want- 
ing. 

Our  base  rights  in  the  Philippines  are  cer- 
tainly not  a  certainty. 

Our  base  rights  In  Thailand  also  may  not 
be  a  certainty  ^own  the  road. 

We  have  lost  our  bases  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  situation  ,at  Wheelus,  which  is  the  last 
base  we  have  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  Is 
questionable.  Wheelus  Field  In  Tripoli  Is  un- 
der various  reetrictlons.  Its  viability  is  very 
questionable. 

The  Spanish  have  not  been  interested  in 
our  using  their  territory  as  a  staging  area. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  French  bases.  We  have  one  base 
in  Sicily,  whidh  is  a  naval  base,  as  it  turns 
out.  It  is  for  maritime  patrol  aircraft.  This 
is   the  only  base  that  we  have  there. 

As  a  result  we  are  left  with  a  base  struc- 
ture that  is  abysmally  vulnerable  in  Europe. 
All  the  bases  on  which  the  majority  of  our 
tactical  air  in  Europe  is  based  are  within 
120  to  140  miles  of  the  East  German  frontier. 
An  unguided  rocket  can  take  those  out 
cheaply.  The  political  vulnerability  of  over- 
seas bases  is  just  something  that  is  not 
matched  by  the  carrier. 

Although  the  Mediterranean  is  not  large — 
it  is  1500  nautical  miles  from  one  end  to  the 
other — it  is  still  a  good  operating  area.  We 
can  manage  tHe  carriers  in  there.  If  the  other 
side  attacks  first,  however,  we  are  going  to 
have  a  very  bloody  time  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  wafning. 

Another  naval  spokesman  continued  the 
argument.  Ha  said,  in  reference  to  NATO 
bases  in  Soutbern  Europe,  that  we  also  ha'-'e 
to  remember  that  we  have  to  be  able  to  op- 
erate these  unilaterally  as  well  as  tinder  the 
alliance  flag.  In  a  situation  in  the  Middle 
East,  NATO  may  not  want  to  respond.  The 
United  States  might  want  to  respond.  The 
fact  is  that  in  the  Mediterranean  NATO  has 
never  really  been  a  factor.  It  has  not  worked 
there.  Since  1956  it  has  been  only  our  Sixth 
Fleet.  We  would  have  to  have  the  capability 
to  do  so.  If  we  were  not  allowed  to  use  the 
NATO  bases  We  would  have  practically  noth- 
ing to  respond  with  except  our  aircraft  from 
our  carriers. 

We  are  very,  very  limited,  from  a  unilateral 
operation  viewpoint,  in  the  Mediterranean  if 
we  don't  have  our  carriers. 

Reference  Was  also  made  to  this  problem  of 
getting  through  to  the  East  African  Coast. 
The  problem  of  bases  there  for  the  strike 
command,  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area,  is  a  real 
one.  Wheelus  is  essential  to  the  strike  com- 
mand getting  through. 

AIRCRArt  O.  B.  ON  AIRCRAFT  CARRIERS 

The  view  was  expressed  by  a  critic  that 
an  aircraft  Carrier  has  possibly  50  planes 
which  can  a.y  tactical  or  supply  missions. 
This  number  might  vary  according  to  the 
particular  carrier  from  50  to  60.  So  you  can 
count  on  50  to  60  sorties  which  could  be 
flown  in  any  way  today  from  any  one  car- 
rier. 

This  statement  was  said  to  be  Inaccurate 
by  spokesmen  of  the  Navy.  Yovi  have  a  wing 
on  each  carrier.  A  land-based  wing  equals  a 
carrier  wing.  You  have  the  equality.  We  fly 
more  sorties  a  day  more  than  others  do  with 
land-based  aircraft.  About  1.2  versus  1.1.  A 
carrier  would  have  available  75  planes,  the 
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same  number  for  a  land-based  wing.  There 
are  another  15  on  a  carrier  that  are  the  "cats" 
and  "dogs",  as  they  are  called.  We  have  75 
flghters  and  attack  aircraft  capable  of  de- 
fense missions  in  our  wings.  The  number  of 
aircraft  available  for  attack  sorties  thus 
would  be  75.  You  can  turn  the  F-4  into  a 
flghter  or  bomber. 

OTHER    COMMENTS    ON    THE    ROUE    OF    AN 
AIRCRAFT    CARRIER 

The  aircraft  cnrrier,  according  to  naval 
spokesmen,  is  a  pretty  flexible  multi-purpose 
weapons  system.  It  is  a  base  for  practical  air 
power  of  any  kind  that  you  want.  Land- 
based  air  power  has  gone  throvigh  the  same 
changes.  Therefore,  there  is  nothing  strange 
or  odd  about  the  fact  that  the  air  base  doesn't 
necessarily  dictate  the  mission  of  the  air- 
plane. It  IS  strategic  if  it  needs  to  be  and  it 
still  needs  to  be. 

For  the  sea-based  tactical  air.  there  are 
two  basic  missions  One  is  for  the  striking 
power  and  the  air  defense  of  the  fleet,  and 
the  things  that  the  fleet  is  trying  to  do.  in- 
cluding protecting  convoys — if  we  get  Into 
that  bvisiness.  Because  of  the  increased  radius 
of  action  of  tactical  aircraft,  both  land  and 
sea  based,  the  capability  of  carriers  pays  off 
but  not  in  the  ability  of  the  aircraft  to  fly 
overseas  and  occupy  a  base.  It  pays  off  in  the 
ability  of  aircraft  flying  from  sea  bases  being 
able  to  cover  almost  the  entire  world.  And 
this  means  that  today  we  have  a  bonus  from 
our  attack  carriers  in  that  we  can  perform 
tactical  air  power  in  almost  any  situation 
that  might  arise  without  any  requirement  of 
perfect  Intelligence  on  our  part.  It  can  hap- 
pen 10  years  from  now,  and  we  can  be  there, 
because  we  have  the  radius  of  action. 

Another  naval  representative,  while  not 
challenging  the  suued  needs  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  carriers,  inserted  a  word  of  caution 
about  equating  carriers  with  naval  power. 
The  real  question  is,  given  a  fixed  budget, 
how  much  should  be  allocated  to  protect  x 
number  of  carriers.  In  this  decision,  the  rest 
of  naval  power  should  not  be  sacrificed. 
Naval  power  must  be  balanced.  Naval  power 
has  to  have  many  types  and  degrees  of  ap- 
plication for  tactical  aviation.  Another  senior 
military  officer  with  a  different  service  back- 
ground added  that  the  balance  referred  to 
applies  to  and  between  all  the  military 
services. 

Concerning  means  of  reducing  defense 
costs,  a  participant  declared  that  we  have  to- 
day in  service  three  and  a  half  million  to 
four  million  men.  Tomorrow  we  are  going  to 
have  two  million  or  two  million,  five  hundred 
thousand.  There  is  no  way  to  save  money  by 
deferring  a  Nlmitz  class  carrier  for  a  year. 
More  money  is  spent  that  way. 

VULNERABILITY    OF    THE    AIRCRAFT    CARRIER 

It  was  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  school 
of  thought  in  the  Congress,  in  the  Air  Force 
and  among  certain  scientists  that  Surveyor 
satellites,  missiles,  etc..  make  the  carriers 
comparatively  easy  to  locate.  If  it  can  be 
located,  it  can  be  sunk,  either  by  the  new 
nuclear  stibmarlne  or  by  either  a  seaborne  or 
land-based  missile. 

In  reply,  a  naval  advocate  said  that  again 
we  must  not  confuse  war  and  peace.  We  have 
used  the  carrier  ever  since  World  War  II.  We 
haven't  lost  any.  We  used  It  all  over  to  en- 
force our  policies,  our  politics.  It  has  been 
a  very  cost-effective  machine.  This  invulner- 
ability argument  has  been  going  on  in 
Washington  since  1945.  Anything  that  is  hit 
with  modern  weapons  today  is  vulnerable, 
whether  it  is  an  airplane,  an  airbase,  an 
aircraft  carrier  or  a  submarine.  As  far  as  the 
satellite  is  concerned,  it  must  communicate 
this  back  to  the  stibmarlne,  and  in  spite  of 
what  you  hear,  the  submarine  only  goes  30 
knots  an  hour,  and  that  isn't  very  fast. 

A  representative  of  a  point  of  view  hardly 
to  be  Identified  with  defense  priorl*ies  closed 
the  disctission  with  a  brief  unexpected  testi- 
monial. He  said  that  nobody  had  mentioned 
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the  extremely  undesirable  political  aspects 
of  many  of  our  foreign  land  air  bases.  He 
viewed  this  as  a  tremendous  point  In  favor 
of  the  carrier.  Okinawa  has  become  a  major 
political  liability  and  Taiwan  may  become  a 
virorse  one.  He  went  on  to  say  that  if  we 
must  have  a  tactical  airforce  overseas — he 
was  not  sure  that  we  do — he  would  feel  much 
more  comfortable  with  carriers  than  on 
land  bases. 

PROBLEM    or    BLOCK    OBSOLESCENCE    IN    THE 
U.S.    NAVY 

The  question  was  asked  If  block  obsoles- 
cence Of  naval  shlpe  Is  a  priority  problem  or 
a  minor  one. 

A  naval  official  repUed  He  said  that  we 
have  built  about  1.5  million  tons  of  naval 
vessels  since  1945.  The  Soviets  have  built 
about  1.7.  Our  ships  average  larger  tonnage 
per  ship,  not  only  because  we  have  carriers, 
but  In  the  other  types  as  well.  So  we  have 
built  a  lot  fewer.  On  a  tonnage  or  number 
basis,  they  have  built  more  naval  ships  since 
the  war  than  we  have.  That  means  that  If 
we  assume  a  30  year  life  for  a  combatant 
naval  vessel — unless  we  increase  markedly 
the  rate  of  ship  construction  between  now 
and  1975 — the  Soviets  are  going  to  have  a 
bigger  navy  than  we  have.  It  is  inevitable. 
Overcoming  block  obsolescence  is  a  top 
priority.  ' 

The  ship  construction  budget  of  the  Navy 
has  run  about  19  per  cent  of  the  total.  One 
way  to  get  a  really  brand  new  navy  Is,  of 
course,  to  retire  all  the  old  ships.  That  can 
get  the  average  age  down  really  fast.  But 
this  is  not  the  answer.  We  are  in  a  very  bad 
situation.  The  Navy  is  going  to  have  to 
spend  more  than  19  per  cent,  at  least  for 
about  10  years. 

An  official  from  Congress  continued  the 
case.  He  said  there  is  one  other  point  that 
needs  to  be  raised  on  the  ship  building 
problem.  In  addition  to  the  problem  of  age, 
the  ships  that  we  have  are  in  such  condi- 
tion that  the  casualty  reports  on  them  are 
Increasing  in  severity.  This  means  that  they 
are  off  the  line  more  and  it  takes  an  awful 
lot  more  manpower  to  put  them  back  on  the 
line.  This  means  the  personnel  have  to  be 
involved  in  maintenance  more  than  in  opera- 
tions. In  addition,  the  old  ships  are  very  poor 
in  regard  to  habitabiUty. 

At  a  time  when  many  people  are  urging 
that  the  armed  services  go  to  a  professional 
kind  of  service,  we  are  not  going  to  draw- 
many  people  into  the  Navy  if  the  Navy  con- 
sists of  old  ships  that  they  spend  all  their 
time  just  keeping  on  the  line. 

ANTI-StJBMAEaNE    WARFARE     ( ASW I 

Discussion  was  initiated  with  a  somewhat 
loaded  question:  Has  the  Navy  made  a  seri- 
ous mistake  in  starving  the  ASW  program, 
considering  particularly  the  growth  of  the 
Soviet  submarine  fleet?  A  subquestlon  was 
whether  or  not  ASW  simply  can  not  keep  up 
with  the  offense,  considering  the  declared 
Invulnerability  of  the  Polaris  fleet. 

Representatives  of  the  U.S.  Navy  repUed 
One  said  he  did  not  think  that  one  can  say 
that  the  Navy  has  starved  the  ASW  forces 
for  the  Polaris.  Budget-wise  Polaris  is  part 
of  the  strategic  offensive  capability.  The 
Polaris  program  runs  only  6.8  per  cent  of 
the  Navy  budget. 

Another  spokesman  said  It  is  certainly  not 
throwing  good  money  after  bad  trying  to 
perfect  ASW.  We  are  moving  forward  in  the 
ASW  field.  The  problem  is  a  terrific  one  tech- 
nologically. We  have  different  weapons  sys- 
tems coming  along  that  are  going  to  be  very 
helpful — the  P3C,  the  S3A  aircraft,  and  vari- 
ous other  systems. 

There  is  another  problem.  Whereas  we 
tised  to  think  in  terms  of  trying  to  bottle  up 
the  Soviet  Navy  years  ago.  with  the  naval 
strategy  that  they  have  adopted  they  are 
now  out  in  blue  water.  To  the  extent  the 
Soviets  gala  access  to  the  open  seas  and 
oi>erate   from   bases    overseas   without    our 


Interference,  our  ASW  problems  are  com- 
pounded. They  tiaed  to  stay  relatively  close 
to  home  waters,  which  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  bottle  them  up.  This  la  no  longer  true. 
The  problem  has  been  intensified  now  be- 
cause they  are  out  in  the  oceans  of  the  world. 

When  talking  about  ASW,  one  has  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  against  the  submarine-launched  bal- 
listic missile  and  the  classic  navy  ASW  role 
to  defend  convoys  and  to  defend  the  fleet. 
The  threat  against  the  United  States  itself 
is  Increasing.  When  one  talks  about  ASW  in 
this  vein,  one  has  to  look  at  what  we  are 
spending  for  defense  of  the  United  States. 
A  few  years  ago  when  the  Navy  came  in  with 
a  program  to  increase  its  ASW  to  deal  with 
the  submarine-launched  Polaris  missile,  ilie 
rationale  for  rejecting  that  increase  was  that 
we  were  not  spending  anything  for  land- 
based  ballistic  missile  defense  of  the  coun- 
try, therefore  we  could  not  have  our  ASW 
slice  of  this. 

The  situation  has  changed,  Tlie  threat  has 
increased  very  rapidly.  TTie  country  has  now 
made  a  decision  to  go  for  some  ballistic 
missile  defense.  Tlie  next  logical  thing  to  do 
is  to  look  at  the  budgeting  for  ASW.  T  ils 
country  needs  more  ASW  today,  not  at  lie 
expense  of  offense  but  as  the  sea-based  purt 
of  the  effort  the  country  it  going  to  allocate 
for  defense. 

A  challenge  came  from  one  of  the  par- 
ticipants. He  asserted  that  the  Navy  has  not 
been  able  to  track  its  own  Polaris  submarines 
leaving  port  and  we  surmise  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  not  able  to  track  our  Polaris  sub- 
marines. If  both  the  American  and  the  Soviet 
submarine  forces  are  very  hard  to  find  and 
to  track,  what  kind  of  a  threat,  then,  do 
the  submarines  pose  to  the  carriers? 

In  answer  a  Navy  npresentatlve  said  the 
questioner  was  talking  about  two  different 
things.  A  Polaris  submarine  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult because  it  does  not  have  the  three 
tasks  that  the  attack  .-ubmarine  has.  It  does 
not  have  to  detect  targets.  That  was  done 
for  him  by  a  satellite  or  a  reconnaissance  air- 
craft It  does  not  have  to  identify  its  tar- 
gets That  was  done  for  it  by  a  photoln- 
terpreler.  It  do«s  not  have  to  chase  its  tar- 
gets, because  once  it  gets  on  station  it  has 
a  very  wide  radius  in  which  it  can  operate. 
It  has  only  the  last  two  tasks  of  a  submarine, 
which  Is  to  survive  long  enough  to  fire  its 
weapon.  It  has  one  load  of  weapons,  and 
it  has  15  minutes  to  get  them  off.  If  it  knows 
when  the  war  starts,  the  opponent  has  15 
minutes  to  get  It.  If  it  does  not  the  sub- 
marine's only  job  during  its  entire  patrol  is  to 
be  quiet  and  undetected.  This  is  very  different 
from  a  submarine  that  is  trying  to  bag  an 
aircraft  carrier.  That  submarine  has  to  run 
over  the  ocean  and  get  the  information  on 
where  the  carrier  Is  initially,  track  it  down. 
Identify  it,  and  then  finally  get  in  close 
enough  position  for  a  shot,  make  the  shot 
work,  and  then  after  a  hit  cause  enough 
damage  so  that  the  carrier  is  out  of  action. 

Relatively  speaking  ASW  is  a  feasible  art 
against  an  antl-shlp  submarine  but  is  an 
extremely  different,  more  difficult  art  against 
a  Polaris  submarine.  The  Navy  representative 
felt  strongly  that  for  the  next  5-10  years  the 
enemy  can  not  destroy  the  viability  of  the 
Polaris.  Follow  on  systems  may  be  the  least 
■^-ulnerable  of  all  our  systems  for  50  years. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  start  replacing  the 
Polaris  Poseidon  boats  within  the  next  10 
years. 

Then  the  question  was  raised:  Should  the 
money  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  which 
is  the  most  feasible  rather  than  which  Is  of 
greater  strategic  Importance? 

The  answer  offered  was  that  we  have  to  look 
at  both  of  them.  If  we  ever  found  some  way 
to  really  get  a  grasp  on  the  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missile  system  within  any 
reasonable  range  of  funding — and  by  reason- 
able the  speaker  was  talking  about  a  pretty 
big  range — we  should  go  after  It. 


Another  partlclpajit  said  that  the  $3  bil- 
lion a  year  that  we  are  spending  on  ASW 
seemed  to  hUn  to  be  pretty  adequate.  He 
did  not  know  of  any  real  argviment  that 
ASW  was  being  starved.  He  questioned  the 
view  that  larger  additional  expenditures  for 
ASW  were  justified  on  the  grounds  that  we 
are  starting  an  ABM  deployment  He  said 
an  ABM  system  is  t>elng  offered  largely  to 
defend  our  Mlnuteman  capability,  our  stra- 
tegic deterrent.  The  ASW  protection  in  this 
area  would  be  primarily  to  protect  some 
bomber  fields  which  have  a  relatively  low 
rating  In  our  strategic  nuclear  offensive  capa- 
bility. 

Tlie  reply  was  that  we  do  not  know  exactly 
how  the  Soviets  are  going  to  use  their  stra- 
tegic offensive  capability.  They  could  target 
bombers,  they  could  target  key  command 
control  centers,  they  could  target  key  bal- 
listic missile  defense  centers  or  key  control 
centers  for  your  offensive  missile  One  cannot 
foresee  in  advance  what  they  are  going  to  do 
He  said  that  our  analysis  of  defense  indi- 
cates that  the  only  feasible  defense  of  known 
positions  particularly  is  a  defense  in  depth 
We  have  got  to  start  whittling  them  down 
way  off  If  we  put  all  the  defen.se  we  have 
in  the  target  area,  this  gives  the  offense 
a  great  advantage.  As  we  go  Into  ABM 
whether  it  is  against  sea-based  missiles  or 
land-based  missiles,  we  are  going  to  have  io 
go  out  and  put  defenses  in  depth.  On  tlie 
sea  ASW  is  the  forward,  the  first  phase  oI 
defense  in  depth  And  this  phase  can  begin 
when  the  enemy  vessels  leave  port. 

ASW,  of  course.  Is  not  the  whole  answer  If 
we  are  serious  about  defense  we  are  going  to 
have  to  employ  ASW  and  then  perhaps  later 
a  sea-based  intercept  system,  to  supple- 
ment a  terminal  ABM  system  In  the  United 
States. 

Another  participant  said  it  was  not  clear 
to  him  what  the  valvie  of  ASW  is  In  dealing 
with  a  Polaris  type  submarine.  If  we  have  to 
know  that  a  war  has  started  before  we  can 
shoot  at  him,  even  if  you  are  sitting  right 
there  watching  him.  Will  we  have  a  chance 
to  use  this  capability,  even  if  we  can  find 
them,  after  spending  whatever  It  costs  to  be 
able  to  do  that? 

In  reply,  the  following  was  offered  Assum- 
ing that  the  submarine  carries  more  than 
one  missile,  even  if  the  first  one  gets  away 
and  we  can  get  the  15  left  in  the  silos  in  the 
submarine,  we  will  have  done  quite  a  useful 
task.  Even  if  we  can  not  precisely  locate  the 
submarine,  we  can  be  in  the  general  area 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  get  at  least  part  of  the 
missiles  on  board  before  they  are  fired  There 
are  many,  many  other  cold  war  options  we 
can  use  If  we  can  discover  submarines  in  :i 
position  to  attack  the  United  States.  We  may 
not  have  to  sink  a  submarine  to  get  a  •  les- 
sage  across. 

Concern  was  then  expressed  by  one  of  the 
participants  about  the  danger — dependent 
as  we  are  on  sophisticated  sensors — of  mis- 
interpreting enemy  action  as  an  actual  at- 
tack in  the  future  if  we  have  one  US.  attack 
submarine  monitoring  one  Soirtet  submarine. 
In  reply  the  complexity  of  analyzing 
naval  warfare  was  pointed  up.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem of  measure  and  countermeasure  It  is 
more  difficult  for  the  system  analyst  than 
some  other  types  of  problems  Naval  warfare 
consists  of  an  infinite  succession  of  moves 
and  countermoves.  We  have  to  analyze  each 
move  and  countermove  in  each  series,  and 
integrate  them  to  get  this  kind  of  an  answer. 
This  is  going  to  be  the  pattern  in  the  future, 
as  both  sides  get  more  sophisticated.  It  Is  the 
fellow  who  has  the  best  weapons  and  uses 
them  the  most  wisely  and  effectively  who 
will  prevail. 

One  of  the  problems  is  the  priority  given 
to  naval  R&D.  What  is  possible  to  develop 
in  the  way  of  sensors  for  land  can.  In  prin- 
ciple, have  lis  counterpart  fo-  the  sea.  New 
developments    usually    take    place    on    land 
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and  are  transmitted  to  the  sea.  But  about  80 
percent  of  our  government's  research  and 
development  budget  today  Is  directed  to  land 
oriented  efforts.  Perhaps  we  will  need  more 
research  In  the  sea.  TUs  Is  entirely  feasible. 

In  later  discussion  a  panelist  returned  to 
ASW  operations,  to  ASW  R&D  and  to  the 
relationship  of  ASW  to  deterrence.  He  said 
that  the  ASW  operation  is  not  a  single  opera- 
tion by  a  submarine.  It  Is  not  a  single  opera- 
tion by  a  plane.  It  is  not  a  single  operation  by 
a  destroyer.  It  is  not  a  single  operation  by 
any  sensor  device.  It  Is  a  combination.  When 
you  say  that  our  attack  submarrnes  have  not 
been  able  to  track  our  Polaris  submarines, 
this  does  not  n.ean  that  there  are  not  other 
ways  In  which  we  can  find  and  detect  sub- 
marines at  sea.  There  are  many  ways  to  pro- 
vide some  effectiveness  against  the  suoma- 
rlne  threat:  surveying  them  when  they  leave 
Soviet  ports,  surveying  them  when  they  are 
at  sea.  surveying  them  during  travel  time. 
and  providing  a  defense  in  depth  at  sea. 
Even  If  We  do  not  know  exactly  where  a  sub- 
marine Is.  as  soon  as  a  missile  comes  up  you 
will  be  able  to  know  where  it  is  and  then 
perhaps  deal  with  a  missile  in  a  number  of 
ways  and  deal  with  the  submarine.  It  is  a 
many  sided  problem.  We  are  capable  of  mak- 
ing a  many-sjt^gd  approach.  There  are  ways 
which  rieed  tp_be  taken  into  consideration 
in  our  research  and  development  program. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  happened  this 
year  Is  that  the  research  and  development 
program  for  ASW— at  a  time  when  the  So- 
viet submarines  are  becoming  more  quiet 
than  we  had  expected — has  been  written  at 
about  «120  million.  But  all  of  this  goes  into 
one  airplane  which,  under  the  regular  rules 
of  the  game,  would  come  out  of  airplane  de- 
velopment, not  out  of  ASW  development. 

We  need  to  put  in  a  lot  more  in  ASW 
R&D.  There  have  been  some  panels  that 
have  been  studying  the  problem  and  think 
that  we  should  really  double  our  ASW  R&D 
in  order  to  develop  sensors  and  mixes  of 
equipment  that  can  begin  to  counter  the 
ASW  threat. 

Obviously  Admiral  Rlckover  and  a  number 
of  other  people  are  concerned,  facing  the 
contingency  of  a  large  number  of  relatively 
high  speed,  relatively  quiet  Soviet  hunter- 
killer  subs.  One  would  always  worry  that 
some  later  breakthrough  in  tracking  and 
detection  or  kill  capability  might  permit 
that  force  in  being  to  become  an  immediate 
or  short  term  threat  to  the  Polaris  boats 
shortly  after  the  discovery  was  made. 

The  main  thing  to  remember  is  that  the 
Polaris  boats  are  not  invulnerable  by  any 
law  of  nature.  We  have  a  technological  com- 
petition underway  in  this  area  as  in  manv 
others. 

He  thought  it  might  be  useful  if  we  stood 
back  from  specific  weapons  systems  for  a 
moment  and  looked  at  ASW  in  the  context 
of  a  strategy  of  mutual  deterrence  and  the 
forthcoming  SALT  talks.  There  are  tech- 
nological pressures  that  are  on  different 
types  of  deterrents.  ASW  with  regard  to  the 
Polaris  class  boat.  MIRV  with  regard  to  fixed 
land-based  missiles  and  ABM  defenses,  and 
ABM  with  regard  to  the  penetration  ca- 
pability of  any  missile.  Obviously  MIRV  and 
ABM  and  ASW— though  it  has  not  been 
talked  about — have  to  become  central  ele- 
ments in  the  proposed  negotiations  because 
all  of  them  point  toward  the  capability  to 
erode  the  basis  for  mutual  deterrence.  All  of 
these  technologies— MIRV.  ABM  and  ASW— 
are  very  troublesome  if  our  goal  in  the  next 
decade  Is  a  stable  mutual  deterrence  sys- 
tem through  agreements. 

A  Navy  spokesman  replied  that  he  agreed 
with  the  premise  that  there  is  a  dynamic 
situ.vtion.  Technology  is  going  to  make  every- 
thing vulnerable  sooner  or  later.  Although 
MIRV  is  a  great  threat  to  the  Minuteman 
system  as  a  viable  system  and  also  to  the 
ABM  system,  he  did  not  think  that  one  can 
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apply  ASW.  even  with  a  fantastic  Increase 
In  capability  in  ASW  on  the  part  of  the  So- 
viets, as  that  kind  of  threat  to  the  Polaris. 
Poseidon,  and  later  ULMS,  because  we  have 
such  a  dynamic  technology  and  will  have 
dynamic  tactics  through  mobility.  The  thing 
that  makes  the  cases  nonparallel  is  the  fact 
that  in  the  Polaris.  Poseidon,  ULMS  case 
the  platform*  are  mobile.  And  in  the  other 
case  they  are  fixed.  Once  the  targeting  is 
done  properly,  the  accuracy  Is  achieved  and 
the  numbers  fielded,  there  is  ftot  any  ques- 
tion about  the  outcome. 

The  civilian  panelist  countered  with  a 
statement  that  he  agreed  that  the  mobility 
of  the  force  makes  It  the  most  invulnerable 
system  we  have  at  the  moment.  Aircraft  are 
mobile  but  they  have  to  put  in  at  a  base 
once  in  a  while.  Subs  have  to  put  in  at  a 
base  once  in  a  while.  One  can  conceive  of  a 
situation  in  which  a  Soviet  force  of.  let  us 
say.  two  to  three  to  one  hunter-killers  In 
ratio  to  the  Polaris — given  a  breakthrough 
in  detection  on  tracking  capability — could 
pick  up.  follow  and  stay  with  every  boat. 

A  Navy  ofllclal  disagreed.  To  show  what 
kind  of  game  and  countergame  it  really  is, 
he  hypothesized  putting  in  a  dandy,  high- 
powered,  shore-based  acoustic  jammer  off 
a.  port  that  would  prevent  the  picking  up  of 
a   U.S.    nuclear-powered   submarine. 

Another  senior  Naval  officer  concluded  the 
discussion.  He  said  we  have  got  to  quit 
worrying  about  the  service  politics  and  the 
service  rivalry  that  we  have  Indulged  In  over 
the  last  20  years  when  we  were  smart  and 
powerful  and  the  enemy  was  weak  and  dumb. 
We  must  make  the  best  use  of  the  tech- 
niques we  have  available  and  the  optimum 
use  of  the  geography  of  this  country,  if  we 
are  going  to  survive. 

DETERRENCE    DEFINED 

A  Naval  spokesman  said  that  there  is  an- 
other kind  of  deterrence  besides  deterrence 
by  means  of  threat.  He  called  it  a  checkmate. 
Since  our  common  purpose  is  to  preserve  the 
United  States  from  nuclear  destruction,  and 
our  common  concern  Is  to  prevent  a  nuclear 
first  strike  on  the  United  States,  we  must 
make  it  Impossible  for  an  enemy  to  gain  a 
decisive  military  advantage  by  hitting  the 
United  States  first. 

To  do  this  best,  he  said,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  distribute  more  of  our  offensive 
weapons  based  at  sea  around  more  areas  of 
the  Soviet  defense  perimeter,  to  take  the 
heat  off  the  United  States  (with  its  limited 
land  area)  as  the  primary,  time-urgent  mili- 
tary target  of  the  Soviet  Union.  If  we  really 
intend  to  provide  an  ABM  defense,  we  must 
think  in  terms  of  a  defense-in-depth.  For 
this,  we  have  to  use  adjacent  sea  areas  to 
find  the  needed  space  to  provide  a  viable 
defense-in-depth  of  the  United  States. 

Another  Navy  spokesman  added  that  when 
we  talk  about  deterrence,  the  question  Is. 
what  is  it  we  seek  to  deter?  Do  we  seek  to 
deter  war  in  general,  or  do  we  seek  to  deter 
particular  weapons  systems,  particular  ways 
of  fighting  a  war?  Should  we  try  to  draw  a 
line  and  neuwallze  one  means  of  combat  so 
that  no  one  can  use  it?  Our  approach  to 
deterrence,  he  maintained,  has  very  often 
been  the  latter.  We  find  that  one  particular 
means  of  combat  which  is  particularly  de- 
structive and  we  see  what  we  can  do  about 
putting  the    "genie  back  in  the  bottle." 

A  critic  acknowledged  that  eventually  we 
may  have  to  race,  too.  But  in  view  of  the 
existence  of  certain  technologies— and  MIRV 
is  one — before  we  enter  upon  a  race  that  is 
going  to  be  very  difficult  to  reverse,  and  be- 
fore we  enter  upon  a  race  which  predictably 
will  not  only  be  costly  in  dollar  terms  but 
costly  In  terms  of  national  security  because 
of  the  instability  which  it  creates  In  this 
strategic  balance,  we  ought  at  least  to  make 
this  effort  to  explain  our  position  more  di- 
rectly to  the  Soviets  in  the  SALT  talks.  We 
should  supply  them  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
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tlon:  Do  you  agree  that  our  relationship 
should  be  built  around  the  concept  of  mutual 
deterrence? 

If  the  Soviet  Union  agrees  to  that  as  their 
stat«d  policy  in  such  negotiations,  there  are 
some  things  that  follow.  They  cannot  have 
an  unlimited  ABM  system  around  their  cit- 
ies. That  is  incompatible  with  thLs.  They  can 
not  have,  nor  can  we.  a  large-scale  MIRV 
deployment  that  points  to  disarming  the 
land-based  forces,  nor  can  they  have  heavy 
ASW.  We  have  to  be  prepared.  When  we  get 
answers  to  this  question  of  the  fundamental 
concept  of  the  strategic  relationship,  we  have 
to  come  at  that  point  to  an  understanding 
that  these  subsystem  decisions  will  be  made 
in  a  very  different  context  from  the  one  in 
which  we  are  trying  to  debate  them  here 

A  Navy  spokesman  then  explained  some 
fundamental  operational  aspects  of  deter- 
rence. He  said  our  land  geography  occupies 
about  nine  percent  of  the  Soviet  defense 
perimeter,  as  seen  from  Moscow.  In  that  nine 
percent  is  the  great  majority  of  the  weapons 
systems  that  can  hurt  the  Soviet  Union, 

Therefore,  the  Soviets  build  ICBMs,  FOBS, 
etc  ,  and  aim  them  at  the  United  States. 
And  some  day.  they  may  have  a  capability 
of  destroying   the   United   States. 

The  Soviets  have  great  momentum  in 
the  buildup  of  strategic  weapons.  The  high- 
est defense  people  in  the  United  States  have 
said  that  by  tihe  mld-seventles.  they  are 
going  to  have  a  capability  to  destroy  95 
percent  of  our  land-based  ICBMs. 

He  then  raised  the  question:  With  the 
Soviets  going  ahead  with  this  buildup,  why 
are  they  delaying  SALT  negotiations? 

For  the  preservation  of  the  United  States, 
he  recommended  that  we  take  steps  right 
now — and  perhaps  the  time  is  already  very 
late — to  optlmlee  our  deployment  so  that 
we  can  survive  if  they  do  not  stop  their 
buildup.  Deterrence  is  more  than  just  threat- 
ening to  retaliate.  It  is  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  the  enemy  to  gain  a  decisive  mili- 
tary advantage  by  hitting  the  U.S.  with  a 
nuclear  first  strike.  We  have  got  to  deploy 
the  majority  of  our  nuclear  offensive  weapons 
outside  the  U.S..  at  sea,  deployed  around 
the  remaining  91  percent  of  his  defense 
perimeter  to  achieve  this  kind  of  deter- 
rence. 

Concerning  mutual  deterrence  another 
participant  said  that  it  can  only  come 
through  an  act  of  political  will  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  government  and  the  American 
government,  because  the  development  of 
these  weapons  is  not  really  going  to  stop. 
If  we  do  not  have,  for  example,  an  ABM  this 
time  around,  we  are  going  to  have  one  next 
time  around. 

He  stressed  that  we  are  not  going  to  do 
it  by  passing  Senate  resolutions.  We  are 
going  to  have  mutual  deterrence  by  declar- 
ing It  as  an  act  of  political  will  in  the  Inter- 
national arena.  And  it  Is  probably  going  to  be 
almost  impossible. 

It  seemed  to  him  that,  if  we  are  going  to 
have  mutual  deterrence,  we  are  not  going 
to  do  it  simply  by  having  gigantic  ICBM 
and  Polaris  forces.  We  are  going  to  have  de- 
terrence from  Dhe  bottom  up  or  the  top 
down  (meaning  at  all  levels  of  conflict  up 
to  and  including  general  nuclear  war)  ex- 
cluding insurgency  warfare.  We  have  tried 
our  hand  at  that.  But  anything  worse  than 
that  we  had  better  be  able  to  deter.  If  we 
are  going  to  want  to  do  that,  he  asked,  had 
we  not  best  be  equipped  with  the  best 
things? 

He  offered  the  opinion  that  the  gentlemen 
who  introduce  resolutions  to  have  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  evaluate  naval  strat- 
egy and  to  stop  building  the  best  carriers  are 
approaching  it  backwards. 

Another  pai'ticipant  stressed  that  the  deci- 
sion to  go  for  mutual  deterrence  is  one  thai 
cannot  be  made  \inilaterally.  It  is  a  decision 
that  the  Russians  have  to  have  made  at 
the  same  time    He  said  we  have  to  consider 
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the  evidence  as  to  whether  they  have  really 
made  that  decision,  If  that  is  what  they  are 
going  to  decide  to  live  with. 

Turning  to  our  sea-based  deterrent,  he 
commented,  seemingly  facetiously,  that  if  Its 
great  advantage  is  Its  invulnerability  and  Its 
likelihood  of  not  being  taken  out  In  case 
of  an  attack — and  we  get  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  our  deterrent  force  based  at  sea — 
then  he  would  feel  a  little  more  comfortable 
If  we  did  not  try  to  get  them  to  run  so  deep 
and  run  so  quiet.  He  would  like  to  have  a 
little  more  visibility  to  attract  some  more  of 
the  enemy's  fire. 

This  comment  provoked  the  reply  from  a 
Naval  representative  that  the  option  to  put 
these  missiles  on  surface  ships  for  the  f rst 
time  would  be  a  good  way  to  attract  some 
of  the  enemy  fire  that  might  otherwise  be 
directed  at  the  United  States.  He  felt  some 
agreement  from  DOD  might  be  obtained  to 
go  ahead  with  the  program  by  the  mld-1970's 
If  we  have  to. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  ballistic  missile 
ship  is  not  the  Invulnerable  system  that  the 
submarine  Is  but  It  is  the  second  most  sur- 
vlvable  and  least  costly  of  all  the  options 
available  to  us.  It  is  still  available.  He  con- 
tinued that  the  Navy  Is  not  "beating  the 
drum"  for  a  big  ballistic  missile  ship  force. 
But  it  is  available  to  the  United  States  If  we 
need  more  missiles  at  sea  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  before  1975.  for  example. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  idea  of  aiming 
missiles  permanently  at  one  another  is  not 
the  kind  of  mutual  deterrence  that  was  being 
talked  about.  One  of  them  might  go  off.  Then 
the  other  fellow  is  going  to  have  to  fire 
quickly  thereafter.  The  balloon  goes  up.  If 
one  wants  more  stable  mutual  deterrence, 
perhaps  one  might  like  two  survlvable  sys- 
tems which  do  not  need  to  strike  first  or  In- 
stantly to  sxirvlve  and  be  effective. 

LLMS THE    lOLLOW-ON    TO    POLARIS    AND 

POSEIDON 

The  Navy  Is  developing  an  underwater 
long-range  missile  system  that  is  called  the 
ULMS.  The  submarine  itself  will  be  more  ad- 
vanced and  it  will  Incorporate  new  tech- 
nologies. It  will  be  more  efficient  The  missile 
in  the  submarine  will  be  of  longer  range,  so 
that  we  will  eliminate  travel  time  to  and  from 
target.  We  will  quadruple  the  space  in  which 
to  oper^.  which  will  at  least  quadruple  the 
enemy's  ASW  problem,  or  at  least  force  him 
to  spend  many,  many  more  times  as  much 
on  ASW  as  he  does  now.  He  would  be  forced 
to  expend  resources  for  this  purpose  which 
he  might  otherwise  use  to  build  ICBMs  and 
aim  them  at  our  country. 

MISSILE    DEFENSE     AT     SEA     AND     MUTUAL    DETER- 
RENCE 

Naval  analyses  revealed  that  the  further 
forward  the  incoming  weapons  in  the  trajec- 
tory of  an  aircraft  weapon  or  missile  are  in- 
tercepted, the  greater  the  payoff.  For  In- 
stance, in  the  case  of  MIRV,  It  was  found  that 
if  Intercepted  in  early  mldcourse,  we  could 
get  the  MIRV  cloud  while  it  was  still  small. 
It  covild  be  caught  with  one  or  two  weapons 
while  it  would  take  20  or  30  based  in  the 
United  States,  But  in  order  to  provide  such 
a  defense  in  depth  we  had  to  use  the  seas 
to  get  additional  buffer  areas  we  needed.  In 
developing  the  concept  for  sea-based  ABM. 
we  took  ABM  technology  that  was  already 
developed  under  the  Nike  X  program.  We 
took  a  ship  of  a  type  we  have  been  building 
for  years.  We  adopted  the  present  ABM  tech- 
nology to  shipboard  use.  We  used  radar  tech- 
nology that  was  already  at  sea  but  made  It  a 
little  more  powerful.  TTils  is  how  we  devel- 
oped the  SABMIS  concept  for  a  sea-based 
mid-course  intercept  system.  In  conjunction 
with  a  Safeguard  ABM  system,  it  would 
provide  a  very  viable  defense-in-depth  for  the 
United  States.  SABMIS  could  be  deployed 
against  the  ICBM  threat  as  well  as  the  SLBM 
threat.  It  also  is  capable  of  being  moved 
overseas  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  our  allies. 
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if  our  policy  called  for  that.  And  If  we 
changed  our  minds  and  did  not  want  to  do 
that  any  more,  we  could  bring  SABMIS  ships 
home,  always  having  them  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  and  100  percent  under  U.S.  control. 

Tills  explanation  gave  rise  to  the  question 
of  whether  the  Naval  officer  was  suggesting 
that  the  United  States  is  making  a  mistake  In 
not  placing  greater  emphasis  on  the  ABM, 

He  replied  negatively.  He  said  if  the  country 
is  going  to  go  beyond  the  present  approved 
first  phase  of  the  ABM,  it  should  seriously 
consider  the  sea-based  option  as  one  of  the 
candidates.  In  a  defense-ln-depth  we  must 
also  have  something  terminal:  we  must  have 
always  a  last  ditch  whether  It  is  land  or  sea 
warfare, 

A  panelist  then  opined  that  obviously 
SABMIS — the  proposed  seabased  ABM  sys- 
tem under  discussion — had  greater  ambigu- 
ity with  regard  to  the  strategic  function,  as 
a  concept  It  could  be  a  population  defense 
as  opposed  to  a  terminal  defense.  He  thought 
that  if  mutual  deterrence  does  not  appear 
to  be  in  the  cards  and  we  appear  to  be  fac- 
ing stern  competition  in  which  population 
defepse  becomes  a  priority  task  in  our  na- 
tional strategy,  maybe  SABMIS  will  yet  see 
the  light  of  day. 

Mutual  deterrence,  he  pointed  out,  takes 
two.  He  thought  that  those  of  us  who  argue 
for  negotiations  first  have  a  great  burden  in 
trying  to  explain  some  of  the  things  the 
Soviets  have  been  doing.  It  Is  very  difficult 
to  rationalize  the  Soviet  FOBS  and  some 
of  the  depressed  trajectory  tests  that  are 
rumored  with  respect  to  the  SLBMs  And 
even  more,  the  particular  pattern  ef  their 
SS-9  ICBM  technology,  which,  he  said,  prob- 
ably now  can  be  admitted  in  public  at  least 
to  be  something  more  than  a  simple  cluster, 
is  not  exactly  the  kind  of  flexible  MIRV  sys- 
tem we  have  been  talking  about 

He  went  on  to  say  it  was  extremely  difficult 
for  any  of  those  who  are  for  negotiations 
first  to  understand  why  these  uniquely  In- 
compatible systems,  incompatible  with  mu- 
tual deterrence,  are  in  process  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  He  thought  that  one  plausible  ex- 
planation is  that  the  Soviets  have  not  yet 
seen  the  probability  of  a  successful  negotia- 
tion In  the  meantime,  they  are  going  ahead 
with  new  systems  which  is  perfectly  reason- 
able, until  we  have  an  agreement. 

CONTRIBUTION    OF    DEEP    OCEAN    OPERATIONS    TO 
THE    NAVY'S    MISSION 

The  Importance  of  modern  oceanography 
to  the  U.S.  Navy  was  also  brought  up  but  in  a 
context  which  suggested  that  military  bases 
under  the  sea  could  be  a  substitute  for  fleet 
mobility. 

A  Na\'y  spokesman  replied,  saying  that 
while  military  ba.sed  under  the  seas  are  com- 
ing, it  must  be  recognized  that  anything 
that  Is  stationary — even  under  the  sea — can 
be  located  and  pretargeted.  They  can  be  dealt 
with  by  the  enemy  in  his  own  time  and  in 
his  own  way.  In  order  to  get  the  most  out  of 
the  available  money,  the  US.  Navy  presently 
prefers  to  go  to  a  mobile  system  which  can- 
not be  pretargeted  and  which  can  go  where 
it  is  needed,  when  it  Is  needed. 

Looking  ahead,  the  deep  submergence  tech- 
nique offers  great  promise.  Just  like  the  air- 
craft industry  wants  to  get  on  top,  to  get 
higher,  to  produce  a  superior  plane  with  bet- 
ter operational  capability  and  altitude,  in  the 
deep  oceans  the  side  which  can  descend  far- 
thest and  maneuver  and  operate  and  fight 
at  a  lower  level  Is  going  to  have  the  advan- 
tage over  the  side  that  can  not  descend  as 
far.  So  this  is  the  technology  of  the  future. 

A  spokesman  for  maritime  Interests  argued 
that  multi-purpose  programs  are  the  key  to 
budget  support  and  further  stressed  advan- 
tages and  benefits  possible  to  both  merchant 
and  naval  sectors  of  sea  power  through  coop- 
eration and  coordination. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  disciisslon  a  panel- 
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Ist  presented  a  provocative  challenge  to  the 
propriety  of  conventional  channels  of  de- 
cision-making concerning  military  postures. 
He  said  that  he  thought  that  there  will  be  a 
consensus  In  the  Congress  in  the  next  sev- 
eral years  that  the  usefulness  of  an  undersea 
deterrent  and  the  usefulness  of  undersea 
forces  in  general  is  quite  high.  He  thought 
that  there  will  be  some  Congressional  senti- 
ment for  phasing  out  the  manned  bombers 
and  part  of  Minuteman,  to  replace  them  with 
more  Polaris-type  undersea  forces,  one  of  the 
most  promising  of  which  seemed  to  be  ULMS. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  real  questions 
concerning  the  role  of  the  Navy  revolve 
around  its  role  In  limited  war.  and  then  the 
technological  efficiency  or  obeolescence  of 
surface  fleet.  First,  the  CVA's  and  the 
CVAN's:  and  secondly,  surface  and  part 
underseas,  the  antisubmarine  warfare  forces. 

He  pointed  out  that  particularly  CVA 
forces  and  antisubmarine  warfare  carriers 
have  come  under  attack  not  only  in  the  Con- 
gress and  In  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  but 
also  in  the  Defense  Department  Really  hard 
questions  are  also  going  to  be  asked  increas- 
ingly in  public  about  the  cost-effectiveness 
of  the  antisubmarine  warfare  carriers.  He 
informed  the  meeting  that  one  of  the  pro- 
posals that  Is  being  brought  forward  is  to 
mothball  them  or  keep  them  back  here  in  the 
United  States  until  the  probability  that  we 
lose  our  overseas  ASW  bases  starts  increasing. 
When  that  probability  starts  inpreaslng,  then 
we  can  send  them  back  up. 

While  professing  not  to  be  an  expert  on 
technology  or  an  experienced  expert  on  the 
carriers,  he  said  he  had  done  a  good  deal  of 
research  on  some  of  the  behavlorable  reac- 
llons  or  the  institutional  reactions  of  bu- 
reaucracies and  of  organizations  to  changes 
in  technology  He  said  that  was  one  of  the 
reasons  he  thought  he  was  invited. 

Technologies  produce  strategies,  and  strat- 
tegies  then  require  combat  units  and  com- 
bat staff,  he  added.  They  then  produce  cer- 
tain kinds  of  combat  units  such  as  carrier 
attack  forces  and  these  tend  to  become  in- 
stitutionalized. And  when  thej-  become  in- 
stitutionalized, the  institutions  develop  bias 
against  new  technologies  and  against  new 
strategies.  He  referred  to  such  a  technology 
as  that  of  a  surface  fleet  and  the  question 
of  the  protectablllty  of  a  surface  fleet  when 
it  starts  to  obsolesce.  (And  here  he  pointed 
out  that  some  people  are  charging  that  they 
are  becoming  too  \'ulnerable  and  that  they 
are  obsolescing) .  The  institution,  he  felt, 
would  tend  not  to  admit  this  and  would  not 
change  strategies  as  a  result.  Only  outside 
the  institutions  or  in  very  small  groups  in- 
side the  institution  would  groups  urge 
changes  in  technology:  changes  in  strategv. 
And  among  the  inside  groups,  it  might  be  the 
submarine  groups,  the  submarine  captains, 
the  submarine  admirals,  who  would  chal- 
lenge the  role  of  the  surface  navy.  Outside 
it  might  be  pressures  such  a£  the  mayors 
in  the  United  States  looking  for  the  resources 
that  were  being  spent  on  an  obsolescent  tech- 
nology. If  the  svirface  navy  is  ob.solesclng  as 
some  people  allege  and  if  a  decreasing  amount 
of  the  Navy's  budget  is  spent  on  surface 
fleets,  then  an  Increasing  amount  of  the 
Navy's  budget  (and  possibly  ol  the  prestige 
of  the  promotions  to  captains  and  admirals) 
would  go  to  the  submarines.  This,  he  said, 
creates  a  kind  of  institutional  crisis  in  a  way. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  purpose  of 
Air  Force  crews  sitting  at  the  bottom  of  mis- 
sile silos  and  the  Navy  crews  sitting  in  the 
Polaris  submarines  is  only  to  keep  tho:-e 
forces  ready  and  to  fire  them,  not  to  plan  for 
the  use  of  those  weapons.  If.  lor  example,  the 
Navy  was  composed  of  submariners  only,  it 
would  lose  credibility  when  it  is  said  that 
it  should  also  help  target  those  weapons,  or 
it  should  also  help  decide  on  the  policy  or 
how  the  weapons  are  going  to  be  used.  The 
services  tend  thus  to  become  custodians  of 
unmanned   weapons   rnther   than   the    users 
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of  weapons,  Involving  grand  strategy:  fleets 
of  bombers,  task  forces  of  carriers,  etc. 

And  so  If  or  when  technologies  are  alleged 
to  be  obsolesclng,  whether  they  are  In  fact  or 
not.  the  instltutloiis  would  tend  to  react 
very  defensively.  This  phenomenon,  he  added, 
we  will  see  during  the  course  of  the  next 
several  years  in  the  United  States,  and  maybe 
in  the  next  several  decades  m  the  United 
States. 

He  said  he  thought  that  these  questions  of 
how  vulnerable  surface  Sects  are,  how  vul- 
nerable the  carriers  are,  how  useful  they  are 
In  limited  war  (since  they  do  not  have  to  be 
as  useful  In  strategic  wars  as  they  might  have 
been  one  time)  will  have  to  be  argued  out. 
He  malnuined  that  this  wUl  not  be  done 
on  the  floor  of  the  Congress  as  some  people 
seem  to  think  It  will  be.  nor  In  conferences 
like  this.  He  quickly  added  he  nevertheless 
did  not  gainsay  the  usefulness  of  conferences 
like  this  or  argument  on  the  floor  They  will 
be  argued  out  In  very  technical  or  very  de- 
tailed papers.  And  there  are  plenty  of  pa- 
pers floating  around  on  system  analysis  In 
the  Pentagon,  and  probably  during  the 
course  of  the  next  year  more  will  be  gener- 
ated at  MIT  and  at  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion. These  will  debate  the  Navy's  case  for 
the  viilner^bUlty  or  the  security  of  surface 
fleets..  He  l^l^jjught  that  It  would  be  a  long 
time  before  this  debate  is  really  worked  out 
and  a  lot  more  will  have  to  be  put  Into 
it  than  what  has  been  put  m  so  iar. 

A  representative  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  in  reply, 
stated  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
made  studies,  the  JCS  have  made  studies  and 
the  Navy  has  made  a  number  of  studies  of 
the  survivability  of  surface  systems.  The  In- 
variable conclusion  is  that,  undefended  and 
operating  at  random  at  sea,  without  any 
defense,  that  the  survivability  of  surface 
ships  is  measurable  in  hours.  There  Is  no 
study  that  he  knew  of  by  which  it  can  be 
proved  that  these  surface  ships  are  as  vulner- 
able as  alleged.  Military  experience  also  is 
Just  the  opposite.  Navies  were  invented  back 
in  the  days  of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians, 
or  before.  And  tlie  primary  purpose  of  navies 
Is  to  provide  security  for  ships  and  for  per- 
formance of  important  functions  at  sea. 
Navies  have  been  very  successful  in  that,  and 
they  will  continue  to  work  at  this  task  by 
using  similar  technologies  to  those  used  to 
threaten  them.  The  main  consideration  is 
that  all  of  us  are  in  the  business  of  provid- 
ing for  the  survivability  of  our  country.  Of 
course,  ships  are  vulnerable,  but  vulnerabil- 
ity Is  relative.  The  news  from  Viet  Nam  re- 
minds us  almost  daily  that  men,  too,  are 
vulnerable.  But  this  does  not  mean  we  can 
do  without  armies.  Viet  Nam  also  reminds 
us  that  aircraft  and  fixed  bases  are  also 
vulnerable.  But  we  still  must  have  military 
aircraft   and   fixed   bases. 

The  major  concern  today,  he  pointed  out, 
is  the  survivability  of  the  fixed  weapon 
systems  in  the  United  States  that  can  be 
targeted  by  ICBMs,  SLBMs,  and  so  forth. 
Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  our  limited  U.S. 
land  geography  compels  us  as  never  before 
to  utilize  the  seas  to  a  greater  extent  for 
deployment  of  our  nuclear  offensive  and  de- 
fensive weapons  and  to  provide  them  with 
sufficient  survivability  to  do  their  Jobs  if 
called  upon.  The  United  States  is  as  land 
deficient  with  respect  to  todays  nuclear 
weapons  as  England  was  with  respect  to  the 
weapons  of  World  War  U.  We  have  no  other 
choice.  We  are  compelled  to  deploy  more  of 
our  weapons  at  sea,  to  make  It  impossible  for 
an  aggressor  to  gain  a  decisive  military  ad- 
vantage by  striking  the  United  States"  first. 
Another  participant  added  that  there  had 
not  been  a  single  Essex  class  carrier  or  sub- 
sequent class,  from  World  War  II  on,  that 
has  ever  been  lost  to  enemy  action  or  by  any 
other  cause.  And  they  have  been  through 
three  wars.  He  thought  that  on  the  basis  of 
that  record,  since  World  War  II,  the  usability 
of   naval   forces   is   extremely   clear. 
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TTie  moderator  closed  with  one  final  opin- 
ion. He  said  he  thought  that  those  in  the 
Navy  and  others  who  feel  that  the  world  Is 
going  to  be  divided  Into  domestic  spending 
and  military  spending  have  to  be  deluding 
themselves.  It  is  not  going  to  work  that  way. 
The  Navy  and  its  advocates  are  going  to  have 
to  flght  for  the  dollar  with  the  domestic  pro- 
grams, even  though  It  may  be  mixing  apples 
and  oranges  That  Is  the  way  it  Is  going  to 
be.  He  ended  his  statement  by  saying  that  if 
the  Navy  is  one-half  as  convincing  with  the 
country  as  It  was  today,  It  will  do  pretty 
well. 
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NEED  FOR  INCREASE  IN  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFITS  IN  1969 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OP  M.^ssACHUEJrrTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  11,  1969 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  the  grave  concern  on 
the  part  of  the  elderly  with  the  possibility 
that  the  U.S.  Government  will  not  grant 
an  increase  in  social  security  benefits 
this  year,  a  tremendous  rally  will  be  held 
by  the  swiior  citizens  of  Massachusetts  in 
October  1969.  As  one  of  those  who  has 
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been  urging  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, the  Honorable  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  to 
schedule  action  on  social  security  legisla- 
tion this  year,  I  can  appreciate  the  dire 
need  for  an  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  in  1969. 

The  details  of  the  rally  follow: 
legislatrve    councn.    for    older    americans 
and    cottnctl    of    elders    inc.    proclaim: 
Senior    Citizens    Mobilization     Day     for 
Freedom  From  Want  Through  Adequate 
Social  Security  and  Decent  Housing  Sat- 
urday. October  18,  1969 
With    our    co-Sponsors,    the    Golden    Age 
Council  of  Greater  Boston,  and  others  to  be 
named   later,  we  announced :    Senior  Citizen 
Rally    at    War    Memorial    Auditorium     (on 
Boylston    Street,    Boston,    Near    Prudential 
Center),  Saturday,  October   18th,   1:30  p.m. 
(Doors  open   12:30).    (Orchestra  and   Enter- 
tainment Until  1  :30). 

invited  speakers 
US  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  US.  Sen- 
ator Edward  Brooke,  Speaker  of  the  House, 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack,  Congressman 
James  A.  Burke.  Congressman  Silvio  O.  Conte. 
and  the  entire  Massachusetts  Congressional 
Delegation. 

This  is  a  call  to  action  to  assemble  the 
greatest  show  of  senior  power  in  the  history 
of  Massachusetts.  We  want  to  exert  pressure 
on  our  entire  delegation  in  Washington  to 
become  the  driving  force  to  get  social  se- 
curity legislation  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
This  year — not  1970  or  1971— We  need 
financial  aid  of  a  substantial  nature  now. 
Let's  show  our  political  muscle  at  War  Me- 
morial Auditorium  on  Saturday,  October 
18th. 

We  are  demanding  a  substantial  increase  in 
social  security  this  year,  decent  housing  and 
the  right  to  live  as  first-class  citizens  of 
America. 


REAR  ADM.   JOHN   HARLLEE  RE- 
SIGNS AS   CHAIRMAN  OF  FMC 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGA.N- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Septeviber  11.  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rear 
Adm.  John  Harllee.  retired,  resigned  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  recently,  and  so  closed  an- 
other chapter  in  a  long  record  of  service 
to  this  country. 

During  37 '2  years  of  naval  and  civilian 
duty.  Admiral  Harllee  performed  a  great 
many  tasks  well. 

The  motor  torpedo  boat  suqadron  he 
commanded  during  World  War  II  re- 
ceived the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  for 
its  service  during  the  time  he  headed 
it.  A  destroyer  he  commanded  In  post- 
war years  won  Its  division  competition. 
The  attack  cargo  ship  he  skippered  In 
the  1950's  won  more  awards  than  any 
other  naval  vessel  during  1957-58. 

Admiral  Harllee  served  as  chief  staff 
officer  of  the  PT  organization  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific;  executive  officer  of 
the  criuser  Manchester:  commander  of 
Destroyer  Division  152;  commander  of 
surface  ships  on  Formosa  patrol:  chief 
of  staff  of  Flotilla  3.  As  a  private  citi- 
zen he  was  chairman  of  Citizens  for 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia. Eind  until  his  retirement  from 
the   Federal   Maritime   Commission   he 
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was  a  member  of  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States. 

These  are  the  kind  of  jobs  a  man  holds 
who  possesses  the  gift  of  being  able  to 
make  those  around  him  work  together 
in  harmony  and  with  singleness  of  pur- 
pose. It  is  the  gift  of  the  group  leader, 
the  team  captain,  and  Admiral  Harllee 
held  it  to  a  great  degree. 

Tlie  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
appointed  Admiral  Harllee  to  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  in  1961  and 
2  years  later  made  him  chairman.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  reappointed  him  in  1965. 
His  decision  to  retire  at  this  time  will 
transfer  to  other  hands  duties  which  he 
has  performed  well  and  many  of  us  are 
sorry  to  see  him  go. 
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THE  UNITARIAN  UNIVERSALIST 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  11.  1969 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  country,  our  Government, 
Indeed  the  entire  world  find  themselves 
faced  today  with  many  serious  problems : 
the  arms  race,  campus  unrest,  racism, 
environmental  pollution,  world  peace,  to 
name  only  a  few.  These  problems  must 
and  can  be  tackled  head  on  but  only 
through  the  concerted  efforts  of  all  citi- 
zens working  individually  and  through 
various  organizations.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  organizations  is  the 
church  because  it  is  based  on  solid  doc- 
trines of  brotherhood,  peace,  and  under- 
standing. It  is  to  our  Nation's  benefit 
that  the  various  religious  organizations 
have  more  and  more  come  to  see  their 
role  in  terms  of  broad  social  responsi- 
bility. Acting  as  an  intermediary  between 
their  members  and  the  Government,  they 
ran  often  serve  as  the  spokesmen  for 
large  groups  of  people  who  want  to  be 
heard,  who  have  suggestions  for  im- 
provement or  change. 

One  such  organization  is  the  Unitarian 
Universalist  Association  which  has  long 
been  concerned  with  ways  in  which  to 
solve  our  often  complicated  problems. 
Recognizing  their  social  responsibility, 
this  association  lecently  met  In  Boston  at 
the  eighth  general  assembly  and  adopted 
several  Important  resolutions  stating 
their  views  on  Issues  of  immediate  and 
national  concern,  views  which  I  feel  are 
well  reasoned  and  of  high  validity  and 
should  He  considered  by  the  Members  of 
this  body.  For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  include  the  following  resolutions  in  the 
Record: 

General  Resolutions 
(Text  of  general  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Eighth  General  Assembly  of  Unitarian  Uni- 
versalist Association,  held  at  the  Statler- 
Hilton  Hotel.  Boston.  Mass  .  on  July  14-18, 
1969  I 

I.    ENVIRONMENT 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  1969  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Asso- 
ciation promote  environmental  quality  con- 
trol by  supporting  at  every  level  applicable, 
and  encouraging  members  to  support,  pro- 
grams and   legislation   that   would: 


Protect   natural   vegetative  cover  on  land 

through  government  purchase  of  land  and 
acquisition  of  easements  on  a  greatly  ex- 
panded scale,  particularly  in  river  basin 
watersheds;  ensure  effective  soil  conservation 
laws  in  areas  already  under  development:  re- 
quire complete  restoration  of  land  that  has 
been  subjected  to  stripping  for  coal  mining 
or  any  other  purpKise;  establish  a  tax  struc- 
ture that  would  encourage  the  preservation 
of  open  space. 

Implement  recent  Federal  legislation  by 
eBtabllshlng  stringent  standards  and  en- 
forceable regulations  at  State  and  Federal 
levels  to  prevent  contamination  of  all 
water — atmospheric,  surface,  and  subsurface 
(thermal  pollution  must  be  considered  a 
contaminant   In   this  context). 

Amend  the  Air  Pollution  Act  of  1967  to 
Include  effective  Federal  air  shed  stand- 
ards: strengthen  local  and  regional  air  pol- 
lution regulations:  further  the  study  and 
implementation  of  ways  to  circumvent  mass 
use  of  the  internal  combustion  engine. 

Create  standards  for  use  of  pesticides  and 
defoliating  chemicals,  reducing  their  use  to 
amounts  deemed  safe  by  latest  scientific 
findings,  banning  their  use  entlrelv  where 
ecological  control  methods  can  be  estab- 
lished. 

Broaden  and  intensify  studies  of  the  ef- 
fects of  population  congestion  in  terms  of 
what  noise,  confusion,  and  ugliness  may  do 
to  the  human  spirit;  prepare  to  act  on'  the 
result  of  these  studies  in  wavs  that  could 
include  rebuilding  existing  cities  and  creat- 
ing new  planned  ones;  planning  highway  and 
transportation  systems  >>•  th  concern  for 
beauty  and  utility;  setting  restrictions  on 
airport  locations  and  on  the  types  of  planes 
that  may  be  flown. 

Stop  the  manufacture,  transport,  and  test- 
ing of  chemical,  biological,  and  radiological 
weapons  and  their  use  against  human  beings 

(Adopted  by  greater  than  a  two-thirds 
majority  vote.) 

II.    AN-n-BALLlSTIC    MISSILE    PROGRAM 

Be  It  Resolved:  TTiat  the  1969  General  .'Vs- 
sembly  of  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Asso- 
ciation opposes  the  development,  construc- 
tion, and  deployment  of  any  anti-ballistic 
missile  system,  and  urges  thr  United  States 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to  op- 
pose the  funding  of  the  Safeguard  program. 

The  1968  General  Assembly  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Universalist  Association  urged  that 
the  United  States  terminate  its  mulil-biUion 
dollar  antl-balllsiic  missile  program.  The 
anti-ballistic  missile  program  may  continue, 
despite  Increasing  opposition  throughout 
the  country  and  in  the  Congress  Such  a 
program  can  Intensify  the  arms  race,  provide 
a  false  sense  of  security  since  it  Is  only  mar- 
ginally effective  as  a  defensive  weapon,  and 
Involves  a  large  expenditure  of  funds  which 
can  better  be  employed  elsewhere. 

The  General  Assembly  also  opposes  the 
further  development,  construction,  and  de- 
ployment of  muItl-warhead  offensive  mis- 
siles. Including  the  so-called  MIRV. 

(Adopted  by  greater  than  a  two-thirds 
majority  vote.) 

III.   CAMPUS   FREEDOM   AND   RESPONSIBtlTY 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  1969  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Asso- 
ciation affirms  its  adherence  to  the  following 
principles: 

1.  The  unrestricted  search  for  truth  re- 
quires freedom  to  examine  all  questions,  to 
seek  ideas  and  evidence  from  all  sources,  to 
listen  to  any  speaker  for  information  or 
inspiration. 

2.  Tlie  university  community  has  a  respon- 
sibility and  needs  the  freedom  to  function  * 
as  a  total  social  institution— including  both 
Itself  and  the  world  around  It. 

3.  The  university's  prime  function  is  the 
education  of  the  students.  Education  is  a 
mutual   responsibility  of  students  and  fac- 
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tilty  and  should  Involve  participation  of  both 
groups  In  the  decision-making  process. 

4.  Freedom  to  speak  Includes  the  right  to 
express  dissent  In  diverse  ways,  but  does  not 
enccxnpass  action  to  prevent  full,  open,  and 
orderly  debate  or  to  restrict  or  restrain  the 
freedom  of  others  to  speak  or  to  learn.  On 
t>ie  contrary,  such  use  of  physical  disrup- 
tions or  force  Is  destructive  of  the  pursuit  of 
learning  and  of  a  free  society. 

5.  Use  of  oppression,  repression,  or  blind 
force  by  Institutions,  administrations,  facul- 
ties, or  students,  is  not  the  answer  to  any 
move  by  students  to  gain  their  place  In  the 
educational  community. 

(Adopted  by  greater  than  a  two-thirds 
majority  vote.) 

rv.  SELECTIVr  SERVICE  SYSTEM 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  1969  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Unitarian  Unlversallst  Asso- 
ciation urges  that  the  President  and  Con- 
gress take  immediate  steps  to  abolish  the 
Selective  Service  System  and  establish  a  vol- 
unteer military  service  with  the  financial, 
educational,  and  professional  Incentives  nec- 
essary to  attract  personnel. 

We  do  not  believe  that  military  service 
should  be  Interpreted  as  annuUng  such  con- 
stitutionally guaranteed  rights  as  freedom 
of  the -press »  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom 
of  speaeh,  fMedom  of  association,  freedom 
of  religion,  and  the  right  to  petition  for  re- 
dress of  grievance,  and  whereas  such  actions 
as  the  court  martials  and  administrative 
harassment  of  the  eight  organizers  of  GIs 
United  Against  The  War  In  Vietnam  at  Fort 
Jackson,  South  Carolina,  the  pending  court 
martial  of  I*vt.  Joe  Miles,  organizer  of  the 
Fort  Bragg  GIs  United,  and  the  punishments 
meted  out  to  the  Presidio  27  are  in  contra- 
diction to  the  First  Amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution, 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  the  1969  UUA 
General  Assembly  calls  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  grant  amnesty  to  all 
servicemen  and  women  who  have  been  vic- 
timized for  exercising  their  rights  of  free 
speech,  assembly,  association,  etc.: 

That  the  1969  UUA  General  Assembly  urges 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  publicly  to  afilrm  Adjutant  General 
Wlckham's  letter  of  May  28,  1969,  Instructing 
all  commanding  Generals  that  "the  question 
of  soldier's  dissent  is  linked  with  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  free  speech"  and  to  make 
copies  of  this  statement  of  OI  liberties  avail- 
able to  all  military  personnel  in  order  that 
they  may  have  knowledge  of  their  rights. 

(Adopted  by  greater  than  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority vote.) 

T.    GRAPE    BOYCOTT 

Be  It  Resolved :  That  the  1969  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Unitarian  Unlversallst  Asso- 
ciation: 

1.  Supports  the  rights  of  farm  workers  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively,  without 
fear  of  discharge.  Intimidation,  or  coercion 
for  their  involvement  In  union  activity. 

2.  Urges  Unitarian  Unlversalists  through- 
out the  continent  to  boycott  all  American 
table  grapes  and  request  their  local  store 
managers  to  remove  them  from  their  shelves. 

3.  Affirms  the  right  of  dignity  and  Justice 
for  all  men.  and  supports  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, chlcanos,  and  Spanish-speaking  Ameri- 
cans in  their  fight  to  secure  their  Inalien- 
able human  rights. 

(Adopted  by  greater  than  a  two- thirds  ma- 
joruy  vote.) 

VI.    SUPPORT  FOR   MINISTERS  INVOLVED  IN  COUN- 
SELING SERVICES  FOR  PROBLEM  PREGNANCIES 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  1969  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Unitarian  Unlversallst  Associa- 
tion expresses  its  support  for  and  encourage- 
ment of  ministers  who  are  participants  In 
counseling  services  for  women  with  prob- 
lem pregnancies. 

(Adopted  by  greater  than  a  two-thirds 
majority  vote.) 
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Business  Items 
I.  pboject  EQUALrrr 
Be  It  Be  Resolved:  That  tbe  1969  General 
Assembly : 

1.  Urges  tlae  Unitarian  Universalist  Associa- 
tion to  continue  and  intensify  its  relation 
with  the  Project  Equality  Council,  and  fur- 
ther, 

2.  Urges  its  local  societies  to  participate  In 
Project  Equality  wherever  It  is  operating  In 
their  local  community. 

3.  Urges  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Associa- 
tion to  join  Project  Equality. 

(Adopted  unanimously.) 

II.    COtJNTEEACTINO    INSTITtmONAL    RACISM 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  1969  General 
Assembly: 

1.  Instruct  the  Unitarian  Unlversallst  As- 
sociation adailnlstratlon  to  conduct  a  care- 
ful Investigation  of  the  hiring  practices  of 
hotels  proposed  as  sites  for  General  Assem- 
blies and  other  denomlnatlon-wlde  meetings, 
said  Investigations  to  Include  data  on  (a) 
comparative  numbers  of  wtute  and  minority 
employees  in  each  job  category,  (b)  com- 
parative numbers  of  white  and  minority  em- 
ployees in  each  salary  level,  (c)  training  and 
promotion  opportunities  offered  minority 
employees  by  the  hotel,  and  (d)  human  re- 
lations program  designed  by  the  hotel  to 
help  employees  relate  to  minority  employees 
and  hotel  guests  as  people  with  human  dig- 
nity: and  that  this  information  be  made 
available  to  delegates  60  dajrs  In  advance  of 
General  Assemblies. 

2.  Request  the  Unitarian  Universalist  As- 
sociation administration  to  schedule  Gen- 
eral Assemblies  only  in  hotels  where,  in  its 
Judgment,  based  on  the  above  Investigation, 
equal  employment  practices  prevail;  or.  If 
such  hotels  are  not  available,  to  proceed  with 
negotiations  to  obtain  from  a  hotel  a  Arm 
commitment  to  an  affirmative  action  plan  of 
Its  own,  specifying  short  and  long-range  goals 
la  the  areas  of  (a)  recruitment,  training, 
and  upgrading  of  minority  employees;  (b) 
human  relations  training  for  all  employees; 
and  (c)  an  ongoing  evaluation  program  for 
assessing  how  well  the  plan  Is  implemented; 
and  that  the  results  of  this  negotiation  be 
made  available  to  delegates  60  days  in  ad- 
vance of  the  General  Assemblies. 

3.  Urge  that  the  Unitarian  Universalist 
Association  administration  similarly  look 
carefully  at  cur  other  corporate  practices  to 
Identify  and  develop  methods  of  counter- 
acting other  Instances  of  compliance  with 
Institutional  racism. 

(Adopted  by  greater  than  a  two-thirds 
majority  vote.) 

Statement  of  Consensus  on  the  United 
Nations 
This  Important  statement  was  adopted 
"virtually  unanimously"  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. Copies  are  available  In  pamphlet 
form. 


Note 
These  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
1969  General  Assembly  of  the  Unitarian 
Universalist  Association,  consisting  of  a 
broadly  representative  group  of  laymen  and 
ministers.  They  reflect  a  substantial  prepon- 
derance of  opinion,  although  not  necessarily 
imanlmity  on  all  points,  of  the  majority  of 
individuals  present  at  the  General  Assembly. 
They  may  or  may  not  represent  a  substantial 
majority  of  members  of  our  local  churches 
and  fellowships.  Since  the  Unitarian  Unl- 
versallst Association  cherishes  and  recognizes 
both  congregational  policy  and  the  freedom 
of  individual  members,  these  resolutions  do 
not  presume  to  speak  for  all  delegates  to  the 
Eighth  General  Assembly  or  certainly  not  all 
members  of  Unitarian  Universalist  churches 
and  fellowships.  We  recognize  that  strong 
differences  otf  opinion  may  exist  on  sp>eclfic 
questions    apiong    sincere    and    thoughtftil 
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Unitarian  Unlversalists  notwithstanding  our 
underlying  unity  and  common  religious  af- 
filiation. 

Division  of  Social  RKSPONsrarLiTY. 


COMMENDATION  FOR  PAA  HEAD 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

of   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  11,  1969 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  recognize  and  com- 
mend an  outstanding  public  servant,  Mr. 
Henry  L.  Newman,  of  Port  Worth,  Tex. 
Since  June  1,  1965,  Mr.  Newman  has 
served  as  director  of  the  Southwest  re- 
gion of  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration. As  director.  Mr.  Newman  is  re- 
sponsible for  tlie  activities  of  the  FAA 
and  its  5.100  employees  in  the  States  of 
New  Mexico.  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Lou- 
isiana, aiid  Texas. 

In  the  4  years  that  he  has  held  his 
current  position,  Mr.  Newman  has  earned 
widespread  respect  and  admiration.  At 
this  point  in  time,  as  the  Dallas-Port 
Worth  community  undertakes  develop- 
ment of  a  regional  airport,  we  are  espe- 
cially fortunate  to  have  a  man  available 
with  such  talents  and  energy. 

Eminently  qualified  and  with  much  ex- 
perience. Mr.  Newman  came  to  the 
Southwest  with  an  acute  awareness  of 
the  potential  and  problems  facing  air 
transportation.  He  has  to  his  credit  24 
years'  service  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  and  its  successor,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  Fol- 
lowing 4  years  of  service  in  the  Army 
Air  Corps,  Mr.  Newman  joined  the  CAA 
in  1946. 

After  working  briefly  in  Washington, 
he  spent  10  years  in  the  Alaskan  region 
as  executive  ofiBcer  and,  later,  as  Deputy 
Regional  Administrator.  His  competence 
was  readily  apparent,  and  he  was  pro- 
moted to  Assistant  Regional  Adminis- 
trator of  the  eastern  region.  In  1958,  Mr. 
Newman  assumed  the  position  of  Assist- 
ant Regional  Manager  for  the  central 
region,  and  subsequently  moved  up  the 
ladder  to  regional  manager  and  then 
Deputy  Director. 

On  June  1,  1965,  Mr.  Newman  became 
director  of  the  Southwest  region  of  the 
FAA.  He  arrived  in  our  area  immediately 
after  the  decision  to  build  a  regional  air- 
port to  serve  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  had 
been  made.  With  the  foresight  that  has 
become  one  of  his  outstanding  qualities, 
Mr.  Newman  saw  the  need  to  get  the 
regional  airport  project  underway. 

He  immediately  laimched  efforts  to 
promote  the  cooperation  among  the  vari- 
ous groups  involved  with  the  project, 
encouraging  them  not  only  to  plan  but 
to  act.  As  he  traversed  the  area,  telling 
about  the  future  of  air  transportation, 
Mr.  Newman  made  many  friends. 

Mr.  Newman's  \ision  of  land  use  com- 
patible with  airport  development  should 
also  be  commended.  Familiar  with  the 
problems  generated  by  poor  land  plan- 
ning for  areas  adjacent  to  airports  In 
other  areas  of  our  Nation,  Mr.  Newnnan 
is  determined  the  same  mistakes  shall 
not  recur  in  the  Southwest.  He  is  a  tire- 
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less  advocate  of  compatible  land  use,  and 
to  that  end,  has  offered  his  insights  to 
all  interested  local  planners.  Mr.  New- 
man's vision  of  a  better  en\'ironment  will 
certainly  prove  invaluable  as  the  18,000- 
acre  regional  airport  site  is  developed. 

In  addition  to  his  experience,  exper- 
tise, and  vision,  Mr.  Newman  brings  to 
his  Job  an  unwavering  dedication  to  pub- 
lic service.  For  this  dedication,  I  con- 
gratulate him.  Hiring  out  as  a  public 
servant,  in  Mr.  Newman's  view,  neces- 
sarily means  placing  a  premium  on  serv- 
ice to  the  people.  His  efforts  are  char- 
acterized by  this  attitude,  and  the  efforts 
of  his  coworkers  are  similarly  directed 
by  his  inspiration  and  example. 

The  emphasis  Mr.  Newman  places  on 
public  service  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  he  and  his  personnel  go  to  the  peo- 
ple, rather  than  waiting  for  the  people 
to  come  to  him.  Instead  of  relying  on 
fear  and  punitive  action,  Mr.  Newman 
chooses  the  positive  approach  of  offering 
advice  and  counsel. 

His  attitude  toward  public  service 
makes  him  an  effective  public  adminis- 
trator. To  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
government,  Mr.  Newman  has  partici- 
pated in  the  steering  group  for  Federal 
Assistance  Review,  designed  to  simplify 
procedures  for  assistance  to  communi- 
ties and  States.  He  is  also  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  Fed- 
eral Executive  Board,  an  organization 
which  encourages  more  cooperation 
among  governmental  units. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the  South- 
west are  well  served  by  Mr.  Newman.  His 
vision  and  dedication  to  public  .ser\'ice 
will  insure  that  more  and  better  air 
transportation  will  be  provided  to  our 
region.  I  salute  Mr.  Newman  for  his 
efforts,  and  encourage  liim  to  continue 
his  outstanding  ser\-ice,  as  I  know  he 
will. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

fense  with  education  for  a  degree  in  civilian 
institutions  of  higher  learning. 

The  tradition  began  In  1819  with  the 
founding  of  the  American  Literary.  Scientific 
and  Military  Academy  at  Northfleld,  Ver- 
mont— now  Norwich  University.  The  anni- 
versary also  marks  the  beginning  of  what  is 
now  the  ROTC  (Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps)   program. 

In  launching  the  anniversary  observation, 
Secretary  Resor  said,  "Tlie  Idea  of  educating 
officers  for  national  defense  on  the  campuses 
of  civilian  colleges  and  universities  Is  in 
keeping  with  the  American  concept  of  the 
citizen-soldier  and  civilian  control  over  our 
military  forces.  The  ROTC  program  combines 
the  outstanding  resources  and  sound  tradi- 
tions of  our  colleges  and  universities  with 
play  of  civilian  university  and  military  traln- 
thcie  of  the  military  service.  This  vital  inter- 
ing  is  the  essence  of  the  ROTC  program.  Ob- 
servation of  the  anniversary  throughout  the 
Army  will  provide  oppwri unities  to  reaffirm 
the  ttilnklng  of  the  civilians  and  national 
leaders  who  established  this  concept  and  tra- 
dition." 

The  Army  plan  includes  a  wide  variety  of 
ceremonies,  open  houses,  homecomings  and 
other  activities  on  campuses  where  Army 
ROTC  18  offered  and  in  communities 
throughout  the  country  to  give  the  American 
public  a  better  understanding  of  the  ROTC 
program. 


MR.   NIXONS   NONCRUSADE 


THE  150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ROTC 


Hon.G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

of    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Septeinber  11.  1969 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Stanley  Resor,  SecretaiT  of 
the  Army,  has  sent  a  memorandum  to 
all  Members  of  Congress  pointing  out  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  150th  anniversary  of 
■»,  the  ROTC  program.  This  communique 
■^  also  served  to  remind  me  of  the  vital 
importance  of  ROTC  to  our  national  de- 
fense and  the  concept  of  the  citizen- 
soldier.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  the  celebration  of  this  anni- 
versai-y  in  any  manner  they  feel  flttlng. 
As  a  reminder  to  my  colleagues  of  this 
event,  I  would  like  to  insert  the  memo- 
randum from  SecretaiT  Resor.  It  is  as 
follows : 

Observation  or  ISOth  Anniversary  of  ROTC 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Stanley  R. 
Resor,  has  announced  plans  for  a  four-month 
observation  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  mili- 
tary instruction  on  civilian  college  campuses. 
The  opening  of  the  new  school  year  this 
month  marks  the  anniversary  of  an  Ameri- 
can tradition — the  tradition  of  combining 
the  development  of  officers  for  national  de- 
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HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CaLTFORNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
T?iursday.  September  11,  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 

Nixon  administrations  approach  to  a 
multitude  of  serious  national  problems 
lias  been  one  of  realism  and  determina- 
tion, rather  thsm  the  sloganeering  which 
has  characterized  so  many  recent  Fed- 
eral attempts  in  the  field  of  social  prog- 
ress. The  following  editorial  from  the 
September  4  Wall  Street  Journal  is  a 
well-balanced  evaluation  of  the  admin- 
istration's efforts  to  effect  meaningful 
solutions  and  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  share  this  editorial  with 
my  House  colleagues :  # 

IFrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  4,  1969] 
Review  and  Outlook:  Mr.  Nixon's 
noncrusadk 

The  Nixon  Administration's  "New  Federal- 
ism" does  not  make  an  especially  convincing 
crusade,  which  Is  Just  as  well.  For  Nixon's 
message  is  that  the  crusading,  sloganeering 
approach  has  not  solved  our  problems  but 
aggravated  them. 

In  his  speech  to  the  state  governors  the 
other  night,  the  President  ticked  off  some  of 
the  problems  his  Administration  has  In- 
herited. Inflation  out  of  control.  State  and 
local  goverriments  caught  in  a  fiscal  squeeze. 
The  Federal  Government  over-centralized 
and  over-bureaucratlzed.  Its  spending  on  so- 
cial programs  reaching  $250  billion  over  five 
years,  but  its  reward  "a  liarvest  of  dissatis- 
faction, frustration  and  bitter  division." 

Perhaps  more  Important  than  any  of  these 
individual  problems  is  their  cumulative  re- 
sult— "a  collapse  of  confidence  in  Govern- 
ment Itself,  a  mounting  distrust  of  all  au- 
thority that  stemmed  in  large  measure  from 
the  Increasing  inability  of  Government  to 
deliver  its  senlces  or  to  keep  its  promises." 

So  much  of  this  legacy  results  from  the 
crusading  approach.  The  Impatience  and  di- 
rectness that  mark  the  American  character 
have  also  marked  the  American  Government's 
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attack  on  social  problems.  Any  problem  that 
raises  its  head  must  be  struck  down  immedi- 
ately, or  at  least  that  "oommitment"  must 
be  made.  The  way  to  solve  any  problem  Is 
by  frontal  assault^ — appropriate  some  money 
and  hire  some  hands  to  man  the  bureaucracy. 
The  result  has  been  long  on  promises  and 
short  on  performance. 

The  most  pertinent  criticism  of  the  "New 
Federalism,"  indeed,  is  that  it  sounds  sus- 
piciously like  nothing  more  than  the  latest 
in  the  series  of  crusades.  Certainly,  we  will 
accomplish  little  merely  by  deciding  that  the 
newest  and  latest  panacea  Is  to  turn  every- 
thing over  to  the  states.  Yet  the  slogan- 
tainted  title  16  perhaps  unfortunate,  for  Mr. 
Nixon's  suggestions  do  seem  set  apart  from 
the  standard  Federal  approach  by  both  more 
farslghted  planning  and  more  modest 
promises. 

The  Nixon  Administration's  almost  start- 
ling preoccupation  with  the  machinery  of 
Government,  for  example,  is  certainly  a  de- 
parture. Such  often-dreary  detail  has  gen- 
erally been  overlooked  amid  crusading  fer- 
vor. In  many  areas  the  result  has  been  to 
pile  programs  and  agencies  Into  an  incom- 
prehensible jumble — one  of  the  most  notori- 
ous being  the  various  manpower  training 
programs  Mr.  Nixon  iias  set  out  to  pull  to- 
gether and  put  under  state  conuol. 

The  Administration's  planning  can  also  be 
commended  for  trying  to  discern  first  prin- 
ciples rather  than  to  design  written-ln-Wash- 
Ington  blueprints.  Its  proposals  for  welfare 
reform  are  a  case  in  point.  A  national  floor 
is  put  under  state  welfare  payments,  but  at  a 
level  low  enough  to  be  manageable.  Beyond 
that,  the  principle  is  work — a  requirement 
that  the  able-bodied  accept  employment,  in- 
creased rewards  for  those  who  do  work,  train- 
ing and  day-care  facilities  where  they  will 
help  put  people  to  work. 

Despite  the  instant  outcry  from  some  quar- 
ters about  being  mean  to  the  i>oor.  it  should 
be  clear  that  the  only  real  solution  to  their 
problems  Is  to  help  them  work  their  own  way 
out  of  dependency.  Whatever  actual  effects 
the  reforms  may  have,  it  is  this  principle 
Mr.  Nixon  Is  trying  to  put  Into  operation. 

Also  commendably.  Mr.  Nixon  offers  his  re- 
forms more  as  sensible  things  to  do  than  as 
the  magic  remedies  for  anything.  Tlie  prom- 
ises are  modest,  especially  gauged  against 
those  to  which  the  nation  has  become  accus- 
tomed. In  explaining  the  New  Federalism  to 
the  governors  the  other  night,  the  President 
remarked,  "We  can  only  toss  the  ball;  the 
states  and  localities  have  to  catch  and  carry 
it." 

The  thrust  of  the  Nixon  approach  then, 
seems  to  be  cutting  national  expectations 
into  line  with  reality,  insuring  that  a  few 
first  principles  are  established,  putting  Gov- 
ernment machinery  in  working  order,  and 
letting  subsequent  events  take  their  course. 
Given  the  American  character  and  recent 
American  experience,  it  all  seems  a  little  odd. 
"Vet  considering  where  the  instinctive  cru- 
sades have  taken  us  in  recent  years,  it  does 
seem  time  for  Americans  to  start  trying  to 
understand  that  real  remedies  to  social  prob- 
lems may  require  a  bit  more  longheadedness 
and  patience. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  THE  ROCHES- 
TER CITY  SEALER 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF    NEW    TOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  11.  1969 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  many 
friends  and  colleagues  of  Anthony  Sa- 
menfink.    w'no    was    formerly    the   city 
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sealer  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  are  paying 
tribute  to  him  tonight  for  his  48  years 
of  service  to  the  community.  Mr.  Samen- 
flnk  resides  at  60  Cheltenham  Road  In 
my  congressional  district  and  I  would 
like  to  take  note  of  this  special  occasion. 

Mr.  Samenfink  was  the  city  sealer  for 
more  than  30  years  and  served  well  the 
people  of  the  city.  He  was  active  in  the 
professional  associations  of  officials  of 
similar  responsibility  at  both  the  State 
and  National  level.  He  served  as  president 
of  the  New  York  State  Association  of 
Weights  and  Measures,  spent  5  years  on 
the  executive  committee  of  the  group, 
and  also  was  a  member  of  the  legislative 
and  resolutions  committees.  At  the  na- 
tional level  he  was  a  vice  president  of 
the  National  Conference  on  Weights  and 
Measures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  have  sound 
government,  we  must  have  responsible 
officials  at  all  levels.  We  must  have  peo- 
ple who  fill  their  office  with  integrity, 
interest,  ai)d  competence.  These  qualities 
are  equaljx  .important  at  the  local  level 
as  they  are  at  the  State  and  National 
levels,  and  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  the 
recognition  being  given  to  one  such  of- 
ficial. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

time  enable  the  government  to  reduce  taxes 
and,  In  time,  pay  off  the  national  debt — to 
boot!  Why  not? 
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BUREAUCRATIC    SCLEROSIS 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF   CALIFOHNI.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  11,  1969 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  one 
of  the  prominent  residents  of  Washing- 
ton wrote  a  thought-provoking  "edi- 
torial" in  the  Evening  Star  which  ex- 
presses a  pKJint  of  view  of  many  millions 
of  Americans  on  the  subject  of  our  recent 
space  program. 

And  as  we  all  contemplate  the  future 
role  of  our  space  program  in  the  light  of 
all  the  demands  made  upon  our  taxpay- 
ers, I  commend  Mr.  Dixon's  remarks  to 
you  for  reading.  He  has  titled  them 
"Bureaucratic  Sclerosis": 

Bureaucratic  -  Sclerosis 

The  reason  the  men  of  the  NASA-Space- 
Agency  have  been  able  to  generate  more 
mileage — (results) — per  each  dollar  used 
than  by  men  of  other  agencies  of  the  gov- 
ernment Is  simply  because  NASA  is  still 
young,  strong  and  vibrant  and  has.  therefore 
not  yet  become  afflicted  with  that  dread  dis- 
ease known  as  Bureaucratic-Sclerosis  Spend- 
ing 24  billion  dollars  to  put  a  man  on  the 
moon  is  peanuts  compared  to  the  staggering 
waste  of  other  once-proud  and  productive 
agencies  of  our  government — agencies  now 
withering  away  under  a  bureaucratic  sun — 
withering  like  a  once-productive  vine  now 
severed  from  Its  roots. 

The  $24  billion  spent  by  NASA  has  not 
been  wasted:  unlike  the  untold  billions  doled 
out  in  foreign  aid — the  $24  billion  spent  by 
NASA  is  still  in  circulation  right  here  in  the 
United  States:  Neil  Armstrong  didn't  leave 
it  up  there  on  the  moon  and  If  every  man 
and  woman  of  every  agency  of  our  govern- 
ments, federal,  state  and  local,  across  the 
nation,  would  each  perform  their  duties,  re- 
spectively, with  the  same  dedication  as  the 
men  and  women  of  NASA  have  performed  In 
the  past  eight  years — America,  with  God's 
help,  will  be  able  to  put  men  on  Mars  and 
other  Stars,  erase  squalor,  and  at  the  same 


NEW    METHODS    OF    SOLID    WASTE 
DISPOSAL 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  11,  1969 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  I  introduced  the  Resource  Re- 
covery Act  of  1969.  The  principle  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  conduct  studies  and  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  the  most 
economical  means  of  recovering  useful 
materials  from  solid  wastes,  recommend 
uses  of  such  materials  for  national  and 
international  welfare  and  the  market  of 
such  recovery,  and  to  recommend  incen- 
tive programs — including  tax  incen- 
tives— to  assist  in  solving  the  problems 
of  solid  waste  disposal. 

I  was  heartened  to  read  in  this  Mon- 
day's edition,  September  8,  of  the  Bos- 
ton Herald  Traveler,  of  an  attempt  be- 
ing made  by  a  firm  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Reclamation  Systems,  Inc.,  to  deal  with 
this  problem  in  an  effective  and  economi- 
cal way.  In  the  article,  it  was  noted  that 
this  new  firm  "will  package  w£iste  mate- 
rial for  disposal,  converting  garbage  and 
rubbish  into  profits."  The  chief  executive 
ofBcer  of  Reclamation  Systems,  Inc.,  Mr. 
Saul  Siagel,  is  well  aware  of  man's  need 
to  adjust  to  his  environment.  Of  the 
many  threats  to  civilization,  deteriorat- 
ing environmental  quality  must  be  placed 
among  the  major  concerns  of  civilized 
man. 

Also  associated  with  this  firm  is  Mr. 
Richard  Flavin,  of  Boston,  who  has  long 
shown  an  acute  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lems surrounding  the  disposal  of  solid 
wastes. 

It  has  been  noted  that  we  are  a  nation 
of  users,  not  consumers,  and  that  in  our 
efforts  to  cope  with  these  problems  we 
must  recognize  that  we  can  neither  cre- 
ate nor  destroy  matter.  The  mere  exist- 
ence of  Reclamation  Systems,  Inc.,  which 
plans  to  convert  solid  waste  material 
into  land  fill,  is  an  encouraging  step  in 
this  process. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  include 
the  newspaper  article  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues: 

New  FiEM  Set  To  Bundle  Rubbish  for 

Propit 

(By  Robert  L.  Hassett) 

Ground  will  be  broken  in  early  September 
for  a  new  business  which  will  package  waste 
material  for  disposal,  converting  garbage  and 
rubbish  into  profits. 

Reclamation  Systems,  Inc.,  was  organized 
last  October,  and  last  May  it  sold  200,000 
shares  of  stock  at  $10  a  share. 

Its  net  proceeds  total  about  $1,937,600,  and 
it  is  expected  that  it  will  become  operational 
during  the  flrst  quarter  of  1970. 

The  company  says  its  basic  concept  is  "that 
of  compacting  solid  waste  into  high  density 
bales  through  the  use  of  heavy  duty  hy- 
drauUcally  operated  presses." 

To  do  this  it  has  leased  167.750  square  feet 
o{   land   off  Msgr.   O'Brien   Highway   in  East 


Cambridge  from  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road. 

Reclamation  Systems,  Inc.,  will  build  a  re- 
ceiving terminal  there  and  install  two  hy- 
draulic presses  capable  of  compacting  2000 
tons  of  refuse  in  a  16-hour  work  day. 

Waste  will  be  received  from  collection 
trucks  and  deposited  on  heavy  duty  convey- 
ors for  transfer  to  the  compaction  chambers 
of  the  presses. 

After  the  material  has  been  converted  into 
bales  weighing  between  4000  and  6000  pounds 
each,  the  bales  will  be  strapped  with  metal 
banding  and  conveyed  to  a  loading  platform 
for  transportation  to  a  land  All  site. 

The  company's  facility  in  East  Cambridge 
will  be  adjacent  to  a  railroad  siding. 

A  spokesman  for  the  company  said  it  ex- 
pects to  use  a  land  flU  site  within  100  miles 
of  the  receiving  terminal.  Two  communities 
are  being  studied. 

Saul  Siagel  owns  28  per  cent  of  the  stock 
of  Reclamation  Systems,  Inc.,  and  is  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  new  company. 

He  is  also  president  of  Bay  State  Machinery 
Corp.  of  Cambridge,  dealers  in  new  and  used 
machinery,  and  Bay  State  International,  Inc., 
of  Cambridge.  ImpKjrters  of  machinery. 

Although  the  company  will  not  begin  op- 
erations until  next  year  it  is  already  seeking 
c\istomers. 

It  is  negotiating  with  the  cities  of  Houston 
and  Cleveland  to  engage  in  reclamation  work 
there. 

It  Is  also  carrying  on  discussions  with  the 
cities  of  Qulncy  and  Norwich.  Conn.,  about 
establishing  receiving  terminal  facilities  in 
those  communities. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  ON  HEARINGS  ON 
EXCHANGE   VISITORS 

HON.  IWICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  11,  1969 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will 
hold  hearings  on  September  15,  1969,  in 
room  2141,  Rayburn  House  OfiBce  Build- 
ing, at  10:30  a.m. 

These  will  be  the  second  hearings  held 
to  examine  the  operations  of  tlie  immi- 
gration aspects  of  tlie  Mutual  Cultural 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act,  particu- 
larly the  effect  these  provisions  have  on 
the  immigration  of  doctors,  nurses,  and 
other  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sions. Witnesses  will  be  Dr.  C.  H.  William 
Ruhe,  director.  Medical  Education  Divi- 
sion, American  Medical  Associatioa,  and 
Dr.  Harold  Margulies  who  until  recently 
served  as  secretary  of  the  Cotmcil  on 
Health  Manpower  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association.  Dr.  Margulies  lias  au- 
thored a  number  of  articles  in  medical 
journals  and  a  book  dealing  with  foreign 
medical  graduates. 

The  hearings  will  examine  the  entire 
problem  of  foreign  and  other  medical 
personnel  in  the  United  States  including 
the  quality  of  medical  services  rendered 
by  foreign  doctors,  the  need  of  our  coun- 
try for  foreign  doctors,  the  misuse  of 
foreign  doctors  on  training  programs  to 
fill  permanent  hospital  staff  needs,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  AMA  to  assure  high- 
quality  medical  services  in  the  United 
States. 


September  11,  1969 

POSTAL  REFORM 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNBCTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  11,  1969 
Mr.  ST.  ONGE,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
convention  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO,  held  in  New 
Haven,  September  3-5,  several  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  calling  for  action  by 
the  U.S.  Congress  on  postal  reform  and 
improvement  of  the  postal  service  and 
the  status  of  postal  employees.  These 
resolutions  were  submitted  by  Connecti- 
cut branches  of  the  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers  and  the  United  Fed- 
eration of  Postal  Clerks  and  were 
adopted  unanimously  at  the  convention 
of  the  State  labor  council. 

While  the  resolutions  speak  for  them- 
selves, I  feel  that  tlie  views  of  the  Con- 
necticut State  Labor  Council,  as  ex- 
pressed in  these  resolutions,  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  all  of  our 
colleagues  and  the  public  generally.  All 
of  us  are  vitally  interested  in  Improve- 
ment of  the  postal  service  and  its  estab- 
lishment on  an  efficient  basis.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  we  can  and  will  achieve  that 
goal,  but  I  am  not  so  certain  that  the 
postal  corporation  idea  advocated  in  H.R. 
11750  Is  the  proper  vehicle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  wish  to  insert  into  the 
Record  the  following  three  resolutions  on 
the  subject  and  I  invite  our  colleagues 
to  read  them : 
Resolltion  No.  3 — Postal  Corporation 
Whereas:  Various  bRls  have  been  intro- 
duced m  the  Congress  to  create  a  Postal 
Service  Corporation  known  as  "The  Postal 
Service  Act  of  1969",  this  bill,  H.R.  11750 
would  eliminate  the  postal  employees  as 
Civil  Service  employees:  and 

Whereas:  The  Postal  Corporation  idea  con- 
siders the  postal  service  a  business  and  not 
a   service   to   the   American   people:    and 

Whereas:  Despite  testimony  to  the  con- 
trary before  the  full  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  there  are  no  improve- 
ments In  negotiations  under  this  bill,  nor  is 
there  machinery  set  up  for  the  positive 
handling  of  disputes  between  Labor  and 
Management;  and 

Whereas:  In  the  all-Important  field  of  ne- 
gotiating for  wages,  when  an  impasse  is 
reached  this  bill  does  not  provide  for  any 
equitable  solutions;  and 

Whereas:  The  Corj)oratlon  bill,  H.R.  11750. 
Section  807,  places  the  postal  employees  un- 
der the  Taft-Hartley  bill,  and  the  Landrum- 
Grlffin  bill.  In  all  phases  of  these  laws  ex- 
cept granting  postal  employees  the  right  to 
withhold  their  services  when  an  Impasse  on 
wages,  or  any  Agenda  Item  has  been  reached; 
and 

Whereas:  We  would  relinquish  our  rights 
of  petitioning  Congress — a  right  we  have  en- 
Joyed  and  have  been  successful  with  for  many 
years;  and 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved:  That  in  Con- 
vention assembled  in  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut, September  3-5,  1969;  the  AFL-CIO  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  go  on  record  as  op- 
posing the  bin,  H.R.  11750,  and  any  other 
bills  having  for  their  purpose  the  forming 
of  a  Postal  Corporation;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  the  Congressional  Dele- 
gation  of   the  State   of  Connecticut. 
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Submitted  by:  Branch  19,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  Local  147,  United 
Federation  of  Postal  Clerks. 

Referred  to:   Reeolutlons  Committee. 

Committee  Action:  Concurrence. 

Convention  Action:  Adopted  Unanimously. 

Resolution   No.   5 — Postal  Reform 

Whereas:  Due  to  the  huge  Increase  In  mall 
volume  caused  by  the  Increase  in  popul»  Uon, 
.i.nd  new  delivery  territory  necessitating  new 
routes;  and 

Whereas:  Post  offices  have  become  anti- 
quated and  too  small  to  handle  the  ever- 
increasing  mail  volume;  and 

Whereas:  Additional  building  of  mecha- 
nized post  offices,  and  mechanization  of  exist- 
ing installations  must  be  continued  to  han- 
dle mall  volumes,  improve  working  condi- 
tions, eliminate  overcrowded  buildings;  and 

Whereas:  H  R.  4,  introduced  by  Congress- 
man Dulskl,  Chairman  of  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  will,  by 
law,  provide  lor  modernizailon  of  the  Postal 
Service,  thereby  Improving  postal  service  to 
the  public,  but  continuing  it  as  a  regular 
government  agency  with  the  P(3stma6ter  Gen- 
eral a  Cabinet  Member — 

Establish  a  better  transportation  system 
for  handling  mail  w 

Establish  a  building  program 

Establish  a  Commission  on  Postal  Finance, 
and 

Set  up  Employee  Labor-Management  Pro- 
cedures; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved:  That  the  Con- 
necticut AFL-CIO  assembled  in  Convention, 
September  3-5,  1969  at  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut, endorses  H.R.  4  In  its  entirety;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  the  Congressional  Dele- 
gation from  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Submitted  by:  Branch  19,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  Local  147,  United 
Federation  of  Postal  Clerks. 

Referred  to :  Resolutions  Committee. 

Committee  Action:  Concurrence. 

Convention  Action:  Adopted  Unanimously, 

Resolution  No.  11— Legislation  Program 
Be  it  resolved:  That  the  convention  of 
the  Connecticut  State  Labor  Council,  AFL- 
CIO,  meeting  in  New  Haven,  September  3,  4 
and  5,  1969,  fully  endorse  and  support  active- 
ly the  legislation  program  of  the  AFL-CIO 
Postal  Employees  Unions,  which  progrtim 
Includes: 

(B)  H.R.  4803  w^hlch  gives  the  right  of 
Postal  Employees  to   bargain  collectively: 

(b»  The  Improvement  of  Retire'ment 
Benefits  as  provided  in  H.R.  9825; 

(c)  To  equalize  the  cost  of  Health  bene- 
fits as  provided  in  H.R.  767; 

(d)  H.R.  13000  which  will  provide: 

1.  An  emergency  pay  raise; 

2.  Reduction  in  years  of  service  to  reach 
the  top  pay  step; 

3.  Establishment  of  a  Federal  Wage  Com- 
mission to  negotiate  pay  raises; 

4.  Establishment  of  a  Wage  Arbitration 
Board  to  Resolve  Pay  Negotiations  disputes; 

5.  Insistence  that  Postal  Employees  be  re- 
stored to  "First  Class"  citizenship  and  be 
given  complete  unrestricted  political  free- 
dom. We  want  to  be  "unhEtched"  from  the 
Hatch   Act   of   August   2.    1939. 

An  be  It  further  resolved:  That  copies  of 
this  Resolution  be  sent  to  all  Connecticut 
Congressional  Representatives  and  two  U.S. 
Senators  and  that  publicity  be  given  in  press, 
radio  and  TV  and  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Postal  Employees  Interna- 
tional Unions. 

Submitted  by:  Branch  19,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Letter  Carriers,  Local  147.  United 
Federation  of  Postal  Clerks. 

Convention  -Action :  Adopted  Unanimously. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  HO  CHI  MINH 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NTW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  ^ptember  It,  1969 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading  a  very  fine  article  in 
the  September  10  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News.  It  was  written  by  Mi'. 
Ray  Cromley  and  clearly  conveys  my 
feelings  and  those  of  many  other  Ameri- 
cans about  the  late  Ho  Chi  Minh.  For 
that  reason,  it  is  only  fitting  that  the 
entire  article  be  entered  in  tlie  Congres- 
sional Record.  i 

The  aiticle  follows: 

Ho  Chi  Minh 

Most  astounding  have  been  the  series  of 
editorials  In  a  number  of  leading  American 
newspapers  praising  the  late  Ho  Chi  Minh  as 
an  ardent  nationalist  and  Vietnamese  patriot. 
By  no  standards  was  Ho  a  patriotic  nation- 
alist. 

Ho  began  his  career  as  a  paid  agent  of  the 
Comintern  In  the  employ  of  the  Russian  Em- 
bassy In  Canton.  He  continued  this  career  for 
years  in  South  China,  later  in  Thailand  and 
then  at  various  points  In  Southeast  Asia.  "In 
his  early  Canton  days  in  the  middle  and  late 
1920's,  he  made  considerable  amounts  of 
money  selling  out  nationalist  Vietnamese  to 
the  French  police.  Under  the  pretense  of 
helping  the  nationalist  cause,  he  acquired 
pictures  of  members  of  the  Vietnamese  un- 
derground studying  in  China,  including  those 
trained  at  the  Whampoa  Military  Academy. 
Ho  and  his  men  would  then  contact  these 
students.  Those  who  became  Communists 
were  safe.  Ho  turned  the  pictures  of  the 
others  over  to  the  French  along  with  infor- 
mation as  to  w'here  and  when  each  man  was 
going  to  return  across  the  border  into  Indo 
China. 

One  of  Ho'E  most  Important  betrayals  was 
that  of  Phan  Bol  Chau,  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  heroes  of  the  Vietnamese  nationalist 
movement.  On  the  pretense  of  cooperation 
and  through  an  old  family  friendship  iPhan 
Bol  Chau  had  once  attempted  to  eave  the  life 
of  Ho's  father!  Ho  lured  Phan  into  a  French 
police  trap  in  the  International  settlement  of 
Shanghai.  Ho's  argument  was  that  the  be- 
trayal netted  funds  for  the  Communist  Party. 
In  1946,  Ho  made  an  agreement  with  the 
French.  Under  this  agreement  Ho  would  be 
furnished  arms  and  would  be  free  from  pros- 
ecution. In  return.  Ho  would  cooperate  with 
the  French  in  exposing  and  destroying  the 
nationalist  groups  in  Indo  China.  Ho  kept  his 
part  of  the  bargain.  By  October,  1946.  the 
nationalist  leadership  was  destroyed.  As  one 
example,  of  the  approximately  70  nationalist 
non-Communist  members  of  the  coalition 
government  legislature,  only  three  were  left 
by  October.  The  others  had  been  killed,  ar- 
rested or  kidnaped  and  never  heard  of  again. 
In  the  war  with  the  French,  Ho  Joined 
with  another  coalition.  But  as  victory  neared, 
he  began  to  purge  the  nationalist  non-Com- 
munists. 

In  the  1954  Geneva  agreements  with  the 
French  military,  new  material  now  available 
suggests  that  lie  agreed  to  let  the  South  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  French  on  orders 
from  Moscow.  If  Ho  would  allow  the  French 
a  half  victory,  Moscow  reportedly  said  the 
French  would  agree  to  stay  out  of  the  Euro- 
pean Defense  Community,  thus  effectively 
killing  that  project  of  John  Foster  Dulles. 
Ho  obeyed  Moscow.  The  French  stayed  out 
of  EDC  by  a  narrow  margin. 

After  the  1954  agreement.  Ho  took  over  in 
the  North.  He  Immediately  beg*n  an  inten- 
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slve  purge.  High  In  the  purge  list  were  mem- 
bers of  the  varlo\is  nationalist  parties. 

Ho's  actions  in  the  Tet  offensive  of  1968 
show  that  he  has  not  changed.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  In  the  temporary  occupation 
of  some  areas  In  Hue,  Ho's  men  executed 
something  over  3,000  victims  earmarked  In 
dossiers  the  Communist  cadre  carried  Into 
the  city  with  them. 

Numbers  of  these  were  leaders  and  mem- 
bers of  some  of  South  Vietnam's  major  na- 
tionalist political  parties,  leading  Buddhist 
nationalists  and  others  with  a  nationalist 
tinge. 

This  history  makes  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  Ho  could  be  considered  either  a 
nationalist  or  a  Vietnamese  patriot.  Prom 
all  the  facts  available  to  this  reporter  Ho 
has,  thru  his  entire  adult  life,  given  his  first 
allegiance  to  a  foreign  totalitarian  system, 
and  with  consistency  sacrificed  his  own  peo- 
ple and  his  own  country's  Interests  when 
those  conflicted  with  the  interests  of  Inter- 
national Communism. 


CONCERN  ABOUT  INCREASING 
RATE  OP  IMPORTS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  11,  1969 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  joined  with 
me  in  expressing  great  concern  about  the 
increasing  rate  of  imports  from  coun- 
tries whose  wage  rate  is  drastically  lower 
than  our  own  minimum  wage.  This  con- 
cern was  demonstrated  by  the  passage 
of  my  bill,  by  the  lop-sided  vote  of  340 
to  29,  which  was  designed  to  establish 
a  new  approach  to  the  study  of  the  dam- 
age done  to  American  indiastries  and 
labor  by  such  imports.  Unfortunately, 
the  Senate  did  not  consider  this  bill  be- 
fore the  90th  Congress  was  concluded. 

I  have  again  submitted  the  same  bill — 
H.R.  1044 — for  the  consideration  of  the 
91st  Congress.  It  was  with  pleasure  that 
I  noted  six  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
shown  a  sincere  interest  in  this  matter 
by  introducing  the  same  measure. 

I  commend  to  my  House  colleagues  the 
following  letter  that  I  have  written  to 
Senators  Hansen,  Curtis,  Ervin,  Fannin, 
Thurmond,  and  Smith  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  this  action: 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sen  .mob;  It  is  my  understanding  that 
you  are  a  sponsor  of  a  bill  to  amend  the  F^ir 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  establish 
procedures  to  relieve  domestic  indxistrles  and 
workers  injured  by  increased  imports  from 
low-wage  areas.  As  you  may  know,  I  spon- 
sored this  measure  In  the  House  during  the 
last  Congress  when  It  passed  by  the  vote  of 
340  to  29.  I  have  again  introduced  It  this 
year  (H.R.  1044),  but  it  is  stili  pending  in 
committee. 

I  think  the  overwhelming  House  approval 
of  the  bill  certainly  demonstrated  an  awak- 
ening to  the  adverse  impact  of  foreign  goods 
on  the  American  market.  The  growing  men- 
ace of  foreign  competition  is  being  recognized 
in  most  areas  of  enterprise.  My  intention  in 
advocating  the  bill  was  and  is  the  protection 
of  the  American  free  enterprise  system  from 
devastation  from  inexpjensive  imports;  im- 
ports of  good  quality,  but  manufactured  with 
low  cost  labor  and  often  subsidized  by  the 
foreign  government. 

By  associating  this  proposal  with  the  Min- 
imum Wage  Law,  we  place  ourselves  on  sound 
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economic  footing  In  that  the  Minimum  Wage 
Law  mandates  a  wage  floor  for  American 
Industry  which.  In  many  instances,  is  ten 
times  higher  than  that  of  foreign  competi- 
tors. It  is  hardly  fair  competition  to  allow 
these  foreign  products  to  pass  through  our 
channels  of  Interstate  commerce  when  we 
forbid  the  American  goods  produced  with 
labor  paid  less  than  the  Minimum  Wage  from 
doing  so. 

I  notice  that  several  Senate  sponsors  of 
the  bill  are  from  cotton  areas.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  cotton  production  52  years 
ago  was  1.6  million  bales  larger  than  today's 
crop,  and  while  our  population  Jias  more  than 
doubled  in  the  intervening  years,  our  con- 
sumption has  only  increased  1.4  million  bales. 

Our  exports  have  fallen  to  one-half  of 
what  they  were  52  years  ago.  World  consump- 
tion Is  now  2''2  times  what  it  was  then, 
verifying  the  world's  need  for  cotton.  In 
other  words,  world  consumption  increased 
250%  wltli  world  population  increasing  85'^r. 
but  U.S.  consumption  Increased  only  12% 
with  twice  the  number  of  consumers. 

Every  plan  proposed  today,  in  the  many 
bills  before  the  Congress,  is  only  stop-gap 
legislation  introduced  in  a  desperate  attempt 
to  slow  down  the  flood  of  imports.  While  I 
have  sponsored  many  such  bills — quota  bills 
in  particular — and  have  done  so  in  the  hope 
of  getting  some  action  In  Congress,  I  believe 
this  tjTje  of  legislation  to  be  unsound.  Pre- 
vious quota  laws  have  been  ineffective  and 
they  do  not  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  intended.  I  fear  they  are  only  blinders 
to  keep  the  American  people  from  seeing  the 
real  dangers  from  low-cost  imports. 

Please  accept  my  gratitude  for  supporting 
what  I  feel  is  the  only  sensible  approach  to 
the  problem.  If  there  Is  anything  you  believe 
I  can  do  to  help,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
contact  me.  I  am  prepared  to  do  whatever 
I  can  including  the  scheduling  of  additional 
hearings  on  the  subject. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Dent, 
Member  o/  Congress. 


SGT.  JOHN  M.  HILL  DIES  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  11,  1969 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
August  22,  a  23-year-old  Louisville 
marine  sergeant  was  killed  in  action  11 
miles  south  of  Danang. 

Sgt.  John  M.  Hill  thus  becomes  an- 
other of  the  valiant  men  who  has  given 
his  life  in  defense  of  his  country  and 
in  protecting  the  free  world. 

The  sympathy  of  thousands  of  other 
families  who  have  paid  this  sacrifice 
goes  out  to  Mrs.  Hill  and  the  Hill  fam- 
ily. To  them  also  goes  the  sincere  grati- 
tude of  those  of  us  whom  John  died  pro- 
tecting. 

The  Louisville  Times  article  which  re- 
ports the  loss  of  the  Louisville  marine 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam  follows: 

Louisville  Marine  Dies  in  Vietnam 
A  23-yeBr-old   Louisville   Marine   sergeant 

was  killed  Aug.  22  in  Vietnam,  the  Defense 

Department  has  announced. 

Sgt.  John  M.  Hill,  of  320  Merriman  Road, 

was   killed   in   action   11    miles  south  of  Da 

Nang. 

He  was  &  1963  graduate  of  St.  Xavier  High 
School,  and  was  a  member  of  St.  Margaret 
Mary  Catholic  Church.  He  enlisted  In  the 
Marine  Corps  five  years  ago. 
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This  was  bis  second  tour  of  duty  In  Viet- 
nam. He  had  been  there  since  June. 

Survivors  Include  his  widow,  the  former 
Barbara  Jean  Zena,  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  A.  Hill  and  a  grandmother,  Mrs.  John 
S.  Hill,  of  New  Boston.  Ohio. 

TTie  body  will  be  at  Russman  &  Son 
Funeral  Home,  1041  Goss. 

Sgt.  Hill's  brother-in-law.  Boatswain's 
Mate  Robert  B.  Zena,  stationed  on  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Cutter  Sabego,  has  been  given 
leave  to  escort  the  body  from  Philadelphia 
to  Louisville.: 


I- 


A  PATH,  NOT  AN  END 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  11,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  recent  editorial  in  the  July  16,  1969, 
Washington  Post  analyzes  the  launch  of 
the  Apollo  11  flight  on  that  historic  date 
and  discusses  the  past  tind  future  of  our 
national  space  program.  Because  of  the 
significance  of  this  editorial  I  commend 
it  to  the  reading  of  my  colleagues: 
A  Path,  Not  an  End 

The  adventure  that  begins  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy this  morning  is  bold,  complex  and  costly 
beyond  comparison  with  anything  under- 
taken in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  a 
challenge  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature 
itself,  an  expression  of  man's  arrogance  and 
pride  that  he,  alone  among  the  creatures  of 
his  world,  is  capable  of  devising  machines 
that  help  him  break  out  of  the  limitations 
nature  has  placed  upon  him.  It  Is  another 
step  in  search  of  answers  to  those  haunting 
questions— what  and  why  is  the  universe? 
And  finally,  it  is  a  step  in  search  of  qviestlons, 
as  well  as  answers — questions  we  are  now 
Incapable  even  of  asking.  The  implications 
of  this  flight,  combined  with  those  of  the 
other  spyace  probes,  are  staggering.  Old  truths 
are  being  demolished.  Mans  view  of  himself 
and  his  place  in  the  universe  is  being  altered. 
Religious  faiths  are  being  shaken.  Perhaps 
even  man's  view  of  his  own  planet  will  be 
changed.  Buckmlnster  F^Uler  summed  It  up 
recently  when  he  spoke  of  a  television  com- 
mentator's remark  when  we  saw,  from  Apollo 
8,  the  first  pictures  of  the  earth  as  it  appears 
from  the  moon.  "There  she  is,"  the  com- 
mentator said,  "floating  there."  "Floating," 
Fuller  asked.  "In  what?" 

Neverthelees,  this  great  adventure  Is  being 
met  with  lees  than  universal  approbation. 
Its  cost — almost  beyond  comprehension  in 
terms  of  money,  manpower,  energy  and  Inge- 
nuity— has  been  so  great,  and  the  Nation  has 
changed  so  much  since  President  Kennedy 
mapped  the  course,  that  the  voices  of  the 
critics  seem  almost  equal  to  those  of  the  un- 
abashed admirers.  In  view  of  the  mess  that 
man  has  made  of  the  world  that  is  already 
his,  the  fwverty,  the  pollution,  the  blight, 
the  basic  inhumanity  that  surrounds  us,  the 
critics  ask,  was  this  manned  voyage  really 
necessary? 

Thus,  it  is  a  good  time — as  Astronauts 
Armstrong,  Collins  and  Aldrin  embark  upon 
the  vastness  that  is  space — to  reflect  on  why 
they  are  going  and  why  the  United  States 
has  poured  $26  billion,  give  or  take  a  little, 
into  manned  space  flight. 

There  are  many  partial  answers  to  why  we 
have  spent  so  much  for  what,  to  some,  seems 
so  little.  There  was,  first  of  all,  a  race  and  a 
challenge  to  our  national  superiority.  It  is 
easy  now  that  the  race  seems  won  to  forget 
the  gloom  that  settled  over  the  Nation  when 
Sputnik  first  flashed  across  the  sky.  And  it 
is    easy,    too,    to    forget    the    sagging    inter- 
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national  prestige  of  a  Nation  that  had  held 
itself  out  as  the  greatest  scientific  and  tech- 
nological pwwer  the  world  had  ever  known. 

President  Kennedy's  decision  to  drive  for 
a  landing  on  the  moon  In  the  1960s  was,  no 
doubt,  heavily  influenced  by  such  consider- 
ations. Americans,  from  Presidents  on  down, 
do  not  take  kindly  to  being  No.  2.  And,  al- 
though we  do  not  know  what  would  happen 
to  the  psychology  of  the  American  people  if 
we  were  to  be  only  second-best,  we  do  know 
that  history  teaches  that  great  nations,  once 
nudged  from  their  pedestal  and  incapable  of 
regaining  it,  deteriorate  rapidly. 

These,  however,  are  only  partial  reasons 
that  explain  why  Armstrong,  Collins  and 
Aldrin  are  going  to  the  moon  this  year  in- 
stead of  next  or  the  year  after  that  or  the 
year  after  that.  The  fundamental  reason  why 
they  are  going  and  why  space  must  be  ex- 
plored lies  in  that  restless,  inquiring  spirit 
that  has  gripped  mankind  from  the  begin- 
ning, that  desire  to  answer  the  unanswerable 
questions,  that  eagerness  to  push  from  one 
frontier  to  the  next,  that  unquenchable  spirit 
which  has  led  men  to  brave  uncharted  seas, 
fly  like  birds,  probe  the  recesses  of  the  atom, 
challenge  every  dogma  and  every  fact. 

It  was  that  restlessness  that  led  Copernicus 
and  Galileo  to  risk  persecution  and  death  by 
daring  to  believe  that  the  earth  is  not  the 
center  of  the  universe,  that  led  Marco  Polo 
and  Columbus  to  set  out  agftlnst  unknow- 
able dangers,  that  led  Edison  and  Darwin  and 
Einstein  and  Bohr  and  Curie  and  Fleming  to 
the  discoveries  that  have  so  revolutionized 
life,  that  led  Plato  and  Locke  and  Marx  to 
challenge  the  systems  under  which  men  lived 
Man's  destiny  is  to  pursue  that  which  Is 
Just  beyond  his  reach,  to  seek  an  understand- 
ing of  the  miracles  of  nature,  to  try  to  break 
that  barrier  which  allows  us  to  see.  in  St. 
Paul's  words,  "through  a  glass,  darkly."  And 
man's  destiny  is  never  to  grasp  but  always  to 
reach:  as  Charles  Lindbergh  wrote  last  week 
m  Life,  "scientific  accomplishment  (is)  a 
path,  not  an  end:  a  path  leading  to  and  dis- 
appearing In  mystery." 

It  is  in  that  sense  that  the  space  program. 
this  moon  trip  and  their  cost  must  be  Judged. 
The  question  is  not  whether  a  landing  on 
the  moon  has  been  worth  $26  billion.  Tlie 
question  may  be  whether  the  creation  of  the 
capability  of  man  to  break  free  from  the 
confines  of  his  planet  and  take  the  first 
tentative  steps  toward  exploring  the  universe 
has  been  worth  $26  billion.  But  more  likely 
there  has  been  no  question  at  all.  given 
man's  fundamental  spirit  to  accomplish 
whatever  he  can  and  to  go  where  ever  he  can 
in  his  search  for  ultimate  answers.  Harold 
C.  Urey  caught  that  spirit  when  he  said,  in 
a  recent  interview  ■with  Forbes.  'It  is  no  more 
possible  for  man  not  to  go  to  the  moon  than 
for  Picasso  not  to  paint." 

Viktor  Frank!,  one  of  the  world's  great 
psychiatrists,  put  it  another  way:  "Man  goes 
beyond  necessities  to  the  very  limits  of  pos- 
sibilities because  he  wonders  where  those 
limits  lie.  And  behold,  they  don't  lie  any- 
where because,  like  the  horizon,  they  ex- 
pand with  every  step  he  takes  toward  them." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  was  the  case  recently  when  some 
began  charging  the  President  was  not 
living  up  to  his  promise  to  bring  home 
25,000  troops  from  Vietnam  by  Au- 
gust 31,  long  before  August  31  arrived. 

The  critisicm  was  obviously  political 
and  should  have  been  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  those  •who  stooped  to  it  because 
they  were  playing  politics  with  war  and 
with  men  fighting  in  a  war.  They  were 
trying  to  divide  the  Nation  against  the 
President  on  an  issue  where  the  Nation 
ought  to  be  united. 

Fortunately  they  failed  then. 

And  fortunately,  they  have  no  issue 
today. 

The  President  did  bring  home  25.000 
American  soldiers  by  August  31,  reduc- 
ing forces  in  Vietnam  to  515,000  men. 

Actually,  today  we  are  several  thou- 
sand below  that  figure,  but  because  of 
normal  troop  fluctuations  we  could  reach 
it  again. 

But  the  important  thing  is  that  the 
ceiling  on  Americans  in  Vietnam  is  now 
515,000  whereas  once  it  was  549,500. 

The  Nation  should  be  grateful  that 
it  has  a  President  who  not  only  seeks 
peace  but  also  lives  up  to  his  commit- 
ments and  stands  by  his  word. 


PRESIDENT    NIXON    KEEPS    HIS 
PROMISE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  11.  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  easy  to  criticize  a  President  when  he 
fails — for  any  reason — to  live  up  to  a 
promise.  And  some  even  find  it  easy  to 
criticize  a  President  before  he  has  a 
chance  to  live  up  to  his  word. 


PRESIDIO —  THEY  TRY  TO  TAKE 
AWAY  YOUR  MIND  " 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 


OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  11.  1969 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  insert- 
ing for  printing  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Village  Voice,  one  of  the 
great  journals  of  opinion  published  in 
this  country.  Entitled,  "Presidio— They 
Try  To  Take  Away  Your  Mind'  "  and 
written  by  Joe  Pilati,  a  brilliant  and  per- 
ceptive writer,  it  should  be  of  interest  to 
those  concerned  about  conditions  in  our 
Nation's  militar>'  stockades  and  in  par- 
ticular the  difficulties  endured  by  the 
Presidio  prisoners. 

Mr.  Pilati's  piece  follows: 
Preshjio — "They  Try  To  Take  Away 
Your   Mind" 

I  By  Joe  Pilati) 

San  Francisco.— For  Johnny  Williams.  20- 
year-old  'Vietnam  veteran  from  Reno.  Nevada, 
the  morning  of  August  8  was  just  like  every 
other  morning  hed  greeted  during  the  pre- 
ceding 10  weeks  in  the  Presidio  stockade. 
"The  guards  aren't  supposed  to  v/ake  you  up 
until  4.30.  but  between  3.30  and  4  they  start 
banging  on  the  doors  until  its  impossible  to 
sleep  any  more  " 

It  wouldn't  be  dawn  for  an  hour  or  so,  an- 
other dawn  with  its  inevitable  30  minutes  of 
strenuous  physical  exercise  before  breakfast. 
Johnny  Williams  stretched  out  in  his  bunk, 
tried  to  ignore  the  pounding  on  the  walls  and 
the  shouts  of  "Get  up.  you  bastards!  "  out- 
side his  cell  He  was  thinking  about  getting 
out  of  the  Presidio,  silently  mulling  over  the 
plans  he'd  been  making  for  the  last  two 
montlis.  Standing  on  line  lor  breakfast  at  5 
a.m.,  he  itnew  that  within  a  few  hours  he 
might  be  free — a  fugitive  once  more,  but 
free  at  least  to  seek  help  in  San  Francisco, 
where  according  to  the  scuttlebutt  (reluc- 
tantly confirmed  by  military  spokesmen) 
some  5000  to  10.000  AWOL  soldiers  roam  the 
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streets  and  try  to  elude  the  MPs  ever>-  day  of 
the  week  But  Johnny  Williams  knew  that  by 
lunchtlme  he  might  "not  be  free.  He  might  be 
dead. 

"There  was  another  guy  in  there.'  he  said, 
recalling  the  stockade  at  the  huge  Army  post 
occupying  1400  acres  In  the  northwest  corner 
of  Sail  Francisco,  "another  guy  who  was  re- 
peatedly AWOL  Everyone  knew  he  was  a 
heroin  addict.  As  soon  as  they  got  him  back 
inside,  they'd  send  him  to  the  hospital  and 
shoot  him  up  again.  I  remember  having  to 
hold  him  up  while  we  were  standing  on  Ime 
for  chow — Id  grab  him  by  the  armpits  and 
support  him,  otherwise  he  would  have  col- 
lapsed" 

"I  told  this  guy  that  I  had  to  escape  I 
dldnt  care  if  I  got  shot  I  Just  had  to  do 
something."  Johnny  Williams  did  something 
that  morning  For  more  than  two  hours  he 
crept  through  the  underbrush,  wearing  only 
an  undershirt  and  his  Army  fatigue  trousers, 
eluding  the  eyes  of  sentries  until  Anally  he 
crossed  the  last  barbed-wire  barrier  and 
found  himself  standing,  dazed  and  ex- 
hausted, In  one  of  San  Francisco's  public 
parks  adjoining  the  Presidio  complex. 

There  he  befriended  two  of  the  citys  ever- 
present  "hippie  mailmen  " — guys  his  own  age 
who  had  somehow  avoided  being  impressed 
into  the  war  machine,  who  had  latched  onto 
fairly  decent  Jobs  in  the  postal  service 
through  the  simple  expedient  of  passing 
exams  with  superb  scores  which  preclude 
(under  civil  service  regulations)  discrimina- 
tion based  on  hair  length  and  ofr-d«ty  social 
proclivities. 

Johnny  Williams  had  already  resolved  that 
once  he  got  out  of  the  Presidio,  he  would 
try  to  get  out  of  the  country.  He  had  been 
A"WOL  "at  least  nine  times"  since  he  was 
shipped  back  from  Vietnam  in  the  fall  of 
1967,  and  each  time  he'd  been  recaptured — 
so  that  by  now  he'd  been  confined  in  stock- 
ades at  Fort  Lewis.  Washington,  ut  Oakland 
Army  Base,  and  at  the  Presidio  "The  Presidio 
is  the  worst  by  far,"  he  told  me  later  in  the 
afternoon  of  his  escape.  "They  try  to  take 
away  your  mind.  When  you  "re  not  working, 
you  march.  When  you're  not  in  some  kind 
of  formation,  you  can't  talk  to  the  other  pris- 
oners. It's  next  to  Impossible  to  get  together. 
But  if  something  doesn't  happen  real  quick 
to  make  that  place  fit  for  human  beings, 
there's  going  to  be  another  mutiny  " 

"Another  mutiny"  could  have  even  wider 
repercussions  than  the  sit-down  demonstra- 
tion organized  by  Presidio  prisoners  last  Oc- 
tober after  a  guard  had  fatally  shot  in  the 
back  a  mentally  disturbed  18-year-old  pri- 
vate, Richard  Bunch,  thereby  triggering 
mutiny  charges  against  27  prisoners  More 
than  half  of  the  prisoners  received  sentences 
ranging  up  to  16  years;  in  June,  14  of  them 
had  their  sentences  reduced  to  between  six 
and  12  months,  in  the  wake  of  a  publicity- 
defense  campaign  which  enlisted  support 
from  Senators  Alan  Cranston  (democrat. 
California),  Charles  Goodell  (Republican, 
New  York),  and  other  legislators.  Three  of 
the  'Presidio  27"  have  reportedly  escaped  to 
Canada. 

After  the  slaying  of  Bunch,  prisoners  at 
the  Presidio— including  the  27 — drew  up  a 
list  of  demands  in  hopes  that  some  of  the 
conditions  which  led  to  the  shooting  might 
be  investigated  by  influential  military  and 
civilian  agencies.  These  demands  centered 
around  living  conditions  (more  toilets,  wash 
basins  and  showers,  and  sufficient  food  to 
feed  all  prisoners  a  complete  meal  three 
times  a  day) ;  complete  psychological  evalua- 
tions of  all  prisoners  and  guards,  rotation  of 
guards  who  are  now  working  12-hour  shifts: 
and  ehmination  of  shotgun  details  In  a 
rambling,  hour-long  conversation  with 
Johnny  Williams  on  the  day  of  his  escape, 
it  became  clear  that  few  if  any  of  these 
grievances  had  been  rectified  or  even  seri- 
ously considered  by  authorltlee  at  tlfe 
Presidio 
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"There's  a  rcwm  behind  a  black  door  at 
the  Presidio  MP  offlce,"  he  said.  "Its  a  little 
room,  about  four  by  eight  feet,  where  they 
keep  as  many  as  15  guys  for  days  on  end, 
while  they're  being  processed.  They  keep  the 
lights  on  all  nlg.it,  so  you  can't  sleep.  There's 
no  heat,  and  It  gets  pretty  cold  at  night. 

"You  have  to  beg  the  guards  for  a  blanket, 
and  lota  of  times  you  won't  get  one.  They 
don't  have  enough  Jackets  to  go  aroxuid.  so 
they'll  send  you  out  to  work  In  fatigues  when 
the  temperature  Is  40  or  so.  There  were  guys 
who  caught  a  cold  at  least  once  a  week  be- 
cause of  this.  If  you  refuse  to  work,  they'll 
write  you  up  and  put  you  In  the  box  (the 
maximum  security  cell  block,  in  which  cells 
have  no  toilet  facilities  and  no  furnishings 
on  the  concrete  floors  except  for  a  cot).  Or 
they'll  put  you  on  rabbit  chow  for  10  days 
at  a  time  (a  diet  consisting  of  bread,  water. 
and  lettuce  three  times  a  day)." 

Johnny  Williams  had  been  confined,  along 
with  virtually  all  of  the  other  Presidio  in- 
mates. In  Building  1213 — a  white  stucco  edi- 
fice built  In  1912  to  accommodate  43  persons, 
but  which  has  a  "normal"  capacity  of  88 
today,  according  to  Army  spokesmen  there. 
The  building's  population  on  the  day  of  the 
"mutiny."  last  October  14,  was  123  prisoners. 
According  to  Williams,  at  the  time  of  his 
escape  'there  were  at  least  100  prisoners — 
and  that- would  be  rock-bottom.  Probably 
it  was  more  like  130  or  so.  During  the  week 
Immediately  preceding  his  escape,  he  said. 
10  or  15  guys  had  started  a  hunger  strike 
and  hadn't  eaten  for  four  days.  Grinning. 
he  claimed  that  "some  of  them  looked  much 
better  for  not  eating  the  slop." 

Winiama  was  drafted  In  December.  1966, 
and  completed  basic  training  and  AIT  (ad- 
vanced infantry  training)  at  Port  Lewis.  He 
was  then  shipped  to  the  Da  Nang  region  in 
Vietnam,  where  he  saw  combat  with  the 
First  Infantry  Division  and  received  what 
he  called  "a  8Ui)erflclal  bullet  wound  in  my 
leg"  shortly  before  the  end  of  his  first  six- 
month  hitch.  On  his  first  30-day  leave,  he 
returned  to  Port  Lewis  and  "split"  (went 
AWOL)  for  the  first  of  many  times.  "After 
that,  it  was  Just  court-martial  after  court- 
martial  and  stockade  after  stockade."  At  the 
time  of  his  escape,  he  said,  "I  was  up  for 
another  court-martial  because  a  sergeant 
asked  for  my  name  and  I  told  him,  but  I 
didn't  say  my  rank."  At  one  time  he  had 
been  "up  for  Spec-4  (Specialist  Fourth 
Class)  ";  most  recently,  he  had  been  busted 
from  E-3  (PPC)  to  the  lowliest  rank  of  all, 
E-1. 

Each  time  Williams  went  AWOL,  he  found 
himself  with  practically  nowhere  to  turn.  His 
father,  a  career  Army  man,  offered  no 
sympathy.  He  had  a  girl  friend  in  Nevada,  but 
she  liad  no  money.  Bay  Area  draft  counselors 
specializing  in  military  work,  whom  he  con- 
tacted after  his  escape,  lost  touch  with  him 
after  he  left  San  Francisco.  He  may  have 
found  his  way,  by  now,  to  some  relatively 
safe  and  hospitable  environment.  I  hope  so, 
"Are  there  still  beatings  going  on?"  Wil- 
liams repeated  my  question,  then  answered 
It:  "Sure,  but  you  don't  see  them.  You  hear 
guys  screaming  and  guards  cursing  them  out 
after  they've  peed  on  the  floor,  when  the 
guards  won't  let  them  out  to  relieve  them- 
selves, I  remember  one  guard  in  particular,  a 
big  beefy  guy  who'd  make  guys  drink  out  of 
the  toilet  if  they  were  thirsty."  Williams 
eyes  were  bloodshot  from  lack  of  sleep  and 
he'd  keep  rubbing  them  as  he  shifted  about 
nervously,  his  voice  a  dull  monotone,  his 
fingers  gripping  the  arm  of  the  chair  where 
he  sat.  "Some  of  these  things  that  go  on  .  .  . 
you  Just  can't  believe  them." 

I  shook  hands  with  Johnny  Williams  after 
we'd  finished  talking,  knowing  full  well  that 
I'd  probably  never  see  him  again,  and  that  If 
he  successfully  avoided  his  pursuers,  no  one 
in  San  Francisco — or  possibly  In  his  and  my 
native  laud — would  ever  see  him  again.  It  was 
siin    Friday   afternoon.   The   day   before,   I'd 
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seen  dozens  of  young  men  in  green  fatigues 
standing  by  a  loading  dock  at  the  Oakland 
Army  Base,  across  the  bay.  All  of  them  had 
either  returned  from  Nam  or  were  about  to 
be  sent  there:  next  to  the  loading  dock  was  a 
spruced-up  mees  hall  designated  In  stark 
black  etencil  lettering.  'Returnees'  Steak 
House— Open  24  Hours." 

Oakland  is  one  of  the  major  debarkation 
points  for  the  Southeast  Asian  front.  When 
a  unit  is  shipped  there,  civilian  clothes  and 
regular  uniforms  are  taken  away  and  only 
fatigues  may  be  worn  during  the  three  or 
four-day  period  before  most  arrivals  are 
shuttled  to  Travis  Air  Force  Base,  the  last 
stop  before  Vietnam  I  spoke  to  several  men 
there  who  were  carrying  orders  for  Vietnam 
All  were  18  or  19,  most  were  lower-mlddle- 
class  or  working-class  kids  who  had  no  pros- 
pect of  attending  college,  and  all  were  highly 
skeptical  of  the  "de-escalation."  "All  the 
guys  being  sent  home  are  on  short  time — 
they  would  have  been  coming  home  in  a 
matter  of  weeks,  anyway,"  said  one  soldier 
bound  Tor  Vietnam.  "They're  shipping  more 
guys  out  of  here  now  than  they  were  In 
June,"  another  GI  added. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  Presidio,  maybe 
the  braes  actually  want  "another  mutiny." 
Maybe  they'll  get  it.  Johnny  left  a  lot  of 
friends  behind. 


HURRICANE  GERDA 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  11,  1969 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
week  HiUTicane  Gerda  did  not  hit  New- 
England.  While  we  are  all  thankful  for 
this,  the  circumstances  surrounding  this 
fortunate  turn  of  events  raises  serious 
questions  about  our  national  hurricane 
tracking  system. 

For  the  fact  that  Gerda  did  not  strike 
shore  surprised  everj'one.  All  the  experts 
had  predicted  that  this  storm  would  hit 
the  coast.  Hundreds  had  been  evacuated; 
businesses  and  schools  had  shut  down; 
civil  defense  units  had  been  mobilized  in 
all  coastal  areas. 

Perhaps  most  directly  in  danger  were 
scores  of  fishermen,  out  in  the  ocean  with 
no  idea  of  whether  they  were  in  dire 
danger  or  none  at  all.  As  Boston 
weatherman  Don  Kent  told  me: 

Millions  of  dollars  were  lost  to  the  New 
England  economy. 

All  because  they  misplaced  a  hurricane. 

In  this  day  and  age,  when  we  can  put 
men  on  the  moon  and  bring  them  back, 
it  is  incredible  to  me  that  we  cannot  fol- 
low a  potentially  disastrous  hurricane 
up  the  east  coast  with  enough  accuracy 
to  tell  whether  or  not  it  is  going  to  hit 
land. 

I  have  investigated  this  situation,  and 
have  discovered  that  there  Is  a  clear  and 
simple  reason  for  this  fatal  lack  of  intel- 
ligence. As  I  understand  it,  the  coastal 
radar  used  to  track  hurricanes  cannot 
teU  the  precise  location  and  direction  of 
stoi-ms  more  than  150  miles  offshore.  In 
certain  instances  aircraft  can  be  used  to 
get  to  the  center  of  the  stonn  and  follow 
it  down  the  coast.  But  in  the  case  of 
Hunicane  Gerda,  as  in  many  others,  the 
winds  were  of  such  force  that  no  aircraft 
could  tako'the  buffeting  long  enough  to 
aocurat^y  relay  to  land  the  position  and 
direction  of  the  storm. 
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So  in  this  particular  case,  there  were 
only  two  sightings  within  a  24-hour  pe- 
riod before  the  storm  was  scheduled  to 
hit  New  England.  The  course  was 
plotted — and  later  turned  out  to  be  7° 
off.  But  that  1°  was  enough  to  make  the 
difference  between  devastating  New  Eng- 
land and  leaving  the  area  largely  un- 
touched. 

All  the  experts  whom  I  have  consulted 
agree  that  we  have  the  technological 
know-how  to  solve  this  problem.  To  a 
man.  ti'.ey  say  that  a  weather  ship,  lo- 
cated off  the  mid-Atlantic  coast,  would 
be  able  to  track  any  such  storm  and  give 
accurate  data  as  to  its  velocity  and  di- 
rection. Dr.  Robert  Wliite,  Director  of  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration, agrees  with  this;  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  George  Cress- 
man  agrees  with  this.  But  both  point  out 
that  one  thing  is  lacking — funds. 

For  a  number  of  years  before  1954, 
there  was  a  weather  ship  on  location, 
but  it  was  removed  for  reasons  of  econ- 
omy. Since  then  the  radar  has  been  im- 
proved, surveillance  by  aircraft  has  im- 
proved, and  satellites  have  added  an  im- 
portant new  dimension  to  hurricane 
watching.  But  the  lesson  of  Gerda  shows 
clearly  that  these  are  not  enough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  such  a  ship  would  be  $1.2  million, 
with  perhaps  half  a  million  more  each 
year  to  operate  it.  This  is  a  small  amount 
by  any  government  standard,  but  espe- 
cially so  when  we  consider  the  savings  in 
property  and  life  that  could  be  made  if 
regular,  accurate  data  were  available 
for  predicting  the  course  of  hurricanes 
and  winter  blizzards. 

My  colleague  in  the  Senate,  Ed 
Brooke,  has  introduced  an  amendment 
in  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  allow  funding  for  this  needed  ship. 
I  intend  to  support  his  efforts  there  in 
any  way  that  I  can,  and  urge  others  to  do 
likewise. 


EVERETT  DIRKSEN 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  11.  1969 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  its  meeting  yesterday  the 
House  Republican  Conference  paid  deep 
and  sincere  tribute  to  one  of  the  great 
legislative  leaders  of  our  time,  the  late 
distinguished  Senate  minority  leader,  the 
Honorable  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen, 
of  Illinois,  With  the  concurrence  of  other 
Members  of  this  House,  I  now  insert  in 
the  Record  the  brief  but  heartfelt  trib- 
ute which  was  offered  at  that  time: 

Tribute  to  Hon.  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  House  Re- 
publican Conference  have  been  deeply  sad- 
dened by  the  death  of  the  distinguished 
Minority  Leader  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
the  Honorable  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  of 
Illinois;  and 

Whereas  the  late  Senator  has  served  his 
state,  his  party  and  his  nation  with  distinc- 
tion and  dedication  unparalleled  in  the  re- 
cent history  of  the  tJnited  States  Congress, 
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first  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, than  as  a  United  States  Senator, 
and  most  recently  as  Senate  Minority  Leader: 
and 

Whereas  the  services  he  has  rendered  to 
party  and  nation  will  be  remembered  with 
that  special  mark  of  honor  which  is  reserved 
for  the  ables'  and  greatest  of  this  nation's 
lawmakers  and  political  leaders: 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  House 
Republican  Conference  now  pays  special 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  distinguished  law- 
maker, a  peerless  party  leader,  a  statesman 
and  Senator  whom  history  will  honor  even 
as  we  honor  him  here  today — the  Honorable 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  of  Illinois: 

And  be  it  further  resolved  that  the  House 
Republican  Conference  express  to  the  late 
Senator's  wife  Louella  and  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  our  most  sincere  sympathv 
in  the  great  loss  that  has  been  theirs. 


VA  EMPLOYEES  ARE  TO  BE 
COMMENDED 


I 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  11,  1969 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
accompanied  several  of  my  colleagues 
from  the  Public  Works  Committee  to 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and 
Virginia  to  view  firsthand  the  damage 
caused  by  Hui-ricane  Camille.  It  was  by 
far  the  worst  I  have  even  s^en. 

Many  more  people  would  have  died 
had  not  so  many  Federal,  State,  and 
local  officials  acted  to  wisely  and  prompt- 
ly. I  would  like  to  recognize  Dr.  LeRoy  B. 
Lamm,  director  of  the  combined  Gulfport 
and  Biloxi  VA  hospitals,  his  fine  staff, 
and  the  patients  for  the  way  in  which 
they  handled  themselves  during  this 
crisis.  Under  the  very  able  leadership  of 
Dr,  Lamm.  729  pauients  were  evacuated 
by  air  from  the  Gulfport  hospital  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  single  life.  They  were 
flown  by  military  aircraft  to  eight  VA 
hospitals  in  six  Southern  States,  includ- 
ing the  hospital  in  Charleston,  S.C.  The 
credit  for  the  success  of  this  critical, 
emergency  move  must  be  widely  shared. 
The  patients  demonstrated  great  cour- 
age and  never  complained. 

The  VA  staff  at  the  Gulfport  hospital 
is  deserving  of  the  special  th..nks,  not 
only  for  putting  the  safety  of  the  pa- 
tients first,  but  for  doing  their  duty  even 
after  many  of  them  had  lost  their  own 
homes  and  all  of  their  possessions.  This, 
I  submit,  is  true  dedication. 

Without  the  cooperation  and  extra  ef- 
fort of  the  staffs  at  the  eight  hospitals 
to  which  these  patients  were  evacuated, 
this  mission  of  me:  :y  could  not  have 
been  completed  so  successfully.  Credit, 
too,  must  go  to  our  Armed  Forces  for 
furnishing  the  planes  and  crews  required 
to  move  these  patients. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  prompt 
action  of  the  Jackson,  Miss.,  VA  center, 
and  the  New  Orleans  VA  Hospital  in 
dispatching  medical  teams  to  the  strick- 
en area,  and  the  voluntary  efforts  begun 
at  many  VA  stations  throughout  the 
country  to  aid  their  fellow  employees  in 
Mississippi.  Jackson  VA  center  employ- 
ees also  donated  cash,  food,  and  clothing 
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for  the  relief  of  the  hurricane  victims 
in  Mississippi. 

Although  damaged  by  the  hurricane, 
the  VA  hospital  in  Biloxi  continued  in 
operation  and  the  personnel  there  joined 
the  VA  medical  teams  from  Jackson  and 
New  Orleans  in  establishing  first  aid 
stations  in  the  Biloxi  area  and  helping 
to  immunize  victims  of  the  hurricane  to 
prevent  an  epidemic. 

Further  north,  in  Richmond,  Va.,  the 
VA  hospital  there  set  up  a  health  center 
for  victims  of  the  flood  damage  Ca^iille 
dealt  to  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  iias  al- 
ways prided  itself  on  being  part  of  every 
community  in  which  it  has  an  installa- 
tion. This  commimty  pride  was  evident 
dui'ing  this  disaster.  Those  in  communi- 
ties to  which  the  Gulfport  patients  were 
evacuated  welcomed  them  with  open 
arms. 

If  the  care  and  safety  of  hospitalized 
\eterans  in  Gulfport  are  the  most  dra- 
matic events  in  the  great  tragedy  that  is 
Hurricane  Camille,  they  are  not  the  last. 
For  the  VA  has  made  available  to  flood 
victims  and  to  relief  agencies  assisting 
these  victims  VA-owned  homes.  The 
charge  is  $1  a  month. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  elsewhere,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  a  great  source  of  strength 
and  assistance  in  times  of  national  dis- 
aster. Its  first  mission  remains,  how- 
ever, the  care  of  our  veterans.  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  Donald  E. 
Johnson  has  assured  me  that  the  Gulf- 
port patients  were  receiving  and  would 
continue  to  receive  the  best  of  care,  and 
that  the  needs  of  Mississippi  veterans 
requiring  hospital  care  would  be  met  on 
a  continuing  basis. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  come  to  ex- 
pect that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
shall  reflect  concern  and  compassion  for 
our  Nation's  needy  veterans.  But  the 
firm  and  pi'ompt  demonstration  of  such 
concern  and  compassion  in  time  of 
crisis  merits  special  recognition  and  ap- 
preciation, which  I  am  happy  to  express. 


YOUNG  AMERICANS  FOR  FREEDOM 
HOLD  CONVENTION 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF    KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  11.  1969 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
28  to  30,  there  occurred  something 
which — although  not  as  well  covered  as 
an  SDS  uprising  or  black  militant  tan- 
trum— was  nevertheless  of  more  than 
fleeting  significance.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
fer to  the  national  convention  of  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom,  held  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  , 

Since  its  formation  in  1960,  YAF  has 
played  an  increasingly  important  role  in 
the  battle  for  recognition  of  traditional 
American  values  of  patriotism,  free- 
market  economic  principles,  love  of  our 
Republic,  and  faith  in  God.  This  organi- 
zation has  produced  and  is  producing 
men  and   women   of   high   caliber   and 
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character  who  represent,  to  me,  the  van- 
guard of  hope  for  the  revindication  of 
America's  true  sense  of  history  and 
virtue. 

In  its  inchoate  and  formative  years, 
YAF  led  the  struggle  on  our  campuses 
against  the  pervasive  secularism  in  ed- 
ucation. It  provided  a  reasoned,  respon- 
sible, and  energetic  voice  from  the  cam- 
pus against  totalitarian  communism  and 
arrogant  collectivism.  This  it  continues 
to  do. 

Ej^tending  its  activities  in  recent  years, 
how#er,  YAF  has  made  of  itself  a  po- 
tent lorce  in  the  activist  struggle  against 
the  so-called  New  Left  in  America's  col- 
leges and  imiversities.  Calling  for  action 
against,  and  in  many  cases  physically 
obstructing,  the  fascist  tactics  of  SDS 
and  similar  groups,  YAF  has  thrust  it- 
self into  the  forefront  of  the  ageless 
combat  against  totalitarianism  and 
agnosticism. 

Representatives  of  YAF  have  testified 
before  Congress  on  numerous  occasions 
as  to  the  actual  situation  on  the  campus 
and  in  the  community.  This  learned, 
capable,  and  perspicacious  group  of 
young  men  and  women  have  borne  scorn 
and  have  endured  endless  malignment 
and  criticism  in  the  cause  of  defending 
fi-eedom  and  America.  In  doing  so,  how- 
ever, they  have  gained  the  respect  of 
millions  of  Americans  as  represented  by 
the  fact  that  they  have  on  their  advi- 
sory board  over  60  Congressmen  and 
Senators  of  the  United  States. 

These  young  people  represent  the 
cream  of  this  Nation's  youthful  product. 
They  have  a  sense  of  lesponsibility  lack- 
ing in  the  militant  leftist  groups  and 
they  have  the  commitment  to  a  \arious 
cause  which  the  unthinking  and  timed 
middle  group  lacks.  Unlike  many  youth- 
ful political  groups,  YAF  is  not  a  resolu- 
tion-passing neuter.  It  is  vii'ile  and  dy- 
namic. It  does  not  adhere  strictly  to  one 
party  line  but  stands  for  its  principles 
whichever  side  of  the  partisan  line  they 
happen  to  be  on.  — '" 

YAF  does  not  stand  for  the  status  quo. 
They  do  not  let  somebody  else  fight 
their  battles  for  them.  For  instance,  cit- 
ing the  failure  of  campus  authorities 
and  community  leaders  to  take  effective 
action  against  the  storm  trooper  tactics 
of  the  New  Left.  YAF  developed  in  St. 
Louis  last  month  a  comprehensive  legal 
blueprint  for  frustrating  the  militants 
through  hard-hitting  tests  in  court. 
They  have,  in  the  past,  mobilized  campus 
majorities  to  oppose  the  left  wherever 
it  appears. 

This  it  has  accomplished,  and  far 
more.  It  is  involved  actively  in  political 
campaigns  and  community  projects. 
This  has  been  effected  under  the  bril- 
liant leadership  of  Mr.  Alan  Mackay. 
national  chaii'man.  and  Mr.  David 
Jones,  executive  director.  The  new  lead- 
ership of  YAF  is  just  as  promising. 
Backed  by  a  newly  elected  and  recon- 
stituted national  board  of  directors. 
Chairman  David  Keene,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Randal  Cornell  Teague. 
executive  director,  have  assembled  a 
young,  vibrant  and  full-time  staff  dedi- 
cated to  continuation  of  the  fine  tradi- 
tion of  previous  years.  This  national 
staff  is  supported  by  a  vast  48.000-mem- 
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ber  constituency  and  numerous  volun- 
teer State  oflBcers. 

In  light  of  its  tremendous  efforts  in 
the  past  and  because  of  its  promising 
potential  for  the  future  struggle  for  free- 
dom. God  and  country,  I  believe  this 
body  owes  a  debt  of  sincere  gratitude  to 
this  courageous  organization.  We  should 
each  be  thankful  for  the  young  people 
who  comprise  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom. 


WILLIAM  H.  RENTSCHLER'S  TRIB- 
UTE TO  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
DIRKSEN 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  11,  1969 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  long- 
time friend  find  constituent  William  H. 
Rentschler  is  a  mighty  man  with  the 
p«n. 

-Several  years  ago  Bill  Rentschler  com- 
posed a  tribute  to  Senator  Everett  Mc- 
Kinley  Dirksen  of  Illinois,  our  mutual 
friend.  I  am  calling  this  article  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  to  all  Americans  throughout 
the  land,  as  it  seems  most  fitting  to  pon- 
der the  penetrating  and  illuminating 
words  used  by  Bill  Rentschler  in  describ- 
ing our  colleague, 

Tbibcte  to  an  Earthy  Plainsman 
(By  WUUam  H.  Rentschler) 

This  essay,  which  dates  back  some  three 
years,  expressed  then  my  affection  and  deep 
admiration  for  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen. 
It  now  becom.es  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
towering  figure  in  the  annals  of  America. 

A  tall  man,  now  bent  with  the  weight  of 
years,  walks  with  measured  gait  along  the 
flat,  fruited  plains  of  Illinois  toward  the  yel- 
lowed pages  of  history. 

You  know  somehow  where  he  is  going. 

And  you  know  he  senses  and  relishes  his 
fated  role  as  mover  and  philosopher,  as  one 
around  whom  legends  will  grow,  as  one  whose 
memory  will  linger. 

This  man  is  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen, 
steadfast  helmsman  for  that  little  crew  of 
Republicans    In    the    United    States    Senate. 

They  honored  him  in  Chicago  one  late 
April  evening  in  1966,  when  the  biting  wind 
belied  the  promise  of  spring,  at  one  of  those 
big.  glossy,  often  deadly  dull  $100-a-plate 
dinners. 

Without  a  note  or  scrap  of  paper  before 
him,  he  "preached"  for  one  solid  hour  and 
twenty-two  minutes  more,  surely  long 
enough  to  bore  stiff  most  anyone  except  per- 
haps his  forgiving  family. 

Yet  from  the  moment  Everett  Dirksen  set 
free  from  deep  In  his  Innards  that  first 
velvety  syllable,  those  sated,  affluent  diners — 
1.800  in  all — leaned  toward  him  and  strained 
to  hear  every  word  as  if  life  Itself  depended 
on  his  next  one. 

Before  Dirksen  rose,  the  bony  young  min- 
ister from  the  little  frame  church  in  Pekin 
spoke  reverently  of  the  Senator  as  "one  who 
stands  among  us,  but  towers  above  us.  ' 

That  set  the  stage.  Then  Everett  Dirksen 
shuffled  to  the  lectern,  blinking  In  seeming 
surprise  at  the  glare  of  TV  lights  he  contends 
with  almost  daily. 

The  celebrated  silvery  locks  were  tangled 
and  awry.  A  huge  carnation  made  a  white 
splotch  on  his  black  suit.  The  massive  head, 
the  sagging  face  were  thrust  forward,  and 
tired,  watery  eyes  peered  over  horn-rimmed 
spectacles  into  the  sea  of  admirers.  He  looked 
for  all  the  world  like  the  fabled  cowardly  lion 
frnm  cinema's  Land  of  Oz. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  was  in  the  g^eat  ballroom  the  per- 
fect sllMice  of  expectancy,  for  most  of  them 
had  savored  the  Dlrkaenlan  thunder  before. 

Then  the  words  began  to  come,  resonant, 
rolling,  soft  and  almost  inaudible  at  first.  He 
told  a  gnarled  old  story  about  a  grateful  cow, 
one  of  his  oft-repeated  favorites.  Half  the 
crowd  had  heard  him  tell  it  before,  yet  they 
wandered  almost  gleefully  alongside  him  to 
the  punch-line,  and  then  roared  with  laugh- 
ter, feeling  he  had  permitted  them  to  share 
with  him  an  Intimate  moment. 

What  he  said  was  not  new.  Some  would 
brand  It  corny  or  trite,  the  same  old  cliches 
about  Qod  and  motherhood  and  freedom  and 
all  that.  The  empty  sophisticates  might  dis- 
miss him  as  out  of  touch  with  these  frenetic 
times. 

But  you  know  somehow  this  man  is  not 
shallow  or  calculating  or  emotionless.  You 
can  see  an  Incandescent  glow  In  those  tired 
eyes  when  he  talks  of  freedom. 

A  mqdlcal  curiosity  with  an  Impressive 
catalogue  of  aliments,  he  suffers  not  from 
the  limiting  myopia  which  afflicts  and  re- 
stricts so  many  of  his  colleagues  and  con- 
temporaries. His  mind  scans  the  ages  with 
a  certain  graceful  sweep.  It  searches  the 
archives  and  draws  easily  on  the  great  books 
and  fine  minds  of  human  history. 

There  Is  an  element  of  grandeur,  a  cer- 
tain homely  wisdom  about  this  righteous, 
earthy  plainsman.  His  is  a  dying  breed,  tow- 
ering like  the  shaggy  mammoths  above  the 
gray  flannel  prodigies  who  are  guided  by 
polls,  surrounded  by  faceless  aides,  preoc- 
cupied with  the  cosmetics  of  Image. 

"No.  you  can't  eat  freedom,"  Dirksen 
purred,  "or  buy  anything  with  It.  You  can't 
hock  it  downtown  for  the  things  you  need. 
When  a  baby  curls  a  chubby  arm  around 
your  neck,  you  can't  eat  that  feeling  either, 
or  buy  anything  with  It.  But  what  In  this  life 
means  more  to  you  than  that  feeling,  or  your 
freedom?" 

He  had  much  else  to  say  that  night  in  Chl- 
cngo.  Here  are  a  few  random  wisps  of  his 
"conversation"  with  1,800  dinner  com- 
panions: 

"We  must  glue  our  eyes  on  the  cause  of 
freedom.  It's  the  one  thing  that  counts.  The 
quiet,  insidious  erosion  of  freedom  Is  taking 
place  constantly  .  .  .  They're  trying  to  re- 
make U8  from  stem  to  stern,  trying  to  sub- 
vert our  principles  ...  It  Is  time  for  those 
citizens  who  believe  In  the  durable  values 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  .  .  ." 

"There  would  have  been  no  civil  rights  bill 
without  us  Republicans.  That  bill  was  writ- 
ten in  my  office  .  .  .  The  Negro  should 
come  back  to  the  Party  of  Lincoln." 

"Americans  today  are  a  prosperous  but  un- 
happy people  .  .  .  there  is  frlghUul  turbulence 
and  discontent  and  bewilderment  .  .  .  Not 
the  least  confused  are  those  in  Washington 
as  they  caterwaul  and  wander  aimlessly 
about.  .  .  ." 

"That  burglar  they  call  inflation  Is  eat- 
ing Into  every  paycheck.  .  .  .  When  It  gets 
out  of  control,  then  controls  go  on,  and  you 
don't  have  freedom.  ..." 

"Some  of  these  kids  think  It's  smart  and 
fashionable  to  burn  draft  cards.  But  they 
only  do  it  when  the  TV  cameras  are  there. 
I  think  It's  smart-aleck  nonsense  .  .  ." 

"George  Meany  asked  for  my  suppwrt  on 
the  repeal  of  14-B.  'You  fairly  wrench  my 
heartstrings,'  I  told  him,  'but  you'll  never 
get  my  vote.'  " 

"The  reappK>rtlonment  fight  Is  just  begin- 
ning. If  you  know  you're  right,  you're  not 
discouraged  by  one  lost  battle.  We'll  fight 
it  out  to  let  the  people  decide  .  .  ." 

"We  have  a  monster  government  .  .  .  un- 
manageable   .    .    .    the   Individual   gets   lost." 

"Many  people  don't  care,  but  I  will  never 
let  the  freedom  of  these  neutrals  be  im- 
paired " 

"We  Republicans  must  invite  all  sorts  of 
people  to  come  over  and  help  us:  the  rank- 
and-file  of  labor,  housewives.  Negroes,  young 
men,  those  who  believe  in  constitutional  gov- 
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emment,  those  who  want  victory  In  Viet 
Nam.  .  .  ." 

"There  are  only  three  Issues  this  year: 
peace,  freedom,  the  preservation  of  our  free- 
enterprise  system  .  .  ." 

These  are  fragments.  He  said  a  good  bit 
more  In  those  fleeting  eighty-two  minutes. 
Then  they  stood  up  and  cheered  this  man, 
who  likely  in  1968  would  be  the  Republican 
nominee  for  President  by  acclamation  If  he 
were  ten  or  a  dozen  years  younger. 

There  Is  much  of  the  Shakespearean  "ham" 
In  Everett  Dirksen,  and  he  is  quick  to  admit 
it.  But  here.  too.  is  a  legend  who  still  lives 
and  works  his  legislative  sorcery,  the  only 
one  of  his  kind  and  stature  and  character 
in  the  Senate. 

Some  chide  him  for  his  flexibility,  his  am- 
biguity. hlB  easy  camaraderie  with  the  White 
House.  He  baffles  friend  and  foe  alike,  for 
there  Is  in  him  none  of  the  unbending 
rigidity  of  the  man  who  opposes  only  for  the 
sake  of  opposing.  This  rankles  some  fellow 
Republicans   and   confounds  his   opponents. 

He  chooses  his  fights,  selects  his  battle  sites 
with  the  care  of  a  shrewd  general.  He  has 
learned  in  four  eventful  decades  of  public 
all  Mve  to  fight  another  day.  So  he  rarely 
service  that  the  efTectlve  warrior  must  above 
courts  the  bloody  nose,  seldom  picks  the 
fight  he  Is  bound  to  lose.  But  on  all  the  big 
Issues  where  peace  or  freedom  are  Involved — 
civil  rights,  reapportionment,  Viet  Nam,  Sec- 
tion 14-B,  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty — he 
is  there  at  center  stage,  playing  a  lead  role, 
making  hlB  stand. 

Tliey  called  him  the  Wizard  of  Ooze,  and 
once  they  said  it  in  derision,  biu  now  they 
recall  it  with  affection  and  awe  born  of 
respect. 

For  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  will  be 
around  awhile,  stalking  the  marble  corridors 
with  the  ghosts  of  Clay  and  Webster.  Taft 
and  Borah,  long  after  most  of  his  colleagues— 
and  we — are  gone  and  forgotten. 


TOWARD   GREATER   EXCHANGE 
RATE    FLEXIBILITY 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  11,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
international  monetarj-  system  has  be- 
come crisis  prone  in  recent  years,  there- 
by undermining  confidence  in  present 
exchange  rate  methods. 

If  nations  are  to  reach  a  true  state 
of  fiscal  equilibrium,  it  is  imperative  that 
some  adjustments  be  made  in  the  mone- 
tary policies  and  mechanisms  which 
govern  the  flow  of  trade  and  capital. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Sep- 
tember 6  addresses  itself  to  this  problem, 
citing  steps  that  have  already  been 
taken,  and  a  third  one — the  crawling 
peg — which  permits  small,  frequent 
changes  in  parity,  which  is  expected  to 
receive  consideration  later  this  month 
at  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 

The  article  is  included  herewith  in 
the  Record  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

Drift,   Not   Wrench 

Washl.igton  has  about  decided  to  back  a 
third  step  to  steady  the  world  monetary 
system.  The  two  earlier  steps  were  to  create 
a  two-tier  gold  price  system  in  March  1968, 
and  the  decision  this  summer  to  create 
"paper  gold."  The  two-tier  gold  system  has 
worked  better  than  was  hoped;  the  free 
market  f^old  pries?  fluctuates  now  much  as  It 
wills  without  threatening  needed  currency- 
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supporting  reserves.  And  most  experts  expect 
the  paper  gold  to  provide  the  extra  monetary 
resources  demanded  by  the  world's  fast  ex- 
panding trade 

Now  the  third  step:  United  States  repre- 
sentatives at  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  meeting  later  this  month  are  expected 
to  propose  the  IMF  weigh  a  "crawling  peg" 
system  of  regular,  small  changes  in  the  ex- 
change rates  of  national  currencies  against 
the  dollar.  The  dollar's  value  would  hold 
steady  at  its  present  $35  an  ounce. 

Already,  of  course,  there  Is  a  narrow  band 
of  1  percent  within  which  a  nation's  cur- 
rency exchange  rate  can  fluctuate  from  day 
to  day.  But  when  trade  imbalances  or  infla- 
tion gets  a  nation's  currency  out  of  whack 
with  Its  official  exchange  rate,  that  narrow 
band  Isn't  near  enough  leeway  to  allow  the 
currency  to  find  its  real  value.  The  result 
is  a  demand  for  either  a  devaluation  like 
France's  a  month  ago,  or  an  upvaluatlon 
such  as  is  expected  In  West  Germany  after 
Its  September  28  election. 

Such  revaluations  are  always  awkward  for 
the  party  In  power.  In  Germany,  for  example, 
no  one  wants  to  be  tagged  with  a  currency 
decision  which  will  penalize  that  nation's 
healthy  export  position.  Thus,  nations  whose 
currencies  are  out  of  line  usually  wait  until 
disaster  threatens. 

One  solution  offered  was  to  widen  the  price 
fluctuation  band.  But  this  has  evidently  lost 
out  to  the  crawling  peg  idea.  The  latter 
system's  advantages  are  that  it  permits  a 
steady  drift — not  a  wrench — upward  or 
downward  In  a  currency's  exchange  rate,  and 
that  it  removes  monetary  adjustments  from 
the  vagaries  of  national  politics. 

The  crawling  peg  proposal,  to  be  sure, 
would  benefit  all  nations  engaged  In  Inter- 
national trade.  It  may  help  disembarrass 
European  nations  which  must  bring  their 
currencies  Into  line  with  the  dollar.  It  would 
also  further  strengthen  the  dollar's  position 
as  the  dominant  medium  in  world  trade. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

postal  managers  declared  thousands  of 
items  presented  by  local  postal  unions  for 
negotiation  as  being  nonnegotlable.  The 
strike  was  averted  only  when  the  then 
Postmaster  General  Mar\-in  Watson 
stated  that  during  his  remaining  months 
in  office  all  issues  would  be  negotiated  by 
postal  management. 

On  June  12  of  this  year  I  introduced 
a  bill  which  I  believe  will  help  substan- 
tially to  solve  many  of  our  problems  in 
the  postal  service.  It  provides  for  a  postal 
labor- management  relations  panel  which 
will  provide  fair  procedures  during  nego- 
tiating sessions  and  rule  on  disputed 
issues  as  to  negotiability,  as  well  as  on 
disputed  terms  of  contracts. 

Binding  arbitration  of  grievances  is 
provided,  as  well  as  standards  of  con- 
duct for  l&boT  organizations  and  a  code 
of  fair  labor  practices. 

By  providing  for  action  by  disinter- 
ested third  parties  in  disputes  between 
IK)stal  management  and  postal  labor 
unions,  my  bill  would  result  in  the  set- 
tlement of  disputes  by  persons  respected 
by  both  sides.  In  cities  where  such  arbi- 
tration and  labor  relations  boards  have 
been  provided,  public  employee  labor  re- 
lations have  stabilized. 

We  need  peace  and  order  in  this  coun- 
try, and  we  caimot  neglect  our  responsi- 
bilities to  our  public  employees,  particu- 
larly those  whose  jobs  are  as  essential 
to  the  flow  of  information  in  this  coun- 
try. I  believe  that  my  bill,  H.R.  12110. 
will  set  an  example  in  the  postal  service 
that  will  be  beneficial  to  agencies 
throughout  the  Federal  Government,  as 
well  as  local  government. 


THE  H.R.  12110,  POSTAL  EMPLOYEE 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT  ACT  OF  1969 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'~ES 
Thursday,  September  11,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  vital  questions  facing  the  American 
people  today  is  the  matter  of  strikes, 
slowdowns,  and  work  stoppages  on  the 
part  of  public  employees. 

The  breakdown  of  public  employee 
morale  under  the  pressure  of  inflation 
has  caused  concern  and  outright  havoc 
in  many  of  our  cities  across  the  country. 
There  is  little  evidence  that  this  trend  is 
diminishing  in  its  intensity. 

Although  the  general  morale  and  dedi- 
cation of  postal  employees  have  remained 
high  and  contributed  substantially  to  the 
effectiveness  of  our  American  postal  serv- 
ice, the  time  is  fast  approaching  when 
we  will  have  to  implement  a  legislative 
program  dealing  with  labor  relations  in 
the  postal  service. 

Many  local  government  employees 
doing  less  important  work  than  our 
postal  employees  get  substantially  larger 
salaries.  Postal  employees  see  the  gains 
made  by  city  workers  and  many  of  them 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  work 
stoppages  are  the  only  answer  to  postal 
pay  problems. 

Last  year  a  national  postal  strike  was 
threatened  because  management  refused 
to  bargain  with  local  postal  unions.  Local 


THE   LOUIS   M.    RABINOWITZ 
FOUNDATION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  11,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  increased  activity  in  recent  years  of 
leftist  organizations  and  movements,  the 
question  logically  arises  as  to  who  foots 
the  bill  for  the  various  undertakings. 
When  one  considers  some  of  the  types 
associated  with  the  New  Left,  for  in- 
stance, gainful  emplo.Nonent  seems  to  be 
low  on  the  list  of  priorities  of  some  of 
those  above  school  age.  Concerning  the 
New  Left  in  particular.  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  of  the  FBI  commented  on  their 
various  sources  of  funds  when  he  testified 
before  a  House  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee earlier  this  year: 

New  Left  funds  are  generally  obtained  from 
contributions,  dues,  sales  of  literature,  bene- 
fits, advertisements,  and  its  publications  and 
fund  drives.  The  main  sources  of  revenue  are 
contributions,  and  it  is  estimated  that  nearly 
60  percent  of  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety (SDS)  funds,  for  example,  come  from 
this  source. 

Although  the  majority  of  gifts  are  in  the 
$10  to  $50  range,  wealthy  benefactors  who 
have  acquired  their  fortunes  in  the  United 
States  have  contributed  substantial  amounts 
in  support  of  the  New  Left  movement  and 
in  support  of  the  activities  of  the  SDS  in 
particular.  Included  among  these,  for  ex- 
ample, are  a  Cleveland  Industrialist  who  has 
long  been  a  Soviet  apologist:  the  wife  of  an 
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attorney  In  Chicago  who  is  a  millionaire;  an 
heiress  In  the  New  England  area  who  Is  mar- 
ried to  an  individual  prominent  In  the  aca- 
demic community  who  has  b«en  active  in 
New  Left  activities:  and  a  wealthy  New  York 
lecturer  and  writer  who  for  years  has  been 
linked  to  more  than  a  score  of  Communist- 
front  organizations  and  has  contributed  lib- 
erally to  many  of  them  Theae  individuals 
alone  have  contributed  more  than  $100,000  in 
support  of  New  Left  activities. 

The  New  Left  has  also  received  money  from 
several  foundations.  A  very  prominent  foun- 
dation in  New  York,  for  example,  has  con- 
tributed more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  from  1961  to  1968  to  various  individ- 
uals and  groups,  most  of  which  have  been 
identified  as  either  present  or  past  members 
or  sympathizers  of  the  Comraunlst  Party- 
USA   or  New  Left  movement 

Demonstrations  are  frequently  financed  by 
f  undraising  and  collections  For  example  more 
than  $25,000  was  collected  from  participants 
and  spectators  by  the  organizing  committee 
during  the  march  on  the  Pentagon  in  1967 
The  organizing  committee  raised  SIO.OOO  from 
the  sale  of  buttons  during  an  antl-Vletnam 
war  demonstration  early  in  1967  in  New  York 
City. 

Funds  for  antidraft  activity  by  the  New 
Left  also  have  been  supplied  by  organizations 
such  as  that  known  as  Resist,  located  in 
Cambridge.  Mass.  This  group  was  formed  in 
1967  by  approximately  300  professors,  writers, 
ministers,  and  others  who  signed  a  statement 
pledging  to  raise  funds  to  aid  youths  who 
resist  the  draft  and  denounce  the  Vietnam 
war. 

Communist  Party-USA.  leaders  have  re- 
cently urged  party  members  to  give  time  and 
money  to  "New  Left  demonstrations  and 
causes." 

Much  of  the  nationwide  travel  engaged  in 
by  prominent  New  Left  leaders  is  paid  for 
by  honorariums  paid  to  them,  generally  out 
of  student  funds,  for  their  guest  speaker 
appearances  on  college  campuses. 

As  Mr.  Hoover  Indicates,  various 
sources  are  responsible  for  the  financial 
fuel  that  keeps  the  New  Left  disrupting : 
through  the  efforts  of  the  individual  or- 
ganizations, from  wealthy  people  here  in 
the  United  States,  from  foundations,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  through  honorariums 
paid  to  New  Left  speakers  who  appear 
on  college  campuses. 

A  short  lime  after  Mr.  Hoover's  state- 
ment quoted  above.  Combat,  the  new  and 
responsible  newsletter  on  subversive  ac- 
tivities, published  additional  information 
on  the  financing  of  leftist  endeavors  of 
both  the  new  and  old  stripe.  The  report, 
entitled  "Left  Bank— The  Louis  M.  Ra- 
binowitz  Foundation,"  appeared  in  the 
June  15,  1969,  issue  and  was  compiled  by 
Lawrence  V.  Colt  and  Ruth  I.  Matthews. 
Its  contents  are  indeed  interesting. 

For  instance,  those  churchmen  who 
have  had  demands  made  upon  them  for  , 
"reparations"  by  James  Forman.  author 
of  the  Black  Manifesto,  should  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  that  Forman  has  re- 
ceived nearly  $37,000  from  the  Rabino- 
witz  Foundation  over  several  years.  For- 
man must  have  showed  early  promise  to 
receive  this  unusually  large  sum  in 
comparison  to  other  recipients,  an  ap- 
praisal which  proved  to  be  correct  if  the 
havoc  he  has  created  among  various 
church  denominations  is  any  ci'iterion. 

Radical  authors,  professors,  editors, 
and  others  of  the  leftist  persuasion  rode 
the  Rabinowitz  gra\'y  train  for  lesser 
amounts. 

It  is  not  to  be  implied  from  the  fore- 
going that  all  recipients  of  Rabinowitz 
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grants  are  in  the  left  camp.  However, 
in  the  recent  ptust  the  records  show  that, 
in  the  words  of  the  Combat  report,  "there 
seems  to  be  a  'research  project'  waiting 
for  any  leftist  who  knocks  at  its  door." 

Combat  has  certainly  provided  a  serv- 
ice in  bringing  to  public  view  this  com- 
pilation of  leftist  recipients  of  Rabino- 
witz  Foimdation  grants,  and  for  this  rea- 
son I  insert  the  report.  "Left  Bank — The 
Louis  M.  Rabinowitz  Foundation, "  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

Left   Bank — The   Lodis   M.   Rabinowitz 

Foundation 

(By  Lawrence  V.  Cott  and  Ruth  I.  Matthews) 

Where  does  the  Left  get  Its  money? 
Speculation,  not  without  merit,  usually  cen- 
ters In  two  sources,  Communist  govern- 
ments abroad  or  rich  Red  angels  In  this 
country.  There  are  documented  cases,  some 
not  yet  on  the  public  record,  of  funds  flow- 
ing in  from  the  Soviet  Union,  from  Cuba, 
from  Red  China.  Better  known  are  the  domes- 
tic fatcats.  befuddled  liberals  as  well  as  Com- 
munists, passing  out  their  inheritance  for  the 
Cause. 

The»e  is  Moother  source  increasingly  im- 
portaoA  In  .  tunding  the  Left :  Non-profit 
foundations.  They  often  deal  in  politics, 
under  the  thin  veneer  of  •'community" 
projects  or  whatever;  and  often  in  enormous 
sums. 

For  several  months.  Combat  has  been 
examining  the  public  records  of  a  non- 
profit foundation  which  annually  pours 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  into  the 
Left,  to  finance  propaganda  films  glorify- 
ing Communist  China  and  revolutionary 
activity  In  Berkeley,  to  finance  socialist  con- 
ferences, and  in  effect  to  subsidize  Marxist 
and  Communist  publishing  houses.  This  is 
the  Louis  M.  Rabinowitz  Foundation  of  30  E. 
42nd  St..  New  York  City  There  seems  to  be  a 
"research  project"  waiting  for  any  Leftist 
who  knocks  at  its  door 

The  Foundation  was  established  in  1944 
by  a  self-made  New  York  industrialist 
( garment  industry  hooks  and  eyes  I  .  primarily 
to  finance  research  into  Jewish  contributions 
to  American  life  So  long  as  Louis  Rabino- 
witz lived,  his  Foundation  stayed  close  to  its 
charter,  funding  libraries  and  museums,  en- 
dowing chairs  at  major  universities,  equip- 
ping archeological  expeditions — in  short, 
financing  a  hundred  projects  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  philanthrophy.  Then  in  1957  Louis 
Rabinowitz  died  and  direction  of  the  founda- 
tion bearing  his  name  passed  to  the  hands 
of  his  son.  his  daughter  and  his  daughter- 
in-law.  The  son.  New  York  lawyer  Victor 
Rabinowitz,  has  over  the  years  been  defense 
counsel  for  scores  of  clients  called  before 
Congressional  committees  investigating  Com- 
munist activities.  For  many  years  he  was 
Fidel  Castro's  chief  legal  representative — and 
registered  foreign  agent — In  the  United 
States.  Rabinowitz  has  invoked  the  5th 
Amendment  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion when  questioned  about  Communist 
activities,  before  a  Congressional  commit- 
tee. So  has  his  wife.  Marcla.  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Foundation.  His  sister,  Mrs. 
Lucille  Perlman,  Is  Vice  President. 

Combat  has  examined  the  public  tax  state- 
ments of  the  Louis  M.  Rabinowitz  Foundation 
for  the  years  since  the  death  of  Louis  M. 
Rabinowitz.  The  findings  indicate  the 
Foundation's  original  purpose  has  been  all 
but  abandoned.  Most  of  its  money  Is  now 
going  Into  the  pockets  of  well-known  leftists, 
generally  for  "research"  on  papers,  articles 
and  books  on  Marxist  or  Communist  subjects. 
Those  on  the  take  include  some  of  the  big- 
gest names  of  the  left:  Prank  Donner,  Hunter 
Pitts  O'Dell,  Walter  Lowenfels,  Clinton 
Jencks.  Marvin  Gettleman.  Morris  Schappes, 
Joseph  M.  Morray,  James  Forman.  William 
Worthy,  William  J.  Pomeroy,  Len  de  Caux, 
Paul  M.  Sweezy,  Andre  Gunder  Frank,  Sylves- 
ter  Leaks,   Philip   Reno,   Christopher   Koch, 
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Prank  Cleclorka,  John  Oerassl,  Eugene  Oeno- 
vese.  Waldo  Prank.  William  Mandel,  James 
Petras,  John  Howard  La'wson,  Todd  Oltlln, 
Herl>ert  Mareuse.  Howard  Zlnn. 

Combat's    Investigation    of    the   Louis    M. 
Rabinowitz  Foundation  reveals: 

The  Foundation  formerly  granted  large 
funds  to  Jeiwlah  foundations  but  this  has 
declined  from  44 '''r  In  1960  to  only  3%  In  1967. 
Several  years  ago  Senator  J.  William  Pul- 
brlght.  Arab-oriented,  investigated  the 
sources  of  certain  funds  coming  into  the  U.S. 
from  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Israel  and  found 
out  that  some  were  going  through  the  Rabin- 
owitz Foundation  to  pro-Israel  groups  in  the 
U.S.  and  to  the  American  Jewish  Congress  to 
aid  its  investigation  of  antl-SemltIsm  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  Victor  Rabinowitz,  challenged 
by  Fulbright,  was  shocked,  promised  his 
foundation  would  stop  being  a  conduit.  What 
transpired  was  this:  Fulbright  had  stopped 
an  activity  offensive  to  the  Arabs,  and  Rabin- 
owitz stopped  one  offensive  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Foundation  has  over  the  years  con- 
tributed funds  for  research  for  books  on 
Marxism  (in  some  cases  disguised  in  the 
grant  as  "socialism")  and  these  books  have 
then  been  published  by  International  Pub- 
lishers, the  Communist  Party's  publishing 
house  in  the  United  States.  The  other  large 
Identifiable  group  of  authors  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  "independent"  Marxist  pub- 
lishing house.  Monthly  Review  Press,  and  Its 
magazine,  Konthly  Review.  Its  stable  of 
authors,  some  of  them  also  identified  as  CP 
members  in  Congressional  testimony,  has  re- 
ceived tens  of  thousands  of  tax-free  dollars 
for  "research,"  with  the  publisher  providing 
only  a  pittance  as  royalty. 

At  least  two  other  leftist  magazines  have 
received  direct  grants  from  the  Foundation: 
the  now-defunct  Studies  on  the  Left  (as 
well  as  its  three  principal  officers,  Individual- 
ly) .  and  Science  and  Society,  a  Marxist  jour- 
nal described  by  an  official  government  com- 
mittee as  a  Communist  publication.  (Four  of 
the  six  members  of  Science  and  Society's  edi- 
torial board  have  been  Identified  as  CP  mem- 
bers at  one  time  or  another.) 

It  provided  seed  money  for  the  financing 
of  two  propaganda  films:  "China,"  a  trans- 
parently one-sided  view  of  Mainland  China 
by  Englishman  Felix  Greene,  who  received 
$1,500  in  1963  and  $7,500  in  1964.  The  film 
was  produced,  incidentally,  by  Lester  Cole, 
named  as  a  CP  member  and  one  of  the  origi- 
nal Hollywood  Ten.  The  other  film  was 
"Days  of  Protest."  a  "documentary"  of  the 
Vietnam  Day  Committee  protest  marches  in 
California.  Producer  Jerry  Stoll,  who  has  been 
named  as  a  CP  member  and  has  spoken  at 
CP  street  rallies,  received  $700  In   1966. 

It  gave  $1,500  .n  1967  to  Clergy  and  Laymen 
Concerned  About  Vietnam,  a  pressure  group 
organized  chiefiy  to  oppose  U.S.  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  Foundation  provided  large  sums  to 
fund  '"research"  for  books  and  articles  por- 
traying Cheddi  Jagan,  who  has  said  he 
wouldn't  reject  description  as  a  Communist, 
as  a  popular  hero  of  Guyana.  One  of  the 
Rabinowitz  Foundation "s  officers.  Marcia  Ra- 
binowitz, was  an  officer  of  Friends  of  British 
Guiana,  cited  as  a  Communit  front  after 
Congressional  investigation.  Other  research 
projects  emphasize  Cuba  and  Castro,  Victor 
Rabinowitz's    long-time    benefactor. 

It  provided  funds  for  operation  of  at  least 
two  of  the  Socialist  Scholars  Conferences, 
both  held  in  New  Yor!i  City.  The  conferences 
are  widely  viewed  as  misnamed — the  social- 
ism discussed  most  frequently  and  with  the 
greatest  admiration  is  the  socialism  of  Cuba, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China.  In  the 
case  of  the  second  conference,  in  September 
1966,  14  of  the  official  participants  who  de- 
livered papers  (i.e.  25';r  of  the  speakers) 
have  been  Identified  as  recipients  of  Rabino- 
witz Foundation  funds,  and  the  Foundation 
provided  $2,000  to  help  run  the  conference. 
The  Foundation's  purposes  are  set  forth  in 
its  charter,  which  repeats  the  Internal  Rev- 
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enue  Service  statute  on  tax-exempt  founda- 
tions, si>eclfylng  Its  Interests  to  Include  "re- 
search Into  Jewish  law  and  history,  contem- 
porary Jewish  affairs  and  scholarships,  civil 
liberties,  education  specifically  in  areas  of 
social  work,  etc."  The  "etc."  is  obviously  most 
important.  But  nowadays  one  man's  ""civil 
liberties  drive"  is  another  man's  "outside 
agitation,  "  one  man's  "education"  is  another 
man's  "propaganda"' — thus  the  mischief  Is 
done. 

In  1960  the  Foundation  disbursed  about 
$107,000.  almost  all  to  well-recognized  and 
long-establishocl  charities,  but  there  was  a 
small  amount  for  the  Cii>i/  Liberties  Docket 
(of  Berkeley),  $1,500  to  Studies  on  the  Left, 
$2,500  to  Joseph  Papps  New  York  Shakespeare 
Festival,  and  92.000  to  the  left-wing  Pacllca 
Foundation.  Stanford  and  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  were  down  for  tidy  amounts.  Jew- 
ish philanthropies  received  $47,000.  or  about 
44 <r  In  1962  nearly  $200,000  was  distributed, 
again  mostly  to  legitimate  organizations 
Grants  and  scholarships,  unspecified  by  name 
or  amount,  came  to  $144,619:  recognizable 
Jewish  pliilanthropies  of  one  kind  or  another 
received  $38,825  (about  20''  of  the  total). 
In  that  year  the  Shakespeare  Festival  went 
do'wn  to  $200,  where  it's  stayed  ever  since 
Paciflca  Foundation  got  $1,530.  and  Wlllard 
Uphaus"  World  Fellowship  received  $500. 

In  1963  the  Foundation  handed  out  $182.- 
000;  It  was  the  year  of  the  major  departure. 
Jewish  philanthropies  had  dropped  to  just 
$28,700  (about  15''  ) .  with  a  few  minor  con- 
tributions going  to  Columbia.  Yale.  Haver- 
ford  College,  and  a  few  small  charities.  The 
bulk  of  the  money  went  to  leftists,  some  of 
It  Itemized  below. 

In  1964  the  Rabinowitz  Foundation  dis- 
bursed $177,000,  so  much  that  by  the  end  of 
the  year  its  net  worth  had  been  whittled 
down  to  just  under  $71,000.  As  usual,  the  left 
got  the  lion's  share  behind  the  protective 
coloration  of  a  few  small  gifts  to  recognized 
charities — a  civic  ballet  group  in  Brooklyn, 
a  guidance  center  in  Rabinowitz's  home 
town.  New  Rochelle.  The  Foundation  also 
donated  $26,650  to  Jewish  groups  (about 
15%).  The  following  year  the  Foundation, 
according  to  Its  tax  records,  made  no  con- 
tributions or  grants  (although  there  is  some 
evidence  it  did) .  Its  portfolio  contained  $79.- 
000  in  government  bonds.  $41,000  in  nongov- 
ernment bonds.  $154,000  in  corporate  stock, 
and  nearly  $10,000  in  other  assets.  At  year's 
end  its  net  worth  was  $286,000. 

Finances  were  thus  well  enough  off  in  1966 
for  the  officers  to  scatter  $114,000  to  53  re- 
cipients: a  "legal  rights"  group  in  New 
Haven  got  $1,500,  a  group  helping  retarded 
children  $200.  the  Freedom  Information  Cen- 
ter in  Tougaloo.  Miss..  $2,000.  The  left  walked 
off  with  most  of  the  money,  though;  Jewish 
charitable  institutions  received  their  by-now 
ritual  15'-t . 

The  last  year  for  which  tax  records  are 
available  for  study  in  1967.  and  the  figures 
show  heavy  plunging  on  the  Marxist-Len- 
lnlst-Castroite-"soclallst"  crowd.  A  few  small 
university  grants,  the  highest  $2,500  to  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  a  small  check  to  a 
Brooklyn  youth  center,  and  only  $3,000 
(about  3'~c)  to  Jewish  philanthropies.  The 
rest  went  to  the  likes  of  Clinton  Jencks 
($5,750)  and  Prof.  Harvey  Goldberg  ($5,000). 
James  Aronson  ($3,000)  and  Mario  Savlo 
($1,500). 

Here  is  a  rundown  of  some  of  the  lucky 
winners  of  the  Big  Sweepstakes  of  42nd 
Street : 

James  Fonnan.  Now  chief  fund-raiser  for 
the  National  Black  Economic  Development 
Conference  and  author  of  its  demand  lor  $500 
million  reparations  from  churches  lor  cen- 
ttiries  of  alleged  ill-treatment  of  Negroes. 
Forman  received  four  grants  from  the  Ra- 
binowitz Foundation  in  1963,  totaling  $22,- 
945.50.  The  next  year  Forman  returned  for 
$13,835.  a  grand  total  of  nearly  $37,000.  Co- 
Incidentally.  Fonnan  is  married  to  the  former 
Anna  Constancia  Romllly,  daughter  of  author 
Jessica  Mltford,  and  stepdaughter  of  Oak- 
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land,  Calif.,  attorney  Robert  Treuhaft.  both 
of  whom  have  been  identified  as  CP  members 
In  the  CP  press.  (In  lOM  Victor  Rablnowlts 
sent  $50  to  help  In  Robert  Treuhaft's  cam- 
paign for  district  attorney.)  In  the  years  h« 
received  $37,000  from  the  Foundation,  For- 
man was  an  executive  of  the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee.  later 
melded  into  and  then  out  of  the  Black 
Panthers,  where  Forman  was  also  named 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  It  was  In  August. 
1967  that  SNCC,  followed  by  the  Panthers, 
adopted  a  stance  which  can  only  be  described 
as  antl-Semltlc,  as  well  as  pro-Communist. 

Albert  E.  Kahn.  Now  living  at  Glen  EUlen, 
Calif.,  he  received  $2,500  In  1964.  Kahn  has 
been  named  as  a  CP  member,  has  turned  out 
books  like  Sabotage:  the  Secret  War  Against 
Soviet  Russia,  and  High  Treason:  The  Plot 
Against  the  People.  In  his  tKJoks  the  traitors 
and  plotters  are  the  anti-Communists. 

Philip  Stevenson.  Received  $1,200  in  1963. 
Was  identified  £is  a  CP  member  (Party  name: 
Philip  Sterling)  In  Queens,  NY.,  later  moved 
to  California.  An  unfriendly  witness  before 
HUAC  In  1951,  he  also  used  name  Lars 
Lawrence,  spoke  at  People's  World  celebra- 
tions. Deceased  1965. 

Esther  Jackson.  A  grant  of  $2,000  in  1963. 
Wife  of  James  E.  Jackson,  former  editor  of 
the  Worker  and  now  one  of  CP's  National 
Committee. 

Robert  K.  Machoier.  Received  $2,000  in 
1966.  One  of  the  new  breed  of  young  radi- 
cals, Machover  made  illegal  trip  to  Cuba  in 
1964.  Last  year  moved  to  San  Francisco  area, 
where  he  exercises  authority  in  leftist  film 
company.  San  Francisco  Newsreel. 

Todd  and  Nanci  Gitlin.  Down  for  $4,000 
In  1966.  Todd  is  former  president  of  SDS, 
has  written  for  Monthly  Review  and  the 
Guardian,  played  major  role  in  organizing 
SDS  Radical  Education  Project,  most  recently 
In  San  Francisco  with  the  Newsreel  film 
company,  and  was  active  in  strike  agitation 
at  San  Francisco  State.  Nanci  Gitlin  was  in 
delegation  of  U.S.  leftist  women  who  met 
with  Viet  Cong  women  in  Indonesia  In  1965. 

Christopher  Koch.  Received  S2.100  in  1966. 
Koch  is  best  known  for  his  illegal  trip  to 
Hanoi,  which  cost  him  his  Job  with  Paclfica 
Foundation's  New  York  station  (WBAl). 
Once  was  president  of  Radio  Tougaloo  As- 
N.  soclation,  spoke  at  meeting  sponsored  by 
National  Council  of  American-Soviet 
Friendship. 

Michael  B.  Folsom.  Received  $2,500  in  1964. 
Folsom  one  of  the  original  members  of 
W.  E.  B.  DuBols  Clubs,  has  spent  last  four 
years  putting  together  biography  of  Mike 
Gold,  prominent  Communist  and  long-time 
columnist  for  Daily  Worker  and  People's 
World. 

Paul  M.  Sweezy.  Co-publisher,  with  late 
Leo  Huberman,  of  the  Marxist  Monthly  Re- 
view, whose  authors  are  s  ■  favored  by  the 
Rabinowitz  Foundation.  Sweezy  is  a  long- 
time Marxist,  his  magazine  especially  en- 
amored of  the  life-style  of  Castro.  Jagan  and 
Mao.  Received  $686.56  in  1964.  a  curious 
amount.  The  Foundation  records  show  Stan- 
ford University  refunded  $685  56  that  very 
same  year,  suggesting  it  covered  Sweezy's 
expenses  when  Sweezy  appeared  on  the  Stan- 
ford campus  April  2,  1964  to  deliver  remarks 
at  the  funeral  service  of  the  lat«  Marxist 
professor  Paul  A.  Baran. 

Len  de  Caux.  There's  a  name  out  of  the 
past  for  you.  Now  living  in  Glendale.  Calif., 
he  was  an  enfant  terrible  of  the  leftist  labor 
movement  In  the  1930's.  An  Oxford  graduate, 
De  Caux  has  lived  in  the  U.S.  since  1927, 
was  one  of  CIO's  chief  radicals,  edited  the 
March  of  Labor  (cited  as  a  Communist  publi- 
cation), was  identified  as  a  CP  member  in 
1953:  Invoked  the  5th  Amendment  before 
HUAC.  Received  $3,250  in  1964. 

Richard  Krooth.  Recipient  of  $2,500  in 
1966.  Krooth  was  in  Madison.  Wis.,  where  he 
supervised  economic  research  for  the  Na- 
tional Coordinating  Committee  to  End  the 
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War  In  Vietnam.  A  former  member  of  the 
Georgia  bar  association,  by  1967  he  was  de- 
scribed in  Minority  of  One  (for  which  he 
wrote  an  article,  "Capital  Export  and  Lend- 
ing Monopoly")  as  a  "free-lance  writer 
specializing  In  the  economics  of  Imperialism." 
Has  also  written  for  National  Guardian. 

J.  M.  Budish.  Recipient  of  $3,000  In  1964  A 
well-known  open  member  of  the  CP,  whose 
critical  articles  are  published  in  Political  Af- 
fairs, the  CP's  theoretical  journal. 

Rose  Russell.  She  received  a  lavish  $5,500 
grant  in  1964  A  long-time  CP  member,  Mrs. 
Russell  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  New  York 
State's  Old  Teachers  Union,  long  noted  for 
its   Communist   r>enetration.   Now   deceased. 

William  Marx  Mandel.  Re(^elved  $2,000  In 
1966  Has  apppeared  before  three  Congres- 
sional committees,  invoking  the  5th  Amend- 
ment when  questioned  about  CP  member- 
ship. A  "star"  of  film  Operation  Abolition. 
Author  of  several  books  on  USSR,  generally 
painting  rosy  p'cture.  His  few  criticisms  of 
Moscow  have  cooled  off  his  previous  warm 
relations,  but  he  can  still  get  an  article  pub- 
lished In  Poltttcal  Affairs. 

Robert  Kaufman.  Listed  by  the  FV^unda- 
tion  as  Robert  B.  Kaufman  of  Berkeley,  this 
is  undoubtedly  Robert  Paul  Kaufman,  a 
chief  organizer  of  WEB.  DuBols  Clubs  on 
Berkeley  campus,  one  of  Bettina  Aptheker's 
closest  allies,  and  now  a  staff  reporter  for 
People's  World,  CP  newspaper.  Received 
S3.600  in  1966. 

William  J.  Pomeroy.  Received  $3,600  in 
1963  and  $2,000  in  1964;  Pomeroy  was  an 
American  who  joined  up  with  the  Commu- 
nist-led Huks  in  the  Philippines,  was  later 
captured,  imprlsloned  and  deported.  Now 
lives  in  England  and  contributes  to  the 
Guardian.  Editor  of  Guerrilla  Warfare  <Sr 
Marxism,  published  by  International  Pub- 
lishers. 

Alexander  Werth.  Received  $3,000  In  1963 
to  help  him  complete  his  book,  Russia  at  War 
(E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  1964).  Werth  thanks 
the  Foundation  Ui  the  Introduction  Rus- 
sian-born Werth  spent  1941-48  in  the  USSR 
as  correspondent  for  the  London  Sunday 
Times:  later  was  European  correspondent  of 
the  left-wing  U.S.  magazine.  Nation.  Werth 's 
writings  generally  were  favorable  to  Stalin 
until  he  was  attacked  by  Khruschev,  then 
favorable  to  Khruschev  until  K  was  deposed. 

Joyce  Lewis  Kombluh.  Received  $1,000  in 
1963.  In  her  Rebel  Voices:  An  IWW  Anthology 
(Univ.  of  Michigan  Press,  1964)  she  thanks 
the  Foundation  for  "financial  help  at  a 
critical  time"  which  enabled  her  to  com- 
plete her  montimental  work  on  the  Indus- 
trial Workers  of  the  World  (the  Wobblies, 
an  almost-defunct  early  radical  group  "which 
is  on  Attorney  General's  List) . 

Bertrand  Russell.  The  nonagenarian  Brit- 
ish pacifist.  later  to  spawn  an  "International 
War  Crimes  Tribunal"  to  blame  the  U.S.  for 
crimes  In  Vietnam,  received  $1,000  in  1963. 

Ronald  Radosh.  Received  $1,000  in  1966.  In 
early  1960's.  while  a  history  graduate  student 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Radosh  was 
an  associate  of  Studies  on  the  Left.  More  re- 
cently  at  Kingsborough   College   in  N.Y. 

John  Gerassi.  Former  Newsweek  corre- 
spondent turned  radical.  Made  an  illegal 
trip  to  North  Vietnam  m  late  1966,  the 
same  year  the  Rabinowitz  Foundation  gave 
him  $5,000.  Made  an  illegal  trip  to  Cuba  in 
1967.  Author  of  The  Great  Fear:  the  Recon- 
quest  of  Latin  America  by  Latin  Americans 
(MacMllIan,  1963)  and  North  Vietnam:  a 
documentary  (Bobbs-Merrill,  1968).  When 
asked,  in  1967,  by  National  Guardian  what 
white  radicals  should  do  in  response  to 
ghetto  rebellion,  answered.  "Suppwrt  them, 
and  I  mean  militarily."  Fired  from  San 
Francisco  State  College  lor  leading  students 
in  breaking  into  administration  building. 

RUNDOWN    OF  THE    1967    GRANTS THE   LAST 

YEAR    RECORDS    ARE    AVAILABLE 

James  Aronson.  NY..  $3,000:  Was  editor  of 
National  Guardian  (now  Guardian)  until 
staff  revolted  and  took  control;   paper  was 
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cited  by  HUAC  as  "virtual  official  propaganda 
arm  of  Soviet  Russia."  but  in  recent  years, 
with  ""polycentrlc"  Communism,  has  shown 
fascination  with  Cuba  and  Red  China  Like 
many  other  recipients,  Aronson  is  luminary 
of  (National)  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Com- 
mittee, cited  by  HUAC  as  Communist  front, 
and  edited  "Bill  of  Rights  Journal""  of  De- 
cember, 1968.  which  curiously  featured  ar- 
ticles and  advertisements  by  or  about  many 
other  Louis  M.  Rabinowitz  Foundation 
recipients. 

Richard  J.  Bamet,  Washington,  DC, 
$1,500:  With  left-wing  think  tank.  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies,  in  Washington.  Has  writ- 
ten book  (With  Marcus  Raskin)  on  Cold  War 
alternatives  in  Etiroi>e.  several  others  on  dis- 
armament. Active  in  get-out-of-Vietnam 
work,  and  a  sponsor  last  year  of  New  Uni- 
versity Conference  in  Chicago,  which  called 
for  "radical  university  reform." 

Donald  L.  Barnett,  Iowa  City.  Iowa.  $2,500: 
A  Marxist  professor,  refused  to  provide  uni- 
versity with  students'  grades  In  effort  to  help 
them  escafje  draft;  close  to  SDS.  Author  of 
book.  Mau  Mau  From  Witliin,  published  by 
Monthly  Review  Press.  Has  written  for 
Monthly  Review  and  National  Guardian. 

Cedric  Belfrage.  Cuernavaca,  Mexico.  S3.- 
000:  Former  editor  of  National  Guardian: 
i:iamed  as  CP  member  (Party  name:  George 
Oakden)  and  deported  to  his  native  England. 
Now  living  in  Mexico,  he  contributes  occa- 
sionally to  Guardian. 

Norman  Birnbaum,  N.Y.,  $1,625:  Involved 
in  anti-Vietnam  War  activity;  participant 
in  New  University  Conference;  a  prime  mover 
m  SDS  Radical  Education  Project  Also  re- 
ceived $1,625  from  Foundation  m  1966. 

Bernard  Conal.  La  Jolla,  Calif..  $3,000: 
Former  official  of  Progressive  Citizens  of 
America,  cited  as  CP  front  by  California  leg- 
islative committee.  Conal  was  Stakhanovite 
in  Henry  Wallace's  Progressive  Party  in  1948. 
(Conal's  son,  Robbie,  was  W.E  B.  DuBois 
Club  activist  in  San  Francisco  in  1964-5, 
where  he  was  roommate  of  Steven  Kahn.  ion 
of  Albert  E.  Kahn,  another  Foundation 
recipient.) 

Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned  About  Viet- 
nam. N.Y..  $1,500:  A  left-wing  pressure  group 
established  to  alter  U.S.  foreign  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia;  not  a  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tion. "We  act  to  infiuence  public  and  legis- 
lative opinion — from  our  pulpits,  in  the 
courts,  at  draft  boards,  in  the  streets." 

Frank  Donner,  NY.,  $500:  A  NY.  attorney: 
identified  as  a  CP  member  by  witnesses  be- 
fore Congressional  committees;  invoked  5th 
Amendment  in  declining  to  answer  questions. 
Author  of  book.  The  Unamerioans,  a  thor- 
ough-going leftist  smear  of  HOAC  (Donner 
thanks  Victor  Rabinowitz.  among  others,  for 
being  "most  helpful  in  furnishing  informa- 
tion and  suggesting  leads" ) . 

Horace  B.  Davis.  Jamaica  Plain.  Mass.. 
$1,900:  Has  been  identified  in  testimony  as 
a  CP  memt>er;  in  his  1967  book.  Nationalism 
and  Socialism:  Marxist  and  Labor  Theories 
of  Nationalism  to  1917  (Monthly  Review 
Press,  naturally)  Davis  thanks  the  L.  M.  Ra- 
binowitz Foundation  for  making  it  possTole 
for  him  to  visit  Holland  in  1966  to  do  basic 
research.  The  Foundation  tax  statements  do 
not  record  any  grant  to  Davis  until  1967. 
Davis  has  taught  economics  at  major  uni- 
versities and  at  two  schools  cited  by  Con- 
gress as  Communist  enterprises. 

Harvey  Goldberg.  Madison.  Wis..  S5.000: 
Professor  Goldberg  earned  his  radical  reputa- 
tion at  Ohio  State:  has  been  a  member  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Emergency  Civil 
Liberties  Committee  ( like  many  other  Foun- 
dation favorites),  has  been  involved  in  vari- 
ous anti-Vietnam  War  groups.  His  American 
Radicals:  Some  Problems  and  Personalities 
was  published  by  Monthlv  Review  Press  in 
1957. 

Marvin  Gettleman.  NY..  $1,800:  Active  in 
Vietnam  protesi:  was  contributor  to  Studies 
on  the  Left  in  1962.  Science  and  Society  in 
1965.   Persons   attending   the   First   SoclaUst 
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Scholars  Conference  in  1965  were  instructed 
to  make  their  checks  payable  to  Marvin 
Gettleraan. 

Hashomer  Hatzalr,  Inc.,  NY..  $500:  A  very 
minor,  but  also  the  most  leftist,  of  the  Zionist 
groups.  Once  received  »6,000  grant,  but  in 
recent  years  only  $500  annually. 

Len  Holt,  Washington,  D.C.,  $2,000:  Negro 
attorney  and  author  of  book  on  1964  Missis- 
sippi voter  registration  drive  launched  with 
suppwrt  of  National  Lawyers  Guild,  cited  by 
HUAC  as  a  Communist  front.  Board  member 
of  Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund 
(also  cited  as  OP  front  by  HUAC)  ;  has  writ- 
ten book  reviews  for  GtiaTdian.  and  was 
sponsor  of  1966  Herbert  Aptheker  testimonial 
dinner. 

Donald  Jelinek.  Selma.  Ala..  $3,000:  At- 
torney now  in  San  Francisco  area  with  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity:  a  protege  of  SP 
attorney  Aubrey  Grossman,  who  leads  legal 
panel  assisting  draft  resisters  ( Grossman  has 
been  a  paid  functionary  of  CP  i . 

Clinton  Jencks.  Denver,  Colo  .  $5,750:  Was 
official  of  Communist-dominated  Mine,  Mill 
&  Smelter  Workers  Union,  and  was  convicted 
of  falsely  denying  CP  membership  in  Taft- 
Hartley  affidavit;  Supreme  Court  overturned 
conviction  (the  Jencks  Decision)  on  grounds 
his  attorney  could  not  see  FBI  reports.  Now 
teaching  economics  at  San  Diego,  Calif., 
university.' -- 

Gaylord  Leroy,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  $2,000: 
Of  Temple  University,  Philadelphia;  one  of 
main  speakers  at  Second  Socialist  Scholars 
Conference. 

Walter  Lowenfels,  New  Jersey,  $1,500:  Has 
been  open  CP  member:  convicted  of  Smith 
Act  violation  in  Philadelphia.  Regular  literary 
contributor  to  CP  newspaper.  Daily  World. 
and  its  predecessors.  Book  of  poetrv  pub- 
lished by  International  Publishers'  with 
acknowledgement  of  Rablnowltz  Foundation 
help. 

Julian  Mayfleld,  N.Y.,  $3,000:  Was  Pair  Play 
for  Cuba  Committee  activist;  sponsored  the 
Monroe  Defense  Conunlttee  to  help  Robert  F 
Williams,  a  fugitive  now  living  in  Red  China. 

Jack  Minnis,  New  Orleans,  La.,  $1,500:  A 
young  whit«  radical  who  was  SNCC  research 
director  after  most  whites  were  persona  non 
grata. 

New  York  Shakespeare  Festival,  $200: 
Foundation  reguiarly  supports  this  arts  festi- 
val, which  is  directed  by  Joseph  Papp,  who 
•has  been  identified  as  a  CP  member  ( also  5th 
Amendment  before  HUAC)  In  1960  the  festi- 
val received  $2,500,  has  received  only  $200 
annually  in  subsequent  years. 

Norman  Rudlch,  Mlddletown.  Conn., 
$2,520:  Wesleyan  professor,  associated  with 
Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee:  was 
sponsor  of  Herbert  Aptheker  testimonial  dln- 
*Ter:  active  in  anti-Vietnam  War  activity- 
speaker  at  Second  Socialist  Scholars  Confer- 
ence. Also  received  $2,200  in  1966. 

Morris  Schappes,  NY,  $1,000:  Editor  of 
CP-line  magazine,  Jewish  Currents:  identi- 
fied as  CP  member  by  several  witnesses;  In- 
voked 5th  Amendment  privilege. 

Jack  ODell.  N.Y.,  $1,250:  Jack  O'Dell  is 
J.  H.  ODell  is  Hunter  Pitts  ODell,  former 
CP  organizer  in  South.  When  New  Orleans 
police  raided  his  home  they  found  it 
crammed  with  CP  literature.  Was  closely 
a  .soclated  with  late  Dr  Martin  Luther  King, 
vvho  ritually  fired  him  when  questions  were 
raised,  would  then  re-hire  him.  Now  lives 
NYC,  write  for  CP-llne  magazine.  Freedom- 
xcays.  ODell  also  received  $1,250  in   1966. 

Daniel  B.  Schlrmer.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
S2.000:  Daniel  Boone  Schlrmer,  a  descendant 
of  the  famous  frontiersman,  was  a  leading 
figure  of  the  Communist  Party  in  New  Eng- 
land. ^ 

Mario  Savio,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  $1,500:  Born 
Robert  Savio,  alias  Jose  Marti.  Leader  of  the 
Fr»e  Speech  Movement  at  UC/ Berkeley  in 
1964.  Anyone  who  hasn't  heard  of  Mario 
Savio  is  less  than  five  years  old. 

Southern  Students  Organizing  Committee, 
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Kenbrldgo.  Va.,  $1,000:  Organized  to  radi- 
calize students  in  South,  SSOC  operates  In 
close  liaison  with  Southern  Conference  Ed- 
ucational Fund,  the  cited  Comirunlst  front 
run  by  Anne  and  Carl  Braden,  both  identified 
as  CP  members.  SSOC  tried  to  be  recognized 
as  the  SDB  in  the  South,  but  was  attacked 
by  SDS  hard-liners  as  not  being  revolution- 
ary enough 

Thome    Sherwood,    Jr.,    Hartford,    Conn 
$1,000:  Candidate  for  PhD  at  Stanford:  grant 
was  for  book  or.  priest  killed  in   1966  when 
Colombian    military    ambushed    a    guerrilla 
band. 

Michael  Tanzer,  NY.,  .$7,200:  An  economic 
consultant  (PhD,  Harvard),  who  has  writ- 
ten for  the  left-wing  Nation,  attended  the 
Socialist  Scholars  Conferences.  Received 
$1,800  in  1966  (lor  total  of  $9,000)  to  finish 
book,  Tlie  Political  Economy  of  International 
Oil  and  the  Underdeveloped  Countries  (Bea- 
con) . 

George  Wiley,  Washington,  D.C.,  $1,000: 
Is  the  national  executive  of  the  National 
Welfare  Rights  Organization,  which  agitates 
for  larger  grants,  fewer  restrictions  on  wel- 
fare recipients,  and  similar  raids  on  the 
Treasury. 

Other  grants  went  to  the  Brooklyn  Heights 
Youth  Center,  Brooklyn;  Lillian  Boehm 
Foundation,  N.Y.;  Judith  Coburn,  Wash- 
ington, DC;  Columbia  Survey  of  Human 
Rights  Law.  NY.;  Foreign  Policy  Roundtable, 
Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Jill  Hamburg,  Hoboken, 
N.J.;  Ivan  Kovacs.  Bronx,  N.Y.;  Jon  Katz, 
N.Y.;  Debbie  Louis,  Venice,  Calif.;  Law  Stu- 
dents Civil  Rights  Research  Council,  N  Y  • 
Floyd  McKlsslck,  N.Y.;  Samuel  Rohdle,  Ox- 
ford, England;  Leon  G.  Summltt,  N.Y.;  So- 
cialist Scholars  Conference,  N.Y.;  United 
Jewish  Appeal;  Regents  of  UCLA.  Los  An- 
geles, Calif,;  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son, Wis.      I 


TRITIUM  AND  NUCLEAR  POWER 
REACTORS 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  11,  1969 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  trit- 
ium is  a  radioactive  isotope  of  hydrogen 
on  which  attention  is  currently  being 
focused  because  of  its  radiological  char- 
acteristics and  its  appreciable  production 
by  an  expanding  nuclear  power  industry. 
This  industry  results  in  tritium  releases 
to  the  envii'onment  as  a  consequence  of 
normal  operation  of  both  nuclear  power 
reactors  and  fuel  reprocessing  plants. 

Because  tritium  has  a  long  radioactive 
half  life  of  approximately  12  years,  this 
means  that  tritium  discharged  into  the 
environment  wall  accumulate  over  a  rela- 
tively long  period  of  time. 

Tritium  presents  no  radiological 
health  hazard  to  humans  if  it  is  pre- 
vented from  entering  the  body.  However, 
introduction  of  tritium  into  the  body  in 
any  form  does  constitute  a  potential  haz- 
ard. 

Thus,  I  was  pleased  to  see  a  discussion 
of  this  tritium  problem,  as  it  relates  to 
the  Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  nuclear 
powerplant  under  construction  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  in  Calvert  County,  Md. 
appearing  in  a  September  II  Washington 
Post  article  written  by  staff  writer  Hal 
Willard.  F  hope  my  colleagues  will  take 
the  time  to  read  this  article  and,  also,  an 
additional  item  from  the  September  11 
Washington  Post  regarding  the  expensive 
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campaign   waged   by  Baltimore  Gas   & 
Electric  on  advertising  the  Calvert  plant 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hope  for  cheaper  nu- 
clear power  must  be  weighed  against 
long-range  risks  to  all  forms  of  life  and 
we  must  take  a  very  careful  look  at  all  the 
available  facts  before  the  country  leaps 
into  the  nuclear  power  age 

The  articles  follow: 

Tritium  Problem  Outlined 
(By  Hal  Willard) 

The  problem  of  radioactive  tritium  being 
released  from  nuclear  plants  is  unresolved, 
despite  utility  company  advertising  and 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  assurances,  a 
Johns  Hopkins  University  radiologist  main- 
tains 

The  radiologist.  Dr.  Timothy  Merz,  says 
tritium  from  water,  a  byproduct  of  nuclear 
reactors,  can  enter  the  human  body  and  stay 
in  cells  long  enough  to  cause  genetic  muta- 
tions and  possibly  leukemia  in  descendants 
Dr.  Merz  cautions  that  two  reactors  such 
as  will  power  the  electricity-generating  sta- 
tion on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  at  Calvert  Cliffs, 
will  not  emit  enough  tritium  to  be  a  major 
danger.  However,  he  says,  the  electric  power 
Industry  must  recognize  tritium  as  a  prob- 
lem because  of  the  cumulative  effect  if  too 
much  tritium  escapes  or  too  many  nuclear 
stations  are  built. 

Tliere  are  13  civilian  nuclear  stations  op- 
erating in  the  United  States;  46  are  under 
construction,  and  nearly  50  more  are  planned 
The  greatest  concentration  of  them,  totaling 
all  stages  of  development,  is  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  region.  Including  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  But.  Dr.  Merz  says,  scientists  still  don't 
known  precls«ly  how  many  plants  could  be 
built  in  a  given  area  before  tritium  became 
an  actual  danger  to  human  life. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  well 
aware  of  the  potential  danger  of  tritium 
according  to  Dr.  John  Totter,  chief  of  the 
biology  and  Medicine  division,  and  has  es- 
tablished strict  standards  on  the  amount  of 
tritium  that  a  reactor  is  allowed  to  release 
Furthermore,  Dr.  Totter  says,  the  AEC  has 
regulations  controlling  the  total  amount  of 
tritium  that  can  be  released  in  a  given  body 
of  water  that  isn't  constantly  circulating  so 
that  it  does  not  become  saturated. 

Dr.  Merz  feels  these  regulations  are  not 
stringent  enough  He  and  other,  nonscientist 
citizens  continuously  ask  what  would  happen 
if  the  AEC  was  overoptimlstic  or  there  was 
an  accident. 

Dr.  Totter  explains  that  the  possibility  of 
accident  exists  in  any  industry  and  that  the 
precautions  required  of  utilities  by  the  AEC 
make   the   chance   of  an   accident   remote. 

Dr.  Totter  also  said  he  felt  that  the  AEC 
had  not  done  a  thorough  Job  in  explaining 
the  facts  about  tritium  to  the  public  and 
that  if  it  had  there  would  be  less  concern 
about  the  substance. 

Dr.  Merz  and  Dr.  Totter  agreed  that  the 
advertising  concerning  tritium  by  the  Balti- 
more Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  biUlders  of  the 
Calvert  Cliffs  station,  could  be  misleading 
to  people  unfamiliar  with  the  scientific 
Jargon  employed. 

The  ads  have  appeared  in  several  news- 
papers, including  The  Washington  Post,  and 
have  caused  the  Public  Service  Commission 
to  order  an  accounting  to  determine  whether 
the  expenditure  for  the  ads  is  In  the  public 
Interest.  The  money  to  pay  for  the  ads  of 
course,  comes  from  the  regular  utility  rate, 
paid  by  the  public.  The  PSC  emphasized  that 
It  allows  a  certain  amount  of  institutional 
advertising.  (The  least  an  advertiser  must 
pay  The  Wachirgton  Post  for  a  half-page  ad 
is  Just  under  $1450,  according  to  Post  rate 
listings.) 

Money  spent  on  advertising  conceivably 
could  effect  the  utility  rates  paid  by  the 
public  and  the  PSC  must  decide  whether  the 
purpose  of  the  advertising  justifies  the  ex- 
pense. 
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The  uncontested  facts  about  tritium  are 
that  it  is  radioactive  and  Is  an  Isotope  of  hy- 
drogen and,  therefore,  is  actually  part  of  tie 
water  disgorged  back  into  any  body  of  water 
being  used  by  a  nuclear  power  station  as 
coolant,  as  Chesapeake  Bay  water  will  be 
used.  The  chemical  formula  for  water  is  two 
parts  of  hydrogen  and  one  part  of  oxygen 
(HO).  Tritium  becomes  one  of  the  hydrogen 
parts,  making  the  formula  lor  water  HTO. 

Once  the  tritlated  water  is  in  the  Bay,  or 
any  other  twdy  of  water  supplying  a  nuclear 
station,  it  is  used  by  plant  life  to  make  carbo- 
hydrates throvigh  the  process  of  photo- 
synthesis. Thus,  the  tritium  becomes  part  of 
the  plant. 

Any  creature  eating  the  plant,  whether  it 
be  fish  or  man.  Is  ingesting  food  that  be- 
comes structural  protein  and  nucleic  acid 
containing  tritium.  If  a  human  being  simply 
drank  the  water,  the  effect  would  be  the 
same. 

No  one  is  expected  to  drink  frrm  the  Bay, 
of  course,  because  it  is  salt-  water 

The  dialogue  on  tritium  began  at  a  public 
hearing  conducted  last  May  by  an  AEC  reac- 
tor licensing  and  safety  board  in  Prince  Fred- 
erick, county  seat  of  Calvert  County. 

An  AEC  statement  used  at  the  hearing  said 
in  part:  "Water  containing  tritium  acts 
chemically  like  ordinary  water;  most  of  it 
passes  through  the  human  body  very  rap- 
idly. More  than  one-half  of  the  tritium  taken 
up  by  the  body  is  passed  on  within  three  to 
10  days;  practically  all  remaining  molecules 
of  water  containing  tritium  are  gone  within 
60  days  •■ 

Dr.  Merz  contends  that  this  statement 
oversimplifies  the  situation.  He  says  the 
elimination  of  tritium  is  not  rapid  and  says 
he  places  a  different  emphasis  on  the  word 
"practically  "  than  the  AEC  does. 

Dr.  Totter  says  the  statement  was  accurate, 
but  not  nearly  as  precise  as  it  should  have 
been — and  therefore  is  open  to  misinterpre- 
tation and  misunderstanding  A  construction 
permit  for  the  plant  has  been  issued. 

Dr.  Merz  and  six  other  Johns  Hopkins  sci- 
entists submitted  testimony  at  the  hearing, 
but  at  the  'ime  their  views  about  it  were 
merely  theory.  Since  then.  Dr.  Merz  has 
proven  his  views  by  independent  laboratory 
experimentation,  he  says. 

He  learned  what  the  AEC  already  knew,  it 
turned  out.  but  he  places  a  different  empha- 
sis on  it.  The  chief  fact  involved  is  that  tests 
show  a  permanent  Incorporation  of  tritium 
in  water  creatures  that  eat  plant  life  that 
had  absorbed  tritium  from  water. 

Advertising  by  the  Baltimore  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Co.  manages  to  convey  a  contrary  opin- 
ion by  the  use  of  accurate,  but  imprecise 
and  esoteric  language.  Dr.  Merz  feels. 

An  advertisement  on  page  D12  of  the  Sept. 
3  editions  of  The  Washington  Post  says  in 
part:  "The  Calvert  Cliffs  plant  will  include 
the  most  complete  svstem  available  for  re- 
moving radioactive  impurities'  from  any 
water  discharged  from  the  plant  to  the  Bay. 
However,  this  $4,400,000  processing  system 
will  not  completely  remove  everything  from 
the  water  .  .  .  Since  tritium  becomes  a  part 
of  the  water  molecule  itself,  it  is  not  removed. 
This  is  why  there  will  be  a  large  quantity  of 
tritium  discharged  than  any  other  radio- 
active isotope  ... 

•  The  major  route  to  man  of  these  radio- 
active liquids  would  be  through  seafood.  For 
anyone  eating  normal  amounts  of  seafood 
harvested  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
plant  site,  the  radiation  exposure  from  this 
seafood  would  be  infinitesimal.  In  a  single 
year,  a  real  seafood  lover  would  have  to  eat 
at  least  30  tons  of  fish,  crabs,  clams,  and 
oysters  from  the  same  plant  area  to  receive  as 
much  radiation  exposure  as  from  an  annual 
chest  X-ray.  TTiese  exposures  consider  the 
fact  that  some  elements  reconcentrate  in  the 
seafood  chain  to  levels  above  the  concentra- 
tion in  the  Bay  water.  But  there  is  no  theoret- 
ical or  experimental  support  for  a  conclusion 
that  significant  separation  of  tritium  from 
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hydrogen  can  occur  by  natural  chemical  or 
biological  means.  These  properties  of  tritium 
tend  to  prevent  reconcentration  of  tritium 
in  the  food  chain." 

Bvit,  according  to  Drs.  Totter  and  Merz, 
there  Is  "permanent  incorporation"  of  tritium 
by  the  person  absorbing  it  Therefore,  all  sides 
agree,  the  pviblic  must  answer  two  questions: 
How  much  risk  are  humans  willing  to  take 
that  the  standards  set  by  the  AEC  are  liigh 
enough;  and  how  much  are  humans  willing 
to  gamble  that  AEC  scientists  will  not  be 
proven  wrong  in  the  future — perhaps  because 
of  the  newness  of  the  science. 

The  AEC  and  the  electric  power  industry 
are  confident  that  the  risk  is  so  small  that 
it  is  worth  taking. 


Power  Firm's  Ads  Cost  Over  $71,000 
Baltimore,  September  10. — A  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  spokesman  said  today  an  ac- 
counting shows  that  the  Baltimore  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  has  spent  more  than  $71,- 
000  so  far  on  advertising  its  nviclear  power 
plant  under  construction  at  Calvert  Cliffs. 

The  commission  ordered  the  accounting  to 
help  determine  whether  the  advertising  cost 
was  in  the  public  interest  because  the  ads 
are  paid  for  with  Income  from  electricity 
rates  and  try  to  convince  the  public  of  the 
plants  safety. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESERVATION  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Thursday.  September  ll.  1969 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand that  some  very  important  testi- 
mony was  heard  today  by  the  House 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  concerning  the 
Newspaper  Piesen-ation  Act. 

To  me  this  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant pieces  of  legislation  to  be  presented 
this  year  and  I  certainly  plan  to  work  for 
its  passage.  So  much  of  our  time  in  Con- 
gress is  spent  in  trying  to  effectively 
manage  our  fiscal  affairs  that  we  take 
for  granted  other  matters  that  also  need 
tending. 

Simply  stated,  the  purpose  of  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act  is  to  guar- 
antee freedom  of  information  to  the 
public.  In  a  democratic  society  the  dis- 
semination of  information  and  opinion 
is  essential  to  the  continuance  of  a  free 
society.  However,  more  and  more  com- 
munities are  being  served  by  one  news- 
paper and  thus  getting  only  one  view- 
point. 

Increasing  costs  are  fo'-cing  news- 
papers to  drop  by  the  wayside,  but  the 
Newspaper  Pi-eservation  Act  would  per- 
mit a  failing  newspaper  and  a  success- 
ful one  to  merge  their  plants,  equipment, 
advertising,  even  circulation,  yet  main- 
tain separate  editorial  policies  and  staffs. 

From  personal  observation  in  my  con- 
gressional district  I  know  the  efifective- 
ness  of  a  joint  newspaper  operating  ar- 
rangement. I  am  referring  to  the  Knox- 
ville  News-Sentinel  and  the  Knoxville. 
Tenn..  Journal,  which  began  in  1957  with 
the  News-Sentinel  performing  the  circu- 
lation, advertising,  accounting,  and  me- 
chanical operations  of  the  Journal.  News 
and  editorial  identities  of  the  two  papers 
have  continued  entirely  independent  of 
each  other. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  a  newspaper 
either  as  a  means  of  communication  or 
advertising.  It  serves  the  public  and  the 
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business  world  in  special  ways,  I  think 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  pay 
attention  to  these  needs.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  our  communities 
do  not  become  one-voice  towns. 

The  number  of  one-newspaper  towns 
has  risen  sharply — 85  6  percent  of  our 
towns  with  daily  newspapers  have  only 
one  newspaper  to  read.  In  1910  we  liad 
2,202  English  language  dailies  in  the 
United  States  and  now  we  have  some 
1,500.  Of  great  significancr  is  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  no  successful  new 
daily  of  general  circulation  established 
in  any  city  of  more  than  200.000  since 
1941. 

The  joint  newspaper  operating  ar- 
rangement is  not  new.  in  fact,  it  is  about 
40  years  old  and  has  certainly  proved  its 
worth  over  the  years. 

If  and  wlien  the  Newspaper  Preserva- 
tion Act  comes  before  the  House  for  a 
vote  this  year  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  its  pas.sage. 


SENSITIVITY  TRAINING— MILITARY 
STYLE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  il.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  was 
when  military  recruitment  and  command 
training  was  accomplished  by  the  flying 
of  the  colors,  and  the  beat  of  the  drum 
accompanied  by  fife  and  bugle. 

Nowadays  socio-military  advisers — 
more  interested  in  social  experiments 
than  in  national  defense — feel  that  pa- 
triotism and  love  of  country  are  outdated 
methods  of  communication  and  motiva- 
tion with  today's  youth.  The  socio-mili- 
tary  complex  apparently  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  stoop  to  the  use  of  \ulgarity.  reli- 
gious slurs,  drug  usage,  and  insensible 
drivel  in  order  to  adapt  our  military 
leaders  to  confoi-m  to  the  deviations  of 
the  imdesirables  among  our  youth 

One  would  think  that  these  youth  are 
the  misfits  and  f leaks  which  the  military 
would  screen  out — not  search  out. 
Strength  is  in  quality  not  in  numbers. 
The  day  when  the  military  took  a  boy 
and  pave  back  a  man  are  gone  Rather, 
the  design  Is  now  that  the  boys  are  to 
remake  the  men.  Everyone  is  oftt  of  step 
but  the   "goof-off." 

What  caliber  of  military  force  can  be 
developed  through  administering  sensi- 
tivity training  of  this  type  to  the  officers 
in  our  aimed  services?  Yet.  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Information  for  Armed 
Forces  defends  the  use  of  taxpayers' 
money  under  the  authority  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  proliferate  this 
garbage. 

I  include  a  news  report  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press  for  July  27.  1969.  and  a  reply 
from  the  Department  of  Defense.  Office 
of  Information  for  Armed  Services; 
(From  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  July  27.  1969) 
Shock  Art  Jolts  Public  on  Yodth 
(By  Mike  Miller) 

Washington. — The  Defense  E>ept   is  show- 
ing public  audiences  a  painting  entitled  the 
Next   Supper"   in   which   Jesus   is   depicted 
smoking  pot 

And  the  disciples  as  ihey  appear  m  Leo- 
nardo da  "Vinci's     Last  Supper     are  replaced 
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In  order  (left  to  right  bjf^Pder  Man,  Charlie 
Brown.  Bugs  Bunny,  Jugh^d  (as  Judas  Is- 
cariot),  Archie.  Capt.  Midnight  (as  John. 
•The  Beloved  Disciple"),  Mickey  Mouse.  Su- 
perman. Santa  Claus,  Thor,  Scrooge,  McDuck 
and  Batman. 

CAP     PORTRAYED 

But  the  Pentagon  hasn't  really  become  a 
pagan  house  of  worship  moclcing  the  Chris- 
tian faith. 

The  painting  is  part  of  a  50-mlnute  presen- 
tation designed  to  portray  the  "Communica- 
tions gap"  between  today's  "New  Generation" 
and  the  "Establishment"  or  "System  "  (every- 
one over  25). 

Crammed  full  of  art  posters  like  the  "Next 
Supper,"  underground  newspapers,  and  un- 
derground film  produced  by  college  students 
on  a  $50  budget,  and  slides  including  one 
showing  a  needle  injecting  heroin  Into  a 
scarred  human  arm.  the  presentation  is  fast 
becoming  by  popular  demand  a  road  show  for 
other  Government  agencies,  churches.  PTAs 
and  similar  community  groups. 

MESSAGES     HIDDEN 

Examining  the  lyrics  of  some  popular 
songs,  the  script  concludes  they  have  hidden 
messages  which  encourage  people  to  take 
drags      .   - 

While .ti^  reception  to  the  Pentagon  pres- 
entation generally  is  reported  to  be  favorable, 
some  critics  have  questioned  the  Defense 
Dept.'s  role  in  showing  It. 

John  C.  Broger.  the  man  behind  the  proj- 
ect, says  the  presentation  originally  was  in- 
tended for  military  commanders  to  give  them 
an  insight  into  how  today's  youth  communi- 
cate with  each  other. 

Outsiders  then  heard  about  the  presenta- 
tion and  began  requesting  it.  he  said. 

Mr.  Broger,  who  boasts  his  presentation 
has  convinced  some  youthful  drug  takers  to 
quit  the  habit  and  gotten  alienated  parents 
and  children  back  together,  heads  the  office 
of  information  for  the  armed  forces,  a  vast 
network  that  includes  armed  forces  radio 
and  television  service  and  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  newspapers  in  Europe  and  the 
Pacific 

BAD  TKAITS  STRESSED 

"We  Just  show  what's  happeniiig.  We  don't 
say  whether  it's  good  or  bad."  Mr.  Brogei 
said. 

His  presentation,  however,  stresses  heavily 
the  bad  traits  of  some  of  today's  youth  and 
adults. 

"The  New  York  Times  estimates  that  a 
hundred  million  people  in  the  U.S.  use  some 
form  of  mind  altering  drug  (including  al- 
cohol),"  says   the   narrator. 

"It's  estimated  that  30  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  college  students  have  tried  pjot  (mari- 
juana) at  least  once.  Over  half  repeat.  .  .  . 
Last  year  over  35  tons  of  heroin  were  confis- 
cated by  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  .  .  .  two  and 
a  half  times  more  than  the  year  before 
and  six  times  more  than  the  year  before 
that. " 

POP    SONGS    CITED 

Popular  songs  depicted  as  describing  drug 
use  include  the  Beatles  "1967  Album  of  the 
Year"  with  the  !ine:  "I  get  high  with  a  little 
help  from  my  friends;"  "Fire  Poem  by  Arthur 
Brown,"  "Mr  Businessman  "  and  "Don't  Step 
on  the  Grass." 

The  undergrotmd  poster  'Next  Supper" 
shows  Christ  with  a  pile  of  marijuana  and 
a  hose  with  high  pressure  nozzles  In  his  hand 
to  supply  marijuana  smoke  to  the  whole 
group. 

Although  not  part  of  the  presentation,  a 
Broger  aide  who  presents  the  show  said  the 
communications  gap  between  youth  and 
adults  was  underscored  for  him  when  the 
Bob  Hope  troupe  was  entertaining  troops 
in    Vietnam   last   Christmas. 

Gen.  Creighton  W.  Abrams,  US.  com- 
mander In  Vietnam,  held  up  his  fingers  in 
the  V  sign  to  the  troops  at  one  performance. 

The  result  was  laughter  from  thousands 
of  the  young  men. 
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To  Oen  Abrams.  the  V  ws  the  "Victory"' 
sign  of  World  War  U  days.  Th«  laughing 
soldiers  recognlaed  it  as  the  peace  symbol 

of  the  yomnger  generation. 

Depabtment    or   Dbfbnse.    Oftice 
or  Information  for  the  Armed 
PoECES,  OASD  (MARA), 
Washington,  DC,  September  5,  1969. 
Hon  John  R.  Rarick, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Rarick:  This  Is  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  August  22,  1989  which  enclosed  a 
newspaper  article  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
of  Sunday.  July  27.  concerning  a  Defense 
Department  presentation  on  Youth  Commu- 
nications. . 

Ths  Defense  Department  audio-visual 
presentation  was  carefully  researched  and 
produced  to  meet  the  growing  need  of  mili- 
tary commanders  to  vinderstand  the  chal- 
lenge of^  communicating  effectively  with  a 
new  generation  of  servicemen  who  have 
grown  up  with  a  completely  different  outlook 
on  life.  Why — is  the  subject  of  our  presenta- 
tion. 

The  presentation  includes  a  poster  entitled 
"Next  Supper"  which  is  commercially  pro- 
duced and  sold  by  many  stores  catering  to 
youth.  The  "Next  Supper'"  poster  is  used 
among  youth  and  is  one  of  several  In  the 
presentation  because  this  Is  clear  evidence 
of  a  growing  attitude  by  many  of  our  youth 
toward  religion  and  the  acceptance  of  drugs. 
The  posters  and  other  media  illustrate  that 
youth  ate  not  reluctant  to  employ  shock 
techniques  in  expressing  their  nonaccept- 
ance  of  moral  standards  set  by  the  older 
generation. 

A  large  group  of  Service  chaplains  have 
seen  the  presentation  and  while  some  were 
shocked  at  individual  examples  of  youth 
media,  all  agreed  that  the  briefing  was  rele- 
vant and  helpful  in  understanding  the  prob- 
lems of  todays  military  commanders — as 
well  as  parents — in  their  effort  to  effectively 
communicate  with  today's  youth. 

The  "Next  Supper'"  was  not  used  in  any 
way  that  implied  approval  of  the  posters  or 
their  messages,  nor  was  its  use  Intended 
to  disparage  the  Christian  principles  of  our 
heritage. 

Leaders  of  several  national  and  Interna- 
tional Christian  gatherings  where  the  pres- 
entation has  been  seen  have  commented: 
"...  one  of  the  most  significant  presenta- 
tions of  our  national  convention  ...  a  master- 
piece in  communication  on  one  of  the  most 
important  subjects  confronting  our  nation 
today  ...  we  wish  this  could  be  given  in  all 
of  the  more  than  30,000  churches  we  serve." 
(NationRl  Association  of  Evangelicals.) 

"I  commend  you  and  your  staff  for  the 
work  yofu  are  doing — work  that  Is  scholarly, 
timely,  effective."  (Moody  Bible  Institute, 
Chicago,  111.) 

"I  was  attracted  to  your  presentation  as 
helping  us  to  distingiush  the  true  from  the 
false"  (Pull  Gospel  Business  Men's  Fellow- 
ship-International.) 

More  than  any  other  group,  pastors  and 
church  officials  who  have  .seen  the  presenta- 
tion have  been  enthusiastic  in  their  accept- 
ance of  its  message.  They  unanimously  en- 
dorse It  and  continue  to  recommend  wider 
showings  to  other  church  groups. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  a  newspaper  head- 
line overshadowed  the  real  purpose  of  the 
presentation.  The  effectiveness  and  ex- 
tremely favorable  response  which  It  has 
generated  from  audiences  who  have  seen  the 
entire  briefing  has  caused  them  to  depart 
with  a  renewed  sense  of  responsibility  toward 
our  youth.  The  sole  Intent  of  the  presenta- 
tion, as  stated  in  the  news  story,  is  ".  .  . 
intended  for  military  commanders  to  give 
them  an  insight  into  how  today's  youth  com- 
municate with  each  other."  Be  assured  that 
.  .  the  Pentagon  hasn't  really  become  a 
pagan  house  of  worship  mocking  the 
Christian  faith." 
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I  trust  this  answers  your  concern  and  I  per- 
sonally assure  you  that  the  entire  presenta- 
tion does  nothing  to  demean  the  sanctity  of 
the  Christian  faith 
Sincerely. 

John  C.  Broger. 

Director. 


THE  U.S.S.  "DOLPHIN"— A  RESULT 
OP  QUALITY  WORKMANSHIP  AT 
PORTSMOUTH 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Septeviber  11,  1969 

Mr.  "WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
biing  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  and  Senate,  and  the  readers  of 
the  Record,  the  following  "letter  to  the 
editor"  which  appeared  in  the  September 
8.  1969.  edition  of  the  Portsmouth  Herald 
of  Portsmouth,  N.H.  It  is  from  John 
R.  M.  Donnel,  commanding  officer  of  the 
U.S.S.  Dolphin,  a  "'one  of  its  kind"  experi- 
mental auxiliary  submarine  that  wa.s 
specifically  designed  for  deep-diving 
operations. 

The  Dolphin,  the  construction  of 
which  was  completed  in  1968  by  the 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard,  has  been  in 
service  since  its  commissioning  and,  as 
pointed  out  by  Commander  Donnell.  is 
proving  to  be  one  of  the  Navy's  outstand- 
ing technological  achievements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  apparent  after  read- 
ing such  a  statement  by  the  commanding 
officer  of  a  vessel  of  this  kind  that  the 
work  perfoi-med  by  the  men  at  Ports- 
mouth is  the  finest  that  can  be  found 
anywhere.  It  offers  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  closure  order  of  1964  which 
would  result  in  the  termination  of  oper- 
ations in  Portsmouth  should  aiid  must 
be  rescinded.  In  order  to  keep  pace  with 
the  defense  needs  of  this  Nation,  it  is  es- 
sential that  a  facility  that  is  as  accom- 
plished and  efBcient  as  the  shipyard  at 
Portmouth  remain  available  to  produce 
the  highly  specialized  equipment  cru- 
cially needed  to  keep  our  Nation  .secure. 
We  in  New  Hampshire  are  proud  of 
the  men  at  Portsmouth.  We  realize  the 
great  skill  with  which  they  are  able  to 
perform,  and  recognize  the  contributions 
they  are  making  to  their  community  and 
their  Nation.  Those  to  whom  the  Nation 
loeks  for  leadership  and  protection,  both 
in  the  military  and  the  civilian  .side  of 
government,  should  recognize  these  facts 
also. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Man  in  Middle 
To  the  Editor: 

Speaking  as  a  "man  in  the  middle,"  I  con- 
cur with  your  editorial  comments  concerning 
the  lack  of  recognition  that  the  Portsmotith- 
Klttery  Shipyard  workers  received  for  their 
outstanding  achievement — Dolphin.  She  is 
truly  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  technologi- 
cal achievements  the  United  States  has  made 
in  years.  However,  in  defense  of  the  Navy 
management,  of  which  I  am  not  a  part,  pub- 
licity concerning  Dolphin  is  complicated  by 
various  classification  problems  Hopefttlly, 
these  problems  will  be  worked  out  because, 
as  a  very  grateful  member  of  Etolphin's  crew, 
1  would  like  to  see  the  shipyard  workers  re- 
ceive full  recognition  for  having  designed 
and   built  such   a  superb  ship. 

John  R.   M.   Donnell, 
Commanding  Officer.  U.S.S.  Dolphin. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  EVERETT  M. 
DIRKSEN 


HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  11.  1969 
Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Amer- 
ica grievea  when  they  heard  the  sad  news 
of  the  passing  of  the  minority  leader  of 
the  Senate,  Everett  Dlrksen.  I  know  this  is 
true,  because  I  was  in  my  home  district 
on  Sunday  afternoon  when  the  news 
came  over  the  car  radio  while  I  was  mak- 
ing some  last  minute  visits  before  return- 
ing to  Washington.  I  heard  such  expres- 
sions as.  "He  was  a  grand  guy:"  "There 
will  never  be  another  like  him"':  and.  "He 
was  the  greatest  orator  of  all  time  " 

It  is  natural  that  there  is  a  sense  of 
sadness  at  the  death  of  a  very  popular 
national  figure  who  became  a  legend  dur- 
ing his  own  lifetime.  But  along  with  .?ad- 
ne.ss  and  shock,  there  must  be  a  sense 
of  frustration  among  the  American  peo- 
ple at  having  snatched  from  the  council 
of  Government  a  great  leader  at  a  time 
when  outstanding  leadership  is  so  sorely 
needed  in  our  Nation  and  in  the  world. 
It  was  not  my  pnvilege  to  have  known 
him  as  well  as  some  of  my  colleagues. 
Here  a  few  years  ago.  during  a  certain 
spring  when  he  was  making  repeated 
trips  home,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
on  the  same  plane  with  him  from  Wash- 
ington to  Chicago  on  several  occasions. 
On  one  or  more  of  these  times,  it  was  my 
pi-ivilege  to  .sit  beside  him  and  to  enjoy 
a  visit  en  route.  But  when  I  was  beside 
him,  and  at  other  times  when  I  was  on 
the  plane,  I  observed  that  no  sooner  was 
the  plane  airborne  than  he  opened  his 
attache  case  and  went  to  work.  For  a 
man  of  his  years,  you  would  expect  that 
he  would  use  this  flight  time  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  rest,  but  on  each  of  these  trips 
that  we  traveled  together  I  noticed  that 
he  spent  his  time  reading  reports  from 
his  staff  and  perhaps  preparing  remarks 
to  be  made  in  his  home  State. 

I  mention  these  incidents  in  order  to 
emphasize  that  while  Mr.  Dirksen  was 
a  brilliaiit  man.  a  magnificent  speaker. 
and  a  great  leader  of  his  party  in  the 
Senate,  he  was  also  embued  with  the 
idea  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  hard 
work. 

So  many  things  have  been  said  and 
written  about  this  distinguished  Ameri- 
can. But  I  think  the  thing  that  impresses 
me  most  is  a  remark  attributed  to  him 
wherein  he  explained  that  he  worked 
very  hard  at  his  job  so  that  when  his  time 
came  it  would  be  regarded  that  he  had 
helped,  at  least,  to  tiu-n  over  to  his  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  a  country  that 
was  at  least  as  good  as  his  generation  had 
inherited  from  its  forebears.  He  so  elo- 
\  quently  said  that  he  hoped  it  would  never 
'1  be  that  his  grandchildren  would  say  to 
I  him,  "You  were  on  the  scene:  why  did 
'  you  let  things  get  into  such  bad  shape?" 
If  more  of  us  took  this  view,  we  would  be 
more  diligent  in  our  efforts  and  work 
just  a  little  harder,  then  our  descendants 
could  be  a  httle  more  assured  that  they 
would  have  passed  on  to  them  the  same 
great  heritage  that  had  been  handed 
down  to  otu"  generation. 
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It  was  my  pri\'llege  to  take  note  of  an- 
other facet  of  his  personality  that  con- 
vinced me  he  was  really  genuine.  I  am 
convinced  he  did  not  adopt  his  well- 
known  mannerisms  just  for  the  benefit 
of  others.  Some  observers  have  suggested 
that  his  use  of  the  hoarse  whi.sper  was  a 
kind  of  dramatic  gesture.  Because  of 
those  trips  on  the  plane  together  I  prefer 
to  believe  otherwise.  Those  inflections, 
expressed  by  the  raising  and  lowering  of 
his  voice  were  a  part  of  his  thinking 
process.  On  the  trips  when  I  .sat  beside 
him  on  the  plane  he  made  no  studied 
effort  to  impress  anyone.  It  was  simply 
normal  for  him  to  place  emphasis  upon 
his  thoughts  by  changing  the  level  of  his 
voice  and  by  the  use  of  inflection.  The 
manner  of  his  speech  was  not  reserved 
for  oratory  alone.  It  was  the  same  in 
his  personal  conversation.  It  was  a  part 
of  the  man. 

Those  of  us  who  listened  to  President 
Nixon  in  the  rotunda  heard  him  describe 
the  late  Senator  Dirksen  as  "a  politi- 
cian. "  but  then  the  President  went  on  to 
say  he  used  that  term  in  the  very  finest 
sense  of  the  word.  In  the  opinion  of  some 
of  us  present  this  was  as  fine  a  tribute  as 
could  be  paid  to  any  Member  of  Congress. 
On  Wednesday  of  this  week  I  had  oc- 
casion to  take  a  constituent  over  on  the 
Senate  side.  That  body  was  in  adjourn- 
ment out  of  respect  for  one  of  their  dis- 
tinguished leaders.  When  we  walked  on 
the  fioor  there  on  his  desk  was  the  one 
marigold  of  the  species  he  had  pleaded 
to  be  made  the  national  flower.  In  the 
rotunda,  the  President  said  Mr.  Dirksen 
could  be  described  in  the  same  way  as 
his  beloved  marigolds,  "hearty,  vivid,  ex- 
uberant, colorful  and  uniquely  Amer- 
ican. "  Mary  McGrory,  a  staff  writer  for 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  carried 
that  parallel  a  step  further  when  she  de- 
scribed the  passing  of  the  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate  by  saying  "a  bright  flower 
is  gone." 

Everett  Dirksen  was  a  giant  of  public 
life.  He  was  cei-tainly  one  of  the  most 
powerful  Senators  of  all  time  and  per- 
haps the  most  dominant  figure  of  the 
Republican  Party  of  the  1960's.  He  was 
counsel  to  Presidents  but,  most  of  all.  he 
regarded  himself  as  a  servant  of  the  peo- 
ple. I  can  honestly  .say  that  along  with 
those  Members  of  his  Party  that  were 
close  to  him.  as  a  Democrat.  I  can  say 
that  I  am  going  to  miss  Ev,  too.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  extending  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Dirksen.  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Baker,  and  the  others  of  his  family. 


REPORT  ON  THE  PROPOSED  CON- 
STITUTIONAL AMENDMENT  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  DIRECT  ELECTION  OF 
PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT. 
BY  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE 
BAR    OF    NEW    YORK 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    VORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Septeinber  11.  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Federal  Legislation  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York 
has  prepared  a  ver>-  thorough  report  cit- 
ing the  need  to  abolish  the  electoral  col- 
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lege  and  change  the  present  presidential 
election  system  in  favor  of  a  direct,  pop- 
ular election. 

The  i-epoit  makes  several  points. 
First,  direct  election  would  eliminate 
the  chance  that  the  popular  vote  winner 
would  not  become  President.  In  the  past, 
there  have  been  three  Presidents  who 
were  elected  although  they  lost  the  popu- 
lar election. 

Second,  direct  election  would  end  the 
inequities  resulting  from  the  allocation 
of  electoral  votes  among  the  States  com- 
bined with  the^'inner-take-all  unit  vote. 
Under  the  present  system  the  number  of 
electoral  votes  allocated  to  the  States  do 
not  reflect  either  increases  in  population 
in  the  States  or  the  voter  tuinout, 
whether  it  be  large  or  small.  And  there 
is  the  discrepancy  in  the  voter-elector 
vote  ratios  of  the  different  States.  For 
instance,  California  has  one  electoral 
vote  for  six  times  the  number  of  voters 
as  in  Alaska. 

Third,  direct  election  would  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  an  election  being  thrown 
into  the  House  where  there  would  be  the 
risk  of  wheeling  and  dealing  and  the  re- 
jection of  the  candidate  who  is  prefened 
by  the  greatest  number  of  voters. 

Finally,  direct  election  would  eliminate 
the  potentially  dangerous  office  of  the 
presidential  elector.  Under  the  present 
system,  an  elector  can  disregard  the  will 
of  his  constituency  and  vote  in  the  elec- 
toral college  for  a  candidate  who  did  not 
receive  the  highest  number  of  votes  in 
his  State.  Dr.  Lloyd  W.  Bailey  of  North 
Carolina  did  just  that  in  1968. 

In  examining  proposed  alternatives  to 
the  present  electoral  college  system — the 
district  plan,  the  proportional  plan,  and 
the  automatic  plan — the  committee 
found  each  inadequate  in  solving  the 
basic  problems. 

The  need  for  election  reform  is  clear, 
and  this  i-eport  marshalls  strong  argu- 
ments for  the  abolishment  of  the  elec- 
toral college. 

Since  the  House  is  now  considering 
House  Resolution  681  to  provide  for  the 
direct  popular  election  of  President  and 
Vice  President.  I  believe  this  report  will 
be  helpful  to  those  Members  who  may 
still  i-equire  persuasion.  I  include  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 
Report    on    the    Proposed    CoKSTrruTiONAL 

AMENDMENT     PROVmiNC     FOR     DniECT     ELEC- 
TION   OF   PRESIDENT   AND  VICE   PRESUJENT 

I  By  the  committee  on  Federal  legislation,  the 
Association  of  tlie  Bar  of  the  city  of  New 
York)  I 

INTRODUCTION       | 

The  1968  election  clearly  demonstrated 
that  the  electoral  college  system  of  electing 
Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents  is  in  need 
of  reform.  The  possibility  of  the  election 
elevating  the  popular-vote  loser  to  the  Presi- 
dency, or  of  a  deal  in  the  electoral  college, 
or  of  an  election  thrown  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  be  decided  under  a  for- 
mula distorting  the  most  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  self-government,  has  served  as  a 
clear  reminder  of  the  inadequacies  of  the 
present  system.  The  election  supported  on 
every  count  the  indictment  rendered  in 
January  1967  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Commission  on  Electoral  College  Reform 
that  the  present  system  is  'archaic,  undemo- 
cratic, complex,  ambiguous  and  dangerovis."  ' 

In   1967   this   Committee   issued   a   report 
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recommending  the  abolition  of  the  electoral 
college  and  the  substitution  of  a  direct-vote 
system.  In  our  report  we  stated  that  direct 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
was  "feasible."  "highly  desirable."  and  "con- 
forms to  modem  concepts  of  democracy  and 
to  the  expectations  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  people."  -  On  May  16.  1967  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York 
adopted  the  following  resolution : 

"Resolved.  That  this  Association  favors  the 
proposal  and  adoption  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  election  of  Pre.sident  and  Vice 
President  which  would  abolt.sh  the  electoral 
college  and  provide  for  the  direct  popular 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent." ■'• 

We  have  reviewed  our  1967  report  In  the 
light  of  the  events  of  1968  and  strongly  be- 
lieve that  the  1968  election  confirms  the  fair- 
ness. Justice  and  wisdom  of  a  system  of  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  We  endorse 
and  urge  adoption  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment embodied  in  S.J.  Res  1,  91st  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  ( 1969 ) .  which  is  co-sponsored  by  Sena- 
tor Birch  Bayh  and  41  other  Senators  and 
which  mcorporateo  the  recommendations 
maffe  byTKe  American  Bar  Association  Com- 
mission on- Electoral  College  Reform.'  This 
proposal  closely  parallels  S.J.  Res  2.  90th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1967).  which  we  dealt  with 
in  our  1967  report.  The  proposed  amendment 
requires  a  popular  plurality  of  at  least  forty 
percent  to  be  elected  President  and  Vice 
President,  and  in  the  event  no  candidate  re- 
ceives that  number,  a  popular  vote  runoff 
between  the  top  two  candidates. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  Incorporate 
herein  and  reaffirm  the  views  expressed  in 
our  1967  report  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
amendment.  There,  we  stated,  among  other 
things,  that — 

"The  40^  runoff  provision  Is  necessary  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  a  relatively  small  mi- 
nority electing  a  President.  It  seems  that,  as 
demonstrated  by  previous  history,  the  likeli- 
hood of  splinter  groups  being  able  to  prevent 
any  candidate  from  getting  at  least  40 ''c.  of 
the  vote  is  extremely  remote,  and  that 
therefore  the  incentive  for  additional  na- 
tional parties  will  remain  scant.  Indeed,  by 
removing  even  the  theoretical  possibility  of 
becoming  President  with,  say  25  r  of  the 
vote,  such  incentive  may  actually  be  lessened. 
While  we  recognize  that  minority  parties 
might  have  some  additional  leverage  If  a 
runoff  were  actually  required  to  be  held, 
there  is  a  high  degree  of  improbability  that 
such  a  runoff  will  ever  be  necessary.  We 
therefore  conclude  that  so  uncertain  a  pros- 
pect of  leverage  in  the  sky'  would  be  un- 
likely to  induce  a  proliferation  of  political 
parties,  particularly  in  view  of  the  manifold 
difficulties,  monetary  and  otherwise,  in  the 
way  of  mounting  a  serious  Presidential  cam- 
paign. In  any  event,  assuming  that  a  state  of 
facts  ever  did  arise  in  which  a  runoff  would 
be  required,  we  regard  the  leverage  that  then 
would  exist  as  less  objectionable  and  danger- 
ous than  the  alternative  which  the  same 
state  of  facts  might  present  in  the  absence 
of  a  runoff  provision:  the  election  of  a  candi- 
date having  the  support  of  only  a  relatively 
small  fraction  of  the  voters,  without  an  op- 
portunity for  the  supporters  of  the  other 
candidates  to  choose  among  the  front- 
runners. 

"We  believe  tnat  40';  is  a  reason  ible  figure 
and  that  a  national  runoff  elect. on  is  the 
most  desirable  manner  oi  selecting  the  win- 
ner in  such  a  ease.  We  see  uo  reason  why  the 
people  should  not  elect  the  President  in  all 
cases.  Any  procedure  involving  a  congres- 
sional vote  risks  the  election  of  a  candidate 
who  would  n  t  be  i.ie  popular  choice  and,  as 
the  ABA  Coi.imission  .stated,  "an  election  in 
Congress  is    ikely  to  involve  poUtical  deals 
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and  pressvires  and  to  place  the  President  in 
a  position  of  indebtedness  to  those  who  voted 
for  him."  We  agree  with  the  ABA  Commission 
that  the  practical  aspects  of  a  runoff  election 
can  be  worked  out."  - 

In  our  1967  report  we  expressed  certain 
minor  reservations  about  the  precise  formu- 
altion  of  S.J.  Res.  2,  90th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess. 
(1967).  S.J.  Res.  1,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
(1969)  meets  almost  all  of  the  Committee's 
objections." 

DIRECT    EIXCTION 

Direct,  popular  election  is  the  only  system 
that  would  eliminate  all  of  the  structural 
flaws  inherent  in  the  electoral  college. 

First,  It  is  the  only  system  that  would 
eliminate  the  ever-present  hazard  that  the 
winner  of  the  popular  vote  will  not  be  the 
electoral  vote  winner.  Three  times  in  our 
history  a  President  has  been  elected  with 
fewer  popular  votes  than  the  losing  candi- 
date." Sixteen  times  a  shift  of  less  than  1% 
of  the  total  popular  vote  cast  would  have 
elevated  the  popular  vote  loser  to  the  Presi- 
dency. Par  a  while  during  the  1968  election, 
it  appeared  that  the  outcome  would  be  at 
odds  with  the  popular  vote.  The  possibility 
of  such  a  misfire  occurring  in  the  future  is 
cause  in  itself  to  justify  the  abolition  of  our 
antique  electoral  college. 

Second,  it  Is  the  only  system  that  would 
eliminate  the  voting  inequities  which  flow 
from  the  method  by  which  electoral  votes 
are  allocated  among  the  states  and  from  the 
operation  of  the  winner-iake-all  laws.  Un- 
der the  system  electoral  votes  are  awarded 
on  a  basis  other  than  population;  population 
changes  occurring  between  decennial  cen- 
suses are  not  reflected  in  the  apportion- 
ment; each  state  casts  a  fixed  number  of 
electoral  votes  regardless  of  voter  turnout;  " 
minority  votes  cast  in  a  state  are  completely 
discarded;  and  voters  of  similar  disposition 
throughout  the  country  are  prevented  from 
pooling  their  popular  votes  across  state  lines. 
The  system  involves  "competing  inequities." 
Small  state  voters  benefit  from  the  fact  that 
all  states  are  entitled  to  three  electoral  votes 
regardless  of  size.  Large  state  voters  benefit 
from  the  unit  rule  whereby  their  states  are 
able  to  award  large  blocs  of  electoral  votes. 

Without  attempting  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  which  of  the  two  inequities  is  great- 
er,' we  believe,  as  we  stated  in  our  1967 
report,  thrit 

"the  timp  is  past  when  we  can  afford  to 
have  a  privileged  position  for  some  classes 
of  voters  built  Into  our  political  structure. 
Since  'one  person,  one  vote'  has  become  a 
most  imptirtant  principle  of  our  voting  struc- 
ture, no  citizen's  vote  should  have  any  more 
weight  than  any  other's — above  all  in  this 
most  important  of  elections."  '" 

Third,  a  popular  vote  system  would  elimi- 
nate the  danger  of  an  election  being  decided 
in  the  electoral  college  by  a  relatively  small 
group  of  electors,  or  being  thrown  Into  the 
House  of  Representatives  under  the  "one 
state,  one  vote"  rule  with  the  consequent 
risk  of  ^heeling  and  dealing  and  the  re- 
jection of  the  candidate  who  is  preferred 
by  the  greatest  number  of  voters.  The  1968 
election,  more  than  perhaps  any  other  elec- 
tion, underscored  the  potential  for  disaster 
and  crisis  that  Inheres  In  the  present  sys- 
tem. If  Pfesident  Nixon  had  lost  California, 
or  the  Stfites  of  Missouri  and  Ohio,  or  three 
border  Sliites,  no  candidate  would  ha\e  had 
a  majoritkf  of  the  electoral  votes.  The  power 
to  c'.ioosel  the  President  wculd  have  shifted 
to  tne  elfectoral  college,  where  Mr.  V/allace 
would  have  had  the  ability  to  choose  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  by  releasing  his  forty-five  electors 
so  that  tiey  could  vote  for  one  of  the  major 
candidate  b.  There  was  mxich  speculation  In 
the  coun  ;ry  at  the  time  that  if  no  major 
candidati  had  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes.  Ml  .  Wallace  would  have  attempted, 
in  the  foi  ly-one  day  period  between  Novem- 
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ber  5  and  December  16,  1968.  to  make  a 
"deal"  under  which  he  would  release  his 
electoral  votes  in  exchange  for  concessions 
on  national  issues  or  for  the  right  to  desig- 
nate persons  for  certain  ofBces."  There  was 
also  speculation  that  Mr.  Wallace's  electors 
would  attempt  to  make  "deals"  on  their  own. 

If  the  election  had  gone  to  Congress  for 
decision,  a  number  of  frightful  poesibiiities 
would  have  emerged.  The  congressional  bal- 
loting would  not  have  commenced  until 
Janitary  6.  1969,  two  weeks  before  Inaugura- 
tion Day.  Success  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  have  required  the  votes  of 
twenty-six.  or  a  majority,  of  the  states.  Under 
the  rules  of  the  House,  the  candidate  winning 
a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  by  a  state  dele- 
gation would  receive  that  state's  vote.  A  state 
would  forfeit  its  vote  if  its  delegation  was 
tied.  Since  Jn  the  current  Congress  Demo- 
crats control  twenty-six  state  delegations 
(five  of  these  states  having  cast  their  elec- 
toral votes  for  Wallace),  Republicans  control 
nineteen,  aiid  five  state  delegations  are  even- 
ly divided,  and  since  a  number  of  congres- 
sional candidates  had  pledged  prior  to  No- 
vember 5,  1668  to  vote  for  the  popular-vote 
winner  in  their  districts,  both  major  candi- 
dates would  have  had  considerable  difficulty 
obtaining  the  required  twenty-six  votes  by 
Inauguration  Day. 

If  the  House  had  failed  to  make  a  choice 
by  January  20,  1969.  the  Vice  President 
chosen  by  the  Senate  would  have  had  to  act 
as  President  until  a  President  was  chosen 
and  qualified.  He  would  likely  have  been 
hesitant  to  make  decisions  or  take  any  real 
initiative  during  his  interregnum.  Moreover, 
the  eventual  choice  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives could  have  restated  in  the  awk- 
ward situation  of  the  country  having  a  Pres- 
ident of  one  party  and  a  Vice  President  of 
another. 

If.  despite  a  large  Democratic  majority,  the 
Senate  had  been  unable  or  unwilling  to 
choose  a  Vice  President  prior  to  a  decision  by 
the  House,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  would 
have  had  to  assume  the  powers  and  duties 
of  President  on  Inauguration  Day  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Succession 
Law  of  1947. 

Fourth,  popular  election  would  abolish  the 
useless  and  potentially  dangerous  office  of 
presidential  elector.  The  ability  of  pledged 
electors  to  vote  against  their  party  nominees 
in  the  electoral  college,  which  was  illustrated 
by  the  defection  of  Dr.  Lloyd  W.  Bailey  of 
North  Carolina  in  our  most  recent  election 
and  by  similar  defections  in  the  elections  of 
1960  and  1956.  makes  a  mockery  of  our  elec- 
tion process,  under  which  electors  are  chosen 
to  reflect,  not  disregard,  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

OBJECTIONS    TO    DIRECT.    POPUL.\R    ELECTION 

We  have  considered  but  fail  to  be  persuaded 
by  any  of  the  objections  made  to  direct,  pop- 
ular election  of  the  President. 

One  objection  that  has  been  made  is  that 
it  poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  two-party 
system.  The  objection  Is  premised  on  the  as- 
sumption, rarely  supported  by  any  documen- 
tation, that  the  electoral  college  system  of 
electing  the  President  substantially  contrib- 
utes to  the  two-party  system.  An  extensive 
body  of  political  research,  brought  to  light 
by  the  American  Bar  Association  Commis- 
sion on  Electoral  College  Reform,  points  to 
numerous  reasons  for  the  two-party  system. '- 
The  electoral  college  is  seldom  mentioned  as 
one   of   these   reasons. 

Among  the  institutional  factors  given  are 
nature  of  the  Presidency  itself,  as  a  single 
member  office,  our  state  party  structure,  and 
the  selection  of  representatives  by  plurality 
vote  from  single  member  districts.  None  of 
these  factors  would  be  altered  by  a  direct- 
vote  system.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that 
direct  election  would  operate  to  strengthen 
the  two-party  system.  It  would  eliminate  the 
inordinate  leverage  that  third  parties  have 
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under  the  present  system,  which  was  dem- 
onstrated most  dramatically  by  the  1968 
election,  and  it  would  provide  incentive  to 
the  minority  pwrty  In  "one-party"  states 
since  every  vote  would  count. 

Another  objection  against  direct,  popular 
election  is  that  It  would  destroy  the  federal 
system.  We  believe  this  objection  was  effec- 
tively answered  by  Senator  Mike  Mansfield 
in  1 96 1   when  he  said : 

"The  Federal  system  Is  not  strengthened 
through  an  antiquated  device  which  has  not 
worked  as  it  was  intended  to  work  when  it 
was  included  in  the  Constitution  and  which. 
If  anything,  has  become  a  divisive  force  in 
the  Federal  system  by  pitting  groups  of 
States  against  groups  of  States.  As  I  tee  the 
Federal  system  in  contemporary  practice  the 
HovTse  of  Representatives  is  the  key  to  the 
protection  of  district  interests  as  district  in- 
terests. Just  as  the  Senate  is  the  key  to  the 
protection  of  State  interests  as  State  inter- 
ests. Tliese  Instrumentalities,  and  particu- 
larly the  Senate,  are  the  principal  constitu- 
tional safeguards  of  the  Federal  system,  but 
the  Presidency  has  evolved  out  of  necessity, 
into  the  principal  political  office,  as  the  courts 
have  become  the  principal  legal  bulwark 
beyond  districts,  beyond  States,  for  safe- 
guarding the  Interests  of  all  the  people  In 
all  the  States.  And  since  such  Is  the  case. 
In  my  opinion,  the  Presidency  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  direct  and  equal  control  of  all 
the  people."  ■' 

It  is  also  argued  that  direct,  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  President  wotild  Involve  endless 
vote  counting  disputes  that  could  delay  the 
outcome  of  the  election  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  This  prgument  ignores  the  fact  that 
under  the  electoral  college  system,  a  few 
popular  votes  can  shift  large  blocs  of  electoral 
votes  and  possibly  change  the  outcome  of 
the  election.  In  a  1968  election,  for  example, 
a  shift  of  approximately  55,000  popular  votes 
In  two  states  would  have  changed  the  out- 
come, while,  if  a  direct  election  system  were 
in  effect,  a  shift  of  approximately  250,000 
votes  would  have  been  required.  In  our  view, 
the  vole  counting  problenas  that  might  be 
encovmtered  under  a  direct  election  system 
are  no  different  in  kind  from  those  that 
potentially  exist  under  any  system  of  elec- 
tion, whether  direct  or  Indirect.  These  mat- 
ters have  been  effectively  dealt  with  In 
popular  elections  of  other  officials  and.  In  our 
opinion,  can  be  handled,  by  appropriate  fed- 
eral and  state  legislation,  in  a  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  President. 

Another  objection  to  direct  election  is 
that  It  would  eliminate  the  one  hold  on 
power  In  the  federal  government  that  the 
urban  population  centers  have.  As  we  noted 
in  our  1967  report: 

"The  dramatic  demographic  changes  of  the 
last  several  generations  lead  us  to  suspect 
that  elimination  of  the  electoral  college  sys- 
stem  would  not  now  produce  any  significant 
change  in  the  type  of  candidate  selected  or  In 
the  way  presidential  campaigns  are  con- 
ducted. Whatever  the  system,  we  doubt  that 
candidates  and  campaigns  appealing  pri- 
marily to  rural  or  small-town  voters  any 
longer  have  any  real  prospect  of  success  in  a 
country  in  which  an  Increasingly  larger 
majority  lives  in  large  cities  or  suburbs  of 
large  cities.''" 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  the  post 
World  War  II  period,  presidential  and  vice 
presidential  candidates  have  come  from  all 
regions  of  the  country  and  from  both  large 
and  small  states.  Many  of  the  candidates 
have  developed  national  reputations  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  service  In  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Under  a  system  of  direct,  popular  election 
all  votes  would  be  Important  Voters  of  simi- 
lar disposition  In  various  states  would  be 
able  to  pool  their  votes,  where,  under  the 
present  system,  the  "wiuner-take-all"  laws 
make  this  impiossible. 
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OTHER    PROPOSALS 

.\  number  of  other  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  are  pending  in 
Congress.  These  fall  into  three  general  cate- 
gories. One  is  the  district  vote  system,  which 
would  require  electors  to  be  chosen  by  the 
people  from  single-member  districts  within 
each  state,  with  two  electors  running  at 
large. '^  The  second,  the  proportional  vote 
system,  would  divide  the  electoral  vote  of 
each  state  in  accordance  with  the  popular 
vote  cast  In  the  state.-»  The  third,  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  automatic  or  unit  vote  pro- 
I>osal,  would  retain  the  "winner-take-all" 
feature  of  the  present  system,  eliminate  the 
oflice  of  presidential  elector,  change  the  man- 
ner of  handling  contingent  elections,  and 
make  other  h,~usekeeplng  lmpro\-ements  in 
the  svstem.  ■ 

In  his  February  20,  1969  message  on  elec- 
toral reform.  President  Nixon  expressed  his 
personal  preference  for  direct  election  but 
said  he  felt  it  had  little  chance  of  passage. '- 
Accordingly,  he  recommended  that  Congress 
consider  a  plan  tliat  would  (i)  abolish  the 
office  of  elector,  (11)  allocate  the  electoral 
votes  "iir  a  manner  that  may  more  clearly 
approximate  the  popular  vote  than  does  the 
present  system",  dU)  make  a  40';  electoral 
vcte  plurality  sufficient  to  choose  a  President, 
and  (iv)  provide  for  a  popular  vote  runoff 
election  between  the  top  two  candidates 
when  no  candidate  has  received  at  least  40'; 
of  the  electoral  vote  in  the  regular  election. 
Of  the  proposals  pending  in  Congress,  only 
the  proportional  and  district  vote  plans 
would  be  able  to  meet  the  President's 
criteria. ■» 

In  our  view,  the  district,  proportional  and 
automatic  vote  proposals  fall  far  short  of 
the  type  of  overhaul  that  is  required.  A 
modern  electoral  system  should  be — indeed, 
must  be— responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people. 
That  is.  it  should  assure  that  the  candi- 
date with  the  most  popular  votes  will  be 
elected,  and  that  every  voter  has  the  same 
chance  to  Influence  the  outcome  of  the  elec- 
tion. As  President  Nixon  himself  noted  dur- 
ing the  presidential  campaign:  'I  think  that 
if  the  man  who  wins  the  popular  vote  Is 
denied  the  Presidency,  the  man  who  gets 
the  Presidency  would  have  very  great  dif- 
ficulty In  governing."  -J 

The  district,  proportional  and  automatic 
vote  proposals  are  deficient  in  a  number  of 
respects.  They  would  leave  open  the  hazard 
of  the  popular  vote  winner  losing  the  elec- 
tion, and  retain  the  inequities  which  neces- 
sarily attach  to  the  formula  by  which  elec- 
toral votes  are  apportioned  among  the  states. 
While  the  district  and  proportional  vote  pro- 
posals would  likely  split  a  state's  electoral 
votes  and  thereby  eliminate  the  Inequity  In 
the  present  system  favoring  the  larger  states, 
they  would  continue  the  two  bonus  votes  ac- 
corded each  state  and.  consequently,  retain 
the  Inequity  favoring  the  smaller  states. 

In  addition,  the  district  vote  system  would 
continue  the  winner-take-all  rule  at  the  dis- 
trict level,  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
popular  vote  loser  in  a  state  to  receive  more 
electoral  votes  than  the  popular  vote  winner, 
and  would  encourage  partisan  interests  to 
gerrymander  electoral  districts  for  political 
advantage.  The  proportional  \-ote  system.  It 
appears,  would  increase  the  influence  of 
"one-party"  states  and  encourage  splinter 
groups  to  disrupt  the  party  structure  by 
plaj-ing  a  greater  role  in  presidential  elec- 
tions. 

In  the  final  analysis,  therefore,  direct,  pop- 
ular election  is  the  only  real  alternative  to 
the  present  system.  We  regard  as  unfortu- 
nate President  Nixon's  view  that  Congress 
should  'concentrate  its  attention  on  for- 
mvUating  a  system"  other  than  direct  elec- 
tion, since  it  could  not  win  the  reqtxlsite 
Congressional  and  state  approval.  There  was 
a  time  when  this  practical  objection  to  direct 
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election  had  merit  'When  that  was  the  case, 
the  proportional  and  district  vote  plans  were 
thoroughly  considered  and  the:-,  defeated. 

We  believe  that  the  climate  of  opinion  in 
the  United  States  has  changed  substantial- 
ly during  recent  years  and  that  direct  elec- 
tion Is  no  longer  an  impractical  "  proposal. 
Public  opinion  i>olIs,  the  results  of  a  poll  of 
state  legislators  conducted  by  Senator  Quen- 
tin  Burdick,-'  the  support  accorded  the  pro- 
posal by  Senators  and  Representatives  of 
both  parties,  from  both  small  and  large 
states,  and  by  such  organizations  as  the 
American  Bar  Association.  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  AFL-CIO.  and  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Business 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  direct  election 
is  capable  of  enactment.  We  are  hopeful  that 
President  Nixon  will  yet  give  his  active  s; up- 
port  to  direct,  popular  election,  since  the 
last  election  has  made  it  clear  that  this  is 
the  only  reform  that  would  be  of  a  lasting 
nature. 

CONCLUSION 

For    the    reasons   stated,    we   support   the 
adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding   for    direct,    popular    election    of    the 
President    and    Vice    President. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Tlie  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation  of 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York;  Eastman  Birkett  Chair- 
man; Thomas  L.  Bryan,  John  F.  Can- 
non, Harvey  P.  Dale.  Nanette  Dembitz, 
Ambrose  Doskow,  John  D.  Feerick.  Rob- 
ert L.  Friedman.  Robert  J  Genlesse. 
Louis  Henkin.  Robert  M.  Kaufman. 
Kenneth  J.  Kwlt.  David  Levltan  Je- 
rome Lewlne,  Arthur  Llman.  Jerome 
Llpper.  James  H.  Lundquist.  Edward  A. 
Miller,  Gerald  Oscar,  Alan  Palwick, 
Leonard  B.  Sand.  Myra  Schubin.  Leon 
Tykulsker.  Irving  Younger. 

FOOTNOTES 

'•  American  Bar  Association,  Electing  the 
President  3-4  (1967). 

-  6  Reports  of  Committees  of  N.Y.C.B.A. 
Concerned  with  Federal  Legislation  9  (1967) 
(herein  referred  to  as  the  1967  Report). 

^22  Record  of  N.Y.C.B.A.  385   (1967). 

*  S.J.  Res.  1  is  substantially  the  same  as 
H.J.  Res.  179.  91st  Cong,  1st  Sess.  (1969), 
which  was  introduced  by  Representative 
Emanuel  Celler.  Accordingly  our  endorsement 
is  equally  applicable  to  H.J.  Res.  179. 

'  1967  Report  14. 

*  It  fails  to  prortde  for  a  new  popular  elec- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  death  of  both  wirailng 
candidates,  which  we  suggested  In  our  1967 
report.  S.J.  Res.  1,  as  did  S.J.  Res.  2.  simply 
leaves  the  matter  to  Congress. 

■  John  Qulncy  Adams,  with  fewer  popular 
and  electoral  votes  than  Andrew  Jackson, 
was  chosen  President  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  election  of  1824.  In  the 
election  of  1876,  Samuel  J.  Tllden  lost  the 
Presidency  by  one  electoral  vote,  although  he 
had  over  250,000  popular  votes  more  than 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  In  1888.  Benjamin  Har- 
rison defeated  Grover  Cleveland,  who  had 
100,000  more  popular  votes. 

'In  the  1968  election,  for  example,  almost 
590.000  more  people  voted  in  Connecticut 
than  in  South  Carolina  and  yet  each  had  8 
electoral  votes.  In  Illinois  over  550.000  more 
people  voted  than  In  Ohio  although  both 
states  have  26  electoral  votes.  The  ratio  of 
electoral  votes  to  voters  was  1  for  27.658  In 
Alaska,  1  for  97,387  In  Arizona,  1  for  124.683 
In  Kansas,  and  1  for  181.289  in  Oalifornla. 

•■  Compare  J.  Thornton.  "An  .Analysis  of 
Electoral  College  Reform.  "  The  Alahamn 
Lawyer  (1968),  with  J.  F.  Banzhaf,  III.  "One 
Man.  3.312  Votes:  A  Mathematical  Analysis  of 
the  Electoral  College,  "  13  Villanoia  Law  Re- 
view 303  (1968). 

'"  1967  Report  13. 

•'  See  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  Septem- 
ber 30,  1968,  at  34,  quoting  an  Intemew  with 
Mr.  Wallace. 
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'^  See  V.  Key,  Jr,,  "Politics,  Parties  and 
Pressure  Groups',  210  (5th  ed.,  1964) :  C. 
Roeslter,  "Parties  and  Politics  m  America". 
8  ( 1962) ;  W.  Goodman,  "The  Two  Party  Sys- 
tem in  the  United  States",  30-32  (1966);  E. 
Schattschnelder,  "Party  Government",  69-84 
(1942);  A.  Slndler,  "Political  Partiee  In  the 
United  States",  50-56  ( 1966) . 
1'  107  Cong.  Rec.  350  ( 1961 ) . 
"  1967  Report  12-13. 

■'•Among  the  district  vote  plans  are  S.J. 
Res.  12.  25,  H.J.  Res.  104,  108.  313,  357,  430, 
440,  478,  517,  530  and  575  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
(1969).  S.J.  Res.  25  would  abolish  the  office 
of  elector. 

•The  proportional  vote  plans  include  S  J. 
Res.  2  4,  33.  H.J.  Res.  19,  34.  97.  192,  298. 
299,  and  345,  91st  Cong.  1st  Sess.   (1969). 

'■•  Included  among  the  automatic  vote  plans 
are  H.J.  Res.  1,  6,  181,  188,  189,  256.  346,  and 
362,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  1 1969) . 

1^115  Ck)ng.  Rec.  H1160   (1969). 

">It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  had  these 
plans  been  in  eflfect  in  1960,  Nixon  would 
have  defeated  Kennedy  for  the  Presidency, 
with  Kennedy  having  more  popular  votes. 
Pierce,  The  Peoples  President.  358-59  (1968). 

™  Quoted  in  Cong.  Q  No.  43.  pt.  2,  2955 
(Oct.  25.  1968). 

-acon?.  Q.  Weekly  Rep.  Dec  16,  1966,  at 
303D. 


TAX  REFORM  BILL  OF    1969 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 


OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  11.  1969 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax  re- 
form bill  of  1969  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the 
most  significant  pieces  of  legislation  to  be 
considered  by  Congress  in  decades. 

Tax  legislation,  however,  is  an  extreme- 
ly complex  subject  and  very  difficult  to 
explain  to  laymen. 

Last  month,  the  Evening  Star  pub- 
lished an  excellent  series  of  articles  on 
the  House  version  of  the  tax  reform 
bill. 

I  have  found  these  articles,  written  by 
Sylvia  Porter,  an  excellent  aid  in  explain- 
ing the  basic  provisions  of  the  House- 
passed  version  of  the  bill,  and  I  am  hap- 
py to  insert  them  in  the  Record  for  the 
use  of  my  colleagues  at  this  point: 
Tax  Reform  Bill  of  1969 — I 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
The   House-passed    1969    Tax    Reform    Bill 
would  hit  hundreds  of  thousands  with  high- 
er taxes  while  offering  future  tax  rate  cuts 
to  all  individual  taxpayers. 

Dozens  of  reform  provisions  would  bar  or 
limit  procedures  now  used  by  millions  in  the 
middle-upper  brackets  to  shelter  income  from 
high  tax  rates.  Many  of  these  reforms  would 
hit  transactions  which  already  have  taken 
place  this  year. 

The  reform  targets  would  range  from  such 
exotic  techniques  as  tax-sheltered  invest- 
ments in  cattle,  oil,  equipment  leasing,  etc. 
In  collaboration  with  The  Research  Insti- 
tute of  America.  I'll  explain  the  proposals, 
pinpoint  their  effective  dates  and,  in  some 
cases,  suggest  what  you  might  do  to  mini- 
mize an  adverse  impact  on  you. 

Most  imi>ortant.  I'll  alert  you  to  the  block- 
busters in  the  bill,  so  you  may  follow  these 
of  personal  importance  as  the  proposals  start 
to  move  next  month  through  the  next 
stages — thegfiiMkte  Finance  Committee,  Sen- 
atejjjB«S?^Senate  Conference  Committee^ to 
final  compromise  form. 

To  hundreds  of  thousands — businessmen, 
professional     men,     entertainers,     athletes. 
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etc. — the  single  most  crucial  change  in  the 
"69  bill  wasn't  even  dreamed  of  when  the 
House  began  the  process  of  tax  loophole  clos- 
ing. It's  not  even  a  'refonni" 

It  is  the  proposed  new  50  percent  tax 
ceiling  on  earned  income— which  would  give 
all  of  you  with  high  earned  income  a  special 
break  for  taxable  years  beginning  after  '69. 
Your  earned  Income  would  not  be  taxed  at 
a  higher  than  50  percent  rate,  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  your  earned  income  or  other 
taxable  income."  Remainirfg  taxable  income 
would  be  taxed  at  regular  rates  up  to  the 
maximum. 

Now  contrast  this  reduced  top  50  percent 
rate  with  the  proposed  ultimate  higher  top 
capital  gains  rate  of  32  >2  percent  and  the 
ultimate  top  regular  rate  of  65  percent.  These 
new  rate  relationships  would  produce  an  ex- 
traordinarily drastic  reshuffling  of  tax  plan- 
ning in  such  key  areas  as  compensation 
plans  for  executives,  tax-sheltered  invest- 
ments (Oil.  cattle,  real  estate,  equipment 
leasing,  etc.),  choice  of  operating  in  a  cor- 
porate or  unincorporated  form,  etc. 

With  the  present  spread  between  a  25  per- 
cent capital  gains  celling  and  a  lop  70  per- 
cent ordinary  income  rate,  millions  have 
good  reason  to  seek  compensation  or  fees  in 
the  form  of  capital  gain;  to  tax  shelter  your 
income  With  investments  that  produce  big 
deductions  now;  to  try  to  operate  as  a  cor- 
poration with  a  top  bracket  of  48  percent, 
etc. 

But  would  you,  an  executive,  try  for  capital 
gain  compensation  that  may  be  deferred, 
"iffy,"  etc.,  just  to  qualify  for  a  32'/2  percent 
top  rate^if  you  had  the  choice  of  receiving 
immediate,  ordinary  cash  compensation 
taxed  at  no  more  than  50  percent? 

Would  the  high  bracket  businessman  or 
professional,  invest  in  cattle,  oil,  etc.,  to 
shield  50  percent  income  now — against  a 
32 '2  percent  tax  on  a  profit  later,  if  the 
profit  does  in  fact  show  up  later? 

The  oflds  are  that  relatively  few  of  you 
would. 

In  summary,  this  one  provision  would  go 
far  toward  ending  gimmickry  in  tax  plan- 
ning. For  example : 

1.  Investing  in  tax  shelters  to  offset  high- 
bracket  earnings  would  be  hard  hit; 

2.  Deferred  compensation  would  have  little 
advantage  for  high-bracket  earners  and 
many  other  fringe  benefits  would  similarly 
lose  value; 

3.  Converting  earned  income  to  capital 
gain  would  be  less  valuable  and  your  method 
of  doing  business  might  be  altered. 

Since  the  50  percent  ceiling  rate  on  earned 
income  would  take  eflfect  in  1970,  imme- 
diate tax  planning  is  called  for. 

To  the  extent  that  you — the  businessman, 
professional,  entertainer  and  the  like  in  a 
high  bracket — can  effectively  push  forward 
vour  income  from  '69  to  '70,  you  might  save 
as  mucH  as  $200  in  taxes  on  every  SI. 000  so 
shifted. 
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Favorable  head  of  household  rates  are  now 
available  to  unmarried  taxpayers  only  if  you 
have  a  child  or  someone  who  qualifies  as  a 
dependent  living  in  your  household  or  if  you 
maintain  a  household  for  a  dependent  father 
or  mother.  The  proposed  law  would  add  the 
following  two  groups  of  taxpayers  to  those 
eligible  for  this  tax  break  in  years  beginning 
after  1969,  assuming  they  are  not  married  at 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year: 

1.  All  widows  and  widowers  whose  spouse 
died  before  the  start  of  the  taxable  year — 
regardless  of  age — who  cannot  qualify  for  the 
svirvlvlng  spwuse  tax  break  described  above. 

2.  Any   individual  who  is  age  35   or  over. 

You  would  not  have  to  maintain  a  house- 
hold for  dependents  to  qualify;  you  would  be 
•Intermediate  tax  rate  individuals." 

Other  major  tax  breaks  are  an  increase 
in  the  standard  deduction  and  a  new  "low 
Income  allowance." 

You  can,  under  present  law.  elect  to  take  a 
standard  deduction  instead  of  itemizing  your 
personal  deductions.  The  maximvim  is  $1,000 
for  married  persons  filing  a  joint  return. 

Under  the  House  reform  bill,  the  stand.ird 
deduction  would  be  increased — and  would 
be  the  larger  of  the  "percentage  standard  de- 
duction" or  the  "low  income  allowance." 
The  percentage  standard  deduction  would  be 
raised  this  way  for  taxable  years  beginning 
after  1969: 


Tax  year  begii 


1970 

1971 

1972.  etc 


ining  in  ■ 


Percent 


Maximum 
amount 


13 
14 
IS 


$1,400 
1,700 
2.000 


The  minimum  standard  deduction  would 
still  be  available  in  1970.  but  it  would  be 
known  as  the  basic  allowance  and  it  would 
be  supplemented  by  an  additional  allow- 
ance— the  two  becoming  the  new  low  income 
allowance.  This  allowance — in  addition  to 
the  $600  for  each  of  the  taxpayer's  exemp- 
tions— would  eliminate  entirely  or  substan- 
tially reduce  the  taxes  of  millions  In  low 
brackets. 

For  instance,  a  married  couple  with  four 
children  and  income  of  $4,650  now  pays 
$39  in  tax  on  a  Joint  return;  they  would  pay 
nothing.  Here  is  how  the  low  income  allow- 
ance would  benefit  taxpayers  in   1970: 


If  number  of 
exemption 

is— 

No  tax  j(  income 
is  under— 

Tax  cut  if  income 
is  under— 

$1,700 

$3,300 

2,300 

3.700 

8 V 

- 

2.900 
";.                 3.  MO 
4,100 
4.700 
5. 300 
5.900 

4.100 
4.500 
4,900 
5.300 
5,700 
6.100 

fkx.  Reform  Bill  of  1969 — II 

One  of  the  most  indefensible  injustices  in 
the  income  tax  laws — the  discrimination 
against  the  widow,  the  widower,  other  single 
taxpayers^would  be  wiped  out  or  drastically 
reduced  by  the  House-passed  tax-reform  bill. 

If  you  would  be  eligible  for  this  proposed 
tax  break,  follow  this  change  through  Con- 
gress. 

If  yott  are  a  widow  or  widower,  you  can  get 
the  benefits  of  income  splitting  tax  rates — 
just  as  married  couples  do — if  you  have  a  de- 
pendent child  llrtng  in  your  household. 
Under  current  law,  this  break  is  available 
only  in  the  two  years  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  year  your  spouse  dies. 

Under  the  House  bill,  for  years  beginning 
after  1969,  you  would  continue  to  receive  the 
full  benefits  of  income  splitting  and  use  the 
Joint  retiu-n  rates  as  long  as  you  maintain 
a  home  which  serves  as  a  household  for  a  de- 
pendent child. 


Tax  Reform  Bill  of  1969— IU 
If  you  have  been  investing  over  the  years 
in  search  of  capital  gains  to  be  taxed  at 
comparatively  favorable  rates,  be  warned 
now— the  tax  reform  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  would  hit  you  hard. 

Much  of  the  tax  savings  individuals  have 
obtained  from  capital  gains  would  be  cut. 
much  of  the  lax  benefit  obtained  from 
capital  losses  would  be  reduced,  some  of  the 
capital  gams  breaks  you  have  been  able  to 
use  would  be  wiped  out.  the  spread  between 
the  ultimate  top  tax  on  capital  gains  and  the 
ultimate  top  tax  on  earned  income  would  be 
nt.rrowed  to  17 'i  percent. 

Preliminary  soundings  suggest  that  despite 
intensive  lobbying  by  the  securities  industry 
and  businessmen  directly  affected,  the  Sen- 
ate will  go  along  with  the  slap  at  capital  gains 
benefits.  Here  are  the  major  proposals: 

1.  Under  today's  law.  only  50  percent  of 
a  long-term  gain  is  subject  to  tax,  and  the 
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tax  rate  on  this  50  percent  cannot  exceed 
50  percent.  The  result  Is  a  26  percent  tax 
ceiling  on  the  full  gain,  exclusive   of  sur- 
charge. 
For  sales  and  dispositions  made  after  July 

25.  1969,  this  maximum  alternative  tax  cell- 
ing would  be  removed — a  blow  to  anybody 
in  the  over  50  percent  tax  bracket. 

The  maximum  tax  on  long-term  capital 
gains  would  go  to  35  percent  under  current 
rates,  before  surcharge,  and  even  higher  with 
a  surcharge.  When  the  proposed  Individual 
tax  rate  cuts  take  full  effect  and  the  svu-- 
charge  ends,  the  maximum  capital  gains  tax 
rate  would  Isecome  32 'j  percent — against  25 
percent  today. 

2.  The  alternative  capital  gains  tax  rate 
for  corporations  would  be  raised  from  to- 
day's 25  percent  to  30  percent  before  sur- 
charge. Corporations  with  taxable  incomes 
of  $25,000  or  less  would  still  pay  at  the 
22  percent  rate.  Corporations  with  over  825,- 
000  would  be  subject  to  the  new  30  percent 
maximum.  The  effective  date  would  be  after 
July  31,  1969. 

3.  Under  today's  law,  long-term  capital 
gains  can  be  realized  on  capital  assets  held 
for  more  than  six  months.  This  would  be 
lengthened  to  a  holding  period  of  more  than 
12  months.  The  effective  date  would  be  years 
beginning  after  July  25.  1969. 

4.  Under  today's  law.  an  individual  who 
has  an  excess  of  net  long-term  capital  losses 
over  net  short-term  capital  gain,  can  deduct 
such  losses  dollar-for-dollar  from  ordinary 
income   tip    to    $1,000   each   year. 

This  would  be  changed  to  permit  only  50 
percent  of  net  long-term  capital  losses  over 
net  short-term  capital  gains  to  be  used  to 
reduce  ordinary  income.  The  unused  50  per- 
cent could  not  be  carried  over;  it  would  be 
lost.  But  you  could  continue  to  deduct  short- 
term  capital  losses  in  full.  The  effective  date: 
years  beginnine  after  July  25.  1969. 

However,  net  long-term  capital  losses  car- 
ried over  from  a  year  beginning  before  July 

26,  1969  would  not  be  subject  to  the  new 
reduction  by  50  percent  for  long-term  capital 
losses  applied  against  $1,000  of  ordinary  in- 
come each  year.  You  could  continue  to  de- 
duct these  carried-over  long-term  losses,  to 
the  extent  not  offset  against  capital  gain,  dol- 
lar-for-dollar as  at  present  up  to  $1,000  of 
ordinary   income   each   year. 

5.  Other  blows:  lump  sum  distributions 
from  employe  benefit  plans  would  be  taxed 
at  least  partly  as  ordinary  income;  sales  of 
letters,  memoranda,  by  persons  who  created 
them  would  result  in  ordinary  income;  live- 
stock would  have  to  be  held  longer  to  qualify 
for  capital  gain.  This  is  real  tax  reform. 

Tax  Reform  Bill  of  1969 — IV 

As  far  as  the  majority  of  middle-income 
taxpayers  is  concerned,  tax  relief,  if  any,  in 
the  1969  tax  reform  bill  is  far  in  the  future. 

President  Nixon  has  said  that  he'is  "dis- 
appointed" by  the  House  action  on  his  "reve- 
nue recommendations  ";  Treasury  Secretary 
Kennedy  has  gone  beyond  this  and  has 
warned  that  the  administration  will  oppose 
some  of  the  House  tax  proposals  when  they 
are  taken  up  in  the  Senate  next  month; 
there  is  mounting  criticism  that  the  House- 
voted  tax  cuts,  totaling  $9.2  billion  through 
1972,  would  endanger  essential  federal 
spending. 

The  widely  heralded  tax  relief  is  mighty 
"Iffy"  In  addition  to  being  well  in  the  future. 

For  calendar  1969.  there  would  be  no  rate 
cuts.  The  surcharge  already  has  been  ex- 
tended at  10  percent  to  yearend.  and  the 
House  biU  would  continue  it  at  5  percent  to 
mid-1970.  Actually,  you  probably  would  pay 
more  in  taxes  in  calendar  1969  than  in  1968 
because  of  the  higher  10  percent  surcharge 
rate  throughout  the  year. 

For  calendar  years  beginning  In  1970.  high 
income  individuals  would  get  the  benefit  of 
the  50  per  cent  tax  celling  on  earned  income: 
many  low  Income   taxpayers  would   get  the 
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benefit  of  the  bigger  standard  deduction  and 
the  low  Income  allowance;  single  persons  35 
or  over  and  all  widows  and  widowers  would 
get  major  tax  rate  breaks. 

Not  until  calendar  years  beginning  In  1971 
and  1972  would  all  of  us  get  tax  rate  cuta 
working  out  to  about  6  per  cent.  The  top  rate 
would  be  cut  from  the  current  70  per  cent  to 
65  per  cent  for  taxable  years  beginning  after 
1971. 

Here  Is  a  table  which  suggests  how  you 
might  be  affected   (surcharge  not  Included). 

If  you  are  single,  under  35  or  married  filing 
separately  .  .  . 

|ln  parcenti 


Your  taxable 
bracltet  is— 

1^ 

1971 
rate 

1972 
rate 

$6,000  to  $8,000 

25 
36 
48 
55 
62 

24.0 
35.0 
46.0 
52.5 
60.0 

23 

$12,000  to  $14,000  

$20,000  to  $22,000 

$32,000  to  $38,000 

$50,000  to  $60,000 

•- 

34 
44 

50 
58 

If  you  are  married  filing  jointly  or  surviv- 
ing spouse  .  .  . 

[In  percent) 


Your  taxable 
bracket  is— 

You  pay 

1969-70 
rat* 

1971 
rats 

1972 
rate 

$6,000  to  $8,000        

19 

18.5 
24.0 
31.0 
41.0 
48.5 

18 

J12,000  to  $16,000 

$20,000  to  $24,000 

$32,000  to  $36.000 

$44,000  to  $52,000 

25 
32 
42 
50 

23 
30 
40 
47 

If  you  are  head  of  household,  single  35  or 
over,  widows  or  widowers  .  .  . 

|ln  percent) 


Your  taxable 
bracket  is— 

You  pay 

1969-70 

rate 

1971 
rate 

1972 
rate 

$C  000  to  $8,000       

22 

21.5 
29.5 

38,5 
46.5 
54.5 

21 

$12,000  to  $14,000 

$20,000  to  $22,000 

$32,000  to  $36.000 

$50,000  to  $52,000 

'      31 

40 
48 
56 

28 
37 
45 
53 

Another  area  in  which  tax  relief  is  promised 
starting  for  years  after  1969  Involves  moving 
expenses.  In  essence,  the  House  bill  would 
liberalize  the  present  definition  of  mo\lng 
expenses  to  include  these  three  new  cate- 
gories: pre-move  house-hunting  costs;  tem- 
porary living  expenses  at  new  principal  Job 
location;  cost  of  selling  the  old  residence, 
buying  a  new  residence  or  terminating  a 
lease. 

Still  other  changes  would  not  only  make 
tax  reduction  through  income  averaging 
available  to  many  more  taxpayers  but  would 
also  greatly  simplify  your  income  averaging 
computations.  The  effective  date  would  be 
taxable  years  beginning  after  1969. 

The  proposed  relief  is  not  to  be  sneezed 
at — but  its  liardly  the  immediate  bonanza 
the  headUnes  of  recent  days  have  suggested. 

Tax  Reform  Bill  of  1969 — V 

Historians  may  argue  for  years  whether  the 
1969  tax  reform  drive  was  set  off  by  the  dis- 
closure that  no  federal  income  tax  at  all  was 
paid  on  155  tax  returns  with  more  than  $200.- 
000  of  income  in  1967  or  whether  this  out- 
rage simply  added  to  the  wide  resentment 
over  the  tax-cost  of  living  squeeze.  No  mat- 
ter— the  fact  is  that  the  1969  bill,  as  passed 
by  the  House,  would  end  or  drastically  curtail 
many  of  the  tax  saving  maneuvers  that  the 
wealthy  avoiders  of  taxes  have  been  using 
with  such  success 

Thus,  the  advantages  of  capital  gains 
would  be  cut  The  various  benefits  of  paying 
executives  deferred  compensation  or  re- 
•jtricted  stock  would  be  limited  or  almost  en- 
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tlrely  disappear.  The  varloue  tax  sheltered 
Investments  that  produce  current  deductions 
for  oil.  cattle,  real  estate,  eqxilpment  leasing 
woiUd  have  only  limited  value  compared  to 
their  present  usefulness.  Exempt  interest 
from  state  and  local  bonds  would  no  longer 
provide  absolutely  complete  tax  shelter. 

Since  each  of  the  reforms  would  strike  only 
a  relatively  limited  group,  l|iere  is  only  a  brief 
summary  of  the  provision* 

Deferred  compensation  over  $10,000  a  year 
would  be  taxed  at  the  rates  in  effect  when 
earned,  although  the  tax  could  be  deferred 
until  the  compensation  was  paid. 

A  mirUmum  tax  would  have  to  be  paid 
despite  the  taxpayers  otherwise  tax  sheltered 
Income.  Exempt  interest,  farm  losses  and 
capital  gains  would  be  used  in  computing 
the  "limit  on  tax  preferences  "  (LTP)  which 
would  determine  the  tax. 

Taxes,  interest  and  other  personal  itemized 
deductions  would  become  pain.ly  nondeducti- 
ble in  proportion  to  an  Individual's  tax  pref- 
erences. 

Interest  over  $25,000  attributable  to  in- 
vestment indebtedness  would  be  deductible 
only  to  the  extent  of  investn^ent  income 
and  capital  gains. 

Restricted  stock  and  other  property  given 
to  an  executive  or  employe  generally  wouldn't 
produce  any  tax  break. 

Installment  basis  reporting  would  be 
limited  where  payments  are  not  spread  over 
the  installment  period  and  where  the  debt 
can  be  easily  traded. 

Charitable  contributions  would  be  sub- 
stantially changed.  Deductions  for  appre- 
ciated property  would  be  limited;  the  maxi- 
mum deduction  would  be  raised  to  50  per- 
cent, but  unlimited  deductions  would  be 
phased  out:  bargain  sales  to  chanty  would 
lose  part  of  their  tax  benefit,  etc. 

Farm  losses  used  to  convert  ordinary  in- 
come into  capital  gain  would  be  hit:  livestock 
would  be  subject  to  depreciation  recapture 
and   major   benefits  would   be  restricted. 

The  use  of  depreciation  as  a  tax  shelter 
would  generally  be  restricted.  Speedy  depre- 
ciation of  real  estate  would  be  limited  to  new 
buildings  and  only  new  housing  could  use 
the  best  breaks. 

The  tax  advantages  of  private  foundations 
would  be  cut  and  theu  activities  would  he 
strictly  regulated.  All  would  have  to  pay  a 
7 "-2  percent  tax  on  their  investment  income. 
The  oil  and  gas  percentage  depletion  would 
be  reduced  from  27 1 2  percent  to  20  percent 
and  the  percentage  depletion  rates  for  other 
natural  resources  also  would  be  cut  for  years 
beginning  after  July  22,  1969 

State  and  mumcipal  bonds  could  be  issued 
as  taxable  obligations  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment making  up  part  of  the  extra  cost 
The  lobbies  are  now  descending  on  Con- 
gress. Before  reaching  President  Nixon's  desk, 
the  bill  will  be  drastically  re-written. 

These  five  columns  have  been  designed  to 
help  taxpayers  participate  in  this  develop- 
ing debate. 


THE  HONORABLE  BARRATT  OHARA 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENT.\TI\"ES 

Wednesday,  September  3.  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  words  said  here  today  about 
the  Honorable  Barratt  O'Hara  pale  into 
nothingness  when  compared  with  the 
deeds  of  the  man  himself.  Barratt  was 
a  truly  good  friend  and  we  all  feel  his 
loss  greatly.  What  a  life  this  great  man 
had — decorated  soldier.  sp>ortswnter, 
scrappy  and  successful  criminal  at- 
torney,  elected   State   official,   explorer. 
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newspaper  editor  and  author,  movie  pro- 
ducer, radio  performer  and,  at  an  age 
when  most  men  are  thinking  about  re- 
tirement. Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. At  66  years  of  age  Barratt 
came  to  this  body  and  for  18  years  he  was 
one  of  its  outstanding  Members — as  a 
legislator  and  as  a  man.  He  was  a  keen 
defender  of  the  oppressed  and  many, 
many  times  lent  his  sharp  mind  and  wit 
to  causes  of  the  underdog.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  a  champion  of  the  struggling  new 
nations  of  that  continent.  He  was  a 
warm  man,  a  friendly  man;  a  man  ever 
ready  to  help  or,  should  the  need  be,  to 
fight.  I  consider  myself  fortunate.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  have  known  Barratt  O'Hara 
for  many  years  and  to  call  him  friend. 
In  fact,  one  of  my  fondest  possessions  is 
an  autographed  copy  of  the  book  he 
wrote  on  prize  fighting,  "From  Figg  to 
Johnson."  Barratt  O'Hara  is  gone  now 
and  we  probably  will  not  see  his  like 
again,  but  we  were  indeed  fortunate  to 
know  such  a  man  at  all.  To  his  sons  and 
family  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 
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To  Mrs.  Fay  and  surviving  members  of 
his  family  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  heartfelt  condolences. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  P 
FAY 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 
1"N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  11.  1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
deeply  shocked  and  saddened  over  the 
unexpected  passing  of  the  very  able  and 
gracious  Irish  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  William  Patrick 
Fay. 

It  was  just  a  few  weeks  ago  that  I 
hosted  a  luncheon  in  his  honor  in  the 
House  Restaurant  and  it  was  a  distinct 
privilege  for  me  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  this  outstanding  diplo- 
mat. His  warmth  and  dignity  reflected 
great  credit  on  the  Irish  Republic  and  he 
did  much  during  his  service  in  Washing- 
ton to  strengthen  those  bonds  of  friend- 
ship which  exist  between  his  country  and 
oiu-  own. 

With  our  mutual  good  friend.  Dr.  Ping 
Chen,  we  enthusiastically  discussed  Dr. 
Chen's  succe.ssful  "Ireland  project.  ' 
which  enabled  19  American  students 
from  Eastern  Illinois  University  and 
other  universities  to  travel  to  Dublin  for 
summer  studies. 

I  particularly  cherish  the  authorita- 
tive study  on  Dublin.  Ireland's  capital, 
by  the  Honorable  Desmond  Guinness, 
president  of  the  Georgian  Society,  which 
the  Ambassador  sent  to  me  as  a  souvenir 
of  our  meeting. 

Ambassador  Fay  told  me  that  he  vei-y 
much  looked  forward  to  visiting  Hawaii, 
and  I  deeply  regret  that  nov.-  I  will  not 
be  able  to  extend  the  special  aloha  of 
our  Island  State  to  this  illustrious  repre- 
sentative of  the  Emerald  Isle. 

I  treasure  my  brief  but  warm  friend- 
ship with  Ambassador  Fay  and  feel  a 
keen  sense  of  loss  over  his  death.  Indeed, 
the  entire  world  community  has  lost  a 
valued  citizen. 


HIGH  HOLIDAYS  5730 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  11.  1969 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Septem- 
ber 13  is  a  significant  day  for  those  of  the 
Jewish  faith  for  it  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  Jewish  religious  New  Year  5730. 

I  am  happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  and  my  constituents  and  friends 
of  the  Jewish  faith  in  observing  the 
advent  of  the  Jewish  high  holidays  be- 
ginning with  Rosh  Hashanah  on  Septem- 
ber 13  and  ending  with  Yom  Kippur  on 
September  27. 

Rosh  Hashanah  is  a  most  solemn  day. 
distinguished  by  reflection,  prayer,  and 
penitence.  It  is  a  holy  day  on  which  Jews 
all  over  the  world  assemble  in  synagogues 
to  ask  God's  forgiveness  for  man's  sin 
and  to  pray  for  the  unification  of  man- 
kind. "Unite  all  of  us  in  the  bond  of 
brotherhood"  is  the  beginning  of  one  of 
the  beautiful,  thousand-year-old  prayers 
associated  with  this  holy  day. 

On  Rosh  Hashanah.  or  New  Year,  the 
.shofar,  or  ram's  horn,  is  sounded.  The 
blowing  of  the  ram's  horn  on  this  day 
has  a  deep  symbolism.  It  is  considered  so 
important  that  the  day  has  been  called 
"the  day  of  the  clarion  call."  Only  a  man 
of  outstanding  character  is  permitted  to 
sound  the  shofar,  and  its  shattering 
sound  is  meant  to  awaken  man's  con- 
science to  renew  his  faith  and  to  return 
to  God. 

September  27,  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
or  Yom  Kippiu-.  is  always  observed  sol- 
emnly. It  is  the  climax  of  10  days  of 
penitence  with  which  the  Jewish  New 
Year  commences.  This  is  the  most  sacred 
day  of  all— for  on  this  day  the  Lord 
judges  each  individual.  Jews  fast  all  day, 
confess  and  repent,  and  ask  forgiveness 
from  the  Lord  and  from  their  fellow 
man.  In  turn,  they  freely  forgive  their 
neighbors  and  look  forward  to  a  good 
new  life. 

The  Jewish  tradition  of  setting  apart 
1  day  in  every  year  to  concentrate  to 
their  utmost  ability  on  the  spiritual  ad- 
vancement of  man  is  without  parallel 
in  the  histoiT  of  humanity.  And  the  fact 
tliat  for  thousands  of  years  Jews  all 
over  the  world  have  united  in  prayer  and 
repentence  on  the  very  same  day  is  im- 
measurable in  its  significance,  particu- 
larly when  one  realizes  the  impediments 
that  have  been  placed  in  the  way  of 
Jewish  religious  observances  and  the  op- 
pressive religious  persecution  to  which 
the  Jews  have  been  subjected  for  cen- 
turies. 

Denial  of  freedom  to  worship,  wher- 
ever and  whenever  it  occurs,  is  a  crime 
against  our  common  humanity  and  a 
violation  of  the  noblest  aspirations  of 
the  spirit  of  man.  In  recent  years  the 
Soviet  Union  has  imposed  severe  restric- 
tions  on   the   religious   freedom   of   the 
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Jews  residing  within  the  Soviet  Union. 
Therefore,  when  the  91st  Congress  con- 
vened in  January  1969,  I  introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  80.  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  against  the  persecution 
of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  because  of 
their  religion  By  the  passage  of  this  res- 
olution, we  shall  reaffirm  to  the  Soviets 
and  to  all  nations  our  belief  that  man- 
kind the  world  over  has  the  inherent  and 
inalienable  right  to  ieligiou.s  freedom. 

During  the  celebration  of  the  Jewish 
high  holidays,  we  recall  once  again  the 
suffering  endured  by  the  Jewish  people, 
and  mankinds  conscience  cries  out 
again.st  the  betrayal  of  human  rights 
which  they  have  tragically  experienced. 
In  the  coming  year.  I  do  hope  that  the 
Jewish  people  may  have  freedom  from 
persecution  and  may  enjoy  peace  and 
prosperity. 

As  the  Congressman  for  the  Seventh 
District  of  Illinois,  where  many  of  my 
friends  and  constituents  of  the  Jewish 
faith  reside,  I  take  great  pleasure,  with 
the  advent  of  the  high  holidays  5730, 
in  extending  my  greetings  and  best 
wishes  to  them  for  the  new  year. 


NATION  NEEDS  DRASTIC  WELFARE 
OVERHAUL 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or    LOUI.S1ANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  11.  1969 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  Or- 
leans Times-Picayune  recently  published 
an  excellent  editorial  commenting  on 
President  Nixon's  recent  proposal  to 
overhaul  the  Nation's  welfare  system. 

This  is  an  extremely  perceptive  edito- 
rial, presenting  some  timely  and  incisive 
thoughts  on  this  subject.  I  am  therefore 
inserting  it  in  the  Record  and  calling  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Nation    .Needs    Drastic    Welfare 
Overhaul 

It  is  easy  to  agree  with  President  Nixon 
thai  the  welfare  system  is  ripe  for  overhaul. 
Whose  welfare  the  present  structure  benefits 
has  always  been  obscure. 

Not  the  abysmally  poor,  surely,  whether  In- 
dividuals or  femily  units.  Not  urban  centers 
or  states  either,  for  they  find  their  troubles 
compounded.  And  not  the  vast  middle  class 
which  bears  most  of  the  growing  costs  of  wel- 
fare without  seeing  any  improvement. 

While  there  will  be  ready  agreement  with 
the  President  over  the  necessity  for  drastic 
change,  whether  it  be  called  junking  or  refor- 
mation, at  the  point  of  methodology  the  har- 
mony of  opinion  departs. 

In  a  nation  so  able  in  thinking  out  mat- 
ters of  science  and  technology,  the  lack  of 
clear  thinking  on  the  plight  of  the  poor  and 
the  turning  of  social  liabilities  into  social  ^- 
sets  has  been  appalling. 

The  welfare  system  has  long  been  sterile, 
bankrupt  in  its  outlook.  The  best  it  could 
hope  for  is  successive  welfare  generations. 

Instead  of  the  required  transfusion  of  fresh 
thinking  and  approaches,  the  easy  out  at  all 
levels — federal,  state  and  city — has  been  to 
substitute  hypodermics  of  growing  appropri- 
ations to  keep  a  hopelessly  unworkable  sys- 
tem alive.  And  this  is  not  to  say  the  funding 
was  ever  adequate. 

Mr    Nixon's  plans  for  fixed  basic  incomes 
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for  the  poor,  turning  more  federal  revenues 
to  states,  and  returning  manpower  programs 
to  states  and  localities  will  not  necessar- 
ily be  recognizable  in  what  Is  finally  enacted 
by  Congress. 

Whatever  does  emerge,  the  price  tag  will 
be  costly  by  the  standard  of  past  budgetary 
criteria.  But  in  terms  of  today's  wasted  man- 
power potential,  erosion  of  social  values  and  a 
perpetuation  of  a  feeling  of  frustration  and 
hopelessness,  what  could  approach  the  ter- 
rible cost  of  the  present  grossly  malfunc- 
tioning welfare  system? 


THE  FAA'S  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
ANOTHER  AIR  TRAGEDY 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  11,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tues- 
day's fatal  crash  of  a  student-piloted 
small  plane  and  a  jet  airliner  with  82 
persons  near  Indianapolis  is  another 
black  mark  on  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration's spotty  record  in  the  field 
of  air  safety. 

The  crash  occurred  under  ideal  flying 
conditions.  It  could  have  been  averted. 
Had  the  small  plane  been  under  positive 
control  of  the  FAA's  control  tower  at 
Weir-Cook  Municipal  Airport,  83  persons 
would  be  alive  today  and  a  multi-million- 
dollar  jet  aircraft  would  not  be  reduced 
to  random  bits  of  scrap  metal. 

The  FAA,  either  because  of  bureau- 
cratic hardening  of  the  arteries  or  just 
plain  fear  of  incurring  the  displeasure 
of  one  segment  of  the  aviation  industry, 
has  repeatedly  turned  away  my  demands 
that  it  use  its  regulatory  powers  to  con- 
trol the  dangerous  mix  of  small,  slow,  and 
often  inadequately  equipped  general 
aviation  planes  and  the  larger  faster 
commercial  airliners.  Tuesday's  crash 
makes  it  imperative  that  the  FAA  take 
immediate  action  to: 

First,  institute  positive  control  on  air- 
craft using  or  flying  over  airports  serving 
commercial  airlines ; 

Second,  ban  all  student  pilots  from 
such  air  space:  and 

Tliird,  set  plane  capability  and  pilot 
proficiency  standards  so  the  inexperi- 
enced pilot  and  the  inadequately 
equipped  plane  can  be  kept  out  of  con- 
gested air  corridors  and  airports. 

The  Air  Line  Pilots  Association  yester- 
day expressed  its  concern  ai.i  its  rec- 
ommendations on  this  problem  to  the 
FAA.  and  I  present  herewith  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Record  a  copy  of  ALPA's  let- 
ter to  FAA  Administrator  Shafifer: 

Air  Line  Pilots  Association. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  10,  1969. 
John  H.  Shaffer, 

Administrator.  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Administrator:  On  March  9,  1967 
a  mid-air  collision  between  a  Douglas  DC-9 
and  a  Beach  Baron  Model  55  occurred  6.5 
miles  northwest  of  Urbana,  Ohio  and  26 
people  died. 

On  September  9,  1969  a  mid-air  collision 
occurred  between  an  Allegheny  DC-9  and  a 
Cessna  140  near  Indianapolis.  Indiana  and 
83  people  died.  The  Air  Line  Pilots  Associa- 
tion participated  in  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board's  investigation  into  the 
cause  of  the  Urbana,  Ohio,  accident  and  on 
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October  19.  1967.  Issued  a  report  of  Its  find- 
ings, a  copy  of  which  was  forwarded  to  the 
then  Administrator,  William  F.  McKee,  on 
that  date.  The  report  of  the  Air  Line  Pilots 
Association  made  the  following  two  recom- 
mendations to  prevent  similar  accidents: 

"1.  That  air  traffic  in  areas  of  poor  radar 
coverage  be  curtailed  or  routed  around  it. 

"2.  That  all  aircraft  operating  In  terminal 
areas  be  required  to  be  In  contact  with  the 
appropriate  control  facility  before  proceed- 
ing within  thirty  miles  of  the  area." 

No  action  was  taken  by  the  AdmimEtrator 
to  Invoke  either  of  these  recommendations. 
After  two  years  the  same  situation  exists  and 
w-e  have  experienced  another  mid-air  colli- 
sion which  has  taken  the  lives  of  many  more 
members  of  the  traveling  public. 

If  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  had 
Implemented  either  recommendation  made 
by  ALPA,  the  possibility  of  this  latest  mld-alr 
collision  would  have  been  tremendously  re- 
duced and  most  probably  the  accident  would 
not  have  happened.  The  FAA's  bewildering 
cries  of  lack  of  finances  to  improve  the  safety 
of  airline  travel  are  not  valid  In  this  instance, 
since  procedural  changes  are  all  that  are  re- 
quired and  as  such  would  not  cost  one  red 
cent. 

The  admittedly  poor  situation  which  per- 
mitted the  Urbana,  Ohio  accident  has  not 
been  improved  and  only  good  fortune  has  de- 
layed a  second  mid-air  disaster  for  32 
months. 

Unless  immediate  action  Is  taken  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  to  prevent 
the  operation  of  aircraft  in  areas  of  poor,  or 
non-existent,  radar  coverage  and  to  prevent 
the  intrusion  of  unknown  aircraft  into  high 
density  approach  areas,  raid-air  collisions 
will  most  certainly  continue  to  occur. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  R.  McDonald, 
ALPA,  Region  III  Accident  Investigator. 


THE  RESERPINE  DEFECTIVENESS 
STUDY  EMPHASIZES  IMPORTANCE 
OF  FDA  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR 
DRUG  ANALYSIS  AT  ST.  LOUIS 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  11,  1969 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  now 
making  public  an  important  report  on  a 
national  study  it  has  conducted  at  the 
National  Center  for  Drug  Analysis  in  St. 
Louis  on  the  quality  and  reliability  of  the 
output  of  58  firms  producing  the  impor- 
tant prescription  drug  Reserpine,  which 
is  used  for  lowering  blood  pressure,  pro- 
ducing a  calming  effect,  and  slowing  the 
pulse  rate. 

This  study  shows  a  rather  dramatic 
improvement  in  the  situation  when  com- 
pared to  the  results  of  a  similar  study 
made  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion in  1967.  But  the  latest  surv'ey  also 
shows  that  significant  ntunbers  of  de- 
fective Reserpine  tablets  have  been  get- 
ting out  into  the  market. 

Tliere  is  reassurance  in  the  FDA  po- 
sition that  the  degree  of  defectiveness  in 
potency  in  the  samples  which  deviated 
from  USP  standards,  is  not  regarded  as 
a  hazard  to  health.  Nevertheless,  and 
consideiing  the  fact  that  87  percent  of 
the  formulators  vhose  products  were 
tested  were  able  to  meet  specifications 
and  comply  with  the  USP  standards  for 
Reserpine,  the  patient  dependent  upon 
this  drug — or  upon  any  other  drug  pre- 
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scribed  by  a  doctor  to  achieve  an  antici- 
pated result  based  on  the  doctor's  imder- 
standing  of  the  drug's  purity  and 
strength — shoiUd  be  assiu-ed  that  the 
product  he  is  being  sold  is,  in  100  percent 
of  cAses,  exactly  what  the  doctor  ordered. 

In  the  case  of  Reserpine.  as  demon- 
strated by  the  findings  in  the  St.  Louis 
testing  of  all  brands  on  the  market  at 
the  time  the  samples  were  collected,  this 
assurance  has  not  been  present. 

The  USP  standard  for  Reserpine  calls 
for  potency  ranging  between  90  and  110 
percent  of  declared  active  ingredient.  In 
the  1967  survey,  several  samples  were 
found  to  be  superpotent.  and  were  des- 
ignated as  moderate  to  serious  hazards; 
the  lots  from  which  they  came  were  sub- 
sequently called  back  from  the  market. 
No  superpotent  samples  were  discovered 
in  the  latest  survey.  But  35  of  956  sam- 
ples tested,  or  3.7  percent,  were  found 
defective,  mostly  for  subpotency;  these 
were  found  in  10  of  the  154  "batches"  in- 
cluded in  the  test,  for  a  batch  defective- 
ness rate  of  6.5  percent. 

Of  the  58  firms  whose  products  were 
found  on  sale  at  the  time  the  samples 
were  collected  across  the  coimtry,  eight 
were  found  to  have  produced  substand- 
ard tablets.  These  eight  firms  produced 
more  than  13  percent  of  the  Reserpine 
manufactured  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  survey.  The  technical  details  of 
the  test  methods,  the  names  of  the  firms 
involved,  and  the  batch-by-batch  test  re- 
sults for  each  firm  are  included  in  the 
report. 

DRtTG  TESTING  TECHNIQUES  AT  ST.  LOUIS 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
was  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  m  the 
previous  survey,  in  1967.  the  defective- 
ness rate  of  the  samples  tested  was  9.4 
percent  compared  with  the  latest  sur- 
vey's 3.7  percent.  Of  course,  this  is  a 
sharp  improvement  in  only  a  little  more 
than  1  year's  time. 

The  existence  of  the  St.  Louis"*'FDA 
National  Center  for  Drug  Analysis  un- 
doubtedly has  contributed  very  impor- 
tantly to  this  dramatic  improvement  m 
reliability  of  a  drug  which  came  under 
sharp  public  attack  in  1967,  and  which 
was  immediately  made  a  subject  for  in- 
tensive reliability  testing  in  the  St.  Louis 
facility. 

Any  drug  whose  reliability  or  uni- 
formity is  in  serious  doubt  because  of 
variations  in  production  or  lack  of  ade- 
quate care  in  distribution  should  be  sub- 
jected to  periodic  quality  testing  by  FDA. 
The  St.  Louis  facility  was  established  in 
1966  to  handle  this  assignment  and  has 
been  doing  an  outstanding  job.  according 
to  the  testimony  of  FDA  officials. 

Following  my  remarks.  I  am  submitting 
as  exhibit  A  an  article  from  the  publica- 
tion FDA  Papers"  describing  the  func- 
tion and  activities  of  the  center. 

The  St.  Louis  National  Center  for  Drug 
Analysis  was  established  originally  in  my 
city,  Mr.  Si^eaker,  because  many  of  the 
functions  of  the  existing  district  office 
of  FDA  were  being  merged  into  the  Kan- 
sas City  regional  oflBce.  making  available 
in  St.  Louis  necessary  laboratorj'  space, 
and  highly  skilled  scientists  and  techni- 
cians who  could  do  on  a  large  scale  what 
the  FDA  district  offices  aroimd  the  coun- 
tr>'  had  each  been  trying  to  do  on  a  very 
small  scale,  under  adverse  conditions. 
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ST.    LOtriS    CENTEH    TO    BE    EXPANDED BUT 

rUTtniE     IS    HI     DOUBT 

The  FDA  office  in  St.  Loui£  has  always 
had  a  close  relationship  with  the  com- 
munity, including  our  very  effective  St. 
Louis  Consumer  Federation.  When  the 
transfer  of  many  of  its  functions  to  Kan- 
sas City  was  being  considered.  I  did  not 
object,  or  attempt  to  block  the  change 
because  I  was  assured  that  this  facility 
would  be  used  in  an  even  more  important 
manner  in  protecting  American  consum- 
ers, by  becoming  a  central  drug  reliability 
testing  facility  for  the  entire  country. 

Our  outstanding  universities  in  the  St. 
Louis  area  were  enthusiastic  about  the 
location  of  a  drug  testing  center  there. 
and  scientists  in  our  PDA  office  who 
wanted  to  stay  in  St.  Louis  ratlier  than 
move  to  Kansas  City,  were  qualified  for 
and  anxious  to  participate  in  tlie  worli 
of  setting  up  and  conducting  a  drug  test- 
ing center. 

The  Reserpine  study  is  just  one  of 
many  such  studies  it  is  constantly  mak- 
ing. It  Has.  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  FDA  Commissioner  before  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  earlier 
this  year,  46  highly  slulled  and  trained 
pharmaceutical  chemists  and  support 
staff,  and  is  an  outstanding  installation. 

H.R.  13111.  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  passed  by  the 
House  on  July  31,  contains  funds  for 
seven  additional  people  to  expand  tlie 
work  being  done  at  St.  Louis,  at  an  addi- 
tional annual  cost  of  $188,000. 

Land  has  been  set  aside  adjacent  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  facilities  in 
St.  Louis  to  build  a  new  National  Center 
for  Drug  Analysis  to  put  into  operation 
on  a  much  broader  scale  the  experience 
gained  in  the  St.  Louis  Center  on  a  pilot 
or  experimental  basis. 

However,  there  is  now  a  battle  within 
the  executive  department  over  the  even- 
tual location  of  the  new  facility.  Dr.  Her- 
bert L.  Ley.  Jr..  Commissioner  of  Foods 
and  Drugs,  testified  before  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  that  his  agency 
believes  the  new  and  expanded  facility 
should  be  constructed  in  St.  Louis.  But 
I  understand  that  there  is  a  drive  within 
HEW's  many  and  far-flung  bureaucra- 
cies to  have  this  facility  consti-ucted  in- 
stead in  North  Carolina. 

TESTIMONY    BEFORE  THE   APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  Speaker,  herewith  are  the  com- 
ments made  in  the  hearing  of  the  Appro- 
priations   Subcommittee    on    this    issue 
when  Dr.  Ley  was  questioned  by  Repre- 
sentatives Natcher  and  Hull  about  the 
National  Center  for  Drug  Analysis: 
1  Excerpt  from  hearings  on  H.R.  13111  mak- 
ing   Appropriations    for    the    Departments 
of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare] 

National  Center  for  Drug  Analysis 
Mr.  Natcher.  Dr.  Ley,  what  is  the  National 
Center  for  Drug  Analysis?  Where  is  it  lo- 
cated? What  is  it  doing?  Why  does  it  need 
sevea  more  people  and  an  additional  $188,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970? 

Dr.  Ley.  I  think  that  you  should  know 
about  it.  The  National  Center  for  Drug 
Analysis  was  created  in  St.  Louis  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1966.  The  stimuli  for  its  creation  were 
several.  The  scientific  stimulus  was  that  drug 
analysis  on  a  large-scale   basis   required   an 
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Instrumentation  and  a  capability  In  terms  of 
personnel  and  physical  support  that  are  not 
readily  available  In  each  one  of  district  labo- 
ratories. So  that  it  seemed  very  logical  to  de- 
velop an  automated  lat>oratory  which  could 
handle  large-scale  chemical  analyses  of  drug 
products  in  the  marketplace  in  this  country. 

The  second  reason  St.  Louis  was  chosen, 
was  that  in  the  district  itself,  the  workload 
was  changing  in  nature  so  we  could  hardly 
Justify  its  continuation  as  a  district.  Quite 
frankly,  there  was  a  building  and  there  was 
a  staff  of  people  trained  in  the  analytical 
chemical  area,  so  that  we  drew  upon  both  the 
building  and  staff  and  converted  from  a  dis- 
trict to  a  drug  analysis  laboratory  on  a  pilot 
basis. 

Mr.  Natcher.  At  that  point.  Dr.  Ley,  in  a 
different  appropriation  don't  you  have  some 
money  for  a  new  building? 

Dr.  Let.  We  have  money  for  a  building.  We 
are  consVdering  the  location  of  NCDA  either 
in  St.  Lcuils  or  another  area. 

Mr.  Natcher.  You  have  been  bragging  on 
tills  building  you  were  using.  You  don't  mean 
to  teU  us  that  you  want  to  throw  this  aside 
this  quickly  and  build  a  new  one? 

Dr.  Ley.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  one  tries  a 
pilot  study  of  this  sort,  one  is  happy  to  do 
with  whatever  facilities  one  can  get.  That 
was  the  case  in  St.  Louis.  To  construct  a 
permanent  NCDA  facility,  we  plan  to  repro- 
gram  same  $3,900,000  from  two  construction 
projects,  the  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  Dis- 
trict offices,  which  we  now  consider  of  lesser 
priority.  The  estimated  design  and  construc- 
tion schedule  cannot  be  determined  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  HrLL.  Would  you  yield  at  this  point, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Natcher.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hull.  Dr.  Ley,  where  would  you  like  to 
locate  the  Center  and  why? 

Dr.  Let.  If  it  is  at  all  possible.  I  would  like 
to  locate  the  National  Center  for  Drug  Anal- 
ysis in  the  St.  Louis  area.  The  primary  reason 
is  because  we  are  presently  operating  the 
facility  with  46  highly  sklUed  and  trained 
pharmaoeutical  chemists  and  support  staff. 
Relocation  of  the  faclUty  outside  of  the  St. 
Louis  area  would  probably  result  in  signifi- 
cant losses  of  these  personnel.  In  addition, 
we  already  have  the  land  set  aside  In  the  St. 
Louis  area  for  this  facility  adjacent  to  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  installation.  We  ex- 
pect to  share  with  them  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent pwssible  the  utilities  and  maintenance 
costs.  We  believe  also  that  by  remaining  in 
St.  Louie  we  would  lessen  to  a  great  extent 
the  logistic  problems  which  are  attendant  to 
moving  a  laboratory  oriented  function  and 
reduce  the  loss  of  productivity  which  can 
result  from  a  major  geographic  change. 

Mr.  Natcher.  What  about  the  seven  peo- 
ple? Are  they  necessary? 

Dr.  Lby.  They  are  necessary.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  order  to  expand  the  analytical  capabilities 
of  the  Center.  Our  projection  of  sample  anal- 
yses in  this  fticility  beginning  in  1968  started 
with  7,500  samples  annually,  and  up  to  1970 
it  is  increased  to  18.000  samples.  Assuming 
the  increase  in  staff  requested  and  the  instru- 
mentation which  is  also  involved,  we  propose 
by  1974  we  will  be  doing  100,000  samples  an- 
nually. There  may  be  three,  four,  or  10  sep- 
arate aaaylses  per  sample. 

ST.   LOUIB  COOPERATION    MADE,   AND   MAKES,   THE 
DRtJG    TESTING    CENTER    OUTSTANDING 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  same  factors  which 
led  FDA  to  select  St.  Louis  originclly  for 
the  National  Center  for  Drug  Analysis 
are  still  present:  we  are  centrally  located 
so  that  drug  samples  from  all  over  the 
country  can  be  sent  there  quickly;  we 
are  one  of  the  greatest  transportation 
centers  of  the  Nation;  furthermore,  the 
skilled  scientists  are  there,  and  they  have 
the  outstanding  imiversities  in  the  St. 
Louis  area  available  to  them  in  continu- 
ing  their   advanced   educations.   These 
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same  universities,  I  might  add.  are  excel- 
lent resources  to  the  PDA  itself  in  pro- 
viding expert  assistance  in  developing 
and  carrying  out  a  scientific  program  or 
in  researching  a  scientific  problem. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  FDA  will  be  able 
to  fulfill  the  promise  it  made  to  us  in 
St.  Louis  several  years  ago,  when  our 
FDA  district  office  was  largely  consoli- 
dated with  Kansas  City  in  order  to  make 
room  at  St.  Louis  for  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Drug  Analysis.  The  promise  was 
that  if  the  experiment  worked,  and  if  it 
demonstrated  the  value  of  a  consolidated 
testing  program  to  replace  very  limited 
testing  in  a  local  office  around  the  coun- 
try, tlie  new  facility  would  be  constructed 
in  St.  Louis. 

The  fact  that  FDA  has  been  submerged 
somewhat  in  a  so-called  super  agency, 
the  Consumer  Protection  and  Environ- 
mental Health  Service,  should  not  change 
promises  solemnly  made  in  good  faith  by 
both  FDA  and  the  St.  Louis  community. 
Career  Government  people  in  regional 
and  district  offices  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  frequently  moved  around  like 
sacks  of  cement  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
whim  ol  some  official  who  wants  loca- 
tions changed  without  regard  to  the  cost 
to  or  the  convenience  of  those  affected. 

I  trust  that  will  not  be  permitted  in 

this  instance. 

Exhibit  A 

IFrom   "FDA  Papers,"  May   1967] 
NA-noNAL  Drug  Testing  Center:   a  New 
Approach  to  Drug  Control 
(By  Wlnton  B.  Rankin) 
The   increasing   incidence    of   recalls    and 
other  indicators  have  demonstrated  the  need 
for  a  new  approach  to  control  of  drugs  in 
the    United    States.    The    most    important 
groups  of  drugs  must  be  sampled  and  t«sted 
according  to  a  plan  that  gives  FDA  a  statisti- 
cally reliable  indication  of  the  character  of 
the  drug  supply  of  the  Nation. 

The  need  for  revised  control  was  shown 
dramatically  in  a  survey  of  20  therapeutically 
Important  groups  of  drugs  conducted  by  FDA 
ir  the  spring  of  1966.  More  than  8  percent  of 
the  4.700  lots  covered  in  the  survey  were 
found  to  deviate  significantly  from  their  re- 
quired potency.  However,  the  nature  of  the 
survey  does  not  make  it  possible  to  predict 
from  these  data  the  condition  of  the  total 
drug  supply. 

Present  calculations  show  that  from  150.- 
000  to  300,000  lots  of  drugs  should  be  sampled 
and  examined  per  year  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  situation.  Further,  to  determine  that 
individual  dosage  units,  of  Important  drugs 
meet  the  required  standards — as  well  as  com- 
posite samples  representing  several  units — 
it  may  be  necessary  to  conduct  as  many  as 
a  million  Individual  analyses  per  year.  When 
this  figure  is  compared  with  the  37.000  drug 
assays  comducted  in  FDA's  fleli  laboratories 
in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  it  Is  appar- 
ent that  new  methods  of  analytical  control 
must  be  developed. 

Most  of  the  drug  analyses  in  PD\'s  18 
field  laboratories  are  performed  on  a  unit 
production  basis.  One  sample  is  tested  at  a 
time.  Even  where  a  few  samples  of  the  same 
drug  are  handled  simultaneously,  as  Is  now 
possible  with  some  products,  a  tremendous 
amount  of  laboratory  time  is  devoted  just 
to  assembly  and  dismantling  of  equipment 
as  the  .Analyst  moves  from  one  type  of  ex- 
amination to  another.  It  would  be  unwise  to 
deal  with  the  anticipated  increase  in  drug 
samples  by  increasing  the  number  of  ana- 
lysts, the  amotmt  of  equipment,  and  the 
square  feet  of  laboratory  space  devoted  to 
unit  production  methods  if  better  methods  of 
handling  the  workload  can  be  devised. 
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Two  Improvements  deserve  early  explora- 
tion: 

( 1 )  Increased  use  of  assembly  line  or  mass 
production  techniques. 

(2)  Development  and  use  of  automated  or 
semiautomated   analytical    procedures. 

Both  of  these  have  been  used  to  some  ex- 
tent in  FDA  laboratories.  Mass  production 
techniques  have  been  employed  with  samples 
for  pesticide,  radioactivity,  and  certain  vita- 
min examinations  in  the  field  laboratwrles. 
Semiautomatic  analyses  are  currently  per- 
formed in  making  certain  tests  on  antibi- 
otics, tests  for  sugar  in  blood  samples  (dur- 
ing potency  tests  on  insulin),  and  in  some 
color  additive  analyses.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  time  required  for  a  ma- 
jority of  the  present  routine  control  tests 
can  be  reduced  materially. 

FDA  Is  making  a  pilot  study  In  Its  St.  Louis 
laboratory,  to  determine  whether  the  need 
to  expand  its  drug  testing  capability  several 
fold  can  best  be  met  by  establishing  a  Na- 
tional Drug  Testing  Center  to  handle  most 
routine  drug  samples  Samples  of  anticoagu- 
lants and  tranquilizers  from  the  entire 
United  States  will  be  shipped  to  St  Louis 
for  examination. 

This  pilot  operation  started  on  February 
20.  1967,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Daniel 
Barnes,  Project  Officer,  formerly  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Science. 

The  laboratory  is  being  rearranged  to  per- 
mit t>etter  use  of  existing  equipment  such  as 
ultraviolet  and  infrared  spectrophotometers 
and  gas-liquid  chromatographs.  Additional 
advanced  equipment  (such  as  a  spectropho- 
tofluorometer,  semiautomatic  micro  bal- 
ances, and  modules  assembled  m  trains  to 
permit  automated  analyses  of  such  drugs  as 
corticosteroids  and  barbiturates)  will  be 
tried  as  It  can  be  obtained.  Extra  technical 
and  clerical  help  will  be  supplied  to  assist 
the  professional  analysts. 

The  Agency  is  seeking  advice  and  assist- 
ance from  others  who  have  studied  the  au- 
tomation of  analytical  work.  In  particular, 
through  the  Contact  Section  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers  Association,  it  is 
seeking  suggestions  from  those  drug  manu- 
facturers who  are  using  automated  or  semi- 
automated  techniques  in  the  production  or 
control  of  finished  drugs. 

If  the  pilot  study  shows  the  expected  im- 
provements, additional  groups  of  drugs  will 
be  directed  to  the  St.  Louis  laboratory.  Ul- 
timately, the  experiment  could  lead  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Drug  Testing 
Center  where  large  numbers  of  drugs  can  be 
examined  at  a  fraction  of  today's  cost,  and 
where  advanced  research  can  be  performed  to 
Improve  procedures  and  equipment  for  drug 
analyses. 

If  the  Center  is  established,  the  FDA  field 
laboratories  will  retain  their  capability  of 
examining  drug  samples.  This  is  necessary 
to  permit  on-the-spot  tests  in  emergency 
situations.  Further,  such  laboratories  prob- 
ably will  continue  to  make  examinations 
that  do  not  yet  lend  themselves  to  mass 
production  techniques.  These  laboratories 
will  also  continue  to  handle  products  that 
are  sampled  in  such  small  volume  that  use 
of  the  newer  procedures  offers  no  significant 
economies. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  selecting  St. 
Louis  as  the  site  for  the  trial : 

1.  The  city  is  centrally  located  and  has 
good  transportation  facilities  for  delivery  of 
shipments  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 

2.  The  educational  facilities  in  the  area 
are  excellent.  FDA  hopes  to  establish  closer 
liaison  with  them  to  secure  expert  assist- 
ance in  developing  its  program.  The  existence 
of  these  facilities  will  also  make  it  easy  for 
FDA  employees  to  continue  their  training 
while  on  the  job. 

3.  A  high  percentage  of  the  professional 
personnel  in  the  FDA  laboratory  there  al- 
ready have  considerable  training  and  exper- 
tise in  drug  work. 
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4.  Certain  administrative  and  district 
boundary  changes  which  were  desirable  for 
other  reasons  at  St.  Louis  make  It  possible 
to  conduct  the  test  there  with  minimum  dis- 
ruption of  ongoing  food  and  drug  activities. 
(Pood  samples  previously  analyzed  in  St. 
Louis  will  be  directed  to  other  Districts.) 

5.  FDA  is  scheduled  to  get  a  new  building 
to  house  the  facility  there.  If  a  National 
Drug  Testing  Center  is  to  be  established,  the 
building  can  be  constructed  to  meet  any  spe- 
cial needs  of  the  Center. 

The  St  Louis  trial  could  have  an  impact 
beyond  the  drug  area  It  may  be  desirable 
to  establish  national  testing  centers  for  per- 
forming other  types  of  control  analyses  which 
involve  large  numbers  of  samples 

This  trial  represents  another  step  in  FDA's 
continuing  search  for  better  methods  of  eval- 
uating and  stimulating  improvement  of  the 
Nation's  drug  supply 


THE  LEAD-BASED  PAINT  HAZARD 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  11,  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  lead  poison- 
ing continues  to  plague  our  city  children 
relentlessly. 

Just  recently,  the  public  has  become 
aware  of  this  disease,  its  nature,  and  its 
effects.  It  strikes  those  children  who  live 
in  slum  housing  where  old  paint  remains, 
peels,  and  falls  easily  within  their  reach. 

The  children  become  afflicted  with  lead 
poisoning  but  seldom  is  the  disease  re- 
ported until  it  has  reached  its  critical 
stages,  resulting  in  epilepsy,  cerebral 
palsy,  permanent  mental  retardation, 
and  death. 

In  New  York  City  alone,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  between  25.000  and  30.000 
children  per  year  suffer  from  this  silent 
epidemic. 

I  have  introduced  three  bills,  H.R.  9191, 
H.R.  9192,  and  H.R.  11699  which  are 
aimed  at  slowing  down  and.  hopefully, 
stopping  this  dread  disease.  In  July,  18  of 
my  colleagues  joined  me  in  reintroducing 
these  bills  as  H.R.  13256,  H.R.  13254,  and 
H.R. 13255. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  on  September  5  in 
Science  magazine,  published  by  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  The  article.  "Lead 
Poisoning:  A  Preventable  Childhood 
Disease  of  the  Slums,"  was  written  by 
Mark  W.  Oberle.  It  stresses  that  we  know 
the  causes  and  cures  for  this  disease,  and 
we  must  do  all  that  is  in  our  power  to 
eliminate  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  article 
and  to  support  the  legislation  which  will 
combat  and  eradicate  this  silent  epi- 
demic. The  article  follows : 
Lead  Poisoning:  a  Preventable  Childhood 
Disease  of  the  Slums 

(By  Mark  W.  Oberle) 
Lead  poi-soning  was  once  an  occupational 
disease  commonly  associated  with  painters, 
devotees  of  moonshine  liquor,  and  an  occa- 
sional curious  child.  But  lead  as  a  health  ha- 
zard ha<!  come  under  increasing  scrutiny.  New 
York  City  once  averaged  500  cases  of  lead  poi- 
soning a  year:  the  City  Health  Department 
now  estimates  that  a  "silent  epidemic  "  of 
lead  contamination  may  be  affecting  as  many 
a;  25,000  slum  children,  who  pick  up  the  lead 
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from  chipping  leaded  paint  in  old  buildings. 
Lead  poisoning  has  sparked  local  political 
skirmishes  and  suggestions  for  Increasing 
federal  regulations  and  aid. 

The  diagnosis  of  classical  lead  poisoning 
includes  a  high  blood  content  of  lead,  plus 
convulsions,  vomiting,  anemia,  and  cramps — 
external  symptoms  that  can  be  readily  con- 
fused with  those  of  other,  less  dangerous  Ill- 
nesses if  a  physician  Is  not  looking  specifi- 
cally lor  lead.  In  severe  cases,  the  marrow 
and  central  nervous  system  can  be  damaged, 
and  death  or  mental  retardation  can  result. 
Since  lead  often  accumulates  slowly  over  a 
period  of  months,  a  child  can  carry  a  danger- 
ously high  level  of  lead  without  exhibiting 
any  of  the  external  symptoms  No  one  is  quite 
certain  how  widespread  lead  poisoning  is, 
but  the  number  of  U.S.  children  with  abnor- 
mally high  blood  levels  of  lead  may  be  as  high 
as  225,000.  Children  accumulate  the  lead  by 
eating  nonfood  objects,  such  as  chips  of 
leaded  paint,  even  if  they  are  not  hungry — a 
phenomenon  known  as  "pica"  (a  reference  to 
the  magpie  and  its  indiscriminate  eating 
habits) . 

Since  the  1940's,  leaded  paint  has  been  re- 
placed by  cheaper,  titanlum-dloKlde-based 
paints,  and  many  localities  have  banned  the 
use  of  leaded  paint  for  Interior  surfaces.  But 
In  some  older  cities  where.  In  the  poorer  sec- 
tions, many  house  walls  have  peeling  coats 
of  old  leaded  paint,  several  studies  have  indi- 
cated that  some  5  to  10  percent  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  1  and  6  have  abnormally 
high  blood  levels  of  lead. 

Once  a  lead-poisoning  case  is  detected,  the 
child  is  usually  hospitalized  lor  several  days 
and  treated  with  chelating  agents — chemicals 
that  bind  the  lead  ion  and  remove  It  from 
body  tissue.  These  chelating  agents  include 
BAL.  an  anti-nerve-gas  drug,  and  EDT.'i.  a 
chemical  familiar  in  biochemical  research. 
Before  chelation  therapy  was  developed.  66 
percent  of  severe  lead  poisoning  cases  were 
fatal,  said  J.  Julian  Chisholm.  associate  pro- 
fessor of  pediatrics  at  John;  Hopkins  Medical 
School.  With  early  detection  and  treatment, 
this  figure  has  probably  dropped  to  less  than 
5  percent,  he  added. 

But  of  the  survivors,  brain  damage  still 
occurs  in  more  than  25  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren. After  returning  home  from  treatment, 
children  often  resume  their  paint-eating 
habits,  and  if  they  again  come  down  with 
lead  poisoning,  the  risk  of  permanent  brain 
damage  incresises  to  "virtually  100  percent," 
Chisholm  said. 

"After  treatment  they  become  complete 
vegetables."  said  Hyman  Merenstein.  as- 
sociate professor  of  pediatrics  at  the  New 
York  Downstate  Medical  Center.  During  his 
lifetime,  a  severely  retarded  individual  can 
cost  health  agencies  $250,000  in  special  train- 
ing and  custodial  care.  Merenstein  said  "The 
horror  of  It  is  that  lead  poisoning  is  a  com- 
pletely preventable  disease.  .  .  .  When  we 
used  to  have  ten  polio  cases,  the  whole  city 
rose  up  in  arms,  but  when  30.000  kids  are 
affected  with  lead  poisoning,  nobody 
notices." 

The  long-term  solution  to  the  problem  is 
to  remove  the  old  leaded  paint  or  to  replace 
the  houses.  But  paint  removal  is  often  ex- 
pensive and.  when  done  at  all.  often  does  not 
include  removal  from  the  celling  or  upper 
walls,  social  workers  say. 

In  New  York,  several  rent  strikes  have  been 
organized  after  a  lead-poisoning  incident 
"Since  the  City  is  not  about  to  enforce  the 
rules,  the  citizens  have  to  take  It  upon  them- 
selves," said  Wendel  O.  Richel.  coordinator  of 
a  lead-detection  project  near  New  York.  Such 
rent  strikes  can  be  particularly  successful. 
Richel  said,  because  a  landlord  can  always 
accuse  the  tenant  of  putting  a  hole  in  a  wall, 
but  he  can't  accuse  him  of  putting  lead  in  a 
building." 

As  a  stop -gap  measure,  several  communi- 
ties have  launched  screening  programs  to 
delect  lead  early  in  young  ghetto  children. 
In   Chicago,   the   Citv   Board   of   Health   has 
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screened  over  100,000  chllden  since  1966.  Hen- 
rietta Sachs,  director  of  the  lead-polsonlng 
clinic.  Bald  that  the  number  of  high  lead 
levels  detected  had  dropped  by  roughly  a 
half  during  each  year  of  the  program,  and 
that  the  cases  detected  were  less  severe  than 
might  ordinarily  have  been  expiected  before 
the  screening  program.  By  contrast,  the  New 
York  City  Health  E>epartment  tested  blood 
samples  from  only  5,000  children  last  year, 
and  these  were  referrals  from  city  hospitals 
and  clinics,  and  not  children  tested  as  a 
result  of  an  extensive  neighborhood  screen- 
ing program.  Ckjmmunlty  health  groups  have 
complained  that  the  city  was  moving  too 
slowly  in  establishing  a  screening  program, 
especially  after  the  city  postponed  a  decision 
on  a  biochemical  supply  company's  ofTer  of 
50,000  free  lead  testing  kits  until  late  in 
August,  when  the  optimum  testing  season 
was  closing.  Felicia  Oliver-Smith,  director 
of  the  city's  lead-poisoning  program,  ex- 
plained that  the  city  had  doubts  about  the 
test's  reliability  and  also  suSered  from  a  lack 
of  technical  manpower  to  handle  a  mass 
screening  program.  Several  community 
groups  complained  that  the  test  was  the 
best  available,  at  least  for  the  summer  of 
1969.  "The  bureaucratic  wheels  are  so  rusty 
that  they  can't  even  move  with  free  oil!" 
said-one  M»oratory  worker. 

Oa  the  /Mleral  level,  19  congressmen  have 
submitted  a  series  of  three  bills  to  provide 
federal  aid  for  testing  programs  and  assist- 
ance in  eliminating  peeling  paint  from  ghetto 
dwellings.  The  bills  have  not  been  scheduled 
for  committee  action  and  have  received  little 
general  support,  but  many  community  lead- 
ers feel  confident  that  they  could  deal  with 
the  problem  even  within  the  present  legal 
framework. 

At  a  national  conference  on  lead  poisoning, 
sponsored  by  the  Scientists'  Committee  for 
Public  Information  and  other  groups,  Rene 
J.  DuboB  of  Rockefeller  University  said  that 
"the  problem  Is  so  well  defined,  so  neatly 
packaged  with  both  causes  and  cures  known, 
that  if  we  don't  eliminate  this  social  crime, 
our  society  deserves  aU  the  disasters  that 
have  been  forecast  for  it.  " 


SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  PROB- 
LEMS OP  OUR  TIME:  PART  V— 
POLLUTION:  CAN  OUR  ENVIRON- 
MENT BE  SAVED? 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OP  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  11,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  almost  every  thoughtful  citizen 
of  this  country  realizes  that  we  face 
great  problems  in  preventing  further  de- 
terioration of  our  environment,  to  say 
nothing  of  restoring  it  to  conditions  of 
an  earlier  generation. 

That  awareness  is  reflected  daily  in 
the  growing  number  of  complaints  from 
individuals  concerning  situations  in 
their  own  communities,  complaints 
which,  I  am  sure,  every  Member  has  re- 
ceived. The  increasing  literature  on  pol- 
lution, the  changing  attitudes  of  many 
organizations  as  they  focus  on  the  prob- 
lem, including  conservationists,  scienti- 
fic and  professional  organizations,  and 
political  groupings,  also  reflect  this 
growing  awareness. 

Congress  is  not  insensitive  to  this 
growing  pressure,  and  has,  in  fact  been 
at  work  through  many  of  its  committees, 
and  through  the  enactment  of  much  leg- 
islation, in  efforts  to  reach  solutions. 
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POISONING    OP    OTTR    ENVTRONMENT 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  for  me  to 
cite  detailed  examples  of  how  serious  the 
situation  has  become.  There  is  hardly  a 
major  urban  area  in  which  air  pollution 
does  not  degrade  the  quality  of  living — 
and  there  are  many,  such  as  my  own  city 
of  Los  Angeles,  in  which  it  imperils  life, 
property  and  normal  workings  of  the 
community.  Because  this  poisoning  of  the 
atmosphere  increases  slowly  and  insidi- 
ously over  a  long  period  of  time — more 
than  2G  years  in  the  case  of  Los  Angeles — 
corrective  action  has  always  been  char- 
acterized as  "too  little  and  too  late." 

Pollution  of  our  Nation's  water  supply 
has  likewise  crept  up  on  us  unaware.  Ma- 
jor rivers  and  lakes  are  great  sewers,  wa- 
ter in  them  unfit  for  human  consump- 
tion, or  even  human  contact  in  most 
cases.  This  blight  has  spread  to  under- 
ground water  sources  in  many  areas,  and 
increa-singly  we  find  the  oceans  them- 
selves beginning  to  show  the  Impact  of 
man's  disregard  for  his  environment. 

The  land  suffers  its  o'WTi  kinds  of  dam- 
age. Waste  products  of  civilization  spread 
over  it.  Garbage,  rubbish,  old  autos — 
every  kind  of  junk — cover  vast  reaches. 
In  every  open  space,  beside  every  high- 
way and  byway.  Forests  and  mountains 
have  been  laid  waste  to  supply  man's 
needs.  Pesticides  and  other  chemicals  of 
every  type  have  been  spread,  without 
regard  to  nature's  balance,  and  in  some 
cases  poisoning  the  land  for  generations. 

Our  technological  onrush  has  created 
newer  forms  of  environmental  pollution 
unknown  to  a  simpler  culture.  Radio- 
active wastes  are  beginning  to  pose  a 
potential  threat,  whether  through  acci- 
dent or  merely  elapse  of  time.  Under- 
groimd  nuclear  explosions — for  weapons 
tests,  to  experiment  with  their  use  in  re- 
leasing gai,  and  oil,  and  for  excavation — 
leave  great  resen-es  of  imderground 
radioactivity.  Nuclear  powerplant  wastes, 
whether  buried  in  caves  or  sunk  to  the 
ocean  bottom,  cannot  remain  perma- 
nently contained.  Waste  heat  from 
nuclear  reactors,  as  well  as  from  con- 
ventional powerplants,  is  measurably 
affecting  the  temperature  of  streams  and 
estuaries,  changing  surroimding  ecology. 

Noise,  long  a  modest  inconvenience  of 
an  urban  industrialized  civilization,  is 
becoming  more  dangerous  and  its  effects 
threaten  to  spread  from  urban  to  rural 
environments  as  tests  go  on  of  the  newest 
supersonic  aircraft.  Even  conventional 
aircraft  noise  has  already  become  un- 
bearable in  the  vicinity  of  increasingly 
crowded  urban  airports. 

Pollution  of  oceans  and  beaches  by  the 
release  of  huge  quantities  of  oil  appar- 
ently now  has  become  a  normal  hazard 
today.  Vast  increases  in  tlie  volume  of 
offshore  drilling,  and  the  use  of  super- 
tankers in  ever  lai'ger  numbers  for  trans- 
porting oil  around  the  world,  leave  little 
hope  that  this  form  of  pollution  will 
abate. 

While  we  may  think  that  pollution 
mainly  concerns  cities,  any  exploration 
of  rural  areas  or  even  wild  and  imin- 
habited  portions  of  the  country  shows 
that  proposition  to  be  false.  Overcrowd- 
ing and  pollution  has  become  a,  charac- 
teristic of  almost  all  the  more  desirable 
and  accessible  natural  recreation  areas 
of  this  country.  Even  less  accessible  lo- 
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cations,  reached  only  by  hiking,  canoe- 
ing, or  flying,  frequently  will  be  found 
contaminated  by  a  careless  civilization. 
Particularly  apparent  are  the  thousands 
of  square  miles  of  once  beautiful  country 
that  have  been  devastated  by  logging  for 
lumber  and  pulp  or  by  strip  raining  and 
other  destructive  tactics. 

THE    ESSENTIAL    DILEMMA 

As  environmental  destruction  and  poi- 
soning t>ecomes  more  obvious,  and  more 
dangerous,  more  thought  gets  devoted  to 
analysis  of  basic  causes.  And  to  a  grow- 
ing numt>er  of  observers,  it  has  t)ecome 
obvious  that  there  is  a  simple  relation- 
ship between  the  number  of  human  be- 
ings on  earth  and  their  impact  on  the 
environment.  The  more  people,  the  more 
pollution.  The  population  explosion  over 
the  last  100  years,  and  more  particularly 
over  the  last  generation,  has  created  un- 
expected and  almost  uncontrollable  haz- 
ards for  man's  environment.  Paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  the  fact  that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  end  In  sight  to  presently 
geometrically  increasing  population 
growth  rates  in  the  world  may  be  the 
greatest  threat  to  man's  survival  on 
earth.  This  threat  is  the  "population 
bomb. " 

Accentuating  this  problem  of  popula- 
tion growth  is  the  increasing  trend  to- 
ward urbanization  by  industrial  and 
industrializing  societies.  In  the  cities  we 
see  the  most  massive  fouling  of  the  en- 
vironment. Not  only  are  air,  water,  and 
land  reduced  to  the  most  hazardous 
levels  of  pollution  that  human  life  can 
tolerate,  but  this  is  generally  coupled — 
particularly  in  city  slums  and  ghettos — 
with  overcrowding  and  with  conditions 
of  social  and  economic  deprivation  which 
constitute  still  another  form  of  pollution. 
And  there  seems  to  be  no  slackening  in 
this  drive  for  human  beings  to  live  in 
and  move  to  larger  and  larger  cities. 

Inability  or  failiu-e  to  do  an  effective 
planning  job  to  protect  the  environment 
has  worsened  pollution  problems.  Since 
this  problem  has  never  been  experienced 
on  the  scale  it  has  now  reached,  there  is 
little  precedent  for  the  kinds  of  action 
necessary.  ResponsibiUty  for  the  neces- 
sary far-reaching  efforts  are  fragmented 
among  many  different  kinds  and  levels 
of  public  organizations.  Basic  knowledge 
required  for  effective  pollution  control  is 
frequently  lacking. 

THE    "GOOD    LIFE"    SYNDROME 

Of  the  many  causes  contributing  to 
this  crisis  of  our  environment  now  con- 
fronting us  tiie  one  that  may  be  the  most 
difficult  to  correct  is  bound  up  in  our  ovm 
concepts  of  "the  good  life."  We  cause  pol- 
lution and  despoilment  of  the  environ- 
ment through  our  deification  of  continu- 
ally increasing  production  and  consump- 
tion of  material  goods.  Almost  from  biith 
each  of  us  is  inculcated  with  the  goal  of 
consuming  more,  and  the  economy  of 
which  we  are  so  proud  is  geared  to  meet- 
ing that  goal.  The  coimtry's  great  corpo- 
rations have  developed  to  a  fine  art  the 
techniques  of  creating  markets  for  the 
consumption  of  increased  quantities  of 
unnecessary — sometimes  even  harmful — 
commodities.  Some  examples  may  help 
to  make  this  point  clearer. 

As  a  nation  we  consume  more  food  and 
diink  per  capita  than  any  other  nation. 
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We  insist  further  that  it  be  antiseptically 
produced,  expensively  processed,  and 
artlsticly  packaged  in  a  multitude  of 
ways.  All  this  creates  waste  and  pollution. 
From  the  farmers,  whose  budget  must 
now  include  large  sums  of  money  for  new 
chemicals  to  increase  production  and 
eliminate  pests,  through  the  processors, 
packers,  canners,  and  distributors,  whose 
budget  also  must  now  include  added 
frills  to  stimulate  consumption,  to  the 
doctors,  dentists,  and  p.sychiatrists  whose 
practice  is  now  devoted  lo  correcting  the 
problems  of  overeating  and  overdrinking, 
our  mania  for  consumption  creates  waste 
and  pollution  and  despoils  the  environ- 
ment. Each  person  in  this  country  now 
discards  as  solid  waste — in  garbage,  and 
the  paper,  glass,  metal,  plastic,  and  what- 
have-you  which  contained  the  original 
product — close  to  1  ton  per  year.  Practi- 
cally all  this  refuse  returns  to  pollute 
the  enviroimient  in  one  way  or  another. 

THI    AUTOMOBILE    SOCIETY 

An  even  more  astonishing  and  destruc- 
tive feat  of  consumption  results  from 
our  worship  of  the  automobile.  There  are 
approximately  80  million  passenger  cars 
In  use  in  this  country  today.  I  would 
make  a  rough  guess  that  each  car  con- 
sumes about  2 '2  tons  per  year  of  hydro- 
carbons— mostly  gasoline — or  the  equiv- 
alent of  1  ton  per  person  for  each  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States. 
The  waste  products  of  this  consumption 
are  emitted  into  the  air,  and  the  total 
annual  amount  of  our  pollutants  in  this 
country  amounts,  coincidentally.  to 
about  1  ton  per  jjerson — 200  million 
tons — the  largest  percentage  coming 
from  automobiles.  To  this  pollution  of 
the  atmosphere  by  the  automobile  must 
be  added  the  perennial  several  million 
tons  of  jimk  automobiles  which  are  gen- 
erally stacked,  artistically,  alongside 
main  thoroughfares. 

WASTE    OP    ALL    SORTS 

In  terms  of  sheer  volume  of  consump- 
tion and  waste,  few  people  realize  the 
amazing  amount  of  water  consumed  by 
our  style  of  living.  We  have  tended  to 
assume  that  water  was  available  in  un- 
limited quantities,  and  have  increased 
domestic  consumption  continually  to  the 
point  where  it  now  amounts  to  close  to 
1  ton  per  day  for  each  person  in  the 
country.  Industrial  and  agricultural  uses 
consume  additional  massive  amounts. 
This  water,  heavily  laced  with  organic 
materials,  chemical  poisons,  and  miscel- 
laneous byproducts,  is,  of  course,  all 
wasted  to  the  underground  water  table, 
streams,  lakes,  or  the  oceans,  and  causes 
pollution — in  fact,  destruction — of  most 
of  our  surface  water  supply. 

The  drive  toward  continually  increased 
consumption,  fueled  by  the  need  for  con- 
stant increases  in  the  size  and  profita- 
bility of  our  industrial  economy,  causes 
us  to  welcome  the  easily  destroyed  toys, 
the  short-lived  liousehold  item,  the 
throwaway  container,  the  armually  re- 
stjied  automobile,  appliance,  or  cloth- 
ing, and  the  host  of  other  gadgets  we 
excel  in  producing.  As  we  chase  our- 
selves around  the  upward  spiral  o.*  in- 
creasing consumption,  we  devour  the  re- 
sources of  the  earth  and  return  them  to 
the  land,  air,  and  waters  as  waste.  The 
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only  result  of  this  process  will  be  to  con- 
demn our  descendants  to  living  in  a  true 
wasteland. 

An  inventory  of  causes  of  pollution 
and  environmental  destruction  would  not 
be  complete  without  mention  of  another 
cultural  trait  inherited  from  our  early 
day.s  a.s  pioneers  on  a  new  continent; 
that  i.s  our  propensity  to  view  nature  as 
sometiiinp  to  be  conquered  and  subdued. 
It  v.-as.  and  is.  almost  an  article  of  faith 
with  many  of  our  most  dynamic  entre- 
preneurs that  God  placed  the  boimty  of 
nature  here  for  us  to  take.  As  we  con- 
sidered Gods  power  to  be  unlimited,  so 
did  we  consider  nature's  resources  equal- 
ly unlimited.  All  that  was  required  was 
skill  and  hard  work  to  wrest  bouiities 
from  nature.  It  was  hard  for  those  pio- 
neers, and  their  modern  descendants,  to 
conceive  the  earth  as  a  closed  and  lim- 
ited system,  one  whose  resources  must  be 
conserved  and  leused  for  the  continued 
existence  of  man.  And  harder  still  to  con- 
ceive of  themselves  as  a  part  of  nature,  a 
link  in  a  delicate  chain  which,  if  de- 
stroyed, destroys  man  with  it. 

I  have  made  this  brief  examination  of 
the  nature  and  causes  of  environmental 
pollution  problem  primarily  as.  a  prelude 
to  outlining  some  possible  solutions. 
This  suggested  framework  will  neces- 
sarily be  brief,  for  to  remedy  all  the 
problems  emlnating  from  man's  impact 
on  his  environment  would  require  noth- 
ing less  than  a  complete  cultural  revo- 
lution, and  that  moves  way  beyond  the 
scope  of  my  effort  today. 

POPLT-ATION    CONTROL 

First — and  absolutely  vital — is  a  na- 
tional pohcy  of  limiting  the  rate  of 
growth  of  our  own  population,  and  con- 
tributing our  maximum  effort  to  limiting 
the  population  growth  rate  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  world.  I  have  stressed  this 
in  connection  with  my  introduction 
earlier  this  session  of  legislation  (H.R. 
9107,  H.R.  9108  and  H.R.  9109)  embody- 
ing the  recomendations  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Population  and  Family 
Planning,  contained  in  that  committee's 
report  of  Noveml)er  1968.  Every  con- 
cerned citizen  must  now  realize  that  ex- 
ploding world  population  not  only 
threatens  the  environment,  but  also 
threatens  our  ability  to  solve  most  of 
mankind's  problems — including  the 
problem  of  human  survival  itself. 

t'RBAN  LIFE  AhfD  t^BAN  CONTROL 

As  the  mayor  of  every  leading  city  will 
testify,  conditions  of  urban  life  in  this 
country  must  be  drastically  changed. 
This  can  be  achieved  only  if  we  begin  to 
devote  our  highest  prioritr  to  resolving 
urban  problems,  not  only  in  allocation 
of  tax  dollars,  but  in  the  distribution  of 
framed  manpower,  technological  innova- 
tion, and  imagination.  If  the  human  con- 
dition will  be  based  upon  a  pattern  of 
urban  living,  as  seems  to  be  the  unavoid- 
able situation  at  least  for  the  near  future, 
urban  Uving  must  be  designed  to  protect 
human  values. 

Two  aspects  of  organizing  urban  liv- 
ing sy,:tems  must  be  examined  and  must 
be  improved  as  a  top  priority.  First,  the 
structure  of  urban  administrative 
power — capacity  to  make  decisions  and 
deliver   seri-ices — must   be   rationalized. 
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That  is.  problems  of  the  total  urban  re- 
gion must  be  susceptible  to  prompt  and 
adequate  analysis,  to  decision,  and  to  ac- 
tion by  appropriate  locally  controlled 
central  authority  with  adequate  re- 
sources and  an  adequate  lecal  basis. 

In  a  sense,  in  our  cities  we  have 
reached  tlie  situation  which  confronted 
the  Founding  Fathci's  after  the  initial 
10  years  under  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion. Those  articles  were  inadequate  to 
control  affairs  of  the  States  and  their 
largely  rural  scattered  population  of  4 
or  5  million  citizen.s. 

Therefore,  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion was  assembled  to  create  a  new 
structure  adequate  to  needs  of  all  the 
people. 

Such  is  the  situation  today  with  our 
urban  areas.  Power  to  act  is  fragmented 
into  hundreds  of  different,  and  semi- 
autonomous  jurisdictions  in  each  urban 
area,  and  even  in  these  separate  juris- 
dictions, executive  power  frequently  gets 
hamstrung. 

A  new  urban-directed  legal  structure 
must  be  created,  just  as  in  1787  a  new 
Constitution  was  written  for  the  United 
States.  This  design  need  not  be  that  of  a 
highly  authoritarian  urban  dictatorship. 
It  may  well  be  any  of  several  other  struc- 
tural forms,  just  as  the  Constitution 
evolved  a  new  type  of  Federal  basis  to 
meet  our  national  needs.  But  there  must 
be  provision  for  central  analysis  of  prob- 
lems, for  future  planning  for  establish- 
ment of  guidelines  for  urban  develop- 
ment— particularly  of  land — and  for 
executive  power  authorized  to  act  quick- 
ly and  effectively  on  all  major  problems. 

Second,  centralized  and  effective  ex- 
ecutive power  must  be  complemented  by 
a  new  concern  for  effective  citizen  par- 
ticipation in  establishing  policy  for  tlie 
urban  area  as  well  as  for  the  total  en- 
vironment. In  my  opinion  this  will  re- 
quire establishment  of  a  new  community- 
based  unit  of  political  participation — one 
I  have  outlined  in  an  earlier  discussion 
here  on  the  House  floor — through  which 
citizens  may  help  form  pohcy  and  over- 
see its  implementation.  Such  a  political 
unit  would  not  administer  or  deliver 
services,  but  would  provide  the  vital  ele- 
ment of  citizen  feedback  and  control  to 
the  administi-ative  structuj-e.  Only 
through  such  a  mechanism  \^111  we  be 
able  to  stem  the  tide  of  alienation  and 
fear  of  "city-hall '  so  characteristic  of  a 
large  part  of  urban  populations. 

Having  made  these  two  structural 
changes  in  urban  organization,  we  are 
then  in  a  position  to  look  at  some  other 
urban  problems  affecting  quality  of  life 
and  impact  of  the  city  on  its  environ- 
ment. In  approaching  these  other  prob- 
lems. I  tliink  it  is  now  necessary  that  we 
consider  the  city  as  an  integral  system. 
The  various  aspects  of  that  system  must 
be  related  into  much  more  of  an  organic 
whole. 

A  deliberate  effort  must  be  made  to 
design  and  build  neighborhoods  and  com- 
munities which  bring  together  oppor- 
tunities for  work,  shopping,  education, 
recreation,  cultural,  and  other  activities 
in  ways  which  minimize  travel  and  other 
wasteful  time  for  individuals.  Economi- 
cal and  convenient  mass  transportation 
facilities  must  be  provided  to  minimize 
use  of  personal  vehicles.  Waste  disposal 
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systems  must  be  designed  on  a  total 
urban  basis.  Technology  must  be  devel- 
oped to  maximize  reuse  or  recycling  of 
waste  materials,  particularly  metals, 
glass,  paper,  and  water. 

Much  more  emphasis  must  be  placed 
on  characteristics  of  material  commod- 
ities such  as  quality,  permanence,  and 
simplicity  rather  than  ephemeral  styling, 
complexity,  and  short  life.  As  a  people, 
we  must  learn  to  live  a  kind  of  life  which 
does  not  require  exploitation  and  de- 
struction of  all  the  earth's  resources — 
either  living  or  inanimate — but  which 
requires  instead  living  in  both  balance 
and  harmony. 

While  much  of  what  is  immediately  re- 
quired to  reduce  the  adverse  impact  of 
the  city  on  its  environment  requires  large 
capital  investments — in  water  treatment 
plants,  for  example,  to  restore  water 
quality — in  the  long  run,  a  propeily 
structured  city  can  operate  more  econom- 
ically and  efficiently  than  our  existing 
urban  chaos  in  both  Government  costs 
and  in  costs  to  private  citizens  for  their 
normal  activities. 

This  w)i;.  particularly  be  true  if  in  the 
process  of  creating  a  nonpolluting  city 
we  also  achieve  a  city  without  large  blocs 
of  alienated,  impoverished,  uneducated, 
ai.d  unhealthy  ci^zens.  We  may  then 
aspire  to  an  urban  life  containing  the 
ingredients  for  enlarging  the  human 
spirit  rather  than  degrading  it — as  is 
now  so  often  the  case. 

NEW    CITIES 

While  I  am  commenting  on  metro- 
politan reform,  it  is  appropriate  to  men- 
tion the  pressing  need  to  apply  similar 
efforts  and  planning  to  improve  smaller 
cities,  and  to  create  experimental  new 
cities.  The  benefits,  if  any,  which  accrue 
from  metropolitan  living,  do  not  continue 
to  increase  as  urban  size  grows.  I  deem 
it  important  to  encourage  excell*>nce  in 
cities  of  all  sizes  and  in  rural  areas,  as 
well  as  acting  to  avoid  continued  urban - 
directed  inmigration.  if  we  are  to  provide 
the  cultui-al  diversity  vital  to  a  healthy 
society. 

Development  of  new  towns,  incorpo- 
rating innovative  social  and  technologi- 
cal advances  is  quite  feasible  and  has 
been  demonstrated  by  prototypes  created 
by  private  enterprise.  The  latest  of  such 
planned  new  towns  was  announced 
September  9,  an  $800  million  develop- 
ment for  20,000  people  near  Anchorage, 
Alaska.  As  described  in  news  reports,  the 
city  wiill  be  totally  climate  controlled 
on  a  year-round  basis.  It  will  be  reached 
by  an  aerial  tramway  running  over  the 
ocean  and  hence  be  free  from  automo- 
biles and  trucks. 

Undci-  these  circumstances,  the  outlook 
is  for  a  largely  nonpolluting  city.  I  sug- 
gest encouragement  and  financial  assist- 
ance for  large  numbers  of  such  experi- 
mental cities  should  be  given  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

GOVERNMENT    ACTION 

A  great  part  of  the  damage  to  our  air, 
land,  and  water  today  arise  from  the 
pollution-causing  actions  of  individuals 
and  enterprises.  These  actions  are  in  ac- 
cord with  past  patterns  ignorant  of  en- 
vironmental limits  of  absorbing  pollution 
without  damage  to  man  himself.  But  to- 
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day.  thDse  individuals  and  enterprises 
must  take  a  new  responsibility;  they 
can  no  longer  follow  the  old  patterns,  the 
conventional  wisdom.  They  must  be  will- 
ing to  pay  the  required  costs  of  alleviat- 
ing the  impact  of  their  individual  activi- 
ties on  environmental  quality  for  the 
welfare  of  all. 

EDtrCATlOW 

Admittedly,  vaat  area*  of  ignorance 
exist  about  the  nature  and  permissible 
limits  of  pollution  of  the  environment. 
This  ignorance  must  be  ended.  In  many 
areas  of  science  today,  dedicated  profes- 
sionals are  working  to  achieve  this  goal. 
In  some  cases  professional  associations 
of  scientists  are  furthering  and  support- 
ing such  research  as  a  contribution  to 
total  human  welfare. 

It  is  the  ultimate  responsibility  of  all 
the  people  acting  through  their  Govern- 
ment to  insure  that  action  is  taken  to 
maintain  a  healthy  and  satisfying  en- 
vironment. This  responsibility  must  in- 
clude defining  the  problem,  establishing 
standards,  and  apportioning  the  costs  on 
an  equitable  basis.  Undoubtedly.  In  divid- 
ing the  costs  of  correcting  environmental 
pollution,  a  fair  share  must  be  first  given 
to  those  whose  actions  cause  the  pollu- 
tion. Those  individuals  and  business  en- 
terprises which  have  traditionally 
diunped  their  wastes  free  of  charge  must 
now  accept  the  burden  of  preventing  and 
eliminating  this  pollution.  This  require- 
ment in  itself  may  have  a  healthy  effect 
in  changing  the  overall  sense  of  values 
about  certain  kinds  of  economic  activi- 
ties and  products. 

Our  immediate  peril  is  that  already  we 
may  be  "too  little  and  too  late"  as  seems 
to  be  the  case  in  Los  Angeles  with  its 
smog  problem.  I  hope  through  my  efforts 
to  focus  attention  on  these  issues — now, 
by  legislation  and  in  other  ways — to 
avoid  that  peril.  And  in  the  process,  it 
may  help  create  the  more  humane  en- 
vironment which  we  all  desire  and  need. 

THE    OMNIBUS    ENVIRONMENTAL    QUALITY    ACT 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
establishing  what  I  consider  the  strong- 
est program  yet  set  before  the  Congress 
to  detennine  national  concern  and  na- 
tional machinery  to  maintain  environ- 
mental quality.  I  term  my  bill  the  •Om- 
nibus Environmental  Quality  Act  of 
1969"  because  it  brings  together  series 
of  policies  and  tools — all  of  which  I  feel 
are  necessities  in  this  crucial  area. 

The  bill  contains  the  Declaration  of 
National  Environmental  Policy  already 
passed  by  the  Senate;  this  policy  objec- 
tive is  both  comprehensive  and  powerful. 
In  its  key  statement  it  recognizes  that 
each  person  "has  a  fundamental  and  in- 
alienable right  to  a  healthful  environ- 
ment and  that  each  person  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  contribute  to  preservation  and 
enhancement  of  the  environment.  ' 

The  ultimate  fate  of  Govennnent  con- 
trol of  environmental  quality  largely  will 
be  determined  by  the  mechanism  set  up 
to  do  the  job.  At  present,  there  is  a 
proliferation  of  authority  to  act  in  a 
number  of  different  Federal  agencies.  The 
Agriculture  Department  deals  with  pes- 
ticides, for  instance,  while  the  Interior 
Department  deals  with  lakes  and  streams 
and  the  Coast  Guard  deals  with  coastal 
pollution.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
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cation,  and  Welfare  administers  the  air 
pollution  laws. 

Such  diffusion  of  Government  man- 
agement of  the  environment  has  been 
one  reason  that  serious  problems  have 
gone  almost  imnoticed  until  they 
are  so  large  that  they  can  no  longer  be 
avoided.  Better  coordination  and  regula- 
tory power  is  imperative  if  Government 
can  successfully  act  to  contain  the  ever- 
mounting  attacks  on  the  environment. 
For  that  reason,  my  bill  proposes  a 
permanent  National  Commission  for 
Environmental  Protection,  a  regulatory 
agency  for  environmental  affairs  similar 
to  already  existing  agencies  which  deal 
with  other  functional  areas. 

The  five  man  commission  would  have 
the  continuing  responsibility: 

To  review  proposed  projects,  facilities, 
programs,  policies  and  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  may  ad- 
versely affect  environmental  quality; 

To  review  and  appraise  existing  pro- 
jects, facilities  programs,  policies  and 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  affect  environmental  quality  and 
make  recommendations  with  respect 
thereto  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress; 

To  set  priorities  with  respect  to  prob- 
lems involving  environmental  quality; 

To  advise  the  President  on  matters  in- 
volving environmental  quality  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  him  with  re- 
spect thereto: 

To  collect,  analyze,  bring  together,  col- 
late, digest,  interpret  and  disseminate 
data  and  information,  in  such  form  as 
it  deems  appropriate,  to  public  agencies, 
pi-ivate  organizations,  and  the  general 
public ; 

To  conduct  studies  and  research,  by 
contract  or  otherwise,  into  problems  and 
other  matters  involving  or  relating  to  en- 
vironmental quality; 

To  develop  criteria  and  promulgate 
standards  deffning  desirable  levels  of 
environmental  quality; 

To  consult  with  and  advise  other  rep- 
resentatives of  governments,  and  to 
utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  services  of 
Federal  agencies  and,  with  the  consent 
of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of 
the  agencies  of  such  State  or  subdivision; 

To  assist  the  President  by  clearing  and 
coordinating  departmental  policies  and 
activities  affecting  environmental  qual- 
ity; 

To  assist  in  the  consideration  and, 
where  necessary,  in  the  preparation  of 
proposed  Executive  orders  and  procla- 
mations affecting  environmental  qual- 
ity; 

To  keep  the  President  informed  of 
the  progress  of  activities  by  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to 
work  proposed,  work  actually  initiated 
and  work  completed  by  any  such  agen- 
cies which  affect  enviroiunental  quality; 

To  assist  the  President  in  efforts  to 
achieve  environmental  quality  in  the 
community  of  nations;  and 

Where  appropriate,  to  participate  in 
behalf  of  the  public  interest  as  an  inter- 
vener in  proceedings  before  State  and 
Federal  courts  and  administrative  agen- 
cies. 

The  situation  in  Congress  regarding 
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the  environment  Is  greatly  similar  to 
that  within  the  Executive  agencies;  it  is 
horribly  fragmented  and  uncoordinated. 
Short  of  comprehensive  congressional 
reform  and  reshuffling  of  functional  ac- 
tivities, I  do  not  foresee  major  changes 
coming  at  the  committee  level.  However, 
I  do  feel  that  we  can  better  coordinate 
and  plan  congressional  policies  regarding 
the  envlroiunent,  and  for  that  reason, 
I  propose  establishing  a  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Enviionmental 
Quality.  The  Joint  Committee  would: 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  appropriate  matters  con- 
tained in  any  environmental  quality  re- 
port transmitted  to  the  Congress  and 
recommend  any  such  studies  and  inves- 
tigations to  the  appropriate  standing 
committees  of  the  Congress;  and  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  and 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
on  or  before  March  1  of  each  year  on  en- 
vironmental quality. 

Government  activities  must  be  syn- 
chronized with  activities  ongoing  in  the 
private  sector  if  we  are  to  achieve  a 
complete  national  program  for  environ- 
mental control.  Certainly,  I  feel  that  the 
indignation  and  anger  I  have  seen  com- 
ing from  my  constituents  over  the  past 
months  Indicates  that  a  large  amount  of 
alienation  already  exists  over  these 
issues.  As  with  many  other  topics  of  both 
national  and  local  concern,  individual 
citizens  feel  they  are  left  out  when  It 
comes  to  making  decisions  and  acting  on 
problems  of  the  environment. 

Therefore,  my  bill  also  contains  a 
Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  Enviion- 
mental  Quality.  This  committee  would  be 
composed  of  15  members  selected  from 
Government  and  private  sector,  and 
hopefully  would  include  representation 
from  concerned  citizen's  groups. 

The  committee  would  report  at  least 
once  each  year  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Environmental  Quality  Commission 
on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  en- 
vironment; provide  advice,  assistance, 
and  staff  support  to  the  President  on  the 
formulation  of  national  policies  to  foster 
and  promote  the  improvement  of  en- 
vironmental quality;  and  obtain  infor- 
mation using  existing  sources,  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  concerning 
the  quality  of  the  environment  and  make 
such  information  available  to  the  public. 

I  believe  this  omnibus  environmental 
quality  bill  would  provide  the  direct  and 
broadbased  effort  which  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
world  around  us.  I  hope  all  my  colleagues 
take  a  serious  look  at  this  approach  and 
I  hope  to  receive  their  support  for  it. 

Yet,  this  bill  is  at  best  a  framework, 
and  it  does  not  deal  specifically  vdth 
current  problems.  In  the  coming  weeks, 
I  hope  to  introduce  a  series  of  bills  which 
have  critical  relevance  to  present  en- 
vironmental problems.  Included  in  these 
bills  will  be  new  and  vital  measures 
affecting  air  pollution  and  water  quality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  number  of  news 
stories  which  relate  to  this  statement 
and  to  the  overall  problem  of  environ- 
mental quality. 

The  articles  follow: 
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[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet,  Sept.  10. 

1069] 

PoLLxmoN  Called  Pnn,  to  All  Lirs 

(By  Victor  Cohn) 

New  York,  September  9. — Man's  pollution 
has  now  become  a  danger  to  all  life  on  earth. 
Dr.  Lee  A.  IXiBrldge,  President  Nixon's  ecl- 
enc©  advisor,  told  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety here  today. 

"I  assure  you  the  present  administration 
Is  committed"  to  combat  this,  he  pledged  In 
his  first  major  public  report  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  new  federal  Environmental 
Quality  Council  which  the  President  himself 
heads. 

He  then  disclosed  three  areas  In  which  the 
administration  would  soon  move: 

It  will  be  "looking  very  hard,"  he  prom- 
ised, at  establishing  n  federal  agency  to  pre- 
study  the  effects  of  such  everyday  chemicals 
as  the  housewife's  new  enzyme  presoaks  and 
detergents.  (Among  other  agents  that  should 
be  screened  by  such  an  agency  "before  they 
are  released" — according  to  a  plea  from  a 
concerned  biologist  speaking  at  the  same 
meeting — are  "gasoline  additives,  all  pesti- 
cides, fertilizers,  fumes  from  chemical  and 
power  plante  and  heat  and  radloactirtty  from 
nuclear  plants.") 

•The  government  will  move  hard  against 
auto  pollution,"  DuBrldge  predicted.  Federal 
law  now  calls  for  a  nationwide  standard, 
starting  in  1970,  stipulating  that  new  cars 
may  not  emit  more  than  180  parts  per  mil- 
lion of  unburned  hydrocarbons.  Following 
California's  lead.  DuBrldge  forecast,  this 
should  soon  be  reduced  to  120  parts  (com- 
pared with  900  parts  emitted  by  cars  btUlt 
before  1966.)  Also,  he  said,  lead  must  be 
eliminated  from  gasoline  and  all  exhaust 
emissions  must  be  even  more  radically  re- 
duced— •or  else  quite  new  forms  of  engines 
will  have  to  be  developed." 

The  admimstration,  he  said,  hopes  to 
"stimulate"  both  local  communities  and 
whole  regions  to  Join  in  building  better  sew- 
age treatment  plants  and  requiring  more 
thorough  treatment  of  Industrial  wastes.  The 
council  will  also  study  possible  federal  cn- 
teria. 

DuBrldge  spoke  on  the  most  radical 
thought  of  the  day — the  Idea  of  screening 
common  chemicals  before  release — in  re- 
sponse to  Dr.  Barry  Commoner,  director  of 
the  Center  for  the  Biology  of  Nature  Systems 
at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 

Commoners  very  place  on  the  program 
testified  to  the  new  concern  in  conservative 
institutions  of  society  with  pollution.  A 
kind  of  male  counterpart  of  the  late  Rachel 
Carson,  he  has  been  organizing  "concerned 
scientists"  for  years  to  speak  up  against  de- 
spoiling the  globe. 

•Five  years  ago  I'd  never  have  been  on  this 
platform,  or  on  the  same  platform  with 
President's  science  adviser,"  he  observed. 

Today  he  said: 

"We  all  live  in  one  system — a  global  eco- 
system consisting  of  cycles  within  cycles 
that  tie  together  plants,  animals  and  micro- 
organisms— and  we  change  it  at  our  peril. 
We  have  to  change  it,  but  we  ought  t<3  weigh 
costs  against  benefits." 

"Unless  we  begin  to  consider  the  effects 
on  this  ecosystem  of  new  substances  I  am 
convinced  we  will  risk  our  survival." 

"We  have  reached  the  point  where  we 
should  not  release  any  new  substances  with- 
out understanding  the  ecological  conse- 
quences." And  some  single  federal  agency, 
he  said,  should  be  responsible  for  advance 
studies. 

DuBrldge  replied  in  agreement:  •Unfortu- 
nately we  now  have  no  agency  in  govern- 
ment responsible  for  making  such  anticipa- 
tory studies.  I  hope  such  an  agency  comes 
Into  being." 
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(From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept  8.  1969] 

Pollution  Thbkatkns  To  Depkive  World  of 

Venice's  Treasitreb 

(By  Marquis  Chlldsi 

Venice. — This  fabulous  city  In  peril  of  Its 
very  existence  stands  as  a  symbol  of  the 
plight  of  the  western  world.  Pollution  of  air 
and  water  and  the  rapid  encroachment  of  a 
massive  industrial  complex  threaten  to  erase 
in  a  short  span  of  years  the  city  of  canals 
that  has  been  the  magnet  for  travelers  and 
lovers  of  beauty  for  centuries. 

Ordinary  cities  may  be  resigned  to  the 
blight  of  smog  and  pollution.  But  Venice  is  a 
treasure  house  of  art  and  architectures.  Those 
treasures  are  r.ipldly  deteriorating. 

The  great  paintings — the  Titlans,  the  Tin- 
torettos.  the  Veroneses — and  the  monuments 
are  like  defenseless  Invalids.  Still  aglow  with 
the  splendid  past,  they  cannot  save  them- 
selves. Not  a  single  museum  or  church  Is  air- 
conditioned  to  keep  out  the  dampness  and 
the  smog  x^-lth  Its  high  sulphur  and  carbon 
monoxide  content. 

The  question  is  being  seriously  asked  to- 
day: Can  Venice  be  saved?  The  lagoon  Is 
dying,  a  victim  of  chemical  ■ft-astes  from  the 
Industrial  center  of  Marghera.  with  its  huge 
refineries  hardly  10  minutes  away  as  the 
crow  flies,  and  the  human  wastes  of  the  ad- 
Joining  city  of  Mestre.  with  its  dreary  sub- 
standard housing. 

To  save  the  city  will  mean  an  eflfort  cost- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Indus- 
trial practices  in  Marghera  will  have  to  be 
drastically  altered  to  reduce  the  poisons 
loosed  in  the  air  and  the  water.  Central  to 
the  salvation  of  this  unique  historical  treas- 
ure house  is  the  control  of  the  tides  as  they 
flood  in  from  the  sea.  lapping  higher  and 
higher  each  year  with  the  disaster  of  the 
ultimate  flood  ever  nearer. 

WTien  the  Republic  of  Venice  held  sway 
over  much  of  the  East  In  the  16th  and  17th 
Centuries,  the  'Venetians  understood  how 
vital  it  was  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  lagcxjn. 
The  threat  of  extinction  then  came  from 
silt  pouring  in  from  three  rivers — the  Piave. 
the  Brenta  and  the  SUe.  The  lagoon  was 
gradually  filling  up. 

The  viagistra  ti  alle  acque.  the  magistrate 
of  all  the  waters,  vrtelding  overvchelming 
power,  took  a  heroic  decision.  The  course  of 
the  rivers  was  to  be  deflected  so  they  would 
run  into  the  open  sea.  Impoaslble.  said  the 
cautiotis  citizenry.  That  was  understandable, 
since  it  involved  a  project  not  Inferior  ta 
the  excavation  of  the  Panama  Canal  With 
the  relentless  drive  over  many  years,  the 
project  was  carried  through  and  the  lagoon 
and  Venice  were  saved. 

Saving  the  lagcxin  today  will  mean  a  proj- 
ect not  unlike  that  In  scope  As  the  industrial 
complex  of  Marghera  has  expanded  during 
the  past  40  years,  the  delicate  balance  be- 
tween land  and  water  has  been  progressively 
undermined.  The  demands  of  Industry  dram 
off  the  subsoil  water.  Land  Is  reclaimed  along 
the  lagoon,  narrowing  its  course.  One  of  the 
spectacles  is  the  procession  of  big  tankers 
and  freighters  past  the  ancient  city,  with 
the  hazard  of  a  single  accident  that  could 
be  totally  destructive. 

Prescriptions  come  from  a  variety  of  com- 
mittees, both  public  and  private.  Yet  even 
with  the  government  In  Rome  Is  concerned — 
after  all  tourism  Is  Italy's  principal  hard- 
currency  earner — ^so  little  seems  to  happen. 
The  Venice  Rotary  Club  invited  three  Dutch 
specialists  in  control  of  the  sea,  knowledge- 
able since  a  considerable  part  of  Holland  is 
below  sea  level,  to  conduct  a  study.  While 
they  declined  to  make  definitive  recommen- 
dations, they  urged  that  all  work  on  the  la- 
goon of  whatever  kind  be  stopped  imme- 
diately vintil  a  thorough  plan  could  be  agreed 
on.  They  recognized  how  imminent  was  the 
peril. 

As  the  canals  grow  danker  and  filthier,  a 
reflection  of  the  fundamental  problem  of  the 
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waters.  Venetians  move  out  to  Mestre  The 
city  declined  In  population  between  1951  and 
1968  from  192,000  to  130,000.  There  are  3.000 
abandoned  houses  and  many  of  the  noble 
palaces  are  reduced  to  slum  dwellings  Mov- 
ing to  Mestre,  the  Venetian  has  his  little  car 
and  becomes  part  of  the  consumer  economy. 

The  tourists  flooding  through  St.  Mary's 
Square  in  the  last  week  of  summer  are  as 
carefree  as  ever.  In  that  marvelous  free  space 
surrounded  by  so  much  beauty  and  without 
the  menace  of  the  motorcar,  they  saunter 
with  happy  abandon.  The  facade  of  the  ca- 
thedral gleaming  In  the  afternoon  sun  Is  like 
fcam  frozen  In  multicolored  forms.  And  the 
bronze  horses,  looted  from  Constantinople  as 
they  had  been  looted  from  Rome,  look  down 
In  serene  disdain. 

The  young  are  everywhere.  Many  of  them 
are  hitchhikers  with  packs  on  their  backs, 
speaking  every  language.  The  band  at  Plori- 
an's  plays  the  same  gay,  schmaltzy  music 
that  for  a  hundred  years  or  more  has  carried 
out  over  the  square.  The  headlines  In  this 
curious  summer  of  pause  and  uncertainty 
carry  the  threat  of  a  new  cycle  of  wars.  The 
water  laps  over  the  quays,  suggesting  what 
is  to  come  in  the  high-tide  season  of  late 
fall.  But  the  crowds  are  bent  on  the  pleasure 
of  this  brief  moment. 

Venice  cfctf  be  saved.  An  impressive  series 
of  articles  itl'Corriers  della  Serra  has  alerted 
the  country  to  the  peril.  Determined  spirits 
such  as  Countess  Anna  Maria  Cigona  are 
leading  the  flght.  Venice  can  be  saved  if  the 
will  is  there.  With  Venice  as  a  symbol,  that 
is  the  question  posed  for  the  West  in  a  far 
larger  context  in  the  struggle  between  the 
technological  present  and  the  historical  past. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept  10.  1969) 
S800-MI1XION  Alaska  City  Is  Planned 

Anchorage.  Alaska,  September  9. — An 
Oklahoma  company  announced  plans  today 
for  an  ultra-modern,  self-contained  $800  mil- 
lion community  across  Knik  Arm  from  the 
city  of  Anchorage. 

Tandy  Industries  of  Tvilsa.  billing  Its  ven- 
ture "Seward's  Success.  "  said  it  would  be  the 
world's  first  totally  climate-controlled  city. 
The  year-round  temperature  will  be  68  de- 
grees throughout  the  complex. 

Top  officials  of  the  firm  said  at  a  news 
conference  today  construction  of  the  first 
section,  costing  an  estimated  .%170  million, 
will  begin  next  June.  Completion  is  sched- 
uled in  two  years 

The  first  section,  with  hotising  for  5,000 
persons,  will  include  a  20-siory  central  build- 
ing called  the  Alaskan  Petroleum  Center, 
plus  a  commercial  mall. 

The  long-range  plan  calls  for  expenditure 
of  $800  million  over  a  10-year  period,  with 
living  accommodations  for  20.000  persons. 

Although  officials  would  give  no  specifics, 
it  was  apparent  the  developer  has  at  least 
partial  commitments  from  many  of  the  in- 
creasing number  of  oil  companies  operating 
in  Alaska. 

Announcement  of  the  huge  project  came 
the  day  before  the  sale  of  leases  on  450.858 
acres  of  Alaska's  North  Slope. 

Transportation  from  Anchorage  to  the  rev- 
olutionary city  will  be  by  high-speed  aerial 
tramway  across  Knik  Arm,  an  offshoot  of 
Cook  Inlet  waters.  There  will  be  no  automo- 
biles or  trucks  in  ■Seward's  Success.  "  at 
least  for  the  initial  phases. 


GRIM   REMINDER;    CASUALTIES 
GOING    UP 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  11,  1969 

Mr.  RI'VERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all 
been  encouraged  by   the  recent  lull  in 
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combat  activity  in  Vietnam,  and  we  all 
are  certainly  100  percent  behind  our 
Commander  in  Chief  in  his  efforts  to 
bring  about  an  honorable  peace  in  South- 
east Asia  and  to  reduce  the  number  of 
U.S.  combat  casualties. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  allow  our- 
selves to  be  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of 
security,  a  feeling  that  peace  is  "just 
around  the  comer  "  We  must  recognize 
that  there  still  may  be  much  very  difficult 
fighting  ahead,  and  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  judge  the  whole  war  by  the  trends 
evident  from  only  the  past  few  weeks. 

Putting  matters  in  longer  range  per- 
spective is  an  article  from  the  August  2 
issue  of  the  Armed  Forces  Journal  which 
points  out.  among  other  things,  that, 
first,  the  U.S.  casualty  rate  over  the  past 
6  months  has,  probably  conti-ai-y  to 
popular  opinion,  gone  up  instead  of  down, 
when  corinpared  to  the  preceding  6 
months;  second,  there  has  been  consider- 
able progress  made  toward  the  goal  of 
having  the  South  'Vietnamese  forces  take 
over  more  of  the  combat  burden;  third, 
largely  as  a  result  of  this,  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces  have  been  suffering  much 
gi-eater  casualties  themselves;  and. 
fourth,  the  often  controversial  "kill 
ratio" — used  by  some  as  a  yardstick  to 
measure  the  progress  of  the  war — has 
declined  sharply  as  a  result  of  all  these 
other  factors. 

The  Armed  Forces  Journal  article, 
written  by  Mrs.  Pamela  Canova  and 
Journal  Managing  Editor  James  D.  Hess- 
man.  is.  I  believe,  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, and  I  insert  the  text  of  the  article 
in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

The  CasiIalty  Reports:  Some  Startling 
'  Statistics 

(By  Pamela  Canova  and  James  D.  Hessman) 

Despite  the  very  recent  lull  in  combat- 
activity — and  the  cautiously  optimistic  rec- 
ognition of  same  by  top  Defense  Department 
and  White  House  officials — the  harsh  fact  is 
that  U.S.  military  forces  in  Vietnam  have 
suffered  approximately  30';  more  combat 
deaths  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  than  in  the  last  six  months  of 
the  Johnson  Administration. 

And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  longer  any  U.S.  casualties  in  or  over 
North  Vietnam;  that  the  U.S.  Forces  in  Viet- 
nam— unlike  those  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
conflict — ale  seasoned,  experienced  combat 
veterans;  that  the  U.S.  now  has  a  firm  in- 
country  ofieratlGnal  base  from  which  to  op- 
erate, and  has  virtually  solved  many  of  the 
nagging  equipment  problems  of  earlier  years; 
and  that  enemy  forces  have  been  decimated 
in  quality  and  in  quantity — the  official  count 
of  "enemy  dead"  as  19  July  1969  (the  latest 
statistics  available  prior  to  Journal  press 
time)   was  531,122. 

And  this  also  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  has  been  waging — and 
largely  winning — an  aggressive  campaign  to 
have  the  Bouth  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces 
take  over  more  of  the  combat  burden. 

A  Journal  analysis  of  various  official  source 
documents  on  Vietnam  battle  casualties  re- 
veals that: 

From  20  July  1968  through  18  January 
1969 — the  last  six  months  of  the  Johnson 
Administration — the  United  States  suffered 
4.894  combat  deaths,  or  an  average  of  188.2 
per  week.  During  the  period  19  January  1969 
through  19  July  1969 — the  first  six  months 
of  the  Nison  Administration — the  U.S.  suf- 
fered 6,353  battle  deaths,  or  an  average  of 
244.5  per  week,  some  30 ''^^  higher  than  the 
last  six  months  under  President  Johnson. 

The  relative  statistics  on  'U.S.  Wounded' 
are  somewhat  similar;  31,557  US.  personnel. 
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or  1.645.2  per  week,  were  wounded  in  the  last 
six  months  of  the  Johnson  Administration, 
45,563.  or  1.752  4  per  week  (about  6% 
higher) ,  were  wounded  in  the  first  six  months 
of  the  Nixon  Administration. 

The  much  heralded  "kill  ratio"  has  changed 
dramatically— climbing  from  4  81  in  the  first 
half  of  1968  to  5  50  in  the  second  half  of 
1968.  and  to  6.73  in  the  first  three  months 
under  President  Nixon,  but  dropping  sharply 
to  2.76  in  the  second  three  months  under 
President  Nixon. 

The  •  Vletnamizatlon"  of  the  war,  however, 
has  been  rapidly  accelerated  under  President 
Nixon  (if  the  raw  casualty  statistics  are  any 
indicator) .  In  the  first  half  of  1968  the  South 
Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  (RVNAF)  lost 
14,117  men  In  combat,  compared  to  the  9,420 
U.S.  military  personnel  lost  in  combat,  for 
a  ratio  of  approximately  3:2.  In  the  first  three 
months  of  the  Nixon  Administration  the  com- 
parable figures  were:  RVNAF— 3.579;  U.S.— 
3.292;  1.09:1.  In  the  second  three  months  of 
the  Nixon  Administration  the  figures  had 
dramatically  changed — to:  RVNAF— 13.560; 
US— 3.066;  4.4:1. 

President  Nixon  is  having  no  more  suc- 
cess than  did  President  Johnson  in  getting 
other  Free  World  forces  to  take  over  more 
of  the  fighting  in  South  Vietnam.  During  the 
last  year  of  the  Johnson  Administration,  the 
■Free  World  Forces"  (other  than  U.S.  and 
RVNAF)  suffered  an  average  of  18  8  deaths 
per  week;  under  President  Nixon  the  weekly 
average  has  been  17.9  deaths  per  week.  Ex- 
cept for  minor  qualifications  the  figures  are 
relatively  comparable. 

CRUEL    On^EMMA 

The  Journal  figures  underscore  the  cruel 
military  and  political  dilemma  facing  Pres- 
ident Nixon:  with  little  more  than  a  year 
to  go  before  the  1970  Congressional  elections 
he  is  under  massive  and  constant  political 
pressure  to  reduce  the  U.S.  casualty  rates  by 
any  means  possible.  If  he  does  so  too 
abruptly,  however — and  particularly  if  there 
is  no  reciprocal  scaling  down  of  enemy  forces 
in  South  Vietnam — there  inevitably  will  be 
an  even  greater  increase  in  the  number  of 
South  Vietnamese  casualties,  and  a  further 
drop  in  the  kill  ratio.  These  results  could 
bring  about  a  political  crisis  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  this  in  turn  could  enable  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  to  achieve  politi- 
cally what  ihey  have  been  unable  to  do 
militarily — win  control  of  South  Vietnam. 

It  is  not  "Mr.  Nixon's  War,"  and  never  was. 
But  the  Southeast  Asia  conflict  already  is 
eight  and  one-half  years  old.  by  far  the 
longest  war  in  U.S.  history.  And  the  President 
knows  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  he  will  be 
blamed  for  whatever  happens  from  here  on 
in.  He  knows  also  that  if  the  conflict  is  not 
honorably  resolved  prior  to  next  year's  elec- 
tions, both  he  and  the  Republican  party 
could  take  a  fearful  licking  at  the  polls. 
SixoN  takes  action 

Recognizing  the  problem,  the  President 
has  not  been  standing  still.  He  has  already, 
in  fact  (1)  met  with  South  Vietnamese  Pres- 
ident Nguyen  Van  Thieu  on  Midway  Island 
and  persuaded  him  of  the  necessity  for  the 
RVNAF  to  assume  more  of  the  fighting;  (2) 
followed  up  the  Midway  meeting  by  directing 
the  withdrawal  of  25.000  U.S.  troops — mostly 
combat  personnel — from  South  Vietnam;  (3) 
expressed  liis  "hope  "  at  a  Whit«  House  press 
conference  that  he  would  meet  and  possibly 
beat  the  timetable  set  forth  by  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Clark  M.  Clifford,  who  ad- 
vocated— in  the  July  issue  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs— the  withdrawal  of  100.000  U.S.  troops 
by  the  end  of  this  year  and  the  removal  of 
the  remair.der  by  the  end  of  1970;  and  (4) 
dispatched  JCS  Chairman  General  Earle  G. 
Wheeler.  USA,  to  South  Vietnam  to  make  an 
assessment  of  the  current  military  situation 
and  see  what  else  could  be  done  to  expedite 
the  Vletnamizatlon  of  the  war. 

All  of  these  efforts  have  not  paid  off  In  im- 
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mediate  results,  however.  As  The  Journal 
analysis  shows  (see  table),  the  U.S.  death 
rate   during   the   last   six   months   President 
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Johnson  was  In  office  was  188.2  per  week. 
The  rate  for  President  Nixon's  first  six 
months  is  244.5  per  week. 
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TOTAL  VIETNAM  COMBAT  CASUALKES 


1st  half 
1968 

2d  half           Total, 
1968             1968 

1st  quarter 
1969 

2d  quarter 
1969 

1st  6  months 
1969 

US.  combat  deaths  (all  services) 

RVN  Armed  Forces  deaths  

9  420 

14,117 
615 

4,894            14,314 

6,  365            20, 482 

363                 978 

3.292 

3,579 

240 

3.066 

13.560 

226 

6.358 
17,139 

Free  woild  forces  deaths 

466 

Total  deaths  all  Allied  forces 

24.152 

116,251 

4.81 

11,622           35,774 

63,920          180,171 

5. 49               5. 06 

7,111 

47.894 

6.74 

16,852 

46, 672 

2.76 

23,963 

Enemy  deaths 

Ratio  ot  enemy  dead  to  Allied  dead 



94.566 
3.95 

WEEKLY  AVERAGE  OF  VIETNAM  CASUALTIES 

Casualty  rate, 

1st  half 
1968 

President  Johnson's  last  year 

2d  halt       Average  for 
1968          year  1968 

Casualty  rate  to  date  under  President  Nixon 

Isl  quarter         2d  quarter       1st  6  months 
1969                   1969                    1969 

U.S.  combat  deaths: 

(a)  Army 

(b)  Navy  . 

(c)  Marine  Corps 

(d)  Air  Force 

227.5 
11.6 

119.2 
5.0 

125.5 
6.2 

54.5 
2.1 

175.9 

8.9 

86.9 

3.5 

167.2 

9.3 

73.8 

2.1 

176.3 

5.5 

50.8 

3.2 

171.8 

7.4 

62.3 

3.0 

Total 

362.3 

188.2 

275.3 

253.2 

235.8 

244.5 

U.S.  wounded: 

1,468.5 

68.8 

750.2 

22.2 

795.9 

45.8 

364.1 

7.9 

1,132.4 

57.3 

557.1 

15.1 

1.287.7 

78.8 

478.3 

14.8 

1, 222. 7 

49.3 

364.2 

8.9 

1,255.2 

(b)  Navy 

64.1 

(c)  Marine  Corps 

(d)  Air  Force 

421.1 
11.9 

Total .:..„..„ 

Non-US.  combat  deaths: 

(a)  RVNAF 

2. 309.  7 

542.9 

23.7 

4,471.1 

1.213.7 

244.8 

13.9 

2,458.6 

1.761.7 

393.9 

18.8 

3, 464. 8 

1.859.7 

275.3 

18.5 

3, 684. 2 

1,645.2 

1,043.1 

17.4 

3,  590. 2 

1,752.4 

659.2 
17.9 

(c)  Enemy               

3,637.2 

Note:  1st  half  1968  includes  casualties  from  Jan  20,  1968,  through  July  20,  1968;  2d  half  1968  includes  casualties  from  July  21, 
1968  through  Jan.  18,  1969;  1st  quarter  1%9  includes  casualties  from  Jan.  19,  1969,  through  Apr.  19,  1969;  2d  quarter  1969  in- 
cludes casualties  from  Apr.  20,  1969,  through  July  19.  1969. 


The  war.  of  course,  has  a  momentum  all  Its 
own  and  Mr.  Nixon  could  not  reasonably  have 
been  expected  to  be  able  to  make  any  abrupt 
change  for  at  least  the  first  several  months 
after  taking  office.  He  was  probably  power- 
less, for  most  practical  purposes,  to  prevent 
the  U.S.  combat  death  rate  from  climbing,  as 
It  did,  to  253.2  during  the  first  three  months 
he  was  in  office.  During  the  second  three 
months  of  his  Administration  the  rate  dipped 
slightly,  to  235.8.  still  significantly  higher 
than  the  Johnson  Administration's  closing 
188.2  rate.  Whether  the  July  lull  is  a  har- 
binger of  better  things  to  come  still  is  siiecu- 
lative,  which  probably  Is  one  reason  Admin- 
istration sfwkesmen  are  so  cautious  in  their 
assesment  of  the  current  military  situation. 

PEAKS  AND   VALLEYS 

The  casualty  lists,  like  the  war  itself,  have 
followed  a  peaks-and-valleys  configuration — 
bursts  of  intense  fighting  followed  by  periods 
of  retrenchment  and  regrouping.  In  the  first 
half  of  1968,  for  example,  the  U.S.  suffered 
an  average  of  362.3  deaths  per  week,  almost 
twice  the  weekly  rate  of  the  second  half  of 
the  year.  The  lower  casualty  rate  for  the 
second  six  months  followed,  of  course,  after 
President  Johnson  ordered  a  halt  to  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  after  the 
Paris  peace  talks  began. 

This  also  has  significant  political  implica- 
tions. When  peace  finally  does  come  to 
Southeast  Asia,  Democrats  are  sure  to  point 
out,  with  some  justification,  that  it  was  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  and  not  President  Nixon,  who 
started  the  beginning  of  the  end.  (The  Re- 
publicans, of  course,  would  then  counter — 
also  with  some  Justification — that  it  was 
President  Johnson  who  escalated  the  war  in 
the  first  place,  after  which  the  Democrats 
would  retort  by  tracing  the  U.S.  involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia  back  to  President  Eisen- 
hower, etc.,  etc.,  ad  nauseam.) 

RVNAF  LOSSES  UP 

Although   success   in   bringing  down    the 

U.S,  casualty  rate  has  been  less  than  hoped 

'"for — and  probably  much  less  than  the  gen- 


eral public  has  been  led  t-o  believe,  because  of 
press  reports  about  the  recent  slowdown  In 
combat  activity— President  Nixon  has 
achieved  considerable  progress  in  turning 
over  more  of  the  fighting  to  the  RVNAF. 
The  South  Vietnamese  have  from  the  begin- 
ning suffered  laeavler  losses  in  combat  than 
have  the  U.S.  Forces.  The  ratio  has  varied 
from  time  to  time,  however.  During  the  first 
six  months  of  last  year,  for  example,  the 
U.S.  lost  362.3  men  per  week,  the  RVNAF 
542.9,  approximately  a  2:3  ratio.  During  the 
second  six  months  of  last  year  the  figures 
were:  U.S.  188.2;  RVNAF  244.8,  approxi- 
mately a  3;4  ratio. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  the  ratio  was  1:1.09  (U.S. — 
253.2;  RVNAF — 275  3) .  or  almost  even,  for  all 
practical  purposes.  During  the  following 
three  months — presumably  after  President 
Nixon  had  reached  "an  understanding  "  with 
South  Vietnamese  officials  as  to  the  conduct 
of  the  war — the  picture  changed  dramatic- 
ally. The  South  Vietnamese  death  rate 
climbed  sharply,  while  the  U.S.  death  rate 
dropped  slightly.  The  rates  for  the  three 
month  period:  U.S. — 235.8  men  killed  per 
week;  RVNAF — 1.043.1,  or  approximately 
1:4  4. 

LOWERED   KILL  RATIO 

These  figures  are  reflected  in  the  declining 
"kill  ratio.  "  a  sometimes-controversial  yard- 
stick used  to  indicate,  very  roughly,  how 
well  or  how  poorly  the  war  is  progressing.  The 
kill  ratio  in  the  past  has  been  somewhat 
erratic,  but  not  spectacularly  so.  It  climbed, 
for  example,  from  4.81  (enemy  deaths  to  one 
aUled  death)  in  the  first  half  of  1968.  to  5.50 
in  the  second  half  of  1968.  and  increased, 
again,  to  6  73  during  the  first  three  months 
of  the  Nixon  Administration.  During  the  next 
three  months,  however,  it  plummeted  to  2  76. 
The  kill  ratio  for  Mr.  Nixon's  first  six  months 
in  office  is  an  overall  3.95,  significantly  lower 
than  the  5  03  overall  1968  ratio. 

The  kill  ratio  takes  on  added  significance 
when  one  considers  that  U.S.  combat  forces 
still  have  been  heavily  involved  in  the  fight- 


ing. Without  the  continued  pressure  on  the 
enemy  by  American  troops,  it  is  certain  that 
the  enemy's  total  dead  count  would  have 
been  significantly  lower  than  it  was.  This 
means  that,  if  all  U.S.  combat  forces  are 
withdrawn — either  from  South  Vietnam  en- 
tirely, or  to  rear  echelon  areas  within  South 
Vietnam  (as  some  have  suggested! — the 
enemy  death  rate  can  be  expected  to  drop, 
and  the  RVNAF  death  rate  can  be  expected 
to  climb  even  higher. 

If  this  happens,  the  final  results  could  be 
disastrous.  South  Vietnam  still  is  not  too 
stable  politically.  The  country  has  been  rav- 
aged by  war  for  a  number  of  years  Part  of 
the  country  still  is  under  Viet  Cong  control. 
The  South  Vietnamese  forces  already  have 
lost  (as  of  20  July)  91,476  men  In  the  con- 
flict. Additional  thousands — perhaps  hun- 
dreds of  thousands — of  South  Vietnamese 
civilians  have  been  killed  in  the  war.  or 
murdered  by  the  Viet  Cong.  (The  South 
Vietnamese  Embassy  in  Washington  esti- 
mates the  number  at  between  150,000  and 
200,000.) 

North  Vietnam,  too,  has  suffered  heavily. 
Over  half  a  million  men  (Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  combined)  have  been 
killed  in  battle.  Many  thousands  of  others 
have  defected  or  have  been  captured  by  the 
Allied  Forces.  Thousands  more  North  Viet- 
namese, both  military  and  civilian,  can  'de 
presumed  to  have  died  during  the  U.S.  bomb- 
ing offensive  against  North  Vietnam. 

But  North  Vietnam  has  a  few  Items  on  the 
plus  side.  It  has  received  considerable  help 
from  the  USSR  and  from  Communist  China. 
And  it  has  been  waging  the  war  In  the  other 
man's  territory.  North  Vietnam  itself  has 
been  free  from  bombing  raids  now  for  close 
to  a  year  and  a  half.  It  has  had  time  t-o  re- 
pair its  battered  supply  lines  and  to  mend, 
somewhat,  its  broken  economy.  But  most  of 
all.  it  has  a  dictatorial  regime  and  an  almost 
absolute  power  over  its  own  long-suffering 
citizens  which  enables  it  to  stifle  internal 
opposition  and  dissent  to  the  war  and  there- 
by, in  effect,  ignore  the  military  realities  of 
the  situation. 

AGONIZING    DECISIONS 

President  Nixon,  of  course,  has  no  such 
option  open  to  him.  He  is  responsible  to  an 
intelligent,  articulate,  and  often  impatient 
electorate.  He  cannot  ignore  the  casualty 
lists,  nor  other  U.S.  commitments,  both  In- 
ternal and  domestic. 

But  the  President  stated  unequivocally 
that  the  United  States  will  not  abandon 
South  Vietnam  to  the  Communists.  He  also 
has  stated  his  determination  to  reduce  U.S. 
combat  casualties,  and  to  let  the  South  Viet- 
namese military  take  over  more  of  the  fight- 
ing. He  already  has  gone  far  toward  achiev- 
ing both  these  ends.  He  has  started  In  some 
respects  to  de-escalate  the  war.  And  the 
enemy  has  apparently  responded  somewhat 
by  reducing  the  level  of  combat  activity. 

If  the  recent  lull  continues,  well  and  good. 
If  It  does  not,  if  the  enemy  once  again  steps 
up  the  pace,  the  President  will  have  some 
agonizingly  difficult  decisions  to  make. 

statistics    in    PERSPECTrVE 

As  grim  as  the  U.S.  casually  rate  is.  the 
figures  cannot  be  taken  at  face  value  and 
must  be  considered  in  perspective.  In  1968, 
for  example,  according  to  the  National  Safety 
Council,  some  55,200  Americans  were  killed 
in  automobile  accidents:  28.5(X)  were  killed 
in  home  accidents:  20.500  in  public  accidents 
or  accidents  connected  with  recreation, 
transportation  (other  than  motor  vehicles), 
public  buildings  and  natural  disasters;  and 
14.300  in  Industrial  accidents. 

More  people  have  died  on  U.S.  highways 
since  1909  than  in  all  the  wars  in  U.S.  his- 
tory. More  Navy  men  (500),  in  fact,  were 
killed  world-wide  in  traffic  deaths  last  year 
than  lost  their  lives  In  Vietnam.  The  same 
Is  true  of  the  Air  Force,  which  lost  184  men 
In  combat  in  Vietnam  in  the  statistical  year 
20  January   1968  through   18  January   1969, 
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but  loet  414  men  In  traffic  accidents  world- 
wide In  calendar  year  1968. 

I^nally,  thanks  largely  to  the  Introduction 
of  such  Items  as  the  Medevac  helicopter  and 
the  MUST  (Medical  Unit  Self-Contalned 
Transportable)  hospital,  deaths  In  Vietnam 
from  all  combat  causes  (killed  in  action,  died 
of  wounds,  died  while  captured,  and  declared 
dead  from  a  missing  status)  were  held  to  a 
rate  of  21.7  per  thousand  average  troop 
strength  per  year,  according  to  Army  Sur- 
geon General  statistics.  This  compares  to  a 
rate  of  43.2  for  Korea,  and  51.9  for  the  WWII 
European  Theater  of  Operations,  from  June 
1944  (D-Day)  through  May  1945.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Army  Surgeon  General  also  reports 
the  medical  save  rate  (the  percentage  of 
wounded  who  survive  after  reaching  medical 
facilities)  In  Vietnam  Is  slightly  over  97.5 
percent,  which  was  the  save  rate  recorded  in 
Korea  (the  WWII  rate  was  95.5  percent;  the 
WWI  rate  91.9  percent) .  The  record  Vietnam 
medical  save  rate  was  achieved,  moreover, 
desplt*  the  fact  that,  because  of  the  rapid 
evacuation  of  wounded  made  possible  by  the 
Increased  use  of  helicopters,  many  mortally 
wounded  personnel — who  would  not  survive 
In  any  case — now  reach  hospitals  alive,  and 
are  therefpre  counted  against  the  medical 
save  rate.     _ . 


STATES  ADVISED  OP  ORIGINAL 
ROLE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALITORinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  11,  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  approach  to  the  governing 
of  our  Nation  and  his  view  of  what  Fed- 
eral-State relations  should  be  differ  con- 
siderably from  that  of  his  immediate 
predecessors. 

In  the  accompanying  editorial,  the  San 
Diego  Union  comments  en  what  it  right- 
ly  calls   "the  President's   rational   ap- 
proach." 
[Prom   the  San  Diego    (Calif.)    Union.  Sept. 

3, 19691 

I»RESiDENT  Reversing  Power  Flow — States 

Advised  of  Original  Role 

The  flow  of  power  from  the  states  to  Wa.-ih- 
Ington,  DC  has  been  unprecedented  cUirlng 
the  decade  of  the  1960s. 

This  weelc  President  Nixon  promised  the 
governors  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
meeting  at  Colorado  Springs,  that  he  intends 
to  reverse  the  tide. 

It  was  a  frank,  realistic  speech,  one  which 
chronicled  the  aspirations  and  milestones  of 
a  nation,  but  also  was  forthright  in  analyzing 
failures  of  the  past. 

Central  to  Mr.  Nixon's  presentation  to 
.':tewards  of  the  50  state  governments  was 
the  dominant  theme  of  the  new  federalism, 
which  he  reiterated  time  and  again.  Wash- 
ington, the  President  served  notice,  ■"will  no 
longer  try  to  go  It  alone.  Washington  will  no 
longer  dictate  without  consulting." 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  example  of 
what  can  happen  if  the  federal  government 
forges  ahead  in  assumed  omniscience  was  Mr. 
NLxon"s  reminder  that  we  have  spent  the  in- 
credible sum  of  $250  billion  in  the  last  five 
years  for  social  programs  only  to  reap  "a 
harvest  of  dissatisfaction,  frustration  and 
bitter  division." 

Although  he  has  calmly  presented  a  mas- 
sive blueprint  of  his  new  federalism  to  Con- 
gress and  the  people,  Mr.  Nixon  has  de- 
liberately avoided  an  all-knowing,  hurried 
approach  to  solving  the  problems  before  us. 

Unlike  most  of  his  predecessors  during  the 
last  three  decades,  the  President  did  not  pre- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sent  a  detailed  laundry  list  of  nroposals  to 
Congress  during  hU  initial  days  in  office.  He 
did  not  seek  to  dazzle  the  nation  with  fren- 
zied motion  and  illusions  of  miraculous  prog- 
ress during  his  first  100  to  200  days  in  office. 

The  metier  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
has  been  careful  study,  thorough  planning,  a 
steady  pace  and  an  effort  to  re-establish  cred- 
ibility In  government.  The  result  has  been 
presentation  of  major  legislative  proposals 
ranging  from  control  of  Inflation  and  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  to  a  crackdown  on 
crime  and  tax  reform.  In  spite  of  the  low 
profile  of  the  Nixon  recommendations,  he  has 
constantly  gained  in  public  confidence. 

By  pulling  the  program  together  at  one 
time  for  the  governors.  President  Nixon 
should  gain  even  more  respect  for  his  ra- 
tional (approach.  The  entire  thrust  of  his  new 
philosophy  Is  contained  in  one  paragraph  of 
his  speech — "As  we  look  ahead  to  the  "10s  we 
can  see  one  thing  with  startling  clarity: 
there  is  far  more  to  be  done  than  any  one 
level  of  government  could  possibly  hope  to 
do  by  Itself.  If  the  job  is  to  be  done,  a  great- 
er part  of  it  must  be  done  by  the  states  and 
the  localities  themselves,  and  by  the  people 
themselves." 

And  the  obvious  corollary  of  that  concept 
was  the  President's  warning  that  there 
should  be  no  illusions  that  there  can  be  fis- 
cal rainfall  from  Washington  to  wash  away 
the  nation's  ills. 

This  is  what  the  President  called  new  fed- 
eralism. But,  begging  his  pardon,  we  do  not 
believe  that  It  is  entirely  new. 

It  Is  the  same  philosophy  of  federalism 
that  engrossed  the  Founding  Fathers  of  our 
nation  and  the  one  that  has  served  the 
United  States  of  America  well  for  nearly  two 
centuries. 
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OKINAWA  REVERSION  POLICY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  11,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  November.  Prime  Minister 
Sato  of  Japan  will  be  here  in  Washington 
to  discuss  the  question  of  Okinawa  with 
President  Nixon.  The  results  of  these 
meetings  will  have  important  conse- 
quences for  the  future  relations  of  our 
two  countries.  If  the  suggestions  I  am 
about  to  Oder  are  followed.  I  believe  that 
the  outcome  could  also  have  an  impor- 
tant salutary  effect  on  our  overall  Asian 
policies. 

I  strongly  suggest  that  Okinawa  revert 
back  to  Japanese  control  and  that  our 
bases  there  operate  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  any  military  base  in  Japan. 

If  Okinawa  does  not  soon  revert  to  the 
Japanese  and  the  bases  are  not  placed 
imder  the  same  status  as  other  bases  in 
Japan,  we  run  the  serious  risk  that  this 
may  significantly  contribute  to  establish- 
ment of  a  Japanese  Government  un- 
friendly to  the  United  States.  Several 
public  opinion  polls  note  that  the  Japa- 
nese people  very  much  favor  altering 
Okinawa's  present  status  and  show  over- 
whelming sentiments  against  free,  un- 
restricted use  of  the  American  bases 
there.  This  position  is  mirrored  by  three 
major  opposition  parties  and  by  the  in- 
creasing tendency  of  the  governing  Lib- 
eral Democray,c  Party  to  seek  a  settle- 
ment along  those  lines. 

The  Japanese  view  our  control  of  Oki- 
nawa and  the  presence  of  our  bases  there 


as  a  remnant  of  occupation.  Many  con- 
sider our  Asian  policies  as  Japan's  chief 
danger  and  assert  that  our  presence,  far 
from  serving  to  protect  them,  places  them 
in  peril  of  war  and  possible  nuclear  dis- 
aster. They  have  reason  to  fear  the  very 
existence  of  the  bases,  aside  from  the 
potential  danger  of  being  attacked,  since 
the  bases  store  nuclear  weapons  and  until 
recently  also  held  biological  agents. 

The  fact  that  a  great  many  Japanese 
do  not  consider  us  as  their  protectors  and 
view  our  Asian  containment  policies  as 
aggressive  and  provocative  «x)ward  China 
and  other  Asian  Communist  countries 
deserves  full  consideration.  The  occupa- 
tion of  Okinawa  is  based  on  certain 
premises  about  the  aggressive  intensions 
of  the  Chinese  Government.  If  these  as- 
sumptions, which  up  to  the  present  we 
have  tended  to  take  as  given,  are  found 
to  be  fallacious,  as  I  think  they  are,  then 
the  conclusions  which  follow  from  such 
assumptions  may  also  be  invalid.  A  num- 
ber of  Asian  scholars  have  called  for  a 
complete  reassessment  of  current  Amer- 
ican thinking:  I  believe  the  time  is  ripe 
for  such  evaluation.  If  anything,  the 
present  situation  in  Vietnam  strongly 
suggests  that  our  adventurism  in  that 
part  of  the  world  needs  immediate 
attention. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  blame  the  Japa- 
nese if  they  face  political  realities  in 
their  part  of  the  world  and  wish  to 
establish  normal  friendly  relations  with 
the  two  powerful  neighbors,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  mainland  China. 

An  unfortunate  aspect  of  our  recent 
policy  toward  Japan  has  been  the  U.S. 
Government  insistence  in  the  last  few 
years  to  undo  the  excellent  work  that 
was  done  in  discrediting  militarism  in 
Japan  and  establishing  a  powerful,  pros- 
perous nation.  In  view  of  Japan's  past 
history  we  should  not  be  surprised  if 
they  do  not  share  our  desire  to  create  a 
large  military  establishment  and  wish  to 
have  some  control  over  the  weapons  held 
in  its  territory.  Yet  our  Government 
would  have  Japan  return  to  its  former 
militarism  so  that  it  could  assist  us  in 
promoting  what  we  consider  to  be  the 
security  interests  of  Asia,  although 
Asians  often  do  not  a,gree. 

While  our  Government  frequently 
preaches  self-determination,  it  seems 
deaf  to  the  wishes  of  the  very  people  it 
claims  to  support  and  defend.  In  spite  of 
the  possible  ill  effects  to  their  economy, 
the  Okinawans  have  shown  their  support 
last  year  for  reversion  to  Japan  by  elect- 
ing as  their  chief  executive  one  who  cam- 
paigned on  a  platform  of  "immediate, 
all-out,  unconditional  reversion." 

Again,  I  repeat  that  I  believe  the  most 
sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  return  Okinawa 
to  Japanese  control  and  place  American 
bases  there  under  the  identical  arrange- 
ments as  our  other  bases  in  Japan.  I 
think  we  should  recognize  that  the  Jap- 
anese have  a  right,  as  any  nation  does, 
to  bar  nuclear  weapons  and  to  be  con- 
sulted when  military  facilities  on  its  ter- 
ritory are  used  for  combat  operations 
abroad.  No  nation  can  be  expected  to  risk 
being  involved  in  war,  including  nuclear 
destruction,  without  participation  in  the 
decisions  involving  its  own  territory. 

On  September  6  A.  D.  Home's  analy- 
sis of  the  Okinawan  question  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post,  as  follows; 
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United    Statks    Is    Seeking    Assurances    It 

Can  Use  Okinawa  as  Base 

(By  A.  D.  Hornet 

Negotiations  over  the  return  of  Okinawa 
to  Japan  will  reach  a  critical  phase  on  Friday 
when  Japanese  Foreign  Minister  Kllchl  Alchl 
visits  Washington  for  a  third  round  of  talks 
with  Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers. 

The  United  States,  diplomatic  sources  said 
In  Interviews  last  week,  has  offered  to  meet 
Japan's  1972  target  date  for  reversion  of 
Okinawa  and  the  other  Ryukyu  Islands  pro- 
vided It  can  win  detailed  advance  assurances 
that  Okinawa's  giant  base  complex,  valued  by 
the  Pentagon  at  $3  bUllon.  can  continue  to 
be  used  as  Washington  requires  to  meet 
threats  to  security  In  an  arc  ranging  from 
South  Korea  to  South  Vietnam. 

Japan,  these  sources  indicated,  still  resists 
giving  explicit  advance  assurances  as  part  of 
a  reversion  agreement.  Instead,  the  Japanese 
negotiators  reportedly  are  stressing  that 
Tokyo  win  cooperate  with  Washington  In  any 
emergency  after  reversion  in  applying  to 
Okinawa  the  rules  that  now  govern  U.S. 
bases  in  Japan. 

These  rules  bar  the  bases'  use  for  combat 
unless  there  is  "prior  consultation"  with 
Tokyo,  and  in  effect  bar  the  introduction  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

The  nuclear  issue,  informants  said,  has 
not  yet  been  resolved  in  three  months  of 
negotiations,  despite  initial  reports  that  the 
United  States  had  decided  to  remove  the 
weapons  from  Okinawa  as  part  of  reversion. 
One  version  has  it  that  the  United  States 
now  seeks  Japan's  advance  agreement  to  re- 
turn the  nuclear  weapons  to  the  island  in 
emergency  situations  after  reversion,  but 
other  sources  dispute  this. 

Officially,  the  United  States  has  never 
acknowledged  storing  nuclear  weapons  on 
Okinawa.  But  their  presence  is  an  open 
secret;  leftist  pyoliticians  on  the  island  re- 
portedly even  have  counted  3000  warheads  in 
a  nuclear  census  conducted  through  collab- 
orators among  the  30,000  or  more  Okinawans 
employed  at  the  U.S.  bases. 

Another  open  secret  figuring  in  the  nego- 
tiations is  use  of  the  island's  Kadena  Air 
Force  Base  for  B-52  bombing  missions  against 
suspected  enemy  concentrations  in  South 
Vietnam.  U.S.  negotiators,  according  to  In- 
formed sources,  are  asking  for  language  In 
the  reversion  agreement  that  could  allow  the 
B-52  raids  from  the  island  to  continue  If  the 
Vietnam  war  is  still  being  fought  in  1972. 

The   form   that   the   reversion   agreement 


would  take  Is  stlU  to  be  decided,  the  sources 
said.  Wltb  America's  forelgpi  commitments 
the  subject  of  continuing  controversy  on 
Capitol  Hill,  the  administration  Is  said  to  be 
considering  a  form  of  agreement  that  would 
be  submitted  to  Congress,  at  least  for  In- 
formal clearance. 

Critics  of  U.S.  military  involvement  over- 
seas, such  as  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee chairman  J.  W.  Fulbrlght  (D-Ark), 
have  been  demanding  a  voice  lor  the  Senate 
in  such  nontreaty  matters  as  the  renewal 
of  the  1952  bases  agreement  with  Spain  and 
the  status  of  the  1965  military  contingency 
arrangement  with  Thailand. 

In  recognition  of  the  Thai  ajid  other  com- 
mitments controversies  here,  informants 
said,  both  governments  are  ruling  out  any 
secret  agreement  or  "contingency  plan"  as 
part  of  the  reversion  arrangements. 

But  the  domestic  opposition  to  Okinawa 
reversion  Is  likely  to  come  from  more  hawkish 
quarters.  Sen.  Harry  F,  Byrd  Jr.  (D-Va.)  at- 
tacked reversion  in  a  Senate  speech  just  be- 
fore Aichi's  arrival  for  the  opening  round 
of  negotiations  at  the  start  of  June.  And 
Senate  Minority  Leader  Everett  M.  Dirksen 
(R.-Ill.l  tised  his  syndicated  newspaper 
column  in  mid-August  to  argue  that  the 
Island  "is  now  owned  by  the  U.S.  by  right 
of  conquest"  and  that  "to  dilute  our  control 
of  Okinawa  in  any  way  whatsoever  might  be 
very  inimical   to  American  .security." 

Japan,  informants  said,  has  promised  to 
expand  its  "self-defense  forces'  — a  euphe- 
mism used  because  the  postwar  constitution 
bars  Japans  rearmament — to  protect  Oki- 
nawa after  reversion.  Japanese  negotiators, 
these  sources  said,  have  suggested  that  the 
United  States  then  could  send  home  that 
portion  of  Its  40.000-man  force  assigned  to 
the  Islajid's  defense.  The  Pentagon,  however. 
is  said  to  reject  this,  arguing  that  all  troops 
on  the  Island  are  there  for  regional,  not  local, 
defense. 

Since  the  second  round  of  talks  between 
Rogers  and  Alchl  in  Tokyo  at  the  end  of 
July,  discussions  have  continued  there  be- 
tween Japanese  Foreign  Ministry  officials  and 
the  U.S.  team  whose  key  member  is  Na- 
tional Security  Council  staffer  Richard  L. 
Sneider.  technically  a  temporary  "senior  ad- 
viser" to  U.S.  Ambassador  Armin  H.  Meyer. 

These  talks,  the  sources  said,  have  focused 
on  details  of  the  reversion  arrangements. 
One  of  the  issue:;  raised  by  Sneider,  for  in- 
stance. Is  the  future  of  a  Voice  of  America 
transmitter  on  the  Island  tha    broadcasts  to 


the  Chfbese  mainland  less   than  400   miles 
away. 

Most  of  the  other  details  now  under  dis- 
cussion in  Tokyo  Involve  money — primarily, 
the  balance  of  payments  effects  of  reversion, 
and  the  financial  arrangements  for  trans- 
ferring to  Japanese  ownership  the  public 
facilities  built  for  Okinawa  by  the  United 
Stales  since  1945. 

The  Treasury  has  sent  experts  to  the  is- 
land to  survey  the  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lem. These  Include  conversion  of  the  Ryu- 
kyuan  currency  from  dollars  to  Japanese 
yen — the  Japanese  estimate  of  money  in  cir- 
culation on  Okinawa  is  $500  million. 

The  United  States  seeks,  and  probably  v\ill 
get,  a  guarantee  that  reversion  will  not  add 
to  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  deficit.  As 
part  cf  the  bargain,  the  American  negotiators 
want  Japan  to  assume  the  debts  of  the  wa- 
terworks, sewage  system  and  other  U.S. -built 
utilities  on  the  island 

Before  World  War  II.  Okinawa  was 
among  the  poorest  prefectures  of  Japan.  I'cS 
economic  prospects  for  reversion  are  not 
bright,  even  if  the  U.S.  bases  continue  to 
pour  an  estimated  $260  million  a  year  into 
the  economy.  The  main  crops — sugar  and 
pineapples — are  heavily  subsidized  by  Japan. 
Now,  however,  therj  are  plans  to  make 
economic  use  of  the  island's  strategic  loca- 
tion and  of  the  harbors  and  air  strips  built 
by  the  United  States.  One  Idea  advanced 
by  Japanese  businessmen  is  for  an  Okinawa 
free  trade  zone,  where  travelers  could  pur- 
chase goods  duty-free  as  th«y  now  do  in 
Hong  Kong. 

The  separate  proposal,  made  this  summer 
by  a  Tokyo  consulting  firm  under  contract 
to  the  Japanese  government,  is  for  develop- 
ment of  Okinawa  as  an  oil  refining  center  for 
all  Japan.  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  already 
plans  to  build  a  $55  million,  80,000-barrel-a- 
day  refinery  on  the  island,  and  Gulf  Oil  is 
building  a  $39  million  crude  oil  terminal  on 
a  nearby  islet  as  a  central  storage  and  ship- 
ping point  for  East  Asia  markets.  At  least 
two  other  U.S.  firms  seek  licenses  to  build 
refineries. 

All  this  crude  oil  would  come  to  Okinawa 
from  Middle  East  sources.  Last  week,  how- 
ever, Japanese  geologists  reported  discovery 
of  a  huge  underwater  oil  field  in  the  East 
China  Sea  near  the  southernmost  Ryukyus 
group,  the  Senkaku  Islands,  about  100  miles 
from  Taiwan.  Development  of  these  oil  de- 
posits, with  reversion  of  the  Ryukyus.  could 
dramatically  alter  Japan's  present  role  as  a 
$1  bllUon-a-year  Importer  of  oil. 


SENATE— Fr/rfaz/,  September  12,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Reverend  George  R.  Davis,  D.D., 
minister,  the  National  City  Christian 
Church.  Washington.  D.C..  offered  the 
following  prayer : 

Eternal  Father,  strong  to  save,  we 
would  not  cross  over  the  threshold  of  any 
human  experience,  without  the  recogni- 
tion of  Your  existence,  power,  and  pres- 
ence. You  are  invisible  but  real,  quiet  but 
powerful,  humble  but  in  command  of  the 
universe  and  of  history.  In  our  prayers 
especially  now  we  would  remember  those 
who  labor  in  these  historic  Chambers  for 
the  welfare  of  our  Nation,  and  the  world. 
Grant  them  strength  for  their  .abors,  in- 
spiration for  their  souls,  comfort  in  times 
of  stress,  and  freedom  from  a  sense  of 
futility.  We  still  believe  with  all  our 
hearts  in  the  glorious  origin,  purposes, 
and  dreams  of  this  Nation.  Grant  us  not 


to  falter,  and  not  to  fail,  as  we  press  on- 
ward toward  a  shining  goal,  in  the  name 
of  Him  who  is  the  Wonderful  Coun- 
selor, the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting 
Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Amen. 


Mr, 


THE  JOURNAL 
MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  readmg  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  September  10.  1969,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commimi- 
cated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  SPECIAL  PROJECT 
GRANTS  FOR  THE  HEALTH  OF 
SCHOOL  AND  PRESCHOOL  CHIL- 
DREN—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  report  on  the 
Special  Project  Grants  for  the  Health  of 
School  and  Preschool  Children,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  P.L.  89-97.  Title  n.  Sec.  206. 
This  report  concerns  Sec.  532  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  <  subsequently  re- 
designated as  Sec.  509)  which  authorizes 
a  program  of  project  grants  to  assist 
commimities  in  providing  comprehensive 
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care  for  children  living  In  areas  with 
concentratioas  of  low  income  families. 
Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  September  12, 1969. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  simdry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  614) 
authorizing.,  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  week  of-September  28.  1969,  through 
October  4,  1969,  as  "National  Adult- 
Youth  CommimicaUons  Week,"  and  it 
was  signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


TRANSACTICN  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine mommg  business,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


PROVISION  FOR  LOANS  TO  INDIAN 
TRIBES  AND  TRIBAL  CORPORA- 
TIONS AND  FOR  OTHER  PUR- 
POSES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  387,  S.  227. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  227) 
to  provide  for  loans  to  Indian  tribes  and 
tribal  corporations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  line  2,  after  the  word 
"loans",  strike  out  "will  be  subject  to  the 


Interest  rate  provisions  of  section  307  (^a) 
of  said  Act  as  now  or  hereafter  amended, 
and";  and  on  page  3,  after  line  2.  strike 
out> 

Sec.  5.  Tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  such  rules  and  regulations, 
prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions  for  mak- 
ing loans  and  for  taking  security  Instruments 
and  agreementfi.  and  to  make  such  delega- 
tions of  authority  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

And,  irulieu  thereof,  insert: 
Sec.  5.  Lfens  made  pursuant  to  this  Act 
will  be  subject  to  the  Interest  rate  provisions 
of  section  307(a)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  to  the  provisions  of  subtitle 
D  of  that  Act  except  sections  340,  341,  342, 
and  343  thereof:  Provided,  That  section  334 
thereof  shall  not  be  construed  to  subject  to 
taxation  any  lands  or  interests  therein  while 
they  are  held  by  an  Indian  tribe  or  tribal 
corporation  or  by  the  United  States  In  trust 
for  such  tribe  or  tribal  corporation  piu-suant 
to  this  Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  227 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  th.e  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
make  loans  from  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istraUon  Direct  Loan  Account  created  by 
section  338(c)  of  the  ConsoUdated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961,  as  amend- 
ed (7  U.S.C.  1988(c)).  to  any  Indian  tribe 
recognized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  tribal  corporation  established  pursuant  to 
the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  (25  U.S.C. 
477).  which  does  not  have  adequate  uncom- 
mitted funds,  to  acquire  lands  or  Interests 
therein  within  the  tribe's  reservaUon  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  use  of  the  tribe  or  Its  members.  Such 
loans  shall  be  limited  to  such  Indian  tribes 
or  tribal  corporations  as  have  reasonable 
prospects  of  success  in  their  proposed  opera- 
tions and  as  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient 
credit  elsewhere  at  reasonable  rates  and 
terms  to  finance  the  purposes  authorized  In 
this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Title  to  land  acquired  by  a  tribe 
or  tribal  corporation  with  a  loan  made  pur- 
suant to  thlB  Act  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be  taken  by  the 
United  Statee  in  trust  for  the  tribe  or  tribal 
corporation. 

Sec.  3.  A  tribe  or  tribal  corporation  to 
which  a  loan  is  made  pursuant  to  this  Act 
( 1 )  may  waive  in  writing  any  immunity  from 
suit  or  liability  which  It  may  possess,  (2)  may 
mortgage  or  otherwise  hypothecate  trust  or 
restricted  property  If  (a)  authorized  by  its 
constitution  or  charter  or  by  a  tribal  referen- 
dum, and  (b)  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  (3)  shall  comply  with  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  In  connection  with  such  loans. 
Sec  4.  Trust  or  restricted  tribal  or  tribal 
corporation  property  mortgaged  pusuant  to 
this  Act  shaU  be  subject  to  foreclosure  and 
sale  or  conveyance  in  lieu  of  foreclosure,  free 
of  such  trust  or  restrictions,  In  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  prop- 
erty is  located. 

Sec.  5.  Loans  made  pursuant  to  this  Act 
will  be  subject  to  the  Interest  rate  provisions 
of  section  307(a)  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961,  as  amend- 
ed, and  to  the  provisions  of  subtitle  D  of 
that  Act  except  sections  340,  341,  342,  and 
343  thereof:  Provided.  That  section  334 
thereof  shall  not  be  construed  to  subject  to 
taxation  any  lands  or  interests  therein  while 
they  are  held  by  an  Indian  tribe  or  tribal 
corporation  or  by  the  United  States  in  trust 
for  such  tribe  or  tribal  corporation  pursuant 
tc  this  Act. 


September  11,  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
iNo.  91-393),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  227  is  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  through  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  to  make  loans  to 
any  Indian  tribe  or  tribal  corporation  for 
the  purpose  af  acquiring  lands  within  the 
tribe's  reservation, 

NEED 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  tribes  and  to  individual  Indians  lu 
three  main  ways.  First,  it  will  provide  au- 
thority for  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion to  make  loans  to  tribes  to  enable  them 
to  purchase  some  lands  which  are  in  multiple 
ownership  status,  and  thus  to  help  solve  the 
Indian  heirship  land  problem.  There  are  now 
over  11  million  acres  of  trust  or  restricted 
land  in  individual  ownership.  It  is  estimated 
that  between  60  and  70  percent  of  this  land 
is  owned  by  more  than  one  person  as  tenants 
in  common.  Although  the  availability  of  loans 
is  not  the  complete  answer  to  the  Indian 
heirship  land  problem,  loans  will  be  of  as- 
sistance in  some  Instances. 

Second,  individually  owned  trust  or  re- 
stricted land  is  passing  out  of  Indian  owner- 
ship at  a  rapid  rate.  Tribes  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly concerned  with  the  erosion  of  the 
Indian  land  base.  Loans  will  enable  tribes 
that  are  without  funds  to  purchase  such 
lands  when  ofTered  for  sale. 

Third,  tribes  sometimes  need  to  purchase 
non-Indian  owned  land  and  block  It  out  for 
Indian  use.  The  availability  of  loans  will  en- 
able them  to  do  so. 

The  scope  of  the  need  of  financing  for  land 
purchases  Is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  as  of 
June  1,  1969.  tribes  had  Indicated  that  they 
need  nearly  8121  million  for  tribal  land  pur- 
chases. Tribes  are  using  their  own  funds  to 
the  extent  available  for  this  purpose,  but  In 
most  instances  they  do  have  adequate  avail- 
able funds.  The  revolving  fund  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  from  which  loans  for  tribal 
land  purchases  may  be  made  is  presently 
overcommitted.  Loans  from  banks  or  other 
customary  lenders  are  generally  unavailable 
because  of  the  Inability  of  most  tribes  to 
mortgage  or  otherwise  encumber  trtbally 
owned  land  as  security.  Even  the  land  pur- 
chased with  a  loan  cannot  be  given  as  se- 
curity if  title  thereto  Is  taken  In  the  name 
of  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  tribe, 
in  most  Instances.  The  Inability  of  tribes  to 
sue  or  to  be  sued  also  is  a  deterrent.  The  pro- 
posed bill  will  eliminate  these  constraints 
Insofar  as  loans  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration are  concerned. 

The  committee  believes  the  enactment  of 
S.  227  will  provide  Indian  tribes  with  an 
added  source  of  credit,  and  help  them  to  meet 
some  of  their  present  needs  for  land  fi- 
nancing. I 

I  AMENDMENTS 

The  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture have  suggested  several  clarifying 
amendments  which  have  been  Incorporated 
into  the  bill. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  states  in 
its  report  that— 

With  a  loan  program  In  the  neighborhood 
of  $25  million  for  purposes  contained  In  this 
bill,  it  is  estimated  that  an  additional  ex- 
penditure of  $250,000  annually  will  be  re- 
quired for  i^armers  Home  Administration 
salaries  and  administrative  expenses. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
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out  objection,  the  amendments  are  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  Is  oE>en  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


UNITED  STATES  MADE  ERROR  IN 
SIDING  WITH  FRANCE  IN  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  more  thoughtful  summaries  of 
this  Vietnam  involvement  is  contained  in 
a  signed  editorial  by  John  S.  Knight  of 
the  Knight  newspapers  in  his  Editor's 
Notebook  of  September  7.  It  is  entitled 
"United  States  Made  Error  in  Siding 
With  France  in  Vietnam,"  and  I  believe 
it  would  be  of  interest  to  other  Members 
of  the  Senate.  Therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
CKD,  as  follows: 

United  States  Made  Error  in  Siding  With 
France  in  Vietnam 

The  death  of  Ho  Chi  Minh,  79-year-old 
president  of  North  Vietnam,  marks  "a  mile- 
stone In  the  history  of  the  Indochina  pe- 
ninsula which  once  comprioed  all  of  Vietnam, 
Laos  and  Cambodia. 

It  was  Ho's  dream  of  a  united  Vietnam 
v.'hlch  inspired  his  followers  to  crush  French 
colonialism  at  Dlenbienphu  in  1954.  It  was 
Ho's  bitterness,  following  United  States  sup- 
port of  the  hated  French  after  World  War  II, 
that  led  him  to  persist  In  the  struggle  for 
total  unification. 

Lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding  Ho 
Chi  Minh  was  a  dedicated  communist 
trained  in  Moscow.  But  he  was  likewise  a 
confirmed  nationalist  who  roused  his  people 
with  the  cry  for  Independence  of  his  home- 
land. 

In  his  youth,  this  ruthless,  intelligent  and 
resourceful  man  was  Impressed  by  Presi- 
dent Woordow  Wilson's  14  Points  as  enun- 
ciated at  Versailles.  He  sought  unsuccess- 
fully to  petition  the  Versailles  conference  for 
similar  guarantees  of  these  freedoms  in  Viet- 
nam. 

When  spurned.  Ho  turned  to  communism 
as  the  only  effective  way  to  gain  his  objec- 
tives. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  further  frustration  came 
in  1946  when  the  French  reneged  on  an 
.''.greement  to  permit  the  Democratic  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  to  become  part  of  the  French 
Union  as  a  free  state  within  the  Indochina 
federation. 

Ho  had  been  recognized  by  the  French  as 
chief  of  state  and  was  promised  a  plebiscite 
in  the  south  on  the  question  of  a  unified 
Vietnam  under  his  leadership. 

France's  repudiation  of  this  agreement 
brought  on  a  seven-year  war  with  Ho's 
guerillas  controlling  the  Jungles  and  vil- 
lages  as   the   French   held   the   cities. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  forces,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Gen.  Giap.  finally  brought  down  the 
French  'n  1954  following  the  long  siege  of 
Dlenbienphu.  Until  this  victory.  Ho  had  re- 
ceived no  officia.  diplomatic  recognition  from 
either  Communist  China  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

When  the  war  officially  ended  in  July  of 
1954.  the  French  had  suffered  172.000  casual- 
ties and  Ho's  Vietminh  an  estimated  500,000. 

The  cease-fire  accord  signed  at  Geneva  on 
July  20  divided  Vietnam  at  the  17th  Parallel, 
creating  a  North  and  South  Vietnam.  French 
administration  was  removed  from  the  penin- 
sula and  elections  were  promised  for  all  Viet- 
nam as  a  means  of  unifying  the  country. 
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Although  a  party  to  the  Geneva  Accord. 
the  United  States  declined  to  sign  It.  South 
Vietnam,  also  a  non-signatory,  refused  to 
hold  the  elections.  It  was  Gen.  Eisenhower's 
opinion  at  the  time  that  if  elections  had 
been  held  Ho  Chi  Minh  would  have  received 
about  80  percent  of  the  vote. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  Ho  Ch)  Minh 
has  been  accurately  described  as  the  "only 
authentic  national  hero  in  Vietnam." 

In  my  Judgment,  the  United  States  made 
a  lamentable  mistake  in  appraising  the  Viet- 
nam situation  following  World  War  II. 

Ho  Chi  Minh  had  been  a  collaborator  with 
American  O.S.S.  agents  during  the  Japanese 
occupation  of  Vietnam.  He  hoped,  and  with 
some  cause,  that  the  Americans  might  sup- 
port the  cause  of  Vietnamese  Independence 
after  the  Japanese  defeat. 

Before  his  death  In  early  1945,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  had  declared  his  distaste  of 
colonialism  and  remarked  that  Vietnam  must 
never  be  returned  to  the  French. 

Yet  the  United  Statee  sided  with  the  French 
and  supported  return  of  their  colonial  power 
to  Indochina.  At  that  time,  popular  opinion 
in  this  country  was  imbued  by  the  fear  of  a 
monolithic  communism  which  might  one  day 
dominate  the  world. 

So  we  cast  aside  all  Vietnam's  nationalistic 
.aspirations  for  independence  and  fostered 
French  colonialism  In  the  misguided  belief 
that  support  of  FYance  prortded  the  best  in- 
surance policy  against  the  spread  of  com- 
munism. 

We  had  learned  nothing  from  the  French 
fiasco,  and  even  less  about  the  impossibility 
of  shooting  down  either  nationalism  or  com- 
munism with  superior  firepower. 

And  that,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  why  we 
are  today  in  Vietnam — uncertain,  bewildered. 
boastfully  reciting  the  huge  enemy  casualties 
one  day  and  pleading  in  Paris  with  North 
Vietnam  for  peace  on  the  next. 

At  this  time,  no  one  can  be  sure  whether 
the  passing  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  will  raise  or 
diminish  our  hopes  for  an  end  to  the  fighting. 

This  will  largely  depend  upon  Ho's  suc- 
cessors, all  tough  and  seasoned  disciples  of 
their  fallen  leader's  philosophy.  Will  they 
become  even  more  truculent,  or  perhaps  see 
some  merit  in  a  cease-fire  arrangement  which 
would  provide  more  time  for  regrouping  and 
long  range  decisions? 

Or.  as  columnist  Joseph  Kraft  suggests,  is 
Hanoi's  timetable  in  the  war  now  subject 
to  change  and  its  relations  with  Peking  and 
Moscow  open  to  adjustment? 

As  Kraft  mentions.  "The  unification  of 
Vietnam  was  a  supreme  personal  mission 
with  Ho — a  fixed  and  unchangeable  goal.  He 
bowed  neither  to  China  nor  Russia  .  .  .  but 
exploited  tension  between  them  to  his  own 
advantage." 

With  Ho  gone,  the  impression  persists  that 
North  Vietnam's  new  leadership  may  lack  the 
old  man's  tenacity  of  purpose  and  even  find 
it  to  their  advantage  to  become  less  dogmatic 
at  the  Paris  peace  table. 

After  a  proper  Interval.  President  Nixon 
should  take  the  initiative. 

To  use  his  phrase,  the  President  must  make 
It  "quite  clear"  that  the  United  States  will 
settle  for  a  cease-fire,  continue  to  make 
modest  troop  withdrawals  as  an  indication 
of  peaceful  intent  but  under  no  circum- 
stances agree  to  the  dismemberment  of  its 
military  power  or  appear  to  be  ignomlnlously 
suing  for  peace. 

Th's  is  not  the  hour  to  make  threats,  be- 
labor the  past  and  snarl  over  trivia. 

Rather  we  should  be  generous  in  our  pro- 
posals and  seek  a  workable  compromise 
which  n-'ay  not  satisfy  the  hard  liners  on 
either  side. 

Of  prime  importance  is  to  devise  a  way 
to  bring  the  fighting  to  an  end  as  we.  to- 
gether with  other  nations,  strive  for  solu- 
tions which  can  alleviate  world  tensions  and 
bring  to  all  of  Vietnam  the  democratic  proc- 
esses so  essential  to  the  welfare  and  progress 
of  the  beleaguered  land. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
beginning  with  "Department  of  State." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated,  as  requested  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Department  of 
State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
nominations  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  to  the  24th  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nommations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  MARSHAL 


The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Leonard  E.  Alderson.  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


U.S.  CIRCUIT  JUDGES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  nomina- 
tions of  U.S.  circuit  judges 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  wUl  report  the  nominations  of  US 
circuit  judges  on  the  calendar. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
nominations  of  U.S.  circuit  judees 

Mr.  ^L\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
nominations  will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  wishes  to  be  heard 
on  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  i:ro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  on  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  three  persons  nominated  by 
the  President  to  serve  on  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals:  John  F.  Kilkenny 
of  Oregon:  Ozell  IvI  Trask  of  Arizona: 
and  Eugene  A.  Wright  of  Washington. 

The  Senate  Judiciar>-  Committee,  on 
which  I  serve,  has  examined  their  back- 
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ground,  experience,  and  quallflcations 
and  has  concluded  all  three  merit  con- 
flrmation  by  the  Senate. 

On  the  question  of  recommending  ap- 
proval of  the  three  nominees  en  bloc, 
the  committee  vote  was  a  6-to-6  tie  until 
after  absent  members  were  polled,  at 
which  time  the  vote  was  9  to  7  to  send 
the  nominations  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
firmation. 

While  I  voted  against  sending  the 
nominations  to  the  Senate  at  this  time, 
my  vote  should  not  be  construed  as  a 
vote  against  the  nominees.  This  was  the 
only  way  available  to  me  to  protest  the 
failure  to  name  someone  from  the  State 
of  Hawaii  to  fill  one  of  the  three  vacan- 
cies. 

Neither  should  the  statement  I  am 
about  to  make  be  construed  as  criticism 
of  any  one  of  the  three  nominees.  While 
I  do  not  know  them  personally,  they 
come  highly  -ecommended. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  be  remiss  in  my 
duty  to  my  State  of  Hawaii  if  I  did  not 
use  this  occasion  to  enter  my  protest  at 
the  bypassing  of  Hawaii  in  filling  the 
three  exifeflhg  vacancies  on  the  Ninth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

There  are  nine  States  plus  the  terri- 
tory of  Guam  within  the  ninth  circuit.  Of 
the  nine  States,  California  is  represented 
on  the  bench  by  Ave  judges  and  Arizona. 
Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  and  Washing- 
ton by  one  judge  each.  Of  the  nine  States, 
only  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  Oregon  are  not 
represented  on  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court. 
The  territory  of  Guam  is  also  not  repre- 
sented. 

The  pending  nominations  would  give 
Oregon  one  judge;  Ailzona  and  Wash- 
ington would  each  receive  a  second  judge. 
Hawaii  would  still  not  be  represented. 
Neither  would  Alaska  nor  the  territorj'  of 
Guam. 

To  understand  Hawaiis  equitable 
claim  to  a  seat  on  the  Ninth  Circuit 
Court,  it  is  necessaiT  to  review  a  bit  of 
history.  Hawaii  had  been  a  territory  of 
the  United  States  for  60  years  before 
attaining  statehood.  As  a  territory,  there 
were  many  Federal  laws  and  many  Fed- 
eral programs  that  did  not  apply  to  Ha- 
waii. Once  Hawaii  became  a  State,  there 
was  a  lot  of  "catching  up"  to  be  done  so 
that  Hawaii  could  approach  parity  with 
her  sister  States. 

In  the  case  of  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court. 
Hawaii  had  never  been  represented  oii 
that  bench,  although  we  were  covered  by 
that  circuit.  In  order  to  give  Hawaii  an 
opportunity  for  representation  and  to 
help  cope  with  the  mushrooming  case- 
load of  the  ninth  circuit.  2  years  ago  on 
August  2,  1967,  I  introduced  a  bill— S. 
2201 — to  increase  the  Ninth  Circuit 
Court  judgeships  by  four  members,  to  a 
total  of  13. 

My  proposal,  cosponsored  by  17  other 
Senators  was  later  incorporated  as  part 
of  S.  2349,  which  increased  the  num- 
ber of  judgeships  in  various  circuits  and 
which  became  Public  Law  90-347  on 
June  18,  1969. 

One  of  the  four  new  judgeships  for 
the  ninth  circuit  was  filled  by  President 
Johnson,  leaving  three  vacancies  to  be 
filled  by  the  new  administration  taking 
office  January  20, 1969. 


On  January  29,  just  9  days  after  the 
new  administration  came  Into  oflQce,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  held  hear- 
ings on  a  number  of  nominations,  in- 
cluding that  of  Mr.  Richard  G.  Klein- 
dienst  to  be  Deputy  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States.  As  a  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  attended  the 
hearings  and  questioned  witnesses.  I  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Kleindienst's  forthcoming 
duty  of  recommending  candidates  for 
Federal  judgeships.  I  asked  Mr.  Klein- 
dienst  the  following  question  with  ref- 
erence to  the  three  vacancies  on  the 
Ninth  Circuit  Court: 

Do  you  feel,  as  a  recommending  authority, 
that  geographic  diversity  should  be  one  of 
the  factors  in  your  recommendation  for  nom- 
inees to  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court? 

Mr.  Kleindienst  replied  as  follows: 
Senator,  I  think  it  should  be  one  of  the 
factors.  There  are  several  others  that  you  have 
to  take  into  consideration,  it  seems.  That  is 
the  number  of  cases  that  on  a  percentage 
basis  or  a  iM-oportionate  basis  go  to  the  court; 
also,  the  population. 

Then  he  went  on  to  say; 

But  certainly,  to  the  extent  possible,  giving 
every  Stat*  within  the  circuit,  regardless 
of  the  circuit,  a  voice  in  that  court  should 
be  one  of  the   considerations,   yes.  sir. 

Then  I  sBid : 

I  am  very  grateful  for  your  answer,  be-, 
cause  I  feel  that  Hawaii  should  have  some 
representation  on  the  Ninth  Circuit,  there 
being  13  Judges  and  nine  States  represented. 

To  which  Mr.  Kleindienst  replied: 
It  shouldc 

The  fact  that  Hawaii  has  never  been 
represented  on  the  Ninth  Circuit  Couri; 
and  the  tesrtimony  of  Mr.  Kleindienst  that 
Hawaii  should  be  represented  on  this 
court  are  compelling  i-easons  why  I  be- 
lieve that  Hawaii  is  entitled  to  one  of  the 
three  vacancies. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Kleindienst  agreed 
that  geographic  diversity  is  one  of  the 
factors  to  be  considered.  Hawaii  is  Amer- 
ica's only  mid-PacLfic  State,  with  a  his- 
tory far  different  from  any  of  the  other 
States  in  the  ninth  circuit.  On  the  basis 
of  geography,  I  believe  Hawaii  is  en- 
titled to  a  ninth  circuit  judgeship. 

Mr.  Kleindienst  noted  two  other  fac- 
tors to  be  considered,  population  and  the 
number  of  cases  a  State  generates  for 
consideration  by  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court. 

In  regard  to  population,  according  to 
U.S.  Census  estimates  as  of  January  1 
this  year,  Hawaii  has  a  population  great- 
er than  three  other  States  which  al- 
ready have  judges  on  the  Ninth  Circuit 
Court.  Hawaii's  population  of  775.000  is 
greater  than  Idaho's  population  of  702,- 
000.  It  is  greater  than  Montana's  popula- 
tion of  700,000.  It  is  greater  than  Nevada's 
population  of  465,000.  These  three  States 
have  one  judge  each  now  sitting  on  the 
Ninth  Circuit  Court. 

In  addition  to  the  three  States  in  the 
ninth  circuit  which  already  have  judges 
on  the  court,  there  are  four  other  States 
smaller  than  Hawaii  which  are  repre- 
sented on  their  respective  circuit  courts: 
North  Dakota  with  633,000  population; 
Delaware  with  538,000;  Vermont  with 
417.000;  and  Wyoming  with  314,000. 
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Nationwide,  of  the  nine  States  with 
smaller  populations  than  Hawaii,  seven 
already  are  represented  on  their  respec- 
tive circuit  courts. 

Of  the  10  smallest  States,  only  Hawaii 
with  its  775.000  people;  South  Dakota 
with  its  670,000  people;  and  Alaska  with 
its  281.000  people  will  not  have  repre- 
sentation in  their  respective  circuit  court 
of  appeals. 

In  terms  of  cases  generated  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit  Court,  in  fiscal  year  1968. 
the  latest  year  for  which  I  was  able  to 
obtain  figures.  Hawaii  generated  17 
cases,  1.43  percent  of  the  total  number. 
This  was  the  identical  number — 17 — 
generated  by  Idaho  which  already  has 
a  judge  on  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court. 
Montana,  which  also  has  a  ninth  cir- 
cuit judge,  generated  only  two  more 
cases  than  Hawaii,  representing  1.60  per- 
cent of  the  entire  ninth  circuit  case- 
load. Nevada  generated  4.14  percent  of 
the  caseload. 

To  simi  up,  in  terms  of  population, 
Hawaii  ranks  above  three  States  which 
already  have  representation  on  the  Ninth 
Circiiit  Court.  In  terms  of  caseload. 
Hawaii  is  on  a  par  with  one  State  which 
already  has  a  ninth  circuit  judge  and 
is  only  two  cases  behind  a  second  State 
already   represented  on   the  court. 

Based  on  the  facts  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, based  on  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Kleindienst.  based  upon  my  activity  in 
in  initiating  the  measure  increasing  the 
ninth  circuit  judgeships  by  four,  as  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Hawaii  I  believe  I  was 
amply  justified  in  pressing  Hawaii's  en- 
titlement to  a  seat  on  the  Ninth  Circuit 
Court.  Therefore.  I  suggested  the  name 
of  an  eminently  qualified  Federal  dis- 
trict court  judge  in  Hawaii,  '^.  Nils 
Tavores,  for  a  seat  on  the  ninth  circuit 
appellate  bench. 

Hawaii  has  a  strong  entitlement  to 
representation  on  the  Ninth  Circuit 
Court  so  as  to  bring  about  geographical 
balance,  so  as  to  conform  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  minimal  representation  to  give 
each  State  a  voice  in  its  circuit  court, 
and  so  as  to  recognize  population,  case- 
load, and  the  unique  cultural  and  his- 
torical traditions  of  Hawaii. 

On  the  ground  of  equity,  fairness, 
justice,  consistency  with  America's  dem- 
ocratic principles,  and  comity  among 
sovereign  States,  I  have  labored  in  be- 
half of  a  Ninth  Circuit  Court  judgeship 
for  Hawaii.  As  none  of  the  pending  nom- 
inees is  from  Hawaii.  I  shall  continue  to 
press  Hawaii's  just  claim  whenever  the 
next  vacancy  in  the  ninth  circuit  oc- 
curs. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  no  desire  to 
delay  Senate  action  on  these  nomina- 
tions. Nor  shall  I  call  fcr  a  rollcall  vote. 

I  extend  every  good  wish  to  Judge 
Kilkermy,  Mr.  Trask,  and  Judge  Wright 
as  they  embark  on  their  new  duties,  and 
I  congratulate  them  on  the  high  honor 
the  President  bestowed  on  them  by  nam- 
ing them  to  these  judicial  posts.  I  am 
confident  the  Senate  will  similarly  honor 
them  by  confirming  their  nominations 
today. 

I  simply  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
Hawaii  has  an  excellent  claim  to  a  seat 
on  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court.  I  hope  and 
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trust  one  of  Hawaii's  qualified  jurists, 
of  which  we  have  many,  will  be  named 
to  the  next  vacancy  that  occurs  in  the 
Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nominations  en  bloc  (putting 
the  question ) . 

The  nominations  are  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  immediately  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
field  on  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tions today. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


RESTORATION  OF  THE  GOLDEN 
EAGLE  PROGRAM  TO  THE  LAND 
AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
FUND  ACT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  enter  a 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
S.  2315.  to  restore  the  golden  eagle  pro- 
gram to  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act,  was  passed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2315) 
to  restore  the  golden  eagle  program  to 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fimd 
Act. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  motion  will  be  entered. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  au- 
thorized to  request  the  House  to  return  to 
the  Senate  the  papers  on  S.  2315. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ADMINISTRATION  SHOULD  INVESTI- 
GATE BIG  GM  AUTO  PRICE  HIKE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Gen- 
eral Motors  has  just  armounced  the  big- 
gest automobile  price  increase  in  many, 
many  years.  It  is  clearly  inflationary. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  administra- 
tion act  and  act  at  once  to  investigate 
whether  or  not  it  is  justified.  If  the  in- 
crease is  not  justified,  the  administration 
ought  to  use  its  full  power  to  persuade 
General  Motors  to  rescind  this  increase. 

I  call  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  today  because  the  administra- 
tion should  not  turn  its  back,  shut  its 
eyes,  and  allow  this  one  to  pass  as  it  did 
when  the  steel  industry  increased  its 
prices  a  few  months  ago. 

At  that  time  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  tried  repeatedly  to 
determine  what  the  administration  and 
specifically  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 


visers would  find  in  determining  the 
justification  of  that  price  increase. 

The  Council  was  as  silent  as  a  sphinx.  I 
tried  but  I  was  unable  to  secure  informa- 
tion from  any  administrative  agency  as 
to  the  justification  of  that  Inflationary 
steel  increase. 

Let  me  make  my  position  clear,  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  at  the  present  time 
call  for  a  rollback  in  the  General  Motors 
price  increase.  I  will  certainly  call  for 
a  rollback  if  an  investigation  shows  that 
the  price  increase  cannot  be  justified  by 
cost  increases. 

What  the  American  consumer  is  clearly 
entitled  to  from  its  Government  is  a 
prompt  and  thorough  investigation  to 
determine  whether  this  price  increase  is 
necessary. 

If  the  price  increase  cannot  be  justi- 
fied, then  by  all  means  the  administration 
should  fight  to  roll  it  back. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  automobile 
industry  is  dominated  by  three  giants 
who  altogether  can  determine  the  price 
level  of  the  industry.  The  biggest  by  far, 
with  about  half  of  all  the  Nation's  auto 
production,  is  General  Motoi's. 

As  the  New  York  Times  reported  this 
morning.  General  Motors  sets  the  indus- 
try price  pattern.  The  notion  that  there 
is  competition  and  that  competition 
can  be  relied  upcn  is  as  naive  as  be- 
lieving in  Santa  Claus  and  Rudolph  the 
red-nosed  reindeer.  If  the  administra- 
tion means  what  it  says  in  its  opposition 
to  inflation,  it  will  act  and  act  fast. 

It  is  very  revealing  that  at  a  press  con- 
ference yesterday  Mr.  James  Roche, 
chairman  of  General  Motors,  said: 

A  year  ago  when  G.M.  increased  its  prices 
half  as  much.  G.M.  officials  flew  to  Wash- 
ington and  explained  to  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration why  they  had  to  make  the  in- 
crease. This  year,  Nixon  Administration  of- 
ficials neither  afked  for  not  received  any 
prior  Information. 

If  we  are  to  be  able  to  battle  inflation 
it  is  not  enough  to  have  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  to  accomplish  this.  We  live 
in  a  period  in  which  we  have  imperfect 
competition,  and  it  is  necessary  when  we 
have  gigantic  corporations  for  the  ad- 
ministration at  least  to  give  us  the  in- 
formation so  that  we  can  make  a  public 
judgment  on  it. 


THE   NEW   YORK   TIMES    AND 
FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS 

Ivlr.  ER"VIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday 
morning,  August  29,  1969,  there  appeared 
on  the  editorial  pages  of  the  New  York 
Times  a  most  extraordinary  statement 
of  the  future  position  of  that  newspaf)er 
on  cigarette  advertising. 

The  lack  of  logic,  the  .selfishness,  and 
the  economic  effect  of  the  Times  pro- 
posal on  less  opulent  newspapers 
throughout  the  land  raise  important 
policy  and  serious  constitutional  ques- 
tions. 

To  bring  them  into  sharp  focus,  let  us 
review  the  present  situation.  At  this  time, 
a  committee  of  the  Senate  is  intensively 
engaged  in  considering  what  should  be 
congressional  policy  with  respect  to  the 
controversial  and  complicated  questions 
about  smoking  and  health. 


Those  questions  are  of  major  imjxir- 
tance  not  only  to  tobacco-growing  States 
but  also  to  the  public  at  large,  to  every 
State  and  municipality  dependent  in 
part  on  tobacco  taxes,  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  as  to  advertising  of 
concern  to  every  newspaper  and  periodi- 
cal throughout  the  Nation. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  almost  com- 
plete unanimity  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress that  the  resolution  of  those  na- 
tional questions  must  rest  with  Congress 
and  not  be  parceled  out  for  different, 
piecemeal,  and.  in  many  instances  wholly 
imauthorized,  control  by  Federal  admin- 
istrative agencies.  With  so  many  national 
and  local  interests  concerned.  Congress, 
and  Congress  alone,  must  deal  with  those 
issues. 

After  weeks  of  committee  hearings  and 
dehberation.  the  House  last  July  passed 
a  'oill.  H.R.  6543.  reflecting  its  views  as  to 
how  those  important  questions  should  be 
resolved  by  Congress. 

In  that  measure,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
after  hearing  both  sides  of  the  scientific 
arguments  and  after  distilling  hard  facts 
from  much  overzealous  propaganda  and 
exaggeration,  concluded  that  'nothing 
new  has  been  determined  with  respect  to 
the  relationship  between  cigarette  smok- 
ing and  human  health"  since  the  hear- 
ings in  1964  and  1965.  and  the  congres- 
sional action  at  that  time.  Accordmgly,  it 
determined  that  the  continuation  of  a 
caution  notice  on  each  package  of  ciga- 
rettes would  be  appropriate. 

To  prevent  obvious  chaos  and  confu- 
sion thi-ough  a  multiplicity  of  differing 
State  and  local  regulations,  the  House 
bill  continued  the  preemption  of  addi- 
tional State  or  local  government  labeling 
or  advertising  requirements  relating  to 
smoking  and  health. 

It  plainly  forbade  both  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  from  pm-su- 
ing  their  across-the-board  and  broadax 
proposed  rulemaking  controls. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  congres- 
sional desire  to  retain  its  overall  author- 
ity in  these  areas,  the  House  further  pro- 
vided that  certain  Federal  agencies 
should  file  annual  reports  to  keep  the 
Congress  informed. 

Everyone  is  by  now  also  aware  that 
following  that  action  by  the  House,  the 
broadcasting  industry  annomiced 
through  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  that  it  would,  over  a  4-year 
period,  curtail  and  then  eliminate  all 
broadcast  advertising  of  cigarettes. 

On  its  part,  the  cigarette  industiT  en 
July  22  undertook  before  the  Senate 
committee  to  discontinue  all  radio  and 
television  advertising  of  cigarettes  by 
September  1970,  when  existing  contracts 
expire,  and  even  earlier  by  December  31 
of  this  jcar  if  the  broadcasttiig  industry 
would  uniformly'  relieve  them  of  their 
continuing  contracts. 

Not  unnaturally,  the  cigarette  industry 
asked,  and  no  objection  could  reasonably 
be  made,  for  an  exemption  from  anti- 
trust prosecution  or  lawsuits  for  their 
intended  agreement  to  discontinue  TV 
and  radio  broadcasting. 

There  also  appears  to  be  little  disa- 
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greement  with  the  Houae  bill  position 
that  these  national  issues  should  be  re- 
solved by  Congress  and  that  different  or 
conflicting  State  or  local  regulations 
should  be  foreclosed. 

What  remains  is  the  insistence  by  some 
that,  with  all  rsidlo  and  television  adver- 
tising of  cigarettes  discontinued,  there 
should  nevertheless  be  required  in  every 
cigarette  advertisement  in  any  newspa- 
per or  periodical,  a  caution  notice  about 
the  use  of  the  product  being  advertised. 

On  that  question  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  which  had  been  insisting 
that  it  be  permitted  to  promulgate  an 
across-the-board  requirement  for  a  cau- 
tion notice  in  all  advertising,  announced 
to  the  Senate  Committee  that  under 
these  new  conditions  it  would  not  pro- 
ceed with  its  proposed  regulation  until 
July  1971. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  the  New  York 
Times,  one  of  the  wealthiest,  and,  in  some 
respects  monopolistic,  newspapers,  edi- 
torially advances  its  own  ideas. 

Because -the  positions  the  Times  urges 
areTjnfoffnded  in  fact,  would,  if  pursued, 
measurably  affect  the  financial  position 
if  not  in  many  cases  the  economic  sur- 
vival, of  other  newspapers — and  would 
indeed  raise  substantial  questions  under 
the  first  amendment  protecting  the  free- 
dom of  the  press — I  feel  impelled  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  both  these 
factual  fallacies  and  legal  questions. 

To  begin  with,  the  Times  suggests  that 
whatever  is  appropriate  policy  for  broad- 
casting should  be  equally  appropriate 
for  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
Strangely,  for  a  newspaper  that  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  to  maintain 
complete  freedom  of  an  independent 
press,  the  Times  attempts  to  throw  doubt 
on  the  existence  of  any  distinction  be- 
tween federally  licensed  broadcasting 
and  the  constitutionally  protected  pro- 
hibition of  any  prior  restraint  upon  the 
unlicensed  press. 

As  the  Times  puts  it.  the  well-recog- 
nized differences  are  merely  "conten- 
tions" that — 

The  Immediacy  of  TV  in  Its  Impact  on 
youth,  plus  Its  status  as  a  regulated  Industry 
operating  under  Federal  license,  makes  spe- 
cial treatment  appropriate. 

A  more  disingenuous  position  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  It  should  suffice  for 
me  to  quote  an  outstanding  opinion  of 
the  then  Judge,  now  Chief  Justice,  War- 
ren Burger  2  years  ago  in  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  case,  in  which  he  ob- 
served: 

A  broadcaster  seeks  and  is  granted  the 
free  and  exclusive  use  of  a  limited  and  valua- 
ble part  of  the  public  domain;  when  he  ac- 
cepts that  franchise  it  Is  burdened  by  en- 
forceable public  obligations.  A  newspaper  can 
be  operated  at  the  whim  or  caprice  of  its 
owners;  a  broadcast  station  cannot. 

Television  engages  both  the  eye  and 
the  ear.  Its  attraction  for  youth,  its  ap- 
peal to  those  who  elect  not  to  read  but 
merely  to  look  and  listen,  requires  no 
elaboration.  It  is  as  different  from  news- 
pai>er  reading  or  periodical  perusal  as 
night  and  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  New  York 
Times  asserts  that — 

So  long  as  cigarette  sales  remain  legal, 
however,  it  would  be  contradictory  to  im- 
pose a  ban  on  all  sales  promotion. 


Recalling  the  Nation's  dismal  experi- 
ence with  prohibition,  it  opposes  a  total 
ban  on  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  ciga- 
rettes. 

Nevertheless,  the  Times  announces 
that  it  will  accept  cigarette  advertise- 
ments only  if  they  contain  the  caution 
notice  now  required  on  the  cigarette 
package,  and  in  addition  include  a  disclo- 
sure of  the  tar  and  nlctJtine  in  cigarette 
smoke. 

It  suggests  to  the  Congress  that  it  re- 
quire by  law  like  action  by  every  other 
newsE>aper,  periodical,  and  print  media. 

Mr.  President,  whatever  the  New  York 
Times  decides  as  a  matter  of  policy  it 
wishes  to  do  about  advertising  does  not 
concern  me.  A  newspaper  is  neither  a 
common  carrier  nor  a  public  utility.  It 
may  do  whatever  it  can  afford  to  do  and 
continue' publication.  That  is  the  essence 
of  a  free  press  which  is  vital  in  a  de- 
mocracy. 

But  what  a  financially  strong,  metro- 
politan newspaper  may  find  is  possible 
to  do  may  not  be  available  to  every  other 
newspaper  and  periodical  in  this  coun- 
try. 

As  J.  Russell  Wiggins,  the  former  dis- 
tinguished editor  of  the  Washington 
Post,  has  pointed  out,  the  demise  of 
newspapers  in  this  country  during  the 
past  few  decades  has  been  striking  and 
alai-ming.  Many  American  cities  have  be- 
come one-newspaper  towns.  In  the  few 
decades  between  1910  and  1954,  the 
number  of  daily  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  decreased  by  over  a  quarter.  The 
number  of  cities  with  competing  daUy 
newspapers  declined  from  689  to  only 
87.  Many  States  are  now  without  any 
locally  competing  daily  newspapers. 

Nor  need  anyone  be  forgetful  of  the 
number  of  famous  and  long-established 
national  periodicals  which  have  per- 
ished because  of  increasing  costs  and 
diminishing  advertising  revenues. 

Anyone  desiring  the  continuance  of  a 
healthy  and  courageous  free  press  must, 
therefore,  understand  the  implications 
of  what  is  here  in  question. 

No  manufacturer  selling  any  legal 
produce  will  continue  to  advertise  if  he 
is  required  by  law  to  disparage  his  own 
produce  in  everj'  advertisement.  Though 
the  New  York  Times  professes  to  abhor 
any  ban  on  the  sales  promotion  or  ad- 
vertising of  a  lawful  product,  it  neces- 
sarily must  be  aware  of  those  facts  of 
commercial  life. 

And  despite  its  pious  expressions  of 
interest  in  the  questions  about  smoking 
and  health,  the  Times  is  plainly  aware 
that  no  advertisement  it  accepts  ex- 
presses, or  is  intended  to  express,  the 
views  of  its  editors.  In  its  brief  in  the 
famous  Sullivan  case,  the  New  York 
Times  itself  asserted : 

The  publication  of  an  advertisement  does 
not  constitute  a  factual  news  report  by  the 
Times  nor  does  It  reflect  the  Judgment  or 
the  opinion  of  the  editors  of  the  Times. 

Even  more,  in  that  famous  litigation, 
the  Times  confirmed  the  rule  that  the 
free  speech  and  free  press  protections  of 
the  first  and  14th  amendments  extends 
to  advertising.  New  York  Times  Co.  v. 
Sullivan.  376  U.S.  254  (1964).  Other  key 
discussions  are  found  in  Smith  v.  Cali- 
fornia. 361  U.S.  147  (1959)  and  Time,  Inc. 
V.  Hill.  385  U.S.  374  (1967). 
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We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the 
scope  of  the  first  amendment's  applica- 
bility to  radio  and  television,  a  question 
recently  diBcussed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  another  context  in  the  case  of  Red 
Lion  Broadcasting  Co.  v.  FCC,  395  U.S. 
367  (1969,  where  the  Court  recognized 
that  in  some  instances  it  would  protect 
even  that  federally  licensed  activity. 

We  are  concerned  here  with  the 
printed  media,  the  metropolitan  and 
rural  newspapers,  the  farm  journals, 
and  all  other  magazines.  In  other  words, 
with  the  "press"  in  its  traditional  and 
clearest  form. 

Nor  is  there  involved  the  existing  and 
clear  statutes  prohibiting  any  false  or 
misleading  advertisements,  whether  in 
the  form  of  health  claims  which  cigarette 
advertisements  do  not  make,  or  with  the 
advertising  of  illegal  or  contraband  prod- 
ucts such  as  narcotics  or  illicit  drugt. 

What  we  are  deahng  with  are  pro- 
posals that  each  and  every  advertisement 
of  a  legal  product,  no  matter  what  it  says 
or  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  should  be  re- 
quired by  an  across-the-board  law  or  reg- 
ulation to  carry  a  caution  notice. 

Plainly,  that  would  be  nothing  less 
than  an  effort  by  the  Government  lo  im- 
pose a  condition  on  the  right  of  the 
manufactuier  truthfully  to  communi- 
cate with  the  buying  public  by  means  of 
a  public  press.  That  is  not  a  minor  or 
insignificant  restriction.  It  is  a  require- 
ment that  a  person  must  say  something 
that  he  does  not  want  to  say. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  made  clear  in 
the  "flag  salute"  decision  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  the  first  amendment  pro- 
tects not  only  against  any  effort  by  the 
Government  to  ban  "speech"'  but  also 
against  governmental  dictation  of  what 
must  be  said. 

We  cannot  blind  ourselves  to  the  prac- 
tical and  constitutional  problems  that 
emerge.  The  curtailment  of  cigarette  ad- 
vertising would  have  a  substantial  im- 
pact on  the  revenues  of  all  newspapers 
or  periodicals  that  are  not  in  the  happy 
fiscal  position  of  the  New  York  Times. 
That  these  are  substantial  first  amend- 
ment problems  was  indicated  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Grosjean  v.  American 
Press  Company,  297  U.S.  233  il936) 
more  than  3  decades  ago.  There  the 
Court  invalidated,  under  the  first 
amendment,  a  State  tax  on  newspaper 
advertising  revenue.  In  doing  so,  it  stated 
that  "to  curtail  the  amount  of  revenue 
realized  from  advertising"  would  destroy 
what  was  essential  to  the  survival  of  the 
newspaper. 

Whether  applied  directly  or  indirectly, 
anything  that  affects  the  sustenance  of 
the  press  thus  raises  an  issue  of  constitu- 
tional importance. 

Despite  what  the  New  York  Times 
finds  that  it  can  do,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Congress  will  make  clear  its  concern 
in  these  areas  by  once  again  foreclosing 
any  effort,  State  or  Federal,  to  restrict 
or  qualify,  and  thus  to  ban,  the  truth- 
ful advertising  of  any  lawful  product. 

In  my  own  view,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  had  never  been  given,  in- 
deed had  been  denied,  the  authority  to 
issue  across-the-board  rules  or  regula- 
tions dealing  with  advertising  in  general. 
It  does  not  have  power  to  legislate. 
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The  Commission  of  course  has  the  au- 
thority vmder  its  statute,  and  the  spe- 
cific authority  delegated  to  it  by  Con- 
gress, to  proceed  against  any  particular 
advertisements  which  it  charges  make  a 
false  or  deceptive  claim  about  any  prod- 
uct characteristic  or  any  unfounded 
health  claim.  It  is  authorized  to  issue  a 
complaint,  to  hold  a  trial,  and  if  the 
charges  are  proved  to  issue  a  cease-and- 
desist  order  against  such  false  or  decep- 
tive advertising. 

I  recognize  that  last  July  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  announced  that  if 
cigarette  advertising  should  be  removed 
from  the  broadcast  media,  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  disposed  to  suspend  un- 
til July  1971  its  present  across-the-board 
proposed  regulation,  to  include  a  caution 
notice  in  all  print  advertising. 

But  in  view  of  the  national  impor- 
tance of  these  issues.  Congress  should 
not  leave  the  Commission  at  large  to  act 
or  not  to  act  as  it  may  elect  in  the  fu- 
ture, with  or  without  congressional  sanc- 
tion, in  an  area  so  vital  to  all  newspapers 
and  periodicals  and  inescapably  involv- 
ing these  substantial  constitutional 
questions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
New  York  Times  editorial  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Cigarettes  and  Advertising 

The  major  television  and  radio  networks, 
under  heavy  pressure  from  a  Senate  Com- 
merce subcommittee  to  stop  broadcasting 
cigarette  advertising  by  the  end  of  this  year, 
have  rightly  raised  the  question  of  why  any 
Government-fostered  poUcy  in  this  field 
should  not  apply  equally  to  all  communica- 
tions media. 

We  share  the  belief  that  public  policy  in 
this  field  ought  to  be  uniform,  even  though 
some  might  contend  that  the  immediacy  of 
TV  in  its  impact  on  youth,  plus  its  status  as 
a  regulated  industry  operating  imder  Fed- 
eral license,  makes  special  treatment  ap- 
propriate. 

This  newspaper  has  repeatedly  set  forth  its 
conviction  that  the  medical  case  on  the 
perils  of  cigarette  smoking  has  been  proved. 
We  favor  a  legal  requirement  that  every 
package  of  cigarettes  and  every  cigarette  ad- 
vertisement carry  a  strong,  explicit  and  clear- 
ly visible  warning  of  the  health  hazards 
found  in  exhaustive  studies  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  other  impartial  research 
bodies — a  much  stronger  warning  than  the 
inadequate  one  now  required  only  on  packs. 

So  long  as  cigarette  sales  remain  legal, 
however,  it  would  be  contradictory  to  impose 
a  ban  on  all  sales  promotion  We  at  The 
New  York  Times  have  always  felt  an  obliga- 
tion to  keep  our  advertising  coUimns  open  to 
all  comers,  refusing  ads  only  on  the  grounds 
of  fraud  or  deception,  vulgarity  or  obscenity 
and  incitement  to  lawbreaking  or  to  racial  or 
religious  hatred.  In  pursuit  of  that  policy, 
The  Times  has  printed  many  advertisements 
setting  forth  ideas  we  abhor  but  feel  no  right 
to  censor. 

We  recognize  that,  on  purely  health 
grounds,  an  argument  can  be  made  for  out- 
lawing cigarette  sales  altogether,  in  which 
event  any  advertising  would  be  out  of  order. 
However,  the  nation's  dismal  experience  four 
decades  ago  with  the  Volstead  .Act  prohibit- 
ing the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  rules  out 
optimism  that  a  constructive  purpose  would 
be  served  by  a  comparable  statutory  prohibi- 
tion on  cigarettes.  On  the  contrary,  the  prob- 
ability is  that  it  would  merely  spawn  more 
law-defiance  and  a  host  of  tributary  evils. 


Until  Congress  decides  a  total  ban  is  both 
necessary  and  enforceable,  adults  who  have 
been  thoroughly  Informed  on  the  dangers  in 
smoking  are  entitled  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  they  want  to  accept  those  risks.  The 
Important  thing  is  that,  in  making  that  deci- 
sion, they  should  know  that  the  price  may  be 
disease  or  early  death. 

In  line  with  these  beliefs  and  in  advance 
of  the  steps  we  hope  Congress  will  take  to 
establish  tighter  health  safeguards  by  law. 
The  Times  is  taking  voluntary  action  to  in- 
sure that  a  health  warning  accompanies  any 
cigarette  advertisements  it  carries.  Effective 
Jan.  1,  1970,  this  newspaper  will  accept  cig- 
arette ads  only  if  they  contain,  in  plainly  leg- 
ible form,  the  statement  the  statutes  now  re- 
quire on  cigarette  packages,  "Caution:  Cig- 
arette smoking  may  be  hazardous  to  your 
health."  In  addition,  every  ad  must  include 
a  disclosure  of  the  tar  and  nicotine  content 
in  the  cigarette  smoke. 


NEGLIGENCE  OF  ARMY  GENERALS 
CAUSES  NEEDLESS  DEAFNESS  TO 
THOUSANDS  OF  GI  S 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  shocking  that  thousands  of  young 
Americans  undergoing  basic  training  in 
the  Army  each  year  suffer  hearing  losses 
becau.se  Army  officials  do  not  supply 
proper  protection  against  the  noise  of 
tanks,  artillery,  firing  ranges,  and  heli- 
copters. It  is  inexcusable  that  annually 
more  than  250,000  young  men  suffer 
hearing  losses  so  serious  that  they  are 
unfit  for  combat  duty. 

In  an  article  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  August  21,  1969.  Frank 
Murray,  an  Associated  Press  staff  writer, 
reported  that  Dr.  Jerry  L,  Northern, 
chief  audiologist  at  the  hearing  center  at 
Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital,  based  this 
estimate  on  a  study  made  at  Fort  Jack- 
son. S.C.  There,  investigators  discovered 
that  many  GIs  suffered  hearing  losses 
that  forced  their  removal  from  the  jobs 
for  which  they  were  trained.  Dr.  North- 
ern's superior,  Dr,  Thomas  C.  Nilges.  re- 
cently reported: 

The  chances  that  a  soldier  would  need  a 
hearing  aid  after  20  years  is  10  times  greater 
than  a  civilian. 

Despite  these  facts,  officials  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  have  no  stand- 
ard policy  for  providing  adequate  devices 
to  prevent  hearing  damage  to  GFs. 

Furthermore,  in  1963  the  Surgeon 
General's  office  recommended  that  each 
Army  recruit  receive  a  pair  of  earplugs 
"individually  fitted  to  each  ear."  It  is  in- 
excusable that  this  recommendation  was 
never  implemented.  Some  recruits  and 
draftees  aie  given  earplugs,  but  they  are 
not  individually  fitted,  as  recommended 
by  the  Surgeon  General, 

Even  more  appalling.  Frank  Murray 
reported  that  Army  hearing  specialists 
this  spring  discovered  that  the  wearing 
of  the  standard-i.ssue  earplugs  has  not 
been  enforced  on  the  rifle  ranges  in  the 
basic  training  camp  at  Fort  Dix.  N.J.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  the  sound  of  four 
shots  from  an  M-16  rifle  is  enough  to 
cause  serious  liearing  loss  to  an  un- 
protected ear,  these  specialists  reported 
that  firing  range  officials  at  Fort  Dix  ac- 
tively discouraged  the  use  of  earplugs 
during  some  exercises. 

The  Associated  Press  article  further 
states  that  at  the  Army  tank  training 
school  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  partial  deaf- 


ness is  accepted  matter-of-factly  by  GI's 
attending  the  school.  These  trainees  are 
given  the  standard  Issue  earplugs.  How- 
ever, soldiers  interviewed  commonly 
stated  that  they  did  not  fit  or  that  they 
caused  physical  pain.  Experts  report  that 
protection  against  ear  damage  would  be 
possible  for  these  men  if  sound-reducing 
earmuffs  were  issued  similar  to  those 
worn  by  civilian  airport  crews. 

The  fact  is  that  the  only  men  eligible 
for  these  earmuffs  at  Fort  Knox  are 
basic  trainees  who  already  have  suffered 
hearing  losses  and  require  them  to  finish 
their  training.  One  Army  doctor  inter- 
viewed said  that  the  $6  per  pair  cost  was 
too  high.  Think  of  that.  To  save  $6  it 
appears  that  the  Department  of  the 
Army  is  willing  to  risk  causing  a  GI  to 
suffer  a  serious  hearing  loss  or  even 
deafness.  Can  any  reasonable  person  rec- 
oncile the  spending  cf  himdreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars — in  fact,  billions  of  dol- 
lars— on  wasteful  Pentagon  projects  and 
on  boondoggles  to  add  to  the  comfort  of 
officers  while  GI's  are  threatened  with 
deafness  because  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Army  to  spend  $6  per  man  for  adequate 
sound  protecting  devices? 

Mr.  President,  this  -situation  is  beyond 
comprehension.  It  is  hard  to  find  words 
to  describe  the  neglect  of  officials  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  to  protect  serv- 
icemen from  suffering  deafness  or  seri- 
ous hearing  impariment  that  will  afflict 
them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  we  must  invol- 
untarily induct  young  Americans  to  serve 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  countrj-.  It 
is  imconscionable  and,  in  fact,  criminal 
to  subiect  them  to  possible  deafness  in 
the  name  of  economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all 
Americans  in  demanding  that  the  re- 
sponsible officials  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  immediately  provide  adequate 
soimd  protection  equipment  for  all  GI's. 
If  this  is  not  accomplished  within  the 
earliest  possible  time.  I  shall  urge  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  conduct  an  immediate  investi- 
gation to  determine  those  responsible  for 
this  inexcusable  negligence. 

At  this  time  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  total  cost  to  American  taxpayers  in 
dollars,  due  to  carelessness  of  generals, 
from  so  many  thousands  of  draftees  and 
enlisted  personnel  sustaining  permanent 
injuries  to  their  hearing.  Their  claims  of 
permanent  disability  have  every  justifi- 
cation. Throughout  the  next  50  years  fol- 
lowing their  discharge  from  our  Armed 
Forces,  disability  payments  will  be  paid 
as  they  should  be  paid  to  those  who  were 
injured  through  no  fault  on  their  part 
while  they  were  young  men  in  the  service 
of  their  country. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  CAPITOL  MUST  NOT  BE 
DEFACED 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  It 
Is  shocking  that  tlie  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  of  R^resenta- 
tives  has  voted  to  appropriate  $2  million 
as  a  first  step  for  J.  George  Stewart's 
grandiose  plan  to  expand  the  west  front 
of  the  Capitol. 

Most  of  us  assumed  this  boondoggle, 
which  was  first  unveiled  in  1966,  had 
been  abandoned.  Now,  at  a  time  when 
the  President  has  ordered  a  major  cut- 
back in  Federal  construction,  when  Con- 
gress is  trying  to  hold  down  appropria- 
tions, when  the  budgetary  and  inflation- 
ary situation  are  even  more  critical  than 
in  1966,  when  there  are  innumerable 
domestic  crises  for  which  adequate  funds 
are  not  available,  the  bumbling  non- 
architect  of  the  Capitol  urges  that  tax- 
payers' money  be  spent  for  this  imcon- 
sclonable  boondoggle.  He  says  that  it 
will  cost  $45  million,  but  if  his  earlier 
pet  projecte  are  any  guide,  this  should 
even^ually,Vind  up  costing  closer  to  $90 
million. 

I  have  carefully  watched  the  manner 
in  which  the  so-called  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  has  managed  his  ofiQce  through- 
out the  years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate. 
I  have  witnessed  an  unbroken  process  of 
stiimbling  and  fumbling  and  an  unbe- 
lievable waste  of  taxpayers'  money.  Now, 
J.  George  Stewart  proposes  to  deface 
the  Capitol. 

His  proposed  scheme  would  add  4 '2 
acres  of  floor  space  to  the  Capitol.  It 
would  provide  additional  offices  for 
Members  of  the  Congress,  two  auditori- 
ums, two  cateterias,  and  foirr  dining 
rooms.  It  would  virtually  convert  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States  into  a  gi- 
gantic king-sized  Howard  Johnson's. 
There  is  no  pressing  need  for  these  addi- 
tional facilities  which  cannot  be  readily 
met  without  desecrating  the  Capitol. 

The  Capitol  is  a  national  shrine.  Each 
day  as  I  drive  to  my  office  I  am  no  less 
thrilled  with  a  sense  of  national  pride 
and  with  a  sense  of  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  this  building  than  I  was 
many,  many  years  ago  when  I  first  viewed 
it.  I  am  sure  that  the  same  is  true  for 
all  Members  of  Congress,  for  all  those 
who  work  and  live  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  for  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
make  the  pilgrimage  to  Washington  to 
visit  this  revered  building,  this  symbol 
of  our  Nation. 

Qualified  engineers  and  architects  have 
reported  that  the  walls  of  the  west  front 
can  be  braced  and  strengthened  without 
doing  damage  to  the  historic  building. 
The  Fine  Arts  Comjnission  has  charged 
that  Stewart's  proposal  would  be  a  na- 
tional tragedy,  and  stated  that  the  old 
walls  can  be  repaired  in  their  present  lo- 
cation. It  would  be  virtual  sacrilege  to 
destroy  the  noble  west  front  of  the 
Capitol  with  its  classic  walls  and  its 
cascading  staircases  without  the  most 
compelling  reasons  for  doing  so.  Ameri- 
cans can  be  thankful  that  to  date  this 
proposed  senseless  vandalism  on  a  na- 
tional monument  has  been  rejected. 

What  are  the  qualifications  of  J. 
George  Stewart  for  the  position  in 
which  he  has  supervised  the  spending 


of  more  than  $200  million  of  taxpayers' 
money?  He  served  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  1935  to  1937.  This 
certainly  does  not  qualify  him  as  an 
architect.  He  attended  the  University  of 
Delaware,  class  of  1911,  and  received  his 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  civil  engi- 
neering 47  years  later.  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  from  1947 
to  1951.  Immediately  prior  to  his  ap- 
pointment in  1954  by  President  Elsen- 
hower as  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  he  was 
head  of  the  Speaker's  Bureau  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee.  None  of 
this  experience  qualifies  him  for  the  im- 
portant post  which  he  had  held  for  the 
past  15  years. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  serves  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  President  Ni?:on  will  soon  take 
pleasure  in  requesting  J.  George  Stew- 
art's resignation  from  this  important 
post  in  which  he  has  wasted  millions  of 
taxpayers'  dollars. 

Tampering  in  any  way  with  the  Capi- 
tol is  serious  business,  and  we  must  not 
allow  it  to  be  undertaken  by  amateurs. 
It  is  incredible  that  Stewart,  appointed 
by  President  Eisenhower  15  years  ago, 
should  remain  almost  unchallenged  in  a 
position  which  requires  both  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  architecture  as  well  as 
an  appreciation  for  the  traditional  role 
of  the  Capitol. 

Everywhere  I  look  on  Capitol  Hill  I 
can  see  actions  perpetrated  by  J.  George 
Stewart  that  are  not  in  accord  with  good 
architectural  principles.  Moreover,  they 
all  involved  an  unconscionable  waste  of 
taxpayers'  money. 

The  most  notable  of  these  monstrosi- 
ties is  the  ugly  Raybum  House  Office 
Building — quite  possibly  the  worst  build- 
ing, costing  the  most  money  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  construction  of  public  build- 
ings. This  monstrosity  has  been  termed 
the  ugliest  and  ix>orest  planned  public 
building  in  the  United  States.  Its  Mus- 
solini-style r>omp  and  embellishment  and 
its  vulgarization  of  classical  architecture 
makes  it  the  outstanding  example  of  the 
"corrupt  classic"  school  of  architecture. 

It  took  more  than  7  years  to  build, 
costing  at  least  $22  million  more  to  com- 
plete than  originally  estimated,  largely 
because  of  expensive  miscalculations. 
This  functional  monstrosity  is  nothing 
more  than  sheer  mass  and  boring  bulk.  It 
is  a  monument  to  the  unbridled  edifice 
complex  of  J.  George  Stewart,  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol. 

It  may  be  that  something  must  be 
done  to  the  west  wall  to  keep  it  from 
crumbling  away.  It  is  incredible  but  the 
fact  is  that  to  date  no  study  has  been 
made  to  determine  how  much  it  would 
cost  to  repair  it  rather  than  to  expand  it. 
I  suggest  that  a  commission  of  the  Na- 
tions  finest  architects  and  engineers  be 
appointed  to  study  this  problem  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
as  to  what  should  be  done.  It  would  be 
a  sacrilege,  in  fact,  well-nigh  criminal,  to 
permit  J.  George  Stewart  to  perpetrate 
what  he  has  in  mind  without  the  most 
searching  Investigation  by  qualified  ar- 
chitects and  engineers. 

Mr.  President,  I  express  the  earnest 
hope  that  we  shall  not  permit  him  to 


proceed  with  his  plans  to  deface  the  west 
front  of  the  C«)ltol.  The  $2  million  re- 
quested to  prepare  plans  for  the  project 
would  be  not  only  an  economic  extrava- 
gance but  senseless  vandalism  on  a  na- 
tional monument. 

This  whole  mess  constitutes  a  national 
outrage. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Adjustment  of  Stattjtobt  Limitation 

A  "onunuolcation  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Informing  the  Senate  of 
the  adjustment  of  the  statutory  limitation 
by  Increasing  It  to  a  new  total  of  $193,352,- 
000.000  under  title  rv  of  the  Second  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act.  1969  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Report  of  Loan  to  Mount  Wheeler  Power, 
Inc.,  Bakeb,  Nev. 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  a  loan  to  Mount 
Wheeler  Power,  Inc.  of  Baker.  Nev,,  for  the 
financing  of  new  transmission  facilities 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Report  of  the  Office  of  Emercenct 
Preparedness 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Statistical  Supplement.  Stockpile  Report 
to  the  Congress,  for  the  period  ended  June 
30.  1969  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Comnxlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Export  Control 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  88th 
Quarterly  Report  on  Export  Control  covering 
the  second  quarter  of  1969  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

Proposed  Legislation  Providing  for  the  Re- 
moval OF  Snow  and  Ick  Prom  the  Paved 
Sidewalks  of  the   District  of  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner, Executive  Office.   Government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  re- 
moval of  snow  and  ice  from  the  paved  side- 
walks of  the  District  of  Columbia  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Proposed  Legislation  Amending  the  Dis- 
trict OF  COLtTMBiA  Redevelopment  Act  of 
1945 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  section  13  of  the  District 
of  (Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Proposed  Legislation  Authorizing  the  Com- 
missioner OF  the  District  of  Columbia  To 
Enter   Into    Contracts    for   Payment   of 
District's   Equit.able   Portions   of   Costs 
of  Reservoirs 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, Executive  Office,  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  the  payment  of  the 
District's  eqtiltable  portions  of  the  costs  of 
reservoirs  on  the  Potomac  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper) ;  to  the  Conamittee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
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Report  of  District  op  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1968  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Proposed  District  of  Columbia  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Unsatisfied  Judgment  Fund  Act 

A  letter  from  ihp  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner. Executive  Office,  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  supplement 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  indemnification  of  persons  sus- 
taining certain  losses  as  a  result  of  the  oper- 
ation of  motor  vehicles  if  financially  irre- 
sponsible persons,  and  for  other  purposes 
(With  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Reports    of   the    Comptroller    General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  Loan  Program  financial 
activities  status  as  of  June  30,  1968.  dated 
September  11,  1969  iwlth  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations, 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  effectiveness  and  ad- 
ministrative efficiency  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  Program  under  title  IB  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  Maricopa 
County,  with  emphasis  on  the  city  of 
Phoenix.  Ariz.,  Department  of  Labor,  dated 
September  II.  1969  (with  an  accompanying 
rep)ort ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report    of    the    National    Society    of    the 
Daughters  of  American  Revolution 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  National  Society  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
for  the  year  ended  March  1,  1969  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


PETITIONS    AND    MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  California;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
"Assemblt  Joint  Resolution  No.  41  Rela- 
tive   TO    Cooperative    Federalism 

"Whereas.  Under  existing  federal  law,  tax 
incentives  granted  by  a  state  to  encourage 
businesses  to  participate  in  certain  activ- 
ities are  diluted,  if  not  made  meaningless, 
by  the  fact  that  funds  expended  by  such 
businesses  for  such  activities  result  in  higher 
federal  taxes  because  of  the  lower  state  tax 
paid;  and 

"Whereas.  In  the  spirit  of  cooperative 
federalism,  the  federal  government  could 
permit  deductions  for  business  expendi- 
tures made  to  obtain  state  tax  incentives  of 
this  nature,  which  would  make  state  tax 
incentives  meaningful  and  would  benefit 
both  the  stale  and  the  nation  in  long-term 
growth;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  permitting  a  business  the  same 
federal  tax  deductions  it  would  have  re- 
ceived for  payment  of  state  taxes  had  it  not 
participated  in  a  program  of  this  nature; 
and  be  it  further 


"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress  of  the  United   States." 

Two  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

'Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  55  Relative 
TO   Immigration 

■  Whereas.  On  July  1.  1968.  the  new  United 
States  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  en- 
acted In  1965.  went  into  effect,  drastically 
cutting  down  on  the  number  of  Irish  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States;  and 

■  Whereas.  From  July  1,  1968,  to  December 
31,  1968.  only  72  preference  and  nonprefer- 
ence  visas  were  issued  in  Dublin  to  Irish 
nationals  and  for  the  first  eight  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  1969  (beginning  July  1,  1968) 
there  was  a  total  of  118  preference  and  non- 
preference  visas  issued,  and  if  the  categories 
of  immediate  relative'  and  special  immi- 
grant' are  added,  only  303  total  visas  were  is- 
sued from  Dublin  for  the  first  eight  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  1969;  and 

"Whereas,  The  commendable  purpose  of 
the  new  immigration  law  was  to  eliminate  the 
discriminatory  features  of  the  old.  unwieldy, 
outdated,  unfair  law.  which  had  been  estab- 
lished on  the  basis  of  a  40-year-old  national 
origins  quota  system;  and 

■  Whereas.  The  new  immigration  policy 
justly  erased  many  inequities  and  unfair 
treatment  to  certain  countries  under  the  old 
law;  however,  no  one  realized  at  the  time  the 
new  law  was  being  drafted  that  it  would 
saddle  other  countries  with  serious  immigra- 
tion problems;  and 

•  Whereas.  The  new  law,  in  attempting  to 
cure  the  discrimination  of  the  old  law,  has 
now  set  up  impossible  barriers  to  Ireland  and 
other  countries;  now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
memorializes  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
which  would  provide  a  floor'  to  be  established 
for  every  nation,  based  on  its  average  level 
of  immigration  to  the  United  States  during 
the  decade  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  1965 
act;  and  which  would  provide  a  floor  equiv- 
alent to  75  percent  of  the  annual  average 
level  of  immigration  during  the  1956-65  base 
period,  or  10.000  individuals,  whichever  is 
less,  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
.Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States," 

■•.Assembly    Joint   Resolution    No.   62 
Relative   to    Alien    Pupils 

'Whereas.  There  has  been  an  impact  of 
nonimmigrant  alien  pupils  receiving  Ein  edu- 
cation from  local  school  districts  In  Cali- 
fornia; .and 

"Whereas,  There  are  pupils  who  are  illegal 
entrants  to  the  United  States  who  live  and 
reside  in  school  districts  in  California;   and 

"Whereas,  These  pupils  attend  the  public 
school  and  the  county  pays  for  the  total 
cost  of  educating  these  pupils;  and 

"Whereas,  This  fact  creates  a  tax  burden 
on  the  local  taxpayers  in  each  county;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  Conrgess  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  the  cost  for  the 
education  of  such  alien  pupils,  less  state  re- 
imbursement, for  those  impacted  areas, 
thereby  reducing  the  financial  hardship  to 
school  districts  and  counties,  and  that  the 
United   States  Department  of   Immigration 


be  provided  more  assistance  in  controlling 
illegal  entrance  of  alien  pupils  across  inter- 
national borders  of  the  United  Slates;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Cleric  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States," 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  State  Council 
of  Kentucky.  Junior  Order  United  American 
Mechanics,  relating  to  civil  rights,  and  so 
forlh;    to   the   Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  The  Milan  O.  Weber  Asso- 
ciates, of  Deerfield,  111.,  transmitting  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per);   to   the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 

A  petition,  signed  by  Kathryn  E,  Worden, 
and  sundry  other  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  relating  to  licensed  pornography, 
and  so  forth;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, 

A  letter  from  the  commander.  Veterans 
Allegiance  League,  Inc.,  of  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla..  expressing  condolences  on  the  death  of 
Senator  E\erett  McKlnley  Dirksen;  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  MONO  ALE: 
S.  2888   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helen  Dress; 
and 

S.   2889.   A.  bill   for  the  relief  of  Douglas 
Chan;    to   the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and  Mr, 
Jordan  of  Idaho)  ; 
S.  2890.  A  bill   to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  certain  active 
duty   for   training   to   be   counted   as   active 
duty  for  purposes  of  entitlement  to  educa- 
tional benefits  under  chapter  34  of  such  title; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Church  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under   the   appropriate    heading.) 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  2891.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cheuk  Hing 
Yung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    SCHWEIKER: 
S    2892.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
marketing    of    flat    glass    Imported    into    the 
United  States  by  affording  foreign  supplying 
nations  a  fair  share  of  the  growth  or  change 
in  the  U.S.  flat  glass  market;  to  tlie  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  ifor  himself,  Mr.  Allen. 
Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton.  Mr.  Fannin.  Mr  FuLBRrcHT.  Mr. 
Goldwater.    Mr.    Hartke.    Mr.    Hat- 
field. Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  McCarthy, 
Mr.  Magnuson.  Ht.  Mansfteld.  Mr. 
Metcalf.  Mr.  MonDale,  Mr.  Muskle. 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.  ScoTT.  Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio)  : 
S.  2893,  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June  27. 
1960  (74  Stat.  220) ,  relating  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  historical  and  archeologlcal  data;   to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McINT'YRE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Percy)  : 
S.  2894.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  purchase  by 
the  Government  of  securities  held  by  a  per- 
son nominated  oy  the  President  to  an  office 
of  the  United  States  In  certain  cases  where 
the  forced  sale  of  such  securities  would  be 
unduly  disruptive  of  the  market  and  their 
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retention  would  create  conflict-of-interest 
problems;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McIhrrTRE  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S  2895.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  Weber  River  project  to  the  Weber 
River  Water  Users'  Association,  Ogden.  Utah: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affulrs. 

By     Mr.     SCOTT     (for     himself.     Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr   Boccs, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Goodell,  Mr.  Han- 
sen. Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Nel- 
son, Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Prouty.  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Thltimond,  and  Mr. 
WnxiAMs  of  New  Jersey)  : 
S  J.  Res.  150.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  the  period  be- 
ginning October  12,  1969,  and  ending  Octo- 
ber 18,  1969,  as  "National  Industrial  Hygiene 
Week":   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.   Scott  when  he  in- 
troduced the  Joint  resolution  appear  Liter  In 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  2890— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TQ- PROVIDE  EQUAL  TREATMENT 
FOR  RESERVISTS  UNDER  THE  GI 
BILL 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
own  behalf,  and  that  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  <Mr.  Jordan),  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference  an  amendment  de- 
signed to  change  the  computation  cri- 
teria for  educational  benefits  imder  the 
GI  bill. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  manpower 
demands  of  the  Vietnam  war  has  been 
the  calling  up  of  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  imlts  from  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  our  States.  The  majority  of 
these  men  have  been  faced  with  serious 
financial  hardships  as  a  result  of  these 
callups.  They  are  now  beginning  to  com- 
plete their  tours  of  duty  and  have  dis- 
covered that,  even  though  many  of  them 
have  served  in  combat  zones,  present  re- 
quirements governing  the  computation 
of  educational  benefits  imder  the  GI  bill 
deny  them  the  same  treatment  granted 
to  other  veterans  whose  tours  of  duty 
have  been  of  equal  duration. 

Under  the  present  law,  regular  Armed 
Forces  personnel  may  count  all  time,  in- 
cluding time  spent  in  basic  training,  in 
the  computation  of  educational  benefits. 
But  for  reservists  and  guardsmen,  the 
period  of  active  duty  for  training  prior 
to  the  activation  of  the  unit  may  not  be 
counted. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  equity  to  treat 
all  who  serve  our  country  in  the  armed 
services  diu-ing  time  of  war  equally.  To 
pro\ide  such  equality  of  treatment.  Sena- 
tor Jordan  and  I  propose  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 

The  bill  provides  that  reservists  and 
guardsmen  who  are  called  to  active  duty 
and  serve  at  least  6  months  during  the 
period  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  may  in- 
clude their  prior  active  duty  for  training 
in  the  determination  of  their  eligibility 
for  educational  benefits  under  the  GI  bill. 
This  will  be  of  special  importance  to  imits 
activated  for  more  than  12  months.  They 
will  be  able  to  coimt  their  active  duty  for 
training,  as  regulars  presently  do,  as  part 
of  the  18  months  required  to  qualify  for 


the  full  36  months  of  GI  educational 
benefits. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  this  proposed  amendment, 
together  with  a  list  of  the  Reserve  and 
Guard  units  called  up  during  the  Viet- 
nam war,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  bill  and  list  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2890  >  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  permit  cer- 
tain active  duty  for  training  to  be 
counted  as  active  duty  for  purposes  of 
entitlement  to  educational  benefits  imder 
chapter  34  of  such  title,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Church  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Jordan 
of  Idaho) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2890 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (a)(3)  of  section  1652  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  section  1661(a)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "of  this  subsection  and  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  1661  (except  as  pro- 
vided in  the  last  sentence  thereof)  ". 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1661  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter 
and  subject  to  the  limitation  in  subsection 
(c).  If  a  vet«ran  serves  for  a  period  of  active 
duty  pursuant  to  a  call  or  order  thereto  issued 
to  him  after  August  4,  1964,  as  a  Reserve 
or  a  member  of  the  National  Guard  or  Air 
National  Guard  of  any  State,  and  is  an  eli- 
gible veteran  as  a  restUt  of  such  duty,  any 
period  of  not  more  than  6  consecutive  months 
of  full-time  duty  performed  by  him  after 
January  31,  J955.  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing initial  lailitary  training  pursuant  to  his 
Reserve.  National  Guard,  or  Air  National 
Guard  obligation  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
active  duty." 

The  list,  presented  by  Mr.  Church,  is 
as  follows : 

N.ATioNAL  Guard  and  Reserve  Unrrs  Activated 
DuBiNO  THE  Vietnam  War 

Vttrr  AKD   HOME  STATION 

Alabama:  650th  Medical  Detachment, 
Birmingham. 

Alaska:  None. 

Arizona:  2V7th  Military  Intelligence  De- 
tachment, Phoenix. 

Arkansas:  978th  Army  Postal  Unit,  Fort 
Smith:  336tb  Ordnance  Battalion,  Little 
Rock;  189th  Tactical  Reconnaissance  Group, 
Little  Rock. 

California:  1st  Squadron.  18th  Armored 
Cavalry,  Burbank;  40th  Aviation  Company, 
Long  Beach;  82nd  Aerial  Port  Squadron, 
Travis  Air  Force  Base;  776  Attack  Squadron, 
Los  Alamltos;  873rd  Attack  Squadron,  Ala- 
meda. 

Colorado:  140th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing, 
Buckley  Air  National  Guard  Base. 

Connecticut:  None. 

Delaware:  None. 

Florida:  36th  Surgical  HosplUl,  North 
Miami;  231st  Transportation  Company,  St. 
Petersburg. 

Georgia:  319th  Transportation  Company, 
Augiista;  413th  Finance  Disbursing  Section. 
Atlanta:  445th  Military  Airlift  Wing,  Dobbins 
Air  Force  Base. 

Hawaii:  29|h  Infantry  Brigade.  HonoliUu; 
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2nd  Battalion,  299th  Infantry,  Hllo;    100th 
Battalion,  442nd  Infantry.  Port  DeRussey. 

Idaho:  ll6th  Engineer  Battalion,  Idaho 
Falls. 

Illinois:  126th  Supply  and  Service  Com- 
pany, Quincy:  482nd  Medical  Detachment, 
Aurora;  724th  Transportation  Company,  For- 
est Park;  52nd  Medical  Service  Squadron, 
Scott  Air  Force  Base. 

Indiana:  Cksmpany  D.  151st  Infantry, 
Greenfield;  890th  Transportation  Company. 
Fort  Wayne:  930th  Tactical  Airlift  Group. 
Bakalar  Air  Force  Base. 

Iowa:  2nd  Battalion,  133d  Infantry,  Sioux 
City:  185th  Tactical  Fighter  Group,  Sioux 
City. 

Kansas:  69Kh  Infantry  Brigade,  Topeka; 
169th  Aviation  Company,  Kansas  City;  Troop 
E,  114th  Cavalry,  McPherson;  169th  Engineer 
Company,  Emporia:  169th  Support  Batt.^lion, 
Kansas  City;  2nd  Battalion,  130th  Artillery, 
Hiawatha:  1st  Battalion.  137th  Infantry! 
Wichita:  2nd  Battalion,  137th  Infantry,  Kan- 
sas City;  995th  Maintenance  Company,  Hays: 
1011th  Supply  and  Service  Company,  Inde- 
pendence; 842nd  Quartermaster  Company. 
Kansas  City;  184th  Tactical  Fighter  Group, 
McConnell  Air  Force  Base. 

Kentucky:   2nd  Battalion,   138th   Artillery, 
Louisville;   950th  Army  Postal  Unit,  Lexing- 
ton;  123rd  Tactical  Recon  Wing,  Staudiford. 
Louisiana:  None. 
Maine;  None. 

Maryland:  472nd  Medical  Detachment. 
Rockville;  113  Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  An- 
drews AFB;  175th  Tactical  Fighter  Group, 
Martin  Airport;  661st  Fighter  Squadron,  An- 
drews AFB. 

Massachusetts:  1st  Battalion,  2llth  Artil- 
lery, New  Bedford:  513th  Maintenance  Bat- 
talion, Boston;  241st  Military  Intelligence 
Detachment,  Boston:  12th  Reserve  Mobile 
Constrtictlon  Battalion,  Boston. 

Michigan:  424th  Personnel  Service  Co., 
Livonia;  305th  Aerospace  Rescue  and  Recov- 
er>'  Squadron,  Self  ridge  AFB. 

Minnesota:  452nd  General  Supply  Com- 
pany, Worthington. 

Mississippi:  173rd  Quartermaster  Co., 
Greenwood, 

Missouri:  203ih  Engineer  Co.,  Festus. 
Montana:  None. 

Nebraska:      J  72nd      Transportation      Co., 
Omaha:  295th  Ordinance  Company.  Hastings. 
Nevada:  152nd  Tactical  Recon  Group,  Reno 
Municipal  Airport. 

New  Hampshire:  3rd  Battalion,  I97th  Ar- 
tillery-, Portsmouth. 

New     Jersey:     141st     Transportation     Co 
Orange:    177th  Tactical  Fighter  Group,  At- 
lantic City  Airport. 

New  Mexico:  150th  Tactical  Fighter  Group. 
Klrtland  AFB. 

New  York:  1018th  Supply  and  Service  Co.. 
Schenectady:  448th  Army  Postal  Unit,  Gar- 
den City;  237th  Maintenance  Company,  "ort 
Hamilton;  316th  Medical  Detachment.  New 
York  City;  74th  Field  Hospital,  New  York 
City;  203rd  Transportation  Company.  Garden 
City;  174th  Tactical  Fighter  Group,  Hancock 
Field;  107th  Tactical  Fighter  Group.  Niagara 
Falls  Municipal  Airport;  904th  Military  Air- 
lift Group,  83lBt  Attack  Squadron,  Stewart 
AFB. 

North  CaroliTia:  312th  Evacuation  Hospital. 
Winston-Salem. 
North  Dakota:  None. 

Ohio:    1002nd    Supply    and    Service    Co , 
Cleveland;  311th  Field  Hospital,  Sharonville; 
121st  Tactical  Fighter  Gp,  Lockbourne  AFB. 
Oklahoma:  None. 
Oregon:  None. 

Pennsylvania:  630th  Transportation  Co., 
Washington;  857th  Transportation  Co., 
Greencastle;  305th  Medical  Detachment; 
Philadelphia;  931st  Fighter  Squadron,  Wil- 
low Grove. 

Rhode  Island:  107th  Signal  Companv,  East 
Greenwich;  115th  Military  Police  Company, 
Pawtucket. 

South  Carolina:  None. 
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South  Dakota:  None. 

T'ennessce.-  378th  Medical  Detachment, 
Memphis. 

Texas:  113th  Light  Maintenance  Co.,  Oates- 
vllle;  238tb  Maintenance  Company,  San  An- 
tonio; 921st  Military  Airlift  Gp,  Kelly  AFB; 
34th  Aeromedlcal  Evacuation  Sqd,  Kelly 
AFB;  703rd  Fighter  Squadron.  Dallas;  22nd 
Reserve  Mobile  Construction  Battalion. 

Utah:  259th  Quartermaster  Battalion, 
Pleasant  Grove. 

Vermont:  131st  Engineer  Company,  Bur- 
lington. 

Virginia:  304th  Medical  Detachment,  Rich- 
mond: 313th  Medical  Detachment  Richmond: 
889th  Medical  EKetachment,  Richmond. 

Washington:  737th  Transportation  Co,, 
Yakima;  941st  Military  Airlift  Gp,  McChord 
AFB. 

West  Virginia:  None. 

Wisconsin:  377th  Maintenance  Co.,  Mani- 
towoc; 826th  Ordnance  Co.,  Madison. 

Wyoming:  None. 


S.  2893— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  THE  PRESERVA- 
TION OF  HISTORICAL  AND 
ARCHEOLOGICAL  DATA 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce, 
for  inyself  and  Senators  Allen,  Bible, 
Cranston,  Eagleton,  Fannin,  FVlbright, 

GOLDWATER,  HaRTKE.  HaTFIELD,  KENNEDY, 

McCarthy,  Magnuson,  Mansfield,  Met- 
calf,  Mondale,  Muskie.  Nelson,  Pack- 
wood,  Pell,  Scott,  Thurmond,  and 
Young  of  Ohio,  a  bill  to  amend  the  1960 
act  •.vhich  provides  for  the  preservation 
of  historical  and  archeological  data. 
The  1960  act,  you  will  remember,  pro- 
vides for  the  salvage  of  historical  and 
archeological  remains  being  flooded  or 
destroyed  by  dams  constructed  by  or 
with  the  assLstance  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  proposed  bUl  would 
broaden  the  act.  as  follows: 

First.  Coverage  is  extended  to  all  Fed- 
eral and  federally  assisted  or  licensed 
programs  which  alter  the  terrain  and 
thus  potentially  cause  loss  of  scientific, 
prehistorical,  historical,  or  archeological 
data. 

Second.  Federal  agencies  are  directed 
to  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
if  in  their  operations  archeological  or 
other  scientific  data  are  revealed  or 
threatened. 

Third.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
upon  notification  by  any  responsible 
authority  that  a  Federal,,  program  is 
threatening,  damaging,  -^r  destroying 
such  data  shall  evaluate  the  situation 
and  cause  a  survey  or  other  investiga- 
tion to  be  made  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  protect  the  public  interest. 

Fourth.  Federal  agencies  whose  pro- 
grams are  causing  damage  or  destruc- 
tion of  scientific,  prehistorical.  historical 
or  archeological  data  are  authorized  to 
transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
a  small  portion  of  the  program  funds  to 
protect  or  recover  such  data  prior  to  its 
loss. 

This  bill  will  make  it  possible  for  some 
additional  Federal  funding  and  activities 
to  recover  data  on  our  archeological 
program  affected  by  any  Federal  activity, 
rather  than  limiting  it  to  dams.  Of  even 
greater  importance,  It  will  enable  the 
archeologists  to  select  which  sites  on 
which  to  concentrate  their  efforts  upon 
the  basis  of  scientific  need  rather  than 
being  restricted,  in  their  selection  solely 


to  those  sites  being  destroyed  by  dam 
construction. 

TTie  passage  of  this  bill  assures  pro- 
tection and  recovery  of  one  of  America's 
great  nonrenewable  resources — the  evi- 
dence of  the  past.  If  no  action  Is  taken 
many  of  our  archeological  sites  will  be 
severely  affected  or  destroyed  within  the 
next  25  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  statement. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2893  i  to  amend  the  act  of 
Jime  27.  1960  <74  Stat.  220 1,  relating  to 
the  preservation  of  historical  and  arche- 
ological data,  introduced  by  Mr.  Moss 
'  for  himself  and  other  Senators) ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  pi-inted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2893 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  historical  and  archeological  data  (in- 
cluding relics  and  specimens)  which  might 
othei-wlse  be  lost  as  the  result  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam",  approved  June  27,  1960 
(74  Stat.  220) ,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
further  the  policy  set  forth  in  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  for  tlie  preservation 
of  lustoric  American  sites,  buildings,  objects, 
and  antiquities  of  national  significance,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  August  21,  1935 
(16  U.S.C.  461-467),  and  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  establish  a  program  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  additiopal  historic  properties 
throughout  the  mtion,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses',  approved  October  15,  1966  (80  Stat. 
915) ,  by  specifically  providing  for  the  preser- 
vation of  scientific,  prehistorical,  historical, 
and  archeological  data  (including  relics  and 
specimens)  which  might  be  adversely  affected 
as  the  result  of  ( 1 )  flooding,  the  building  of 
access  roads,  the  erection  of  workmen's  com- 
munities, the  relocation  of  railroads  and 
highways,  and  other  alterations  of  the  ter- 
rain caused  by  the  construction  of  a  dam 
by  any  agency  of  the  United  States,  or  by 
any  private  person  or  corporation  holding  a 
license  issued  by  any  such  agency;  or  (2)  any 
alteration  of  the  terrain  caused  as  a  result  of 
any  Federal,  federally  assisted,  or  federally 
licensed  activity  or  program. 

"Sec.  2.  Before  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  undertake  the  construction  of 
a  dam,  or  Issue  a  license  to  any  private  in- 
dividual or  corporation  for  the  construction 
of  a  dam,  it  shall  give  WTltten  notice  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  setting  forth  the 
site  of  the  proposed  dam  and  the  approxi- 
mate area  to  be  flooded  and  otherwise 
changed  if  such  construction  Is  undertaken: 
Provided,  That  with  respect  to  any  flood- 
water  retarding  dam  which  provides  less 
than  five  thousand  acre-feet  of  detention 
capacity  and  with  respect  to  any  other  type 
of  dam  which  creates  a  reservoir  of  less  than 
forty  surface  acres  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  apply  only  when  the  con- 
structing agency,  in  its  preliminary  surveys, 
finds,  cr  is  presented  with  evidence  that 
scientific,  prehistorical,  historical,  or  arche- 
ological materials  exist  or  may  be  present  In 
the  proposed  reservoir  area, 

"Sec  3.  (a)  Whenever  any  Federal  agency 
becomes  aware  that  lt;s  operations  in  con- 
nection with  any  Federal,  federally  assisted, 
or  federally  licensed  activity  or  program  af- 


fects or  may  affect  adversely  scientific,  pre- 
historical, historical,  or  archeological  data, 
such  agency  shaU  notify  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  ■wTiting,  of  that  fact.  TTie  Secre- 
tary, upon  notification  by  any  such  agency 
or  by  any  other  Federal  or  State  agency  or 
responsible  private  organization  or  individ- 
ual that  scientific,  prehistorical,  historical, 
or  archeological  data  is  or  may  be  adversely 
affected  by  any  such  Federal,  federally  as- 
sisted, or  federally  licensed  activity  or  pro- 
gram, shall,  if  he  determines  that  such  data 
is  or  may  be  adversely  affected,  notify  in 
writing  the  instigating  agency.  Following 
such  notification,  the  Secretary  shall  im- 
mediately conduct  a  survey  or  other  inves- 
tigation of  the  areas  which  are  or  may  be 
affected  and  recover  and  preserve  such  data 
(including  its  analysis  and  publication) 
which,  in  his  opinion,  should  be  recovered 
and  preserved  in  the  public  interest.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  notification  from  the  Secre- 
tary, the  instigating  agency  is  authorized  to 
transfer  to  the  Secretary  sucto  funds  as  may 
be  necessary,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
one-tenth  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  appropriated  in  connection  with 
such  activity  or  program,  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary to  conduct  such  survey  or  other  inves- 
tigation and  to  recover  and  preserve  such 
data, 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  keep  the  instigat- 
ing agency  notified  at  all  times  of  the  prog- 
ress of  any  survey  or  other  investigation 
made  under  this  Act,  or  of  any  work  under- 
taken as  a  result  of  such  survey,  in  order 
that  there  will  be  as  little  disruption  or  delay 
as  possible  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  func- 
tions of  such  agency. 

"(c)  A  survey  or  other  investigation  siail- 
lar  to  that  provided  for  by  subsection  ( a ) 
of  this  section  and  the  work  required  to  be 
performed  as  a  result  thereof  shall  so  far  as 
practicable  also  be  undei-taken  In  connec- 
tion with  any  dam,  activity,  or  program 
which  has  been  heretofore  authorized  by  any 
agency  of  the  United  States,  by  any  private 
person  or  corporation  holding  a  license 
issued  by  any  such  agency,  or  by  Federal 
law. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  any 
interested  Federal  and  State  agencies,  edu- 
cational and  scientific  organizations,  and 
private  institutions  and  qualified  individu- 
als, with  a  view  to  determining  the  owner- 
ship of  and  the  most  appropriate  repository 
for  any  relics  and  specimens  reoovered  as  a 
result  of  any  work  performed  as  provided  tor 
in  this  sestion. 

"Sec.  4.  In  the  administration  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  may — 

"(1)  accept  and  utilize  funds  transferred 
to  him  by  any  Federal  agency  pursuant  to 
this  Act: 

"(2)  enter  into  contracts  or  make  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  any  Federal  or  State 
agency,  any  educational  or  scientific  organi- 
zation, or  any  institution,  corporation,  asso- 
ciation, or  qualified  individual; 

"(3)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code:  and 

"(4)  accept  and  utilize  funds  made  avail- 
able for  salvage  archeological  purposes  by  any 
private  person  or  corporation. 

"Sec  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 


S.  2894— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
AUTHORIZING  THE  PURCHASE  BY 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  SECURI- 
TIES HELD  BY  A  PERSON  NOMI- 
NATED BY  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  AN 
OFFICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
iMr.  Percy;  and  myself,  I  introduce  for 
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appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  purchase  by  the  Government  of 
securities  held  by  a  person  nominated  by 
the  President  to  an  office  of  the  United 
States  in  certain  cases  where  the  forced 
sale  of  such  securities  would  be  unduly 
disruptive  of  the  market  and  their  re- 
tention would  create  conflict-of-interest 
problems. 

The  specific  stimulus  for  this  legisla- 
tion was  the  series  of  hearings  which  I 
attended  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  earlier  this  year  re- 
garding the  confinnation  of  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense.  This  nomination 
presented  a  not  atypical  problem  to  the 
Senate,  a  problem  posed  by  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  man  of  unquestioned  integrity 
whose  personal  stockholdings  would  un- 
doubtedly give  rise  to  conflicts  of  in- 
terest, but  whose  holdings  were,  in  this 
case  because  of  their  extent,  unmarket- 
able without  serious  loss. 

There  have  been  other  such  situations 
before  the  Senate,  in  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  administrations.  These 
are  not  partisan  problems,  but  simply  the 
inevrTable  T'SSults  of  the  bipartisan  policy 
of  trying  to  find  the  best  possible  men  to 
conduct  the  publics  business.  Under 
such  a  policy,  which  has  been  followed  by 
all  administrations,  it  is  inevitable  in  a 
society  like  ours  that  occasionally  men 
will  be  appointed  to  office  with  great  per- 
sonal wealth.  Sometimes  that  wealth  cre- 
ates conflicts  of  interest.  Sometimes 
those  conflicts  cannot  fairly  be  resolved 
by  sale  of  the  offending  securities.  It  is 
for  such  situations  that  Senator  Percy 
and  I  are  offering  this  bill  with  the  hope 
that  it  may  offer  the  public,  the  Senate, 
and  the  nominees  a  fair  way  of  resolv- 
ing the  situation. 

Under  the  procedure  which  would  be 
established  by  this  bill  a  nominee  whose 
securities  holdings  created  conflicts  of 
interest,  and  who  was  imable  to  sell 
such  securities  because  of  the  lack  of 
a  market  or  the  adverse  impact  on  an 
existing  market,  could  dispose  of  his 
seciu'ities  to  the  Government. 

The  procedure  is  hedged  with  safe- 
guards. 

To  begin  with,  the  initial  determination 
that  a  conflict  of  interest  existed  would 
be  made  right  here  in  the  Senate,  by 
the  Senate  Committee  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  nominee's  confirmation. 
This  finding,  of  course,  is  identical  to 
the  present  functioning  of  our  com- 
mittees, which  make  such  determinations 
routinely  in  their  considerations  of 
nominees. 

The  determination  that  conflict-of- 
interest  securities  could  not  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  be  sold  in  the  private 
market  would  be  made  by  a  Securities 
Marketing  Committee  established  by  this 
bill,  and  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  or  their  designees. 
Such  a  committee  would  have  available 
to  it  the  appropriate  expertise  to  make 
accurate  and  reliable  determinations  of 
the  existence  and  breath  of  the  appro- 
priate markets  for  the  securities  in 
question. 

The  Securities  Marketing  Committee 
would  also  determine  the  fair   market 


value  for  the  securities  which  would  be 
paid  to  the  nominee.  Such  payments 
would  be  reported  in  detail,  and  would 
be  subject  to  the  annual  appropriations 
process. 

Finally,  the  Securities  Marketing 
Committee  would  be  required  to  dis- 
pose of  the  securities  which  it  has  ac- 
quired at  the  earliest  practicable  time, 
with  due  regard  for  the  interests  of  the 
Government,  which  might  even  make  a 
profit  on  the  sales,  and  for  the  need  to 
create  a  minimal  disruption  in  the 
relevant  markets. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  represents,  to 
my  knowledge,  the  first  legislative  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  the  many  well  pub- 
licized problems  in  this  area.  It  may  not 
be  the  final  answer,  and  I  am  certainly 
open  to  constructive  suggestions  for  its 
improvement.  I  do  believe  that  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  Senate  to  give  this  pro- 
posal careful  consideration,  and  to  take 
whatever  action  is  appropriate,  so  that 
we  may  finally  move  to  put  an  end  to 
the  annual  dilemma  posed  by  highly 
qualified  nominees  for  high  office  whose 
personal  financial  success  stands  in  the 
way  of  their  service  to  the  public. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  iS.  2894)  to  authorize  the 
purchase  by  the  Government  of  securi- 
ties held  by  a  person  nominated  by  the 
President  to  an  office  of  the  United 
States  in  certain  cases  where  the  forced 
sale  of  such  securities  would  be  unduly 
disruptive  of  the  market  and  their  re- 
tention would  create  confiict-of -interest 
problems,  introduced  by  Mr.  McIn- 
TYRE.  for  himself  and  Mr.  Percy,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  ISO- 
INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION TO  DESIGNATE  'NATION- 
AL INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE  WEEK' 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  joint 
resolution  authorizing  the  President  to 
designate  the  week  of  October  12  to  18 
of  tills  year  as  "National  Industrial  Hy- 
giene Week."  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
follov/ing  distinguished  Senators  joining 
me  as  cosponsors  in  this  effort:  Richard 
S.  ScHWEiKER.  Republican,  Pennsylvania; 
Wallace  P.  Bennett,  Republican.  Utah; 
J.  Caleb  Boggs,  Republican.  Delaware; 
John  Sherman  Cooper,  Republican,  Ken- 
tucky; Charles  E.  Goodell,  Republican, 
New  York;  Clifford  P.  Hansen,  Repub- 
lican, Wyoming;  Jacob  K.  Javits.  Repub- 
lican, New  York:  Jack  Miller,  Republi- 
can. Iowa;  Gaylord  Nelson,  Democrat, 
Wisconsin;  Robert  W.  Packwood,  Re- 
publican, Oregon;  Winston  L.  Prouty, 
Republican.  Vermont;  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph. Democrat,  West  Virginia;  Strom 
Thurmond,  Republican  South  Carolina; 
and  Harrison  A.  Wiluams,  Jr.,  Democrat, 
New  Jersey. 

Industrial  hygiene  is,  of  course,  that 
part  of  occupational  health  concerned 
with  the  anticipation,  evaluation,  solu- 
tion, and  prevention  of  health  problems 
■irising  out  of  industrial  operations.  It  re- 


flects the  attempt  of  industry  to  work 
in  concert  with  scientists  and  engineers 
from  related  fields  to  develop  soimd  sci- 
entific knowledge  and  to  aid  in  the  appli- 
cation of  this  knowledge  to  the  protec- 
tion and  conservation  of  the  health  of 
workers  in  all  types  of  industry. 

The  designation,  which  my  joint  reso- 
lution proposes,  would  coincide  with  this 
year's  34th  annual  meeting  of  the  In- 
dustrial Hygiene  Foundation  of  America, 
an  organization,  unique  in  all  the  world, 
composed  of  several  hundred  nationally 
known  U.S.  companies  and  organizations 
which  have  voluntarily  joined  together  to 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  industrial  man- 
agement with  those  of  labor,  the  educa- 
tional community,  and  government,  in 
helping  to  further  genuine  health  prog- 
ress within  industry. 

I  am  proud  to  note  that  IHF  has  its 
headquarters  in  my  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  Pittsburgh,  which  will 
again  be  the  scene  of  the  foundation's 
annual  meeting,  on  October  14  and  15. 
Some  400  participants,  representing  not 
only  the  foundations  corporate  members, 
but  leading  experts  from  universities  and 
government  as  well,  will  attend  the  2-day 
session.  Organized  originally  in  1935  be- 
cause of  a  concern  over  the  silicosis  prob- 
lem in  industry,  the  Industrial  Hygiene 
Foundation  this  year  will  be  considering 
a  greatly  broadened  agenda  that  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  ever-expanding  list 
of  recognized  industrial  health  problems, 
including  air  quaUty,  noise  abatement, 
mental  health  and  other  matters  related 
to  the  total  industrial  and  community 
environment. 

The  purpose  of  the  proclamation, 
which  my  joint  resolution  would  estab- 
lish, is  to  call  the  focus  of  public  at- 
tention to  the  field  of  industrial  hygiene 
so  that  the  average  citizen  can  better 
understand  and  appreciate  the  past  and 
present  benefits  he  and  his  family  may 
be  receiving.  Such  knowledge  will  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  improved  public  con- 
fidence in  the  willingness  and  ability  of 
American  industrj'  to  solve  not  only  cur- 
rent health  problems,  but  such  new 
problems  as  may  be  expected  to  arise  out 
of  future  industrial  technological  prog- 
ress. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  purposes 
of  this  joint  resolution  are  fully  meri- 
torious. I  urge  immediate  and  favorable 
consideration. 

I  also  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  the  full 
text  of  this  proposed  legislation  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and. 
without  objection,  the  joint  resolution 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  150  >  to 
authorize  the  President  to  designate  the 
period  beginning  October  12,  1969,  and 
ending  October  18,  1969,  as  "National 
Industrial  Hygiene  Week,"  introduced 
by  Mr.  Scott  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators ) .  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.   150 

Resolved  bjf  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  o]  America 
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in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  recognition 
of  the  need  to  preserve  the  Nation's  primary 
natural  resource — Its  employed  population — 
and  In  recognition  of  thoee  Individuals  and 
organizations  seeking  to  protect  and  Im- 
prove the  health  of  the  Nation's  work  force 
through  the  coordinated  scientific  meas- 
ures, technological  and  engineering  controls 
which  characterize  Industrial  hygiene,  the 
President  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  period 
beginning  October  12.  1969,  and  ending  Oc- 
tober 18.  1969.  as  'National  Industrial  Hy- 
giene Week."  and  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  interested  groups 
and  organizations  to  observe  such  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


Senate  Joint  Resolution  61  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land) be  added  as  an  additional  co- 
sponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITION.A.L  COSPONSORS 
OF  BILLS 

S.    2004 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  2004,  an  act  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1964  to  establish  or- 
derly procedures  for  the  consideration  of 
apphcations  for  the  renewal  of  broadcast 
licenses. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2461 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing 
of  S.  2461.  to  amend  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard  Act  for  the  blind  so  as  to  make  cer- 
tain improvements  therein,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  ( Mr.  Goldwater  )  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2847 

Mr.  B"YTID  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson)  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing  of  S. 
2847,  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  participate  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  large  prototype  desalting 
plant  in  Israel  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagletoni.  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Goodell >,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  ( Mr.  Hart  i  ,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  <  Mr.  Hartke  > .  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  i  Mr.  Hatfield  > ,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  ( Mr.  Javits  > .  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell j  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff  ) .  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  i  Mr.  Saxbe  > ,  the  Sen- 
ators from  Pennsylvania  tMr.  Schwei- 
KER  and  Mr.  Scott  ),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young;  be 
added  as  cosponsors. 


REPRINTING   OF   AMENDMENTS 
NOS.   147,   149,  AND  151 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendments 
Nos.  147,  149,  and  151,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me,  to  Senate  bill  1809,  be 
reprinted;  and  that  the  amendments,  as 
they  will  appear  when  reprinted,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  foUows: 

AMB:NDMENT     no.     14T 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

"Sec.  10.  Section  242  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  last  period  of  said  section,  and  add- 
ing the  following  additional  language  to  the 
present  section :  'or  to  any  program  funded 
under  section  222(a((3)   of  tils  title.'" 

AMENDMENT    NO.     149 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  10  Section  225(c)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  to  a  semi-colon  and  thereafter  add- 
ing the  following:  'except  that  financial  as- 
sistance extended  to  a  legal  services  program 
pursuant  to  section  222(aH3)  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 90  per  centum  of  the  approved  cost  of 
the  as-slBted  programs  or  activities."  " 

AMENDMENT    NO.     151 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  10.  The  authority  of  section  602(d) 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
shall  not  apply  to  the  legal  services  program 
authorized  under  section  222(a)(3)  of  such 
Act.  The  Director  Ehall  not  delegate  the  pro- 
gram authorized  under  section  222(a)(3)  to 
any  other  existing  Federal  agency." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE     JOINT    RESOLUTION    ei 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy)  ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  at  the  next  printing  of 


EXTENSION.  CONSOLIDATION.  AND 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  PROGRAMS 
FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS     NOS.     154    AND    155 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  my  colleague.,  the  senior  sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  I  sub- 
mit two  amendments,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  us,  jointly,  one  to  the  bill  (S. 
2451 )  to  extend,  consoUdate,  and  im- 
prove programs  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  the  other  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
514)  to  extend  programs  of  assistance 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
and  for  other  purposes.  These  amend- 
ments would  permit  the  all-Navajo  In- 
dian school  board  of  the  Rough  Rock 
Demonstration  School  in  Arizona  to  be 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  bilingual 
education  program. 

By  now  I  am  sure  that  almost  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  heard  of  the  dis- 
tinctive and  creative  educational  project 
which  the  Navajo  Indian  Tribe  has  es- 
tablislied  at  Rough  Rock,  Icx^ted  in  the 
heart  of  the  vast  territory  of  the  Navajo 
Reservation.  This  school  is  an  extremely 
promising  venture  which  was  laimched 


in  1966  and  is  operated  by  an  all-Indian 
school  board  elected  by  the  Navajo  peo- 
ple. The  school  was  established  by  the 
Navajo  Indians  themselves  who  decided 
they  wanted  their  children  to  receive  the 
best  education  for  both  Navajo  and  An- 
glo life — a  both  and  choice  rather  than 
an  either  or  choice.  It  is  an  inspiring  and 
courageous  undertaking  which  reflects 
many  of  the  aspirations  of  a  very  proud 
and  great  segment  of  our  national 
people. 

Not  only  is  Rough  Rock  Demonstra- 
tion School  totally  controlled  by  Indian 
parents,  but  the  school  has  been  success- 
ful in  recruiting  almost  one-half  of  its 
faculty  from  among  the  Navajo 
Ix)pulation. 

Although  the  school  is  entirely  run 
by  Navajo  parents,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  Indians  have  chosen  to 
offer  a  bilingual,  bicultural  education. 
The  school  provides  subjects  found  in 
any  school  of  excellence  with  the  added 
feature  of  subjects  especially  created  for 
Navajos.  Of  course.  EngUsh  reading  and 
writing  is  taught  together  with  oral  Eng- 
hsh.  Science,  mathematics,  social 
studies,  health,  home  economics,  indus- 
trial arts,  and  all  the  regular  parts  of  a 
well-designed  curriculum  are  taught. 
But  in  addition  the  school  has  courses 
in  Navajo  reading  and  writing,  oral 
Navajo,  Navajo  cultui'e  and  history,  and 
Navajo  arts  and  crafts.  Indeed  Rough 
Rock  may  be  the  only  sch(X)l  with  Indian 
children  where  the  historj-  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  is  taught. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  Rough 
Rock  has  made  a  fine  beginning  and 
stands  as  a  constructive  effort  by  the 
Navajo  people  to  determine  their  own 
destinies.  To  my  mind.  Rough  Rock 
points  the  way  to  a  future  in  which  all 
Navajos  can  learn  and  be  proud  of  their 
heritage  while  at  the  same  time  they  can 
successfully  cope  with  the  surrounding 
world. 

However,  Mr.  President,  it  must  be  un- 
derst(X)d  that  the  Navajo  Tribe  cannot, 
and  should  not  be  expected  to,  meet  this 
heavj'  financial  obligation  itself.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  tribe  is 
continuing  to  provide  for  the  Navajo 
Reservation  to  the  same  extent  that  our 
local  and  State  governments  handle 
many  varied  responsibilities. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  1  am  submit- 
ting today  amendments  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Fannin  and  myself  to  the  exist- 
ing bilingual  education  program  under 
title  vn  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965.  Our  amend- 
ments would  waive  the  discriminatory 
hmitations  of  the  present  law  and  allow 
the  Navajo  school  board  to  participate 
in  the  program  fully  as  much  as  if  it 
were  the  school  board  of  an  Anglo  ccin- 
munity. 

The  all-Navajo  school  board  clearly 
performs  for  members  of  the  tribe  the 
same  functions  as  the  educational  agen- 
cies of  town  or  city  governments  do  for 
citizens  of  their  communities.  The  Navajo 
board  is  the  true  local  educational  agency 
of  the  Navajo  people  and  it  may  legiti- 
mately expect  to  be  considered  as  eUgible 
for  the  same  benefits  as  are  granted  to 
municipal  school  authorities.  Anything 
short  of  this  vTould  surely  be  considered 
by  members  of  the  tribe  as  rank  discrim- 
ination against  the  American  Indian. 
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The  amendments  we  propose  are  not 
complicated.  They  are  narrowly  drawn 
and  will  not  open  the  door  to  the  pay- 
ment of  Federal  bilingual  assistance  to 
privately  operatea  schools.  The  Navajo 
experiment  is  unique  and  the  amend- 
ments are  worded  accordingly. 

First,  our  amendments  apply  only  to 
schools  located  on  Indian  reservations  for 
Indian  children. 

Second,  the  schools  must  be  operated 
only  under  the  control  of  an  Indian 
school  board  of  the  tribe  concerned. 

Third,  the  agency  operating  such  school 
must  be  a  nonprofit  organization. 

Mr.  President,  with  these  strict  require- 
ments included  in  our  amendments  there 
is  no  possibility  that  it  can  lead  to  unin- 
tended applications.  Furthermore,  we  can 
promise  the  Senate  that  our  amendments 
do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  proposals 
already  incorporated  into  the  bills  pend- 
ing in  this  body  relative  to  the  etxension 
of  the  bilingual  program  to  schools 
operated  or  fimded  by  the  Department 
of  Interior.  The  amendments  definitely 
would  not*  change  any  provision  of  those 
new  SectldfK,  directly  or  indirectly. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  Mem- 
bers that  the  Rough  Rock  school  is  an 
exciting  example  of  initiative  and  leader- 
ship taken  by  an  American  Indian  tribe 
seeking  to  shape  its  own  future  in  a 
changing  world.  I  strongly  believe  the 
passage  of  this  amendment  would  be  an 
important  step  in  demonstrating  by  deed 
that  this  Nation  understands  and  is  will- 
ing to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
American  Indian. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendments  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  amendments  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  154  and  155) 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.   154 

On  page  40.  after  line  23.  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows : 

"APPLICATION    TO    INDIAN    CONTROLLED    SCHOOLS 
ON    RESERVATIONS" 

Sec.  333.  Title  VII  of  such  Act  is  furtlier 
amended  by  inserting  at  tlie  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"INDIAN  CONTROLLED  SCHOOLS  ON  RESERVATIONS 

"Sec.  709.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
programs  pursuant  to  this  title  for 'individ- 
uals on  reservations  serviced  by  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  operated  on  such  res- 
ervations for  Indian  children,  a  nonprofit 
institution  or  organization  of  the  Indian 
Tribe  concerned  which  operates  any  such 
school  and  which  is  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  may 
be  considered  to  be  a  local  educational 
agency.' 

Amendment  No.   155 

On  page  14,  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

"(c)  Title  VII  of  .such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"  'INDIAN     CONTROLLED     SCHOOLS     ON 
RESERVATIONS 

"  'Sec.  709.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
programs  pursuant  to  this  title  for  individ- 
uals on  reservations  serviced  by  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  operated  on  such  res- 
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ervations  tor  Indian  children,  a  nonprofit  in- 
stitution or  organization  of  the  Indian  Tribe 
conoemed  which  operates  any  such  school 
and  which  U  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  local  educational  agency.'  " 


REFORM   OF   INCOME   TAX   LAWS- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO:    156  ^ 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  me,  to  the  pending  tax  reform 
bill,  which  would  provide  a  2-year 
phaseout  in  the  investment  tax  credit, 
and  authorize  the  President  to  substi- 
tute revised  depreciation  schedules  for 
the  tax  credit  during  the  2-year  period. 
Mr.  President,  we  are  within  reach  this 
year  of  t^ie  most  significant  reform  of 
our  revenue  code  since  the  begiimings  of 
the  income  tax  early  in  this  century. 
While  there  may  be  honest  differences 
with  regard  to  individual  sections  of  the 
bill,  all  will  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  a  basic 
tax  reform  bill  is  long  overdue. 

Now,  as  you  know.  Senators  Long  and 
Williams  of  the  Finance  Committee 
have  proposed,  and  the  administration 
has  accepted,  their  idea  that  the  provi- 
sion providing  for  repeal  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  be  separated  from  the 
tax  reform  bill  and  considered  sepa- 
rately. This  is  proper,  and  I  welcome  this 
development  for  two  reasons.  First,  a  vote 
on  the  tax  credit,  one  way  or  another, 
will  remove  some  of  the  uncertainty 
which  currently  faces  business  planners 
and  even  economic  policy  makers  in  the 
Government.  In  this  respect,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  the  proposed  repeal  of  the 
investment  credit  is  one  of  the  few  retro- 
active provisions  in  H.R.  13270.  Second, 
and  more  important  in  my  mind,  separa- 
tion of  the  tax  credit  from  the  reform 
bill  helps  make  that  bill  exactly  what 
it  was  intended  to  be — a  reform  bill. 

Originally,  as  you  remember,  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  was  characterized  as 
an  incentive  to  business  for  capital  in- 
vestment and  modernization:  an  incen- 
tive powerful  enough  to  stimulate  higher 
productivity  and  to  maintain  the  com- 
petitiveness of  export  industries.  Inter- 
estingly enough,  the  business  community 
opposed  the  proposal,  notwithstanding 
the  reduced  tax  liabilities  and  increased 
cash  flow  which  implementation  of  the 
credit  would  bring.  Business'  chief  con- 
cern— then  as  now— was  that  the  credit 
would  be  used  as  an  anticyclical 
device  as  the  needs  of  the  economy  dic- 
tated. Certainty  is  something  all  plan- 
ners need,  be  they  in  Government,  in 
business,  or  even  in  a  family.  Since  in- 
vestment decisions  are  generally  long 
range  and  take  into  account  a  variety 
of  factors  businessmen  feared  that  short- 
range  manipulation  of  the  tax  credit 
would  serve  chiefly  to  tiirow  corporate 
accounting  into  chaos  and  only  tangen- 
tialiy  act  as  a  regulator  of  investment 
activity. 

Over  the  years.  Treasury's  hopes  have 
been  amply  proven.  The  investment  tax 
credit  has  indeed  stimulated  capital  in- 
vestment, and  this  has  been  one  of  the 
factors  in  the  sustained  prosperity  and 
trade  surplus  which  we  have  enjoyed  n 
t-iis  decade.  Increased  capital  equipment 
investment  activity  has  modernized  our 


industry,  helped  manufacture  an  in- 
creasing supply  of  contimier  goods  for 
our  citizens,  and  given  employment  and 
increased  purchasing  power  to  millions. 
On  the  other  hand— and  justifying  the 
fears  of  the  business  community— the 
credit  was  used  in  1966  in  an  attempt  to 
counter  a  predicted  inflationary  situa- 
tion. That  attempt  to  play  around  with 
the  tax  credit  ended  in  disaster.  Certain 
segments  of  industry— notably  makers  of 
railroad  rolling  stock— suddenly  found 
themselves  with  sharply  reduced  orders. 
Other  segments  were  apparently  imaf- 
fected.  Uncertainty  in  the  investment 
sector  and  forebodings  of  an  economic 
slowdown  from  other  indicators  forced 
the  President  in  early  1967  to  reinstate 
the  tax  credit. 

Mr.  President,   this  discussion  shows 
two  things: 

First,  an  investment  incentive  is  an 
inadequate  short-range  economic  device. 
Too  much  time  elapses  between  imposi- 
tion, or  repeal,  of  the  incentive  and  its 
actual  effect  for  it  to  be  a  useful  counter- 
cyclical device  to  be  turned  on  or  off  when 
needed.  Too  many  factors  other  than  the 
incentive  enter  into  an  investment  deci- 
sion for  the  credit  alone  vastly  to  in- 
fluence business  planning.  For  example, 
investment  in  the  present  quarter  is  ac- 
tually expected  to  gain  by  $2  billion  over 
the  previous  quarter,  which  was  before 
the  retroactive  tax  credit  repeal  was  pro- 
posed. Planned  investment  outlays  for 
1970,  however,  have  begun  to  decline. 

Nevertheless,  and  this  is  the  second 
matter,  I  believe  that  the  history  of  the 
tax  credit  has  shown  the  advisability  and 
long-range  effectiveness  of  a  meaningful 
capital  equipment  investment  incentive. 
While  it  is  difficult  to  quantify  what  was 
the  effect  of  the  tax  credit  during  its 
time,  economists  generally  agree  that  the 
credit  was  a  definite  contributing  factor 
in  our  recent  unprecedented  gro-wth  of 
investment.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
credit  has  also  been  an  important  source 
of  internally  generated  corporate  funds. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  act  on  the  investment  tax 
credit  without  considering  the  effects  of 
repeal  and  without  considering  the  long- 
run  need  for  a  high  level  of  investment 
activity. 

Because  the  tax  credit  has  been  an  im- 
portant source  of  liquid,  internally  gen- 
erated capital,  repeal  of  this  credit  with- 
out substituting  comparable  investment 
incentives  to  increase  and  improve  pro- 
ductivity is  likely  to  increase  corporate 
demand  for  borrowed  funds,  with  result- 
ant upward  pressure  on  interest  rates 
and  with  increased  risk  of  inflation.  Of 
course,  in  the  near  future,  any  sharp 
reduction  in  investment  activity  caused 
by  repeal  of  the  credit  would  serve  to 
reinforce  the  present  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  which  are  presently  mo'vang  to 
curb  the  severe  inflationary  spiral  in  our 
economy.  'While  this  phenomenon  may  be 
welcome  in  the  initial  stages  of  a  planned 
slowdo-wn,  we  must  also  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  we  may  suddenly  find  that 
the  brakes  have  been  slammed  on  too 
hard.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  strike  this  device  from  the  books 
entirely,  and  my  bill  therefore  provides 
for  a  2-year  phaseout  of  the  credit,  to- 
gether will  an  opportunity  for  the  admin- 
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istration  to  put  pCTmanent  revised  de- 
preciation schedules  into  effect. 

Looking  again  at  the  long  run.  I  also 
do  not  believe  that  we  can  afford  to  op- 
erate our  economy  without  some  sort  of 
major  equipment  investment  incentive  to 
increase  and  improve  productivity;  and 
the  soundest  is  modernized  depreciation 
schedules.  Let  us  face  it.  Mr.  President, 
the  facts  show  that  economic  expansion 
not  only  benefits  corporate  enterprise, 
but  is  also  closely  associated  with  the 
reduction  of  poverty.  In  other  words,  the 
Jevel  of  business  mvestment  is  closely  tied 
with  those  social  and  national  goals 
which  we — liberals  and  conservatives 
alike — can  agree  upon :  economic  pros- 
perity, reduction  of  unemployment,  in- 
creased production,  increased  purchasing 
power.  I  could  merely  recite  the  facts — 
admirably  marshaled,  incidentally,  by 
the  outgoing  administration's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers— to  the  effect  that 
in  households  headed  by  a  workingman. 
in  elderly  households,  and  among  the 
near  poor,  the  number  of  poverty- 
stricken  persons  declined  during  this  and 
other  periods  of  economic  prosperity.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Council  pointed  out. 
the  number  of  poor  persons  has  increased 
considerably  during  periods  of  recession. 
The  Council  attributes  much  of  the 
progress  in  reducing  poverty  during  the 
1960's  to  the  lowering  of  the  miemploy- 
ment  rate. 

As  indicated,  my  amendment,  there- 
fore, also  allows  for  the  introduction  of 
revised,  accelerated  depreciation  sched- 
ules by  the  Tieasury  Department  as  a 
substitute  for  the  phased-out  invest- 
ment tax  credit.  In  my  judgment,  such 
schedules  would  be  a  more  permanent 
and  efficient  incentive  than  the  credit. 
I  also  believe  that  now  is  not  too  soon 
to  begin  rewriting  these  schedules. 
Studies  show  that,  because  of  the  intri- 
cacies of  corporate  planning  and  ac- 
counting, rather  little  of  this  new  in- 
centive could  be  used  during  the  first 
1  or  2  years  under  the  new  schedule.  In 
1955,  for  example,  the  second  year  in 
which  the  accelerated  depreciation 
methods  drawn  up  in  1954  were  allowed, 
only  50  percent  of  new  investment  in 
manufacturing  was  depreciated  at  the 
accelerated  rates. 

My  amendment,  therefore,  is  neither 
inflationary  nor  unduly  remunerative  to 
the  corporate  sector.  It  merely  plans 
ahead  for  the  decade  of  the  1970's  when 
we  shall  continue  to  count  upon  private 
enterprise  to  maintain  our  high  level  of 
employment  and  keep  our  economy  on 
th  move.  It  provides  an  incentive  no 
greater  than  that  which  is  accorded  busi- 
ness investment  in  most  industrial  coun- 
tries— coimtries  with  which  we  compete 
in  international  trade. 

Economic  analysts  now  predict  that 
the  sharp  reduction  which  has  already 
occurred  in  the  real  growth  of  our  econ- 
omy will  soon  be  felt  in  the  area  of  price 
inflation.  Some  analysts  even  predict  a 
■recession"  for  1970,  with  all  that  this 
entails  in  terms  of  reduced  employment 
and  a  drawnout  stagnation  in  the  econ- 
omy. Now  is  surely  the  time  to  provide 
for  a  means  to  maintain  our  economic 
strength  during  the  coming  difficult  and 
very  crucial  months  economically. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  be  printed  at 
this  point  m  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  refened;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

AMENDMENT    156 

On  page  325,  strike  out  lines  21  et.  seq.; 
continuing  strike  pages  326  through  338  In- 
clusive; continuing  further  on  page  339 
strike  out  lines  1  through  12  inclusive;  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  703.  Reduction  and  Termination  of 
Investment  CREorr. 

"(a)  Sec.  46ra)(l)  of  Subpart  B  of  part 
IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to 
the  amount  of  credit)  is  hereby  amended 
as  follows . 

■  'General  Rule — The  amount  of  credit 
allowed  by  section  38  shall  be  equal  to; 

"  '(i)  for  the  period  ending  on  ca-  before 
April  17,  1969.  7  percent. 

"'(ii)  for  the  period  cominenclng  on  or 
after  April  18.  1969.  and  ending  on  April  17, 

1970,  5  percent; 

"'(111)  for  the  period  commencing  on  or 
after  April  18,  1970,  and  ending  on  April  17, 

1971,  3  percent;  and 

"'(Iv)  for  any  period  commencing  on  or 
after  April  18,  1971.  0  percent  of  the  qualified 
Investment  (as  defined  in  subsection  (c)  and 
in   accordance  with  section  49.),' 

"(b)  Subpart  B  of  part  IV  of  subchapter 
1  (relating  to  rules  for  computing  credit  for 
investment  in  certain  depreciable  property) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

■  Sec,     49.     Rules     for     Reduction     Period 
Property. 

"  '(a)  General  Rule. — For  the  purposes  of 
this  subpart,  the  term  "reduction  period 
property"  does  not  include  property — 

''(1)  the  physical  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  erection  of  which  is  begun,  or 

"'(2)  which  is  acquired  by  the  taxpayer 
on  or  before  April  17,  1969.  All  dates  with 
respect  hereto  shall  be  determined  with  ref- 
erence to  paragraph  (b)  (Rules  for  Reduction 
Period  Property)   hereof. 

"•(b)  Rules  for  Reduction  Period  Prop- 
erty,— For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
date  on  which  physical  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  erection  is  begun  or  on  which 
property  is  acquired  is — 

"■(1)  Binding  contracts  rule. — The  date 
of  a  contract  at  all  times  thereafter  binding 
on  the  taxpayer  for  such  construction,  re- 
construction, erection,  or  acquisition. 

"'(2)      EOUIPPED     BUILDING     RULE. 

"  '(A)  The  date  of  the  existence  of  a  plan 
of  the  taxpayer  (which  plan  was  not  sub- 
stantially modified  at  any  time  after  such 
date  and  before  the  taxpayer  placed  the 
equipped  building  in  service)  pursuant  to 
which  the  taxpayer  has  constructed,  recon- 
structed, erected,  or  acquired  a  building  and 
equipment  necessary  to  the  planned  use  of 
such  building  by  the  taxpayer:  Provided, 
however.  That  more  than  50  per  centum  of 
the  aggregate  adjusted  basis  of  all  the  prop- 
erty of  a  character  subject  to  the  allowance 
for  depreciation  making  up  such  buildings  as 
so  equipped  is  attributable  to  either  property 
the  construction,  reconstruction,  or  erection 
of  which  was  begun  by  the  taxpayer  within 
one  year  of  such  date,  or  property  the  acqui- 
sition of  which  by  the  taxpayer  occurred 
within  one  year  of  such  date. 

"  '(B)  All  property  comprising  such  build- 
ing as  so  equipped  (and  any  incidental  prop- 
erty adjacent  to  such  building  which  is 
necessary  to  the  planned  use  of  the  building) 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  constructed,  recon- 
structed, erected,  or  acquired  as  of  the  date 
determined  hereby.  For  purposes  of  subpara- 


graph (A)  hereof,  the  rules  of  paragraphs  1 1  ( 
and  (4)  shall  be  applied  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  a  special  purpose  structure  shall 
be  treated  as  a  building. 

■■■(3)     Plant    facility     rule.- — 

•■  '(A)  The  date  of  the  existence  of  a  plan 
of  the  taxpayer  i  which  plan  was  not  sub- 
stantially modified  at  any  time  after  such 
date  and  before  the  taxpayer  placed  the  plant 
facility  in  service)  pXirsuant  to  which  the 
taxpayer  has  constructed,  reconstructed,  or 
erected  a  plant  facility;  Provided  however. 
That  either  (i)  the  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, or  erection  of  such  plant  facility  was 
commenced  by  the  taxpayer  within  one  year 
of  such  date;  or  di)  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  aggregate  adjusted  basis  for  all  the 
property  of  a  character  subject  to  the  allow- 
ance for  depreciation  making  up  such  plant 
facility  is  attributable  to  either  property  the 
construction,  reconstruction,  or  erection  of 
which  was  begun  by  the  taxpayer  within  one 
year  of  such  date,  or  property  the  acquisition 
of  which  by  the  taxpayer  occurred  within 
one  year  of  such  date. 

"'(B)  AH  property  comprising  such  plant 
facility  shall  he  deemed  to  be  constructed, 
reconstructed,  erected,  or  acquired  as  of  the 
date  determined  hereby.  For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  hereof,  the  rules  of  para- 
graphs (1)   and  (4)   shall  be  applied. 

"(C)  Plant  facility  defined — For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "plant 
facility"  means  a  facility  which  does  not  in- 
clude any  building  (or  of  which  buildings 
constitute  an  insignificant  portion)  and 
which  is — 

"■(i)  a  self-contained,  single  operating 
unit  or  processing  operation. 

"'(11)    located  on   a  single  site,  and 

"'(lit)  identified  as  of  the  date  deter- 
mined hereby  In  the  purchasing  and  internal 
financial  plans  of  the  taxpayer  as  a  single 
unitary  project. 

"'(4)  Machinery    or    equipment    rule. — 

"'(A)  The  date  on  which  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  parts  and  components  of  any 
piece  of  machinery  or  equipment  (deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  cost)  were  held  by 
the  taxpayer  pursuant  to  a  binding  contract 
which  was  in  effect  on  such  date,  for  inclu- 
sion or  use  in  such  piece  of  machinery  or 
equipment. 

"'(B)  The  cost  of  the  parte  and  compo- 
nents of  such  machinery  or  equipment 
(which  parts  and  components  are  necessary 
for  the  proper  functioning  and  utilization  of 
such  machinery  and  equipment)  which  is 
not  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  total  cost, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  property  held  as  of  the 
date  determined  hereby, 

■■'(5)  Certain  lease-back  transactions, 
etc. — Where  a  person  who  is  a  party  to  a 
binding  contract  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 1 
transfers  rights  in  such  contract  ( or  in  the 
property  to  which  such  contract  relates)  to 
another  person  but  a  party  to  such  contract 
retains  a  rlght^to  use  the  property  under  a 
lease  with  such  othfer  person,  then  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  transferred  rights  such  other 
person  shall,  for  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 1 . 
succeed  to  the  position  of  the  transferor 
with  respect  to  such  binding  contract  and 
such  property.  In  any  case  in  which  the  les- 
sor does  not  make  an  election  under  sec- 
tion 48(d) —  I 

"■(A)  the  preceding  sentence  shall  apply 
only  if  a  party  to  the  contract  retains  the 
right  to  use  the  property  under  a  lepse  for  a 
term  of  at  least  one  year:  anfl 

"'(B)  if  such  use  Is  retained,  the  lessor 
shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  section 
47  as  having  made  a  disposition  of  the  prop- 
erty at  such  time  at  the  lessee  loses  the 
right  to  use  the  property. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (Bi  if  the  les- 
see transfers  the  lease  in  a  transfer  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (7).  the  lessee  shall  be 
considered  as  having  the  right  to  use  of  the 
property  so  long  as  the  transferee  has  such 
use. 
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'"(6)    CXKTAIN  LEASI  AKD  COKTltACT  OBLIOA- 

TTONS. — The  date  of  a  binding  lease  or  con- 
tract to  lease  pursuant  to  which  a  lessor  or 
lessee  is  obligated  to  construct,  reconstruct, 
erect,  or  acquire  property  specified  in  such 
lease  or  contract,  any  property  so  constructed, 
reconstructed,  erected,  or  acquired  by  the 
lessor  or  lessee;  Provided,  however,  That  the 
same  shall  be  accomplished  within  one  year 
of  such  date.  In  the  case  of  any  project  which 
Includes  property  other  than  the  property  to 
be  leased  to  such  lessee,  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  applied,  in  the  case  of  the  les- 
sor, to  such  other  property  only  if  the  binding 
leases  and  contracts  with  all  lessees  in  effect 
on  such  date  cover  real  property  constituting 
25  percent  or  more  of  the  project  (determined 
on  the  basis  of  rental  value ) .  For  pu:  poses  of 
the  preceding  sentences  of  this  paragraph,  in 
the  case  of  any  project  where  one  or  more 
vendor-vendee  relationships  exist,  such  ven- 
dors and  vendees  shall  be  treated  as  lessors 
and  lessees. 

"(7)  Certain  transfers  to  be  disregard- 
ed.— 

"'(A)  If  property  or  rights  under  a  con- 
tract are  transferred  in — 

"   (1)    a  transfer  by  reason  of  death,  or 

"•(li)  a  transaction  as  a  result  of  which 
the  basis  gtihe  property  In  the  hands  of  the 
transferee, is. determined  by  reference  to  its 
basis  In  the  hands  of  the  transferor  by  reason 
of  the  application  of  section  332.  351.  361.  371 
(a).  374(a),  721.  or  731. 

then  such  property  ( or  the  property  acquired 
under  such  contract )  shall  be  treated  In  the 
hands  of  the  transferee  In  the  same  manner 
as  such  property  would  be  treated  In  the 
hands  of  the  decedent  or  the  transferor 

•••(B)   If— 

"'(1)  property  or  rights  under  a  contract 
are  acquired  In  a  transaction  to  which  sec- 
tion 334(b)  (2)    applies. 

••  '(ill  the  stock  of  the  distributing  corpo- 
ration was  acquired  before  April  18.  1971.  or 
pursuant  to  a  binding  contract  in  effect  be- 
fore April  18,  1971,  and 

"  (lii)  such  property  (or  the  property  ac- 
quired under  such  contract)  would  be 
treated  as  reduction  period  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  distributing  corporation, 

such  property  shall  be  treated  as  reduction 
period  property  in  the  hands  of  the  dis- 
tributee. 

•'•(81  Property  acquired  from  affiliated 
corporations. — For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, in  the  case  of  property  acquired  by  a 
corporation  which  is  a  member  of  an  affili- 
ated group  from  another  member  of  the 
same  group — 

"  '(A)  such  corporation  shall  be  treated  as 
having  acquired  such  property  on  the  date  on 
which  it  was  acquired  by  such  other  member. 

"  •(B)  such  corporation  shall  be  treated  as 
having  entered  into  a  binding  contract  for 
the  construction,  reconstruction,  erection,  or 
acquisition  of  such  property  on  the  date  on 
which  such  other  member  entered  into  a 
contract  for  the  construction,  reconstruction, 
erection,  or  acquisition  of  such  property, 
and 

"  '(C)  such  corporation  shall  be  treated  as 
having  commenced  the  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  erection  of  such  property  on  the 
date  on  which  such  other  member  com- 
menced such  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection  and  subsec- 
tion (c).  a  contract  between  two  members  of 
an  afllllated  group  shall  not  be  treated  as  a 
binding  contract  as  between  such  members. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentences, 
the  term  'afllllated  group'  has  the  meaning 
assigned  to  it  by  section  1504(a) .  except  that 
all  corporations  shall  be  treated  as  includible 
corporations  (without  any  exclusion  under 
section  1504(b)  ) .' 

'•(C)     LlMn-ATIONS     ON     USE     OP     CARRYOVERS 

and  Carrybacks. — Section  46(b)  (relating  to 
carryback  and  carryover  of  unused  credits) 


Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"'(5)    Taxable     tzaxs     Btcmtrma     Arm 

APRn,     17.     1969,    AND    SITDINO    Arm    APKH.     17, 

1971. — The  amount  which  may  be  added 
imder  thle  subeectlon  for  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  April  17,  1969  and  ending 
after  April  17,  1971  shall  not  exceed  20  per- 
cent of  the  higher  of — 

"'(A)  the  aggregate  of  the  investment 
credit  carrybacks  and  investment  credit 
carryovers  to  the  taxable  year,  or 

"'(B)  the  highest  amount  computed  under 
subparagraph  (A)  for  any  preceding  taxable 
year  which  began  after  December  31,  1968, 
and  ended  after  April   17,   1971." 

"(d)  Rules  Relating  to  Certain  Casual- 
ties AND  Thetts.— Section  47(a)  (4)  (relating 
to  rules  with  respect  to  section  38  property 
destroyed  by  casualty,  etc.)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
•subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  casualty  or  theft  occur- 
ring on  or-after  April  18,  1969.  In  the  case  of 
any  casualty  or  theft  occurring  before  April 
18.  1969.  to  the  extent  of  any  replacement 
after  such  date  (with  property  which  would 
be  section  38  property  but  for  section  49) 
this  part  shall  be  applied  without  regard  to 
section  49.' 

"(e)  Subpart  B  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  1 
(relating  to  rules  for  computing  credit  for 
Investment  in  certain  depreciable  property) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
and  immediately  following  the  new  section, 
section  49,  the  following  new  section: 

"  'Sec.  50.  Presidential       Termination      of 

Credit. 
"  (a)  The  President,  by  Executive  order  duly 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  may  at 
any  time  terminate  the  credit  allowed  by 
section  38;  Provided,  however,  That  In  ter- 
minating such  credit  the  President  shall  so 
modify  the  schedules  of  allowable  deprecia- 
tion as  to  provide  investment  Incentives  to 
increase  and  Improve  productivity  compara- 
ble within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  the 
credit  allowed  by  this  subchapter  on  April 
17.  1969. 

'•'(b)  Such  order  may  provide  such  pro- 
visions as  the  President  shall  deem  neces- 
sary or  desirable  so  as  to  prortde  an  orderly 
transition  upon  the  termination  of  such 
credit. • 

"(f)  Conforming  Amendment. — The  table 
of  sections  for  subpart  B  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  rules  for 
computing  credit  for  Investment  in  certain 
depreciable  property)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  items; 
••  Sec.  49.  Termination  of  credit. 
•'  •Sec.  50.  Presidential  termination  of  credit."  " 

The  amendment  (No.  156)  •was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


REFORM   OF   INCOME   TAX   LAWS— 
I     AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.     157 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
submitting  an  amendment  ir  tended  to 
be  proposed  by  me  to  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969  *H.R.  13270 »  which  woiUd 
grant  to  oil  shale  the  same  percentage 
depletion  allowance  as  is  granted  to  oil 
and  gas. 

In  the  Hoiise-passed  bill  the  depletion 
allowance  for  oil  is  set  at  a  rate  of  20 
percent.  If  this  rate  is  accepted  by  the 
Senate,  then  imder  the  terms  of  my 
amendment  the  percentage  of  depletion 
allowance  for  oil  shale  would  be  set  at 
the  20  percent  level  in  the  bill  which  the 
Senate  parses.  If  another  rate  is  estab- 
lished for  oil.  oil  from  shale  would  take 
that  same  rate. 

The  Hope-passed  bill   provides   that 
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the  rate  of  depletion  pertain  to  oil  shale 
at  a  time  when  the  product  is  retorted 
and  in  liquid  form,  rather  than  when 
the  shale  is  in  the  crushed  rock  stage. 
This  is  the  only  way  the  oil  shale  deple- 
tion allowance  can  be  made  fully  equal 
to  the  oil  depletion  allowance,  since  at 
the  time  the  depletion  allowance  is 
granted  to  oil  it  is  in  its  liquid  form.  Any 
rate  of  adjustment  made  by  the  Senate 
should  include  the  same  provision. 

The  passage  of  this  amendment  would 
greatly  encourage  the  development  of  a 
truly  tremendous  potential  source  of 
energy  within  our  country  that  the  Na- 
tion will  need  for  its  security  and  eco- 
nomic growth  during  the  next  few  years. 

This  source  of  energy  is  the  high  grade 
oil  shale  deposits  in  the  Green  River 
Foi-mation,  which  stretches  through 
Utah,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming.  It  has 
been  aptly  called  the  "world's  largest 
known  resource  of  hydrocarbons.  " 

Those  deposits  have  been  computed  at 
600  billion  barrels.  The  known  free  world 
recoverable  reserve  of  petroleum  from 
conventional  sources  is  about  402  billion 
barrels.  Much  of  these  latter  sources  are 
beyond  our  borders,  available  to  us  only 
upon  agreement  with  other  nations,  and 
then  over  often  perilous  land  or  water 
routes. 

Yet  we  are  doing  very  little  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  the  reserves  we 
have  in  one  area  in  an  inland  and  rela- 
tively well  protected  part  of  our  own 
countiT.  These  reserves  represent  con- 
siderably more  than  the  known  conven- 
tional petroleum  reserves  in  the  entire 
world. 

The  program  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  the  development 
of  our  oil  shale  resources  is  an  attempt 
to  resolve  some  of  the  legal,  technical 
and  political  difficulties  facing  us  in 
developing  oil  shale.  Passage  of  my 
amendment  would  help  make  such 
development  financially  feasible. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  157)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    I5S 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  13270),  to  reform  the  income 
tax  laws,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  TO 
CERTAIN  CHILDREN  LIVING  IN 
FEDERALLY  IMPACTED  AREAS- 
AMENDMENT 

.AMENDMENT    NO.     159 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  13.  1969.  Senator  Thomas  P.  Eagle- 
TON,  of  Missouri,  introduced  a  bill,  S. 
2147,  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
In  his  bill.  Senator  Eagleton  proposes 
that  children  living  in  federally  assisted 
housing  be  considered  as  federally  con- 
nected children  for  purposes  of  educa- 
tional assistance  to  federally  impacted 
area.  His  bill  would  amend  section  303  (1) 
of  the  act  of  September  30,  1950 — Public 
Law  81-874^ — to  provide  Federal  pay- 
ments  to   school   districts   which    serve 
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children  living  in  public  housing  under 
the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937. 

I  commend  Senator  Eagleton  on  his 
bill,  for  it  recognizes  that  federally  as- 
sisted public  housing  often  works  a 
double  burden  on  school  districts  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Federal  activities 
recognized  under  Public  Law  81-874.  In 
both  instances.  Federal  funds  create  en- 
tities which  diminish  the  tax  base  of  an 
affected  school  district  while  simultane- 
ously increasing  the  number  of  school 
children  to  be  served  by  that  district. 

Recently,  my  attention  was  directed  to 
two  other  acts  which  also  provide  for 
federally  assisted  public  housing.  These 
are  part  B  of  title  III  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964 — Public  Law  88- 
452 — and  section  516  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  of  1949 — Public  Law  81- 
171 — as  amended  by  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964 — Public  Law  88-560.  Both  acts  are 
designed  to  improve  housing  for  domestic 
farm  labor.  In  California  alone,  over 
1,700  housing  units  have  been  built  under 
the  OEO  Act,  while  in  fiscal  1969  over 
$2  million  in  loans  and  grants  were  allo- 
cated to  local  public  housing  authorities 
under  section  516  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949,  as  amended  by  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1964. 

Inasmuch  as  both  of  these  acts  pro- 
vide for  federally  assisted  public  housing. 
school  districts  serving  children  living  in 
such  housing  should  be  entitled  to  the 
same  relief  as  those  districts  serving  chil- 
dren living  in  public  housing  assisted  un- 
der the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937.  I  thus 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  S.  2147 
to  include  these  two  housing  acts. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  the  amend- 
ment for  printing  at  this  time  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  appro- 
priately referred  and  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  appropriately  referred:  and, 
without  ob.lection.  the  amendment  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  159)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

On  the  first  page,  line  7.  after  •Housing  .'Vet 
of  1937."  insert  ■'section  516  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  or  part  B  of  title  III  of  the 
Economic  OpiX)rtunity  Act  of  1964, ". 


CONTINUATION  OF  PROGRAMS  AU- 
THORIZED UNDER  THE  ECONOM- 
IC OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF  1964— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.     160 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
unique  and  severe  problems  facing  our 
Nation's  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers present  the  best  reasons  for 
maintaining  and  expanding  special  anti- 
poverty  programs  designed  to  serve  par- 
ticular groups  of  citizens.  Because  they 
are  a  highly  mobile  group,  and  because 
many  of  our  laws  and  programs  require 
permanent  residence  as  a  condition  for 
eligibility  or  participation,  in  practice 
migrant  farmworkers  have  little  or  no 
opportunity  to  participate  in  local  anti- 
poverty  programs,  or  most  other  Federal 
programs  designed  to  serve  the  poor. 
Furthermore,  farmworkers  are  excluded, 
or  at  best  only  ininimally  included,  from 


almost  every  major  Federal  and  State 
legislative  program  designed  to  protect 
workers  or  improve  living  and  working 
conditions  for  farmworkers  in  this  coun- 
try. Fortunately,  special  programs  fo- 
cused on  migrant  workers  such  as  the 
Migrant  Health  Act,  and  the  migrant 
education  program  under  title  I  of  ESEA 
have  been  established,  as  well  as  the 
title  III-B  program  in  the  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

I  am  today  submitting  an  amendment 
to  S.  1809.  a  bill  to  improve  and  extend 
the  authorizing  legislation  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  that  would 
incre-se  the  appropriation  authorization 
for  title  III-B  programs  for  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  to  S54  million 
for  each  of  the  next  3  years.  This  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  100  percent  over  the 
grants  allocated  in  fiscal  year  1969,  and 
a  60-percent  increase  over  the  level  pro- 
posed in  S.  1809. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pix)  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  appropriately  referred;  and 
without  objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  several  very  important  aspects  of  title 
III-B  programs  that  clearly  distinguish 
them  from  other  antipoverty  programs 
and  other  Federal  programs.  Specifically, 
title  III-B  programs  concern  an  occu- 
pational group,  rather  than  an  age  group 
or  geographic  community,  and  this  oc- 
cupational group  of  farmworkers  is  one 
whose  skills  are  rapidly  being  mecha- 
nized out  of  existence.  Recent  Federal 
Government  reports  indicate  that  by  1980 
nonfarm  jobs  must  be  found  for  40  per- 
cent of  the  current  farm-tebor  work 
force.  Title  III-B  programs  have,  and 
quite  appropriately  I  think,  addressed 
themselves  not  only  to  the  immediate 
needs  of  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers but  to  the  problems  of  massive 
job  displacement  that  are  plaguing  in 
this  work  force. 

To  accomplish  the  antipoverty  goals 
with  this  occupational  group,  programs 
have  taken  into  account  seasons  of  farm 
labor  employment  and  unemployment  as 
well  as  the  movement  pattern  of  mi- 
grants. Programs  have  often  been  state- 
wide or  interstate  in  order  to  reach  the 
target  population. 

Presently  there  are  four  major  types 
of  programs  operated  under  title  III-B. 
First,  to  meet  the  problems  of  increasing 
job  displacement.  OEO  is  making  an  ef- 
foit  to  establish  reemployment  and  ad- 
justment assistance  programs  to  capi- 
talize on  the  expertise  of  public  agencies 
and  private  industries  in  the  effort  to 
find  permanent  employment  for  dis- 
placed farmworkers. 

Second,  to  provide  community  .stability 
for  farmworkers  through  improved  em- 
ployment opportunities,  there  are  mi- 
grant education  and  training  programs 
such  as  the  high  school  equivalency  pro- 
gram, basic  education  and  training  pro- 
grams, and  part-time  education.  Third, 
housing  needs  of  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworkers    are    addressed    by    OEO- 


funded  programs  such  as  self-help  hous- 
ing, and  services  that  assist  farmworkers 
in  gaining  maximum  participation  in 
other  Federal  housing  programs. 

Fourth,  there  are  in-stream  migrant 
assistance  programs  which  are  intended 
to  serve  the  dual  function  of  pro\'iding 
immediate  ser\-ices  to  migrants  while 
they  are  within  the  migrant  stream,  and 
of  promoting  quality  and  interstate  co- 
operation among  OEO-funded  migrant 
programs.  Day-care  centers,  service  cen- 
ters. t«mporaiT  housing,  and  supportive 
services  such  as  traming  and  technical 
a.ssistance  are  included  in  these  cate- 
gories. 

In  proposing  this  increased  authoriza- 
tion for  these  important  programs,  it  is 
my  hope  that  a  substantial  portion  of 
any  increased  funds  would  be  devoted  to 
those  programs  that  aid  the  migrant 
farmworker  in  settling  out  of  the  mi- 
grant stream.  Specifically,  programs  for 
migrant  reemployment  and  adjustment 
assistance  through  training,  placement, 
and  resettlement  assistance,  as  well  as 
private  incentives  for  manpower  devel- 
opment, offer  real  hope  to  migrant  and 
-seasonal  farmworkers  facing  the  threat 
of  further  mechanization  and  unemploy- 
ment. This  approach  in  particular  would 
go  far  toward  helping  migrant  workers 
establish  themselves  in  a  community  and 
removes  themselves  and  their  families 
from  the  grips  of  poverty. 

Migrant  workers  have  been  ignored  or 
excluded  by  too  many  Government  pro- 
grams for  too  long.  An  important  be, 
ginning  toward  repsonsiveness  to  migra- 
tory labor  programs  has  occurred  under 
title  III-B  of  EOA.  But  only  about  212.000 
ol  the  estimated  1.000.000  migrant  farm- 
works  and  their  families — barely  20  per- 
cent— are  presently  served  by  title  III-B 
programs.  Most  disturbingly,  only  33.600. 
or  less  than  4  pei'cent.  are  served  by  pro- 
grams designed  to  assist  the  migrant 
farmworker  and  his  family  settle  out  of 
the  stream.  This  is  not  enough.  I  believe 
it  is  time  to  substantially  Increase  the 
funding  of  this  program.  My  amendment 
is  designed  to  do  just  that. 

The  amendment  'No.  160)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  14.  strike  out  ■$2,180,000- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$2,200.- 
000.000." 

On  page  2.  line  23.  strike  out  ■$1,032,- 
700,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  $1,052.- 
700.000.  •• 

On  page  3.  line  12.  strike  out  •$34,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •$54,000,000." 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  AMEND- 
MENT TO  FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNION 
ACT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  H.R.  2  and  S.  2298.  to  amend  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  so  as  to  provide 
for  an  independent  Federal  agency  for 
the  supervision  of  federally  chartered 
credit  unions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  hearing  will  be  held  on  Tuesday. 
September  23.  1969.  and  will  begin  at  10 
a.m.  in  room  5302  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  submit 
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written  statements  In  connection  with 
this  hearing  should  notify  Mr.  Hugh  H. 
Smith,  Jr..  room  5300  New  Senate  OfBce 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  20510;  tele- 
phone 225-7291. 


THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  MRS. 
BENTLEY 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  to  be 
the  new  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Commission  the  President  has 
nominated  Helen  Delich  Bentley.  I  can 
think  of  no  one  more  qualified. 

Mrs.  Bentley,  the  maritime  editor  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  Is  one  of  the  premier 
writers  on  maritime  affairs  in  the  coim- 
try.  She  has  covered  the  waterfront  for 
many  years  and  has  gained  through 
hard  knocks  experience  a  vast  knowledge 
of  maritime  affairs. 

It  should  serve  her  well  for  the  FMC 
is  charged  with  the  important  task  of 
regulating  services  and  practices  in  our 
waterborne  commerce  and,  equally  im- 
portant, •passing  on  the  rates  and  fares 
of  such  traffic.  Together  with  the  Marl- 
time  Administration,  the  Commission 
bears  the  responsibility  of  insuring  the 
vitality  and  prosperity  of  our  maritime 
position. 

Currently  this  position  is  not  what  it 
should  be.  Our  merchant  marine  is  in 
a  state  of  alarming  decline.  The  average 
age  of  a  U.S.  ship  is  23  years.  Our  coun- 
try ranks  a  poor  11th  in  world  merchant 
ship  construction.  Finally,  the  United 
States  today  is  carrying  only  about  5 
percent  of  its  foreign  commerce  on  Amer- 
ican-flag bottoms. 

In  her  articles  and  through  informal 
contacts  Mrs.  Bentley  has  pointed  to  tills 
decline  and  forcefully  urged  that  it  be 
reversed.  Knowing  full  well  the  signif- 
icance of  a  strong  merchant  marine  to 
the  commercial  and  military  posture  of 
the  United  States.  Helen  Bentley  has 
called  for  the  national  commitment — in 
terms  of  money,  effort,  and  desire— nec- 
essary for  the  restoration  of  our  once 
preeminent  maritime  position. 

I  support  her  call  and  feel  such  a  com- 
mitment has  top  priority  for  this  country 
and  the  present  administration.  I  have 
written  Secretary  Stans  urging  him  to 
submit  the  new  maritime  proposals  to 
Congrev.s  and  pointing  out  that  the  delay 
already  experienced  has  set  back  the 
time  when  the  required  new  ships  will 
hit  the  waves. 

Throughout  her  career  Mrs.  Bentley 
has  warned  of  the  threat  posed  by  the 
buildup  of  the  Soviet  merchant  fleet.  The 
Russians  have  embarked  on  a  major 
ship  building  program  and  the  Soviet 
flag  is  now  seen  in  most  ports  of  call 
around  the  world. 

I  believe  Helen  Delich  Bentley  is  most 
quahfled  and  I  support  her  nomination 
as  Chairmr.n  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission . 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Bentley  s  reputa- 
tion as  a  maritime  expert  is  matched 
only  by  her  affinity  for  colorful  hats. 
They  have  often  drawn  comments.  I 
know  Helen  Bentley;  I  have  seen  many 
of  her  chapeaux.  I  am  willing  to  state 
publicly  and  for  the  record  within  the 
very  Chamber  of  this  U.S.  Senate  that 
they  are,  in  a  word,  charming. 


In  order  to  give  other  Senators  the 
favor  of  Mrs.  Bentley's  writing,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  four  of  her  Sun 
"Around  the  Waterfront"  columns  now 
be  reprinted  in  the  Record.  I  ask  also 
that  the  text  of  my  letter  to  Secretary 
Stans  concerning  the  delay  in  submis- 
sion of  the  new  maritime  legislation  be 
reprinted  following  those  articles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  May  22,  19691 

Neguct  Is  Sinking   Nation's  Fleet 

(By  Helen  Delich  Bentley) 

As  National  Maritime  Day.  1969,  Is  observed 
today  throughout  the  United  States,  all  fac- 
ets of  the  sadly  divided,  bitterly  segmented 
industry  agree  on  one  point — namely,  that 
the  U.S.  must  determine  whether  its  mer- 
chant marine  Is  to  become  an  instrument  of 
national  policy. 

If  It  is,  a  course  of  rehabilitation  and  re- 
vltallzatlon  should  be  followed. 

COLD     WAK     WIAPON 

If  it  is  not.  then  no  one  should  worry  any 
longer  wbether  there  are  merchant  ships  on 
the  high  seas  flying  the  American  flag. 

Among  the  leading  natlona  who  use  their 
merchant  martnee  ae  Infitrumenta  of  their 
national  policy  are:  the  Soviet  Union,  Japan, 
Norway  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

There  are  many  others,  but  these  are  the 
nations  one  can  place  at  a  level  with  the 
U.S.,  nations  whoee  merchant  fleets  are  im- 
portant to  the  U.S.  In  one  way  or  another — 
either  from  the  standpoint  of  friendly  com- 
petition, or  as  weapons  In  the  cold  war. 

RUSSIAN    POLICT 

The  Russians  have  been  very  blunt  in  tell- 
ing the  world  that  they  expect  to  double  their 
present  12.000,000  deadweight  tons  of  mer- 
chant shipping  by  1980.  As  they  have  built 
up  their  present  totuiage — 80  per  cent  of 
which  is  less  than  ten  years  old — they  have 
clearly  used  their  merchant  ships  as  In- 
strument* in  a  drive  to  win  over  as  many 
nations  ae  they  can  and  to  carry  out  their 
national  policy. 

Their  small  passenger  ships  are  used  to 
transport  students  from  developing  coun- 
tries to  Russia  to  learn,  and  to  bring  to  them 
experts  and  soldiers  offering  first-hand  aid. 
Their  tankers  are  still  built  on  a  small  scale 
30  that  tbey  can  transport  Soviet  petroleum 
products  directly  into  the  shallow  pyorts  of 
these  nations. 

The  SoTlets  want  more  freighters  and  other 
cargo  cairytng  vessels  so  they  can  increase 
their  own  trade,  and  also  to  enter  more  third- 
flag  trade  routes  in  order  to  earn  dollars. 

Viktor  Bakayev,  Minister  of  Merchantile 
Marine  In  the  Soviet  Union,  has  stated  that 
his  country  has  taken  Into  consideration  the 
growth  of  population  and  the  development  of 
world  industrial  and  agricultural  production, 
along  with  the  expansion  of  trade  among 
the  countries  of  the  world.  It  has  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  scope  of  inter- 
national shipping  by  water  will  reach  3  to 
3Vi  billloB  tons  by  1980,  up  from  the  2  billion 
tons  in  1968. 

JAPANESE    POLICY 

Tlie  Rufsiana  intend  to  have  enough  thips 
on  hand  to  more  than  carry  their  share  of 
that  cargc. 

The  Japanese  Uwe  prescribed  that  their 
merchant  marin--  should  carry  60  per  cent 
of  the  Japanese  exporiS  and  70  per  cent  of 
the  Japanese  Imports  by  1975.  To  meet  this 
target,  it  is  p.anned  that  2,050  ships  of  29 
million  gross  tons  will  be  built  in  Japanese 
shipyards  between  now  and  1975. 

The  Japanese  reached  that  determination 
after  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  the 
Shipping  and  Shipbuilding  Rationalization 
Coimcil  called  upon  a  specially  created  in- 
dustry a<*lsory  group,  the  Shipping  Policy 
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Division,  to  "conduct  studies  on  a  policy 
from  the  Katlonal  eoonomlo  viewpoint  for 
the  groiwth  of  the  Japanese  shtj^ng  indus- 
try." 

Among  the  conclusions  reached,  accord- 
ing to  a  Tokyo  publication,  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  It  Is  essential  to  expand  the  Japanese 
merchant  marine  for  improvement  of  the 
shipping   payments   position. 

a  It  Is  necessary  to  work  out  measures 
for  having  access  to  funds  needed  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  Japanese  fleet  of  ocean  going 
ships,  and  for  the  training  of  more  seamen. 

3.  Government  subsidies  are  needed  to 
strengthen  the  Japanese  shipping  Industry's 
business  standing,  and  to  augment  Its  In- 
ternational competitiveness. 

The  entire  existing  Japanese  merchant 
marine  is  less  than  15  years  old. 

On  this  Maritime  Day.  1969,  this  is  the 
position  of  the  U.S.: 

1.  The  U.S.  today  Is  carrying  only  about 
5  per  cent  of  its  foreign  commerce  on  Amer- 
ican-flag bottoms.  This  percentage  has  been 
dropping  sharply  every  year— from  a  high 
of  57.6  per  oent  in  1960. 

2.  The  U.S.  ranks  a  weak  Uth  In  mer- 
chant  ship   construction   in    the   world. 

3.  The  average  age  of  the  U.S.  fleet  Is  23 
years:  in  another  2  years,  more  than  2  out 
of  3  ships  in  the  American  fleet  will  be 
over  25  years  in  age  and  totally  uneconom- 
ical. 

4.  The  U.S.  fleet  is  plagued  with  crttlcal 
inter-union  bickering. 

5.  The  U.S.  active  fleet  ranks  a  weak  6th 
in  status  in  the  world 

DECISIONS    ESSEN-riAL 

If  the  U  S.  determines  that  the  American 
merchant  marine  is  to  be  an  instrument  of 
Its  national  policy,  the  nation  must  be  sold 
on  the  idea  that  a  healthy  maritime  in- 
dustry not  only  provides  major  employment 
opportunities,  but  also  greatly  aids  the 
balance  of  payments  opportunities,  while 
assuring  the  economy  a  steady  flow  of  world 
trade  and  the  country  a  necessary  defense 
weapon. 

One  thing  for  certain  on  this  National 
Maritime  Day  is  that  the  U.S.  must  soon 
come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of  whether 
it  intends  to  make  the  merchant  marine  an 
instrument  of  national  policy,  or  whether  it 
intends  to  turn  over  all  of  its  maritime  com- 
merce to  foreign  interests  and  depend  solely 
on  them. 


ije  Bal 


I  From  thje  Baltimore  Sun.  June  16,  1969] 

Naval  "War  College  Studies  Soviet 

Merchant  Marine 

(  By  Helen  Delich  Bentley) 

Newport,  R.I.— The  United  States  Naval 
War  College  here  this  week  is  devoting  Its 
Twenty-First  Annual  Global  Strategy  Dis- 
cussions to  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  So- 
viet merchant  marine.  Its  Influence  in  In- 
ternational circles,  ani  the  simultaneous 
continuing  decline  of  the  United  States 
merchant  fleet. 

Only  two  weeks  ago  The  Center  for  Stra- 
tegic and  International  Studies  of  George- 
town University.  Washington,  published  No. 
10  of  its  special  report  series.  The  title  was 
"Soviet  Sea  Power." 

It  now  appears  that  more  responsible  peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  recognize  the  threat 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  seven  seas  as  a  result 
of  her  expansion  of  her  merchant  marine, 
navy,  and  fishing  and  oceanography  fleets. 
Until  recently,  there  was  such  a  tendency 
to  pooh-pooh  what  the  Soviet  Union  was 
doing  aloi.g  this  line  that  many  persons  were 
ashamed    to   admit    concern. 

The  Georgetown  report  declared  in  its 
opening  chapter  on  Policy  Findings  and 
Implications  for  U.S.  policy  that  the  Soviet 
Union  embarked  on  a  maritime  strategy  de- 
signed to  help  ner  break  out  of  her  long 
history  of   continental  confinement. 
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"This  policy  means,  in  the  flr«t  Instance, 
attempts  to  control  the  BalUc  Sea,  the 
Black  Sea  and  ultimately  the  Mediterranean. 
The  poUcy  also  «i visions  Soviet  predomi- 
nance In  the  Sea  of  Japan  to  the  East,  the 
Greenland-Iceland-Faeroe  Island  gap  to  the 
West,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  South. 
Simultaneously,  the  Soviet  Union  is  prob- 
ably striving  to  become  the  dominant  power 
in  such  vital  straits  as  the  Boep>orus  and 
Dardanelles,  through  which  Its  Qeets  must 
pass  to  reach  the  high  seas. 

"Beyond  these  goals,  the  Soviets  want  to 
gain  dominant  Influence  at  several  major 
Junctions  of  the  world's  seaways.  Specifical- 
ly, they  have  their  sights  on  the  Suez  Canal, 
the  Bab  al-Mandeb,  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  In  pursuit  of 
these  ends,  the  Soviets  would  most  likely 
try  systematically  to  limit  and  eventually 
to  stop  noncommunlst  naval  operations  In 
areas  they  consider  strategically  critical  to 
their  plans." 

Admiral  John  S.  McCain,  Jr.,  who  now 
heads  up  the  United  States  armed  forces 
In  the  entire  Pacific  area,  tried  hard  to  Im- 
press upon  the  American  people  the  strategy 
of  the  Russians  of  aiming  for  key  points 
In  order  to  control  the  movements  of  ships 
on   a    world-wide    basis. 

Admiral  McCain  also  Included  the  Panama 
Canal  as  t>eing  a  highly-sought-after  site  for 
the  Communist  world. 

The  naval  officer  employed  this  hard-sell, 
convincing  pitch  In  every  speech  he  gave 
before  civic  organizations,  schools,  and  labor 
unions.  Through  the  use  of  specially-pre- 
pared color  slides,  the  cigar-chomplng  slight- 
ly-built admiral  did  an  excellent  Job  con- 
vincing his  audience  that  the  Soviets  were 
up  to  no  good  in  their  fantastic  rate  of 
growth  on  bottoms  of  any  kind. 

Although  it  Is  impossible  for  Admiral  Mc- 
Cain to  be  on  hand  in  Newport  this  week, 
those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  hearing 
him  will  be  reminded  of  his  excellent  per- 
formance concerning  his  fear  of  the  ultimate 
goals  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  they  discuss 
the  thick  volume  of  papers  prepared  for 
these  strategy  discussions. 

"The  Soviet  Union,  unlike  the  United 
States,  is  pursuing  a  well-co-ordinated  mari- 
time program  that  can  serve  all  facets  of  Its 
maritime  strategy,"  states  the  Georgetown 
Centers  report,  "This  co-ordination  calls  for 
balanced  and  integrated  development  of 
naval  forces,  merchant  and  fishing  fieets, 
maritime  assistance,  maritime  industrial 
bases,  including  shipbuilding  facilities,  pro- 
fessional oceanic  education  and  research. 

one  weakness  cited 

"At  the  policy  level,  the  Soviets  try  to  co- 
ordinate their  substantial  maritime  resources 
■with  their  political,  economic,  ideological  and 
military  goals.  They  have  already  made 
marked  progress  in  this  program." 

In  the  specific  areas,  the  tenth  report  dis- 
cusses each  one  thoroughly. 

Regarding  naval  forces,  the  experts  state 
that  the  Soviet  Union  already  surpasses  the 
United  States  In  important  categories  of 
seapower. 

The  Soviet  Union  presently  has  many  more 
conventionally-powered  submarines,  unpar- 
alleled long-range  surface-to-surface  cruise- 
mlaslle  systems  on  surface  ships  and  on  sub- 
marines, and  a  sizable  missile-equipped  fleet 
of  patrol  boats. 

However,  a  Soviet  writer  said  that  the 
Soviet  Navy  lags  in  logistic  support  for  sus- 
tained combat  conditions. 

MOVED  UP  TO  STH 

In  regard  to  the  marine,  the  report  points 
out  that  the  Soviets  have  movet*  up  from 
21st  place  in  1950  to  filth  in  the  world  in 
tonnage  'and  its  rate  of  growth  is  impres- 
sive." Their  ships  are  almost  totally  modern 
in  design  and  vintage,  which  is  Just  the  re- 
verse of  the  United  States  situation. 
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"The  Soviets  and  their  Warsaw  Pact  al- 
lies cannot  yet  challenge  the  United  States 
and  its  non-communist  partners  to  allout 
competition  in  the  arena  of  international 
maritime  commerce,  but  on  a  selective  basis 
they  are  making  their  weight  felt." 

It  described  the  expansion  of  the  Soviet 
high-seas  fishing  fleet  as  "one  of  their  pro- 
gram's most  dramatic  achievements,"  having 
11  times  more  tonnage  than  that  of  the 
United  States. 

And  in  oceanography,  the  report  said  the 
Soviets  "are  now  overtaking  the  United  States 
in  some  aspects  of  the  fundamental  and 
critical  field  .   .  ." 

"The  momentum  and  scope  of  the  Soviet 
maritime  program,  rather  than  the  specific 
achievements,  are  the  main  challenge  to  the 
United  States,"  it  added.  "The  Soviets  are 
making  a  relatively  greater  investment  than 
Is  the  United  States  in  basrtc  and  applied 
naval  research  and  in  ship  procurement." 

IFTom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Aug.  21.  1969] 

United  States  Shows  Flkbt  DEcaEAsz  in  1968 

(By  Helen  E>ellch  Bentley) 

Washington, — There  are  19,361  merchant 
ships — of  which  932  are  U.S.  World  War  II 
hulks  headed  for  the  scrap  heap — totaling  273 
million  deadweight  tons  m  the  fleets  of  the 
world. 

The  newest  tabulation  of  the  world's  ves- 
sels by  the  Maritime  Administration  also  re- 
vealed that  the  stUl-deterioratlng  United 
States  fleet — in  fifth  place — shows  up  now 
as  the  only  one  of  the  major  maritime  na- 
tions with  a  net  decrease  In  merchant  ton- 
nage during  1968. 

This  country  had  a  net  loss  of  615,000  dead- 
weight tons  "due  mainly  to  the  scrapping  of 
World  War  Il-bullt  ships  from  the  govern- 
ment-owned reserve  fleet,"  the  report  stated. 

BREAKDOWN    DECEIVING 

Although  this  latest  20-page  publication. 
■Merchant  Fleets  of  the  World,'  does  pro- 
vide a  breakdown  of  sorts  between  the  U.S. 
privately  owned  and  the  Government-owned 
reserve  fleets.  It  is  still  deceiving,  when  the 
total  number  of  ships  cited  for  the  United 
States  is  2,071  totaling  25.464,000  deadweight 
tons,  since  it  has  been  predetermined  that 
at  least  one-half  of  those  wUl  definitely  hit 
the  scrap  heap  rather  than  ever  to  leave  that 
reserve  fleet  spot  to  transport  cargoes. 

They  are  all  World  War  n  hulks — Liberty 
Ships  and  other  types  that  were  almost  obso- 
lete before  they  were  launched.  Those  that 
are  scrap-heap  bound  are  In  the  Govern- 
ment-owned  reserve  fleet. 

Of  the  967  U.S.  privately-owned,  totalling 
]53*6,000  deadweight  tons,  only  one-third  is 
p>ost  World  War  Il-tonnage,  whereas  most  of 
the  ships  of  other  major  maritime  powers  are 
in  the  jxjst-war  period.  The  bulk  of  the  for- 
eign tonnage  actuaUy  would  fall  in  the  15 
years  and  younger  age  brackets. 

The  leading  maritime  nations  are:  Liberia 
with  1,613  ships  totalling  45,141,000  dead- 
weight; Norway  with  1.308  ships  of  30,593.000 
deadweight;  United  Kingdom  with  1.840 
ships  of  r!9,917,000  deadweight:  Japan  with 
1,766  shlp^  of  29,220.000  deadweight;  United 
States  wi;h  1,149  "active"  Government  and 
privately-owned  ships  of  17,126.000  dead- 
weight: U.S.SJt.,  1.634  vessels  of  11,911.000 
deadweight,  and  Greece,  1,006  ships  of  11,- 
543,000  deadweight;  West  Germany  909  of 
9,320,000  deadweight;  Italy.  620  of  8,686.000; 
France,  486  of  7.618.000;  and  Netherlands' 
463  of  6.763,000. 

Even  though  the  age  of  the  ships  plays  a 
major  role  on  the  economir  and  efficiency 
aspects  oJ  all  vessels,  their  age  is  never  dis- 
cussed or  considered  in  statistical  reports 
such  as  the  one  Just  released. 

In  fact  because  the  age  of  the  .American 
merchant  marine  was  never  programmed  into 
the  elaborate  computers  at  the  Pentagon,  the 
conclusion  aiways  reached  when  the  ma- 
chines  finished   playing   with   the   numbers 


was  that  the  fleet  was  adequate.  No  one  told 
the  robots  that  the  bulk  of  the  ships  already 
was  being  held  together  by  baling  wire,  and 
skill  of  their  crew  members,  and  the  high 
rates  that  could  be  afforded  because  of  the 
Vietnam  seallft. 

Therefore,  no  leadership  in  Washington — 
particularly  at  the  Defense  Department— was 
willing  to  lay  Itself  on  the  line  to  Justify 
expenditures  for  new  ships  to  ttansport  this 
country's  trade  and  commerce. 

WORLD    TONNAGE    INCKEASED 

The  Mar  Ad  report  said  that  totaJ  merchant 
vessel  tonnage  for  the  world  fleet  increased 
by  561  ships  during  the  year  with  a  dead- 
weight tonnage  cUmblng  22.8  mllUon  tons  to 
a  year-end  total  of  273.2  million. 

Nearly  22  million  tons  of  the  additional 
tonnage  was  accounted  for  by  biUk  carriers 
and  tankers,  the  publication  stated. 

As  of  December  31,  the  world  fleet  totaled 
19,361  ships,  compared  to  1967's  total  of 
18,800. 

The  report  noted  that  although  freighters 
accounted  for  4  million  additional  dead- 
weight tons  during  1968,  the  net  gain  in  this 
category  was  "negligible"  because  of  the  large 
number  of  losses  and  scrapplngs. 

net     INCaEASB     3     PxacXKT 

"The  net  Increase  in  the  number  of  ships 
for  1968  was  equal  to  3  per  cent  over  that  of 
1967, ■•  the  report  said,  adding  that  the  ton- 
nage Increase  'represented  a  9  1  per  cent  rate 
of  growth." 

"Liberia  ranked  first  cunong  the  maritime 
nations  of  the  world,  and  the  46.1  million 
tons  registered  under  her  flag  represented 
16.5  per  oent  of  the  world  total,"  the  study 
reported. 

"Norway  and  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
ranked  second  and  third,  showed  net  in- 
creases in  their  fleets  of  1.4  and  2.4  million 
tons  respectively. 

"Japan,  the  fourth  leading  maritime  na- 
tion, had  a  net  increase  of  4.5  million  tons, 
which  placed  her  second  behind  Liberia  for 
net  gains  during  the  year 

"The  Soviet  Union  and  Greece,  with  net 
increases  of  approximately  one  million  tons 
each,  ranked  sixth  and  seventh  respectively,' 
the  report  concluded. 

Five  countries  In  addition  to  the  United 
States  showed  a  net  decrease  in  the  number 
of  ships  in  their  fleets.  These  were;  Prance, 
Italy.  Norway,  Sweden  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Aug.  25,  1969] 

U.S.  Fleet  Gets  Less  'Viet  Tonnage 

(By  Helen  Delich  Bentley) 

Washington. — Declining  tonnage  move- 
ments to  Vietnam  coupled  with  the  im- 
pact of  additional  high  labor  costs  nego- 
tiated in  June  are  further  beating  down  the 
already  limping  and  decrepit  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

Shipo'wners  are  complaining  that  the 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  is  keep- 
ing too  many  Victory  ships  (75*  from  the  re- 
serve fleet  on  active  duty  in  the  Vietnam 
pipeline  while  regular  privately  owned  berth 
line  vessels  either  are  made  idle  by  the  lack 
of  cargo  or  other  berth  liners  are  going  out 
with   partial   loads  on   that   route. 

fifteen    to    be    SCaAPPED 

Tills  appears  to  be  true  even  though  the 
MSTS  and  Maritime  Administration  already 
have  designated  15  of  the  reserve  iGener.ii 
Agency  Agreement)  ships  for  scrapping  and 
placed  or  scheduled  54  more  to  go  on  "ready 
operating  status"  iROS). 

ROS  vessels  are  those  which  can  be 
placed  in  service  overnight  should  an  emer- 
gency situation  require  them  to  be  returned 
to  the  pipeline  immediately. 

The  dropoff  in  cargo  has  become  drastic  as 
far  as  the  shipowners  are  concerned  because 
of  the  bamblng  halt  in  Vietnam,  the  gen- 
eral lull  in  fighting,  and  the  drive  by  Presi- 
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dent  Nixon  to  return  American  GI's  to  the 
United  States  as  fast  as  possible. 

As  a  result  the  World  War  Il-vlntage  ships, 
which  m  essence  have  had  life  pumped  Into 
them  by  the  added  demands  of  the  war  situa- 
tion in  recent  y;ars,  are  being  hard  hit  by 
the  letdown. 

ECONOMY   PRECLUDED 

Many  have  been  surviving  only  because 
of  the  mUitary  seallft.  Their  age  precludes 
their  being  economical  In  the  revolutionary 
1970  container  era,  meaning  that  only  the 
higher  rate  afforded  by  wartime  conditions 
has  kept  these  traditional  freighters  In  bus- 
iness. Once  this  military  cargo  disappears 
these  break-bulk  vessels  will  be  heading  to 
the  scrapyards  almost  as  fast  as  the  torches 
can  burn  them  into  shreds. 

The  tragic  story  for  the  United  States  Is 
that  about  two-thirds  of  its  merchant  ma- 
rine will  be  at  least  25  years  old  In  1971.  and 
80  percent  of  It,  more  than  20  years  of  age 
by  that  time.  When  the  1936  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  was  written,  20  years  was  considered 
the  economical  life  of  a  ship. 

Worn  out  engines,  rusty  hulls,  high  labor 
cosu  and  high  Insurance  rates  make  it  im- 
possible for  these  World  War  II  vessels  to 
operate  competitively  in  the  commercial  mar- 
ket. They  can  only  keep  going  in  protected 
trades.  «treh  as  the  military  sealllt,  trans- 
porting-the  congresslonally-edlcted  portion 
of  government-financed  cargoes,  or  on  do- 
mestic routes. 

Their  owners — if  they  were  or  are  in- 
terested In  so  doing— have  had  their  hands 
somewhat  tied  In  regard  to  replacing  these 
ancient  bottoms  with  modern  sea  giants  be- 
cause of  legislative  prohibitions  concerning 
construction  abroad  and  budgetary  limita- 
tions needed  for  construction  differential 
subsidy  to  build  them  In  the  United  States. 

NUMBER  REDUCED 

In  addition  to  the  General  Agency  Agree- 
ment bottoms  whose  active  number  has  been 
reduced  rapidly  since  Andrew  E.  Gibson  as- 
sumed the  post  of  maritime  administrator, 
MSTS  has  135  privately  owned  ships  on  time 
charter.  Because  some  of  these  are  sheathed 
to  transport  ammunition,  both  tramp  and 
berth  line  operators  believe  that  MSTS 
should  begin  channeling  ammunition  to 
these  vessels  in  order  to  free  general  cargo  to 
steamship  lines  serving  these  trade  routes 
regularly. 

There  also  have  been  Indications  that  if 
more  of  the  independent  or  tramp  owners 
would  sheathe  their  ships— said  to  cost  be- 
tween $20,000  and  $25,000  a  vessel— the  Marl- 
time  Administration  would  push  the  use 
of  the  privately  owned  bottoms  by  MSTS 
instead  of  the  GAA's. 

This  In  turn  would  make  more  cargoes 
available  for  the  berth  line  operators. 

Tramp  owners,  unsubsldlzed  and  subsi- 
dized berth  line  operators  Jointly  met  last 
week  with  Maritime  AdminlstraUon  and 
MSTS  representatives  to  discuss  their  mutual 
problems  resulting  from  the  changing  cargo 
picture.  Pressure  now  Is  being  heaped  upon 
the  shoulders  of  John  W.  Warner,  under 
secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  change  some  of 
the  cargo  consignments. 

Meanwhile,  an  operator  like  Waterman 
Steamship  Company  Is  losing  thousands  of 
dollars  daily  because  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Defense  Department  to  consider  an  adjust- 
ment In  the  daily  contract  price  negotiated 
in  1967  with  Waterman. 

With  the  new  15  per  cent  a  year  addi- 
tional labor  costs— as  is  estimated  by  most 
shipowners— Waterman  with  12  ships  under 
charter  to  MSTS  finds  Itself  losing  at  least 
$300  a  day  for  each  ship  and  feels  it  cannot 
continue  without  an  adjustment  of  some 
kind. 

END  OF  THE  LINE 

Similar  rate  structures  without  any  es- 
calation provisions  are  hurting  other'  ship 
operators    who    UkewUe    made    their    ships 


available  to  MSTS  at  a  time  when  It  was 
screaming  loudest  for  Ameclcan-flag  bot- 
toms. These  companies  feel  that  MSTS  is 
letting  them  down  by  forcing  them  into 
bankruptcy  because  "we  were  good  guys 
when  they  needed  us." 

Other  Independent  owners  are  bowing  out 
of  the  picture,  selling  their  ships  or  laying 
them  up  because  "the  end  of  the  line  has 
arrived;" 

.  US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  27. 1969. 
Hon.  Maurice  Stans, 
Secretary.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  One  of  the  most 
urgent  tasks  facing  our  nation  today  Is  the 
revltallzaUon  of  the  merchant  marine.  For 
too  long  our  fleet  has  been  neglected.  The 
inevitable  result  has  been  a  rapid  deteriora- 
tion of  our  once  pre-eminent  maritime 
position. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  merchant  fleet  is 
now  over  twenty  years  old  and  will  soon 
be  ready  for  the  scrap  heap.  The  U.S.  ranks 
eighth  In  merchant  ship  tonnage  under  con- 
struction. Last  year  one  fourth  of  all  ships 
scrapped  worldwide  because  of  age  were 
U.S.  flag  vessels. 

This  means  that  unless  we  act  soon  and 
decisively — the  United  States  merchant  ma- 
rine may  cease  to  be  of  prime  significance 
in  international  maritime  matters  Our  still 
influential  position  will  be  eroded  further  as 
Japan,  Great  Britain,  Norway  and  other 
nations  Including  the  Soviet  Union  increase 
their  maritime  power. 

For  this  reason,  I  was  heartened  to  read 
last  Septemoer  that  Mr.  Nixon  was  com- 
mitted to  rebuilding  the  merchant  fleet  and 
to  learn  last  March  that  President  Nixon  had 
established  a  special  interdepartmental  task 
force  to  draw  up  a  program  to  Implement 
this  commitment.  I  am  concerned,  however, 
that  no  legislative  proposal  has  yet  reached 
the  Congress. 

I  fully  understand  the  President's  desire 
to  find  a  program  upon  which  all  can  agree. 
Yet  In  such  a  bitterly  divided  field  stark 
reality  forces  me  to  conclude  that  quite 
possibly  no  substantial  agreement  is  in  sight. 
We  simply  cannot  permit  such  division  to 
delay  further  the  efforts  to  restore  our  mer- 
chant fleet. 

Unless  the  Administration's  proposal  Is 
submitted  immediately,  the  time  remaining 
In  this  session  of  Congress  will  not  permit 
proper  consideration  of  the  legislation 
needed.  Ftirther  delay  in  submission  thus 
means  that  the  Administration's  merchant 
marine  proposals,  when  they  do  appear,  can- 
not be  begun  to  be  considered  until  well  into 
1971.  This,  coupled  with  the  time  required 
for  House  and  Senate  review  of  the  proposals, 
with  the  delay  caused  by  the  appropriations 
process,  and  with  the  time  It  actually  takes 
to  build  ships  once  they're  contracted  for, 
means  that  the  new  ships  we  need  now  will 
not  be  hitting  the  waves  In  appreciable  num- 
bers for  three  or  four  years. 

Valuable    time   has    been    lost.    It   is   time 
that  as  a  nation  we  can  111   afford.   Every 
effort  must  be  made  to  rejuvenate  our  mer- 
chant fleet  within  the  shortest  possible  time. 
I  urge  you  to  finalize  and  submit  the  Ad- 
ministration's merchant  marine  proposals  at 
the  earliest  date  so  the  process  of  rejuvena- 
tion can  begin.  I  offer  my  full  support  for 
any  proposals  which  will  restore  oiu-  fleet  to 
Its   proi>©r   predominant   jKwltlon. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  P.  Tydings. 


THE   PESTICroE   PERIL— XLVU 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  ciu'- 
rent  controversy  over  the  continued  use 
of  persistent,   toxic  pesticides  has  pri- 
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marily  Involved  conservationists  and 
concerned  scientists  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  chemical  Industry  and  farm  orga- 
nizations on  the  other. 

In  answer  to  the  evidence  presented  by 
those  alarmed  by  the  dangei-s  to  our  en- 
vironment and  potentially  to  human 
health  from  DDT  and  related  pesticides, 
proponents  of  pesticides  have  often 
claimed  that  the  entire  agricultural  in- 
dustry depends  on  these  chemicals  and 
would  suffer  serious  economical  harm 
without  them. 

Flobert  C.  Cowen.  in  an  article  this 
week  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
reports  on  the  comments  of  leading 
British  biological  experts  at  the  annual 
meetmg  of  the  British  As.sociation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  who  wained 
that  the  indiscriminate  use  of  pesticides 
can  be  detrimental  to  the  farmer,  as 
well  as  a  danger  to  the  environment. 

Dr.  K.  Mellanby  stated  that — 

Insecticides  are  poisons  .  .  .  and  the  dan- 
gers arising  from  their  use  must  not  be 
underestimated. 

Farmei's  can  suffer  severe  losses  from 
pesticides.  Since  1964.  fanners  in  29 
States  have  been  reimbursed  nearly  a 
million  dollars  through  the  pesticide  in- 
demnity payment  program,  a  program 
administered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  provides  payments  to 
reimburse  daii-y  farmers  for  milk  barred 
from  commercial  markets  because  it 
contains  traces  of  pesticides  approved 
for  use  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
cultm-e. 

In  addition,  many  pests  have  developed 
resistance  to  certain  insecticides.  In 
other  cases,  chemicals  are  being  indis- 
criminately applied,  leading  to  unneces- 
sary expense  for  the  users. 

Dr.  Mellanby  said : 

Pests  may  exist  In  small  numbers  in  a 
crop  and  may  not  reduce  yield  at  all.  Here 
there  is  no  point  in  using  an  insecticide.  A 
slightly  higher  infestation  may  reduce  yield, 
but  the  crop  loss  may  be  less  in  value  than 
the  cost  of  using  an  Insecticide. 

Biological  controls  of  pests  can  be  very 
successful  and  inexpensive.  According  to 
the  article — 

Already  something  like  110  pests  have  been 
brought  under  some  degree  of  biological  con- 
trol in  over  60  countries. 

It  has  been  estimated  that — 

For  $4.25  million  spent  between  1928  and 
1959.  five  projects  alone  saved  CaUfornla 
farmers  $U3  million  plus  $10  mllUon  a  year 
since  1959. 

It  is  unfortunate,  possibly  disastrous, 
that  so  few  funds  are  expended  annually 
for  research  in  biological  control  when 
the  need  is  so  great. 

Despite  the  recognized  need  to  develop 
additional  alternatives  to  DDT  and  other 
hard  pesticides,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  failed  to  mount  an  all-out 
research  effort  in  this  area.  A  spokes- 
man for  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice has  admitted  to  me  that  the  Depart - 
ments  program  for  improved  means  of 
noncheniical  pest  control  Ls  presently 
underfunded  by  at  least  $4  million.  These 
funds  could  be  used  this  year  by  the  De- 
partment but  were  not  included  in  the 
budget  submitted  to  Congress.  The  re- 
search areas  being  shortchanged  include 
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biological  control,  hormonal  techniques, 
natural  plant  resistance  and  cultural 
control. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Cowen's  article  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom   the    Christian    Science    Monitor, 
Sept.    10,    19691 

Balance  Urged:   Excess  Insecticidk  Use 
Scored 

(By  Robert  C.  Cowen) 

Exeter,  England. — The  more  biologists 
look  at  pest  control,  the  more  they  see  folly 
In  man's  heavy  and  indiscriminate  use  of 
poison. 

Recent  comments  by  two  of  Britain's  lead- 
ing experts  point  up  the  trend. 

During  a  session  ol  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  British  Associaiion  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  they  pointed  out  that  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  pesticides  can  be  poor  business 
for  the  farmer,  as  well  as  a  danger  to  the 
environment.  Sound  pest  management,  for 
its  own  sake,  demands  minimizing  use  of 
chemicals,  in  their  Judgment. 

This  is  a  more  attention-getting  approach 
than  mere  repetition  of  now-famiiiar  pesti- 
cide dangers.  It  characterizes  the  growing 
sophistication  and  sense  of  balance  with 
which  responsible,  yet  concerned,  biologists 
view  the  pesticide  problem. 

SAVINGS    undeniable 

As  Dr.  K.  Mellanby,  who  heads  the  Na- 
ture Conservancy's  Monks  Wood  Experi- 
mental Station,  explained,  such  biolog^lsts 
recognize  that  "modern  synthetic  Insecti- 
cides, including  DDT.  have  saved  millions 
of  lives  from  insect-borne  diseases,  and  have 
raised  food  production.  .  .  .  The  impression 
that  .  .  .  without  chemicals  | pesticides] 
mankind  would  be  healthier  and  more  pros- 
perous is  completely  false." 

"Nevertheless."  he  added.  "Insecticides  are 
poisons  .  .  .  and  the  dangers  arising  from 
their  use  must  not  be  underestimated." 
These  dangers  include  direct  losses  to  farm- 
ers. Not  only  do  pests  develop  resistance  to 
insecticides,  but  unwise  use  of  the  chem- 
icals can  be  unnecessarily  expensive. 

While  crop-eating  pests  need  to  be  con- 
trolled, they  dont  have  to  be  eradicated. 

Dr.  Mellanby  noted.  "Pesus  may  exist  in 
small  numbers  in  a  crop  and  may  not  re- 
duce yield  at  all.  Here  there  is  no  point  in 
using  an  insecticide.  A  slightly  higher  In- 
festation may  reduce  yield,  but  the  crop  loss 
may  be  less  In  value  than  the  cost  of  using 
an  insecticide.  .  .  . 

IK3ING    without    CHEMICALS 

"A  high  proportion  of  Insecticides  and 
herbicides  are  in  fact  used  unnecessarily.  If 
we  could  ensure  that  insecticides  were  used 
only  when  necessary,  this  would  be  an  econ- 
omy to  the  farmer,  and  the  side  effects  would 
be  greatly  reduced,  and  the  risk  of  produc- 
ing a  resistant  population  would  be  de- 
creased." 

Often  using  bugs  to  fight  bugs,  or  other 
means  of  "biological  control,"  can  cut  the 
need  for  chemical  poisons.  In  some  cases, 
this  has  paid  off  handsomely.  Already  some- 
thing like  110  pests  have  been  brought  un- 
der some  degree  of  biological  control  in 
over  60  countries. 

While  it's  hard  to  put  an  economic  value 
on  this.  P.  Wilson  of  the  Sirex  Biological 
Control  Unit  at  Silbury  Park  in  Berkshire 
quoted  two  studies  that  give  some  feel  for 
the  possible  benefits. 

The  Commonwealth  Institute  of  Biological 
Control  spent  about  a  million  pounds  on  re- 
search between  1928  and  1963.  Taking  ac- 
count of  only  seven  of  the  projects,  the  in- 
stitute figures  this  resulted  in  savings  of  £5 


million  during  that  period  plus  an  annual 
saving   of   £350.000   suttsequently. 

Likewise,  for  $4.26  million  spent  between 
1928  and  1859.  University  of  California  bio- 
logical control  experts  estimate  that  five 
projects  alone  saved  California  farmers  $113 
million  plus  $10  million  a  year  since  1959. 

Clearly,  biological  control  can  be  profitable 
for  the  community. 

Such  control  measures  run  a  gamut  from 
setting  bugs  to  fight  bugs  or  flsh  to  eat  mos- 
quito larvae  to  subtle  genetic  manipulation 
to  making  pest  si>ecles  sterile.  Sometimes 
such  measures  alone  can  hold  down  a  pest. 
Other  times  they  cut  down  on  the  need  to  use 
poisons,  although  some  chemicals  may  also 
have  to  be  employed. 

CHEMICAL     NEED     DEFENDED 

Such  biological  measures  won't,  however, 
solve  the  whole  pest  problem.  Mr.  Wilson 
said  that  chemicals  will  remain  the  founda- 
tion of  pest  control  for  the  next  hundred 
years,  or  as  far  as  you  can  see  into  the 
future.  He  gave  five  reasons  for  this. 

Man's  interference  vrtth  the  environ- 
ment has  already  so  upset  natural  Insect 
controls  that  poisons  are  often  the  only  re- 
course. 

Levels  of  infestation  sometimes  become 
so  high  so  quickly  that  biological  measures 
would  not  act  in  time  to  do  much  good. 

Many  experts  believe  that  biological 
controls  can't  be  developed  for  some  pest 
si>ecles.  Mr.  Wilson  said  that  he,  personally, 
does  not  feel  so  pessimistic  about  this. 
Nevertheless,  that  is  the  prevailing  expert 
view. 

Also,  there  are  whole  categories  of  pest 
problems  with  no  clear  prospect  for  biologi- 
cal control — dlsease-carrj'lng  insects  or 
nematodes. 

Finally,  so  little  money  and  effort  now 
gees  into  biological-control  research  that 
progress  comes  very  slowly. 

RESEARCH     IMBALANCE     CITED 

Mr.  Wilson  used  a  rough  but  graphic  sta- 
tistic to  illustrate  the  lack  of  research  drive 
Western  countries  alone  spend  over  £2S 
million  a  year  on  pesticide  research  and 
£600  million  for  the  chemicals.  Since  these 
figures  are  several  j-ears  old,  the  sum  may 
be  even  greater  by  now  But  they  spend  only 
about  £4  million  on  biological  control. 

Mr.  Wilson  called  this  ratio  of  effort 
"totally  Irrational."  It  neglects  mankind's 
long-term  well  being. 

Using  long-lasting  poisons  indiscrimi- 
nately and  over  long  periods  of  time  could, 
he  said,  totally  disrupt  natural  pest-control 
balances.  At  the  same  time,  the  chemicals 
themselves  could  begin  to  fail  to  do  the  job. 
By  that  time,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  re- 
construct any  kind  of  natural  balance. 

This  is  not  a  question  from  which  p>oll- 
ticians  or  the  "man  in  the  streets"  can  any 
longer  remain  aloof.  Mr.  Wilson  urged  they 
think  seriously  about  this  now.  not  in  50 
years  time  when  the  pest  problem  has  be- 
come acute. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  EVERETT 
McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  telegram 
received  from  the  Charge  d'Affaires  of 
the  German  Embassy  relative  to  the 
passing  of  our  dear  friend.  Senator  Ev- 
erett Dirksen.  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.  I  realize  that  it  is  improper 
to  print  it  in  a  foreign  language,  so  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  English 
translation  be  printed,  with  the  signa- 
ture attesting  to  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


German  Eubaset. 
Wa.<'hington.   DC.   September   9,   1969 
My  Dear  Ma.  Vicb  President:   I  have  the 
honor  to  transmit  to  you  the  following  tele- 
gram: 

"On  the  passing  away  of  Senator  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen,  who  for  many  years  led 
the  Republican  party  in  the  Senate,  I  would 
like  to  convey  my  and  the  German  Bunde- 
stag's sincere  sympathy  to  you,  to  the  US. 
Senate  and  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 
We  Join  you  in  mourning  for  a  great  parlia- 
mentarian and  protagonist  of  the  free  West- 
ern world. 

"Very  sincerely  yours. 

"VON   Hasscx. 
"President  of  the  German  Bundestag  " 
Resi>ectfully  yours. 

DiEK  Oncken. 
Minister.  Charge  d'Affaires  a.  i. 


CAROL  KHOSROV^ 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  today, 
at  3  p.m.,  Mis.  Carol  Khosrovi  will  be 
sworn  m  as  Associate  Dii-ector  for  Con- 
gressional and  Governmental  Relations 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Prior  to  this  time  Mrs.  Khosrovi  has 
been  one  of  the  bright  shining  fixtures 
on  the  Hill,  fiist  sen-ing  in  the  House  on 
the  staff  level  and  later  serving  as  leg- 
islative assistant  to  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illinois,  Senator  Charles 
Percy.  It  was  with  pleasure  that  she 
worked  with  me  and  my  staff,  as  well,  on 
a  number  of  problems  and  matters, 
especially  in  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee, where  I  have  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  her  former  boss. 

Yesterday's  'Washington  Evening  Star 
carried  an  excellent  article  on  Mrs. 
Khosrovi,  entitled  "High  Goals  for 
OEO — Carol  Kliosrovi  Optimistic.  '  I  am 
sure  that  Carol's  optimism  and  enthu- 
siasm will  serve  her  well  in  her  new 
IX)sition  where  she  will  provide  Director 
Donald  Rumsfeld  a  sincere  and  ener- 
getic assist. 

I  congratulate  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion and  Director  Rumsfeld  on  this  ven>- 
excellent  choice,  although  I  am  quite 
sorr>'  to  see  her  leave  the  Hill,  where 
she  has  been  a  verj-  pleasant  neighbor 
for  a  good  many  yetirs. 

I  ask  that  the  entire  Washington 
Evening  Star  article  on  Mrs.  Khosrovi 
be  included  in  full  at  this  F>oint  in  my 
remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Evening  Star. 
Sept.   12.   19691 

HIGH  Goals  for  OEO — Carol  jChoskovi 
Optimistic 
(By  Tonl  House)      ' 

For  a  young  woman  schooled  in  govern- 
ment on  Capitol  Hill,  Carol  Khosrovi  main- 
tains a  measure  of  dreams  to  complement 
her  essential  pragmatism. 

The  33-year-old  will  be  sworn  in  tomorrow 
as  congressional  and  governmental  relations 
director  of  the  Ofl5ce  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, but  she  already  has  her  brown  eyes  set 
on  some  high  goals  for  her  office. 

"I'm  afraid  people  will  think.  'Oh.  she's 
new  and  naive.'  but  I  understand  the  prob- 
lems. I  Just  think  we  can  have  some  suc- 
cesses," she  eiqjlains  with  a  wave  of  a  slender 
hand. 

But  Carol  Khosrovi  has  been  up  against 
sizable  odds  ever  since  she  ventured  to  Capi- 
tol HiU  in  search  of  employment. 
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She  was  Interested  in  legislative  affairs,  but 
she  had  two  strikes  against  her — her  lack  of 
a  law  degree  and  her  sex. 

Neither  factor  was  Insurmountable.  When 
appointed  to  her  new  position,  she  left  a  Job 
as  top  legislative  ilde  to  Sen.  Charles  Percy. 

ONE     or    HIGHEST    PAID 

Mrs.  Khosrovl  Is  not  a  feminist  and.  In 
fact.  Is  amused  by  the  brouhaha  surrounding 
her  appointment. 

"A  reporter  told  me  I  am  one  of  the  highest 
paid  women  appointees.  I  never  thought 
about  It." 

But  If  the  native  Ohioan  is  no  campaigner 
for  women's  rights,  she  has  a  healthy  dislike 
of  the  sheltered,  so-called   'ghetto"  positions 
set  aside  for  women  in  any  administration, 
"As  a  woman."  she  says,  "I  resent  It  " 
So  Carol  Khosrovl  did  not  go  appointment- 
hunting   when   President    Nixon    took   office. 
,    although    she    had    been    involved    in    the 
campaign. 

Several  offers  to  her  did  filter  into  Sen. 
Percy's  office,  which  she  was  somewhat  re- 
luctant to  leave,  but  OEO  offered  a  challenge 
she  was  anxious  to  meet. 

"On  Capitol  Hill,  each  day  you  pick  what 
you  want  to  do.  You  have  the  whole  world 
to  choose  from.  I  was  afraid  if  I  left  I  would 
wind  up  iA-a  Job  with  blinders.  But  here.  I 
hav«.  the  whole  domestic  world,  really,  with 
limitations." 

Mrs.  Khosrovl  would  like  to  see  OEO  be- 
come a  "true  research  and  development  arm 
of  the  federal  government." 

She  views  OEO  as  "the  advocate  of  the 
poor,  on  Capitol  Hill  and  in  the  country." 
Within  this  definition  fall  other,  sometimes 
competing  government  agencies. 

Mrs.  Khosrovl  would  like  to  see  OEO  out 
of  competition,  serving  only  as  a  developer 
of  programs  and  as  a  facts  center  for  other 
agencies  planning  program  affecting  the  poor. 

What  she  likes  most  about  her  new  post — 
aside  from  her  director.  Donald  Rumsfeld,  of 
whom  she  thinks  "highly '—is  the  little 
agency's  "flexibility'  and  capacity  for  "self 
renewal." 

A    GOOD    CHANCE 

With  a  backward  look  at  those  who  would 
term  her  naive  for  believing  in  bureaucratic 
self-renewal,  she  asserts  she  thinks  it's  pos- 
sible at  OEO — "We  have  a  good  chance" 

In  the  renewal  line,  she  is  looking  at  VISTA 
and  methods  through  which  it  can  be  re- 
vitalized. She  is  interested  also  in  investi- 
gating other  avenues  for  use  of  volunteers. 

"But  volunteer  programs  cost  monev."  says 
Mrs.  Khosrovl.  "I  would  like  to  see  each  state 
have  flexible  funds  which  might  be  used  to 
develop  new  volunteer  projects." 

The  one  thing  Carol  Khosrovl  would  like 
to  do  (which  is  not  in  the  foreseeable  future) 
is  return  to  school  for  a  law  degree. 

"But  my  night  school  is  my  family."  says 
the  fair  skinned  brunette  of  her  husband 
Hamid,  a  producer  for  Voice  of  America,  and 
their  daughter  Parri  Ann,  13. 

"My  husband  is  up  at  4:30.  my  daughter 
at  6:30,  so  we  hardly  see  each  other  in  the 
morning.  "It's  a  rather  strange  schedule,  but 
we're  used  to  It." 


VOLUNTARY  DISCLOSURE  OP 
INCOME  AND  ASSETS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  prospects 
seem  to  be  improving  for  legislation 
which  will  one  day  require  all  high  offi- 
cials of  the  Federal  Government,  both 
elected  and  appointed,  to  make  a  periodic 
disclosure  of  their  income  and  assets.  I 
personally  feel  that  the  enactment  of 
such  a  comprehensive  disclosure  statute, 
applicable  to  the  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment, is  long  overdue.  It  would  go  far 


toward  restoring  healthy  public  confi- 
dence in  our  political  institutions  and  in 
the  men  who  hold  public  oflBce. 

Presently,  the  law  is  a  hodgepodge. 
The  President  and  Vice  President  need 
make  no  disclosure  whatever.  Neither  do 
Federal  judges.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  Cabinet  officers  and  directors  of 
Federal  agencies  are  concerned,  the  usual 
practice  of  the  Senate  is  to  require  a 
full  disclosure  of  inconre  and  assets  as 
part  of  the  confirmation  process.  The 
purpose,  of  course,  is  to  determine 
whether  the  nominee  holds  any  substan- 
tial ownership  in  businesses  with  which 
he  might  have  to  deal  in  the  public  ofBce 
he  is  about  to  assume,  and  to  require 
the  nominee  to  divest  himself  of  any 
holdings  that  could  constitute  a  conflict 
of  interest. 

If  this  practice  Is  valid  for  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  as  I  think  it  is.  then  it 
should  be  equally  valid  for  Members  of 
Congress.  We  should  ask  of  ourselves 
what  we  ask  of  others.  We  should  im- 
pose upon  ourselves  a  uniform  annual 
requirement  to  file,  at  a  given  time  and 
place,  where  it  will  be  kept  available  for 
pubUc  examination,  a  sworn  declaration 
of  income  and  assets,  gifts  received  and 
property  acquired,  during  the  preceding 
year. 

Instead  of  this  kind  of  full  disclosure, 
Congress  has  contrived  for  itself  a  curi- 
ous form  of  partial  disclosure,  which  does 
more  to  distort  than  to  reveal,  and  which 
has  aroused  more  suspicion  than  it  has 
allayed.  It  is  a  dubious  system,  setting 
a  difTerent  standard  for  the  House  than 
for  the  Senate,  and  an  adequate  stand- 
ard for  neither. 

Members  of  the  House  owning  inter- 
ests worth  more  than  $5,000  in  any  en- 
terprise doing  a  substantial  business 
with  the  Government  must  name  the 
enterprise,  but  need  not  hst  the  actual 
amount  of  such  holdings.  In  like  man- 
ner, sources  of  outside  income  for  "serv- 
ices rendered'  exceeding  $5,000;  or  for 
capital  gains  exceeding  $5,000;  or  for 
reimbursement  of  expenditures  exceed- 
ing $1,000.  must  be  identified,  but  again 
without  any  requirement  for  disclosing 
the  actual  amounts  involved.  Under  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
this  is  all  that  need  be  made  public.  As 
for  the  rest,  the  full  details  of  each 
Member's  outside  business  interests  and 
income  are  filed  in  a  sealed  envelope 
with  the  House  Conmiittee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct,  where  the  informa- 
tion remains  undisclosed,  unless  the 
committee  votes  to  open  the  envelope  in 
the  course  of  an  official  investigation  of 
the  Member  involved. 

A  different  rule  applies  to  the  Senate, 
where  Members  are  required  to  make 
pubUc  nothing  other  than  gifts  or  po- 
litical contributions  directly  received 
during  the  preceding  year,  along  with 
any  fee  or  honorarium  amounting  to 
more  than  $300.  All  other  information 
concerning  a  Senator's  outside  business 
interests,  property  and  income,  goes  into 
a  sealed  envelope  which  is  filed  with  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  where  it  remains  unopened,  un- 
less the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  votes  to  examine 
its  contents  in  the  course  of  an  official 
investigation  of  the  Senator  involved. 
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I  regai-d  this  tell-part-but-not-aU, 
.show-some-but-not-the-rest  arrange- 
ment as  little  less  than  a  hoax  on  the 
public.  It  is  a  game  I  cannot  play  with 
the  people  of  my  State.  Accordingly.  I 
long  ago  adopted  the  practice  of  making 
a  full  voluntary  disclosure  of  my  own,  the 
first  of  which  I  insert«d  in  the  Concres- 
siONAL  Record  on  May  18.  1964.  Reprints 
were  sent  to  everyone  on  my  mailing  list 
in  Idaho.  Three  years  later,  my  financial 
circumstances  having  changed  some- 
what in  the  interval,  I  made  another 
such  accounting.  Now,  I  think  it  is  again 
appropriate  to  insert  in  the  Record,  and 
distribute  to  the  people  of  Idaho,  a  com- 
plete, current  statement  of  my  income, 
assets  and  personal  holdings. 

In  doing  so.  I  want  to  acknowledge 
that  many  Members  of  Congress — men 
of  unquestionable  integrity— hold  strong 
peisonal  feelings  against  making  public 
their  private  business  affairs.  They  argue, 
with  much  merit,  that  they  are  as  much 
entitled  as  any  other  citizen  to  own  jusi- 
ness  interests,  stocks,  bonds,  notes, 
or  mortgages,  and  that,  therefore,  their 
pei-.sonal  dealings  should  not  be  regarded 
as  the  public's  business. 

I  sympathize  with  this  argument,  but 
I  really  think  it  misses  the  point.  Nat- 
urally, Members  of  Congress  need  not, 
indeed  should  not.  refrain  from  making 
private  investments.  But  Representatives 
and  Senators  do  differ  from  other  citizens 
in  one  important  respect :  they  make  the 
laws  that  affect  business:  they  write  the 
taxes  that  corporations,  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals, must  pay.  Since  Members  of 
Congress  must  regularly  vote  on  legisla- 
tion which  reaches — often  in  varying 
ways — every  segment  of  the  economy, 
there  is  a  very  legitimate  reason  for 
making  their  private  holdings  a  matter 
of  public  record. 

Each  Member  of  Congress,  in  my  judg- 
ment, should  be  required  to  file,  under 
oath,  a  periodic  disclosure  of  all  the 
property  and  business  interests  he  owns, 
the  sources  and  amount  of  his  income, 
the  nature  of  any  valuable  gifts  he  has 
received,  and  the  donors  thereof.  Then 
the  voters,  or  anyone  having  doubts  to 
resolve,  would  be  able  to  compare  the 
Member's  voting  record  in  office  with  his 
financial  portfolio,  and  determine  for 
himself  whether  the  Member  has  voted 
his  private  pocketbook  interest  or  the 
general  public  interest,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties. 

Moreover,  if  periodic  disclosures  were 
to  reveal  an  accumulation  of  wealth 
without  satisfactory  explanation,  or  in- 
come which  is  out  of  line  with  listed 
sources,  the  public  would  be  alerted  to 
possible  misconduct  in  office,  bearing  fur- 
ther investigation. 

This  is  a  commonsense  test,  with  re- 
spect to  which  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
good  judgment  of  the  people  could  be  re- 
lied upon.  The  fact  that  there  are  other 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  feel 
as  I  do  is  boine  out  by  the  growing  num- 
ber who  have  adopted  a  similar  practice. 
Since  I  made  my  original  declaration 
over  5  years  ago,  I  am  advised  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  that  16  other  Sen- 
ators and  39  Representatives  have  made 
voluntary  disclosures  of  their  personal 
assets.  Perhaps  this  trickle  will  yet  be- 
come a  tide. 
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So,  Mr.  President,  the  following  state- 
ment brings  up  to  date  my  last  disclosure, 
which  was  published  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  May  4.  1967.  Now,  as 
then,  I  hold  no  interest  in  any  private 
business:  I  own  no  stocks  or  bonds  in  any 
corporation;  I  am  not  a  member  of  any 
law  firm:  and  have  not  engaged,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  the  practice  of  law  since 
my  election  to  the  Senate  over  12  years 
ago. 

My  principal  source  of  income  is  my 
salary,  amounting  to  $42,500  a  year.  Like 
many  other  Senators.  I  must  dig  deep 
into  my  salary  in  order  to  meet  the  out- 
of-pocket  expenses  of  office  for  which 
there  is  no  Government  allowance  or 
reimbursement.  For  this  reason,  I  supple- 
ment my  salary  with  earning  from  lec- 
ture fees  and  publication  of  articles. 
Since  1967,  this  supplementary  income 
has  averaged  about  $5,000  a  year,  al- 
though I  anticipate  the  figure  will  go 
considerably  higher  this  year. 

This  combination  of  salar>-  and  sup- 
plementary earnings  has  enabled  me  to 
close  the  gap  between  income  and  outgo, 
which  made  my  first  years  in  the  Senate 
a  financial  drain.  I  am  now  able  to  add 
to  our  savings  each  year.  At  the  time 
of  my  last  report.  27  months  ago.  my 
wife.  Bethine.  and  I  possessed  joint  sav- 
ings amounting  to  $23,840.  Ir.  the  inter- 
val, we  have  added  $6,160.  bringing  the 
total  to  $30,000.  This  is  invested  in  sav- 
ing certificates  at  two  savings  and  loan 
associations  in  Boise.  Idaho,  and  in  short 
term  Government  notes.  The  interest 
earned  on  these  savings,  averaging  a  ht- 
tle  above  5  percent,  constitutes  the  third, 
and  final,  source  of  my  present  income. 

During  my  tenure  in  the  Senate,  Be- 
thine and  I  have  also  acquired  an  equity 
ifl  a  brick-and-frame,  split-level  dwell- 
ing house,  located  in  Bethesda,  Md,, 
against  which  there  was  originally  a 
$30,000  mortgage.  As  of  Augu.st  1,  1969. 
ijiy  payments  had  reduced  the  principal 
still  owing  to  $15,916.85,  We  own.  free 
and  clear,  the  furnishings  in  the  house, 
together  with  two  automobiles,  a  1965 
Chevrolet  and  a  1965  Mustang.  I  carry 
the  usual  insurance  coverage,  including 
medical  insurance  for  my  family,  and  I 
make  a  monthly  contribution  to  build  my 
entitlement  in  the  Senate's  retirement 
fund. 

As  I  have  stated  in  my  earlier  disclo- 
sures, my  wife  has  certain  real  property 
holdings  in  Idaho  which  I  think  should 
also  be  listed.  She  is  the  owner  of  the 
family  residence  at  109  West  Idaho  Street 
in  Boise,  and  she  holds  an  undivided 
half  interest  in  the  Robinson  Bar  Ranch 
near  Clayton.  For  my  part.  I  now  share 
with  my  brother.  Col.  Richard  B.  Church. 
a  future  interest  in  two  properties  con- 
veyed to  us  by  our  mother,  who  withheld 
a  life  estate.  At  one  of  them,  located  at 
816  Pueblo  Street,  in  Boise,  she  presently 
resides;  the  other  is  an  apartment  house 
our  father  built  at  415  Jefferson  Street. 
For  the  rest  of  mothers  life,  of  course, 
the  full  use  and  benefit  of  these  two 
pi'operties  are  hers  to  enjoy. 

Two  other  accounts  remain  to  be  in- 
cluded, although  I  am  really  a  trustee 
of  them,  rather  than  their  owner.  My 
late  father-in-law.  Judge  Chase  A. 
Clark,  who  had  enough  experience  of  his 


own  in  politics  to  know  its  cost,  set  up 
separate  college  accounts  for  my  two 
sons.  Forest  and  Chase,  his  only  grand- 
children One  of  these  accounts  will  soon 
be  depleted,  ajs  Forrest  becomes  a  senior 
at  Stanford  University  thi5  fall;  the  other 
Is  untouched,  earning  interest,  and  will 
cover  the  bigger  part  of  Chases  college 
education,  when  the  time  comes 

Having  been  given  the  means  for  ed- 
ucating our  two  boys,  and  earning  a 
combined  income  which,  despite  the 
heavy  tax  bite,  enables  us  to  live  com- 
fortably and  well.  Bethine  and  I  feel  very 
fortunate.  Our  financial  circumstances 
may  not  be  large,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  majority  of  Senators  in 
what  is  sometimes  described  as  a  "rich 
man's  club."  but  we  are  far  better  oflf 
than  most. 

Indeed,  with  so  substantial  a  salary, 
we  often  wonder  where  it  all  goes.  Why. 
we  ask,  is  it  necessary  for  me  to  supple- 
ment my  paycheck,  by  writing  and  speak- 
ing, in  order  to  lay  something  aside' 
The  problem  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  insufficient  pay — I  not  only  opposed 
the  latest  increase  in  congressional  pay. 
but  I  voted  against  all  previous  increases 
throughout  my  years  in  the  Senate.  No, 
the  problem  has  to  do  with  the  heavy 
out-of-pocket  costs  each  Senator  must 
bear.  Instead  of  increasing  our  salaries, 
we  should  have  established  a  regular  ex- 
pense account,  like  businessmen  have, 
or  for  that  matter,  like  ordinarv-  employ- 
ees of  the  Government  have.  Most  people 
assume  that  holding  congressional  office 
involves  no  special  expense,  or  that  the 
costs  are  fully  covered  by  Government 
allowances.  Neither  assumption  is  true. 
The  fact  is  that  some  expenses  are  cov- 
ered in  full,  some  in  part,  and  some  not 
at  all.  For  example.  I  find  my  allowance 
for  airmail  stamps,  telegrams,  and  long- 
distance telephone  calls  entirely  suffi- 
cient. On  the  other  hand.  I  know  of  few 
Senatoi-s.  from  States  large  or  small, 
whose  annual  stationery  allowance  is  ad- 
equate to  meet  their  need.  The  differ- 
ence must  be  made  up  by  the  Senators 
themselves. 

The  situation  relative  to  trips  home  has 
improved  over  the  yeais.  A  Senator  is  now 
entitled  to  six  round-trip  fares  annually 
to  and  from  his  State.  Ordinarily,  this 
will  not  cover  his  necessary  tra\el  ex- 
pei-ise.  but  it  is  much  better  than  the 
two  trips  we  used  to  get.  When  home  on 
the  job,  meeting  with  people  from  county 
to  county,  a  Senator  has  no  expense 
account  to  draw  on.  He  pays  for  his  own 
food,  lodging,  and  travel. 

A  Senator  also  pays  host  to  many  con- 
stituents from  home  who  come  to  Wash- 
ington, Usually,  the  best  way  to  do  it, 
combining  business  with  pleasure,  is  to 
take  them  to  lunch  in  the  Senate  dining 
room,  the  total  cost  of  which  will  typi- 
cally lun  to  $200  a  month.  Unlike  busi- 
nessmen. Senators  have  no  entertain- 
ment account.  This  is  another  out-of- 
pocket  expense. 

Then  there  are  those  costs  of  office 
which  it  would  be  improper,  in  any  case, 
for  the  Government  to  pay.  These  are 
peculiar  to  the  nature  of  the  job.  and 
they  must  be  drawn  from  the  Senator's 
own  salary — the  statewide  newspaper 
subscriptions,  film  clips,  news  photo- 
graphs,  radio    tapes — all   of    which   are 


essential  if  effective  two-way  communi- 
cation with  the  State  is  to  be  main- 
tained. For  most  Senators,  these  costs 
prove  the  heaviest  drain  of  all. 

I  briefly  mention  these  expenses  of 
office,  not  to  complain  about  them,  but 
simply  to  explain  why  it  is  that  any  Sen- 
ator who  must  depend  on  his  salary  does 
well  to  break  even.  Tliere  is  no  hardship 
or  injustice  in  this:  no  one  should  ex- 
pect to  pile  up  money  serving  in  Con- 
gress. It  would  be  wrong  if  it  were  other- 
wise. 

But  occasionally  a  Member  does  "oth- 
erwise." and  accounts  of  his  misconduct 
are  carried  as  fiont-page  news  from 
coast  to  coast.  In  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
Congress  itself  tends  to  be  discredited, 
as  the  suspicion  spreads  that  such  mis- 
behavior is  probably  typical.  I  was  ap- 
palled to  read,  a  couple  of  years  ago.  the 
results  of  a  Gallup  poll,  showing  that  of 
the  total  number  of  persons  surveyed  on 
the  question:  "Do  you  think  the  misuse 
of  Government  funds  by  Congressmen  is 
fairly  common  or  not?"  Some  60  percent 
of  those  F>olled  said  they  felt  it  was  fairly 
common;  21  percent  said  "no";  and  19 
percent  had  no  opinion. 

The  deeply  disturbing  results  of  this 
pwll  should  make  our  duty  plain.  We 
should  pull  the  curtains  wide  open  In- 
stead of  dubious  requirements  for  partial 
disclosure.  Congress  should  delay  no 
longer  in  adopting  a  mandatory  rule 
requiring  every  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive, whatever  his  income  may  be.  to 
disclose  it.  together  with  all  of  his  busi- 
ness interests  and  property  holdings. 
These  complete  disclosures  should  be 
filed  periodically,  with  affidavit  forms 
provided  for  the  purpose,  and  a  deposi- 
tory designated  where  the  reports  would 
be  kept  available  for  public  inspection 
and  review. 

I  feel  that  the  same  requirement 
should  apply  to  Federal  judges  and  to 
all  ranking  officials  of  the  executive 
branch.  Congress  should  enact  a  unifoi-m 
law,  in  its  own  interest,  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  strengthening  public  confidence 
in  the  integrity  of  the  Government  upon 
which,  in  the  last  analysis,  our  very  fiee- 
dom  depends. 


THE  LAST  GASP 

I 

Mr  NELSON,  Mr.  President,  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  Ramparts  magazine  fea- 
tures an  article  by  ecolosist  Paul  Ehilich 
that,  with  no  little  seriousness,  projects 
an  end  to  our  oceans  as  the  vital  of  life 
by  1979,  and  the  piobable  end  of  man 
shortly  thereafter.  In  his  scenario,  we  fiiid 
all  important  animal  life  in  the  sea  ex- 
tinct by  the  fall  of  1979,  Mass  starvation 
of  humans  follows  shortly,  and  then,  war. 

The  ecologist  sees  man  as  a  species 
breeding  and  polluting  itself  toward 
extinction.  He  says: 

Man  is  not  only  running  out  of  food,  he  is 
also  destroying  the  life  support  systems  of  the 
Spaceship  Earth, 

.'Vs  to  his  grim  scenario.  Dr.  Ehrlich 
says : 

Unfortunately,  were  a  long  way  into  it  al- 
ready. Everything  mentioned  as  happening 
before  1970  has  actuaMv  occurred;  much  of 
the  rest  is  based  on  proJecCons  of  trends  al- 
ready appearing. 
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He  concludes  with  a  quite  compelling 
quote: 

It  Is  the  top  of  the  ninth  inning.  Man,  al- 
ways a  threat  at  the  plate,  has  been  hitting 
Nature  hard.  It  is  Important  to  remember, 
however,  that  Nature  bats  last. 

Something  to  thinlc  about. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Ramparts  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printet.  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Eco-C.^T.^STROPHE! 

(By  Dr.  Paul  Ehrlich) 
(Note. — In  the  following  scenario.  Dr.  Paul 
Ehrlich  predicts  what  our  world  will  be  like 
in  ten  years  if  the  present  course  of  environ- 
mental destruction  is  allowed  to  continue. 
Dr.  Ehrlich  is  a  prominent  ecologlst.  a  pro- 
fessor of  biology  at  Stanford  University,  and 
author  of  The  Population  Bomb  iBallan- 
tlne)   I 

I 

The  end  of  the  ocean  came  late  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1979,  and  it  came  even  more  rapidly 
than  the  biologists  had  expected.  There  had 
been  sighs'  for  more  than  a  decade,  com- 
meficing  With  the  discovery  in  1968  that  DDT 
slows  down  photosynthesis  in  marine  plant 
life.  It  was  announced  In  a  short  paper  in 
the  technical  Journal,  Science,  but  to  ecol- 
oglsts  It  smacked  of  doomsday.  They  knew 
that  all  life  in  the  sea  depends  on  photo- 
synthesis, the  chemical  process  by  which 
green  plants  bind  the  suns  energy  and  make 
it  available  to  living  things.  And  they  knew 
that  DDT  and  similar  chlorinated  hydrocar- 
bons had  polluted  the  entire  surface  of  the 
earth,  including  the  sea. 

But  that  was  only  the  first  of  many  signs. 
There  had  been  the  final  gasp  of  the  whaling 
Industry  in  1973,  and  the  end  of  the  Peruvian 
anchovy  fishery  in  1975.  Indeed,  a  score  of 
other  fisheries  had  disappeared  quietly  from 
over-exploitatiou  and  various  eco-catastro- 
phes  by  1977.  The  term  "eco-catastrophe" 
was  coined  by  a  California  ecologlst  In  1969 
to  describe  tlie  most  spectacular  of  mans 
attacks  on  the  systems  which  sustain  his  life. 
He  drew  his  Inspiration  from  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara ofifshore  oil  disaster  of  that  year,  and 
from  the  news  which  spread  among  natural- 
ists that  virtu.\lly  all  of  the  Golden  State's 
seashore  bird  life  was  doomed  because  of 
chlorinated  hydrocarbon  interference  with  its 
reproduction.  Eco-catastrophes  in  the  sea  be- 
came Increasingly  common  in  the  early  1970's. 
Mysterious  'blooms  "  of  previously  rare 
microorganisms  began  to  appear  in  offshore 
waters.  Red  tides — killer  outbreaks  of  a  mi- 
nute single-celled  plant — returned  to  the 
Florida  Gulf  coast  and  were  sometimes  ac- 
companied by  tides  of  other  exotic  hues. 

It  was  clear  by  1975  that  the  entire  ecol- 
ogy of  the  ocean  was  changing.  A  few  types 
of  phytoplankton  were  becoming  resistant  to 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons  and  were  gaining 
the  upper  hand.  Changes  in  the  phytoplank- 
ton community  led  inevitably  to  changes  in 
the  community  of  zooplankton,  the  tiny  ani- 
mals which  eat  the  phytoplankton.  These 
changes  were  passed  on  up  the  chains  of  life 
in  the  ocean  to  the  herring,  plaice,  cod  and 
tuna.  As  the  diversity  of  life  in  the  ocean 
diminished,  Its  st.ibillty  also  decreased. 

Other  changes  had  taken  place  by  1975. 
Most  ocean  fishes  that  returned  to  fresh 
water  to  breed,  like  the  salmon,  had  become 
extinct,  their  breeding  streams  so  dammed 
up  and  polluted  that  their  powerful  homing 
instinct  only  resulted  In  suicide.  Many  fishes 
and  shellfishes  that  bred  In  restricted  areas 
along  the  coasts  followed  them  as  onshore 
pollution  escalated. 

By  1977  the  annual  yield  of  Qsh  from  the 
sea  was  down  to  30  million  metric  tons,  less 
than  one-half  the  per  capita  catch  of  a  dec- 


ade earlier.  This  helped  malnutrition  to  es- 
calate sharply  in  a  world  where  an  estimated 
50  milllor  jjeople  per  year  were  already 
dying  of  starvation.  The  United  Nations  at- 
tempted to  get  all  chlorinated  hydrocarbon 
insecticides  banned  on  a  worldwide  basis,  but 
the  move  was  defeated  by  the  United  States. 
This  opposition  was  generated  primarily  by 
the  American  petrochemical  industry,  oper- 
ating hand  in  glove  with  Its  subsidiary,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Together  they  persuaded  the  government  to 
oppose  the  U.N.  move — which  was  not  diffi- 
cult since  most  Americans  believed  that  Rus- 
sia and  C&ina  were  more  in  need  of  flsh  prod- 
ucts than  was  the  United  States  The  United 
Nations  also  attempted  to  get  fishing  na- 
tions to  adopt  strict  and  enforced  catch  limits 
to  preserve  dwindling  stocks.  This  move  was 
blocked  by  Russia,  who.  with  the  most  mod- 
ern electronic  equipment,  was  in  the  best 
position  to  glean  what  was  left  in  the  sea. 
It  was.  curiously,  on  the  very  day  in  1977 
when  the  Soviet  Onion  announced  its  refusal 
that  another  ominous  article  appeared  In 
Science.  It  announced  that  incident  solar 
radiation  had  been  so  reduced  by  worldwide 
air  pollution  that  serious  effects  on  the 
world's  vegetation  could  be  expected. 


Apparently  it  was  a  combination  of  ecosys- 
tem dest»billzation,  sunlight  reduction,  and 
a  rapid  escalation  in  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbon pollution  from  massive  Thanodrin  ap- 
plicationa  which  triggered  the  ultimate  ca- 
tastrophe. Seventeen  huge  Soviet-financed 
Thanodrin  plants  were  operating  in  underde- 
veloped countries  by  1978.  They  had  been 
part  of  a  massive  Rvissian  "aid  offensive"  de- 
signed to  fill  the  gap  by  the  collapse  of  Amer- 
ica's ballyhooed  "Green  Revolution." 

It  becajne  apparent  in  the  early  '70s  that 
the  "Green  Revolution"  was  more  talk  than 
substance.  Distribution  of  high  yield  "mir- 
acle" grain  seeds  had  caused  temporary  local 
spurts  in  agricultural  production.  Simultan- 
eously, excellent  weather  had  produced 
record  harvests.  The  combination  permitted 
bureaucrats,  especially  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  (AID),  to  re- 
verse tlielr  previous  pessimism  and  indulge 
in  an  outburst  of  optimistic  propaganda 
about  staving  off  famine.  They  raved  about 
the  approaching  transformation  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  underdeveloped  countries 
( UDCs ) .  the  reason  for  the  propaganda  re- 
versal was  never  made  clear.  Most  historians 
agree  that  a  combination  of  utter  Ignorance 
of  ecology,  a  desire  to  Justify  past  errors,  and 
pressure  from  agroindustry  (which  was  eager 
to  sell  pesticides,  fertilizers,  and  farm  ma- 
chinery to  the  UDCs  and  agencies  helping 
the  UDCs  I  was  behind  the  campaign.  'What- 
ever the  motivation,  the  results  were  clear. 
Many  concerned  people,  lacking  the  expertise 
to  see  thirough  the  Green  Revolution  drivel, 
relaxed.  The  population-food  crisis  was 
"solved." 

But  renUty  was  not  long  in  showing  itself. 
Local  famine  persisted  in  northern  India 
even  after  good  weather  brought  an  end  to 
the  ghastly  Bihar  famine  of  the  mld-'60s. 
East  Pakistan  was  next,  followed  by  a  re- 
surgence of  general  famine  in  northern  India. 
Other  foci  of  famine  rapidly  developed  in  In- 
donesia, the  Philippines,  Malawi,  the  Congo, 
Egypt,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Hondiu-as,  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  and  Mexico. 

Everywhere  hard  realities  destroyed  the 
Illusion  of  the  Green  Revolution.  Yields 
dropped  as  the  progressive  farmers  who  had 
first  accepted  the  new  seeds  found  that  their 
higher  yields  brought  lower  prices — effective 
demand  (hunger  plus  cash)  was  not  sufB- 
clent  in  poor  countries  to  keep  prices  up.  Less 
progressive  farmers,  observing  this,  refused 
to  make  the  extra  effort  required  to  cultivate 
the  "miracle  ■  grains.  Transport  systems 
proved  Inadequate  to  bring  the  necessary 
lertilizer  to  the  fields  where  the  new  and  ex- 


tremely fertilizer-sensitive  grains  were  being 
grown.  The  same  systems  were  also  inade- 
quate to  move  produce  to  markets.  Fertilizer 
plants  were  not  built  fast  enough,  and  most 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries  could  not 
scrape  together  funds  to  purchase  supplies, 
even  on  concessional  terms.  Finally,  the  in- 
evitable Itappened.  and  pests  t>egan  to  reduce 
yields  in  even  the  most  carefully  cultivated 
fields.  Among  the  first  were  the  famous 
"miracle  rats'"  which  invaded  Philippine 
"miracle  rice"  fields  early  in  1969.  They  were 
quickly  followed  by  many  insects  and  viruses, 
thriving  on  the  relatively  pest-susceptlble 
new  grains,  encouraged  by  tlie  vast  and  dense 
plantings,  and  rapidly  acquiring  resistance  to 
the  chemicals  used  against  them.  As  chaos 
spread  until  even  the  most  obtuse  agricul- 
turists and  economists  re.^Uzed  that  the 
Green  Revolution  had  turned  brown,  the 
Russians  stepped  In. 

In  retrospect  it  seems  incredible  that  the 
Russians,  with  the  American  mistakes  known 
to  them,  could  launch  an  even  more  incom- 
petent program  of  aid  to  the  underdeveloped 
world.  Indeed,  in  the  early  1970'b  there  were 
cynics  !n  the  United  States  who  claimed 
tiiat  outdoing  the  stupidity  of  American  for- 
eign aid  would  be  physically  impossible 
Tliose  critics  were,  however,  obviously  un- 
aware that  the  Russians  had  been  busily  de- 
stroying their  own  environment  for  many 
years.  The  virtual  disappearance  of  sturgeon 
from  Russian  rivers  caused  a  great  shortage 
of  caviar  by  1970.  A  standard  Joke  among  Rus- 
sian scientists  at  that  time  was  that  they 
had  created  an  artificial  caviar  which  was  in- 
distinguishable from  the  real  thing — except 
by  taste.  At  any  rate  the  Soviet  Union,  ob- 
serving with  interest  the  progressive  deterio- 
ration of  relations  between  the  UDCs  and 
the  United  States,  came  up  with  a  solution. 
It  had  recently  developed  what  it  claimed 
was  the  ideal  insecticide,  a  highly  lethal 
chlorinated  hydrocarbon  complexed  with  a 
special  agent  for  penetrating  the  external 
skeletal  armor  of  Insects.  Announcing  that 
the  new  jjestlclde.  called  Thanodrin,  would 
truly  produce  a  Green  Revolution,  the  So- 
viets entered  into  negotiations  with  various 
UDCs  for  the  construction  of  massive  Thano- 
drin factories.  The  USSR  would  bear  all  the 
costs;  all  it  wanted  in  return  were  certain 
trade  and  military  concessions. 

It  is  interesting  now.  with  the  perspective 
of  years,  to  examine  in  some  detail  the  rea- 
sons why  the  UDCs  welcomed  the  "Thano- 
drin plan  with  sucli  open  arms.  Government 
officials  in  these  countries  Ignored  the  pro- 
tests of  their  own  scientists  that  Thanodrin 
would  not  solve  the  problems  which  plagued 
them.  The  governments  now  knew  that  the 
basic  cause  of  their  problems  was  overpopu- 
lation, and  that  these  problems  had  been 
exacerbated  by  the  dullness,  daydreaming, 
and  cupidity  endemic  to  all  governments. 
They  knew  that  only  population  control  and 
limited  development  aimed  primarily  at  agrl- 
cultvire  could  have  spared  them  the  horrors 
they  now  faced.  They  knew  it,  but  they  were 
jiot  about  to  admit  It.  How  much  easier  it 
was  simply  to  accuse  the  Americans  of  fail- 
ing to  give  them  proper  aid:  how  much 
simpler  to  accept  the  Russian  panacea. 

And  then  there  was  the  general  worsening 
of  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  UDCs.  Many  things  had  contributed 
to  this.  The  situation  in  America  in  the  first 
half  of  the  1970'E  deserves  our  close  scrutiny. 
Being  more  dependent  on  Imports  for  raw 
materials  than  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States  had,  In  the  early  1970"s,  adopted  more 
and  more  heavy-handed  policies  in  order 
to  Insure  continuing  supplies.  Military  ad- 
ventures in  Asia  and  Latin  America  had 
further  .essened  the  international  credibil- 
ity of  the  United  States  as  a  great  defender 
of  freedom' — an  image  which  had  begun  to 
deteriorate  rapidly  during  the  pointless  and 
fruitless  Vlet-Nam  conflict.  At  home,  ac- 
ceptance of  the  carefully  manufactured 
image    lessened    dramatically,    as    even    the 
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more  romantic  and  chauvinistic  citizens  be- 
gan to  understand  the  role  of  the  military 
and  the  Industrial  system  in  what  John 
Kenneth  Galbraith  had  aptly  named  "The 
New  Industrial  State" 

At  home  in  the  USA  the  early  '70s  were 
traumatic  times.  Racial  violence  grew  and 
the  habltabillty  of  the  cities  diminished, 
as  nothing  substantial  was  done  to  amelio- 
rate either  racial  inquitles  or  urban  blight. 
Welfare  rolls  grew  as  automation  and  general 
technological  progress  forced  more  and  more 
people  into  the  category  of  "unemployable" 
Simultaneously  a  taxpayers"  revolt  occurred. 
Although  there  was  not  enough  money  to 
build  the  schools,  roads,  water  systems, 
sewage  systems.  Jails,  hospitals,  urban  tran- 
sit lines,  and  all  the  other  amenities  needed 
to  support  a  burgeoning  population,  Amer- 
icans refused  to  tax  themselves  more  heavily. 
Starting  in  Youngstown,  Ohio  in  1969  and 
followed  closely  by  Richmond,  California, 
community  after  community  was  forced  to 
close  its  schools  or  curtail  educational  oper- 
ations for  lack  of  funds  'Water  supplies,  al- 
ready marginal  in  quality  and  quantity  in 
many  places  by  1970.  deteriorated  quickly. 
Water  rationing  occurred  in  1723  munici- 
palities in  the  summer  of  1974,  and  hepatitis 
and  epidemic  dysentery  rates  climbed  about 
500  percent  between  1970-1974 
in 

Air  pollution  continued  to  be  the  most 
obvious  manifestation  of  environmental  de- 
terioration. It  was,  by  1972,  quite  literally 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Americans  The  year  1973 
saw  not  only  the  New  York  and  Los  Angeles 
smog  disasters,  but  also  the  publication  of 
the  Surgeon  Generals  massive  report  on  air 
pollution  and  health  The  public  had  been 
partially  prepared  for  the  worst  by  the  pub- 
licity given  to  the  U.N.  pollution  conference 
held  in  1972.  Deaths  in  the  late  '60s  caused 
by  smog  were  well  known  to  scientists,  but 
the  public  had  Ignored  them  because  they 
mostly  Involved  the  early  demise  of  the  old 
and  sick  rather  than  people  dropping  dead 
on  the  freeways  But  suddenly  our  citizens 
were  faced  with  nearly  200.000  corpses  and 
massive  documentatloii  that  they  could  be 
the  next  to  die  from  respiratory  disease. 
They  were  not  ready  for  that  scale  of  dis- 
aster. After  all,  the  UN  conference  had  not 
predicted  that  accumvilated  air  pollution 
would  make  the  planet  uninhabitable  until 
almost  1990.  The  population  was  terrlorized 
£is  TV  screens  became  filled  with  scenes  of 
horror  from  the  disaster  areas.  Especially 
vivid  was  NBC's  coverage  of  hundreds  of 
unattended  people  choking  out  their  lives 
outside  of  New  York's  hospitals  Terms  like 
nitrogen  oxide,  acute  bronchitis  and  cardiac 
arrest  began  to  have  real  meaning  for  most 
Americans. 

The  ultimate  horror  was  the  announce- 
ment that  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  were 
now  a  major  constituent  of  air  pollution  in 
all  American  cities.  Autopsies  of  smog  dis- 
aster victims  revealed  an  average  chlorinated 
hydrocarbon  load  in  fatty  tlsstie  equivalent 
to  26  parts  per  million  of  DDT.  In  October. 
1973.  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  announced  studies  which 
showed  unequivocally  that  increasing  death 
rates  from  hypertension,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
liver  cancer  and  a  series  of  other  diseases  had 
resulted  from  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbon 
load.  They  estimated  that  Americans  born 
since  1946  (when  DDT  usage  began)  now  had 
a  life  expectancy  of  only  49  years,  and  pre- 
dicted that  if  current  patterns  continued, 
thib  expectancy  would  reach  42  years  by  1980, 
when  it  might  level  out  Plunging  insurance 
stocks  triggered  a  stock  market  panic  The 
president  of  Velsicol,  Inc  ,  a  major  pesticide 
producer,  went  on  television  to  'publicly 
eat  a  teaspoonful  of  DDT"  ( it  was  really 
powdered  milk)  and  announce  that  HEW 
had  been  infiltrated  bv  Communists.  Other 


giants  of  the  petro-chemical  Industry,  at- 
tempting to  dispute  the  indisputable  evi- 
dence, launched  a  massive  pressure  campaign 
on  Congress  to  force  HEW  to  "get  out  of 
agriculture's  business."  They  were  aided  by 
the  agro-chemical  Journals,  which  had 
decades  of  experience  in  misleading  the  pub- 
lic about  the  benefits  and  dangers  of  pesti- 
cides. But  by  now  the  public  realized  that  it 
had  beeii  duped  The  Nobel  Prize  for  medicine 
and  physiology  was  given  to  Drs.  J.  L. 
Radomslii  and  \V  B.  Delchmann.  who  in  the 
late  1960's  had  pioneered  in  the  documenta- 
tion of  the  long-term  lethal  effects  of 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons.  A  Presidential 
Commission  with  unimpeachable  credentials 
directly  accused  the  agro-chemical  complex 
of  condemning  many  millions  of  Americans 
to  an  early  death."  The  year  1973  was  the 
vear  In  which  Americans  finally  came  to  un- 
derstand the  direct  threat  to  their  existence 
posed    by    environmental    deterioration. 

And  1973  was  also  the  year  in  which  most 
people  finally  comprehended  the  indirect 
threat.  Even  the  president  of  Union  Oil  Com- 
pany and  several  other  industrialists  publicly 
stated  their  concern  over  the  reduction  of 
bird  populations  which  had  resulted  from 
pollution  by  DDT  and  other  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons.  Insect  populations  boomed 
l)ecause  they  were  resistant  to  most  pesticides 
and  had  t>een  freed,  by  the  Incompetent  use 
of  tliose  pesticides,  from  most  of  their  natural 
enemies  Rodents  swarmed  over  crops,  multi- 
plying rapidly  In  the  absence  of  predatory- 
birds.  The  effect  of  pests  on  the  wheat  crop 
was  especially  disastrous  in  the  summer  of 
1973.  since  that  was  also  the  year  of  the 
great  drought  Most  of  us  can  remember  the 
shock  which  greeted  the  announcement  by 
atmospheric  physicists  that  the  shift  of  the 
Jet  stream  which  had  caused  the  drought 
was  probably  permanent  It  signalled  the 
birth  of  the  Midwestern  desert  Man's  air- 
polUitlng  activities  had  by  then  caused  gross 
changes  ui  climatic  patterns.  The  news,  of 
covirse,  played  hell  with  commodity  and 
stock  markets  Food  prices  skyrocketed,  as 
savings  were  poured  into  hoarded  canned 
goods.  Official  assurances  that  food  supplies 
would  remain  ample  fell  on  deaf  ears,  and 
even  the  government  showed  signs  of 
nervousness  when  California  migrant  field 
workers  went  out  on  strike  again  in  protest 
against  the  continued  use  of  pesticides  by 
growers  The  strike  burgeoned  into  farm 
burning  and  riots.  The  workers,  calling  them- 
selves The  Walking  Dead.  "  demanded  im- 
mediate competisation  for  their  shortened 
lives,  and  crash  research  programs  to  at- 
tempt   to    lengthen    them 

It  was  in  the  same  speech  in  which  Presi- 
dent Edward  Kennedy,  after  much  delay, 
finally  declared  a  national  emergency  and 
called  out  the  National  Guard  to  harvest 
California's  crops,  that  the  first  mention  of 
population  control  was  made.  Kennedy 
pointed  out  that  the  United  States  wovild 
no.  longer  be  able  to  offer  any  food  aid  to 
other  nations  and  was  likely  to  suffer  food 
shortages  herself.  He  suggested  that,  in  view 
of  the  manifest  failure  of  the  Green  Revolu- 
tion, the  only  hope  of  the  UDCs  lay  in  popu- 
lation control.  His  statement,  you  will  recall. 
created  an  uproar  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  Newspaper  editorials  accused  the 
United  States  of  wishing  to  prevent  small 
countries  from  becoming  large  nations  and 
thus  threatening  American  hegemony.  Poli- 
ticians asserted  that  President  Kennedy  was 
a  "creature  of  the  giant  drug  combine"  that 
wished  to  shove  its  pills  down  every  woman's 
throat. 

Among  Americans,  religious  opposition  to 
population  control  was  very  slight  Industry 
in  general  also  backed  the  idea  Increasing 
poverty  in  the  UDCs  was  both  destroying 
markets  and  threatening  supplies  of  raw 
materials.  The  seriousness  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial situation  had  been  brought  home  during 
the  Congressional   Hard   Resources  hearings 


in  1971.  Tlie  exposure  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
cornucopian  economists  had  been  quite  a 
spectacle — a  spectacle  brought  into  virtually 
every  American's  home  in  living  color  Few 
would  forget  the  distinguished  geologist  from 
the  University  of  California  who  suggested 
that  economists  be  legally  required  to  learn 
at  least  the  most  elementary  facts  of  geology. 
Fewer  still  would  forget  that  an  equally  dis- 
tinguished Harvard  economist  added  that 
they  might  be  required  to  learn  some  eco- 
nomics, too.  The  overall  message  was  clear: 
America's  resource  situation  was  bad  and 
bound  to  get  worse.  The  hearings  had  led 
to  a  bill  requiring  the  Departments  of  State. 
Interior,  and  Commerce  to  set  up  a  joint 
resovirce  procurement  council  with  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  "insuring  that  proper  con- 
sideration of  .American  resource  needs  be  an 
integral  part  of  American  foreign  policy  ' 

Suddenly  the  United  States  discovered  that 
it  had  a  national  consensus:  population  con- 
trol was  the  only  possible  salvation  of  the 
underdeveloped  world  But  that  same  con- 
sensus led  to  heated  debate  How  could  the 
UDCs  be  persuaded  to  limit  their  popula- 
tions, and  should  not  the  United  States  lead 
the  way  by  limiting  its  own?  Members  of 
the  intellectual  community  wanted  America 
to  set  an  exam.ple.  They  pointed  out  that  the 
United  States  was  in  the  midst  of  a  new  baby 
boom.:  her  birth  rate,  well  over  20  per  thou- 
sand per  year,  and  her  growth  rate  of  over 
one  per  cent  per  annum  were  among  the  very 
highest  of  the  developed  countries  They  de- 
tailed the  deterioration  of  the  American 
physical  and  psychic  environments,  the  grow- 
ing health  threats,  the  impending  food  short- 
ages, and  the  insufficiency  of  funds  for  des- 
perately needed  public  works  They  con- 
tended that  the  nation  was  clearly  unable 
or  vinwilUng  to  properly  care  for  the  people 
It  already  had  What  possible  reason  could 
there  be,  they  queried,  for  adding  any  more? 
Besides,  who  would  listen  to  requests  by  the 
United  States  for  popvilatioii  control  when 
that  nation  did  not  control  her  own  profligate 
reproduction? 

Those  who  opposed  population  tontrols  for 
the  US.  were  equally  vociferous.  The  mili- 
ta»-industrial  complex,  with  its  all-too- 
human  mixture  of  Ignorance  and  avarice, 
still  saw  strength  and  prosperity  in  numbers 
Baby  food  magnates,  already  worried  by  the 
growing  nitrate  pollution  of  their  products, 
saw  their  market  disappearing.  Steel  manti- 
facturers  saw  a  decrease  In  aggregate  demand 
and  slippage  for  that  holy  of  holies,  the  Gross 
National  Product  And  n-.lUtary  men  saw,  in 
the  growing  population-food-environment 
crisis,  a  serious  threat  to  their  carefully  nur- 
tured Cold  War.  In  the  end.  of  course,  eco- 
nomic arguments  held  sway,  and  the  "in- 
alienable right  of  every  American  couple  to 
determine  the  size  of  its  family."  a  freedom 
invented  for  the  occasion  In  the  early  ^Os. 
was  not  compromised. 

The  population  control  bill,  which  was 
passed  by  Congress  early  in  1974,  was  quite 
a  document,  nevertheless.  On  the  domestic 
front,  it  authorized  an  increase  from  100  to 
150  million  dollars  in  funds  for  family  plan- 
ning" activities.  This  was  made  possible  by 
a  general  feeling  in  the  country  that  the 
growing  army  on  welfare  needed  family  plan- 
ning. But  the  gist  of  the  bill  was  a  series  of 
measures  designed  to  impress  the  need  for 
population  control  on  the  UDCs.  All  Ameri- 
can aid  to  countries  with  overpopulation 
iproblems  was  required  by  law  to  consist  in 
part  of  population  control  assistance.  In 
order  to  receive  any  assistance  each  nation 
•w£Ls  required  not  only  to  accept  the  popula- 
tion control  aid,  but  also  to  match  it  accord- 
ing to  a  complex  formula  "Overpopulation" 
itself  was  defined  by  a  formula  based  on  UN. 
statistics,  and  the  U^DCs  were  required  not 
only  to  accept  aid.  but  also  to  show  progress 
in  reducing  birth  rat«s.  Every  five  years  the 
status  of  the  eld  program  for  each  nation 
was  to  be  re-evaluat<*d. 
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The  reaction  to  the  announcement  of  this 
program  dwarfed  the  response  to  President 
Kennedy's  speech.  A  coalition  of  UDC's  at- 
tempted to  get  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
to  condemn  the  United  States  as  a  "genetic 
:iggressor."  Most  dimaglng  of  all  to  the 
American  cause  was  the  famous  "25  Indians 
and  a  dog"  speech  by  Mr.  Shanlcarnarayan, 
Indian  Ambassador  to  the  U.N.  Shankarnar- 
ayan  pointed  out  that  for  several  decades  the 
United  States,  with  less  than  six  per  cent  of 
the  people  of  the  world  had  consumed 
roughly  50  per  cent  of  the  raw  materials  used 
every  year.  He  described  vividly  America's 
contribution  to  worldwide  environmental 
deterioration,  and  he  scathingly  denounced 
the  miserly  record  of  United  States  foreign 
aid  as  "unworthy  of  a  fourth-rate  power,  let 
alone  the  most  powerful   nation  on  earth." 

It  was  the  climax  of  his  speech,  however, 
which  most  historians  claim  once  and  for  all 
destroyed  the  image  of  the  United  States. 
Shanliarnarayan  informed  the  assembly  that 
the  average  American  family  dog  was  fed 
more  animal  protein  per  week  than  the  aver- 
age Indian  got  in  a  month.  "How  do  you 
Justify  taking  fish  from  proteln-sta/ved  Pe- 
ruvians and  feeding  them  to  your  animals?  " 
he  asked.  "I  contend."  he  concluded,  "that 
the  birth  of  an  American  baby  is  a  greater 
disaster  for- -the  world  than  that  of  25  In- 
dian-babiaer"-  When  the  applause  had  died 
away,  Mr.  Sorensen,  the  American  repre- 
sentative, made  a  speech  which  said  essen- 
tially that  "other  countries  look  after  their 
own  self-interest,  too. '  When  the  vote  came, 
the  United  States  was  condemned. 
rv 

This  condemnation  set  the  tone  of  U.S.- 
UDC  relations  at  the  time  the  Russian  Than- 
odrln  proposal  was  made.  The  projxisal 
seemed  to  offer  the  masses  in  the  UDCs  an 
opportunity  to  save  themselves  and  humili- 
ate the  United  States  at  the  same  time;  and 
in  human  affairs,  as  we  all  know,  biological 
realities  could  never  interfere  with  such  an 
opportunity.  The  scientists  were  silenced,  the 
politicians  said  yes.  the  Thanodrin  plants 
were  built,  and  the  results  were  what  any 
beginning  ecology  student  could  have  pre- 
dicted. At  first  Thanodrin  seemed  to  offer  ex- 
cellent control  of  many  pests.  True,  there 
was  a  rash  of  human  fatalities  from  Improper 
use  of  the  lethal  chemical,  but.  as  Russian 
technical  advisors  were  prone  to  note,  these 
were  more  than  compensated  for  by  in- 
creased yields.  Thanodrin  use  skyrocketed 
throughout  the  underdeveloped  world.  The 
Mlkoyan  design  group  developed  a  depend- 
able, cheap  agricultural  aircraft  which  the 
Soviets  donated  to  the  effort  In  large  num- 
bers. MIG  sprayers  became  even  more  com- 
mon In  UDCs  than  MIG  interceptors. 

Then  the  troubles  began.  Insect  strains 
with  cuticles  resistant  to  Thanodrin  pene- 
tration began  to  appear.  And  as  streams, 
rivers,  fish  culture  ponds  and  onshore  wa- 
ters became  rich  In  Thanodrin,  more  fisheries 
began  to  disappear.  Bird  populations  were 
decimated.  The  sequence  of  events  was  stand- 
ard for  broadcast  use  of  a  synthetic  pesti- 
cide; great  success  at  first,  followed  by  re- 
moval of  natural  enemies  and  development 
of  resistance  by  the  pest.  Populations  of  crop, 
eating  insects  In  areas  treated  with  Thano- 
rin  made  steady  comebacks  and  soon  becsmie 
more  abundant  than  ever.  Yields  plunged, 
while  farmers  in  their  desperation  increased 
the  Thanodrin  dose  and  shortened  the  time 
between  treatments.  Death  from  Thanodrin 
poisoning  became  common.  The  first  violent 
incident,  occurred  in  the  Canete  Valley  of 
Peru,  where  farmers  had  suffered  a  similar 
chlorinated  hydrocarbon  disaster  in  the  mld- 
'50s.  A  Russian  advisor  serving  as  an  agricul- 
tural pilot  was  assaulted  and  killed  by  a  mob 
of  enraged  farmers  In  January.  1978.  Trouble 
spread  rapidly   during   1978,  especially   after 


the  word  got  out  that  two  years  earlier  Rus- 
sia herself  had  banned  the  use  of  Thanodrin 
at  home  because  of  its  serious  effects  on  eco- 
logical systems.  Suddenly  Russia,  and  not  the 
United  States,  was  the  b^te  noir  In  the 
UDCs.  "Thanodrin  parties"  became  epidemic, 
with  farmers.  In  their  ignorance,  dumping 
carloads  of  Thanodrin  concentrate  into  the 
sea.  Russian  advisors  fled,  and  four  of  the 
Thanodrin  plants  were  leveled  to  the  ground. 
Destruction  of  the  plants  in  Rio  and  Calcutta 
led  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  gallons  of 
Thanodrin,  concentrate  being  dumped  di- 
rectly into  the  sea. 

Mr.  Shankarnarayan  again  rose  to  address 
the  U.N.,  but  this  time  Is  was  Mr.  Potemkln, 
representative  of  the  Soviet  Union,  who  was 
on  the  hot  seat.  Mr.  Potemkln  heard  his  na- 
tion described  as  the  greatest  mass  killer 
of  all  time  as  Shankarnarayan  predicted  at 
least  30  nttilUon  deaths  from  crop  failures 
due  to  overdependence  on  Thanodrin.  Russia 
was  accused  of  "chemical  aggression,"  and 
the  General  Assembly,  after  a  weak  reply  by 
Potemkln.  passed  a  vote  of  censure. 

It  was  in  January,  1979,  that  huge  blooms 
of  a  previously  unknown  variety  of  diatom 
were  reported  off  the  coast  of  Peru.  The 
blooms  ware  accompanied  by  a  massive  die- 
off  of  sea  life  and  of  the  pathetic  remainder 
of  the  birds  which  had  once  feasted  on  the 
anchovies  of  the  area.  Almost  immediately 
another  huge  bloom  was  reported  in  the  In- 
dian oceaa.  centering  around  the  Seychelles, 
and  then  a  third  in  the  South  Atlantic  off 
the  African  coast.  Both  of  these  were  ac- 
companied by  spectacular  die-offs  of  marine 
animals.  8ven  more  ominous  were  growing 
reports  of  flsh  and  bird  kills  at  oceanic  points 
where  there  were  no  spectacular  blooms.  Bi- 
ologists were  soon  able  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena: the  diatom  had  evolved  an  enzjTne 
which  broke  down  Thanodrin;  that  enzyme 
also  produced  a  breakdown  product  which  In- 
terfered with  the  transmission  of  nerve  im- 
pulses, and  was  therefore  lethal  to  animals. 
Unfortunately,  the  biologists  could  suggest 
no  way  of  repressing  the  poisonous  diatom 
bloom  in  time.  By  September,  1979.  all  im- 
portant animal  life  In  the  sea  was  extinct. 
Large  areac  of  coastline  had  to  be  evacuated, 
as  windrows  of  dead  fish  created  a  monu- 
mental stench. 

But  stench  was  the  least  of  man's  prob- 
lems. Japan  and  China  were  faced  with 
almost  Instant  starvation  from  a  total  loss 
of  the  seafood  on  which  they  wer"  so  de- 
pendent. Both  blamed  Russia  for  their  sit- 
uation and  demanded  immediate  mass  ship- 
ments of  Jood.  Russia  had  none  to  send.  On 
October  13.  Chinese  armies  attacked  Russia 
on  a  broad  front.  .  .  . 

V 

A  pretty  grim  scenario.  Unfortunately, 
we're  a  long  way  into  it  already.  Everything 
mentioned  as  happening  before  1970  has  ac- 
tually occurred;  much  of  the  rest  is  based  on 
projections  of  trends  already  appearing.  Evi- 
dence that  pesticides  have  long-term  lethal 
effects  on  human  beings  has  started  to  ac- 
cumulate, and  recently  Robert  Finch,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  expressed  his  extreme  ap- 
prehension about  the  pesticide  situation.  Si- 
multaneously the  petrochemical  Industry 
continues  its  unconscionable  poison-ped- 
dJlng.  For  Instance,  Shell  Chemical  has  been 
carrying  on  a  high-pressure  campaign  to  sell 
the  insecticide  Azodrin  to  farmers  as  a  killer 
of  cotton  pests.  They  continue  their  program 
even  though  they  know  that  Azodrin  is  not 
only  Ineffective,  but  often  increases  the  pest 
density.  They've  covered  themselves  nicely  In 
an  advertisement  which  states,  "Even  if  an 
overpowering  migration  [sic|  develops,  the 
flexibility  of  Azodrin  lets  you  regain  control 
fast.  Just  Increase  the  dosage  according  to 
label  recommendations."  It's  a  great  game — 
get  people  to  apply  the  poison  and  kill  the 
natural  enemies  of  the  pests.  Then  blame  the 


increased  pests  on  "migration"  and  sell  even 

more  pesticide! 

Right  now  fisheries  are  being  wiped  out  by 
over-exploitation,  made  easy  by  modern 
electronic  equipment.  The  companies  pro- 
ducing the  equipment  know  this.  They  even 
boast  in  advertising  that  only  their  equip- 
ment will  keep  fishermen  in  bxisiness  until 
the  final  kill.  Profits  must  obviously  be  maxi- 
mized In  the  short  run.  Indeed.  Western 
society  Is  in  the  process  of  completing  the 
rape  and  murder  of  the  planet  for  economic 
gain.  And.  sadly,  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  eager  for  the  opportunity  to  emulate 
our  behavior.  But  the  underdeveloped  peoples 
•will  be  denied  that  opportunity — the  days  of 
plunder  are  drawing  inexorably  to  a  close. 

Most  of  the  people  who  are  going  to  die 
in  the  greatest  cataclysm  in  the  history  of 
man  have  already  been  born.  More  than  three 
and  a  half  billion  people  already  populate  our 
moribund  globe,  and  about  half  of  them  are 
hungry  Some  10  to  20  million  will  starve 
to  death  this  year.  In  spite  of  this,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  earth  will  incre.'vse  by  70  mil- 
lion souls  In  1969.  For  mankind  has  artifically 
lowered  the  death  rate  of  the  human  jxipu- 
latlon,  whila  in  general  birth  rates  have 
remained  high.  With  the  input  side  of  the 
population  system  In  high  gear  and  the 
output  side  slowed  down,  our  fragile  planet 
has  filled  with  people  at  an  incredible  rate.  It 
took  several  million  years  for  the  popula- 
tion to  reach  a  total  of  two  billion  people  in 
1930,  while  a  second  two  billion  will  have 
been  added  by  19751  By  that  time  some 
experts  feel  that  food  shortages  will  have 
escalated  the  present  level  of  world  hunger 
and  starvation  into  families  of  unbelievable 
proportions.  Other  experts,  more  optimistic, 
think  the  ultimate  food-population  collision 
will  not  occur  until  the  decade  of  the  1980's. 
Of  course  more  ma.^ive  famine  may  be 
avoided  if  other  events  cause  a  prior  rise  in 
the  human  death  rate. 

Both  worldwide  plague  and  thermonxiclear 
war  are  made  more  probable  as  population 
growth  continues.  These,  along  with  famine, 
make  up  the  trio  of  potential  "death  rate 
solutions"  to  the  population  problem — solu- 
tions in  which  the  birth  rate-death  rate  Im- 
balance is  redressed  by  a  rise  In  the  death 
rate  rather  than  by  a  lowering  of  the  birth 
rate.  Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  imbal- 
ance will  be  redressed.  The  shape  of  the 
population  growth  curve  is  one  familiar  to 
the  biologist.  It  is  the  otitbreak  part  of  an 
outbreak-crash  sequence.  A  poptilatlon  grows 
rapidly  In  the  presence  of  abundant  re- 
sources, finally  runs  out  of  food  or  some 
other  necessity,  and  crashes  to  a  low  level 
or  extinction.  Man  Is  not  only  running  out 
of  food,  he  is  also  destroying  the  life  support 
systems  of  the  Spaceship  Earth.  The  situa- 
tion was  recently  sxunmarized  very  suc- 
cintly:  "It  is  the  top  of  the  ninth  inning. 
Man.  always  a  threat  at  the  plate,  has  been 
hitting  Nature  hard.  It  is  Important  to  re- 
member, however,  that  Nature  Bats  Last." 


EVERETT  Mckinley  dirksen 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  death 
of  Senator  Dirksen  surprised  and  sad- 
dened us  all.  He  was  an  extraordlnaiy 
man.  one  of  the  best  known  personali- 
ties of  our  time,  and  a  Senator  for  whom 
I  believe  most  Americans  had  a  genuine 
affection.  'We  shall  miss  him. 

To  Mrs.  Dirksen  and  to  his  daughter, 
the  wife  of  our  colleague  from  Tennessee, 
I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 

While  Senator  Dirksen  was  a  Senator 
from  his  native  State  of  Illinois,  he  built 
a  home  and  lived  for  many  years  in  Vir- 
ginia. I  think  it  is  appropriate,  there- 
fore, to  include  in  the  Record  the  edi- 
torial  comments  on  Senator  Dirksen's 
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death  by  the  two  newspapers  published 
in  VirgUiia's  capital  city.  Richmond.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  editorials 
published  in  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  and  the  News  Leader  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Richmond  (Va  )  Times-Dispatch, 
Sept.  8,   1969] 

SBNATOR    DntKSEK 

When  Rep.  Everett  McKlnley  Dirksen  vol- 
untarily left  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  1940  after  16  years  of  service  in  that  body, 
hard-no0«d  Democratic  leader  Sam  Rayburn 
said:  "If  they  are  going  to  send  Republicans 
to  Oongreas,  let  them  send  Republictuu  of 
the  Everett  Dirksen  kind   " 

"They" — the  people  of  Illinois — two  years 
later  did  send  Everett  Dirksen  back  to  Con- 
Sreos.  this  time  to  the  Senate.  And  today, 
meet  Americans,  of  both  parties,  doubtless 
would  say  the  voters  of  Illinois  made  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  nation's  well- 
being  when  they  selected  this  tousled -haired, 
grayel- voiced,  self-styled  "old-fashioned  gar- 
den variety  of  Republican"  to  sit  in  the 
national  legislature. 

For  although  Everett  Dirksen  has  assumed 
something  of  the  proportions  of  "Mr  Repub- 
lican," the  fact  Is  that  he  laid  aside  par- 
tisanship to  support  Democratic  administra- 
tions In  crucial  matters  of  foreign  pwllcy.  as 
well  as  in  other  areas  where  the  nation's  wel- 
fare was  critically  involved. 

He  was  called  a  "thorn  in  FDR's  side"  be- 
cause of  his  vigorous  opposition  to  Roose- 
velt's domestic  policies.  But  after  1941  he 
supported  FDR  on  vital  foreign  policy  issues. 
Just  as  he  often  did  years  later  when  other 
Democrats — Harry  S.  Truman  and  John  P. 
Kennedy — occupied  the  White  House. 

When  strong  OOP  partisans  rapped  Dirk- 
sen tar  backing  some  of  Kennedy's  foreign 
practices,  the  Illinois  senator  replied: 

You  start  from  the  broad  premise  that  all 
of  us  have  a  comnoon  duty  to  the  country  to 
perform.  Legislation  Is  always  the  art  of 
the  possible.  You  could,  of  course,  follow  a 
course  of  solid  opposition,  of  stalemate,  but 
that  Is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  country. 

To  the  general  public.  Dirksen  was  best 
known  for  his  oratorical  powers  and  his  mar- 
velous— and  sometimes  baffling — use  of  the 
language.  When  he  returned  to  the  Capitol 
on  crutches  In  1966  after  a  fall  out  of  bed 
that  had  laid  him  vip  for  a  while,  he  said  he 
WB3  ready  to  "slay  an  ass  with  the  Jawbone 
of  a  crutch."  And  once,  instead  of  admonish- 
ing two  senators  to  be  more  friendly,  he  di- 
rected them  to  "resume  your  congenial  and 
felicitous  relationship." 

EWerett  Dirksen  was  a  man  who  loved  his 
country  deeply.  It  wasn't  long  ago  that  he 
made  a  recording  titled  "Gallant  Men."  In 
which,  anoong  other  things,  he  recited,  in 
that  organ-voice  of  his.  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner,  the  Gettysburg  Address  and  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag.  As  col- 
umnist Norman  Rowe  observed  in  his  re- 
view in  this  pai>er.  "If  you  can  listen  .  .  . 
without  patriotic  goose  pimples,  then  you're 
too  far  gone  to  stand  up  and  be  counted." 

As  RepubUcan  leader  in  the  Senate.  Dirk- 
sen did  not  always  see  eye-to-eye  with  the 
present  occupant  of  the  White  House  during 
the  relatively  short  period  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration. He  was  credited,  or  blamed, 
for  example,  with  preventing  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  John  Knowles.  as  assistant  sec- 
retary erf  health,  education  and  welfare.  But 
Dirksen  has  been  one  of  the  OOP's  major 
assets  over  the  many  years  he  served  in 
Washington  at  the  seat  of  power. 

At  about  mid- point  of  his  public  career, 
Everett  Dirksen  flirted  seriously  with  the 
Idea  of  seeking  the  presidency.  He  didn't 
pursue  this  goal  very  long,  and  perhaps  he 


would  not  have  made  a  good  executive  had 
he  been  succeesful.  But  be  was  completely 
at  home  In  the  augtist  chamber  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  he  made  a  mark 
there  that  will  long  be  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  happenings  on  Capitol  Hill. 

(Prom    the   Richmond    (Va.)    News   Leader, 

Sept.  8.  1969) 

Senatob   Eveutt   Dixksen 

Politics,  the  saying  goes.  Is  the  art  of  the 
possible,  and  In  the  world's  pre-eminent 
deliberative  body.  Senator  Everett  McKlnley 
Dirksen  was  a  practitioner  of  the  possible  par 
excellence.  With  the  late  Senator  Robert  Taf  t 
of  Ohio,  Senator  Dirksen  probably  was  the 
most  widely  respected  Senator  of  his  genera- 
tion. Yet  whereas  Senator  Taft  was  revered 
for  the  power  of  his  intellect.  Senator  Dirksen 
was  admired  for  his  gifts  as  a  political  tech- 
nician. Senator  Taft  was  a  philosopher;  Sen- 
ator Dirksen  basically  was  an  a-phllosophlcal 
doer. 

In  an  age  that  practically  has  forgotten 
what  rhetoric  is.  Senator  Dirksen  was  the 
closest  thing  we  had  to  a  Ciceronian  rhetori- 
cian. Perhaps  when  all  else  about  him  is 
forgotten,  he  will  be  remembered  for  that. 
Words  fell  from  his  mouth  melllfluously. 
Listening  to  him  in  comparison  with  most 
other  contemporary  Senators  was  Uke  listen- 
ing to  a  33  rpm  recording  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  played  on  the  best  stereo  set. 
In  contrast  to  a  78  rpm  recording  of  the  local 
fifth-grade  band  played  on  granpa's  old  Vic- 
toria. He  knew  what  well-chosen  words,  well- 
spoken  and  properly  laced  with  humor,  could 
do.  For  him,  and  lor  the  United  States,  they 
did  a  great  deal. 

■me  essential  purpose  of  rhetoric  Is  to  per- 
suade. Senator  Dirksen's  extraordinary  talent 
as  a  legislator  was  his  capacity  to  persuade 
a  majority  of  Senators  to  vote  with  him  on  a 
particular  Issue.  As  the  Senate's  Republican 
leader  for  ten  years — during  none  of  which 
he  had  a  Republican  majority  In  the  Senate. 
and  during  eight  of  which  he  had  a  Demo- 
crat in  the  White  House — Senator  Dirksen 
worked  political  miracles.  In  doing  so.  he 
Infuriated  all  segments  of  the  p)olitlcal  spec- 
trum. His  efforts  brought  about  Senate  con- 
firmation of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  in 
1963  and  Senate  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Bill  of  1964.  Yet  he  was  instrumental  in  the 
Senate's  recent  approval  of  the  Safeguard 
Antl-BalUstlc  Missile  System,  and  he  labored 
diligently  for  the  day  when  Constitutional 
amendments  could  be  approved  that  would 
alter  the  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court's  re- 
apportionment decisions  and  deny  the 
Court's  authority  In  cases  Involving  non- 
denomlnatlonal  prayers  In  the  public  schools. 

"The  letters  of  Cicero  breathe  the  purest 
effusions  of  an  exalted  patriot."  Jefferson 
wrote.  So  did  the  orations  of  the  last  Cicero. 
Everett  Dirksen.  He  loved  America,  loved  it 
absolutely.  His  patriotism  vras  manifested  in 
many  ways,  but  perhaps  no  more  clearly  than 
in  his  constant  forensic  struggle  to  make  the 
marigold  the  national  flower.  The  marigold, 
he  told  the  Senate,  has  a  "rugged  humUlty 
of  character;  and,  Uke  the  American  eagle 
and  the  American  flag,  {isj  an  exclusively 
American  emblem."  He  might  as  well  have 
been  describing  himself,  for  behind  the 
clouds  of  florid  verbiage,  there  was  a  rug- 
gedly humble  Senator  who  stood  exclusively 
for  American  interests.  For  that.  too.  we  who 
remain  behind  must  send  him  final  grati- 
tude, and  wish  him  every  success  as  he  de- 
livers the  votes  on  the  celestial  Senate  floor. 
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THE  ROLE  OP  THE  PRESIDENT  AND 
THE  CONGRESS  IN  THE  DETER- 
MINATION OP  MILITARY  STRAT- 
EGY—A REBUTTAL 

Mr.  GOLD"WATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  3,  during  deliberations  on  the 
pending  military  procuremen    measure. 


the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatpteld)  made  several  as- 
sertions relative  to  the  respective  roles  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  in 
the  area  of  military  affairs  which  I  be- 
lieve completely  misconstrue  the  well- 
established  doctrine  of  a  separation  of 
powers.  I  feel  that  if  the  implications  of 
the  contentions  set  forth  by  the  Senator 
in  his  remarks  are  brought  to  light,  he 
will  realize  that  these  concepts  have  no 
foundation  in  the  Constitution  or  in  his- 
torical practice. 

The  primary'  claims  developed  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  are  included  in  the 
following  quotations  from  the  Senator's 
speech. 

The  distinguished  Senator  stated: 

Congress— not  the  Pentagon — must  decide 
what  are  the  fundamental  threats  to  our  na- 
tional security  .  . 

Congress,  not  the  Pentagon,  must  Judge 
the  condition  in  our  world  and  determine  de- 
fense {XJllcies  that  are  an  appropriate  re- 
sponse. 

Congress,  not  the  Pentagon,  must  deter- 
mine the  size  of  our  militia  and  where  they 
should  be  placed  throughout  the  world. 

And  Congress,  not  the  Pentagon,  must  de- 
termine the  need  lor  new  weapons. 

In  summing  up  his  contentions,  the 
Senator  noted  in  passing  that  the  Chief 
Executive  has  a  role  in  the  shaping  of 
these  policies.  However,  the  Senator 
greatly  modified  his  recogtiition  of  this 
role  by  saying: 

But  the  Constitution  gives  fundamental 
responsibility  for  determining  our  defense 
posture  to  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  these 
statements  constitute  a  complete  mis- 
reading of  the  Constitution  as  interpreted 
by  all  constitutional  commentators  and 
by  the  highest  Court  of  our  country.  If 
there  is  one  doctrine  tliat  has  become 
quite  clear  as  a  constitutional  concept,  it 
is  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  gives  the 
fundamental  role  over  the  formulation 
and  conduct  of  military  and  foreign  af- 
fairs to  both  of  the  political  branches  of 
our  National  Government.  If  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  was  purporting  to  announce 
a  new  policy  which  he  would  wish  to 
guide  the  future  course  of  our  Nation  in 
this  area,  that  is  cme  tiling.  But  the  way 
the  Senator's  thoughts  were  presented, 
they  convey  the  appearance  of  erecting 
an  either-or  proposition.  On  the  surface 
of  the  words  he  has  used,  the  Senator 
seems  to  be  saying  that  it  is  a  settled 
matter  of  law  that  Congress  has  the  pre- 
eminent role  under  the  Constitution  for 
the  determination  of  our  military  and 
foreign  policies. 

Tliis  simply  is  not  so.  Since  the  foun- 
dation of  our  society  as  a  republic,  it  has 
been  increasingly  acknowledged  by 
writers  and  commentators  that  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  clearly  and  explicitly 
define  the  powers  of  the  President  vis-a- 
vis those  of  the  Congress  in  the  field  of 
military  and  foreign  affairs. 

A  survey  of  the  authorities  -Rill  clearly 
reveal  that  the  basis  for  this  concept  of 
shared  powers  has  been  completely  over- 
looked by  my  colleague  when  he  came  to 
listing  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
under  which  the  military  and  interna- 
tional relations  powers  are  allocated. 
\Vhile  it  is  true,  as  the  Senator  has  noted, 
that  the  Congress  has  the  power  to  pro- 
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vide  for  the  common  defense,  to  raise  and 
support  armies,  to  provide  and  maintain 
a  Navy  and,  indeed,  he  might  have  added 
to  declare  war  and  to  OMitrol  the  purse- 
strings,  these  powers  have  never  been 
construed  so  as  to  curb  or  cripple  the 
powers  of  the  President  in  the  field  of 
military  and  international  affairs. 

First,  the  Senator  has  failed  to  men- 
tion the  primacy  of  the  President  as  the 
representative  of  the  Nation  in  foreign 
relations.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  has  laid 
this  doctrine  down  in  broad  terms.  He 
did  this  first  in  a  speech  made  on  March 
7,  1800,  when  he  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  when  he  said : 

The  President  Is  the  sole  organ  of  the 
Nation  in  his  external  relations  and  its  sole 
representative  with  foreign  nations. 

This  doctrine  was  reaffirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1936  in  the  Curtiss- 
Wright  decision  where  the  Court  said : 

It  is  imp)ortant  to  bear  in  mind  that  we 
a<re  dealing  not  alone  with  an  authority 
vested  In  the  President  by  an  exertion  of 
legislative  power,  but  with  such  an  autiiority 
plus"the  v«ry  delicate,  plenary,  and  exclusive 
power  at  Mie  President  as  the  sole  organ  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national relations — a  power  which  does  not 
require  as  a  basis  for  this  exercise  an  act  of 
Congress. 

Second,  the  Senator  did  not  refer  to 
one  of  the  widest  powers  conferred  upon 
the  President  by  the  Constitution,  which 
Is  the  function  of  acting  as  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States.  This  power  is  specified  in 
article  n,  section  2  of  the  Constitution. 

Third,  there  is  a  whole  range  of  func- 
tions which  has  been  granted  to  the  Pres- 
ident under  the  first  sentence  of  article 
n  of  the  Constitution  which  states  that 
"the  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a 
President  of  the  United  States  of 
America."  This  declaration  has  been 
judicially  Interpreted  to  vest  in  the  Presi- 
dent all  the  executive  powers  of  a  sover- 
eign naticai  with  the  capacity  to  uphold 
the  rights  and  obligations  inferable 
under  the  law  of  nations. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  Constitution  treats  the 
powers  of  the  President  very  differently 
Irom  those  of  Congress.  For  while  the 
powers  of  Congress  are  expressly  enumer- 
ated and  limited,  we  have  ^ust  seen  that 
the  powers  of  the  President  are  outlined 
In  very  general  terms.  Professor  Corwin, 
who  Is  generally  noted  as  the  Nation's 
top  constitutional  authority,  says: 

Article  n  is  the  most  loosely  drawn  chapter 
of  the  Constitution. 

The  opening  clause  of  article  II  has 
likewise  been  looked  to  by  Alexander 
Hamlltion  who  first  elaborated  on  the 
conception  of  the  President's  role  in  in- 
ternational matters  as  being  a  dynamic 
and  positive  one  shared  with  the  legis- 
lative branch.  In  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
Gazette  of  the  United  States,  Hamilton 
presented  the  argument  that  the  Execu- 
tive has  the  right  to  determine  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Nation  though  it  may,  in  its 
consequences,  affect  the  power  of  the  leg- 
islature to  declai-e  war.  Hamilton  took 
the  view  that: 


The  legislature  Is  still  free  to  perform  Us 
duties,  according  to  its  own  sense  of  them; 
though  the  Executive  in  the  exercise  of  its 
Constitutional  powers,  may  establish  an 
antecedent  state  of  things,  which  ought  to 
weigh  in  the  legislative  decision.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  Executive  power  in  the  Constitu- 
tion creates  a  concurrent  authority  in  the 
cases  to  which  it  relates. 

Corwin  points  out  that  beginning  with 
the  First  Congress  there  have  been  two 
tendencies  in  constitutional  interpreta- 
tion to  which  Hamilton's  argument  has 
given  rise:  First,  that  of  regarding  the 
■'Executive  power"  clause  as  the  basis  for 
any  and  all  unassigned  powers  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs;  and  second,  that 
of  treatins  al!  Presidential  powers  in  the 
foreign  relations  field  a^  potentially 
policy-forming  power  and  constitution- 
ally independent  of  direction  by  Con- 
gress, though  capable  of  being  checked 
by  Congress. 

Both  tendencies  have  found  ample  il- 
lustration in  the  course  of  the  Nation's 
histoiT  from  Washington's  administra- 
tion to  tlie  present.  In  fact,  since  the 
Constitution  was  adopted  there  have 
been  more  than  125  incidents  in  which 
the  President,  without  congressional  au- 
tliorization,  and  in  the  absence  of  a 
declaration  of  war,  has  ordered  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to 
take  action  or  maintain  positions  abroad. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  most  numerous 
class  of  these  incidents  is  that  involving 
the  protection  of  American  property  or 
American  citizens  in  foreign  lands,  many 
of  them  have  not  been  concerned  with 
the  interest  of  individual  citizens  but 
with  the  general  defense  of  the  United 
States  or  the  protection  of  some  national 
securit>'  interest  or  some  concern  jf 
American  foreign  policy.  An  outstand- 
ing example  of  the  President's  use  of 
power  to  send  troops  to  outlying  areas  for 
the  defense  of  the  country  was  President 
Roosevelt's  action  in  1941  in  sending 
American  forces  to  Iceland. 

Not  only  do  numerous  precedents  of 
this  type  exist  which  indicate  the  true 
state  of  affairs,  but  in  the  terms  of  the 
present  world  setting  it  is  of  the  utmost 
significance  to  recall  that  the  President's 
authority  to  send  troops  abroad  may  be 
exercised  in  order  to  execute  a  treaty. 
During  the  course  of  deliberations  on  the 
bill  before  us  I  have  repeatedly  presented 
the  questions  of  this  Nation's  treaty  com- 
mitment* aroimd  the  world.  No  matter 
where  one  claims  the  initial  and  primary 
responsibility  lies  as  between  the  power 
of  Congress  and  the  President  concern- 
ing military  affairs,  no  one  can  deny  that 
the  two  political  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment have  acted  concurrently  in 
erecting  over  40  international  agree- 
ments under  which  this  Nation  is  obli- 
gated to  defend  and  protect  the  inde- 
pendence of  other  nations. 

Relative  to  these  commitments,  it  is 
pertinent  to  consider  a  fourth  constitu- 
tional doctrine  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  failed  to  observe. 
Of  course,  I  am  referring  to  the  fact  that 
article  II,  section  3  of  the  Constitution 
places  upon  the  President  the  duty  -o 
"take  cai'e  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed. "  As  we  all  know,  the  laws  of  the 


land  include  treaty  law  and  interna- 
tional law. 

Thus  the  highest  tribunal  in  this  land 
has  made  it  clear  that  the  duty  of  the 
President  includes  the  enforcement  of 
the  rights,  duties,  and  obligations  grow- 
ing out  of  our  international  relations  as 
well  as  our  domestic  affairs.  Further- 
more, this  same  case.  Cunningham 
against  Neagle.  stands  as  authority  for 
the  proposition  that  it  is  the  President 
him.self  who  may  make  his  own  reading 
of  international  law. 

In  short,  as  Corwin  has  put  It,  the 
President  may  make  himself  the  direct 
administrator  of  the  international  rights 
and  duties  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
what  are  adjudged  by  him  to  be  such, 
without  awaiting  action  either  by  Con- 
gress or  by  the  Court. 

Mr.  President,  the  upshot  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  Constitution  has  left  to 
the  judgment  and  wisdom  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  the  task  of  work- 
ing out  the  details  of  their  relationships 
in  the  direction  of  military  and  foreign 
affairs.  The  following  quote  fi-om  Pro- 
fessor Corwin  concisely  sums  up  the  way 
things  stand: 

Actual  practice  under  the  Constitution 
has  shown  that  while  the  President  is 
visually  in  a  position  to  propose,  the  Senate 
and  Congress  are  often  in  a  technical  position 
at  least  to  dispose.  The  verdict  of  history, 
in  short,  is  that  the  power  to  determine  the 
substantive  content  of  American  foreign 
policy  is  a  dl\ided  power,  with  the  lion's 
share  falling  usually  to  the  President, 
though  by  no  means  always. 

In  summary.  I  believe  it  is  correct  to 
conclude  that  the  Constitution  gives  both 
the  President  and  the  Congress  specific 
powers  in  the  military  and  foreign  rela- 
tions field.  Certainly  the  Congress  plays 
an  important  and  crucial  role  in  these 
areas,  but  m^  fundamental  objection  to 
the  doctrine  set  forth  by  my  fiood  friend 
from  Oregon  Is  that  his  remarks  have 
completely  missed  the  significant  role 
which  the  executive  branch  has  as  a  full 
partner  in  these  matters. 

Before  I  close.  I  would  wish  to  remind 
Senators  that  it  is  we  in  Congress  who 
have  passed  the  laws  imder  which  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  required  to 
take  the  essential  responsibility  to  serve 
as  the  civilian  unit  which  must  develop 
and  establish  a  comprehensive  program 
for  the  security  of  the  United  States.  The 
National  Security  Act  of  1947  and  subse- 
quent amendments  thereto  have  created 
a  whole  new  defense  organization  which 
is  designed  to  t>etter  equip  the  President 
to  develop  the  background  of  informa- 
tion and  obtain  the  balanced  advice  he 
requires  to  determine  military  and 
foreign  policies  within  a  unified  scheme 
of  national  goals  and  means. 

It  is  we  in  Congress  who  have  charged 
the  Pentagon  with  this  mandate.  I  ask 
Senators  to  refresh  themselves  by  re- 
reading the  terms  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Act.  I  would  ask  them  to  study  also 
the  provisions  of  this  law  which  estab- 
lishes the  National  Security  Council,  so 
that  the.v  will  be  aware  that  it  Is  the 
members  of  the  legislatm-e  who  have 
created  the  charter  under  which  this 
agency  is  "to  assess  and  appraise  the  ob- 
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jectlves,  commitments,  and  risks  of  the 
United  States  in  relation  to  our  actual 
and  potential  military  power,  in  the 
interest  of  national  security. " 

It  would  also  be  well  for  Senators  to 
take  a  fresh  look  at  the  provisions  of  law 
which  impose  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
the  duty  to  serve  as  "the  principal  mili- 
tary advisers  to  the  President,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Coimcil.  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defease."  It  was  Congress  that 
passed  the  law  thrusting  this  responsi- 
bility upon  the  Joint  Chiefs.  It  was  Con- 
gress which  went  further  and  ordered 
under  law  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  shall  pre- 
pare strategic  plans  and  provide  for  the 
strategic  direction  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Consequently,  regardless  of  how  one 
decides  the  constitutional  questions  in- 
volved, I  must  insist  that  the  statements 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  are  er- 
roneous insofar  as  they  can  be  construed 
to  mean  that  the  Chief  Executive  does 
not  share  with  Congress  the  fundamental 
obligation  to  determine  the  defense  pol- 
icies of  the  United  States.  Even  if  the 
unusual  constitutional  concept  proposed 
by  the  Senator  were  to  be  treated  as 
valid,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Congress  has 
created  the  executive  agencies  which  are 
charged  by  law  to  undertake  a  co-equal, 
if  not  the  initial,  responsibility  in  pro- 
\'iding  for  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

In  so  acting.  Congress  was  exercising 
good  wisdom  for  reasons  which  have  pre- 
vailed since  the  founding  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  John  Jay  who  observed 
in  the  Federalist  that  the  executive  pos- 
sesses great  inherent  strengths  in  the 
direction  of  foreign  relations:  the  unity 
of  the  office,  the  capacity  for  secrecy  and 
speed,  and  superior  sources  of  informa- 
tion. If  these  words  were  true  m  the  18th 
century,  how  much  more  are  they  rele- 
vant to  the  breathtaking  tempo  of  his- 
tory in  this  20th  century. 


poisons  our  relationships  and  thereby 
creates  conflicts  which  threaten  to  de- 
stroy our  civilization.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly the  gravest  sickness  infecting  our 
age.  The  dynamic  accomplishments 
which  could  result  from  a  unified  society, 
freed  from  prejudicial  attitudes,  are  thus 
denied  us.  Social  repression  has  created 
masses  of  people  imable  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  citizenship,  making  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  civilization  and  to  enjoy 
its  benefits.  Therefore,  an  equal  stand- 
ard of  human  rights  must  be  upheld 
throughout  the  world. 

Recognizing  these  principles,  human 
rights  conventions  were  written  which 
were  derived  from  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights,  as  a  common 
standard  of  achievement  for  all  peoples 
and  nations.  The  United  Nations  Con- 
ventions on  Genocide,  on  Forced  Labor, 
and  on  the  Political  Rights  of  Women, 
should  be  endorsed  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
as  representing  essential  legal  instru- 
ments for  establishing  equality  and  secu- 
rity for  all  persons. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 
RECOGNIZE  ONENESS  OP  MAN- 
KIND 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
greatest  challenge  to  our  time  is  the 
recognition  of  the  oneness  of  mankind. 
This  painful  but  inevitable  broadening 
of  each  man's  allegiance  from  his  own 
ethnic,  racial,  religious,  national,  cul- 
tural, and  economic  group  to  the  wider 
embrace  of  all  mankind  constitutes  the 
central  challenge — and  revolution — of 
our  time.  Every  person  is  affected  by  this 
revolution,  which  calls  for  changes  in 
the  provincial  attitudes  and  behavior  of 
all  the  people  in  the  world.  The  recogni- 
tion that  mankind  belongs  to  one  family 
brings  with  it  concordant  responsibilities 
to  respect  and  to  help  one  another  in 
every  way. 

Human  rights,  then,  are  not  the  ex- 
clusive prerogative  of  the  few.  to  be 
parcelled  out  at  the  discretion  of  human 
institutions.  Human  rights  belong  to 
everyone  and  are  inviolable.  All  persons 
of  whatever  sex,  race,  nationality, 
ethnic  group,  religion,  or  economic  class 
are  equal  in  essence  and  htmian  dignity. 

Discrimination  or  unjust  restriction 
against  persons  imder  whatever  pretext 


CIGARETTES  AND  ADVERTISING 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  an  inter- 
esting development  in  the  cigarette  con- 
troversy occurred  during  the  August 
recess,  and  in  case  some  of  my  colleagues 
may  have  missed  it.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  what  happened. 

On  August  29,  the  New  York  Times 
announced  that  it  was  completely  con- 
vinced of  the  validity  of  the  medical 
case  against  cigarette  smoking,  and  ef- 
fective January  1,  1970,  the  newspaper 
would  accept  cigarette  advertisements 
only  if  they  contained,  in  plainly  legible 
form,  the  liealth  warning  now  required 
by  law  on  cigarette  packages — 'Caution: 
Cigarette  Smoking  May  Be  Hazardous  to 
Your  Health."  In  addition,  the  news- 
paper announced,  it  would  require  that 
every  ad  disclose  the  tar  and  nicotine 
content  in  the  smoke  of  the  cigarette 
being  advertised. 

The  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  the 
Philip  Morris  Co..  and  the  American  To- 
bacco Co..  all  shortly  announced  that 
they  would  withdraw  cigarette  advertis- 
ing from  the  Times. 

Should  other  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines follow  suit,  I  am  sure  there  would 
soon  be  an  end  to  cigarette  advertising 
in  their  pages,  just  as  surely  sis  we  are 
now  assured  an  end  to  cigarette  adver- 
tising on  TV  and  radio  not  later  than 
September  1, 1970. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
heartening  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

CiGABZTTES     AND     .\DVERTISINC 

The  major  television  and  radio  networks, 
under  heavy  pressure  from  a  Senate  Com- 
merce subcommittee  to  stop  broadcasting 
cigsirette  advertising  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
have  rightly  raised  the  question  of  why  any 
Government -fostered  policy  in  this  field 
should  not  apply  equally  to  all  commumca- 
lions  media. 

We  share  the  belief  that  public  policy  in 
this  field  ought  to  be  uaiform,  even  though 


some  might  contend  that  the  immediacy  of 
TV  In  its  impact  on  youth,  plus  its  status 
as  a  regulated  indtistry  operating  under  Fed- 
eral license,  makes  special  treatment  ap- 
propriate. 

This  newspaper  has  repeatedly  set  forth 
its  conviction  that  the  medical  case  on  the 
perils  of  cigarette  smoking  has  been  proved. 
We  favor  a  legal  requirement  that  every 
pacicage  of  cigarettes  and  every  cigarette  ad- 
vertisement carry  a  strong,  explicit  and 
clearly  visible  warning  of  the  health  hazards 
founds  in  exhaustive  studies  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  other  impartial  research 
bodies — a  much  stronger  warning  than  the 
inadequate  one  now  required  only  on  packs. 

So  long  as  cigarette  sales  remain  legal, 
however,  it  would  be  contradictory  to  impose 
a  ban  on  all  sales  promotion  We  at  The  New 
York  Times  have  always  felt  an  obligation 
to  keep  our  advertising  columns  open  to  all 
comers,  refusing  ads  only  on  the  grounds  of 
fraud  or  deception,  vulgarity  or  obscenity 
and  incitement  to  lawbreaking  or  to  racial 
or  religious  hatred  In  pursuit  of  that  policy. 
The  Times  has  printed  many  advertisements, 
setting  forth  ideas  we  abhor  but  feel  no 
right  to  censor. 

We  recognize  that,  on  purely  health 
grounds,  an  argument  can  be  made  for  out- 
lawing cigarette  sales  altogether,  in  which 
event  any  advertising  would  be  out  of  order. 
However,  the  nation  s  dismal  experience  four 
decades  ago  with  the  Volstead  Act  prohibit- 
ing the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  rules  out 
optimism  that  a  coixstructlve  purpose  would 
be  served  by  a  comparable  statutory  prohibi- 
tion on  cigarettes  On  the  contrary,  the  proij- 
ablllty  is  that  it  would  merely  spawn  more 
law-defiance  and  a  host  of  tributary  evils. 

tJntil  Congress  decides  a  total  ban  Is  both 
necessary  and  enforceable,  adults  who  have 
been  thoroughly  Informed  on  the  dangers  in 
smoking  are  entitled  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  they  want  to  accept  those  risks  The 
important  thing  is  that,  in  making  that  deci- 
sion, they  should  know  that  the  price  may  be 
disease  or  early  death. 

In  line  with  these  beliefs  and  in  advance 
of  the  steps  we  hope  Congress  will  take  to 
establish  tighter  health  safeguards  by  law. 
The  Times  is  taking  voluntary  action  to  in- 
sure that  a  health  warning  accompanies  any 
cigarette  advertisements  it  carries.  ElTective 
Jan.  1.  1970.  this  newspaper  will  accept  ciga- 
rette ads  only  if  they  contain,  in  plainly 
legible  form,  the  statement  the  statutes  now 
require  on  cigarette  packages.  •'Caution:  cig- 
arette smoking  may  be  hazardous  to  your 
health.'  In  addition,  every  ad  must  include 
a  disclosure  of  the  tar  and  nlootlne  content 
in  the  cigarette  smoke.  { 


PROPOSED  APPOINTMENT  OF  DEAN 
BURCH  AS  CHAIRMAN  OF  FED- 
ERAL COMMUNICATIONS  COM- 
MISSION I 

Mr.  GOLDW.iTER.  Mr  President,  as 
most  Senators  know,  a  close  friend  of 
mine  who  was  a  former  political  adviser 
as  well  as  Republican  national  chair- 
man— Mr.  Dean  Burch — is  reportedly  in 
line  for  appointment  to  the  post  of 
Claairman  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  Mr.  Burch  is  emi- 
nently qualified  for  this  post.,  and  1  have 
urged  his  appointment  just  as  .strongly 
as  I  possibly  can  upon  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  an  announcement 
of  this  appointment  will  be  forthcoming 
shortly. 

As  with  all  such  appointments,  the 
newspapers  have  contained  considerable 
speculation  regarding  Mr.  Burch  s  prob- 
able    appointment.     Unhappily,     some 
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newspapers,  like  the  New  York  Times, 
have  seen  fit  to  question  Mr.  Burch's 
qualifications  editorially.  I  might  say 
that  any  appointee  who  formerly  was  as- 
sociated with  my  political  campyalgn  in 
1964  automatically  comes  'inder  attack 
from  the  left-wing  press  and  newspapers 
like  the  Washington  Post  and  the  New 
York  Times. 

Because  of  this,  Mr.  President,  I  take 
great  pleasure  at  this  time  in  placing  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  a  letter  to  the 
New  York  Times  which  was  published 
September  9  in  defense  of  Mr.  Burchs 
possible  appointment.  The  letter  was 
written  by  none  other  than  Mr.  Newton 
N.  Minnow,  who  was  Chairman  of  the 
FCC  in  the  Kennedy  administration.  He 
charges  the  New  York  Times  with  being 
"most  unfair  to  Mr.  Burch." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  Mr. 
Minnow's  letter  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dean   Burch    for   PCC 

...  Chicago,  III,, 

September  2,  1069. 
To  the  Editor: 

Your  Sept.  2  editorial  about  the  possible 
nomination  of  Dean  Burch  as  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  is 
In  my  Judgment,  most  unfair  to  Mr.  Burch. 

In  the  past  year  I  have  served  as  chairman 
of  a  special  commission  created  by  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Fund:  our  commission  has 
closely  examined  the  rising  costs  of  broad- 
casting in  political  campaigns.  My  colleagues 
are  Dean  Burch,  Alexander  Heard,  Robert 
Price,  and  Thomas  Corcoran. 

We  will  be  presenting  a  unanimous  report 
In  a  few  weeks  which  represents  some  serious 
suggestions  for  needed  reforms  In  political 
broadcasting. 

Mr.  Burch  and  I  are  of  opposite  political 
faiths.  In  our  close  work  together.  I've  ob- 
served his  unswerving  and  impartial  dedica- 
tion to  the  public  interest  in  all  our  delibera- 
tions. He  has  an  incisive  mind,  and  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  him  demonstrate  fairness 
and  courage. 

As  a  former  FCC  chairman  in  the  Ken- 
nedy Adminlstrar,ion.  I  find  nothing  in  Mr. 
Burch's  record  to  warrant  the  Times  critl- 
*cism.  The  PCC,  is  responsible,  as  The 
Tlmes's  properly  reminds  us,  for  measur- 
ing the  promise  and  performance  of  its  li- 
censees. I  regret  that  The  Times  seems  to 
have  prejudged  Mr.  Burch— in  advance  of 
either  his  promise  or  performance. 

Newton  N.  Minnow. 


OIL  IMPORT  PROGRAM 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  continuing  controversy  over  the  oil 
import  program,  much  has  been  said 
about  the  advantages  of  lower  oil  prod- 
uct prices  through  increased  use  of 
cheaper  foreign  oil. 

I  have  attempted  to  point  out  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  arguments  of  those  who  would 
have  us  lose  our  self-sufficiency  by  de- 
pendence on  what  could  well  prove  to  be 
some  very  unreliable  sources  in  this  un- 
stable world  of  ours.  Not  only  are  most 
of  these  sources  quite  shaky  politically, 
and  certainly  not  overly  sympathetic  to 
our  democratic  system  of  government, 
but  they  are  now  talking  openly  of  using 
oil  as  a  lever  to  influence  American  policy 
toward  the  Arabs.  I  need  not  remind  any 
Senator  of  the  attitude  of  the  United 
Arab    Republic's    President    Nasser    to- 


ward the  United  States  in  recent  years 
nor  his  open  alliance  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  July  of  this  year,  the  Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries,  of 
which  all  Middle  East  countries  are  mem- 
bers, met  in  Vienna  in  another  of  their 
frequent  get-togethers.  There  could  be 
but  one  purp>ose  for  such  an  organiza- 
tion, and  that  is  how  to  get  more  for  their 
petroleum  products,  and  the  importance 
of  petroleum  as  an  instrument  of  inter- 
national policy. 

In  view  of  U.S.  dependence  now  on  for- 
eign oil  and  oil  pioducts  for  some  25 
percent  of  total  requirements  and  mount- 
ing pressure  from  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  an  even  greater  rate  and  con- 
sequent dependence  on  foreign  oil,  we 
may  be  sure  the  members  of  the  OPEC 
were  not  talking  about  cutting  the  prices 
of  their  pfetroleum. 

The  Soviet  Union,  in  this  great  inter- 
national poker  game,  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  see  us  lose  our  stake  of 
domestic  sufficiency  through  dependence 
on  foreign  oil  and  then  see  us  black- 
mailed price  wise  or  have  the  rug  pulled 
out  from  under  us  by  cutting  off  Middle 
East  oil  entirely. 

This  prospect  should  and  must  be  an 
important  consideration  of  oil  import 
policy,  one  that  the  President  must  weigh 
carefully  before  making  any  drastic 
changes  in  th.e  present  oil  import  pro- 
gram. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
entitled  "Cairo  Hints  Oil  Pressure  To 
Alter  U.S.  Policy,"  published  recently  in 
the  Washington  Post,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  3.   1969) 

Cairo  HiN>rs  On-  Pressure  To  Alter  U.S. 

Policy 

Cairo.— Muhammed  Hassaneln  Heikal, 
Egypt's  leading  political  commentator  and 
confidant  of  President  Nasser,  says  the  entire 
Arab  world  should  put  pressure  on  the 
United  States  to  change  Its  Middle  East 
policy. 

"The  pressure  must  extend  to  the  actual 
and  practical  and  must  touch  the  sensitive 
nerves  whether  political,  economic  or  psy- 
chological," Heikal  wrote  Friday  in  his 
weekly  column  in  the  newspaper  Al  Ahram. 

"If  some  Arab  countries  have  exhausted 
their  means  of  pressure,  there  are  still  other 
Arab  countries  which  possess  a  big  reserve  of 
effective  means  of  pressure."  he  said. 

Heikal,  tije  editor  of  Al  Ahram.  often  re- 
flects official  thinking  in  his  weekly  columns. 
Diplomats  here  read  It  closely  for  clues  of 
Egyptian  policy. 

One  observer  here  said  the  "other  Arab 
countries  wbich  possess  a  big  reserve  of  ef- 
fective means  of  pressure"  is  a  reference  to 
Arab  oil-producing  states  who  could  use  oil 
as  a  lever  to  influence  American  policy  to- 
ward the  Arabs. 

The  observer  said  his  theme  of  Heikal's 
article  probably  parallels  a  position  Egypt  Is 
taking  in  the  current  round  of  talks  with 
other  Arab  governments. 

Heikal  charged  that  the  United  States  fol- 
lows a  policy  in  "opposition  to  the  existence 
and  security  of  the  Arab  nation,"  by  support- 
ing Israel. 

America  must  be  convinced,  he  said,  "even 
by  coercion  "  that  no  International  party  can 
choose  between  Israel  and  all  the  Arabs  and 
then  get  away  with  his  choice  "without 
punishment  ,to  his  essential  interests." 
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The  Arabs  must  also  "open  channels  o! 
communication  with  American  public  opin- 
ion." he  said. 

"Let  us  recall  that  the  Vietnamese  revolu- 
tion, for  example,  has  realized  .success  psy- 
chologically in  the  United  States"  which  is  of 
no  less  importance  than  the  military  aspects 
of  the  Vietnamese  war,  Heikal  said. 

"The  United  States,  despite  all  obstruc- 
tions, is  not  a  closed  area  in  the  face  of  in- 
telligent Arab  activity.  There  are  many  new 
forces  of  growing  influence  within  the  Amer- 
ican society,  and  we  should  not  leave  them 
without  establishing  an  illuminating  and 
created  dialogue  with  them." 

The  .\rabs  can  also.  Heikal  said,  "widen  the 
front  of  opposition  to  American  policy  "  in 
-Asia  and  Africa  and  "In  the  Islamic  world  in 
particular  " 

The  deterioration  of  Cairo's  American  re- 
lations has  been  matched  by  Egypt  and 
Russia  knitting  closer  lies.  Russia  is 
Egypt's  principal  arms  supplier,  the  reason 
for  better  relations  with  Russia,  Helkai  wrote. 

"There  can  be  no  balance  between  those 
who  stand  with  us  and  those  who  stand  with 
Israel,  between  those  who  supply  us  with 
arms  and  those  who  supply  Israel  with  arms 
and  between  those  who  support  our  view- 
point in  the  conflict  and  those  who  support 
Israel's." 


IDAHO'S    116TH   COMBAT   ENGI- 
NEERS RETURN   HOME 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  it  was  my  pleasure  to  participate 
in  ceremonies  welcoming  home  from 
Vietnam  the  116th  Combat  Engineer 
Battalion  of  Idaho's  National  Guard. 

Among  those  on  hand  to  greet  the  re- 
turning veterans  at  the  celebration  in 
Idaho  Falls  was  Gen.  William  West- 
moreland, now  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Ai-my.  In  recognition  of  the  battalion's 
high  standard  of  performance  in  Viet- 
nam, General  Westmoreland  conferred 
upon  it  a  Meritorious  Unit  Commenda- 
tion. 

Of  all  the  National  Guard  units  in  the 
United  States,  Idaho's  116th  was  one  of 
only  three — and  the  largest — to  be  called 
to  active  duty  in  the  Vietnamese  war. 
The  men  were  assigned  to  construction 
tasks  of  the  highest  priority,  such  as 
emergency  work  on  the  rapid  building 
of  roads,  airports,  and  bridges.  Their 
record  as  combat  engineers  prompted 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  E)efense  to 
observe  that  the  116th  was  one  of  the 
finest  militai-j'  Resen'e  units  he  had  ever 
seen.  He  wrote  in  a  letter  to  me: 

This  battalion  was  very  impressive  and  is 
a  great  credit  to  the  State  of  Idaho  and  to 
the  United  States. 

I  was  privileged  to  take  part  in  the 
welcoming-home  ceremonies,  not  only  in 
Idaho  Falls,  but  in  Orofino,  Rigby,  and 
Rexburg  as  well.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  my  i-emarks,  delivered  at  these 
observances,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  or  Senator  Frank  Church 
Once,  when  President  Kennedy  was  asked 
how  he  became  a  war  hero,  he  replied,  "It 
was  involuntary.  They  sank  my  boat.  " 

When  you  are  asked  how  it  happened  that 
you  came  to  flght  in  Vietnam,  with  equal 
candor  you  can  say,  "It  was  Involuntary. 
Idaho's  116th  Engineer  Battalion  got  called 
up- 
Well,  you  have  kept  a  proud  record  un- 
broken.  Prom   the   time   we  first   became   a 
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state,  Idaho's  National  Guard  has  actively 
taken  part  In  each  of  our  country's  wars — 
Including  even  the  Mexican  border  escapade 
in  purstilt  of  Pancho  Villa.  Wlienever  I  hear 
the  argument  made  in  Washington  that  the 
National  Guard  is  outmoded,  uuneeded,  or 
that  It  ought  to  be  dismantled,  the  combat 
history  of  Idaho's  National  Guard  makes  for 
a  highly  effective  rebuttal! 

So  I  deem  it  not  only  a  pleasure  but  a 
genuine  privilege  to  Join  with  your  families, 
neighbors  and  friends  in  welcoming  you 
home  again.  To  those  of  you  who  return 
disabled,  bearing  the  wounds  of  war,  med- 
ical care  and  compensation  will  be  provided 
by  a  grateful  government.  To  those  of  you 
needing  liome  financing,  or  seeking  to  fur- 
ther your  education,  there  will  be  available 
to  you  the  benefits  of  the  G  I  Bill  of  Rights. 
In  this  connection,  I  hope  we  can  win  ap- 
proval of  a  bill  I  am  sponsoring  in  the  Sen- 
ate, a  companion  measure  to  that  already 
introduced  in  the  House,  which  would  add 
your  training  time  to  tlie  period  of  your 
active  duty,  in  determining  your  over-all  en- 
titlement under  the  G.I.  Bill.  The  passage 
of  this  amendment  would  guarantee  treat- 
ment of  reservists  equal  to  that  accorded  all 
other  veterans  of  Vietnam. 

In  these,  and  other  ways,  we  try  to  show 
our  appreciation  to  you  who  have  gone  to 
war  and  now  come  home  again.  But  there 
Is  no  way  to  repay  the  men  who  won't  re- 
turn— the  men  for  whom  tlie  price  of  patri- 
otism was  life  itself. 

Six  men  of  your  battalion  were  killed  In 
Vietnam.  We  must  not  leave  them  nameless 
on  this  occasion: 

1st.  Lt.  Michael  G.  Brown.  St.  Anthony: 

Sgt    Conn  K,  Clark.  Rigby; 

Sp.  4  Michael  L.   Earp,   Grangeville: 

Sp.  4  Lonnie  H.  Hendrickson,  Orofino; 

Sp.  4  Gary  C.  Smith.  Pingre«:  and 

Sp.  4  Kenneth  W.  Young.  St.  Anthony. 

Let  us  remember  these  brave  men.  and. 
with  them,  the  many  other  young  men  of 
Idaho  who  have  fought  and  died  in  Viet- 
nam. May  their  names  be  inscribed  upon  our 
highest  role  of  honor,  for  they  form  part  of 
the  fallen  legion — which  now  numbers  nearly 
40.000  American  dead — in  this,  the  longest 
and   third   most   costly  of  our   foreign  wars. 

So  immense  is  the  price  we'\e  paid  in  blood 
and  treasure  that  I  wish  it  were  possible  to 
predict  how  and  when  this  war  will  end,  or 
what  it  is  that  we  shall  finally  gain  from  it. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  lesson  that  there  are  limits 
to  what  one  country  can  do  for  another, 
thai  the  survival  of  any  government  any- 
where depends,  ultimately,  upon  the  willing- 
ness of  its  own  people  to  rally  to  its  cause. 

Drawing  upon  our  somber  experience  in 
Vietnam,  a  new  American  President  is  now 
trying  to  fashion  a  new  American  policy  lor 
Asia.  It  is  a  policy  which  prescribes  against 
the  use  of  American  combat  troops  in  future 
wars  of  insurgency  in  distant  Asian  lands. 
As  for  external  aggression,  it  is  a  policy 
which  puts  it  up  to  the  nations  of  Asia  to 
assume  primary  responsibility  for  their  own 
defense.  For  my  pan.  having  long  advocated 
such  a  change  in  policy,  I  warmly  welcome 
it  now! 

In  the  face  of  these  developments,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  our  involvement  in  the 
Vietnamese  war  should  have  provoked  such 
deep  division  and  disagreement  among  our 
people.  Not  since  the  Spanish-American  War 
have  we  engaged  in  a  struggle  concerning 
which  the  American  people — both  in  and  out 
of  uniform — have  found  themselves  so  con- 
scientiously torn. 

This  was  not  the  case  in  the  two  World 
Wars,  nor  even  in  Korea.  We  who  fought  in 
those  wars  were  fortified  by  a  unanimity  of 
opinion  which  helped  to  lighten  our  load. 
That's  why  I  believe  you  men  of  the  U6th, 
together  with  all  other  American  veterans  of 
Vietnam,  are  deserving  of  special  praise.  You 
have  performed  your  duty  under  the  most 
trying  of  circumstances,  in  an  atmosphere 
clouded  with  controversy  and  doubt. 


But  the  duty  an  American  owes  his  coun- 
try rests  not  UF>on  the  supp>osition  that  our 
government  is  infallible,  or  that  our  people 
should  behave  as  puppets,  or  that  our  lead- 
ers are  gods. 

No,  the  duty  of  an  American  citizen  is 
based  upwn  his  belief  in  freedom,  and  upon 
the  recognition  of  his  obligation — so  long  as 
this  country  remains  a  sanctuary  of  free- 
dom—  to  respond  to  its  call  in  time  of  war. 

"We  must  meet  our  duty,"  said  Thomas 
Jefferson,  "and  convince  the  world  that  we 
are  just  friends  and  brave  enemies." 

You  of  the  116th  have  met  your  duty.  You 
have  proved  yourselves  worthy  of  your  pre- 
cious lieritage  as  free  citizens.  As  long  as 
each  new  generation  of  Americans  proves 
willing  to  serve  as  you  have  served,  respond- 
ing to  your  country's  call,  this  Republic  will 
endure. 

Proudly  we  welcome  you  home  again. 


CLARENCE  D  PALMBY  SPEAKS  ON 
SOYBEANS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Assistant 
Secretarv-  of  Agriculture  Clarence  D 
Palmby  has  served  the  American  farmer 
with  great  distinction  for  many  years, 
both  in  and  out  of  Government.  In  recent 
months,  he  has  performed  with  great 
ability  in  the  difficult  work  of  promoting 
our  agricultural  exports  around  the 
world. 

Recently.  Mr.  Palmby  spoke  at  the  na- 
tional convention  of  the  American  Soy- 
bean Association,  outlining  with  excel- 
lent judgment  and  wisdom  the  current 
situation  with  respect  to  this  important 
crop,  both  with  regard  to  exports  and 
the  work  being  done  to  expand  the  use 
of  soybeans. 

The  growth  of  soybean  production  in 
this  country-  has  to  a  large  extent  been 
made  possible  by  export  markets.  The 
export  market  for  soybeans  is  vital  to 
the  economy  of  many  States,  particularly 
in  the  Midwest  and  the  South.  Illinois 
alone  exports  more  than  S200  million  of 
soybeans  a  year. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Palmby's  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prodiction   and  WtoRUO  Sales  of 
U.S.    Soybeans 

(Remarks  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Clarence  D.  Palmby  at  the  49th  an- 
nual convention  of  the  American  Soybean 
Association.  Myrtle  Beach.  S.C.,  August  11, 
19691 

Tlie  soybean  is  a  typical  American. 
It  came  as  a  lonely  immigrant.  It  struggled 
In  obscurity.  It  was  joined  by  others  of  its 
kind.  It  crossed  with  other  Immigrant  strains. 
Slowly  It  began  to  thrive — to  succeed  in  its 
new  environment — to  become  a  part  of  the 
American  scene. 

Finally,  a  century  and  a  half  after  Its  first 
Introduction,  the  soybean  began  the  sudden 
expansion  that  has  made  It  the  second  rank- 
ing income  producer  among  cash  farm  crops. 
This  is  a  phenomenon  of  only  the  past  20 
years. 

In  1949.  we  harvested  10.5  million  acres  of 
soybeans  Within  a  decade,  that  figure  had 
doubled.  Within  a  decade  and  a  half,  it  had 
tripled.  And  this  year  farmers'  plantings  are 
a  record  42  4  million  acres  of  soybeans — four 
times  the  harvested  acreage  of  20  years  ago. 
It  took  a  while,  but  the  soybean  today  is 
about  as  American — or  as  Americanized — as 
you  can  get.  This  country  accounts  for  three- 
fourths   of   the   worlds   production.   We   ac- 


count for  about  90  percent  of  the  world  soy- 
bean trade. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  have  things 
all  our  own  way.  It  does  not  mean  that  we 
can  let  up  in  our  research,  our  cultural  w^ork. 
our  marketing  improvement,  our  export  pro- 
motion. Continued  growth  will  require  greater 
efficiency^ — and  bring  new  problem*. 

But  if  we  had  no  problems,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  this  49th  annual  convention. 
And  there  would  be  no  opportunity  for  iHe 
to  be  here  with  you. 

I  do  appreciate  the  invitation  to  be  on 
your  program.  The  "production  and  world 
sales  of  US  soybeans"  are  a  daily  concern 
with  me.  Secretary  Hardin  is  also  most  in- 
terested in  the  continued  growth  and  suc- 
cess of  this  remarkable  Industry.  He  sends 
you  his  best  wishes. 

Soybeans  have  played  a  very  interesting 
role  in  American  agriculture  the  past  decade 
and  a  half.  Here  was  a  commodity  that  an 
Investment  counselor  might  call  "a  growth 
stock."  A  farmer  who  needed  to  reduce  his 
planting  of  another  crop  might  turn  to  soy- 
beans and  share  in  this  market  growth 

There  is.  of  course,  an  Inverse  relationship 
between  the  rise  in  soybean  acreages  over 
the  past  15  years  and  the  decline  In  acre- 
ages of  feed  grains  and  cotton 

In  the  early  I950's.  farmers  were  harvest- 
ing around  80  million  acres  of  corn  for  all 
purposes.  In  comparison,  this  year's  harv- 
ested acreage  will  be  down  by  17  million 
acres. 

Oats  acreage  Is  down  bv  19  miltion  from 
1953. 

Cotton  acreage  to  be  harvested  Is  down  by 
some  13  million 

At  the  same  time  that  feed  grain  and  cot- 
ton acreages  have  declined,  soybean  acreages 
have  increased  by  28  million  acres  since 
1953.  This  by  no  means  tells  us  all  that  hap- 
pened in  those  years  of  radical  change,  but 
it  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  part 
that  soybeans  have  played  in  maintaining 
farm  Income. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  in  those  states 
where  soybeans  and  cotton  "overlap"  in  pro- 
duction area,  the  growth  in  soytjeans  has 
more  than  made  up  the  decline  in  income 
experienced  in  cotton  as  the  result  of  restric- 
tive programs  and  poor  crop  years.  And  of 
course  soybeans  have  become  a  major  source 
of  income  in  feed  grain  areas  as  well. 

So  it  is  plain  that  soybeans  have  been  a 
growth  factor  in  American  agriculture — es- 
pecially ill  the  past  10  to  15  years. 

Implicit  in  all  this  Is  the  existence  of  an 
expanding  market  for  U.S.  soybeans — espe- 
cially in  other  countries  It  is  true  that  uti- 
lization of  soybeans  in  this  country  lias  dou- 
bled since  1953,  but  this  increase  would  by 
itself  have  fallen  far  short  of  providing  a 
market  for  the  large  recent  crops. 

In  the  early  1950s,  we  were  producing 
around  300  million  bushels  of  soybeans  a 
year.  In  the  past  year,  we  produced  about  1  1 
billion  bushels  In  simple  round  numbers, 
this  is  a  growth  in  production  of  nearly  800 
million  bushels  in  15  years. 

U.S.  utilization  has  grown  steadily  during 
that  period.  Domestic  use  of  soybean  meal 
has  risen  from  5  million  tons  to  11  million 
tons.  In  terms  of  beans,  this  is  an  increase 
from  about  210  million  bushels  to  about  460 
million  bushels — a  rise  of  250  million.  This 
250  million  bushel  increase  in  domestic  use 
would  not  t)egin  to  absorb  a  production  in- 
crease of  800  million  buslieis. 

Meanwhile,  however,  we  were  able  to  build 
a  world  market  for  our  soybeans  and  prod- 
ucts— starting  almost  from  scratch.  In  1953. 
we  exported  only  40  million  bushels  of  soy- 
beans plus  an  amount  of  soybean  meal  equiv- 
alent to  2.8  million  bushels  of  beans  From 
that  low  level,  we  have  built  our  exports  to 
the  point  where  for  the  marketing  year  end- 
ing this  August,  we  will  have  exported  285- 
290  million  bushels  of  soybeans  and  another 
125  million  bushels  ir>  the  form  of  meal. 

If  you  combine  these  figures — ignoring  oil 
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exports  for  the  sake  of  simplicity — you  get  a 
total  export  of  410  million  bushels  and 
equivalent.  Compared  with  15  years  ago.  this 
1.-  an  additional  market  for  366  million 
'oushels  of  soybeans  produced  by  US.  farmers. 

Without  the  de  elopment  of  this  export 
market,  we  could  never  have  sustained  the 
kind  of  growth  that  we  have  seen  in  U.S  soy- 
beans Clearly  we  need  to  preserve  and  ex- 
pand this  market  If  we  are  to  have  a  con- 
tinuing large  and  growing  soybean  enterprise 
in  this  country 

It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  without  an 
export  market  for  soybeans  and  meal  we 
would  have  to  cut  back  production  around  40 
percent  Acreage  would  have  to  be  reduced 
below  25  million  acres.  Farmers'  returns  from 
soybeans  would  be  reduced  by  almost  a  bil- 
lion dollars. 

So  we  need  to  keep  In  mind  the  impor- 
tance, to  us.  of  the  world  soybean  market — 
particularly  Western  Europe.  Canada,  and 
East  Asia. 

Western  Europe  alone  takes  well  over  half 
of  our  soybean  exports. 

In  the  early  1950'3.  we  were  exporting  to 
Western  Europe  less  than  10  mlllloa  bushels 
of  soybeans  a  year.  In  1953,  we  shipped  15.1 
million  bushels  of  soybeans  and  a  very  small 
amoiint  of  meal — equivalent  to  165,000 
busbels  ot  iieans. 

U.S.  shipaaents  of  soybeans  climbed  steadily 
through  the  1950's  and  1960's  to  the  point 
where  we  exported  in  the  most  recent  mar- 
keting year  (1967-68)  some  147  million 
bushels  of  soybeans  to  Western  Europe.  This 
Is  almost  a  ten-fold  increase  in  15  years — fol- 
lowing closely  the  increased  use  of  soybeans 
In  those  countries.  Western  Europe  imported 
175  million  bushels  of  soybeans  from  all 
sources  in  1968,  with  85  percent  coming  from 
the  U.S. 

The  Increase  in  Western  Europe's  import  of 
U.S.  soybean  meal  has  been  more  spasmodic 
but  no  less  dramatic.  Starting  from  virtually 
nothing,  our  exports  of  meal  to  those  coun- 
tries began  to  move  up  in  the  middle  1950's, 
and  in  1967-68  reached  94  million  bushels. 

Here  again,  we  benefitted  from  a  growing 
market.  Western  Europe's  imports  of  soybean 
meal  from  all  sources  have  more  than  dou- 
bled In  this  decade  aione — now  amovinting  to 
the  equivalent  of  some  135  million  bushels 
of  beans. 

Asia  and  Oc>'anta  account  for  over  one- 
fourth  of  US.  soybean  exports. 

In  1953.  our  exports  of  soybeans  to  the 
Asiatic  area  stood  at  about  20  million  bush- 
els. We  shipped  less  than  a  million  bushels 
(785.000)  in  the  form  of  meal. 

By  last  year,  however,  the  volume  of  U.S. 
soybean  exports  to  Asia  and  Oceania  had 
grown  to  about  95  million  bushels.  Almost 
four-fifths  of  these  shipments  went  to  Japan. 
Japan  has  steadily  expanded  her  overall 
imports  of  soybeans — about  flve-fold  in  15 
years.  This  year,  she  will  have  imported  89 
million  bushels  from  all  sources,  with  the 
US.  supplying  82  per  cent. 

In  Asia,  we  have  not  had  the  kind  of 
growth  in  the  market  for  soybean  meal  that 
we  have  had  in  beans.  Japan  has  followed  a 
restrictive  soybean  meal  import  policy.  Nev- 
ertheless, in  1967-68,  we  exported  to  that 
area  a  quantity  of  meal  equivalent  to  abovit 
5  million  bushels  of  soybeans.  Taken  to- 
gether, US.  exports  of  soybeans  and  meal  to 
Asia  and  Oceania  have  expanded  flve-foid  in 
15  years. 

Thus  Europe  and  Asia  have  provided  out- 
lets for  a  steadily  expanding  vclume  of  U.S. 
soybeans.  This  is  true  primarily  because 
Japan.  Taiwan,  and  a  few  European  countries 
have  been  "growth"  markets  for  soybeans, 
and  tile  US.  hcis  been  dominant  supplier  to 
those  m.arkets — sharing  in  their  growth. 

World  customers  are  important  to  the 
American  soybean  producer.  They're  as  Im- 
portant as  the  day-to-day  production  de- 
cisions he  makes.  They're  as  important  as  the 
price  he  gets  for  his  crop.  Because,  In  a  very 


real  sense,  these  markets  determine  the  fu- 
ture of  his  business. 

In  this  connection,  I  was  glad  to  see  the 
recent  formation  of  the  American  Soybean 
Institute,  to  give  industry-wide  support  to 
world  market  development  I  understand 
that  the  first  contract  for  this  work  is  wtth 
the  ASA.  and  calls  for  the  expenditure  of 
SI. 6  million  over  the  next  two  years  The 
willingness  of  growers  to  assess  themselves 
in  order  to  support  this  work  Is  testimony  to 
their  concern  for  keeping  the  soybean  Indus- 
try healthy. 

Over  the  years.  Federal  farm  policies  have 
generally  favored  expansion  in  the  soybean 
market.  Tlius  they  have  encouraged— ^r  at 
least  not  (li.scouraged — the  continued  growth 
of  the  US.  soybean  industry.  Price  support 
has  been  set  at  levels  designed  to  encourage 
production  in  line  with  growing  demand,  to 
protect  farm  prices,  and  aid  the  orderly  mar- 
keting of  the  crops. 

The.se  oonslderatlons  are  not  always  easy 
to  keep  in  balance.  But  in  the  case  of  soy- 
beans. It  was  especially  Important  that  Fed- 
eral progrftms  not  be  used  to  push  prices  out 
of  line  with  competitive  products.  Soy- 
beans— because  of  their  varied  uses  as  oil  and 
meal,  as  human  food  and  llvestocK  feed,  and 
as  an  industrial  item — have  a  great  variety 
of  real  and  potential  competitors. 

If  prices  went  out  of  line,  the  users  of  soy- 
beans at  home  and  abroad  would  immedi- 
ately look  for  other  materials  that  could  be 
had  more  cheaply.  There  are  dozens  of  oil- 
bearing  materials.  There  is  an  increasing 
plethora  of  protein  supplements,  as  new  and 
exotic  sources  are  exploited  and  as  new  syn- 
thetics spring  forth  from  the  test  tube. 

But  for  n  long  time,  we  were  able  to  main- 
tain soybean  utllls^atlon  Just  about  neck- 
and-neck  with  production  Stocks  Just  about 
kept  the  pipeline  running  to  crushers  and 
exporters.  No  surpluses  accumulated  to 
threaten  prices  and  income 

Finally,  in  1966,  we  made  what  in  retro- 
spect must  be  considered  an  error.  The  fine 
balance  between  price  and  use  and  produc- 
tion of  soybeans  was  knocked  out  of  whack 
by  a  rise  in  the  price  support  level — from 
32.25   to   .$2.50   a   bushel. 

The  price  farmers  got  in  the  market  for 
the  1966  crop  went  up.  too.  But  not  all  of 
the  beans  in  the  1966  crop  were  used  in  the 
1966-67  merketing  year.  Stocks  accumulated, 
and  prices  fell  In  the  market — to  below  the 
support  level. 

Looking  back  from  where  we  are  now,  we 
can  see  the  result  of  the  higher  price  sup- 
port level  that  was  in  effect  in  1966,  1967 
and  1968.  It  was  to  artificially  price  soy- 
beans out  of  an  expanding  market  situation 
and  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  soybean 
farmer's  competitors — both  here  and  abroad. 

For  example,  it  gave  a  price  advantage  to 
Imported  fishmeal — a  protein  product  which 
has  now  cut  rather  sharply  into  the  demand 
for  soybean  meal  in  this  country.  Last  year, 
fishmeal  imports  replaced  approximately  750 
thousand  tons  of  soybean  meal  equivalent. 

Another  competitor  which  benefitted  from 
our  non -competitive  pricing  was  the  syn- 
thetic— urea — which  is  adapt£«6le  to  rumi- 
nant feeding.  Last  year,  urea  replaced  at 
least  750  thousand  tons  of  cottonseed  and 
soybean  meal  equivalent  in  beef  cattle  ra- 
tions and  some  additional  tonnage  in  dairy 
cattle  rations. 

Together,  urea  and  Imported  fishmeal  re- 
placed a  million  and  a  half  tons  of  U.S.  soy- 
bean meal — depriving  U.S.  farmers  of  out- 
lets for  about  70  million  bushels  of  soy- 
beans. Sonae  of  this  replacement  might  have 
come  anyway,  but  our  pricing  policies  have 
Intensified  it. 

Meanwhile,  production  of  soybeans  Is  ris- 
ing in  a  number  of  countries,  and  U.S.  ex- 
ports have  leveled  off. 

World  production  was  up  7  percent  in 
1968 — a  new  all-time  high.  This  was  prin- 
cipally a  result  of  the  large  U.S.  crop,  but  a 
number  of  smaller  producers  harvested  rec- 


ord crops  Brazil,  the  largest  producer  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  except  for  the  U.S.,  Is 
now  harvesting  a  record  crop.  The  outlook 
for  Mainland  China,  the  other  Important 
world  producer,  Is  reported  to  be  fairly  good. 
The  effect  of  non-competitive  pricing  is 
well  Illustrated  in  what  has  happened  to 
the  export  market  for  soybean  oil.  which 
has  been  particularly  vulnerable  to  Inroads 
from  sunHower  oil.  Total  U.S.  exports  of 
soybean  oil  have  flattened  out  in  the  last  3 
years  In  1966.  exports  amounted  to  1.105 
million  pounds.  Exports  fell  off  to  993  million 
pounds  in  1967  and  950  million  pounds  in 
1968.  About  90  percent  of  the  oil  exports 
moved  under  PL.  480  programs  in  1968. 

The  shrinkage  has  occurred  in  exports 
bought  by  countries  able  to  pay  dollars  and 
thus  to  choose  the  kinds  and  sources  of  oil 
they  will  buy.  In  1960  through  1965,  European 
Importers  could  buy  soybean  oil  In  the  U.S. 
for  considembly  less  than  they  could  buy 
either  soybean  oil  or  sunflower  oil  in  Europe. 
In  1966.  however,  this  margin  disappeared, 
and  we  can  see  the  result. 

The  fact  Is  that  importers  are  willing  to 
pay  prices  that  go  up  and  down  with  the 
world  market.  But  when  we  set  our  price 
support  at  levels  that  cause  our  product  to 
be  above  the  world  price,  their  reaction  is 
simple:  They  buy  from  other  sources,  and 
we  lose  customers.  The  other  thing  that 
happens  is  that  we  become  an  underwriter 
for  any  world  surplus,  providing  the  world's 
only  home  for  excess  supplies. 

We  have  observed  both  of  these  conse- 
quences from  the  price  support  action  taken 
in  1966.  And  without  increased  shipments 
under  Government  programs  (PL.  480)  our 
oil  exports  could  not  have  been  maintained 
even  at  the  flattened-out  level  of  the  past 
three  years. 

With  this  weakness  in  oil  dem^and.  any 
new  threat  to  the  demand  for  meal — by  a 
new  competitor,  perhaps,  such  as  the  pro- 
tein yeast  product  made  from  petroleum  by- 
products— could  bring  serious  consequences 
to  the  export  market  for  U.S.  soybeans.  Petro- 
leum and  chemical  companies  all  over  the 
world  iu-e  working  on  this  product  and  on 
other  synthetic  proteins. 

Within  this  background,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  had  to  make  a  decision  this 
past  spring  as  to  the  price  support  level  for 
the  1969  crop  of  soybeans.  We  had  to  decide 
whether  to  continue  a  price  support  level 
that  jeop.irdlzed  markets  at  home  and 
abroad — or  to  resume  a  price  relationship 
that  would  permit  growth. 

You  know  what  the  decision  w.xs.  It  was 
made  in  the  longer-term  interest  of  the  soy- 
bean farmer.  It  was  based  on  our  Judgment 
that  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  soybeens 
be  price  competitive  at  home  arid  in  the 
world. 

We  must  not  Jeopardize  an  export  market 
that  is  essential  to  the  future  of  our  soy- 
bean enterprise  as  it  now  exists.  We  must 
not  risk,  for  an  Illusory  .short-run  gain,  the 
substantial  destruction  of  an  Industry  that 
has  been,  and  should  be.  so  much  a  growth 
factor  in  .\merican  agriculture. 

Thus  we  mvist.  by  every  means  within  our 
control,  work  to  make  and  keep  our  soy- 
beans and  soybean  products  competitive  in 
price,  quality  and  availability.  Further  im- 
provement in  efficiency  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance. 

There  are  problems,  of  course,  over  which 
we  have  no  control.  One  of  these  is  the  pro- 
posal now  before  the  European  Economic 
Community  to  Impose  an  internal  consump- 
tion tax  of  $60  per  metric  ton  on  vegetable 
and  marine  oils  and  $30  per  ton  on  oil  cakes. 
These  proposals  could  very  definitely  work 
to  the  detriment  of  U.S.  exports  of  soybeans 
and  prodticta.  They  were  presented  to  the 
EEC  Council  of  Ministers  by  the  ElEC  Com- 
mission. So  far,  this  proposal  has  not  been 
approved  by  the  Council  for  ratification  of 
the  six  governments.  The  U.S.  Government 
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and    the    soybean   Indxistry    have    registered 
strong  protest  against  the  proposal. 

This  type  of  protectionist  action  has  be- 
come altogether  too  common  in  the  world — 
and  such  a  proposal  by  the  Common  Market 
is  highly  disappointing  to  our  Government 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Obviously,  protectionism — whether  in  the 
form  of  tariffs,  quotas,  or  some  other  arti- 
ficial barrier — works  directly  to  reduce  and 
discourage  the  sale  of  U.S.  commodities  in 
customer  countries.  But  protected  high 
prices  within  those  countries  also  reduce 
consumer  demand,  and  thus  limit  the  total 
utilization  or  consumption  of  the  products 
involved. 

The  Common  Agricultural  Policy  of  the 
EEC  is  essentially  a  protectionist  policy.  It 
fosters  prices  within  the  Common  Market 
that  are  unrelated  to  prices  in  other  trading 
countries.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot 
foresee  any  reversal  of  this  trend  any  time 
soon. 

Some  leaders  in  the  EEC  envision  a  larger 
Community  in  the  not  too  distant  future — 
one  that  Includes  the  original  "six"  plus  the 
United  Kingdom,  Ireland,  Denmark.  Norway, 
and  probably  Spain  and  Portugal.  Full  mem- 
bership for  Greece  would  also  be  a  part  of 
this  larger  Europe. 

European  agriculturalists  appear  eager  to 
welcome  these  additional  countries.  And.  for 
the  most  part,  they  foresee  that  an  enlarged 
Eitrope  would  follow  an  agricultural  policy 
similar  to  the  present  one. 

If  there  is  one  thing  to  be  learned  from 
all  this  it  is  that  American  agriculture 
should — as  they  sometimes  say  in  baseball — 
"stay  loose  and  play  back  on  the  grass."  It's 
important  that  we  not  be  wedded  to  positions 
and  policies  of  the  past  It's  important  that 
we  stay  fiexlble  in  an  era  when  change  may 
come  suddenly.  It's  important  that  we  main- 
tain our  ability  to  compete. 

This  might  be  called  the  "era  of  the  sub- 
stitute." As  our  technology  gets  closer  to 
the  very  sources  of  life — as  it  pries  more 
closely  into  the  ultimate  structure  of 
things— there  will  hardly  be  anything  that 
can't  be  substituted — complete  with  odor 
and  taste. 

And  this  isn't  all  bad.  Electricity  substi- 
tutes for  kerosene.  The  tractor  substitutes 
for  the  mule.  Penicillin  substitutes  for  the 
mustard  poultice. 

No  product — no  group^has  a  lock  on  the 
future. 

Soybeans  are  famed  as  the  "miracle  crop." 

The  chemical  companies  have  their  "mira- 
cle fibers." 

TTie  corner  pharmacy  dispenses  "miracle 
drtigs." 

But  the  age  of  miracles  has  not  passed. 
Today's  miracle  fiber  is  itself  subject  to 
obsolescence  as  new  miracles  come  out  of 
the  bottle. 

Today's  miracle  drug  gives  way  to  potions 
that  are  still  newer  and  more  powerful. 

Today's  miracle  crop  can  find  itself  com- 
peting with  new  products  fresh  out  of  the 
laboratory — or  old  products  newly  treated 
o-  newly  processed. 

You  can't  preserve  the  past — or  even  the 
present.  What  you  can  do  is  look  to  the 
future  with  products  that  are  as  competi- 
tive as  you  can  possibly  make  them — in 
quality,  in  suitability,  in  availability,  and 
in  price. 

Soybeans  have  been  a  "growth  stock"  in 
agriculture  and  I  am  convinced  that  we 
have  the  imagination  and  the  determina- 
tion to  keep  them  in  the  forefront  of  Amer- 
ican farm  progress.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  be  realistic  in  dealing  with  problems 
as  they  come. 

We  are  fortunate  in  this  country — in  be- 
ing able  to  produce  beyond  our  needs.  At 
the  same  time,  this  excess  capacity  tends 
to  depress  prices  for  farm  products.  This 
Is  a  major  problem. 

The  producer  will  be  the  "key  man"  as 
soybean  production  becomes  more  and  more 


efflcient  As  always,  most  of  these  efficiency 
gains  will  be  passed  on  to  consumers.  But 
sound  farm  program  policies  can  help  soy- 
bean producers  to  retain  some  of  these  gains 
and  thus  to  obtain  a  fair  income  within  the 
total  US  economy. 

This    Is   our    goal    in    the    Department    of 
Agriculture. 
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OIL     POLLUTION     IN     THE     SANTA 
BARBARA   CHANNEL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
citizens  of  Santa  Barbara  have  not  given 
up  their  crusade  to  extricate  their  beau- 
tiful ocean  ciiannel  from  the  .sickening 
oil  slick  which  continues  not  only  to  k>e- 
foul  their  beaches  but  also  to  betray 
their  confidence  that  public  opinion  can 
affect  Government  policy. 

For  the  people  of  Santa  Barbara,  as 
for  far  too  many  Americans,  pollution  is 
more  than  a  dirty  word.  Pollution  is  for 
them  the  ofTal  on  their  front  porch.  They 
want  it  cleaned  up  and  kept  cleaned  up. 
They  want  an  end  to  oil  drilling  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  channel. 

Last  month,  two  excellent  feature 
stories  on  Santa  Barbara  appeared  in 
California  newspapers. 

Marie  Ridder.  of  the  Long  Beach  Press 
Telegram,  and  James  Wrightson .  of  the 
Sacramento  and  Fiesno  Bees,  both  wrote 
with  sympathetic  insight  of  the  hopes 
and  frustrations  of  this  beleaguered 
stretch  of  California's  coastline. 

Unfortunately.  Mrs.  Ridders  predic- 
tion that  my  bill.  S.  1219,  to  end  Santa 
Barbara  channel  drilling  would  be  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has  not  yet  come  true. 
However,  I  remain  hopefu'  that  Senators 
will  come  to  agree  with  me  that  the  need 
to  prevent  environmental  pollution  is 
more  important  than  extracting  oil  from 
the  Santa  Barbara  channel  flfoor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From    the    Long    Beach    (Calif  )     Press 

Telegram.  Aug.  11,  1969] 

Crude    Is    the    Word    for    Wh.\t    Happened 

TO  Paradise 

(By  Marie  Ridder) 

Santa  B.\rbara. — A  walk  on  the  beach, 
one's  feet  are  covered  in  black  slime:  oil.  A 
fishing  trawler  lies  quietly  in  the  harbor,  its 
nets  carefully  colled  on  deck.  "We  can't  put 
'em  out  anymore,"  says  the  captain:  oil.  A 
young  California  sea  lion  lies  flacsid  in  the 
shallow  waters   near  shore,  sick:   oil. 

Lovely  Santa  Barbara — "We  used  to  think 
of  our  town  as  the  best  in  the  world,  "  says 
Hal  Beveridge.  vice  president  of  General  Re- 
search Corp.  "Its  sheer  beauty  brought  us 
here;  special  kind  of  paradise,  mountains. 
clear  air  and  clear  ocean.  Many  of  us  could 
make  more  money  elsewhere  but  we  chose  to 
come  here." 

Naturalist  and  writer  Richard  Smith  says, 
"I  brought  my  family  to  Santa  Barbara  15 
years  ago.  I  came  here  on  a  dream,  the  wild- 
ness  of  the  mountains,  the  accessibility  of 
the  sea.  the  empathy  of  the  people.  I  valued 
quality  of  life  more  than  a  high  salary." 

Since  9:30  on  January  28.  1969,  Richard 
Smith  has  had  very  little  time  for  quality  of 
living.  He.  like  most  Santa  Barbarans,  has 
spent  his  life  combatting  oil — on  the  giant 
rocks  that  line  the  city's  shore,  on  the 
beaches,  wiped  off  on  clothes,  coating  birds 
and  fish,  its  all-pervading  odor  reaching 
street  corners,  shopping  center  and  home. 


On  that  day  six  months  ago  the  ocean 
boiled  and  bubbled  with  a  vast  leak  from 
Union  Oil  Co.'s  fifth  drill  on  Platform  A 
square  in  the  middle  of  Santa  Barbara 
Channel.  In  10' j  days  a  quarter  of  a  million 
gallons  of  crude  oil  spewed  into  tlie  channel, 
according  to  Union  Oil  estimates.  Other  es- 
timates put  the  figure  at  10  times  that 
amount 

Reporter  Bill  Downry  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
News  Press  recalls  that  first  day.  "The  beach 
was  all  tar.  the  sea  a  flat  dark  mud  color  It 
was  silent.  No  birds  were  visible.  Just  a  mo- 
lasses-like  covering  of  the  beach  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see." 

Another  observer  remembers  thinking. 
"Now  I  know  what.  Hell  on  earth'  means." 
The  newspaper  editorialized,  'Men.  women 
and  children  cried.  The  traumatic  impact 
cannot  be  conveyed  " 

The  oil  blowout  and  the  subsequent  con- 
tinual leakage  comes  from  an  offshore  well 
leased  by  the  federal  government  to  Union 
Oil.  The  leak  comes  from  Platform  A.  the 
first  rig  in  the  channel  of  a  proposed  114  be- 
longing to  26  different  oil  companies.  The 
initial  leak  was  capped  on  Feb  8.  but  sub- 
sequent fissures  have  opened  through  the 
ocean  floor.  Drilling  was  stopped  only  briefly. 
Both  drilling  and  leaking  have  resumed, 
daily.  Six  months  after  the  initial  tragedy 
Fritz  Springman.  public  relations  manager 
for  Union  Oil  comments.  'What  can  I  say? 
I  wish  the  damned  thing  (the  leakage)  would 
stop." 

"Santa  Barbara,"  says  Smith,  "had  been 
conducting  a  campaign  to  keep  the  govern- 
ment from  leasing  for  years  Both  the  city 
and  the  county  governments  had  requested 
that  the  federal  government  keep  the  chan- 
nel clear  as  geolopst  and  oceanographers 
have  always  known  the  Repetto  Corridor, 
our  channel,  has  an  unstable  floor.  But  be- 
fore it  happened  there  were  simply  not 
enough  people  concerned  to  be  of  influence" 

On  February  6,  1968.  the  federal  govern- 
ment sold  nine  square  mile  leases  to  private 
oil  companies  for  603  million  dollars  Each 
resident  has  a  different  comp.-rlson.  "That 
pittance  woudn't  cover  a  day  in  Viet  Nam," 
said  one.  "It  would  hardly  buy  a  cornerstone 
for  a  government  building  in  Washington." 
says  another. 

ironically  part  of  the  sum  paid  Stewart 
Udall.  Johnson's  conservationist  secretary  of 
interior,  was  to  be  used  by  the  National  Park 
Service  for  wild  life  preservation.  Udall  has 
characterized  his  Santa  Barbara  decision  "as 
my  own  Bay  of  Pigs   " 

Republican  Congressman  Charles  Teague 
of  Santa  Barbara  and  Democratic  Senator  A\- 
len  Cranston  have  both  Introduced  bills  to 
ban  the  drilling.  Republican  Senator  George 
Murphy,  along  with  Teague  has  Introduced 
an  alternative  bill  to  exchange  the  Santa 
Barbara  oil  leases  for  Navy  held  ones  at  Elk 
Hill. 

The  Cranston  Bill,  recently  modified  in 
committee  to  "stop  current  drilling  until 
further  study,"  is  expected  to  go  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor  this  week. 

Cranston  says,  "The  oil  In  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel  should  be  considered  an  oil 
reserve  to  be  used  when  needed  In  case  of  a 
national  emergency.  Quite  factually  the 
United  States  does  not  need  that  oil  now. 
Oil  is  a  diminishing  resource  we  should  re- 
serve as  much  as  we  can.  As  time  goes  by 
methods  of  drilling  off  shore  oil  will  improve. 
In  the  future  technology  may  find  a  way  of 
getting  the  oil  without  endangering  the  en- 
vironment— without  playing  Russian  roulette 
with  California's  magnificent  beaches  and 
marine  resources." 

Senator  Cranston's  concern  for  the  beaches 
and  the  ocean  Is  echoed  by  the  businessmen 
of  Santa  Barbara.  Oil  brings  no  revenue  to 
Santa  Barbara.  Tourists  do.  Director  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  C.  S  Lowtv  points 
out  sourly,  'Tourism — downtown  Santa  Bar- 
bara's Number  One  Industry — is  off  more 
than  a  third  in  these  peak  summer  months" 
Describing  himself  as  a  man  caught  between 
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the  devil  and  the  deep,  Lowry  says,  "We  want 
oil  out  but  we  don't  want  to  give  the  Impres- 
sion that  Santa  Barbara  has  nothing  left 
for  the  tourist.  The  mountains  are  fine,"  he 
adds  wistfully. 

Lowry  has  incurred  much  local  criticism  by 
.^pansorlng  ads  financed  by  the  Union  OH 
Co.  that  show  bikini  clad  girls  playing  ball 
on  the  beaches.  The  legend  below  reads, 
"People  are  relaxing,  strolling  on  our 
beaches."  Lowry  points  out  that  there  is  no 
mention  of  swimming. 

"They  should  show  beach  walkers  doing 
the  Union  Oil  dance,"  scoffed  a  citizen  look- 
ing at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ad.  The 
choreography  for  this  Is  a  frantic  scraping 
of  oil  from  feet  while  simultaneously  rub- 
bing detergent  on  a  tarred  bathing  suit. 

This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Union  OH 
has  done  a  massive  Job  of  cleaning  up.  It  Is 
a  picture  out  of  Kafka — oil  drifting  in,  its 
target  of  the  day  a  whim  of  wind  and  tide, 
while  men  cope  with  the  enormity  of  clean- 
ing nature,  sandblasting  coastal  rock,  bull- 
dozing miles  of  sand. 

"Anyway,"  says  Smith,  "as  soon  as  they 
ge:  one  beach  clean  oil  appears  on  ano'.he' 
from  another  hemorrhage  in  the  ocean  floor." 

Much  of  the  damage  is  Invisible.  "Impossi- 
ble to  determine,"  says  Norman  Sanders.  Unl- 
verstty  of*  Santa  Barbara  geologist.  "How 
does  -tsne  irainediately  determine  what  hap- 
pens to  sea  animals  that  used  to  feed  on 
lichens,  mussels  and  barnacles  that  grew  on 
rocks  that  are  now  either  oil-covered  or  sand- 
blasted? It  takes  a  lobster  ten  years  to  ma- 
ture. We  wont  know  for  years  if  lobsters 
being  spawned  now  have  been  able  to  find 
sustenance.  We  cannot  know  immediately 
what  breaks  there  are  in  the  food  chain  or 
how  profound  the  influence  has  been  on  the 
ecology.  We  do  know  there  is  no  phosphor- 
esence  In  the  sea.  Much  of  the  ocean  appears 
to  be  dead.  We  do  know  that  ^ills  no  longer 
Ry  over   the  harbor." 

Commercial  fisherman  Red  Allen  knows 
that  fishing  is  bad  "The  anchovies  didn't 
come  in  this  year  Barracuda  and  sea  bass, 
top  water  flsh.  can't  be  hau!ed  as  the  oil 
ruins  the  nets." 

University  biologists  know  that  the  seals 
are  hurt.  Naturalist  Smith  says.  "Seals  Iden- 
tify their  young  by  smell  When  a  pup  smells 
only  of  oil  Its  mother  rejects  It.  It  starves  to 
death.  Oilcoating  a  seal,  moreover,  changes 
its  body   temperature,   causing  pneumonia." 

All  these  things  are  known  but  the  citi- 
zens of  Santa  Barbara  feel  that  the  United 
States  government  is  turning  a  deaf  ear.  The 
Navy,  which  controls  San  Miguel  Island — a 
seal  refuge — denies  chat  the  seals  are  dying. 
Even  friendly  fish  and  wildlife  employees  are 
mum  these  days  Oil  along  with  parks  and 
wildlife  refuses  belong  to  the  Department  of 
Interior  Most  frequently  heard  is  the  crack, 
"We  can  send  men  to  the  moon  but  we  can't 
stop  an  oil  leak," 

Architect  Robert  Can  says,  "The  oU  leak 
has  h.ad  two  effects  on  Santa  Barbarans, 
They  have  become  more  active  citizens  with 
a  common  goal  and  concurrently  they  have 
lost  f,iith   iu  the  federal  government." 

Within  days  of  the  flrst  leak  an  organiza- 
tion was  formed  wiih  tlie  Initials  GOO — get 
oil  out.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  100.000 
signatures  had  been  acquired  on  a  paper  a 
half  mile  long.  Among  the  many  offers  of 
help  was  one  from  John  Bougay,  president 
of  the  California  Thrift  and  Loan  who  do- 
nated 1  per  cent  of  the  bank's  total  income 
during  the  month  of  July  to  the  city  to  use. 
".^  it  sees  he,  to  help  get  rid  of  oil." 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  California's  Santa 
B.ir'oara  branch  have  volunteered  to  do  every- 
thing from  cleaning  birds  to  research  to  back 
the  city's  case. 

Much  of  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  gov- 
ernment is  the  consequence  of  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  DuBridge  panel.  A  presi- 
dential panel,  it  reached  tile  conclusion  that 
the  best  way  to  stop  the  leak  is  to  drill  addi- 


tional wellB  In  the  hope  of  draining  the  res- 
ervoir In  the  Repetto  Corridor.  Santa  Bar- 
bara harbor  would  be  thick  with  oil  plat- 
forms. Estimates  on  how  long  it  would  take 
to  drain  the  channel  leaks  vary  from  be- 
tween 10  and  a  hundred  years. 

The  Department  of  Interior  is  studying  the 
DuBridge  report.  A  spokesman  for  the  depart- 
ment acknowledged  that  citizens  were  Justi- 
fied in  characterizing  the  48-hotir  study — 
Involving  only  Union  Oil  geologists  and  US, 
Geological  Survey  perscnnel-^as  "cursory." 

"We  aren't  making  a  final  decision  yet.  We 
are  looking  Into  ways  of  sealing  the  leak, 
controlling  the  current  seepage." 

"We  don't  like  any  of  this  any  better  than 
the  people  of  Santa  Barbara  do,"  said  the 
official.  "But  no  answer  is  simple.  If  we  de- 
cide to  terminate  the  leases  we  are  without 
legal  pcecedents.  How  do  we  determine  com- 
pensation to  oil  companies?  Do  we  re-lm- 
burse  their  explorations?  Do  we  try  to  deter- 
mine their  future  profits?  No  oil  company 
has  ever  been  told  before  that  it  can't  drill. 
We  are  in  uncharted  territory  that  could 
cost  bllUoias  of  dollars." 

"The  Miirphy  bill  for  example  would  seem 
to  offer  a  sensible  way  out,  exchange  one 
known  oil  field  for  another.  But  tracing  our 
offshore  oil  problems  all  the  way  back  to  the 
Tea  Pot  Dome  scandal  we  can  see  that  the 
allocation  of  the  Santa  Barbara  leases  among 
these  26  companies  would  be  hard  to  dupli- 
cate. Standard  Oil  acquired  many  Elk  Hill 
rights  bacH  In  1925   " 

"Whatever  we  do  we  must  be  aware  that 
this  is  Just  the  beginning.  There  is  a  lot  of 
off-shore  oil.  We  have  to  decide  what  priori- 
ties to  givp  not  only  in  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel  btit  everywhere." 

A  greylag  gentleman,  martini  in  hand, 
gazed  across  the  yacht  harbor  to  the  hobgob- 
lin like  structures.  Platforms  A  and  B.  "I'm 
many  years  past  30,"  he  remarked.  "I  am  a 
Republican.  But  I  want  you  to  know  I  un- 
derstand tlie  kids,  the  ones  causing  trouble 
in  the  universities.  It's  a  feeling  of  despera- 
tion that  Can  only  be  expressed  in  violence 
.  .  .  against  the  establishment.  Some  of  my 
friends,  businessmen,  started  out  one  night 
to  blow  up  Platform  A.  They  felt  this  help- 
lessness, too.  There  is  this  amorphotis  in- 
tangible thing,  the  government  and  big  busi- 
ness that  Is  somehow  beyond  human  touch. 
I  have  the  feeling  that  the  water,  the  land, 
the  sUy  are  being  swallowed  up.  " 

One  summer  week  this  reporter  flew  coast 
to  coast,  stopping  once  mid-way.  In  that 
8-day  pertod  she  was  unable  to  swim  in 
Chesapeake  Bay:  polluted.  She  was  unable 
to  swim  in  Lake  Michigan:  Polluted,  And 
finally  was  unable  to  swim  in  the  Pacific 
ocean:  polluted. 

IFiom  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee.  Aug.  24,  19691 

Will  Satpa  Barbara  Become  Oil  City? 

Citizens  Say  No 

'(By  James  Wrightson) 

Santa  Barbara. — In  a  plane  over  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel,  Secretary  of  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall  assured  a  wcrried  state  Sen, 
Alvin  Weitgand:  "I'm  Just  as  concerned  as 
you  are  aljout  Santa  Barbora.  No  leases  ■will 
be  granted!  if  in  doing  so  this  beautiful  coast- 
line would  be  spoiled." 

That  wae  In  1966. 

Since  Jaji.  28  of  this  year,  spUl  from  Union 
Oil's  Platform  A.  5' 2  miles  off  shore  has 
brought  wt-iters  here  from  all  over  the  na- 
tion to  report  on  the  runaway  well  incident 
which  polluted  beaches,  killed  flsh  and  birds, 
and  produced  deep  trauma  in  the  citizens  of 
this  lovelj^  coastal  town, 

FOR  SIX  MONTHS 

Said  o!i«  resident,  noting  it  has  'oeen  six 
months  since  crude  oil  has  been  leaking  Into 
the  channel  at  a  rate  of  2,000  to  6,000  gallons 

day:  "GoLting  used  to  it  is  what  we  do  now. 
Like  a  per  ion  with  an  incurable  disease,  we 
Just  occup,  ourselves  in  a  detached  way  with 
c.'Ch  new  }vm  nom," 


Not  so  with  Welngand  who  moved  In  to 
head  GOO,  a  volunteer  organization  with 
solid  community  support,  named  Get  Oil 
Out. 

He  and  others,  such  as  George  Clyde, 
youngest  and  felstlest  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
County  Supenlsors,  are  disturbed  by  the 
terrible  prospect  that  Santa  Barbara,  a  re- 
sort town  of  palm  trees,  white  Spanish 
houses  with  red-tiled  roofs,  will  become  OU 
City,  USA. 

Prom  the  71  offshore  leases  granted  to  the 
oil  companies  '^y  the  federal  government  In 
February  1968,  there  is  a  distinct  possibility 
thousands  of  wells  will  be  drilled  from  hun- 
dreds of  channel  platforms  from  Point  Con- 
ception. 42  miles  north  of  Santa  Barbara, 
to  Port  Hueneme,  31  miles  south. 

"An  oil-oriented  economy,  which  oxirs  will 
become  if  the  oil  Industry  is  allowed  to  go 
ahead,  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  a  re- 
sort economy,"  Clyde  maintains. 

Paul  Veblen.  executive  editor  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  News- Press,  the  paper  which  opiX)sed 
the  granting  of  channel  oil  leases  in  the  first 
place,  aerees. 

"We  do  $50  million  of  tourist  business  a 
year,  or  we  used  to. 

"This  is  a  community  of  residents,  artists, 
writers,  scholars  and  mllllonaries  who  could 
live  anywhere  In  the  world.  They  have  chosen 
Santa  Barbara. 

".An  oil  economy  would  all  but  wipe  out 
the  resort  atmosphere  and  the  tourist  trade." 

A  city  treasurer's  report  for  June  says  the 
room  tax,  an  index  of  the  vital  tourist  in- 
dustry, was  down  8  per  cent  from  June  1968. 
Income  from  room  rents  was  off  $37,780. 

I         OET    on,    OUT 

"All  tliat  is  Involved  here  is  money,  not 
national  defense  nor  the  nation's  well  being," 
says  Welngand.  "If  the  oil  companies  take 
their  rigs,  tlieir  platforms,  their  drilling 
barges  and  leave  the  oil  would  still  be  under- 
ground. If  there  ever  is  a  national  crisis  when 
we  need  that  oil  it  will  be  there  and  they  can 
take  it  then. 

"Get  Oil  Out  means  no  more  leasing,  take 
out  the  drilliing  platforms,  the  wells  and  go 
away. 

"With  all  those  wells  planned,  chance  of 
,'aiother  massive  oil  splU  is  like  playing  Rus- 
sian roulette, 

"But  even  If  there  were  all  sorts  of  safety 
devices,  even  if  the  oil  leases  weren't  in  an 
earthqtiake-prone  area,  if  an  oil  spill  doesn't 
get  us  the  oil  economy  will. 

"There  can  be  no  compromise." 

The  problem,  as  the  Santa  Barbara  citizens 
see  it,  is  more  than  one  of  spoiling  the  vle'w 
of  the  wealthy  hill  and  beach  dwellers  or  pro- 
tecting a  beauty  spot. 

Over  two  million  persons  registered  at  the 
state  beaches  and  county  parks  near  Santa 
Barbara  last  year.  Although  the  beaches  have 
been  cleaned,  there  is  oil  in  the  water  today. 

"There's  stUl  a  lot  of  oil  out  there,"  says  Lt. 
George  Brown,  the  young  Group  Commander 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  Coast  Guard  Station. 

"It  wouldn't  surprise  me  any  day  to  receive 
a  report  of  oil  concentration  in  tlie  water  or 
on  the  beaches  anywhere  from  Goleta  (Just 
above  Santa  Barbara)  to  Port  Hueneme 
(south  in  Ventttra  County). 

"The  oil   lays   off   shore   and  is  driven   in 
by   the   prevailing   southwest   winds." 
channel  check 

Brown  flies  over  the  channel  once  a  week 
so  he  can  report  to  his  headquarters  in  Long 
Beach. 

The  oil  companies,  while  contrite  at  first 
about  the  runaway  well,  have  hardened  in 
their  attitude. 

Boats  approaching  the  Union  Oil  Platform 
A.  site  of  the  gusher,  have  been  warned  away 
by  oil  workers  with  powerful  hoses. 

Oil  companies  have  refused  to  give  in- 
formation to  the  press,  telling  reporters  to 
call  the  office  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  Los 
Angeles. 

The  USGS  has  been  less  than  cooperative 
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in  revealing  oil  spills  or  confirming  incidents 
which  have  occurred  on  the  oil  platforms. 

Although  the  oil  economy  has  by  no  means 
permeated  Santa  Barbara,  the  oil  money  has 
had  its  effect. 

A  significant  split  in  tlie  business  commu- 
nity occurred  last  spring  when  the  companies 
paid  for  a  special  tourist-directed,  $8,000-a- 
wcek  regional  newspaper  advertising  com- 
palgn.  "Santa  Barbara  is  as  enjoyable  today 
as  last  year," 

Not  so,  said  the  Santa  Barbara  News-Press 
editorially. 

"There  are  many  days  when  oil  or  oily 
debris  makes  bathing  and  strolling  along 
some  beaches  unpleasant  ,  ,  .  Our  tourist 
promotion  must  be  fair  and  candid."' 

But  Stanley  Lowry,  Santa  Barbara  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  manager,  says  the  purpose 
of  the  campaign  was  not  to  mislead  anyone. 
It  was  to  emphasize  the  dozens  of  other  at- 
tractions in  Santa  Barbara  which  are  un- 
affected by  the  out-of-control  gusher 

Chief  Dep,  Att.  Gen.  Charles  A.  O'Brien 
has  charged  oil  experts  are  hesitating  about 
helping  the  state  in  its  preparation  of  a  $500 
million  damage  stilt  against  Union  Oil  Co. 

Obscurantism  and  complexity  surround 
certain  aspects  of  the  situation. 

For  example,  a  panefl  headed  by  Dr.  Lee  A. 
DuBridge,  the  President's  science  adviser, 
concluded  the  way  to  solve  leakage  problems 
is  to  drill  more  wells  to  relieve  pressvire  in 
the  channel.  Tlie  report  has  not  been  made 
public.  The  only  information  ever  issued  was 
a  1' 2-page  announcement  saying  the  panel 
favored  continued  drilling  to  empty  the  en- 
tire basin  of  oil. 

Welngand.  who  is  as  close  to  the  situation 
as  anyone  can  be  who  is  not  connected  with 
an  oil  company,  a.ssesses  the  pluses  and 
minuses  of  the  situation  this  way: 

The  oil  rigs  on  federal  leases  are  still  in 
the  channel.  They  are  taking  oil  out  of  the 
ground.  New  wells  are  being  drilled  and  ex- 
ploration is  going  on  beyond  the  5-mile  limit. 

But  on  state  leases  there  is  a  b.ui  on  oil 
drilling  In  the  channel,  and  the  State  Lands 
Commission  recently  upheld  the  ban  despite 
a  recommendation  of  its  own  staff. 

— Tlie  oil  companies  have  lost  face  because 
of  the  massive  spill.  They  are  under  attack 
in  Congress.  With  the  public  they  are  "bad 
guys"  when  it  comes  to  despoiling  the  en- 
vironment. 

— There  is  still  oil  coming  up  through  the 
fissures,  and  no  one  knows  how  to  stop  it. 
Huge  underwater  tents  put  over  the  leaks 
trap  some  of  the  oil,  but  sometimes  the  tents 
tip  and  large  amounts  of  oil  escape  and  bub- 
ble to  the  surface. 

— Bad  publicity  has  hurt  the  oil  Industry. 
Since  oil  companies  depend  on  the  public 
to  buy  their  products,  they  cannot  stand  to 
be  assailed  continually. 

— U.S.  Sen.  Alan  Cranston's  efforts  to  curb 
drilling,  release  the  entire  DuBridge  report, 
and  to  crack  down  on  the  oil  industrj',  have 
helped  direct  nationwide  attention  to  Santa 
Barbara's  problems. 

— Court  suits  totaling  $1  billion  against 
the  oil  companies  will  keep  them  off  balance 
and  make  them  realize  the  seriousness  of 
incidents  such  as  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel 
gusher. 

— Tliere  may  not  be  as  much  oil  offshore  as 
was  first  estimated.  Since  it  is  in  "pockets," 
It  w-ill  be  harder  to  get  at  and  may  be  un- 
economical to  drill  and  pump. 

Meanwhile,  the  struggle  goes  on.  For  the 
GOO  people,  the  problem  is  to  keep  citizen 
concern  alive,  burning,  and  forceful. 

An  unnamed  writer,  reviewing  the  tar  on 
the  beaches,  dead  birds,  the  massive  cleanup 
attempt,  the  federal  and  state  hearings  which 
failed  to  stop  the  drilUng,  the  night  some 
citizens  broke  up  a  city  council  meeting 
which  they  considered  too  indecisive,  and  un- 
pleasant confrontations  with  Union  Oil  offi- 
cials visiting  Santa  Barbara,  applied  Marshall 
McLtihan's  well-known  remark:  "Even  Her- 
cules had  to  clean  the  Augean  stables  but 
once!" 


SENATOR  SCOTT  PRAISES  DECISION 
TO  DELIVER  JETS  TO  ISRAEL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  flrst 
contingent  ol  P-4  Phantom  jets  "were 
delivered  to  Israel  last  week.  Future  de- 
liveries will  be  made  periodically  during 
the  coming  year  until  all  50  planes  are 
received  by  Israel. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  deliveries  are 
now  being  made.  I  have  long  urged  that 
the  United  States  provide  Israel  with 
weapons  and  equipment  necessary  for 
her  defen.se.  I  have  stressed  particularly 
Israel's  need  of  Phantom  jets,  and  was 
responsible  in  large  measure  for  the 
language  in  the  1968  Republican  plat- 
form which  urged  that  the  United  States 
provide  supersonic  jets  to  Israel. 

While  I  hope  that  mutual  disarma- 
ment and  permanent  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  can  eventually  be  achieved,  it  can- 
not be  done  by  keeping  Israel  weak  while 
the  Russians  continue  to  stock  the  Arab 
arsenal. 

Nasser  and  the  other  Arab  leaders 
continue  their  aggression  against  Israel, 
and  it  seems  to  be  increasing  rather  than 
subsidinp.  The  Arabs  violate  the  cease- 
fire agreement  on  Israel's  borders  almost 
daily.  There  are  now  more  than  100,000 
Arab  troops  massed  along  Israel's 
borders. 

Any  hope  that  the  Arab  Stales  misht 
show  restraint  or  be  willing  to  negotiate 
in  good  faith  to  ease  the  crisis  in  the 
Middle  East  appears  to  be  dwindling.  At 
this  point,  it  is  only  Israel's  strength 
which  prevents  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
the  area.  The  Phantom  II  jets,  which  are 
a  match  for  Nasser's  Russian  jets,  will 
help  deter  a  full-scale  Arab  attack 
against  Israel. 


DRAFT  REFORM 


random  selection  system  on  a  national  basis 
rather  than  by  local  draft  boards  alone. 

Opponents  of  draft  reform  now  say  that  It 
should  wait  until  after  the  Vietnam  War  But 
this  reasoning  overlooks  the  basic  need  for 
changing  the  law,  which  is  to  make  the  sys- 
tem equitable  now,  when  the  men  it  scoops 
up  are  likely  to  see  action  in  an  extremely 
unpopular  war. 

It  also  has  been  argued  that  changing  the 
draft  to  make  it  more  fair  would  lead  to  de- 
feat of  more  sweeping  proposals  for  doing 
away  with  conscription  altogether.  This 
could  be  so  but  it  doesn't  follow  that  young 
men  of  draft  age  today  should  have  to  con- 
tinue under  an  unfair  system  in  hopes  of 
someday  abolishing  that  system  for  others. 

Draft  reform  is  as  vital  as  ta«  reform  and 
welfare  reform  and  other  proposals  now  be- 
ing discussed  In  Congress  and  out  It  affects 
not  only  the  lives  of  the  several  million  wung 
persons  directly  touched  by  the  draft,  but 
has  direct  bearing  on  the  doihestlc  peace  of 
the  United  States  now  and  perhaps  far  into 
the  future.  Draft  reform  should  be  given  the 
highest  congressional  priority. 


Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  Wednes- 
day, September  10,  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
published  an  editorial  entitled  "Urgent 
Need  for  Draft  Reform. "  Since  it  well 
expresses  the  concern  many  of  us  feel 
about  draft  reform  and  campus  unrest,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Urgent   Need   for   Draft   Reform 

Campus  unrest  has  many  sources  but  in 
the  eyes  of  many  the  military  draft,  and  the 
Vietnam  War  that  makes  it  necessary,  are 
the  taproots. 

As  millions  of  students  this  month  return 
to  colleges  and  universities  Congress  is  still 
sitting  on  draft  reform  proposals  made  by 
President  Nixon  last  May,  Meanwhile,  al- 
though much  congressional  attention  has 
been  given  plans  for  curbing  campus  unrest, 
surprisingly  little  of  the  effort  has  focused  on 
revising  the  draft.  Congress  cannot  end  the 
Vietnam  War,  but  it  could  overhaul  the 
Selective  Service  Act. 

Experts  in  human  behavior  can  give  all 
kinds  of  reasons  why  the  present  draft  law 
lends  to  fuel  student  defiance.  But  in  the 
end  they  come  down  to  one :  The  present  law 
IS  unfair,  uncertain  and  wide  open  to  abuse. 

President  Nixon  proposed  three  basic 
ilianges  that  would  help  correct  these  de- 
llciencies:  1 — The  present  seven-year  period 
of  eLgiblllty  would  be  reduced  to  one  year 
2  —The  youngest  eligible  men  would  be  called 
first,  thereby  eliminating  the  lengthy  period 
of  waiting  and  anxietv.  3— Institution  ol  a 


THEODORE  H.  WHITE  LOOKS  AT  THE 
ELECTORAL  COLLEGE 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mi.  President,  as  the 
House  of  Representatives  continues  to 
debate  the  question  of  electoral  college 
reform,  more  and  more  arguments  are 
coming  to  light  showing  the  weaknesses 
of  the  so-called  direct  vote  plan  now  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives. 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  most  in- 
teresting comments  on  the  subject  is 
contained  in  "The  Making  of  the  Presi- 
dent 1968."  This  best  seller,  written  by 
Theodore  H.  White,  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  observers  of  presidential 
elections,  is  the  third  of  Mr.  White's 
narrative  histories  of  American  politics 
in  action.  It  is  an  excellent  book  and  I 
commend  it  to  all  Senators. 

While  not  endorsing  any  of  the  plans 
at  present  under  consideration.  Mr. 
White,  correctly  in  my  estimation,  dis- 
misses the  direct  vote  proposal  as  an  ac- 
ceptable alternative  to  the  present 
method.  Commenting  on  the  rationale 
behind  the  direct  vote  plan,  he  states  that 
the  theory  "is  to  be  so  unaware  of  present 
reality  as  to  approach  insanity." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  comments  of  Mr.  White 
contained  in  chapter  12  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ihe 
Record,  as  follows: 

One  must  separate  out  principle  from 
reality  to  appreciate  the  ongoing  debate 
■ibout  reform  of  electoral  laws  for  President. 
TTie  key  idea  of  the  Constitution  is  Fed- 
eralism— however,  much  complicated  by  its 
Article  Two  and  Amendment  Twelve  on  the 
choice  of  President  The  Constllullon  sets 
up.  ;is  principle,  that  the  Americans  should 
vote,  in  communities  by  states,  as  a 
federation. 

Tlie  federal  principle  is  a  powerful  one. 
perhaps  sounder  now  In  the  Age  of  Experi- 
ment than  when  it  was  encoded  in  1787. 
Where  the  Constitution  errs,  and  danger- 
ously errs,  is  in  caging  this  principle  within 
the  entirely  obsolete  Electoral  College.  The 
electors  of  the  Electoral  College  still  legally 
choose  the  President  after  the  people  have 
theoretically  chosen  the  electors.  In  most 
states,  however,  the  naming  of  electors  Is 
done  in  practice  by  party  committees  or 
party  leaders  to  give  lesser  badges  of  honor 
to  obscure  party  faithful;  In  most  states, 
names  of  electors  do  not  even  r.ppcar  on  the 
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ballot.    In    slxte«n    states    the    electors    are 
fossilized,  like  nies  in  amber,  by  state  laws 
that  require  them  to  vote  for  the  candidate 
the  people  choose.  They  do  not  know  each 
other,    do    not   deliberate    together,    do    not 
consider    or    dlsc-iss    candidates.    They    are 
supposed  to.  and  almost  always  do.  vote  for 
the  candidate  the  people  of  their  state  have 
chosen.    Yet    the    Supreme    Court    has    held 
that  they  cannot  legally  be  compelled  to  do 
so.  And  as  passions  rise,   as  the  permanent 
third  party  of  the  South  g^rows  in  strength. 
It  seems  ever  more  likely  that  these  unknown 
relics  of  antiquity  may  attempt   to  exercise 
individual  and  selective  Judgment   on   their 
own   In  1960.  fourteen  electors  from  Alabama 
and    Mississippi,    and    one    from    Oklahoma 
chose  to  cast  their  votes  for  Senator  Harry 
P  Byrd  of  Virginia  although  he  appeared  no- 
where on  the  ballot    In  the  closing  days  of 
the  1968  campaign  a  newspaper  boomlet  arose 
for  Nelson  Rockefeller  as  deadlock  candidate 
if  the  electors  could  not  achieve  a  majority. 
In  all  fact,  the  Electoral  College,  as  at  present 
frozen  into  the  law  of  the  land,  is  an  anach- 
ronistic   survival    of    a    primitive    past— as 
useless  as  a  row  of  nipples  on  a  boar  hog. 

The  chief  alternative  proposal  in  present 
debate  Is  that  of  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  all  the  people  of  the  United  States 
one  maij...one  vote.  This  is  a  proposal 
favored  b£  sitting-down  political  analysts. 
It  rests  on  the  generalized  theory  of '  the 
assembly  as-the-whole.  or  the  principle  that 
people,  to  exercise  power,  must  exercise  it 
absolutely  directly. 

To  approve  the  theory  of  assembly-of-the- 
whole  as  a  way  of  electing  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  so  unaware  of  present 
reality  as  to  approach  insanity. 

There  is.  to  begin  with,  the  need  to  rec- 
ognize that  voting  qualifications  differ  in 
every  stale.  Four  states  permit  citizens  to 
vote  under  the  age  21— Georgia  and  Ken- 
tucky 18,  Alaska  at  19,  Hawaii  at  20— the 
other  forty-six  do  not.  By  altering  its  age 
laws  to  18.  or  to  16.  or  to  14.  anv  state  can 
increase  its  proportion  of  the  whole  vote 
at  will;  it  can  also  do  so  by  altering  its 
laws  so  as  to  include  the  large  numbers  of 
criminals,  convicts,  mentally  incompetent 
now  all  variously  excluded.  Direct,  national 
one-man-one-vote  elections  would  require  a 
national  election  law  establishing  national 
qualiflcationa  and  national  registration  in 
every  one  of  the  3.130  counties  of  the  United 
States. 

But   it    requires    more   than    that— it    re- 
quires national  surveillance  of  each  of  the 
approximately  167.000  voting  precincts  of  the 
United  States.  And  no  national  surveillance 
can   work  without   the   establishment  of  a 
national    poUce    system.    Those    who    report 
elections   know,    alas,    that    the    mores    and 
morality   of   vote-counting   vary   from   state 
to  state.  The  votes  of  Minnesota.  California 
Wisconsin  and  half  a  dozen  other  states  are 
as  honorably  collected  and  counted  as  votes 
anywhere    in    the    world.    There    are    other 
states  in  the  Union  where  votes  are  bought 
paid  for  and.  in  all  too  many  cases,  counted' 
manipulated  and  miscounted  by  thieves  The 
voting  results  of  the  valley  counties  of  Texas 
are  a  scandal;  so,  too.  are  the  voting  results 
in    scores    of     precincts    of     Illinois'     Cook 
County;  so.  too,  in  ward  after  ward  in  West 
Virginia,    In    the    hills    of    Tennessee    and 
Kentucky,  and  in  dozens  of  other  pockets 
of  rural  or  urban  machine  controlled  slums. 
The  present  Federal  system  compartmen- 
talizes voting  in  the  United  States  by  states- 
the  votes  of  honest  states  are  not  balanced 
off  or  out-balanced  by  dishonest  counting  in 
other  states;    contagion   of   vote-stealing   is 
limited.  If  all  the  68,000,000  votes  of   I960 
and   all   the   73,000,000    votes   of    1968   had 
been  cast  in  one  great  national  pool,  then  the 
tiny   margins    of   victory    in   both    elections 
would    have     evaporated.     Each     candidate 
would,  necessarily,  have  had  to  call  for  a 
recount,  and  recounts  would  have  continued, 


nationwide  for  months.  Vote-stealers  in  a 
dozen  states  would  have  matched  crafts  on 
the  level  of  history;  and.  so  slim  was  the 
margin,  we  might  yet  be  waiting  for  the 
final  results  of  both  elections.  And  no  prac- 
tical proposal  has  yet  been  made  to  establish 
either  national  qualifications,  national  reg- 
istration or.  above  all,  national  surveillance 
of  counting. 

Another  proposal— that  of  dividing  the 
electoral  vote  of  each  state  among  the  can- 
didates Jn  proportion  to  the  popular  vote 
within  the  state — is  a  proposal  for  retain- 
ing the  receptacle  of  state-by-state  voting, 
but  for  casting  away  its  content.  Bv  this 
proposal,  the  electoral  votes  of  each'  state 
would  remain  the  same  (the  number  of  its 
Congressmen,  plus  two  more  for  its  Sena- 
tors). But  in  each  state  the  electoral  vote 
would  be  divided  to  correspond  with  the  per- 
centages or  the  popular  vote  in  that  state. 

This  Is  a  more  substantial  proposal  than 
that  of  direct  voting,  but  it  has  been  de- 
bated, under  various  names  and  styles,  for 
several  d^ades  in  Congress. 

There  are  two  main  objections  to  this  sys- 
tem— one:  political,   the  other  technical. " 

Politically,  this  system  has  been  opposed 
chiefiy   by   the   spokesmen   of   the   big   cities 
and   the  minority  ethnic  groups,   who  like- 
wise, and  for    similar  reasons,  oppose  direct 
voting.  The  spokesmen  of  the  cities  and  the 
ethnic  blocs  have  always  held  that  the  struc- 
ture of  Congress  is  cast  against  them;   Con- 
gress   IS    dominated    by    traditionalists    who 
control   its  committees,   and.   despite   recent 
reforms.   Congress   is   still   weighted   heavily 
in  favor  of  rural  areas.  Such  spokesmen  in- 
sist  that    the   traditional    political   counter- 
balance to  Congress  has  been  the  President, 
as  executive— he  is  elected  by  the  states,  in 
the    largest    of    which     huge    electoral-vote 
blocs  may  be  swung  by  the  voting  of  local 
minorities.    It    Is   the   Presidential,   not   the 
Congressional,  elections  that  make  the  Mexi- 
can-American vote  of  Texas  and  California 
Important,  the  Jewish  vote  of  New  York  Im- 
portant, the  Negro  vote  of  Pennsvlvanla  and 
Illinois   important,   the   Italian    vote   of   the 
New  England  states  and  New  Jersey  impor- 
tant. To  abolish  the  winner-take-afi  system 
in  the  states  is  to  eliminate  the  chief  lever- 
age the  minorities  feel  they  have  in  national 
politics.  This  argument  is  a  difficult  one  to 
defend  theoretically,  or  at  any  highminded 
level;   but,  pragmatically,  it  reflects  the  na- 
ture of  America. 

A  more  ImporWnt  technical  objection  in- 
sists on  hearing  also — a  technical  objection 
raised  bo  Insistence  by  the  development  of 
third  party  in  the  South.  No  one  has  yet  de- 
fined, nor  can  anyone  define,  what  is"meant 
by  "proportional  splitting  of  a  state's  vote." 
Does   one   mean   exact   proportions?   Should 
New  York  s  43  electoral  votes  have  been  split 
at  49.8  percent  for  Humphrey.  Michigan's  21 
electoral    votes    at    48.2    percent    for   Hum- 
phrey.  Ohio's   26   votes  at   45,2   percent   for 
Nixon  and  so  on?  Most  importantly — what, 
under  this  plan,  would  have  been  the  distri- 
bution of  George  Wallace's  percentages?  The 
addition  of  his  electors  in  Maryland,  in  the 
Carolinas,  In   Florida,   in   Michigan,   in   In- 
diana, might  have  been  sufficient  to  throw  the 
election  to  the  House.  And  the  mind  boggles 
at  what  might  have  happened  as  the  mathe- 
maticians decimalized  the  percentages  of  the 
election  of  i960,  which  would  have  resulted 
in  Kennedy  over  Nixon  bv  00.497  etc    over 
the  00.496  (almost)  of  the  whole  that  Amer- 
ica voted.  How  many  digits   would   It  have 
required  to  establish  a  President  bv  dlgitaliz- 
ing   yet   further   the   electoral    votes  of    1960 
within  the  states  to  their  ultimate  percen- 
tages? Would  It  have  given  a  clear  leader- 
ship to  the  American  people  than  the  solid, 
hard  numbers  of  the  old  Electoral  College 
which  ran  303  for  Kennedy  to  219  for  Nixon? 
Yet   a   third  system   has   been   offered   for 
consideratiOTi.  It  Is  the  election  of  the  Pres- 
ident   by   electoral    votes   by    Congressional 
district— one  electoral  vote  for  whoever  car- 
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rled  the  majority  in  each  district  two  votes 
(to  reflect  Senatorial  presence)  to  be  deter- 
mined statewide.  This  is  Federalism  carried 
to  extreme:  the  hard-core  Congressional  dis- 
tricu  of  the  conservative  South  and  the 
ethnic-minority  blocs  of  the  big  cities  would 
be  given  almost  no  incentive  to  vote-  the 
results  of  such  districts  would  be  known 
years  in  advance  by  demographic  calculation- 
and  the  swing  districts  of  the  suburbs  with 
their  own  parochial  needs  would  be  the  chief 
determinants  of  the  choice  of  President 

One  can  find  fault  with  anv  svstem  of 
choice  of  leaders  For  two  thousand  years— 
or  longer,  if  one  wants  to  go  back  to  the 
Confucian  Initiative  in  Chinese  thought- 
men  have  tried  to  find  a  perfect  svstem  of 
leadership  When  Moses  descended  from 
Mount  Sinai,  the  Hebrews  asked  of  him. 
"Who  placed  you  as  officer  and  ruler  over 
us?"  and  Moses  had  no  answer.  In  Western 
history,  church  and  academy,  tyrant  and  pol- 
itician, scholar  and  terrorist  have  all  tried 
to  answer  this  question  in  challenging  or  de- 
fending systems  of  government  None  has  had 
complete  answers  either.  In  the  last  century 
of  American  history,  no  less  than  513  reso- 
lutions have  been  introduced  into  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  revising  our 
Presidential  electoral  laws;  and  none  has 
been  accepted  because  there  are  no  perfect 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  leadership— 
because  the  thrust  of  politics  must  always 
run  in  the  direction  of  the  preamble  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  says 
"We.  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  make  a  more  perfect  Union  .  .  ."  "More 
perfect,  "  says  the  phrase,  not  "perfect."  Per- 
fection is  impossible. 

In  this  reporter's  opinion,  the  American 
svstem  of  Presidential  election  has  worked 
for  almost  two  centuries;  yet  the  challenge 
remains  to  make  it  "more  perfect."  No  pres- 
ent proposal  under  debate  offers  a  wiser  or 
better  system  of  choice  than  the  Federal 
idea  underl\1ng  the  present  wav  Americans 
choose  Presidents.  In  any  election,  some 
must  be  winners— and  the  Federal  sj-stem 
has  worked.  In  the  experience  of  this  turbu- 
lent decade,  better  than  any  of  the  rival 
proposals  would  have  worked,  given  the  re- 
sults of  I960  and  1968.  What  must  be  made 
"more  perfect "  in  the  system  must  be  done 
to  confront  the  challenges  of  the  next  gen- 
eration—above all.  the  challenge  of  the  racist 
minority  which  would  divide,  rather  than 
draw  together,  the  American  people. 

Nor  are  the  steps  to  make  the  present  sys- 
tem "more  perfect"  necessarily  too  diffici'ilt. 
In  this  reporter's  opinion,  the  first  require- 
ment must   be  the  elimination,   by  Consti- 
tutional amendment,  of  the  entire  Electoral 
College    and   the   anonymous   members   who 
cast  electoral  votes.  States,  however    should 
continue  to  vote  by  state,  giving  or  denying 
all  their  electoral  votes  to  a  single  candidate, 
with   no  intermediary  device  of   individual 
electors  to  permit  escape  from,  or  distortion 
of.   their  vote.   If  a  third   partv  manages  to 
capture    enough    electoral    votes— as    Is    Us 
right— to   deny   any   candidate   a   clear  ma- 
jority of  good,  round,  solid  electoral  votes, 
then,  as  the  Constitution  foresaw,  the  deci- 
sion must  go  to  a  higher  court  of  appeal. 
There  is  little  reason  that  I  can  see  to  change 
the  identity  of  the  present  Court  of  Appeal, 
which  is  the  House  of  Representatives    But 
since,  in  such  a  case,  the  Federal  Idea  of  a 
vot€    by    communities    of   s-.ates    will    have 
failed  to  prevail,  the  House  should  be  released 
from  its  present  Constitutional  mandate  to 
vote   by  state,   unit    by   unit,   one  state    one 
vote.   Congressmen,  elected  every  two  years, 
are  the  men  closest  to  the  swing  of  sentiment 
in  American  life;   and  they  should  be  per- 
mitted  to  vote  individually,  one  man,  one 
vote,  for  the  President  (and  his  chosen  run- 
ning-mate, the  Vice-President)    until  a  ma- 
jority has  been  reached  among  them.  If,  at 
some  point  to  be  determined,  they  cannot 
reach  a  majority,  then,  after  a  fixed  limit 
of  ballou.  the  man  who  earns  the  plurality 
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of  votes  among  them,  should  be  constitution- 
ally accepted  as  President  and  his  running- 
mate  as  Vice-President.  And  then  it  Is  up  to 
him  to  make  history.  We  may  face  a  future 
of  minority  Presidents— but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  greatest  of  American 
Presidents.  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  ihe  Presi- 
dent chosen  by  the  most  diminished  minority 
vote  that  ever  elected  a  President  of  this 
country.  He  had  a  clear  idea  of  what  he 
wanted  to  do,  and  the  country  responded. 
There  is  no  escape  from  the  fact  that  men 
make  history,  and  clear  leadership  gives  ordi- 
nary men  their  only  choice  in  history. 


THE   CONTINUING   RESISTANCE   OP 
THE  CZECHOSLOVAK  PEOPLE 

Ml-.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  August  21 
marked  the  first  anniver.sar>-  of  the  So- 
viet occupation  of  Czechoslovakia. 

The  massive  Soviet  intervention  inevi- 
tably resulted  in  new  restrictions  on  the 
limited  freedoms  enjoyed  by  the  Czecho- 
slovak people  and  in  a  general  tightening 
of  the  political  rcsime. 

But  what  is  remarkable  is  that,  despite 
the  presence  of  the  Soviet  divisions  in 
their  country,  and  despite  the  threats  of 
the  Husak  government,  and  despite  the 
renewed  activity  of  the  Communist  se- 
cret police,  the  Czech  and  Slovak  peoples 
refuse  to  accept  defeat.  They  have  found 
a  thousand  different  ways  in  which  to 
manifest  their  resistance;  and  this  re- 
sistance was  never  more  apparent  than 
on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  Czechoslovakia. 

The  massive  demonstrations  which 
took  place  in  Prague  and  other  Czech- 
oslovak cities  on  August  21  were  the  sub- 
ject of  numerous  articles  in  the  free 
world  press.  But  these  demonstrations 
were  not  isolated  events.  They  were, 
rather,  the  culmination  of  countless 
other  demonstrations  and  acts  of  resist- 
ance that  have  taken  place  in  recent 
months. 

For  example,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
for  August  21  reported: 

When  some  Russian  dignlt.irles  appeared 
last  weekend  at  ceremonies  opening  an  Inter- 
national bicycle  race  at  Brno.  Czechoslo- 
vaki.T's  second  largest  city,  they  were  greet- 
ed with  hooting,  catcalls  and  derisive  whis- 
tling that  lasted  a  full  minute.  When  a  dele- 
gation of  Russian  trade  officials  visited  a 
Prague  factory  recently,  they  had  to  beat  a 
hasty  retreat  after  workers  met  them  with  a 
barrage  of  stones. 

In  another  article.  which"*^ppeared  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  for  July  31, 
Mr.  Smith  Hempstone  reported  that  the 
Czechs  have  demonstrated  their  dis- 
satisfaction by  .sending  "hordes  of  un- 
signed critical  letters  to  newspapers,  for- 
eign embassies,  and  to  the  Czechoslovak 
leaders."  He  also  reported  that  the  Czechs 
show  their  feelings  by  daily  decorating 
with  flowers  and  candles  the  pictures  of 
the  late  and  beloved  Tliomas  Masaryk. 
and  the  Prai;ue  statues  of  King 
Wenceslas. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
seiit  to  insert  into  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  these  two  articles. 

I  want  to  call  attention  in  particular 
ro  the  closing  paragraph  of  Mr,  Hemp- 
stone's  article.  This  is  what  he  said: 

.  .  .  the  Czechs  remember  Masar>k's  mot- 
to—The Truth  Shall  Make  You  Free' —and 
they  are  determined  that,  while  it  mav  be 


convenient  and  even  necessary  for  the  West 
to  forget  about  Czechoslovakia,  no  man  in 
generations  to  come  shall  believe  that  this 
small    nation    lost    itf^    freedom    willingly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Jouriial,  Aug.  21.  1969| 
One  Year  Later — Czechoslovak  Defiance  or 

THE    Soviet    Invaders    Is    Even    Stronger 

Today 

(By  Felix  Kessler) 

Pracve— One  year  ago  today,  Russian 
tanks  rolled  into  Czechoslovakia  and  asserted 
Soviet  dominion  over  the  defiant  Czech  peo- 
ple. 

Today,  some  75,000  Russian  soldiers  remain 
on  Czech  soli  Pro-Soviet  officials  have  taken 
charge  of  the  government.  Many  liberals 
have  been  purged  from  their  Jobs  in  com- 
munications and  labor 

And  the  Czech  people  appear  to  be  more 
defiant  than  ever. 

Their  attitude  has  been  most  obvious,  of 
course,  in  the  demonstrations  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  past  couple  of  days  at 
Wenceslas  Square  In  Prague.  Thousands  of 
people  have  gathered  in  the  square  to  mourn 
the  anniversary  of  the  Russian  invasion  de- 
spite government  warnings  against  hostile 
demonstrations  and  de-^plte  rough  treatment 
by  police  and  soldiers. 

But  the  Prague  demonstrations  are  but  a 
public  symbol  of  the  seething  hatred  that 
Czechs  have  been  demonstrating  almost  dally 
toward  their  conquerors  and  toward  the  gov- 
ernment officials  who  have  cooperated  with 
them.  When  some  Russian  dignitaries  ap- 
peared last  weekend  at  ceremonies  open- 
ing an  international  bicycle  race  at  Brno, 
Czechoslovakia's  second  largest  city,  they 
were  greeted  with  hooting,  catcalls  and  deri- 
sive whistling  that  lasted  a  full  i-nlnute.  When 
a  delegation  of  Russian  trade  offici.ils  visited 
a  Prague  factory  recently  they  had  to  beat  a 
hasty  retreat  after  workers  met  them  with 
a  barrage  of  stones. 

A     RtTMORED     CLASH 

Incidents  like  these  have  led  to  numerous 
rumors  of  clashes  between  Czech  soldiers  and 
Russian  troops.  One  unconfirmed  report  by 
border  guards  claims  that  30  Russians  and  a 
number  of  Czechs  were  killed  after  a  drunken 
Russian  officer  fired  on  a  Czech  soldier. 

This  sort  of  atmosphere  hasn't  helped  the 
hard-line  Communist  cause.  "People  are  more 
firmly  against  the  COmmunlsts  than  ever," 
says  one  middle-aged  Prague  resident.  Official 
figures  bear  him  out:  In  the  first  three 
months  of  1969.  21.000  Czechs  left  the  ranks 
of  the  Communist  Party,  compared  with  only 
2.700  dropouts  during  the  first  three  months 
of  1968.  at  the  height  of  the  liberal  experi- 
ment of  "socialism  with  a  human  face"— the 
cause  of  the  invasion.  While  9.000  new  mem- 
bers joined  In  the  first  three  months  of  1968. 
only  4.000  were  enrolled  in  the  first  quarter 
this  year. 

More  ominous  signs  loom  on  the  economic 
horizon  for  the  Soviets  and  the  current  Czech 
regime.  Industrial  growth  here  is  lagging  50"; 
behind  targets.  Hotising  construction  is  17- c 
behind  last  year — a  particularly  serious  prob- 
lem. In  Prague,  a  city  of  one  million,  only  276 
apartments  were  built  In  the  first  six  months 
of  1969.  according  to  government  figures. 
(Even  this  figure  may  be  inflated:  a  housing 
official  admitted  during  a  televised  interview 
that  the  city  has  90.000  applications  for  new 
apartments — and  added  that  onlv  54  were 
completed  during  the  first  half  of  1969.) 

MORE  THAN  THEIR  SHARE 

Agricultural  production  has  dropped  alarm- 
ingly, causing  serious  shortages  of  meat. 
poultry,  vegetables  and  eggs.  Though  Czecho- 
slovakia's pilsner  beer  is  world-renowned,  it's 
sometimes  unavailable  these  days — and 
Czechs  are  perfectly  willing  to  believe  that 


Russian  troops  have  been  drinking  more  than 
their  share. 

Observers  here  say  many  of  the  shortages 
appear  to  t)«  the  result  of  worker  reluctance 
to  cooperate  with  the  Russians  There  have 
been  rep>orts  of  slowdowns  in  industrial 
plants,  and  farmers  are  reluctant  to  turn 
ibelr  products  over  to  normal  supply  chan- 
nels because  they  believe  this  will  aid  the 
Russians  and  their  sympathizers. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  lagging  produc- 
tion figures  are  brought  home  to  house- 
wives dally  when  shoes  or  furniture  or  even 
matches  suddenly  cannot  tie  purcha-ised. 
Sometimes,  the  few  gasoline  stations  in  the 
country  run  dry  unexpectedly.  As  a  result, 
citizens  brave  long  lines  to  keep  gas  tanks 
filled  at  every  opportunity. 

After  a  40-mlnute  wait  at  a  Prague  station 
the  other  day,  a  visitor  with  an  Austrian 
license  p^ate  finally  reached  a  pump  "So.  this 
Is  how  life  goes  under  socialism,"  said  the 
friendly  attendant,  waving  an  arm  at  the 
long  line  of  cars. 

SOME  BLACK   HUMOH 

Despite  the  hardships  and  hatred,  many 
Czechs  look  at  the  situation  with  a  kind  of 
black  humor.  When  it  was  rumored  that  for- 
mer Communist  Party  leader  Alexander  Dub- 
cek  had  been  killed,  the  Czechs  .said  it  would 
be  announced  in  a  Soviet  communique  that 
"Comrade  Dubcek  agreed  to  his  death  in  cor- 
dial and  friendly  discussions." 

Tliere'E  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Dubcek  is  still 
revered  throughout  Czechoslovakia  for  his 
part  in  trying  to  expand  the  freedom  of  the 
people  before  the  invasion.  In  Prague  and 
In  small  villages  as  well,  his  name  is  de- 
fiantly painted  on  walls — and  repainted  as 
quickly  as  government  functionaries  come 
through  to  obliterate  it  with  whitewash. 

Walls  contain  other  anti-Soviet  art  work. 
The  numbers  4-3,  seemingly  scrawled 
everywhere  in  Pragtie,  record  the  score  by 
which  the  Czech  hockey  team  defeated 
Russia's  in  Stockholm  last  March  Swastikas 
and  slogans  liken  the  Soviet  invasion  to  that 
of  the  Nazis  30  years  earlier. 

The  defiance  is  sometimes  sullen,  some- 
limes  amazingly  direct.  A  posta-  prominently 
displayed  in  a  restaurant  on  Wenceslas 
Square  contains  pictures  of  tioth  Mr.  Dub- 
cek and  President  Ludvik  Svoboda  i  another 
hero  of  the  people  i  with  the  words.  We'll 
Never  Give  tTp,"  and  "No  Surrender"  As 
mlnl-clad  girls  and  long-haired  young  men 
walk  past  some  carbine-toting  soldiers,  a  boy 
starts  whistling  the  Marseillaise,  the  French 
anthem  whose  patriotic  fervor  makes  it  an 
international  freedom  song.  (The  word 
■  Liberte.  "  in  fact,  is  painted  on  some  walls,  i 

At  the  same  time,  pro-American  attitudes 
are  flaunted.  At  Brno,  a  young  man  wearing 
iui  army  fatigue  Jacket  haa  a  five-inch 
American  flag  pinned  on  his  chest  The  Apoilo 
moon  flight  received  11  hours  of  Ozech  tele- 
vision coverage;  two  billboards  containing 
Apollo  pictures  are  still  scrutinized  by  Brno 
residents  near  a  movie  theater. 

But  as  several  Czechs  remark  to  visitorf. 
"There  now  are  signs  that  the  screws  are 
going  to  be  tightened."  Many  television  news- 
men have  recently  been  told  they're  going 
to  lose  their  jobs.  (Despite  the  imposition  of 
censorship,  niany  Westerners  l^re  have  been 
amazed  at  some  aspects  of  TV  news  coverage, 
particularly  the  embarrassing  questions  that 
interviewers  ask  of  government  leaders,  i 

One  TV  rejjorter  who  lias  already  been 
sacked  says  his  fondest  memories  are  of  last 
August,  when  he  broadcast  over  the  clandes- 
tine radio  after  the  Invasion.  'Tou  know.  "  he 
says.  "Ive  been  10  years  in  this  field,  and 
that  was  the  best  work  I  ever  did.  Those  were 
terrible  days,  because  people  were  being  shot 
and  killed.  But  they  were  also  wonderful 
days.  We  were  all  together  then,  all  of  us — 
workers,  writers,  students.  Now  we're  afraid 
o!  what  we  say  over  the  phone  ngain." 
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Despite  the  censorship  and  the  banning  of 
several  publications.  Czech  writers  haven't 
yielded  completely.  A  Writer's  Union  resolu- 
tion was  passed  rejecting  the  "harmful  and 
unrestricted"  nature  cf  censorship  and  press 
supervision.  MHitantly  anti-Russian  trade 
unionists  also  came  out  with  a  public  stand 
against  censorship  and  interference  in  "our 
internal  trade  union  life   ' 

SURPRISING       LACK       OF       CAUTION 

Czechs  make  clear  their  feelings  about  Rus- 
sians to  total  strangers  with  a  surprising 
lack  of  caution.  Moments  after  thumbing  a 
ride,  a  middle-aged  hitchhiker  tells  an 
American  reporter  that  communism  can't 
work  because  "it  offers  us  no  incentives." 
Then  he  invites  the  stranger  to  his  house  for 
tea  There,  he  and  his  wife  joke  at  the  short- 
comings of  Czechoslovakia's  leaders  and  ob- 
serve that  tourism  has  fallen  drastically  this 
year.  (Government  officials  admit  that  tour- 
ism is  running  50^'^  behind  last  year  i 

The  man,  a  former  plant  manager,  is  some- 
what critical  of  the  Dtibcek  administration 
for  having  moved  too  far  too  fast  in  defying 
Moscow.  "Dubcek  should  have  made  some 
alliances,"  he  says.  "We  should  have  had  the 
army  ready," 

Reminded  t}}at  the  entire  Czechoslovak  na- 
tion could  be  jjrushed  by  Soviet  armed  might. 
he  replies:  ''Houses  can  be  restored,  cities 
can  be  rebuilt — but  not  moral  values.  They 
crumble  and  are  gone." 

Few  Czechs  seem  to  accept  the  idea  that 
Gustav  Husak,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Dubcek 
as  Communist  Party  leader,  has  been  restrict- 
ing freedoms  not  because  he  wants  to  but 
because  he  feels  it's  necessary  to  avoid  Soviet 
wrath.  When  Mr.  Husak  appears  in  a  movie 
newsreel.  the  audience  starts  whistling  and 
hooting  derisively.  One  citizen  says  Mr.  Husak 
does  "exactly  what  they  want  him  to  do," 
and  this  Czech  Is  convinced  that  "any  day 
now  he'll  come  out  and  say  it — that  we 
wanted  them  to  invade  tis,  " 

A    "DAY    or    SHAME" 

With  Czechs  in  stich  a  mood,  it's  not  sur- 
prising that  leaflets  urging  them  to  mark 
today  as  a  "day  of  shame"  have  been  well 
received.  Aside  from  the  gatherings  in 
Wenceslas  Square  Czechs  were  asked  to  place 
flowers  on  graves  and  monuments,  to  refrain 
from  riding  pubiic  transport  and  to  stay 
away  from  stores  "It's  important  that  we 
show  we're  not  afraid,"  says  a  grandfatherly 
chemist  who  plans  to  participate. 

Thousands  of  Czechs,  of  course,  have  fled 
their  country.  About  100.000  are  currently 
estimated  to  be  on  vacation  in  the  West, 
and  no  one  knows  how  many  will  refuse  to 
return  by  Sept.  15.  the  deadline  set  by  the 
government  for  all  current  travel  visas. 

But  many  other  Czeclis  are  not  leaving 
their  homeland,  "I  know  it  probably  sounds 
strange  to  you,"  says  a  woman  Journalist 
who  has  been  fired  from  her  job  for  criti- 
cizing the  Russians,  "But  we're  not  leaving. 
Its  our  country — not  theirs." 

(Prom  the  Evening  Star  iD.C),  July  31,  1969) 

Czechs  Sh.adowboxing  Against  Occitpiers 

(By  Smith  Hempstone  i 

Prague. — Freedom -loving  Czechoslovaks 
are  waging  a  bloodless  war  of  gestures  against 
both  their  Russian  occupiers  and  party  boss 
Gustav  Husaks  authoritarian  regime. 

Since  the  70.000-man  Russian  garrison 
here  does  Its  best  to  remain  invisible,  ges- 
tures of  defiance  to  them  are  made  indirectly 
through  silent  demonstrations  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  Husak. 

With  newspapers,  radio  and  television  now 
almost  totally  gagged,  reformers  are  forced 
to  resort  to  a  kind  of  shorthand  skirmishing 
to  demonstrate  their  dedication  to  freedom. 

Wall-painting  is  one  such  method,  al- 
though it  is  becoming  increasingly  dangerous 
nowadays. 


SOME  SLOGANS   LACKING 

In  a  recent,  five-day  graffiU-viewing  car 
trip  through  Slovakia,  Moravia  and  Bohe- 
mia, this  correspondent  saw  not  a  single 
wall-slogan  acclaiming  either  Husak  or  his 
less  appealing  lieutenants,  such  as  Czech 
gaulelter  Lubomir  Strougal. 

There  were  scores  of  words  scrawled  on  the 
walls  of  factories,  homes  and  public  build- 
ings pledging  loyalty  to  President  Ludvik 
Svoboda.  deposed  party  leader  Alexander 
Dubcek,  and  demoted  or  ousted  liberals  such 
as  Cestmir  Ctsar,  Josef  Smrkovsky  and  Fran- 
tisek  Kriegel  (one  slogan  with  an  interna- 
tional lilt  spotted  In  rural  Slovakia:  "Long 
Live  Apollo  18!  ") 

Many  anti-Soviet  slogans  have  been  daubed 
over  by  Husak's  agents,  as  have  some  of  those 
referring  to  Clsar,  Smrkovsky  and  Kriegel. 

The  gesture-war  at  present  centers  around 
Kriegel,  a  burly,  balding  61-year-old  physi- 
cian with  the  face  of  a  bemused  potato. 

A    CLASSIC    EXAMPLE 

Kriegel  haa  devoted  his  life  to  the  cause  of 
communism  and  his  case  is  a  clsissic  example 
of  "the  god  that  failed," 

He  served  as  a  volunteer  with  the  Repub- 
lican Army  in  the  half-forgotten  Spanish 
Civil  War  which  preceded  World  War  11. 
More  recently  (1960-63).  he  worked  as  a 
medical  adviser  in  Castro's  Cuba. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  sincere  ad- 
vocates of  Dubceks  reforms.  Kriegel  was  a 
member  of  the  powerful  party  Presidium 
when  Russian  tanks  swept  into  Czechoslo- 
vakia last   August. 

He  was  physically  abused  by  Czechoslovak 
and  Russian  secret  police  who  forcibly 
whisked  him  from  Prague  to  Moscow  after 
the  invasion. 

Soviet  party  boss  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  in 
barring  Kriegel  from  the  Moscow  talks,  is 
reputed  to  have  asked:  "What  is  this  Galiclan 
Jew  doing  here?" 

KRIEGEL    RETLTHNS 

Only  when  President  Svoboda  refused  to 
go  ahead  with  the  talks  in  Kriegel's  absence 
was  he  permitted  to  return  to  the  conference 
table. 

At  the  May  29-30  plenary  meeting  of  the 
180-member  Czechoslovak  Communist  party 
Central  Committee  (the  Husak  regime  had 
come  to  power  on  April  17),  Kriegel  was  at- 
tacked by  Stalinists  for  having  voted  against 
ratification  of  the  Russian  occupation  by  the 
National  Assembly  last  October. 

In  a  defiant  speech  which  since  has  been 
widely  circulated  here  clandestinely  by  the 
resistance  movement,  Kriegel  said  he  had  re- 
fused to  vote  for  the  accord  because  it  had 
been  written  "not  with  a  pen  but  with  the 
barrels  of  cannons," 

In  retaliation  for  this  "anti-party.  anti- 
Socialist  and  anti-Soviet"  peroration,  Kriegel 
was  dropped  not  only  from  the  Presidium 
and  the  Central  Committee  but  from  the 
party. 

DAILY    ATTACKS 

Currently  there  are  almost  daily  attacks 
against  him  in  the  controlled  press  and  by 
every  party  leader  from  Husak  on  down, 

.As  one  of  the  few  means  they  have  of  show- 
ing their  real  feelings,  numberless  Czechs 
have  sent  bouquets  of  flowers  and  notes  of 
appreciation  to  the  suburban  Prague  as  head 
of  the  rheumatic  diseases  section. 

A  more  direct  method  of  demonstrating 
dissatisfaction  with  the  erosion  of  freedom 
here  has  been  tt\e  dispatch  of  hordes  of  un- 
signed critical  letter  to  newspapers,  foreign 
embassies  and  to  the  Czechoslovak   leaders. 

The  letters  to  newspapers  seldom  get  print- 
ed, and  then  only  to  be  shot  down  by  editorial 
blasts  from  pro-Husak  editors.  But  Rude 
Pravo,  the  official  Communist  party  news- 
paper, last  month  bitterly  acknowledged  the 
existence  of  yuch  an  anti-government  letter- 
writing  campaign. 

As  another  way  of  showing  how  they  feel. 


Czechs  dally  decorate  with  flowers,  candles 
and  pictures  of  the  late  and  beloved  Presi- 
dent Thomas  Masaryk  the  Prague  statues  of 
King  Wenceslas  of  Bohemia  and  of  religious 
reformer  Jan  Hus,  burned  at  the  stake  as 
a  heretic  in  1415. 

For  Aug.  21,  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
Russian  invasion,  clandestine  leaflets  are 
calling  on  Czechoslovaks  to  boycott  public 
transportation,  movies,  theaters,  shops,  res- 
taurants and  newspaper  kiosks. 

They  are  being  asked  to  decorate  the 
graves  of  patriots,  to  halt  work  at  noon  for 
five  minutes  and,  if  driving  at  the  time,  to 
stop  and  turn  on  their  lights. 

There  is  not  much  the  Czechoslovaks  can 
do  to  change  things  here.  Neither  Russian 
troops  nor  the  present  Prague  regime  are 
renowned  as  respectors  of  either  liberty  or 
public  opinion 

But  the  Czechs  remember  Masaryk's  mot- 
to— "The  Truth  Shall  Make  'Vou  Free" — and 
they  are  determined  that,  while  it  may  be 
convenient  and  even  necessary  for  the  West 
to  forget  about  Czechoslovakia,  no  man  in 
generations  to  come  shall  believe  that  this 
small  nation  lost  its  freedom  willingly 


PERRY  SUBMARINE  BUILDERS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Presi(ient,  in  nearly 
eveo'  field  of  human  endeavor,  there  is 
a  relatively  small  number  of  men  who 
press  back  the  boundaries  of  mans 
knowledge  and  extend  the  range  of  man's 
technological  capabilities.  These  men  are 
the  pioneers  and  the  entrepreneurs  who 
reach  constantly  into  the  future,  and  by 
so  doing  help  to  form  the  futiue. 

One  such  pioneer  and  entrepreneur  in 
the  field  of  oceanologj'  is  John  Perry,  Jr., 
of  Florida,  John  Perry  is  a  man  who  has 
placed  his  energy  and  resources  behind 
his  perception  of  the  importance  to  man 
of  ocean  resources. 

Last  year,  during  a  tour  of  Federal 
Government  and  private  oceanologic  fa- 
cilities in  Florida,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  visit  one  of  John  Perry's  enterprises, 
Perrj'  Submarine  Builders,  and.  in  fact, 
had  the  memorable  pleasure  of  an  under- 
sea excursion  in  one  of  the  Perry  Cub- 
marines. 

Because  of  his  experience  in  ocean 
technology.  Mr.  Perry's  \1ews  on  the 
oceanologic  program  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, I  think,  are  of  considerable  in- 
terest and  value. 

Mr.  Perry's  views,  and  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  his  accomplishments  in  ocean- 
ologj',  are  provided  in  an  excellent  article 
by  Mr.  Colman  McCarthy  which  ap- 
peared on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Monday,  September  8.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
A    MiLLioNAiRB's    Love    Affair    With    the 
Ocean 
(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

Riviera  beach.  Florida. — During  the  third 
week  of  July,  when  most  of  the  country  was 
h(X)ked  watching  the  Apollo  11  moon  trip, 
John  Perry  Jr.,  53,  a  semi-eccentric,  future- 
thinking  millionaire,  publisher  and  ocean 
explorer  was  bobbing  a  mile  off  the  shores 
of  Palm  Beach.  Florida.  Perry  was  respect- 
ful of  the  moon  venture  but  he  looked  on  his 
own  project  that  week  as  being  considerably 
more  beneficial  to  the  nation's  economy  and 
welfare^even  though  he  knew  only  oceanog- 
raphers  and  few  other  odd  ones  would  agree. 
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Perry.  Yale  "39.  physically  fit.  witty,  a 
childhood  playmate  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  a 
Nixon  golfing  partner,  an  avoider  of  Palm 
Beach  parties,  a  Repviblican.  is  a  rare  ocean- 
ographer  because  he  has  a  personal  fortune 
to  back  up  his  projects  and  theories.  That 
week  in  July,  he  was  pulling  off  the  first 
single  atmosphere  dry  transfer  in  the  ocean 
industry.  In  laymen's  language,  this  means 
getting  a  man  dry  to  an  underwater  habitat 
and  back  again  wltfout  hours  In  a  coetly 
decompression  chamber.  The  transfer  was 
made  from  a  Perry  diver  lock-out  subma- 
rine to  an  8-by-16  foot  chamber  50  feet  be- 
low the  surface. 

John  Perry's  present  oceanographic  goal 
is  to  create  the  fundamental  technology  for 
men  to  live  and  work  in  the  sea  cheaply 
and  comfortably.  He  knows  something  about 
the  need  for  comfort.  In  the  mid-1950s,  he 
narrowly  escaped  a  shark  while  spearflshlng 
In  the  Bahamas.  "I  had  speared  a  fish  and 
was  coming  ashore.  My  wife  saw  a  shark 
trailing  me.  She  yelled,  and  I  looked  around 
to  see  the  shark's  dorsal  fin  cutting  the 
water.  I  took  a  shot  at  it  with  my  speargun. 
but  I  missed  and  wounded  my  left  hand 
Instead.  The  whole  episode  started  me  think- 
ing that  someone  ought  to  build  a  small 
submarine  to  hunt  sharks.  'Why  not  me?' 
I  said." 

Not  long  after,  the  laughter  among  the 
socialites  in  Palm  Beach  was  about  the 
plywood-and-fiberglass  submarine  eccentric 
John  Perry  was  building  in  his  garage.  In- 
terest grew  when  Perry  wheeled  the  con- 
traption to  dockside  for  launching.  He 
jumped  inside,  but  after  being  submerged 
a  few  minutes,  the  sides  began  caving  in. 
Perry  scampered  free.  Later,  after  recover- 
ing both  the  wreckage  and  his  ego.  Perry 
announced  that  the  sub  was  a  total 
failure  in  design,  but  a  total  success  in 
Inspiring  him  to  build  a  second  one.  A  year 
later,  aided  by  an  expert  welder,  he  did.  Its 
construction  was  so  expert  that  the  Navy 
leased  it.  No  more  laughter  in  Palm  Beach. 

Today,  Perry  Submarine  Builders  In  Rivi- 
era Beach — directly  north  of  Palm  Beach — is 
the  country's  oldest  continuous  builder  of 
commercial  submarines  and  ocean  habitats. 
In  1966,  the  Air  Force  rented  Perry  Subma- 
rine No.  4  to  help  search  for  the  lost  A-bombs 
off  Palomares,  Spain.  Presently,  the  Perry 
plant  Is  building  a  $700,000  sub  that  will 
take  five  men  to  700  feet  below;  ready  soon, 
also,  will  be  a  $15,000  submersible  Monkeytat 
in  which  two  experimental  monkeys  will  take 
an  extended  dive. 

Aside  from  the  untapped  mineral  and  food 
potential  In  the  ocean.  Perry  talks  fluently 
of  other  uses  for  the  sea.  "I've  been  thinking 
for  some  time  of  floating  airports.  Instead  of 
taking  up  valuable  land  space,  we  should  be 
iising  easily  accessible  water  space.  The  float- 
ing airport  would  have  two  runways  on  a 
huge  barge  two  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide. 
It  would  rotate  continuously  into  the  wind 
so  landing  would  be  simplified.  tJnderneath 
the  airport  would  be  a  submerged  nuclear 
power  plant.  Passengers  would  Jet  to  the  air- 
port either  by  helicopter,  harbor  craft  or 
subway," 

A  further  use  of  the  oceans  foreseen  by 
Perry  is  in  medicine.  'Being  underwater  has 
a  profound  positive  effect  on  your  metabo- 
lism. We  know  only  a  little  about  it,  but 
there  is  already  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  oxygen  in  the  water  greatly  rejuvenates 
the  blood.  Also,  the  salt  in  the  water  brings 
out  the  body  poisons.  It's  also  true  that  after 
an  hour  or  so  of  skin  diving  or  being  in  a 
sealab,  sex  comes  easier.  Just  think  of  the 
booming  business  an  undersea  lab  will  do 
once  men  in  their  sixties  and  seventies  dis- 
cover what  underwater  living  will  do  for  their 
waning  sex  lives." 

With  a  laugh.  Perry  said  It  would  even  do 
something  for  those  in  their  fifties.  "Look  at 
me.  I'm  an  old  goat  at  53  and  I  have  two 
children  under  three.  So  I'm  Just  not  talking 
theory," 


Because  he  wanted  to  give  full  time  to  the 
oceans.  Perry  recently  sold  his  Florida  news- 
paper chain  for  a  reported  $50  million.  As  a 
publisher.  Perry  was  more  Interested  In  tech- 
nology than  ideology.  The  Palm  Beach  Post- 
Times  was  the  first  newspaper  in  the  country 
to  use  computers  in  its  production.  Another 
Perry  innovation  is  the  Electronic  Retina 
Character  Reader  which  scans  2.400  charac- 
ters a  second  and  records  them  on  tape  for 
photo  engraving. 

Editorially,  Perry  was  aloof  One  managing 
editor  in  the  chain  heard  from  the  boss  only 
once  In  15  years,  and  then  by  memo.  Often, 
Perry  newspapers  supported  different  politi- 
cal candidates  than  Perry,  but  he  didn't 
mind.  Last  fall.  Perry  asked  one  of  his  edi- 
tors if  he  would  kindly  support  Nixon  over 
Humphrey,  provided  the  editor  didn't  have 
personal  objections. 

There  was  no  way  of  knowing  last  fall, 
but  Republican  Perry  now  seems  to  regret 
Nixon's  victory,  at  least  regarding  the  lu- 
lure  of  oceanography.  'The  President  ap- 
pears to  know  little  about  it.  and  the  Vice 
President  even  le.ss  Look  at  the  President's 
statement  following  Hurricane  Camllle.  He 
said.  Eimplistically.  that  we  should  send  up 
more  airplanes  so  as  to  "setter  monitor  hur- 
ricanes. 'That's  not  the  way  to  solve  the 
hurricane  problem.  As  a  start,  you  have  to 
know  what's  going  on  in  the  ocean  before 
you  can  understand  what  takes  place  in  the 
atmosphere." 

The  only  way  for  the  nation  to  take  the 
cleans  seriously,  believes  Perry,  is  for  the 
feder.il  government  to  reorganize  its  efforts 
and,  without  adding  personnel,  set  up  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmoepherlc  Agency 
(NOAA».  This  wsis  recommended  recently 
by  the  Presidents  Commission  on  Marine 
Science,  Engineering  and  Resources,  of 
which  Perry  was  a  hard-working  member. 

"There  is  no  civil  agency  doing  anything 
about  fundamental  technology  of  the 
oceans,"  said  Perry.  "The  Navy  is  involved 
but  their  technology  is  for  destructive,  mili- 
tary uses.  Unlike  NASA,  an  oceanic  agency 
would  not  be  a  federal  effort,  but  a  national 
effort.  The  states  would  work  with  the  fed- 
eral government,  with  universities  and  pri- 
vate groups  also  involved.  A  free  flow  of 
information  would  be  the  main  job  of 
NOAA's  companion — NACO.  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for   the  Oceans." 

A  bill  was  introduced  recently  In  the 
House  proposing  NOAA.  Essentially,  the  Idea 
is  to  get  all  The  (government's  oceanic  pro- 
grams into  one  agency.  Power-minded  offl- 
cials  cringe  at  the  idea,  since  the  shake-up 
would  involve  over  45,000  employees  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  the  Weather 
Bureau  in  Commerce  and  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  in  Interior.  But,  Perry 
points  out,  "nobody  should  be  frightened. 
No  Jobs  will  be  lost  and  no  more  money  wlU 
be  needed" 

Since  the  President  has  authority  under 
the  Reorganization  Act  to  enact  the  pro- 
posed oceanic  agency  into  law,  loyal  Repub- 
lican Perry  would  like  Nixon  to  act  now, 
not  waiting  for  a  Democratic  Congress  to  do 
it  and  receive  the  credit. 

Party  loyalty  aside.  Perry  is  proceeding 
as  if  he  were  the  only  man  in  the  world 
concerned  with  the  peaceful  use  of  the 
oceans,  putting  In  long  days  at  his  plant  and 
in  the  ocean.  He  knows  he  isn't  alone,  of 
course;  many  others  are  Involved  also, 
oceanographers  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  at 
the  Smithsonian,  the  Ben  Franklin  and  Te- 
kite  crews.  But  until  the  government  wakes 
up  and  begins  a  serious  oceanic  development 
program,  the  efforts  of  men  like  Perry  will 
likely  remain  as  unnoticed  and  unlelt  as 
the  Eubmarines  in  which  they  dive  to  the 
deep. 


TRADE  POLICY 


Mr,  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  with  new 
trade  legislation  proposals  in  the  offing. 


I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  a 
letter  published  In  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  July  22. 

In  the  letter,  Mr.  "William  L  Law. 
president  of  the  Cudahy  Tanning  Co.,  of 
Cudahy,  Wis,,  makes  the  strong  argu- 
ment that  the  free  market  mechanism 
has  the  answer  to  most  economic  prob- 
lems if  we  let  it  operate.  He  states  that 
trade  raises  living  standards  and  wages. 

He  looks  at  the  past  and  says  that  no 
one  likes  competition,  but  that  competi- 
tion has  given  the  United  States  the 
world's  highest  standard  of  living.  He 
argues  that  trade  does  not  cause  unem- 
ployment, but.  rather,  money  wages  arbi- 
trarily held  above  productivity.  If  unem- 
ployment threatens,  the  answer  is  not  to 
reduce  trade  but  rather  to  get  money 
wages  in  line  with  real  wages  based  on 
productivity. 

For  the  incisive  comment*  Mr.  Law 
makes  on  the  questions  of  trade  and  the 
operation  of  the  market.  I  commend  the 
letter  to  Senators  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Letters:   On  the  Merits  of  FVee  Trade 
Editor,  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 

Regarding  your  editorial  of  July  7th.  "Out 
of  Control,"  which  alluded  to  the  efforts  of 
the  leather  indtistry  through  their  trade  or- 
ganization, the  Tanners  Council,  to  curb  im- 
ports of  shoes,  be  advised  that  the  industry 
is  not  unanimous  in  its  efforts  Actions  of  the 
protectionists  remind  one  of  Dr.  Milton 
Friedman's  dictum  that  "the  great  enemies 
of  free  enterprise  are  business  men  and  in- 
tellectuals— business  men.  because  they  want 
socialism  for  themselves  and  free  enterprise 
for  every  one  else:  intellectuals,  because,  they 
want  free  enterprise  for  themselves  and  eo- 
cialism  for  everyone  else." 

I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  subject,  in- 
asmuch as  baseball  glove  leather  was  the 
principal  product  of  our  firm  until  1957  when 
Japanese-manufactured  ball  gloves  entered 
and  ultimately  captured  70'';  of  the  United 
States  market.  Today  we  tan  no  baseball 
glove  leather.  Sentiment  in  the  ball  glove  in- 
dustry at  that  time  was  very  strong  for 
protective  action  and  I  investigated  the  mat- 
ter in  some  depth  but  found  that  I  could 
not  in  good  faith  urge  protectionist  action 
on  my  Representative.  Such  action  would 
have  been  \*Tong  economically,  politically  and 
morally. 

THE  PRODCCT   is  PROFII 

My  sentiments  may  be  colored  by  the  fact 
that  I  look  on  myself  not  as  a  tanner  whose 
product  is  leather,  but  as  a  capitalist  whose 
product  is  profit.  That  climate  most  bene- 
ficial to  capitalists  and  for  that  matter,  to 
workers  and  ^ciety  in  general,  is  one  In 
which  there  exists  a  minimum  governmental 
interference. 

The  protectionist  argument  Is  almost  .is 
widespread  today  as  it  was  200  years  ago. 
when  Adam  Smith  so  brilliantly  demon- 
strated its  fallacies.  Fortunately,  we  have 
the  work  of  Smith  and  his  many  successors 
plus  the  numerous  empirical  lessons  on  the 
benefit  of  free  trade  (of  which  the  United 
States  is  a  notable  example)  to  demonstrate 
the  advantages  of  unrestrained  exchange; 
unfortunately,  it  seems  that  each  genera- 
tion must  releam  the  lesson. 

No  improvement  can  be  made  on  Smith's 
understanding  that  'It  is  the  highest  im- 
pertinence of  kings  and  ministers,  to  pre- 
tend to  watch  over  the  economy  of  private 
people  and  to  restrain  their  expense,  either 
by  sumptuary  laws,  or  by  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  foreign  luxuries.  They  are 
themselves  always,  and  without  any  ex- 
ception,  the    greatest   spend-thrlfts    in   the 
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society.  Let  them  look  well  after  their  own 
expeiue.  and  they  may  safely  trust,  private 
people  with  thetrs.  If  their  own  extravagance 
does  not  ruin  the  state,  that  of  their  sub- 
jects never  wiU.  .  .  ."  And  further:  'To  give 
the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  the 
produce  of  domestic  industry  .  .  .  must  In  al- 
most all  cases  be  either  a  useless  or  a  hurt- 
ful regulaUon.  If  the  produce  of  domestic 
Industry  can  be  bought  there  as  cheap  as  that 
of  foreign  industry,  the  regulation  is  evi- 
dently useless.  If  it  cannot.  It  must  generally 
be  hurtful. 

•It  is  the  maxim  of  every  prudent  master 
of  a  family,  never  to  attempt  to  maice  at 
home  what  it  will  cost  him  more  to  make 
than  to  buy.  The  tailor  does  not  attempt  to 
make  his  own  shoes,  but  buys  them  of  a 
shoemaker:  The  shoemaker  does  not  attempt 
to  make  his  own  clothes,  but  employs  a 
tailor:  the  farmer  attempts  to  make  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  but  employs  those 
different  artificers.  All  of  them  And  it  in  their 
Interests  to  employ  their  whole  Industry  in  a 
way  in  which  they  will  have  some  advantage 
over  their  neighbors,  and  to  purcha.<!e  with 
a  part  of  its  produce,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  with  the  price  of  a  part  of  it.  what 
ever  else  they  have  occasion  for.  What  is  pru- 
dence in  the  conduct  of  every  family,  can 
scarcon)*  foHyin  that  of  a  great  kingdom. 

■■Thfft  It  Wffs  the  spirit  of  monopoly  which 
originally  both  Invented  and  propagated  this 
protectionist  doctrine  cannot  be  doubted;  and 
they  who  first  taught  it  were  bv  no  means 
such  fools  as  they  who  believed  it.  In  every 
country  It  always  Is  and  must  be  the  Interest 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  buy  what- 
ever th«y  want  of  those  who  sell  It  cheapest. 
The  proposition  is  so  very  manifest,  that  it 
seems  ridiculous  to  take  any  pains  to  prove 
it;  nor  could  it  ever  have  been  called  in  ques- 
tion had  not  the  interested  sophistrv  of  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  confounded  the 
common  sense  of  mankind." 

The  "sophistry"  of  which  Smith  speaks  is 
In  essence  that  being  advanced  today  by  pro- 
tectionists: The  US.  is  a  high  wage  country; 
Its  Indvistry  is  unable  to  compete  with  that 
In  other  countries:  imports  are  Increasing. 
and  unless  remedial  measures  are  adopted 
our  industries  will  be  destroyed,  our  defense 
posture  will  be  weakened  and  large-scale  un- 
employment will  ensue. 

raZB     T.IADE     AECUMENT 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  rationale 
for  free  trade:  We  trade  to  obtain  goods  that 
are  either  unobtainable  domestically,  such 
as  asbestos,  or  that  can  be  obtained  cheaper 
abroad— baseball  gloves.  Trade  between  indi- 
viduals, between  states,  between  nations  is 
economic  and  it  does  not  reduce  living  stand- 
ards of  the  participants,  rather  it  enhances 
them.  In  short,  trade  raises  wages.  Those  who 
think  otherwise  fail  to  understand  that 
wages  in  the  U.S.  are  the  world's  highest  for 
a  reason:  Americans  work  with  the  most 
and  the  best  tools.  American  industry  has 
the  world's  highest  average  capital  invest- 
ment per  worker  ($23,000)  and  therefore  has 
the  highest  average  productivity  per  worker 
We  have  high  wages,  but  because  of  the  mul- 
tiplier (tools)  we  have  low  labor  costs. 

Certainly,  labor-intensive  industries  are 
unable  to  compete.  Give  an  Italian  girl  a 
needle  and  $20  per  week  and  she  will  produce 
lace  for  one-fourth  the  cost  of  the  American 
girl  who  receives  $80  per  week.  Their  produc- 
tivity must  be  equal.  However,  give  an  Amer- 
ican miner  a  giant  mechanical  shovel  and 
$150  per  week  and  by  mining  100  tons  he  will 
produce  much  cheaper  coal  than  the  British 
miner  with  less  efficient  tools  who  receives 
850  per  week  and  only  produces  20  tons  So 
we  import  handmade  lace  and  we  export 
computers. 

Exports  must  equal  imports.  If  this  were 
not  so.  we  should  hope  for  all  the  imports  we 
would  get.  Imagine  receiving  goods  for  noth- 


ing.  But   we   must   pay— and   we  pay   with 
exports. 

Those  who  would  limit  Imports  are  taking 
a  superficial  view,  and  it  is  essenUal  for  the 
sake  of  our  economic  well-being  that  we 
consider  this  matter  In  depth.  Consider  not 
only  the  worker  who  competes  with  imports 
but  also  the  worker  who  is  helped  by  exports 
Consider  the  consumers  whose  real  wages 
are  raised  by  cheap  imports.  Consider  the 
merchants  with  whom  the  consumer  who 
buys  cheap  Imports  spends  the  dollars  saved 
Consider  the  industries  themselves  which  by 
competing  In  world  markets  are  honed  to  a 
higher  degree  of  competitive  efficiency  than 
they  might  otherwise  be.  Indeed,  no  one  likes 
competition,  but  it  Is  competition  that  has 
given  the  U.S.  the  world's  highest  standard 
of  living. 

Let  those  who  say  that  free  trade  causes 
unemployment  examine  our  history.  They 
will  discover  that  otu-  periods  of  highest  un- 
employment ocurred  when  tariffs  were  high- 
est—a fact  ttiat  doesn't  necessarily  indicate  a 
correlation,  nor  would  its  reverse.  Unemploy- 
ment  is  not  caused  by  imports,  nor  is  it 
caused  by  automation  or  by  growth  of  the 
labor  force. 

Unemployxnent  Is  caused  when  money 
wases  are  arbitrarily  forced  or  held  above 
the  level  Indicated  by  the  market.  Remem- 
ber, the  level  of  real  wages  in  an  area  is  in 
proportion  to  the  capital  investment  per 
worker  in  that  area.  But  if  money  wages  are 
arbitrarily  over-supported,  unemplovment 
ensues.  To  Illustrate:  la  the  1929  inflation 
the  money  supply  fell  by  one-third;  prices  of 
goods  fell  but  the  Administration  used  all 
weapons  at  Its  disposal  to  hold  money  wages 
up,  and  for  10  years  15%  to  25%  of  the  work 
force  was  unemployed.  The  situaUon  was  not 
corrected  until  1940,  when  the  Government 
took  the  opposite  position  (though  for  other 
reasons)  and  held  wages  down  while  it 
printed  money  to  finance  the  war.  Unemploy- 
ment dlsapp>eared  at  once. 

Most  economists  agree  with  the  above  po- 
sition. One  of  them.  Sir  William  Beverldge 
wrote  In  his  book,  "PtiU  Employment  In  a 
Free  Society";  "This  potential  effect  of  high 
wages  policy  In  causing  unemployment  is  not 
denied  by  any  competent  authority  ...  as  a 
matter  of  theory,  the  continuance  in  any 
country  of  a  substantial  volume  of  unemploy- 
ment which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  spe- 
cific maladjustment  of  place,  quality,  and 
time  is.  in  luelf.  proof  that  the  price  iaeing 
asked  for  labor  as  wages  is  too  high  for  the 
conditions  of  the  market:  demand  for  and 
supply  of  labor  are  not  finding  the  appropri- 
ate price  for  meeting." 

In  the  final  argument,  that  national  de- 
fense requires  that  the  consumers  subsidize 
these  non-competlUve  Industries,  let  it  be 
said  that  this  position  has  a  better  founda- 
tion than  the  others,  though  in  most  cases  an 
insufficient  oae. 
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such  a  problem  Is  hard  money  and  the  free 
market. 

There  is  no  other  effective  method  It  is 
the  only  method  consistent  with  the  highest 
possible  standard  of  living  and  a  climate  of 
political  freedom. 

William  A  Law. 
President  Cudahy  Tanning  Co. 


ENOtrCH    STEEL? 

For  instance,  the  chairman  of  a  steel  cor- 
poration asks,  "Can  we.  for  example,  be  as- 
sured of  the  strong  defense  if  one  quarter  or 
more  of  the  steel  we  require  were  Imported 
from  countries  lying  uncomfortably  close  to 
the  Soviet   Union   and   China?" 

I  Imagine  that  we  can.  but  properly  this  is 
a  matter  for  the  strategic  planners  within 
whose  purview  this  matter  falls,  to  be  made 
in  a  calm  and  rational  manner  and  without 
distortions  urged  by  parties  whose  interests 
are  not  necessarily  those  pretended. 

The  free  market  has  the  answer  to  Im- 
ports, to  unemployment,  to  gold  out-flow  and 
to  most  economic  problems  if  we  will  but  let 
It  function.  If  the  level  of  money  wages  (the 
distinction  between  real  wages  and  money 
wages  is  important)  is  so  high  that  unem- 
ployment threatens  and  that  the  balance  of 
trade  U  negaUve.  then  a  high  tariff  policy 
will  simply  reduce  exports  and  employment 
as  It  always  h»s  in  the  past.  The  answer  to 


WE  SHOULD  PRESERVE  THE  VAL 
VERDE  PICTOGRAPHS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  spoken  on  other  occasions  about 
the  many  benefits  to  Texas  which  will 
come  from  the  Amistad  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir on  the  Rio  Grande  near  Del  Rio, 
Tex.  I  am  also  sponsoring  a  bill  to  create 
a  national  recreation  area  at  this  site. 

But,  we  should  not  permit  this  res- 
ervoir which  will  provide  so  many  good 
things  to  be  tht  destroyer  of  a  valuable 
part  of  the  history  and  heritage  of  the 
Southwest— the  Val  Verde  Pictographs 
These  pictographs  were  painted  under 
the  cliffs  overhanging  th,  Rio  Grand  ^ 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Devil's  River  by 
the  North  American  Indians  who  in- 
habited the  region  years  before  the  white 
man  came  into  the  area. 

These  pictographs  have  been  called 
some  of  the  Nation's  finest  archeologi- 
cal  and  artistic  trea^sures  by  the  Texas 
Historical  Foundation.  Moreover,  the 
National  Park  Service  has  recognized 
them  as  being  of  outstanding  importance 
in  its  proposed  master  plan  for  develop- 
ment of  that  area. 

On  July  25.  1969.  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Texas  Historical  Foundation  unan- 
imously adopted  a  resolution  urging  that 
every  possible  eflfort  be  made  to  preserve 
these  pictographs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  of  July  25,  1969. 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  "the  Texas 
Historical  Foundation  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  by  Texas  Historical  Foundation 
Whereas  the  flnest  and  oldest  Pictographs 
of  the  North  American  Indians  are  situated 
in  various  overhangs  and  caves  around  the 
confluence  of  the  Pecos,  Devils  and  Rio 
Grande  Rivers  in  Texas;  and 

Whereas  these  Pictographs  have  immeas- 
urable scientiac,  historical,  educational, 
cultural,  archaeological  and  artistic  values 
they  are  irreplaceable.  Recent  construction 
of  the  Amistad  Dam  and  Reservoir  have 
caused  these  Pictographs  to  face  imminent 
danger  of  destruction  through  increased  ex- 
posure to  the  public  and  through  careless- 
ness, improper  care,  and  outright  vandalism- 
and 

Whereas,  in  addition  to  the  Pictographs 
themselves,  these  sites  have  other  great 
archaeological  values  which  are  also  facing 
destruction;  and 

Whereas  these  sites  have  been  recognized 
in  the  proposed  Waster  Plan  of  the  National 
Park  Service  as  being  of  outstanding  im- 
portance; 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  the  Texas 
Historical  Foundation  hereby  recognizes 
these  Pictographs,  and  the  sites  where  they 
are  located,  as  being  among  Texas'  and  the 
Nations  finest  archaeological  and  artistic 
treasures,  and  urges  that  all  possible  atten- 
tion be  given  at  once  to  their  preservation 
by  the  National  and  Sute  governments,  and 
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also  by  citizens  and  organizations  everywhere 
who  are  Interested  in  the  preservation  of 
the  finest  records  of  our  country's  past.  This 
project  Is  worthy  of  the  Nation's  best  ef- 
forts. 

Ballwvn  Mills,  President. 


VOLUNTEER  SERVICE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  PHILADELPHIA  BAR  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Piesldent,  at  a  time 
when  there  is  general  recognition  that 
Government  is  not  able  to  solve  i.ll  the 
demanding  problems  of  our  time,  we 
must  call  upon  the  energies  and  the 
spirit  of  the  American  people  themselves. 

A  program  of  volunteer  action  by 
members  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar  Asso- 
ciation was  dramatically  described  by 
James  C.  Humes  in  the  May  issue  of 
Judicature.  Members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession performed  a  tnie  service  for  their 
community  while  acting  as  observers  and 
mediators  during  the  hot  summer  of 
1967.  This  contribution  is  all  the  more 
important  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Philadelphia  was  the  only  major  city 
where  there  were  no  riots.  This  valuable 
contribution  to  the  community  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  Wichita  Eagle.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Invaluable  Service 

Lawyers  can  provide  an  invaluable  service 
in  cooling  off  confrotations,  merely  by  acting 
as  observers  and  mediator*,  according  to  nn 
article  in  the  May  issue  of  Judicature. 

The  experience  of  Philadelphia  Bar  Asso- 
ciation members  in  doing  just  that  was  re- 
lated by  James  C.  Hume,  former  executive 
director  of  that  association.  He  Is  now  a 
member  of  the  White  House  staff. 

In  the  hot  summer  of  1967.  with  riots 
erupting  in  city  after  city,  the  Phlladelphians 
determined  they  could  help  prevent  such 
explosions  If  they  took  turns  staying  at  police 
stations  In  or  near  the  Negro  areas. 

It  was  an  illuminating  experience  for  the 
lawyers,  and  helpful  to  the  community.  They 
stayed  quietly  In  the  background,  but  in  a 
period  when  police  were  under  severe  strain 
and  working  long  hours,  the  mere  presence 
of  the  lawyer  helped  police  control  them- 
selves in  aggravating  circumstances. 

Tlie  lawyer-observers  were  able  to  refute 
rumors  of  police  brutality  inside  the  station 
houses.  Sometimes  these  rumors  were  spread 
deliberately  to  incite  trouble.  Since  many  of 
the  lawyer-observers  were  Negroes  them- 
selves, they  were  believed  by  the  hostile 
crowds. 

So  well  did  the  program  work  that  the 
Philadelphia  lawyers  now  have  permission 
to  start  a  program  of  putting  members  of 
their  association  into  ghetto  schools,  to  act 
as  observers  and  mediators  and  help  head 
off  trouble  before  it  erupts. 

One  Interesting  point  is  that  the  lawyers 
decided  against  merely  asking  for  volun- 
teers, for  it  was  felt  that  a  preponderance  of 
civil  rights  activists  might  be  obtained,  who 
would  unconsciously  provoke  trouble  in- 
stead of  preventing  it.  By  paying  the  ob- 
servers, through  a  quickly  approved  state- 
federal  program,  the  Phlladelphians  also 
assured  that  more  ghetto  law  vers  would  be 
recruited. 

The  experience  of  Philadelphia  should  be 

of    interest    to    lawyers    In    other    cities 

Wichita,  for  instance. 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  SENATOR  TH^YE 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Edward  J. 
Thye,  who  served  the  State  of  Minnesota 
as  Lieutenant  Governor.  GoveiTior,  and 
U.S.  Senator. 

His  particular  efforts  in  the  Senate  in 
behalf  of  legislation  concerning  agricul- 
ture and  small  business  reflected  the 
proper  interests  of  many  of  his  constitu- 
ents. Beyond  this,  he  competently  and 
honestly  concerned  himself  with  the 
needs  of  health,  education,  International 
organization,  and  civil  liberties  as  they 
were  developed  and  defined  during  his 
years  in  the  Senat*. 

He  is  1  emembered  by  the  people  of  our 
State  as  a  friendly  man  who  genuinely 
enjoyed  participation  in  local  meetings 
and  the  affairs  of  the  community  and 
State.  He  lespected  the  offices  he  held 
and  fulfilled  his  duties  conscientiously. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  news 
stories  concerning  his  death  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  and 
the  New  York  Times  on  August  29  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  29.  19691 
Edward    Thye.    73.    Ex-Senator,    Dies — Min- 
nesota Farm  Leader  Also  Served  as  Gov- 
ernor 

Northfield,  Minn  ,  August  28 — Edward 
John  Thye.  who  served  three  years  as  Minne- 
sota governor  and  12  years  as  a  United  States 
senator,  died  at  his  farm  home  here  today. 
He  was  73  years  old.  The  retired  Senator  had 
been  ill  with  emphysema  for  some  time. 

He  leaves  his  second  wife.  Myrtle,  and  a 
daughter.  Mrs  Eugene  Bartlett  of  Chicago 
biggest  vote-getter 

Mr  Thye  was  elected  governor  of  Minne- 
sota in  1946.  he  received  the  biggest  votaand 
the  biggest  majority  ever  given  a  Governor 
of  that  state.  When  two  years  later  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  he  got 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast. 

To  his  electorate,  the  six-foot  tall  poli- 
tician, of  Norwegian  descent,  was  "a  larmer 
with  genuine  appreciation  of  the  problems  of 
farmers."  coupled  with  a  deep  Interest  In 
such  far-from-the-farm  subjects  .i.s  interna- 
tional organization  for  peace  and  the  im- 
provement of  labor  relations. 

The  future  political  leader's  initiation  into 
public  life  came  through  his  local  govern- 
ment and  agricultural  activities.  In  1925  he 
became  president  of  the  Sclota  Town  and 
School  Board,  and  four  years  lafsr  he  began 
an  1 1  years'  presidency  of  the  DaKota  County 
Farm  Bureau. 

recruited  bv  stassen 

Harold  E.  St.assen.  then  Minnesota's  gover- 
nor, induced  Mr.  Thye  to  take  the  position  of 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  In 
1942  Mr.  Stassen  persuaded  Mr.  Thy  to  run 
on  his  ticket  for  Lieutenant  Governor.  He 
became  governor  on  April  27,  1943,  when  Mr. 
Stassen  resigned  his  post  to  enter  the  Navy 
lor  service  In  World  War  II. 

He  was  reelected  to  serve  a  full  term  as 
governor  irom  1944  to  1946  Then  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate,  and  reelected  In  1952. 

His  bid  for  a  third  term  was  blocked  in 
1958  by  the  victory  of  Eugene  J.  McCarthv,  a 
Democrat.  Mr.  Thye's  victory  in  1952  marked 
the  last  time  a  Republican  was  elected  to  the 
.Senate  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Thye  made  a  reputation  for  unusual 
success  in  settling  labor  disputes  during  his 
term  as  Governor. 


Mr  Thye  was  born  near  Frederick.  S.D  , 
and  grew  up  on  a  farm  in  Northfield.  Minn. 
He  used  to  wrestle  with  his  brotiier  Ted,  a 
professional  wrestler. 

FOND    OP    EARM    SOCEETT 

Mr.  Thye  was  fond  of  attending  farm 
gatherings  and  meetings  of  all  kinds.  Visiting 
county  fairs,  he  usually  could  be  found  out 
In  the  cow  barns  When  he  went  to  the 
mines,  he  went  underground  and  visited  with 
the  men  as  they  changed  f  hlf ts 

During  his  Senate  career,  Mr  Thye  was 
known  as  a  liberal  Republican  He  was  a 
strong  advocate  of  American  international 
involvement.  In  World  War  I  he  served  in 
the  Aviation  secUon  of  the  Signal  Corps  in 
Italy. 

Mr  Thye  generally  supported  foreign  aid 
legislation  in  both  the  Truman  and  the 
Eisenhower  Administrations  He  championed 
Federal  aid  to  education  and  voted  for  bills 
to  eliminate  racial  segregation. 

Most  of  Mr.  Thye's  activity  in  the  Senate, 
especially  during  his  second  term,  revolved 
around  the  larmer  and  the  small  business- 
man. 


I  From    the    Minneapolis    Tribune.    Aug.    29. 

19691 
Ex-Senator  Thye  Dies;    Praised  by   Leaders 

Mlnnesotans  began  paying  tribute  Thurs- 
day to  the  character  and  20-year  political 
career  of  former  governor  and  U.S.  Senator 
Edward  Thye.  73.  who  died  late  Wednesdr.v 
night  on  his  Northfield.  Minn  ,  farm 

The  tall,  besp>ectacled  farmer,  the  late 
Minnesota  governor  from  an  essentially 
rural  background,  ended  In  1958  a  career  that 
had  taken  him  from  deputy  state  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture  to  two-term  US  Sena- 
tor, the  last  Minnesota  Republloan  elected 
to  the  Senate. 

His  bid  for  a  third  term  was  blocked  by 
then  Rep.  Eugene  McCarthy,  the  Democrat 
who  still  holds  the  Senate  seat. 

After  the  defeat,  Mr.  Thye  returned  to  his 
563-acre  farm  about  six  miles  northeast  of 
Northfield.  He  farmed  until  two  years  ago 
when  he  suffered  a  heart  attack  and  double 
pneumonia  and  decided  to  lease  all  but  a 
small  portion  of  his  farm. 

In  recent  years  he  also  suffered  from  em- 
physema, which  worsened  lately,  necessitat- 
ing his  frequent  use  of  an  oxygen  tank. 

Born  April  26,  1896,  of  Norwegian-Ameri- 
can parents  in  Frederick,  S.D  .  he  came  to 
Mlnne.sota's  Dakota  County  at  age  9.  Al- 
though the  family  mailing  address  has  re- 
mained Northfield,  Mr.  Thye  attended  pub- 
lic schools  in  Dakota  County  before  Joining 
the  Army  during  World  War  I. 

Entering  as  a  private,  he  served  in  Prance 
and  was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

Returning  to  Northfield  after  the  w,^r 
he  first  rented  and  then  bought  his  boy- 
hood home. 

His  first  public  .■service  was  in  1933  and 
1934  when  he  worked  as  a  federal  land  bank 
appraiser  in  Sibley  and  Nicollet  Counties,  but 
he  vaulted  into  statewide  politics  In  1939 

His  long-time  friend  Harold  Stassen.  then 
governor,  appointed  Mr.  Thye  deputy  com- 
missioner of  agriculture.  When  Stassen  was 
reelected  in  1942.  Thye  was  his  lieutenant 
governor.  The  next  year  Stassen  quit  to  join 
the  Navy  for  war  duty  and  Mr.  Thye  became 
governor. 

He  was  elected  to  the  US  Senate  in  1946 
r.nd  reelected  In  1952. 

Mr.  Thye  married  first  in  1921.  His  wife. 
Hazel,  died  in  1936  and  six  years  later  he 
took  his  second  wife,  Mvrtle.  who  stirvives 
him. 

He  is  also  survived  by  his  daughter.  Mrs. 
Eugene  Bartlett  of  Chicago,  111.;  three  sisters. 
Mrs.  Reka  Tommeross.  Kenyon.  Minn..  Mrs  J 
A.    Therres.    Minneapolis,    and   Nettle    Tliye 
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Portland.  Ore.;  a  brother.  John,  Salem.  Ore., 
and  four  grandchildren. 

The  funeral  will  be  2  pjn.  Satunlay  at  St. 
John's  Lutheran  Church  In  Northfleld  and 
burial  will  be  In  the  WoTthflel<l  Cemetery. 

Ctov.  Harold  LeVander.  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Thye's  for  many  years  yesterday  issued  a 
statement  calling  Mr.  Thye  one  of  the  state's 
"mo6t  faithful  and  dedicated  servants. ' 

"His  serylce  to  bis  state  and  nation  was 
given  with  sincerity,  distinction  and  high 
respect  for  the  public  offices  he  held."  Le- 
va nder  aald. 

Farmer  Got.  Harold  Stassen  also  saluted 
Mr.  Thye  as  a  "wonderful  friend  .  .  .  one  of 
the  stalwart  type  of  men  who,  through  the 
years,  have  made  Minnesota  a  great  state." 

Former  Oov.  Elmer  Andersen,  former  state 
Republican  Chairman  Robert  Porsythe.  cur- 
rent GOP  Chairman  George  Thlss  and  other 
state  leaders  spanning  several  political  eras 
yesterday  acclaimed  Mr.  Thye  as  a  dedicated 
public  servant. 

Even  as  n.£l.  senator.  Mr.  Thye  remained 
close  to  his  farm  roots.  Guiding  a  reporter 
around  his  farm  In  1947.  he  said,  "The  great- 
est way  of  relaxing  that  I  can  find  is  to  go 
to  work  on_my  farm  whether  It's  driving  a 
tractor.  wArklng  in  the  fields  or  just  In  the 
dooryard  .  7  .  And  when  I  want  to  go  to 
work  here,  no  filibuster  can  stop  me  " 

After  hla  Senate  defeat  in  1958  he  kept 
his  Interest  in  politics  and  was  the  honored 
guest  at  a  reception  that  year  attended  by 
then  Vice-President  Richard  Nixon  who  pro- 
nounced Mr.  Thye  "a  swell  guy"  and  "a  solid 
man." 


LEADING    POLICSINGER-POLK    HIS- 
TORIAN SUPPORTS  S.  1591 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  it 
Is  always  gratifying  to  me  to  learn  of 
public  support  for  my  legislative  pro- 
posals. This  past  spring  I  introduced  S. 
1591.  a  bill  to  create  an  American  Polk- 
llfe  Foundation.  This  bill  has  generated 
considerable  public  support  from  a  broad 
spectrum  of  the  public. 

One  of  the  Nation's  leading  folksingers 
and  folk  historians,  Alan  Lomax.  has 
given  his  support  to  this  proposal.  As 
Mr.  Lomax  points  out,  one  highly  bene- 
ficial effect  of  my  bill  would  be  the  crea- 
tion of  new  channels  of  communication 
between  the  vrrious  cultural  and  ethnic 
subgroups  in  oiu-  society.  By  studying  the 
diverse  cultural  and  social  backgrounds 
of  our  people,  we  can  hopefully  reach  a 
greater  degree  of  common  understand- 
ing and  tolerance  so  lacking  in  this  Na- 
tion today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  Alan  Lomax,  sup- 
porting my  bill  S.  1591,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Columbia  UNrvERsriT  in  the  Ctty  op 
New  York,  Bureau  of  Applied  Social 
Research, 

New  York.  N.Y.  May  12.  196S. 
Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarborough, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborough  :  Thank  you  for 
your  good  letter.  Again.  I  urge  you  to  press 
forward  the  passage  of  your  bill.  An  im- 
portant source  of  anger  and  conflict  In 
America  today  lies  in  the  suppression  and 
maltreatment  of  minority  cultural  patterns, 
especially  the  black,  the  Amerindian  and 
the  Latin.  We  are  becoming  a  nation  that 
does  not  know  itself  because  of  our  denial 
of  our  roots. 


When  your  bill  becomes  a  law.  as  I  hope 
It  soon  doas,  I  hope  that  you  will  personally 
make  sure  that  much  of  the  money  Is  spent 
in  putting  the  trained  cultural  workers  of 
this  country — anthropologists,  folklorlsts 
and  folk  singeni — to  work  In  the  American 
community.  These  jjeople  can  find  the  ave- 
nues for  expression,  for  education,  and  for 
emotional  outlet  at  the  community  level. 
Jimmy  Drlftwood's  Arkansas  Festival  has 
pointed  the  way.  The  same  work  now  ur- 
gently needs  to  be  done  In  other  hundreds 
of  American  areas,  and  your  bill  would  do 
much  to  make  this  possible. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Alan  Lomax, 
Director,  Cantometrics  Project. 


DEATH    OP   GALVm    MAXWELL 

Mr.  PEIX.  Mr.  President.  I  have  noted 
with  sadness  the  death  this  week  of 
Galvin  Maxwell,  a  writer  whose  talents 
brought  warmth,  humor,  and  under- 
standing to  the  lives  of  millions  of  per- 
sons. 

Mr.  Maxwell  had  a  great  love  of 
animals,  of  nature,  and  of  people,  and 
he  succeeded  in  conveying  this  love  to 
others  through  his  writing.  His  works  in- 
cluded "A  Reed  Shaken  by  the  Wind," 
"Lord  of  the  Atlas,"  arid  "The  Ten  Pains 
of  Death. "  But  he  was  perhaps  best 
known  for  his  book  "Ring  of  Bright  Wa- 
ter,"  his  very  ix)pular  and  moving  book 
about  an  otter  and  this  animal's  pro- 
found impact  on  the  life  of  a  man. 

We  have  heard  of  late  a  great  deal  of 
commentary  on  the  trends  of  taste  and 
morality  in  literature  and  in  motion  pic- 
tures, on  the  volume  of  commercialized 
sex-heavy  entertaiiunent,  and  on  the 
paucity  of  books  and  films  that  the  en- 
tire family,  young  and  old,  can  enjoy  to- 
gether. 

Galvin  Maxwell's  works  stand  out  as 
an  exception  to  this  trend.  He  demon- 
strated that  commercial  success  need  not 
be  based  on  startling  breaks  from  con- 
vention in  style  or  subject  matter.  Both 
his  book,  "Ring  of  Bright  Water,"  and 
the  excellent  motion  picture  with  the 
same  title,  have  been  warmly  received  by 
both  the  public  and  by  film  critics. 

These  works  will  stand  as  an  enduring 
monument  to  the  perception,  sensitivity, 
and  warmth  of  Galvin  Maxwell. 


FOOTSTEPS  ON  THE  MOON 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  suc- 
cessful landing  of  a  man  on  the  Moon 
and  his  return  to  Earth  has  caught  the 
imagination  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  around  the  world.  This  accom- 
plishment together  with  the  fact  that 
all  the  world  could  see  it  as  it  happened 
has  done  much  for  the  prestige  and  good 
name  of  the  United  States. 

On  Thursday,  August  21,  1969,  the  Up- 
town Citizen,  published  in  Washington, 
D.C..  carried  a  poem,  entitled  "Footsteps 
on  the  Moon.  ■  written  by  Mattie  Rich- 
ards Tyler.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  that  poem  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Footsteps  on  the  Moon 

(Dedicated  to  our  Astrounats — Neil  Arm- 
strong, Eduin  Aldrin  and  Michael  Collins — 
and  to  all  who  contributed,  across  the  years. 


to  the  Space  Program,  that  made  possible  the 
brilliant  succest  of  Apollo  Eleven's  Mission 
to  the  Moon.) 

(By  Mattie  Richards  T>'ler) 
Apollo  Eleven  'bitched  her  dreams  to  a  star'! 
The  world,  astonished,  watched  with  awe 
and  prayer. 
As  Columbia  and  her  Eagle  traveled  far  .  .  . 
Then — footsteps  on  the  moon — our  men 
were  there ! 

O  tell  us,  Astronauts,  what  did  you  find 
Beyond  those  rocks  and  specimens  of  soil 

That    you    brought    home?    Man's    scientific 
mind 
Is  analyzing  them  with  cautious  toil. 

Did  you  feel  Ood  was  standing  at  your  side. 

Or  sense  terrestrial  hemispheres  in  tune^ 
As  man  looked  on,  with  universal  pride. 

And  watched  your  first  slow  footsteps  on 
the  moon? 

Prom  the  Sea  of  TranqullUty  you  spoke  to 
earth: 
'We    came    In    peace    for    all    mankind!" 
Goodwill 
And  brotherhood,  a  fresh  new  start,  rebirth 
Of  hope  .  .  .  throughout  the  listening  world 
athrlUI 

Upon  the  moon  you  stood,  coursigeous  tall — 
Planting  our  Flag,  but  claiming  the  Moon 
for  all. 
The  Moon — 11:40  p.m.  EDT  Sunday.  7-20-69. 


THE  30TH  ANNrV^ERSARY  OF  THE 
MOLOTOV-RIBBENTROP  PACT  AND 
ITS  SECRET  PROTOCOLS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  August  23 
marked  the  30th  anniversay  of  the  in- 
famous Molotov-Ribbentrop  pact,  which 
led  only  several  weeks  later  to  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  IL 

Under  the  secret  protocols  which  were 
part  of  this  pact.  Hitler  and  Stalin  agreed 
to  the  partition  of  Poland,  while  the 
Soviet  Union  was  given  a  free  hand  in  the 
Baltic  States  and  Nazi  Germany  was 
given  carte  blanche  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators a  statement  issued  by  the  Joint 
Baltic  American  Committee  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
Hitler-Stalin  agreement,  and  I  wish  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text 
of  this  statement  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

I  want  to  express  my  complete  person- 
al agreement  with  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  this  statement,  which  reads: 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Baltic  tragedy  goes  back  to  the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact,  the  high-handed 
decision  of  two  greedy  dictatorial  powers  to 
impose  their  will  on  their  smaller  neighbors. 
It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  there  can  be 
no  lasting  peace  in  the  world  until  the  In- 
justices perpetrated  by  these  dictatorships 
are  corrected;  until  freedom,  independence 
and  a  democratic  form  of  government  ore 
restored  to  Estonia.  Latvia  and  Lithuania: 
and  until  the  principles  of  international  law 
are  In  general  re-established  In  relations 
among  all  nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The    30th    Anniversary    op    the    Molotov- 
Risbentrop  Pact  and  Its  Secret  Protocols 

On  August  23,  1969  thirty  years  will  have 
passed  since  the  signing  of  the  infamous 
Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Hitler  Germany.  A  secret  protocol 
attached    to    this    so-called    Non-Aggression 
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Treaty  entered  Into  by  these  two  countries 
on  that  day  divided  their  spheres  of  Interest 
in  the  Baltic  States,  Estonia.  Latvia  and 
Lithuania,  giving  Lithuania  to  Germany,  and 
Estonia  and  Latvia  to  the  Soviet  Union.  An- 
other secret  protocol,  similarly  signed  by 
these  two  powers  one  month  later  on  Sep- 
tember 28.  1939.  Eomewhat  changed  the 
earlier  demarcation  line  by  allotting  all  three 
of  the  Baltic  States  to  the  Soviet  Union  But 
the  essence  of  the  agreement  remained  the 
same:  it  allowed  these  two  dictatorial  powers 
a  free  hand  to  deal  as  they  wished  with  the 
smaller  democratic  nations  situated  between 
them. 

The  three  Baltic  nations  Involved  were  not 
consulted  at  all.  The  fact  that  they  wanted 
to  maintain  their  independence,  their  free- 
dom, absolute  neutrality  and  peace  did  not 
matter.  Peace  treaties  and  non-aggression 
treaties  at  that  time  in  existence  between 
the  three  Baltic  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
were  disregarded.  The  principle  of  self- 
determination  of  nations  and  other  princi- 
ples of  international  law  were  utterly  Ig- 
nored. 

The  high-handed  settlement  by  the  two 
dictatorial  powers  of  their  potential  differ- 
ences in  the  territories  between  them  made 
it  possible  soon  thereafter  for  both  of  them 
to  attack  and  divide  Poland,  and  for  Ger- 
many to  risk  entry  Into  the  war  with  the 
Western  powers. 

As  to  the  Baltic  countries,  the  events  fol- 
lowing the  signing  of  the  Molotov-Ribben- 
trop Pact  clearly  spelled  out  the  Intentions 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Very  soon  thereafter. 
by  the  threat  of  force,  it  Imposed  on  Estonia, 
Latvia  and  Lithuania  so-called  mutual- 
assistance  pacts,  which  allowed  the  Soviet 
Union  military  bases  on  the  territories  of 
these  Independent  states.  On  September  28 
of  the  same  year  Estonia,  on  October  5 
Latvia,  and  on  October  10  Lithuania  were 
forced  to  sign  in  Moscow  their  acquiescence 
to  the  establishment  of  such  bases,  and  soon 
thereafter  Soviet  troops  were  stationed  with- 
in their  boundaries.  At  that  time  the  Soviet 
Union  still  pretended  to  recognize  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  three  Baltic  countries,  but 
In  mid-June  of  1940  ultimata  were  presented 
to  them  by  the  Soviet  Union,  demanding 
immediate  admission  of  Soviet  troops  into 
their  territories  and  radical  changes  In  their 
governments.  On  June  15  Soviet  troops  in 
great  numbers  marched  into  Lithuania,  and 
on  June  17  the  same  fate  befell  Latvia  and 
Estonia.  Thus  with  the  Western  powers  In- 
volved in  a  war  with  Germany,  and  with 
Germany  having  agreed  to  freedom  of  action 
for  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Baltic  area,  the 
three  small  nations  stood  alone  in  the  face 
of  the  Soviet  military  juggernaut  and  could 
not  resist  Its  brutal  aggression. 

In  line  with  orders  from  the  Kremlin  and 
the  Red  Army  in  full  military  control  of  the 
three  prostrate  nations,  the  Soviet  emissaries 
forced  upon  them  new  governments  to  their 
liking  and  staged  fake  "general  elections"  of 
puppet  parliaments,  which  then  in  turn  pe- 
titioned admission  of  the  three  countries  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Thus  the  complete  annexa- 
tion of  the  three  Independent  Baltic  states 
was  accomplished  in  less  than  two  months 
after  their  military  occupation  and  in  less 
than  a  year  after  the  signing  of  the  Molotov- 
Ribbentrop  Pact. 

A  number  of  great  statesmen  of  the  West- 
ern world  in  their  memoirs,  and  many  poli- 
tical scientists  and  historians  in  their  books, 
have  accurately  described  the  actual  hap- 
penings In  the  Baltic  countries  in  the  course 
of  that  fateful  year  and  the  true  meaning 
of  these  events.  Volumes  of  official  docu- 
ments, among  them  the  reports  of  the  United 
States  diplomatic  missions  in  the  Baltic 
and  nearby  countries,  have  likewise  un- 
masked the  attempted  disguises  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  this  act  of  forcible  military  occupa- 
tion  and   annexation.   The   Government   of 


the  United  States  has  never  recognized  this 
wanton  Soviet  seizure  of  Estonia.  Latvia  and 
Lithuania  and  still  recognizes  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  three  republics  as  the 
lawful  representatives  of  the  Baltic  people 
in  Washington  As  early  as  July  23.  1940 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Sumner  Welles,  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, branded  the  action  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  Baltic  as  "devious  processes"  and  spoke 
of  the  deliberate  annihilation  of  the  Baltic 
Republics.  Those  Estonians,  Latvians  and 
Lithuanians  who  escaped  the  Soviet  oc- 
cupation and  are  now  s^cattered  all  over 
the  free  world  will  never  cease — individ- 
ually and  through  their  respective  national 
organizations — to  protest  the  destruction  of 
their  native  slates  and  to  demand  their 
restoration. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  be- 
glnn.ng  of  the  Baltic  tragedy  goes  back  to  the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact,  the  high-handed 
decision  of  two  greedy  dictatorial  powers  to 
impose  their  will  on  their  smaller  neighbors. 
It  Is  our  firm  conviction  that  there  can  be 
no  lasting  peace  in  the  world  until  the  In- 
justices perpetrated  by  these  dlsctatorshlps 
are  corrected;  until  freedom,  independence 
and  a  democratic  form  of  f,overnment  are 
restored  to  Estonia.  Latvia  and  Lithuania: 
and  until  the  principles  of  International  law 
are  in  general  re-established  In  relations 
among  all  nations. 

Therefore,  on  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
the  infamous  Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact  and 
its  Secret  Protocols  we  address  to  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  American  people, 
as  well  as  to  the  governments  and  people  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  Free  World,  a  plea  that 
they  raise  their  voices  in  protest  and  take 
action,  by  peaceful  means,  to  remedy  the  in- 
justice Inflicted  upon  Estonia,  Latvia  and 
Lithuania. 

For  the  Joint  Baltic  American  Committee. 
Heikki  a,  Leesment, 
President.  Estonian  National  Committee 
in  the  United  States. 

Peter  P.   Lejins. 
President,  American  Latvian  As.'^ociation . 
Chairman. 

Eugene  A.  Bartkus. 
President,  Lithuanian  American  Council. 


of  Amarillo.  Tex.,  be  printed  in  its  en- 
tirety at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  Big  Thicket  of  Texas  Is  a 
meeting  place  for  eastern  western  and  north- 
em  ecological  elements;  and 

Whereas,  this  Is  the  last  stand  In  Texas  of 
the  nearly  extinct  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker; 
and 

Where.^6.  this  beautiful  and  unique  area  Is 
rapidly  being  destroyed  by  bulldozer  and 
chain  saw;  therefore 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  T.E.D.  Club  ut 
Amarillo.  Texas,  urges  the  preservation  of 
at  least  100,000  acres  containing  the  most 
unique  areas  of  the  Big  Thicket,  the.se  areas 
to  be  connected  by  environmental  corridors; 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  be  requested  to  set  im- 
mediate hearings  on  S.  4  which  would  create 
a  Big  Thicket  National  Area. 

Mrs.  Harry  E.  Gladman, 
President  of  T£S>.  Club. 


TED  CLUB  OF  AMARILLO.  TEX.. 
CALLS  FOR  A  100.000-ACRE  BIG 
THICKET  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  TED  Club  of  Amarillo.  Tex.,  has 
joined  with  a  host  of  civic  and  conserva- 
tion organizations  who  have  recognized 
the  urgent  need  for  preserving  this 
unique  wilderness  in  southeast  Texas. 
The  resolution  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  100,000-acre  Big  Thicket 
National  Park. 

Not  only  is  the  Big  Thicket  known  for 
its  unmatched  beauty  and  rich  and  di- 
verse plant  and  animal  life  but  it  is  also 
steeped  with  history.  Sam  Houston 
planned  to  hide  his  army  of  Texas  pa- 
triots there  if  his  attack  on  the  Mexican 
Army  of  Santa  Anna  had  failed.  Its 
dense  tangles  provided  excellent  hiding 
places  for  the  runaway  slaves  and  out- 
laws during  the  Civil  War,  and  draft 
dodgers  and  conscientious  objectors 
found  safety  in  its  brush  and  canebrakes 
in  a  number  of  wars. 

The  Big  Thicket  is  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  Nation.  We  should  not  allow 
this  great  work  of  nature  to  be  lost  to 
mankind.  We  must  act  now  to  save  the 
Big  Thicket. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  of  the  TED  Club 


TENNESSEE   WALKING   HORSE: 
A   CHILD'S  VIEW 

Mr.  Ti'DINGS.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  on 
Wednesday,  September  17.  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energ>',  Natural  Resources, 
and  the  Environment  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  S.  2543.  my  bill  designed  to  end  the 
cruel  and  unnecessary  practice  of  delib- 
erately "soring"  the  feet  of  the  Tennes- 
see walking  horses  in  order  to  alter  their 
natural  gait. 

Recently  I  have  received  a  letter  about 
this  bill  from  a  young  girl  named  Becky 
Taylor.  Becky  is  14 '2  years  old  and  lives 
in  Coquille.  Oree.  As  one  who  admires 
horses  she  knows  how  cruel  this  practice 
of  "soring"  is.  In  her  letter  Becky  points 
out  that  people  who  do  such  a  ihing  must 
be  ver>*  greedy  indeed.  She  rightly  states: 

If  a  horse  Is  worth  anything  for  what  he 
does.  It  should  be  done  the  right  way  or  he 
is  worth  nothing. 

Becky  Taylor's  letter  is  full  of  insight 
and  worth  reading.  I  commend  Becky  for 
writing  it  and  call  the  letter  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Becky  Taylor's  letter  on  the 
Tennessee  walking  horse  now  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

Coquille,  Oeeg  . 
September  6,  1969. 
Re  S.  2543. 

Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I'm  writing  this  letter  In  regards 
to  the  article  in  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor. "Soring  must  stop". 

I  am  only  14 '2  but  I'm  a  great  lover  of 
horses.  I  do  not  ovra  a  horse  now,  but  hope 
to  when  I'm  older. 

I  feel  that  only  people  who  are  money 
hungry  would  do  such  a  thing.  Some  people 
in  such  a  state  do  not  care  about  what  they 
do  to  other  things  Just  as  long  as  they  get 
the  money.  In  this  case  it  is  the  Tennessee 
Walker  that  is  being  abused.  If  a  horse  is 
worth  anything  for  what  he  does,  it  should 
be  done  the  right  way  or  he  is  worth  nothing. 
People  should  take  time  to  think  about  this 
matter.  I'm  £iue  such  a  teacber  would  not 
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make  a  child's  hands  sore  so  that  they  would 
not  write  so  hard.  I'm  sure  that  the  teacher 
would  sit  down  and  explain  to  the  child 
a'oout  the  problem  and  in  time  it  would 
straighten  out.  It  1-  the  same  way  with  a 
horse.  If  you  are  happy  and  have  patience, 
the  horse  will  sense  It  and  want  to  work  for 
you.  he  might  even  learn  or  want  to  learn 
faster  than  if  you  make  the  feet  sore.  There 
is  no  sensible  reason  for  wrecking  something 
if  you're  going  to  be  money  hungry.  Don't 
involve  others  in  your  madness,  you  really 
don't  get  rich  anyway,  you  only  lose  more 
than  you  gained. 

That's  all  there  is  you  could  say  about  the 
subject  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  letter  will 
be  of  some  help  to  have  the  bill  passed  I 
thank  you  very  much  for  giving  my  letter 
some  of  your  time. 
Sincerely, 

Becky  Taylor. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARIE  SUTHERS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  a  time 
when  forgotten  people  and  minorities 
thi-oughout  the  world  are  seeking  to  es- 
tablish themselves  as  responsible  nations 
and  indiviehials  with  a  character  and 
dignity  of- their  own.  it  is  well  that  oc- 
casionally we  look  back  here  in  America 
and  remember  that  many  segments  of 
our  own  people  did  not  start  automati- 
cally with  that  ringing  and  exhaulting 
moment  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence when  a  new  people  declaimed  that 
"all  people  are  born  free  and  equal." 

Nothing  more  clearly  denotes  the 
truism  that  a  nation  is  but  the  shadow 
of  many  individuals  and  their  contribu- 
tions are  citizens  that  make  a  nation  and 
a  people  great.  Their  milestones  become 
the  stairways  to  the  stars,  a  path  for 
others  to  follow,  a  higher  plateau  from 
which  to  continue  ascent.  Such  a  mile- 
stone was  observed  in  Illinois  on  Sep- 
tember 11  when  our  ladies  recognized  the 
52  years  of  service  of  Marie  Suthers  who 
began  carrying  banners  for  women's  suf- 
frage in  1917  while  still  in  college  and 
has  proved  the  point  of  women  voting 
and  participating  actively  in  govemment 
at  all  levels  by  serving  as  a  State  repre- 
sentative, a  delegate  to  the  National  Re- 
publican Convention,  and  now  is  com- 
pleting 17  years  as  the  minority  member 
of  the  Board  of  Elections  Commissioners 
of  the  City  of  Chicago.  I  ask  that  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  be  placed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Biographical  Sketch  of  Marie  H.  Suthers 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Election  Commis- 
sioners of  Chicago  since  1952 

Native  Chicagoan;  gradate  Chicago  Teach- 
ers College;  homemaker;  married:  husband. 
W.  Glen  Suthers:  son.  William  B  Suthers. 
Profession:  Former  teacher.  Chicago  Public 
Schools,  elementary  and  adult  Americaniza- 
tion divisions:  registered  parliamentarian, 
currently  serving  local.  State  and  National 
organizations;  author  of  "Primer  in  Parlia- 
mentary Procedure"  and  other  publications 
on  organization  procedure.  Teacher,  classes 
in   parliamentary  procedure. 

Former  member.  Illinois  General  Assembly 
(State  Legislature). 

Organization  activities:  President,  Illi- 
nois Association  of  Parliamentarians. 

Formerly  president.  Chicago  Association  of 
Parliamentarians;         president  American 

Legion  Auxiliary,  Department  of  Illinois; 
president,  Illinois  &  National  Federations  of 
Womens      Republican      Clubs;      chairman. 


Illinois  Women's  Conference  on  T^egislation; 
secretary.  National  Council  on  State  Legis- 
lation; president,  Alliance  of  Business  & 
Professional  Women  of  Chicago;  dean 
emeritus,  lUini  Girls  State. 

Memberships:  Alliance  of  Business  <&  Pro- 
fessional Women  of  Chicago;  American 
Legion  Auxiliary.  Beverly  Hills  Unit  No.  407; 
Morgan  Park  Woman's  Club;  DAR,  Dewalt 
Mechlin  chapter;  PEO,  Chapter  E  U.,  Illinois. 

Political  activities:  Marched  with  college 
delegation  in  suffrage  march,  1917. 

Called  by  Mrs.  Mary  Silvls.  vice  chairman, 
womens  division.  State  central  conrmittee. 
to  do  volunteer  work  for  C.  Wayland  Brooks, 
candidate  for  Governor,  1936. 

■Volunteer  work  In  19th  ward  headquarters 
and  for  Mrs.  Stlvls  organizing  clubs  through- 
out the  Staite  and  planning  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Republican 
Women.  1936^0. 

Organizer  and  temporary  chairman,  first 
meeting  of  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Re- 
publican Women,  elected  first  President, 
1940. 

Elected  president.  National  Federation  of 
Republican  Women  (1944.  Introduced  Dewey 
at  national  convention  in  Louisville,  Ky". 
before  a  nUss  meeting  of  30.000).  1942-46. 

Speaker  sent  out  by  the  Republican  na- 
tional committee  in  various  campaigns,  1942- 
50. 

Elected  representative,  old  13th  Senatorial 
District,  1950. 

Appointetl  Republican  member,  board  of 
election   commissioners,   1952   to  present. 

Elected  (Relegate  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention,  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 1964. 


ENDANGERED  SPECIES  OF 
WILDLIFE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
since  I  first  introduced  my  bill.  S.  335.  to 
preserve  and  protect  endangered  species 
of  wildlife  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  of 
comment  about  it  and  interest  is  con- 
tiiiuing  to  grow. 

I  have  recently  read  an  article.  "En- 
dangered Species."  written  by  Mr.  James 
K.  Langhammer.  Mr.  Langhammer  is 
the  curator  of  education  at  the  Detroit 
Zoological  Park  and  president  of  the 
Greater  Detroit  Aquarium  Society.  In 
this  article.  Mr.  Langhammer  presents  a 
very  enlightened  point  of  view  on  the 
need  for  legislation  to  protect  endan- 
gered species  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  "Endangered 
Species. "  by  James  K.  Langhammer. 
which  appeared  in  the  June  1969  issue 
of  Pet  Shop  Management,  printed  at 
this  point  in  tha  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Enoanger|:o  Species 
I  By  James  K.  Langhammer) 
At  long-laet  the  public  is  awakening  to  the 
plight  of  the  world's  wildlife.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  decide  what  has  been  the  motivat- 
ing force  in  this  realization  that  many  of  the 
large  and  oommonly  recognized  species  of 
wildlife  may  not  survive  into  the  next  cen- 
tury. Perhaps  It  has  been  the  much- 
publicized  pirograms  to  protect  such  species 
as  the  Nortb  American  whooping  cranes  and 
trumpeter  swans,  the  Hawaiian  geese,  the 
European  tnson,  and  the  orangutans  in 
Borneo  and  Sumatra.  Zoos  themselves  are  be- 
coming increasingly  aware  of  the  need  for 
self-perpetuating  captive  colonies.  Dr.  Rob- 
ert F.  Willson,  Director  of  the  Detroit  Zoo- 
logical   Park,    was    recently    quoted    in    the 


Detroit  Free  Press  as  saying  that  one  of  the 
many  functions  of  a  zoo  is  protection  of  the 
endangered  species  Perhaps  it  has  been  the 
tremendous  recent  affluence  of  the  American 
public  which  has  permitted  such  luxuries  as 
the  intimate  contact  with  exotic  pets.  The 
reason  itself  is  far  less  important  than  the 
fact  that  suddenly  we  do  care.  But  what  can 
tee  do? 

Through  the  efforts  of  several  concerned 
men.  proposed  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  House  and  Senate  on  the 
national  level  to  aid  In  the  production  and 
preservation  of  endangered  species.  These 
proposals  have  been  the  brunt  of  several  con- 
verging attacks  by  unrelated  industries 
which  seem  to  be  placing  the  immediate  dol- 
lar before  the  long-range  survival  of  a  living 
species. 

INDUSTRIES 

Before  proceeding  further  let  me  state  that 
no  one  who  has  not  read  the  proposed  legis- 
lation should  attempt  to  discuss  it  pro  or 
con.  Pet  Shop  Management  has  previously 
contained  opinions  and  editorials  that  I'm 
sure  were  prepared  by  interested  and  sincere 
men.  yet  which  raised  such  questions  and 
expressed  such  views  that  these  men  must 
surely  either  have  not  read  the  proposed  leg- 
islation or  had  read  it  hurrledlv  without 
analysis.  Copies  of  H  R.  4812  and  HR.  248  are 
available  from  the  US.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  Room  1334.  Longworth  House 
Office  Building.  Washington,  DC.  20505. 
Copies  of  S.  335  and  S.1280  are  available  from 
Senator  Warren  G  Magnuson.  Chairman. 
Senate  Commerce  Committee.  United  States 
Senate.  Washington.  DC.  20510. 

Since  I  am  writing  at  the  moment  for  the 
consideration  of  the  pet  Industry,  let  me 
stress  that  you  are  only  one  industry  in- 
volved in  this  legislation.  Please  don't  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  your  voices  are  numer- 
ous and  influential  and  if  raised  illogically 
may  well  alter  or  Impede  this  legislation  in  a 
manner  that  we  may  all  regret  some  day — 
too  late,  perhaps,  for  the  future  of  our  wild- 
life. If  you  haven't  already  done  so.  look  at 
the  Red  Data  Books  of  the  International 
Union  for  the  Conservation  of  Nature  and 
see  which  of  your  pet  stock  will  be  outlawed 
today.  Very  few.  if  any.  of  the  items  most  of 
you  now  sell  are  listed  therein.  If  tomorrow 
they  become  endangered,  then  tomorrow  they 
should  be  protected  and  at  that  time  they'll 
receive  the  dubious  distinction  of  inclusion 
in  the  Red  Data  Books. 

I  think  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  industries  that  will  be  hurt  will  be  those 
dealing  in  furs  and  hides.  And  these  com- 
modities whicii  appeal  to  the  wealthy  indeed 
become  more  sought  after  and  valuable  as  the 
rarity  of  the  original  bearer  increases!  This, 
tragically,  after  all  is  high  fashion!— near 
exclusivity  of  Ownership.  Were  our  only  con- 
cern for  endangered  species  centered  in  the 
pet  trade,  then  I  believe  we  could  all  breathe 
easier.  For.  as  Alton  Freeman  stated  in  the 
February  PSM.  the  price  and  demand  in  pet 
animals  vary  inversely,  and  in  all  probability 
as  the  stocks  of  these  smaller  species  become 
less  collectible  someone  would  farm  them. 

Let  us  turn  momentiirily  to  the  Ad  Hoc 
Conunittee's  April  PSM  report  Support  is 
offered  to  H  R.  4812  if  several  changes  are 
made.  The  first  requests  a  voice  of  the  pe» 
Industry  in  the  declaration  of  what  species 
are  endangered.  In  itself  this  is  a  harmless 
request,  but  one  without  any  real  merit.  A 
species  is  either  endangered  or  it  Isn't.  The 
lUCN  is  an  international  committee  whose 
job  is  to  evaluate  the  status  of  wild  species. 
The  fact  that  an  animal  was  or  is  a  popular 
and  widely  sold  pet  species  has  no  lessening 
influence  on  its  endangered  status  today  or 
tomorrow.  When  it  becomes  endangered,  farm 
it.  The  feasibility  of  this  is  practical  even  in 
the  case  of  ocelots,  margays,  caimans,  and 
large  psittacine   birds.  Sec.  3A    (H.R.  4812) 
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clearly  makes  provision  for  the  importation 
of  stock  for  legitimate  breeding  efforts.  Stock 
sold  singly  or  even  in  pairs  to  apartment 
awellers,  etc..  obviously  does  not  meet  this 
requirement,  even  though  limited  breeding 
successes  might  be  achieved.  Without  unfair 
reflection  on  the  entire  pet  industry,  wouldn't 
your  overall  efforts  toward  supervision  be 
better  directed  to  eliminating  the  unethical 
and  open  pet  traffic  in  illegal  alligators,  glla 
monsters.  Texas  tortoises,  and  horned  lizards 
'horned    "toads'  )  ? 

REGULATION 

This  leads  nicely  into  the  second  proposal 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee:  ■The  banning  of  a 
species  us  endangered  by  the  United  States 
should  not  be  permitted  unless  the  home 
country  has  offered  it  protection  also."  Such 
homeland  protection  is  admittedly  desirable 
but  may  not  be  practical.  Some  undeveloped 
and  Impoverished  countries  simply  would  not 
care.  If  we  can  provldt  partial  protection 
to  a  species  oy  forbidding  its  entry,  we  should 
do  so.  The  Committee's  arguments  seem  to 
stem  from  the  fear  that  the  animals  will  be 
channeled  into  other  world  markets  and  no 
real  protection  would  result.  I  doubt  the  logic 
here  since  the  exotic  pet  market  exists  only  in 
a  few  areas  of  the  world,  all  of  which — Japan, 
Europe,  the  U.S.A.,  etc. — are  cognizant  of  the 
efforts  to  conserve  the  world's  wildlife  and  are 
cooperating.  As  I  implied  earlier,  evaluation 
and  self-regulation  by  the  pet  Industry  would 
be  more  meaningful  to  the  status  of  these 
endangered  species  than  this  pseudo-right- 
eous concern. 

One  Important  distinction  must  be  made 
here  and  firmly  borne  in  mind.  A  species  may 
be  endangered  in  the  icild  but  be  icell  estab- 
lished in  captivity.  As  efforts  are  made  to 
propagate  those  desirable  pet  species  which 
have  been  temporarily  banned,  their  status 
can  change  and  entry  may  again  be  allowed 
for  captive  raised  stock.  Certainly  careful 
supervision  of  such  Imports  will  be  necessary, 
since  the  pet  industry  has  within  it  people 
who  have  proven  themselves  unscrupulous 
enough  to  smuggle  Illegal  animals  at  any  op- 
portunity. Hopefully  such  species  can  be 
fanned  so  readily  that  captive  stock  will  be 
cheaper   than  wild. 

Also  let  VIS  not  deceive  ourselves  that  any 
one  pet  is  irreplaceable  as  a  marketable  Item. 
To  a  child  or  a  classroom,  a  pet  turtle  of  any 
species  is  adequate;  it  need  not  be  the  rare 
collector's  item  so  prized  by  the  specialist.  I 
do  not  condemn  the  specialist  for  his  in- 
terests, but  I  think  we  cannot  equate  the 
non-avallablUty  of  a  specific  collector's  item 
with  the  loss  of  an  Inexpensive  non-specific 
pet  type. 

In  the  April  PSM  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
also  stresses  the  need  for  a  provision  In 
the  legislation  for  the  study  and  evaluation 
of  endangered  species,  their  propagation,  and 
preservation  as  wild  species.  All  of  this  is 
clearly  and  succinctly  provided  for  In  Sec. 
5  and  13B  of  HH.  4812. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  I  agree  with 
Alton  Freeman  that  pets  are  Important  in 
teaching  us  all  kindness,  responsibility,  and 
even  humility  in  light  of  the  awesome  world 
of  nature.  But  laws  are  necessary  to  protect 
the  world's  wildlife,  and  through  legislation 
protecting  the  wild  populations  we  will  see 
domestication  and  propagation  of  the  de- 
sirable pet  species.  And  even  If  we  fail  at 
captive  propagation  and  must  relinquish  cer- 
tain pets,  wouldn't  you  prefer  to  recall  the 
time  when  a  species  was  a  common  house- 
hold pet  rather  than  the  time  when  there  was 
a  species  called  the 


FISCAL  FEDERALISM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 27.  1969,  Mr.  Murray  L.  Weiden- 
baum,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  Economic  Policy,  addressed  the 


National  Conference  of  State  Legislative 
Leaders  in  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  'Weidenbaum's  very  excellent  re- 
marks 011  Federal  revenue  sharing  be 
included  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Toward  a  New  Fiscal  Federalism 
(Remarks  by  Mr.  Weidenbaum) 

When  President  Nixon  first  outlined  the 
principles  of  his  domestic  program  on 
April  14.  he  described  one  of  this  country's 
more  pressing  needs: 

'If  there  is  one  thing  we  know,  it  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  solve  all 
the  Nation's  problems  by  Itself;  yet,  there 
has  been  an  over-shift  of  Jurisdiction  and 
responsibility  to  the  Federal  Government.  We 
must  kindle  a  new  partnership  between  gov- 
ernment and  people,  and  among  the  various 
levels  of  government." 

The  need  lor  svich  a  new  partnership  was 
never  stronger  than  it  is  today.  The  evidence 
of  "over-shift"  is  readily  apparent.  Just  to 
catalog  the  current  domestic  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government  now  requires  a  book 
of  more  than  600  pages. 

In  retrospect,  it  is  quite  clear  that  this 
large  flow  of  power  from  the  private  sector 
and  from  the  cities  and  states  to  Washington 
did  not  just  happen  of  its  own  accord.  It 
was  induced  initially  by  economic  crises.  It 
was  further  stimulated  by  mobilization  for 
major  war  and  the  threat  of  major  war.  It 
has  been  accelerated  by  a  variety  of  efforts 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  cure  major 
domestic  ills  through  the  power  of  Federal 
programs  and  Federal  money. 

Yet  for  all  this  emphasis  on  the  assumed 
power  and  influence  of  our  national  Gov- 
ernment, the  limits  to  its  effectiveness  have 
become  all  too  apparent.  Too  often.  Federal 
funds  have  been  wasted  or  used  inefficiently. 
Too  often,  a  bountiful  promise  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  lack  of  performance.  Too  often, 
the  application  of  some  centrally  formulated 
regulation  has  failed  to  accommodate  the 
diversity  of  local  situations.  The  result  has 
been  some  erosion  of  public  confidence  in 
the  Federal  Government's  ability  to  serve  as 
a  truly  effective  instrument  of  social  prog- 
ress. 

State  and  local  governments  are,  in  some 
r:ises,  better  able  to  deal  with  these  problems. 
These  governments  have  also  experienced 
rapid  growth.  Indeed,  Eince  World  War  II, 
their  expenditures,  employment,  and  indebt- 
edness have  increased  significantly  faster 
than  those  of  the  Federal  Government.  Yet 
the  services  the  public  has  expected  them 
to  provide — education,  transportation,  health, 
and  many  more — have  often  been  beyond  the 
capacity  of  local  public  resources  to  finance 
and  hence  to  deliver. 

The  Federal  Government  has  not  been  ob- 
livious to  the  needs  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. Federal  grants-in-aid  to  states  and 
localities  will  pass  the  $25  billion  mark  this 
fiscal  year — up  from  $7  billion  in  1960.  This 
type  of  program  or  categorical  assistance  has 
represented  an  increasing  portion  of  both 
total  Federal  outlays  and  state  and  local 
revenues.  But.  too  often,  it  has  also  been  ac- 
companied by  an  ever  growing  maze  of  pro- 
gram restrictions,  formulas,  matching  pro- 
visions, project  approval  requirements,  and 
a  host  and  variety  of  administrative  burdens. 
The  result  has  been  the  creation  of  a  com- 
plicated network  of  intergovernmental  assist- 
ance efforts  with  many  inefficiencies  and  un- 
workable features. 

This  -Administration  intends  to  correct  the 
inefficiencies  and  inflexibilities  of  the  present 
system  while  assisting  the  states  and  locali- 
ties in  a  more  substantial  way  than  In  the 


p.TEt  The  need  for  such  asdstance  can  be 
clearly  demonstrated.  Public  finance  experts 
of  all  political  persuasions  have  noted  that 
under  the  existing  income  tax  structure  Fed- 
eral revenues  increase  faster  than  the  na- 
tional economy,  while  Federal  expenditures 
for  current  programs  (except  in  wartime)  are 
likely  to  rise  more  slowly.  The  reverse  is  true 
for  states  and  localities.  Their  revenues,  based 
heavily  on  sales  and  property  taxes,  do  not 
keep  pace  with  the  rate  of  national  eco- 
nomic growth. 

In  contrast,  their  expenditure  requirements 
for  existing  programs  tend  to  rise  far  more 
rapidly.  The  resulting  'fiscal  mismatch"  of 
jjotentlal  Federal  surpluses  and  state-local 
deficits  is  the  financial  basis  for  Federal  aid. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  point  that  I  am  mak- 
ing. The  "fiscal  mismatch"  has  been  noted  by 
analysts  of  all  political  persuasions.  In  pre- 
paring the  Administration's  revenue  sharing 
plan,  we  carefully  reviewed  the  literature  on 
the  subject.  I  was  personally  struck  by  the 
widespread  support  for  introducing  a  new 
and  broader  type  of  Federal  financial  aid  to 
state  and  local  governments — support  by 
Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans,  liberals 
as  well  .-is  conservatives,  academic  experts  us 
well  as  political  leaders,  and  big  city  dwellers 
ivs  well  as  smalltown  residents. 

The  challenge,  then,  is  to  redesign  our  sys- 
tem of  intergovernmental  assistance  to 
achieve  the  results  we  all  desire: 

A  better  allocation  of  total  public  re- 
sources. 

More  responsiveness  in  public  institutions. 

More  control  over  local  events  by  local  avi- 
thorltles. 

Greater  program  and  budgipt  flexibility  for 
locally-elected  officials. 

More  efficient,  less  encumbered  forms  of 
Federal  assistance. 

Tlie  President  has  accepted  this  challenge. 
On  August  13.  he  proposed  to  the  Congress 
fundamental  revisions  in  both  the  spirit  of 
ovir  intergovernmental  relations  and  the  sub- 
stance of  our  intergovernraentil  assistant 
system.  As  he  put  it.  we  are  seeking  to  build 
a  "New  Federalism.  "  with  a  return  to  the 
states,  cities,  and  counties  of  the  decision- 
making power  rightfully  theirs.  At  the  heart 
of  this  effort  is  the  proposal  for  sharing  Fed- 
eral revenues  with  the  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Revenue  sharing  can  provide  both 
the  encouragement  and  the  resources  for 
local  and  state  officials  to  exercise  leadership 
in  solving  their  ovm  problemfi. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  outline 
in  some  detail  the  essential  elements  of  our 
revenue  sharing  proposal.  I  find  it  most  help- 
ful to  describe  It  within  the  framework  of 
four  major  questions. 

First,  how  do  we  determine  the  total 
amount  to  be  shared?  We  propose  to  establish 
a  permanent  appropriation,  automatically  de- 
termined each  fiscal  year,  which  will  provide 
revenue  sharing  funds  equal  to  a  stated  per- 
centage of  personal  taxable  income — the  base 
on  which  Federal  individual  Income  taxes  are 
levied.  To  provide  for  an  orderly  phase-in  of 
this  program,  the  fiscal  year  19'71  percentage 
is  one-sixth  of  one  percentj  or  about  $500 
million.  t 

Subsequent  fiscal  year  percentages  in- 
crease annually  up  to  a  permanent  one  per- 
cent for  the  fiscal  year  1976  and  thereafter. 
On  this  basis,  we  estimate  .^n  appropriation 
for  the  1976  fiscal  year  of  about  $5  billion. 
We  think  that  it  is  Important  to  make  a 
start  soon,  rather  than  waiting  until  the 
b\idget  permitted  a  larger  program.  A  five- 
year  transition  is  a  desirable  approach  for  a 
brand  new  activity. 

Like  most  revenue  sharing  proposals,  our 
plan  uses  aggregate  personal  taxable  Income 
as  the  base  for  computing  the  shared 
amount.  This  tax  base  has  the  .idvantages 
of  relative  stability,  steady  growth,  and  in- 
dependence from  tax  rate  changes.  Further- 
more, It  insures  the  taxpayer  that  state  and 
local  officials  wii:  not  become  advocates  for 
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higher   Federal   tax   rates   in   order   to   gain 
revenue  sharing  funds 

Second,  hoic  are  the  funds  distributed 
among  the  states''  We  propose  a  distribu- 
tion based  on  each  state's  share  of  national 
population,  adjusted  for  the  state's  revenue 
effort  The  revenue  effort  adjustment  is  de- 
signed to  provide  the  states  with  some  in- 
centive to  maintain,  and  even  expand,  their 
efforts  to  use  their  own  tax  resources  to 
meet  their  needs.  Revenue  effort  Is  defined 
In  the  customary  fashion — the  ratio  of  total 
general  revenues  collected  by  a  state  and 
all  Its  local  governmental  i.nlts  during  a 
given  fiscal  year  to  the  total  personal  income 
of  that  state.  A  simple  adjustment  along 
these  lines  provides  a  state  whose  revenue 
effort  is  10  percent  above  the  national  aver- 
age with  a  10  percent  bonus  above  its  basic 
per  capita  portion  of  revenue  sharing 

One  important  point  about  revenue  eflTort 
shjuld  be  noted:  It  is  a  relative  and  not  an 
absolute  measure,  since  revenues  collected 
are  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  personal  in- 
come for  each  state.  It  does  not.  therefore, 
reward  "wealthy"  states — that  is.  those 
states  with  high  average  income  levels. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  wealthier  states  on  a 
per  capita  income  basis  have  relatively  low 
revenue  efforls-.-and  some  of  the  poorer  states 
have  htgh  revenue  efforts.  In  a  direct  way, 
the  revenue  effort  provision  rewards  those 
states  that  try  harder  to  meet  their  own 
needs  with  their  own  resources. 

The  state-by-state  distribution  is  pri- 
marily determined,  then,  on  a  per  person 
basis,  with  revenue  effort  added  as  a  minor 
adjustment.  (To  compute  a  state  s  share  of 
the  revenue  sharing  fund,  the  arithmetic  Is 
quite  straightforward:  one  simply  computes 
the  product  of  that  states  population  times 
its  revenue  effort  and  divides  the  result  by 
the  stun  of  the  products  so  computed  for 
all  50  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.) 

Our  proposal  does  not  contain  a  so-called 
"equalization"  provision,  whereby  low-in- 
come states  receive  more  per  person  than 
high-Income  states.  We  have  found,  in  the 
course  of  many  discussions  with  state  and 
local  ofBcials,  that  variations  in  state  per 
capita  income  are  simply  not  a  good  measure 
of  need.  In  fact,  many  of  our  most  urgent 
domestic  problems  are  found  In  the  urban 
centers  of  the  states  with  high  per  capita 
Income.  Therefore,  we  have  chosen  to  keep 
the  distribution  among  states  as  neutral  as 
possible,  basing  it  primarily  on  population. 

Third,  how  are  the  funds  distributed  with- 
in each  state?  Including  local  governments 
in  Federal  revenue  sharing  is  a  relatively 
new  Idea.  We  spent  more  time  trying  to  per- 
fect the  local  "pass-through"  than  on  any 
other  part  of  the  revenue  sharing  plan.  You 
cannot  use  a  simple  per  capita  distribution 
among  local  governments  because  of  the 
overlapping  Jurisdictions  of  cities  and  coun- 
ties. You  cannot  use  a  measure  of  "need"  be- 
cause there  are  no  adequate  statistics  on 
income  levels  by  city  and  county. 

This  Is  the  approach  that  we  did  come  up 
with:  We  propyose  that  each  state  share  a 
given  proportion  of  these  funds  with  its  local 
governments.  The  allocation  of  a  state's  pay- 
ment among  its  local  governments  is  care- 
fully prescribed  by  formula.  First,  the  total 
proportion  which  a  state  shares  with  Its 
local  governments  corresponds  to  the  ratio  of 
general  revenues  raised  by  these  local  govern- 
ments to  the  combined  total  of  revenues 
raised  by  the  state  and  all  Its  units  of  local 
government.  Second,  the  proportion  of  this 
local  share  which  an  individual  unit  of  gen- 
eral government  receives  corresponds  to  the 
ratio  of  its  own  general  revenues  to  total 
general  revenues  raised  by  all  general- 
purpose  local  governments  in  the  state. 

There  are  some  features  of  this  local  dis- 
tribution which  deserve  emphasis.  For  one, 
we  are  proposing  to  share  revenues  with  all 
general-purpose  local  governments — cities, 
towns,  and  counties — and  only  general-piu:- 


pose  local  governments  There  is  no  mini- 
mum-size requirement  for  a  locality  to  par- 
ticipate, and  no  special  or  school  districts  are 
eligible  for  direct  sharing.  These  features  are 
fully  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  New 
Federalism  and  the  purposes  of  revenue 
sharing  That  is,  all  general  governments 
should  be  included,  and  no  program  or  proj- 
ect restrictions  should  be  placed  on  the 
funds.  To  hate  distributed  dollars  directly  to 
fire  districts,  or  school  districts,  or  drainage 
districts  would  have  amounted'to  widespread 
earmarking  of  substantial  funds  for  specific 
programs  Our  desire  is  to  avoid  that  and  to 
leave  such  budget  allocation  decisions  up  to 
the  responsit)le  state  and  local  officials. 

It  may  be  useful  to  analyze  how  the  local 
pass-through  would  operate.  Limiting  eligi- 
bility to  general-purpose  local  governments 
has  an  important  Impact  on  the  other  key 
feature  of  ttte  local  distribution  formula — 
allocation  of  funds  on  the  basis  of  general 
revenues  raised. 

A  distribution  based  on  revenues  raised 
has  several  Important  advantages:  it  makes 
allowance  far  state-by-state  variations:  it 
tends  to  be  neutral  with  respect  to  the  cur- 
rent relative  fiscal  Importance  of  state  and 
local  governments  In  each  state:  and  it  pro- 
vides a  metbod  for  allocating  among  gov- 
ernmental units  with  overlapping  Jurisdic- 
tions. By  sharing  funds  only  with  municipal- 
ities, counties,  and  townships,  the  state  gov- 
ernment portion  of  revenue  sharing  is  en- 
larged by  the  relative  proportion  of  special 
and  school  district  revenues  -to  total  rev- 
enues. 

This  result  has  a  direct  effect  on  potential 
state  and  local  allocations  of  revenue  shar- 
ing funds  to  particular  programs  and  proj- 
ects In  those  areas  where  the  functions  else- 
where performed  by  a  special-purpose  dis- 
trict or  a  school  district  are  carried  on  di- 
rectly by  a  general -purpose  government, 
then  that  government's  portion  of  revenue 
sharing  will  be  enlarged  by  the  proportion 
of  its  revenues  that  it  raises  for  such  func- 
tions. Therefore,  those  officials  responsible 
for  managing  and  administering  the  special 
functions  involved  will  look  to  the  general- 
purpose  local  government  for  any  additional 
funds.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  special-pur- 
pose or  school  district  exists  independent 
of  the  local  government,  then  the  state  gov- 
ernment's portion  of  revenue  sharing  will 
be  enlarged  by  the  proportion  of  total  rev- 
enues that  are  raised  by  these  districts.  In 
these  cases,  the  officials  resjionsible  for  man- 
aging and  administering  such  districts  will 
look  to  the  state  government  for  additional 
assistance.  By  this  distribution  procedure, 
the  Federal  revenue  sharing  program  avoids 
directing  or  influencing  the  allocation  of 
funds  to  particular  governmental  functions. 
Such  allocation  decisions  will  be  made  by 
state  and  local  officials  in  response  to  the 
needs  of  their  Jurisdiction. 

There  is  another  important  point  which 
should  be  made  regarding  the  allocation  of 
funds  on  the  basis  of  revenues  raised.  Some 
observers  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  a  distribution  procedure  rewards 
the  wealthy  suburb  at  the  expense  of  the 
central  city.  This  is  simply  not  a  valid  gen- 
eralization. Revenue  sharing  funds  go  to 
local  goveraments  in  proportion  to  their 
share  of  general  revenues  raised,  not  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Income  level  of  their  residents. 
We  are  unable  to  find  evidence  to  support  a 
contention  that  suburban  governments  raise 
more  revenues  per  capita  than  urban  gov- 
ernments. In  fact,  the  reverse  is  true  in  many 
specific  instances.  For  example.  New  York 
City  raised  J404.81  per  capita  in  general  rev- 
enues in  1967-68  (the  latest  figures  avail- 
able) .  while  New  Rochelle  raised  $152.55  and 
Mount  'Vernon  $121.89.  For  all  cities  of  one 
million  or  more,  the  average  per  capita  rev- 
enues were  8255.95,  compared  to  $78.74  for 
cities  with  population  of  less  than  50,000, 


One  final  point  about  our  proposal  for  dis- 
tribution of  funds  within  each  state  deserves 
mention.  In  order  to  provide  local  flexibility, 
we  will  permit  a  State — working  with  Its  local 
governments — the  option  of  developing  an 
alternative  distribution  plan  Any  alternative 
plan,  however,  must  receive  sufficient  sup- 
port from  both  the  state  and  the  local  gov- 
ernments, large  and  small. 

The  fourth  major  question  is:  What  re- 
strictions or  qualifications  are  :mposed  on 
the  use  of  revenue  sharing  funds?  I  have 
already  expressed  our  determination  that 
these  funds  should  have  no  program  or  proj- 
ect "strings"  connected  with  their  use  A 
fundamental  purpose  of  revenue  sharing  is  to 
permit  local  authorities  the  programming 
flexibility  to  make  their  own  budget  alloca- 
tion decisions  This  purpose  is  basic  to  the 
spirit  of  the  New  Federalism:  a  return  to  the 
states  and  localities  of  their  rightful  powers 
and  responsibilities. 

The  requirements  we  propose  are  minimal: 

(1)  that  the  states  carry  out  the  requirement 
to  share  funds  with  their  local  governments: 

(2)  that  this  local  sharing  be  in  addition  to 
current  sharing  efforts:  and  (3)  that  all  re- 
cipient governments  provide  a  reasonable 
amount  of  informational  reporting  to  the 
Treasury  Department  for  the  funds  they 
receive. 

We  welcome  the  thoughts  of  state  and 
local  governments  on  how  best  to  Implement 
these  general  concepts.  We  have  had  the 
benefit  of  numerous  helpful  suggestions 
from  governors,  mayors,  county  executives. 
legislators,  academic  experts,  and  other  in- 
terested parties.  In  preparing  this  specific 
proposal,  we  have  attempted  t)oth  to  draw  on 
past  efforts  and  to  go  beyond  them. 

I  believe  that  the  Administration's  revenue 
sharing  plan  contains  several  Important  im- 
provements over  some  of  the  earlier  pro- 
posals: (1)  it  includes  local  as  well  as  state 
governments,  and  (2)  It  leaves  to  the  state 
and  local  governments  the  decision  as  to  how 
to  allocate  the  funds  among  programs  and 
activities.  However,  we  claim  no  monopyoly  on 
wisdom.  We  welcome  further  suggestions  and 
advice. 

I  wovild  like  to  conclude  by  citing  what 
I  believe  are  the  most  advantageous  charac- 
teristics of  the  Administration's  revenue 
sharing  plan. 

/(  is  simple.  No  new  Federal  bureau  or 
agency  is  needed;  the  funds  are  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  readily  available  objectve 
statistics,  as  clearly  specified  in  the  plan. 
None  of  the  Federal  revenue  sharing  money 
is  to  be  used  for  "overhead"  or  other  expenses 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  automatic.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments can  count  on  the  funds  in  their  own 
fiscal  planning.  The  money  for  revenue  .shar- 
ing is  automatically  available  each  year  and 
is  geared  to  the  growing  personal  income  tax 
base  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  fair.  The  funds  go  to  every  state,  every 
city,  and  every  county  in  the  Nation.  All  areas 
are  included— urban  and  rural,  large  and 
small,  rich  and  poor,  industrialized  and 
agricultural. 

It  has  no  strings.  The  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  free  to  exercise  their  discretion 
over  the  use  of  the  funds.  Decision-making 
authority,  as  well  as  money.  Is  returned  to 
state  and  local  governments. 

It  is  neutral.  The  state-by-state  distribution 
Is  based  primarily  on  where  people  reside. 
The  allocation  among  governments  within  a 
state  is  based  on  the  exsting  distribution  of 
financial  responsibilities  among  the  various 
units  of  government,  as  decided  in  each  area. 

President  Niicon  s  call  last  April  for  a  new 
partnershp  a.-nong  the  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment has  received  an  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse from  many  quarters.  Revenue  sharing 
is  an  integral  part  of  such  a  partnership.  It 
is  a  program  which  has  long  enjoyed  bipar- 
tlsisan  professional  and  political  support. 
That  is  the  measure  of  its  merit.  Its  enact- 
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ment  will  represent  an  important  step  to- 
ward a  more  effective  and  better  working 
Federal  system  of  Government. 


TELEVISION  AND  VIOLENCE— A 
THOUGHTFUL  ANALYSIS  OP 
CRIME    BROADCASTING    AND   ITS 

EFFECT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
all  of  us  are  concerned  about  the  rising 
amount  of  violence  in  our  society.  The 
past  6  years  have  ■witnessed  the  mur- 
der of  a  President  and  of  one  of  this 
body's  most  distinguished  Members.  'We 
have  seen  attempts,  some  of  them  tragi- 
cally successful,  on  the  lives  of  other  na- 
tional leaders.  Furthermore,  during  this 
period,  each  summer  has  become  a  time 
of  fearful  expectation  for  our  major  pop- 
ulation centers,  each  of  which  has  suf- 
fered a  major  civil  disorder. 

Last  winter.  Commissioner  Nicholas 
Johnson,  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  testified  before  the  Presi- 
dent's Violence  Commission  on  one  pos- 
sible cause  of  this  grave  development  in 
our  country — the  violence  which  is 
brotight  into  our  homes  via  the  medium 
of  television.  This  concei-n  is  shared  by 
many  other  Americans,  in  and  out  of 
Government. 

Mr.  President.  Commissioner  John- 
son's remarks  are  of  such  a  thoughtful 
and  useful  nature  that  I  think  that  they 
should  be  made  available  to  all  of  us.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Commis- 
sioner Johnson's  remarks  delivered  to 
the  President's  Violence  Commission  on 
December  19,  1968,  appear  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Television  and  Violence— Perspectives  and 
Proposals 

(A  statement  of  FCC  Commissioner  Nicholas 
Johnson,  prepared  at  the  invitation  of  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention    of    Violence) 

introduction:   government  by  crisis 

John  Gardner  has  characterized  as  per- 
ceptively as  anyone  the  process  of  which 
this  Commission  on  Violence  is  a  part.  With 
your  permission  I  would  like  to  read  a  brief 
passage  from  his  little  book  called  Self- 
Renewal. 

"The  Paul  Revere  story  is  a  very  inade- 
quate guide  to  action  in  a  complex  modern 
society.  It  was  all  too  wonderfully  simple. 
He  saw  danger,  he  sounded  the  alarm,  and 
people  really  did  wake  tip.  In  a  big.  busy 
society  the  modern  Paul  Revere  is  not  ev(  a 
heard  in  the  hubbub  of  voices.  When  he 
sounds  the  alarm  no  one  answers.  If  he  per- 
sists, people  put  him  down  as  a  controversial 
character.  Then  someday  an  incident  occurs 
that  confirms  liis  warnings.  The  citizen  who 
had  refused  to  listen  to  the  warnings  now 
rushes  to  the  window,  puts  his  head  out, 
nightcap  and  all.  and  cries,  'Why  doesn't 
somebody  tell  me  these  things?' 

"At  that  point  the  citizen  is  ready  to  sup- 
port some  new  solutions,  and  wise  innova- 
tors will  take  advantage  of  that  fact.  A  man 
working  on  a  new  air-traffic  control  tech- 
nique said  recently,  I  haven't  perfected  it 
yet,  but  It  wouldn't  be  accepted  today  any- 
way because  people  aren't  worried  enough. 
Within  the  next  two  years  there  will  be  an- 
other spectacular  air  disaster  that  will  focus 
the  public  mind  on  this  problem.  That  will 
be  my  deadline  and  my  opportunity.'  " 

The  same  thing  can  be  said,  of  course,  for 
the  "air  disaster"  represented  by  the  chem- 


icals and  soot  that  fill  the  air— and  our 
lungs  It  also  npplles  to  the  "air  pollution" 
problem  which  is  ours  today:  radio  and 
television. 

The  academicians,  research  scientists  and 
critics  have  been  telling  xis  lor  years  of 
television's  impact  upon  the  attitudes  and 
behavior  of  those  who  watch  it.  They  cite 
very  persuasive  statistics  to  indicate  that 
lelevision's  influence  has  affected,  in  one  way 
or  another,  virtually  every  phenomenon  in 
our  present  day  society. 

There  are  60  million  homes  in  the  United 
States  and  over  95';  of  them  are  equipped 
with  a  television  set.  iMore  than  25',  have 
two  or  more  sets.)  In  the  average  home  that 
set  is  turned  on  some  five  hours  forty-five 
minutes  a  day.  The  average  male  viewer,  be- 
tween his  second  and  sixty-fifth  year,  will 
watch  television  for  over  3,000  entire  days — 
roughly  nine  lull  years  of  his  life.  During 
the  average  weekday  winter  evening  nearly 
half  of  the  American  people  are  to  be  found 
silently  seated  with  fixed  gaze  upon  a  phos- 
phorescent screen,  experiencing  the  sensa- 
tion of  its  radiation  upon  the  retina  ol  the 
eye. 

Americans  receive  decidedly  more  of  their 
"education"  from  television  than  from  the 
19th  century  institutions  we  call  elementary 
and  high  schools.  By  the  time  the  average 
child  enters  kindergarten  he  has  already 
spent  more  hours  learning  about  his  world 
irom  television  than  the  hours  he  would 
bpend  in  a  college  classroom  earning  a  B.A. 
degree. 

So  the  problem  is  not  that  the  modern-day 
Paul  Reveres  have  not  warned  us,  or  even 
that  they  have  not  told  us  what  to  do.  The 
problem  is  similar  to  that  described  by  John 
G.trdner's  air-traffic  controller:  "Today  even 
the  most  potent  innovator  is  unlikely  to  be 
effective  unless  his  work  coincides  with  a 
crisis  or  series  of  crises  which  puts  people 
in  a  mood  to  accept  innovation." 

We  have  by  now  experienced  television's 
own  form  of  air  disaster"  in  a  series  of 
crises. 

During  1966  and  1967  there  was  a  dramatic 
upsurge  in  the  amount  of  noting  and  dem- 
onstrations in  our  cities.  As  Pat  Moynlhan 
reminded  us  all  m  the  NBC  Special.  Summer 
1967:  What  We  Learned.  "We  have  no  busi- 
ness acting  surprised  at  all  this.  The  signs 
that  it  was  coming  were  unmistakable."  The 
signs  had  been  reported  by  those  who  had 
been  observing,  .studying  and  writing  about 
the  plight  of  black  Americans.  But  these 
modern-day  Paul  Reveres  were  either  not 
heard  or  were  put  down  as  "controversial 
characters."  do  the  crises  came,  captured  our 
attention,  and  put  us  in  a  mood  to  listen. 
The  Kerner  Commission  was  established, 
conducted  a  thorough-going  investigation, 
and  wrote  a  thoughtful  and  persuasive  re- 
port. In  the  report  the  Commissioners  found 
it  necessary  to  devote  an  entire  chapter  to 
the  mass  media.  They  found  themselves  con- 
fronted at  every  turn  with  evidence  of  the 
implications  of  the  mass  media  in  a  nation 
wracked  with  civil  disorders.  There  was  not 
only  the  matter  of  the  relationship  between 
the  reporting  of  incidents  and  subsequent 
action.  They  also  discovered  a  shocking  lack 
of  communication  and  understanding  be- 
tween blacks  and  whites  in  this  country.  As 
they  put  it.  "the  communications  media, 
ironically,  have  failed  to  communicate."  But 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  had  told  us  very 
much  the  same  thing:  "Lacking  sufficient 
access  to  television,  publications  and  broad 
forums.  Negroes  have  had  to  write  their  most 
persuasive  essays  with  the  blunt  pen  of 
marching  ranks." 

The  Kerner  Commission  report  had  no 
more  than  found  its  way  to  the  coffee  tables 
of  white  suburbia  before  this  nation  was  torn 
apart  once  again — this  time  with  the  agon- 
izing, heartwrenching  sorrow  accompanying 
the  assassinations  of  two  beloved  and  con- 
troversial   leaders.   Dr.    Martin   Luther   King 


and  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  Once  again 
a  crisis,  once  again  national  attention,  once 
again  a  commission — this  time  yours.  And 
as  you  have  searched  about  for  the  causes 
of  violence  in  our  land  you,  too.  have  in- 
evitably had  to  confront  the  evidence  of  the 
implications  of  the  mass  media  And  you 
have  discovered  in  the  literature,  as  Dr  Al- 
bert Bandura,  Professor  of  Psychology  at 
Stanford  University,  has  recently  said,  that — 
"It  has  been  shown  that  if  people  are  ex- 
posed to  televised  aggression  they  not  only 
learn  aggressive  patterns  of  behavior,  but 
ihey  also  retain  them  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  There  is  no  longer  any  need  to  equivo- 
cate about  whether  televised  stimulation  pro- 
duces learning  effects  It  can  serve  as  an  ef- 
fective tutor." 

But  it  has  taken  another  crisis  to  make  us 
listen. 

Yoxi  were  not  even  permitted  to  conclude 
your  deliberations  and  issue  your  report  be- 
fore the  third  in  this  recent  series  of  crises 
hit  the  American  people.  It  was.  of  course, 
the  confrontation  at  Chicago  and  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention.  This  has  been 
the  subject  of  the  report  submitted  to  you 
by  Daniel  Walker,  Rights  in  Conflict."  In 
this  instance  the  mass  media  were  not  only 
Implicated  in  the  confrontation,  they  were 
;;n  active  party.  (In  the  words  of  the  Walker 
Report.  "What  'the  whole  world  was  watch- 
ing', after  all.  was  not  a  confrontation  but  the 
picture  of  a  confrontation  to  tome  extent 
directed  by  a  generation  that  has  grown  up 
with  television  and  learned  how  to  use  it  ") 
Subsequently  television  was  the  target  for 
an  outpouring  of  public  criticism  But  once 
again  we  find  that  we  have  not  been  without 
forewarnlngs  of  the  impact  of  corporate  tele- 
vision upon  the  process  of  politics  and  the 
subject  matter  and  method  of  news  report- 
ing— to  cite  but  two  books  from  this  year. 
Harry  Skornia's  Television  and  the  News,  and 
Robert  MacNeirs  The  People  Machine  (a 
study  that  gives  special  attention  to  the  In- 
volvement of  tslevislon  in  the  American  po- 
litical process.) 

How  many  more  crises  must  we  undergo 
before  we  begin  to  understand  the  impact  of 
television  upon  all  the  attitudes  and  events 
in  our  society?  How  many  more  such  crises 
can  America  withstand  and  survive  as  a  na- 
tion united?  Are  we  going  to  have  to  wait 
for  dramatic  upturns  in  the  number  and 
rates  of  high  school  dropouts,  broken  fami- 
lies, disintegrating  universities,  illegitimate 
children,  mental  illness,  crime,  alienated 
blacks  and  young  people,  alcoholism,  sui- 
cide rates  and  drug  consumption?  Must  we 
blindly  go  on  establishing  national  commis- 
sions to  study  each  new  crisis  of  social  be- 
havior as  if  it  were  a  unique  symptom  un- 
related to  the  cause  of  the  last"?  I  hope  not. 
Of  course,  no  one  would  suggest  that  tele- 
vision is  the  only  influence  in  cur  society.  But 
I  hope  that  this  Commission  will  possess  both 
the  perception  and  the  courage  to  say  what  is 
by  now  so  obvious  to  many  of  the  best  stu- 
dents of  American  society  in  the  1960's. 
There  is  a  common  ingredient  m  a  great 
many  of  the  social  Ills  that  are  troubling 
Americans  so  deeply  today — the  impact  of 
television  upon  our  attitudes  and  behavior 
as  a  people — and  we  ought  to  know  much 
more  about  it  than  we  do.  .4nd  that  is  the 
principal  thrust  of  the  statement  I  have  pre- 
pared for  you  today.  One  cannot  understand 
violence  in  America  without  understanding 
the  impact  of  television  programming  upon 
that  violence.  But  one  cannot  understand  the 
impact  of  television  programming  upon  vio- 
lence without  coming  to  grips  with  the  ways 
in  which  television  influences  virtually  all  of 
our  attitudes  and  behavior. 

When  we  speak  of  television's  influence 
we  may  be  referring  to  any  one  of  four  fac- 
tors, (i)  The  impact  of  television  watching 
(Without  regard  to  program  content)  upon 
the  way  we  spend  our  time,  and  so  forth. 
(2)  The  Impact  of  television  programming 
upon   our   attitudes   and   behavior,    (3)    The 
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ways  In  which  television  Is  "used"  by  groups 
seeking  "news"  coverage;  Its  creation  of  and 
effect  upon  events  actually  or  {XJtentlally 
portrayed  on  television.  (4)  The  results  of 
abuses  by  television:  serving  economic  self- 
interests,  self- censorship,  staging  of  events. 
and  so  forth.  With  these  distinctions  In  mind 
let's  examine  the  Industry's  arguments. 

TELEVISION'S    IMPACT    AND    THE    INDUSTKY'S    BIO 
MTTH    TECHNIQUE 

Whenever  the  question  arises  of  the  Impact 
of  television  programming  upon  the  attitudes 
and  behavior  of  the  audience,  industry 
spokesmen  are  likely  to  respond  with  varl- 
ante  of  three  big  myths.  ( 1 )  We  just  give  the 
people  what  they  want.  The  "public  Interest ' 
is  what  interests  the  public.  The  viewer  must 
he  selective,  just  as  he  would  be  In  selecting 
magazines.  He  gets  to  choose  from  the  great 
variety  of  television  programming  we  offer. 
He  can  always  turn  off  the  set.  (2)  Enter- 
tainment progi^mming  doesn't  have  any 
"Impact"  upon  people.  It's  Just  entertain- 
ment. We  can't  be  educational  all  the  time. 
(3)  We  report  the  news.  If  it's  newr  we  put 
It  on;  if  it's  not  we  don't.  It's  as  simple  as 
that.  We  can't  be  deciding  what  to  put  on 
the  news  or  not  based  upon  Its  impact  upon 
public  oplptpn  or  national  values.  We  can't 
be  held  responsible  if  someone  sees  some- 
thing on  te'levislon  and  goes  out  and  dees  the 
same  thing. 

1.  The  myth  of  serving  public  taste 

Regulation  of  broadcasting  was  begim  at 
the  Federal  level  under  two  basic  premises. 
One  was  that  without  regulation  users  could 
not  allocate  frequencies  among  themselves. 
The  other  premise  was  that  the  spectrum 
was  a  limited  resource,  owned  by  the  public. 
and  that  its  use  was  to  be  permitted  under 
license  to  private  users.  These  private  users, 
given  the  right  to  use  a  public  resource  that 
was  valuable,  were  expected  to  return  public 
benefits — their  use  of  the  resource  was  to  be 
in  the  "public  interest."  When  faced  with 
competing  applicants  for  use  of  the  si>ectrum 
the  PCC,  an  arm  of  the  Congress,  was  to 
choose  the  one  who  would  best  serve  the 
public  interest. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  there  was  a  lot  of 
discussion  of  how  broadcasting  was  not  to 
be  used  just  for  private  gain,  of  the  public 
benefits  beyond  private  profit  that  were  to 
be  achieved,  and  of  the  great  things  that 
broadcasting  might  accomplish.  A  clear  as- 
sumption, made  explicitly  and  implicitly 
throughout  all  this  discussion  was  that  a 
broadcast  license,  issued  on  a  temporary 
basis  without  ownership  rights,  was  not  to  be 
used  to  maximize  the  profits  of  the  user. 
Even  the  National  Association  of  Broadcast- 
ers testified  before  Congress  that : 

"It  is  the  manifest  duty  of  the  licensing 
authority  in  passing  upon  applications  for 
licenses  or  the  renewal  thereof,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  applicant  Is  rendering  or 
can  render  an  adequate  public  service  Such 
service  necessarily  includes  broadcast.ng  of 
a  considerable  proportion  of  programs  de- 
voted to  education,  religion,  labor,  agricul- 
tural, and  similar  activities  concerned  with 
human  betterment." 

(This  was  long  before  McGeorge  Bundy 
would  be  driven  to  observe,  "I  am  sorry  that 
the  men  who  run  commercial  broadcasting 
have  come  to  think  of  it  as  an  industry' 
when  it  is  necessarily  so  much  more.  .  .  .") 
A  bargain  was  struck  between  the  public  ( to 
be  represented  by  the  PCC)  and  the  private 
broadcasters.  Private  parties  would  get  the 
monopoly  right  to  use  the  spectrum,  but  in 
return  would  agree  to  provide  public  benefits 
in  the  form  of  programming  services  that 
would  do  more  than  Just  generate  the  most 
revenue. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  those  days. 
It  is  useful  to  remember  the  hopes  and  ideals 
expressed  at  the  beginnings  of  this  industry. 
But  we  Should  be  clear  that  the  performance 


of  the  broadcasting  Industry  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  the  drafters  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  might  have  expected. 

By  and  large  broadcasting  today  Is  run 
by  corporations  which  have  a  virtual  lease 
in  perpetuity  on  the  right  to  broadcast. 
These  corporations  are  like  all  other  busi- 
nesses, they  are  interested  in  maximizing 
their  profits.  The  value  of  their  business, 
Including  the  right  to  broadcast,  is  directly 
related  to  the  profits  the  business  returns. 
And  this  value  is  realizable  in  a  virtually 
free  market  for  the  sale  of  established  sta- 
tions This  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  a  hostile 
Judgment  of  these  men  and  corporations. 
America  has  ijeen  sen-ed  well  by  the  profit 
motive  In  a  competitive  system  it  does  sug- 
gest however,  that  the  system  today  is  dif- 
ferent Xrom  that  envisioned  by  those  who 
molded  the  present  regulatory  framework. 
But  we  must  examine  the  economic  incen- 
tives as  well.  Broadcasters  act  to  gain  as  large 
an  audleace  as  possible— and  the  audience 
Is  attracted  by  the  broadcasters'  program- 
ming. Programming  is  chosen  for  the  num- 
ber of  people  it  can  deliver.  Its  selection  need 
not  refiect  the  Intensity  of  the  audience's 
approval,  or  what  the  audience  would  be  will- 
ing to  pay  for  the  programming.  In  fact,  the 
Incentive  to  get  the  largest  audience  regard- 
less of  good  taste  has  on  occasion  driven  the 
networks  to  arrogant  Indifference  to  "what 
the  public  wants  "  The  Dodd  Committee  Re- 
port refers  to  an  Incident  in  which  an  in- 
dependent testing  organization  conducted  an 
advance  audience  reaction  test  of  an  episode 
of  a  series  show  for  a  network.  Of  the  men. 
women  and  children  tested.  97  percent  be- 
lieved there  was  too  much  emphasis  on  sex. 
and  75  percent  felt  the  show  was  unsuitable 
for  children  The  network  ignored  the  find- 
ings, and  televised  the  episode. 

The  concentrated  ownership  of  the  na- 
tional television  market,  and  its  effect  on 
programming  Is  clear.  The  dominant  impact 
of  the  throe  networks  on  programming  Is  ap- 
parent for  first-run  programming  and  syndi- 
cation alike,  since  much  of  syndication  Is 
network  reruns.  Roughly  85  "i  of  the  prime 
time  audience  watches  the  networks.  Each 
network  Is  trying  for  its  slice  of  that  85%. 
and  for  most  purposes  that  audience  is 
viewed  as  homogenous — one  person  counts 
the  same  as  another  in  the  ratings.  Thus  no 
programming  will  be  shown  by  the  networks 
unless  aimed  at  the  whole  audience,  and 
each  network  strives  to  gain  no  less  than 
one-third  of  the  audience. 

Television  programming  follows  a  classic 
triopoly  pattern— imitation,  restricted  choice, 
elaborate  corporate  strategies,  and  reliance 
on  the  'tried  and  true,"  As  Stan  Opo- 
towsky  has  observed,  "TV  Is  all  the  same 
Even  ...  in  New  York,  too  often  the 
viewer's  only  real  choice  Is  off'  and  'on'  " — a 
judgment  sustained  by  Charles  Sopkin's  re- 
port of  an  heroic  week  of  watching  TV  in 
New  York  {Seven  Gloriaus  Days.  Seven  Fun- 
Filled  Nights).  To  say  that  this  Is  what  the 
audience  "wants"  In  any  meaningful  sense  Is 
either  utter  nonsense  or  unbelievable  na- 
ivete. There  are  many  analytical  problems 
with  the  shibboleth  that  television  "gives 
the  people  what  they  want."  One  of  the  most 
obvious  is  that  the  market  is  so  structured 
that  only  a  few  can  work  at  "giving  the  peo- 
ple what  they  want" — and  oligopoly  is  a 
notoriously  i>oor  suljstitute  for  competition 
when  It  comes  to  providing  anything  but 
what  the  wast  majority  will  "accept  "  with- 
out widespread  revolution. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  sUtlons  and 
networks  engage  exclusively  in  profit-maxi- 
mizing behavior — only  that  this  is  the  pre- 
dominant oomponent  of  their  business  mo- 
tivation. And,  I  repeat,  I  am  not  now  passing 
moral  Judgment  on  this  behavior.  I  am  sim- 
ply pointing  out  that  this  Is  the  system  we 
have  created,  and  that  it  Is  significantly  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  that  was  envisioned 
thirty  years,  ago. 
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stations  asnd  networks  sometimes  do  en- 
gage m  programming  that  Is  not  the  most 
profitable  available  to  them.  Thus,  Justice 
Black  was  permlted  to  speak  to  some  10  mil- 
lion Americans  earlier  this  month  on  CBS. 
The  concern  of  CBS  was  not  only  whether 
its  relaUvely  low  programming  costs  were 
covered  by  the  commercial  revenue  from  that 
program  (there  were  eight  products  or  serv- 
ices advertised),  but  the  "opportunity  cost" 
In  the  form  of  additional  return  CBS  might 
have  obtained  from  regular  programming 
aimed  at  a  larger  audience.  (It  is  also  con- 
cerned about  losing  audience  on  the  shows 
to  follow,  since  there  is  some  viewer  carry 
over  from  program  to  program— another 
force  that  has  precluded  advertisers  from 
sponsoring  public  service  shows  of  their  own 
choosing,  even  when  they  are  willing  to  pav 
handsomely  for  the  opportunity  )  Of  course, 
there  are  m»ny  responsible  Individuals,  as- 
sociated with  stations  and  networks  alike, 
who  realize  the  great  power  of  this  medium 
for  good  and  who  try  to  use  it.  The  point  is 
simply  that  each  of  them  Is  limited  by  Uie 
functioning  of  the  system — a  system' that 
doesn't  allow  significant  deviation  from  the 
goal  of  profit  maximizing.  Some  have  left 
commercial  broadcasting  because  of  that 
constraint. 

It  should  be  clear  why  attempts  to  affect 
the  quality  of  programming  have  often  fo- 
cused on  changing  the  rules  of  the  system. 
Shouting  exhortations  at  an  edifice  Is  a  poor 
substitute  for  some  structural  changes.  Pro- 
posals have  been  designed  to  open  up  the 
program  procurement  process,  to  restructure 
the  affiliate- network  relationship,  to  Increase 
the  number  of  TV  stations,  and  to  make  rules 
concerning  the  tj-pes  of  programming  to  be 
presented.  Educational  bro.adcastlng — as  well 
as  the  potential  of  subscription  television 
and  cable  television — are  fundamental  re- 
sponses to  the  functioning  of  the  present 
commercial  system. 

2.  The  myth  of  lack  of  impact 

When  Dean  George  Gerbner  of  the  An- 
nenberg  School  testified  before  you  he  said: 

"In  only  two  decades  of  massive  national 
existence  television  has  transformed  the  po- 
litical life  of  the  nation,  has  changed  the 
dally  habits  of  our  people,  has  moulded  the 
style  of  the  generation,  made  overnight  glob- 
al phenomena  out  of  local  happenings,  re- 
directed the  flow  of  information  and  values 
from  traditional  channels  Into  centralized 
networks  reaching  Into  every  home.  In  other 
words  It  has  profoundly  affected  what  we 
call  the  process  of  socialization,  the  process 
by  which  members  of  our  species  become 
human." 

He  continued: 

"The  analysis  of  mass  media  Is  the  study 
of  the  curriculum  of  this  new  schooling.  As 
with  any  curriculum  study.  It  will  not  neces- 
sarily tell  you  what  people  do  with  what  they 
learn,  but  It  will  tell  you  what  assumptions, 
what  Issues,  what  Items  of  Information, 
what  aspects  of  life,  what  values,  goals,  and 
means  occupy  their  time  and  animate  their 
imagination." 

I  share  Dean  Gerbner's  sense  of  television's 
Impact  upon  our  society.  Many  spokesmen 
for  the  broadcasting  establishment,  however, 
do  not.  And  so  I  would  like  to  anticipate  their 
rebuttal  with  a  little  more  discussion  of  the 
matter. 

The  argument  that  television  entertain- 
ment programming  has  no  Impact  up>on  the 
audience  Is  one  of  the  most  difficult  for  the 
broadcasting  Industry  to  advance.  In  the 
first  place.  It  Is  internally  self-contradictory. 
Television  is  sustained  by  advertising.  It 
Is  able  to  attract  something  like  $2  5  billion 
annually  from  advertisers  on  the  assertion 
that  It  is  the  advertising  medium  with  the 
greatest  impact.  And  It  has,  in  large  measure, 
delivered  on  this  assertion. 

At  least  there  are  merchandisers,  like  the 
president  of  Alberto  Culver — who  has  relied 
almost  exclusively  on  television  advertising 
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and  has  seen  his  sales  climb  from  $1.5  mil- 
lion In  1956  to  $80  million  in  1964 — who  are 
willing  to  say  that  "the  Investment  will  vir- 
tually always  return  a  disproportionately 
large  profit."  The  manufacturer  of  the  bot- 
tled liquid  cleaner  "Lestoil"  undertook  a  $9 
million  television  advertising  program  and 
watched  his  sales  go  from  150,000  bottles  an- 
nually to  100  million  in  three  years — in 
competition  with  Procter  and  Gamble,  Lever 
Brothers,  Colgate,  and  others.  The  Dreyfus 
Fund  went  from  assets  of  $95  million  In 
1959  to  $1.1  billion  In  1965  and  concluded. 
"TV  works  for  us"  American  Industry  gen- 
erally has  supported  such  a  philosophy  with 
Investments  in  television  advertising  increas- 
ing from  $300  million  In  1952  to  $900  million 
In  1956  to  $1.8  billion  in  1964  to  on  the  order 
of  $2.5  billion  this  year.  Professor  John  Ken- 
neth Galbraith.  in  the  course  of  creating  and 
surveying  The  Neic  Industrial  State,  observes 
that.  ""The  industrial  system  is  profoundly 
dependent  upon  commercial  television  and 
could  not  exist  in  Its  present  form  without 
it  .  .  .  (Radio  and  television  are|  the  prime 
Instruments  for  the  management  of  con- 
sumer demand." 

The  point  of  all  this  was  well  made  by  the 
sociologist  Dr.  Peter  P.  Lejins,  He  describes 
four  studies  of  the  impact  upon  adult  buying 
of  advertising  directed  at  children.  Most 
showed  that  on  the  order  of  90','  of  the  adults 
surveyed  were  asked  by  children  to  buy  prod- 
ucts, and  that  the  child  influenced  the  buy- 
ing decision  in  60  to  75';  of  those  instances. 
He  observes,  "If  the  advertising  content  has 
prompted  the  children  to  this  much  action, 
could  it  be  that  the  crime  and  violence  con- 
tent, directly  interspersed  with  this  advertis- 
ing material,  did  not  influence  their  motiva- 
tion at  all?"  There  Is,  of  course,  much 
stronger  evidence  than  this  of  the  influence 
of  violence  in  television  programming  upon 
the  aggressive  behavior  of  children  which  I 
will  discuss  later.  My  point  for  now,  however. 
Is  that  television's  salesmen  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  Tliey  cannot  point  with  pride  to 
the  power  of  their  medium  to  affect  the  atti- 
tudes and  behavior  associated  with  product 
selection  and  consumption,  and  then  take 
the  position  that  everything  else  on  television 
has  no  impact  whatsoever  upon  attitudes 
and  behavior. 

The  evidence  of  the  Impact  of  television 
advertising  uix>n  human''  attitudes  and  be- 
havior tends  to  be  confirmed  by  the  growing 
reliance  upon  visual  materials  in  education 
and  propaganda.  Films  and  television  mate- 
rial are  being  ever  more  widely  used 
throughout  our  schools  and  colleges,  and  In 
Industrial  and  military  training.  Studies 
tend  to  svipport  assertions  of  their  effective- 
ness. We  appropriate  on  the  order  of  $200 
million  annually  for  the  United  Stales  Infor- 
mation Agency  on  the  theory  that  its  activi- 
ties do  have  an  impact  upon  the  attitudes  of 
the  people  of  the  world  about  the  United 
States,  Presumably  those  who  go  to  the  ex- 
pense and  effort  to  "Jam"  the  programming 
of  the  Voice  of  America  and  Radio  Free 
Europe  share  this  view. 

Nor  is  our  evidence  of  commercial  tele- 
vision's influence  limited  to  the  advertising. 
Whatever  one  may  vinderstand  Marshall  Mc- 
Luhan  to  be  sa>-ing  by  the  expression  "'the 
medium  is  the  message."  It  is  clear  that  tele- 
vision has  affected  our  lives  in  ways  unrelated 
to  its  program  content.  Br(x>klyn  College  so- 
ciologist Dr.  Clara  T.  Appell  reports  that  of 
the  families  she  has  studied  60  percent  have 
changed  their  sleep  patterns  because  of  tele- 
vision. 55  percent  have  changed  their  eating 
schedules,  and  78  percent  report  they  use 
television  as  an  "electronic  babysitter." 
Water  system  engineers  must  build  city  water 
supply  systems  to  accommodate  the  drop  in 
water  pressure  occasioned  by  the  toUet  flush- 
ing during  television  commercials.  Medical 
doctors  are  encountering  what  they  call  "TV 
spine'  and  ""TV  eyes'"  New  York  Clt-'  had  an 
increase   In   births   nine   months   after   the 


blackout.  Psychiatrist  Dr  Eugene  D.  Glynn 
expresses  concern  about  television's  '".  .  . 
schizoid-fostering  aspects."  and  the  fact  that 
"it  smothers  contact,  really  inhibiting  inter- 
personal exchange."  General  semanti:.st  and 
San  Francisco  State  President,  Dr  S.  I.  Haya- 
kawa  asks,  "Is  there  any  connection  between 
this  fact  [televisions  snatching  children 
from  their  parents  for  22,000  hours  before 
they  are  18,  giving  them  little  "experience  in 
influencing  behavior  and  being  influenced  in 
return" I  and  the  sudden  appearance  .  .  of 
an  enormous  number  of  young  i>eople  .  .  , 
who  find  it  difficult  oi  Impossible  to  relate  to 
anybody — and  therefore  drop  out?" 

A  casual  mention  on  television  can  affect 
viewers'  attitudes  and  behavior.  After  Rowan 
and  Martin's  Laugh-In  used  the  expression, 
•  Look  that  up  in  your  Funk  and  Wagnalls." 
the  dictionary  had  to  go  Into  extra  printings 
to  satisfy  a  20  percent  rise  in  sales.  When 
television "s  Daniel  Boone,  Fes  Parker,  started 
wearing  coon-skin  caps,  so  did  millions  of 
American  boys.  The  sales  of  Batman  capes 
and  accessories  are  another  example.  Tele- 
vision establishes  national  speech  patterns 
and  eliminates  dialects,  not  only  in  this 
country  but  around  the  world — "Tokyo 
Japanese  "  Is  now  becoming  the  standard 
throughout  Japan.  New  words  and  expres- 
sions are  firmly  implanted  in  our  national 
vocabulary  from  television  programs — such 
as  Rowan  and  Martin's  'Sock  it  to  me,  "  or 
Don  Adams'  "Sorry  about  that.  Chief."  Tele- 
vision can  also  be  used  to  encovirage  read- 
ing. The  morning  after  Alexander  King  ap- 
peared on  the  late-nlte  Jack  Paar  show  his 
new  book.  Mine  Enemy  Grows  Older,  was  sold 
out  all  over  the  country.  When  the  overtly 
■  educational"  Continental  Classroom  atomic 
age  physics  course  began  on  network  tele- 
vision, 13,000  textbooks  were  sold  the  first 
week. 

Politicians  evidently  think  television  Is  in- 
fluential. Most  spend  over  half  of  their  cam- 
paign budgets  on  radio  and  television  time, 
and  some  advertising  agencies  advise  that 
virtually  all  expenditures  should  go  into 
television  time.  When  Sig  Mickelson  was 
President  of  CBS  News  he  commented  on 
"televisions  ability  to  create  national  fig- 
ures almost  overnight  .  .  " — a  phenomenon 
which  by  now  we  have  all  witnessed. 

The  soap  operas  have  been  found  to  be 
especially  Influential.  Harry  F.  Waters  re- 
cently did  a  piece  in  Newsweek  on  the  soap 
operas.  He  estimates  they  have  a  loyal  fol- 
lowing of  about  18  million  viewers,  and  con- 
tribute much  of  the  network's  $325  million 
daytime  revenue. 

•Judging  from  the  mail,  the  intensity  of 
the  audience's  Involvement  with  the  soap 
folk  easily  equals  anything  recorded  in  radio 
days.  ...  It  may  even  provide  an  educa- 
tional experience.  Agnes  Nixon,  a  refreshingly 
thoughtful  "ttTiter  who  has  been  manufactur- 
ing soaps  for  fourteen  years,  likes  to  point 
out  that  episodes  concerning  alcoholism, 
adoption  and  breast  cancer  have  drawn  many 
grateful  letters  from  those  with  similar  prob- 
lems." 

Seizing  upon  this  fact,  educators  in  Denver 
and  Los  Angeles  have  used  the  soap  opera 
format  to  beam  hard,  factual  information 
about  Jobs,  education,  health  care,  and  so 
forth,  into  the  ghetto  areas  of  iheir  cities. 
The  Denver  educators'  soap  received  one  of 
the  highest  daytime  ratings  in  the  market. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  to  believe  the 
prime-time  evening  series  shows  have  any 
less  impact. 

Indeed,  as  Bradley  S.  Greenberg  of  Michi- 
gan State  reported  to  you,  "40  percent  of  the 
poor  black  chll(iren  and  30  percent  of  the 
poor  white  children  (compared  with  15  per- 
cent of  the  middle-class  white  youngsters) 
were  ardent  believers  of  the  true"-to-llfe  na- 
ture of  the  television  content."  And  he  went 
on  to  further  underline  the  "educational" 
impact  of  all  television. 

"Eleven  of  the  reasons  for  watching  tele- 


vision dealt  with  the  ways  'In  which  TV 
was  used  to  learn  things — about  one's  self 
and  about  the  outside  world.  This  was  easy 
learning.  This  is  the  school-of-Ufe  notion — 
watching  TV  to  learn  a  lot  without  working 
hard,  to  get  to  know  all  about  people  in  all 
walks  of  life,  because  the  programs  give  les- 
sons for  life,  because  TV  shows  what  life 
is  really  like,  to  learn  from  the  mistakes  of 
others,  etc.  The  lower-class  children  are  more 
dependent  on  television  than  any  other  mass 
medium  to  teach  these  things  They  have 
fewer  alternative  sources  of  information 
about  middle-class  society,  for  example,  and 
therefore  no  competing  or  contradictory  in- 
formation. My  only  caveat  here  is  that  we 
do  not  know  what  information  Is  obtained 
through  informal  sources.  Research  is  prac- 
tically nonexistent  on  the  question  of  inter- 
personal communication  systems  of  the  poor. 
Thus,  the  young  p>eople  learn  about  the  so- 
ciety that  they  do  not  regularly  observe  or 
come  in  direct  contact  with  through  televi- 
sion programs — and  they  believe  that  this  is 
what  life  Is  all  about" 

Knowing  these  things,  as  by  now  all  televi- 
sion executives  must,  society  Is  going  to  hold 
them  to  extremely  high  standards  of  respon- 
sibility. 

What  do  we  learn  about  life  from  televi- 
sion? Watch  it  for  yourself,  and  draw  your 
own  conclusions.  Here  are  some  of  my  own. 
We  learn  from  commercials  that  gainful 
employment  Is  not  necessary  to  high  income. 
How  rare  it  Is  to  see  a  character  lu  a  com- 
mercial who  appears  to  i>e  employed.  We 
learn  that  the  single  measure  of  happiness 
and  personal  satisfaction  is  consumption — 
conspicuous  when  possible.  Few  characters 
in  televislonland  seem  to  derive  much  pleas- 
ure from  the  use  of  finely  developea  skills  In 
the  pursuit  of  excellence,  or  from  service  to 
others.  "Success"  comes  from  the  purchase 
of  a  product — a  movithwash  or  deodorant, 
say — not  from  years  of  rigorous  study  and 
training  How  do  you  resolve  conflicts?  By 
force,  by  violence,  by  destroying  the  en- 
emy." Not  by  being  a  good  listener,  by  un- 
derstanding or  cooperation  and  compromise, 
by  attempting  to  evolve  a  community  con- 
sensus. Who  are  television's  leaders.  Its 
heroes.  Its  stars?  Not  educators,  representa- 
tives of  minority  groups,  the  physically  han- 
dicapped, the  humble  and  the  modest,  or 
those  who  give  their  lives  to  the  service  of 
others.  They  are  the  physically  attractive, 
glib,  and  wealthy.  What  is  to  be  derived  from 
a  relationship  between  man  and  woman?  The 
self-gratification  of  sexual  intercourse  and 
little  else — whatever  the  marital  bonds  may 
or  may  not  be.  What  do  you  do  when  life 
throws  other  than  roses  in  your  hedonistic 
path?  You  get  "fast,  fast,  fast"  relief  from 
a  pill — a  headache  remedy,  a  stomach  set- 
tler, a  tranquilizer,  a  pep  pill,  or  "the  pill." 
You  smoke  a  cigarette,  have  a  drink,  or  get 
high  on  pot  or  more  p>otent  drugs.  You  get 
a  divorce  or  run  away  from  home.  Or  you 
"chew  your  little  troubles  away"  But  try  to 
"work  at"  a  solution,  assume  part  of  the 
fault  lies  with  yourself,  or  attempt  to  Im- 
prove your  capacity  to  deal  with  life's  prob- 
lems? Never, 

What  are  these  network  executives  doing? 
What  is  this  America  they  are  building? 
What  conceivable  defense  is  there  lor  the 
Imposition  of  such  standards,  and  travail, 
\ipon  200  million  Americans?  What  right 
have  they  to  tear  down  every  night  what  the 
American  people  are  spending  $52  billion  a 
year  to  build  up  every  day  through  their 
school  system — Just  to  serve  the  greedy  striv- 
ing for  ever-Increasing  profits  by  three  cor- 
porations? Giving  the  people  what  they 
want?  Nonsense.  Recall  once  again  Mr, 
Greenberg's  reference  to  studies  of  opinion 
of  the  general  public,  and  community  lead- 
ers, in  two  communities — even  prior  to  the 
assassinations  of  Dr.  King  and  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, 

"The    substance    of    the    complaints    was 
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what  the  public  and  leaders  spontaneovisly 
described  aa  the  over  abundance  of  sex  and 
violence.   The   leaders   commented    about, 

"Raw  violence,  the  glorification  of  promis- 
cuity. 

"Program  after  program  either  deplete  or 
implies  that  Immorality,  disobedience  to  es- 
tablished law  and  order,  divorce,  etc..  are 
the   accepted  social  standards  of   the   day." 

The  public  has  similar  comments: 

"...  too  much  on  drugs  and  violence. 

"All  the  sex  pictures  on  TV  .  .  . 

"Too  much  violence  for  children  to  watch." 

Fully  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  all  the 
objections  dealt  with  either  sex  or  violence, 
from  both  the  public  and  its  leaders.  The 
viewer  perceived  sensual  content  In  adver- 
tising, in  children's  programs,  and  in  adult 
programs,  apparently  in  too  large  a  dosage  to 
be  oonsclonable. 

No,  I  think  we  must  listen  to  William 
Benton: 

"I  caii  only  ask,  if  this  alleged  "wasteland" 
is  Indeed  what  the  American  people  want,  is 
it  all  they  want  of  television?  .  .  .  (I]s  It  all 
they  are  entitled  to?  .  .  .  [Ajre  not  .  .  . 
these  dwellers  of  the  wasteland  .  .  .  the 
same  Americans  who  have  taxed  themselves 
to  create  a  vast  educational  system  .  .  . 
are  they  Obf  the  same  who  have  established 
an  tfOmlrtnne  system  of  justice,  created  a 
network  of  churches  .  .  .  when  they  turn 
their  TV  knobc.  do  they  not  by  the  millions 
have  Interests  broader  than  the  entertain- 
ment which  is  so  complacently  theirs?  .  .  . 
I  think  the  American  people  should  expect 
that  the  greatest  single  Instrument  of  hu- 
man communications  ever  developed  must 
make  its  due  contribution  to  human  seciirtty 
and  human  advancement.  ...  A  high  com- 
mon denominator  distinguishes  our  people — 
as  well  as  a  low  one — and  both  denominators 
apply  to  the  same  men,  women  and  young- 
sters. Television  has  crystallized  Into  the 
low  road."  .  .  . 

Indeed.  It  has.  Charles  Sopkln  concluded 
his  Seven  Gloriout  Days,  Seven  Fun-Filled 
Nights  of  watching  New  York  City's  televi- 
sion with  the  observation:  "[Television]  is 
dreadful,  make  no  mistake  about  that.  If  I 
did  not  convey  that  feeling  throughout  this 
book,  then  I  have  failed  rather  badly.  I 
naively  expected  that  the  ratio  wovUd  run 
three  to  one  In  favor  of  trash.  It  turned  out 
to  be  closer  to  a  hundred  to  one." 

Given  the  great  unfulfilled  needs  that 
television  could  serve  In  this  country  and 
Is  not,  given  the  great  evil  that  the  evidence 
tends  to  suggest  it  Is  presently  doing,  one 
can  share  the  judgment  of  the  late  Senator 
Kennedy  that  television's  performance  is.  In 
a  word,  "unacceptable."  The  popular  out- 
rage smd  cries  for  reform  are  warranted. 
They  must  be  heeded.  If  they  are  not,  I  fear 
for  popular  remedies  that  will  be  unfortu- 
nate from  everyone's  point  of  view.  Respon- 
sible broadcasters  know  what  must  be  done. 
I  pray  they  will  get  on  wltix  the  task.  I  con- 
clude this  statement  with  some  proposals 
to  help  them  do  what  they  know  is  right. 
3.  The  myth  of  "news" 

News  and  public  affairs  is,  by  common 
agreement,  American  television's  finest  con- 
tribution. The  m«i  who  run  it  are  generally 
professional,  able,  honorable  and  hard-work- 
ing. To  the  extent  the  American  people 
know  what's  going  on  in  the  world  much 
of  the  credit  must  go  to  the  networks'  news 
teams.  It%  a  tough  and  often  thankless  Job. 
Eric  Sevareld  has  said  of  trying  to  do  net- 
work news  that  the  ultimate  sensation  is  that 
of  being  eaten  to  death  by  ducks.  These  men 
have  fought  a  good  many  battles  for  all  of 
us — with  network  management,  advertisers, 
government  officials,  and  news  sources  gen- 
erally. We  are  thankful.  And,  by  and  large. 
I  think  we  ought  to  stay  out  of  their  busi- 
ness— with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  provid- 
ing them  protection  from  physical  assault. 


I  would  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  either 
your  CoRunisslon,  or  mine,  ought  to  be  pro- 
viding standards  for  what  Is  reported  as 
"news."  At  the  aaoM  time.  I  think  that 
neither  of  us  need  feel  under  oompuMon  to 
avoid  any  comment  whatsoever  on  the  sub- 
ject. And  the  point  of  my  particular  ob- 
sen-ation  is  simple,  and  its  explanation  brief. 

Whenever  one  begins  discussing  the  vio- 
lence quotient  In  televised  news  the  broad- 
casting establishment  (far  more  often  than 
the  thoughtful  newsmen  themselves)  Is  apt 
to  come  out  with  something  about  the  First 
Amendment  and  Journalistic  Integrity.  The 
suggestion  is  made  that  there  Is  a  socially  de- 
sirable, professionally  agreed-upon  definition 
of  "news" — known  only  to  those  who  man- 
age television  stations  and  networks — which 
is  automatically  applied,  and  that  any  efforts 
to  be  reflective  about  It  might  contribute  to 
the  collapse  of  the  RepubUc. 

My  view  is  simply  that  this  is  nonsense, 
and  that  the  slightest  investigation  of  the 
product  of  journalism  will  demonstrate  it 
to  be  such.  As  Robert  Klntner  onoe  wrote, 
"But  every  reporter  knows  that  when  you 
write  the  first  word  you  make  an  editorial 
Judgment."  "Education"  does  not  become 
news  until  the  ACetc  yorfc  Times  sets  up  a 
special  Sunday  section  an  It.  Whether  and 
how  "television  "  Is  reported  as  news  in  NetDS- 
week  depends  in  part  upon  what  they  call 
the  sections  of  the  magazine — and  thoee 
headings  ohange.  The  same  is  true  of  "sci- 
ence" or  "medicine."  We  do  not  get  much 
meaningful  reporting  about  the  federal  budg- 
et, the  chotcea  it  repreeente  and  the  proc- 
esses by  which  they  were  made.  We  could 
get  more  simply  because  an  editor  or  a  news- 
man took  an  IntereM  in  the  matter — as  the 
Smothers  Brothers  did,  in  their  own  way, 
last  Sunday.  The  "news"  used  to  be.  for 
whatever  reason,  more  "all  white"  than  it 
now  tends  to  be. 

These  changes  have  not  come  about 
through  government  edict.  They  have  been 
Influenced  by  government  concern  and  inves- 
tigation— as  an  example,  the  Kerner  Com- 
mission's report  about  the  practices  of  the 
news  media  and  race  relations. 

I  would  agree  with  Reuven  Prank's  state- 
ment in  the  current  TV  Guide  that  we  ben- 
efit from  living  In  a  nation  with  "free  jour- 
nalism." whch  he  defines  as  "the  system  un- 
der which  the  reporter  demands  access  to 
facts  and  events  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  he  is  who  he  is,  and  his  argument  is 
always  accepted."  I  want  the  check  of  the 
news  media  upon  government  officials — in- 
cluding myself.  But  I  do  not  believe — and 
he  does  not  suggest — that  free  Joximallsm 
need  function  as  Irresponsible  Journalism, 
completely  free  of  check,  comment  or  criti- 
cism from  professional  critics,  a  concerned 
public  and  responsible  officials.  Joumallste 
can  alter  what  subjects  they  report  and  how 
they  report  them — and  they  do.  They  can  do 
this  in  response  to  a  sense  of  professional 
responsibility.  They  often  have.  I  ask  no 
more;  we  should  expect  no  less. 

THE  IMPACT  OF  TEIj:VISION  PROGRAMING  ON 
VIOLENCE 

The  principal  thrust  of  my  position  is 
that  television  programming— commercials, 
entertainment,  and  public  affairs — is  one  of 
the  most  Important  Influences  on  all  atti- 
tudes and  behavior  throughout  our  society. 
To  the  extent  that  television  "reflects"  so- 
ciety, it  is  but  a  reflection  of  an  image  that 
has  earlier  appeared  upon  Its  screen.  This  is 
a  perspective  that  I  beUeve  necessary  to  an 
tinderstanding  of  the  impact  of  television 
upon  violence.  It  is  an  understanding  that 
prompts  one  to  reevaluate  the  most  appro- 
priate mission  and  focus  of  this  Commission, 
and  those  that  inevitably  will  follow. 

There  is  not  much  fjolnt  in  my  simply 
repeating  the  evidence  that  has  accumulated 
in  the  literature  and  been  brought  to  your 
attention.  It  Is,  after  all,  the  findings  and 


assertions  of  the  scientific  community  on  this 
point — not  mine — that  are  most  relevant  to 
your  inquiry. 

The  Interim  Report  of  the  Dodd  Conmilt- 
tee  in  1966  concluded: 

"(I)t  Is  clear  that  television,  whose  Impact 
on  the  public  mind  is  equal  to  or  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  medium,  is  a  factor 
m  molding  the  character,  attitudes,  and  be- 
havior patterns  of  America's  young  i>eople. 
Further,  It  is  the  subcommittee's  view  that 
the  excessive  amount  of  televised  crime,  vio- 
lence, and  brutality  can  and  does  contribute 
to  the  development  of  attitudes  and  actions 
In  many  young  people  which  pave  the  way 
for  delinquent  behavior." 

This  was  back  in  the  days  when  we  in- 
vestigated "Juvenile  delinquency."  And  the 
subcommittee  bearing  that  name  had  been 
brought  to  the  need  to  study  the  amount  of 
violence  In  television  programming  as  early 
aa  1954.  Subsequently,  it  concluded,  "If  the 
1954  findings  suggested  the  need  for  ...  a 
closer  look  at  television  programming  as  It 
relates  to  delinquency,  the  1961  monitoring 
reports  were  shocking  by  comparison."  By 
1964  it  concluded,  "the  extent  to  which 
violence  and  related  activities  are  depicted 
on  television  today  has  not  changed  sub- 
stantially froK.  what  It  was  In  19«1  .  .  .  ." 

Nor  have  things  changed  much  today.  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  reported  In  Octo- 
ber 1968: 

"Staff  members  of  this  newspaper  watched 
74>/i  hours  of  evening  programs  during  the 
first  week  of  the  new  season,  and  during  that 
time  recorded  254  incidents  of  violence  In- 
cluding threats,  and  71  miffders.  killings,  and 
suicides. 

"The  results  were  almost  unchanged  from 
a  survey  conducted  by  this  newspaper  last 
July  which  counted  210  Incidents  and  81 
killings  In  78^  hours  of  television." 

One  network,  ABC.  provided  In  one  evening 
46  incidente  and  11  killings. 

This  Included  an  episode  from  "The  Aven- 
gers." which  the  Monitor  described. 

"A  trio  of  Monitor  staffers  tried  to  keep 
track  of  the  vengeful  proceedings  and  finally 
agreed  there  were  22  violent  incidents.  In- 
cluding five  methodical  murders  and  one  ad- 
ditional killing." 

The  plot  Involves  an  Army  officer's  revenge 
against  six  of  his  fellows. 

"He  methodically  kills  most  of  them  by 
snake  bite,  gunshot,  fright,  and  other  means. 

■T>urlng  the  morbid  workings  of  the  plot, 
various  people  are  battered  with  a  large  ash- 
tray, nearly  guillotined,  chloroformed, 
abducted,  nearly  burled  alive,  fed  knockout 
drinks,  and  smashed  against  a  tree. 

"Finally,  the  bad  fellow  is  killed  by  a 
steel  card  which  hits  his  chest." 

Another  network.  NBC.  devoted  56  percent 
of  its  schedule  to  such  programs,  and  pro- 
vided throu^out  the  week  an  Incident  of 
violence  every  14.2  minutes,  and  a  klllln? 
every  45  minutes.  This  continued  level  of 
violent  incidents  occurred,  it  should  be  noted, 
after  the  two  assassinations  of  1968  and  while 
network  officials  were  proudly  proclaiming 
their  new  efforts  to  remove  scenes  of  violence 
from  the  1968-69  series  shows.  (A  Monitor 
follow-up  this  week  reports  no  decline  In 
violence,  and  provides  additional  analysis  of 
Individual  programs.) 

Throughout  the  years  network  officials 
have  been  quick  to  promise  reform,  but  slow 
to  deliver.  After  the  1954  hearings  they 
acknowledged  the  programming  ought  to  be 
Improved,  and  promised  It  would  be.  Ten 
years  later  th*  Dodd  Committee  found  it  was 
worse.  A  study  was  promised  In  1954  by  the 
NAB.  It  was  referred  to  again  in  1961  by 
CBS.  It  was  finally  produced — nine  years 
late — in  1963.  but  contained  little  or  nothing 
about  the  Impact  of  violent  programming  on 
children.  In  spite  of  renewed  promises,  noth- 
ing more  has  been  beard  from  the  industry. 
Violence  continues. 

In  spite  ot   the  industry's   protestations 
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that  they  do  not  use  violence  for  Ite  own 
sake,  the  Dodd  Investigation  turned  up  some 
rather  revealing  memoranda  to  the  contrary. 
An  Independent  producer  was  asked  to  "in- 
ject an  'adequate'  diet  of  violence  into 
scripts"  (overriding  a  sponsor's  objections 
to  excessive  violence).  Another  network  offi- 
cial wrote,  "I  like  the  idea  of  sadism."  Still 
another  wtis  advised  by  memorandum:  "in 
accordance  with  your  request,  spectacular 
accidents  and  violence  scenes  of  the  1930-36 
years  have  been  requested  from  all  known 
sources  of  stock  footages.  You  will  be  advised 
as  material  arrives."  "Give  me  sex  and  ac- 
tion." demanded  one  executive.  Several  shows 
were  criticized  as  being  "a  far  cry"  from  top 
management's  order  to  deliver  "broads, 
bosoms,  and  fun."  A  pxroducer  testified.  "I 
was  told  to  put  sex  and  violence  in  my  show." 
No  wonder  the  Committee  concluded  that  the 
networks  "clearly  pursued  a  deliberate  policy 
of  emphasizing  sex.  violence  and  brutality  on 
[their]  dramatic  shows." 

You  have  the  scientific  evidence  before 
you  regarding  the  relationship  between  vio- 
lence on  television  and  violent  behavior,  es- 
pecially of  underprivileged  children.  You  and 
your  staff  are  fully  capable  of  evaluating  it. 
You  know  of  the  violence  content  of  today's 
television  programming.  You  also  have  heard, 
or  will,  the  explanations  of  the  network  offi- 
cials for  this  behavior  on  their  part.  We  can 
conclude,  at  a  minimum,  that  the  pjotentlal 
of  television  to  do  harm  is  great,  and  that  it 
may  be  doing  considerable  harm.  I  would 
think  we  could  at  least  share  Dr.  Wilbur 
Schramm's  Judgment  that, 

"[W]e  are  taking  a  needless  chance  with 
our  children's  welfare  by  peimitting  them  to 
see  such  a  parade  of  violence  across  our  pic- 
ture tubes.  It  is  a  chance  we  need  not  take. 
It  Is  a  danger  to  which  we  need  not  expose 
our  children  any  more  than  we  need  expose 
them  to  tetanus,  or  bacteria  from  unpas- 
teurized milk." 

And.  If  you  conclude  that  a  casual  rela- 
tionship has  been  established,  and  Is  well 
known  to  the  broadcasters,  then  I  am  afraid 
we  must  come  closer  to  Dr.  Peter  P.  Lejins' 
moral  Judgment  that  "(there  is  little]  differ- 
ence between  the  drug  peddler  who  is  seduc- 
ing a  Juvenile  Into  this  horrible  vice  and  the 
producer  of  a  movie  or  a  TV  story  which  is 
as  damaging  to  the  spirit  of  the  youngster." 
Much  rests  on  your  Judgment  in  this  regard, 
and  I  wish  you  well. 

CENSORSHIP 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  from  the  broad- 
casting establishment  about  "censorship." 
Broadcasters  are  concerned  about  your  in- 
quiry. They  are  even  more  panicked  at  the 
prospect  of  the  FCC  awakening  from  its 
slumber.  Unfortunately,  the  broadcasters' 
arguments  are  born  of  such  a  blend  of  Mam- 
mon and  mythology  as  to  do  disservice  to 
their  own  position.  Because  the  issue  is  an 
important  one.  however.  I  should  like  to  at- 
tempt a  restatement. 

The  First  Amendment  expressly  provides 
that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech.  .  .  ."  And  Con- 
gress provided  in  1934  in  section  326  of  the 
Communications  Act  ( the  Act  establishing 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission) 
that  "Nothing  .  .  .  shall  be  understood  or  con- 
strued to  give  the  Commission  the  p>ower  of 
censorship.  .  .  ."  (Although  the  same  sec- 
tion went  on  to  give  the  Commission  author- 
ity to  prohibit  any  "obscene.  Indecent,  or 
profane  language")  The  commitment  to 
freedom  of  speech  runs  deep  in  our  history 
md  our  law.  It  Is  a  commitment  I  person- 
ally hold  with  a  fervor  molded  by  years  of 
study  and  a  year  as  law  clerk  to  Justice 
Hugo  L.  Black.  As  a  public  official,  I  welcome 
the  mass  media  as  a  check  upon  government. 
\nd  should  the  occasion  arise  when  I  felt 
the  FCC  was  granting  or  withholding  access 
to  broadcasting  licenses  based  upon  the  po- 
itlcal,   economic  or  social   ideology  of   the 
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licensee  (or  the  content  of  his  program- 
ming) I  would  help  lead  the  broadcasters' 
parade  of  protest. 

But  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  "censorship"  for 
Congress  to  provide  that  a  broadcast  licensee 
must  accord  "equal  opportunities"  to  all 
comjjetlng  candidates  for  public  office  once 
one  is  allowed  the  use  of  his  station  (the 
"equal  time"  rule) ,  or  to  require  that  "broad- 
casters .  .  .  afford  reasonable  opportunity  for 
the  discussion  of  confiicting  views  on  Issues 
of  public  Importance"  (the  "fairness  doc- 
trines'). Nor  is  it  censorship  for  the  Com- 
mission to  conclude  that  the  Congressional 
mandate  that  licensees  operate  in  the  "pub- 
lic interest"  (Section  307 1  requires  that  they 
"take  the  necessary  steps  to  inform  them- 
selves of  the  real  needs  and  Interests  of  the 
areas  they  serve  and  to  provide  program- 
ming which  in  fact  constitutes  a  diligent 
effort,  in  good  faith,  to  provide  for  thoee 
needs  and  interests"  (as  it  did  in  its  Pro- 
graming Policy  Statement  of  July  29, 
1960).  Nor  do  I  believe  Congress  violated  the 
constitutional  prohibitions  against  censor- 
ship when  It  authorized  the  FCC  to  require 
stations  to  keep  "records  of  proprams"  (Sec- 
tion 303(J) ) ,  or  that  the  FCC  did  so  when  it 
required  all  broadcasters  to  announce  pub- 
licly the  source  of  payment  for  paid  mes- 
sages and  programming  {e.g.,  47  CFR. 
§  73.119). 

The  examples  could  be  multiplied  almost 
without  end — regulation  of  lotteries,  false 
and  misleading  advertising,  and  so  forth.  But 
the  point  has  been  made.  There  are  many 
court  decisions,  statutes  and  government 
regulations  that  affect  speech  in  ways  de- 
signed to  serve  other  desirable  social  ends 
that  are.  appropriately,  not  held  to  violate 
the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment, Like  the  young  boy  who  cried  "Wolf!" 
the  broadcasting  establishment  has  shouted 
so  loud  and  so  often  that  any  statutes  or 
regulations  relating  to  their  industry  violate 
the  First  Amendment  that  they  are  not  like- 
ly to  be  believed  If,  someday,  a  real  threat 
does  come  along. 

Moreover.  *he  occasions  broadcasters 
choose  to  protest  government  action  leave 
one  with  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  they 
are  more  concerned  vrtth  profitable  speech 
than  with  free  speech  FCC  Chairman  E.  Wil- 
liam Henry  pointed  up  the  contrast  most 
neatly  in  a  speech  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters  in  1964  Chairman  Henry 
had  proposed  hat  the  FCC  regulate  the 
maximum  number  of  commercials  per  hour 
consistent  with  the  "public  interest"  by 
adopting  a  Commission  rule  using  the  in- 
dustrj/'s  own  standards  as  enunciated  In  the 
NAB  Code  of  Good  Practice.  A  proposal  that, 
from  anyone  else,  would  have  provoked  edi- 
torial blasts  of  "FCC  Sellout  to  Broadcasters." 
produced  for  Bill  Henry  a  legislative  effort 
by  the  NAB  that  it  still  considers  its  finest 
hour.  High  In  the  saddle  on  Its  "First 
Amendment  Free  Speech"  steed,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters  galloped 
up  the  Hill  and  produced.  In  record  time, 
action  by  the  entire  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  Congress  designed 
to  prohibit,  as  a  matter  of  law.  the  FCC  doing 
any  such  thing  (H.R.  8316).  In  relating  the 
story  later.  Chairman  Henry  pointed  out 
to  the  broadcasters  that  there  was  another 
issue  before  the  FCC  at  the  same  time  that 
really  did  Involve  the  First  Amendment.  The 
licenses  of  the  three  Pacifica  Foundation 
radio  stations  had  been  in  deferred  status  for 
three  years.  The  Foundation  is  financially 
supported  by  listeners'  contributions  and 
"membership"  fees,  and  provides  program- 
ming in  New  York  City,  and  in  Berkeley  and 
Los  Angeles.  California.  The  programs  are 
unique  and  controversial — by  design.  They 
represent  subjects  and  points  of  view  not 
heard  in  the  somewhat  blander  and  safer  fare 
offered  by  conventional  commercial  stations. 
They  create  a  devoted  and  appreciative  audi- 
ence.  They    also   create    an   emotionally-in- 
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volved  group  of  opponents.  The  Commission 
had  received  complaints  about  the  stations 
charging  everything  from  obscenity  to  Com- 
munist leanings.  And,  as  Chairman  Henry 
put  it,  "When  a  regulatory  agency  is  called 
upon  to  handle  allegedly  obscene  Com- 
munists, it  indeed  has  a  hot  potato  on  its 
hands."  The  case  was  something  of  a  cause 
celebre.  and  was  certainly  well  known 
throughout  the  industry.  The  Commission 
was  slow  to  act  on  the  license  renewals,  and 
the  outcome  was  not  at  all  clear.  As  it  turned 
out.  the  FCC  screwed  up  its  courage  and  re- 
newed the  licenses  But  the  fact  remains 
that  there  was,  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  an  imminent  danger  that  a  broadcaster 
really  would  lose  his  license  because  of  the 
political,  economic  or  social  ideology  of  his 
programs.  Where."  asked  Chairman  Henry 
of  the  commercial  broadcasters,  were  the 
"state  association  delegations  .  .  .  letters  .  .  . 
lawyers  and  their  amicus  briefs  .  .  .  and 
ringing  speeches'? 

For,  he  reported  "not  one  commercial 
broadcaster  felt  obliged  to  make  his  vieus 
knou^n  to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
TTiission"! 

What  irony  that,  this  very  month,  the  FCC 
is  once  again  delaying  the  renewal  of  Pa- 
cifica's  California  stations  while  It  Investi- 
gates a  complaint  of  an  allegedly  obscene 
record  reportedly  once  played  In  the  wee 
morning  hours  on  the  Los  Angeles  Pacifica 
station  (and  widely  played  on  commercial 
stations  throughout  the  country,  it  should 
be  noted ) .  For  this  Is  not  a  complaint  filed 
by  a  listener,  but  one  raised  for  the  first 
time  by  the  editors  of  Broadcasting — a 
weekly  trade  paper  that  editorializes  self- 
righteously  about  the  First  Amendment 
whenever  its  industry's  profits  seem  threat- 
ened. 

As  Bill  Henry  told  the  NAB,  "when  you  dis- 
play more  interest  in  defending  your  free- 
dom to  suffocate  the  public  with  commer- 
cials than  in  upholding  your  freedom  to 
provide  provocative  variety — when  you  cry 
'censorship,'  and  call  for  faith  in  the  found- 
ing fathers'  wisdom  only  to  protect  your 
balance  sheet  .  .  .  you  tarnish  the  ideals  en- 
shrined in  the  Constitution.  .  .  ."  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  broadcasting  Industry 
has  so  demeaned  the  First  Amendment  coin 
by  word  and  deed.  For  all  ri^t-thinking 
Americans  abhor  censorship,  want  to  en- 
courage the  freest  possible  expression  of 
views,  and  want  to  avoid  artificial  barriers 
to  their  dissemination. 

At  least  I  think  my  own  i>06itlon  is  fairly 
clear.  Supix>6e  the  FCC  was  about  to  order 
a  national  network  to  produce  news  film  that 
was  taken  by  its  cameramen  but  not  used 
over  the  air — what  are  called  "outtakes"  In 
the  trade.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  that  we 
not  do  so  as  a  matter  of  propriety.  A  small 
point  perhaps,  but  I  am  pleased  the  Com- 
mission has  not  voted  to  pursue  such  a  re- 
quest. In  an  opinion  Involving  the  indiffer- 
ence to  a  newsman's  conflict  of  interest  by 
the  management  of  another  national  net- 
work, I  wTOte,  "I  enthusiastically  Join  the 
statements  (of  my  colleagues  of  the  majority] 
insofar  as  they  urge  that  this  Commission 
should  constantly  be  on  guard  against  actions 
of  government — especially  this  agency — that 
might  impede  'robust,  wide-open  debate'  or 
aggressive  news  coverage  and  commentary.'  " 

I  share  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.'s  Judgment 
that  the  people  retain  "a  certain  right  of  self 
defense"  from  the  mass  media.  And  if  cor- 
porate arrogance  and  intransigence  become 
Intolerable  I  am  prepvared  to  reaasess  the  Is- 
sue. But  in  general,  and  for  now,  I  would 
prefer  occasional  abuses  by  a  responsible 
broadcasting  industry,  capable  of  reform,  to 
license  revocations  for  irresponsibility. 

I  think  Investigation  and  public  disclosure 
quite  useful  and  appropriate.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  FOC  should  revoke  the  li- 
cense of  a  television  station  because  of  its 
coverage  of  a  political  convention,  a  war,  a 
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rtot,  or  a  government  official.  WUh  all  the 
admiration  I  have  for  Secretary  Orvllle  Free- 
men, I  do  not  believe  he — or  I — should  be 
able  to  prevent  CBS's  showing  of  "Hunger 
In  America."  I  do  believe  that  some  inde- 
pendent expert  entity  should  be  making  pro- 
gram evaluations,  and  that  they  should  be 
expert,  candid,  hard  hitting,  and  generally 
available  to  the  American  people.  I  do  not 
believe  the  PCC  should  deny  license  renewals 
to  network-owned  stations  because  those 
networks  used  excessive  violence  in  action 
dramas,  children's  cartoons,  and  other  pro- 
gramming in  an  effort  to  secure  greater  au- 
diences. Nor  do  I  believe  the  PCC  should 
take  action  against  stations  which  show 
movies  that  large  segments  of  the  populace 
find  objectionable — movies  that  have  been 
cleared  by  the  courts  for  showing  in  the- 
aters. But  I  believe  some  Independent  entity 
should  investigate  and  report  the  impact  of 
radio  and  television  entertainment  program- 
ming, should  criticize  what  the  broadcasting 
establishment  is  doing,  and  should  make  its 
views  known  to  the  American  people. 

I  am  prepared  to  reevaluate  my  present 
position.  But  I  now  believe  that  networks  do 
not  tighten  fraud  procedures  on  game  shows 
out  of  fear  of  the  PCC;  it  is  from  the  fear 
of  adverse  public  opinion  and  the  economic 
Imimct  afthat  opinion.  The  same  Is  prob- 
ably true -when  networks  attempt  to  control 
the  conflicts  of  Interest  of  their  commenta- 
tors. Broadcasters  made  reforms  after  the 
quiz  show  scandals,  and  the  revelations  con- 
cerning payola  and  plugola.  not  only  of 
fear  of  Congress  or  the  PCC  but  from  the 
realization  that  the  economic  health  of  their 
Industry  depends  upon  public  trust.  If  the 
public  receives  believable  information  that 
news  is  deliberately  slanted,  or  programming 
has  deleterious  effects.  I  hope  and  believe 
that  broadcasters  will  necessarily  move  to 
correct  it. 

This  Is  not  to  say  the  FCC  is  without  power 
to  act  in  the  area  of  broadcaster  conduct 
and  program  content.  We  require  stations  to 
announce  if  they  have  received  money  or 
other  consideration  for  the  presentation  of 
programming.  A  station  must  make  avail- 
able equal  facilities  and  opportunities  to 
opposing  candidates.  We  have  uken  action 
against  stations  for  sponsoring  fraudulent 
contests  over  the  air.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  acts  against  false  and  mislead- 
ing advertising.  The  Communications  Act 
prohibits  obscenity,  although  this  is  a  matter 
I  believe  we  might  be  hard  pressed  to  defend 
In  court.  We  have  held  that  licensees  must 
make  known  any  corporate  conflicts  of  in- 
terest in  their  handling  of  programming 
matters.  It  is  less  clear  whether  we  could 
take  positive  punitive  action  against  a  sta- 
tion for  fraud  in  the  presentation  of  news. 
That  does  not  mean  we  should  not  investi- 
gate such  a  matter — and  in  public  hearings. 
I  would  see  nothing  wrong  with  the  FCC  us- 
ing Its  powers  of  compelling  disclosure  to 
insure  that  the  public  learns  about  fraud, 
corporate  censorship,  or  falsehood  In  media 
practices  that  are  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment.  The  penalty  would  be  the  same 
as  when  any  private  figure  criticizes  the 
media:  the  effect  of  public  opinion.  No  in- 
stitution in  our  society  should  be  immune 
from  that  kind  of  criticism. 

But  governmental  power  is  not  the  only — 
or  even  the  most  important — threat  to  the 
freedom  of  speech  of  the  broadcasting  indus- 
try. Economic,  corporal*  power  over  free 
speech  is  today,  in  my  opinion,  an  even  great- 
er limitation  than  those  feared  by  the  draft- 
ers of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  All  Americans  have 
felt  the  oppression  of  corporate  censorship. 
For  years  the  tobacco  and  broadcasting 
lobbies  succeeded  in  censoring  from  the  air- 
waves virtually  any  discussion  of  the  impact 
of  cigarette  smoking  on  cancer  and  heart  dis- 
ease. How  many  wives  and  children  who  are 
today  left  without  a  head  of  the  household 
might  have  been  spared  had  cigarette-smok- 
ing television  viewers  been  told  the  facts? 


Until  recently  the  auto  and  broadcasting 
industries  succeeded  in  prop»agandlzing  the 
view  that  auto  safety  was  just  a  matter  of 
"that  little  nut  that  holds  the  wheel"— In 
short,  the  driver's  fault.  The  Industry  and 
the  networks  were  able  to  censor  from  radio 
and  teleflslon  any  meaningful  discussion  of 
the  manufacturers'  responsibility  for  50.000 
deaths  a  year  from  unsafe  automobiles  until 
Congressional  investigations  and  the  print 
media  made  it  too  embarrassing  to  avoid  any 
longer. 

Coal  mining  disasters  are  reported  as  hu- 
man interest  stories — after  the  fact.  But  by 
what  reasoning  can  broadcasters  and  cable 
systems  Jn  coal  mining  states  Justify  censor- 
ing from  their  coal  miners'  screen  programs 
about  "black  lung"  disease?  For  this  Is  a  dis- 
ease that  doctors  say  produces  a  form  of 
gradual  strangulation.  In  some  degree,  in  vir- 
tually all  of  our  nation's  160.000  coal  miners 
who  are  exposed  to  coal  dust  without  com- 
pressed air  masks. 

And  w4iat  form  of  censorship  produces  a 
broadcasting  Industry  In  which  only  six  of 
7.350  radio  and  television  stations  are  owned 
by  blacks?  What  form  of  censorship  stills  the 
angry  voices  of  Watts  from  the  television 
screens  of  white  America  until  the  message 
finally  bursts  forth  In  fiames  of  violence  we 
have  been  Ill-prepared  to  understand?  Why 
have  the  blacks — struggling  with  concepts  of 
"black  power"  and  "black  capitalism  "—re- 
ceived little  or  no  Inkling  from  television  of 
the  tremendous  potential  open  to  them  in  the 
cooperative  movement? 

It  was  almost  ten  years  ago  that  President 
Eisenhower  warned  of  the  power  of  a  grow- 
ing "military-industrial  complex"  in  our 
land.  And  yet  the  censorship  of  the  broad- 
casting establishment — many  members  of 
which  are  major  defense  contractors — has 
successfully  down-played  that  issue  for  the 
American  people.  I  do  not  charge  abuse.  But 
is  there  not  a  potential  for  censorship  in 
turning  over  the  reporting  of  one  of  the 
major  Issues  before  our  country — the  Viet- 
nam War — to  broadcasters  who  are  sub- 
sidiaries of  corporations  that  are  profiting 
from  the  prolongation  of  that  very  war?  How 
has  the  budget  of  the  space  program  been 
affected  by  having  ita  activities  reported  by 
corporations  profiting  from  NASA  contracts? 

Concern  about  the  impact  upon  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  of  the  rising  cost 
of  political  campaigning  has  come  from  every 
quarter.  Ytt  well  over  half  the  costs  are  for 
broadcast  time.  The  broadcasters'  Insistence 
upon  ever-higher  profits  for  "free"  speech  is 
another  form  of  censorship — as  is  their  oc- 
casional refusal  to  carry  even  paid  informa- 
tional spot  announcements  about  local  ballot 
propositions. 

There  are  many  forms  of  actual  and  poten- 
tial censorship  In  broadcasting.  A  good  many 
of  them  are  self-imposed,  I  deplore  them  all. 
The  problem  is  serious.  But  I  do  believe  that 
any  fair.  Impartial  evaluation  would  have  to 
conclude  that  your  Commission  and  mine 
are  not  the  principal  threats  t<3  free  speech 
in  America  today. 

PROPOSALS 

There  have  been  efforts  to  "investigate" 
and  "study"  television  and  radio  since  their 
beginnings.  There  have  been  uncounted 
words  written  in  books,  articles  and  speeches 
about  broadcasting's  Ills.  The  question,  as 
always,  is  "what  do  we  do  about  it?" 

What  we  propose  depends  in  great  part 
upon  what  we  think  will  alter  mens  be- 
havior. My  own  view  is  that  a  meaningful 
reform  must  be  premised  upon  its  capacity 
to  be  carried  out  by  self-serving  men  of 
average  intelligence.  To  dream  schemes  of 
institutions  that  will  only  function  when 
men  are  angels  is  futile.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  tne  world  is  not  populated  with  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  very  decent  guys  who  are 
willing  to  risk  future  and  fortune  to  do  "the 
right  thing;"  only  that  you  cannot  count  on 
one   of   tliem   being  In   all   the  right  places 


at  all  the  necessary  times.  Indeed,  there  are 
even  some  who  question  whether  one  can 
pass  moral  judgment  on  a  man  who  simply 
finds  himself  carried  along  by  the  system  of 
incentives — rewards  and  punishments — of 
his  Institutional  environment.  To  some  ex- 
tent, that's  what  Fred  Friendly's  book.  Due 
to  Circumstances  Beyond  Our  Control,  is  all 
about.  It  is  not  enough  to  wish  that  net- 
works were  being  run  by  men  who  would 
televise  Senate  hearings  Instead  of  a  rerun 
of  "I  Love  Lucy."  For  such  a  wish  requires 
them  to  refund  pocketed  profits  to  advertis- 
ers and  give  away  for  free  time  already  sold — 
In  an  institutional  environment  in  which 
their  performance,  their  "success,"  is  meas- 
ured almost  exclusively  in  terms  of  how 
much  they  can  increase  profits. 

The  history  of  industrial  safety  is  Illustra- 
tive. There  were  efforts  at  moral  suasion 
throughout  the  Nineteenth  and  early  Twen- 
tieth Centuries — all  to  little  effect.  The  real 
turning  point  in  industrial  safety  came  when 
plaintiff's  awards  in  law  suits,  workmen's 
compensation  schemes,  and  insurance  pre- 
miums, rose  to  a  level  that  made  it  more 
profitable  to  protect  human  arms,  legs  and 
eyes  than  to  continue  to  pay  for  the  quan- 
tity consumed  in  the  manufacturing  proc- 
ess. 

It  Is  in  this  sense  that  I  concluded,  early 
in  my  term  as  an  PCC  Commissioner,  that 
speeches  by  me  about  the  vast  wasteland" 
would  not  have  much  lasting  effect  upon 
the  contribution  of  radio  and  television  to 
the  quality  of  American  life.  What  is  needed 
are  institutional  realignments. 

Let  me  make  abundantly  clear  that  the 
kind  of  realignments  I  am  talking  about  are 
evolutionary  rather  than  revolutionary.  In- 
deed, the  process  of  adaptation  and  self-re- 
newal Is.  In  my  view,  the  essence  of  con- 
servatism. There  are  forces  of  revolution  and 
alienation  abroad  in  our  land.  There  are 
those  who  preach  that  our  system  cannot 
work,  that  It  cannot  adapt  fast  enough,  and 
that  our  institutions  must  be  destroyed — 
government,  universities,  corporations,  and  so 
forth. 

I  am  not  among  them.  I  want  to  conserve 
our  institutions.  But  I  believe  they  can  only 
be  conserved  by  evolution  and  adaptation  to 
changed  conditions  and  needs.  Those  who 
practice  corporate  arrogance  and  preach  the 
haughty  disdain  of  legitimate  demands  for 
popular  participation  are  the  real  hand- 
maidens of  revolution  in  this  country  today. 

In  my  view,  government  regulation  of 
business  seeks  to  make  the  free  private  enter- 
prise system  work  better,  not  to  stifle  It.  It 
seeks  a  relationship  between  government  and 
business  such  that  legitimate  public  de- 
mands and  needs  and  interests  will  be  met 
by  institutional  adaptation  within  the  pri- 
vate sector — not  by  nationalization.  As  Mc- 
George  Bundy  has  said,  "more  effective  gov- 
ernment, at  every  level,  is  the  friend  and  not 
the  enemy  of  the  strength  and  freedom  of 
our  economic  system  as  a  whole."  The  Ameri- 
can industrial  system  was  strengthened,  not 
stifled,  when  corporations  began  paying  a 
fair  market  price  for  the  human  beings  con- 
sumed In  the  manufacturing  process.  The 
very  purpose  of  the  antitrust  laws  is  to  en- 
courage competition,  and  establishing  some 
ground  rules  for  its  perpetuation  The  food 
and  drug  industry  is  made  more  profit.-.ble, 
and  popularly  acceptable,  by  laws  that  pro- 
hibit profiting  from  products  that  produce 
disease  and  death.  Laws  requiring  fair  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  Americans  of 
all  races  do  not  hamper  big  business — they 
produce  more  potential  customers  and  re- 
duce the  corporate  tax  burden  to  sustain  the 
unemployad.  We  can  argue  about  the  details 
of  such  proposals  in  this  country — and  we 
do — but  I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  what 
we  are  trj-ing  to  do  is  make  the  American 
system  work  better.  In  the  process,  we  also 
make  it  competitively  possible  for  ba.slcally 
decent   men  to  do   the  right   thing.   Share- 
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holders  may  expect  corporate  officials  to  max- 
imize profits,  but  they  do  not  expect  them 
to  violate  the  law. 

Let  us.  In  this  light,  examine  some  of  the 
proposals  that  have  been  made  to  alter  slight- 
ly  the  system  of  institutional  pressures 
within  the  broadcasting  industry  in  ways  de- 
signed to  improve  its  total  contribution  to 
our  society. 

1.  Public  broadcasting.  There  are  a  number 
of  sources  of  public  broadcasting  today;  Na- 
tional Educational  Television's  programing 
and  occasional  networking  service.  National 
Educational  Radio,  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Laboratory's  Sunday  evening  show,  the  East- 
em  Educational  Network,  the  programing  of 
now  some  150  stations  throughout  the 
country,  and  so  forth.  The  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Corporation  Is  just  beginning.  The  Na- 
tional Foundations  on  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities have  provided  some  financial  support 
already.  The  Ford  Foundation  has.  of  course, 
been  by  all  odds  the  most  significant  source 
of  support  for  public  broadcasting  over  the 
years.  This  programing  is  significant  in  a 
ntunber  of  ways.  It  Is,  first  of  all,  an  alterna- 
tive when  and  where  it  is  available.  A  few 
people  listen,  and  watch,  and  are  enriched. 
In  view  of  the  relatively  small  audiences, 
however,  public  broadcasting's  principal 
value  must  be  measured  today  in  terms  of 
its  impact  upon  commercial  television.  This 
has  been  significant.  It  is  a  professional  train- 
ing ground  for  all  of  the  various  jobs  in  com- 
mercial broadcasting.  It  Is  a  source  of  pro- 
graming ideas,  public  affairs  Issues,  and  tech- 
nical Innovations.  It  is  commercial  broad- 
casting's graduate  school.  Its  farm  club.  Its 
underground  press.  Us  research  and  develop- 
ment laboratory. 

It  Is  a  $90  million  tall  (or.  perhaps  I  should 
say.  head )  on  the  $3  billion  dog  of  commer- 
cial broadcasting  that,  when  It  can  move  the 
animal,  can  have  a  tremendous  Impact  upon 
our  nation  with  very  little  Investment.  As 
McGeorge  Bundy  has  said.  "Twenty  years  of 
experience  have  made  It  very  plain  indeed 
that  commercial  TV  alone  cannot  do  for  the 
American  public  what  mixed  systems — pub- 
lic and  private — are  offering  to  other  coun- 
tries, notably  Great  Britain  and  Japan."  The 
Japanese  people  have  chosen  to  fund  their 
equivalent  of  our  Public  Broadcasting  Corpo- 
ration (NHK)  at  a  proportion  of  their  gross 
national  product  that  would  be  equivalent 
to  $2  billion  a  year  in  this  country.  They  are 
richer  for  it.  The  United  States  is  now  on  the 
threshold  of  finding  out  whether  it  can  mtis- 
ter  the  national  wUl  to  do  as  well.  I  think 
that  it  Is  crucial  that  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Corporation  be  adequately  funded,  and, 
in  line  with  the  Carnegie  study,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  independent  of  the  govern- 
ment. Such  an  effort  would  be  a  classic  exam- 
ple of  an  Institutional  change  that  could 
benefit  everyone  affected  by  broadcasting  far 
more  than  it  costs — and  harm  no  one. 

2.  Citizen  participation.  A  statesman  has 
been  defined  as  a  man  who  stands  upright, 
due  to  equal  pressure  on  all  sides.  It  Is,  in 
this  sense,  that  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  Is  made  up  of  statesmen.  Mr, 
Bundy  has  said  of  the  FCC  that,  "its  weak- 
ness Is  a  national  scandal.  .  ."  But  it  is  not 
true  that  the  Commission  Just  responds  to 
pressure  from  the  broadcasting  industry.  It 
responds  to  pressure  from  anybody.  Increas- 
ingly, citizens  all  around  tlie  country  are 
learning  that  the  FCC's  adversary  process  will 
only  work  If  they  will  make  it  work.  For  you 
can  only  have  an  adversary  process  if  you 
have  adversaries. 

The  typical  station's  license  renewal  pro- 
ceeding goes  like  this.  The  FCC  gathers  at 
ringside  and  offers  to  referee.  At  the  sound 
of  the  bell  the  licensee  jumps  in  the  ring 
and  begins  shadow  boxing.  At  the  end  of 
three  minutes  he  Is  proclaimed  the  winner 
by  the  PCC  majority,  found  to  have  been 
serving  the  public  interest  In  his  commu- 
nity, and  given  a  three-year  license  renewal. 


Members  of  the  public  are  learning  how 
to  make  this  a  more  meaningful  contest.  In 
Seattle,  a  voluntary  ctttzens-medla  council 
has  brought  Interested  parties  together  to 
Improve  coverage  of  the  black  community. 
(The  general  concept  of  local  broadcasting 
councils  has  worked  In  other  countries  and 
might  well  be  tried  here.)  Negroes  in  Jack- 
son. Mississippi,  along  with  the  United 
Church  of  Christ,  are  challenging  In  court 
the  PCC's  renewal  of  the  license  of  station 
WLBT.  John  Banzhaf.  who  established  the 
"fairness  doctrine"  requirement  that  broad- 
casters Inform  their  audiences  about  the 
harmful  effects  of  cigarette  smoking,  is  con- 
testing the  license  renewals  of  stations 
which  have  not  complied.  Labor  unions  are 
contesting  the  license  renewals  of  stations 
which  do  not  fairly  present  labor's  story. 
Citizens  In  Chicago,  Seattle  and  Atlanta  are, 
Independently,  protesting  changes  In  the 
programming  format  of  their  favorite  local 
stations  from  classic  music  to  something 
more  popular — and  profitable.  A  number  of 
organizations  are  fightmg  the  renewal  of 
license  for  a  station  that  broadcasts  a  sur- 
feit of  what  they  consider  right-wing  hate 
programming.  Other  groups  are  protesting 
chlldrens  progranmsing.  violence  on  tele- 
vision, and  the  absence  of  meaningful  local 
service  programming.  (As  one  group  of  young 
blacks'  picket  signs  put  it.  "Soul  Music  Is 
Not  Enough.")  Needless  to  say.  I  am  not 
expressing  a  view  on  the  merits  of  these 
cases.  But  I  believe  this  trend  Is  going  to 
continue.  And  I  think  that  It  Is,  In  most 
cases,  basically  healthy  for  listeners  and 
viewers  to  be  able  tc  participate  In  the 
Commission's  proceedings.  It  creates  the 
reality,  as  well  as  the  iUuslon,  that  It  Is 
possible  to  "do  something"  to  make  our 
seemingly  Intractable  Institutions  respond  to 
popular  will,  that  you  can  fight  city  hall. 
It  removes  the  pressure  for  revolutionary 
action  that  otherwise  heats  up  without  es- 
capye  like  Infection  in  a  boil.  Finally,  it  should 
be  welcomed  by  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
can broadcasters  who  are  responsible,  in- 
volved with  their  community,  and  who  are 
already  making  efforts  to  obtain  more  audi- 
ence Interest  In  their  stations'  programming. 

3.  Public  service  time.  Businessmen  who 
would  like  to  perform  a  public  service  that 
does  not  maximize  immediate  profits  often 
have  difficulty  convincing  their  sharehold- 
ers they  should  do  so  unless  their  competi- 
tion undertakes  a  similar  burden.  Take  the 
safety  record  of  commercial  aviation,  for 
example.  It  would  be  competitively  difficult 
for  a  single  airline  to  establish  and  follow 
the  kind  of  maintenance  and  safety  stand- 
ards Imposed  by  the  FAA  and  CAB.  There 
would  always  be  a  competitor  who,  by  taking 
a  few  more  risks,  could  cut  costs,  reduce 
rates  and  attract  customers.  By  having  in- 
dustry-wide standards  enforced  by  a  gov- 
ernment agency,  however,  everyone  Is  com- 
petitively equal — and  everyone  benefits  from 
an  Industry-wide  reputation  that  builds 
confidence  in  airline  transpwrtation. 

Because  of  the  almost  total  absence  of 
programming  standards  from  the  FCC,  the 
broadcasting  industry  is  at  a  substantial  dis- 
advantage. It  becomes  competitively  difficult 
for  a  single  network  to  put  very  much  news 
and  public  affairs  in  prime  time,  to  Increase 
its  financial  commitment  to  public  service, 
or  to  broadcast  programming  without  com- 
mercial sponsorship — so  long  as  the  other  two 
can  continue  to  maximize  profits.  Competi- 
tive position  as  well  as  profits  are  involved. 
The  FCC  owes  the  Industry — and  the  pub- 
lic— the  assist  that  only  govej»ment.  with  its 
antitrust  immunity,  can  pri^ide:  the  estab- 
lishment of  standards  that  will  create  for 
the  Industry  the  opportunity  to  more  often 
do  its  best. 

Such  standards  could  take  a  number  of 
forms.  We  could  require  that  a  given  pro- 
portion of  gross  income  be  invested  in  pro- 
gramming. We  could  reqinre  that  each  net- 


work provide  a  given  proportion  of  its  prime 
time,  each  evening  or  each  week,  to  pubUc 
service  programming;  stations  could  have 
sinollar  standards,  especially  for  local  pro- 
gramming. (Pot-  example,  each  of  the  three 
networks  could  be  required  to  provide  a 
single  hour  of  such  programming  Monday 
through  Saturday  between  7:00  and  10:00 
p.m.  on  a  staggered  basis.  Thus,  at  any  mo- 
ment of  this  segment  of  prlnte  time,  viewers 
would  have  a  choice  of  something  otJier  than 
advertiser-supported,  lowest-common-de- 
nominator programming.)  We  could  reqmre 
that,  lor  some  programs,  there  be  no  com- 
mercial interruption.  We  could  set  standards 
for  the  size  of  the  news  staff,  or  news  budget, 
as  a  proportion  of  gross  income.  Such  stand- 
ards could,  of  couirse,  be  worked  out  with  the 
networks  and  station  owners,  for — as  with 
the  commercial  airlines'  safety  record — it  is 
the  responsible,  professional  elements  in  the 
industry  that  ultimately  have  the  most  to 
gain  from  such  proposals. 

4.  Program  diversity  and  ownership  stand- 
ards. Many  of  the  FCC's  policies  in  the  broad- 
casting field  are  premised  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  more  indep>endently  owned 
broadcasting  outlets  the  better.  That  is.  mi- 
nority tastes  will  be  better  served,  and  pro- 
gramming quality  improved,  by  increasing 
the  number  of  sources  of  broadcast  program- 
ming. There  has  never  been  a  thorough-going 
effort  to  find  out  if  this  theory  has  worked 
out  in  fact,  and  thus  each  of  us  must  Judge 
for  himself.  But  today's  7.350  operating  radio 
and  television  stations  do  represent  about  a 
ten-fold  increase  over  the  number  of  broad- 
cast outlets  in  the  1920's  and  1930't.  This  has 
come  about  through  the  addition  of  rela- 
tively lower-power,  day-time-only,  local  AM 
radio  stations,  the  wholly  new  FM  radio  .serv- 
ice, and  television — first  VHF  and  then  UHF. 
Cable  television — which  now  sen-e*  some  two 
mllUon  homes — has  the  potential  of  bnnging 
20  or  more  television  signals  into  the  home 
(compared  with  the  lour  or  five  signals  in 
most  major  markets  today) .  Additional  indi- 
vidual choice  is  provided  by  services  that  do 
not  involve  broadcasting.  Music  can  be  ob- 
tained from  phonograph  records  and  audio 
tapes.  The  sale  of  tape  recorders  is  up 
markedly,  including  stereo  tape  players  for 
automobiles,  and  there  is  widespread  taping 
of  music  from  radio  stations  for  subsequent 
personal  use.  Films  have  always  been  avail- 
able, but  have  been  expensive  and  difficult  to 
operate;  now  the  prospect  of  \ideo  cameras, 
t,ap>e  recorders,  and  \-ideo  disc  and  tape  re- 
cordings opens  up  a  whole  new  consumer 
m.irket. 

Diversity  in  broadcast  programming  is  also 
affected  by  PCC  rules  regarding  program- 
ming practices.  In  the  largest  100  markets 
the  PCC  requires  that  jointly-owned  AM-FM 
stations  not  duplicate  programming  more 
than  50 "Tr  of  the  time.  The  Commission  has 
under  consideration  a  proposal  that  would 
limit  a  network's  ownership  interest  ta  a 
maximum  of  50 '"c  of  the  networked  program- 
ming. We  have  put  out  for  comments  the 
Westinghouse  proposal  to  limit  the  amount 
of  time  programming  that  any  affiliate  can 
take  from  one  network.  Of  course,  the  mere 
joint  ownership  of  broadcast  properties  in 
the  same  market  decreases  the  likelihood  of 
diversity  in  programming.  And  the  FCC  has 
also  proposed  a  rule  that  no  single  owner 
can  hold  a  license  to  more  than  one  fuU-tlme 
facility  in  a  single  market— which  the  Justice 
Department  beheves  should  be  expanded  to 
take  account  of  newspaper  ownership.  (TTie 
limits  now  are  five  VHP.  two  UHF.  seven  AM. 
and  seven  FM  stations  for  a  single  owner. 
No  commonly  owned  T\'  signals  may  overlap, 
nor  AM  nor  FM,  but  a  TV  plus  AM  plus  FM 
may  be  commonly  owned  in  a  single  com- 
munity.) To  the  extent  that  diversity  of 
signals,  programming,  and  ownership  has  led 
to  greater  audience  choice,  service  to  minor- 
ity tastes,  and  improved  quality,  such  efforts 
are  to  be  encotiraged. 

5.  Professionalism.  Members  of  the  radio 
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and  television  Industry  like  to  think  of  them- 
selves as  members  of  a  profeesion.  No  one 
would  question  that  there  are,  within  the 
Industry,  Individuals  with  impressive  records 
of  academic  training,  and  participation  in 
programming  that  represents  a  high  sense 
of  reeponsibiilty,  creativity,  and  technical 
standards.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
most  of  the  ingredients  one  associates  with 
a  profession  are  not  to  be  found  in  broad- 
casting. There  are  no  academic  standards. 
There  are  no  professional  qualifying  exam- 
inations. There  are  no  moral  or  character 
standards.  There  are  no  professional  asso- 
ciations. There  is  no  procedure  for  processing 
public  grievances  addressed  to  one  of  the 
members.  A  lawyer,  by  contrast,  must  hold 
college  and  law  degrees  from  accredited  In- 
stitutions. He  also  must  be  found  to  be  aca- 
demically qualified  by  examiners  from  the 
legal  profession.  He  must  meet  character 
qualifications.  The  courts  before  which  he 
appears  must  first  "admit"  him  to  practice — 
after  satisfying  themselves  as  to  his  qualifl- 
catlons.  He  belongs  to  a  "bar  association" 
which  may  be  a  requirement  to  practice. 
Grievances  filed  against  him  are  evaluated 
by  a  "grievance  committee"  against  the 
standards  of  professional  "canons  of  eth- 
ics" and  prior  decisions  interpreting  those 
canoBs.  Similar  qualities  are  associated  with 
docters,  deotlsts,  engineers,  architects,  ac- 
countants, and  so  forth. 

Or  consider  for  a  moment  the  rigors  of 
qualifying  as  a  third  grade  teacher.  The 
applicant  must  have  a  college  degree  from 
a  school  of  education.  She  must  be  quali- 
fied under  standards  established  by  the  state 
for  a  teachers"  certificate.  She  must  meet  the 
standards  of  the  local  school  board.  She 
must  have  spent  some  time  as  a  "practice 
teacher."  She  may  continue  to  take  in-serv- 
ice training.  She  must  meet  these  standards 
because  she  is  going  to  spend  time  with  a 
group  of  perhaps  25  children  for  a  few  hours 
a  day  for  a  few  months  out  of  the  year.  She 
will  be  giving  them  ideas,  information, 
opinions,  attitudes,  and  behavior  patterns 
that  must  hold  them  in  good  stead  through- 
out life.  We  don't  want  to  trust  their  minds 
to  any  but  the  most  skillful  and  respon- 
sible of  hands.  Contrtist  these  concerns  and 
standards,  If  you  will,  with  those  we  asso- 
ciate with  broadcasters,  with  their  access  to 
millions  of  young  minds  for  far  more  hours 
every  year.  As  Harry  Skornia  has  said,  "Al- 
thotigh  broadcasting  is  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful forces  shaping  social  values  and  be- 
havior, broadcast  staffs  and  management  in 
the  United  States  generally  have  no  specific 
professional  standards  to  meet  .  .  ."  There 
are  exceptions.  But  of  the  NAB  Code  Skornia 
says,  "A  document  so  vaguely  worded,  so  de- 
fensive, and  so  flagrantly  violated,  can  hard- 
ly be  seriously  considered  a  real  code  of  either 
ethics  or  practices."  He  believes  that  the  mass 
media  "should  be  entrusted  only  to  profes- 
sionals, who  study  their  effects  as  carefully 
as  new  drug  manufacturers  are  expected  to 
test  new  drugs  before  putting  them  on  the 
market."  News  is,  of  course,  a  special  con- 
cern: "It  must  be  recognized  that  news,  like 
medicine  or  education,  is  too  important  to  be 
entrusted  to  people  without  proper  qualifica- 
tions." Let  me  hasten  to  make  clear  that  I  do 
not  urge  that  the  FCC  is  the  most  appro- 
priate agency  to  establish  such  professional 
standards,  or  to  engage  in  licensing.  But 
I  do  urge  that  the  American  people  have  the 
right  to  expect  professional  standards  from 
those  who  instruct  millions  of  young  people 
Saturday  morning  that  are  at  least  as  high 
as  those  it  imposes  upon  the  teachers  who 
Instruct  a  classroom  of  25  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. And  I  share  Harry  Skornla's  concern 
that: 

"In  news  and  public  affairs,  particularly, 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  national  academic 
standard  prerequisite  to  practice,  and  that 
neither  the  names  of  the  schools  from  which 
newsmen  graduate,  nor  their  diplomas  or 
degrees — If  Indeed  they  are  even  considered 


necessary  to  employment — represent  any 
definitive  standard  of  Intellectual  accom- 
plishment, morality,  character  qualification, 
or  even  technical  skill,  is  disturbing  if  not 
shocking." 

Such  standards  and  procedures  of  pro- 
fessionalism, were  they  to  be  adopted,  would 
represent  another  example  of  a  modest  insti- 
tutional restructuring  that  should  be  fully 
acceptable  to  the  responsible  elements  of  the 
broadcasting  Industry  as  well  as  of  great 
benefit  to  the  public. 

6.  Programming  liability.  Legal  liability 
for  a  monetary  damage  award  has  often 
proven  to  be  an  effeoiive  spur  to  reform. 
Manufacturers'  concern  for  the  safety  and 
suitability  of  their  product*  has  undoubtedly 
been  enhsinced  by  the  "product  liability" 
standards  that  have  been  laid  down  by  the 
courts;  It  is  simply  too  expensive  to  try  to 
irun  a  manufacturing  business  with  the 
threat  of  suits  from  Injured  customers.  The 
same  principle  has  applied  to  industrial 
safety  practices.  Safety  procedures  and  equip- 
ment that  once  seemed  "too  expensive"  ap- 
pear much  more  reasonable  when  balanced 
against  adequate  plaintiffs'  awards  for  in- 
juries and  death.  Perhaps  the  networks'  con- 
cern about  the  quality  and  impact  of  their 
programming  could  be  intensified  in  this 
way,  either  by  principles  of  liability  found 
in  the  common  law  or  from  new  legislation. 
I  appreciate  that  this  is  a  provocative  sug- 
gestion, that  it  could  sometimes  raise  First 
Amendment  problems,  and  that  proof  of 
cavisatlon  would  be  difficult.  Nonetheless,  I 
think  it  is  an  idea  we  should  begin  discuss- 
ing. 

Most  products  are  warranted  as  safe  for 
the  purposes  for  which  intended.  Why  not 
the  televised  product?  A  drug  manufacturer 
mvist  do  sufficient  experimentation  to  prove 
the  efficacy  and  harmless  nature  of  his  prod- 
uct before  offering  it  to  the  public.  Why  not 
the  television  company?  Why  shouldn't  the 
broadcaster  bear  a  measure  of  any  tobacco 
manufacturer's  liability  to  the  widow  of  a 
lung  canoer  victim  for  failing  to  tell  her 
husband  the  whole  truth  about  the  impact 
of  cigarette  smoking?  Many  states  recognize 
"psychic"  or  emotional  injury.  (For  example, 
bill  collectors  may  be  liable  for  harassing 
innocent  debtors.)  Why  shouldn't  a  televi- 
sion network  be  liable  for  the  psychic  harm 
it  does  millions  of  yoxing  children  who  watch 
the  Saturday  morning  "children's  pro- 
grams'? The  television  set  manufacttirer  is 
legally  liable  for  physicfil  damage  done  by 
radiation  from  the  set.  Why  should  the  net- 
work be  free  of  responsibility  for  the  psychic 
harm  done  by  what  it  radiates  from  the  set? 
To  state  the  extreme  case,  suppose  a  psy- 
chiatrist ^-ould  testify  that  a  child's  mental 
illness  was  directly  traceable  to  a  particular 
show  watched  regularly.  And  suppose,  fur- 
ther, that  numerous  other  children  were 
affected  in  this  way — and  that  the  network 
knew  the  program  would  likely  produce  that 
result.  Is  legal  liability  out  of  the  question? 
If  there  is  not  legal  liability  for  the  fate  of 
millions,  is  there  not  at  least  a  moral  respon- 
sibility that  is  even  greater?  Legal  liability 
has  been  an  effective  instrument  of  reform 
in  the  past,  and  is  at  least  worth  examination 
as  a  means  of  improving  the  most  extreme 
Instances  of  injurious  programming. 

7.  Pti bites  access  to  television.  We  are  liv- 
ing In  an  age  in  which  television  has  become 
confused  In  a  crazy  way  with  reality.  If  it's 
not  on  the  tube  It  hasn't  happened.  And  if 
you— or  those  with  whom  you  can  Identify — 
are  not  on  the  tube  you  don't  exist.  Only  this 
week  a  Harris  poll  reports  that  a  sense  of 
alienation  is  growing  among  many  Ameri- 
cans— principally,  it  seems  to  me,  those  who 
are  excluded  from  participation  in  television. 
The  right  to  petition  ones  gfovernment.  guar- 
anteed in  the  Fnrst  Amendment  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  has  become  the  need  to  petition 
one's  media — usually  television.  That's  how 
you    change    tilings.    That's    how    you   com- 


municate with  your  fellow  citizens.  We've 
discovered  that  a  riot  is  a  form  of  commu- 
nlcAtion. 

Robert  Ccaiot  tells  us  of  the  Watts  youth 
who  said,  "All  we  wants  is  that  we  get  our 
story  told,  and  get  it  told  right!  What  we 
do  last  night,  maybe  it  wasn't  right.  But 
ain't  nobody  come  down  here  and  listened  to 
us  before."  The  Kerner  Commis.slon  Report 
spoke  of  a  mass  media  that  "repeatedly,  if 
unconsciously,  reflects  the  biases,  the  pater- 
nalism, the  indifference  of  white  America." 
Daniel  Walker  quoted  Yippie  leader  Abbie 
Hoffman  to  you:  "You  got  a  TV  set?  That's 
a  Jungle.  ...  We  get  on  that  tube  .  .  . 
we  get  information  out,  and  our  informa- 
tion is  heavy,  and  it  sticks,  and  it's  exciting, 
it's  alive.  .  .  ."  Among  the  most  popular 
newspaper  features  today  are  the  letters  to 
the  editor  and  "Action  Line"  columns.  "Call- 
in"  radio  shows  are  riding  a  cre-st  of  popu- 
larity. Blaclcs  are  becoming  more  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  all  but  six  of  the  7,350  broad- 
casting stations  in  this  country  are  owned  by 
whites.  Alienated  young  people,  who  have 
been  shtit  out  from  access  to  the  establish- 
ment media,  are  doing  a  thriving  business 
(economically  and  aesthetically)  in  "lui- 
derground"  newspapers,  films,  and  television. 

There  are  a  number  of  conclusions  one 
can  draw  from  observations  like  these.  One 
is  that  we  might  as  well  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  television  is  responsible  for  violence  to 
the  extent  It  insists  upon  action  from  those 
with  legitimate  grievances  to  share  with  their 
fellow  citizens.  People  with  something  they 
must  say  will  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  be 
heard.  What  is  necessary  is  what  the  gate- 
keepers of  our  television  channels  define  as 
necessary. 

Another  conclusion  Is  that  we  probably 
ought  to  be  giving  more  thought  to  principles 
of  public  right  of  access  to  television.  The 
PCC's  "fairness  doctrine"  Is,  of  course,  de- 
signed and  administered  in  ways  which  seek 
to  serve  this  need  in  part.  But  it  is  Inade- 
quate. Professor  Barron  has  argued  in  the 
Harvard  Law  Review  that  in  order  to  breathe 
life  into  First  Amendment  freedoms  today 
they  must  mean  something  more  than  the 
right  to  establish  one's  own  multi-million- 
dollar  TV  station,  network  or  newspaper — 
there  must  be  a  public  "right"  of  access  to 
the  mass  media.  Television  networks  and  stii- 
tions  today  retain  a  very  tight  control  over 
who  uses  their  facilities — even  to  the  point 
of  requiring  Xerox  to  set  up  its  own  "net- 
work "  to  show  some  of  its  more  creative 
documentaries.  The  only  public  access  comes 
during  news  programs  and  inter^-iew  shows 
when,  of  course,  the  outsiders  are  carefully 
screened. 

It  is  in  part  this  control  which  has  re- 
quired the  necessity  of  establishing  the 
rather  expensive  duplicate  facilities  repre- 
sented by  150  educational  television  stations. 
Corporations  have  made  contributions  to 
help  sustain  educational  broadcasting.  But 
some  have  also  used  commercial  television 
to  bring  the  same  kind  of  programming  to 
the  American  people — Xerox.  Hallmark. 
AT&T.  Union  Carbide,  to  name  but  a  few.  It 
is  the  means  chosen  by  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society.  If  we  are  to  limit  the  surfeit 
of  advertiser-suppyorted.  network  entertain- 
ment programming  during  prime-time,  per- 
haps we  should  consider  a  rule  making  a  j~to- 
portion  of  this  time  available  for  non-com- 
mercial programming  of  an  educational, 
scientific,  or  cultural  nature  paid  for  by 
foundations  or  similar  institutions.  Such 
time  would  then  be  available  to  them  as  a 
matter  of  right,  rather  than  as  a  matter  of 
sufferance  from  the  networks.  The  FCC  has 
recently  proposed  a  similar  principle  with 
regard  to  cable  television  systems — that  extra 
channels  be  made  available  on  a  common 
carrier  basis  for  lease  to  those  who  wish  to 
distribute  programming,  the  costs  for  which 
may  be  relatively  low. 

8.  Citizens   Commission   on   Broadcasting. 
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Twenty-two  years  ago,  with  the  leadership 
of  Robert  M.  Hutchins  and  the  funding  of 
Henry  R.  Luce,  the  "Commission  on  the  Free- 
dom of  the  Press"  took  a  look  at  our  mass 
media  at  that  time  and  recommended  "the 
establishment  of  a  new  and  independent 
agency  to  appraise  and  report  annually  upon 
the  performance  of  the  press." 

Earlier  this  year  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  (the  Kerner 
Commission)  recommended,  among  other 
things,  the  establishment  of  an  "Institute 
of  Urban  Communication  on  a  private,  non- 
profit basis"  with  the  responsibility  to  "re- 
view press  and  television  coverage  of  riot 
and  racial  news  and  publicly  award  praise 
and  blame." 

In  between,  similar  suggestions  have  come 
from  such  distinguished  citizens  and  stu- 
dents of  the  mass  media  as  Professor  Harold 
Lasswell.  former  Senator  William  Benton 
(who  proposed  a  National  Citizens  Ad\isory 
Board  for  Radio  and  Television  to  the  Senate, 
along  with  Senators  John  W  Bricker.  Lev- 
erett  Saltonstall.  and  Lester  C.  Hunt  in  1951 ) . 
Jack  Gould  of  The  New  York  Times.  Harry 
S.  Ashmore  ( now  of  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions),  and  Professor 
William  Rivers  of  the  Institute  of  Communi- 
cation Research  at  Stanford.  Representative 
Oren  Harris,  when  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, proposed  a  similar  idea — as  did  CBS 
President  Frank  Stanton  (although  his  pro- 
posal was  for  industry  funding).  Dr.  Otto 
Larson,  who  testified  before  you.  called  for 
an  "institute"  to  conduct  "continuing,  sys- 
tematic, objective  comparative  surveillance 
of  mass  media  contents.  .  .  ."  Tom  Hoving's 
National  Citizens  Committee  for  Broadcast- 
ing could  develop  in  this  direction.  (Even 
former  FCC  Commissioner  Loevinger  has  re- 
cently urged  the  Industry  to  establish  its 
own  "American  Broadcasting  Council  on 
Fairness  and  Accuracy  in  Reporting.'") 

What  form  should  such  a  citizen's  com- 
mission or  institute  take?  Others  have  spoken 
to  the  details  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  re- 
peat all  of  the  proposals  here.  A  few  general 
characteristics,  however,  seem  to  run 
throughout. 

Although  there  may  be  some  appropriate 
ways  to  funnel  some  federal  or  industry 
funds  to  such  an  institute.  I  believe  that 
most  proponents  would  agree  that  tiie  orga- 
nization ought  to  be  completely  free  from 
any  suggestion  of  government  or  industry 
influence.  It  may  already  be  impossible,  in 
this  day  and  age,  to  isolate  any  institution 
from  the  overpowering  political  pressures  of 
Big  Television.  But  the  institute  should,  at 
least,  not  draw  its  meq>bership  or  employees 
from  either  government  or  broadcasting. 

Funding  should  come  from  foundation  and 
other  pri\'ate  sources  and  would  probably 
have  to  be  in  the  $1  to  $10  million  a  year 
range.  There  is  a  certain  "critical  mass"  of 
individuals  necessary  to  undertake  an  effort 
of  this  kind  in  terms  of  the  quality  and 
range  of  professionals,  and  sheer  quantity 
of  work  involved.  This  is  somewhere  between 
50  and  200  professional  people.  To  the  ex- 
tent projects  are  contracted  out  to  others,  or 
training  programs  are  undertaken,  that 
would,  of  course,  require  additional  funding. 
Federal  funding  might  be  possible  through 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  of  Mental 
Health,  the  National  Foundations  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities,  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Corporation,  or  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  But  I  would  assume 
that  government  and  industry  funding  com- 
bined should  not  exceed,  say.  30  percent  of 
the  annual  operating  budget  and  that  it 
wTDuld  be  far  more  desirable,  if  possible,  to 
do  without  it  altogether. 

What  would  such  a  Citizens  Commission 
or  Institute  do?  There  would  be,  of  course, 
a  wide  range  of  potential  activities  that 
would  evolve  with  the  interests  of  the  par- 


ticipants.   But   the   following   may   be   illus- 
trative 

1.  The  Analysis  and  Evaluation  of  Broad- 
casting Standards. 

The  processes  and  sut>stance  of  voluntary 
standards.  lx)th  Internal  and  industry-wide, 
could  be  subjected  to  intense,  continuing 
Institute  scrutiny.  The  Institute  might  i>e 
expected  to  give  priority  to  evaluation  of 
such  standards  as  those  providing  for  limi- 
tations on  violence  in  entertainment  pro- 
gramming, standards  for  avoiding  minority 
stereotyping  in  entertainment  programming, 
codes  of  conduct  during  and  for  the  treat- 
ment of  social  disorders,  and  standards  for 
the  classification  of  program  materials  de- 
signed to  afford  parents  the  opportunity  to 
select  appropriate  rtewing  material  for  their 
children  This  task  could  tte  limited  to  pre- 
existing codes  and  standards,  or  could  un- 
dertake the  development  of  new  criteria 
(Without,  of  course,  enforcement  powers). 

2.  The  Creation  and  Evaluation  of  Pro- 
gramming Standards. 

The  Institute  could  particularize  standards 
of  public  interest  programming.  We  presently 
have  very  little  in  the  way  of  "social  in- 
dicators" for  evaluating  broadcast  program- 
ming and  its  impact.  For  example,  the  In- 
stitute could  develop  guidelines  for  identify- 
ing those  social,  economic  or  political  issues 
which  merit  surveillance  by  the  media,  as 
well  as  guidelines  for  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  time  to  be  given  significant  con- 
troversial public  issues.  The  Institute  could 
serve  an  important  need  by  developing  rec- 
ommended minimum  standards  for  the  staff- 
ing and  equipping  of  broadcast  media  news 
bureaus  and  editorial  departments. 

3.  The  Monitoring  and  Evaluation  of 
Broadcasting. 

In  monitoring  the  media,  the  Institute 
could  determine  the  degree  of  adherence  to 
standards,  as  well  as  measuring  the  extent 
to  which  broadcasters  meet  the  commitments 
to  provide  si>ecified  amounts  of  public  inter- 
est programming  which  they  have  made  in 
their  license  applications  to  the  FCC.  The 
monitoring  function  might  also  include  the 
conduct  of  Institute-directed  audience  sur- 
veys in  order  to  check  upon  the  accuracy, 
integrity  and  relevance  of  the  broadcast  rat- 
ing services. 

4.  The  Evaluation  of  Media  Grievance 
Machinery. 

The  Institute  might  well  contribute  to  the 
development  of  workable  procedures  to  en- 
sure access  to  the  media  for  significant  dis- 
sident groups.  The  responsiveness  of  the 
media  to  complaints  and  requests  for  the 
opportunity  to  present  alternative  views  on 
public  issues  could  be  monitored  and  evalu- 
ated by  the  Institute.  To  the  extent  that  the 
industry  undertakes  to  develop  prolessional 
grievance  machinery,  such  as  Broadcasting 
Councils,  the  Institute  could  contribute  to 
their  development  and  effectiveness  by 
evaluating  the  industry's  responsiveness. 

5.  Analysis  of  the  Economic  Structure  of 
the  Media. 

The  impact  of  economic  concentration  or 
other  ownership  patterns  in  the  media  should 
be  an  intensive,  continuing  concern  of  the 
Institute.  The  Institute  can  also  perform 
a  valuable  service  by  focusing  public  atten- 
tion on  the  effect  of  advertising  in  determin- 
ing program  selection  and  content. 

6.  Analysis  of  Media  Employment  FYactlces. 
As  the  Kerner  Commission  and  others  have 

observed,  the  quality  of  reporting  on  minority 
group  problems  is  directly  related  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Negro  and  other  minority 
group  members  are  employed  in  substantive 
broadcasting  capacities.  The  Institute  could 
monitor  practices  and  trends  in  employment. 

7.  The  E^-aluatlon  of  the  Effectiveness  of 
Government  Agencies  Charged  with  Media 
Related  Responsibilities. 

Many  of  the  current  deficiencies  in  media 
performance  can  be  traced  in  part  to  the  lack 


of  vigor  with  which  such  agencies  ae  the  FCC 
have  carried  out  their  present  responsibilities. 
The  fact  that  the  POC  has  never  revoked  a 
license  for  the  failure  of  the  licensee  to 
undertake  adequate  public  service  broadcast- 
ing suggests  that  the  "public  interest"  stand- 
ard— so  vigorously  articulated — lias  been  less 
than  rigorously  implemented  Tlie  sporadic 
attention  paid  to  mergers  affecting  the  media 
gives  little  confidence  that  a  diversity  of 
editorial  comment  will  continue  to  exist  in 
even  our  major  cities. 

B.  Development  of  Standards  and  Programs 
for  Improving  Community-Broadcaster  Rela- 
tions. 

In  the  view  of  the  Kerner  Commission, 
"the  Institute  could  undertake  the  task  of 
stimulating  community  action."'  and  "could 
serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  an  exchange  of 
experiences  In  this  field  |  police-press  rela- 
tions I ." 

9.  The  Provision  of  Training  in  Areas  of 
Critical  Social  Significance. 

The  Institute  could  be  authorized  to  con- 
duct or  to  fund  programs  for  the  training 
of  Negro  and  other  minority  group  journal- 
ists, as  well  as  for  the  training  of  non- 
minority  group  members  In  techniques  for 
reporting  on  minorities  and  on  social,  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  problems  gen- 
erally. 

10.  Research  Contracts,  and  the  Stimula- 
tion of  F*ublic  Interest  Programming  Through 
Grants  and  Awards. 

The  Institute "s  impact  should  not  be  lim- 
ited to  the  negative  sanctions  of  critical 
evaluation  and  condemnation  To  the  extent 
that  its  resources  permit,  the  Institute  could 
engage  in  affirmative  programs  to  stimulate 
public  interest  programming  through  grants. 
Such  grants  may  be  particularly  appropriate 
for  local  media  projects  which  may  he  be- 
yond the  resources  of  local  commercial 
broadcasters  to  perform  without  financial 
assistance.  Such  grants  would  complement 
the  programs  contemplated  for  the  Public 
Brodcasting  Corporation  to  aid  non-profit 
broadcasters.  In  addition,  the  Institute  might 
appropriately  develop  a  program  of  awards 
for  outstanding  public  interest  program- 
ming— awards  which  could  be  designed  to 
maximize  the  competition  for  prestige  which 
Is  evidently  a  strong  motivating  force  within 
some  segments  of  the  industry.  The  grant 
programs  undertaken  by  the  Institute  might 
include  funding  of  an  urban  affairs  news 
service,  as  suggested  by  the  Kerner  Com- 
mission, to  focus  on  social  issues  which  are 
of  limited  interest  to  the  major  networks 
and  wire  services. 

Now.  what  powers  should  an  Institute  have 
to  carry  out  such  a  formidable  array  of  func- 
tions? Certain  minimal  powers  seem  ap- 
parent. 

( 1 )  Authority  to  Publicize  Its  Findings  and 
Conclusions. 

The  Institute  would  be  expected  to  seek 
the  widest  possible  dissemination  of  its  state- 
ments and  reports.  While  the  Institute 
should  be  authorized,  if  the  occasion  necessi- 
tates, to  purchase  media  time  or  space  for 
the  publication  of  its  findings,  the  media 
would  normally  be  expected  to  provide  ade- 
quate coverage  for  Institute  releases 

(2)  Authority  to  Request  Data  and  Reports 
through  Government  Agencies. 

The  Institute  should  be  able  to  obtain, 
through  FCC  processes,  broadcast  informa- 
tion which  it  deems  relevant  to  its  tasks,  but 
which  it  cannot  obtain  voluntarily.  Similarly, 
the  Institute  should  have  access  to  relevant 
economic  data.  The  Institute  could  cooperate 
with  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission  in  obtaining  Information  on 
hiring  and  task  assignment  practices. 

(3)  Authority  to  Appear  as  Advocate  for 
the  Public  Interest. 

While  the  Institute  would  have  no  regu- 
latory authority,  it  is  essential  that  its  find- 
ings be  widely  circulated — not  only  through 
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publicity,  but  also  through  advocacy  In  all 
approprl*t«  forums.  Thua  th«  Instltut* 
should  b«  authorized  to  appear  before  the 
FCC  to  speak  on  standards-setting,  licensing, 
and  other  Issues  relevant  to  Its  purpose;  to 
appear  before  antitrust  agencies  to  comment 
on  the  Impact  of  economic  concentration  of 
media  performance;  to  appear  before  Pair 
Employment  Practices  Commissions  and  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Commis- 
sion to  discuss  Issues  relating  to  the  employ- 
ment of  minorities  in  substantive  roles;  and 
to  appear  before  Congress  to  testify  on  pro- 
posed legislation  and  related  Inquiries. 

(4)    Annual  Report. 

Finally,  to  provide  a  check  on  Its  own  ac- 
tivities, as  well  as  a  formalized  occasion  for 
evaluation  of  the  overall  performance  and 
trends  within  broadcasting,  the  Institute 
should  annually  prepare  and  to  present  to 
the  public— and  ihe  President,  and  the  Con- 
gress— a  comprehensive  report  detailing  its 
activities  and  rendering  Its  Judgment. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  idea,  which  has  ap- 
pealed to  so  many  distinguished  Americans, 
will  appeal  to  you  as  well — as  it  does  to 
me — and  that  you  will  include  it  In  your  rec- 
ommendations. I  am  also  hopeful  that  the 
recommendation  will  be  acted  upon  by  foun- 
dations, universities,  and  public  groups. 

The  American  people  are  calling  for  some 
meanlngful^fesponse  to  the  corporate  arro- 
gance that  posts  a  high  wood  fence  around 
the  television  business  with  'Keep  Out!" 
written  on  one  side  and  "First  Amendment" 
on  the  other.  As  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  has 
observed  in  his  book  on  Violence: 

"No  rational  person  wants  to  reestablish  a 
reign  of  censorship  or  mobilize  new  Legions 
of  Decency  .  ,  Yet  society  retains  a  certain 
right  of  self-defense." 

We  do  retain  a  right  of  self-defense.  The 
people  are  looking  to  you  to  exercise  it.  One 
useful  way  In  which  you  could  do  so  would 
be  to  recommend  the  creation  of  a  non-gov- 
ernmental, non-industry  Citizens  Commis- 
sion on  Broadcasting. 


TAX  TREATMENT  OP  THE 
OIL  INDUSTRY 

Mr,  MrlNTYRE,  Mr,  President,  last 
week  our  Finance  Committee  began 
hearings  on  the  House-passed  tax  reform 
bill.  One  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  its  deliberations  over  the  next  several 
weeks  will  be  its  review  of  the  tax  treat- 
ment afforded  the  oil  industry. 

To  many  people,  and  with  good  justifi- 
cation, the  tax  treatment  of  the  oil  In- 
dusti-y  is  the  most  notorious  of  the  many 
loopholes  now  in  our  lax  laws.  And  elimi- 
nation of  the  oil  depletion  allowance  is 
synonymous  with  tax  reform. 

Yet  few  people  really  know  just  how 
blatant  the  tax  dodging  of  domestic  oil 
companies  really  is,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
get  accurate  figures  to  prove  one's  point. 
For  this  reason,  I  was  deeply  gratified  to 
receive  fipm  one  of  my  constituents  last 
week  a  copy  of  the  July  14  edition  of  U.S, 
Oil  Week,  This  edition  contained  a  table 
which  sets  forth  in  detail  the  tax  burden 
of  all  our  major  oil  companies.  It  shows 
that  some  have  virtually  no  tax  burden 
whatsoever  and  that  the  average  com- 
pany paid  only  7,7  percent  of  its  pretax 
income  in  taxes. 

Also  contained  in  this  edition  of  U,S. 
Oil  Week  is  a  "Handy  Guide  to  Oil  Tax 
Ai-guments,"  which  sets  forth  «nd  then 
explodes  the  specious  arguments  now  be- 
ing offered  by  lobbyists  for  oil  industry 
as  justifications  for  continuing  its  pres- 
ent tax  status. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  both  the  tax  tables  and  the 
arguments  guide  in  the  Record  so  that 
they  may  be  available  to  all  Members 
who  wish  to  participate  in  this  important 
tax  debate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Majo»s  Paid  7  7-Percent  Tax 

Major  oil  companies  last  year  paid  7.7 "7, 
of  their  net  Income  before  taxes  as  federal 
Income  tax. 

The  figure  drops  from  8  3'"^  a  year  earlier, 
according  to  a  VS.  Oil  Week  suney  of 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  records. 

Major  oil  companies  lump  federal,  stale 
and  foreign  Income  taxes  together  in  their 
annual  reports. 

Thus  Ifs  not  possible  to  tell  In  most  cases 
what  the  true  federal  Income  tax  of  a  com- 
pany is. 

The  survey  shows  Atlantic  Richfield  paid 
federal  income  tax  last  year  for  the  first  time 
at  least  since  1962  despite  substantial  profits. 

But  Sinclair  not  only  didn't  have  to  pay 
any  income  tax.  It  won  a  $2.7  million  credit 
despite  a  $101   million  profit  before  taxes. 

Now  that  Atlantic  has  acquired  Sinclair 
it  could  use  Sinclair's  credit  to  get  back  most 
of  the  $2.9  million  it  paid  tJncle  Sam. 

Or  it  could  hold  the  credit  to  apply 
against  possible  federal  tax  liability  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Together  Atlantic  and  Sinclair  netted 
$341,537,000  while  gathering  a  federal  tax 
liability  of  about  $200,000. 

Atlantic's  tax-free  status  In  previous  years 
has  become  a  national  controversy  with 
several  mentions  of  the  fact  In  congressional 
debate. 

A  big  improvement  in  federal  income  tax 
was  logged  by  Gulf,  cutting  lu  tax  rate  from 
7.8"-,   to  less  than  I'l. 

Lowest  percentage  rates  belong  to  the  big 
international  companies  who  are  able  to  ap- 
ply their  royalties  abroad  (often  called  in- 
come taxes)    against  federal  tax  liabilities. 

Tax  rates  paid  in  1968  by  majors  were: 
Standard  iN.  J.),  lO.l;  Texaco,  2.3:  Mobil, 
3.3;  Standard  (Calif,),  2,9;  Standard  (Ind.l, 
18,9:  Shell,  16.3;  Conoco.  3,3;  Sun,  19.4; 
Phillips,  17.7;  Union,  3.6;  Getty,  6.0;  Standard 
(Ohloi,  33,5;  Ashland,  33.2;  Marathon,  2.8; 
Cities  Service.  9  1.  Tlie  table  lollows: 


FEDERAL  TAXES  OF  LARGEST  REFINERS 


Net  income 
betoie  tax 


Fedeial  tat 


Per- 
cent 


Foreign,  some 
States'  tax 


Per- 
cent 


Standaid 
(N.J.); 
1962  .. 
1963... 
1964.  . 
1965.... 
1966... 

1967  ... 
1968... 

Texaco 

1S62  ... 

1963—. 

19M— . 

1965.... 

1966.... 

1967... 

!9€».... 
Cult- 

196?     . . 

1963 

1%'» 

1965... 

1966... 

1967.... 

1968  ... 
Vobil: 

1962       . 
1963 
1964 

196b-... 
1966.... 
1967... 
1968 
Standard (Ca 
1962  .. 
1963.... 
1964... 
1965.... 
1966.... 
1967.... 
1968... 


Jl.  271.903.000 
1,584.469,  ceo 
1,628,  555,  COO 
1.679,675,000 
1.830,944,  COO 
2.061.000,100 
2.  313,  587,  COO 

546,371,000 
615.768.000 
660.  761.  COO 
726.198.000 
845,  466,  COO 
892,  986,  000 
1,019.930.000 

488,351,000 
540,  065, 000 
607,343,000 
655,  727,  000 
813.868.000 
955.968.000 
977.321.000 


379, 
437. 
464 
508, 
555, 
694, 
673, 
): 

348. 
356. 
448, 
507. 
564. 
791, 
569, 


II.): 


339, COO 
352, OOO 
660.  COO 
016,000 
412,  COO 
693,  COO 
739, OOO 

181,000 
568,  000 
053,  000 
341,000 
256, 000 
962,  000 
431,000 


T8,  000,  OOO 

69,  000.  COO 

29,  CCO,  COO 

82,  COO,  COO 

116,000,000 

166.  000.  COO 

233, 999, 000 

13. COO, COO 
10, 250.  COO 
5,  500,  COO 
10,  COO,  COO 
32,  500.  COO 
17.500,  COO 
23, 800,  COO 

19,389,000 
30, 870, 000 
52. 443,  COO 
53.  559,  000 
90.008.000 
74.142.000 
8.  005. 000 

8, 300.  OOO 
23, 000, COO 
27, 700, 000 
33, 900,  COO 
23,200,000 
26,900,000 
22,  000,  000 

5,  800,  000 
2, 900,  COO 
14, 100,  000 
12,500,000 
27,  300.  OOO 
12.  900.  000 
16,700,000 


0,6 
4.3 
1.7 
4.9 
6.3 
8.1 
10.1 

2.3 
1.6 
0.8 
1.3 
3.8 
1.9 
2.3 

3.9 
5.7 
8.6 
8,1 
11,0 
7,8 
0.81 

2,1 
5.2 
5,9 
6,6 
4,4 
4,5 
3.3 

1.6 
0.8 
3.1 
2.5 
4.8 
1.6 
2.9 


J423.  000.  COO 
496.  COO.  COO 
549.  COO.  CCO 
562,  000,  CCO 
624,  000,  CCO 
700, 000,  COO 
802. 907.  COO 

51.  700.  COO 
58,  850,  COO 
77,  900,  too 
79,  500,  000 
103, 100,  COO 
I21.100.0C0 
160,600.000 

128,871,000 
137.842,000 
159.782,000 
174.935,000 
219,  098,  COO 
303, 539, COO 
342,997,000 

128.700,000 
142,500.000 
142. 800, 000 
154,000,000 
176,100,000 
182.300,000 
223,  500. 000 

28, 600.  000 
31,600.000 
125,837,000 
142,941,000 
151.019,000 
369, 669,  000 
100,900,000 


33 
31 
33 
33 
34 
34 
34 

9 
12 
11 
11 
12 

13.5 
15.7 

26 

25 

26 

26 

26.9 

31.8 

35.1 

33 

32 

30 

30 

31.7 

30.7 

33.2 

8 

8 
28.1 
28.2 
26.8 
46.7 
17.7 


Profit 
aftertax 


Net  income 
before  tax 


Federal  tax 


Pe- 
cei  t 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1840,903.000 
,019.469.000 
C50  555  QCO 
,  035,  675,  000 
,090,944,000 
,195.028,000 
,276.681.000 

481.671,000 
545, 668,  000 
577,361.000 
636,  698,  OOO 
709,  866,  COO 
754,  386,  000 
835.  530,  OOO 

340,091,000 
371.353.000 
395.118.000 
427.233.000 
504,  762.  000- 
578,  287.  000 
526.319.000 

242. 339. COO 
271.852.000 
294, 160. 000 
320. 116. COO 
356.112,000 
385,  393.  000 
428,  239.  000 

313.781,000 
322, 068,  000 
308,116,000 
351,900.000 
385,937,000 
409, 393,  000 
451,831,000 


Standard 
(Ind.): 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1%8. 

Sh  : 
1962 
1963 
1964. 
1965. 
1966 
1967. 
1968. 

Conoco:' 
1%2 
1%3 
1964 
1965. 
1966 
1967 
1968 

Atlantic: 
1962 
1963. 
1964 
1965.. 
1966 
1967 
1968 

Sun: 
1962 
1%3 
1%4 
1965 
1966.. 
1967 
1968 


(168,843,000 
208,  022.  000 
204.817.000 
263.  098.  000 
300.531.000 
366,  847,  000 
395.  064.  000 

173.555.000 
211,575.000 
213.575.000 
274.  507.  000 
313,085,000 
342, 022, 000 
387, 767, 000 

73, 477. 000 
99. 665, 000 
204.184.000 
201.914.000 
290, 924, 000 
280,  584,  000 
290, 357, 000 

61,110.000 
56. 747,  000 
61,081,000 

105,299.000 

127.  384.  000  . 

145,259,000  . 

240,  272.  000 

66,  395,  000 
79, 976.  000 
88,  577,  000 
113,405,000 
131,644,000 
146,946,000 
227,  790, 000 


$3,105,000 

22,182,000 

8,  486,  COO 

39,  578,  000 

74,021,000" 
74, 678, 000 

7. 200.  OOO 
19,100.000 

2. 800. 000 
26.600.000 
46.100.000 
44.940.000 
63,378,000 

1.065.000 
9. 143. 000 
235. COO 
4. 670.  OOO 
11,669,000 
7. 649. 000 
9,721.000 

0 
0 
0 
0 


1. 
10. 

4, 
15, 


Foreign,  some 
States'  Ux 


Per- 
cent 


Profit 
after  tax 


18.  J 

4.1 
9.9 
1.3 
9.§ 
14.1 
13. 1 
16.3 

1.4 
9.2 

2:1 

4.0 
2.7 

3.31 

0 
0 
0 
0 


2,999,000    1,; 


200.  OOOcr 
1,300,000 
2, 400, 000 
10,300,000 
16,  600,  000 
24.  700.  000 
44, 290,  000 


0 

1,9 

2,7 

i.O 

12.6 

16.3 

19.4 


J3. 381.  000 

2.  748. 000 

1,480,000 

4.  248.  000 

49. 672.  COO 

10,576,000 

10,892,000 

8, 580,  000 
12,623,000 
12,585.000 
13.876.000 
11.785.000 
12,333.000 
12,298,000 

3,335.000 
3.157.000 
103.840.000 
101.093.000 
122.339,000 
123,973.000 
130.594.000 

14,844,000 
12,  734,  000 
14,  005,  000 
15.188,000 
13.900.000 
15,254,000 
37,713,000 

13,400.000 
17.460.000 
17.670.000 
18,220.000 
14.370.000 
13,670,000 
19,070,000 


2.9 

2.8 

5 

5 

5 

5 

3.7 

3.6 

3.2 

5 

3 

50.9 
50.) 
42.1 
44.2 
45.0 

24 

22 

22 

14 

12.7 

10.5 

15.7 

20 

22 

20 

16 

10.9 
9.3 
8.4 


5162. 420. 000 
183,092,000 
194,851,000 
219.272,000 
255, 869. 000 
282, 250, 000 
309,494,000 

157.575.000 
179.852.000 
198. 190, 000 
234,031,000 
255.200,000 
284. 849.  000 
312.091.000 

69. 077,  COO 
87,365,1)00 
100,109.000 
96,151,000 
156.916,000 
148.962,000 
150,042.000 

46, 266,  000 
44,  013,  JOO 
47, 076. 000 
90,111,000 
113.484,000 
130,005,000 
199,  560, 000 

53, 195,  000 
61.216,000 
68,  607, 000 
84,  835,  000 
100,674,000 
108,576,000 
164,430,000 
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Net  income 

Per- 

Foreign, some 

Per- 

Profit 

Net  income 

Per- 

Foreign, some 

Per- 

Profit 

t)elore  tax 

Federal  tax 

cent 

States  tat 

cent 

alter  tax 

belore  tat 

Federal  tax 

cent 

States'  tat 

cent 

after  tax 

pfiillips: 

Sinclair — Continued 

1962... 

$158,320,000 

;48.  000,  000 

30.3 

$3,  365,  000 

2 

J106,955,O0O 

1%5 

.      $96, 072,  000 

$4,100,000 

4.4 

J15.299,0O0 

15  9 

$76,673,000 

1963  -_ 

160,954,000 

52,  000,  000 

26  2 

3,491,000 

2 

105,463,000 

1966 

123,232,000 

13,996.000 

11.3 

14,892,000 

12 

94,  344, 000 

1964  . 

152,197.000 

32,  229,  000 

22  2 

4,  950,  000 

3 

115,018,000 

1%7   . 

130.017.000 

10,  585, 000 

8.1 

24, 060, 000 

18  5 

95,  372,  000 

1965 

165,876,000 

31.745,000 

19.1 

6,415,000 

4 

127,716,000 

1%8 

.      101.265,000 

2,  747,  OOOcr 

0 

27,429,000 

27.1 

76,  583, 000 

1966  -- 

218,382,000 

69,163,000 

27.0 

7,  596,  000 

3.4 

151,624,000 

Tidewater: 

1967 

227,  766,  000 

52,255,000 

22  9 

11,496,000 

5.0 

164.015.000 

1962 

35,191,000 

228,000 

0  6 

2,  387,  000 

6 

32, 576,  000 

1968  . 

184,  560,  000 

32,  584,  000 

17.7 

15,174,000 

8.2 

136.802,000 

1963 

42, 795. 000 

63,  OOOcr 

0 

3,  384,  000 

8 

39,474.000 

Union: 

1964 

40, 508. 000 

377,000 

13.7 

4,  426,  000 

11 

35,705,000 

1962 

59,421,000 

8,000,000 

13  5 

5,  500,  000 

9 

45,921,000 

1965 

60,  397, 000 

58,000 

0.9 

3,  783,  000 

6 

56,556,000 

1963  .. 

73,  028,  000 

13,100,000 

17,7 

6,000,000 

8 

53, 928,  000 

1966 

80,  542,  000 

3, 350,  000 

4.1 

5,301,000 

6.5 

71,891,000 

1964  .. 

.        87,  564,  000 

13,300,000 

15.2 

7,200,000 

8 

67,064,000 

Ashland; 

1965  .. 

.       119,214.000 

15,604,000 

13.2 

8,  840,  000 

7 

94,770,000 

1%2 

24, 324,  000 

6.201.000 

25.8 

3, 799,  000 

11 

15,324,000 

1966 

170,782,000 

18,398,000 

10.7 

10,144,000 

5,9 

142,240,000 

1968 

28.  769, 000 

10,  556,  000 

37.7 

104.000 

.3 

18,109,000 

1967 

163,  820, 000 

10,400,000 

6.3 

8,457,000 

5.2 

144,963,000 

1964 

36,  385, 000 

9.672,000 

26.8 

2.977,000 

8 

23,735,000 

1%8 

164,  232,  000 

5,  956,  000 

3  6 

7,045,000 

4.3 

151,232,000 

1965 

50, 594. 000 

15,  500,  000 

30.6 

2.440,000 

5 

31.594,000 

Marathon: : 

1966 

69,  324,  000 

20, 830,  000 

30.0 

5,  570,  000 

8 

42,924,000 

1962  .- 

36,  064.  000 

2, 200,  OOOcr 

0 

205,  000 

.5 

37, 889,  000 

1967 

72,212,000 

23,718,000 

32.8 

3,  952,  000 

6.6 

44,  542,  000 

1963  .. 

50, 058,  000 

•• 

0 

933,  000 

2 

49,125,000 

1%8 

79,115.000 

26,251,000 

33.2 

4,  524,  000 

6  7 

48,  340,  000 

1964  . 

.        63, 220,  000 

•• 

0 

2,844,000 

4 

60,  376,  000 

Sunray  OX 

1965  . 

97,416,000 

•• 

0 

37. 345,  000 

38 

60,071,000 

1962 

41,203,000 

3,  850,  000 

9  3 

1,152,000 

3 

36,201,000 

1966  .. 

.       130,927,000 

2. 400. 000 

1.8 

59,700,000 

45.9 

68, 826,  000 

1963 

48, 223,  000 

4,321,000 

8.9 

1.374,000 

2.9 

42,528,000 

1967 

138,520,000 

3,700,000 

2  7 

60,962,000 

44.0 

73,858,000 

1964 

34,716,000 

2,407,  OOOcr 

0 

1,330,000 

3.9 

35.793,000 

1968 

155,335,000 

4,  350,  000 

2.8 

67,659,000 

43,6 

83,  326,  000 

1965 

41,445,000 

980,000 

2.3 

1,597,000 

3.9 

33.  868.  000 

Cities 

1966 

67,372,000 

10,  026,  000 

14  9 

1,754,000 

3.0 

45.593,000 

Service: 

1967 

74,  526.  000 

17,672,000 

23.7 

2,  390,  000 

3.2 

54,464,000 

1962  .. 

84, 143,  000 

20,773,000 

24.7 

3, 185,  000 

3 

60,185.000 

Skelly: 

1963  .. 

.      101,976,000 

20, 188,  000 

21.4 

4, 283. 000 

4 

77,505,000 

1962 

22,674,000 

1,260,000 

5.7 

250,000 

1 

21,164,000 

1964... 

.       105,299,000 

19,819,000 

18.9 

967.000 

,9 

84,513,000 

1963 

27,479,000 

3,  025,  000 

7.7 

275,000 

4 

24,179,000 

1965... 

.       137.068,000 

31,973,000 

23.3 

977.000 

,7 

104,118.000 

1964 

26,601.000 

786,  000 

1.2 

275.000 

2 

25,551,000 

1966 

194,456,000 

51,  760,  000 

26.7 

902,000 

,4 

141,794.000 

1965  . 

39,995,000 

6,625,000 

14.0 

375.  000 

.9 

33, 995,  OOO 

1967  .. 

.       165,  289,  000 

32,347,000 

19.6 

6,105,000 

3,1 

127,837,000 

1966  . 

42.  762.  000 

5, 300,  000 

12.3 

« 500,  000 

1.1 

36, 962,  000 

1968  . 

.      138,613,000 

12,683.000 

9.1 

4,  694.  000 

3,3 

121,336,000 

Pure; 

Standard 

1962 

27,680,000 

2,  546,  OOOcr 

0 

1,276,000 

4 

28,  950,  000 

(Ohio): 

1963 

28,  582,  000 

1,212, OOOcr 

0 

27,000 

.01 

29,  767, 000 

1962... 

.        37,  235,  000 

9, 275, 000 

25.0 

3,  738, 000 

10 

24.222,000 

1%4 

.        32.282,000 

600,  OOOcr 

0 

164,000 

.6 

31,518,000 

1963... 

54, 008,  000 

15,225,000 

28.1 

4.  8%,  000 

9 

33.  887.  000 

Richfield: 

1964... 

70, 252,  000 

21,150,000 

30.2 

5.  334,  000 

7 

43.768,000 

1962 

36.615.000 

6,000,000 

16  6 

0 

0 

30,615,000 

1965  .. 

82,  848,  000 

26,  300, 000 

31.7 

6,  386.  000 

8.3 

49,712,000 

1963 

29,  767. 000 

1,300,000 

4  4 

773,000 

3 

27,894,000 

1966... 

84,481.000 

21,200,000 

25.0 

6,  345,  000 

7.5 

56.  936,  000 

1954 

26, 255. 000 

629,  OOOcr 

0 

5,  249,  000 

21 

21,455,000 

1967   .. 

.       101,4%,000 

29,  200,  000 

28.8 

8,412,000 

8.3 

63.884,000 

Total: 

1%8... 

.       113,571,000 

38,100,000 

33.5 

5,  394,  000 

4.7 

70,077,000 

1%2 

4,198,331,000 

169,  492,  000 

4  0 

838,954,000 

19  9 

3.194,770,000 

Getty:' 

1963  . 

.  4,921,577,000 

304,986,000 

6.2 

951,255,000 

19.3 

3,663,037.000 

1967... 

.       132,762,000 

3,687,000 

2.8 

10,909,000 

8.2 

118,166,000 

1964  . 

6,  322,  329,  000 

233,241,000 

4.4 

1.261,442,000 

23,5 

3,837,646,000 

1968... 

.      112.798,000 

6,712,000 

6,0 

7,  836, 000 

6.9 

98,  250,  000 

1965 

.-  6,926,106,000 

404.  992,  000 

6  8 

1,349,458,000 

22.8 

4,171,655,000 

Sinclair: 

1966 

6,946,674,000 

569,  799,  000 

8  2 

1,598,086,000 

23.0 

4,777,789,000 

1962... 

57, 936,  000 

10,586,000 

18 

47,  350,  000 

1967  _ 

..  7.543,997.000 

622,  393,  000 

8  3 

1,926,907.000 

25.5 

5,617,090,000 

1963  .. 

85,731,000 

"1,260,  OOOcr 

'  0" 

10,201,000 

12 

76,  230,  000 

1968 

..  8,144,747,000 

623,458,000 

7.7 

1,981,126,000 

24.3 

5.  540. 163,  000 

1964... 

66,  444.  000 

3, 119,  OOOcr 

0 

10,827,000 

15 

58,  736,  000 

"Conoco's  Federal  income  tax  figure  includes  a  reduction  due  to  benefits  arising  from  con-        "Marathon  Oil's  lOK  filing  with  the  SEC  doesn't  reveal  how  much  Federal  lacome  tat  Mara- 
solidation.  Foreign  and  State  taxes  include  Federal  and  State  gasoline  and  oil  excise  taxes      thon  paid  in  years  prior  to  1966. 

because  the  firm's  financial  statement  gave  no  clear-cut  breakdown.  i  Getty  income  lor  1967  includes  companies  previously  listed  as  Tidewater  and  Skelly. 

•  State  income  tat. 


Cutting  Through  the  Fog — H.^ndy  Gvide 
TO  On.  Tax  Arguments 

As  the  oil  tax  debate  heats  up  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  proponents  of  sp>ecial  favors  for  large 
refiners  are  circulating  their  arguments  to 
the  public  and  Congress. 

Below  are  the  most  commonly  heard  argu- 
ments and  VS.  Oil  Week's  views  of  them. 

OIL     PAYS     MORE     TAXES     THAN     MOST     BITSINESS 

This  gem — voiced  by  API  President  Frank 
Ikard  and  others — was  'documented  "  re- 
cently by  the  oil  producer  who  heads  the 
Senate's  tax  writing  committee.  Russell  Long 
(D.,  La), 

Long  said  the  top  19  oil  companies  pay 
42.9^;     of    their    net    income    in    taxes. 

A  staff  study  done  for  Long  by  committee 
staff  shows  the  low  federal  taxes  reported 
originally  by   V.S.  Oil   Week   (Aug.  5,   1968). 

The  Long  figure  shows  8.8^,  of  net  Income 
was  paid  as  federal  income  tax. 

But  then  Long  adds  in  all  kinds  of  local 
taxes  on  production,  severance  taxes  and 
property  taxes. 

Some  defenders  of  tax  avoidance  even  add 
In  excise  taxes. 

But  if  you  add  to  the  average  man's  fed- 
eral income  tax  burden  all  other  taxes  he 
pays  the  figure  would  be  well  above  the 
typical  18''^  to20f:  . 

Sen.  Wm.  Proxmire  (D..  Wis.)  countered 
Longs  claim  by  noting  that  some  oil  com- 
panies— even  with  all  of  the  local  taxes 
thrown  In — pay  less  'than  most  Industries 
pay  in  federal  income  tax  alone." 

Proxmire  chose  Atlantic  Richfield  as  a  hor- 
rible example  noting  that  in  1967  it  paid  no 
federal  Income  tax  (on  its  $138.5  million  prof- 
it),  8. 6%    as   state    and    foreign    taxes    and 


18.5'^  as  severance,  production  and  property 
taxes. 

"Compare  this  27^1  with  the  40^^;  borne 
by  the  average  manufacturing  company," 
Proxmire  said. 

As  for  excises,  the  public  pays  the  tax  on 
gasoline,  not  the  refiner. 

Refiners  only  collect  the  taxes. 

An  even  more  preposterous  figure  was  put 
together  by  Price  Waterhouse  &  Co..  the  ac- 
counting firm,  showing  21  oil  companies  in 
1967  paid  64''-  of  their  ■adjusted"  gross  in- 
come in  direct  taxes. 

The  "study"  was  made  for  the  Mid-Con- 
tinent Oil  &  Gas  Assn.  and  given  to  the 
House  Ways  &  Means  Committee  to  help  It 
decide  about  oil  taxes. 

The  industry  generated  more  than  $17  bil- 
lion in  taxes  here  and  abroad,  the  account- 
ants tabulated,  including  $7.5  billion  in  mo- 
tor fuel  and  other  excises. 

Price  Waterhouse  took  tax  information 
from  the  top  21  companies. 

To  beef  up  the  tax  percentage,  the  ac- 
countants threw  In  not  only  severance,  prop- 
erty and  production  but  even  pajToll  taxes, 
customs  duties  and  ad  valorem  taxes. 

Then  majors  can  say; 

"We  pay  64-;  of  our  income  in  direct 
taxes." 

A  letter  from  Mldco  to  Congress  urges  tax 
writers  to  dismiss  earlier  tax  figures  put  in 
the  Congressional  Record  (from  U.S.  Oil 
Week)  as  misleading. 

The  trick  word  was  "adjusted"  income. 

By  adjusting  the  Income,  federal  taxes 
rose  to  19'''  from  the  S.S'",  in  Sen.  Long's 
study. 

Mldco  noted  that  a  federal   tax  credit  Is 


only  allowed  for  the  income  taxes  on  profits 
made  abroad. 

Foreign  income  taxes— allegedly  omitting 
all  royalties — came  to  $1  6  billion  in  1967. 

But  what's  a  tax  and  what's  a  royalty  is 
often  debatable. 

Out-and-o'at  royalties  to  foreign  govern- 
ments exceeded  $5(X)  million.  Mldco  said 

The  foreigm  taxes  are  offset  against  federal 
income  tax  payments  as  a  credit. 

The  investment  tax  credit  lowered  federal 
Income  tax  of  the  21  firms  by  only  $141  mil- 
lion compared  with  $1.6  billion  "for  foreign 
tax  credits. 

THE     INDUSTRY     STANDS     FIRM     AGAINST     CHANCE 

Independent  producers,  with  their  own 
grievances  against  major  companies,  have 
been  moving  away  from  defense  of  depletion 
allowance  for  exploration  abroad 

The  battle  broke  wide  open  in  June  at  the 
Independent  Petroleum  Assn  of  Americas 
convention. 

Earlier  the  Textis  Independents  (TIPROi 
approved  a  committee  rec>ort  noting  that  the 
attack  on  foreign  depletion  and  foreign  tax 
credits  was  the  major  companies'  headache. 

TIPRO  took  no  stand  on  tax  Incentives  for 
overseas  and  tried  to  win  IPAA  to  that  stand, 
but  failed. 

Wallace  Wilson  a  leading  Chicago  banker, 
told  IP.\A  a  cut  in  depletion  Isn't  the  worst 
thing  that  could  happen. 

Ending  the  right  to  wTite  off  the  Intangible 
costs  of  drilling  would  be  a  hard  blow  to  in- 
depeiident  producers,  he  added. 

OIL    TAX    FAVORS     HELP    FIND    MORE    OIL 

This  argument,  originally  the  strongest 
argument  for  Iowt  taxes  on  oil  has  weak- 
ened in  recent  years. 
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"The  Industry  Isn't  drtlllng  as  hard  as  Its 
resources,  equipment  and  know-how  permit,' 
cautioned  the  Oil  &  Gas  Journal. 

•■As  a  result,  it  is  not  finding  the  oil  and 
gas  needed  to  meet  skyrocketing  demand 
Unless  the  petroleum  Industry  steps 
up  its  exploration  effort  and  has  some  new 
reserves  to  show,  its  defenders  may  be  clob- 
bered In  their  future  battles  with  critics," 
the  Journal  added. 

If  U.S.  producers  are  favored  with  tax 
incentives  and  protection  from  market  com- 
petition by  the  imports  wall  and  state  con- 
trols, why  aren't  they  looking? 

In  1968  there  were  26,500  fewer  wells 
drilled  than  in  1956. 

The  tax  system  actually  encourages  ex- 
ploration abroad  by  granting  the  depletion 
allowance  for  searching  overseas. 

If  China  allowed  foreign  oil  firms  to  ex- 
plore, a  company  could  get  depletion  for 
adding  to  China's  oil  supplies. 

Foreign    royalties   may    be    treated    as    tax 
credits. 
That  really  draws  oil  money  abroad. 
All  of  the  ensy-to-flnd  oil  lias  been  located 
in  the  continental  U.S. 

Drillers  have  to  look  deeper  and  it  costs 
a  lot  more  to  drill  at  home  especially  when 
you  have  to  go  deeper  down. 

That  oil  tax  benefits  haven't  worked  was 
shown  In  a  Treasury  Department  study  that 
showed  thatTRdditlonal  marginal  production 
brought  on  by  domestic  oil  tax  provisions 
have  produced  about  $150  million  a  vear  more 
oil  at  a  loss  to  the  Treasury  of  $1.6  billion 
in  revenue. 

"In  effect."  Sen.  Proxmire  said,  "were 
paying  -510  for  everj-  $1  in  additional  oil 
reserves." 

If  the  depletion  allowance  were  com- 
pletely eliminated  our  12  year  supply  would 
probably  be  cut  to  an  11 -vear  level'  Treas- 
ury forecast. 

OIL    IS    \    WASTING    .^SSET 

Every  time  a  barrel  is  pumped  out  of  the 
ground  the  producers  capital  is  depleted. 

Every  year  a  man  works  his  working  life 
is  cut  by  a  year.  Rep.   Richard  Pulton   (D 
Tenn.)  told  the  House. 

By  that  reasoning  we  should  all  get  a 
depletion  allowance. 

Actually  the  wasting  asset  argument  can 
support  a  claim  for  cost  depletion  the 
amount  actually  taken  out  of  the  ground 

But  allowing  producers  a  fixed  percentage 
rate  of  27.5':  allows  depleting  the  same  as- 
set 19  times  over,  according  to  an  Internal 
Revenue  Service  study. 

MARKETERS     SHOULD     HELP     DEFEND     THE 
PRODUCTION    TAX    FAVORS 

Since  the  goodies  are  in  production  rather 
than  marketing,  profits  are  pushed  back  to 
the  propped  up  crude  oil  price. 

Equitable  taxation— on  a  par  with  other 
Industries  and  small  businessmen — would 
encourage  constructive  marketing  practices 
many  marketers  believe. 

Other  marketers— who  have  substantial 
stock  holdings  in  major  companies— favor 
the  refiners  viewpoint. 

But  did  they  get  the  stock  in  return  for 
the  sale  of  their  company.' 

Incentives  are  needed  to  draw  the  vast 
capital  needed  to  find  new  reserves. 

This  argument  is  advanced  by  banks  spe- 
cializing in  loans  co  oil  companies  such  as 
New  York's  Chase  Manhattan. 

But  where  is  all  the  investment  going  to- 

If  present  tax  policy  is  drawing  exploration 
money  abroad  leaving  the  system  untouched 
won't  help  gather  a  lot.  of  capital. 

Some  economists  argue  i;hat  the  industry 
is  actually  overcapitalized  now  because  of  the 
attraction  of  tlie  tax  gimmicks. 

Without  the  gimmicks  investment  wotUd 
decline  and  return  on  Investment  before 
taxes  would  be  improved. 


NATIONAL  SECXJRITT  WOULD  SUITEB 

How  doee  It  help  the  nation's  security  for 
the  biggest  taxpayers  to  skip  taxes  or  pay 
practically  nothing? 

Federal  tax  figures  show  tax  advantages  are 
given  mostly  to  the  big  internationals, 
Texaco,  California  and  Jersey  Standard,  Gulf, 
Mobil  and  smaller  internationals.  Marathon 
and  Getty. 

Much  higher  taxes  are  paid  by  domestic 
firms,  Phillips.  Ohio  Standard.  Sunrav.  Ash- 
land. Indiana  Standard. 

HIKING    oil    TAXES    WILL    RAISE    GASOLINE    AND 
TVTl-    OIL    PRICES 

Indiana  Standard  makes  a  bigger  profit 
than  Shell,  but  Standard  pays  20';  federal 
income  tax  and  Shell  paid  13'"r . 

They  often  sell  for  the  same  price  to  their 
stations  where  they  compete. 

Texaco  paid  1.9';  of  its  net  income  in  1967 
while  Ashland  Oil  &  Refining  paid  32.8 ^  yet 
they  both  sell  at  about  the  same  price  and 
make  money. 

In  fact  gen.  Proxmire  has  accused  Texaco 
of  hiking  prices  in  Pebrtiary  because  of  the 
tax  situation  so  it  can  pay  itself  a  higher 
price  for  crude  oil  and  lower  its  federal 
t.ixes. 

Prices  are  determined  by  competition  or 
the  lack  of  It.  not  taxes. 

The  reserve  supply  of  saturated  fat  collect- 
ing in  some  of  the  larger  firms  shows  a  vast 
source  to  fall  back  on. 

As  Rep  Charles  Vanik  (D.,  O.)  pointed  out 
to  the  HouBe  that  Atlantic  reported  income 
before  taxae  of  $377,942,000  in  1865-67  yet 
paid  no  federal  income  taxes  at  all. 

California  Standard  earned  a  half  billion  in 
1967  but  only  paid  1.2'"^  as  federal  income 
tax. 

"Hiat's  a  lot  of  fat. 

Of  course  refiners  could  use  a  tax  increase 
as  an  excuse  to  hike  product  prices. 

They  wisely  avoided  that  point  when  the 
surtax  was  Imposed  (except  for  Ohio  Stand- 
ard which  pays  a  higher  tax  than  competi- 
tors ) . 

'Of  course  a  10'';  surtax  on  little  or  no  taxes 
Isn't  much  to  complain  about. 

PERCENTA6E    DEPLETION    HAS    BEEN    ON    THE 
BOOKS    FOR    43     YEARS 

That's  no  argument. 

Sin's  been  around  even  longer  than  that. 

NESV   TAX   BOON   FtJR    MAJORS 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  last  month 
ruled  that  the  social  security  tax  paid  by 
U.S.  companies  under  the  "Venezuelan  retire- 
ment program  is  an  income  tax.  Thus  U.S. 
firms  can  dleduct  the  amount  from  its  U.S. 
federal  tax  payment.  If  IRS  had  ruled  the 
other  way,  tjhe  majors  operating  there  would 
have  t-o  treait  the  social  security  payments  as 
a  cost  of  doing  business. 


A   HISTORIC  FIRST— THE   METS    \T 
THE  TOP 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday.  September  11.  1969,  the  New 
York  Mets,  in  the  eighth  year  of  their 
youth,  finally  achieved  what  many 
thought  quite  impossible— they  reached 
the  lofty  pinnacle  of  first  place  in  the 
National   League's   eastern    division. 

As  a  tribute  to  this  remarkable  accom- 
plishment, I  issued  the  following  state- 
ment, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
A    Historic    First — The    Mets    at   the    Top 

What  shall  we  s.ay  to  our  brethren  in  Chi- 
cago for  their  beloved  Cubs  have  fallen  upon 
hard  times. 


September  12,  1969 

One  is  reminded  of  what  Socrates  fcaid  "Do 
not  be  angry  with  me  If  I  tell  you  the  truth," 
and  the  truth,  so  wonderously  simple  for 
New  Yorkers,  but  so  bitter  for  Chicago's 
Bleacher  Brtgade,  is  glorious  to  tell— the  Mets 
are  in  first  place! 

Who  would  have  thought.  Marvelous  Mar- 
vin Throneberry  to  the  contrary,  that  such 
a  d.iy  would  ever  arrive? 

But  alas!  It  is  here,  the' Mets  are  in  first 
place! 

We  would  like  to  lower  our  voices,  but  how 
can  we  when  our  whole  being  wishes  to 
shout— the  Wonders  of  Shea  lead  the  lesser 
lights  of  their  league. 

Surely  the  cynics  blush  in  the  knowledge 
that  baseball's  wunderklnders  are  no  mere 
happening,  an  apparition  that  shall  soon  fade 
away;  no  longer  the  hapless,  vet  lovable  Mets 
of  yore,  but  now— at  last— the  Mighty  Mets 
of  the  Midway. 

Oh  I  know  that  some  still  smirk  and  smile 
their  superior  httle  smiles,  for  they  are  the 
same  ones  who  laughed  when  the  Jets  were 
offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  supposedly 
invincible  Colts  of  the  mighty  National  Foot- 
ball League,  but  we  know  what  happened 
then  and  we  know  what  will  happen  now. 

The  Mets  now.  as  the  Jets  before  them, 
have  become  our  heroes,  and  who  can  blame 
us.  for  they  are  worthy  of  our  adulation. 

Arthur  Schleslnger.  jr.  may  say  that  this  is 
no  longer  an  age  of  "Supermen,  "  but  tell 
that  to  Weeb  Eubank  and  his  Jets,  or  to  Gil 
Hodges  and  tbe  Mets;  tell  it  Arthur  to  Joe 
Namath  and  Matt  Snell;  to  Tom  Seaver  and 
Cleon  Jones;  to  Gary  Philbln  and  Don  May- 
nard:  to  Tommy  Agee  and  Gary  Gentry,  tell 
it  as  you  will,  but  we  will  not  listen,  for  we 
know  better 

It  is  a  great  new  day  for  the  denizens  of 
Flushing  Meadows,  they  need  no  longer 
slouch  in  their  seats  at  Shea,  while  cursing 
the  darkness  and  the  hated  Yankees,  for  now 
a  thousand  candles  have  been  lit.  and  the 
Met  fans  may  stand  proud  and  erect. 

So  while  we  may  weep  for  the  Bleacher 
Brigade  at  Wrigley,  and  feel  only  but  sad- 
ness for  a  great  gentleman.  Ernie  Banks,  we 
exult  for  the  Mighty  Mets,  who  have  made 
a  grand  lady,  Dorothy  Pavson,  forget  FTank 
Merriwell. 

Met  followers  need  no  longer  quote  Grant- 
land  Rice: 

When  the  One  Great  Pcorer  comes  to  uTite 

against  your  name — 
He   marks — not   that   you   won   or   lost — but 

how  you  played  the  game. 

For  now.  in  the  age  of  Aquarius,  the  Mets 
have  at  last  cljmbed  to  the  top. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DE\^ELOPMENT  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJA- 
LEIN  MISSILE  RANGE.  AND  RE- 
SERVE    COMPONENT     STRENGTH 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  entered  yesterday,  the  time 
limitation  is  now  effective,  and  the  time 
is  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota and  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  Chair  automatically  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  pending  business,  S.  2546. 
which  the  cleik  will  state  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2546/ 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1970  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles  and  to  authorize  the 
construction  ©f  test  facihties  at  Kwaja- 
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leln  Missile  Range,  and  to  prescribe  the 
authorized  personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  agreement,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  is 
recognized. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  such  time 
as  he  may  require. 

May  I  say  at  this  time  how  grateful  I 
am  to  be  able  to  work  with  the  very  dis- 
tinguished and  gifted  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  In  cosrwnsorlng  this  amendment, 
he  brings  to  this  issue  insight  and  ex- 
perience that  are  truly  remarkable.  I 
have  found  this  eflfort  most  rewarding. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  Minnesota  very  much.  As 
I  said  the  other  day,  it  has  been  a  very 
rewarding  experience  to  work  with  him 
in  this  matter.  He  has  been  most  con- 
siderate as  well  as  helpful.  I  believe  this 
Is  the  beginning  of  collaboration  on  a 
number  of  matters  which  I  am  looking 
forward  to  with  eagerness. 

The  amendment  Senator  Mondalk  and 
I  are  offering  to  the  pending  bill  would 
withhold  authorization  of  $377.1  million 
to  build  the  second  Nimitz-c\B.ss  attack 
carrier  pending  a  broad-gaged  study  by 
the  Congress  of  the  entire  rationale  for 
our  attack  carrier  force. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  amend- 
ment does  not  purport  to  pass  judgment 
on  that  rationale.  The  amendment  sim- 
ply asserts  the  intention  of  the  Congress 
to  shoulder  its  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities before  authorizing  construction 
of  the  CVAN-69. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  one 
has  challenged  the  pertinence  of  the  15 
questions  set  forth  in  cur  amendment. 
Indeed,  as  Senator  Mondale  has  pointed 
out,  many  of  them  are  being  asked  by 
responsible  officials  within  the  defense 
establishment  and  the  executive  branch 
as  a  whole. 

Nor  have  any  answers  been  forthcom- 
ing that  are  not  based  on  the  assump- 
tions of  our  carrier-dominated  naval 
establishment,  which  like  most  other 
institutions  is  understandably  dedicated 
to  self-perpetuation  in  a  changing  world. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  U.S.  Navy. 
Now.  as  in  the  past,  it  can  do  splendidly 
the  jobs  required  of  it  by  the  Nation. 

We  say  only  that  the  time  has  come 
for  Congress  to  reexamine  those  jobs  to 
see  not  only  whether  there  may  be  better 
ways  to  do  them,  but  whether  they  need 
doing  at  all.  As  a  perceptive  admiral 
once  put  it: 

There  is  nothing  more  useless  than  doing 
something  with  great  efficiency  that  should 
not  be  done  at  all. 

Since  1951  the  United  States  has  main- 
tained an  active  fleet  inventory  of  14  to 
16  attack  carriers.  Since  the  'nominal 
maximum  useful  life  of  a  carrier"  is  30 


years,  according  to  the  Navy,  we  must 
build  a  new  one  every  2  years  if  we  wish 
to  continue  to  operate  a  force  of  15  at- 
tack carriers. 

Thus  the  CVAN-69  Is  the  second  of 
three  nuclear-powered  attack  carriers 
whose  planned  addition  to  the  fleet 
would  permit  the  retirement  of  three 
World  War  II  carriers  while  perpetuat- 
ing a  15-carrier  force. 

Congress  has  already  funded  the  first 
of  these,  the  CVAN-68.  which  is  now  im- 
der  construction  at  NewTwrt  News  and 
will  join  the  fleet  in  1972.  The  Mondale- 
Case  amendment  does  not  touch  this 
ship. 

We  also  have  authorized  and  appro- 
priated $133  million  for  the  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion plant  of  the  CVAN-69.  Almost 
all  of  this  money  has  been  obligated,  and 
about  $40  million  has  been  spent.  The 
Mondale-Case  amendment  does  not 
touch  any  of  this  money. 

I  should  emphasize  that  because,  in 
opposition  to  our  amendment,  it  has  been 
strongly  urged  by  the  Navy  that  we  ought 
not  to  be  directing  our  amendment  at 
this  particular  item  of  the  budget:  that, 
regardless  of  the  basic  soundness  of  the 
objective  which  we  have — and  that  ob- 
jective is  for  Congress  to  take  on  and 
perform  its  constitutional  function  in  the 
review  of  broad  international  relations 
and  policies  of  our  Government  in  re- 
gard to  broad  strategic  questions  which 
are.  in  the  last  analysis,  the  respon- 
sibility of  Congress  to  decide — that  in 
raising  these  questions,  and  very  few 
Members  in  this  body,  I  think,  deny  that 
it  is  sound  to  raise  them — the  circum- 
stances are  such  that  we  ought  not  to  be 
directing  our  amendment  to  stopping 
further  work  on  the  CVAN-69.  because 
it  has  already  gone  so  far. 

Mr.  Prerldent,  I  think  it  is  not  true 
that  that  follows  at  all.  Those  long  lead- 
time  Items  which  have  already  been  con- 
tracted for  can  go  ahead  under  the  con- 
tracts which  have  been  let:  and  verj-, 
very  little  danger,  if  any — and  I  will  de- 
velop this  point  further — will  result  from 
a  delay  of  1  year  in  the  completion  of 
this  ship.  Any  danger  that  might  pos- 
sibly exist — and  we  will  still  maintain  a 
very  large  carrier  force  if  we  do  delay 
this  ship  and  decide  eventually  to  go 
ahead  with  it — is  nothing  as  compared 
with  the  importance  of  getting  Congress 
to  take  on  this  job  now.  Unless  psycho- 
logically— and  I  want  to  emphasize  this 
point  very  clearly — we  hit  some  particu- 
lar thing  that  is  of  interest  to  enough 
people  for  us  to  attract  their  attention. 
we  are  not  going  to  get  Congress  to  take 
on  this  job. 

I  do  not  think  we  in  the  Congress  have 
ever — explicitly,  at  least — assumed  the 
responsibility  for  the  determination  of 
basic  U.S.  policy — certainly  not  in  my 
time.  We  are  not  set  up  to  do  it.  What 
committee,  whether  Appropriations, 
Arm?d  Services,  Foreign  Relations,  has 
the  staff  even  to  begin  to  question  basic 
international  policy  and  broad  strategy 
problems  of  the  United  States?  We  know 
that  we  are  not  set  up  to  do  that  in  the 
Senate:  and  no  chairman,  and  no  com- 
mittee member,  and  no  Member  of  this 


body  will  assart  that  we  now  have  the 
capacity  to  do  it. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  this  ought  to  be 
done  in  house  necessarily,  or  that  we 
should  institutionalize  a  large  oversight 
staff  for  this  purpose.  We  can  do  it  by 
drawing  together,  for  particular  inquir- 
ies, at  particular  times,  and  from  time 
to  time,  outside  resources:  but  we  have 
not  even  done  that.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  not  even  done  that.  Who  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  or  what 
committee  has  seriously  directed  its  at- 
tention to  any  of  the  15  questions  that 
our  amendment  poses,  all  of  which 
should,  under  our  Constitution,  be  de- 
cided by  the  U.S.  Congress? 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  say  to  the  argu- 
ment of  "Do  not  do  this;  do  something 
else:  do  not  stop  this  ship,  or  stop  an- 
other one.  or  stop  something  else,  or  do 
not  stop  anything:  just  tell  us  to  go 
ahead  and  do  your  study"  that  we  will 
not  do  it  unless  there  is  hanging  over  our 
head  a  particular  need,  by  a  particular 
time,  to  get  the  job  done.  We  will  not 
even  start  such  a  study  unless  there  is 
pressure  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  upon  the  committees  to  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  already 
funded  the  first  of  these  three  nuclear 
powered  attack  carriers,  the  CVAN-68. 
It  is  now  under  construction,  as  I  have 
said,  at  Newport  News;  and  we  do  not 
deal  with  that.  We  do  not  touch  it.  It 
will  be  built.  It  will  be  ready  in  1972. 

We  have  also  appropriated  the  money. 
$133  million,  as  I  have  mentioned  before. 
for  the  nuclear  powerplant  of  the  car- 
rier presently  under  discussion,  and  we 
do  not  touch  that  money. 

What  we  do  seek  by  our  amendment  to 
do  is  postpone  »he  decision  to  complete 
the  CVAN-69.  at  a  further  cost  of  $377 
million,  until  the  study  described  in  the 
amendment  has  been  made  and  com- 
pleted. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  the  practical 
effect  of  the  amendment,  if  it  is  adopted, 
would  be  to  delay  from  1974  imtil  1975 — 
1  year — the  completion  of  this  single 
carrier,  should  we  decide  next  year  that 
it  makes  sense  to  invest  the  taxpayers' 
meney  in  this  project. 

Let  us  suppose,  on  the  contrary,  that 
Congress  concludes,  on  the  basis  of  the 
study  that  we  propose,  that  it  does  not 
make  sense  to  build  the  CVAN-69  or  the 
CVAN-70,  for  which  funds  will  be  re- 
quested next  year  imder  the  program. 
What  would  the  attack  carrier  force 
consist  of  in  the  years  ahead? 

Of  the  15  ships  in  the  active  fleet  today, 
the  9  largest  and  most  modern  were 
commissioned  from  1  to  14  years  ago, 
beginning  with  the  Forrestal. 

One  of  the  nine — the  Enterprise,  com- 
missioned in  1961 — is  nuclear  powered. 
The  others,  all  conventionally  powered, 
are  the  Forrestal.  commissioned  1..  1955, 
the  Saratoga  in  1956.  the  Ranger  in  1957, 
the  Independence  in  1959.  the  Kitty 
Hawk  in  1961.  the  Constellation  in  1961, 
the  America  in  1965,  and  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  in  1968. 

In  1972,  these  nine  modern  attack  car- 
riers— all  capable  of  handling  the  most 
advanced  aircraft — will  be  joined  by  the 
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CVAN-68,  to  be  christened  the  Nimitz: 
and  we  are  not  touching  that.  That  will 
go  Eilong  despite  our  amendment,  if  it  is 
adopted. 

But,  since  the  oldest  of  these  10  ships, 
the  Forrestal,  will  then  be  17  years  old, 
this  fleet  could  operate  intact  for  another 
13  years — remember,  Mr.  President,  the 
Navy  itself  says  the  life  of  these  earners 
is  30  years — without  the  need  of  a  single 
replacement,  and  will  then  still  be  the 
world's  mightest — in  fact,  its  only — 
attack  carrier  force. 

Lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding 
about  the  raw  power  those  carriers  will 
continue  to  represent  until  1985,  here  is 
what  the  Navy  says  about  the  difference 
between  World  War  11  carriers  and  those 
we  are  talking  about.  According  to  the 
Navy's  own  fact  sheet  on  the  attack  air- 
craft carriers : 

The  capabilities  of  today's  weapons  sys- 
tems are  much  greater  than  their  World 
■War  II  counterparts.  For  example,  the  World 
War  II  carrier  Enterprise  fought  throughout 
the  Pacific  Campaign;  yet.  the  nuclear  car- 
rier Enterpr^ise  delivered  more  than  twice  the 
tonnage  of  ^^Cfnbe  in  one  month  in  Vietnam 
than  her  predecessor  delivered  throughout 
World  War  II. 

Students  of  naval  history  will  find 
much  that  is  interesting  about  this  com- 
parison. For  example,  the  performance 
of  the  new  Enterprise  off  'Vietnam  was 
totally  unhampered  by  the  threat  of 
serious  attack  by  hostile  aircraft  or  sub- 
marines. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  obvious,  Mr. 
President,  that  neither  a  delay  in  con- 
struction of  the  CVAN-69  nor  its  can- 
cellation— and  we  are  not  asking  that 
now ;  we  are  only  asking  that  the  matter 
be  delayed  until  these  15  questions  have 
been  studied  and  answered — would  leave 
the  United  States  "naked  to  attack"  from 
any  known  or  unknown  aggressor  at  any 
time  before  1985. 

In  making  this  point,  I  am,  of  com-se, 
not  suggesting  that  the  required  or  the 
ideal  nimiber  of  attack  carriers  is  10,  or 
any  other  number,  or  that  we  need  any 
at  all.  No  other  nation  has  an  attack 
carrier  force.  This  is  a  question  that 
Congress  should  decide  on  the  basis  of 
the  broad  review  that  we  are  urging  be 
made. 

I  am  only  suggesting  that  no  Member 
of  the  Senate  need  feel  that  a  vote  for 
the  Mondale-Case  amendment  will  be 
Interpreted  or  could  be  interpreted  by 
anyone  whose  opinion  and  support  he 
respects  as  a  vote  for  unilateral  dis- 
armament." 

One  further  point  may  help  to  under- 
score our  basic  puiTJOse  in  asking  Con- 
gress to  study  these  questions  before  we 
commit  the  Nation  to  building  another 
attack  carrier.  The  CVAN-69,  if  approved 
today,  would  join  the  fleet  in  1974.  Bar- 
ring a  disaster,  it  could  be  expected  to 
remain  in  active  service,  according  to 
Navy  practice,  until  2004. 

By  then,  Mr.  President,  many  if  not 
most  of  us  in  this  Chamber  will  be  gone 
from  the  scene.  Many  if  not  most  of  the 
crew  of  the  CVAN-69  in  the  year  2004 
have  yet  to  be  bom. 

By  contrast,  most  of  our  security  treaty 
commitments  already  are  15  or  20  years 
old.  They  cannot  be  expected  to  survive 


indefinitely  in  a  changing  world.  Yet  by 
building  this  carrier,  the  CVAN-69,  we 
would  be  saying  to  the  world  of  1969 
that  the  United  States  is  committed  to 
the  proposition  that,  in  the  world  of 
2004 — when,  incidentally,  Mr.  President, 
the  human  race  will  have  doubled  in 
size — there  will  be  no  less  need  for  at- 
tack carriers  than  today  or  20  years  ago. 

I  cannot  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Navy  or  Congress  or  the  American 
people,  can  be  that  omniscient  without 
a  lot  more  study.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  any  or  all  of  our  attack  carriers 
could  be  mothballed  at  some  point  short 
of  the  'normal  maximum  useful  life"  of 
30  years.  That  is  what  we  did  with  some 
of  our  mightiest  and  most  Illustrious  bat- 
tleships after  World  War  II — as  we  were 
all  reminded  recently  by  the  demothball- 
ing  of  the  -Neio  Jersey  for  a  few  months 
of  duty  off  Vietnam,  and  the  preparation 
for  its  reraothballing  by  the  the  Defense 
Department  ordered  a  few  days  ago. 

But.  Mr.  President,  that  is  not  a  very 
good  reason  for  going  ahead  with  the 
CVAN-69  In  advance  of  the  study  that 
we  are  proposing;  because  one  of  the 
major  questions  to  be  answered  concerns 
the  cost  effectiveness  of  attack  carriers 
as  bases  for  tactical  airpower.  If  there  is 
any  reason  to  believe  that  there  may  be 
no  need  for  attack  carriers  10  or  15  years 
hence,  then  to  build  a  new  one  now 
could  be  an  unpardonable  extravagance. 

As  concerned  as  I  am  to  avoid  unnec- 
essary expenditures,  however,  I  am  more 
concerned  about  the  foreign  policy  im- 
plications of  continuing  to  deploy  attack 
carriers  aroimd  the  world. 

In  that  connection,  I  requested  of  the 
Secretai-y  of  the  Navy  a  report  of  each 
instance  since  the  Korean  war  in  which 
one  or  more  attack  carriers  were  or- 
dered to  proceed  to  or  maneuver  in  a 
given  area  for  "show  of  force"  or  other 
foreign  policy  purpose  short  of  armed 
combat. 

I  informed  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
my  request,  and  wrote  him  as  follows: 

Since  the  Department  of  State  bears  pri- 
marily responsibility  for  the  execution  of 
foreign  policy,  I  would  assume  that  in  each 
Instance  the  decision  to  employ  the  carriers 
for  such  purpose  originated  In  the  Depart- 
ment. It  would  be  helpful  to  me,  therefore, 
if  you  could  furnish  me  with  a  concurrent 
report  on  ttie  Department's  role  In  each  such 
instance. 

Secretary  Chafee  furnished  me  with  a 
classified  list  of  about  50  such  instances. 
When  I  protested  the  classification  of 
what  seemed  to  me  to  be  information 
of  no  security  interest  to  anyone,  the 
Secretaiy  very  promptly  provided  me 
with  an  unclassified  list  from  which 
eight  instances  of  carrier  use  for  foreign 
policy  purposes  had  been  removed. 

Working  with  the  same  unclassified 
list,  the  State  Department  furnished  me 
yesterday  with  comments  on  its  role 
in  these  instances  of  carrier  usage,  and 
I  shall  shortly  ask  that  the  entire  un- 
classified report  be  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, along  with  the  covering  letter  from 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Macomber. 

First,  however,  I  believe  the  Senate 
will  be  interested  in  the  following  ex- 
cerpt from  Secretary  Macomber  s  letter: 


It  is  not  the  function  of  the  Department 
of  State  to  make  the  decision  to  employ 
attack  carriers  In  some  cases,  the  Depart- 
ment recommended  a  show  of  force  or  re- 
quested evacuation  of  U.S.  nationals  and 
then  approved  the  method  proposed  to  carry 
out  the  task,  but  State  did  not  direct  the 
type  of  force  to  be  used.  However,  the  De- 
partment participated  in  the  development 
of  the  U.S.  policies  which  these  deployments 
supported. 

With  that  as  background.  I  wish  to 
briefly  review  the  substance  of  the  report. 
Of  the  42  instances  of  carrier  usage  cited 
by  the  Navy,  the  State  Department  could 
find  no  record  of  its  involvement  in  six, 
and  could  not  document  its  involvement 
in  another  seven. 

For  example,  the  Navy  reported  that 
from  July  to  September  of  1957: 

Four  attack  carriers  provided  a  U.S.  pres- 
ence and  show  of  force  to  defend  Taiwan  dur- 
ing Chinese  Communist  shelling  of  Kinmen 
Island. 

Yet  the  State  Department  reported  no 
record  of  an>'  role  in  that  deployment. 

Two  years  later,  according  to  the  Navy 
report,  two  attack  carriers  "provided 
presence  and  U.S.  force  in  South  China 
Sea  during  Laotian  crisis."  But  "State 
Department  involvement  cannot  be  doc- 
umented." 

In  1961,  aiere  was  another  Laotian 
crisis,  and  from  February  to  April  three 
attack  carriers  "provided  U.S.  presence 
in  South  China  Sea  and  prepared  to 
protect  and  support  amphibious  and  air- 
borne assault  force,"  according  to  the 
Navy.  Yet  there  is  "no  record  of  State's 
role  in  the  deployment." 

Nor  is  the  carrier's  free-wheeling  rec- 
ord confined  to  the  Par  East.  In  April 
1963.  in  the  face  of  "increasing  Middle 
East  tensions, "  two  attack  carriers  "pro- 
vided U.S.  presence  and  show  of  force," 
presiunably  in  the  Mediterranean.  Again 
there  is  "no  record  of  State  role  in  this 
deployment. " 

A  different  kind  of  relationship  seems 
to  exist  with  respect  to  "show  of  flag" 
visits  by  carriers.  In  April  of  1960,  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard  provided  a  "U.S. 
show  of  flag  to  India" — that  is  a  great 
expression,  is  it  not? — in  what  the  Navy 
described  as  "first  cairier  to  visit  since 
World  War  II."  According  to  the  State 
Department,  its  role  "cannot  be  docu- 
mented. However,  most  visits  of  this 
kind  are  proposed  by  DOD  and  coordi- 
nated by  State.  Port  clearance  obtained 
through  Embassy." 

The  State  Department  has  not  always 
been  in  a  subsidiary  role  so  far  as  the 
use  of  attack  carriers  for  foreign  pohcy 
purposes  is  concerned.  In  April  1957,  two 
carriers  "provided  show  of  force  and 
presence"  during  the  Jordan  crisis.  In 
this  case,  the  State  Department  reported 
that  "Show  of  force  in  support  of  King 
Hussein  was  agreed  to  by  Secretary 
of  State."  Whether  the  "show  of  force" 
was  proposed  by  King  Hussein,  the  Navy 
or  the  American  Embassy  in  Amman  is 
not  clear. 

What  is  most  striking  about  these  42 
instances  of  attack  carrier  usage,  how- 
ever, is  that  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  the  mission  could  have  been  accom- 
plished by  other  means — whether  by 
smaller  vessels  or  land-based  aircraft. 
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In  most  cases,  the  attack  carriers  were 
assigned  to  the  mission  simply  because 
they  were  in  the  vicinity. 

That  is  not  to  their  discredit,  of  course. 
But  it  does  raise  serious  questions  as  to 
the  need  for  and  the  propriety  of  using 
attack  carriers  for  such  purposes  in  the 
years  ahead. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  copies  of  my  letters  to  Secretary 
Chaffee  and  Secretary  Rogers,  and  of 
Secretary  Macomber's  letter  to  me  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  along  with  the 
unclassified  report  prepared  by  the  Navy 
and  State  Departments,  entitled  "Sum- 
mary of  Attack  Carrier  Support  of  U.S. 
Foreign  Policy  Since  the  Korean  War." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AtTGUST  14.  1969. 
Hon.  John  H.  Chafee, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  you  know.  Sena- 
tor Mondale  and  I  are  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  2546,  the  defense  procurement 
bill,  to  postpone  construction  of  CVAN-69 
pending  a  complete  review  of  the  Navy's  at- 
tack carrier  force  level  by  the  Comptroller 
General.  A  copy  of  the  amendment  Is  en- 
closed. 

In  that  connection.  I  am  especially  con- 
cerned with  the  foreign  policy  role  of  the 
attack  carrier  force  as  it  lias  been  and 
might  be  used.  It  would  be  helpful  to  me, 
therefore,  to  have  a  report  of  each  instance 
since  the  Korean  war  in  which  one  or  more 
attack  carriers  were  ordered  10  proceed  to  or 
maneuver  in  a  given  area  for  a  "show  of 
force"  or  other  foreign  policy  purpose  short 
of  armed  combat. 


It  would  be  most  helpful  If  I  oould  receive 
this  Information  by  the  time  the  Senate  will 
resume  conBideratlon  of  S,  2546. 
With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Clwtord  p.  Case, 

U.S.  Senator. 

ArctTST  14,  1969. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  As  you  know.  Senator 
Mondale  and  I  are  offering  an  amendment 
to  S.  2546.  the  defense  procurement  bill,  to 
postpone  construction  of  CVAN-69  pending 
a  complete  review  of  the  Navy's  attack  car- 
rier force  level  by  the  Comptroller  General. 
A  copy  of  the  amendment  is  enclosed. 

In  that  connection  I  am  especially  con- 
cerned with  the  foreign  policy  role  of  the 
attack  carrier  force  at  is  has  been  and  might 
be  used,  and  I  have  .asked  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  for  a  report  of  each  instance  since 
the  Korean  war  in  which  one  or  more  attack 
carriers  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  or  maneu- 
ver in  a  given  area  for  a  "show  of  force"  or 
other  foreign  policy  purpose  short  of  armed 
combat. 

Since  the  Department  of  State  t>earE  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  execution  of 
foreign  policy.  I  would  assume  that  in  each 
instance  the  decision  to  employ  the  carriers 
for  such  purpose  originated  in  the  Depart- 
ment. It  would  be  helpful  to  me,  therefore. 
if  you  could  furnish  me  with  a  concurrent 
report  on  the  Department's  role  in  each  such 
instance. 

I  hope  it  will  be  possible  to  receive  this  in- 
formation by  the  time  the  Senate  resumes 
consideration  of  S  2546. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Clifford  P.  Case. 

U.S.  Senator. 
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Department  of  State. 

September  10,  1969. 
Hon .  Clutord  P.  Case, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Case:  I  refer  to  your  letter 
of  August  IB  concerning  the  Department  of 
State's  role  In  the  employment  of  attack  car- 
riers In  support  of  foreign  policy  since  the 
Korean  War. 

Let  me  first  address  your  assumption  that 
in  each  instance  in  which  attack  carriers 
were  ordered  to  proceed  to  or  maneuver  In  a 
given  area  ior  a  "show'  of  force"  or  other 
foreign  policy  purposes  short  of  armed  con- 
flict, the  decision  to  employ  carriers  orig- 
inated in  the  Department.  As  Indicated  in 
the  enclosures,  which  address  each  instance 
of  carrier  employment  covered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy's  report,  the  Department's 
role  varied  on  a  case-by-case  basis  However, 
It  is  not  the  function  of  the  Department  of 
State  to  make  the  decision  to  employ  attack 
carriers.  In  some  cases,  the  Department  rec- 
ommended a  show  of  force  or  requested 
evacuation  of  U.S.  nationals  and  then  ap- 
pro%'ed  the  method  proposed  to  carry  out  the 
tftsk,  but  State  did  not  direct  the  type  of 
force  to  be  used.  However,  the  Department 
participated  in  the  development  of  the  U.S. 
policies  which  these  deployments  supported  I 
believe  this  will  be  clarified  as  you  review  the 
enclosures. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  the  lapse  of  time 
we  have  not  been  able  to  document  the  De- 
partment's specific  role  In  some  of  the  events. 
Such  Instances  are  identified  In  the  enclo- 
sures. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you  In 
this  or  any  other  matter,  please  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

William  B.  Macomber.  Jr., 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 
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Date 


Event/employment 


Carriers  participating 


Department  oi  State  role 


July  1954 Searched  lor  survivors  ol  downed  Brilisli  aircraft  in  South  China 

Sea   Search  aircraft  fired  on  by  Chinese  Communist  I  ghters. 

Our  aircraft  retutneu  the  fire,  downing  two  Chinese  Communist 

fighters, 
June  to  October  1954 Support  evacuation  of  citizens  of  North  Vietnam  to  the  South— 

'Passage  to  Freedom." 

October  1954 Assist  victims  of  hurricane  "Hajel"  which  had  devastated  part 

of  Haiti  Helicopters  dropped  medicine,  food,  clothing,  and  other 
supplies  and  relieved  the  widespread  suflering. 

January  to  February  1955 Protected  and  supported  evacuation  ol  more  than  18,000  civilians 

and  20,000  military  personnel  from  Chinese  mainland  and 
Tachen  Islands  to  laiwan. 

August  1955 Search  for  crewmen  of  Navy  patrol  plane  shot  down  oft  coast  of 

Communist  China  while  prepared  to  take  other  military  actions 
il  required. 

July  to  October  1956 Efyptian- Israeli  War— Suez  cnsi;;.   Protected  the  evacuation  ol 

2,177  U.S.  citizens  from  Aienandria,  Haifa,  Tei  Aviv,  Amman, 
and  Damascus.  Provided  air  cover,  and  air  and  surface  recon- 
naissance, 

October  to  December  )$S6 During  Suez  crisis  provided  backup  support  to  Mediterranean 

Naval  Force  in  Eastern  Atlantic, 
.  A  2-csrrier  task  force  in  the  Western  Pacifc  was  freparcd  to  sai 

V  to  the  Mediterranean, 

April  1957 r?. Jordan  crisis.  Provided  show  ol  force  and  presence 

September  IS57 Participation  ir  NATO  exercise  Strike  Back  m  North  Atlantic,  North 

and  Norwegian  Sea— largest  reacetime  naval  exercise  in  histor\ 
(Canada,  France,  Netherlands,  Norway,  United  Kingdom  and 
United  States), 

July  to  September  1957 US.  presence  and  show  of  force  to  detend  Taiwan  during  Chinese 

Communist  shelling  of  Kinemen  Island. 

August  to  November  1957 U.S.  presence  and  show  ol  force  during  Syrian  political  crisis 

July  to  August  1958 Lebanon  crisis.  Supported  U.S.  Peace  Force  landing  in  Beirut 

Conducted  covering,  reconnaisance.  and  patrol  missions. 

August  to  September  1958. Provided  U.S.  show  ol  force  during  shelling  of  Nationalist  Chinese 

Island  Quemoy  and  Matsu  by  Chinese  Communists.  ("Essex" 
proceeded  from  Lebanon  crisis  to  Taiwan  area.) 

July  1959 Show  ol  force  during  Nationalist  China-Communist  China  crisis... 

August  to  September  1959 Provided  presence  and  U.S.  force  in  South  China  Sea  during 

Laotian  crisis. 

September  1959 Distributed  lood,  medicine,  and  evacuated  typhoon  victims  in 

Nagoya,  Japan. 

December  1959 Aided  flood  \ictims  who  survived  a  broken  dam  disaster  near  San 

Raphael  in  southern  France.  Provided  medical  supplies,  doctors, 
food,  communications,  and  news  coverage. 
Do Provided  military  presence  as  President  Eisenhower  began  good- 
will tour  at  Piraeus.  Greece 

January  1960 Provided  facilities  for  Italian  telecast  "Our  Little  World,"  for  an 

estimated  3,000,000  Italian  audience. 


Philippine  Sea  and  Hornet No  record  of  Department  involvement 


Hornet. 


Saipan. 


Essex,  Wasp,  Yorktown,  and 
Kearsarge. 

Wasp .,. 

Randolph,  Coral  Sea,  and  Antietam. 

Forrestal,  and  Roosevelt 

Lexington  and  Bon  Homme  Richard. 
Lake  Champlain  and  Forrestal 


Naval  transportation  requested  by  South  Vietnamese 

Government,  supported  by  Embassy  Saigon  and  the 

Department 
Assistance  was  requested  by  Haitian  President  Maglotre 

and  supported  by  Embassy  Port-a«-Prince  and  the 

Department 
Secretary    Dulles    concurred     n    reoiest    of    Chinese 

Embassy  for  7th  Fleet  cover  protection. 

No  record  of  Department  involvement 


The  Navy  evacuated  Amercan  dependents  from  Egypt 
at  departmental  request 


Military  preparation    in  support  of  ctntingency  plans. 

No  direct  Slate  involvement 
Military  preparation,  in  support  of  canlingency  plans. 

No  direct  State  involvement 
Show  of  force  in  support  of  King  Hussein  was  agreed 

to  by  S^retary  of  State. 
Proposed  by   NATO  military  authorities.  Department 

concurred. 


Saratoga,    Essex,    Intrepid,    Wasp, 
and  Forrestal. 


Kearsarge.  Lexington   Hancock,  and     No  record  ol  Department  role  in  deployment 

Bon  Homme  Richard. 

Randolph  and  Intrepid State  Department  Involvement  cannot  be  documented. 

Essex  and  Saratoga U.S.  intervention  in  Lebanon  was  approved  by  Secretary 

of  State. 
Hancock,  Lexington,  Bennington,  U.S.  escort  of  supply  ships  to  islands.  Approved  by  the 

tssei.  Princeton,  Midway,  and  Department 

Shangn  La. 

Lexington  and  Ranger Embassy  Taipei  and  State  approved  conduct  of  GRC- 

Bscorted  reconnaissance  rights  over  China  mainland. 
Lexington  and  Hancock State  Department  involvement  cannot  be  documented. 

Kearsarge Embassy  Tokyo  requested  military  disaster  relief  aid. 

Department  supported  action. 
Essex  Embassy  Pans  requested  military  disaster  relief  aid. 

Department  supported  action. 

do Department    participated    in    planni»g    0!    President 

Eisenhower  a  )our. 
do State  Department  involvement  cannot  be  documente<L 
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SUMMARY  OF  ATTACK  CARRIER  SUPPORT  OF  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY  SINCE  THE  KOREAN  WAR- Continued 


Date 


Event/etnployment 


April  1960 

November  1960. . 
September  I960.. 


Carriers  participating 


Department  H  State  role 


replember  1960  to  June  1961. 
1560 


U  S.  show  ol  flag  to  India  (first  carrier  to  visit  sinte  World  War  II). 


Guatemala  and  Nicaragua  requested  assistance  to  guard  against 
invasion  Provided  air  and  surlace  patrols  alongCentral  America. 

Executed  President  Eisenliower's  new  policy  o(  keeping  at  least 
3  attack  earners  'on  the  line"  in  troubled  waters  ot  the  Far  East 
at  all  times. 

Maior  short-term  buildup  of  U.S.  retaliation  cap^ility  in  response 
to  Soviet  pressure  on  Berlin. 

U.S.  show  ol  flag  at  Split,  Yugoslavia 


Fcbiuary  to  April  1%1. 

April  1961 

June  1%1 


China  Sea  and 
and  airborne 


Do     - 

May  1962  . 

June  1962. 


August  1962   .    .     .   . 
Oclohei  To  Novertlber  1962 


April  1963 


May  1963 
Do 


June  1963   

November  1963 

April  10  Vay  1964. 

June  1967   ....   .. 


January  lo  'March  1968. 
ApiiMoJuly  1969 


Laotian  crisis    Provided  U.S.  presence  in  SoutI 
prepared   lo   protect  and  support  amphibloi  s 
assault  force. 

Cuban  crisis  (Bay  ol  Pigs) 

Dominican  Republic  uprising  following  assassin  lion  ol  Trupllo. 
Provided  show  ot  lorce. 

NATO's  10th  anniversary  firepower  demonslrllion  and  earner 

visits  m  the  Mediterranean  by  NATO  dignitarifs. 
Laos-South  Vietnam  crisis   Provided  presence  a»d  show  ot  lorce 

in  South  China  Sea  and  gave  air  cover  lor  marines  landed  in 

Thailand 
Quemoy-Malsu  off-shore  islands  crisis    Provided  presence  and 

show  ot  lorce. 
Miyako  Island,  Japan  volcano  eruption  Assisted  survivors 
Cuban  missile  crisis.  Conducted  reconnaissance,  quarantine,  and 

surface   surveillance.   Other   carrier   lorces  assumed   higher 

leadiness  postures  m  the  Mediterranean  and  Western  Pacilic. 
Increasing  Middle  East  tensions  Provided  US.  presence  and  show 

ol  lorce 
Laos  crisis   Provided  US   presence  in  South  Chi|ia  Sea 
Joint  United  States-Australian  aerial  photographic  mapping  survey 

of  New  Guinea. 
Provided  256,500  gallons  fresh  water  to  Hong  Kongduring  extended 

drought  period. 
South  Vietnam  political  crisis  following  death  ol  President  Diem. 

Provided  US  presence  and  show  ol  lorce. 
Good  «i!!  tour  of  Indian  Ocean  by  "Concord  Squadron"  and  visits 

to  Diego  Suarez,  Malagasy,  Mombasa  Kenya,  Aden,  and  hosted 

the  Shah  of  Iran 
"6-day  Arab-Israeli  War  "  Protected  US.  interest  in  Middle  East. 

Provided  protection  lor  ships  evacuating  U.Si  nationals  Irom 

United  Arab  Republic. 
Readiness  maneuvers  after     Pueblo"  capture  b|  Noilh  Korea  in 

Sea  of  Japan   Maintained  presence  in  the  area. 
Readiness  maneuvers  alter  unarmed  Navy  reconaaissance  ancialt 

(EC  121)  shot  down  over  international  waters  by  North  Korean 

lighters  Maintained  presence  in  Sea  of  Japan    repared  to  carry 

out  actions  as  directed. 


Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Presicient.  the  need  for 
attack  carriers  in  the  years  ahead  is 
clearly  dependent  upon  the  nature  and 
scope  of  American  commitments  abroad. 
And  those  commitments  are  now  being 
subjected  to  painful  reexamination  at 
many  levels  of  our  society  and  govern- 
ment— by  the  executive  branch,  by  the 
Congress  and  by  the  American  people  as 
a  whole. 

But  if  Congress  is  to  play  a  significant 
role  in  helping  to  .shape  a  new  course  in 
the  months  and  years  ahead,  we  must 
begin  by  insisting  on  our  right  and  re- 
sponsibility to  study  thoroughly  the 
rationale  for  any  weapons  system,  new  or 
old,  before  voting  the  money.  And  that  is 
all  the  Mondale-Case  amendment  would 
do. 

If  we  have  been  outmanned,  out- 
gunned, and  outmaneuvered  in  the  past 
by  the  Defense  Department — the  largest 
single  ent€rprise  in  the  world  —then  it  is 
within  our  power  to  take  corrective 
action. 

If  we  have  depended  for  too  long 
on  the  expertise  of  the  armed  services 
to  reach  our  judgments  on  foreign  and 
defense  policies,  then  we  can  take  steps 
to  provide  ourselves  with  our  own  exi>erts 
in  whatever  number  we  require. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  Institu- 
tionalize ourselves  in  any  rigid  form.  Our 
committee  systems  are  not  set  up  to  do 
this  job.  Not  one  committee  or  subcom- 


Bon  Homme  Richard State  role  cannot  be  documented  However,  most  visits 

o(  this  kind  are  proposed  by  DOD  and  coordinated  by 
State  Port  clearance  obtained  through  Embassy 

Shangri  La ^. , Requests  by  the  Guatemalan  and  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ments for  surveillance  patrols  were  supported  by  the 
Department. 

Coral  Sea  first  to  sail  as  an  augment-    No  need  for  Slate  action, 
intcarrier  in  WESTPAC. 

3  CVA's  in  Mediterranean  by  rota-  Department  concurred  in  military  preparations  n  sup- 
tion.  port  ot  contingency  plans. 

Forrestal Cannot  docurrent  Stale's  role.  However,  most  visits 

ot  this  kind  are  proposed  by  DOD  and  coordinated 
by  State.  Port  clearances  are  obtained  through 
Embassy 

Lexington,  Midway,  and  Coral  Sea.      No  record  ot  .State's  role  in  the  deployment. 

Independence        .     Naval  assistaace  during  the  Bay  ot  Pigs  action  wa^  in 

implementalion  ol  a  joint  executive  branch  decision. 

Intrepid,  Shangri  La.  and  Randolph..  The  Department  participated  m  the  decisions  relating 

lo  the  employment  of  the  amphibious  lorce  that 
normally  operated  in  the  Caribbean  area 

Roosevelt Proposed  by  NATO,  Department  concurred. 

Hancock,  Lexington,  and  Coral  Sea.     Joint  executive  branch  decision  to  land   marines  in 

Thailand. 

Hancock,  Midway,  and  Coral  Sea  .   .  Slate  involver^enl  cannot  be  documented. 

Midway       Cannot  docuHent  State's  role. 

Independence  and  Enterprise Utilization  of  naval  forces  during  Cuban  missile  crisis 

was  in  implementation  of  a  joint  executive  branch 

decision. 
Enterprise  and  Saratoga No  record  ol  $tate  role  in  this  deployment 

Ranger  Do. 

Coral  Sea...'. Requested  by  DOD,  Department  concurred. 

-.do Provided  by  Navy  on  own  initiative  from  ships  in  port. 

No  direct  Stale  involvement 
Oriskany,  Hancock,  and  Coral  Sea     .  Department    concurred    in    military    preparations    in 

support  of  contingency  plans. 
Bon  Homme  Richard Joint  planninl  by  Delense  and  State. 

Saratoga  and  America  At  Embassy  Cairo's  request,  the  Navy  provided  escort 

tor  the  ev^uation  of  American  citizens  from  Alex- 
andria. 
Enterprise,     Ranger,     Ticonderoga,    Slate  was  invplved  in  decisions  to  augment  initial  force 

and  Coral  Sea.  sent  after   'Pueblo"  capture. 

Enterprise,  Ticonderoga,  Ranger,  State  particiuated  in  interdepartmental  and  NSC  con- 
Kitty  Hawk,  and  Bon  Homme  sideration  ol  political,  diplomatic,  and  military 
Richard.  measures. 


mittee  has  the  resources  with  which  to 
do  this  jot. 

To  do  this  job,  we  must  have  the 
determination  to  make  this  our  responsi- 
bility. That  can  be  done  with  the  kind  of 
staff  assistants  drawn  together  for  ad  hoc 
investi.£;ations  in  the  past,  and  that  ought 
to  be  made  now  of  the  15  questions  with 
which  our  amendment  is  concerned. 

If  we  have  depended  for  too  long  on 
the  outside  experts  of  the  executive 
branch  and  particularly  of  the  armed 
services,  it  is  up  to  us  now — and  we  can 
take  steps  to  do  so — to  provide  ourselves 
with  such  experts  in  whatever  number 
we  need  to  do  the  job. 

All  that  is  required  is  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  immediately  to  make 
up  their  minds  to  perform  their  func- 
tion. We  have  to  recognize  that  it  is  the 
function  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  the  responsi- 
bility under  the  Constitution  to  declare 
war,  which  means  to  declare  war  or  not 
tc  declare  war. 

We  have  the  responsibility  under  the 
Constitution  to  raise  and  maintain 
armies. 

It  does  not  take  Mr.  Justice  Marshall 
to  determine  that  in  order  properly  to 
perform  either  of  those  functions,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  must  have 
and  does  have  as  its  implied  responsibil- 
ity, the  setting  of  foreign  policy  in  its 


broad  outline  upon  which  the  later  conf 
duct  of  war  or  peace  can  progress.  arjO 
upon  which  the  need  for  and  the  size, 
or — as  the  Senator  from  Missouri  so 
often  has  said — the  nature  and  charac- 
ter of  our  Armed  Forces  must  be  de- 
termined. 

We  cannot  determine  what  kind  of 
Armed  Forces  to  supply  unless  we  fiist 
determine  what  we  want  them  to  do.  So 
the  basic  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  foreign  policy  in  terms  of  the  broad 
outlines  of  policy  and  our  international 
commitments,  as  the  Senate  reiterated 
so  soundly  not  many  weeks  ago,  must  rest 
with  Congress. 

What  we  must  do  here,  and  what  we 
are  seeking — the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota and  I  and  some  of  our  colleagues 
who  arc  engaged  in  this  venture  in  sup- 
port of  other  amendments — is  not  to 
cripple  the  Defense  Department,  and  not 
in  any  way  to  affect  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  except  in  a  sound  and 
constructive  way.  What  we  are  dealing 
with  is  the  entire  question  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress  for  the  future 
course  of  this  Nation's  policy.  We  are 
urging  Congress,  as  I  think  it  should 
have  been  urged  long  before,  to  per- 
form the  job  which  under  the  Con- 
stitution it  is  required  to  do,  and.  beyond 
its  obligation  under  the  Constitution,  the 
job  that  only  Congress  can  do. 

The  President  cannot  do  this.  He  is  in 
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office  for  a  relatively  short  time.  The 
armed  services  can  provide  expertise,  and 
they  do  a  great  job.  But  the  tendency 
within  the  armed  services,  as  we  all  know, 
is  to  decide  all  questions  as  to  great 
strategy  and  roles  and  missions  on  the 
basis  of  compromise.  One  department 
gets  something  if  it  will  agree  to  the 
other  departments  getting  X,  Y,  and  Z, 
instead  of  having  some  overall  super- 
vision and  oversight  which  is  effective. 
The  Defense  Department  has  attempted 
to  perform  this  function,  and  I  give  it  all 
credit. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
difficult  to  hear  the  speaker. 

Mr.  CASE.  Tlie  Defense  Department 
has  attempted,  particularly  recently,  to 
perform  this  overall,  coordinating  func- 
tion. I  think  considerable  advance  was 
made  under  Secretary  McNamara.  I  do 
not  agree  with  all  his  decisions,  but  his 
policies  were  in  the  right  direction.  Sec- 
retary Laird  is  conscious  of  his  respon- 
sibility here,  vei-y  deeply  conscious  of  it. 
But,  after  all,  this  is  still  within  the 
executive  branch:  and  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  perform  his  func- 
tion does  not  satisfy  the  Constitution  if 
Congress  is  not  also  meeting  its  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  only  body,  the  only  group  of  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  who  can  challenge  a  de- 
cision by  the  President  is  Congress.  The 
President  is  bound  to  get  from  people  he 
seeks  advice  from,  the  advice  they  think 
he  wants  to  hear.  Only  in  this  body,  in 
Congress,  particularly  in  the  Senate,  with 
its  longer  term  of  office,  with  its  over- 
lapping terms,  terms  overlapping  one 
administration,  does  there  exist  the 
political  independence  which  can  provide 
the  real  criticism  in  a  constructive  way, 
but  deep  criticism,  of  administration 
policy  when  it  may  be  going  wrong. 

So  it  is  almost  criminal— indeed,  it  is 
perhaps  criminal  in  the  highest  sense — 
for  Congress  to  abdicate  its  responsibility 
for  its  own  decision,  on  t^e  basis  of  its 
own  information,  derived  from  its  own 
study,  on  these  great  policy  questions — 
foreign  relations,  international  commit- 
ments, and  the  great  strategic  weapons 
policies  and  the  defense  policies  which 
support  the  decisions  that  are  made. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  must  get  the 
horse  in  front  of  the  cart  again  and  have 
our  defense  establishment  tailored  to 
meet  the  decisions  we  decide  to  make  as 
a  result  of  our  studies  of  foreign  policy 
and  international  relations  and  to  make 
our  Defense  Establishment  conform  to 
our  responsibilities  rather  than  having 
our  commitments  dep>end  upoii  prior  de- 
cisions about  weapons  policy  and  stra- 
tegy. 

Of  course,  there  is  an  interaction, 
Wliat  we  want  to  do  and  decide  to  do 
must  be  based  in  considerable  part  on 
what  we  are  able  to  do  and  what  the 
military  possibilities  are.  But  the  cart 
must  not  be  allowed  to  get  in  front  of 
the  horsc.  It  seems  to  me  that  many 
times  that  has  happened — not  by  any- 
body's deliberate  and  conscious  choice 
but,  rather,  by  just  the  nature  of  the  way 
things  go;  the  kind  of  thing,  if  properly 
understood.  President  Eisenhower  was 
talking  about  when  he  referred  to  the 
military-industrial  complex.  He  did  not 
mean  an  evil  conspiracy  of  selfish  men 


to  rob  the  United  States  or  to  put  their 
interests  ahead  of  the  Interests  of  all  the 
people,  to  make  money.  Not  that,  but  the 
kind  of  interaction  between  a  group  of 
people  who  are  used  to  working  together 
and  on  a  single  question — that  is,  how  we 
can  get  better  and  better  weapons  and 
more  and  more  complicated  and  effective 
ones,  without  any  question  as  to  whether 
we  need  them,  without  any  question  as  to 
whether,  as  has  been  the  concern  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  we  can  afford 
them  with  relation  to  other  obligations, 
but  just  whether  it  is  possible  to  do  the 
things  they  spend  their  lives  dreaming 
of. 

There  has  to  be  someone  standing  over 
all  of  this  process,  useful  and  necessary 
as  the  process  is.  Ultimately.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, only  Congress  has  the  capacity  and 
the  political  independence,  to  perform 
this  function.  The  job.  of  course,  goes  far 
beyond  the  carrier  issue  to  which  our 
amendment  is  addressed.  But  if  we  mean 
what  we  have  said  before  in  this  session, 
in  reasserting  the  role  of  Congress  in  the 
formation  of  foreign  policy  and  defense 
policy,  then  I  urge,  with  all  the  sincerity 
at  my  command,  that  this  amer.dment  is 
a  very  sound  place  to  start, 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE   I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Permit  me  to  express 
my  appreciation  and  admiration  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  for  his  excel- 
lent message,  which  concentrates  on  the 
foreign  policy  implications  of  the  attack 
carrier  and  which,  to  my  knowledge, 
presents,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in 
the  histoiy  of  the  Senate,  some  informa- 
tion bearing  upon  how  attack  carriers 
have  been  used  in  the  past  and  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  deployment  of  the 
carriers  and  the  official  foreign  policy- 
making role  of  the  Department  of  State. 

I  find  that  new  information  disturbing: 
the  fact  that  one  branch  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government,  the  militarj-.  might  de- 
cide to  deploy  attack  carriers  solely  for 
foreign  policy  purposes  and,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  record  discloses,  insofar  as  the 
State  Department  can  determine,  did  so 
without  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the 
official  branch  of  the  executive  body 
charged  with  those  decisions. 

Would  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
not  agree  that  this  is  certainly  .something 
that  ought  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Congress 
as  a  part  of  the  overall  study  which  our 
amendment  seeks  to  create? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  surely  do  agree  with  that. 
It  seems  to  me  absolutely  incontroverti- 
ble, and  I  am  sure  no  one  will  take  excep- 
tion to  the  proposition  that  the  Senator 
has  stated. 

Of  course,  interestingly  enough,  that 
review  ought  to  be  made  whether  the 
presence  is  established  by  nuclear  attack 
carriers  or  by  an  armed  canoe. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  CASE.  It  just  happens  that  our 
amendment  and  this  issue  of  the  nuclear 
carrier  present  a  very  sound  situation 
in  which  to  raise  the  entire  question  of 
who  does  determine  and  who  does  op- 
erate the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  CASE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Let  me  congratu- 
late the  able  Senator  for  bringing  this 
important  matter  up  for  discussion  in  the 
Senate  in  the  temperate,  thoughtful, 
and  thorough  manner  in  which  he  has 
done  so  this  morning. 

I  would  ask  the  Senator  to  answer  sev- 
eral questions  which  are  of  interest  to  me 
in  this  matter.  The  able  Senator  served 
for  many  years  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  now  serves  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Does  the  Senator  believe  that  militai^y 
policy,  including  various  decisions  as  to 
weaponry,  should  be  associated  with  for- 
eign policy? 

Mr.  CASE.  There  is  necessarily,  it 
seems  to  me.  the  closest  association  and 
there  rfust  be  constant  interaction  be- 
tween the  two.  In  the  end,  of  course, 
foreign  policy  should  be  decided  on  a 
broader  range  of  considerations  than 
merely  a  nation's  military  capacity,  al- 
though that  is  one  of  the  factors  which 
must  be  taken  into  account. 

I  At  this  point  Mr.  Allen  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  My  next  question. 
Does  the  Senator  believe  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  are  now 
limited'' 

Mr.  CASE  It  has  not  been  fashionable 
to  believe  that  in  the  past.  It  is  only  re- 
cently, again  due  in  very  large  part  to  the 
voice  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  which 
has  spoken  at  times  in  the  past  when  it 
seemed  like  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness, that  we  have  come  to  realize  that 
even  the  resources  of  this  mighty  Nation 
are  not  without  limit. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  for  his  kind  bu.  undeserved  re- 
marks. If  it  is  true  that  our  resources  are 
limited,  along  with  the  priorities  which 
we  know  must  now  be  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  increasing  domes- 
tic requirements,  as  well  as  our  other 
compliccted  positions  around  the  world, 
does  this  not  entail  increased  importance 
in  discrimination  as  to  choice  of  weapons 
systems? 

Mr.  CASE  This  seems  to  me  to  be  ab- 
solutely fundamental.  No  one  is  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  know  they  are  important, 
as  well  as  the  need  for  this  information 
and  for  greater  attention  to  it  than  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  my  able 
friend.  This  morning  I  heard  and  read 
that  the  head  of  the  government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  had  traveled  many  thou- 
sand miles  out  of  his  way  to  visit  heads 
of  the  Chinese  Government,  in  their 
capital  at  Peking.  It  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  a  meeting  of  this  character 
could  have  as  much  possible  effect  on  the 
future  generations  of  this  country  as  any 
other  meeting. 

With  that  premise.  I  ask  my  able  col- 
league from  New  Jersey :  Does  it  not  give 
him  some  apprehension  that  the  Soviet 
Union  today  has  hundreds  more  attack 
submarines  than  the  United  States,  and 
thousands  more  modem  air  superiority 
fighters:  nevertheless  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  yet  laid  down  a  single  carrier? 
Etoes  this  not  stimulate  in  the  mind  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  a  desire  to 
consider   thoroughly    all    planning   and 
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programing  In   the  miUtary  field  from 
the  standpoint  of  where  we  should  place 
our  military  priorities? 
Mr.  CASE.  It  does,  Indeed. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  recent  presen- 
tations made  in  sjpport  of  this  new  car- 
rier, there  have  been  points  raised  with 
which  I  cannot  entirely  agree.  But  in  any 
event,  much  of  the  presented  justifica- 
tion had  to  do  with  the  continuous  heavy 
operation  of  carriers  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, Now,  as  mentioned  the  other  day 
in  discussion  in  this  Chamber,  to  us  that 
part  of  the  world  is  called  the  "Middle 
East."  but  the  Soviets  call  it  the  "Near 
South,"  and  that  latter  nation  has  now 
many  friends  and  allies  in  the  way  of  na- 
tions   on    the    Mediterranean,    nations 
they  are  supplying  heavily  with  military 
equipment,  not  only  in  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean but  also  in  the  western  Medi- 
terranean. As  e.xample.  I  believe  it  fair 
to    say    that    Algeria    is    probably    the 
strongest  country  militarily  in  that  pro- 
Soviet-Arab  bloc. 

It  is  also  rumored  that  recently  the 
Soviets  were  placing  long-range  missiles 
in  countries  close  to  the  Mediterranean 
whicJa  thejueontrol. 

In  discussions  witli  respect  to  the  ABM. 
one  of  the  principal  justifications  for 
that  particular  weapons  system  was  the 
extraordinary  CEP  which  it  is  estimated 
the  new  Soviet  SS-9  missile  possesses. 
Mr.  CASE.  Let  me  interrupt  the  Sen- 
ator at  that  point.  That  means  accuracy 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  right,  and 
being  true,  tlie  Defense  Department  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office  have  both 
come  up  with  an  almost  identical  figure, 
that  the  cost  of  one  modern  carrier  task 
force  is  some  $1^^  billion.  If  it  became 
important  to  a  possible  enemy,  say  either 
the  other  superpower  or  one  of  its  satel- 
lites, to  defend  its  position  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, then  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
a  carrier  task,  force  would  be  a  prime 
target. 

There  are  those  no  doubt  who  would 
disagree.  In  any  case,  my  question  would 
be:  If  the  accuracy  of  the  Soviet  long- 
range  missiles,  as  reported  in  secret  ses- 
sion, is  anything  like  what  we  were  told, 
would  it  not  be  a  relatively  simple  matter 
for  a  missile  from  the  Soviet  Union,  or 
from  one  of  its  satellites,  to  destroy  a 
carrier  task  force? 

Mr.  CASE.  It  seems  almost  elementai-y 
that  that  is  true.  I  do  not  believe  it 
could  be  contested. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  hope  it 
never  is  tested. 

Let  me  ccmmend  the  able  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  for  his  interesting  anal- 
ysis of  a  major  component  of  one  of 
the  great  problems  whicli  face  this 
country  today,  especially  because  of  the 
now  obvious  serious  and  growing  finan- 
cial problems  the  country  is  also  being 
forced  to  face. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  appreciate  the  words  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri, 
net  only  a^  an  example  of  personal  great- 
ness, but  as  something  that  gives  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Mondalei 
and  me,  and  our  associates  in  this  ven- 
ture on  this  particular  amendment,  great 
confidence  that  we  are  on  tlie  right  track 
because  of  the  authority  with  which  the 
Seiaator  from  Missouri  speaks. 


Mr.    SYMINGTON.    I   do    thank    the 
Senator. 

Mr.   MONDALE.    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 
Mr.  CASE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Some  comment  has 
been  made  during  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate about  who  or  who  Is  not  unilaterally 
disarming.   I   checked  yesterday    to   see 
what  kind  of  reductions  have  been  made 
in  the  $20  billion  authorization  bill  dur- 
ing   the    past    2    months    that    the    bill 
has  been  before  the  Senate.  To  be  sure 
a  part  of  that  time  the  Senate  was  in 
adjournment.  But  to  show  how  much  the 
levels  rcconunended  by  the  a)mmittee 
on  Armed  Services  have  actually  been 
affected  by  this  great  debate,  at  this  point 
the  Senate  has  deleted  $71  million  from 
a  $20,057,000,000  budget— $46  million  on 
tlie  basis  of  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas   (Mr.  Ful- 
BRicHTi    relating    to   social   science   re- 
search, and  $25  million  on  tlie  basis  of 
an   amendment   offered   by   Uie  Senator 
from  Marj-land   iMr.  Tydings)    relating 
to  the  emergency  research  and  develop- 
ment budget. 

So  at  this  point  the  Senate  has  deleted 
only  S71  million  from  a  $20  billion-plus 
budget.  The  particular  amendment  now 
being  considered  asks  only  for  a  study 
of  carrier  force  levels.  Am  I  not  correct? 
Mr.  CASE.  That  is  correct.  The  amend- 
ment proposes  not  a  determination  of 
how  to  spend  the  sum  .nvolved,  but 
merely  to  postpone  the  spending  until 
Congress  has  answered  the  questions  we 
raise. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Tlie  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
interested  in  tlie  discussion  between  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri,  particularly  in  re- 
.iiard  to  gi-oimd-to-air  missiles,  and  the 
vulnerabUity  of  the  carrier  in  that  re- 
gard. Would  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey agree  that  a  ground-to-air  missile 
would  be  just  as  devastating  in  its  ac- 
curacy, for  instance,  against  a  C-5A  as  it 
would  be  against  an  aircraft  carrier? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  respond  to  that 
question,  because  it  is  directly  in  his 
orbit. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COOK.  Particulariy  if  the  aircraft 
were  30,000  feet  or  lower. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  reply  to  the 
question  of  the  able  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, there  was  a  time  when,  because 
of  tlie  considered  danger,  a  large  part  of 
the  strategic  bomber  force  was  kept  on 
alert,  and  therefore,  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  for  a  ground-to-ground 
missile,  wliich  I  am  sure  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator was  referring  to 

Mr.  COOK.  It  is 


Mr.  SYMINGTON  'continuing'.  To 
attack  the  planes  in  question. 

In  colloquy  on  the  fioor  in  support  of 
the  C-5A  program,  which  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  now  brings  up,  I 
stressed  the  point  that  the  great  advan- 
tage of  that  type  and  character  of  plane 
in  the  world  as  it  is  today  was  its  re- 
mote presence.  By  that  was  meant  the 
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fact  our  C-5A's  would  be  stationed  a 
re  atively  long  way  away  from  attacking 
missiles. 

In  my  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  with  respect  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  premise  was  that  no  possible 
enemy  would  need  the  long-range  mis- 
siles which  would  be  needed  to  overcome 
the    concept    of    remote    presence,    and 
there   naturally    would   be   more   time 
If    the    accuracy    of    the    Soviet    ICBM 
called  the  SS-9,  is  remotely  comparable 
to  the  accuracy  presented  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  in  the  ABM  di.scussion    and 
inasmuch  at  it  is  known  accuracy  gen- 
erally   increases    with    a   shortening    of 
range,  IRBMs  and  MRBMs  as  well  as 
ICBMs  would  furnish  major  danger  to 
any  carrier  task   force  in   the  Mediter- 
rajican.   We  have   not  yet   even   talked 
about   the   fantastic  air-to-ground  and 
air-to-sea    developments,    which    would 
also  create  great  danger,  especially  in 
that  they  are  al.so  supersonic.  Nor  have 
we  talked  about  something  which  is  now 
general    knowledge;    namely,    the    large 
number    of    Soviet    submarines    in    the 
Mediterranean,  a  number  which  occa- 
-Monally  increases  heavily.  Nor  liave  we 
yet  considered  the  meaning  of  the  Soviet 
bombers  we  now  know  are  stationed  in 
countries  on  the  Mediterranean. 

I  mentioned  yesterday  that  there  is 
now  a  base  in  the  United  Arab  Republic 
where  it  is  understood  Egyptian  citizens 
are  not  allowed  to  enter.  We  know  that 
our  carriers  are  constantly  watched  by 
those  lx)mbers. 

One  of  my  major  points  the  other  day 
was  that  if  we  adopt  this  concept  of  re- 
mote presence,  we  have  far  more  time 
to  handle  our  forces  against  known 
enemy  weaponry,  rather  than  puttin? 
them  right  under  the  .^hadow,  not  only 
of  all  the  missiles,  MRBM's.  IRBM's,  and 
ICBM's,  but  also  medium  bombers,  and 
relatively  short-range  fighter  bombers, 
not  to  mention  the  growing  submarine 
force  that  is  gathering  in  this  inland 
sea.  That  was  the  thrust  of  my  ques- 
tioning of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  COOK.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
the  question  has  been  an.swered  to  my 
satisfaction,  really.  The  point  I  am  try- 
ing to  make  is  that,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  knows,  this  is  the  first 
amendment  to  the  defense  appropriation 
bill  to  which  I  have  been  opposed. 

Mr.  CASE.  That  the  Senator  is  think- 
ing of  opposing? 

Mr.  COOK,  That  I  am  opposed  to.  On 
the  basis,  frankly,  that  we  are  talking 
about  the  vulnerability  of  one  type  of 
weaponiy,  I  think  that  \  ulnerability  ap- 
plies to  other  types,  including  the  C-5A. 

I  think,  in  essence,  what  we  are  say- 
ing is  that,  first  of  all,  we  picked  a  magic 
figure  called  15.  There  is  nothing  magi- 
about  that  figiu-e.  I  debated  this  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  the  other 
day.  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  prior  to  the 
Korean  war,  we  had  seven  carriers  and 
we  got  up  to  19  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
on  all  tj'pes  of  carriers  during  World  War 
II,  we  got  jp  to  100;  and  the  fact  that 
we  have  the  four  of  the  Hancock  class 
in  operation.  We  do  not  have  them  there 
because  we  want  four  more  carriers.  We 
have  them  there  because  we  need  them. 
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As  a  result  of  not  having  modern  car- 
riers, and  having  to  use  the  four  Han- 
cocfc-class  carriers,  we  have  a  rate  of  ac- 
cidents on  them  which  is  twice  the  rate 
of  accidents  on  the  other  modem  car- 
riers. We  cannot  use  the  sophisticated 
type  of  aircraft  that  the  Navy  has  on  the 
Hancocfc-class  carrier. 

Thus,  in  essence,  when  we  put  the  four 
//ancocfc-class  carriers  in,  or  one  or  two, 
let  us  say,  into  the  Vietnam  confiict,  we 
put  inferior  airplanes  into  the  air  against 
the  most  modern  airplanes  which  the 
Russians  could  utilize  on  behalf  of  the 
North  Vietnamese, 

I  can  only  say  that  I  feel  it  is  not  a 
valid  argument  that  because  the  Rus- 
sians do  not  have  any  carriers,  we  should 
not  have  any, 

Mr.  CASE.  If  the  Senator  will  permit 
an  Interruption  there.  I  want  to  raise 
the  question  that  if  it  turns  out  we  get 
a  little  squeezed  for  time  toward  the 
end,  it  might  be  taken  into  account  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  Is  arguing 
on  our  time. 

Mr.  COOK.  Let  me  cut  it  short  then, 
Mr,  CASE.  I  do  not  mean  to  stop  the 
Senator.  I  just  wanted  to  raise  the  i>oint 
that  we  may  want  to  adjust  the  time  at 
the  end,  because  we  seem  to  be  arguing 
against  the  amendment  on  the  time  of 
its  proponents. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey   vield? 
Mr,  CASE,  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  must  inform  the  Sen- 
ator thsrt  virtually  all  the  time  has  been 
allotted  on  our  side.  I  am  sorry,  I  would 
be  glad  to  accommodate  anyone  that  I 
could.  I  can  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky,  if  that  would  help. 
Mr.  COOK.  I  wUl  cut  it  short. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  do  not  mean  to  make  a 
point  of  it,  really:  I  just  want  to  raise  it 
for  the  future. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
to  finish  his  question. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOK,  Mr,  President,  to  finish  the 
point  of  my  question,  I  also  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  a  valid  argument  to  say  that 
because  the  Russians  do  not  have  car- 
riers, the  United  States  obviously  should 
not  have  them. 

Geography  has  a  lot  to  do  with  it,  as 
well  as  the  commitments  we  have 
around  the  world,  which  are  much  more 
broadly  and  geographically  located  than 
those  of  the  Russians.  This  may  be  a 
problem  of  ours,  but  it  is  at  least  a 
problem  of  the  United  States,  The  Rus- 
sians do  not  have  the  farflung  com- 
mitments that  they  would  have  to  re- 
spect and  they  would  have  to  abide  bv 
that  we  do.  Therefore,  it  calls  for  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  weaponrj-. 

Let  me  just  take  10  seconds  to  say  that 
this  morning  I  heard  on  the  radio  an 
advertisement  directed  to  the  young 
men  of  this  Nation,  to  the  effect.  "Come 
fiy  Navy."  Mr.  President,  I  think  all  of 
us  will  agree  that  that  is  a  mighty  good 
thing,  but  the  b£isis  of  the  argument  is 
that  we  should  tell  them  to.  "Come  fly 
Navy."  but  it  will  be  done  on  a  flattop 
built  over  a  rowboat  I  say,  if  we  are  go- 
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Ing  to  maintain  our  airplanes,  and  main- 
tain our  Navy,  I  stand  here  as  a  fresh- 
man Senator  who  has  not  voted  for  all 
the  figures  which  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota .said  The  Senator  said  he  voted 
for  $200-odd  billion  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  .said  he  voted  almost  a  trillion 
dollars  I  have  not  voted  any,  but  I  can 
only  say  that  these  things  that  are  in 
existence  became  a  reality  by  reason  of 
the  previous  actions  of  this  body. 
I  thank  the  Senator, 
Mr  CASE,  Mr,  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  one  of  the  brighest 
stars  that  has  entered  this  finnament  in 
my  time  here,  I  not  only  cherish  our  per- 
sonal relationship,  but  I  have  great  ad- 
miration for  his  enthusiasm,  and  almost 
always  for  his  substantive  position, 

I  am  not  sure  I  disagree  now  with  the 
propositions  the  Senator  has  put  for- 
ward. The  point  is  not  that  we — the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  and  I — are  decid- 
ing we  want  only  nine  earners,  or  10 
carriers,  or  no  carriers,  or  15  or  16  car- 
riers. We  just  say  this  body,  after  studv, 
ought  to  determine  these  questions,  and 
that  study  has  not  been  m.ade 

Of  course  I  agree  with  the  statement 
that  the  fact  that  neither  the  Russians 
nor  any  other  power  has  any  attack  car- 
rier force  is  not  a  reason  necessarily  why 
we  should  not  have  one  if  our  responsi- 
bihties.  as  determined  after  deUberate 
thought  by  this  body  and  the  executive 
branch,  require  or  suggest  that  that  kind 
of  militar>-  weapon  is  useful  for  us.  It 
may  be  that  we  are  the  only  ones  who 
need  it  and  that  we  should  have  it. 

What  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
I  are  saying  and  urging  as  strongly  as 
we  can  is  that  we  ought  to  take  a  look  at 
these  questions  and  not  just  assume  that 
we  need  them  and  go  ahead.  Of  course, 
we  want  the  best  and  the  most  modern 
weapons.  I  agree  with  that.  The  ques- 
tion is:  For  what  purpose  and  how  large' 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
Senator  has  already  been  interi-upted,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes  to  ask  a  question. 
Mr.  CASE.  Of  course.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield,  but  I  just  want  to  have  one  last 
word  before  I  finish,  finallv, 
Mr.  STENNIS,  Excuse  me, 
Mr.  CASE.  No:  go  ahead. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  the  question  has  been  raised  about 
the  15  carrier  force  by  some  persons.  That 
does  not  go  into  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  committal  to  any  particular  force  of 
carriers.  The  law  does  not  require  any 
number.  It  is  a  matter  in  the  discretion 
of   the  President  of   the  United   States, 
Of  course,  he  acts  through  the  Secretarj- 
of  Defense  and  the  Security  Council.  He 
could  cut  the  number  in  half  now,  as  far 
as  the  law  is  concerned.  It  is  a  question 
of  need. 

I  asked  Secretarj-  Laird  about  this 
matter.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  whose 
opinion  is  more  important  or  whose  re- 
sponsibility to  review  this  matter  is 
greater.  I  asked  him  about  it  after  the 
amendment  was  submitted.  In  a  response 
dated.  I  think.  August  13.  this  paragraph 
was  included: 

The  decision  to  go  ahead  at  this  time  with 
the  CVAN  program  does  not  commit  us  to  a 
force  of  15  attack  carriers.  The  program  as- 
sures that  our  carrier  force  will  be  kept 
modern  nnd  capmble  of  operating  agalast  the 


current  and  projected  Soviet  threat  This 
decision  also  assures  that  we  will  maintain 
in  operation  an  orderly  shipbuilding  program 
to  meet  the  future  needs  of  our  Navy. 

I  submit  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  that  that  is  the  very  basis,  the 
foundation,  the  bottom  here  of  the  fundg 
we  are  asking  for  in  this  bill. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  has  a  respect 
for  the  opinion  of  Secretary  Laird.  I 
know  he  does.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  hira 
if  he  does. 

How  much  more  review  could  they 
make  on  a  carrier  that  is  already  in  the 
process  of  being  built  right  now,  wita 
long  leadtime  items  purchased,  with  some 
money  spent,  with  $140  million  contract- 
ed for?  How  much  more  delav  can  be 
justified? 

Mr.  CASE,  Mr.  President,  one  alwavs 
finds  himself  at  a  disadvantage  in  dis- 
cussions with  the  eminent  Senator  from 
Mississippi  on  any  subject,  and  on  none 
»moie  severely  than  on  this  matter,  on 
which  he  has  spent  so  much  time.  Yet, 
with  all  deference  and  in  great  respect 
and  in  the  highest  affection,  I  think  the 
mere  fact  that  we  have  started  to  spend 
the  money  and  have  made  contracts  for 
long  leadtime  items  for  this  weapon, 
should  not  deter  us  from  stopping  and 
having  a  further  look. 

As  the  Senator,  of  course,  knows,  we 
are  not  suggesting  that  the  items  for 
which  contracts  have  been  made  be 
stopped.  It  is  largely  the  propulsion  ."-ys- 
tem  that  is  under  contract,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken.  That  will  go  ahead,  under  our 
amendment,  and  the  long  leadtime  items 
will  not  be  delayed  in  any  way.  What  we 
are  talking  about  is  work  done  by  the 
shipyards,  largely,  the  major  part  of  the 
ship  itself. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  are  not  even 
mostly  concerned  with  tins  particular 
ship.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  $377 
million  is  nothing.  This  is  not  peanuts, 
as  the  Senator  always  has  recognized.  No 
one  IS  more  careful  than  he  about  the 
money  of  the  taxpayers.  But  what  we 
really  want  to  emphasize  is  that— not  in 
derogation  or  in  criticism  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  or  Secietar>-  Laird  or  his 
predecessor  or  the  Joint  Chiefs  or  the 
Navy  Department  or  anyone  else— their 
views  must  be  taken  seriously  into  ac- 
count by  the  Congress,  but.  beyond  that. 
Congress  has  its  own  responsibilitv  to 
make  up  its  own  mind,  and  it  is  the  ulti- 
mate arbiter  as  to  where  .he  publics 
money  is  going  to  go. 

Mr,  GOLD  WATER  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CASE,  I  yield, 

Mr,  GOLDWATER  I  am  in  agreement 
with  the  Senator's  contention  that  we 
must  exercise  more  surveillance  over  the 
funds  being  spent,  but  I  want  to  remind 
the  Senator  that  on  two  previous  occa- 
sions this  body  transferred  the  respon- 
sibiUty  he  is  talking  about. 

When  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1947 
went  through,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
were  charged  with  the  primarj-  re- 
sponsibility of  determining  weapons 
needs,  and  so  forth:  and  then  when  the 
Security  Coimcil  was  formed,  they  were 
given  this  responsibility,  too. 

The  Constitution  was  never  very  spe- 
cific   about    Congress    responsibility    in 
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this  regard.  I  think  It  has  always  been 
looked  upon  by  the  courts  and  experts 
in  constitutional  law  as  being  a  sort  of 
two-armed  thing,  that  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress  would  work 
together  in  these  fields.  But  I  was  read- 
ing the  Reorganization  Act  just  the 
other  day,  and  the  language  is  very  ex- 
plicit in  charges  made  to  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  as  to  their  responsibility  in  this 
field. 

I  would  certainly  join  the  Senator  to 
some  extent  in  this,  but  if  he  would  be 
interested  in  nailing  down  this  re- 
sponsibility, we  should  be  talking  about 
legislative  language  that  would  repeal 
this  charge  given  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  Security  Council. 

I  just  wanted  to  inject  that  thought 
here,  because  this  is  the  first  time.  I 
think,  since  1917,  that  an  authorization 
act  has  taken  more  than  2  or  3  or  4  or 
5  days  to  complete,  since  the  debate  on 
the  arming  of  merchant  ships  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  when  the  argu- 
ments were  prolonged. 

I  wanted- to  make  that  a  part  of  the 
Record,  because  I  put  in  the  Record  ear- 
lier a  complete  study  on  the  constitu- 
tional and  legal  ramifications  of  this 
point. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  appreciate  the  contribu- 
tion that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
made,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  made: 
and  I  certainly  would  be  most  happy  to 
join  with  him  in  a  thoughtful  and  deep 
study  of  the  problem  of  the  relationships 
between  the  responsibilities  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  and  those  of  Congress. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  There  has  never 
been  any  question,  I  might  say,  about 
that  relationship.  It  has  always  been  rec- 
ognized as  sort  of  a  two-armed  thing.  We 
recognize  it,  and  the  executive  branch 
has  recognized  it.  We  admit  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  is  responsible  for  foreign 
policy,  and  we  have  to  advise  and  consent 
in  It;  but  the  formulation  of  strategy  and 
tactics  and  decisions  on  weaponry  have 
been  Tormally  turned  over  to  other  orga- 
nizations: and  if  we  want  it  back,  so  that 
we  can  act  as  many  people  feel  we  should, 
I  think  we  would  have  to  think  about 
legislation  to  accomplish  it.  I  would  not 
Introduce  such  legislation,  but  I  would 
seriously  consider  helping  the  Senator 
if  he  wanted  to. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  if  there  is  any  dis- 
agreement between  us — respectmg  this 
amendment,  of  course,  I  understand  the  . 
Senator's  position — but  if  there  is  any 
real  disagreeme'it  between  us  on  the 
broad  question,  I  sliould  be  very  much 
surprised.  I  think  the  difference  is  largely 
one  of  semantics. 

Obviously,  these  decisions  have  to  be 
made  ultimately  by  the  American  pub- 
lic. What  is  it  willing  to  do?  What  is  it 
willing  to  spend?  How  should  its  re- 
sources be  allocated?  How  much  does 
it  want  to  get  into  the  world  outside,  and 
to  what  extent  does  its  own  security  de- 
pend on  what  it  does  in  regard  to  these 
matters? 

All  of  thess  questions  depend  ulti- 
mately on  decisions  of  the  people.  The 
people  do  not  vote  upon  these  questions 
duectly:  they  are  not  referendums.  But, 
nivertheless.  without  broad  approval  of 
the   couise   that   the   US.   Government 


takes,  it  cannot  function;  and  so  it  de- 
pends upon  the  people. 

That  means,  coming  back  to  the  Sen- 
ator's point,  that  joint  action  and  co- 
operation between  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Congress  is  essential,  too.  But 
when  you  come  down  to  it,  if  the  func- 
tion of  Congress  is  merely  to  take  a 
cursory  look,  as  it  were,  at  what  is  pro- 
posed by  tlie  executive  branch,  and  if 
the  Presidency  is  to  be  limited  to  a  rela- 
tively small  group  of  people  overlooking 
and  overseeing  what  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment proposes,  then  there  is  no  real 
cooperation,  no  real  joint  effort,  but 
really  just  a  rubberstamping. 

It  is  the  desire  to  make  our  congres- 
sional role  more  effective  that  really 
motivates  us  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  reason  I 
wanted  to"  get  that  in,  is  that  the  amend- 
ment, as  it  now  reads,  is  in  effect  a  study 
amendment.  We  have,  in  this  body,  given 
to  other  groups  the  responsibility  of 
making  those  studies.  Had  the  money 
limitations  remained  in  the  amendment, 
that  would  not  necessarily  apply.  But 
the  matter  has  been  very  deeply  studied, 
reviewed,  and  analyzed  by  the  very  bodies 
that  we  in  Congress  have  chajged  with 
the  responsibility  of  making  these 
studies. 

I  would  say  that  if  the  amendment 
passes,  the  matter  would  probably,  on 
referral  to  a  proper  committee,  go  right 
back  to  the  Security  Council  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  further  study. 

Mr.  CASE.  Surely  we  will  always  want 
their  advice,  and  rely  heavily  upon  it. 
But  the  Senator  has  correctly,  I  think, 
come  to  the  real  point  of  contention  here, 
and  that  is,  how  Ireavily  we  shall  rely 
upon  it,  and  how  much  we  shall — not  all 
the  time,  not  evei-y  year,  but  from  time 
to  time — go  out  and  seek  our  own  exper- 
tise, in  addition  to  the  advice  that  we 
get  from  this  teri-lbly  important,  terribly 
good  institution  that  we  have  established, 
as  the  Senator  suggests. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  the  floor. 
I  wish  to  make  one  further  observation 
which  I  think  is  worth  considering,  and 
that  is  that  tlie  present  carrier,  was 
scheduled  for  full  funding  in  1969.  but 
it  was  delayed  until  1970.  I  do  not  tliink 
anyone  contends  that  that  has  had  or 
will  have  any  disastrous  effects. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Po^  an  editorial  supporting  the 
position  of  tlie  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  m£  appeared  as  the  lead  editorial.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  editorial 
entitled  "Gunboat  Incident  on  the  Hill." 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Fri- 
day, September  12,  1969,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  bting  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUowsl; 

GuN«oAT  Incident  on  the  Hill 

The  Senate  is  to  vote  today  on  an  amend- 
ment to  tUe  $20  billion  military  authoriza- 
tion bill  tl>at  would  delay  until  next  year, 
pending  a  full  review,  any  further  spending 
on  a  secon4  Nimiiz-type  aircraft  carrier.  The 
amendment  is  sponsored  by  Senators  Mon- 
dale  and  Cftse  and  it  makes  good  sen.se,  not 
because  thp  case  against  a  new  carrier  has 
been  made-t-although  In  our  view  that  case  is 
strong — but  because  the  case  for  a  new  car- 


rier has  not  been  made.  Where  Senators  Jack- 
son and  Stennls.  who  oppose  the  amendment, 
would  go  ahead  as  usual  and  rubberstamp 
the  Pentagon's  request,  the  review  proposed 
In  the  Mondale-Case  amendment  would  help 
the  Senate  Judge  the  request  on  its  merits. 
That  is  exactly  what  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Mondale  claimed  earlier  this  week  that 
the  Navy  desires  the  new  carrier  in  order  to 
hold  the  Flze  of  its  carrier  force  at  the  tradi- 
tional level  of  15  He  questioned  the  cost, 
effectiveness  and  invulnerability  of  carriers 
as  against  land  bases.  Senator  Case  Is  wor- 
ried lest  the  mere  availability  of  a  carrier 
create  or  enlarge  an  American  •commit- 
ment. '  apart  from  executive  will  or  legisla- 
tive consent  alike.  To  these  questions,  the 
Navy  has  re.sponded  with  an  emotional  force 
suggesting  that  it  feels  its  very  purpose  of 
existence  has  been  challenged.  And  Senator 
Jackson  declares  confidently  that  carriers  are 
essential  to  "project  modern  tactical  air 
power  Into  those  parts  of  the  world  where 
we  have  v.'tal  Interests." 

Mr.  Jackson  has  backed  into  the  central 
issue.  Just  what  are  the  "vital  interests" 
which  require  another  carrier  costing  the 
better  part  of  a  billion  dollars?  This  question 
would  be  tackled  by  the  study  which  the 
Mondale-Case  amendment  would  have  the 
General  Accounting  Office  organize  for  the 
Senate,  and  rightly  so.  because  this  question 
should  have  been  the  basis  of  the  admin- 
istration s  own  carrier  presentation  all  along: 
and  yet  the  answer  remains  far  from  clear 
in  the  light  of  the  new  turn  Mr.  Nixon  ap- 
parently has  In  mind  in  the  role  this  country 
is  going  to  play  around  the  world. 

President  Nixon  has  Just  entmciated  a  nsw 
Asia  policy  calling  upon  Asians  to  provide 
their  own  first  line  of  defense.  Any  clear-eved 
observer  can  see  that  if  this  policy  means 
anything  it  must  mean  that  the  United 
States  is  not  going  to  be  'projecting  modern 
tactical  air  power  "  around  the  world  in  the 
same  way  as  It  has  in  recent  years.  But  the 
Pentagon  Is  asking  for  a  new  carrier  as 
though  President  Nixon  had  never  spoken 
and  as  though  there  had  never  been  a  Viet- 
nam. This  is  not  to  say  that  Senators  Stennls 
and  Jackson  must  embrace  the  new  Nixon 
doctrine.  But  surely  Mr.  Nixon  can  be  ex- 
pected to  embrace  it.  and  to  reconcile  It  with 
his  military  budget  requests. 

Mr.  case;,  Mr.  President,  resei-ving  the 

unused  time  on  our  side.  I  yield  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
pected to  yield  10  times  at  this  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  but  he  seems 
to  have  been  called  from  the  floor  for  a 
minute.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum. 

Mr.  CASE.  Without  the  time  beinsj 
charged  to  either  side? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  for  the  quorum 
call  be  charged  to  neither  side.  It  will 
be  brief. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
o'ojection.  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STi£NNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  'Virginia 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  ■Virginia  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.   SPONG.  Mr.  President,  initially. 
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I  should  like  to  express  my  view  that  the 
Senators  who  have  sponsored  this 
amendment  have  rendered  a  service  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  Nation.  The  futtu-e 
role  of  the  aircraft  carrier  is  a  subject 
quite  appropriate  for  debate  at  this  time. 
Questions  raised  during  the  debate  are, 
in  my  judgment,  necessary  and  asking 
them  is  an  essential  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  when  our  economy,  national 
security  and  foreign  policy  present  prob- 
lems of  perhaps  greater  complexity  than 
ever  before. 

The  revised  amendment  before  us  is 
Identical  to  the  previous  amendment  on 
this  subject  witii  two  exceptions:  these 
provide  that  the  study  will  now  be  made 
by  the  Congress,  but  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  will  edit  studies  made 
by  the  executive  branch  with  respect  to 
the  question  raised  in  the  amendment. 
Additionally,  it  removes  the  prohibition 
against  expenditures  for  lead-time  items. 
While  these  changes  Improve  the 
amendment,  I  nevertheless  oppose  it. 

Sponsors  of  the  amendment  base  much 
of  their  argument  in  questioning  the 
justification  for  a  continuing  fleet  of  15 
attack  carrier  task  forces.  I  believe  a 
continuing  policy  of  15  attack  carriers 
should  be  questioned  in  terms  of  costs, 
future  policy,  effectiveness,  and  our  na- 
tional security.  However,  we  should  not 
let  this  obscure  the  real  question  that  is 
before  the  Senate  at  this  time,  which  Is: 
Do  we  authorize  additional  funds  for 
the  second  of  three  nuclear  carriers  un- 
der the  multicontract  system  which  has 
already  begun  in  order  that  the  second 
attack  carrier  may  join  the  fleet  as 
scheduled  In  1974?  I  believe  that  we 
should  authorize  this  carrier.  There  is 
no  magic  in  the  number  15  and  we  are 
not  determining  force  level  in  this 
authorization.  The  number  of  aircraft 
carriers  has  fluctuated  sufficiently  since 
World  War  II  |,o  indicate  they  will  con- 
tinue to  fluctuate  as  the  international 
situation  changes. 

If  it  should  be  determined  that  we 
should  reduce  our  carrier  force  level  in 
the  next  several  years,  this  should  be 
done  by  retiring  World  War  II  carriers 
rather  than  canceling  or  delaying  con- 
struction of  new  nuclear  powered  attack 
carriers.  Six  of  our  attack  carriers  were 
launched  during  or  just  after  World  War 

n. 

New  modem  carriers  are  required  to 
provide  larger  decks  and  aircraft  sup- 
port facilities  necessary  to  support  mod- 
em aircraft.  The  older  Essex  class 
attack  carrier,  four  of  which  are  still 
in  the  fleet,  cannot  be  converted  again 
to  accommodate  the  newer  aircraft  now 
deployed.  The  first  of  the  three  attack 
carriers  now  planned  should  be  ready 
for  the  fieet  in  1972  and  will  replace  the 
Hancock  which  was  commissioned  In 
1944.  CVAN-69  scheduled  for  completion 
in  1974  and  CVAN-70  planned  to  join 
the  fieet  in  1976  will  replace  ships  26  and 
30  years  old.  Modernization  of  the  older 
carriers  such  as  the  Midivay  has  proved 
to  be  more  costly  than  expecteid  and 
consequently  the  Coral  Sea  and  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  probably  will  not 
be  modernized.  This,  then,  will  pro\ide 
us  in  1976  with  only  8  carriers  of  the 
Forrestal  class  plus  the  nuclear  Enter- 
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prise — all  under  25  years  old;  the  mod- 
ernized Midway  pltis  the  three  nuclear 
carriers,  the  Nimitz,  now  under  contract, 
and  the  CVAN-69  and  CVKti-lQ.  planned 
for  1974  and  1976.  This  provides  a  fleet 
of  13  carriers  which  can  be  used  effec- 
tively and  only  four  of  these  will  be 
nuclear  powered. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  this  car- 
rier— CVAN-69 — should  be  delayed  or 
not  constructed  becaiise  other  nations 
have  no  carriers,  the  Soviet  Union  being 
used  as  a  prime  example.  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  theory  that  the  United 
States'  weaponry  should  be  patterned 
after  that  of  the  Soviet  Union's.  History, 
commitments,  and  geography  impose 
different  requirements  upon  us  than  the 
Soviets.  In  my  judgment,  until  we  have 
more  evidence  of  a  better  chance  for 
peace  on  earth,  our  weaponry  must  be 
sufficiently  diversified  to  provide  the  best 
possible  defense  in  any  contingency. 

The  absence  of  a  Soviet  carrier  force 
is  not  relevant  to  the  question  at  issue. 
Russia's  geographic  location  within  and 
contiguous  to  European  and  Asian  land 
masses  would  seem  to  be  an  obviotis  fac- 
tor affecting  tire  Soviets'  decision  not  to 
build  attack  carriers  at  this  time.  Rus- 
sia is  far  less  dependent  on  overseas  lo- 
gistic supply  lines  and  on  overseas  al- 
liances for  their  national  objectives  than 
the  United  States.  The  Soviets  control  an 
extensive  system  of  land-air  bases 
throughout  areas  of  the  world  vital  to 
them.  Our  position  with  respect  to  some 
of  the  overseas  land  bases  is  tenuous, 
and  our  experiences  with  France  and 
Morocco  would  seem  to  indicate  the  need 
for  alternatives.  Moreover,  we  must  be 
mindful  of  our  experiences  in  Korea 
where  every  land  base  was  immediately 
overrun  and  our  first  air  strikes  were 
totally  and  completely  sustained  by  air- 
craft carriers.  Recent  events  concerning 
land  bases  in  Spain  and  Libya  remind  us 
that  foreign  bases  are  subject  to  nego- 
tiation and  political  action. 

As  for  the  British:  A  review  of  the 
debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  dur- 
ing the  years  when  the  future  of 
Britain's  policy  with  regard  to  carriers 
was  being  determined  will  show  the  basis 
upon  which  a  decision  to  support  no  car- 
riers after  the  mid-1970's  was  made — a 
policy  decision  that  Britain  could  no 
longer  afford  to  maintain  a  presence  east 
of  Suez. 

When  the  British  Government  an- 
notmced  the  decision,  the  First  Sea  Lord 
and  the  Navy  Minister.  Mr.  Christopher 
Mayhew  resigned.  I  should  like  to  quote 
excerpts  from  a  personal  statement 
made  In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
22d  of  February,  1966.  by  Mr.  Mayhew:  ^ 

Tlie  most  spectacular  and  controversial  of 
the  cuts  was  the  cancellation  of  the  new 
carrier.  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that 
my  position  throughout  the  Defense  Review 
has  been  that  If  the  Government  insist  on  a 
world  role  east  of  Suez  in  the  1970's.  then 
carriers  are  essential,  and  that  my  duty  as 
Navy  Minister  was  to  fight  for  them. 

.\t  the  same  time,  although  not  my  direct 
personal  responsibility.  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
question  whether  we  should  adopt  that  role, 
whether  that  was  the  right  role  for  Britain  in 
the  1970's.  As  long  ago  as  April.  1963.  after 
visiting  the  F.ir  East  and  the  Gulf  as  deputy 
spokesman  for  then  Opposition  on  foreign 
.Tffairs,  I  sent  a  report  to  the  present  Prime 


Minister  expressing  the  same  doubts  about 
this  role  that  I  propose  to  express  later  on. 
and  recommending  a  fxillcy  of  gradual  long- 
term  disengagement.  It  teems  to  be  perfectly 
logical  and  honourable  to  hold  doubts  about 
remaining  east  of  Suez  In  the  1970e,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  to  say,  as  Navy  Minister,  that 
if  the  Government  insist  on  remaining  east 
of  Suez  in  the  1970's  the  Navy  will  need  new 
carriers. 

I  would  now  like  to  explain  the  reasons 
why  a  viable  carrier  force  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial If  we  are  to  stay  east  of  Suez  In  the  1970s 
and  why  the  plan  for  carriers  given  in  the 
White  Paper  will  not  work.  The  four  major 
reasons  why  the  carriers  would  be  essential 
are  these.  Pirrt.  they  enable  us  to  exercise 
air  power  in  any  part  of  the  ocean  and  not 
merely  within  an  agreed  manageable  range 
of  land-air  base.  Outside  this  agreed  range 
only  carriers  can  provide  the  air  strike  and 
air  defense  to  protect  naval  shipping  or  an 
amphibious  force,  or  replenishment  ships  or 
merchant  ships,  and  so  on.  Any  military 
operation  involving  the  tise  of  such  shipping 
must  have  carrier  support,  either  British  or 
American.  That  Is  agreed  and  no  one  dis- 
putes it.  Outside  of  thU  range,  without  a 
carrier  the  Navy  Is  unprotected.  It  is  a  "sit- 
ting duck"  for  any  small  counuy  with  a  few 
Soviet  bombers   or  missile   patrol  craft. 

The  second  reaapn  why  carriers  are  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to^stay  east  of  Suez  Is  that 
they  provide  essential  reinsurance  against 
the  loss  of  a  land-air  base  L:ind  bases  and 
carriers  are  both  vulnerable.  The  most  ex- 
tensive analyses  show  that  in  Vietnam  the 
carrier  Is  less  vulnerable  and  less  expensive 
than  the  land-air  base.  Without  the  carrier 
one  has  all  of  one's  eggs  in  one  basket  Every- 
thing will  depend  on  one  air  base  If  It  Is  sab- 
otaged or  mortared  by  guerrillas,  one  Is  left 
with  no  air  cover  at  all. 

The  third  reason  why  carriers  are  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  stay  east  of  Suez  is  their 
deterrent  power.  This  has  been  proved  over 
and  over  again  from  practical  experience  and 
arises  from  the  factors  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned. Phasing  out  the  carriers  will  encour- 
age our  adversaries  east  of  Suez  at  the  very 
time  that  they  will  make  It  more  difficult 
for  us  to  cope  with  that  challenge  if  it 
comes. 

The  fovirth  reason  Is  that  carriers  are  ex- 
tremely flexible.  They  can  provide  air  de- 
fense, ground  attack  and  fulfill  other  func- 
tions which  make  them  infinitely  valuable 
for  dealing  with  unpredictable  occasions.  sj&. 
again,  has  been  shown  in  experience.  Prac- 
tically all  our  peace-keeping  operations  since 
the  war  were  not,  and  could  not  have  Ijeen, 
predicted. 

Those,  then,  are  the  reasons  why,  If  we 
must  stay  east  of  Suez  In  the  1970'e.  we  are. 
in  my  view,  morally  obliged  to  do  so  with  a 
viable  Navy  and  a  viable  carrier  force    .  .  . 

The  British  are  not  phasing  out  their 
carriers  because  they  question  effective- 
ness or  fear  vulnerability.  A  policy  deci- 
sion, based  largely  on  economics,  was 
made  which  restricts  the  role  Britain — 
and  its  na\T — will  play  in  the  world  after 
themid-1970's. 

Were  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  determine  that  we  should  dras- 
tically reduce  our  commitments  through- 
out the  world,  as  have  the  British,  then 
the  need  for  modern  carriers  might  be 
removed.  At  this  time,  however,  we  must 
pass  upon  authorizations  within  the  con- 
text of  present  policy  and  world  condi- 
tions. 

Admiral  Rickover  recently  wrote  to 
Senator  Stennis.  and  I  quote  excerpts 
from  that  letter: 

No  valid  plan  exists  for  overseas  military 
operations  by  the  Army,  by  the  Air  Force,  or 
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by  amphibious  forces,  which  does  not  depend 
on  our  ability  to  guarantee  free  use  of  the 
seas.  Virtually  all  supplies  to  Vietnam,  for 
example,  have  been  carried  by  ships.   , 

Without  a  modern  attack  carrier  force, 
the  United  States  is  not  assured  free  use  of 
the  seas  In  those  areas  of  the  world  that  are 
Important  to  us.  It  is  simply  not  practicable 
to  establish  enough  land  air  bases  adequately 
prepared,  provisioned,  defended,  and  within 
range  of  potential  areas  of  conflict. 

We  should  recognize  the  development 
of  Soviet  naval  power  since  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  as  an  instrument  of  Soviet 
policy.  While  it  is  true  that  as  yet  they 
have  no  attack  carriers,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge recognition  of  the  essentiality 
of  sea  power  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
development  of  a  modern  fleet  including 
aircraft  cruisers,  helicopter  carriers,  new 
classes  of  nuclear  and  conventional  sub- 
marines. This  has  been  documented  time 
and  time  again  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  was  documented  in  tes- 
timony before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  Russian  squadrons  today 
cruise  the  seven  seas  of  the  world  from 
the  Caribbean  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  free  use  of  the  seas  is  essential 
to  the  system  of  alliances  upon  which 
the  security  of  the  United  States  has 
been  built. 

Sir  Pi-ancis  Bacon  once  wrote: 

He  that  commands  the  sea  is  at  great  lib- 
erty and  may  take  as  much  and  as  little  of 
the  war  as  he  will. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  am  pleased  to  yield,  on 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  on  my  time. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
for  a  most  capable  statement.  Is  the 
Senator  satisfied  that  Congress  has  as 
fully  evaluated  as  it  should  these  policy 
questions  that  bear  on  the  need  for  a 
15-attack-carrier  force  level? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  would  say,  in  response 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  that  it 
would  be  my  hope  that  in  the  future  we 
would  look  further  into  the  necessity  for 
15  carriers.  But  I  would  say  that  the 
crux  of  this  debate  is  whether  we  should 
authorize  another  modem  nuclear  car- 
rier. In  my  judgment,  this  is  needed, 
and  badly  needed,  at  this  time,  if  we  are 
to  carry  out  our  present  policy. 

If  I  correctly  imderstand  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  said  on  Wednes- 
day, he  spelled  this  out.  I  might  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  I  cov- 
ered this  in  my  remarks,  but  because  of 
the  limitation  of  time.  I  passed  over  it 
very  quickly.  I  would  anticipate  that 
there  would  be  a  reduction  to  possibly 
12  or  13  carriers,  if  we  phase  out  the 
present  carriers. 

But.  to  answer  the  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  specifically,  I  hope 
that  Congress  will  continue  to  look  into 
the  necessity  for  the  15  attack  carrier 
level,  and  I  find  no  magic  in  that  figure. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  find  the  Senators 
response  very  encouraging. 

It  is  true  that  this  amendment  does 
raise,  as  an  operative  fact,  the  question 
of  commencement  time  on  laying  of  the 
keel  of  the  second  nuclear  Nimife-class 


carrier.  But  the  Important  point  is  to 
have  the  kind  of  long  overdue  congres- 
sional study  as  to  the  need  for  15  attack 
carriers,  what  kinds  of  carriers  we  need, 
because  we  obviously  need  some,  how 
they  should  be  deployed,  what  has  been 
the  history  of  their  deployment,  and  the 
other  facts  and  data  that  will  help  us  to 
understand  these  problems  of  force  level 
and  deployment.  That  is  what  we  seek 
to  do  with  this  amendment 

Mr.  SPONG.  Regardless  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  says  he  seeks  to 
do  with  the  amendment,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  must  be  concerned  with 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  amendment, 
which.  HI  my  judgment,  is  to  delay  un- 
wiselv  a  new  attack  carrier. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
Mr  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  S.  2546  would  with- 
hold funds  for  the  completion  of  a  nu- 
clear-powered carrier  of  the  Nimitz 
class,  planned  for  completion  in  1974. 
until  after  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  has  completed  a  study 
of  the  projected  costs  and  effectiveness 
of  attack  aircraft  carriers.  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  the  puipose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  not  only  to  question  the  funds 
for  this  carrier  but  also  to  place  the  whole 
concept  of  the  attack  carrier  weapons 
system  in  jeopardy. 

It  is  surprising,  in  the  light  of  recent 
events,  that  there  should  be  an  attempt 
to  disapprove  funds  for  the  continuation 
of  a  weapons  system  which  history  has 
proven  as  one  of  our  most  effective  in- 
struments in  support  of  national  policy. 
Since  its  inception,  the  carrier  and  its 
aircraft  have  been  an  unequaled  success 
as  a  weapon  of  war.  In  World  War  II.  It 
was  the  keystone  of  our  entire  Pacific 
war  effort.  In  the  Atlantic,  it  provided 
the  protection  for  the  sealanes  so  that 
we  might  provide  vital  war  material  for 
our  own  overseas  forces  and  for  those  of 
our  allies,  and  it  provided  the  means  to 
retaliate  against  aggression  in  Europe  by 
making  it  possible  to  place  our  forces  on 
the  shores  of  North  Africa  in  our  first 
step  in  the  long  journey  to  Rome  and 
Berlin.  In  Korea,  carriers  helped  to  pro- 
vide tactical  alrpower  to  stem  the  Red 
tide  after  it  swept  over  the  entire  coim- 
try  except  the  Pusan  perimeter.  Without 
the  protective  umbrella  of  carrier  tac- 
tical air.  coupled  with  the  firepower  of 
other  ships  of  the  task  force,  the  extrac- 
tion of  our  hard-pressed  troops  at  the 
port  of  Hungnam  would  not  have  been 
possible.  In   the  simmering  Near  East, 
carriers  provided  ready  reply  to  aggres- 
sion in  Lebanon  and  Suez,  and  in  politi- 
cally   troubled    areas    of    the    Western 
Hemisphere  such  as  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  Cuba,  carrier  air  was  immedi- 
ately available  to  support   our  foreign 
policy. 

Again,  at  the  beginning  of  today's 
conflict  in  Vietnam,  carriers  were 
promptly  at  the  scene  in  1964,  providing 
airpower  while  airbases  ashore  were 
being  established.  During  the  most  ac- 
tive period  of  the  campaign  against 
North  Vietnam,  carrier  aircraft  pro- 
vided about  half  of  the  air  strikes,  and 
even  today,  our  carriers  are  on  station  in 


the  Tonkin  Gulf,  supporting  the  efforts 
of  our  troops  ashore. 

To  doubt  the  value  of  the  carrier  is  to 
doubt  the  value  of  airpower  itself,  for 
the  carrier  merely  serves  to  transport 
that  airpower  where  it  is  needed,  over 
the  three-fourths  of  the  earth  where 
ships  can  navigate.  Carrier  aircraft  have 
a  tactical  radius  of  about  600  nautical 
miles  and  can  reach  85  percent  of  the 
area  of  the  world  outside  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  where  there 
is  the  greatest  likelihood  of  trouble.  Air- 
to-air  refueling  makes  it  practical  to  ex- 
tend a  significant  part  of  our  naval  air- 
power even  farther. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  con- 
ducted a  virtually  continuing  review  of 
cost  and  effectiveness  of  attack  carriers 
over  the  recent  past  several  years.  The 
carrier  has  survived  critical  examination 
by  personnel  schooled  in  cost  analysis  as 
well  as  by  those  with  wide  military  ex- 
perience. It  seems  rather  surprising, 
then,  that  the  Comptroller  General 
should  be  asked  to  embark  upon  a  com- 
prehensive study  and  investigation  of  the 
past  and  projected  costs  and  effective- 
ness of  attack  carriers  and  their  task 
forces  and  a  thorough  review  of  the  con- 
siderations which  went  into  the  decision 
to  maintain  the  present  number  of  at- 
tack carriers. 

The  questions  in  the  amendment 
which  the  Comptroller  General  would  be 
asked  to  answer  are  the  verj-  ones  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  been 
addressing  over  a  long  period  of  time  and 
for  which  adequate  answers  are  avail- 
able. In  some  cases,  the  questions  may  be 
answered  by  statistical  analysis,  as  in 
the  cost  comparison  of  land-  and  sea- 
based  airpower.  Relative  investment  and 
operating  costs  vary  in  different  situa- 
tions, but  overall  costs  are  about  the 
same  when  basing,  support,  logistic  and 
defense  costs  are  considered  for  both. 
The  reply  to  others  may  be  foimd  in  his- 
torical example.  As  Santayana  has  said, 
those  who  ignore  history  are  condemned 
to  i-elive  it.  Some  of  the  questions  in  the 
amendment  required  an  opinion,  where  a 
conglomerate  of  attitude,  fact,  figure, 
and  experience,  are  melded  into  a  logical 
conclusion.  Those  questions  are  best  an- 
swered by  those  who  have  had  actual 
experience  in  the  field. 

Because  of  time  limitations,  I  will  not 
comment  on  all  the  questions  raised  in 
the  amendment,  but  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  those  I  consider  most  important. 
As  to  the  missions  of  the  attack  car- 
rier in  limited  war  and  in  strategic  nu- 
clear planning:  All  of  our  major  war 
plans  for  limited  and  strategic  nuclear 
war  feature  the  attack  carrier  as  a  means 
of  placing  tactical  airpower  where  it  is 
needed  quickly,  efBciently,  and.  if  need 
be.  quietly.  Its  inherent  advantages  of 
mobility,  flexibility,  and  controllability 
as  a  weapon  of  war  make  it  an  essential 
part  of  planning  over  a  broad  band  of 
cases — from  a  show-the-flag  situation  by 
peacetime  port  visiting ;  through  demon- 
stratiori  of  force  where  the  presence  of 
carrier  airpower  is  made  obvious,  as  it 
was  in  the  Etominican  Republic  in  1961 ; 
through  actual  participation  for  as  long 
as  is  required  in  limited  wars  such  as 
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Korea  and  Vietnam;  through  full  scale 
conventional  wars  such  as  World  War  II, 
to  the  all-out  nuclear  war,  where  the 
carrier,  because  of  its  mobility,  is  Ukely 
to  survive  to  provide  the  balance  of 
power. 

The  amendment  questions  our  keep- 
ing two  carriers  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  from  three  to  five  in  the  Western 
Pacific.  The  reply  must  be  that  these  are 
two  primary  overseas  areas  which  are 
presently  critical  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  mere  tradition 
that  dictates  our  carrier  presence  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  the  fact  that  the 
countries  bordering   the  Mediteri-anean 
have  been,   and  continue  to  be.  under 
long-term  pressure  from  the  Soviets,  and 
the  Mediterranean  has  become  increas- 
ingly an  arena  of  contention  for  Soviet 
and  United  States  political  and  military 
forces.    Frequent    probings    of    our    6th 
Fleet  by  aircraft  based  in  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  the  startling  growth  of 
the  Soviet  presence  in  the  Mediterranean 
over  the  past  few  years,  continuing  skir- 
mishes   between    Soviet-supplied    Arab 
forces  and  those  of  Israel,  the  overthrow 
of  the  Libyan  Government  a  few  days 
ago — all  these  are  indicators  of  the  po- 
litical instability  and  militarj-  challenge 
which  dictate  our  close  attention  to  that 
part  of  the  world.  Our  interests  there 
can  be  protected  most  effectively  and 
least  obtrusively  by  means  of  sea-based 
airpower. 

The  same  considerations  apply  in  the 
Western  Pacific.  Until  there  is  no  longer 
a  need  for  military  support  for  our  com- 
mitments in  Vietnam.  Taiwan.  Japan, 
and  Korea,  we  will  need  carriers  to  pro- 
vide that  support.  And  if  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  withdraw  our  military  presence, 
all  that  is  required  is  a  change  of  course 
of  the  aircraft  carrier.  The  shrinking 
overseas  base  structure — 68  major  bases 
have  been  closed  since  1961— serves  as  a 
reminder  that  the  best,  and  in  some  cases 
the  only  way  to  place  airpower  where  it 
is  needed  on  an  as-long-as-required  basis 
is  through  the  carrier. 

The  amendment  questions  the  need  for 
a  1-for-l  carrier  replacement  in  view  of 
the  added  capabilities  of  newer  ships.  It 
is  true  that  the  NiTn.if;-class  carrier  in- 
corporates improvements  over  the  Essex 
class  which  it  will  replace— it  would  be 
disappointing  if  it  did  not.  considermg 
available    advancements   in    technology 
and  the  lessons  of  operational  experience. 
There  will  be  improvements  m  the  sur- 
vivability of  the  ship,  including  armored 
decks,  added  torpedo  protection,  decep- 
tive electronics  systems  for  missile  de- 
fense, and  missile  systems  on  the  ship 
itself.   There   will  be   improvements   in 
operational  capabiUty— the  Nimitz  class 
will  earn'  twice  as  much  aircraft  fuel  and 
50  percent  more  ammunition  than  the 
most  recently  constructed  attack  carrier, 
and.  in  addition,  its  nuclear  engineering 
plant  will  enable  it  to  cruise  at  top  speed 
almost   indefinitely.   And,   most   impor- 
tantly, there  will  be  improvements  per- 
mitting operation  of  the  most  advanced 
aircraft  which  Essex-class  carriers  can- 
not operate  today.  However,  even  as  we 
make  improvements  in  our  weapons,  so 


do  our  potential  enemies.  For  example, 
the  Soviets  have  flowTi  eight  new  models 
of  fighter  aircraft  over  the  past  8  years. 
Their  standard  fighter  of  today  compares 
favorably  with  the  Navy's  F-4  fighter. 
They  have  a  growing  and  increasingly 
capable  new  NavT  which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  technological  marvel,  con- 
sisting of  helicopter  carriers,  nuclear  and 
conventional  submarines,  and  missile 
armed  cruisers.  These  and  other  modem 
weapons  of  war,  coupled  with  policies 
which  permit  aggression  such  as  the  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia,  constitute  a 
tlii-eat  which  we  cannot  ignore  and  which 
detmands  the  best  in  military  prepared- 
ness on  our  part. 

Several  questions  relating  to  the  eCQ- 
ciency  of  the  carrier  weapons  system  are 
raised  in  the  amendment — questions  con- 
cerning backup  forces  for  carriers  on- 
the-line  and  the  proportion  of  tho  ship's 
airpower  needed  for  self  defense.  I  am 
sure    that    an    over-simplified    answer 
would  not  be  helpful,  since  any  meaning- 
ful reply  would  have  to  be  based  on  a 
description  of  the  military  situation  at 
the  moment.  The  Nav>-  reports  that  today 
our  carriers  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  devote 
about  5  percent  of  their  airpower  to  de- 
fense,  and  the  remainder  performs  in 
the  attack  role.  In  a  situation  where  there 
might  be  a  serious  threat  to  the  task 
force,  as  much  as  one-third  of  the  total 
aircraft  complement  might  be  so  assigned. 
The  military   pressure  at  the  moment, 
then,  really  determines  what  part  of  the 
carrier's  airpower  is  needed  for  defense. 
Likewise,  the  pressure  of  the  hour  must 
determine  what  part  of  the  entire  car- 
rier  forces   would    be   on-the-line,    and 
what  part  would  be  held  in  reserve.  Over 
a  long  period,  where  steady-state  deploy- 
ment of  our  forces  to  distant  stations 
under  limited  war  or  quasi-peace  condi- 
tions is  required,  it  is  most  eCacient  to 
keep  five  of  our  attack  carriers  deployed 
to  distant  waters,  while  the  others  op- 
erate near  the  U.S.  to  provide  for  ready 
reinforcements  if  necessan'.  proving  new 
equipment,  developing  new  tactics  and 
doctrines,  providing  for  fleet  training  and 
maintenance,    and    allowing    for    some 
time  in  their  home  ports.  Under  emer- 
gency conditions,  however,  all  of  tliose 
carriers  not  actually  in  overhaul — nor- 
mallv  not  more  than  one  or  two  in  over- 
haul—could be  dispatched  immediately 
where  needed.  In  World  War  n,  85  per- 
cent of  our  more  than  100  carriei-s  were  at 
sea. 

I  do  not  presume  by  these  brief  re- 
marks to  reply  to  the  sweeping  questions 
posed  bv  this  amendment.  I  believe,  none- 
theless, that  in  our  common  knowledge 
and  from  the  detailed  information  al- 
ready available  through  the  Department 
of  Defense,   we   can   conclude   that  we 
should  assure  the  future  of  the  aircraft 
carrier   as   a   weapons   system,   that  we 
should  not  defer  the  funds  for  CVANX 
69,  and  that  we  should  not  buiden  the 
Comptroller  GenerSH  \^ith  studying  this 
problem. 

We  must  maintain  the  flexible,  mobile, 
controllable,  effective  system  provided  by 
the  aircraft  carrier,  but  in  order  to  do 
so  we  must  replace  our  aging  Essex-class 


carriers  in  an  orderly,  logically  planned 
manner,  I  urge  Senators  now  to  join  me 
In  voting  against  this  amendment  and 
in  approving  the  remaining  funds  for  the 
second  Nimits-cl&ss  carrier — an  essential 
step  in  the  modernization  of  our  carrier 
forces. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Who 
Nieldstime? 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  3  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  a  vei-y 
capable  debater  and  is  very  fair  In  his 
presentation;  but,  in  his  questions  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  the  Sena- 
tor complained  more  or  less  that  the 
Senate  had  not  yet  made  uny  appreciable 
reduction  in  this  bill, 

I  want  tc  give  the  Senator  a  deferential 
reply.  The  amendments  involved  here, 
or  most  of  them,  have  gone  to  the  very- 
heart,  the  bone,  and  the  muscle  of  our 
military  program  for  the  1975  period. 
In  other  words,  they  are  attempting  to 
cut  out  the  very  cutting  edge  of  our 
weaponry  for  these  years,  in  advance 
when  we  do  not  know  what  the  situation 
will  be.  Tliat  is  a  quick  summary  of  why 
the  Senate,  in  its  deliberations,  has 
turned  down  these  amendments.  There 
are  other  reasons,  too. 

Mr.  President.  I  placed  In  the  Record 
earlv  In  the  debate  the  fact  that  the 
committee  Itself  cut  out  S971  million 
from  the  bill,  and  a  projection  of  what 
that  means  in  savings  over  a  period  of 
vears.  According  to  present  calculations 
"that  would  total  more  than  $46  billion. 
We  made  reductions  in  going  over  the 
bill.  That  Is  a  projected  cost  over  future 
vears. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
misimderstood.  My  comments  were  with 
respect  to  the  bill  reported  from  the 
committee  from  which  we  have  since 
deleted  only  S71  million. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  understand,  but  be- 
fore the  bill  arrived  here  it  had  been 
worked  on  in  other  ways.  It  started  out 
as  a  budget  of  $80  billion,  not  all  of  it 
in  tills  bill.  Reductions  had  aheady  been 
made  by  others.  For  instance,  Mr.  Laird 
announced   an   additional   reduction  of 
SI. 5  billion  and  specified  it.  and  he  said 
he  was  planning  to  announce  an  addi- 
tional  $1.5   billion;    that  so  far  as  the 
';pendina  and  the  future  impact  of  it. 
it  would  be  S5  to  S6  billion;  and  countinc 
the  future  part  also  it  may  wind  up  cut 
to  the  bone  with  around  S71  to  S72  billion 
for  the  entire  miliUry  budget. 

In  addition  to  that,  in  an  orderly  way 
next  vear  I  hope  we  can  make  some 
further  reductions.  I  know  the  Senator 
made  a  point  and  he  made  it  with  great 
sincerity.  However,  I  think  that  is  part 
of  the  answer. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   STENNIS.  If  I  hate  any  time  re- 
maining, I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator.  I  had  yielded  myself  3  minutes. 
Mr  President,  have  I  used  that  time? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bum- 
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DICK  lr\  the  chair) .  The  Senator  has  used 
that  time. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  such  time  as 
he  may  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
going  to  ask  the  Senator  just  a  few  ques- 
tions for  my  information  about  the  cost 
of  this  ship. 

I  was  visited  a  few  minutes  ago  in  my 
office  by  a  very  distinguished  delegation 
from  New  York.  They  visited  me  because 
of  my  membership  on  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  They  were  very  disturbed  about 
the  proposals  in  the  pending  tax  bill  re- 
lating to  charitable  deductions.  One  of 
these  men  said  that  he  is  the  president  of 
the  largest  group  of  purely  local  charita- 
ble organizations  in  the  United  States, 
which  collects  about  $25  million  a  year. 
This  money  supports  a  numijer  of  hospi- 
tals, and  the  group  makes  contributions 
to  one  hospital  which  he  said  is  the  prin- 
cipal hospitfU.in  one  of  the  ghetto  areas. 
He  gave  me,  a. very  appealing  account  of 
the  damaging  effect  of  the  tax  bill,  if  it 
alters  certain  provisions  with  regard  to 
depreciation  and  so  forth.  He  did  make 
an  impressive  presentation. 

Now,  to  come  to  the  item  we  are  dis- 
cussing— the  amendment  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  while  the  authorization 
contemplated  is  around  $500  million, 
nevertheless  if  this  ship  is  built,  when  it 
is  finally  equipped  and  is  part  of  the  car- 
rier task  force,  this  one  carrier  and  sup- 
porting ships  and  planes,  and  so  forth, 
the  Navy  estimates  the  cost  will  be  $1.8 
billion.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  over  a  period  of 
10  years,  let  us  say — they  should  last  that 
long  although  they  become  obsolete  very 
quickly — the  cost  of  maintaining  air- 
planes on  ships  of  this  character  is  sub- 
stantially greater  than  the  maintenance 
of  land-based  airplanes  of  similar  strik- 
ing power.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Unfortunately,  we  are  aware  of  classified 
data  developed  by  the  Systems  Analysis 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
which  shows  a  very  impressive  increase 
in  the  cost  for  sea-based  as  against  land- 
based  aircraft,  but  we  cannot  use  those 
figures. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  it  is  abso- 
lutely absurd  that  we  cannot  use  those 
figures.  To  deny  them  because  of  security 
Is  only  kidding  the  American  people.  How 
could  the  enemy  be  influenced  by  know- 
ing the  cost?  They  know  we  are  extrava- 
gant, improvident,  and  that  we  throw 
money  away.  This  is  ridiculous.  I  gravely 
protest  the  classification  of  costs  of  this 
kind  when  we  are  dealing  in  both  Houses 
with  appropriations.  The  one  remaining 
power  of  Congress  is  the  power  over  the 
purse,  and  it  is  being  eroded  rapidly.  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  accept  a  policy  which 
classifies  costs  of  a  weapon  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  This,  of  course,  is  part 
of  the  imevenness  of  the  struggle.  I  know, 
for  a  fact,  that  certain  recommendations 
have  been  made  by  that  same  branch 


about  reducing  the  number  of  attack 
carriers  but  I  cannot  use  them. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  in 
possession  of  classified  information  about 
the  ways  in  which  the  carrier  has  been 
used,  the  so-called  military  cost.  The 
Senator  has  seen  that  list.  Is  it  the  im- 
pression of  the  Senator  that  the  list  is 
classified  to  keep  the  enemy  from  having 
essential  information  or  is.  it  likely  the 
Na\'y  is  more  concerned  about  political 
embarrassment  ? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  only  reason  I 
can  think  of  is  that  classification  insu- 
lates the  administration  from  Congress 
so  it  cannot  take  intelligent  and  informed 
action  with  regard  to  the  defense  budget. 
That  is  the  only  reason  I  can  see  for  the 
classification. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  have 
any  knowledge  as  to  why  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  airplanes  should  be 
classified? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  the  first  place,  the 
infonnation  is  available  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. There  is  no  question  about 
that.  Relating  to  some  of  these  matters, 
it  would  be  telling  the  adversary  everj'- 
thing  we  have.  Those  that  are  mogt  fa- 
miliar with  this  matter  can  point  out 
good  reasons  why  it  is  not  desirable  to 
tell  the  price,  the  nimibers.  and  total  cost. 
It  is  good  sound  logic,  and  there  is  a 
reason  for  it.  By  that,  I  mean  told 
publicly. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  cannot  see  the 
slightest  reason. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  does  not 
see  it.  It  is  there. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  are  not  talking 
about  how  many  we  have.  We  are  talking 
about  what  it  costs  to  maintain  this  car- 
rier the  Navy  is  asking  for.  with  its  ships. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  We  have  the  operating 
cost.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
that.  What  we  do  not  have  and  what  will 
not  be  shown  to  us.  and  what  they  refuse 
to  show  me.  is  the  July  25.  1969,  memo- 
randum in  which  the  Systems  Analysis 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
made  a  calculation  which  shows  the  cost 
of  sea-based  air  as  against  a  wing  of 
land-based  air  is  incredibly  higher.  That 
infoi-mation  we  have  not  been  shown, 
and  they  refuse  to  show  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  see  no  good  reason 
why  it  is  not  shown  to  Senators.  It 
should  be  a  matter  of  public  informa- 
tion. The  public  pays  the  taxes.  They  pay 
for  these  ships,  and  they  should  be  en- 
titled to  know  how  they  are  used  and 
what  they  cost.  I  reject  their  reasons  for 
classifying  this  kind  of  material.  In  fact, 
the  Defense  Department  classifies  all 
kinds  of  materials  solely  to  protect  it- 
self from  criticism. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  agree. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Not  only  in  this  field 
but  in  other  fields  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  security  of  our  country. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  had  yielded  to  the 
Senator  on  my  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  yield  to  the 


Senator  from  Mississippi  if  he  wishes  to 
be  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  I  merely  ask  the 
Senator  to  yldd  to  this  extent. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  referred 
to  what  he  called  a  study  by  Systems 
Analysis  of  a  great  many  grave,  critical 
situations,  possibilities,  and  alternatives, 
and  ever>-thing  that  goes  with  trying  to 
find  the  best  answer.  That  cannot  be 
spread  out  before  our  adversaries  by  men 
held  in  responsible  positions  as  they  are. 
After  all  these  yeai-s,  I  get  impatient,  too. 
at  times,  about  classified  matter,  but  I 
find  good  and  solid  reason  for  most  all 
of  it.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Incidentally,  while 
I  have  the  Senator's  attention,  has  he 
made  up  his  mind  about  the  amend- 
ment I  have  with  regard  to  reports  orig- 
inating from  outside  the  Department, 
particularly  in  the  so-called  think  tanks, 
such  as  the  Hudson  Institute,  and 
whether  they  should  not  be  made  avail- 
able, for  example,  to  the  Senate? 

I  have  an  amendment  which  we  dis- 
cussed before  the  recess.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  said  he  would  give 
me  an  answer  today  as  to  whether  he 
will  accept  my  amendment.  I  would 
ver>-  much  like  to  have  the  amendment 
adopted.  When  the  Congress  pays  for  a 
report  from  the  Hudson  Institute,  for 
example,  we  ought  to  have  it  made 
available.  What  they  have  done  in  the 
past  is  if  they  like  it.  it  is  published,  and 
if  they  do  not  like  it,  then  it  is  classified 
so  that  we  cannot  see  it.  When  we  pay 
for  it  from  public  funds,  and  a  report  is 
made  by  an  agency  outside  the  Govern- 
ment, it  should  be  made  available  to 
Congress  and  the  public. 

Has  the  Senator  agreed  to  accept 
that?  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  point  out  that 
this  is  a  very  serious  bill  now  before  the 
Senate.  If  the  Senator  was  handling  a 
bill  of  this  import  in  his  committee  and 
I  jumped  in  during  the  closing  hours  of 
debate  and  asked  him  something  about 
a  remote  and  far-fetched  matter.  I  think 
I  would  think  I  was  ver>'  much  out  of 
order. 

I  do  have  an  answer  for  the  Senator, 
but  I  declare  that  it  has  no  relevancy, 
as  I  see  it.  to  this  debate.  We  will  get  to 
that  in  time.  I  was  taught  that  every  tub 
should  stand  on  its  own  bottom. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  knows 
that  we  discussed  It  at  an  earlier  meet- 
ing. I  offered  the  amendment,  and  he 
asked  me  not  to  press  it  imtil  he  could 
communicate  with  the  Department  of 
Defense.  As  a  .natter  of  fact,  prior  to 
that  time,  before  we  recessed  in  early 
August.  I  raised  the  matter.  This  is  the 
third  time.  I  raise  it  at  this  time  only 
because  the  Senator  is  now  in  the  Cham- 
ber £ind  I  have  his  attention.  I  was  afraid 
he  would  leave  the  Chamber  and  I  would 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  ask  him. 
That  is  the  only  reason  I  ask  him  now. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  have  a  proposal 
to  make,  which  will  test  him  out.  to  see 
whether  h*  wants  to  make  this  thing 
apply.  I  am  going  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  his  amendment,  and  will  do  so 
in  due  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  AU  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  point  out 
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something  in  Admiral  Moorer's  speech, 
to  the  effect  that  since  1946.  he  says 
that  in  more  than  50 — actually,  he  enu- 
merates 73 

Mr.  MONDALO.  He  says,  "50  wars  or 
near  wars"  in  which  a  carrier  was  en- 
gaged which  was  not  lost  or  damaged 
through  hostile  action. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right— in 
50  v.'ars  or  near  wars,  no  carrier  which 
engaged  in  them  was  lost  or  damaged. 
This  makes  a  great  news  stor>'.  Here 
there  have  been  50  wars  or  near  wars  and 
the  carrier  has  gone  out  with  flags  flying 
and  not  one  has  been  sunk — not  a  one, 
and  this  shows  their  invulnerability. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Or  damaged. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  they  have  not 
even  been  damaged.  This  is  Admiral 
Moorer.  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
who  makes  this  serious  statement.  I  as- 
sume it  is  made  seriously.  He  did  not  say 
he  was  talking  facetiously  or  jokingly. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
wars  in  which  the  aircraft  carrier  has 
made  such  a  great  impression  and  has 
come  through  such  terrific  exposure  of 
itself. 

One  that  struck  my  mind  in  particu- 
lar was  in  Laos  in  1963.  "Alert — provided 
presence."  I  suppose  the  admiral  does 
not  know  that  Laos  is  200  or  300  miles 
from  the  ocean.  Laos  is  not  located  near 
any  ocean.  I  remember  years  ago,  when 
President  Eisenhower  was  asked  to  In- 
tervene in  Laos,  we  had  a  meeting  at 
the  White  House,  and  one  of  the  reasons 
we  did  not  intervene,  among  others — 
there  were  better  reasons— was  that 
there  was  no  way  to  approach  Laos,  and 
no  good  airbase  there. 

Here  is  an  occasion  when  an  aircraft 
carrier  was  alerted  many  miles  away  from 
Laos.  This  was  alleged  to  be  a  war  or  a 
near  war.  But  it  was  coimted  as  bji  ex- 
ample of  the  invulnerability  of  an  air- 
craft carrier. 

Another  was  the  Jordan  crisis  in 
1963 — "Alert — provided  presence — sur- 
face patrol."  I  think  that  Jordan  is  a 
considerable  distance  away  from  the  sea. 
I  do  not  think  it  adjoins  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  do  not  know  that  any 
carriers  were  sunk  in  that  war. 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  They  were  not  sunk. 
But,  of  course,  they  could  not  do  any- 
thing. This  is  one  of  the  biggest  fraudu- 
lent statements  I  have  ever  seen.  It  pre- 
tends that  carriers  have  been  engaged  in 
50  wars  or  near  wars  and  that  they  have 
demonstrated  invulnerability  because 
they  were  not  harmed  or  sunk. 

Then  there  is  the  Haitian  disorder.  The 
great  coxmtry  of  Haiti.  The  carrier  braved 
the  power  of  Duvalier  and  came  out  of  it 
unscathed.  Just  think  of  it.  Just  imagine. 
How  wonderful  that  is.  that  a  carrier  can 
brave  Duvalier,  who  uses  pompoms  down 
there  and  Bowie  knives. 

Here  is  the  poor,  little  Dominican  Re- 
public which  the  admiral  cites  as  an  ex- 
ample of  our  being  involved  in  combat 
operations — one  of  the  most  disgraceful 
operations  we  ever  engaged  in.  But  this 
great,  little,  Dominican  Republic — im- 
agine how  wonderful  and  powerful  we 
must  be  to  have  such  great  aircraft  car- 


riers as  to  overcome  the  Dominican  Re- 
pubUc.  The  admiral's  letter  mentions  the 
Dominican  Republic  two  or  three  times. 
The  carriers  apparently  sailed  by  there 
and  put  in  an  appearance  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  This  was  given  as  another 
example  of  the  reliability  and  strength 
of  an  aircraft  carrier. 

He  mentions  a  number  of  other  in- 
cidents. This  is  part  of  a  so-called  con- 
fidential statement  which  is  utterly 
ridiculous.  It  is  absolutely  absurd,  that 
this  kind  of  material  should  be  called 
confidential. 

He  mentions  the  Zanzibar  riots.  It  says, 
■Alert."  Here,  apparently,  he  meant  we 
must  have  participated  in  a  war  or  a 
near  war  so  that  a  ship  was  alerted.  I 
do  not  know  that  the  ship  was  even  in 
Zanzibar.  Maybe  the  alert  took  place  in 
the  carrier's  berth  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  I 
reckon.  I  Laughter.] 

Mr.  MONDALE.  In  four  of  the  48  wars 
he  cites,  the  carrier  was  not  even  there. 
It  had  been  alerted  and  was  somewhere 
else,  but  it  nevertheless  survived. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes,  survived. 
I  Laughter.] 

What  I  object  to  is  that  this  important 
oflficer — the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations — 
.should  make  such  an  i.rgtiment  In  pub- 
lic. He  was  speaking  in  public.  He  was 
expecting  the  public  and  the  Senate  to 
be  fooled  by  this.  This  is  a  form  of  con- 
tempt for  the  intelligence  of  both  the 
public  and  the  Senate  with  which  I 
seriously  disagree. 

This  letter  of  Admiral  Moorer  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  a  verj-  serious 
letter  and  I  note  it  is  not  classified  when 
the  attachments  are  removed. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

Chief  op  Naval  Operations, 

September  6.1969. 
Hon.  Walter  F  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  As  requested  by 
your  telegram  of  September  2nd.  I  am  en- 
closing a  list  of  the  "wars  or  near-wars"  to 
which  I  made  reference  during  my  VFW  Con- 
vention address  last  month.  The  events 
marked  with  asterisks  ( • )  are  those  where 
an  attack  aircraft  carrier  force  was  either  on- 
scene  or  alerted  for  the  purpose  of  deploying 
to  the  general  crisis  area. 

You  will  note  that  the  classification  of  this 
tabulation  must  remain  confidential  inas- 
much as  the  degree  and  or  nature  of  U.S. 
military  operations,  In  some  Instances,  have 
not  been  disclosed. 

I  trust  this  will  assist  you  and  I  am  pleased 
to  be  of  service  In  forwarding  these  examples 
of  tr.S.  Navy  responsiveness  to  the  National 
will  and  purpose. 
Sincerely, 

T.  H.  Moorer. 
Admiral,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  purport  of  all  of  these  remarks 
was  that  these  carriers  are  a  reliable 
and  necessary  forward  base  which  can- 
not be  siuik. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
In  one  of  his  remarks  at  a  previous 
meeting  stated  his  view  of  how  \-ulner- 
able  they  are.  how  easy  it  would  be  to 
mortally  wound  these  carriers  with  mod- 
em air-to-sea  or  surface  missiles  aimed 
at  a  target  as  large  and  as  slow  moving, 
generally  speaking,  as  an  aircraft  carrier. 

I  do  hope  the  Senate  will  not  continue 


this  extraordinary  extravagance  of  build- 
ing up  these  ships,  which  not  only  have 
this  enormous  capital  cost,  but  enormous 
continuing  costs  for  their  maintenance. 

Mr.  ET  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Since  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  has  men- 
tioned the  cost  not  only  of  the  ships  but 
of  the  pay  and  the  crews  that  are  nec- 
essary to  operate  them.  I  point  out  that 
we  have  16,  and  in  order  to  operate  those 
16  ships,  it  costs  the  taxpayers  each  year 
$1,510  billion.  The  number  of  personnel 
on  those  ships  is  70,977. 

The  Enterprise,  the  atomic  energy- 
lowered  ship,  built  in  1961,  requires  a 
crew  of  5.499  to  operate,  and  the  annual 
expense  is  $115  million. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  stated 
these  ships  have  been  sent  to  ports.  I 
presume,  merely  to  exhibit  our  might, 
nothing  else,  because  their  guns  were 
never  fired  nor  their  planes  flown,  except 
probably  for  maneuvers.  It  is  said  they 
were  sent  there  merely  to  exhibit  our 
strength  and  as  a  deterrent  to  an  attack 
that  may  involve  us.  What  a  thin  excuse. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  ship  we 
are  now  building  is  supposed  to  cost  $510 
million. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  bare  ship. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  bare  ship. 

Since  the  keel  on  the  first  Nimitz  car- 
rier now  being  constructed  was  laid,  the 
cost  has  increased  by  27 '2  percent.  If  the 
same  percentage  increase  were  applied 
to  the  ship  proposed  to  be  built,  that  ship 
will  not  co6t  $510  million,  but  over  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars.  "That  is  the 
estimate.  No  firm  bid  has  been  attained 
for  its  construction  and  I  would  not  be 
surprised  that  the  final  cost  of  the  car- 
rier, without  the  planes,  may  be  as  much 
as  $800  million 

In  addition,  the  planes  necessary  to  be 
used  on  this  ship  will  cost  between  $500 
and  $600  million.  The  c<Mnplement  of 
crewmembers  will  be  in  excess  of  5,500. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  There  are  some  other 
factors  in  addition  to  the  carrier  and  its 
crew  and  the  planes,  because  to  comple- 
ment the  carrier,  destroyers  and  tenders 
and  protection  ships  will  be  required. 

In  addition,  for  each  wing  on  line,  they 
must  have  three  attack  carrier  forces, 
not  one.  because  they  are  rotated.  So  the 
cost  of  the  attack  canier  is  calculated  at 
about  $1.8  billion  times  three,  to  get  a 
single  wing  on  the  line. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would  like  to  place 
in  the  Record  a  table  sho'wing  the  cost 
of  operating  each  of  the  carrier  ships  now 
in  service. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  capital  cost? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  the  cost  of  the 
operation  of  each  ship  and  the  number 
of  personnel  necessarj'  to  senlce  each 
ship. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  table  I  am  reading  from. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb, 
as  follows: 
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ATTACK  AIRCRAFT  CARRIERS 


Nyoibar  ind  umt 


Ctptbility  to 
Dtt*    oparitc  an 
eamaksioiMd    modern  atfcratt 


Capability  It 
tpartta  F-U 
•iicnit  Tetaiemr 


EstimaM 

annyal 


(milUem) 


CVA-14,  Ticandaroiai 

CVA-19.  HaneaeH 

CVA-31,  Bon  Homma  Rickard. 

OVA- 34,  Omhany. 

CVA-41,  Midway* 

CVA-42,  Roosavalt 

CVA-43,  Coril  Sea 

CVA-59,  Fermtai 

CVA-M,  Safatoia 

CVA-«l,Rang« 

CVA-C2.  iRdapaiidMe* 

CVA-63,  Kitty  Hawfc 

CVA-«4,  Conjtellafion 

CVAN-65,  Enterpfisa 

CVA-fi*.  America 

CVAH7, 


1944 
1944 
1944 
♦  1950 
194S 
1945  . 
1947 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1959 
1961 
1961 
1961 
1965 
1968 


No 

No 

No 

No 

All  but  RA-SC. 

do 

do 

Yas 

y«s 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes.„ 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


Ho. 
No. 


res., 
fes.. 
tas.. 
fes.. 


3,625 

JS2.7 

3,625 

62.7 

3,625 

62.7 

3,625 

62.7 

3,417 

85.4 

3,417 

95.4 

4,474 

102.3 

4,94« 

106.9 

4,948 

106.9 

4,948 

106.9 

4,948 

106.9 

4,952 

106  4 

5,022 

108.4 

5,499 

115.0 

4,952 

108.4 

4,952 

108,4 

Total. 


70,977 


i,5iai 


>  To  bacoiM  a  CVA  (ASW  carrier)  wkMi  tke  "Midway"  joins  the  tleet  I*  fiscal  197^ 
sCMStractloii  itoMMd  tor  about  5  years  following  World  War  II. 

>  Now  undargoint  ^202.3  mIMion  conversion.  To  rejcin  the  fleet  during  fiscal  1970. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator another  question  about  that?  What 
he  Is  giving' lis  is  the  actual  out-of-pocJcet 
unmift]  co6l~6f  maintenance.  That  does 
not  include  the  interest  on  the  money  and 
the  investment  in  those  ships. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rcct 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  there  are  16, 
there  would  be  an  approximate  capital 
cost  of  $35  billion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  not  able  to 
supply  at  this  time  the  exact  cost. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  With  task  forces. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  sure  it  would  be, 
if  the  task  forces  are  added. 

Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  Taking  the  interest 
on  that  investment,  in  addition  to  that 
$1.5  billion,  if  we  did  as  they  do  in  any 
other  business,  we  would  figure  the  inter- 
est the  taxpayers  are  paying  on  the 
capital  investment,  which  I  expect  would 
nm  another  $1  billion  a  year,  if  we  really 
want  to  try  to  ascertain,  as  is  done  in 
any  other  (H)erati<m  in  private  business, 
what  the  cost  of  that  operation  is.  I  am 
afraid  we  have  gotten  so  accustomed  to 
it  in  the  military  that  we  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  the  cost. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  point  out  that  the 
table  merely  shows  first,  the  cost  of  ordi- 
nary maintenance  and  operation  which 
includes  the  pay  to  crewmembers  and 
the  number  of  crewmembers  on  each 
carrier.  If  repairs  are  to  be  made, 
that  Is  an  additional  cost.  One  of  those 
ships  is  supposed  to  be  converted  to  an 
attack  ship  and  it  will  cost  $202  million. 
I  am  informed.  The  cost  of  conversion  is 
almost  as  much  as  the  cost  of  the  ship 
when  it  was  originally  built  in  the  1940's. 

It  was  stated  a  while  ago  that  such  car- 
riers act  as  a  deterrence.  I  say  that  our 
missiles  act  as  the  deterrence,  not  these 
flattops. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
we  are  living  in  a  nuclear  missile  age 
and  if  ever  a  war  breaks  out  between  us 
and  our  chief  adversary,  Russia,  car- 
riers will  be  of  no  use  to  us.  As  I  see  the 
picture  we  are  merely  preparing  for  con- 
ventional brush  fire  wars.  We  are  still 
pursuing  our  old  policy  of  supporting 
militarily  all  of  the  free  world  countries 
so  as  to  protect  ourselves  from  the  Rus- 
sians. I  am  quite  certain  that  the  so- 
called  free  world  countries  will  continue 


to  rely  upon  us  and  do  httle  or  nothing 
to  prepare  for  their  own  defense. 


ISOLATIONISM  REVISITED 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Prof. 
Thomas  G.  Paterson  has  written  a  very 
perceptive  article  in  the  Nation  on  the 
subject  of  "Isolationism  Revisited"  which 
I  believe  will  be  of  interest  to  Members 
of  this  body. 

I  ask  uiianimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Pecord  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  NaUon.  Sept.  1,   1969] 

laOUMlONISK  Revistteo 

(By  Thomas  G.  Paterson) 

In  his  June  speech  at  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy, President  Nixon  branded  critics  of  his 
military  and  foreign  policies  "new  isolatlon- 
IstE."  and  suggested  that  they  were  turning 
their  backs  on  the  world.  A  few  we«lC8  be- 
fore leaving  oJIIce,  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Ru£k  had  slmUarly  warned  Americans  away 
from  a  return  to  "Isolationism."  The  John- 
son administration  had  occasionally  labeled 
as  "Isolationist"  those  foreign  policy  dissi- 
dents who  asked  for  limited  American  com- 
mitments abroad  and  a  retrenchment  from 
empire.  It  Is  a  label  meant  to  discredit.  It 
conjures  up  the  specter  of  the  1930s,  when 
the  United  States  allegedly  shirked  inter- 
national responsibility  and  thus  unleashed 
mad  dictators  and  Japanese  Imperialists.  The 
label  further  summons  the  memory  of  Amer- 
ica's rise  to  world  eminence  after  World  War 
U,  throwing  off  its  Isolationism  and  assum- 
ing Its  rightful  first  rank  In  world  affairs. 
Today,  then,  "isolationism"  is  a  pejorative 
term  connoting  weakness,  appeasement,  sur- 
render, mindless  idealism  and  a  retreat  from 
the  obligations  of  international  leadership. 

Scholars  have  also  dealt  critically  with  the 
noninterventlonists  of  the  1930s,  In  part  be- 
cause most  historians  and  political  scientists 
today  endorse  Internationalism  and  what 
they  might  call  nonlmperlallst  intervention. 
Historians  have  complained  that  the  isola- 
tionists Ignored  the  threat  of  totalitarianisin. 
helped  bring  on  World  War  II,  left  the  United 
States  militarily  unprepared,  even  courted 
fascism,  and  In  general  nurtured  a  wrong- 
headedness  which  restrained  America  from 
Influencing  international  events.  Prof.  Sellg 
Adler  has  written  that  the  "Congressional 
isolationists,  so  anxious  to  keep  out  of  war, 
actually  helped  Invite  a  foreign  catastrophe 
of  such  immense  proportions  that  no  nation 


could  have  escaped  its  consequences."  The 
eminent  diplomatic  historian  Dexter  Perkins 
has  concluded  that  "time  has  placed  their 
argtiments  in  perspective,  revealing  that  they 
were  largely  unsound." 

But  the  Isolationist  movement  was  notably 
diverse.  Nazis,  CkMnmunists,  paclflsts,  defeat- 
ists like  Charles  Lindbergh,  "fortress  Amer- 
ica" types  like  Herbert  Hoover.  anti-Semites 
like  Father  Charles  E.  CoughUn,  liberal  re- 
formers, thoughtful  intellectuals — all  ad- 
hered to  It  at  one  time  or  another.  Because 
the  Isolationist  America  First  Committee 
housed  some  uDprogressive  businessmen  and 
because  many  isolationists,  especially  late  in 
the  1930s,  were  oppoeed  to  the  New  Deal, 
isolationism  has  often  been  linked  to  con- 
servatism, or  at  the  extreme,  with  self-serv- 
ing American  projjonents  of  German  totali- 
tarianism. 

Historians  have  thus  accurately  found 
Isolationists  whom  we  cannot  admire.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  Isolationist  Ludlow  Amend- 
ment, which  would  have  required  a  public 
referendum  on  aU  war  decisions,  was  ill- 
advised.  The  isolationists  sometimes  Imagined 
war  plots  and  conspiracies.  The  isolationist  or 
"revisionist"  histories  of  World  War  I  written 
by  men  like  Charles  Beard  and  Charl<>s 
Tanslll  have  been  less  than  scholarly  and 
too  polemical.  Above  all  else,  the  isolationists 
were  wrong  in  the  1930s  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  could  avoid  any  involvement  in 
the  developing  crises  in  Europe  through  the 
Neutrality  ActB,  which  prohibited  America 
from  punishing  the  aggressor.  Their  formula 
for  American  foreign  policy  did  not  St  the 
diplomacy  of  the  depression  thirties. 

What  scholars  and  politicians  alike  have 
obscured,  however.  Is  the  long-term  and  con- 
structive isolationist  criticism  of  many  facets 
of  American  foreign  policy.  Even  in  their 
failure  the  isolationists  left  an  intelligent 
critique  from  which  we  can  profit  today. 
Those  isolationists  who  were  domestic  liberal 
reformers  especially  deserve  attention,  for 
their  assessment  of  foreign  pwllcy  was  the 
beet  articulated,  the  least  rigid,  and  the  most 
meaningful  for  the  1960s  and  the  1970s.  Con- 
servative isolationists  did  not  dominate 
Isolationism;,  and  Prof.  Manfred  Jonas,  in  his 
excellent  study  of  Isolationism,  has  suggested 
that  the  historical  treatznent  cxt  the  subject 
has  been  somewhat  unbalanced  and  Inac- 
curate: "To  regard  isolationism  as  pure 
obstructionism  ...  is  unfruitful  and  mis- 
leading." Such  men  sis  Sen.  Gerald  P.  Nye, 
Norman  Thomas.  Charles  Beard,  John  Bas- 
sett  Moore  and  Sen.  William  Borah  "did  not 
approach  American  foreign  policy  from  a 
purely  negative  and  obstructionist  view- 
point." Isolationism  "was  the  considered 
response  to  foreign  and  domestic  develop- 
ments of  a  large,  responsible,  and  respectable 
segment  of  the  American  people." 

Indeed,  unlike  today,  the  term  "Isolation- 
ist" was  not  B  label  of  reproach,  and  was 
respectably  worn  by  many  leading  Americans, 
including  perhaps  even  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  for  a  time.  Isolationism  did  not 
mean  isolation.  Most  isolationists  desired 
foreign  trade,  continued  immigration  and 
cultural  exchanges,  and  diplomatic  inter- 
course with  other  nations.  Senator  Borah,  for 
example,  favored  international  action  to  pro- 
mote disarmament  and  in  1933  led  the  flght 
for  American  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Nor  was  isolationism  the  phenomenon  of 
one  region,  one  political  party,  one  ethnic 
group,  or  one  socioeconomic  rank.  It  was 
national,  and  had  three  basic  strains  of 
thought  which  attempted  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, isolation  from  what? 

The  first  strain  was  a  profound  abhorrence 
of  war.  a  fear  of  war  and  militarism.  Isola- 
tionists disliked  not  only  the  bloodshed  of 
war  and  the  utter  waste  of  total  mobilization 
but  also  the  detrimental  effects  of  war  on 
domestic  reform  and  civil  liberties.  The  sec- 
ond ingredient  of  Isolationism  was  noninter- 
vention— that  the  United  States  should  avoid 
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Interference  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations, 
should  be  selective  in  its  foreign  involvemwit, 
and  disengage  irom  empire.  The  third  strain 
was  unilateralism  or  independence.  That  is. 
the  United  States  should  preserve  Its  freedom 
of  choice  In  foreign  relations  by  avoiding 
binding  and  restrictive  alliances  or  commit- 
ments. 

With  these  three  core  ideas,  the  isolation- 
ists dissected,  studied  and  influenced  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  in  ihe  1930s.  Their  as- 
sessment showed  them  to  be  aware  of  some 
of  the  realities  of  world  power  politics  and 
capable  of  compromise  We  must  credit  many 
of  them,  too,  with  changing  their  minds  in 
the  last  few  years  before  American  entry  into 
World  War  II.  Most  important,  the  three 
ideas  of  freedom  of  action,  nonintervention 
and  abhorrence  of  war  have  a  potent  rele- 
vance for  our  views  of  American  foreign 
relations  today.  Thus  we  should  take  another 
look  at  Isolationism  in  the  1930s. 

The  isolationists  were  intense  in  their  fear 
of  war.  The  National  Farmers  Union  in  1936 
argued  that  "war  is  an  utter  negation  of 
civilization.  It  is  a  relic  of  barbarism,  regi- 
menting mankind  In  organized  murder,  star- 
vation, disease,  and  destruction.  It  is  incom- 
patible with  every  moral  and  Christian 
teaching."  Writing  in  1937,  Congressman 
Louis  Ludlow  declared  that  the  "science  of 
slaughter  has  advanced  with  vast  strides 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  .  .  .  The  art  of 
killing  people  en  masse  and  maiming  and 
wrecking  human  bodies  has  been  perfected 
until  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  next 
large-scale  war  being  anything  less  than  a 
vast  carnival  of  death.  .  .  ." 

Many  isolationists  believed  that  the  United 
States  had  been  drawn  unnecessarily  into 
World  War  I,  that  civil  liberties  had  been 
blatantly  curtailed  at  home,  and  that  In 
general  the  war  was  not  the  noble  crusade 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  said  it  was.  Os- 
wald Garrison  Villard  summed  up  the  Iso- 
lationist memory  of  World  War  I  when  he 
wrote  in  1935  that  "you  cannot  advance  the 
welfare  of  the  world  by  wholesale  slaughter." 

Every  nation  needs  its  Internal  critics — 
especially  those  countries  which  have  had  a 
long  record  of  war  and  foreign  interventions. 
The  isolationists  of  the  19308  accepted  meas- 
ured appropriations  for  national  defense,  but 
they  tried  to  twinge  the  American  conscience 
to  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  futility  of 
military  escalation.  At  times  their  thinking 
was  wishful,  and  their  Ideas  inapplicable  to 
the  trend  of  international  affairs.  But  as 
Norman  A.  Zucker,  biographer  of  George 
Norris  put  It:  "If,  like  Isaiah,  he  longed 
for  a  civilization  in  which  nation  no  longer 
warred  against  nation  ...  he  held  a  vision 
worth  dreaming."  And  F*rof.  Arthur  Ekrlch. 
Jr..  recently  observed:  "As  some  of  the  iso- 
lationists of  the  1930s  warned,  the  pursuit 
of  power  may  seduce  and  corrupt  even  the 
most  liberal  and  Idealistic  of  statesmen  and 
nations." 

Isolationists  with  a  commitment  to  re- 
form were  part  of  a  tradition  of  opposition 
to  intervention  and  war  in  favor  of  atten- 
tion to  domestic  priorities.  The  antl-lmperl- 
allsts  of  the  1890s  and  the  opponents  of  war 
In  1917-18  preceded  them.  The  moderate 
Socialist  leader  Normeoi  Thomas  asked  the 
question  which  troubled  some  Americans 
after  World  War  I:  "If  we  go  into  the  [sec- 
ond) war,  what  will  happen  to  the  things 
we  prize?  What  will  happen  to  decency  and 
tolerance,  to  morality  and  culture,  to  de- 
mocracy and  civil  liberty  . .  .?"  Thomtis  agreed 
with  Charles  Beard  and  several  Congressmen 
who  suggested  that  America  put  its  own 
house  in  order,  to  stand  as  an  example  to 
the  world  of  social  progress.  Only  a  viable 
social  democracy  could  combat  the  evils  of 
fascism.  Senator  Nye  called  for  "correcting 
our  own  Ills  .  .  .  saving  our  own  democracy 
rather  than  soliciting  the  trouble  to  come 
from  any  move  to  police  and  doctor  the 
world." 


Liberal  isolationists  emphasized  the  social 
problems  created  by  the  depression,  and  en- 
visioned the  death  of  the  New  Deal  and  a 
denial  of  civil  liberties.  William  Henry  Cham- 
berlln  argued  that  war  would  bring  ■univer- 
sal regimentation,  hysterical  Intolerance,  and 
physical  and  intellectual  goose-stepping." 
The  most  p>esslmlstlc  of  all,  perhaps,  was 
Stuart  Chase,  who  saw  "the  liquidation  of 
political  democracy,  of  Congress,  the  Supreme 
Court,  private  enterprise,  the  banks,  free 
press  and  free  speech:  the  persecution  of 
German-Americans  and  Irish-Americans, 
witch  hunts,  forced  labor,  fixed  prices,  ration- 
ing, astronomical  debts,  and  the  rest."  Al- 
though Chase's  forecast  was  obviously  exag- 
gerated, it  Is  clear  In  20th-century  American 
history  that  war  and  Intervention  help  to 
undermine  domestic  reform  movements  and 
create  an  atmosphere  for  the  abridgement 
of  civil  liberties. 

The  isolationists  could  remember  World 
War  I  very  well.  As  Prof.  William  Shannon 
recently  wTote:  "No  other  American  President 
ever  left  office  with  as  poor  a  clvil-Ubertles 
record  as  Woodrow  Wilson."  Norman  Thomas 
remarked  in  1938  that  "the  last  war  almost 
cost  America  what  liberty  she  had."  Then, 
too,  the  isolationists  were  experiencing  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  of  Martin 
Dies,  who  condemned  people  for  their  ideas 
rather  than  for  their  actions.  Nye.  opposing 
conformity  of  thought,  reminded  Americans 
that  there  was  a  distinction  between  "unity" 
and  "disloyalty." 

The  record  of  World  War  II  demonstrated 
that  the  isolationist  alarm  was  well  founded. 
The  removal  of  Jap>anese-Amerlcan  citizens 
to  concentration  camps  in  the  deserts  and 
swamjjs  of  America  marred  an  otherwise  fair 
Roosevelt  record.  The  Injustice,  however,  is 
too  obvious  and  damaging  for  tis  to  dismiss 
this  episode  as  an  aberration.  And  we  should 
remember  that  World  War  II  was  followed 
by  a  Red  scare  initiated  by  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration's loyalty  program  and  carried 
forth  by  Joseph  McCarthy.  Today  the  eternal 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  runs  the  FBI.  the  CIA  func- 
tions as  an  almost  independent  and  tincon- 
troUed  agency,  the  draft  is  used  as  a  punish- 
ment. Thomas  Dewey  talks  about  abolishing 
the  Fifth  Amendment,  the  Attorney  General 
supports  wire  tapping,  war  protesters  are  in- 
dicted for  conspiracy.  41  per  cent  of  the 
budget  goes  to  the  military  and  the  cry  is 
forvlaw  and  order  at  any  cost.  It  behooves 
\Ls  to  read  more  closely  what  the  isolationists 
said  about  the  Impact  of  war  upon  domestic 
America. 

Believing  in  nonintervention,  many  isola- 
tionists catalogued  the  long  history  of  Amer- 
ican armed  and  subtle  intervention  in  Latin 
America.  In  1930.  the  United  States  had 
troops  in  Nicaragua  and  Haiti,  and  held  pro- 
tectorates over  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Cuba  and  Panama.  The  antl-lmperlallst  iso- 
lationists questioned  official  Washington's 
assertion  that  the  United  States  was  backing 
•democracy"  in  Latin  America.  At  least 
twelve  of  the  twenty  Latin  American  nations 
were  ruled  in  1938  by  dictators  supported  by 
Washington.  "It  would  seem."  concluded 
Beard,  "that  the  rhetoric  of  democratic  soli- 
darity In  this  hemisphere  does  not  get  very 
far  below  the  surface  of  things."  Nye  con- 
demned the  intervention  of  the  Marines  In 
Nicaragua  in  1927  and  their  presence  there 
tmtU  1933  "to  crucify  a  people  .  .  .  merely  be- 
cause Americans  have  gone  there  with  dollars 
to  Invest  and  we  have  made  it  our  p>ollcy  to 
give  whatever  protection  Is  possible  to  those 
dollars."  Others  complained  that  the  Good 
Neighbor  Policy  was  window  dressing. 

Isolationists  also  opposed  unlimited  arms 
sales  abroad.  Prof.  John  Wlltz,  who  has 
studied  the  Isolatlonalist  Congressional  in- 
vestigating committee  headed  by  Nye,  noted 
that  the  committee  "proved  .  .  .  that  most 
munitions  sales  to  Latin  America.  China,  and 
the  Near  East  depended  upon  bribery.  .  .  . 


It  established  that  munitions  Arms  some- 
times played  one  belligerent  off  against  an- 
other. .  .  .  The  Committee  exhibited  docu- 
ments which  shocked  many  Americans  into 
the  realization  that  there  was  a  difference 
between  selling  Instruments  of  human  de- 
struction and  selling  sewing  machines  and 
automobiles."  With  the  encouragement  of 
isolationists.  Roosevelt  banned  all  arms  ship- 
ments to  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  in  the  Chaco 
war.  The  isolationists  may  also  have  stimu- 
lated the  partial  American  retrenchment 
from  Latin  America  under  Roosevelt.  The 
questions  of  arms  sales  to  Latin  America  and 
of  armed  intervention  there  are  relevant  to- 
day, and  have  been  seriously  studied  by  Sen. 
J.  William  Pulbright,  among  others. 

In  pointing  out  that  the  United  States 
itself  often  acted  like  an  imperialist,  the  Iso- 
lationists also  insp>ected  quite  closely  the 
foreign  relations  of  one  of  America's  "natural 
allies,"  Great  Britain.  Believing  that  all  na- 
tions act  in  self-interest,  that  no  nation  has 
a  monopoly  on  virtue  and  morality,  the  iso- 
lationists, asked  Americans  to  stop  apply- 
ing an  international  double  standard:  one 
set  of  rules  for  themselves  and  the  British 
and  another  for  other  nations.  Robert 
Hutchins.  the  young  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  looked  at  the  reality: 
"Mr.  Roosevelt  tells  us  we  are  to  save  the 
democracies.  The  democracies  are  presum- 
ably England.  China.  Greece,  and  possibly 
TTurkey.  T\irkey  is  a  dictatorship.  Greece  is 
a  dictatorship.  China  is  a  dictatorship"  He 
went  on:  "And  what  do  wo  do  about  coun- 
tries which  were  victims  of  aggression  be- 
fore 1939?  .  .  .  What  do  we  do  about  Hong 
Kong,  the  Malay  States,  the  Dutch  East  In- 
dies, French  Indo-Chlna.  Africa,  and  above 
all.  India?"  Isolationists  comp>ared  Italy's 
subjugation  of  Ethiopia  to  Britain's  role  in 
India. 

In  short,  the  isolationists  condemned  all 
imperialist  nations,  but  unfortunately  they 
often  refused  to  make  the  choice  of  the  lesser 
of  two  evils,  as  all  men  must,  and  thus  did 
not  focus  their  criticism  entirely  on  the  most 
brutal :  Germany.  What  is  Important  and 
lasting  for  us.  even  in  this  failure,  Is  their 
cutting  through  the  camouflage,  rhetoric  and 
cliches  to  define  International  relations  in 
terms  of  power  and  self-interest  Today  many 
Americans  too  have  begun  to  ask  for  more 
precise  use  of  words  like  "peace,"  "security." 
"democracy,"  "aggression" 

The  rhetoric  of  the  American  business 
community  has  preached  that  American 
businessmen  have  always  served  the  national 
interest.  Isolationists  examined  Instances  of 
business  diplomacy  In  Latin  America  and 
protested  the  sale  of  arms  to  Japan  and  Ger- 
many In  the  1930s.  Such  munitions  business- 
men were  called  "merchants  of  death."  par- 
ticipating in  "rotten  commercialism"  with 
an  "Inhumane,  immoral,  and  un-Chrtstian" 
behavior.  This  view  was  derived  In  part  from 
the  reform  zeal  of  isolationists  who  wanted 
to  abolish  child  labor.  Improve  factory  safety 
conditions,  pass  anti-trust  legislation,  curtail 
monopolies  and  the  misuse  of  America's 
natural  resources,  and  lift  the  living  stand- 
ards of  the  disadvantaged  They  logically 
asked:  If  we  are  fighting  big  business  at 
home,  why  help  to  extend  its  power  overseas? 
Those  parts  of  the  Neutrality  Acts  which 
curtailed  loans  and  arms  shipments  to  bel- 
ligerents, then,  reflected  parts  of  the  reform 
movement  of  the  1930s  The  Nye  committee 
revealed  much  questionable  activity  on  the 
part  of  American  companies  in  International 
cartels,  but  did  not  prove  the  claim  of  some 
isolationists  that  American  business  drew  the 
United  States  into  World  War  I. 

Senate  investigations  during  World  War  II 
Indicated  that  the  Isolationists  had  Indeed 
been  partially  correct  in  their  siisplclons  that 
some  businesses  were  compromising  the  na- 
tional interest  for  profit  in  the  IMOs.  The 
American  business  press  was  overwhelmingly 
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antt-Faaclat.  But  u  Prof.  Ombrlel  Kolko  has 
demonstrmted.    twenty-six    at    the    top    100 
American  oorporatlons  of  1937  were  Involved 
In  significant  cartel  and  contractual  agree- 
ments   with    Nad    Germany.    And    flfty-six 
American  companies  were  connected  with  the 
backbone  of  Hitler's  war  machine,  the  I.  O. 
Farben  Company.  Standard  OU  helped  Ger- 
many devel<^  both  synthetic  rubber  and  100- 
octane  aviation  fuel.  Bendlx  Aviation,  con- 
trolled by  General  Motors,  as  late  as  1940  pro- 
vided  a   German   company    (Robert   Bosch) 
with   complete   data   on   aircraft   and   dlesel 
engine  starters  In  return  for  royalties.  As  an 
official  of  the  Dow  Chemical  Company  boldly 
remarked  In  the  19308:   "We  do  not  Inquire 
Into  the  iises  of  the  products.  We  are  Inter- 
ested   In   selling   them."   This   attitude    was 
made  clear  too  by  the  businessmen  who  con- 
tinued to  ship  scrap  metal  and  oil  to  Italy, 
even  though  the  President  asked  for  a  volun- 
tary  embcurgo  In   1935.   In   fact.   In  the  last 
three  months  of  1935,  American  oil  shipments 
to  Mussolini's  Italy  tripled.  The  Isolationists 
were    Important    watchdogs   over    American 
business.  We  have  few  watchdogs  today,  and 
have  moved  into  the  era  of  conglomerates, 
with  some  companies  dependent  upon  mili- 
tary orders  and  contributing  through  lobbies 
to  the  world's  arms  race. 

Some  critics  of  the  IsolationlsU  have  In- 
correcfly  Interpreted  Isolationism  to  mean 
friendliness  toward  fascism,  or  at  least  a 
condoning  of  fascism.  The  isolationist  camp 
did  attract  Fascists,  but  they  did  not  con- 
stitute the  movement.  Indeed,  numerous 
liberal  isolationists  were  early  and  vociferous 
in  their  denunciation  of  Hitlerism  and  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews.  Oswald  Garrison 
Vlllard.  for  example,  in  1933  and  1935  urged 
Western  Europe  to  boycott  HiUers  Germany 
and  Mussollnl'B  Italy,  and  In  1936  appealed 
to  the  League  of  Nations  to  act  against  Hit- 
ler. Vlllard  became  despondent,  as  did  many 
Isolationists,  when  the  other  European  na- 
tions themselves  would  do  nothing  to  con- 
tain the  dictators.  "The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  all  Isolationists."  Jonas  has  written, 
"had  no  desire  to  see  the  Axis  Powers  gain 
their  ends." 

The  Spanish  Civil  War  was  particularly 
agonizing  for  Uberal  isolationists,  and  the 
response  of  many  of  them  suggests  their 
flexibility  and  their  opposition  to  fascism. 
How  can  one  be  committed  to  both  peace  and 
liberty?  Btony  isolationists  chose  liberty,  and 
encouraged  the  Roosevelt  administration  to 
aid  the  anti-Franco  Loyalists.  But  to  their 
dismay  and  surprise,  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Cordell  Hull  performed  like 
strict  isolationists  by  imposing  an  arms  em- 
bargo on  Spain.  Furthermore,  Roosevelt  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  the  European  noninterven- 
tion committee,  which  proved  unworkable  in 
the  face  of  German,  Italian  and  Russian 
intervention. 

If  some  isolationists  demonstrated  that 
they  would  accept  selective  intervention,  as 
in  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  others  later  showed 
them-selves  capable  of  changing  their  minds 
over  the  question  of  aiding  Britain  against 
the  rising  Germany.  Many  liberals  quit  the 
isolationist  ranks  In  1939-41.  leaving  con- 
servaUves  there,  and  thus  contributing  to 
the  notion  that  conservatism  and  isolation- 
ism were  linked.  It  should  be  stated,  too, 
that  the  isolationists  cannot  be  blamed  for 
the  coming  of  World  War  n.  Germany  did 
not  depend  upon  American  isolationism  in 
making  its  plans.  Britain  and  France  let  Ger- 
many nibble  for  a  number  of  years,  conced- 
ing to  Fascist  demands.  Not  until  April  of 
1939  did  France  and  Britain  guarantee  the 
independence  of  Poland.  The  League  of  Na- 
tions was  moribund  in  the  19308,  its  members 
unwilling  to  take  decisive  action.  The  Soviet 
Union  was  excluded  from  membership  until 
1934  and  then  ousted  in  1939.  Germany  was 
admitted  to  the  League  in  1926  and  departed 
in  1934.  Both  Japan  and  Italy  withdrew  In 
tlM  mid-thlrtl««.  BrttaUi  was  more  Interested 


In  balance  of  power  than  collective  security. 
As  Robert  A.  Divine  baa  suggested.  European 
appeasers  co-authored  the  American  Neu- 
trality Acts,  because  some  Americans  con- 
cluded that  we  had  better  steer  clear  of  the 
chaoe  In  Europe. 

Scholars  and  pollUclans  have  distorted  Iso- 
lationism and  confused  a  useful  heritage  We 
cannot  accept  the  noUon  of  Fortress  Amer- 
ica: we  reject  strict  unilateralism  and  the 
idea  of  a  foreign  policy  conspiracy.  But  there 
is  much  value  in  the  Isolatronlst  argimient 
for  freedom  of  action  and  limited  commit- 
ments In  foreign  relations.  This  does  not 
mean  a  rejection  of  InternaUonal  coopera- 
tion and  the  United  Nations.  It  means  sim- 
ply independence  and  freedom  of  choice  Our 
alliance  arrangements  may  drag  us  clumsily 
into  wars.  As  someone  has  put  it.  we  have 
constructed  Pearl  Harbors  throughout  the 
world.  We  cling  to  obsolete  agreements  like 
NATO  which  tie  us  to  collapsing  military  al- 
liances and  Impede  East-West  relations  We 
should  give  more  attention,  too.  to  the  iso- 
lationist call  for  nonintervention  and  self- 
determination. 

The  isolationist  critique  is  relevant  to  the 
senseless  war  in  Vietnam  which,  among  other 
detriments,  has  crippled  a  domestic  reform 
movement.  As  America  moves  to  the  politi- 
cal right,  the  isolationist  warning  of  war's 
effect  on  civil  liberties  is  Imposing.  We  might 
recall,  too,  that  the  iaolatlonlste  worried 
about  the  growing  and  somewhat  independ- 
ent role  of  the  President  In  foreign  affairs. 
Today  Congreeamen  are  questioning  the  evo- 
lution of  Presidential  commitments  in  Viet- 
nam without  a  declaration  of  war.  The  "Na- 
tional Commitments  Resolution."  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Fulbrlght  and  Gore,  and 
recently  pasaed  by  a  70-to-16  vote,  expressed 
the  Senate's  desire  for  participation  In  na- 
tional security  questions. 

In  this  day  of  global  diplomacy  and  world- 
wide military  skirmishes,  we  might  reflect 
upon  the  Laolationist  criUque  of  the  1930b 
and  Its  significance  to  our  problems.  Surely 
many  Americans  share  with  the  isolatiorUsts 
the  fear  (in  the  words  of  Prof.  Warren 
Cohen)  "that  social  democracy  may  die  in 
the  United  States  if  it  has  to  be  fostered 
abroad  by  force  rather  than  by  precept," 


BACKGROUND  OP  U.S.  INTER- 
VENTION IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  FUI^RIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
terms  of  flaunting  by  Government  offi- 
cials of  the  people's  right  to  know  the 
facts,  there  has  been  no  period  in  Amer- 
ican history  comparable  to  that  of  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam.  Prom  the 
shoddy  disregard  of  the  Geneva  accords, 
through  the  misrepresentation  sur- 
roimding  passage  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution,  down  to  the  present-day  at- 
tempt to  pass  off  the  dictatorial  Thieu 
regime  as  a  government  which  shares 
our  values,  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  has  failed— and  continues 
to  fail — to  come  clean  with  the  American 
public. 

Tliroughout  this  tragic  period  the 
Committee  on  Poreign  Relations  has  at- 
tempted to  give  the  public  the  facts 
necessary  to  make  informed  decisions  on 
the  wisdom  of  Vietnam  policy.  The  lat- 
est effort  was  prompted  by  a  comment 
by  General  Westmoreland  in  a  publi- 
cation issued  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense earlier  this  year,  enUUed  "Report 
on  the  War  in  Vietnam."  General  West- 
moreland, in  discussing  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  sending  of  the 
first  UJ3.  combat  troops  to  Vietnam  in 
1965.  wrote: 


September  12  ^  1969 

It  was  my  estimate  that  the  government 
of  Vietnam  could  not  survive  this  mounting 
enemy  military  and  political  offensive  for 
more  than  six  months  unless  the  United 
States  chose  to  Increase  Its  military  commit- 
ment. Substantial  numbers  of  U.S.  ground 
combat  forces  were  required. 

I  realized,  as  did  Ambassadors  Taylor  and 
Johnson,  that  the  U.S.  was  faced  with  a  mo- 
mentous and  far-reaching  decision.  In  mak- 
ing my  recommendations  In  the  spring  and 
early  summer  of  1965.  as  Indeed  In  the  case  of 
later  recommendations.  I  was  mindful  of  the 
stated  U.S.  objective  with  respect  to  Vietnam : 
"To  defeat  aggression  so  that  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  will  be  free  to  shape  their  own 
destiny  '  It  was  my  Judgment  that  this  end 
could  not  be  achieved  without  the  deploy- 
ment of  US.  forces.  With  the  concurrence 
of  Ambassador  Taylor,  I  so  recommended. 

I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  mention  by  General  Westmoreland  of 
a  request  for  US.  troops  from  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government.  General  West- 
moreland wrote : 

It  was  my  estimate  that  the  government 
of  Vietnam  could  not  survive  ...  It  was  my 
Judgment  that  [the  U.S.  objectives)  could 
not  be  achieved  without  the  deployment  of 
U  S.  forces. 

In  an  effort  to  shed  light  on  the  point. 
I  wrote  to  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  on 
May  12  to  ask  for  copies  of  any  request 
from  South  Vietnam  for  U.S.  interven- 
tion with  combat  troops.  After  nearly 
4  months  deliberation,  the  Depart- 
ment wrote  that  there  was  no  request  but 
that— 

The  process  of  analyzing  the  situation  by 
the  two  governments,  and  the  consulUtion 
and  agreement  thereon,  were  such  as  to  be 
regarded  by  our  Government  as  constituting 
a  request  from  the  Government  of  Vletiuim. 

I  suppose  I  should  not  be  surprised 
that  the  Government  which  viewed  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  as  the  "func- 
tional equivalent"  of  a  declaration  of  war 
would  send  American  troops  off  to  flght  a 
land  war  in  Asia  without  a  formal  re- 
quest, for  the  record,  from  the  govern- 
ment they  were  being  sent  to  save.  Many 
diplomatic  and  legal  niceties,  along  with 
the  truth,  were  early  victims  of  the  war. 

It  is  shocking  to  realize  that  Congress 
was  not  asked  for  specific  authority  for 
the  sending  of  American  soldiers  to 
South  Vietnam  and.  Indeed,  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  itself  did  not 
make  a  wTitten.  formal  request  for  these 
troops. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
exchange  of  correspondence  with  the 
Department  of  State  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  after 
reviewing  the  record  of  official  conduct 
concerning  this  tragic  war.  one  need  not 
look  further  to  understand  the  despair 
and  disillusionment  over  governmental 
processes  that  afllict  our  young  people 
today.  Having  been  indoctrinated 
throughout  their  lives  that  Government 
decisions  are  a  matter  of  open  covenants, 
openly  arrived  at.  they  have  found  that! 
on  the  contrary,  their  Government  nei- 
ther gives  them  the  full  facts  about  great 
public  issues  nor  believes  that  the  public 
should  expect  their  oflBcials  to  be  can- 
did and  honest. 
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Governments,  as  do  people,  develop 
vested  interests,  and  when  governments 
manipulate  and  control  the  flow  of  in- 
formation bearing  on  vital  public  inter- 
ests it  promotes  its  own,  not  the  public's, 
interest.  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  believer  in 
the  public's  right  to  know,  put  the  issue 
at  stake  this  way: 

He  who  permits  himself  to  tell  a  He  once, 
finds  It  much  easier  to  do  It  a  second  and 
third  time,  till  at  length  It  becomes  habitual: 
he  tells  lies  without  attending  to  it,  and 
truths  without  the  world's  believing  him. 
This  falsehood  of  the  tongue  leads  to  that 
of  the  heart,  and  In  time  depraves  all  lu 
good  dispositions. 

I  hope  that  the  disease  he  described 
has  not  reached  the  heart  of  America. 
But  the  disease  is  curable  by  ample  doses 
of  the  truth.   This  administration  can 
start  the  process.  Whether  it  will  do  so 
remains  to  be  seen — but  this  exchange 
of  correspondence  is  not  a  hopeful  sign. 
ExHiBrr  1 
Department  of  State. 
Washington.  DC  .  September  2,  1969. 

Hon.    J.    W.    PULBRTGHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman-  i  am  writing  ..n  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  May  12  to  Secretary 
Rogers  In  which  you  refer  to  General  West- 
moreland's "Report  on  the  War  In  VIet-Nam." 
■you  specifically  asked  about  "a  formal  re- 
quest from  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment for  United  States  intervention  with 
combat  troops." 

As  General  Westmoreland's-  report  makes 
clear,  the  Initial  decisions  to  deploy  United 
States  combat  troops  to  South  Vlet-Nam  in 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1965  resulted  irom 
a  continuing  analysis  of  a  constantly-chang- 
ing situation,  a  major  factor  in  which  was 
the  deployment  to  South  Vlet-Nam  of  regu- 
lar North  Vietnamese  Army  units  from  the 
end  of  1964  onward.  As  General  Westmore- 
land states  In  later  portions  of  his  report, 
the  subsequent  Infiltration  of  still  more 
North  V^ietnamese  Army  units  and  the  in- 
tensified offensive  activity  which  those  forces 
undertook  necessitated  the  assignment  of  ad- 
ditional United  Stales  combat  forces  and 
the  exptanslon  of  their  role  beyond  the  rela- 
tively limited  one  originally  conceived. 

The  continuing  analysis  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  the  series  of  decisions  resulting 
from  it,  were  made  in  close  and  constant 
consultation  with  the  Government  of  Viet- 
Nam.  The  process  of  analyzing  the  situation 
by  the  two  governments,  and  the  consulta- 
tion and  agreement  thereon,  were  such  as  to 
be  regarded  by  our  government  as  consti- 
tuting a  request  from  the  Government  of 
Viet-Nam.  This  lequest  was  confirmed  by  the 
Communique  Issued  by  the  office  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Government  of  Viet- 
Nam,  Dr.  Phan  Huy  Quat.  on  March  7.  1965. 
concerning  the  arrival  of  two  United  States 
Marine  battalions  in  South  Viet-Nam— the 
first  such  deployment  of  United  States  com- 
bat forces: 

During  these  past  months  and  particularly 
in  the  course  of  the  last  few  weeks,  the 
North  Vlet-Nam  authorities  have  Intensified 
their  aggression  by  sending  arms  and  troops 
by  land  and  sea  into  the  areas  bordering  the 
17th  parallel. 

In  the  face  of  these  undeniable  acts  of 
open  provocation,  the  Government  of  Viet- 
Nam  has  asked  for  and  obtained  the  agree- 
ment of  the  American  Government  for  the 
stationing  of  two  United  States  Marine  bat- 
talions at  Da  Nang,  one  of  the  vital  military 
zones  of  Vlet-Nam.  In  order  to  reinforce  both 
the  military  and   civilian   defensive  system. 

This  measure  is  part  of  a  program  of  purely 
legitimate  defense  made  necessary  by  the 
intensification  of  Communist  aggression  di- 


rected, supported  and  enlarged  by  the  Hanoi 
authorities. 

I  trust  that  this  information  will  prove 
useful  to  you,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  not 
hesitate  to  call  on  me  if  I  can  be  of  further 
assistance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  G.  Torbert.  Jr., 
Acting  Assixtant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 

May   12,   1969. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington.   DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary-.  As  yOu  know,  ques- 
tions have  been  raised,  from  time  to  time, 
concerning  the  circumstances  under  which 
United  States  combat  forces  were  first  sent 
to  Vietnam.  In  the  recently  released  'Report 
on  the  War  In  Vietnam."  General  Westmore- 
land wrote: 

"It  was  my  estimate  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  could  not  survive  this 
mounting  enemy  military  and  political  of- 
fensive for  more  than  six  months  unless 
the  United  States  chose  to  increase  its  mili- 
tary commitment  Substantial  numbers  of 
U.S.  ground  combat  forces  were  required. 

"I  realized,  as  did  Ambassadors  Taylor  and 
Johnson,  that  the  US.  was  faced  with  a 
momentous  and  far-reaching  decision.  In 
making  my  recommendations  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer  of  1965,  as  indeed  In  the 
case  of  later  recommendations,  I  was  mind- 
ful of  the  stated  U.S.  objective  with  respect 
to  Vietnam:  'To  defeat  aggression  so  that  the 
people  of  Sovith  Vietnam  will  be  free  to  shape 
their  own  destiny.'  It  was  my  Judgment  that 
this  end  covild  not  be  achieved  without  the 
deployment  of  US  forces  With  the  concur- 
rence of  Ambassador  Taylor,  I  so  recom- 
mended." 

I  was  unable  to  find  any  reference  in 
General  Westmoreland's  account  of  a  formal 
request  from  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment for  U.S.  intervention  with  combat 
troops.  For  the  Committee's  records,  would 
you  please  provide  copies  of  any  such  re- 
quest received  from  that  government. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.    W.    PtTLBRIGHT. 

Chairman. 


MICROSTATES 


Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  noting  with  interest  and  mild 
encouragement  the  initiative  taken  by 
the  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations  in  proposing  that  the  United 
Nations  consider  the  creation  of  a  cate- 
gory' of  associate  membership  for  so- 
called   mini-   or   micro-states. 

The  Committee  on  Poreign  Relations 
has  long  been  concerned  with  the  un- 
realistic distribution  of  voting  power  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  has  repeatedly  questioned  ihe 
equally  unrealistic  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  of  assigning  full-fledged 
ambassadors  to  ever>'  independent  na- 
tion, no  matter  how  minimum  our 
interests. 

I  commend  Ambassador  Yost  for  stim- 
ulating thinking  and  action  in  the  United 
Nations  on  its  relations  to  mini-  and 
micro-states  and  express  the  hope  that 
our  State  Department  will  do  likewise 
in  this  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ambas- 
sador Yost's  statement  of  August  27  to 
the  Security  Council  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  together  with  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
the  .same  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 


ment and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement     by      Ambassador     Charixs     W 

"i'OST.   REPRESENTATrVE   OF   UNTrro    STATES   TO 

THE  Vm-rm  Nations,  in  the  SEci^RrrT 
Council  on  the  Question  of  Micro- 
States,  August  27.  1969 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has  re- 
quested this  meeting  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  deal  with  an  Important  problem  which 
has  long  been  foreseen  In  the  evolution  of 
the  United  Nations,  but  on  which  the  first 
nractlcal  step  has  yet  to  be  taken — with 
the  consequence  that  a  solution  to  it  Is 
now  urgently  required.  That  problem  is  to 
find  a  way  by  which  the  growing  number 
of  very  small  independent  states,  often 
called  "micro-states" — many  of  which  may 
soon  seek  to  become  members  of  the  United 
Nations — can  find  an  appropriate  place  and 
status  within  the  United  Nations  family. 
Such  a  status  should  respond  to  their  needs 
and  rlghu,  yet  should  not  do  violence  either 
to  their  nature  and  Interests  or  to  the  na- 
ture and  Interests  of  the  United  Nations  It- 
self. 

To  put  this  matter  In  its  most  concrete 
terms:  Should  even  the  smallest  independ- 
ent state  be  eligible  for  full  membership  in 
the  United  Nations,  no  matter  how  few  Its 
I>eople  or  how  limited  its  resources  may  be? 
What  would  be  the  consequence  for  the 
authority  and  efTectlveness  of  our  Organi- 
zation if,  during  the  coming  years.  40  or  50 
very  small  states,  so  small  as  to  be  unable 
to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  membership, 
should  nevertheless  apply  and  be  admitted  as 
members?  What  alternative  methods  might 
be  devised  for  associating  such  stat<s  with 
the  United  Nations,  for  assuring  them  of 
its  benefits  without  Imposing  upon  them 
burdens  they  could  not  bear,  and  for  giv- 
ing them  a  status  within  the  UN  family  ap- 
propriate to  their  Independence,  their  ca- 
pabilities and  their  needs? 

This  problem  did  not  become  urgent  for 
the  United  Nations  until  recent  years,  when 
the  progressive  ending  of  the  colonial  age 
began  to  bring  Into  being  Independent  states 
of  widely  varying  size — some  very  substantial 
but  others  very  small  Indeed.  Our  Secretary 
General  was  the  first  to  mark  the  problem 
officially  for  our  attention  when  he  referred, 
In  the  introduction  to  his  annual  report  for 
1965,  to  "the  recent  phenomenon  of  the 
emergence  of  exceptionally  small  new  states 
(whose)  limited  size  and  resources  can  pose 
a  difficult  problem  as  to  the  role  they  should 
try  to  play  in  International  life." 

The  Secretary  General  went  on  to  suggest 
that  "the  time  has  come  when  member  states 
may  wish  to  examine  more  closely  the  cri- 
teria for  the  admission  of  new  Members  in 
the  light  of  the  long-term  implications  of 
present  trends." 

Later.  In  the  Introduction  to  his  annual 
report  in  1967,  the  Secretary  General  again 
raised  this  same  question  and  discussed  It 
In  more  detail.  He  urged  that  "the  line  has 
to  t>e  drawn  somewhere"  in  the  matter  of 
membership,  and  noted  that  the  Charter  it- 
self limits  United  Nations  membership  to 
states  which  not  only  are  peace-loving,  but 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  Organization  "are 
able  and  willing"  to  carry  out  the  obligations 
laid  down  by  the  Charter.  In  the  light  of 
this  Charter  rule,  he  pointed  to  the  problem 
posed  by  emerging  micro-states,  some  of 
which  contain  only  a  few  thousand  or.  in 
one  case,  fewer  than  100  people 

Prom  these  considerations  the  Secretary 
General  drew  certain  conclusions  which,  in 
my  Government's  view,  are  entirely  sound, 
i'.nd  which  I  commend  to  the  Council: 

That  full  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions 'may.  on  the  one  hand,  impose  obliga- 
tions which  are  too  onerous  for  the  micro- 
states'  and.  on  ibe  other  hand,  may  lead  to 
a  weakening  of  the  United   Nations  Itself." 

That  "it  appears  desirable  that  a  distinc- 
tion be  made  between  the  right  to  Independ- 
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ence  and  the  question  of  full  membership  in 
the  United  Nations." 

That  "it  may  be  opportune  for  the  com- 
petent organs  to  undertake  a  thorough  and 
comprehensive  study  of  the  criteria  for  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations,  with  a  view 
to  laying  down  the  necessary  limitations  on 
full  membership  while  also  defining  other 
forms  of  association  which  would  benefit 
both  the  'micro-states'  and  the  United  Na- 
tions." 

Those  observations  by  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral sum  up  perfectly  the  essence  of  the  prob- 
lem and  of  the  steps  which  we  believe  are 
required  to  deal  with  it. 

A  number  of  members,  my  own  country 
among  them  have,  from  the  first,  supported 
the  Secretary  General  In  his  efforts  to  gain 
attention  for  the  micro-state  problem.  I  my- 
self, speaking  for  the  United  States  In  this 
Council  on  September  20.  1965.  pointed  out 
the  problem  and  urged  members  of  the 
Council  to  seek  an  answer  to  it  In  December 
1967,  following  the  Secretary  General's  In- 
itiative, the  United  States  Representative 
formally  proposed  action  in  the  Council  on 
this  subject.  That  moment  was  particularly 
opportune  for  such  action,  since  no  appli- 
cations for  membership  were  then  pending 
and  the  matter  could  therefore  be  dealt  with. 
as  it  should  ■be.  on  the  basis  of  general  prin- 
ciples. Unfortunately,  our  consultations,  on 
the  subject  were  still  under  way  when,  in 
the  summer  of  1968.  further  membership 
applications  were  filed  and  the  opportune 
moment  for  action  thus  passed.  But  the 
problem  Itself  did  not  pass,  and  it  was  again 
the  subject  of  comment  by  the  Secretary 
General  in  the  introduction  to  his  1968  an- 
nual report 

Now  again  we  have  a  brief  opportunity  to 
act  on  the  basis  of  general  principles,  be- 
cause again  at  this  moment  no  applications 
for  membership  lie  before  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. The  major  question  of  principle  can  thus 
be  addressed  in  the  proper  perspective,  with- 
out the  distraction  and  controversy  that  are 
likely  to  arise  from  debate  over  individual 
cases.  This  moment  is  not  likely  to  last  long. 
I  urge  that  we  do  not  again  let  slip  this 
opportunity  to  make  decisions  which  are 
becoming  Increasingly  necessary  and  urgent. 
The  Importance  of  such  decisions  becomes 
even  more  obvious  when  we  consider  the  en- 
tire category  of  very  small  dependent  terri- 
tories which  may  obtain  independence  in 
future  years — and  may  then,  in  the  absence 
of  any  decision  to  the  contrary,  seek  full 
United  Nations  membership.  The  exact  num- 
ber of  such  states  cannot  be  predicted  be- 
cause some  may  combine  together,  some  may 
divide  still  further,  and  others  may  opt  for 
some  status  other  than  full  Independence. 
But  the  facts  available  to  us  show  a  total  of 
nearly  50  territories  which  may  gain  (or,  in 
one  or  two  cases,  have  already  gained) 
Juridical  Independence,  each  of  which  has  a 
population  of  less  than  100.000.  In  addition, 
there  are  about  15  somewhat  larger  terri- 
tories, all  of  which  would  not  necessarily  be 
considered  mlcrostates. 

These  territories  would  have  a  grand  total 
population  between  them  of  about  4.600.000 
people.  That  means  that  al!  of  these  poten- 
tial candidates  for  UN  membership  added  to- 
gether muster  fewer  people  than  any  one  of 
the  69  most  populous  states  now  members  of 
the  UN.  It  means  that  they  possess  0.2 ^r  of 
the  total  population  of  the  present  mem- 
bership. "Vet,  If  they  were  added  to  the  pres- 
ent membership,  they  would  comprise  one 
third  of  the  votes  in  a  General  Assembly  of 
about  190  members.  Their  combined  votes 
would  nearly  suffice  to  defeat  an  otherwise 
unanimous  Assembly  resolution. 

These  are  the  facts  which  the  Secretary 
General  had  In  mind  when  he  urged  that 
such  a  general  influx  of  micro-states  would 
■  lead  to  a  weakening  of  the  United  Nations 
iuelf"  and  that  "the  line  has  to  be  drawn 
somewhere." 


The  United  Nations  Is.  in  the  words  of  the 
Charter,  "based  on  the  principle  of  the 
sovereign  equality  of  all  its  Members.  That 
is  a  necessary  and  historically  valid  principle; 
for  the  community  of  nations  has  long  in- 
cluded states  widely  varying  In  population 
and  in  power.  It  is  right  that  all  members, 
though  unequal  in  size,  should  have  equal 
rights  in  the  General  Assembly.  It  is  right 
that  memljers  other  than  the  major  powers 
should  have  a  voice  and  a  vote  here  in  the 
Sec\irlty  Council. 

But  this  very  same  principle  will  remain 
valid  only  as  long  as  It  is  not  carried  to 
an  ultimate  extreme.  The  UN  can  no  longer 
afford  to  waive  that  Judgment  of  an  appli- 
cant's ability  to  fulfill  its  Charter  obligations 
that  the  Charter  itself  provides  the  Organi- 
zation shall  exercise.  A  line  must  indeed 
be  drawn:  otherwise  the  United  Nations, 
which  has  been  truly  called  the  hope  of  the 
world,  will  lose  its  relevance  to  the  real 
world  of  nations  and  will  be  reduced  to  an 
absurdity,  'f  hat  cannot  be  allowed  to  happen. 
We  therefcM-e  believe  that  members  of  this 
Organizatioin  must  hereafter  take  into  ac- 
count the  pertinent  capabilities  of  an  ap- 
plicant for  membership  in  determining 
whether  it  is  in  fact  able  to  carry  out  the 
obligations  of  the  Charter,  however  willing 
it  may  be  to  do  so. 

But  I  do  not  only  urge  the  Interests  of 
the  United  Nations  In  this  connection;  I 
also  urge  tlie  interests  of  these  very  small 
states  themselves.  The  charter  requires  that 
applicants  for  membership  be  "able  and 
willing",  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Organiza- 
tion, to  bear  the  obligations  of  the  Charter. 
It  is  not  enough  to  be  willing;  the  appli- 
cant must  »lso  be  able.  This  ability  depends 
on  having  certain  minimum  resources  of 
money  and  manpower.  Ideally,  it  means  that 
a  member  should  be  able  to  take  its  turn 
in  serving  on  the  various  parliamentary 
bodies,  commissions,  committees,  etc  ,  on 
whose  deliberations  the  work  of  the  Orga- 
nization so  largely  depends.  Even  excluding 
such  service,  a  member,  if  its  membership  is 
to  have  any  practical  meaning,  must  main- 
tain a  permanent  mission  of  highly  qualified 
officials  at  the  seat  of  the  United  Nation; 
and.  when  the  General  Assembly  is  in  ses- 
sion, a  delegation  sufficient  to  cover  the 
work  of  the  plenary  meetings  and  seven  com- 
mittees of  the  whole.  Such  representation, 
even  on  the  most  modest  scale,  is  likelv  to 
cost  well  over  $100,000  a  year.  In  addition, 
the  minimum  assessed  contribution  of  every 
member  state  is  now  $57,295  a  year.  For 
an  Independent  state  whose  professional 
cadres  are  extremely  small,  and  whose  entire 
annual  revenue  comes  only  to  a  few  million 
dollars,  these  commitments  of  highly  quali- 
fied manpower  and  money  to  even  a  mini- 
mum level  of  representation  at  the  United 
Nations  is  certain  to  be  a  heavy  burden  and 
may  well  prove  Impossible.  Yet  withovit  such 
commitment  of  resources,  membership  would 
be  reduced  to  an  empty  symbol. 

However,  this  does  not  conclude  the  mat- 
ter. Even  the  smallest  newly  independent 
state,  merely  by  virtue  of  Its  Independence, 
is  sure  to  feel  in  need  of.  and  entitled  to. 
certain  of  the  benefits  of  the  UN  system  ap- 
propriate to  its  Independence — and  no  longer 
available  to  It  by  way  of  the  former  ruling 
power.  Independent  micro-states  should  par- 
ticularly share  the  benefits  of  the  various 
UN  agencies  concerned  with  development, 
trade,  technical  assistance  and  the  quality 
of  the  environment.  Likewise,  they  might 
participate  In  the  regional  economic  com- 
missions; they  might  be  admitted  to  mem- 
bership in  some  of  the  specialized  agencies; 
and  they  should  certainly  all  have  access  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice.  Those 
able  to  do  so,  might  also  maintain  offices  at 
United  Nations  Headquarters. 

Some  of  them  might  also  arrange  with  the 
Secretary  General  to  attend  United  Nations 
meetings  of  particular  Interest  to  them  and, 


when  their  interests  are  directly  Involved  In 
a  United  Nations  debate  they  should  doubt- 
less be  invited  to  participate  without  vote  in 
the  debate.  These  are  examples  of  the  kinds  of 
benefits  and  privileges  of  the  United  Nations 
system  which,  as  the  Secretary  General  has 
suggested,  ought  to  be  open  to  micro-states. 
And  they  are  entitled.  I  think,  to  be  assured 
in  advance  that  such  benefits  and  privileges 
will  be  available  to  them  in  cases  where  full 
membership  is   not   the   right   solution. 

The  best  soilution  to  this  problem,  in  the 
view  of  my  Government,  is  the  creation  of 
a  new  status  of  association  with  the  United 
Nations,  which  might  be  called  "Associate 
Member".  A  status  such  as  that  of  Associate 
Member  would  carry  with  it  such  benefits 
and  privileges  as  I  have  Just  indicated.  Per- 
haps equally  Important,  it  would  stand  as  a 
universal  sign  and  symbol  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  state  concerned,  and  of  the  rec- 
ognition of  its  independence  by  the  commu- 
nity of  nations. 

Let  me  matse  It  clear  that.  In  our  concept, 
a  state  enjoying  associate  membership  would 
In  no  way  bo  precluded  from  applying  for 
full  membership  at  any  time  when  It  believed 
itself  qualified  for  that  step.  Nor  would  the 
competence,  under  the  Charter,  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  to  recommend  and  the  General 
Assembly  to  vote  admission  to  full  member- 
ship be  in  any  way  affected. 

This  status  of  associate  membership  may 
be  created  by  the  General  Assembly.  Such 
an  act  by  the  Assembly  is  within  Its  general 
powers  as  set  forth  in  Articles  10  and  U  of 
the  Charter  as  well  as  its  power  over  its  own 
rules  of  procedure  .as  set  forth  in  Article  21. 
Such  past  practice  as  exists,  particularly  in 
the  main  committees,  confirms  this  view 
The  Assembly  may  create  a  category  of  As- 
sociate Members  and  define  for  states  enjoy- 
ing that  status  whatever  duties,  privileges 
and  benefits  fall  within  the  purview  of  the 
Assembly  Itself  or  of  those  organs  that  func- 
tion under  its  authority.  As  for  those  bene- 
fits that  Involve  other  organs,  such  as  the 
Security  Council  and  the  International 
Court,  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  recommend  to  those  organs 
that  they  each  give  suitable  recognition  and 
privileges  to  Associate  Members:  it  would 
then  be  up  to  those  organs  to  act  on  that  rec- 
ommendation. 

Although  the  General  Assembly  would,  as 
we  conceive  It.  be  the  prime  mover  in  this 
step,  it  seems  to  us  entirely  appropriate  that 
the  Security  Council,  In"  view  of  its  co- 
responsibility  with  the  Assembly  in  the  mat- 
ter of  membership,  should  take  the  initia- 
tive in  placing  this  matter  before  the  As- 
sembly. Certainly  the  Council,  as  the  organ 
which  must  act  first  on  membership  appli- 
cations, has  a  most  Important  interest  In 
any  move  to  create  a  category  of  Associate 
Membership;  for  the  existence  of  svich  a  cate- 
gory would  afford  the  very  small  stales  an 
entirely  new  alternative  to  full  membership 
and  would  thvis  enable  them  to  examine  their 
relation  to  the  United  Nations  In  the  light  of 
their  own  best  interests  and  capabilities. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
now  proposes  a  draft  resolution  which,  if 
adopted  by  the  Coimcll.  would  ask  the  Sec- 
retary General  to  place  this  question  on  the 
agenda  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Its  forth- 
coming 24th  session.  The  resolution  is  short 
and  I  shall  read  it: 

"TTie  Security  Council. 

"Bearing  in  mind  that  membership  In  the 
United  Nations  is  open  to  all  peace-loving 
states  which  accept  the  obligations  contained 
In  the  Charter  and  which  are  able  and  willing 
to  carry  out   these  obligations. 

"Further  rearing  in  mind  the  increasing 
emergence  of  states  so  small  that  they  would 
be  unable  to  caury  out  the  obligations  of  full 
membership, 

"Desirous  of  ensuring  that  all  such  states 
should  nevertheless  be  able  to  associate 
themselves  with  the  United  Nations  in  order 
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to  further  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the 
Organization  and  derive  benefits  from  such 
association, 

"Bequests  the  Secretary  General  to  In- 
scribe on  the  provisional  agenda  of  the  a4th 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  an  item  en- 
titled Creation  of  a  Category  of  Associate 
Membership.'  " 

The  adoption  of  this  resolution.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  one  of  two  steps  which  my  delegation 
recommends  to  the  Security  Council. 

Tlie  second  step  which  I  suggest  is  that 
the  Security  Council  itself  should  make  us 
own  substantive  contribution  to  a  solution 
of  this  problem,  and  thereby  facilitate  the 
General  Assembly's  consideration  of  it.  by 
referring  it  for  study  to  the  Council's  Com- 
mittee of  Experts  The  Committee  of  Ex- 
perts should  be  asked  to  consider  the  en- 
tire problem.  The  Conamlttee  should  report 
the  results  of  its  study  and  its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Council  within  two  months, 
which  would  bring  tis  to  the  beginning  of 
November,  In  time  for  the  Council  in  turn  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  General  As- 
sembly during  the  24th  session. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  now  make  a 
formal  motion  that  the  Committee  of  Ex- 
perts be  convened  promptly  to  examine  this 
question  and  to  report  Its  recommendations 
to  the  Council  not  later  than  November  1, 
1969. 

Mr.  President,  such  are  the  proposals  of  the 
United  States  on  the  problem  of  micro-states 
and  their  relation  to  the  United  Nations. 
Unless  some  action  such  as  we  propose  is 
taken  promptly,  the  results  for  the  United 
Nations  can  be  disastrous.  This  great  institu- 
tion is  not  immortal.  It  could  die  of  various 
diseases:  political  Indifference,  financial  ne- 
glect, the  too-rlgld  pursuit  of  the  narrowly 
perceived  Interests  of  each  member.  Or,  in 
the  present  case,  It  could  fall  victim  to  a 
simple  structural  aliment  which,  because  the 
members  were  unwilling  to  go  to  the  trou- 
ble of  repairing  It,  would  doom  the  Institu- 
tion to  die  of  creeping  Irrelevance. 

It  is  up  to  us.  the  members,  to  preserve 
the  United  Nations  from  any  and  all  of  these 
disasters,  so  that  It  may  live  to  fulfill  the 
great  destiny  which.  I  devoutly  hope  and 
pray,  history  has  reserved  for  It. 

A  Way  To  Deal  With  Ministates 
With  nearly  50  colonial  fragments — each 
with  fewer  than  100.000  souls— within  reach 
of  United  Nations  membership,  it  is  viUl  that 
the  world  body  finally  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem  of  the  mlnlstates.  Some  69  current 
members  alone  exceed  the  combined  popula- 
tion of  the  50.  If  any  substantial  portion  of 
them  Join  on  current  terms,  then  the  useful- 
ness of  the  United  Nations  will  be  severely 
compromised.  Moreover,  many  mlnlstates, 
both  existing  and  potential,  simply  cannot 
provide  the  money  (minimum  assessment 
857,000,  representation  expenses  at  least 
$100.0001  and  the  manpower  required  either 
to  receive  the  full  benefits  of  the  U.N.'s  social 
and  economic  programs  or  to  contribute  a 
due  political  share. 

Secretary  General  Thant  called  attention 
to  the  problem  a  few  years  age.  Few  members 
responded — evidently  they  did  not  wish  to 
lace  charges  of  being  imkind  to  former 
colonies  by  denying  them  the  sovereign  badge 
of  United  Nations  membership.  The  United 
States,  however,  has  now  stepped  forward  to 
suggest  study  of  a  new  category  of  associate 
membership  for  states  that  do  not  meet 
agreed  minimums  of  population,  size  and  fi- 
nancial means.  Associate  members  would 
have  a  voice  but  not  a  vote.  They  could  enjoy 
many  of  the  advantages  of  membership  with- 
out having  to  bear  the  costs  of  current  dues 
and  representation  expenses. 

The  precise  terms  of  a  new  category  of 
membership  obviously  must  be  worked  out  in 
general  discussion.  "The  Impwriant  point  is 
that  the  United  Nations  confront  the  issue. 
No  one  should  forget  that  It  Is  the  ministates 


themselves  that  have  most  to  gain  from  Im- 
proving the  structure  of  the  organliatlon 
which  affords  them  their  principal  world  role. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT.  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OP 
MISSILE  TEST  FACILITIES  AT 
KWAJALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND 
RESERVE  COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  test  fa- 
cilities at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  if  any  Senator  is  ready  to  speak 
at  this  time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  quorum  call,  without  con- 
tracting or  deducting  the  time  from 
either  side. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Since  a 
time  has  been  fixed  for  the  vote  at  3 
o'clock,  such  request  would  have  the 
effect  of  dividing  the  time  equally. 

Tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oblectlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  if  I  may 
have  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  20  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  from  the  side  of  those  op- 
posed to  the  amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

THE  WAR  AGAINST  AMERICAN   DEFENSE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore we  conclude  debate  on  this  ex- 
tremely important  bill,  I  want  to  observe 
that  this  body  has  been  witnessing  the 
unfolding  of  one  of  the  strangest  and 
most  dangerous  episodes  that  I  have  ever 
observed  in  American  history. 

It  is  an  episode  which  not  only  ques- 
tions time-honored  procedures  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  attacks  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  regarding  American  mili- 
tar>'  strategy  but  also  calls  into  doubt 
some  of  the  very  justifications  for  de- 
fending the  United  States  of  America. 

In  theatrical  terms,  it  might  be  said 
that  we  liave  been  witnessing  the  climax 
of  a  left-wing  extravaganza  entitled  "The 
War  on  American  Defense." 

Unfortunately,  we  are  not  dealing  here 
with  a  Broadway  production  or  a  Holly- 
wood presentation  but  with  a  definite  line 
of  attack  on  a  basic  concept  of  American 
freedom.  That  concept  holds  that  free- 
dom and  liberty  in  today's  world  can  best 
be  insured  and  defended  through  the 
maintenance  of  military  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic and  moral  strength. 

The  attacks  which  are  having  their 


culmination  in  Senat*  action  on  this  mil- 
itary procurement  authorization  were 
anything  but  spontaneous.  They  were 
scripted  and  orchestrated  by  men  highly 
skilled  in  the  arts  of  congressional  rela- 
tions. Government  relations  and — cer- 
tainly not  the  least — public  relations.  The 
scenario  began  innocently  enough  with 
loud  and  prolonged  objections  to  war.  It 
rapidly  moved  from  that  generally  ap- 
proved attitude  to  specific  objections  to 
a  single  war — the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 
From  there  the  scenario  began  to  encom- 
pass the  military  in  very  general  but 
unmistakable  terms  designed  to  create 
the  impression  that  all  wars  are  the  re- 
sult of  military  men  and  milltaiT  hard- 
ware. And  from  that  line  of  argument 
the  scripting  became  conveniently 
blurred  and  the  word  "military"  became 
intertwined  with  the  word  "defense." 

Subtly,  gradually,  deliberately,  the  ar- 
chitects of  this  "war"  on  American  de- 
fense moved  all  the  way  from  an  almost 
religiously  conceived  advocacy  of  peace 
in  our  times  to  a  full-scale  attack  on  the 
strategy,  the  methods,  the  men,  and  the 
equipment  required  to  defend  200  million 
American  citizens  from  admittedly  and 
openly  hostile  adventurism  on  the  part 
of  Communist  nations  such  as  Russia 
and  Red  China. 

The  attack  on  the  military  began  in 
selected  leftwing  publications  and  clev- 
erly played  on  the  Nation's  weariness 
and  discouragement  over  the  failure  of 
our  efforts  in  Vietnam.  The  buildup  from 
there  was  steady  and  concentrated  to 
such  an  extent  that  soon  general  pur- 
ixise  publications  were  sending  out  teams 
of  reporters  and  writers  to  analyze  and 
judge  something  the  leftwing  habitu- 
ally described  as  a  "military-industrial 
complex" 

I  do  not  have  to  explain  to  Members 
of  this  body  the  enormous  attempt  made 
to  create  a  bogeyman  out  of  the  so-called 
MIC.  Conveniently  forgotten  were  such 
accurate  World  War  II  descriptions  of 
America's  defense  machinery  as  the  "ar- 
senal of  democracy"  and  the  "warehouse 
of  freedom."  Any  description  that  sig- 
nified credit  or  merely  did  not  fit  into  the 
connotation  of  the  MIC  as  something 
evil  were  studiously  shunned. 

Tliis  was  because  the  scripting  was 
about  to  move  into  what  I  like  to  call 
phase  11.  or  the  second  act  of  the  play 
entitled,  "The  War  on  American  De- 
fense." In  phase  II — or  act  II.  if  you 
please — the  objective  was  to  flush  out 
the  charge  or  the  implication  that  the 
so-called  militar>--industrial  complex 
was  evil  by  its  ver>-  nature.  Consequently, 
the  poor  old  MIC  rapidly  became  the 
major  cause  of  inflation,  the  principal 
reason  why  slums  and  ghettos  were  not 
eradicated,  the  biggest  cause  of  continued 
poverty  in  an  affluent  Nation. 

In  line  with  these  charges,  careful  at- 
tempts were  made  to  cast  reflections  on 
the  men  most  directly  involved  in  pro- 
viding the  organization  and  the  machin- 
ery for  American  defense.  For  example, 
a  great  furor  was  raised  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  public  press  over  charges 
that  2,000  former  military  oflQcers  had 
gone  to  work  in  defense-related  indus- 
tries after  they  retired  from  military 
sendee.  I  have  dealt  with  this  Implica- 
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tion  in  some  detail  earlier  in  this  ses- 
sion. It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  the 
former  military  officer  in  this  country 
has  every  right  to  seek  employment  in 
private  industries  which  can  best  utilize 
his  training  and  educational  attain- 
ments. By  the  same  token,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  defense  industries  are 
obliged  to  seek  the  most  competent  and 
efficient  and  productive  help  they  can 
obtain  in  carrying  out  the  all-important 
task  of  contributing  to  the  safety  and 
security  of  American  men,  women,  and 
children. 

There  is  nothing  evil  or  suspect  about 
large  numbers  of  retired  military  men 
going  to  work  at  jobs  that  they  have 
spent  almost  a  lifetime  understanding; 
nor  is  it  strange  or  unusual  that  defense 
industries — like  government  itself — seeks 
the  best  qualified  personnel  for  the  task 
at  hand.  Of  course,  the  perpetrators  of 
this  blanket  attack  on  all  things  military 
outwitted  themselves  on  numerous  occa- 
sions. On  the  one  hand  they  credited  the 
MIC  with  <some  great,  ingenious  con- 
spiracy to  hoodwink  the  American  peo- 
ple, while  on  the  other,  they  were  charg- 
ing that  military  men  as  a  class  are 
rather  stupid. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  tl>e  kind  of  war 
we  have  seen  unfolding  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  and  in  the  ne\^papers  and  on 
television  and  radio  does  not  just  happen 
accidentally. 

Earlier  in  this  speech  I  mentioned  that 
this  whole  campaign  was  scripted  by  men 
who  knew  what  they  were  doing,  and  I 
should  like  at  this  time  to  identify  at 
least  one  of  the  groups  actively  partici- 
pating behind  the  scenes.  It  Is  made  up 
largely  of  former  Pentagon  employees  of 
the  kind  which  we  in  Congress  came  to 
know  in  that  infamous  era  known  as  the 
McNamara  regime  as  the  whiz  kids. 
Perhaps  it  has  escaped  the  attention  of 
some  of  you  that  many  of  these  whiz 
kids  have  departed  from  the  Pentagon 
and.  with  their  briefcases  bulging  with 
classified  information,  have  taken  up 
their  abode  in  the  sheltered  confines  of 
various  organizations  financed  by  foun- 
dation money.  And  I  hasten  to  suggest 
that  Members  of  Congress  may  want  to 
look  into  this  a  little  more  thoroughly 
when  we  begin  serious  work  on  tax  re- 
form. I,  myself,  take  a  very  dim  view  of 
foundation  money  being  pumped  out  to 
support  derelicts  from  the  Pentagon  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  a  negative  and 
destructive  assault  on  all  phases  of  our 
defense  system.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
American  people  want  foundations  who 
use  their  money  In  this  fashion  to  be 
relieved  of  the  necessity  to  pay  their  fair 
share  of  the  tax  burden. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  guessing 
about  this  matter.  Anyone  even  vaguely 
familiar  with  the  military  system  and 
the  legislation  which  affects  the  funding 
of  our  Military  Establishment  knows  that 
a  cadre— I  might  even  say  an  anny — of 
trained  experts  are  at  work  behind  the 
scenes  analyzing  in  the  most  critical 
fashion  almost  any  proposal  made  by 
the  Defense  Department  under  Secretary 
Melvin  Laird  or  any  effort  to  justify  the 
financing  of  new  weapons  or  military 
projects. 

I  think  we  aU  know  that  the  shock 
troops  in  the  war  against  defense  are 


coming  from  the  ranks  of  those  "whiz 
kids"  whose  former  boss.  Robert 
McNamara,  was  dedicated  to  the  con- 
cept of  downgrading  American  military 
strength.  They  have  lost  their  old  master 
to  the  World  Bank,  but  their  ardor  is 
undiminished,  as  we  can  plainly  see. 

In  another  phase  of  this  concerted 
attack  on  American  defense  was  the 
provision  of  forums  which  could  be  used 
as  sounding  boards  for  leveling  any  and 
all  kinds  of  attack  on  American  militar>'. 
I  want  to  say  that  I  am  under  no  illu- 
sions that  good  use  was  made  in  this 
respect  of  the  Joint  Economic  Subcom- 
mittee on  Government  Expenditures 
headed  by  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Wisconsin,  Senator  William  Prox- 
MiRE.  I  have  on  many  occasions  on  this 
floor  complimented  the  Senator  for  the 
very  fine  job  he  did  on  ferreting  out 
waste  and  inefficiency  in  the  expenditure 
of  our  defense  appropriations.  However. 
I  also  have  made  no  secret  of  my  belief 
that  the  job  should  have  been  done  when 
the  policies  of  waste  and  inefficiency 
were  being  cemented  into  our  procure- 
ment system  by  Secretary  McNamara 
and  his  misguided  belief  that  cost  effec- 
tiveness was  totally  applicable  to  a  de- 
partment engaged  in  planning  for  the 
protection  of  human  beings.  How  Mr. 
McNamara  or  any  of  his  "whiz  kids" 
could  effectively  gage  the  cost  of  one 
human  life — to  say  nothing  of  thousands 
or  millions  of  lives — was  never  explained 
during  his  regime  nor  to  my  knowledge 
even  considered.  Cost  effectiveness  was 
an  argument  used  by  Secretary  McNa- 
mara to  kill  ofif  programs  he  did  not  like. 
Significantly,  it  was  not  used  to  throw  a 
multibilllon-dollar  contract  for  the  ill- 
fated  TFX  fighter  plane  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

It  is  my  feeling  further  that  the  effect 
of  some  of  the  reports  put  out  by  the 
subcommittee  as  well  as  some  of  the 
statements  made  by  its  members  con- 
tributed heavily  to  the  effort  to  down- 
grade very  substantially  the  entire  con- 
cept of  needed  defense  expenditui'es. 
This,  too.  I  have  mentioned  on  previous 
occasions. 

Another  form  which  the  antidefense 
scriptwriters  dreamed  up  was  an  unoffi- 
cial committee  of  Congressmen  entitled, 
"The  Committee  for  Peace  Through 
Law."  This  group  which  had  nothing  offi- 
cial to  do  on  defense  legislation  held 
well-publicized  hearings  and  gladly 
heard  testimony  from  practically  every 
source  which  had  a  word  of  criticism  to 
air  against  the  Defense  Establishment. 
There  was  apparently  no  requirement 
that  the  members  of  this  unofficial  group 
should  have  even  a  cursory  knowledge  of 
the  very  complex  subject  they  were  in- 
vestigating and  reporting  upon.  The  com- 
mittee, of  course,  issued  reports  based  on 
the  work  done  by  the  boys  in  the  back 
room  of  institutes  supported  by  founda- 
tion money.  Reports  were  obviously  writ- 
ten by  staff  members  who  had  served 
under  McNamara  and  were  sitting  out 
the  Laird  administration  in  hopes  of  re- 
turning at  some  later  date  under  a  Sec- 
retary molded  in  the  image  of  their  for- 
mer boss  from  Ford  Motor  Co.  Conse- 
quently, they  had  all  the  appearance  of 
being  the  work  of  experts,  even  though 
they  were  issued  in  the  name  of  some 
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people  who  had  little  previous  knowledge 
of  defense  matters  or  military  expendi- 
tures. All  of  this  activity  was  carried  out 
in  preparation  for  the  big  push  in  Con- 
gress on  the  bill  we  have  under  consid- 
eration at  this  very  time.  As  we  all  know, 
the  curtain  went  up  ?.  months  ago.  and 
since  that  time  the  action  has  sometimes 
taken  on  the  aspects  of  a  filibuster  and  at 
other  times  the  aspects  of  a  legislative 
farce. 

When  I  say  farce,  I  want  to  be  partic- 
ularly careful  not  to  offend  any  of  the 
participants  in  this  running  debate  on 
the  various  items  in  the  military  pro- 
curement bill.  But  I  must  say  the  word 
has  some  application  when  you  reread 
the  Record  and  find  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  being  exhorted  by  military 
amateurs  on  the  finer  points  of  defense 
strategy  and  sophisticated  weaponry.  As 
one  of  our  Members.  I  believe  it  was  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
TORE).  cogently  observed  at  one  point  in 
the  proceedings,  we  no  longer  especially 
need  a  Pentagon  or  a  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Stafif  or  any  professional  military  men 
to  worry  about  the  defense  of  our  Nation; 
tlie  whole  area  could  henceforth  be  han- 
dled by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  connection,  we  have  even  heard 
statements  to  the  effect  that  Congress, 
not  the  executive  branch,  must  decide 
the  major  questions  of  national  security, 
the  need  for  new  weapons,  the  stationing 
of  troops  and  appiopriate  responses  to 
enemy  action.  This  contention  seriously 
challenges  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers  as  defined  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  And.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  question  I  feel  that  the  matter  is  so 
grave  and  goes  so  deeply  to  the  basic 
concepts  of  our  national  secuiity  that  I 
plan  to  deal  separately  and  more  com- 
pletely with  it  in  a  separate  paper— 
which  I  have  done  earlier  in  this  session, 
Mr.  President. 

I  might  say  in  passing  that  the  meie 
fact  that  such  assertions  can  be  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  an  accurate  in- 
dication of  how  far  some  have  gone  in 
the  direction  of  almost  total  Irresponsi- 
bility. Can  you  imagine.  Mr.  President, 
a  campaign,  military  in  nature  and  re- 
quiring all  the  advantages  of  surprise 
and  precision  timing,  being  mapped  in  a 
committee  of  Congress  and  debated  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  I  feel 
that  this  prolonged  airing  of  militaiy 
matteis.  defense  procurement  and  re- 
lated issues  has  had  some  beneficial  ef- 
fects. I  am  particularly  happy  that  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  do  not  serve 
on  the  Ai-med  Services  Committee  have 
shown  great  interest  and  have  extended 
themselves  to  become  conversant  with 
the  intricacies  of  militai-y  legislation.  I 
feel  that  in  the  years  ahead  this  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  adoption  of  sound  legis- 
lation for  the  defense  of  our  countiT.  I 
might  humbly  suggest,  however,  that  no 
committee  of  Congress,  no  group  of  con- 
cerned Senators  and  House  Members, 
will  ever  develop  sufficient  expertise  to 
replace  decisions  by  the  Commander  in 
Chief  and  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. This  is  In  the  nature  of  looking 
for  some  good  and  finding  it  in  this  dan- 
gerous campaign  against  the  American 
militaiy.  I  am  happy  also  that  on  issues 
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such  as  the  ABM  and  the  C-5A  a  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  has  seen  fit  to  place  its 
support  on  the  side  of  defense.  As  I  have 
said  on  many  occasions  and  I  repeat 
here  today,  the  defense  of  200  million 
Americans  is  nonnegotiable  under  £iny 
pretext  or  at  any  time  or  in  any  place. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  me  a  few 
minutes  to  comment  on  the  pending 
matter  at  this  time? 

Ml-.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  I  will  later  yield  some 
time  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida.  However,  I  l^ad  asked  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
to  be  pesent  in  the  Chamber  at  this 
time.  He  has  changed  his  appointments 
in  order  to  be  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  12  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  at  this 
time  and  I  shall  yield  next  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ate amendment  No.  46  to  the  military  au- 
thorization bill  would  withhold  authori- 
zation of  funds  amounting  to  $377.1  mil- 
lion for  laying  the  keel  of  the  nuclear 
aircraft  carrier,  CVAN-69,  pending  a 
review  of  the  entire  carrier  program  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  this  carrier, 
and  we  need  it  now.  We  need  the  CVAN- 
69  to  keep  the  U.S.  Navy  modern  and 
capable,  and  to  preserve  Its  stature  as  a 
fleet  second  to  none. 

The  question  has  been  asked:  Whj'  do 
we  need  a  Navy?  I  will  tell  you  why.  It  Is 
simply  a  matter  of  geographical  fact. 
One  needs  only  to  look  at  a  map  of  the 
United  States  to  realize  that  we  have 
international  borders  with  only  two  na- 
tions: Canada  and  Mexico.  The  rest  of 
the  world,  including  one  of  our  States, 
lies  overseas.  Three-fourths  of  the  world 
is  covered  by  water. 

Despite  the  spectacular  advance  of  air 
travel,  it  is  a  recorded  statistic  that  the 
bulk  of  our  commerce  travels  by  ship — 
over  99  percent  of  it,  in  fact.  Certainly 
our  current  military  strategj'  depends 
upon  ocean  shipping. 

If  we  in  this  country  are  to  maintain 
and  Improve  our  present  way  of  life,  we 
must  assure  ourselves  the  free  passage  of 
the  seas,  and  of  the  air  space  over  the 
seas. 

To  provide  this  assurance  of  free  use 
of  the  oceans,  we  must  have  a  Navy  ca- 
pable of  deterring,  or.  if  necessary,  de- 
feating any  threat  to  the  freedom  of  the 
seas.  We  have  this  kind  of  Navy  today. 
The  attack  carrier  is  the  backbone  of 
that  Navy,  the  principal  ship  through 
which  we  are  able  to  insure  our  suprem- 
acy on  the  seas,  even  in  the  face  of  the 
growing  Russian  threat. 

This  Soviet  bid  for  naval  supremacy  is 
a  real  and  growing  challenge.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  embarked  on  a  program  which 
reveals  a  singular  awareness  of  the  im- 
portance of  seapower  and  an  unmistak- 
able resolve  to  develop  a  powerful  mart- 
time  force.  They  are  committed  to  a 
naval  and  maritime  program  which  can 
only  be  described  as  a  technological 
marvel. 


Their  na\T  has  undergone  a  continu- 
ing modernization  program  which  has 
included  the  construction  of  misslle- 
aiTned  cruisers,  helicopter  carriers,  and 
several  new  classes  of  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional submarines.  Their  fleet  has 
become  capable  of  sustained  open-ocean 
operations.  For  the  first  time  in  its  his- 
tory, the  Soviet  Union  is  using  a  deployed 
naval  force  in  support  of  foreign  policy 
in  areas  not  contiguous  to  its  borders. 
Their  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  includes 
warships  armed  with  surface-to-surface 
and  surface-to-air  missiles,  amphibious 
ships  with  naval  infantry  embarked,  as 
well  as  torpedo-  and  missile-armed  sub- 
marines. During  our  moon  shot  we  saw 
a  Soviet  task  force  of  modern  ships  cruis- 
ing in  the  Caribbean. 

It  is  true  that  the  Soviet  Navy  does  not 
have  attack  carriers  in  the  same  sense 
that  our  Navy  does.  Many  have  asked. 
"If  the  Russians  do  not  have  carriers. 
why  does  the  United  States  need  them?" 
The  answer  is  that  the  sea  forces  of 
these  two  powers,  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R..  have  different  missions 
within  their  respective  strategic  require- 
ments. Our  national  objectives  are  pred- 
icated on  free  use  of  the  seas  for  over- 
seas commerce  and  foreign  policy.  Our 
Navy  is  structured  to  protect  the  vital 
sealanes  and  to  exploit  them  for  the 
projection  of  our  national  Interests.  The 
Soviets,  on  the  other  hand,  are  land- 
oriented.  Her  navy  is  primarily  consti- 
tuted for  the  interdiction  of  those  sea- 
lanes  upon  which  we  are  so  dependent. 
Their  naval  effort  has  concentrated  on 
submarines  and  antiship  missiles. 

Their  cruise  missiles,  whether  air, 
submarine,  or  suiface  ship  launched,  do 
in  fact  constitute  a  grave  threat  to  our 
maritime  forces.  Their  missiles  outrange 
the  guns  on  our  surface  ships,  such  as 
cruisers  and  destroyers.  The  attack  car- 
rier is  our  one  weapon  system  which  can 
best  cope  with  the  Soviet  sea-based  mis- 
sile threat. 

Our  carrier  aircraft,  with  a  radius  of 
action  greater  than  600  miles,  outrange 
the  most  modem  Soviet  surface-to-sur- 
face missiles  which  have  a  maximum 
capability  of  about  400  miles.  Further- 
more, the  carrier's  attack  planes  can 
strike  and  destroy  the  Soviet  missile 
cruisers  beyond  the  range  of  their  weap- 
ons. Also,  the  carrier  fighters  can  attack 
Soviet  missile  and  surveillance  aircraft, 
and  can  shoot  down  a  Russian  cruise 
missile  after  it  is  laimched. 

It  is  indeed  a  fallacy  to  think  that 
we  should  not  build  carriers  in  the  face 
of  the  Soviet  missile  threat.  In  truth, 
the  reverse  is  true.  Carriers  are  particu- 
larly needed  today,  because  of  this  threat. 

It  is  true  that  carriers  are  vulnerable 
to  missiles.  In  war,  everj'thing  is  vulner- 
able. Our  land  bases  in  Vietnam  have 
been  subject  to  rocket  attacks  and  they 
have  sustained  damage  often  inflicted  by 
a  handful  of  enemy  soldiers.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  our  carriers  in  Viet- 
nam have  avoided  any  damage  from 
enemy  attack,  both  by  the  defense  In 
depth  provided  by  the  fleet,  and  by  the 
carrier's  inherent  mobility.  This  mobil- 
ity has  permitted  the  carrier  force  to 
remain  beyond  the  range  of  any  poten- 
tial missile  forces  such  as  PT  boats  and 
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land-based  attack  aircraft,  while  still 
delivering  devastating  strikes  on  enemy 
targets.  Our  carriers  provided  about  half 
of  all  the  combat  sorties  into  North  Viet- 
nam during  the  bombing  campaign  ter- 
minated by  President  Johnson  last  No- 
vember. 

All  of  our  ships  would  be  vulnerable  to 
missile  attacks  at  sea.  But  the  carrier  is 
least  vulnerable.  In  World  War  n  our 
carrier  forces  were  the  prime  target  of 
more  than  2,000  "guided  missiles" 
launched  by  the  Japanese — the  Kami- 
kazes. These  'missiles'  were  guided  by 
the  most  sophisticated  guidance  system 
possible — the  human  brain  Despite  this, 
not  a  single  carrier  was  ever  sunk  by  the 
Japanese  Kamikazes. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  most  vulner- 
able seagoing  forces  are  the  tankers, 
ammunition  ships,  and  troop  carriers 
which  we  must  have  to  support  our  over- 
seas bases.  In  the  Vietnam  war.  98  per- 
cent of  all  the  supplies  to  Southeast  Asia 
have  gone  by  sea.  Without  these  sup- 
plies, our  forces  could  not  fight.  Without 
the  protection  of  the  sealanes,  we  could 
not  even  extricate  our  overseas  forces. 

The  Navy,  with  its  carrier  strength,  is 
needed  to  protect  these  vital  lifelines. 
The  verj-  existence  of  a  powerful  Navy 
deters  an  attack  upon  our  seaborne 
forces. 

The  CVAN-69,  which  this  amendment 
would  defer,  is  needed  now.  to  maintain 
the  modernity  and  capability  of  our 
fleet.  It  Is  needed  to  replace  our  older 
carriers  built  during  World  War  II  which 
have  served  long  and  useful  lives,  but 
which  today  are  wearing  out.  Today  we 
have  foift-  £ssei-class  carriers  in  our 
attack  carrier  Inventory.  These  ships 
cannotoperate  the  most  modem  tactical 
aircraft  now  in  fleet  use  such  as  the  P-4 
and  A-6. 

We  need  this  new  nuclear-powered  at- 
tack carrier  regardless  of  whatever  de- 
cisions are  made  concerning  attack  car- 
rier force  levels.  When  the  CVAN-69 
joins  the  fleet  In  1974.  It  is  not  planned 
that  It  will  Increase  the  number  of  the 
Navy's  attack  carriers;  It  will  replace 
one  of  the  older  ships  which  will  be  re- 
tired. 

This  amendment  would  cause  serious 
consequences  in  the  nuclear  power  in- 
dustry and  the  shipbuilding  industry'.  All 
of  the  facilities  carefully  established  and 
developed  for  the  construction  of  this 
ship  would  be  dissipated.  To  start  up 
again  to  build  a  carrier  from  scratch 
would  result  in  extensive  delays  and 
soaiing  costs. 

Mr.  President,  my  State  Is  fortunate 
in  having  a  splendid  seaport  at  Charles- 
ton, S.C.  They  do  not  build  aircraft  car- 
riers there  but  Charleston's  broad  use  as 
a  naval  base  has  helped  give  me  a  special 
sense  of  the  Navy's  role  in  our  defense. 
I  see  the  need  for  a  strong  Navy  to  pro- 
tect our  free  access  through  the  seas.  In 
particular,  I  see  the  need  for  a  modern 
fleet  of  aircraft  carriers  to  permit  those 
charged  with  our  defense  the  flexibility 
to  respond  with  speed  to  a  crisis  any- 
where in  the  world. 

The  aircraft  carrier  is  an  elusive  tar- 
get, and  an  effective  platform  for  air- 
craft to  support  our  fighting  men.  It  is 
like  having  an  airbase  off  any  shore  in 
the  world.  The  Navy  must  have  modem 
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ships,  such  as  this  carrier  to  perform  its 
vital  function  in  our  national  interests. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
quorum  call,  with  the  time  to  be  charged 
equally  to  each  side. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject to  that.  We  have  only  30  minutes  re- 
maining. The  opposition  has  approxi- 
mately an  hour  and  a  half  or  slightly  over 
an  hour  left.  If  the  time  is  charged  to 
each  side  equally,  we  will  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  present  our  side  of  the 
story.  So  I  object.  I  do  not  know  what 
alternative  there  is.  We  had  an  earlier 
quorum  call  in  which  the  time  was  not 
taken  from  each  side,  and  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  that  be  done  now. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  point  out 
to  the  Senator  that  we  have  unanimously 
agreed  to  the  time  of  3  o'clock,  and  it 
really  does  not  make  much  difference. 

Mr.    MONDALE.    The    difference    it 
makes  is  that  we  will  not  have  time  at 
all  if  our  30'ininutes  is  reduced  any  fur- 
ther. Therrfore,  I  ask  luianimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  quorum  call,  with  the 
time  not  to  be  deducted  from  either  side. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  with  all  re- 
spect to  the  Senator,  that  is  really  mean- 
ingless by  time,  because  we  must  vote  at 
3  p.m. 
Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  will  state  it. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  How  much  time  does 
the  opposition  to  the  amendment  have 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  op- 
position has  81  minutes,  and  the  pro- 
ponents have  37  minutes. 

The  Chair  would  also  point  out  that 
the  time  for  the  previous  call  for  a 
quorum  was  charged  against  both  sides 
evenly. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  If  the  motion  was  the 
one  I  made,  that  would  be  contrary  to 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  address 
the  Chair  for  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  remaining  time  for  the  opposition  to 
the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Eighty- 
one  minutes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  15  min- 
utes, or  as  much  thereof  as  I  may  use. 
Mr.  President,  much  has  been  said  here 
about  how  much  has  been  spent  on  our 
military  programs  since  World  War  U. 
Most  of  that  money  has  been  spent  in 
the  most  uncertain  period  of  modern  his- 
tory, when  we  were  the  only  ones  who 
were  capable  of  going  forward  in  the  way 
that  it  seemed  we  should. 

I  am  no  stranger  to  the  idea  of  trying 
to  save  money — and  I  do  not  deserve  any 
credit  for  that.  But  I  recall  that  approx- 
imately 2  years  ago,  when  I  was  tempo- 
rarily acting  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  a  bill  such  as  this 
was  being  put  together,  and  I  made  a 
motion  that  we  reduce  the  research  and 
development  program  by  a  modest  3  per- 


cent. I  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  on 
that  motion  by  the  very  ones,  many  of 
the  ones,  who  are  here  now  proclaiming 
the  loudest  to  conserve  and  reduce  ap- 
propriations and  cut  out  these  modem 
weapons  or  the  plans  for  modern  weap- 
ons of  the  future. 

So  the  matter  of  just  talking  about 
saving  some  money,  important  as  it  is. 
Is  not  controlling  when  we  have  a  propo- 
sition such  as  this. 

The  only  real  question  before  the  Sen- 
ate now  Is  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  have  another  nuclear  powered  mod- 
em carrier  capable  of  having  all  our 
planes  operate,  whereas  now  some  of 
our  older  carriers  are  too  small  to  take 
care  of  four  of  the  different  modem  air- 
craft we  have  on  the  modem  carriers. 
And  this  is  for  1974  and  1975. 

The  difference  has  been  covered  over 
and  over  as  to  the  advantages  of  this  new 
type  carrier,  carrying  twice  the  ammu- 
niUon,  and  having  two  and  a  half  times 
the  capability  of  those  we  are  going  to 
retire,  and  I  want  to  retire  the  old  ones 
as  fast  as  we  can.  The  operating  cost, 
with  its  extra  capacity,  as  compared  with 
an  Essex,  1b  very  favorable  to  the  new 
carrier. 

Another  fact  that  has  not  been  empha- 
sized is  this:  This  is  a  nuclear-powered 
carrier.  It  Is  the  ultimate  in  power  for 
any  kind  of  major  seagoing  vessel,  but 
that  is  not  the  point  I  emphasize  now. 
We  need  to  be  carried  farther  and  far- 
ther down  the  road  in  the  development 
of  nuclear  energy,  and  the  nuclear-pow- 
ered carriers  and  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines have  led  the  way  for  the  entire 
Nation  and  the  entire  world  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  practical  application  of 
nuclear  power.  So  in  talking  about  the 
cost,  just  on  that  score  alone,  there  is 
a  tremendous  value.  However,  beyond 
this  carrier  as  a  weapon  is  the  value  in 
the  field  of  nuclear  energy. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  the 
former  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  if  he  will  permit  me  to 
point  him  out,  a  member  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Committee,  and  I  believe  also 
former  chairman,  strongly  support  this 
carrier,  and  before  this  debate  has  con- 
cluded they  will  say  so  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  They  will  speak  for  them- 
selves. But  I  point  out  the  affinity  of  the 
ultramodern,  not  only  for  armor  protec- 
tion but  also  in  carrying  us  down  the 
road  toward  the  development  of  this 
necessary  energy  for  the  future,  for  do- 
mestic and  nonmilitary  application. 

Mr.  President,  tliis  ship  will  carry  al- 
most twice  as  mam'  planes,  it  will  have  a 
much  greater  speed,  and.  as  I  have  said, 
the  reactors  on  which  it  will  operate  are 
the  most  modem  type.  It  will  have  phased 
into  it  25  years  of  new  technology  in 
many  areas  other  than  the  power  unit 
itself. 

I  am  not  concerned  about  the  size  of 
the  carrier  fleet.  I  want  it  to  be  what  we 
need.  I  know,  too,  that  other  nations  that 
were  once  powerful  nations  on  the  sea 
are  not  going  to  be  building  any  more 
carriers.  Why?  Because  they  are  not  able 
to  do  it.  That  is  the  message  we  got  from 
Great  Britam  25  years  ago.  They  said 


they  would  not  be  able  to  control  the 
seas.  We  are  the  only  country  now  in  the 
free  world  with  the  capacity  and  the 
capability  to  maintain  this  sur>erior  and 
necessary  naval  strength. 

Do  we  want  to  be  left  merely  with  the 
capacity  our  submarines  have — and  I 
refer  to  the  Polaris  submarine — as  great 
as  they  are?  Of  course  not.  I  favor  the 
reduction  of  the  number  in  use,  but  I  am 
unjielding  that  we  have  the  modem 
ones. 

Secretary  lAird  has  already  told  us  he 
is  going  to  review  this  matter.  He  is  a 
man  of  his  word.  The  President  has  said 
that  he  is  gcrfng  to  review  this  matter. 
I  want  them  to  review  the  entire  military 
program,  not  only  the  Navy  but  also  the 
Air  Force,  Army,  and  the  Marine  Corps. 
Let  them  take  a  look  and  we  will  be  tak- 
ing a  look. 

Awhile  ago  I  mentioned  a  figure  refer- 
ring to  the  reductions  that  we  made.  I 
was  looking  merely  to  these  forefront 
weaponry  items.  The  committee  has 
taken  over  $2  billion  out  of  the  bill  al- 
ready. The  committee  has  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  authority  to  set  these  flg- 
lu-es.  I  am  not  willing  to  take  a  meat  ax 
view  and  undertake  here  to  cut  them  out 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  turn  it  over 
to  the  General  Accounting  Office,  or  any 
other  group  as  this  amendment  would 
provide. 

I  think  that  carriers  are  the  greatest 
deterrent  we  have,  so  far  as  keeping  down 
trouble,  being  available,  patrolling  the 
seas,  and  going  into  troubled  spots.  That 
is  my  opinion.  It  has  versatility.  It  is  in- 
stantly available  day  and  night.  It  is  a 
floating  air  field. 

Yes,  it  does  cost  a  little  more  than  the 
Air  Force  per  plane.  It  is  worth  more  in 
the  particular  job  they  do.  I  would  not 
say  one  is  better  than  the  other.  They 
have  to  complement  each  other  if  we  are 
serious  about  keeping  the  sealanes  open. 

They  are  instantly  avaUable  and  can 
be  on  the  scene  very  quickly.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  they  can  get  to  these  trou- 
bled spots  long  before  the  trouble  comes 
to  a  boil.  We  do  not  have  to  have  any- 
one's i>ermisslon.  We  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  pick  the  time  and  place  we  are 
going  to  have  a  war  against  us  or  an 
incident  that  might  lead  to  a  war  against 
us.  We  never  will  have  that  opportu- 
nity. No  nation  does.  We  thought  we  were 
going  to  get  our  land-based  airpower  in 
a  good  position,  as  I  said  the  other  day. 
I  was  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Milltarj'  Construction.  I  went  to 
France  where  we  had  ceiemony  after 
ceremony  dedicating  airfields,  hangars, 
and  everything  connected  with  our  Air 
Force  over  there.  I  do  not  have  the  fig- 
ures in  mind,  but  It  ran  into  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  Yet  today  we  cannot 
use  a  single  one  of  them  without  their 
permission  if  we  should  be  attacked.  We 
cannot  even  fly  over  and  use  the  airspace 
over  France  without  express  permission. 
They  permit  diplomats  to  fly  in  and  out, 
but  that  is  about  it.  We  have  to  apply 
30  days  in  advance  if  we  are  going  to 
have  any  military  planes  even  in  the 
airspace. 

I  was  on  the  committee  that  went  to 
French  Morocco.  Fine  airfields  were  to  be 
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built  there,  but,  before  the  first  one  was 
built,  we  had  to  get  out.  Libya  fell  the 
other  day.  We  do  not  know  our  future 
there. 

We  are  always  at  home  on  the  sea  by 
international  law.  No  one  can  make  us 
get  off  unless  we  make  the  mistake  of  not 
having  modem  weapons  to  meet  an 
emergency.  I  shall  have  a  few  more  re- 
marks later  on  this  matter. 

One  can  talk  about  what  some  critical 
report  stated.  Anyone  can  dig  up  one  of 
those  reports  on  every  weapon  we  have. 

I  am  glad  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  is 
concerned.  The  President  had  both  of 
these  matters.  We  had  to  come  down  to 
a  decision.  We  are  the  ones  now  who 
must  make  that  decision. 

I  yield  back  whatever  time  I  allowed 
myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

II  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will   the 

Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  proposes  withholding  the 
funds  for  the  construction  of  a  nuclear 
attack  carrier  pending  a  full  study  and 
Investigation  by  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  justification  for  building  it. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  make 
clear  my  strong  belief  that  the  nuclear 
attack  carrier  under  construction  should 
be  authorized  and  that  the  country  needs 
It. 

The  United  States — a  maritime  na- 
tion— cannot  maintain  its  position  as  a 
first-rate  power  If  It  does  not  possess  the 
capability  to  maintain  use  of  the  seas. 
For  this  we  must  have  a  modem  attack 
carrier  force  capable  of  providing  air- 
power  in  those  areas  vital  to  our  national 
Interests. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  embarked  upon  a 
program  which  reveals  a  singular  aware- 
ness of  seapower  and  an  unmistakable 
resolve  to  become  a  powerful  maritime 
force.  They  have  demonstrated  a 
thorough  imderstanding  of  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  seapower — a  powerful  navy,  a 
large  modern  merchant  marine,  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  application 
of  both.  They  are  surging  forward  with 
naval  and  maritime  programs  which  are 
technological  marvels. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the 
Soviet  Union  is  using  deployed  naval 
forces  in  support  of  foreign  policy  not 
contiguous  to  its  borders.  The  Soviet 
fleet  in  the  Mediten-anean  includes  com- 
batant ships  armed  with  surface-to-sur- 
face missiles  and  smface-to-alr  missiles, 
ships  with  naval  infantry  embarked,  and 
modem  missile-  and  torpedo-armed  sub- 
marines. This  fleet  is  l>eing  maintained 
by  rotation  of  units  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. A  recent  report  shows  this  force 
to  be  numerically  larger  than  the  U.S. 
6th  Fleet. 

Very  recently  a  Soviet  naval  force 
visited  Cuba  and  then  conducted  maneu- 
vers in  our  own  backyard — the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Their  submarine  force,  the  largest  in 
the  world.  Is  equipped  with  missiles  that 
constitute  a  capability  to  threaten  the 
United  States  Itself, 


To  provide  a  force  capable  of  counter- 
ing this  growing  Soviet  seapower,  or  de- 
feating it  If  such  should  become  neces- 
sary, and  to  maintain  the  use  of  the  seas, 
we  need  a  strong  modem  Navy.  Despite 
the  tremendous  technological  progress 
that  has  been  made  In  transportation 
during  this  century,  the  fact  remains 
that  our  use  of  the  seas — which  cover 
three-fourths  of  the  earth's  surface — 
continues  to  be  essential.  The  Vietnam 
conflict  has  demonstrated  this  fact:  98 
percent  of  the  supplies  to  support  opera- 
tions there  are  delivered  in  ships. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  valid  plan  for 
any  overseas  operation  of  the  Army.  Air 
Force,  or  amphibious  forces  that  does 
not  depend  on  the  use  of  the  seas  for 
support.  We  are  essentially  an  island 
between  two  oceans,  and  the  best  way 
we  can  use  our  military  power  beyond 
our  shores  is  through  the  Navy  spear- 
head. 

The  attack  carrier  is  the  primary 
striking  force  of  the  Navy.  It  provides 
the  tactical  airpower  necessary  to  Insure 
the  free  passage  of  the  seas  and  the  space 
over  the  seas. 

The  sponsors  of  the  amendment  have 
made  much  of  the  vulnerability  of  the 
attack  carrier  to  modern  sophisticated 
weapons  and  have  advocated  the  use  of 
land-based  Instead  of  sea-based  air- 
power. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  carriers  can 
be  attacked  with  modem  weapons,  but 
so  can  other  weapon  systems.  However, 
the  carrier  Is  the  least  vulnerable  of  air 
basing  systems  due  to  its  mobihty. 

In  World  War  II  the  Japanese 
laimched  over  2.300  Kamikaze  attacks 
against  the  U.S.  Fleet  with  the  carriers 
as  primary  targets,  yet  no  attack  carrier 
was  sunk  by  them.  In  the  Tonkin  Gulf, 
where  carriers  made  early  strikes,  they 
remained  to  provide  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  sorties  into  North  Vietnam 
and  have  never  sustained  any  damage 
from  enemy  action.  No  enemy  aircraft 
or  PT  boat  has  penetrated  the  defense 
of  the  task  force  to  reach  an  attack  posi- 
tion. 

Further,  modem  carriers  are  extreme- 
ly tough  ships.  The  CVAN-69  will  be  the 
best  protected  ship  and  least  vulnerable 
carrier  ever  designed.  Tlie  added  pro- 
tection is  provided  by  extensive  use  of 
armor  against  damage  by  bombs  and 
guided  missiles  and  by  improved  anti- 
torpedo  hull  design. 

The  point  here  is  that  carriers  are  the 
least  vulnerable  of  our  siu-face  ships. 

The  most  vulnerable  ships  are  those 
in  our  overseas  logistics  supply  system — 
the  tankers,  troop  carriers,  and  cargo 
ships  that  are  vital  to  support  any  over- 
seas milltarj'  operations  and  our  indus- 
trial needs  here  at  home.  The  sheer  bulk 
of  the  daily  requirement  of  oil  and  pe- 
troleum products  for  milltarj-  and  indus- 
trial needs  precludes  peacetime  stock- 
piling. Carriers  are  essential  to  Insure 
the  flow  of  these  materials. 

With  regard  to  greater  use  of  land- 
based  airpower.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
the  exact  mix  required.  Both  are  needed. 
What  concerns  me  is  that  the  area  of 
the  world  which  can  be  covered  by  our 
land  bases  is  continually  shrinking  be- 
cause of  our  reduction  of  overseas  bases. 
Pressure  continues  at  home  and  abroad 


for  us  to  withdraw  our  deployed  forces 
and  abandon  our  overseas  bases.  Even  if 
we  approach  a  "Fortress  America"  con- 
cept there  will  be  a  growing  need  for 
nuclear-powered  attack  carrier  forces 
capable  of  rapid  deployment  to  wherever 
U.S.  militarj'  presence  is  needed. 

The  sponsors  of  the  amendment  ques- 
tion the  relative  costs  of  land-based  and 
sea-based  airpower.  It  appears  that  rela- 
tive investment  and  operating  costs  vai-y 
in  different  situations,  but  overall  costs 
are  about  the  same  when  basing,  sup- 
port, logistic,  and  defense  costs  are  con- 
sidered for  both.  Even  if  this  were  not 
so.  the  effectiveness  of  sea-based  air- 
power would  demand  that  the  carrier 
be  retained  as  an  instrument  of  our  na- 
tional military  strategy  because  there  are 
too  many  areas  of  the  world  where  tac- 
tical airpower  cannot  be  provided  by  al- 
ternate means.  History  since  World  War 
n  IS  replete  with  examples  of  the  em- 
ployment of  carrier  forces  in  support  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  in  areas  where  land 
bases  were  not  available. 

Another  point  to  be  remembered 
when  considering  the  pros  and  cons  of 
this  amendment  is  this:  carriers  give  a 
full  return  on  their  Investment  through- 
out the  entire  lifetime  of  the  ship — nor- 
mally 25  to  30  years.  When  an  overseas 
base  is  abandoned,  it  becomes  a  total 
capital  loss. 

In  1966  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ap- 
proved the  construction  of  three  nuclear 
carriers  based  on  detailed  analytical 
studies  which  established  the  future  need 
for  sea-based  tactical  airpower.  The 
present  Secretary  of  Defense  has  fully 
endorsed  this  requirement.  The  first  of 
these  ships  is  now  being  constructed  and 
will  join  the  fieet  in  1972.  The  second, 
which  is  imder  consideration,  has  been 
funded  previously  in  the  amount  of  $133 
million  for  long-lead-time  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion components  which  have  already 
been  contracted  for.  Any  disruption  in 
the  schedule  of  construction  would  be 
costly  and  wasteful.  CVAN  69  is  sched- 
uled to  be  completed  and  join  the  fleet 
in  1974 — this  schedule  should  be  main- 
tained, not  only  because  of  fiscal  effici- 
ency, but  principally  because  we  need 
this  modern  ship  capability. 

Authorizing  this  ship  will  not  increase 
the  number  of  carriers  in  the  Navy.  This 
ship  will  replace  an  old  World  War  II 
Essex  class  which  has  served  the  coimtry 
well  In  three  wars  but  which  by  1974  will 
simply  be  worn  out.  This  old  carrier 
does  not  now  have  the  capability  to  oper- 
ate -nany  of  our  modern  aircraft. 

Tills  coimtrj'  needs  a  Na\'5'  second  to 
none.  We  have  it  now,  but  only  by  an 
orderly  process  of  modernization  can 
we  maintain  our  position  of  leadership 
on  the  seas.  I  will  not  support  this 
amendment  which  would  deny  the  Navy 
a  ntally  needed  modern  weapon. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr,  President.  4  weeks 
ago  the  Senate  was  discussing  the 
amendment  relating  to  the  ABM.  I  sup- 
ported the  amendment  which  would 
have  prohibited  the  deployment  of  the 
ABM  because  of  my  belief  that  there 
were  forces  within,  and  without,  our  De- 
fense E>epartment  that  desired  to  sub- 
stitute the  ABM  for  an  underseas  nu- 
clear na\T.  I  felt  that  the  Polaris  sub- 
marine had  been  a  major  deterrent  to 
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greater  wars,  that  the  ABM  would  be  no 
substitute  for  it,  and  that  we  should  not 
give  up  improvement  of  the  atomic  Navy 
to  concentrate  on  other  weapons  of  very 
doubtful  value. 

During  the  ABM  debate  I  was  re- 
ferring to  the  nuclear  submarine,  but  I 
might  have  also  included  the  atomic 
surface  ships  for  the  same  reason. 

Recently,  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  Adm.  H.  G.  Rlckover, 
the  father  of  the  nuclear  Navy,  said: 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  embarked  on  a  pro- 
gram which  reveals  a  slngrular  awareness  of 
the  Importance  of  seapower  and  an  unmis- 
takable resolve  to  become  the  most  powerful 
nuuttlme  force  in  the  world.  They  demon- 
strate a  thorough  understanding  of  the  basic 
elements  of  seapower:  knowledge  of  the  seas, 
a  strong  modern  merchant  marine,  and  a 
powerful  new  navy.  They  are  surging  forward 
with  a  naval  and  maritime  program  that  Is 
a  technological  marvel. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  I 
realize  full  well  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
striving  fqr,  .control  of  the  seas.  While  I 
would  very  xouch  favor  an  effort  to  reach 
an  agreement  on  limitation  of  arma- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union,  I  feel  that 
unless  that  can  be  done,  the  time  is  not 
yet  here  when  we  should  consider  re- 
ducing our  strength,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  there  is  opposition  to  the  im- 
provement of  an  atomic  Navy. 

The  admiral  also  observed  during  his 
testimony  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
April  23,  1969: 

The  Soviet  Navy  has  become  a  fleet  capable 
of  sustained  open  ocean  operations.  For  the 
first  time  In  Its  history,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
using  a  deployed  naval  force  In  support  of 
foreign  policy  in  an  area  not  contiguous  to 
Its  borders. 

We  may  be  assured,  Mr.  President, 
that  there  are  undoubtedly  Soviet  sub- 
marines within  200  miles  of  our  shores 
on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Faclflc.  I  might 
also  add  that  our  submarines,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  have  them  available,  are  cir- 
culating in  the  waters  of  the  globe  in 
such  a  position  that  if  war  did  liegin, 
they  could  laimch  atomic  missiles  to 
almost  any  part  of  the  world  today. 

Again  I  refer  directly  to  Admiral  Rick- 
over  in  his  testimony  earlier  this  year 
before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy : 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  again  emphasized 
one  of  the  most  important  lessons  of  his- 
tory— the  need  to  be  able  to  control  the 
seas  In  time  of  conflict.  In  spite  of  the  pub- 
licity given  to  airlifting  troops  and  supplies 
to  Southeast  Asia,  over  98  percent  of  the 
material  and  supplies  for  our  forces  in  South- 
east Asia  go  by  sea. 

We  are  now  reviewing  all  of  oiir  com- 
mitments with  foreign  nations,  includ- 
ing both  military  and  economic  ties. 

We  are  experiencing  increasing  com- 
plications in  maintaining  bases  in  other 
countries.  The  cost  of  maintaining  these 
bases  is  prodigious.  We  are  roughly 
spending  $3  billion  a  month,  on  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  I  know  that  it  will  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  build  another  nu- 
clear carrier,  but  I  feel  that  this  expendi- 
ture is  very  important.  We  must  realize 
that  the  trouble  we  are  having  in  main- 
taining bases  on  foreign  soil  can  easily 
lead  us  into  another  war  such  as  we  now 


have  in  Vietnam,  as  well  as  other  difO- 
culties. 

By  use  of  aircraft  carriers,  we  can 
avoid  getting  ourselves  too  deeply  in- 
volved with  the  policies  of  other  govern- 
ments in  countries  where  we  maintain 
foreign  tactical  aircraft  strike  bases. 

We  should  also  realize  that  our  exist- 
ing foreign  land  bases  are  vulnerable  to 
loss  or  restriction  of  their  use  depend- 
ing on  the  mood  of  the  Host  coimtry. 

I  am  also  aware  that  there  are  those 
in  the  Defense  Department,  to  say 
nothing  of  private  industry,  who  would 
like  to  see  this  nuclear  propelled  carrier 
delayed,  if  not  killed  off.  In  fact,  there 
are  those  who  are  not  in  favor  of  using 
atomic  ships  of  any  kind  for  the  Navy. 
So  far  as  I  know  the  Congress  has  al- 
ways had  to  flght  for  every  atomic- 
powered  si|ip. 

I  realize  that  the  oil  industry  is  ex- 
tremely important.  It  is  also  extremely 
powerful.  It  can  even  direct  the  rise  and 
fall  of  nations. 

I  would  be  willing  to  bet  that  the  oil 
industry  would  not  shed  any  tears  If  the 
atomic-powered  carrier  was  scrapped. 
The  oil  industry  is  international— it  is 
interested  In  production  and  markets  and 
its  allegiance  to  national  boundaries  ap- 
pears, m  some  cases,  to  l>e  very  thin. 

I  submit,  if  not  actually  endangering 
our  national  security  by  continuing  to 
develop  and  equip  our  Navy  with  ships 
which  are  powered  alone  by  oil,  we  may 
be  exposing  ourselves  to  unnecessary 
risks. 

The  reason  is  simple. 

An  oil-burning  ship  requires  extensive 
logistical  support,  while  a  nuclear-pro- 
pelled ship,  on  or  under  the  sea,  can  nm 
independent  of  logisticad  fuel  support. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  recent  Department  of  De- 
fense report  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil  Import 
Control. 

The  Department  of  Defense  report 
states  in  part: 

The  part  that  oil  plays  In  the  defense 
posture  of  the  United  States  Is  vitally  Im- 
portant. It  is  a  strategic  material  and  one 
of  the  few  Items  that  is  absolutely  essential 
and  foremost  In  the  minds  of  military  com- 
manders. Along  with  weapons  and  ammu- 
tlon,  the  needs  of  petroleum  get  the  most 
attention.  Petroleum  cannot  be  stockpiled 
like  hardware — the  quantities  required  are 
too  great,  nor  can  our  military  forces  operate 
very  long  without  back-up  support  from  re- 
finery and  production  sources  .  .  .  the  vital 
role  of  oil  In  any  defense  effort  is  crystal 
clear.  Information  available  today  Indicates 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  military  eqtiip- 
ment  will  continue  to  derive  energy  from 
liquid  petroleum  and  Its  products  for  some 
time  to  come. 

In  1949,  military  petroleum  requirements 
were  about  330,000  barrels  per  day  and  by 
1967  they  exceeded  one  million  barrels  per 
days — a  three-fold  Increase  and  the  curve 
continues  upward. 

The  Department  of  Defense  oil  bill  for  FY 
1969  will  be  over  •I.?  billion  for  approxi- 
mately 444  million  barrels  of  product.  We  are 
still  the  world's  largest  single  oil  purchaser. 
The  very  chance  of  success  or  failure  In 
any  conflict  hinges  on  oil.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  most  striking  point  of  commonality 
between  the  major  weapon  systems  of  the 
military  departments  Is  the  thirst  for  olL 

The  thirst  for  oil  on  the  part  of  our 
oiiiitary  departments  is  as  well  known  as 


the  desire  of  the  oil  companies  to  quench 
that  thirst. 

But  It  would  be  foolhardly  on  our  part 
to  rely  so  heavily  on  oil  as  the  major 
fuel  to  keep  our  national  defense  strong. 

It  is  Just  plain  commonsense  that 
tmtil  disarmament  agreements  can  be 
reached,  we  should  push  ahead  with  the 
development  of  another  nuclear-powered 
aircraft  carrier  so  that  we  can  lessen  our 
dependence  on  oil,  thereby  strengthening 
our  nationtil  defenses. 

Also  I  think  we  should  remember  that 
an  atomic-powered  ship  has  the  ability 
to  accelerate  rapidly  Emd  go  on  sustained 
cruises  without  worrying  about  an  oil 
tanker  or  supply  shipe  tagging  behind. 
This  Increased  acceleration  which  the 
atomic  carrier  has  over  the  oil-burning 
carrier  means  more  safety  for  our  fliers. 

The  history  of  warfare  is  replete  with 
examples  in  which  the  lack  of  fuel  and 
good  supply  lines  meant  the  difference 
Ijetween  victory  and  defeat. 

For  instance,  a  key  factor  in  the  defeat 
of  Japan  in  World  War  n  was  the  in- 
ability of  that  Government  to  provide 
enough  oil  for  her  warships. 

I  repeat,  we  should  make  every  effort 
to  work  out  an  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment with  Russia,  but  until  that  can  be 
done,  we  must  maintain  effective  security 
measures,  including  a  strong  Navy  and, 
insofar  as  possible,  a  modem  atomic 
Navy. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  amendment  would  eliminate 
the  CVAN  from  this  budget. 

We  need  this  carrier,  and  we  need  it 
now.  The  new  nuclear  carrier  of  the 
Nimitz  class  Is  required  to  keep  our  car- 
rier force,  the  backbone  of  our  Navy, 
strong  and  modem.  When  this  new  car- 
rier joins  the  fleet,  it  will  not  increase 
the  number  of  carriers  in  the  Navy's  ac- 
tive inventory,  but  will  replace  one  of  the 
old  World  War  n  veterans  whose  useful 
service  is  rapidly  coming  to  an  end. 

A  principal  role  of  the  attack  carrier  is 
to  provide  tactical  air  support  for  our 
general  ptirpose  forces,  a  role  It  shares 
with  the  Tactical  Air  Command  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force.  A  healthy,  modern,  and 
effective  tactical  air  capability  is  essen- 
tial to  our  national  security.  That  feature 
of  the  national  strategy  of  the  United 
States  which  gives  the  President  his 
range  of  options,  his  flexibility  of  re- 
sponse is  a  strong,  forward  deployed,  gen- 
eral ptirpose  force  supported  by  tactical 
air.  There  is  no  substitute  for  tactical  air. 
It  Is  an  absolute  requirement.  There  Is 
nothing  is  our  future  that  alters  this 
need.  There  is  no  alternative  system  in 
our  technological  projections  which  can 
replace  it. 

In  our  Military  Establishment  we  have 
a  mix  of  tactical  air,  land-based,  and 
sea-based.  The  two  systems  are  not  com- 
petitive; they  are  complementary.  They 
are  both  needed.  Each  has  its  own  mr- 
tlcular  advantages  end  capabilities.  But 
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they  both  have  a  common  mission :  sup- 
port and  national  objectives. 

It  is  no  secret  that  our  national  objec- 
tives are  often  in  conflict  with  those  of 
the  Soviets — and  consequently  their  sat- 
ellites. Our  tactical  air  forces  are  today 
in  Southeast  Asia,  pitted  in  combat 
against  Soviet  weapons  technology — and 
this  technology  is  impressive. 

I  have  spoken  before,  often  and  at 
length,  on  Soviet  aircraft  and  missile  de- 
velopment, which  has  been  characterized 
by  annual  prototyping  and  testing  of  new 
aircraft  for  production  selection.  I  must 
remind  you,  Mr.  President,  that  since 
1960,  10  of  the  Soviet's  14  most  modem 
operational  aircraft  have  evolved  from 
this  practice.  In  these  aircraft,  the  So- 
viets have  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
develop  Improved  weapons,  long-range 
detection  radars,  and  a  full  all-weather 
air  combat  capability.  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  seen  Soviet  missiles  develop  at 
an  impressive  rate,  to  the  extent  that 
this  capability  today  Is  a  source  of  deep 
concern  to  our  mllltarj-  planners. 

Our  own  weapons  systems  must  be  the 
match  of  the  Soviet  weapons  technology. 
They  mtist.  because  our  national  security 
Is  at  stake.  They  must,  because  It  Is  not  in 
our  national  character  and  conscience  to 
equip  the  American  fighting  man  with 
inferior  weapons.  I  want  particularly  to 
emphasize  this  second  point,  because  we 
do  not  have  to  flght  Russia  to  encounter 
Soviet  weapons  technology.  The  Soviets 
have  demonstrated  their  willingness  to 
provide  modem  arms  to  their  bloc  allies, 
as  any  current  examination  of  Commu- 
nist order  of  battle  will  show. 

To  carry  out  their  mission,  either 
against  the  Russians  in  general  war.  or 
against  a  Communist  satellite  In  limited 
wars,  the  attack  carrier  must  be  equipped 
with  aircraft  capable  of  achieving  air 
superiority  against  first  line  Soviet  planes 
and  missiles.  Today,  the  older  attack 
carriers  in  our  Navy  cannot  operate  the 
most  advanced  carrier  type  aircraft  in 
our  active  Inventory.  For  example,  the 
£ssei-class  carriers  cannot  operationally 
support  the  Phantom  II,  F-4;  Vigilante, 
RA-5;  Intruder,  A-6  or  the  Hawkeye, 
E-2.  It  is  not  practical  to  further  mod- 
ernize these  ships.  They  have  previously 
been  converted  from  straight  deck-hy- 
draulic catapult  configuration,  to  angle 
deck-steam  catapult  design.  No  room  for 
growth  remains. 

I  have  flown  in  jets  from  carriers;  I 
have  been  aboard  the  Essex  class ;  and  I 
have  piloted  the  most  advanced  of  our 
military  aircraft.  I  can  personally  attest 
to  the  inability  of  these  older  carriers  to 
accommodate  the  coming  generation  of 
tactical  aircraft. 

These  older  carriers  must  be  replaced 
with  modem  ships  embracing  the  ad- 
vanced concepts  of  design  and  tech- 
nology— such  as  the  nuclear  propulsion 
plant  vnth  which  this  CVAN-69  will  be 
equipped — and  most  importantly  capable 
of  supporting  the  new  aircraft  repre- 
sentative of  the  technology  required  to 
meet  the  Soviet  threat. 

As  I  pointed  out  before,  this  new  car- 
rier will  not  add  to  the  total  of  ships  in 
the  attack  carrier  force.  It  will  replace 
one  of  the  older  carriers.  The  new  nuclear 


carrier  is  required  regardless  of  total 
force  levels.  There  are  still  four  Essex- 
class  ships  In  our  attack  carrier  ranks, 
and  a  fifth  carrier  of  the  Essex  class  has 
been  pressed  into  service  for  this  function 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia.  So  the  total  nvmiber  of  carriers  is 
not  at  issue  in  the  debate  concerning  this 
amendment.  The  principle  here  is  the 
militarj-  capability  of  our  Navy,  regard- 
less of  its  size. 

I  see  no  useful  purpose  to  be  gained  by 
delaying  this  carrier  to  determine  the 
need  for  carriers.  The  postponement  will 
delay  the  modernization  of  our  NavT  at 
a  time  when  the  resurgence  of  the  Soviet 
Navy  has  suddenly  become  clearly  e\i- 
dent,  at  the  very  moment  when  a  Russian 
squadron  Is  cruising  off  our  southern 
coast. 

The  need  for  a  modem  carrier  force 
has  been  stated  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  and  fully  concurred  in  by  our 
Nation's  military  leaders,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  This  need  for  carriers  in  gen- 
eral, and  for  this  ship  In  this  year,  has 
been  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
ferLse,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  address  myself  to  a  statement 
made  in  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  on  Wednesday. 

Senator  Mondale  said: 

Regardless  of  the  reasons  for  the  Soviet 
decision  not  to  build  carriers,  our  Navy  can- 
not have  it  both  ways.  Either  carriers  are 
not  that  vital  to  a  surfstce  fleet  and  the 
Soviet  Navy  is  a  threat  without  them  or  else 
the  Soviet's  surface  fleet  Is  not  a  significant 
Naval  threat. 

This  would  appear  to  put  the  VS.  Navy 
in  the  position  of  advancing  an  illogical 
argtiment.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 

The  core  of  the  Navy's  position  on  this 
question  is  that  the  Soviet  fleet  is  for- 
midable without  carriers,  but  that  the 
U.S.  Flert  would  be  seriously  weakened 
without  them. 

That  n.ay  seem  on  the  surface  illogical, 
but  it  is  not.  One  must  consider  the  dif- 
fering needs  of  the  two  nations. 

The  Soviet  Union  controls  a  large, 
contiguous  land  mass.  Its  surface  fleet 
has  reflected  Its  geography.  With  missile 
cruisers,  destroyers,  and  numerous  small- 
er craft,  the  surface  fleet  has  shored  up 
the  maritime  flanks  of  a  vast  land 
empire. 

Recently,  the  Russians  have  added 
helicopter  carriers  to  their  naval  inven- 
tory. This  may  or  may  not  reflect  a  new 
adventurism  in  the  Kremlin — I  pretend 


to  no  expertise  on  Soviet  intentions — ^but 
these  carriers  certainly  do  not  have  the 
same  mission  as  our  attack  carriers. 

Russia,  in  short,  lacks  the  capacity  to 
project  tactical  airpower.  But  that  is  a 
long  way  from  saying  that  the  Soviet 
fleet  Is  not  formidable. 

To  pose  a  threat  to  the  United  States, 
the  Russians  need  only  contest  our  free 
use  of  the  seas.  This  kind  of  threat  can 
be  made  with  a  large  submarine  force 
alone,  and  Russia  certainly  has  a  large 
submarine  force — the  world's  biggest.  In 
fact. 

I  emphatically  deny  that  Russian  sub- 
marines make  aircraft  carriers — or  in- 
deed the  rest  of  the  American  surface 
ships — incapable  of  canrlng  out  their 
mission.  It  is  not  the  U.S.  surface  fleet 
that  is  jeopardized,  so  much  as  it  is 
tankers  and  supply  ships  that  must  sup- 
ply our  troops  and  installations  outside 
the  continental  United  States  and  bring 
strategic  materials  from  abroad  to  this 
country.  Our  sealanes,  in  other  words, 
are  in  danger. 

Compared  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
continental  United  States  has  a  relatively 
large  ocean  coast  and — unlike  the  Soviet 
Union — has  vital  interests  far  from  its 
own  shores. 

The  United  States,  in  other  words,  is 
a  maritime  power.  It  must  be  able  to 
project  tactical  air  overseas. 

"This  being  the  case,  the  United  States 
must  have  modem  aircraft  carriers. 
Without  them,  our  fleet  indeed  would  be 
much  weaker. 

Therefore,  what  seemed  Illogical  to  the 
Senator  frcwn  Minnesota  actually  Is  not 
carriers  Is  a  menace:  the  United  States 
without  carriers  would  be  much  weaker. 
This  leads  me  to  an  important  point. 
Three-fourths  of  the  earth's  surface 
is  covered  by  the  sea.  and  98  percent  of 
all  cargo  shipped  to  Vietnam  has  traveled 
by  ship. 

Ninety-flve  percent  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation is  within  range  of  carrier- 
leased  aircraft. 

There  is  no  \iable  strategy  for  de- 
fense of  VS.  interests  overseas  that  does 
not  require  free  use  of  the  se€«.  and  sea- 
based  aircraft  form  a  critical  part  of  the 
force  necessary  to  Insure  that  free  use. 
The  degree  of  our  interests  overseas — 
that  is.  the  level  and  locality  of  hostility 
at  which  we  are  obliged  to  Intervene — 
may  honestly  be  debated.  But  to  main- 
tain that  we  can  become  an  Island  fort- 
ress is  to  return  to  a  doctrine  effectively 
demolished  30  years  ago. 

If  we  have  any  interests  abroad  worth 
defending — and  we  certainly  do — we 
need  tactical  aircraft  to  defend  them. 
We  need  land-based  airplanes,  to  be 
sure,  but  they  cannot  completely  sub- 
stitute for  the  carrier  force.  Bases  can 
be  shut  to  us  by  suddenly  imfriendly 
povemments.  and  fields  can  be  overrun 
by  a  quick- striking  foe,  as  happ)ened  in 
Korea. 

We  need  an  up-to-date  force  of  carriers 
from  which  to  launch  the  vital  tactical 
aircraft. 

The  CVAN-69  is  a  minimum  second 
step — taking  the  Nimitz  Itself  as  a  first 
step — toward  creating  the  force  we  will 
need  in  the  1970'8. 
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Mr.  President,  earlier  today.  In  a  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (^Mr.  Mon- 
DALi)  stated  that  only  $71  million  has 
been  cut  from  this  authorization  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

That  figure  is  accurate,  but  what  I 
think  the  Senate  should  understand  Is 
that  while  the  Senate  itself  has  not  re- 
duced the  authorization  by  more  than 
$71  million,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  reduced  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administration  by  $2 
bUllon. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  understand 
the  amount  in  the  bill  when  the  original 
proposal  was  made  by  President  Johnson 
for  the  purchase  of  hardware  and  for 
research  and  development  for  our  mili- 
tary forces  for  the  coming  year. 

It  was  recommended  that  $23  billion 
be  spent  for  this  piuTxjse.  When  Presi- 
dent Nixon  came  into  office,  he  reviewed 
the  requirements  and  the  needs  and  rec- 
ommended a  budget  of  $22  billion. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
then  reviewed  the  budget  extremely 
carefiilly  ^^  recommended  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  amount  be  further  reduced 
by  $2  billion.  So  the  total  figure  now  is 
roughly  $20  billion.  I  submit  that  that 
is  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  total 
amount. 

The    thrust    of     the    Mondale-Case 

amendment— and  of  practically  all  the 

arguments  that  have  been  directed  in 

Its  behalf — Is  whether  the  Navy  or  the 

country  needs  15  attack  aircraft  carriers. 

I  submit  that  that  is  not  the  issue 

before  the  Senate  today.  The  question 

Is  not  whether  we  shall  have  15  or  12  or 

seven   carriers,    or   any   other   number. 

The  issue  is:  Are  we  to  have  a  modern 

Navy?  As  of  today,  the  Nation  has  only 

one  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier.  A 

second,  the  Nimitz,  is  being  built  now 

and  is  expected  to  be  in  service  by  1971. 

The   authorization   contained   in   the 

bill  is  for  a  second  carrier  of  the  Nimitz 

class.  If  and  when  it  is  completed,  which 

is  expected   to  be   1974,   5   years   from 

now,  we  will  have  only  three  modern, 

nuclear-powered  aircraft  carriers. 

I  submit  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  Na\'y 
at  all,  most  certainly  we  should  have  a 
modem  Navy. 

Another  point  that  I  suggest  is  worth 
considering  is  that  $133  milUon  already 
has  been  spent  or  obligated  for  the  air- 
craft carrier  now  imder  consideration. 
So  I  see  no  economy  involved  in  pouring 
$133  million  down  the  drain  by  refusing 
to  authorize  the  remaining  amount  that 
Is  needed  to  complete  the  third  nuclear 
aircraft  carrier. 

I  favor  cutting  the  fat  out  of  the  re- 
quests for  military  appropriations,  but 
I  do  not  favor  cutting  the  muscle.  If  the 
Senate  were  to  approve  the  Mondale- 
Case  amendment  today,  the  effect  would 
be  to  cut  the  muscle  of  the  Navy. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  agree 
to  the  Mondale-Case  amendment,  but 
that  it  will  be  rejected  when  it  is  put  to 
a  vote  in  the  next  hour  or  so. 

It  is  important  that  authorization  be 

approved  for  the  completion  of  the  third 

nuclear-powered  attack  aircraft  carrier 

if  our  Nation  is  to  have  a  modern  Navy 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 


the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  amount  of 
time  remaining  for  those  opposed  to  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  op- 
ponents have  40  minutes  remaining,  the 
proponents  35. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  oppose  the  pending  amendment. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  cutting  of  neces- 
sary spending,  rather  than  wasteful 
spending,  to  adopt  this  particular 
amendment. 

The  finest  statement  I  have  seen  on 
this  subject  in  the  press  is  contained  in 
an  editorial  entitled  "Seapower  Lesson 
Forgotten?"  published  in  the  Jackson- 
ville Times-Union  of  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 2, 1969. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Seapower  Lesson  Forgotten? 
The  blanket  nature  of  the  current  squeeze 
on  military  expenditures  threatens  to  elimi- 
nate the  necessary  spending  as  well  as  that 
which  is  wasteful  or  of  only  marginal  tise- 
fulnees. 

R*ar  Admiral  Robert  Stroh.  commander  of 
Fleet  Air  Jacksonville,  pinpointed  one  of 
the  most  glaring  areas  of  neglect  when  he 
said  In  a  recent  talk:  "We  seem  to  be  for- 
getting our  sea  power  lesson." 

The  admiral,  earlier  in  his  remarks,  said 
he  felt  that  the  United  States  naval  quaran- 
tine of  RuKlan  vessels  during  the  Cuban 
missile  crlslB  of  1962  made  a  big  impression 
on  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

He  also  referred  to  the  recent  movement 
of  Russian  ships  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  stat- 
ing, "we  are  seeing  the  lessons  learned  in 
the  buildup  of  Soviet  sea  power,  the  Rus- 
sians learned  their  lesson  and  are  doing 
something  about  it." 

Whatever  provided  the  trigger  for  the 
Russian  buildup  of  naval  forces,  the  fact 
that  the  Russians  are  putting  major  em- 
phasis on  warships  is  indisputable. 

Uneasinesa  over  growing  Soviet  naval 
might  has  b«en  expressed  in  the  United  Statee 
but  meanwhile  the  fleet  continues  to  age  and 
little  is  being  done  to  replace  the  Increaalng 
obsolescence  with  modem  equipment. 

First  evidence  of  Soviet  interest  In  the 
seas  came  years  ago  when  huge  trawlec 
fleets  started  appearing  off  the  coast  of  the 
United  States,  many  of  the  vessels  stuffed 
with  electix)i)ic  gear  for  oceanographlc  map- 
ping and  for  snooping. 

Meanwhile,  however.  Soviets  were  also  hard 
at  work  in  shipyards  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain turning  out  ships  of  war. 

While  the  Soviets  are  busy  extending  their 
naval  presence — even  into  the  Indian 
Ocean — with  missile-armed  warships,  the 
United  Statee  fleet  is  steadily  aging  and  some 
of  the  operational  ships,  such  as  the  Battle- 
ship New  Jersey,  are  headed  for  the  mothball 
fleet  in  order  to  effect  economies. 

Now  Senators  Walter  Mondale  of  Minne- 
sota and  Clifford  Case  of  New  Jersey  have 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  mlllitary  pro- 
curement bill  which  would  slice  the  $377 
million  authorization  for  the  new  nuclear 
powered  aircraft  carrier.  If  the  amendment 
passes,  construction  of  the  carrier  will  be 
killed. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  the  United  States 
enter  into  a  shlp-for-sliip  building  contest 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  But  we  cannot  ignore 
the  contrast  inherent  in  the  present  situa- 
tion. 
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The  senators  working  on  the  military  pro- 
curement bill  should  listen  to  the  testimony 
they  have  received  from  naval  experts  and 
not  try  to  pass  It  off  as  self-serving  or  as  a 
scare  tactic.  If  need  for  modem  warships 
arises  during  the  next  few  years,  and  war- 
Bhlpe  unUke  nuclear  mlsstlee  are  capable  of 
providing  a  limited  response,  they  will  not  be 
available  at  a  snap  of  the  fingers.  They  take 
time  to  biUld  even  In  emergency  situations. 

We  would  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  study  the  present  situation  as  re- 
gards seapower  and  to  budget  accordingly. 
Regrets  next  year  or  the  year  after  over  previ- 
ous Inaction  will  be  too  late  to  help. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  or- 
der that  the  Senate  may  hear  something 
of  its  contents,  I  quote  briefly  from  the 
editorial,  as  follows: 

Whatever  provided  the  trigger  for  the  Rus- 
sian buildup  of  naval  forces,  the  fact  that 
the  Russians  are  putting  major  emphasis  on 
warships  is  indisputable. 

Uneasiness  over  growing  Soviet  naval 
might  has  been  expressed  in  the  United 
States  but  meanwhile  the  fleet  continues  to 
age  and  little  is  being  done  to  replace  the 
increasing  obsolescence  with  modern  equip- 
ment. 

Then  another  quotation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: 

The  Senators  working  on  the  military  pro- 
curement bill  should  listen  to  the  testimony 
they  have  received  from  naval  experts  and 
not  try  to  pass  it  off  as  self-serving  or  as  a 
scare  tactic.  If  need  for  modem  warships 
aiises  during  the  next  few  years,  and  war- 
ships unlike  nuclear  missiles  are  capable  of 
providing  a  lUnlted  response,  they  will  not 
be  available  at  a  snap  of  the  fingers.  They 
take  time  to  build  even  in  emergency  situa- 
tions. 

We  would  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  study  the  present  situation  .-vs  re- 
gards seapower  and  to  budget  accordingly. 
Regrets  next  >"ear  or  the  year  after  over  pre- 
vious inaction  will  be  too  late  to  help. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  my  brief  re- 
marks, I  simply  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  now  in  the  seventh 
week  of  this  debate.  This  has  been  a  re- 
sort to  unlimited  debate,  without  ques- 
tion of  any  sort,  and.  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, it  is  a  filibuster,  and  I  want  it  to 
be  regarded  as  just  that. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  want  it  to 
be  remembered  that  this  is  the  first  time 
since  1917  that  any  Senator  or  group  of 
Senators  has  engaged  in  filibustering 
tactics  in  opposing  a  national  defense 
measuie.  Senators  wll  remember  that 
the  long  debate  on  the  armed  ship  bill 
was  what  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  clo- 
ture rule  in  1917.  Since  that  time,  there 
has  been  no  particular  debate  or  in- 
stance in  which  a  gix>up  of  Senators  has 
indulged  in  unlimited  debate  in  opposing 
a  national  defense  measure,  and  I  hope 
that  Senators  will  think  long  and  care- 
fully on  this  subject,  because  the  public 
is  going  to  become  aware  of  the  fact  that 
that  is  just  what  has  been  going  on,  that 
the  important  business  of  the  Senate  has 
been  laid  aside,  that  we  have  not  yet 
passed  any  of  the  13  annual  appropria- 
tion bills,  and  that  we  have  numerous 
other  vital  matters,  much  too  numerous 
to  mention  now,  which  have  not  been 
given  necessaiT  attention. 

Why?  Because  we  have  been  held  up 

in  this  never-ending  resort  to  unlimited 

debate  on  this  military  procurement  bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  mentioned  something  I  think  we 
have  all  overlooked.  At  the  rate  we  are 
going,  we  probably  will  not  get  the  mili- 
tary appropriations  bill  until  December. 
And  I  suggest  that  the  opponents  of  the 
military  here  may  well  have  accom- 
plished their  purpose  by  delaying  it  until 
that  time. 

Our  Government  is  now  pretty  well 
running  on  credit  cards.  And  the  money 
that  has  been  needed  for  this  weaponry 
will  not  be  able  to  be  spent  because  of 
this  unusual  and  uncalled-for  delay. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  absolutely  right.  We  have  a 
third  carrier  which  has  already  called  for 
a  $140  million  appropriation,  most  of 
which  has  already  been  spent.  And  we 
have  a  proposal  to  cut  off  the  funds  now 
in  the  bill  and  in  the  budget  which  would 
provide  for  the  ouilding  and  completion 
of  this  carrier. 

Mr.  President,  the  mere  fact  that  it  is 
just  a  delay  of  a  year — that  is  what  the 
advocates  of  the  amendment  say — does 
not  satisfy  me  at  all.  If  the  carrier  were 
needed  before  it  was  completed,  we  would 
all  feel  that  we  were  party  to  the  harm- 
ing of  the  defense  posture  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  exactly  what  we  are  be- 
ing asked  to  do  by  having  offered  to  us 
this  amendment  which  would  stop  the 
completion  of  the  third  nuclear  carrier. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
INOUYE  was  compelled  to  be  away  from 
the  Senate  today  on  official  business.  He 
asked  that  I  insert  in  the  Record  a  speech 
he  had  planned  to  give  supporting  the 
carrier  in  the  bill  and  opposing  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  permitted  to  insert  Senator 
iNOUYi's  speech  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Inouye  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Senator  iNovrrt 
Mr.  President,  several  weeks  ago  I  had 
the  honor  and  privilege  of  addressing  the 
graduating  class  of  the  National  War  College. 
I  spoke  to  the  class  about  our  foreign  com- 
mitments, and  I  wish  today  to  reiterate  my 
contention  that,  if  we  are  to  make  commit- 
ments, we  should  be  prepared  to  honor  them. 
The  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier  will  be 
a  means  to  that  end.  I  believe  that  attempts 
to  delay  authorization  of  funds — however 
well-Intended— will  have  an  adverse  impact 
on  our  ability  to  meet  our  commitments. 

Today  our  nation  has  commitments  to  42 
nations  around  the  world.  Unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  denounce  unilaterally  these  treaties 
and  agreements  and  to  retreat  to  fortress 
America,  we  must  be  iK-epared  to  honor  these 
commitments  whenever  genuine  crises  arise. 
By  supFKjrtlng  these  commitments,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  all  of  them  are  or  were 
Justified  when  they  were  made.  It  is  quite 
possible  and  probable  that  there  should  be 
an  adjustment  in  our  relations  with  these 
countries  when  these  agreements  are  re- 
newed. But  this  Senate  Is  not  faced  with  this 
ideal  situation;  rather  we  must  decide 
whether  we  need  aircraft  carriers  that  will 
help  us  keep  these  commitments  in  an  ef- 
fective and  flexible  manner. 

The  carrier  Is  the  backbone  of  the  fleet. 
It  is  the  principal  ship  of  the  surface  Navy 
through  which  we  are  assured  the  free  use 
of  the  high  seas  In  honoring  our  commit- 
ments and  maintaining  our  security.  In  this 
capacity,  the  carrier  must  be  able  to  main- 


tain a  supremacy  over  actual  and  ptotentlal 
enemies  in  a  wide  variety  of  possible  situa- 
tions, and  to  do  this  the  carrier  force  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  must  be  modem.  It  must  be  able 
to  operate  modern  aircraft  of  the  latest  de- 
sign, capable  of  coping  with  modern  Soviet 
weapons  technology. 

The  older  carriers  in  our  fleet  today  can- 
not operationally  support  the  newest  tactical 
naval  aircraft  in  our  squadrons.  The  Essex 
class  cannot  accommodate  the  Phantom  II, 
the  Intruder,  the  Vigilante,  or  the  Hawkeye. 
By  the  mld-1970's  the  air  wing  which  the 
£ssfi-class  carriers  are  capable  of  operating 
will  not  be  able  to  survive  the  latest  Soviet 
defensive  and  offensive  combat  weapons. 

We  need  these  carriers,  and  we  need  to 
begin  construction  of  them  now  By  1975 
when  they  become  operational,  some  of  the 
older  ships  will  be  more  than  thirty  years 
old — relics  from  the  Second  War  War.  These 
Essex-type  carriers  have  been  extensively 
modified  over  the  years  from  their  original 
configuration,  provided  with  angled  decks, 
and  fitted  with  steam  catapults;  but  they  are 
now  simply  unable  to  be  modified  further. 
In  spite  of  years  of  useful  service,  they  will 
soon  retire  from  the  demanding  role  of  the 
attack  carrier. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  that 
land  air  bases  are  subject  to  a  multitude  of 
political  contingencies  It  is  an  open  secret 
that  the  American  role  in  Okinawa  will  be 
curtailed  upon  the  Island's  reversion  to 
Japan.  What  will  happen  to  our  installations 
in  Micronesia  when  the  Territory's  political 
status  changes?  Various  nationalistic  move- 
ments in  the  Philippines  may  threaten  Clark 
Air  Force  Base,  one  of  our  largest  and  most 
Important  bases  in  the  Psu-  East.  Events 
this  past  week  in  Libya  may  hasten  the  ter- 
mination of  our  involvement  In  this  crucial, 
oil-rich  nation  through  the  closing  of 
Wheelus  Air  Force  Base.  All  these  events 
should  make  clear  to  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  that  the  alternative  of  land- 
bseed  aircraft  is  a  highly  uncertain  contin- 
gency In  the  volatUe  cauldron  of  world 
politics. 

Some  have  claimed  that  the  authorization 
of  this  carrier  will  encourage  the  United 
States  to  become  entwined  In  overseas  ad- 
ventures similar  to  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
Quite  the  contrary,  the  weakening  of  our 
forces  may  tempt  the  Communists  into  start- 
ing adventuresome  "wTts  of  national  libera- 
tion." The  CVAN-69  may  well  serve  as  a 
"stabilizer." 

If,  In  fact,  the  worst  of  these  prophecies 
materializes  and  the  nuclear  aircraft  car- 
riers become  a  source  of  Intervention,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  still  has  power 
to  halt  such  schemes.  The  war  in  Vietnam 
was  not  begun  by  the  availability  of  aircraft 
carriers  or  the  mllitary-indtistrial  complex.  I 
hasten  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  a  Sen- 
ate resolution  authorized  'all  necessary  ac- 
tion to  protect  our  Armed  Forces"  and  that 
every  supplemental  appropriation  obtained 
virtually  unanimous  support.  Congress,  In  its 
advisory  capacity  and  budgetary  role,  can 
cut  short  any  hasty.  Ul-advlsed  action  if  it 
exerts  its  full  Constitutional  powers. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, I  voted  against  the  deployment  of 
the  so-called  "Safeguard"  ABM  system.  Prom 
time  to  time  during  the  past  few  weeks.  I 
have  also  supported  amendments  to  elimi- 
nate what  I  feel  are  unnecessary  and  waste- 
ful programs.  I  have  also  spoken  out  nu- 
merous times  on  the  need  to  re-evaluate 
our  national  priorities  and  to  alter  our  poli- 
cies in  Asia  and  Ehirope.  However,  we  must 
also  make  a  balanced  appraisal  of  our  needs 
In  light  of  present  day  realities.  Possessing 
confidence  In  this  body  to  avoid  needless 
torturous  entanglements  abroad.  I  believe 
that  the  best  way  to  honor  the  commitments 
we  have  already  made  is  to  give  the  Navy  the 
tools  it  desperately  needs  to  maintain  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
followed  with  considerable  interest  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

I  was  amazed  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  equated  the  nuclear  powered 
carrier  with  the  horse  cavalry  at  the 
turn  of  the  centurj'.  He  also  emphasized 
that  the  Na\-\-'s  request  is  based  on  an 
assumption  which  has  gone  unchallenged 
and  generally  unexamined  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  The  assumption  being 
that  the  Navy  must  maintain  15  carriers 
in  the  fleet. 

For  the  information  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
others  who  may  share  his  views,  let  me 
assure  them  that  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  under  its  past  and 
present  chairmen,  has  never  taken  its 
responsibilities  lightly.  I  can  speak  only 
for  the  time  that  I  have  been  privileged 
to  be  a  member  of  that  committee.  This 
goes  back  to  January  1953. 

In  those  16  years  that  I  have  served 
on  the  committee,  Mr.  President,  every 
weapons  system  has  not  only  been  chal- 
lenged but  has  been  subjected  to  a  most 
searching  scrutiny.  Now  we  are  accused 
of  "rubberstamping."  we  are  accused  of 
being  stooges,  and  I  have  heard  it  said 
here  that  the  threat  to  our  national  se- 
curity, as  viewed  by  commitTbt  members, 
is  "hogwash." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  affronted  by 
such  remarks.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know,  howe\'er.  how  many  Navy  admirals 
consider  an  appearance  to  testify  before 
our  committee  a  picnic.  It  is  but  a  short 
voyage  from  the  absurd  to  the  ridiculous 
and  to  say  that  the  nuclear  carrier  has 
gone  unchallenged,  must  be  regarded  as 
the  oljmipic  record  for  negotiating  this 
distance. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  should 
be  rejected.  It  may  satisfy  emotional  in- 
stincts but  if  adopted  it  wiU  have  the 
most  damaging  effects. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  profit  from 
the  lessons  of  the  i>ast.  This  amendment 
and  others  still  to  come,  if  adopted,  rep- 
resent the  first  step  into  the  fatal  path 
of  unilateral  disarmament. 

Why  would  the  Kremlin  leaders  press 
for  talks  on  disarmament  when  they  can 
achieve  their  goals  without  talks  and 
without  any  disarmament  on  their  part? 
Why  engage  in  negotiations  and  under- 
take commitments  to  disarm  as  long  as 
disarmament  amendments  continue  to 
flow  in  a  never-ending  stream  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate? 

Why  intervene  in  the  Paris  peace 
talks?  Why  intervene  in  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict?  Why  stop  the  tide  when  things 
are  going  their  way':'  Why  rock  the  boat 
as  long  as  the  Americans  continue  to  dis- 
mantle the  only  arsenal  that  impedes 
their  progress? 

This  amendment  eliminates  an  item 
that  the  Congress  has  repeatedly  recom- 
mended and  funded  over  a  period  of 
years.  I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
Congress  has  already  authorized  and 
appropriated  $132.9  million  for  this  car- 
rier in  prior  years. 

In  a  bygone  day.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
same  Chamber  there  occurred  a  hue  and 
cry    aimed    at    the    military-industrial 
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complex  of  that  bygone  era.  The  com- 
plex at  that  time  was  labeled  ''the  mer- 
chants of  death."  I  sense  here  an  atavis- 
tic warning  that  we  simply  cannot  Ig- 
nore. 

I  was  not  here  then,  but  I  served  on 
the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  in  the 
House  in  the  early  1940's.  I  had  a  ring- 
side seat  when  we  witnessed  the  state  of 
our  defenses  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
clamor  of  the  mld-1930's. 

How  many  of  you  remember  the  cit- 
izen's army  in  the  1940's  that  partic- 
ipated in  the  Louisiana  maneuvers? 

How  many  of  you  remember  how  that 
army  was  equipped? 

How  many  of  you  remember  the  vast 
nimiber  of  troops  that  carried  broom- 
sticks for  rifles  and  stovepipes  for  mor- 
tars? 

Mr.  President,  I  remember  all  of  this 
and  more.  I  would  be  most  disturbed  to 
see  a  weakness  of  will  today  translated 
into  a  weakness  of  our  seapower  to- 
morrow. In  the  1940's  we  had  vast  oceans 
to  .protect  us  while  we  prepared  and 
while  tlie  American  arsenal  forged  the 
needed  weapons.  Those  oceans  no  longer 
serve  as  a  protective  shield. 

Failure  to  understand  our  true  na- 
tional interests  and  failure  to  forge  the 
weapons  of  the  future  is  an  invitation  to 
disaster. 

These  failures  will  provide  encourage- 
ment to  aggressors  and  bring  discourage- 
ment to  our  friends. 

There  is  a  rising  popular  chorus  which 
tears  at  the  vitals  of  the  defense  budget. 
The  hatreds  and  frustrations  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  from  which  we  all  suffer  and 
which  we  all  abhor  are,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, responsible  for  these  outcries. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  "amenders"  are  bent  on  suicide. 
I  cannot  believe  that  we  are  witnessing 
an  intrigue  to  convert  the  Nation  into  a 
second-rate  power. 

I  see  no  need  whatsoever  to  appeal  for 
patriotism  because  I  loiow  that  is  not 
lacking.  For  these  reasons,  I  plead  for 
reason.  I  plead  for  careful  surgery  and 
I  caution  against  the  meat  ax  approach 
that  we  are  witnessing  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  carefully 
during  the  debate  on  this  amendment. 
In  all  honesty,  I  must  say  the  arguments 
advanced  by  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  are  in  no  way  related  to  the 
authorization  bill. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota made  It  quite  clear  during  his 
speech  on  Wednesday,  that  he  favors  air- 
craft carriers.  Specifically  he  stated,  and 
I  quote : 

We  are  not  saying  that  we  should  have  no 
aircraft  carriers.  We  think  there  should  be 
aircraft  carriers. 

We  are  saying  that  we  do  not  need  15 
attack  carriers. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  have  any 
quarrel  with  that  statement.  The  bill 
as  proposed  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, recommends  final  incremental 
funding  for  one  modern  nuclear  carrier. 
I  am  not  taking  the  position  that  we  have 
a  minimum  of  15  carriers.  My  position 
has  always  been  and  continues  to  be 
that  whatever  we  have,  be  not  only  sufQ- 
cient,  but  the  most  modern  available. 


Furthermore,  if  the  security  of  this  Na- 
tion requires  20  modem  carriers  or  100, 
my  position  will  be  imchanged. 

I  think  it  most  unfortunate  that  we 
should  delay  the  funding  of  the  carrier 
in  question  while  we  argue  on  the  total 
number  that  are  necessary  at  any  time  in 
the  future. 

In  1974  the  £ssex-class  carriers  will  all 
be  gone  because  they  are  not  capable  of 
handling  modern  aircraft.  The  Roosevelt 
and  the  Midway  will  then  be  29  years  old. 
The  Coral  Sea  will  be  26  years  old  and 
both  the  Saratoga  and  the  Forrestal  will 
be  18  years  of  age. 

I  seriously  doubt  that  anyone  who  re- 
mains abreast  of  the  fast-moving  ad- 
vancements in  technology  can  truthfully 
say  that  an  18-year-old  ship  is  equal  to 
the  modern  state  of  the  art. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make 
a  further  observation.  The  proponents 
of  this  amendment  have  made  reference 
to  piecemeal  reports,  creating  the  im- 
pression that  there  is  dissension  in  the 
Pentagon  on  the  value  of  our  carrier 
fleet. 

It  is  important  that  we  should  all 
reflect  on  the  decisionmaking  process. 
I  am  certain  that  the  Secretary-  of  De- 
fense arrives  at  his  decisions  only  after 
a  painstaking  review  of  the  facts  and  a 
consideration  of  many  alternatives.  Of 
course  there  are  diverse  views  on  any 
complex  weapons  system  and  this  is  as 
it  should  be. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  honest 
differences  of  opinion  in  Government, 
in  industry,  or  in  the  militaiy.  How  else 
can  the  dec isiorun akin g  process  func- 
tion? 

Even  we  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee have  sought  diverse  opinions  with 
a  view  to  insuring  that  all  alternatives 
have  been  fully  considered  before  the 
final  decision  is  made. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  U.S.  Senate  an 
honest  disagreement  on  any  given  sub- 
ject is  called  a  debate.  This  is  a  time- 
honored  custom. 

In  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  a  disagree- 
ment among  the  Justices  is  called  dis- 
sent. This,  too,  is  a  time-honored  custom. 

Even  in  school  seminars,  opposing 
views  are  called  discussions.  This  also  is 
a  well-established  custom. 

But,  Mr.  President,  tin  honest  disagree- 
ment in  the  Pentagon  is  always  given  a 
sinister  label. 

If  a  systems  analysis  report  is  over- 
ruled it  Is  tantamount  to  treason.  If  the 
services  disagree  it  is  interservice  rivalry. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation's  prepared- 
ness and  the  state  of  our  defenses  would 
be  considerably  better  off  today  if  more 
"whiz  kid"  reports  of  the  Office  of  Sys- 
tems Analysis  had  been  overruled  in  the 
past  several  years. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  time  remaining  for  the  proponents 
and  opponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
ponents have  35  minutes  remaining.  The 
opponents  have  34  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  point 


out  to  the  proponents  that  they  may 
want  to  proceed  at  this  time.  I  will  have 
a  speaker  here  shortly. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  manager 
of  the  bill.  We  now  move  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  be  withdrawn,  that  the 
spwnsors  of  that  amendment,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  I, 
may  offer  a  modified  amendment,  call  it 
up,  and  have  it  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness to  be  voted  upon  under  the  previous 
order  at  3  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  make  these 
remarks  witli  great  deference  to  the  au- 
thors of  the  amendment  because  I  know 
of  their  sincerity  and  their  work  on  this 
matter  from  the  beginning  and  of  their 
sincerity  now — the  matter  presents  a  very 
grave  issue. 

I  have  really  been  sreatly  concerned 
about  the  amendment.  The  substance  of 
the  Senators  request  would  be  to  with- 
draw the  amendment  as  to  the  Nimitz 
carrier  contained  in  the  pending  bill — I 
am  not  speaking  for  the  Senator,  but  I 
think  we  have  to  get  more  of  the  facts 
to  get  the  significance  of  the  pending 
matter — and  offer  another  amendment 
providing  for  a  special  study  of  some 
kind  with  a  report  in  April. 

If  there  is  going  to  be  a  report  on  any- 
thing, I  think  it  ought  to  be  on  the  entire 
military  service  and  not  on  just  one 
branch.  It  should  be  on  the  Air  Force, 
the  Navy,  the  Army,  the  Marine  Corps, 
and  the  Coast  Guard — because  they  are 
military — on  the  old  weapons,  new  weap- 
ons, personnel,  and  everything  of  that 
kind. 

I  think,  though,  that  the  issue  here  is 
so  vital  to  our  policy  and  our  protection 
of  the  sea  lanes  that  we  must  have  these 
modern  carriers. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said.  The  issue 
is  well  known  and  I  think  that  now  we 
ought  to  make  a  decision  on  it. 

This  matter  will  be  back  in  the  ap- 
propriations bill  if  it  stays  in  the  pend- 
ing bill.  We  have  to  march  up  the  bill, 
then  down,  then  up,  and  then  down 
again. 

This  issue  is  so  well-known  and  so 
clear-cut  and  is  not  involved  in  other 
matters  that  I  really  think  it  ought  to 
be  vot€d  up  or  down. 

That  is  what  the  Senate  is  on  notice 
of.  Under  those  conditions,  and  with 
great  respect  for  these  gentlemen,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  renew  the 
request  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  I  be  allowed  to  modify  our  amend- 
ment as  suggested  by  the  earlier  request. 

I  point  out,  Mr.  President,  In  support 
of  that  request  that  if  unanimous-con- 
sent agreements  to  vote  at  a  particular 
time  or  to  take  any  other  action  in  the 
Senate  is  to  be  used  to  entrap  people  who 
in  good  faith  agree  to  them  to  further 
the  business  of  the  Senate,  then  it  will 
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be  difficult,  indeed,  to  get  unanimous- 
consent  agreements  in  the  future.  The 
business  of  the  Senate  will  be  delayed 
far  more  than  it  would  be  bstconsenting 
to  a  modification  everyone  understands 
of  our  amendment  which  will  in  no  way 
hurt  the  bill,  but  which  will  speed  the 
processes  of  action  on  the  bill. 

We  will  offer  the  modified  amendment 
as  a  separate  measure  later.  And  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  his  colleagues  on  the  committee 
would  not  allow  a  technicality  to  permit 
them  to  deny  us  the  ordinarj-  rights  of 
Senators  to  modify  amendments  once 
they  are  offered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
came  to  the  Chamber.  And  I  am  un- 
aware of  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  pro- 
posal. However,  from  wiiat  I  have  been 
told,  it  would  appear  to  me  that  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  this  kind  would 
be  in  order. 

I  would  hope  that  in  the  interest  of 
comity  among  all  Senators  this  modifi- 
cation could  be  offered  and  that  the 
Chair  would  rule  to  that  effect  so  that 
Senators  would  be  aware  of  what  could 
happen  in  future  situations  of  this  kind. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  modi- 
fication proposed  is  an  attempt  to  be  co- 
operative and  is  not  under  any  circum- 
stances an  attempt  to  tr>'  to  delay  or 
prolong  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
which,  I  think,  is  now  in  its  7th  week, 
exclusive  of  the  recess. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  those  who 
may  have  objection  to  this  proposal 
would  reconsider  because  otherwise  we 
will  have  to  face  up  to  it  again.  It  may 
well  be  that  consideration  of  the  bill 
woiUd  be  delayed  and  more  amendments 
would  be  offered. 

Speaking  personally,  I  have  no  feel- 
ings one  way  or  the  other  as  to  how 
long  we  take  on  the  bill.  I  do  have  some 
strong  feelings  that  we  have  spent 
enough  time  on  it  and  that  we  ought  to 
bring  it  to  a  conclusion  and  pass  to  other 
business. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  the  statement  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  again  I  want 
everj'one  to  understand  that  there  is  no 
entrapment  involved  in  this  matter — 
everyone  did  exactly  what  he  intended 
to  do  when  we  had  this  unanimous- 
consent  request  before  us. 

This  matter  was  mentioned  to  me  an 
hour  or  more  ago.  If  I  had  wanted  to  en- 
trap anyone,  I  would  have  gotten  the 
yeas  and  nays  and  cut  the  matter  off. 

I  believe  that  this  has  been  made  such 
a  serious  issue  before  the  country.  So 
much  has  been  said — all  of  it  in  sin- 
cerity and  good  faith — and  at  the  same 
time  newspaper  articles  have  been  men- 
tioned here  over  and  over  again.  The 
issue  has  been  drawn  against  the  Navy  In 
a  large  way.  Headlines  have  been  made 
about  what  the  admirals  are  trying  to 
do. 


I  think  the  only  Issue  is  what  we  are 
going  to  do  to  protect  our  country,  lliat 
is  the  issue  involved  here. 

As  I  have  said,  appropriations  will  be 
coming  up  and  some  other  Senator  will 
make  the  same  fight  against  it.  And  he 
would  have  the  right  to  do  it. 

I  think  we  have  an  issue  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  that  the  only  way  to  settle  the 
matter  before  the  countiT  is  to  vote. 

I  say  further  that  I  am  not  toing  to 
protect  the  Navy.  I  want  the.se  old  car- 
riers retired  as  fast  &&  it  is  reasonably 
possible  to  do  so. 

I  have  already  asked  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  look  into  it.  I  am  going  to 
ask  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  look  into  it.  But  if  the  President  should 
withdraw  his  request  for  this  new  carrier, 
I  would  not  agree  to  it,  because  I  know 
in  my  best  judgment  that  we  need  it. 

So  it  is  in  that  spirit  to  get  a  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate  on  this  matter,  and 
we  are  right  down  to  what  we  all  agreed 
to,  within  less  than  an  hour  of  the  time 
to  vote. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  I  could  find,  and 
I  found  virtually  all  of  them  who  are  in 
town.  Every  one  of  them  wanted  this 
issue  decided  now  by  a  vote,  if  I  may 
express  it  to  that  extent — everyone  with 
whom  I  spoke. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  do  not  know 
about  the  time.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
promised  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  those  of  us 
who  have  been  following  this  debate  wish 
to  vote  on  really  two  different  subjects. 
One  is  the  question  of  the  carrier.  For 
a  man  like  myself,  who  believes  in  nu- 
clear propulsion  and  would  support  the 
carrier,  the  debate  has  gone  so  far  that 
I  would  like  to  be  on  record  In  that 
regard. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  think  the  study 
has  very  real  merit,  indeed;  and  I  wonder 
if.  by  chance,  the  manager  of  the  bill 
might  agree  on  a  subsequent  vote,  on  a 
unanimous-consent  request,  15  minutes 
later  or  something  like  that,  to  a  study. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  An  amendment  cer- 
tainly would  be  in  order. 

I  would  think  we  ought  not  to  single 
out  one  particular  service  or  one  particu- 
lar weapon,  but  have  it  general.  But  it 
would  be  up  to  the  Senate  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  as  to  what  to  do, 
and  I  think  most  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  take  a  position  on  that  and 
draw  the  issue. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  would  like  to  be 
recognized.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
YoiTNG  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  may  I  yield  briefly  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
Informs  the  Senator  that  any  time  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  takes  must 
come  out  of  his  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes 
and,  reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 


Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  as  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  I  en- 
dorse all  that  the  chairman  has  said, 
and  stand  behind  him  in  what  he  has 
said  with  regard  to  the  issue  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  object, 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
be  clear  on  what  is  at  stake. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  object.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  requested  on  the  pending 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Montana 
that  they  have  not. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  was  my  under- 
standing that,  in  the  interest  of  comity, 
imtil  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  on 
an  amendment,  the  movers  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment  had  the  right  to  modify 
the  amendment  they  had  offered.  Is  my 
understanding  right  or  wrong? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  advised  that  the  rule  is  precisely  as 
the  Senator  from  Montana  has  stated — 
until  and  unless  the  Senate  has  taken 
some  action.  But.  having  set  this  vote  for 
a  time  certain,  some  action  has  been 
taken  on  this  amendment  and  a  modifi- 
cation is  in  order  only  by  imanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufiBcient  second? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  took  the  Senator  off  his  feet  for  a  few 
moments,  and  I  think  he  has  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
be  clear  about  what  is  involved  here. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  I 
have  asked  for  one  modest  thing,  and 
that  is  that  there  be  a  study  of  the  cur- 
rent attack  carrier  force  levels.  In  order 
to  achieve  that  study,  we  have  asked  that 
the  completion  of  the  CVAN-69  carrier 
be  delayed  for  a  few  months  to  permit 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  submit 
certain  facts  and  figures  we  think  would 
be  helpful  in  establishing  what  we  must 
know  in  order  to  pass  judgment. 

The  opponents  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment have  tried  to  create  the  impression, 
or  at  least  the  impression  has  been  cre- 
ated, that  we  are  really  seeking  to  do 
is  to  attack  the  current  nuclear  attack 
carrier,  to  oppose  the  nuclear  attack  car- 
rier, and  to  be  against  modernization  of 
the  fleet. 

Many  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
said,  as  did  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land a  moment  ago.  that  they  think  the 
question  of  attack  carrier  force  levels 
needs  to  be  studied.  The  executive  de- 
partment agrees.  They  are  ctirrently  tm- 
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dertaking  a  study.  All  kinds  of  outside 
responsible  authorities  agree  that  this 
issue  never  has  been  responsibly  studied 
by  Congress. 

Therefore,  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey and  I,  recognizing  that  those  two 
issues  have  been  confased,  sought  to 
bring  us  clearly  before  this  issue  at  3 
o'clock  by  deleting  any  reference  in  our 
amendment  that  would  slow  down  the 
construction  of  the  CVAN-69  carrier. 
That  is  all  that  is  involved.  The  amend- 
ment in  all  other  respects  remains  pre- 
cisely the  same,  and  simply  calls  for  the 
study  which  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey and  I  have  requested.  There  is  no 
confusion.  It  is  a  modest  change.  It  helps 
meet  the  objection  of  many  of  those  who 
want  the  study  but  who  do  not  want  to 
delay  the  current  carrier. 

We  agreed  to  a  unanimous-consent 
vote  at  3  o'clock  this  afternoon  at  the 
request  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
mittee  on  Armed  Services,  because  we 
wanted  to  accommodate  the  Senate  and 
to  accommodate  the  committee  so  that 
vce  might  reach  this  issue  on  a  basis  when 
our  collfe&gues  could  be  present  and  vo^e 
on  this  issue. 

We  realized  that  in  agreeing  we  gave 
up  certain  procedural  advantages.  We 
also  realize  that,  in  light  of  the  tragedy 
of  the  death  of  the  minority  leader,  we 
accepted  certain  other  disadvantages  in 
our  inability  to  get  national  attention  on 
this  issue.  But  we  agreed  to  it. 

Now  we  wish  to  make  this  modest  mod- 
ification which,  incidentally,"  I  had  been 
told  by  attorneys  was  clearly  within  our 
right,  and  we  are  faced  with  an  objec- 
tion, in  terms  of  making  that  modifica- 
tion. 

I  would  say  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  we  never 
have  raised  a  question  as  to  the  validity 
of  building  a  single  additional  nuclear 
aircraft  carrier.  We  were  not  seeking  to 
raise  that  issue  in  any  sense.  The  issue 
that  we  are  raising  in  this  amendment 
is  the  question  of  a  need  for  a  study, 
for  a  long  overdue  analysis,  in  Light  of 
all  the  things  we  have  debated,  whether 
we  need  15  carriers,  what  kinds  of  car- 
riers we  do  need,  what  is  the  proper  role 
and  function  of  the  carrier,  and,  in  the 
light  of  modem  weaponry,  whether  the 
carrier  in  many  respects  has  not  become 
vulnerable  in  certain  kinds  of  strategic 
wars.  That  is  all  that  Is  involved. 

So  we  come  to  this  point  in  our  pro- 
ceedings, asking  for  this  modification,  so 
that  we  might  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
issue  on  which  everyone  wants  to  vote. 
If  we  had  not  agreed  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request,  we  could  modify  it,  and 
no  objection  would  lie.  But  because  we 
have  accommodated  the  committee,  the 
objection  does  lie,  and  we  are  being  de- 
nied the  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  one 
issue  that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
and  I  have  raised. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
address  myself  directly  now  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

When  we  were  discussing,  at  his  urg- 
ing, the  ix)ssibility  of  arriving  at  a  time 


certain  for  a  vote,  in  which  we  did  co- 
operate, the  question  was  raised — I  raised 
it  with  him  and  we  talked  informally — 
about  what  would  happen  on  amend- 
ments to  our  amendment,  or  motions; 
and  the  Senator  will  recall  saying,  I  am 
sure,  that.  "We  will  deal  with  that  when 
the  question  arises.  It  will  be  no  trouble. 
Perhaps  15  minutes  for  an  amendment 
or  such  things  as  that.'.' 

The  matter  was  contemplated,  Mr. 
President. 

I  urge  the  Senator  to  reconsider  his 
unfortunate  stand  on  the  ruling  of  the 
Parliamentarian  tliat,  by  an  accommo- 
dation which  we  made  voluntarily,  we 
will  in  effect  have  lost  the  normal  rights 
of  Members  of  the  Senate  to  modify  their 
amendments  and  their  suggestions,  to 
meet  what  in  the  course  of  debate  has 
been  developed  as  a  legitimate  reason, 
in  the  minds  of  many  Senators,  to  object 
to  the  particular  proposal  they  are 
making. 

It  seems  to  me  that  everj"  consideration 
of  present  decency,  of  present  accom- 
modation among  Members  of  this  body, 
and  the  chance  of  using  the  device  of 
unanimous-consent  rrreements  for  votes 
at  times  certain  in  the  future  are  at  stake 
here. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary' inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentar:'  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  for  the  opponents 
to  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  op- 
ponents to  the  amendment  have  30  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
others  who  wish  to  speak  on  this  matter. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mv.  President,  if 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  had  not 
objected  I  would  have.  What  this  whole 
question  boils  down  to  has  been  a  suc- 
cession of  amendments  that,  frankly, 
have  questioned  the  abuity,  the  sincer- 
ity, and  sometimes  even  the  honesty  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  take 
that  personally,  and  I  do  not  like  it. 

We  have  had  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  get  into  the  operations  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  That 
is  upsetting  procedures  oi  the  Senate. 
We  studied  this  matter  long  and  hard. 
The  distinguished  occupirt  of  the  chair 
'Mr.  Young  of  Ohio)  is  a  diligent  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  he  knows  we  studied  it. 

What  does  the  proposal  attempt  to 
do?  Every  amendment  wants  the  GAO 
to  get  into  the  act.  The  GAO  has  said 
time  and  time  and  time  again  that  it 
cannot  make  judgments  in  the  strat- 
egy, tactical,  or  deployment  fields. 

I  must  remind  Senators  that  in  1347 


Congress  gave  specifically  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Security  Council 
the  responsibility  of  studying  the  same 
subject  we  are  talking  about  here  today. 
If  this  is  to  go  to  the  GAO.  they  do  not 
want  it.  If  it  is  to  go  to  the  Senate  for 
study,  it  will  come  back  to  the  commit- 
tee that  is  constantly  dedicated  to  the 
study  of  militarj'  and  weaponry  prob- 
lems. 

We  liave  gone  a  Ions  way  out  of  the 
normal  operation  of  the  Senate  when 
we  find  people  getting  into  the  act  who 
have  no  business  acting  there. 

I  think  it  is  a  question  of  whether  we 
can  delegate  authority  to  study  the  mili- 
tary field  when  we  have  given  it  to  other 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

If  the  chairman  had  not  objected,  I 
would  have. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  places  the  is- 
sue somewhat  strongly,  but  I  think  he 
does  disagree  that  the  Senate  and  the 
Congress  should  be  involved  in  establish- 
ing force  levels. 

I  disagree  with  the  view  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  in  part  because  the  Con- 
stitution lodges  the  sacred  responsibility 
in  the  Congress  to  do  that.  I  think  it  is  a 
function  we  neglect  and  one  we  should 
undertake  with  more  seriousness  than 
we  have.  That  is  why  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  and  I  proposed  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  the  Senator  reads  the  rather  de- 
tailed study  I  placed  in  the  Record  this 
morning  which  will  dispute  much  of  the 
argument  he  made  based  on  the  con- 
stitutional charges.  Tliis  goes  back  to 
the  days  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  it  is 
backed  up  by  court  decision  after  court 
decision.  There  is  no  specific  charge  as 
the  Senator  supposes  there  is.  I  suggest 
in  my  study  that  they  have  opened  their 
argument  on  the  false  premise  that  we 
do  get  into  strategy,  tactics,  and  weap- 
onry. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Let  me  assure  the 
Senator  that  if  it  is  determined  by  tiiis 
body  that  we  do  not  have  a  function  and 
responsibility  in  raising  and  determining 
the  nature  and  direction  of  the  Armed 
Forces  as  we  are  obligated  to  do  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  a  different  country  than  I  ever  thought 
it  would  be. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  is  a  different  country 
than  we  always  thought  it  was;  and  it  is 
not  that  kind  of  country  in  fact.  If  Con- 
gress, which  should  exercise  its  power  to 
raise  and  support  armies,  to  declare  or 
not  to  declare  war,  is  to  be  purely  a 
rubbei-stamp  of  the  Executive,  then  it  is 
not  the  icind  of  comitry  at  all  we  are 
thinking  about. 

If  the  only  function  of  the  Congress  is 
to  vote  "Yes"  when  somebody  comes  to 
us  from  downtown  and  says,  "We  want 
X  billion  dollars,"  this  is  not  the  kind  of 
country  or  Congress  that  we  had  been 
led  to  believe  since  we  were  children 
was  established  by  the  Constitution. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  to  suggest  that 
those  who  are  endeavoring  to  reestablish 
the  effective  control  by  Congress  of  the 
foreign  policy  and  the  military  policy  of 
the  United  States  are  guilty  in  some 
sense  of  treasonable  or  at  best  foolish 
conduct,  is  to  deny  the  premises  on  which 
this  countrj'  is  established.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  do  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  a  sufficient 
second? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  There  is 
a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  rule  on  the  yeas  and  nays? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  quite 
briefly,  and  for  the  information  of  Sen- 
ators, after  all  this  attack  on  the  carrier, 
the  whole  concept  of  the  carrier,  and  the 
carrier  fleet  and  everything  else,  the  only 
real  Issue  here  now  is.  Shall  the  Senate 
vote  on  whether  or  not  there  is  need  for 
this  particular  new  carrier?  To  turn  our 
baclcs  now  and  run  away  from  that  issue. 
I  think,  would  be  terribly  misleading  to 
the  country. 

Of  course.  Senators  can  offer  any 
amendment  they  wish  to  offer  after  the 
vote  is  had  on  this  proposal.  But  to  just 
turn  now  and  run  away  and  leave  this 
matter  wide  open  as  to  the  sentiment  of 
the  Senate,  with  appropriation  bills  com- 
ing in  in  a  very  short  time  after  this  bill 
becomes  law.  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
would  be  going  back  on  our  duty.  I  be- 
lieve that  with  all  my  heart.  I  think  the 
Issue  has  been  so  sharply  drawn  it  will 
have  to  be  passed  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  for  which  the  time  will  come 
out  of  the  opponents'  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  STENNIS.   Mr.  President.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  object. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER    Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  bill  clerk  resumed  the  call  of  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  am 
not  going  to  object — I  want  to  make  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Is  it  certain  that 
we  vote  at  3  o'clock? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  call  of 
the  quorum  is  now  proceeding.  The  quo- 
rum call  has  not  been  called  off.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  Senator  may 
not  reserve  the  right  to  object  or  to  make 
a  parliamentary  inquirj*. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
The  clerk  will  continue  the  call  of  the 
roll.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  Those 


who  are  not  entitled  to  be  on  the  floor 
will  leave  the  floor  Immediately. 

The  call  of  the  roll  was  concluded  and 

the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 

[No.  84  Leg.l 

Aiken  Ooodell  Nelson 

Allen  Gravel  Packwood 

Allott  Oriffln  Pastore 

Anderson  Gurney  Pearson 

Baker  Hansen  Pell 

Bavh  Harris  Percy 

Beilmon  Hart  Prouty 

Bennett  Hatfield  Proxmire 

Bible  Holland  Randolph 

Boggs  HolUngs  Rlbicoff 

Burdick  Hruska  Russell 

Byrd,  Va  Jackson  Saxbe 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Javits  Schwelker 

Cannon  Jordan.  N  C  Scott 

Case  Jordan.  Idaho  Smith 

Church  Kennedy  Sparkman 

Cooper  Long  Spong 

Cotton  Mansfield  Stennls 

Cranston  Mathlas  Symington 

Curtis  McCarthy  Talmadge 

Dodd  McClellan  Thurmond 

Dole  McOovern  Tower 

Eagleton  Mclntyre  Tydings 

Ellender  Metcalf  Williams.  N  J. 

Ervin  Miller  Williams.  Del. 

Fannin  Mondale  Yarborough 

Fone  Moss  Young.  N.  Dak 

Fulbrlght  Mur.dt  Young.  Ohio 

Goldwater  Miiskie 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Gore)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  '  Mr.  Hartke»  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Wasliington  iMr.  Mag- 
NUSON)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  iMr.  Eastland',  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  iMr.  Hughes",  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Inouye>,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee).  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  iMr.  Mon- 
TOYAi   are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  •  Mr.  Brooke  ' , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr.  Cook)  , 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Domi- 
NicK).  and  the  Senator  from  CaUfornia 
(Mr.  Murphy )  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens >    is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present.  The  Senate  will  t>e  in  order. 
Senators  will  take  their  seats. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me.  to  let  me  find  out 
how  much  time  I  have  remaining? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
advises  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that 
all  of  his  time  lias  been  consumed  in  the 
quorum  call,  and  that  17  minutes  re- 
main to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Am  I  correct  that  the 
substitute  amendment  I  earlier  proposed 
to  call  up  can  in  fact  be  voted  on  now. 
under  another  precedent  found  by  the 
Parhamentarian.  as  the  first  order  of 
business  at  3  o'clock,  but  without  debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Will  the  Parliamen- 
tarian advise  the  Senator  from  Miime- 


sota  as  to  what  steps  must  be  taken  to 
assure  that  it  is  the  substitute  Mondale- 
Case  amendment  which  will  be  the  item 
voted  on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator is  advised  that  the  Chair  makes  the 
rulings,  not  the  Parliamentarian. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  stands  corrected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

The  Senator  has  stated  the  parha- 
mentary  situation  as  he  understands  it. 
and  I  wish  to  ask  this  in  the  form  of  a 
question,  staying  within  the  rules:  As 
the  Senator  understands  the  situation, 
then,  his  amendment  not  being  in  order 
now  under  the  rules,  it  would  be  in  order 
come  3  o'clock? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  My  understanding 
is — and  this  was  the  second  question  I 
attempted  to  raise — that  under  the  cur- 
rent ruling  of  the  Chair,  the  amendment 
the  Senate  will  vote  on  at  3  o'clock  is  the 
substitute  amendment  that  we  will  offer 
in  a  manner  which  the  CJiair  prescribes, 
which  does  not  apply  to  the  current  nu- 
clear carrier,  but  simply  calls  for  a  study 
of  force  levels  and  of  the  other  relevant 
facts  surrounding  the  attack  carrier 
force  level. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  now  proposes  to  abandon  all 
reference,  in  his  amendment,  to  this  No. 
2  attack  carrier,  and  that  would  leave 
the  Senate  without  any  chance  to  pass 
directly  on  the  matter  that  has  been 
debated  here,  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
money  would  be  stricken  out;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  No:  the  Senator  does 
not  imderstand  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stitute. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  earlier,  the  heart 
of  this  amendment  has  always  been  the 
study  issue :  The  question  of  whether  we 
should  have  15  attack  carriers,  what 
kind  of  attack  carriers  they  should  be, 
how  attack  carriers  should  be  deployed, 
and,  in  the  light  of  their  cost  and  vul- 
nerability, the  proper  mix  in  land  and 
air  tactical  forces.  That  is  the  issue,  and 
has  always  been  the  issue. 

It  has  been  the  opposition  that  has 
sougiit  to  twist  this  into  a  question  of 
whether  we  wanted  a  new  nuclear  at- 
tack carrier,  whether  we  wanted  a  m(xi- 
ern  fleet,  and,  finally,  whether  we  were 
foolish  enough  to  leave  this  Nation  un- 
defended. 

Tlie  issue  involved  in  our  amendment 
really  is  whether  Congress  wi.shes  to  as- 
sert its  prerogatives  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  decide  whether  it  is  acting 
wisely,  whether  there  is  waste,  and 
whether  we  are  spending  the  amount  of 
money  we  should  spend  in  the  defense 
of  this  country.  That  is  the  issue. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  regard- 
less of  the  Senators  purpose  and  the 
main  focal  point  of  the  amendment.  I 
respectfully  think  that  the  real  issue  here 
is  whether  or  not  this  carrier  is  going  to 
be  authorized  and  the  funds  voted  for  it. 
We  have  debated  that  here  for  days  and 
days. 

Is  it  not  true  that  if  the  Senator's  sub- 
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stltute  should  now  be  adopted,  It  would 
leave  the  Senate  without  a  chance  to  pass 
directly  on  that  exact  question? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  in 
error.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota  or 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey — £ind  the 
record  makes  this  clear — have  never  said 
that  the  issue  here  is  whether  there  is  to 
be  a  new  nuclear  attack  carrier.  That  has 
never  been  raised  by  us.  It  has  been  the 
effort  of  those  who  oppose  this  amend- 
ment to  create  that  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  wish  to  complete  my 
remarks;  then  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield. 

Let  me  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  and  then  I  shall  state,  as 
precisely  as  I  can.  what  is  involved  in 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  first,  may 
we  have  order,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  already  accurately 
and  succinctly  described  the  purpose  for 
which  we  offered  our  original  amend- 
ment, and  the  reason  why  we  would  mod- 
ify it  to  clear  away  any  of  the  objections, 
several  of  which  have  been  held  by  peo- 
ple seriously  concerned  that  Congress 
should  reassert  its  power  over  foreign 
policy  and  broad  military  spending,  to 
take  away  from  that  issue  any  question 
that  some  people,  favoring  that,  had 
about  the  wisdom  of  constructing  this 
second  carrier,  on  which  contracts  to  the 
extent  of  some  $133  million  for  long  lead 
items  had  already  been  let. 

In  order  to  eliminate  that  and  to  raise 
into  sharp  and  single  focus  the  question 
we  are  really  concerned  about,  we  have 
sought  to  make  this  amendment. 

Apparently  the  opponents  of  oui" 
amendment,  because  they  wanted  to 
have  the  question  confused  and  wanted 
to  have  it  appear  that  those  who  opposed 
stopping  this  single  carrier  were  op- 
posed to  the  reassertion  by  Congress  of 
its  basic  constitutional  authority,  refused 
to  allow  us  the  normal  right  of  Senators 
to  make  this  amendment  to  our  own 
amendment;  and  it  is  for  that  reason, 
and  that  reason  alone,  that  we  have 
pressed  this  matter  and  now  have  ob- 
tained, through  the  Presiding  OflScer 
from  the  Parliamentarian,  a  ruling  that 
we  have  the  right  to  offer  and  have 
voted  on  first,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
time  fixed,  the  amended  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that 
I  promised  the  Senator  from  Maine  I 
would  yield  to  him.  I  will  then  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  a 
question. 

First  I  ask  the  Chair  to  advise  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  what  the  pro- 
cedure is  as  to  the  vote  at  3  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
advises  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that 
at  3  o'clock  all  time  will  have  been  con- 
sumed. At  that  time  the  Senator  may 
offer  his  amendment.  However,  there  will 
be  no  time  for  debate. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  address  a  question,  if  I 


may.  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  in  order  to  avoid  con- 
fusion as  to  what  issue  we  will  be  voting 
on  at  3  o'clock. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
object  to  calling  the  amendment  up  as 
the  pending  amendment  under  the  rule 
and  voting  on  it  at  3  o'clock  so  as  to 
avoid  anyconf  usion  ? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  restate  his  question? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
pose to  call  up  the  substitute  amend- 
ment, the  study  amendment,  as  the  mat- 
ter we  will  vote  on  at  3  o'clock  under  the 
previous  unanimous-consent  agreement. 
In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  we  could  do 
that  in  any  event,  but  in  a  more  com- 
plicated way,  does  the  Senator  still  object 
to  our  doing  so? 

Mr.  3TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spond in  this  way  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  Tlie  major  matter  that  we 
have  debated  here  concerns  the  author- 
ization and  appropriations  at  this  ses- 
sion for  this  carrier.  If  his  original  pro- 
posal is  withdrawn,  there  will  be  no 
chance  for  the  Senate  to  pass  on  that 
question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  that 
reason  I  respectfully  submit  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  if  the  Senator  would  let  us  go 
on  and  vote  on  his  amendment  as  he 
now  has  offered  it.  the  Senator  could 
then  offer  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
bill  for  study  or  in  any  other  form  that 
he  would  want  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment. We  would  debate  it.  I  would  con- 
sider supporting  the  measure  if  it  con- 
tained what  I  thought  was  i-easonable 
language. 

I  think  this  is  something  that  goes  far 
too  far.  I  make  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  let  us 
be  aware  in  the  Senate  of  what  has  hap- 
pened. We  have  asked  to  modify  the 
pending  amendment  so  that  we  might 
study  the  central  question  of  what  our 
carrier  force  level  should  be.  That  Is  the 
key  issue  which  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  I  wish  to  present. 

Even  though  there  had  been  debate 
about  this  at  the  time  we  agreed  to  vote, 
the  chaiiman  of  the  committee  objected 
to  our  having  that  right  which  would  be 
otherwise  available  if  we  had  not  made 
the  agreement. 

The  Parliamentarian  has  now  i-uJed 
that  we  can  vote  on  the  amendment. 

It  is  a  question  of  whether  we  can 
make  it  perfectly  clear  as  to  what  the 
amendment  is  or  whether  there  is  still 
objection  and  it  might  be  possible  that 
some  Senators  will  not  know  the  nature 
of  the  amendment. 

The  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  again  objects.  In  light  of  that. 
I  wish  to  repeat  nevertheless  that  we  will 
present  our  study  amendment  which  is 
presently  on  the  desks  of  all  Senators.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  modest  amendment.  It 
does  not  reach  the  question  of  the  1969 
nuclear  attack  carrier  at  aU.  It  simply 
seeks  to  advise  the  Senate  on  the  facts 
and  contains  a  date  for  securing  informa- 
tion that  will  permit  the  Senate  to  make 
a  wise  choice  in  this  critical  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  now  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  first  vote 
will  be  on  the  study.  The  first  vote  will 
not  be  against  providing  funds  for  the 
second  nuclear  carrier.  The  provisions  of 
the  bill  as  presented  by  the  committee  in 
that  respect  will  be  undlstiubed.  So.  a 
"yea"  vote  on  the  first  vote,  when  time 
has  run  out.  will  in  no  way  take  away 
any  funds  from  the  second  nuclear 
carrier. 

If  the  Armed  Services  Committee — and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  chair- 
man— wishes  to  have  a  separate  vote  on 
the  nuclear  carrier,  it  could  be  arranged 
very  simply  by  another  amendment  to 
strike  the  funds  for  that  carrier.  That 
can  come  up  later  if  the  Senator  wishes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  point 
out  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  that 
I  might  very  well  vote  against  a  new  nu- 
clear attack  carrier  if  such  an  amend- 
ment were  to  be  offered  by  itself.  But 
that  was  never  the  intention. 

Mr.  CASE.  Never. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  is  only  that  some  of 
the  opponents  seek  to  make  the  issue  one 
of  nuclear  or  nonnuclear  or  new  carrier 
against  old  carrier.  When  some  seek  to 
raise  that  Issue.  I  point  out  that  I  am  not 
among  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  intend 
to  support  the  new  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  for  a  very  simple 
reason.  It  Is  found  in  the  language  of  the 
amendment  on  the  first  page.  I  read  it: 

Prior  to  April  30.  1970.  Congrees  shall  com- 
plete a  comprehensive  study  and  Investiga- 
tion of  the  past  and  projected  costs  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  attack  aircraft  carriers  and 
task  forces  and  a  thorough  review  of  the  con- 
siderations which  went  Into  the  decision  to 
maintain  the  present  number  of  attack  car- 
riers. The  results  of  this  study  shall  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  any  authorization  or  appro- 
priation for  the  production  or  procurement 
of  the  nuclear  aircraft  carrier  designated  as 
CVAN-70. 

In  this  form  the  amendment  affects  no 
funds  in  the  bill  for  carriers. 

As  one  Senator,  I  think  that  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives 
ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  these  studies 
proposed  by  the  new  amendment.  I  urge 
every  Senator  in  the  room  who  believes 
that  we  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
that  kind  of  a  study  before  committing 
ourselves  finally  on  the  question  of  force 
levels  in  our  attack  earner  fleet  to  vote 
for  the  amendment. 

I  find  it  incredible  that  It  should  be 
urged  on  the  floor  that  the  Senate  oppose 
an  amendment  designed  to  do  nothing 
more  than  furnish  the  Senate  with  the 
information  and  the  imdo-standing  and 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  attack  carriers  are 
to  be  a  part  of  our  defense  poeture. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  refer- 
ring to  the  language  just  read  by  the  dis- 
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tlngulshed  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusK»> ,  I  notice  that  the  first  sentence 
says: 

Prior  to  April  30,  1970,  Congress  shall 
complete  .  .  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order  so  that  we  may  hear 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  did 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  have  in  mind, 
instead  of  Congress,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  which  then  should  report  to 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Exactly.  That  is  what 
is  involved.  When  the  amendment  refers 
to  the  General  Accounting  OflBce.  we 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  study 
would  be  available  to  the  Senate.  Of 
course,  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of 
the  Senate  is  an  appropriate  body  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  .rill  the 
Senator  ylold? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  have  only  2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  mistaken.  It  is  another  one 
of  those  amendments  about  what  the 
Comptroller  General  is  going  to  do.  It 
would  provide  that  he  is  to  make  a  survey 
and  report.  In  effect,  it  would  take  it 
out  of  the  hands  of  Congress  for  a  time. 
Is  that  not  correct?  Did  the  Senator  read 
the  amendment?  It  is  three  pages  long. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  did  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee ask  if  I  had  read  my  amendment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  ask  if  that  Is  not  con- 
tained in  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  point 
out  in  response  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  that  the  first  portion  of  the 
amendment  reads: 

Congress  iiiaM  complete — 

Section  <b)  reads  that  in  order  to  as- 
sist Congress,  the  GAO  is  instructed  to 
make  certain  studies.  The  control  is  in 
Congress,  and  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  under  the  language  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
make  it  very  clear  what  the  amendment 
would  do.  The  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee has  attempted  to  make  it  clear  that 
in  his  judgment  we  would  be  turning 
over  to  the  Comptroller  General  the 
whole  question  of  the  future  welfare  of 
the  United  States. 

Specifically  our  amendment  is  limited 
to  two  matters  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral himself  said  he  could  handle.  They 
relate  to  statistical  matters  and  cost-ef- 
fectiveness only.  Those  are  the  only  ques- 
tions which  we  are  asking  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  pass  upon.  He  would 
be  summarizing  other  studies  purely  for 
the  benefit  of  Congress. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  clarify  the  matter.  The  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  is  correct.  This  is  a 
study  amendment  designed  to  determine 
not  whether  the  existing  carrier  should 


be  constructed,  but  whether  the  next 
nuclear  carrier  should  be  constructed. 

It  interferes  in  no  way,  in  a  practical 
sense,  with  nuclear  carriers.  It  is  simply 
a  question  of  whether  the  Senate  wants 
to  understand  what  it  is  doing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER  in  the  chair).  All  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  we  vote  on  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  is  amendment  No. 
146. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Miniiesota  will  have 
to  call  up  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
uioanimous-consent  agreement  entered 
Into,  the  amendment  being  debated,  the 
agreement  was  to  vote  at  3  p.m.  today. 
That  hour  now  having  arrived,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  no  amendment  is 
in  order  and  nothing  is  in  order  now 
except  to  vote  on  the  pending  Mondale- 
Case  amendment,  amendment  No.  146. 
on  which  it  was  agreed  that  there  would 
be  a  vote  at  3  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
states  that  under  a  previous  precedent 
on  August  30.  1949.  the  Vice  President 
ruled  that  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment to  vote  on  an  amendment  at  a 
specified  time  without  further  debate 
does  not  preclude  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  such  amendment.  Debate,  how- 
ever, is  not  permitted. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  holds  that  under  this  precedent, 
the  amendment  is  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appeal,  with  respect, 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  and  ask  to 
be  heard  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Appeal  is 
debatable,  and  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parhamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  neld. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  the  parliamentary 
inquirj'. 

Mr.  CASE.  Is  the  appeal  debatable  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  operating 
under  unanimous  consent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  states  that  it  is  correct  that  we  are 
operating  imder  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement;  but  under  the  rules,  an  ap- 
peal from  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
is  debatable  and  the  Chair  finds  no  prec- 
edent to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  CASE.  Without  limit,  imless 
ordered  by  the  Senate,  under  the  rules? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  rules. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand, the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  been  recognized  on  the  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
emphasize  that  the  appeal  from  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair  is  made  with  great  def- 
erence to  the  Presiding  Officer. 

I  wish  to  preface  my  remarks  by  ex- 
plaining the  parliamentary  situation,  as 
I  understand  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  carries 
with  it  the  amendment  that  was  origi- 
nally filed,  which  has  been  debated  for 
days,  which  would  absolutely  strike  out 
of  the  bill  the  money,  the  S377  million, 
required  to  finish  this  carrier.  That  is 
plainly  written  on  the  face  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  changes  the  figures  in  the  bill  by 
the  exact  amount  and  is  identified  as 
deleting  from  this  appropriation  bill  the 
$377  million.  There  can  be  no  argimient 
about  that. 

^Vhat  would  that  mean  If  it  were 
adopted  in  that  form?  It  would  mean  that 
this  would  not  be  authorized,  work  on 
it  would  stop,  and  no  appropriation  could 
be  had  this  year  to  finish  the  carrier. 

There  was  an  additional  provision  in 
the  amendment,  in  its  original  form,  that 
there  should  be  a  study  made  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  certain  things 
should  be  done,  and  so  forth.  It  was  al- 
most like  the  pro\ision  on  the  subject  of 
the  tank.  That  idea  came  under  rather 
severe  attack.  Over  and  over  again,  the 
idea  of  the  General  Accoimting  Office 
making  special  reports  on  these  military 
weapons  was  attacked.  It  fell  more  and 
more  in  disfavor.  That  is  my  judgment. 

So  about  the  time  the  debate  started 
on  this  amendment,  certain  provisions 
were  made  by  the  authors — and  they  had 
a  right  to  do  it — partly  eliminating  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  saying 
that  Congress  should  make  this  study. 
Well,  of  course.  Congress  makes  studies, 
anyway.  But  they  did  not  strike  out  the 
portion  with  reference  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  that  Is  what  I  re- 
ferred to  a  moment  ago  when  I  asked  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota — I  refer  to 
clause  ib) .  The  language  which  was  left 
in  reads: 

He  shall  also — 

Meaning  the  Comptroller  General — 
review  any  studies  which  have  been  made, 
or  may  be  made,   by  the  executive  branch 
which  relate  to  other  Items  listed  in  subsec- 
tion "a",  above    He  shall  provide  summaries. 

That  is  true  under  the  amended  form. 
It  does  come  back  to  Congress.  But  it 
would  come  back  there,  anyway.  It  would 
have  to,  under  our  Constitution,  for  one 
reason,  about  providing  for  the  national 
defense. 

So  this  amendment  still  could  be  im- 
proved greatly  on  that  point  alone. 

I  objected,  as  did  many  other  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  to 
this  thing  being  abandoned  at  the  last 
minute  before  voting. 

I  think  the  Senate  would  be  marching 
up  the  hiU  and  then  marching  down  the 
hill.  The  people  are  entitled  to  a  clean. 
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clear-cut  vote  up  or  down  as  to  this  par- 
ticular carrier. 

I  have  taken  it  up  with  the  Defense 
Department,  and  I  am  going  to  take  it 
up  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  to  a  review  of  the  carrier  situa- 
tion, as  to  the  old  ones,  and  as  to  the 
other  items  in  the  military  program — in 
the  Air  Force,  the  Navy,  the  Army,  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  Marine  Corps — all  of 
them. 

But  this  matter  is  really  abandoning 
the  amendment  in  part.  Under  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair,  it  permits  them  to  bring  in 
an  amendment  that  is  just  a  part,  a  very 
small  part,  of  their  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  speak  at  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Chair,  as  I  recall  the  ruling. 
Yes,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  is  this 
debate  limited,  may  I  ask? 

Mr.  CASE.  This  is  on  an  appeal. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  finish  this 
thought  before  yielding  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  island? 

Trie  cieflf-cut  decision  will  have  to  be 
made  on  voting  this  carrier  up  or  down. 
Then,  when  that  is  disposed  of,  I  would 
look  with  favor  on  some  kind  of  amend- 
ment providing  for  a  study  not  only  of 
the  carrier  but  also  of  any  other  phase 
of  the  military  program.  I  do  not  think 
one  ought  to  be  singled  out.  But  I  would 
consider  on  its  merits  any  kind  of 
amendment  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  might  have.  I  tried  to  convey 
thai,  a  moment  ago,  but  time  was  too 
abort.  I  think  that  is  the  orderly  way  to 
<io  It,  rather  than  to  leave  this  matter 
vp  in  the  air  as  to  the  carrier  and 
whether  money  is  going  to  be  appropri- 
aited  and  where  we  stand. 

So  I  respectfully  ask  the  Senate  to 
reject  the  substitute  amendment,  if  we 
do  not  ovemile  the  Chair,  £ind  then  vote 
on  the  amendment  as  originally  offered, 
ariid  then  vote  on  any  other  proposal. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Chair  to  make 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  at  this  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  the  event  the  Chair 
Is  sustained  and  the  substitute  becomes 
the  order  of  business,  would  a  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  substitute  amend- 
ment be  in  order  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  imtlmely,  with  the  condition  that  it 
can  be  renewed  after  the  vote  takes  place 
on  the  original  amendment?  Do  I  make 
myself  clear? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  states  that  amendment  would  be 
ir  order. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  would  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  if  the 
status  is  that  the  substitute  amendment 
comes  up  for  vote  and  a  motion  is  made 
to  lay  it  on  the  table,  because  it  precedes 
the  original  amendment  which  has 
raised  this  much  confusion,  the  substi- 
tute could  be  introduced  because  those 
of  us  who  believe  the  original  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated  and  still  be- 
lieve an  investigation  and  review  should 


be  made,  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  that  study. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  as  being  un- 
timely, that  we  have  a  vote  on  the  orig- 
inal amendment,  and  then  bring  up  the 
other  amendment  also. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  Che  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  will  get  my  own  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Chair  to  this  matter. 
On  the  front  page  of  the  Calendar  of 
Business  for  today  we  find  this  unani- 
mous-consent agreement: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That  effective  at  10:30  o'clock  a.m., 
Friday,  September  12,  1969,  further  debate 
on  pending  Amendment  No.  146,  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  Mr.  lylondale, 
to  S.  2546.  the  military  procurement  author- 
ization bill,  be  limited  to  4'2  hours  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  pro- 
ponents (Mr.  Mondale)  and  the  opponents 
( Mr.  Stennls ) ,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  vote  on  said  Amendment  No.  146  at  3:00 
o'clock  p.no.  on  that  day.  (Sept.  10.  1969.) 

Mr.  President,  my  point  is  this.  It 
makes  no  difference  what  kind  of  prece- 
dent, so-called,  might  have  been  found 
by  the  Parliamentarian.  The  facts  are 
just  as  they  are  written  here  on  the  front 
of  this  calendar  which  contains  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  could  not  possibly 
go  wrong  by  following  the  agreement  to 
which  we  agreed.  I  make  the  point  that 
we  should  sustain  this  agreement. 

I  yield  briefly  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator emphasized  the  fact  that  we  are 
operating  under  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  on  a  specific  proposal.  The 
Senator  has  been  most  anxious,  as  I  have 
listened  to  the  discussion  cm  this  bill,  to 
develop  unanimous-consent  agreements 
in  order  that  we  ma;'  get  on  with  the 
business.  If  we  did  not  have  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  at  the  present 
time  the  original  Mondale-Case  amend- 
ment would  be  subject  to  amendment 
and  we  would  not  be  blocked,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  undertaken 
to  block  that  substitute.  So  the  course 
of  action  the  Senator  is  pursuing,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  against  his  objective  of 
reaching  unanimous-consent  agreements 
which  have  this  effect  on  the  rights  of 
other  Senators. 

The  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
sliould  influence  the  shape  of  the  ques- 
tions upon  which  the  Senate  is  asked  to 
decide.  As  a  result  of  this  debate  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  original  amendment  want 
to  modify  and  respond  to  the  results  of 
these  deliberations  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Why,  then,  should  we  not  at  this  point 


consider  a  modification  or  substitute, 
which  we  would  be  able  to  consider  but 
for  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
which  was  agreed  to  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  beg  the  Senator's  par- 
don, if  I  may.  No  unanimous-consent 
agreement  has  been  made  here  for  my 
convenience.  I  asked  for  those  things 
considering  the  Senate's  business.  If  it 
cannot  be  agreed  to  on  the  merits,  it 
should  not  be  agreed  to  on  the  basis  of 
what  I  said  or  failed  to  do. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Is  it  the  Senator's  con- 
tention that  if  the  Senate  should  adopt 
the  substitute  amendment  that  the  effect 
of  that  adoption  cuts  out  of  the  bill  the 
$377  million? 
Several  Senators.  No! 
Mr.   STENNIS.   No.   That  is  not  the 
situation.  The  original  amendment  would 
cut  it  out,  but  their  proposal  now  leaves 
that  money  in  for  the  second  carrier. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  states  that  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  shall  be  considered 
prior  to  any  authorization  or  appropria- 
tion for  the  production  or  procurement 
of  the  nuclear  aircraft  carrier  desig- 
nated. Does  not  that,  in  effect,  cut  it  out 
for  this  year? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  intention  of  the 
language  in  the  amended  amendment 
refers  to  another  carrier  of  the  future. 
It  is  a  third  carrier.  In  the  bill  is  a  sec- 
ond carrier. 

Mr.    COTTON.     So    this    substitute 
amendment  does  not  cut  out  the  pro- 
posed appropriation. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  No. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if 
I  might  have  the  Senator's  attention  be- 
cause he  properly  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  that  we  had  an  agreement 
to  vote  at  3  o'clock.  We  have  not  been 
talking  since  then.  It  has  been  he,  for 
his  own  purposes. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  be 
willing  to  consider  endeavoring  to  ap- 
proximate compliance  with  the  Senates 
earlier  decision  by  an  agreement  limit- 
ing time  on  this  appeal? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  not  going  to  take 
more  than  a  few  more  minutes. 

Mr.   CASE.   Would  the  Senator  con- 
sider   an    agreement    fixing    the    time 
equally  divided,  say  10  minutes  to  a  side? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  would  be  glad  to. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  What  is  that  unani- 
mous-consent proposal? 

Mr.  MANSFIF.I.n.  Ten  minutes  to  a 
side,  to  bring  the  debate  to  an  end. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  To  bring  what  debate 
to  an  end? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  resei-ving 
the  right  to  object,  and  in  order  to  meet 
the  situation  here.  Senators  have  previ- 
ous engagements.  They  were  told  they 
would  vote  at  3  o'clock.  Under  that  agree- 
ment I  withdraw  my  appeal  from  the 
Chair's  ruling,  with  the  understanding 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  be 
recognized. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Cliair 
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recognized    the    Senator    from    Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  CASE.  Has  the  Senator  withdrawn 
his  appeal? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ap- 
peal has  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE.  Has  the  Senator  withdrawn 
his  appeal  or  not? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes,  he  has. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
there  is  no  time  for  debate  or  recognition 
of  any  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes,  there  is:  to  make 
a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table.  Of  course 
there  is.  and  that  is  why  I  am  standing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  permitted  to  make  a  motion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  the  sub- 
stitute on  the  table  as  being  untimely. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  not  debatable.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  ( Mr.  Gore  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Harxke)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  cMr.  Mag- 
NTJsoN)   are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  ( Mr.  Eastland  > ,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGek)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Wasliing- 
ton  (Mr.  Magnuson>,  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  would 
each  vote  "yea. " 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  <Mr. 
Hughes)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Gore)  would  each  vote  'nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
NicK),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
HAxriELD),  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Murphy »  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr. 
Stevens)  is  absent  on  oflacial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke ),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
NicK) .  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Murphy)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  is  paiied  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens'.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  51, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 


[No.  8S  Le«.l 

TEAS — 51 

Aiken 

Fong 

Mundt 

Allen 

Goldwater 

Packwood 

AUott 

GrilBn 

Pastore 

Anderson 

Gurney 

PeU 

Baker 

Hansen 

Prouty 

Bellmoa 

Harris 

Russell 

Bennett 

Holland 

Schwelker 

Bible 

Rollings 

Scott 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Smith 

BjTd.  Va. 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Spong 

csotton 

Jordan.  Idaho 

StcnnLs 

CurtU 

Long 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Mclntvre 

Tower 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

WUUams,  Del. 

Fanr.ln 

iUUer 

NATS— 34 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Bayh 

Hart 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Case 

Mansfield 

Ribicoff 

Church 

Klathlas 

Saxbe 

Cooper 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Cranston 

McQovern 

TydlngB 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Williams.  N  J. 

EUender 

M068 

Yar  borough 

Fulbrlght 

.Muskle 

Young,  Ohio 

Goodell 

Nelson 

Gravel 

Pearson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-14 

Brooke 

Hartke 

McGee 

Cook 

Hatfield 

Montoya 

Domlolck 

Hughes 

Murphy 

Eaitland 

Inouye 

Stevens 

Gore 

Magnuson 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  substitute 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  light 
of  the  adoption  of  the  motion 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion first  arises  on  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Air.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the  motion  for  reconsideration  of  the 
vote. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  issue  arose 
on  a  motion  to  table,  and  without 
debate 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  There  have  been 
some  rather  peculiar  rulings  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  but  I 
thought  the  debate  had  been  brought  to 
an  end. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICETl.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  further  debate  is 
not  in  order. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  the  fioor?  I  move  to  table  the 
pending  amendment,  and  after  it  is,  I 
will  propose  my  substitute  amendment. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Chair  state  the  motion  or  the  parha- 
mentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  a  motion  to  table 
the  original  amendment  is  not  in  order 
because  of  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
peal from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  and 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 


not  a  sufficient  number  of  seconds  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  no\  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  navs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
now  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  the  purpose  of  speaking  on  the 
pending  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
last  vote  on  the  motion  to  table  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  raised  the 
issue,  but  not  in  correct  form,  as  to 
whether  the  U.S.  Senate  wanted  to  study 
what  Its  attack  carrier  force  level  should 
be,  what  the  purpose  of  those  attack 
carriers  should  be,  and  tlie  other  cost- 
effective  matters  which  many  Members 
of  the  Senate  feel  should  be  debated. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  we  had 
hoped  to  make  that  the  issue  we  would 
vote  on  at  3  o'clock.  That  had  been  the 
objective  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey and  myself  since  we  first  laid  this 
amendment  before  the  Senate,  not  a  week 
ago.  but  a  day  and  a  half  agS.  We  wish 
that  this  study  could  be  made,  and  we 
would  like  to  have  a  direct  vote  which 
would  permit  the  Senate  to  say  whether 
it  wanted  a  study  of  the  aircraft  carrier 
issue  or  whether  it  did  not. 

The  substitute  amendment  in  no  way 
affects  the  authorization  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  nuclear  aircraft  carrier 
CVAN-69.  It  simply  asks  that  informa- 
tion be  received  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  based  on  its  study,  in 
time  to  permit  the  Senate  to  consider 
a  matter  which  has  been  profoundly  de- 
bated even  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  by  the  National  Security 
Council  itself. 

Therefore,  by  moving  to  withdraw  the 
original  Case-Mondale  amendment,  I  in- 
tended to  lay  before  the  Senate  this 
amendment,  thereby  giving  the  Senate 
an  opport'onity  to  face  directly  the  issue 
of  whether  it  wanted  to  inform  itself  on 
a  matter  which  is  costing  blUions  and 
billions  of  dollars  a  year,  and  which  many 
responsible  people  in  this  country,  in- 
cluding the  Defense  Departments  own 
systems  analysis  branch,  thinks  needs 
long  overdue  study. 

It  is  for  those  reasons  that  I  proposed 
to  introduce  the  substitute  amendment 
with  a  different  date  for  a  report  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  so  we 
might  have  this  information,  and  so  the 
Senate  might  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  in  his  appeal 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  It  seems  to 
me  utterly  incredible  that  the  Senate 
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could  become  so  enmeshed  In  a  web  of 
rules  that  we  would  be  taking  an  appeal 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  denying  a 
motion  to  table  the  original  amendment, 
when  debate  on  the  substitute  amend- 
ment was  immediately  cut  off. 

I  would  say  the  Senate  has  not  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  work  its  will 
today. 

I  have  followed  rather  closely  the  de- 
bate going  on.  I  have  not  taken  part  in 
It,  but  I  would  say  the  Senate,  in  the 
course  of  debating  a  matter  which  is  so 
important  that  it  has  debated  the  issue 
for  over  2  days,  should  allow  Senators 
to  speak  so  that  perhaps  some  minds 
should  be  changed  a  little.  If  not,  why 
do  we  fan  all  the  air  and  make  all  the 
talk?  Why  do  we  say,  "You  cannot 
change  your  minds.  You  have  to  be 
snubbed  up.  You  have  got  to  vote  on 
this"? 

As  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  they  said,  "All  right,  we  are  ready 
to  talk  about  it.  You  have  talked  about 
funding  that  second  carrier  long  ago.  We 
are  -willlDg-  to  fall  back  and  say,  AH 
right,  we  will  fund  our  second  carrier. 
but  we  would  like  to  find  out  what  the 
policy  is  before  we  get  to  the  third  car- 
rier, instead  of  finding  ourselves  in  the 
same  box  where  we  are  snubbed  so  we 
cannot  debate  it  at  all.'  " 

It  seems  to  me  utterly  Incredible  that 
the  two  Senators  were  not  allowed  to  get 
a  vote  on  their  amendment,  but  were  cut 
off  with  a  tabling  motion,  when,  in  all  the 
time  I  have  been  here,  notice  has  always 
been  given  ahead  of  time  that,  after  some 
talk  about  it,  there  would  be  a  motion  to 
table.  Here  it  came  out  of  the  blue  and 
it  was  said,  "We  will  table  that,  snub  it 
off.  Now  we  will  compel  a  motion  on  an 
amendment  that  the  authors  themselves 
say  they  do  not  want  to  have  a  vote  on 
at  this  time." 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Actually,  we  wanted  to  agree  to  a  3 
o'clock  voting  time  3  days  ago  for  the 
convenience  of  Senators.  I  had  recom- 
mended 4  o'clock,  but  the  representa- 
tives of  our  Armed  Services  Committee 
said,  "No,  you  cannot  have  a  vote  after 
3  o'clock."  I  tried  to  make  it  3:30. 
"No,"  they  said,  "you  have  to  have  it  at 
3."  Now  here  we  are  at  20  minutes  of  4 
and  we  still  have  not  voted.  We  could 
have  voted  on  this  issue  and  had  it  out 
of  the  way.  Here  we  are  still  trying  to 
raise  an  issue  that  would  permit  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  say,  "Yes"  or  "No"  on 
whether  it  wants  to  study  the  carrier 
program  before  it  appropriates  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  a  question. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Would  it  not  be  wiser 
to  offer  an  independent  amendment, 
bring  it  up  on  Monday,  and  offer  it  in 
the  form  that  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota deems  appropriate?  Why  avoid  vot- 
ing on  that  which  was  agreed  to? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  We  have  been  ti-ylng 
to  vote  on  It  all  day.  We  propose  the 
very  thing  the  Senator  suggests. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  unanimous-con- 


sent agreement  was  to  vote  on  the  car- 
rier, period. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  No;  the  Senator  from 
Washington  is  not  correct.  The  heart 
of  the  pending  substitute  amendment 
was  the  heart  of  the  original  Mondale- 
Case  amendment,  which  is  to  study  nu- 
clear and  other  attack  carrier  forces. 
That  has  always  been  the  issue.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  does  not 
wish  us  to  vote  on  that  question,  because 
if  we  do.  we  will  all  know  how  many 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  think  that 
matter  should  be  opened  up  for  study. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  original  amend- 
ment was  to  cut  the  heart  out  of  the 
CVAN-69. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  No:  the  Senator  ap- 
parently did  not  hear  our  debate.  We 
said  time  and  time  again  that  the  heart 
of  that  amendment  was  to  raise  the 
issue  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  the  amend- 
ment right  here.  No.  146. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  the  floor.  Has 
the  Senator  yielded? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  this  ques- 
tion: Is  it  not  true  that  the  original 
amendment  encompassed  two  elements, 
first,  the  study,  in  the  very  same  lan- 
guage as  is  found  in  the  substitute 
amendment  that  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
have  been  undertaking  to  get  before  the 
Senate  all  afternoon ;  and  the  second  ele- 
ment, raised  by  these  two  Senators  only 
in  their  original  amendment,  was  the 
question  of  the  funding  of  the  CVAN-69? 

Mr.  CASE.  At  this  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  At  this  time.  Now,  these 
two  Senators  have  asked  that  half  of 
that  amendment  be  set  aside,  in  order  to 
focus  on  what  they  said  they  considered 
the  most  important  part  of  their  amend- 
ment. As  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, they  are  saying  to  these  two 
Senators  that  what  they  considered  most 
important  was  the  funding  of  aircraft 
carrier  69.  The  Senators  are  replying, 
"That  is  not  what  we  considered  most 
important;  we  considered  most  impor- 
tant the  study.  That  is  what  we  would 
like  the  Senate  to  vote  on." 

Now,  why  should  not  you  gentlemen, 
who  do  not  yourselves  propose  to  cut  out 
the  funding  for  CVAN-69,  permit  the 
movers  of  the  original  amendment  to 
focus  on  that  part  of  their  amendment 
that  they  considered  important,  and 
which  obviously  a  number  of  Senators  on 
this  floor  would  like  to  vote  on  first? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  And,  if  I  may  say  so, 
the  only  reason  we  cannot  vote  on  the 
amendment,  in  the  first  place,  is  because 
we  agreed  to  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  on  time  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Senate,  and  thus  forfeited  the 
benefit  of  certain  rules  which  permit 
modification  of  amendments.  Because  we 
agreed  to  do  that,  we  are  denied  rights 
that  would  otherwise  be  ours,  to  bring 
the  issue  to  a  vote. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  suspend  for  1 
minute? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Without  yielding  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  on  page  300  of 
the  book  "Senate  Procedure."  it  is  stated 
that  debate  is  not  in  order  on  appeals 
relative  to  the  motion  to  table. 

At  this  point,  the  Chair  rules  that  fur- 
ther debate  is  not  in  order,  and  we  have 
to  go  back  and  vote  on  the  question  of 
appealing  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  I  have  now  explained 
my  {xjsitior,  I  move  to  table,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  sponsors  will  sup- 
port that  motion,  and  then  we  will  raise 
again  a  modified  substitute  amendment 
to  permit  us  to  vote  on  the  main  issue 
of  the  study  of  attack  carirers. 

I  move  to  table,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
hope  no  one  will  object. 

Mr.  STENNLS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Will  the  Chair  re- 
state the  ruling  he  made  as  to  whether 
debate  is  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Debate  in 
this  instance  is  not  in  order,  because  on 
page  300  of  "Senate  Procedure "  it  is 
stated  that  debate  is  not  in  order  on  ap- 
peals relative  to  the  motion  to  Ubie. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  just 
moved  to  table  the  pending  appeal  of  the 
decision  of  the  Chair 

Mr.  MONDALE.  No ;  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer did  not  exactly  understand  what  I 
am  seeking  to  do.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
I  have  explained  my  position.  I  am  mov- 
ing to  table  the  pending  Mondale-Case 
amendment,  with  the  understanding  that 
we  will  vote  for  that  motion,  and  then 
call  up  the  substitute  amendment. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  ruled  that  the  motion  is  not 
in  order,  because  we  still  have  the  matter 
of  appealing  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
to  dispose  of. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  withdraw  that,  and 
I  move  to  table. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  while 
this  is  worked  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistance  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
President.  Under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  the  time  to  vote  on  the 
original  amendment  146  has  arrived. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senate  that  a  quorum 
call  is  in  progress,  and  debate  is  not  in 
order. 

The   rollcall   was  continued. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  clerk  will  con- 
tinue the  rollcall. 

The   rollcall  was  continued. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
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quoriun  call  be  rescinded  and  that  the 
Chamber  be  cleared  except  for  those  who 
should  be  in  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  The  Chair 
orders  that  the  Chamber  be  cleared  of 
all  unnecessary  personnel. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  is  my 
understanding  correct  that  the  pending 
vote  is  now  on  amendment  No.  146  as 
originally  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  and  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state,  so  that  ever>one  under- 
stands, that  the  pending  matter  is  the 
appeal  taken  from  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  that  the  motion  to  table  the  origi- 
nal amendment  was  not  in  order.  That 
can  only  be  withdrawn  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  appeal  from 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  believe  we  are  clos- 
er to  a  decision  on  this  matter  now  than 
we  could  possibly  get  otherwise.  The 
pendiiig  matter  here  will  be  whether  we 
should  vote  on  amendment  No.  146.  The 
time  has  already  arrived  for  that  vote. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on 
the  appeal.  And  I  think  we  ought  to  take 
these  matters  as  they  come  and  get  down 
to  a  vote. 

The  Chair  has  ruled  correctly.  I  believe, 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  vote  on 
that  appeal  and  then  bring  up  the  only 
other  matter  pending — the  vote  on 
amendment  No.  146. 

I  point  out.  if  I  may,  that  I  am  willing 
after  a  vote  on  amendment  No.  146,  the 
original  Mondale-Case  amendment,  to 
try  to  work  out  something  that  calls  for 
a  study  of  some  kind. 

I  am  not  willing  to  do  so  in  the  present 
form  of  the  amendment.  However,  I 
would  be  willing  to  support  the  matter 
down  to  the  figure  "70  '  on  page  1,  and 
have  a  comprehensive  study  all  the  way 
through  and  see  what  can  be  done  about 
it.  If  it  passes,  there  will  be  an  honest 
effort  in  conference.  However.  I  object 
to  withdrawing  the  appeal  under  these 
circumstances. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Does  the  Senator  ob- 
ject to  the  withdrawing  of  the  appeal? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  excuse 
me.  Perhaps  I  did  not  understand. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
new my  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  to  withdraw  his  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  too  late. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  announce  that  the  Senate  is  now  go- 
ing to  vote  on  the  original  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  pending  amendment  not  only  apply 
to  the  study  which  the  original  sponsors 
of  the  amendment  have  asked  for.  but 
also  hold  up  funds  temporarily  for  the 
1969  carrier? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  it  is  not  authorized 
to  interpret  the  amendment. 

All  time  having  expired,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senators  from  Minnesota  and  New  Jer- 
sey. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Gorei  ,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  >  Mr.  Hartke  i  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  'Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN  I  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senatoi  from 
Mississippi  >  Mr.  Eastland  » ,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  'Mr.  Hughes',  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  i  Mr.  Inouye  ) .  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  'Mr.  McGee».  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  >  Mr.  Montova  > , 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  <Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
<  Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Macntjson  ' ,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  iMr.  McGee),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  <Mr.  F^lbright)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  ^Mr.  Hughes) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  iMr.  Inouye).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Ellender)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land ) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke', 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  <  Mr.  Cook  ' , 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
NicK>,  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Murphy*  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr.  Stev- 
ens) is  absent  on  ofiBcial  business. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook  I  has  been  previously 
announced. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke i.  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick', 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy i  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens'  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquirj-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  is  it  impos- 
sible now  for  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment to  state  that  they  are  going  to  vote 
against  their  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Further 
debate  is  not  in  order.  The  unanmious- 
consent  request  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  make  that  statement. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the   roll  and  Mr.  Aiken  voted  "nay." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentarv-  inquirj-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  regular  order:  but 
there  ought  to  be  some  statement  by  the 
Chair  about  what  the  Senate  is  voting 
on 

Mr.  CASE.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question. 

"Die  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  amendment  No. 
146.  The  Chair  has  ordered  that  the  roll 
be  called.  The  rollcall  will  proceed. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

Mr.  COOPER  (when  his  name  was 
called ' .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  ( Mr. 
Cook  ' .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  'after  having  voted 
in  the  aCBrmative  > .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Hawaii  ( Mr.  Inouye  ' .  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I.  therefore,  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland).  If  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withdraw  mj'  vote. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  7, 
nays  75,  as  follows: 

I  No.   86   Leg.] 
•i-XAS— 7 


Goodell 

McCarthy 

Young.  Oh 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Javlts 

Proxmire 
NATS— 75 

Aiken 

Gold  water 

Pack  wood 

Allen 

Gravel 

Pas  to  re 

Allott 

Gnffln 

Pearson 

Anderson 

Gurney 

Fell 

Baker 

Hansen 

Percy 

Bayh 

Harris 

Prouty 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Holland 

RlblcoH 

Bible 

HoUings 

Russell 

Hoggs 

Hrufka 

Saxbe 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Schweiker 

Byrd,  Va 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scott 

Byrd.  W.  Va.       Jordan.  Idaho     Smith 

Cannon                Kennedy  Sparkman 

Case                     Long  Spiong 

Church                  Mathias  -Sleni-.is 

Cotton                  McClellan  S%'inlngton 

Cranston              McGovern  Talmadge 

Curtis                   Mclntyre  Thurmond 

Dodd                      Metcalf  Tower 

Dole                      Miller  Tydings 

Eagleton              Mondale  Williams.  N.J. 

Ervin                     Moss  Williams.  Del. 

Fannin                  Mur.dt  Yarborough 

Fong                       Muskie  Young.  N.  Dak. 

PRESENT    AND    GIVING  LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 3 

Cooper,  for. 
EUender.  for. 
Mans&eld,  for. 

NOT  VOTING— 14 

Brooke                 Gore  McGee 

Cook                      Harike  Montoya 

Dominlck            Hughes  Murphy 

ElAstland               Inouye  SteveoB 
Fulbngbt            Magnubon 
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So  the  amendment  (No.  146)  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmious  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  Is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  a  new  section  as 
follows; 

"Sec.  402  (a)  Prior  to  .April  30.  1970.  Con- 
gress shall  complete  a  comprehensive  study 
and  Investigation  of  the  past  and  projected 
costs  and  efifectlveness  of  attack  aircraft  car- 
riers and  their  task  forces  and  a  thorough 
review  of  the  considerations  which  went  Into 
the  decision  to  maintain  the  present  number 
of  arWack -earrlers.  The  results  of  this  study 
8h,ali  b«  coaeidered  prior  to  any  authorization 
or  appropriation  for  the  production  or  pro- 
curement of  the  nuclear  aircraft  carrier  desig- 
nated as  CVAN-70.  Such  study  and  Investi- 
g^atlon  shall,  among  other  things,  consider — 

"(li  what  are  the  primary  limited  war 
missions  of  the  attack  carrier;  what  role,  if 
any.  does  it  have  in  strategic  nuclear  plan- 
ning: 

"(2)  to  what  extent  and  in  what  way  is 
the  force  level  of  onstation  and  backup 
carriers  related  to  potential  targets  and  the 
number  of  sorties  needed  to  destroy  these 
targets: 

"(3)  what  is  the  Justification  for  main- 
taining on  continual  deployment  two  car- 
riers In  the  Mediterranean  and  from  three  to 
five  in  the  Western  Pacific; 

"(4)  what  is  the  overall  attack  carrier  force 
level  needed  to  carry  out  these  primary 
missions; 

"(5)  does  the  present  one  for  one'  re- 
placement policy  for  these  carriers  have  the 
effect  of  maintaining  or  Increasing  this  force 
level,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  newer 
carriers  and  their  aircraft  are  more  ex- 
pensive and  have  far  more  capability  than 
the  older  carriers  which  they  are  now  re- 
placing; 

"(6)  would  a  policy  of  replacing  two  of  the 
oldest  carriers  with  one  modern  carrier  main- 
tain a  constant  force  level; 

"(7)  how  many.  If  any,  attack  carriers  and 
carrier  task  forces  are  needed  to  back  up  a 
carrier  task  force  on  the  line'; 

"(8)  what  efficiencies,  such  as  the  Polaris 
"blue  and  gold'  crew  concept,  can  be  utilized 
to  increase  the  time  in  which  a  carrier  can 
stay  "on  the  line'; 

"(9 1  what  type  of  military  threats  are 
faced  by  the  attack  carrier;  what  propor- 
tion of  the  costs  of  a  carrier  task  force  are 
allocated  to  carrier  defense  against  various 
types  and  levels  of  threats: 

"(10»  to  what  extent  does  the  carrier's 
vulnerability  affect  its  capacity  to  carry  out 
Us  missions;  what  are  the  plausible  contin- 
gencies in  which  carriers  may  be  committed; 

"( 11 )  what  type  of  resources  should  be  de- 
voted to  carrier  defense,  considering  the  range 
of  threats,  the  costs  and  effectiveness  of  tlie 
defense,  and  the  plausible  contingencies  in 
which  a  carrier  can  be  effectively  used; 

"1 12)  to  what  extent  can  land-based  tactl- 
OiiX  air  fxiwer  substitute  for  attack  carriers; 
to  what  extent  should  the  role  of  tlie  attack 
carrier  be  restricted  to  the  Initial  stages  of 
a  conflict, 

"(13)  what  are  the  comparative  systems 
costs  for  land-based  and  sea-based  tactical 
air  power; 


"114)  what  is  the  comparative  cost  effec- 
tiveness of  land-based  and  sea-based  tactical 
air  power;  and 

"( 15)  how  is  the  attack  carrier  being  used 
in  support  of  American  foreign  policy;  If 
there  is  a  need  for  a  'show  of  force'  in  support 
of  foreign  policy  commitments,  can  this  need 
be  met  by  smaller  carriers  or  other  types  of 
ships. 

"(b)  In  order  to  assist  the  Congress  in 
carrying  out  such  study  and  investigation, 
the  Comptroller  General  of -the  United  States 
shall  review  and  make  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  lt«ms  numbered  "(8)'  and  '(13)'  In 
subsection  'a',  above.  He  shall  also  review  any 
studies  which  have  been  made,  or  may  be 
made,  by  the  executive  branch  which  relate 
to  the  other  items  listed  in  subsection  'a', 
above.  He  shall  provide  summaries  of  such 
studies,  together  with  any  appropriate  com- 
ments or  questions,  to  the  Congress.  The 
report  and  summaries  provided  for  by  this 
sxibsection  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  March  1,  1970." 

Mr.  3TENNIS  and  Mr.  MONDALE 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  to  offer  as  a  substitute  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  clerk  can  read  my 
writing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  read  the  amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
state  that  most  of  the  amendment  is  the 
same  as  the  language  on  the  first  page  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  which  was  just  read. 

I  offer  this  now  as  a  substitute. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as 
follows; 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  Prior  to  April  30,  1970,  Con- 
gress shall  complete  a  comprehensive  study 
and  investigation  of  the  past  and  projected 
costs  and  effectiveness  of  attack  aircraft  car- 
riers and  their  task  forces  and  a  thorough 
review  of  the  considerations  which  went  into 
the  decision  to  maintain  the  present  number 
of  attack  carriers.  The  results  of  this  com- 
prehensive study  shall  be  considered  prior 
to  any  authorization  or  appropriation  for  the 
production  or  procurement  of  the  nuclear 
aircraft  carrier  designated  as  CVAN-70." 

Mr.  President,  that  refers  to  the  third 
aircraft  carrier  of  this  type,  and  not  the 
one  in  the  bill. 

Now,  here  is  the  language  no  one  can 
read  except  me: 

The  committee  shall  call  on  all  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  such  outside  consultants 
as  the  committee  may  deem  necessary. 

Mr.  JACKSON  and  Mr.  ERVIN  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  that  the  end  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  make  a  brief 
statement  of  explanation. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  consider  a  suggestion?  I  suggest 
that  the  Senator  substitute  or  strike  out 
the  word   'Congress"  and  substitute  the 


Armed  Services  Committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
yield,  but  first  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  the  Senator's  suggestion.  This  is  ex- 
actly what  it  means. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  wiU  cover  it  in 
colloquy. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  we  un- 
deistand  that  when  reference  is  made  to 
"Congress  "  we  mean  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  We  use  "Congress"  so 
that  studies  would  be  generally  distiib- 
uted  to  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senate  will  be  en- 
titled to  the  information  and  that  is  the 
way  I  understood  it  in  the  discussion 
here;  that  the  committees  would  be  mak- 
ing the 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  To  me,  the  word  "Con- 
gress" means  100  Senators  and  435 
Representatives. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  it  fair  to  say  to  the 
author  of  the  substitute  amendment  that 
under  this  language  it  is  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  undertake 
this  study  as  projected  in  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Does  the  Senator  direct 
that  question  to  me? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  direct  the  question 
to  the  author  of  the  eimendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  the  way  I 
understood  the  discussion;  that  these 
matters  were  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
respective  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  is  correct,  as 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  suggested, 
that  this  is  our  agreement .  nd  it  is  based 
on  the  assurance  of  the  chairman  that 
the  study  v.ould  indeed  be  a  comprehen- 
sive and  broad  study  by  his  committee, 
regardless  of  this  discussion  in  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  the  way  I  understood  it.  The  fo- 
cal point  in  each  House  will  be  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  They  will  make  the 
study. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  correct.  We 
discussed  with  the  chairman  of  th3  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  the  possibility 
of  setting  forth  specific  questions  as  in 
the  original  amendment.  We  agreed  -liis 
was  probably  not  the  time  to  do  that  out 
I  do  hope  that  some  or  all  of  those  ques- 
tions will  be  consideied  in  the  compre- 
hensive study  contemplated  by  this 
amendment.  . 

If  it  is  appropriate,  I  wish  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  I  may  make  a  further 
statement  on  this  matter  I  shall  then 
yield  to  the  Senator  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  amendment  that  I  offered  as  a 
substitute  has  the  very  purposes  already 
stated.  That  is  not  a  perfunctory  matter 
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or  just  a  formality.  This  Is  a  promise  that 
before  there  is  any  more  authorization 
brought  in  for  further  carriers  this  real 
study  will  be  made  and  made  by  these 
two  committees.  I  think  that  is  all  the 
explanation  I  have. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  suggest  that 
the  questions  the  Senator  raises  in  his 
original  amendment  be  incorporated  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  ? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  so  request. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  did  not  hear  the  request. 

If  the  Senator  will  address  his  motion 
to  the  Chair  again,  the  Chair  will  rule. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  original 
amendment  be  modified  along  the  lines 
as  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  those 
in  favor 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  where 
does  that  leave  my  amendment  now?  I 
offered  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  state  that  the  Senator's  amendment 
has  now  been  accepted  and  is  included 
in  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  mis- 
understood for  the  moment.  I  am  not 
going  to  raise  my  amendment.  This  is  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi which  I  would  be  willing  to  join 
as  a  cosponsor.  What  I  was  asking  for 
was  imanimous  consent  to  include  the 
questions  to  which  I  had  made  reference 
earlier. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  beUeve  the  Senator 
had  in  mind  putting  In  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  what  was  suggested  by  the 
able  majority  leader,  the  original  amend- 
ment which  he  had  offered  and  wanted 
as  a  part  of  his  discussion. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  make  clear  for  the  Record  that  my 
references  to  the  comprehensive  study  by 
the  committees  did  not  undertake  to 
bind  the  House  committee  to  a  joint 
undertaking.  I  think  the  committees  of 
each  body  would  have  to  proceed  on  that 
as  they  might  see  fit;  otherwise,  it  would 
greatly  complicate  the  amendment. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  Montana  advise  us  on  what 
we  may  expect  as  to  legislative  business 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader,  it  is 
my  imderstanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator     from     South     Dakota     (Mr. 


McGovERN)  Is  prepared  to  call  up  his 
AMSA  amendment  immediately  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  vote  on  the  pending 
Stennis  proposal.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  view  of  the  great 
progress  made  today,  and  the  lack  of  dis- 
imlty  and  the  prevailing  unanimity,  I  do 
not  anticipate  there  would  be  any  votes 
after  this  one. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  imtil  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
that  time,  there  will  be  further  debate  on 
the  McGovern  amendment  and  other 
amendments.  I  would  hope  we  could  vote 
on  final  passage  of  the  bill  sometime 
early  in  the  week,  or  at  the  latest  by  the 
middle  of  the  week. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT.  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles  and 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  test  fa- 
cilities at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  as  modified. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke), 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  <Mr. 
Macnitson*  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland*,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Htjches).  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  i  Mr.  Inouve  » ,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  ( Mr.  McGee  > ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  ( Mr.  Montoya  ' , 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr, 
FuLBRiGHT*  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  ( Mr. 
Eastland  » ,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  .  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGeei,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  ( Mr.  Gore  i  .  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright*  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes •  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke', 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook), 


the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
NicK  1 ,  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Murphy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr  Stev- 
ens* is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javitsi   is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  ( Mr.  Brooke  ' ,  the 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook>, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
NiCK » ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  <  Mr. 
Javits  ( .  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Murphy  I.  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  'Mr.  Stevens)  would  each  votj 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — veas  84. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Va 

Byrd,  W   Va, 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Ccxjper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

rJodd 

Dole 

Eagleton 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Feng 

Goldwater 


Brooke 
Cook 
Dommlck 
Eastland 

Fulbright 


I  No.  87  Leg.] 
YEAS— 84 

Goodell 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Holland 

HoUtngs 

Hruska 

Jaclc£on 

Jordan,  NO. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Long 

Manefleld 

Mathias 

McCarthv 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskie 

NAYS— 0 


Nelson 
Packwood 
Pas  tore 
Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouiy 

Proxmire 

Randolpn 

Rlbicoff 

Bu-ssell 

8axl>e 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tliurmond 

Tower 

Tydings 

Williams,  N  J. 

Williams,  Dei, 

Yarbo  rough 

Young,  N  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 15 


Gore 

Hartke 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Javits 


Magnvison 
McGee 
Montoya 
Murphy 
Btever.fi 


So  Mr.  Mondale's  amendment,  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to 
me.  before  calling  up  his  amendment? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 


JOINT  LABOR-MANAGEMENT  TRUST 
FUNDS  FOR  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND 
CHILD  CARE  FACILITIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  pending  business  be  laid 
aside  temporarily  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  284  iS.  20681  and  Calendar  No.  391. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  149. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  20681  to  amend  section  302(0  of 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947  to  permit  employer  contributions  to 
trust  funds  to  provide  employees,  their 
families,  and  dependents  with  scholar- 
ships for  study  at  educational  institutions 
or  the  establishment  of  child-care  cen- 
ters for  preschool  and  school-age  depend- 
ents of  employees,  which  had  been  re- 
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ported  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  with  an  amendment 
on  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line  10, 
after  the  word  "Provided,"  insert  "Tliat 
no  labor  organization  or  employer  shall 
be  required  to  bargain  on  the  establish- 
ment of  any  such  trust  fund,  and  refusal 
to  do  so  shfill  not  constitute  an  unfair 
labor  practice:";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

S.  2068 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
302(c)  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act.  1947.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
(6)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "6)",  and 
by  adding  Immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ";  or  (7)  with 
respect  to  money  or  other  thing  of  value  paid 
by  any  employer  to  an  individual  or  pooled 
trust  fund  established  by  such  representative 
for  the  purpose  of  (A)  scholarships  for  the 
benefit  of  employees,  their  families,  and  de- 
pendents for  study  at  educational  institu- 
tions, or  (B)  child-care  centers  for  preschool 
and  school-age  dependents  of  employees: 
Provided.  That  no  labor  organization  or  em- 
ployer shall  be  required  to  bargain  on  the 
establiflhmem-of  any  such  trust  fund,  and 
refusal  to  do  so  shall  not  constitute  an  unfair 
labor  practice:  Provided  further.  That  the  re- 
quirements of  clause  (Bi  of  the  proviso  to 
clause  (01  of  this  subsection  shall  apply  to 
such  trust  funds". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoui  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-293 >,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BACKGROUND 

Section  302  of  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
lationa  Act  prohibits  payments  by  employers 
of  money  or  other  thing  of  value  to  employee 
representatives.  This  broad  prohibition  was 
enacted  to  prevent  bribery,  extortion,  shake- 
downs, and  other  corrupt  practices.  However, 
section  302(ci  sets  forth  six  exceptions  to 
the  general  prohibition  in  section  302,  and 
thus  permits  employer  contributions  to  Joint 
trust  funds  to  finance  medical  care  programs, 
retirement  pension  plans,  and  other  specific 
programs.  By  enacting  a  general  prohibition 
on  employer  payments  and  then  setting  forth 
specific  exceptions.  Congress  impliedly  pro- 
hibited payments  for  any  purpose  not  spe- 
cifically excepted. 

S.  2068  would  add  a  seventh  exception  to 
section  302(c),  and  would  thereby  validate 
employer  contributions  to  Jointly  adminis- 
tered trust  funds  established  to  provide  edu- 
cational scholarships  for  employees  and  their 
dependents,  or  to  provide  child-care  centers 
for  dependents  of  employees.  Enactment  of 
the  bill  will  not  require  such  contributions 
nor  will  It  require  the  establishment  of  such 
trust  funds.  The  bill  would  simply  make 
clear  that  Federal  law  will  not  Inhibit  volun- 
tary labor-management  cooperation  In  estab- 
lishing these  programs. 

PURPOSE    OF    S.    2068 

S.  2068  would  provide  labor  and  manage- 
ment with  the  opportunity  to  deal  coopera- 
tively with  two  urgent  needs:  educational 
scholarships  and  child-care  centers. 

While  the  importance  of  higher  education 
becomes  increasingly  apparent,  the  costs  of 
such  education  have  been  rising  sharply. 
Although  Government  and  other  sources  of 
financial  aid  have  Increased,  the  demand  for 
this  aid  far  exceeds  Its  supply.  Consequently 
many  working  families  find  it  difficult  or 
ImpoEElble   to  sustain  the   financial   burden 


of  meeting  the  necessary  expenses  for  edu- 
cating their  children  beyond  the  free  public 
schools. 

Joint  trust  funds  to  provide  educational 
scholarships  for  employees  and  their  depend- 
ents, created  and  financed  through  the  col- 
lective bargaining  mechanism,  would  help 
make  higher  education  financially  pcsslble 
for  many  children  from  working  families.  In 
addition  to  meeting  these  family  needs,  such 
scholarships  would  serve  the  national  in- 
terest by  helping  to  expand  the  Nation's 
reservoir  of  Intellect  and  talent. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  phrase  "educational  institutions." 
as  used  In  3.  2068.  is  not  limited  by  the  terms 
of  the  bill.  Thus,  under  the  bill,  parties  to  a 
trtvst  established  pursuant  to  its  authority 
could  arr.iage  that  the  scholarship  fund  be 
used  for  scholarship  aid  to  a  student  ad- 
mitted to  any  type  of  educational  Institution, 
incUiding  universities,  community  colleges, 
technical  Institutes,  or  secondary  level 
schools. 

Trust  funds  to  provide  child-care  centers 
for  the  children  of  employees,  also  created 
and  financed  through  the  collective  bargain- 
ing process,  would  benefit  the  mothers  who 
must  work  to  meet  family  obligations.  Ac- 
cording to  d.ita  supplied  by  the  Department 
of  Labor,  10.6  million  mothers  with  children 
under  18  years  of  age  were  working  in  March 
1967.  Of  these  children,  4.5  million  were  un- 
der 6  years  of  age.  At  the  same  time  there 
were  available  only  531.000  spaces  in  licensed 
day-care  centers  and  family  homes.  It  is  clear 
that  many  mothers  are  consequently  forced 
to  make  unsatisfactory  child-care  arrange- 
ments while  they  work. 

Day  care  centers  operated  by  qualified  per- 
sonnel would  serve  Important  needs  of 
mothers,  their  children  and  employers. 
Mothers  who  must  work  would  surely  feel 
more  secure  knowing  that  their  children 
were  being  well  cared  for.  and  problems  of 
absenteeism,  tardiness,  and  turnover  result- 
ing from  unsatisfactory  child  care  arrange- 
ments would  undoubtedly  be  reduced.  The 
children  themselves  would  benefit  from  the 
environment  of  a  good  child  care  center.  The 
availability  of  day  care  centers  would  obvi- 
ously be  a  major  attraction  to  mothers  seek- 
ing work,  and  many  Industries  which  rely 
heavily  upon  women  for  their  work  force 
might  find  these  centers  advantageous  In 
hiring  and  retaining  employees.  Finally,  in 
addition  to  meeting  the  needs  of  working 
families  and  employers,  child  care  centers 
established  in  accordance  with  S.  2068  would 
serve  the  national  interest  by  Increasing  the 
pool  of  working  women. 

In  summary,  by  permitting  employer  con- 
tributions to  Joint  trust  funds  established 
to  finance  educational  scholarships  &nd  day 
care  centers  for  children  of  employees,  S. 
2068  would  encourage  Interest  by  the  labor 
and  business  community  in  these  two  vital 
areas.  Such  trust  funds  could  meet  im- 
portant netds  of  employers,  employees,  and 
their  families,  and  the  Nation. 

SECTION -BY -SECTION    ANALYSIS    OF    S.    2068 

S.  2068  amends  section  302(c)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  to  prortde  that 
section  302's  general  prohibition  on  pay- 
ments by  employers  to  employee  representa- 
tives shall  not  be  applicable  with  respect 
to  money  or  other  thing  of  value  paid  by  any 
employer  to  a  pooled  or  Individual  trust  fund 
establshed  by  such  representatives  for  the 
purpose  of  ( A )  scholarships  for  the  benefit  of 
employees,  their  families,  and  dependents  for 
study  at  educational  institutions,  or  (B) 
child  care  centers  for  preschool  and  school 
age  dependents  of  employees. 

S.  2068  also  provides  that  no  labor  organi- 
zation or  employer  shall  be  required  to  bar- 
gain on  the  establishment  of  any  such  trust 
fund,  and  refusal  to  do  so  shall  not  consti- 
tute an  unfair  labor  practice. 

The  bill  further  makes  applicable  to  such 


trust  funds  the  requirements  of  clause  (B) 
of  the  proviso  to  clause  (5)  of  section  302(c), 
These  requirements  are  for  a  written  agree- 
ment speclfj-ing  the  detailed  basis  on  which 
pa\-ments  to  the  trust  fund  are  to  be  made, 
equal  representation  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees in  the  administration  of  the  trust 
fund,  together  with  provlslona  for  neutral 
persons,  and  Bn  annua]  audit  available  for 
inspection  by  Interested  persons. 

CHANGES    IN    EXISTING    LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule 
XXIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill, 
as  reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing 
law  proposed  to  be  omitted  Is  enclosed  in 
black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  In 
italic,  existing  law  in  which  no  change  is 
proposed  Is  shtown  In  roman)  : 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Section  302(c)   or  the  Labor-Management 

RtLATiONS  Act,   1947 

"restrictions    on    PAYMENTS    TO    EMPLOYEE 
REPRESENTATIVES 

"Sec.  302.  (a,)    •    •    • 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(c)  Tlie  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  applicable  (1)  in  respect  to  any  money 
or  other  thing  of  value  payable  by  an  em- 
ployer to  any  of  his  employees  whose  estab- 
lished duties  Include  acting  openly  for  such 
employer  in  matters  of  labor  relations  or 
personnel  administration  or  to  any  repre- 
sentative of  his  employees,  or  to  any  officer  or 
employee  of  a  labor  organization,  who  is  also 
an  employee  or  former  employee  of  such  em- 
ployer, as  compensation  for,  or  by  reason 
of,  his  service  as  an  employee  of  such  em- 
ployer: (2)  with  respect  to  the  payment  or 
delivery  of  any  money  or  other  thing  of  value 
in  satisfaction  of  a  Judgment  of  any  court 
or  a  decision  or  award  of  an  arbitrator  or 
Impartial  chairman  or  in  compromise,  ad- 
justment, settlement,  or  release  of  any  claim, 
complaint,  grievance,  or  dispute  in  the  aJ- 
sence  of  fraud  or  duress;  (3)  with  respect  to 
the  sale  or  purchase  of  an  article  or  com- 
modity at  the  prevailing  market  price  In 
the  regular  course  of  business;  (4)  with  re- 
spect to  money  deducted  from  the  wages  of 
employees  in  payment  of  membership  dues 
in  a  labor  organization:  Provided,  That  the 
employer  has  received  from  each  employee, 
on  whose  account  such  deductions  are  made, 
a  written  assignment  which  shall  not  be 
Irrevocable  for  a  period  of  more  than  one 
year,  or  beyond  the  termination  date  of  the 
applicable  collective  agreement,  whichever 
occurs  sooner;  (5)  with  respect  to  money  or 
other  thing  of  value  paid  to  a  trust  fund 
established  by  such  representative,  for  the 
sole  and  exclusive  benefit  of  the  employees 
of  such  employer,  and  their  families  and  de- 
pendents (or  of  such  employees,  families,  and 
dependents  Jointly  with  the  employees  of 
other  employers  making  similar  payments, 
and  their  families  and  dependents);  Pro- 
vided, That  (A)  such  payments  are  held  in 
trust  for  the  purpose  of  paying,  either  from 
principal  or  Income  or  both,  for  the  benefit 
of  employees,  their  families  and  dependents, 
for  medical  or  hospital  care,  pensions  on 
retirement  or  death  of  employees,  compen- 
sation for  Injuries  or  Illness  resulting  from 
occupational  activity  or  Insurance  to  provi-le 
any  of  the  foregoing,  or  unemployment  bene- 
fits or  life  insurance,  disability  and  sickness 
Insurance,  or  accident  Insurance;  (B)  the 
detailed  basis  on  which  such  payments  are  to 
be  made  is  specified  in  a  written  agreement 
with  the  employer,  and  employees  and  em- 
ployers are  equally  represented  In  the  ad- 
mlalstratloL-  of  such  ftuid,  together  with 
such  neutral  persons  as  the  representatives 
of  the  employers  and  the  representatives  of 
employees  may  agree  upon  and  In  the  event 
the  employer  and  employee  groups  deadlock 
on   the    administration   of   such    fund    and 
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there  are  no  neutral  persons  empowered  to 
break  such   deadlock,   such   agreement   pro- 
vides that  the  two  groups  shall  agree  on  an 
Impartial  umpire  to  decide  such  dispute,  or 
in   event  of  their  failure  to  agree  within  a 
repjionable  length  of  time,  an  impartial  um- 
pire to  decide  such  dispute  shall,  on  petition 
of  either  group,  be  appointed  by  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district 
where  the  trxist  fund  has  Its  principal  office, 
and    shall    also    contain    provisions    for    an 
annual  audit  of  the  trust  fund,  a  statement 
of  the  results  of  which  shall  be  available  for 
inspection  by  interested  persons  at  the  prin- 
cipal  office   of  the   trust   fund   and   at  such 
other  places  as  may  be  designated  In  such 
written  agreement:  and   (C)   such  payments 
as  are  Intended  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
providing    pensions    or    annuities    for    em- 
ployees are  made  to  a  separate  trust  which 
provides  that  the  funds  held  therein  cannot 
be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than  paying 
such   pensions   or   annuities;    tor]    (6)    with 
respect   to   money   or   other   thing   of   value 
paid  by  any  employer  to  a  trust  fund  estab- 
lished by  such  representative  for  the  purpose 
of    pooled    vacation,    holiday,    severance    or 
similar  benefits,  or  defraying  costs  of  appren- 
ticeship or  other  training  program:  Provided, 
That  the  requirements  of  clause  (B)   of  the 
proviso  to  clause  (5)  of  this  subsection  shall 
apply   to  such  trust  funds;   or   (7)    with  re- 
spect to  money  or  other  thing  of  value  paid 
by  any  employer  to  a  pooled  or  individual 
trust  fund  established  by  such  representative 
for  the  purpose  of   {A)    scholarships  for  the 
benefit  of  employees,  their  families,  and  de- 
pendents for  study  at   educational  institu- 
tions, or  (B)  child  care  centers  for  preschool 
and    school    age    dependents    of    employees: 
Provided.  That  no  labor  organization  or  em- 
ployer shall   be  required  to   bargain  on  the 
establishment  of  any  such   trust  fund,  and 
refusal  to  do  so  shall  not  constitute  an  unfair 
labor   practice:    Provided    further.    That    the 
requirements   of  clause    (B)    of   the   proviso 
to  clause  (5)  of  this  subsection  shall  apply 
to  such  trust  funds." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  AUTHORITY  TO 
LIMIT  THE  RATES  OP  INTEREST 
OR  DIVIDENDS  PAYABLE  ON  TIME 
AND  SAVINGS  DEPOSITS  AND  AC- 
COUNTS 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  149) 
to  extend  for  3  months  the  authority 
to  limit  the  rates  of  interest  or  dividends 
payable  on  time  and  savings  deposits 
and  accounts  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  149 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
7  of  the  Act  of  September  21,  1966.  as 
amended  (Public  Law  89-597).  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "September"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "December". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  91-397),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CENERAL     STATEMENT 

This   resolution   wlU   extend  for  an   addi- 
tional 3  months  tmtil  December  22,  1969.  flex- 
ible authority  to  regulate  the  rate  of  Interest 
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on  savings  deposits  paid  by  financial  Institu- 
tions. The  legislation  was  first  enacted  on 
September  21,  1966  (Public  Law  89-597;  80 
Stat.  823),  to  curb  excessive  competition  for 
deposlu  between  financial  InsUtutlons.  Un- 
restrained bidding  for  depKJslts  caused  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  savings  Inflows  Into 
thrift  institutions  which  are  the  main  sup- 
pliers of  mortgage  credit.  Because  of  the  re- 
sulting shortage  in  funds,  thrift  institutions 
were  forced  to  cut  b.ick  their  mortgage  lend- 
ing, thus  contributing  to  the  rapid  decline  in 
the  level  of  housing  st.irts. 

All  financial  agencies  of  the  Government 
agree  that  the  authority  for  flexible  rate  con- 
trols on  savings  deposits  should  be  continued 
for  at  least  another  year.  The  committee  has 
recommended  a  3-month  extension  in  order 
to  have  additional  time  to  consider  several  re- 
lated issues  dealing  with  the  administration 
of  the  act  and  with  the  implementation  of 
monetary  policy.  The  committee  agrees  wnth 
the  need  for  extending  the  flexible  rate  con- 
trol authority  over  a  longer  period  and 
Intends  to  report  such  an  extension  later  in 
the  year. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT.  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE.  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles  and 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  test  fa- 
cilities at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  I  would  like  to  yield  briefly  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

AMENDMENT  PROPOSED  TO  BE  OFFERED  BY 
SENATOR   COOPER 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  (Mi  Au- 
gust 12  I  offered  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 401,  title  IV.  There  was  some  debate 
on  the  amendment,  and,  as  it  had  not 
been  printed,  I  withdrew  the  amendment 
and  stated  I  would  offer  an  amendment 
after  the  Congress  returned  from  recess. 

I  do  not  want  to  offer  the  amendment 
now  and  have  it  printed,  as  several  Sen- 
ators said  at  the  time  they  would  like  to 
join  as  cosponsors  of  the  amendment.  I 
simply  want  to  place  the  wording  of  the 
amendment  in  the  Record.  I  read  the 
amendment  which  I  propose  to  offer  and 
to  have  called  up.  The  amendment  to 
section  401  would  read  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  line  17.  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "The  foregoing  provision  shall  not  be 
construed  as  authorizing  use  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  to  engage  in  battle 
In  support  of  local  forces  in  Laos  and  Thai- 
land." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  desires  to  have  the  lan^ruage 
placed  in  the  Record;  it  is  not  offered  as 
an  amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct. 


AMENDMENT    NO.     J  30 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  130,  offered  for 
myself  and  other  Senators,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  himself  and  other 
Senators  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment (No.  130)  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  3,  after  the  comma,  strike 
"3,051.200.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
figure  ■  »2.97l.200.0O0 ".  and  insert  thereafter 
the  following:  "Prortded,  That  of  the  funds 
herein  authorized  not  more  than  »20.000.- 
000  shall  be  expended  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  of  an  advanced 
manned  strategic  aircraft;". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
lAr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fer this  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  ( Mr.  Good- 
eld  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire)  . 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense budget  for  fiscal  1970  proposes  that 
we  multiply  by  four  times  the  fiscal  1969 
approved  program  for  the  advanced 
manned  strategic  aircraft  now  desig- 
nated the  B-IA. 

This  new  emphasis  quite  clearly  raises 
serious  questions  about  the  future  com- 
position of  our  strategic  forces.  I  be- 
lieve they  must  be  answered  much  more 
precisely  than  has  been  the  case  thus  far 
before  we  accelerate  the  strategic 
bomber  program  in  any  way. 

The  cost  estimates  for  development 
and  procurement  of  the  so-called  AMSA 
are  now  rimning  at  some  SIO  to  S12  bil- 
lion— in  the  same  range  as  the  Safe- 
guard antiballistic  missile  system  which 
has  occupied  so  much  attention  in  recent 
months.  Again  as  much  will  be  spent  on 
operation — such  items  as  manpower, 
bases,  maintenance  and  support — for 
each  10  years  the  aircraft  is  a  part  of 
our  strategic  inventory.  This  system 
promises  to  divert  vast  amo'ints  of  funds 
which  might  be  used  for  other  purposes 
either  within  or  outside  of  the  Defense 
Establishment.  No  doubt  plans  for  its 
acquisition  ranked  high  among  the  rea- 
sons for  Presidential  Urban  Affairs  Ad- 
viser Patrick  Moynihan's  recent  conclu- 
sion that  the  post-Vietnam  peace 
dividend  "tends  to  become  evanescent 
like  the  morning  clouds  aroimd  San 
Clemente." 

Mr.  President,  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  wants  our  countrj-  to  be  secure 
from  the  devastation  of  nuclear  attack. 
The  label  "imilateral  disarmer"  has  no 
place  in  this  body  and  it  docs  not  fit  any 
proposal  by  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
that  1  have  heard  over  the  past  25  years 
we  have  backed  up  our  commitment  to 
the  safety  of  the  American  people  with 
over  one  and  one-quarter  trillion  dollars. 
We  continue  to  surpass  every  other  na- 
tion in  the  world  in  arms  spending,  by 
many  bilhons  of  dollars.  We  spend  far 
more  than  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
combined. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First,  I  commend  the 
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Senator  on  an  excellent  speech.  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  look  at  it.  and  I  think 
it  has  very  great  merit,  not  only  in  ques- 
tioning: and  challenging  the  advsmced 
manned  strategic  aircraft,  but  also  in 
putting  into  perspective  the  enormous 
cost  of  this  item  and  the  effect  it  is  likely 
to  have  on  our  other  priorities. 

When  the  Senator  says  we  are  spend- 
ing far  more  than  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  combined,  he  is  absolutely  correct. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  which,  of  course,  has  an  economy 
that  is  far  bigger  than  China's — four 
times  the  size  of  Chinas,  but  only  half 
the  size  of  ours.  According  to  the  London 
Office  of  Strategic  Studies,  they  have  an 
equivalent  expenditure  of  about  $40  bil- 
lion in  their  military  budget — 20  billion 
rubles  translates  to  about  S22  billion. 

The  London  Office  of  Strategic  Studies 
goes  to  the  extent  of  comparing  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  paying  their  soldiers,  who 
are  paid  less  than  our  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines  are  paid,  and  so  forth.  The 
comparable. figure  is  $40  billion,  in  their 
judgment,  ior  the  Soviet  Union,  and  $80 
billion  for  the  United  States. 

The  entire  production  of  China  is  in 
the  area  of  a  little  over  $100  billion.  Most 
of  that  has  to  go  into  feeding,  clothing, 
and  housing  the  people,  because  there  are 
so  many  of  them — some  750  million  peo- 
ple. It  is  obvious  that  China  is  unable  to 
expend  nearly  as  much  as  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  fact  only  a  fraction  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  expenditures.  So  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  not  just  using 
rhetoric.  He  is  not  just  making  a  wild 
statement;  he  is  making  an  absolutely 
precise  and  accurate  statement  that  I 
think  we  should  dwell  upon  and  think 
about. 

We  are  spending  billions  of  dollars 
more  than  China  and  Russia  combined. 
I  do  not  say  we  should  not  spend  more 
than  they  do;  I  think  we  should.  I  think 
almost  all  Senators  think  we  should.  But 
I  think  it  is  perfectly  proper,  under  these 
Circumstances,  for  us  to  consider  the  kind 
of  modest  reduction  in  the  budget  that 
is  before  us,  which  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  some  of  the  rest  of  us 
have  proposed,  without  being  accused  of 
being  unilateral  disarmers.  As  the  Sena- 
tor has  said,  we  would  still  be  the  strong- 
est military  force  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
by  far.  with  far  more  expenditure  for 
our  military  forces  than  the  two  largest 
potential  enemies  cc«nbined. 

I  think  this  is  an  important  point  to 
make  In  considering  whether  to  go  ahead 
with  this  highly  expensive  and  marginal 
weapon. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  contribution.  I 
think  this  is  a  good  point  for  me  to  em- 
phasize that  the  amendment  which  I 
have  just  called  up  does  not  kill  the 
advanced  manned  strategic  aircraft  pro- 
gram. I  propose,  in  the  next  couple  of 
days,  to  raise  some  very  serious  ques- 
tions about  whether  in  fact  we  need  that 
bomber  as  a  component  of  our  strategic 
force.  But  the  thrust  of  this  amendment 
is  not  to  kill  the  program.  It  would  sim- 
ply hold  it  at  its  present  funding  level. 

We  programed  approximately  $25  mil- 
lion for  the  advanced  manned  strategic 
aircraft  in  fiscal  year  1969.  The  Defense 
Department   and    the    Armed    Services 


Committee  have  proposed  to  increase 
that  sum  to  $100.2  million.  What  this 
amendment  would  do,  if  adopted,  is  sim- 
ply hold  the  funding  at  not  more  than 
the  level  authorized  for  1969. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  the  Senator 
would  permit  the  Defense  Department  to 
proceed  with  further  research  and  de- 
velopment of  the  advanced  manned 
strategic  aircraft,  but  he  would  not  per- 
mit a  fourfold  acceleration  in  this  budget 
at  this  time,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  have,  as  I  can  see  it.  any 
tremendous  urgency,  the  Soviet  Union's 
bomber  fleet  being  only  about  a  quarter 
the  size  of  ours? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  they  have  plans  for  a  similar 
weapon.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
Senator's  amendment  seems  to  me  to 
be  veiT  reasonable. 

Mr.  McGO'VERN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  having  emphasized — 
and  having  the  point  underscored  by  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin— our  recognition  of  the  need  for  ade- 
quate expenditures  in  the  defense  field. 
I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that  we 
also  have  other  very  serious  responsibili- 
ties that  relate  to  the  defense  of  this 
countrj'. 

I  have  thought,  in  recent  months,  that 
perhaps  what  we  really  need  is  a  new 
definition  of  what  constitutes  national 
defense.  It  should  go  beyond  military 
spending  alone,  and  put  all  of  the  needs 
of  the  country  into  the  balance.  I  think 
we  can  reach  much  more  profound  judg- 
ments as  to  what  it  is  that  really  con- 
tributes to  the  strength  of  a  great  coun- 
try such  as  the  United  States. 

One  thing  that  certainly  does  not  con- 
tribute to  it  is  the  waste  of  resources  for 
weapons  systems  that  do  not  serve  to 
strengthen  either  our  military  capabiUty 
or  our  national  security.  We  are  beset 
today  by  compelling  needs  throughout 
our  own  society,  for  such  things  as  decent 
housing  and  adequate  nutrition  for  our 
children.  The  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs  found  that  there  are 
some  15  million  malnourished  people  in 
this  country.  One  wonders  what  that 
factor  contributes  to  the  defense  of  the 
country,  to  have  some  15  million  of  our 
citizens  rendered  defenseless  by  mal- 
nutrition. 

The  need  for  more  jobs  and  job 
training  is  obvious.  The  need  for  better 
medical  care,  for  a  more  eflBcient  trans- 
portation system,  for  an  improved 
environment  and  the  protection  of  our 
environment  against  the  pollution  that  is 
occurring  today,  and  a  host  of  other 
needs,  all  relate  very  directly  to  the  de- 
fense and  security  of  this  country. 

Oiu-  tenure  as  a  viable  democratic  so- 
ciety depends  as  much  upon  our  approach 
to  these  lu-gent  requirements  as  it  does 
upon  our  ability  to  acquire  more,  new, 
and  better  weapons. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  to  build  sys- 
tems which  are  unnecessary  or  unwork- 
able. Before  we  decide  to  "err  on  the  side 
of  strength,"  we  must  determine  whether 
it  is  necessary  to  err  at  all. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  this  afternoon 
that  whereas  the  Defense  Department 
has  proposed  to  increase  the  funding  for 


this  advanced  manned  strategic  bomber 
from  $25  to  $100  million,  they  are  simul- 
taneously proposing  a  75-perc«it  cut  in 
construction  funds  for  other  projects  that 
I  suspect  may  be  more  needed  in  terms 
of  the  requirements  of  the  country  than 
the  acceleration  of  the  so-called  ad- 
vanced manned  strategic  aircraft. 

Where  the  AMSA  specifically  is  con- 
cerned, we  should  settle  at  the  outset 
whether  bombers  have  any  meaningful 
role  to  play  at  all  in  the  maintenance 
of  our  nuclear  deterrent  or  counterforce 
capabilities.  Do  they  add  something  we 
must  have  and  which  cannot  be  sup- 
plied by  the  massive  destructive  capa- 
bilities of  land-  and  sea-based  ballistic 
missiles?  What  are  the  precise  compo- 
nents of  the  'flexibility"  attributed  to 
bombers  as  opposed  to  missiles?  Is  their 
backup  or  complementaiT  role  worth 
the  cost?  Must  we  have  a  multiplicity  of 
deterrents  of  varying  kinds? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
I  hope  we  can  explore  over  the  next 
several  days  in  the  consideration  of  this 
very  costly,  new  weaprons  system  that 
has  been  proposed. 

In  addition,  I  believe  we  must  examine 
the  capabilities  and  operational  life- 
spans of  existing  strategic  bomber  forces 
and  other  bombers  in  the  procurement 
line,  including  the  B-52,  the  B-58,  and 
the  FB-111.  If  the  case  for  bombers  is 
proved,  does  it  necessarily  follow  that 
AMSA  is  required  or  that  the  configura- 
tion under  consideration  is  what  we 
want?  In  the  same  area,  do  we  not  have 
existing  and  planned  tactical  aircraft 
which  might  be  able  to  play  a  part  of  the 
role  assigned  to  the  strategic  bomber 
force? 

Finally,  I  believe  it  is  appropriate  to 
examine  fully  the  potential  operations  of 
strategic  bombers  in  conventional  war 
situations,  without  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Are  the  high  performance  capabilities 
of  AMSA  needed  for  the  kinds  of  mis- 
sions in  which  long-range  bombers  might 
be  employed?  Conversely,  does  an  air- 
craft designed  for  long-range  strategic 
missions  compare  favorably  with  tactical 
aircraft  such  as  fighter-bombers  in  its 
aftility  to  penetrate  sophisticated  de- 
fenses, or  would  the  losses  exceed  the 
militar>'  advantage  which  might  be 
gained? 

ROLES     OP     NUCLEAE     WEAPONS 

As  has  become  quite  clear  in  recent 
months  during  the  extensive  debate  over 
the  anti-ballistic-nhjssile  system,  our 
total  strategic  forces  aim  for  two  basic 
capabilities.  The  first,  "assured  destruc- 
tion," was  defined  in  the  fiscal  1970  pos- 
ture statement  presented  by  then  Secre- 
tai-y  of  Defense  Clark  Clifford  as  "t^he 
ability  to  inflict  at  all  times  and  under 
all  foreseeable  conditions  an  unaccept- 
able degree  of  damage  upon  any  single 
aggressor,  or  a  combination  of  aggres- 
sors— even  after  absorbing  a  surprise 
attack." 

The  second,  "damage  limitation,"  ac- 
cording to  the  same  source  was  defined 
as:  "the  ability  to  reduce  the  po- 
tential damage  of  nuclear  attack  upon 
the  United  States  through  the  use  of 
both  offensive  and  defensive  weapons." 

Our  damage  limitation  capabilities  are 
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quite  limited  in  effectiveness,  primarily 
because  of  the  massive  technical  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  interception  of  large 
numbers  of  baUistic  missile  warheads, 
and  because  of  the  immense  damage 
even  a  few  of  those  warheads  can  do  to 
soft  targets  or  population  and  industrial 
centers. 

I  point  out  that  it  is  that  reality  that 
leads  me  to  believe  that  the  only  real 
defense  against  nuclear  war  is  not  to 
have  one.  I  have  seen  no  convincing  evi- 
dence that  either  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
United  States  could  sur\1ve  a  major  nu- 
clear exchange.  I  think  life  would  be  so 
tragically  blasted  and  disrupted  in  an 
exchange  of  that  kind  that  the  sur- 
vivors might  envy  the  dead. 

Moreover,  we  have  begun  to  recognize 
that  attempts  at  damage  limitation  can 
have  another  result — acceleration  of  the 
arms  race — because,  if  they  are  arguably 
effective,  they  will  certainly  cause  rival 
nations  to  respond  with  increased  and 
improved  offensive  forces  in  order  to 
maintain  their  assured  destnaction  ca- 
pability. Since  we  cannot,  absent  arms 
control  agreements,  cause  a  freeze  in  the 
strategic  forces  of  the  other  side,  and 
since  they  doubtless  plan  conservatively 
just  as  we  do,  the  net  effect  of  damage 
limitation  efforts  can  be  a  prospect  for 
even  greater  destruction  in  the  United 
States  if  nuclear  war  should  occur,  and 
for  new  and  possibly  less  controllable 
forces  on  both  sides. 

For  these  reasons  our  planners  have, 
for  example,  abandoned — at  least  for  the 
moment — the  goal  of  constructing  a 
"thick"  anti-ballistic-missile  system  to 
defend  our  population  against  Soviet  at- 
tack. Most  people  think  that  is  not  now  a 
practical  possibility.  For  the  same  rea- 
sons, the  dominant  aim  of  our  nuclear 
forces  is  to  deter  attack  through  assured 
destruction;  to  notify  any  potential  ad- 
versary that  a  strike  upon  the  United 
States  will  bring  swift,  certain,  and  over- 
whelming destruction  in  return. 

The  size  of  the  force  required  to  meet 
that  objective  is  open  to  question.  In  the 
case  of  the  Soviet  Union  one  prominent 
view  sets  it  as  the  certain  ability  to  de- 
liver, upon  urban-industrial  targets,  the 
destructive  equivalent  400  blasts  in  the 
range  of  one  megaton. 

I  suggest  that  the  figure  of  400  million- 
ton  nuclear  bombs  is  almost  beyond  com- 
prehension when  we  consider  that  the 
bombs  we  dropped  on  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  were  in  the  range  of  20.000 
tons  of  TNT  and  that  in  a  split  second 
they  incinerated  100.000  human  beings 
and  utterly  destroyed  great  industrial 
cities.  The  damage  that  would  be  caused 
by  400  million-ton  nuclear  bombs  on  any 
countrj-  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  I  think, 
is  incalculable. 

I  cannot  see  why  we  need  a  level  that 
high  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union  or  any 
ether  countrj-  from  attacking  us.  Never- 
theless, that  is  the  estimate  that  has 
been  given.  For  purposes  of  discussion 
we  ?hall  accent  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
I  he  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 

understand    it,    a    1 -million-ton    bomb 

would  be  easier  for  us  to  evaluate  as  to 

Its  destructive  power  if  we  consider  that 
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it  Is  the  equivalent  of  50  of  the  bombs 
dropped  on  Hiroshima.  They  were  20,000- 
ton  bombs.  Tliis  would  be  a  1 -million- 
ton  bomb.  Tlierefore,  it  would  be  50  times 
as  powerful. 

The  Senator  is  saying  that  what  is 
proposed  here  as  a  deterrent  is  400 
bombs,  each  of  which  is  50  times  as 
powerful  as  the  bomb  dropped  on  Hiro- 
shima. 

Mr.  McGO'VORN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  practically  every 
city  of  substantial  size  would  become 
merely  a  hole  in  the  groimd.  obliterated 
completely,  and  its  people  destroyed  by 
fire. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  see  no  other  con- 
clusion that  can  be  drawn.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary, as  it  was  in  World  War  n,  with 
conventional  bombs,  to  send  a  whole 
squadron  of  bombers  over  a  city.  If  only 
one  missile  got  through,  a  great  city 
would  be  utterly  destroyed. 

I  suspect  that  the  level  required  to  de- 
stroy the  Soviet  Union  would  be  less  than 
that.  Nevertheless,  let  us  accept  that 
premise  for  the  sake  of  discussion  today. 
It  seems  quite  clear,  for  example,  that 
the  ability  to  place  one  warhead  at  each 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  25  largest  cities 
would  serve  as  a  rather  impressive  deter- 
rent to  attack  upon  the  United  States. 
It  is  hard  lor  me  to  imagine  that  any 
leader,  Russian,  American,  or  Chinese, 
knowing  that  25  of  the  largest  cities  of 
his  country  would  be  destroyed  by  this 
kind  of  retaliation,  would  start  a  war. 

REDVCED    RELIABILITV    OF    BOMBERS 

There  can  be  little  dispute  over  the 
minimum  proposition  that  the  role  of 
bombers  in  both  assured  destruction 
and  damage  limitation  has  been  vastly 
diminished  in  the  past  decade,  by  a  com- 
bination of  their  increasing  \-ulnerability 
and  the  availabiUty  of  more  effective  and 
less  costly  alternatives. 

In  the  1950's  we  relied  entirely  upon 
Strategic  Air  Command — SAC — bombers 
for  deterrence.  At  first  we  had  B-29's, 
B-50's,  and  B-36's,  later  B-47's,  and  still 
later  the  B-52's  and  B-58's  which  are 
presently  in  service.  Certainly  SAC  per- 
formed its  mission  effectively;  no  one 
challenges  that.  Without  it  our  country 
would  have  been  in  extreme  danger  dur- 
ing that  period  of  rising  and  subsiding 
tensions  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

As  a  former  bomber  pilot  in  World  War 
II,  I  appreciate  the  way  in  which  senti- 
mental attachments  develop  to  a  particu- 
lar weapons  system.  It  is  not  hard  for  me 
to  understand  why  a  former  Navy  man 
is  particularly  \'ulnerable  to  an  appeal 
to  strengthen  the  Navy,  or  why  a  former 
Marine  is  always  a  little  more  excited 
about  proposals  that  relate  to  the  Ma- 
rine Corps. 

I  suppose  my  natural  inclination  would 
be  to  appeal  for  more  funds  for  bombers 
than  for  other  weapons  systems.  But  my 
studies  of  this  very  Important  matter 
have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  no  justification  for  the  kind  of  dra- 
matic acceleration  of  the  bomber  devel- 
opment program  that  is  proposed  in 
the  bill  before  the  Senate.  That  is  why 
I  am  asking  for  a  limitation  on  expendi- 
tures for  this  program  along  the  lines 
that  were  approved  for  fiscal  1969. 


In  the  1960's  the  Soviet  Union  began 
to  develop  weapons  and  strategj*  which 
required  major  changes  in  the  deploy- 
ment and  missions  of  our  bombers  in 
order  to  maintain  their  credibility  as 
even  a  part  of  our  deterrent.  In  the  early 
1950"s  we  relied  upon  overseas  bases  for 
basing  and  staging  attacks  upon  the  So- 
viet Union  if  war  occurred.  As  the  So- 
viet Union  developed  its  own  bomber 
force  and  intermediate  ranie  ballistic 
missiles,  U.S.  planners  realized  that  over- 
seas bases — well  within  the  range  of  So- 
viet weapons — would  become  vulnerable 
to  a  possible  Soviet  surprise  attack.  After 
study,  it  was  decided  to  rely  primarily 
on  bases  inside  the  continental  United 
States,  out  of  range  of  Soviet  missiles. 
We  relied  upon  aerial  refueling  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  allow  our  bombers  to 
strike  the  Soviet  heartland  from  bases 
within  the  United  States. 

The  next  step  was  the  development  of 
Soviet  ICBM's,  making  our  bombers 
based  at  home  essentially  as  vulnerable 
as  they  would  have  been  stationed  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  precisely 
this  fear  of  a  surprise  Soviet  ICBM  at- 
tack on  bomber  bases  that  constituted 
the  heart  of  the  'missile  gap"  scare. 

As  we  know  now,  the  United  Stales 
launched  into  a  program  of  building 
ICBM's  that  was  so  rapid  that  wc  almost 
immediately  opened  a  missile  gap  m  our 
own  favor.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
we  made  what  has  become  a  very  critical 
and  costly  decision  to  retain  bombers  as 
an  element  of  our  strategic  deterrent. 
We  had.  therefore,  to  make  plans  to  pro- 
tect them. 

The  protection  was  composed  initially 
of  BMEWS.  a  ballistic  missile  early  warn- 
ing system  to  give  the  bombers  15  min- 
utes notice  of  incoming  attack,  and  of 
a  strategy-  of  maintaining  50  percent  of 
oiu-  bomber  force  on  15 -minute  alert. 
Significantly,  half  of  our  bombers  had. 
in  an  important  sense,  already  been  re- 
tired from  active  participation  in  the 
task  of  deterring  a  surprise  attack. 

But  now  we  perceive  still  a  third 
threat.  Secretarj-  of  Defense  Melvin 
Laird  testified  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  earlier  this  year 
that  at  current  rates  of  construction  of 
Y-class  submarines  the  Soviet  SLBM 
force  could  equal  our  own  by  1975.  He 
went  on  to  say: 

Given  our  present  radar  coverage  oJ  the 
seaward  approaches  and  no  ABM  defense  of 
our  bomber  bases,  they  (the  Soviet  SLBM's) 
could  constitute  a  severe  threat  to  the  sur- 
vival of  our  bomber  forces^-even  those  air- 
craft held  on  ground  alert. 

This  would  be  especially  true  If  the  Soviets 
design  their  SLBM's  for  depressed  trajectory 
launch,  which  Is  not  very  dilBcuU  to  do.  If 
they  were  to  do  this  with  their  SLBM's  the 
flight  time  to  a  large  number  of  bomber 
bases  could  be  considerably  reduced. 

A  depressed  trajectory  launch  of 
SLBM's  could,  therefore,  give  our  bomb- 
ers only  a  few  minutes  warning,  not 
enough  even  for  most  of  those  on  15- 
minute  alert,  and  their  refueling  tankers, 
to  get  into  the  air.  Our  determination  to 
maintain  and  protect  them  thus  requires 
us  to  face  still  another  set  of  alternatives. 

One  approach  in  the  process  of  im- 
plementation is  the  Safeguard  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system,  which  hopes  to 
prevent  destruction  of  our  bombers  be- 
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fore  they  can  be  launched.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  the  protectiOh  of  airfields 
with  an  ABM  is  a  much  more  complex 
problem  than  the  piotection  of  hardened 
missile  sites.  Unlike  Minuteman  bases, 
bombers  are  soft  targets — similar  to 
cities  but  for  the  fact  that  they  can.  given 
time,  move  out  of  the  way.  Even  a  single 
small  and  relatively  distant  warhead  can 
render  unflyable  all  of  the  bombers  on 
abase. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  would  dispute 
that.  So  they  are  considerably  more  vul- 
nerable to  attack  than  hardened  missile 
sites. 

Another  route  might  be  to  move  our 
bombers  to  centrally  located  bases.  But 
over  the  long  nm  it  seems  that  they  will 
be  reasonably  safe  only  if  they  are  in  the 
air,  which  means  an  enormous  drop  in 
their  reliability  and  effective  numbers. 
One  can  imagine  a  capability  to  maintain 
one  eighth  of  the  force  in  the  air  for  a 
year  or  a  somewhat  larger  fraction,  per- 
haps 20  percent,  for  a  month.  But  this 
means  a  decrease  by  seven-eighths  or 
four-fifths-  in  the  effective  size  of  the 
force,  and  a  great  increase  in  costs.  It 
requires  another  stretching  of  the  rigid 
requirements  of  survivability  and  cost- 
effectiveness  that  we  demand  of  our  other 
strategic  forces. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  this  is  a  ver>'  important  point  be- 
cause I  believe  that  in  the  minds  of  many 
people,  the  real  argimient  for  maintain- 
ing the  bomber  as  a  nuclear  deterrent  is 
that  the  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
js  in  a  fixed  position  and  can  be  zeroed 
in  on.  With  the  new  MIRV's  and  the 
enormous  destructive  power  they  have, 
the  feeling  is  they  can  be  destroyed.  The 
argument,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  the 
best  and  most  effective  deterrent  is  to  be 
In  motion  and  as  rapidly  in  motion  as 
possible.  This  is  the  advantage  of  the 
submarine  and  the  bomber. 

I  think  the  Senator  raises  one  of  the 
most  persuasive  arguments  on  this  point 
that  I  have  heard. 

The  Senator  points  out  that  maintain- 
ing our  bombers  in  the  air  greatly  in- 
creases the  cost  and  makes  it  extraor- 
dinarily expensive  and  difficult  to  do 
this  In  a  truly  effective  way.  I  have  not 
seen  it  estimated  that  one-eighth  of  the 
force  in  the  air  for  a  year  is  about  the 
most  practical  proportion  that  can  be 
maintained. 

Is  that  on  the  basis  of  the  finding  of 
the  Department  of  Defense? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. To  go  beyond  that  raises  the 
cost  factor  and  the  maintenance  prob- 
lems and  becomes  simply  impractical.  It 
is  not  inexpensive  to  maintain  heavy 
bombers  aloft  for  any  time.  It  shortens 
the  life  of  the  bombers  and  very  dra- 
matically increases  the  cost. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Unless  this  is  done, 
however,  I  cannot  see  any  advantage  at 
all.  This  is  one  advantage,  I  must  say, 
we  have  to  recognize  and  evaluate,  but 
I  think  we  have  to  also  acknowledge  the 
great  cost  it  represents,  and  it  represents 
only  one-eighth  of  the  fleet  available. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  My  understanding  is 
that,  while  we  did  that  for  a  time  with 


B-52S  and  B-58's,  the  Air  Force  decided 
after  experimenting  with  it  that  it  was 
not  a  very  practical  thing  to  do.  We  also 
had  the  experience  of  the  near  nuclear 
accident  over  Spain  where  one  of  these 
bombers  aloft  lost  a  nuclear  bomb  and 
created  a  small  international  crisis.  That 
is  another  thing  that  can  happen.  It  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  that  to  keep  nuclear 
bombers  aloft  increases  the  air  of  tension 
and  fear  in  international  affairs  and  we 
need  less  of  that  rather  than  more.  I 
understand  that  now,  except  for  training 
purposes,  we  do  not  maintain  any  part 
of  our  bomber  fleet  aloft. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  did  not  realize  this 
was  time.  Tlie  Air  Force  and  the  Penta- 
gon no  longer  follow  the  policy  of  main- 
taining bombers  in  the  air  at  all  times. 

Mr.  McQOVERN.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  being  made  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  be  present  in  the 
Chamber  for  the  last  few  minutes,  al- 
though I  have  i>een  here  throughout  the 
day. 

If  the  Senator  will  excuse  me  from  the 
Chamber  now,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
leaving.  However,  I  am  interested  in  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  McGOVErRN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  read  aU  the  Sen- 
ator has  to  say,  and  I  look  forward  to 
the  debate. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour.  I  will  not  continue  with  my 
address  today.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  recognized  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  on  Monday, 
in  order  to  complete  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER,  Mr.  President,  it 
will  be  my  unfortunate  lot  to  be  abroad 
during  the  balance  of  the  debate  on  the 
militaiy  authorization  bill. 

Before  leaving,  however,  I  would  like 
to  make  my  position  clear  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

I  oppose  it  strongly — again  we  are 
gambling  with  the  safety  and  freedom  of 
200  million  Americans  and  I  want  no 
part  of  it. 

WHY    REgUIRED? 

Tlie  primary  purpose  of  our  strategic 
forces  is  to  prevent  nuclear  war. 

Let  us  be  very  clear  just  what  this 
means.  If  we  are  attacked,  it  is  likely 
that  over  half  of  our  people  will  be  killed 
and  most  of  our  cities  will  be  destroyed. 
We  will  not  have  to  worry  about  the  un- 
employed^they  will  no  longer  be  with  us. 

Those  who  feel  that  we  can  adopt  a 
minimal  level  of  defense  and  still  avoid 
attack  should  look  at  history.  Weakness 
has  always  invited  aggression.  In  fact, 
aggressors  have  often  used  an  imagined 
inferiority  on  the  part  of  an  opponent 
as  a  reason  for  going  to  war. 

There  must  be  no  doubt  at  all  in  any- 
one's mind  about  our  capability  to  with- 
stand an  attack  and  still  strike  back. 


Bombers  had  the  total  responsibility 
for  preventing  war  throughout  the 
1950's.  Then  as  land-  and  sea -based 
missiles  entered  the  force,  and  appeared 
to  be  nearly  invulnerable,  the  following 
sorts  of  questions  were  raised:  Why 
should  we  buy  a  new  bomber  that  might 
be  caught  on  the  ground  or  could  be 
destroyed  by  antiaircraft  missiles,  when 
the  missile  is  safe  in  its  silo  or  under  the 
sea  and  travels  too  fast  for  defenses? 

Today  the  pendulum  has  swung  back 
toward  the  center.  Both  the  bomber  and 
the  missile  can  be  destroyed  on  the 
ground  and  both  can  be  intercepted  in 
flight.  There  is  no  longer  any  foolproof 
deterrent.  We  must  take  the  necessary 
actions  to  protect  both  bombers  and 
missiles  and  to  help  them  penetrate 
enemy  defenses  in  flight. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  engaged  in  a  tre- 
mendous buildup  of  strategic  forces.  This 
buildup  threatens  both  the  missile  and 
the  bomber  portions  of  our  force. 

The  Soviets  now  surpass  us  in  num- 
bers of  ICBM's  and  are  still  building 
both  land-based  missile  sites  and  ballistic 
missile  submarines.  Including  ICBM 
launchers  under  construction  and  their 
existing  submarine -launched  ballistic 
missiles,  they  will  have  over  twice  as 
much  total  missile  payload  as  the  entire 
U.S.  land-  and  sea-based  missile  force. 

It  is  this  2-to-l  Soviet  advantage  in 
missile  payload  that  threatens  our  land- 
based  missiles.  With  this  payload  ad- 
vantage, the  Soviets  can  deploy  large 
MIRV's  that  may  be  able  to  destroy  many 
of  our  Minuteman  silos.  One  might  sug- 
gest we  counter  this  trend  by  building 
more  missiles  than  they  can  destroy,  but 
this  would  increase  our  own  first-strike 
capability,  further  increasing  the  arms 
race.  Moreover,  with  the  advent  of  Soviet 
MIRV,  we  would  have  to  construct  sev- 
eral silos  for  each  silo  built  by  the 
Soviets. 

They  are  also  working  hard  on  anti- 
submarine tecliniques  that  could  threat- 
en our  41  Polaris  boats — though  we  feel 
these  are  still  relatively  safe  from  at- 
tack. 

We  must  realize,  though,  that  no  sin- 
gle Soviet  system  has  to  do  the  job  by 
itself.  Their  MIRV's  and  antisubmarine 
forces  would  try  to  reduce  and  disrupt 
our  coimterattack  to  the  point  that  an 
improved  Soviet  ABM  system  could  han- 
dle the  surviving  U.S.  missile  warheads. 

Of  course,  we  are  working  on  the  Safe- 
guard system  to  protect  our  missile  silos 
and  on  MIRV's  to  help  us  penetrate  the 
Soviet  ABM.  It  should  be  noted  that 
with  less  than  half  as  much  total  mis- 
sile payload.  our  MIRV's  will  not  present 
the  sort  of  threat  to  Soviet  silos  that 
their  MIRV's  will  present  to  ours. 

But  can  we  afford  to  depend  entirely 
on  the  ABM  and  MIRV  for  our  very  ex- 
istence? The  ABM  debate  has  shown  that 
there  may  be  a  considerable  delay  in  the 
continuing  process  of  dealing  with  new 
threats.  As  the  debate  went  on,  some 
eminent  scientists  testified  that  our 
land-based  missiles  were  already  so  vul- 
nerable that  they  were  obsolete. 

Because  of  this  danger  of  falling  be- 
hind with  some  of  our  responses,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  have  both  a  missile 
and  a  bomber  force  as  part  of  our  de- 
terrent. With  a  new  bomber,  we  have  the 
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opportunity  to  make  significant  im- 
provements in  survival  through  quick 
reaction  and  dispersal  and  can  also  en- 
hance penetration  capability  compared 
to  existing  bomber  forces. 

Without  the  bomber,  the  deterrence 
provided  by  our  land-based  ICBM's 
would  depend  almost  entirely  on  our 
ABM  working  and  theirs  not  working. 
Any  miscalculation  on  the  part  of  Soviet 
leaders — any  conclusion  that  they  had 
found  techniques  for  negating  our 
ICBM's  and  our  fleet  ballistic  missile 
submarines  while  the  United  States  had 
not  found  means  to  protect  them,  and 
the  result  could  be  strategic  war. 

The  bomber  provides  the  necessary  ad- 
ditional insurance  that  retaliation  will 
be  effective.  We  cannot  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Soviets  in  the  next  few 
years  may  devise  some  weapon,  tech- 
nique, or  tactic  which  could  critically  in- 
crease the  vulnerability  of  one  or  two  of 
the  elements  of  our  strategic  force.  To 
arrive  at  a  single  system — missiles  or 
bombei-s — for  our  strategic  deterrent  is 
a  high-risk  approach  and  in  view  of  the 
consequences  is  not  an  approach  con- 
sistent with  our  national  security  objec- 
tives. 

The  purpose  of  the  AMSA  is  to  replace 
our  aging  force  of  B-52's  with  an  im- 
proved bomber  that  will  be  more  effective 
and  economical  in  operation.  Etesign  of 
the  AMSA  will  take  advantage  of  the 
many  advances  that  have  been  made  in 
airframe  and  engine  technology  during 
the  past  few  years.  As  compared  to  the 
B-52,  the  AMSA  will  have  a  higher  pene- 
tration speed,  reduced  radar  cross  sec- 
tion, a  larger  payload  capacity,  the 
capability  to  penetrate  at  lower  flight  al- 
titudes, quick  reaction  laimch  and  the 
shorter  takeoff  and  landing  distance  and 
other  characteristics  necessary  for  opera- 
tion from  austere  dispersal  bases 
throughout  the  country.  Moreover,  im- 
provements in  avionics — better  electronic 
countermeasures,  target  finding  systems, 
and  weapons  delivery  systems — will  fur- 
ther improve  the  capability  of  the  AMSA 
to  penetrate  to  enemy  targets  in  all  types 
of  wars,  both  nuclear  and  nonnuclear. 

The  AMSA  would  be  an  economical  re- 
placement for  the  aircraft  currently  in 
our  strategic  bomber  forces,  the  B-52,  the 
B-58  and  the  FB-111.  That  is,  a  smaller 
AMSA  force  can  be  deployed  that  will 
provide  the  same  effectiveness  for  retaha- 
tion  as  the  B-52/ B-58 /FB-111  forces  be- 
cause of  the  larger  payload  capability  and 
improved  penetration  characteristics  of 
the  advanced  bomber.  The  smaller  AMSA 
force  would  be  less  expensive  to  operate 
and  would  not  require  the  extensive  mod- 
ification work  necessary  to  keep  the  pres- 
ent force  flying.  In  short,  it  will  be  less 
costly  in  the  long  run  to  proceed  with 
development  of  the  AMSA  now. 

HISTORT     OF    THE     PROGRAM 

During  the  past  several  years  OSD  and 
the  Air  Force  have  extensively  studied 
the  requirement  for  an  advanced  bomber 
as  a  replacement  for  the  B-52  in  the  post 
1975  time  period.  The  operational  con- 
cept and  the  design  and  performance 
specifications  have  been  refined  and  re- 
examined in  depth  on  numerous  occa- 
sions since  1964.  Over  $140  million  has 
been  devoted  to  system  design  studies 
and  advanced  development  in  propulsion 


and  avionics,  and  sis  a  result  the  technical 
imcertainties  and  risk  associated  with  the 
development  of  a  new  bomber  have  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  Air  Force  has  attempted  each 
year  since  fiscal  1965  to  initiate  weapon 
system  engineering  development  for  the 
AMSA.  The  JCS  strongly  support  AMSA 
development  in  order  to  satisfy  the  force 
structure  requirement  envisioned  for  the 
latter  half  of  the  1970  decade.  Congress 
has  historically  supported  AMSA  devel- 
opment and  has  in  fact  appropriated 
funds  each  year  specifically  for  AMSA 
development.  In  November  1968,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  approved  a  pro- 
gram involving  a  competitive  design  de- 
velopment effort.  Secretary  Laird  re- 
quested an  additional  $23  million  in  fiscal 
year  1970  to  shorten  the  competitive  de- 
sign phase,  since  it  was  believed  that 
adequate  paper  studies  had  been  con- 
ducted. This  revised  approach  would  per- 
mit the  following:  First,  a  reduction  of 
the  R.D.T.  &  E.  costs  by  about  $350  mil- 
lion as  a  result  of  shortening  the  com- 
petitive design  phase:  and  second,  an 
earlier  procurement  decision  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  initial  operational  ca- 
pability, if  necessary.  In  thLs  latter  re- 
gard it  should  be  noted  that  the  funding 
request  is  for  development  with  a  pro- 
curement option  but  does  not  commit 
the  Government  to  production  quanti- 
ties. 

BOMBER    FORCE    MODERNIZATION 

The  Air  Force  has  carefully  planned 
and  proposed  an  orderly,  well-balanced 
and  low-risk  development  program  start- 
ing in  fiscal  1970  leading  to  the  first 
flight  of  a  new  bomber  in  1973.  No  pro- 
duction commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  is  currently  proposed;  how- 
ever, if  a  production  decision  is  subse- 
quently made  we  could  achieve  an  ini- 
tial operational  capability  in  fiscal  1977 
ajid  a  fully  operational  force  a  few  years 
later.  By  that  time  the  B-52s  will  be 
17  to  20  years  old.  The  best  B-52,  the 
"H"  model,  represents  the  maximum 
growth  economically  attainable  within 
the  constraints  of  the  basic  B-52  design. 
It  would  be  tremendously  expensive  to 
make  the  B-52  faster,  carry  more  pay- 
load,  fly  lower  or  have  a  smaller  radar 
cross  section.  While  we  would  be  able  to 
use  new  weapons  or  penetration  aids  on 
the  aircraft  against  an  improving  threat, 
we  have  reached  the  point  where  a 
sounder  investment  is  to  acquire  a  new 
bomber  rather  than  to  keep  modifying 
the  old. 

Additionally,  certain  improvements 
such  as  providing  the  B-52  self-sufficien- 
cy for  wide  dispersal  would  involve  exor- 
bitant costs  and  excessive  force  down- 
time. 

We  cannot  predict,  as  well  as  we  would 
like,  how  aircraft  structure  will  respond 
to  many  years  of  combat  maneuvers.  By 
the  time  we  could  acquire  the  AMSA  the 
B-52's  will  have  spent  a  large  part  of 
the  time  operating  in  a  low  altitude  flight 
environment  for  which  they  were  not 
initially  designed,  thereby  increasing  the 
possibility  of  structural  nroblems.  If  and 
when  we  detect  a  major  structural  fa- 
tigue failure  made  in  the  B-52  force,  it 
may  be  too  late  to  produce  a  timely  re- 
placement aircraft.  This  problem  is  com- 
pounded by  large  uncertainties  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  costs  that  may  be  re- 


quired to  keep  older  systems  effective.  We 
believe,  however,  that  these  costs  would 
exceed  the  cost  of  a  more  effective  re- 
placement force  of  new  bombers. 

IMPACT  OP  DELAT 

To  conclude  that  there  is  no  need  now 
to  start  development  of  an  advanced 
bomber,  one  would  have  to  believe  the 
following :  First,  the  Soviets  will  not  de- 
grade our  missile  capability  by  offensive 
or  defensive  action;  second,  the  Soviets 
and  other  Communist  governments  will 
cease  to  improve  their  air  defenses;  third, 
we  will  not  want  to  use  a  bomber  in  con- 
ventional conflicts;  and,  fourth,  it  will 
be  economical  to  prolong  the  operational 
and  Etructmal  life  of  the  B-52  into  the 
1980's. 

All  indications  today  oppose  accept- 
ance of  the  foregoing  points.  The  Soviets 
are  working  to  negate  our  missile  capa- 
bility with  an  ABM  defense  and  improve- 
ments in  missile  accuracy  and  increases 
in  size  and  number  of  missiles.  The 
Soviets  are  continuing  to  make  great 
improvements  in  their  all-  defense  capa- 
bility. We  will  imdoubtedly  continue  to 
use  bombers  in  conventional  conflicts  if 
it  is  necessary.  And  flnally,  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  it  is  more  pru- 
dent to  acquire  a  new  bomber  rather  than 
to  keep  modifying  the  old  force.  In  short, 
bombers  are  and  will  continue  to  be  an 
important  element  of  our  strategic  forces 
because  they  effectively  contribute  to  our 
country's  nuclear  deterrent  as  well  as 
poviding  unique  capabilities  at  lesser 
levels  of  conflict. 

The  amendment  proposes  to  reduce  the 
AMSA  funding  for  fiscal  1970  irom  $100 
million  to  $20  million.  In  the  event  funds 
are  not  provided  for  the  Initiation  of 
engineering  development  of  the  AMSA 
weapon  system  in  fiscal  1970,  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  bomber  Into  the  in- 
ventory would  be  delayed  by  1  year. 
A  level  of  expenditure  of  $20  million  per 
year  would  be  sufficient  to  support  stud- 
ies and  continue  advanced  development 
efforts  but  would  not  reduce  either  the 
development  leadtime  of  this  system  or 
the  time  required  to  realize  an  opera- 
tional capability.  Over  the  last  several 
years  we  have  done  what  can  be  ac- 
complished at  this  level  of  funding  to 
minimize  risk  in  a  follow-on  develop- 
ment program.  If  we  maintain  this  ex- 
penditure level  until  a  serious  weakness 
develops  in  our  strategic  forces,  we  will 
still  be  about  7  to  8  years  away  from  hav- 
ing a  new  bomber  in  operationally  sig- 
nificant numbers.  If  Soviet  air  defenses 
improve  to  the  level  we  think  is  possible 
in  1977,  and  we  have  made  no  major  new 
improvements  in  our  bomber  force,  we 
would  have  a  period  of  time  in  which  we 
would  have  to  depend  on  missiles  alone. 
A  1-year  delay  in  AMSA  could  mean  1 
year  of  much  higher  and  more  significant 
risk  that  deterrence  might  fail. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  pro- 
posed AMSA  program  is  designed  to 
maintain  a  production  option  rather  than 
one  which  seeks  approval  of  a  produc- 
tion decision.  The  program  reduces  the 
time  required  to  achieve  an  initial  oper- 
ational capability  should  it  be  necessary 
to  move  into  production.  The  continued 
postponement  of  adequate  funds  to  ini- 
tiate the  required  engineering  develop- 
ment program  increases  the  risk  that  the 
United  States  will  not  be  In  a  position 
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to  produce  and  deploy  a  new  bomber 
when  necessary.  The  time  la  now,  not 
the  1980's  but  a  decision  now  will  give  us 
this  weapon  when  )t  must  be  had.  It  has 
been  delayed  for  too  long  now. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
SEPTEMBER  15,  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, If  there  be  no  further  busLiess  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  noon  oh'Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  September  15, 
1969,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  12,  1969: 

CiVTI.    AXBONAUnCS     BOAXO 

Secor  D.  Browne,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  De- 
cember 31.  1974,  vice  John  H.  Crooker,  Jr., 
realgnied. 

Pous  Corners  Region&l  Commission 
L.   Ralph  Mecham,   of   Utah,   to   be   Fed- 
eral   cochalrman   erf   the    Pour   Corners   Re- 
gional ConiniUsion,  vice  W.  r>on&ld  Brewer. 

U.S.  ATTOiNrrs 

Duane  K.  Craske.  of  Guam,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Guam  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  James  P.  Alger. 

William  W.  MlUlgan,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Robert  M. 
Draper,  resigned. 

Bias  C.  Herrero,  Jr..  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Puerto  Rico 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Francisco  A. 
Gil,  Jr. 

A.  Roby  Hadden,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Richard  B.  Hardee. 

U.S.  Marshals 

Harlan  R.  Hosch,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
mai^hal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Illinois 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Harry  C    CJeorge. 

Ollie  L.  Canion,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Louisiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Victor  L.  Wogan, 
Jr..  retired. 

Rex  K.  Bumgardner,  of  West  Virginia,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  northern  district  of 
West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
John  G.  Chernenko. 

In  the   Armt 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  m  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Alexander  Day  Surles,  Jr.  678- 
48-9956,  U.S.  Army. 


Ik  thk  Macink  Cobps 

The  following-named  offloera  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  major  general : 

Jonas  M.  Piatt  Robert  G.  Owens,  Jr. 

Clifford  B.  Drake  Earl  E.  Anderson 

Wallace  H.  Robinson,    Michael  P.  Ryan 

Jr. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    permanent    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  brigadier  general:    . 
John  N.  McLaughlin    Carl  W,  Hoffman 
Jacob  E  Gliek  William  G.  Johnson 

John  E.  Williams  Henry  W.  Hlse 

Robert  R.  Pairburn      Edwin  H.  Simmons 
Homer  S.  Hill  Robert  B.  Carney,  Jr. 

Edward  J.  Doyle  Herman    Poggemeyer, 

Leo  J,  Dulaokl  Jr. 

Harry  C.  Olson 

In   the  Navt 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  teeaporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  captain  to  the  line,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

Ackerman,  Eugene  B.  Davis,  Thomas  E. 

Albers.  Hugh  W.  Dearolph.  David  E. 

Allmann.  Richard  R.  Debold.  Joseph  P. 

Angleman.  Oomell  C.  Demyttenaere.  Jules 
Arnold.  WlUlam  S.  M.        H. 

Aslund.  Roland  E.  Dlcklns.  Richard  A. 

Axell,  Charles  L.  Dlehl.  William  P. 

Baggett.  Lee,  Jr.  Dorenkamp.  Kurt  P. 

Bailey,  Henry  G.  Dreesen.  Robert  P. 

Balrd.  Orlle  G.  Duck.  John  C. 

Baimforth,  Stan-  Dunnan,  Neville  D. 

ford  C.  Dyer,  Gerald  W. 

Barle,  Arthur  H.  Ekelund.  John  J. 

Barker,  Pranklln  H.  Engle.  Raymond  E. 

Barker.  Raymond  H.  ErilLson.  Warren  W. 

Baty.  Edward  M.  Pahland.  Prank  R. 

Bayslnger.  Reaves  Palkenstein,  Rudolph 

H.Jr.  P. 

Beesley,  Howard  L.  Fears,  Donald  G. 

Bellar.  Pred  J..  Jr.  Penlon,  Leslie  K.,  Jr. 

Belter.  Robert  H.  Penno.  Eric  N. 

Benson.  Francis  Fielding,  Teddy  R. 

W..  Jr.  Plnley,  Alden  G. 

Bernstein,  Karl  J.  Flynn,  Richard  E. 

Bigley,  Thomas  J.  Forbes.  Donald  K. 

Boeing,  Chaxlee  E.  Fowler,  Alfred  N. 

Borlaug,  Paul  V.  Praasa,  Donald  G. 

Bortner,  James  A.  Preytag,  David  R. 

Bouffard.  Edward  N.  Pullinwlder.  Peter  L. 

Bowdey,  Ployd  D.  GaUoway,  Richard  E. 

Boyd.  David  S.  Gibbons,  Paul  C,  Jr. 

Boykln.  Rhodes.  Jr.  Goehrlng,  Bernard  E. 

Brady.  Roberts.  Goldman,  Roy  E. 

Brlggs.  Edward  S.  Gooding.  Nilee  R..  Jr. 

Brummltt,  Gerald  P.  Graham,  Horace  E. 

Bryant.  Harry  P..  Jr.  Gureck,  William  A. 

Buckmaster,  Albert  T.  Hamm.  Warren  C.  Jr. 

Bushman,  Herman  Hanson.  Carl  T. 

J-.  Jr-  Harkness,  Vinton  O., 
Buteau,  Bernard  L.  jr. 

Cady.  John  P  .  Jr.  Harris.  Robert  D.  Jr. 

Callahan,  William  Hart.  George  L. 

M.,  Jr.  Haskell.  William  C. 

Cameron,  Allain  K..  Jr,  Hawkins,  William  H. 

Campbell,  Richard  B.  Heerwagen,  David  D. 

Capone,  Luclen,  Jr.  Henderson.  Donald 

Carlton.  George  A.  Hlbbs,  Alvin  S. 

Gates.  Charles  W.  Hlckey.  Charles  F. 

Christensen,  Charles  Hicks.  Lawrence  F. 

S..  Jr  Hill,  Allen  E. 

Clark.  Fred  P.,  Jr.  Hilscher,  Carl  C. 

Compton,  Bryan  Hofford,  John  L. 

W..  Jr.  Hofto.  Leslie  C. 

Congdon.  Robert  N.  Holman,  Rockwell 

Cook.  Karl  P.  Hopkins,  Clifford  D. 

Coontz.  Robert  J.  Howard,  Alfred  M. 

Cordray,  Richard  P.  Hughes,  Ray  S. 

Cossaboom,  William  Hugo,  William  P. 

M  .  II  Iredaie.  John  P. 

Coughlln.  John  T.  Jacobssen,  George  E., 
CowhlU.  William  J.  jr. 

Cowperthwaite,  John  jarrell,  Donald  L. 

K.  Jenlsta,  James  P.,  Jr. 

Cramblet,  Prank  Jensen,  Donald  L. 

Crawford,  Wayne  H.,  jepson,  John  A. 

Jr.  Johnson.  Ian  J. 

Crosby,  Howard  S.  Johnston.  Richard  C. 

Danls,  John  P.  Josephson,  John  V. 


Karsohnla.  Paui  T.  Parode,  Harlan  D. 

Katcher,  Martdn  J.  Paul.  Milton  O. 

Kaufman,  Norman  L.  Pennington.  Oils  G. 

Kay,  Howard  N.  Peterson,  William  S. 

Kearney.  John  R.  Pfelffer,  King  W. 

Keller.  Harry  S.,  Platzek.  Eugene  H. 

Jr.  Poullot.  Jean  R. 

Kelln.  Albert  L.  Purdy.  Harlan  R. 

Kellv.  Ronald  T.  Rau,  WlUlam  F. 

Kempf .  Cecil  J.  Redmond,  John  G. 

Klnt.  John  R.  Reed,  Sherman  C. 

Kivlen,  Alexander  L.  Rledl,  Harold  A. 

KJeldgaard,  Peter  D.  Ripley,  Robert  K. 

Klause.  Joseph  E.  Roberts,  Gerald  G. 

Klein,  Peter  P.  Robins.  Clarence  O. 

Klemm.  Wilbur  C.  Roblsch,  Herbert  E. 

Kneale,  James  E.  Rogers,  Thomas  S.,  Jr, 

Knolzen.  Arthur  K.  Roman.  Paul  D. 

Koach,  John  H.  Roes,  Thomas  H. 

Kolstad,  Tom  I.  Rubey.  Ervln  B.,  Jr. 

Kraus,  Walter  J.  Ryan,  Philip  J. 

Krlser.  Louis  Sampson.  Jesse  E. 

Lamb.  Chris  W.  Sander.  Richard  E. 

Laney,  EJdward  V..  Sanders.  Ernest  D. 

Jr.  Sandsberry,  Jack  C. 

Leary.  Ramon  W.  Satterthwalte.  Fred  C. 

Leehner,  Thomas  P.  Schnorf .  Richard  A. 

Lee.  Byron  A.  Schwab,  Robert  W. 

L«mon.  Robert  T.  Scott.  James  H. 

Lewis.  Daniel  A  Scovllle,  Jack 

Llndsey,  Wesley  E.,  Shapiro,  Sumner 

Jr.  Shartel.  Howard  A. 

Long.  Charles  R.  Sheridan,  William  R. 

Longlno,  HughE.,  Shlck,  George  B.  Jr. 

Jr.  Shine,  Eugene  P.,  Jr. 

Lowry,  Charles  H.,  Slsson.  Jonathan  A. 

Jr.  Slzemore,  William  G. 

Lynch.  WUUam  H.  Skinner.  Clifford  A, 
Lytle,  James  H.  jr. 

Madison,  Douglas  W.  Sklnner.  Glenn  E..  Jr. 

Magee,  Jack  E.  Sleeper,  Sherwln  J. 

Mahon.  Richard  B.  Slusser,  Richard  C. 

Mallard,  John  B.,  Smith,  Carl  R..  Jr. 

Jr  Smith,  Charles  R.,  Jr. 

Mantz.  Roy  T.  Smith,  George  F. 

Marr.  Harold  L.  Smith,  Gordon  H. 

Matson.  WlUls  A  ,  n  Smith.  James  V. 
McArthur.  Kenneth  V  Smith.  James  H.  B. 

McDonald.  Ewing  R.,  smith,  Leon  W. 

Jr.  Smith.  Maurice  E. 
McGaxrah,  WlUlam  E,  Smith,  Paul  E. 

Jr-  Smollnskl.  Joseph  P., 
McGlaughlln.  Thomas      jr. 

McKee.  Klnnatrd  R.  Snodgrass,  Cornelius 
McLaln,Roy  W.,  S.,  Jr. 

Jr-  Snyder,  Carl  S..  Jr. 

McNulty,  Gerald  Snyder.  Francis  M. 

McVoy,  James  L.  Snyder.  Roy  D..  Jr. 
Messere,  Edward  J.         Space,  David  J. 
Miller,  Raymond  L.        Sparks,  Donald  E. 
Miller.  Roger  J.  Speer,  Paul  H. 

Miller,  William  A.  Spencer    Ralph  G. 

Mlnkklnen,  Erkkl  O.      stapp,  Aron  L. 
Mlnnls,  Marlon  L.,         Stollenwerck,  William 

Jr.  M. 

Moberly,  Arthur  L.  stolpe.  Richard  H. 
Mohrhardt.  Robair  F.    stone,  Bruce  G. 
Molzan.  Bdward  W.         Sullivan,  Don  M. 
Moore,  Donald  E.  Swanson,  Charles  A. 

Moore,  WlUlam  F.  l. 

Morln.  Gene  D.  Swanson,  Peter  S. 

MulUgan,  James  A.,       Swltzer.  James  R. 

Jr.  Taylor.  Leslie  A..  Jr. 

Mumxna.  William  L.       Thomas.  Robert  L. 
Murphy,  Jamee  F.  Thomson,  Alexander 

Myatt.  Bert.  Jr.  d. 

Neldllnger,  Carl  C.         Tolbert.  Robert  B. 
Neiger,  Ralph  E.  Touch,  Ralph  J. 

Nelson,  Andrew  G.         Tregurtha,  James  D.. 
Newark,  Theodore  E.         jr. 
Nicholson.  Richard  E.  Trost,  Carlisle  A.  H. 
Norman.  Robert  D.         Twite,  Martin  J..  Jr. 
Nutt,  Thomas  C,  Jr.      Vaughn,  Robert  E. 
Nystrom,  Bruce  A.         Vongerlchten,  Robert 
O'Connor,  FYancls  E.         l 
O  E>onnell,  George  J.,    Vosseler,  Warren  P. 

Jr.  Walters,  Robert  L. 

Ohlrich,  Walter  E.,  Jr.  Watkins.  Frank  T.,  Jr. 
OKeefe,  Patrick  G.  Whltmore,  Charles  A. 
OrriU,  John  W.  Wholey,  Uoyd  C. 

Page,  George  L.  Wlelkl,  Eugene  J. 

Palmqulst,  John  R.       Wiener,  Richard  "A" 
Parce,  James  B.  Wilbur,  Harley  D. 
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Wilhlte,  Alan  S.  Woodard.  David  J. 

Wllklns,  James  R..  Jr.  Woods.  Edwin  E..  Jr 
Williams,  James  S.  Woodworth,  Charles 
Wilson,  James  C.  M. 

Wirt.  WlUlam  O.,  Jr.     Worchesek,  Robert  R. 
Wlsenbaker,  Eugene     Wynn.  James  H.,  Ill 

M.  Yowell.  Grover  M. 

Wolff.  John  M.  Zettel.  Marcus  A. 

Wolford.  Richard  S.      Zink.,  Stewart  T. 
Wood,  Thomas  B.,  Jr. 

Lt.  Charles  P.  Abel,  U.S.  Navy,  for  tempo- 
rary promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  in 
the  line,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

Lt.  Ronald  K.  Wilson,  U.S.  Navy,  for  trans- 
fer to  and  appointment  In  the  Civil  Engineer 
Corps  m  the  permanent  grade  of  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade)  and  the  temporary  grade  of 
lieutenant. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade)  in  the  line  and  staff  corps, 
as  indicated,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

LINE 

Feeney.  James  W.  McElroy.  Suzanne  A. 

Hill.  Susan  B.  Morrison.  Evelyn  M. 

Maroon,  Jerry  W. 

SUPPLY    CORPS 

Kresman.  Dennis  W. 

medical    service   corps 
Fregeau,  Wilfred  A. 

Alan  D.  Watson  (Naval  Reserve  Officer)  to 
be  a  permanent  captain  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Navy  subject  to  qualification  iherelor 
as  provided  by  law. 

Edwin  Pontenot,  Jr.  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cer), to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  com- 
mander and  temporary  commander  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named   (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and  tem- 
porary lieutenant  commanders  in  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Coyle   Radcliffe  J.         Williams.  Michael  E. 
Hendricks.  Philip  L.      Zorn,  Dale  T. 
Johnsonbaugh,  Roger 
E. 

Ths  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Almy,  Gary  L.  Lewis,  Ronald  W. 

Asher,  WlUlam  M.  L.     Llscomb.  Jesse  R.,  Jr. 
Ashley,  LUlard  G.,  Jr.    McDonald,  Thomas  G. 
Babka,  John  C.  McDonald,  Harrison 

Barvlck,  Edward  J.  R 

Beal   Lowell  R.  McLamb,  James  N. 

Blesecker.  Gary  L.         McMahon,  Daniel  C. 
Brown.  Forrest  C.         OConnell,  Kevin  J. 
Burnett,  John  R.  Paul,  Francis  F. 

Burns,  Arthur  C.  Paul.  Theodore  O. 

Carson,  Homer  S,  in    Redmond,  Roy  E. 
Chalamldas,  Stewart    Reed.  James  C. 

L,  Robinson,  James  E. 

Charles,  Cllve  R.  Roelofs.  Bruce  A. 

Cooper.  Edgar  S.  Rohren,  Charles  H. 

Cox.  Joel  R.,  Jr.  Schaeler.  Walter  C. 

Credle,  WlUlam  F  .  Jr  Schmoltlach,  David 
Daniel,  Howard  G.  R. 

Dawsey,  James  T.         Scott.  Kenneth  N. 
Estridge,  Ralph  R.,  Jr.  Siegfried,  George  E. 
Enoch,  Tommy  E.  Spencer.  Donald  L. 

Glassman,  Peter  M.        Stromberg.  Murray 
Gorske,  Arnold  L.  G  .  II 

Grotenhuls,  Paul  W.     Strong.  David  B. 
Hege.  John  H.,  Jr.  Swart.  Edwin  G„ 

Isenhart.  George  E.  Jr. 

Jackson.  Seth  H.  Tozer.  James  M. 

Kahle   Charles  T.  Volcjak,  Edward  E. 

Stehr,  Christian  H.        Walsh,  David  G. 
Klndschl,  George  W.    Werner.  Leslie  G. 
Knee,  Steven  T.  Wilder,  William  H. 

Krasnow,  Robert  W.      WUllams,  Robert  R. 
Krebs,  Curtis  J.  Worthlngton,  Rich- 

Lee,  John  P.  ard  L. 

Lausterer,  Jack  K.,  Jr. 


The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Ot- 
flcers)  to  be  permanent  Ueutenante  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law : 


Broadrlck.  Gary  L. 
DecoUl.  Joseph  A. 
English.  Joseph  M 
Prelsinger.  Gerhard 
Gaudet.  Paul  T. 
Hageman.  Dean  D. 
Lvnch,  Michael  H. 


Marshall.  Larry  J. 
Nagy,  Robert  E. 
Orsi.  James  M. 
PhlUlps.  John  W. 
Schloemer.  Richard  L. 
Snyder,  John  M. 
WlUmore,  Luther  J. 


Thomas  A.  Wight  (Naval  Reserve  Officer) 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  in  the  Den- 
tal Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Robert  E.  Carson  (Naval  Reserve  Officer) 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  (Junior  grade) 
and  temporary  lieutenant  In  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy  in  lieu  of  permanent  lieu- 
tenant (Junior  grade)  and  temporary  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Medical  Corps  as  previously 
nominated,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

Chief  Warrant  Officer  W-2  Marlon  A.  Wln- 
dell.  U.S.  Navy,  to  be  a  permanent  chief 
warrant  officer  W-2  in  the  Navy  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Chief  Warrant  Officer  John  O.  Fairchild 
to  be  an  ensign  in  the  Navy,  limited  duty 
only,  for  temporary  service  In  the  classifi- 
cation of  Ordnance  and  as  a  permanent  war- 
rant or  temporary  warrant  subject  to  qualifi- 
cation therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (civilian  college 
graduates)  to  be  permanent  Ueutenants 
(Junior  grade!  and  temporary  lieutenants  In 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Nemeth.  Clifford  J. 
Nevrton.  Neil  A. 
Wirth.  Barbara 

Ik  the  Marine  Corps 
The   following-named   officers  of   the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  colonel : 

Hugh  S.  Aitken  Paul  F.  Henderson. 
Ezra  H.  Arkland  Jr. 

Maurice  C.  Ashley.  Jr.  Kenneth  W.  Henry 

George  T.  Balzer  Wallace  A.  Heyer 

John  P.  Barr.  Jr.  Edward  Y.  Holt,  Jr. 

George  H.  Benskln.  Forest  J.  Hunt 

Jr.  Merton  R.  Ives 

Charles  W.  Blyth  Mallett  C.  Jackson, 
Edward  J.  Bronars  Jr. 

Charles  F.  Bunnell,  Charles  V.  Jarman 

Jr.  John  M.  Johnson, 
Richard  E.  Carey  Jr. 

George  Caridakls  Richard  M.  Johnson 

Harold  L.  CoRman  Warren  R.  Johnson 

Raymond  P.  Coffman,  Nick  J.  Kapetan 

Jr.  Paul  X.  Kelley 

John  D.  Counselman  Calhoun  J.  KiUeen 

William  G.  Crocker  George  C.  Kliefolh 

Earl  M.  Cunard.  Jr.  Randlett  T.  Lawrence 

Raymond  C.  Damm  Gerald  L.  LiUlch 

Claude  E.  Deering.  Jr  Robert  M.  Lucy 

Lewis  H.  Devine  Herbert  V.  Lundin 

Robert  R.  Dickey  III  John  F.  Mader 

Jack  W.  Dlndinger  Lawrence  A   Marou- 
Grover  C.  E>oster.  Jr.  sek 

JohnW.Drury  James  W.  Marsh 

Robert  B.  Engesser  Ronald  A.  Mason 

Loren  T.  Erlckson  William  J.  Master- 
Richard  G.  Eykyn  pool 

Benjamin  B.  Ferrell  Daniel  P.  McConneU 

George  C.  Fox  Robert  L.  McElroy 

Floyd  K.  F\iUon,  Jr.  Ermine  L.  Meeker 

Thomas  H.  Gail-  Thomas  E.  Murphree 

braith  Edward  S.  Murphy 

James  R.  Gallman,  George  C.  Mc- 

Jr.  Naughton 

Thomas  I.  Gunning  John  B.  Mlchaud 

Frederick  M.  Haden  John  H.  Miller 

JohnW.Haggeriy  Robert  C.  Needham 

III  Mlnard  P.  Newton,, 
James  E.  Harrell  Jr. 

Lawrence  P.  Hart  Keith  OKeefe 

Harold  A.  Hatch  Eugene  J.  Paradis 

Bruce  A.  Heflin  Twn  D.  Parson* 


Roger  W.  Peard.  Jr. 
Arthur  R.  Petersen 
Michael  V.  Palatas 
Louis  A.  Rann 
Thomas  E.  Ring- 
wood,  Jr. 
Raymond  E.  Boeder. 

Jr. 
Edwin  M.  Rudzls 
Alexander  S. 

Rugglero 
WlUlam  F.  Saunders 

Jr. 
Kenneth  M.  Scott 
William  Shanks,  Jr. 
Philip  D.  Shutler 
Albert  C.  Smith,  Jr. 
George  W.  Smith 
Robert  N.  Smith 
Edward  W   Snelling 
Eugene  O.  Sf>eckart 
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Charles  E.  Spence, 

Jr. 
James  W.  Stemple 
Reuel  W.  Stephens, 

Jr. 
Vaughn  R.  Stuart 
David  O  Takala 
Donald  W.  Tardlf 
Francis  W   Tlef 
Nicholas  M.  Trapnell, 

Jr. 
George  W  Troxler 
Leon  N.  Utter 
Roy  R.  Vancleve 
Floyd  H.  Waldrop 
Joseph  R.  Wayerskl, 

Jr. 
wnuam  Wentworth 
Harold  B.  WUson 
Edwin  M.  Young 
James  R.  Young 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  12,  1969: 

U.S.  CiRcrrr  Judges 

Ozell  M.  Trask,  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.S.  cir- 
cuit Judge,  ninth  circuit. 

John  F.  Kilkenny,  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  ninth  circuit. 

Eugene  A.  Wright,  of  Washington,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  Judge,  ninth  circuit. 

AMBASSADORS 

Douglas  MacArthur  II.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  olBcer  of  the 
class  of  career  ambassador,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Iran. 

Robinson  Mcllvalne,  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Kenya. 

Jack  W.  Lydman,  of  New  York,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenioptentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Malaysia. 

Robert  M.  SajTe.  of  Virginia,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Panama. 

Charles  T.  Cross,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Singapore. 

Charles  W.  Adair.  Jr..  of  Florida,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  c*reer  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  Umted  States  of  America 
to  Uruguay. 

United    Nations    Representatives 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  24th  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations: 

Charles  W.  Yost,  of  New  York. 

William  B    Buffum.  of  New  York. 

Dante  B,  Fascell.  U.S.  Repreeentative  from 
the  State  of  Florida. 

J.  irviiig  Whalley.  US  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Shirley  Temple  Black,  of  California. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  alter- 
nate representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  24th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations: 

Christopher  H.  PhUllps.  of  New  York. 

Glenn  A.  Olds,  of  New  York. 

Rita  E.  Hauser.  of  New  York. 

WlUlam  T.  Coleman,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  E.  Johnson,  of  New  Jersey. 

U.S.  Marshal 
Leonard  E.  AidTson,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Wis- 
oonsln  for  the  term  of  4  years. 
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WAYNE  MORSE  DELIVERS  DEEPLY 
PELT  TRIBUTE  TO  DREW  PEAR- 
SON 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WIST    VIBGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  12,  1969 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  4  a  memorial  service  was  held 
at  Washington  National  Cathedral  for 
Drew  Pearson,  who  for  37  years  wrote 
of  the  people  who  were  in  the  forefront 
of  government. 

Moving  tributes  to  Mr.  Pearson  were 
given  at  the  service,  including  those  by 
Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington,  Tyler 
Abell,  smd  Jack  Anderson. 

The  eulogy  was  delivered  by  our  dis- 
tinguished former  Senate  colleague.  Hon. 
Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon,  a  longtime 
friend  of  Dww.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  deeply  felt  words  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tribute  to  Drew  Pearson 
(By  Hon.  Wayne  Morse) 

We  gather  at  this  memorial  service,  as  free 
men  and  women,  to  express  our  reverent  ap- 
preciation for  the  life  of  Drew  Pearson.  It 
was  a  life  which.  In  keeping  with  his  Quaker 
backgrovmd,  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
mankind  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience.  He  was  more  than  a  Journalist, 
he  was  a  humanitarian;  he  was  a  citizen- 
statesman. 

Bom  to  Quaker  parents  in  Evanston.  Illi- 
nois, on  December  13.  1897,  Andrew  Russell 
Pearson  lived  moet  of  his  boyhood  in  Swarth- 
more.  Pennsylvania,  where  his  father  was 
Professor  of  Speech.  After  his  graduation,  in 
1919,  from  Swarthmore  College,  having  been 
an  editor  of  the  college  newspaper  and  wear- 
ing a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key.  Drew  Pearson 
walked  forth  into  the  world  with  his  con- 
science as  his  guide.  He  volunteered  for  two 
years  of  service  in  Serbia  to  supervise  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  post- 
war relief  program  in  Balkan  villages. 

Often,  over  the  years  of  my  friendship 
with  him.  I  heard  Drew  discuss  the  influence 
of  his  work  for  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  upon  some  of  his  later  views  on 
foreign  policy.  It  brought  him  into  a  close 
and  affectionate  understanding  of  the  Slavic 
people.  They  expressed  some  of  their  appre- 
ciation of  his  dedication  to  helping  others 
help  themselves  In  recovering  from  the  rav- 
ages of  war  by  naming  a  Serbian  town,  Pear- 
sonovitch,  in  his  honor. 

It  was  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee that  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Peace 
Corps  of  which  Drew  was  a  staunch  sup- 
ptorter.  In  fact,  some  of  the  advisors  who 
helped  to  set  up  the  Peace  Corps  were  selected 
from  the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee with  wlilch  Drew  continued  to  maintain 
a  close  association,  in  support  of  all  its  work. 

To  fully  appreciate  this  great  American's 
piibllc  service  we  should  never  forget  that  he 
was  a  Hiunanlst.  Influenced  early  in  his  life 
by  spiritual  teachings  that,  although  there 
is  much  about  immortality  that  we  do  not 
know,  there  Is  a  very  real  immortality  of 
influence  resulting  from  practicing  spiritual 
values  in  person -to- person  relationships. 

Drew  Pearson  appUed  his  spiritual  beliefs. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  a  long-time 
president  of  the  Washington  D.C.  chapter  of 
Big  Brothers,  devoted  to  combating  Juvenile 


delinquency.  The  Big  Brother  conoept  of  One- 
Man-One-Boy  relationship,  as  a  means  of 
graduating  potential  delinquent  boys  Into 
responsible  citizenship,  is  one  of  Drew's 
legacies  to  our  youth. 

Drew  Pearson  liked  young  people.  He  had 
faith  In  them.  He  helped  them  In  many,  many 
ways  about  which  the  general  public  knew 
very  little.  Sometimes  we  were  privileged  to 
look  Into  the  mirror  reflecting  his  love  and 
understanding  of  children  when  one  of  his 
columns  took  the  form  of  a  letter  to  his 
grandchildren.  Those  letters  also  portrayed 
the  gentle,  human  qualities  of  this  great 
man. 

For  a  "number  of  years,  he  made  an  annual 
practice  of  taking  troupes  of  professional 
entertainers,  including  the  popular  Harlem 
Globetrotters,  to  visit  American  overseas 
bases  at  Chrtstmas  time. 

In  1952.  he  organized  a  committee  called 
"Americans  Against  Bombs  of  Bigotry"  to 
combat  the  bombing  of  schools  and  places  of 
worship  that  had  resulted  from  racial  and 
religious  intolerance.  Drew  Pearson  was 
largely  responsible  for  raising  the  money  to 
rebuild  the  Clinton.  Tennessee,  schoolhouse. 
In  1953.  he  organized  the  "Americans  Con- 
science Punfi  •  to  assist  victims  of  racial  big- 
otry. These  are  among  the  legacies  of  his 
humanltarianlsm. 

In  public  affairs  and  politics.  Drew  Pear- 
son's brilliance,  courage,  and  devotion  to  our 
system  of  cotistltutlonal  self-government  In- 
spired mllllcKis  of  Americans  throughout  his 
great  career.  His  acts  of  courage  were  count- 
less. 

When  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  in  the  heyday 
of  its  post-war  revival.  Drew  waged  a  f>ower- 
ful  radio  campaign  against  it,  climaxed  by 
his  famous  broadcast  from  the  State  Capitol 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  It  was  in  that  speech,  on 
July  21.  1948,  that  he  answered  the  dare  from 
the  Klan  to  come  to  Georgia. 

His  innumerable  clashes  with  dishonest 
and  corrupt  ofBcials  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment demonstrated  a  courage  rooted  In  sin- 
cerity, conscience,  and  conviction.  The  record 
of  his  service  to  his  generation  and  all  to 
follow  is  a  algnlflcant  part  of  this  f>ertod  of 
American  hlttory. 

He  recognized  the  truth  of  Jefferson's  com- 
ment that  a  Democracy  can  be  no  stronger 
than  the  enlightenment  of  Its  people.  He 
deplored  the  growing  trend  toward  govern- 
ment by  secrecy  and  executive  supremacy  In 
our  nation.  His  muckracking  of  the  conceal- 
ment of  facts  from  the  American  people  by 
departments  of  the  executive  branch — fre- 
quently Including  the  White  House  itself— 
produced  some  of  his  most  penetrating  col- 
umns. The  concealment  by  members  of 
Congress  of  their  conflict-of-interest,  finan- 
cial manipulations  made  him  a  crusader  for 
years  in  support  of  effective  and  meaningful 
public-dlscloisure  legislation  which  would 
give  the  people  the  facts  about  the  sources 
and  amounts  of  Income  not  only  of  all  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  but  members  of  the  Judici- 
ary and  Executive  branches  In  the  higher-pay 
brackets. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  Drew  Pearson 
helped  keep  many  public  officials  honest.  He 
did.  Most  public  officials  are  honest,  and 
Drew  often  said  so  in  his  columns.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  is  a  small  minority  that  yields 
to  temptation  now  and  then.  Another  group 
might  become  wayward  if  it  were  not  for  the 
possibility  that,  should  they  leave  the 
straight  and  narrow,  they  might  read  abput 
it  in  the  column  of  Pearson  and  Anderson. 

His  contributions  to  the  foreign  affairs  of 
our  nation  put  us  forever  in  his  debt.  In  1047, 
Drew  Pearson  helped  symbolize  the  need  for 
free  nations  to  Join  in  feeding  a  weakened 
Europe,  by  staging  the  Friendship  Train.  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  called  It  "one  of 
the  greatest  projects  ever  bom  of  American 
Journalism " 


He  donated  thousands  of  dollars  of  bis  own 
money,  endless  time  and  energy,  to  get  the 
train  rolling  across  the  United  States.  Seven 
hundred  carlo«ds  of  food  and  other  supplies, 
worth  40  million  dollars  were  collected  by 
patriotic  Americans  and  sent  to  France  and 
Italy  to  promote  the  cause  of  friendship. 

Demoractic  leaders  of  France  and  Italy 
stated  that  this  meaningful.  symboUc  ges- 
ture in  support  of  friendship  helped  In  their 
contest  with  Conrununlsm.  You  will  remem- 
ber that.  In  1949.  they  sent  the  "Mercl 
Train"  of  40-and-8  cars,  and  an  Italian  car 
of  gifts,  chiefly  of  valuable  paintings,  to  our 
country.  Drew  Pearson  was  selected  by  them 
to  take  charge  of  the  distribution  of  the  gifts 
to  cultural  centers  in  the  United  States. 

In  1951.  he  helped  launch  the  Freedom 
Balloon  campaign,  operated  by  the  Crusade 
for  Freedom,  which  reached  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  with  r.ir-borne  me.ssages  of  liberty 
and  encouragement.  He  also  organized  the 
Democracy  Letters  to  Italy  in  the  election  of 
1948  which  was  credited  with  helping  defeat 
Communism  in  Italy  in  that  election.  In 
1953,  he  proposed  the  "Food  for  East  Ger- 
many" program  which  was  supported  by  the 
Elsenhower  Administration. 

These  activities  of  Drew  Pearson  in  for- 
eign policy.  I  mention  to  emphasize  that  we 
pay  tribute  at  this  memorial  service  to  a 
great  American  who  was  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  peace.  Many  of  his  columns, 
speeches,  and  radio  programs  warned  of  the 
danger  that  war  only  produces  more  war 
when  nations,  for  whatever  reasons,  en- 
gage in  unilateral,  military  interventions, 
and  when  they  escalate  armament  races — 
particularly  nuclear  weapons  of  world  de- 
struction. 

He  argued  that  our  defense  guard  must 
not  be  let  down,  but  that  multilateral  ne- 
gotiations under  the  aegis  of  international 
tribunals  offer  mankind  a  greater  hope  for 
world  peace  than  resorting  to  the  law  of 
military  might.  Firm  In  this  belief.  Drew 
Pearson  served  his  country  as  a  Journalistic 
Statesman,  traveling  throughout  the  world, 
talking  to  high  government  officials,  urg- 
ing the  escalation  of  diplomatic  Intercourse 
in  the  Interest  of  peace-making  rather  than 
military  containment  productive  of  war- 
making. 

He  was  welcome  in  many  Latin-American 
countries  and  greatly  helped  to  improve  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
American  countries.  He  was  an  effective  sup- 
porter of  economic,  educational,  health,  and 
cultural  aid  to  Latin-America  and  a  critic, 
rightly  so,  of  military  aid  in  large  amounts. 
Military  Juntas  and  dictatorships  of  one 
brand  or  anotber  received  the  lancing  cuts 
of  his  sharp  criticism.  He  particularly  de- 
plored the  growing  influences  of  the  Amer- 
ican military  in  Latin-.A.merica  in  co-op- 
eration with  military  Juntas  and  dictator- 
ships. 

In  1959.  he  attended  the  Atlantic  Confer- 
ence in  London  as  a  delegate  and  was  a 
member  of  the  President's  Food  for  Peace 
Committee  in  1961. 

One  of  his  greatest  services  to  our  country, 
in  his  capacity  as  a  private  citizen,  was  his 
trip  to  Moscow  in  1961.  He  .spent  two  days 
with  Chairman  Khrushchev  at  his  summer 
home  on  the  Black  Sea  discussing  United 
States-Soviet  problems  He  wrote  a  series  of 
columns  on  his  talks  with  the  Russian  lead- 
ers, which  received  worldwide  attention. 

At  this  memorial  service  we  pay  tribute 
to  the  legacy  of  national  and  world  states- 
manship that  he  has  bequeathed  to  us.  We 
thank  him  for  his  courage  and  dedication 
to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  We  honor 
him  for  putting  into  practice  the  principle 
that  in  a  Democracy  there  Is  no  substitute 
for  the  full,  public  disclosure  of  the  public's 
business.  In  keeping  faith  with  that  prin- 
ciple, his  consqience  directed  him  to  follow 
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the  facts  as  he  honestly  believed  them  to 
be.  Whenever  he  found  that  he  had  been 
misinformed  or  had  committed  an  error  In 
Judgment  he  again  followed  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience  and  sought  to  ameliorate  the 
wrong  caused  by  his  mistake. 

Drew  Pearson's  escape  from  typewriter, 
editors,  politicians,  conferences  interview- 
ers, and  telephones  was  his  farm  In  Mary- 
land overlooking  the  Potomac  River  There 
he  could  become  completely  absorbed  In 
his  farm  hobby.  He  called  It  that,  but  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  substantial  operation  Nevertheless. 
It  provided  him  with  the  diversion,  relaxa- 
tion, and  exercise  he  said  he  needed,  and  the 
opportunity  to  Indulge  his  appreciation  of 
fine  animals  and  his  love  of  nature. 

He  was  a  remarkably  good  farm  manager. 
He  was  a  good  Judge  of  cattle  and  horses,  and 
a  very  keen  David  Harum  trader.  I  frequent- 
ly thought  there  was  nothing  he  enjoyed 
more  than  to  negotiate  a  profitable  David 
Harum  trade  on  livestock,  machinery,  or  hay, 
particularly  If  I  was  on  the  short  end  of  the 
trade.  Some  of  my  most  enriching  conversa- 
tions v^ith  him  were  when  we  tramped  over 
each  other's  farms  and  shared  views  on  what- 
ever came  to  mind. 

He  never  took  himself  too  .seriously,  and 
his  roguish  sense  of  humor  was  a  source  of 
delight  to  all  who  knew  him  well.  A  most 
prized  possession  of  any  who  received  one 
was  a  gift-enclosure  card  attached  to  a  pack- 
age of  his  own  brand  of  frozen  pheasant, 
the  card  showing  Drew  sighting  a  flying 
pheasant,  with  all  the  feathers  falling  off 
and  only  the  carcass  frozen  In  mid-air.  with 
the  caption.  "You  got  the  bird".  He  had  a 
lot  of  fun  doing  his  thing. 

One  of  the  great  sources  of  strength  that 
helped  sustain  him  over  the  years  has  been 
his  beloved  and  loyal  family  His  lovely  wife, 
Luvle,  has  been  his  Intellectual  counterpart, 
courageously  standing  beside  lUm  as  he  has 
faced  difficulties,  sharing  with  him  their  mu- 
tual successes.  Their  children  and  grandchil- 
dren have  filled  their  home  with  much  hap- 
piness and  gratification.  Drew's  two  sisters, 
and  his  brother,  also  shared  a  close  relation- 
ship \^nth  him  and  his  family.  To  all  of  his 
loved  ones.  we.  gathered  here,  extend  our  deep 
sympathy  and  share  their  sense  of  loss. 

He  seemed  so  indestructible,  as  though  he 
would  go  on  forever  slashing  away  at  wrong- 
doing. It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  American 
scene  without  him.  We  shall  always  remem- 
ber him  as  one  of  the  great  citizen-statesmen 
of  our  generation  whose  brilliant  record  of 
accomplishments  has  strengthened  us  all  as 
well  as  the  history  of  our  nation  in  its  strug- 
gle to  "make  Democracy  work". 


A  DAY  TO  RZMEMBER 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  11.  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Robert  Hotz,  in  the  August  18,  1969, 
issue  Oi  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Tech- 
nology reviews  the  epic  return  of  our 
astronauts  and  the  dinner  honoring  them 
on  Wednesday,  August  13,  1969.  As  we 
approach  another  inspiring  moment  the 
Congress  will  share  with  the  astronauts 
I  find  Mr.  Hotz'  words  most  significant 
and  commend  them  to  your  reading. 

The  review  follows: 

A  DAT  To  Reuembeb 

(By  Robert  Hotz) 

Wednesday,   Aug.   13,   19<t9.   Is  a   day   this 

country  wiU  Uxtf  remember.  It  marked  the 

Amerlcaa  people's  grM«ful  welcome  to  tba 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Apollo  1 1  crew  after  their  return  to  earth 
from  the  Journey  that  made  them  the  first 
men  to  set  foot  on  the  moon.  I*,  was  a  roaring, 
cheering,  emotionally  charged  welcome  that 
swept  at  Jet  pace  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  faster  than  the  pace  of  the  siin.  and 
sent  American  spirits  soaring  as  nothing 
has  since  the  end  of  World  War  2. 

New  York  rhowered  them  with  ticker  tape. 
Chicago  blasted  fireworks  and  Los  Angeles 
fed  them  a  superb  dinner  at  a  unique  White 
House  -^tate  occasion  at  which  they  were 
toasted  in  California  champagne  by  an  as- 
semblage of  1.400  persons.  Including  diplo- 
mats from  88  countries.  44  of  the  60  state 
governors,  14  Cabinet  members,  the  '•hlel 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supremo  Court  and  the 
greatest  collection  of  aerospace  pioneers 
gathered  under  one  roof. 

Typical  of  these  pioneers  was  Grover  Loe- 
nlng.  who  was  the  factory  manager  for  the 
Wright  brothers  at  Dayton.  Ohio,  and  has 
lived  It  all  from  Kitty  Hawk  to  Tranquility 
Base,  with  his  glass  upraised,  responding  to 
President  Nixon's  toast  to  the  astronauts. 
This  spry  and  doughty  octogenarian  was  dra- 
matic evidence  of  how  fast  the  sweep  of 
aerospace  has  really  been. 

The  White  House  state  dinner  in  Los  An- 
geles was  a  tmlque  conception  to  honor  a 
unique  achievement.  There  will  never  be  an- 
other first  man  on  the  moon.  And  It  seems 
unlikely  there  can  ever  be  another  occasion 
like  President  Nixon's  "wing  ding"  for  the 
Apollo  11  space  pioneers.  It  combined  a  daz- 
zUng  glitter  with  a  depth  of  emotion  that 
made  one  proud  to  be  an  American  and  grate- 
ful to  be  an  inhabitant  of  what  Mike  Collins 
called  "this  most  magnificent  planet  earth." 

The  head  table  was  the  most  exclusive 
this  country  has  ever  seen.  Ten  people  graced 
Its  board — the  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon;  the 
Vice  President  and  Mrs  Agnew  and  the  three 
Apollo  11  crewmen  and  their  wives.  The  rest 
were  scattered  In  a  truly  democratic  fashion 
that  saw  such  dignitaries  as  the  secretary  of 
defense  and  the  Apollo  program  manager  at 
peripheral  tables,  and  the  Hollywood  movie 
stars  far  removed  from  their  accustomed 
six>tllght.  The  food  was  a  gourmets  delight: 
the  California  wines,  another  outstanding 
American  triumph.  Seldom  have  patriotic 
airs  been  played  with  so  much  verve  as  Uie 
performances  of  the  Marine,  Navy  and  AlP 
Force  musicians. 

There  were  some  very  necessary  honors 
added  to  the  official  record.  The  NASA  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  was  awarded 
posthumously  to  Ous  Grlssom,  Ed  White  and 
Roger  Chafee,  the  crew  of  Apollo  1  who  per- 
ished In  their  spacecraft  on  Pad  34. 

The  tragic  fire  extracted  a  high  price  for 
progress.  But  It  was  one  of  the  key  turning 
points  in  swinging  the  Apollo  program  to- 
ward Its  eventual  brtlllant  success.  It  shook 
the  program  to  Its  foundations:  dissolved 
the  residual  complacency  left  from  Gemini 
successes  that  were  masking  the  true  com- 
plexity and  magnitude  of  the  Apollo  task, 
and  provided  the  opportunity  for  the  new 
breed  of  hard-nosed  program  managers  to 
ramrod  the  technical  reforms  and  Inject  the 
spirit  of  excellence  that  brought  the  Apollo 
mission  to  successful  accomplishment  with- 
in its  Ep>ecifled  time  and  cost  parameters. 
The  success  of  Apollo  11  owed  a  substantiEU 
debt  to  the  Apollo  1  crew.  It  was  fitting  that 
this  has  now  been  acknowledged. 

The  400.000  members  of  the  Apollo  team 
who  toiled  on  the  ground  at  the  base  of 
that  gigantic  pyramid  of  human  knowledge, 
energy  and  skill,  which  was  the  real  launch 
pad  for  the  Apollo  11  mission,  also  were 
appropriately  honored  with  a  mass  citation 
lor  their  Infinitely  varied  contributions. 

It  was  also  fitting  that  Steve  Bales.  26- 
year-old  guidance  control  officer  in  Houston 
Mission  Control,  was  asked  to  receive  it  on 
behalf  of  his  399.000  fellow  workers.  For,  as 
President  Nixon  noted,  it  was  Bales  who  on 
tbat  epochsi  descent  of  Eagle  toward  the 
lunar  stulace,  when  Uie  onboard  computear 
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was  flashing  alarms,  said.  "Cio."  And  E^aglo 
went  on  to  the  feathery  lunar  landing  under 
the  touch  of  Neil  Armstrong's  pilotage. 

The  guiding  gutty  spirit  of  Apollo  was 
"go",  and  it  Is  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
parent that  the  spirit  of  Amertca  should  be 
a  louder  "go." 

But  it  was  the  Apollo  11  crew  that  was  the 
pinnacle  of  that  memorable  day.  The  people 
of  this  nation,  and  indeed  the  world,  have 
been  watching  the  performance  of  these  men 
on  e.irth.  in  space  flight  and  on  the  moon,  in 
minute  detail  for  nearly  a  solid  month.  The 
American  people  in  particular  and  the  world 
in  general  are  discovering  a  new  type  of 
credible  folk  hero  They  are  learning  that  the 
Apollo  astronauts  and  specifically  the  Apollo 
11  crew  are  a  new  and  extraordinary  product 
of  these  times;  technically  superb,  daunt- 
lessly  courageous,  and  with  a  depth  of  spir- 
itual and  emotional  perception  that  seems  to 
expand  with  each  of  their  public  encounters. 

The  assemblage  in  Los  Angeles  that 
cheered,  whistled,  clapped  and  shouted  for 
the  Apollo  11  crew  with  spontaneous  emo- 
tions that  overwhelmed  the  normal  decorum 
of  hQ  official  state  dinner,  listened  in  respect- 
ful silence  as  each  of  the  three  astronauts 
projected  his  philosophy  of  space. 

We  have  sensed,  ever  since  the  memorable 
Christm.is  Eve  that  Frank  Borman.  Jim  Lov- 
ell  and  Bill  Anders  gave  the  world  from 
Apollo  8,  that  there  is  a  proiound  philosophl- 
c.^l  change  that  works  in  man  when  he  views 
his  planet  from  the  perspective  oi  several 
hundred  thousand  miles.  The  Apollo  11  crew 
continues  to  confirm  this  impression  with 
their  Insistence  that  there  are  things  beyond 
technology  that  man  can  and  must  learn 
from  his  ventures  Into  space. 

"Buzz"  Aldrin  said  It  this  way: 

"The  footprints  on  the  moon  are  a  true 
symbol  of  the  human  spirit  .  .  .  they  show 
we  can  do  what  we  want  to  do,  what  we  must 
do  and  what  we  will  do  .  .   " 

Neil  Armstrong  noted  the  Inscription  of 
the  plaque  they  left  on  the  lazuUng  gear  of 
Eagle's  descent  stage  on  the  moon  and 
added: 

'I  hope  that  some  wayward  stranger  in 
the  third  millennia  may  read  it  and  say.  "this 
Is  where  it  all  began'.  It  can  be  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  when  man  begins  to  understand 
hU  universe  and  man  begins  to  truly  under- 
stand himself." 


THREAT  TO  NATIONAL  SECURITY 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR. 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  12,  1969 

Mr.  B"iTtD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
few  of  the  Nation's  newspaper  editors 
have  the  grasp  of  military  affairs  com- 
parable to  that  of  Maj.  Gen.  E.  W.  Opie. 
editor  of  the  Staunton.  Va..  Leader. 
General  Opies  life  has  been  devoted  to 
newspaper  work,  but  he  has  devoted 
many  years,  also,  to  military  matters  as  a 
National  Guard  oEBcer. 

In  an  editorial  yesterday,  Thursday, 
September  11,  in  the  Staunton  Leader, 
General  Opie  discusses  the  Importance 
of  seapower  and  the  importance  of 
nuclear  aircraft  carriers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
the  editorial  from  the  Staunton  Leader 
captioned  "Threat  to  National  Secu- 
rity." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rsc- 
OBD,  as  follows: 
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Threat  to  National  Secttritt 
Probably  at  no  time  In  the  nation's  history 
has  there  been  as  much  critical  scanning  of 
defense  spending  an  Congress  has  been  exer- 
cising. It  is  attributable  in  part  to  the  largely 
fallacious  contention  that  the  nation  Is  in 
the  hands  of  the  ■military-Industrial  "  com- 
plex, to  the  heavy  exi)endltures  for  the  Viet- 
nam War.  and  to  belief  that  the  several 
branches  of  our  armed  forces  constantly  de- 
mand new  weapons  systems,  transportation 
and  other  equipment  while  already  efficiently 
equipped. 

Concern  of  Congressmen  on  such  grounds 
is  commendable.  But  it  can  be  damaging  in- 
stead of  helpful  to  national  defense.  A  new 
case  in  point  is  an  amendment  which  would 
Jelay  completion  of  a  third  nuclear  aircraft 
carrier,  the  CVAN-69  pending  a  study  of  the 
need  for  this  ship  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  As  The  Leader  said  when  the  amend- 
ment was  introduced,  it  is  not  within  the 
competence  of  the  GAO  to  make  such  a  study 
and  it  is  not  within  its  functions. 

Undeterred  by  Senate  rejection,  64-23.  of 
the  Proxmire  amendment  which  would  have 
stopped  construction  of  the  C5A  supercargo 
plane.  Sens.  Walter  P.  Mondale.  D-Minn..  and 
ClifTord  P.-  Case,  R-N,J..  called  up  their 
amendment 'to  deny  money  for  the  nuclear 


aircraft  carrier.  This  Inspired  Sen  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.,  D-Va..  to  prepare  a  lesson  for  his 
colleagues  on  the  vital  necessity  lor  the 
carrier. 

For  rejection  of  this  move,  which  in  effect 
would  probably  kill  the  carrier  project.  Sen. 
Byrd  told  his  colleagues  that  something  worse 
than  spending  for  the  aircraft  carrier  would 
be  delay  in  strengthening  the  Navy  or  the 
ultimate  denial  of  the  planned  addition  to 
its  strength  in  a  world  in  which  aggression 
is  common.  If  the  United  States  dangerously 
neglects  its  defenses.  It  could  become  a  tar- 
get for  annihilation. 

Showing  the  impossibility  of  forecasting 
where  a  major  war  will  start,  "except  to  start 
it  yourself,  and  that  is  not  the  policy  of  the 
United  States",  the  Virginia  Senator  de- 
clared. ".  .  .  the  existence  of  an  American 
deterrent  discourages  adventurism  oti  the 
part  of  potential  enemies".  Disclaiming  be- 
lief in  a  policy  of  intervention,  he  said;  "We 
must  be  in  a  position  of  choice,  not  a  posi- 
tion of  impotence." 

He  then  proceeded  to  show  how  floating 
air  bases  such  as  the  CVAN-69  are  vital 
to  seapower  in  the  modern  world,  and  re- 
minded the  Senate  that  we  have  only  one 
nuclear  powered  aircraft  carrier  (the  E^nter- 
prise)    in  commission,  the  prospect  of  early 
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completion  of  another  (the  Nlmltz).  and  of 
the  addition  of  the  as  yet  unnamed  CVAN- 
69   in  the  next  several   years. 

Obstructionists  in  Congress  are  likely  to 
devise  some  new  tactic  to  prevent  the  CVAN- 
69's  completion  if  the  amendment  is  rejected. 
Sen.  Byrd  recalled  that  proponents  of  the 
amendment  "maintain  that  land-based  tac- 
tical aircraft  can  do  the  Job  of  carrier-based 
aircraft  more  cheaply  and  efflciently".  He 
didn't  say  so  in  so  many  words,  but  this  con- 
tention is  nothing  short  of  ridiculous.  In  the 
light  of  experience  in  the  Pacific  during 
World   War  II  and  in  the  Korean  War. 

Sen  Byrd  warned:  "The  carrier  force  which 
we  have  today  is  rapidly  aging.  Of  our  15  at- 
tack carriers,  seven  were  built  during  World 
War  II  or  shortly  thereafter."  Some  of  these 
ships  are  unable  to  handle  modern  attack 
planes 

Updating  our  carrier  strength  is  as  impor- 
tant to  effective  deterrence  as  nuclear  sub- 
marines, nuclear  missiles,  thoroughly  mod- 
ern aircraft  of  all  types,  and  strong  ground 
forces.  Carrier  strength  and  a  fleet  of  super- 
cargo planes  for  quick  deployment  of  ground 
combat  units  are  essential  To  block  them 
now  would  not  save  money,  for  continued  in- 
flation will  make  them  cost  more  later.  And 
delay  could  cause  unnecessary  casualties  or 
decisive  defeat. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

He  who  gives  heed  to  the  icord  will 
prosper,  and  happy  is  he  who  trusts  in 
the  Zxjrd.— Proverbs  16:  20. 

O  God,  our  Father,  once  more  in  this 
historic  Chamber  we  respond  to  the  call 
to  prayer  and  in  the  qiiiet  of  this  moment 
draw  near  to  Thee.  Make  us  aware  of 
Thy  presence  as  a  quickening  spirit,  a 
sustaining  power,  a  refuge,  and  a 
strength  in  the  time  of  trouble. 

We  pray  for  our  coimtry  that  she  may 
be  gtiided  and  governed  by  Thy  good 
spirit.  Grant  that  all  who  call  them- 
selves Americans  may  be  led  in  the  way 
of  truth,  along  the  path  of  good  will,  and 
may  hold  the  faith  of  our  democratic 
life  in  a  deep  unity  of  steadfast  purpose. 

Bless  our  President,  our  Speaker,  the 
Members  of  this  body,  and  all  who  labor 
with  them.  Keep  them  calm  and  steady, 
full  of  faith  in  Thee  and  in  the  power  of 
our  Nation  to  be  a  leading  light  among 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


trust  funds  to  provide  employees,  their  fami- 
lies, and  dependents  with  scholarships  for 
study  at  educational  Institutions  or  the 
establishment  of  child-care  centers  for  pre- 
school and  school-age  dependents  of  em- 
ployees: and 

S.J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
for  3  months  the  authority  to  limit  the  rates 
of  interest  or  dividends  payable  on  time  and 
savings  deposits  and  accounts. 

The  message  also  amiounced  that  the 
Secretary  be  directed  to  request  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  return  to  the 
Senate  the  bill  (S.  2315)  entitled  An  act 
to  restore  the  golden  eagle  program  to 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act." 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  September  11,  1969,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  following  titles, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested : 

S.  227.  An  act  to  provide  for  loans  to  In- 
dian tribes  and  tribal  corporations,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  2068.  An  act  to  amend  section  302(c) 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  ol 
1947   to   permit   employer  contributions   to 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

September  12,  1969. 
TTie  Honorable  the  Speaker. 
VS.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sie:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  re- 
ceived in  the  Clerk's  Office  at  10:10  a.m..  on 
Friday.  September  12.  1969,  and  said  to  con- 
tain a  message  from  the  President  wherein 
he  transmits  to  the  Congress  the  report  on 
the  special  project  grants  for  the  health 
of  school  and  preschool  children,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  Public  Law  89-97.  title  II,  section 
206. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk. 


read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  transmit  herewith  the  report  on  the 
Special  Project  Grants  for  the  Health 
of   School   and  Preschool   Children,   as 
provided  for  in  P.L.  89-97,  Title  IT,  Sec. 
206.  This  report  concerns  Sec.  532  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (subsequently  redes- 
ignated as  Sec,  509)    which  authorizes 
a  program  of  project  grants  to  assist 
communities  in  providing  comprehensive 
care  for  children  living  in  areas   with 
concentrations  of  low   income  families, 
Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  September  12, 1969. 


HEALTH  OF  SCHOOL  AND  PRE- 
SCHOOL CHILDREN— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Tlie  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 


PLIGHT   OF   AMERICAN   PRISONERS 
OF  WAR  IN  NORTH  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ' 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  ray  colleagues  I  have  a  growing 
concern  regarding  the  plight  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  in  North  Vietnam 
and  of  their  loved  ones  here  in  the  States. 
Some  1,365  American  families,  including 
a  number  in  south  Texas,  do  not  know 
whether  their  sons  or  husbands  in  Viet- 
nam are  dead  or  alive,  physically  well 
or  ill.  More  than  300  U.S.  servicemen 
are  known  to  be  prisoners  of  the  Com- 
munists. More  than  1,000  are  missing 
and  believed  to  be  prisoners.  Their  fate 
remains  miknown  because  North  Viet- 
nam continues  its  brutal  refusal  to  live 
up  to  tht  1949  Geneva  Convention  rela- 
tive to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

The  families  of  these  American  fight- 
ing men  live  each  day  in  imcertainty  and 
dread.  The  Government,  under  both  this 
administration  and  the  preceding  one, 
has  repeatedly  protested  mistreatment 
of  prisoners  and  urged  such  basic  steps, 
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provided  for  by  the  Geneva  Convention, 
as  repatriation  of  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners  and  the  furnishing  of  a  list 
of  the  men  actually  in  North  Vietnamese 
hands.  But  the  response  from  Hanoi  has 
been  insolently  negative.  The  Communist 
regime  has  refused  even  to  identify  the 
men  held  in  captivity. 

Needless  to  say,  the  continuing  efforts 
of  the  administration  on  behalf  of  our 
American  prisoners  of  war  have  my  full 
support.  South  Texas  is  the  home  of 
the  most  famous  former  POW,  Nikki 
Rowe,  who  escaped  from  the  Communists 
through  his  own  determination  and  dar- 
ing. We  know  from  him  the  conditions 
imder  which  our  men  are  held.  Our  hopes 
and  prayers  will  go  with  the  Texas  wom- 
en, wives  of  missing  men,  as  they  journey 
to  Paris  to  make  an  in-person  plea  to 
negotiators  for  information  about  their 
husbands  and  other  prisoners. 


NORTH  VIETNAM  REFUSES  AMERI- 
CAN AIRMEN  GENEVA  CONVEN- 
TION PROTECTION  FOR  PRISON- 
ERS OF  WAR 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
all  of  us  are  very  deeply  concerned  with 
the  North  Vietnamese  Red  Cross  an- 
njuncenient  over  the  weekend  that  the 
Geneva  accord  on  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war  would  not  apply  and  does 
not  apply  to  American  airmen  who  have 
been  captured  and  who  are  now  prison- 
ers of  war  in  North  Vietnam. 

I  Hew  in  World  War  II  and  I  remem- 
ber that  they  were  given  protection  un- 
der the  Geneva  Convention.  I  think  this 
outragco'JS  conduct  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese should  not  go  unnoticed.  It  oc- 
curs to  me  that  the  United  States  ought 
to  call  upon  all  of  our  allies  who,  for 
whatever  reasons,  continue  to  do  some 
sort  of  trade  with  North  Vietnam  to  im- 
pose an  economic  embargo  aga.nst  North 
Vietnam  until  North  Vietnam,  first,  does 
give  an  accounting  of  the  prisoners  of 
war  and,  second,  does  agree  that  the 
Geneva  Convention  rules  on  the  treat- 


IS    SOUTH    VIETNAM    ANNOUNCING 
AMERICAN  POLICY? 

(Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wire     ^ent  of  prisoners  of  war  will  apply  to  all 
services    have    an    announcement    that     ^f  om.  soldiers  and  airmen. 
Marshal  Ky  of  South  Vietnam  has  an-         vVe   now   have   401    known   American 


nounced  that  this  Nation  will  withdraw 
40.000  additional  U.S.  troops  by  the  end 
of  October  from  South  Vietnam. 

Althotigh  I  applaud  the  decision  of  this 
Nation  that  that  be  done,  I  am  concerned 
that  for  too  long  in  the  past  in  Vietnam 
the  policy  of  this  Nation  has  been  dic- 
tated by  South  Vietnam  and  by  North 
Vietnam.  I  am  now  concerned  that  the 
policy  of  this  Nation  is  not  only  overly  in- 
fluenced by  South  Vietnam  but  is  even 
being  announced  by  tlie  military  rulers 
of  South  Vietnam. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  Pi-esident 
of  the  United  Slates  has  the  obligation 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  an- 
nounce the  policy  of  this  Nation  so  that 
we  do  not  read  on  the  wires  and  the 
newspapers  that  the  Vice  Piesident  of 
South  Vietnam  is  telling  the  people  of 
this  country  what  our  policy  will  be  in 
South  Vietnam. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SEX  EDUCATION 

(Mr.  FOREMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  consid- 
erable concern  has  been  expressed  by 
Members  of  Congress  and  citizens  across 
the  country  recently  over  some  of  the 
sex  education  programs  being  presented 
in  the  schools. 

Members  of  Congress  and  their  wives, 
I  understand,  are  invited  to  attend  a 
color  film  presentation,  "Pavlov's  Chil- 
dren," of  these  "sex  education"  mate- 
lials,  and  so  forth  at  2:30  p.m.  Wednes- 
day, September  17.  in  room  2261  of  the 
Raybum  House  OCBce  Building.  It  does 
not  matter  whether  you  are  for  or  against 
the  public  school  sex  education  programs 
and/or  materials  used,  if  you  are  inte'- 
ested  in  our  children  and  their  education, 
you  are  invited  to  review  the  presenta- 
tion. 


prisoners  of  war,  most  of  them  airmen, 
who  are  either  in  North  Vietnamese 
prison  camps  or  Vietcong  prison  camps. 
We  have  another  981  missing.  We  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  prisoners  of  war 
or  what  their  status — whether  they  are 
dead  or  otherwise.  But  it  does  occur  to 
me  that  we  are  talking  here  about  some 
1.400  American  soldiers  and  I  hope  our 
State  Department  will  not  let  this  an- 
noiuacement  by  North  Vietnam  go 
unnoticed. 

I  believe  we  .'ihould  arouse  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  entire  free  world.  Tliis  whole 
war  is  horrible  enough  and  I  think  this 
announcement  from  the  Red  Cross  that 
the  Geneva  accord  on  the  treatment  of 
the  prisoners  of  war  does  not  apply  to 
our  airmen  only  adds  to  the  horror. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE,  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  MERCHANT  MARINE 
AND  FISHERIES.  TO  SIT  DLT^ING 
GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fish  and  Wildlife  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
may  sit  today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  caD  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


COLTRT  LEAVE  FOR  EMPLOYEES  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R   12979) 
to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 


1  evise.  clarify,  and  extend  the  provisions 
relating  to  court  leave  for  employees 
of  the  United  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

There  being  no  objection,   ihe  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  12979 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 6322  of  title  5,  United  Stales  Code,  is 
amended  to  read: 

•'.-  61522.  Leave   for   jury   cr   witness   fervice; 
official  duty  status  *cr  certain  wit- 
ness service 
"(a)    An   employee    as   defined   by   section 
2105  of  this  title  cr  an  individual  employed 
by  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  entitled  to  leave,  without  loss  of.  cr 
reduction  in.  pay.  leave  to  which  he  otherwise 
i.s  entitled,  credit  fcr  time  cr  Eervlce.  cr  per- 
formance of  efficiency  rating,  during  a  period 
of  absence  with  respect  to  which  he  Is  sum- 
moned, in  connection  with  B  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding, by  a  court  cr  authority  responsible 
I -r  the  conduct  of  that  proceeding,  to  serve  — 
■■(11   as  a  juror:  cr 

•■(2)  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  a  pariy 
other  than  the  Uniied  Stat«s.  the  District 
of  Columbia,  cr  a  private  party: 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  State,  territory, 
cr  possession  of  the  United  States  including 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal 
Zone,  cr  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
'judicial  proceeding^  means  any  action,  suit, 
or  other  judicial  proceeding,  including  any 
condemnation,  preliminary,  informational,  or 
other  proceeding  of  a  judicial  nature,  but 
does  not  Include  an  administrative 
proceeding. 

■■(b,  An  employee  as  defined  by  section 
2105  of  this  title  cr  an  Individual  employed 
by  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  performing  official  duty  during  the 
period  with  respect  to  which  he  is  sum- 
moned, or  assigned  by  his  agency,  to — 

'■(1)  testify  or  produce  official  records  on 
behalf  of  the  Umted  States  or  the  District 
of  Columbia;  or 

■■(2)  testify  in  his  official  capacity  or  pro- 
duce official  records  on  behalf  of  a  party  other 
than  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

"(c)  The  ClvU  Service  Commission  may 
prescribe  regulations  for  the  administration 
of  this  section." 

(b)  Item  6322  in  the  analysts  of  chapter  63 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read: 

■  6322.  Leave  for  jury  or  witness  service:  offi- 

cial duty  status  for  certain  witness 
service. ■■. 
Sec  2.   (a(   Section  5515  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  i.s  amended  to  read: 

■  :  5515.  Crediting  amounts  received  for  jury 

or  witness  service 

"An  amount  received  by  an  employee  as 
defined  by  seciion  2105  of  this  title  or  an 
individual  employed  by  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  service  as  a 
Juror  or  ■witness  during  a  period  for  which 
he  is  entitled  to  leave  under  section  6322(a) 
of  this  title,  or  is  performing  official  duty 
■under  section  6322(b)  of  this  title,  shall  be 
credited  against  pay  payable  to  him  by  the 
United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  respect  to  that  period." 

(b)  Item  5515  in  the  analysis  of  chapter  65 
of  title  5,  United  Slates  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read : 

•"5515.  Crediting  amounts  received  for  jury 
or  witness  service". 

Sec.  3.   (a)  Section  5537  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read: 
••?  5537    Fees,  for  Jury  and  witness  service 

•■(a)  An  employee  as  defined  by  section 
2105  of  this  title  or  an  individual  employed 
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by  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia may  not  receive  fees  for  service — 

■•(II  as  a  Juror  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia;   or 

■•|2)  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

•■(b)  An  official  of  a  court  of  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  may  not 
receive  witness  fees  for  attendance  before  a 
court,  commissioner,  or  magistrate  where  he 
Is  officiating. 

'•(c)  For  the  purpose  of  thi.'!  section,  'court 
of  the  United  States'  has  the  meaning  given 
it  by  section  451  of  title  28  and  includes  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  District  Court  of 
Guam,  and  the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  •■ 

(b)   Item  5537  In  the  analysis  of  chapter 
55  of  title  5.  United  States  Code  is  amended 
to  read: 
■•5537.  Fees  for  Jury  and  witness  service .". 

Sec.  4.    (a)    Chapter  57  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sutxrhapter: 
"Subchapter  IV — Miscellaneous  F>rovisions 
■•§  5751.  Travel  expenses  of  witnesses 

"I a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  At- 
torney General  may  prescribe,  an  employee 
as  defined  by  "Section  2105  of  this  title  sum- 
moned, or  assigned  by  his  agency,  to  testify 
or  produce  official  records  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  is  entitled  to  travel  expenses 
under  subchaper  I  of  this  chapter.  If  the  case 
Involves  the  activity  in  connection  with 
which  he  is  employed,  the  travel  expenses  are 
paid  from  the  appropriation  otherwise  avail- 
able for  travel  expenses  of  the  employee 
under  proper  certification  by  a  certifying  offi- 
cial of  the  agency  concerned.  If  the  case  does 
not  involve  its  activity,  the  employing  agency 
may  advance  or  pay  the  travel  expenses  of 
the  employee,  and  later  obtain  reimburse- 
ment from  the  agency  properly  chargeable 
with  the  travel  expenses. 

"(b)  An  employee  as  defined  by  section 
2105  of  this  title  summoned,  or  assigned  by 
his  agency,  to  testify  in  his  official  capacity 
or  produce  official  records,  on  behalf  of  a 
party  other  than  the  United  States,  is  en- 
titled to  travel  expenses  under  subchapter  I 
of  this  chapter,  except  to  the  extent  that 
travel  expenses  are  paid  to  the  employee  for 
his  appearance  by  the  court,  authority,  or 
party  which  caused  him  to  be  summoned." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  57  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"Subchapter  IV — MiscELLANEors  Provisions 
"5751.  Travel    expenses    of    witnesses.". 

Sec  5.  (a)  Section  1823  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  119  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  item  1823. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FURTHERING  THE  ECONOMIC  AD- 
VANCEMENT AND  GENERAL  WEL- 
FARE OF  THE  HOPI  INDIAN  TRIBE 
OF  THE  STATE  OF  ARIZONA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4869)  to 
further  the  economic  advancement  and 
general  welfare  of  the  Hopi  Indian  Tribe 
of  the  State  of  Arizona. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  observe  the  equity,  the 
interest,  and  the  justice  of  this  bill  to 
expand  and  develop  the  Hop!  Indian 
Tribe  Industrial  Park.  But  I  wonder  if 


we  are  not  setting  the  stage,  as  stated 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  for  Indi- 
vidual action  in  each  one  of  these  cases, 
which  sets  a  long  trail  ahead:  and  if 
perhaps  indeed  we  should  not  have  gen- 
eral legislation  completed  and  submitted 
in  this  area  rather  than  handling  each 
case  as  it  comes  up  from  each  industrial 
development  council  or  each  tribe? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insiilar 
Affairs. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Our  committee  has 
considered  the  procedure  that  has  been 
suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. But  each  one  of  these  bills — and 
it  is  particularly  true  of  the  legislation 
now  before,  us^-depends  upon  the  pe- 
culiar situation  surrounding  the  Indian 
tribe  itself,  and  as  far  as  the  Hopis  are 
concerned,  they  are  asking  for  the  pos- 
sibility of  industrial  development  on 
their  own  property,  which  proposed  de- 
velopment is  different  than  it  is  on  the 
properties  of  other  tribes.  If  it  were 
merely  a  question  of  the  time  limit  of 
this  operation,  I  think  perhaps  there 
might  be  some  justification  for  a  gen- 
eral statute.  But  here  again  we  do  not 
know  whetlier  it  should  be  49  years  or  99 
years,  depending  on  the  kind  of  invest- 
ment they  have  in  mind.  In  this  legisla- 
tion we  took  everything  into  considera- 
tion which  we  could  think  of.  and  thought 
that  this  measure  should  be  placed  in 
this  special  category. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  distinguished  gentle- 
man does  feel  that  we  would  be  simply 
delegating  the  power  of  Congress  if  we 
did  not  consider  these  tribal  situations 
one  at  a  time? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  there  any  reason,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  believe  that  the  way  this 
legislation  is  written — if  we  may  tiuTi  to 
another  subject  on  the  proposed  bill — 
wherein  it  would  carrj'  tax  exemption  re- 
gardless of  what  the  Congress  finally  does 
on  the  general  tax  reform  bill  which  has 
passed  this  body  and  is  pending  in  the 
other  body?  In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  I  yield  to  the  gentleman,  would 
this  inclusion  of  tax  exemption  to  some 
degree  presently  permitted  by  the  State 
and  local  industrial  development  bonds 
for  the  Hopis  be  included  if  that  general 
authority  was  repealed  imder  tax  reform 
legislation  subsequently  enacted? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  As  I  understand  the 
question,  mj-  imderstanding  is  that  we 
would  not  establish  a  precedent.  It  is  my 
understanding  also  that  this  bill  will 
stand  on  its  own  feet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hopi  Tribe  has  de- 
veloped, with  its  own  funds,  on  lands 
donated  to  it  an  industrial  park  on  the 
outskirts  of  Winslow,  Ariz.  The  indus- 
trial park  is  some  40  miles  from  the 
boundary  of  the  Hopi  Reservation  prop- 
er. In  order  to  expand  the  park  and 
provide  more  job  opportunities  for  Hopi 
Indians,  the  tribe  needs  authority  to  ac- 
quire, dispose  of,  or  exchange  lands 
within  or  m  close  proximity  to  the  in- 


dustrial park.  It  also  needs  authority  to 
raise  additional  fluids  to  finance  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  park  by  borrowing  from 
commercial  lending  institutions  or  by 
selling  bonds,  secured  by  a  mortgage  of 
tribal  land  in  the  park.  The  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  give  the  tribe  this  authority, 
subject  in  all  cases  to  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Any  industrial  development  bonds  is- 
sued by  the  tribe  will  have  the  same  tax 
status  that  similar  bonds  issued  by  a 
State  or  municipality  have.  If  the  Fed- 
eral law  regarding  the  tax  status  of  State 
or  municipal  bonds  should  be  changed 
in  the  future,  the  change  will  also  apply 
to  Hopi  tribal  bonds  issued  thereafter. 

The  tribal  bonds  will  be  subject  to 
the  fraud  provisions  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Act,  but  will  be  exempt 
from  its  registration  requirements  be- 
cause the  issuance  of  the  bonds  will  be 
subject  to  supervision  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Tlie  tribe,  the  city  of  Winslow.  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  all  recommend 
the  bill. 

No  expense  to  the  Government  is 
involved. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.   4869 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  the  economic  advance- 
ment and  contribution  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  Hopi  Indian  Tribe  of  Arizona,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may.  in  his  discre- 
tion, upon  request  of  the  Hopi  Tribal  Council, 
purchase  with  tribal  funds,  or  otherwise  ac- 
quire by  gift,  exchange,  relinquishment  or 
assignment,  any  lands  or  interests  therein 
within,  adjacent  to.  or  in  close  proximity  to 
the  Hopi  Industrial  Park  in  the  counties  of 
Navajo  and  Coconino  in  the  State  of  Arizona: 
Provided.  That  any  exchange  shall  be  upon  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis  with  partial  money 
consideration  where  required  and  only  such 
Hopi  Tribal  lands  may  be  given  in  any  ex- 
changes as  are  within,  adjacent  to  or  in  close 
proximity  to  said  Hopi  Industrial  Park:  And 
provided  further,  That  title  to  all  lands,  or 
interests  therein,  acquired  pursuant  to  this 
authority  shall  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  of  America  In  trust  for  the 
Hopi  Tribe  and  such  lands,  or  Interests  there- 
in, shall  be  nontaxable. 

Sec.  2.  The  Hopi  Tribal  Council  shall  have 
the  following  powers: 

(a)  To  sell  any  part  of  the  lands  within, 
adjacent  to.  or  in  close  proximity  to  said 
Hopi  Industrial  Park. 

(b)  To  execute  mortgages  upon,  or  deeds  of 
trust  to.  the  lands  within  said  Hopi  Indus- 
trial Park  or  adjacent  thereto,  or  In  close 
proximately  therewith.  Such  lands  shall  be 
subject  to  foreclosure  or  sale  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  such  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Arizona.  The  United  States  shall  be  an  Indis- 
pensable party  to,  and  may  be  Joined  in,  any 
such  proceeaing  Involving  said  lands  with 
the  right  to  remove  the  action  to  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  in  which 
the  lard  is  situated,  according  to  the  pro- 
cedure in  section  1446.  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  right  to  appeal  from  any  order  of 
remand  entered  In  such  action. 
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(c)  To  pledge  any  revenue  or  other  in- 
come from  said  lands  within  or  adjacent 
or  in  close  proximity  to  said  Hopi  Industrial 
Park,  and  the  Improvements  situated  there- 
on, and  any  other  revenue  or  income  that 
may  be  available  to  the  tribe  without  re- 
gard to  source,  to  secure  any  indebtedness 
of  the  Hopi  Tritye  Incurred  In  the  develop- 
ment of  said  Hopi  Industrial  Park,  and  any 
action  to  enforce  said  pledge  shall  be  In 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Arizona,  and  the  United  States  shall  be 
an  Indispensable  party  thereto  to  the  same 
extent  and  under  the  same  conditions  as 
hereinbefore  provided  in  the  case  of  mort- 
gage foreclosures. 

(d)  To  issue  bonds  for  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Hopi  Tribe,  and  pay  the  costs  thereof,  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  in  one 
or  more  series,  in  such  denomination  or 
denominations,  maturing  at  such  time  or 
times,  and  in  such  amount  or  amounts, 
bearing  Interest  at  such  rate  or  rates,  in 
such  form  either  coupvon  or  registered,  to  be 
executed  In  such  manner  payable  In  such 
medium  of  payment,  at  such  place  or  places, 
subject  to  such  terms  of  redemption,  ■with  or 
without  premium,  and  containing  such  other 
restrictive  terms  as  may  be  provided  by  tribal 
ordinance.  Such  bonds  may  be  sold  at  not 
less  than  par  at  either  public  or  private  sale 
and  shall  be  fully  negotiable. 

(e)  To  appoint  a  bank  or  trust  company 
with  lt45  home  office  in  the  State  of  Arizona 
having  an  officially  reported  combined 
capital,  surplus,  undivided  profits  and  re- 
serves aggregating  not  less  than  $10,000,000 
as  trustee  for  all  of  the  purposes  provided 
in  the  ordinance  authorizing  and  creating 
any  issue  of  bonds.  Any  trustee  so  appointed 
may  be  authorized  to  commence  an  action 
for  and  on  behalf  of,  or  on  relation  of,  the 
Hopi  Tribe  to  enforce  any  obligation  to  the 
tribe  pledged  to  secure  payment  of  the  bonds 
Without  Joining  the  United  States  as  a  party 
thereto. 

(f)  To  enter  Into  any  business  venture 
as  a  shareholder  of  a  corporation  issuing 
nonassessable  stock,  or  as  a  limited  partner 
with  any  corporation,  firm  or  person  operat- 
ing ■within  or  without  said  Hopi  Industrial 
Park. 

(g)  To  lease  or  rent  the  lands  within  said 
Hopi  Industrial  Park  and  lands  acquired  by 
the  tribe  pursuant  to  this  act.  and  all  Im- 
provements thereon  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Hopi  Tribal  Council  may 
determine,  and  to  lease  all  other  tribal  land 
In  accordance  with  existing  Federal  laws 
and  regulations. 

Sec.  3.  The  exercise  of  all  powers  granted 
the  Hopi  Tribal  Council  by  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  or  his  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives. 

Sec.  4.  Bonds  Issued  by  authority  of  this 
Act  and  bearing  the  signatures  of  tribal  offi- 
cers In  office  on  the  date  of  the  signing 
thereof  shall  be  valid  and  binding  obliga- 
tions, notwithstanding  that  before  the  deliv- 
ery thereof  and  payment  therefor  any  or  all 
of  the  persons  whose  signatures  appear 
thereon  have  ceased  to  be  officers  of  the 
tribal  council. 

Sec.  5.  All  bonds  issued  by  the  Hopi  Tribal 
Council  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Hopi  Tribe 
and  the  Interest  provided  In  said  bonds  shall 
be  exempt  from  taxation  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  by  any  State, 
territory  of  possession,  or  by  any  county, 
municipality,  or  other  political  subdivision 
of  any  State,  territory,  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  or  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933  (48  Stat.  74),  as  amended,  and  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (48  Stat. 
881).  as  amended,  shall  not  apply  to  the 
bonds,  or  the  Issuance  thereof,  as  authorized 
by  this  Act. 
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with  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  8,  Btrike  out  "and"  and  Insert 
"any". 

Page  4.  lines  14  through  19.  strike  out  all 
of  subsection  (g)  and  Inser*.  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(gl  To  lease  lands  within  the  Hopi  In- 
dustrial Park,  lands  acquired  by  the  Tribe 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  any  other  tribal  lands, 
and  the  improvements  thereon,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  any  Federal  laws 
then  in  effect." 

Page  5,  lines  5  through  11  strike  out  all 
of  section  5  and  Insert  In  lieu  tliereof  the 
following: 

'Sec  5.  All  bonds  issued  by  the  Hopi 
Tribal  Council  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Hopi 
Tribe  and  the  Interest  provided  In  said  bonds 
shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  to  the  same 
extent  they  would  have  been  exempt  If  the 
bonds  had  been  issued  by  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona or  a  political  subdivision  thereof." 

Page  5.  lines  12  through  16.  strike  out  all 
of  section  6  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec  G.  Any  securities  Issued  by  the  Hopi 
Tribal  Council  (including  any  guarantee  by 
such  Council),  and  any  securities  guaran- 
teed by  the  Council  as  to  both  principal  and 
interest,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  exempted  se- 
curities within  the  meaning  of  paragraph 
(a)(2)  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of  May  27.  1933. 
as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  77c),  and  paragraph 
(a)  (12)  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  6, 
1934.  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  78c),  and  shall 
be  exempt  from  all  registration  requirements 
of  said  Acts." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  DISPOSITION  OF 
JUDGMENT  RECOVERED  BY  THE 
CONFEDERATED  SALISH  AND 
KOOTENAI  TRIBES  OF  FI.ATHEAD 
RESERVATION,  MONT. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  9756) 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  a  judg- 
ment recovered  by  the  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  Flathead 
Reservation,  Mont.,  in  paragraph  11, 
docket  No.  50233,  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  9756 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
funds  appropriated  to  the  credit  of  the  Con- 
federated Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the 
Flathead  Reservation.  Montana,  in  satisfac- 
tion of  a  Jvidgment  awarded  in  paragraph  11 
of  the  final  decree  in  docket  numbered  50233. 
United  States  Court  of  Claims,  Including  in- 
terest thereon,  after  payment  of  attorneys' 
fees  and  other  litigation  expenses,  may  be 
advanced,  expended,  invested,  or  reinvested 
for  any  purposes  that  are  authorized  by  the 
tribal  governing  body  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

SBC.  2.  Any  part  of  such  funds  that  may 
be  distributed  to  members  of  the  tribes  shall 
not  be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  income  tax. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  6.  after  the  first  "of"  Insert 
"the  final  decree  in". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  authorizes  the  Confederated  Salish 
and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Res- 
ervation to  use  a  $190,399  judgment  re- 
covered against  the  United  States  in  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission.  The  judg- 
ment has  been  appropriated  and  is  in 
the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  tribes. 
Authorizing  legislation  is  necessary  be- 
fore the  money  can  be  spent. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  money  to  be 
used  for  any  purpose  authorized  by  the 
tribal  governing  body  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  tribes 
intend  to  u.se  the  money  to  augment  their 
tribal  credit  programs,  which  have  been 
quite  successful.  There  is  a  need  for 
additional  credit  money,  and  this  will  be 
a  j;;ood  use  for  the  judgment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill, 
S.  1766. 

The  SPE.^KER  Is  tnere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentJeman  from 
Colorado?  I 

There  was  objection.  ' 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  1766 
An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  a 
Judgment  recovered  by  the  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  Flathead 
Reservation.  Montana,  in  paragraph  11, 
docket  numbered  50233.  United  States 
Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  as'sembled.  That  the  funds 
appropriated  to  the  credit  of  the  Confeder- 
ated Sahsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flat- 
head Reservation.  Montana.  In  satisfaction  of 
a  Judgment  awarded  in  paragraph  11  of 
the  final  decision  In  docket  numbered  50233. 
United  States  Court  of  Claims.  Including  In- 
terest thereon,  after  pa>-ment  of  attorneys' 
fees  and  other  litigation  expenses,  may  be 
advanced,  expended.  Invested  or  reinvested 
for  any  purposes  that  are  authorized  by  the 
tribal  governing  body  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  2  Any  part  of  such  funds  that  may 
be  distributed  to  members  of  the  tribes  shall 
not  be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  Income 
tax. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  'H.R.  9756 1  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  DISPOSITION  OF 
JUDGMENT  FUNDS  OF  CONFED- 
ERATED TRIBES  OF  UMATILLA 
INDIAN  RESERVATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  94771 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  judg- 
ment funds  of  the  Confederated  Tribes 
of  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  '-he  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
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ject,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the  bill  HJl. 
9477  is  opposed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  also  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  I  am  concerned  that  the  Con- 
sent Calendar  contains  controversial 
legislation.  As  I  understand  the  commit- 
tee bill,  it  is  something  of  a  compromise. 
This  $2,450,000  under  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
would  be  distributed  $450  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  tribe  now,  and  then  another 
$450  in  a  year,  and  then  the  balance 
would  go  to  Confederated  Tribes  for 
their  development. 

As  I  understand  this  bill,  the  payment 
now  would  be  $1750,  and  $200,000  would 
be  reserve<'  to  the  tribes. 

It  seems  to  me  the  record  in  any  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  should  be 
more  detailed  and  that  it  should  not 
come  up  on  this  particular  Consent  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  ASPINALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PF.T.T.Y.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.'ASPBNfALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from~Washington  is  correct  when 
he  states  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  raised  ob- 
jections and  offered  their  own  sugges- 
tions. The  committee  did  not  go  along 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  their  sug- 
gestions In  their  entirety. 

May  I  say  that  here  is  another  illustra- 
tion when  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  in  the  House  lises  its  own 
judgment  in  such  a  matter.  We  have 
reached  a  compromise  between  what  was 
proposed  in  the  one  instance  by  the  De- 
partment and  what  was  proposed  in 
the  other  instance  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
'Budget. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reserva- 
tion to  use  $2,450,000  which  they  recover- 
ed against  the  United  States  by  action 
of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission.  There 
is  no  controversy  on  that.  The  judgment 
has  been  appropriated  and  is  in  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  tribe.  Au- 
thorization is  necessary  before  the 
money  can  be  taken  out  of  the  Treasury. 

The  bill  directs  all  except  $200,000  be 
distributed  per  capita  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe.  The  $200,000  is  reserved 
and  made  available  for  education  of  the 
members  of  the  tribe.  The  tribe  has  ad- 
ditional tribal  funds  available  for  this 
purpose,  so  this  would  just  be  added  to 
what  they  already  have. 

The  use  of  the  money  as  proposed  in 
this  legislation  is  in  accordance  with  the 
very  strong  recommendations  of  the  In- 
dians themselves.  Although  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  recommended  only 
half  be  distributed  by  per  capita  pay- 
ments or  given  to  the  Indians  individ- 
ually, our  committee  felt  the  wishes  of 
the  Indians  should  prevail  and  any  en- 
rolled members  living  on  or  off  the  re- 
servation should  be  given  the  per  capita 
payment  in  two  different  payments  and 
any  other  money  that  would  be  left  over 
would  be  used  for  educational  purposes. 
We  think  this  is  perfectly  in  order  with 
the  welfare  of  the  Indians  and  the 
procedures  we  have  followed  in  other 
instances. 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  ob- 
ject, of  course,  to  the  committee  using 
its  wisdom.  Very  probably  I  think  the 
compromise  worked  out  is  a  wise  one.  I 
do,  however,  object — and  I  note  the  gen- 
tleman is  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
objectors — to  bringing  in  this  type  of 
legislation,  which  is  somewhat  contro- 
versial, on  the  Consent  Calendar  form. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  states,  I  am 
a  member  of  the  objectors'  committee, 
and  it  so  happens  that  I  have  seen  to  it 
from  time  to  time,  along  with  others,  that 
our  rules  have  been  adopted  and  noticed 
to  the  Members.  I  do  not  h?lieve  we  have 
trespassed  upon  the  letter  or  the  spirit 
of  the  rules  when  we  bring  up  a  measure 
such  as  this  and  bring  any  controversy 
that  may  exist  in  the  administrative 
agencies  and  then  let  the  House  make  its 
decision. 

This  is  the  same  bill  that  on  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  might  take  us  20  to  40 
minutes,  and  we  could  not  make  any  dif- 
ferent recommendation  than  we  make 
now. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  an- 
other point  should  be  considered.  I  no- 
tice in  the  report  the  Department  felt 
maybe  there  were  500  to  2,000  additional 
Indians  who  might  be  ehgible  for  these 
funds,  and  I  do  not  think  we  should  pass 
this  legislation  without  some  statement 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  genlteman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  We  have  had  this  kind 
of  difficult  decision  before  us  at  least  two 
times,  to  my  knowledge,  and  have  always 
come  up  with  our  own  recommendation. 

There  are  always  members  of  other 
tribes  of  Indians  who  claim  a  right  to  any 
part  of  any  tribal  funds.  In  this  case  we 
had  the  same  principle  involved. 

I  believe  we  have  taken  care  of  the 
equities  and  have  brought  in  all  the  In- 
dians who  are  foimd  to  be  eligible  for 
these  moneys  on  the  roll  that  Is  already 
established.  In  this  matter  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  is  in  agreement. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  want  to  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  gentleman  and 
for  his  committee.  I  believe  they  prob- 
ably exercised  good  judgment. 

I  do,  however,  differ  with  the  gentle- 
man ;  this  is  the  type  of  legislation  which 
should  properly  come  under  a  suspension 
of  tiie  rules  procedure,  so  that  any  Mem- 
ber who  is  opposed  can  debate  the  Issue 
properly. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  is  completely  aware  of 
the  rules  surrounding  the  distribution  of 
funds  under  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion. 

The  first  point  to  be  made  here  is  that 
the  action  which  is  to  be  taken  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  desires  of  the  Indians. 

Under  the  first  principle  adopted  under 
tlie  Indian  Claims  Commission,  the 
awards  were  to  go  to  the  tribe.  The  Con- 
gress simply  carries  out  the  decision  of 
the  court. 


I  shall  try  to  Illustrate  to  the  gentle- 
man how  thla  can  become  complicated, 
particularly  in  the  light  of  his  question. 
Suppose  there  are  two  branches  of  the 
same  tribe.  One  branch  says  that  60  per- 
cent of  the  money  to  be  distributed  will 
be  held  in  the  tribtd  account  and  the 
other  40  percent  will  be  distributed  di- 
rectly to  the  members  on  a  per  capita 
basis.  The  other  branch  of  the  tribe,  in 
the  same  award,  desires  to  have  100  per- 
cent of  the  award  distributed  to  indi- 
vidual members  with  none  going  to  the 
tribal  account.  Having  this  kind  of  situ- 
ation before  us,  we  find  that  sometimes 
one  branch,  or  an  entire  tribe,  will  seek 
to  enlarge  its  rolls — to  gain  an  advantage. 

In  one  specific  case  to  which  I  refer 
now,  there  were  two  branches  of  the  tribe 
involved,  and  one  branch  sought  to  in- 
crease the  niomber  of  Indians  on  the  roll 
so  that  they  could  get  a  higher  per- 
centage of  the  total  award  than  would 
the  other  branch.  In  that  second  branch, 
under  the  tribal  constitution,  children 
bom  of  an  Indian  father  and  a  white 
mother  are  eligible  for  enrollment,  but 
children  of  an  Indian  mother  and  a  white 
father  are  not  considered  eligible.  This 
tribe  could  enlarge  its  enrollment  quite 
easily,  but  it  did  not. 

The  committee  takes  all  these  matters 
into  consideration  on  all  such  bills. 

In  my  mind,  certainly  the  distribution 
which  is  sought  here  is  fair.  The  con- 
troversy certainly  was  not  within  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. It  was  a  matter  of  discretion  for 
the  Department  to  make  its  report.  We 
find,  on  close  scrutiny,  we  cannot  always 
go  along  with  those  reports. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  feels  that  the  Consent 
Calendar  is  the  proper  calendar  on 
which  to  consider  this  type  of  legislation 
on  which  some  Member  might  want  to 
present  the  facts  which  have  just  been 
given  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  did 
not  know  those  facts  before  I  raised  the 
issue.  I  believe  he  has  made  a  very  help- 
ful statement. 

Mr.  KYL.  Let  me  respond  to  the  gen- 
tleman In  this  fashion:  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  a 
vast  amount  of  legislation  before  it  each 
session.  The  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee and  the  ranking  minority  member 
seek  to  gain  the  presentations  of  these 
materials  to  the  House  in  the  most  con- 
venient means  possible  consistent  with 
good  legislative  process. 

I  believe.  In  view  of  the  fact  there  is 
no  controversy  on  the  entire  committee 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle,  it  does  become 
a  matter  which  can  properly  be  pre- 
sented in  this  fashion. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  has 
used  his  prerogative  to  seek  further  defi- 
nition, and  a£  always  has  contributed 
to  the  legislative  process. 

If  this  matter  had  come  to  us  under 
a  rule  or  tmder  a  suspension,  I  do  not 
think  any  adoltional  facts  would  have 
been  made  known  and  we  probably 
would  have  consumed  a  great  deal  more 
time  needlessly. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  if  I  had  not  raised 
the  point,  much  information  that  I  feel 
should  have  been  In  the  record  would 
not  have  been  there.  I  appreciate  the 
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statement  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  made,  because  I  think  now  the 
record  is  more  complete,  and  tmder  the 
circumstances,  as  the  committee  is  unan- 
imous on  this,  I  will  not  ask  that  it  be 
held  over. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  resex'\a- 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 
H  R. 9477 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
entire  unexpended  balance  of  funds  that 
were  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  May  13,  1966 
(80  Stat.  141)  to  pay  a  judgment  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  entered  In  docket 
numbers  264.  264A.  and  264B  In  favor  of  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  ihe  Umatilla  In- 
dian Reservation,  and  the  Interest  thereon, 
less  litigation  expenses,  shall  be  distributed, 
per  capita.  In  equal  shares  to  all  eligible 
members  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  as  de- 
fined in  this  Act  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  are  authorized  by  the  tribal  gov- 
erning body  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Such  per  capita  distribution 
shall  be  made  with  all  deliberate  speed. 
No  part  of  the  cost  of  preparation  of  the 
roll  shall  be  charged  against  said  funds  or 
other  tribal  funds. 

Sec.  2.  The  persons  eligible  to  receive  such 
per  capita  payments  shall  be  all  persons 
who  were  living  on  December  17.  1965.  and 
whose  names  appear  on  .^ny  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a)  The  membership  roll  of  the  Confeder- 
ated Tribes  as  of  June  15.  1957.  as  approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  on  January 
10.  1958.  or 

(b)  The  supplementiil  membership  roll 
as  of  April  12,  1960,  approved  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  on  January  27.  1961,  and 
also  any  other  persons  born  after  July  1, 
1949,  and  living  on  or  at  any  time  between 
December  17,  1965,  and  the  date  of  this  Act 
who  were  either  enrolled  as  of  the  date  of 
this  Act  or  became  entitled  to  enrollment 
\inder  section  (b),  article  IV  of  the  con- 
stitution and  bylaws  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  adopted  November  4,  1949,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  his 
authorized  representative. 

Sec.  3.  Until  distributed  such  funds  shall 
remain  tribal  funds  and  the  shares  herein 
designated  for  the  eligible  members  shall 
constitute  Inheritable  and  nonreimbursable 
credits  therein  from  and  after  December 
17.  1965. 

Sec.  4.  The  per  capita  distributions  of 
such  funds  shall  not  be  subject  to  Federal 
or  State  income  tax. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  1.  line  8.  after  "expenses."  insert 
"estimated  costs  of  distribution,  and  $200,- 
000  to  be  used  as  provided  in  section  5  of 
this  Act.". 

Page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  "Interior."  and 
Insert  "Interior,  Including  the  establishment 
of  trtistB  for  minors  and  Incompetents.  Pay- 
ments to  heirs  or  legatees  shall  be  made 
upon  proof  of  death  and  Inheritance  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary,  whose  findings  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive." 

Page  2,  beginning  on  line  3,  strike  out  "with 
all  deliberate  speed"  and  Insert  "in  three  in- 
stallments of  approximately  equal  amount, 
the  first  Installment  to  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  date  of  this  Act  and  the 
next  two  installments  to  be  made  at  six 
month  Intervals." 

Page  2,  beginning  on  line  4.  strike  out  "No 
part  of  the  cost  of  preparation  of  the  roll 


shall  be  charged  against  said  funds  or  other 
tribal  funds." 

Page  3,  beginning  on  line  I,  strike  out  "and 
nonreimbursable  credits  therein"  and  Insert 
"property". 

Paige  3,  following  line  4.  add  a  new  section 
5  reading  as  follows: 

Sec  5.  The  $200,000  withheld  from  per 
capita  distribution  pursuant  to  section  1  of 
this  Act  shall  be  invested  or  placed  in  trust 
with  an  institutional  trustee  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  under  terms  and  condi- 
tions approved  by  the  tribal  government 
body.  The  income  from  the  investment  or 
trust,  together  with  such  invasions  of  the 
principal  or  trust  corpus  as  the  Secretary 
deems  desirable,  shall  be  used  for  the  educa- 
tion of  members  of  the  tribe  until  such  time 
as  the  tribal  governing  body,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary,  determines  that  the 
fluids  should  be  used  in  some  other  manner." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas&ed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RELATING  TO  AGE  LIMITS  IN  CON- 
NECTION WITH  APPOINTTvIENTS 
TO  THE  U.S.  PARK  POLICE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  1686)  re- 
lating to  age  limits  in  connection  with  ap- 
pointments to  the  U.S.  Park  Police. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s    1686 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  Public  Law  89-554 
(80  Stat.  419.  5  use  3307)  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  deter- 
mine and  fix  the  minimum  and  maximum 
limits  of  age  within  which  original  appoint- 
ments to  the  United  States  Park  Police  may 
be  made. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  S.  1686 
is  comparable  to  H.R.  12578  which  was 
introduced  by  our  colleague,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  California  '  Mr.  Johnson  ) .  It 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  establish  minimum  and  maximum  age 
limits  for  original  appointments  to  the 
U.S.  Park  Police. 

The  Park  Police  force  is  located  ex- 
clusively in  the  National  Capital  region. 
It  shares  law  enforcement  responsibility 
with  the  Metropolitan  Pohce  Department 
of  Washington,  D.C.  In  fact,  Park  Pohce 
officers  have  the  .same  powers  and  per- 
form the  same  duties  as  any  other  police- 
man in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Their 
jobs  include  all  of  the  functions  gen- 
erally assumed  by  other  police  depart- 
ments. They  handle  traffic  congestion, 
investigate  crimes  and  accidents,  and  pa- 
trol and  protect  people  and  property. 

Although  their  jobs  are  not  imlike 
those  of  officers  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department,  they  are  subject  to 
different  pohcies  with  respect  to  recruit- 
ing new  employees.  Rather  than  being 
authorized  to  establish  maximum  age 
limitations  for  original  appointments  to 
the  force,  as  is  the  situation  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Police  Department,  the 
U.S.  Park  Police  force  is  subject  to  the 
restrictions  of  the  competitive  civil 
service. 

S.  1686  would  grant  an  exception  lor 


the  Park  Police  with  respect  to  the  gen- 
eral prohibition  against  the  establish- 
ment of  maximum  age  limitations  for  of- 
ficers or  employees  entering  their  posi- 
tion through  the  competitive  civil  serv- 
ice. This  policy  should  not.  of  course,  be 
taken  lightly.  For  most  positions,  age 
should  not  be  a  qualification  for  em- 
ployment, but  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
felt  that  a  case  had  been  made  for  an  ex- 
ception in  this  instance. 

Needless  to.«ay,  police  work  is  a  very 
demanding  occupation.  Not  only  is  the 
duty  more  hazardous  than  the  usual  em- 
ployment, but  it  requires  extraordinary 
pliysical  stamina  and  personal  stability 
in  order  to  cope  with  fast  changmg 
events.  A  policeman  is  on  call  arotmd  the 
clock  and  he  must  be  available  for  emer- 
gencies at  any  time  and  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  and  conditions.  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  public  interest  requires  that 
these  employees  be  recruited  when  they 
are  in  prime  physical  condition,  mentally 
alert,  and  capable  of  undertaking  the 
rigorous  training  and  arduous  responsi- 
bility that  will  be  imposed  on  them. 

Age  limitations  for  recruiting  police 
officers  are  not  imcommon.  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  maximum  age  for  origi- 
nal appointments  is  29  and.  the  commit- 
tee was  advised,  a  survey  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  in- 
dicated that  30  percent  of  the  depart- 
ment's limited  new  appointments  to  per- 
sons under  30  years  of  age  and  80  percent 
had  established  35  years  of  age  as  the 
maximum  for  new  recruits. 

If  the  U.S.  Park  Police  force  is  to  effec- 
tively cope  with  the  problems  it  faces 
then  it  must  be  permitted  to  employ  mod- 
ern standards  in  recruitment  of  new  per- 
sonnel. The  enactment  of  S.  1686  will  help 
it  to  do  the  job  which  we  expect  of  it  and 
I  recommend  its  approval  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table.  | 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  THE  WILLIAM  HOWARD 
TAFT  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  7066) 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
William  Howard  Taft  National  Historic 
Site. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 
H.R.  7066 

Be  it  enacled  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In 
order  to  preserve  In  public  ownership  histori- 
cally significant  properties  associated  *ith 
the'life  of  William  Howard  Taft.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  acquire. 
by  donation  or  purchase  with  donated  or 
appropriated  funds,  such  land  and  inter- 
ests in  land,  together  with  buUdings  and 
improvements  thereon  and  including  scenic 
easements,  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Auburn 
Avenue.  ClncinnaO.  Ohio,  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  deem  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  historic  site  in 
commemoration  of  William  Howard  Taft. 
Such  site  shall  be  known  as  the  William 
Howard  Taft  National  Historic  Site. 

Sec.  2.  The  administration,  development. 
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preoervatlon,  and  maintenance  of  the  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taft  National  Historic  Site  shall 
be  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  accordance  with  the  proylslona  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  National 
Park  Service,  and  for  other  purpoeee",  ap- 
proved Augtist  25,  1916,  as  amended  (18 
U.3.C.  1  et  seq),  and  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  preservation  of  his- 
toric American  sites,  buildings,  objects,  and 
antlquitiea  of  national  significance,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  August  21.  1936 
(16U.S.C.  461  et  seq.). 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior not  to  exceed  $250,000  for  land  acqui- 
sition and  develofMnent  In  connection  with 
the  William  Howard  Taft  National  Historic 
Site  provided  for  by  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  10  through  page  2.  line  1, 
strike  out  "as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  deem  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  a  national  historic  site  in  commemoration 
of  William  Howard  Taft.  Such"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "as  are  depicted 
on  the  drawing  entitled  William  Howard  Taft 
National  Historic  Site  Boundary  Map.'  num- 
bered TAHOha0009,  and  dated  August,  1969. 
The  drawing  shall  be  on  file  and  available 
for  public  Inspection  In  the  ofBcee  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  Department  of  the 
Interior.    When    acquired    such'. 

Page  2.  lines  14  through  18,  strike  out  all 
of  section  3  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sbc.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  more  than  (318.000  for 
land  acquisition  and  for  restoration  and  de- 
velopment of  the  William  Howard  Taft  Na- 
tional Historic  Site." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
7066  provides  for  the  establishment  and 
development  of  the  birthplace  and  home 
of  William  Howard  Taft  as  a  national 
historic  site. 

The  proposed  historic  site  is  located  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  properties  Involved 
Include  the  two-story,  painted  brick  Taft 
home  and  an  adjacent  property.  The 
homesite  is  now  owned  by  the  William 
Howard  Taft  Memorial  Association.  We 
were  advised  that  the  association  wUl 
donate  it,  together  with  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  the  acquisition  of  the  adjacent 
property.  The  only  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  establishing  this  new  unit 
of  the  National  Park  Service  will  be  ex- 
penses incurred  in  connection  with  the 
restoration  of  the  site  and  development 
of  visitor  facilities.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  this  work  will  require  an  ap- 
propriation of  $318,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  contributions  of  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taft  to  our  society  have 
gone  too  long  unrecognized.  Not  only  is 
he  the  only  man  to  serve  our  Nation  both 
as  Chief  Executive  and  Chief  Justice,  but 
he  made  many  important  contributions 
to  our  system  of  government. 

The  committee  has  recommended  two 
amendments.  One  defines  the  exact  boun- 
daries of  the  proposed  historic  site.  The 
other  updates  the  estimated  cost  of  its 
restoration  and  development. 

With  these  brief  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  recommend  the  approval  of  H  R  7066 
as  amended. 

THE    ADJACENT    PHOPEBTY 

The  committee  was  advised  that  the 
adjacent  property  consists  of  twenty- 


eight  one-hundredths  of  &n  acre.  The 
present  structure  Is  a  frame  structure 
faced  with  stone.  Its  condition,  as  de- 
scribed to  the  committee,  was  fair,  at 
best.  While  it  is  occupied  at  the  present 
time,  it  was  indicated  that  every  effort 
would  be  made  to  relocate  the  residents 
within  the  community.  Discussions  be- 
tween the  Taft  Memorial  Association  and 
the  Mount  Auburn  Community  Council 
have  been  conducted  and  it  is  hoped 
that  between  these  two  public-spirited 
groups  suitable  housing  can  be  found. 
The  neighborhood,  we  are  told,  is  resi- 
dential in  nature,  but  the  location  of  a 
hospital  and  other  public  buildings  near 
the  proposed  national  historic  site  ne- 
cessitates parking  facilities  for  visitors. 
The  National  Park  Service  suggested  that 
without  such  facilities  the  feasibility  of 
the  historic  site  would  be  significantly 
impaired. 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  most  appropriate  that  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  should  have 
chosen  this  date,  September  15,  to  act 
on  a  memorial  honoring  the  27th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  William  How- 
ard Taft.  As  the  Members  of  this  House 
know,  today  is  the  112th  armiversary  of 
William  Howard  Taft's  birth. 

It  is  strange  that  the  Congress  should 
have  waited  so  long  to  pay  tribute  to 
President  Taft  because  he  was,  in  truth, 
a  most  distinguished  American.  His  great 
gifts  are  readily  apparent  in  that  he  is 
the  only  American  ever  to  serve  both  as 
President  of  the  United  States  and  as 
Chief  Justice.  But  the  quality  which 
most  strikes  me  about  William  Howard 
Taft  is  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  loved 
Presidents  ever  to  guide  the  destinies 
of  our  Nation. 

I  recall  that  men  of  another  older  gen- 
eration of  Americans,  immigrants  among 
them,  always  thought  of  William  How- 
ard Taft  with  extraordinary  fondness.  It 
made  no  difference  what  their  political 
affiliation,  they  looked  upon  Mr.  Taft 
as  their  President.  He  was  therefore  that 
most  enviable  of  American  chief  exec- 
utives. President  of  all  the  people. 

There  is  yet  another  comment  I  would 
like  to  make  about  William  Howard 
Taft.  He  was  adjudged  by  other  men  in 
high  public  office  to  be  an  exemplary 
public  servant.  He  was  regarded  by 
friend  and  foe  alike  as  thoroughly  hon- 
est, a  man  deserving  of  the  highest  trust. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  was 
groomed  for  the  Presidency  by  that  great 
President  himself.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
There  may  be  many  who  do  not  re- 
member the  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments of  William  Howard  Taft  as  Presi- 
dent. His  administration  dissolved  the 
Standard  Oil  and  tobacco  trusts,  estab- 
lished the  Department  of  Labor,  drafted 
the  constitutional  amendments  provid- 
ing for  the  direct  election  of  Senators 
and  levying  of  the  Federal  Income  tax — 
initially  a  tax  only  on  the  rich. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  honor  here  today  a 
ti-uly  outstanding  U.S.  President,  a  great 
son  of  Cincinnati,  a  man  whose  name 
will  ever  live  as  one  of  the  finest  men 
ever  to  serve  the  American  people  in  the 
great    White    House    on    Pennsylvania 
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Avenue.  To  make  his  boyhood  home  a 
national  historic  site  Is  most  fitting  and 
proper,  a  decision  I  am  sure  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  endorse. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  voice  my  support  of  H.R.  7066,  spon- 
sored by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Clancy)  and  myself.  The  bill  provides 
for  the  preservation  of  historically  sig- 
nificant properties  associated  with  the 
life  of  the  late  William  Howard  Taft.  It 
is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
do  this.  His  memories  need  recalling. 

William  Howard  Taft  died,  a  great  and 
beloved  man.  on  March  8.  1930.  As  a  col- 
lege boy  at  Kirksville,  I  remember  very 
well  the  announcCTnent  of  his  death.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Previously,  he  had  been 
the  27th  President  of  the  United  States, 
Secretary-  of  War,  Governor  General  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  Solicitor  General 
of  the  United  States,  judge  of  the  U.S. 
circuit  court  of  appeals,  judge  of  the 
superior  court  of  Cincinnati,  dean  and 
professor  of  the  Law  School  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  professor  of  law  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity. Here  is  evidence  of  his  versatil- 
ity, and  the  record  shows  clearly  his 
adequacy  in  every  office  he  served. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  held 
In  highest  admiration,  esteem,  and  af- 
fection by  all  Americans. 

He  was.  in  my  judgment,  the  man  who 
best  represented  the  spirit  of  his  time — 
in  his  personality,  in  his  temperament, 
in  his  education ;  in  his  positive  religious 
hope,  in  his  calm  deliberation,  in  his  loy- 
alty to  the  laws  of  his  country,  in  his 
confidence  in  humanity  and  his  sjnmpa- 
thy  with  all  men  living  under  the  UJS. 
flag.  And  yet  It  seems  today  he  is  one  of 
the  most  forgotten  and  ignored  of  all 
our  Presidents. 

There  is  no  good  reason  for  this,  be- 
cause he  was  a  man  who  manifested  by 
his  inheritance  and  in  his  training,  the 
finest  qualities  valued  by  Americans — 
qualities  which  he  demonstrated 
throughout  his  long  and  distinguished 
career. 

My  admiration  of  him  grows  as  I  note 
his  loyalty  to  his  friends  whom  he  would 
not  indict  or  convict  without  a  just  hear- 
ing. He  should  be  admired  also  because 
he  was  not  afraid  of  irresponsible  tyrants 
in  public  life.  Admiration  is  due  him  for 
his  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  for  his  refusal  to  let 
himself  become  the  great  Pooh  Bah  of 
American  politics — the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  judiciai-y,  all  packed 
in  one. 

I  liked  him  for  his  great  patience  and 
courtesy,  even  to  men  who  exhausted  the 
vocabulary  of  vituperation  upon  him.  I 
learned  with  thrilling  interest  of  his 
herculean  labors  to  secure  for  the  Ameri- 
can people,  by  due  process  of  law  and  by 
deliberate  decisions  of  the  courts,  what 
they  had  been  clamoring  for  in  vain — 
namely,  the  curbing  of  big  corporations, 
the  crushing  of  the  dishonest  and  dis- 
reputable combines,  and  the  punishment 
of  the  great  rascals  in  high  places.  He 
earned  the  title  of  "trust  buster." 

William  Howard  Taft  brought  about 
the  establishment  of  a  juster  law  for  the 
railroads:  a  Tariff  Court  and  a  Commerce 
Court  for  the  trial  of  commerce  causes; 
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the  establishment  of  postal  savings  for 
the  protection  of  earnings:  a  taxation  of 
all  corporations  doing  Interstate  com- 
merce business:  and  submission  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  States  of  an  amend- 
ment to  make  possible  an  Income  tax. 

What  four  Presidents  In  25  years  be- 
fore him  sought  in  vain  to  do.  he  brought 
to  pass.  He  strove  and  finally  secured  a 
harbor  bill  that  contained  no  r>ork  bar- 
rel, an  actual  reduction  of  expenses  in 
the  running  of  the  Government,  and  a 
better  business  administration  of  the 
public  service. 

His  courteous  treatment  of  the  little 
powers  in  Central  America,  in  spite  of 
provocation  that  could  have  brought 
swift  interference,  won  respect  from  all. 
I  remember  that  after  10  years  of  con- 
stant effort  and  argument,  he  achieved 
justice  for  the  people  of  the  Phihpplne 
Islands  and  Puerto  Rico,  allowing  them 
to  prosper  by  entering  more  freely  into 
the  markets  of  the  Republic. 

I  am  proud  that  Mr.  Taft  should  have 
forgotten  all  partisanship  and  all  preju- 
dice by  appointing  to  the  highest  position 
among  the  judges  of  the  world  a  Con- 
federate soldier  and  a  Catholic  Democrat 
from  Louisiana.  His  mistakes,  if  there 
were  any,  were  trivial — his  achievements 
were  colossal. 

Being  President  of  the  United  States 
under  modern  conditions  is  not  merely 
the  greatest  iionor,  but  the  greatest  re- 
sponsibility that  can  come  to  a  man. 

The  successful  performance  of  the 
duties  of  ttiat  ofiBce  involves  not  only 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  people 
and  unquestioned  integrity,  for  almost 
all  of  our  Presidents  have  had  those 
qualities.  Rather,  there  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  something  greater  and  rarer 
than  these  common  virtues.  There  must 
be  genius  for  executive  work,  physical 
capacity  for  the  endurance  of  severe  offi- 
cial strain,  patience  and  tact  in  dealing 
with  other  men — the  latter  a  quahty 
which  comes  only  from  the  constant  buf- 
feting of  official  life,  and  a  certain  pre- 
disposition for  the  management  of  public 
affairs. 

That  William  Howard  Taft  possessed 
these  qualifications  in  abundance  is 
clearly  evident  in  his  life  historj-. 

William  Howard  Taft  was  bom  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1857.  He  came  from  a  family 
which  had  already  left  its  impression  on 
several  cooimunities  before  he  saw  the 
light  of  day. 

His  father,  Alphonso  Taft,  had  served 
in  the  Cabinet  of  Grant  as  Secretary  of 
War,  and  afterward  as  Minister  of 
Vienna.  His  grandfather  as  well  as  his 
father  had  sat  on  the  bench.  The  effect  of 
this  family  environment  was  extremely 
important  in  forming  the  character  of  a 
young  man  who  was  subsequently  to 
reach  honors  greater  even  than  those 
which  had  come  to  his  distinquished 
father. 

William  Taft  was  graduated  from  Yale 
In  1878.  studied  for  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  began  the  practice  of  law 
In  Cincinnati.  At  that  time  he  had  no 
idea  other  than  that  of  following  a  legal 
and  judicial  career. 

He  served  on  the  State  bench  of  Ohio, 
and  was  appointed  Solicitor  General  of 
the  United  States  by  President  Benjamin 


Harrison.  In  both  positions  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  ^^-ho  came  into  con- 
tact r.ith  tiim  by  his  power  of  thought 
and  of  statement. 

The  first  development  of  his  executive 
capacity  came  while  he  was  a  judge  on 
the  bench  and  not  while  he  was  Governor 
of  the  Philippines,  as  many  people  sup- 
pose. 

From  1892.  almost  until  the  close  of  the 
century,  there  was  a  period  of  intense 
financial  depression,  followed  by  a  slow 
recovers'. 

There  had  been  an  overexpansion  of 
northern  capital  in  the  border  and 
Southern  States.  Various  manufacturing, 
railroad,  and  mining  enterprises  in  the 
South  had  been  clamoring  for  develop- 
ment, and  the  North  was  called  upon  to 
supply  the  money. 

Some  of  these  investments  were  spread 
out  too  thin,  and  when  the  financial 
crisis  came,  one  company  after  another 
went  to  the  wall.  The  sixth  judicial  cir- 
cuit in  which  Judge  Taft  was  located 
covered  the  States  of  Michigan.  Ohio. 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  His  court  was 
Inundated  with  receivership  cases  and 
complex  litigation  involving  all  sorts  of 
industrial  enterprises. 

Judge  Taft  soon  found  himself  in  the 
position  of  a  managing  partner  or  acting 
director  for  manufacturing  plants,  iron 
mines,  railroads,  and  a  dozen  other 
growing  concerns.  Therefore,  to  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  he  added  business  capac- 
ity. In  this  way  he  developed  executive 
ability,  learning  the  secret  of  large  af- 
fairs while  administering  the  estates  of 
great  corporations  which  had  lieen  forced 
to  become  wards  of  the  court  as  a  result 
of  financial  difHculties. 

As  Solicitor  General  he  earned  an  en- 
viable reputation,  and  he  succeeded  to  a 
remarkable  degree  in  combining  fearless- 
ness in  stating  and  upholding  his  own 
convictions  with  the  ability  to  avoid  giv- 
ing needless  offense  to  those  whose  con- 
victions differed  from  his.  The  combina- 
tion of  these  qualities  is  rare.  Taft  was 
a  man  who  stood  by  his  convictions  in 
time  of  stress.  And  he  did  so  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  least  offensive  toward  those 
who  did  not  see  matters  as  clearly  as  he 
did. 

He  so  greatly  impressed  President  Har- 
rison that  the  latter  made  him  circuit 
judge.  It  was  In  this  capacity  that  he 
first  rendered  public  service  that  was 
national  in  scope:  for  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  career  on  the  Federal 
bench  he  showed  himself  to  be  one  of 
those  judges  to  whom  we  owe  the  high 
standing  retained  by  the  judiciarj'  in  the 
minds  of  the  people. 

As  he  was  to  say  years  later,  when 
asked  why  he  would  not  return  to  private 
law  practice: 

six  of  the  nine  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  bear  my  commission.  Forty-five  per 
cent  of  the  Federal  judiciary  have  been  ap- 
pxjlnted  by  nie.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
could  not  practice  as  an  advocate  While  you 
and  I  and  the  average  nxan  would  know  that 
circumstance  would  not  affect  any  coort 
in  any  degree,  the  fact  Is  that  no  matter 
how  fairly  any  case  might  be  decided, 
the  inclination  of  the  man  who  lost,  if 
the  side  I  represented  won.  would  be  to 
attribute  the  defeat  to  the  fact  that  I  had 
appointed    the   judge.  .  .  .  What   is   needed 


these  days  Is  that  nothing  sfaovild  be  done 
that  would  ever  give  Justiflcatioa  for  even 
the  appearance  of  a  su^icion  against  the 
courts. 

In  Judge  Taft's  decisions  he  combined 
fearless  directness  in  stating  and  in  in- 
terpreting the  law  as  it  was  meant  by 
the  lau-makers,  with  complete  readiness 
to  assume  in  office  the  powers  which 
alone  render  it  possible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  work  with  advantage  to  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole. 

It  fell  to  Mr.  Taft  to  decide  a  number 
of  cases  which  blazed  the  trail  which  all 
our  judges  have  later  followed.  This  was 
notably  so  in  cases  involving  both  cor- 
porations and  the  rights  of  labor. 

His  decision  ia  the  Addystone  Pipe 
case  established  in  thoroughgoing  fash- 
ion the  right  of  the  Federal  Grovemment 
to  exercise  complete  control  over  all  cor- 
porations engaged  in  interstate  business. 

His  decision  in  the  Narramore  case  de- 
cided the  right  of  lawmaking  bodies  to 
provide  for  the  compensation  of  employ- 
ees injured  in  business — and  this  at  a 
time  when  the  general  tendency  of  de- 
cisions was  directly  the  other  way. 

These  two  decisions  meant  much  for 
advancement  of  the  wise  use  of  the  na- 
tional power,  for  they  meant  that  the 
national  power  could  be  used  on  the  one 
liand  to  secure  just  treatment  for  labor, 
and  on  the  other  hand  to  secure  adequate 
control  over  the  vast  aggregaties  of  cor- 
porate capital. 

But  Judge  Taft  was  exactly  as  fearless 
in  dealing  with  labor  as  in  controlling 
capital  when  it  needed  control.  When  the 
country  was  convulsed  from  one  end  to 
the  other  with  riot  and  violence,  when 
every  politician  was  bendmg  Hkp  a  reed 
before  the  blast  of  agitation.  Judge  Taft. 
as  fearless  ph>'sically  as  morally,  upheld 
order  and  repressed  violence  by  his  wise 
and  proper  use  of  the  great-  power  of 
injunction. 

After  the  Spanish -American  War. 
President  McKinley  appointed  Mr.  Taft 
the  first  Governor  General  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  It  was  a  daring  thing  to 
do — to  transplant  a  Federal  judge  from 
his  court  in  the  Ohio  valley  to  the  un- 
familiar antipodes  of  an  island  empire, 
unexpectedlj'  acquired  from  Spain,  whose 
future  no  man  could  estimate. 

Time  has  shown  that  William  McKin- 
ley, Mark  Hanna.  and  Elihu  Root,  who 
were  the  three  men  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  choice,  made  no  mistake  when 
they  selected  Judge  Taft.  Called  to  an 
unfamiliar  duty,  asked  to  resign  a  pleas- 
ant and  secure  position,  Taft  chose  an 
unpromising  line  of  dutj-  in  the  belief 
that  refusal  of  his  services  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretarj-  of  State  should  take 
precedent  over  his  ow-n  personal  fortunes. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  had  thL  to  say 
about  Taft's  stewardship  in  the  Philip- 
pines: 

The  ann&is  of  colonial  administration  of 
all  nations  can  be  searched  in  vain  to  find 
any  man  who  did  better  a  more  difficult  and 
important  work  than  that  which  it  became 
Mr  Taft's  duty  to  do  during  the  nert  four 
years.  His  indefatigable  industry,  his  broad 
sympathy,  his  energy,  his  fearlessi^eas,  his 
generosity,  and  his  ability  to  see  aAd  do  jus- 
tice, combined  to  render  him  able  to  per- 
form a  semce  ivch  as  no  other  man  could 
have  performed. 
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Without  a  doubt,  Taft  did  the  best  he 
could  for  the  material,  mental,  and  spir- 
itual comfort  of  the  Filipino  people.  He 
built  a  system  of  education  where  chil- 
dren were  taught  English.  He  laid  a  firm 
and  secure  industrial  educational  system. 
Sanitation  for  the  people,  and  govern- 
ment supervision  of  the  health  of  their 
flocks  and  herds,  were  successfully  intro- 
duced. A  judicial  system  was  established. 
Public  improvements  were  undertaken; 
roads  built;  docks  constructed;  streets 
improved;  a  complete  system  of  posts, 
telephones,  telegraphs  and  railroads  were 
completed  imder  his  guidance.  A  civil 
system  was  inaugurated,  public  lands 
were  opened  for  settlement,  and  semioffi- 
cial banks  were  established. 

These  were  accomplished  facts,  not 
theories  or  promises  to  pay.  They  com- 
prise a  record  of  things  done,  a  story  of 
accomplishment  which  tells  itf  own  tale 
as  to  the  masterful  executive  genius  of 
the  man  who  is  chiefly  responsible  for 
such  splendid  results. 

After*  his  Philippine  assignment  Mr. 
Tstft  was"  made  Secretary  of  War.  From 
the  beginning  he  showed  himself  not 
merely  the  efficient  head  of  his  Depart- 
ment, not  merely  a  Cabinet  member  of 
first  class,  but  a  statesman  of  far-reach- 
ing initiative  and  foresight. 

In  addition  to  his  regular  work  con- 
nected with  the  Army,  he  oversaw  the  en- 
tire Philippine  situation,  and  supervised 
in  person  all  that  was  done  in  connection 
with  the  giant  task  of  building  the  Pana- 
ma Canal. 

Interoceanic  canals  are  not  dug  every 
day.  The  work  involved,  in  the  case  of 
Panama,  the  most  delicate  civil  function, 
harmoniously  blended  with  the  profes- 
sional discipline  exercised  by  the  en- 
gineer officers  of  the  Army.  The  canal 
was  the  largest  single  public  work  ever 
undertaken  by  the  United  States;  and 
despite  endless  work  stoppages  and 
reversals,  Secretary  Taft  never  failed  in 
his  duties. 

Another,  and  totally  different,  phase  of 
international  politics  is  presented  in  the 
case  of  Cuba.  Here  too.  Taft,  the  man  of 
action,  was  called  upon  to  represent  the 
Grovemment  of  the  United  States  in  un- 
familiar conditions  and  to  create  for  an 
alien  people  a  temporary  government  to 
succeed  the  unfortunate  republic  which 
they  had  themselves  failed  utterly  to 
maintain. 

The  island  of  Cuba  was  as  much  under 
the  personal  control  and  direction  of  the 
former  Secretary  of  War  as  was  the 
Panama  Canal  or  the  Philippines.  His 
was  the  guiding  hand,  his  was  the  strong 
arm,  and  it  was  his  visit  to  the  island 
which  brought  peace  out  of  chaos  and 
which  taught  the  Cuban  people  to  look 
up  to  the  integrity  and  genius  of  this 
great  American  citizen. 

It  may  have  been  fate  or  it  may  have 
been  accident,  but  it  was  certainly  true 
that  almost  every  great  and  unusual  gov- 
ernmental problem  which  occurred  dur- 
ing the  Roosevelt  administration  had  in 
some  way  invoked  the  executive  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Taft.  And,  once  he  became 
President,  he  was  responsible  for  put- 
ting into  effect  Roosevelt's  Square  Deal 
legislation. 

The  administration  of  President  Taft 
soon  justified  his  promise  of  achieve- 


ment— a  promise  founded  upon  his  long 
career  of  public  service  in  the  most 
varied  fields.  The  deep,  dominant  notes 
of  his  term  were  courage  and  honesty. 
He  espoused  causes,  never  because  they 
were  popular,  but  because  they  were  just. 

He  enforced  the  statutory  laws  against 
both  the  rich  and  the  powerful,  indif- 
ferent to  both  the  threats  of  reprisal  and 
the  pleadings  of  excuse.  The  Sherman 
antitrust  law  he  made  into  a  most  power- 
ful weapon  of  offense.  He  ever  insisted 
that  none  was  too  powerful  to  fear  the 
law  and  none  too  weak  to  be  denied  its 
protection. 

He  believed  that  guilt  is  concrete,  and 
not  abstract:  that  it  is  definite,  and  not 
indefinite:  that  it  is  personal,  and  not 
impersonal.  Civil  prosecutions,  long  un- 
heeded, were  replaced  by  criminal  prose- 
cutions for  those  who  ignored  the  stat- 
utes on  our  books. 

He  advocated  courageously  the  prin- 
ciples of  nonpartisanship.  In  his  appoint- 
ments to  high  office  he  considered  ability 
only,  not  party  loyalty  nor  sectional 
prejudices.  He  sought  the  greatest  re- 
form in  our  tariff  administration — its  re- 
moval from  the  influences  of  party  poli- 
tics. By  the  assistance  of  men  of  special 
training  and  experience  he  sought  to  re- 
lieve the  business  world  from  the  recur- 
ling  periods  of  depression  and  optimism 
so  hostile  to  prosperity. 

Although  we  were  a  power  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  President  Taft  be- 
lieved in  the  future  of  universal  good 
will  and  international  peace.  This  was 
characteristic  of  the  man.  In  1910  he 
planted  a  "peace  tree"  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Pan  American  Building  in  Wash- 
ington. That  tree,  still  growing,  is  a  mon- 
ument to  his  desire  to  foster  tranquil 
relations  with  all  countries. 

He  further  sought  peaceful  relatioixs 
with  the  world  by  his  desire  to  inaugurate 
a  period  of  broader  and  more  intimate 
trade  relations  with  our  neighboring 
countries.  Further,  he  ardently  espoused 
the  cause  of  international  peace  as  for- 
mulated in  the  proposed  treaties  or  ar- 
bitration with  England  and  France.  In 
these  he  saw  not  merely  a  savings  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  taxes  annually,  but 
also  the  protection  of  individual  life  and 
property  from  the  devastation  and 
cruelties  of  war. 

Loyal  to  the  highest  standards  of 
honor,  with  a  genial  and  attractive  per- 
sonality, faithful  to  friends  and  just  to 
opponents — President  Taft  combined 
the  most  admirable  of  personal  traits. 
Fearless  of  criticism,  with  an  instinctive 
faith  in  the  American  people,  even  in 
days  of  partisan  bitterness,  he  confi- 
dently trusted  his  own  fame  to  the  ulti- 
mate and  correct  verdict  of  an  impartial 
posterity. 

Americans  have  now  had  a  chance  to 
judge  the  man  and  his  career  against  the 
background  of  history.  So  that  his  mem- 
ory and  fine  deeds  and  inspiration  will 
never  be  lost  to  the  American  people,  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
7066,  creating  the  William  Howard  Taft 
National  Historic  Site.  Such  a  monument 
would  inspire  all  who  came  to  view  it, 
all  who  came  to  reflect  there  upon  the 
greatness  of  the  man  and  upon  the  pro- 
found meaning  of  the  tradition  of  which 
his  career  was  so  characteristic  a  part. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  study  of  American 


Presidents  I  have  read  most  of  the 
speeches  by  them  when  they  were  Presi- 
dent and  I  have  read  all  of  President 
Taf fs  speeches.  They  are  among  the  \aest 
of  our  political  literature.  They  are  great 
speeches  because  they  are  eloquent,  ade- 
quate, and  they  give  us  txjth  insight  and 
understanding. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  close  as  I  began,  "it  is 
altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  do 
this." 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  urge  the  adoption  of  H.R.  7066  which 
provides  a  memorial  in  honor  of  that 
great  American,  the  late  William  How- 
ard Taft. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  legislation 
the  Secretarj'  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
ized to  acquiie,  by  donation  or  purchase, 
such  land  and  buildings  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  homesite  necessary  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  William  Howard  Taft 
Historic  Site. 

The  house,  located  at  2038  Auburn 
Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  built  in  the 
1840's  by  a  Mrs.  Bowen  and  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Honorable  Alphonso  Taft 
in  1851.  On  September  15,  1857,  William 
Howard  Taft  was  born  in  the  rear  portion 
of  the  house.  Aroimd  1900  the  house  was 
sold  and  later  was  turned  into  apart- 
ment dwellings.  In  1968  the  Taft  family, 
through  a  nonprofit  corporation,  pur- 
chased this  property. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
preserve  the  birthplace  and  home  of  this 
distinguished  statesman,  and  through  it 
give  visitors  an  understanding  of  the  en- 
vironment that  shaped  Taft's  character 
and  philosophy,  and  the  impact  of  this 
character  and  philosophy  in  shaping 
Taf  fs  public  career. 

The  memory  of  William  Howard  Taft 
is  part  of  the  great  tradition  and  heri- 
tage of  our  country.  This  distinguished 
Cincinnatlan,  climaxed  his  long  and  il- 
lustrious career  of  public  service  by  serv- 
ing as  President  of  the  United  States 
from  1909  to  1913  and  as  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  from  1921  until 
1930.  He  Is  the  only  American  to  have 
achieved  this  status. 

We  have  honored  many  former  Presi- 
dents and  certainly  William  Howard 
Taft,  the  27th  President  of  these  United 
States,  deserves  similar  tribute. 

I  therefore  urge  the  passage  of  H.R. 
7066  which  would  preserve  these  histori- 
cally significant  properties  as  a  lasting 
and  deserving  tribute  to  this  outstand- 
ing statesman. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RETURN  OF  S.  2315  TO  THE  SENATE- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  request 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  return  to  the 
Senate  the  bill  (S.  2315)  entitled  "An  act 
to  restore  the  golden  eagle  program  to  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act." 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
request  of  the  Senate  is  agreed  to. 
There  was  no  objection. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affaira  Is  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill  S. 
2315  and  the  Clerk  will  return  the  bUl  to 
the  Senate. 


EISENHOWEK  NATIONAL  HISTORIC 
SITE  AT  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  81)  to 
provide  for  the  development  of  the  Eisen- 
hower National  Historic  Site  at  Gettys- 
burg. Pa.,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

ThB  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.J.  Res  81 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  bai 
designated,  under  authority  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 21,  1935  (49  Stat.  666),  the  Gettysburg, 
PennsylTanla.  farm  of  Oeneral  Dwlght  D. 
En8«nbow«r.  thirty-fourth  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  Elsenhower  National 
Historic  Site;    and 

Whereu  the  Secretary's  order  of  designa- 
tion prohibits  the  use  of  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the 
development  of  the  national  historic  site  un- 
less otherwise  authorized  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Retolved  l>y  th*  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
retentativet  of  Vie  United  StateM  of  America 
in  Confresa  sssembiett.  That  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  approprUited  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
Eisenhower  National  Historic  Site  at  Gettys- 
burg. Pennsylvania,  which  may  be  expanded 
only  upon  termination  of  the  estates  reserved 
by  the  donors. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments; 

Page  1.  Etrilce  out  all  of  the  preamble. 

Page  1,  beginning  on  line  3  and  ending  on 
Page  2,  line  1 .  strike  out  "such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary"  and  Insert  "not  more  than 
Jl, 081 .000". 

Page  2.  lines  3  and  4.  strike  out  "which  may 
be  expended  only  upon  termination  of  the 
estates  reserved  by  the  donors."  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "which  may  not  be  expended 
for  the  construction  of  major  capital  im- 
provements as  long  as  the  special  use  permit 
Issued  to  Mamie  Doud  Elsenhower  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  on  June  3,  1969,  re- 
mains in  effect." 

Page  2.  following  line  4.  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion reading  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  excluded  from  the 
boundaries  of  Gettysburg  National  Military 
Park,  and  included  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Eisenhower  National  Historic  Site,  the 
lands  and  interests  therein  identified  as  'Ad- 
ditions to  Elsenhower  NHS'  on  the  drawing 
entitled  'Proposed  Additions  to  Eisenhower 
National  Historic  Site",  numbered  EISE — 20.- 
000  and  dated  June  1969,  which  Is  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  offices 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior.'  " 

("Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
measure  now  before  the  House — House 
Joint  Resolution  81 — represents  statu- 


tory recosnltkm  of  the  Eismhower  Na- 
tional Historic  Site.  While  this  area  was 
added  to  the  natlooal  park  system  by 
Executive  action  In  1M7,  the  order  ex- 
plicitly provUed  that  no  Federal  funds 
would  be  expended  at  the  site  until  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress. 

The  Eisenhower  National  Historic  Bite 
consists  of  the  Gettysburg  farm  which 
was  the  famous  retreat  and  retirement 
home  of  the  late  President.  In  addition, 
the  historic  site  would  encompass  some 
262  acres  of  land  donated  by  the  W.  Alton 
Jones  Federation  of  New  York  which 
was  used  in  connection  with  the  farm- 
ing operation  as  It  was  known  to  the 
Nation's  34th  President. 

When  the  principal  property  was  do- 
nated to  the  Federal  Government,  it  was 
stipulated  that  administration  and  de- 
velopment of  the  area  by  the  National 
Park  Service  would  not  commence  imtil 
6  months  after  the  death  of  either  spouse. 
At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Eisenhower,  how- 
ever, the  National  Park  Service  has  is- 
sued a  sr>ecial  use  permit  which  allows 
her  continued  occupancy  of  the  re^- 
dence,  related  buildings,  and  14  acres  of 
land  indefinitely.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
permit,  she  will  maintain  and  insure  the 
buildings  and  grounds  so  as  to  assure 
their  protection  and  historical  integrity. 

The  remainder  of  the  area  is  to  be 
operated  as  a  farm  under  a  lease  ar- 
rangement assuring  the  maintenance  of 
the  premises  in  an  ordwly  manner.  The 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  were  advised  that, 
under  terms  of  the  lease,  the  farm  is  to 
be  OE>erated  as  it  was  during  the  Gen- 
eral's residence. 

Of  course,  as  long  as  it  remained  the 
home  of  the  Eisenhowers,  the  property 
was  not  open  to  the  public  and  it  is  not 
expected  to  be  available  to  the  pubhc  as 
long  as  Mrs.  Eisenhower  retains  it  as  her 
residoice.  For  this  reason,  it  would  be 
inappropriate  to  proceed  with  develop- 
ment of  the  site  at  this  time.  The  resolu- 
tion, as  amended  by  the  committee,  rec- 
ognizes that  some  minor  repairs  or  im- 
provements might  require  funding  in  the 
near  future,  but  major  capital  improve- 
ments would  be  deferred  as  long  as  the 
special  use  permit  remains  in  effect.  This 
provision  is  consistent  with  the  stated 
int»it  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  committee  recognizes,  however, 
that  a  substantial  investment  will  ulti- 
mately be  required  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  public.  For  this  reason,  based 
on  the  estimate  available  to  us.  we  rec- 
ommaid  that  the  appropriaticHis  au- 
thorized for  development  be  limited  to 
$1,081,000.  It  is  expected  that  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  will  begin  making 
detailed  plans  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  property,  but  no  major  con- 
struction will  be  undertaken  at  this  time. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  all  of  the  lands  have  been  donated 
either  by  the  Eisenhowers  or  by  the  W. 
Alton  Jones  Federation  of  New  York.  I 
also  want  to  point  out  that  the  personal- 
ity of  the  farm  and  the  household  fur- 
nishings were  not  included  in  the  dona- 
tion. In  the  event  that  it  should  be  neces- 
sary- to  purchase  contemporary  furrush- 
ings.  the  costs  attributable  to  that  pur- 
pose are  not  Included  in  the  authorized 
ceiling;  consequently,  It  might  be  neces- 


sary sometime  in  the  futore.  to  consider 
an  increase  for  thi.^  puipose. 

Basically,  all  of  the  amendments  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  have  been 
covered  in  my  explanation  of  the  joint 
resolution,  but  let  me  eniunerate  them 
briefly.  We  recommend — 

First,  the  deletion  of  the  preamble 
because  we  feel  that  the  purpose  of  the 
measure  is  adequately  explained  in  the 
report ; 

Second,  that  ^e  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  be  limited  to  the 
amount  actually  estimated  to  be  needed 
for  development  of  the  site; 

Third,  that  the  legislation  preclude 
major  improvements  as  long  as  the  exist- 
ing special  use  permit  continues  in  ef- 
fect; and 

Fourth,  that  the  lands  donatied  by  the 
W.  Alton  Jones  Federation,  presently 
a  part  of  the  Gettysburg  National  Mili- 
tary Park,  be  transferred  to  the  Eisen- 
hower National  Historic  Site  since  it  is 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  farm 
and  will  be  ustf ul  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  facility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Joint  Resolution 
81.  as  amended,  has  been  reviewed  in  de- 
tail and  I  urge  its  approval  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

COMPAUSON  WTTR  SENATT  JOINT  KCSOLtrrlOH 
2*.    AS   PASSBO   BT   THE   EI:NATB 

First.  The  committee  deleted  the 
"whereas"  clauses,  but  the  Senate  re- 
tained them.  The  preamble  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Second.  The  committee  amended  the 
measure  to  limit  appropriations  by  pro- 
%iding  "not  more  than  $1,081,000,"  but 
the  Senate  language  indicates  that  "not 
to  exceed  $1,108,000"  is  authorized.  Both 
attempt  to  limit  expenditures  to  the  esti- 
mated outlay,  but  the  House  figure  is 
correct. 

Third.  The  committee  substituted  a 
provision  prohiWUng  major  capital  im- 
provements as  long  as  the  speciaJ  use  per- 
mit remains  effective,  while  the  Senate 
language  provides  that  the  development 
funds  "may  be  expended  only  upon  ter- 
mination of  the  estates  reserved  by  the 
donors."  By  operation  of  the  deed,  the 
estates  reserved  by  the  donors  are  sched- 
uled to  expire  6  months  after  the  death 
of  the  late  President,  that  is.  on  Septem- 
ber 28,  1969.  The  committee  amendment 
accomplishes  the  objective,  that  is,  to  use 
the  development  funds  authorized  only 
when  the  residence  is  no  longer  to  be 
used  as  a  personal  residence,  but  it  allows 
some  flexibility  so  that  funds  can  be  used 
for  necessary  improvements  and  repairs. 
The  director  of  the  National  Park  Service 
indicated  that  no  major  improvements 
would  be  made  as  long  as  Mrs.  Eisen- 
liower  resided  on  the  property. 

Fourth.  The  new  section  2  is  identical 
in  both  measures.  T^e  Department  rec- 
ommends that  the  lands  donated  by  the 
W.  AltcHi  Jones  Federation  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Gettysburg  National 
Military  Park  because  they  were  donated 
with  the  imderstanding  that  General 
Eisenhower  would  be  permitted  to  use 
them  in  connection  with  his  fanning 
operation.  They  were  an  integral  part  of 
the  farming  cHjeration,  but  they  were 
relatively  insigmficant  in  the  historic 
Gettysburg  encounicr;  therefore,  the 
transfer  seems  appropriate. 
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(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
tremely proud  to  cosponsor  House  Joint 
Resolution  81,  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Eisenhower  National 
Historic  Site  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  and  I 
strongly  recommend  its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  and  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  will  fulfill  a  sin- 
cere desire  of  our  late  President,  that  his 
beloved  farm  be  made  available  for  the 
public  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  desire  to  do  this  was 
personally  conveyed  to  me  some  years 
ago  by  the  late  President  Eisenhower 
when  he  came  to  Johnstown,  Pa.,  for  the 
purpose  of  dedicating  the  Johnstown 
Center  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
At  that  time,  the  late  President  advised 
me  of  his  desire  to  donate  his  farm  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  asked  me 
to  initiate  some  discussion  on  this  and 
advise  him  how  this  desire  could  and 
should  i)fi  carried  out.  Thereafter,  in  a 
series  ot.  meetings  with  then  Secretary 
Udall,  myself,  and  members  of  the  late 
General  Eisenhower's  staff,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  issuance  of  the 
Executive  order  which  designated  this 
farm  as  the  Eisenhower  National  His- 
toric Site.  That  Executive  order,  how- 
ever, prohibited  the  expenditure  of 
appropriated  funds  for  its  development 
until  authorized  by  Congress. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  Congress 
be  called  upon  by  this  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  Eisen- 
hower National  Historic  Site  and  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  $1,081,000 
for  development  of  the  site.  Congress,  in 
doing  so,  will  be  paying  a  lasting  tribute 
to  our  34th  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  significance  of  this  farm  and  its 
importance  to  the  Nation  as  the  Gettys- 
burg White  House  during  the  Eisenhower 
presidential  years  is  known  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  parade  of  world  dignitaries, 
political  figiu-es,  military  leaders.  Gov- 
ernment ofiBcials,  from  foreign  nations 
as  well  as  our  own  people,  to  the  Gettys- 
biu-g  farm  from  1952  until  just  prior  to 
the  late  President's  passing  is  most  im- 
pressive. Yet,  this  beloved  farm  also  had 
a  very  personal  significance  to  our  late 
President.  It  served  as  the  family  gather- 
ing place  and  the  place  from  which  all 
Americans  saw  the  Eisenhower  grand- 
children grow  from  children  to  adult 
Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  Members  of  the 
House,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  been  spared  the  cost  of  acquiring 
this  property  for  establishment  of  the 
Eisenhower  National  Historic  Site  be- 
cause of  the  generous  desire  of  the  late 
President  and  Mrs.  Eisenhower  to  donate 
these  lands  to  the  Federal  Government. 
The  passage  and  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation will  retain  this  acreage  as  a  living 
tribute  to  our  34th  President,  the  late 
Gen.  Dwight  David  Eisenhower. 

I  wholeheartedly  recommend  the 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

•  Mr.  SKUBITZ  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Saylor)  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.    SKUBITZ.   Mr.    Speaker,    I   am 


privileged  to  cosponsor  this  legislation 
with  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor),  and  I 
heartily  support  its  passage. 

On  November  27.  1967.  the  late  Gen- 
eral and  Mrs.  Eisenhower  donated  to  the 
United  States  their  230-acre  farm  at 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  to  be  established  and  ad- 
ministered for  public  use  as  a  national 
historic  site.  This  donation  was  subject 
to  a  life  estate  reserved  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  a  right  of  occu- 
pancy for  a  period  by  Mrs.  Eisenhower 
following  the  life  estate. 

The  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Stewart  Udall,  accepted  the  donation  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  and  by  sec- 
retarial order  designated  the  farm  of 
General  Eisenhower,  the  34th  President 
of  the  United  States,  as  the  Eisenhower 
National  Historic  Site  in  1967.  However, 
this  designation  contained  the  prohibi- 
tion that  funds  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  could  not  be 
used  for  the  development  of  the  National 
Historic  Site  unless  authorized  by  act  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pui-pose  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  81  is  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $1,081,000  for  the  de- 
velopment plus  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs  of  the  Eisenhower  National 
Historic  Site  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.  I  think 
it  is  important  to  point  out  that  this  leg- 
islation also  contain  a  prohibition  on  the 
expenditure  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  act  until  the  expiration 
of  the  estates  reserved  by  the  donors. 
This  means  that  full  development  of  this 
historic  site  will  not  occur  until  after  the 
termination  of  the  use  and  occupancy 
permit  which  was  executed  between  Mrs. 
Eisenhower  and  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice following  the  late  General's  death 
and  upon  the  expressed  desire  of  Mrs. 
Eisenhower  to  occupy  the  residence  and 
improvwnents  on  the  surrounding  14 
acres. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1950.  the  late  General 
and  Mrs.  Eisenhower  purchased  this 
property  which  adjoins  the  Gettysburg 
National  Mihtary  Park  because  of  its 
historical  significance  and  a  personal 
sentimental  attachment  involving  the 
early  years  of  their  married  life.  There- 
after, this  230-acre  farm  home  in  the 
gently  rolling  and  tranquil  hills  of  Adams 
County.  Pa.,  was  destined  to  join  some 
of  the  most  sacred  soil  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation,  as  an  area  of  national  his- 
toric importance — the  late  home  of  a 
world  renowned  soldier  and  the  34th 
President  of  the  United  States,  Gen. 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower.  Many  of  the 
world  leaders,  government  officials  and 
other  dignitaries  visited  with  President 
Eisenhower  at  the  white  framed  farm- 
house in  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  during  his  term 
as  our  34th  President,  and  it  became  the 
focus  of  world  attention  in  times  of  ill- 
ness of  the  President,  a  place  where  fw- 
litical  endorsements  were  sought,  and 
above  all  the  fond  memories  of  the  home 
and  family  gathering  place  of  a  truly 
great  American. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  plans  to  develop,  in- 
terpret, and  preserve  this  natural  his- 
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toric  site  as  a  living  tribute  to  President 
Eisenhower.  The  National  Park  Service 
plans  to  retain  the  hayfields,  the  Gen- 
eral's garden,  and  herd  of  Black  Angus 
cattle  in  the  manner  begun  by  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Eisenhower. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  add 
that  the  manner  in  which  our  34th  Pres- 
ident l(X)ked  UE>on  and  maintained  this 
historic  home  was  the  culmination  of  his 
early  education  and  childhood  among 
the  farm  plains  of  the  great  State  of 
Kansas,  the  heartland  of  the  United 
States   of   America. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 81. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

OENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  be  permitted  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  joint  resolution 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  26)  to  provide  for  the 
development  of  the  Eisenhower  National 
Historic  Site  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  and  for 
other  purposes,  a  similar  joint  resolu- 
tion to  the  one  the  House  just  passed 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S  J.  Res.  26 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
designated,  under  authority  of  the  Act  of 
August  21.  1935  (49  Stat.  666).  the  Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  farm  of  the  late  Gen- 
eral Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  thirty-fourth 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  the  Eisen- 
hower National   Historic  Site;    and 

Whereas  the  Secretary's  order  of  designa- 
tion prohibits  the  use  of  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the 
development  of  the  national  historic  site 
unless  otherwise  authorized  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  $1,108,000  for  the  development  of 
the  Elsenhower  National  Historic  Site  at 
Gettysburg.  Pennsylvania,  which  may  be 
expended  only  xipon  termination  of  the 
estates  reserved  by  the  donors. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  excluded  from 
the  boundaries  of  Gettysburg  National  Mili- 
tary Park,  and  Included  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Elsenhower  National  Historic 
Site,  the  lands  and  Interests  therein  Identi- 
fied as  'Additions  to  Elsenhower  NHS"  on 
the  drawing  entitled  'Proposed  Additions 
to  Elsenhower  National  Historic  Site",  num- 
bered EISE-20,000.  and  dated  June  1969. 
which  is  on  file  and  available  for  public 
Inspection  In  the  offices  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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AMENDMENT    OfTERBD    BT    MB.    ASPINALL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinall: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  26  and  Insert  the 
provisions  of  House  Joint  Resolution  81,  as 
passed,  as  follows: 

•That  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  more  than  $1,081,000  for 
the  development  of  the  Eisenhower  National 
Historic  Site  at  Gettysburg.  Pennsylvania, 
which  may  not  be  expended  for  the  construc- 
tion of  major  capital  improvements  as  long 
as  the  special  use  jjermlt  issued  to  Mamie 
Doud  Elsenhower  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
on  June  3.  1969,  remains  in  effect. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  excluded  from  the 
boundaries  of  Gettysburg  National  Military 
Park,  and  Included  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Eisenhower  National  Historic  Site,  the 
lands  and  Interests  therein  identified  as  "Ad- 
ditions to  Eisenhower  NHS"  on  the  drawing 
entitled  "Proposed  Additions  to  Elsenhower 
National  Historic  Site",  numbered  EISE- 
20000  and  dated  June  1969.  which  is  on  file 
and  available  for  public  inspection  in  the 
offices  of  the  National  Park  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  stricken  out. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  81)    was  laid  on  the  table. 


6.  Should  we  create  a  self-supporting  tJ.S. 
postal  corporation  In  place  of  the  present 
postal  system? 

7.  Should  we  pick  draftees  by  random  se- 
lection (lottery)? 

8.  Should  we  step  up  space  spending  to 
put  a  man  on  Mars? 

9.  Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's  safe- 
guard antlballistic  missile  system  (ABM)  ? 

10.  What   should    we    do   about   Vietnam? 

A.  Carry  on  limited  military  action,  pursue 
the  peace  talks  in  Paris? 

B.  Follow  the  Nixon  policy  of  gradually 
phasing  out  U.S.  troops  and  replacing  them 
with  a  S.  Vietnamese? 

C.  Resume  and  expand  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam? 

D.  Withdraw  immediately? 


MARKET 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBEHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

I  Ron  No.   1681 


POLL  CONDUCTED  BY  MINORITY 
LEADER  MR.  GERALD  R.  FORD 
ON  10  MOST  IMPORTANT  ISSUES 
FACING  THE  9 1ST  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
this  week  I  am  mailing  to  nearly  142.000 
residences  in  my  congressional  district — 
the  Fifth  District  of  Michigan — a  ques- 
tionnaire seeking  the  views  of  my  con- 
stituents on  10  of  the  most  important 
issues  facing  the  91st  Congress. 

I  believe  this  poll  will  give  me  a  good 
indication  of  the  thinking  in  my  district 
on  the  vital  Issues  of  the  day.  The  ques- 
tions I  am  asking  cover  a  broad  range  of 
issues,  extending  from  President  Nixon's 
welfare  reform  and  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posals to  the  terri'ole  decisions  we  face 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  my  ques- 
tions at  this  point  in  the  Record  with 
the  thought  that  other  Members  may 
well  be  interested  in  the  content  of  my 
questionnaire.  The  questions  follow: 

1.  Should  President  Nixon's  Family  Assist- 
ance &  Workfare  Program  be  set  up  In  place 
of   the  existing  welfare  system? 

2.  Should  a  percentage  of  Federal  income 
tax  money  be  shared  inith  the  cities  and  states 
for  use  as  they  see  fit? 

3.  Should  Federal  aid  be  cut  off  from  stu- 
dents disrupting  college  classes  and  admin- 
istration? 

4.  Should  we  elect  the  President  by  direct 
popular  vote? 

5.  Should  we  amend  the  U.S.  Constitution 
to  give  18-year-olds  the  vote? 


Abbltt 

Frellnghuyscn 

Rosenthal 

Anderson,  III. 

Gallagher 

Rostenkowski 

Baring 

Gettys 

Roybal 

Blanton 

Halpern 

St  Germain 

Boggs 

Heckler.  Mass. 

St  Onge 

Boiling 

Hungate 

Sandman 

Brock 

Hunt 

Scheuer 

Brotzman 

Kirwan, 

Stsk 

Brown.  Calif. 

Landrum 

Springer 

Bush 

Lipscomb 

Staggers 

(Cabell 

MalUiard 

Teague.  Calif. 

Celler 

Mathlas 

Tiernan 

Chappell 

Michel 

Ullman 

Chlsholm 

Minsball 

Vigorlto 

Clark 

Morton 

Watklns 

Clay 

Murphy.  NY. 

Welcker 

Collier 

OKonskl 

Whalley 

Conable 

Oltlnger 

White 

Cramer 

Passman 

Whlttcn 

Daddario 

Palman 

Wilson. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Pollock 

Bob 

Diggs 

Powell 

Yoiing 

Fascell 

Price.  Tex. 

Fisher 

Rhodes 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills).  On  this  rollcall,  361  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

INSURED    STUDENT    LOAN     EMER- 
GENCY AMENDMENTS  OF  1969 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  13194)  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  authorize  Federal 
incentive  payments  to  lenders  with  re- 
spect to  insured  student  loans  when  nec- 
essary, in  the  light  of  economic  condi- 
tions, in  order  to  assure  that  students 
will  have  reasonable  access  to  such  loans 
for  financing  their  education,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  13194 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Insured  Student  Loan  Emer- 
gency Amendments  of  1969". 


adjttbtment  payments  on  insuked 
stttdent  loans 
Sec  2    (a)  Section  428 ( a )( 2 )  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph : 

"(C)(1)   Whenever    the    Secretary    deter- 
mines  that   the   limitations   on   Interest   or 
other  conditions  (or  both)   applicable  under 
this   i>art    to   student   loans   insured    by   the 
Commissioner  or  under  a  State  or  nonprofit 
private    insurance    program    covered    under 
subsection    (b).   considered    m    the   light   of 
the  current  economic  conditions  and  in  par- 
ticular   the    relevant    money    market,    have 
caused  the  return  to  holders  of  eligible  loans 
to  be  less  than  equitable,  he  may  by  regula- 
tion applicable  to  a  three-month  period  speci- 
fied   therein,    prescribe    (after    consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
heads  of  other  appropriate  agencies )  a  market 
adjustment  allowance  to  he  paid  by  the  Com- 
missioner to  each  holder  of  an  eligible  loan 
or  loans.  The  amount  of  such  allowance  to 
any  holder  with  respect  to  such  period  shall 
be  a  percentage,  specified  in  such  regulation, 
of  the  average  unpaid  balance  of  principal 
(not  including  Interest  added  to  principal)  of 
all  eligible  loans  held  by  such  holder,  which 
balance  shall  be  computed  in  a  manner  spec- 
laed   in   such   regulation   but    no   such    per- 
centage shall  be  set  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  3 
per  centum  per  annum. 

"(ID  A  determination  referred  to  in  clause 
(i)  may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  on  a  na- 
tional, regional,  or  other  appropriate  basis 
and  the  regulation  based  thereon  may.  ac- 
cordingly, set  differing  allowance  rates  for 
different  regions  or  other  areas  or  classifica- 
tions of  lenders,  within  the  limits  of  the 
maximum  rate  set  forth  in  clause    (i ) . 

"I  ill)  For  each  three-month  period  with 
respect  to  which  the  Secretary  prescribes  a 
market  adjustment  allowance,  the  determin- 
ation required  by  clause  (i)  shall  be  made, 
and  the  percentage  rate  applicable  thereto 
shall  be  set.  by  promulgation  of  a  new  regu- 
lation or  by  amendment  to  a  regulauon  ap- 
plicable to  a  prior  period  or  periods. 

"(Iv)  The  market  adjustment  allowance 
established  for  any  such  three-month  jjeriod 
shall  be  payable  at  such  time,  after  the  close 
of  such  period,  as  may  be  specified  by  or 
pursuant  to  regulations  promulgated  under 
this  subparagraph    ( C  l . 

"(V)  Each  regulation  or  amendment,  pre- 
scribed under  this  subparagraph  iC).  which 
establishes  a  market  adjustment  allowance 
with  respect  to  a  three-month  period  speci- 
fied in  the  regulation  or  amendment  shall, 
notwithstanding  section  505  of  Public  Law 
90-575.  apply  to  the  three-month  period  im- 
mediately preceding  the  period  in  which  such 
regulation  or  amendment  Is  published  In  the 
Federal  Register,  except  that  the  first  such 
regulation  may  be  made  effective  as  of  July  I. 
1969.  and  the  Secretary  may  determine  the 
market  adjustment  allowance  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  first  three-month  period. 

■■(vi)  As  used  in  this  subparagraph,  the 
term  'eligible  loan'  means  a  loan  (insured 
under  this  part)  made  after  June  30.  1969.  by 
an  eligible  lender  to  whom  a  regulation  under 
this  subparagraph  applies,  to  the  extent  that 
such  loan  has  been  disbursed" 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS 

Sec  3.  (a)  Clause  i2>  of  section  421  (bi 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  "Interest"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  comma,  and  by  inserting  ",  and  market 
adjustment  allowances"  after  "administra- 
tive cost  allowances" 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
428(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  (U  by 
Inserting  the  following  after  "the  Commis- 
sioner shall":  ".  In  cases  to  which  paragraph 
(2)(B)  and  paragraph  (2)(Ci  of  this  sub- 
section, respectively,  apply",  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  of  this  subsection"  after 
"(2)(B)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
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»  market  adjustment  allowance  in  the 
amount  established  pursuant  to  paragraph 
<2)<C)". 

(c)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  section  428(a)  (2)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "the"  before 
"administrative  cost  allowance"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "any",  and  (2)  by  In- 
serting "and  market  adjustment  allowance" 
after  "administrative  cost  allowance". 

(2)  Section  428(a)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  market  adjust- 
ment ailowances"  after  "administrative  cost 
allowances". 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sbc.  4.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  as  of 
July  1.  1969.  Sums  available  for  expenditure 
pursuaint  to  appropriations  made  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  under  sec- 
tion 421  (b I  (other  theui  clause  (li  thereof) 
of  such  Act  shall  be  available  for  payment 
of  market  adjustment  allowances  under  sec- 
tion 428  of  such  Act  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SP-EAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
obiectioii, .  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  iMi-.  Perkins) 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  13194  deals  with  a 
problem  familiar  to  all  of  us — the  effec- 
tiveness and  capacity  of  financial  aid 
programs  in  meeting  the  spiraling  costs 
of  higher  education.  During  the  last  few- 
years,  virtually  every  study  of  the  financ- 
ing of  higher  education  has  recom- 
mended a  greatly  expanded  Federal  pro- 
gram of  student  loans,  grants,  and  college 
work-study  opportunities,  to  better  assist 
in  meeting  these  costs. 

Numerous  letters  from  concerned  par- 
ents and  students  are  still  another  of  the 
many  indications  of  the  critical  need  for 
expanded  programs  of  assistance.  A  re- 
cent survey  of  tuition  charges  being 
levied  on  students  at  the  beginning  of 
this  academic  year  gives  concrete  evi- 
dence of  the  crisis.  At  Purdue  University 
and  Indiana  University,  student  costs 
were  raised  by  as  much  as  75  percent. 
Tuition  at  the  University  of  Iowa  climbed 
$250  a  year  for  all  pupils,  and  at  Iowa 
State,  they  went  up  $225.  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity raised  tuition  charges  for  out-of- 
State  students  by  $540,  a  jump  from 
$1,110  to  $1,650.  The  University  of  Wis- 
consin tuition  for  out-of-State  students 
was  increased  by  42  percent,  and  for 
those  living  in  State  23  percent.  Wayne 
State  University  in  Michigan  added  28 
percent  to  the  cost  of  attending  cla.sses 
for  both  residents  and  noiuesidents. 

In  response  to  the  challenge  these  sta- 
tistics suggest,  the  House  has  already  this 
year  approved  an  increased  appropria- 
tion for  the  student  loan  program  car- 
ried on  under  title  II  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  While  this  in- 
crease will  assist  substantially  in  meet- 
ing the  financial  needs  of  many  low-in- 
come students  in  the  long  run,  it  does  not 
respond  to  the  problem  today. 

Even  though  we  have  provided  for  an 
increased  appropriation,  colleges  and 
universities  have  begrm  the  academic 
year  with  a  tentative  allotment  of  NDEA 


funds  based  on  budget  request  of  only 
$155  million  rather  than  at  the  $190  mil- 
lion level  of  last  year  or  on  the  $229  mil- 
lion appropriation  we  approved.  TiiiB 
means  that  many  students  who  ordinar- 
ily would  be  recipients  of  title  II  student 
loans  must  turn  to  the  private  money 
market  for  aid. 

And  what  do  they  find?  They  find  few 
of  the  lenders  willing  to  participate  in  a 
program  where  the  return  to  the  lenders 
is  statutorily  limited  to  7  percent.  Today 
the  prime  rate  is  S'z  percent.  It  is  now 
costing  the  Federal  Government  over  7 
percent  to  borrow.  Under  such  monetary 
conditions,  it  is  virtually  impossible  for 
students  to  negotiate  loans  at  the  7-per- 
cent rate.  Yet,  the  Federal  guarantee. 
Federal  reinsurance  and  Federal  interest 
benefits  cannot  be  extended  to  a  loan 
where  the  interest  is  more  thtui  7  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation — the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  authorize  market  ad- 
justment aUowances  to  lenders  when 
economic  conditions  warrant  such — is 
responsive  to  the  problem.  It  follows  the 
recommendations  of  the  present  admin- 
istration. And  this  bill  has  been  reported 
from  both  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  on  unanimous  votes. 

The  unanimity  with  respect  to  this  leg- 
islation is  due  to  a  number  of  things. 

First,  there  is  widespread  recognition 
of  the  emergency  situation  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking.  Clearly,  if  we  do  not 
enact  this  legislation,  there  will  be 
numerous  students — as  many  as  200,- 
000 — who  will  be  unable  to  obtain  assist- 
ance in  meeting  college  expenses. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation 
will  not  require  the  appropriation  of  ad- 
ditional funds  this  year.  The  market  ad- 
justment allowance,  which  H.R.  13194 
authorizes,  will  be  paid  from  funds  al- 
ready appropriated.  Last  year  we  author- 
ized and  appropriated  $12.5  million  for 
advances  to  State-insured  loan  pro- 
grams. However,  because  of  an  additional 
provision  in  the  1968  amendments  pro- 
viding reinsurance  of  State-guaranteed 
loans,  the  need  for  additional  seed  money 
has  been  reduced  sharply;  with  the  re- 
sult that  most  of  the  $12.5  million  appro- 
priated Is  unexpended.  The  balance,  we 
are  advised  by  the  administration,  will 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost  in  fiscal 
year  1970  of  the  market  adjustment  al- 
lowance. 

Third,  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  13194  is  a 
proposal  which  offers  many  advantages 
over  the  alternatives  we  have  explored 
in  trying  to  meet  this  emergency  situa- 
tion. Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  13194, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  prescribe  a  market  adjust- 
ment allowance  to  be  paid  lenders  in  ad- 
dition to  the  7-percent  simple  interest 
rate  permitted  by  present  law. 

The  market  adjustment  allowance  will 
only  be  paid  when  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  statutory  interest  limitations 
or  other  current  economic  conditions  de- 
ter lenders  from  making  student  loans. 
The  allowance,  which  may  not  exceed 
3  percent  per  annum,  will  be  prescribed 
on  a  quarterly  basis  and  announced  at 
the  end  of  each  quarter.  The  amount  of 
the  allowance  wUl  be  a  percentage  of  the 
average  principal  balance  during  the 
applicable  quarter  of  all  outstanding 
student  loans  made  and  disbursed  by  the 
lender  on  or  after  July  1,  1969. 


As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  type  of  mechanism  pro- 
vided by  H.R.  13194  are  numerous.  The 
allowance  will  provide  immediate  Im- 
provement in  the  return  of  lenders  and 
will  reflect  current  money  market  con- 
ditions. This  return  will  remain  con- 
sistent with  changes  in  the  money  mar- 
ket, and  as  monetary  conditions  im- 
prove, the  allowance  can  be  reduced  ac- 
cordingly. 

From  an  administrative  standpoint, 
the  market  adjustment  allow-ance  plan  is 
easier  to  revise  downward  than  are  fixed 
interest  rates.  It  will  provide  uniform 
return  to  lenders  and  will  relieve  lender 
liquidity  problems.  It  is  the  least  expen- 
sive method  of  the  alternatives  we  have 
examined,  as  the  Federal  Government 
would  not  be  committed  to  payment  of 
higher  interest  costs  for  a  number  of 
years. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  most 
importantly,  in  this  period  of  high  in- 
terest rates,  we  will  not  be  requiring 
needy  students  to  bear  inordinately  high 
interest  costs  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
This  proposal  will  not  increase  charges 
to  the  student. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  student  guaranteed 
loan  program  is  a  remarkable  program — 
a  program  of  sizable  proportions. 

The  first  year — in  fiscal  1966 — 48,495 
loans  were  made,  at  a  value  of  $77 
million. 

In  1967  the  number  of  loans  totaled 
330.000  at  a  value  of  $248  million. 

In  1968  there  were  over  500,000  loans 
totaling  $435,848,721. 

In  1969,  for  the  fiscal  year  just  ended, 
737,656  Loans  were  made  involving 
$669,880,405. 

Commercial  banks  have  made  87  per- 
cent of  all  loans  imder  the  program,  and 
based  on  the  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee and  information  I  have  re- 
ceived, they  are  desirous  of  continuing  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  program. 
Just  today  I  received  messages  of  en- 
dorsement from  two  banks  in  my  district 
and  I  would  like  to  insert  them  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Septembeb    15,   1969. 
Hon.  Carl  Perkins, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC: 

This   bank,   the   oldest   In   Kentucky,    en- 
dorses student  participating  loan  bill  13194, 
and  urges  its  passage.  Guaranteed  loans  are 
most  Important  to  future  education. 
J.  M.  Pinch.  Jr. 
President  of  Maysville. 

~  Ashland,  Kt., 

September  IS,  1969 
Congressman  Carl  Perkins, 
Rayburn  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

We  have  participated  in  the  student  Toan 
program  since  Inception  and  shall  continue 
to  work  with  deserving  students  to  assist 
them  In  their  efforts  to  further  their  educa- 
tion as  funds  are  made  available  to  our  bank. 
We  heartily  support  your  stand  on  H.R.  13- 
13194  Higher  Education. 

John  C.  C.  Mayo. 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  Second  National 
Bank. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  thing  that  will 
prevent  1  million  students  from  benefit- 
ing imder  this  legislation  in  fiscal  year 
1970  will  be  our  failure  to  pass  this  leg- 
islation. If  we  do  pass  HJl.  13194,  it  is 
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estimated  that  more  than  1  million  stu- 
dents during  fiscal  year  1970  will  benefit 
under  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram. .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  are  opposed  to 
iiigh  interest  rates.  But  in  our  opposition 
let  us  not  deny  to  students  loan  funds 
which  are  absolutely  necessary. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
MILLS' .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Several  banks  in  the 
country  have  already  made  statements  to 
the  effect  that  they  will  not  make  loans 
to  freshmen.  There  are  numerous  exam- 
ples which  I  shall  not  take  time  to  list 
where  banks  will  not  lend  to  first  year 
students  or  where  actual  disbursements 
are  dependent  upon  favorable  action  on 

this  bill.  .,,    ^    _,. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  all  know  that  we 
must  assure  lenders  that  their  rate  of 
return  will  be  commensurate  with  mar- 
ket conditions.  That  is  all  we  are  trying 
to  do  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man ifrom  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  think  we  all  recognize  a 
need  for  the  legislation  under  considera- 
tion and  I  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  for  his  support  of  the  pro- 
gram. But  the  question  that  disturbs  me 
and  one  which  I  think  disturbs  others  is 
whv  do  we  follow  this  procedure?  Whj- 
cari  we  not  consider  this  bill  under  the 
regular  procedure  where  it  can  be  de- 
bated properly  and  amendments  offered, 
if  they  are  considered  desirable?  Pre- 
sumably, we  are  going  to  be  here  for  the 
balance  of  the  year  and  the  passing  of  a 
bill  now  Is  not  going  to  help  the  student 
who  is  going  to  college  in  September. 
Therefore,  I  see  no  compulsion  for  bring- 
ing a  bill  of  this  type  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  September  15  under  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules. 

Would  the  gentleman  please  explain 
why  we  must  follow  that  procedure, 
rather  than  a  more  orderly  one? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  have  tried  to  exercise 
us  under  present  procedure  in  order  to 
obtain  enactment  into  law  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  I  suggest  that  this  proce- 
dure is  an  orderly  one.  since  the  bill  was 
reported  from  subcommittee  and  com- 
mittee unanimously. 

Mr.  SIKES.  In  the  absence  of  a  better 
answer  I  must  assume  the  bill  is  before 
us  under  present  procedure  in  order  to 
prevent  the  consideration  of  an  antiriot 
amendment,  or  other  safeguards  which 
may  be  needed  to  protect  serious  stu- 
dents in  their  effort  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessar>-  or 
proper  to  move  in  this  precipitous  man- 
ner. I  support  the  student  loan  program 
and  I  want  an  opportunity  to  vote  for 
the  necessary  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram. But  this  arbitrary  procedure  is  an 
unfortunate  limitation  of  the  rights  of 
the  House  to  debate  seriously  and  care- 
fully the  bill  before  us.  Therefore  I  must 


vote  against  the  procedure;  not  against 
the  student  loan  program. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  c  Mrs.  Green  > . 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  question  that  I  would  like  to  put  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  is  in  re- 
gard to  the  procedure.  I  share  the  news 
that  were  expressed  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes>. 
There  was  a  great  need  for  prompt  ac- 
tion on  this  legislation. 

My  subcommittee  voted  it  out  on 
August  4.  It  was  approved  by  the  full 
committee  on  August  7.  For  reasons 
which  the  chairman  knows,  a  rule  was 
not  requested.  Then  objection  was  made 
under  unanimous  consent.  A  rule  was 
still  not  requested. 

What  I  wish  to  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  if 
the  chairman  will  give  a  commitment 
that  all  controversial  legislation  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
will  have  a  rule  requested  so  that  we  will 
not  use  this  procedure. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  30  additional  seconds  to  answer 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Let  me  first  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon — who  is  the 
architect  of  this  legislation  and  who  has 
worked  very  diligently  to  bring  it  to  the 
floor  of  the  House— that  I  personally 
believe  that  controversial  legislation 
should  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  under  an  open  rule.  This  legisla- 
tion was.  however,  reported  unanimously 
from  both  committee  and  subcommittee. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately,  because  of 
the  arbitrary  decision  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky <Mr.  Perkins),  the  House  must 
consider  the  student  loan  bill  under  a  gag 
rule  which  would  deprive  220.000  stu- 
dents from  obtaining  a  college  education. 
Our  recommendations  would  help  as- 
sure them  of  continued  and  uninter- 
rupted attendance.  This  rule  would  not 
allow  the  House  to  work  its  wiU.  There 
are  at  least  two  major  areas  which  this 
body  should  be  allowed  to  consider. 

Others  will  discuss  the  interest  rate 
provisions.  It  is  our  desire  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  would  aid  colleges 
in  maintaining  order  on  the  Nation's 
campuses  for  this  year. 

This  bill,  H.R.  13194.  was  introduced 
on  July  30.  and  reported  to  the  House 
on  August  7.  For  over  a  month  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  has  refused  to  allow  the  Members 
of  this  body  the  opportunity  to  work  their 
legislative  prerogatives  and  responsibil- 
ities under  the  normal  legislative  process. 
Last  month,  when  immediate  consider- 
ation of  this  bill  under  an  open  rule,  was 
urged,  the  sole  reason  the  chairman  of 
our  committee  gave  to  me.  and  to  140 


other  Members  of  the  House  who  signed 
a  letter  asking  the  chairman  to  give 
immediate  consideration  to  this  bill, 
was  that  he  did  not  wish  to  give  the 
House  the  opportunity  to  accept  or  reject 
amendments. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  even 
if  this  bill  is  passed  in  its  present  form  or 
with  additional  House  amendments,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  a  conference  with 
the  other  body. 

We  take  this  position  because  we  "do 
care"  about  the  students  and  their  right 
to  be  allowed  to  pursue  their  education 
without  obstacles  and  without  interfer- 
ence. 

Whv  should  students  be  forced  to  ex- 
tend their  education  in  both  time  and 
money  for  disruptions  over  which  they 
have  no  control? 

Wliy  should  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try be  forced  to  subsidize  student  radi- 
cals, when  everj'  public  poll  indicates 
thev  oppose  doing  so? 

Why  should  over  200  deanships  go 
begging  for  fear  of  personal  physical 
harm? 

Why  should  already  overburdened  col- 
leges continue  to  coddle  malevolent  mal- 
contents when  space  could  be  made  avail- 
able for  conscientious,  deserving  stu- 
dents? 

An  interesting  question,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  you  dwell  on  this  one— why 
should  anyone  fear  legislation  which 
would  only  penalize  a  wrongdoer- 
campus  radicals  who  forcibly  deny  other 
students  their  education? 

Why  should  the  American  educational 
svstern  bear  any   additions  to   the  250 
major    campus    disruptions    this    year. 
3  000  arrests,  and  millions  of  dollars  in 
propertv  damage  it  has  already  suffered? 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  opposed  to  this 
legislation  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
Member  of  this  body  who  is  not  in  favor 
of  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program. 
But  whv  should  this  restrictive  procedure 
be  used  to  pass  legislation  when  there 
are  other  amendments  that  should  be 
offered  to  make  this  legislation  better 
legislation    and    protect    the    rights    of 
those  students  w  hose  main  concern  and 
right  is  to  obtain  an  education.  If  this 
method  and  attitude  should  continue  to 
prevaU  then  we  might  just  as  well  dis- 
band this,  the  "people's  branch  of  gov- 
ernment." and  go  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  lime. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  consumed  4  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri 'Mrs.  SULLIVAN'. 

Mrs  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
easv  to  be  against  this  biU  if  you  are  sure 
it  is  going  to  pass:  you  can  make  a  speech 
denouncing  usury  and  caUmg  for  eco- 
nomic morality  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  enough  other  Members  will  vote 
for  it  so  that  no  student  will  be  denied 
a  loan. 

But  It  is  deviUshly  difficult  to  oppose  < 
this  bill  when  your  purpose  in  doing  so — 
as  mine  is— is  to  kUl  it.  I  rise  in  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  kUl  this  bill  in  full  aware- 
ness of  the  potential  seriousness  of  this 
step  I  cannot  guarantee,  if  this  bUl  dies, 
that  every  student  in  the  countr>-  who 
wants  and  needb,  and  is  eUgible  for,  a 
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loan  will  be  able  to  get  one  at  the  cur- 
rent interest  level  of  7  percent.  Since  this 
bill  cannot  be  amended  under  the  pro- 
cedure In  effect  here,  I  cannot  even  offer 
alternatives  here  as  amendments  to  or 
substitutes  for  this  bill.  We  would  need 
new  legislation  if  this  bill  dies. 

But  there  are  alternatives.  We  all  know 
what  they  are.  We  can  build  on  what  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  had  the 
courage  to  do  in  July  when  it  substan- 
tially increased  the  NDEA  loans.  We  can 
go  into  direct  Government  lending.  Why 
not?  The  investment  we  make  in  a  college 
student's  education  is  an  investment  the 
whole  country  derives  dividends  from. 
And  If  all  that  investment  Involves  is  a 
Government  loan  which  is  repaid  in  full, 
with  modest  interest  besides,  this  is  a 
tremendous  return  to  Uncle  Sam  for  the 
dollars  so  invested. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor worked  hard  and  long  on  this  bill, 
and  I  hate  to  oppose  their  handiwork. 
But  their  heart  is  not  in  this  bill.  They 
have  reported  it  reluctantly,  as  an  expe- 
diest  to  .ta?y  to  meet  a  crisis,  an  emer- 
gency. 

But  the  mischief  this  bill  would  do  to 
our  whole  economy  is  incalculable.  That 
is  not  the  primary  concern  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  Its  im- 
mediate problem  is  to  assure  funds  for 
college  students'  tuition  and  mainte- 
nance. 

The  administration  has  not  had  the 
courage  to  ask  for  appropriated  funds  to 
meet  this  need — we  have  forced  addi- 
tional NDEA  loan  funds  on  them.  They 
want  to  shift  the  college  loan  load  to 
private  loans — let  the  banks  extend  more 
loans  and  the  Government  less,  particu- 
larly where  the  family  income  exceeds 
$10,000. 

The  banks  which  have  been  participat- 
ing in  this  program  up  to  now  have  not 
been  doing  so  in  order  to  make  the  best 
money  deal.  They  have  been  doing  so 
because  they  feel  some  social  responsi- 
bility. The  committee  report  cites  one 
bank  in  Oregon  which  now  has  to  cut 
back  on  these  loans.  I  can  understand 
why  that  bank  has  to  cut  back.  But  why 
should  one  bank  in  Oregon  have  had  to 
shoulder  the  load  up  to  now  of  carrying 
40  percent  of  all  of  the  insured  student 
loans  in  the  entire  State?  Where  have  the 
other  Oregon  banks  been?  Why  were 
they  not  carrying  more  of  these  loans 
when  the  interest  rate  was  more  com- 
petitive than  it  is  now?  Would  10  percent 
be  enough  to  attract  them  to  it  if  7  per- 
cent was  not  when  the  prime  rate  was 
less  than  that' 

They  have  been  holding  out  for  more 
and  more  and  more.  So  have  hundreds 
of  other  banks.  The  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  told  us  in  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  that  they  have  loans — 40 
percent  of  all  educational  loans  in  New 
York  City.  Why  did  that  one  bank  have 
to  carry  so  much  of  the  load?  The  an- 
swer, of  course,  is  that  other  banks  placed 
their  funds  elsewhere,  at  higher  return. 

If  we  pass  this  bill,  the  prime  rate  will 
certainly  rise  further;  the  banks  will 
deny  any  loans  which  pay  less  than  10 
percent.  They  will  be  able  to  tell  small 
business  and  other  borrowers,  and  mort- 
gage  borrowers,   particularly,    that   the 


Government  of  the  United  States  has  set 
10  percent  £is  an  equitable  rate  of  inter- 
est on  insured,  guaranteed  loaiis.  That 
is  what  you  would  be  voting  for  in  pass- 
ing this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  a  bank  paying  4-per- 
cent interest  on  deposits  cannot  manage 
to  lend  insured  risks,  who  will  be  very 
high  earners  in  a  few  years,  a  small  loan 
at  7  percent,  then  the  Government  must 
step  in  and  lend  the  money  directly. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  this 
Government  cannot  fill  this  gap  on  an 
emergency  basis  with  less  than  $1  billion 
a  year,  to  lend  to  students  at  6  percent, 
knowing  it  will  get  the  money  back  with 
interest  eventually,  to  meet  this  crisis 
and  provide  moderate  loans  to  every  stu- 
dent eligible  for,  and  needing  a  loan  to 
complete  his  college  work,  and  unable  to 
get  it  elsewhere  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

Since  we  cannot  amend  this  bill,  we 
must  defeat  it.  Then,  we  must  immedi- 
ately take  steps  to  increase  NDEA  loan 
funds,  and  set  up  additional  direct  loans 
if  needed,  to  meet  this  need.  If  it  takes 
$1  billion,  it  is  money  well  allocated — 
not  money  which  we  will  bf  "spending" 
in  the  us-ual  sense,  because  these  are 
loans,  not  grants.  The  money  will  come 
back,  just  as  it  does  on  Farmers  Home 
Administration  direct  loans;  just  as  it 
docs  on  direct  small  business  loans;  just 
as  it  does  on  VA  loans. 

Otherwise,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  an- 
nouncing here  and  now  that — despite 
interest  rate  ceilings  in  many  States  pro- 
Inbiting  loans  above  7  percent;  despite 
the  immorality  of  giving  the  banks  a  3 
percent  bonus  to  lend  money  to  stu- 
dents— we  are  officially  setting  10  per- 
cent as  the  equitable  interest  rate  in  this 
countiy  for  the  very  best,  guaranteed,  in- 
sured, no-risk  loans.  How  much  will  a 
mortgage  cost  if  that  happens?  How 
much  will  a  businessman  have  to  pay  to 
borrow  money? 

In  the  name  of  helping  students — and 
there  are  other  ways  to  help  students — 
do  not  saddle  this  country  with  a  10 
percent  prime  rate.  This  bill  must  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon (Mrs.  Green  I .  the  author  of  the  bill. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  prime  interest  rate  went  up  to 
8'a  percent,  I  called  a  meeting  of  the 
subcommittee  because  most  of  us  on  that 
subcommittee  realized  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program  would  not  be  in 
operation  this  year  unless  the  banks 
were  able  to  break  even  on  loans. 

We  held  hearings.  There  was  some  de- 
lay because  the  administration  did  not 
have  a  position  on  it.  But  as  soon  as  they 
were  able  to  come  up  witn  a  position,  we 
held  hearings. 

The  bill  was  voted  out  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  August  ■»,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  was  very  prompt  in  bring- 
ing it  before  the  full  committee,  and  it 
was  vot«d  out  of  that  committee  on  Au- 
gust 7. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  a  great  many 
things  that  we  really  should  have  gone 
into  in  much  greater  depth  than  we  were 
able  to  because  of  the  urgency  of  the 
situation.  I  am  very  sympathetic  to  the 
views  tliat  were  just  presented  by  the 


distinguished  Congresswoman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mrs.  SuLLiVAW)  and  if  there  had 
not  been  the  emergency  situation,  with 
the  calendar  school  year  upon  us,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  to  take  action 
on  August  4  and  August  7.  But  we  felt 
there  were  somewhere  between  150,000 
and  200,000  students  who  would  not  be 
able  to  get  loans  under  any  of  the  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  programs,  and 
therefore  we  did  sp>eed  up  the  action  and, 
I  must  admit  to  the  Members  of  this 
House,  it  was  not  with  full  consideration 
of  all  aspects  of  student  assistance  and 
what  raising  the  interest  rat-s  on  this 
program  might  do  to  other  procrams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  are  that  after 
that  bill  was  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee on  August  7,  a  demand  was  made 
by  a  minority  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  this  bill  absolutely  must  come 
up  under  unanimous  consent  or  under 
suspension  oJ  the  rules  so  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  this  House 
would  not  be  allowed  to  debate  it,  would 
not  be  allowed  to  offer  amendments, 
there  were  several  times  when  the  chair- 
man asked  for  unanimous  consent  and 
tried  to  bring  it  up  under  suspension, 
but  objections  were  heard.  I  urged  the 
chairman  to  go  to  the  Rules  Committee 
and  get  a  rule  so  that  this  House,  de- 
scribed as  the  greatest  deliberative  body 
in  the  world,  would  have  a  chance  to  de- 
bate it  and  to  consider  amendments  that 
its  Members  wanted  to  in  any  regard, 
and  let  the  majority  determine  what  was 
to  be  done. 

I  express  these  views  today  because  I 
am  concerned  about  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  procedures  under 
which  we  operate.  Are  we  going  to  allow 
the  tyranny  of  the  minority  to  decide 
what  is  done  and  what  is  not  done  in 
this  House? 

I  am  told  that  this  same  group  has 
demanded  that  no  bill  will  come  from 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
during  this  session  of  Congress  unless 
they  are  guaranteed  that  it  will  be 
brought  up  under  suspension.  Now.  just 
think  what  that  does  to  other  education 
bills  that  are  of  Importance  to  the  stu- 
dents of  this  country  and  that  are  of 
importance  to  us  as  Members  of  this 
House  in  regard  to  full  debate  and  ex- 
pression of  majority  vie^-s. 

This  demand  has  been  made,  that  no 
bill  come  out  from  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  unless  it  is  considered 
on  the  floor  under  suspension,  so  nobody 
here  can  offer  an  amendment.  What  kind 
of  deliberative  process  is  this?  Are  we 
going  to  submit  to  this? 

I  say  frankly,  I  think  this  bill  being 
considered  today  is  needed.  I  had  hoped 
the  students  who  are  entering  the  cal- 
endar school  year  1969-70  would  be  able 
to  make  their  plans  and  would  be  ablt  to 
go  to  the  banks  and  would  be  able  to  go 
to  the  other  lending  institutions  and  have 
their  loans  before  the  school  year  started. 
But  this  hope  has  already  evaporated,  be- 
cause most  of  the  students,  if  they  do 
not  have  the  money,  probably  will  have 
made  other  plans. 

It  may  help  at  this  late  date,  but  there 
is  no  assurance  we  are  going  to  get  agree- 
ment in  a  conference  committee  in  the 
near  future   The  other  body.  I  may  say. 
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has  offered  amendments  which  I  find 
totally  unacceptable  and  the  bill  must  go 
to  conference  urUess  the  Senate  will  ac- 
cept the  House  bill. 

Before  I  can  support  this  bill  today.  I 
want  assurance  from  the  chairman  of  the 
committee — and  I  have  discussed  it  pri- 
vately with  him — so  I  direct  the  question 
to  him  that  I  tried  to  direct  a  moment 
ago.  I  want  some  assurance  that  in  the 
future  any  bill  from  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  which  is  controversial 
in  nature  in  any  way.  that  a  rule  will  be 
requested  so  the  Members  of  this  House 
will  have  a  chance  to  debate  it  and  to 
express  their  views  and  to  express  the 
\aews  of  their  constituents  and  to  offer 
amendments.  If  such  amendments  have 
minority  support,  then  they  are  defeated. 
But  If  a  majority  supports  them,  then 
certainly  this  House  should  be  able  to 
exercise  its  judgment  and  not  be  limited 
by  the  nonnegotlable  demands  of  a  mi- 
nority of  the  Members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  democratic  process  as  much 
as  any  other  Member  of  this  House.  The 
committee,  of  course,  reported  this  bill 
unanimously  as  did  the  subcommittee. 
And  It  was  the  consensus  of  the  majority 
of  the  members  In  committee  that  the 
bill  should  be  considered  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules.  This  was  because  as  we 
looked  to  the  futiu-e  there  was  the  dis- 
tinct jxjssibility  of  getting  bogged  down 
with  controversial  amendments  which 
would  jeopardize  final  enactment.  I 
thought  it  was  much  better — and  I  made 
assurances  and  everj^body  else  made  as- 
surances— that  a  bill  would  be  enacted. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  May  I  ask  the 
chairman:  There  was  never  a  vote  in  the 
committee  that  this  would  be  brought 
imder  suspension.  Itiere  was  never  any 
such  agreement  in  committee.  I  think  the 
gentleman  will  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  In  committee  that  is 
correct.  ITiere  was  no  formal  vote. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  There  was 
never  any  vote  In  the  committee  that  this 
would  be  brought  up  under  the  susp)en- 
sion  of  rules.  There  was  never  a  vote  In 
the  full  committee,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
not  by  direction  of  the  committee  Itself. 
I  still  would  ask  the  chairman  to  give 
assm-ance  about  any  other  bill  to  be  con- 
sidered at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  that  on 
a  controversial  piece  of  legislation,  per- 
sonally I  will  never  ask  for  consideration 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  unless  the 
committee  were  so  to  instruct  me.  Per- 
sonally I  think  that  there  should  be  free 
debate  on  a  controversial  piece  of  legis- 
lation and  that  it  should  not  be  consid- 
ered under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  anyone  in  charge 
of  the  time  yield  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  an  additional  minute? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  an  additional 
minute.  I  have  to  take  it  from  somebody 
else  to  yield  it  to  the  gentlewoman. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  an  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  only  way  I  can  support  this  bill  is  to 
liave  the  assurance  that  bills  that  are 
in  the  least  particular  controversial  will 
come  up  under  a  rule.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  knows  that  the  committee 
is  divided  18  to  17,  many  times  on  con- 
troversial matters — and  18  people,  yes, 
could  give  instructions  to  put  it  under 
suspension.  Am  I  to  understand  that  if 
education  bills  come  out  on  a  vote  of 
18  to  17,  under  instructions  for  suspen- 
sion, will  place  lis  in  the  same  position 
where  we  are  today,  and  we  will  not  be 
allowed  to  debate  it  and  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  offer  amendments? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  as  long 
as  I  am  chairman  of  it.  will  always  have 
the  opportunity  to  work  its  will  in  a 
democratic  manner.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned personally,  controversial  legisla- 
tion should  be  brought  up  before  the 
House  under  an  open  rule. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  kind  of  legislation  is  too  important 
and  the  dignity  and  the  respect  and  the 
history  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  too  important  to  allow  a  tyranny  of 
the  minority  of  the  Members  of  the  total 
House  to  govern.  Without  any  assurance, 
I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  I  will  have 
to  vote  against  the  bill  unless  I  have  that 
assurance. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
iMr.  Brademas)  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
yielding  the  remaining  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  have  any  other  Members  to 
yield  to?  The  remaining  time  is  usually 
reserved  to  the  majority  side. 

PABLIAMIINTART    INQtriRT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

•nie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Under  a  suspension  of 
the  rules  procedure  it  is  not  compulsory 
that  that  order  be  followed,  is  it? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Indiana  iMr. 
Brademas  >  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  talk  about  the  purpose  of  this  bill  and 
I  want  as  well  to  yield  some  time  to  my 
R,epublican  colleagues  to  speak  on  the 
bill. 

Let  me  say  as  gently  as  I  can  with  re- 
si>ect  to  what  has  been  said  by  the  gal- 
lant and  able  and  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  subcommitee,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon,  that,  to  be  as  kind 
about  it  as  possible,  since  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  happens  to  find  himself  in 
the  position  of  sitting  next  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  on  the  subcommit- 
tee, he  does  not  agree  with  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  facts  as  they  have  been  re- 
cited by  the  gentlewoman. 


Because  of  the  great  and  urgent  need 
of  students  for  loans  to  go  to  college  this 
fall,  we  were  under  considerable  pressure 
to  move  this  bill  to  the  floor.  I  remember 
conversations  in  our  subcommittee  in 
which  I  can  say.  on  my  own  dignity  and 
honor  as  a  Member  of  this  body,  the  gen- 
tlewoman consented  to  bringing  this  bill 
expeditiously  to  the  floor  imder  the 
suspension  method  imder  which  we  are 
now  proceeding,  a  method  customary 
and  provided  under  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

I  really  do  not  care  to  get  into  any 
further  debate  on  that  point.  Nothing 
illegal  or  m  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
House  has  been  done.  The  suspension 
procedure  is  commonly  used  to  consider 
legislation  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  people  are  just  as  customarily 
prone,  judging  from  my  years  in  this 
body,  to  attack  a  particular  legislative 
procedure  or  to  defend  a  procedure  de- 
pending on  whether  or  not  that  par- 
ticular procedure  is  in  accordance  with 
their  particular  \-iews  on  the  particular 
matter  under  consideration.  We  are 
therefore  proceeding  today  completely  in 
accord  vrith  the  rules  of  this  democratic 
body. 

I  must  say,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  to  suggest  that  somebody  somehow 
is  doing  something  illegal  or  tyrannical 
is  neither  accurate  nor  appropriate. 

So  I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
could  talk  about  the  bill  rather  than 
spend  time  impugning  the  motives  of  the 
Members  of  this  body.  I  certainly  do  not 
impugn  the  motives  of  the  gentlewoman, 
and  I  am  sure  she  does  not  intend  to 
Impugn  the  motives  of  anybody  else. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  simply  be- 
cause it  was  I  in  the  subcommitee  who 
moved  that  the  bill  be  reported  and  that 
If  possible  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee ask  the  Sr>eaker  that  it  be  put  on 
suspension. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  There 
was  no  vote  in  the  subcommittee.  The 
question  of  the  tjTanny  of  the  minority 
is  absolutely  out  of  the  question.  The 
chalrlady  did  not  put  the  question  to  a 
vote.  It  came  out  unanimously. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining,  Mr.  Speaker? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has 
2'i  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  want  to  yield  45 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota 'Mr.  Qttiei  and  then  45  seconds  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr. 
Reid)  and  then  I  will  consume  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  important 

consideration  this  afternoon 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  yielding  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota, 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Forty-five  sewmds. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPELAKiacl.  The  gentleman  can 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
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Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  try  to 
provide  an  unofficial  guidance. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  important 
consideration  this  afternoon  is  those 
students  who  still  have  not  secured  their 
loans  from  a  bank,  who  either  have  just 
started  college  or  might  go  to  some  pub- 
lic institution  which  has  not  started  yet, 
and,  "Where  are  they  going  to  get  the 
money?" 

We  need  to  pass  this  bill  and  get  it 
through  the  Congress  so  that  the  banks 
can  lend  the  money  to  needy  students. 

We  were  told  by  the  National  Council 
of  Higher  Education  Loan  Programs 
that  there  is  a  danger  that  over  150,000 
students — most  of  them  first-year  stu- 
dents— will  not  be  able  to  secure  a  guar- 
anteed loan  unless  we  act  favorably  and 
immediately  on  the  bill  before  us. 

The  guaranteed  loan  program  has  been 
a  very  important  part  of  our  total  stu- 
dent financial  aid  program.  Since  that 
legislation- was  enacted  in  1965  over  $1  '2 
billion  of- private  fimds  have  been  made 
available  to  college  students.  By  guar- 
anteeing these  loans,  we  helped  750,000 
students  finance  their  education  in  the 
last  year  alone. 

Although  this  program  was  developed 
to  supplement  our  other  financial  aid 
programs  and  directed  especially  at  mid- 
dle-income families,  it  has  been  used 
mostly  by  students  from  families  with 
low  to  moderate  incomes.  In  fact.  79 
percent  of  the  federally  guaranteed 
loans  have  gone  to  students  from  fami- 
lies with  adjusted  incomes  of  $9,000  or 
less.  So  we  are  not  talking  about  making 
money  available  at  favorable  rates  to 
families  of  large  financial  means.  We  are 
talking  about  insuring  that  private  lend- 
ing institutions  continue  to  make  funds 
available  to  students  who  have  no  other 
way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  we  fjice  with 
this  vitally  needed  program  is  this:  When 
we  adopted  this  program  in  1965  we  set 
the  interest  rate  at  6  percent.  At  that 
time  the  prime  interest  rate  was  4.5  per- 
cent. Lenders  were  to  get  I'a  percent 
above  the  prime  rate.  Today  the  ceiling 
on  student  loans  is  7  percent.  But  the 
prime  interest  rate  since  June  has  been 
6V2  percent,  meaning  lenders  are  now 
being  asked  to  provide  loans  to  students 
at  IV2  percent  less  than  the  prime  rate. 
With  the  tight  money  market,  many 
lending  Institutions  are  simply  not  In- 
terested in  providing  loans  to  students 
at  7  percent  when  they  could  get  sub- 
stantially more  by  directing  the  same 
money  to  other  customers. 

It  is  also  important  for  us  to  recognize 
that  student  loans  cost  most  lending  in- 
stitutions more  money  to  administer 
than  other  loans.  And  lenders  do  not  re- 
ceive payments  on  principal  of  these 
loans  until  after  the  student  graduates, 
creating  a  substantial  liquidity  problem 
for  these  lending  institutions. 

With  these  facts,  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  pursued,  with  many 
different  witnesses,  various  alternatives 
to  meeting  the  problem. 

It  boils  dovra  to  this:  Unless  banks  and 
other  lending  institutions  voluntarily  set 
aside  funds  and  offer  to  participate  in 


this  program,  we  have  no  guaranteed 
loan  program.  Most  of  us  were  con- 
vinced that  the  majority  of  lending  in- 
stitutions do  not  seek  changes  in  the 
law  which  would  make  the  student  loans 
as  profitable  as  conventional  loans. 
Banks  do  need  assurances,  however,  that 
they  will  be  able  to  at  least  break  even. 
One  major  problem  lending  institutions 
have  with  student  loans  is  the  long  delay 
between  the  granting  of  the  loan  and 
the  beginning  of  the  pay-back  period. 
Banks  have  no  organization  such  as  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association — 
FNMA — to  assist  them  in  combating 
this  liquidity  problem.  That,  in  simple 
terms,  is  the  problem.  For  many  good 
reasons,  our  committee  did  not  recom- 
mend that  we  raise  the  interest  ceiling 
for  these  loans.  Another  alternative  had 
to  be  found. 

H.R.  13194,  the  Insured  Student  Loan 
Emergency  Amendments  of  1969.  pro- 
vides the  best  possible  means  for  lenders 
to  receive  an  equitable  return  and  at  the 
same  time  insure  that  the  Government 
gets  the  most  benefit  for  its  investment. 
The  major  provision  of  this  bill  allows 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  determine  every  3  months,  if 
necessary  in  view  of  the  relevant  money 
market  conditions,  a  "market  incentive 
allowance"  of  up  to  a  maximum  of  3 
percent.  The  allowance  would  apply  to 
the  average  unpaid  balance  of  the  prin- 
cipal on  all  eligible  loans  for  that  par- 
ticular quarter. 

The  interest  rate,  payable  by  the  stu- 
dent, remains  at  7  percent.  So  we  are  in 
no  way  increasing  the  burden  on  stu- 
dents who  succeed  in  obtaining  a  loan. 

The  market  allowance  is  not  the  same 
as  raising  the  interest  to  10  percent.  As 
the  market  conditions  improve,  little  or 
no  market  incentive  allowance  will  need 
to  be  paid.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  a 
given  allowance  will  continue  or  indeed 
be  determined  at  all.  The  intent  of  this 
legislation  is  to  allow  the  Government 
maximum  flexibility  in  expending  only 
that  money  which  is  necessary  during  a 
given  period  of  time  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  unusually  tight  market  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Government 
is  able  to  assist  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  needy  students  through  the  leverage 
of  guaranteeing  loans  made  by  private 
lending  institutions.  The  future  of  this 
program  is  now  threatened.  We  are 
called  upon  to  uphold  our  end  of  this 
unique  partnership  between  government 
and  the  private  sector.  Our  delay  in  get- 
ting this  legislation  through  the  Con- 
gress has  already  caused  much  anxiety 
in  thousands  of  families. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  addi- 
tional student  unrest  amendments  has 
been  offered  as  a  reason  for  defeating 
this  bill.  It  is  entirely  correct  that  the 
Congress  limit  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
designated  for  college  students  to  those 
students  who  respect  the  regulations  of 
their  college  and  the  laws  of  our  land.  We 
should  do  nothing  that  would  give  en- 
couragement to  those  few  students  intent 
on  disrupting  our  campuses  through  the 
use  of  violence.  It  is  my  opinion,  however, 
that  the  bill  before  us  today  is  not  ap- 
propriate legislation  for  us  to  deal  with 
campus  unrest. 


Last  spring  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  carefully  considered  the 
whole  matter  of  student  disorders.  I 
believe  the  committee  developed  a 
consti-uctive  bill  which  would  have  con- 
tributed to  the  solution  of  this  trouble- 
some problem.  The  majority  of  that  com- 
mittee chose  to  prevent  the  bill  from 
reaching  the  floor  of  this  House.  But  that 
is  past  history. 

It  was  then  appropriate,  in  view  of  the 
failure  of  the  bill  I  just  mentioned,  for 
the  House  to  make  its  po.sition  felt  on 
the  HEW  appropriations  bill — which  we 
did.  Section  407  of  that  bill,  as  amended 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  iMr. 
SiKESi  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
'Mr.  SMITH',  was  passed  by  this  body 
and  reads  as  follows : 

■■Sec.  407.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  tills  Act  siiall  be  used  to  formulate  or 
carry  out  any  grant  to  any  Institutions  of 
higher  education  that  Is  not  In  full  compli- 
ance with  Section  504  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1968  (PL.  90-675)." 

"No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide  a  loan,  guar- 
antee of  a  loan,  a  grant,  the  salary  of  or  any 
remuneration  whatever  to  any  Individual  ap- 
plying for  admission,  attending,  employed  by, 
teaching  at.  or  doing  research  at  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education  who  has  engaged  In 
conduct  on  or  after  .'\ugust  1,  1969,  which  In- 
volves the  use  of  (or  the  assistance  to  others 
In  the  use  of)  force  or  the  threat  of  force  or 
the  seizure  of  property  under  the  control  of 
an  institution  of  higher  education,  to  require 
or  prevent  the  availability  of  certain  curricu- 
lum, or  to  prevent  the  faculty,  administra- 
tive officials,  or  students  In  such  Institution 
from  engaging  In  their  duties  or  pursuing 
their  studies  at  such  institution." 

That  section  would  reinforce  section 
504  (a)  and  <b)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1968.  That  section  is 
now  law.  It  applies  to  the  insured  loan 
program.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  504  la)  If  an  instlutlon  of  higher  edu- 
cation determines,  after  affording  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  Individual  at- 
tending, or  employed  by,  such  institution, 
that  such  individual  has  been  convicted  by 
any  court  of  record  of  any  crime  which  was 
conmitted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  which  Involved  the  use  of  (or 
assistance  to  others  In  the  use  of)  force, 
disruption,  or  the  seizure  of  property  under 
control  of  any  lnsty,utlon  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  prevent  ofiQclals  or  students  In  such 
institution  from  engaging  in  their  duties  or 
pursuing  their  studies,  and  that  such  crime 
was  of  a  serious  nature  and  contrlbtued  to  a 
substantial  disruption  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  institution  with  respect  to  which 
crime  was  committed,  then  the  institution 
which  such  Individual  attends,  or  is  em- 
ployed by,  shall  deny  for  a  period  of  two 
years  any  further  payment  to.  or  for  the  direct 
benefit  of,  such  individual  under  any  of  the 
programs  specified  In  subsection  (c).  If  an 
Institution  denies  an  individual  assistance 
under  the  authority  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence of  this  subsection,  then  any  institution 
which  such  individual  subsequently  attends 
shall  deny  for  the  remainder  of  the  two  year 
period  any  further  payment  to,  or  for  the 
direct  benefit  of.  such  Individual  under  any 
of  the  programs  specified  In  subsection   (c). 

(b)  If  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
determines,  after  affording  notice  and  op- 
portunity lor  hearing  to  an  Individual  at- 
tending, or  employed  by,  such  Institution, 
that  such  individual  has  willfully  refused  to 
obey  a  lawful  regulation  or  order  of  such 
Institution  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  that  such  refusal  was  of  a 
serious    nature    and    contributed    to   a   sub- 
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stanttal  dlsrupUoa  of  the  administration  of 
sucb  Institution,  then  such  institution  sball 
deny,  for  a  period  of  two  years,  any  further 
payment  to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such 
Individual  under  any  of  the  programs  specl- 
aed  In  subsection  (c) . 

So  we  have  dealt  with  the  problem  of 
campus  unrest  in  apprc^riate  legislation. 
I  think  the  stand  taken  by  this  body  is 
clear. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  an  emergency 
situation.  It  is  my  view  that  we  should 
not  delay  this  important  legislation  just 
to  say  the  same  thing  about  campus 
imrest  that  we  have  already  said  and 
acted  upon.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
ottier  body,  in  passing  similar  insured 
student  loan  amendments  last  month, 
did  not  add  amendments  relating  to 
campus  unrest  in  order  not  to  endanger 
the  speedy  passage  of  the  bill. 

All  of  us  share  the  concern  expressed 
today  and  so  often  in  the  past  by  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  about  the  setxseless 
violence  on  some  of  our  Nation's 
campuses.  Is  there  any  responsible  indi- 
vidual who  believes  that  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  property  and  gross  disrespect  for 
Individual  rights  has  any  legitimate 
place  in  our  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation? Or  for  that  matter,  in  any  seg- 
ment of  our  society? 

The  question  which  divides  us  is, 
"Who  has  the  primary  responsibility  to 
deal  with  campus  tmrest?"  I  am  con- 
\inced  that  each  institution  Itself  must 
work  oirt  new  approaches  to  meeting 
head-on  the  causes  of  student  imrest 
and  the  means  of  handling  violence 
when  it  occtirs.  I  believe  that  the  admin- 
istration has  made  clear  that  the  col- 
leges and  universities  have  this  responsi- 
bility and  that  existing  Federal  laws  are 
adequate  if  only  they  are  enforced. 

Dealing  w^ith  violence  is  something 
new  for  college  administrators  and 
faculty  members.  Each  Institution  that 
suffered  from  violence  In  the  past  few 
years  was  forced  to  face  new  issues  in 
new  ways.  I  believe  that  we  will  see  in 
this  academic  year  constructive  and 
positive  approaches,  developed  by  groups 
of  administrators,  faculty,  and  students 
working  together,  to  meet  future  threats 
of  major  campus  disruption.  There  is  al- 
ready solid  evidence  that  those  campuses 
which  have  experienced  major  disrup- 
tions have  not  only  dealt  firmly  with 
those  students  involved  but  have  foimd 
new  ways  to  deal  with  these  problems.  I 
would  like  to  include  here  an  article  In 
the  August  11,  1969,  issue  of  the  Chron- 
icle of  Higher  Education  which  summar- 
izes the  activities  of  several  universities 
in  this  regard.  It  is  evidence  such  as  this, 
Mr.  Speaker,  which  gives  me  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  the  colleges  themselves 
to  deal  with  this  problem,  and  convinces 
me  that  we  would  make  a  grave  error  in 
delaying  passage  of  these  amendments 
to  the  student  insured  loan  program  be- 
cause some  of  our  colleagues  feel  we 
should  include  something  yet  again 
about  campus  unrest. 
The  article  follows : 

CoiixcES  Pttnish  Lakge  Numbers  of 

Disrupters 

(By  Plilllp  W.  Semas) 

Colleges  and  universities  have  been  much 

tougher  on  student  protesters  than  crltlca 

give  them  credit  for. 


On  28  of  the  campuses  that  suffered  dis- 
orders or  demonstrations  during  tlie  past 
academic  year,  more  than  900  students  tiave 
been  expelled  or  suspended.  More  than  850 
others  have  been  given  reprimands  which 
could  lead  to  expulsion  or  suspension  If 
they  commit  another  violation. 

Some  institutions,  such  as  Stanford  and 
the  UiUverslty  of  California  at  Berkeley,  have 
collected  fines  from  demonstrators  to  pay  for 
property  damage. 

Six  of  the  28  Institutions  have  taken  no 
disciplinary  action.  In  three  of  those,  the 
administration  agreed  not  to  act  If  students 
would  vacate  buildings  they  were  holding, 
thus  avoiding  violence. 

At  another  Institution.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, disciplinary  action  is  stlii  in  progress. 
At  Howard  University.  Dean  of  Students  Carl 
Anderson  has  recommended  that  no  action 
t>e  taken  against  14  students  whose  cases 
vwre  dismissed  by  a  District  of  Columbia 
Judge.  James  B.  Cheek,  Howard's  new  presi- 
dent, said  he  was  still  considering  possible 
action  against  them.  At  Cornell  University, 
disciplinary  action — if  any — will  not  be  taken 
until  the  sch(X)rs  disciplinary  machinery  is 
revised. 

Examples  of  punishments  handed  out  to 
protesters : 

San  Pranclsco  State  College  expelled  one 
student,  suspended  22.  put  13  on  probation, 
and  reprimanded  105.  The  cases  of  122  stu- 
dents have  not  yet  been  decided. 

Harvard  expelled  16.  put  20  on  probation, 
and  placed  99  ■'under  warning." 

Wisconsin  State  University  at  Oshkosh  ex- 
pelled 90  students. 

The  University  of  Kansas  suspended  33 
students  for  th&  fall.  1969.  semester,  and  13 
who  would  have  graduated  In  June  had  their 
credits  held  up  until  January,  1970. 

The  University  of  Chicago  expelled  43  stu- 
dents, suspended  81.  put  three  on  probation, 
and  fined  one. 

Dartmouth  College  susptended  one  student 
for  one  year,  gave  four  students  token  stis- 
penslons,  and  placed  19  on  probation  Eleven 
cases  are  still  to  be  decided  by  the  student - 
faculty  discipline  committee. 

The  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
which  often  has  l>een  accused  of  taking  a 
lax  attitude  toward  protesters,  has  dismissed 
15  students,  suspended  35,  placed  160  on 
disciplinary  probation,  and  collected  (20.000 
In  fines  for  property  damage  during  the  past 
year. 

Some  universities  also  are  taking  action 
against  faculty  members  Involved  In  dis- 
orders. Dartmouth  College  has  suspended 
two  faculty  members  for  two  years  because 
of  their  inyolvement  in  the  takeover  of  a 
building  there.  A  Harvard  committee  is  con- 
sidering charges  against  ttiree  professors.  San 
Pranclsco  State  Colle(?e  President  S.  I.  Haya- 
kawa  fired  Nathan  Hare,  chairman  of  the 
black  studies  department,  because  of  his  In- 
volvement In  disorders  on  that  campus. 

In  another  case  Involving  Mr.  Hare,  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia ruled  that  Harvard  University  acted 
Improperly  when  it  fired  liim  and  four  other 
faculty  members  after  disorders  there  during 
1968.  The  court  did  not  question  the  uni- 
versity's right  to  hire  and  fire  whomever  it 
wished,  but  It  did  say  the  university  should 
have  followed  normal  due  process. 

Administrators  also  have  been  much  more 
willing  to  call  the  police  than  Is  generally 
believed.  Eighteen  of  the  28  institutions 
called  the  police.  Of  the  10  that  didn't,  six 
used  campus  disciplinary  macliinery  to  deal 
with  the  demonstrators. 

SOME     4,000     ARKESTED.     SATS     FBI 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  said  In  his  report  on 
FBI  activities  during  fiscal  1969  that  campus 
disorders  resulted  in  more  thaji  4.(X)0  arrests. 

During  these  cases,  courts  in  Ohio,  New 
York,  and  Mlssotirl  have  upheld  that  right 
of  colleges  and  universities  to  vjse   campus 


rules  and  disciplinary  procedures  to  ntalntaln 
order  on  their  campuses. 

Many  universities  also  have  revised  their 
codes  of  conduct  and  campus  rules,  both  as 
a  result  of  the  past  year's  demonstrations 
and  In  anticipation  of  further  unrest  next 
fall   Among  the  developments: 

The  Cornell  University  board  of  trustees 
adopted  regulations  on  campus  conduct  at  a 
meeting  In  July,  as  they  were  required  to  do 
by  a  new  New  York  state  law.  Acting 
President  Dale  R.  Corson  has  appointed 
a  student-faculty-admlnlstration  task  force 
to  consider  possible  changes  In  the  regula- 
tions before  classes  begin  in  September, 
since  the  requirements  of  the  law  made  It 
Impossible  for  the  trustees  to  consult  with 
either  faculty  or  students.  CoroeU'e  con- 
stituent assembly,  wlUch  wa*  fanned  after 
the  disorders  there,  also  may  recommend 
some  changes  in  campus  rules. 

The  Harvard  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences 
lias  adopted  an  interim  statement  on  ac- 
ceptable behavior  for  students,  faculty  mesn- 
bers,  and  administrators.  They  ssdd  they 
liof>ed  to  develop  a  broader  statement  'in  the 
near  future." 

Both  the  University  of  California  and  the 
California  state  colleges  Ixave  made  changes 
in  their  campus  rules  during  disorders. 

UNAXXXPTABLK  CONDOCT   OETINEO 

Among  the  actions  most  frequently  clas- 
sified as    "unacceptable"  by  these  rules  are: 

Disrupting  the  normal,  orderly  function- 
ing of  the  educational  prcKesses; 

Threatening  or  using  physical  force  or 
violence  or  inciting  others  to  use  force  or 
violence; 

Obstructing  access  to  campus  buildings  or 
other  facilities: 

Unlawfully  entering  or  remaining  in  a 
building; 

Damaging  university  property; 

Interfering  with  free  speech: 

Using  obscene  langxiage  in  speaking  or  on 
signs: 

Palling  to  comply  with  a  lawful  CB'der  by  a 
police  ofllcer  or  a  university  olBclal; 

Interfering  with  disciplinary  proceedings. 

Several  institutions  also  added  a  rule 
prohibiting  firearms  on  campus,  following 
the  publicity  given  the  carrying  of  guns  by 
students  at  CorneU. 

MOST    GUARANTEE    VTE    PROCESS 

Most  of  the  codes  also  guarantee  due 
process  to  student  violators,  usually  through 
some  kind  of  student-faculty  committee  to 
hear  cases.  Students  also  usually  are  granted 
the  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel  and 
to  confront  the  witnesses  against  them. 

The  courts  seem  to  be  moving  tcrward  re- 
quiring due  process  in  campus  discipline. 
Judge  Francis  J.  Good,  of  the  Suffolk  County, 
Mass.,  Superior  Court,  said  recent  develop- 
ments In  civil  rights  law  have  made  it  ques- 
tionable whether  "a  university  can  make 
charges  against  a  student  and  expel  him 
without  due  process  of  law."  In  Madison.  Wis., 
Federal  District  Judge  James  E  Doyle  ruled 
that  Oslikosh  State  University  could  not  sus- 
pend or  expel  94  black  students  without 
liearings. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  >'ield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Reid)  . 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentlemsm  from  Indiana  for  yielding, 
and  I  strongly  support  H.R.  13194,  emer- 
gency legislation  to  encoursige  lenders  to 
participate  in  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program. 

I  would  very  simply  like  to  put  the 
basic  figures  before  this  House  today. 
The  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
involved  in  the  past  fiscal  year,  a  sum  of 
$670  million  and  some  735,000  ctudents, 
over  half  again  as  many  as  those  receiv- 
ing direct  loans  under  the  NDEA  student 
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loen  program.  Months  ago  the  Office  of 
Education  estimated  that  a  failure  to 
act  then  to  provide  incentives  to  lenders 
could  prevent  seme  200,000  students 
from  getting  loans  and  attending  col- 
lege. Our  failure  to  act,  as  a  Congress 
and  as  a  Government,  is  indefensible. 
Our  inaction  means  that  200,000  or  more 
students  will  not  be  able  to  go  to  col- 
lege. I  strongly  believe  that  it  was  the 
sense  of  the  committee,  irrespective  of 
other  questions,  that  we  should  not  pen- 
alize students  by  our  inaction. 

Over  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
were  considering  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1968,  we  thought  our- 
selves in  a  unique  position  as  interest 
rates  had  risen,  and  we  authorized  an  in- 
crease in  the  interest  ceiling  from  6  to  7 
percent,  in  order  to  encourage  banks  and 
other  nonprofit  lenders  to  participate  in 
this  program.  It  must  be  remembered,  of 
course,  that  this  increase  made  educa- 
tion more  expensive  to  the  students  re- 
ceiving the  loans. 

Ouce  again  we  find  ourselves  in  tliat 
same,  "uniaue"  position.  Interest  rates 
have  skyrocketed  unpward  three  times 
this  year,  from  7  to  8' 2  percent,  the 
latter  which  is  the  highest  prime  rate  in 
histoiT  of  this  Nation.  And  again  we  must 
find  a  loan  arrangement  which  is  equit- 
able to  lenders  and  receivers  alike. 

H.R.  13194  attempts  to  do  just  this,  by 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  pay- 
ments to  lenders  of  a  market  allowance 
of  a  maximum  of  3  percent  on  loans 
made  after  July  1,  1969.  This  anange- 
ment  reveals  our  hope  that  the  high 
prime  rate  we  are  now  experiencing  will 
be  temporary,  and  most  important,  the 
arrangement  is  one  which  will  not  over- 
*  burden  the  student  by  imposing  a  high- 
er interest  rate.  Under  this  plan,  also,  it 
is  our  hope  that  banks  and  other  lend- 
ers will  continue  to  make  loans  to  all 
qualified  applicants,  and  will  not  be 
forced  to  favor  those  whose  families 
have  prior  business  dealings  with  the 
lending  institution.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  bear  the  loan  costs  in  excess 
of  7  percent  imder  this  market  adjust- 
ment allowance  plan,  so  lender  and  stu- 
dent alike  will  receive  equity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  state  that  this  is 
absolutely  essential  legislation,  and  any 
further  delay  would  be  a  clear  derelic- 
tion of  our  responsibilities. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

I  strongly  endorse  what  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  iMr. 
Qune)  has  said  in  support  of  this 
bill  and  what  my  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Reid)  has  said. 

I  think  that  the  students  of  the  coun- 
try and  their  families  are  not  particu- 
larly interested  in  our  debates  here  about 
procedure,  important  as  they  may  be.  I  do 
think  that  young  Americans  are  inter- 
ested in  having  an  opportimity  to  pur- 
sue their  education. 

Therefore  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
support  H.R.  13194.  My  support  of  this 
legislation  is  based  on  a  careful  review 
of  the  record  and  certain  statistics  which 
I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues.  Let 
us  consider  these  facts: 

First.  It  Is  estimated  that  undergradu- 
ate enrollment  this  year  will  increase 
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more  than  3  percent  over  enrollment 
last  year. 

Second.  Colleges  and  universities  are 
presently  administering  the  NDEA  stu- 
dent loan  program  with  an  allotment 
based  on  a  $155,000,000  appropriation 
request,  as  distinguished  from  the  $190,- 
000,000  available  last  year,  and  $229,000,- 
000  approved  earlier  this  year  by  the 
House  for  fiscal  year  1970-. 

Third.  The  prime  interest  rate — the 
rate  charged  by  major  lenders  to  their 
most  important  customers — is  now  8'2 
percent. 

Fourth.  College  costs — tuition  and 
fees — have  continued  to  spiral  upward, 
with  the  increase  this  year  shaiT>er  than 
at  any  other  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  fiscal  squeeze  is  on — 
the  studeijt  and  his  parents  are  caught 
between  higher  costs  and  restricted 
sources  of  financial  assistance.  All  of  the 
information  we  have  clearly  points  to 
the  need  for  more  flexibility  in  the  rate 
of  return  if  guaranteed  student  loans — 
a  major  source  of  student  financial  aid — 
are  to  be  available  in  amounts  equal  to 
the  need.  H.R.  13194  responds  to  this 
need.  Let  me  just  briefly  underscore 
some  of  the  more  important  aspects  of 
the  legislation  and  certain  of  its  provi- 
sions so  as  to  correct  what  has  unfortu- 
nately been  a  misapprehension  about  the 
bill. 

First,  it  should  be  made  abundantly 
clear  that  this  legislation  does  not  au- 
thorize the  payment  of  10  percent  inter- 
est on  a  Government  "guaranteed  obliga- 
tion. The  very  purpose  of  the  legislation 
is  to  keep  the  cost  to  student  borrowers 
at  an  even  7  percent  regardless  of  money 
market  conditions.  Some  hav3  said  that, 
because  of  the  authority  provided  in  H.R. 
13194.  the  Office  of  Education  will  begin 
to  make  adjustment  allowances  equal  to 
the  3  percent.  The  record,  Mr.  Speaker, 
indicates  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
Commissioner  of  Education  stated  in 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee  that 
under  current  conditions,  approximately 
a  2-percent  allowance  will  be  paid. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  when  projections 
are  made  for  the  program  over  a  3 -year 
period,  we  are  talmng  about  a  reasonable 
Federal  payment  which  will  generate 
close  to  S  j  billion  worth  of  student  loans. 
One  of  the  most  desirable  features  of  this 
legislation  is  that  the  rate  of  adjustment 
allowance  is  tied  to  monetary  conditions, 
and  if  these  conditions  should  improve, 
the  amount  of  the  allowance  will  decrease 
and  perhaps  in  future  months  will  dis- 
appear entirely. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been 
some  discussion  over  ..he  fact  that  lend- 
ers have  continued  to  Pc.rticipate  in  the 
program,  regardless  of  the  higher  in- 
terest rate.  Let  us  not  be  misled  into 
believing  that  this  legislation  is  not  nec- 
e.ssary  because  of  the  apparently  avail- 
able volimie  of  lending  during  the  last 
few  weeks.  The  volume  is  attributed,  I 
believe,  almost  entirely  to  the  assurances 
of  the  administration  that  Congress 
would  enact  this  legislation.  To  know 
that  this  is  the  case,  all  one  has  to  do 
is  review  the  committee  record,  or  to  go 
back  and  look  at  letters  from  concerned 
parents  and  students  which  I  am  sure 
every  Member  of  the  House  has  received 


this  summei" — letters  in  which  we  were 
advised  of  futile  efforts  to  obtain  finan- 
cial assistance. 

When  the  squeeze  is  on,  as  it  is,  those 
who  are  adversely  affected  are  the  very 
ones  who  are  in  greatest  need — students 
from  families  whose  financial  base  does 
not  permit  them  to  have  accounts  with 
local  banks  and  students  who  ordinarily 
would  have  received  an  NDEA  student 
loan,  but  Tor  the  restricted  level  of  fund- 
ing, and  incoming  freshmen  who  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  establi.sh  a 
satisfactory  record  in  undergraduate 
work. 

I  have  turned  to  the  record  many 
times,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  statement, 
and  in  closing,  let  me  do  so  one  more 
time.  This  legislation  was  reported  from 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Education 
unanimously.  It  was  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
imanimously.  It  liad  the  support  of  all 
the  witnesses  who  appeared  during  hear- 
ings. The  adnxinistration  has  repeatedly 
endorsed  H.R.  13194. 

Therefore  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Members  of  this  body,  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  will  vote  for  the  bill 
authored  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon (Mrs.  Green*  and  cosponsored  by 
the    gentleman    from    Minnesota    iMr. 

QUIE  ) . 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  has  expired.  All  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

I  was  in  favor  of  bringing  up  the  bill 
under  unanimous  consent  prior  to  the 
recess.  I  thought  it  was  urgent  then  that 
we  get  action.  I  was  in  favor  of  bringing 
the  bill  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  was  one  of  those  141,  I  believe,  who 
urged  the  chairman  of  this  committee  to 
go  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  get  a 
rule  so  that  we  could  let  the  House  work 
its  will.  However,  for  various  reasons — 
and  I  shall  not  pass  judgment  on  why 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  did  not 
get  a  rule  or  somebody  objected 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  finish 
first? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  You  were  in  the  original 
meeting  with  me. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  not  passing  judgment  on  whether 
it  was  right  or  wrong  at  this  point,  al- 
though I  agreed  to  the  suspension  proce- 
dure I  did  urge  that  you  go  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  There  was  time  to  go  to 
the  Rules  Committee,  but  I  am  now  in 
favor  of  this  procedure  and  I  hope  and 
trust  that  we  will  get  a  two-thirds  vote 
today.  I  am  going  to  do  all  I  can  to  get 
a  two-thirds  vote  here,  because  I  think 
there  is  some  urgency  about  taking  action 
today. 

However.  I  would  like  to  say  also  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  that  I 
hope  this  bill  passes  and  we  do  not  go  to 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  it,  because 
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this  bill  is  urgently  needed  in  this  form 
and  not  in  the  form  that  it  passed  the 
other  body.  The  Senate  should  accept 
this  version. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  refuse  to  yield. 

I  want  the  people  who  are  interested 
in  strong  student  unrest  legislation  to 
know  that  I  am  with  them. 

And  when  a  bill  comes  up;  that  is, 
where  we  can  act  affirmatively,  I  am  go- 
ing to  help.  But  I  do  not  think  we  should 
let  the  problems  of  the  committee  inter- 
fere with  affirmative  action  today  be- 
cause there  are  some  200,000  students 
who  want  to  go  to  college  and  who  need 
our  help  now.  We  can  handle  the  student 
unrest  proposals  in  the  near  future  and 
we  will  with  stronger  provisions. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
for  a  tuianimous-consent  request. 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
oppose  this  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  this  bill  in  its  present  form  be- 
cause of  the  economically  harmful  effect 
it  would  have  upon  interest  rates. 

This  would  be  the  verj-  first  time  the 
Government  ever  has  approved  a  10-per- 
cent interest  rate  upon  any  Government - 
guaranteed  security.  Certainly  it  would 
cause  additional  increases  in  the  interest 
rate  structure  generally,  if  this  bill  were 
passed  in  its  present  form. 

Surely  I  want  to  do  something  to  be 
helpful  to  students  who  are  seeking  loans 
from  banks.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  we  are  doing  a  student  any  favor 
when  we  encourage  lenders  to  charge  him 
a  10-percent  interest  rate. 

It  would  be  cheaper  and  more  desirable 
for  both  the  student  and  the  Govern- 
ment— to  say  nothing  of  the  whole  econ- 
omy which  is  htu-t  by  high  interest — 
for  the  Government  to  lend  the  money 
directly.  When  interest  rates  are  in- 
creased, ever>'one  is  hurt.  And  that,  im- 
fortunately,  would  be  the  effect  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  the 
original  objector  to  the  consideration  of 
this  legislation  under  the  gagging  proce- 
dure of  suspension  of  the  rules.  And,  I 
have  no  apology  to  offer  for  it.  I  would 
object  to  it  again  today  if  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  block  this  wholly  unneces- 
saiy  procedure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  minority  leader 
said  a  moment  ago,  some  140  Members  of 
the  House  long  ago  signed  a  letter  in  the 
nature  of  a  petition  to  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  asking  him  to  go  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  get  a  rule  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation.  He  appar- 
ently refused  to  do  so.  At  least,  that  is 
the  record. 
Now,  I  ask  the  gentleman — I  see  him 


sitting  on  the  floor — the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee (Mr.  CoLMER),  if,  had  he  been  ap- 
proached by  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins)  there  would  have 
been  a  time  lag  of  any  consequence  to 
the  granting  of  a  rule  for  the  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation  as  it  ought  to  be 
considered  under  an  open  rule,  and  sub- 
ject to  amendment? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi for  the  purpose  of  answering  the 
question. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  both  his  question  and  for 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  proposition  in- 
sofar as  I  am  concerned  in  that  there 
has  been  no  request  for  a  rule  on  this 
particular  matter. 

I  will  say  this,  that  if  it  is  the  will  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  to  £isk  for  a  rule,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  consider  it  on  tomorrow. 
Mr.  GROSS.  And,  if  the  House  should 
refuse  to  approve  suspension  of  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  >-ield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  I  do  not  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Then,  if  the  House  refused  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  adopt  this  legislation,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  would  be  ready. 
willing,  and  able  to  grant  a  rule  and 
thereby  provide  the  opportimity  to  ade- 
quately debate  and  amend  this  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  naturally 
I  cannot  speak  for  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  I  can  only  say  that  if  this  bill  is 
carried  over  and  not  passed  today,  and 
if  a  rule  is  desired.  I  will  put  it  on  the 
agenda  for  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  tomorrow.  Then  it 
could  be  here  on  the  floor  of  he  House 
on  Thursday  for  debate  under  an  open 
rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Mississippi.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  clear 
absolutely  now  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  this  legislation  be- 
fore the  House  so  we  could  deal  with  the 
proposed  10-percent  interest  rate  in  this 
bill,  as  well  as  adding  an  antidemonstra- 
tion  amendment  and  any  other  amend- 
ments that  the  House  in  its  wisdom 
might  see  fit  to  adopt. 

Long  ago.  I  offered  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
the  option,  as  I  was  concerned,  of  calling 
up  the  bin  under  imanimous  consent 
with  consideration  in  the  House  as  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point.  The  gentleman 
declined  that  invitation.  He  could  have 
had  this  legislation  before  the  House, 
subject  to  amendment,  before  the  con- 
gressional recess  or.  August  13. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  I  will  not  yield  to  the 
gentleman,  for  he  has  had  more  than 
ample  time  to  make  his  position  clear. 
Moreover,  he  imposed  this  virtual  gag 
rule. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency    Committee,     the    gentleman 


from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  ,  says  this  in 
the  Record  of  September  9.  last  week: 

U  this  bin  passes  It  will  be  the  first  time 
Congress  has  authorized  the  paymeiit  of  a 
10-percent  interest  on  a  Government-guar- 
anteed obligation.  The  Government  will 
guarantee  the  payments  and  the  banks  will 
collect  the  interest. 

He  further  states: 

Establishment  of  a  10-percent  guaranteed 
Interest  rate  would  force  banks  to  increase 
interest  rates  on  other  loans  or  refuse  to 
make  any  loans  for  necessary  items  such  as 
housing  at  less  than  a  10-percent  rate. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Patman)  also  says  the  legislation  should 
not  be  retroactive  to  July  1  of  this 
year,  nor  should  the  interest  sub- 
sidy be  paid  more  than  once  on  individ- 
ual loans.  I  wholeheartedly  agree  and 
denounce  the  procedure  that  so  drastic- 
ally limits  debate  on  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  the  bill. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  against 
suspension  of  the  rules. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  iMr. 
ScHERLE)  has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  iMr.WvMAN). 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  not 
intended  to  speak  on  this  matter  but 
after  hearing  the  discussion  here  today 
I  do  believe  it  is  important  that  all 
realize  that  a  vote  not  to  pass  this  bill 
on  suspension  is  not  a  vote  to  kill  the 
bill.  If  the  bill  fails  to  gain  the  necessary- 
two-thirds  vote  on  suspension  it  merely 
goes  to  the  Rules  Committee  and  we 
have  just  heard  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  'Mr.  Colmer)  advise 
the  House  that  if  a  rule  is  asked  for  it 
will  be  issued  and  that  this  same  bill  will 
be  back  before  us  tomorrow  under  an 
open  rule  where  amendments  can  be  of- 
fered. By  presenting  this  matter  to  us 
under  suspension  there  is  neither  time 
for  adequate  debate  nor  opportunity  to 
amend  and  it  is  clear  that  amendments 
are  seriously  needed.  In  fact,  it  is  fair 
comment  to  observe  that  there  is  little 
question  but  that  the  suspension  route 
has  been  taken  to  avoid  both  full  debate 
and  amendment,  a  course  of  action  that 
does  not  make  for  sound  legislation. 

But  two  examples  of  the  need  for  im- 
provement in  this  legislation  are  needed 
to  demonstrate  the  glaring  inadequacy 
of  its  present  provisions.  Under  this  bill 
whenever  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  determines  the  re- 
turn to  holders  of  loans  to  be  'less  than 
equitable"  he  is  empowered  by  regulation 
to  pro\'ide  for  a  direct  subsidy  to  holders 
of  loans.  This  is  loose  language.  It  is  an 
Invitation  to  increase  interest  rates.  It 
is  essentially  a  blank  check  for  quarterly 
periods  of  time  without  any  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  borrowers  to  make  re- 
payment. It  represents  a  failure  of  legis- 
lative draftsmanship  and  an  unwilling- 
ness to  specify  conditions  amounting  to 
genuine  hardship.  Yet  by  suspension  no 
Member  Is  able  to  offer  corrective 
amendments,  even  those  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  who  are 
learned  In  this  field.  In  a  time  of  fiscal 
crisis  and  moimting  Inflation  provision 
for     -market     adjustments"     on     such 
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nebulous  terms  Is  an  Invitation  to  fur- 
ther fuel  Inflationary  fires. 

Second,  nowhere  in  this  legislation  is 
there  provision  to  prevent  the  granting 
of  such  subsidies  to  borrowers  who  have 
seriously  and  willfully  disrupted  campus 
affairs,  or  even  to  those  convicted  of 
crime  in  connection  with  such  activity. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  lawbreaker  or 
the  willful  troublemaker  should  receive 
such  Federal  subsidies  by  outright  grant, 
yet  the  lending  institutions  have  no 
limitation  nor  could  they  initiate  such 
on  their  own  under  the  language  of  the 
bill  before  us.  This  matter  should  be 
covered  by  appropriate  amendment 
which  is  impossible  in  a  consideration  of 
this  measure  by  suspension. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  Congress  can- 
not fulfill  its  legislative  resi>onsibility  in 
an  important  and  delicate  situation 
without  considering  the  bill  under  an 
open  rule.  I  therefore  hope  the  suspen- 
sion will  be  defeated  and  we  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  provide  appropriate 
corrective  and  limiting  language  by 
amendment  tomorrow  under  an  open 
rule.  In  sueh  event  I  will  vote  for  the  bill 
but  I  cannot  support  a  suspension  lack- 
ing such  provisions  which  are  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Insured  Student 
Loan  Emergency  Amendments  of  1969.  I 
believe  we  all  realize  the  importance  of 
this  legislation  to  the  further  education 
of  oiu-  youth  in  America.  I  also  hope  we 
realize  the  necessity  of  passing  this  bill 
as  soon  as  possible  following  the  proper 
consideration  and  sending  it  to  the 
President  for  his  signature.  Colleges  and 
universities  are  getting  underway 
throughout  the  Nation  this  week.  Many 
students  are  enrolling  on  the  hope  and 
prayer  that  Congress  will  give  its  ap- 
proval to  the  student  emergency  loan 
amendments.  They  need  this  legislation 
in  order  for  them  to  be  able  to  borrow 
the  necessary  money  to  continue  or  start 
their  education.  This  bill  will  be  most 
beneficial  to  the  southern  part  of  my 
State  which  was  recently  ravaged  by 
Hurricane  Camille.  Mississippi  education 
officials  estimate  that  some  7,400  students 
from  the  disaster  area  face  major  finan- 
cial problems  requiring  large-scale  help 
if  they  are  to  stay  in  college.  It  is  also 
estimated  that  the  7,400  students  will 
need  about  $1^2  million  to  prevent  whole- 
sale dropouts.  The  Insured  Student  Loan 
Emergency  Amendments  of  1969  will  pro- 
vide the  needed  help  for  these  students 
and  thousands  of  others  across  the  Na- 
tion. I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  anti- 
student-riot  amendments  and  wish  they 
v.ere  in  the  bill;  however,  I  will  still 
support  the  bill  because  tune  is  of  the 
essence. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  'Mr.  Feighan). 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
rermission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial. > 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 


support  of  H.R.  13194  to  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  I  con- 
sider this  bill  which  authorizes  Federal 
incentive  payments  to  lenders  with  re- 
spect to  insured  student  loans  of  utmost 
importance.  If  it  is  not  enacted,  there 
is  little  assurance  that  students  will  have 
access  to  such  loans 

Should  we  fail  to  raise  the  maximum 
interest  rate  guaranteed  to  lenders,  they 
will  clearly  continue  to  balk  at  granting 
of  loans  to  students  when  they  are  able 
to  command  higher  rates  from  preferred 
customers.  Consequently,  as  many  as 
200,000  college-age  persons  may  have  to 
forgo  their  academic  careers,  at  least 
temporarily.  With  the  pursuit  of  higher 
education  a  critical  factor  in  the  ob- 
taining of  attractive  and  challenging  po- 
sitions subsequent  to  graduation,  there 
can  be  no  defense  for  our  denying  these 
young  people  the  tools  they  need  to  at- 
tain this  goal. 

The  editorial,  which  appeared  in  the 
Cleveland    Plain    Dealer    of    Thursday, 
September     11,     1969.    encourages    the 
speedy  passage  of  H.R.  13194: 
Student  Loan  Bill 

On  Monday  the  Senate  approved  bill  which 
allows  the  government  to  pay  lending  Insti- 
tutions as  much  as  10%  Interest  on  student 
loans  will  come  before  the  House.  House  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  can  benefit  200,000  college 
students  Vho  need  financial  aid  to  attend 
school  thU  fall. 

The  present  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram allows  students  to  borrow  money  from 
banks  at  no  more  than  7 '7  Interest,  with  the 
governmeat  paying  the  Interest  while  stu- 
dents are  in  school.  However,  since  prime 
interest  rates  have  climbed  to  8 '4%  banks 
have  been  reluctant  to  make  student  loans 
at  7". 

The  Senate  bill  temporarily  raises  the  7% 
ceiling  on  interest  to  10 'i.  Conditions  In  the 
money  market  will  be  checked  every  three 
months  and  banks  which  lend  to  students 
will  be  repaid  by  the  government  at  the  going 
interest  rate. 

The  Senate  bill  allows  the  increased  Inter- 
est rates  to  be  retroactive  to  Aug.  15. 

Banks  have  responded  favorably  to  the 
Senate  bUl  and  have  been  lending  money  to 
students  under  the  assumption  that  the 
House  will  approve  the  measure. 

The  bill  win  come  before  the  House  under 
suspension  of  House  rules  so  a  two-thirds 
vote  Is  needed  for  passage.  The  House  should 
approve  the  bill  so  needy  students  can  con- 
tinue their  education  this  fall. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
without  question  the  7-percent  interest 
ceiling  must  be  changed  to  save  ,he 
guaranteed  student  loan  program.  With- 
out hesitation,  then,  I  give  my  full  sup- 
port to  the  bill  before  us  today. 

Because  of  the  present  unavailability 
of  loans,  thous-mds  of  students  at  this 
point  do  not  have  tuition  money  for  the 
first  semester.  Undoubtedly  some  have 
made  the  painful  decision  not  to  go  to 
college  this  year.  Others  have  trans- 
ferred to  less  expensive  schools.  And 
some  are  waiting  anxiously  for  our  vote 
today,  having  taken  the  risk  that  loans 
will  eventually  be  available. 

The  breakdown  in  the  guaranteed  loan 
program  has  upset  more  than  a  large 
group  of  college  students.  It  has  helped 
jispirin  sales  among  parents,  college  and 


university  administration,  bankers,  and 
State  officials.  It  is  important  that  this 
bill  be  passed  immediately.  I  wsmt  to 
note,  however,  that  this  emergency  leg- 
islation points  up  once  again  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  student  loan  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  Government. 
They  suffer  from  several  other  deficien- 
cies besides  the  present  undoing  of  the 
guaranteed  loan  program  because  of  the 
current  high  interest  rates.  The  short- 
term  repayment  period,  the  eligibility 
requirements,  and  an  inadequate  level  of 
funding  all  cause  problems  in  the  na- 
tional defense  student  loan  program. 

The  demand  for  loans  is  greater  than 
ever  before  as  tuition  costs  continue  to 
move  upward  and  as  more  of  our  popula- 
tion and  especially  more  from  low-in- 
come families  seek  a  college  education. 
The  Congress  should  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  encourage  this  trend  toward  in- 
creased education,  for  Daniel  Webster 
spoke  with  much  wisdom  when  he  said: 

On  the  diffusion  of  education  among  the 
people  rest  the  preservation  and  perpetua- 
tion of  our  free  institutions. 

A  more  comprehensive  solution  to  de- 
ficiencies in  the  loan  programs  is  re- 
quired than  emergency  amendments, 
however,  and  has,  in  fact,  been  proposed 
by  two  groups  whose  outstanding  qualifi- 
cations compel  the  Congress  to  give  the 
closest  attention  to  their  views. 

In  1967  the  President's  Panel  on  Edu- 
cational Innovation  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  educational  opportunity 
bank.  Any  student  accepted  at  a  postsec- 
ondarj'  school,  not  just  a  select  few, 
could  borrow  money  from  it.  The  student 
could  borrow  as  much  as  he  needed  for 
tuition  and  reasonable  living  costs.  Tlius 
even  a  poor  student  would  have  the 
chance  to  attend  a  private  college.  Re- 
payment of  the  loan  would  be  over  an 
extended  period  of  time,  and  based  on 
subsequent  income.  A  suggested  scheme 
proposed  1  percent  of  the  borrowers 
gross  income  over  a  30-year  period. 

In  March  of  last  year  I  introduced  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  thorough  study  of 
this  proposal  by  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  and  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  with  the  hope  that 
they  could  provide  us  with  whatever  leg- 
islation would  be  necessary  to  make  this 
proposal  a  reality. 

Since  no  action  was  taken  on  It,  I  have 
again  introduced  that  resolution  in  this 
.session  of  Congress.  For  I  am  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  a  way  must  be  foimd 
to  give  ever>'  American  the  opportimity 
to  educate  himself  to  his  full  potential. 
This  not  only  leads  to  a  person's  own 
happiness,  but  enables  him  to  be  of  most 
ser\'ice  to  his  fellow  man  and  make  his 
maximum  contribution  to  the  Nation. 

Subsequent  to  the  work  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Panel  on  Educational  Innovation, 
the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Ed- 
ucation issued  a  proposal  similar  to  the 
educational  opportimity  bank.  Last  De- 
cember the  Commission  in  their  special 
report  entitled  "Quality  and  Equality: 
New  Levels  of  Federal  Responsibility  for 
Higher  Education."  recommended  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  "national  student  loan 
bank."  It  likewise  suggests  long-term  re- 
payment based  on  income,  the  eligibility 
of  all  students,  and  larger  loans  than 
present  programs  allow. 
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The  Commission's  report  gives  addi- 
tional weight,  I  believe,  to  the  advisabil- 
ity of  taking  action  on  the  resolution 
which  I  have  introduced. 

I  hope,  then,  that  the  present  loan 
crisis  will  have  at  least  one  benefit— that 
it  will  bring  more  recognition  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  Federal  loan  bank,  such  as 
described  by  the  Presidents  Panel  and 
the  Carnegie  Commission. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <  Mr. 

A  YRFS) 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with 
most  of  what  has  been  said  here  today, 
but  we  are  up  to  the  wire  on  this,  and  I 
am  going  to  support  the  suspension. 

I  would  also  support  student  unrest 
legislation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  say  something  in  conclusion 
that  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
say  before. 

I  want  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
to  know  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  will  not  again  support  a  procedure  to 
bring  up  a  bill  of  this  magnitude  under 
suspension  of  the  rules. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  >'leld? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  statement  just  made  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

May  I  say  also  to  my  colleagues  that 
since  I  have  now  been  given  assurance, 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  that  bills  on  edu- 
cation that  are  controversial  will  not,  I 
repeat,  will  not  be  brought  up  under  sus- 
pension and  that  we  will  not  have  to  go 
through  this  procedure  again  on  educa- 
tion bills  out  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor — on  that  basis,  and  be- 
cause the  school  year  is  upon  us.  and 
because  there  may  be  some  200,000  stu- 
dents in  this  country  who  are  not  going 
to  get  loans — I  will  vote  for  this  bill 
that  I  originally  sponsored  and  express 
the  hope  that  without  too  much  further 
delay  It  will  become  the  law. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
several  reasons  why  we  should  be  con- 
sidering the  substance  of  this  bill,  and 
approving  It  under  the  suspension, 
rather  than  being  concerned  with  pro- 
cedure, even  recognizing  that  important 
questions  as  to  procedure  have  been 
raised. 

There  is  considerable  confusion  about 
the  purposes  of  the  various  student  as- 
sistance programs.  It  helps  to  think  of 
the  insured  loan  program  as  being  apart 
from  the  other  programs  and  distinct  In 
that  It  is  not  available  only  to  those  in 
dire  financial  need.  The  direct  national 
defense  student  loans  under  NDEA.  and 
the  work-study  assistance,  and  of  course 
the  educational  opportunity  grants,  are 
all  designed  for  students  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  economic  spectrum.  In  most  col- 
leges they  are  made  available  as  a  sort 
of  package  of  assistance  for  the  neediest 
students.  The  measure  of  need  is  strin- 
gent and  becoming  more  so  as  the  de- 
mand for  these  funds  increase. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 


Insured  loans  are  merely  loans  of  con- 
venience and  are  not  In  fact  needed. 
Quite  the  opposite  is  true.  Experience 
with  the  insured  loan  program  to  date  in- 
dicates that  at  least  three-quarters  of 
the  borrowers  come  from  famlUes  with 
less  than  $10,000  annual  income,  and 
would  need  substantial  help  in  order  to 
attend  college. 

What  this  boils  down  to  is  that  the 
insured  loan  program  is  the  only  Federal 
aid  available  for  the  children  of  that 
great  cross-section  of  America  composed 
of  skilled  workers  in  trades  and  industry-, 
white-collar  workers,  and  business  and 
professional  people  of  moderate  income. 
These  are  the  people  who  pay  the  over- 
whelming bulk  of  personal  income  tax- 
es, but  who  are  not  eligible  to  receive 
many  of  the  benefits  of  Federal  pro- 
grams. The  insured  student  loan  pro- 
gram is  an  extremely  helpful  thing  for 
these  citizens  in  their  efforts — often  at 
great  personal  sacrifice — to  put  their  kids 
through  college. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  some- 
thing that  has  been  pretty  much  over- 
looked here  today— that  this  insured 
loan  program  also  covers  thousands  of 
students  attending  2-year  technical, 
trade,  and  industrial  schools  beyond  the 
high  school  level,  and  this  is  virtually 
the  only  aid  available  up  to  this  point  to 
these  students  who  mostly  come  from 
hard-working  families  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  economic  ladder.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  amended  the  Higher  Education 
Act  and  the  NDEA  to  make  the  direct 
student  loans  and  the  work-study  avail- 
able to  vocational  students,  but  .so  far 
funds  have  not  been  made  available  to 
carrj-  this  out.  These  students  are  just 
as  desening  of  assistance,  and  are  just 
as  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
tr>-.  as  any  attending  college  and  work- 
ing for  an  academic  degree.  We  should 
never  forget  that. 

The  insured  loan  program  has  become 
a  vital  part  of  Federal  efforts  to  assure 
educational  opportunity.  It  became  oper- 
ative during  fiscal  year  1966  when  $77 
million  In  loans  were  Insured.  This  sum 
soared  the  very  next  year  to  $248  mil- 
Uon  for  over  330.000  student  borrowers, 
and  last  year— fiscal  1969 — the  amount 
stood  at  $670  million  loaned  to  about 
750,000  students.  Clearly,  Mr.  SE>eaker, 
we  must  not  permit  this  volume  of  sup- 
port to  collapse  because  of  our  failure  to 
enact  amendments  agreed  upon  by  vir- 
tually all  Members  who  have  studied 
this  problem. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
Miller  > . 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port this  bill.  I  support  this  procedure 
as  I  will  support  a  student  unrest  amend- 
ment at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day 'H.R.  13194)  is  not  passed  and 
quickly  enacted  into  law,  the  college  ed- 
ucation of  many  thousands  of  young 
Americans  will  be  stopped  short,  and 
many  thousands  more  will  be  unable  to 
start  their  higher  education. 
These  are  the  collegians  or  prospective 


collegians  who  are  dependent  on  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  which 
enables  them  to  borrow  funds  directly 
fiom  banks,  savings  and  loans,  credit 
unions,  and  other  lenders  to  finance  their 
education  needs. 

Loans  totaling  more  than  $1.6  billion 
have  been  made  under  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program  since  its  approval 
by  Congress  4  years  ago.  Fiscal  year  1969 
set  a  new  record  when  750,000  applicant.; 
received  loans  in  the  amount  of  $670 
million.  Obviously,  it  is  a  popular — and 
vital — program. 

It  is  threatened,  however — and  the  ed- 
ucation of  these  young  people  Is  in  jeop- 
ardy— because  the  program  as  it  is  oper- 
ated under  present  law  is  less  than 
equitable  to  lenders  in  the  current  money 
market. 

During  the  4  or  5  years  that  a  student 
borrower  is  in  school — and  longer  if  he 
or  she  joins  the  Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  or 
the  military — the  only  payment  the  lend- 
er receives  is  the  interest  on  the  loan. 
Repayment  on  the  principal  is  deferred 
until  9  to  12  months  after  the  students 
graduate — or  returns  to  civilian  life  after 
service  with  the  Federal  Government. 

Nevertheless,  lending  Institutions  have 
participated  willingly. 

The  year  1969,  however,  has  seen  three 
Increases — to  8' 2  percent  in  June — in  the 
prime  interest  rate,  the  rate  at  which 
banks  lend  to  their  prime  customers. 
While  interest  rates  on  other  loans  are 
scaled  upward  from  the  prime  rate,  a  top 
interest  of  7  percent  is  set  by  law  on 
insured  student  loans.  Additionally,  these 
loans  involve  considerably  more  paper- 
work and  senicing  by  lenders  than  do 
other  transactions. 

Neither  they  nor  your  committee  are 
suggesting  that  the  rate  of  return  on 
these  loans  should  be  increased  to  yield 
a  normal  profit.  The  return,  however, 
should  be  realistic  in  terms  of  both  money 
costs  and  overhead  costs  to  the  end  that 
a  breakdown  point  is  attainable.  In  the 
present  environment,  the  7-percent 
interest  rate  on  such  loans  does  not  meet 
this  goal.  As  a  result,  and  with  the  cur- 
rent keen  competition  for  loanable  funds, 
lenders  are  finding  it  impractical  to  con- 
tinue their  participation  in  the  insured 
student  loan  program. 

Congress  could — as  it  did  when  a  simi- 
lar emergency  arose  last  year — increase 
the  statutors'  interest  limit.  This  altema- 
tue  is  not  acceptable  for.  besides  the 
obstacle  of  State  usurj-  laws,  we  would 
be  Increasing  the  cost  to  the  student  and 
setting  a  permanent  inflexible  interest 
rate  that  would  be  applicable  for  the  life 
of  the  loan. 

The  solution  that  we  on  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  present  in  H.R. 
13194  would  not  do  any  of  these  things. 
Instead  it  would  encourage  lenders  to 
participate  by  providing  them  with 
quarterly  market  adjustment  allowances 
of  up  to  3  percent  beyond  the  7  percent 
Interest  now  allowed.  This  proposal  pro- 
vides the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  in  consultation  with  others 
and  in  the  light  of  current  economic 
conditions  and  the  money  market  struc- 
ture, with  authority  to  J^et  the  adjust- 
ment rate  every  3  months.  If  he  deter- 
mines that  cr»nomic  conditions  during 
the  past  quartei  make  7  percent  a  fair 
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return,  there  will  be  no  adjustment  al- 
lowance. If  he  determines  that  the  mar- 
ket is  currently  bringing  10-percent  in- 
terest rates,  he  will  authorize  a  3-percent 
allowance  and.  depending  on  conditions, 
he  can  set  the  rate  anywhere  from  zero 
percent  to  3  percent.  In  other  words,  the 
allowance  will  fluctuate  with  the  chang- 
ing money  market  within  a  given  geo- 
graphical area. 

H.R.  13194  is  both  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  and  a  necessary 
ingredient  to  the  continued  success  of 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program. 

A  similar  profxisal  has  been  passed  by 
the  other  body.  On  the  faith  of  this  ac- 
tion by  the  other  body  that  a  remedy 
would  be  forthcoming,  the  dire  conse- 
quences we  had  anticipated  because  of 
the  failure  of  this  body  to  act  before  stu- 
dents returned  to  the  campus  this  fall 
have  been  forestalled  to  a  certain  extent. 

I  am  confident  that  this  body  will 
again  demonstrate  its  concern  for  those 
of  our  young  people  who  need  this  as- 
sistance in  obtaining  their  education  by 
pa«ing  H.R.  13194  today. 

Fassage-of  H.R.  13194  will  guarantee 
that  few  students  will  be  turned  away  in 
the  months  ahead. 

It  will  not.  however,  guarantee  that  we 
will  not  in  1970  experience  another  crisis 
with  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram. 

Tuitions  are  escalating,  and  young 
people  in  ever  larger  numbers  are  being 
persuaded  to  pursue  their  education  be- 
yond high  school.  Hence,  it  is  likely  that 
$1  billion  wUl  be  needed  annually  for 
insured  student  loans  during  the  1970's. 

The  question  is  whether  sufBcient 
funds  will  be  available. 

Insured  student  loans  are  relatively 
long-term  assets  to  lenders,  repayment  is 
protracted  over  4  to  10  years,  and  the 
loans  pyramid — that  is.  the  number  and 
total  dollar  value  needed  increases  each 
year.  As  a  consequence,  the  student  loan 
portfolios  of  lenders  lack  liquidity — they 
are  not  attractive  to  commercial  inves- 
tors. 

The  long-range  answer  to  this  liquidity 
problem.  I  believe,  is  a  secondary  market 
mechanism  to  tap  other  financial  re- 
sources— teacher  endowment  funds, 
State  and  local  retirement  funds,  pension 
and  trust  funds,  insurance  funds — to  re- 
plenish the  supply  of  funds  available  for 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program.  It 
is  my  intention  to  bring  such  a  plan 
before  Congress. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  time  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
why  the  bill  is  brought  up  so  that  we  do 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  consider 
amendments  that  would  insure  that  stu- 
dent rioters  could  not  gain  the  benefits 
from  this  program.  I  think  it  should  be 
clear  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  that  I  tried  to  sur- 
vey the  situation  in  the  best  way  I  knew 
how  because  I  wanted  the  bill  to  become 
law  and  to  pass  this  body  and  likewise 
to  pass  the  other  body.  After  careful 
deliberation  and  talking  to  interested 
parties,  I  thought  it  best  to  bring  it  up 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  and  to  let 
some  other  vehicle  be  the  place  for  the 
student  unrest  rider  instead  of  this  bill. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
long  ago  got  the  answer  to  the  question 
that  was  first  asked  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller  > ,  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  ( Mrs.  Green  ) .  The 
gentlewoman  saici  the  bill  was  before  tire 
House  under  suspension  of  the  rules  be- 
cause of  the  tyranny  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  That  is  the  answer  and 
the  only  answer  why  this  bill  is  before 
the  House  under  the  circumstances  that 
exist  here  today,  wherein,  the  House 
finds  itself  gagged  and  unable  to  work 
its  free  will. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  the  time  remaining. 

Mr.  Speaker,  everybody  talks  about  ex- 
pediency. We  have  evidence  that  all  bills 
are  retroactive  and  that  this  is  no  prob- 
lem. Now.  for  this  legislative  body  to  be 
stymied  by  a  gag  rule  and  not  allow  the 
Members  of  this  House  an  opportunity 
to  work  their  will  is  completely  incom- 
prehensible to  me. 

We  heard  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  CoLMER),  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  .say 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  a  rule 
by  tomorrow.  The  gentlelady  from  Ore- 
gon iMre.  Green  I  said  that  this  proce- 
dure is  bad  legislation.  Most  of  the  Mem- 
bers, even  the  minority  floor  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr.  Gerald 
R,  Ford  )  said  that  this  is  bad  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  give  the  people  who 
elected  us  to  oflSce  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  will  by  handling  this  con- 
troversial bill  under  normal  parliamen- 
tarj'  procedure.  I  ask  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  vote  down  the  suspension,  send 
it  to  the  Rules  Committee  and  bring 
back  a  rule  the  way  It  should  be  done,  and 
debate  tlie  measure  under  the  normal 
legislative  process. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  13194. 
to  amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  authorize  Federal  market  ad,iust- 
ment  payments  to  lenders  with  respect 
to  insured  student  loans,  when  neces- 
sary in  the  light  of  economic  conditions, 
in  order  to  assure  that  students  will  have 
reasonable  access  to  such  loans  for  fi- 
nancing their  education. 

As  many  of  our  colleagues  know.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  last  month  personally  urged 
the  bankers  of  this  Nation  to  look  more 
kindly  on  requests  for  student  loans.  He 
pledged  support  for  the  legislation  before 
us  today,  and.  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
money  for  such  loans  had  almost  com- 
pletely "dried  up"  earlier  this  year  when 
the  prime  commercial  lending  rate 
climbed  to  8,5  percent  with  the  interest 
ceiling  on  these  students  loans  staying  at 
7  percent,  lenders  have  come  forward  on 
the  basis  of  his  assurances,  and  many 
thousands  of  students  who  might  other- 
wise not  be  attending  school  this  fall 
have  now  been  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  obviously  would  be  bad 


business,  and  a  disservice  to  the  deposi- 
tors of  the  banks  of  this  Nation,  to  loan 
money  at  7  percent  interest  in  today's 
market.  The  fact  that  manj'  bankers 
around  the  Nation  are  doing  so  is  a  testi- 
mony to  the  confidence  they  have  placed 
in  the  President  and  in  the  Congress  to 
fulfill  our  pledge  to  make  up  the  3  per- 
cent difference  they  are  losing  by  making 
these  loans. 

Tills  program,  I  am  .sure  our  colleagues 
agree,  has  been  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful we  have  enacted  in  many  years.  Manj' 
students  still  have  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  loans  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  many 
of  which  can  be  alleviated  by  enabling  the 
Government  to  be  more  flexible  in  offer- 
ing a  premium  to  the  lenders.  But  college 
costs  are  soaring  higher  each  day  and 
enrollments  continue  to  rise,  so  that  we 
are  bound  to  have  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  students  with  limited  means 
who  must  have  loans  to  complete  their 
college  work.  We  cannct  afford,  if  we 
want  to  avoid  anguished  cries  from  stu- 
dents and  their  parents  for  more  costly 
Federal  direct-loan  and  grant  fimds,  to 
delay  action  on  this  most  important 
legislation. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  H  R, 
13194, 

Mr,  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  express  my  support  for  the  bill 
which  we  are  now  considering  to  re- 
vitalize the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program  and  allow  the  advantages  of  a 
liigher  education  to  be  available  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  youngsters  who 
othe:\vise  would  be  unable  to  afford  to 
attend  college. 

On  June  23  of  this  year,  I  .spoke  here 
about  the  shortsighted  attitude  of  the 
administration  with  respect  to  its  fund- 
ing requests  for  the  various  programs 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  to 
provide  help  to  those  students  .seeking  a 
higher  education  who  cjannot  afford  its 
full  cost.  When  I  spoke  on  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program,  I  said  that  I 
believed  this  program  to  be  at  the  cross- 
roads. On  trial  is  the  determination 
which  was  made  some  years  ago  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  withdraw- 
wherever  possible  from  the  business  of 
making  loans  directly  to  students  and 
instead  depend  on  the  private  sector  to 
implement  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program  with  an  interest  subsidy  to  be 
paid  by  the  Government  to  lenders. 

Last  year  when  we  passed  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  we  increased  the  maxi- 
mum interest  rate  that  banks  and  other 
lending  institutions  could  charge  stu- 
dents for  loans  imder  this  program  to  7 
percent.  Yet  today,  we  are  faced  with  a 
situation  where  interest  rates  are  con- 
siderably above  7  percent  and  thus  banks 
are  not  making  student  loans  because 
they  can  get  higher  interest  rates  on 
other  transactions.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  says  that  the  banks 
and  other  lending  institutions  of  this 
Nation  should  make  guaranteed  student 
loans  as  a  public  service,  and  at  a  loss. 

In  June,  I  said  that  it  was  essential 
that  a  aecision  be  made  whether  we 
would  want  the  Government  to  reassert 
its  role  and  lend  directly  to  students  un- 
der the  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
or  whether  we  should  make  the  program 
more  attractive  to  the  lender  without  in- 
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creasing  the  cost  of  the  loan  to  the  stu- 
dent. Happily.  H.R.  13194,  which  we  are 
considering  today  chooses  the  latter 
course  and  adopts  the  proposal  which  I 
made  in  June  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  be  authorized  to  increase  the 
maximum  interest  rate  which  banks  and 
other  lending  institutions  can  charge  for 
Uiese  student  loans  by  from  1  to  3  per- 
cent above  the  statutory  figure  of  7  per- 
cent which  we  enacted  last  year,  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  shoiid  be  passed,  I  also 
believe  that  utilizing  this  approach  will 
enable  banks  and  other  lending  institu- 
tions to  once  more  be  able  to  afford  to 
make  guaranteed  student  loans  without 
losing  money,  while  the  cost  of  the  loan 
to  the  student  will  not  increase, 

I  am,  however,  alarmed  by  the  contin- 
uing tendency  of  the  administration  to 
look  at  each  of  the  major  student  loan 
programs  as  if  it  were  completely  unre- 
lated to  another.  The  facts  are  that  the 
college  work  study  program  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  programs,  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Educational  Act,  ani  the 
medical  profession's  student  assistance 
programs  are  underfunded  by  some  S200 
million  and  that  the  students  who  can- 
not obtain  loans  or  grants  under  these 
programs  are  expected  to  get  loans  under 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program. 
I  would  like  to  remind  all  my  colleagues 
that  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram was  set  up  so  that  loans  could  be 
made  to  students  of  families  of  annual 
income  of  under  $15,000,  It  was  not  set 
up  as  the  program  to  help  only  those 
from  poverty  areas  in  the  Nation  get 
higher  education. 

Now,  I  do  not  question  the  right  of 
each  and  every  student  in  this  Nation  to 
a  college  education  if  he  has  the  apti- 
tude. I  think  that  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment should  do  whatever  they  can  to 
encourage  a  student  to  seek  a  college  ed- 
ucation. One  way  in  which  this  can  be 
done  is  through  programs  of  loans  and 
grants  to  those  students  whose  families 
cannot  afford  the  full  cost  of  a  higher 
education.  However,  I  do  question  the 
redirection  of   the  guaranteed  student 
loan    program    which    is    taking    place 
without    congressional    action.    This    is 
pointed  out  by  a  report  which  I  reviewed 
on  the  operation  of  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program  for  the  year  ending 
January  31.  I  was  most  surprised  to  find 
that  85  percent  of   the  families  whose 
loans  are  insured  by  the  program  and 
93    percent    of    those    receiving    loans 
through  the  State  program  had  incomes 
of  less  than  $12,000.  Even  more  surpris- 
ing, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program  was  designed 
to  provide  assistance  to  families  in  the 
middle-income  brackets,  is  the  fact  that 
36  percent  of  the  federally  insured  loans 
and   57   percent  of   the  State  program 
loans  were  made  to  families  of  incomes 
of  under  S6.000. 1  would  like  at  this  point 
to  include  in  the  Record  a  table  which 
gives  the  status  of  the  program  in  this 
regard.  This  table  points  out  that  fact 
that  the  program  is  not  serving  the  cli- 
entele for  which  the  Congress  intended 
it.  As  a  result,  many  thousands  of  mid- 
dle-income   youngsters    are    facing    the 
prospects  of  not  being   able   to  seek  a 
higher  education: 
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Guaranteed   student   loan   proir<^"^>   annual 
loan  volume 

Fiscal  year:  Amount 

1966 ---    $377,  000,  000 

1967 248.000,  000 

1968 436,000,000 

1969  list  6  months) -.    450.000,000- 


Percent 


State 
guacanteed 


Fedefally 
insured 


By  adjusted  family  ineomt: 

ijloi2,999 

J3,(.0C' to  i5,999 

$6  000  10  J  8.999 

59,000  10  Jll  999 

$12  000  to  $14  999.... 

$15,000  jr)d  over 

Distribution  by  sex: 

Male 

Female      , 

No  response 

Distribution  by  race: 

Vkfhite 

Nepro  and  ctliet 

No  response 


29.  SS 
27.15 
22  46 

13,38 


UNDER  PARTICIPATION 


U,97 
21.38 
25,33 
23,10 
14.10 
1,12 

63.96 

34,88 

1,16 

87,52 
6.54 
5.94 


Type  ol  lender 


National  banks.     

Slate  banks     .    

t/iutual  savings  banks. 

Savings  and  loans 

Credit  unions 

Other 


Percent  ol 

Percent  ol 

lenders 

loans 

40.2 

46.3 

45.8 

40,5 

l.b 

2.7 

4.6 

5,4 

7.< 

Z.6 

.1 

2.1 

Total. 


i:X 


100.0 


100.0 


Because  of  inadequate  funding  of  other 
education  assistance  programs.  It  has 
been  the  middle-income  youngster  who 
has  been  imable  to  receive  assistance  to 
go  to  college  when  he  is  entitled  to  such 
assistance  under  the  law  in  the  guaran- 
teed student  land  program.  While  the 
bill  which  we  are  considering  today  will 
enable  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram to  continue  as  a  \1ablc  program 
making  loans  to  students  who  need  as- 
sistance, what  is  to  happen  to  the  in- 
creasing number  of  students  who  are  not 
from  poverty  area  homes  but  at  the 
same  time  whose  families  cannot  afford 
the  cost  of  a  college  edacation?  Are  these 
families  to  be  settled  with  long-term  8 
percent  loans  when  under  the  law  they 
should  be  able  to  get  3-percent  federally 
subsidized  loans?  Tliis  is  neither  real- 
istic nor  fair.  Obviously,  all  our  student 
loan  programs  need  to  be  fully  funded 
so  that  this  practice  of  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul  can  cease. 

Therefore,  I  urge  ill  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  13194,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  join  with  me  in  seeking  ways  so  that 
a  college  education  can  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  students  who  cannot  afford 
the  full  cost  of  higher  education, 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
fear  that  many  are  looking  to  this  bill  as 
the  answer  for  meeting  the  need  for  more 
money  for  student  loans.  It  simply  will 
not  do  the  job  and  to  the  extent  that 
people  rely  upK)n  it  instead  of  looking 
at  the  whole  situation  may  delay  ade- 
quate action.  A  review  of  all  the  facts 
indicates  clearly  to  me  that  the  only  im- 
mediate way  to  meet  the  need  for  more 
student   loans   is   through   more   direct 
loans  imder  the  NDEA  program  where 
the  colleges  make  loans  consisting  of  90 
percent  Federal  money  and  10  percent  of 
their  own  money. 


It  is  true  that  many  banks  never  have 
used  the  guaranteed  loan  program  and 
many  that  did  are  now  quitting  It  but 
the  principle  reasons  do  not  relate  to 
permitting  a  3  percent  increase  In  the 
interest  rate.  This  is  confirmed  in  a  letter 
from  the  secretary  of  the  Iowa  Bankers 
Association  when  he  said: 

The  primary  problem  Is  that  of  the  poten- 
tial term  of  these  loans  and  the  consequent 
lack  of  liquidity  in  them. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  HEW,  I  sought  an- 
swers from  many  bankers  as  to  why  they 
were  not  making  the  loans  or  were  quit- 
ting the  program.  In  addition  to  the  lack 
of  liquidity  and  the  inability  to  market 
the  paper  when  they  need  money,  other 
reasons  include: 

First,  that  the  borrower  is  probably  a 
thousand  miles  away  from  the  commu- 
nity by  the  time  he  is  making  the  repay- 
ments and  they  no  longer  feel  he  is  their 
constituent:   second,  for  them  to  try  to 
go  over  the  need  with  the  student  is  a 
complete  duplication  of  what  the  colleges 
have  already  done  and  requires  a  great 
deal  of  time:  and  third,  many  borrowers 
look  at  the  loan  as  something  they  have 
a  right  to  while  many  of  the  bankers 
thought  they  should  show  appreciation 
like     other     borrowers    of    money    do. 
A  number  of  forms  have  to  be  filled  out 
and  records  kept  that  are  different  than 
other  records  the  banks  keep  and  in  ad- 
dition some  of  them  felt  that  these  loans 
were  more  like  an  automobile  loan  upon 
which  they  earn  two  or  three  times  as 
much   interest.  Obviously   we  are   never 
going   to   approve   a  loan   rate   for   this 
program  as  high  as  automobile  loans  so 
it  is  impossible  to  secure  widespread  loans 
for  students  just  by  increasing  the  in- 
terest rate  3  percent. 

There  is  an  immediate  solution  under 
which  the  President  can  provide  $35  mil- 
lion. Last  year  $190  million  was  available 
under  NDEA,  The  administration's  re- 
quest for  this  fiscal  year  was  for  only 
$155  million,  or  a  $35  million  cut.  The 
House  and  Senate  have  already  passed 
a  resolution  authorizing  expenditures  of 
the  same  amount  as  last  year  for  each 
prcgram  except   where   the   administra- 
tion's request  is  for  less.  In  this  ca.se  the 
amount  available  is  only   $155   million 
because    the    administration    requested 
that  amount  compared  to  $190  million 
the  year  before.  By  merely  sending  up 
an    amendment    to    his  budget    request 
asking  for  $190  million,  an  additional  $35 
million  would  be  immediately  available. 
I  wrote  to  the  President  on  August  19 
urging  him  to  do  this  but  almost  a  month 
passed  and  it  has  not  been  done.  The 
House   of   Representatives    has    already 
passed  an  appropriation  for  $222  million 
so  it  is  fairly  clear  that  appropriations 
when  passed  by  the  Senate  and  House 
will  exceed  the  $190  million  but  it  will 
not  be  available  for  students  that  are 
now  entering  school  this  week  and  next 
just  because  the  President  has  not  sent 
up  the  letter  asking  for  an  additional  $35 
million. 

All  the  talk  and  attention  on  this  par- 
ticular bill  that  is  now  before  us  mis- 
leads people  into  thinking  that  it  is  the 
solution  and  tends  to  divert  attention 
from  the  simple  action  that  could  Imme- 
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diately  be  taken  this  afternoon  by  the 
President  to  make  more  loans  available. 
I  urge  the  committee  and  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion toward  the  practical  and  effective 
solution  of  a  substantial  part  of  the 
problem  and  that  the  committee  begin 
to  either  thoroughly  rework  and  rewrite 
the  guaranteed  loan  program  so  that  it 
can  fill  part  of  the  need  or  direct  atten- 
tion toward  an  adequate  direct  loan  pro- 
gram. 

The  letters  to  which  I  referred  further 
details  the  situation  and  are  as  follows: 

AucL-ST   19,   1969. 
Re  Appropriations:  Students  loans. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Last  year  $190  mil- 
lion was  available  to  college  students  for 
loans  under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  Earlier  this  year,  the  Administration  re- 
quested only  $155  million  or  a  cut  of  $35 
million  In  this  program  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  and  assumed  that  banks  would  make 
additional  loans  under  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan. Program  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence. InapQiui  of  banks  making  more  loans, 
they  are  actually  making  less 

The  House  of  Representatives  increased 
the  appropriation  for  NDEA  loans  to  $222 
million  in  a  bill  that  has  not  yet  passed  the 
Senate.  Both  bodies  have  passed  a  continu- 
ing resolution  which  would  make  available 
the  same  amount  as  la^t  year  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  Administration  requested 
less.  By  the  Administration  requesting  $190 
million  or  more,  an  additional  $35  million 
would  immediately  be  available  for  loans  to 
students. 

Although  I  am  confident  Congress  is  going 
to  appropriate  more  than  an  additional  $35 
million  and  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
already  Indicated  that  it  would  go  much 
above  that  level.  I  sincerely  urge  you  to  im- 
mediately send  up  a  budget  amendment  for 
at  least  an  additional  $35  million  for  NDEA 
student  loans,  thereby  agreeing  with  Con- 
gress to  at  least  this  much  of  the  increase 
we  feel  is  needed.  This  action  would  make 
these  additional  funds  available  immedi- 
ately, without  further  Congressional  action, 
and  provide  student  aid  which  will  be  needed 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 
Sincerely. 

Ne.^l  Smith. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Iowa  Bankers  Association, 

Des  Moines.  August  20, 1969. 
Hon.  Neal  Smith, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  SMrrn:  I  read  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  and  appreciation  an 
article  in  this  morning's  Register  quoting 
your  observations  on  the  Student  Loan  di- 
lemma. 

In  view  of  the  impasse  which  the  Con- 
gress reached  in  attempting  to  deal  with  this 
matter  before  recess  the  matter  has  of  course 
become  urgent  and  the  "relief  "  which  you 
suggest  is  certainly  an  appropriate  one  under 
the  circumstance  and  I  commend  you  for  try- 
ing to  get  at  the  nub  of  the  problem. 

I  would  however  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  approach  taken  by  the 
Congress  is.  in  my  opinion  and  I  find  in  the 
opinion  of  most  Iowa  bankers,  slightly  off 
dead  center.  The  present  T  interest  limita- 
tion is,  as  most  Iowa  banks  and  I  believe 
most  banks  over  the  country,  the  secondary 
problem.  The  primary  problem  is  that  of  the 
potential  term  of  these  loans  and  the  con- 
sequent lack  of  liquidity  in  them. 

As  you  are  fully  aware,  this  problem  con- 
fronted financial  institutions  and  the  Con- 
gress in  connection  with  VA  loans,  FHA  loans. 


and  to  some  degree  with  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration loans  and  as  to  the  first  two 
was  solved  quite  well  indeed  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  to  provide  a  secondary  market 
for  these  loans  which  in  turn  would  permit 
the  generating  financial  institutions  to  main- 
tain their  liquidity  and  still  continue  to 
make  this  type  of  loan. 

In  considering  the  problem  posed  by  stu- 
dent loans  I  would  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Iowa  financial  institutions 
(this  means  banks  with  the  exception  of  one 
Savings  &  Loan  Association  that  we  are  aware 
has  been  making  student  loans)  have  since 
inception  of  the  Student  Loan  Program  made 
almost  three  times  as  many  loans  as  the 
next  two  states,  Texas  and  Illinois,  on  a 
dollar  volume  basis.  As  a  result.  Iowa  finan- 
cial institutions,  which  have  demonstrated 
their  interest  and  willingness  to  make  this 
type  of  loan,  have  choked  themselves  in  the 
process  and  many  bank  board  directors  are 
looking  at  their  portfolios  of  student  loans 
and  commitments  on  future  payouts  and 
have  begun  to  say  "perhaps  we  have  com- 
mitted enough  of  our  bank  assets  to  this 
type  of  loan." 

This  emphasis  on  the  problem  of  liquidity 
has  been  made  by  President  Willis  Alexan- 
der. American  Banker's  Association,  before 
the  Congressional  Committee  and  for  your 
information  I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  a  recent 
article  appearing  in  the  American  Banker 
reflecting  an  additional  type  of  approach  be- 
ing considered  in  the  state  of  Indiana,  which 
article  I  believe  points  up  the  problem  and 
very  well  Indeed. 

When  you  begin  to  look  around  for  a 
secondary  market,  visions  of  additional  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  expense  are  brought 
up  and  one  of  the  alternatives  which  is  oc- 
curring to  me  is  that  possibly  the  Fannie 
May  organization  could  be  brought  into  this 
picture. 

For  all  Iowa  bankers  I  express  appreciation 
for  your  Interest  and  concern  in  this  matter 
and  I  hof)e  that  this  sharing  of  our  thoughts 
with  you  will  be  helpful  to  you. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Arthur  E.  Lindquist.  Jr., 

Secretary. 
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Indiana  Banks  Want  To  Sell  Student 
Loans   to   State   Agencies 

Indianapolis. — In  a  move  to  stimulate 
loans,  which  have  been  slowed  by  the  tight 
money  situation,  a  proposal  has  been  made 
to  create  a  mechanism  by  which  Indiana 
lending  Institutions  could  market  such 
paper  and  obtain  some  relief  from  liquidity 
problems. 

The  proposal  would  enable  the  institu- 
tions to  sell  their  Federally  insured  student 
loans  to  the  Indiana  Scholarship  Commis- 
sion, a  state  agency  that  administers  schol- 
arship, and  student  lending  programs,  which, 
in  turn,  would  sell  participations  in  such 
loans  as  Investments  to  state  retirement 
funds. 

The  prc^josal  was  made  after  several  weeks 
of  joint  study  by  J.  Fred  Risk,  president  of 
the  $808.3  million-deposit  Indiana  National 
Bank  here,  who  also  is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission, and  by  W.  W.  Hill.  Jr.,  a  senior 
Indiana  administrative  officer.  It  is  under 
study  by  state  Attorney  General  Theodore 
L.  Sendak,  who  must  approve  the  plan. 

The  proposal  comes  at  a  time  when  "banks 
are  in  a  liquidity  crisis  and  cant  significant- 
ly expand  student  loans  "  without  establish- 
ing some  rediscounting  mechanism  which 
would  enable  them  to  sell  such  paper  and 
thus  free  additional  money  for  more  college 
loans,  according  to  Mr.  Risk. 

It  also  oomes  at  a  time  when  In  Washing- 
ton a  plan  to  speed  through  Congress  legis- 
lation to  permit  interest  increases  for  lenders 
participating  in  the  college  student  loan 
guarantee  program  appears  stalled  because 
of  opposition  from  critics  of  campus  rebels 


and  high  interest  rates.  Bills  of  both  house* 
through  Federal  support  would  raise  to 
10 '^r  from  T".  the  maximum  simple  interest 
yield   permitted   lenders. 

Mr.  Risk  stated  that  the  reason  why 
banks  are  slowing  down  In  making  college 
loan  is  not  so  much  a  problem  of  current 
interest  yields,  but  one  of  liquidity.  They  are 
reluctant  to  make  long-term  loans,  some  of 
which  may  range  from  seven  to  eight  years, 
he  said,  without  "some  release"  by  which 
they  can  resell  these  loans  for  cash  in  order 
to  make  additional  student  loans. 

Mr.  Risk  observed  that  because  of  liquid- 
ity probleme,  the  stale's  banks — which  he 
estimates  now  hold  $35  million  in  such  col- 
lege loans  insured  by  Federal  and  state  agen- 
cies and  the  United  Student  Aid  Funds.  Inc  . 
a  nonprofit  private  group — have  "slowed 
down"  in  making  such  loans  at  a  time  when 
they  are  more  necessary  than  ever.  This  is 
becau.se  fee  increases  averaging  $30O-$50O 
have  been  imposed  at  the  four  state  unlversi. 
ties.  In  the  past  such  bank  loans  have  aver- 
aged $80&-$900.  he  stated. 

Mr.  Risk  said  he  is  optimistic  of  getting 
approval  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
legality  of  the  .state  retirement  funds  making 
investments  in  such  loans,  but  held  out  the 
possibility  that  if  such  approval  is  not  forth- 
coming, legislative  action  might  be  sought. 
A  spokesman  for  the  Attorney  General  noted 
he  is  out  of  town  this  week  and  that  an 
opinion  is  expected  late  next  week.  The  bank- 
er hopes  the  program  will  be  in  action  by 
the  time  school  starts. 

Approval  of  the  plan,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  banks  could  market  the  loans  they 
make,  would  increase  the  number  of  loans 
they    are   accepting,    he   said. 

Mr.  Risk  said  that  a  survey  of  the  "top  two 
or  three  do2*n"  leading  members  of  the  In- 
diana Bankers  Association  showed  they  svip- 
port  his  plan,  and  want  to  do  their  part  of 
Interviewing  applicants  and  closing  loans. 

He  said  he  also  has  talked  with  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  Office  of  the  Edu- 
cation which  administers  the  guaranteed 
loan  program  and  they  are  "enthxisiastic" 
about  the  plan  and  believe  that  It  might 
serve  as  a  prototype  for  other  states  to  follow. 
On  a  long-range  basis.  Mr.  Risk  said  he  would 
like  to  see  the  Federal  government  set  up  a 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association-type 
arrangement  that  could  create  a  secondary 
market  for  insured  college  loans. 

In  operation,  his  plan  would  have  banks 
sell  either  old  or  new  college  loans  at  face 
value  to  the  Indiana  Scholarship  Commission 
for  cash,  in  the  "spirit"  that  they  would  use 
the  proceeds  to  make  new  loans.  The  com- 
mission, in  turn,  would  sell  participations  in 
such  loans  to  the  retirement  funds  in  bun- 
dles of  $1  million.  The  banks  would  continue 
as  the  loan  servicers  and  it  would  be  up  to 
the  Slate  or  Federal  government  to  deter- 
mine if  the  institutions  should  get  a  service 
fee.  It  would  take  a  $5  million  commitment 
from  the  funds  to  Implement  the  program, 
he  said. 

[From  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register,  Aug. 

20.  19691 

Smith  Urges  Campus  Loans 

( By  James  Rlsser) 

Washington,  DC. — Representative  Neal 
Smith  (Dem.,  la.)  asked  President  Nixon 
Tuesday  to  make  available  $35  million  for  di- 
rect federal  loans  to  college  students  before 
classes  begin  next  month. 

Smith  said  in  a  letter  to  the  White  House 
that  the  President  has  the  power  to  make 
the  money  available  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  (NDEA),  without  any 
action  by  Congress. 

A  bill  to  Increase  the  allowable  interest 
rate  on  federally  guaranteed  loans  from 
banks  to  students  is  stalled  in  Congress,  and 
it  is  feared  that  some  students  who  need 
financial  help  to  attend  college  may  have  to 
drop  out  this  fall. 
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Even  if  Congress  acts  promptly  next  month 
to  raise  the  allowable  interest  rate  to  10  per 
cent,  banks  "don't  want  to  be  bothered  with 
these  relatively  small  loans,"  Smith  warned. 

By  making  more  NDEA  money  available  to 
colleges,  additional  direct  student  loans 
could  be  made,  he  said. 

Last  year,  $190  million  In  NDEA  funds  were 
provided  for  college  student  loans,  said 
Smith.  The  Nixon  administration  has  re- 
quested only  $155  million,  or  a  cut  of  $35 
million,   for  the  next   fiscal   year. 

Under  an  existing  congressional  resolution, 
the  President  can  make  the  additional  $35 
million  available  '  wlihln  hours  merely  by 
sending  a  budget  amendment  to  Congress," 
said  Smith. 

"This  would  not  completely  correct  the  er- 
ror made  by  the  administration  in  under- 
estimating the  need  and  reducing  the  NDEA 
loan  funds,  but  it  would  be  a  big  help.  "  he 
added. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  support  this  emergency  legisla- 
tion to  assure  adequate  financing  of  our 
student  loan  program. 

It  is  urgently  needed,  and  should  be 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Thousands  of  students,  all  over  the 
Nation,  are  looking  to  the  Congress  to 
keep  its  commitment  on  this  program. 

I  am  sure  this  House  will  honor  that 
commitment  by  its  vote  today. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  13194,  the  Insured 
Student  Loan  Emergency  Amendments 
of  1969. 

The  legislation  before  us  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  which  established  the  in.sured  loan 
program  for  college  students,  and  to  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1958. 
which  set  an  interest  ceiling  of  7  percent 
on  student  guaranteed  loans.  Today,  we 
are  called  to  consider  the  current  crisis 
confronting  the  program  as  the  result  of 
rising  interest  rates.  Because  interest 
rates  now  exceed  the  7  percent  maximum 
which  the  Congress  set  last  year,  banks 
even^-where  are  curtailing  their  partici- 
pation in  this  program.  Thousands  of 
college  students  throughout  the  countr>- 
will  not  be  able  to  enroll  for  the  fall  term 
because  of  the  unavailability  of  funds. 

In  terms  of  meeting  a  verj,'  real  need 
of  our  undergraduates  and  graduate  stu- 
dents, the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram has  proven  to  be  an  outstanding 
success.  The  total  volume  of  loans 
reached  $77  million  in  fiscal  year  1966. 
It  jumped  to  $248  million  in  fiscal  year 
1967,  and  to  $435  million  in  fiscal  year 
1968:  it  reached  S670  million  in  fiscal 
year  1969. 

Because  of  current  restrictive  lending 
policies  of  banks  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions, it  is  estimated  that  from  150.- 
000  to  200.000  students  who  seek  finan- 
cial aid  for  the  first  time  this  fall  will 
not  obtain  a  student  guaranteed  loan. 
Tlie  curtailment  of  participation  by 
lending  institutions  in  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program  is  particularly  un- 
fortunate in  view  of  greatly  increased 
college  costs,  especially  tuition,  and  sharp 
cutbacks  in  other  Federal  financial  aid 
programs. 

The  situation  as  it  affects  the  lives  of 
college  students  and  members  of  their 
immediate  family  was  dramatically  told 
to  me  in  a  letter  which  I  received  earlier 
this  month  from  a  constituent.  He  wrote 
from  Hawaii: 


As  a  graduate,  out-of-state  student  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  my  year  (9  months  i 
expensee  total  approximately  $4,000.  This  is 
a  tremendous  burden  to  my  middle-class 
parent*  who  must  not  only  finance  my 
studies  but  also  that  of  my  sister  who  is  a 
University  of  Hawaii  student  Add  to  this  my 
corrective  surgery  for  a  terrible  "underblte" 
that  costs  $1500.  not  Including  separate  or- 
thodontic costs,  my  parents,  both  In  their 
60's,  have  been  unusually  burdened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing would  open  the  academic  doors,  now 
practically  shut  tight,  for  my  constitu- 
ent and  thousands  of  others  like  him. 
The  market  adjustment  allowance  tech- 
nique which  the  bill  provides  would,  on 
several  bases,  relieve  the  present  situa- 
tion which  has  been  fostered  by  a  tight 
money  market  and  high  interest  rates. 

First,  the  present  interest  ceiling  of  7 
percent  would  be  retained,  thus  avoiding 
complicated  administrative  adjustments 
of  loan  records  by  lending  institutions. 

Second,  the  proposed  market  allow- 
ance would  be  directly  related  to  the 
money  market  and  would  fluctuate  with 
it  in  accordance  with  quarterly  rate  de- 
terminations made  by  the  Secretarj-  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Tliird,  because  many  States  presently 
have  laws  which  set  usury  rates  at  7  per- 
cent. Federal  law  preemption  problems 
would  be  avoided. 

And,  finally,  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
rather  than  the  student  would  bear  the 
loan  costs  in  excess  of  7  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  bring  higher 
education  within  the  reach  of  the  Na- 
tion's young  people  who  seek  it,  and  if 
we  are  to  bring  timely  emergency  relief 
that  H.R.  13194  provides  to  those  who 
need  it  this  fall,  then  we  ought  to  act 
quickly  to  meet  the  interest  rate  crisis 
which  has  extended  to  our  college  cam- 
puses. The  other  body  has  already  passed 
similar  legislation.  We  can  do  no  less  by 
giving  H.R.  13194  our  unanimous  vote 
today. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  31  I  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  so  as  to 
authorize  Federal  incentive  payments  to 
lenders  with  respect  to  insured  student 
lopJis.  I  took  this  action  because  recent 
increases  in  the  interest  rates  have  dried 
up  an  increasingly  important  source  of 
funds  for  thousands  of  our  young  people 
who  without  financial  help  would  be  pre- 
vented from  obtaining  a  college  educa- 
tion. 

Almost  220.000  students  may  be  de- 
nied the  opportunity  to  attend  college 
this  year  vmless  a  bill  is  passed  to  per- 
mit larger  interest  payments  under  the 
guaranteed  college  loan  program.  I  am 
greatly  pleased  that  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  on  August  7 
favorably  reported  this  proposal  with 
amendments.  On  the  day  this  bill  w£is 
reported.  I  joined  with  several  of  my 
colleagues  in  reintroducing  a  clean  bill, 
H.R.  13400,  which  incorporates  the  com- 
mittee amendments.  It  is  critically  im- 
ix»rtant  that  we  act  and  act  now.  The 
higher  education  careers  of  thousands  of 
needy  students  have  already  been  jeop- 
ardized by  congressional  delay. 

This  bill  would  not.  as  some  have  al- 
leged, automatically  raise  the  student 
loan  interest  rate  to  10  percent.  What 
the  bill  does  propose  is  that  the  Secre- 


tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
be  authorized  to  permit  payment  to 
lenders  of  a  market  allowance  of  a  max- 
imum of  3  percent  on  their  student  loans 
made  after  July  1,  1969  The  actual  mar- 
ket adjustment  allowances  over  the  7- 
percent  statutor>-  limit  will  reflect  the 
prevailing  money  market  at  the  time.  In 
short,  we  are  trj'ing  to  build  in  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  flexibility  to  permit  the 
program  to  function  without  the  Con- 
gress having  to  periodically  rescue  the 
program. 

I  doubt  that  anyone  here  is  completely 
.satisfied  with  the  remedy  which  is  con- 
tained in  this  legislation  But  the  clear 
alternative  of  denying  educational  op- 
porttmty  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
deser%'ing  American  young  men  and 
women  is  totally  unacceptable.  I  would 
urge  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  that 
the  Hons?  act  today  to  make  this  vitally 
important  program  work. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  and 
time  again  I  have  stood  up  in  this 
Chamber  to  express  my  concern  and  sup- 
port for  higher  education  for  our  young 
people.  Time  and  again  my  colleagues 
have  also  stood  up  to  be  counted  as  sup- 
porters of  needed  programs  to  assist  in 
providing  a  sufficient  education  to  our 
students.  All  of  us  agree  that  our  tech- 
nology is  advancing  at  unprecedented 
rates,  and  we  must  provnide  the  educa- 
tional tools  to  prevent  it  from  grinding 
to  a  halt.  Nonetheless,  it  is  necessars'  to- 
day for  us  to  act  on  H.n.  13194,  the  in- 
sured student  loan  emergency  amend- 
ments because,  and  I  quote  directly  from 
the  committee  report  on  this  measure : 

It  Is  estimated  that  between  30  and  40 
percent  of  the  students  who  seek  a  loan 
for  the  first  time  this  fall  will  be  denied 
help  .  .  about  150.000  to  200.000  students 
will  not  obtain  a  student  ^waranteed  loan. 

This  is  a  distress  call  which  we  must 
answer.  We  want  to  improve  and  advance 
the  conditions  of  our  citizens.  How  can 
this  be  done  if  we  do  not  provide  them 
with  the  necessary  education?  I  submit 
that  the  amendment  to  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1965  that  we  are  consid- 
ering here  today  will  in  no  vnse  erase 
the  problems  that  we  now  are  facing. 
All  it  will  do  is  help  to  make  Loans  from 
commercial  lenders  to  students  more 
feasible.  Although  I  feel  that  the  meas- 
ure before  the  House  is  insufficient,  it  can 
help  alleviate  the  distressful  situation  of 
qualified  students  who  are  accepted  to 
colleges  only  to  find  themselves  unable 
to  beg  or  borrow  the  money  for  tuition. 

The  House  in  late  July  displayed  its 
attitude  toward  the  pressing  matter  of 
inadequate  fimding  for  education.  At 
that  time  we  increased  the  appropriation 
for  the  Of&ce  of  Education  by  some  S894 
million.  We  felt  it  was  necessarj-  to  sup- 
pert  the  increased  appropriation  for  the 
programs  of  the  Office  of  Education.  It 
is  also  vita,  to  vote  in  favor  of  Fedral 
incentive  payments  for  the  student 
guaranteed  loan  program.  The  cost  for 
the  Federal  incentive  paj-ments  under 
this  act  is  estimated  to  fall  l)etwe€n  $5 
and  $15  million,  if  interest  rates  remain 
above  7  percent.  We  have  no  alternative 
but  to  support  the  measure. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  quali- 
fied students  are  tmable  to  begin  or  con- 
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tinue  their  college  education  this  month 
due  to  the  lack  of  grant  and  loan  funds. 
While  all  of  us  want  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  Federal  budget  and  have  so 
voted  on  previous  occasions,  it  seems  to 
me  that  loans  which  allow  the  individual 
to  help  himself  are  critically  needed. 

As  one  of  22  Congressmen  who  visited 
various  college  and  university  campuses 
late  last  spring,  I  can  tell  you  from  per- 
sonal contact  with  representatives  of  all 
facets  of  the  campus  that  this  type  of 
program  is  vital  to  higher  education  in 
America.  Any  student  who  desires  to 
enter  college  and  devote  4  years  of  hard 
work  for  a  degree  should  not  be  deprived 
of  this  opportunity  by  lack  of  finances. 
I  support  H.R.  13194.  a  necessary  meas- 
ure to  allow  worthy  students  to  obtain 
financial  loans.  This  is  not  a  handout, 
but  is  the  type  of  program  needed  In 
this  country  which  permits  people  to 
help  themselves. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions 
of  students  in  this  country  are  now  re- 
turning t«  college  or  entering  it  for  the 
first  -time/  ©ut  many  students  are  not — • 
students  who  planned  to  go  to  college 
this  fall,  who  are  othei-wise  eligible  and 
academically  qualified,  but  do  not  have 
the  necessary  funds,  and  who  had  been 
led  to  believe  they  could  borrow  the 
money  through  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's student  loan  program.  These  stu- 
dents may  be — quite  understandably — 
discouraged  and  disillusioned.  And  many 
other  students — these,  too,  without  nec- 
essary funds — are  in  colleges  or  univer- 
sities under  temporary  financial  arrange- 
ments, hoping  that  Congress  will  pass 
helpful  legislation.  And  what  about  the 
leading  institutions  who  have  cooperated 
in  this  student  loan  progi-am  despite  the 
lack  of  economic  incentive?  Should  they 
be  penalized  for  their  public  service? 

The  banks  are  performing  a  genuine 
public  service  in  making  student  loans. 
After  all,  they  are  in  competition  for  sur- 
vival and  they  cannot  make  money  on 
student  loans.  All  they  can  hope  for  is 
to  break  even.  To  a  lending  institution  a 
student  loan  means  the  commitment  of 
money  for  as  long  as  14  years — with  no 
return  on  the  principal  for  from  5  to  8 
years.  The  cost  of  the  administrative 
work  involved  in  each  loan  is  vei-y  high 
compared  to  the  small  amount  of  the 
loan.  At  the  present  rate  of  interest,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  a  bank  suffers 
a  loss  of  $30  on  each  $1,000  student  loan. 
In  fact,  one  State  pays  its  lending  in- 
stitutions $25  per  student  loan  as  an  in- 
centive. 

A  nimiber  of  factors  contribute  to  the 
present  problems  concerning  student 
loans.  Demand  for  these  loans  has 
soared — principally  because  of  the  nor- 
mal increase  in  student  population  and 
the  greater  awareness  of  the  programs. 
In  the  first  year,  1965-66,  banks  loaned 
students  $77,000,000.  Last  year.  1967-68, 
banks  loaned  students  $670,000,000  and 
were  expected  to  lend  $794,000,000  in 
1969-70.  Moreover,  as  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation estimates,  the  cost  of  tuition  has 
risen  20  percent  in  the  past  2  years — 
still  another  factor  in  the  increased  de- 
mand for  loans.  And.  finally,  cutbacks 
in  other  Government  programs  have  put 
a  greater  burden  on  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program. 


The  private  bank  loan  program  was 
begun  to  hold  down  direct  Federal  out- 
lays to  do  the  Job  at  less  cost.  For  In- 
stance, la«t  year  730,000  students  bor- 
rowed $670,000,000  from  lending  insti- 
tutions at  a  cost  to  the  Government  of 
$60,000,000  for  Interest  and  default  pay- 
ments. This  compares  with  about  $200,- 
000,000  spent  on  the  440.000  students  for 
direct  loans.  Cutbacks  in  other  programs 
were  made  on  the  assumption  that  there 
would  be  more  bank  loans.  And  an  esti- 
mated 900.000  students  sought  loans  this 
year  under  the  private  lending  institu- 
tion loan  program. 

But  the  heart  of  todays  problem  is  the 
high  interest  rate — an  interest  rate  so 
steep  that  it  has  almost  literally  de- 
stroyed the  college  student  bank  loan 
program.  Even  as  a  public  service,  banks 
cannot  expand  their  loans  to  the  $794,- 
000.000  anticipated  for  this  year,  let 
alone  meet  the  needs  of  900.000  ..ppli- 
cants. 

There  are  suggestions  for  secondary' 
markets  for  student  loans — such  as  ware- 
housing— to  increase  available  fimds. 
But  this  proposed  solution  is  too  long 
range  for  the  present  crisis.  And  it  does 
not  solve  the  interest-rate  problem. 
When  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram was  initiated,  tiie  maximum  allow- 
able interest  rate  on  these  student  loans 
was  6  percent  with  the  prime  interest 
rate  in  the  market  of  4'2  percent.  This 
variation  gave  an  incentive  to  compen- 
sate for  the  administrative  difficulties. 
Now  tlie  maximum  interest  rate  on  stu- 
dent loans  has  been  raised  to  7  percent 
but  the  prime  rate  is  8' 2  percent  with 
lending  institutions  getting  as  much  as 
12  percent. 

I  believe  the  Insured  Student  Loan 
Emergency  Amendments  of  1969  are  the 
best  solution  to  our  problem.  They  will 
provide  the  lending  institutions  with  the 
necessary  means  to  be,  as  Secretary 
Finch  put  it,  the  "literal  difference"  be- 
tween many  students  continuing  their 
education  or  dropping  out.  It  is  not  a 
subsidy  of  banks  but  a  subsidy  of 
students. 

Mr.  Martin.  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  has  been  quoted  as  say- 
ing there  are  indications  that  we  may  be 
getting  to  the  end  'of  the  period  of  very 
high  interest  rates."  These  amendments 
do  not  call  for  a  change  in  the  interest 
rate,  but  for  an  adjustment  allowance 
lasting  a  sliort  period  of  time.  Let  us  see 
that  qualified  students  can  get  their 
education. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  H.R.  13194.  which  will  enable  stu- 
dents to  secure  guaranteed  student  loans. 
This  program  has  grown  from  $77  mil- 
lion in  1966  to  $670  million  in  1969,  but 
the  current  tight  money  situation  has  cut 
down  the  availability  of  these  loans. 

The  lack  of  money  coupled  with  ad- 
ministration cutbacks  in  funding  for  ed- 
ucation, rising  college  costs,  and  in- 
creased student  population  has  created 
a  serious  and  critical  problem  for  poten- 
tial and  current  students. 

The  amendments  before  the  House 
today  seek  to  moderate  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  problem  by  allowing  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  allow  payments  to  lenders  that 
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better  reflect  the  total  monetary  situa- 
tion. I  support  these  amendments  in 
order  to  alleviate  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program. 

These  amendments  represent  an  Im- 
portant opportunity  for  the  Congress  to 
rectify  another  critical  problem  in  edu- 
cation. I  urge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  this  measure. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  the  House  will 
overwhelmingly  approve  this  bill  now  be- 
fore us,  H.R.  13194,  very  promptly  and 
without  any  extended  attempt  to  add 
crippling  amendments. 

The  very  title  of  this  bill,  the  Emer- 
gency Insured  Student  Loan  Act  of  1969 
emphasizes  its  vital  importance. 

Without  any  question  there  is  an  im- 
mediate and  emergency  need  of  student 
loan  legislation  to  enable  tremendous 
numbers  of  qualified  American  students 
to  begin  and  continue  their  higher  edu- 
cation studies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  increasing  numbers  of 
parents  in  my  district  have  been  con- 
tacting me  for  a  long  time  on  this  sub- 
ject because  of  their  natural  desire  to 
have  their  sons  and  daughters  continue 
their  higher  education  and  because  they, 
themselves,  are  economically  imable  to 
fully  provide  the  increasingly  high  tui- 
tion costs.  I  am  certain  that  the  same 
situation  prevails  in  the  congressional 
districts  of  every  other  Member  in  this 
House. 

That  is  why  I  have  persistently  urged, 
in  all  the  educational  measures  coming 
before  us.  that  the  student  loan  pro- 
gram be  expanded.  Tliat  is  why  I  stated 
here,  last  June  18.  that  a  "realistic, 
strengthened  student  loan  program  is 
imperatively  needed  by  the  parents  and 
eligible  children  of  our  middle-income 
families  who  have  been  too  long  and  too 
greatly  overlooked  in  this  and  other 
areas  of  appropriate  Federal  Govern- 
ment assistance." 

That  is  why  I  stated,  when  we  were 
here  considering  the  extension  of  the 
surcharge  tax.  last  June  30,  that  I  could 
not  vote  to  do  so,  when  among  other 
things,  "worthy  students  cannot  obtain 
adequate  financial  assistance." 

That  is  why  I  stated  here,  last  August 
6,  when  we  were  acting  upon  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969.  that  many  of  us 
were  "deeply  disturbed  and  disappointed 
that  this  measure  contains  no  provision 
for  any  relief  or  consideration  at  all  of 
the  increasingly  burdensome  expense  of 
rapidly  rising  college  tuition  costs  that 
fall  most  heavily  upon  the  moderate- 
and  middle-income  family  head." 

That  is  why  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion in  this  Congress.  H.R.  5512,  and  past 
Congresses  to  grant  parents  tax  allow- 
ances for  their  children's  tuition  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  past  action  on  higher 
education  legislative  measures,  the  Con- 
gress pledged  continued  full  student  loan 
assistance  to  qualified  students.  This  bill 
is  designed  to  keep  that  pledge.  The  bill 
is  supported  by  practically  every  higher 
educational  authority,  institution,  and 
association  throughout  the  country.  It 
is  intended  to  help  the  students  from 
low-  and  middle-income  families  who  are 
in  desperate  need  of  that  help.  Most  edu- 
cational institutions  have  begun  or  are 
about  to  begin  the  new  scholastic  year; 
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action  by  colleges  and  universities  on  a 
great  many  student  loan  applications  is 
being  held  in  abeyance  pending  our  leg- 
islative action  here  today.  The  hour  is 
late  and  the  need  is  imperative:  it  is  un- 
fortunately very  clear  that  the  loans  will 
not  be  made  available  without  this  leg- 
islative action. 

Surely  there  is  no  higher  priority  in 
prudent  Government  spending  than  the 
encouragement  to  qualified  students  to 
continue  their  higher  educational  studies 
and  ambitions. 

Surely  this  is  a  most  opportune  time  to 
aid  in  the  restoration  of  youthful  con- 
fidence and  trust  in  legislative  govern- 
ment through  congressional  fulfillment 
of  a  congressional  promise  and  pledge. 
Let  us,  therefore,  meet  the  emergency 
need  of  so  many  worthy  and  qualified 
students  in  this  country  and  let  us  do  it 
now  by  voicing  our  overwhelming  accept- 
ance and  approval  of  this  wholesome 
measure,  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  for 
this  legislation.  It  will  benefit  thousands 
of  our  college  students.  I  had  planned  to 
vote  for  it  today  until  I  learned  of  the 
way  in  which  it  has  been  handled. 

However,  the  student  loan  measure 
came  before  this  House  tmder  a  closed 
rule,  a  suspension  of  the  rules  which  pre- 
vents any  amendments  from  being  of- 
fered. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
Green)  has  stated  that  18  members  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee have  taken  a  position  that  all 
legislation  reported  out  of  that  commit- 
tee will  be  brought  before  this  House 
under  a  closed  rule  without  the  oppor- 
tunity for  appropriate  amendments  being 
considered. 

Mrs.  Green  described  this  decision  of 
the  18  as  the  "tyranny  of  a  minority ' 
telling  the  House  how  legislation  coming 
from  that  committee  must  be  handled. 
It  is  my  imderstandlng  that  certain 
amendments  would  have  been  offered  for 
consideration.  There  is  one  in  particular 
which  Members  would  like  to  hear  de- 
bated and  that  is  the  one  providing  for 
a  cutoff  of  loan  fimds  to  students  who 
willfully  participate  in  riots  on  college 
and  imiversity  campuses  and  are  con- 
victed of  such  misconduct.  The  question 
of  interest  rates  is  another.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  outcome  of  such 
amendments,  the  procedure  under  which 
we  are  operating  today  has  prevented 
such  amendments  and  all  others  from 
even  being  offered  and  debated. 

In  recent  years  we  from  my  section  of 
the  country  have  been  subjected  to  quite 
a  bit  of  dictatorship  from  Washington. 
Now  it  is  charged  that  we  may  have  it 
right  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  do  not  knc*'  all  of  the  facts,  but 
full  debate  w  ould  have  disclosed  them  all. 

My  recorded  vote,  therefore,  will  not 
be  a  vote  against  the  substance  of  the 
bill  but'against  the  closed  rule  procedure 
under  which  it  is  being  considered — the 
two-thirds  suspension  rule  which  pre- 
vents any  amendments. 

Notwithstanding  my  concern,  however, 
over  this  failure  to  follow  the  usual  pro- 
cedures and  permit  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion to  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
under  normal  procedures  with  an  open 


rule  for  decision  by  a  majority,  if  I 
thought  this  legislation  would  not  be  ex- 
peditiously disposed  of  by  this  body  and 
the  Senate,  I  would,  as  many  of  you  have 
indicated  you  are  going  to  do,  yield  my 
convictions  on  this  subject  of  procedure 
and  refrain  from  expressing  my  protest 
in  this  manner. 

But  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  iMr.  Colmer*.  in  response  to 
a  direct  question  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  has  just  stated  that,  if  requested 
by  the  legislative  committee,  he  would 
call  the  Rules  Committee  into  session 
tomorrow,  at  which  time  the  committee 
could  then  act  on  this  legislation  and 
report  it  out  for  consideration  on  Thurs- 
day, September  18,  of  this  week.  If  this 
should  be  done,  I  expect  to  vote  lor  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  13194,  which  is  an 
amendment  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  to  authorize  Federal  incentive 
payments  to  lenders  with  respect  to  in- 
sured student  loans,  when  necessary,  in 
the  light  of  economic  conditions.  I  would 
hope  that  there  would  be  few  Members 
of  this  House  that  would  take  the  posi- 
tion that  students  should  not  have  rea- 
sonable access  to  such  loans  for  financing 
their  education. 

Of  course,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
meet  an  emergency  created  by  the  rise 
in  interest  rates  which,  unless  something 
is  done,  threatens  to  completely  disrupt 
or  cause  an  absolute  breakdown  in  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program.  It  is 
true  that  the  Higher  Education  amend- 
ments of  1968 — Public  Law  90-9075— set 
an  interest  ceiling  of  7  percent  on  stu- 
dent guaranteed  loans.  Notwithstanding, 
current  interest  rates  are  above  that  fig- 
ure with  the  result  that  banks  all  across 
the  Nation  are  curtailing  their  participa- 
tion in  this  program. 

H.R.  13194  before  us  today  is  designed 
and  intended  to  meet  this  emergency  by 
allowing  a  maximum  3-percent  market 
adjustment  allowance  to  be  determined 
by  the  secretary  of  HEW  at  the  end  of 
each  3 -month  quarter.  The  mechanics  of 
this  plan  are  not  complicated.  Tlie  allow- 
ance would  simply  be  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  lender. 

In  my  opinion,  since  the  inception  of 
this  program  since  the  fall  of  1965.  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  important  items 
of  Federal  assistance  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. Because  of  a  rise  in  interest  rates 
there  is  not  only  the  probability  but  even 
the  likelihood  of  a  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber or  volume  of  loans  to  be  made  to  stu- 
dents right  now  during  this  current  fall 
school  term  of  1969. 

When  money  is  short,  students  are 
hurt  because  banks  will  make  loans  only 
to  very  special  or  preferred  customers. 
Tlie  prime  rate,  which  means  the  rate 
charged  by  tinkers  to  their  best  custom- 
ers, has  increased  several  times  since 
January  1  this  year.  I  am  not  sure  of 
the  accuracy  of  an  observation  which 
was  made  recently,  but  it  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  press  that  the  current 
prime  rates  are  the  highest  in  all  history. 

This  amendment  to  the  insured  loan 
program  is  necessarj*  because  there  is 


very  definitely  a  tight  squeeze  on  our 
students  who  must  be  provided  with  some 
loans  if  they  are  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion. Pressure  comes  from  two  directions. 
First,  there  is  an  increased  need  for 
loans,  which  would  place  a  greater  than 
ordinarj'  demand  on  the  money  market, 
even  if  that  market  were  operating  tmder 
normal  conditions  of  former  years.  But 
there  is  another  pressure  point  that  puts 
the  squeeze  on  our  students  and  that  is, 
in  the  face  of  this  increased  need  for 
loans,  banks  throughout  the  Nation  are 
in  fact,  actually  reducing  their  participa- 
tion in  the  loan  program. 

With  these  two  forces  pressing  upon 
the  student,  the  committee  report  shows 
that  l)etween  30  and  40  percent  of  the 
students  who  seek  a  loan  for  the  first 
time  this  fall  will  be  denied  help.  The 
report  accompanying  H.R.  13194  suggests 
that  as  many  as  200.000  students  will 
not  receive  a  loan  unless  this  measure  Is 
enacted  to  law.  Tliis  bill  is  a  reasonable 
one.  That  is  true  because  it  simply  pro- 
vides a  limited  device  for  increasing  the 
rate  of  return  to  lenders  during  times 
of  money  stringency.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may  au- 
thorize payments  to  lenders,  a  market 
allowance  up  to  the  maximum  of  3  per- 
cent on  loans  made  after  July  1,  1969. 
This  allowance  is  to  be  determined  at  the 
end  of  each  quarter.  The  bill  has  a  good 
feature  which  permits  the  Secretary  to 
determine  the  adjustment  allowance  to 
be  paid  for  the  3-month  period  on  either 
a  national,  regional,  or  other  basis. 

Although  I  was  imavoidably  absent 
from  the  floor  during  portions  of  the  de- 
bate because  the  subcommittee,  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  was  authorized  to  .sit 
during  general  debate,  I  learned  on  the 
floor  when  the  vote  was  being  taken  that 
there  were  two  or  three  objections  raised 
in  opposition  to  the  bill.  First,  I  heard 
that  there  was  objection  to  considering 
this  measure  under  suspension  of  the 
rules.  It  was  argued  the  rule  should  have 
been  granted  to  permit  amendment  to 
provide  for  cutoff  of  loans  to  those  stu- 
dents involved  in  campus  disturbances. 
While  I  am  in  sympathy  with  such  re- 
strictions, there  is  already  on  the  Fed- 
eral statute  books  an  amendment  to  the 
Higher  Education  Act  in  1968,  and  also 
a  provision  added  to  the  appropriation 
bill  wiiich.  if  enforced.  wi)l  be  effective 
without  need  for  any  further  provisions. 

I  heard  the  complaint  that  this  ad- 
justment allowance,  or  a  payment  to 
lenders  by  the  Government,  was  setting 
a  bad  precedent.  It  was  alleged  it  would 
further  support  the  highest  interest 
rates  in  all  our  history'.  My  appraisal  of 
this  object  is  that  there  is  a  self-con- 
tained provision  in  the  bill  which  gives 
the  Secretary  the  discretion  to  keep  this 
market  allowance  directly  related  to  the 
money  market  and  to  fluctuate  it  on 
quarterly  inter\'als.  There  is  nothing 
that  requires  the  payment  of  this  allow- 
ance. It  only  gives  the  authority  to  the 
Secretarj'  in  the  event  that  without  it 
student  loan  sources  would  dry  up  and 
be  nonexistent. 

I,  for  one,  am  always  reluctant  to  have 
to  debate  a  measure  under  suspension  of 
the  rules,  but  this  is  an  emergency.  The 
measure  should  have  been  enacted  at 
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the  very  beginning  of  the  school  year  or 
the  day  after  we  returned  from  the  Au- 
gust recess.  If  this  measure  is  not  per- 
fect In  the  sense  that  it  could  be  further 
amended  If  a  rule  had  been  granted,  we 
just  cannot  stand  by,  doing  nothing, 
while  up  to  40  percent  of  our  students 
will  be  denied  help.  These  worthy  stu- 
dents are  not  to  blame  for  the  present 
conditions  in  the  m<Hiey  market.  They 
need  the  help  of  Congress  and  need  it 
now.  This  bill  should  be  enacted  with- 
out any  further  delay. 

Mr.  GAYDOe.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  13194 
opens  an  avenue  for  an  additional  200.- 
000  Americans  to  begin  or  continue  their 
college  education. 

The  bill  loosens  the  financial  strangle- 
hold placed  aroimd  the  necks  of  these 
students  by  financial  institutions  unwill- 
ing to  lend  money  at  the  7 -percent  inter- 
est rate  permitted  under  present  law. 

H.R.  13194  provides  for  a  3 -percent 
market  adjustment  allowance  to  be  paid 
the  lenders,  thus  giving  them  a  better 
return  on  college  loans,  which  have  been 
stifled  by -the  rising  prime  interest  rate, 
now -pegfgtBtf- at  8*i  percent,  on  loans  of 
other  types. 

It  contains  a  safeguard  against  being 
Interpreted  as  a  new  Government- backed 
interest  rate  of  10  percent  or  as  an  en- 
dorsement of  a  higher  prime  interest  rate. 
The  bill  specifically  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare prescribe  the  extent  of  the  adjust- 
ment allowance  on  a  quarterly  basis  with 
a  maximum  of  3  percent  per  year. 

Because  of  H.R.  13194  our  college  stu- 
dents again  will  be  able  to  borrow  money 
for  their  education.  This  has  been  impos- 
sible for  most  of  them  over  the  past  sev- 
eral months.  Many,  I  know,  were  imable 
to  obtain  the  fimds  and  were  forced  to 
change  their  minds  about  college  this  fall. 
Others,  I  believe,  are  sitting  on  pins  and 
needles  in  their  classrooms,  uncertain  if 
financial  aid  will  be  forthcoming  and 
committed  to  other  arrangements  on 
other  loans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  own  20th  Congres- 
sional District  money  for  college  loans  is 
at  a  premium.  I  checked  with  several 
banking  firms  in  one  city  and  found  only 
one  actively  participating  in  the  program 
at  the  existing  7-percent  interest  rate. 
This  bank  informed  me  it  was  flooded 
with  applications  for  loans  from  area 
students  and  has  had  to  draw  a  line.  It  is 
limiting  loans  to  preferred  customers — 
depositors  or  persons  with  whom  it  has 
done  business  in  the  past.  H.R.  13194  will 
encourage  participation  in  the  student 
loan  program  by  other  money  lending 
firms. 

It  is  a  good  bill.  It  received  imanimous 
support  in  the  subcommittee  and  in  the 
full  committee.  Its  worth  and  its  merit 
were  not  questioned.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  stand 
in  support  of  this  legislation  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  an  advocate  of  the  student 
loan  program,  it  was  my  intention  to 
vote  for  H.R.  13194  with  appropriate 
t.mendments  when  it  reached  the  House 
floor.  However,  I  was  apalled  to  learn 
that  this  bin  was  being  brought  before 
the  House  under  a  closed  rule  which 
would  prevent  the  Congress  providing  for 


the  cutting  off  of  loan  funds  to  students 
who  wlllftilly  participate  In  riots  on  col- 
lege and  university  campuses.  The  C<m- 
gresswoman  from  Oregon,  Mrs.  Ouxit, 
described  this  action  as  the  "tyranny  jf 
a  minority."  The  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  Mr.  Colmer,  in  response  to  a 
direct  question  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  stated  that  if  requested  by  the 
legislative  committee  he. would  call  the 
Rules  Committee  into  session  tomorrow 
at  which  time  the  committee  could  act 
to  have  the  Congress  consider  this  legis- 
lation on  Thursday,  September  18,  in  a 
maruier  in  which  funds  could  be  denied 
to  student  rioters. 

I  would  rather,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
see  this  motion  to  suspend  the  rule  and 
pass  the  bill  under  suspension  be  de- 
feated in  order  that  the  bill  may  be 
brought  beck  before  the  House  in  a  form 
wherein  the  Congress  may  work  the  will 
of  the  people  in  putting  meaningful  re- 
strictions as  to  the  use  of  these  loan 
funds  by  student  rioters. 

Therefore,  the  action  of  the  commit- 
tee places  me  in  an  imtenable  position. 
While  wanting  to  represent  my  con- 
stituents and  their  interests  in  both  deal- 
ing with  campus  riots  and  opening  the 
way  for  the  approval  of  more  loans  by 
banks.  I  was  absolutely  prevented  from 
presenting  their  viewpoints  on  this  mat- 
ter. My  recorded  vote,  therefore,  is  not 
against  the  substance  of  the  bill,  but  is 
an  outright  protest  against  the  closed 
rule  procedure.  I  have  supported  the 
student  loan  program  in  the  past  and 
shall  do  so  in  the  future,  but  I  cannot 
in  good  conscience  allow  a  minority  to 
impose  on  the  majority  of  this  House  a 
procedure  which  prevents  me  from  ex- 
pressing the  will  and  the  views  of  my 
constituents.  This  is  the  reason  that 
my  vote  will  be  against  suspending  the 
rule  to  pass  the  bill  and  I  am  certain 
other  Members  who  may  vote  against  the 
measure  share  my  views. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Scherle)  has  ex- 
pired. AH  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  that  the 
House  suspend  the  niles  and  pass  the  bill 
H  R.  13194.  as  amended. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The   question  was   taken:    and   there 
were — yeas     322.     nays     60,     answered 
"present"  3,  not  voting  45,  as  follows: 
1  Roll  No.  1691 
YEAS— 322 


Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Al». 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
AsplDall 
Ayres 
Beall.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell,  Calif. 
Bennett 


Berry 

Setts 

Bevlll 

Biaggi 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

BrlnkJey 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhiU,  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Vo. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Mass. 


Burton.  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Caflery 
Cahill 
Camp 
C^rey 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cobelan 


Collins 

Cont« 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Coughlln 

Cowger 

Culver 

Cunningham 

I>anlels,  N.J. 

Dawson 

de  la  Gsu-za 

Delaney 

DcUenback 

Denney 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Dom 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Bckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Brlenborn 

Each 

Bshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Bvlns,  Tenn. 

Pallon 

Parbsteln 

Peighan 

Flndley 

Pish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Foreman 
Praser 
Prey 
Pnedel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallflanakts 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Glaimo 
Gilbert 
Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grtfflths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmtdt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Haisha 
Harvey 
Ha.'^tinies 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoekl 
Hicks 
Hosan 
Holifleld 
Horton 


Hosmar 

Howard 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  CaUf 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

King 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

KuykendaU 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Langen 

Latts 

Leggett 

Lloyd 

Long.  L«. 

Long.  Md. 

Lowenstdn 

Lujan 

Lukeos 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McFaU 
MrKneally 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
MaUliard 
Mann 
Matsunsga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
MesklU 
Mikva 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlze 
Mlzell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Mjers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
NU 
Obey 
OUara 
Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phllbin 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnle 
Podell 
Preyer.  N.C. 
Price,  ni. 

NATS— 60 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

A5hbrook 

Barrett 

Blackburn 

Bow 

Burke,  Pla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burltson,  Mo. 

Casey 

Clawson,  Del 

Colmer 

Cramer 


Daniel.  Va. 

Davis.  Qa. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Devlne 

Dowdy 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Puqua 

Gibbons 

Griffin 

Gross 

Hagan 

Haley 


Price,  T«x. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

QiUe 

Rallsback 

RandaU 

Rees 

Held.  ni. 

Held.  N.T. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

RIegle 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa, 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

8t  Onge 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shrtrer 

Skublts 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stoke* 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

S>inlngton 

TaXt 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tunney 

Ud&U 

Van  Deerlin 

Vandei  Jagt 

Van  Ik 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Warn  pier 

Watson 

Watu 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

WiUianxs 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wil.son. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyntt 
Wydler 
Wyli» 
Yates 
Tatron 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwacb 


Hall 

Hebert 

Henderson 

Hull 

Ichord 

Jar  man 

Jonas 

Jones.  N.C. 

Landgrebe 

Lennon 

McMillan 

Marsh 

Martin 
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Miller,  Calif. 

Rivers 

Sullivan 

Moss 

Roberts 

Teague.  Tex. 

Nichols 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

O  Neal  Oa. 

Satterfleld 

Utt 

Poage 

Scherle 

Wold 

PoB 

Scott 

Wright 

Rarlck 

Sikes 

Wyman 

ANSWERED  •PRESENT" — 3 

Brooks 

Felly 

Quillen 

NOT  VOTING— 45 

Anderson,  111 

Frellnghuysen 

Pollock 

Baring 

Gettys 

Powell 

Blanton 

Halpern 

Rostenkowskl 

Brock 

Hungate 

Roybal 

Brotzman 

Hunt 

Sandman 

Brown.  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Sisk 

Bush 

Landrum 

Springer 

Cabell 

Lipscomb 

Staggers 

Chappell 

Mathlas 

Tlernan 

Collier 

Michel 

Ullman 

Conable 

Minshall 

Vlgonto 

Daddario 

Morton 

Watklns 

DIngell 

O'Konskl 

Weicker 

Fascell 

Passman 

Whalley 

Fisher 

Patman 

Whltten 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Pascell  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  DIngell  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Vlgorito  with  Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Weicker. 

Mr.  Pisher  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Stageers 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  BROOKS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "present." 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  to  authorize  Federal  market 
adjustment  payments  to  lenders  with  re- 
spect to  insured  student  loans  when  nec- 
essary in  the  light  of  economic  condi- 
tions, in  order  to  assure  that  students 
will  have  reasonable  access  to  such  loans 
for  financing  their  education." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr. 


GENERAL   LEAVE 
PERKINS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 


imanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  material,  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST   TO   CONSIDER  S.    2721, 
COLLEGE  STUDENT  LOANS 

Mr.   PERKINS.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
imanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 


consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2721) 
to  increase  funds  for  college  student 
loans  by  increasing  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  national  defense 
student  loan  program,  and  by  providing 
for  an  incentive  allowance  for  insured 
loans  under  title  rV-B  of  Uie  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  on  a  temporary 
basis,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  th'>  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reser\ing 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman whether  I  am  correct  in  under- 
standing that  the  gentleman  said  that 
the  Senate  bill  is  similar  to  the  one  just 
passed  by  the  House? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  With  respect  to  re- 
vision of  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program,  the  Senate  bill  is  quite  similar. 
However,  the  Senate  bill  also  contains 
provisions  increasing  autliorizations  for 
the  national  defense  student  loan  pro- 
gram, the  educational  opportunity  grant 
program,  and  the  college- work-study 
program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman  ad- 
mit that  it  is  similar  t)ecau.se  it  is  so 
dissimilar? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  it  is  my  intention  with  this 
request  to  amend  the  Senate  bill  with  the 
language  just  approved  by  the  House.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  accept 
the  House  amendment.  But,  if  they  do 
not,  we  should  have  one  bill  so  that  we 
will  be  able  to  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  we  will  go  where? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  we  wUl  go  to  con- 
ference. There  will  be  a  conference  be- 
tween the  tv;o  bodies  to  iron  out  the 
differences  if  the  Senate  will  not  accept 
the  House  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  Senate  does  not 
accept  the  bill  as  just  approved  by  the 
House? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  does  not 
think  the  Senate  is  going  to  do  that, 
does  he? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  hope  that  they  will. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Having  added  at  least 
three  programs  in  the  other  body,  with 
a  tremendously  increased  expenditure? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
AWARD  APPROPRIATE  MEDALS 
HONORING  THOSE  ASTRONAUTS 
WHOSE  PARTICULAR  EFFORTS 
AND  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE 
WELFARE  OF  THE  NATION  AND 
OF  MANKIND  HAVE  BEEN  EX- 
CEPTIONALLY   MERITORIOUS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  joint  resolution  <H.J.  Res.  775)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  award  apppro- 
priate  medals  honoring  those  astronauts 
whose  particular  efforts  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  of 
mankind  have  been  exceptionally  meri- 
torious, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.J.  Res.  775 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  established 
and  maintains  a  highly  successful  manned 


space  flight  program,  dedicated  to  the  peace- 
ful exploration  of  space  for  the  benefit  of 
all  mankind;  and 

■Whereas  the  full  strength  of  America's  po- 
litical, industrial,  and  technological  capacity 
has  been  effectively  teamed  to  create  and 
support  that  program,  but  it  cannot  be  car- 
ried out  without  the  intelligence,  the  dedi- 
cation, the  bravery,  and  the  self-sacrifice  of 
the  astronauts  who  test  the  hardware  and 
who  fly  the  missions  into  the  hostile  environ- 
ment of  space:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  in  its  moments 
of  triumph  over  the  success  of  its  space  ex- 
ploration must  not  forget  those  brave  astro- 
nauts who  have  given  their  lives  in  the 
fullest  measvire  of  man's  dedication  to  space 
exploration:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  the  President 
may  award,  and  present  in  the  name  of  Con- 
gress, a  medal  of  appropriate  design,  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Congressional  Space 
Medal  of  Honor,  to  any  astronaut  who  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  has  distinguished 
himself  by  exceptionally  meritorious  efforts 
and  contributions  to  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion and  of  mankind. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated from  time  to  time  such  sums  of 
money  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr.  Teague). 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  legislation  is  very  simple.  It  provides 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
may  award  to  the  astronauts  a  medal  in 
the  name  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  the  crew  of 
Apollo  11  will  be  guests  of  the  Congress 
at  a  joint  session. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  asked  to  call  up 
and  pass  House  Joint  Resolution  775  with 
amendments  under  susp>ension. 

The  purpose  of  this  joint  resolution  is 
to  authorize  the  President  to  award  a 
medal  of  appropriate  design  to  any  as- 
tronaut who,  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  has  distinguished  himself  by  ex- 
ceptionally meritorious  efforts  and  con- 
tributions to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation 
and  mankind.  It  would  be  permanent 
legislation  covering  actions  in  the  future 
as  well  as  authorizing  the  President  to 
award  such  medals  posthumously  and 
retroactively. 

The  resolution  has  been  amended  to 
designate  the  medal  as  the  Congressional 
Si>ace  Medal  of  Honor  to  be  awarded  by 
the  President  on  behalf  of  the  Congress. 
The  title  was  amended  to  conform. 

I  believe  most  Members  are  aware  that 
the  present  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  can  only  be  awarded  for  "conspic- 
uous gallantr>'  and  intrtpidity  in  com- 
bat at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty."     *  ^^.^ 

Up  until  now  space  exploration,  al- 
though hazardous,  has  not  been  consid- 
ered an  appropriate  h&sis  for  that  award 
because,  for  one  reason,  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  requires  the  act  of 
the  recipient  to  have  been  performed  in 
combat. 

Now  It  Is  true  that  in  some  few  in- 
stances the  Congress,  by  special  act,  have 
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awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  to  a  person  for  acts  of  heroism 
perf(»ined  not  in  combat.  The  most  fa- 
mous example  Is  the  act  of  Congress 
which  awarded  the  Congressional  Medal 

of  Honor  to  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh. 
We  all  know  that  NASA  has  a  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal,  which  may  be 
and  has  been  awarded  to  astronauts, 
but  this  award  was  designed  for  and 
also  been  made  for  any  person  in  the 
Federal  service  who  distinguishes  him- 
self and  has  personally  made  a  contri- 
bution representing  substantial  progress 
to  aeronautical  and  space  exploration  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

NASA  recognizes,  and  so  do  we  all, 
that  the  work  of  space  exploration  is  in 
Its  essence  a  team  endeavor  Involving 
the  dedication  of  many  people  In  the 
military  services,  in  the  civilian  branches 
of  Oovemment  service,  and  in  Industry. 
Such  c<»tributions  may  be  recognized 
under  other  awards,  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  unique  status  of  the  astronauts 
and  .the  ;inlque  burdens  placed  upon 
thena.justify.the  award  of  a  special  medal 
that  would  be  authorized  by  the  joint 
resolution  as  amended. 

Since  there  appears  to  be  no  medal 
which  can  be  used  to  squarely  recognize 
the  unique  role  of  astronauts  and  the 
special  kind  of  courage  that  It  takes  to 
pit  one's  life,  stamina.  Intelligence,  and 
experience  against  the  hazards  of  space 
exploration,  I  urge  the  iiassage  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  775,  which  would  pro- 
vide a  proper  authorization  for  such 
recognition. 

If  the  Joint  resolution  is  enacted,  it  Is 
expected  that  the  President  would  call 
upon  the  Institute  of  Heraldry,  TJS. 
Army  (10  U.S.C.  4594) .  to  provide  appro- 
priate services  in  connection  with  the 
design  of  the  medal  and  that  he  would 
request  the  Philadelphia  mint  to  strike 
appropriate  dies  for  the  medals  so 
designed. 

I  think  It  particularly  appropriate  that 
the  medal  be  called  the  Congressional 
Space  Medal  of  Honor  to  place  it  on  the 
same  level  as  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor,  and  that  it  be  awarded  in  the 
name  of  Congress,  who  are  the  represent- 
atives of  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  favors  the  enactment  of 
this  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Pulton). 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  one  of  the  cosponsors  of 
this  House  joint  resolution  to  honor  our 
U.S.  astronauts.  I  believe  the  resolution 
should  be  passed  by  the  U.S.  Congress. 
These  astrcMiauts  are  men  who  are 
risking  their  lives  for  the  honor  of  the 
country,  and  who  bravely  face  the  mi- 
known  universe  of  si>ace,  where  no  men 
have  gone  before.  We  have  U.S.  astro- 
nauts who  are  the  new  heroes  of  our 
country.  To  those  who  have  been  giving 
exceptional  national  service  as  astro- 
nauts, I  believe  it  Is  wise  that  we  do 
authorize  a  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  which  is  awarded  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

We  must  remember  that  our  U.S.  space 
program  is  a  tremendous  research  pro- 


gram, not  only  a  program  to  land  the 
first  men  on  the  mocm,  bat  It  Is  a  pro- 
gram to  find  where  earth  really  fits  in 
our  whole  universe  of  space.  What  effects 
do  these  tremendous  forces,  distances, 
and  energetic  particles  of  the  solar  river, 
as  well  as  radiation  and  cosmic  rays, 
have  on  the  very  existence  of  human  be- 
ings on  this  earth  planet? 

Likewise  we  build  up-  our  full  U.S. 
strength  of  our  Industrial  and  techno- 
logical capacity  in  this  kind  of  program. 
Space  and  research  programs  for  space 
exploration  benefit  us  at  home  as  well 
as  help  us  in  our  defense.  It  also  helps 
us  with  our  image  In  the  whole  world 
reflecting  so  well  on  the  technological 
and  scientific  competence  in  America. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  feel 
that  this  resolution  should  be  passed  and 
I  hope  thrt  it  is  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  three 
men.  three  Americans.  Astronauts  Arm- 
strong, AJdrin,  and  Collins  have  distin- 
guished themselves  In  a  manner  that  is 
without  precedence  in  history. 

They  have  faced  unknown  perils,  they 
have  flown  unknown  skies,  and  have  set 
foot  where  previously  man  had  been  able 
only  to  vaguely  observe  through  the  far 
reaches  of  space.  They  have  ignited  the 
spirit  of  all  nations  with  their  accom- 
plishments and  have  opened  the  door  of 
space  for  all  future  generations. 

It  is  certainly  in  keeping  with  their 
great  deeds  and  those  of  the  other  as- 
tronauts that  the  Congress  establish  a 
Congressional  Space  Medal  to  be  award- 
ed by  the  President  to  those  who  espe- 
cially distinguish  themselves  in  this  bold 
and  imjportant  venture. 

Mrs.  SXJLLTVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  case 
there  is  any  question  as  to  whether 
House  Joint  Resolution  775  circumvents 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  I  do  not  beUeve 
it  does.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  as  called  up  under 
suspeniJon  of  the  rules,  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  to  be  awarded  by  the 
President  to  any  astronaut  who  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  has  distin- 
gmshed  himself  by  exceptionally  meri- 
torious efforts  and  contributions  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation  and  of  manlund. 

These  are  not  commemorative  medals. 
They  are  much  the  same  as  the  medals 
awarded  by  the  military  services.  NASA 
has  among  its  astronauts  members  of  the 
armed  services  who  have  been  awarded 
military  medals  for  some  of  their  space 
exploits;  there  are  also  civilians  among 
the  astronauts.  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate to  have  a  distinctive  medal  to 
honor  those  who  perform  exceptional 
service.  Most  of  the  Government  depart- 
ments already  issue  distinctive  medals  to 
their  outstanding  officials  or  employees 
for  exceptionally  meritorious  service. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  this  bill  is 
not  the  same  as  the  measure  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  July  30,  1969.  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  140,  which  would 
have  called  for  the  automatic  award  of 
a  gold  medal  to  any  astronaut  whoever 
has  flown  in  a  vehicle  in  outer  space,  or 
to    his    widow,    with    duplicate    bronze 


medals  being  sold  to  the  public.  The 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency did  not  act  on  that  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  the  reports  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
on  two  other  bills  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  H.R.  6052  and 
H.R.  6055.  These  reports  recomAended 
the  enactment  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
775,  which  was  referred  to  a  different 
committee.  Those  reports  follow : 

Depabtment  of  the  Air  Force, 

Washington,  June  30,  1969. 
Hon  Wright  Patman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  CJhairman:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  request  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
the  vlewg  of  the  Department  of  Defense  with 
respect  to  HJl.  6052.  9l8t  Congreu.  a  bill  "To 
foster  the  exploration  of  outer  space  by  pro- 
viding for  the  award  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  name  of  the  Congress, 
of  the  Congressional  Space  Medal  to  astro- 
nauts who  contribute  thereto  "  The  Secre- 
tary of  Detease  has  delegated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  the  responsibility  for 
expressing  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  purpose  of  H.B.  6052  Is  to  authorize  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  present.  In 
the  name  of  the  Congress,  the  Ck>ngTesslonal 
Space  Medal  to  each  astronaut  designated  by 
concurrent  resolution  In  recognition  of  his 
contribution  to  tbe  exploration  of  outer 
space.  Medals  awarded  would  be  made  of  gold 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  acting 
through  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint.  The  medals 
would  be  designed  aa  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  determines  to  be  appropriate  after 
consultation  with  the  Cotnmlttee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives and  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Science  of  tbe  Senate. 

H.J.  Res.  775.  mtroduced  on  June  H.  1969, 
and  pending  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  is  appropriate  to 
recognize  the  heroic  courage  and  outstanding 
skill  of  the  Nation's  astronauts.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  on  behalf  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  recommends  enactment 
of  H.J.  Res.  775  Instead  of  H.R.  6062. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report  to  the  Congress  and  enactment 
of  H.J.  Res.  775  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

CtTRTIS  W.   TaRB, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Man- 
power and  Reserve  Affairs. 


NaTIONAI,  AiaONACTICS  AND 

Space  Administration, 
Washington,  DC,  June  25,  1969. 
Hon.  Vi^RiGHT  Patman. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mk.  Chairman:  TIjIs  Is  In  further 
reply  to  your  request  for  comments  from 
tlie  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration on  tho  bills  H.R.  6052.  "To  foster  tHe 
exploration  of  outer  space  by  providing  for 
the  award  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  name  of  the  Congress,  of  the 
Congressional  Space  Medal  to  astronauts  who 
contribute  thereto."  and  H.R.  6055.  "To  pro- 
vide for  the  striking  of  medals  In  honor  of 
Virgil  I.  Grlssom.  Edward  H.  White  H.  and 
Roger  B.  Chaffee." 

H.R.  6052  would  empower  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  present.  In  the  name 
of  the  Congress,  the  Congreasional  Space 
Medal  to  astronauts  so  designated  by  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Congress.  The  medal 
would  be  made  of  gold  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
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Mint,  and  would  be  of  an  appropriate  design 
to  be  determined  after  consultation  between 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  ajid  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of  the 
Senate.  Section  3  of  the  legislation  would 
authorize  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Act 

H.R.  6055  would  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  honor  of  Virgil  I.  Grlssom.  Ed- 
ward H.  White  II,  and  Roger  B.  Chaffee,  to 
commemorate  their  distinguished  service  and 
ultimate  sacrifice  in  furthering  the  United 
States  space  program. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  acting 
thrcu?h  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  would  be 
directed  to  make  three  identical  medals  of 
such  design  as  might  be  determined  to  be 
appropriate  after  consultation  with  the 
Conxmlttee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
of  the  Senate 

Section  3  of  the  legislation  would  author- 
tee  an  appropriation  of  $4,500  to  carry  out 
the  above  provisions. 

Section  4  would  empower  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  acting  through  the  Bureau  of 
the  Mint,  to  strike  duplicates  of  the  medals 
and  sell  them  under  such  regulations  as  he 
might  prescribe  at  a  price  sufficient  to  cover 
the  cost  thereof.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
swch  bronze  medals  would  be  reimbursed  to 
the  appropriation  thus  current  for  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint 
chargeable  for  the  cost  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  medals. 

Over  the  past  several  years  a  number  of 
suggestions  have  been  made  for  ways  In 
which  the  contributions  of  astronauts  could 
and  should  be  officially  recognized.  Sugges- 
tions have  been  made  that  military  awards 
or  decorations  be  given  them,  that  special 
medals  be  awarded  and  that  memorials  or 
other  permanent  structures  recording  their 
work  be  erected. 

NASA,  along  with  other  agencies  in  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  branches  of  the 
Government,  has  given  careful  consideration 
to  a  wide  variety  of  such  propof.als.  It  has 
concluded  that  the  efforts  of  the  astronauts 
In  risking  their  lives  to  accomplish  the  goals 
of  the  United  States  space  program  is  a 
unique  service  to  the  country  and  to  man- 
kind, and  that  it  should  be  specifically  rec- 
ognized by  the  Government.  It  has  also  been 
concluded  that  such  recognition  properly 
•hould  take  the  form  of  a  medal  to  be 
awarded  by  the  President  in  appropriate 
cases  of  outstanding  service. 

House  Joint  Resolution  775  now  pending 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  appears  to  NASA  to  embody  the 
basic  principles  upon  which  such  awards 
should  be  based.  It  would  authorize  the 
President  to  award  a  medal  of  appropriate 
design  to  any  astronaut  who.  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  shall  have  distin- 
guished himself  by  exceptional  meritorious 
efforts  and  contributions  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation  and  of  mankind.  It  would  be 
permanent  legislation  covering  actions  in 
the  future.  It  would  also  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  award  such  medals  posthumously 
and  retroactively.  A  report  recommending 
favorable  action  on  H.J.  Res.  775  has  been 
submitted  to  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics. 

Accordingly,  It  is  suggested  that  H  J.  Res. 
775  be  enacted  and  that  no  further  action 
be  taken  on  H.R.  6052  and  H.R.  6055. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation 
of  this  report  to  the  Congress  and  that  enact- 
ment of  H.J.  Res.  775  would  be  In  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  F.  Aixnxttt. 
Assistant   Administrator   for  Legislatii* 
Affairs. 
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Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  Apollo  lunar  landing  cul- 
minated a  decade  of  supreme  achieve- 
ment by  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans.  All  the  intrepid  journey  of 
the  three  astronauts — Armstrong.  Al- 
drin.  and  Collins — carried  with  them  not 
only  the  fi-ults  of  the  labors  of  these 
many  Americans,  but  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  millions  of  people  everj-- 
where  in  this  world. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  lead  in  a  tribute  to  the 
courage  and  bravery  of  these  three  great 
Americans.  I.  therefore,  join  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr. 
Teague  1  in  the  support  and  sponsorship 
of  the  House  Joint  Resolution  775  which 
will  establish  the  Congressional  Space 
Medal  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  is  the 
highest  symbol  of  recognition  for  ex- 
traordinary valor  and  heroism  in  actions 
of  war. 

The  space  program  has  provided  an 
arena  for  peaceful  competition.  This 
competition  has  been  keen  and  construc- 
tive. It  has  demonstrated  a  way  to 
achieve  great  strides  in  technological 
progress  and  human  understanding. 

The  accomplishments  of  our  .space 
prog:-am  have  been  a  source  of  pride  to 
all  of  us  on  earth.  Extraordinary*  courage 
and  valor  have  been  demonstrated.  I  be- 
lieve it  very  fitting  that  this  assembled 
body  have  a  symbol  of  recognition  for 
heroism  in  space. 

I,  therefore,  wish  to  endorse  and  urge 
your  support  of  Joint  Resolution  775  in- 
troduced by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  'Mr.  Teague)  which  will  es- 
tablish the  Congressional  Space  Medal. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  has  conducted,  with  great 
success  and  credit,  an  open  program  of 
peaceful  exploration  of  space.  On  July 
21  the  highlight  of  one  of  the  most  ambi- 
tious and  courageous  efforts  of  man  was 
viewed  by  the  world. 

The  courage  required  to  reach  this  un- 
precedented height  can  only  be  known 
to  a  few.  The  environment,  equipment, 
concepts  and  way  of  thinking  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  space  program  were  all  neces- 
sarily new. 

The  sacrifice  and  dedication  required 
to  achieve  the  level  of  proficiency  neces- 
saiy  to  experience  success  were  also  new. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  have  shared 
in  the  program.  In  its  successes  and  fail- 
lu-es. 

I  feel  confident  that  this  Nation  also 
wishes  to  share  in  its  recognition  and 
commendation  of  the  exceptional  deeds 
and  achievements  of  our  astronauts. 

This  opportunity  to  voice  my  support 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  775  is  one  of 
ti-ue  privilege  and  pride. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  \1ew  of 
the  tremendous  favorable  national  and 
international  reaction  to  our  manned 
space  program,  and  particularly  to  the 
Apollo  11  mission,  it  seems  fitting  that 
the  Congress  should  establish  the  Con- 
gressional Space  Medal  Award.  This 
award  will  authorize  the  President  to 
provide  recognition  of  our  astronauts 
whose  heroism,  courage,  and  contnbu- 
tions  have  been  largely  responsible  far 


this  wonderful  world  reaction  and  inspi- 
ration. I.  therefore,  join  in  support  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  have 
wished  to  associate  themselves  with 
House  Joint  Resolution  775.  These  dis- 
tinguished Members  share  with  me  the 
view  that  this  award  provides  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  recognition  of  the 
achievements  of  astronauts  in  our  na- 
tional space  program.  The  names  are  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Daddario  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Downing 
of  Virginia,  Mr.  Waggonneh  of  Louisi- 
ana. Mr.  PuQUA  of  Florid  V,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California.  Mr.  Cabell  of  Texas, 
Mr.  PoDELL  of  New  York.  Mr.  Aspinall  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Helstcsk:  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Biaggi 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Symington  of  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  Mr. 
ROUDEBUSH  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Bell  of 
California.  Mr.  Pelly  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Wydler  of  New  York.  Mr.  Vander 
J  ACT  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Winn  of  Kansas, 
Mr.  Pettis  of  Cahfomia,  Mr.  Lukens  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Price  of  Texas.  Mr.  Weicker 
of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Prey  of  Florida,  and 
Mr.  GoLDWATER  of  California. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation 
has  long  needed  a  special  award  to  honor 
those  of  our  great  astronauts  whose  ex- 
ceptionally meritorious  efforts  brought 
distinction  to  themselves,  and  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation 
and  all  mankind. 

The  Congressional  Space  Medal,  au- 
thorized by  House  Joint  Resolution  775 
for  presentation  by  the  President,  would 
meet  this  need.  It  is  indeed  my  privilege 
to  rise  in  full  support  of  this  measure, 
and  I  commend  Its  author,  my  friend 
and  colleague.  Representative  Olin 
Teague,  and  the  members  of  the  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  lor 
bringing  it  before  us  today. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  the  space 
program,  and  as  the  Representative  in 
whose  district  our  Manned  Spaceci-aft 
Center  and  our  astronauts  reside,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  know  these  valiant 
men  as  friends  and  neighbors.  Each  has 
that  special  breed  of  courage  which  has 
marked  the  great  progi-ess  of  our  Nation 
from  its  ver>-  begiiming.  And  by  his  ver>' 
participation  in  this  tremendous  pro- 
gram, each  has  carved  his  place  in  our 
Nation's  history. 

But  some,  of  course,  have  been  given  a 
greater  opportimity  in  their  selection  for 
specific  missions.  And  of  the  many  who 
have  so  distinguished  themselves  during 
the  evolution  of  this  great  pi-ogram  dur- 
ing its  early  space  flights,  tomorrow  we 
pause  in  a  joint  session  to  pay  honor  and 
tribute  to  three  of  the  most  valiant — oui 
Apollo  11  crew  which  jotune.ved  to  the 
moon  and  back;  Neil  A.  Ai-mstron.t;, 
Michael  Collins,  and  Edwin  E.  "Buzz" 
Aldrin.  Jr. 

The  magnificent  flight  of  Apollo  11 
shall  stand  forever  as  a  brilliant  raile- 
.<aone  along  mankind's  road  of  techno- 
logical and  scientific  achievement. 
Through  it  all.  with  courage  and  valor — 
and  humor — tnese  three  men  eideared 
themselves  to  the  world  at  large. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  fitting  that 
today  we  act  to  pass  this  meaisure  to  show 
in  one  small  way  our  Nation's  grateful 
appreciation  for  tne  dedication,  skill,  and 
perseverance  displayed  by  the  men  in 
this  program.  I  am  proud  to  express  my 
support  for  the  measure. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  775',  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  ^ ,  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
was  discharged  from  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution,  the  rules 
were  suspended  and  the  joint  resolution, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  authorize  the  President  to  award,  in 
the  name  of  Congress,  Congressional 
Space  Medals  of  Honor  to  those  astro- 
nauts whose  particular  efforts  and  con- 
tributions to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation 
and- of  mankind  have  been  exceptionally 
meritoriouR:" 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DIRECT  POPULAR  ELECTION  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Contmiittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  iH.J. 
Res.  681)  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  681 »,  with  Mr.  Mills  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Before  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  Thursday.  September  11,  it 
had  agreed  that  the  joint  resolution 
would  be  considered  as  read  and  be 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

Are  ther  .  any  amendments? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Almost  everyone,  both  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  admits  that  reform  of  our  elec- 
toral college  system  is  long  overdue.  The 
present  procediu-e,  which  permits  any 
elector  to  switch  his  vote  and  frustrate 
the  wishes  of  the  electorate,  should  be 
corrected.  With  luck,  we  have,  so  far,  es- 
caped a  situation  in  which  the  defection 
of  electors  in  violation  of  their  moral 


obligation  has  significantly  affected  the 
results  of  our  election.  We  should  not 
and  cannot  afford  to  tempt  fate  further. 
It  is  also  imperative  that  we  revise  the 
constitutional  provisions  applicable  to 
deadlocks.  The  provision  that  in  a  dead- 
lock the  House  should  elect  the  Presi- 
dent with  one  vote  cast  by  each  State 
delegation,  as  it  did  on  two  occasions  in 
the  past  certainly  could-  prove  harmful 
in  the  future. 

It  is  possible,  for  example,  that  if  a 
congressional  delegation  should  split 
evenly,  the  population  of  an  entire  State 
would  lose  all  voice  in  choosing  a  Presi- 
dent. It  is  also  possible  tliat  a  candidate 
who  decisively  trailed  in  the  popular  vote 
could  be  elected  President.  Also  under  the 
present  system  the  other  body  could  elect 
as  Vice  President  a  candidate  from  a 
party  different  from  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent-elect. Thus  the  present  second  elec- 
tion procedures  are  plainly  archaic  and, 
in  fact,  could  be  dangerous  as  the  House 
stands  today  at  the  threshold  of  reform- 
ing its  electoral  process.  We  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  Office  of  President  of 
the  United  States  is  the  most  powerful 
Office  in  the  world.  The  process  by  whicli 
our  people  elect  the  Chief  Executive  must 
be  attuned  to  the  needs  of  not  only 
today  but  of  tomorrow,  and  not  of  dec- 
ades gone  by. 

The  electorate  no  longer  needs  a  group 
of  intermediaries  known  as  electors  to 
register  their  choice. 

In  selecting  a  method  to  correct  the 
present  deficiencies,  the  Judiciarj-  Com- 
mittee has  done  well.  I  congratulate  the 
chainnan  and  all  the  members  of  the 
committee,  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans. Ertrect  election  of  the  President,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  is  the  only 
method  by  which  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple of  one  man.  one  vote  can  be  effec- 
tuated. 

The  proposed  amendment  also  would 
conform  the  contingent  election  proce- 
dures to  those  of  the  initial  election.  Tlie 
people  would  elect  the  President  under 
all  circumstances.  Only  the  direct  pop- 
ular election  will  assure,  in  the  first  In- 
stance and  in  a  contingency,  that  the 
candidate  with  the  greatest  popular  vote 
would  become  President.  The  direct  pop- 
ular election  method  which  the  House 
is  called  upon  to  approve  will  substitute 
clarity  for  confusion  and  decisiveness  for 
danger,  and  assure  that  the  popular 
choice,  rather  than  political  chance,  will 
determine  the  winner  and  will  obviate 
any  future  constitutional  crisis. 

The  debate  has  been  on  a  very  high 
plane.  We  all  know  what  the  history  of 
presidential  elections  in  our  country  is. 
For  example,  in  the  46  presidential  elec- 
tions, under  the  electoral  college  system, 
three  candidates  who  received  less  than 
the  popular  vote  were  elected  President: 
Adams  in  1824,  Hayes  in  1876,  and  Har- 
rison m  1888.  Two  Presidents  were  elec- 
ted by  the  House:  Jefferson  in  1800  and 
Adams  In  1824.  We  know  what  happened 
in  1876  in  the  case  of  the  Hayes  election 
and  the  Special  Electoral  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Congress.  Each  one  of 
those  cases  had  the  potential  of  consti- 
tutional instability.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
bigness  of  the  men  who  had  received  the 
popular  vote  but  who  were  not  elected 
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President,  there  could  have  been  a  con- 
stitutional crisis  in  any  one  of  tliose 
elections. 

The  emotionalism  that  existed  could 
have  divided  our  country.  They  were  big 
men  who  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
unity  within  our  country  rather  than 
take  the  pathway  that  might  have  led  to 
emotionalism  and  disunity. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recognize  the  sincerity 
of  those  who  favor  the  other  plans.  I 
might  say  ii.  all  frankness  any  one  of  the 
two  substantial  ones  are  better  than  the 
present  system,  but  in  my  opinion  the 
resolution  reported  out  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciar>-  is  the  best  assurance 
that  we  can  have  that  we  are  giving  to 
the  country  in  the  future  the  maximum 
of  constitutional  stability.  It  seems  to  me 
on  the  basic  ground  of  constitutional  sta- 
bility, and  making  every  contribution  we 
can  to  assure  it  in  tiie  future,  tlie  reso- 
lution reported  by  the  Committee  com- 
mands the  respect,  the  attention,  the  sup- 
port, and  the  vote  of  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  Members  of  this  House.  So  with 
all  respect  to  the  other  methods,  I  urge 
that  they  not  be  adopted  and  that  the 
resolution  reported  by  the  committee 
pass  this  body.  It  is  one  means  that  will 
give  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  as- 
surances to  the  people  of  America  and 
the  people  of  tomorrow  that  there  will  be 
constitutional  stability,  and  that  is  a 
matter  of  vital  importance. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

<By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Albert 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.! 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all.  I  compliment  the  distinguished 
Speaker  on  the  leadership  which  he  h£is 
given  this  matter,  as  I  do  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarj'  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  Republican  member. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  this  great  com- 
mittee in  urging  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  President  and  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  be  elected 
by  the  people  directly  and  without  any 
separation  from  the  election  process. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  right  which  the 
people  want.  It  is  a  right  which  tlie  people 
ouglit  to  have. 

The  American  people  elect  their  State 
legislators.  They  elect  their  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress.  They  elect 
their  chief  executive  ofiBcers  in  every 
State  in  the  Union.  They  want  also  the 
right  to  elect  the  Chief  Executive  Officer 
of  the  Nation. 

In  May  1912.  the  Congress  submitted 
the  17th  amendment  to  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  States.  In  May  1913,  just 
1  year  later,  the  necessary  36  States  bad 
ratified  it.  Under  a  mandate  from  the 
American  people,  the  State  legislatures 
gave  up  this  power  entrusted  to  them  by 
article  I,  section  3,  of  the  Constitution. 
In  1912,  the  American  people  wanted  no 
intermediary  in  the  election  of  their  U.S. 
Senators,  not  even  their  own  directly 
elected,  directly  responsible  well-known 
members  of  their  own  State  legislatures. 
In  1<169,  they  want  no  anomalous  inter- 
mediary, selected  by  a  political  conven- 
tion, responsible  to  no  one.  and  unknown 
to  90  percent  of  the  electorate,  to  choose 
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the  most  important  pubUc  official  in  the 
land. 

The  heart  and  soul  of  this  amendment 
is  representative  government  itself.  This 
more  than  anything  else  persuades  me 
to  its  support.  Through  the  years,  the 
ofBce  of  President  has  grown  in  respon- 
sibility; it  has  grown  in  power.  The  Presi- 
dent sends  men  into  battle  and  deter- 
mines the  policy — yes.  the  strategj- — 
under  which  they  fight.  The  President 
presides  over  all  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  Government  now  embracing  a 
vast  bureaucracy  dealing  with  the  rights. 
liberties,  and  welfare  of  our  people.  This 
cotmti-y  has  changed  since  1787,  and  the 
vital  interests  of  the  American  people  re- 
quire that  the>'  have  in  their  own  hands 
direct  control  of  the  executive  as  well  as 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  (jovem- 
ment. 

With  the  National  Government  in- 
volved in  the  lives  of  our  people  as  it  is 
today,  with  the  speed  of  communica- 
tion and  the  efficiency  of  the  news  media 
being  what  they  are  today,  a  crisis  of 
major  proportions  would  arise  in  this 
countrj-  if  a  presidential  election  were 
thrown  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, or  if  a  third  party  candidate  were 
able  to  conti-ol  the  electoral  college,  or 
if  the  winner  of  the  popular  vote  were 
to  become  the  loser,  or  worse  than  all,  if 
unfaithful  electors  were  able  to  deter- 
mine the  outcome  of  an  election. 

On  this  matter  of  the  turncoat  elec- 
tor, although  it  has  been  discussed  at 
length.  I  think  a  little  emphasis  is  still 
in  order.  I  remember  in  my  own  State. 
in  the  Kennedy-Nixon  campaign,  the 
then  Vice  President  Nixon  carried  Okla- 
homa by  a  substantial  majority,  yet  one 
of  the  Republican  electors  cast  his  vote 
not  for  Vice  President  Nixon,  not  for  any 
other  contender  m  the  Reoublican  Na- 
tional Convention,  not  for  Senator  Ken- 
nedy or  any  of  his  opponents  in  the 
Democratic  National  Convention,  not  for 
any  third  party  candidate,  but  for  a  man 
who  was  not  even  a  candidate  and  had 
not  even  submitted  himself  to  the 
American  people  for  consideration  for 
the  oflace  of  President  of  the  United 
States. 

This  is  wrong.  It  is  wrong  in  principle 
and  it  is  fraught  with  danger.  The  dan- 
ger is  not  limited  to  cases  where  a  third 
party  candidate  may  hold  the  balance  of 
power.  The  peril  i-  present  even  when 
an  election  is  confined  to  the  two  major 
party  candidates.  The  indicated  electoral 
college  vote  might  in  some  future  elec- 
tion well  be  so  close  that  one,  three,  or 
five  unfaithful  electors  could  defeat  the 
candidate  who  was  the  apparent  winner 
of  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote.  If  an 
election  should  result  in  a  situation 
where  a  handful  of  untrustworthy  elec- 
tors could  change  the  result  of  an  elec- 
tion, the  American  people  would  await 
the  final  count  in  horror. 

The  pending  resolution,  more  nearly 
than  any  other  proposal  advanced  by 
abie  colleagues,  will  remedy  the  defects 
in  our  present  system  of  presidential 
elections.  It  will  abolish  the  electoral  col- 
lege. It  will  end  the  faithless  presiden- 
tial elector.  It  will  prevent  power  strug- 
gles within  the  electoral  college  or  in  the 


House  of  Representatives.  It  will  elimi- 
nate the  "winner  take  all"  feature  and 
thus  make  every  vote  count.  It  will  make 
the  winner  the  winner  and  the  loser  the 
loser  and  thus  enhance  the  cause  of 
den:.ocracy.  The  adoption  and  ratiflca- 
t'on  of  this  lesolution v:iV  make  sure  that 
the  lead?r  of  our  people  is  our  people  s 
leader. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  uo  support  the 
resolution  as  reported  by  the  committee 
and  to  reject  all  substitutes  and  crippling 
amendments. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairnian,  I  move 
to  strike  tiie  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposed  direct 
nationwide  popular  vote  plan  to  elect  a 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  already  under  hea\'y  attack 
and  should  not  be  passed  without  amend- 
ment. 

Strong  opposition  was  registered  by 
many  during  my  visit  to  the  district  this 
past  weekend  when  I  sounded  out  their 
opinions  and  my  mail  in  Washington  re- 
flects the  same  feeling.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  people  want  their  vote  to  count. 

The  matter  is  receiving  national  atten- 
tion and  is  one  of  the  most  important 
measures  coming  before  the  Congress  in 
many  years. 

The  people's  concern  is  that  such  a 
plan  would  make  the  candidates  concen- 
trate on  the  big  cities  and  the  populous 
States  and  ignore  the  smaller  areas  of  the 
country. 

And  the  people  do  not  want  to  be 
ignored— that  is  it.  plain  and  simple. 

In  the  past  we  iiave  had  presidential 
candidates  who  made  campaign  appear- 
ances in  the  First  District  of  Tennessee. 
Adoption  of  the  popular  vote  plan  might 
preclude  us  from  ever  seeing  a  presiden- 
tial candidate  there  again. 

I  share  tlie  same  concern  in  opposition 
to  a  direct  nationwide  popular  vote.  At 
the  same  time.  I  realize  that  our  electoral 
college  system  needs  to  be  overhauled, 
and  the  evils  of  our  winner-take-all  prac- 
tice, which  is  the  most  criticized  feature 
of  our  electoral  college  system,  needs  to 
be  corrected. 

I  want  the  vote  of  every  citizen  in  my 
district  and  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  count  in  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  and  I  will 
fight  for  an  amendment  to  the  popular 
vote  proposal  to  change  it  to  a  district 
plan  which  will  guarantee  that  each  vote 
will  count. 

The  district  plan  brings  the  presiden- 
tial election  closer  to  the  people  by  mak- 
ing electoral  votes  available  to  both 
parties  in  all  States  having  more  than 
three  electoral  votes. 

This  would  also  eliminate  a  much- 
criticized  feature  of  our  current  system 
which  is  the  overwhelming  attention  de- 
voted to  the  larger,  so-called  pivotal 
States  in  which  'swing  minorities"  have 
disproportionate  power. 

Under  the  district  plan,  while  presi- 
dential electors  as  individuals  would  be 
abolished,  the  electoral  votes  of  the  .sev- 
eral States  would  be  retained.  Two  of 
these  votes  would  automatically  be  as- 
signed to  the  presidential  candidacy 
which  carries  the  State  as  a  whole;  the 
remaining  electoral  votes  of  the  State 
would   be   assigned   to   the   presidential 


candidacy  which  carries  each  separate 
electoral  or  congressional  district  within 
the  State,  one  electoral  vote  per  district. 
If  no  candidate  receives  the  majority  of 
the  electoral  vote,  election  shall  be  by  a 
joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  with  the  Members 
voting  as  individuals,  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives being  necessary  to  a  choice. 
The  district  plan  is  embodied  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  791. 

Both  the  popular  vote  and  district 
plans  require  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. To  pass  the  House,  it  takes  a 
two-thirds  majority  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  be  ratified  by  the  legislature  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  7  years  after  the  date  of  final 
passage. 

The  district  plan  will  do  all  this  with- 
out destroying  our  federal  system,  and 
imder  a  plan  pronounced  by  James  Madi- 
son as  "mostly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  view 
when  the  Constitution  was  framed  and 
adopted." 

The  district  plan,  unlike  the  direct 
vote  system,  will  give  due  weight  to  the 
entire  country  and  will  not  unduly  favor 
the  large  metropolitan  areas. 

As  a  result,  it  stands  the  best  chance 
of  ratification  by  thrce-fourtlis  of  the 
States.  And  it  preserves  the  essence  of 
the  federal  system  of  Madison,  Hamilicr.. 
Jefferson,  and  Adams,  which  has  served 
us  well  for  almost  200  years. 

Further,  the  district  plan  has  the  best 
proposal  for  preserving  our  federal  sys- 
tem. I  regard  this  unique  system  as  the 
greatest  single  strength  of  our  form  of 
government. 

The  direct  electoral  plan  could  be  very 
destructive  of  this  federalism.  I  believe 
it  could  produce  splinter  parties,  in- 
jurious to  the  effectiveness  of  the  two 
party  system.  It  could,  in  fact,  iiave  an 
unfavorable  impact  upon  our  whole  po- 
litical system,  including  party  structure. 
It  inevitably  could  result  in  federalizing 
such  matters  as  election  procedures  and 
voter  qualifications. 

I  am  happy  that  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict are  concerned  about  their  vote  for 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  want  to  see  any 
county  m  my  entire  district  or  any  dis- 
trict in  the  United  States  ignored  by  the 
candidates,  nor  do  I  want  to  see  tiie  State 
of  Tennessee  bypassed. 

Before  any  popular  vote  plan  is  en- 
acted, many  factors  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  For  instance,  the  polls 
close  on  the  east  coast  3  hours  before  they 
do  on  the  west  coast.  This  would  give  the 
populous  States  in  the  West  an  opportu- 
nity to  get  on  the  bandwagon  and  swing 
their  votes  to  a  winner. 

Also,  under  the  popular  vote  plan,  the 
TV  networks  could  put  a  candidate  on  a 
white  charger  and  elect  liim  President 
of  the  United  States.  Irrespective  of 
qualifications. 

There  must  be  some  safeguards  in  any 
change  of  our  electoral  college  system 
and  the  district  plan  would  be  the  best 
protection  to  guarantee  that  everj-  vote 
would  count. 

The  direct  election  plan  goes  too  far. 
It  is  not  reform  but  a  total  break  with 
our  constitutional  history  with  vast  im- 
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plications  deserving  most  careful  consid- 
eration. 

The  district  plan  Is  none  of  these.  It  is 
consistent  with  ou-  history  and  owe  poli- 
tical institutions  as  they  have  developed. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  district  plan  as  a  substitute 
for  the  joint  resolution  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Let  me  pose  this 
question.  If  we  had  the  district  plan  what 
of  a  Republican  voter  In  a  district  that 
goes  traditionally  60  percent  Democratic, 
what  would  be  the  situation?  The  gen- 
tleman stated  he  wanted  a  plan  under 
which  every  vote  would  count.  Would  the 
gentleman  explain  how  my  Republican 
vote  would  count  for  President  and  Vice 
President  if  I  lived  in  a  Etemocratic  dis- 
trict where  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
President  traditionally  gets  60  percent 
of  the  vote?.. 

Mr.-QUIIiLEN.  Let  me  explain  it  this 
way.  The  gentleman  has  been  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  period 
of  four  terms.  When  Senator  Goldwa- 
TER  ran  for  President  of  the  United  States 
he  was  losing  the  congressional  districts 
in  the  other  parts  of  Tennessee  and 
throughout  the  countrj-.  Yet  in  my  con- 
gressional district  he  received  one  of  the 
greatest  majorities,  because  the  people 
tied  the  congressional  candidate  in  with 
the  presidential  candidate.  Therefore,  it 
is  my  firm  conviction  that  you,  in  doing 
the  fine  job  that  you  are  performing  row 
for  your  district,  can  assure  the  people 
of  that  district  the  proper  vote  in  the 
election  of  a  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  compliment,  but  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  his  answer  is  responsive 
to  my  question. 

SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  .MR    DOWDY 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dowdy  as  a 
substitute  for  the  pending  joint  resolution: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause,  and 
insert  the  following: 

"That  the  following  article  ls  proposed  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  valid  onlv  if  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  after  the  date 
of  final  passage  of  this  join:  resolution: 
■■  Article  — 

'•'Section  1  In  each  State  and  in  the 
District  coiistituting  the  seat  of  Government 
of  the  tlnited  States  (hereafter  in  this  arti- 
cle referred  to  as  the  "District')  an  election 
shall  be  held  in  which  the  people  thereof 
shall  vote  for  President  and  Vice  President. 
Each  voter  shall  cast  a  single  vote  for  two 
persons  (referred  to  in  this  article  as  a  "pres- 
idential candidacy  ")  who  have  consented  to 
the  Joining  of  their  names  as  candidates  for 
the  ofBces  of  President  and  Vice  President. 
No  person  may  consent  that  his  name  appear 
with  that  of  more  than  one  other  person  or 
as  a  candidate  for  both  offices.  Both  of  the 
persons  comprising  a  presidential  candidacy 
may  not  be  residents  of  the  same  State  nor 
may  both  of  them  be  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict. No  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to 


the  oflloe  at  President  shall  be  eligible  to  that 
of  Vice  Preeldent. 

'■  Sec.  2.  Baoh  State  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
number  of  electoral  votes  for  President  and 
Vice  President  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
Senators  and  Representativee  to  which  suoh 
State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress.  The 
District   shall   be   entitled   to  a   number   of 
electoral  votes  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  to 
which   the   District   would   hte   entitled   if   it 
were  a  State,  but  in  no  event  more  than  the 
least  populous  State.  Each  State  shall  estab- 
lish a  number  of  electoral  districts  equal  to 
the  number  of  Representatives  to  which  such 
State  is  entitled  in  the  Congress.  The  Con- 
gress shall  establish  in  the  District  a  number 
of  electoral  districts  equal  to  the  niunber  by 
which  tbe  electoral  votes  of  the  District  ex- 
ceed   two.    Electoral    districts    within    each 
State   or    the    District  shall    be,    Insofar   a,s 
practicable,  of  compact  territory,   and  siiall 
be  of  contiguous  territory,  and  shall  contain 
substantially  equal  numbers  of  inhabitants. 
Electoral  districts  in  a  State  or  the  District 
shall  be  reapportioned  following  each  decen- 
nial   census,    and    shall    not    thereafter    be 
altered    until    another    decennial    census    of 
the  United  States  has  been  taken. 

"  The  presidential  candidacy  which  re- 
ceives the  greatest  number  of  popular  votes 
In  a  State  «•  in  the  District  shall  receive  two 
of  the  electoral  votes  of  such  State  or  of  the 
District.  For  each  electoral  district  in  which 
a  presidential  candidacy  receives  the  greatest 
number  of  popular  votes,  it  shall  receive  one 
electoral  vote. 

"  'Sec.  3.  Within  forty-flve  days  after  the 
election,  the  official  custodian  of  the  election 
returns  of  each  State  and  of  the  District  shall 
prepare,  sign,  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to 
the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  list  of  all  presidential  candidates  for 
which  popular  votes  are  cast  in  such  State  or 
In  the  District,  together  with  the  number  of 
popular  votes  received  by  each  presidential 
candidacy  in  such  State  or  in  the  District  and 
in  each  electoral  district  therein. 

"  Sec.  4.  On  such  day  between  the  3d  day 
and  the  20th  day  of  January  following  the 
election  as  Congress  may  provide  by  law.  the 
President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
open  all  the  certificates  and  the  electoral 
votes  snail  then  t>e  counted.  The  persons 
comprising  the  presidential  candidacv  receiv- 
ing a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes  "shall  tje 
the  President  and  the  Vice  J'resident.  If  no 
presidential  candidacy  receives  a  majority, 
then  from  the  presidential  candidacies  hav- 
ing the  two  highest  numbers  of  electoral 
votes,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives together,  each  Member  having  one  vote, 
shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  a  presi- 
dential candidacy.  A  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  shall 
be  necessary  to  a  choice  '  " 

Mr,  GROBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  there 
was  not  time  to  debate  in  the  House  the 
10-percent  interest  rate,  perhaps  there  is 
time  for  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

|RoU   No.   1701 
Anderson,  111.     Blanton  Chappell 

Anderson,  Boiling  Clark 

Tenn.  Broomfield  Clay 

Ashley  Brotzman  Culver 

Baring  Brown.  Calif.       Daddario 

Barrett  Bush  Dent 

Betts  Cabell  Digge 
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Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Pascell 

Fisher 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Foreman 
Gray 
Hal  pern 
Hays 
Hebert 
Holifield 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Jones,  Ala. 


Klrwan 

Landrum 

Lipscomb 

Michel 

Morton 

Murphy,  N,Y. 

O'Konskl 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patman 

Podell 

Pollock 

Powell 

Reld.  N,Y 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 


Roybal 

Sandman 

Scheuer 

Slsk 

Slack 

Springer 

Staggers 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis, 

Tiernan 

Ullman 

Vlgortto 

Watklns 

Welcker 

Whalley 

Whliten 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr,  Mills,  Chaii-man  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  681  >,  and  finding 
itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  363  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
ab.sentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  JouiTial. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  Clerk  had  read  through 
section  4  of  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
•  Mr.  Dowdy)  . 

The  Clerk  will  continue  the  reading  of 
the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
clerk  again  start  from  the  begimiing  of 
the  substitute  amendment  so  that  the 
Members  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  text  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Dowdy  as  a 
substitute  for  the  pending  Joint  resolution: 
On  page  1.  strike  out  all  after  the  resolving 
clause,  and  insert   the  following: 

"That  the  following  article  is  proposed  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  valid  only  if  ratified  by 
the  leglslatvues  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  after  the  date 
of  final  passage  of  this  joint  resolution: 

'■  'Article  — 

"  Section  1.  In  each  State  and  in  the  Dis- 
trict constituting  the  seat  of  Government  of 
the  United  States  (hereafter  in  this  article 
referred  to  as  the  District')  an  election  shall 
be  held  in  which  the  people  thereof  shall 
vote  for  President  and  Vice  President.  Each 
voter  shall  cast  a  single  vote  for  two  persons 
(referred  to  in  this  article  as  a  'presidential 
candidacy)  who  have  consented  to  the  join- 
ing of  their  names  £is  candidates  for  the  of- 
fices of  President  and  Vice  President.  No 
person  may  consent  that  his  name  appear 
with  that  of  more  than  one  other  person  or 
as  a  candidate  for  both  offices  Both  of  the 
persons  comprising  a  presidential  candidacj 
may  not  be  residents  of  the  same  State  nor 
may  both  of  them  be  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict, No  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to 
the  office  of  President  shall  be  eligible  to  that 
of  Vice  President, 

"  'Sec.  2.  Each  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  number  of  electoral  votes  for  President  and 
Vice  Presideni  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  such 
State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress.  The 
EUstrict  shall  be  entitled  to  a  number  of 
electoral  votes  equal  to  the  whole  numt>er  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  to 
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which  the  District  would  be  entitled  if  it 
were  a  State,  but  In  no  event  more  than  the 
least  populous  State,  Each  State  shall  estab- 
lish a  ntimber  of  electoral  districts  equal  to 
the  number  of  Representatives  to  which  such 
State  is  entitled  in  the  Congress,  The  Con- 
gress shall  establish  in  the  District  a  number 
of  electoral  districts  equal  to  the  number  by 
which  the  electoral  vot.es  of  the  District  ex- 
ceed two.  Electoral  districts  within  each  State 
or  the  District  shall  be.  insofar  as  practicable, 
of  compact  territory,  and  shall  be  of  con- 
tiguous territory,  and  shall  contain  substan- 
tially equal  numbers  of  inhabitants.  Elec- 
toral districts  in  a  State  or  the  District  shall 
be  reapportioned  following  each  decennial 
census,  and  shall  not  thereafter  be  altered 
until  another  decennial  census  of  the  United 
States  has  been  taken, 

"  'Tlie  presidential  candidacy  which  re- 
ceives the  greatest  number  of  popular  votes 
in  a  State  or  in  the  District  shall  receive  two 
of  the  electoral  votes  of  such  State  or  of  the 
District.  For  each  electoral  district  in  which 
a  presidential  candidacy  receives  the  greatest 
number  of  popular  votes,  it  shall  receive  one 
electoral  vote. 

"  'Sec.  3.  Within  forty-five  days  after  the 
election,  the  official  custodian  of  the  election 
returns  of  each  State  and  of  the  District 
shall  prepare,  sign,  certify,  and  transmit 
sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  a  list  of  all  presidential  candi- 
dates for  which  popular  votes  are  cast  in  such 
State  or  in  the  District,  together  with  the 
number  of  popular  votes  received  by  each 
presidential  candidacy  in  such  State  or  in  the 
District  and  in  each  electoral  district  therein. 
"  Sec,  4  On  such  day  between  the  3d  day 
and  the  20th  day  of  January  following  the 
election  as  Congress  may  provide  by  law,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
open  all  the  certificates  and  the  electoral 
votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  persons 
comprising  the  presidential  candidacy  receiv- 
ing a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes  shall  be 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President.  If  no 
presidential  candidacy  receives  a  majority, 
then  from  the  presidential  candidacies  having 
the  two  highest  iiumbers  of  electoral  votes, 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to- 
gether, each  Member  having  one  vote,  shall 
choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  a  presidential 
candidacy.  A  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  be  nec- 
essary to  a  choice. 

"  Sec.  5.  The  place  and  manner  of  holding 
any  election  under  section  1  in  a  State  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  legislature  thereof,  TTie 
place  and  manner  of  holding  such  an  election 
in  the  District  shall  be  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress. An  election  held  under  section  1  shall 
be  held  on  a  day  which  Is  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States,  determined  in  such 
manner  as  the  Congress  shall  by  law 
prescribe. 

"  'Sec.  6.  The  voters  In  such  elections  in 
each  State  shall  have  the  qualification  req- 
uisite for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature,  except  that 
the  legislature  of  any  State  may  prescribe  less 
restrictive  residence  qualifications  for  vot- 
ing for  presidential  candidacies.  Congress 
shall  prescribe  by  law  the  qualifications  for 
voters  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"  'Sec,  7,  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. The  Congress  may  by  law  provide  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  in  case  of  ( 1 )  the 
death,  disability,  or  withdrawal  of  p  candi- 
date on  or  before  the  time  of  an  election 
under  this  article.  (2)  a  tie  in  the  popular 
vote  in  a  State  or  in  the  District  or  in  an  elec- 
toral district  which  affects  the  number  of 
electoral  votes  received  by  a  presidential  can- 
didacy, or  (3)  the  death  of  both  the  Presi- 
dent-elect and  the  Vice-President-elect. 


"  Sec,  8.  This  article  shall  tako  effect  one 
year  after  the  21st  day  of  January  following 
its  ratification.'  " 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Texas  tMr.  Dowdy  >  is  recognized  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dowdy 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  10  additional 
minutes,  i 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  sub- 
stitute which  you  have  just  heard  read 
is  the  substitute  which  we  discu.ssed  dur- 
ing general  debate.  It  is  set  forth  on  page 
24890  of  the  Conc.ressioi*al  Record  for 
September  9,  and  is  identical  with  House 
Joint  Resolution  897  which  I  introduced 
for  myself,  Mr.  Poff,  and  Mr  Dennis,  It 
is  our  proposal  in  lieu  of  the  direct  elec- 
tion proposal,  and  without  its  attending 
evils,  as  outlined  in  general  debate. 

Its  provisions  are  simply  this:  A  re- 
turn to  the  basic  unit  of  representation 
in  Congress  and  in  presidential  elec- 
tions— electoral  districts,  and  each  with 
one  vote.  Just  as  states  are  divided  and 
elect  their  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, let  the  Slates  be  divided  for 
electoral  votes.  This  would  be  a  return  to 
the  original  constitutional  concept,  a  re- 
turn to  constituencies  at  an  acceptable 
level,  where  the  local  voter  has  an  equal 
voice,  and  can  have  this  voice  recorded, 
and  not  be  swept  away  in  disenf  ranchise- 
ment  under  the  present  custom  of  state- 
wide election  and  not  have  it  drowned 
in  the  mass  of  votes  as  contemplated  in 
the  40  percent  direct  election  proposal. 
Let  the  winning  parties  on  a  statewide 
basis  receive  the  two  electoral  votes  cor- 
responding to  each  State's  two  Senators. 
This  is  the  best  mechanism  for  the  main- 
tenance of  federalism  In  presidential 
elections,  which  we  would  protect. 

It  would  keep  the  constituence  local  for 
the  recognition  of  local  views  of  national 
Interests  and  feelings.  Tliis  brings  the 
election  back  to  the  people.  A  mass  elec- 
tion, as  contemplated  by  House  Joint 
Resolution  681,  with  no  local  constituency 
of  force,  represents  a  danger  which  many 
will  recognize,  and  make  its  ratification 
by  the  States  even  less  possible. 

In  the  end,  we  must  recognize  the 
essential  force  that  is  represented  in  the 
office  of  President  in  our  political  struc- 
ture which  makes  its  elective  process  so 
overwhelmingly  important. 

The  recent  decades  have  seen  an  ag- 
grandizement of  the  powers  of  this  ofBce. 
Tlie  President's  power  in  recommending, 
shaping,  and  pursuing  congressional 
adoption  of  his  legislative  proposals  is 
well  recognized.  Its  growth  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  p>olitical  developments  of 
this  century.  It  is  an  essential  aspect  of 
the  growth  of  pwwer  In  Washington. 
Even  at  this  moment  there  is  widespread 
division  and  corresponding  conviction 
and  heat  in  the  land,  and  In  Congress, 
arising  out  of  opinions  on  the  limits,  if 
any,  of  the  power  of  the  Presidency  in 
foreign  affairs.  It  is  not  too  strong  to 
state  that  there  are  many  in  our  land  to- 
day who  sense  and  fear  a  trend  toward 
autocracy  built  on  an  absolutism  of 
simply  majority  i-ule.  Ho-x  much  greater 
it  would  be  were  that  changed  to  a  40- 
percent  rule. 

One    great    defense    has    been    built 


against  such  autocratic  rule.  It  is  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  a  Federal 
policy.  Tlie  direct  election  proposal,  and 
especially  with  Us  40-percent  provision, 
represents  an  overwhelming  attack  upon 
the  Federal  system.  That  is  its  essential 
evil  and  danger.  Our  approach,  in  this 
substitute  proposal,  to  making  the  Presi- 
dency constitutionally  representative  of 
the  United  States,  as  Congress  is,  is  in 
strict  accord  with  the  Constitution. 

The  heart  of  the  complaints  against 
the  electoral  college  is  the  statewide 
winner-take-all  election  of  the  electors 
who  are  apportioned  with  Representa- 
tives in  Congress,  For  each  Member  of 
Congress,  there  is  one  elector. 

Their  statewide  election  came  about 
piecemeal  over  some  40  years,  by  direc- 
tions of  the  State  legislatures.  The  con- 
stitutional provision,  contained  in  arti- 
cle 2.  section  1,  as  follows: 

Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner 
as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  num- 
ber of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Repre.sentativee  to  which 
the  State  may  be  entitled   In  the  Congress, 

Tlie  clause,    "in  sucn  manner  as  the 

legislature  thereof  may  direct"  is  omitted 
from  our  proposal.  Instead  of  that  broad 
power,  we  substitute  our  section  2.  which, 
in  its  material  part  reads: 

Each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  a  number 
of  electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  to  which  tuch  State 
may  be  entitled  in  Congress.  Each  State 
shall  establish  a  number  of  electoral  dis- 
tricts equal  to  the  number  of  Representa- 
tives to  which  such  State  is  entitled  In  the 
Congress,  The  presidential  candidacy  which 
receives  the  greatest  number  of  popular  votes 
in  a  State  shall  receive  two  of  the  electoral 
voles  of  such  State,  For  each  electoral  dis- 
trict In  which  a  presidential  candidacy  re- 
ceives the  greatest  number  of  popular  votes, 
it  shall  receive  one  electoral  vole 

This  effectively  abolishes  the  state- 
wide election  of  electors,  and  assiu-es  that 
each  vote  cast  would  have  equal  weight. 
Each  voter  would  know  that  his  vote 
would  apply  to  three  electoral  votes,  one 
for  his  district,  and  two  for  his  State, 
whether  he  lived  in  a  large  or  small 
State. 

The  substitute  provides  for  a  con- 
tingency election  at  a  joint  session  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  each  Representa- 
tive and  each  Senator  having  one  vote. 
The  substitute  assures  that  a  President- 
elect will  have  a  majority-mandate,  one 
way  or  the  other — not  just  a  40-percenl 
mandate  as  would  be  provided  by  House 
Joint  Resolution  681. 

I  would  briefly  review  with  you  the 
workings  of  our  substitute  proposal. 

At  present,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this 
debate  considering  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia as  a  State,  132  electoral  votes  would 
be  determined,  two  from  each  State,  and 
436  electoral  votes  would  come  from 
equal  districts,  established  by  the  var- 
ious States. 

It  is  a  fact  which  carmot  be  disputed, 
mathematically  or  otherwise,  the  greater 
the  number  of  districts  or  units  in  which 
a  plurality  is  to  determine  an  electoral 
vote,  the  smaller  will  be  the  population 
of  each  anit.  The  smaller  the  popula- 
tion of  the  district,  the  greater  will  be 
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the  Individual  voter's  chance  to  have  an 
effective  voice  In  the  national  election; 
at  the  same  time,  there  will  be  a  less 
number  of  voters  w'thin  the  district  who 
will  be  adversely  affected  by  being  on  the 
losing  side.  Furthermore,  any  local  elec- 
tion fraud  will  be  much  more  limited  In 
its  affect  on  the  national  election.  High- 
ly important  is  the  fact  that  any  severe 
weather  condition  affecting  voter  turnout 
would  not  lessen  the  weight  to  which  the 
involved  area  is  entitled  in  the  national 
results  by  reason  of  its  population.  The 
affect  of  any  local  misrepresentation, 
misinformation,  or  "dirty  politics."  would 
be  limited  In  Its  scope  to  one  electoral 
vote,  or  perhaps  three. 

In  all  these  respects,  as  well  as  others, 
the  plan  to  assign  438  electoral  votes  to 
districts  is  much  preferable  to  the  pres- 
ent system.  It  is  even  more  desirable 
and  preferable  in  comparison  to  the  di- 
rect vote  for  election  of  the  Presidenl  by 
a  40-percent  vote,  because  that  proposal 
creates  the  greatest  possible  premium  for 
election  fraud  in  any  area,  the  greatest 
potential  e^ect  of  any  splinter  group,  the 
greatest  potential  effect  of  any  severe 
weather  condition  or  other  occurrence 
affecting  voter  turnout  in  any  given  area, 
and  the  most  serious  consequ'^r.ces  of  any 
local  misinformation  that  misleads  the 
voters. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  I  would  like  to 
comment  briefly  on  some  of  the  state- 
ments that  were  made  during  general  de- 
bate. It  was  stated  that  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, and  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business  are  strongly  in  fa- 
vor of  this  House  Joint  Resolution  681, 
direct  election  of  the  President  by  40 
percent  of  the  voters. 

The  approval  by  the  bar  association 
was  by  one  of  its  committees.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  American  lawyers 
have  not  haul  an  opportunity  to  express 
themselves.  They  have  not  been  polled. 
It  is  my  further  understanding  that  a 
large  percentage  of  them,  if  not  a  major- 
ity, are  opposed  to  this  40-percent  pro- 
posal. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  did 
not  take  a  stand  between  the  district 
plan,  as  I  propose,  and  the  direct  elec- 
tion. The  chamber  would  be  for  either. 
However,  I  do  know,  that  some  of  the 
State  chambers  and  many  local  cham- 
bers of  commerce  are  opposed  to  the 
direct  election,  and  favor  the  district 
plan. 

As  far  as  the  claim  that  the  members 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business  expressed  strong  support 
for  House  Joint  Resolution  681,  I  have 
obtained  the  question  that  was  posed  in 
the  poll  of  the  membei-ship. 

That  question  was,  "Do  you  favoi 
presidential  election  by  majority  popular 
vote  of  the  people?"  Now  majority  la 
far  different  than  the  40  percent  called 
for  in  House  Joint  Resolution  681.  Who 
can  say  that  those  who  voted  for  a  ma- 
jority election  would  vote  for  a  40-per- 
cent election.  I  doubt  that  most  of  them 
would,  and  I  believe  you  share  that 
opinion. 

Then  the  point  was  raised  that  had 
the  district  plan  been  in  effect  in  1960, 


Mr.  Nixon  would  have  been  elected  over 
Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  Irrelevant,  a  mere 
play  with  words,  a  pleasant  exercise  in  a 
"numbers  game,"  for  this  reason: 

All  of  UB  have  been  In  politics  a  long 
time,  and  have  conducted  many  elec- 
tion campaigns.  Each  campaign  is  dif- 
ferent, conducted  under  the  rules  exist- 
ing at  the  time  of  each  campaign,  and 
planned  according  to  the  circumstances 
then  prevailing.  That  is  my  experience 
and  yours — no  two  campaigns  are  alike — 
the  work  is  done  in  areas  where  needed. 
I  have  not  investigated  to  determine 
whether  it  is  true  Mr.  Nixon  would  have 
been  elected,  as  the  votes  were  cast  in 
1960  but  let  us  assume  It  is  true,  as  has 
been  stated. 

That  campaign  was  conducted  imder 
the  winner-take-all  rule  then  in  effect 
in  each  State.  The  campaign  was  con- 
ducted, directed  to  the  groups  of  voters 
in  the  States  which  were  important  to 
election,  and  we  Democrats  were  suc- 
cessful. 

Are  you  going  to  assume  that  Jack 
Kennedy.  Lyndon  Johnson,  Bobby  Ken- 
nedy, and  their  strategists  in  that  cam- 
paign were  stupid?  Do  you  not  know.  If 
tlie  rules  had  been  different,  the  cam- 
paign would  have  been  conducted  to  fit 
the  rules.  Had  the  district  plan  been  in 
force,  the  campaign  would  have  been  di- 
rected to  prevail  in  the  districts,  rather 
than  just  certain  States.  This  would 
have  produced  a  different  voting  pat- 
tern. The  same  is  true  had  the  40  per- 
cent direct  election  plan  been  in  effect. 
The  campaign  would  have  been  directed 
even  more  to  the  big  city  voting  masses. 
You  might  as  well  say — it  is  the  same 
numbers  game — that  because  Mr.  Nixon 
defeated  Mr.  Humphrey  in  1968.  he  would 
have  defeated  anyone  else  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  might  have  nominated;  or 
that  because  Mr.  Kennedy  defeated  Mr. 
Nixon  in  1960,  that  he  would  have  de- 
feated Mr.  Eisenhower,  had  he  been  per- 
mitted to  run  for  reelection.  Mere  play 
on  words  and  numbers.  The  campaigns 
would  have  been  differently  planned  in 
each  case. 

In  any  event,  if  the  rules  are  changed, 
however  they  are  changed.  camp>aign 
strategy  will  be  altered  to  fit  those  rules. 
If  the  district  plan  is  adopted,  you  can 
know  tliat  election  campaigns  will  be 
mapped  with  full  knowledge  that  evei-y 
voter  in  the  Nation  will  be  voting  for 
three  electoral  votes — one  for  his  district 
and  two  for  his  State — rather  than  for 
varjring  numbers  of  electors  according 
to  his  State.  If  the  40  percent  direct  elec- 
tion plan  is  adopted,  you  know  that  cam- 
paigns will  be  directed  to  the  voters 
massed  in  the  cities. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  call  your  atten- 
tion that  our  proposal  does  all  that  needs 
to  be  done  about  electing  a  President.  It 
is  a  simple  amendment  that  affects  no 
otlier  elements  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  a 
rearrangement  of  familiar  things.  It  in- 
troduces no  novel  ideas.  Nor  does  it  bring 
any  evils  in  its  train.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  effectively  isolate  the  effect  of 
any  possible  election  fraud.  Any  contest 
of  an  electoral  vote  would  be  confined  to 
the  district  or  State  in  which  it  was 
charged.  It  could  be  settled  in  the  courts 


having  jurisdiction  In  the  State  or  dis- 
trict; this  should  be  contrasted  with  the 
overwhelming  impossibility  of  a  nation- 
wide contest,  involving  more  than  75 
million  votes. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  commend  him  for  his 
remarks. 

I  wish  to  make  the  very  flat  statement 
that  I  regret  so  much  that  so  few  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  were  here  to  hear  what 
you  have  to  say  today. 

Like  most  Members  of  the  House,  after 
the  election  of  last  November  most  of 
us  became  greatly  concerned  about  the 
general  attitude  of  the  American  pub- 
lic concerning  the  election  and  especially 
the  so-called  electoral  college.  I  was  con- 
cerned about  it  enough  to  involve  myself 
in  it  to  the  extent  that  I  was  almost 
buried  from  then  until  we  came  back  in 
January  trying  to  do  research  to  And  out 
not  only  what  was  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  but  what  was  in  the  best  interest 
of  our  Nation.  When  I  came  back  in  Jan- 
uary I  spent  most  of  my  time  until  mid- 
April,  specifically  until  April  28  of  this 
year,  trying  to  decide  what  was  best. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dowdy. 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Lennon,  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LENNON.  So  on  that  date  I  Intro- 
duced House  Joint  Resolution  680,  which 
is  almost  identical  with  the  substitute 
now  offered  by  the  gentlanan  from 
Texas.  Has  it  been  disputed  or  has  it  been 
denied  or  has  it  been  questioned  by  any- 
one in  this  House  that  the  statistics 
foimd  in  this  report  which  are  taken  ver- 
batim from  the  May  29  issue  of  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  are  correct,  that  the  di- 
rect election  plan  proposed  under  the 
committee's  joint  resolution  will  Inure  to 
the  benefit  of  15  States  of  the  50  States 
in  the  Union? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  It  has  not  been. 

Mr.  LENNON.  And  it  will  do  more, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  this.  It 
will  work  an  irreparable  damage — and 
who  denies  these  statistics — to  34  States 
of  the  Union.  Only  in  one  will  it  iiave 
a  practically  nil  effect.  Oregon.  No  one 
h£is  denied  that.  I  appeal  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  on  this.  Do  you  not 
want  to  go  into  your  congressional  dis- 
trict and  say  to  the  people  of  your  dis- 
trict, "Come  on  now  and  let  us  wori' 
for  our  candidate  and  our  nominee, 
whether  he  is  a  Democrat  or  a  Repub- 
lican, in  order  that  our  vote  may  be 
counted  effectively  as  one  vote  from  this 
congressional  district"?  That  is  the  his- 
torical concept  on  which  this  Republic 
was  founded — one  vote  from  each  con- 
gressional district  and  two  from  the 
State  at  large.  This  was  because  all  of  us 
know  that  the  Constitution  provided 
that  the  Senators  should  represent  the 
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State.  They  were  either  appointed  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  or  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  legislatures  of  those  sev- 
eral States  until  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment   was    enacted    providing    for    the 
popular  election  of  Senators.  I  cannot 
see  how  anyone  in  good  conscience  or 
morality  can  fail  to  support  this  concept. 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  winner-take-all 
concept  or  in  the  electoral  college.  Your 
bill  gets  rid  of  the  electoral  college. 
Mr.  DOWDY.  It  does. 
Mr.  LENNON.  And  it  gets  rid  of  the 
concept  of  winner  take  all,  I  do  not  see 
how   anyone  can   say   the  concept   you 
have  brought  here  in  your  substitute  is 
not  the  best  thing  for  America.  I  will 
concede  it  is  not  the  best  thing  for  New 
York  State  or  California  or  Pennsylvania 
or  perhaps  for  Ohio  or  Illinois  or  a  total 
of  15  States,  but  for  the  rest  of  us  it  is 
the  best  for  us  and  is  best  for  the  in- 
dividual responsibility  of  each  person  in 
the    congressional    district    who    knows 
that  if  he  gets  out  and  works  and  if  we 
carry  our  district,  regardless  of  how  the 
other  parts  or  the  State  or  the  nation 
will  go,  then  we  will  be  recognized.  I 
just  cannot  understand  it. 

I  did  not  mean  to  take  up  too  much  of 
the  gentleman's  time,  and  I  appreciate 
his  yielding  to  me.  I  enclose  as  part  of  my 
remarks,  a  copy  of  House  Joint  Res.  680 
which  I  introduced  on  April  28,  1969, 
and  a  statement  of  explanation  of  this 
measure   which   I   issued   on   April   30, 

1969: 

H.J.  Res.  680 

Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  the  election  of  President  and 
Vice  President 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein  i .  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
a  part  of  the  Constitution  if  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  after  the  date  of 
final  passage  of  this  Joint  resolution: 
"Article  — 
"Section  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be 
vested  In  a  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  He  shaU  hold  his  office  during 
a  term  of  four  years,  and.  together  with  the 
Vice  President,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be 
elected  as  provided  in  this  Constitution. 

"The  office  of  elector  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  as  established  by  section  1 
of  article  II  of  this  Constitution  and  the 
twelfth  and  twenty-third  articles  of  amend- 
ment to  this  Constitution,  is  hereby  abol- 
ished. The  President  and  Vice  President  shall 
be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  several  States 
and  the  district  constituting  the  seat  of  gov- 
errunent  of  the  United  States  (hereafter  in 
this  article  referred  to  as  District) .  The  elec- 
tors In  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  of  the  State  legislature,  ex- 
cept that  the  legislature  of  any  State  may 
prescribe  lesser  qualifications  with  respect 
to  residence  therein.  The  electors  in  the  Dis- 
trict shall  have  such  qualifications  as  the 
Congress  may  prescribe.  The  places  and  man- 
ner of  holding  such  election  in  each  State 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  legislature  thereof: 
but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law 
make  or  alter  such  regulations.  The  place 


and  manner  of  holding  such  election  In  the 
District  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Congress. 
Congress  shall  determine  the  time  of  such 
election,  which  shall  be  the  same  through- 
out the  United  State«.  Until  otherwise  deter- 
mined by  the  Congress,  such  elecUon  shall 
be  held  on  the  Txiesday  next  after  the  first 
Monday  in  November  of  the  year  preceding 
the  year  in  which  the  regular  term  of  the 
President  is  to  begin.  Each  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  nximber  of  electoral  votes  equal 
to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives to  which  such  State  may  be 
entitled  in  the  Congress.  The  District  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  number  of  electoral  votes 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress  to  which  the 
District  would  be  entitled  if  It  were  a  State, 
but  in  no  event  more  than  the  least  populous 
State. 

■Within  forty-five  days  after  such  election, 
or  at  such  time  as  Congress  shall  direct,  the 
official  custodian  of  the  election  returns  of 
each  State  and  the  District  shall  make  dis- 
tinct lists  of  all  persons  for  whom  votes  were 
cast  for  President  and  the  number  of  votes 
fcr  each,  and  the  total  vote  of  the  electors 
of  the  State  or  the  District.  The  lists  shall 
also  Include  the  total  vote  of  the  electors  in 
each    of   the   congressional   districts   of    the 
State,  and  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  for 
each  of  the  persons  lor  President.  The  official 
custodian  of  the  lists  shall  sign  and  certify 
and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  the  lists,  di- 
rected to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  On  the 
6th  day  of  January   following  the  election, 
unless  the  Congress  by  law  appoints  a  dif- 
ferent day  not  earlier  than  the  4th  day  of 
Januarv  and  not  later  than  the  10th  day  of 
January,  the  President  of   the   Senate  shall 
In  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  open  all  certificates  and  the 
votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person  who 
receives  the  greatest  number  of  votes  cast  for 
President  in  a  State  shall  "le  credited  with 
two  of  the  electoral  votee  of  such  State  i  plus, 
in  the  case  of  a  State  which  elects  one  or 
more  of  its  Representatives  at  large,  an  addi- 
tional number  of  the  electoral  votes  of  such 
State  equal   to   the   number  of   Representa- 
tives so  elected  I.  A  person  who  receives  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  cast  for  President 
in  a  congressional  district   In  a  State  shall 
be  credited  with  one  electoral  vote  of  such 
State  (or.  in  the  case  of  a  congressional  dis- 
trict from  which  more  than  one  Representa- 
tive is  elected,  with  a  number  of  the  electoral 
votes  of  such  State  equal  to  the  number  of 
Representatives  elected  from  such   congres- 
sional district).  The  person  who  receives  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  District 
shall   be   credited   with    all   of   the   electoral 
votes   of   the   District.   The   person   credited 
with  the  greatest  number  of  electoral  votes 
for  President  shall   be  President.   If   two  or 
more    persons    are    credited    with    the    same 
number  of  electoral  votes  and  no  other  i>er- 
son  Is  credited  with  a  greater  ntmiber  of  elec- 
toral votes,  then  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of    Representallvee    sitting    in    Joint    session 
shall   choose  the  President  immediately,   by 
ballot,  from  among  the  persons  having  the 
same  number  of  electoral  votes,  each  Member 
having  one  vote.  A  majority  of  the  vot«8  of 
the    combined    authorized    membership    of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  necessary  for  a  choice. 

"The  Vice  President  shall  be  likewise 
elected,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  and  subject  to  the  same  provisions, 
as  the  President,  but  no  jjerson  constitu- 
tionally ineligible  for  the  office  of  President 
shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 

'The  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the 
case  of  the  death  of  any  of  the  persons  from 
whom  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  choocc  a  President  whenever 


the  right  of  choice  shall  have  devolved 
upon  them,  and  for  the  ewe  of  death 
of  any  of  the  persons  from  whom  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  may  chcxiee 
a  Vice  President  whenever  the  right  of  choice 
shall  have  devolved  upon  them.  The  Con- 
gress shall  have  the  power  to  enforce  this 
article  bv  appropriate  legislation 

•Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  take  effect  on 
the  10th  day  of  February  next  after  one  year 
shall  have  elapsed  following  its  ratification." 


Explanation  of  House  Joint  RESOLtmoN 
680 
Congressman  Alton  Lennon  has  Inuoduced 
HJ.  Res.  680,  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  US  ConstltuUon  which  he  believes  will 
bring  the  individual  voter  closer  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  amendment  provides  that  two  elec- 
toral votes  be  credited  to  the  candidate  re- 
ceiving the  greatest  number  of  popular  voles 
In  a  state,  and  one  electoral  vote  to  the 
candidate  receiving  the  greatest  number  of 
popular  vot«s  in  each  congrecslonal  di&ulct. 
Mr.  Lennon  believes  this  method  would 
create  greater  incentive  and  political  efficacy 
among  the  populace  In  congressional  dis- 
tricts, resulting  in  higher  voter  turn-out  and 
involvement.  He  stated:  The  voters  in  one 
section  of  a  state  would  receive  credit  for 
their  efforts  in  carrying  their  congressional 
district,  regardless  of  the  votes  cast  In  an- 
other pajt  of  the  state." 

The  official  custodian  of  the  election  re- 
turns of  each  state  would,  within  forty -five 
days  after  the  election,  compile  the  officl.^l 
results  and  transmit  them  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  There 
the  electoral  votes  would  be  counted  and  the 
candidate  receiving  the  greatest  number  of 
electoral  votes  would  be  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  event  two  candidates  received  the 
same  number  of  electoral  votes,  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  In  a  joint 
session,  would  elect  the  Preeldent  of  the 
United  States  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Joint  membership. 

Representative  Lennon  pointed  out  that 
his  proposal  can  be  easily  understood  by  the 
cltzens  and  represents  a  workable  solution  to 
the  present  inadequate  electoral  system  The 
possibilities  of  corruption  and  uncertainties 
are  best  averted  in  a  system  that  is  funda- 
mentally democratic  and  readily  understood. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
greatest  concern  about  the  popular  elec- 
tion method  is  the  40-percent  provision, 
which  would  continue  the  possibility  of 
having  a  minority  President.  And.  I  fear 
also  that  it  would  promote  the  prohlera- 
tion  of  splinter  parties  that  have  been 
the  Achilles  heel  of  so  many  great  de- 
mocracies that  have  flourished  and  then 
fallen  in  the  past. 

As  I  imderstand  the  district  plan,  the 
contingency  mechanism  of  a  separate 
vote  of  not  only  the  Members  of  the 
House  but  also  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate would  come  into  operation  if  no  can- 
didate carries  a  majority  of  the  districts; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  believe  that  somewhere 
along  the  line  a  President  should  have 
a  majority  vot€  and  a  contingency  elec- 
tion here  would  be  the  435  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  100  Members  of  the 
Senate,  each  with  one  vote  to  make  it 
a  contingency  election.  A  majority  would 
be  required  for  the  contingency  election. 
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Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  support 
the  plan  of  the  gentleman  In  the  well. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  681  is,  indeed,  a  histo- 
rical occasion  for  we  have  embarked  on 
the  long  journey  to  amend  the  supreme 
law  of  our  land,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  a  matter  to  be 
given  light  or  cursory  consideration,  but 
thorough,  deep,  and  dehberate  study.  I 
compliment  the  Members  of  the  House, 
and  especially  the  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  for  the  tone  and  quality 
of  the  debate  that  has  characterized  this 
most  momentous  deliberation. 

I  favor  a  change  in  our  method  of 
electing  the  Chief  Executive  of  our  Na- 
tion. I  do  believe  that  the  present  sys- 
tem contains  deficiencies  which  could 
frustrate  the  will  of  the  people  and  re- 
sult in  disastrous  and  disruptive  conse- 
quences. Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
aspect  of  the  "faithless  elector"  who  is 
not  constrained  to  follow  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  State  which  chooses  him 
as  an  elfector.  Also,  the  contingency 
mecfianisfn  "where  the  members  of  each 
congressional  delegation  are  compelled 
to  vote  under  the  unit  rule  in  the  event 
that  no  candidate  receives  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  vote  is  in  dire  need  of 
amendment.  Despite  its  deficiencies, 
however,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
present  system  throughout  the  history 
of  our  Nation  has  served  us  well.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  one  or  two 
Presidents,  it  has  given  us  no  really  bad 
Presidents.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
given  us  many  truly  great  Chief  Execu- 
tives. Granted  the  present  system  is  not 
perfect  and  we  are  in  need  of  change 
but  we  must  be  careful  that  we  do  not 
reform  the  present  system  by  putting 
something  in  its  place  which  will  be 
worse  than  what  we  have.  The  present 
system,  despite  its  shortcomings,  has 
nurtured  the  two-party  system  which  ha:s 
been  the  great  stabilizing  factor  of  our 
democracy.  The  growth  of  splinter  par- 
ties, resulting  in  the  inability  of  any 
party  to  obtain  a  majority  or  a  substan- 
tial plurality  and  unite  the  country  has 
been  the  "Achilles  heel"  of  altogether 
too  many  free  governments  that  have 
flourished  and  fallen  in  the  past. 

This  debate  has  made  clear  that  no 
system  is  perfect.  All  the  methods  we 
have  considered  contain  deficiencies 
and  the  sponsors  of  the  popular  vote  sys- 
tem have  admitted  that  their  system  is 
not  perfect.  It  is  thus  Incumbent  upon 
us  to  choose  the  best  system.  The  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  considered  five  gen- 
eral plans:  (1)  The  popular  vote  plan; 
(2)  the  proportional  plan:  <3)  the  dis- 
trict plan;  (i)  the  automatic  electoral 
plan;  and  (5)  the  present  system  with 
corrective  changes. 

The  popular  election  plan  appears  to 
appeal  to  more  people  than  any  other 
method.  However,  I  doubt  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  people  would  choose  the  plan 
when  they  are  presented  with  a  choice 
of  one  of  the  five  plans. 

The  principal  argument  advanced 
against  the  present  system  is  that  it 
makes  it  possible  to  elect  a  minority 
President  and  we  have  had  14  minority 


Presidents  in  our  history  with  three 
Presidents  who  actually  received  less 
votes  than  their  nearest  opponent — John 
Quincy  Adams  in  1824 ;  Rutherford  Hayes 
in  1876.  and  Benjamin  Harrison  In  1888. 
This  deficiency  is  not  cured  by  the  popu- 
lar vote  plan  now  before  us.  It  permits 
the  election  of  a  minority  President  with 
only  40  percent  of  the  popular  vote.  I 
have  serious  reservations  about  the  40- 
percent  plurality  vote  provision  as  this 
I  believe  is  the  provision  that  could  en- 
courage Uie  proliferation  of  splinter  par- 
ties. Let  us  proceed  with  great  caution. 
Let  U3  be  certain  that  we  do  not  discard 
a  system  in  favor  of  another  which  will 
cause  more  problems  than  it  solves. 

The  district  plan  also  is  not  perfect, 
but  I  prefer  the  contingency  mechanism 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  voting  sep- 
arately in  the  event  that  a  candidate  fails 
to  carry  a  majority  of  the  districts  rather 
than  permit  a  minority  President  to  as- 
sume office  with  only  40  percent  of  the 
vote. 

Mr.  CEDLLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  jneld  to  my  chairman. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Is  it  not  true  that  no 
State  votes:  is  it  not  true  that  no  district 
votes?  It  Is  the  individual  that  votes,  and 
we  must,  as  far  as  we  may,  assure  equality 
among  individual  voters.  But  imder  the 
pre.sent  system  we  have  a  plethora  of 
factors  which  make  for  inequality  among 
the  influence  certain  voters  exercise  in 
the  election  of  a  presidential  candidate. 
Mr.  DOWDY.  Well,  under  the  present 
system:  yes.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
have  proposed  the  district  plan  which 
would  make  everyone  equal.  Everyone  in 
th°  United  States  would  vote  for  three 
electors,  one  for  his  district  and  two  for 
his  State. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  should 
like  to  comment  on  the  inquiry  which 
was  posed  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
'Mr.  Lennon).  He  feels  that  only  some 
15  States  will  benefit  by  the  direct  elec- 
tion method.  If  that  were  the  case  then, 
I  do  not  think  one  need  worry  much 
about  ratification.  But  I  am  convinced, 
in  view  of  the  great  groundswell  of  sup- 
port for  this  measure  by  the  AFL-CIO 
and  other  great  labor  organizations — I 
just  received  a  letter  this  morning  from 
Mr.  Walter  Reuther  representing  the  au- 
tomotive unions — in  view  of  the  sup- 
port by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, in  view  of  the  support  by  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  Federal 
Bar  Association,  and  many  similar  or- 
ganizations, I  am  not  worried  about  rati- 
fication. I  am  not  worried  whether  the 
plan  envisaged  by  the  resolution  reported 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  helps  smaller 
States  or  will  help  larger  States.  That 
is  not  the  issue.  The  issue  before  the 
United  States  is  equality  of  voting.  I  do 
not  give  two  tinker's  damns  whether  your 
proposal  or  my  proposal  or  the  proposal 
of  anyone  else  helps  this  State  or  that 
State.  That  is  not  the  criterion.  We  must 
consider  the  entire  Nation  and  what  is 
best  for  the  welfare  of  the  entire  coun- 
try and  not  for  just  a  few  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  again  expired. 
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fBy  Tmanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dowdt 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  might  comment  to  this 
extent:  That  was  the  import  of  mjrf re- 
marks which  I  made  to  the  gentfeman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  LEWNdW) .  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  supporting 
and  offering  this  amendment  because  it 
is  my  opinion  that  the  district  vote  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  commented  also  about 
some  of  the  other  organizations  who 
have  an  interest  in  this  legislation.  I  had 
a  copy  of  Mr.  Reuther's  letter  this  morn- 
ing also  and  I  read  it  and  what  he  said 
is  this:  He  says  that  this  direct  popular 
election  would  give  victory  to  the  ma- 
jority candidate.  Again  It  is  majority 
election  considered — I  think  this  is 
something  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  know.  It  is  the  majority 
candidate  that  they  are  interested  in  see- 
ing elected — they  are  not  Interested  in 
seeing  a  President  elected  by  40  p>ercent 
of  the  vote. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  this  question:  Under  his  proposal, 
how  frequently  is  a  determination  made 
as  to  the  number  of  electoral  districts  in 
each  State? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  It  would  be  made  after 
each  decennial  census. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  other 
words,  once  every  10  years,  after  the  cen- 
sus there  would  be  an  allocation  as  to  the 
niunber  of  electoral  districts  in  each 
State? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  U  that  is  the 
case,  do  you  not  freeze  the  number  of 
electors  for  each  State  for  a  period  of  10 
years? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Well,  we  have  been 
doing  that  ever  since  we  have  had  a 
country  here  for  Members  of  Congress. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  has  destroyed  us 
yet.  Maybe  it  is  on  its  way,  but  it  has  not 
done  it  yet. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  will  not 
argue  that  point,  but  according  to  your 
answer  as  I  understand  it,  the  number  of 
electors  that  each  State  gets  is  frozen 
for  a  10-year  period. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Certainly  it  is.  You  have 
to  have  some  cutoff  date. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  I  might 
just  ask  the  next  question,  then,  if  that 
is  the  case,  under  your  proposal  are  you 
not  penalizing  the  States  and  the  voters 
in  those  States  that  have  an  increase 
in  population? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  When  a  State 
receives  electoral  votes  based  on  the 
decennial  census,  that  particular  State 
may  have  a  50-  or  a  60 -percent  popula- 
tion increase  and  those  people  are  penal- 
ized because  their  vote  does  not  coimt 
as  much  as  it  does  in  other  States.  Is 
that  not  right? 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  They  do  that  now. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  think  what  you  are 
trying  to  do 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  not  de- 
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fending  the  present  system.  Not  at  all. 
I  want  to  go  to  a  system  where  the  vote 
of  a  person  who  lives  in  Nevada,  for  ex- 
ample, which  has  a  rapidly  rising  popu- 
lation, is  cotmted  as  equal.  Under  the 
proposition  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  for  10  years  you  would  not 
take  into  consideration  the  increased 
population  in  those  States. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  But  you  are  saying  that 
because  a  person  moves  from  one  State 
to  another  that  he  will  change  the  way 
in  which  he  votes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  No.  Tliat  is 
not  the  point. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  The  proposal  that  we 
have  proposed  here  is  the  finest  system 
that  can  be  conceived.  It  carries  forward 
the  concept  of  the  founders  of  this  coun- 
try. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  saying  that  he  is  for 
change  just  for  the  sake  of  change.  I  am 
not.  I  believe  with  things  that  have  been 
working  wonderfully  in  this  countrj'  that 
we  ought  to  keep  them  as  closely  as  we 
can  without  having  a  complete  change — 
a  190-degree  reverse. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  again 
expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
and  by  tmanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dowdy 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  But  the  gen- 
tleman cannot  deny,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  that  tmder  yoiu-  pro- 
posal you  freeze  the  number  of  electors 
for  each  State  for  10  years  regardless  of 
population  shifts.  And  during  the  10- 
year  span  there  might  be  three  elections 
for  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Probably  two. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  Two  or  three. 
But  in  no  national  presidential  election 
would  you  have  taken  into  consideration 
the  population  growth  in  those  States 
that  have  a  rapidly  rising  p>opulation. 
And  the  net  result  is  you  are  diminishing 
the  impact  of  the  voters  in  those  States. 
Mr.  DOWDY.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Michigan  knows  that  there  is  more  than 
one  thing  to  be  considered  in  this. 

Let  us  take,  if  you  have  the  40-percent 
factor,  which  the  gentleman  seems  to 
want,  if  you  have  the  40-i3ercent  factor 
then  what  happens  to  some  of  the  States 
in  the  Middle  West,  in  the  northern 
Middle  West,  when  possibly  on  election 
day  they  are  frozen  in,  they  cannot  get 
out,  too  much  snow  is  on  the  grotmd  or 
too  much  ice  is  on  the  groimd,  and  they 
cannot  get  to  the  polls,  and  then  they 
have  lost  their  voice  in  the  election  of 
the  President. 

You  are  going  to  deprive  maybe  a 
whole  State  when  a  hard  snowstorm  has 
hit  that  State.  My  substitute  protects  the 
States,  and  the  congressional  districts  In 
this  vote.  You  would  deprive  them  of  ft. 
There  are  arguments,  of  course,  on  both 
sides.  You  can  stand  up  and  argue  about 
a  lot  of  things,  but  there  are  more  sides 
than  one  to  this  question. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  certainly 
would  seriously  differ  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  not  saying  that  his  proposi- 
tion is  one  that  we  should  not  consider, 
for  it  is  far  better  than  the  system  we 
have  today.  But  I  am  very  concerned 


about  your  freezing  the  electoral  vote 
of  a  State  and  thus  denying  people  in 
a  particular  State  with  a  rising  popula- 
tion the  true  impact  of  their  vote  dmlng 
that  period.  I  think  that  is  fundamentally 
wrong. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  am  not  impressed  with 
the  argument  presented  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
us  just  for  example  say.  assuming  that 
the  argument  advanced  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan  is  so, 
that  these  people  with  a  rising  popula- 
tion wotild  be  penalized.  Would  it  not  be 
equally  true  that  these  States  whose  rate 
of  growth  is  below  the  national  norm 
wotUd  lose  as  well?  We  are  talking  about 
protecting  the  populace  as  a  whole,  not 
just  registered  voters. 
Mr.  DOWDY.  Oh,  yes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  may  proceed  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Did  I  un- 
derstand you  to  say  to  the  minority 
leader  that  if  there  is  a  shift  in  popula- 
tion, an  electoral  district  that  is  estab- 
lished after  the  decennial  census  imder 
yotir  proposal  would  remain  intact  re- 
gardless of  such  changes  in  population: 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  The  electoral  districts 
as  they  are  established  under  the  pro- 
visions which  would  be  written  in  the 
Constitution  and  would  exist  until  the 
next  census, 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Let  us  as- 
sume that  the  Federal  courts,  as  they 
have  done  In  other  cases,  set  aside  the 
districts  that  have  been  apportioned  by 
the  legislature. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  That  is  according  to  the 
present  population,  then  you  have  to  go 
back  to  1960. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No,  but  the 
State  legislature  then  sets  up  the  elec- 
toral districts  imder  your  plan. 
Mr.  DOWDY.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Now  let 
tis  assume  that  the  districts  do  not  satisfy 
the  "one-man,  one-vote"  rule,  as  hap- 
pened in  the  State  of  Missouri— the 
latest  case  before  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
courts  then  set  that  apportionment  aside 
and  the  legislature  never  sets  up  the 
electoral  districts.  Then  at  the  election, 
would  you  have  the  whole  State  of  Mis- 
souri, for  example,  voting  and  casting  all 
of  their  electoral  votes  in  a  bloc? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  What  the  gentleman  is 
getting  to,  I  think,  would  be  a  question 
for  the  courts. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes. 
Mr.  DOWDY.  I  do  not  contemplate 
that  myself. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  You  will 
admit  that  the  courts  under  the  "one- 
man,  one-vote"  principle,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  have  upset  legislative  appor- 
tionment of  congressional  districts. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Then  you  would  go  back 
to  requirements  for  redistricting? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes,  and  If 
the  legislature  does  not  come  up  with  a 
plan,  then  the  court  'I  think  this  oc- 
curred in  the  State  of  Illinois  i  can  order 
an  at-large  election. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  You  might  wind  up  with 
a  judicial  redistricting. 

In  other  words.  I  would  not  contem- 
plate at  all  a  statewide  election  of  elec- 
tors. Tliey  are  going  to  have  to  be  dis- 
tricts under  my  plan. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  There  is  one 
other  matter  that  has  not  been  discussed 
at  least  while  I  was  here. 
On  page  2  of  yoiu-  amendment  it  reads : 
Electoral  districts  within  each  State  or  tlie 
District  stiall  be,  insofar  as  practicable,  of 
compact  territory,  and  shall  be  of  contlguoxis 
territory,  and  shall  contain  substantially 
equal  numbers  of  inhabitants. 

Now  you  feel  this  standard  should  be 
frozen  in  the  Constitution  rather  than 
he  enacted  in  a  legislative  act,  of  the 
type  which  we  were  imable  to  pass  in  the 
previous  Congress. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Under  the  district  plan, 
we  have  to  provide  districts. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  provides 
for  electoral  districts  within  a  State. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  But  a  court 
eventually  determines  whether  or  not  it 
is  a  compact  territorj-  or  a  contiguous 
territory.  The  courts  must  make  that 
determination. 

Mr.  EKDWDY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  And  sup- 
ix)se  they  make  a  determination  that  this 
territory-  is  not  contiguous  and  it  is  not 
compact,  then  what  happens  tmder  your 
amendment? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Your  State  legislature 
not  haring  made  an  effective  districting 
would  have  to  redistrict  or  else  the  court 
would  do  it  itself. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Dowdy 
amendment.  While  I  join  many  of  our 
colleagues  in  congratulating  the  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  on  their  arduous  effort  to 
eliminate  inequities  in  our  electoral  sys- 
tem, and  while  I  agree  with  the  majority 
that  the  electoral  college  has  outUved  its 
usefulness  and  should  be  abolished,  I  am 
not  convinced  that  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 681  is  the  best  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem. I  intend,  therefore,  t-o  evaluate  care- 
fully, and  probably  support,  some  of  the 
amendments  offered  on  the  House  floor. 
But  since  I  believe  that  any  of  the  three 
main  plans  now  imder  active  considera- 
tion would  be  superior  to  the  present  one. 
I  will  support  the  final  bill  as  approved 
by  the  House. 

We  have,  as  our  colleagues  know,  al- 
most as  many  ideas  as  to  what  should  be 
done  about  the  election  of  President  and 
Vice  President  as  we  have  Members  of 
this  body.  Shortly  after  the  1968  elec- 
tions I  toyed  briefly  with  a  plan  of  my 
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own,   which   might  have  merited  some 
support  in  this  House.  While  my  plan 
would  not  have  guaranteed  the  "one- 
man,  one-vote"  so  widely  demanded  to- 
day, it  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  done 
even  more.  It  would  have  guaranteed  the 
farmer    stuck    behind    a    snowbank    in 
North  Dakota  that  his  views  would  be 
expressed  at  the  polls.  It  would,  while  re- 
moving from  the  smaller  States  their  ad- 
vantage, imagined  or  otherwise,  of  two 
additional  votes  in  the  electoral  college, 
guarantee  them  that  their  votes  would 
not  be  further  diluted  by  the  votes  cast 
by  18-year-oId  voters  in  Georgia  or  skid 
row  bums  in  Chicago.  My  plan,  simply. 
was  that  each  State  should  cast  a  vote 
in  the  exact  amount  of  its  total  popula- 
tion in  the  most  recent  census.  This  total 
vote  would  be  cast  regardless   of   how 
many  eligible  voters  were  on  the  rolls,  or 
of  how  many  individuals  actually  went  to 
the  polls,  or  of  how  many  individuals  ac- 
tually went  to  the  polls  and  voted.  Differ- 
ences in  weather  conditions,   available 
transportation,  or  conditions  of  eligibil- 
ity in  the  several  States  would  be  over- 
come by  tKe  fact  that  each  States  total 
vote'wouItTBe  cast  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  number  of  men,  women,  and  children 
living  in  the  State. 

For  example,  in  a  State  of  4  million 
persons,  if  a  total  of  400,000  persons 
actually  went  to  the  poUs  their  votes 
would  be  cast  as  if  all  4  million  had  voted. 
In  a  State  of  4  million,  with  400,000  vot- 
ing, the  vote  in  1968  might  have  been 
150,000  for  the  candidates  of  one  major 
party;  175,000  for  the  candidates  of  the 
other  major  party;  and  75,000  for  an  as- 
sorted number  of  third-party  and  inde- 
pendent candidates.  In  such  a  State,  un- 
der my  plan,  1.5  million  votes  would  have 
been  cast  for  the  first  candidate;  1.75 
million  for  the  second;  and  750,000  for 
the  assorted  third   group. 

The  advantage  of  the  plan  I  had  con- 
sidered which  is  lacking  in  the  commit- 
tee bill,  is  that  voting  frauds  in  one  city, 
or  voting  age,  literacy  tests  or  some  other 
regulation  of  one  State,  would  not  in  any 
way  aflfect  the  vote  of  the  residents  of  the 
other  49  States. 

We  are  no  longer  an  agrarian,  poorly 
informed  Nation.  No  longer  can  we  claim 
that  our  people  do  not  understand  the 
issues.  Computers  can,  with  uncanny  ac- 
curacy, tell  us  on  the  basis  of  a  few  votes 
in  key  precincts,  who  we  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  electing  to  office.  Since  we  can  now 
determine  on  the  basis  of  a  sampling  of  a 
few  thousand,  how  the  vast  majority  in 
a  given  area  feel  about  a  given  issue,  why 
can  we  not  also  assume  that  the  voters 
actually  casting  their  votes  in  any  given 
district  reflect  the  feeling  of  all  the  res- 
idents, even  those  who  because  of  trans- 
portation, health,  or  other  difficulties, 
cannot  cast  their  vote  for  themselves. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  toyed  briefly 
with  the  plan.  But  in  view  of  the  clamor 
for  "one  man,  one  vote"  in  this  coun- 
try today,  I  doubt  if  it  would  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  majority  of  this 
House,  regardless  of  its  merit. 

Most  all  Members  of  the  House  agree 
that  our  present  system  needs  revision. 
It  has  permitted  candidates  with  fewer 
popular  votes  to  be  elected  President;  it 
has  permitted,  and  even  encouraged  in 


the  early  years,  electors  to  disregard  a 
mandate  of  their  election;  it  has  required 
the  House  of  Representatives,  with  an 
arbitrarily  uneven  distribution  of  the 
weight  of  its  votes,  to  determine  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President  when  the  electoral 
college  has  failed;  it  has  permitted  the 
winner  of  a  plurality  in  a  State  to  win 
all  the  electoral  votes  of  the  State;  and 
it  makes  no  provision  for  selection  of  a 
successor  in  the  event  of  the  death  of 
either  a  Piesident  or  Vice-President- 
elect. 

It  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  tliat  we 
can  eliminate  the  major  inequities  in  the 
present  system  without  completely  scrap- 
ping the  provisions  written  into  our  Con- 
stitution. The  development  of  political 
parties,  and  the  resultant  commitment, 
stated  or  implied,  of  electors  to  a  given 
slate,  created  the  so-called  winner-take- 
all  inequity.  This  inequity  could  be  elim- 
inated by  adoption  of  either  the  district 
or  proportional  plans  under  considera- 
tion here.  The  inequity,  if  indeed  one 
exists.  In  giving  each  State  two  electors 
in  addition  to  those  to  which  it  would 
be  entitled  on  basis  of  population,  could 
also  be  eliminated  under  either  of  these 
plans  by  simple  amendment. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  direct  popular  elections  as 
provided  under  House  Joint  Resolution 
681,  are  the  best  answer.  If  we  are  to 
have  honest  and  equitable  direct  popu- 
lar elections  we  are  going  to  need  hon- 
est and  equitable  voting  regulations.  To- 
day each  State  fixes  its  own  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  and  supervises  its  owti 
election.  In  spite  of  the  drawbacks  of 
such  a  system,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
there  are  some,  there  are  also  advan- 
tages in  that  the  people  of  each  State, 
through  their  elected  representatives, 
choose  tlie  method  by  which  they  shall 
conduct  their  elections. 

We  cannot  help  but  anticipate,  how- 
ever, that  under  the  provisions  of  House 
joint  resolution  we  will,  in  the  foresee- 
able future,  be  faced  with  a  runoff  elec- 
tion in  which  Congress,  not  the  States, 
would  fix  minimum  residency  require- 
ments, set  the  time  and  regulations  for 
the  runoff,  and  generally  preempt  the 
field  of  election  laws  now  reserved  to  the 
States.  I  know  the  people  of  my  own  dis- 
trict of  northern  Virginia  would  demand 
that  their  votes  be  coimted  equally  with 
those  of  the  residents  of  other  States, 
and  they  would  protest  loud  and  long 
that  18-yeftr-old  voters  were  casting  votes 
in  Georgia,  and  skid  row  bums  casting 
votes  in  Chicago,  and  40-day  residents 
casting  votes  in  Marj-land,  while  they 
could  vote  only  at  21,  only  after  a  year 
of  residence,  and  only  after  showing  some 
proof  of  residence  and  some  proof  of 
literacy. 

It  may  be  that  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion want  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  over  regulation  of  all  voting  within 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  know.  But  if 
we  enact  this  House  joint  resolution  in 
its  present  foim  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  Federal  voting  regulations, 
enacted  initially  in  response  to  the  need 
for  presidential  runoff  regulations  or  in 
response  to  demands  for  reform,  will  dic- 
tate residency,  age,  literacy,  and  eligi- 
bility for  every  voter  in  this  Nation. 
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As  I  said  before,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
tend to  evaluate  with  care,  and  probably 
support,  some  amendments  offered  liere 
to  improve  on  the  legislation  we  have  be- 
fore us.  However,  since  I  firmly  believe 
that  we  must  act  to  eliminate  an  archaic 
system,  I  intend  to  support  the  final  bill 
as  approved  by  the  House,  and  to  work 
for  its  ratification  by  the  required  three- 
fourths  of  the  States. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
suppoit  of  the  amendment. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Poff.  and  by 
mianimous  consent,  Mr.  Dennis  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  an  additional  5 
minutes.  > 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized  for  10  minutes 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  substitute  district  plan 
amendment,  of  which  I  am  a  coauthor 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
•Mr.  Dowdy)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  >  Mr.  Poff  i .  Some  distinguished 
Members  of  this  body  have  spoken 
against  our  substitute  amendment,  but 
this  is  a  fundamental  proposition  of 
constitutional  law  and  political  philos- 
ophy on  which  each  Member  of  this 
body,  preeminently,  must  make  up  his 
own  mind. 

I  support  the  substitute  district  plan 
basically  for  three  reasons: 

First,  it  is  the  plan  which,  in  my 
judgment,  would  effect  the  necessai-y 
reform  with  the  least  constitutional 
change; 

Second,  because,  in  my  judgment,  it 
is  the  most  representative  of  the  plans 
proposed. 

Finally— and  this  is  a  practical  point— 
because  it  is  the  plan  most  likelv  to  re- 
ceive approval  by  the  other  body  and 
ultimate  ratification  by  three-fourths 
of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

The  district  plan  effects  reform  be- 
cause, in  the  form  proposed  in  oui-  sub- 
stitute, it  does  away  with  the  elector  as 
an  individual,  retaining  only  the  elec- 
toral votes,  and  therefore  it  cures  the 
first  objective  of  reform;  it  cures  the 
problem  of  the  so-called  faithless  elector. 
The  second  problem  is  that  of  the 
winner-take-all  provision  under  the 
present  system,  and  it  addresses  itself  to 
that  problem  and  cures  it  because,  under 
the  district  plan  proposed,  no  longer  can 
a  large  city,  such  as  the  city  of  New 
York,  determine  all  the  electoral  votes 
of  the  State.  At  the  most  it  might  be 
able  to  determine  two,  plus  whatever 
districts  might  be  in  the  city,  but  most 
of  the  electoral  votes  of  each  State  will 
be  determined  by  the  vote  in  the  several 
electoral  districts  of  that  State. 

Finally,  the  district  plan  presents  an 
improved  method  of  contingency  elec- 
tion in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  an  elec- 
toral majority,  and  it  does  that  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  present  unsatisfactory 
system  a  joint  session  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  voting  as  individuals,  thus 
utilizing  two  elected  representative 
bodies,  which  are  available,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resolving  the  situation  in  the 
event  no  electoral  majority  has  been 
achieved. 

This  plan  presents  the  least  constitu- 
tional change  because  it  retains  the  es- 
sence of  the  electoral  system,  with  which 
we  have  been   familiar  for  almost  200 
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years,  in  an  improved  form,  and  it  in- 
stalls the  district  plan  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  electoral  vote — not  a  choice 
of  electors — which  James  Madison,  who 
is  known  generally  as  the  father  of  the 
Constitution,  said  was  mostly,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, in  view  when  the  Constitution 
was  framed  and  adopted. 

Moreover,  it  adopts  tlie  contingent 
election  proposal,  which  was  also  favored 
by  James  Madison,  who  wrote: 

Of  the  cllfferent  remedies  you  propose  for 
the  failure  of  a  majority  of  an  electoral  votes 
for  any  one  candidate.  I  like  best  that  which 
refers  the  final  choice  to  a  joint  vote  of  the 
two  Hoxises  of  the  Congress  restricted  to  the 
two  highest  names' on  the  electoral  list. 

That  is  exactly  what  our  proposal 
does. 

I  say  it  is  the  most  representative  meth- 
od, and  I  submit  it  is  the  most  represen- 
tative method  proposed  because  it  pro- 
vides for  the  election  of  the  President  by 
districts  all  over  these  United  States  in 
the  same  manner  and  method  that  this 
representative  body  is  elected  by  districts. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Does  the  election  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  any  way  turn  on  the  senatorial  contest 
in  the  various  States? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  No:  I  think  not. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Your  seat  was  not  in  any 
way  determined  by  how  the  senatorial 
race  in  Indiana  came  out? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  The  gentleman,  I  take  it. 
is  addressing  himself  to  the  two  sena- 
torial electoral  votes,  and  they  do  re- 
main in  my  plan  as  drawn,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Is  it  not  fair  to  say  that 
while  j'ou  have  taken  care  of  one  in- 
equity— the  winner-take-all  provision 
which  benefits  the  big  cities  and  the 
great  population  centers — you  have  not 
taken  care  of  tlie  present  coimtervailing 
inequity  of  the  two  bonus  votes  which 
help  the  smaller  States;  Is  that  not  a  fair 
statement  of  your  views? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  No.  I  would  not  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  I  think  the  present 
system,  if  the  gentleman  wants  to  say  it 
that  way.  has  an  inequity  for  the  big 
States  and  also  one  for  the  little  States. 
The  direct  method  removes  the  present 
big  State  inequity  and  writes  in  another 
one  for  the  big  State,  because  it  gives  us 
a  situation  where  about  12  cities  in  about 
nine  big  States  can  decide  the  election  by 
a  few  votes  regardless  of  what  happens 
in  the  rest  of  the  country.  I  say  the  dis- 
trict plan  Is  more  fair  to  both  than  either 
of  the  other  systems. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  One  other  question  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman:  Does 
the  gentleman  know  of  any  pattern  of 
that  kind  of  homogeneity  of  the  big  cities 
which  would  indicate  that  at  any  time 
since  1948  the  big  cities  have  been  con- 
sistent in  being  able  to  control  the  big 
State,  to  control  an  election  even  imder 
the  present  plan? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  think  the  big  cities  and 
some  of  the  big  States  do  quite  a  bit  to 
control  the  election  under  the  present 
plan,  and  as  I  understand  It,  that  is  what 
the  supporters  of  the  direct  popular  vote 
reform  contend  also. 


Mr.  MIKVA.  Did  the  city  of  Indian- 
apolis in  the  last  election  control  the 
State  of  Indiana? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  The  city  of  Indianapolis 
is  not  all  that  big  in  Indiana,  but  the 
fact  is  that  Chicago  and  the  State  of 
Illinois,  while  they  did  not  manage  to  do 
it  the  last  time,  have  had  fair  success  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  How  about  in  1956  or  in 
1952? 
Mr.  DENNIS.  How  about  in  1960? 
Mr.  MIKVA.  One  time  out  of  all  these 
last  elections  I  would  not  say  is  a  verj' 
pood  record. 

Am  I  correct  in  saying  that  the  plan 
which  the  gentleman  is  sponsoring  makes 
it  very  possible  that  the  electoral  districts 
will  not  be  the  same  as  the  congressional 
districts? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  They  could  or  they 
could  not  be.  In  my  judgment  ordinarily 
they  should  be.  The  joint  resolution  calls 
for  electoral  districts,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, of  compact  territory,  contiguous 
tcrritorj-.  and  as  nearly  as  possible  of 
equal  iwpulation.  If  the  congressional 
district  meets  those  standards — which 
imder  the  decisions  it  should — there  is 
no  reason  why  the  two  districts  cannot 
be  the  same.  But  we  do  want  that  type 
of  district  In  order  to  avoid  any  criticism 
and  that  is  why  it  is  written  that  way. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  In  fact,  that  language  is 
.so  close  to  what  the  court  has  held  must 
be  the  case  in  a  congressional  district, 
there  is  great  likelihood  that  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  an  electoral  district 
meets  those  standards  would  have  to 
be  decided  by  a  court  decision. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  It  is  always  possible  to 
have  court  litigation.  I  think  one  of  the 
fatal  defects,  even  if  the  plan  was  other- 
wise good,  in  the  committee's  proposal  is 
this  runoff  provision,  if  no  candidate  re- 
ceives 40  percent  of  the  popular  vote.  We 
are  going  to  iiave  court  actions  and  con- 
tests all  over  the  United  States,  and  no 
one  yet  has  explained  how  to  resolve 
them  between  election  day  and  inaugu- 
ration day. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  that  we  know  what  a 
compact  and  equal  and  contiguous  per- 
son is  without  having  to  go  to  court,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  we  can  find  out  what 
a  contiguous,  compact,  and  equal  con- 
gressional district  is  without  going  to 
court. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  tliink  we  have  had 
pretty  good  decisions  on  that. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
the  gentleman  in  his  earlier  remarks 
stated  that  the  wirmer-take-all  State 
unit  vote  in  the  present  system  was  a 
defect  which  should  be  cured.  Is  that 
correct? 
Mr.  DENNIS.  I  agree. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Is  the  gentleman  not  con- 
cerned about  continuing  a  winner-take- 
all  unit  system  at  the  district  level, 
where  again  the  voter  would  be  disen- 
franchised and  not  have  his  vote  count 
If  he  were  in  the  minority? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  It  is  true  one  can  say  it 
is  a  winner- take-all  system  at  the  dis- 


trict level.  However,  I  say  certainly  it  is 
an  improvement  over  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  I  say  for  other  reasons  it  is 
preferable  to  the  nationwide  direct  pop- 
ular vote. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Will  the  gentleman  con- 
cede that  under  his  district  plan  a  can- 
didate for  President  could  achieve  a 
popular  plurality  and  nevertheless  be 
defeated  in  the  final  electoral  vote,  and, 
conver.sely,  that  a  candidate  who  re- 
ceived less  popular  votes  could  be  de- 
clared elected  because  he  received  the 
most  electoral  votes. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  As  I  said  the  other  day 
in  general  debate,  as  long  as  we  have  an 
electoral  vote,  it  is  mathematically  possi- 
ble in  a  very  close  election  for  that  to 
happen.  It  has  not  happened  as  a  matter 
of  fact  .'iince  1888. 

It  is  not  going  to  happen  except  in  a 
very  untisual  situation,  if  it  ever  does. 

I  say.  as  against  that  theoretical  pos- 
sibility, we  would  set  up  the  representa- 
tive character  of  the  election  under  the 
district  plan.  I  know  it  is  said  one  does 
not  vote  for  trees  and  so  forth,  but  one 
does  vote  for  sections  of  the  cotmtry.  and 
interests  in  the  population,  and  points  ol 
view.  That  is  where  we  get  a  representa- 
tive system  imder  tlie  district  plan, 
which  we  cannot  get  if  New  York  City 
and  Chicago,  possibly,  in  an  occasional 
case  win  an  election  by  102  votes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Is  the  gentleman  aware  of 
the  study  which  shows  that  in  1960  under 
the  district  plan  John  F.  Kennedj"  would 
have  been  defeated  on  an  electoral  vote 
count? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Gibbons  < .  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dennis 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  DENNIS.  In  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man. I  imderstand  the  1960  election 
would  have  been  won  by  Mr.  Nixon.  As 
was  said  a  moment  ago,  I  belie%'e  that  is 
rather  irrelevant  to  the  merits  of  the 
plan  as  such. 

Mr.  RYAN.  The  p>oint  is  not  the  per- 
sonalities involved.  Tlie  point  is  the  fact 
that  a  presidential  candidate — Richard 
Nixon — who  did  not  receive  a  plurality 
of  the  popular  vote  would  have  been 
elected,  whereas  the  winner  of  a  plural- 
ity of  the  popular  vote — John  F.  Ken- 
nedy—  would  have  been  defeated. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  That  was  probably  the 
closest  election  we  have  had  since  1888. 
Finally,  I  should  like  to  say,  while  we 
are  on  this,  we  ought  to  have  a  majority 
.<iomewhere  for  a  President,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  said.  Under  our  plan 
we  would  have  it.  either  an  electoral 
majority  or  a  majority  in  the  joint  ses- 
sion. We  would  not  write  into  the  Con- 
stitution that  we  elect  a  President  to 
whom  60  percent  of  the  i^eople  are  op- 
posed, which  the  committee  proposal 
would  do. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  briefly  to  my  col- 
league on  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Let  me  pose 
this  question.  Suppose  I  am  elected  from 
a  district  and  I  am  elected  by,  say.  10,000 
votes,  but  the  opposition  parts^s  presi- 
dential candidate  carries  my  district  by 
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20,000  votes.  When  I  am  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  voting,  in  a  contingent 
election  under  your  plan  am  I  obligated 
to  vote  as  my  voters  did  in  casting  their 
vote  for  the  President,  or  should  I  exer- 
cise independent  judgmenf 

Mr.  DENNIS.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  will  have  to  resolve  that  for 
himself,  of  course.  Personally,  I  think 
he  ought  to  exercise  his  own  judgment, 
but  that  is  just  my  view. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado,  Yes,  but 
would  a  Representative  be  under  any 
obligation  whatsoever  to  vote  according 
to  how  his  district  had  voted  for  Presi- 
dent? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  believe  a  man  in  this 
House,  if  the  gentleman  wants  my  per- 
sonal opinion,  is  always  entitled  to  exer- 
cise his  own  best  judgment  on  grave 
issues  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  that 
judgment  should  result  in  the  election  of 
a  President  who  was  the  loser  of  the 
popular  vote,  would  the  gentleman  ap- 
prove of  that  system  ? 

Mr.  OeNNIS.  That  comes  back  to  the 
same  thing.  I  agreed  that  as  long  as 
there  is  an  electoral  vote  there  is  a  theo- 
retical possibility  for  that  to  happen.  It 
has  not  happened  for  80  years. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is  one 
of  the  defects  under  this  plan,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  should  like  to  finish 
my  remarks,  and  I  do  not  believe  I  will 
yield  what  little  time  I  have  left. 

A  further  point  I  should  like  to  make 
to  the  Committee  is  this:  We  can  talk 
here  as  long  as  we  want,  but  we  have 
to  adopt  something  which  is  going  to  be 
enacted  into  law.  The  other  body  has 
brought  out  a  district  bill.  I  leave  it  to 
the  Committee  how  much  likelihood 
there  is  that  th3  other  body  is  going  to 
approve  a  direct  popular  vote.  It  has 
been  brought  out  here,  a  while  ago.  that 
under  surveys,  34  of  the  50  States  which 
would  have  to  ratify  what  we  do  by  a 
three-fourths  vote  are  going  to  lose  po- 
litical power  under  a  direct  popular 
vote. 

This  would  not  be  true  under  the  dis- 
trict plan.  It  follows  that  you  cannot  rat- 
ify the  direct  vote  plan. 

I  also  think  this,  r,Ir.  Chairman,  I  think 
every  member  of  this  Committee,  re- 
gardless of  what  plan  he  prefers,  will 
concede  that  the  district  plan  is  a  big 
improvement  over  what  we  have  now. 
Therefore  I  suggest  the  following  to  you : 
If  you  really  want  a  plan  which  will  be- 
came part  of  the  basic  law,  if  you  really 
want  reform  instead  of  just  rhetoric  for 
the  Record,  then  this  substitute  is  en- 
titled to  your  vote  and  your  support. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  the  last 
speaker  express  some  perturbation  of 
mind  as  to  whether  or  not  the  direct  pop- 
ular method,  which  is  contained  in  the 
joint  resolution  reported  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  could  be  ratified. 
However,  we  have  indicated  that  there 
are  many  organizations  which  have  ex- 
pressed approval  of  that  method.  I  chal- 
lenge the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken 
to  tell  us  what  organizations,  what 
groups,  what  aggregations  are  In  favor 


of  the  district  plan.  If  the  gentleman  is 
worried  about  ratification  of  the  popular 
method,  how  much  more  should  he  be 
disturbed  about  ratification  of  the  dis- 
trict plan  concerning  which  we  have 
heard  vei-y  little,  if  any,  approbation  any- 
where. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  would  say  in  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man that  the  chamber  of  commerce  has 
endorsed  equally  the  district  plan  and 
your  plan.  The  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  endorsed  the  district  plan 
and,  while  a  vote,  as  I  understand  it.  of 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  apparently  endorsed  the 
direct-voting  plan,  my  visceral  feeling,  as 
an  ordinai-y.  common  garden-variety 
member  of  the  bar,  is  that  you  will  find 
most  of  the  bar  back  in  the  hinterland  of 
the  other  opinion. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  most  active  in  conjunction  with  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  endeavor- 
ing to  secui'e  wavering  votes  directed  to- 
ward the  approval  of  tlxis  popular 
method.  I  have  been  in  conference  with 
representatives  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  they  have  indicated  very 
strong  approval  of  the  measure  before  us. 

It  might  interest  the  gentleman  also 
to  know  that  it  was  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation that  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Who  Favors  the  Direct  Popular  Elec- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,"  speaking  of  the  people.  The  Gal- 
lup poll  of  November  1968  showed  na- 
tionally 81  percent  of  the  Nation  favors 
it.  They  broke  the  poll  down  regionally 
as  follows:  in  the  East,  82  percent,  in  the 
Midwest,  81  percent,  in  the  South,  76 
percent,  and  in  the  West,  81  percent 
favor  the  direct  election  system. 

With  reference  to  the  population  .size, 
in  areas  of  over  1  million  population  the 
approval  was  78  percent;  in  areas  of 
2.500  population  the  approval  was  78 
percent. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chainnan,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  com- 
pact and  contiguous  districts  and  I  note 
that  the  amendment  which  has  been  of- 
fered by  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  iMr.  Dowdy), 
contains  language  that  would  provide 
that  these  electoral  districts  would  be 
compact  and  contiguous. 

Am  I  correct  in  saying  that  you  have 
attempted  in  the  past  few  years  to  in- 
troduce language  that  would  provide  that 
congressional  districts  would  be  com- 
pact and  contiguous?  If  so,  I  wonder  if 
you  would  tell  us  the  result  of  yom-  en- 
deavors along  that  line? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Not  only  in  the  past  few 
years  but  for  the  last  20  years  I  have  en- 
deavored to  get  such  legislation  passed 
containing  the  words  "contiguous  and 
compact,  ■  and  also  requiring  a  fair  de- 
gree of  equality  of  population. 

I  have  failed  in  this  endeavor.  It  might 
interest  the  gentlemen  of  this  committee 
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to  know  that  when  we  were  in  confer- 
ence when  the  last  reapportionment 
bill — and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  and  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota will  bear  me  out,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  <  Mr.  McCulloch  i  . 
who  are  now  in  the  Chamber,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  conferees — the 
committee  on  conference — to  accept  a 
provision  that  there  would  be  no  reap- 
portionment until  there  shall  be  a  decen- 
nial census,  and  then  there  was  added 
also  language  to  the  effect  that  there 
would  not  be  any  reapportionment  until 
2  years  after  the  census.  One  of  the  sen- 
atorial conferees  then  took  that  partic- 
ularly up  with  the  Senate  and  the  Senate 
decisively  rejected  it.  So,  now  we  have 
the  anomalous  situation  of  the  Senate 
refusing  to  accept  a  provision  that  is 
now  embodied  in  this  substitute  amend- 
ment. Not  only  that,  it  is  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  It  has 
no  place  in  the  Constitution.  If  it  should 
be  adopted  it  should  be  adopted  as  a 
statute. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Celler 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes.  < 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  Senate  has  already 
rejected  this  reapportionment  standard. 
Therefore,  what  will  they  do  when  they 
are  confronted  with  the  same  provision 
embodied  in  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment? Furthermore,  as  the  very  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  pointed  out, 
you  embalm,  as  it  were,  gerrymandered 
districts  for  10  years.  In  other  words, 
for  a  peiiod  of  10  years  you  could  not 
reapportion  those  districts.  Congress 
would  be  powerless  to  do  anything.  The 
Constitution  would  forbid  this — that  is 
if  we  accept  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I  feel  that 
that  is  dead  wrong,  and  to  me  it  is  as 
irritating  as  a  hangnail.  Therefore,  I 
hope  the  amendment  in  the  form  of  a 
substitute  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  yielding.  I  concur  in  the  re- 
marks which  he  has  made  on  the  floor. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  who 
has  introduced  the  substitute  amendment 
because  in  my  opinion  it  is  somewhat  of 
an  improvement.  It  would  cure  the  prob- 
lem of  the  faithless  elector.  It  would  elim- 
inate the  statewide  unit  rule  and  would 
partially  improve  the  contingent-election 
procedure.  But  what  it  does  not  do  is  this: 
It  does  not  eliminate  one  of  the  other 
inequities  which  is  continually  referred 
to  in  any  debate  on  the  question — that 
of  the  bonus  votes.  The  failure  to  elim- 
inate the  bonus  votes  would,  in  my 
opinion,  make  it  more  difficult  to  obtain 
ratification.  In  addition,  it  would  pre- 
serve a  winner-take-all  system  within 
the  congressional  districts.  For  instance, 
in  my  district,  if  120,000  votes  were  cast 
and  61,000  were  cast  for  one  candidate 
and  59,000  were  cast  for  the  other,  the 
candidate  who  received  the  61,000  votes 
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would  get  the  entire  vote.  In  other  words, 
he  would  get  everything  and  the  minority 
voters,  the  59,000  voters  who  voted  for 
the  other  presidential  candidate,  would 
get  nothing.  I  think  it  is  an  improve- 
ment, but  I  do  not  think  it  goes  as  far 
as  it  should. 

Further,  I  have  yet  to  hear  any  argu- 
ments that  have  been  convincing  to  me 
at  least  that  the  direct-election  process 
does  not  do  away  with  all  inequities. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  would  say  also  that  this 
district  plan  was  the  subject  of  consid- 
erable debate  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Republic.  There  was  a  full-stage  debate 
in  this  Chamber  in  1826,  and  Martin  van 
Buren  was  among  those  who  opposed  it. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  far  back 
as  1826  the  House  rejected  the  district 
plan,  a  proposal  comparable  to  that 
which  is  involved  in  the  amendment  of- 
fered in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Dowdy), 
by  a  vote  of  90  to  102. 

The  district  plan  had  its  vogue,  as  it 
were,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  in 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  but 
this  idea  has  long  since  gone  aglimmer- 
ing,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  we  should 
ti-y  to  resurrect  it  now.  As  was  indicated 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  it  is  an 
improvement,  but  if  we  are  going  to  take 
a  step  forward  let  it  be  a  bold  and 
courageous  step,  let  it  be  involving  some- 
thing real  and  concrete  that  the  Nation 
can  put  its  teeth  into,  and  embody  what 
is  known  as  the  one-person,  one-vote 
principle.  There  may  be  some  people 
who  disagree  with  that  theory,  but  that 
is  the  theory  embraced  by  the  body  ixili- 
tic,  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  is  gen- 
erally accepted. 

Of  all  the  plans,  only  a  direct  popular 
vote  plan  embodies  the  principle  of  "one 
man,  one  vote." 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  would  be  sufficiently  courteous  so 
as  to  allow  me  to  ask  a  question.  I  would 
like  to  pose  this  question  to  either  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis), 
or  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Dowdy)  . 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  'Mr. 
Dennis  J  was  the  one  who  brought  it  out. 
and  I  thought  we  should  talk  about  it 
some  more  so  that  we  in  the  House  can 
understand  it,  and  so  that  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  can  understand  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Dennis)  stated  that  there  were  some  34 
States  who  would  lose  their  political 
power  if  we  went  to  the  direct  election, 
so  that  we  could  not  get  the  approval  of 
the  necessary  three-quarters  of  the 
States. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wotild  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Den- 
nis) or  the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr. 
Dowdy)  what  political  advantages  those 
34  States  now  have,  and  what  is  it  that 
can  now  be  done  with  this  political  power 


that  they  will  be  giving  up  If  we  go  to  ft 
direct  election  of  the  President? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  The  argument  is  set  out 
in  great  detail  in  the  individual  views  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Htrr- 
CHiNSON)  in  the  committee  report.  Ba- 
sically, it  is  a  mathematical  calculation 
which  compares  the  percent  of  the  pop- 
ular vote  as  against  the  percent  of  the 
electoral  vote  in  the  several  States. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  My  question 
is  what  can  they  do  with  this  power? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  My  point  is  not  so  much 
whether  they  are  right  or  even  whether 
it  has  great  merit.  I  am  considering  the 
practicality  of  it.  If  we  have  34  States 
who  either  lose  power  or  who  think  they 
lose  power  under  the  direct  plan,  then 
it  is  ver>'  difficult  to  see  where  Congress 
can  get  them  to  ratify  it. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  My  point  is 
that  they  think  they  have  a  power,  but 
that  this  power  is  illusor>'.  They  do  not 
have  it.  They  do  not  have  it  today,  and 
to  give  up  nothing  if  we  adopt  a  direct 
presidential  election  is  not  going  to  dis- 
courage those  34  States  from  ratifying  a 
provision  for  a  direct  presidential  elec- 
tion. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  is  illusor>'  at  all.  The  gentle- 
man asked  a  pointed  question  of  what 
the  States  now  have  that  they  might 
lose  if  we  would  go  to  a  direct  popular 
vote  for  the  Presidency  with  only  a  40 
percent  plurality  required  to  elect  a 
President,  vnthout  a  runoff. 

Under  the  present  system  the  States 
elect  the  President;  the  people  do  not 
do  it.  This  represents  a  radical  depar- 
ture from  the  present  system,  which  is 
written  into  the  Constitution,  and  there 
is  geographic  protection  given  to  the 
States  and  to  the  districts  in  a  State 
with  the  two  at  large  seats  correspond- 
ing to  the  two  senatorial  seats  as  well  as 
the  individual  district  votes. 

This  would  preserve  this  and  would 
give  them  a  semblance  of  geographical 
protection  that  the  proposed  resolution 
would  destroy. 

Does  that  answer  the  gentleman's 
question? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

I  Mr.  CEIjLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  best  way  to  indicate  the  defect  of  the 
so-called  winner-take-all  system  is  to 
reread  the  remarks  made  way  back  in 
1824  by  Senator  Thomas  Hart  Benton, 
who  said: 

To  lose  their  votes  Is  the  fate  of  all  mi- 
norities, and  it  is  their  duty  to  submit;  but 
this  is  not  a  case  of  votes  lost,  but  votes 
taken  away,  added  to  those  of  the  majority, 
and  given  to  the  person  to  whom  the  minor- 
ity Is  opposed. 

That  was,  to  the  Senator  in  question, 
rather  barbarious  and  it  is  barbarious  to 
me  to  have  these  votes  filched  from  the 


minority  and  given,  as  It  were,  to  the 
majority. 

We  have  heard  much  against  this 
winner-take-all  formula.  It  is  resident 
in  the  present  system.  It  would  continue 
to  be  in  the  system  proposed  by  the  dis- 
trict plan.  There  would  be  430  separate 
so-called  electoral  districts.  There  would 
be  100  districts  representing  the  Senate 
and  there  would  be  eight  additional  dis- 
tricts representing  three  electors  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  five  electors 
from  States  where  there  is  only  one  Con- 
gressman. So  108  of  the  electors  would  be 
elected  at-large  under  this  district  plan, 
and  430  would  be  elected  in  the  districts. 
Now  in  those  districts  the  winner-take- 
all  principle  would  prevail,  and  to  my 
mind  it  would  prevail  to  a  more  danger- 
ous degree  than  is  the  situation  today 
under  the  present  system. 

For  this  reason  alone.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive how  one  can  endorse  the  district 
plan.  It  is  highly  unfair  because  minori- 
ties in  those  430  districts  would  lose  their 
voting  power  regardless  of  the  size  of  the 
vote,  or  the  closeness  of  result.  That  is 
not  fair.  That  is  unsporting.  It  is  un- 
civilized. For  this  reason  alone,  aside 
from  the  many  other  reasons,  the  dis- 
trict plan  should  be  rejected. 

Furthermore,  it  still  contains  the  so- 
called  bonus  vote.  Each  State  would 
have  the  advantage  of  two  electoral  votes 
regardless  of  the  State's  population. 

Facts  were  presented  to  show  how  lop- 
sided indeed  is  the  value  tmder  those  cir- 
cumstances of  the  electoral  vote  in  the 
various  States. 

Alaska  and  the  smaller  States  would 
have  electoral  votes  that  would  have  sig- 
nificantly greater  value  than  the  value 
of  electoral  votes  in  the  larger  States 
that  have  the  metropolitan  centers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  these  reasons  I 
hope  that  the  substitute  amendment 
containing  the  district  plan  will  fail. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.   MacGREGOR    Mr.   Chairman,   I 

think  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciarj'  has  made  some  excellent 

points. 

It  seems  as  though  it  is  generally 
agreed  in  this  debate  by  the  proponents 
of  both  the  district  plan  and  the  direct 
popular-vote  plan  that  the  unit  rule,  or 
the  winner-take-all  feature,  of  our  pres- 
ent system  is  a  bad  thing.  Yet.  the  dis- 
trict plan  would  retain  the  winner-take- 
all  or  unit  vote  feature  in  future  presi- 
dential elections.  Under  the  district  plan, 
in  five  of  our  States — Delaware,  Ver- 
mont, Wyoming,  Nevada,  and  Alaska, 
which  are  one-congressional-district 
States — and  in  the  district  there  would 
be  cast  three  at-large  votes.  In  the  45 
other  States,  there  would  be  two  at-large 
votes  for  each — a  total  of  90.  There  is 
thus  a  grand  total  of  108  electoral  votes 
which  would  be  determined  by  a  mere 
plurality  of  the  statewide  popular  vote, 
by  the  same  system  that  we  have  at  the 
present  time.  So  if  winner-take-all  is 
bad,  if  the  unit  rule  is  bad,  please  note 
that  the  adoption  of  the  district  plan 
will  perpetuate  that  evil. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  finally,  the  idea,  which 
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the  chairman  has  expressed,  of  taking  a 
voter's  precious  vote  cast  for  the  presi- 
dential candidate  of  his  choice  and  add- 
ing to  the  total  in  effect,  of  the  candi- 
date that  he  does  not  favor  Is  a  partic- 
ularly mischievous  and  upwetting  thing. 
It  was  upsetting  to  me  In  1968,  for  exam- 
ple, that  in  my  congressional  district  my 
vote  for  Richard  Nixon  was  registered  as 
having  been  cast  for  Hubert  Himiphrey, 
although  good  Democrats  in  the  adjoin- 
ing district,  which  went  for  Richard  Nix- 
on, probably  felt  the  same  way.  But,  as  a 
general  matter,  the  adoption  of  the  dis- 
trict plan  would  perpetuate  the  disen- 
franchlsement  of  the  minority,  which  is 
admittedly  a  vice  of  the  status  quo.  I 
hope  we  will  not  ad(H>t  the  district  plan 
as  a  substitute  for  the  direct  popular 
vote. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Is  it  not  true  that  under 
the  district  plan  there  is  a  possibility  that 
the  loser  may  become  the  winner  and  the 
winner  the  loser? 

Mr.  MacOREGOR.  There  certainly  is. 
I  win  sajr  to  the  chairman  that  I  am 
pleased  \^th  the  candor  of  those  who 
have  proposed  this  plan  in  that  they  have 
readily  agreed  that  under  the  district 
plan  the  popular-vote  loser  could  be,  un- 
like the  situation  under  the  direct 
popular-vote  plan,  the  winner  and  be- 
come President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Feighan)  . 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Cel- 
LER) ,  and  also  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MacGregor)  that  this  sub- 
stitute should  not  be  accepted. 

The  district  plan  is  unacceptable  be- 
cause the  basic  undesirable  feature  of 
the  present  system  would  not  be  eUmi- 
nated;  namely,  a  candidate  having  the 
greatest  popular  vote  could  still  lose  the 
election. 

Moreover,  each  individual's  vote  would 
not  have  the  same  weight.  Because  of  the 
two  bonus  votes  possessed  by  each  State, 
residents  of  the  smaller  States  would 
have  an  advantage  since  they  would  have 
a  smaller  ratio  of  voters  to  electors  than 
the  larger  States. 

Also,  the  relationship  between  popular 
votes  and  electoral  votes  within  each 
State  would  depend  on  the  geographical 
distribution  of  party  strength.  A  mi- 
nority without  concentrated  power  in 
certain  districts  might  not  win  any  elec- 
toral votes  in  a  State,  while  having  a 
substantial  popular  vote. 

This  was  very  graphically  illustrated  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Railsback  > . 

The  district  amendment  would  not  di- 
minish present  inequities  in  State  laws 
relating  to  voting  ctualLfications. 

The  State  would  cast  a  fixed  number 
of  electoral  votes  regardless  of  the  size 
of  the  popular  vote.  Though  590,000  more 
people  voted  in  Connecticut  than  in 
South  Carolina,  both  would  have  the 
same  number  of  electoral  votes.  This 
happened  in  1968  and  could  happen 
again  under  the  district  plan. 

Finally,  the  district  plan  would  give 
greater  recognition  to  possible  undesir- 
able third  parties  than  the  present  sys- 


tem. Almost  any  small  party  would  find 
it  easier  to  win  congressional  districts 
than  to  carry  whole  States.  Once  such 
parties  won  a  few  electoral  votes,  they 
might  be  encouraged  to  try  for  more  in 
order  to  throw  the  election  into  Congress 
where  greater  bargaining  power  would 
exist.  This  would  work  to  weaken  the  two 
party  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr. 
MntvAi. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  previous 
speaker,  and  also  I  point  out  that  in  the 
discussion  of  the  winner-take-all  feature 
of  the  present  system,  we  seem  to  be 
replaying  some  of  the  original  constitu- 
tional debates  and  some  of  the  history  of 
those  early  presidential  elections. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Madison  has  been 
bandied  about  a  great  deal.  He  took  a 
very  strong  position  for  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  President.  As  he  pointed  out: 

The  President  Is  to  act  for  the  people,  not 

the  States. 

He  recognized  the  direct  election  con- 
ceivably could  cost  his  State  some  power: 
yet  he  was  willing  to  make  that  sacrifice 
for  the  general  good. 

But  an  interesting  thing  is  that  the  po- 
sitions changed  in  1800.  when  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's popularity  began  to  be  in  the 
ascendancy  and  people  then  took  all 
kinds  of  differing  positions.  In  Virginia, 
they  had  had  the  district  plan  for  seme 
time  in  the  selection  of  presidential  elec- 
tors. Mr.  Madison  introduced  a  bill  to 
shift  to  the  "general  ticket "  plan  or  the 
winner-take-all  position.  His  concern 
was  that  otherwise  the  strength  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  would  be  diluted.  On  the  other 
hand,  Alexander  Hamilton  had  been 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  winner-take-all 
principle  which  had  been  adopted  in  New 
York.  When  Mr.  Jefferson  made  inroads 
in  New  York,  Mr.  Hamilton  proposed  and 
urged  the  adoption  of  the  district  plan 
so  there  would  not  be  a  solid  electoral 
vote  for  Jefferson.  He  acknowledged 
there  were  weighty  objections  to  the 
measure  but  said  that  "In  times  like  this 
in  which  we  live,  it  wUl  not  do  to  be  over- 
scruDulous. " 

The  point  of  the  matter  is  that  even 
In  1800»  the  winner-take-all  position 
turned  on  whose  ox  was  being  gored. 

If  we  want  to  get  over  that  weighty 
objection  and  get  to  the  kind  of  Presi- 
dent we  are  electing,  then  it  seems  to  me 
the  only  system  which  does  not  weigh 
the  power  of  the  cities  against  the  States 
or  one  faction  against  another  would  be 
the  election  in  which  each  person  s  vote 
is  given  equal  weight  with  that  of  every 
other  voter  in  the  country.  The  only 
method  by  which  that  would  be  secured 
is  the  direct  election  of  the  President. 
Any  other  method — district  or  propor- 
tional, or  any  combination  or  hybrid  of 
those  methods  is  going  to  involve  the 
same  examination  of  whether  one  fac- 
tion is  getting  an  advantage  over  an- 
other. None  of  them  except  direct  elec- 
tion will  select  the  President  of  all  the 
people  that  Mr.  Madison  suggested. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
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Dowdy)  and  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Dbhnis).  I  can  speak  with 
some  conviction,  it  seems  to  me,  because 
I  was  previously  the  author  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  provide  for  a 
district  plan  identical  to  or  extremely 
similar  to  that  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Dowdy)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis).  It 
had  seemed  to  me  that  the  district  plan 
would  provide  a  more  representative  and 
a  more  accurate  expression  of  the  pop- 
ular will. 

Yet,  after  the  extensive  hearings  which 
were  held  by  the  full  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  well  as  independent  study 
and  research,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
only  way  in  which  we  can  overcome  the 
evils  and  the  inequities  which  exist  in 
the  present  system  is  through  the  direct 
popular  election  plan. 

I  came  to  that  conclusion,  because  I 
recognized  that  under  the  existing  sys- 
tem, first  and  foremost,  the  winner  can 
be  the  loser,  and  also  under  the  district 
plan  and  the  proportional  plan — the  win- 
ner could  be  the  loser. 

It  seems  to  me  if  there  is  anything 
which  is  more  compelling  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  American  people  today,  it  is 
for  the  right  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  persons  they  vote  for,  who  get 
the  most  votes,  whatever  the  percentage 
might  be  that  we  agree  upon,  should  be 
the  next  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  next  Vice  President. 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the 
question  simply  for  illustrative  purposes. 
I  think  I  know  what  the  response  will 
be.  How  does  the  gentleman  feel  about 
the  contingency  mechanism  in  the 
Dowdy-Drainis  substitute  as  compared 
with  the  c»ntingency  mechanism  in  the 
committee  proposal? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though the  contingency  provision  in  the 
Dowdy-Dennis  substitute  is  an  improve- 
ment over  the  status  quo.  it  is  substan- 
tially inferior  to  the  method  provided  in 
House  Joint  Resolution  681.  The  Dowdy- 
Dennis  proposal  meets  the  contingency 
by  referring  the  choice  to  the  Congress, 
whereas  House  Joint  Resolution  681  re- 
fers the  choice  to  the  people  where  it 
properly  belongs.  I  think  there  is  real 
danger  in  the  subject  of  a  nmoff,  and,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  I  propose  at  a  later 
time  to  offer  an  amendment  which  would 
reduce  the  minimum  required  vote  from 
40  to  35  percent,  to  try  to  avoid  the 
problems  that  are  inherent  in  the  run- 
off. 

There  may  be  other  methods  which 
might  be  an  improvement  over  the  gen- 
eral popular  election  runoff.  The  ques- 
tion which  we  are  considering  at  this 
time,  it  seems  to  me,  is  what  we  want  to 
do  insofar  as  offering  to  the  American 
people  initially  the  opportimity  to  elect 
a  President  of  the  United  States  through 
their  votes. 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  What  I  should  Uke  to 
do  is  to  express  my  overall  objection  to 
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the  district  plan,  and  then  I  would  be 
glad  to  discuss  other  aspects. 

As  the  gentlemsin  knows,  at  a  later 
time  I  would  suggest  amendments  which 
I  believe  might  improve  the  direct  elec- 
tion plan.  It  may  be  that  there  are  other 
amendments  for  improvement  of  the 
direct  election  plan  which  might  have 
my  support. 

Let  me  say  that  the  broad  principle  of 
the  direct  election  plan — and  I  believe 
it  is  substantially  embodied  in  the  com- 
mittee measure — provides  answers  to 
the  objections  which  the  American  peo- 
ple have  to  the  electoral  college  system, 
and  which  we  are  trying  to  correct. 

It  seems  to  me  also,  what  we  want  to 
do  through  our  action  here  is  to  provide 
that  everj'  American  voter  should  have 
his  vote  counted  equally  with  that  of 
every  other  American  voter.  That  ?ould 
not  possibly  be  done  under  the  district 
plan  which  is  presented  here.  The  value 
of  a  voter  in  the  State  of  Alaska,  for 
instance,  would  be  much  greater  than 
that  of  a  voter  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
or  California,  or  Georgia,  or  some  other 
examples  we  might  give. 

It  seems  to  me  also  there  has  been  a 
great  change,  an  evolution,  in  the  think- 
ing of  the  American  people.  We  know  at 
the  time  the  Constitution  was  adopted 
there  was  a  question  of  the  influence  of 
States,  particularly  small  States,  which 
was  something  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution considered.  They  did  not  con- 
sider seriously  the  popular  election  plan. 

Since  that  time  we  have  provided  for 
the  popular  election  of  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

It  seems  to  me  today,  with  the  mo- 
bility of  the  American  people  and  with 
the  interest  of  the  American  people  in 
voting  for  their  national  President,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  provide  them  with 
the  opportunity  to  elect  a  President  and 
Vice  President . 

We  are  responding,  it  seems  to  me,  not 
to  some  historic  arguments  made  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1787.  We 
are  responding  to  popular  sentiment 
which  exists  m  the  Nation  today  as  to 
what  the  American  people  want  the  Con- 
stitution to  provide.  That  is  consistent. 
We  have  provided  for  an  amending  proc- 
ess. The  amending  process  enables  us  to 
give  expression  to  what  is  the  overwhelm- 
ing opinion  of  the  American  people,  bet- 
ter than  80  percent  of  the  population,  ac- 
cording to  my  view. 

In  my  own  district  we  find  this  kind 
of  support  for  the  direct  popular  elec- 
tion. More  than  75  percent  favor  a  plan 
for  the  popular  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President.  Only  5.6  percent  sup- 
port a  district  plan. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  amendment 
may  be  defeated. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words  and 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  substitute. 

The  present  electoral  college  system, 
with  its  winner-take-all  State  unit  vote, 
is  really  a  balance  of  inequities.  It  was 
described  by  Gus  Tyler,  assistant  presi- 
dent. International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union,  at  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee hearings  as  one  of  "counter\ailing 
inequities.  ' 


The  district  plan  would  imbalance  the 
inequities. 

While  it  would  remove  the  winner- 
take-all  State  unit  vote,  it  would  substi- 
tute a  winner-take-all  electoral  district 
unit  vote.  The  disenfranchisement  of 
voters  who  voted  in  the  minority  in  the 
electoral  district  would  be  as  invidious  as 
it  is  now  for  voters  who  vote  in  the  mi- 
nority in  the  State.  And  in  five  States, 
where  there  is  one  congressional  district, 
the  present  system  would  remain  in 
effect. 

The  advantage  would  lie  with  the 
small,  low  voter  paiticipation  States.  The 
voter  in  a  small  State  would  have  greater 
leverage  over  the  two  at-large  bonus 
votes  than  the  voter  in  a  large  State. 

The  district  plan  also  poses  the  grave 
danger  of  a  gerrymandered  Presidency. 
Moreover,  under  the  Dowdy  substitute, 
the  electoral  districts  would  be  frozen 
and  have  exactly  the  same  one  electoral 
vote  for  10  years,  regardless  of  increases 
or  decreases  in  population. 

Even  if  by  some  miracle  the  electoral 
districts  were  compact,  contiguous,  and 
of  equal  population — not  gerrymand,  the 
unequal  distribution  of  voting  strength 
within  a  State  would  still  make  the  dis- 
trict plan  inequitable — more  inequitable 
than  the  present  system. 

The  only  proposal  which  will  insure 
that  the  winner  will  actually  be  the  win- 
ner is  a  direct,  jxjpular  national  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President. 

I  believe  that  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  major  defect  in  the  present  elec- 
toral college  system  about  which  the 
American  people  are  most  concerned.  It 
is  the  fact  that  under  the  present 
electoral  college  system  a  presidential 
candidate  who  does  not  receive  a  plural- 
ity of  the  popular  vote  may  be  declared 
elected.  That  possibility  runs  coimter  to 
fimdamental  democratic  principles.  That 
is  of  more  concern  than  any  other  ques- 
tion before  us,  because  most  voters  are 
under  the  illusion  that  they  do  in  fact 
vole  directly.  If  under  any  plan  the  win- 
ner should  be  declared  the  loser,  the 
Nation  would  confront  a  grave  constitu- 
tional crisis. 

The  district  plan  preserves  that  possi- 
bility, as  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Dennis),  stated  quite  candidly.  In 
my  judgment  it  would  make  more  likely 
the  possibility  that  the  popular  will 
would  not  be  reflected  than  the  present 
system  under  which  that  is  exactly  what 
happened  upon  tJiree  occasions — 1824. 
1876.  and  1888. 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POPP.  It  appears  clear  that  this 
will  be  one  of  the  arguments  repeatedly 
leveled  against  the  district  plan,  and  I 
believe  it  would  be  appropriate  to  put 
it  in  proper  focus  at  this  time. 

It  is  true,  as  has  been  said  ref>eate{ily. 
that  mathematically  it  is  possible  under 
the  district  plan  for  the  popular  vote 
loser  to  become  the  winner.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  will  also  agree  with  me, 
however,  that  this  infirmity  is  not  im- 
known  to  the  other  plan. 

Specifically,  it  is  not  possible  imder  the 
direct  plan  that  the   plurality   of   the 


popular  vote  winner  In  the  general  elec- 
tion, if  his  plurality  is  less  than  40  per- 
cent, may  make  him  become  the  loser 
in  the  run-off  election? 

Mr.  RYAN.  That  is  inherent  in  any 
runoff  election.  But  the  people  them- 
selves will  make  the  decision  directly. 
Both  the  preliminary  and  the  nmoff 
elections  will  be  popular  elections  in 
which  ever>-  vote  will  be  equally 
weighted — if  there  are  uniform  national 
qualifications  for  voting  and  inclusion  on 
the  ballot.  That  is  the  point  here. 

Now.  here  it  is  more  than  theoretically 
possible  that  the  loser  would  become  the 
winner,  because  we  know  in  1960  it 
would  have  happened  under  the  district 
plan.  If  we  look  at  election  results  in 
various  States,  we  should  recognize  that 
it  is  even  more  possible  under  the  dis- 
trict plan.  It  happened  three  times  in 
our  Nation's  histor>-  under  the  present 
system.  It  is  more  likely  under  the  dis- 
trict plan,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  POPP  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  POFF.  Is  it  not  also  true  under  the 
direct  plan  that  whose  who  voted  for  the 
third  candidate  dropout  would,  following 
the  general  election,  be  effectively  dis- 
enfranchised insofar  as  the  run-off  elec- 
tion is  concerned  .lust  as  much  as  the 
minority  in  a  district  would  be  disenfran- 
chised under  the  district  plan? 
Mr.  RYAN.  No.  Quite  the  contrary. 
Mr.  POFF  I  wish  the  gentleman  would 
explain  it. 

Mr,  RYAN.  Because  ever>-  voter  will 
have  an  equal  opportunity  to  vote  in 
the  runoff,  and  his  vote  will  not  be 
weighted  to  advantage  either  the  large 
or  small  States.  The  one-man.  one-vote 
principle  will  apply. 

Mr.  POFF  But  he  would  not  have  a 
chance  to  vole  for  the  candidate  of  his 
choice.  He  would  be  confined  to  one  of 
the  two  candidates. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Under  the  circumstances  if 
there  is  a  runoff,  under  the  direct  plan 
as  proposed  in  House  Joint  Resolution 
681  a  voter  may  find  his  choice  is  not  even 
on  the  ballot  in  some  States  as  I  potated 
out  in  my  additional  views  in  the  report. 
Mr.  POFF.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
And  this  illustrates  again  that  all  plans 
must  necessarily  have  some  infirmity.  As 
much  as  we  would  Uke  to  enact  a  perfect 
plan  here,  it  is  impossible.  I  want  the 
gentleman  to  imderstand  that  I  am  not 
criticizing  the  direct  plan,  because  as  I 
said  earlier,  if  all  others  fail,  I  expect  to 
support  It.  But  in  fairness  I  do  think  that 
we  must  take  into  inventory  the  faults 
and  frailties  of  each  plan. 

Mr.  RYAN.  There  is  only  one  plan,  and 
that  is  the  direct  plan,  whereby  the  popu- 
lar will  may  be  expressed,  and  the  vote 
of  every  voter  is  equalized.  That  is  the 
one-man,  one-vote  theory  which  is  now 
the  law  of  the  land  by  \1rtue  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  say  agam  that  those  who 
voted  for  the  dropout  candidate  in  the 
general  election  are  as  effectively  disen- 
franchised as  the  minority  whose  votes 
were  not  counted  in  the  district  tmder 
the  district  plan. 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  In  the  proposal  offered 
by  the  gentleman  frtMn  Texas,  if  in  the 
event  the  election  is  thrown  into  a  joint 
session  of  the  House  and  Senate,  cer- 
tainly the  individual  citizen  has  no  vote 
at  all,  because  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia is  very  much  concerned  about  the 
vote  of  the  individual,  but  under  that 
contingency  he  would  be  deprived  of  a 
choice.  He  would  have  no  choice  whatso- 
ever, and  each  person  could  have  an 
agent  vote  for  him;  namely,  his  Con- 
gressman or  his  Senator.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  RYAN.  That  is  correct.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  for  making 
that  point. 

May  I  make  a  further  point;  namely, 
that  under  the  district  plan  the  present 
inequity  is  continued  whereby  in  those 
States  in  which  there  is  a  smaU  voter 
turnout  thjp  electoral  vote  is  recorded  ex- 
actly as  il  is  in  States  on  which  there  is 
a  large  voter  turnout. 

That  is  another  infirmity  which  de- 
prives the  voter  of  an  equal  right  with 
every  other  voter,  and  which  gives  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  electoral  district  or  State 
where  there  is  low  voter  participation. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  discussed  this  the  last 
time  that  you  talked  about  it,  and  you 
repeatedly  said  that  the  direct  plan  rep- 
resents the  one-man,  one-vote  principle 
but  not  in  a  40-percent  election.  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  only  time  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  principle  could  apply  under  the  di- 
rect plan  is  in  a  runoff  election  here? 
That  is  the  only  time  that  the  one-man, 
one-vote  could  come  into  ii.  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  RYAN.  No.  I  disagree  with  the 
gentleman.  The  one-man,  one-vote  prin- 
ciple appUes  at  any  time  in  a  direct  pop- 
ular election  whether  it  is  for  President, 
Congressman,  or  U.S.  Senator;  it  applies 
to  the  preliminary  as  well  as  the  runoff 
election. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Not  with  40  percent  of 
the  electoral  vote.  In  that  case  you  have 
one  man  and  one  and  a  half  votes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  We  are  talking  about  the 
one-man.  one-vote  principle  In  an  elec- 
tion— a  direct  popular  election — whether 
a  plurality  or  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  is  necessary  to  win. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  support  the 
election  reform  constitutional  amend- 
ment but  there  are  some  serious  misgiv- 
ings which  I  have  about  the  provisions 
of  the  amendment.  Nor  am  I  sure  that 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  which  we  are  now  debating, 
is  going  to  do  the  job  any  better. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  address  our- 
selves to  this  entire  question  of  election 
reform  without  taking  Into  considera- 
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tion  the  most  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision on  how  a  political  party  can  get 
on  the  ballot. 

In  Williams  against  Rhodes,  which  is 
the  most  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision on  the  matter,  handed  down  last 
October  15.  and  which  involved  the 
placement  of  the  Ohio  American  Inde- 
pendent Party  on  the  ballot,  the  Court 
substantially  liberalized  the  manner  un- 
der which  a  political  party  can  get  on 
the  ballot.  The  facts  in  that  decision 
were  as  follows : 

Under  the  Ohio  election  laws  a  new  politi- 
cal party  seeking  ballot  position  m  Presiden- 
tial elections  must  obtain  petitions  signed 
by  qualified  electors  totaling  15  percent  of 
the  number  of  ballots  cast  in  the  last  guber- 
natorial election  and  must  file  these  petitions 
early  In  February  of  the  election  year.  In 
addition.  Ohio  laws  do  not  permit  independ- 
ent candidates  to  qualify  for  ballot  positions. 
The  Republican  and  Democratic  parties,  how- 
ever, may  retain  their  ballot  positions  by 
polling  10  percent  of  the  votes  in  the  last 
gubernatorial  election  and  need  not  obtain 
signature  petitions.  The  Ohio  American  In- 
dependent Party  was  formed  in  January, 
1968,  and  during  the  next  six  months  by 
securing  over  450.000  signatures  exceeded  the 
15-percent  requirement  but  was  denied  ballot 
position  because  the  February  deadline  had 
expired. 

The  reason  I  believe  that  this  decision 
is  very  germane  to  this  debate  is  because 
it  sets  the  pace  for  a  proliferation  of  new 
political  parties  in  the  future.  The  Court 
held  in  the  decision  as  follows: 

state  laws  regulating  selection  of  Presi- 
dential electors  must  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  14th 
Amendment.  Ohio's  restrictive  election  laws 
taken  as  a  whole  are  Invidiously  discrimina- 
tory and  violate  the  Equal  Protection  Clause 
because  they  give  the  two  old  established 
parties  a  decided  advantage  over  new  parties. 
The  Ohio  laws  heavily  burden  the  right  of 
individuals  to  associate  for  the  advancement 
of  political  beliefs  and  the  right  of  qualified 
voters  to  cast  their  votes  effectively.  Ohio  ha« 
shown  no  "compelling  interest"  Justifying 
these  burdens.  Therefore,  Ohio  must  allow 
the  Independent  Party  and  its  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President  to  remain  on 
the  baUot. 

What  this  decision  indicates  to  me  is 
that  we  are  going  to  see  a  proliferation 
of  independent  political  parties  regard- 
less of  what  we  do  here  or  achieve  as  a 
result  of  this  debate  and  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  could  conceivably 
create  more  problems  than  it  will  attempt 
to  solve  with  the  increase  in  independ- 
ent political  parties. 

By  1972,  you  will  see  a  proliferation  of 
various  independent  political  movements 
which  will  seek  expression  on  a  national 
ballot  regardless  of  what  we  do  here  to- 
day. Of  course,  the  more  parties  you 
have  on  the  ballot,  the  lesser  are  the 
chances  of  any  one  party  or  candidate 
getting  the  40-percent  vote  in  that  par- 
ticular election  needed  to  be  proclaimed 
the  winner  under  the  amendment  being 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'Mr.  Cellir). 

Therefore,  I  fear  that  within  the 
framework  which  we  are  now  debating 
here,  the  proposition  before  the  House 
may  vei-y  well  inadvertently  provide 
nothing  more  than  the  machinery  for  a 
national  primary  to  eliminate  all  but  the 
two  top  vote  gettei's.  The  runoff,  as  pro- 


posed in  the  amendment  would  decide 
the  winner. 

I  have  nothing  against  proliferation  of 
political  parties,  but  I  should  like  to  recall 
to  the  House  the  tragedy  of  multiparty 
elections  in  many  of  the  European  coun- 
tries, where  they  have  to  wheel  and  deal 
and  make  all  sorts  of  coalitions  in  order 
to  get  enough  votes  to  put  together  a 
winning  combination. 

I  think  we  in  the  House,  in  good  faith, 
should  give  possible  consequences  of  this 
amendment  careful  consideration. 

One  of  the  things  that  disturbs  me 
about  the  proposal  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  is  this  runoff: 
this  business  of  a  candidate  or  a  pohtical 
party  failing  to  get  enough  votes  the  first 
time  aroimd  and  then  being  compelled, 
as  is  common,  to  make  agreements 
whereby  one  group  will  help  the  other 
along.  I  am  wondering  whether  or  not  we 
want  to  be  confronted  with  a  repetition 
of  what  happened  in  France  when  at  one 
time  they  had  26  political  parties. 

On  the  German  Republic  before  World 
War  II — a  great  tragedy  occurred  there. 
I  believe  we  in  this  House  ought  to 
really  seriously  look  at  the  Williams 
against  Rhodes  decision  because  it  is 
germane,  and  because  it  sets  the  stage 
for  more  independent  splinter  parties 
finding  their  way  on  the  ballot  hereafter. 
As  I  said  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks, 
even  if  we  do  not  do  anything  here  I 
suspect  that  in  1972  you  will  see  a  lot  of 
parties  that  you  did  not  see  before  nm- 
ning  on  the  national  ticket  for  President 
and  Vice  President. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  again  expired. 
(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Pucinski 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  in 
the  1860  election  the  third-party  candi- 
date got  over  30  percent  of  the  vote.  Also 
In  1912  they  had  a  very  strong  third 
party  here  whose  candidate  got  over  30 
percent  of  the  vote.  There  have  been  six 
such  elections,  including  of  course  the 
1968  election,  where  the  candidate  got 
13.5  percent  of  the  vote.  So  that  we  have 
had  the  threat  of  third-party  strength 
in  the  past,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
third  parties  may  have  a  greater  strength 
under  whatever  rule  or  plan  we  develop, 
but  they  also  have  great  strength  under 
the  present  system. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Certainly  they  do. 
I  will  be  happy  to  insert  into  the  Rec- 
ord, if  anybody  is  interested  in  it,  a  re- 
port on  the  nominating  procedures  in  all 
the  50  States  and  territories. 

In  section  IV  of  the  Celler  amendment 
it  says  that  the  times,  places,  and  man- 
ner of  holding  such  elections  and  en- 
titlement to  inclusion  on  the  ballot  shall 
be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  legis- 
lature thereof,  and  my  judgment  is 

Mr.    CELLER.   It    also   provides   that 
Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make 
or  alter  such  regulations. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
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rect.  It  says  that  the  Congress  may  at 
any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such 
regulations.  But  the  point  I  think  we 
cannot  lose  sight  of  Is  that  even  if  the 
Congress  does  so,  or  the  legislatures  of 
the  50  States,  that  the  whole  method  of 
."n  independent  political  party  getting  on 
t'le  ballot  has  been  historically  very 
restrictive.  That  is  why  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  case  of  Williams  against 
Rhodes,  because  it  changes  the  whole 
ball  game  from  now  on,  as  to  the 
lestrictions  that  we  have  adopted  for 
over  a  century  in  this  country.  In  my  own 
State,  if  you  want  to  run  on  a  State  ticket 
as  an  independent  you  have  got  to  get 
at  lea'st  50  signatures  in  each  of  at  least 
50  of  the  102  counties. 

What  I  am  sajing  here  is  that  you  can- 
not engage  in  this  debate  on  this  con- 
stitutional proposal  without  first  ad- 
dressing yourself  to  the  fact  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  set  down  a  whole  new 
set  of  guidelines  and  rules  for  independ- 
ent splinter  parties.  You  are  going  to  see 
a  proliferation  of  these  parties.  And  with 
this  provision  here  that  a  candidate  has 
to  get  40  percent,  my  judgment  is — and 
I  may  be  wrong,  time  may  prove  me 
wrong — but  my  judgment  is  that  you  are 
going  to  have  almost  a  certainty  for  a 
runoff  in  every  presidential  election  after 
this  machinery  becomes  operative,  so 
long  as  the  Williams  against  Rhodes  de- 
cision stands  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Illinois  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pucinski 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes,  i 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  to  the  fact  that  the  deci- 
sion that  he  has  averted  to  would  be 
qualified  by  section  IV.  which  reads  that 
the  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
such  elections  and  entitlement  to  inclu- 
sion on  the  ballot  shall  be  prescribed  in 
each  State  by  the  legislature  threof ;  but 
the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law 
make  or  alter  such  regulations. 

Whatever  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
was  in  the  case  to  which  the  gentleman 
referred,  under  the  direct  election  pro- 
posal, the  States  will  have  the  initial  re- 
sponsibility to  determine  whose  name 
shall  appear  on  the  ballot.  If  the 
States  do  not  live  up  to  the  measure  of 
their  duty  in  determining  whose  name 
shall  appear  on  the  ballot,  we  in  Congress 
have  reserve  power  under  section  4,  and 
can  set  uniform  regulations  concerning 
access  to  the  ballot. 

Til  at  is  the  complete  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  argument  on  that  decision. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes.  but  I  do  not  ac- 
cept it  as  a  complete  answer  because  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  cannot  escape  the 
fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  based  its 
whole  Williams  against  Rhodes  decision 
on  the  equal  protection  of  the  law  clause. 
The  chairman  cannot  stand  here  and 
tell  me  that  this  House  and  this  Senate 
and  this  Congress  is  going  to  pass  legis- 
lation affecting  eligibility  for  placement 


in  a  ballot  that  will  be  contrary  to  the 
equal  protection  clause — not  after  the 
record  that  this  Congress  has  written 
on  civil  rights. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  is  put- 
ting words  in  my  mouth.  I  did  not  say 
that.  I  said  that  if  we  approve  the  reso- 
lution, it  contains  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  Is  binding  upon  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  it  does  not  do  what  the  distinguished 
chairman  says  it  will,  because  this  lan- 
guage says  that  the  time  and  place  and 
manner  of  holding  such  elections  and 
entitlement  to  inclusion  on  the  ballot 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  State  legisla- 
ture and  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by 
law  make  or  alter  such  regulations. 

I  do  not  dispute  that  statement  but 
the  distinguished  chairman  is  not  going 
to  tell  me  and  this  House  that  we  would 
pass  a  law  here  that  would  impose  any 
more  severe  limitations  on  a  political 
movement  in  getting  on  the  national 
ballot  than  the  Supreme  Court  spelled 
out  in  Williams  against  Rhodes,  when 
the  Supreme  Court  based  its  holding  on 
the  Williams  against  Rhodes  decision  on 
the  equal  protection  clause. 

So  what  I  am  pointing  out  here  is  that 
for  the  distinguished  chairman  to  say 
that^ — Well,  we  can  set  up  rules  and 
regulations  which  will  not  make  It  not 
quite  that  easy  for  independent  political 
parties  to  find  their  way  to  the  ballot — 
I  doubt  very  much  if  this  Congress 
would  want  to  engage  in  that  kind  of 
practice, 

Mr,  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  should  like,  inasmuch  as 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  raised  the 
question  about  the  Williams  against 
Rhodes  decision  to  refer  him  to  my  addi- 
tional views  on  page  17  of  the  report,  at 
which  point  I  argue  in  favor  of  national 
standards  for  inclusion  on  the  ballot 
rather  having  a  proliferation  of  State 
requirements  with  a  reserve  jxjwer  in 
the  Congress. 

If  Congress  were  to  set  national  stand- 
ards for  Li:luslon  on  the  ballot  initially, 
I  think  that  probably  would  settle  some 
of  the  problems  that  seem  to  be  disturb- 
ing the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  You  are  going  to  find 
in  this  country  a  greater  number  of 
independent  political  movements  seeking 
expression  on  the  ballot,  and  you  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  deny  them  that 
opportunity  as  we  have  done  for  100 
years  for  various  reasons  within  the  re- 
strictive limitations  of  individual  State 
laws.  Regardless  of  what  kind  of  guide- 
lines or  national  standards  you  want  to 
set,  or  this  Congress  wants  to  set,  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Supreme 
Court  already  has  pointed  out  that  a 
political  ideology  or  a  political  movement 
has  a  right  to  seek  expression  on  the 
ballot  and  I  doubt  if  Congress  ever  will 
want  to  be  more  restrictive  than  the 
Court  in  this  issue. 

Mr,  RYAN.  That  is  a  sound  proposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  right.  What 
I  am  pointing  out  is  that  there  will 


be  a  growth  In  independent  political 
parties  whether  you  add  this  amendment 
or  do  not  have  it. 

Now  what  you  are  saying  is,  if  I  read 
your  amendment  correctly,  and  if  I  lcx)k 
dowTirange  correctly,  you  are  going  to 
have  runoffs  almost  as  a  rule  and  not  the 
exception. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  any  one  candi- 
date to  get  40  percent  of  the  vote  in  the 
first  go-around  if  you  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  Independent  candidates  and  you 
will  almost  always  see  a  lunoff  to  de- 
termine the  final  victor. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  we  ought 
to  be  aware  of  this  and  tiy  to  find  a  way 
to  make  room  for  independent  parties 
and  at  the  same  time  elect  a  President 
the  fiist  time  around.  I  am  sure  we  can 
find  an  amendment  here  that  will  do  the 
job  of  elective  reform.  Perhaps  the  orig- 
inal language  of  this  amendment  will  do 
it.  Maybe  I  am  wrong.  But  I  do  believe 
this,  that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  for 
this  House  not  to  take  into  consideration 
the  principles  laid  down  in  Williams 
against  Rhodes  in  the  debate  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  First.  I 
want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
case  of  Williams  against  Rhodes  has  no 
relation  to  the  subject  we  are  talkmg 
about. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  remind  my 
good  friend  that  it  got  Mr.  Wallace  on 
the  ballot.  What  is  the  gentleman  say- 
ing— that  it  has  no  relationship  to  what 
we  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Would  the 
gentleman  wait  for  an  explanation? 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Wil- 
liams against  Rhodes  held  that  the  State 
of  Ohio  could  not  arbitrarily  violate  the 
14th  amendment  by  denying  an  individ- 
ual the  right  to  go  on  the  presidential 
ballot.  That  is  all  that  it  did. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  main  thrust  of  my 
argument  has  totally  escaped  the  gentle- 
man. I  have  said  here  that  Williams 
against  Rhodes  has  opened  the  door  for 
a  proliferation  of  independent  political 
movements,  and  you  had  better  recog- 
nize that  fact  as  you  move  forward  on 
this  amendment.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
a  proliferation  of  political  parties  but  I 
am  saying  that  an  amendment  which  will 
have  to  meet  America's  election  needs  in 
the  21st  centurj-  should  recognize  this 
fact  and  anticipate  the  problems  such 
proliferation  will  create  in  trying  to  se- 
lect a  President. 

'Mr.  FISHER  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dowdy  I  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  FTSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  Dowdy-Poff-Dennls  proposal — House 
Joint  Flesolutlon  897 — as  a  substitute  for 
the  pending  resolution. 

The  pending  measui-e  calls  for  the 
election  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 
The  Dowdy-Dennis  substitute  would 
have  these  officials  chosen  by  the  district 
plan.  Under  that  proposal  each  congres- 
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sional  district  would  be  allotted  one 
electoral  vote.  The  candidate  who  re- 
ceives a  plurality  of  votes  in  a  particular 
district  would  be  credited  with  that  one 
electoral  vote.  Since  there  are  two  Sena- 
tors for  each  State,  the  leading  candi- 
dates would  be  credited  with  those  two 
electoral  votes. 

That  proposal  is  sound.  It  is  fair  and 
it  is  democratic.  It  is  simple  and  easy  to 
understand.  It  would  cure  the  evils  of 
the  present  winner-take-all  electoral 
college  method.  And  it  would  undoubt- 
edly have  the  best  chance  of  receiving 
the  necessary  two-thirds  majority  in  the 
Congress  and  then  being  ratified  by  the 
States. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  direct  vote 
plan,  in  my  judgment,  can  never  be 
adopted.  The  smaller  States  would  not 
go  for  it,  for  reasons  that  are  under- 
standable. It  would  concentrate  too 
much  power  in  the  more  populous  States. 
at  the  expense  of  the  less  populous  ones. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  often  we  get 
a  chance  to  vote  on  electoral  reform. 
The  AmA-Ican  people  are  clamoring  for 
this'  reform,  and  the  updating  of  the 
Constitution  in  that  respect  is  long  over- 
due. We  all  know  that.  And  the  only 
practical  plan,  which  will  stand  any 
reasonable  chance  of  approval,  that  this 
Congress  is  going  to  have  a  chance  to 
submit  to  the  States  this  year  is  the 
Dowdy-Dennis  proposal.  The  eyes  of  the 
Nation  are  upon  us  as  we  face  up  to  this 
responsibility. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  ever 
there  was  an  idea  whose  time  had  come, 
it  is  the  proposal  we  are  considering, 
House  Joint  Resolution  681,  the  resolu- 
tion to  amend  the  Constitution  to  reform 
our  antiquated  electoral  college  system 
in  recognition  of  the  realities  of  today's 
American  political  life.  Its  defects  and 
dangers  have  been  chronicled  again  and 
again,  but  efforts  to  change  it.  until  now, 
have  met  with  little  success. 

Today,  hopefully,  we  will  take  a  step 
forward  in  ridding  our  Nation  of  the  out- 
moded electoral  machineiy  by  which  we 
elect  our  President  and  Vice  President — 
machinery  which  at  best  is  imfair,  un- 
representative, and  undemocratic,  and 
which  at  worst  could  precipitate  a  con- 
stitutional crisis  of  very  grave  propor- 
tions. 

On  three  occasions  in  our  history,  the 
man  who  assumed  the  high  ofBce  of 
President  actually  received  fewer  popu- 
lar votes  than  his  opponent,  and  in  12 
instances — twice  in  this  decade  alone — a 
President  was  elected  with  a  plurality  but 
less  than  a  majority  of  the  popular  bal- 
lots cast.  In  1968  the  strong  third-party 
candidacy  of  George  Wallace,  which  is  a 
very  real  possibility  for  1972  as  well, 
engendered  all  sorts  of  talk  about  'deals" 
and  "bargains"  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  prevent  a  complete  break- 
down of  the  system. 

These  kinds  of  situations  result,  of 
course,  from  the  inequities  built  into  the 
electoral  system,  and  from  the  customs 
which  have  evolved  over  the  years.  The 
winner-take-all  division  of  the  electoral 
vote  in  each  State,  which  transforms  a 
1 -percent  popular  vote  margin  into  a 
landslide  victory  in  terms  of  the  electoral 
college  vote,   is  perhaps  the  most  un- 


representative feature  of  our  present 
system.  Other  major  defects  are  the  "in- 
dependent" natiore  of  the  presidential 
elector,  the  exaggerated  importance  the 
system  places  on  the  larger  States  whose 
great  blocks  of  electoral  votes  could  swing 
the  balance  in  a  close  election,  and  the 
provision  for  election  by  the  House  if  no 
candidate  receives  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral vote.  Perhaps  not  <iuite  so  impor- 
tant, but  equally  as  frustrating,  is  the 
sheer  incomprehensibility  of  the  electoral 
college  system  to  millions  of  American 
citizens. 

To  paraphrase  a  popular  Madison 
Avenue  slogan:  Is  this  any  way  to  elect 
a  PrcMdent? 

I  do  not  think  it  is — and  from  the 
weight  of  testimony  on  the  subject,  both 
from  politicians  and  from  scholarly 
critics — I  do  not  think  many  other  peo- 
ple believe  it  is  either.  Certainly  the  pub- 
lic does  not  think  so— a  Gallup  poll  taken 
last  November  showed  that  81  percent 
of  the  people  surveyed  favored  direct 
election  of  the  President,  and  a  Harris 
poll  taken  at  the  same  time  was  close 
behind  with  a  total  of  79  percent  in  favor 
of  such  a  reform.  Even  State  legislators, 
to  whom  this  proposal  will  go  if  it  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  favor  direct  elec- 
tion by  almost  two-thirds,  according  to 
a  poll  recently  conducted  by  Senator 
Griffin  of  Michigan — indicating  per- 
haps that  there  is  not  so  much  unwilling- 
ness in  tlie  smaller  States  to  approve  a 
direct  election  proposal  as  is  sometimes 
presumed. 

This  proposal,  identical  to  one  I  have 
cosponsored  myself,  is  a  simple  one.  The 
candidates  for  President  and  'Vice  Presi- 
dent would  run  as  a  team,  and  the  voters 
at  large  would  cast  their  ballots  for  them 
directly.  The  ticket  receiving  the  great- 
est number  of  votes  would  be  elected, 
unless  their  total  was  less  than  40  per- 
cent of  all  the  votes  cast.  In  that  event, 
a  runoff  election  would  be  held  between 
the  two  tickets  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes. 

Although  each  of  us  has  loyalties  to 
his  State  and  to  his  hometown,  in  our 
modern,  urbanized  society,  when  com- 
plex problems  have  a  way  of  ignoring 
traditional  political  boundary  lines,  it  no 
longer  makes  sense  to  divide  the  election 
of  the  President  and  'Vice  President  into 
50  separate  pieces.  We  are  one  Nation, 
and  the  President  is  President  of  all  the 
people.  As  David  Broder  observed  in 
Tuesday's  Washington  Post: 

The  committee's  conclusion  (that  direct 
election  of  the  President  is  necessary)  is  in- 
escapable If  one  accepts  that  the  presidency 
is  now  a  national  office  and  that  the  Chief 
Executive  is  the  representative  and  spokes- 
man for  tile  whole  of  our  people. 

We  ask  him  to  function  as  President  of 
all  the  people.  'What  the  Congress  must  now 
decide  is  whether  he  should  be  elected  by 
a  vote  of  all  the  people.  That — and  not 
George  Wallace — is  the  real  issue. 

I  want  to  commend  our  distingixished 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Hon.  Emanuel  Celler,  for  his 
astute  leadership  in  this  effort  to  ration- 
alize our  presidential  election  process.  He 
has  brought  ais  knowledge  and  expertise 
to  bear  on  this  problem  because  he  was 
persuaded  that  direct  election  of  the 
Piesident  is  necessai-y  if  we  are  to  re- 
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main  true  to  the  democratic  principles 
UE>on  which  this  country  was  founded.  It 
is  now  up  to  us  to  reach  a  decision  on 
electoral  refoim.  I  am  hopeful  that  a 
majority  of  my  colleagues  will  vote  with 
me  on  behalf  of  the  people  and  equal 
representation  and  against  continued  un- 
certainty and  indii-ect  election. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though over  73  million  Americans  went 
to  their  polling  places  in  November  of 
1968,  only  538  of  them— the  members  of 
the  electoral  college — really  participated 
in  the  election  of  Richard  M.  Nixon  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  This 
dangerous  gamble  with  the  fate  and  le- 
gitimacy of  our  Government  occurred — 
as  it  has  for  almost  200  years — because  of 
the  outmoded  electoral  system  under 
which  we  function.  That  the  system  has 
functioned  at  all  for  this  amount  of  time 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  kind  of  luck 
usually  described  only  in  legend. 

In  1823.  Thomas  Jefferson  said  of  the 
electoral  system: 

It  is  the  most  dangerous  blot  on  our  Con- 
stitution, and  one  which  some  unlucky 
chance  will  someday  liit. 

I  want  to  speak  today  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  681,  recently  re- 
ported by  tlie  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, which  proposed  a  solution  to  the 
problems  of  our  electoral  dilemma.  This 
forward-looking  resolution  will  be  the 
26th  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
upon  passage  by  two-thirds  of  the  Con- 
gress and  three-fourths  of  the  State  leg- 
islatures. When  it  is  passed,  it  will  repre- 
sent the  first  successful  attempt  at  elec- 
toral reform  in  this  counti-y  in  165  years. 
The  last  refoi-m  occurred  in  1804  when 
the  12th  amendment,  providing  for  the 
election  of  the  President  and  'Vice  Presi- 
dent by  separate  ballots  was  enacted. 

This  proposed  amendment  is  the  work 
of  much  thoughtful  research  and  many 
lengthy  hearings  on  the  part  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  They  are  certainly  to 
be  commended  for  i-eaching  the  conclu- 
.sions  set  forth  in  the  resolution. 

House  Joint  Resolution  681,  which  re- 
ceived the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
committee's  members,  is  aimed  at  revis- 
ing the  present  system.  That  system  now 
would  permit  bargaining  for  the  highest 
office  in  our  country,  and  would  pre- 
vent Americans  from  having  as  their 
President,  the  man  who  received  the 
most  popular  votes. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  any 
process  which  permits  a  man  to  become 
President  without  winning  the  popular 
vote  is  intolerable,  and  inconsistent  with 
the  basic  aims  of  our  countrj'.  At  the 
present  time.  Members  of  Congress,  as 
well  as  most  other  officials  across  this 
land,  are  elected  by  direct  popular  vote 
of  their  constituencies.  There  can  be  jIo 
justification  for  denying  Americans  this 
same  method  of  electing  their  President. 
The  problems  of  the  system  became 
particularly  evident  during  our  last 
presidential  election.  They  have  been 
there,  actively  at  work,  however,  since 
the  Constitution  was  approved.  The  main 
reason  we  have  suiwived  for  this  long 
without  a  major  catastrophe  is  that  when 
challenges  were  imminent,  men  put 
patriotism  ahead  of  political  power  and 
declined  further  action.  This  creaking 
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electoral  machinery  cannot  sustain  many 
more  challenges  to  its  anachronistic 
process.  Unless  we  modernize  it  quickly, 
I  think  a  real  constitutional  crisis  is  not 
far  distant. 

Those  who  have  faced  this  problem 
and  sought  a  solution  have  seen  many 
dangers — thoughts  of  the  office  of  the 
Presidency  being  bargained  for — of  a 
counti-y  teetering  on  the  brink  of  possi- 
ble governmental  collapse,  and  of  seri- 
ous questions  brought  against  the  valid- 
itv  and  legitimacy  of  the  Government. 

Proposals  for  electoral  reform  have 
been  advanced  for  many  years,  and  sev- 
eral major  ideas  have  evolved. 

The  district  system,  which  is  one  of 
these  proposals,  would  preser\-e  the  Elec- 
toral College,  but  require  that  electors 
be  chosen  from  individual  member  dis- 
tricts within  each  State,  with  two  elec- 
tors running  at  large— 'bonus  electors." 
One  important  drawback  to  this  system 
is  the  fact  that  it  would  intensify  the 
gerrjTnandering  problems  of  legislators. 
In  addition,  the  voting  leverage  of  the 
large  States  would  be  eliminated,  but 
the  "bonus'  elector  votes  accorded  to 
the  small  States  would  not. 

The  proportional  system,  would  abol- 
ish  the  office  of  elector,  but  keep  the 
electoral  system  itself.  Electoral  votes  in 
each  State  would  be  allocated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  popular  vote  case.  Some 
proponents  would  give  a  bonus  number 
of  elestoral  votes — usually  two — to  the 
statewide  winner.  Generally.  40  percent 
of  the  electoral  vote,  or  216  votes,  would 
be  required  to  win.  Under  this  plan,  citi- 
zens of  large  States  would  lose  the  ad- 
vantage  of   the   current  "winner-take- 
all"  system,  while  small  States  would  re- 
tain the  "bonus  '  electoral  vote  advan- 
tage. In  addition,  splinter  parties  within 
each  State  could  be  encouraged  under 
this  system,  and  force  additional  elec- 
tions. .  , 
I   might    add    that    a   system    which 
awarded  two  bonus  votes   to  all  States 
would  onlv  increase  the  disadvantages  of 
the  large  States.  My  State  of  California 
has  a  population  of  almost  20  million, 
and  we  have  40  electoral  votes.  In  rela- 
tion to  a  small  State  such  as  Alaska  with 
tlii-ee  electoral  votes  and  a  population  of 
about  300,000,  California,  with  67  times 
as  many  people  as  Alaska,  currently  has 
only  13  times  as  much  influence  as  that 
State  in  the  electoral  college.  Under  a 
bonus  system  which  would  increase  Cali- 
fornia's votes  to  42  and  Alaska's  to  five, 
California's  influence  would  decrease  to 
eight  times  that  of  Alaska's,   but  the 
population  would  still  remain  67  times 
more  than  that  of  Alaska. 

The  automatic  system  would  abolish 
the  individual  elector,  but  retain  the  elec- 
toral votes  of  each  State  as  they  are 
presently  allocated.  Essentially,  this 
would  solve  little,  since  the  system  would 
remain  as  it  is  now,  but  minus  human 
electors. 

Generally,  all  of  these  plans  provide 
that  in  the  event  no  candidate  obtains 
the  requisite  number  of  electoral  votes 
in  the  first  elections,  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, meeting  jointly,  would  elect  a  Presi- 
dent from  either  the  top  two  or  top  three 
candidates.  While  this  would  represent 
an  improvement  over  the  present  sys- 
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tem,  it  has  many  pitfalls.  James  Madison, 
a  drafter  of  the  Constitution,  said  in 
1823: 

The  rule  of  voting  for  President  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  so  great  a  de- 
parture from  the  principle  of  numerical 
equalitv,  and  so  pregnant  with  a  mischievous 
tendency,  that  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution is  Justly  called  for. 

That  holds  true  today,  and  it  also  holds 
true  for  a  joint  House-Senate  election  of 
the  President  and  'Vice  President.  In  ad- 
dition, having  the  Congress  decide  an 
election  merelv  transfers  electoral  func- 
tions from  the  college  to  the  Congress. 
This  would  prevent  true  direct  election, 
and  provide  a  different  cast  to  play  the 
role  of  elector.  It  would  not  indicate  any 
point  in  changing  the  present  system. 

Each  plan  reUins  the  present  elec- 
toral vote  formula  allocation  in  the 
States  and  each  would  permit  States  to 
cast  electoral  votes  regardless  of  voter 
turnout  or  jxipulation  changes  occurring 
between  censuses.  Most  important,  how- 
ever, is  that  each  would  continue  the  risk 
of  electing  a  candidate  who  lost  the  pop- 
ular vote. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  the 
necessary  votes  for  approval  ol  any  of 
these  plans  in  the  past  in  the  Congress. 
During  the  1950's,  the  Senate  agreed  to 
the  Lodge-Gossett  plan,  which  was  a 
proportional  proposal.  The  problem  in 
gaining  the  necessary  approval  in  the 
House,  however,  rested  on  the  fact  that 
sentiment  was  united  behind  a  rival  plan. 
Reform,  as  a  result,  failed  again. 

The  direct  election  plan,  while  con- 
sidered sweeping  and  radical  by  some, 
is  basically  a  simple  plan,  and  therein, 
I  think  lies  its  potential  for  successful 
approval.  It  allows  the  people  of  America 
to  elect  their  President  directly,  and  it 
abolishes  forever  the  specter  of  a  "bar- 
gained"  election.  The  man  who  receives 
the  most  popular  votes  would  be  elected 
President  in  all  circumstances. 

Opponents  of  the  direct  election  plan 
have  charged  that  enactment  of  such 
a  proposal  would  destroy  our  federal  sys- 
tem. I  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  federal  system  can  be  any- 
thing close  to  what  it  ought  to  be  when 
inequities  in  voting  power  are  perpetu- 
ated, and  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
candidate  elected  is  in  fact  the  popular 
choice  of  the  people.  I  think  that  af- 
fording each  man's  vote  equal  weight  will 
remove  the  competitions  set  up  between 
the  States  by  the  electoral  college,  and 
will,  in  fact,  strengthen  the  Federal 
union  The  concept  of  "one  man,  one 
vote"  is  a  valid  and  logical  one.  and  it 
ought  to  be  implemented  fully  by  abol- 
ishing the  present  electoral  system. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  also  pro- 
vided in  House  Joint  Resolution  681  that 
a  pluraUty  of  40  percent  of  the  vote 
would  be  sufficient  to  choose  the  winner 
of  the  election.  If  no  candidate  receives 
that  amount,  a  runoff  election  between 
the  two  top  candidates  will  be  held.  The 
time  and  place  for  such  runoff  elections 
is  to  be  fixed  in  later  legislation  by  the 
Congress.  This  section  avoids  havmg  elec- 
tion dates  and  times  written  into  the 
Constitution,  negating  the  need  for  fur- 
ther constitutional  amendment,  should 


the   dates   or  times   ever   need   to   be 

changed. 

I  think  the  runoff  provision  will  do 
much  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of 
splinter  parties,  which  opponents  charge 
will  occur  under  the  direct  plan.  If  such 
parties  amass  a  number  of  votes,  but  at 
best  can  only  look  forward  to  a  runoff 
between  the  major  party  candidates, 
their  motivation  for  organization  will 
not  be  high.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
electoral  system  as  it  now  stands  does 
not  preclude  the  possibility  of  third  par- 
ties. The  problem  with  the  system  as 
it  is  now  is  that  it  is  possible  for  a  thlid 
party,  without  a  large  vote,  to  influence 
the  outcome  of  the  presidential  election 
and  prevent  the  popular  vote  winner 
from  assuming  office. 

In  my  opinion,  a  runoff  election  held  in 
an  orderly  manner  between  the  two  top 
candidates,  is  a  far  better  choice  than 
having  our  Presidents  chosen  by  538  men 
who  are  selected  by  various  methods 
throughout  the  countr>-,  and  who  are  not 
bound  by  any  pledge  to  support  the  man 
chosen  by  the  voters  of  their  States.  It 
is  shocking  to  know  that  sometimes  elec- 
tors are  chosen  completely  at  random 
when  those  appointed  by  the  State  are 
unable  to  perform  their  duties.  The  im- 
plications of  actions  like  these  are  stag- 
gering. We  are  all  very  much  aware  of 
the  critical  problem  posed  by  faithless 
electors.  We  have  time  between  Novem- 
ber and  January  for  an  orderly  selection 
process — there  are  41  days  alone  be- 
tween election  day  and  the  meeting  of 
the  electoral  college  in  January.  We 
ought  to  use  this  time  wisely,  instead 
of  allowing  a  system  which  could  cause 
such  chaos  to  continue  to  exist. 

In  addition  to  recommending  direct 
popular  election  of  our  President,  this 
proposed  amendment  deals  with  other 
very  important  matters.  Among  these  are 
election  regulations  and  succession. 

The  Congress  is  empowered  to  set  uni- 
form residence  requirements  for  voting 
in  national  elections.  Age  requirements, 
however,  will  continue  to  be  left  to  the 
indi\-idual  States.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  this  amendment  reserves  to  the 
Congress  the  power  "to  make  or  alter 
such  regulations,  consistent  with  other 
provisions  of  the  Coiistitution  which  deal 
with  the  elections  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives." What  this  will  mean  is  that 
the  Congress  will  be  able  to  deal  with 
States  who  refuse  to  allow  the  names  of 
major  candidates  on  their  ballots — which 
is  what  happened  in  1948  and  1964.  In 
1860.  10  States  omitted  the  name  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  It  means  that  all  of 
the  citizens  will  be  assured  of  the  chance 
to  vote  for  any  of  the  major  candidates 
for  office,  no  matter  where  the  voting  is 
located. 

The  other  important  area  dealt  with 
is  that  of  succession.  Presently,  there  is 
no  pro%ision  for  candidates  who  with- 
draw from  the  election  before  it  is  held, 
or  for  candidates  who  die  before  they 
assume  office.  This  amendment  would 
enable  the  Congress  to  provide  by  legis- 
lation for  the  case  of  death  or  withdrawal 
of  anv  candidate  for  President  or  Vice 
President,  before  or  after  a  regular  or 
runoff  election,  but  before  a  President  or 
Vice  President  has  been  elected.   Also. 
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Congress  will  provide  for  the  death  of 
both  the  President-elect  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect in  legislation.  This  is  impor- 
tant because  the  continuity  of  our  system 
of  government  must  be  assured  at  all 
times.  We  have  been  moving  toward  this, 
most  recently  in  the  25th  amendment, 
which  provides  for  a  successor  to  the  Vice 
President  who  assumes  the  ofHce  of  the 
Presidency.  The  20th  amendment,  en- 
acted earlier,  provides  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
denfs  succession  to  the  office  of  the 
President.  It  is  wise  to  provide  for  the 
eventualities  menti'oned  in  this  legisla- 
tion, although  we  pray  they  will  not  have 
to  be  invoked. 

This  resolution,  after  meeting  the  nec- 
essary ratification  requirements,  will  be- 
come law  within  7  years  after  it  is 
submitted  to  the  States.  It  can  become 
law  earlier — for  the  1972  election  in 
fact — if  the  required  number  ratify  it  be- 
fore January  21,  1971.  Othenvise,  it  will 
be  in  effect  for  the  1976  election.  Its  use 
in  1976  win  be  a  fitting  200th  anniversai-y 
coramemoFation  for  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  schoolchild  is 
taught  that  our  Nation's  Government  is 
derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Allowing  538  electors — no  matter  how 
forthright  their  intentions  might  be — 
the  power  to  deny  the  Presidency  to  the 
man  who  wins  the  most  popular  votes 
is  wrong.  It  completely  negates  the  con- 
cept of  "consent  of  the  governed.  "  and 
as  such  it  is  unacceptable.  I  think  our 
Founding  Fathers,  if  they  were  able  to 
see  the  system  they  designed  in  its  pres- 
ent state  of  disarray,  would  agree  that 
reform  is  urgently  needed. 

I  support  passage  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  681.  and  I  urge  other  Mem- 
bers to  join  in  working  for  this  measure. 
The  Presidency  represents  a  national 
constituency.  As  such,  I  think  the  choice 
of  a  President  is  far  too  important  not 
to  be  left  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chanman, 
every  Member  of  this  body,  and  in  fact 
every  American  who  lived  tlirough  the 
last  national  election  must  surely  be 
aware  of  the  variety  of  disastrous  pros- 
pects which  were  narrowly  averted.  Few 
issues  have  come  before  us  backed  by 
such  public  will  for  change  and  such 
pressure  of  events  and  such  popular  sup- 
port for  remedial  action  as  the  reform  of 
the  cumbersome  procedure  for  election 
of  our  President  and  Vice  President. 

We  are  asked  now  to  assure  every  citi- 
zen that  his  vote  for  the  highest  office  in 
the  land  will  weigh  equally  with  votes 
cast  by  other  Americans;  that  the  Presi- 
dent elected  will  receive  more  popular 
votes  than  any  other  candidate  and  that 
the  country  will  never  face  the  possibility 
of  foundering  in  a  period  of  crisis  dming 
which  we  are  without  a  Chief  Executive. 
I  support  the  most  practical  and  best 
solution  which  has  been  offered,  the  pro- 
posal for  direct  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  by  popular  vote. 

The  electoral  college  system  was  open 
to  grave  questions  from  its  inception.  But 
it  could  best  be  justified  in  terms  of  con- 
ditions which  no  longer  exist,  of  an  era 
of  limited  literacy  and  problems  of  com- 
munication far  removed  from  the  United 
States  of  today  tied  together  by  com- 
munications media  so  sensitive  that  it  is 


proposed  that  the  results  of  early  voting 
in  the  East  not  be  released  lest  they  in- 
fluence voting  in  the  West. 

The  present  role  of  the  political  party 
was  not  envisaged  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  nor  was  the  role  of  the 
electors  as  eventually  determined  by  the 
States.  It  was  certainly  never  intended 
that  the  electoral  college  function  as  a 
deterrent  to  the  will  of  the  people,  but 
that  is  the  specter  which  has  haunted  us 
in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  threaten 
future  elections  unless  prompt  action  is 
taken  by  the  Congress. 

Objections  to  direct  popular  election 
have  been  examined  extensively  both 
during  the  debate  in  this  Chamber  and  in 
the  committee  hearings.  These  objections 
have  been  effectively  minimized  or  dis- 
missed apd  the  advantages  of  direct  elec- 
tion in  contrast  are  so  numerous  and  so 
overriding.  I  must  concur  in  the  majority 
opinion  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  that 
the  bill  before  us  is  the  most  equitable 
solution  to  the  problems  posed  by  the 
present  ^stem.  I  strongly  support  House 
Joint  Resolution  681. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  ertpress  my  preference  and,  there- 
fore, support  of  the  district  plan  and  to 
remind  the  Members  that  I  have  intro- 
duced House  Joint  Resolution  312  for 
that  purpose.  I  have  long  supported  the 
district  jilan  and  urge  the  support  of  the 
Members  for  this  approach  to  electoral 
refonn. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  in  processing 
electoral  reform  changes  that  an  oppor- 
tunity be  available  here  in  the  House  to 
provide  a  vote  on  all  possible  adjust- 
ments. 

Recogriizing  the  desire  to  correct  the 
evils  of  the  "winner-take-all"  practice, 
which  is  the  most  criticized  feature  of 
our  electoral  college  system.  I  intro- 
duced House  Joint  Resolution  312  as  an 
achievable  reform.  It  must  be  recognized 
that  the  district  plan  brings  the  Presi- 
dential election  closer  to  the  people  by 
making  electoral  votes  available  to  both 
parties  in  all  States  having  more  than 
three  electoral  votes.  This  would  elimi- 
nate a  much  criticized  feature  of  our 
current  system  which  is  the  overwhelm- 
ing attention  devoted  to  the  larger  so- 
called  pivotal  States. 

I  support  the  district  plan  as  the  best 
approach  for  preserving  our  federal  sys- 
tem. I  regard  this  unique  system  as  the 
greatest  single  strength  of  our  form  of 
government. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  believe  the  direct  plan 
to  be  destructive  of  our  federalism.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  produce  splinter  parties, 
which  would  be  injurious  to  the  effective- 
ness of  our  two-party  system.  It  would 
have  an  unfavorable  impact  upon  our 
whole  political  system,  including  party 
structure.  For  example,  the  direct  elec- 
tion plan  would  have  been  a  boost  to  the 
candidacy  of  George  Wallace  in  1968.  It 
would  also  result  in  federalizing  such 
matters  as  election  procedures  and  voter 
qualifications. 

I  share  the  views  expressed  by  others 
that  the  direct  election  plan  goes  too 
far.  It  is  not  reform  but  a  total  break 
with  our  constitutional  history  with  vast 
implications  deserving  the  most  careful 
consideration.  I  am  convinced  that  the 


district  plan  is  none  of  these.  It  is  con- 
sistent with  our  history  and  our  politi- 
cal institutions  as  they  have  developed. 

One  further  point  that  I  wish  to  make, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  early  in  this  ses- 
sion I  voted  to  support  the  objection  to 
the  vot«  of  an  elector  from  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  who  betrayed  the  trust 
of  the  people  who  appointed  him.  The 
district  plan  would  solve  the  complica- 
tions that  we  debated  at  that  time.  The 
one-man  one-vote  concept  would  actu- 
ally be  better  served  by  the  district  plan 
where  the  population  balance  would  be 
periodically  adjusted  than  under  the  di- 
rect vote  which  would  obliterate  all  tra- 
ditions and  political  boundaries. 

Mr.  ChaLrman.  I  also  believe  that  we 
must  be  practical  in  our  approach  and 
recognize  that  the  district  plan  is  the 
one  most  apt  to  be  approved  by  the  legis- 
lative bodies  of  the  necessai-y  38  States. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  position 
in  opposition  to  the  proposed  direct  pop- 
ular vote  for  the  President  and  Vice 
President  has  come  under  fire.  Regretta- 
bly, the  opposition  does  not  flow  from 
the  arguments  which  conclude  in  the 
position— but  the  position  itself. 

The  mere  fact  that  most  liberals  hold  a 
view  contrary  to  mine  in  no  way  affects 
the  validity  of  my  argument.  Truth  does 
not  demand  unanimous  acceptance  or 
majority  approval. 

I  stated.  Initially,  that  the  direct  popu- 
lar vote  would  inhibit  the  political  influ- 
ence of  minority  groups.  I  pointed  out 
that  the  black  vote  presently  and  poten- 
tially registered — is  more  effectively  ap- 
plied with  the  two-party  system  which 
has  evolved  from  the  electoral  college.  I 
stated,  that  the  minority  vote  would,  in 
these  times,  likely  follow  a  separationist 
trend  without  the  cohesive  influence  of 
the  electoral  college. 

I  reiterate  that  view  and  further 
enumerate  the  doubts  which  require  op- 
position to  the  sweeping  revision  recom- 
mended. It  is  uncanny  that  .so  many  peo- 
ple can  be  so  adamant  in  supporting  the 
abolition  of  the  electoral  college  solely 
because  they  fear  the  possibility  of  it 
failing  us.  At  the  same  time,  they  refuse 
to  apply  the  same  test  of  possibilities  to 
the  mechanism  presently  recommended 
to  displace  the  college.  There  is  only 
hope,  and  not  reasonable  assurance,  that 
the  transplant  of  popular  election  will 
not  be  instinctively  rejected  by  the  other 
moving  parts.  Unfortunately,  the  nature 
of  our  revision  would  preclude  rejection 
of  the  popular  election,  but  it  would  re- 
quire that  the  other  supporting  parts  un- 
dergo severe  adaptations  to  support  it. 

Assuming  the  popular  vote  of  the  Pres- 
ident were  adopted  by  this  Nation,  let 
us  explore  some  of  the  very  real  possibili- 
ties which  exist  for  other  integral  parts 
of  our  political  structure  and  Govern- 
ment. 

Proponents  of  direct  popular  vote  con- 
tend that  one-man,  one- vote  is  a  basic 
principle  of  democracy  which  must  be 
extended  to  the  office  of  the  Presidency.  I 
sharply  disagree  and  vigorously  oppose 
any  attempt  to  alter  one  of  the  checks 
or  balances  of  Government  without  re- 
lating it  to  the  total  system  of  checks  and 
balances. 

To  think  in  terms  of  "pure"  democracy 
is  bordering  on  the  realm  of  insanity.  lie- 
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mocracy,  to  be  meaningful,  effective,  and 
just — must  first  be  practical. 

To  perfect  the  system  of  Government 
and  at  the  same  time  diminish  or  elimi- 
nate the  voice  of  minorities  within  the 
system  is  a  perfection  we  cannot  afford. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  are  now 
rural  oriented  and  rural  dominated.  The 
President,  because  of  the  necessary 
votes  concentrated  in  the  States  with 
large  urban  areas,  cannot  ignore  that 
power  and  will  most  often  strive  to  ap- 
peal to  the  urban  resident. 

In  the  making  of  a  President,  urban 
area  appeal  is  a  most  crucial  considera- 
tion of  a  candidate  by  the  two  major 
party  conventions.  This  is  true  because 
of  the  electoral  college  system.  Eliminate 
the  college  and  you  alter  the  process  by 
which  a  candidate  is  selected.  Eliminate 
the  college  and  you  change  all  the  in- 
gredients which  are  now  required  of  a 
candidate  who  seeks  success  and  election. 
Without  the  electoral  system,  the  scru- 
tiny of  a  candidate  from  an  "urban" 
standpoint  would  cease  to  be  important. 
I  prefer  a  modified  college  which  pro- 
jects the  Presidency  as  a  check  and 
balance  on  the  Congress. 

The  likelihood  of  division  and  splinter 
parties  would  be  encouraged  by  the 
direct  popular  vote.  The  factions  of  the 
present  parties  who  do  not  compose  the 
majority — but  a  large  minority  at  their 
respective  conventions — would  likely 
feel  compelled  to  strike  out  on  their  own 
to  reap  the  sentiment  which  exists  for 
their  position  and  candidate.  If  it  were 
unnecessary  to  win  the  individual  States 
to  win  the  Presidency — the  mere  pos- 
sibility of  winning  by  precluding  another 
candidate's  majority  would  prove  too 
irresistible  to  pass  up.  After  all,  it  takes 
$20  million  to  finance  such  a  campaign — 
and  with  direct  popular  vote,  a  can- 
didate would  not  have  to  travel  the  50 
States  or  concentrate  on  the  total  U.S. 
populace — when  a  section  or  sector  of  it 
is  sufficient  to  throw  the  election. 

It  is  hkely  that  in  1968,  had  the  direct 
popular  vote  been  utilized — Eugene 
McCarthy.  Nelson  Rockefeller.  Ronald 
Reagan,  and  George  Wallace  would  have 
campaigned  under  individual  banners 
against  Humphrey  and  Nixon. 

The  flinch  of  fear  which  provides  the 
momentum  for  this  proposed  revision 
now  flows  directly  from  the  scare  in- 
stilled in  us  by  Wallace.  But  responding 
to  this  fear  through  an  elimination  of 
the  college  in  favor  of  the  popular  vote, 
will  promote  the  factionalism  and  sec- 
tional movements. 

If  there  is  one  authority  on  contem- 
porary, practical  American  politics,  it 
must  be  Theodore  White  who  has  devoted 
the  last  10  years  to  its  study.  In  his 
latest  book.  Teddy  White  illustrates  the 
patterns  into  which  the  present  two 
political  parties  fall. 

His  description.  I  believe,  of  the  pre- 
carious nature  of  these  institutions  lends 
support  to  my  position.  He  says: 

It  is  best,  therefore,  lo  compare  the  Re- 
publican structure,  as  well  as  the  Democratic 
structure,  to  a  mobUe.  The  Republican  Party 
hangs  suspended,  as  does  the  Demrocralic 
structure,  from  the  roof-beam  of  American 
history,  with  branches,  forks  and  clusters  of 
dangling  groups,  all  of  different  sizes,  shapes. 


colors  and  weights,  constantly  seeking  a  cen- 
ter, an  internal  balance,  as  it  sways  in  the 
breezes  of  politics  or  shudders  in  the  great 
gusts  of  history. 

It  is  not  an  instinctive  desire  for 
unity — but  a  fear  of  losing  all  impact  out- 
side the  two  parties — which  keeps  this 
delicate  machine  together  and  which 
promotes  compromise,  cooperation,  and 
understanding  of  the  interests  and  views 
which  must  be  reflected  in  the  total  party. 
Give  those  factions  the  chance  for  im- 
pact outside  the  two  parties  and  com- 
monsense  dictates  the  development  of 
many  parties.  I  am  certain  that  a  black 
separatist,  conservative,  and  liberal  par- 
ties would  evolve.  These  splinter  groups 
will  choose  to  take  root  when  it  becomes 
unnecessary  for  them  to  work  within  the 
major  political  parties.  The  precarious 
balance  will  be  broken.  There  is  no  bet- 
ter illustration  of  this  than  the  current 
political  upheaval  in  New  York  City. 

These  are  the  possibilities  which  should 
instill  fear— if  fear  must  be  the  guiding 
light  for  our  decision  on  the  direct  popu- 
lar vote.  It  is  clearly  the  element  of  fear 
upon  which  the  current  popularity  of 
the  popular  election  rests — not  under- 
standing or  analysis. 

The  most  powerful  objections  to  the 
electoral  college  arise  from  the  present 
likelihood  that  human  electors  can  deal 
and  wrangle  and  not  reflect  the  vote  of 
the  people — and  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, voting  by  States,  can  deal 
and  wrangle  and  further  distort  the  will 
of  the  people. 

Solving  those  problems  does  not  re- 
quire a  direct  popular  vote.  It  only  re- 
quires removal  of  the  human  element 
from  the  electoral  college  and  revision 
of  the  means  whereby  the  Congress  pro- 
ceeds if  there  is  failure  by  one  candidate 
to  produce  the  required  electoral  votes. 
My  legislation  provides  that  the  electoral 
votes  shall  be  cast  automatically  for  the 
winner  of  each  State's  popular  vote,  and 
that  the  entire  Congress,  with  each 
Member  voting  individually,  will — when 
necessary — determine  the  President  and 
Vice  President. 

Here  is  where  the  one-man,  one-vote 
theor>'  must  be  applied — to  remove  the 
fears  of  deals  in  the  Congress.  Each 
Member  of  the  House  represents  the  ap- 
plication of  one-man.  one-vote  elections. 
Each  Member  of  the  House  should,  then, 
be  given  the  right  to  extend  the  one-man. 
one-vote  theory  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion— which  is  his  right  to  participate  in 
a  congressional  vote  for  the  Presidency 
should  the  automatic  electoral  college 
system  not  produce  a  winner.  The  logical 
conclusion  to  the  one-man.  one-vote 
theory  is  not.  then,  found  in  extending  it 
to  the  national  election  of  the  President. 

To  benignly  presume  that  direct  voting 
is  the  only  way  to  purify  democracy  im- 
plies that  there  should  be  no  "student 
coimcils"  but  total  student  governments; 
that  there  shoulr"  be  no  Congress — but 
total  American  participation.  It  is  the 
problem  the  Greeks  faced  when  they 
crowded  the  overflowing  citizenry  into 
the  decisionmaking  arena.  The  process 
became  impractical  and  the  result 
chaotic.  And  to  follow  the  one-man.  one- 
vot«  argument  into  the  upper  house  of 
our    national    legislative    body    would 


eliminate  or  severely  alter  the  composi- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Why  should  Del- 
aware or  Alaska  have  two  Senators  and 
New  York  and  California  only  two? 

Extension  of  the  one-man,  one-vote 
theory  to  the  election  of  the  President 
totally  ignores  the  problem  of  voter  reg- 
istration, voter  qualifications,  and  a  sur- 
veillance of  the  casting  of  between  70  to 
90  million  votes,  any  of  which  are  likely 
to  be  contested  if  we  place  this  premium 
on  one  vote. 

Four  States  provide  for  voting  by  citi- 
zens under  the  age  of  21 — Georgia  and 
Kentucky  at  18,  Alaska  at  19.  and  Hawaii 
at  20.  Some  votes  in  some  States  are  cast 
and  counted  as  honestly  a.5  possible — but 
in  far  too  many  instances,  a  vote  is  a  re- 
sult of  a  purchase,  a  deal,  a  steal,  or  a  cal- 
culated miscount.  These  realities  cannot 
be  shirked  off  in  the  search  for  pure 
democracy  when  they  color  and  distort 
the  sanctity  of  the  argument  for  the  di- 
rect vote. 

No  one  has  proposed  a  reasonable 
means  by  which  national  surveillance  of 
these  votes  would  take  place — or  how 
recounts,  which  would  become  the  order 
of  the  day.  would  be  minimized. 

The  fact  that  many  citizens  are  pres- 
ently denied  the  right  to  vote  is  beyond 
dispute.  The  incentive,  under  a  direct 
popular  vote  for  the  Presidency,  to  fur- 
ther deny  voting  rights  in  some  States, 
makes  the  pious  position  for  pure  equal- 
ity b.7  direct  voting  even  more  ridiculous. 
I  wholeheartedly  support  the  position 
taken  by  Clarence  Mitchell,  director  of 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  NAACP, 
when  he  testified  before  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  He  stated: 

Such  things  as  abolishing  offices  sougl^t 
by  Negro  candidates,  omitting  names  of  reg- 
istered Negroes  from  voting  lists  and  dis- 
qualifying ballots  cast  by  Negro  voters  on 
technical  grounds  are  among  the  many  de- 
vices used  to  restrict  voting.  Obviously,  until 
the  last  vestiges  of  discrimination  In  voting 
have  been  eliminated,  we  dare  not  make 
sweeping  changes  in  our  method  of  electing 
the  President. 

I  concur  in  Mr.  Mitchell's  position  and 
as  long  as  2'2  million  black  people  are 
denied  the  right  to  vote  in  this  country — 
it  is  not  the  extension  of  democracy  but 
the  ultimate  in  hypocrisy  to  talk  about 
one  man.  one  vote. 

We  are  dealing  in  large  numbers — 
167.000  voting  piecincts  in  the  United 
States:  3.130  counties  in  the  United 
SUtes:  50  different  sets  of  State  law  and 
50  different  sets  of  unwritten  State  prac- 
tices: and  70  to  90  million  citizens  whose 
abilities  to  cast  a  meaningful  vote  within 
the  context  of  voting  in  their  individual 
States  is  so  variable  as  to  make  this 
sort  of  equality  an  anathema  to  democ- 
racy. 

I  have  stated  that  urban  areas — where 
political  influence  is  presently  so  neces- 
sary— benefit  from  the  electoral  system. 
This  view  has  been  challenged  on  the 
nature  of  Nixon's  election.  The  fact  that 
the  American  cities  did  not  elect  Richard 
Nixon  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  the 
power  those  cities  and  urban  States  hold. 
The  fact  that  those  cities  and  those 
States  can  elect  a  President  under  the 
electoral  college  system  is  where  at- 
tention on  this  point  must  be  focused. 
The  fact  that  they  did  not  elect  a  Presi- 
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dent  in  1968  Is  an  exception,  not  the 
rule.  The  rule  remains  that  the  influence 
they  can  exert  exists  and  can  be  tapped 
by  a  candidate  who  responds  to  those 
interests. 

The  arguments  against  my  position 
which  rest  on  the  Nixon  election  are 
further  disposed  of  by  the  articulate  and 
valid  observation  of  Theodore  White 
who  says  of  the  1968  election: 

No  more  thoroughly  blurred  election  has 
occurred  In  American  history  since  that  of 
1876.  The  normal  sweeps  and  surges  of  vot- 
ing patterns  that  bring  a  President  to  the 
White  House  buttressed  by  his  own  House 
and  Senate  were  totally  absent.  A  nation  torn 
In  conscience,  divided  over  war,  embittered 
by  race  hatreds,  presented  with  three,  not 
the  traditional  two,  candidates,  voted  In  the 
various  statee  as  if  each  community  had  a 
puzzle  of  three  ma]or  variables  and  a  dozen 
local  conditions,  each  state  trying  to  solve 
the  pvizzle  in  its  own  way. 

Undue  and  misplaced  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  those  years  1824, 1876,  and 
1888,  whon.the  loser  in  the  popular  vote 
became  the  .winner  by  virtue  of  the  elec- 
toral vote.  Let  us  put  the  emphasis  where 
it  is  due — on  the  acceptance  of  those 
Presidents  by  the  American  people,  on 
the  abUity  of  the  electoral  college  to 
come  through  in  times  of  stress,  on  the 

N durability  of  an  institution  which — in 
5Pite  of  its  inhibiting  human  feature — 
has  served  this  country  well. 

In  conclusion,  the  argument  is  ad- 
vanced by  supporters  of  direct  election 
that  presently,  black  votes  in  the  South 
are  not  counted  because  of  the  one-party 
system.  I  contend  that  under  the  direct 
vote  concept  the  black  vote,  even  in  the 
North,  would  never  count.  Had  the  di- 
rect vote  been  in  eiTect  in  1968,  all  of  the 
black  votes  in  the  country  would  have 
been  canceled  by  the  9.800.000  votes  re- 
ceived by  George  Wallace.  Recent  trends 
In  southern  politics  also  dispute  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  one-party  politics. 
This  realinement  of  politics  in  the  South, 
promoted  and  nurtured  by  the  electoral 
college,  is  to  the  advantage  of  black 
voters. 

For  reasons  previously  and  presently 
stated,  I  resolve  to  maintain  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  reform  of  the  elec- 
toral college  system.  I  urge  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
give  audience  and  thought  to  my  views. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
much  careful  thought,  I  have  decided  to 
vote  against  House  Joint  Resolution  681, 
the  committee  bill  providing  for  the  di- 
rect election  of  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  I  oppose  the 
resolution  as  offered  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

This  decision  does  not  mean  that  I 
am  opposed  to  reform.  Reform  of  our 
presidential  election  procedure  is  sorely 
needed.  I  have  proposed  £in  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  which  I  will  describe 
in  a  few  moments.  I  am  very  much  for 
reform. 

But  the  committee  bill  for  direct  elec- 
tion is  not  a  reform.  It  would  enact  a 
total  transformation  of  our  federal  sys- 
tem. 

I  see  the  following  as  among  the  unde- 
sirable, even  disastrous,  consequences  of 
the  direct  election  plan : 


First.  A  drastic  erosion  of  the  federal 
system. 

Second.  The  end  of  the  two-party  sys- 
tem through  the  encouragement  of 
numerous  splinter  parties,  none  of  them 
with  a  majority,  probably  all  of  them 
tending  toward  extremism. 

Third.  Enhanced  risk  of  situations, 
where  there  was  a  very  close  vote,  in 
which  the  identity  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  would  be  unknown  for 
extended  periods  because  of  recounts  and 
obstructive  procedures,  legal  and  non- 
legal — street  riots,  for  example. 

Fourth.  The  federalization  of  elections, 
with  the  further  diminution  in  the  role 
of  the  States. 

Fifth.  By  logical  extension,  the  attack 
on  the  States  could  lead  to  an  assault 
upon  the  principle  that  each  State  has 
two  Senators,  regardless  of  population. 

There  is  a  further  objection,  separate 
from  objections  to  what  I  regard  as  the 
demerits  of  the  direct  election  proposal. 
It  was  stated  very  well  by  the  President 
in  his  message  on  electoral  reform — Feb- 
ruary 20.  The  President  said,  and  I  agree : 

I  doubt  very  much  that  any  constitutional 
amendment  proposing  abolition  or  substan- 
tial modlfloatlon  of  the  electoral  vote  system 
could  win  the  required  approval  of  three- 
quarters  of  our  fifty  States  by  1972. 

The  small  States — and  there  are  more 
than  enough  to  block  ratification — would 
be  most  unlikely  to  approve  an  amend- 
ment which  could  impair  their  standing 
in  the  sisterhood  of  States. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  the  pro- 
posal itself,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Clay  J  made  a  strong  and  im- 
pressive statement  of  opposition — Sep- 
tember 9.  page  24892,  Congressional 
Record.  He  said,  in  part: 

The  (electoral)  college  is  not  an  archaic 
appendix — ^It  cannot  be  removed  without  in- 
ducing grave  problems  throughout  the  en- 
tire governmental  structure.  Much  of  our 
system  of  political  balances  and  alignments 
has  evolved  around  it,  and  its  sudden  re- 
moval will  create  dangerous  consequences 
for  all  the  remaining  parts  .  .  .  Despite  the 
superficial  appeal  of  direct  election.  It  is  of 
dubious  value.  .  .  .  The  one  certain  result 
of  direct  election  would  be  to  lessen  the  in- 
fluence of  the  minorities  at  a  time  when 
their  needs  are  urgent  and  critical. 

These  are  words  worth  pondering. 
Should  this  amendment  as  now  written 
be  adopted  by  the  Congress  and  sent  to 
the  States,  I  hope  that  the  words  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  are  given  great 
weight  by  those  who  review  the  Record 
for  the  legislatures. 

Under  a  system  of  direct  election,  I 
can  foresee  a  time  and  a  set  of  circum- 
stances in  which  some  hero  would  charm 
the  Nation  as  Caesar  charmed  Rome  and 
so  sweep  to  power  as  Caesar  did  in  Rome. 
For  such  a  man,  given  the  proper  crisis, 
the  two-tei-m  limitation  might  well  be 
swept  away.  And  then  the  sovereign 
States  would  find  they  were  anything  but 
sovereign  and  their  people  would  find 
they  had  chosen  not  a  President  but  a 
dictator. 

It  was  precisely  the  fear  of  such  a  de- 
velopment that  led  the  Founding  Fathers 
to  devise  our  present  system.  They  all 
had  suffered  the  bitter  experience  of 
tyranny.    George    Washington    himself 


was  strong  enough  to  reject  the  pro- 
posals of  some  that  he  assume  a  crown 
and  royal  powers.  The  foimders,  in  their 
wisdom  and  out  of  their  experience, 
created  a  special  form  of  government 
with  its  built-in  checks  and  balances.  In 
this  way  they  sought  to  insure  that  the 
people's  freedom  and  the  people's  gov- 
ernment would  remain  in  the  people's 
control — even  when  a  majority  of  them 
is  willing  to  cede  it  into  the  hands  of  a 
"temporary"  dictator. 

The  direct  election  would  remove  an 
important  check  in  the  system  which 
has  served  freedom  so  well  in  this  coun- 
try. 

In  my  opinion,  we  would  be  better  off 
to  leave  the  system  imtouched  than  to 
go  to  a  direct  election. 

What  I  would  hope  is  that  the  House 
would  adopt  instead  either  a  propor- 
tional plan,  which  I  have  proposed,  or — 
not  quite  as  satisfactory,  in  my  opinion — 
the  congressional  district  electoral  plan. 
Of  the  many  plans  for  electoral  reform 
I  feel  my  proportional  plan  combines  the 
best  elements  of  each. 

My  proposal  would  keep  the  federal 
system  and  the  electoral  concept,  but  it 
would  do  away  with  the  electors. 

Each  State's  electoral  vote  would  be 
divided  among  the  candidates  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  number  of  popular 
votes  each  received  in  that  State. 

Under  the  present  .system,  the  candi- 
date who  carries  a  State  receives  all  of 
that  State's  electoral  votes,  even  if  he 
wins  the  popular  contest  by  only  one  vote. 
This  seems  unfair  and  should  be 
changed.  This  system  discourages  voter 
participation  in  many  States  where  one 
party  is  dominant.  Under  Tiy  system  as 
well  as  under  the  District  plan,  voters 
would  be  encouraged  to  participate  be- 
cause their  candidate  would  receive  at 
least  some  votes  or  a  fraction  of  a  vote  in 
his  national  campaign. 

Under  my  plan,  the  proportional  plan, 
if  a  presidential  candidate  received  60 
percent  of  a  State's  popular  vote  be  would 
receive  60  percent  of  its  electoral  vote. 
In  the  case  of  New  Hampshire,  which  has 
4  electoral  votes,  be  would  receive  2.4 
votes. 

To  win  the  election,  a  candidate  would 
have  to  receive  40  percent  of  electoral 
vote.  Otherwise,  a  runoff  would  be  held 
between  the  two  candidates  receiving  the 
most  electoral  votes. 

My  plan  retains  the  federal  system 
which  is  so  important  to  American 
traditions  and  the  continued  preserva- 
tion of  the  Republic.  It  corrects  some  of 
the  weaknesses  of  the  present  system:  it 
removes  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  electoral  picture;  it  eliminates 
the  potential  threat  of  the  "unfaithful 
elector" — the  person  chosen  by  adherents 
of  one  candidate  who  chooses  to  cast  his 
vote  for  another. 

It  would  preserve  and  possibly 
strengthen  the  two-party  system.  Polit- 
ical parties  in  every  State  would  work 
harder  to  tm-n  out  the  vote,  knowing  that 
every  man's  vote  would  count. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  necessary  only 
to  shut  one's  eyes  and  visualize  the  chaos 
in  this  country  that  would  ensue  in  the 
event  of  a  national  recount  of  votes  under 
the  direct  election  plan.  We  might  have 
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had  such  a  situation  in  1960  when  only 
110,000  votes  separated  Mr.  Kennedy  and 
Mr.  Nixon  and  the  total  of  Mr.  Kennedy 
was  less  than  half  the  popular  vote.  The 
legal  challenges  and  counterchtdlenges 
as  well  as  the  potential  of  civil  turmoil 
during  the  tense  and  lengthy  process  of 
recounting  could  have  been  very  damag- 
ing to  our  country.  Conceivably,  a  situa- 
tion could  arise  where  Inauguration  Day 
would  come  and  no  one  had  been  certified 
as  President. 

The  system  we  have  now,  is  preferable 
to  that.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ponder 
carefully  before  imdertaking  to  indorse 
House  Joint  Resolution  681  as  offered  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois >  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  lepoited  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  vmder  consideration  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  681)  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


OUR  FRIEND,  THE  FARMER- 
RANCHER 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
friend  who  is  52  years  old,  going  on  53. 

I  have  a  friend  who  has  worked  hard, 
has  known  drought  and  wind,  and  dust, 
floods  and  freezes,  the  depression  of  the 
1930's  and  the  cruel  hardships  of  infla- 
tion. 

I  have  a  friend  who  has  lived  his  five 
decades  plus  two,  and  almost  three,  on 
the  land,  who  would  like  to  stay  there. 

I  have  a  friend  whose  wife  and  help- 
mate has  worked  by  his  side  rearing  a 
family  which,  for  the  most  part,  has  left 
the  land  for  lack  of  opportunity. 

The  friend  of  whom  I  speak  is  the 
friend  of  all  of  us  in  America;  he  is  the 
friend  of  all  the  hungry  people  of  the 
world;  he  is  the  friend  of  all  our  basic 
industries,  our  rural  communities,  our 
cities,  and  of  the  transportation  indus- 
tries which  link  him  with  the  rest  of  us. 

My  friend — more  correctly,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, our  friend — is  the  backbone  of  our 
economy. 

He  provides  us  with  an  abundance  of 
the  finest  foods  at  the  lowest  real  cost 
ever  achieved. 

He  provides  the  basis  for  about  6 
million  jobs  in  machinery,  chemical,  and 
other  supply  industries. 

He  buys  $37  billion  in  production 
goods  and  services. 

He  buys  6.5  million  poimds  of  steel — 

about  5  percent  of  our  total  production. 

He  buys  360  million  pounds  of  rubber 

annually — enough   to   put   tires   on   7.5 

million  cars. 

He  buys  $1.6  billion  worth  of  petro- 


leum products,  or  11  percent  of  all  sold, 
more  than  any  other  single  customer. 

He  buys  $15  billion  worth  of  clothing, 
drugs,  furnltiu^,  appliances,  and  other 
living  items  and  services. 

His  products  are  the  basis  of  process- 
ing and  marketing  industries  which  pro- 
vide between  14  and  16  million  jobs. 

He  borrows  $25  billion  on  land,  $23.9 
billion  of  operating  capital,  and  another 
$1.3  billion  on  stored  crops  for  a  total 
of  just  under  $50  billion. 

He  pays  for  all  these  things  at  1969 
prices,  which  are  almost  exactly  50  per 
cent  higher  than  they  were  20  years  ago. 
when  the  price  index  stood  at  83.5  com- 
pared to  125.0  today. 

He  sells  wheat  at  1942  prices. 
He  sells  com  at  1944  prices. 
He  sells  livestock  at  1952  prices. 
He  sells  cotton  at  1942  prices. 
He  sells  most  of  his  products  below 
actual  cost  of  productions. 

He  gets  only  40  cents  of  each  dollar 
his  customers  spend  for  his  products. 

The  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our 
friend  is  52  and  going  on  53  years  of  age 
is  because  that  his  is  such  a  poor  busi- 
ness that  young  men.  of  necessity,  look 
elsewhere  for  opportimity. 

Our  friend  on  the  land  is  the  agricul- 
tural producer — the  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers of  America,  whose  average  age  is  well 
past  the  midway  point  and  whose  life  of 
toil  with  large  investment  and  low  re- 
turns does  not  attract  young  men. 

Both  my  friend  and  I  would  prefer  to 
have  an  economy  in  which  he  receives 
a  fair  price  at  the  marketplace,  but  he 
cannot  do  so;  he  cannot  survive  in  this 
inflated  economy  without  the  farm  pro- 
gram. Until  he  has  market  prices  that 
match  costs  he  needs  help  to  survive. 

I  have  t(5day  introduced  a  bill  to  per- 
mit him  to  stay  on  the  land,  to  remain 
a  producer,  and,  I  pray,  to  reverse  the 
economic  trend  that  drives  young  men 
and  young  families  from  oui'  farms  and 
ranches.  The  bill  is  not  a  permanent  cure 
but  will  help  the  patient  survive. 

It  is  a  bill  to  prevent  the  collapse  of 
the  agricultural  economy  which  is  so 
important  to  all  of  us. 

It  is  a  bill  intended  to  assure  Ameri- 
cans food  and  fiber  in  abundance  at 
reasonable  prices;  to  assure  that  we  will 
continue  to  have  S6  billion  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  for  export  and  a  bal- 
ance of  payments  which  permits  us  to 
trade  freely  abroad  without  incurring  an 
excessive  balance  of  trade  deficit. 

The  bill  extends  and  revises  several 
of  our  commodity  programs  along  lines 
agreed  upon  by  17  general  farm  organi- 
zations and  commodity  groups. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1965,  which  is 
the  basis  of  a  number  of  the  commodity 
programs,  expires  at  the  end  of  next 
year.  The  .\griculture  Committee  is  now 
concluding  several  weeks  of  hearings  on 
future  farm  programs.  There  are  several 
bills  before  it. 

The  farm  organizations  supporting  the 
bill  include  the  most  extensive  alliance  or 
coalition  of  farm  organizations  since  the 
great  depression  In  the  thirties  and  In- 
cludes the  Grange,  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Wheat  Growers,  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association, 


the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
the  National  Com  Growers  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Farmers  Union,  the 
Midcontinent  Farmers  Association,  the 
Grain  Sorghum  Producers  Association, 
the  Soybean  Growers  Assfxiation  of 
America,  the  Pure  Milk  Products  Coop- 
erative, the  Pure  Milk  Association,  the 
Peanut  Growers  Cooperative  Marketing 
Association,  the  North  Carolina  and  the 
Virginia  Peanut  Growers  Association, 
the  National  Com  Growers  Association, 
and  the  National  Rice  Growers  Associa- 
tion. The  National  Farmers  Organization 
also  assures  me  that  it  regards  the  meas- 
ure as  a  g(X)d  bill. 

These  organizations  have  testified  in 
the  current  Agriculture  Committee  hear- 
ings and  endorsed  the  bill,  which  has 
been  in  the  process  of  preparation  and 
drafting  during  the  hearing  period. 

I  find  myself  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  basic  purposes  of  the  measure, 
which  is  to  raise  farm  prices  toward  100 
percent  of  parity  and  farm  income  to- 
ward parity  with  other  segments  of  our 
society. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  class  I  base  plan 
for  milk  producers,  it  extends  the  Wool 
Act.  it  extends  the  cotton  program,  and 
the  com  and  feed  grains  program  with 
some  amendments.  It  extends  the  wheat 
certificate  program,  and  provides  for  is- 
suance of  certificates  worth  65  cents  per 
bushel  on  wheat  which  goes  Into  export. 
It  estabhshes  a  soybean  and  flaxseed 
price  support  program,  and  provides  for 
acreage  diversion  in  relation  to  them 
when  necessary  to  avoid  surpluses. 

The  measure  provides  authority  for  an 
emergency  reserve,  or  consumer  protec- 
tion reserve,  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  soy- 
beans, and  cotton. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Agi-ee- 
ments  Act  is  extended  and  broadened  to 
authorize  marketing  orders  in  relation 
to  any  farm  commodity  when  a  majority 
of  the  producers  request  such  a  market- 
ing order. 

The  existing  cropland  adjustment  au- 
thorizations are  extended  indefinitely,  as 
is  the  present  rice  program  legislation. 

The  bill  contains  a  food -stamp  pro- 
vision identical  to  the  provision  in  the 
bill  introduced  by  Chairman  Poage  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  extending 
the  act  of  1964  permanently,  authorizing 
necessary  appropriations,  and  also  au- 
thorizing performance  of  work  or  other 
services  in  lieu  of  the  small  minimum 
cash  payments  for  stamps  when  the  ap- 
plicant has  noftmoney  to  pay  even  a 
minimum  amount. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  during  committee 
consideration  of  the  bill  there  will  be  con- 
structive suggestions  for  amendments,  in- 
cluding one  or  two  which  I  am  studjing 
myself,  but  I  believe  that  the  proposals 
contained  in  this  legislation  moves  farm 
policy  and  programs  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  that  regardless  of  all  the  in- 
formation and  misinformation  this  Na- 
tion is  getting  about  farm  program  costs, 
that  our  farm  programs  are  the  biggest 
bargains  that  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  buying 
today. 

Farm  commodity  program  costs  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  About  half  of 
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the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  for  consumer  services  and 
consiuner  benefit.  It  includes  consumer 
inspection  work,  food  stamp,  school 
lunch,  forest  recreation — many  services 
not  related  to  farm  food  production. 

Without  exaggeration,  the  farm  com- 
modity program  costs  are  considerable. 
It  will  rim  about  $3.2  billion  in  this  fiscal 
year. 

But  what  do  we  get  for  those  expendi- 
tures? 

We  get  a  reliable  food  supply  at  the 
cheapest  real  cost  to  consimiers  ever 
achieved  by  any  major  nation  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

Total  food  costs  in  the  United  States 
are  now  running  arotmd  17  percent  of 
disposable  personal  income. 

Just  after  World  War  II  we  were 
spending  25  percent  of  disposable  income 
for  food.  In  Europe  food  now  costs  28 
to  40  percent  of  income;  in  Russia  it 
takes  about  half  of  a  person's  earnings  to 
buy  food. 

If  food  today  cost  just  20  percent  of 
disposable  itwome,  as  it  did  a  few  years 
ago,  instead- x)f  17  percent,  American 
housewives  would  be  paying  $17  billion  a 
year  more  for  the  food  items  in  their 
grocery  carts  than  they  are. 

American  agriculture  is  entitled  to 
claim  a  liberal  share  of  the  credit  for 
making  consumer  savings  possible  back 
to  the  period  when  food  cost  25  percent 
and  even  30  percent  of  disposable  in- 
come. But  the  savings  in  recent  years 
alone — the  $17  billion  reduction  in  the 
real  cost  of  food  since  it  took  20  percent 
of  income — is  more  than  five  times  the 
cost  of  the  price  support  programs,  in- 
cluding wheat,  feed  grain,  cotton,  rice, 
peanut,  wool,  and  every  other  sort  of 
price  support  loan  or  payment. 

When  $3  2  billion  in  expenditures  will 
save  American  citizens  $17  billion  at  the 
cash  registers  in  the  grocery  stores  of 
America,  we  are  buying  a  bargain. 

The  $17  billion  savings  is  not  all  we 
get. 

We  get  the  agricultural  exports  run- 
ning around  $6  billion  a  year,  which  I 
have  mentioned. 

We  get  food  supplies  to  use  abroad  in 
our  Pood  for  Peace  efforts  to  encourage 
economic  development  and  peace. 

We  get  soil,  water,  and  resources  con- 
servation in  the  agricultural  industry 
with  few  if  any  parallels  in  any  other  in- 
dustry in  the  Nation. 

We  get  the  cleanest,  more  wholesome, 
and  most  varied  food  supplies  of  any  peo- 
ple in  the  world. 

In  spite  of  the  bargain  agriculture  pro- 
vides us,  we  find  farm  program  costs  un- 
der attack — not  on  a  basis  of  their  own 
worth  and  effectiveness — but  because 
military  costs  have  skyrocketed  with  the 
Vietnam  war  and  other  domestic  pro- 
gram needs  have  created  great  pressures 
on  the  Federal  budget. 

We  should  not  spend  dollars  unneces- 
sarily on  fann  programs  or  any  other 
programs,  but  I  am  convinced — not  just 
by  the  impressive  statistics  on  inade- 
Quate  farm  income  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  our  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  have  assembled, 
but  from  my  personal  experience  as  a 
veterinarian  in  a  great  wheat  and  meat 
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producing  area,  that  we  are  driving  such 
a  hard  bargain  with  our  farmer  citizens 
we  may  very  well  see  an  end  to  the  family 
farming  system  which  has  served  us  so 

well. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  small  family 
farmers  who  have  been  disapr>earing 
from  the  land  and  moving  into  the  cities, 
worsening  their  problems.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  "the  people  left  be- 
hind"— the  ix)verty  stricken  in  rural 
areas  who  were  the  concern  of  a  recent 
Commission  report  with  that  title. 

But  I  am  talking  today  about  the 
plight  of  efficient,  well-trained,  commer- 
cial family  farmers  with  adequate  land 
and  resourcas  to  produce  $30,000,  $40,000 
or  more  of  foodstuffs  each  year  who  are 
going  broke  at  75  percent  of  parity  prices. 
The  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers  on  Tuesday  last  presented  the 
Agriculture  Committee  with  a  study  of 
the  income  situation  of  a  representative 
Pacific  Northwest  wheat  producer  with 
a  1,255-acre  farm  and  a  gross  income  in 
1968  of  $43,581.  After  taxes  and  aU  his 
costs  of  production,  that  wheat  pro- 
ducer had  54. 983  income  to  pay  family 
living  expenses,  send  children  to  college, 
buy  a  little  household  equipment,  and 
pay  on  the  mortgage  and  other  debts, 
a  pittance  for  the  family's  labor  and 
management  of  the  farm,  or  ranch. 

Mr.  Glenn  Hofer  of  the  Wheat  Grow- 
ers also  submitted  several  letters  they 
have  received  from  bankers  in  agricul- 
tural areas  describing  realistically  what 
farmers  are  up  against. 

Dennis  R.  Utter,  vice  president  and 
agricultural  loan  ofBcer  of  the  McCook 
National  Bank  of  McCook.  Nebr.,  wrote 
a  typical  letter.  He  said: 

The  economy  of  our  city  is  almost  entire- 
ly dependent  upon  the  agricultural  economy 
in  our  area.  It  Is  then,  with  a  great  deal 
of  sincere  concern  that  I  write  you  this 
letter. 

The  agricultural  population  in  America  is 
xmdergolng  a  period  of  severe  stress  in  which 
the  survival  of  the  farmer  is  being  chal- 
lenged. Certainly,  during  these  periods  of 
unfavorable  economic  conditions  for  the 
farmer,  not  ociy  does  the  farm  suffer,  but 
all  people  in  the  rural  areas  who  are  de- 
pendent upon  agriculture  for  their  liveli- 
hood. Needless  to  say,  our  community  and 
the  smaller  communities  In  our  area  are  also 
experiencing,  with  the  farmer,  this  unfavor- 
able economic  climate.  We  are  witnessing 
day  by  day,  the  financial  decline  of  the  In- 
dependent businessmen  In  our  communities. 
Many  of  them  are  being  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Being  in  a  position  to  keep  track  of  the 
financial  situation  of  my  farm  customers, 
I  am  deeply  concerned  that  a  great  many  of 
them  cannot  endure  a  continuation  of  the 
present  agrlctiltural  situation.  Many  farm- 
ers, operators  of  efficient  well-managed 
units,  are  quitting  in  desperation  and  in  an 
attempt  to  salvage  any  net  worth  they  may 
have  heretofore  accumulated. 

Farmers,  under  the  cost-price  situation 
that  has  prevailed  for  a  number  of  years,  have 
not  been  able  to  earn  a  rate  of  return  on 
their  investment  commensurate  with  returns 
earned  in  other  segments  of  our  economy. 
Now,  not  only  is  the  rate  of  return  unsatis- 
factory, we  are  witnessing  a  decline  of  land 
values  in  our  area.  This  Is  particularly  true 
in  the  dryland  wheat  areas.  Dry  cropland  of 
the  type  that  commonly  sold  for  $150.00  to 
S175.00  per  acre  in  the  recent  past,  is  now 
on  the  market  at  $125.00  per  acre  and  there 
is  considerable  .buyer  resistance  even  at  these 


prices.  In  the  last  12  months,  I  feel  we  have 
ex{)erienced  as  much  as  a  25  per  cent  decline 
in  the  price  of  Bome  of  the  good  farm  land 
in  our  area. 

The  wheat  program  for  next  year  calling 
for  another  12  jjer  cent  decrease  In  wheat  al- 
lotments with  no  compensation  for  diversion 
of  cropland  or  alternative  crops  to  which 
this  additional  idle  land  can  be  planted  is 
going  to  add  to  the  already  untenable  situ- 
aUon  for  the  farmer.  It  is  unrealistic  to  think 
that  even  the  most  efficient  managers  can 
continue  to  operate  under  these  conditions. 

The  elimination  of  the  investment  credit, 
steadily  rising  costs,  declining  commodity 
prices  further  magnify  the  unsatisfactory 
conditions.  The  economic  decline  in  agri- 
culture is  exerting  increasing  economic  pres- 
sure on  all  of  rtiral  America.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  the  important  contribution  of 
agrlcvilture  to  national  economy  be  recog- 
nized and  that  farm  programs  and  national 
policies  be  designed  to  relieve  rather  than 
increase  the  pres-sure  being  exerted  on  agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  Mr.  Utter's 
letter  is  factual;  the  situation  of  farmers 
and  ranchers  and  of  the  communities  in 
my  home  district  duplicates  what  he 
desci-ibes. 

The  statistical  proof  of  the  serious  eco- 
nomic situation  of  our  friends  in  agri- 
culture can  be  piled  mountain  high.  But 
the  statistics  do  not  tell  the  story  of 
deprivation,  of  family  tragedy,  of  mis.sed 
educational  opportunities,  and  other 
social  costs  which  will  result  from  our 
failure  to  treat  our  friends  on  farms  and 
ranches  fairly. 

Nor  do  statistics  indicate  what  the  cost 
of  food  in  America  will  be  if  we  permit 
farm  commodity  production  to  concen- 
trate so  a  relatively  few  integrated  food 
production  firms  can  manage  production 
and  prices. 

It  will  be  to  the  long-term  benefit  of 
American  consumers — the  residents  of 
the  urban  areas  of  America — to  support 
legislation  which  treats  our  farmer  and 
rancher  friends  fairly,  to  assure  them 
reasonable  returns  and  a  living  good 
enough  to  attract  young  people,  or  the 
food  bargains  this  Nation  now  enjoys 
may  be  found  only  in  the  luxui-y  items 
departments  of  our  stores. 


NEGRO  PTRM  GETS  SHARE  OF  BELL 
INSURANCE  POLICY 

(Mr.  DIGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 2,  the  Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
turned  over  more  than  20  percent  of  its 
life  and  accidental  death  benefit  insur- 
ance to  Detroit's  black-owned  Great 
Lakes  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  This 
$98  million  contract  represents  nearly  a 
fourth  of  the  S400  million  life  and  acci- 
dental death  coverage  for  28,000  tele- 
phone employees.  This  makes  Michigan 
Bell  the  major  account  held  by  Great 
Lakes  Mutual,  which  is  the  largest  black- 
owned  and  operated  enterprise  in  Michi- 
gan and  one  of  the  Nation's  largest 
black-owned  insurance  companies. 

In  making  the  joint  aruiouncement 
concerning  this  transaction,  Mr.  Thad  B. 
Gaillard,  C.L.U.,  president  of  Great 
Lakes  Mutual  said: 
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Insurance  implies  confidence  and  when  a 
company  of  Michigan  Bell's  stature  gives  us 
responsibility  for  insuring  their  employees,  I 
think  it  supports  the  idea  and  the  fact  of 
black  business  more  than  all  the  words  of 
encouragement  ever  could. 

Mr.  William  M.  Day,  Bell's  president, 
said  Gaillard  had  first  approached  him 
for  the  business  about  5  months  ago.  He 
f  ui'ther  said : 

This  company  met  all  our  perform.ince  re- 
quirements, and  then  some.  The  fact  that  the 
company  is  both  local  and  black  makes  us 
that  more  pleased  about  our  new  relation- 
ship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  unprecedented  busi- 
ness arrangement  is  of  utmost  signifi- 
cance in  breathing  life  into  the  American 
concept  of  equal  opportunity.  It  is  this 
kind  of  real  support  of  black  capitalism 
that  could  v.-ell  be  emulated  by  other  en- 
tei-prises  across  the  country.  I  trust  that 
subscribers  to  the  Record  and  their 
elected  representatives  will  encourage 
such  meaningful  transactions  in  their 
own  area.  There  is  nothing  in  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  system  that  could  not 
be  corrected  or  impi-oved  by  affording 
such  opportunities  in  the  mainstream  of 
American  free  enterprise.  The  Michigan 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  should  be  congratu- 
lated for  its  progressive  concepts  and 
the  Great  Lakes  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
is  to  be  highly  commended  for  being  pre- 
pared to  accept  such  a  challenge. 


FOR   RELIEF   OF   CLAUDE   HANSEN, 
OF  WHITTIER.  CALIF. 

(Mr.  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  relief 
for  Mr.  Claude  Hansen,  formerly  of 
Whittier,  Calif.,  in  ray  district,  and  now 
residing  in  Davis,  Calif.  I  have  intro- 
duced ver>-  few  private  bills  in  recent 
years  because  I  believe  all  avenues  of  ad- 
ministrative relief  should  be  explored 
before  private  legislation  is  considered. 
In  Mr.  Hansen's  case  I  have  exhausted 
all  possibilities  remedying  the  unfor- 
ttmate  situation  in  which  Mr.  Hansen 
finds  himself  through  normal  channels, 
and  my  only  recourse  at  this  time  is 
through  private  legislation. 

Mr.  Hansen  was  a  career  Foreign  Serv- 
ice oflBcer.  In  1964  while  on  leave  from 
the  State  Department  he  was  appointed 
associate  Peace  Corps  representative  in 
"Venezuela  and  subsequently  in  1966  was 
reassigned  to  Thailand  as  Deputy  Peace 
Corps  Director.  Since  the  Peace  Corps 
staff  members  are  prohibited  from  ship- 
ping furniture  and  household  effects 
overseas,  Mr.  Hansen  stored  his  personal 
property  at  Government  expense  in  the 
Smyth  Van  &  Storage  Co.  warehouse 
in  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  in  August  1965. 
prior  to  his  departure  for  Venezuela. 

On  October  12,  1968.  all  of  Mr.  Han- 
sens  property  was  destroyed  in  a  ware- 
house fire.  Because  he  was  unable  to  ob- 
tain any  settlement  through  the  State 
Department  or  the  Peace  Corps,  he 
brought  his  problem  to  me  early  this 
year.  I  proceeded  to  make  inquiries  on 
his  behalf  and  was  informed  by  the  Di- 
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rector  of  the  Peace  Corps  that  Mr.  Han- 
sen's claim  for  reimbursement  must  be 
denied  because  his  situation  is  not  cov- 
ered under  Peace  Corps  regulations.  The 
Military  Personnel  and  Civilian  Employ- 
ees Claims  Act  of  1964  authorizes  the 
head  of  an  agency  to  settle  and  pay  such 
claims.  However,  I  was  advised  the  reg- 
ulations adopted  by  the  Peace  Corps,  as 
authorized  by  this  act.  do  not  cover  Mr. 
Hansen's  situation.  It  is  ironic  that  em- 
ployees of  the  State  Department  who 
lost  property  in  the  same  fire  have  been 
reimbursed  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 
Obviously  the  State  Department  regula- 
tions are  in  line  with  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  in  passing  ihi.s  law. 

The  loss  for  which  Mr.  Hansen  is  seek- 
ing reimbursement  from  the  Govern- 
ment is  $8,107.  My  main  intent  in  intro- 
ducing this  bill  is  to  provide  relief  for 
my  constituent  for  his  loss  suffered  while 
in  Government  service,  but  I  also  hope 
the  committee  will  investigate  the  Peace 
Corps  regulations  which  prohibits  them 
from  paying  this  claim  to  determine  if 
it  is  in  line  with  the  Military  Person- 
nel and  Civilian  Employees  Act  of  1964. 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL 
HYGIENE  WEEK 

iMr.  MOORHEAD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
ver>'  pleased  to  introduce  today  a  resolu- 
tion— for  myself,  and  the  other  Members 
from  Allegheny  County:  Mr.  Corbett, 
r  r.  FrxTON.  and  Mr.  G.^ydos — authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  designate  the  period 
beginning  October  12  through  Octo- 
ber 18,  1969,  as  'National  Industrial 
Hygiene  Week.  " 

This  resolution  was  introduced  in  the 
other  body  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable  Hugh 
ScoTT. 

Such  a  designation  would  coincide  with 
the  34th  annual  meeting  of  the  Indus- 
trial Hj-giene  Foundation,  located  in 
Pittsburgh's  Mellon  Institute,  thereby 
giving  national  recognition  to  those  en- 
gaged in  protecting  and  improving  the 
Nation's  working  force. 

The  Industrial  Hygiene  Foundation  is 
an  international,  nonprofit  organization 
which  has  a  voluntary  membersliip  of 
over  200  of  the  world's  biggest  firms,  ded- 
icated to  the  broad  spectrum  of  indus- 
trial health  and  safety. 

Since  1935  this  foundation  has  been 
involved  in  providing  research  and 
standards  for  health  protection  for  its 
member  companies  and  for  the  Nation 
in  problems  ranging  from  air  pollution 
and  noises  to  alcoholism  and  mental 
health. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  of  honor- 
ing the  dedicated  engineers,  chemists, 
scientists,  researchers,  and  other  per- 
sormel  who  have  done  so  much  to  raise 
the  standards  of  industrial  nealth  and  to 
focus  national  attention  toward  solving 
the  problems  of  occupational  health  and 
safety  than  to  have  this  resolution  en- 
acted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  copy  of  this 


proposed  joint  resolution  in  tlie  Record 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues; 
H.J.  Res.  901 

Joint  resolution  to  authorize  th«  President 
to  designate  the  period  beginning  October 
12,  1969.  and  ending  October  18,  1969.  as 
"National  Industrl.il  Hygiene  VFeek" 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  recognition 
of  the  need  to  preserve  the  Nation's  primary 
natural  resource — its  employed  population, 
and  in  recognition  of  those  individuals  and 
organizations  seeking  to  protect  and  Improve 
the  health  of  the  Nation's  work  force 
through  the  coordinated  scientific  measures, 
technological  and  engineering  controls  which 
characterize  industrial  hygiene,  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  period  beginning 
October  12,  1969.  and  ending  October  18.  1969. 
as  "National  Industrial  Hygiene  Week."  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  tTulted  States 
and  Interested  groups  and  organizations  to 
obsen-e  such  week  with  .Tppropriatc  cere- 
monies and  activities 


CREDIT  CARDS 


I  Mr.  KUYKENDALL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.  < 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  mixed  blessings  of  today's  easy 
credit  economy  is  the  credit  card — the 
little  2\b  by  S^g-inch  pieces  of  plastic  at- 
tached by  invisible  lines  to  a  monster 
computer  somewhere  that  keeps  track  of 
how  much  you  owe  to  whom. 

The  card  Itself  is  fine.  It  is  rather  im- 
pressive to  pick  up  a  dinner  check  by 
waving  a  Diners  Club  or  Bank  Ameri- 
card  at  the  waiter,  and  it  is  convenient 
to  pay  your  auto  expenses  at  the  end  of 
each  month,  particularly  if  you  need  the 
record  for  tax  purposes  as  so  many  of  us 
do  today. 

It  is  the  computer  that  has  become  the 
fly  in  the  ointment.  The  computer  is  not 
programed  to  make  mistakes,  but  the 
people  who  operate  it  are  as  human  as 
anybody,  and  they  can — and  do — make 
mistakes. 

I  could  not  operate  without  credit 
cards.  I  took  inventory  the  other  day, 
and  found  seven  different  cai'ds  in  my 
billfold,  and  another  eight  in  my  desk, 
not  counting  spares.  They  are  not  only 
here  to  stay,  they  are  an  important  part 
of  our  economy. 

But  over  the  past  several  months  there 
has  been  a  growing  concern  about  the 
collection  practices  of  the  credit  card 
companies — particularly  when  the  bill  is 
questioned  by  the  customer.  We  have 
heard  complaints  of  harassing  and  even 
threatening  lettere  ground  out  by  the 
computers,  blithely  ignoring  the  replies 
of  the  customer,  even  when  he  insists  he 
has  already  paid  the  bill,  and  sends 
photostatic  evidence  to  prove  It. 

I  am  proposing  a  resolution  today,  ask- 
ing the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  to  authorize  an 
investigation — to  take  a  searching  look 
at  the  collection  methods  practiced  by 
these  companies,  and  at  the  same  time 
inquire  into  the  sending  of  unsolicited 
credit  cards  to  large  blocks  of  prospective 
customers. 

Several  blUs  have  already  been  intro- 
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duced  in  this  session  to  prohibit  the 
sending  of  unsolicited  credit  cards.  My 
position  on  this  is  already  on  record;  I 
oppose  these  blanket  invitations  to  over- 
spend, and  I  hope  to  vote  for  a  bill  to 
outlaw  the  practice. 

The  collection  picture  is  less  clear.  Cer- 
tainly these  companies  have  every  right 
to  collect  the  amounts  owed  them. 

But  the  compxanies  do  not  have  the 
right  to  browbeat  and  intimidate  their 
customers.  They  do  not  have  the  right  to 
compound  their  own  errors  by  threaten- 
ing to  jeopardize  a  customer's  credit  rep- 
utation while  ignoring  the  customer's  at- 
tempts to  correct  the  error. 

If  this  practice  is  as  widespread  as  I 
have  been  led  to  believe,  it  should  be  cor- 
rected. That  is  what  my  resolution  would 
attempt  to  find  out. 


FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE    PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, Co  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  iiicludd  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
listing  of  1,315  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams, the  most  complete  list  ever  com- 
piled. This  list  represents  the  corner- 
stone of  4  months  of  research,  and 
proves  that  a  meaningful  catalog  of  all 
Federal  aid  programs  can  indeed  be  pro- 
duced cheaply.  Even  a  brief  perusal  of 
some  of  the  1,315  programs  will  show  one 
important  thing :  There  are  so  many  pro- 
grams of  a  similar  nature  scattered 
among  diverse  agencies  and  depart- 
ments, it  is  a  wonder  that  the  potential 
recipients  of  Federal  aid  can  ever  find 
their  way  through  the  maze  of  Federal 
assistance  programs. 

I  respectfully  ask  my  distinguished 
colleagues:  What  good  does  it  do  to  de- 
vise and  approve  an  innovative,  imagi- 
native program  '1  those  the  program  is 
intended  to  help  have  no  central  compen- 
dium to  turn  to  for  guidance?  Thousands 
of  administrators,  all  across  the  coun- 
try, have  written  to  me  expressing  dis- 
may at  the  confusion  they  are  confront- 
ed with  in  trying  to  find  the  right  pro- 
gram to  solve  a  particular  problem  or 
need. 

As  a  result  of  my  research  in  this  area, 
I  have  introduced  the  Program  Informa- 
tion Act,  H.R.  338,  in  this  body  and  S. 
60  in  the  Senate,  which  would  require 
the  President  to  publish  an  annual  cata- 
log of  all  Federal  aid  programs  and  to 
update  it  monthly.  Even  with  these  1,315 
programs,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
another  100  to  200  programs  exist;  this 
legislation  should  insure  that  every  sin- 
gle program  is  reported. 

I  have  gathered  meaningful  program 
descriptions  for  each  of  these  1,315  pro- 
grams, including  funding  information, 
cross-referencing,  application  deadlines, 
and  restrictions  placed  on  aid.  If  legisla- 
tion pending  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  is  ap- 
proved, the  listing,  along  with  the  de- 
scriptions, will  be  printed  as  a  House 
document. 

Let  me  say  this:  I  do  not  intend  to 
go  into  the  catalog-mtiking  business.  I 
believe  the  Federal  Government  has  an 
obligation  to  make  this  information 
available  to  anyone  and  everyone  who  Is 


a  potential  recipient  of  Federal  assist- 
ance— and  that  means  to  the  people  back 
home,  to  203  million  Americans.  For  this 
reason,  I  urge  action  on  and  passage  of 
the  Program  Information  Act. 

The  list  of  1,315  programs  is  preceded 
by  a  list  of  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies covered,  as  follows : 

Roth  Study 
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1  Department  of  Agriculture. 

2  Depxartment  of  Commerce. 

3  Department  of  Defense. 

4.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

5  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

6  Department  of  the  Interior. 

7  Department  of  Justice. 

8.  Department  of  Labor. 

9.  Post  Offlce  Department. 

10.  Department  of  State. 

1 1  Department  of  Transportation. 

12  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

13.  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 

14.  Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

15.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

16.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

17.  Coastal  Plains  Regional  Commission. 

18.  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

19.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. 

20.  Export- Import  Bank. 

21.  Federal  Communications  Commission. 

22.  Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

23.  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service. 

24.  Federal  Power  Commission. 
25    Federal  Trade  Commission. 

26.  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
of  the  United  States. 

27.  Four  Corners  Regional  Commission. 

28.  General  Services  Administration. 

29.  Government  Printing  OfBce. 

30.  Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Mexican- 
American  Affairs. 

31i  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

32.  Library  of  Congress. 

33.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

34.  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities. 

35.  National  Gallery  of  Art. 

36.  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

37.  Natioma  Mediation  Board. 

38.  National  Science  Foundation. 

39.  New  England  Regional  Commission. 

40.  OfBce  erf  Economic  Opportunity. 

41.  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 

42.  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

43.  Ozarks  Regional  Commission. 

44.  President's  Commission  on  White  House 
Fellows. 

45.  President's  Committee  on  Consumer 
Interests. 

46.  President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped. 

47.  President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness 
and  Sports. 

48.  President's  Council  on  Youth  Opportu- 
nity. 

49.  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

50.  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

51.  Small  Buslnese  Administration. 

52.  Smithsonian  Institution. 

53.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

54.  United  States  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency. 

55.  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

56.  United  States  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights. 

57.  United  States  Information  Agency. 

58.  United  States-Mexico  Commission  for 
Border  Development  and  Friendship. 

59.  United  States  Tariff  Commission. 

60.  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Comjnla- 
sion. 


61.  Veterans' Administration. 
62    Water  Betources  Council. 

1.    DEPABTMENT    or    AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural  Research  Service 
1  1 00     Pood  and  Nutrition  Research . 
1.101     National  Agricultural  Library  Serv- 
ices— Translation  Service. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service 

1.150  Agricultural  Conservation  Program. 

1.151  Appalachian  Regional  Conservation. 
1  152     Commodity  Loans  Program. 

1.153  Commodity  Loans  (Storage  Facili- 
ties and  Equipment) . 

1 .154  Conservation  Reserve  Program 

1.155  Cotton  Direct  Payments  Program. 

1.156  Cropland  Adjustment  Program. 

1.157  Cropland  Conversion  Program. 

1.158  Dairy  Indemnity  Payments  Pro- 
gram. 

1  159     Emergency  Conservation  Program. 
1  160     Feed   Grain   Direct   Payments   Pro- 
gram. 

1.161  Greenspan  and  Public  Access 
Program. 

1 . 1 62  Sugar  Program. 

1.163  Wheat  Direct  Payments  Program. 
1  164     Wool  Program. 

Consumer  and  Marketing  Service 

1 .200  Agricultural  Product  Grading. 

1 .201  Direct  Food  Distribution. 

1.202  Pood  Stamp  Program. 

1 .203  Marlcet  News  Program. 

1 .204  Market  Supervision 

1.205  Marketing  Agreements  and  Orders 

1.206  Marketing  Services  Matchlng-Fund 
Grant  Program. 

1.207  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection  Pro- 
gram. 

1.208  Non-School  Child  Nutrition  Pro- 
gram. 

1.209  Plentiful  Poods  Program. 

1.210  School  Lunch  Program. 

1.211  School  Lunch  Program — Non-Pood 
Assistance  Program. 

1.212  School  Lunch  Program — School 
Breakfast  Program. 

1 .2 1 3  Special  Feeding  Program. 

1.214  Special  Milk  Program. 

1 .2 1 5  Transportation  Services  Program . 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service 

1.250  Cooperative  Forestry  Research  Pro- 
gram. 

1.251  Facilities  for  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations. 

1.252  Hatch  Act  Program. 

1 .253  Regional  Research  Fund  Program. 

1 .254  Speciflc  Grants  for  Research : 
Animal  Disease  and  Pest  Research. 
Community  Improvement  Research. 

Fire  Prevention  and  Suppression  Research. 

Food  and  Nutrition  Research. 

Foreign  Market  Development  Research. 

Forest  Insect  and  Disease  Research. 

Forest  Products  Marketing  Research. 

Forest    Products    Utilization    Research. 

Housing  Research. 

Human  Health  and  Safety  Research. 

Marketing  Efficiency  Research. 

Outdoor  Recreation  Research. 

Plant  Disease  and  Pest  Research. 

Pollution  Research. 

Production   Efficiency  Research. 

FYoduction  Research  to  Improve  Consumer 
Acceptability  of  Farm  Products. 

Research  on  Natural  Beauty. 

Research  to  Develop  Improved  Pood 
Products. 

Research  to  Evaluate  and  Improve  Farm 
Income. 

Research  to  Improve  Levels  of  Living. 

Research  to  Maintain  and  Measure  Quality 
During  Marketing. 

Soil  and  Water  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment Research. 

Timt>er  Production  Research. 

Watershed  Development  Research. 

Wildlife  and  Pish  Research. 
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Export  Marketing  Service 

1.300     Barter  Program. 
1  301     CCC  Export  Credit  Salee  Program. 
1.302     Export  Payments  Program. 
Farmers  Cooperative  Service 
1.350     Technical    Assistance    to    Coopera- 
tives. 

Farmers  Home  Administration 

1.400  Economic  Opportunity  Farm  Loans. 

1.401  Economic  Opportunity  Farm  Loans 
for  Non-Farm  Enterprises. 

1  402  Farm  Emergency  Loans. 

1403  Farm  Labor  Housing  Grants. 

1  404  Farm  Labor  Housing  Loans. 

1.405  Farm  Operating  Loans. 

1.406  Farm  Ownership  Loans. 

1.407  Economic     Opportunity    Loans     to 
Cooperatives. 

1.408  Flood  Prevention  Loan  Program. 

1  409     Grants  for  Preparation  of  Compre- 
hensive Area  Plans. 

1.410  Grazing  Association  Loans. 

1.411  Housing    for    Rural    Trainees. 

1.412  HUD  Guaranteed   Individual  Loans 
for  Low  Income  Farm   and   Rural   Families. 

1.413  Mutual  and  Self-Help  Housing  Pro- 
gram. 

1.414  Nonfarm    Enterprise  Loans    (Under 
FO  and  OL  Loan  Program) . 

1415     Outreach   Program. 

1.416  Recreation   Facility  Loan  Program. 

1.417  Recreation  Loans  to  Farmers. 

1.418  Resource  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment Program. 

1  419  Rural  Housing  Loans — .^bove  Mod- 
erate Income. 

1 .420  Rural  Housing  Loans — Low  to  Mod- 
erate Income. 

1.421  Rural  Rental  and  Cooperative 
Housing  Loans. 

1.422  Sewer  System  Grant  Program. 

1.423  Sewer  System  Loan  Program. 

1.424  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Loans 
(Individuals) . 

1.425  Very  Low  Income  Housing  Repair 
Loans. 

1.426  Water  System  Grant  Program. 

1.427  Water  System  Loan  Program. 

1.428  Watershed  Protection  and  Manage- 
ment Loan  Program. 

Federal    Crop    Insurance    Corporation 
1.450     Federal  Crop  Insurance. 

Federal  Extension  Service 

1.500  Extension  Programs  for  Assisting  m 
Community  Development. 

1.501  Extension  Programs  for  Forestry 
Production  and  Marketing. 

1.502  Extension  Programs  for  Improved 
Living. 

1.503  Extension  Programs  for  Improved 
Nutrition. 

1.504  Extension  Programs  for  Improving 
Farm  Income. 

1.505  Extension  Programs  for  Marketing 
and  Distribution. 

1506  Extension  Programs  for  Pesticides 
Safety. 

1.507  Extension  Programs  for  Recreation, 
Wildlife  and  Beauty. 

1  508  Extension  Programs  for  Rural  Civil 
Defense. 

1509  Extension  Programs  for  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation. 

1.510     4-H  Youth  Development  Programs. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

1.550  Cooperator  Program. 

1.551  Commodity  Programs. 

1.552  Foreign  Agricultural  Training  Pro- 
grams. 

1.553  International  Ttade  Fairs  and  Ex- 
hibits Program. 

1  554     Public  Law  480 — Pood  for  Peace. 
Forest  Service 

1.600  Assistance  to  States  for  Tree  Plant- 
ing. 

1.601  Cooperation  in  Forest  Management 
and  Proceeslag< 


1.602  Cooperation  in  Forest  Fire  Control. 

1.603  Cooperation   in   Forest  Tree   Plant- 
ing. 

1.604  General  Forestry  Aaelst&nce. 
1  605     Insect  and  Disease  Control. 

1606     Payment*     to     Counties.     National 
Grassland — Shared  Revenues. 

1.607  Payments  to  States,  National  For- 
ests Fund — Shared  Revenues. 

1.608  Rural  Fire  Defense. 

1.609  Support    for    Cooperative    Forestry 
Research. 

National  Agricultural  Library 
1  650     National  Agricultural  Library  Serv- 
ices 

Office  o/  Information 

1.700    Departmental  Information  Service 
Rural  Community  Development  Service 
1.750     Rural      Community      Development 
Service  (Outreach  Program  1 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 

1.800  Rural      Electrification      Program — 
Consumer  Facility  Loans 

1.801  Rural      Electrification      Program — 
Electric   Loans 

1.802  Rural  Electrification  Act  of   1936 — 
Rural  Telephone  Program 

Soil  Conservation  Service 
1850     Flood     Prevention — Works    of    Im- 
provement 

1.851      Great  Plains  Cnservatlon  Program 
1  852     Resource    Conservation    and    Devel- 
opment Program 

1  853     River  Basin  Survey  Program 

1.854  Snow    Surveys    and    Water    Supply 
Forecasting 

1.855  Soil  Conservation  Technical  Assist- 
ance 

1.856  Soil  Surveys 

1  857     Watershed     Protection     and     Flood 
Prevention  Program 

Statistical  Reporting  Service 
1  900     Agricultural  Statistical  Reports 

2.    DEPARTMENT    OF   COMMERCE 

Bureau  of  the  Census 

2.10  Census  and  Statistical  Reports. 

2.11  Census     Mapping     and      Statistical 
Areas. 

2.12  Census  Special  Tabulations  and  Serv- 
ices. 

2.13  Personal  Census  Searches. 

Bureau  of  International  Commerce 

2.20  Export  Licensing  Service  and  Infor- 
mation. 

2.21  Foreign    Economic    and    Commercial 
Information  Program. 

2.22  International  Investment  Promotion. 

2.23  International   Trade  Promotion. 
Business  and  defense  aervices  information 

2.30  Commodity  and  Industry  Analysis. 

2.31  Defense   Production   and   Emergency 
Readiness  Activities. 

2.32  Industry    and    Market    Information 
Service. 

2.33  Importation    of    Duty-Pree    Educa- 
tional and  Scientific  Materials. 

2.34  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance. 
Economic  Development  Administration 

2.40  Economic  Development  District  Plan- 
ning Assistance  Grants. 

2.41  Economic  Research  Programs. 

2.42  Industrial  Development  Loans. 

2.43  Local  Area  Planning  Grants. 

2.44  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Facllitiee. 

2.45  Technical  Assistance  (to  Support  Re- 
development Activities) . 

Eni'ironmental  Sciences  Services  Administra- 
tion 

2.50  Geodetic  Control  Surveys  and  Tide- 
land  Studies. 

2.51  Nautical  Charts  and  Related  Data. 

2.52  River  and  Flood  Forecasts. 

2.53  Weather  and   Marine   Forecasts   and 
Climate  Guidance. 


Maritime  Adrninistration 
2  60     Construction     Differential     Subsdies 

Program. 

2  61     Federal     Ship     Mortgage     Insurance 

Program. 

2.62  Maritime     Administration     ResearcJl 
and  Development. 

2.63  Maritime  Ports  and  Intermodal  Sys- 
tems. 

2.64  Operating-Differential    Subeldy   Pro- 
gram. 

2.65  Ship  Exchange  Program. 

2.66  State  Marine  .Schools 

2.67  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy. 
National  Bureau  of  Standards 

2.70  Clearinghouse  lor  Federal  Scientific 
and  Technical  Information 

2.71  Measurement  Services. 

2.72  Standard  Reference  Data  Compila- 
tion and  Publication. 

2.73  Standard  Reference  Materials. 

2.74  State  Invention  Program. 

2.75  Weights  and  Mesisures. 

Office  of  Business  Economics 

2.80  Measures  and  Analyses  of  the  United 
States. 

Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprise 
2.82     Minority  Business  Enterprise. 
Office  of  State  Technical  Services 

2.85  Referral  Services. 

2.86  Special  Program  Grants. 

2.87  State  Program  Grants. 

Patent  Office 
2.90     Patent  and  Trademark  Assistance. 

United  States  Travel  Service 
2.95     Visitor    Services   Program. 

3.    DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE 

3.01  Analysis  and  Evaluation  Develop- 
ment Centers  |  Civil  Defense  I . 

3.02  Aquatic   Plant   Control. 

3.03  Civil  Defense  Radiological  Equip- 
ment Inspection,  Maintenance  and  CaUbra- 
tlon. 

3.04  Civil  Defense  University  Extension. 

3.05  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Pro- 
gram of  the  Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS) . 

3.06  Community  Shelter  Planning. 

3.07  Construction,  General — Beach  Ero- 
sion Control  Projects. 

3.08  Construction.  General — Flood  Con- 
trol Projects. 

3.09  Construction.  General— Hurricane 
and  Tidal  Protection. 

3.10  Construction,  General — Navigation. 

3.11  Contributions  for  Civil  Defense  Per- 
sonnel and  Administrative  Expenses 

3.12  Contrlbutioixs  for  Civil  Defense  Sup- 
plies. Equipment  and  Training. 

3.13  Contributions  for  Emergency  Oper- 
ating Centers. 

3  14  Defense  Economic  Adjustment  Pro- 
gram. 

3.15  Donation  of  Federal  Surplus  Prop- 
erty for  Civil  Defense  Purposes. 

3  16  Emergency  Bank  Protection  of  High- 
ways, Bridge  Approaches,  and  Public  Works 

3.17  Emergency  Flood  Control  and  Coastal 
Activities. 

3.18  Faculty  Development  Program  |  Civil 
Defense  1 . 

3.19  Flood  Control,  Mississippi  River  and 
Tributaries. 

3.20  Flood  Plain  Management  Services 
(FPMS). 

3.21  General  Investigations — Comprehen- 
sive Basin  Studies. 

3.22  General  Investigations — Research 
and  Development — Coastal  Engineering. 

3  23  General  Investigations — Surveys — 
Beach  Erosion  Control. 

3.24  General  Investigations — Surveys — 
Flood  Control. 

3  25  General  InvestigaUons — Surveys- 
Navigation. 

3.26  General  Investiagtions — Surveys- 
Special  Studies. 

3.27  Headstone  and  Marker  Program. 
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3.28  Homeowners  Assistance  Program. 

3.29  Lending  of  Machine  Tools  to  Non- 
profit Educational  Institutions  or  Training 
Schools  from  the  National  Industrial  Equip- 
ment Reserve  (NIKR). 

3.30  Major  Disaster  Assistance  Beyond 
Statutory  Authority  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. 

3.31  Memorial  Plots  in  National  Ceme- 
teries. 

3  32  Military  Constnictlon  Program, 
Army  National  Guard. 

3.33  National  Cemetery  Program. 

3.34  OCD  Engineering  Stockpile  Equip- 
ment. 

3  35     OCD  Staff  College 

3.36  Preservation.  Operation,  Mainte- 
nance and  Care  of  Existing  River  and  Harbor. 
Flood  Control  and  Related  Works. 

3.37  Professional  Advisory  Services  [Civil 
Defense.  Shelters]. 

3.38  Professional  Development  Program 
(Civil  Defense.  Shelter  Design |. 

3.39  Project  THEMIS. 

3.40  Rural  Civil  Defense. 

3.41  Six  Months'  Death  Gratuity 

3.42  Small  Beach  Erosion  Control  Proj- 
ects Not  Specifically  Authorized  by  Congress. 

3.43  Small  Flood  Control  Projects  Not 
Specifically  Authorized  by  Congress. 

3:44  Stttftll  Navigation  Projects  Not  Spe- 
cifically Anthorlzed  by  Congress. 

3.45  Snagging  and'  Clearing  for  Flood 
Control. 

3  46  State  Community  Shelter  Planning 
Officers. 

3.47  Student  Development  Program  (Civil 
Defense  | . 

3.48  Transition  Program 

3.49  U.S.  Soldiers'  Home. 

4.   DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION. 
AND    WELFARE 

Office  Of  the  Secretary 

4  101     Child  Development — Head  Start. 

4.102  Civil  Rights  Compliance  Activities. 

4.103  Consumer  Services. 

4.104  Information  [Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  I . 

4.105  International  Health— Scientific 
Activities  Overseas. 

4.106  Mental  Retardation  Information 
and  Coordination. 

4.107  Model  Cities  Technical  Assistance — 
Center  for  Planning. 

4.108  State  Personnel  Merit  Systems — 
Technical  Assistance. 

4.109  Surplus  Property  Utilization. 

Special  institutions 

4.U1  Educational  Materials  for  the  Blind. 

4.112  Freedmens  Hospital. 

4.113  Gallaudet  College. 

4.114  Howard  University. 

4.115  Model  Secondarv  School  for  the 
Deaf. 

4.116  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf. 

Consumer  protection  and  environmental 

health  service 
Environmental  Control  Administration 

4.201  Community  Environmental  Man- 
agement Fellowships. 

4.202  Community  Environmental  Man- 
agement Research  Grants. 

4.203  Community  Environmental  Man- 
agement Training  Grants. 

4.204  Occupational  Health  Research 
Grants. 

4.205  Occupational  Health  Tralnine 
Grants.  * 

4.206  Radiological  Health  Research 
Grants. 

4.207  Radiological  Health  Trainine 
Grants.  * 

4.208  Solid  Wastes  Demonstration  Grants 

4.209  Solid  Wastes  Planning  Grants 

4.210  Solid  Wastes  Research  Grants. 

4.211  Solid  Wastes  Training  Grants. 

4.212  Water  Hygiene  Research  Grants. 
4213     Water  Hygiene  Training  Grants. 


Focxl  and  Drug  Administration 

4  220  Certification  of  Pood  Color  Addi- 
tives, Antibiotics,  suid  Insulin. 

4.221  Establishment  of  Pesticide  Toler- 
ances. 

4  222  Pood  and  Drug  Education  and  Vol- 
untary Compliance. 

4.223  Pood  and  Drug  Medical  Evalu- 
ation— Direct  Operations. 

4  224  Pood  and  Drug  Medical  Evaluation 
Research  Grants. 

4  225  Pood  and  Drug  Riegulatory  Compli- 
ance— Direct  Operations. 

4  226  Pood  and  Drug  Regulatory  Compli- 
ance— Grants. 

4  227  Pood  and  Drug  Scientific  Research 
and   Evaluation — Direct  Operations. 

4  228  Pood  and  Drug  Scientific  Research 
and  Evaluation — Research   Grants. 

4.229  Pood  and  Drug  Training  for  State 
and  Local  Officials. 

National  Air  Pollution  Control 
Administration 

4  231  Air  Pollution — Control  Program 
Grants. 

4  232  Air  Pollution  Fellowships. 

4.233  Air  Pollution— Interstate  Abate- 
ment and  Motor  Vehicle  Emission  Standards. 

4.234  Air  Pollution  Manpower  Training 
Grants. 

4  235     Air  Pollution  Research  Contracts. 
4  236     Air  Pollution  Research  Grants. 
4.237    Air  Pollution  Survey  and   Demon- 
stration Grants. 

Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Administration 

Communicable  Diseases 

4.301  Biology  and  Control  of  Disease 
Vectors. 

4.302  Communicable  Disease  Control, 
Consultation.  Investigations,  and  Demonstra- 
tions. 

4.303  Communicable  Diseases  Grants. 

4.304  Communicable  Diseases — Laboratory 
Improvement. 

4.305  Community  Immunization  Pro- 
gram. 

4.306  EMseases  of  Animals  Transmissible 
to  Man. 

4.307  Epidemic  Services. 

4.308  Foreign  Quarantine. 

4.309  Training  of  Public  Health  Workers 
in  Communicable  Diseases. 

4.310  Tuberculosis  Control. 

4.311  Venereal  Diseases  Control. 
4.313     Viral,    Bacterial,    and    Fungal    Dis- 
eases. 

Hill-Burton:   Health  Facilities  Construction 

4.320  Diagnostic  and  Treatment  Centers. 

4.321  Hospitals  and  Public  Health  Clinics. 

4.322  Long-Term  Care  Facilities. 

4.323  Operations  and  Technical  Services. 

4.324  Rehabilitation  Facilities. 

Indian  Health 

4.330  Field  Health  Services  for  Indians. 

4.331  Indian  Health— Patient  Medical 
Care. 

4.332  Indian  Health  Faculties— Hospital 
Construction  and  Modernization. 

4.333  Indian  Health  Outpatient  Care  Pa- 
cllitles. 

4.334  Indian  Sanitation  Facilities. 

4.335  Special  Assistance  to  Menominee 
Indians. 

Mental  Health 

4.340  Community  Assistance  Grants  for 
Narcotic  Addiction  and  Alcoholism. 

4.341  Construction  of  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers. 

4.342  Direct  Operation  Support  of  State 
and  Community  Mental  Health  Programs. 

4.343  Mental  Health — Early  Child  Care 
Demonstrations. 

4.344  Mental   Health  Fellowships. 

4.345  Mental  Health  Hospital  Improve- 
ment Grants. 

4.346  Mental  Health  Intramural  Research. 

4.347  Mental  Health  Research  Grants. 
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4.348  Mental  Health  Scientific  Communi- 
cations and  Public  Education. 

4.349  Mental  Health  Training  Grants. 

4.350  Narcotic  Addict  Treatment. 

4.351  National  Center  for  Mental  Health 
Services.  Training  and  Research— Clinical 
and  Community  Services 

4352  National  Center  for  Mental  Health 
Services.   Training   and    Research — Research. 

4353  National  Center  for  Mental  Health 
Services.  Training  and  Research— Training 
and   Education. 

4354  Planning  and  Development — Spe- 
cial Mental  Health  Problems. 

4355  Regional  Technical  Assistance  to 
State  and  Community  Agencies 

4.356  Staffing  of  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers. 

Miscellaneous 
4  360     District    of    Columbia    Medical    Fa- 
cilities—Construction  Grants  and  Loans. 
Partnership  for  Health 

4.370  Comprehensive  Health  Planning — 
Areawlde   Grants. 

4371  Comprehensive  Health  Planning — 
Grants  to  States. 

4.372  Comprehensive  Health  Planning— 
Training,  Studies,  and  Demonstrations. 

4.373  Formula  Grants  for  Comprehensive 
Public  Health  Services. 

4374  Migrant  Health  Direct  Operations 
Technical  Assistance. 

4.375     Migrant  Health  Grants. 

4376  Project  Grants  for  Health  Services 
Development. 

4  377  Standard  Setting  and  Resource  De- 
velopment. 

Regional     Medical     Programs     and     Chronic 
Diseases 
4380     Cancer    Control. 

4.381  Diabetes  and   Arthritis. 

4.382  Heart  Disease  Control. 

4.383  Kidney  Disease  Control. 

4.384  Neurological  and  Sensory  Disease 
Control. 

4.385  Nutrition   Program. 

4.386  Respiratory  Disease  Control. 

4.387  Smoking   and   Health. 

4.388  Regional  Medical  Programs— Op- 
erational and  Planning  Grants. 

Special  Health  Programs 

4.390  Emergency  Health— Hospital  and 
Ambulance  Service. 

4.391  Emergency  Health— Medical  Stock- 
pile. 

4.392  Emergency  Health— Training  and 
Community  Preparedness. 

4.393  Health  Services  Research  and  De- 
velopment— Fellowships  and  Training 
Grants. 

4.394  Health  Services  Research  and  De- 
velopment— Grants  and  Contracts. 

4.395  National  Health  Statistics  AnalysU 
and  Technical   Assistance. 

4.396  Patient  Care  and  Special  Healtb 
Services — Federal    Employee    Health. 

4.397  Patient  Care  and  Special  Health 
Services— Operation  of  Hospitals  and  Clinics. 

4.398  Special  Health  Services— Payments 
to  Hawaii  for  Leprosy  Treatment. 

National  Institutes  of  Health 

Dental  Health  Activities 

4.401  Dental  Auxiliary  Utilization  Train- 
ing Grants. 

4.402  Dental  Health  Continuing  Educa- 
tion Training  Grants. 

4.403  Dental  Health  Fellowships. 
4404     Dental    Health    Research    Grants 
4.405     Dental    Health    Research    Training 

Grants. 

General  and  Special  Research  and  Services 

4.410  Advanced  Study  in  Health  Sci- 
ences—Pogarty   Center  Fellowships. 

4.411  Advanced  Study  in  Health  Sci- 
ences— Pogarty  Center  Research  Grants 

4.412  Advanced  Study  In  Health  Sci- 
ences—Pogarty    Center    Scholarships. 

4.413  Animal  Resources. 
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4  414  Applied  Health  Research  and  Train- 
ing Clinical  Center. 

4  415     Biomedical   Sciences   Support. 

4  416     General  Clinical  Research   Centers. 

4  417     General  Research  Support  Grants. 

4.418  Health  Sciences  Advancement  Sup- 
port. 

4  419  Research  Resources — Collaborative 
Research   and   Development  Contracts. 

4  420     Research   Resources — Fellowships. 

4.421  Research  Resources  —  Training 
Grants. 

4.422  Special  Research  Resources. 
Health  Education  Facilities  Construction 
4  425     Health  Professions 

4  426     Schools  of  Nursing. 

Health    Manpower — Institutional    Support 

4.430  Allied  Health  Professions  Develop- 
mental Grants. 

4.431  Grants  to  Schools  of  Public  Health. 

4.432  Health  Professions  Educatloiial  Im- 
provement Grants. 

4.433  Projects  for  the  Improvement  of 
Nurse  Training. 

4.434  Projects  Grants  for  Graduate  Train- 
ing in  Public  Health. 

Health  Manpower — Requirements  and 

Utilization 

4.435  Nursing  Research  Grants 

4.436  Nursing  Research  Training  Grants. 

4.437  Physicians  and  Allied  Health  Man- 
power Training  Grants. 

Health  Manpower — Student   Assistance 

4  440  Allied  Health  Professions  Advanced 
Traineeship  Grants. 

4.441  Allied  Health  Professions  Basic  Im- 
provement Grants. 

4  442     Health  Professions  Scholarships. 

4  443     Health  Professions  Student  Loans. 

4  444     Nursing  Fellowships. 

4  445     Nursing  Scholarships. 

4  446     Nursing  Student  Loans. 

4.447  Nursing  Traineeships. 

4.448  Traineeships  for  Professional  Public 
Health  Personnel. 

NIH  Institutes 
4  450     Allergy    and    Infectious    Diseases — 
Collaborative  R&D  Contracts. 

4.451  Allergy    and    Infectious 
Fellowships. 

4.452  Allergy 
Research  Grants 

4  453      Allergy 
Training  Grants. 

4.454  Arthritis  and  Metabolic 
Collaborative  R&D  Contracts. 

4.455  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases- 
Fellowships. 

4  456  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases — 
Research  Grants. 

4.457  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases- 
Training  Grants. 

4  458  Cancer  Research  —  Collaborative 
R&D  Contracts. 

4.459  Cancer    Research — Fellowships. 

4.460  Cancer  Research — Grants. 

4.461  Cancer  Research — Training  Grants 

4.462  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment— Collaborative  R&D  Contracts. 

4.463  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment— Fellowships. 

4464     Child  Health  and 
ment — Research  Grants. 

4.465  Child  Health  and 
ment — Training  Grants. 

4.466  Dental    Research 
R&D  Contracts. 

4  467  Dentiil 
4  468  Dental 
4  469     Dental 

4.470  Environmental 
Fellowship  Grants 

4.471  Environmental 
Research  Grants. 

4.472  Environmental 
Training  Grants. 

4.473  Eye    Research — Collaborative 
Contracts. 

4  474     Eye  Research — Fellowships. 
4  475     Eye  Research — Grants. 


Diseases- 


and    Infectious    Diseases — 
and    Infectious    Diseases — ■ 


Diseases- 


Human  Develop- 

Human  Develop- 

—    Collaborative 

Research — Fellowships. 
Research — Grants. 
Research — Training  Grants. 
Health    Sciences — 

Health    Sciences — 

Health    Sciences — 

R&D 


4  476     Eye  Research — Training  Grants. 

4.477  General  Medical  Sciences — Collab- 
orative R&D  Contracts. 

4  478  General  Medical  Sciences — Fellow- 
ships 

4.479  General  Medical  Sciences — Research 
Grants 

4  480     General  Medical  Sciences — Training 

4  481  Heart  Research — Collaborative  R&D 
Contracts, 

4.482  Heart  Research — Fellowships. 

4.483  Heart  Research — Graduate  Training 
Grants. 

4.484  Heart  Research — Grants. 

4.485  Heart  Research — Undergraduate 
Training  Grants. 

4.486  Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke — 
Collaborative  R&D  Contracts. 

4  487  Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke — 
Fellowships 

4  488  Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke — 
Research  Grants. 

4  489  Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke — 
Training  Grants. 

National  Library  of  Medicine 

4  490  Medical  Library  Assistance — Library 
Resources  Grants. 

4.491  Medical  Library  Assistance — Pub- 
lication Support  Grants. 

4.492  Medical  Library  Assistance — Region- 
al Medical  Library  Grants 

4.493  Medical  Library  A.sslstance — Re- 
search Grants. 

4.494  Medical  Library  Assistance — Special 
Scientific  Projects  Grants 

4.495  Medical  Library  Assistance — Train- 
ing Grants. 

Office  of  Education 

4.501  Civil  Rights— Technical  Services 
and  Administration. 

4.502  Civil  Rights— Training  for  School 
Personnel  and  Grants  to  School  Boards. 

Education  for  the  Handicapped 

4.505  Handicapped  Early  Childhood  Pro- 
grams. 

4.506  Handicapped  Innovative  Programs — 
Deaf-Blind  Centers 

4.507  Handicapped  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation  Research. 

4  508  Handicapped  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation  Training. 

4.509  Handicapped  Preschool  and  School 
Programs. 

4  510  Handicapped  Research  and  Demon- 
stration. 

4.511  Handicapped  Teacher  Education. 

4.512  Handicapped  Teacher  Recruitment 
and  Information. 

4  513     Media  Services  and  Captioned  Films. 
4.514     Regional    Resource   Centers. 
Education   in   Foreign   Language   and   World 
Affairs 

4.520  Education  in  Foreign  Languages  and 
World  Aflairs — Fellowships. 

4.521  Education  in  Foreign  Languages  and 
World  Affairs — Language  and  Area  Centers. 

4.522  Education  in  Foreign  Languages  and 
World  Affairs — Language  and  Area  Research, 

4.523  Fulbright-Hays  Training  Grants 
Faculty  Research-Study  Program. 

4.524  Fulbright-Hays  Training  Grants 
Foreign   Curriculum    Consultant    Program. 

4.525  Fulbright-Hays  Training  Grants 
Foreign  Studies  Extension  Program. 

4.526  Fulbright-Hays  Training  Grants 
Graduate  Fellowship  Program. 

4.527  International  Education — Centers 
for  Advanced  Studies 

4.528  International  Education — Under- 
graduate Programs. 

4.529  International  Educational  Develop- 
ment Program  ( Foreign ) 

Education  Professions  Development 

4  530     Educational     Classroom     Personnel 

Training — Basic  Studies. 

4531     Educational     Classroom     Personnel 

Training — Early  Childhood. 

4  532     Educational     Classroom     Personnel 

Training — Special  Education. 


4  533  Educational  Personnel  Development 
Support  Personnel. 

4.534  Educational  Personnel  Training 
Grants — Career  Opportunities. 

4  535  Educational  Staff  Training- More 
Effective  School  Personnel  UtillEation 

4  536  Educational  Staff  Training— Teach- 
er Leadership  Development 

4.537  Preschool.  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Personnel  Development — Grants  to 
States. 

4.538  Strengthening  School  Administra- 
tion— Training  Grants. 

4.539  Trainers  of  Teacher  Trainers. 

4.540  Vocational  Education  Personnel 
Training. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

4.550  Bilingual  Education.     I 

4.551  Dropout  Prevention.     I 

4.552  Educationally  Deprived  Children  - 
Handicapped  Children. 

4  553  Educationally  Deprived  Children — 
Indian  Children 

4.554  Educationally  Deprived  Children  in 
Institutions  for  the  Neglected  or  Delinquent. 

4  555  Educationally  Deprived  Children- 
Local  Educational  Agencies. 

4  556  Educationally  Deprived  Children — 
Migratory  Children. 

4.557  Educationally  Deprived  Children — 
State  Administration. 

4.558  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion— Evaluation  of  Federal  Programs. 

4  559  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion— State  Planning  and  Evaluation. 

4.560  Strengthening  State  Department  of 
Education — Grants  for  Special  Proiects. 

4.561  Strengthening  State  Departments 
of  Education — Grants  to  States 

4  562  Supplementary  Education  Centers 
and  Services.  1 

Higher  Education' 

4.570  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  (Land- 
Grant  I  Colleges  and  Universities — Assistance 

4571  College  Teacher  Graduate  Fellow- 
ships. 

4  572  Construction  of  Public  Community 
Colleges  and  Technical  Institutes 

4  573  Higher  Education  Act  Insured 
Loans — Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program 

4  574  Higher  Education  Facilities — State 
Administration. 

4  575  Higher  Education  Facilities — State 
Comprehensive  Planning. 

4.576  Higher  Education  Personal  Develop- 
ment Institutes,  Short-Term  Training  and 
Special  Projects. 

4.577  Higher  Education  Personnel  Fellow- 

ships. 

4.578  Higher  Education — Strengthening 
Developing  Institutions 

4  579     Higher  Education  Work-Study. 

4.580  Interest  Subsidiation  Construction 
for  Higher  Education. 

4581  National  Defense  Education  Act 
Loans  to  Institutions. 

4  582  National  Defense  Education  Act 
Teacher  Cancellations. 

4  583  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged — 
Special  Services  in  College 

4  584  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged — 
Talent  Search. 

4  585  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged — 
Upward  Bound. 

4  586  Student  Aid — Education  Opportu- 
nity Grants. 

4  587  Student  Aid — National  Defense 
Education  Act  Direct  Loan  Contributions. 

Libraries  and  Community  Services 

4  590  Acquisition  and  Cataloging  by  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

4.591  Adult  Basic  Education — Grants  to 
States. 

4  592  Adult  Basic  Education  Special  Proj- 
ects. 

4  593  Adult  Basic  Education  Teacher 
Education. 

4.594  College  Library  Resources. 

4.595  Construction  of  Public  Libraries. 

4  596    Educational  Broadcasting  Facilities. 
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4.597  Library  Services — Grants  for  Pub- 
lic Libraries. 

4.598  Library  Services — Interllbrary  Co- 
operation. 

4  599  Library  Services — State  Institution- 
al Library  Services. 

4.600  Library  Services  to  the  Physically 
Handicapped. 

4  601     Library  Training  Grants. 

4  602  University  Community  Services — 
C; rants  to  States. 

Miscellaneous 

4  610  Appalachian  Supplementary  Con- 
struction Grants. 

4.611  Appalachian  Vocational  Education 
Construction  Grants. 

4  612     Children's  Television  Workshop. 

4  613     Civil  Defense  Education. 

4.614  Consultative  Services  to  Non-Fed- 
eral Agencies. 

4  615     Cuban  Education — Student  Loans. 

4  616     Educational  Statistics. 

4.617  Follow  Throvjgh 

4.618  International  Teacher  Develop- 
ment— Technical    Assistance    and    Training. 

4  619  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing (Institution  Training! . 

4.620  Menoinlnee  Indians. 

4.621  Ryufeu'an  Training. 

4  622  '  School  Shelter  Advisory  Service. 
4  623     Teacher  Exchange. 

Research  and  Training 

4.630  Construction  for  Educational  Re- 
search. 

4.631  Educational  Research  Dissemina- 
tion— ERIC  System. 

4.632  Educational  Research — Experimen- 
tal Schools. 

4.633  Educational  Research — Major  Pilot 
Projects. 

4.634  Educational  Research — Statistical 
Surveys. 

4  635  Evaluations  Under  Cooperative  Re- 
search Authority. 

4  636     National  Achievement  Study. 

4.637     Research  and  Development  Centers. 

4  638  Research  and  Development — Educa- 
tional Laboratories. 

4  639  Research  and  Development — Gen- 
eral Education  (Project)  Research. 

4.640  Research  and  Development — Library 
Research. 

4641  Research  and  Development — Re- 
gional Research. 

4  642  Research  and  Training  (Special  For- 
eign Currency  Program ) . 

4  643     Training    in   Educational   Research. 

4  644     Vocational  Education  Research. 

School  Assistance  In  Federally  Affected  Areas 
4  650     Assistance  for  School  Construction 
on  Federal  Properties. 

4.651  Construction  .Assistance  to  Local 
Educational  Agencies. 

4.652  Payments  to  Local  Educational 
Agencies. 

4.653  Payments  to  Other  Federal  .-Agen- 
cies. 

Teacher  Corps 

4.660  Teacher  Corps  Operation  and  Train- 
ing 

Vocational  Education 

4  670     Basic  Grants  to  States. 

4.671     Consumer  and  Homemaklng. 

4  672     Cooperative  Education. 

4  673     Curriculum  Development. 

4  674     Innovation. 

4.675     Planning  and  Evaluation. 

4-676     State  Advisory  Councils. 

Social  and  rehabilitation  service 
Administration  on  Aging 
4  701     Foster  Grandparents  Service. 
4.702     Aging — Grants  to  States  for  Com- 
munity Planning  and  Services. 

4  703     Aging— Research   and   Development 
Project  Grants. 

4  704     Aging — Training  Grant  Program. 
4.705     Social  Services  to  Recipients  of  Old 
Age  Assistance. 


Administrator's  Office 
4.710     Social    and    Rehabilitation    Service 
Technical  Assistance. 

Administrator — Office  of  Federal -State 
Relations 
4.715 — Cuban  Refugee  Assistance — Educa- 
tion. 

4.716  Cuban  Refugee  Assistance — Health 
Services. 

4.717  Cuban  Refugee  Assistance — Reset- 
tlement. 

4.718  Cuban  Refugee  Assistance — Trans- 
portation of  Refugees  from  Cuba. 

4.719  Cuban  Refugee  Assistance — Welfare 
Assistance  Services. 

Administrator— Office  of  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Youth  Development 

4.720  Jxivenile  Delinquency  Planning. 
Prevention,  and  Rehabilitation. 

4.721  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
and  Control— Model  Programs  and  Technical 
Assistance. 

4.722  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
and  Control^Trainlng. 

Administrator — Office  of  Research. 
Development  and  Training 

4.725  International  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Support. 

4.726  International  Research  and  Train- 
ing (Special  Foreign  Currency  Program). 

4.727  NaUonal  Center  for  Deaf  BUnd 
Youths  and  Adults. 

4.728  National  Center  for  Social  SUtls- 
tlcs — Social  Statistics  Services. 

4.729  Public  Assistance  Demonstration 
Projects. 

4.730  Rehabilitation  Research  and  Dem- 
onstration Grant  Program. 

4.731  Rehabilitation  Research  and  Train- 
ing Centers  (Special  Center  Program) . 

4.732  Social  Services — Training  in  Social 
Work  Manpower. 

4.733  Social  Services  Training — Formula 
Grants  in  Public  Assistance. 

4.734  Social  Welfare  Cooperative  Research 
and  Demonstrations — Directed  Research. 

4.735  Social  Welfare  Cooperative  Research 
and  Demonstrations — Research  Grants. 

Assistance  Payments  Administration 

4.740  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children. 

4.741  Aid  to  the  Blind. 

4.742  Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally 
Disabled. 

4.743  Assistance  for  Repatriated  United 
States  Nationals — Mentally  111. 

4.744  AsslBtance  for  Repatriated  United 
States  Nationals  other  than  Mentally  111. 

4.745  Emergency  Welfare  .\ssistance. 

4.746  Old-Age  Assistance. 

Children's  Bureau 

4.750  Child  Welfare  Research  and  Dem- 
onstration Grants. 

4.751  Child  Welfare  Services. 

4.752  Child  Welfare  Training. 

4.753  Crippled    Children's    Services. 

4.754  Family  Planning  Projects. 

4.755  Intensive  Care  Projects. 

4.756  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Re- 
search. 

4.757  Maiernal  and  Child  Health  Serv- 
ices. I 

4.758  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Train- 
ing. 

4.759  Maternity  and  Infant  Care  Proj- 
ects. 

4.760  Special  Projects  for  Health  Care  of 
Children  and  Youth. 

4.761  Social  Services  to  Recipients  of  Aid 
to  Families   with   Dependent  Children. 

4.762  Work  Incentive  Program — Cnild 
Care. 

Medical  Services  Administration 

4.765     Medical  Assistance. 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 
4.770     Mental  Retardation  Community  Pa- 
clUties  Construction. 


4  771  Mental  Retardation  Initial  Staffing 
of  Community  Facilities. 

4.772  Mental  Retardation  Hospital  Im- 
provement Program  and  Inservlce  Training. 

4  773     Mental  Retardation  Research. 

4.774  New  Career  Opportunities  for  the 
Handicapped 

4.775  New  Cireer  Opportunities  In  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 

4  776  Purchase  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  for  Social  Security  Beneflclarlee. 

4  777  Randolph-Sheppard  Vending  Stand 
Program. 

4.778  Rehabilitation  Service  Projects  for 
the  Mentally  Retarded. 

4.779  Rehabilitation  Services  Expansion — 
Contracts  with  Industrv'. 

4.780  Rehabilitation  Services  Expansion 
Grants. 

4.781  Rehabilitation  Services  Innovation. 
4  782     Rehabilitation  Training. 

4.783  Social  Services  to  Recipients  of  Aid 
to  the  Blind. 

4.784  Social  Services  to  Recipients  of  Aid 
to  the  Permanently  and  Totally  Disabled 

4.785  State  Vocational  Evaluation  and 
Work  .Adjustment  Program. 

4.786  Vocational  Rehabilitation — Facility 
Improvement  Grants. 

4.787  Vocational  Rehabilitation — Initial 
Staffing. 

4.788  Vocational  Rehabilitation — Project 
Improvement  Grants. 

4.789  Vocational  Rehabilitation — Techni- 
cal Assistance. 

4.790  Vocational  Rehabilitation — Train- 
ing Services  Grants. 

4.791  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ser\ices — 
Basic  Support. 

4.792  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services- 
Construction  of  Facilities. 

4.793  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services — 
Handicapped  Migratory  Workers. 

4.794  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services- 
Program  Evaluation. 

Social  Security  Administration 
4.301     Consumer  Credit  Training. 

4.802  Federal  Credit  Union  Charter,  Ex- 
amination and  Supervision. 

4.803  Health  Insurance  for  the  Aged — Hos- 
pital Insurance. 

4.804  Health  Insurance  for  the  Aged — 
Supplementary  Medical  Insurance. 

4.305  Social  Security — Disability  Insur- 
ance. 

4.806  Social  Security— Retirement  Insur- 
ance. 

4.807  Social  Security — Special  Benefits  for 
Persons  .Aged  72  and  Over. 

4.808  Social  Security — Stirvivor's  Insur- 
ance. 

5.   DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVEL- 
OPMENT 
Federal    Housing    Administration     [Loan    or 

Mortgage  Insurance] 
[Figure  in  parenthesis  denotes  section  num- 
ber of  National  Housing  Act) 

5.101  Constrtictlon  of  Nonresidential  or 
Nonf arm  Structures  (2). 

5.102  Construction  of  Nonresidential  Farm 
Structures  1 2 ) . 

5.103  Property  Improvement  Loan  Insur- 
ance— All  Structures  (2). 

5.104  Property  Improvement  Loan  Insur- 
ance— Dwellings  (2). 

5.105  Acquisition  by  Certified  Veterans  of 
Existing   1-Family   Houses    (203(b)). 

5.106  Acquisition  by  Certified  Veterans  of 
New  1-Family  Homes  (203(b)). 

5.107  Acquisition  by  Other  Than  Certified 
Veterans  of  Existing  1-4  Family  Homes  (203 
(b)). 

5.108  Acquisition  by  Other  Than  Certified 
Veterans  of  New  1-4  Family  Homes  (203 
(b)). 

5.109  Housing  for  Disaster  Victims — Ex- 
isting (203lh)  ). 

5.110  Housing  for  Disaster  Victims — New 
(203(h)). 

5.111  Existing  Homes  in  Outlying  Areas 
(203(1)). 
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New  Homes  in  Outlying  Areas  (203 
Home    Improvement    Loans 


5.112 
(D). 

5.113  Major 
i203(k)). 

5.114  Seasonal  Homes  (203 (m) ). 

5.115  Mobile       Home       Courts — Existing 
1 207 ) . 

5.116 
5.117 
5.118 
5.119 


-Investor 


Management 
Management 
Management 
-Construe - 


Urban        Renewal        Housing — New 


Mobile  Home  Courts — New  (207) . 
Rental  Housing — Existing  (207). 
Rental  Housing — New  (207). 
Cooperative  Housing — Investor 

Sponsored  Existing  Housing  (213). 
5.120     Cooperative  Hovislng- 

Sponsored  New  Hovislng  ( 213  ) . 

5  121  Cooperative  Housing — Purchase  of 
Cooperative  Unit  (213). 

5.122  Cooperative  Housing — Sales  Type 
Projects  (213). 

5.123  Cooperative    Housing. 
Type — Existing  Housing   (213). 

5.124  Cooperative    Housing. 
Type — New  (213). 

5  125     Cooperative    Housing, 
Type — Supplemental  Loans   (213» 

5.126  Urban  Renewal  Housing- 
tion  of  New  Rental  Housing  (220). 

5.127  Urban  Renewal  Housing — Existing 
and  Rehabilitated  Rental  (220). 

5.128  Urban  Renewal  Housing — Existing 
Homes 

5.129 
Homes. 

5.130  Property  Improvement  in  Urban  Re- 
newal. Federally  Assisted,  or  Code  Enforce- 
ment Area  (220(h)  ). 

5.131  Low  and  Moderate  Income — Exist- 
ing Homes  (221(d)  (2)  ). 

5.132  Low  and  Moderate  Income — New 
Homes  221(d)  (2)  ). 

5  133  Rental  Housing  for  Low  and  Moder- 
ate Income  or  Displaced  Families — Existing 
Housing — Below  Market  Interest  Rate  (221 
(d)  (3)  ). 

5.134  Rental  Hotising  for  Low  and  Mod- 
erate Income  or  Displaced  Families — New 
Housing — Below  Market  Interest  Rate  (221 
(d)(3)  ). 

5.135  Rental  Housing  for  Low  or  Moder- 
ate Income  or  Displaced  Families — Existing 
Housing — Market  Interest  Rate  (221(d)  (3)  ). 

5.136  Rental  Housing  for  Low  and  Mod- 
erate Income  or  Displaced  Families — New 
Housing— Market  Interest  Rate  (221(d)  (3)  ). 

5.137  Rental  Housing  lor  Low  or  Moderate 
Income  or  Displaced  Families — Existing  Hous- 
ing (221(d) (4) ). 

5.138  Rental  Housing  for  Low  or  Moder- 
ate Income  or  Displaced  Families — New  Hous- 
ing (221 (d)(4)  ) . 

5  139  Rehabilitated  Housing  for  Low  In- 
come Families  (221(h)). 

5.140  Conversion  of  Below  Market  Rental 
Housing   to   Condominium   Ownership    (221 

(1)  ). 

5.141  Conversion  of  Below  Market  Rental 
Housing  to  Cooperative  Ownership  (221(J)). 

5.142  Homes  for  Servicemen — Existing 
(222). 

5.143  Homes  for  Servicemen — New  (222). 

5.144  Existing  Housing  in  Older  Declining 
Areas   (223(e)  ). 

5.145  New  Housing  in  Older  Declining 
Areas   (223(e)  ). 

5.146  Rental  Housing  for  the  Elderly  or 
Handicapped — Existing  (231). 

5.147  Rental  Housing  for  the  Elderly  or 
Handicapped — New  (231). 

5.148  Nursing  Homes — Existing   (232). 
Nursing  Homes — New  (232). 
Experimental         Housing — Existing 


5.149 
5.150 
(233). 
5.151 
5.152 


Experimental  Housing — New  (233). 
Experimental         Housing — Existing 
Rental  Housing  (233). 

5.153  Experimental  Housing — New  Rental 
Housing  (233). 

5.154  Group  Medical  Facilities — New  Con- 
struction Involving  New  Technologies  (233). 

5.155  Group  Medical  Facilities — Rehabili- 
tation Involving  New  Technologies  (233) . 

5.156  Land   Development  Involving   New 
Technologies  (233). 


5.157  Condominiums — Construction  of 
New  Projects  (234). 

5  158  Condominiums — Purchase  of  Exist- 
ing Unit  (234). 

5.159  Condominiums — Purchase  of  New 
Unit  (234). 

5.160  Condominiums — Rehabilitated  Proj- 
ects  (234). 

5.161  Home  Ownership  for  Lower  Income 
Families— Interest   Subsidy— Existing    (235). 

5.162  Home  Ownership  for  Lower  Income 
Families — Interest  Subsidy — New  Housing 
(235). 

5.163  Home  Ownership  for  Lower  Income 
Families— Purchase  and  Rehabilitation  for 
Resale  with  Interest  Subsidy  Payments 
(235). 

5  164  Rental  and  Cooperative  Housing  for 
Lower  Income  Families — Interest  Reduction 
Payments — Existing  Housing  (236). 

5.165  Rental  and  Cooperative  Housing  for 
Lower  Income  Families — Interest  Reduction 
Payments — New  Housing  (236). 

5.166  Home  Ownership  for  Lower  Income 
Families— Special  Credit  Risks— Existing 
Homes — Covinselling  Services  (237). 

5.167  Home  Ownership  for  Lower  Income 
Families— Special  Credit  Risks— New 
Homes— Counselling  Services  (237). 

5.168  Purchase  by  Home  Owners  of  Fee 
Simple  Title  from  Lessors  (240) . 

5.169  Supplement  Improvement  Loans 
for    Rental    Housing    (241). 

5.170  Non  profit  Hospitals— Existing 
(2421. 

5.171  Nonprofit  Hospitals — New   (242). 

5.172  Yield  Insurance  (Title  VII). 

5.173  Armed  Services.  NASA  and  AEC 
Housing  lor  Civilian  Employees— Existing 
(809). 

5.174  Armed  Services.  NASA  and  AEC 
Housing  for  Civilian  Employees — New   (809). 

5.175  Armed  Services.  NASA  and  AEC 
Rental  Housing  (810(f)  ) 

5.176  Armed  Services,  NASA  and  AEC 
Housing — Rental  Housing  for  Eventual  Sale 
(810(g) ). 

,'i.l77  Armed  Services.  NASA  and  AEC 
Housing — Purchase  of  Housing  1 810(h)  ). 

Federal  Housing  Administration 

5.178  Land  Development  and  New  Com- 
munities (Title  X). 

5.179  Group  Practice  Medical  Facilities — 
Existing  (Title  XI) . 

5.180  Group  Practice  Medical  Facilities — 
New  (Title  XI). 

5.181  Rent  Supplements  (101) . 

5.182  Assistance  for  Nonprofit  Hovislng 
Sponsors  i  106  (  b )  ) . 

5.183  Rental  Housing  for  the  Elderly  and 
Handicapped — Loans  ( 202  i . 

Federal  Insurance  .Administration 

5.201  Flood  Insurance. 

5.202  Urban  Property  Protection  and 
Reinsurance. 

Government  National  Mortgage  Association 
GNMA   (Ginnle  May) 

5.301  Guaranty  of  Mortgage-Backed  Se- 
curities. 

5.302  Special  Assistance  to  Housing. 

Housing  and  Renewal  Assistance 
Housing  Assistance  Administration 

5.401  Alaska  Housing — Loans  and 
Grants. 

5.402  American  Indians — Public  Housing. 

5.403  College  Housing — Loans  or  Grants. 

5.404  Home  Ownership  Under  the  Ptiblic 
Housing  Program. 

5.405  Leased  Housing  for  Low  Income 
Families. 

5.406  Low-Rent  Public  Housing  Program 
— Loans  and  Annual  Contributions — New 
Construction. 

5.407  Public  Housing — Acquisition  and 
Rehabilitation. 

5.408  Public  Housing  Tenant  Services — 
Grants. 

5.409  "Turnkey '—Low  Rent  Public 
Housing. 


Rerieual  As^sistance  Administration 

5.451  Code  Enforcement. 

5.452  Community  Renewal. 

5.453  Demolition  Grants. 

5.454  Interim     .Assistance     for     Blighted 
Areas — Grants. 

5.455  Neighborhood  Development. 
NelghborhcxKl  Facilities  Grants. 
Rehabilitation  Grants. 
Rehabilitation   Loans 
Urban  Beautlfication  and  Improve- 


5.456 
5.457 
5.458 
5459 

ment. 
5.460 

Land ) . 
5.461 


Urban  Parks  ( Open  Spaoe  Developed 


Urban  Renewal. 
Metropolitan  Deielopment 
Community  Resources  Developmeiit 


5.501 
Grants 

5.502 
Grants 

5.503 

5.504 


Administration 
Advance     Acquisition 


of     Land — 


Basic  Water  and  Sewer  Facilities- 


Historic  Preservation  Grants. 
New  Commvmitles — Guarantees  and 
Supplementary  Grants. 

5.505  Open  Space  Land  Acquisition  and 
Development — Grants. 

5.506  Public  Faculty  Loans. 

5.507  Public   Works   Planning — Advances. 

5.508  Urban  Systems  Engineering  Demon- 
Etrations — Grants. 

Office  of  Planning   Standards 
5.510     Planned       Areawlde       Development 
Grants. 

Office  of  Urban  Transportation  Development 
and  Liaison 

5.521  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Re- 
search and  Training  Grants. 

5.522  Urban  Mass  Transpc«-tatlon  Re- 
search. Development  and  Demonstration 
Grants. 

5.523  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Tech- 
nical Studies  Grants. 

Urban  Management  Assistance 
Administration 
Community   Development   Training 


Comprehensive  Planning  Assistance 


5.531 
Grants. 

5.532 
Grants. 

5.533  Fellowships  for  City  Planning  and 
Urban  Studies. 

5.534  Urban    Information    aftd   Technical 
Assistance  Grants.  i 

Model  Cities      I 
5.601     Model  Cities  Program.! 
0;9ice  of  Equal   Opportunity  In  Housing 
5.701     Equal  Opportunity  in  Housing. 
Office  of  Research  and  Technology 

5.801  General  Housing  and  Technology. 

5.802  Low-Income    Housing    Demonstra- 
tion Program. 

5.803  Urban  Planning  Research  and  Dem- 
onstration  Program. 

5.804  Urban  Renewal  Demonstration  Pro- 
gram. 

Miiccllaneous     i 

5.901     Relocation  Assistance.! 

6.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
6.100     Anadromous  Fisheries  Program 

6.102  Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and 
Development  Program. 

6.103  Fisherman  E  Protective  Act  of  1967 

6.104  Fishing  Vessel  Construction  Differ- 
ential Subsidy  Program. 

6.105  Fishing  Vessel  Mortgage  and  Loan 
Insurance  Program. 

6.106  Graduate    Educational  Grant   Pro- 
gram. 

6.107  Jellyfish  Act  of  1965. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

6.200  Adult  Education  Courses. 

6.201  Agricultur.-'l  Extension 

6.202  Aids  to  Tiibes  m  Improving  Their 
Ooverrunents. 
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6.203  AMlxteuM  to  Pcq>lU  tn  Non-Fsder- 

eral  Scboola. 

6  204  cmid  WaUan  Btrrloe*. 

6.205  Constxuetlon  of  BuUdlnffi  and  Util- 
ities. 

6.206  Contract*  for  Community  Develop- 
ment. 

6.207  Credit  and  Financing. 

6.208  Education  of  Indian  Cliildren  in 
Federal  ScbooU 

6.209  Emplojrment  Assistance. 

6.210  Forestry  Management  and  Develop- 
ment. 

6.211  General  Assistance. 

6  212  Higher    Education    Programs. 

6.213  Housing  Development. 

6.214  Housing  jnprovement. 
6  215  Indian  Irrigation. 

6  216  Industrial  and  Tourism  Develop- 
ment. 

6.217  Maintenance  of  Law  and  Order. 

6.218  Management  and  Investment  of 
Indian  Trust  Funds. 

6.219  Management  of  Trust  Property. 
6  220  Outdoor  Recreation. 

6  221  Protection  from  Forest  Fire.  Dis- 
ease, and  Pesta. 

6  222  Range  Lands  Management. 

6  223  Roads    Construction    and    Maiute- 

nanae.  .    - 

6  224  ajiiand  Moisture  Conservation. 

6  225  Tribal  Accounting  Ser\'lces. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

6.300  Payments  to  Qualified  States  and 
Counties  from  Money  Received  from  Grass- 
ing Permits,  Timber  Sales,  Mineral  Royalties, 
and  Sale  of  Public  Lands. 

6.301  Real  Property  for  Public  Parks, 
Public  Recreational  Areas,  and  Public  Pur- 
poses. 

6.302  Real  P>roperty  for  Residential,  Com- 
mercial. Agricultural,  Industrial  or  Public 
Uses  or  Development. 

Bureau  of  Mines 

6  350  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Program  for  Mining  Areas. 

6  351     Control  of  Fires  In  Coal  Deposits. 

6.352  Grants  and  Contracts  for  Research 
Related  to  the  Mineral  Program. 

6  353  Inspections,  Investigations,  and 
Rescue  Work. 

6.354  Solid  Waste  Research:  Grant*  and 
Contracts. 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 

6.400  Grants  to  States  for  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation Planning,  Property  Acquisition,  and 
Development. 

6.401  Outdoor  Recreation  Technical  As- 
sistance. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

6.450  Atmospheric   Water   Resources. 

6.451  Distribution   Systems  Loans  Act. 

6.452  Federal  Reclamation  Project. 

6.453  Rehabilitation  and  Betterment  Act. 
6  454     Small     Reclamation     Projects     Act 

Loans. 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 

6.500  Anadromous  Fish. 

6.501  Animal  Damage  Control. 

6.502  Construction:    Sp>ortflsh  Facilities. 
6  503     Farm  Fish  Pond   Maneigement. 

6.504  Federal  Aid  in  Pish  Restoration. 

6.505  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration. 

6.506  Fish  Stocking  In  State  and  Indian- 
OwTied  Waters. 

6.507  Management  and  Investigations  of 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Resources. 

6.508  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Fund: 
Payments  to  Counties. 

6  509    Wildlife  Management  Assistance. 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration 
6  550     FWPCA  Training  Courses. 
6  551      Grants     for     Comprehensive     Basin 
Planning. 

6.552    Grants  for  Waste  Treatment  Works 

Constructlou. 


C  553     Research.   Demonstration,   and   De- 
velopment  Grants   and   Contracts. 

S.554     3tBte    and    Interstate   Agency   Pro- 
gram Grants. 

6  555    State  and  Local  Manpower  Develop- 
ment. 

6  556     Training  Grants  and  Research  Fel- 
lowships. 

Geological  Survey 

6.600     Geologic  and  Mineral  Resource  Sur- 
veys and  Mapping. 

6  601     Map  Information. 

6  602     Minerals   Discovery  Loans. 

6.603  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  Library 
System. 

6.604  Topographic  Surveys  and  Mapping. 
6  605     Water  Resources  Investigations. 

National  Park  Service 

6.650  Archeologlcal     Investigations     and 
Salvage. 

6.651  The  National  Register. 

6.652  Travel    Promotion    In    the    United 
States. 

Office  of  Coat  Research 

6.700     Research  and  Development  for  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research. 

Office  of  Saline  Water 

6.750    SBllne  Water  Conversion. 

Office  of  Territories 

6.800  Grants  to  American  Samoa. 

6.801  Grants    to   Trust    Territory   of   the 
Pacific  Islands. 

6.802  Guam  Rehabilitation. 

Office  of  Water  Resources  Research 

6  850     Additional  Water  Research. 

6.851  Annual     Allotment     Program     for 
Water  Research. 

6.852  Matching    Grants    for    Water    Re- 
search. 

6.853  Water  Research  Scientific  Informa- 
tion Center. 

T.     DEPARTMENT    Or    JUSTICE 

Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 

7.01  BNDD  National  Training  Center. 

7.02  BNDD  Regional  Seminars. 

7.03  Dnig  .\buse  Prevention. 

7  04     Drug  .^buse  Prevention  Research. 
7.05     Laboratory  Services. 

Civil  Bights  Division 

7.10  Criminal  Laws  Prohibiting  Interfer- 
ence with  Rights. 

7.11  Desegregation  of  Public  Faculties. 

7.12  Desegregation  of  Public   Schools. 

7.13  Equal  Employment  Opportunity. 

7.14  Pair  Housing. 

7.15  Nondiscrimination  in  Federally  As- 
sisted Programs. 

7.16  Protection  of  Voting  Rights. 

7  17     Relief     Against     Discrimination     in 
Places  of  Public  Accommodation. 

Community  Relations  Service 
7.20     Community  Relations  Field  Service. 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

7.30  FBI  Field  Police  Training. 

7.31  FBI  Identification  Service. 

7.32  FBI  Laboratory  Service. 

7.33  FBI  National  Academy. 

7.34  National  Crime  Information  Center 
(NCIC). 

7.35  Uniform   Crime  Reporting   Program. 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 

7  40    Citizenship  Education  and  Informa- 
tion. 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 

7.50  Academic  Assistance  Grant*. 

7.51  Discretionary  Action  Grants  for  Law 
Enforcement  Improvement. 

7  52     N.itional   Institute   of   Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice. 

7.53  Planning   Grants  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment Improvement. 

7.54  Statutory  Action  Grants  for  Law  En- 
forcement Improvement. 
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8.    BEFABTMENT    Or    LABOB 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

8.01  Foreign  Labor  and  Trade. 

8.02  Manpower  and  Employment  Statis- 
tics. 

8.03  Price  and  Living  Conditions. 

8.04  Productivity,  Technology  and 
Growth. 

8.05  Wages  and  Industrial  Relations. 
Labor- Management    Services   Administration 

8.10  Administration  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act. 

8.11  Administration  of  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act. 

8.12  Labor-Management  Relations  Assist- 
ance. 

8.13  Veterans'  Reemployment  Rights. 

Manpoiver  Administration 
Office  of  the  Manpower  Administrator 

8.20  Cooperative  Area  Manpower  Planning 
System. 

8.21  Joint  Labor-Commerce  Study  of  Con- 
struction Seasonality. 

8.22  Experimental  and  Demonstration 
Projects. 

8.23  Labor  Mobility  Demonstration  Proj- 
ects. 

8  24     Manpower  Research  Contracts. 

8.25  Manpower  Research  Grants. 

8.26  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compli- 
ance. 

8.27  Trainee  Placement  Assistance  Dem- 
onstration Projects. 

Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training 
8.30     Apprenticeship  Information  Centers. 

Unemployment  Insurance  Service 
8.35     Unemployment  Insurance. 
US.  Training  and  Employment  Service 

8.40  Automotive     Products     Trade     Act 

(.A.PTA). 

8.41  Certification  of  Foreign  Workers  for 
Temporary  Seasonal  Agricultural  Employ- 
ment in  the  United  States. 

8.42  Concentrated  Employment  i  CEP) . 

8.43  Employment  Assistance  Programs. 

8.44  Employment  Services  in  Agriculture. 
Woods  and  Related  Industries. 

8.45  EmplojTnent  Services  in  Seasonal 
Agricultural  Employment  to  High  School  and 
College  Youth.  Reservation  Indians,  Puerto 
Rlcans.  and  Employers. 

8.46  Exemplary  Rehabilitation  Certifi- 
cates. 

8.47  Federal  Registration  of  Interstate 
Farm  Labor  Contractors. 

8.48  Human  Resources  Development. 

8.49  Immigration  Program — Labor  Certi- 
fication for  Immigrant  and  Non-Immigrant 
Workers  (Non-Agricultural). 

8  50     Job  Corps. 

8.51  Job  Counseling  and  Employment 
Placement  Service  for  Veterans. 

8.52  Job  Opportunities  In  the  Business 
Sector  (JOBS). 

8.53  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act — Institutional  Training. 

8.54  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act —  On-the-Job  Training. 

8.55  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps — In- 
School  Program. 

8.56  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps — Out-of- 
School  Program. 

8.57  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps — Sum- 
mer Program. 

8.58  New  Careers. 

8.59  Occvipational  Training  In  Redevelop- 
ment Areas. 

8.60  Operation  Mainstream. 

8.61  Smaller  Communities  Program. 

8.62  Special  Impact  Program. 

8.63  Title  V — State  Supplements. 

8.64  Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN). 
Wage  and  Labor  Standards  Administration 

8.70  Advancement  of  Women's  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  and  Status. 
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8.71     Age  Discrimination  In  Employment. 
8  72     Equal  Employment  Opportunity. 

8.73  Labor   Standards— Technical    Assist- 
ance. 

8.74  Longshoremen's  and  Hartxjr  Workers' 
Compensation  Act. 

8.75  Minimum  Wage  and  Hour  Standards. 

8.76  Occupational  Safety. 

8.77  Workmen's    Compensation    for    Fed- 
eral Employees. 

8.78  Workmen's  Compensation  for  Private 
Employees. 

9.    POST    OFFICE    DEPARTMENT 

9.1  Establishment  of  Post  Offices. 

9.2  Philatelic  Sales. 

9.3  Postal  Patron  Service. 

10.    DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

10.01  AID  Central  Research. 

10.02  AID  Institutional  Grants. 

10.03  American  Specialists. 

10.04  Catalog  of  Investment  Information 
and  Opportunities. 

1005     Contracts  and  Consultant  Program. 

10.06  Cultural  FYesentatlons. 

10.07  Dollar  Loans  to  Private  Borrowers. 

10.08  Educational  Exchange — Graduate 
Students. 

10.09  Educational  Exchange — Professors 
and  Research  Scholars. 

10.10  Educational  Exchange — Teachers. 

10.11  Extended  Risk  Guarantees. 

10.12  Housing  Guaranty  Program — .Africa. 

10.13  Housing  Guaranty  Program — East 
Asia. 

10.14  Housing  Guaranty  Program — Latin 
America. 

10.15  Investment  Survey. 

10.16  Local   Currency   (Cooley)    Loans. 

10.17  Peace  Corps. 

10.18  Peace  Corjjs  Research. 

10.19  Settlement  of  Claims  of  Nationals  of 
the  United  States  Against  Foreign  Govern- 
ments Which  Are  Valid  Under  Principles  of 
International  Law. 

10.20  Specific  Risk  Investment  Insurance. 

11.    DEPARTMENT    OF    TRANSPORTATION 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 

11.01  Aviation  Education. 

11.02  Federal-Aid  Airport  Program 
(FAAP) . 

Federal  Highway  Administration 

11.10  Federal-Aid  Highway  Construction. 

11.11  Forest  Highway  Program. 

11.12  Highway  Beautificatlon  Control  of 
Junkyards. 

11.13  Highway  Beautificatlon  Control  of 
Outdoor  Advertising 

11.14  Highway  Beautificatlon  Landscap- 
ing and  Scenic  Enhancement. 

11.15  Highway  Planning  and  Research. 

11.16  Highway  Safety — Alcohol  in  Rela- 
tion to  Highway  Safety. 

11.17  Highway  Safety — Codes  and  Laws. 

11.18  Highway  Safety — Debris  Hazard 
Control  and  Cleanup. 

11.19  Highway  Safety — Driver  Education. 

11.20  Highway  Safety — Driver  Licensing. 

11.21  Highway  Safety — Emergency  Medi- 
cal Services. 

11.22  Highway  Safety — Highway  Design. 
Construction  and  Maintenance. 

11.23  Highway  Safety — Identification  and 
Surveillance  of  Accident  Locations. 

11.24  Highway  Safety— Motor  Vehicle 
Registration. 

11.25  Highway  Safety— Motorcycle  Safety. 

11.26  Highway  Safety — Pedestrian  Safety. 

11.27  Highway  Safety— Periodic  Motor 
Vehicle  Inspection. 

1 1 .28  Highway  Safety— Police  Traffic  Serv- 
ices. 

11.29  Highway  Safety — Traffic  Control  De- 
vices. 

11.30  Highway  Safety — TrafHc  Courts. 

11.31  Highway  Safety— Traffic  Records. 

11.32  Public  Lands  Highways. 

11.33  TrafEc  and  Highway  Safety. 


Federal  Railroad  Administration 
11  40     High  Speed  Groiind  Tran.sportatlon 
Research  and  Development 

Oj!^ce  of  Environmental  and  Urban  Programs 
Coordination 

11.45     Environment  and  Urban  Systems. 
Office  of  Hazardous  Materials 

11.50  Hazardotfi  Materials  Special  Per- 
mits. 

11.51  Safety  Training  Seminars. 

Office  of  Noise  Abatement 
11.55     Noise  Abatement 

Office  of  Pipeline  Safety 
1 1 .60     Waiver  of  Compliance. 
U.S.  Coast  Guard 
11.70     Cooperative   Oceanographlc    .^ctivi- 
tles  and  Student  Shipboard  Opportunity. 
11  71     Domestic  Icebreaklng. 
11  72     Search  and  Rescue. 
11.73     U.S.   Coast   Guard   Auxiliary. 
Urban  Mass   Transportation  Administration 
11  80     Grants  for  Managerial  Training  Fel- 
lowships in  Urban  Mass  Transportation. 

11  81  Grants  for  University  Research  and 
Training  in  Urban  Mass  Transportation. 

1182  Grants  for  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Technical  Studies 

11.83  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Capital 
Grants  and  Loans 

1184  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Re- 
search, Development  anc  Demonstration. 

12.    DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    TREASURY 

Internal  Revenue  Service 
.■Mcohol,     Tobacco,     and     Firearms     Division 
1201     Basic   Investigator   School. 

12.02  Developing  Instructional   Materials. 

12.03  Instrvictors  for  State  and  Local 
Police  Academies. 

12  04     Laboratory  Services. 

Taxpayer    Service    Branch 
1205     Taxpayer  Service. 

Training  Division 

12.06  Adult  Taxpayer  Education  Pro- 
grams. 

12.07  Federal  Tax  Institutes. 

12.08  Teaching  Taxes  Program. 

U.S.   Secret    Service 

12.10  Lectures  on  Detection  of  Counter- 
feit Currency. 

12.11  Lectures  on  Secret  Service  Respon- 
siblUtieB. 

12.12  Questioned  Document  School. 

13.     ADVISORY    COMMITTEE     ON    INTE31GOVERN- 

MENTAL    RELATIONS 

13  1  Intergovernmental  Relations  Advisory 
Service. 

14.    APPALACHIAN    REGIONAL    COMMISSION 

14.01  Appalachian  Demonstration  Health 
Projects. 

14.02  Appalachian  Development  Highway 
System  and  .A.cceEs  Roads. 

14.03  Appalachian  Housing  Fund. 

14.04  Appalachian  Land  Stabilization, 
Conservation,  and  Erosion  Control. 

14  05  .Appalachian  Local  Development 
Districts  and  Research  and  Demonstration 
Projects. 

14  06  Appalachian  Mining  Area  Restora- 
tion. 

14.07  Appalachian  Sewage  Treatment 
Works  Program. 

14.08  .Appalachian  Supplements  to  Fed- 
eral Grants-in-.Ald. 

14.09  Appalachian   Timber   Development. 

14.10  -Appalachian  V'ocatlonal  Education 
Facilities. 

14.11  Appalachian  Water  Resources  Sur- 
vey. 

15.    .ATOMIC    ENERGY    COMMISSION 

15.01  AEG  Postdoctoral  Fellowships. 

15.02  AEC  Special  Fellowships  In  Health 
Physics. 


15  03  AEC  Special  Fellowships  In  Nuclear 
Medicine 

15  04  .AEC  Special  PellowshliM  in  Nuclear 
Science  and  Engineering. 

15  05  Faculty  Training  Institutes  for  Col- 
lege Science  Teachers. 

15  06  Faculty  Training  IiiEtitutes  for 
High  School  Teachers 

15.07  Laboratory  Graduate  Fellowships. 

15.08  Licenses  for  Nuclear  Materials  and 
Facilities. 

15  09  Licenses  for  Use  of  US  .AEC  Pat- 
ents. 

15.10  Nuclear  Materials  and  Services. 

15.11  Nuclear  Science  Lecture  Demonstra- 
tions for  High  Schools. 

15.12  Nuclear  Science  Literature,  Exhibits, 
and  Films. 

15.13  Nuclear  Training  Equipment 
Grants. 

15.14  Radiation  Control  Training  Assist- 
ance. 

15.15  Sale  of  Nuclear  Materials,  Isotopes, 
and  Uranium  Enrichment  Services 

15.16  Support  of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment in  Nuclear  Science  and  Technology. 

15  17  Tralneeshlps  for  Graduate  Students 
in  Nuclear  Science  and  Engineering. 

16.    CIVIL    AERONAUTlrS    BOARD 

16.1  Consumer  Complaints. 

16.2  Community  Relations. 

16.3  Subsidy  Support  of  Air  Service. 

17.     COASTAL     PLAINS     REGIONAL     COMMISSION 

17  1  Technical  Assistance  and  Supple- 
mental Grants. 

18.    CORPORATION    FOR    PUBLIC    BROADCASTING 

18  1     CPB  American  Fellowships  .Abroad. 
18.2     CPB  Career  Fellowships. 

19.    EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY 
COMMISSION 

19  1  Assistance  to  State  and  Local  Fair 
Employment  Agencies. 

19.2  Job  Discrimination  —  Investigation 
and  Conclhatlon  of  Complaints. 

19.3  Public  Information  Reports  on  Job 
Discrimination. 

19.4  Technical  Assistance. 

20.    EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

20.01  Direct  Credits 

20.02  Export  Credit  Discount  Program 

20.03  Export  Credit  Insurance  and  Com- 
mercial Bank  Guarantee  Program 

20.04  Guarantees  for  Foreign  Financial 
Institutions. 

20.05     Relendlng  Credits  Program. 

21.    FEDERAL   COMMUNICATIONS   COMMISSIO.N 

21.1     Information  and  Complaints. 

2  2      FEDERAL    MARITIME    COMMISSION 

22.1  Adjudication  for  Formal  Complaints 
and  Investigations. 

22.2  Assistance  from  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Commission  in  the  Resolution  of  In- 
formal Complaints  Relating  to  U.S.  Domestic 
Offshore  Commerce. 

22  3  Assistance  from  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  in  the  Resolution  of  In- 
formal Complaints  Relating  to  U.S.  Foreign 
Commerce. 

22.4  Comprehensive  Studies  of  the  Trans- 
portation Systems  of  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Hawaii. 

22.5  Conciliation  Service. 

226  Procedure  for  the  Adjudication  of 
Small  Claims. 

22.7  Refund  or  Waiver  of  Part  of  Ocean 
Freight  Charges. 

23.    FEDERAL   MEDIATION    AND  COXCILIATION 

SERVICE 
23.1     Mediation   and   Conciliation   Service. 

24.    FEDERAL    POWER    COMMISSION 

24.1  Connection  of  Electric  Power  Service. 

24.2  Connection  of  Natural  Gas  Service. 

24.3  Hydroeictrlc  Regulation  Affecting 
Land  and  Water  Resources  Development 
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244     Natural     Gas     Industry     Regulation 
Affecting  Environment  and  Land  Use. 

24  5    Wholesale  Electrical  Rate  Regulation. 

24  6     Wholesale  Natural  Gas  Rate  Regula- 
tion 

25      FEDERAL    TRADE    COMMISSION 

25  1     Consumer  Protection. 

25.2  Enforcement  of  the  Wool.  Pvir,  Tex- 
tile, and  Flammable  Fabrics  Acts. 

25.3  Restraint  of  Trade. 

26.     FOREIGN    CLAIMS    SETTLEMENT    COMMISSION 
OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

26.1  Bulgarian  Claims. 

26.2  China  Claims. 

26.3  Cuban  Claims. 

26  4  Italian  Claims. 
26.5  Rumanian  Claims. 

27.    FOUR    CORNERS    REGIONAL    COMMISSION 

27  1     Technical     Assistance     and     Supple- 
mental Grants. 

28.    GENERAL    SERVICES    ADMINISTRATION 

28.01  Audiovisual  Support  Services. 

28.02  Business  Services. 

28.03  Disposal    of    Federal    Surplus    Real 
Property. 

28.04  Donation    of   Federal   Surplus   Per- 
sonal Property. 

28.05  NaftaJial    Archives   Reference   Serv- 
ices. 

28.06  National  Historical  Sources  Grants. 

28.07  Sale    of    Federal    Surplus    Personal 
Property. 

29.    GOVERNMENT    PRINTING    OFFICE 

29.1  Government      Publications — Deposi- 
tory Library  Distribution. 

29.2  Government     Publications — Sale     to 
the  Public. 

30.      INTER-AGENCY      COMMITTEE      ON      MEXICAN 
AMERICAN    AFFAIRS 

30  1     Inter- Agency  Committee  on  Mexican 
American  Affairs. 

31.    INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION 

31.1     Cooperative      Enforcement      Agree- 
ments with  States. 

31  2     Investigation  of  Complaints. 

3  2.    LIBRARY    OF    CONGRESS 

32.1  Copyright  Service. 

32.2  Distribution  of  Library  of  Congress 
Catalog  Cards. 

32.3  Division  for  the  Blind  and  the  Physi- 
cally Handicapped. 

32.4  Photoduplication  Service. 

32.5  Publications. 

32.6  Reference  and  Bibliographic  Service. 

32.7  Research    and    Referral    Services    in 
Science  and  Technology. 

33.    NATIONAL    AERONAUTICS    AND    SP.ACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

33  1     Sustaining  University  Program,  Re- 
search. 

33.2  Sustaining        University       Program, 
Training. 

33.3  Technology  Utilization  Program. 

34.    NATIONAL    FOUNDATION    FOR    THE    ARTS    AND 
THE    HUMANITIES 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

34  01     Architecture  and  Design. 

34.02  Dance. 

34.03  Education. 

34.04  Literature. 

34.05  Music. 

34.06  Public  Media 

34.07  State   and    Community   Operations. 

34.08  Theater. 

34.09  Visual  Art.s. 

National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 

34.20     Education. 

34  21     Faculty  Development. 

34.22  Public  Program. 

34.23  Research. 

34.24  Senior  Fellowships. 

34.25  Summer  Stipends  for  Younger  Hu- 
manities. 

34.26  Younger  Humanists  Fellowshipe. 


35.  NATIONAL  GALLERY   OF  ART 

35  1     Answering  of  Mail  Inquiries. 

35.2  Expert  Opinion  Service. 

35.3  Extension  Service. 

35  4     Publlcatlona  Service  Mall  Orders 
35  5    Research  Project. 

35  6     Soholarshipe. 

3  6      NATIONAL    LABOR    RELATIONS    BOARD 

36  1     Labor-Management  Relations. 

37.    KATIONAL   MEDIATION    BOARD 

37.1  Settlement  of  Disputes  Between 
Railroad  and  Airline  Carriers  and  Their 
Employees 

38.    NATIONAL    SCIENCE    FOUNDATION 

Combined  scientific  research  and  education 

38  01     Computer  Science  Program. 

38.02  Computing  Activities— Education 
and  Training. 

38.03  Computing  Activities — Special  Proj- 
ects.    , 

38.04  Institutional  Computing  Services. 

38.05  Sea  Grant  Institutional  Support. 
38  06     Sea  Grant  Project  Support. 

Institutional  science 

38.10  College  Science  Improvement  Pro- 
grams. 

38.11  Departmental  Science  Development. 

38.12  Graduate  Science  Facilities. 

38.13  Institutional  Grants  for  Science. 

38.14  University  Science  Development. 

International  science 

38.20  International  Science  Exchanges. 

38.21  International  Travel  Grants. 

38.22  Science  Education  Improvement 
Program  in  India. 

38  23  Science  Education  Support  Pro- 
gram— World-Wide. 

38.24  United  States-India  Exchange  of 
Scientists  and  Engineers. 

38.25  United  States-Italy  Cooperative 
Program  in  Science. 

38.26  United  States-Japan  Cooperative 
Science  Program. 

Science  education— College  teacher 

38.30  Academic  Year  Institutes  for  College 
Teachers. 

3831  In-Service  Seminars  for  College 
Teachers. 

38.32  Research  Participation  for  College 
Teachers. 

38.33  Short  Courses  for  College  Teachers. 

38.34  Summer  Institutes  for  College 
Teachers. 

Science  education — Fellowships  and 
traineeshipa 

38.35  Graduate  Fellowships. 
38  36     Graduate  Tralneeshlps. 

38.37  NATO  Postdoctoral  Fellowships  in 
Science. 

38.38  NATO  Senior  Fellowships  in  Science. 

38.39  Postdoctoral  Fellowships. 

38.40  Science  Faculty  Fellowships. 
3841      Semor  Postdoctoral  Fellowships. 
38.42     Summer  Traineeships  for  Graduate 

Teaching  Assistants. 

Science  education— Graduate  education 

38.45  Advanced  Science  Seminar  Projects. 

38.46  NATO  Advanced  Study  Institute 
Participant  Grants. 

38.47  Senior  Foreign  Scientist  Program. 

38.48  Special  Projects  in  Graduate  Edu- 
cation. 

Science  education — Precollege  education 

38.50  Cooperative  College-School  Science. 

38.51  Precollege  Course  Content  Im- 
provement. 

38.52  Special  Projects  in  Precollege  Sci- 
ence Education. 

38  53     Student  Science  Training  F*rogram. 

Science  education — Secondary  school 
teachers 

38  55  Academic  Year  Institutes  for  Sec- 
ondary School  Teachers. 

38.56  In-Service  Institutes  for  Secondary 
School  Teachers. 


38.57  Summer  Institutes  and  Conferences 
for  Secondary  School  Teachers. 

Science  education — Undergraduate 
education 

38  60     Instructional  Scientific  Equipment. 

38  61     Pre-Service  Teacher  Education. 

38  62  Special  Projects  in  Undergraduate 
Science  Education 

38  63  Undergraduate  Research  Participa- 
tion 

38  64  Undergraduate  Science  Curriculum 
Improvement 

38.65     Vi.siting  Scientists  ( Colleges) . 

Science  information 
38  66     Office  of  Science  Information  Serv- 
ices— Domestic    Science    Information. 

38.67  Office  of  Science  Information  Serv- 
ices— Foreign   Science    Information. 

38.68  Office  of  Science  Information  Serv- 
ices— Information  Services 

38.69  Office  of  Science  Information  Serv- 
ices— Information  Systems. 

38  70  Office  of  Science  Information  Serv- 
ices— Research  and  Studies. 

38.71  Office  of  Science  Information  Serv- 
ice— Special  Projects. 

38.72  Public  Understanding  of  Science 
Projects. 

38.73  Scientific  Conference  Grants. 
Science  planning  and  policy 

38.75  State  and  Local  Intergovernmental 
Science  Policy  Planning. 

38.76  University  Science  Planning  and 
Policy. 

Scientific  research — National  research 
Centers 

38.80  Cerro  Tololo  Inter-American  Ob- 
servatory. 

38  81     Kitt  Peak  National  Observatory. 

38.82  National  Center  for  Atmospheric 
Research. 

38  83  National  Radio  Astronomy  Ob- 
servatory. 

Scientific  research — Project  support 

38  85  Doctoral  Dissertation  Research  in 
the  Social  Sciences. 

38.86  Engineering  Research  Initiation 
Grants. 

38.87  Global  Atmospheric  Research. 

38  88     International  Biological  Program. 

38.89  Ocean  Sediment  Coring  Program. 

38.90  Scientific  Research  Projects  in  the 
Biological   and    Medical    Sciences 

38.91  Scientific  Research  Projects  in  Engi- 
neering. 

38.92  Scientific  Research  Projects  in  En- 
vironmental Sciences. 

3893  Scientific  Research  Grants  in  the 
Mathematical    and    Physical    Sciences. 

38.94  Scientific  Research  Grants  in  the 
Social  Sciences. 

38.95  U.S.  Antarctic  Research. 

38.96  Weather  Modification  Research. 

Scientific  research — Facilities  and 
equipment 

38.98  Specialized  Research  Facilities  and 
Equipment  in  the  Mathematical,  Physical, 
Biological,  Engineering,  and  Social  Sciences. 

39.     NEW    ENGLAND    REGIONAL    COMMISSION 

39.1  Technical  Assistance  and  Supple- 
mental Grants. 

40.    OFFICE    OF    ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY 

40.01  Community  Action  Program. 

40.02  Community  Action  Programs — 
Comprehensive  Health  Service. 

40.03  Community  Action  Programs — 
Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Services. 

40.04  Community  Action  Program — Fam- 
ily Planning. 

40.05  Community  Action  Program— Sen- 
ior Opportunities  and  Services. 

40.06  Federal  Information  Exchange  Sys- 
tem. 

40.07  Legal  Services. 

40.08  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farm  Work- 
ers Assistance. 
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40.09     Training  and  Technical  Assistance. 
40  10    Volunteers    in   Service    to   Amerlc* 
(VISTA) . 

41.    OFFICE    Ol^EMERCENCY    PREPABIDNKSS 

41.1  Continuity  of  Government. 

41.2  Federal  Disaster  Relief. 

41.3  Telecommunications  Management. 

4  2.    OFFICE    OF    INTKRCOVIRNICKNTAL    RELATIONS 

42  1     Intergovernmental      Relations      and 
Liaison. 

43.    OZASKS    REGIONAL    COMMISSION 

43.1     Technical     Assistance    and     Supple- 
mental Grants. 

44.    PRESIDENT'S    COMMISSION    ON    WHITE 
HOUSE  FELLOWS 

44.1     White  House  Fellows. 

4S.    PRESIDENT'S   COMMITTEE    ON   CONSUMER 
INTERESTS 

45.1     Consumer  Interest. 

4  6.     president's    COMMITTO:    on    EMPLOYMENT 
OF   THE    HANDICAPPED 

46.1     Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 

47.   PRESIDENT'S  COtTNCIL  ON   PHYSICAL  FITNESS 
AND   SPORTS 

47.1     Adult  Industrial  Fitness  Program. 
47  2     Institutes  on  Executive  and  Employee 
Fitness. 

47.3  National  Summer  Youth  Sports  Pro- 
gram. 

47.4  Physical  Fitness  Clinics. 

47.6  Physical  Fatness  Demonstration  Cen- 
ter Schools. 

47  6     Presidential  Physical  Fitness  Award. 

48.    PRESIDENT'S    COUNCIL    ON    YOUTH 
OPPORTUNTTY 

48  1     Youth  Opportunity. 

49.    RAILROAD    RETIREMENT    BOARD 

49.1  Railroad  Retirement  and  Railroad 
Supplemental  Annuity  Programs. 

49.2  Railroad  Unemployment  and  Siclc- 
ness  Insurance. 

60.  SECURrriES  AND  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION 

50.1     Investor  Protection. 

51.  SMALL   BUSINESS   ADMINISTRATION 

51.01  Certificate  of  Competency. 

51.02  Direct  Business  Loans. 

51.03  Displaced  Business  Loans. 

51.04  Economic  Injury  Disaster  Loans. 

51.05  Economic  Opportunity  Ijoans. 

51.06  Guaranteed  Business  Loans. 

61.07  Lease  Guarantee  Program. 

61.08  Local  Development  Company  Loans. 

51.09  Minority   Enterprise   Program — 
"Operation   Business  Mainstream". 

51.10  Participation  Business  Loans. 

51.11  Physical  Disaster  Loans. 

51.12  Pool  Loans. 

51.13  Prime  Contracts  Assistance. 

51.14  Product  Disaster  Loans. 

61.15  Property  Sales  and  Material  Short- 
ages. 

51.16  Renewal  Assistance  Administra- 
tion— Nonresidential  Rehabilitation  Loans. 

51  17     Research  Projects  Under  Contracts. 

51.18  Section  406  Grants. 

51.19  Small  Business  Act.  Section  8(a) 
Implementation  to  Help  Reduce  the  Number 
of  Hard-Core  Unemployed. 

51.20  Small  Business  Counselling  Pro- 
gram. Including  SCORE.  ' 

51.21  Small  Business  Defense  Production 
and  Research  and  Development  Pooling. 

51.22  Small  Business  Investment  Com- 
pany Program — Debentures. 

51.23  Small  Business  Investment  Com- 
pany Program — Licensing. 

51.24  Small  Business  Management  Pub- 
lications Program. 

51  25  Small  Business  Management  Train- 
ing Program. 

51.28  Small  Business  Subcontracting  Pro- 
gram. 

51.27  Small  Business  Technology  Utiliza- 
tion. 


61.28  State  Development  Company  Loans. 

51.29  Trade  AdjtiBtmeJt  Loans. 

sa.    SMITHBOKIAN    IMSTllUllON 

52.00A     Introduction   to   the   Smithsonian 
Institjutlon. 

52.01  Center  for  Short-lived  Phenomena. 

52.02  Chesapeake    Bay    Center    for    Field 
Biology. 

52.03  Educational     Services.     Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education. 

52.04  Exchange  of  Animals. 

52.05  Freer  Gallery  of  Art— Authentlflca- 
tlon  and  repair  of  Oriental  Objects  of  Finch. 

52.06  Freer  Gallery  of  Art — Grants  for 
Oriental  Studies. 

52.07  Freer  Gallery  of  Art — Translation  of 
Oriental  Language  Inscriptions 

52.08  informaUon^Educatlonal  Leaflets 
on  Care  of  WildUfe  In  Captivity. 

52.09  Information  Systems  Division. 

52.10  International  Exchange  Service. 

52.11  National  Museum  Act  Programs. 

52.12  Programs  in  Higher  Education  and 
Research  Training. 

52.13  Public  Affairs. 

52.14  Publications 

52.15  Registral  Programs. 

52.16  Science  Information  Exchange 

52.17  Smithsonian  Foreign  Currency  Pro- 
gram. 

52.18  Smithsonian  Institution  Libraries 
F^rogram. 

52 19  Smithsonian  Institution  Traveling 
Exhibition  Service. 

52.20  Smithsonian  Oceanographic  Sorting 
Center. 

52.21  Smithsonian  Tropical  Research  In- 
stitute. 

52.22  The  Smithsonian  Associates. 

52.23  Visiting  Research  Appointments  in 
Astrophysics.  Geodesy,  Meteorites,  and  Space 
Sciences. 

53.    TENNESSEE    VALLEY    ACTHOHITT 

53.01  Adjustment  to  Local  Flood  Haz- 
ards— Tennessee  River  Basin. 

53.02  Agricultural  and  Chemical  Develop- 
ment. 

53  03     Cooperative   Valley   Development. 

53.04  Electricity  Supply  and  Utilization — 
Tennessee  Valley  Region. 

53.05  Forestry,  Fish,  and  Wildlife— Ten- 
nessee River  Basin. 

53.06  Industrial  Development — Tennessee 
Valley  Region. 

53.07  Industrial  Development — Tennessee 
Valley  Region  (Related  to  Electricity  Supply 
and  Utilization— No.  53.04) . 

63.08  Land  Between  the  Lakes. 

53.09  Local  Planning  Assistance — Tennes- 
see Valley  Region. 

53.10  Mineral  Resource  Development^ 
Tennessee  Valley  Region. 

53  11  Multiple-Purpose  Water  Resource 
Development — Tennessee  River  Basin  (Sur- 
veys and  Studies  for  River  Development). 

53  12  Navigation  Development  and  Water- 
way Transportation— Tennessee  River  Basin. 

53.13  Recreation  Development — Tennes- 
see River  Basin. 

53.14  Regional  Water  Quality  Manage- 
ment— Tennessee  River  Basin. 

53.15  Topographic  and  Navigation  Map- 
ping— Tennessee  Valley  Region. 

63.16  Tributary  Area  Development — Ten- 
nessee River  Basin. 

54.    U.S.    ARMS   CONTROL    AND   DISARMAMENT 
AGENCY 

54  1     Arms    Control    External    Research 

S5.  vs.  crvn.  service  commission 

55.1     Employment  in  the  Federal  Service. 

55  2     Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 

55  3  Employinent  of  Vietnam  Era  Vet- 
erans. 

65.4  The  President's  Stay-In-School  Cam- 
paign. 

55.5  Summer  Employment  for  Students. 

55.6  Veteran  Preference  in  Federal  Em- 
ployment. 


56.    U.S.    COMMISSION    ON    CIVIL    SIGHTS 

56.1     Clearinghouse  Services. 

67.    U.S.    INFORMATION    AO«NCT 

57  1     International  Fairs  and  Exhibitions 
(Special  International  Exhibitions). 

58.    UNITED    STATES-MEXICO    COMMISSION    FOR 
BORDER    DEVELOPMENT    AND    FRIENDSHIP 

58  1     U.S. -Mexico  Border  Development  and 
Friendship. 

59.    us.    TARIFF    COMMISSION 

59.1     Trade  Adjustment  .Assistance. 

60.    UPPER    GREAT    LAKES    REGIONAL    COMMISSION 

60.1     Technical    Assistance    and    Supple- 
mental Grants. 

61.     VETERANS'     ADMINISTRATION 

Department  of  medicine  and  surgery 
61.01     Construction   of  Medical   Facilities. 
61  02     Construction  of  State  Paclli'Jes  lor 
Nursing  Home  Care  to  Veterans. 

61.03  Exchange  of  Medical  Inlormauon. 

61.04  Medical  and  Allied  Health  Services 
Training. 

61.05.     Medical  Research  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

61.06  Postgraduate   and   Inservice   Train- 
ing. 

61.07  Prosthetics  Research. 

61.08  Rehabilitation  of  Blind  Veterans. 

61.09  State  Home  Program. 

61.10  State  Nursing  Home  Care. 

61.11  Veterans'       Community       Nursing 
Home  Care. 

61.12  'Veterans' Domiciliary  I'rogram. 

61.13  Veterans    Hospitalization 

61  14     Veterans'  Medical  Care  (Republic  of 
the  Philippines  I. 

61.15  Veterans'  Nursing  Home  Care. 

61.16  Veterans'  Outpatient  Services. 

61.17  Veterans'  Prescription  Service. 

61.18  Veterans'  F^rosthetic   .'Appliances 
Department  of  Veterans'  benefits 

61.50  Automobiles  for  Disabled  Veterans. 

61.51  Burial  Benefits. 

61.62  Compensation  for  Service-Connect- 
ed Death. 

61.53  Compensation  lor  Service-Connect- 
ed Disability. 

61.54  Dependency   and   ludemnity   Com- 
pensation for  Sen-ice-Connected  Death. 

61.55  Furnishing  Burial  Flags  for  Inter- 
ment of  Deceased  Veterans. 

61.56  GuardianstLlp   Service   for  Veterans 
and  their  Dependents. 

61.57  National  Service  Life  Insurance 

61.58  Pension    for    Nonservice-Connected 
Disability. 

61.59  Pensions  to  Widows  and  Children. 

6160  Relocation     Housing     for     Aged     or 
Families  Displaced  by  Urban  Renewal. 

6161  Service-Disabled     Veterans     Insur- 
ance. 

61  62     Serrtcemen's  Group  Life  Insurance. 

61.63  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief. 

61.64  Specially  Adapted  Housing  for  Dis- 
abled Veterans. 

61  65     United  States  Government  Life  In- 
surance. 

61.66  United    States    Veterans   Assistance 
Centers. 

61.67  Veterans'  Direct  Home  Loans. 

61.68  Veterans'  Educational  Assistance 

61.69  Veterans'    Guaranteed    or    Insured 
Business  Loans. 

61.70  Veterans'     Guaranteed    or    Insured 
Farm  Loans. 

61.71  Veterans'    Guaranteed    or    Insured 
Home  Loans. 

61.72  Veterans'  Information  and   Assist- 
ance (Contact  Program). 

61.73  'Veterans'   Insurance    and   Indemni- 
ties. 

61.74  Veterans'  Reopened  Insurance 

61.75  Veterans'  Special  Life  Insurance. 

61.76  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

61.77  War  Orphans'  and  Widows'  Educa- 
tional Assistance. 
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62.    WA-mi    RKSOUaCES    COTTMCn. 

62.1  Council  Responslbilitlee. 

63.2  Orant  to  States  for  Comprehensive 
Water  and  Related  L\nd  Resources  Planning. 

62.3  River  Basin  Commissions. 


INTEGRATED  SCHOOLS  ARE  FOR 
OTHERS 

•  Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  today's  Chicago  Tribune.  > 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Integrated   Schools   Are   for   Others 

Nick  Thlmmesch  of  Newsday  reports  In 
his  syndicated  Washington  column  that 
•liberal"  ofBclals  and  politicians  in  the  capi- 
tal who  demand  severe  punishment  of  the 
southern  states  for  refusing  to  integrate 
public  schools  send  their  own  children  to 
private  schools  or  all-white  suburban  schools 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Sen.  George  McGovern  (D..  S.D.).  who 
yields- only  .to  Sen  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D., 
Mass  ).  as  aJityeral  and  oifers  himself  as  a 
better  Democratic  candidate  for  President, 
has  two  children  in  the  Maryland  public 
schools,  for  whom  he  pays  annual  tuition  of 
$1,014  each.  Sen.  Kennedy  himself.  Sen. 
Charles  Percy  (R.,  Ill  ) ,  Sen.  Birch  Bayh  (D., 
Ind  ) ,  Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy  (D,  Minn.), 
Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D,  Wis.),  Sen  Clif- 
ford Case  (R..  N.J.),  Sen  Abraham  Rlbicoff 
(D.,  Conn),  and  Sen.  Charles  Goodell  (R., 
NY),  all  liberals  of  purest  ray  serene,  have 
either  sent  or  are  sending  their  children  to 
high-priced  private  schools. 

Atty  Gen.  John  N.  Mitchell  says  Negro 
.'\nd  white  children  should  attend  school  to- 
1;ether.  but  his  9-year-old  daughter  goes  to 
Stony  Ridge  Country  Day  school  in  Virginia. 
Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew's  daughter  at- 
tends the  private  National  Cathedral  school 
in  Washington.  Robert  Pinch,  secretary  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare,  whose  heart 
bleeds  for  children  in  segregated  schools, 
sends  his  own  to  a  public  school  in  white 
suburban  Virginia.  The  justice  department 
lawyers  who  have  threatened  to  resign,  be- 
cause the  Nixon  administration  was  not 
forcing  schools  in  the  south  to  integrate 
rapidly  enough,  also  live  in  the  suburbs, 
where  their  children  are  denied  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  racially  mixed  public 
schools. 

Even  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall,  the  only 
Negro  on  the  Supreme  court,  and  James 
Parmer,  the  Negro  assistant  secretary  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare,  have  sent 
their  children  to  private  schools. 

The  liberal  proponents  of  racially  mixed 
schools  for  other  people's  children  all  say 
they  send  their  own  to  private  or  white 
suburban  schools  because  they  want  them 
to  get  the  best  possible  education.  This  Is 
a  natural  and  laudable  desire,  but,  while 
sending  their  own  children  to  schools  of 
their  choice,  they  loudly  condemn  the 
"freedom  of  choice"  principle  in  the  south 
as  a  subterfuge  to  perpetuate  segregation. 
The  United  States  Conrunission  on  Civil 
Rights,  headed  by  the  Rev.  Theodore  M. 
Hesburgh,  president  of  Notre  Dame  uni- 
versity, condemned  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion for  what  it  called  "a  major  retreat" 
on  Integration,  Including  Secretary  Finch's 
failure  to  come  out  against  a  "freedom  of 
choice"  amendment  until  the  House  had 
passed  It. 

When  the  Supreme  court  ruled  in  1954 
that  racial  segregation  in  the  public  schools 
is  unconstitutional,  the  school  population 
of  Washington  was  equally  divided  between 
Negro  and  white  children.  Now  it  is  94  per- 
cent Negro,   because   the   whites,   including 


the  liberals  who  lauded  the  Supreme  court's 
decision,  have  moved  to  the  suburbs  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  If  the  same  trend 
In  other  big  cities  continues,  only  a  few 
Integrated  schools  on  the  fringes  of  the 
blaclc  slum*  will  be  left  and  the  only  whites 
attending  them  will  be  children  of  working 
class  families  too  poor  to  move  to  the 
suburbs. 

The  liberal  integratlonists  cannot  be  un- 
aware of  the  obvious  etTects-of  their  policy. 
Apparently  they  feel  that  integration  is  good 
for  the  yahoos  of  the  south  and  the  ethnic 
groups  of  the  north  but  not  for  themselves. 


A  MODEL  FOR  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Price  of  Illinois).  Under  previous  order 
of  the  Ho\ise,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Halpern)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN,  Mr.  Speaker,  consumer 
education  graduation  exercises  were  held 
Wednesday  evening,  September  3,  at 
Howard  University  Law  School  for  a  very 
unique  course  of  institiction.  People  were 
given  diplomas  for  lessons  in  living.  Cer- 
tificates were  given  to  a  number  of  low- 
income  consumers  who  have  spent  the 
summer  leai'ning  how  to  buy  on  credit, 
how  to  deal  with  door-to-door  salesmen, 
how,  generally,  to  manage  their  small  fi- 
nancial resources  to  avoid  the  squeeze 
of  imprudent  spending  or  exploitative 
selling  practices. 

Why  do  I  call  such  courses  "lessons  in 
living"?  To  quote  the  Neighborhood 
Consumer  Information  Center  iNCId, 
which  set  up  the  education  programs,  "in 
the  low-income  consumer  market,  con- 
sumer exploitation  is  not  considered  as  a 
problem,  but  a  way  of  life." 

It  is  vital,  then,  that  such  programs 
be  developed  and  continued,  not  only  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  throughout 
the  country. 

However,  although  the  need  is  rapidly 
being  recognized  by  the  States  in  setting 
up  consumer  offices,  and  the  Congress  in 
holding  hearings  on  Department  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  there  are  few  truly  effec- 
tive organizations  which  have  been  cre- 
ated. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  NCIC  is  such 
an  effective  organization  and  much  can 
be  learned  from  its  operations.  It  is  a 
model  of  what  a  comprehensive,  innova- 
tive consumer  protection  program  should 
be.  engaging  in  summer  education  activi- 
ties, research,  information  and  investi- 
gation of  complaints. 

It  covers  not  only  legal  remedies  but 
stresses  buyer  awareness  and  under- 
standing in  the  wisdom  that  self-help  is 
the  consumer's  protection.  And  it  has 
involved  the  community  with  its  grass 
roots  support. 

Staffed  by  over  50  students  from 
Howard  University  School  of  Law, 
NCIC's  community  roots  are  very  real: 
its  offices  are  within  the  neighborhood, 
and  it  employs  students  who  live  with 
and  are  familiar  with  neighborhood 
problems. 

NCIC  approached  the  problems  by  de- 
signing a  mechanism  to  apply  direct  pres- 
sure to  imscrupulous  merchants  as  a 
short-range  remedy,  and  to  pursue  the 
f:stablishment  of  a  new  market  as  an 


alternative  or  long-range  remedy.  To  ac- 
complish its  objectives,  NCIC  has  divided 
itself  into  three  specialized  operations: 
field,  research  and  public  relations 
departments. 

The  field  department  is  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  inmiedlate  relief. 
After  a  complaint  has  been  phoned  in, 
a  staff  member  actually  visits  the  com- 
plainant's home  to  evaluate  evidence.  If 
a  letter  to  the  merchant  is  ineffective,  the 
staff  refers  the  case  to  the  neighborhood 
legal  services  project. 

Pending  the  response  of  the  merchant, 
the  stores  involved  are  visited  to  obtain 
data  on  sale,  credit,  financing,  reposses- 
sion, and  garnishment  practices  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  nature  of  abuses. 

The  field  department  also  conducts 
consumer  education  classes,  as  I  first  de- 
scribed. These  classes  are  recruited  from 
community  establishments,  such  as 
schools,  churches,  welfare  organizations, 
block  clubs,  etc.  Classes  have  averaged 
30  pupils  per  week.  The  pupils  are  com- 
munity aides  who  spend  their  time  visit- 
ing families  in  the  Shaw  area  of  Wash- 
ington. The  classes  have  been  very  popu- 
lar for  their  realistic,  informal  discus- 
sions. 

The  public  relations  department  is 
NCIC's  community-awareness  compo- 
nent. A  weekly  publication  entitled 
"Buyer  Beware,"  consisting  of  cartoon 
of  a  situation  depicting  an  exploitative 
practice,  has  been  an  innovative  re- 
sponse to  the  discovery  that  simple  ma- 
terials were  needed  to  insure  community 
comprehension.  Likewise,  radio  and  tele- 
vision media  spots  resulted  in  an  excep- 
tionally strong  reaction  from  the  low- 
income  clientele. 

Finally,  a  research  department  has 
been  established  to  analyze  all  available 
remedies  and  develop  alternative  solu- 
tions. The  research  staff  has  found  it 
necessary  to  simplify  many  Government 
pamphlets,  high  school  texts,  and  gen- 
eral consumer  education  articles.  Also,  it 
examined  the  effectiveness  of  buying 
clubs  and  cooperative  markets. 

In  short,  then,  the  NCIC  has  covered 
the  field  from  A  to  Z,  recognizing  all  the 
facets  of  the  consumer  problem  and  pro- 
viding innovative  techniques.  My  able 
colleague.  Congressman  Bob  Eckhardt 
placed  a  highly  informative  report  writ- 
ten by  the  NCIC  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  July  10,  1969,  on  page  19201, 
The  report  explains  in  detail  the  struc- 
ture I  have  outlined.  It  also  presents  a 
penetrating  analysis  of  existing  and  pro- 
posed consumer  remedies  and  I  recom- 
mend that  it  be  carefully  read  by  all  con- 
cerned with  consumer  protection. 

Let  me  say  I  find  there  is  so  much  to 
be  learned  from  this  organization  that  I 
am  dismayed  to  leai-n  that  it  has  not 
been  supported  more  fully  by  either  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  or  na- 
tional organizations  concerned  with  con- 
sumer protection. 

An  imfortimate  tangle  of  legal,  ad- 
ministrative, and  budgetary  conditions 
has  left  the  promising  District  of 
Columbia  Consumer  Protection  Regula- 
tions, passed  in  January  1969,  in  a  state 
of  paralysis  and  has  prevented  the 
emergence  of  the  proposed  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs — so  vital  to  developing  a 
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full  protection  program.  The  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  Economic  De- 
velopment tells  me  it  has  a  backlog  of 
353  license  applications  being  held  up 
by  a  recent  judicial  decision  on  the 
truth-in-lending  legislation,  and  there 
are  presently  no  funds  for  the  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs.  Surely,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Government  should  leap  to  en- 
gage the  .services  of  the  NCIC.  to  fill  the 
void  and  provide  the  basis  for  future 
development  in  this  area,  if  it  is  really 
serious  about  helping  the  low-income 
community. 

In  the  case  of  national  organizations, 
the  potential  involved  in  the  NCIC  pro- 
gram seems  so  great,  that  a  failure  to 
examine  carefully  what  these  bright  law 
Students  have  done  in  the  ghetto  com- 
munity in  a  positive  fashion,  in  a  time 
when  American  society  seems  only  to 
conceive  of  these  problems  negatively, 
would  be  a  lost  opportunity  of  tragic 
proportions. 

THE  CONSUMER  PROTECTION   ACT 
OF  1969 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  iMrs.  Dwyer) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  the  Consumer  Protection 
Actof  1969.  H.R.  13793. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  effort  to  es- 
tablish within  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  the  necessaiy  organiza- 
tional structure,  on  a  statutory  basis,  to 
assure  that  the  interests  of  American 
consumers  will  be  vigorously  represented 
and  protected. 

It  is  the  product  of  several  months  of 
research,  study,  and  consultation.  While 
I  am  hopeful  the  bill  can  be  significantly 
improved  as  a  result  of  committee  and 
House  consideration  of  the  measure— 
and  I  invite  the  suggestions  and  com- 
ments of  our  colleagues  and  other  inter- 
ested parties — I  am  convinced  that  the 
basic  approach  of  the  bill,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  with  a  broader  mandate  and 
increased  authority,  offers  the  best  hope 
of  providing  for  effective  consumer  pro- 
tection. As  such,  I  believe  it  is  superior 
to  the  proposal  for  a  Cabinet-level  De- 
partment of  Consumer  Affairs. 

There  is  no  easy  way  to  protect  con- 
sumers. Advances  in  technology  and 
marketing,  and  the  proliferation  of  con- 
sumer products  and  services  have  made 
the  consumer's  right  to  quality  and 
safety  more  difficult  to  assure.  Without 
help,  few  consumers  have  access  to  the 
information  needed  to  make  knowledge- 
able decisions. 

The  33  Federal  depaitments  and  agen- 
cies which  now  operate  hundreds  of 
co2>stimer-protection  programs  badly 
need  to  be  strengthened,  coordinated,  and 
designed  to  help  consumers. 

A  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  despite  its  laudable  pur- 
poses, would  not  accomplish  this.  It 
would  only  complicate — indeed,  weaken — 
the  Government's  task  of  protecting 
consumers. 

Consumer  interests  are  too  varied  to  be 
centralized  in  a  single  department.  Such 


a  department  could  neither  encompass 
all  consumer  protection  activities  nor  co- 
ordinate those  left  in  other  agencies.  By 
removing  some  activities  from  existing 
agencies,  it  wotild  further  separate  the 
consumer  from  decisions  which  affect 
him.  It  would  reduce  other  agencies'  in- 
terest in  consumers,  and  establish  an  ex- 
pensive new  bureaucracy. 

To  be  meaningful,  protection  must  be 
exerted  at  the  point  of  decision — not  out- 
side. The  consumer's  interest  in  rea.son- 
ably  priced  air  travel,  for  example,  can 
best  be  advanced  within  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board. 

The  better  alternative  would  be  to  em- 
phasize agencies'  consumer  mindedness. 
strengthen  their  effectiveness  on  behalf 
of  consumers,  and  provide  new  leadership 
and  coordination  at  the  White  House 
level.  My  own  consumer  protection  pro- 
gram would: 

First  Create  a  permanent  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  to  coordinate  Fed- 
eral consumer  protection  activities,  serve 
as  a  clearinghouse  for  complaints,  pub- 
lish Government  consumer  information, 
and  upgrade  consumer  rights. 

Second.  Require  all  departments  and 
agencies  having  consumer  protection 
functions  to  consider  specifically  the 
consumer  interest  in  all  such  proceed- 
ings: and  in  all  decisions,  rulings,  regu- 
lations, and  other  actions  to  state  fully 
the  consequences  for  consumers. 

Tliird.  Authorize  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards and  similar  Federal  agencies  to 
make  public  the  results  of  their  testing 
and  use  Oi  consumer  products. 

No  simplistic  solution,  such  as  a  De- 
partment of  Consumer  Affairs,  can  sub- 
.stitute  for  the  day-to-day  job  of  protect- 
ing consumers  wherever  and  whenever 
their  rights  ano  i.  ;erests  are  involved. 
In  brief,  it  makes  more  sense  to  me  to 
strengthen  consumer  protection  where 
consumer  decisions  are  being  made,  and 
to  do  this  in  the  two  places  which  count 
most:  the  agency  which  makes  the  day- 
to-day  decision,  and  the  White  H^use 
where  basic  policy  is  established  and 
where  the  necessary  leadership  and  co- 
ordination can  be  exercised. 

It  would  solve  nothing  to  force  agen- 
cies with  consumer  responsibilities  to 
give  them  up  or  transfer  them  or  down- 
grade them.  They  need  to  be  improved. 
And.  at  the  same  time,  consumei's  need 
one  central  place  in  the  executive  branch 
entrusted  with  the  sole  function  of  pro- 
tecting, speaking  for,  repi-esenting,  and 
listening  to  consumers. 

The  Office  is  to  be  located  in  the  White 
House  and  headed  by  a  Director  who 
.shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  In  contrast  to 
existing  operating  departments  and 
agencies,  the  Office  is  not  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  administering  substantive  pro- 
grams which  are  intended  to  benefit  spe- 
cific recipients.  Nor  is  it  intended  to  act 
as  a  law  enforcement  type  imit.  Rather, 
the  Office  is  designed  to  perform  as  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  consuming  public — 
as  a  consumer  ombudsman  in  a  sense — 
to  oversee  operations  of  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  in  order  that 
the  interests  of  the  consuming  public  are 
considered  and  safeguarded. 


In  carrying  out  its  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities, the  Office  shall: 

First,  coordinate  Federal  programs 
and  activities  lelating  to  consumers 
and  le.solve  differences  arising  among  de- 
partments and  agencies  with  respect  to 
such  programs  and  activities; 

Second,  assure  that  the  interests  of 
consumers  are  timely  presented  and 
considered  by  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  in  the  formulation  of  policies 
and  in  the  operations  of  programs  that 
may  affect  consumer  interests; 

Tliird,  receive,  evaluate,  and  transmit 
complaints  concerning  actions  or  prac- 
tices .which  may  be  detrimental  to  the 
consumer  interest; 

Fourth,  represent  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers in  proceedings  before  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies; 

Fifth,  develop  and  dis.seminate  infor- 
mation from  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  and  other  public  and  private 
sources  which  would  be  of  benefit  to  con- 
sumers, including  test  lesults  and  prod- 
uct analyses; 

Sixth,  conduct  hearings,  conferences, 
surveys,  and  investigations; 

Seventh,  establisii  offices  in  major 
population  centei-s  to  i-eceive  complaints, 
render  assistance,  and  disseminate  in- 
formation ; 

Eighth,  encourage,  support,  and  co- 
oidinate  research  leading  to  improved 
products,  services,  and  infoi-mation ; 

Ninth,  encourage,  initiate,  and  partic- 
ipate in  consumer  education  pi-ograms: 
Tenth,  cooperate  with  and  assist  State 
and  local  governments  in  the  promotion 
and  protection  of  consumer  interest :  and 
Eleventh,  cooperate  with  and  assist 
private  enterprise  in  the  promotion  and 
protection  of  consumer  interests. 

From  the  above  list,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  leading  function  granted  to  the  Office 
is  that  of  coordinating  programs  and  ac- 
tivities affecting  the  consumer  interest 
which  are  conducted  by  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

I  recogiiize  the  widely  held  axiom  that 
to  the  extent  an  organization  commands 
wealth  and  forces  to  that  extent  it  can 
make  its  weight  felt  successfully.  Foi 
this  reason  many  believe  that  OEO  was 
never  equipped  to  carry  out  the  coordi- 
nation functions  confened  upon  it  under 
the  poverty  laws.  This  may  well  be  true. 
But.  I  am  of  the  opinion  than  an  agency 
of  Government  can  effectively  carry  out 
its  mandate  through  the  use  of  expert 
communications  so  long  as  the  support 
of  the  Chief  Executive  is  behind  it.  Larse 
budgets  and  legions  of  civil  servants  are 
unnecessai-y  so  long  as  an  agency  has  the 
po-ahead  to  spotlight  improper  condi- 
tions and  the  backing  to  crack  heads  to- 
gether to  correct  abuses  or  mismanase- 
ment.  For  that  matter,  judging  by  the 
operations  of  many  existing  departments 
and  agencies  with  their  bloated  budgets. 
excess  personnel  rosters,  and  redtape 
jungles,  the  chances  of  an  agency,  such 
as  the  pi-oposed  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, succeeding  in  effectively  overseein2 
and  coordinating  other  imits  of  the  Gov- 
ernment may  depend  primarily  on  its 
being  kept  lean  and  hungry. 

Intimately  related  to  this  point  is  the 
issue  whether  the  Office  should  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  itself  administering  con- 
sumer protection  laws.  In  this  regard. 
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legislation  has  been  proposed  which 
would  create  a  Department  of  Consumer 
Affairs  and  which  would  have  transferred 
to  it  many  consumer  legulatory  functions 
presently  being  administered  by  other 
existing  departments  and  agencies. 
While  long  in  the  forefront  of  those  ad- 
vocating increased  consumer  protection 
laws  and  strengthened  organization 
within  the  Federal  Government,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  creation  of  such  a  de- 
partmental arrangement  is  the  most  de- 
sirable or  effective  method  of  safeguard- 
ins?  the  consumer. 

Thirty-three  or  more  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
ministering 400  or  more  consumer  pro- 
tection laws.  Obviously  these  units  can- 
not be  placed  together  in  one  package. 

What  would  most  likely  result,  there- 
fore, would  be  a  Department  of  Con.sum- 
er  Affairs  concentrating  primarily  on 
those  consumer  matters  within  its  juris- 
diction while  ignoring  or  feuding  with 
other  departB^ents  or  agencies  which  are 
administeringr  related  or  potentially  con- 
flicting laws.  In  addition,  a  .significant 
failure  in  the  effective  administration  of 
existing  consumer  protection  laws  has 
been  the  too  cozy  arrangement  that  de- 
velops between  the  agency  and  the  recip- 
ient. The  same  could  likely  occur  in  the 
case  of  a  Department  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs. Finally,  as  indicated  above,  the 
blowing  up  of  a  consumer  protection  or- 
ganization to  department  size,  with  the 
large  budgets,  staffs,  and  programs  to 
administer,  could  spell  the  downfall  of 
dynamic  administration. 

Ralph  Nader,  in  my  opinion,  aptly 
listed  the  reasons  against  the  creation  of 
a  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  when 
he  stated; 

I  do  not  find  persuasive  .  .  .  tiie  depositing 
of  various  regulatory  functions  including  the 
transfer  oi"  several  consumer  laws  from  other 
departments  and  agencies  to  the  proposed  De- 
partment. Giving  the  Department  of  Con- 
sumer ASairs  such  a  reguiatory  role  would 
(ai  simply  refocus  the  entire  lobbying  en- 
vironment on  the  Department;  (b)  weaicen 
the  Department's  strong  advocate  role  be- 
cause it  woxUd  have  to  referee  between  com- 
peting interests  in  its  administrative  liear- 
in£;s  and  rule-making  roles;  ic)  further 
lighten  any  public  Interest  burdens  from 
other  Departments  and  regulatory  agencies 
and  (d)  generate  needless  opposition  t-o  any 
Department  by  established  agencies  appre- 
hensive of  losing  their  programs.  To  be  effec- 
tive, a  consumer  agency  must  not  have  any- 
thing to  give  to  industry  or  commerce,  as  it 
most  assuredly  would  if  it  had  a  regulatory 
role  Having  something  to  give  would  attract 
the  same  forces  that  undermined  or  con- 
trolled other  agencies.  The  thrust  of  a  con- 
sumer agency,  in  my  judgment.  Is  to  assist 
in  the  reform  of  other  agencies  to  perform  In 
the  public  interest,  not  to  progressively  re- 
lieve them  of  that  horizon  in  their  delibera- 
tions. 

To  reiterate,  the  major  role  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Consumer  Affairs  would  be  to  act 
as  the  public's  ombudsman  for  consumer 
interests.  The  OfBce  would  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  carefully  observing  the 
operations  of  departments  and  agencies 
as  they  relate  to  protecting  consumer 
interests,  measuring  and  evaluating  per- 
formance, directing  the  means  for  im- 
proved   coordination,    settling    disputes 


and  differences  that  may  arise,  and  in 
all  ways  urging  the  units  of  Govern- 
ment on  to  injproved  performance  In  the 
consumer  area. 

A  key  measure  that  the  Office  will  have 
to  carry  out  Its  responsibility  is  the  au- 
thority given  at  in  section  6  of  the  bill  to 
receive  consumer  complaints.  This  provi- 
sion authorizes  the  receipt  of  complaints 
from  any  source  disclosing  a  probable  \i- 
olation  of  first,  any  law  of  the  United 
States,  second,  any  rule  or  order  of  any 
administrative  officer  or  regulatory  agen- 
cy of  the  United  States,  or  third,  any 
judgment,  decree,  or  order  of  any  court  of 
the  United  States.  Upon  receipt  of  a  com- 
plaint falling  under  one  of  the  above 
categories,  the  Office  shall  transmit  it 
for  appropriate  action  to  the  department 
or  agency  charged  with  the  duty  of  en- 
forcing the  law,  rule,  order,  judgment,  or 
decree,  together  with  such  other  perti- 
nent information  as  the  Office  has 
received  or  developed  on  its  own  motion. 

The  OfBce  is  also  charged  with  receiv- 
ing complaints  from  any  source  disclos- 
ing the  existence  of  commercial  or  trade 
practices  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
consumers  which  are  not  otherwise  in- 
cluded in  the  above  category  of  legal  or 
administrative  violations.  In  this  cate- 
gory, the  Office  shall  transmit  such  a 
complaint,  together  with  other  informa- 
tion received  or  developed  on  its  own  mo- 
tion, to  the  department  or  agency  which, 
in  the  OfBce's  judgment,  possesses  the 
most  effective  means  to  terminate  the 
detrimental  practice. 

Under  botli  categories  of  complaints, 
the  OfBce  is  required  to  exercise  the  spe- 
cific responsibility  of  pursuing  the  action 
taken  by  the  departments  or  agenices  to 
which  the  complaints  were  referred.  Far 
more  than  the  general  authority  to  eval- 
uate, coordinate,  and  oversee  the  activi- 
ties of  departments  and  agencies  in  their 
consumer-related  activities,  this  author- 
ity to  receive,  refer  and  follow  up  on  com- 
plaints will,  in  my  opinion,  enable  the 
Office,  if  it  is  dynamic  and  dedicated,  to 
ride  herd  effectively  over  the  operating 
units  of  the  Federal  Government  to  as- 
sure that  the  interests  of  the  consuming 
public  are  adequately  protected. 

Of  equal  importance  to  the  Office  in 
discharging  its  responsibilities  to  the 
consuming  public  is  the  authority  grant- 
ed in  section  5  directing  the  Oflace  to 
represent  consumers  in  nonadjudicatory 
matters  or  proceedings  before  depart- 
ments and  agencies  where  the  Director 
determines  that  the  interests  of  consum- 
ers may  be  substantially  affected.  Where 
adjudicatory  matters  or  proceedings  are 
involved  and  in  cases  pending  in  Federal 
courts,  the  Office  is  authorized  to  present 
evidence  and  information  to  such  bodies 
in  those  instances  where  the  Director 
determines  tliat  the  interests  cf  consum- 
ers may  be  substantially  affected.  Such 
information  and  evidence  shall  also  be 
presented  when  requested  by  the  Federal 
ofBcer  or  employee  charged  with  present- 
ing the  case  before  the  department, 
agency  or  court. 

Hundreds  of  thousands — perhaps  mil- 
lions— of  decisions  are  made  each  year  by 
the  multitude  of  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government — not  to 
m?niion  tho$e  handed  down  in  the  judi- 


cial branch.  A  large  percentage  of  these 
decisions  affect  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers in  every  conceivable  way — some 
quite  substantially.  Yet,  in  all  too  many 
cases  the  interests  of  consumers,  taken 
in  the  broad  context,  are  not  directly 
considered.  All  too  frequently,  these 
interests  are  ignored  to  the  serious  detri- 
ment of  the  consuming  public.  Worse,  yet, 
the  Congress  has  enacted  a  fairly  large 
number  of  consimier  protection  laws  in 
recent  years  which  have  not  been  ade- 
quately enforced  or  perhaps  even  ignored 
in  all  but  lip  work. 

How  tragic  tWs  can  be.  Lives  have  been 
lost,  serious  injuries  have  resulted,  and 
futures  have  been  destroyed  because  of 
failures  of  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  to  enforce  existing  laws. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  is 
charged  with  assuring  the  public  that  the 
drugs  it  administers  and  the  food  it  con- 
sumes are  safe,  efiBcacious.  and  whole- 
some. Recent  Investigations  have  dis- 
closed all  too  readily,  however,  how  little 
this  assurance  of  protection  means. 
Drugs  are  allowed  or  permitted  to  stay 
on  the  market  which  are  seriously  detri- 
mental to  health,  which  are  clearly  in- 
effective, or  which  have  not  undergone 
adequate  premarket  testing  to  warrant 
scientific  judgment  either  way.  Foods  and 
cosmetics  are  similarly  allowed  to  be  sold 
to  the  public  which  are  clearly  deleterious 
to  health. 

The  responsibility  for  authorizing  the 
marketing  of  pesticides  has  been  given  to 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  In  spite  of 
clear  warnings  of  danger  from  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  its  disregard  of  evi- 
dence of  deaths  attributable  to  the  prod- 
ucts, this  agency  of  Government  has  i^er- 
mitted  the  continued  marketing  of  dan- 
gerous pesticide  products  in  places  and 
under  conditions  of  grave  danger  or 
death  to  innocent  victims,  especially 
children. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  is 
directed  to  develop  standards  for  the  im- 
provement of  housing  structures,  includ- 
ing those  relating  to  safety  features.  In 
theorj',  at  least,  no  homes  could  be  sold 
under  FHA  financing  or  guarantees  un- 
less prescribed  safety  standards  are  met. 
Yet,  until  very  recently,  the  FHA  had  de- 
liberately permitted  homes  to  be  built, 
containing  nonsafety  glass  doors  and 
panels,  even  though  they  had  been  made 
aware  of  thotisands  of  p>erEons^largely 
yoimg  children — who  have  met  death 
yearly  by  crashing  through  these  unseen 
obstacles. 

Over  50,000  lives  are  lost  and  hundreds 
of  thotisands  of  individuals  are  seriously 
injm-ed  each  year  as  a  result  of  auto- 
mobile accidents.  Who  knows  how  many 
lives  could  be  spared  and  injuries  avoided 
if  cars  and  trucks  were  more  safely  built 
and  tires  more  adequately  constructed. 
Laws  exist  on  the  books  to  guard  against 
these  safety  hazards,  but  evidence  clearly 
points  to  less  than  an  adequatp  enforce- 
ment. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  areas  where 
the  consuming  public  believes,  I  presume, 
that  it  is  receiving  protection  from  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  goods  it  buys, 
products  it  consumes  or  uses,  informa- 
tion it  relies  upon,  services  it  utilizes,  air 
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it  breathes,  clothes  it  wears,  or  food  or 
water  it  consumes.  Yet  we  know  from 
actual  experience  that  the  public  may  be 
in  greater  danger  of  being  defrauded  or 
injured  today  than  in  years  past  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  have  the  illusion 
that  they  are  being  protected  where,  in 
fact,  such  is  not  the  case. 

In  the  case  of  radiation  hazards,  trans- 
portation safety,  flammable  clothing  and 
toys,  product  safety,  false  advertising, 
credit  practices,  electric  power  and  tele- 
phone reliability,  air  and  water  pollution, 
free  trade  and  open  competition,  insur- 
ance, and  many  more  vital  areas  of  life — 
in  addition  to  those  mentioned  at>ove — 
the  level  of  Government  protection  is 
generally  so  minimal  that  the  public 
might  be  almost  better  protected  if  it 
were  placed  on  guard  by  an  announced 
return  to  the  philosophy  of  "let  the  buyer 
beware." 

I  say  almost  because  I  am  not  ready 
to  give  up  and  permit  trade  and  com- 
merce to  return  to  the  law  of  the  jungle. 
The  last  sensible  hope,  in  my  opinion, 
may  be  the  creation  and  effective  opera- 
tion of  a  consumer  protection  organiza- 
tion such  as  I  am  proposing  in  this  legis- 
lation. 

In  authorizing  the  OfBce  of  Consumer 
Affairs  to  receive  and  follow  up  on  com- 
plaints concerning  violations  of  laws  or 
administrative  practices  and  in  directing 
the  OfBce  to  represent  consumer  inter- 
ests before  departments  and  agencies,  I 
have  the  hope  that  the  status  quo  can  be 
shaken  up  and  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers in  fact  protected.  I  should  also 
stress  that,  in  taking  these  and  other 
actions,  the  Office  is  not  required  to  sit 
back  and  wait  for  complaints  to  be  sub- 
milted  or  to  exist  at  the  mercy  of  others. 
It  is  fully  authorized  to  conduct  hear- 
ings, conferences,  surveys,  oral  investi- 
gations; obtain  data  from  departments 
and  agencies,  and  tap  the  knowledge  and 
educational  resources  of  those  outside 
the  Federal  GoveiTiment. 

To  these  I  have  sought  to  include  cer- 
tain additional  arrows  in  the  consumer 
protection  quiver.  One  is  the  requirement 
in  section  4(2)  that  the  Office  is  to  assure 
that  the  interests  of  consumers  are  timely 
presented  and  considered  by  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  Government  in  the  formu- 
lation of  policies  and  in  the  operation  of 
programs  affecting  the  consumer  inter- 
est. In  direct  support  of  this  functional 
commandment  is  the  requirement  set 
down  in  section  8  which  directs  each  de- 
partment and  agency,  in  taking  action 
affecting  the  interests  of  consimiers,  to 
indicate  concisely  by  way  of  public  an- 
nouncement the  nature  and  extent  to 
which  the  consumer  interest  was  con- 
sidered and  the  basis  upon  which  the 
action  taken  was  consistent  with  such 
interest. 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards — the  Federal  Government's 
expert  testing  agency — is  authorized  to 
conduct  product  safety,  performance, 
and  reliability  tests  for  private  business 
which  request  such  services  and  which 
are  willing  to  tmderwrite  the  costs.  No 
businessman  is  required  to  present  a 
product  for  testing.  It  is  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  businesses  who  have  confi- 


dence in  the  quality  of  their  products 
and  who   support   the   maintenance   of 
high    standards    of   craftsmanship   will 
utilize  such  testing  services  in  order  to 
advertise  the  results  and  thus,  perhaps, 
gain  an  honest,  fair,  competitive  advan- 
tage.   I    am    particularly    hopeful    that 
small  business  will  seek  to  utilize  this 
service  and  that  consumers  will  come 
to  look  for  and  rely  upon  results  an- 
nounced piu-suant  to  NBS  tests.  Admit- 
tedly,   large    businesses    will    also    have 
equal  access  to  such  testing  services  and 
I  hope  they,  too,  will  fully  utilize  this 
benefit  offered  to  them.  But,  since  busi- 
nesses with  heavy  financial  resources  be- 
hind them  can  heavily  outadvertise  small 
businesses,  regardless  of  product  quality, 
it  is  my  belief  that  the  existence  of  a 
source  "of   accurate,   unbiased,   publicly 
available  information  on  a  product  will 
enable  small  businesses  at  least  some- 
what to  balance  the  scales,  competitively. 
Closely  tied  in  with  the  above  is  the 
authority  given  to  the  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs  to  collect  information  and  data 
from  other   departments  and  agencies, 
including  test  results  and  product  anal- 
yses,  and  to  publish  such  data  in  the 
most  effective  manner  possible,  including 
an    easily    understandable    and    readily 
available  periodical.  Besides  test  results 
that  would  be  made  available  pursuant 
to  the  above  authority  extended  to  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  and  the  Department 
of    Defense — along    with    other   depart- 
ments and  agencies— regulariy  test  thou- 
sands of  products  to  determine  if  they 
measure  up  to  advertised  quality.  Here 
exists  a  gold  mine  of  accurate  and  un- 
biased information  to  which  the  consum- 
ing public  has  a  clear  right  of  access. 
Much  other  data  and  information  also  is 
produced  or  acquired  annually  within  the 
Government  which,  if  properly  digested, 
and  clearly  presented,  can  make  better 
consumers  out  of  us  all.  The  publication 
of   these   tests   results   and   other   data 
could  dramatically  improve  the  buying 
habits  and  satisfaction  of  each  American. 
While  dwelling  on  means  of  encourag- 
ing Americans  to  become  more  sophis- 
ticated   and    informed    buyers,    let    me 
emphasize  that  my  greatest  hope  and  ex- 
pectation is  that  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation will  assist  those  of  limited  means 
to  extend  their  resources  farther  and  to 
purchase  those  items  which  will  return 
the  greatest  benefit  to  them. 

The  poor,  in  too  many  cases,  pay  more. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  But  that 
is  not  the  worst  circumstance.  What  is 
far  more  serious  and  unsettling  is  that 
they  frequently  pay  more  for  inferior 
quality.  That  is  intolerable  and  I  do  be- 
lieve this  proposed  legislation  can  go  far 
in  overcoming  such  abuse. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  authorizing  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  to  encourage, 
support,  and  coordinate  research;  en- 
courage, initiate,  and  participate  in  con- 
sumer education  programs:  and  assume 
the  functions  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion of  Product  Safety  when  it  would 
otherwise  expire,  the  legislation  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Consumer  Ad- 
visory Council  to  advise  the  Director  gen- 
erally on  matters  relating  to  the  con- 


sumer interest  and  to  renew  and  eval- 
uate the   effectiveness  of   Federal   pro- 
grams and  operations  relating  to  the  con- 
sumer interest.  In  respect  to  the  latter, 
the  Advisory  Council  is  specifically  di- 
rected to  examine  into  the  administra- 
tion   of    existing    consumer    protection 
laws,  recommend  the  enactment  of  new 
legislation,   determine   the   effectiveness 
of    program    coordination,   ascertain   to 
what  extent  departments  and  agencies 
are  considering  the  consimier  interest  in 
discharging  their  responsibilities,  review 
the  extent  to  which  adequate  attention 
is  being  devoted  by  the  Federal  Go\ern- 
ment  to  consumer  problems  of  the  poor, 
see    whether    adequate    information    is 
available  for  the  making  of  intelligent 
consumer     decisions,      and     determine 
whether    existing    consumer    protection 
agencies  are  adequate  or  whether  new 
ones  should  be  established  such  as  a  new 
Consumer  Protection  Division  within  tl-.e 
Department  of  Justice. 

I  fully  recognize  the  general  deficiency 
that  has  existed  in  the  past  in  the  opera- 
tions of  or  benefit  from  advisory  groups. 
The  same  high  liopes  and  dismal  failure 
may  ensue  here.  I  do  believe,  however, 
that  satisfactoiT.  if  not  brilliant,  admin- 
istrative accomplishment  requires  watch- 
ers  watching    the   watchers.   This   may 
sound  wasteful  and  it  may  appear  Orwel- 
lian.  but  the  nature  of  man,  at  least  in 
the  field  of  public  administration,  ap- 
pears to  need  the  stick  as  well  as  the  car- 
rot. The  Advisory  Council,  proposed  in 
the  bill,  will  be  effective,  of  course,  only  if 
the  President  and  the  Director  want  it  to 
work.  That  is  true  to  an  even  greater 
extent  of  the  entire  legislative  package. 
But.  by  specifying  that  the  Council  is  to 
be  composed  of  individuals  who  possess 
a  demonstrated  ability  to  exercise  inde- 
pendent, informed,  and  critical  judgment 
and  who  are  to  be  chosen  from  widely  di- 
verse groups — business,  labor,  consumer, 
et  cetera — I  believe  the  prestige,  pride, 
and  reputation  of  such  individuals  will 
encourage,  if  not  guarantee,  successful 
oversight  and  wise  counseling. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speakei',  let  me  sound 
the  warning  that  our  society  is  in  serious 
danger  of  splintering  apart.  Whether  it 
IS  reaction  to  war,  overcrowding,  envi- 
ronmental pollution,  undue  aCBuence. 
dashed  expectations  of  the  poor  in  a 
world  of  opulence,  or  some  unknown  so- 
cial or  psychological  factors,  I  am  unable 
to  determine.  But.  there  is  a  pronounced 
stirring.  It  may  be  the  beginning  of  a 
more  honest,  safer,  and  sounder  world. 
Or.  it  may  spell  the  beginnings  of  dis- 
aster. It  is  om-  duty  to  contribute  and 
work  toward  the  former.  That  we  can  do 
by  making  certain  that  the  consumer  in- 
terests of  the  public— what  they  eat. 
wear,  breathe,  drink,  or  otherwise  use  or 
consimie  in  their  daily  lives — is  safe, 
sound,  fair,  reasonable,  wholesome,  and 
honest.  This  is  a  duty  that  rests  upon 
each  and  every  one  of  us. 

Businessmen  may,  upon  initial  reac- 
tion, feel  that  this  bill  is  directed  against 
them.  I  can  assure  them  that  it  is  not^- 
provided  they  are  striving  to  guard 
against  fraud  and  work  toward  safe  and 
quality  products.  Most  are.  Those  who 
are  not.  however,  should  be  made  to  suf- 
fer the  consquences.  I  beheve  in  the  free 
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enterprise  system.  From  my  years  In 
Government,  I  have  certainly  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Government  cannot 
solve  many  of  our  basic  problems.  There- 
fore, I  am  dedicated  to  strengthening 
this  system.  The  surest  way  that  I  know 
to  do  it,  is  to  retain  or  restore  the  pubUc's 
confidence  in  it.  The  surest  way  to  un- 
dermine it.  is  to  destroy  confidence. 

I  am  most  hor-eful.  then,  that  the  busi- 
ness community  will  support  this  legis- 
lation in  the  same  forceful  manner  I  ask 
the  consumin.^  public,  labor,  and  other 
groups  to  do  the  same.  We  must  put  a 
stop  to  the  present  drain  upon  society 
as  a  result  of  inadequate  consumer  pro- 
tection. Enactment  of  this  legislation 
can  lead  the  way. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  the  text  of  my  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1969: 

H.R.  13793 
A  bill  vo  establish  an  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs in  order  to  provide  within  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  representation  of  the 
interests  Of  consumers,  to  coordinate  Fed- 
eral pi i^raiiis  and  activities  affecting  con- 
sumers, to  assure  that  the  Interests  of 
consumers  are  timely  presented  and  con- 
sidered by  Federal  agencies,  to  represent 
the  Interests  of  consumers  before  Federal 
agencies,  smd  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  consumer  information;  to  establish  a 
Consumer  Advisory  Council  to  oversee  and 
evaluate  Federal  activities  relating  to  con- 
sumers; to  authorize  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  at  the  request  of  businesses, 
to  conduct  product  standard  tests;  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  as'^embled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  'Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1969". 

OFFICE   OF   CONSUMER   AFF.MBS 

Sec.  2.  The  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  (re- 
ferred to  hereinafter  as  the  "Office")  is  hereby 
established  in  the  Execvuive  Office  of  the 
President.  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  and  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  prescribed  by  section  5314,  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  executive  officers 
of  level  in.  There  shall  also  be  In  the  Office 
a  Deputy  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  and  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  prescribed  by  section 
5315,  tlUe  5,  United  States  Code,  for  execu- 
tive officers  of  level  IV.  The  Deputy  Director 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  Director  may 
designate,  and  during  the  absence  or  inca- 
pacity of  the  Dii-ector.  he  shall  act  as  Director. 

POWERS    .^ND    DLTIES    OF    THE    DIRECTOR 

Sec.  3ia).  The  Director  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  Office,  and 
shall  have  the  authority  to  direct  and  su- 
pervise all  personnel  and  activities  thereof. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  authority 
conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act,  the  Direc- 
tor is  authorized,  in  carrying  out  his  func- 
tions under  this  Act,  to^ 

(1)  appoint  .md  affix  the  compensation  of 
personnel  of  t  le  Office  in  accord  with  the 
provision.,  of  itle  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  the  appointment  in  the  compeU- 
tive  service,  and  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  58  of  title  5  relating  to  com- 
pensation of  positions  subject  to  the  General 
Schedule. 

(2)  employ  experi.-,  .-md  consultants  in  ac- 
cordance wit:  sectior.  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  c  mpensate  indi\iduals 
so  employed  ;or  each  day  (incliiding  travel 
time)  at  rates  not  in  e.xcess  of  the  maximum 


rate  of  pay  for  grade  GS-18  a«  provided  in 
section  5333  of  title  5,  United  Stat«a  Code. 
While  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  place  of  business,  such  employees 
may  be  paid  travel  expenses  and  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence  at  rates  authorized  by 
section  5703.  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  intermittently  employed. 

(3)  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  one  or 
more  advisory  committees  composed  of  such 
private  citizens  and  officials  of  the  Federal 
State,  and  local  governments  as  he  a.'ems 
desirable  to  advise  him  with  respect  to  his 
functions  under  this  Act;  and  members  of 
such  committees  (including  the  Consumer 
Advisory  Council  established  in  sec+ion  ^0 
of  this  Act)  other  than  those  regularly  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government,  while 
attending  meetings  of  such  committees  cr 
otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Di- 
rector, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation and  travel  expenses  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)(2)  of  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  wcperts  and  consultants; 

(4)  promulgate  such  rtiles  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  functions  vested  in 
him  or  in  the  Office,  and  delegate  authority 
for  the  performance  of  any  function  to  any 
officer  or  employee  under  his  direction  and 
supervision; 

(5)  utllt-e,  with  their  consent,  the  services, 
personnel,  and  facilities  of  other  Federal, 
State,  and  private  agencies  and  instrumen- 
talities with  or  without  reimbursement 
thereof; 

(6)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  6«5(b)  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code; 

(7)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be 
judicially  noticed; 

(8)  request  and  receive,  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  President  may  prescribe,  such 
information  from  any  Federal  agency  as  the 
Director  may  from  time  to  time  require. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress in  January  of  each  year  a  report  which 
shall  include  a  comprehensive  statement  of 
the  activities  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Office  during  the  preceding  calendar  year, 
and  such  recommendations  as  he  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  and  desirable  to  protect 
the  consumer  interests,  including  measures 
to  improve  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the 
Federal  Go\ernment  in  the  protection  of  such 
interests,  i 

I  FTTNCnONS 

Sec.  4  (a) .  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Of- 
fice, in  the  performance  of  its  functions,  to 
advise  the  President  and  the  Congress  as  to 
all  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers; and  to  protect  and  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  consumers  of  goods  and  services  made 
available  to  them  through  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  Office  shall  be 
to — 

(1)  coordinate  Federal  programs  and  ac- 
tivities relating  to  consumers  and  resolve 
differences  arising  among  Federal  agencies 
with  respect  to  such  programs  and  activi- 
ties; 

(2)  assure  that  the  interests  of  consumers 
are  timely  presented  and  considered  by  the 
appropriate  levels  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  the  formulation  of  Government 
policies  ancl  in  the  operation  of  Government 
programs  that  may  affect  the  consumer  in- 
tere.'  t; 

(3 1  receive,  evaluate,  and  transmit  com- 
plaints concerning  actions  or  practices  which 
may  be  detrimental  to  the  consumer  interest 
to  the  extant  authorized  by  section  6  of  this 
Act; 

1 4)  represent  the  interests  of  consumers 
in  proceedBigs  before  Federal  agencies  to  the 
extent  authorized  by  section  5  of  this  Act; 

(5)  devwop  information  from  Federal 
agencies  arid  other  public  and  private  sources 
Which  woiid  be  of  benefit  to  consumers,  In- 


cluding test  results  and  analyses  of  consumer 
products,  and  to  disseminate  such  informa- 
tion in  the  most  efficacious  manner  possible, 
including  through  the  publication  and  dis- 
tribution of  periodicals  and  other  printed 
material  which  will  in  easily  understandable 
form  inform  consumers  of  matters  of  inter- 
est to  them; 

(6)  conduct  hearings,  conferences,  sur- 
veys, and  investigations  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  7  of  this  Act; 

(7)  establish  in  accordance  with  directives 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  facilities  in  ma- 
jor {Kipulallon  centers  (managed  by  the  Of- 
fice or  some  other  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cy) to  receive  consumer  complaints,  to  direct 
consumers  to  the  appropriate  Federal  agency 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  meeting  a 
sf>eciflc  consiuner  need,  and  to  disseminate 
information  of  interest  to  consumers; 

(8)  encourage,  support,  and  coordinate 
research  (conducted  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment) leading  to  improved  products, 
services,  and  consumer  information; 

(9)  encourage,  initiate  and  participate  in 
consumer  education  programs  and  consumer 
counseling  programs  (Including  credit  coun- 
seling) ; 

(10)  cooperate  with  and  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  the  promotion  and  pro- 
tection of  consumer  interests; 

(11)  cooperate  with  and  assist  private  en- 
terprise in  the  promotion  and  protection  of 
consumer  interests;  and 

(12)  submit  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  measiu-es  to 
improve  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  Che  protection  and  promotion  of 
the  consumer  interest. 

REPRESENTATION  OF  CONSUMERS  BEFORE 
FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Whenever  there  Is  pending  be- 
fore any  Federal  agency  any  matter  or  pro- 
ceeding which  does  not  Involve  the  adju- 
dication of  the  alleged  violation,  by  any  in- 
dividual or  corporation  named  as  a  defend- 
ant or  respondent  therein,  of  any  statute 
of  the  United  States  or  any  rule  promulgated 
thereunder,  and  the  Director  finds  that  the 
determination  of  such  matter  or  proceeding 
may  affect  substantially  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers within  the  United  States,  the  Office 
shall  be  entitled  as  a  matter  or  right  to 
Intervene  in  such  matter  or  proceeding  as 
a  party  to  represent  the  interests  of  consum- 
ers by  filing  with  such  agency  a  duly  certi- 
fied copy  of  the  finding  so  made  by  the 
Director.  Upon  any  such  intervention,  the  Di- 
rector or  any  ether  employee  of  the  Office 
designated  by  him  for  that  purpose,  shall 
present  to  such  agency,  in  conformity  with 
the  rules  of  practice  and  procedure  thereof, 
such  evidence,  briefs,  and  argtiment  as  he 
shall  determine  to  be  necessary  for  the  ef- 
fective protection  of  the  Interests  of  such 
consumers. 

(b)  Whenever — 

(1)  there  Is  pending  before  any  Federal 
agency  any  matter  or  proceeding  which  does 
involve  the  adjudication  of  the  alleged  vio- 
lation, by  any  individual  or  corporation 
named  as  a  defendant  or  respondent  therein, 
of  any  statute  of  the  United  States  or  any 
rule  promulgated  thereunder,  or 

(2)  there  Is  pending  before  any  district 
or  appellate  court  of  the  United  States  any 
matter  or  proceeding  to  which  the  United 
States  or  any  Federal  agency  is  a  party, 
and 

the  Director  finds  the  determination  of  such 
matter  or  proceeding  may  affect  substan- 
tially the  Interests  of  consumers  within  the 
United  States,  the  Office  upon  its  own  mo- 
tion may,  and  upon  written  request  made 
by  the  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  or  such  agency  who  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  presenting  the  case  for  the  Gov- 
ernment in  that  matter  or  proceeding  shall, 
certify  to  such  officer  or  employee  all  evi- 
dence and  information  In  the  possession  of 
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the  Office  relevant  to  that  matter  or  proceed- 
ing. 

(c)  Tlie  Director  or  any  other  employee  of 
the  Office,  designated  by  him  for  such  pur- 
pose, shall  be  entitled  to  enter  an  appearance 
before  any  Federal  agency  for  the  purpose  of 
representing  the  Office  in  any  proceeding  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  granted  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  without  other  compli- 
ance with  any  requirement  for  admission  to 
practice  before  such  agency. 

CONSUMER     COMPLAINTS 

Sec.  6  (a).  Whenever  the  Office  receives 
from  any  source  complaints  or  other  informa- 
tion disclosing  a  probable  violation  of  (1) 
any  law  of  the  United  States.  (2)  any  rule  or 
order  of  any  administrative  officer  or  Federal 
agency,  or  i3)  any  judgment,  decree,  or  order 
of  any  court  of  the  United  States,  the  Of- 
fice shall  transmit  promptly  to  the  Federal 
agency  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing 
such  law,  rule,  order.  Judgment,  or  decree, 
for  appropriate  action,  such  complaint  or 
other  information  received  or  otherwise 
developed  by  the  Office. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Office  receives  from  any 
source  complaints  or  other  information  dis- 
closing any  commercial  or  trade  practice  det- 
rimental to  the  interests  of  consumers  with- 
in the  United  States,  which  are  not  included 
within  the  category  specified  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  Office  shall  transmit 
promptly  to  the  Federal  agency  whose  regula- 
tory or  other  authority  provides  the  most 
effective  means  to  terminate  such  practice, 
such  complaint  or  other  information  received 
or  otherwise  developed  by  the  Office. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Office  to 
ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  action 
taken  with  regard  to  complaints  and  other 
information  transmitted  under  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section. 

HEARI.S'CS.     CONTERKNCES,     SURVEYS,   AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 

Sec  7  (a) .  The  Office  Is  authorized  to  con- 
duct hearings,  conferences,  surveys  and  in- 
vestigations anywhere  In  the  United  States 
concerning  the  needs,  interests  and  problems 
of  consumers  which  are  not  duplicative  in 
significant  degree  to  similar  activities  con- 
ducted by  other  Federal  agencies. 

(b)  For  the  ptirposes  of  conducting  hear- 
ings, conferences,  surveys,  and  investigations 
under  this  Act,  the  Office  shall  have  all 
powers  which  are  conferred  upon  the  Federal 
Trnde  Commission  by  section  9  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  with  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  investigations  made  by  that 
Commission  under  that  Act,  except  that  the 
Office  may  not  grant  to  any  person  any  im- 
munity from  prosecution,  penalty,  or  for- 
feiture in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
that  section  without  first  obtaining  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
sen-ing  upon  such  person  a  duly  certified 
copy  of  any  consent  therefor  granted  by  the 
Attorney  General.  The  provisions  of  section 
10  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
shall  apply  to  the  Act  or  omission  of  any 
person,  partnership,  or  corporation  with  re- 
gard to  any  subpena.  order,  requirement,  or 
information  of  the  Office  to  the  same  extent, 
and  with  the  same  effect,  as  if  such  act  or 
omission  had  occurred  with  regard  to  a  like 
subpena,  order,  or  requirement,  or  with  ref- 
erence to  like  informat^n.  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.       ^ 

PROTECTION     OF     THE     CONSUMER     INTEREST     IN 
AD^UNISTRATIVE    PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  8.  Every  Federal  agency  in  taking  any 
action  of  a  nature  which  can  reasonably  be 
construed  as  substantially  affecting  the  In- 
terests of  consumers  of  products  and  services 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  (1)  the  pro- 
mulgation of  rules,  regulations,  or  guidelines, 

(2)  the  formulation  of  policy  decisions,  or 

(3)  the  Issuance  of  orders,  decrees,  or  stand- 
ards, shall  take  such  action  In  a  manner 
calculated  to  advance  the  valid  interests  of 


consumers  In  terms  of  price,  quality,  safety, 
accuracy,  effectiveness,  dependability,  infor- 
mation and  choice.  In  taking  any  such  ac- 
tion, the  agency  concerned  shaii  indicate 
concisely  in  a  public  announcement  of  such 
action  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  consider- 
ation of  consumer  Interests  and  the  bases 
upon  which  the  action  was  taiten  consistent 
with  such  Interests. 

TESTING     BT     NATIONAL     BURE.AU     OF     STANDARDS 

Sec  9  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Secretary") 
is  authorized  to  establish  facilities  for  the 
ptirpose  of  determiFilng  through  testing,  at 
the  request  of  a  manufacturer,  the  perform- 
ance, content,  safety,  durability,  and  other 
characteristics  of  a  product  offered  for  sale 
or  intended  to  be  offered  for  sale  by  such 
manufacturer: 

(bi  The  Secretary  shall  charge  for  the 
services  performed  under  the  authority  of 
this  section  and  such  charges  shall  be  based 
on  both  direct  and  indirect  costs.  The  ap- 
propriation or  fund  t>earlng  the  cost  of  the 
services  may  be  reimbursed  or  the  Secretary 
may  require  advance  payment  subject  to  such 
adjustments  on  completion  of  the  work  as 
may  be  agreed  upon. 

(c)  The  manufacturer  may  stiggest  but 
not  direct,  control  or  otherwise  influence  the 
type  of  t^sts  to  be  conducted  by  the  Secre- 
tary; 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  declare  one 
product  to  be  better,  or  a  better  ouy,  than 
any  other  product; 

(e)  The  manufacturer  may  publicize  the 
results  of  the  tests  conducted  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  in  so  doing  may  In  no  way  distort, 
falsify,  or  misrepresent  such  results; 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  surveil- 
lance over  products  which  It  has  tested  to 
assure  that  such  products  and  Information 
disseminated  about  them  conform  to  the 
test  results  determined  by  the  Secretary; 

ig)  The  Secretary  may  arrange  with  and 
reimburse  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies for  the  performance  of  any  such  func- 
tions, and  as  necessary  or  appropriate,  dele- 
gate any  of  his  powers  under  this  section 
to  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  with 
respect  to  any  part  thereof,  and  authorize 
the  redelegatlon  of  such  powers; 

(h)  The  Secretary  may  perform  functions 
under  this  section  without  regard  to  section 
529  of  title  31,  United  States  Code; 

( i )  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  request 
any  Federal  agency  to  supply  such  statistics, 
data,  progress  reports,  and  other  information 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  his  func- 
tions under  this  section.  Each  such  agency 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  and  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  law.  to  furnish  such  materials  to  the  Sec- 
retary; 

(J)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  to  the 
extend  necessary,  to  acquire  or  establish  ad- 
ditional facilities  and  to  purchase  additional 
equipment  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

CONSUMER      ADVISORY      COUNCIL 

Sec.  10  (a).  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  Office  a  Consumer  Advisory  Council  to 
be  composed  of  12  members  appointed  by 
the  President  for  terms  of  two  years  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  UrUt- 
ed  States  Code.  Members  shall  be  appointed 
on  the  basis  of  their  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence in  the  area  of  consumer  affairs,  and 
their  demonstrated  abUity  to  exercise  inde- 
pendent, informed  and  critical  judgment. 
Representatives  of  btisiness.  labor,  consumer, 
and  other  interested  organizations  shall  be 
encouraged  to  recommend  qualified  candi- 
dates for  appointment   to  the  C-ouncil. 

(b)  (1)  Of  the  members  first  appointed,  six 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one  year 
and  six  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two 
years  as  designated  by  the  appointing  power 
at  the  time  of  rippointment. 


(2)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term.  Members  shall  be  eligible  for  reap- 
pointment and  may  serve  after  the  expira- 
tion of  their  terms  until  their  successors  have 
taken  office. 

(3)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Council  shall  not 
affect  its  {xjwers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  by  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  the 
chairman  from  among  the  members  ap- 
pointed to  the  Council.  The  Council  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman  but  not  less 
often  than  four  times  a  year  The  Director 
shall  be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Council. 

(d)  The  Council  shall — 

(1)  advise  the  Director  on  matters  relat- 
ing to   the  consumer  interest:    and 

(2)  review  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  Federal  programs  and  operations  relating 
to  the  consumer  interest  and  make  recom- 
mendations thereto,  including  with  regard 
to  the  adequacy  of  the — 

(A)  administration  of  existing  consumer 
protection  laws  and  the  need  to  enact  new 
Laws; 

(Bi  coordination  of  consumer  programs 
and  operations  among  Federal  agencies,  and 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  State 
and  local  government  and  private  enterprise: 

(C)  consideration  of  constimer  Interests 
by  decisionmaking  Federal  agencies: 

(D)  attention  devoted  to  the  consimier 
problems  of  the  poor; 

(E»  avaUabllity  of  Information  necessary 
for  the  making  of  intelligent  consumer  deci- 
sions; 

(F)  existing  consumer  protection  agencies 
and  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  new- 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  consumer  af- 
fairs wltihln  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
prosecute  consumer  fraud  practices;  and 

( G  )  existing  organization  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  consumer  protection 
functions  and  the  need  to  reorganize  such 
functions, 

CONSUMER    SAFETY 

Sec  11.  The  Office  shall  assure  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  the  responsibilities  and  duties 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety,  together  with  such  property  and  un- 
expended appropriations  as  may  exist,  at  such 
time  as  the  Commission's  authority  would 
otherwise  terminate. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  12.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Office,  the  Consumer  Ad- 
visory Council,  and  the  Dei>artment  of  Com- 
merce such  sums  as  may  be  required  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  13.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  the 
term  "Federal  agency"  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  that  give  It  by  section  551  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 


NUCLEAR  PL.\NT  SAFETY  AND  THE 
NEED  FOR  A  FEDERAL  NUCLEAR 
DE\'ELOPMENT  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  '  Mr.  Saylor  »  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a 
sense  of  deep  foreboding,  I  am  inserting 
after  my  remarks  today,  an  article  from 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  the  sub- 
ject of  nuclear  powerplant  safety.  I  hope 
every  Member  of  Congress  takes  a  few 
minutes  to  read  this  frightening  article. 
In  very  brief  terms,  the  article  says  what 
a  good  number  of  Meml>ers  know  al- 
ready— there  is  a  need  for  deeper  and 
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more  thorough  study  of  the  safety  as- 
pects of  nuclear  powerplants  prior  to  the 
proliferation  of  such  installations 
throughout  the  United  States. 

And  why  should  Members  of  Congress 
be  concerned  about  the  AEC's  program 
of  civilian  nuclear  plant  construction? 
One  small  quote  from  the  article  should 
provide  the  answer: 

In  1957  the  AEC  issued  a  study  which  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  Brookhaven  Report, 
which  attempted  to  assess  the  probabilities 
of  nuclear  reactor  "Incidents"  and  the  pot-en- 
tial  consequences. 

The  report's  conclusions  were  stupefying: 
As  many  as  3400  people  could  be  killed,  43,000 
injured,  and  as  much  as  $7  billion  of  prop- 
erty damage  done.  People  could  be  killed  at 
distances  up  to  15  miles  and  injured  up  to 
45.  Land  contamination  could  extend  for  far 
greater  distances;  agricultural  restrictions 
might  prevail  over  an  area  of  150,000  square 
miles,  roughly  5'r  of  the  territory  of  the 
continental  United  States. 

That  report  was  issued  12  years  ago. 
Nothing  I  have  read  or  heard  in  the  en- 
suing 12  years  would  calm  anyone's  fears 
about  fhe  awful  consequences  of  a  'mis- 
taike"  or  "impossible"  calamity  arising 
from  the  operation  or  misoperation  of  a 
nuclear  plant.  The  potential  for  tragedy 
is  so  great  that  it  staggers  the  imagina- 
tion. I  for  one,  do  not  believe  the  public  is 
sufQciently  aware  of  the  potential  dan- 
ger. The  Congress  of  the  United  Stat«s 
has  a  human,  national,  responsibility 
which  transcends  the  political,  economic, 
and  regional  interests  that  are  pressing 
for  the  construction  of  nuclear  plants. 

Already,  there  are  15  operating  nuclear 
plants  in  the  United  States.  31  are  under 
construction,  and  42  are  planned.  Look- 
ing at  the  map  of  the  United  States,  the 
heaviest  concentration  of  the  plants  is 
on  the  east  coast.  Strangely  enough,  of 
the  18  Members  of  Congress  on  the  Joint 
Comxnittee  on  Atomic  Energy,  only  three 
Members  represent  east  coast  States.  Of 
perhaps  more  interest,  of  the  total  88 
operating  and  planned  plants,  79  of  them 
are,  or  will  be  located  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States.  This  90  percent  of 
the  potential  danger  from  nuclear  plants 
is  represented  by  50  percent  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Joint  Committee.  As 
things  go  in  the  Congress.  I  suppose  this 
ratio  is  not  too  bad.  but  I  am  more  con- 
cerned about  another  makeup  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  and  that  is  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  100  percent 
nuke-oriented.  Because  of  the  similarity 
of  views  on  the  U.S.  civilian  nuclear 
power  program,  it  is  diflScult  for  an  "out- 
sider" to  get  a  word  in  edgewise  about 
matters  that  have  some  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  civilian  nuclear  energy.  I 
know  I  have  tried. 

Nevertheless,  20  Members  of  the  House 
and  nine  Members  of  the  Senate  are  at- 
tempting to  get  that  word  in  with  the 
introduction  of  resolutions  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  "Federal  Committee  on  Nu- 
clear Development  to  Review  and  Re- 
evaluate the  Existing  Civilian  Nuclear 
Pi-ogram  of  the  United  States."  I  am 
proud  to  be  the  author  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  83,  introduced  on  Januai-y  3 
of  this  year,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
most  of  20  additional  resolutions.  The 
heart  of  the  resolution  states: 


(The  resolution)  Directs  the  Committee  to 
study,  review,  and  evaluate  the  present  pro- 
visions of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  and  in- 
tensively probe  the  atomic  energy  program 
of  the  United  States  generally,  with  the  sp)e- 
ciflc  objectives  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
existing  civilian  nuclear  program  is  respon- 
sive to  the  public  need,  assessing  the  valid- 
ity of  the  assumptions  upon  which  the  ex- 
isting program  Is  built,  and  determining 
what  cDanges  should  be  made  in  that  pro- 
gram. ' 
I 

We  have  made  a  simple  request  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy — 
heai-lngs  on  our  resolution.  We  are  not 
calling  for  the  total  abandonment  of  the 
civilian  nuclear  power  program,  only 
that  the  public  and  other  Members  of 
Congress  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
voice  their  opinions  and  recommenda- 
tions on  a  matter  that  is  vital  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. It  seems  a  simple  enough  request 
in  light  of  the  potential  danger  and  the 
real  problem  of  the  lack  of  awareness  of 
that  danger  on  the  pai-t  of  the  public. 

I  have  introduced  resolutions  similar 
to  House  Joint  Resolution  83  yearly; 
each  has  been  systematically  ignored  by 
the  committee.  I  do  not  understand  such 
an  attitude,  nor  do  I  imderstand  what 
possible  fear  the  committee  could  have  of 
hearings  on  such  resolutions. 

The  situation  painfully  reminds  me  of 
the  tragedy  and  shame  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  coal  mine  health  and 
safety  legislation.  Unfortimately.  it  takes 
major  coal  mine  disasters  to  spur  the 
Congress  into  action.  Considering  the 
number  of  lives  at  stake  in  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  plants  aroimd  the  coun- 
try, I  pray  the  Congress  and  especially 
the  members  of  the  Joint  AEC  Commit- 
tee will  not  wait  for  a  nuclear  plant  dis- 
aster before  it  does  something  to  re- 
assure the  Nation  as  to  the  safety  of 
civilian  nuclear  plants. 

Such  an  assurance  could  come  from  a 
thorough  study  of  the  civilian  nuclear 
energ>'  program  conducted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Committee  recommended  In  House 
Joint  Resolution  83.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  Congress  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee is  obligated  to  have  hearings  on 
the  resolution. 

The  article  on  nuclear  plant  safety 
follows : 

(From     the     Philadelphia     (Pa.)      Inquirer, 

July  27.  19691 
Perils  of  the  Peaceful  Atom:  Will  Nuclear 

Powebplants  Ruin  Oun  Environment? 

(By  Richard  Curtis  and  Elizabeth  Hogan) 

(Notes.— Elizabeth  Hogan.  born  and  edu- 
cated in  Philadelphia  and  now  living  in  New 
"iTork  City,  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  for 
Environmental  Information.  She  recently 
testified  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  at  hearings  on  the  licensing 
and  regulation  of  nuclear  reactors. ) 

(Richard  Curtis,  who  was  born  in  New  York 
City  and  still  lives  there,  is  the  author  of 
more  than  100  stories  and  articles  published 
in  nation^a  magazines  and  has  written  and 
edited  more  than  a  dozen  books.) 

"■What  is  past  is  past,  and  the  damage 
we  may  already  have  done  to  future  genera- 
tions cannot  be  rescinded,  but  we  cannot 
shrink  the  compelling  responsibility  to  deter- 
mine if  the  course  we  are  following  is  one  we 
should  be  following." 

So  said  Sen.  Thruston  B.  Morton  of  Ken- 
tucky on  Feb.  29,  1968,  upon  Introducing  into 
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the  legislature  a  resolution  calling  for  com- 
prehensive review  of  Federal  participation 
in  the  atomic  energy  electric  power  program. 
Admitting  he  had  been  remiss  In  informing 
himself  on  this  "grave  danger."  Morton  said 
he  had  now  looked  more  deeply  into  nuclear 
power  safety  and  was  "dismayed  at  some  of 
the  things  I  have  found — warnings  and  facts 
from  highly  qualified  people  who  firmly  be- 
lieve that  we  have  moved  too  fast  and  with- 
out proper  safeguards  into  an  atomic  power 
age' 

Sen.  Morton's  resolution  was  by  no  means 
the  only  one  before  Congress  in  1968.  Indeed, 
more  than  two  dozen  urged  investigation  and 
re-evaluatlon  of  our  atomic  power  program. 
This  fact  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  much  of 
the  public,  for  the  belief  is  widespread  that 
the  nuclear  reactors  being  built  to  generate 
electricity  for  our  cities  are  safe,  reliable  and 
pollution-free. 

But  a  rapidly  growing  number  of  physicists, 
biologists,  engineers,  public  health  officials, 
and  even  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  itself — the  government  bureau 
responsible  for  regulation  of  this  force — 
has  been  expressing  serious  misgivings  about 
the  planned  proliferation  of  nuclear  power 
plants  In  fact,  some  have  indicated  that  nu- 
clear power,  which  Supreme  Court  Justices 
William  Douglas  and  Hugo  Black  described 
as  "the  most  deadly,  the  most  dangerous 
process  that  man  has  ever  conceived."  rep- 
resents the  gravest  pollution  threat  yet  to 
our  environment. 

FIFTEEN    PLANTS    OPERATING 

As  of  June,  1968.  15  commercial  nuclear 
power  plant*  were  operating  or  operable. 
The  government,  however,  has  been  promot- 
ing a  plan  by  which  25  percent  of  our  elec- 
tric power  will  be  generated  bv  the  atom  by 
1980,  and  half  by  the  year  2000.  To  meet  this 
goal,  87  more  plants  are  under  construction 
or  on  the  drawing  boards.  Despite  the  fact 
that  atomic  power  and  reactor  technology 
are  still  imperfect  sciences,  saturated  with 
hazards  and  unknowns,  these  reactors  are 
going  up  in  close  proximity  to  heavy  popula- 
tion concentrations.  Most  will  be  of  a  size 
never  before  attempted  by  scientists  and 
engineers.  They  are.  In  effect,  gigantic  nu- 
clear experiments. 

As  most  readers  will  recall,  atomic  reactors 
are  designed  to  utilize  the  tremendous  heat 
generated  by  splitting  atoms.  They  are  fueled 
with  a  concentrated  form  of  uranium  stored 
in  long  tubes  bound  togethe.  to  form  sub- 
assemblies. These  are  placed  in  the  reactor's 
core,  separated  by  rods  which  absorb  radio- 
activity and  thus  control  the  chain  reactions 
of  splitting  atoms.  When  the  rods  are  with- 
drawn, the  chain  reactions  intensify,  produc- 
ing enormous  quantities  of  heat.  Coolant 
circulated  through  the  reactor  core  carries 
the  heat  away  to  heat  exchange  systems, 
where  water  is  brought  to  a  boil.  The  "result- 
ant steam  is  employed  to  turn  electricity- 
generating  turbines. 

Stated  in  this  condensed  fashion,  the 
process  sounds  innocuous  enough.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  heat  is  not  the  only  form 
of  energy  produced  by  atomic  fission. 
Another  is  radioactivity.  During  the  course 
of  separation  the  fuel  assemblies  and  other 
components  in  the  reactor's  core  become  in- 
tensely radioactive.  This  irradiated  material 
has  been  described  as  a  million  to  a  billion 
times  more  toxic  than  an;:  known  industrial 
agent.  Some  200  radioactive  isotopes  are  pro- 
duced as  by-products  of  reactor  operation, 
and  the  amount  of  just  one  of  them  alone. 
strontium-90,  contained  in  a  reactor  of  even 
modest — 100-200  megawatt — size  is  equal  to 
that  produced  in  the  explosion  of  a  bomb 
190  times  more  powerful  than  the  one 
dropped  on  Hiroshima. 

Huge  concentrations  of  radioactive  ma- 
terial are  also  to  be  found  in  facilities  that 
support  atomic   power  plants.   Because   the 
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Intense  radioactivity  In  a  reatcor  core  even- 
tually interferes  with  the  fuel's  efficiency, 
the  fuel  aasemblies  must  be  removed  from 
time  to  time  and  replaced  by  new,  uncon- 
lamlnated  ones.  The  old  ones  are  shipped  to 
reprocessing  plants  where  the  contaminants 
are  separated  from  the  salvageable  fuel.  The 
ferociously  radioactive  liquid  containing  the 
contaminants  must  be  neutralized,  disposed 
of.  or  stored  until  it  Is  no  longer  dangerous. 
Thus  reprocessing  plants  and  storage  areas 
are  Immense  repositories  of  "hot"  and 
"dirty"  material.  Furthermore,  transporta- 
tion routes  between  power  plants  and  re- 
processing facility  and  waste  storage  site, 
carry  trafflc  bearing  high  quantities  of  that 
material. 

Even  from  this  glimpse  it  will  be  apparent 
that  pvibllc  and  environmental  safety  depend 
on  the  flawless  containment  of  radioactivity 
every  step  of  the  way.  For,  owing  to  the  In- 
credible fwtency  of  this  energy,  even  the 
slightest  leakage  is  harmful — and  a  massive 
release  would  be  catastrophic.  The  funda- 
mental question,  then,  is  how  heavily  can  we 
rely  on  human  "wisdom,  care  and  engineering 
to  hold  this  peril  under  absolute  control? 

Abundant  evidence  points  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  cannot  rely  on  it  at  all. 

The  hazards  of  peaceful  atomic  power  fall 
Into  two  broad  categories:  The  threat  of  vio- 
lent, massive  releases  of  radioactivity,  and 
that  of  slow  but  eventually  deadly  seepage 
of  harmful  products  into  the  environment. 

CAN  PRODUCE  DISASTER 

Nuclear  physicists  assure  us  that  reactors 
cannot  explode  like  atomic  bombs,  because 
the  complex  apparattis  for  detonating  an 
atomic  warhead  is  absent.  Tills  fact,  how- 
ever, is  of  little  consolation  when  it  is  real- 
ized that  only  a  conventional  explosion  Is 
necessary  to  produce  havoc  on  a  scale  eclips- 
ing any  peacetime  Industrial  accident  on  rec- 
ord— or  any  single  act  of  war.  Including  the 
atomic  destruction  of  Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki. 

There  are  numerous  ways  in  which  such 
an  explosion  can  take  place  in  a  reactor.  For 
example,  liquid  sodium,  which  is  used  in 
some  reactors  .is  a  coolant,  is  a  devilishly 
tricky  element  -ft'hlch  could  explode  on  acci- 
dental contact  with  air,  rupturing  fuel  as- 
semblies, damaging  components  and  shield- 
ing, and  destroying  primary  and  secondary 
safeguards.  In  the  absence  of  coolant,  ex- 
posed tiranlum  fuel  cotild  overheat  and  melt, 
forming  "puddles"  which  could  also  explode 
upon  reaching  a  critical  size. 

If  these  explosions  were  forceful  enough, 
and  sufficient  safeguards  failed,  some  of  the 
fission  products  could  be  released  outside  the 
plant  and  into  the  environment,  In  the  form 
of  a  gas  or  a  cloud  of  fine  radioactive  parti- 
cles. Under  not  uncommon  atmospheric  con- 
ditions, such  as  an  '"inversion"  in  which  a 
layer  of  cold  air  keeps  a  warmer  layer  from 
rising,  a  kind  of  radioactive  fog  could  spread 
insidiously  over  the  countryside.  Another  pos- 
sibility Is  that  fission  products  could  be  car- 
ried out  of  the  reactor  and  into  a  city's 
watershed,  for  all  reactors  are  being  built  on 
lakes,  rivers,  or  other  bodies  for  cooling 
purposes. 

What  could  be  the  toll  of  such  a  calamity? 

In  1957  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
issued  a  study  which  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  Brookhaven  Report,  which  attempted 
to  assess  the  probabilities  of  nuclear  reactor 
"incidents"  and  the  potential  consequences. 

The  report's  conclusions  were  stupefying: 
As  many  as  3400  people  could  be  killed,  43.000 
injured,  and  as  much  as  $7  billion  of  prop- 
erty damage  done.  People  could  be  killed  at 
distances  up  to  15  miles  and  Injured  up  to 
45.  Land  contamination  could  extend  for  far 
greater  distances;  agricultural  restrictions 
might  prevail  over  an  area  of  150.000  square 
miles,  roughly  5  percent  of  the  territory  of 
the  continental  United  States. 

The  awful  significance  of  these  figures  is 


difficult  to  comprehend.  Certainly  nothing  re- 
motely compcu-able  can  be  cited  by  way  of 
industrial  disasters.  It  Is  generally  agreed 
that  the  worst  one  of  modem  American  times 
was  the  Texas  City  disaster  of  1947  when  a 
ship  loaded  with  amonlum  nitrate  fertilizer 
exploded,  virtually  leveling  the  city,  killing 
468  and  causing  an  estimated  $67  million 
worth  of  damage.  Appalling  as  this  catas- 
trophe was,  however,  it  could  not  begin  to 
approach  the  potential  havoc  wreaked  by  a 
nuclear  smog  of  the  dimensions  indicated  by 
the  Brookhaven  Report. 

CONTAINMENT    FAILS 

For  one  thing,  all  of  us  are  familiar  with 
technological  disasters  which  occurred 
against  fantastically  high  odds:  the  sinking 
of  the  "unsinkable"  Titanic,  or  the  collision 
of  two  big  passenger  planes  over  the  enormity 
of  the  Grand  Canyon.  The  Nov.  9.  1965, 
"blackout"  of  the  U.S.  eastern  seaboard  il- 
lustrates how  an  "Incredible"  event  can  oc- 
cur in  the  electric  utility  field,  most  experts 
agreeing  that  the  chain  of  circumstances 
which  brought  it  about  was  so  Improbable 
that  the  odds  against  It  defy  calculation. 

A  disturbing  number  of  reactor  accidents 
have  occurred — with  sheer  luck  playing  an 
Important  part  In  averting  catastrophe — 
which  seem  to  be  the  product  of  "incredible" 
coincidences.  On  Oct.  10,  1957,  for  instance, 
the  Number  One  Pile  at  the  Wlndscale  Works 
in  England  had  a  breakdown  spewing  fission 
products  over  so  much  territory  that  authori- 
ties had  to  seize  all  milk  and  growing  food- 
stuffs in  a  400-square-mlle  area  around  the 
plant. 

A  British  report  on  the  incident  stated  that 
all  of  the  reactor's  containment  features  had 
failed.  It  challenges  credulity,  but  it  hap- 
pened. Much  closer  to  home,  a  meltdown  of 
fuel  in  the  Fermi  reactor  In  Lagoona  Beach, 
Mich..  In  October.  1966,  came  within  an  ace 
of  turning  Into  a  nuclear  "runaway"  eventu- 
ating in  the  explosive  release  of  radioactive 
material. 

The  atomic  Industry  has  attempted  to  de- 
si^rn  components  and  safeguards  so  that  fail- 
ure of  one  vital  system  will  not  affect  an- 
other, restiltlng  In  a  "house  of  cards"  col- 
lapse. Two  highly  regarded  authorities,  Theos 
J.  Thompson  and  J.  G.  Beckeley,  In  a  book 
on  reactor  safety  published  by  the  AEC.  ad- 
rtse  us  not  to  place  too  much  faith  In  claims 
of  independent  safeguards. 

Investigations  of  reactor  breakdowns  dis- 
close a  number  of  small,  seemingly  unrelated 
failures  which  snowballed  In  one  big  one.  A 
design  flaw  here,  a  human  error  there,  a  com- 
ponent failure  here,  an  Instrumentation  fail- 
ure there — all  may  coincide  to  contribute  to 
the  total  event.  ITiompson  and  Berkeley,  ex- 
amining several  atomic  plant  accidents,  pin- 
pointed 13  different  contributing  causes. 

HOW    TO    CONTROL    IT? 

AEC  annals  are  fuU  of  reports  of  human 
negligence:  3844  pounds  of  uranium  hexa- 
fluorlde  lost  due  to  an  error  In  opening  a 
cylinder;  50,000  pounds  of  nonradioactive 
mercury  spilled  to  the  ground  In  an  opera- 
tional error:  a  $220,000  fire  In  a  reactor  due 
to  accidental  tripping  of  valves  by  electri- 
cians during  previous  maintenance  work; 
scores  of  vehicular  accidents  involving  nu- 
clear materials. 

None  of  these  accidents  led  to  disaster, 
but  who  win  warrant  that,  with  the  projected 
proliferation  of  power  plants  and  satelite 
industries  In  the  coming  decade,  a  moment's 
mlsjudgment  will  not  trigger  aa  event  of 
nightmarish  horror?  What  Is  possibly  worse, 
the  likelihood  of  sabotage  has  scarcely  been 
weighed,  despite  a  number  of  Incidents  and 
threats. 

It  should  be  apparent  that  if  men  are  to 
build  safe,  successful  reactors,  the  whole 
level  of  Industrial  workmanship,  engineering, 
Inspection  and  quality  control  must  be  raised 


well  above  conventional  leveta.  The  more  so- 
phisticated the  technology,  the  more  precise 
the  correspondence  between  the  subtlest 
gradations  of  care  or  negligence  and  tech- 
nology's success  or  failure. 

While  there  is  little  doubt  that  American 
technology  Is  the  most  refined  on  earth, 
there  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  it 
has  more  than  met  its  match  In  the  seem- 
ingly Insurmountable  problems  posed  by  the 
peaceful  atom  Between  2800  and  5000  tech- 
nical standards  are  necessary  for  a  typical 
reactor  power  plant  in  such  areas  as  ma- 
terials, testing,  design,  electrical  gear,  instru- 
mentation, plant  equipment  and  processes. 
Yet  as  of  March,  1967,  according  to  an  AEC 
statement,  only  about  100  had  been  approved. 

NUCLEAR  SUBS  PLAGUED 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to  learn  that 
serious  technical  difficulties  are  turning  up 
in  reactor  after  reactor.  At  the  Big  Rock 
Point  Nuclear  Plant,  a  relatively  small  reac- 
tor near  Charlevoix.  Mich.,  control  rods  were 
found  sticking  in  position,  studs  failing  or 
cracked,  screws  Jostled  out  of  place  and  into 
key  mechanisms,  a  valve  malfunctioning  for 
more  than  a  dozen  reasons,  foreign  material 
lodging  in  critical  moving  parts,  and  welus 
on  every  one  of  16  screws  holding  two  com- 
ponents in  place  cracked. 

A  reactor  at  Humboldt  Bay  in  California 
manifested  cracks  in  the  tubes  containing 
fuel;  stainless  steel  had  been  used  for  them 
instead  of  a  more  reliable  alloy.  In  order  to 
keep  costs  down.  The  Oyster  Creek  plant  In 
New  Jersey  showed  cracks  in  123  of  137  tubes, 
and  welding  defects  at  every  point  where 
tubes  and  control  rod  housings  were  Joined 
around  the  reactor":  vessel. 

Chilling  parallels  can  be  drawn  between 
failures  in  nuclear  utility  technology  and 
those  of  the  nuclear  submarine  program.  In 
October,  1962,  Vice  Admiral  Hyman  O.  Rick- 
over,  director  of  AEC's  Division  of  Naval  Re- 
actors, took  the  atomic  Industry  to  task  in 
a  speech  in  New  York  City: 

"Time  and  again  I  have  found  that  man- 
agement is  reluctant  to  depart  from  outdated 
practices;  the.t  it  Is  not  Informed  of  what 
Is  actually  going  on  in  the  plant;  that  it 
fails  to  provide  the  Informed  and  strong 
leadership  necessary  to  bring  about  Improve- 
ments in  engineering  and  production.  It  is 
not  well  enough  understood  that  conven- 
tional components  of  advanced  systems  must 
necessarily  meet  higher  standards.  Yet  it 
should  be  obvious  that  failures  that  would 
be  trivial  if  they  occurred  in  a  conventional 
application  will  have  serious  consequences 
in  a  nuclear  plant  because  here  radioactivity 
Is  Involved  .  .  ." 

Rickover  went  on  to  cite  defective  welds, 
forging  materials  substituted  without  au- 
thorization, %'lolatlons  of  official  specifica- 
tions, pKX>r  inspection  techniques,  small  and 
seemingly  "unimportant"  parts  left  out  of 
components,  faulty  brazing  of  wires,  and 
more  "I  assure  you,"  he  declared,  "I  am 
not  exaggerating  the  situation;  in  fact.  I 
have  understated  It.  For  every  case  I  have 
given.  I  could  give  a  dozen  more." 

FLAWS  IN  THRESHEE 

The  following  April,  the  USS  Thresher, 
while  undergoing  a  deep  test  dive  some  200 
miles  off  the  Cape  Cod  coast,  went  down 
with  112  naval  personnel  and  17  civilians 
and  never  came  up  again.  Subsequent  in- 
vestigation revealed  that  the  sub  suffered 
from  many  of  the  same  ailments  described 
In  Rlckover's  speech. 

If  a  major  reactor  catastrophe  did  occur 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  con- 
sequences would  be  far  worse  even  than  the 
dismaying  toU  of  3400  klUed.  43.000  Injured, 
and  $7  billion  In  property  damage  suggested 
by  the  Brookhaven  Report.  It  would  be  re- 
called that  that  study  was  published  In  1957. 
but  a  number  ot  developments  since  then 
have  made  the  threat  considerably  more  for- 
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mldable.  Indeed,  proposals  to  update  the 
Brookhaven  figures  have  been  put  down  by 
nuclear  pwwer  proponents,  fearful  of  the 
alarm  such  revelations  might  provoke. 

BIG     «ECAWATT    BOOST 

The  Brookhaven  Report,  for  instance, 
based  its  figures  on  the  assumption  that  the 
accident  would  occur  at  a  reactor  of  between 
100  and  200  megawatts  Although  the  16 
reactors  currently  operable  average  about  186 
megawatts,  the  plants  going  up  or  planned 
for  the  next  decade  are  many  times  that 
size.  Thirty-one  under  construction  average 
about  726  megawatts:  42  In  the  planning 
stage  average  832  megawatts;  14  more, 
planned  but  without  reactors  ordered  as  yet. 
average  904  megawatts.  But  those  are  just 
averages. 

Some  of  the  plants,  such  as  those  slated 
for  Illinois.  California,  Alabama  and  New 
York  project  capacities  of  more  than  1000 
megawatts.  Con  Edison  has  just  announced 
intentions  of  building  four  units  of  1000 
megawatts  each  on  an  island  Just  off  New 
Rochelle  in  teeming  Westchester  County — 
four  nuclear  reactors,  each  with  a  capacity 
five  to  ten  times  the  reactor  hypothesized  in 
the  Brookhaven  Report. 

These  monstrous  facilities  will  according- 
ly contain  more  uranium  fuel,  and.  because 
It -is  co««y  to  replace  spent  fuel  assemblies 
frequently — the  painfully  delicate  and  dan- 
gerous process  can  take  six  weeks  or  longer — 
the  new  reactors  are  designed  to  operate  with- 
out fuel  replacement  far  beyond  the  six 
months  posited  in  the  Brookhaven  Report. 
As  a  result,  the  buildup  of  supremely  toxic 
contaminants  in  tomorrows  reactors  will  Ije 
far  greater,  and  an  accident  occurring  close 
to  the  end  of  the  "fuel  cycle"  in  such  a  plant 
could  release  fantastic  amounts  of  poison. 

Most  serious  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  fact 
that  tomorrow's  reactors  will  be  situated  in 
closest  proximity  to  population  concentra- 
tions. While  the  Brookhaven  Report  had  its 
hypothetical  reactor  located  about  30  miles 
from  a  major  city,  many  of  tomorrow's  atomic 
facilities  will  be  much,  much  closer.  Al- 
though the  AEC  has  drawn  up  "guidelines" 
for  siting  reactors,  the  commission  has  failed 
to  make  utilities  adhere  to  ihem. 

PROXIMITY      IMPORT.ANT 

In  addition,  a  distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  major  cities  and  heavily  populated 
areas.  A  reactor  may  be  30  miles  from  a  major 
city,  but  only  a  few  miles  or  less  from  a 
densely  populated  mmor  one.  or  a  heavily 
settled  suburb. 

In  a  recent  study  of  nuclear  plant  siting 
made  by  W.  K.  Davis  and  J.  E.  Robb  of  San 
Francisco's  Bechtel  Corp  ,  the  locations  of 
42  nuclear  power  plants  were  examined  with 
respect  to  population  centers  inhabited  by 
25.000  residents  or  more.  Their  conclusions 
are  unnerving:  Only  two  plants  in  operation 
or  planned  are  more  than  30  miles  from  a 
population  center.  Of  the  rest,  14  are  be- 
tween 20  and  27  miles  away.  15  between  10 
and  16  miles,  and  11  between  1  and  9  miles. 

Is  it  necessary  to  build  atomic  plants  so 
big  and  so  close  to  population  centers?  The 
answer  is  that  from  an  economic  point  of 
view,  no  other  way  is  profitable.  The  larger 
a  facility  is,  the  lower  the  unit  cost  of  con- 
struction and  operation,  and  the  cheaper  the 
electricity.  The  longer  the  fuel  cycle,  the 
fewer  the  expensive  shutdowns  while  fuel 
assemblies  are  replaced.  The  closer  to  the 
electricity  consumer,  the  lower  the  cost  of 
right-of-way,  transmission  lines  and  other 
transmission  equipment. 

B\it  while  such  features  are  economically 
desirable,  they  are  purchased  only  at  the 
cost  of  higher  public  risk.  On  a  few  occasions 
an  aroused  public  has  rejected  this  dubious 
bargain.  When  one  utility  company  defied  the 
unpredictable  perversities  of  nature  of  at- 
tempting to  build  a  reactor  squarely  over 
pro\en  earthquake  faults  In  areas  of  known 


seismic  activity — the  site  was  Bodega  Head, 
north  of  San  Francisco — a  courageous  con- 
servation group  faced  the  company  down. 

STORM   OF  PROTEST 

Annoruncement  by  Con  Edison  at  the  end 
Of  1962  of  its  proposal  to  build  a  1000  mega- 
watt nuclear  plant  in  Ravenswood,  Queens, 
in  the  heart  of  one  of  New  York  City's  five 
populous  boroughs,  brought  a  storm  of 
frightened  and  angry  protests  Although  the 
utility's  chairman  bragged,  "We  are  confi- 
dent that  a  nuclear  plant  can  be  built  in 
Long  Island  City,  or  In  Times  Square  for  that 
matter,  without  hazard  to  our  own  employes 
working  in  the  plant  or  to  the  community." 
David  E.  Lillenthal,  the  former  head  of  the 
AEG.  hBd  a  contrary  opinion,  declaring  he 
■would  not  dream  of  living  in  Queens  if  a 
huge  nuclear  plant  were  located  there.  " 
Outraged  citizens  and  experts  prevailed,  as 
they  die  at  Burlington.  N.J.,  where  a  plant 
was  proposed  for  a  site  11  miles  from  Tren- 
ton in  af\e  direction  and  17  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia-Camden in  the  other. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  battle  has 
been  a  losing  one.  Con  Edison,  for  example, 
undeterred  by  its  defeat  in  the  Ravenswood 
fight,  has  Just  announced  a  proposal  to  build 
a  reactor  on  Welfare  Island,  almost  literally 
a  stonete  throw  from  midtown  Manhattan. 
There  has  been  virtually  no  murmur  of  op- 
position from  city  officials.  Indeed,  Laurance 
Rockefeller,  brother  of  New  York's  governor 
and  presumably  an  active  advocate  of  con- 
servation, has  spoken  highly  of  the  plan. 
Interestingly,  the  Governor  has  gone  on  rec- 
ord advocating  an  $8  billion  electric  power 
program  based  extensively  on  nuclear  energy. 
The  threat  of  a  nuclear  plant  catastrophe 
constitutes  only  half  of  the  double  Jeopardy 
in  which  atomic  power  has  placed  us.  For 
even  if  bo  such  calamity  occurs,  the  gradual 
exhaustion  of  what  one  scientist  terms  our 
environmental  "radiation  budget,"  due  to 
unavoidsble  releases  of  radioactivity  during 
normal  operation  of  nuclear  facilities,  poses 
an  equal  and  possibly  more  insidious  threat 
to  all  living  things  on  our  planet. 

WASTE  RELEASE   PERIL 

Most  Of  the  fission  products  created  In  a 
reactor  are  trapped  by  processing  the  con- 
taminated air  and  water,  then  Isolating,  con- 
centrating and  shipping  the  contaminants  to 
storage  areas.  These  are  known  as  high  level 
wastes.  The  technology  for  trapping  all 
radioacth'e  contaminants,  however,  is  either 
unperfeoted  or  too  costly,  and  so  the  remain- 
ing radioactive  material,  or  low  level  waste. 
Is  released  into  the  air  or  water  at  the  reactor 
site. 

Such  releases  are  undertaken  in  such  a 
way.  we  are  told,  as  to  insure  dispersion  or 
dilution  sufficient  to  prevent  any  predictable 
human  exposure  above  harmful  levels.  Thus 
when  atomic  power  advocates  are  asked 
about  the  dangers  of  contaminating  the  en- 
vironment, they  cite  the  seemingly  tiny 
amounts  of  radioactivity  released  under 
"planned"  conditions. 
This  view  is  a  myth. 

In  the  first  place,  many  waste  radionuclides 
take  an  extraordinarily  long  time  to  decay. 
The  half-life— the  time  it  takes  for  half  of 
the  elenient's  atoms  to  disintegrate  through 
fission — Of  cobalt-60  IB  over  five  years;  of 
strontlum-90  over  27  years;  and  of  ceslum- 
137  over  30  years.  Thus,  even  though  these 
long-live*  isotopes  are  widely  dispersed  In 
air  or  dOuted  in  water,  their  radioactivity 
does  not  cease.  It  remains,  and  over  a  period 
of  time  accumulates. 

For  a  second  thing,  many  radioactive  ele- 
ments taken  Into  the  body  are  absorbed  Into 
specific  tissues  and  tend  to  build  up  concen- 
trations. Iodine-131,  for  instance,  seeks  the 
thyroid  gland;  strontlum-90  collects  In  the 
bones;  c«sium-137  tends  to  accumulate  in 
muscle.  Many  of  these  isotopes,  as  we  have 
seen,  haije  long  half-lives,  some  measurable 
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In  decades  Their  Intake  by  humans  leads 
to  buildups  in  specific  tissues  and  organs  to 
which  thoee  isotopes  are  attracted,  increas- 
ing by  many  times  the  exposure  dosage  in 
those  local  areas  of  the  body. 

IRREVERSIBLE    DAMAGE 

Two  more  factors  controvert  the  view  that 
carefully  monitored  releases  of  low-level 
radioactivity  into  the  environment  are  not 
pernicious.  Flr*t.  there  is  apparently  no 
radiation  threshold  below  which  harm  is  im- 
possible. Any  dose,  however  small,  will  take 
it.s  toll  of  cell  material,  and  that  damage  is 
irreversible.  Second,  it  may  take  decades  for 
organic  damage,  or  generations  for  genetic 
damage,  to  manifest  Itself. 

Still  another  problem  has  received  Inade- 
quate attention.  Man  Is  by  no  means  the 
only  creature  In  whom  radioactive  isotopes 
concentrate.  The  dietary  needs  of  all  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  life  dictate  intake  of  specific 
elements.  These  concentrate  even  in  the  low- 
est and  most  basic  forms  of  life.  They  are 
then  passed  up  food  chains,  such  as  grass-to- 
cattle-to-mllk-to-man  As  they  progress  up 
these  chains,  the  concentrations  Increase, 
sometimes  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
times.  And  if  these  elements  are  radio- 
active .  .  . 

That  nuclear  facilities  are  producing  dan- 
gerous buildups  of  radioisotopes  in  our  en- 
vironment can  be  amply  documented.  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada  Investigators,  seeking  a 
cause  for  concentrations  of  Iodine-131  in 
cattle  thyroids  In  wide  areas  of  the  western 
United  States,  concluded  that  "the  princi- 
pal known  source  of  1-131  that  could  con- 
tribute to  this  level  is  exhaust  gases  fiom 
nuclear  reactors  and  associated  fuel  process- 
ing plants." 

In  his  keynote  address  to  the  Health 
Physics  Society  Symposium  at  Atlanta.  Ga.. 
early  In  1958.  AEC  Commissioner  Wilfred  E. 
Johnson  admitted  that  the  release  into  the 
atmosphere  of  tritium  and  noble  gases  such 
as  krypton-85  would  be  a  problem  In  the 
future,  and  that  as  yet  scientists  had  not 
devised  a  way  of  solving  it.  Tritium  is  a  radio- 
active isotope  of  hydrogen  with  a  12 'i  year 
half-life;  if  absorbed  by  the  human  body  in 
place  of  stable,  non-radloactlve  hydrogen, 
the  effects  would  undoubtedly  be  deleterious. 
The  other  isotope  mentioned,  krypton-85. 
has  a  10-year  half-life  and  tends  to  dissolve 
ir  fatty  tissue,  meaning  fairly  even,  distribu- 
tion throughout  the  human  body.  Krypton- 
85  is  particularly  difficult  to  extract  from 
reactor  discharges,  and  the  accumulation  of 
this  element  alone  may  exhaust  as  much  as 
rhree-fourtiis  of  our  "radiation  budget"  for 
the  coming  century. 

That  "low-level "  waste  is,  in  the  light  of 
these  discussioiio.  a  grossly  deceptive  term 
is  obvious.  In  his  book  "Living  With  the 
Atom."  Ritchie  Calder  describes  an  "audit" 
of  environmental  radiation  which  he  and 
his  colleagues,  meeting  at  a  symposium  In 
Chicago;  drew  up  to  assess  then-current  and 
future  amounts  of  radioactivity  released  into 
atmosphere  and  water. 

HUGE  DOSAGE 

Speculations  covered  the  period  1955-1965. 
and  because  atomic  power  plants  were  few 
and  small  during  that  time,  the  figures  are 
most  significant  in  relation  to  the  future. 
For,  tallying  "planned  release"  of  radirtion 
from  such  sources  as  commercial  and  test 
reactors,  nuclear  ships,  uranium  mills,  Plu- 
tonium factiories  and  fuel  reprocessing  plants, 
Calders  group  came  to  a  most  disquieting 
conclusion : 

"By  the  time  we  had  added  up  all  the 
curies  which  might  predictably  be  released, 
by  all  those  peaceful  uses,  into  the  environ- 
ment, it  came  to  about  13  million  curies  per 
annum," 

A  "curie*  is  a  standard  unit  of  radioac- 
tivity whose  lethality  can  be  appreciated 
from  the  fact  that  one-trillionth  of  one  curie 
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of  radioactive  gas  per  cubic  meter  of  air  In 
a  uranium  mine  is  ten  times  higher  than 
the  official  maximum  permissible  dose. 

Calder's  figures  did  not  Include  fallout 
due  to  bomb  testing  and  similar  experi- 
ments, nor  did  they  take  Into  account  re- 
actor or  nuclear  transportation  accidents. 
Above  all,  they  did  not  include  pyosslble  es- 
cape of  stored  high-level  radioactive  wastes, 
the  Implications  of  which  were  awesome  to 
contemplate:  ".  .  .  what  kept  nagging  us 
was  the  question  of  waste  disposal  and  of 
the  remaining  radioactivity  which  must  not 
get  loose.  We  were  told  that  the  dangerous 
waste,  which  Is  kept  in  storage,  amounted  to 
10,000  million  curies.  If  you  wanted  to  play 
"the  numbers  game'  as  an  irresponsible  ex- 
ercise, you  could  divide  this  by  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world  and  find  that  It  is  over  3 
curies  for  every  individual." 

JUST     HOW     "SAFE?" 

H^actly  what  does  Calder  mean  by  "the 
question  of  waste  disposal"? 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a  ton  of  proc- 
essed fuel  will  produce  from  forty  to  several 
hundred  gallons  of  waste.  This  substance  is 
a  violently  lethal  mixture  of  short-and  long- 
lived  Isotopes.  It  would  take  five  cubic  miles 
of  water  to  dilute  the  waste  from  just  one  ton 
of  fuel  to  a  safe  concentration.  Or,  If  we  per- 
mitted it  to  decay  naturally  until  it  reached 
the  safe  level — and  the  word  "safe"  is  used 
advisedly — Just  one  of  the  Isotopes,  stron- 
tlum-90.  would  still  be  too  hot  to  handle  1000 
years  from  now.  when  it  will  have  only  one 
seventeenth-billionth  of  its  current  potency. 

There  is  no  known  way  to  reduce  the 
toxicity  of  these  isotopes;  they  must  decay 
naturally,  meaning  virtually  perpetual  con- 
tainment. 

Unfortunately,  mankind  has  exhibited 
little  skill  in  making  perpetual  creations  and 
procedures  for  handling  radioactive  wastes 
leave  everything  to  be  desired.  The  most 
common  practice  is  to  store  the  concentrates 
in  large  steel  tanks  s-hlelded  by  earth  and 
concrete.  This  method  has  been  employed  for 
some  twenty  years,  and  over  75  million  gal- 
lons of  waste  is  now  in  storage  In  about  200 
tanks.  This  "liquor"  generates  so  much  heat 
it  bolls  by  Itself  for  years. 

Most  of  the  Inventory  In  these  cauldrons  is 
■waste  from  weapons  production,  but  as  we 
approach  the  year  2000  the  accumulation 
from  commercial  nuclear  power  will  soar.  Dr. 
Donald  R.  Chadwlck,  chief  of  the  Division 
of  Radiological  Health  of  the  US  Public 
Health  Service,  estimated  in  1963  that  the 
accumulated  volume  would  come  to  two  bil- 
lion gallons  by  1995. 

It  is  not  just  the  volume  that  fills  one 
with  sickening  apprehension,  but  the  ugly 
disposition  of  this  material.  David  Lillenthal 
put  his  finger  on  the  crux  of  the  matter 
when  he  stated:  '"These  huge  quantities  of 
radioactive  wastes  must  somehow  be  removed 
from  the  reactors,  must — without  mlsshap — 
be  put  into  containers  that  will  never  rup- 
ture; then  these  vast  quantities  of  poisonous 
stuff  must  be  moved  either  to  a  burial  ground 
or  to  reprocessing  and  concentration  plants, 
handled  again,  and  disposed  of,  by  burial 
or  otherwise,  with  a  risk  of  human  error  at 
every  step." 

The  burden  that  radioactive  wastes  place 
on  future  generations  is  cruel  and  may  prove 
Intolerable.  Joel  A.  Snow,  writing  in  "Sci- 
entists and  Citizen."  stated  It  well  when  he 
■write:  "Over  periods  of  hundreds  of  years 
It  Is  Impossible  to  ensure  that  society  will 
remain  responsive  to  the  problems  created 
by  the  legacy  of  nuclear  waste  which  we  have 
left  behind." 

"Legacy"  is  one  way  of  stating  It,  but 
"curse"  seems  far  more  appropriate,  for  at  the 
very  least  we  are  saddling  our  children  and 
their  descendants  with  perpetual  custodian- 
ship of  our  atomic  refuse,  and  at  worst  may 


be  dooming  them  to  the  same  gruesome  af- 
flictions and  agonizing  deaths  suffered  by 
those  who  survived  Hiroshima's  fireball.  Ra- 
diation has  been  positively  linked  to  cancer, 
leukemia,  brain  damage,  cataracts,  sterility, 
genetic  defects  and  mutations,  and  shorten- 
ing of  life. 

GENETIC   DEFECTS 

The  Implications  to  the  survival  of  man- 
kind can  be  glimpsed  by  considering  Just  one 
of  these  effects,  the  genetic.  James  F.  Crow. 
Professor  of  Genetics  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  School  of  Medicine  and  president 
of  the  Genetics  Society  of  America,  stated  in 
a  1960  article  that  for  every  roentgen  of  slow 
radiation,  the  wind  we  can  expect  to  receive 
In  increasing  doses  from  peacetime  nuclear 
activity,  about  five  mutations  per  100  million 
genes  exposed  will  manifest  themselves, 
meaning  that  "after  a  number  of  generations 
of  exposure  to  one  roentgen  per  generation, 
about  one  in  8000  of  the  population  in  each 
generation  would  have  severe  genetic  defects 
attributable  to  the  radiation." 

We  have  little  time  to  reflect  on  our  al- 
ternatives, for  the  moment  must  soon  come 
when  no  reversal  will  be  possible. 

What  must  be  done  to  avert  the  perils  of 
the  peaceful  atom?  A  number  of  schemes 
have  been  put  forward  for  stricter  regulation 
of  activities  In  the  nuclear  utility  field,  such 
as  limiting  the  size  of  reactors  or  their  prox- 
imity to  population  concentrations,  or  build- 
ing more  safeguards. 

As  sensible  as  these  proposals  appear  on 
the  surface,  they  fall  to  recognize  a  number 
of  important  realities:  First,  that  such  ar- 
rangements would  be  unacceptable  to  utility 
operators  and  the  government.  Small,  dis- 
tant reactors  or  an  overabundance  of  safe- 
guards make  electricity  generation  prohibi- 
tively uneconomical.  Since  our  government  Is 
committed  to  making  atomic  power  plants 
competitive  with  conventional  fueled  plants, 
and  because  businesses  are  in  business  for 
profit,  it  Is  hardly  likely  they  would  buy  these 
answers. 

TOtIGH    PROBLEMS 

Second,  the  technical  problems  Involved 
In  containment  of  radioactivity  have  thus  far 
proven  Insuperable,  and  there  is  little  likeli- 
hood they  will  be  resolved  In  time  to  pre- 
vent immense  and  irrevocable  harm  to  our 
environment.  Third,  the  nature  of  business 
enterprise  is  unfortunately  such  that  the  per- 
fect policing  of  the  atomic  power  Industry — 
and  nothing  less  than  perfection  must  be  de- 
manded If  the  public  Is  to  be  secure  from 
this  menace — is  unachievable. 

In  due  time  old  inequities  would  flourish 
again.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  cases  of  other 
forms  of  pollution.  The  public  spirit  of  men 
seeking  profit  from  Industrial  processes  does 
not  always  rise  as  high  as  the  welfare  of  so- 
ciety requires.  It  Is  unwise  to  hope  that 
stricter  regulation  would  do  the   Job. 

What,  then.  Is  the  answer?  The  only  course 
may  be  to  turn  boldly  away  from  atomic 
energy  as  a  source  of  electricity  production, 
abandoning  it  as  this  nation  has  abandoned 
other  costly  but  unsuccessful  technological 
enterprises.  Impractical  as  this  suggestion 
may  seem  at  first,  a  little  thought  will  show 
that  far  more  "Impractical"  Ideas  have  been 
successfully  Implemented. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  with  this  nation's 
electricity  demand  doubling  every  decade, 
new  power  sources  are  urgently  needed.  Nor 
is  there  doubt  that  our  conventional  fuel  re- 
serves— coal,  oil.  and  natural  gas — are  dwin- 
dling at  an  alarming  rate.  Sufficient  high 
grade  fossil  fuel  reserves  exist,  however,  to 
carry  us  to  the  end  of  this  century;  and  new 
techniques  for  recovering  these  fuels  from 
secondary  sources  such  as  oil  shale  could 
extend  the  time  even  longer.  Furthermore, 
radical  new  techniques  for  burning  conven- 
tional fuels  more  efficiently — It  Is  inefficient 


burning  after  all  which  creates  pollution — 
could  carry  us  well  Into  the  next  century  with 
the  fossil  fuels  we  have  used  for  so  long. 

SOLAR    ENEBGT 

This  abundance,  and  potential  abundance, 
gives  us  at  least  several  decades  to  survey  pos- 
sible alternatives  to  atomic  fxjwer,  select  the 
most  promising,  and  develop  them  on  the 
appropriate  scale.  Solar  energy,  tidal  power, 
heat  from  the  earth's  core,  and  even  garbsige 
incineration  have  to  some  degree  been  dem- 
onstrated as  sound  bases  for  electricity  gen- 
eration. 

Aside  from  the  prospect  of  profitability  in 
these  new  approaches.  Industry  will  have 
another  powerful  Incentive  for  turning  to 
them:  Namely,  that  atomic  energy  Is  proving 
to  be  quite  the  opposite  of  the  cheap,  ever- 
lasting resource  envisioned  at  the  outset  of 
the  Atomic  Age. 

The  prices  of  reactors  and  other  com- 
ponents, and  construction  and  operating 
costs  have  soared  In  the  last  few  years, 
greatly  damaging  nuclear  power's  position  as 
a  competitor.  If  Insurance  premiums  and 
other  Indirect  subsidies  were  brought  into 
line  with  realistic  estimates  of  what  it  takes 
to  make  atomic  energy  both  safe  and  eco- 
nomical, the  atom  would  undoubtedly  turn 
out  to  be  the  most  expensive  form  of  energy 
yet  devised — not  the  cheapest 

DIFFICULT    DECISION 

In  addition,  because  of  inept  fuel  policies. 
there  Is  strong  Indication  that  low-cost 
uranium  reserves  will  be  exhausted  well  be- 
fore the  turn  of  the  century.  Breeder  re- 
actors, in  which  the  nuclear  establishment 
has  invested  such  high  hopes  for  the  crea- 
tion of  vast  new  fuel  supplies,  have  proven 
a  distinct  technological  disappointment 

Even  If  the  problems  plaguing  this  effort 
were  to  be  overcome  In  the  next  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  it  may  still  be  too  late  to  undo  the 
damage  done  by  prodigious  mismanagement 
of  atomic  fuel  supplies. 

The  proposal  to  abandon  atomic  energy 
Is  clearly  a  difficult  one  to  Imagine.  We  have 
only  to  realize,  however,  that  by  pursuing  our 
current  civilian  nuclear  power  program,  we 
are  Jeopardizing  every  other  industry  In  the 
country;  In  that  light,  this  proposal  becomes 
the  only  practical  alternative  open  to  us  In 
short,  the  entire  national  community  stands 
to  benefit  from  the  abandonment  of  a  policy 
which  is  leading  us  toward  both  environ- 
mental and  economic  disaster. 

That  man  does  not  understand  many 
technological  principles  and  natural  forces  Is 
not  necessarily  to  his  discredit.  Indeed,  that 
he  has  erected  empires  in  the  teeth  of  his 
faculty  understanding  Is  to  his  glory.  But 
that  he  Is  pitting  this  Ignorance  and  un- 
certainty, and  the  fragUe  yet  lethal  technol- 
ogy he  has  woven  out  of  them,  against  the 
uncertainties  of  nature,  science,  and  human 
behavior — this  may  very  well  be  to  his  ever- 
lasting sorrow. 


MOST  GOVERNORS  DO  NOT  CARE 
ABOUT  THE  HUNGRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbsteini  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rephes  to  letters  I  sent  36  northern  Gov- 
ernors makes  it  clear  to  me  that  most  of 
the  Nation's  Governors  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition. 

On  July  14,  I  sent  letters  to  the  Gov- 
ernors expressing  my  shock  at  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  two  antihunger  pro- 
grams outside  of  the  South.  My  letter 
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suggested  that  the  programs  do  not  reach 
even  one  qtiarter  of  the  eligible  recipi- 
ents In  the  non-Southern  States.  I 
called  upon  the  Governors  to  take  Im- 
mediate action  to  prod  local  officials  into 
accepting  and  Increasing  the  scale  of 
hunger  programs  for  their  areas. 

To  date,  I  have  received  24  replies, 
nine  from  Democratic  Grovernors  and 
the  rest  from  Republicans.  Only  10  re- 
sponses, about  40  percent  of  the  total 
were  at  all  positive  in  approach.  The 
rest  either  passed  the  buck  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  blamed  the  poor  for 
not  taking  advantage  of  the  programs. 

I  received  positive  replies  from  Gov- 
ernors Forrest  H.  Anderson,  of  Mon- 
tana, Kenneth  M.  Curtis,  of  Maine,  John 
Dempsey,  of  Connecticut.  Richard 
Hughes,  of  New  Jersey,  Frank  Licht.  of 
Rhode  Island.  Marvin  Mandel,  of  Mary- 
land. Tom  McCall  of  Oregon,  Walter 
Petterson,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Cal- 
vin Rampton,  of  Utah.  Their  letters  ex- 
pressed a  sympathy  for  the  poor  and 
himgry.  The  best  reply  of  all  came  from 
Governor' John  Bums,  of  Hawaii,  who 
realized  jOSt  how  badly  the  Agriculture 
Department  has  administered  the  anti- 
hunger  program. 

Republican  Governor  Frank  L,  Farrar 
of  South  Dakota  wrote: 

We  do  not  feel  that  we  have  a  great  amount 
of  hunger  and  malnutrition  In  South  Dakota. 

In  South  Dakota  only  6  percent  of  those 
eligible  receive  food  stamps  and  only 
9  percent  of  those  eligible  receive  sur- 
plus commodities.  Only  Ave  States  have 
worse  records  under  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram and  only  three  are  worse  under  the 
surplus  commodity  grants. 

Another  Republican  chief  executive. 
David  F.  Cargo,  of  New  Mexico,  boasted 
that  "in  New  Mexico's  food  stamp  pro- 
gram the  sales  tax  revenue  generated  by 
the  use  of  'bonus  stamps'  alone  exceeds 
the  administrative  cost  of  the  total  pro- 
gram to  the  State."  Cargo  appears  to  be 
making  hunger  a  profitable  business. 

When  governments  start  demanding 
that  even  the  most  essential  State  func- 
tions yield  a  profit,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
so  many  citizens  have  lost  faith  in  their 
political  leaders.  When  I  see  a  starving 
child.  I  do  not  ask  myself  how  profitable 
it  will  be  to  feed  him.  Feeding  the  hungry 
Is  more  important  than  balancing  the 
budget. 

Because  of  the  many  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived on  my  recent  remarks  concerning 
these  letters,  I  Insert  at  this  point  my 
July  14  letter,  a  list  of  the  Governors  to 
whom  it  was  sent,  and  the  24  replies  I 
have  received: 

July  14,  1969. 

Dear  Governor:  During  the  last  several 
weeks,  I  have  been  Investigating  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Federal  anti-hunger  pro- 
gram, and  I  thought  you  might  be  interested 
in  my  findings,  for  they  are  shocking  and  at 
the  same  time  offer  a  challenge  to  our  State 
governments. 

I  have  discovered  that  the  Northern  states 
have  been  lax  in  their  support  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  and  Surplus  Commodities  programs. 
The  Midwest,  which  enjoys  the  benefit  of 
huge  farm  subsidies,  has  the  worst  level  of 
food  programs  for  the  poor,  and  the  North- 
east Is  no  better.  The  Southern  states  by  con- 
trast, with  a  few  notable  exceptions  like 
Texas,  are  generally  doing  a  great  deal  to 


combat  hunger  and  malnutrition  and  have 
relatively  the  best  programs  in  the  country. 

I  have  arrived  at  these  ooncluslons  after 
examining  E>epartment  of  Ag^culture  data 
on  the  numbers  of  conunodltlea  carried  by 
each  county  p€urtlclpatlng  in  the  free  food 
program,  as  well  as  the  participation  rates  for 
the  free  food  and  food  stamp  programs. 

There  are  22  commodities  made  available 
to  counaes  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. By  its  own  estimates,  if  an  Individual 
gets  all  2a  foods,  he  would'  still  suffer  from 
malnutrition.  If  he  eats  fewer  than  the  22. 
he  would  be  receiving  nowhere  near  an  ade- 
quate diet.  But  In  only  one  of  the  ten  North- 
eastern states  does  the  median  county  pro- 
vide Its  hungry  with  as  many  as  20  of  the 
22  available  foods,  and  In  the  Midwest  there 
are  only  two  out  of  11.  By  contrast.  In  the 
South  the  median  county  in  five  out  of  12 
states  provides  at  least  20  out  of  the  22  foods 
to  Its  poor.  (The  figures  for  states  with 
counties  pertlctpating  in  the  free  food  pro- 
gram are  Msted  In  the  attached  table.)  This 
contrast  between  North  and  South  generally 
also  emerges  for  participation  rates  among 
eligible  Individuals  in  both  the  free  fcxxl  and 
surplus  commodities  programs. 

The  average  participation  rate  of  eligible 
Individuals  In  counties  In  Iioulslana  for  the 
free  food  program  Is  46%,  for  Mississippi,  the 
figure  Is  43%.  By  contrast,  only  two  states 
outside  the  South  have  rates  over  one-third, 
and  many,  like  Kansas  and  Illinois,  have 
rates  under  10'";  For  counties  on  the  Pood 
Stamp  Program,  few  states  can  come  close  to 
Mississippi's  25%  participation  rate. 

To  me  this  situation  is  shocking.  Yet  I 
see  It  as  a  challenge  to  our  Northern  State 
governments  as  well — to  take  the  Initiative 
to  eliminate  hunger  and  malnutrition  by  se- 
curing fuller  Involvement  by  the  counties 
in  your  state  In  the  two  anti-hunger  pro- 
grams. 

The  state  Is  the  logical  vehicle  to  take  the 
initiative  for  It  can  get  counties  participat- 
ing In  the  free  food  program  to  take  at  least 
the  22  basic  foods  offered  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  so  that  Its  residents  can  be  a 
little  less  malnourished.  It  can  get  counties 
in  both  hunger  programs  to  seek  out  those 
eligible  through  outreach  efforts.  And  It  can 
provide  financial  and  administrative  assist- 
ance to  the  counties  to  pay  the  local  share 
of  increasing  the  level  of  bonus  food  stamps 
and  the  number  of  distribution  centers  for 
free  food  and  food  stamps. 

I  have  c»lle<l  upon  you  as  a  State  Gov- 
ernor to  take  the  initiative  because  I  believe 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  abdicated 
its  responsibility.  It  lacks  direction  and  moti- 
vation for  it  Is  caught  in  the  cross  fire  of 
divided  loyalties  between  the  farmer  and  the 
himgry.  Inevitably  It  Is  the  hungry  who 
suffer.  At  the  beginning  of  this  month  the 
Department  returned  $140  million  in  unspent 
money  available  to  fight  hunger  for  fiscal 
1969  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Thirty  million  dol- 
lars of  this  was  money  appropriated  for  the 
food  stamp  program  and  $110  milUon  for  the 
free  food  program. 

This  is  something  about  which  I  have  pre- 
viously complained.  The  Department  knew 
in  early  January  that  it  might  have  tmspent 
food  stamp  money  unless  It  Increased  Its  ac- 
tivity, but  did  nothing.  Indeed  It  actively 
discouraged  counties  from  applying  for  the 
program,  claiming  lack  of  money.  I  was  In- 
formed by  the  Department  that  during  this 
time,  they  had  knowledge  of  150  counties 
that  were  Interested  in  participating  in  the 
program.  At  the  beginning  of  May,  In  spite 
of  this  dlsoouragement,  62  of  these  had  for- 
mally applied  for  programs.  And,  only  after 
pressure  from  me.  42  of  these  were  funded. 
But  during  the  same  period,  another  63  ap- 
plied and  were  ignored.  As  of  today.  102 
counties  have  formally  applied,  and  no  action 
has  been  taken  to  provide  these  counties 
witih  food  stamp  programs. 
I  would  be  interested  In  your  views  on  the 
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hunger  question  and  the  ^proprlate  role  of 
the  State  governments. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Leonard   Fakbstein, 

Member  of  Congress. 

NUMBER  OF  SURKUS  COMMODITIES  RECEIVED  BY  COUN- 
TIES PARTICIPATING  IN  SURPLUS  COMMODITY  PROGRAMS 


Number  of  commodities 

Stat* 

20-22 

17-19 

14-16    U 

-13      «-10 

Alabama 

Arizona 



23 

23 
1 

17 
5 

■"""ib" """ 

'"*".'.'.'.'". 

Arkansas 

California 

1 

23 
4 

1 

'     ----- 

Connecticut 

r 

Delaware 

3  ... 
1  ... 

23 

3  ... 
17 

Florida 

Georgia 



41 
9 

2 
11 

11 
45 

7 
27 

9 

8 
4C 

1 
11 

"i"."'.7.l 

"i 3 

Idaho 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiara 

5 
IS 
2 

1  ... 

"""ii'I"! 

4  ... 
1  ... 
4 

i  "■" 

6 
J  ... 

1 
3 
3 

""34""" 
......... 

10 
1  ... 

1  ... 
1  ... 
1  ... 
3  ... 
1  ... 

1  ... 

2  ... 

Maine 

Maryland 



— 

Massachusetts.. 
Michigan 

9 

7 

40 

9 

3 

33 

1 

Minnesota 

1 

8 

36 
12 

2 

"i'l:::::: 

3 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

1 

■"""i5" 

6 
7 

10  . 
3 

8  . 
5 
4 
22 
2  , 
2 

15 
4 
13 
92 
22 
12 

"i 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico... 

1 

1 

New  York 

10           1 

'."'. i 

2 

"7 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 

-f— - 
-t-- 

51 
1 

■""so" 

32 

Rhode  Island... 

South  Dakota.... 
Tennessee 

27 

Texas 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

35 
17 
34 

Wyoming 

-♦ — . 

States  not  listed  did  not  have  surplus  commodity  programs. 

A  community  grotip  was  counted  it  any  one  item  m  the  group 
was  distributed,  e.g.  Any  one  ot  these  items— canned  apricot, 
prune,  tomato,  grape,  or  grapefruit  luice — satisfies  the  require- 
ment ot  a  truit  juice. 

Following  is  the  list  of  Governors  to 
which  the  letter  was  sent: 

kelth  Miller,  Alaska. 
Jack  Williams.  Arizona. 
Ronald  Reagan,  California. 
John  A.  Love.  Colorado. 
John  N.  Dempsey,  Connecticut. 
Russell  W  Peterson,  Delaware. 
John  A.  Bums,  Hawaii. 
Don  Samuelson,  Idaho. 
Richard  B.  Ogilvle,  Illinois. 
Edgar  D.  Whltcomb,  Indiana. 
Robert  D.  Ray,  Iowa. 
Robert  Docking,  Kansas. 
Kenneth  M.  Curtis,  Maine. 
Francis  W.  Sargent,  Massachusetts. 
Marvin  Mandel,  Maryland. 
William  G.  MlUiken,  Michigan. 
Harold  E.  LeVander,  Minnesota. 
Warren  E.  Hearnes,  Missouri. 
Forrest  H.  Anderson,  Montana. 
Norbert  T.  Tiemann,  Nebraska. 
Paul  Laxalt,  Nevada. 
Walter  R.  Peterson,  Jr..  N.H. 
Richard  J.  Hughes,  New  Jersey. 
David  F.  Cargo.  New  Mexico. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  New  York. 
William  L.  Guy,  North  Dakota. 
James  A.  Rhodes,  Ohio. 
Tom  McCall.  Oregon. 
Raymond  P.  Shaffer,  P<\. 
Frank  Llcht,  Rhode  Island. 
Prank  L.  Farrar.  South  Dakota. 
Calvin  L.  Rampton.  Utah. 
Deane  C.  Davis,  Vermont. 
Daniels  J.  Evans.  Washington. 
Warren  P.  Knowles,  Wisconsin. 
Stanley  K.  Hathaway.  Wyoming. 
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State  or  Nebrask*, 
Lincoln.  July  23,  1989. 
Hon    Leonard  Farbstein, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Parbstein:  This  will 
acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  to  Gov- 
ernor Tiemann  regarding  the  Federal  anti- 
hunger  program  across  the  nation.  The  Gov- 
ernor Is  out  of  the  ofBce  for  a  few  days,  but 
your  letter  will  be  brought  to  his  attention 
when  he  returns  I'm  certain  you  will  hear 
from  him  at  that  time 
Sincerely. 

Lois  Tefft, 
Personal  Secretary  to  the  Governor. 

State  of  Alaska, 
Office  of  the  Goveknob. 

Juneau.  July  23.  1969. 
Hon.  Leonard  Farbstein. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Parbstein  ;  We  have  received  your 
letter  of  July  14  with  reference  to  the  Food 
Stamp  and  Surplus  Commodities  programs. 
I  have  asked  Commissioner  Joseph  Betlt  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare  to 
review  the  contents  of  your  correspondence 
and  report  his  views  to  me,  since  It  Is  that 
Department  in  Alaska  which  administers  the 
Pood  Stamp  program. 

I  win  be  corresponding  with  you  further 
xipon  receipt  of  his  report. 
Best   personal   regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Keith  H.  Miller, 

Goj-ernor. 

State  of  Ohio, 
Department  of  Public  Welfare, 

Columbus,  Ohio.  July  24,  19S9. 
Representative  Leonard  Parbstein, 
House   of   Representatives,   Congress   of   the 
United    States,    Rayburn    House    Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Representative  Parbstein:  Governor 
Rhodes    has    asked    that    this    office    answer 
your    letter    concerning    the    supplemental 
food  program. 

Ohio  has  been  shifting  to  the  food  stamp 
program  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Sixty-seven 
of  the  eighty-eight  counties  are  now  par- 
ticipating, with  lour  more  scheduled  to  go 
into  the  program  soon.  There  are  now  thir- 
teen counties  which  distribute  commodities 
and  one  of  these  is  changing  to  the  stamp 
program. 

Our  staff  has  encouraged  counties  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  foods  made  available. 
In  the  past  some  of  the  Items  have  not 
been  utilized  by  recipients  so  that  counties 
have  discontinued  asking  for  them.  How- 
ever, we  have  had  a  home  economist  on  our 
own  staff  and  have  also  had  help  from  the 
nutritionists  in  the  State  Department  of 
Health  to  try  and  inform  families  about 
ways  In  which  to  use  some  of  the  commodi- 
ties with  which  they  are  unfamiliar.  This 
has  helped  in  extending  the  program. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  B.  Canart. 

Assistant  Director. 


State  of  Utah. 
Salt  Lake  City,  July  25,  1969. 
Hon.  Leonard  Farbstein. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Parbstein:  In  your  let- 
ter of  July  14th  and  the  enclosure,  you  Indi- 
cate that  Utah  Is  a  state  which  has  no 
surplus  commcxiltles  program.  Tbis  is  true 
becaiise  Utah  was  the  first,  and  perhapw  is 
now  the  only  state  In  the  union  In  which 
the  food  stamp  program  Is  effective  In  all 
counties. 


We  adopted  the  food  stamp  program  very 
largely  at  the  urging  of  the  Welfare  Recipi- 
ents Association  because  of  the  g^reaier  vari- 
ety of  Items  obtainable  with  the  stampe.  The 
stamp  program  has  worked  only  moderately 
well. 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  presentation 
made  recently  by  Mr.  Ward  C.  Holbrook,  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Department  of  So- 
cial Services  of  the  State  of  Utah,  which  re- 
views the  matter  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
I  thought  this  might  be  of  interest  to  you. 
Sincerely. 

Calvin  L.  Rampton, 

Governor. 
For:  Secretary  Hardin's  Hearing  on  Agricul- 
ture   and    the    Rural    Economy    July    9, 
1969 — Fresno,  California. 
Title:   Consumer  problems — "Distribution  of 
Pood  to  Disadvantaged  People" 
Utah  was  distributing  surplus  food  prod- 
ucts, provided  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, when  1  became  a  Commissioner  of  Wel- 
fare in  1952. 

The  system  was  revised  and  adjusted  to 
provide  "uniform  distribution  of  all  types  of 
available  items  state  wide.  Necessary  storage 
and  warehousing  facilities  Including  cold 
storage  were  arranged  for  on  both  state  and 
county   levels. 

The  distribution  system  worked  well  at 
least  after  1956.  so  far  as  over-all  care  of  the 
food  stuffs  and  the  'offering"  to  the  poor  and 
concerned. 

Things  that  were  less  than  to  be  desired 
were: 

1.  Only  80^c  of  the  welfare  recipients 
sought  delivery  of  the  available  Items.  (Some 
counties  were  as  low  £is  40 'o  others  ap- 
proached 95"^;  ) . 

2.  Hardlv  any  non-reclplents  tried  to  quali- 
fy- 

3.  Some  who  wanted  and  could  have  bene- 
fited did  not  have  transportation  or  did  not 
utilize  available  delivery  services. 

4.  Many  beneficiaries  did  not  know  how  to 
use  available  products,  such  as  corn  meal, 
powdered  milk.  etc. 

5.  Many  took  all  products  offered  and  then 
discarded  them  or  failed  to  use  them  with 
the  net  result  that  frequent  newspaper  arti- 
cles "blasted"  the  "poor"  the  agency  and  the 
svstem. 

6.  Many  lacked  the  skill  to  use  the  products 
to  advantage. 

7.  The  Agriculture  Department  rules  and 
representatives  were  In  our  opinion  unneces- 
sarily troublesome  and  demanding  concern- 
ing  all  aspects  of  the  States  Plan,  and  par- 
ticularly made  it  difficult  to  serve  many  rec- 
ognized "poor"  by  holding  fast  to  their 
qualification  measurements  rather  than  the 
recognizing  need  for  what  It  is  This  Is  still 
the   case. 

In  spite  of  the  negative  aspects  listed,  the 
direct  distribution  of  available  surplus  prod- 
ucts did  add  to  the  resources  otherwise  avail- 
able to  Utah's  needy  people  In  an  average 
amount  of  approximately  $4.00  a  month  per 
person  measured  by  .Agriculture  Department 
determination  of  raw  product  value  or  per- 
haps $6  00  equivalent  of  retail  value  per 
month. 

We  began  in  Utah  to  use  the  food  stamp 
method  of  distribution  in  Weber  County  in 
1963  and  since  January  1,  1969.  it  has  oper- 
ated State-wide.  .A.s  a  corollary,  commodity 
distribution  has  discontinued.  Most  recipi- 
ents who  buy  stamps  prefer  them  over  sur- 
plus food  items.  However,  our  average  re- 
cipent  participation  has  dropped  from  80''; 
to  33  ^r.  Consequently,  two-thirds  of  our 
caseload  does  not  benefit  from  the  system  at 
all.  The  average  per  person  supplementation 
Is  $7.26  for  those  participating. 

The  cost  of  handling  the  food  stamps  to 
the  state  is  considerably  higher  than  han- 
dling the  food  products.  The  cost  of  dis- 
tribution by  the  agency  has  doubled  even 
though  usage  has  decreased  by  three-fifths. 


There  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  the 
food  stamp  method  of  distribution  Is  notice- 
ably effective  In  Increasing  the  consumption 
of  food  Items  generally  considered  In  sur- 
plus supply  In  the  United  States. 

We  are  of  the  option  that  overall  enhance- 
ment of  the  family  food  supply  and  conse- 
quently of  the  quality  of  the  diet  of  the 
welfare  clientele  is  improved  but  very  little 
by  the  food  stamp  program. 

The  facts  of  life  as  we  see  and  Interpret 
them  indicates  that: 

1.  The  adequacy  of  the  food  supply  and 
its  quality  Is  not  a  prior  concern  of  most 
American  families — rich  or  poor. 

2.  Programs  to  supplement  the  food  supply 
of  the  poor  are  used  more  to  Improve  taste 
and  quality  than  dietary  value. 

3.  More  food  is  not,  in  most  households 
of  the  poor,  the  first  thing  they  want  more 
of. 

4  All  supplementation  Is  manipulated  to 
cover  the  total  family  need  as  determined 
by  each  families'  value  system. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  money 
spent  to  finance  the  food  supplementation 
program  were  distributed  to  recipients  by 
increased  welfare  money  payments,  the  net 
dietary  benefits  would  equal  or  exceed  those 
now  resulting  from  the  Food  Stamp  distri- 
bution system.  In  other  words,  more  money 
is  the  answer  the  poor  really  want. 

If  the  abundance  and  quality  of  the  diet 
of  the  poor  is  to  be  enhanced  by  any  govern- 
ment system  of  distribution  a  method  of 
qualifying  for  food  stamps  must  be  devised 
that  will  reach  these  i>eople  by  a  process 
that  corresponds  to  and  correlates  with  the 
welfare  recipients  process  of  eligibility  de- 
termination and  of  delivering  'iie  stamps  by 
mall  or  otherwise  In  connection  with  the 
monthly  check  to  recipient  families:  There 
should  be  also  authority  in  the  agency  to 
withhold  from  the  monthly  money  payment 
the  required  participant  Investment  in 
stamps  To  reach  the  "non-welfare-money- 
payment  poor "  may  require  the  elimination 
of  "the  categorical  system  to  obtain  the  best 
answer.  Beyond  this,  teaching  participants 
in  the  program  how  to  get  the  most  out  of 
their  food  dollar  by  wlje  purchasing  is  very 
vital;  and  next  to  this,  teaching  easy  and 
effective  methods  of  home  prepar.'tlon  of 
food  stuffs  for  the  table  Is  needed.  We  are 
convinced  for  example  that  more  children  go 
to  school  hungry  everyday  because  mother 
is  a  poor  shopper,  a  poor  cook,  or  uninter- 
ested In  preparing  breakfast  than  because  of 
a  short  food  supply  or  financial  inability  to 
obtain  needed  food  Items. 

If  the  distribution  of  raw  foods  or  the  food 
stamp  program  either  or  both  are  to  be  con- 
tinued with  hope  of  reaching  the  needy  ef- 
fectively, the  qualifying  provisions  must  be 
greatly  liberalized  and  the  ratio  of  cost — sup- 
plementation now  in  effect  will  need  be  re- 
versed. Even  then  the  other  things  men- 
tioned above  of  a  handicapping  nature  will 
greatly  limit  the  effect  of  the  governments 
interest  and  effort  to  promote  adequate  diets 
for  the  poor.  These  can  and  will  continue  to 
take  their  toll  and  operate  to  negate  to  a 
marked  degree  the  effectiveness  of  "easy" 
food  supply  efforts  if  It  is  left  to  stand  by 
Itself 
Attached  are: 

1.  Report  of  Food  Stamp  operation  for 
March  1969. 

2.  Statement  of  administrator  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

3.  Extracts  from  minutes  of  meetings  held 
in  November  with  the  "poor  ". 

4.  Statement  of  Bruce  L.  Shiimway,  ACSW. 
Director  of  Social  Services — San  Juan  Coun- 
ty Welfare  Office. 

5.  Statement  of  (Mrs  »  Evelyn  Roberts. 
Social  Service  Director — Carbon  County  Wel- 
fare Office. 

6.  Others. 


XUM 
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Statk  or  Nsw  Mzxico, 

OFFICI  or  TKK  GOVZBNOB, 

Santa  Fe.  July  25, 1969. 
Hon.  Leonard  Fasbs^iin, 
U.S.   Representative,   House   of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Congrzssman  Fabbstzin:  Thank  you 
tor  your  recent  letter  In  which  you  expressed 
your  concern  about  states  support  of  food 
assistance  programs. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  New  Mexico  op- 
erates through  Its  Health  and  Social  Services 
Department  food  assistance  programs  In  all 
32  of  Its  counties.  At  the  present  time  21 
counties  are  served  through  the  food  stamp 
program  with  the  remaining  counties  being 
served  through  direct  distribution  of  com- 
modities. All  but  two  of  the  available  com- 
modity items  are  distributed  In  our  pro- 
gram. 

We  estimate  that  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  people  in  New  Mexico  that  are  eligible 
to  participate  In  the  food  stamp  program  are 
actually  taking  advantage  of  this  assistance. 
Further,  we  have  experienced  an  increased 
participation  in  the  food  stamp  program 
when  implemented  in  new  counties  to  re- 
place the  commodity  distribution  program. 
The  Healtt)..ajid  Social  Services  Department 
has  establtsb^d  outreach  efforts  and  made 
food  programs  more  accessible  through  ex- 
pansion of  distribution  points  and  fleld  cer- 
tifications. 

Although  the  commodities  and  the  stamps 
are  provided  to  the  state  at  no  coet.  adminis- 
trative costs  of  the  program  are  borne  sub- 
stantially by  the  state.  It  would  be  helpful 
if  provisions  were  made  for  additional  federal 
sharing  of  the  cost  of  administration  of  the 
programs.  An  Interesting  aside  is  that  in  New 
Mexico's  food  stamp  program  the  sales  tax 
revenue  generated  by  the  use  of  "bonus" 
stamps  alone  exceeds  the  administrative  cost 
of  the  total  program  to  the  state.  Thus,  direct 
revenue  to  the  state  from  the  program  is  an 
additional  benefit  beyond  the  obvious  input 
to  the  local  economy  by  the  food  stamp 
program. 

New  Mexico  has  applied  for  consideration 
for  additional  food  stamp  counties  In  this 
fiscal  year.  However,  because  of  lack  of  state 
resources  any  expansion  will  have  to  be  off- 
set by  savings  In  commodity  distribution 
costs  In  the  affected  counties.  Even  with  this 
limitation  we  feel  that  we  can  expand  the 
food  stamp  program  on  a  moderate  scale  dur- 
ing this  fiscal  year. 
Sincerely, 

David  P.  Cargo. 

Governor. 

State  of   South   Dakota,   Office 
OF  THE  Governor. 

Pierre.  July  28,  1969. 
Representative  Leonard  Farbstein, 
House    of    Representatives,    Raybum    House 
Office  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

Deab  REPRESENTATtVE  Pakbstein:  Thank 
you  for  your  letter  of  July  14th  regarding 
the  anti-hunger  programs  in  the  various 
states. 

We  are  happy  to  Inform  you  that  South 
Dakota  has  made  considerable  progress  on 
this  during  the  past  year.  December  of  1968, 
working  in  connection  with  the  county  com- 
missioners, we  have  established  the  Pood 
Stamp  Program  in  41  of  our  counties.  Pre- 
vious to  that,  only  one  county  was  on  this 
program. 

Our  situation  now  Is  that  we  have  42  of  our 
67  counties  on  the  Food  Stamp  Program,  24 
counties  on  the  Donated  Poods  Program  and 
one  as  yet  uncommitted.  This  one  uncom- 
mitted cotinty  has  expressed  an  interest  in 
the  Food  Stamp  Program. 

With  regards  to  the  donated  foods,  your 
statistics  show  our  state  to  be  one  of  the 
better  ones.  In  that  27  of  our  counties  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  (20-22  oolimin)  of 
the  different  types  of  donated  foods. 

Our  rate  of  participation  has  been  good 
in  the  donated  foods  program  and  is  im- 


proving In  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  Partici- 
pation In  the  Food  Stamp  Program  will  Im- 
prove here  as  we  plan  additional  out-reach 
activity  for  this  purpose. 

We  do  not  feel  that  we  have  a  great 
amount  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in 
South  Dakota.  We  feel  that,  that  which  we 
do  have  comes  more  from  lack  of  education, 
planning  ability  and  self-management  rather 
than  lack  of  available  funds  or  programs. 

You  will  be  Interested  In  learning  that  we 
are  also  working  on  this  program  through 
our  State  Homemaker  Service  and  our  State 
Extension  Service.  We  are  currently  piloting 
some  programs  to  help  mothers  in  low-in- 
come families  with  their  food  purchases  and 
preparation,  and  also  with  budgeting  and 
home  management. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  and  will  look 
forward  to  further  results  of  your  study. 
Sincerely  yours, 

P'rank  L.  Farrab, 

Governor. 

State  op  New  Hampshire, 

Concord,  July  28, 1969. 
Hon.  Leonard  Farbstein, 
Ray  burn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Farbstein:  Tliank  you 
for  your  letter  concerning  the  Federal  anti- 
hvmger  program. 

Although  I  do  not  believe  that  the  state 
of  New  Hampshire  has  quite  the  problem 
that  many  states  have,  legislation  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  General  Court  requesting 
funds  for  the  administration  of  the  food 
stamp  program.  I  regret  that  they  turned 
down  this  legislation  due  primarily  to  a 
"hold  the  line"  budget  pending  a  report 
from  ovir  Citizens  Task  Force. 

I  requested  legislation  creating  the  Citi- 
zens Task  Force  to  provide  an  In  depth  man- 
agement study  of  state  government  In  New 
Hampshire  together  with  a  study  of  the 
needs  and  goals  of  New  Hampshire  for  both 
immediate  and  long  range  planning.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  this  program  would 
also  be  looked  into  by  the  Citizens  Task 
Force. 

I  recognize  the  merit  of  the  food  stamp 
program  and  hope  that  we  can  pass  legisla- 
tion at  some  future  date  in  New  Hampshire 
so  that  wa  may  take  advantage  of  it. 
Mos^  sincerely, 

i  Walter  Peterson, 

Goter?ior. 


State  of  California, 
Sacramento,  July  28,  1969. 
Hon.  Leonard  Farbstein, 
Member  of  Congress,  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear    Congressman    Farbstein:    Governor 
Reagan  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter 
concerning    the    Food    Stamp    and    Surplus 
Commodities  Program.  There  were  numerous 
problems  involving  this  program  which  the 
past  administration  had   not  resolved   prior 
to  its  termination. 

Oiu:  former  Director  of  Agriculture,  Rich- 
ard Lyng,  Is  now  Assistant  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture in  Washington,  D.C,  and  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  Food  Stamp  and  Surplus  Com- 
modity Program.  Dick  Lyng  is  a  man  In  whom 
we  have  great  confidence.  We  are,  therefore, 
sending  your  letter  to  Mr.  Lyng  for  his  ap- 
praisal of  your  comments. 
Sincerely, 

Earl  Coke, 
.Assistant  to  the  Governor  for  Cabinet 
Affairs. 

Office  of  the  Governor, 
Phoenix,  Aris.,  July  29,  1969. 
Hon.  Leonard  Farbstein, 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Congressman  Farbstein:  Because  of 
the  Governor's  heavy  schedule,  he  has  asked 
me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  July  14th. 
The  "hunger  question"  for  Arizona  and  for 


most  of  the  other  Western  states  Is  much 
different  than  It  is  In  the  East  or  Northeast. 
We  have  a  scattered  population  and  a  small 
tax  base.  Even  In  the  cities  of  Phoenix  and 
Tucson,  many  of  our  people  live  on  or  near 
farm  land  or  have  gardens  in  their  own  back 
yard. 

To  Arizonans  It  does  not  seem  so  simple 
to  say  that  if  we  are  handing  out  our  22  com- 
modities, our  diets  are  O.K.,  but  If  we  are 
not  handing  out  the  22,  then  our  people 
are  suffering  from  malnutrition.  Out  here 
we  need  to  know  which  ones  are  receiving 
supplementary  diets  from  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables.  That  is  difficult  to  determine. 

Enclosed  j-ou  will  find  a  copy  of  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  John  O.  Graham,  Commis- 
sioner of  our  Welfare  Department,  that  will 
explain  what  Arizona  Is  doing  about  the 
problem  and  what  kind  of  difficulties  we 
have  encountered.  Please  view  the  contents 
of  this  letter  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
In  Arizona  only  16.61,  of  the  land  area  Is  in 
private  hands  and  Is  taxable.  The  Federal 
Government,  or  trust  lands  of  the  seventeen 
Indian  tribes,  occupies  72 '^  of  our  state.  In- 
cidentally, your  tabulation  listed  fifteen 
counties  for  Arizona,  but  we  have  Just  four- 
teen. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stan   Womer, 
Staff  Administrator. 

State  of  Arizona,  Department  op 
!  Public  Welfare, 

Phoenix,  Arizona.  July  11,  1969. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  recent  letter  to  Governor 
Jack  WllUamB  concerning  the  Supplemental 
Food  Program  for  low  income  groups  vul- 
nerable to  malnutrition,  has  been  referred  to 
this  department  for  our  attention.  We  have 
no  argument  with  your  basic  position  that 
this  is  a  good  program  and  one  which  can 
accomplish  a  great  deal. 

This  program  first  came  to  our  attention  in 
November  or  December  of  1968.  We  recog- 
nized at  that  time  that  this  program  could 
be  a  valuable  asset  to  people  who  were  vul- 
nerable to  malnutrition.  In  order  to  gain  ex- 
perience with  this  program  and  to  try  to  de- 
termine the  possible  utilization  by  members 
of  the  low  income  group  we  undertook  a  very 
limited  Pinal  County-Glla  River  Indian  Proj- 
ect. Both  the  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  officials  of  this 
department  estimated  the  size  of  the  pro- 
gram to  be  much  smaller  than  it  is  projected 
now  to  become  when  it  is  made  a  statewide 
program.  Also  at  the  time  of  undertaking  the 
pilot  project  this  department  had  already 
submitted  Its  budget  request  for  this  fiscal 
year  to  the  legislature  and  the  Governor  and 
there  was  no  provision  for  financing  an  addi- 
tional increase  In  the  Surplus  Commodities 
Distribution  Program. 

Since  implementing  the  pilot  project  the 
department  has  run  into  a  great  difficulty 
with  Its  basic  Surplus  Commodity  Distribu- 
tion Program.  When  the  federal  government 
increased  the  number  of  commodities  avail- 
able for  distribution  over  a  year  ago  this 
department  estimated  the  cost  of  distribut- 
ing these  additional  commodities  at  approx- 
imately twice  the  then  cost  of  our  Surplus 
Commodities  Distribution.  Our  request  to  the 
legislature  was  made  on  this  basis.  Sinje 
that  time  we  have  found  that  because  of 
the  additional  commodities  now  offered  a 
great  many  more  people  are  interested  in  the 
program  and  are  drawing  commodities.  This 
has  resulted  In  our  costs  going  up  in  a  very 
steep  spiral.  Also  since  Implementing  the 
pilot  project  we  have  found  that  this  pro- 
gram is  going  to  cost  several  times  what  we 
had  originally  estimated  to  be  the  possible 
maximum  cost.  For  example,  in  the  llmitetl  ' 
pilot  project  now  being  supported  we  are 
distributing  In  excess  of  80,000  pounds  of 
food  per  month. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts  I  think  It  Is 
easily  understood  that  this  department  Is  in 
a  very  tight  financial  situation  with  regard  to 
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our  Surplus  Commodity  Distribution  Pro- 
gram. We  anticipate  difficult  problems  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  in  being  able  to  main- 
tain Just  the  basic  surplus  commodity  pro- 
gram which  we  are  now  operating.  We  would 
very  much  like  to  make  the  Supplemental 
Food  Program  statewide  but  the  only  way 
we  could  do  It  would  be  to  cut  back  on  the 
number  of  commodities  being  made  available 
tJ  the  rest  of  the  commodity  recipients  We 
believe  that  If  we  did  this  we  would  be  cre- 
ating more  malnutrition  than  we  would  be 
correcting. 

We  anticipate  in  our  budget  request  to  the 
legislature  for  1970-71  which  we  are  presentlv 
working  on  our  State  Board  will  request  frorn 
the  legislature  funds  to  implement  the  Sup- 
plemental Food  Program  statewide. 
Sincerely, 

John    O.    Graham, 

Commissioner. 

ExECtJTiVE  Department,  State  Of- 
fice Building. 

Baltimore.  Md.,  July  30,  1969. 
Hon.  Leonard  Farbstein, 
Rayburn  Hovae  Office  Buildirig. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Farbstein:  Your  letter 
of  July  14  has  been  referred  to  my  office 

Governor  Mandel  is  very  much  interested 
In  the  State's  making  optimum  use  of  the 
federal  antlhunger  programs.  Tlils.  in  fact, 
is  one  of  the  major  priorities  of  his  recently 
appointed  Commission  on  Childhood  Nutri- 
tion. 

I  hope  to  give  j-ou  a  more  extensive  reply 
shortly. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs,  Ellen  Weiss, 
Administrative  .Assistant  to  Dr.  Paul  A. 
Weinstein. 

State  of  Idaho, 
Boise.  July  31, 1969. 
Hon.  Leonard  Farbstein, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Farbstein  :  Response  is 
made  to  your  letter  to  me  concerning  the 
ofjeratlon  of  the  Food  Stamp  and  Surplus 
Commodities  program. 

In  Idaho,  we  have  had  a  surplus  commod- 
ities distribution  program  in  the  northern 
counties  of  the  State  for  a  number  of  years. 
These  ore  the  counties  of  Idaho  that  are  most 
economically  depressed.  This  Surplus  Food 
Distribution  program  is  operated  jointly  be- 
tween the  counties  and  the  State.  The  coun- 
ties provide  and  finance  the  warehousing  and 
distribution  costs:  the  State  Department  of 
I>ubllc  Assistance  handles  the  certification  of 
the  recipients.  Consideration  is  being  given 
to  expansion  of  this  program  into  southern 
Idaho.  It  is  necessary  first  that  the  county 
commissioners  be  convinced  of  the  need  for 
the  Surplus  Food  Distribution  program  in 
order  that  they  will  come  forth  with  neces- 
sary overhead  for  warehousing  and  distribu- 
tion costs.  The  State  has  Indicated  Its  will- 
ingness to  assist  any  county  desiring  a  Svu-- 
plus  Food  Distribution  program.  Considera- 
tion is  also  currently  being  given  to  a  Food 
Stamp  program  statewide. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  and  the  In- 
formation. 

Sincerely, 

Don  Samuelson. 

Governor. 

The  State  of  Nevada, 
Carson  City,  Nev..  July  31,  1969. 
Hon.  Leonard  Farbstein, 
Congressman,  19th  District.  New  York.  House 
of  Representatives,  Rayburn  House  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Farbstein:  I  am  »Tlt- 
ing   in   response   to   your   letter  of   July   14, 
1969,  Congressman  Farbstein,  regarding  the 
Food  Stamp  and  Surplus  Commodities  Pro- 
grams In  Nevada. 


Currently,  Nevada  has  no  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. A  request  was  made  to  Implement  the 
Program  at  the  last  legislative  session,  but 
it  was  turned  down.  Basically,  the  philosophy 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Program  U  good,  but  the 
drawbacks  negate  the  good  points;  i.e.,  the 
Program  is  not  geared  to  public  assistance 
standards  and  the  welfare  recipients,  who  are 
the  prime  users  of  the  Program, 

The  mandatory  stamp  purchase  require- 
ments does  not  give  the  individual  the  right 
to  purchase  foods  to  meet  and  suit  his  own 
needs.  Also,  to  administer  such  a  program 
would  be  costly. 

Of  the  seventeen  counties  in  Nevada,  thir- 
teen participate  in  the  surplus  Commodi- 
ties Program.  Most  of  them  are  satisfied 
with  the  Program  and  prefer  it  over  Pood 
Stamps.  The  Nevada  State  Purchasing  Di- 
vision makes  available  to  each  county  all  of 
the  commodities  on  the  food  list,  except  corn 
grits,   lentils,   and  bulgur. 

Most  recipients  In  Nevada  are  not  familiar 
with  and  unable  to  use  these  items.  In  one 
county  butter  is  not  requisitioned  during 
the  summer  months  because  of  the  lack  of 
storage  facilities.  Therefore,  it  Is  not  the  in- 
tent of  this  State  to  force  on  to  counties 
commodities  they  are  unable  to  use  or  handle. 

Please  feel  free  to  write  me  again  If  ad- 
ditional information  is  needed. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  Laxalt. 
Goi'ernor  of  Nevada. 


Executive  Chambers, 
Honolulu,  August  1,  1969. 
Hon.  Leonard  Farbstein, 
U.S.  Representative. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Farbstein:  This  is  In 
reply  to  your  July  14.  1969,  letter  regarding 
your  investigation  of  the  administration  of 
the  Federal  anti-hunger  program. 

Hawaii  was  one  of  the  first  states  in  the 
Western  Region  to  estabUsh  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  in  all  of  our  counties.  The  program 
lias  been  statewide  since  April  1967. 

The  following  points  are  being  suggested 
by  our  people  towards  making  the  food  pro- 
grams more  effective  In  combating  hunger  In 
the  United  States: 

1.  Remove  the  responsibilty  for  the  food 
programs  from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  place  it  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. The  USDA  is  too  much  farmer  oriented 
to  understand  the  problems  of  seeing  that 
the  poor  are  adequately  fed.  HEW  Is  already 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  adminis- 
tering programs  for  low-income  families,  and 
the  food  programs  could  easily  be  integrated 
within  its  structure. 

2.  Provide  federal  matching  costs  incurred 
by  the  state  or  counties  in  administering 
the  program.  At  present,  only  certification 
costs  are  matched  by  federal  funds:  clerical 
and  administrative  staff  and  other  adminis- 
trative costs  are  solely  financed  by  the  state. 
Also  provide  federal  matching  funds  to  fi- 
nance outreach  programs. 

3.  Increase  the  food  stamp  bonus  amount 
in  line  with  cost  of  living.  At  present,  the 
amount  of  bonus  or  free  food  stamps  was  de- 
termined in  1966.  Since  that  time,  food  costs 
have  increased,  yet  low-income  families  on 
food  stamps  in  1969  receive  the  same  amount 
as  in  1966.  scarcely  enough  to  purchase  a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet. 

With  these  Improvements,  it  is  felt  that 
the  number  of  counties  participating  In  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  will  increase  and  the 
rate  of  participation  among  eligible  indi- 
viduals will  rise. 

Warmest  personal   regards.    May    the   Al- 
mighty be  with  you  and  yours  always. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Burns. 
P.S. — As  you  may  notice  we  do  not  have  a 
surplus  commodity  program. 

J.  A.  B. 


State  of  'Vermont, 
Montpelier,  August  1,  1969. 
Hon.  Leo.nard  Farbstein, 
Rapburn  House  Office  Building,      i 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Farbstein;  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  of  July  14  concernlngs  the 
anti-hunger  program  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  administering. 

Your  sources  of  information  obviously  are 
far  more  complete  than  ours  here  in  Vermont 
and  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  ray  remarks 
strictly  to  our  own  programs.  Under  the 
leadership  of  our  Social  Welfare  Commis- 
sioner. John  Wackerman,  Vermont  became  a 
full  participant  in  the  food  stamp  program. 
Senator  Aiken  also  pushed  very  hard  to  see 
the  State  take  up  the  benefits  of  this  pro- 
gram and  the  State  of  Vermont  is  now  fully 
covered. 

Unfortunately,  we  find  that  we  have  a  very 
difficult  problem  in  encouraging  the  use  of 
stamps  by  the  very  people  who  need  them,  I 
regret  to  say  that  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  all  welfare  recipients  in  the  state 
are  on  the  program  and  the  number  of  non- 
welfare  recipients  who  participate  Is  likewise 
extremely  limited.  People  apparently  feel  re- 
luctant to  use  stamps,  particularly  in  the 
smaller  communities,  because  of  the  feeling 
in  their  minds  that  there  is  some  stigma  at- 
tached to  the  program. 

We  are  most  concerned  about  this  situation 
because  the  reluctance  or  refusal  by  persons 
in  need  to  take  advantage  of  the  program 
often  results  in  the  need  t-o  provide  welfare 
recipients  with  the  highest  possible  cash 
grant.  Even  under  these  circtmistances  the 
total  food  available  for  the  family  may  not 
meet  appropriate  .standards.  The  extra  food 
purchasing  power  which  would  he  available 
to  these  people  through  the  use  cf  food 
stamps  would  mean  an  adequate  and  bal- 
anced diet,  I  suggest  that  this  same  problem 
exists  in  many  areas  and  I  suggest  further 
that  you  should  consider  the  necessary  re- 
visions to  welfare  regulations  so  as  to  permit 
state  administrations  to  require  welfare  re- 
cipients to  use  the  stamps, 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  yoiu-  informa- 
tive letter  about  this  vital  subject  and  I  hope 
that  your  efforts  to  encotirage  full  utilization 
of  these  programs  will  be  successful. 
Sincerely, 

Deake  C,  Davis. 

State  of  Montana 
Helena.  Augu.tt  7.  1969. 
Hon  Leonard  Farbstein, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Farbstein:  This  will 
acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  July  14 
concerning  state  Food  Stamp  and  Surplus 
Commodities   programs. 

Your  investigation  has  indeed  pointed  up 
some  very  surprising  statistics  and  as  you 
say.  also  very  challenging  statistics. 

I  am  having  an  Investigation  made  of  the 
situation  in  Montana  at  this  time  and  when 
it  is  completed.  I  will  be  able  to  correspond 
more  thoroughly  with  you  concerning  these 
programs. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Forrest  H    Anderson, 

Governor. 

Department  of  Administration. 

Helena.  Mont..  August  15.  1969. 
Mr.  Frank  R.  Sennett, 
Office  of  the  Governor. 
Helena.  Mont. 

Dear  Me.  Sennett:  This  has  reference  lO 
your  memorandum  of  August  13,  1969.  re- 
ceived in  this  office  today,  relatite  to  Sur- 
plus Commodities. 

In  Montana  there  are  currently  two  type* 
of  Programs  designed  to  provide  assistance 
to  needy  families  These  Programs  are;  A — 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Donated 
Commodity  Program,  which  is  handled  by 
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this  office,  and  B — the  Food  Stamp  Program 
which  Is  administered  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare.  Both  programs  are  designed 
for  the  same  basic  purpose  i  e  food  for  the 
needy,  and  because  of  this  either  program, 
but  not  both,  may  be  inaugurated  in  any  one 
county  In  addition  to  the  needy  family  feed- 
ing program,  the  Donated  Commodities  or 
Direct  Distribution  Program  supplies  Com- 
modities to  all  state-owned  institutions  as 
well  as  12  other  institutions  and  4  Child  Care 
and  Development  Centers  and  3  Headstart 
Programs.  The  needy  family  feeding  pro- 
gram is  currently  in  operation  in  2  counties, 
Flathead  and  Roosevelt,  as  well  as  6  Indian 
Reservations.  During  the  fiscal  year  1968- 
1969  we  distributed  a  total  of  29  different 
commodities  totaling  4.167,426  pounds  with  a 
value  of  $923,894.38  We  enclose  a  Xerox  copy 
of  our  schedule  broken  down  to  institutions. 
needy  families  and  summer  camps  We  have 
provided  commodities  to  approximately  4500 
Inmates  of  institutions.  19.000  needy  persons 
and  82  summer  camps  feeding  24.354  chil- 
dren. 

The  cost  to  the  state  of  Montana  has  been 
approximately  $15,000  per  annum  from  the 
Inception  of  the  Program  in  1958,  to  date. 
This  includes  the  salary  of  the  Supervisor 
and  one  secretary  as  well  as  office  space,  sup- 
plies, telephone  and  telegraph,  travel,  etc. 
Commodities  are  stored  in  the  State  Hospi- 
tal warehouse  in  Warm  Springs  They  are 
received  by  carload  under  federal  Bill  of 
Lading  and  thus  there  is  no  cost  to  the  State 
at  this  point.  Transportation  costs  from 
Warm  Springs  to  the  Recipient  Agency  must 
be  paid  by  the  R  A  Due  to  high  freight 
rates  resulting  from  long  distances  in  Mon- 
tana, transportation  costs  are  considerable 
and  represent  one  of  the  major  reasons  why 
many  counties  in  Montana  are  not  partici- 
pating in  this  Program  Storage  aitd  ware- 
house facilities  in  Warm  Springs  are  limited 
and  thus  we  have  not  attempted  to  carry 
large  stocks  of  all  Commodities  available  but 
we  have  tried  to  provide  limited  amounts  of 
each  Commodity  as  they  have  become  avail- 
able. You  will  note  from  the  enclosed  sched- 
ule that  most  Commodities  are  available  for 
needy   families   but   many   Commodities   are 


not    available    to     institutions    or    summer 
camps. 

Food  Stamps  are  being  issued,  as  of  this 
date,  in  15  counties,  9  additional  counties 
have  been  designated  to  receive  Food  Stamps, 
and  In  addition  11  counties  have  applied  but 
have  not  yet  been  approved  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Thus  a  total  of  35 
counties  are  either  participating  in  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  or  soon  will  be.  One 
year  ago  there  were  only  5  counties  in  that 
Program. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  held  a 
national  conference  in  Washington  last 
January  14-17.  At  that  time  the  committee 
on  which  I  served  passed  a  resolution  that 
the  States  could  not  possibly  bear  the  costs 
of  a  grently  expanded  Direct  Distribution 
Program  without  federal  financial  assistance. 
This  resolution  was  approved  in  a  meeting 
of  the  whole  and  is  ctirrently  being  devel- 
oped by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  a  Cost-Sharing  Program.  Indications  are 
that  Montana  might  receive  as  much  as 
$125,050.54.  We  enclose  a  copy  of  our  letter 
to  Washington  regarding  this  matter.  At  a 
regional  conference  held  In  San  Francisco 
July  22-24  it  was  stated  by  a  Washington 
representative  of  the  USD. A.  that  they  are 
continuing  their  efforts  to  make  federal  funds 
available  at  the  earliest  date  possible. 

Hopefully  such  ftinds  could  be  used  to 
provide  more  suitable  warehousing  and  cold 
storage  facilities,  in  Helena,  and  also  provide 
funds  for  increased  travel  and  administrative 
costs  necessary  to  expand  the  program  to- 
ward more  active  participation  in  the  Sup- 
plemental FNx)d  Program,  Out-Reach  (aimed 
at  participation  by  additional  counties  i  all 
of  which  is  being  accented  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Very   trvily   yours. 

J.  A.  BULEY. 

Commodity  Supervisor. 


Office  of  the  Governor. 

Helena,  Mont,.  Augn,'it  21.  1969. 
Hon.  Leokard  Farbstein. 
House  of  Jiepresentatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Farbstein  :    In  regard 
to   your  letter  of  July   14,  concerning  state 


Pood  Stamp  and  Surplus  Commodities  Pro- 
grams. I  am  enclosing  a  schedule  of  USDA 
Donated  Commodities  and  a  letter  sent  to 
Howard  P.  Davis,  US  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  describes  the  situation  rela- 
tive to  the  needy  family  program  in  Mon- 
tana 

Also  enclosed  is  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Buley,  Commodity  Supervisor  of  the 
Department  of  Administration,  which  de- 
scribes In  detail  the  types  of  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  assistance  to  needy  fam- 
ilies in  Montana. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  point  out  that 
in  Montana  the  state  does  not  force  these 
programs  upon  any  county.  The  decision  to 
participate  rests  upon  each  Board  of  County 
Commissioners.  I  think  it  can  be  said  un- 
equivocally that  every  county  in  the  state 
would  participate,  providing  that  the  ex- 
penses of  a  program  were  at  least  shared  by 
the  federal  government. 

Montana  state  government  is  continually 
re-evaluating  its  position  regarding  problems 
of  hunger  and  how  it  can  best  work  in  con- 
junction with  the  federal  and  local  govern- 
ments in  helping  to  solve  these  problems.  At 
this  time,  both  the  Commodity  Supervisor 
and  the  Department  of  Welfare  are  dili- 
gently working  to  try  and  find  the  most 
feasible  way  to  get  as  much  assistance  as  pos- 
sible to  every  needy  individual  in  the  state. 

The  Governor's  Coimcll  on  Human  Re- 
sources Is  also  considering  proposals  which 
might  well  affect  the  future  of  food  stamp 
and  food  commodity  distribution  programs 
In  this  Stat*.  One  of  their  main  considera- 
tions is  the  fact  that  if  both  these  programs 
were  allowed  to  be  in  effect  in  every  county  at 
the  same  time,  this  would  result  in  a  well 
balanced  program. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
this  situation  and  would  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive any  fi^rther  reports  you  have  In  this 
area.  i 

I  am  takihg  the  liberty  of  sending  copies 
of  your  letter  to  the  Montana  Congressional 
delegation  so  that  they  may  have  a  clearer 
picture  of  the  food  program  In  Montana. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Forrest  H.  Anderson, 

Governor. 


USOA  DONATED  COMMODITIES— WAREHOUSE  AND  CARLOAD  DISTRIBUTION,  FISCAL  YEARS  1968- .9 


P(  unds 


Butter 

Lard,  24  2-pound  cases 

Lafd,  16  3- pound  cases 

Lard,  48  1-pound  cases 

Shortening 

Mim.  iN.F_. 

Flour,  A  P : 

Flour,  bread 

Peanut  butter 

Potatoes,  instant 

Rice,  24  2-pound  cases 

Rice,  50- pound  bag , 

Beans,  dry,  !2  2-pound  cases ..".'. 

Beans,  dry,  50-pound  bag.  _ . ._. 

Beans,  green,  canned.  24  No.  303  cases.' 

Canned  beet,  24  29-ounce  cases 

Chopped  meat.  24  30-ounce  cases 

Milled  Aheat.    _ 

Cheese,  6  5-pound  cases. 

Cheddar  cheese,  40-pound  block 

Raisins,  48  I -pound  cases , 

Raisins,  30- pound  cases _ 

Apricot  nectar  12  3-pound  cases 

Grape  luice 

Tomatoes,  canned 

Prune  lUice.         

Egg,  miK  scrambled 

Fowl,  chicken.     .    .    . 

Peas,  canned  green..  

Milk  evapotated 

Tomato  tuice "' 

Turkey,  canned  boned 

Sirup,  corn 

Corn,  canned- . 

Grape  fruit  juice II" 


Institutions 


Needy  families— Welfare  and 
Indians 


Summer 


Value 


Pounds 


Value 


Pounds 


.892 

1.236 

1.288 

'.304 

,0% 

21 998 

19,452 

104,000 

336 

0 

192 

iA9oa 

^144 

(850 

0 

0 

0 

1180O 

i210 

19(467 

1424 

10)440 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Total. 


453.029 


$8, 872. 60 

144. 032 

911,22 

61.336 

1,327.72 

46. 800 

511.59 

38,  832 

1,412.43 

16.  080 

6,634.81 

221,454 

25.  753. 24 

1,261,550 

23, 244.  37 

0 

80.07 

89,619 

0 

86,  532 

46.69 

149, 136 

3,  782.  14 

0 

35.02 

319,  540 

417.37 

0 

0 

49,  007 

0 

43,  938 

0 

236, 475 

4,  450.  70 

102, 456 

50.04 

182.610 

4.214.24 

0 

100.08 

68,208 

2,346.08 

0 

0 

26.012 

0 

61,413 

0 

28, 547 

0 

41,364 

0 

40,266 

0 

32, 888 

0 

44.  077 

0 

51,419 

0 

85,775 

0 

58.420 

0 

9,312 

0 

3,840 

0 

74.088 

84,190.41 

3,675,026 

$32,036.95 

13,463.46 

10.236.16 

8.935.20 

3.  725.  74 

48.674.61 

294.  539. 64 

0 

19,989.43 

19.368.92 

32,  729.  42 

0 

41.587.97 

0 

10.440.81 

10,573.80 

52,  7%.  88 

22, 949. 96 

40,612.70 

0 

15,827.28 

0 

5,648.78 

14.070.07 

6. 563. 65 

8, 943. 86 

8, 846.  03 

7. 620. 16 

9,  742. 99 

11,312.70 

17,618.41 

12,130.66 

1,986.42 

933.  89 

18,024.20 


3,568 

2.380 

0 

939 

0 

3,316 

16,460 

0 

864 

0 

1,732 

0 

1.748 

0 

0 

0 

2,044 

1,884 

2,075 

0 

2,361 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


camps 


Total 


Value 


Pounds 


Value 


$867,  74 

578. 82 
0 

228.  36 
0 

806.45 

4,  003.  07 

0 

210. 12 
0 

421.22 
0 

425.11 
0 
0 
0 

497.  10 

458. 43 

504.64 
0 

574.  20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


187, 492 

67, 952 

53.  088 

42.075 

22. 176 

253. 768 

1,469.462 

104,000 

90.819 

86. 532 

151,060 

16,900 

321,432 

1,850 

49,  007 

43,  938 

238,  519 

124, 140 

184,  895 

19,467 

70. 993 

10.440 

26.012 

61,413 

28,  547 

41,364 

40,  266 

32, 888 

44, 077 

51,419 

85,775 

58.420 

9,312 

3,840 

74, 088 


$41,  777. 29 

14,953.50 

11,563.88 

9,675.15 

5. 138. 17 

56.  U  5. 87 

324.295.95 

23.244.37 

20. 280. 25 

19.  368.  92 

66.  394. 66 

3.782.  14 

42,048.10 

417.37 

10.440.81 

10,573,80 

53,  293. 98 

27.  859.  09 

41,167.38 

4,214.  24 

16,501.56 

2,  346,  08 

5. 648,  78 

14,070.07 

6,  563.  65 

8.  943.  86 

8.  846.  03 
2. 620. 16 

9.  742. 99 
11,312.70 
17,618.41 
12.130.66 

1.986.42 

933. 89 

18,024.20 


801,930.75 


39,371 


9, 575. 26         4, 167, 426 


923, 894.  38 
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Departmint  or  Admintstration, 

Helena,  Mont.,  July  2,  1969. 
Howard  P.   Davis, 

Deputy  Administrator,  Consumer  Food  Pro- 
grams, U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washirigton.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Davis:  We  have  received  your  let- 
ter of  June  23.  1969,  relative  to  the  report  of 
the    Commodity    Distribution    Cost-Sharing 
Seminar.  You  have  asked  for  our  individual 
reaction  and  comments  regarding  the  con- 
tents of  that  report. 

objectives 

1 .  Federal  funds  are  needed  In  Montana  if 
we  are  to  expand  the  Needy  Family  Program 
In  any  way  whatsoever.  We  conduct  the  Pro- 
gram under  strict  legislative  budgetary  lim- 
itations of  815.000  annually.  Our  warehouse 
consists  of  partial  use  of  the  State  Hospital 
warehouse  at  Warm  Springs,  Montana.  Our 
administrative  staff  consists  of  the  Com- 
modity Supervisor  and  a  part-time  secretary, 
utilizing  extremely  limited  space  in  the  State 
Purchasing  Division.  We  greatly  need  a  cen- 
tral warehouse  located  on  R,  R  trackage  in 
Helena,  together  with  adequate  freezer  and 
cooler  storage  as  well  as  the  necessary  ware- 
housing equipment  relating  to  unloading 
carload  shipments  and  handling  of  out- 
going shipments  to  Recipient  Agencies  The 
administrative  staff  must  be  Increased  by  at 
least  one  field  man,  a  full  time  secretary  and 
a  fuUtlme  bookkeeper.  These  matters  have 
already  been  discussed  with  officials  of  your 
Area  office  In  San  Francisco. 

2.  We  can  do  little  toward  bringing  in  non- 
participating  areas  unless  federal  funds  are 
made  available  to  us. 

3.  Improving  the  total  effectiveness  of  the 
Needy  Family  Program  depends  entirely  on 
increased  personnel,  greater  efficiency  In 
warehousing  and  out-going  shipments  as  well 
as  more  frequent  visits  to  Distribution 
Centers.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  with 
additional  funds, 

SCOPE 

In  terms  of  the  out-reach  program,  if  the 
state  could  be  assured  of  federal  funds  to 
provide  adequate  warehousing  and  personnel 
at  the  state  level,  thereby  assuring  a  full 
range  of  commodities  to  all  participating 
counties,  we  would  be  prepared  to  work  with 
Commissioners.  Tribal  Councils,  County  Ex- 
tension Offices.  Health  Departments.  Welfare 
.and  other  groups  to  provide  the  out-reach 
program  to  all  eligible  families  ia  each 
county. 

COMMENTS 

We  believe  that  the  report  of  the  Cost- 
Sharing  Seminar  Is  well  conceived  and  most 
timely.  We  are  not  certain  as  to  the  precise 
conditions  effecting  State  funding  but  we 
trust  that  the  foregoing  will  point  out  oup 
Inability  to  provide  large  sums  ol  money,  in 
excess  of  our  budget,  for  later  reimburse- 
ment We  believe  that  grants  should  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  carefully  prepared  estimates 
followed  by  certified  fiscaJ  audits  of  each 
grant. 

To  summarize.  It  will  require  federal  funds 
above  the  state  level  to  expand  or  Improve 
the  Needy  Family  Program  in  any  way.  We 
have  gone  as  far  as  we  can  on  available  state 
funds.  Any  Improvements  in  the  Program, 
additional  services  and  expansion.  In  any 
direction,  must  come  from  federal  funds. 
Very  truly  yours. 

H.  P.  Weggenman, 
Acting  State  Controller. 

ExECUTTVE  Chambers, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  August  12,  1969. 
Hon.  Leonard  Farbstein. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Farbstein  ;  This  Is  in 
response  to  your  letter  of  July  14  regarding 
the  role  of  State  governments  In  meeting 
problems  of  hunger. 


We  agree  that  State  govenunents  must 
exhibit  initiative  In  the  Food  Stamp  pro- 
gram, and  Connecticut  has  done  this.  Con- 
necticut has  been  partlcljjatlng  In  the  Pood 
Stamp  program  since  June,  1965,  and  has 
expanded  Its  operation  to  Include  three  areas 
of  the  State  encompassing  about  50  i>er  cent 
of  our  population. 

A  donated  Food  Program  is  operating  in 
Etui  another  area  of  the  State,  supplying  21 
commodities  and  covering  33  towns  with 
11,565  people  participating. 

The  recently-concluded  session  of  the  Con- 
necticut Legislature  authorized  our  State 
Welfare  Department  to  administer  the  Food 
Stamp  program  on  a  State  wide  basis. 

Our  Welfare  officials  recognize  that  the 
Pood  Stamp  program  alone  cannot  solve  the 
basic  problem  of  inadequate  diet.  To  Im- 
prove the  nutritional  level  of  its  users,  the 
program  In  Connecticut  also  Includes  an 
information  and  nutrition  education  group 
in  each  area  where  the  Stamps  are  being 
used. 

Demonstrations  on  use  of  donated  foods 
are  conducted  by  nutritionists  of  the  State 
Health  Department  for  recipients. 

The  Extension  Department  of  our  State 
University  has  also  expanded  its  program  to 
include  20  nutrition  aides  who  work  in  de- 
prived areas  teaching  families  basic  nutri- 
tion. 

Case  workers  In  our  Welfare  Department 
are  also  being  prepared  for  training  to  bet- 
ter understand  the  Food  Stamp  program 
and  encourage  its  use. 

If  there  is  any  more  Information  you  de- 
sire, I  am  sure  our  State  Welfare  Commis- 
sioner Bernard  Shapiro  can  supply  it  In  de- 
tail. 

Sincerely, 

John  Dempset, 

Governor. 

State  of  Oregon, 
Salem,  August  14,  1969. 
Hon.  Leonard  Farbstein, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Represent ativk  Farbstein:  We  find 
your  letter  of  July  14,  most  Interesting  but 
somewhat  depressing.  It  is  Indeed  unfortu- 
nate that  today  we  have  in  the  midst  of 
plenty  a  great  number  of  people  who  stiffer 
from  hunger  or  malnutrition. 

We  are  trying  to  alleviate  this  problem  in 
Oregon  by  making  available  to  the  poor  the 
Abundant  Poods  and  Food  Stamp  programs 
in  all  counties. 

At  this  time,  of  the  thirty-six  counties  in 
Oregon  we  have  the  Abundant  Food  program 
In  thirty-four  and  the  Food  Stamp  program 
in  one.  The  one  remaining  county  has  appro- 
priated funds  for  the  blennlum  and  will 
enter  the  Abundant  Food  program  in  Sep- 
tember. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  material  I  have 
attached  of  the  thirty-four  counties  partici- 
pating In  the  Abundant  Food  program  all 
but  one  are  dispensing  the  twenty-three 
items  offered  by  USDA.  ( Exhibit  I.)  The  other 
county  offers  all  but  rolled  wheat  and  bulgar. 
The  participants  In  that  county  prefer  rolled 
oats  to  rolled  wheat  and  are  not  using  bulgar 
at  all.  The  county  coming  into  the  program 
in  September  will  offer  all  commodities. 

Our  State  staffs  responsible  for  both  pro- 
grams maintain  a  constant  surveillance  on 
the  operations  both  as  to  policy  and  services 
and  strive  to  improve  the  programs  and  re- 
solve problems  as  they  arise. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  services  we  have 
enlisted  the  services  of  the  Extension  agen- 
cies to  demonstrate  to  participants  the  use 
of  commodities,  issue  recipes  and  show  how 
to  plan  nutritious  meals  through  better 
budgeting  and  purchase  of  "best  buy"  food 
items. 

To  combat  the  transportation  problem  we 
have  enlisted  the  services  of  such  agencies 


as  CAP.  \^STA,  VML.  Salvation  Army,  and 
various  church  groups  In  some  counties  dep- 
uty sheriffs  and  county  commissioners  act 
as  proxies.  We  have  established  itinerant 
offices  and  stores  in  some  of  the  more  remote 
communities  but  need  to  do  even  more  along 
this  line  especially  in  our  sparsely  settled 
but   geographically  large  counties. 

Our  Exhibit  II  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  food 
programs  activity  by  county  which  of  course 
varies  month  to  month. 

Our  staff  tries  to  maintain  at  least  a  70';, 
participation  in  the  Abundant  Food  program 
and  where  counties  fall  below  that  they  at- 
tempt to  find  the  reasons  and  i«medy  the 
cause. 

Exhibits  III  and  IV  are  a  small  sample  of 
the  type  of  studies  made.  These  two  in  par- 
ticular give  you  an  idea  of  why  we  here  in 
Oregon  have  not  adopted  the  Food  Stamp 
program  In  all  counties  It  is  not  doing  the 
job  it  should  do.  We  are  encouraged,  how- 
ever, from  reading  the  several  congressional 
amendments  proposed  to  improve  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act:  and  if,  as  is  expected,  many  of 
the  oppressive  restrictions  are  removed,  the 
prograim  may  attain  the  success  everyone 
has  expected  of  it  but  that  it  never  quite 
achieved.  We  have  stated  our  views  about 
the  problems  of  poor  participation  in  the 
Food  Stamp  program  and  offered  solutions 
to  members  of  USDA.  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  to  several  members  of  Congres?, 
and  we  find  many  of  our  suggestions  reflected 
in  the  prepared  amendments. 

When  the  time  comes  that  we  believe  the 
Pcxxl  Stamp  program  will  surpass  the  Abun- 
dant Food  program  in  efficiency  and  service 
to  needy  people  we  will  change  over  to  the 
Food  Stamp  program. 

I  hope  this  gives  you  some  idea  of  our 
concern  for  the  hungry  poor,  and  of  our  ef- 
forts to  do  everything  possible  under  present 
regulations  to  alleviate  the  problem.  I  assure 
you  that  we  vr\U  continue  to  study  and  im- 
prove our  programs  to  the  very  limits  to 
which  we  can  go. 
Sincerely, 

Tom  McCall.  Governor. 


Exhibit  I 

Surplus  Commodities — Obegon  Abundant 

Food  Program 

commoditt  and  unit 

Dry  Beans.  2  lb  pkg. 

Margarine  or  Butter,  1  lb  print. 

Cornmeal,  5  lb.  pkg. 

All  Purpose  Flour,  10  lb.  pkg. 

Lard  Shortening,  1  lb.  print,  or  lard' 
shortening.  2  lb.  print,  or  lard  shortening.  3 
lb,  pkg.  I 

Dry  Milk.  4I2  lb.  pkg. 

Peanut  Butt«r,  2  lb.  en. 

Rice.  2  lb.  pkg. 

Canned  Meat,  30  oz.  en. 

Rolled  Oats  and  Rolled  Wheat,  3  lb.  pkg. 

Clieese,  5  lb.  loaf. 

Bulgur.  2  lb.  pkg. 

Prunes.  1  lb.  pkg. 

Split  Peas.  1  lb.  pkg. 

Dehydrated  Potatoes,  1  lb.  pkg. 

Canned  Grape  Juice,  No.  3  cylinder  can, 
or  prune  Juice,  32  oz.  container,  or  .Apncot 
nectar.  No  3  cylinder  can. 

Canned   Whole  Chicken,  50  oz.  can. 

Scrambled  Egg  Mix.  12  oz.  can. 

Canned  Peas,  No.  303  can. 

Canned  Green  Beans.  No.  303  can. 

Corn  Syrup  Blend,  16  fl    oz,  container. 

Cheese.  2  lb.  loaf. 

Farina,  14  oz.  pkg.  j 

Milk  Beverage  Mix,  2  lb  pkg. 

Instant  Dry  Milk.  2.4  lb,  pkg. 

Evaporated  Milk,  14'.a  oz.  cans. 

Tomato  Juice,   No,   3   cylinder  cans. 

The  retail  value  of  above  It^ms  for  one 
person  taking  all  Items  is  (Q-Sa. 

For  a  family  of  five,  $51.98. 

For  a  family  of  ten.  $98.17. 
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TABLE  H  -ABUMpANT  FOOD  AND  FOOD  STAMP  ACTIVITY,  MARCH  1969 
EXHIBIT  II 


September  15,  1969 


PA  only 


Households 


Persons 


Eligible      Participating 


Eligible     Pari  cipaling 


Abundant  food: 

Total       12,981  9,413 

Baker       ..  149  119 

Benton  110  73 

Clackamas 893  669 

Clatsop 217  175 

Columbia 202  167 

Coos 618  458 

Crook 110  69 

Curry 81  64 

Deschutes,. 202  178 

Douglas     .   881  636 

Giiham  3  2 

Grant  41  38 

Harney  44  32 

Hood  River   .  _  60  48 

Jackson  935  523 

Jefteison.  41  30 

Josephine 545  378 

Klamath,   ..  629  328 

Lake            .....  57  40 

Lane  1.991  1,418 

Lincoln 372  245 

Lmn.        .               .  633  493 

Malheilr'  ..  316  246 

-Manom.-.:            .  1.826  1,335 

Morrow 38  25 

Polk.          ....  301  220 

Sherman ._  7  7 

Umatilla 424  337 

Union.. 135  101 

Wallowa 61  31 

Wasco  129  90 

Washington 550  424 

Wheeler... 15  12 

Yamhill 365  302 

Food  stamps:  Mult- 
nomah County..  7,134  3.098 


38, 787 


359 
349 

2,889 
552 
530 

1.821 
271 
222 
594 

2.640 

8 

128 

111 

150 

2.617 
150 

1,564 

1.502 
159 

6,170 
876 

1.918 

1.234 


^  28, 866 


Percentage 

PA 

housetiolds 

participating 


73. 


Non-PA  only 


969  , 

pa-1n( 


PA-jNon-PA 


Total 


Participating 


Partklpating 


Participating 


Households 


12,454 


Persons       Households 


Persons       Households 


Persons 


43, 699 


923 

113 

890 

17 

1,195 
280 
108 
354 

1.849 
37 

1,157 


18,240 


EJtHIBIT    III 

comp.^rison    of   m.\rion    county    abundant 
Food    Progra.m   and    Multnomah    County 
Food  Stamp  Program 
To:  Tony  Cardlello.  Supv,  Special  Services 
From:     Keith     Piitman.     Dir  ,     Research     & 
Statistics 

period  under  study 
This  study  covers  the  months  of  October, 
November  and  Deceinber,  1968.  This  time  pe- 
riod was  selected  because  the  new  additions 
to  the  Abundant  Food  Program  were  first 
distributed  in  October  Also  new  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  became  elTective  in  October. 

MULTNOMAH     COUNTY — FOOD     STAMPS 

1.  Certification  costs— costs  for  the  quarter 
were  as  follows; 

Salary  for  9  employees .$11,437 

Postage    58 

Total 11,  495 

2.  Distribution  costs — costs  for  the  quarter 
were  as  follows: 

Salary  for  8  employees $11,  205 

Kent 1,860 

Upkeep 1,  874 

Personal  services 990 

Utilities 208 

Total 16,  137 

3.  Total  administrative  costs,  $27,632. 

4.  The  administrative  cost  spread  over  the 
number  of  persons  participatuig  during  the 
quarter  equals  $0.78  per  parucipant. 

5.  Utilization  of  food  stamps — Public  .\s- 
sistance  households  that  were  eligible  for 
food  stamps  during  the  quarter  numbered 
19.826.  Those  households  that  participated  in 
the  program  totaled  9,217.  This  is  a  partici- 
pation rate  of  46' :  . 

Based  on  other  source  data,  there  are  an 
estimated  14.358  low  income  households  liv- 
ing in  Multnomah  County  who  are  not  on 
public  welfare.  An  average  of  1.123  of  these 
households  participated  in  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  during  a  given  month.  This  is  a 
participation  rate  of  only  B' 0. 


278 
242 

2.088 
433 
502 

1.307 
154 
170 
525 

1.960 

8 

102 

86 

137 

1.661 
109 

I. HI 
832 
119 

4.438 
716 

1.551 

1,023 

4.548 
104 
688 
17 
951 
212 
72 
243 

1.470 

29 
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A  con  iparlson  of  eligible  PA  and  non-PA 
househchds  to  those  using  food  stamps  pro- 
duces a  ratio  of  5:1. 

6.  Value  to  participant — the  value  of  food 
stamps  Issued  during  the  quarter  was: 

Retail  v»lue--. $640,498 

Cash  paid  by  participants 441.405 


Bcnus  value 199.  093 

Persons  participating  during  the  quarter 
numbered  35,286.  This  gives  a  bonus  stamp 
vaUie  of  S5.64  per  person. 

MARION    COUNTY ABUNDANT    FOODS 

1.  Certification  costs — costs  for  the  quarter 
were  as  follows: 

Salary  for  2.5  employees $2,964 

Postage    57 

Travel    3 


Total    3,024 

2.  Distribution  costs — costs  for  the  quarter 
(excluding  the  cost  of  food)  were  as  follows: 

Salary  for  3.3  employees $3,958 

Rent 1,186 

Upkeep    36 

Utilities 253 

Freight    350 

Handling 5,359 

Personal  services.: 372 

Travel   and   supplies 25 


Total 11,  549 

3.  Total  administrative  costs,  $14,573. 

4.  The  administrative  cost  spread  over  the 
number  of  persons  participating  during  the 
quarter  equals   $0.60   per   participant. 

5.  Utilization  of  abundant  foods — Public 
Assistance  households  eligible  for  abundant 
foods  during  the  quarter  numbered  4,671. 
Those  households  that  participated  in  the 
program  totaled  3,168.  This  is  a  participation 
rate  of  68'; . 

There  are  an  estimated  6,132  low  income 
households  not  on  welfare  in  Marion  County. 
An  average  of  1,177  of  these  households  par- 
ticipated in  the  Abundant  Food  Program  dur- 
ing a  given  mouth.  The  participation  rate 
for  this  group  is  19  Ci . 


A  comparison  of  eligible  PA  and  non-PA 
households  to  those  using  abundant  foods 
prodtices  a  ratio  of  3  4: 1. 

6.  Value  to  participant— the  retail  value 
of  abundant  food  isstied  during  the  quarter 
was  $226,954.  Since  there  is  no  cost  to  the 
recipient  for  the  food,  this  can  be  considered 
the  Bonus  V'alvie. 

Persons  participating  during  the  quarter 
numbered  24.201.  This  gives  a  bonus  value  of 
$9.37  per  fjerson. 

IP    MARION  I  COUNTY    ADOPTED    THE    FOOD    STAMP 
PROGRAM 

Since  we  have  no  history  on  food  stamps 
Other  than  Multnomah  County,  we  must  as- 
sume that  Marion  County  participation 
would   be   similar   to   Multnomah. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  programs  is 
shown  below.  The  actual  figures  for  the  last 
quarter  are  given  under  Abundant  Poods. 
Using  the  relationship  of  costs  to  participa- 
tion in  Multnomah  County  as  a  guide.  Marion 
County  figures  were  projected  under  the 
Food  Stamp  Program.  The  third  column  re- 
flects the  Bhticipated  loss  or  gain  expected 
through  participation  in  the  Food  Stamp 
Program. 

Although  the  county  would  experience  a 
savings  of  $9,782  or  67';  in  total  adminis- 
trative costs,  the  ntimber  of  persons  being 
served  would  be  reduced  by  15.672  or  65'.  . 
This  would  result  in  a  financial  loss  to  those 
recipients  not  served  of  $146,847.  Sine  the 
value  of  food  per  persoa  exceeds  that  of 
stamps  by  S3.7C,  those  persons  served  would 
experience  a  loss  of  $31,813  as  well.  Total  loss 
to  needy  persons  of  $178,660  must  be  com- 
pared against  administrative  savings  of 
$9,782. 

It  is  iiot  practical  to  establish  a  common 
formula  to  be  used  for  all  counties  in  deter- 
mining their  participation  and  costs  under 
the  Food  Stamp  Program.  Abimdant  Food 
participation  and  administrative  costs  are 
too  varied  among  the  counties  to  make  this 
desirable.  It  would  be  best  to  look  at  counties 
individually  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
their  adoption  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 


September  15,  1969 
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Abundant 
toods 


Food  stamps 


Loss  or  cam 

under  food 

stamps 


PA  person  participation 

Non-PA  person  participation 

Total  persons 

Participation  rate  (percent) 

Certification  costs 

Distribution  costs 

Total  administrative  costs... 
Administrative  cost  per  participant. 
Retail  food  and  bonus  stamp  values 
Value  per  participant 


9.365 

6,763 
1,766 

-2,602 

14.  836 

-13,070 
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24 
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J3.024 
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4,791 

9,782 

.60 

.56 

.04 

226.  954 

48. 104 

-178.850 

9  37 

5.64 

-3.73 

ExHiBrr   IV 
Multnomah  County  Food  Stamp  Program — 

Study    Based    on    April,    Mat    and    June 

1967 

October  30.  1967. 

You  have  asked  for  a  comparative  analysis 
of  the  abundant  food  program  and  the  food 
stamp  program.  This  was  done,  using  Marlon 
and  Polk  data  for  the  abundant  food  portion 
of  the  study. 

The  conclusion  of  the  analysis  is  that  the 
abundant  food  program  has  the  same  mone- 
tary value  to  the  user  as  he  would  receive 
under  a  stamp  plan.  However,  of  those  eligi- 
ble for  abundant  food  or  food  stamp,  a  much 
higher  proportion  utilize  the  abundant  food. 

1.  Admlmstrative  costs  for  the  quarter 
ending  June,  1967— 

Pood  Stamp,  78  cents  per  person  per  month. 
Abundant  Food,   38  cents  per  person   per 
month. 

2.  Extent  of  utilization : 

A.  Previous  studies  have  shown  that  the 
number  of  persons  in  Multnomah  County 
who  formerly  utilized  abundant  food  was  2 
times  greater  than  the  number  utilizing  food 
stamps.  This  same  phenomenon  was  re- 
ported in  Detroit.  Michigan  with  a  drop  of 
nearly  60 ''^  when  stamps  were  substituted  for 
food  in  mid-1961. 

B.  A  comparison  of  the  number  of  welfare 
recipients  to  stamp  users  in  Multnomah  pro- 
duces a  ratio  of  10:6 — that  Is  10  persons  on 
assistance  for  every  6  persons  buying  stamps. 
In  abundant  food  counties  the  ratio  is  5:6 — 
that  is  5  persons  on  assistance  for  every  6 
getting  abundant  food.  A  comparison  of  these 
ratios  (10:6  versus  5:6)  shows  that  twice  as 
many  are  utilizing  abundant  food  as  food 
stamp.  The  discrepancy  in  the  utilization  rate 
is  much  more  pronounced  in  'low  income" 
families  than  in  welfare  families,  with  pro- 
portionally fewer  'low  income"  families  using 
food  stamps. 

3.  Value  to  recipient : 

A.  The  value  of  the  bonus  stamps  issued  is 
$5.21  per  person  who  buys  stamps.  The  retail 
•»alue  of  commodities  distributed  was  $4  62 
per  person  receiving  commodities.  Retail 
value  is  tised  because  that — rather  than 
wholesale — is  the  value  to  the  recipient.  Also, 
since  the  food  stamp  is  spent  on  retail  prices 
the  only  valid  comparison  to  abundant  food 
would  be  terms  of  the  retail  price.  The  $4.62 
was  obtained  in  a  quarter  when  neither  but- 
ter nor  cheese  was  distribvited.  Either  com- 
modity, had  they  been  distributed,  would 
have  raised  the  $4  62  above  the  $5.21  bonus 
stamp  level.  From  this  It  can  be  concluded 
that  the  maximum  extra  value  of  stamps  is 
59  cents. 

In  months  in  which  more  expensive  com- 
modities are  distributed  the  value  of  abun- 
dance food  will  exceed  the  value  of  bonus 
stamps. 

B.  Abundant  food  is  available  to  all  quali- 
fied low  income  persons,  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  disposable  income  they  have  on 
food  distribution  day.  Food  stamps  are  avail- 
able only  to  those  qualified  low-income  peo- 
ple who  meet  the  further  qualifications  of 
having  disposable  income  equal  to  the  "book  " 
value  of  the  stamps  they  must  buy  in  order 
to  get  the  bonus — or  "free"  stamps  This  lat- 


ter qualification  has  been  widely  believed  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  low  rate  of  vitlliz;atlon. 

C.  Had  Multnomah  been  in  the  abundant 
food  program,  twice  as  many  persons  (66.4001 
would  have  received  commodities  as  received 
stamps  To  the  low  income  population  of 
Multnomah  County  the  abundant  food  value 
would  have  been  $306.700 — which  Is  $133,500 
more  than  received  under  food  stamps. 

4  A  valuable  study  would  he  to  compare 
the  food  utilization  patterns  of  abundant 
iood  and  food  stamp  users. 

State  or  Nfw  'Vork  . 
Albany,  August  19.  1969. 
Hon   Leonard  Farbstein. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Farbstein:  Governor  Rockefeller 
has  asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  July  fourteenth  concerning  New  York 
State  in  which  you  ask  views  on  the  hunger 
problem  and  the  appropriate  role  of  state 
government  in  the   attack  on  malnutrition. 

Food  assistance  programs  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  context  of  a  stale's  effort  to 
deal  with  problems  of  poverty.  In  New  York 
State  we  have  a  comprehensive  public  as- 
sistance program  which  adequately  meets 
the  needs  of  public  assistance  recipients. 
The  federal  food  assistance  programs  are 
supplementary  programs  which  should 
raise  the  nutritional  level  of  public  assistance 
recipients,  as  well  as  other  eligible  low- 
income  groups. 

A  public  assistance  family  in  New  York 
State  receives  a  cash  payment  equal  to  100 
percent  of  the  amount  of  money  required  to 
adequately  meet  the  needs  of  the  family.  In 
some  states,  on  the  other  hand,  a  public 
assistance  family  may  receive  only  fifty  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  that  a  state  has 
determined  to  be  adequate.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  these  states  are  attempting 
to  partially  offset  the  inadequacies  of  their 
public  assistance  payments  through  the 
federal  food  assistance  programs. 

The  state  is  the  logical  vehicle  to  take  the 
initiative  for  having  the  local  districts  par- 
ticipate In  the  food  assistance  programs  and 
as  you  undoubtedly  know,  the  1969  Legis- 
lature approved  my  proposal  to  establish  a 
broad  new  food  program  as  part  of  the  state- 
wide attack  on  malnutrition  and  hunger. 
The  enabling  legislation  requires  every  local 
social  services  district  to  apply  for  participa- 
tion in  the  Federal  Food  Stamp  Program  and 
implement  it  immediately  upon  receipt  of 
federal  approval.  Recognizing,  however,  that 
sufficient  federal  funds  may  not  be  available 
to  implement  the  Food  Stamp  Program  on  a 
statewide  basis,  the  legislation  also  requires 
each  local  social  services  district  to  maintain 
a  commodity  distribution  program  until  fed- 
eral approval  is  received  for  the  Food  Stamp 
Prcg-am. 

At  the  same  time.  New  York  State  took 
legislative  action  this  year  to  provide  $8  mil- 
lion in  state  funds  to  finance  the  total  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  operating  both  food  as- 
sistance programs  in  all  districts  of  the 
State,  thus  relieving  localities  of  any  admin- 
istrative costs. 


Recognizing  that  It  Is  vitally  important  for 
people  to  know  what  food  to  purchase,  how 
to  store  It.  plan  for  its  use  and  prepare  it 
properly  in  order  to  receive  maximum  nutri- 
tion, tlie  State  haa  initiated  a  major  nutri- 
tion education  program  for  all  public  assist- 
ance recipients  and  low-income  families 
receiving  food  assistance. 

The  policies  regulating  the  federal  food 
assistance  programs  are  established  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  programs  designed  to  alleviate  hunger 
and  malnutrition  should  be  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  and  not  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture which  is  primarily  concerned  witli 
farm  production  and  the  needs  of  the  farm.- 
ers.  The  Governor,  therefore,  has  recom- 
mended transfer  of  the  food  assistance  pro- 
grams from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
■VV'elfare. 

Your  Interest  in  writing  to  the  Governor 
on  this  Important  matter  is  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

Alton  Q.  Marshall. 

State    of  Maine. 
Augusta.   Maine.    August  18,   1969. 
Hon.  Leonard  Farbstein. 
House   of   Representatives. 
Washington.    DC 

Dear  Congressman  Farbstein:  I  have  been 
greatly  Interested  in  the  food  distribution 
programs  for  some  time  and  I  share  sonie  of 
your  concerns  about  the  relative  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm with  which  some  governmental 
units  have  approached  this  problem.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  have  been  reassured  to  see  ihe 
extent  to  which  the  program  has  Ijeen  ex- 
panded in  Maine  within  the  last  year  for  we 
now  have  statewide  utilization  program  :or 
all  practical  purposes.  Unfortunately,  our  last 
legislature  did  not  see  fit  to  appropriate 
funds  to  provide  financial  support  for  ihe 
program  and.  therefore,  it  must  still  be  fi- 
nanced by  municipal  funds,  county  funds, 
or  OEO  grants. 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth   M    Curtis, 

Governor. 

State  of  Rhode  Island  & 

Providence  Plantations, 
Providence,  August  19.  1969. 
Hon.  Leonard  Farbstein. 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Farbstein  :  Thank  you 
for  your  very  informative  letter  of  July  14 
concerning  the  Federal  anti-hunger  program. 
Your  findings  on  inadequate  commodity 
availability  as  well  as  low  participation  rates 
in  Northeastern  states  are  most  disturbing. 

In  order  to  determine  what  the  situation  is 
in  Rhode  Island.  I  have  forwarded  copies  of 
your  letter  to  .'inthony  P.  Travisono,  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  and 
William  F.  Carroll.  Jr..  Director  of  the  State 
Olfice  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  have 
directed  them  to  investigate  the  anti-hunger 
program  in  our  state  and  report  their  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  nie. 

Thank  you  for  calling  this  serious  matter 
to  our  attention  I  can  assure  you  of  my  com- 
mitment to  adequate  food  programs  for  the 
poor. 

Sincerely, 

Frank  Light. 

GoDernor. 

State  of  Minnesota 
St.  Paul,  Aufiust  22,  1969. 
Hon.  Leonard  Farbstein. 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Farbstein  :  Reference  is 
made  to  your  letter  of  July  14.  1969.  I  have 
received  a"  report  from  our  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  regarding  counties  partici- 
pating in  the  Commodity  Distribution  Pro- 
gram. 
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Your  table  shows  that  two  of  our  counties 
are  ordering  between  11  and  13  of  the  avail- 
able 30  to  22  commodities.  One  county  1^ 
ordering  16  Items  aiid  the  remaining  counties 
are  essentially  ordering  all  available  com- 
modities. I  am  Informed  that  several  of  our 
counties  have  severe  space  restrictions  In 
their  storage  areas  but  our  State  Agency 
has  been  urging  them  '^o  procure  larger  quar- 
ters to  enable  them  to  order  a  greater  variety 
of  foods.  You  realize,  of  course,  that  in  Min- 
nesota each  county  has  the  option  of  order- 
ing whatever  foods  they  want,  so  this  Is 
beyond  the  control  of  our  State  Agency. 

We  share  your  concern  regarding  low  par- 
ticipation rates  in  the  Pood  Stamp  Program. 
There  are  a  number  of  factors  involved,  some 
of  which  are  being  discussed  at  the  present 
time  in  congressional  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  would  urge  your  support  of  a  number 
of  proposals  to  simplify  the  present  food 
stamp  program  administration  in  order  to 
make  it  easier  for  eligible  people  to  partlcl- 
j>ate.  I  especially  urge  you.-  support  of  H.R. 
12222  which  authorizes  the  dedvctlon  of 
food  stamp  purchases  from  public  assistance 
grants  and  would  enable  our  county  welfare 
departments  to  mall  the  remaining  assistance 
grant  an<J  .the  food  stamps  directly  to  the 
reciuient.    _. 

We  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  purchasing 
food  stamps  throughout  the  year  by  the  aged, 
disabled  and  mothers  with  small  children, 
especially  when  purchase  points  are  at  con- 
siderable distances  from  their  places  of  re- 
sidence. We  further  understand  that  there 
are  proposals  In  Congress  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  money  that  people  must  p.=iy  for 
food  stamps,  together  with  other  proposals 
to  simplify  this  quite  cumbersome  food  sup- 
plement program. 

We  realize  there  are  people  who  are  in  need 
of  food  supplement  programs  in  every  county 
of  our  state  and  we  are  attempting  to  make 
available  benefits  of  these  programs  to  every- 
one who  needs  them. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  LeVander. 

Gorer;!or. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Madison.  August  29,  1969. 
Hon.  Leonard  P\rbstein, 

House    of    Representatives,    Rayburn    House 
Office  Building,   Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Farbstein:  Thank  you 
for  your  Interesting  and  informative  letter 
concermng  the  current  administration  of  the 
Federal  anti-hunger  program.  It  Is  certainly 
a  program  which  needs  inamedlate  and  con- 
stant attention. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  South 
appears  to  have  better  food  distribution  tlian 
the  North.  The  first  consideration  is  that 
"virtually  half  of  America's  poor  Live  in  the 
16  Southern  and  Iwrder  states,  an  area  that 
holds  less  than  a  third  of  the  total  U.S.  popu- 
lation "  (from  a  report  of  the  Institute  for 
Research  on  Poverty,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin). Coupled  with  this  alarming  statistic  is 
the  fact  that  the  public  assistance  standards 
and  payments  are  considerably  lower  in  the 
South  than  the  Northern  states.  Therefore, 
as  is  particularly  obvious  in  Mississippi,  the 
Southern  state  will  put  more  emphasis  and 
support  into  a  food  distribution  program 
since  it  is  <iImost  100'^  federal  money  and 
with  minimum  administrative  detail,  as  com- 
pared to  welfare  programs.  In  the  Northern 
state,  where  the  assistance  payment  is  much 
higher,  there  Is  more  cash  available  to  the 
recipient  to  supplement  any  food  distribu- 
tion he  may  receive.  F^r  example,  in  Wiscon- 
sin a  family  of  4  receives  $129  of  its  monthly 
allotment  for  food  (1968  figures).  Since  food 
programs  are  based  on  voluntary  participa- 
tion the  recipient  can  either  use  this  $129 
to  supplement  food  programs,  or  choose  to 
maintain  their  food  budget  within  this 
amount. 

In  Wisconsin,  the  Pood  Stamp  and  Surplus 
Commodity   distribution   programs    are   ad- 


ministered by  county  social  service  depart- 
ments according  to  the  State  Plan  of  Opera- 
tion. The  county  boards  of  supervisors  vote 
on  whether  they  will  ptarticlpate  in  a  food 
program  or  not.  They  also  decide  which  pro- 
gram their  county  will  administer.  All  pubUc 
assistance  households  that  purchase,  prepare, 
and  consume  their  own  food  are  eligible  to 
participate.  (Non-assistance  households  with 
net  Incomee  below  the  maximum  income 
levels  in  the  non-assistance  Income  schedule 
are  also  eligible.)  The  cotinty  social  service 
staff  explains  the  program  to  the  recipients. 
The  state  has  no  authority  to  control  the 
choice  of  the  county  boards. 

We  believe  that  all  eligible  households 
should  participate  in  one  or  the  other  pro- 
gram as  provided  in  their  county.  A  fre- 
quently expressed  reason  for  not  participat- 
ing in  the  Pood  Stamp  Program  is  that  In- 
dividuals and  families  believe  they  do  not 
normally  spend  the  amount  of  the  purchase 
requirement  for  food.  (The  purchase  re- 
quirement is  the  minimum  amount  the 
U.S.D  A.  has  established  for  a  household  to 
spend  in  order  to  purchase  its  allotment  of 
stamps.)  Some  eligible  non-assistance  house- 
holds will  not  apply  because  they  view  the 
program  as  a  welfare  program. 

Wisconsin  has  34  counties  under  the  com- 
modity dlstribtitlon  program.  Of  these,  29 
distribute  all  23  commodities,  the  other  5 
distribute  20   commodities   or   more. 

We  now  liave  35  counties  within  the  food 
stamp  program  (Calumet  Just  started).  As 
you  can  see  by  the  chart  enclosed.  42  9%  of 
the  public  assistance  recipients  in  food  stamp 
counties  participate  in  the  program.  The 
statistics  also  show  a  participation  increase 
of  almost  40";  over  the  past  year.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
participating  counties.  Also,  during  the  past 
two  months  the  brewery  strilie  In  Milwaukee 
and  the  influx  of  migrant  workers  have 
added  to  the  non-assistance  household 
totals. 

The  lack  of  utilization  of  food  programs  is 
not  the  sole  cause  of  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion. Most  welfare  recipients  are  unsophisti- 
cated in  the  art  of  obtaining  the  most  nu- 
trition per  dollar  spent.  Therefore,  nutri- 
tional education  and  assistance  is  a  vital 
complement  to  any  food  program.  The  eco- 
nomics involved  in  efficient  dietary  spending 
are  complex  for  the  average,  educated  subur- 
ban housewife.  The  welfare  housewife  easily 
becomes  the  victim  of  the  ghetto  price 
gouger  wlio  frequently  charges  150%  of  what 
the  affluent  pay  for  the  same  item.  The  com- 
modities recipient  must  be  helped  to  pre- 
pare the  commodities  that  are  being  dis- 
tributed and  to  know  what  additional  foods 
are  necetsary  to  assure  a  nutritionally 
sound  diet. 

Sincerely, 

Warren  P.  Knowi.es, 

Governor. 


I  WARREN 


WISCOIISIN  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  REPORT— 
STATtSTICS  FOR  JULY 


1968 


1969 


Number  of:  Counties  selling 
food  stampj 2g  34 

Number  of: 

People  in  participating 

families 35.604  49,811 

Public  asjistance 24,66?  32,247 

Nonassistence 10,952  17,564 

Nonassistance — minimum 

income n>  6,883 

Total  value  of  stamps  issued...         J633,  368       W66.956.  00 
Cash  amount  participants  paid.  411,587  546,258.71 

Bonus  amount  received  by 

participating  households 221,781         320.697.29 

Average  bonus  amount  re- 
ceived by  e»ch  person 6.23  6.44 


>  Not  computed. 

Note:  Caluinet  submitted  their  application  for  food  stamps 
and  has  been  approved  to  participate  in  the  program  making 
the  35th  county.  They  will  begin  issuing  stamps  Aug.  4,  1969. 


STATE  OF  WISCONSIN,  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM,  MONTH  OF 
DECEMBER  I%8 


Num- 

ber ot 

. 

public 

Total 

assist- 

publK 

f 

ance 

assist- 

recip- 

ance 

ients 

recip- 

AOC 

OAA 

on  lood 

ients  in 

recip- 

recip- 

County 

stamps 

Percent 

county 

ients 

ients 

Adams 

107 

31 

342 

148 

104 

Barron 396 

36 

1,097 

557 

290 

Baylield 

145 

35 

418 

150 

174 

Burnett 

,        165 

35 

474 

166 

167 

Columbia 

,        166 

28 

597 

360 

134 

Crawtord 249 

50 

495 

230 

138 

Door 

111 
,     1.067 

40 

277 

132 

90 

Douglas 

58 

1,845 

1,009 

391 

Dunn 1        241 

39 

623 

274 

211 

Eau  Claire 

444 

31 

1,441 

762 

343 

Forest- 

,         143 

24 

604 

225 

114 

Grant 

443 

46 

971 

493 

324 

Green 

93 
t          56 

34 

274 

105 

114 

Iron J 

34 

163 

50 

85 

Kewaunee 

60 

33 

182 

77 

61 

Lalayette 

133 

34 

323 

135 

108 

Langlade 

266 

41 

648 

254 

234 

Marinette 

610 

48 

1,268 

746 

282 

Milwaukee 

.  21,915 

44 

60,115 

32,596 

2,923 

Monroe 

309 

34 

898 

487 

202 

Oneida 

337 
144 

130 

47 

724 

427 

137 

Pepin 

49 

293 

150 

91 

Pierce 

33 

395 

159 

155 

Price 

80 
148 

33 
43 

245 
342 

68 
114 

121 

Richland 

142 

Rusk 

280 

43 

656 

319 

199 

St  Crow. 

138 

39 

353 

201 

92 

Trempealeau 

263 

34 

772 

368 

297 

Vernon 

179 

31 

570 

165 

270 

Waukesha 

892 

47 

1.883 

1.331 

165 

State  totals  lor 

lood  stamp 

counties 

29,710 

42.9 

69,288 

42,258 

8,158 

Note:  The  above  is  a  list  ol  counties  administering  the  food 
stamp  program  m  December  1968,  showing  a  percentage  com- 
parison of  the  total  public  assistance  recipients  in  each  county 
with  the  public  assistance  recipients  participating  in  the  stamp 
program.  Shown  also  is  number  ot  ADC  recipients  and  OAA 
recipients  in  each  of  these  counties 

State  or  North  Dakota. 

ExECUTTVE  Office, 
Bismarck.  August  29, 1969. 
Hon.  Leonard  Farbstein, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Farbstein  :  By  now  I 
am  sure  other  northern  states  have  sent  you 
information  which  illuminates  the  challenge 
of  feeding  the  hungry  far  more  than  a  cur- 
sory examination  of  USDA  records  permits. 
I  will  send  you  copies  of  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  heads  of  our  North  Dakota 
Public  Welfare  Board  and  North  Dakota  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  which  is 
charged  with  distribution  of  surplus  food 
commodities.  You  will  note  that  North  Da- 
kota ranks  at  the  top  of  those  states  which 
are  providing  for  hunger  among  their  dis- 
advantaged. 

Sincerely  yours, 

,  William  L.  Gut, 

I  Governor. 

PvBLic  Welfare  Board  of  North 
Dakota, 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  August  21, 1969. 
Re  letter  from  Representative  Farbstein. 
Hon.  William  L.  Gut, 
Got'erT7or  of  North  Dakota., 
Bismarck.  N.  Dak. 

Dear  Governor  Gly:  Many  of  the  state- 
ments and  charges  made  In  Representative 
Parbstein's  letter  are  not  based  on  fact  and 
are  Inaccurate.  He  states  that  11  counties  are 
participating  in  the  surplus  commodity 
program  in  North  Dakota,  and  that  10  of 
these  counties  distribute  less  than  the  total 
ntimber  of  commodities  available.  The  fact  is 
that  only  seven  counties  In  North  Dakota 
administer  the  surplus  commodity  program 
and  of  these  seven  counties,  three  distribute 
all  commodites  and  the  other  four  distribute 
all  commodities  except  "bulgar  wheat".  Corn 
grits  are  not  available  or  distributed  in  North 
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Dakota  since  they  are  not  a  part  of  our  food 
pattern.  Parlna  has  not  been  available  for 
distrlbuUon.  Forty-one  counties  in  North 
Dakota  participate  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. Five  county  welfare  boards  have  not 
accepted  either  program. 

Representative  Farbstein  assumes  that  the 
food  stamp  program  and  the  surplus  com- 
modity program  are  the  only  anti-hunger 
programs  administered  by  states  and  coun- 
ties in  this  nation.  I  am  -shocked"  at  this 
assumption. 

The  public  assistance  programs,  Old  Age 
Assistance,  Aid  to  the  Blind,  Aid  to  the  Dis- 
abled, and  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  are  the  major  "anti-hunger"  pro- 
grams. 

Representative  Farbstein  states  that  the 
midwest  "has  the  worst  level  of  food  pro- 
grams for  the  poor"  and  that  "the  southern 
states  are  generally  doing  a  great  deal  to 
combat  hunger  and  malnutrition  and  have 
relatively  the  best  programs  in  the  country." 
Representative  Farbstein  states  that  he  has 
arrived  at  these  conclusions  after  examining 
Department  of  .'Vgrlculture  data.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  he  look  at  the  whole  picture. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  southern  states 
and  midwest  states  and  the  actual  budgeted 
needs  currently  being  provided  for  a  family 
of  four: 

Southern  States 
Mississippi   *55 


MiAv>e*t  States — Continued 

Kansas 

Iowa 

North  Dakota - - 

Minnesota 

Illinois •-- 


237 
224 
251 
266 
279 


85 

89 

90 

114 

116 

120 


Florida 
Alabama  . 
Arkansas  . 

Texas 

Louisiana 
Tennessee 

Missouri    124 

Georgia   125 

Midwest  States 

Wyoming    $200 

Nebraska  .-- 200 

Montana 224 

South  Dakota.- 229 


I  doubt  that  the  southern  states  "are  doing 
a  great  deal  to  combat  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion and  have  relatively  the  best  programs  in 
the  country,"  and  that  in  contrast  the  mid- 
west and  North  Dakota  Epeclflcally  should  be 
criticized 

Representative  Farbstein  states  that  he  be- 
lieves the  Department  of  Agriculture  "lacks 
direction  and  motivation  for  it  is  caught  in 
the  cross  fire  of  divided  loyalties  between  the 
farmer  and  the  hungry.  Inevitably  it  is  the 
hungry  who  suffer  "  I  do  not  know  where 
Representative  Parbstein's  loyalties  are.  but 
when  he  impUes  that  Mississippi  is  doing  a 
great  deal  to  combat  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion and  has  relatively  the  best  program  in 
the  country  when  the  facts  are  that  it  allows 
less  than  $14  per  month  per  person  for  total 
living,  including  food.  I  wonder  if  he  really 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leslie  O.  Ovee,  Executive  Director. 

The  State  or  North  Dakota, 
Department  of  PrBLic  Instruction, 
Bismarck.  N.  'ak.,  August  26,  1969. 
Hon.  William  L.  Gut, 
Governor,  State  of  North  Dakota. 
State  Capitol, 
Bi'^marck.  N.  Dak. 

Dear  Governor  Gut  :  Mr.  McKinney  asked 
for  my  reaction  to  Congressman  Parbstein's 
letter  of  July  14  regarding  the  food  stamp 
and  commodity  distribution  programs. 

North  Dakota  has  both  food  stamp  and 
commodity  distribution  programs.  The  food 
stamp  program  operates  in  forty-one  coun- 
ties, the  commodity  distribution  in  seven 
counties  and  on  three  Indian  Reservations. 


Counties  having  neither  food  programs  are 
Bowman,  Slope,  McKenzle,  Eddy  and  Ren- 
ville. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
handles  the  food  distribution  program  with 
the  Public  Welfare  Board  doing  field  super- 
vision in  the  counties  and  the  BIA  super- 
vising the  program  at  the  Indian  Agencies. 
Tlie  seven  counties  distributing  commodi- 
ties are  Burleigh,  Cass.  Ramsey,  Grand  Porks, 
Rolette,  Walsh  and  Ward  Of  these  only  three 
(Burleigh.  Cass  and  Grand  Forks)  distribute 
twelve  months  in  the  year  The  other  coun- 
ties distribute  nine  or  ten  months.  Ramsey 
County  disuibutes  to  a  very  limited  num- 
ber of  people.  The  Public  Welfare  Board  has 
consistently  urged  counties  to  diFtribute 
twelve  months  out  of  the  year 

Attached  to  this  letter  is  a  family  distribu- 
tion guide  listing  foods  available  and  quan- 
tities distributed  to  various  size  families. 
North  Dakota  has  had  22  items  for  distribu- 
tion most  of  the  year.  We  accept  all  com- 
modities offered  except  corn  grits. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  commodity 
distribution  program  is  superior  to  the  food 
stamp  program  because  a  wide  variety  of  nu- 
tritious foods  are  available  to  eligible  needy 
households  There  is  no  assurance  that  food 
stamps  will  be  spent  for  nutritious  focxis.  I 
realize  that  county-wide  distribution  o* 
foods  is  not  possible  in  most  counties  Dis- 
tances and  distribution  problems  could  make 
food  stamps  most  desirable. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  State  can- 
not force  the  counties  to  accept  either  the 
food  stamp  or  the  commodity  distribution 
program  because  the  State  exercises  only 
supervision  over  county  welfare  procedures. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  article,  "The 
Politics  of  Hunger."  in  the  June  21,  1969  is- 
sue of  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature. 
This  magazine  is  available  in  our  library  if 
you  do  not  have  a  copy. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Heising, 
Director,  School  Food  Services. 


FAMILY  DISTRIBUTION  GUIDES  FOR  DONATED  COMMODITIES 
Iln  units  per  month) 


Number  of  persons 


Commodity 


Unit 


Dry  beans — 2-pound  package. 

Bulgur 2-pound  package. 

Butter Pound 

Cheese 2  lb  loat 

5  lb  loal 

Chicken,  or  turkey,  or  bee)  or  pork      Can 

w.'natural  juices. 

Corn  meal 5  lb.  package 

Scrambled  egg  mix 12  oz.  can 

Flour 10  lb.  package... 

Fruit  or  vefjetable  juice  (carrtrt  Can  or  bottle 

tomato,  prune,  erapefruit). 

Lard  shortening  (as  available) 3  lb.  can 

Pound 

Chopped  meat No.  2^ican 

Evaporated  milk 14^  w.  can 

Regular  nonlat  dry  milk 4!-^  lb.  package... 

Peanut  butter.   2  lb.  can  or  jar... 

Dehydrated  potatoes  (instant  lib  package 

mashed). 
Dried  prunes... 1  lb.  package 


2 
2 
6 
3 

1 
3 
3 
6 
3 
1 
3 


4 
1 
8 
3 
1 
4 

2 
3 
8 
4 

2 

4 
4 
8 
4 
2 
4 


5 

1 

10 

4 

Vi 
5 

3 

3 

10 

5 

2 
5 

5 

10 
5 

2 
5 


6 

8 

2 

2 

12 

16 

4 

6 

m 

Hi 

2 

6 

8 

3 

4 

4 

5 

12 

14 

16 

6 

8 

7 

3 

6 

8 

6 

8 

12 

16 

6 

8 

2 

3 

6 

8 

9 

10 

3 

3 

18 

20 

6 

7 

W 

.i}* 

9 

10 

S 

5 

5 

6 

18 

20 

9 

10 

3 

4 

9 

10 

9 

10 

18 

20 

9 

10 

3 

4 

9 

10 

State  of  New  Jerset, 
Trenton.  September  5.  1969. 
Hon.  Leonard  Farbstein, 
Rayburn  House  Offlce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Farbstein:  Thank  you 
for  your  recent  letter  expressing  your  con- 
cern with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
the  federal  anti-hunger  program  and  solicit- 
ing my  views  on  this  important  matter. 

We  in  New  Jersey  share  your  staunch  com- 
mitment to  meeting  the  nutritional  needs 
of  our  poorer  citizens.  In  April  of  1968  I 
called  upon  the  Boards  of  Chosen  Freeholders 
of  10  New  Jersey  counties  not  at  that  time 
participating  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
to  speed  its  implementation,  and  subse- 
quently shared  in  your  dismay  at  the  lack 


of  encouragement  or  support  for  our  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  federal  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Six  of  our  counties  were  among 
those  you  cited  as  pending  federal  approval 
on  a  prolonged  basis.  Included  among  these 
was  Essex  County,  in  which  we  anticipated 
providing  food  stamps  to  some  80,000  low- 
income  citizens,  largely  residents  of  the 
Newark  area,  for  an  annual  bonus  of  $6 
to  $7  million. 

I  am  proud  tc  report  to  you  that  over 
the  past  year  we  have,  through  concerted 
efforts  and  in  spite  of  obstacles  at  the  fed- 
eral and  local  levels,  forged  ahead  in  this 
vital  area.  As  of  June  of  this  year,  17  of 
our  21  counties  were  participating  in  the 
Pood  Stamp  Program,  covering  some  88,000 
low-income  citizens  at  a  monthly  bonus  of 


$586,000.  A  one-month-old  program  in  Essex 
County  has  already  doubled  these  figures, 
and  we  have  solid  plans  for  extending  the 
program  to  the  remaining  three  counties  by 
November  1  of  this  year  We  estimate  that  by 
that  time  some  175,000  to  200.000  New  Jersey- 
ans  from  low-income  families  will  be  actively 
participating  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program, 
providing  a  monthly  food  purchasing  bonus 
of  about  $1.2  million. 

Needless  to  say.  we  do  not,  by  any  means, 
\-lew  our  role  in  the  fight  against  hunger 
and  malnutrition  as  complete  In  implement- 
ing the  Food  Stamp  Program  throughout 
New  Jersey,  we  are  experimenting  with  such 
innovations  as  employing  ADC  mothers  as 
official  Food  Stamp  certifiers  in  areas  such 
as  Newark,  and  in  this  and  other  ways  hope 
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to  extend  certification  and  participation  to 
all  who  are  In  need  of  support  In  maintain- 
ing an  adequate  family  diet.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  sustained  effort,  I  have  recently  di- 
rected t^e  New  Jersey  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture, Education,  Institutions  and  Agen- 
cies, Treasury  and  Health  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  all  new  federal  Initiatives  in  al- 
leviating hunger  and  malnutrition  wherever 
they  may  exist.  And,  in  my  recent  Special 
Legislative  Message  on  Health,  I  requested 
specific  appropriations  which  would  enable 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  nutritional  needs 
in  New  Jersey  in  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional Nutrition  Survey  being  conducted  by 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States; 
unfortunately,  the  Legislature  has  not  as  yet 
considered  this  particular  recommendation. 

All  of  these  efforts  reflect  a  conviction  to 
which  I  firmly  Eidhere,  and  which  was  sug- 
gested by  your  inquiry  into  our  progress  in 
the  anti-hunger  field — that  state  govern- 
ment ought  to  identify  itself  as  energizer  and 
Innovator  in  this  area,  as  in  all  such  areas  in 
which  both  the  immediate  needs  cf  low-in- 
come citizens,  as  well  as  their  integration  in- 
to the  mainstream,  are  at  stake. 

I  appreciate  your  interest  in  my  views  In 
thisk-crucifti- field,  and  commend  you  on  your 
extjatordiaaty   concern  for  the  needs  of  the 
hungry  throughout  the  nation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  J.  Hughes,  Governor. 


AMISTAD:    FRIENDSHIP 

( Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  dedication  of  Amistad  Dam 
marked  the  culmination  of  years  of  dedi- 
cated effort  by  a  number  of  Texans.  The 
finished  dam  is  an  inspiring  example  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  collabora- 
tion between  two  such  good  neighbors  as 
the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

It  was  in  September  1948  tliat  the  In- 
ternational Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mission instituted  a  study  program  to 
evaluate  the  relative  merits  of  all  damslte 
possibilities  on  the  Rio  Grande  from  Del 
Rio  to  a  point  345  miles  upstream.  By  late 
1952  the  Commission  had  concluded  that 
any  of  13  sites  or  groups  of  sites  would 
be  suitable,  and  2  years  later  the  Com- 
mission decided  on  what  is  now  Amistad 
as  the  site.  The  structu-e  was  originally 
known  as  Diablo  Dam.  bearing  the  name 
of  the  river.  Hcuvever,  the  site  was  below 
the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Grande  and 
the  Diablo. 

In  1959,  Texas  Gov.  Price  Daniel  sug- 
gested Dos  Amigos  as  a  fitting  name. 
However,  it  was  found  after  President 
Eisenhower's  visit  to  Mexico  in  February 
of  the  same  year  that  this  name  did  not 
appeal  to  Mexican  ofiBcials.  Efforts  con- 
tinued to  hit  on  a  designation  that  indi- 
cated the  dam  was  an  international  and 
collaborative  concept.  Mexican  President 
Lopez  Mateos  visited  Washington  in  the 
fall  of  1959  and  suggested  the  name, 
Amistad.  He  and  President  Eisenhower 
announced  it  as  their  choice  on  Octo- 
ber 12  of  that  year. 

Representative  Clark  Fisher,  of  the 
21st  Congressional  District  of  Texas,  In- 
troduced enabling  legislation  July  1, 
1959;  hearings  were  held  by  the  appro- 
priate House  committees  in  February 
and  March  of  1960:  and  authorization 
to  build  the  dam  was  passed  by  the 


House  on  July  7,  1960.  Senate  hearings 
were  held  that  same  month,  and  under 
the  leadership  of  Senator  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee added  $5  million  to  the  sum  asked 
by  the  State  Department. 

My  predecessor  as  Representative  from 
the  15th  District,  Joe  Kilgore,  was  very 
active  in  bringing  about  authorization  of 
the  project.  He  did  highly  valuable  work 
in  acting  as  a  catalyst  in  getting  together 
people  i-epresenting  upstream  and  down- 
stream interests.  Tlie  people  of  south 
Texas  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
him.  Representative  Fisher,  and  Senator 
Johnson  for  their  work  on  behalf  of  this 
outstanding  project. 

At  the  dedication  it  was  the  Mexican 
President's  turn  to  entertain  the  U.S. 
President  on  Mexico's  side  of  the  border. 
Because  of  space  limitations  the  guest 
list  was  severely  restricted.  Invited  to 
represent  Texas  were  Senators  Yarbor- 
ouGH  and  Tower  and  Representatives 
Fisher  and  George  Bush,  of  Houston. 

This  histoi-y  of  Amistad  is  important 
to  both  the  United  States  and  Mexico — 
and  especially,  of  course,  to  south  Texas. 


MILITARY  AIRLIFT  COMMAND 

<Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permision  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record  and 
to  include  exti-aneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nilnois.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
Scott  AFB  situated  near  Belleville,  111., 
within  the  district  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  the  Militai-y  Airlift 
Command  maintains  its  headquaiters. 

This  command,  now  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Gen.  Jack  C.  Catton,  pro- 
vides airlift  support  for  all  our  militai-y 
forces.  The  mission  of  MAC.  as  it  is  usu- 
aUy  called,  however,  is  not  all  limited  to 
airlifting  troops  and  equipment.  MAC  is 
also  responsible  for  aeromedical  evacua- 
tion of  troops  domestically  and  from 
theaters  of  combat:  for  aerial  search, 
rescue,  and  recovery  of  military  person- 
nel and  equipment:  weather  reconnais- 
sance, sampling,  forecasting,  and  dis- 
semination; documentary  photography 
and  audiovisual  services:  aerial  elec- 
tronic survey  and  photomappmg;  and 
procurement  of  commercial  airlift  for 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

This  history  of  MAC,  dating  back 
through  its  ancestors  ATC  and  MATS, 
has  always  been  a  glorious  one.  The  ad- 
vent of  the  C-5A  now  moves  it  ahead  to 
another  era  of  military  air  transporta- 
tion that  would  even  challenge  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  "boys  from  the  bicycle 
shop." 

The  Air  Force  Association  in  connec- 
tion with  its  annual  fall  meeting  pays 
tribute  to  this  great  major  air  command 
in  its  monthly  magazine.  Air  Force  and 
Space  Digest,  I  inseii,  this  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

The    MU-itart    Airlift    Command 

(NoTE.^-Gen.  Jack  J.  Catton  assumed  four- 
star  rank  along  with  command  of  the  Mili- 
tary Airlift  Command  on  August  1,  1969.  He 
had  commanded  SAC's  Fifteenth  Air  Force 
prior  to  that.  Prom  1964  to  1968  he  served  at 
Headquarters  USAF  at  the  Pentagon  and 
spent  the  final  year  of  this  tour  in  the  post 
of  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Programs  and 
Resources,) 


For  the  Military  Airlift  Command  the  past 
year  may  well  have  been  a  preview  of  the 
1970s — an  era  in  which  the  teaming  of  the 
C-I4I  and  the  C-5  will  afford  the  nation  an 
unsurpassed  airlift  capability  and  permit  the 
rapid  deployment  of  combat  troope  and 
equipment  to  any  point  on  the  earth  at  Jet 
speeds. 

A  series  of  dramatic  airlift  demonstrations, 
some  of  vast  proportions,  have  indicated 
what  the  future  may  hold.  Tills  effort  was 
conducted  at  the  same  tim?  that  MAC  con- 
tinued to  meet  its  requirement  to  Bupjwrt 
allied  forces  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Two 
operations  in  particular  illustrated  MACs 
capability  ae  well  as  its  tremendous  poten- 
tial. 

Operation  Focus  Retina  in  March  involved 
the  airlift  of  2.700  members  of  the  US 
Army — 'MACs  Best  Customer" — from  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States  to  the  Re- 
public of  Korea.  This  10,000-mile  airlift 
demonstrated  the  US  national  resolve  to  sup- 
port its  aliiee  and  its  ability  to  place  its  com- 
bat forces  in  the  most  distant  of  locations 
on  the  shortest  notice,  equipped  and  ready 
to  fight. 

Operation  Reforger/Crested  Cap  saw  more 
than  17,000  Army  and  Air  Force  personnel 
airlifted  from  the  United  States  to  Germany 
and  returned.  The  four-month  exercise  ended 
in  April.  This  exercise  highlighted  the  merits 
of  the  dual-base  concept,  showing  how  the 
number  of  US  personnel  in  Europe  could  be 
reduced  without  adversely  affecting  opera- 
tional readiness. 

While  these  two  operations  perhaps  best 
illustrate  the  expanding  role  of  strategic  air- 
lift, many  others  took  place  throughout  the 
year.  Another  large  and  long-distance  move- 
ment took  more  than  4.500  troops  and  their 
equipment  from  Colorado  to  Vietnam.  Exer- 
cises, featuring  heavy  MAC  participation, 
were  held  ia  Georg^la,  Spain.  Alaska,  Greece, 
Hawaii,  North  Carolina,  Blansas,  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

Tlie  full  impact  of  worldwide  mobility  re- 
quirements fell  almost  exclusively  on  MACs 
fleet  of  C-141  Star-Lifters.  But  relief  for  the 
future  was  on  the  horizon,  as  the  giant  C-5 
Galaxy  entered  its  flight-test  program.  The 
first  C-5  win  be  turned  over  to  MAC  in  De- 
cember. 

The  C-5  has  a  tremendous  cargo-carrying 
capacity.  A  record  load  takeoff  of  762.000 
pounds  was  recorded  in  June.  Added  to  the 
troop-carrying  capability  of  the  C-141,  It  will 
provide  MAC  with  the  ability  to  deliver  an 
Army  division — with  virtually  every  piece  of 
combat  equipment  it  uses — to  any  place  in 
the  world. 

Another  significant  development  in  ca- 
pability took  place  during  the  past  year  with 
the  delivery  to  MAC  of  eight  C-9  Nightin- 
gales, the  first  aircraft  designed  specifically 
for  aeromedlcal-evacuation  operations.  The 
C-9,  which  Is  trxily  a  'flying  hospital  ward," 
is  now  in  operation  on  MAC'S  domestic  air- 
evac  routes.  An  additional  four  C-9s  are 
scheduled  for  delivery. 

MAC'S  commander  since  1964,  Gen.  Howell 
M.  Estes.  Jr..  retired  on  August  1.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Gen.  Jack  J.  Catton,  formerly 
commander  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command's 
Fifteenth  Atr  Force. 

The  command,  with  headquarters  at  Srott 
AFB.  111.,  has  about  100.000  officers,  airmen, 
and  civilians  at  419  locations  in  the  U.S.  and 
nearly  forty  foreign  countries.  While  the 
commands  primary  mission  is  the  operation 
of  an  airlift  system  for  peace  and  war.  there 
are  additional  MAC  global  miss  ons  that  serve 
both  the  Air  Force  and  the  Dep>artment  of 
Defense.  These  include: 

Aeromedical  evacuation:  domestic  and  in- 
tertheater. 

Aerial  search,  rescue,  and  recovery  of 
downed  flyers  and  space  personnel  and  hard- 
ware. 

Weather  reconnaissance,  sampling,  fore- 
casting,  and  dissemination. 
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Documentary  photography  and  audiovisual 
services. 

Aerial  electronic  survey  and  photomapplng. 
Executive   agent    for   the    procurement    of 
rommercial    airlift   for    the   Department   of 
Defense. 

To  carry  out  these  missions,  MAC  is  com- 
posed of  three  distinct  types  of  units.  Two 
numt>ered  Air  Forces,  with  their  subordi- 
nate wings  and  support  units,  make  up  the 
."Strategic  airlift  force.  Three  additional  air- 
lift wings  perform  specialized  airlift  services, 
and  four  technical  service  organizations  pro- 
■■ide  the  other  mission  services. 

About  seventy  percent  of  MAC  personnel 
,ire  directly  associated  with  airlift  require- 
ments. In  addition,  augmentation  comes  from 
the  Air  Reserve  Forces  and  from  ctHnmercial 
passenger  and  cargo  aircraft.  The  continuing 
upward  trend  in  airlift  requirements  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  MAC  moved  more 
than  2.800.000  passengers  in  the  fiscal  year 
that  ended  June  30.  In  the  previous  year,  the 
figure  totaled  2.700  000.  Likewise,  cargo  move- 
ment increased  from  679.079  tons  in  FY  1968 
to  more  than  700,000  in  the  past  year.  Sys- 
temwlde.  MAC  airlift  crews  averaged  more 
than  73,000  flytag  hours  per  month. 

In  its  worldwide  aeromedical  evacuation  of 
nick  and  wounded,  MAC  operates  in  two  dis- 
tinct fashions.  Overseas,  the  C-141  jets,  after 
completing  their  cargo  or  passenger  flights, 
are  refitted  to  accommodate  stretcher  and 
ambulatory  patients  designated  to  move  to 
theater  medical  facilities  or  return  to  the 
States.  Within  the  continental  US,  the 
domestic  air-evac  system  carries  patients  to 
speciaUzed  centers  and  to  hospitals  nearest 
their  homes.  Flight  nurses  and  highly  skilled 
medical  technicians  accompany  all  aero- 
medical flights.  The  number  of  patients 
moved  by  the  international  aeromedical  oper- 
ation was  98.959  during  the  first  eleven 
months  of  FY  1969.  as  compared  with  87.414 
tor  all  of  FY  1968. 

Significant  developments  also  occurred  in 
MAC'S  technical  services  and  special  mission 
tinits — organizations  that  support  a  variety 
of  Air  FHarce  and  Department  of  Defense  re- 
quirements. 

The  Aerospace  Audio-Visual  Service  com- 
pleted the  movement  of  photographic  and 
video  products  and  services  units  to  its  new 
centralized  headquarters  at  Norton  AFB, 
Calif.  AAVS  is  charged  with  photographic 
documentation  of  significant  USAF  events, 
documentailon  of  missile  and  space  projects, 
and  production  of  orientation  and  training 
films  and  video  products.  It  operates  the  larg- 
est motion  picture  lending  library  in  the 
world,  and  manages  the  Air  Force  film  deposi- 
tory. 

Supporting  all  Southeast  Asia  photographic 
requirements  ( except  reconnaissance  | ,  AAVS 
crews  have  taken  more  than  two  million  feet 
of  documentary  motion  picture  film,  shot 
about  a  half  miilion  documentary  still  photo- 
graphs, and  processed  more  than  four  million 
leet  of  film  from  airborne  cameras,  for  weap- 
ons evaluation  and  analysis  purposes. 

The  Aerospace  Rescue  and  Recovery  Serv- 
ice, headquartered  at  Scott  AFB,  raised  its 
total  number  of  US  and  allied  servicemen 
saved  in  Vietnam  during  the  past  year  to 
2.527 — 1,702  in  the  face  of  enemy  fire.  In  its 
twenty-two-year  history  of  search,  rescue, 
and  recovery.  ARRS  has  recorded  some  14.000 
saves  while  assisting  in  55.000  more.  ARRS 
has  occupied  a  vital  role  In  the  retrieval  of 
vehicles  and  astronauts  since  the  beginning 
of  the  space  program.  Humanitarian  activ- 
ities range  from  midocean  searches  to  the 
rescue  of  stranded  mountain  climbers  and 
aid  to  victims  of  natural  disasters.  Personnel 
of  the  command  have  received  6,196  decora- 
tions since  December  1964,  including  one 
Medal  of  Honor,  sixteen  Air  Force  Crosses,  and 
198  Silver  Stars. 

Air  Weather  Service,  also  headquartered  at 
Scott  AFB,  using  solar  telescopes,  computers, 
satellite  data.  Jet  aircraft,  and  other  tools 
and    techniques    of    the    modern    scientist, 
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operates  a  global  network  of  environmental - 
support  facilities  to  serve  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Army.  In  a  tradition  which,  in  1970,  will 
mark  its  centenmal  of  observing  and  fore- 
casting conventional  weather  conditions,  to- 
day's military  weathermen  provide  space- 
environment  forecasts  for  manned  space- 
flights like  Apollo,  fly  special  weather  recon- 
naissance for  satellite  and  missile  launches, 
and  give  frontline  combat  weather  support 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Extending  the  meaning  of  "weather"'  to 
encompass  all  of  mans  expanding  spheres. 
AWS  observes  the  sun  and  forecasts,  on  an 
operational  basis,  solar  events  that  affect 
.■spaceflight,  comm\inicatlons.  and  other  oper- 
ation*. Still  charged  with  global  weather- 
support  responsibility.  AWS  is  the  single 
manager  for  all  Department  of  Defense  at- 
mospheric sampling,  flying  worldwide  synop- 
tic and  storm  reconnaissance  missions  (Hur- 
ricane Hunters  and  T>-phoon  Chasers).  In 
its  new  role  of  weather  modification,  AWS 
has  already  developed  operational  techniques 
to  disperse  cold  fog  to  permit  resumption  cf 
operations  at  air  bases  affected  by  this  ad- 
verse weather  condition. 

Aerospace  Cartographic  and  Geodetic 
Service,  headquartered  at  Forbes  AFB,  Kan., 
assumed  its  new  designation  during  the  past 
vear.  The  unit  formerly  was  designated  the 
1370th  Photo  Mapping  Wing  The  new  name 
more  accurately  portrays  its  mission  of  gath- 
ering geodetic  data  for  the  cartographic  needs 
of  the  Air  Force  and  Army.  In  addition, 
ACGS  conducts  ground  surveys  and  gravity- 
measuring  activities  at  missile  sites,  radar 
installations,  and  satellite-tracking  stations. 
Tills  data  is  vital  to  accurate  space  and  mis- 
sile operations. 

The  89th  Military  Airlift  Wing.  .Andrews 
AFB,  Md.,  carries  out  MACs  special  air  mis- 
sions. One  of  the  heaviest  responsibilities  of 
any  element  of  the  Air  Force  is  borne  by  this 
unit — the  air  transportation  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  "Air  Force  One"  is 
probably  the  most  widely  known  Jet  craft 
in  the  world  today.  The  89th  also  provides 
airlift  for  the  Vice  President,  Cabinet  mem- 
bers, other  top  government  officials,  and  vis- 
iting forelen  dignitaries. 

The  443d  Military  Airlift  Wing,  Altus  AFB. 
Okla.,  has  stepped  up  its  simulator  and  flight 
training  for  C-5  flight  crews  and  ground  per- 
sonnel. The  wings'  special  mission  is  train- 
ing and  because  of  its  mission  it  is  known  as 
the  -Uiilversity  of  MAC."  The  443d  contin- 
ues its  training  of  crews  and  ground  per- 
sonnel for  the  C-141  and  other  aircraft  in 
the  MAC  invenWwy. 

Considerable  activity  was  recorded  by  the 
command's  Reserve  Forces,  which  number 
about  50.000  in  345  flying  and  support  units. 
Four  AT  Reserve  Associate  Airlift  Groups 
were  organized  at  MAC  bases  during  the 
past  year.  These  organizations  are  integrated 
with' active-duty  units  and  use  the  same 
equipment  and  facilities.  The  Reserve  per- 
sonnel perform  actual  missions  during  their 
active-duty  service  periods,  including  the  fiy- 
ing  of  Jet  aircraft.  The  program  has  proved 
highly  successful  in  increasing  the  fiying- 
hour  utilization  of  MACs  C-141  fleet. 

Active  duty  for  ten  Air  Force  Reserve 
units — some  3.200  officers  and  airmen — ■was 
terminated  between  May  27  and  June  18.  A 
total  of  5.900  Reservists  were  mobilized  early 
in  1968  as  a  result  of  the  Pueblo  crisis.  Some 
were  released  earlier  in  1969,  though  many 
others  have  elected  to  remain  on  active  duty. 


ADDRESS  OF  SENATOR  CHARLES  H. 
PERCY,  JAPANESE  AMERICAN  AS- 
SEMBLY, SHIMODA,  JAPAN,  SEP- 
TEMBER 5,   1969 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
my  great  privilege  a  few  days  ago  to  have 
been  one  of  the  delegates  from  the 
United  States  participatliig  In  the  Sec- 
ond Japanese  American  Assembly,  Shi- 
moda,  Japan. 

At  this  assembly  some  35  Japanese 
leaders  in  business,  government,  publish- 
ing, education,  and  all  other  areas  par- 
ticipated with  a  like  nvmiber  of  Ameri- 
cans in  a  discussion  of  the  range  of 
problems  affecting  relations  between  our 
two  countries. 

One  of  the  principal  addresses  deliv- 
ered during  the  assembly  was  that  of  our 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Charles 
H.  Percy,  of  Illinois,  who  made  a  splen- 
did address  about  trade  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan. 

I  insert  the  text  of  Senator  Percy's 
outstanding  address  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

A   CONTINXnNG  SOLID  FOt^NDATlON   IN 

Japanese-American  Trade 
I  speak  to  you  tonight  from  the  perspective 
of  a  former  businessman  who  now  devotes 
his  full  time  to  public  service  as  a  United 
States  Senator.  I  also  speak  to  you  from  the 
heart,  as  a  longtime  and  steadfast  friend  and 
admirer  of  Japan. 

My  Japanese  friends  know  that  throughout 
my  business  career  at  Bell  and  Howell  Com- 
pany 1   fought  hard   for  freer   International 
trade    among    all    nations.    When    President 
Eisenhower  asked  me  to  serve  as  legislative 
chairman    of    the    Committee    on    National 
Trade  Policy.  I  shared  responsibility  for  ex- 
tension  of   the   Reciprocal   Trade   Act  even 
though  at  the  time  the  vast  majority  of  my 
colleagues  in  my  own  photographic  Industry 
opposed    such    an    extension.    We    won    that 
battle  and  we  have  won  every  major  battle 
since  to  liberalize  American  trade  policies. 
Japan  has  played  a  special  ro:e  in  my  ef- 
forts as  a  businessman  to  expand  world  trade 
ties.  As  President  of  Bell  and  Howell,  I  moved 
to  organize  a  Japanese  affiliate.  After  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  negotiation,  my  former 
company  succeeded  in  complying  with  the 
rules  governing  foreign  firms  that  invest  in 
Japan.  This  Joint  American-Japanese  venture 
now  employs  more  than  1,000  persons  and  is 
a  commercial  success  for  the  United  States 
as  well  as  Japan.  Throughout  its  10-year  his- 
tory,  there   has  been  a   buildup   of  capital 
investment,  employment,  sales  Bnd  earnings 
in  Japan.  At  the  same  time,  the  parent  com- 
pany's growth  of  capital  Investment,  employ- 
ment, sales  and  earnings  in  the  United  States 
continued    to   expand    rapidly.    In    addition, 
its  activities  contributed  importantly  to  the 
earnings  of  foreign  currencies  by  both  coun- 
tries. 

So  it  is  from  this  vantage  point  of  both 
business  experience  and  mutual  respect  that 
I  would  like  to  share  my  views  with  you 
regarding  the  future  of  Japanese-American 
trade  relations.  While  1  speak  as  an  individual 
Senator  and  not  for  the  Administration.  I 
feel  certain  that  my  analysis  of  the  trade 
situation  is  shared  by  many  of  my  feUow 
legislators  and  members  of  the  Nixon  .Ad- 
ministration. 

JAPAN'S  LEADING  ROLE  AS  WORLD  ECONOMIC 
POWER 

Japanese-American  trade  patterns  reflect 
the  rise  of  Japan  to  its  present  leading  role 
as  a  world  economic  power.  This  growth  in 
fact  larcelv  rests  upon  the  mutually  bene- 
ficial trade  relationship  that  has  developed 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States  since 
World  War  U.  But  this  relationship  is  sorely 
threatened   today. 

Japan  wisely  realized  frtxn  the  outset  that 
her  potential  as  a  major  trading  nation 
depended  upon  her  continuing  aWUty  to 
maintain    a    high    rate    of    domestic    capital 
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Investment,  the  Importation  of  great  quan- 
tities of  raw  materials,  tight  quaUty  produc- 
tion controls  and,  finally,  the  export  of  fin- 
ished products.  This  policy  also  entailed 
restrictions  on  foreign  Investments  and  im- 
ports. The  United  States  has  served  as  both 
a  prime  source  of  raw  materials  and  as  a 
major  exjjort  market. 

As  the  present  decade  opened,  Japan  had 
the  highest  ratio  of  capital  Investment  to 
national  wealth  In  the  world.  In  1961,  half 
of  her  total  Imports  were  raw  materials  while 
91  per  cent  of  her  exports  were  finished  or 
semi-finished  goods.  The  United  States  was 
the  largest  single  customer  for  Japan's  ex- 
ports and  Japan  was  the  second  largest  mar- 
ket few  American  exports,  after  Canada. 

In  that  year,  1961,  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade 
with  Japan  was  more  than  three  quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars — In  favor  of  the  United 
States.  This  marked  the  high  point  of  Japan's 
trade  deficit  with  America  suid  also  reflected 
Japan's  largest  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
This  severe  payments  problem  led  Tokyo  to 
adopt  restrictive  monetary  and  trade  policies, 
which  In  turn  helped  bring  a  temporary  halt 
to  the  Japanese  economic  boom. 

These  facta  Illustrate  an  economic  law 
that  Is  all  too  well  known  to  International 
businessmen  and  government  planners  alike: 
A  mitlon'r -payments  position  can  have  a 
pronounced  effect  on  Its  rate  of  growth  and 
on  Its  trade  dealings  with  other  nations. 

Now  the  U.S.  has  its  own  severe  balance  of 
payments  problem.  The  payments  deficit  In 
the  second  quarter  of  1969  exceeded  S3  bil- 
lion and  in  the  previous  quarter  the  deficit 
ran  to  $4.5  billion. 

JAPANESE    TRADE    POLICIES 

Basic  Japanese  trade  policies  have  re- 
mained relatively  unchanged  throughout  the 
post-war  period.  Meantime.  Japan's  economic 
p>ower  has  risen  dramatically.  Thus,  today, 
Japan  still  invests  heavily  in  key  export  in- 
dustries such  as  automobiles  and  electronics. 
Imports  largely  raw -materials  and  relies  upon 
the  American  consumer  for  her  major  market. 

Under  these  policies,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  U.S.  trade  deficit  with  Japan  this  year 
will  exceed  $1.5  billion.  American  consumers 
will,  in  all  probability,  purchase  more  than 
half  of  the  total  Japanese  exports  of  sport- 
ing goods,  plywood,  clothing,  footwear,  tape 
recorders,  television  and  radio  sets  and  nuts 
and  bolts.  Japanese  car  exports  are  also  rising 
rapidly,  and  her  photographic  products  con- 
tinue to  do  well. 

At  the  same  time,  Japan  is  diversifying  her 
sources  of  supply  for  raw  materials.  As  a 
result,  the  American  share  of  Japanese  im- 
ports has  fallen  from  36  percent  in  1961  to 
27  per  cent  in  1968.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Increasing  acceptance  of  Japanese  exports  in 
the  United  States  has  raised  the  percentage 
of  Japanese  sales  to  our  country  from  25  per 
cent  in  1961  to  32  per  cent  in  1968. 

The  fact  that  a  major  part  of  Japan's  ex- 
port-oriented Industry  has  an  established 
market  In  the  United  States  has  served  to 
aggravate  our  own  balance  of  payments  crisis 
and  to  raise  fresh  loud  voices  In  America  call- 
ing for  retaliation  In  kind  against  Japanese 
Import  controls. 

Prom  the  vantage  point  of  Washington, 
New  York,  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago,  we  see 
a  nation  across  the  Pacific  that  enjoys  a  high 
standard  of  living  of>erating  under  the  world's 
third-largest  economy. 

We  see  a  nation  with  substantial  and  grow- 
ing financial  reserves  in  a  strong  balance-of- 
payments  position. 

JAPANESE    TRADE    RESTRICTIONS 

And  we  see  a  nation  with  an  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  export  preferences,  restrictions  on 
direct  foreign  investment,  and  a  variety  of 
nontariff  trade  barriers  more  appropriate  to 
a  country  that  is  In  its  initial  stages  of  eco- 
nomic growth. 

An   adverse   reaction   to   this   disparity   is 


growing  within  the  American  business  com- 
munity, in  the  government  and  in  the  halls 
of  Congress.  If  it  is  not  soon  reversed,  this 
adverse  reaction  could  lead  to  a  serious  Im- 
pediment to  Japan's  continuing  ability  to 
market  an  ever-increasing  volume  of  exports 
in  the  United  States. 

Each  day  brings  more  bitter  letters  from 
the  American  business  community  in  pro- 
test against  the  barriers  that  they  have  en- 
countered in  trying  to  sell  their  goods  in 
Japan. 

Each  week  brings  a  fresh  appeal  to  the 
Congress  to  impose  restrictive  quotas  on  a 
wider  range  of  Japanese  imports. 

Each  month  brings  fresh  draft  legislation 
proposing  to  protect  American  industry 
against  Japanese  inroads. 

And — perhaps  most  alarming  of  all — a 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress  from 
both  sidee  of  the  political  aisle  who  In  the 
past  have  been  known  as  advocates  of  a 
freer  trade  are  beginning  to  join  in  the  new 
protectioilst  cry.  If  the  United  States  re- 
verses the  free  trade  policy  it  has  pursued, 
since  the  aftermath  of  the  dark  days  of 
Smoot-Hawley.  and  goes  protectionist,  the 
flood  gates  win  open  and  other  nations  will 
follow. 

Ultimately,  this  trend,  if  allowed  to  go 
unchecked.  wUl  harm  Japan  who  will  be  the 
biggest  loser,  and  it  will  harm  the  United 
States.  Politically  and  economically,  our  two 
nations  should  enjoy  the  closest  ties  if  we 
are  to  live  In  peace  and  stability. 

Japanese  markets  provide  jobs  for  more 
than  400.000  Americans  and,  undoubtedly, 
millions  of  Japanese  workers. 

Moreover,  we  have  an  Identical  Interest 
In  an  early  and  honorable  end  to  the  Vietnam 
war  and  the  restoration  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity to  all  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Fortunately,  these  danger  signals  are  being 
read  in  Japan  today.  Thus,  at  a  conference 
of  the  Joint  U.S. -Japan  Committee  on  Trade 
and  Economic  Affairs  last  July,  the  Japa- 
nese and  the  American  delegations  agreed  In 
principle  to  deal  with  our  differences  on  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  trade.  Technical  discussions 
will  begin  next  month  (October)  to  seek  im- 
proved trade  relations. 

JAPAN'S    AID    TO    UNDERDEVELOPED    NATIONS 

I  also  would  Like  to  commend  Japan's 
growing  Initiative  in  aiding  the  underdevel- 
oped naUons,  particularly  In  Asia.  Japan's 
pledge  of  $200  million  to  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  matches,  dollar-for-dollar,  the 
U.S.  commitment,  and  marks  the  first  time 
that  any  nation  has  matched  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  an  international  lending  agency. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  is 
embarking  upon  a  strong  and  positive  pro- 
gram to  bolster  confidence  In  the  dollar 
abroad  and  to  protect  Its  value  at  home.  In 
his  appeal  to  the  Congress  to  extend  the  sur- 
tax. President  Nixon  demonstrated  the  kind 
of  fiscal  responsibility  that  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  conduct  of  our  government  if 
deetructlve   inflation   is  to  be  halted. 

Furthermore,  in  his  balance-of-payments 
message  last  April,  the  President  said,  ".  .  . 
we  win  be  working  with  our  major  trading 
partners  abroad  to  Insure  that  our  products 
receive  a  fair  competitive  reception."  I  wel- 
come and  support  the  Preslden*'s  approach. 

Since  the  dollar  is  the  standard  of  inter- 
national trade  throughout  most  of  the  world, 
a  severe  blow  to  the  dollar  would,  In  the  long 
run,  fall  as  a  severe  blow  on  all  trading  cur- 
rencies and  Impair  the  economies  of  all 
tradiiig  nations.  I  can  assure  you  we  shall 
do  all  m  our  power  to  keep  the  dollar  strong. 

Japan  has  a  legitimate  concern  that  Wash- 
ington, in  Its  zeal  to  reduce  or  to  eliminate 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit  and  to  halt 
Inflation,  deals  fairly  with  her  In  our  bilat- 
eral trade  account. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  has 
a  strong  interest  in  further  substantial  moves 
by  Japan  toward  a  liberalization  of  her  quan- 


titative and  other  trade  restrictions,  a  re- 
form of  the  Import  licensing  system  and  an 
easing  of  restrictions  on  direct  foreign  in- 
vestment. 

A    SPIRTT    or    MtrrUAL    TRUST 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  a  start  has 
been  made  In  this  direction  but  it  is  Just 
a  start  and  a  small  one  at  that;  In  my  view, 
we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  We  should 
proceed  In  a  spirit  of  mutual  trust  seeking 
equity  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific. 

For  example,  I  do  not  think  for  a  moment 
that  all  of  the  trade  barriers  arise  in  the 
Par  East.  Such  U.S.  practices  as  the  'Ameri- 
can Selling  Price"  system  of  customs'  valua- 
tion. U.S.  shipping  requirements,  curbs  on 
log  expKjrts  to  Japan,  state-level  "Buy 
American"  legislation  and  federal  procure- 
ment p)olicles,  should  be  subject  to  liberaliza- 
tion over  a  period  of  time  as  we  work  our- 
selves away  from  any  restrictive  practices, 
few  as  they  may  be. 

America's  role  in  the  post-war  reconstruc- 
tion of  Japan  and  Japan's  dramatic  ascen- 
sion to  preeminent  Industrial  status  are  now 
a  matter  of  history.  The  present  time  finds 
us  both  carefully  examining  our  traditional 
trade  relationships.  If  that  examination 
brings  creative  and  productive  results — and 
this  conference  Is  certainly  a  positive  step 
toward  that  goal — then  I  am  confident  that  a 
solid  foundation  can  be  laid  for  our  mutual 
trade  and  continuing  friendship  and  inter- 
dependence. 

As  the  leading  Industrial  nations  of  the 
free  world,  both  Japan  and  the  United  States 
carry  a  heavy  responsibility.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  have  more  and  more  common  inter- 
nal problems  ...  or  shall  we  call  them, 
challenges  or  opportunities?  We  have  in  com- 
mon, in  both  east  and  west,  the  fact  that  we 
are  living  in  times  of  revolution  and  up- 
heaval, politically,  economically,  socially  and 
one  might  even  say  spiritually. 

For  centuries  people  have  been  willing  to 
live  like  their  fathers  did  before  them  .... 
but  no  longer.  They  know  better  now,  and 
whether  it  be  sons  and  daughters,  tribes  or 
village  groupings,  black,  white  or  yellow,  na- 
tions or  continents,  they  want  to  be  some- 
body, they  want  to  have  something,  and  they 
want  it  NOW.  In  both  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  there  are  new  Internal  pressures  that 
make  it  urgent  that  we  place  a  floor  over  the 
pit  of  himian  disaster  and  at  the  same  time 
continue  to  raise  the  ceiling  over  the  level  of 
hviman  individual  opportunity.  And  we  must 
show  by  example,  not  by  preaching,  that  we 
are  competent  to  manage  our  own  Internal 
affairs  and  use  our  great  material  wealth  to 
continue  the  Quiet  Revolution  that  has  been 
going  on  inside  our  countries  for  so  many 
years. 

A  QUEST  FOR  SOLUTIONS  TO  COMMON   PROBLEMS 

We  must  show  that  we  can  effectively  deal 
with  the  rapid  urbanization  of  our  popula- 
tions without  destroying  the  pleasantness  of 
life  and  work.  We  share  In  common  a  quest 
for  the  solution  to  problems  of  pollution,  of 
air  and  water.  When  I  drive  now  through  the 
streets  of  Tokyo  and  see  the  heavy  cloud 
banks  of  smog  rising  from  automobile  ex- 
hausts, factory  chimneys  and  back  yard  gar- 
bage disposals  I  think  I  am  In  Los  Angeles. 
We  must  find  ways  to  provide  an  adequate 
amount  of  moderately  priced,  attractive 
housing  for  our  people.  We  must  learn  to 
move  traffic  through  our  city  streets  today  at 
least  as  fast  as  it  used  to  move  by  horse  and 
buggy  through  our  streets  of  yesterday.  And 
mass  transit  must  be  developed  using  new 
concepts  that  will  move  f>eople  in  large  num- 
bers swiftly,  economically  and  in  comfort, 
taking  into  account  a  desire  for  Individual 
dignity  and  treatment. 

We  must  And  an  answer  to  lawlessness, 
practiced  by  youth  as  well  as  adults.  We 
have  a  great  problem  of  violence  against 
person  as  well  as  property;  here  in  Japan  It  is 
more  against  property  than  person.  An  an- 
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swer  must  be  found  for  a  more  orderly  means 
of  protest  and  constructive  criticism  within 
the  framework  of  tolerable  levels,  whether 
It  be  on  a  university  camptis  or  In  an  urban 
ghetto.  We  must  accelerate  the  planning  and 
development  of  new  towns  that  can  serve  as 
models  for  improved  urban  living.  We  must 
learn  how  to  live  in  a  "disposable"  society 
in  which  commerce  packages  our  products 
In  paper  or  cellophane  wrappers,  in  alumi- 
num cans  that  won't  even  rust  away  or  In 
disposable  bottles,  with  municipal  govern- 
ments being  required  to  assume  responsibil- 
ity for  their  ultimate  dlsix)sal.  We  have  evon 
a  problem  of  disposing  of  our  junk  and  aban- 
doned automobiles  that  make  our  streets 
and  countryside  Increasingly  unsightly.  We 
need  to  place  emphasis  not  only  on  the 
physical  sciences  but  also  on  the  social 
sciences,  arts  and  humanities. 

We  must  find  a  way  constantly  to  upgrade 
the  education  and  skill  of  our  working  force 
In  a  technologically  dominated  society  where 
changing  needs  require  great  adaptability 
and  where  acquired  skills  of  trained  people 
can  quickly  and  frequently  become  obsolete. 
We  are  just  beginning  to  learn  what  can  be 
done  through  better  nourishment  of  stomach 
and  mind  to  give  the  children  of  the  poor 
a  better  chance  to  start  the  race  of  life  on 
a  more  equal  footing.  This  offers  great  prom- 
ise to  society. 

CHALLENGE    WE    FACE    TOGETHER 

These  are  just  some  of  the  challenges  of 
the  future  that  we  can  face  together.  Work- 
ing to  find  the  answers  and  sharing  our 
knowledge  and  experience  as  we  go  along 
will  not  only  help  bind  us  together  but  ful- 
fill what  other  developted  and  developing  na- 
tions expect  of  us.  It  Is  not  enough  that  we 
just  have  the  greatest  GNP  and  GNP  growth 
In  the  world  today.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
nation  able  to  land  men  on  the  moon  within 
a  decade  of  making  the  decision  to  do  so, 
working  together  with  a  nation  that  has 
achieved  the  economic  miracle  that  is 
can  use  this  great  knowledge  and  great 
growth  not  only  to  raise  expectations  but 
also  to  elevate  the  mind  and  spirit  of  all 
mankind. 


THE  ENVIRONMENT:  ACS  REPORT 
IS  PRACTICAL  ANTIPOLLUTION 
GUIDE 

I  Mr.  BRADEM AS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.^ 

Mr.  BRADEHVIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  House  is  scheduled  to  vote  on 
H.R.  12549.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Coimcil  on  Environmental 
Quality. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  Members  will 
read  with  particular  interest  an  article 
published  in  the  September  12.  1969,  issue 
of  Science,  the  publication  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  which  touches  on  this  general 
subject. 

The  article,  by  Phillip  M.  Boffey,  re- 
ports on  the  publication  earlier  this 
month  by  the  American  ChemicEil  So- 
ciety repMDrt  entitled.  "Cleaning  our  En- 
vironment— The  Chemical  i  Basis  for 
Action."  ■* 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  to  which  I  re- 
fer follows: 

The  Environment  ;  ACS  Report  Is  Practical 
Anti-Pollution    Gutde 

In  the  pmst  several  years,  the  public  has 
become  Increasingly  concerned  over  problems 
of  environmental  pollution.  Scientists  have 
warned    that    pollution    Is    disrupting    the 


world's  ecology,  legislators  have  taken  the 
first  faltering  steps  toward  alleviating  the 
problem,  and  news  media  have  even  assigned 
specialists  to  cover  the  "environment  beat." 
Considerable  attention  has  been  focused  on 
the  all-to-vlstble  evidence  that  the  environ- 
ment is  deteriorating,  but  relatively  less  con- 
cern has  been  given  to  the  question  of  just 
what  can  and  should  be  done  to  clean  up  the 
mess  created  by  a  modern  technological 
civilization.  Indeed,  arguments  between  con- 
servationists and  polluters  often  bog  down  in 
sterile  debate  over  whether  various  antipol- 
lution measures  are  technologically  feasible 
and  economically  practical. 

Last  week  the  American  Chemical  Society 
(ACS)  issued  a  report  entitled  Gleaning  Our 
Environment — the  Chemical  Basis  for  Ac- 
tion" ' — which  may  make  a  valuable  contri- 
bution toward  the  search  for  a  "cure"  for  our 
environmental  ills.  The  249-page  report, 
which  covers  air  and  water  pollution,  solid 
waste  disposal,  and  pesticides,  culminates  a 
3-year  study  by  more  than  100  experts  from 
various  disciplines  assembled  by  the  ACS. 
It  reviews  the  current  state  of  the  art  of 
the  science  and  technology  of  environmental 
improvement  (what  is  known  and  how  it  is 
being  used:  what  might  be  learned  and  how 
it  might  be  used)  and  also  makes  73  recom- 
mendations to  accelerate  the  development 
and  use  of  the  science  and  technology. 

The  central  conclusion  of  the  report  is  that 
technical    know-how    h.^s    advanced    to    the 
point    where   "this   country   can   take   enor- 
mous strides,  now  toward  a  cleaner  environ- 
ment"  If   It   Is    willing    to   devote    sufficient 
energy   and    financial    support    to   the    task. 
Though    the    report    states    that    "extensive 
fundamental   research"   Is   still    required   to 
"elevate    man's    understanding    of    the    en- 
vironmental   system,"   it   stresses    that   "the 
nation's   effort   to   Improve   its   environment 
should  be  concentrated,  for  the  p>resent.  on 
the  use  of  existing  science  and  technology." 
The  report  is  aimed  at  legislators,  govern- 
ment officials,  Indvistrlal  leaders,  and  others 
who  must  deal  with  environmental  problems 
but    who    are    "one    or   more   steps    removed 
from  direct  involvement  with  the  pertinent 
science  and  technology."  It  also  seeks  to  In- 
terest   scientists,    engineers,    and    university 
professors   who  are   not  now   involved   with 
environmental  problems  but  who  may  have 
useful  ideas  to  contribute  to  their  solution. 
Lloyd  M    Cooke,  a  Union  Carbide  scientist 
and  chairman  of  the  ACS  subcommittee  that 
put  the  report  together,  said  the  document 
offers  "nothing  particularly  dramatic  ...  no 
panaceas"    but   he   said   It   is   "probably   the 
most  comprehensive  study  of  its  kind."  An- 
other   subcommittee    member.    Franklin    A. 
Long,   of   Cornell,   described   the  study   as   a 
"concise    encyclopedia    or    handbook"    sum- 
marizing the  results  of  research  and  actual 
experience   with   pollution   abatement    Long 
said  the  report  contains  nothing  startlingly 
orleinal  or  new,  but  that  the  ACS  hoped  it 
has   performed   a   useful   service   by   pulling 
together  scattered  bits  of  information  and 
putting  them  in  context 

However,  some  scientists  and  engineers 
concerned  with  pollution  affairs  have  grum- 
bled privately  that  the  report  Is  too  "chick- 
en-hearted" in  Its  recommendations.  They 
complain  that  it  won't  make  many  people 
mad  and  won't  get  many  people  excited. 
Barry  Commoner.  Washington  University 
ecologlst.  called  the  report  "Pollyannalsh" 
in  Its  analysis  of  the  degree  of  environmental 
contamination  and  said  the  report  Is  "In- 
adequately sensitive"  to  ecological — as  op- 
posed to  purely  chemical — considerations. 

The  study  grew  out  of  conversations  late 
in  1965  concerning  how  the  ACS  might  best 
contribute  to  public  affairs.  The  decision  to 
analyze  environmental  problems  was  partic- 


ularly stimulated  by  the  publication,  in  No- 
vember 1965.  of  a  report  on  "Restoring  the 
Quality  of  Our  Environment."  lasued  by  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee.  The 
ACS  seems  to  have  experienced  the  usual 
difficulties  in  lining  up  expert*  to  conduct 
the  study,  but  the  group  ultimately  assem- 
bled seems  reasonably  well-balanced  between 
industrial,  academic,  and  government  inter- 
ests. The  four-man  subcommittee  '  In  charge 
of  the  study  Included  three  men  from  in- 
dustry and  one  academic.  But  the  26-man 
task  force  that  put  together  the  initial  drafts 
included  only  six  representatives  from  in- 
dustry with  the  rest  coming  from  universities 
or  various  government  bodies'  Sections  of 
the  report  were  also  reviewed  by  some  80 
additional  experts  Participants  in  the  study 
insist  that  there  were  enough  conflicting  in- 
terests represented  to  prevent  blatant  bias 
from  creeping  Into  the  final  product — but  if 
reactions  at  a  press  conference  are  Indicative. 
some  conservationists  are  skeptical. 

The  report  Is  too  wide-ranging  to  permit 
easy  summarization,  but  several  pers'-^tent 
themes  emerge  throughout  the  document. 
One  is  that  an  appalling  lack  of  knowledge 
is  hampering  pollution  control  efforts.  There 
are  so  few  "experts"  In  solid  waste  disposal, 
for  example,  that  the  ACS  EUbcommittee  was 
not  even  able  to  organize  a  task  force  to 
study  that  aspect  of  the  pollution  problem. 
That  section  of  the  report  had  to  be  put 
together  by  the  subcommittee  Itself  and  a 
number  of  special  reviewers. 

The  report  emphasizes  the  "primitive  con- 
dition of  our  fundamental  knowledge  of  how 
living  things  are  affected  by  long-term,  low- 
level  exposure  to  p>ollutants"  and  the  'even 
more  primitive  condition  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  effects  of  pollutants  on  the  ecology."  The 
report  says  the  relationship  of  contaminants 
to  ecology  is  "very  nearly  a  total  mystery," 
and  adds:  "It  is  possible  to  conceive  of 
ecological  cycles  In  which  the  specific  toxicity 
of  a  pollutant  for  a  single  species  could 
cause  an  entire  food  chain  to  collapse,  but 
the  extent  to  which  this  might  happen  Is 
unknown.  Too  little  is  known  of  the  effects 
of  pollutants  on  too  few  species  to  suggest 
even  hov;  such  problems  might  be  attacked. 
That  they  must  be  attacked  In  the  long  run 


'  Available  from  Special  Issue  Sales.  Amer- 
ican Chemical  Society.  1156  16lh  Street,  NW. 
Washington.  DC.  20036;  $2.75. 


'  The  subcommittee  included  Lloyd  M 
Cooke.  Union  Carbide,  chairman;  Wi'.Uam  O 
Baker.  Bell  Labs;  Arthur  M  Bueche.  General 
Electric;  and  Franklin  A.  Long.  Cornell. 

^The  task  force  was  headed  by  T    E    Lar- 
son. Illinois  State  Water  Survey.  The  air  en- 
vironment  group   was    headed    by    James   P. 
Lodge,  National  Center  for  Attnoepherlc  Re- 
search,   and    included    A     P.    .\ltshuller.   Na- 
tional Air  Pollution  Control  Administration; 
Prances   L.   Estes,  Gulf  South  Research  In- 
stitute; W.  L  Faith,  consulting  chemical  en- 
gineer;   Melvln   W    First.   Harvard   School   of 
Public   Health;    Max   S.   Peters,  University   of 
Colorado:   Paul  W.  Spaite,  National  Air  Pol- 
lution   Control    Administration.    The    water 
environment  group  was  headed  by  James  J. 
Morgan,    Caltech.    and    included    William    L 
Klein,   Ohio   River   Valley    Water   Sanitation 
Commission;  Thomas  J   Powers.  Dow  Chemi- 
cal; and  Richard  Woodward,  of  Camp  Dress- 
er &  McKee.  The  pesticides  pane!  was  headed 
by  Daniel  MacDougall,  Chemagro  Corp.,  and 
included  W.  F    Barthel.  National  Communi- 
cable Disease  Center;  E.  P.  Llchtenstein,  Uni- 
versity   of    Wisconsin;    D     J     Llsk.    Cornell; 
Louis    Lykken.    Berkeley:    Robert    L.    Rudd. 
University  of  California  at  Davis;  W.  M.  Up- 
holt.  Federal  Committee  on  Peet  Control:  and 
M.  R.  Zavon,  University  of  Cincinnati.  Ana- 
lytical and  Instrumentation  contributors  in- 
cluded   David    Hume.    M.I.T.;     Mrs.    Foymae 
Kelao  West,  Gulf  South  Research  Institute: 
and  Philip  W.  West,  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity. Biological  aspect  contributors  included 
Robert  Ball,  Michigan  State;   Daniel  Nelson. 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory;  and  Charles 
Renn.  Johns  Hopkins 
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l8  certain  ...  If  man  were  to  destroy  any  of 
at  least  half  a  dozen  types  of  bacteria  In- 
volved In  the  nitrogen  cycle,  say,  life  on 
earth  could  end." 

A  LACK  OF  KNOWLSOGE 

In  some  cases,  lack  of  sufflclent  knowledge 
Is  making  it  difficult  to  decide  whether  pro- 
prosed  antipollution  steps  would  really  work. 
Thus  there  have  been  suggestions  that 
phosphates  should  be  removed  from  house- 
hold detergents  to  remove  one  of  the  nutri- 
ents that  leads  to  excessive  growth  of  algae 
in  lakes  and  other  waters.  But  the  report 
suggests  that  other  sources  of  phosphorus 
compounds  may  still  be  enough  to  cause  ex- 
cessive algal  growth,  and  it  concludes  that 
a  sound  decision  for  or  against  phosphates 
in  detergents  would  benefit  from  further 
knowledge. 

Even  some  existing  pollution  standards 
have  no  scientific  basis  to  back  them  up,  the 
report  says.  Public  health  officials,  for  exam- 
ple, have  established  certain  bacterial  quality 
standards  for  waters  at  bathing  beaches. 
These  standards  are  commonly  based  on 
counts  of  the  conform  group  of  bacteria,  and 
the  conform  count  is  interpreted  as  indicat- 
ing the  extent  of  contamination  from  fecal 
matter.  But-  conforms  can  come  from  many 
sources,  tlia-report  says,  and  the  fraction  that 
is  of  fecal  origin  can  vary  from  less  than  1 
percent  to  more  than  90  percent.  "There  Is 
In  fact  no  significant  epidemiological  basis 
for  the  total  conform  standards  used  to 
assess  the  quality  of  bathing  waters,"  the 
report  says.  "Very  large  sums  of  money  are 
likely  to  be  spent  in  the  next  decade  pri- 
marily to  meet  bacterial  quality  standards 
for  recreational  waters.  There  can  be  no  as- 
surance that  the  money  will  be  spent  wisely 
unless  a  sound  basis  is  established  for  such 
standards." 

Another  persistent  theme  of  the  report 
Is  that  the  pollution  technology  currently 
in  use  in  this  country  Is  generally  antiquated. 
The  technology  used  to  monitor  air  pollut- 
ants, for  example.  Is  largely  10  to  20  years 
old,  and  the  methods  used  to  handle  and 
dispose  of  sludges  in  waste  water  treatment 
have  been  known.  If  not  fully  developed,  for 
close  to  four  decades.  Yet  the  report  insists 
that  the  technology  already  exists  to  upgrade 
pollution  abatement  programs.  "That  the 
need  for  water  management  in  the  U.S.  has 
outrun  the  application  of  available  tech- 
nology is  due  more  to  negligence  than  to 
ignorance,"  the  report  asserts.  Similarly,  the 
report  notes  that  European  nations,  under 
the  pressure  of  urban  growth,  are  already  us- 
ing solid  waste  management  practices  that 
are  available  in  this  country  but  are  not  yet 
widely  used. 

The  ACS  group  recognizes  that  cleaning 
up  the  environment  will  be  no  easy  matter. 
For  one  thing,  It  is  difficult  to  whip  up  en- 
thusiasm for  pollution  control.  "People  may 
rail  at  companies  for  making  detergents  that 
contain  the  algal  nutrient,  phosphorus,  but 
how  many  families  have  switched  from  syn- 
thetic detergents  to  soap  for  that  reason?" 
the  report  asks.  "Companies  may  rail  at  the 
actions  of  pollution  control  officials,  but  how 
many  companies  have  acted  to  abate  pollu- 
tion without  some  inducement  ...  be  It 
improved  public  relations,  the  possibility  of 
profit,  or  threat  of  legal  action?"  The  report 
also  acknowledges  that  there  is  not  likely  to 
be  any  dramatic  "fiscal  profit"  in  pollution 
control,  Just  better  health,  cleaner  lakes  and 
rivers,  cleaner  laundry,  longer  life  for  the 
paint  on  houses,  and  less  corrosion  of  elec- 
trical and  other  equipment.  The  report  fur- 
ther cautions  that  environmental  problems 
"are  rarely  amenable  to  sweeping  solutions; 
the  benefits  oi  even  major  breakthroughs 
in  research  are  more  likely  than  not  to  be 
limited  to  discrete  subsystems  of  the  overall 
system." 

For  each  of  the  four  pollution  topics 
covered,  the  report  analyzes  the  evidence  that 
pollution  is  causing  ill  effects,  and  makes  rec- 
ommendations for  alleviating  the  problem. 


With  reepect  to  pesticides,  the  report  notes 
that  the  Incidence  of  fatal  poisonings  In  the 
U.S.  has  held  virtually  constant  at  1  per  1 
million  population  over  a  25-year  period, 
despite  a  vast  increase  In  pesticides  usage.  It 
also  states  categorically:  "There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  long-term  low-level  exprosure  to 
residues  of  pesticides  such  as  occurs  In  the 
diet  or  environment  In  the  United  States  has 
any  undesirable  effect  on  human  health." 
But  the  report  expresses  concern  at  "strong" 
presumptive  evidence  that  pesticide  residues 
are  inhibiting  the  productivity  of  entire  eco- 
systems. The  ref>ort  recommends  that  persis- 
tent pesticides  "only  be  used  in  minimal 
amounts  and  under  conditions  where  they 
have  been  shown  not  to  cause  widespread 
contamination  of  the  environment."  It  also 
calls  for  better  biological  and  cultural  meth- 
ods for  controlling  pests.  The  eradication  of 
Just  three  pests — the  boll  weevil,  the  boll- 
worm,  and  the  codling  moth — could  reduce 
the  amount  of  insecticide  applied  annually 
in  the  U.S.  by  an  estimated  40  percent,  the 
report  says. 

The  ACS  group  made  no  recommendation 
concerning  the  growing  movement  by  state 
and  national  governments  to  ban  the  use  of 
DDT.  but  at  a  press  conference  Daniel  Mac- 
Dougall,  bead  of  the  pesticide  task  force, 
characterieed  the  push  for  a  total  ban  on 
DDT  as  an  "over-reaction."  MacDougail  is 
research  director  for  the  Chemagro  Corpora- 
tion of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  a  manufacturer 
of  pesticides  though  not  of  DDT.  An  editor 
of  Field  and  Stream  magazine  vigorously  crit- 
icized the  pesticide  section  of  the  report  and 
implied  that  the  pesticide  panel  was  more 
Interested  In  protecting  manufacturers  than 
wildlife,  but  MacDougail  later  stressed  that 
he  had  reviewed  the  facts  objectively  as  a 
scientist  and  pointed  out  that  his  seven  co- 
panelists  from  government  and  the  universi- 
ties had  all  agreed  with  the  report's  conclu- 
sions. 

With  respect  to  air  pollution,  the  report 
notes  that  Incidents  of  lethal  accumulation 
of  pollutants  have  occurred,  and  it  adds  that, 
while  "typical  urban  concentrations  are  not 
acutely  lethal  ...  it  is  difficult  to  argue  that 
their  lesser  concentrations  make  them  harm- 
less." The  report  also  cites  evidence  that  air 
pollution  has  damaged  plants,  rubber,  fabrics, 
dyes,  and  nylon  hose.  Unfortunately,  such 
damage  Is  likely  to  become  still  more  preva- 
lent in  the  coming  years.  Though  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  control  of  air  pol- 
lution from  Industry,  the  report  finds,  "the 
general  situation  is  getting  worse  because  of 
instances  of  falliu-e  to  apply  existing  control 
technology,  growth  of  Industry,  and  lack  of 
economic  technology  in  some  cases."  Simi- 
larly, while  existing  standards  restricting  au- 
tomobile emissions  will  reduce  total  national 
emissions  over  the  next  several  years,  the 
trend  is  expected  to  start  upward  again  in 
the  mid-1670's  as  the  number  of  cars  in  use 
continues  to  Increase.  Nor  is  the  report  very 
hopeful  that  new  technologies — such  as  nu- 
clear plants  and  steam-  or  electrically  pow- 
ered automobiles — will  solve  the  air  pollu- 
tion problem  in  the  near  future.  The  report 
calls  for  more  stringent  automobile  emission 
standards,  and  inspection;  rapid  promulga- 
tion of  federal  air  quality  criteria  so  that  in- 
dustry will  be  goaded  into  taking  action;  re- 
search on  the  main  contaminants  In  the  at- 
mosphere and  on  their  movements;  research 
on  ecological  and  public  health  problems;  and 
accelerated  development  of  various  technol- 
ogies that  would  help  reduce  air  pollution. 

With  respect  to  water  pollution,  the  report 
states  that  "very  little  is  known"  of  possible 
effects  on  human  health  of  the  variety  of 
largely  unidentified  chemical  compounds  that 
enter  sources  of  water  supply  in  municipal 
and  industrial  wastes,  both  treated  and  un- 
treated. "It  is  thus  impossible  to  be  entirely 
sanguine  about  the  ability  of  water  treat- 
ment plants  to  cope  with  steadily  increasing 
chemical  pollution  as  water  reuse  increases," 


the  report  says.  The  main  concern  lies  in  the 
effects  of  long-term,  low-level  exposure.  The 
repwrt  urges  greater  research  on  sewage  treat- 
ment "primarily  to  seek  radical  Innovations, 
based  on  fundamental  understanding  of 
microbiological  processes."  It  also  calls  for 
laboratory  and  epidemiological  work  on  the 
effects  of  long-term,  low-level  exposure  to 
water  pollutants,  as  well  as  studies  of  the 
movement  of  enteric  viruses  in  soil  and 
groundwater. 

With  respect  to  solid  wastes,  the  report 
states  that,  while  "a  well-defined  relation- 
ship between  solid  wastes  and  human  health 
has  not  been  demonstrated  under  the  condi- 
tions that  prevail  In  the  U.S.,"  it  Is  neverthe- 
less "possible  to  conclude  that,  for  some 
diseases,  a  relationship  exists."  The  report 
finds  that  "the  technology  used  to  handle 
and  dispose  of  solid  wastes  In  the  U.S.  lags 
well  behind  that  used  to  control  air  and 
water  pollution,"  and  that  the  basic  science 
of  solid  waste  handling  "remains  in  relatively 
primitive  condition  "  Nevertheless,  the  report 
notes  that  "the  technology  Is  available  to 
sharply  upgrade  the  handling  and  disposal 
of  municipal  refuse  in  the  U.S." — It  Is  simply 
not  being  applied  to  any  great  extent.  The 
report  calls  for  education,  research,  and 
demonstration  projects  to  spur  progress  ■In 
this  neglected  area." 

The  report  Is  not  an  unqualified  success.  It 
seems  to  do  a  much  better  job  of  reviewing 
the  current  state  of  the  art  than  it  does  of 
recommending  steps  to  alleviate  environmen- 
tal pollution.  Indeed,  the  report's  73  recom- 
mendations are.  for  the  most  part,  addressed 
to  everyone — and  thus  to  no  one  in  particu- 
lar. Little  effort  is  made  to  establish  priority 
among  the  great  number  of  recommendations 
(58  of  the  73  are  designated  as  having  the 
most  Immediate  import") .  And,  ironically,  for 
a  report  that  stresses  the  possibility  of  taking 
enormous  strides,  now,"  the  vast  majority  of 
the  recommendations  call  for  research,  devel- 
opment, study,  Investigation,  measurement, 
assessment,  and  the  like — not  for  the  kind  of 
direct  action  that  will  have  an  immediate 
effect  In  reducing  pollution.  The  report  sheds 
little  light  on  how  the  economic  and  political 
factors  that  inhibit  pollution  abatement 
might  be  overcome — Indeed,  the  ACS  group 
ruled  such  nonsclentific"  aspects  of  pollution 
control  beyond  the  scope  of  the  study. 

No  doubt,  there  will  be  ardent  conserva- 
tionists who  believe  the  report  Is  too  weak, 
and  "publlc-be-dammed"  industrialists  who 
find  it  too  strong,  but  all  extremes  of  opinion 
in  the  pollution  controversy  should  find  it  a 
viseful  source  of  ammunition  to  buttress  their 
positions.  Anyone  who  disagrees  with  the  re- 
port's recommendations  can  simply  read  its 
review  of  the  state  of  the  art  and  make  up 
his  own  mind  about  what  should  be  done 
next.  In  that  sense,  the  report  constitutes  an 
important  addition  to  the  ever-burgeoning 
literature  on  environmental  problems. 

— Philip  M.  Boffey. 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  GREAT  LADY 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  I  read  a  heartwarming  and  mean- 
ingful editorial  in  the  Manchester  Union 
Leader,  Manchester,  N.H.  This  editorial 
which  follows  my  remarks,  concerns  Mrs. 
Florence  Bamaby  of  Brookline,  N.H. 

Mrs.  Barnaby  at  82  lives  alone  without 
running  water  or  electricity.  Yet  she 
lives  a  life  of  happiness  and  contentment 
which  all  too  few  will  ever  experience. 

As  the  editorial  points  out,  Mrs.  Bar- 
naby is  very  special  in  another  way  also. 
She  not  only  warms  the  lives  of  those 
that  know  her,  with  her  charm  and  char- 
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acter,  but  she  also  does  her  service  to  her 
community.  She  picks  up  trash  which 
has  been  thrown  by  others  on  the  road 
near  her  home. 

The  world  would  be  a  better  place  to 
live  if  there  were  more  people  like  Mrs. 
Barnaby. 

Tlie  article  follows: 

She  Has  Very  Little  but  Shk 
Has   Everything 

Recently  this  newspaper  carried  on  the 
front  page  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Florence  Barn- 
aby of  Brookline.  with  other  pictures  and  a 
story  by  Tom  Muller  on  the  back  page. 

Mrs.  Barnaby  has  very  little  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  has  everything.  Without  run- 
ning water  or  electricity  and  only  a  wood 
stove  to  cook  and  keep  herself  warm  in  the 
winter,  she  manages,  at  82,  to  have  more 
fun  out  of  life  than  many  a  person  with 
a  big  bank  roll  and  everything  except 
happiness 

Mrs.  Barnaby  has  all  the  answers  to  a  happy 
life.  She  takes  care  of  herself;  she  is  not 
on  welfare;  she  makes  do  with  her  small  lim- 
ited Income  from  Social  Security;  she  asks 
for  no  favors  from  anyone.  And  she  radiates 
happiness  and  contentment. 

Tliere  is  one  other  little  item  that  stands 
out  in  Tom  Muller's  story.  Not  only  Is  Mrs. 
Barnaby  self-sufflclent  and  happy  but  she 
has  a  concept  of  what  a  citizen's  duty  is, 
namely,  to  take  care  not  only  of  her  own 
dwelling  but  to  have  a  pride  In  the  com- 
munity and  the  state  in  which  she  lives.  So, 
Mrs.  Barnaby  thinks  it  Is  up  to  her  to  walk 
up  and  down  the  road  outside  of  her  dwelling 
and  pick  up  the  trash  that  other  thoughtless 
pigs  in  human  form  throw  out. 

If  all  the  social  reformers,  all  the  deep 
thinkers  and  Intellectuals  who  are  always 
irvlng  to  reform  the  world  would  take  a  look 
at  Mrs.  Barnaby  and  her  life  and  would  imi- 
tate her,  most  of  the  problems  of  this  world 
would  be  solved.  But,  alas,  that  is  much  too 
simple  and  inexpensive  an  answer  to  be 
popular. 


the  United  States  Just  one  example  is 
the  Metroliner,  the  high-speed  train 
traveling  between  Washington  and  New 
York.  This  train  never  begs  for  patrons. 
Indeed,  most  days  it  is  booked  solid. 

One  way  to  nudge  the  railroads  into 
improving  passenger  service — the  most 
promising  way,  it  seems  to  me — is  to  set 
minimum  standards  for  such  service.  Yet 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
after  nearly  a  year  of  delay  and  dither- 
ing, ruled  last  week  that  it  does  not  have 
the  statutory  authority  to  hand  down 
binding  minimum  standards.  I  dis- 
agree— and  disagree  emphatically.  The 
statutory  code.  I  think,  plainly  and  ex- 
plicitly gives  the  ICC  the  authority  it 
needs.  That  question,  in  any  case,  is  now 
academic.  It  is  now  up  to  the  Congress 
to  pass  legislation  that  unequivocally 
grants  to  the  ICC  the  power  to  establish 
passenger  service  standards.  Together 
with  a  number  of  my  colleagues.  I  will 
introduce  such  legislation  within  the 
next  few  weeks. 

The  railroads'  abysmally  bad  passen- 
ger .service — service  that  would  be  con- 
sidered scandalous  in  any  othe.  coun- 
try— has  to  be  improved. 

And  the  relevant  Federal  regulatory 
agencies — the  ICC.  for  one,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Railroad  Administration — must  spur 
such  improvement  by  establishing  stand- 
ards of  rail  service  and  safety. 


PASSENGER  RAIL  SERVICE 

•  Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  passenger 
rail  service  in  the  United  States  verges 
on  the  ludicrous.  Most  travelers  shim 
the  railroads,  preferring  a  long  wait  at 
the  airport  or  a  traffic  jam  o:.  the  high- 
way to  the  forbidding  prospect  of  rail 
travel.  Anyone  who  has  taken  a  tram 
trip  lately  can  tell  you  why — schedules 
that  are  whimsically  ignored,  car^  that 
are  grimy  and  airless,  dim  lighting,  bad 
food  at  high  prices,  a  deafening  clatter 
that  few  railroads  .rouble  to  mute,  the 
shudder  and  lurch  of  the  passenger 
coaches  virtually  every  time  the  engineer 
changes  speed.  Rail  passenger  service 
must  be  improved — improved  dramati- 
cally— if  the  railroads  are  to  lure  travel- 
ers away  from  the  airlines  and  high- 
ways. A  balanced  transporta.  on  system 
in  this  country  demands  adequate  rail 
service:  air  and  auto  travel  is  increasing 
at  such  an  alarming  pace  that  airports 
and  liighways  are  routinely  choked  with 
traffic. 

Yet  intercity  passenger  train  runs 
are  decreasing  rather  than  increasing, 
dropping  from  more  than  1.500  a  decade 
ago  to  a  mere  513  now.  A  great  public 
market  exists  for  comfortable  and  briskly 
efficient  rail  service — the  kind  of  service 
seen  so  often  in  Europe  and  so  rarely  in 


JUMBO 


TRUCKS ;  PROCEED  WITH 
CAUTION 


■Jumbo  Trucks. "  which  I  have  included 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks,  is  worthy  of 
careful  reading  by  my  colleagues.  May  I 
also  point  out  that  the  editorial's  sug- 
gestion to  Congress  to  "proceed  with 
caution  "  makes  good  sense. 
The  editorial  follows  • 

Jumbo  Trucks 
Every  motorist  should  shudder  at  the  legis- 
lation now  under  consideration  in  Washing- 
ton to  sanction  use  of  trucks  even  more  gi- 
gantic than  those  that  now  Jam  the  highways. 
The  presence  of  such  mammoth  bulk  car- 
riers is  bound  to  add  to  the  hazards  of  driv- 
ing. 

The  legislation  would  permit  the  widening 
of  trucks  and  buses  to  eight  and  a  half  feet, 
as  against  the  present  eight-foot  limit.  The 
excvise  is  that  the  change  would  permit  more 
comfortable  seating  in  buses,  but  it  would 
undeniably  add  to  the  difficulties  of  drivers 
attempting  to  pass  these  broad-beamed  mon- 
sters. There  is  no  Federal  limit  on  length 
now.  However,  the  bill  proposes  that  the 
maximum  be  fixed  at  70  feet;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  wants  five  feet 
trimmed  off  that  figure.  Either  figure  is  too 
long. 

Worst  of  all.  the  bill  increases,  the  over-all 
weight  limit  from  73,280  pounds  to  108,500 — 
almost  50  percent.  While  the  proposed  law 
would  apply  only  to  Federal  highways,  trucks 
conforming  to  these  regulations  would  have 
to  make  local  pick-ups  and  deliveries  That 
necessity  would  place  states  and  local  com- 
munities under  heavy  pressure  to  modify 
their  own  standards  or  lose  last  service.  Local 
streets,  not  engineered  for  such  loads,  would 
be  even  fuller  of  holes — If  that  is  conceiv- 
able. The  best  road  sign  for  Congressional 
consideration  of  the  measure:' Proceed  With 
Caution. 


I  Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was  given 
ijcnmission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
this  year,  the  House  will  be  asked  to 
vote  on  a  bill  which,  if  passed  could  com- 
promise the  safety  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. I  am  talking  about  H.R.  11870,  a 
bill  which  would  permit  bigger  vehicles 
on  the  Nation's  Interstate  Highway 
System. 

For  the  past  3  months  I  have  re- 
ceived numerous  letters  and  telegrams 
from  trucking  interests  i-equesting  that 
I  support  this  bill.  During  the  same  peri- 
od I  have  also  received  many  letters 
from  concerned  citizens  who  fear  that 
these  larger  vehicles  will  endanger  their 
driving.  Although  I  sympathize  with  the 
trucking  industiy  and  their  economic 
considerations.  I  cannot  and  will  not 
\ote  to  compromise  the  safety  of  the 
American  people. 

Last  week,  Francis  Turner.  Federal 
Highway  Administrator,  testified  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Roads  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee.  In  his  state- 
ment he  said: 

We  do  not  have  sufficiently  reliable  evi- 
dence to  make  a  clear  case  for  or  against  this 
proposal  on  safety  grounds. 

I  interpret  this  statement  as  mean- 
ing that,  if  passed,  the  result  could  mean 
possible  disaster  for  the  motoring  pub- 
lic. If  we  do  not  really  know  the  positive 
and  negative  effects  on  driving  and  han- 
dling ability  of  these  larger  vehicles, 
then  how  with  a  clear  conscience  can 
we  act  favorably  on  this  bill? 

May  I  suggest  that  the  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  New  York  Times,  entitled 


FRESHMAN  ECONOMICS— THE  AUTO 
INDUSTRY  I 

'Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous inatter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  in- 
terest of  enlightening  the  reigning  eco- 
nomic wizards  of  the  administration  on 
causes  of  inflation,  I  offer  another  recent 
development  which  may  be  of  some  pass- 
ing interest.  The  auto  industry  is  one 
of  the  powerhouses  of  our  Nation.  Its 
pricing  policies  determine  those  of  its 
so-called  competitors.  Last  week.  General 
Motors  raised  prices  of  all  its  1970  cars 
3.9  percent.  An  average  model  will  be  up 
$125  from  1969.  Profound  White  House 
silence  greeted  this  disastrous  inflation- 
ary move,  the  sharpest  increase  in  a 
decade.  Obviously  the  board  of  directors 
of  G.M.  decided  to  get  away  with  the 
same  act  of  national  pilferage  the  ad- 
ministration allowed  the  steel  industry 
to  perpetrate  upon  us  recently.  One  must 
admire  these  gentlemen,  for  they  per- 
form their  plundering  expeditions  in 
broad  daylight,  and  will  need  moving 
vans  to  cart  away  their  loot,  unless  the 
moving  industry  also  raises  prices. 

Last  year  G.M.  raised  prices  2  percent, 
and  immediately  pleaded  with  Govern- 
ment to  allow  the  move,  informing  the 
President  before  it  was  announced.  This 
year  the  story  was  different,  as  indus- 
try expected  no  opposition  and  got  none. 
Net  result?  Inflation.  This  automobile 
behemoth  wipes  away  a  crocodile  tear, 
and  blames  it  all  on  'increBsed  labor  and 
material  costs."  What  nonsense.  How 
much  bigger  wiil  dividends  and  bonuses 
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be  this  year?  They  ought  to  make  facl- 
nating  reading.  Fairy  tales  used  to  begin 
with,  "Once  upon  a  time",  "the  State 
Department  or  the  Pentagon  announced 
today."  and  other  such  ventures  Into  the 
realm  of  the  absurd  and  nonsensical. 
Today  they  commence  with,  "The  X  in- 
dustry raised  prices  across  the  board, 
stating  that  materials  and  labor  costs 
occasioned  the  increase." 

Simultaneously,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment agreed  to  settle  a  suit  accusing  all 
major  auto  builders  of  conspiring  to  re- 
tard development  of  auto  antipollution 
devices.  The  companies  agreed  not  to  do 
so  in  the  future.  Bad  little  boys  with 
hands  caught  in  the  cookie  jar.  They 
possess  technology  to  produce  such  de- 
vices, but  choose  not  to  do  so.  Intensive 
lobbying  by  the  industry  produced  a  de- 
sired result  from  the  administration; 
sweeping  of  the  suit  under  the  rug.  A 
full,  open  trial  of  all  charges,  such  as  I 
and  other  Members  of  this  House  called 
for,  would  have  been  a  major  milestone 
In  controlling  mounting  pollution  of  our 
environment  Ijy  auto  exhausts.  All  the 
utterly'  damiilhg  evidence  painfully  col- 
lected by  the  Department  of  Justice  will 
never  see  light  of  day.  Now  everyone 
down  there  can  go  back  to  full  time  wire- 
tapping of  civil  rights  leaders  and  other 
such  enemies  of  the  people. 

Here  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  classic 
dichotomy.  Ignoring  a  blatant  price 
hike  by  the  auto  industry's  giant.  Gov- 
ernment allows  the  best  chance  for  pub- 
lic exposure  of  a  conspiracy  to  perpetu- 
ate pollution  of  the  environment  by  this 
industry  to  go  a-glimmering.  Ignoring  a 
disastrous  shot  in  the  arm  to  the  infla- 
tionai-y  spiral,  it  allows  these  companies, 
caught  in  a  conspiracy  to  continue  eco- 
logical pollution,  to  get  oflf  scotfree. 
While  little  people  across  the  Nation 
groan  under  burdens  of  tight  money, 
unfair  taxes  and  a  constantly  eroding 
environment.  Government  not  only  de- 
nies them  relief,  but  rewards  an  indus- 
try guilty  of  such  actions.  This  is  in- 
spiring moral  degradation  and  political 
debauchery,  indeed.  Yet  wise  old  owls 
who  pose  as  administration  economists 
blink  knowingly  at  us.  ignoring  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  owl  is  the  most 
stupid  of  birds. 

Yet  tomorrow  or  the  day  after,  the  rest 
of  our  auto  companies,  in  the  name  of 
holy  competition,  will  surely  raise  prices 
along  lines  laid  down  by  General 
Motors.  They  too  will  claim  high  labor 
and  material  costs  dictate  their  regret- 
table move.  Who  pays?  The  average  car 
buyer,  who  must  pay  more  for  his  land 
battleship,  coated  with  chintzy  chrome 
and  emitting  enough  pollutants  to 
sicken  most  living  things.  Safety?  Never 
heard  of  it.  Pollution  control?  Surely. 
When  gargoyles  dance  at  Radio  City 
Music  Hall. 

Not  only  is  there  no  competition, 
which  immediately  precludes  necessity 
for  such  hikes,  but  there  is  no  word  from 
the  only  protector  people  have.  The  con- 
suming public  is  helpless,  as  the  admin- 
istration bows  down  before  economic 
idols  proven  bankrupt  years  ago.  Labor 
unions  daring  to  let  out  a  peep  about 
wages  are  denoimced  as  subversive  cre- 
ators of  inflation.  Presidents  of  com- 
panies raising  prices  are  thrown  testi- 


monial dinners.  Justice?  Fairness?  For- 
eign languages,  pal.  Foreign  languages. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Pollock  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford>,  for  September  15 
through  September  17,  1969,  on  account 
of  official  business  for  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

Mr.  Brotzman  (&t  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford>,  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida) ,  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 15. 

Mrs.  DwYER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Flowers)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Adams,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 23. 

Mr.  Adams,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 24. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  pennission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Holifield  dui'ing  consideration  of 
the  electoral  college  bill. 

Mr.  AspiNALL,  to  insert  his  statement 
immediately  following  the  colloquy  of  Mr. 
Hall  and  himself  on  H.R.  4869. 

Mr.  AspiNALL,  to  insert  his  statement 
on  H.R.  9756  before  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Gross  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  BOLA5D  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  SutES  during  his  remarks  on  the 
bill  H.R.  13194. 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  a  letter 
from  the  Home  Builders  of  Northern 
Indiana. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  to  extend  his 
remarks  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Lennon,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter in  the  remarks  made  by  him  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  I'equest 
of  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  FlNDLEY. 

Mr.  Michel  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Taft  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Wold  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steiokr  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GtTBSER. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Gm)E. 

Mr  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  In  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Flowers)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Sikes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Howard  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Purcell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  R.arick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MiKVA. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rodino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Montgomery  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Cohelan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BoGGs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Obey  in  .six  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Flowers. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  227.  An  act  to  provide  for  loans  to 
Indian  tribes  and  tribal  corporations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs. 

S.  2068.  An  act  to  amend  section  302(c) 
of  the  Labor- Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947  to  permit  employer  contributions  to 
trust  funds  to  provide  employees,  their  fam- 
ilies, and  dependents  with  scholarships  for 
study  at  educational  institutions  or  the 
establishment  of  child-care  centers  for  pre- 
school and  school-age  dependents  of  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  Sept.  12,  1969,  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.J.  Res.  614.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 28,  1969,  through  October  4,  1999,  as 
"National  Adult-Youth  Communications 
Week." 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
■  at  5  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.*  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. September  16.  1969.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 

communications   were    taken    from   the 

Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1147.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  determi- 
nation by  him  that  outlays  for  designated 
items  will  exceed  the  estimates  therefor  in 
the  April  "Review  of  the  1970  Budget."  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  title  IV  of  the 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of 
1969  (Public  Law  91-47)  iH.  Doc.  No.  91- 
157);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1148.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navv  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  notification  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  proposes  to  transfer  the 
Coast  Guard  Cutter  McLane  to  the  Marine 
Navigation  and  Training  Association.  Inc., 
Chicago.  111.,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
10  use.  7308(C):  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1149.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  supplement  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  indemnification  of  persons  sustaining 
certain  losses  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of 
motor  vehicles  by  financially  irresponsible 
persons,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1150.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  notification  of  the  re- 
assignment of  the  Government  Comptroller 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  17(a)  of  Public  Law  90-496: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1151.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  prohibit  unauthorized  entry 
into  anv  building  or  the  grounds  thereof 
where  the  President  is  or  may  be  temporarily 
residing,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1152.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  the 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Federal  Enforce- 
ment of  School  Desegregation,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  85-315.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


States  of  Its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and 
History;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
489  I .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  DADDARIO:  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics.  HR  11542.  A  bill  to  pro- 
mote the  advancement  of  science  and  the 
education  of  scientists  through  a  national 
program  of  institutional  grants  to  the  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  United  States: 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No  91-490).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union 
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PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB 
Lie  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign 
.\ffalrs.  H.R.  11711.  A  bin  to  amend  section 
510  of  the  International  Claims  Settlement 
.^ct  of  1949  to  extend  the  time  within  which 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
Is  required  to  complete  its  affairs  in  connec- 
tion with  the  settlement  of  claims  against 
the  Government  of  Cuba;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  91^88).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  H.J.  Res.  746.  Joint  resolution  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  the  payment  by  the  United 


bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severallv  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr  ADAIR: 
HR  13776  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  o!  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  ihe  consideration  of  appli- 
cations for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HR  13777  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
program  of  assistance  to  the  States  with  the 
goal  of  achieving  equalized  excellence  In 
schools  throughout  the  Nation  over  a  10- 
year  period;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

BvMr.  BRADEMAS: 
HR  13778.  A   t:lU   to   amend  section  2  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  relative  to  mobile 
homes;    to  the  Committee  on  Banking   and 
Currency. 

BvMr.  COLLINS: 
HR  13779.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen 
the  penalty  provision  applicable  to  a  Fed- 
eral felony 'committed  with  a  firearm;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   CUNNINGHAM: 
H  R  13780   A  bill  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
expansion   of   trade   in  manufactured   prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv   Mr.    HALEY: 
HR    13781     A    bUl    to    amend    title    XV  III 
of   the  Social   Security   Act  to   provide  pay- 
ment for   chiropractors'  services   under   the 
program    of    supplementary    medical    insur- 
ance benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  HOWARD: 
HR  13782  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
program  of  assistance  to  the  States  with  the 
goal  of  achieving  equalized  excellence  in 
schools  throughout  the  Nation  oj^r  a  10- 
year  period;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 

and  Labor. 

BvMr.  ICHORD: 
HR  13783.    A    biU    to    provide    additional 
benefits   for   optometry   ofncers   of   the   vmi- 
formed  services:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

BvMr.KRYOS: 
H  R  13784  A  bill  to  protect  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  by  prohibiting  the  rnove- 
ment  in  such  commerce  of  horses  which  are 
•sored,'  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.LOWENSTEIN: 
H  R  13785  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive and  coordinated  attack  on  the  nar- 
cotic addiction  and  drug  abuse  problem,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R  13786.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  on  Marihuana; 
to  -he  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MELCHER. 
H  R  13787.  A  bill  to  improve  farm  income 
and  insure  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  by  extending  and  improving 
certain  commodity  programs;  to  the  om- 
mlttee  on  Agriculture. 


Bv    Mr     REES: 
H.R  13788    A   bill    to   amend   the   Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  participate  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  large  prototype  desalting  plant 
in  Israel,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs 
BvMr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  13789    A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  the  Secretary 
of   Defense   to   notify    the   Governor   of    any 
State  of  any  shipments  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  materials  proposed  to  be  made 
into  or  through  such  State:  to  the  Commit- 
tee c     Armed  Services.  I 
By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
H.R.  13790.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  d-ig- 
natlon    ^f    two    highways    in    the    States    of 
Michigan.    Wisconsin,    and    Minnesota    as    a 
part  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense    Highways;     to    the    Committee    on 
Public  Works 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey 
HR  13791.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 15.  1966  (80  Stat  953;  20  US  C.  65a). 
relating  to  the  National  Museum  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  so  as  to  authorize 
additional  .ppropriations  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
said  act;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr    UTT  (for  himself  and  Mr    Bob 
Wilson  )  : 
H.R.    13792.    A   bill   to   amend    the    Export 
Control  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  restrictions 
to  curb  illicit  drug  trade;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Bv  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H.R.    13793.    A    bill    to   establish    an    Office 
of    Consumer    Affairs    and    a    Consumer    Ad- 
visory   Council,   and   for   other   purposes;    to 
the  (iommittee  on  Government  Operations. 
Bv  Mr   FINDLEY: 
H.R.   13794.  A  bill  to  ijcrmlt  State  agree- 
ments  for  coverage   under   the   hospital    in- 
surance program  for  the  aged;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  FOUNTAIN:  | 

H.R  13795.  A  bill  to  change  the  definition 
of  ammunition  for  purposes  of  chapter  44 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN : 
H.R.  13796  A  bill  to  provide  transportation 
allowances  to  wives  of  servicemen  stationed 
in  the  Vietnam  area  for  visits  by  them  to 
their  husbands  under  certain  conditions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H  R  13797  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
food  service  programs  provided  for  children 
under  such  acts;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  labor. 

HR    13798.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations   Act    of    1934    to    provide    grants    to 
States  for  the  establishment,  equipping,  and 
operation  of  emergency  communications  cen- 
ters  to  make   the   national   emergency   tele- 
phone number  911  available  throughout  the 
United  SUtes:   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce 
Bv  Mr    TUNNEY: 
HR    i3799     A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Aviation   Act   of    1958   to   authorize   reduced 
rate  transportation  for  certain  additional  per- 
sons on  a  space  available  basis;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreinn  Commerce 
Bv  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H  R   13800.  A  bill  to  amend   title  I  of  the 
Housing   Act   of    1949    to   extend,   in   certaiii 
pending  cases,  the  period  prior  to  approval 
of    a    neighborhood    development    program 
within    which     a     public     improvement     or 
facility  must  have  been  commenced  in  order 
to  qualify   as  a   local  noncash  grant-in-aid; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr  WRIGHT: 
HR  13801    A  bill   to  authorize  the   modi- 
fication of  the  Trinity  River  prolect.  Texas: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
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By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Podell  )  : 
H  J  Res.  900.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ise the  President  to  award  appropriate  medals 
honoring  those  astronauts  whose  particular 
efforts  and  contributions  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  and  of  mankind  have  been  excep- 
tionally meritorious:  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD   (for  himself,  Mr. 
CoRBETT,    Mr     Fulton    of    Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Mr.  Gatdosi  : 
H  J.  Res.  901.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the   President    to   designate    the   period   be- 
ginning October  12,   1969  and  ending  Octo- 
ber 18.  1969.  as  ■National  Industrial  Hvglene 
Week'  :   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  PURCELL: 
H.J.  Res.  902.  Joint     resolution     providing 
for  creation  of  a  joint  committee  to  study 
and  make  recommendations  concerning  es- 
tablishment  of    a    national    college    student 
congress;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Con.  Res.  339.  Concurrent  resolution  con- 
demning the  treatment  of  American  prison- 
ers of  war  by  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  urging  the  President  to  initiate 
appropriate  action  for  the  purpose  of  insur- 
ing that  American  prisoners  are  accorded  hu- 
mane treatment:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affalrr." 

-  By  Mr.-KUYKENDALL: 
H.  Res.  541.  Resolution  for  investigation 
of   credit   card    collection   practices:    to    the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PODELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Ottinger, 
Mr.  Gilbert.  Mr.  Blaggi,  Mr.  F.\rb- 
STEiN,  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Grover, 
Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Dtjlski.  Mr.  Lowenstein. 
Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Powell,  Mr,  Ryan] 
Mr.  Reid  of  New  York,  Mr.  Halpern.' 
Mr.  Koch,  and  Mr.  Wydleh)  : 
H.  Res.  542.  Resolution  to  establish  a  se- 
lect committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
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tlves  to  Investigate  the  relocaUon  of  the 
Naval  Applied  Science  Laboratory  in  Brook- 
lyn, N  Y  :  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 


f         MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

266.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  relative  to  the  death  of  Senator 
Everett  McKinley  Dlrksen:  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 


September  15,  1969 

wood  Enterprises:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ZION: 
H.R.  13810.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt    Col 
Robert   L.   Poehleln:    to   the    Committee    on 
the  Judiciary 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H  R.  13802.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Romeo:    te    the    Committee    on    the    Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts- 
H.R.  13803.   A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Grace 
Duggan:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California : 
H.R.  13804.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Orlando 
F.  Cudal:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  CELLER : 
H.R.  13805.   A   bill   for   the   relief  of  David 
Z.  Glassman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  13806.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Irwin 
Katz:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
H  R.  13807  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clatide  O. 
Hansen:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  KINO: 
H.R.  13808.   A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Soon  Hi  Sue:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr,  REES: 
H.R.  13806:   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pass- 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

239.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
1969  New  Mexico  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, relative  to  restoration  of  funds  for  the 
completion  of  the  Twin  Ditch  project  In  the 
San  Jose  area  or  Albuquerque:  to  the  Com- 
mission  on  Appropriations. 

240.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Richard 
A.  McQuade,  Rosemont,  Pa  ,  relative  estab- 
lishment of  a  military  guard  at  Independence 
Hall:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

241.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner.  York.  Pa.,  relative  to  the  US  Ma- 
rine Corps:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

242.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Louis 
J.  Costanza,  Bayonne,  N.J.,  relative  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

243.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Richard 
A.  McQuade,  Rosemont,  Pa.,  relative  to  estab- 
ikhment  by  the  United  States  of  a  new  na- 
tion in  Africa  for  Americans  of  African  de- 
.•■.cent:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

244.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  City 
Council,  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  relative  to  taxation 
of  State  and  local  government  securities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 

245.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners,  Lake 
County.  Ohio,  relative  to  taxation  of  Slate 
and  local  government  securities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  caUed  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  who  has  brought  us  to 
this  new  day,  help  us  to  make  our  world 
a  better  world.  Help  us  to  make  our  Na- 
tion a  better  nation.  Help  us  to  be  better 
men,  and  to  place  our  talents  of  mind 
and  heart  and  voice  under  the  guidance 
of  Thy  spirit.  Enable  us  to  be  good  work- 
men who  need  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly 
dividing  the  word  of  truth.  When  we  are 
uncertain,  help  us  to  turn  to  Thee  with 
confidence,  to  hear  again  the  still,  small 
voice  saying,  "This  is  the  way  walk  ye 
in  it." 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen, 


nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

•For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.  > 


ORDER    FOR    RECOGNITION    OF 
SENATOR  MURPHY 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  permission  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  business,  the  dls- 
tingiushed  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Murphy;  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. September  12,  1969,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAI'VER  OF  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  VIII  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Air.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempoie.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    Piesidcnt,   I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks an  editorial  entitled  "A  Way  Out 
of  Vietnam,"  which  was  published  in  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  of  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 14,  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  read  other  editorials  or  comments  on 
the  tragedy  of  Vietnam  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, have  as  much  insight  as  this  edi- 
torial. The  editorial  points  out  the  many 
occa.sions  in  the  past  when  military'  lead- 
ers and  others  have  predicted  optimis- 
tically that  we  were  about  to  win  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  The  editorial  refers  to  a 
prediction  last  fall  by  Admiral  McCain 
who  said  the  enemy  had  been  defeated 
and  that  it  would  take  another  year  or 
two  to  mop  up  the  operation.  Since  Ad- 
miral McCain's  declaration  last  Novem- 
ber, 9,000  U.S.  servicemen  have  died  in 
the  war. 

The  editorial  obser\-es  the  exceedingly 
disappointing  lack  of  progress  and,  in- 
deed, I  think  retrogression,  on  the  part 
of  South  Vietnam  to  broaden  the  politi- 
cal base  of  South  Vietnam's  Govern- 
ment, the  fact  that  they  have  refused  to 
adopt  a  meaningful  land  reform  pro- 
gram, and  many  other  disappointing 
facts  of  which  we  are  all  aware. 

Over  the  weekend  Vice  President  Ky 
predicted  that  if  there  were  any  attempt 
to  create  a  coalition  government  or  to 
substantially  modify  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam,  there  would  be  a  coup 
within  10  days  and  the  military  would 
resume  control.  Thus,  the  world  is  put  on 
notice  of  the  objective  of  many  of  the 
leadeis  of  the  GoveiTiment  ol  South  Viet- 
nam today. 

The  editorial  points  out  the  fantastic 
amount  of  corruption  in  that  Govern- 
ment, referring  to  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  which  cited  the  fact  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  chief  of  staff  is  seek- 
ing to  be  appointed  Ambassador  to 
Switzerland  so  he  can  be  closer  to  his 
money.  It  did  not  refer  to  an  earlier  com- 
ment in  the  June  23  issue  of  Newsweek 
magazine  that  President  Thieu's  wife  has 
been  buying  property  in  Switzerland. 

Mr.  President,  the  editorial  concludes 
with  this  paragraph : 

But  until  a  firm  decision  is  made  to  get 
out  of  Vietnam  and  until  policies  and  plan- 
ning are  adjusted  to  that  decision,  America's 
Involvement  will  go  on  and  on  and  on  .  .  . 
along  with  the  casualty  lists  and  the  distor- 
tions of  our  economy  and  the  war-caused  ten- 
sions within  our  society.  The  time  is  past  for 
tentative,  half-way  measures.  The  time  is 
here  for  a  real  decision  to  end  this  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  and  pray  it  will 
be  made. 

Exhibit  1 

A  Way  Out  of  Vietnam 
Eighteen  months  ago.  President  Nixon, 
then  beginning  his  campaign  In  New  Hamp- 
shire, pledged  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
Now,  eight  months  after  Mr.  Nixon  took 
office,  the  war  and  Its  casualties  drag  on.  The 
end  seems  little  more  In  sight  than  it  did 


last  fall,  when  Adm.  John  S.  McCain,  U.S. 
milllary  chief  for  the  Pacific,  said  flatly  that 
the  enemy  htid  been  licked,  although  another 
year  or  two  might  be  required  to  mop  things 
up.  (McCain  was  one  of  the  military  chiefs 
who  met  with  the  President  on  Friday  to 
advise  him  on  Vietnam). 

In  recent  weeks,  optimism  has  grown  in 
military  circles  and  in  some  civilian  quarters 
of  government  that  the  enemy  is  indeed  grow- 
ing weaker  and  our  side  stronger.  Conclu- 
sions are  again  being  reached  that  a  military 
solution  is  possible.  Ambassador  Bunker  re- 
portedly told  Mr.  Nixon  on  Tuesdiiy  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  been  badly  beaten  on 
the  battlefield.  He  is  said  to  have  urged  the 
President  to  hold  off  on  negotiations,  because 
the  American  and  South  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary position  is  steadily  improving. 

Even  if  one  grants  that  Bunker  is  at  least 
partly  right  about  U.S.  and  South  Viet- 
namese strength,  we  believe  the  assessment 
must  be  considered  in  the  context  of  the 
steady  stream  of  optimistic  Etat«ments  by 
U.S.  officials,  including  Bunker,  over  the 
years — and  must  be  considered  alongside  the 
milltjiry  potential  of  North  Vietnam  to  carry 
on  warfare  indefinitely.  For  years,  Americans 
have  been  told  that  we  can  now  see  a  light  at 
the  end  of  the  Vietnamese  tunnel  and  all 
that  is  needed  is  an  American  determination 
to  carry  on  a  bit  further.  Since  McCain's  dec- 
laration of  victory  last  November,  9,000  U.S. 
servicemen  have  died  in  the  war.  And  in  that 
same  period,  how  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  broadening  the  political  base  of 
South  Vietnam's  government,  and  how  much 
progress  has  been  made  toward  needed  social 
and  economic  reform?  Relatively  little.  Only 
last  week,  Vietnamese  politicians  seriously 
watered  down  a  proposed  land-reform  pro- 
gram— even  though  such  reform  would  be  a 
vital  and  long  overdue  step  toward  building 
rural    support    tor    the    Saigon    government. 

President  Nixon  has,  we  believe,  concluded 
that  the  United  States  cannot  win  a  military 
victory  In  Vietnam  and  should  extricate  it- 
self from  this  war.  He  has  taken  a  more  con- 
ciliatory attitude  toward  the  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese,  he  has  made  a  token  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces,  and  he  has  made  such 
positive  gestures  as  temporarily  halting  B52 
flights  last  week.  But  the  President  has  not 
found  a  way  to  carry  out  his  pledge  to  end 
the  war. 

We  believe  there  is  a  way  to  end  the  war — 
and  this  will  require  great  courage  on  the 
President's  part.  This  way  is.  we  believe,  to 
make  a  firm  decision  that  the  United  States 
is  going  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  in  a  respon- 
sible, but  systematic  and  determined  manner. 
This  means  a  regular  and  ongoing  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops  geared  to  a  terminal 
date  for  U.S.  direct  involvement  in  combat 
operations — say  in  18  months.  It  does  not 
mean  a  precipitous  pullout 

More  and  more  frequently,  one  hears  from 
politicians,  from  career  diplomats  and  even, 
at  times,  from  men  with  access  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  United  States  must  get  out 
of  Vietnam,  if  this  country  is  going  to  tackle 
more  important  domestic  problems.  We  are 
saddened,  though,  that  such  comments  often 
are  made  in  private  rather  than  in  public, 
where  such  opinions  would  help  create  a 
climate  that  might  help  offset  military  pres- 
sures to  continue  the  war. 

The  United  States  has.  we  believe,  ful- 
filled its  obligations  to  South  Vietnam  and 
its  original  goals  in  being  there.  Other  South- 
cast  Asian  countries  have  been  given  a  dec- 
ade to  strengthen  their  own  security,  politi- 
cal structures  and  economic  systems.  The 
South  Vietnamese  have  been  given  a  chance 
to  build  their  own  nation  and  provide  for 
their  own  security.  A  South  Vietnam  with  a 
million  men  under  arms  and  with  modem 
American  equipment  ought  to  be  able  to  de- 
fend itself — if  its  people  have  the  will  to  do 
so.  There  was  nothing  in  our  original  In- 
volvement that  said  the  United  States  would 
do   most   of   the   fighting:    indeed.   President 


Kennedy  said  It  was  not  our  war  to  fight  and 
President  Johnson  during  his  1964  campaign 
said  American  boys  should  not  be  sent  to 
fight  an  Asian  war. 

If  the  South  Vietnamese — after  15  years 
and  after  an  American  economic  and  mili- 
tary involvement  of  more  than  tlOO  billion — 
can't  carry  their  own  burden,  then  the 
United  States  has  no  obligation  to  go  on 
carrying  it  for  them  And  if  the  United 
States  does  begin  to  withdraw  Ite  troops  on 
a  systematic  basis,  then  there  will  be  a  -eal 
liglit  at  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  tunnel  Then, 
perhaps,  the  American  military  will  begin  to 
base  its  decisions  and  planning  on  how  to 
get  out  of  the  war — and  not  on  its  continua- 
tion. 

A  withdrawal  process  must,  of  course,  be 
designed  to  protect  American  men  in  Viet- 
nam. It  also  must  provide  an  opportunity  for 
South  Vietnamese  who  have  thrown  their  lit 
in  with  us  to  find  havens  elsewhere,  includ- 
ing the  United  States  Already,  some  of  those 
Vietnamese  who  have  grown  fat  on  the  w.'ir 
are  finding  or  seeking  such  havens.  This  past 
week  the  Wall  Street  Journal  noted  that 
South  Vietnam's  chief  of  staff,  who  has  been 
accused  of  corrupt  practices,  is  "busily  agitat- 
ing" to  become  ambassador  to  Switzerland, 
"perhaps  to  be  closer  to  his  money  banked 
there." 

But  until  a  firm  decision  is  made  to  get  out 
of  Vietnam  and  until  policies  and  planning 
are  adjusted  to  that  decision,  America's  in- 
volvement will  go  on  and  on  and  on  ,  .  . 
along  with  the  casualty  lists  and  the  dis- 
tortions of  our  economy  and  the  war-caused 
tensions  within  our  society.  The  time  is  past 
for  tentative,  half-way  measures  The  time 
is  here  for  a  real  decision  to  end  this  war 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoi'um. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clcik 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordei'ed. 


EXECLTTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The   PRESIDENT   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Proposed  .'Amendment  to  the  Btdget.   1970, 

FOR    THE    Department    of    the    Interior 

(S.  Doc.  No.  91-33) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1970, 
in  the  amount  of  $8,380,000.  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  (with  an  acconipany- 
ing  paper):  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Budget,  1970 
(S.  Doc.  No.  91-34) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1970. 
in  the  amount  of  S4  million  in  budget  au- 
thority, and  $20  million  in  proposals  not 
increasing  budget  authority,  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Civil  Service 
Commission  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Report  of  the  Bureau   of  tmk   Budget 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  transiTiittlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  fiscal  year  1970  outlay  limitation 
through  August  1969  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  -Appro- 
priations. 
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Report  or  Loan  to  the  Northwest  Iowa 
Power  Cooperative,  Le  Mars,  Iowa 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  transmitting, 
pursxiant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  approval  of 
a  loan  to  the  Northwest  Iowa  Power  Co- 
operative of  Le  Mars,  Iowa,  for  the  financing 
of  certain  transmission  facilities  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Proposed  Transfer  of  Ex-Coast  Guard  Cut- 
ter "McLane"  to  the  Marine  Navigation 
AND   Training   Association,   Inc. 
A   letter   from   the  Assistant   Secretary   of 
the     Navy      (Installations     and     Logistics) 
transmitting,   pursuant   to  law,   information 
on    the    proposed    transfer   of    the    ex-Coast 
Guard  Cutter  McLane    (WMEC-146)    to  the 
Marine  Navigation  and  Training  Association, 
Inc.,    Chicago.    111.;    to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  of  US.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  the  Commission  on  Fed- 
eral Enforcement  of  School  Desegregation 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed    Legislation     Prohibiting     Unau- 
thorized "Entry    Into    Any    Building    or 
Grounds  Thereof  Where  the   President 
Is  OR  May  Be  Temporarily   Residing 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury,   transmitting   a   draft   of   proposed   leg- 
islation to  prohibit  unauthorized  entry  into 
any  building  or  the  grounds  thereof  where 
the  President  is  or  may  be  temporarily  resid- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accom- 
panying  paperi ;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciarv. 


PETITIONS    AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  city  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
urging  the  restoration  of  the  appropriation 
for  1970  under  "The  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act.  Title  I";  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

A  resolution  adopted  b^  the  city  council 
of  tha  city  of  Elizabeth.  N.J.,  remonstrating 
against  any  proposed  changes  in  the  present 
structure  of  the  tax  laws  which  would  re- 
move from  exempt  status  holders  of  mu- 
nicipal bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


BILL  INTRODUCED 

A  bill  was  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

EASTLAND)   : 

S.  2896.  A  bill  to  prohibit  tinauthorized 
entry  into  any  building  or  the  grounds  there- 
of where  the  President  is  or  may  be  tempw- 
rarlly  residing,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hruska  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading. ) 


S.  2896— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROHIBIT  UNAUTHORIZED 
ENTRY  INTO  ANY  BUILDING  OR 
GROUNDS  WHERE  THE  PRESI- 
DENT IS  TEMPORARILY  RESIDING 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  which  I  introduce  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  Senator 
from   Mississippi    (Mr.    Eastland),    and 


myself,  on  behalf  of  the  administration. 
The  bill  is  designed  to  provide  more  ef- 
fective control  over  unauthorized  entry 
into  the  temporary  residence  of  the 
President,  and  any  buildings  which  are 
being  temporarily  used  as  executive 
ofiRce  buildings. 

When  the  President  leaves  Washing- 
ton for  official  or  recreational  purposes, 
he  always  attracts  quite  a  bit  of  public 
attention.  The  Secret  Service  must  pro- 
tect him,  even  though  the  demands  of 
his  office  require  constant  exposure  to 
the  public  and  possible  danger.  When 
the  President,  his  family,  and  staff  have 
established  a  temporary  residence  away 
from  Washington,  the  job  of  the  Secret 
Service  becomes  all  the  more  difficult. 

At  present,  the  Secret  Service  has  no 
authority  to  restrict  entry  into  an  area 
where  the  President  may  be  temporarily 
living.  Disruptive  conduct  in  and  around 
such  an  area  may  create  a  verj'  real 
danger  to  the  President's  well-being  and 
disrupt  the  orderly  conduct  of  official 
business.  It  is  essential  that  the  Secret 
Service  have  all  the  legal  tools  necessary 
to  avoid  any  possibility  of  such  a  situa- 
tion arising. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  achieve  just 
this  goal.  Section  1  of  the  bill  makes  it 
a  crime  to  engage  in  disruptive  conduct 
in  and  around  the  temporary  residence, 
and  carries  a  penalty  of  up  to  6  months 
in  jail  and  up  to  a  $500  flne.  Section  2  of 
the  bill  makes  it  a  crime  to  obstruct  a 
Secret  Service  agent  in  the  performance 
of  his  protective  duties.  This  crime  car- 
ries a  penalty  of  up  to  1  year  in  jail  and 
not  more  than  a  $300  fine. 

The  bill  which  I  Introduce  provides  the 
additional  and  necessary  legal  authority 
for  the  Secret  Service  In  order  to  enable 
it  to  establish  and  maintain  a  secured 
and  ordered  environment  in  which  the 
President  may  continue  to  perform  the 
functions  of  his  office  without  impedi- 
ment and  free  from  obstruction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  biU  (S.  2896)  to  prohibit  unauthor- 
ized entry  into  any  building  or  the 
groimds  thereof  where  the  President  is 
or  may  be  temporarily  residing,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hruska  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Eastland), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2896 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  section  after  section 
1751: 

'■§  1752.  Temporary    residence   of    the   Presi- 
dent. 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or 
group  of  persons  willfully  and  knowingly — 

••(1)  to  enter  or  remain  in  any  building 
or  the  grounds  thereof  where  the  President 
Is  or  may  be  temporarily  residing,  or  to  enter 
or  remain  In  any  building  or  the  grounds 
thereof   In  which    temporary   offices    of   the 


President  or  his  staff  are  located,  without 
proper  authority  or  In  violation  of  the  regu- 
lations and  orders  governing  admission 
thereto; 

"(2)  to  utter  loud,  threatening  or  abusive 
language,  or  to  engage  in  disorderly  or  dis- 
ruptive conduct  In  or  near  any  building  or 
the  grounds  thereof  enumerated  In  paragraph 
(1)  with  Intent  to  Impede,  disrupt  or  disturb 
the  orderly  conduct  of  government  business 
or  official  functions; 

"(3)  to  obGtruct  or  to  Impede  ingress  or 
egress  to  or  from  any  building  or  the  grounds 
thereof  enumerated  in  paragraph  (1)  or  to 
engage  in  any  act  of  physical  violence  with- 
in such  buildings  or  grounds. 

"(b)  Violation  of  this  section,  and  attempts 
or  conspiracies  to  commit  such  violations, 
shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$500  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six 
months,  or  both. 

"(c)  Violation  of  this  section,  and  attempts 
or  conspiracies  to  commit  such  violations, 
shall  be  prosecuted  by  the  United  States  At- 
torney in  the  Federal  district  court  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  place  where  the  offense 
occurred. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  regulations  and  orders 
governing  admission  to  the  buildings  and 
grounds   enumerated    in   this  section. 

"(e)  None  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  of  the  several  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  superseded  by  this  sec- 
tion." 

Sec.  2.  Section  3056,  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  designating  the  present 
paragraph  as  "(a)"  and  adding  a  new  para- 
graph at  the  end  thereof  as  follows: 

"(b)  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully  ob- 
structs, resists,  or  Interferes  with  an  agent 
of  the  United  States  Secret  Service  engaged 
In  the  performance  of  the  protective  func- 
tions authorized  by  this  section  or  by  the 
Act  of  June  6,  1968  (82  Stat.  170)  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $300  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Hruska,  is 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Acnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill,  "To  pro- 
hibit unauthorized  entry  Into  any  building 
or  the  grounds  thereof  where  the  President 
Is  or  may  be  temporarily  residing,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  control  unauthorized  entry  Into  any 
building  or  the  grounds  thereof  where  the 
President  may  be  temporarily  residing  or 
where  Presidential  offices  are  located  and  to 
prohibit  disorderly  or  disruptive  conduct  in 
or  near  such  buildings  or  offices  which  could 
Impede  the  orderly  conduct  of  government 
business  or  official  functions.  The  draft  bill 
would  also  prohibit  knowing  and  willful  ob- 
struction or  interference  with  agents  of  the 
United  States  Secret  Service  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  protective  duties. 

Wherever  the  President  goes  he  attrarts 
wide  public  attention  and  is  the  object  of 
much  public  notice.  When  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  the  United  States  leaves  the  capital 
city  for  any  purp»ose  he  carries  with  him 
the  awesome  burdens  of  his  office  and  must 
continue  to  perform  his  official  duties.  He  is 
accompanied  by  a  great  many  persons  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  assisting  him  In 
discharging  official  government  business. 
However,  at  the  present  time  there  exists  no 
Federal  statute  which  specifically  author- 
izes the  Secret  Service  to  restrict  areas  where 
the  President  may  be  residing  temporarily 
when  he  leaves  the  seat  of  government  for 
official  or  recreational  purposes. 
The  Department  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
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enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
necessary  In  order  t-o  guarantee  the  integrity 
and  safety  of  the  President  and  his  property 
and  to  provide  and  maintain  necessary  safe- 
guards for  protecting  the  conduct  of  essen- 
tial public  business  when  the  President  Is 
not  m  residence  at  the  Executive  Mansion. 
The  enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  remove  the  necessity  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  rely  wholly  upon  the  general  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several 
States  to  Insure  the  safety  of  the  President 
when  he  Is  absent  from  the  nation's  capital. 

The  draft  bUl  would  provide  the  requisite 
legal  authority  for  the  Secret  Service  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  secure  and  ordered 
environment  in  which  the  President  may 
continue  to  perform  the  functions  of  his 
office  without  Impediment  and  free  from 
annoyance  by  the  Idly  curious  and  vocal 
minorities  intent  upon  disrupting  the  orderly 
conduct  of  official  functions  and  other  pub- 
lic business  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nation. 

The  langu.ige  of  the  draft  bill  is  adopted, 
to  some  degree,  from  the  provisions  of  the 
recently  amended  laws  protecting  the  Capi- 
tol buildings  and  grounds  from  disruption 
(40  use.  193a-193m).  It  is  also  designed 
to  accomplish  the  same  purposes  as  the 
statutes  which  protect  against  disruptions 
of  the  functions  of  the  Judicial  branch  (18 
use.  1507;  40  U.S.C.  13a-13m). 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  legislation  before  the  Senate.  A 
similar    bill    has    been    transmitted    to    the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
sincerely  yours. 

David  Kennedy, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


and  Civil  Service  next  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 22,  1969,  at  10  a.m.  In  room  6202  of 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building.  Persons 
wishing  to  testify  on  this  subject  may 
arrange  to  do  so  by  contacting  the  com- 
mittee, Mrs.  Yee,  at  telephone  225-5451. 


REMOVAL    OF    COSPONSOR    FROM 
BILLS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  ^Mr. 
Harris  ) ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  next  printing  of  S.  746  and  S.  1812, 
his  name  be  removed  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  PRAC- 
TICES OF  THE  FEDERAL  TRADE 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Administra- 
tive Practices  and  Procedures  will  con- 
tinue its  hearings  into  the  practices  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  T^aes- 
day,  September  16, 1969.  The  hearing  will 
begin  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  Commission- 
er James  M.  Nicholson  will  testify  before 
the  subcommittee. 

The  hearing  is  part  of  a  series  to  be 
based  on  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by 
the  subcommittee  last  March  which 
dealt  with  agency  responsiveness  to  pub- 
lic needs. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
RESOLUTION 

senate    resolution     24  3 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdicki,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart  ' .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  iMr.  Moss* ,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  tMr.  Muskiei,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  R.^ndolph)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  tMr.  Tydincs), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  243.  to  make  it  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President 
request  the  United  Nations  to  take  steps 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  bring  about 
compliance  by  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  with  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
August  12,  1949.  relative  to  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEE  PAY  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  public  hearings  on  Fed- 
eral employee  pay  legislation  will  begin 
before  the  full  Committee  on  Post  Office 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  DEFEAT  IN 
VIETNAM:  A  STATEMENT  BY  FOR- 
MER PRIME  MINISTER  TRAN  VAN 
HUONG 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Richard 
Ci-itchficld.  who  represented  ^he  Wash- 
ington Star  in  Saigon  for  a  number  of 
years,  was  in  his  time  recognized  as  one 
of  the  ablest  American  correspondents  in 
Vietnam.  He  is  the  author  of  a  recent 
book  on  Vietnam  which  he  entitled  "The 
Long  Charade." 

Recently  Mr.  Critchfield  wrote  to 
Prime  Minister  Tran  Van  Huong,  pos- 
ing two  separate  questions  to  him. 
Mr.  Critchfield's  first  question  was: 
What  will  defeat  mean  in  terms  of  political 
and  human  realities  if  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  are  allowed  by  the  US  to  go  under? 

The  second  question  was: 

What  Is  the  moral  difference  between  the 
indiscriminate — sometimes — violence  of  the 
American  and  Allied  forces  and  the  VC? 

Because  I  was  greatly  impressed  by  a 
quotation  from  Prime  Minister  Huong's 
letter  which  I  saw  in  the  Washington 
Star,  I  asked  Mr.  Critchfield  if  he  could 
send  me  the  complete  text  of  the  Pi-ime 
Minister's  rephes  to  his  questions.  Mr. 
Critchfield  was  gracious  enough  to  make 
this   text   available   to   me. 

Mr.  Huong,  as  Senators  know,  recently 
submitted  his  resignation  as  Prime  Min- 
ister. There  had  been  some  differences 
of  opinion  over  the  reasons  for  his  res- 
ignation. But  I  believe  that  all  American 
observers  are  agreed  that  Mr.  Huong  is 
a  man  of  exceptional  intelligence  and 
integrity  and  dedication,  whose  outlook 
was  basically  moderate  and  who  enjoyed 
a  genuine  popularity  with  the  masses  of 
the  Vietnamese  people.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  feel  that  his  opinions  deserve  par- 
ticular  attention. 

In  reply  to  the  question  about  the 
moral  diff'^rence  between  Communist 
violence  and  allied  violence,  Piime  Min- 
ister Huong  said  the  following : 

The  Communist  violence  is  both  indiscrim- 
inate and  discriminate.  In  both  cases,  it  Is 
premeditated.  .  .  .  Communist  violence  Is 
directed  against  the  citnljan  population.  The 


Communists  use  violence  as  a  means  to 
achieve  their  end.  which  Is  to  terrorize  the 
population  and  to  undermine  Its  confidence 
In  the  legal  authorities. 

Allied  violence  Is  the  unpremedlated  con- 
sequence of  acts  of  war  directed  against 
enemy  forces.  ...  If  the  civilian  population 
has  been  also  hurt  by  Allied  act*  of  war,  it 
IS  because  of  the  special  character  of  the 
war  waged  by  the  communists  against  us. 
But  the  civilian  population  has  never  been 
a  target  of  Allied  violence  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  minimize  the  effects  of  the 
war  on  the  civilian  population,  sometimes 
involving  great  risks  for  Allied  troops. 

In  reply  to  the  question  about  the 
consequences  of  an  American  defeat. 
Prime  Minister  Huong  pointed  out  that 
the  Communist  regime  had  physically 
eliminated  hundreds  of  thousands  of  po- 
litical opponents  in  North  Vietnam,  while 
1  million  people,  or  one-tenth  of  the 
population,  had  fled  to  the  South  in  order 
to  escape  the  bloodshed.  He  Implied  that 
an  even  greater  terror  could  be  antici- 
pated if  the  Communists  ever  take  over 
in  South  Vietnam  because  the  1  mUlion 
members  of  the  South  Vietnamese  armed 
forces  and  the  700.000  civil  servants, 
with  their  families,  total  some  5  million 
people.  All  of  these,  he  said,  would  be 
subject  to  Communist  reprisals  "in  spite 
of  any  guarantees  that  may  be  given  on 
paper." 

Prime  Minister  Huong  also  warned 
that  an  American  defeat  in  South  Viet- 
nam v.ould  result  in  the  loss  of  American 
credibility  in  Southeast  Asia,  in  particu- 
lar, and  in  the  Afro-Asian  world  in 
general.  And  he  warned  further  that  such 
a  defeat  would  produce  "a  crisis  of  con- 
fidence in  the  Umted  States."  and  "a 
period  of  dangerous  upheaval  for  the 
United  States." 

I  believe  that  all  Senators  should  read 
the  remarkably  cogent  replies  which 
Prime  Minister  Huong  offered  to  Mr. 
Critchfield's  questions.  I  therefore  ask 
uranimous  consent  that  the  questions 
and  answers  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Saigon,  Jurte  26.  1969. 
Mr.  Richard  Critchfield,  i 

The  Evening  Star,  The  Sunday  Siar, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  CRrrcHnELD;  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  ictter  of  April  1.  1969.  I  have 
to  apologize  to  you  for  the  long  delay  In 
answering  it  and  hope  that  you  will  under- 
El.ind. 

The  days  when  I  met  you  while  you  were 
covering  the  1967  presidential  elections  are 
still  vivid  in  my  mind  and  I  must  thank 
you  once  again  for  recalling  them. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  heretoattaclied 
answers  will  be  satisfactory  to  you. 

With  my  best  personal  regards. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Tran  Van  Hvonc. 

Prime  Minister,  The  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Answers  by  Prime  Ministeb  Tran  Van 
Huong  to  Questions  by  Richard  CarrcHFiELD 

Question:  What  will  defeat  mean  in  terms 
of  political  and  iiuman  realities  If  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  are  allowed  by  the  U.S- 
to  go  under? 

Answer:  What  defeat  will  mean  for  SVN? 

A.  POLITICAL 

1.  The  people  of  SVN  will  not  be  able  to 
exercise    their    right    of    self-determination. 

2.  Sooner  or  later  (more  likely  sooner  than 
later).   SVN  will  be  tinder  communist  rule 
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not  by  the  people's  choice,  but  by  a  Commu- 
nist maneuver. 

The  communists  may  start  as  partici- 
pants In  a  coalition  government,  then  will 
take  advantage  of  the  unpreparedness  of 
and  absence  of  unity  between  the  demo- 
cratic parties  to  eliminate  them  one  by  one, 
as  had  been  .-^een  In  NVN  in  1946. 

3.  SVN  will  not  remain  separate  for  long. 
It  will  be  reunited  with  NVN  under  the 
same  communist  regime  that  now  rules  NVN. 

There  could  se  a  fake  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  2  zones,  but  In  fact,  reunification 
will  not  be  done  by  a  democratic  process,  it 
will  be  imposed  on  the  SVN  people. 

B.  HUMAN 

The  1  million  army  and  700,000  civil  serv- 
ice and  their  families  (5  million  people), 
and  all  those  who  have,  one  way  or  another 
opposed  communist  rule  since  1945,  will  be 
subjected  to  reprisals,  in  spite  of  any  guar- 
antees that  may  be  given  them  on  paper. 

Some  may  be  eliminated  physically,  oth- 
ers may  be  jailed  or  sent  to  reeducation 
camps.  At  best,  they  will  all  be  treated  as 
second-class  citizens. 

It  is  to  be  recalled  that  in  NVN.  during  the 
1955-6  "lanjt. reform"  campaign,  hundreds  of 
thousands  9{,people  were  killed  by  the  com- 
munists. 

There  will  be  a  violent  communist  revolu- 
tion in  SVN  with  all  its  inhuman  aspects: 
children  taught  to  denounce  their  parents, 
orchestrated  campaigns  of  denunciation  of 
■'collaborators",  denunciation  of  'landlords", 
killing  of  "reactionaries"  etc.  .  .  . 

In  1954,  1  million  people,  one- tenth  of  the 
population  of  NVN  fled  to  South  VN  in  order 
to  escape  the  bloodshed. 

What  defeat  will  mean  for  the  US.? 

A.  POLITICAL 

Loss  of  credibility  in  S.K.  Asia  in  particu- 
lar and  in  the  Afro  Asia  world  in  general. 

This  will  bring  about  soon  enough  an  end 
to  American  influence  in  S  E.  Asia.  Countries 
of  this  area  will  have  to  find  some  sort  of 
accommodation  with  Red  China. 

Beginning  of  a  process  of  retraction  of 
America's  influence  and  role  in  the  world. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  an  Ameri- 
can  army   will   return   home   defeated. 

B.   HUMAN  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL 

With  the  retraction  of  America's  role  In  the 
world  and  with  the  military  defeat,  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  crisis  of  confidence  in  the  U.S. 

A  period  of  dangerous  upheavals  in  the 
US.  is  likely  to  follow  the  defeat  of  theii 
arms  in  VN. 

Question:  What  is  the  moral  difference  be- 
tween the  indiscriminate — sometimes — vio- 
lence of  the  American  and  Allied  forces  and 
the  VC? 

Answer:  A.  The  Communist  violence  is  both 
indiscriminate  and  discriminate.  In  both 
cases,  it  is  premeditated. 

For  instance:  Indiscriminate  rocket  firings 
on  populated  areas;  planting  mines  on  roads; 
throwing  grenades  in  the  crowds;  all  indis- 
criminate acts  of  terrorism  against  selected 
targets  (village  chiefs,  policemen,  officers, 
etc.* 

Communist  violence  is  directed  against  the 
civilian  population.  The  communists  use 
violence  as  a  means  to  achieve  their  end, 
which  is  to  terrorize  the  population  and  to 
undermine  its  confidence  in  the  legal  au- 
thorities. 

B.  Allied  violence  is  the  unpremeditated 
consequence  of  acts  of  war  directed  against 
enemy  forces. 

For  Instance:  B-52  bombing  against  VC 
troops;  air  bombing,  artillery  attacks  against 
villages  held  by  the  enemy. 

If  the  civilian  population  has  been  also 
hurt  by  Allied  acts  of  war,  it  is  because  of  the 
special  character  of  the  war  waged  by  the 
communists  against  us.  But  the  civilian 
p>opulation  has  never  been  a  target  of  Allied 
violence.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  mini- 
mize the  effects  of  the  war  on  the  civilian 


population,  sometimes  involving  great  risks 
for  Allied  troops. 


CONTROL  OF  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago,  in  a  speech  before  the  Mil- 
waukee Advertising  Club.  I  discussed  the 
difficulties  of  a  new  administration  in 
obtaining  control  of  the  Government  for 
which  it  is  responsible. 

This  problem  has  been  underscored  by 
Willard  Edwards  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
in  three  recent  and  revealing  columns 
dealing  with  a  State  Department  matter. 

I  ask.  unanimous  consent  that  these 
three  columns  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:' 
[From   the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.   2,   1969] 

Tells  or  Intrigue  in  State  Department 
(By  Wlllard  Edwards) 

Washington,  September  1. — The  extraor- 
dinary tale  disclosed  here  Is  more  than  an 
account  of  flagrant  injustice  to  a  dedicated 
career  government  employe  with  an  out- 
standing record. 

It  illumines,  as  few  cases  can,  the  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  encountered  by  a  new 
administration  in  seeking  to  reform  govern- 
ment departments  controled  by  hold-over 
officials  who  have  contrived  a  maze  of  federal 
regulations  to  insure  their  retention  of 
power. 

It  helps  to  explain  President  Nixon's  seem- 
ing tardiness  to  fulfilling  the  pledge  he  voiced 
nearly  a  year  ago.  In  campaigning  for  the 
White  House,  that,  when  elected,  "we  are 
going  to  clean  house  in  the  state  dejmrt- 
ment  " 

No  man  was  more  sincere  than  Nixon  in 
voicing  that  promise,  and  he  remains  deter- 
mined to  keep  it.  As  Vice  President,  he  agon- 
ized for  eight  years  over  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration's seeming  inability  to  accom- 
plish the  cleansing  process. 

He  knew  where  the  "good  men"  in  the  state 
department  were,  Nixon  said  last  Oct.  13, 
and.  with  their  help,  if  elected,  he  was  going 
to  weed  out  the  "architects  of  the  past." 

The  State  Department,  seven  months  after 
Nixon's  inauguration,  remains  peopled  with 
the  architects  of  the  past  below  the  top 
levels.  What  of  the  good  men? 

One  of  them  is  John  D.  Hemenway,  42, 
chief  of  the  Berlin  section.  Born  and  raised 
in  Milwaukee,  Hemenway  enlisted  in  the 
army  in  1944  when  17,  was  promoted  to  lieu- 
tenant in  a  year,  went  to  the  Naval  academy 
where  he  graduated  with  honors,  was  a 
Rhodes  scholar  at  Oxford  university  and  Is 
fluent  in  Russian  and  German.  He  entered 
the  state  department  in  1954  and  soared 
quickly  to  his  present  grade  by  1960. 

An  official  evaluation  of  this  energetic  six- 
footer  in  1967  termed  him  "a  master  of  the 
complexities  of  the  Berlin  situation  .  .  .  force- 
ful and  Imaginative."  His  record  could  be 
called  dazzling  and  the  then  United  States 
ambassador  to  Germany,  George  C.  McGhee, 
and  the  present  minister  In  Berlin,  Brewster 
Morris,  strongly  recommended  his  promotion 
to  higher  rank. 

Instead  of  a  promotion,  Hemenway  last 
Jan.  17  received  notice  that  he  was  being 
dismissed  as  a  foreign  service  officer  without 
retirement  annuities  after  a  total  of  24  years 
in  government,  counting  his  military  service. 
He  is  married  and  has  five  children. 

He  has  been  flghting  for  his  rights  since. 
The  White  House,  it  can  be  stated  on  the 
best  authority,  is  gravely  concerned  about 
what  can  only  be  described  as  a  shameful 
Inequity.  Alternative  federal  employment 
has  been  offered  Hemenway.  but  the  state 
department  is  obdtirate  to  his  retention  He 
is  scheduled  to  leave  Sept.  6. 


As  one  observM  saw  it,  the  state  depart- 
ment p)ower  structure  was  giving  notice  to 
the  new  administration  that  If  there  was  to 
be  any  housecleaning  the  good  men  might 
be  the  first  to  go. 

Why  was  Hemenway  singled  out  for  retri- 
bution and  why  has  the  administration  been 
baffled  in  its  efforts  to  retain  his  talents  in 
the  department  where  they  are  most  needed? 

Bulky  files  reveal  the  answer.  As  second 
secretary  at  the  American  embassy  in  Moscow 
from  1960  to  1962  and  as  Berlin  section  chief 
since  then,  Hemenway  revealed  a  clarity  of 
vision  about  communist  designs  that  in- 
furiated some  of  his  superiors,  notably  Al- 
fred Puhan,  now  ambassador  to  Hungary. 
Their  resentment  was  increased  when  sub- 
sequent developments.  In  a  number  of  in- 
stances, revealed  Hemenway's  perception  as 
acute. 

There  was  additional  provocation  in  the 
fact  that  Hemenway  was  a  Republican  of 
moderately  conservative  views  who  made  no 
secret  of  his  support  of  Nixon  before  the 
GOP.  national  convention. 

More  details  in  this  latest  revelation  of 
state  department  intrigue  will  be  disclosed 
in  a  following  column. 

[From   the  Chicago  Tribune.   Sept.   4.    1969] 

Diplomat's  Firing  Is  Examined 

(By  Willard   Edwards) 

Washington,  September  3. — The  bitterly 
Ironic  reflections  of  John  D.  Hemenway, 
chief.  Berlin  section,  office  of  German  affairs, 
can  be  imagined  when  he  heard  these  words 
last  Jan.  22  from  the  new  secretary  of  state, 
William  P.  Rogers: 

"I  hope  to  lead  an  open  establishment 
where  men  speak  their  minds  and  are 
listened  to  on  merit  .  .  .  where  divergent 
views  are  fully  and  promptly  passed  on  for 
decision.  .  .  ." 

Just  five  days  earlier,  as  one  of  the  last 
acts  of  the  department  under  Secretary  Dean 
Rusk,  Hemenway  had  been  fired  precisely 
because  he  had  courageously  advanced  "di- 
vergent views"  in  conflict  with  his  superiors. 

These  higher-ups,  Alfred  Puhan.  acting 
deputy  assistant  secretary  for  European  af- 
fairs [now  ambassador  to  Hungary),  and 
Alexander  C.  Johnpoll.  acting  director  of 
German  affairs,  repeatedly  clashed  with 
Hemenway  in  ideological  disputes  over  a 
three-year  period. 

Hemenway  was  backed  in  most  of  his 
stands  by  the  then  ambassador  to  Germany. 
George  C.  McOhee,  and  the  present  minister. 
Brewster  Morils,  both  of  whom  strongly  rec- 
ommended his  promotion.  The  power  estab- 
lishment in  Washington  decreed  his  dis- 
charge instead. 

Rusk  was  ftilly  aware  of  these  policy  dis- 
putes. Last  Jan.  2,  Hemenway.  warned  of  his 
impending  departure  as  a  career  diplomat, 
sought  and  obtained  a  personal  interview 
with  the  secretary,  and  documented  16  in- 
stances of  policy  differences  which,  he  felt, 
were  responsible  for  his  punishment. 

The  undisputed  record  disclosed  Hemen- 
way's attempts  to  prevent  a  serious  policy 
mistake  by  Puhan  that  precipitated  the  Ber- 
lin voting  rights  crisis  of  1966.  He  resisted  a 
Puhan  directive  that  Rudl  Dutschke.  a  mili- 
tant pro-communist  student  leader  in  Ber- 
lin, be  given  a  visa  to  travel  in  the  United 
States. 

Hemenway  fought  a  Johnpoll  directive  to 
abolish  the  Berlin  task  force.  He  irritated 
Puhan  by  proposing  a  task  force  meeting. 
Just  prior  to  the  soviet  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, to  discuss  the  situation. 

It  was  evident  that  Hemenway's  major 
crime  was  that  he  was  often  proved  by  events 
to  have  been  right  while  Puhan  and  Johnp>oll 
were  knowingly  or  unknowingly  in  error. 

Rusk  went  thru  the  motions  of  ordering 
a  review  by  two  ambassadors.  Their  bulky 
report  contained  glowing  descriptions  of 
Hemenway's  capabilities  and  performance, 
but  noted  regretfully  that  he  was  "aggres- 
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slve"  and  "tenacious"  in  presenting  his  views 
Such  an  attitude,  of  course,  was  intolerable 
under  the  sUte  department  code,  and  Rusk 
upheld  the  discharge. 

Congress  is  often  the  court  of  last  resort 
in  such  cases  Hemenway  had  no  friends  on 
Capitol  hlU  but  his  father-in-law.  a  resi- 
dent of  Eatonton,  Ga.,  Interested  Georgia's 
two  senators,  Richard  Russell  and  Herman 
Talmadge,  and  a  congressman  in  his  plight. 
Soon,  a  message  was  delivered  to  Hemenway; 

"You'd  have  done  a  lot  better  to  have  some 
liberal  senator  intercede  for  you,  not  south- 
ern conservatives!" 

Eventually,  however,  congressional  com- 
plaints reached  the  White  House.  What  hap- 
pened next  will  be  revealed  in  a  third,  but 
predictably  not  the  final  instalment,  in  this 
account  of  the  state  department's  counter- 
attack to  the  housecleaning  pledged  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon. 


and  even  interested  Congress  in  his  case?  Or 
had  he  offended  by  candid  answers  given  to 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  agents  in- 
vestigating the  background  of  Alfred  Puhan, 
nominated  |  and  later  confirmed  |  as  ambas- 
sador to  Hungary?  A  btUky  record  points  to 
Puhan  .IS  Hemenway's  major  foe  in  ideo- 
logical clashes  during  the  last  three  years 

The  terminal  date  of  Hemenway's  state 
department  service,  at  this  writing,  is  tomor- 
row. But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
White  House  [with  a  different  staff  aid  in 
charge!  's  deeply  concerned  that  fair  treat- 
ment be  accorded  a  dedicated  public  servant 
The  eventual  outcome  in  this  case  could 
serve  notice  that  honest  policy  differences 
with  a  superior  will  no  longer  destroy  a 
state  department  officer's  career 


I  Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  6.  1969) 

Diplomat's  Case  Up  to  Nixon 

(By  Willard  Edwards) 

Washington,    September    5. — Capitol    hill 

rumblings    about    the    ordeal    of    John    D. 

Hemenway.   a   foreign   service   career   officer, 

reached  the  White  House  last  July. 

They  never  reached  the  ears  of  President 
Nixon."  altho  he  would  presumably  have  been 
interested  in  a  case  bearing  upon  his  cam- 
paign pledge  for  a  housecleaning  In  the  state 
department 

Nixon  had  vowed  to  use  "good  men"  in  the 
department  to  help  him  dispose  of  "archi- 
tects of  the  past"  Hemenway,  an  expert  on 
German  and  Russian  affairs,  a  defender  of 
traditional  United  States  interests  in  Europe, 
a  Republican  and  a  Nixon  supporter,  was  the 
kind  of  good  man  Nixon  seemed  to  have  in 
mind. 

Hemenway,  chief  of  the  Berlin  section,  was 
fired  three  days  before  Nixon  became  Presi- 
dent. His  firm  views  on  handling  the  com- 
munist adversary  had  long  irked  his  immedi- 
ate superiors.  Recommendations  for  his  pro- 
motion, on  the  basis  of  a  brilliant  record, 
were  pigeonlioled.  Then  he  was  kicked  out 
under  a  regulation  eliminating  officers  who 
failed  to  be  promoted  over  a  fixed  period. 

When  congressional  appeals  for  correction 
of  this  manifest  injustice  finally  arrived  at 
the  White  House  two  months  ago,  an  aid 
routed  them  to  the  state  department  for  an 
answer. 

Back  came  a  reply  prepared  by  the  hold- 
over officials  who  had  marked  Hemenway  for 
punishment  His  case,  they  said,  had  been 
subjected  to  "intensive  and  high  level  re- 
view "  and  no  unfairness  could  be  found. 

Perhaps,  the  White  House  assistant  con- 
ceded in  relaying  this  statement  to  inquiring 
members  of  Congress,  there  was  an  element 
of  injustice  in  the  timing  of  the  dismissal. 
Only  42  years  old.  Hemenway  had  24  years  of 
military  and  diplomatic  service.  He  would 
have  been  entitled  to  an  annuity  after  25 
years.  The  state  department  had  killed  these 
rights. 

Therefore,  a  compromise  was  sviggested.  He 
could  be  appointed  a  foreign  service  reserve 
officer  and  shipped  over  to  the  department 
of  health,  education,  and  welfare  for  a  year's 
employment,  making  him  eligible  for  a  smaU 
pension.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  it  was 
stressed,  he  would  have  to  leave. 

Why  couldn't  Hemenway  be  retained  in 
the  state  department  for  at  least  another 
year?  This  was  "not  feasible  because  of  some 
of  Mr.  Hemenway's  own  activities  over  the 
past  months." 

In  a  memorandum  of  reply,  Hemenway 
demanded  to  know  what  "activities "  were 
referred  to. 

He  didn't  get  an  answer.  He  was  denied 
permission  to  inspect  the  records  of  a  review 
of  his  case. 

Did  the  ■activities"  in  recent  months  refer 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  fought  for  his  rights 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG:   SYMBOL 
AND  REMINDER 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  155 
years  ago  last  Friday.  September  12, 
British  forces  attempting  to  capture  Bal- 
timore were  halted  at  the  Battle  of  North 
Point.  Under  the  command  of  Gen.  Sam- 
uel Smith.  American  soldiers  fought  to 
a  standstill  9.000  British  regulars  on  a 
point  of  land  close  to  the  Patapsco 
River. 

The  battle  forced  the  British  to  at- 
tempt to  subdue  Baltimore  by  naval 
bombardment  instead.  The  .subsequent 
naval  attack  also  failed  and  is  popularly 
remembered  because  it  inspired  Fi-ancis 
Scott  Key  to  write  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner." 

The  failure  of  the  British  to  capture 
Baltimore  ended  their  drive  to  split  our 
young  Nation  in  two.  Coming  on  the 
lieels  of  the  burning  of  Washington,  it 
destroyed  tlie  British  momentum  and 
heartened  all  Americans  discouraged  by 
the  many  military  reversals  suffered. 

Baltimore,  then  as  now,  was  a  mari- 
time and  commercial  center  \ital  to  the 
United  States.  Its  capture  would  have 
had  a  disastrous  impact  on  the  outcome 
of  the  War  of  1812  and  possibly  the 
continued  existence  of  the  United  States. 
In  Maryland  we  celebrate  September 
12  as  Defender's  Day. 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  today 
we  recall  the  Battle  of  North  Point  and 
pause  for  a  moment  to  reflect  on  the 
meaning  of  the  banner  which  we  so 
proudly  hail. 

When  Old  Gloi->'  flew  over  Fort  Mc- 
Henry,  it  not  only  represented  the  Union 
of  States  and  political  liberty.  It  meant 
as  well  a  revolutionary  idea — the  belief 
that  man  should  and  could  govern  him- 
self. It  stood  for  an  experiment  in  self- 
government,  an  experiment  that  is  con- 
tinuing  today. 

The  world  looked  at  us  then  and  ques- 
tioned whether  the  newly  formed  Nation 
of  1776  could  survive  with  dignity  and 
freedom  intact.  It  continues  to  look  at  us 
today.  The  United  States  of  1969  is  ex- 
amined by  the  entire  world  to  see  if 
democracy  and  individualism  can  survive 
in  the  modern  age. 

I  deeply  believe  it  can  and  that  our 
flag  is  a  symbol  of  our  commitment  to 
these  beliefs.  Self-government  and  equal 
justice  under  law  must  survive  in  the 
United  States  if  they  are  to  survive  at 
all. 

Yet  our  flag  is  also  a  reminder  that 
this  "noble  experimsnt"  is  neither  ended 


nor  totally  successful.  Intolerance  and 
injustice  still  stain  our  society. 

Until  they  are  eradicated  from  both 
individual  and  institution  alike  the  ideals 
which  our  flag  represent  will  remain 
rhetoric  as  much  as  reality. 

In  honor  of  our  flag  and  in  remem- 
brance of  Defender's  Day  I  have  today 
written  the  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States  requesting  that  on  the 
week  of  June  14  during  the  National 
Flag  Week  all  post  office  vehicles  carry 
a  poster  commemorating  our  flag  and 
recognizing  National  Flag  Week. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter to  the  Postmaster  Genei-al  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

September  12.  1969. 

Hon.  WiNTON  M.  Blount, 
Postmaster  General.  Post  Office  Department 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Postmaster  General  The  Amer- 
ican flag  is  both  a  symbol  and  reminder  of 
the  ideals  of  self-government  and  equal 
Justice  under  law  tipon  which  our  country 
stands.  Our  flag  is  visible  representation  of 
our  nation's  continuing  experiment  in  de- 
mocracy. 

Today  in  Maryland  we  celebrate  Defenders 
Day  in  honor  of  the  i,uccessful  defense  of 
Baltimore  during  the  War  ol  1812  It  was 
this  effort  which  led  Francis  Scott  Key  to 
wTlte  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner." 

Next  June  14  our  Nation  will  again  cele- 
brate National  Flag  Week.  This  week  is  set 
aside  by  Presidential  proclamation  to  honor 
our  flag  and  recall  its  history. 

It  would  then  be  most  appropriate  for 
Post  Office  vehicles  to  carry  a  poster  com- 
memorating National  Flag  Week.  The  cost 
to  the  Department  would  be  minimal;  the 
recognition  of  our  flag  most  worthwhile 

I  respectfully  urge  you  to  have  all  postal 
vehicles  so  marked  and  hope  that  National 
Flag  Week  can  be  properly  celebrated. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph  D    Tvdincs 


PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ON  TAX  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1969— SLTMMARY  OF  TES- 
TIMONY 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day. September  11.  1969,  the  Committee 
on  Finance  received  testimony  from  a 
number  of  witnesses  conceiTiing  various 
features  of  the  House  bill  H.R.  13270. 
Generally,  these  witnesses  spoke  on  sev- 
eral different  provisions  in  the  bill.  Some 
witnesses,  however  addressed  themselves 
primarily  to  the  tax  treatment  of  single 
persons. 

So  that  Senators  might  follow  the 
progi-ess  of  these  tax  reform  heanngs.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  summary 
of  the  testimony  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Public  Hearings  on  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 
Staff  Summary  of  Testimony  or  Wit- 
nesses on  Thursday.  September  11.  1969 
hon.  paul  douglas.  chairman.  national 

committee   ON    TAX  JUSTICE 

Tax  relief  ior  low-  and  jnidSle-income  fam- 
ilies {pp.  3-5-S-S  of  committee  print) 
States  that  the  bill  continues  to  give  the 
rich  favored  treatment.  Indicates  that  a  third 
of  the  relief  will  go  to  the  10  percent  of  tax- 
payers with  adjusted  gross  Incomes  of  more 
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than  $15,000.  Maintains  that  the  $3.1  billion 
tax  relief  for  this  group  is  almost  2 '4  tUnee 
the  $1.3  billion  to  be  recouped  by  tax  reform 
from  them.  Claims  over  half  of  $4  5  billion 
in  general  rate  reduc.lons  goes  to  this  class. 
Indicates  the  maximum  tax  on  earned  In- 
comes gives  $100  million  in  relief  to  the  less 
than  0.5  percent  which  have  adjusted  gross 
incomes  of  over  $50,000. 

Supports  the  relief  given  to  low-  and  mid- 
dle-income families,  but  believes  there  is  no 
tax  Justice  when  money  gained  from  tax 
reform  is  used  to  reduce  the  rates  of  those 
who  benefited  most  from  tax  inequities.  Ar- 
gues that  this  situation  is  deplorable  when 
it  creates  a  deficit  and  would  reduce  the 
funds  available  for  much  needed  Federal 
programs. 

States  that  elimination  of  most  tax  prefer- 
ences should  bring  a  revenue  gain  of  over 
$12  billion — a  sufficient  sum  to  ease  the  bur- 
den of  low-  and  middle-income  wage  earner 
and  provide  some  funds  for  the  country's 
needs. 

Conglomerates  {p.  3  of  committee  print) 
Maintains  that  the  tax  laws  should  be  re- 
vised to  avoid  encouraging  the  formation  of 
conglomerates. 

Misoellanaous  (p.  3  of  committee  print) 
Urges  Confess  to  give  prompt  attention 
to  ending  the  present  law  treatment  of  the 
multiple  surtax  exemptions  on  corporations, 
and  the  unlimited  charitable  contribution. 
Capital  gains  (p.  5  of  committee  print) 
Urges  the  elimination  of  the  preferential 
treatment  of  all  capital  gains  Including  gains 
transferred  at  death  with  some  provision  for 
averaging  over  a  period  of  years.  States  that 
the  House  bill  Ignores  unrealized  gains  trans- 
fererd  by  gift  or  death.  Estimates  that  this 
proposal  would  yield  an  annual  revenue  gain 
of  S6  to  $9  billion. 

Depiction  and  expensing  of  exploration  and 
development  costs  (pp.  5-6  of  committee 
print ) 

Claims  that  reduction  of  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  from  27:_,  to  20  percent  and  corre- 
spondingly reductions  in  other  depletion  al- 
lowances only  reduces  SI  6  billion  subsidy  by 
25  percent  and  is  not  a  true  reform  measure. 

Asserts  that  the  House  bill  did  not  treat 
the  tax  preferences  accorded  to  the  oil  indus- 
try which  permits  oil  operators  to  deduct  in 
the  year  of  expense  most  of  their  costs  of 
exploration  for  and  development  of  oil  wells. 
Maintains  that  these  costs  are  comparable  to 
capital  outlays  which  in  other  industries 
must  be  deducted  over  a  perod  of  years. 

Points  out  that  income  gained  by  excess 
depletion  allowances  and  expensing  of  explo- 
ration and  development  costs  are  not  subject 
to  the  minimum  tax. 

State  and  local  bonds  (p.  6  of  committee 
print ) 
Slates  that  option  of  a  Federal  subsidy  on 
taxable  State  and  local  bond  issues  will  con- 
fuse The  bond  market  and  not  dispense  with 
the  preference  Contends  that  tax-exempt 
bond  provisions  should  be  elimmated  and  a 
subsidy  provided  to  governments  issuing 
taxable  bonds. 

Taxes  on  interest  and  dnidends  at  the  source 
(p.  7  of  committee  print) 
Maintains  that  withholding  taxes  should 
be  levied  on  interest  and  dividends  at  the 
source.  Contends  that  present  treatment  al- 
lows nearly  $4  billion  of  dividend  and  inter- 
est income  to  go  untaxed  annually. 

Real  estate  accelerated  depreciation  ip.  7  of 
committee  print) 
Indicates  that  the  bill  continues  to  permit 
real  estate  Industry  to  deduct  depreciation  at 
a  rate  faster  than  the  depreciation  actually 
occurs.  States  that  this  preference  can  only 
be  supported  in  the  field  of  low-income 
housing. 


PHILIP  H.  WHLKIK,  STTRAL-SMALL  TOWN,  SMALL 
CITY    COALITION,    INC. 

General  (p.  13  of  the  committee  print) 
BeUeves  the  tax  reform  bill  Is  against  the 
public  interest.  Slates  that  the  effort  to 
eliminate  many  "loopholes"  In  the  present 
tax  structure  has  resulted  in  the  elimination 
of  many  valuable  Incentives  to  Investment  in 
areas  essential  to  the  national  Interest. 
Fonndations  (p.  14  of  the  committee  print) 
Opposes  the  tax  on  the  Income  of  private 
foundations  and  the  limitations  on  the  hold- 
ing of  voting  stock  of  a  corporation  by  pri- 
vate foundations. 

Capital  gains  (p.  14  of  the  committee  print) 
Opposes  the  increase  In  the  capital  gains 
tax  from  25  percent  to  32' 2  percent,  and  the 
extension  of  the  holding  period  from  6 
months  to  a  year  In  order  for  capital  gains 
to  be  realize<l.  Opposes  also  the  elimination 
of  capital  gain  treatment  on  lump-sum  dis- 
tributions. States  that  the  ctirtallment  of 
capital  gains  of  breeding  stock  will  cut  down 
the  numbers  of  breeding  stock  and  will  cause 
an  increase  la  the  price  of  food. 

Real  estata  (p.  15  of  committee  print) 
States  that  the  changes  in  the  deprecia- 
tion rules  on  real  estate,  the  increase  In  the 
capital  gains  tax.  and  the  interest  limita- 
tions will  seriously  affect  real  estate  devel- 
opment and  cause  unemployment  in  the 
building  trades. 

Municipal  bands  (p.  16  of  committee  print) 
States  that  a  tax  on  municipal  bonds  will 
cripple  these  markets  and  cause  greater  loss 
to  those  persons  who  bought  the  bonds  in 
the  belief  that  they  are  tax  exempt.  Indicates 
that  there  will  be  serious  problems  for  States 
and  communities  to  finance  their  business 
institutions  If  such  changes  are  enacted. 

HON.     .\BNER     J.     MIKVA,    U.S.     REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM    ILLINOIS 

Tax  reforrn  (p.  17  and  18  of  committee 
'  print ) 

Maintains  that  the  need  for  substantial 
tax  reform  is  real  and  urgent  and  that  the 
case  for  reform  has  been  made  largely  In 
terms  of  symbolic  issues:  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance, tax-free  municipal  bonds,  and 
high-income  citizens  who  pay  little  or  no 
tax. 

Argues  that  meaningful  tax  reform  to  the 
average  American  taxpayer  means  tax  relief 
and  that  Congress  must  provide  this  relief 
in  order  to  avert  the  taxpayer's  revolt  de- 
scribed  by   former  Treasury   Secretary   Barr. 

Surtax  ip.  18  and  19  of  committee  print) 

Recommends  that  the  surtax  be  repealed 
on  October  31  of  this  year  or  at  least  that 
5 -percent  surtax  not  be  extended  for  6 
months  during  1970. 

JOEL  BARLOW,  COUNSEL  FOR  NATIONAL  MACHINE 
TOOt.    BUILDERS    ASSOCIATION 

Reform  of  the  depreciation  tax  structure 
(p.    29   of   committee   print) 

Expresses  disappointment  that  Treasury 
has  not  recommended  overall  depreciation 
reform.  Suggests  that  the  amortization  pro- 
visions for  railroad  rolling  stock  and  pollu- 
tloa  control  facilities  constitutes  recognition 
of  inadequacy  of  present  depreciation  policy. 

Indicates  1969  survey  finds  that  the  United 
States  has  the  highest  percentage  of  over- 
age and  obsolete  industrial  facilities  of  any 
leading  Industrial  nation,  and  has  the  "most 
restrictive  and  outdated"  capital  recovery 
tax  structure. 

States  that  United  States  needs  a  perma- 
nent capital  recovery  tax  structure  as  liberal, 
and  simple  as  other  industrial  nations;  for 
example  Canada. 

Believes  that  if  investment  in  productive 
facilities  is  not  encouraged  in  the  United 
States,  more  capital  funds  for  plant  expan- 
sion will  move  abroad  where  tax  induce- 
ments are  greater. 


States  Treasviry  persists  In  the  view  that 
capital  investment  allowances  can  be  used 
as  contracyclioal  measure  in  dealing  with 
inflation.  Expresses  the  opinion  that  effec- 
tive timing  is  Impossible  in  this  regard. 
Specific  depreciction  reform  proposals  (p.  35 
of  committee  print) 

Elimination  of  the  reserve  ratio  test  (p.  35 
and  appendix  A,  p.  54  of  committee  print)  .— 
Recommends  that  reserve  ratio  test  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  depreciation  guidelines  be- 
cause it  is  restrictive  and  complex.  Suggests 
Instead  that  problems  be  met  in  individual- 
ized tax  depreciation  lives  and  service  life 
auditing. 

Depreciable  lives  of  the  depreciation  guide- 
lines (p.  36  and  appendix  A,  p.  54  of  the 
committee  print) 

Suggests  that  the  depreciable  lives  of  the 
depreciation  guidelines  be  included  in  the 
revenue  code  to  deter  the  Treasury  from 
unilaterally  extending  depreciation  fives  to 
Increase  revenues  as  It  did  in  the  1930's. 

Establishing  salvage  or  residual  value  for 
productive  equipment  {p.  36  of  commit- 
tee print) 

Urges  elimination  of  the  requirement  for 
establishing  such  values  to  preclude  adjust- 
ments by  and  controversies  with  the  revenue 
service. 

A  $10,000  ceiling  on  additional  first-year  de- 
preciation {p.  36  of  committee  print) 

Would  amend  code  to  eliminate  $10,000 
celling  with  a  possible  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  the  additional  flrst-year  depreciation  al- 
lowance from  20  percent  to  15  percent. 

"Booking"  depreciation  (p.  37  of  commit- 
tee print).— Indicates  that  three  national 
trade  associations  representing  the  machine 
tool  industry  and  the  tool,  dye,  and  precision 
machining  industry,  believe  Industry  should 
accept  the  booking  of  tax  depreciation  for 
financial  reporting  purposes  if  the  Treasury 
insists  u{>on  thie  as  a  condition  to  deprecia- 
tion reform. 

CHARLES     STEWART,     PRESIDENT,     MACHINERY     A: 
ALLIED   PRODUCTS    INSTITUTE 

General  (p.  69  of  committee  print) 
Objects  to  tax  reform  bill  because  it  is  be- 
ing rushed  through  Congress:  is  excessively 
complex:  makes  certain  changes  retroactive- 
ly; is  unbalanced  with  respect  to  corpwra- 
tlons  In  comparison  to  individuals;  punishes 
investment  in  favor  of  consumption;  and 
ignores  the  prospect  for  continued  inflation. 
Deferred  compensation  (p.  78  of  committee 
print) 

Recommends  deletion  from  the  bill.  Indi- 
cates that  the  Government  appears  to  be 
trying  to  get  around  "constructive  receipt" 
doctrine  for  a  taxpayer  on  a  cash  accounting 
basis.  Believes  that  the  provision  would  be 
difficult  to  administer.  Considers  the  $10,000 
exemption  to  be  inadequate.  Points  out  that 
the  bill  does  not  define  "deferred  compen- 
sation." 

Restricted  stock  plans  and  stock  options  1  p. 
81  of  committee  print) 
Proposes  that  the  existing  rules  regarding 
restricted  stock  plans  be  continued.  PropKJses 
that  the  code  provisions  relating  to  stock 
options  be  liberalized  to  extend  the  period 
which  options  may  be  outstanding  from  5 
years  to  10  years  and  to  reduce  the  holding 
period  from  3  years  to  18  months  or  1  year. 

Moving  expenses  (p.  83  of  committee  print) 
Supports  the  broadening  and  liberalization 
of  the  deduction,  but  suggests  that  the  30- 
day  limit  on  temporary  living  expenses  be  in- 
creased to  60  days,  or  at  least  45  days;  that 
the  dollar  limitations  be  increased;  that  the 
mileage  test  not  be  increased;  that  the 
requirement  to  include  reimbursements 
in  gross  income  be  simplified;  and  that  the 
related  problem  of  the  loss  on  the  sale  of  a 
home  in  a  job-connected  move  be  considered. 
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Taxation  of  foreign  earnings  (p.  86  of  com- 
mittee print) 

Urges  that  this  sectloii  be  eliminated. 
Argues  that  the  "deemed  credit"  should  be 
made  available  with  respect  to  foreign  taxes 
paid  by  any  second-  or  "lower-tier  foreign 
subsidiary  if  there  is  at  least  a  10-percent 
voting  stock  ownership  by  a  first-  or  upper- 
tier  foreign  subsidiary  In  which  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  holds  at  least  a  10-percent 
interest. 

Subpart  F  (p.  87  of  committee  print) 

Recommends  consideration  of  the  interre- 
lationship between  subpart  F  and  section 
482  regulations  with  removal  of  any  overlap 
between  the  two. 

Double  taxation  of  foreign  earnings  (p.  87  of 
committee  print) 
Maintains   that  existing   treaty  provisions 
have  not  provided  an  adequate  solution  to 
double  taxation  problems. 

Section  367  rulings  (p  88  of  committee 
print) 

Recommends  that  section  367  be  amended 
to  drop  the  advance  ruling  requirement  and 
substitute  an  authority  for  an  after-the-fact 
justification  by  the  taxpayer. 
Real  estate  depreciation  ( p.  89  of  committee 
print) 

Reqviests  that  the  change  to  permit  only 
straight-line  depreciation  on  used  property 
and  150  percent  accelerated  depreciation  on 
non-housing  new  real  property  and  the  re- 
quirement for  recapture  not  be  applied  to 
industrial  real  property. 

Capital  gams  and  losses  (p.  90  of 
committee  print) 

Argues  that  repeal  of  the  alternative  25- 
percent  rate,  the  lengthening  of  the  holding 
period  to  12  months,  and  the  limitation  on 
capital  losses  would  result  in  a  blunting  of 
Incentives  to  take  risks  and  would  decrease 
fluidity  in  investment  markets. 

Contends  that  the  change  in  tax  treatment 
of  lump-sum  pension  and  profit-sharing 
distributions  would  be  disruptive  to  such 
plans,  might  create  severe  tax  results,  and 
would  discourage  the  establishment  and 
growth  of  these  plans. 

Tax  accountiny  problems  ip.  94  of  committee 
print) 

Advance  payments  (p.  94  of  committee 
print). — ^Recommends  legislation  to  overrule 
misapplication  of  the  Hagen  rule  involving 
taxation  of  advance  payments  when  received, 
at  least  with  respect  to  industrial  goods,  so 
that  the  tax  is  deferred  until  the  sales  trans- 
action is  completed. 

Methods  of  accounting  (p.  96  of  committee 
print). — Suggests  that  section  481  be 
amended  to  authorize  a  10-year  spread  of  the 
tax  impact  of  changes  in  accounting 
methods. 

Inventory  valuation  (p.  97  of  committee 
print). — Opposes  a  proposed  Revenue  ruling 
which  would  disapprove  for  tax  purposes 
both  the  "prime  cost"  and  the  "direct  cost" 
methods  of  inventory  valuation. 

Reserves  for  estimated  expenditures  (p.  97 
of  committee  print) .  Believes  that  accrual  of 
reserves  for  estimated  expenditures  should 
be  authorized  by  statute. 

Accumulated  earnings  tax  (p.  97  of 
committee  print) 
Requests  a  reevaluation  of  the  accumulated 
earnings  tax. 

Charitable  contributions  (p.  98  of  committee 
print ) 
Considers  these  provisions  to  be  potentially 
damaging  to  the  pattern  of  contributions, 
and  recommends  reexamination  of  the  entire 
area. 


JOHN  T.  HIGGINS,  CHAIRMAN,  AMERICAN  TEXTILE 
MANUFACTURERS  INSTITUTE,  INC..  TAX  COM- 
M ITTEE 

Foundations    (p.    120    of    committee    print) 

Suggests  eliminating  the  stock  ownership 
limitations  because  of  their  detrimental  effect 
upon  the  contlntiity  of  ownership  and  man- 
agement of  many  small  corporations. 

Moving  expenses  (p  120  of  committee  print) 
Suggests  eliminating  the  overall  dollar 
limitation  of  $2,500  on  the  three  new  cate- 
gories of  deductible  moving  expenses  Urges 
that  the  20-mlle  test  of  existing  law  be  re- 
tained— states  that  the  50-mlle  test  contained 
in  the  House  bill  assumes  an  unreasonably 
long  commuting  pattern.  Recommends  that 
the  new  rules  apply  beginning  in  1969  rather 
than  in  1970. 

Deferred  com.pejisation  (p.  121  of  committee 
print) 
Urges  no  change  in  existing  rules  covering 
unfunded,  nonqualified  deferred  compensa- 
tion arrangements.  However,  if  these  provi- 
sions are  not  deleted  then  urges  that  the 
minimum  tax  shovUd  apply  to  deferred  com- 
pensation payments. 

Original  issue  discount  and  convertible  in- 
debtedness repurchased  premiums  (p.  121 
of  committee  print ) 

Recommends  that  convertible  debentures 
be  treated  the  same  as  bonds  issued  without 
warrants  attached  in  determining  the  tax 
effect  of  original  issue  discounts  and  repur- 
chased premiums. 

Tax  treatment  of  stock  dividends   tp.  122  of 
committee  print ) 

Objects  to  giving  the  Treasury  Department 
authority  to  treat  as  a  dividend  an  increase 
in  a  stockholder's  interest  in  the  assets  or 
earnings  of  a  corporation  because  of  a  change 
in  a  conversion  ratio,  a  change  in  redemption 
price,  a  redemption  treated  as  a  taxable  divi- 
dend, or  any  similar  transaction.  Urges,  in- 
stead, that  the  rules  be  provided  in  the  stat- 
ute. Recommends  that  the  grandfather 
clause  applicable  to  stock  out.standing  on 
January  10.  1969,  be  expanded  to  cover  hold- 
ers of  rights  or  convertible  securities  which 
were  outstanding  as  of  such  date. 

Earnings  and  profits  (p.  122  of  committee 

print) 

Opposes  the  provision  requiring  earnings 
and  profits  of  corporations  to  be  determined 
by  the  vise  of  the  straight  line  method  of  de- 
preciation. If  it  is  to  be  applied,  do  not  ap- 
ply to  foreign  corporations. 

Capital  gains  ip.  123  of  committee  print) 

Recommends  that  one-half  of  the  capital 
gains  of  a  corporation  be  subjected  to  the 
regular  corporate  tax  rate,  rather  than  the 
30-percent  tax  rate  and  that  50  percent  por- 
tion decrease  as  the  holding  period  lengthens. 

Real  estate  depreciation  ip.  123  of  commit- 
tee print) 

Feels  that  the  accelerated  depreciation 
methods  should  not  be  denied  to  the  manu- 
facturing segment  for  their  new  plants  sim- 
ply because  "some  high  income  individuals" 
have  used  real  estate  investments  as  a  tax 
shelter. 

Repeal  of  investment  credit  and  amortization 
of  certain  railroad  rolling  stock  (p.  123  of 
committee  print) 

States  that  these  provisions  point  out  the 
need  for  more  adequate  depreciation  allow- 
ances. Recommends  the  elimination  of  the 
Treasury  E  reserve  ratio  test  '  Suggests  that 
only  taxpayers  claiming  depreciation  lives 
shorter  than  the  specified  life  or  lives  for 
their  Industry  be  subjected  to  the  complica- 
tions of  the  Treasury's  depreciable  guide- 
lines." 


JAMES    B     IRVINE.    PRESIDENT.    ASSOCIATION    FOR 

ADVANCED  LIFE  VNDrRWRITING 

Deferred  compensation   (p    146  of  committee 

print) 

Considers  the  deferred  compensation  provi- 
sion detrimental  to  the  public  policy  of  en- 
couraging adequate  retirement  programs 

Notes  that  the  bill  does  not  define  deferred 
compensation  "  Indicates  that  some  compen- 
sation received  during  the  retirement  years 
Is  at  the  Insistence  of  ihe  employer  and  not 
the  employee:  thus,  it  Is  not  bargained  for," 
but  would  appear  to  be  includable  vmder  the 
bill.  Believes  that  the  statvitory  language 
reaches  arrangements  where  compensation  Is 
deferred  between  different  years  in  which  the 
employee  is  working,  but  questions  that  this 
was  the  intention  of  the  House  bill  Recom- 
mends that  a  workable  definition  of  deferred 
compensation   be  developed. 

Recommends  that  the  statute  explicitly 
exclude  supplementary  pension  benefits,  dis- 
ability benefits,  and  death  benefits  from  the 
deferred  compensation  concept. 

Suggests  that  the  $10,000  annual  exclusion 
is  inadequate 

Asserts  that  the  proposal  compounds  the 
tax  return  complexities  by  requiring  tax  re- 
computatlons. 

Restricted  property  ip.  154  of  committee 
print) 
States  that  the  recognition  of  restricted 
property  arrangements  as  a  form  of  deferred 
compensation  is  helpful  However,  feels  that 
the  bill  can  be  Improved  by — 

(1)  Applying  full  deferred  compensation 
rules  to  restricted  property; 

(2)  Removing  the  reliance  on  forfeltability 
considerations; 

(3)  Emphasizing  that  the  restricted  prop- 
erty rules  apply  to  all  property  ( including  in- 
surance policies),  and  not  merely  stock  as 
Implied  in  the  committee  report,  and  to  all 
forms  of  funding  approaches;  and 

(4)  Coordinating  the  deferred  compensa- 
tion payment  deductions  for  the  employer 
with  the  taxability  ol  the  deferred  compensa- 
tion receipts. 

LEONARD    E.    KVST     VICE    PRESIDENT    AND    GENERAL 
TAX   COUNSEL,   WESTINCHOUSE   ELECTRIC   CORP 

General  (p.  181  of  committee  print) 
Considers  the  emphasis  on  reducing  indi- 
vidual taxes  while  increasing  corporation 
taxes  to  be  economically  undesirable.  Ques- 
tions the  acvisability  of  increasing  the  cor- 
porate capital  gains  tax  to  30  percent  and 
repealing  the  investment  credit. 
Moving  expenses  tp.  184  of  committee  print) 

Suggests  that  the  categories  of  allowable 
moving  expenses  be  enlarged  to  cover  all  nor- 
mally incurred  expenses,  including  certain 
miscellaneous  expenses  of  disconnecting  util- 
ity service  and  appliances,  altering  rugs,  and 
so  forth,  and  additional  costs  related  to  the 
sale  of  a  residence,  such  as  carrying  charges" 
(for  example,  taxes,  insurance,  interest,  utili- 
ties, and  so  forth,  being  incurred  on  both 
the  old  and  new  home  i  Recommends  that 
the  $2,500  limitation  on  the  "indirect"  ex- 
penses be  raised  to  at  least  $4,000 

Real  estate  depreciation  (p.  186  of  committee 
print) 

Argues  that  present  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion methods  should  be  continued  lor  owner- 
occupied  industrial  and  commercial  build- 
ings, as  these  do  not  lend  themselves  to  tax 
avoidance.  Contends  that  the  proposed 
changes  In  the  recapture  provisions  are  .ade- 
quate to  prevent  abuse  of  double-declining 
balance  or  sum-of-the-years  digits  deprecia- 
tion. 

Restricted    stock    and    other   deferred    com- 
pensation   (p.   188  of  committee  print) 
States  that  provisions  in  bill  will  render 

restricted  stock  and  deferred  compensation 
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arrangemente  useless  as  a  means  of  Inducing 
key  employees  to  remain  with  the  employer. 
Indicates  that  qualified  stock  options  have 
not  adequately  served  this  purpose. 

States  that  the  exclusion  of  deferred  in- 
come from  qualifying  for  the  50-i>ercent 
maximum  tax  rate  on  "earned  Income"  Is  in- 
compatible with  the  alms  of  the  limit.  Sug- 
gests that  forfeitable  bonuses  payable  over 
no  more  than  5  years  and  subject  to  an 
"earn-out"  not  be  considered  as  deferred 
compensation. 

MRS     CARYL    TERRY.    P.\RENTS    WITHOtTT 
PARTNERS,    INC. 

Jo:nt  tax  rate  for  certain  parents  (p.  212  o] 
committee  print) 
Urges  that  the  Joint  tax  rate  be  provided 
for  all  single  parents  who  maintain  homes 
for  their  children.  Thus,  divorced  or  separated 
parents  would  be  accorded  the  same  treat- 
ment as  widows  and  widowers 

Medical  and  child  care  expenses  |p.  214  of 
committee  print) 
Recommends  that  persons  living  apart 
pursuant  to  separation  agreements  be  per- 
mitted to  elect  to  treat  themselves  as 
widowed,  divorced,  or  legally  separated  per- 
sons fpr  -a.x, purposes 

Medicai  ani-ofiild  care  expenses  (p.  142  of 
committee  print) 

Suggests  that  deUuciions  for  medical  or 
child  care  expenses  be  broadened  to: 

(o)  accord  such  a  deduction  to  a  parent 
who  actually  pays  such  expenses  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  child  Is  that  parent's 
"dependent"    for    tax   purposes:    and 

(b)  permit  the  deduction  for  parents  who 
are  separated  but  who  have  not  yet  received  a 
final  decree  of  divorce  or  legal  separation  if 
they  maintain  separate  households  and  do 
not  file  Joint  income  tax  returns. 

In  addition,  permit  divorced  or  separated 
fathers  a  deduction  for  child  care  expenses 
comparable  to  the  deduction  presently  avail- 
able to  widowed  fathers. 

MISS    DOROTHY    SHIJiDER.    DIRECTOR,    PRESIDENT. 
SI>fGLE    PERSONS    T.\X    REFORM 

Tax  reform  for  war  singles  and  other  un- 
married pc'sojs  (p.  217  of  committee 
print) 

Explains  that  war  singles  are  single  women, 
or  briefly  married  women,  over  35  years  of 
age,  whose  chances  of  marriage  or  remarriage 
were  spoiled  by  the  wars.  Indicates  that  war 
singles  deserve  war  reparations  in  the  amount 
of  $35,000  plus  Interest.  Recommends  that 
additional  benefits  for  war  singles  include 
retirement  at  age  50  with  full  widows  social 
security  benefits  (including  the  provision  to 
worlc  whenever  they  wish  for  additional  un- 
limited income),  medicare,  tax  deductible 
rents  on  their  living  quarters,  and  two 
dependency  exemptions. 

RICHARD     W.     EDW.ARDS,     JR.,     WASHINGTON,     D.C. 

Intermediate  to.'  rate  individuals  {pp.  213- 
2J5  of  committee  print) 

Points  O'.'t  that  bill  establishes  special  lower 
tax  rates  :Vjr  sii.gle  persons  over  the  age  of 
35  and  Wiilow:^  and  widowers.  Asserts  that 
these  sections  discriminate  against  married 
persons  where  both  have  Income  and  elect  to 
file  sep.irate  returns  Maintains,  however, 
there  i.s  no  discriminnaon  in  cases  where  one 
married  partner  has  no  income  or  the  tax- 
able income  i,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
taxable  Income  of  the  other  partner. 

Recommends  that  if  special  tax  rates  are 
to  be  given  to  single  persons,  then  these 
rates  also  be  made  available  to  married  per- 
sons over  age  35  who  file  separate  returns. 
Urges  as  a  preferred  alternative  that  the 
provision  be  deleted.  Argues  that  "interme- 
diate tax  rate  individuals"  are  in  the  realm 
of  fiction  and  undermine  the  original  prin- 
ciple of  Income  and  expense  sharing  between 
husband  and  wife. 


Low  incomt  allowance — propoaai  for  mtni- 
mum     tax     (pp.     235-237     Of    committee 

print) 

States  that  bill  will  remove  5.2  million  tax- 
payers from  the  tax  rolls  in  1970  and  an  addi- 
tional 600.000  taxpayers  will  become  nontax- 
able in  1971.  Argues  that  the  responsibility 
to  pay  at  least  something  toward  the  cost  of 
the  Government  from  which  he  benefits  is  as 
basic  as  the  right  to  vote. 

Suggests  that  a  minimuni  tax  be  estab- 
lished which  would  require  all  adult  citizens 
to  pay  approximately  $50  a  year  in  Federal 
taxes. 

BENJAMIN  BOTWINICK.  C.P.A  .  METROPOLrTAN 
TAXICAB  BOARD  OF  TRADE  AND  EMPIRE  STATE 
TAXICAB    ASSOCIATION 

Multiple  suttax  exemptions  ip.  230  of  com- 
mittee print) 
States  that  there  are  sound  business  prac- 
tices, such  as  limited  liability,  which  dictate 
the  organisitition  method  chosen  and  that 
taxes  are  only  one  of  many  important  fac- 
tors. Indicates  that  the  present  law  does 
not  create  a  loophole  and  does  not  require 
any  reform.  Points  out  that  sections  269  and 
1551  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  may  be 
used  to  prevent  the  use  of  sham  and  shell 
corporations,  or  the  transfer  of  property  to 
new  corporations,  not  having  good  business 
purposes,  to  obtain  the  tax  benefit  of  having 
a  lower  tax  on  the  first  $25,000  of  taxable 
income.  Points  out  further  that  section  482 
may  also  be  used  to  assure  "arm's  length" 
intercompany  transactions. 

Notes  that  In  1964  Congress  enacted  sections 
1561-1563  which  Impose  a  penalty  tax  of  6 
percent,  in  addition  to  the  normal  tax  of  22 
percent,  for  the  privilege  of  using  multiple 
corporation  surtax  exemptions;  and  thus 
there  is  no  need  for  the  provision  in  the 
House  bill  limit mg  the  surtax  exemptions. 

Points  out  that  the  small  businessmen,  who 
use  multiple  corporations  for  valid  business 
purposes,  lose  the  opportunity  of  applying 
net  losses  of  one  company  against  the  profits 
of  another,  thereby  paying  taxes  on  a  higher 
amount  than  the  consolidated  net  Income. 

States  that  although  the  reason  given  in 
the  House  Report  for  the  provision  limiting 
the  multiple  surtax  exemption  was  to  con- 
tinue to  help  small  businesses  but  restrict 
large  organizations,  the  impact  will  be  mainly 
against  .small  businesses  and  only  hurt  big 
business  in  a  very  liinited  number  of  cases. 
Urges  elimlaating  the  House  provision  and 
suggests  adopting  provisions  that  will  effec- 
tively prohibit  only  big  corporations  from 
utilizing  undue  multiple  surtax  exemptions. 
Suggests  a  requirement  limiting  multiple 
corporation  surtax  exemptions  to  a  maximum 
of  $500,000  of  pretax  income  (or  perhaps  an 
even  lower  amount) . 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday, 
September  12,  the  Committee  on  Finance 
received  testimony  from  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses concerning  such  features  of  the 
House  bill  as:  First,  extension  of  the  un- 
related business  income  tax  on  churches 
and  other  exempt  organizations  which 
tcxiay  are  not  subject  to  that  tax;  second, 
treatment  of  debt-financed  acquisition 
of  business  assets  by  a  tax-exempt  or- 
ganization: third,  the  tax  treatment  of 
membership  organizations  and  their  re- 
lationship with  their  members;  and 
fourth,  the  Information  returns  requii  ed 
to  be  filed  by  tax-exempt  organizations. 

We  also  received  testimony  on  that 
portion  of  the  bill  repealing  separate 
surtax  exemption  for  multiple  corpora- 
tions. 

So  tliat  Senators  might  follow  the 
progress  of  these  tax  reform  hearings,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  summary 
ol  the  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Tax-Exempt  Organizations 

HON.    MORTIireR    M.    CAPLIN,    COUNSEl.,    NA- 
TIONAL tax  equality  association 
Business  competiticm  for  tax-free  organisa- 
tions (p.  6  of  committee  print) 

Contends  that  business  activities  of  tax- 
free  organizations  result  In  unfair  competi- 
tion to  taxpaylug  businesses.  Notes  that  the 
University  Hills  Foundation  had  acquired  24 
businesses  during  a  9-year  period,  the  profits 
from  which  were  ruled  to  be  tax  exempt. 
Points  out  that  churches,  fraternal  benefi- 
ciary societies,  and  cooperaUves  are  also  ex- 
tensively Involved  In  ordinary  business  ac- 
tivities. Indicates  that  cooperatives  are  not 
just  the  small  farming  cooperatives  but  also 
operate  in  many  other  areas,  and  that  five 
cooperatives  appeared  in  Fortune's  list  of  500 
largest  business  operations. 

Indicates  that  tax  immunity  of  profits  en- 
ables exempt  organizations  to  pay  Inflated 
prices  for  businesses,  and  that  acquisition  of 
businesses  by  exempt  organizations  is  in- 
creasing as  a  result  of  the  Clay  Brown  case 
Argues  that  this  tax  Immunity  resulte  in  sub- 
stantial losses  of  Federal  revenues.  Considers 
the  1950  unrelated  business  tax  to  be  inade- 
quate. 

Unrelated  business  income  tax  (p.  14  of 
aommittee  print  i 
Supports  House  bill  to  extend  unrelated 
business  income  tax  to  churches,  social  wel- 
fare organizations,  fraternal  beneficiary  so- 
cieties, and  .so  forth,  and  the  tax  on  debt- 
financed  acquisitions  of  income-producing 
property. 

Cooperatives  (p.  16  of  committee  print) 
Maintains  that  cooperatives  are  essentially 
similar  to  corporations,  and  that  there  is  no 
Justification  for  not  taxing  the  income  to  the 
cooperative  and  to  the  patron  in  the  same 
two-tier  tax  syst-em  as  for  corporations-share- 
holders. Endorses  Senator  Ribicoff's  bill  (S. 
2646)  to  accomplish  this  goal. 

If  this  approach  is  not  accepted,  suggests 
adoption  of  the  tentative  decision  of  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  requiring  cooperatives 
to  distribute  currently  50  percent  of  earnings 
in  cash  and  the  other  50  percent  to  be  paid 
out  to  patrons  within  5  years. 

Foundations  (p.  20  of  committee  print) 
Recommends  approval  of  House  provision 
to  require  divestiture  of   holdings  in  unre- 
lated business  to  less  than  20  percent. 

Peels  that  if  specific  abuses  by  foundations 
are  dealt  with  directly,  there  is  little  need 
to  Impose  a  tax  on  investment  income,  which 
would  penalize  charitable  recipients  of  foun- 
dation grants.  Agrees  with  Treasury  proposal 
to  impose  only  a  'supervisory  fee"  for  admin- 
istrative costs. 

Advertising  income  of  exempt  organisations 
(p.  21  p/  committee  print) 
Urges  adoption  of  House  provision  to  tax 
advertising  income  of  exempt  organizations. 
Asserts  that  such  income  results  in  unfair 
competition  with  taxpaying  publishers. 

Suggests  that  Treasury  be  given  authority 
to  prescribe  legislative  regulations  for  deter- 
mination of  allowable  deductions  m  arrive  at 
taxable  Income  In  order  to  prevent  avoidance 
of  a  tax  by  accounting  maneuvering. 
Technical  correction  of  unrelated  business  in- 
come tax  (p.  23  of  committee  print) 
Considers  the  House  bill  relating  to  taxa- 
tion of  "passive"  Income  from  rents,  royal- 
ties, and  so  forth,  to  be  Inadequate.  Recom- 
mends that  exclusions  for  rent,  royalty,  and 
Interest  be  unavailable  for  any  Income  which 
is  deductible  by  the  payor  and  paid  to  the 
exempt  organization  by  an  entity  which  ex- 
empt organizations.  Its  creditors,  or  related 
persons  have  a  significant  interest.  Suggests 
that  these  exclusions  also  be  unavailable  for 
rent,    royalty,    or    Interest    income    whose 
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amount  la  determined  by  amount  of  Income 
(gross  or  net)  realized  by  payor.  Believes  that 
consideration  shotUd  be  ^ven  to  eliminating 
the  rental  exclusion  from  statute  altogether. 

Taxation  of  related   business    (p.   25   of 
ccrmmittee  print) 

Indicates  that  some  business  operations 
may  t)e  considered  as  related  to  functions  of 
an  exempt  organization,  and  jet  be  In  direct 
competition  with  taxpaying  buslnesss;  for 
example,  book  or  map  publishing  businesses. 
Recommends  a  Treasury  study  of  relation- 
ships of  "related  businesses"  and  possible 
abtises  in  this  area. 

Clarification  of  deduction  rules  (p.  26  of 
committee  print) 

Notes  that  some  courts  have  permitted 
nonprofit  organizations  to  deduct  expenses 
of  nonprofit  agencies  (generally,  furnishing 
of  services  to  members)  from  net  Income 
from  unrelated  sources,  and  that  this  could 
result  in  complete  avoidance  of  tax  on  un- 
related business  income.  Urges  adoption  of 
House  provision  dealing  with  clarification  of 
these  deduction  rules. 

VERT    RIVrEEND    HOMER    K.    JOLLEY,    S.J.,    PRESI- 
DENT, LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Extension  of  unrelated  business  income  tax 
to  churches  (p.  29  of  committee  print) 

Points  out  that  Loyola  University,  which 
operated  WWL-TV  and  WWL,  does  not  op- 
f>ose  legislative  efforts  to  stop  the  Clay  Brown 
type  transaction.  Objects,  however,  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  unrelated  business  Income  tax 
to  churches. 

Indicates  that  Loyola  University  wiU  op- 
erate at  a  deficit  during  the  next  5  years 
which  would  be  Increased  substantially  if  it 
were  not  for  the  anticipated  revenue  to  be 
derived  from  its  television  and  radio  oper- 
ations. 

Believes  that  there  Is  a  middle  ground 
available  to  Congress  which  will  both  curb 
the  abuses  to  which  the  House  bill  Is  aimed 
and  at  the  same  time  retain  the  traditional 
tax-exempt  status  of  churches.  Recommends 
as  an  alternative  to  the  provision  In  the 
House  bill  that  churches  be  required  to  ex- 
pend (In  the  exercise  or  performance  of  Its 
reUglot^s,  charitable,  or  educational  pur- 
poses) at  least  80  percent  of  their  earnings 
from  commercial  operations  on  an  annual 
basis.  Believes  that  this  minimum  expendi- 
ture approach  combined  with  the  Inability 
to  borrow  imposed  by  the  Clay  Brown  pro- 
visions will  remove  any  competitive  edge 
which  churches  may  enjoy. 

Proposes  that  If  this  approach  is  not 
deemed  desirable  by  the  committee  that 
methods  other  than  the  provisions  in  the 
House  bill  be  explored  to  allow  churches  an 
unlimited  deduction  for  earnings  distrib- 
uted to  or  F>ermanently  set  aside  for  the 
benefit  of  certain  qualified  operations  or 
organizations  such  as  schools,  hospitals,  and 
charities,  which  derive  their  support  from 
the  general  public.  Indicates  that  another 
method  would  be  to  allow  a  phase-in  peri- 
od of  10  years  to  enable  churches,  including 
Loyola,  to  retire  substantial  long-term  in- 
debtedness which  in  major  part  is  financed 
by  revenues  from  unrelated  activities. 

ROBERT  E.  M'KENNA.  ROBERT  A.  SALTZSTEIN.  AND 
PAUL  CONRAD,  REPRKSENTING  AMERICAN  BUSI- 
NESS PRESS  AND  NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER 
ASSOCIATION 

Tax  on  advertising  income   (p.  57  of 
coimmittee  print) 

Maintains  that  advertising  Is  a  business 
unrelated  to  any  tax-exempt  purpKise.  and 
any  profits  should  be  taxed  as  are  profits 
from  other  taxpaying  advertising.  Supports 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  regulations  and 
House  bill  provision  to  tax  the  advertising 
income  of  exempt  organizations. 

Suggests  that  each  separate  publication 
of  an  exempt  organization  be  accounted  for 
separately    to    prevent    tax    avoidance,    and 
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that  appropriate  regulations  be  adopted  to 
prevent  use  of  accounting  devices  to  avoid 
tax. 

Argues  that  taxpaying  publishers  also  per- 
form worthwhile  public  services  as  do  ex- 
empt organizations. 

WILLIAM    J.    LEHRFELD.   COUNSEL.    NATIONAL 
FRATERNAL    CONGRESS    OF    AMERICA 

Unrelated    business    income    tax    (p.    77    of 
committee  print) 

States  no  substantial  objection  to  the  ex- 
tension Of  the  unrelated  business  income  tax 
in  its  present  form  to  the  fraternal  bene- 
ficiary societies  since  all  other  exempt  orga- 
iilzations  will  be  subject  to  this  tax.  Sup- 
ports the  equivalent  treatment  of  all  exempt 
organizations  as  to  the  taxation  of  unrelated 
debt  financed  income.  Objects,  however,  to 
the  singling  out  of  fraternal  beneficiary  so- 
cieties for  special  treatment  of  "diverted" 
passive  income.  Points  out  that  the  House  bill 
does  not  treat  equivalent  organizations  on 
an  equal  basis:  it  does  not  treat  equivalent 
income  on  an  equal  basis.  Urges  the  Senate 
to  reject  this  treatment. 

Public  inform-ation  returns  (p.  95  of 
committee  print) 

Indicates  no  substantial  objection  to  the 
requirement  that  all  exempt  organizations 
file  public  information  rettirns  so  long  as 
some  provision  is  made  in  the  statute  for  an 
automatic  exception  for  very  small  organi- 
zations, such  as  local  U  ages  with  less  than 
$5,000  In  gross  receipts  and  assets. 

EDWIN  K.  STEERS.  GENERAL  COUNSEL,  IMPERIAL 
COUNCIL  OF  THE  ANCIENT  ARABIC  ORDER  OF 
THE  NOBLES  OF  THE  MYSTIC  SHRIKE  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA 

Background  concerning  the  Imperial  Council 
(p.   107  of  committee  print) 

States  that  the  Shrine  has  been  character- 
ized for  the  color  and  pageantry  of  its  parades 
and  fund  raising  activities  in  support  of  the 
Shrlners  hospitals  for  crippled  children. 
Notes  several  of  their  charitable  endeavors 
in  this  regard. 

Tax  on  investment  income  {pp.  112  and  118 
of  committee  print) 

Opposes  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  invest- 
ment Income  and  Income  derived  from  non- 
member  admissions  to  fund-raising  events 
of  fraternity  beneficiary  societies.  States  that 
the  effect  of  impcsing  a  tan  on  all  invest- 
ment income  and  income  obtained  from  fund 
raising  activities  of  the  Imperial  Council 
(and  other  fraternal  organizations)  would 
result  in  drastic  curtailment  of  their  further 
charitable  find  philanthropic  endeavors. 
Extension  of  the  unrelated  business  income 
tax    (p.   113   of  committee   print) 

Supports  the  provision  i  the  House  bill 
which  would  encompass  fraternal  organi- 
zations (along  with  the  other  exempt  orga- 
nizations) under  the  existing  provisions  of 
the  unrelated  businecs  income  tax.  States 
that  this  tjtx  should  be  similarly  applicable 
to  al  classes  of  organizations  exempt  under 
section  501  of  the  Inter^^al  Revenue  Code. 
Points  out  that  this  would  prevent  a  com- 
petitive advantage  over  private  tax-paying 
businesses  in  cases  where  exempt  organiza- 
tions are  able  to  generate  income  from  a 
trade  or  business. 

Exempt  stattis  of  fraternal  beneficiary  socie- 
ties (p.  114  of  committee  print) 

Points  out  that  there  is  no  historical  legis- 
lative precedent  lor  attempting  to  treat  ex- 
empt fraternal  beneficiaries  societies  in  the 
same  categoricai  manner  as  exempt  social 
clubs.  Indicates  that  the  organizational 
structure  and  ptirposes  of  these  two  exempt 
organizations  are  dissimilar,  except  that  both 
are  a  membership  form  of  organization. 
Maintains  that  the  income  sources  to  frater- 
nal organizations  are  not  now  nor  have  they 
ever  been  a  matter  of  unfair  competition  for 
private  taxpaying  businesses. 


GEORGE  F.  KACRLSIN,  JR..  EXXCCTIVI  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT,   AMERICAN    AtrrOMOBILX    ASSOCIATION 

Limitation  on  deductions  of  certain  non- 
exempt  membership  organizations  (p.  143 
of  committee  pnnt) 

Argues  that  the  limitation  should  not  ap- 
ply to  the  AAA  Maintains  that  many  of  its 
activities  benefit  the  general  public  and  are 
In  the  public  Interest,  and  that  these  activi- 
ties would  have  to  be  curt\lled  if  not  elimi- 
nated If  the  limitation  applies. 

States  that  AAA  competitors  (insurance 
and  oil  companies  with  subsidiary  motor 
clubs )  apparently  will  be  permitted  to  deduct 
membership  operation  losses  while  AAA  will 
not. 

Contends  that  the  limitation  requires  an 
exact  matching  of  dues  and  membersiilp 
expenses,  since  excess  dues  are  taxable,  and 
excess  epenses  are  not  deductible,  and  that 
an  exact  matching  Is  Impossible  because  ex- 
penses dei>end  lajgely  on  unpredictable  fac- 
tors such  s£  weather  conditions. 

Contends  that  it  is  discriminatory  to  tax 
Investment  Income  from  membership  dues 
paid  in  advance,  since  newspapers  and  maga- 
zlnee  may  Invest  subscription  receipts  with- 
out being  taxed  separately  on  the  Investment 
income 

States  that  AAA  receives  income  from  ad- 
vertising in  its  tour  books  and  in  connection 
with  its  system  of  rating  hotels,  restaurants. 
et  cetera,  and  that  It  would  be  required  to 
pay  taxes  on  this  Income  without  reduction 
for  cost  of  publication,  because  it  Is  a  non- 
member  income. 

Contends  it  is  impractical  to  allocate  its 
costs  between  members  and  nonmembers 

Maintains  that  the  scope  at  the  limitation 
Is  t(x>  broad  and  that  it  should  not  apply  to 
organizations  such  as  the  AAA  whose  mem- 
bers do  not  have  direct  control  over  the  dues 
structure. 

J.  P.  JANTTATOS.  COUNSEL.  NATIONAL  CLTTB 
ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  CLtTB  MANAGERS  ASSO- 
CIATION   OF     AMERICA 

Unrelated  business  iruxtme  tax  (p.  167  of 
committee  print ) 

Urges  legislative  preservation  of  present 
practice  of  allowing  5  percent  of  club's 
receipts  to  be  derlvea  from  nonmembers 
without  being  unrelated  Income.  Recom- 
mends clarification  of  "directly  connected" 
expenses  in  relation  to  groos  income,  and 
that  all  expenses  be  allowed  as  deductions 
which  help  to  produce  income 

Objects  to  the  complexity  of  definition  of 
"exempt  function  Income."  and  sug^sts  that 
this  be  defined  as  "gross  income  from 
amounts  paid  by  members  "  Requests  clari- 
fication of  concept  of  "guest"  and  what  Is 
■fxaid  by  members  " 

States  that  taxation  of  gains  from  sale  or 
exchange  of  property  should  not  be  taxed  be- 
cause many  clubs  would  be  unable  to  reln- 
stltute  operations  elsewhere  due  to  high  costs 
of  land  and  construction.  Suggests  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  t&z  on  gain  If  funds  are  used 
within  5  years  for  reacquisitlon  of  new  facili- 
ties, and  an  exemption  for  Investment  In- 
come arising  from  capital  improvement  funds 
set  aside  for  development  or  relocation. 

DENVEL   D.    ADAMS.   NATIONAL   ADJUTANT, 
DISABLED     AMERICAN    VrTERANS 

Description  of  organization   (p.  183  ol 
committee  print) 

Discusses  the  role  erf  the  Disabled  Amprlcan 
Veterans,  a  nonprofit  corporation  chartered 
by  an  acrt  of  Congress  and  accountable  to 
Congress,  points  out  that  it  devotes  the  ma- 
jor part  of  Its  efforts  to  free  assistance  to 
veterans  and  its  depiendents,  members  and 
nonmembers  alike. 
Unrelated  debt- financed  income,  self-dealing, 

full  public  disclosure  {pp.  185  and  ISb  of 

committee  print) 

States  that  the  DAV  approve*  the  provi- 
sion in  the  House  Mil  taxing  unrelated  debt- 
financed  income,  curuUIlng  self -dealing,  and 
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requiring  full  public  disclosure  of  activities 
of  tax-exempt  orgcuvlzatlons. 

Unrelated  business  income  tax  (p.  187  of 

committee  print) 
Indicates  also  that  the  DAV  does  not  op- 
pose the  House  provisions  extending  the  un- 
related business  income  tax  to  all  exempt 
organizations.  Points  out,  though,  that  It 
believes  that  In  enacting  this  provision  Con- 
gress should  Indicate  clearly  that  the  DAV's 
traditional  methods  of  fundralslng  should 
not  be  taxed.  States  that  the  tax  on  unre- 
lated business  Income  should  be  confined  to 
commercial  transactions  In  competition  with 
taxpaylng  businesses.  Indicates  that  If  a  tax 
were  lmp>06ed  on  the  funds  of  the  DAV.  It 
would  cause  a  great  reduction  In  service  to 
disabled  veterans. 

Multiple  Corporations 
james  w.  riddell,  counsel,  volume  footwear 

retailers    ot   america   and   committee   of 

consumer  finance  companies 

Mxiltiple  surtax  exemptions  (p.  193  of 
committee  print) 

Opposes  repeal  of  the  privilege  to  claim 
multiple  surtax  exemptions.  Asserts  that  It 
has  been  Um  policy  of  the  Congress  to  en- 
courage Ipgttlmate  and  normal  expansion  of 
growing  businesses  by  the  allowance  of  a  sur- 
tax exemption  to  every  corporation  within  a 
controlled  group  which  Is  established  for 
sound  business  purposes.  Points  out  that  It 
has  also  been  the  firm  legislative  policy  of 
Congress  to  deny  the  surtax  exemption  and 
all  other  deductions  or  exclusions  to  corpo- 
rations which  are  formed  for  the  purfKJse  of 
tax  avoidance  without  sound  business  pur- 
poses. 

Urges  the  committee  if  it  is  to  accept  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill  to  Increase  the 
phaseout  period  from  8  to  10  years,  change 
the  effective  date  of  this  provision  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1969,  allow  during  the  phaseout  period 
a  100-percent  dividends  received  credit,  and 
permit  members  of  an  affiliated  group  claim- 
ing the  benefits  of  the  phaseout  the  same 
benefits  with  respect  to  intercorporate  losses 
as  are  accorded  to  members  of  an  affiliated 
group  who  file  a  consolidated  return. 

WALTER  POZEN,  COUNSEL,  NATIONAL  RETAIL 
MERCHANTS  ASSOCIATION 

Multiple  surtax  exemptions  (p.  217  of 
committee  print) 

Opposes  the  proposed  elimination  of  cor- 
porate multiple  surtax  exemptions.  Contends 
that  the  effect  of  this  proposal  would  create 
potentially  serious  consequences  for  retail- 
ing operations. 

States  the  elimination  of  the  exemptions 
would  cause  small  marginal  stores  to  be 
closed,  adding  that  many  small  stores  cannot 
absorb  additional  taxes  and  still  remain  prof- 
itable. Further  states  that  innumerable  local 
communities  would  suffer  from  a  decline  in 
services,  availability  and  suitability  of  mer- 
chandise, and  a  decrease  in  competition  and 
a  loss  In  Jobs. 

Questions  the  Treasury's  estimates  of  the 
additional  tax  revenue  which  would  be  gained 
by  this  provision,  and  suggests  those  esti- 
mates do  not  take  into  account  the  revenue 
loss  resulting  from  the  closing  of  marginal 
stores,  as  well  as  the  loss  from  stores  which 
never  would  open  as  a  result  of  the  provision. 

Urges  the  committee  to  reject  the  multiple 
surtax  provisions  of  the  House  bill. 

ROBERT  E.  THOMAS.  PRESIDENT,  MAPCO,  INC.. 
ALSO  REPRESENTING  THE  LP-GAS  INDUSTRY 
AND  THE  NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Multiple  surtax  exemption  (p.  239  of  com- 
mittee print) 

OpfMDses  the  Hovise  provision  that  the  cor- 
porate surtax  exemption  be  eliminated. 

Contends  the  application  of  the  surtax 
exemption  to  affiliate  corporations  is  not  an 
unintended  tax  preference.  Disputes  the  con- 
tention that  the  exemption  Is  the  principal 


reason  for  businesses  operating  through 
multiple  corporations.  States  that  another 
misconception  is  the  allegation  that  the 
availability  of  the  exemption  to  affiliated 
multiple  corporations  results  In  a  tax  In- 
equity which  discriminates  against  their 
competitors. 

Also,  does  not  believe  the  elimination  of 
the  exemption  is  necessary  to  end  the  prac- 
tice of  some  businesses  of  using  multiple 
separate  corporations  to  take  advantage  of 
more  than  one  surtax  exemption — because 
other  provisions  of  the  Revenue  Code  are 
designed  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

Suggests  the  "most  disastrous  effect"  of 
the  House  provision  is  its  impact  on  the 
market  price  of  the  stock  or  assets  of  small 
family-owned  businesses,  noting  that  in  the 
liquid  petroleiun  gas  business  alone  there 
are  4,000  small  family-owned  businesses. 
Lump-sum     distributions      from      qualified 

profit-sharing  plans   (p.  251  of  comjnittee 

print) 

Suggests  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
apparently  believes  the  benefits  of  capital 
gains  treatment  for  lump  sums  paid  from 
profit-sharing  plans  are  derived  only  by 
high-salaried  corporate  executives.  States 
that  low-salaried  employees  receive  propor- 
tionately large  lump  sums  at  retirement,  ex- 
plaining that  only  about  1  percent  of 
MAPCO 's  employees  earn  more  than  $20,000 
a  year,  and  that  it  maintains  a  profit-sharing 
plan  for  all  its  employees.  Contends  the 
House  provision  would  diminish  the  incen- 
tive for  many  employees  to  provide  for  their 
own  fxitur^  security. 

Mineral  production  paym.ents  (p.  254  of  com- 
mittee print) 

Expresses  concern  respecting  the  House 
bill's  provision  dealing  with  one  form  of 
mineral  production  payments:  namely, 
carved-out  production  payments.  States  that 
MAPCO's  ell  and  gas  production  svibsldlary 
has  legitimately  accumulated  operating 
losses  pursuant  to  the  Code,  and  that  sum- 
marily taking  away  MAPCO's  ability  to  carve 
out  a  production  payment  for  the  purpose 
of  covering  accumulated  losses  Is  exceedingly 
unfair. 

Suggests  that  If  such  payments  are  to  be 
outlawed,  it  seems  only  fair  that  they  be 
outlawed  with  respect  to  future  operations 
and  not  with  respect  to  accumulated  past 
losses. 

Definition  of  plant  facility,  (p.  256  of  com- 
mittee print) 
Believes  the  House  bill  entitles  a  pipeline 
system,  on  which  construction  was  com- 
menced prior  to  April  19.  1969.  to  an  invest- 
ment credit,  but  Is  concerned  that  the 
phrase  "a  single  site"  might  be  narrowly  in- 
terpreted to  not  Include  a  pipeline  system. 
Contends  this  would  lead  to  unnecessary 
dispute  and  litigation,  and  recommends  that 
the  report  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
on  this  legislation  expand  the  list  of  ex- 
amples of  a  single  site  to  include  the  words 
"a  pipeline  route." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Committee  on  Finance  received  testi- 
mony from  a  number  of  witnesses  con- 
cerning that  portion  of  the  House  brrtl 
which  tightens  up  on  the  bad-debt  re- 
serve deductions  taken  by  commercial 
banks,  mutual  savings  banks,  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations.  The  House 
bill  also  reduces  the  tax  benefits  available 
to  these  institutions  with  respect  to  their 
gains  and  losses  on  bonds,  and  other  cor- 
poi-ate  and  governmental  evidence  of 
indebtedness. 

So  that  Senators  might  follow  the 
progress  of  these  tax  reform  hearings,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  summary 
of  the  testimony  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Financial  Institutions 
hon.    preston    martin,    chairman.    federal 

home  loan  bank  board 
Residential  real  estate  loans  {p.  1  of  commit- 
tee print) 

Urges  the  enactment  of  a  tax  incentive  on 
residential  real  estate  loans:  a  deduction 
based  upon  a  percent  of  gross  income  from 
these  loans,  the  so-called  Administration  pro- 
posal. Supports  the  ux  deduction  approach 
becavise  this  approach  has  the  virtues  of  sim- 
plicity and  clarity  in  contrast  to  the  com- 
plications and  ambiguities  of  the  present 
"bad  debt  reserve'  approach.  Suggests  the 
consideration  by  this  committee  of  a  stronger 
incentive  on  the  same  deduction  basis,  based 
on  gross  mortgage  income  derived  from  con- 
ventional mortgage  loans  to  moderate  and 
low-Income  households.  Requests  that  if  the 
Administration's  "5-percent  deduction"  ap- 
proach is  accepted  that  consideration  be 
given  to  a  more  liberal  tax  deduction  such 
as  10  percent  to  provide  incentives  In  this 
necessary  area. 

Tax  definition  of  savings  and  loan    (p.  5  of 
committee  print) 

Opposes  the  tax  definition  of  savings  and 
loan  associations  contained  in  the  House  bill. 
Points  out  that  the  bill  initially  describes  a 
savings  and  loan  as  an  insured  institution 
or  one  which  is  subject  to  regulatory  super- 
vision and  examination.  States  that  the  bill's 
definition  goes  further  by  describing  specifi- 
cally the  business  and  activities  of  a  savings 
and  loan:  "substantially  all  of  the  business 
of  which  consists  of  acquiring  the  savings 
of  the  public  and  investing  in  loans."  Indi- 
cates that  the  definition  in  the  House  bill 
also  sets  forth  an  elaborate  structure  as  to 
the  mix  of  assets  which  a  savings  and  loan 
must  hold.  Believes  that  the  initial  definition 
is  adequate  and  to  go  further,  inhibits  the 
ability  of  the  industry  to  adjust  to  changing 
consumer  demand  structure. 

Mergers  {p.  S  of  committee  print) 

Maintains  that  the  present  application  of 
the  tax  law  to  "supervisory"  mergers  has  been 
in  need  of  revision.  States  that  a  "super- 
visory "  merger  is  encouraged  or  instituted  in 
the  public  interest  by  the  FSLIC  and  the 
FHIoBB.  involving  one  or  more  savings  and 
loans  with  financial  or  managerial  problems. 
Indicates  that  under  present  law  tax  deducted 
reserves  may  be  subject  to  recapture  upon 
merger  or  acquisition  of  assets;  and  if  this 
is  the  case  the  tax  must  be  taken  from  ex- 
isting net  worth.  A.sserts  that  this  rule  ef- 
fectively bars  seme  otherwise  desirable  mer- 
ger candidates  or  tmduly  limits  the  available 
supervisory  solutions.  Believes  that,  at  a  min- 
imum, "supervisory"  mergers  or  acquisitions 
or  assets  instituted  by  the  Board  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  should  be  relieved  of  this  tax 
effect. 

WILLIS  W.  ALEXANDER.  PRESIDENT,  THE 
AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 

Gains  from  debt  securities  {p.  13  of 
committee  print) 

Expresses  concern  that  proposal  to  treat 
net  gains  and  osses  from  debt  securities  as 
ordinary  income  that  will  have  an  adverse 
Impact  on  debt  securities  markets.  Asserts 
that  the  prospect  of  change  has  already  de- 
creased demand  for  low-coupon  Issues  and 
long-  and  intermediate-term  issues,  as  well 
as  reducing  the  liquidity  of  banks.  Contends 
that  termination  of  present  treatment  of 
gains  and  losses  will  Increase  costs  of  Treas- 
ury and  municipal  intermediate-  and  long- 
term  financing,  even  greater  than  the  In- 
crease In  tax  revenue. 

Maintains  that  present  nonsymmetrical 
treatment  of  capital  gains  and  losses  of 
banks  enables  banking  system  to  meet 
changing  credit  needs.  Requests  that  If  pres- 
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ent  treatment  is  terminated,  if  not  be  made 
retroactive. 

Bad  debt  reserves  (p.  17  of  committee  print) 
States  that  present  bad  debt  reser^ 
treatment  Is  the  result  of  ntenslve  discus- 
sions between  Treasury  and  banks  on  what 
constitutes  an  adequate  reserve  for  loan 
losses. 

Contends  that  current  bad  debt  reserve 
provisions  for  banks  provide  stability  and 
solvency  for  banks,  and  recognizes  the  need 
for  different  treatment  from  commercial 
businesses.  Argues  that  public  policy  re- 
quires stepped-up  marginal  lending  with  re- 
spect to  risk  and  net  returns  to  solve  inner 
city  and  other  problems,  and  that  this  calls 
for  strengthened,  not  weakened,  bad  debt 
reserves  to   avoid   Impairment   of   capital. 

Asserts  that  effective  tax  rate  as  computed 
for  banks  Is  not  entirely  correct,  as  in  1968 
Insured  banks  also  paid  •132  million  to  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and 
national  banks  paid  $23  million  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  Currency  for  deposit  Insurance  and 
bank  examination.  Argues  that  these  fees 
are.  In  effect,  "taxes".  Questions  the  rele- 
vancy of  citing  the  lower  effective  tax  rate 
on  banks  from  tax-exempt  Interest  Income 
as  an  argument  to  lower  bad  debt  reserves. 
Indicates  that  the  proper  Issue  is  whether 
present  bad  debt  reserve  formula  Is  adequate 
in  relation  to  public  policy  objectives  at  a 
reasonable  cost  to  Treasury. 

Maintains  that  proposed  carryback  and 
carryforward  treatment  of  losses  does  not 
provide  some  degree  of  protection  as  an  estab- 
lished reserve. 

Accumulation  trusts  (p.  23  of  committee 

print) 
Recommends  that  sections  341  and  342  of 
bill  be  eliminated  because  tax  abuse  la  not 
a  problem  and  that  possibility  of  tax  avoid- 
ance Is  slight. 

Split  interest  trusts  (p.  28  of  committee 

print) 
Suggests  that  requiring  the  establishment 
of  an  annuity  trust  or  unltrust  to  obtain 
a  charitable  deduction  not  be  enacted,  as  It 
would  reduce  Investment  flexibility  of  trusts 
and  would  Impose  unnecessary  burden  and 
expense  on  trustees. 

Lump-sum  pension  distributions  (p.  30  of 
committee  print) 
Contends  that  present  system  of  capital 
gains  treatment  is  equitable  as  an  averaging 
device.  Maintains  that  proposal  would  be 
highly  complicated  and  administratively 
cumbersome. 

Withholding  of  interest  and  dividends  (p.  31 
of  committee  prtnt) 
Opposes  proposed  amendment  No.  140  to 
H.R.  13270  by  Senator  Kennedy  to  require 
tax  withholding  of  20  percent  on  dividends 
and  interest.  Asserts  that  proposal  would 
place  onerous  burden  of  work  and  expense  on 
private  Industry.  Suggests  that  the  Service 
use  information  already  submitted  on  form 
1099  to  Insure  that  taxpayers  are  paying 
taxes  on  these  amounts  before  requiring 
withholding. 

CHARLES    H.    OGILVIE,    CHAIRMAN,    NATIONAL    AS- 
SOCIATION   OF    BUSINESS    DEVELOPMENT    CORP. 

Bad  debt  reserves  for  business  development 
corporations  (p.  37  of  committee  print) 
Expresses  the  belief  that  business  develop- 
ment corporations — as  contrasted  with  com- 
mercial banks,  savings  and  loans  and  mutual 
savings  banks,  and  small  business  Investment 
companies — are  lenders  with  the  least  pros- 
pect for  profit  and  probably  the  greatest  po- 
tential of  risk. 

Notes  that  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
bad  debt  reserves  of  the  business  development 
corporations  be  established  on  the  basts  of 
actual  loss  experience,  and  states  that  due  to 
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the  precipitous  manner  In  which  loans  of 
these  corporations  would  go  bad  and  due  to 
the  size  of  their  loans,  they  would  be  out  of 
business  before  their  experience  could  Inure 
to  their  benefit.  Adds  that  the  10-year  carry- 
bawjk  and  5-year  carryforward  provision  of 
the  House  bill  would  not  provide  an  adequate 
cushion  for  the  typical  business  development 
corporation.  Believes  they  should  be  placed 
In  a  separate  category  with  respect  to  bad 
debt  reserves  due  to  their  differences  from 
other  lending  Institutions  in  purpose.  In 
type  of  loans  made,  and  In  the  greater  risks 
involved  In  their  loans. 

Suggests  that  business  development  cor- 
porations be  allowed  to  retain  presently  es- 
tablished bad  debt  reserves  provided  they  do 
not  exceed  10  percent  of  outstanding  loans 
at  year-end.  Alternatively,  recommends  they 
be  permitted  to  deduct  from  taxable  Income 
each  year  such  amounts  as  would  be  required 
to  maintain  a  bad  debt  reserve  In  the  amount 
of  10  percent  of  outstanding  loans  at  year- 
end. 

GEORGE  C.  WILLIAMS,  PRESIDENT.  NATIONAL  AS- 
SOCIATION OF  SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENTS 
COMPANIES 

Disproportionate  distribution  of  property  to 
shareholders  of  (p.  46  of  committee  print) 
Express  concern  with  the  House  provision 
related  to  stock  dividends:  believes  it  would 
result  in  taxable  Income  to  shareholders  of 
small  business  concerns  financed  by  SBIC's 
where  there  are  "disproportionate  distribu- 
tions" by  such  portfolio  companies  Does  not 
quarrel  with  present  law  taxing  distributions 
of  property  where  shareholders  can  elect  l>e- 
tween  a  stock  dividend  and  the  receipt  of 
cash  or  other  property,  but  fears  the  proposed 
extension  of  this  principle  to  convertible  se- 
curities would  add  considerable  complexity 
to  SBIC  financing. 

Also.  Is  particularly  concerned  that  the 
House  bill  would  give  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  authority  to  determine  what  types 
of  transactions  might  be  treated  as  dispro- 
portionate distributions. 

Urges  amendment  of  the  House  bill  to  ex- 
empt SBIC  financing  from  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  disproportionate  distributions.  Al- 
ternatively, and  In  lieu  of  the  delegation  of 
authority  to  the  Treasury,  urges  precise  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  with  respect  to  such  dis- 
tributions. 

Ordinary  income  treatment  for  gains  on 

securities  {p.  47  of  committee  print) 
Expresses  concern  with  the  House  provi- 
sion vhlch  would  treat  gains  on  securities 
held  by  financial  Institutions  as  ordinary  In- 
come. States  the  House  report  indicates  this 
provision  Is  designed  to  accomplish  parallel 
treatment  for  similar  types  of  financial  In- 
stitutions, but  contends  that  if  oarallel 
treatment  is  to  be  accomplished  the  House 
bill  should  be  amended  to  give  SBIC's.  as 
well  as  banks,  ordinary  loss  treatment  on  a 
debt  which  is  "evidenced  by  a  security." 

ARTHUR  T.  ROTH  AND  L.  SHIRLEY  TARK.  COCHAIR- 
MEN,     BANKEKS     COMMITTEE    FOB    TAX    EQUALITT 

General  (p.  51  of  committee  print) 
States  that  House  bill  goes  a  long  way  to- 
ward closing  many  loopholes  that  allow  par- 
tial or  complete  escape  of  taxes.  Indicates 
that  what  we  term  loopholes  today  were,  in 
many  instances,  originally  designed  to  en- 
courage certain  segments  of  the  economy. 
Hopes  that  In  the  future,  however,  that  any 
such  "pump-prlmlng  subsidy  tax  legislation" 
will  have  a  suitable  expiration  date. 
Bad  debt  reserves  of  financial  institutions 
(p.  52  of  committee  print) 
Feels  that  unless  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations and  mutual  savings  banks  are  taxed 
in  the  same  way  on  earnings  as  commercial 
banks,  tax  equaUty  wlU  not  be  achieved 
and  an  unfair  loophole  will  still  exist. 


Tax-exempt  interest  for  banks  (p.  53  of 

committee  print) 
Contends  that.  In  real  economic  terms,  the 
computation  of  the  effective  tax  rate  on 
banks  as  determined  by  adding  the  tax-ex- 
empt Interest  received  to  gross  Incotne  is  In- 
correct. States  that  the  correct  method  would 
be  to  add  to  taxable  income  the  amount  the 
bank  would  have  received  If  the  bonds  were 
taxable  and  to  add  to  the  tax  paid  by  banks 
the  benefit  realized  by  municipalities  from 
the  tax  subsidy.  Argues,  therefore,  that  the 
effective  tax  rate  on  commercial  banks  un- 
der the  House  bill  would  be  comparable  to 
Industrial  corporations. 

Treasury  recommendations  (p.  54  of 
com.mittee  print) 
Agrees  with  Treasury  proposals  to  place  all 
financial  institutions  on  the  same  terms  re- 
garding bad-debt  reserve  deduction — 1  e.,  ac- 
tual loss  experience,  and  to  allow  a  5  percent 
special  deduction  of  interest  receipts  from 
certain  loans  determined  to  be  la  the  na- 
tional interest. 

States  that  small  banks  will  benefit  more 
than  the  larger  banks  under  this  proposal. 
and  that  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
mutual  savings  banks  would  benefit  even 
more,  as  they  have  a  higher  portion  of  assets 
in  residential  mortgages.  Maintains  that 
major  beneficiary  will  be  home  buyers  and 
tenants  in  that  prop)osal  will  Increase  com- 
petition for  mortgage  loans  and  drive  down 
interest  rates. 

//  Hottse  bill  is  followed  (p.  56  of  committee 
print) 

Recommends  that  bad  debt  reserve  deduc- 
tion allowed  for  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  mutual  savings  oanks  be  reduced  to  at 
least  20  percent,  or  less,  by  the  end  of  the 
lO-year  period,  rather  than  the  House  bill's 
30  percent. 

Suggests  that  the  bad  debt  reserve  accumu- 
lation ceiling  far  mutual  thrift  institutions 
of  6  percent  of  qualifying  real  property  loans 
be  reduced  to  4  percent. 

Kecommends  that  both  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  mutual  savings  banks  be 
required  to  invest  85  percent  of  funds  In 
qualifying  assets  to  obtain  the  special  tax 
benefits,  instead  of  82  percent  presently  al- 
lowed lor  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
72  percent  for  mutual  savings  banks  under 
House  bill. 

EDWARD    P.     CLARK,    CHAIRMAN.    COMMITTEE    ON 
TAXATION.  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 

MUTUAL      SAVINGS     BANKS 

Administration  proposal  (p.  59  of  committee 

print) 

Contends  that  proposal  fails  to  achieve 
either  tax  equity  or  an  incentive  to  Invest 
in  mortgage  markets.  States  that  the  removal 
of  the  present  bad  debt  reserve  prortsion 
more  than  offsets  proposed  "special  tax  de- 
duction". Argues  that  thrift  Institutions  need 
no  special  Incentives  to  invest  in  housing, 
since  they  are  already  heavily  invested  in 
this  area.  Maintains,  however,  that  without  a 
realistic  bad  debt  reserve  allowance,  thrift 
institutions  must  seek  less  risky  investments, 
and  ultimately  would  convert  into  commer- 
cial banks  to  gain  broader  loaning  powers. 

States  that  the  special  deduction  proposal 
Is  so  circumscribed  as  to  limit  its  usefulness 
to  many  savings  banks  and  would  fall  with 
varying  degrees  of  impact  on  individual  in- 
stitutions. 

Suggests  that  administration  proposal 
could  be  modified  but  not  without  altering 
its  basic  structure:  (1)  include  a  realistic 
bad  debt  reserve  provision,  and  (2)  eliminate 
or  substantially  reduce  the  60-percent  limi- 
tation in  the  special  deduction  proposal. 

Argues  that  equahty  of  tax  treatment 
without  equaUty  of  financial  opportunities 
places  a  heavier  tax  burden  on  thrift  institu- 
tions. Bxplains  that  institution*  whose  assets 
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are  dominated  by  long-term  loans  require  a 
greater  bad  debt  reserve  allowance  than  do 
commercial  banks  wltb  pred<Mninantly  short- 
term  loans. 

Contends  that  heavier  tax  burdens  than 
present  on  mutual  thrift  Institutions  would 
weaken  ability  to  compete  with  commercial 
banks  and  reduce  supply  of  funds  for  housing 
and  inner  city  rebuilding. 

House-ptissed  proposal  (p.  62  of  committee 
print ) 

Objects  to  Investment  standard  imposed 
on  mutual  savings  banks,  as  being  too  nar- 
row and  restrictive.  Notes  that  a  recent  study 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  indi- 
cated a  need  for  investment  flexibility. 

Suggests  that  Investment  standards.  If  en- 
acted, be  broadened  to  include  all  mortgage 
loans  which  are  essential  to  residential  build- 
ing and  rebuilding  of  urban  centers.  Re- 
quests elimination  of  72-percent  Investment 
standard,  elimination  of  provision  which 
denies  any  percentage  of  income  deduction 
to  savings  banks  with  less  than  60  percent 
of  assets  in  qualifying  assets,  revision  of 
sliding-scale  provision,  and  retention  of  60 
percent  of  income  deduction  for  bad  debt 
reserve  allowance. 

-  CEOROE.  L.    BLISS.   PRESIDENT.   COUNCIL   Or 
JJHTTTAL    SAVINGS    INSTITUTIONS 

Reserve  for  losses  on  loans  (p.  93  of 
committee  print) 

States  that  the  provision  in  the  House  bill 
revising  the  reserve  for  losses  on  loans  for 
mutual  savings  banks,  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations, etc.,  should  be  withdrawn  and  set 
aside  for  future  study  and  hearings.  Points 
out  that  the  practical  effect  of  this  provision 
Is  to  nearly  double  the  tax  payments  required 
of  tbes  mutual  institutions,  which  they  can 
meet  only  by  either  reducing  the  rate  of  in- 
terest-dividends paid  on  the  accounts  of  their 
savings  members,  or  by  Increasing  the  rate 
of  interest  charged  to  their  borrowing  mem- 
bers. 

Indicates  that  the  6-p>ercent  ceiling  in  the 
reserve  for  losses  on  qualifying  real  property 
loans  is  completely  unrealistic  and  should  be 
increased  to  10  percent  and  5  percent  In  the 
case  of  a  reserve  for  other  losses.  Notes  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  provides  that  any 
taxpayer  may  deduct  authorized  losses  on  a 
strict  charge-off  basis  or  by  the  reserve 
method,  but  that  all  mutual  institution 
must  use  the  reserve  method. 

States  that  it  is  not  in  the  public  interest 
that  supervised  financial  institutions  should 
be  subject  to  inconsistent  or  conflicting  re- 
quirements arising  out  of  differing  statutes 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  separate  branches 
of  Government. 

Indicates  that  "tax  equality"  should  be  ac- 
companied by  "investment  equality."  States 
that  these  mutual  institutions  should  have 
equality  of  investment  opportunities  in  order 
to  make  available  to  them  the  more  lucra- 
tive field  available  to  the  privately  owned 
financial  institutions. 

States  that  the  proposal  made  by  the 
Treasury  for  financial  institutions  Is  a  major 
change  in  course  and  warrants  widespread 
study  and  consideration  before  legislative 
action. 

Points  out  that  present  law  does  not  dif- 
ferentiate between  mutual  institutions  and 
the  nonmutuals.  Suggests  that  the  defini- 
tions be  revised  in  a  manner  which  recog- 
nizes the  distinctive  character  of  all  mutual 
savings  institutions  and  accords  them  com- 
parable tax  status  to  that  of  other  mutual 
or  cooperative  organizations. 

C.   R.   MITCHELL,  LEGISLATIVE  CHAIRMAN,  UNITED 
STATES  SAVINGS   AND  LOAN   LEAGUE 

Savings  and  loan  taxation  (p.  103  of 
committee  print) 
Opposes  the  proposed  revision  In  the  60-40 
formula  which  enables  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations to  set  aside  60  percent  of  their 
Income  after  expenses  and  interest  payment-s 
to  depositors  into  reserves  and  pay  taxes  on 


40  percent  of  their  net  Income.  Maintains 
that  the  alternative  Treasury  "5-percent  de- 
duction" proptoeal  would  not  lessen  the  effect 
of  the  changes  in  the  House  bill.  Indicates 
that  both  proposals  would  have  about  the 
same  practical  effect  except  that  the  Treas- 
ury proposal  would  double  savings  and  loan 
taxation  over  a  5-year  phase-in  period  rather 
than  the  10-year  period  provided  In  the 
House  bill.  Suggests  that  both  proposals 
would  equalize  the  effective  tax  rate  for  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  and  for  commer- 
cial banks  which  is  contrary  to  historic  in- 
ducement for  thrift  institutions  to  invest  In 
mortgages 

Contends  that  the  60-40  formula  has  pro- 
duced anticipated  tax  revenues  and  has 
enabled  savings  and  loan  associations  to  per- 
form their  vital  function  of  residential 
financing.  Believes  that  a  tax  increase  would 
add  to  mortgage  costs,  reduce  the  ability 
to  attract  savings  and  impair  the  reserve 
position  for  future  growth. 

Accepts  the  elimination  of  the  alternative 
3  percent  of  loan  growth  formula  for  com- 
puting allowable  additions  to  the  reserve  for 
bad  debts  and  the  special  lax  treatment  of 
capital  gains  and  losses  in  connection  with 
transactions  in  Government  securities. 

WILLLlAM  J.  M'KEEVER,  PAST  PRESIDENT,  NA- 
TIONAL LEAGUE  OF  INSURED  SAVINGS  ASSO- 
CIATIONS 

Bad  debt  reserves  of  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations  (p.  123  of  committee  print) 

States  that  savings  and  loan  associations 
are  basically  subject  to  the  same  income 
taxes  as  other  corporations,  and  that  the 
only  substantial  difference  in  their  tax 
treatment  Is  that  In  computing  their  taxable 
income  a  more  favorable  bad  debt  reserve  is 
allowed.  Adds  that  this  is  "In  recognition 
of  the  rislcs  involved  in  long-term  mort- 
gages that  constitute  most  of  the  Investment 
portfolio  ol   savings  and  loan  associations." 

Disagrees  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
House  committee  report  that  present  bad 
debt  reserve  provisions  applicable  to  mutual 
thrift  institutions  are  "unduly  generous," 
and  notes  that  the  report  also  states  that  the 
bad  reserve  provisions  were  amended  to  pro- 
vide assiu-ance  that  significant  tax  will  be 
paid  by  such  institutions  in  most  cases  on 
their  retained  earnings.  Believes  this  argu- 
ment falls  to  recognize  the  "enormous  diff- 
erence" that  exists  between  such  associa- 
tions and  other  types  of  corporations. 

Suggests  the  House  changes  in  the  bad  re- 
serve provisions  would  absorb  a  significant 
amount  of  new  funds  that  could  otherwise 
go  to  the  home  mortgage  market.  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  bill's  proposal  for  a  10-year 
carryback  and  5-year  carryforward  for  losses 
is  not  an  adequate  alternative  for  the  pres- 
ent reserve  provisions. 

FRANKLIN  HARDINGE,  JR.,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT,    CALIFORNIA     SAVINGS     AND     LOAN     LEAGUE 

Bad  debt  reserves  of  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions (p.  135  of  committee  print) 

States  that  the  House  bill  would  increase 
the  tax  on  savings  and  loan  associations,  as 
a  percentage  of  taxable  income,  from  16.9 
percent  to  31  percent,  while  increasing  the 
bank  rate  only  from  23  percent  to  27.5  per- 
cent— so  that  for  the  first  time  the  rate  on 
savings  and  loans  would  exceed  that  on 
banks. 

Contends  that  the  House  proposals  would 
accelerate  the  diversion  of  money  away  from 
family  housing.  Explains  that  such  associa- 
tions must  place  their  money  only  in  long- 
term  loans  on  homes,  and  states  that  if  they 
are  taxed  without  regard  to  this  factor  they 
are  unfairly  taxed  and  as  a  consequence  be- 
come non-competitive  Adds  it  Is  not  proper 
to  argue  that  a  fair  system  of  taxation  can 
Ignore  the  operational  restrictions  placed  on 
savings  and  loan  associations. 

Believes  the  Treasury  proposal  for  taxa- 
tion of  financial  Institutions  is  more  realistic 
than  the  House  bill.  Points  out  that  the  6 


percent  deduction  for  both  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  suggested  by  the 
Treasury  against  Interest  income  from  resi- 
dential mortgage  loans  recognizes  the  in- 
herent limitations  upon  long-term  loans  as 
a  form  of  Investment. 

If  faced  with  the  alternative  of  the  House 
bill  or  the  Treasury  proposal,  the  California 
Savings  and  Loan  League  would  support  the 
Treasury  proposal  with  important  modifica- 
tions. 


TAX  RELIEF  AND  TAX  REFORM 

Mr.  HATFIELD,  Mr.  President,  the 
Tax  Reform  Bill  of  1969,  now  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  proposed  legis- 
lation that  the  Senate  will  consider  in 
the  months  ahead.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee meml>ers  are  now  evaluating  the 
various  facets  of  the  tax  reform  bill. 

I  am  committed  to  a  program  that 
coordinates  tax  relief  and  tax  reform. 
Our  constituents  who  pay  their  taxes 
without  benefit  of  loopholes  or  lawyers 
should  have  their  tax  burdens  lightened. 

One  aspect  of  the  tax  reform  bill  that 
troubles  me  is  the  effect  on  our  colleges 
and  universities  that  will  come  from  the 
proposed  7-percent  tax  on  foundations 
and  alteration  of  treatment  of  gifts  of 
appreciated  property.  I  am  studying  this 
section  carefully  and  I  know  that  other 
Senators  are  doing  so  also. 

The  Washington  Post  of  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 14,  1969,  did  its  readers  a  service 
when  it  discussed  the  tax  reform  bill  in 
a  way  that  is  easy  to  understand.  Be- 
cause I  know  it  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
Senators,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tax  Relief  and  Tax  Reform 
(By  Prank  C.  Porter) 

Chairman  Russell  B,  Long  (D-La.)  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  called  the  tax  re- 
form bill  of  1969  "368  pages  of  Ijewildering 
complexity,"  To  Edwin  S.  Cohen,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  tax  policy, 
it  wao  "the  Attorneys'  and  Accountants'  Re- 
lief Act  of  1969" — a  description  he  later  re- 
gretted. By  all  odds,  however,  the  bill  is  the 
most  monumental  effort  to  overhaul  the 
country's  income  tax  since  it  was  enacted  in 
1913, 

It  has  confounded  Capitol  Hill  skeptics 
who  never  dreamed  that  an  assault  on  en- 
trenched tax  privileges  could  get  this  far.  But 
in  terms  of  the  grandiose  hopes  some  had  for 
it — hopes  that  Congress  might  somehow  re- 
verse the  present  drift  in  income  taxation 
and  move  in  the  direction  of  the  basic  sim- 
plicity and  equity  of  the  original  law — it 
doesn't  come  off. 

"The  actual  result  may  be  to  Introduce 
greater  complexity  and  inequity  into  our  tax 
laws."  Rep.  James  B,  Utt  (R-Calif,)  com- 
plained in  a  dissent  at  the  time  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported  o  it  the 
bin  In  early  August. 

WARS  HOT  At  D  COLD 

By  contrast,  the  original  1913  law  today 
seems  almost  too  good  to  he  true. 

It  was  based  on  two  simple  premises:  the 
need  for  revenue  and  ability  to  pay.  It  left 
untouci;ed  the  incomes  of  not  only  the  poor 
but  also  of  the  reasonably  affluent.  No  tax 
was  imposed  on  earnings  up  to  $20,000 — a 
fortune  in  those  days.  After  that,  there  was 
a  :evy  of  only  1  per  cent  up  to  (50,000  and 
2  per  cent  thereafter,  (And  yet  at  the  time, 
there  were  screams  from  well-heeled  Ameri- 
cans that  the  law  was  a  Communist  plot.) 


September  15,  1969 

Not  until  World  War  11  did  the  Income  tax 
really  dip  into  the  middle-Income  brackets. 
Since  it  was  everyljody's  war.  nearly  every- 
body should  pay  for  It,  the  theory  went,  and 
Beardsley  Ruml  made  collections  practicable 
by  devising  the  system  of  withholding  a 
part  of  wages  at  the  source. 

If  there  were  ever  any  hope  after  1946 
of  returning  to  the  good  old  days,  it  was 
shattered  by  continued  high  military  ex- 
penditures for  the  cold  war  and  for  hos- 
tilities in  Korea  and  Vietnam,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  rapidly  growing  social  re- 
sponsibilities assumed  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment on  the  other. 

Meanwhile,  the  first  sustained  postwar  In- 
flation in  history  gradually  increased  inequi- 
ties as  the  income  tax  finally  caught  up  with 
the  poor.  In  1942,  no  tax  was  due  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four  on  income  up  to  $2200,  a  modest 
but  adequate  living  in  those  days.  Today 
the  cutoff  for  the  same  size  family  is  $3000, 
a  sum  now  well  below  the  poverty  line.  In 
the  interim,  consumer  prices  have  gone  up 
125  per  cent. 

Simultaneously,  there  were  forces  at  work 
that  made  the  progresslvity  in  tax  rates 
nearly  self-defeating.  The  top  rate  was  raised 
to  a  confiscatory  91  per  cent  under  the  de- 
mands of  World  War  II  financing  and  stayed 
there  until  cut  to  70  per  cent  in  1964  (the 
10  per  cent  surcharge  has  since  raised  It  to 
77  per  cent) . 

The  high  rates  sent  wealthy  persons  scur- 
rying for  all  kinds  of  tax  shelters:  capital 
gains,  which  are  taxed  at  half  the  rates  for 
ordinary  income;  municipal  bond  interest, 
which  is  not  taxed  at  all;  mineral  depletion 
allowances;  synthetic  farm  losses  used  to 
offset  other  iacome,  and  many  others. 

THE    PRINCIPLE    OF    NEUTEALITT 

Most  experts  believe  firmly  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  tax  neutrality — that  different  types 
of  income  should  be  treated  the  same  and 
that  taxation  Is  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  revenue,  not  implementing  social 
fwlicy.  But  such  have  been  the  political  and 
lobbying  pressures  over  the  years  that  Con- 
gress has  fashioned  all  sorts  of  tax  incen- 
tives (or  loopholes,  depending  on  the  point 
of  view)  to  promote  what  it  considers  so- 
cially or  economically  desirable  goals. 

More  often  than  not,  the  goals  are  per- 
verted as  the  incentives  are  put  to  uses  for 
which  they  were  never  inten  '^d.  Depletion 
allowances  originally  were  designed,  for  ex- 
ample, to  encourage  the  industry  to  step  up 
Its  exploration  and  assure  the  United  States 
of  a  strategic  supply  of  minerals.  They  were 
not  intended  as  a  shelter  whereby  an  obste- 
trician could  cut  the  tax  on  his  $100,000  prac- 
tice in  half  by  investing  in  a  wildcat  well. 
Rep.  Wilbur  D.  Mills  (D-Ark).  chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
likes  to  cite  the  classic  examp:.  of  a  tax 
privilege  that  got  completely  out  of  hand. 
The  unlimited  charitable  deduction  was  en- 
acted to  benefit  a  single  individual:  a  young 
heiress  of  the  Philadelphia  Drexel  family 
who.  having  taken  vows  of  poverty  as  a  nun, 
wanted  to  give  away  all  of  her  very  consider- 
able income.  The  unforeseen  result  is  that  to- 
day more  than  100  wealthy  Americans  use  the 
device,  some  to  escape  taxation  altogether. 
The  effect  of  these  cumulative  preferences 
Is  that  hardly  any  of  the  rich  pay  anything 
near  the  maximum  rates  for  their  bracket 
Those  with  total  annual  incomes  in  excess  of 
$1  million  a  year  pay  well  under  30  percent 
in  taxes,  on  average,  in  contras  to  the  77 
per  cent  actual  rate. 

The  irony  is  that  millionaires  on  balance 
pay  a  smaller  share  of  their  income  in  taxes 
than  those  of  lesser  wealth.  Effective  percent- 
age rates  of  taxation,  on  average,  rise  through 
the  first  $100,000.  then  level  off  and  decline 
gradually  after  the  $200,000  mark. 

For  many  years,  the  public  was  either  only 
dimly  aware  of  these  inequities  or  stoically 
resigned  to  them.  But  since  the  early  1960s, 
there  has  been  a  growing  popular  restiveness 
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fed  by  Increasingly  articulate  protest — most 
notably  "The  Great  Treasury  Bald  "  by  Philip 
M,  Stern  in  1964. 

The  swelling  demand  for  tax  reform  was 
refiected  in  Congress.  The  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations  both  acknowledged 
the  need  but  put  the  legislators  off  on 
grounds  that  reform  shouldn't  be  allowed 
to  delay  other  urgently  needed  fiscal  legis- 
lation, first  to  stimulate  a  flagging  economy 
(the  tax  cut  of  1964,  for  example),  and  then 
to  cool  it  off  (the  surtax  of  1968), 

BARR'S    DIRE    PROPHECY 

So  great  was  the  momentum  for  change, 
however,  that  it  couldn't  be  stayed.  On  Jan. 
17,  Just  three  days  before  President  Nixon 
took  office,  outgoing  Treasury  Secretary  Jo- 
seph W.  Barr— who  held  office  for  only  18 
days — ensured  hUnself  a  niche  in  fiscal  his- 
tory by  warning  of  "a  taxpayers'  revolt  in  this 
country  If  we  don't  do  something  "  about 
l(X)phole6  for  the  wealthy 

Barr  noted  that  155  Americans  with  ad- 
Justed  gross  Incomes  ol  more  than  $200,000 — 
25  of  them  with  incomes  that  topped  $1  mil- 
lion— filed  returns  for  1967  on  which  they 
paid  not  a  penny  In  Income  taxes.  It  was 
anybody's  guess  how  many  other  taxless 
persons  with  comparable  incomes  didn't  even 
file  returns.  And  these  adjusted  gross  in- 
comes didn't  even  take  into  account  such  ex- 
clusions as  municipal  bond  Interest  and  the 
untaxed  portion  of  capital  gains 

Although  the  statistics  had  been  used  be- 
fore. Barr's  dramatic  presentation  made  both 
them  and  his  warning  of  a  taxpayer's  revolt 
a  rallying  pwint  for  reformers.  What  had  been 
largely  a  groundswell  of  suppressed  resent- 
ment broke  out  in  a  wave  of  vehement 
advocacy. 

The  incoming  Nixon  administration  was 
caught  flatfooted.  Tax  reform  had  not  been 
among  its  top  priorities.  Initiative  shifted  to 
Capitol  Hill,  where  concerned  legislators 
were  becoming  inundated  by  mail  from  irate 
constitutents  protesting  tax  breaks  for  the 
rich. 

Among  the  most  concerned  were  Chairman 
Mills  and  Rep.  John  W,  Byrnes  (R-Wls.l  , 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  They  already  had  something  to 
work  with — a  monumental  four-volume. 
two-year  study  by  Stanley  S.  Surrey,  out- 
going Assistant  Treasury  Secretary  for  tax 
policy  in  the  Johnson  administration,  and 
his  staff,  Barr  handed  over  the  voluminous 
report  to  Treasury  Secretary- designate 
David  M.  Kennedy  the  very  day  he  made  his 
prediction  of  a  taxpayers'  revolt. 

In  deference  to  the  incoming  administra- 
tion. President  Johnson  took  no  stand  on 
Surrey's  comprehensive  recommendations — 
although  an  impatient  Congress,  when  It 
grudgingly  enacted  the  10  percent  income  tax 
surcharge  in  June  of  last  year,  had  some- 
what peevishly  ordered  Mr.  Johnson  to 
submit  specific  tax  reform  proposals  by  the 
end  of  1968. 

CORE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  Surrey  plan  was  the  most  sweeping 
blueprint  for  tax  reform  ever  to  come  out 
of  government  and  it  remains  the  core  of 
the  bin  presently  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  Unless  the  measure  is  completely 
revamped  in  the  Senate,  which  is  unlikely. 
It  thus  forecloses  the  possibility  that  the 
Nixon  administration  can  claim  more  than 
minority  credit  for  whatever  legislation  ulti- 
mately goes  on  the  statute  books. 

It  called  for  a  minimum  Income  tax  ensur- 
ing that  no  wealthy  American  can  escape 
making  some  payment,  a  reduction  of  per- 
sonal deductions  in  proportion  to  excluded 
income,  tightening  of  the  rules  on  contribu- 
tions including  elimination  of  the  unlimited 
charitable  education,  restrictions  on  private 
foundations,  increases  in  both  the  standard 
deduction  and  the  minimum  standard  deduc- 
tion, a  maximum  tax  so  that  no  one  would 
have  to  pay  more  than  50  percent  of  his  In- 
come to  Uncle  Sam.  Increased  exemptions  for 


the  elderly,  liberalized  moving  expense  de- 
ductions, elimination  of  deductions  for  state 
gasoline  taxes,  the  removal  of  multiple  surtax 
exemptions  for  corporations,  treatment  of 
mineral  production  payments,  as  loans  to 
curb  tax  avoidance,  taxation  of  capital  gains 
at  death  as  well  as  other  changes  in  estate 
taxation,  and  a  number  of  other  reforms. 

With  this  to  work  with  Mills  on  Feb,  18 
began  Ways  and  Means  hearings.  Some  600 
witnesses  were  heard,  the  last  of  whom  were 
Treasury  Secretary  Kennedy  and  Surrey's 
successor  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  tax  pol- 
icy. Edwin  S.  Cohen,  This  wtis  on  April  22; 
it  took  that  long  for  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion to  respond  to  the  mounting  challenge 
of  tax  reform. 

Cohen,  generally  regarded  today  as  among 
Mr.  Nixon's  more  astute  appointments,  had 
put  together  the  new  Treasury's  own  pack- 
age in  the  three  brief  weelts  since  his  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate.  Mostly  it  consisted 
of  adaptations  ol.  or  variations  on.  the  Sur- 
rey profjosals.  But  Cohen  offered  one  partic- 
ularly ingenious  innovation:  a  low-Income 
allowance  that  would  remove  substantially 
all  the  2  1  million  poor  families  still  on  the 
tax  rolls,  instead  of  only  half  as  provided  for 
by  Surrey — and  at  considerably  less  cost. 

Mills  and  other  committee  members  were 
generally  critical,  however,  of  the  Cohen 
plan  as  a  watering  down  of  the  Surrey  pro- 
posal. The  new  administration,  for  example, 
had  omitted  municipal  bond  interest  and  the 
untaxed  portion  of  capital  gain*  from  the 
base  lor  a  mlnlm-.im  income  tax.  And  It  ad- 
mitted that  its  proposals  were  Incomplete; 
its  interim  package  was  recommended  as  a 
"first  step  "  to  be  followed  by  a  more  com- 
prehensive survey  by  Nov,  30  and  further 
long-range  proposals  in  1970, 

But  Mills  bespoke  the  impatience  ol  Con- 
gress, "Tliere  is  a  momentum  for  change." 
he  said,  "I  want  us  to  move  while  this  mo- 
mentum exists  and  not  after  the  taxpayer 
has  forgotten  what  he  paid  on  April  15," 

MILLS    KEEPS    TO    SCHEDUtE 

Immediately  thereafter.  Mills  cut  off  the 
public  hearings  and  the  committee  began 
a  marathon  series  of  almost  dally  sessions  in 
executive  session  to  fashion  a  comprehensive 
bill. 

Mills  amazed  friends  and  foes  alike,  who 
had  figured  a  gestation  period  of  at  least 
two  years  for  such  a  massive  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, by  adhering  to  his  self-Imposed  sched- 
ule and  reporting  out  a  bill,  guiding  it 
through  the  Rules  Committee  and  winning 
House  passage  all  before  the  Aug.  13  con- 
gressional recess.  During  this  time,  the  com- 
mittee also  disposed  of  a  measure  to  ex- 
tend the  income  tax  surcharge  a  year  (later 
cut  back  to  six  months  by  the  Senate  so 
that  it  could  hold  further  extension  as  a 
hostage  to  ensure  a  strong  reform  bill  i . 

Although  the  grist  for  what  emerged  from 
the  House  and  now  faces  the  Senate  Is  basi- 
cally Surrey's,  the  bill  had  a  variety  of 
architects:  Mills  and  the  other  Ways  and 
Means  members,  Cohen  and  his  technicians 
from  Treasury  and  a  corps  of  knowledgeable 
attorneys  and  economists  on  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Tax- 
ation led  by  the  Indefatigable  Laurence  N. 
Woodworth. 

(Wood worth,  one  of  the  most  influential 
among  the  vast  army  of  staff  professionals 
who  do  much  of  the  legislator's  thinking  for 
them,  is  in  the  difficult  position  of  serving 
two  strikmgly  different  and  often  competi- 
tive masters,  the  unflappable  and  delibera- 
tive Mills  and  the  volatile  and  unpredicuble 
Long.) 

The  House  bill  would  affect  all  of  the  75 
million  or  so  Americans  who  file  Income  tax 
returns — most  of  them  significantly — as  well 
as  all  corporate  taxpayers  As  Long  noted  at 
the  start  of  the  Senate  hearings,  it  involves 
$18  billion  in  revenue:  $8  billion  In  tax  in- 
creases and  $10  blUion  in  tax  cuts. 

While  drawn  largely  within  the  Surrey 
frameworks,  it  incorporates  a  liberalized  ver- 
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slon  of  Cohen's  low-Income  allowance  and 
two  Important  features  recommended  by 
neither  Surrey  nor  L<ong:  a  subetantlal  re- 
duction In  the  mineral  depletion  allowance 
and  a  94.5  billion  cut  In  Individual  tax  rates. 

The  368-page  bill  wUl  lengthen  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  by  a  third,  according  to 
some  sources,  and  will  definitely  make  it 
more  complicated,  prompting  Cohen's  crack 
about  the  Attorneys'  and  Accountants'  Relief 
Act  of  1969. 

But  Cohen  and  Kennedy  insist  it  will  sim- 
plify it  for  the  great  bulk  of  lower- income 
Americans.  The  House  version  would  elimi- 
nate taxation  entirely  for  six  million  who 
now  file  retxirns  and  cause  another  eight 
million  to  switch  from  itemizing  deductiona 
to  the  far  simpler  standard  deduction  (near- 
ly half  of  all  taxpayers  now  itemize). 

They  concede  that  present  tax  preferences 
are  made  more  complicated  by  the  bill.  But 
these  are  enjoyed  almoet  exclusively  by 
wealthy  persons  who  alresuly  hire  account- 
ants and  lawyers  to  compute  their  taxes, 
they  point  out. 

The  rate  cut  Is  part  of  a  generous  tax  re- 
lief package  rushed  through  the  committee 
on  the  last  day  of  deliberations  and  ex- 
panded even  further  after  objections  by  lib- 
eral -  Denwerats  and  the  APL-CIO  that  it 
discriminated  against  millions  of  moderate- 
Income  taxpayers.  Over  the  protests  of  those 
who  felt  rate  cuts  had  no  place  in  a  reform 
measure  and  hoped  that  the  bill  would  show 
a  net  gain  in  revenues  (or  at  least  a  bal- 
ance) the  tax  relief  goodies  were  tacked  on 
not  only  to  redress  structural  inequities  but 
to  make  the  measure  harder  to  vote  against. 

INDrVmUALS    VERStrS    COEPORATIONS 

The  net  effect  is  what  supporters  call  a 
blow  for  tax  Justice  and  what  opfK>nents 
would  label  class  legislation. 

The  bill  provides  tax  relief  for  Individ- 
uals— mostly  In  the  low-  and  middle-income 
brackets — of  $7.3  billion  when  fully  imple- 
mented. This  is  substantially  offset  by  $4.9 
billion  in  higher  corporate  taxes — about  half 
of  which  would  come  through  repeal  of  the 
7  per  cent  investment  tax  credit — leaving  an 
ultimate  revenue  loss  of  $2.4  billion  a  year. 

None  of  the  above  computations  Include 
revenue  effects  of  the  end  of  the  Income  tax 
surcharge,  which  the  bill  would  extend  at  a 
reduced  5  per  cent  rate  through  next  June 
30.  When  completely  phased  out.  this  would 
mean  a  further  tax  reduction  from  present 
levels  of  more  than  $9  billlcn  annuallv,  near- 
ly 70  per  cent  of  this  for  individuals. 

After  the  recess  and  Labor  Day,  Kennedy 
and  Cohen  were  back  on  Capitol  Hill  again, 
this  time  to  lay  a  counterproposal  before 
Long's  committee,  which  is  pledged  to  report 
its  own  version  out  to  the  Senate  floor  by 
October  31. 

While  approving  much  of  the  House  bill, 
the  counterproposal  would  temper  the  redis- 
tribution of  the  tax  burden  from  individuals 
to  business.  It  would  reduce  pe.-onal  tax  re- 
lief from  $7.3  billion  to  $4.8  billion  and  cut- 
back the  Increase  in  corporate  taxes  from 
$4.9  billion  to  $3  5  billion  ( largely  by  an 
offsetting  cut  In  the  corporate  Income  tax 
rate  of  two  percentage  points). 

Surprisingly,  the  administration  backed 
tiie  depletion  allowance  cut  (despite  Mr. 
Nixon's  campaign  pledges  to  maintain  it  In- 
tact) and  even  recommended  tougher  tax 
treatment  of  the  oil  Industry.  In  other  areas, 
however.  It  sought  to  soften  some  of  the 
impact  of  the  House  bill.  It  opposed,  for 
example,  significant  tightening  up  on  capi- 
tal   gains    treatment. 

Following  is  a  section  by  section  explana- 
tion of  the  House  bill  with  comparisons, 
where  appropriate,  with  the  Surrey  plan, 
the  Cohen  plan  and  the  cvurent  Treasury 
proposal.  The  tax  relief  provisions  are  treat- 
ed first  as  of  most  Interest  to  a  majority  of 
taxpayers. 
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The  rate  cuts  would  range  from  a  reduc- 
tion from  14  to  13  per  cent  in  the  lowest 
bracket  and  from  70  to  65  per  cent  in  the 
highest.  In  two  equal  steps  effective  In  1971 
and  1972.  They  are  designed,  when  combined 
with  other  measures  In  the  bill,  to  provide 
at  least  a  5  per  cent  reduction  in  tax  ila'^lUty 
for  all  individuals  with  Incomes  under  $1(X),- 
000. 

For  those  In  the  lowest  bracket,  however, 
the  reduction  would  be  much  greater  than 
5  per  cent.  And  although  the  top  rate  would 
be  cut  by  nearly  8  per  cent,  high-Income 
Individuals  would  actually  pay  higher  taxes 
because  of  loophole  limitations  elsewhere  in 
the  bin. 

The  following  gives  the  proposed  rate 
changes  by  income  brackets  for  single  tax- 
payers without  giving  efTect  to  the  present 
surtax  (for  Joint  returns,  the  rate  would 
apply  to  double  the  amount  of  income)  : 


Taxable  incoms 
ttiousands  of 

(in                    Present 
£lol)ars)                  rata 

1971 
rate 

1972 
rate 

0  to  0.5 

14 

13^ 

15vl 
I6H 
18>^ 

^3(^ 
35 
38 
41 

11'^ 

48'< 

51 

52  ^ 

55 

57 

eo 

62 
63 

64>.j 

65 

66 

66',, 

67 

13 

0.5  to  1 

1  to  l.S 

1.5  to  2 

15 

16 

17 

14 
15 
16 

2  to  4 

19 

18 

4to6 

22 

21 

5to8 

25 

23 

8to  10 

28 

27 

10  to  12 

32 

30 

12  to  14 

36 

34 

14  to  16 

16  to  18 

iato20 

39 

42 

45 

37 
40 
42 

20  to  22 

22  to  26 

26  to  32 

32  to  38 

48 

50 

53 

55 

44 
47 
49 
50 

38  to  44 

58 

52 

44  to  50 

60 

54 

50  to  60 

60  to  70 

-- 62 

64 

58 
60 

70to£0 

66 

60 

80  to  90 

68 

61 

90  to  100 

100  to  120.... 
120  to  150.... 
150  to  200.... 
Over  200 

69 

70 

70 

70 

70 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 

Ways  and  Means  originally  left  the  five  low- 
est rates,  ranging  from  14  to  19  per  cent,  un- 
touched on  the  theory  that  taxpayers  in  those 
brackets  would  realize  sufficient  relief  from 
the  low-income  allowance  and  a  higher  stand- 
ard deduction.  But  protesters  led  by  Rep. 
Richard  Boiling  (D-Mo.)  and  Nat  Goldfinger. 
research  director  for  the  AFL-CIO,  pointed 
out  that  millions  of  Americana  with  gross 
incomes  from  $7,000  to  $13,000  who  itemize 
their  deductions  would  receive  no  benefit  at 
all.  After  the  bill  had  already  been  reported 
out,  the  committee  hurriedly  amended  it  by 
cutting  a  percentage  point  off  the  five  lowest 
brackets  and  increasing  the  reduction  in  two 
higher  ones  that  otherwise  would  not  have 
provided  a  S  percent  cut. 

When  fully  Implemented  in  1972.  the  rate 
cuts  would  result  In  a  $4  5  billion  loss  to  the 
Treasury  at  present  levels  of  revenue.  This  is 
a  bit  more  than  double  the  loss  from  the  com- 
mittees  earlier  version. 

Neither  the  Surrey  nor  Cohen  plans  offered 
a  general  rate  cut.  But  in  its  counterproposal 
before  the  Senate,  the  Nixon  administration 
endorsed  the  reduction  because  "It  provides 
such  even-handed  nondiscriminatory  relief." 

Low-income  allowance 
The  bill  in  effect  raises  the  minimum 
standard  deduction  to  a  flat  $1,100  from  the 
present  formula  of  $200  plus  $100  for  each 
family  member.  The  sum  of  this  $1,100  and 
the  $600  exemption  for  a  taxpayer  and  each 
dep>endent  approximates  the  Federal  poverty 
standard  for  each  family  size.  These  levels, 
as  updated  by  Treasury  from  earlier  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
guidelines,  are: 


Family  size:  Annual  income 

1    $1,735 

2    2,240 

3  - -t 2,755 

4    3,535 

5  — 4,  1G5 

6    4,675 

7  or  more.. 5,755 

The  result  would  be  to  remove  practically 
all  of  an  estimated  2  2  million  poor  families 
remaining  on  the  tax  rolls  and  end  taxation 
for  a  total  of  six  million  Americans. 

Since  combined  exemptions  and  low- 
income  allowance  fall  a  few  dollars  short  of 
the  poverty  standard  in  a  few  instances,  a 
relative  handful  of  poor  people  would  still 
have  to  pay  tax  but  it  would  be  minimal. 

The  provisions  would  benefit  not  only  the 
poor.  Since  the  minimum  standard  deduc- 
tion is  available  to  all  those  who  don't  item- 
ize deductions,  it  would  benefit  anyone  in 
this  category  with  taxable  Income  up  to 
$11.0(X)  (under  the  present  10  per  cent  stand- 
ard deduction) . 

The  revenue  loss  would  be  nearly  $2.7  bil- 
lion a  year. 

The  Surrey  plan  recommended  that  the 
minimum  standard  deduction  be  raised  to 
$600  plus  $100  for  each  exemption  subject  to 
the  present  overall  limit  of  $1,000.  This  would 
have  removed  12  million  of  the  2.2  million 
poor  families  from  the  tax  rolls,  lightened  the 
load  for  the  remaining  1  million  and  pro- 
vided some  relief  for  many  moderate-Income 
Americans.  TTie  revenue  loss  would  be  $11 
billion. 

The  Cohen  plan  sought  to  zpro  In  directly 
on  low-income  groups  at  lower  cost,  since 
Cohen  looked  on  the  Surrey  plan  as  rome- 
what  too  scattershot  an  approach.  Lying 
awake  wrestling  with  the  problem  late  one 
night,  the  former  University  cf  Virginia  law 
professor  hit  en  the  $1,100  low-income  allow- 
ance now  contained  In  the  House  bill.  He 
then  devised  a  phaseout  under  which  the  al- 
lowance would  be  reduced  by  $1  for  every  $2 
earned  above  the  poverty  level.  A  family  of 
four  making  $4  035  a  year  would  have  its 
allowance  reduced  from  $1,100  to  $850,  a  re- 
duction of  $250  or  half  the  amount  that  in- 
come exceeded  the  poverty  level  of  $3,535. 
Although  it  would  end  taxation  for  virtually 
all  the  remaining  2.2  million  poor  families, 
the  formula  would  concentrate  the  bulk  of 
its  relief  on  persons  with  incomes  under 
$5,000.  The  revenue  loss  would  be  $625 
million. 

The  current  Treasury  proposal  would  miti- 
gate the  high  co€t  of  the  House  plan  by 
restoring  the  phaseout  but  at  a  stretched  out 
rate  of  a  $1  reduction  in  the  allowance  for 
every  $4  earned  over  the  poverty  level.  The 
revenue  loss  would  be  $920  million,  more 
than  $1.7  billion  cheaper  than  the  House 
bill. 

Standard  deduction 

When  the  standard  deduction  (10  per  cent 
of  adjusted  gross  income  up  to  a  limit  of 
Sl.OOO)  was  Introduced  in  1944.  more  than 
four  out  of  every  five  taxpayers  used  it.  Ris- 
ing incomes,  medical  expienses,  housing  costs, 
interest  rates,  state  and  local  taxes  and  the 
like  have  made  it  advantageous  for  increas- 
ing numbers  to  itenuze  their  deductions  so 
that  an  estimated  42  per  ce.Tt  now  do  so. 
greatly  complicating  the  chore  of  making 
out  returns. 

The  House  bill  would  raise  the  standard 
deduction  to  13  percent  with  a  $1,400  ceiimg 
in  1970,  to  14  percent  with  a  $1,700  ceiling 
in  1971  and  to  15  per  cent  with  a  $2,000  ceil- 
ing in  1972. 

Ways  and  Means  estimates  that  the  effect 
would  be  a  3  per  cent  tax  cut  average  over 
all  returns  ranging  as  high  as  6.3  per  cent 
In  the  $3,000  to  $5,000  class.  It  would  Induce 
an  estimated  8.4  million  persons  who  now 
itemi-'.e  deductions  to  switch  to  the  standard 
deduction  and  would  benefit  nearly  34  mil- 
lion taxpayers,   or  more  than  half  of  total 
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returns.  The  revenue  loss  would  be  $1  4  bil- 
lion when  fully  implemented. 

The  Surrey  plan  proposed  a  smaller  In- 
crease— to  14  per  cent  with  a  $1,800  ceiling. 
But  it  estimated  the  same  revenue  loss.  $1.4 
billion,  probably  because  It  foresaw  80  f)er 
cent  of  all  taxpayers,  rather  than  the  70  per 
cent  predicted  In  the  House  version,  as  using 
the  new  standard  deduction. 

The  Cohen  plan  made  no  recommendation 
on  the  standard  deduction. 

The  current  Treasury  proposal  would  limit 
the  increase  to  12  per  cent,  with  a  ceiling  of 
$1,400  for  an  estimated  revenue  loss  of  $770 
million. 

Widows,  widowers,  and  single  persons 
Under  present  law,  married  couples  pay  far 
lower  taxes  than  others  because  the  law  en- 
ables them  to  split  their  income  and  take 
advantage  of  lower  tax  brackets.  Widows, 
widowers  and  certain  other  single  persons 
with  dependents  are  taxed  at  head-of-house- 
hold  rates  midway  between  those  for  single 
and  married  persons. 

The  House  bill  would  extend  head-of- 
household  treatment  to  all  widows,  widowers 
and  those  single  persons  over  35.  Single  per- 
sons under  35  would  still  be  taxed  at  present 
rates.  Widows  and  widowers  with  dependent 
children  would  be  permitted  to  pay  the  mar- 
ried rate  as  if  their  spouses  were  still  living. 
The  revenue  loss  would  be  $650  million. 

Neither  the  Cohen  nor  Surrey  plans  con- 
tained provisions  in  this  area,  although  the 
latter  did  propose  to  liberalize  tax  treatment 
of  the  elderly  by  eliminating  the  complex  re- 
tirement income  credit  and  special  exemp- 
tions in  the  current  law  in  favor  of  a  flat 
$2,500  exemption  for  single  persons  over  65 
and  $4,200  for  couples  where  both  are  over 
that  age.  Neither  the  House  bill  nor  the  cur- 
rent Treasury  proposal  deals  with  the  elderly. 

The  current  Treasury  proposal  admits  the 
inequity  in  present  rates  for  single  persons 
but  claims  that  the  over-35  provision  is  too 
arbitrary.  Instead,  it  projxwes  a  new  schedule 
for  single  persons  regardless  of  age  that  would 
not  exceed  20  per  cent  more  than  the  rate 
for  married  persons  (single  persons  now  pay 
an  average  of  about  40  per  cent  more  in  the 
middle  brackets) . 

It  would  leave  undisturbed  the  present 
head-of-household  provisions  and  rates  for 
persons  maintaining  a  home  for  the  support 
of  dependents,  thus  denying  Joint  return 
treatment  for  widows  or  widowers  with  chil- 
dren except  for  the  presently  provided  two- 
year  period.  The  revenue  loss  of  the  Treas- 
ury  prop>osal   would   be   $445   million. 

The  following  compares  Treasury's  pro- 
posed tax  schedule  for  single  persons  with 
present  rates  (current  surtax  not  included)  : 


Taxable  incoine  (thousands 
of  dollars) 

Percent  rale 
(percent) 

Proposed  rate 
(percent) 

lstO.5 

14 

13 

0.5  to  1 

15 

14 

1  to  1.5 

16 

15 

1.5  to  2 

17 

16 

2to4 

19 

18 

4fo6 

22 

20 

6  to  8 

25 

22 

StolO. 

28 

24 

10  to  12 

32 

26 

12  to  14 

36 

28 

14tol6 

39 

30 

16  to  18 

42 

32 

18  to  20 

45 

34 

20  to  22 

48 

35 

22  to  26 

50 

37 

26  to  32 

53 

42 

32  to  38 

55 

47 

38  to  44 

58 

52 

44  to  50 

60 

54 

50  to  60 

62 

58 

60  to  70 

64 

60 

70  to  80 

66 

60 

80to90 

68 

61 

90  to  100 

^      69 

61 

100  to  120 

70 

62 

120  to  150 

70 

63 

150  to  200 

70 

64 

Om200 

70 

65 

These  rates  are  Identical  to  those  under 
the  House  bill's  general  cut  on  taxable  in- 
comes under  $4,000  and  over  $38,000  In  be- 
tween, however,  the  single  rates  proix>sed  by 
Treasury  are  considerably  lower. 

Maximum  tax 

The  house  bill  would  fix  a  tax  ceiling  of 
50  per  cent  on  earned  income — mainly  wages, 
salaries  and  professional  fees  as  opposed  to 
capital  gains,  dividends  and  the  like. 

The  main  purpose  would  be  to  reduce  the 
incentive  for  using  tax  loopholes — particu- 
larly the  conversion  of  ordinary  income  to 
capital  gains,  which  are  generally  taxed  at 
half  the  rate  of  the  former  This  should  "re- 
duce the  time  and  effort  devoted  to  'tax 
planning'  at  the  expense  of  pursuing  normal 
business  operations,"  the  committee  report- 
ed. 'This  redirection  of  effort  will  contribute 
to  maintaining  the  Integrity  of  our  tax  sys- 
tem and  discourage  developments  which 
would  undermine  the  reforms  In  your  com- 
mlttees  bill." 

The  provision  would  result  in  a  revenue 
loss  estimated  at  $200  million  in  1970,  de- 
clining to  $1(K)  million  in  1972  and  subse- 
quent years. 

The  Surrey  pl.in  recommended  an  alter- 
native maximum  tax  of  50  per  cent  on  total 
income,  including  income  presently  excluded 
from  taxation  such  as  municipal  bond  in- 
terest, half  of  capital  gains  and  the  like  This 
was  widely  regarded  as  a  potential  first  step 
in  the  evolution  of  a  simplified  tax  struc- 
ture urged  by  Sen.  Long  and  Mortimer  M. 
Caplln.  former  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  Such  a  system  would  tax  all  types 
of  income  equally,  eliminate  present  exclu- 
sions and  credits,  drastically  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate deductions  and  exemptions,  thereb" 
broaden  the  tax  base  and  make  possible  a 
sharp  reduction  in  rates  The  revenue  loss 
from  the  Surrey  proposal  was  was  put  at 
$205  million  a  year. 

The  Cohen  plan  made  no  recommenda- 
tions for  a  maximum  tax. 

The  current  Treasury  proposal,  however, 
strongly  endorses  the  House  provision  al- 
though Sen.  Albert  Gore  (D-Tenn.)  told 
Kennedy  and  Cohen.  "I  will  fight  you  on 
this.  "  claiming  it  would  make  a  shambles 
of  the  progressivity  principle  of  taxation. 

Withholding  and  reporting 

The  House  bill  would  incorporate  the  var- 
ious rate  reductions,  the  low-income  allow- 
ance and  changes  in  the  standard  deduction, 
as  they  become  effective.  In  tax  withhold- 
ing tables  so  that  pajToll  deductions  should 
keep  pace  with  the  relief  provisions. 

But  the  bill  makes  no  change  in  the  pres- 
ent statutory  requirement  that  individuals 
with  gross  income  of  more  than  $6O0  a  year 
($1.2(X)  in  the  case  of  a  person  over  65)  must 
file  a  return.  This  means  that  some  six  mil- 
lion Americans  who  owe  no  tax  would  still 
have  to  file. 

The  current  Treasury  propxjsal  urges  that 
filing  requirements  be  raised  to  the  new  non- 
taxable levels  ($1,700  for  a  single  person) 
so  that  the  six  million  will  be  spared  the 
trouble. 

State  gasoline  taxes 

The  current  Treasury  proposal  advocates 
repeal  of  the  deductibility  of  state  gasoline 
taxes  on  grounds  that  these  are  user  charges 
for  highway  facilities  and  their  deduction 
shifts  part  of  the  burden  from  those  who 
Itemize  to  those  who  don't.  As  a  small  offset 
to  the  tax  relief  granted  Individuals,  repeal 
would  add  $390  million  to  revenues  and  cost 
the  taxpayer  who  itemizes  an  average  $10 
to  $15. 

The   Surrey   plan   made   the  same   recom- 
mendation but  it  is  not  in  the  House  bill. 
Corporate  rate  cuts 

The  house  bill  makes  no  provision  for  re- 
duction in  corporate  tax  rates  nor  were  they 
suggested  in  either  the  Surrey  or  Cohen 
plans. 


The  current  Treasury  proposal,  however, 
would  cut  the  corporate  rate  by  one  per- 
centage point  in  1971  and  another  in  1972. 
The  present  rate  of  52.8  per  cent  «-ill  fall  to 
49.2  per  cent  In  January  if  the  surcharge  is 
extended  at  5  per  cent  through  June  and 
then  to  48  per  cent  when  the  surcharge  is 
phased  out.  Under  the  Treasury  proposal,  it 
would  be  reduced  further  to  47  per  cent  in 
1971  and  to  46  per  cent  in  1972  The  revenue 
loss  would  be  $800  million  in  the  first  year 
and  $1.6  billion  thereafter. 

Treasury  argues  that  the  corporate  cut  is 
needed  as  "an  important  offset  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  withdrawing  incentives 
to  investment,  such  as  the  repeal  of  the  in- 
vestment credit."  The  cut  would  recoup 
nearly  half  the  estimated  $3.3  billion  lost  to 
business  if  the  credit  is  repealed 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  Treasury  would 
have  asked  for  the  corporate  cut  had  the 
$7.3  billion  relief  package  for  individuals 
voted  by  the  House  not  been  so  large.  Secre- 
tary Kennedy  complained  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  of  "the  bias  In  the  bill 
against  Investment  in  favor  of  consumption" 
and  warned  that  such  "overweighting"  could 
Impede  the  nation's  economic  growth  by 
discouraging  productive  investment 

Tax  relief  eiamplen 
Effects  of  the  tax  relief  package  would  vary 
greatly  for  different  persons  with  different 
incomes  in  different  circumstances  But  a 
few  examples  will  indicate  the  general  im- 
pact. 

A  family  of  four  with  $3,500  Income  a  year 
presently  pays  $77  In  taxes  ($70  without  the 
surtax).  The  low-income  allowance  would 
eliminate  the  tax  altogether. 

A  family  of  four  w'lth  income  of  $10,000 
that  uses  the  standard  deduction  now  has  a 
tax  of  $1,225.  When  the  surtax  is  completely 
phased  out.  the  tax  bite  would  be  reduced 
to  $1,114.  Application  of  the  full  rate  de- 
creased in  1971  and  1972  would  bring  it 
down  to  $1,048.  With  the  higher  standard 
deduction  fully  implemented,  the  family 
could  deduct  $1,500  instead  of  the  present 
limit  of  $1,000  This  would  cut  the  tax 
further  to  $958 — a  total  reduction  under  the 
House  bill  of  22  per  cent  from  the  present 
surtax  level  and  14  per  cent  from  the  presur- 
tax  level. 

Under  the  House  bill,  she  could  not  •  •  • 
same  family  would  have  its  ultimately  re- 
duced to  $1.012 — 17  per  cent  down  from  the 
surtax  level  and  9  2  per  cent  below  the  level 
before  the  surtax  went  on. 

A  family  of  four  with  a  $20,000  income  and 
itemized  deductions  of  20  per  cent  would 
fare  the  same  under  both  the  House  bill 
and  Treasury  plan — an  ultimate  reduction 
of  14  per  cent  from  the  potential  1969  tax 
bite  of  $2,926  to  $2,508,  or  a  cut  of  5  7  l>er 
cent  from  present  liability  without  taking 
the  surtax  Into  account. 

A  Capitol  Hill  secretary.  30  and  single, 
makes  $15,000  a  year  and  itemizes  deduc- 
tions equal  to  10  per  cent  of  Income,  or  $1,500 
Her  1969  tax  would  be  $3,469.  or  $3,154  with- 
out the  surtax. 

Under  the  House  bill,  she  could  not  make 
use  of  the  head-of-household  rat«s  since  she 
is  under  35.  But  it  would  be  to  her  ad- 
vantage to  switch  to  the  standard  deduction 
when  fully  implemented,  allowing  her  the 
maximum  $2,000. 

This  combined  with  the  full  general  rate 
cut  effective  in  1972  would  give  her  a  tax 
of  $2,790.  This  would  be  a  saving  of  20  per- 
cent from  her  present  surt^ax-adjusted  re- 
turn and  of  12  per  cent  from  her  present  tax 
computed  without  the  surtax. 

Under  the  Treasury  proposal,  the  stand- 
ard .deduction  wouldn't  be  raised  high  enough 
to  do  her  any  good,  so  she  would  continue 
to  take  $1,500  in  itemized  deductions.  But 
the  Treasury's  reduced  schedule  fof  single 
persons  would  reduce  her  tax  bill  a  bit  fur- 
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ther  than  the  House  bill  would — to  $2,742. 
This  would  be  21  per  cent  under  the  present 
surtax  level  and  13  per  cent  less  than  pres- 
ent liability  without  the  surtax. 

TAX    BBFORMS 

Minimum  incom.e  tax 

The  most  Impiortant  reform — at  least  sym- 
bolically— is  the  minimum  Income  tax.  or 
"limit  on  tax  preferences"  (LTP),  supported 
In  some  form  or  another  in  all  four  plans. 

The  theory  behind  It  Is  that  various  tax 
preferences  are  so  embedded  in  the  tax 
code  and  so  well  i»t>tected  by  Influential 
Interests  and  thelx  friends  in  Congress  (many 
of  whom  are  honestly  convinced  that  the 
preferences  serve  the  national  Interest)  that 
a  frontal  assault  on  the  preferences  them- 
selves would  be  Insufflclent  to  cut  o£I  tax 
escape  routes. 

Under  the  limit  on  tax  preferences,  the 
bulk  of  these  preferences  and  exclusions 
would  be  lumped  together  and  the  individual 
required  to  pay  tax  on  at  least  half  of  his 
total  economic  Income,  Including  the  pref- 
erences. 

The  House  bill  would  tax  at  ordinary  rates 
half  the  amount  of  otherwise  excludable 
Income  that  exceeds  a  person's  taxable  In- 
come, provided  that  these  exclusions  total 
more,  than  JllO.OOO.  Thus  If  an  individual 
received  $60,000  a  year  In  salary  and  $150,000 
In  sheltered  income,  his  tax  would  be  levied 
on  $100,000  rather  than  on  $50,000  as  in 
present  law. 

The  tax  preferences  to  be  Included  in  these 
computations  Include: 

The  tax-exempt  Interest  on  state  and 
municipal  bonds  (to  be  phased  in  over  10 
years;  one-tenth  the  first  year.  etc. ) . 

The  one-half  of  capital  gains  otherwise 
excluded  from  income. 

Appreciation  In  value  of  property  given  to 
charity. 

The  excess  of  accelerated  depreciation  on 
real  estate  over  stralghtllne  depreciation. 

Farm  losses  to  the  extent  they  exceed  what 
would  have  been  the  loss  under  inventory 
accounting  and  'capitalized  capital  expend- 
itures." 

That  this  provision  would  strike  only  a 
glancing  blow  at  tax  privilege  is  manifest 
from  the  small  amount  of  added  revenue 
expected  of  it:  some  $40  million  in  the  flrst 
year  and  $85  million  when  it  is  fully  effective. 
But  Chairman  Mills  assured  the  House 
that  to  the  best  of  the  committee's  knowl- 
edge, the  limit  on  tax  preferences,  taken 
along  with  other  provisions,  should  prevent 
any  wealthy  American  from  continuing  to 
escapte  taxation  altogether. 

Some  doubts  were  raised  on  this  score  by 
the  failure  of  Ways  and  Means  to  include 
mineral  depreciation  allowances  and  intan- 
gible drilling  costs  In  the  limit  on  tax  pref- 
ences.  (The  committee  felt  It  had  hit  min- 
eral Industries  hard  enough  by  trimming 
depletion.)  Wouldn't  it  be  possible,  it  was 
asked,  to  escape  taxation  altogether  by  util- 
izing these  two  shelters?  This  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  all  preferences  have  to  be 
included;  otherwise,  wealth  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  channeled  into  those  sanctuaries 
that  remain. 

The  Surrey  plan,  which  arst  articulated 
the  principle  of  a  limit  on  tax  preferences. 
Included  bond  Interest,  capital  gains,  appre- 
ciation of  donated  property  and  the  deple- 
tion allowances  that  were  left  out  of  the 
House  bin.  Surrey  was  later  to  testify  that 
excess  real  estate  depreciation  should  "be  In- 
cluded as  possibly  the  biggest  tax  escape 
route  after  capital  gains. 

The  Cohen  plan  covered  appreciation  of 
donated  property,  mineral  depletion  and 
drilling  expenses,  excessive  farm  losses  and 
excess  real  estate  depreciation.  But  it  omit- 
ted two  key  areas  from  the  limit  on  tax 
preferences:  untaxed  capital  gains  and  mu- 
nicipal bond  Interest. 

The  current  Treasury  proposal  presses  for 


deletion  of  the  latter.  As  for  inclusion  of 
untaxed  capital  gains.  Cohen  argued  it  "gen- 
erally has  no  operative  effect"  because  the 
purpose  of  the  limit  la  to  ensiu-e  that  ex- 
cluded income  doesnt  exceed  half  of  total 
Income  and  half  of  capital  gains  is  already 
taxed. 

Under  questioning,  Secretary  Kennedy 
conceded  that  excepting  tax-free  bond  inter- 
est from  the  limit  on  tax  preferences  would 
still  permit  the  rich  to  avoid  taxation  com- 
pletely by  putting  all  theii'  wealth  in  such 
bonds.  (Internal  Revenue  files  are  replete 
with  cases  In  which  Americans  have  done 
Just  that).  But.  said  Kennedy,  this  drawback 
is  outweighed  by  grave  questions  about  the 
constitutionality  of  taxing  municipals  and  by 
the  disruption  it  might  cause  the  bond 
market. 

Treasury  also  asked  deletion  of  gifts  of  ap- 
preciated property  (although  Cohen  had  in- 
cluded it  earlier)  on  grounds  that  it  would 
unduly  restrict  public  support  of  charities. 
It  reaffirmed  its  recommendation  for  cover- 
age under  the  limit  on  tax  preferences  of  min- 
eral depletion  and  intangible  drilling  costs 
(except  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  for  those 
whose  primary  business  is  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploration as  opposed  to  investors)  and  urged 
inclusion  ol  three  smaller  items. 

Allocation  o/  deductions 

Although  not  as  symbolically  arresting  as 
the  concept  of  a  minimum  Income  tax.  the 
provision  on  allocation  of  deductions — also 
first  proposed  formally  by  Surrey — would  add 
many  times  the  revenue. 

The  House  bill  would  allocate  portions  of 
personal  deductions  between  taxable  and 
excluded  income  and  in  proportion  to  them. 
In  other  words,  these  deductions  would  be  re- 
duced by  the  ratio  of  excluded  to  total  in- 
come. The  same  five  preferences  listed  under 
the  limit  oa  tax  preferences  would  be  used  to 
compute  the  allocation  plus  mineral  deple- 
tion and  intangible  drilling  expenses.  TTie 
minimum  Income  tax  would  be  figured  first, 
then  the  allocation  of  deductions  would  be 
applied  in  the  ratio  of  taxable  to  total  In- 
come as  modified  by  the  limit  on  tax  prefer- 
ences. 

By  way  of  example,  a  taxpayer  receives 
$50,000  in  salary,  which  is  his  adusted  gross 
income,  and  $150,000  in  tax-free  municipal 
bond  interest.  He  has  $50,000  in  deductions — 
which  completely  offsets  his  adusted  gross  in- 
come. Tnus,  he  pays  no  tax  under  present 
law. 

Applying  the  limit  on  tax  preferences,  his 
adjusted  gross  Income  would  be  half  his  total 
Income,  or  $100,000.  His  $50,000  in  deductions 
would  be  allocated — half  to  the  $100,000  in 
adjusted  gross  Income,  the  other  half  to  the 
$100,000  in  remaining  tax  preference.  Thus 
half  his  deductions  would  be  disallowed  and 
the  remaining  $25,000  subtracted  from  ad- 
Justed  gross  income.  Thus,  under  the  House 
bill.  $75,000  would  be  subject  to  tax. 

This  provision  would  raise  $460  million 
when  fully  implemented. 

Capital  gains 

In  addition  to  the  limitation  and  alloca- 
tion provisions  relating  to  tax  preferences  in 
the  aggregate,  all  four  plans  seek  to  whittle 
down  the  individual  preferences  themselves. 

The  House  bill  would  lengthen  from  six 
months  to  a  year  the  holding  period  required 
for  the  favored  tax  treatment  of  capital  gains. 
These  currently  are  taxed  at  half  of  ordinary 
rates,  up  to  a  celling  of  25  per  cent.  The  bill 
would  also  do  away  with  the  ceiling,  thereby 
permitting  a  maximum  rate  of  38 '/2  per  cent 
under  present  ordinary  rates  plus  surcharge, 
35  percent  when  the  surcharge  is  removed 
and  32' 2  per  cent  after  the  proposed  rate 
cuts  are  fully  effective.  The  lengthened  hold- 
ing period  would  increase  revenues  by  $100 
million  In  1970  and  by  SI50  million  subse- 
quently. Elimination  of  the  25  per  cent  ceil- 
ing, also  called  the  alternative  capital  gains 
tax.  would  yield  an  estimated  $360  million. 

Since  onlj  half  of  capital  gains  are  taxed, 


the  House  bUl  would  provide  symmetry  by 
requiring  that  only  half  of  net  capitaJ  losses 
can  be  deducted  from  ordinary  income  in- 
stead of  the  full  amount  now  permitted.  It 
would  continue  the  present  $1,000  limitation 
on  such  deductions  and  the  carryover  nf  un- 
used losses  into  future  years.  This  would 
add  $50  million  revenue,  increasing  to  965 
million  In  10  years. 

Lump-sum  distributions  from  qualified 
pension,  profit-sharing,  stock-bonus  and  an- 
nuity plans  are  presently  taxed  at  capital 
gains  rates.  The  bill  would  limit  this  treat- 
ment to  appreciaUon— the  excess  of  the  dis- 
tribution over  the  contributions  made  by  the 
employer.  The  amount  represented  by  the 
employer's  contributions  would  be  taxed  at 
ordinary  income  rates.  This  would  raise  an 
estimated  $50  million  annually  after  a  decade 
The  bill  would  extend  the  ordinary  income 
tax  treatment  on  the  sale  of  books,  musical 
compositions  or  artistic  works  by  their  crea- 
tor to  gains  from  letters,  state  papers  and  the 
like  by  those  whose  personal  efforts  created 
them  or  by  the  person  who  received  the  prop- 
erty as  a  gift.  These  now  receive  capital  Rains 
treatment. 

The  House  bill  would  also  raise  the  capital 
gains  tax  for  corporations  from  the  present 
25  per  cent  to  30  per  cent.  Added  revenue  is 
estimated  at  $80  million  beginning  in  1973. 

The    current    Treasury    proposal    opposes 

lengthening  the  capital  gains  holding  period 

and  elimination  of  the  25  per  cent  celling. 

except  in  certain  cases  of  extraordinary  gains! 

Natural  resources 

The  House  bill  would  cut  the  present  27 '4 
per  cent  depletion  allowance  for  oil  and  gas 
wells  to  20  per  cent  and  make  proportionate 
reductions  in  lesser  allowances  for  nearly 
100  other  minerals.  Five  meUls  considered 
in  short  domestic  supply— gold,  silver,  oil 
shale,  copper  and  Iron  ore— would  be  kept 
at  their  present  15  per  cent  level. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  emotionally  ex- 
ploeive  issue  In  the  bill,  stirring  great  oppo- 
sition from  mineral  industries.  Of  the  some 
30  votes  cast  against  the  bill  in  the  House, 
the  great  majority  came  from  representatives 
of  primary  oil-  and  gas-producing  states. 

Although  President  Nixon  had  assured  the 
Industry  during  last  fall's  campaign  that  he 
would  seek  to  keep  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance Intact,  the  administration  backs  the 
House  provision  to  cut  it  and  otherwise  has 
suggested  tougher  tax  treatment  of  the  in- 
dustry than  Ways  and  Means,  which  has 
insisted  that  the  Industry  assume  a  greater 
share  of  the  country's  tax  burden. 

Under  the  oil  depletion  allowance,  27',; 
I>er  cent  of  the  gross  income  can  be  deducted 
from  the  net  Income  before  computation  of 
taxes,  provided  it  does  not  exceed  50  per  cent 
of  net  Income. 

The  House  bill  would  also  end  completely 
the  allowance  on  foreign  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion of  American  companies. 

Ways  and  Means  estimated  that  the  deple- 
tion changes  will  produce  $425  million  more 
In  taxes  in  1970  and  $410  million  in  1971, 
with  $10  million  of  the  latter  atuibutable  to 
the  end  of  the  overseas  allowance.  (As  much 
as  $90  million  could  be  anticipated,  the  com- 
mittee said,  were  it  not  for  unused  tax  credits 
and  the  expectation  that  foreign  govern- 
ments will  raise  U.S.  firm's  taxes,  which  can 
be  credited  against  tax  liabilities  at  home.) 

The  House  also  acted  to  curb  so-called 
carved-out  and  ABC  mineral  production  pay. 
ments.  These  are  complex  devices,  similar  in 
effect  to  mortgages,  whereby  producers  evade 
the  intent  of  the  50  per  cent  limitation  on 
depletion  allowances,  generate  synthetic  loes 
carryovers,  .-epay  what  are  essentially  loans 
with  before-tax  dollars  and  otherwise  mini- 
mize taxes  by  juggling  Income  and  expenses 
among  different  years. 

The  olll  seeks  to  halt  the  practices  by  treat- 
ing these  transactions  as  loans.  The  revenue 
increase  is  estimated  at  $100  million  next 
year,  increasing  to  $200  million  by  1979. 
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Depreciation  by  public  utilities 

The  House,  with  support  of  the  Treastiry, 
would  require  gas  and  oil  pipeline,  telephone, 
gas  and  electric  utility,  water  and  sewage 
disposal  companies  henceforth  to  depreciate 
new  properties  by  the  straight-line  method 
with  limited  exceptions.  This  is  designed  to 
halt  a  growing  trend  toward  accelerated  de- 
preciation, often  encouraged  by  state  regula- 
tory bodies,  which  Ways  and  Means  estimates 
could  ultimately  cost  as  much  as  $15  billion 
annually  In  lost  federal  revenues. 
Depreciation  of  real  estate 

Profitable  real  estate  is  frequently  depreci- 
ated at  an  accelerated  rate,  producing  papwr 
losses  as  an  offset  to  ordinary  income,  and 
then  sold  at  a  gain  over  the  depreciated  basis 
with  the  gain  taxed  at  the  lower  capital 
gains  rates.  Thus  taxes  are  minimized  by.  in 
effect,  converting  ordinary  income  into  capi- 
tal gains. 

The  House  bill  would  pyermlt  double  de- 
preciation only  on  new  residential  construc- 
tion, as  a  spur  to  flagging  activity  In  low- 
and  moderate-Income  housing.  Other  new 
constnjction  would  be  limited  to  the  150  per 
cent  declining  balance  method  presently  per- 
mitted for  used  property,  which  hencefor- 
ward would  be  eligible  only  for  straight-line 
depreciation  under  the  bill.  Rapid  five-year 
depreciation  of  improvements  to  low-income 
housing  is  offered  to  encourage  upgrading  of 
slum  neighborhoods. 

TTie  House  also  tightened  up  on  present 
recapture  rules,  whereby  the  gain  on  the  sale 
of  property  Is  taxed  at  ordinary  rates  to  the 
extent  that  accelerated  depreciation  exceeds 
straight-line  depreciation.  It  repealed  a 
phaseout  provision  that  gradually  eliminates 
recapture  over  10  years. 

The  current  Treasury  prop>osal  halls  this 
section  as  "a  major  advance." 

These  changes  would  produce  an  estimated 
$710  million  revenue  gain  by  1974,  partially 
offset  by  a  $200  million  loss  on  fast  deprecia- 
tion for  low-income  housing  rehabilitation. 

Charitable  contributions 

The  House  bill  increases  the  present  30  per 
cent  limit  on  deductions  for  charitable  con- 
tributions to  50  per  cent  of  adjusted  gross 
Income  and  gradually  eliminates  the  present 
unlimited  deduction,  available  to  a  limited 
number  of  wealthy  persons  whose  combined 
taxes  and  contributions  have  totaled  90  per 
cent  of  income  in  eight  out  of  the  last  10 
years. 

In  most  cases,  donors  are  presently  able  to 
deduct  the  full  appreciated  value  of  gifts  of 
securities  or  tangible  property,  whereas  If 
they  had  sold  the  property  they  would  have 
had  to  pay  a  tax  on  the  difference  between 
the  cost  to  them  and  the  selling  price. 

The  bill  would  continue  this  procedure  for 
some  gifts.  But  for  others,  it  would  require 
the  donor  either  to  deduct  only  the  original 
cost  of  the  gift  or  take  the  full  deduction 
and  include  the  amount  of  appreciation  in 
his  income. 

This  rule  would  apply  to  gifts  (a)  to  private 
foundations  as  opposed  to  private  "operating" 
foundations  (actually  engaged  in  charitable 
work)  and  public  charities;  (b)  of  property 
the  sale  of  which  would  have  resulted  in 
ordinary  income  rather  than  capital  gains; 

(c)  of   tangible   personal   property,   such   as 
works  of  art,   as  opposed  to  securities,  and 

(d)  of  future  interest  in  property. 

In  addliaon,  there  are  a  number  of  tech- 
nical provisions  largely  governing  gifts 
through  estates  and  trusts.  Altogether,  the 
changes  would  add  $6  million  of  tevenues  in 
1970  and  $20  million  by  1974. 

Foundations  \ 
The  House  bill  Includes  a  number  of  pro- 
visions which  stemmed  from  Johnson  admin- 
istration studies  prior  to  the  Surrey  plan  and 
which  received  general  suppoirt  from  the 
Nixon  administration. 


These  prohibit  self-dealing  between  pri- 
vate foundations  and  substantial  contribu- 
tors, require  distribution  of  Income  or  5  per 
cent  of  their  asset  value  (whichever  is  great- 
er) on  a  current  basis,  order  phased  llmlta- 
tloa  of  a  foundation's  interest  in  or  divesti- 
ture of  a  business  it  controls  and  provide 
graduated  financial  sanctions  for  violations 
rather  than  simple  revocation  of  tax-exempt 
status  as  at  present. 

Cohen  testified  that  the  provisions  "will 
tend  to  ensure  that  (foundations')  property 
Is  devoted  solely  to  charitable  purposes.  Pri- 
vate foundations  will  thus  become  even  more 
uselul  as  a  flexible  source  of  support  for 
achievement  of  new  levels  of  thought  and 
action,  relieving  the  burdens  of  government." 

The  foundations  themselves,  however,  have 
hotly  protested  other  provisions,  which  they 
claim  will  stifle  "new  levels  of  thought  and 
action"  rather  than  encourage  them. 

The  mesisure  tightens  up  on  pohtical  ac- 
tivity and  prohibits  grassroots  lobbying. 
Particularly  offensive  to  the  foundations  is 
the  bar  to  "any  attempt  to  Influence  legis- 
lation through  an  attempt  to  affect  the  opin- 
ion of  the  general  public  or  any  segment 
thereof."  The  foundations  claim  this  would 
practically  put  out  of  business  foundations 
such  as  Washington's  Brookings  Institution, 
whose  deep  involvement  in  political,  eco- 
nomic and  sociological  research  cannot  help 
but  have  a  bearing  on  legislative  decisions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Ways  and  Means 
report  accompanying  the  bill  assures  that 
"the  prohibition  on  propagandizing  or  other- 
wise attempting  to  influence  legislation  does 
permit  making  available  the  results  of  non- 
partisan analysis  or  research." 

The  Treasury  did  protest  as  unjustified  a 
House  provision  levying  a  7'/^  per  cent  tax 
on  the  investment  Income  of  foundations — 
the  first  in  history.  Instead  it  recommended 
a  2  per  cent  "supervisory  charge"  to  finance 
tightened  government  audits  and  regulation 
of  foundations. 

The  House  bill  would  ultimately  pick  up 
an  estimated  $100  million  through  its  foun- 
dation provisions,  while  the  Treasury  pro- 
posal would  provide  $25  million. 

Other  exempt  organizations 
The  House  bill  generally  adopted  a  broad 
range   of  proposals  included    in   the   Cohen 
plan. 

Present  law  that  taxes  the  income  of  cer- 
tain organizations  from  direct  operation  of 
a  business  in  competition  with  tax-paying 
firms  would  be  extended  to  churches  and 
other  groups.  The  Investment  Income  of 
social  clubs  and  similar  groups  would  now 
be  taxed.  To  discourage  borrowing  by  an 
exempt  organization  to  purchase  income- 
producing  assets,  the  Income  from  those  as- 
sets would  be  taxed.  Also  subject  to  tax 
would  be  rents.  Interest  and  royalties  from 
controlled  subsidiaries  of  an  exempt  organi- 
zation— this  to  discourage  avoidance  of  the 
unrelated  business  tax.  These  various  meas- 
ures would  raise  about  $20  million  annually. 

Form  losses 

With  the  intent  of  helping  small  farmers. 
the  government  now  sanctions  the  deduction 
of  "losses  "  in  a  single  year  which  under 
normal  accounting  would  be  considered  capi- 
tal expenditures  to  be  amortized  over  a 
period  of  years — expenses  of  raising  live- 
stock or  orange  groves,  for  example. 

But  wealthy  persons  have  used  such 
"losses"  from  sideline  farming  to  reduce  tax- 
able income  from  other  sources.  When  the 
assets  responsible  for  the  losses  are  later  sold, 
the  profit  Is  then  taxed  at  lower  capital  gain 
rates. 

The  House  bill  would  not  disallow  such 
losses  but  require  them  to  be  recorded  in  an 
"excess  deduction  account."  The  amount  of 
capital  gains  from  the  later  sale  of  assets 
equal  to  this  excess  account  would  be  taxed 
at  higher  ordinary  income  rates. 

The  provision  would  apply  only  to  those 


with  nonfarm  Income  of  more  than  $50,000, 
and  they  could  exclude  up  to  $35,000  of  farm 
losses  from  the  excess  account.  It  would  add 
$20  mllUon  to  revenues  while  stricter  limita- 
tions proposed  by  Treasury  would  produce 
$50  million. 

State  and  municipal  bonds 
The  House  bill  would  not  tax  the  presently 
exempt  Interest  of  state  and  mumclpal  bonds 
directly.  Instead,  it  would  seek  to  discourage 
what  has  become  a  notorious  tax  loophole  by 
encouraging  these  political  Jurisdictions  to 
issue  taxable  bonds. 

Since  ihelr  present  nontaxable  feature  en- 
ables them  to  be  sold  at  a  far  lower  rate  of 
interest  and  thus  at  a  substantially  lower 
cost  to  states  and  cities,  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  make  up  the  difference  by  pay- 
ing the  issuing  Jui^dictions  an  Interest  sub- 
sidy ranging  from  25  to  40  per  cent  of  the 
veld.  The  subsidy  would  be  offset  by  increased 
federal  taxes  on  the  Interest  from  these 
bonds,  and  It  is  predicted  that  revenue  wo'ald 
be  unaffected. 

Income  averaging 

The  House  bill  would  liberalize  a  present 
law  that  permits  a  person  to  mitigate  the 
effects  of  a  sudden  surge  in  income  by  aver- 
■-iglng  his  Income  over  five  years  lor  tax 
purposes  when  Income  in  the  latest  year  is 
33',  per  cent  or  more  above  the  average. 
The  eligibility  requirement  would  be  re- 
duced to  20  per  cent  above  the  average  and 
unearned  income  previously  excluded  from 
the  computation-capital  gains,  gifts  and 
the  like — would  be  allowed.  Suppcned 
strongly  by  Treasury,  the  change  would  re- 
sult in  a  $300  million  revenue  loss. 
Financial  institutions 

The  House  bill  adopts  a  series  of  complex 
formulas  to  help  equalize  the  tax  burden 
among  commercial  banks,  mutual  savings 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
to  bring  the  effective  tax  rate  of  all  three 
up  closer  to  that  paid  by  other  business. 

Corporations  as  a  whole  pay  roughly  44 
per  cent  federal  tax  on  their  total  net  in- 
come. In  1966.  commercial  banks  paid  23  2 
per  cent  on  average,  mutual  banks  6  1  per 
cent   and   savings   and   loans    169   per   cent. 

Commercial  bank  taxes  would  be  raised 
by  reducing  gradually  the  present  bad-debt 
reserve  of  2.4  per  cent  of  outstanding  loans. 
based  In  part  on  Depression  experience,  to 
the  far  lower  level  of  actual  loss  experience. 
Pot  mutual  banks,  the  special  deduction  of 
3  per  cent  of  increases  in  real  estate  loans 
would  be  repealed  and  the  alternative  de- 
duction of  60  per  cent  of  taxable  income. 
which  would  also  apply  to  savings  and  loans, 
would  be  phased  down  to  30  per  cent. 

The  current  Treasury  proposal  also  sug- 
gests a  sweetener:  an  added  deduction  equal 
to  5  per  cent  of  the  Interest  from  socially 
desirable  loans,  such  as  those  for  housing 
and  college  educations,  .as  an  incentive  to 
make  such  loans.  The  House  bill  would  ulti- 
mately raise  $460  million  more  Id  revenues, 
the  Treasury  proposal  $410  million. 
Multiple  corporations 

As  a  benefit  to  small  business,  corpora- 
tions presently  are  taxed  22  per  cent  on  their 
first  $25,000  of  taxable  Income  (commonly 
called  the  surtax  exemption)  and  48  per  cent 
(not  including  the  income  tax  surcharge) 
on  income  above  that. 

But  big  business  has  taken  advantage  of 
the  lower  rate  through  the  device  of  claim- 
ing a  surtax  exemption  lor  each  of  a  "con- 
trolled group"  of  corporations  that  rep- 
re^eiit  a  single  enterprise. 

The  House  bill  would  reduce  the  number 
of  surtax  exemptions  to  one  for  each  con- 
trolled group  over  an  eight-year  period  for 
an  ultimate  revenue  gain  of  $235  million. 

Corporate  mergers 
The  House  bill  provides  several  limitations 
on  the  financing  ol  mergers,  particularly  In 
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the  formation  of  conglomerates.  The  meet 
Important  would  disallow  the  deduction  of 
more  than  (5  million  in  Interest  payments 
on  debt  Instruments  used  to  acquire  a  com- 
pany when  they  have  equity  (stock)  charac* 
terlstlcs  such  as  their  convertibility  Into 
stock.  (Bonds  are  often  favored  for 
acquisition  purposes  because  the  Interest 
payments  on  them  are  deductible  as  a  busi- 
ness expense  while  cash  dividends  to  stock- 
holders  come   out   of   after-tax   earnings.) 

Interest  deductions 

The  House  bill  would  disallow  as  personal 
deductions  interest  in  excess  of  $25,000  on 
loans  to  buy  investment  assets  to  the  extent 
that  It  exceeds  investment  Income  and  cap- 
ital gains.  The  revenue  gain  would  be  $20 
million. 

Tlie  current  Treasury  proposal  acknowl- 
edges the  abuse  of  unlimited  interest  deduc- 
tions against  ordinary  income  as  a  part  of 
acquiring  Investments  on  credit.  But  It 
argues  that  the  House  provision  discrimi- 
nates against  earned  income  and  counsels 
further  study. 

Moving  expenses 

The  House  bill  extends  personal  deductions 
for  moving  expenses  to  three  new  areas — 
househunting  Xrtps.  temporary  living  quar- 
ters at  the  new  site  and  expenses  involved  in 
selling  or  buying  a  house.  These  are  subject 
to  an  overall  limitation  of  $2500.  This  section 
would  result  In  a  $100  million  revenue  loss. 

Miscellaneous  reforms 
The  House  bill  also  contains  provisions, 
mostly  technical  in  nature,  tightening  the 
tax  treatment  of  restricted  stock  plans  and 
other  deferred  compensation,  accumulation 
trusts,  stock  dividends  that  Increase  the  re- 
cipient's equity  In  a  compiany  In  relation  to 
other  stockholders,  foreign  tax  credits  and 
cooperatives. 

OTHER    FISCAL    PROGRAMS 

Tax  surcharge 

The  House  bill  would  extend  the  Income 
tax  surcharge,  presently  10  per  cent  and  due 
to  expire  Etec.  31,  at  a  reduced  5  per  cent 
rate  through  June  30. 

Extension  of  the  surcharge  through  June 
would  cost  taxpayers  $3.1  billion  more  than 
if  it  expired  Dec.  31. 

This  was  part  of  a  fiscal  package  passed 
by  the  House  and  shelved  by  the  Senate  on 
the  demand  of  its  leadership  that  tax  re- 
form be  considered  simultaneously.  When 
the  Senate  failed  to  act — although  it  did 
extend  the  surcharge  for  six  months — Ways 
and  Means  inserted  the  rest  of  the  packtige 
In  the  reform  bill.  The  following  items  were 
also  part  of  the  package. 

Investment  credit 
The  7  per  cent  investment  credit  would  be 
repealed  outright  for  projects  begun  after 
last  April  18,  for  an  ultimate  revenue  gain 
of  $3.3  billion.  Ways  and  Means  concluded 
that  the  stimulus  to  Investment  provided 
by  the  credit,  which  permits  7  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  new  equipment  to  be  deducted 
directly  from  Income  taxes  owed,  was  actu- 
ally contributing  to  the  present  Inflation. 

Excise  taxes 
The  bill  would  postpone  for  a  year  a  reduc- 
tio:i  in  the  auto  excise  tax  from  7  to  5  p>er 
cent  and  the  telephone  excise  from  10  to  5 
per  cent  now  scheduled  to  take  effect  Dec. 
31  The  postponement  would  add  an  esti- 
niaied  $540  million  to  revenues  in  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year  and  $1.07  billion  in  fiscal  1971. 

Aniortization 
Also  included  in  the  package  appended  to 
the  reform  bill  are  incentives  that  would  per- 
mit rapid  amortization  of  pollution  control 
1  acuities  and  railroad  rolling  stock,  of  which 
there  is  a  perennial  shortage.  The  provisions 
are  intended  to  offset,  at  least  partially,  the 
loss  of  the  investment  credit  in  these  two 
areas. 


THE  350TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  FIRST 
LANDING  OF  NEGROES  AT  JAMES- 
TOWN, VA. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  on  Sunday,  September  21,  the 
350th  anniversary  of  the  first  landing 
of  Negroes  at  Jamestown  will  be  com- 
memorated at  Jamestown  Festival  Park 
in  Virginia. 

The  committee  directing  the  observ- 
ance has  listed  these  objectives  for  the 
commemoration  ceremony: 

First.  To  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  healthy  pride  and  respect 
among  Negroes  and  Americans  gen- 
erally for  those  of  African  descent. 

Second  To  promote  historical  accu- 
racy as  to  the  struggle  of  the  American 
Negro  to  achieve  his  rights  as  a  person 
and  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Third.  To  apprise  the  public  of  the 
contributions  of  Negroes  to  the  life,  tech- 
nology, and  culture  of  Virginia  and  of 
the  United  States. 

Fourth.  To  stimulate  interest  in  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  marker  in  honor 
of  the  arrival  of  these  persons  of  African 
descent. 

Tlie  commemoration  will  begin  at  3 
p.m.  The  featured  speakers  will  be  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Wesley,  executive  director  of 
the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro 
Life  and  History,  of  Washington,  D.C; 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Dewitt  Proctor,  Sr.,  dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  at 
Rutgers,  the  State  University  of  New  Jer- 
sey, at  New  Brunswick. 

Dr.  Wesley  is  an  eminent  historian, 
an  author,  and  was  formerly  president 
of  Wilberf orce  University  and  later  presi- 
dent of  Central  State  College,  both  in 
Ohio. 

Dr.  Proctor  is  an  eminent  educator,  an 
author,  and  was  formerly  president  of 
Virginia  Union  University,  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  later  president  of  A.  &  T.  Col- 
lege, Greensboro,  N.C.  He  also  served  a 
tour  of  duty  as  associate  director  of  the 
Peace  Corps  in  Washington,  D.C. 

I  am  pleased  to  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  ceremonies  to  be 
held  at  Jamestown.  Va.,  next  Sunday. 


TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS  OF  INTEREST 
ON   STATE   AND  LOCAL  BONDS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  on  several 
previous  occasions  I  have  expressed  my 
strong  opposition  to  any  and  all  attempts 
to  revoke  or  alter  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  interest  on  State  and  local  bonds. 

In  recent  weeks  there  has  been  con- 
siderable editorial  comment  in  the  Na- 
tion's press  concerning  this  issue.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  and 
an  editorial  published  in  recent  issues  of 
the  Nashville  Banner  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Briley  Cites    'Fiscal  Crisis  "  if  Tax-Exempt 

Bonds  Cut 

(By  Dick  Battle) 

Loss  of   tax  exempt  status   for  state  and 

local   bonds  can   constitute   a  "fiscal   crisis" 

for  many  local  governments  and  add  "greatly" 

to    the    taxpayers'    burden.    Mayor    Beverly 

Brl'ey  said  today  anticipating  next  week  to 


the  National  Governors  Conference  at  Colo- 
rado Springs. 

Backed  by  17.325  city  and  county  gov- 
ernments, an  estimated  1,400  municipal  and 
other  local  public  power  agencies  of  the 
American  Public  Power  Association,  the  Air- 
port Operators  Council  International,  and 
the  National  Municipal  Finance  Officers  As- 
sociation, Briley  will  testify  as  president  of 
the  National  League  of  Cities  on  the  proposed 
bond  exemption  legislation  and  on  President 
Richard  Nixon's  revenue-sharing  plan. 

As  NLC  president  Briley  has  presented  lo- 
cal government  arguments  opposing  removal 
of  tax  exempt  status  for  local  government 
bonds  before  congressional  committees  and 
will  be  among  other  municipal,  local  govern- 
ment and  state  officials  who  will  appear  be- 
fore the  Senate  committee  when  it  discusses 
the  now  famous  HR  13270  which  would  take 
away  the  traditional  tax  exempt  status  of 
local  bonds, 

Briley  will  discuss  with  the  governors  the 
proposed  revenue-sharing  plan  (which  he 
strongly  supports  with  most  municipal  and 
county  officials)  with  the  objective  of  de- 
veloping a  cooperative  and  smooth  working 
pattern  of  procedure  between  state  and  local 
governments  as  the  plan  is  Implemented 

The  fact  that  Gov.  Buford  Ellington  of 
Tennessee  Is  chairman  of  the  NGC  (first 
Tennessee  chief  executive  to  head  this  pow- 
erful organization  of  the  country's  gov- 
ernors) will  certainly  assure  the  NLC  presi- 
dent (and  first  mayor  of  Nashville  Metro- 
politan Government)  a  warm  reception  and 
an  attentive  audience. 

It  Is  probable  there  will  be  little  contro- 
versy between  the  mayors  and  other  local  offi- 
cials on  either  the  President's  tax-sharing 
plan  or  the  strongly  organized  opposition  to 
H.R.  13270  proposal  to  snatch  the  tax  exempt 
status  from  mimicipal,  state,  and  county 
bonds. 

Metro  Finance  Director  Joe  K.  Torrence 
estimates  loss  of  tax  exemption  could  cost 
Metro  and  other  municipal  governments  "as 
much  as  two  interest  points"  on  the  bond 
market  and  'might  make  it  virtually  im- 
possible in  some  cases  to  go  to  the  market 
with  municipal  bonds." 

Regardless  of  argxmients  about  a  "few 
wealthy  people  who  get  by  without  paying 
any  income  taxes  because  of  their  holdings 
of  tax  exempt  bonds"  Torrence  said  "if  this 
legislation  goes  through  it  will  create  a  tre- 
mendous tax  burden  on  all  local  taxpayers. 

The  finance  director  said  Metro  faces  the 
necessity  of  going  to  the  bond  market  before 
the  first  of  the  year  with  an  issue  of  $30  mil- 
lion local  bonds.  Loss  of  tax  exempt  status 
could  mean  a  required  interest  rate  of  7.75 
per  cent  "or  probably  8  per  cent"  as  com- 
pared with  5.75  or  6  per  cent.  Over  the  life 
of  the  bonds  (30  years)  this  could  mean  an 
additional  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  Metro- 
politan Nashville  of  $15  million,"  Torrence 
said. 

Althou  ;h  the  revenue-sharing  plan  which 
will  Involve  both  state  and  local  governments 
in  a  cooperative  "partnership"  role  will  be 
a  primary  topic  for  the  governors  (and  also 
a  prime  concern  of  Briley  in  his  representative 
capacity  as  spokesman  for  the  nation's 
mayors  and  municipalities),  the  tax  exempt 
problem  is  sure  to  be  well  placed  on  the 
agenda. 

Briley  said  he  anticipated  the  governors. 
headed  by  Gov.  Ellington  ( whose  advocacy  of 
the  tax-sharing  plan  has  already  been 
firmly  established)  will  be  responsible  to 
Joint  local-state  efforts  for  coordination  and 
implementation  of  the  tax-sharing  proposal. 

Most  local  and  state  officials,  Briley 
pointed  out,  regard  the  Nixon  plan  as  a 
"real  breakthrough  toward  solution  of  the 
critical  problem  of  financing  the  solutions  to 
the  pressing  problems  of  urban  centers  across 
the  United  States. 

Commenting  on  the  retention  of  tax  ex- 
empt status  for  local  bonds.  Briley  said:  "The 
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Immunity  of  states  and  local  governments 
and  their  agencies  from  federal  taxation  In 
the  exercise  of  their  legitimate  functions  is 
vital  for  the  preservation  of  our  dual  sov- 
ereitrnty  system  of  government.  As  imi>ortant 
as  the  interest  savings  may  be  to  local  gov- 
ernments and  as  Important  as  the  revenue 
loss  may  be  to  the  federal  government  be- 
cause of  the  tax  exempt  character  of  mu- 
nicipal bonds,  these  factors  are  secondary  to 
the  preservation  of  the  sovereignty  of  our 
states  and  the  integrity  of  oiu-  local  govern- 
mental system." 

Briley  added,  indicating  testimony  he  will 
present  to  the  assembled  governors:  "This 
system  simply  could  not  survive  If  the  federal 
government  destroys  the  preferential  char- 
acter of  municipal  debt  or,  by  some  gim- 
mickry, exercise  control  of  local  poUcy-mak- 
ing  by  the  selective  taxation  of  certain  cate- 
gories of  municipal  bonds." 

A   Clear  Precise  Warning 

Speaking  not  only  as  the  chief  executive 
of  Metropolitan  Nashville-Davidson  County 
but  as  president  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities.  Mayor  Beverly  Briley  laid  It  on  the 
line  Monday  as  to  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing the  tax-exempt  status  of  state  and  mu- 
nicipal bonds.  Addressing  the  National  Gov- 
ernors Conference  meeting  at  Colorado 
Springs,  the  mayor  Issued  an  urgent  and 
precise  warning:  If  the  Senate  follows  the 
House's  example  and  authorizes  the  re- 
moval of  state  and  municipal  bonds'  tradi- 
tional tax-exempt  privilege,  the  nation's 
cities  and  states  will  be  faced  with  added 
fiscal  hazards  that  can  be  ruinous. 

The  crux  of  the  problem.  Mayor  Briley 
told  the  governors,  is  that  elimination  of 
the  tax-exempt  status  enjoyed  by  both  state 
and  municipal  bonds  would  add  a  very  sub- 
stantial burden  to  already  sorely -pressed 
local  taxpayers.  The  proposal,  while  aimed 
at  the  relatively  few  Investors  who  have  huge 
holdings  in  tax-exempt  bonds  and  thereby 
escape  paying  an  Income  tax  on  the  invest- 
ment, would  force  the  over-taxed  general 
public  to  bear  the  added  costs  of  financing 
long-range  local  construction  programs.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  Interest  rate  at  which  bonds 
can  be  sold  might  soar  by  as  much  as  two 
percentage  points  tacking  up  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  debt  service  requirements  for  Ten- 
nessee cities  alone. 

On  the  national  level,  the  assault  on 
bonds'  tax-exempt  status  constitutes  a  threat 
to  President  Nixon's  proposal  of  revenue 
sharing  between  the  states  and  the  federal 
government.  The  financial  benefits  of  the 
revenue  sharing  program  could  be  seriously 
depleted  by  this  capricioxis  and  senseless  at- 
tack on  state  and  municipal  financial  struc- 
tures. 

Mayor  Briley  has  apprised  the  governors 
of  the  threat  each  of  their  states  faces.  The 
Senate  must  head  this  warning  and  act  re- 
sponsibly to  protect  the  best  Interests  of  the 
cities  and  their  residents. 


LEGISLATIVE  INACTION  TOWARD 
THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
passed  a  unanimous  resolution  on  De- 
cember 11.  1946,  afBrming: 

That  genocide  is  a  crime  under  Interna- 
tional law  which  the  civilized  world  con- 
demns, and  for  the  commission  of  which 
principals  and  accomplices — whether  private 
individuals,  public  officials  or  statesmen,  and 
whether  the  crime  is  committed  on  religious, 
racial,  political,  or  any  other  grounds — are 
punishable  .  .  . 

The  Assembly  then  requested  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  to  prepare  a 
draft  convention  through  which  the  in- 


ternational community  could  cooperate 
in  preventing  and  punishing  genocide 

After  2  years  of  preparatory  work  In 
various  committees,  on  December  9,  1948. 
the  General  Assembly  unanimously 
adopted  the  CcHivention  on  the  Preven- 
tion and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide.  Within  2  days  the  convention 
was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  20 
nations.  The  convention  came  into  force 
as  a  treaty  between  ratifying  states  on 
January  12,  1951. 

The  Genocide  Convention  consists  of  a 
preamble  and  19  articles.  The  first  nine 
articles  are  substantive;  the  rest  are  pro- 
cedural. "Recognizing  that  at  all  periods 
of  history  genocide  has  inflicted  great 
losses  on  humanity,"  the  preamble  ex- 
presses the  conviction  that  international 
cooperation  is  required  "to  liberate  man- 
kind from  such  an  odious  scourge." 

Under  article  m  of  the  convention 
the  following  acts  are  punishable:  the 
crime  itself:  conspiracy  to  commit  geno- 
cide; direct  and  public  incitement  to 
commit  genocide:  attempt  to  commit 
genocide:  and  complicity  in  genocide. 
Article  IX  declares  that  persons  commit- 
ting genocide  shall  be  punished  regard- 
less of  their  status.  Article  V  states  that 
the  parties  undertake  to  enact  in  -ac- 
cordance with  their  respective  constitu- 
tions" the  necessary  legislation  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  the  convention. 
Article  'VI  states  that  accused  persons  ire 
subject  to  trial  in  the  state  in  which  the 
offense  is  committed  "or  by  such  inter- 
national penal  tribunal  as  may  have  ju- 
risdiction with  respect  to  those  contract- 
ing parties  which  shall  have  accepted  its 
jurisdiction."  Article  'VTI  provides  for  the 
extradition  of  accused  persons.  Article 
VIII  states  that  any  contracting  party 
may  call  upon  the  competent  organ  of 
the  United  Nations  "to  take  such  action 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
as  they  consider  appropriate  for  the  pre- 
vention and  suppression  of  acts  of  geno- 
cide or  any  of  the  other  acts  enumerated 
in  article  m."  Under  article  IX,  disputes 
between  the  contracting  parties  relat- 
ing to  the  interpretation,  application  or 
fulfillment  of  the  convention  "including 
those  relating  to  the  responsibility  of  a 
state  for  genocide  or  any  of  the  other 
acts  enumerated  in  article  III"  shall  be 
referred  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  at  the  request  of  any  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute. 

Mr.  President,  the  convention  was 
signed  by  the  U.S.  representative 
on  December  11,  1948.  President 
Truman  transmitted  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention to  the  Senate  with  the  request 
that  the  Senate  give  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification  on  June  16,  1949. 
Since  that  time,  an  ad  hoc  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Conimittee  held  pubhc  hearings  in  Jan- 
uary and  February  of  1950.  The  sub- 
committee reported  the  convention  to 
the  full  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee but  since  the  82d  Congress,  no 
further  action  has  been  taken. 

Unfortunately,  the  attention  given  to 
this  convention  by  the  U.S.  Senate  has 
been  minimal.  But  it  is  not  too  late  to 
correct  our  failures.  The  Genocide  Con- 
vention is  not  a  treaty-in-force,  since 
treaties  require  the  consent  of  two-thirds 

of   the  Senate   and   ratification   by   the 


President  of  the  United  States.  Let  us 
correct  our  failure  and  take  action  to 
ratify  this  convention. 


DEATH  OF  PUBLISHER  HERMAN  H. 
RIDDER 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  been  informed  of  the  death  of  one 
of  California's  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens, Herman  H.  Ridder.  publisher  of  the 
Independent  Press-Telegram  of  Long 
Beach. 

Since  Hank  Ridder  came  to  Long 
Beach,  17  years  ago,  he  has  championed 
numerous  civic  causes  which  have  earned 
him  wide  respect  and  admiration.  His 
untimely  death,  today,  came  at  a  time 
when  he  was  engaged  in  the  planning  of 
a  $1  million  art  museum  for  Long  Beach, 
We  will  all  remember  him  for  his  crusade 
to  keep  tideland  oil  revenues  for  that 
city — a  fight  which  has  brought  almost 
$250  million  to  Long  Beach.  Herman 
Ridder,  a  member  of  the  distinguished 
nationwide  newspaper  publishing  family, 
was  a  serious  and  extremely  able  poet. 
He  was  a  noted  art  collector,  and  he 
served  with  distinction  £is  a  member  of 
the  State  college  board  of  trustees.  He 
was  president  and  director  of  Ridder 
Publications,  Inc.  Mr.  President,  this 
passing  of  one  of  California's  most  re- 
spected journalists,  and  my  close  per- 
sonal friend,  saddens  me  deeply. 

But  he  has  left  legacies  to  us  all 
throughout  his  notable  career.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these,  of  course,  is  the 
integrity  which  he  himself  symbolized 
and  which  he  demanded  from  his  publi- 
cations, for  it  was  through  this  emphasis 
of  his  on  integrity  that  he  strengthened 
not  only  his  owti  news  media  but  also  the 
entire  philosophy  of  freedom  of  the 
press.  His  first  consideration,  always,  in 
his  editorial  policy  was  the  good  of  the 
people.  The  readership  of  his  publica- 
tion, myself  included,  can  testify  that  he 
sened  us  well  in  attaining  this  laudable 
goal. 

THE  TENNESSEE  WALKING  HORSE: 
ITS  WORST  ENEMY 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  next 
Wednesday  I  will  preside  over  hearings 
before  the  Energy,  Natural  Resources, 
and  the  Environment  Subcommittee  on 
S.  2543,  a  bill  which  I  introduced  and 
which  is  designed  t.o  end  the  cruel  and 
prevalent  practice  of  deliberatelj'  mak- 
ing sore  the  feet  of  Tennessee  Walking 
Horses  in  order  to  alter  their  natural 
gait. 

Soring,  as  the  practice  is  known,  is  not 
at  all  necessary.  The  horse,  with  proper 
training,  care,  patience,  and  breeding, 
can  be  trained  "to  walk."  It  does  not 
have  to  be  injured  to  do  so.  Soring  is  in 
fact  a  cheap  shot,  a  way  to  circumvent 
the  difficult  and  time-consuming  train- 
ing period. 

On  August  16.  1969.  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  published  an  editorial  on  the 
soring  of  Tennessee  Walking  Horses,  en- 
titled "The  Horse's  Worst  Eiiemy."  It 
rightly  terms  the  practice  "monstrous" 
and  calls  it  a  "disgrace  to  civilized  men." 
I  concur  heartDy  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Horse's  Wobst  Enemy 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs  of  Maryland  has 
returned  after  two  years  with  new  legislation 
to  stop  a  cruel  practice  In  the  development  of 
Tennessee  walking  horses— the  unconscion- 
able mistreatment  of  a  horse's  front  feet  to 
force  the  animal  to  use  an  artificial  gait. 
This  time  he  has  the  support  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Instead  of  prohibiting 
the  Interstate  shipment  of  treated  horses  as 
proposed  In  a  1966  measure  which  the  USDA 
deemed  unenforceable,  the  new  bill  would 
prohibit  exhibitions  of  such  animals,  with  a 
penalty  of  $500  fine  or  six  months'  imprison- 
ment, or  both. 

The  unique  gait  of  the  Tennessee  walking 
horse,  neither  a  trot  nor  a  gallop  but  a  quick, 
high-stepping  walk,  can  be  taught  through 
months  of  careful  training.  The  front  feet 
must  barely  touch  the  ground  and  springing 
upward  take  a  long  striding  step  forward — 
elegance  for  watching,  comfort  for  riding. 
Some  years  ago  unscrupulous  owners  and 
trainers  discovered  that  the  walking  gait  can 
be  Induced  almost  Instantaneously  by  using 
various  cruel  methods  to  make  the  horses' 
front  feet  sore. 

Th»  practloe  has  been  condemned  by  the 
Tenn««se«  Walking  Horse  Breeders  and  Ex- 
hibitors Association  of  America  and  the 
American  Horse  Show  Association  but  still  it 
goes  on.  Judges  have  admitted  winking  at  it. 
We  hope  that  Senator  Tydlngs  will  have  no 
difficulty  getting  his  bill  enacted,  and  that 
It  win  end  a  monstrous  practice  which  Is  a 
disgrace  to  civilized  men. 


ILLEGAL  DRUGS  AND  NARCOTICS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
great  hope  that  yesterday,  September  14, 
may  be  recorded  as  D-Day  in  the  war 
against  illegal  drugs  and  narcotics.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Task  Force  Report  on  Nar- 
cotics, Marihuana,  and  Dangerous  Drugs, 
made  public  yesterday,  represents  a 
virtual  battle  plan  of  sweeping  propor- 
tions. This  declaration  of  war  against 
drugs  and  narcotics  carries  out  a  cam- 
paign pledge  made  to  the  American  peo- 
ple by  Mr.  Nixon  on  September  16,  1968, 
in  Anaheim,  Calif. 

The  American  people  are  greatly  con- 
cerned over  the  growing  drug  problem 
which,  according  to  the  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  even 
reached  the  elementary  level.  They 
rightfully  demand  action.  The  President 
and  the  administration  are  to  be  compli- 
mented for  this  timely  response  to  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  confronting 
our  country.  I  am  pleased  that  many  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Task  Force 
report  follow  some  of  the  suggestions 
that  I  have  made  to  the  President  and 
to  the  administration.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  the  Task 
Force  report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

,„^  June  6.  1969. 

The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PnEsroENT:  We  submit  herewith 
a  report  dated  June  6,  1969,  entitled  "Nar- 
cotics, Marihuana  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
Task  Force."  As  you  can  see,  it  is  the  result 
of  the  Joint  effort*  over  an  extended  period 
of  time  of  many  persons  from  not  only  the 


Treasury  Department  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment, but  also  from  the  Departments  of 
Defense,  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Agriculture.  Labor.  Commerce  and  Trans- 
portation. The  State  Department  was  rep- 
resented m  an  advisory  capacity.  A  repre- 
sentative erf  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission also  participated  and  a  staff  assist- 
ant to  Mr.  Ehrlchman  was  present  as  an 
observer  at  all  meetings  of  the  full  Task 
Force 

This  report  Is  a  direct  result  of  vour  pledge 
to  the  American  people  on  Sep'tember  16. 
1968,  at  Anaheim.  California.  At  that  time 
you  stated  that  you  Intended  to  do  several 
things.  Among  them  was  your  Intention  to 
"move  against  the  source  of  drugs"  and  to 
"accelerate  the  development  of  tools  and 
weapons  to  detect  narcotics  in  transit". 

In  the  immediate  future,  the  combined 
enforcement  resources  of  the  United  States 
Government  will  be  utilized  In  order  to  make 
a  concerted  frontal  attack  on  the  illegal  im- 
portation into  and  the  subsequent  Illegal 
sale  and  use  of  marihuana,  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs  in  the  United  States 

We  will  keep  you  advised  on  a  continuing 
basis  of  specific  programs  that  will  be  Initi- 
ated to  implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  report.  We  will  also  advise  you  of  the 
results  of  such  programs. 

In  this  regard,  you  should  also  be  ad- 
vised that  representatives  of  our  respective 
departments  will  be  meeting  In  Mexico  City 
on  June  9th.  10th  and  11th,  with  officials  of 
the  Government  of  Mexico  to  consider  all 
aspects  of  the  Illegal  traffic  between  our  two 
countries  in  narcotics,  marihuana,  stimu- 
lants and  hallucinogenic  drugs. 

The  Department  of  State,  which  will  as- 
sume the  major  burden  or  obtaining  Mexi- 
can cooperation  on  a  continuing  basis,  will 
participate  in  these  meetings  and  will  co- 
ordinate our  follow-through  efforts  with  the 
Mexican  authorities.  Under  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson has  assured  us  of  that  Department's 
whole-hearted  support  for  the  report. 

Because  the  report  concerns  Itself  not  only 
with  recommendations  as  to  enforcement 
matters  but  also  with  the  dangers  and  ef- 
fects which  result  from  the  use  of  mari- 
huana In  particular,  representatives  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare made  valuable  contributions  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Task  Force.  We  have  been  au- 
thorized by  SecreUry  Finch  to  inform  you 
that  he  fully  concurs  in  the  report.  Its  con- 
clusions, and  recommendations. 
Respectfully, 

DAvro   M.    Kennedy. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
John    N.    MrrcHELL, 

Attorney  General. 


September  15,  1969 

positive  and  effective  action  to  control  the 
illicit  trafficking  of  drugs  across  the  Mexican 
border  The  Task  Force  has  also  reviewed  the 
best  sclentlflo  information  now  available  on 
the  health  dangers  inherent  in  the  use  of 
marihuana  and  has  endeavored  to  communi- 
cate unequivocally  in  this  report  the  facts 
concerning  the  social  Implicatlonse  of  mari- 
huana use. 

It  was  considered  advisable  to  involve  in 
this  study  all  Government  agencies  dealing 
with  one  or  more  phases  of  the  problem 

The  following  individuals  represented  their 

departments  and  agencies  on  the  Task  Force 

and  actively  participated  In  Its  deliberations- 

Co-Chalrman :  Mr.  Richard  O.  Klelndienst 

Department   Attorney   General,    Department 

of  Justice. 

Co-Chairman:  Mr.  Eugene  T.  Rossldes  As- 
sistant Secretary,  Department  of  the 
Treasury, 

Executive  Secretary:  Mr.  R.  Richards  Ro- 
lapp,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  At- 
torney General.  Department  of  Justice 


Task  Force  Report:    Narcotics,  Makihuana, 
AND  Dangerous  Drugs,  June  6,   1969 

INTRODUCION 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  facing 
the  United  States  today  is  the  marked  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  narcotics,  marihuana 
and  other  hallucinogenic  or  "mind-chang- 
ing" drugs.  This  problem  is  especially  prev- 
alent among  the  youth  of  our  nation,  who 
have  experimented  with  these  drugs. 

Most  of  the  marihuana  in  the  United  States 
today  comes  from  Mexico  and  is  smuggled 
across  the  border  by  various  means.  Mexico 
has  become  by  far  our  largest  supplier  of 
marihuana  and  it  Is  also  the  source  of  a 
substantial  amount  of  other  drugs.  As  the 
primary  sources  of  supply,  free-lance  smug- 
glers and  organized  traffickers  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  marihuana  and  drug  abuse 
problem. 

In  an  effort  to  find  a  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem, the  Attorney  General  requested  the 
formation  of  an  Interdepartmental  Task 
Force  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of 
marihuana  with  specific  emphasis  on  the 
Mexican  border  problem.  The  objective  of  the 
Task  Force  has  been  to  formulate  a  plan  for 


members 

Mr.  John  J.  Caulfleld,  Staff  Assistant  to 
Counsel,  The  White  House. 

Mr.  Paul  Eggers,  General  Counsel,  Depart- 
ment  of   the  Treasury. 

Mr.  G.  Gordon  Liddy,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary.  Department  of  the  Treasury 

Mr.  Lester  D.  Johnson.  Commissioner- 
Bureau  of  Customs,  Department  of  the  Treas- 

Mr.  John  E.  Ingersoll.  Director.  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs.  Department 
of  Justice. 

Mr.  George  H.  Revercomb,  Associate  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General.  Department  of  Justice 
Mr.  Cartha  D,  DeLoach,  Assistant  to  the 
Director,    Federal    Bureau    of    Investigation 
Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Raymond  F.  Farrell.  Commissioner 
Immigration  &  Naturalization  Service  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Mr.   William  E.  Ryan,  Chief,  Narcotics  & 
Dangerous  Drugs  Section,  Criminal  Division 
Department  of  Justice. 
Mr.  Henry  E.  Petersen,  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sistant Attorney  General,  Criminal  Division 
Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Jordan,  III,  Chief  Counsel 
Department  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Prank  A.  Bartlmo,  Assistant  General 
Counsel,  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Dr.  Theodore  C.  Byerly.  Assistant  Direc- 
tor. Science  &  Education.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  Rocco  C.  Slclliano.  Under  Secretary 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  John  Gentry,  Executive  Assistant  to 
the  Under  Secretary,  Department  of  Labor 
Dr.  Mark  Novitch,  Special  Assistant  for 
Pharmaceutical  Affairs,  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary. Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

Dr.  Stanley  P.  Yolles,  Director.  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health.  Department  of 
Health,   Education  and   Welfare. 

Mr.  James  M.  Yohe,  Deputy  Director  of 
Compliance  and  Security,  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  Department  of  Transportation. 

Commander  Frederick  J.  Lessing,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  Department  of  Transportation. 

Mr.  Fritz  Kahn,  Deputy  General  Counsel, 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  Task  Force  convened  its  initial  meet- 
ing on  March  26.  1969.  In  that  first  meeting 
the  general  scope  of  the  proposed  study  was 
discussed,  objectives  formulated  and  Sub- 
committees formed  for  more  specific  and 
detailed  research  on  the  various  aspects  of  the 
overall  study.  The  Subcommittees  were: 

Health  Subcommittee — I>r.  Stanley  P 
Yolles,  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  Chairman. 

Resources    Subcommittee — Mr.    Cartha   D 

DeLoach.   Assistant    to   the   Director   of   the 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Chairman. 

Enforcement  Subcommittee — Mr.  John  E. 
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Ingersoll,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs,  Chairman. 

Each  Subcommittee  was  given  direction  on 
the  scope  and  nature  of  its  study  and  as- 
signed certain  questions  by  the  Task  Force. 
The  Task  Force  requested  the  Health  Sub- 
committee to  prepare  a  comprehensive  re- 
port on  the  medical  Implications  of  mari- 
huana use.  The  Task  Force  was  particularly 
interested  In  learning  by  whom  and  to  what 
extend  marihuana  is  used  and  the  health 
dangers  involved.  If  any.  This  Subcommittee 
was  also  requested  to  report  on  present  efforts 
to  educate  the  public  about  drug  abuse  and  to 
recommend  particular  areas  where  educa- 
tional efforts  can  be  increased  and  concen- 
trated. 

The  Resources  Subcommittee  was  asked  to 
survey  and  report  on  the  manpwwer  and 
facilities  available  to  aid  In  the  control  of 
trafficking  In  marihuana.  This  Subcommittee 
undertook  an  analysis  and  comparison  of  the 
resource  needs  of  existing  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  enable  such  agencies  to  partici- 
pate effectively  in  a  long-range  program  for 
marihuana  control. 

The  Enforcement  Subcommittee  developed 
a  recommended  plan  of  action,  for  immediate 
and  long-term  Implementation,  designed  to 
have  a  significant  Impact  on  unlawful  mari- 
huana trafficking  across  the  Mexican  border. 
Its  study  Included  an  examination  of  exist- 
ing programs  of  law  enforcement  agencies 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  coordina- 
tion and  efficiency.  The  Enforcement  Sub- 
committee defined  the  varlotis  aspects  of  the 
enforcement  problem,  reached  certain  con- 
clusions and  made  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions for  implementation. 

These  Subcommittees  devoted  considerable 
time  to  careful  study  of  the  assigned  subject 
matter.  As  an  example  of  the  effort  expended, 
the  Enforcement  Subcommittee  devoted  over 
25  hours  for  discussion  meetings  vi-lthln  a 
three-week  period  of  time. 

The  Task  F\>rce  considered  the  Subcom- 
mittee reports  during  Its  second  meeting  on 
April  28.  1969.  The  reports  were  discussed  In 
detail  and  Task  Force  members  made  sug- 
gestions for  changes  and  additions.  The  final 
report  In  draft  was  submitted  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Task  Force  for  discussion  and 
approval  at  a  concluding  meeting  on  Mav  19, 
1969. 

This  final  comprehensive  report  Is  a 
product  of  the  extensive  research  and  study 
by  the  Task  Force  of  an  extremely  complex 
problem. 

I.    THE    DANGERS    OF    MARIHUANA 

What  is  m.arihuana? 

Marihuana  (pot,  grass,  weed,  etc.)  is  a 
product  of  the  Indian  hemp  plant  known  to 
botanists  as  cannabis  sativa  (L.) .  It  is  derived 
from  the  leaves  and  flowering  tops  of  the 
female  plant  which  are  the  source  of  the  psy- 
choactive material.  Under  federal  law,  mari- 
huana is  defined  to  mean  all  parts  of  the 
cannabis  plant  except  for  the  stalks  and 
Bterillzed  seeds. 

Marihuana  contains  a  number  of  potent 
compounds  called  tetrahydrocannabinols 
(THC)  which  affect  the  mind  and  body  in 
various  ways.  Potency  of  the  drug  varies 
greatly  depending  on  growing  conditions 
such  as  temperature,  humidity,  soil  condi- 
tions, and  methods  of  cultivation.  Generally, 
plants  grown  In  sunny,  dry  climates  are  most 
likely  to  contain  the  highest  proportion  of 
THC.  The  pharmacologic  potency  of  any  prep- 
aration of  marihuana  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  THC  which  it  contains. 

The  drug  is  most  commonly  smoked  in 
hand-made  cigarettes  (reefers,  sticks  or 
Joints.)  The  butt  Is  called  a  'roach."  Mari- 
huana Is  also  smoked  in  ordinary  pipes  or 
water  pipes.  The  effects  of  the  drug  are  de- 
creased three  or  four  times  if  It  is  swallowed 
rather  than  smoked. 

Various  forms  of  marihuana  are  prepared 
from  extracts  of  the  plant.  Hashish   (hash. 


charas)  Is  the  purest  and  most  concentrated 
of  the  natural  cannabis  products.  It  consists 
of  the  concentrated  resin  of  the  plant  and  Is 
usually  eight  times  as  concentrated  as  the 
typical  marihuana  available  In  North  Amer- 
ica. Once  rare  In  the  United  States,  hashish 
is  reported  to  be  increasingly  obtainable  in 
response  to  a  rising  demand.  Relating  foreign 
studies  of  cannabis  use  to  the  American  scene 
is  difficult  because  of  the  generally  higher 
potency  of  the  cannabis  products  used 
abroad.  Marihuana  grown  in  this  country  is 
typically  of  lower  potency  and  is  often  weak- 
ened further  by  additives  such  £is  oregano. 
However,  Mexican  grown  marihuana  has  a 
high  potency  and  Is  regularly  sold  in  the 
United  States.  It  should  be  noted  that  all 
marihuana  products  lose  strength  over  time. 

While  marihuana  contains  many  ingredi- 
ents. THC  is  believed  to  be  the  principal  psy- 
choactive substance.  With  the  synthesis  of 
THC  in  1966, '•  and  the  demonstration  of  its 
f>sychopharmacologlcal  effects  in  1967,»  a 
basis  was  finally  established  for  more  precise, 
systematic  pharmacological  investigation  of 
the  drug.  At  present.  THC  is  being  synthe- 
sized in  research  quantities  Along  with  other 
natural  marihuana  constitutents,  THC  is 
being  made  available  under  appropriate 
precautions  to  qualified  researchers  through 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health's 
Center  for  Studies  of  Narcotics  and  Drug 
Abuse. 

Since  marihuana  products  produce  effects 
similar  to  other  hallucinogens  like  LSD,  and 
their  reactions  are  often  indistinguishable 
from  those  produced  by  other  psychedelics, 
they  are  pharmacologically  classified  in  that 
category. 

Present  evidence  of  extent  of  use 

Marihuana  use  has  been  rapidly  increasing 
In  the  past  five  years.  Although  originally  re- 
stricted to  certain  Jazz  musicians,  artists  and 
ghetto  dwellers.  It  has  now  appeared  among 
the  middle  and  upper  class.  A  conservative 
estimate  of  persons,  both  Juvenile  and  adult, 
who  have  used  marihuana  at  least  once  is 
about  five  million. 

One  of  the  most  alarmmg  aspects  of  the 
current  drug  crisis  Is  the  involvement  of 
young  people.  In  California  alone  Juvenile 
arrests  for  drug  offenses  increased  iram  1.271 
in  1961  to  14.112  in  1967.  Of  the  14.112  Juve- 
nile arrests  in  California  during  1967,  10,987 
were  arrested  for  marihuana  violations.  To 
understand  the  full  significance  of  this  figure 
it  must  be  compared  with  the  year  1961  in 
which  there  were  401  arrests.  In  1967  alone 
there  were  over  2.000  more  arrests  lor  mari- 
huana rtolatlons  than  in  the  previous  six 
years  combined. 

Two  years  ago,  surveys  In  parts  of  the 
country  where  marihuana  use  Is  known  to  be 
high  suggested  that  twenty  percent  of  the 
college  students  in  those  areas  had  experience 
with  marihuana.  Present  evidence,  although 
spotty,  suggests  that  as  many  as  sixty  per- 
cent of  the  students  on  some  campuses  have 
used  it  Some  students  feel  that  official  esti- 
mates are  low.  and  that  the  true  extent  oJ 
drug  abuse  among  college  students  is  even 
higher.  There  are  also  many  reports  of  in- 
creasing use  of  marihuana  in  high  schools 
although  there  is  not  sufficient  data  to  estab- 
lish a  countrywide  pattern.  Significantly, 
most  recent  college  data  indicated  that  many 
college  users  were  first  exposed  to  marihuana 
in  high  school.  However,  the  bulk  of  users  are 
more  aptly  characterized  as  "triers  '  rather 
than  habitual  "potheads.''  Two  out  of  three 
who  have  tried  the  drug  have  used  it  not 
more  than  one  to  ten  times.  In  the  most  re- 
cent (Fall,  1968)  survey  based  on  a  geo- 
graphic area  of  high  use.  about  one  person  in 
ten  reported  using  marihuana  regularly  for 
as  much  as  a  year's  duration.  Finally,  there  is 
growing  evidence  that  the  number  of  pre- 
teenagers  who  are  using  marihuana  is 
increasing.^ 
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Effects 

The  use  of  marihuana  produces  a  variety 
of  mental  and  physical  effects.  If  active  mari- 
huana is  smoked  effectively  (inhaled  and 
kept  in  the  lungs  as  long  as  possible)  symp- 
toms may  appear  after  one  or  two  puffs  and 
the  effect  may  last  from  several  minutes  to 
several  hours. 

Dr.  Stanley  F.  Yolles,  Director.  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  has  stated: 

"Little  can  t>e  added  to  previous  reports 
on  the  toxicity  of  marihuana.  It  is  considered 
to  be  a  mild  hallucinogen,  taken  by  the  usual 
route  of  smoking,  occasionally  by  Ingestion. 
It  may  Induce  a  mild  euphoria  and  lead  to 
heightened  suggestibility  and  faulty  percep- 
tion, really  an  exaggerated  notion  of  think- 
ing more  clearly,  profoundly  and  creatively. 
In  addition,  it  is  knowr  to  cause  reddening 
of  the  membranes  of  the  eyes,  rapid  heart- 
beat, muscular  Incoordination,  unsteadiness, 
drowsiness,  and  distortion  of  time  and  space 
perception. 

"In  acute  intoxication,  especially  when  in- 
gested, it  may  also  produce  visual  hallucina- 
tions, pronounced  anxiety,  paranoid  reac- 
tions, and  transient  psychoses  lasting  lour 
to  six  hours.  It  generally  tends  to  lessen  in- 
hibitions and  creates  for  the  user  a  false 
reality  based  on  his  wants,  his  motivations, 
or  the  situation.  In  this  respect  It  is  similar 
to  LSD,  but  its  effects  are  not  as  potent. 

"The  muscular  incoordination  and  the  dis- 
tortion of  space  and  time  perception  com- 
monly associated  with  marihuana  use  are 
potentially  hazardous,  since  the  drug  ad- 
versely affects  one's  ability  to  drive  an  auto- 
mobile or  perform  other  skilled  tasks. 

"We  still  do  not  know  enough  about  the 
long-term  effects  of  marihuana  us*.  As  in 
the  case  of  tobacco.  It  is  possible  that  there 
are  serious  consequences  of  chronic  use  which 
will  only  become  apparent  through  careful, 
longtime  studies."' 

A  1965  report  on  drug  dependence  for  the 
World  Health  Organization  describes  the  na- 
ture of  marihuana  intoxication  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms: 

"Among  the  more  prominent  subjective 
effects  .  .  .  are:  hilarity  .  .  .  carelessness:  lo- 
quacious euphoria  .  .  .  distortion  of  sensa- 
tion and  perception  .  .  .  impairment  of  Judg- 
ment and  memory;  distortion  of  emotional 
responsiveness;  irritability;  and  confusion. 
Other  effects,  which  appear  after  repeated 
administration  .  .  .  include:  lowering  of  the 
sensory  threshold,  especially  for  optical  and 
acoustical  stimuli  .  .  .  and  aggressiveness  as 
a  possible  result  of  various  intellectual  and 
sensory  derangements;  and  sleep  disturb- 
ances." = 

In  small,  low  potency  quantities  mari- 
huana may  act  as  a  mild  euphoriant  and 
sedative  somewhat  similar  to  alcohol.  In 
relatively  high  doses  psychotic-like  phenom- 
ena, quite  sanilar  to  those  associated  with 
LSD  use.  have  been  reported.  Recuriences  of 
the  marihuana  state  (flashbacks)  without 
actually  taking  the  drug  again  have  been 
reported.  These  recurrences  can  be  anxiety 
provoking.  Unlike  the  stronger  hallucino- 
gens, such  as  LSD.  which  produce  wakeful- 
ness, marihuana  tends  to  be  more  sedative 
in  its  properties.  THC  in  sufficiently  high 
doses  can  induce  psychotic  reactions  in 
almost  any  individual. 

Despite  marihuana's  long  history — span- 
ning thousands  of  years  and  many  cultures — 
there  has  been  comparatively  little  sound 
research  on  this  drug.  Only  four  laboratory 
studies  investigating  marihuana's  immediate 
effects  on  humans  have  been  reported  in  the 
American  scientific  literature.  The  first  of 
these  was  done  with  a  group  of  34  soldiers 
in  the  Canal  Zone.  A  second  study,  reported 
in  the  1944  LaGuardia  Report,  is  based  on 
72  prisoners'  responses  to  marihuana  extract. 
In  1946.  a  small  number  of  chronic  using 
prisoners  were  studied.  A  more  carefully 
controlled  study  recently  produced  a  report 
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on  some  laboratory  work  with  marihuana  In 
humans  done  partially  with  NIMH  support* 
All  of  these  studies  generally  found  loss  of 
Inhibitions,  and  feelings  of  relaxation  and 
self -confidence  together  with  some  mild  Im- 
pairment of  thinking  and  coordinated  per- 
formance. It  has  also  been  demonstrated 
that  THC.  when  administered  In  sufficiently 
high  dosage,  will  cause  a  psychotlc-Uke  state, 
similar  to  that  Induced  by  LSD. 

While  no  long-term  physical  effects  of 
marihuana  use  have  been  adequately  demon- 
strated In  this  country,  the  American  ex- 
perience has  been  extremely  brief  and  addi- 
tional studies  are  needed  to  resolve  this  and 
other  Issues.  Although  there  is  no  Arm  evi- 
dence that  marihuana  use  In  humans  has 
either  teratogenic  or  genetic  Implications, 
this  possibility  should  be  explored — particu- 
larly in  view  of  some  evidence  on  this  point 
with  respect  to  LSD.  It  is  possible  that  there 
are  serious  consequences  of  chronic  use 
which  will  only  become  apparent  after  care- 
ful, long-term  studies.  In  foreign  countries 
where  heavy  use  of  the  stronger  cannabis 
preparations  Is  common,  a  variety  of  physical 
aliments  supposedly  related  to  marihuana 
use  have  been  reported — notable  conjunc- 
tlTltla.  chronic  bronchitis,  and  certain  diges- 
tive ailments. 

Th*re  has*  also  been  reports  of  adverse 
psychologlcaU .  effects  of  marihuana  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  Recently  a  group 
of  some  1500  psychiatrists,  psychiatric  reai- 
denta.  internists,  general  practitioners  and 
psychologists  in  the  Loo  Angeles  area  reported 
that  they  had  seen  almost  nineteen  hundred 
"adverse  reactions"  to  maribuana."  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  interpret  this  finding  since  "adverse 
reaction"  was  poorly  defined,  and  there  has 
been  no  follow-up  to  define  just  what  the 
reaction*  to  the  drug  were.  However,  there 
have  been  reports  of  Increased  number  of 
hospitalizations  following  the  usage  of 
marihuana. 

Considerable  concern  has  been   expressed 
In  the  Umted  States  over  the  possibility  of 
personality  changes  and  a  loss  of  moUvaUon 
among   youthful  marihuana  users.  The  po- 
tential effects  of  a  reality  distorting  agent  on 
the    future   psychological    development    and 
maturation  of  the  adolescent  user  are  of  spe- 
cial concern.  Normal  adolescence  is  a  time  of 
considerable  psychological  turmoil.  Patterns 
of  coping  with  reality  developed  In  the  teen 
years  help  determine   later  adult   behavior. 
Persistent  use  of  an  agent  which  serves  to 
ward  off  reality  during  this  critical  period 
of  development  is  likely  to  affect  adversely 
the  future  ability  of  the  individual  to  cope 
with  the  demands  of  a  complex  society.  While 
systematic  studies  of  large  numbers  of  Amer- 
ican chronic  users  are  not  yet  available    a 
number  of  clinicians  have  observed  that 'at 
least  some  users  show  evidence  of  a  loss  of 
conventional  motivation.  They  seem  to  pre- 
fer  instead    a   non-goal   oriented    life   style, 
which  emphasizes  immediate  satisfactions  to 
the  exclusion  of  ambition  and  future  plan- 
ning. The  "pothead",  then,  may  well  retard 
his  own  chances  for  emotional  growth  by  not 
learning  how  to  deal  with  life  stress.  Charac- 
teristic personality  changes   among  impres- 
sionable young  persons  from  the  regular  use 
of  marihuana  include  apathy,  loss  of  effec- 
tiveness, and  diminished  capacity  or  willing- 
ness to  carry  out  complex  long-term  plans, 
endure    fmstration.    concentrate    for    long 
periods,  follow  routines,  or  successfully  mas- 
ter new  material.  It  has  also  been  observed 
that  verbal  facility  Is  often  impaired,  both  in 
speaking  and  writing. 

The  British  cannabis  report  by  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Drug  Dependence  (1968) 
concluded  : 

"There  have  been  reports,  parUcularly  from 
experienced  observers  in  the  Middle  and  Par 
East,  which  suggest  that  very  heavy  long- 
term  (itaUcs,  theirs)  coosumption  may  pro- 
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duce  a  syndrome  of  increasing  mental  and 
physical  deterioration  to  the  point  where  the 
subject  is  tremuloxis.  ailing  and  socially  In- 
competent. This  syndrofne  may  be  punctu- 
ated on  occasion*  with  outbursts  of  violent 
behavior.  It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  no 
reliable  observations  of  such  a  syndrome 
have  been  made  in  the  Western  World,  and 
that  from  the  Ea«tern  reports  available  to 
us.  it  is  not  possible  to  form  a  Judgment  on 
whether  such  behavior  i*  directly  attributable 
to  cannabi*-taking.'  ^ 

Progression  to  other  drugs 
A  basic  question  that  frequently  arises  Is 
the  extent  to  which  marihuana  use  In  some 
sense  predisposes  users  to  escalate  to  stronger 
and  more  dangerous  drugs.  There  is  little 
question  that  most  heroin  and  LSD  users 
have  had  experience  with  marihuana.  Indeed. 
85  to  90  percent  of  heroin  addicts  reported 
that  they  started  their  use  of  drugs  with 
marihuana.  There  Is  also  a  question  whether 
any  but  a  small  percentage  of  marihuana 
\isers  progress  to  other  drugs,  the  evidence 
tending  to  show  that  only  five  percent  of  the 
habitual  marihuana  users  progress  to  heroin 
addiction. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  progression, 
it  is  vital  to  distinguish  between  the  casual 
experimenter  with  marihuana,  and  the  reg- 
ular and  continuous  user,  and  between  physi- 
cal addiction  and  psychological  dependency. 
A  casual  experimenter  by  definition  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  drug.  A  regular  and  con- 
tinuous user,  on  the  other  hand,  may  very 
well  be  dependent  upon  it. 

Once  he  has  become  psychologically  de- 
pendent upon  one  drug  as  a  "crutch"  to  cope 
with  life  stress,  the  user  is  substantially  more 
susceptible  to  the  acquisition  of  a  larger 
crutch  through  the  medium  of  a  stronger 
drug. 

An  example  of  the  Importance  of  this  dis- 
tinction is  the  heroin  addict.  The  most  des- 
perately "hooked"  of  Junkies  with  a  "habit" 
costing  hundreds  of  dollars  per  day  can  be 
"detoxified"  in  under  8  days,  and  '"ro'ught  to  a 
point  where  absence  of  the  drug  will  produce 
no  physical  reaction  or  withdrawal  symptoms. 
Yet,  let  that  Individual  be  imprisoned  for  5 
years  without  access  to  the  drug,  and  with- 
out effective  psychiatric  treatment,  upon  re- 
lease he  wiu  seek  a  pusher.  He  will  do  so 
because  he  Is  still  psychologically  depend- 
ent upon  heroin.  Recognition  of  the  fact  Is 
basic  to  the  New  York  State  rehabilitation 
program  which  spends  years,  rather  than 
weeks,  treating  addicts.  Their  physical  crav- 
ing is  terminated  In  days — their  psycholog- 
ical dependency  is  the  subject  of  years  of 
treatment. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  must  be  con- 
cluded that  regular  and  continuous  use  of 
cannabis  can  and  does  produce  psychological 
dependency  and  marked  susceptibility  to  pro- 
gression to  stronger  reality  concealing  drugs. 
The  progression  is,  however,  probably  not 
a  consequence  of  the  pharmacological  prop- 
erties of  marihuana,  but  rather  is  due  to 
sociological  and  psychological  factors  present 
In  a  vulnerable  minority  of  users.  For  ex- 
ample, in  ghetto  situations  where  both  drugs 
are  freely  available,  sometimes  from  the  same 
supplier,  a  progression  based  on  availability 
may  be  likely.  Similarly,  heavy  drug  using 
subcultures  may  encourage  widespread  ex- 
perimentation with  a  wide  variety  of  drugs. 
It  Is  generally  true  that  a  heavy  marihuana 
user  Is  more  likely  to  be  a  multiple  drug 
user.  In  one  study,  half  of  the  heavy  users 
of  marihuana  had  tried  LSD.  One  in  seven 
had  used  LSD  more  than  25  times  or  had 
tried  heroin.  Two  out  of  five  heavy  users  in 
this  same  study  had  abused  amphetamines. 
This  trend  to  multiple  drug  experimentation 
may  increase  in  the  future.  In  this  connec- 
tion It  is  important  to  point  out  that  use  of 
a  combination  of  dangerous  drugs  may  have 
a  synergistic  effect  and  may  result  In  the 
death  of  the  user. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  heavy  mari- 
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huana  users  are  likely  to  have  considera- 
ble interest  la  the  use  of  the  stronger  forms 
of  cannabis  such  as  hashish.  If  hashish  is 
available,  many  would  probably  iwe  It  In 
preferense  to  low-potency  marihuana  The 
history  of  mlnd-alertlng  drugs  invariably  re- 
veals that  excessive  Indulgence  Increases 
sharply  as  more  potent  preparation  of  a  given 
drug  become  available.' 

Marihuana  ver*ug  alcohol 
Some  marihuana  users  have  tried  to  Justify 
their  behavior  by  claiming  that  it  is  no 
worse  than  consuming  alcohol.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  consumption  of  alcohol  is  a 
major  problem  for  some  five  to  six  million 
Americans  who  are  unable  to  control  their 
drinking.  In  most  cases,  excessive  drinking  of 
alcoholic  beverages  causes  serious  physical, 
psychological,  social  and  vocational  problems 
for  these  people  and  their  families.  It  Is  well 
known  that  one-half  of  the  fatal  traffic  acci- 
dents in  the  United  States  are  related  to  ex- 
cessive drinking." 

While  alcoholism  constitutes  a  major  so- 
cial problem,  surely  It  is  not  valid  to  Justify 
the  adoption  of  a  new  abuse  on  the  basis 
that  It  Is  no  worse  than  a  presently  existing 
one.  The  resujt  could  only  be  added  social 
damage  from  a  new  source.  It  would  not  solve 
our  alcohol  problem  and  would  only  lead  to 
additional  numbers  of  marihuana  intoxi- 
cated individuals.  Moreover,  marihuana,  un- 
like alcohol,  is  nearly  always  consumed  by 
its  users  for  the  express  purpose  of  obuin- 
Ing  a  "high."  a  disorientating  Intoxication. 
Allegations  have  been  made  and  attributed 
to  government  officials  that  marihuana  is  no 
more  dangerous  than  alcohol.  When  these 
stories  appear  In  the  mass  media  they  often 
do  considerable  harm,  even  when  subsequent- 
ly retracted.  Dr.  James  Goddard,  former 
Commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, was  extensively  quoted  as  saying 
that  marihuana  is  no  more  dangerous  than 
alcohol.  Dr.  Goddard  was,  In  fact,  misquoted 
and  never  made  such  a  statement.  Although 
the  wire  service  Issued  a  written  apology,  the 
retraction  has  never  caught  up  with  the  mis- 
quote. 

The  position  of  the  AMA  and  WHO 
The  American  Medical  Association  has 
stated  that  marihuana  is  a  dangerous  drug 
and.  as  such,  is  a  public  health  problem." 
They  reiterate  that  while  no  physical  de- 
pendence develops  this  does  not  mean  that 
It  Is  an  Innocuous  drug.  Further  research  is 
considered  essential,  and  educational  pro- 
grams should  be  directed  to  all  segments  of 
the  population. 

The  World  Health  Organization  recentiv 
reaffirmed  Its  previous  opinions  that  can- 
nabis Is  a  drug  of  dependence,  produces 
public  health  and  social  problems,  and  that 
its  control  must  be  continued,"  More  basic 
data  are  needed  on  acute  and  chronic  effects 
on  the  individual  and  society  to  permit  ac- 
curate assessment  of  the  degree  of  hazard 
to  public  health. 

Marihuana  use  and  crime 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  marihuana  use 
and  possession  Is  in  itself  a  crime,  it  has  not 
been  proven  that  its  use  Is  a  direct  cause  of 
other  types  of  criminal  behavior.  Generally, 
assertions  that  marihuana  plays  a  casual 
role  in  the  commission  of  crime  are  based 
on  reports  from  other  than  scientific  agen- 
cies. The  validity  of  these  impressions  is, 
however,  questionable  because  of  the  un- 
scientific basis  on  which  such  data  has  been 
coUected.  The  New  York  Mayor's  Committee 
(1944)  reported  that  many  criminals  might 
use  marihuana,  but  the  Committee  did  not 
feel  marihuana  played  a  casual  role  in  crime. 
In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  use  of  cannabis 
has  not  been  generally  regarded  as  a  direct 
cause  of  crime. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice  has 
observed : 

"One  likely  hypothesis  is  that,  given  the  ac- 
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cepted  tendency  of  marihuana  to  release  In- 
hibitions, the  effect  of  the  drug  will  depend 
on  the  Individual  and  the  circumstances.  It 
might,  but  certainly  will  not  necessarily  or 
Inevitably  lead  to  aggressive  behavior  or 
crime.  The  response  vtIU  depend  more  on  the 
individual  than  the  drugs."  " 

While  perhaps  it  cannot  be  statistically 
proven  that  marihuana  or  other  dangerous 
drugs  may  be  the  cause  of  originating  crime, 
nevertheless  the  use  of  marihuana  or  danger- 
ous drugs  is  related  to  Increased  criminal 
activity. 

According  to  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission Task  Force  Report  on  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  page  11.  the  FBI  submitted 
criminal  histories  on  7.920  narcotics  offend- 
ers. These  criminal  histories,  when  examined 
as  to  marihuana  users  and  heroin  users,  in- 
dicated that  the  criminal  careers  of  narcot- 
ics users,  both  marihuana  and  heroin,  were 
longer,  and  resulted  in  more  frequent  arrest 
activities  than  the  average  non-narcotic 
criminal  offender.  For  the  marihuana  offender 
this  comF>arison  demonstrated  that  during 
the  course  of  his  criminal  career  he  was  pro- 
portionately more  frequently  Involved  in  vio- 
lent crimes  than  the  normal  non-narcotic 
criminal  offender. 

CONCLt  SION 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  widespread 
use  of  marihuana  represents  a  significant 
mental  health  problem. 

There  is  no  known  beneficial  result  from 
the  use  of  marihuana:  there  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  definite  detrimental  effects. 

More  research  is  needed  to  further  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  effects  of  marihuana  use. 
However,  it  is  clear  that,  dejiendlng  on  the 
dose,  the  active  ingredient  found  in  mari- 
huana may  have  substantial  detrimental  ef- 
fects on  both  the  mental  and  physical  well- 
being  of  the  user.  In  this  connection  it  is 
important  to  point  out  that  use  of  a  com- 
bination of  dangerous  drugs  may  have  a 
synergistic  effect  and  may  result  In  the  death 
of  the  user. 

Medical  evidence  neither  proves  nor  dis- 
proves that  marihuana  is  a  cause  of  crime. 
Criminal  records  do  establish  clearly  an  ac- 
celerating rate  of  association  between  crime 
and  the  use  of  marihuana. 

The  Task  Force  recommends: 

Continued  and  expanded  research  to  fur- 
ther our  understanding  of  the  causes  and  ef- 
fects of  marihuana  use. 

Prevention  by  wide  distribution,  among 
other  means,  of  scientifically  accurate  in- 
formation and  materials  about  the  dangers 
of  drug  abuse. 

Provision  of  resources  to  treat  and  rehabili- 
tate marihuana  users  in  need  of  mental 
health  care. 

U.    THE    MEXICAN    BORDER    PROBLEM 

Among  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. Mexico  occupies  a  unique  position  In- 
sofar as  traffic  in  narcotics,  marihuana  and 
dangerous  drugs  is  concerned.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  narcotics,  marihuana  and  dangerous 
drugs  are  smuggled  into  the  United  States 
across  the  Mexican  border.  Based  on  our 
study  of  the  problem,  the  Task  Force  enters 
these  findings : 

1.  Mexico  is  the  primary  source  of  nearly 
all  of  the  high  potency  marihuana  seised  in 
the  United  States.  Seizures  of  marihuana  at 
the  Mexican  border  have  increased  tremen- 
dously in  the  past  five  years.  For  example,  in 
1966  there  were  10.416  pounds  of  marihuana 
seized  at  the  Mexican  border:  wheresis,  in 
1968  almost  seven  times  this  much,  or  70,210 
pounds  were  seized. 

Most  of  the  marihuana  sold  and  consumed 
in  the  United  States  is  grown  in  Mexico. 
Mexican  marihuana  is  highly  preferred  by 
users  and  is  of  more  jxjtent  content  than  the 
U.S.  variety.  It  enters  this  country  at  scores 
of  border  crossing  points  and  is  quickly  de- 
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llvered  to  the  more  populous  cities  where 
demand  Is  greatest.  In  recent  years,  the  Cali- 
fornia border  has  been  a  particularly  active 
smuggling  point  for  extremely  large  ship- 
ments of  marihuana  San  Diego  and  Los  An- 
geles. California,  are  the  major  distribution 
points  for   the  rest  of   the   country. 

Control  of  marihuana  traffic  is  in  the  hands 
of  small  groups  that  generally  operate  inde- 
pendently. Some  marihuana  is  smuggled  by 
individuals  for  self-consumption  or  small- 
scale  sales. 

2.  A  significant  percentage  of  the  heroin 
consumed  by  addicts  in  the  United  States  is 
produced  surreptitiously  in  Mexico.  Mexican 
heroin  is  produced  from  opium  grown  in 
small  opium  fields  hidden  in  normally  Inac- 
cessible valleys  in  remote  areas  of  the  Mexican 
interior.  The  distribution  of  the  Mexican 
heroin  is  accomplished  by  scores  of  peddlers 
handling  small  shipments  with  great  fre- 
quency. 

Most  of  this  heroin  is  distributed  in  states 
bordering  Mexico.  Once  in  the  United  States, 
most  of  the  Mexican  heroin  is  moved  quickly 
from  border  cities  to  population  centers  such 
as  San  Diego.  Los  Angeles,  Denver.  Phoenix. 
Albuquerque,  Houston,  Fort  Worth,  and  Dal- 
las. Some  of  the  heroin  produced  in  Mexico 
has  appeared  in  St  Louis.  Chicago.  Detroit, 
and  other  northern  cities  The  addict  popu- 
lation in  the  t>order  area  is  relatively  low. 
However,  many  addicts  living  In  border  cities 
Journey  daily  to  nearby  Mexican  towns  to 
obtain  heroin  and  some  risk  smuggling  small 
quantities  into  the  United  States  for  future 
use  or  lor  friends  and  associates. 

3.  Significant  quantities  of  European 
heroin,  produced  principally  in  France,  are 
smuggled  from  time  to  time  into  the  United 
States  via  Mexico.  Most  of  the  heroin  in  the 
United  States  (approximately  80"  »  Is  pro- 
duced in  France  from  Turkish  opium.  Some 
of  this  European  heroin  is  smuggled  into  the 
United  States  through  Mexico.  The  largest 
individual  heroin  shipments  seized  at  the 
Mexican  border  were  of  French  origin  and 
were  under  the  control  of  individuals  asso- 
ciated with  'organized  crime"  in  New  York 
The  French  heroin  which  passes  through 
Mexico  is  usually  destined  fot  New  York  City 
and  from  this  point  Is  distributed  to  the  large 
metrofxtlltan  areas  on  the  Eastern  Seaboard 
and  the  Middle  West. 

4.  Mexico  occasionally  serves  as  an  intran- 
sit  point  for  cocaine  destined  for  the  United 
States  from  the  source  countries  in  South 
America,  principally  Bolivia  and  Peru.  No 
fixed  pattern  has  been  detected  with  regard 
to  cocaine  smuggUng  from  Mexico,  although 
there  is  Indication  the  California  border  is 
involved  to  a  greater  degree  than  other  areas. 

5.  Considerable  quantities  of  dangerous 
drugs  m  the  amphetamine  and  barbiturate 
category  are  smuggled  into  the  United  States 
across  the  Mexican  border.  This  traffic  occurs 
in  various  ways.  These  drugs  may  have  been 
produced  legally  or  illegally  in  Mexico  and 
smuggled  into  the  United  States,  or  may  have 
been  legally  produced  in  the  United  States 
for  export  to  Mexico  and  then  smuggled  back 
into  the  United  States  or  diverted  at  border 
cities  prior  to  actual  exportation 

Smuggling  methods 

Smuggling  methods  are  varied.  In  the  case 
of  French  heroin,  it  is  sometimes  hidden  in 
specially  constructed  traps  in  automobiles 
shipped  to  Mexico  from  Europe.  In  other 
cases,  it  may  be  sent  from  Europe  to  Mexico 
City  concealed  on  aircraft,  or  by  couriers 
carrying  luggage  with  false  compartments.  It 
is  then  passed  northward  to  the  United 
States. 

Mexican  heroin  is  usually  carried  in  rela- 
tively small  quantities  across  the  border  on 
the  persons  of  Individual  smugglers  or  in 
large  quantities  hidden  in  traps  or  panels  of 
small  trucks  or  automobiles.  This  same  pat- 
tern is  followed  in  shipments  of  Mexican 
marihuana  and  other  dangeroxis  drugs. 

There  is  increasing  use  of  general  aviation 


aircraft  and  small  boats  in  the  smuggling  of 
heroin  and  marihuana. 

The  Mexican  program  to  control  illicit 
traffic 
The  Mexican  Goverrunent  has  participated 
in  three  bilateral  meetings  with  the  U.S. 
Government  concerning  the  problems  of  il- 
licit traffic  in  narcotics  and  other  dangerous 
drugs.  A  fourth  such  meeting  Is  scheduled 
for  June  9.  10  and  11.  1969. 

The  atmosphere  of  these  meetings  has  been 
friendly  and  cooperative.  Mexican  efforts  tJ 
eliminate  illicit  opium  and  marihuana  cul- 
tivation have  been  encouraged  through 
these  meetings.  In  the  past,  the  United 
States  hEis  provided  the  Mexicans  with  air- 
craft for  use  m  locating  marihuana  and 
opium  fields,  and  for  transporting  agents 
to  destroy  these  fields. 

Despite  this  country's  encouragement,  and 
the  efforts  of  Mexican  authorities  to  aid  :n 
the  effective  control  of  illegal  trafficking  in 
marihuana  and  dangerous  drugs.  Mexican 
resources  and  efforts  continue  to  be  inade- 
quate in  the  face  of  the  increasing  magni- 
tude of  the  problem.  The  control  of  illicit 
drugs  in  Mexico  is  based  on  federal  statutes 
which  are  enforced  by  the  Federal  Judicial 
Police  under  the  Attorney  General  Their 
individual  states,  unlike  our  own.  do  not 
have  narcotic  and  drug  laws.  At  the  present 
time  the  Federal  Judicial  Police,  headquar- 
tered In  Mexico  City,  is  staffed  by  264  agents, 
only  a  fraction  of  whom  are  assigned  to 
drug  enforcement  activities 

The  Task  Force  was  formed  to  study  the 
acute  problem  of  marihuana  drug  traffic 
from  Mexico  and  to  develop  a  plan  to  bring 
this  situation  under  control  It  is  clear  that 
the  problem  is  becoming  more  serious  and 
of  greater  magnitude.  Smuggling  activity  at 
the  Mexican  border  is  Increasing  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

The  problem  of  illicit  trafficking  across  the 
Mexican  border  is  bilateral  in  nature  Neither 
country  can  solve  it  alone  There  is  need  for 
a  concerted,  continual  and  coordinated  effort 
on  the  part  of  both  countries  and  at  all  levels 
of  Government  to  become  more  deeply  in- 
volved in  controlling  the  flow  of  Illicit  drugs 
across  the  border. 

It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  ready 
availability  of  marihuana  and  other  drugs 
from  Mexico  has  significantly  affected  the 
Increase  in  drug  abuse  in  this  country  It  is 
also  certain  that  more  can  be  done  toward 
solving  the  entire  sjjectrum  of  drug  abuse 
problems  in  the  United  States  by  attacking 
this  problem  at  its  source 

For  the  above  reasons,  the  Task  Force  is 
prepared  to  recommend  a  plan  for  immediate 
action  to  substantially  reduce  on  b  short  time 
basis  the  illicit  trafficking  in  marihuana  and 
dangerous  drugs  across  the  Mexican  border. 
In  addition,  the  Task  Force  has  considered 
in  depth  various  methods  to  be  used  in  the 
suppression  of  Mexican  drug  traffic  on  a  more 
long-term  basis.  The  problem  has  been  dl- 
\ided.  lor  study.  Into  three  main  phases:  1 1 1 
the  prevention  and  control  of  drug  smuggling 
at  the  Mexican  border:  (2)  the  location  and 
destruction  by  the  Mexican  Government  of 
drugs  at  their  source  in  Mexico  and  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  traffickers  Involved  by  the 
Mexican  Government;  and  (3)  the  detection 
and  swift  prosecution  of  drug  violators  in  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  Accordingly,  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  this  Com- 
mittee will  be  based  on  analysis  of  each  of 
these  areas.  It  is  anticipated  that  many  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Task  Force  may 
be  put  Into  effect,  with  Mexican  Government 
cooperation,  in  the  future  in  order  to  deter 
the  flow  of  illicit  drugs. 

in.        PREVENTION        AND        CONTROL        OF       DEtJC 
SMUGGLING    AT    THE    MEXICAN     BORDER 

Border  crossing  restrictions 
The  suppression  of  drug  smuggling  along 
the  border  is  directly  related  to  the  physical 
and   regulatory    control   of   individuals   and 
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conveyances.  The  huge  volume  of  vehicle  and 
pedestrian  traffic  crossing  at  border  points 
creates  serious  enforcement  problems  for 
Customs  officials.  The  Umilted  manpower 
available  and  the  enormous  volume  of  traffic 
make  it  impossible  to  Inspect  adequately 
each  vehicle  to  determine  If  It  Is  transport- 
ing contraband.  Inspectors  detain  and  care- 
fully search  only  those  cars  or  individuals 
whose  likelihood  of  possessing  contraband 
merits  secondary  Inspection.  Since  it  is  im- 
possible under  this  method  to  detect  all  per- 
sons who  may  have  contraband  items,  many 
smugglers  successfully  traverse  the  border. 
Any  information  that  could  lead  to  some 
common  denominator  as  to  the  kind  of  per- 
son who  smuggles  contraband  articles,  should 
be  analyzed.  This  would  aid  border  Inspectors 
in  their  discretionarj'  authority  to  search 
persons  and  vehicles. 

The  Task  Force  recommends:  Case  histories 
of  past  and  future  smuggling  operations 
should  be  analyzed  to  determine  identifiable 
characteristic  patterns  of  smugglers  to  facili- 
tate primary  inspection  at  the  border. 

One  way  to  decrease  the  flow  of  -ehlcular 
traffic  would  be  to  encourage  those  traveling 
to  MeJdcan  border  cities  for  brief  visits  to 
leave  th^r  cars  and  enter  Mexico  by  foot. 
This  procedure  could  be  encouraged  by  pro- 
viding adSitlonal  parking  facilities  at  border 
crossing  points.  Because  of  the  advantages 
of  parking  a  vehicle  on  the  U.S.  side,  many 
temporary  visitors  would  probably  desire  to 
use  such  parking  facilities. 

The  Task  Force  recormnends:  The  United 
States  Government  should  acquire  property 
at  border  crossings  for  the  construction  of 
parking  facilities. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice has  stressed  the  effectiveness  of  fences 
currently  installed  near  authorized  jKiints 
and  is  convinced  that  their  extension  would 
enhance  efforts  to  restrict  unauthorized 
crossings. 

The  Task  Force  recommends:  Existing 
fence.'!  along  the  United  States- Mexican  Bor- 
der should  be  extended  after  careful  de- 
terminations are  made  of  those  areas  where 
such  extensions  are  most  needed  and  v!Ould 
have  the  most  beneficial  effect. 

The  lack  of  sufficient  easements  at  the 
border,  particularly  at  metropolitan  points, 
compounds  the  problem  of  choking  off  traf- 
fic at  unauthorized  entry  points.  In  such 
areas,  an  easement  of  at  least  thirty  feet 
would  be  necessary  to  effectively  control 
these  areas. 

The  Task  Force  recommends:  Easements 
up  to  thirty  feet  wide  at  metropolitan  border 
points  should  be  granted  to  the  United  States 
Government  to  enhance  its  efforts  to  restrict 
unauthorized  crossings. 

The  large  number  of  military  personnel 
In  San  Diego  produces  an  economic  boost 
for  Tijuana.  It  also  creates  many  problems 
with  respect  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
these  men.  Although  a  relatively  small  per- 
centage of  the  military  element  is  Involved 
In  the  smuggling  of  narcotics,  the  social  and 
conunerclal  atmosphere  produced  by  the 
drug  trade  In  Tijuana  greatly  affects  their 
activities.  Should  Tijuana  be  placed  off  lim- 
its to  all  military  personnel,  the  effect  on 
the  local  economy  would  be  substantial. 
Such  action  could  be  considered  as  an  In- 
ducement for  better  drug  control  along 
the  border. 

The  Task  Force  recommends:  A  study 
should  be  made  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  consider  the  feasibility  of  imposing 
an  off-limits  restriction  on  military  per- 
sonnel at  Tijuana. 

Aliens  are  Inadmissible  to  the  United 
States  under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  if  they  are  narcotic  drug  addicts  or  if 
they  have  been  convicted  of  a  violation  or 
conspiracy  to  violate  any  law  or  regulation 
relating  to  the  illicit  possession  of,  or  traffic 
in.  narcotic  drugs  or  marihuana.  They  are 
also  inadmissible  if  the  Immigration  Officer 
knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  such  aliens 


have  been  illicit  traffickers  in  narcotic  drugs. 
Furthermore,  alien  narcotic  drug  addicts 
convicted  of  offenses  involving  narcotic  drugs 
or  marihuana  trafficking  or  possession,  are 
subject  to  deportation.  There  is  a  program 
whereby  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  and  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
fvirnlsh  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  information  concerning  aliens  who 
are  arrested  for  criminal  offenses  involving 
narcotic  drugs  or  marihuana. 

Drug  detection  method.i  and  devices 

The  Task  Force  discussed  many  technical 
devices  presently  available  and  in  the  ex- 
perimental state  that  would  aid  in  the  de- 
tection of  drugs  at  the  border. 

Because  further  study  is  necessary  of  the 
many  scientific  considerations  that  are 
necessary  in  determining  the  feasibility  of  a 
potential  border  detection  device,  a  commit- 
tee should  be  established  to  review  the  de- 
vices which  may  become  available  for  future 
utilization.  The  White  House  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  should  be  consulted 
for  assistance  in  this  endeavor. 

Dogs.  German  shepherds  particularly,  have 
been  trained  to  detect  marihuana,  and  one 
such  animal  is  being  used  by  Customs  at 
San  Ysldro.  California.  It  has  been  under  test 
for  approximately  one  year,  not  only  at  San 
Ysldro  border  pwlnts,  but  also  at  air  cargo 
sections,  mall  sections  and  at  other  points 
along  the  border.  Results  have  not  been  con- 
clusive but  tend  to  Indicate  that  the  dog 
requires  considerable  time,  manpower  and 
effort  to  sustain.  The  dog  has  assisted  in  the 
detection  of  some  marihuana  and  definitely 
has  a  psychological  effect  on  smugglers 
amounting  to  a  limited  deterrent.  However, 
the  limited  work  time  of  the  dog  is  approxi- 
mately four  hours  per  day.  It  requires  a 
trainer-handler  who  might  otherwise  be  en- 
gaged in  regular  searching  activities. 

The  Army  has  trained  a  number  of  dogs 
for  these  purposes.  However,  there  is  a  pre  - 
lem  of  Army  involvement  on  the  Mexican 
border  because  of  posse  comitatus  statutes. 

There  are  numerous  perimeter  detection 
devices  that  could  be  utilized  to  cover  the 
border  area.  These  would  be  used  primarily 
by  the  Border  Patrol  to  cover  border  areas 
outside  of  designated  cros.-lng  points.  The 
Border  Patrol  is  presently  using  a  sensor 
device,  which  when  activated.  Indicates  to 
a  centralized  unit  that  an  object  has  crosred 
the  border  at  the  point.  Regardless  of  what 
devices  are  implemented,  there  must  be 
sufficient  manpower  to  back  them  up.  The 
Intrusion  device  presently  used  at  the  border 
enables  tbe  Border  Patrol  to  detect  more 
Intruders  than  could  possibly  be  done  with 
the  human  eye  at  night,  but  Its  effectiveness 
in  stopping  Intruders  can  only  be  measured 
In  terms  of  available  personnel  to  follow  up 
each  border-crossing  detection. 

The  Task  Force  recommends : 

A  committee  should  be  established  to  study 
existing  means  of  detection  to  evaluate  their 
relative  effectiveness.  The  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  should  participate  in  this 
study  and  render  technical  advice  and  as- 
sistance to  the  committee. 

The  United  States  Government  should  ob- 
tain perimeter  detection  devices  that  are 
economically  feasible  and  practical  for  use 
on  the  border. 

Border  surveillance  of  aircraft  and  vessels 
Based  on  reports  submitted  to  the  Task 
Force,  it  would  appear  the  use  of  aircraft  in 
the  smuggling  of  drugs  from  Mexico  is  on 
the  increaee  and  it  poses  a  problem  requiring 
more  attention.  Air  smuggling  usually  in- 
volves small  rented  or  leased  planes  which 
proceed  t»  obscure  airports  cr  makeshift 
landing  fields  in  Mexico.  Upon  returning  to 
the  United  States  they  either  discard  their 
contrabaiKl  by  air  drops  at  secluded  locations 
or  they  imd  at  small  private  fields  or  on 
roads  whare  their  presence  is  unlikely  to  be 
ob.?erved.  Present  efforts  to  detect  these  Il- 
legal fllghjts  must  be  considered  Inadequate. 


The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice currently  employs  20  planes  along  the 
Mexican  border.  They  are  primarily  used  (or 
observation  purposes  and  are  not  considered 
to  have  pursuit  capability.  In  addition,  they 
maintain  an  Air  Intelligence  Center  at 
Yuma.  Arizona,  where  data  on  73.000  private 
aircraft  und  pilots,  including  pilots  suspected 
of  alien  smuggling,   is  catalogued. 

The  Bureau  of  Customs  has  only  one  air- 
craft at  the  present  time.  It  has  pursuit 
capability  and  Is  used  primarily  In  the  in- 
vestigation of  smuggling  at  the  Mexican 
border. 

The  pilots  of  these  government  planes  have 
gathered,  in  the  normal  cause  of  their  con- 
Uct  within  the  flying  fraternity,  considerable 
information  of  value  relating  to  smuggling 
activity.  Wider  dissemination  and  exchange 
of  such  intelligence  Is  clearly  desirable. 

In  examining  the  role  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  in  relation  to  illicit 
flights  and  the  licensing  of  pilots,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  existing  regulations  and  sanctions 
should  be  reviewed  at  an  early  date  For  ex- 
ample, at  the  present  time,  private  pilou  of 
non-commercial  aircraft  are  not  required  to 
file  a  flight  plan  on  a  non -Instrument  flight 
prior  to  departure  for  Mexico.  Precedence 
exists  for  the  promulgation  of  such  require- 
ments. Conviction  for  smuggling  or  other 
felonies  is  not  grounds  for  the  revocation  of 
an  airman's  license.  Only  the  airman's  skill 
and  physical  fitness  Is  an  issue  in  such  ac- 
tion. 

There  Is  seme  recent  evidence  to  indicate 
that  small  pleasure  boats  are  sometimes  used 
in  drug  smuggling.  Smuggling  by  boat  Is  po- 
tentially a  very  serious  problem  It  represents 
a  means  of  smugghng  that  is  very  difficult 
to  control.  Effective  surveillance  of  the  thou- 
sands of  pleasure  crafts  operating  in  the 
waters  off  southern  California  and  In  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  would  represent  a  Herculean 
task  and  would  not,  at  this  time.  Justify  the 
expenditure  of  manpower  and  equipment 
necessary  to  implement  a  meaningful  pro- 
gram. Better  coverage  might  be  achieved  at 
various  Mexican  ports  of  call  and  investiga- 
tive procedures  relating  to  small  vessels 
should  concentrate  on  gathering  intelligence 
on  their  Illegal  use. 

The  Task  Force  recommends: 

FAA  regulations  should  be  amended  to  re- 
quire the  filing  of  a  flight  plan  prior  to  de- 
parture of  all  aircraft  on  interr-tional  flights 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

FAA  statutes  and  regulations  should  be 
revised  to  permit  license  revocation  in  the 
case  of  pilots  convicted  of  smuggling  or 
possession  of  contraband  drugs. 

Existing  radar  facilitiei  along  the  Mexican 
border  should  be  expanded  and  improved  to 
conduct  greater  surveillance  of  low  altitude 
aircraft  and  canyon  air  corridors. 

Pursuit-type  aircraft  should  be  utilized  on 
an  increased  basis  to  combat  smuggling  by 
air. 

Utilization  of  enforcement  personnel 
The  Bureau  of  Customs,  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  and  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  need 
greatly  increased  manpower  to  carry  out  the 
duties  and  responsibiUtles  of  their  respec- 
tive agencies.  Should  a  manpower  Increase 
be  granted,  the  agencies  would  utilize  these 
additional  personnel  as  follows: 

1.  Customs  would  significantly  Increase 
its  agent  personnel,  a  substantial  portion  of 
whom  would  be  assigned  to  augment  the 
antlsmuggling  drive  by  increasing  informa- 
tion gathering  facilities  and  emphasizing 
smuggling  conspiracy  Investigations. 

2.  The  Border  Patrol  would  utilize  new 
personnel  <it  border  areas  other  than  desig- 
nated crossing  points.  This  would  augment 
the  Border  Patrol's  current  effort  to  make 
it  more  difficult  to  avoid  the  ports  of  entry 
and  to  discourage  pwtential  smugglers  from 
using  unauthorized  entry  areas. 

3.  The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  would  utilize  Its  additional  manpower 
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to  develop  Intelligence  data,  form  specialized 
mobile  units,  and  expand  undercover  opera- 
tions and  conspiracy-type  investigations. 

IV.  THE  CONTROL  OF  MABIHTTANA   AT  ITS  BOtTBCE 

There  Is  considerable  opium  poppy  cultiva- 
tion in  Mexico,  usually  in  remote  and  in- 
accessible areas  in  the  interior.  Generally,  it 
is  grown  on  relatively  small  plots  by  indi- 
vidual farmers  as  a  supplemental  money 
crop,  primarily  In  the  states  of  Slnaloa.  So- 
nora,  Jalisco  and  Morelos  and  to  a  lesser  de- 
gree in  Durango  and  Nuevo  Leon. 

Marihuana  presents  an  even  greater  prob- 
lem due  to  the  fact  that  its  prolific  growth 
Is  both  wild  and  cultivated  It  can  be  found 
In  practically  every  state  in  Mexico,  although 
Guerrero.  Jalisco.  Sinaola  and  Tamapllpas 
are  the  major  sources. 

Remote  sensing 
In  the  absence  of  specific  Information 
from  informants,  the  only  practical  method 
of  locating  these  crops  is  through  the  use 
of  remote  sensing  devices.  For  a  number  of 
years,  the  Mexican  Government  has  employed 
light  observation  planes  and  helicopters  on 
spotting  missions,  but  it  would  appear  that 
these  operations  to  date  have  not  been  of 
sufficient  scope  to  cover  adequately  the  vast 
land  area  where  these  crops  can  be  found. 
The  use  of  broad  remote  sensing  techniques 
In  states  Involved,  v.'ith  subsequent  crop 
identification  by  agricultural  experts,  would 
appear  to  be  more  effi  lent  and  effective.  If 
the  Mexican  Government  has  such  a  capa- 
blUty  at  the  present  time,  it  is  not  being 
used  for  this  purpose.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  United  States 
is  capable  of  undertaking  such  missions. 

Airborne  remote  sensing  of  marihuana  may 
be  feasible  with  a  minimum  of  investment 
and  technical  assistance  with  systems  al- 
ready developed.  NASA  and  the  Government 
of  Mexico  have  already  initiated  an  agree- 
ment to  develop  a  Mexican  remote  sensing 
capabiUty.  As  far  as  we  know,  remote  sens- 
ing has  not  yet  been  tested  specifically  for 
marihuana  and  poppy  cietectlon.  This  should 
be  done  by  Interested  United  States  agencies. 
If  the  results  are  positive,  we  should  make 
them  available  to  the  Mexican  Government 
and  urge  it  to  acquire  whatever  equipment 
is  required.  The  question  arises  as  to  what 
extent  NASA  can  commit  its  resources  to 
this  program. 

The  Task  Force  recommends: 


and  equipment  to  the  scene.  The  local  grow- 
ers have,  on  occasion,  resorted  to  armed  re- 
sistance against  the  eradication  teams  result- 
ing in  death  and  injuries  to  the  personnel 
Involved.  This  particular  problem  is  serious 
enovigh  to  require  escorts  of  squads  of  heavily 
armed  soldiers.  In  view^  of  the  foregoing,  the 
Task  Force  is  Impressed  with  the  potential 
effectiveness  of  chemical  crop  destruction 
utilizing  aircraft 

The  use  of  chemicals  would  undoubtedly 
involve  considerable  funding,  but  until  the 
actual  crop  acreage  is  known,  a  realistic  cost 
estimate  cannot  be  made.  Before  embarking 
on  such  a  program,  It  would  be  necessary  to 
obtain  the  agreement  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment It  is  not  known  whether  the  Mexi- 
can Government  would  be  willing  to  au- 
thorize and  finance  such  programs  Alterna- 
tive sources  of  funding  might  be  available, 
such  as  grants  from  U.S.  agencies  or  inter- 
national organizations.  1  e..  Pan  American 
Union,  the  World  Bank,  or  even  private 
foundations  in  the  United  States. 

The  Task  Force  examined  the  possibility 
of  crop  substitution  programs  which  would 
encourage  the  small  farmer  to  abandon  the 
cultivation  of  opium  poppies  and  marihuana. 
It  would  appear  for  the  present  at  least, 
that  such  a  program  would  not  be  feasible  or 
practical. 

The  Task  Force  recommends: 
The  appropriate  Departments  should  be 
requested  to  broaden  their  current  research 
and  experimentation  to  determine  the  most 
effective  and  practical  methods  for  the  de- 
struction of  opium  poppy  and  marihuana 
crops. 

The  Mexican  Government  should  be  con- 
sulted by  the  State  Department  concerning 
broad  programs  for  marihuana  and  poppy 
crop  destruction. 

A  survey  should  be  conducted  of  funding 
sources  to  support  crop  eradication  programs, 
said  survey  to  include  other  than  U.S.  or 
Mexican  Government  agencies. 

Flow  of  traffic  in  Mexico 
Interdiction  of  the  flow  of  drugs  in  Mexico 
presents  several  unique  problems  Elements 
of  the  traffic  are  located  in  remote  areas,  re- 
moved from  adequate  transportation  and 
communication  facilities.  Heroin  laboratories 
are  operating  in  scattered  locations,  includ- 
ing some  In  desolate  mountain  regions  and 
isolated  villages.  European  heroin  passing 
through  Mexico  enters  by  ship  in  the  east- 


panm^LlTtZl'TuTdVe'eX  ^cus!!on     ern  pirt  of  Vera  Cruz  and  by  air  at  Mexico 
letweTapiropriate  officials  of  the  Mexican     f^^^/l^.l -P'^!.^!^^,',^^!!^'^^"^"  f^] 
and   United  States  Governments  concerning 
efforts  to  implement  effective  remote  sensing 
surveys. 


The  Attorney  General  should  be  requested 
to  direct  an  inquiry  to  the  Director  of  NASA 
concerning  the  participation  of  NASA  in 
helping  to  develop  a  remote  sensing  capa- 
bility for  marihuana  control  in  Mexico. 

The  Attorney  General  should  be  requested 
to  direct  an  inquiry  tc  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture concerning  the  participation  of  the 
latter's  manpower  and  resources  in  develop- 
ment of  a  Mexican  remote  sensing  capability. 
Remote  sensing  priority  should  be  placed  on 
known  regions  of  opium  poppy  and  mari- 
huana cultivation. 

Crop  eradication 

For  the  most  part,  the  Mexican  authorities 
have  relied  on  manual  eradication  of  opium 
popples.  This  simple  but  tedious  process  con- 
sists of  breaking  the  stems  with  a  wooden 
switch  or  cane,  causing  the  plant  to  wither 
and  die.  As  an  added  measure,  the  crude  ir- 
rigation devices  and  protective  fences  are 
destroyed.  Marihuana  crops  are  usually 
burned,  sometimes  after  belnc;  uprooted. 

There  are  considerable  difficulties  associ- 
ated with  crop  destruction.  TTiese  crops  are 
often  grown  in  extremely  difficult  terrain  in 
some  of  the  most  remote  areas  of  Mexico, 
creating  severe  problems  in  transporting  men 
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for  significant  quantities  of  cocaine  en  route 
to  the  United  States  from  South  American 
sources.  Marihuana  is  gathered  at  rural 
points  and  large  consolidated  shipments  are 
prepared  for  movement  north  to  the  border. 
With  the  recent  Increase  in  dangerous  drug 
abuse  in  the  United  States,  metropolitan 
areas  in  Mexico  have  emerged  as  sources  of 
this  material,  both  in  clandestine  production 
and  diversion  from  legitimate  industry.  All 
of  these  drugs  eventually  move  northward  to 
the  border  in  vehicles  ranging  from  auto- 
mobiles with  sophisticated  traps  to  tractor 
trailers. 

An  analysis  of  drug  seizures  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  bulk  of  this  traffic  moves  to 
the  California  and  Arizona  border  points  via 
Mexican  Highway  =15  to  Santa  Ana  in  the 
state  of  Sonora.  Here  it  either  continues  on 
Highway  ~15  to  Nogales  and  other  Arizona 
points  of  entry  or  moves  westward  on  High- 
way =2  to  western  Arizona  and  California. 
Alternative  routes  simply  do  not  exist  in  that 
region.  Although  there  are  checkpoints  on 
these  highways,  they  are  only  used  for  the 
control  of  southward  traffic.  If  adequately 
staffed  facilities  were  established  south  of 
Santa  Ana  on  Highway  i:15  and  on  Highway 
=2  west  of  that  city,  it  would  impede  the 
flow  of  these  drugs  to  the  border. 

The   violator  in   Mexico  can   be   typed   on 
the  basis  of  his  individual  role  In  the  traffic. 


He  may  be  the  grower,  the  laboratory  oper- 
ator, the  courier  who  transports  the  drugs  to 
the  border,  or  the  recipient  who  employs  the 
actual  smuggler.  The  Mexican  authorities 
should  give  appropriate  attention  to  each 
phase  of  the  smuggling  operation  so  that 
meaningful  results  can  be  achieved. 
The  Task  Force  reoommends: 
The  Mexican  Government  should  be  urged 
to  cjfablis'i  adequate  northbound  inspect-.on 
points  along  Highways  No    JS  and  No.  2. 

They  should  also  be  urged  to  tighten  con- 
trol over  the  legitimate  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  dangerous  drugs,  and  to  monitor 
the  sales  and  distribution  of  chemicals  es- 
sential in  the  manufacture  of  heroin,  par- 
ticularly acetic  anhydride. 

Steps  to  encourage  Mexican  cooperation 
The  United  States  Government  can  assist 
the  Mexican  Government  in  establishing 
better  enforcement  techniques,  especially 
with  regard  to  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 
Seminars  on  this  problem  should  be  held, 
attended  by  BNDD.  Customs,  and  Mexican 
Judicial  Police  to  cover  all  asf>ects  of  drug 
trafficking.  This  could  later  be  expanded 
into  a  school  similar  to  what  is  available  in 
the  United  States,  with  an  equal  number  of 
students   from   both   countries. 

The  Mexican  Government  should  be  virged 
to  establish  a  bureau  solely  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  narcotic  laws.  United  States  techni- 
cal and  financial  assistance  could  be  used 
to  enhance  this  endeavor. 

More  specific  intelligence  Information 
should  be  made  available  to  the  Mexican 
police.  If  substantive  evidence  oncemlng 
specific  Individuals  would  be  presented  to  the 
Mexicans  for  their  exploitation,  the  probabil- 
ity of  arrest  and  prosecution  of  these  viola- 
tors would  be  greatly  enhanced.  Similar  ef- 
forts with  Italian  officials  concerning  the 
Mafia  families  produced  Immensely  success- 
ful results.  The  same  technique  may  be  effec- 
tive In  Mexico. 

The  Task  Force  recommemts: 
The  Mexican  Government  should  be  en- 
couraged to  establish  a  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
with  initial  technological  and  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States,  where  neces- 
sary and  appropriate. 

The  United  States  authorities  should  pro- 
vide more  specific  information  to  the  Mexican 
Government  describing  the  scope  of  the  traf- 
fic along  with  names  of  drug  traffickers 
known  to  be  operating  in  Mexico. 

Joint  seminars  should  be  established  be- 
tween The  United  States  and  Mexico  for  the 
interchange  of  infor~mation  relating  to  en- 
forcement techniques  with  regard  to  nar- 
cotics and  dangerous  drugs. 

v.    PROCEEDINGS    AGAINST    tlOLATIONS 

Prosecution  of  violators  m  the  United  States 
The  prosecution  of  drug  traffickers  in  thiS 
country  is  based  on  a  multitude  of  statutes. 
TTie  laws  regulating  the  smuggling  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  and  marihuana  are  generally 
inflexible  in  terms  of  minimum  mandatory 
penalties.  These  penalties  are  applicable,  not 
only  to  major  violat^^rs  but  also  to  a  broad 
range  of  offenders,  some  of  whom  are  rela- 
tively minor  oflenders.  As  a  result,  It  has 
been  necessary  to  bring  technical  prosecu- 
tions under  other  statutes  to  avoid  the  im- 
position of  mandatory  sentences  and  In 
other  cases,  a  program  of  deferred  prosecution 
lias  been  used  to  the  same  end.  As  a  last 
resort,  it  has  been  necessary  to  decline  pros- 
ecution, all  in  the  interest  of  the  (air  admin- 
istration of  Justice  and  in  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  the  offense. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  witnessed  a 
dramatic  increase  In  the  number  of  drug 
prosecutions.  The  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  reported  that  there  was 
a  31.9':-  Increase  In  narcotic  prosecutions 
during  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1969  as 
compared  to  comparable  period  In  the  previ- 
ous fiscal  year.  Approximately  one-half  were 
commenced  In  the  judicial  dlsO-lcts  abutting 
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the  Mexican  border.  These  courts  are  severely 
overburdened  with  a  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  criminal  casee  of  all  types.  During 
fiscal  year  1968,  over  twice  as  many  criminal 
cases  were  filed  and  terminated  in  these  dis- 
tricts than  In  the  five  Judicial  districts  lo- 
cated between  Connecticut  and  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated regloos  In  the  United  States.  In  fact, 
there  were  six  times  as  many  narcotic  cases 
filed  In  the  border  districts  compared  with 
those  In  the  eastern  districts. 

This  Inordinate  situation  Is  also  reflected 
In  the  heavy  case  loads  assigned  to  the 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorneys  in  the  border  dis- 
tricts. The  problem  is  further  compounded  by 
the  relatively  few  federal  Judges  available 
In  these  districts. 

Because  of  the  congestion,  there  has  been 
a  parallel  problem  regarding  ball  for  drug 
offenders,  which  has  necessitated  the  re- 
lease, pending  trial,  of  violators  who  might 
otherwise  be  held  on  high  bond  for  early 
prosecution.  The  result  has  been  a  high  in- 
cidence of  new  offenses  by  persons  awaiting 
trial  and  ball  Jumping.  In  the  case  of  Mexi- 
can nationals,  the  defendants  often  seek 
sanctuary  across  the  border. 

The  Task  Force  recommends : 

Federal  statutes  relating  to  the  smuggling 
of  narcotic  drugs  and  marihuana  should  be 
revised  td  permit  greater  flexibility  in  the 
prosicutidn  of  such  violators. 

Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
increasing  the  number  of  federal  judgeships 
in  border  districts. 

The  staff  of  U.S.  Attorneys  in  border  dis- 
tricts should  be  enlarged  to  handle  the 
heavy  criminal  caseload. 

As  an  interim  measure,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  use  of  visiting  and 
retired  judges  and  Special  Assistant  U.S.  At- 
torneys from  other  districts. 

There  should  be  an  appropriate  increase 
in  the  staff  of  the  Criminal  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  complement  any 
iTicrease  in  U.S.  Attorney  staffing  and,  spe- 
cifically, to  provide  assistance  in  highly  com- 
plex drug  cases  involving  major  violators. 

Prosecutions  in  Mexico 

The  federal  laws  of  Mexico  relating  to  nar- 
cotic drugs  and  marihuana,  in  a  general 
sense,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  Informed,  however,  that 
Mexico  has  not  enacted  laws  similar  to  our 
lawB  regulating  stimulant,  depressant  and 
hallucinogenic  drugs. 

With  regard  to  narcotic  drugs  and  mari- 
huana, the  Mexican  Government  has  assured 
us  that  It  Is  within  their  power  to  prosecute 
their  nationals  In  Mexico  for  violations  of 
the  Mexican  laws,  even  though  such  viola- 
tions occur  In  the  United  States.  A  recent 
ruling  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  for 
Mexico  has  upheld  such  a  prosecution.  The 
ruling  was  handed  down  on  January  13, 
1969,  under  Mexican  appeal  number 
4032/968-2a.  by  the  First  Cabinet  of  the 
Court,  in  the  case  of  Mario  Aguilera-Smlth, 
a  fugitive  from  American  Justice. 

Agullera.  a  Mexican  national,  had  been 
arrested  on  January  3.  1966.  at  Tijuana,  B.C., 
Mexico,  based  upon  evidence  presented  by 
the  United  States.  On  August  5.  1967. 
Agullera  was  convicted  of  exporting,  traf- 
ficking and  furnishing  heroin.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  six  years'  Imprisonment  and  a  fine 
of  1000  pesos.  An  intermediate  appeal  to  the 
4th  Circuit  Tribunal  at  Guadalajara  had  re- 
sulted In  the  affirmance  of  AguUeras 
conviction. 

Existing  extradlctlon  treaties  with  Mexico, 
although  listing  narcotic  violations  as  ex- 
traditable offenses,  grant  discretion  to  the 
parties  in  respect  of  requests  for  their  own 
nationals.!*  The  Government  of  Mexico  will 
prosecute  locally  persons  who  are  fugitives 
from  Justice  In  the  United  States.  Its  present 
policy  is  to  deny  requests  for  the  Extradition 
of  Mexican  nationals.  The  United  States 
Government  generally  grants  extradition  re- 
quests for  its  nationals. 


The  Task  Force  recommends:  The  United 
States  should  take  immediate  steps  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Republic  of  Mexico  for  prosecu- 
tion selected  cases  involving  narcotic  and 
marihuana  violations  by  fugitive  Mexican 
nationals. 

VI.   ROLE   AND   RESPONSIBn.rrY   OF  STATE  DEPART- 
MENT   IH   SECURI^fC    MEXICAN    COOPERATION 

The  Department  of  State  Is  the  primary 
representative  for  communicating  to  foreign 
governments  the  vital  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  for  doing  everything  nec- 
essary to  advance  those  interests  through 
diplomacy.  The  consumption  in  the  United 
States  of  drugs  and  narcotics  produced 
abroad  and  illegally  imported  into  this 
country  has  reached  such  proportion  as  to 
be  In  the  highest  rank  of  those  matters  af- 
fecting the  viui  interests  of  the  nation. 

Accordingly,  the  Department  of  State,  in 
its  dealings  with  the  highest  officials  of 
Mexico  and  in  the  setting  of  agenda  there- 
fore, should  give  no  subject  higher  priority 
or  greater,  emphasis  than  the  desire  of  the 
United  States  to  realize  an  eradication  of 
the  production  and  refinement  in  Mexico  of 
opium  popples  and  marihuana  in  violation 
of  Mexican  law.  The  basic  responsibility  for 
effecting  such  control  lies  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  and  its  law  enforcement 
agencies.  Nothing  should  be  done  which 
would  weaken  or  shift  that  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility. Only  a  massive,  continuous  ef- 
fort, directed  by  the  highest  officials  of  Mex- 
ico, will  significantly  curtail  the  production 
and  refinement  of  marihuana  and  other  dan- 
gerous drugs. 

The  Task  Force  recommends: 

The  Department  of  State  must  devote  its 
efforts  to  persuading  Mexico  to  place  a  pro- 
gram for  eradication  and  control  of  mari- 
huana and  dangerous  drugs  among  the  high- 
est of  its  notional  priorities. 

The  United  States  Ambassador  in  Mexico 
should  hate  this  problem  on  his  highest 
priority  list  on  a  continuing  basis. 
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RATIFICATION    OF    DIRECT    POPU- 
LAR VOTE  APPEARS  UKELY 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  for- 
midable amount  of  evidence  is  being 
gathered  which  demonstrates  not  only 
wide  popular  support  for  a  direct  elec- 
tion amendment  but  also  a  strong  likeli- 
hood that  such  an  amendment  would  be 
ratified  by  three-foiu-ths  of  the  State 
legislatures. 

In  a  poll  of  State  legislative  leaders 
conducted  by  Nation's  Business,  and  re- 
leased in  Its  September  issue,  a  strong 
preference  was  shown  for  the  direct 
popular  vote  over  various  other  alterna- 
tives. Of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
State  leaders  favoring  a  change  In  the 
present  electoral  system,  over  two-thirds 
favored  the  direct  vote.  Only  20  percent 
supported  the  district  plan,  while  the 
remainder  was  split  among  three  other 
proposals  including  the  proportional 
plan. 

The  poll  and  perceptive  analysis  in  Na- 
tion's Business  provides  further  support 
for  two  conclusions  I  arrived  at  as  the 
result  of  my  recent  survey  of  27  State 
legislatures.  First,  serious  opposition 
from  the  least  populous  States  is  not  evi- 
dent: and  second,  the  popular  vote 
amendment  is  more  likely  to  be  ratified 
thaui  either  the  district  or  proportional 
plans. 

For  proponents  of  electoral  reform 
who  have  hesitated  to  support  the  direct 
popular  vote  because  of  potential  diffi- 
culty in  getting  it  adopted,  the  evidence 
now  shows  that  the  most  theoretically 
desirable  proposal  is  also  the  most  prac- 
tical solution.  In  fact,  the  other  plans 
should  be  considered  suspect  in  light  of 
the  relatively  small  support  they  have 
generated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  Nation's  Business  and  a  re- 
port prepared  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, showing  support  for  the  direct 
vote  from  various  sources,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(Prom   Nations   Business.   September   1969] 
The  PoptTLAR  Vote  Is  Popitlar 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  leaders 
of  state  legislatures  favor  a  change  In  the 
method  of  choosing  a  President,  with  direct 
I>opular  election  the  favorite  choice  by  far. 

Those  are  key  findings  of  a  Nation's  Busi- 
ness survey  to  determine  the  thinking  of  in- 
fluential figures  at  the  state  level,  where 
the  final  decision  wUl  be  made,  on  the 
various  proposals  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  change  the  method  of  selecting  *he 
nations  Chief  Executive. 

While  the  spotlight  remains  on  continuing 
deliberations  in  Congress,  a  \-ital  question 
is  whether  any  amendment  sent  to  the  states 
could  gain  ratification  in  38  legislatures. 

Nearly  120  of  the  men  who  serve  in  the 
states  as  speakers  of  lower  houses,  presidents 
of  Senates  or  majority  or  mnlorlty  leaders 
voted  6  to  1  in  the  survey  for  a  change  in 
the  Presidential  election  system.  At  least  one 
leader    from   every   state    participated. 

"Any  change  has  to  be  an  Improvement," 
one  conunented  with  an  air  of  desperation. 

More  than  two  thirds  of  those  advocating 
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Sl'lVhtly  over  20  per  cent  supported  the  dls-  ner.  This  process  is  as  American  "  Wle 
trict  pla^  In  which  one  elector  would  be  pie  and  I  believe  the  system  favored  by  the 
chc^en  from  each  Congressional  district  and      -ajori^ty  o^f  voter,^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

in  Delaware,  one  of  the  smalleet  states, 
called  for  'straight  elecUon  by  popular  vote 
because  democratic  rule  is  founded  on  ex- 
pression bv  majority  vote." 

But  Thomas  B.  Avery,  majority  floor 
leader  of  the  Tennessee  House,  said  In  en- 
dorsing the  district  system  that  it  would 
•preserve  the  additional  weight  allowed 
small  states  by  the  constitution." 

"States  and  regions  need  to  retain  some 
autonomv,"  said  John  D.  Vanderhoof .  speaker 
of  the  Colorado  House,  who  also  called  for 
the  district  plan. 

Concern  over  protecting  regional  Interests 
Is  by  no  means  limited  to  smaller  states. 
Speaker  Bob  Monagan  of  the  California 
Assembly  expressed  "reservations  about  the 
wisdom  of  direct  popular  election  because  of 
the  emphasis  It  puts  on  a  simple  majority 
without  regard  to  a  balancing  of  the  various 
re^onal   Interests   In   the   nation." 

rf.^„  »o  tv,»ir  t«rn  senators  re-  He  added:  "Neither  a  strong  majority  nor 

r^Z:TXl^!uorir::^Zl  T^TnlcJ^l     strong   regional   interests   -   -J.-red^f 


two  at-large  In  each  state.  Their  electoral 
votes  would  go  to  the  candidate  who  won 
the  popular  votes  In  their  district  or  state. 

The  balance  of  sentiment  in  the  poll 
favored : 

The  proportional  plan,  in  which  the  elec- 
toral vote  would  be  divided  in  the  same  raUo 
as  a  state's  popular  vote. 

Retaining  the  present  "winner-take-all 
electoral  gystem  but  requiring  electors  to  re- 
flect the  popular  vote  and.  in  case  no  can- 
didate gets  an  electoral  majority,  giving  each 
House  member,  instead  of  each  state's  dele- 
gation in  the  House,  one  vote. 

No  change  at  all. 

Both  the  district  and  proportional  plans 
would  retain  the  present  allocation  of  elec- 
toral strength— each  state  with  a  number  of 
electors  equal  to  thfc  tott.1  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  It  has  In  Congress. 

Tab  extra  voting  strength  smaller  states 
derive  from  automatically  having  two  elec- 


target  of  the  direct  vote  partisans. 

The  example  most  frequently  cited  Is  that 
of  Alaska,  where  each  Presidential  elector 
represents  85.000  residents,  and  California, 
which  has  one  elector  for  every  500,000  citi- 
zens. 

But  other  critics  of  the  Electoral  College 

argue  that  giving  a  candidate  all  of  a  big 

state's  elector  votes,  no  matter  how  close  ihe 

popuUr  count,  works  against  smaller  states. 

crrx  coiXEAOUES'  sentiment 

Of  the  legislative  leaders  favoring  the  pop- 
ular vote  system.  75  per  cent  Indicated  they 
felt  their  respective  houses  of  the  legislature 


we  are  to  achieve  some  degree  of  national 
harmony  and  unity  and  the  present  elec- 
toral Evstem  strikes  a  balance." 

AndEarl  W.  Brydges,  temporary  president 
of  the  New  York  Senate,  commented  that 
"the  present  system,  while  It  has  imperfec- 
tions, has  worked  well  and  also  preserves  the 
influence  of  the  larger  states." 

APPENDAGE    REMOVAL 

But  Jess  Unruh,  now  minority  leader  of 
the  California  Assembly,  viewed  electoral  re- 
form this  way: 

"No  modern  politician  who  values  his  pro- 
fession dares  to  argue  that  the  American 
electorate  is  incompetent  to  elect  the  Presl 


would  approve,  although  some  conditioned  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  united  States.  If  this  Is  so,  all 
their  optimism  and  said  It  would  take  an  an-  ^.^^jq^^i  argument  against  popular  Preslden- 
out  campaign.  ^^^j  election  disappears.  The  Electoral   Col- 

Thelr  strong  support  for  choosing  the  Pres-  ^^^  ^^  ^  useless  and  occasionally  dangerous 
Ident  by  popular  vote  reflects  the  broad,  grass  appendage  on  our  body  poUtic.  It  must  be 
roots  backing  for  the  change  evident  in  varl-  ^^^„^.f.^.. 
ous  opinion  surveys. 

An  upsurge  of  Interest  and  concern  was 
generated  during  the  1968  Presidential  cam- 
paign. It  appeared  then  that  the  "constitu- 
tional time  bomb."  as  one  critic  has  called 
the   present   electoral   system,   was   going   to 


removed 

O.  J.  Ooodwyn,  president  of  the  Alabama 
Senate,  said  direct  election  would  be  'the 
most  democratic  way  and,  In  my  opinion, 
would  elimmate  the  division  of  the  nation 
into  minority  groups.  ' 

Brad  Phillips,  Alaska  Senate  president, 
go  off  and  the  choice  of  a  President  become  ^^^^  ^^^  general  feeling  in  his  state  was 
bogged  down  in  wrangling  and  dealing  in  the     ^^^^  ..^^^  present  electoral  system  has  the 


Electoral  College  or  the  House 

The  close  call  was  enough  to  get  CoU' 
gress  moving  early  In  this  session  on  legls 
latlon  to  change  the  system. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  has  ap 
proved   a  resolution   calling   for  a  constltu 


potential   of   frustrating   the  popular   vote. 

Robert  F.  Smith,  speaker  of  the  Oregon 
House,  asserted  that  "the  present  system  has 
outlived  its  usefulness.  The  only  viable  al- 
ternative which  has  been  proposed,  and  one 
which    the    electorate    would    easily    under- 


tlonal  amendment  that  would  put  Preslden-     stand,  is  the  direct  popular  election  of  the 
tlal  elections  on  a  direct,  popular  vote  basis     president. 


and   the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Is  ex- 
pected to  follow  suit. 

Despite  the  high  level  of  Interest  In 
change,  particularly  in  the  direct  vote  plan, 
It  Is  by  no  means  certain  such  an  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted  quickly,  easily — or  at 
all. 

SMALL    state   ISSUE     SHRINKS 

The  Nation's  Business  poll  demonstrated 
that  one  of  the  thorniest  problems  con- 
fronting the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 
protecting  small-state  interests,  has  faded 
In  some  smaller  states,  but  not  In  others. 

Howard  F.  McKlsslck  Jr..  speaker  of  the 
Nevada  Assembly,  gave  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cinct endorsements  to  the  direct  vote  sys- 
tem: "It  Is  the  fairest.  It  is  the  most  popular 
and  best  understood." 

Gordon  McGowan.  president  pro  tempore 
of  the  Montana  State  Senate,  was  more  elo- 
quent In  a  handwritten  reply  on  a  letterhead 
bearing  the  legend.  "The  Big  Sky  Country": 

"The  person  receiving  the  largest  number 
of  votes  should  be  the  winner.  ...  In  our 
American  life  a  team  or  an  individual  that 


It  is  much  more  sensible  to  have  an  elec- 
tion settled  on  the  basis  of  the  popular  vote, 
regardless  of  the  margin,  than  to  turn  an 
election  over  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  kick  the  door  open  to  the  possibility 
that  a  candidate  not  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  Is  elected  President." 

CITY    MACHINES   SUSPECTED 

On  the  other  side.  Dexter  H.  Gunderson, 
speaker  of  the  South  Dakota  House,  was 
emphatic  in  rejecting  the  popular  vote  plan: 
"The  giant  city  machines  seem  to  vote  In 
peculiar  patterns,  leading  one  to  believe  that 
these  election  outcomes  could  be  rigged." 

Marshall  W.  Cobleigh.  speaker  of  the  New 
Hampshire  House,  said  a  direct  election  sys- 
tem Involves  many  pitfalls,  including  the 
prospect  of  an  outcome  so  close  a  nation- 
wide recount  is  needed. 

William  L.  Sullivan,  temporary  president 
of.  the  Kentucky  Senate,  said  direct  popular 
election  "ignores  the  rights  of  the  states  of 
more  sparsely  settled  areas.  I  feel  that  our 
forefathers  meant  lor  such  rights  to  be  pro- 
tected." 


While  leaders  In  such  larger  states  as 
Michigan  and  Illinois  endorsed  direct  popular 
voting  themselves,  they  expressed  doubt  over 
whether  their  legislatures  would  ratify  such 
a  change. 

•  Unfortunately,  the  development  of  the 
new  system  Is  not  as  easy  as  criticizing  the 
present,"  wTote  W.  Russell  Arrlngton.  tem- 
porarv  president  of  the  Illinois  Senate. 

Nevertheless,  the  issue  appears  to  be  shap- 
ing up  as  one  between  a  direct  popular  vote 
or  no  change  at  all.  Capitol  Hill  sources  close 
to  the  situation  say  It  would  be  difficult  to 
rally  the  two-thirds  vote  needed  in  each 
house  for  the  popular  vote  plan  but  alto- 
gether Impossible  to  win  that  much  backing 
for  the  district  or  proportional  plans,  or 
lesser  modifications. 

And  gaining  approval  of  three-fourths  of 
the  states  Is  no  easy  matter,  even  with  Issues 
far  less  controversial  than  that  of  how  a 
President  should  be  elected,  the  Congres- 
sional experts  fay. 

The  most  recent  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Article  XXV  on  Presidential  Disability 
and  Succession,  had  little  opposition  when 
It  was  submitted  to  the  states  in  July.  1965. 
But  it  was  February,  1967.  before  it  finally 
was  ratified 

That  type  of  delay  is  a  reason  why  backers 
of  the  direct  vote  amendment  are  planning 
to  keep  the  pressure  on  to  get  It  to  the  states 
as  soon  as  possible.  They  know  that,  despite 
the  heavy  support  from  many  cf  the  legisla- 
tive leaders,  there  may  be  hard  going  among 
rank-and-file  lawmakers  in  some  states. 

(Backers  of  the  popular  vote  plan  were 
greatly  encouraged,  however,  when  a  poll  of 
nearly  4.000  legislators  In  27  states  showed 
almost  two-thirds  of  those  responding  fa- 
vored that  method  of  choosing  a  I»re«ldent. 
The  survey  was  made  by  Sen.  Robert  P. 
Griffin  (R'-Mich),  who  said  he  was  now 
convinced  the  direct  vote  method  stood  a 
better  chance  of  gaining  state  approval  than 
either  the  proportional  or  district  plans  He 
had  favored  the  proportional  system  ) 

The  various  efforts  to  determine  sentiment 
throughout  the  country  are  thus  continuing 
to  show  that  support  for  a  popular  vote 
amendment  Is  far  more  extensive  than  had 
been    generally   realized. 

One  reason  may  be  that  offered  by  Mon- 
tana's Gordon  McGowan:  "Most  people  find 
it  hard  to  believe  that  the  candidate  with  the 
largest  popular  vote  might  not  be  President." 

Who  Favors  Direct  Popitlar  Election  of  the 
President  of  the  VNrrKD  States? 

THE  PEOPLE 

(Gallup  poll.  November  1968) 

Percent 

Nationally ■* 81 

Regionally:  I 

East * 82 

Midwest    ^\ 

South ■'S 

West —  -  81 

Community  size: 

Over  1  million  population -  78 

Under  2,500  population 78 

CON  STlIUtNTS 

[Percentages  rounded  off  to  the  nearest 
tenth.  Based  on  surveys  by  members  of 
the  9l6t  Congress]  1 

I  Percent 

Anderson    (R-I!llnols) 71 

Ashbrook  (R-Oblot 74 

Beall    (R-Maryland) 80 

Blatnlk    (D-Mlnnesota) 69 

Broomfield    (R-Mlchlgan) 91 

Broyhill    (R-North    Carolina) 78 

Burke  (R-Florida) 87 

Carter   (R-Kentucky) 78 

Chamberlain    (R-Mlchlgan) 65 

Corbett    (R-Pennsylvanla) 77 

Cowger    (R-Kentucky) 94 

Dellenback    (R-Oregon) 85 

Denney    (R-Nebraska) °° 

Devlne"   (R-Ohlo) ^ 

Edwards    (R-Alabama) «» 
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coNSTmriKTS — continued 

Percent 

Eshleman    (R-Pennsylvanla) 74 

Ford   (D-Mlchlgan) 85 

Prellnghuysen  (R-New  Jersey) 65 

Gilbert  (D- New  York) -  77 

Johnson    (R-Pennsylvanla) 77 

Kyi    (R-Iowa) 79 

Kuykendall  (R-Tennessee) 73 

Latta    (R-Ohlo) 86 

MalUlard   (R-Callfornla) 56 

Mesklll    (R-Connectlcut) 80 

McClory     (R-nUnols) 75 

McDade    (R-Pennaylvanla) 76 

Mlnshall    (R-Ohlo) 86 

Mlzell   (R-North  Carolina) 67 

Ottlnger  (D-New  Tork) 74 

Pelly   (R- Washington) 79 

Pettis    (R-Callfornla)... 69 

QulUen    (R-Tennessee) 80 

Ruppe    (R-Mlchlgan) 75 

Schneebell    (R-Pennsylvanla) 84 

Smith  (R-New  York) 85 

Springer    (R-IlUnols) 80 

Stanton    (R-Ohlo)... 85 

Taft    (R-Ohlo) 82 

Thompson    (R-Georgla) 73 

Whalen  (R-Ohlo) 79 

Winn    (R-Kansas) 85 

Wyatt  (R-Oregon) 76 

Wydler  (R-New  York) 75 

Zwach    (R-Mlnnesota) 69 

STATE    LEGISLATORS 

In  July,  1969,  Senator  Robert  P.  Griffin 
(R-Mlch.)  sent  a  questionnaire  to  members 
of  the  legislatures  In  the  27  least  populous 
states.  The  first  question  presented  was  as 
follows: 

"Would  you,  as  a  state  legislator,  vote  to 
ratify  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
abollahlng  the  electoral  vote  and  providing 
for  election  of  the  President  by  direct  popu- 
lar nationwide  vote?" 

64^0  of  responding  legislators  answered  in 
the  affirmative. 

By  state,  the  result  was  as  follows : 

Percent 

Alabama   60 

Alaska  69 

Arkansas 75 

Delaware 64 

Georgia 56 

Hawaii 92 

Idaho 47 

Louisiana   79 

Maine 63 

Maryland    70 

Mississippi   59 

Montana 65 

New   Hampshire 69 

New  Mexico 70 

Nevada 73 

North  Carolina 58 

North   Dakota 37 

Oklahoma    53 

Oregon 66 

Rhode  Island 81 

South  Carolina 62 

South  Dakota 66 

Texas  60 

Utah 69 

Vermont   77 

Virginia 55 

Wyoming 55 

THE    PRESS 

A  sampling  of  editorial  opinion: 

Arizona — Tucson  Daily  Citizen:  "No  mat- 
ter how  valid  the  original  reasons  for  creat- 
ing the  electoral  college,  it  is  undeniably 
true  that  direct  popular  election  of  the  presi- 
dent and  vice  president  is  the  fairest  and 
most  democratic  way  to  fill  these  offices." 

Arkansas — Arkansas  Democrat:  "The  first 
step  for  a  constitutional  amendment  is  ap- 
proval by  two-thirds  vote  in  both  houses  of 
Congress.  With  people  like  Wilbur  Mills  be- 
hind this  campaign — a  Southerner  and  one 
of  the  most  respected  men  In  Congress — we 
are  certain  the  Congress  will  act  in  time  to 
permit  38  states  to  ratify  It  and  the  people  to 
vote  directly  for  the  next  President." 


California — The  F^sno  Bee:  "Several  plana 
have  been  offered  to  reform  the  electoral  col- 
lege, so  that  it  would  more  accurately  and 
dependably  reflect  the  popular  vote.  The 
ABA'S  proposal  to  abolish  the  entire  system 
Is  superior  and  simpler.  The  bar  calls  for  di- 
rect popular  election  of  the  president." 

Washington,  DC. — The  Sunday  Star:  "It's 
Time  to  Elect  the  President  Directly." 

Washington,  DC. — Washington  Post:  "The 
first  essential  for  correction  of  this  defective 
system  is  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding for  direct,  popular  election  of  the 
President." 

Georgia — ^The  Atlanta  Constitution:  "Over- 
all, the  advantages  of  direct  election  are 
overwhelming." 

Illinois — Rockford  Morning  Star:  "The 
constitutional  amendment  process  Is  slow, 
but  if  the  Presidents  are  ever  to  be  elected 
solely  on  the  basis  of  the  popular  vote,  the 
wheels  should  be  set  In  motion  without  delay 
to  bring  about  this  reform." 

Indiana— The  Indianapolis  News:  "That 
principle  now  applies  in  every  other  type  of 
direct  election  for  congressional,  state  or  local 
office.  It  ought  to  control  In  presidential  elec- 
tions as  well." 

Minnesota — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press:  "Weak- 
nesses of  the  electoral  college  system  are  uni- 
versally recognized.  A  switch  to  direct  popular 
vote,  the  method  used  throughout  America 
In  other  elections,  would  eliminate  the  dan- 
gers and  loopholes  of  the  electoral  college." 

Missouri — St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch:  "With 
the  ABA  commission,  we  are  convinced  that 
electoral  college  reform  would  not  Impair  our 
federal  system.  Governors  would  continue  to 
be  popularly  elected  in  each  state.  U.S.  Repre- 
sentatives would  continue  to  be  chosen  by 
local  districts.  Senators  by  popular  vote  In 
the  states.  The  only  change  would  be  that  the 
highest  national  office,  which  deals  with  pri- 
marily national  problems,  would  be  filled  by 
the  same  election  process — one  man,  one 
vote — we  use  at  the  state,  district,  county  and 
city  levels." 

New  Jersey — Paterson  Evening  News:  "... 
there  is  a  good  chance  that  popular  direct 
vote  may  become  a  fact.  The  President  and 
Vice  I*resldent  would  then  become  the  popu- 
lar choice  of  all  those  voting,  and  perhaps 
more  people  will  vote  for  that  reason." 

New  York — New  York  Times:  "The  most 
desirable  and  simplest  reform  would  be  an 
amendment  providing  for  direct  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  by  pwpular 
vote.  This  would  eliminate  a  host  of  prob- 
lems inherent  in  the  present  system." 

North  Carolina — The  Charlotte  Observer: 
"The  recommendation  (direct  election)  has 
merit.  While  the  Electoral  College  in  this 
century  hae  luckily  avoided  plunging  the 
nation  into  a  crisis  over  presidential  succes- 
sion, the  potential  Is  always  there.  And  while 
the  existing  machinery  sputters  along.  It 
perpetuates  injustices  that  ought  to  be 
eliminated." 

Ohio — The  Toledo  Times:  "But  the  dilem- 
ma of  this  year's  election  certainly  empha- 
sizes the  need  for  the  direct,  pwpular  elec- 
tion of  president  and  vice  president  In  the 
future." 

Pennsylvania — Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette:  "A 
direct  popular  vote  would  rule  out  the  spec- 
ter of  a  minority-elected  President  sitting  in 
the  White  House." 

NATIONAL    ORGANIZATIONS 

Business:  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Na- 
tional Federation   of   Independent   Business. 

Labor:  AFL-CIO. 

Legal  Profession:  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion;  Federal  Bar  Association. 


THE    PESTICIDE    PERIL— XLVIII 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  summer  Sunset  magazine  responded 
to  the  serious  threat  to  our  environment 
from  the  use  of  persistent,  toxic  pesti- 


cides by  banning  advertisements  for  all 
products  containing  DDT  from  their 
publication. 

Their  concern  is  so  great  that  the 
publishers  of  Sunset  have  decided  that 
a  ban  on  advertising  was  not  enough. 
They  have  followed  through  with  an  ar- 
ticle entitled.  "It's  Time  To  Blow  the 
Whistle  on  DDT."  published  in  the  Au- 
gust issue.  The  article  explains  to  their 
readers  why  DDT  and  related  pesticides 
should  be  banned  entirely  from  public 
use  and,  of  particular  significance,  what 
effective  and  safe  alternatives  exist  for 
the  home  gardener. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
It's  Time  To  Blow  the  Whistle  on  DDT 

Here  is  why,  and  here  is  what  to  use  in- 
stead of  DDT  and  several  related  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons. 

The  DDT  furor  prompted  us  to  make  a 
Sunset  survey  early  this  summer.  We  tallied 
active  ingredients  in  insect  poisons  sold  for 
home  gardens  in  the  West. 

The  most  frequently  packaged  Ingredient 
turned  out  to  be  pyrethrum  (or  pyrethrlns). 
An  organic  poison  taken  from  flowers  of  a 
chrysanthemum.  It  has  been  widely  used  for 
generations.  Aside  from  causing  a  skin  allergy 
to  a  few  people,  it  has  never  backfired  upon 
or  surprised  mankind.  We  found  it  In  36 
products. 

The  second  most-packaged  ingredient  was 
DDT,   active   ingredient   in   35   products. 

You've  probably  read  and  heard  a  great 
deal  about  widely  used  DDT  lately.  These  are 
the  basic  points: 

DDT  became  a  chemical  hero  In  the  mld- 
twentleth  century  when  It  combated  malaria- 
carrying  mosquitoes  and  typhus-carrying 
lice. 

DDT  also  became  a  hero  to  Western  gar- 
deners. It  is  safer  for  the  user  than  many 
old  and  new  insecticides  because  there  Is  no 
danger  of  directly  poisoning  yourself  with  It. 
It  is  especially  useful  on  Insects  where  Its 
lie-in-walt  persistence  counts. 

But  we  also  know  now  that  good  old  per- 
sistent DDT  has.  In  the  27  years  since  Its 
introduction,  spread  around  our  earth — 
being  found  now  In  Inflnteslmal- to-signifi- 
cant quantities  in  soil,  water,  air,  and  orga- 
nisms almost  everywhere. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  many  forms  of 
wildlife — brown  pelicans,  peregrine  falcons, 
and  bald  eagles,  to  name  a  few — (1)  have 
large  quanties  of  DDT  In  their  systems  and  In 
their  eggs,  and  (2)  are.  in  some  areas,  no 
longer  capable  of  reproducing.  Biologists  are 
convinced  that  fact  1  plus  fact  2  Is  enough 
to  indict  Dm". 

On  the  other  hand,  some  manufacturers 
and  packagers  of  DDT  and  related  chemicals, 
and  some  scientists  and  government  workers 
claim  that  the  evidence  is  Inconclusive,  that 
other  persistent  chemicals  could  have  caused 
the  damage,  and  that  the  biologists  are 
merely  making  allegations  Instead  of  supply- 
ing proof. 

DDT  Is  known  to  be  accumulating  in  man's 
tissues,  too,  but  there  is  no  proof  (yet)  that 
this  accumulation  is  doing  biological  dam- 
age. 

How  does  It  all  add  up? 

Is  it  DDT  la  the  birds  and  their  eggs  that 
causes  the  eggs  or  the  embryos  to  fail — or 
could  it  be  other  chemicals  or  some  unknown 
manifestaUon  of  civilization? 

Sunset  believes  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
debate  this  question  while  using  DDT  any 
longer.  The  evidence  against  DDT  as  the 
cause  of  bird  failure  Is  such  that  we  must 
agree  with  the  biologists. 

Other  chemicals  on  the  store  shelves  will 
do  the  same  garden  Jobs  as  DDT. 
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our   readers   to   cease 


Therefore,   we   urge 
buying  DDT  right  now. 

We  also  urge  Sunset  readers  to  cease  buy- 
ing most  of  DDT's  close  relatives. 

DDT  and  11  other  garden  insecticide  In- 
gredients are  chlorinated  hydrocarbons. 

All  share  in  varying  degrees  the  trouble- 
some characteristic  that  scientists  call  non- 
degradability.  Many  kinds  of  insecticides 
break  down  or  change  into  harmless  sub- 
stance* within  hours  or  days  after  applica- 
tion. The  chlorinated  hydrocarbons— with 
the  possible  exception  of  melhoxychlor— 
break  down  slowly,  frequently  into  chemicals 
of  equal  hazard  They  retain  their  chemical 
potency,  wherever  nature  may  take  them,  for 
years. 

We  have  put  together  a  dossier  on  the 
chlorinated  hvdrocarbon  insecticide  Ingredi- 
ents sold  to  Western  gardeners  Wherever 
we  found  in  scientific  literature  a  docu- 
mented statement  that  some  chemical  had 
polluted  an  environment,  had  been  found  In 
non-target  organisms,  or  had  caused  biologi- 
cal damage  to  a  non-target  organism,  we 
noted  it  on  that  chemical's  dossier  card 

All  the  dozen  chlorinated  hydrocarbons 
except  methoxychlor  have  marks  against 
them.  They  vary  in  the  number  of  bad 
marks,  and  their  records,  relate  rather  di- 
rectly  to  how  much   they've   been   used. 

Five  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  insecticide 
ingredients  are  as  bad  or  almost  as  bad  as 
DDT  in  the  degree  to  which  they  have  spread 
about  the  world  and  to  which  they  are  sus- 
pected of  causing  death  and  failure  of  wild- 
life. They  are:  Aldrln  (in  1  product);  DDD 
(in  2  products);  Dieldrln  (in  10  products); 
Endrln  (in  1  product);  Heptachlor  (in  3 
products) . 

You  should  stop  using  these  for  anything 
except  under-the-house  termite  control  (the 
Chemicals  are  likely  to  stay  put  there) .  Sun- 
set will  no  longer  recommend  garden  use  of 
DDT  or  any  of  these  five;  will  no  longer  ac- 
cept advertising  for  products  containing 
them;  will  remove  them  from  future  print- 
ings of  its  garden  books;  and  has  stopped 
using  them  in  its  demonstration  and  test 
gardens. 

Three  other  chlorinated  hydrocarbons 
should  be  put  into  the  category  of  "use  only 
when  absolutely  necessary^use  a  substitute 
if  possible."  Evidence  of  their  damage  to 
wildlife  is  not  as  complete  as  for  the  six  al- 
ready named,  and  two  of  them  have  uses  for 
which  they  are  unsurpassed  (see  chart). 
They  are:  Chlordane  (in  27  products);  Lin- 
dane I  in  28  products);  Toxaphene  (in  14 
products) . 

Two  more  appear  in  our  records  to  be  safe 
enough,  perhaps  because  they  are  not  used 
as  extensively  as  the  others:  Kelthane  (in  13 
products);  Tedion  (in  3  products). 

The  12th  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  has  no 
marks  against  it  at  all— for  polluting,  kill- 
ing wildlife,  or  being  banned  anywhere: 
Methoxychlor  (in  11  products). 

What  should  you  do  with  your  present 
supplies  of  bottles,  cans,  and  boxes  of  chlor- 
inated hydrocarbons? 

The  things  you  should  not  do  are  obvious 
and  numerous.  Do  not  put  containers  in  the 
garbage,  turn  them  In  to  public  agencies 
that  aren't  ready  to  handle  them.  Dump  un- 
diluted contents  out  on  the  ground  or  pour 
down  the  drain.  By  all  of  those  means  the 
contents  could  simply  add  to  existing  pol- 
lution. 

Attempts  to  Isolate  the  materials  from 
the  world's  vapors  and  Juices  by  burying  the 
containers,  putting  them  In  a  box  under  the 
house,  or  by  any  similar  method  might  be 
wise  for  the  time  but  would  leave  to  chance 
the  ultimate  release  of  all  the  concentrated 
contents. 

Government  collection  has  been  prc^xjsed 
but  not  Implemented  as  yet. 

Until  a  better  plan  is  developed  and  an- 
nounced, the  beet  available  methods  is  one 
that  may  seem  strange : 

Leave  the  material  on  your  shelf  and  use 


It  If  there's  need  for  It — at  lal)el-recom- 
mended  dilutions.  Then,  throw  the  dry, 
empty  container  away. 

Regular  garden  usage  puts  these  chemi- 
cals where  their  slow  breakdown  becomes 
hastened — as  caused  by  light,  soil  adsorp- 
tion, microbial  activity,  and  other  factors. 
True,  your  routine  spraying  of  the  remain- 
ders will  contribute  one  more  lota  to  world- 
wide pollution,  but  It  will  also  bring  about 
the  fastest  kind  of  chemical  deterioration 
that's  at  your  disposal. 

The  chart  below  shows  how  you  can  con- 


trol the  common  garden  pests  without  using 
the  most  condemned  chlorinated  hydrocar- 
bons. Insecticides  recommended  are  listed 
under  "active  ingredients"  on  the  labels, 
often  in  very  small  type.  You  have  to  be 
willing  to  squint  a  little 

Most  of  these  recommended  insecticides, 
being  degradable.  have  a  short  effective  pe- 
riod and  must  be  applied  more  frequently 
than  DDT  and  Its  relatives. 

Insecticides  on  this  list  have  their  own 
built-in  hazards.  Read  labels  carefully.  Use 
home  and  garden  formulations  only.    - 


SUNSET'S  1969  CHART  OF  ACCEPTABLE  INSECTICIDE  INGREDIENTS 
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CONCLUSION    OF    MORNING 

NESS 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President, 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


RECOGNITION   OF  SENATOR 
MURPHY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  California  for  30  minutes. 


HIGHER 
TAX 


EDUCATION      AND      THE 
REFORM   ACT   OF    1969 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
that  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  share  my  profound  interest  in 
the  current  hearings  on  H.R.  13270.  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  being  held  by 
the  Committee  on  Fmance.  The  desire 
to  correct  tax  abuses  and  make  firm  the 
flabbiness  in  our  tax  laws  commands 
the  attention  of  every  concerned  Ameri- 
can. However,  there  are  points  at  which 
an  essentially  constructive  reform  effort 
can  lose  direction  and  threaten  to  de- 


stroy the  worthwhile.  We  face  this  risk 
when  we  allow  proposed  tax  legislation 
to  menace  the  viability  of  one  of  our 
Nations  most  productive  assets — higher 
education. 

I  know  that  my  own  great  State  of 
California  owes  an  enonnous  debt  for 
its  fantastic  growth  and  prosperity  to  the 
existence  of  a  strong  State-supported 
system  of  education  combined  with  nu- 
merous excellent  independent  institu- 
tions. But  in  California  and  every  other 
State,  it  is  clear  that  higher  education 
is  already  confronted  with  a  financial 
crisis  of  monumental  proportions.  We 
must  not — in  our  zeal  to  eliminate  abuse 
and  make  taxes  equitable — let  certain 
sections  of  the  Tax  R«form  Act  add  to 
the  burdens  on  higher  education. 

I  rise  today  to  call  these  matters  to 
vour  attention,  Mr.  President,  because 
our  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance have  before  them  a  ver>'  compli- 
cated bill.  I  want  to  urge  you  to  keep 
these  matters  affecting  higher  education 
in  mind  as  you  follow  the  progress  of 
the  committee  hearings,  so  that  they  will 
not  be  utterly  lost  in  the  confusion  which 
may  result. 

The  attacks  on  higher  education  con- 
tained in  the   Dill— and  they  certainly 
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were  not  meant  to  be  attacks,  but  tliet 
would  be  the  result — hit  hardest  at  in- 
dependent higher  education — the  Inde- 
pendent colleges  and  universities.  Inde- 
pendent Higher  education  is  a  special 
concern  to  me  and,  I  know,  to  many  of 
rny  colleagues.  It  is  the  form  of  higher 
education  compatible  with  the  American 
system.  It  is  the  only  reliable  alterna- 
tive to  what  would  be  an  unhealthy  total 
dependence  on  government  for  the  edu- 
cation of  our  citizens.  And  it  is  the  pri- 
vate institution  that  counts,  for  the  most 
part,  on  charitable  contributions  from 
the  private  sector— that  great  division  in 
our  society  which  has  often  been  stated 
makes  those  of  us  here  in  this  happy 
land  of  America  different  from  all  the 
other  countries  on  earth. 

The  financial  stability  of  independent 
higher  education  is  precarious  at  best. 
Tuition  and  other  sources  of  income  do 
not  match  the  financial  requirements  of 
the  growing  student  population,  expand- 
ing knowledge  and  research  responsibili- 
ties, rising  costs  of  construction  and 
maintenance,  and  increasing  faculty  and 
administrative  expenses.  We  are  faced 
with -the  dangerous  prospect  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  many  of  our  Nation's  most 
valuable  independent  institutions  unless 
we  encourage  greater  philanthropic  ac- 
tivity from  alumni,  friends,  foundations, 
and  corporations  who  recognize  their 
debt  to  tomorrow.  The  encouragement 
of  such  gifts  has  always  been  a  part  of 
our  Income  tax  laws. 

High  taxes  today  prevent  the  accumu- 
lation of  private  fortunes  that  might 
have  been  adequate  to  support  many  in- 
stitutions. Tax  laws  have,  nonetheless, 
provided  a  notable  incentive  for  large 
donations.  In  figures  available  for  the 
year  1966,  in  fact,  persons  with  incomes 
over  $50,000  had  charitable  deductions 
totaling  $1,282,086,000.  That  is  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  money,  but  it  was  only 
5.48  percent  of  their  total  adjusted  gross 
income,  and  far  below  the  37  billion  al- 
lowable under  the  30-percent  charitable 
deduction.  These  figures  say  loud  and 
clear  that  giving  should  be  further  en- 
couraged and  in  no  way  discouraged.  In- 
stead, we  find  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969  the  ingredients  with  which  tax  in- 
centives for  major  gifts  to  higher  educa- 
tion will  be  destroyed. 

No  institution  will  be  immune  to  the 
shock  of  lost  support  from  the  private 
sector  that  this  act  will  make  unavoid- 
able. If  the  private  sector  decreases  its 
support  to  private  higher  education,  we 
as  a  nation  cannot  hope  to  keep  pace 
with  our  aspirations.  There  will  inevita- 
bly be  a  reduction  in  the  quality  and  the 
quantity  of  educational  opportunity.  It 
is  evident  that  to  discourage  private  con- 
tributions will  increase  the  responsibility 
of  government  in  these  fields  at  all  levels. 
With  what  logic  is  the  public  to  under- 
stand a  tax  reform  bill  that  increases 
the  citizens'  already  overwhelming 
burden?  The  private  sector  of  this  great 
Nation  is  a  willing  and  responsive  alter- 
native to  massive  Federal  intervention. 

This  Nation  owes  Its  position  of  emi- 
nence to  Its  tradition  of  free  enterprise — 
a  tradition  in  which  healthy  competi- 
tion and  the  liberty  to  choose  provide  the 
inspiration   for  our  unparalleled  prog- 


ress. Independent  colleges  and  univer- 
sities reflect  the  best  of  this  system.  They 
offer  the  taxpayer  an  incredible  savings 
of  funds  that  would,  otherwise,  be  neces- 
sary for  State  school  expansion. 

For  example,  it  was  determined  a  few 
years  ago  that  if  49  independent  insti- 
tutions in  California  should  close,  and  if 
their  then  78,014  students  should  enroll 
in  the  University  of  California,  the  ad- 
ditional annual  cost  to  taxpayers  would 
be  $210,637,800.  If  only  three  of  Cah- 
fomia's  great  independent  institutions 
closed — Stanford,  Southern  California, 
and  Caltech — the  additional  cost  of  en- 
rolling their  students  in  the  State  uni- 
versity would  be  $70,391,700  a  year. 
These  are  annual  operating  costs  only. 
The  physical  plants  could  not  be  replaced 
for  under  $2  billion.  These  tre- 
mendous savings  to  the  taxpayers  are 
accomplished  because  of  charitable  gifts 
and  because  parents,  who  also  pay  taxes, 
choose  to  pay  tuition  at  independent  in- 
stitutions. Moreover,  independent  insti- 
tutions create  the  environment  in  which 
a  freedom  of  educational  choice  may 
flourish.  Public  and  private  education 
have  been  a  source  of  mutual  stimula- 
tion, and  both  must  share  a  concern  for 
maintaining  the  independence  of  private 
institutions.  Can  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  afford  to  be  less  con- 
cerned? 

It  would  be  inappropriate  for  me  to  go 
into  great  detail  before  the  committee 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  make  its  re- 
port. Moreover,  there  are  a  great  many 
aspects  of  the  bill  which  may  affect 
h.gher  education.  Educators  I  have 
talked  to  are  not  opposed  to  everything 
in  the  bill:  for  example,  they  recognize 
the  principle  that  everyone  should  pay 
his  fair  share  of  taxes,  and  thus  they 
do  not  oppose  repeal  of  the  unlimited 
charitable  deduction. 

The  proposed  bill,  however,  hits  hard 
at  several  of  the  best  tools  available  to 
private  higher  education  in  raising  funds, 
and  let  me  cite  just  a  few  examples. 

Life  income  trusts  would  be  virtuallv 
eliminated  by  the  bill.  I  am  informed 
that  for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1968, 
independent  higher  educational  institu- 
tions received  nearly  $45  million  in  gifts 
subject  to  life  income  or  annuity.  Based 
on  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee estimates  of  additional  tax  revenue 
from  all  the  tax  reform  provisions  re- 
garding cliaritable  deductions,  the  loss 
to  independent  colleges  and  imiversities 
alone  would  be  more  than  twice  the  addi- 
tional revenue  the  Government  would 
receive. 

Another  extremely  popular  form  of 
giving  to  higher  education  is  the  gift  of 
appreciated  assets.  I  am  told  this  form 
of  gift  accounts  for  more  than  half  of 
the  dollars  in  gifts  to  education,  and 
it  is  also  the  life  blood  of  our  great  non- 
profit social  welfare  agencies  including 
art  museums.  It  would  be  substantially 
restricted  through  the  allocation  of  de- 
ductions p IX) visions  of  the  proposed  bill. 

I  was  happy  to  note  that  the  admin- 
istration announced  its  opposition  to 
this  section,  recommending  that  such 
gifts  not  be  included  in  the  allocation  of 
deductions  or  limitation  on  tax  prefer- 
ences. I 


Other  provisions  would  eliminate  or 
end  the  usefulness  of  major  forms  of  giv- 
ing such  as  the  donative  sale  or  the 
short-term  trust.  I  know  of  one  inde- 
pendent institution  in  my  State  which 
will  lose  a  $2  million  short-term  tnist  gift 
created  last  May,  before  anyone  knew 
that  the  House  would  add  retroactive 
provisions  to  the  bill.  But  the  House  made 
many  provisions  retroactive,  which  would 
thus  unfairly  penalize  donors  for  having 
made  generous  gifts. 

A  crucial  point  to  remember  in  your 
consideration  of  these  provisions  is  that 
we  should  draw  a  line  between  the  kinds 
of  tax  preferences  which  increase  spend- 
able income,  such  as  accelerated  depre- 
ciation or  percentage  depletion,  and  the 
kind  which  decreases  spendable  income — 
a  gift  to  charity. 

This  bill  has  been  characterized — un- 
fairly I  think— as  one  which  pits  the 
wealthy  against  the  poor  and  the  middle- 
income,  the  haves  against  the  have  nots. 
Whether  or  not  that  description  is  ac- 
curate, we  should  remember  that  higher 
education  is  among  the  have  nots.  It  de- 
pends on  those  who  have  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  mediocrity  and  qual- 
ity in  education.  For  some,  it  is  the  dif- 
ference between  existence  and  extinc- 
tion. If  we  destroy  the  incentive  of  the 
wealthy  to  make  major  gifts  to  higher 
education,  then  the  result  will  be  to  shift 
an  even  greater  tax  burden  to  the 
middle-income  taxpayer. 

The  Hoiise  of  Representatives,  of 
course,  had  no  intention  of  destroying 
independent  higher  education.  Manv  of 
the  provisions  in  the  bill  harmful  to  edu- 
cation were  actually  aimed  at  other  tar- 
gets, and  their  unintended  bad  effects  on 
higher  education  were  not  appreciated. 
I  do  not  think  the  discussions  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill  have  been  fully 
carried  out  so  that  all  the  ramifications 
might  be  discovered. 

Certainly,  tax  abuses  must  and  can 
be  curbed  without  destroying  one  of  this 
Nation's  greatest  assets. 

I  urge  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  to  use  great  caution  and 
to  be  carefully  discriminating  in  their 
deliberations  on  this  bill,  x  know  that 
they  will.  I  urge  the  Members  of  the  full 
Senate  not  to  let  oiu-  understandable 
zeal  for  popular  tax  reform  and  equity 
destroy  one  of  the  great  bastions  of  in- 
dependent thought  and  action  in  our 
coimtrj'— private  higher  education.  We 
need  to  keep  independent  higher  edu- 
cation in  this  Nation  vigorous  and.  iiope- 
fully,  expanding.  We  must  continue  to 
encourage  charitable  contributions  to 
other  worthy  purposes,  as  well  as  to 
higher  education.  I  believe  that  we  can 
do  that  and  at  the  same  time  achieve  a 
reasonable  and  equitable  tax  reform 
which  will  spread  the  tax  burden  of  this 
great  countrj-  fairly  and  equitably 
among  our  citizens  and  at  the  same  time 
plug  up  the  existing  loopholes  and  weak- 
nesses that  have  existed  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  give  up  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll 
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Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  very 
serious  situation.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  state  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  it  would  take  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  because,  pursuant  to  an  earlier 
order,  the  Senator  from  South  Etokota  is 
to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  such 
consent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For  what 
length  of  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  About  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


highly  controUed  conditions  with  maximum 
protection  lor  the  sick  people  who  are  being 
used  as  guinea  pigs  and  with  minimum  delay 
in  making  available  for  general  ue*  new  dis- 
coveries that  turn  out  to  be  both  safe  and 
effective. 

The  proposed  economy  Is  particularly  dif- 
ficult to  understand  because  It  was  Initiated 
shortly  after  revelation  of  shocking  weak- 
nesses In  the  existing  system  for  testing  of 
new  drugs.  The  Federal  Government  last 
month  Initiated  an  Investigation  of  the  ac- 
tlvlUes  of  one  physician  whose  organization 
has  conducted  between  25  and  50  per  cent 
of  the  country's  Initial  drug  tests,  usually 
on  prisoners  and  apparently  often  under  con- 
ditions of  Inadequate  medical  supervision. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  has  Introduced  a  bill 
to  give  the  Federal  Government  major  re- 
sponsibility for  testing  new  drugs.  This  is 
the  moment  chosen  by  N.I.H.  to  begin  prep- 
arations for  closing  down  20  per  cent  of  the 
clinical  research  centers 


REDUCED    BUDGET    FOR    THE    NA- 
TIONAL INSTrrUTES  OF  HEALTH 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  vei-y  seri- 
out  situation  involving  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  I  understand  the  nec- 
essity to  reduce  Federal  spending  as  a 
ciu-b  to  inflationary  pressuies.  I  believe 
we  must  properly  shape  the  dimension  of 
Federal  support  of  medical  research  and 
education  in  terms  of  ordering  our  priori- 
ties as  we  reduce  Federal  spending. 

Because  we  have  a  very  serious  health 
crisis  in  this  country,  I  am  very  con- 
cerned that  the  reduced  budget  for  the 
NIH — culminating  in  the  recently  an- 
nounced NIH  warning  to  medical  re- 
search centers  that  they  may  have  to 
close  down  for  lack  of  funds  and  that 
all  research  grants  up  for  renewal  by 
NIH  will  be  severely  cut  back— may  be 
false  economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial on  this  subject  in  the  New  York 
Times,  entitled  "False  Medical  Econ- 
omy." under  date  of  September  10,  1969., 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IFrom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Sept.  10.  1969] 
False  Medical  Economy 
One  of  the  strategic  points  In  this  coun- 
try's medical  system  Is  threatened  under  the 
combined  Impact  of  rapidly  rising  hospital 
costs  and  efforts  to  curtail  the  Federal 
budget.  If  tentative  plans  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  are  realized,  nineteen  of 
the  nation's  93  general  clinical  research  cen- 
ters wUl  be  closed  during  the  next  year.  The 
N.I.H.  administrators  apparently  fear  they 
win  be  short  some  $8  million  or  $10  million 
that  would  be  required  to  keep  all  93  of  the 
centers  operating  on  even  a  minimal  basis  in 
the  face  of  hospital  inflation. 

The  decision  suggests  a  curious  set  of  pri- 
orities In  Washington.  The  amount  of  money 
Involved  Is  Inconsequential  In  a  total  Federal 
budget  of  roughly  $200  billion.  But  these 
clinical  research  centers  have  a  unique  im- 
portance m  shortening  the  often  lengthy  and 
difficult  path  between  the  basic  research 
medical  laboratory  and  the  bedsides  of  the 
sick.  Here  Is  the  Interface  where  new  drugs, 
new  operations  and  other  therapeutic  inno- 
vations can  be  introduced  and  tested  under 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  believe 
the  general  cUnical  research  centers  pro- 
gram—a vital  testing  ground  lor  inno- 
vative health  care  concepts— has  made  a 
great  contribution  to  the  health  of  our 
Nation.  It  has  made  possible  the  con- 
duct of  high-quality  cliiiical  research  in 
academic  institutions  throughout  the 
Nation.  It  has  provided  the  critical  in- 
terface where  benefits  of  advanced  sci- 
ence and  technology  are  effectively  in- 
corporated into  improved  patient  care. 
And  it  has  substantially  improved  the 
quality  of  education  for  the  entire  medi- 
cal community. 

The  current  research  and  clinical  in- 
vestigation in  these  centers  include: 
First,  drug  therapy  in  patients  with  ad- 
vanced cancer;  second,  kidney  hemo- 
transplantation  in  man;  third,  pharma- 
cology of  aspirin  toxicity  in  infants  and 
children;  fourth,  protein  and  blood  sugar 
metabolic  diseases;  fifth,  studies  on  cause 
and  treatment  of  infants  with  PKU— 
phenylketonuria — and  sixth,  studies  on 
infants;  for  example,  neuroblastoma. 

Among  the  19  general  clinical  research 
centers  warned  by  NIH  that  they  may 
have  to  close  next  year  because  of  a 
shortage  of  Federal  funds  are  the  Albert 
Einstein  College  of  Medicine  in  the 
Bronx,  NY. ;  the  Albany  Medical  College 
of  Union  University,  Albany,  N.Y.:  and 
the  State  University  of  New  York  Medi- 
cal Centers  in  Buffalo  and  Syracuse. 
Thus,  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  general 
clinical  research  centers— responsible 
for  both  medical  research  and  man- 
power education  and  training — threat- 
ened with  closure  are  in  New  York. 

Even  this  brief  exposition  of  some  of 
the  vitally  important  research  projects 
being  conducted  at  the  Albert  Einstein 
College  of  Medicine,  the  Albany  Medical 
College  of  Union  University,  and  the 
State  University  of  New  York  Medical 
Centers  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the 
termination  of  these  centers'  activities 
represents  not  only  a  loss  for  the  affected 
institution,  but  also  a  tragic  loss  for  the 
medical  profession  and  the  American 
pubUc  as  well. 

The  President  has  forecast  a  massive 
crisis  in  American  health  care,  and 
medical  educators  have  long  told  us  that 
teaching,  research,  and  medical  care  are 
inseparable.  Thus,  the  Pi-esidenfs  warn- 
ing of  a  massive  crisis  under  already 
existing  deficiencies  in  the  deliver>-  sys- 
tem of  health  services  may  well  be  fur- 


ther compounded  by  projected  NIH  cut- 
backs due  to  fiscal  stringencies. 

Mr.  President,  medical  research  Is  not 
a  luxury;  it  is  a  very  serious  Investment 
in  the  greatest  asset  we  have — the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  urgently  request  of  the 
administration  that  its  priorities  be  re- 
vised to  permit  the  continuance  of  these 
research  projects,  and  that  other  things 
be  cut. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  there  Is  simply 
no  comparison  in  importance  between 
this  and  a  slight  cut.  for  example,  in 
hardware  for  military  purposes  Also, 
the  reduced  expenditures  which  will  re- 
sult from  a  cessation  of  Federal  con- 
struction, in  my  judgment,  would  be 
applauded  by  the  people  if  the  savings 
resulted  in  filling  up  the  coffers  for  medi- 
cal research,  instead  of  reducing  them 
as  is  now  contemplated. 

Government  medical  research  repre- 
sents such  a  critically  important  aspect 
of  the  totality  of  medical  research  that 
we  wouUd  have  a  very  serious  Inter- 
ference with  the  program.  An  interfer- 
ence in  an  ongoing  program  of  this 
character  often  means  killing  it,  as  men 
diverted  to  other  purposes  and  lines  of 
inquirj-  depart;  and  at  the  least  there  Is 
a  general  recession  and  drop-back  as 
far  as  the  program  is  concerned. 

I  believe  medical  research  is  entitled 
to  the  No.  1  domestic  priority  in  our 
country.  Mr.  President,  and  I  urge  the 
administration  not  to  put  into  effect 
these  NIH  cutbacks. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

TJie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  McGOVERN  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Gravel  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection. 
it  is  so  ordered.  j 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT.  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
MISSILE  TEST  FACILITIES  AT 
KWAJALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE.  AND 
RESERVE  COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  imfin- 
ished  business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iS.  2546  > 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1970  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles  and  to  authoiize  the 
construction  of  test  facilities  at  Kwaj- 
alein  MissUe  Range,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of 
the  Selected  Reser\'e  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 

other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bllL 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
last  Friday  I  began  a  rather  comprehen- 
sive discussion  of  the  broad  question  of 
whether  it  is  essential  that  we  maintain 
any  kind  of  strategic  bomber  force,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  matter  now 
pending  before  the  Senate,  the  advanced 
manned  strategic  aircraft. 

I  outlined  on  Friday  the  basic  roles 
which  such  strategic  bombers  are  called 
upon  to  play — specifically,  the  mission 
of  assured  destruction  of  any  potential 
enemy  country  and,  second,  the  damage- 
limitation  responsibility  in  terms  of  our 
own  country's  defense.  I  also  indicated 
on  Friday  that  we  have  stressed  assured 
destruction  because  of  the  impractical- 
ity  of  most  defensive  systems  and  be- 
cause of  the  likelihood  that  they  can,  if 
they  are  arguably  effective,  add  a  serious 
stimulation  to  the  arms  race  we  are  all 
seeking  to  avoid. 

In  addition,  I  simimarized  on  Friday 
the  pressures  which  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  vulnerability  of  our  bombers 
to  oountarforce  attack  on  the  ground  and 
the-imprecticallty  of  mainteining  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  them  in  the  air. 

BOMBERS   VERSUS    MISSILES 

While  bombers  have  been  forced  from 
their  preeminent  position  in  strategic 
policy  by  advances  in  Soviet  weapons 
systems,  we  have,  fortixnately,  developed 
our  own  alternatives — first,  land-based 
ballistic  missiles ;  then,  missiles  launched 
from  submarines. 

The  debate  over  the  relative  effective- 
ness of  bombers  and  missiles  has  con- 
tinued over  most  of  this  decade.  There  is, 
however,  little  substantial  disagreement 
with  its  resolution  in  favor  of  missiles,  at 
least  for  the  role  of  assured  destruction. 
Former  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
summed  up  this  preference  in  testimony 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  1966,  sa3ang  that: 

Given  current;  expectations  of  vulnerability 
to  enemy  attack  (before  and  after  launch), 
and  simplicity  and  controlablllty  of  opera- 
tion. missUes  are  preferred  as  the  primary 
weapon  for  the  assured  destruction  mission. 
Their  ability  to  ride  out  even  a  heavy  nu- 
clear surprise  attack  and  still  remain  avail- 
able for  retaliation  at  times  of  our  own 
choosing  weighs  heavily  in  this  preference. 

A  similar  view  was  expressed  in  testi- 
mony before  the  same  committee  in  1964 : 

Secretary  McNamara.  What  percentage  of 
that  force  that  destroys  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
delivered  by  bombers?  The  answer  to  that  Is 
a  very,  very  low  percentage. 

Mr.  PoRD.  If  that  Is  the  case  .  .  .  why  do 
you  keep  bombers  in  force  at  all  unui  1968? 

Secretary  McNamara.  Because  they  add 
some  Insurance  and  because  certain  targets 
may  be  more  effectively  destroyed  by  bombs 
assuming  the  bombers  can  get  there  before 
the  targets  have  been  launched  against  the 
United  States,  and  that  is  quite  an  assump- 
tion. 

Meaning  it  is  quite  an  assumption  for 
the  bombers  to  arrive  at  their  targets 
in  the  Soviet  Union  before  those  missiles 
could  be  launched. 

I  have  found  no  compelling  reason  to 
disagree  with  his  conclusions.  The  vul- 
nerability of  bombers  on  the  ground 
which  I  have  already  discussed  clearly 
gives  missiles  the  edge  in  that  category. 


I  explained  this  on  Friday  by  pointing 
out  that  missiles  in  hardened  or  super- 
hardened  slloa  in  the  ground  are  com- 
paratively invxilnerable  to  anything  ex- 
cept a  direct  hit,  whereas  bombers  sta- 
tioned on  the  ground  are  soft,  vulner- 
able targets.  One  fairly  substantial  hit 
could  destroy  an  entire  bomber  fleet  and 
make  it  unflyable.  In  addition,  bombers 
are  comparatively  slow  to  target,  re- 
quiring some  5  hours  to  travel  6.000 
miles  even  at  supersonic  speeds  planned 
for  AMSA,  compared  to  roughly  30  min- 
utes in  the  case  of  ICBM's  Their  draw- 
backs of  speed  require,  iiiWnn,  that  they 
be  comrailted  fairly  e&vty  in  war.  They 
are  likely  to  pass  beywrd  the  point  where 
recall,  eould^be^nlade  effectively  before 
missifes  aimed  at  reaching  the  same  tar- 
gets at  the  same  time  would  even  have 
to  be  launched.  In  other  words,  we  could 
delay  th«  launching  of  a  missile  for  4' 2 
hours  after  the  bomber  was  on  the  way 
to  the  target  and  still  hit  that  target  with 
a  missile  before  the  bomber  would  ar- 
rive at  the  end  of  a  6.000-mile  journey. 

In  light  of  all  factors  of  comparison.  I 
suspect  that  even  the  most  ardent  of 
bomber  advocates  would  concede  that,  if 
faced  with  the  choice,  he  would  choose 
SLBM's  and  ICBM's  over  strategic 
bombers  in  order  to  maintain  a  reliable 
U.S.  deterrent. 

Notwithstanding  these  relationships, 
we  have  developed  a  number  of  justifi- 
cations for  maintaining  a  substantial 
bomber  force. 

THE     TRIAD     DETERRENT    THEORT 

As  I  have  noted,  it  appears  to  be  gen- 
erally accepted  that  the  ability  to  deliver 
400  1 -megaton  equivalents  should  suf- 
fice for  deterrence  of  attack  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  assuming  that  they  might  other- 
wise have  such  an  attack  in  mind.  By 
contrast,  we  liad  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  some  4,200  loaded  warheads,  count- 
ing only  those  based  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  1,054  ICBM  laimchers, 
656  SLBM  launchers  on  41  Polaris  sub- 
marines, and  646  intercontinental  bomb- 
ers, all  in  readiness  or  near  readiness  for 
launch.  In  combination  they  obviously 
have  the  ability  to  destroy  the  Soviet 
Union  or  any  other  potential  aggressor 
many  times  over — if  that  were  a  mean- 
ingful ability. 

The  basic  theory  upon  which  we  have 
based  our  retention  of  manned  bombers 
holds  that  the  United  States  is  best  pro- 
tected wh?n  we  are  able  to  destroy  a 
potential  enemy  in  three  different  ways: 
with  bombers,  with  land-based  ballistic 
missiles,  and  with  missiles  launched  from 
submarines.  It  is  argued  that  each  sys- 
tem complements  the  others  by  assuring 
that  it  will  be  available  as  a  full  deter- 
rent or  strike  force  if  the  other  systems 
fail  or  are  degraded  by  defensive  devel- 
opments on  the  other  side. 

But  if  SLBM's  and  ICBM's  are  pre- 
ferred, it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  have 
at  least  some  indication  that  they  will  be 
inadequate  before  re  invest  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  a  third  force.  Obvious- 
ly, deterrence  will  work  with  just  one 
force — large,  visible  and  effective  enough 
to  convince  the  Soviet  Union  that  we 
could  retaliate  with  a  society -destroying 
blow  if  they  should  attack.  Surely  they 
will  not  be  the  less  deterred  if  we  canirot 


destroy  them  three  ways  or  even  two. 
If  we  have  a  syston  that  will  work,  and 
that  does  provide  deterrence,  one  won- 
ders why  it  is  necessary  to  convince  a 
potential  aggressor  we  can  kill  him  three 
times,  with  three  different  weapons  sys- 
tems. 

What,  then,  are  the  specific  contingen- 
cies for  which  we  are  planning?  How 
remote  are  the  possibilities  that  our  de- 
terrent will  continue  to  exist  only  if  we 
have  a  full  bomber  force?  To  what  exent 
is  the  argument  for  a  triple  deterrent 
made  after  the  fact,  to  provide  a  ration- 
ale for  keeping,  protecting,  and  replacing 
forces  that  already  exist? 

In  other  words,  if  we  did  not  already 
have  three  existing  deterrent  weapon 
systems  would  there  be  a  logical  ration- 
ale for  the  development  of  three?  That 
is  really  what  we  are  considering.  Do 
we  need  a  new  strategic  manned  bomber 
when  we  have  this  enormous  explosive 
power  in  land -based  missiles  and  the  Po- 
laris submarine  missiles,  any  one  of 
which  is  capable  of  destroying  a  great 
city? 

Retention  of  a  bomber  force  of  any 
kind  for  assured  destruction  seems  to 
me  to  depend  upon  acceptance  of  the 
following  assumptions  as  t>eing  risks 
against  which  it  is  prudent  to  plan  and 
for  which  it  is  prudent  to  spend  precious 
resources. 

Tills  is.  indeed,  a  long  and  compli- 
cated series  of  assumptions.  But  it  seems 
to  me  one  must  go  through  this  process 
before  we  consider  allocating  the  nearly 
$12  billion  that  will  be  involved  in  biiild- 
Ing  this  new  bomber,  plus  $10  to  $12 
billion  to  operate  it  once  the  system  is 
built. 

First,  it  must,  of  course,  be  assumed 
that  the  forthcoming  strategic  arms  lim- 
itation talks  will  fail;  that  there  will  be 
no  enforceable  agreements  limiting  new 
Soviet  weapons  which  might  degrade  the 
effectiveness  of  our  ICBM's  and  SLBM's. 

In  that  connection,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Sybungton)  Is  going  to 
speak  tomorrow  to  the  point  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  in  fact  doing  very  little 
in  the  way  of  new  bomber  construction. 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  tiiat  their  mili- 
tary judgments  are  the  ones  we  should 
follow,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  their  mihtary 
planners  have  not  seen  fit  to  allocate 
very  much  in  the  way  of  construction 
for  new  bombers,  even  when  we  have  a 
clear  superiority  in  bomber  numbers  and 
capability. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  pause  here 
momentarily  while  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Is  in  the  Chamber. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  I 
have  completed  my  prepared  remarks  he 
be  recognized  for  any  response  that  he 
would  care  to  make  at  that  time  before 
other  Senators  are  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
ond, it  must  be  assumed,  as  to  Soviet  in- 
tentions, that  they  &re  determined  to 
achieve  a  first  strike  capability  against 
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the  United  States,  that  they  believe  it 
can  be  achieved,  and  that  they  have  and 
will  use  whatever  resources  are  requested 
to  obtain  it. 

Third,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the 
Safeguard  anti-balllstic-missile  system 
in  which  the  administration  has  ex- 
pressed such  vast  confidence  will  fail; 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will,  notwithstand- 
ing Safeguard  or  ether  steps  to  protect 
our  ICBM's.  develop  the  ability  to  w;pe 
out  all  or  most  of  our  Minuteman  force. 
Otherwise,  why  the  argument  for  a  new 
bomber  if  we  can  depend  on  our  ICBM's? 
Fourth,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  at  the  same  time  .e- 
velop  a  means  of  locating  and  destroying 
all  or  most  of  our  Polaris  submarines — 
a  fleet  expected  by  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer  to  re- 
main invulnerable  "with  very  high 
confidence." 

Fifth,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  So- 
viet Union  will  be  able  to  solve  the  mon- 
strous problems  of  timing  necessary  to 
coordinate  a  surprise  attack  upon  both 
our  ICBM's  and  our  SLBM's  at  the  same 
moment — problems  some  believe  -re 
insoluble. 

Sixth,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the 
Russians  or  any  other  potential  aggressor 
would  not  fear  our  use  of  a  "launch  on 
warning"  policy  which,  after  detection  of 
their  Incoming  first  strike  weapons. 
would  have  our  missiles  in  the  air  before 
they  could  be  struck  in  their  silos  or 
aboard  their  underwater  launching  plat- 
forms. In  such  circumstances  their  count- 
erforce  weapons  would,  of  course,  strike 
empty  holes.  For  purposes  of  deterrence 
we  would  not  even  have  to  adopt  such  a 
policy,  so  long  as  Soviet  strategists  were 
left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
employed. 

The  seventh  assumption  that  would 
have  to  be  made,  as  an  alternative  to 
several  of  these  developments,  it  must 
be  assumed  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
develop  a  ballistic  missile  defen.se  sys- 
tem so  extensive  and  so  effective  that  it 
will  be  able  to  intercept  all  or  most  of 
our  missiles  fired  from  some  1.400 
launchers — assuming  that  one-third  of 
the  Polaris  fleet  is  not  on  station.  Their 
ABM  would  have  to  be  able  to  counter 
such  penetration  aids  as  multiple  re- 
entry vehicles — MRV's — already  in  exist- 
ence, and  it  would  have  to  limit  damage 
to  "acceptable  levels" — assuming  that 
any  level  of  nuclear  destruction,  with  as- 
sociated fallout  and  other  after  effects, 
would  be  acceptable. 

But  beyond  this,  eighth,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  their  ABM  will  also  be  so 
advanced  that  it  can  overcome  all.  of  the 
new  developments  which  could  be  incor- 
porated into  our  missile  force  to  avoid 
it — including  MIRV  warheads  and  a  host 
of  other  penetration  aids  of  which  we  are 
not  yet  aware.  It  would  have  to  somehow 
surmount  the  Inherent  advantage  en- 
joyed by  the  offense — the  fact  that  at 
some  point  a  decision  must  be  made  on 
tiie  configuration  of  the  defensive  system 
for  deployment,  locking  it  into  a  set  of 
.specific  capabilities  which  the  offense 
can  then  build  around. 

Ninth,  and  this  is  of  vital  importance. 
it  must  be  assumed  that  enemy  leaders, 
having  done  all  of  this,  would  have  such 
enormous  confidence  in  their  weapons. 


and  such  an  overriding  compulsion  to 
attack  the  United  States,  that  they  would 
be  willing  to  carry  out  a  first  strike  not- 
withstanding their  knowledge  that  any 
miscalculation,  any  human  error,  any 
misplaced  reliance  on  complex  mechani- 
cal devices,  would  result  in  the  instant 
incineration  of  millions  of  their  people 
and  in  the  literal  end  of  their  society. 
We  are,  after  all.  discussing  deterrence, 
essentially  a  state  of  mind.  Considering 
the  terrible  power  of  even  a  few  nuclear 
weapons  of  today's  potence — hundreds  of 
limes  more  destructive  than  those  which 
obliterated  Hircshima  and  Nagasaki — it 
is  unthinkable  that  any  sane  adversary. 
no  matter  how  evil  his  intentions,  would 
act  without  absolute  assurance  that  he 
could  avoid  retahation. 

Tenth,  and  relating  specifically  to  the 
role  of  bombers,  it  must  be  assumed  that 
manned  aircraft  will  be  an  effective 
means  of  avoiding  all  of  these  possibili- 
tie.s— that  this  single  addition,  notwith- 
standing its  special  vulnerabilities,  will  be 
enouph  to  deter  an  enemy  which  has 
amassed  the  towerinR  financial  resources, 
technical  competence  and  treacherous 
intent  to  paralyze  our  missile  forces. 

Parenthetically.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  if.  in  view  of  the  enormous 
striking  power  wt  have  in  our  Polaris 
missile  system  and  our  land-based  mis- 
siles, we  have  not  developed  the  capacity 
to  convince  an  enemy  aggressor  that  his 
society  will  be  destroyed  in  the  event  of 
an  attack  on  the  United  States,  then  we 
must  assume  that  sheer  madness  and  a 
determination  for  mutual  suicide  have 
taken  over  in  a  potential  enemy  capital. 
That  being  the  case,  one  wonders  if  there 
is  anything  that  can  be  done  to  save  the 
human  race.  In  the  last  analysis.  I  thinic 
that  all  of  these  systems  depend  on  some 
assumption,  however  low  their  inten- 
tions might  be.  that  the  rational  factor, 
the  desire  for  survival,  still  exists  on  the 
part  of  the  nuclear  r>owers.  If  that  factor 
ever  breaks  up,  then  one  wonders  if  any 
amount  of  expenditure  on  military  pur- 
poses can  save  any  of  us. 

Eleventh,  it  must  be  assumed  that  if 
manned  aircraft  can  make  that  incre- 
mental difference,  the  Russians  will  not 
be  deterred  in  any  case  by  manned  sys- 
tems which  will  exist  regardless  of 
whether  we  maintain  a  strategic  bomber 
force — includinr  some  3,000  tactical  air- 
craft loaded  with  nuclear  weapons  and 
capable  of  reaching  major  targets  from 
their  bases  in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 
Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  congratulate  the 
distingushed  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kola  for  this  part  of  his  speech,  because 
I  think  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen 
outlined  as  expressly  and  us  explicitly 
the  assumptions  which  have  to  be  made 
to  justify  this  kind  of  additional  expend- 
iture which  the  Senator  pointed  out  last 
Fi-iday  will  cost  eventually  $10  billion  to 
$12  bilhon. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
being  conservative  and  modest  when  he 
states  that  it  is  unlikely  that  the  as- 
sumptions he  lists  will  work  out,  and 
these  are  the  assumptions  necessary  to 
justify    strategically    our    going    ahead 


with  the   advanced  manned  bomber.  I 
think  it  is  extraordinarily  unlikely. 

Especially  am  I  struck  by  the  fourth 
point.  I  have  never  seen  anyone  refute  it, 
that  although  our  submarines — as  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out — have  this  dev- 
astating overkill  power,  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  knocked  out  by  a  Russian 
first  strike.  They  have  first  to  be  located. 
then  hit.  and  hit  in  such  a  way  that  they 
are  all  knocked  out  simultaneously  within 
a  matter  of  a  relatively  few  minutes, 
with  41  of  them  scattered  all  over  the 
world.  That,  all  by  'tself,  it  reems  to 
me.  seems  almost  impossible  to  do. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  At  the  same  time, 
the  1,000  and  more  land-based  missiles 
would  also  have  to  be  knocked  out,  if  an 
attacking  enemy  were  not  to  be  de- 
stroyed. It  would  not  be  enough  just  to 
pulverize  the  41  submarines,  but  the  at- 
tack would  have  to  be  so  perfectly  timed 
that  at  that  same  moment  the  more  than 
1.000.  widely  scattered,  land-based  mis- 
siles woUid  also  have  to  be  destroyed,  so 
that  there  would  be  no  retaliatory  capac- 
ity left. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  has  to  be  on  'he 
assumption  that  no  significant  number 
of  the  ICBM's  would  be  able  to  leave 
their  silos  before  they  were  hit.  Our  early 
warning  system  is  designed  for  the  very 
purpose  of  letting  us  know  when  this 
kind  of  attack  would  be  underway.  It 
would  certainly  be  a  terrible  decision  for 
anv  President  to  have  to  make,  but  cer- 
tainly President  Nixon  or  any  President 
would  be  willing  and  able  to  make  that 
decision  if  we  were  under  attack  from 
the  kind  of  first-strike  capability  that  the 
Soviet  Union  could  bring  about. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  the  Senators 
point  is  well  taken.  If  we  could  carry  that 
point  one  step  further,  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  is  the  capacity  to  deter 
another  country  from  attacking  us.  with 
or  without  building  the  additional  bomb- 
ers. One  should  keep  m  mind  that  if  by 
some  completely  unpredictable  factor  all 
the  missiles  under  the  sea  and  on  the 
land  could  be  simultaneously  destroyed, 
we  still  have  3.000  tactical  airplanes  in 
flyable  condition  based  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere,  on  carriers,  and  various  other 
places  around  the  world,  which  are  ca- 
pable of  reaching  targets  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  cannot  reach  them  all.  but 
they  could  deliver  an  incredibly  devastat- 
ing blow,  with  or  without  the  operation 
of  our  existing  missile  system,  and  with 
or  without  the  addition  of  airplanes. 

Mr.  PROX^URE.  Furthermore,  in  the 
Senator  s  amendment,  he  is  not  provid- 
ing that  the  plane  will  not  be  built.  All 
he  is  providing  is  that  we  will  not  pro- 
ceed with  the  fourfold  increase  in  fund- 
ing required  for  construction  of  the  pro- 
totypes. He  would  agree  to  continue  at 
the  present  research  level  of  $20  million 
a  year;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Without  any  reduc- 
tion whaUoever  in  his  amendment;   is 
that  net  correct? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct.  We 
would  be  operating  in  the  research  and 
development  area  at  the  same  level  we 
were  in  fiscal  1969. 

The  amendment  would  simply  hold  the 
spending  level  at  that  point.  I  do  not  be- 
Ueve  we  have  to  build  this  bomber,  but 
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the  amendment  really  does  not  speak  to 
that  point.  It  merely  provides  for  hold- 
ing the  funding  at  last  year's  level  before 
we  move  any  further. 

The  net  eCfect,  as  I  understand  It,  of 
the  additional  funds — that  is.  the  four- 
fold increase  the  administration  has  re- 
quested— is  that  it  would  make  the 
bomber  operational  in  1978  instead  of 
1977.  Thus,  any  Senator  who  really  be- 
lieves the  security  of  his  country  depends 
on  getting  this  bomber  into  the  air  in 
1977  should  vote  against  the  amendment 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  I  are  ofTering. 

If  anyone  thinlcs  we  can  survive  with 
reasonable  security,  with  the  enormous 
striking  power  we  have  now,  all  the 
bombers  we  presently  have,  the  tactical 
airplanes,  the  missiles,  and  the  subma- 
rines, then  let  us  stretch  this  out  another 
year  and  take  a  more  careful  look  at  it, 
before  we  get  ourselves  into  a  situation 
which  will  eventually  cost  us  upwards  of 
$25  billion  for  development  and  opera- 
tions. 

Mr  J»ROXMIRE.  We  would  still  have  a 
large  iwopor-tion,  at  least  by  1977  or  1978, 
of  the  B-52  bombers  we  have  now,  which 
perform  the  same  function  this  plane 
would  perform. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct. 
Many  of  the  later  B-52s  will  be  per- 
fectly operational  well  into  the  1980's. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  very  much. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point,  I  want  to  express  the  ap- 
preciation I  have  felt  for  many  weeks 
toward  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
the  remarkable  leadership  he  has  pro- 
vided all  of  us  in  this  very  helpful  over- 
view on  military  spending.  In  every  sense 
of  the  word,  he  has  been  a  leader  in  this 
effort.  I  want  to  commend  him  for  the 
thoughtful  scholarship,  research,  and 
commitment  which  he  has  brought  to 
this  effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  there  is 
not  even  a  measurable  possibility  that 
the  events  outlined  in  these  assumptions 
will  occur. 

Soviet  resources  are  not  endless 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  something 
not  discussed  on  the  floor.  I  made  a 
speech  about  it,  but  it  has  not  been  de- 
bated. It  lies  right  at  the  heart  of  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  is  offer- 
ing: namely,  that  Soviet  resources  are 
not  endless.  Not  only  are  they  not  end- 
less, they  are  only  half  as  great  as  ours. 
Their  gross  national  product  is  one-half 
of  ours.  They  have  to  make  some  very 
difficult  choices.  Right  now,  they  are  en- 
gaged in  an  extremely  serious  and  diflQ- 
cult  problem  with  the  Chinese,  which  de- 
mands a  great  deal  of  their  military 
effort.  At  the  same  time,  they  have  the 
kind  of  economy  which  cannot  be  shifted 
much  further  into  the  militai-y  effort 
without  stunting  the  growth  of  their 
militai-y  power  in  the  future,  and  that 
would  be  very  serious  for  them. 

We  had  hearings  before  our  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  a  couple  of  months 
ago  We  had  some  of  the  outstanding 
Russian  experts  in  the  country  appear 
before  us,  including  Professors  Fainsod 


and  Borbov,  of  Harvard,  and  other  ex- 
perts who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
study  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  main 
thrust  of  their  testimony  was  that  there 
are  very  strict  limits  on  what  the  Soviet 
Union  can  do  from  the  military  stand- 
point. In  the  first  place,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  such  an  inefficient  agricultural  econ- 
omy that  seven  times  as  much  of  the  So- 
viet Union's  population  is  in  agriculture 
as  we  have,  and  the  Soviet  produces  20 
percent  less. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
a  basic  necessity  for  continuing  to  grow 
economically,  to  shift  more  and  more  of 
her  resources  into  investment.  If  the  So- 
viet Union  fails  to  do  that,  it  is  going  to 
slow  down  economically,  and  10  to  15 
years  from  now  it  is  going  to  suffer  seri- 
ously in  comparison  with  this  country's 
militar>'  potential. 

Furthermore,  although  some  persons 
think  the  Soviet  Union  can.  the  fact  is 
she  cannot  make  a  deep  cut  in  consumer 
incentives,  because  that  is  where  the 
new  force  or  the  drive  has  come  from 
in  her  economy  as  compared  with 
Chinas  economy,  and  as  it  was  under 
Stalin's  leadership.  That  is  the  reason 
for  Soviet  resources  for  consumers.  The 
Soviet  Union  cannot  cut  back.  It  must 
devote  more  of  its  resources  in  agri- 
culture, because  agriculture  absorbs  a 
great  deal  of  the  Soviet  Union's  man- 
power. 

For  all  of  those  reasons,  the  notion 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  going  to  de- 
velop an  overpowering  military  jugger- 
naut far  greater  than  she  now  has  is 
plainly  unrealistic.  To  argue  this  is  not 
to  look  at  the  facts.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  like  to 
overrun  this  countrj-  and  the  world.  I 
will  not  dispute  that  for  a  moment.  But 
the  Soviet  Union  cannot  do  it.  It  does  not 
have  the  economic  power  and  force  to 
do  it.  If  we  examine  the  record  and 
examine  what  tiie  experts  have  said,  in- 
cluding persons  recommended  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  others  who  have  different  ideas  on 
the  Soviet  Union,  there  is  no  question  the 
consensus  is  that  with  the  Soviet  Union's 
very  limited  economy,  her  militarj'  chal- 
lenge perforce  must  be  very  limited. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  the  Senator's 
point  is  very  well  taken.  He  is  familiar 
with  the  argument  that  is  sometimes 
made  by  the  proponents  of  increased 
military  spending  in  this  country  that 
one  way  to  work  a  hardship  on  the  Soviet 
Union  is  by  forcing  her  to  divert  a  greater 
portion  of  her  resources  to  military  out- 
lays— to  delay  building  up  her  agricul- 
ture, to  which  the  Senator  referred,  and 
improving  her  quality  of  education  and 
health. 

I  have  never  understood  the  logic  of 
that  argument.  It  seems  to  me  one  has 
to  be  vei-y  optimistic  to  assume  that 
someone  who  is  living  in  a  bad  house  or 
suffering  from  hunger  or  suffering  from 
th:;  economic  tensions  of  an  overly 
strained  society  is  a  safer  person  to  live 
with  than  one  who  is  developing  a  stable 
economy  and  moving  forward  in  the 
field  of  housing,  health,  food  production, 
and  so  forth. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  in  our  interest  to 
develop  economic  tensions  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  think  it  makes  them  more  dif- 


ficult to  control.  Experience  has  been  all 
in  the  other  direction.  As  they  have  be- 
come more  comfortable,  they  have  de- 
veloped more  interest  in  keeping  the 
peace. 

So  I  do  not  understand  the  argument 
that  we  serve  the  interests  of  this  counti-y 
by  making  economic  trouble  for  other 
countries  who  are  potential  rivals. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  Soviet  defense 
planners  are  not  devoid  of  rationality; 
Soviet  technology  does  not  even  equal  our 
own,  let  alone  surpass  it  to  the  point 
where  they  can  accomplish  what  we  find 
to  be  impossible.  Maintaining  a  bomber 
force  against  such  risks  is  not  "erring 
on  the  side  of  strength."  It  can  be  more 
accurately  described  as  arming  to  the 
point  of  absuidity. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  let  our  imagina- 
tions and  our  fears  roam  freely,  we  will 
always  be  able  to  find  some  reason  to 
justify  any  weapons  system.  If  we  had 
had  four  methods  of  delivering  nuclear 
weapons,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  could 
make  a  case  for  a  quadrad,  instead  of  a 
triad  deterrent.  If  the  system  is  feasible, 
and  if  we  can  visualize  a  danger,  then 
the  temptation  to  move  ahead  is  ex- 
tremely strong,  particularly  when  we  are 
ir  an  area  as  supercharged  as  national 
security.  In  the  case  of  bombers,  there  is 
the  added  incentive  of  their  existence 
and  their  vast  importance  in  days  past. 

But  at  some  point  we  must  make  a 
rational  judgment  on  the  remoteness  of 
the  threat.  If  Soviet  resources  are  not 
limitless,  neither  are  ours. 

We  are  a  verj-  wealthy  Nation,  the 
most  wealthy  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
but  there  is  a  limit  to  what  this  country 
can  devote  to  military-  purposes  without 
undermining  other  areas  of  national 
strength. 

There  is  competition  for  funds  within 
the  Defense  Establishment,  and  there  is 
competition  between  that  institution 
and  other  programs  which  also  involve 
the  vitality  and  the  safety  of  our  society. 
At  this  time,  on  the  threshold  of  a  large 
new  expenditure,  we  simply  cannot 
avoid  questioning  whether  the  main- 
tenance of  any  bomber  deterrent  is  not 
preparation  for  threats  too  remote  to 
justify  consideration. 

THE     REQUIREMENT     OF      MIXING     DEFENSES 

Closely  related  to  the  concept  of  a 
triad  deterrent  is  the  suggestion  that  we 
can,  by  maintaining  a  bomber  deterrent, 
and  by  improving  that  deterrent  with 
AMSA,  complicate  the  defensive  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  Soviet  Union  if  they 
are.  indeed,  seeking  to  weaken  our  abil- 
ity to  retaliate.  If  they  have  to  defend 
against  bombers  as  well  as  missiles,  it 
is  reasoned,  they  will  have  to  spend 
vastly  greater  amounts  than  otherwise  to 
achieve  a  first-strike  capability.  They 
will,  in  the  process,  have  to  divert  to 
bomber  defense  large  sums  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  used  on  counterforce 
weapons  such  as  the  SS-9  or  on  bal- 
listic missile  defensive  systems. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  recognized  first 
that  where  Soviet  counterforce  weap- 
ons— weapons  to  attack  our  retaliatory 
forces  before  they  can  be  launched — are 
concerned,  the  problem  of  neutralizing 
bombers  does  not  differ  significantly 
from  the  problem  of  neutralizing  ICBM's. 
It  is,  in  fact,  much  simpler,  because  they 
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are  softer  targets  and  are  much  more 
vulnerable  on  the  groimd. 

In  this  connection  it  is  not  impossible 
to  envision  Soviet  strategies  aimed  at 
maximizing  the  number  of  bopbers 
which  would  be  on  the  ground  even 
though  they  were  maintained  on  alert. 
They  might,  for  example,  stimulate  a 
false  alarm  which  would  result  in  the 
launch  of  our  bombers,  and  then  wait 
until  they  had  to  return  to  their  bases 
with  exhausted  crews  and  empty  fuel 
tanks,  unable  to  get  back  in  the  air 
quickly,  before  launching  a  real  strike. 
The  possibility  of  such  a  policy  working 
to  seriously  degrade  our  bombers  is,  of 
course,  quite  remote — but  I  suggest  that 
it  is  no  more  remote  than  the  likelihood 
that  our  missiles  will  be  made  inopera- 
tive to  the  point  where  we  might  have 
to  rely  upon  bombers  at  all  in  the  event 
they  were  needed. 

It  must  also  be  recognized  here  that 
the  initial  launch  of  bombers  is  by  no 
means  a  certainty.  It  is  always  possible 
that  human  procrastination  or  mechani- 
cal error  will  result  in  critical  minutes  of 
delay.  There  has.  in  fact,  been  a  case  in 
which  the  ballistic  missile  early  warning 
system  detected  what  appeared  to  be  in- 
coming missiles  but  which  were,  in  fact, 
reflections  from  the  moon. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  indication  of  the 
early  warning  system  that  missiles  were 
on  the  way  to  the  United  States,  our 
bombers  were  not  even  launched. 

In  any  case,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
concept  of  requiring  the  enemy  to  mix  his 
defenses  must  be  defined  narrowly  to  ex- 
clude Soviet  counterforce  capabilities.  If 
it  is  a  Soviet  first  strike  about  which  we 
are  concerned,  therefore,  the  value  of  the 
concept  is  less  than  what  it  might  appear 
to  be.  If  they  have  weapons  which  can 
destroy  our  missiles  in  their  silos,  the 
same  weapons  could  destroy  whatever 
bombers  remained  on  the  ground.  No 
mix  of  counterforce  weapons  is  required. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  our  mainte- 
nance of  tKjmbers  requires  a  mix  of 
purely  defensive  weapons.  Because  they 
can  come  from  any  direction,  fly  low  to 
avoid  detection,  and  change  their  course 
in  flight,  it  is  a  fact  that  bombers  would 
be  able  to  elude  even  an  advanced  anti- 
ballistic-missile  system,  and  that  does 
give  them  a  somewhat  different  capabil- 
ity than  incoming  missiles. 

But  this  returns  us  to  the  entire  set  of 
a:;sumptions  I  have  discussed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  "triad  deterrent"  theory. 
Is  it  really  necessary  to  have  that  addi- 
tional capability? 

In  addition,  it  raises  serious  questions 
about  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish 
with  our  strategic  weapons  systems. 

Most  of  us  agree  that  nuclear  weapons 
systems  should  be  maintained  in  order  to 
prevent  wars.  Most  of  us  agree  that  if 
they  can  be  effective  in  such  roles,  they 
should  also  be  used  to  limit  damage  to 
the  United  States  in  the  event  that  nu- 
clear war  does  occur,  although  again,  Mr. 
President,  I  must  express  my  own  skep- 
ticism that  there  is  any  real  difference. 
In  the  event  of  an  all-out  nuclear  ex- 
change, I  carmot  conceive  of  any  com- 
bination of  weapons  that  would  provide 
for  the  survivsd  of  our  society  in  any 
meaningful  sense.  If  they  would,  I  assume 
we  would  all  want  to  build  them. 
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bomber  bases  or  missile  launchers.  He 
noted  at  the  time  that  the  concept  was 
rather  impractical  or  implausible.  I 
fully  agree. 

To  find  a  counterforce  role  for  bomb- 
ers we  must  first  assume  that  there 
might  be  a  nuclear  exchange  in  which 
both  .sides  Are  at  the  strategic  forces  of 
the  other  but  not  at  population  and  in- 
dustry, following  a  "no  cities"  doctrine. 
After  such  an  exchange,  AMSA  would 
be  dis!>atched  according  to  this  doc- 
trine on  a  mission  of  "damage  lim- 
itation"— to  seek  out  Soviet  weapons 
retained  for  later  attacks  upon  our  pop- 
lation  and  industry.  Air  defenses  might 
have  been  destroyed  either  by  our 
ICBM's  and  SLBM's,  or  they  could  be 
neutralized  by  penetration  aid  missiles 
carried  aboard  the  bomber — Hound  Dog 
and  the  Subsonic  Cruise  Armed  Decoy — 
SCAD — in  the  case  of  area  defenses  and 
the  Short  Range  Attack  Missile — 
SCRAM— in  the  case  of  terminal  de- 
fenses. The  utility  of  the  bomber  in  this 
role  derives  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
manned  and  can  cliange  direction  to 
search  out  targets. 

However,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
envision  even  a  slight  possibility  that 
such  a  scenario  would  ever  ocixir.  In 
fact,  whatever  capability  we  have  to 
act  within  it  almost  guarantees  that  it 
will  not  come  about.  Does  anyone  really 
believe  that  the  Soviet  Union,  having 
launched  against  our  retaliatory  forces, 
would  obligingly  hold  its  remaining 
forces  until  our  bomber."  could  get  there, 
knowing  that  if  those  forces  were  elim- 
inated the  United  States  could  then 
launch  against  Soviet  population  with 
no  fear  of  retaliation?  1  submit  that  we 
can  be  certain  tha*  they  would  launch 
under  such  circumstances,  and  that  any 
development  of  hard  target  capability  on 
our  part  simply  increases  that  certainty. 
On  this  point  I  think  an  assessment 
made  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  in  April  of  1962  re- 
mains entirely  valid.  Senator  Russell, 
the  highly  respected  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  told 
us  at  that  time : 

There  have  been  some  estimates  and  some 
so-called  mathematical  computations  of  the 
casualties  that  would  result  from  a  nuclear 
wax  under  various  assumptions.  Including  a 
positive  attempt  by  the  .idversarles  to  limit 
target. ng  to  military  Installations  and  fa- 
cilities. I  have  not  hesitancy  in  saying,  how- 
ever, that  to  me  these  extrapolations,  or 
projections,  or  hypotheses  are  exceedingly 
unrealistic.  I 

He  concluded: 

In  my  opinion,  If  nuclear  war  begins,  it 
win  bo  a  war  of  extermination. 

If  there  are  those  who  still  believe 
there  might  be  such  a  controlled  nuclear 
war,  they  should  also  consider  the  likeli- 
hood that  if  Soviet  ICBM's  were  vul- 
nerable to  bomber  attack,  the  missiles 
retained  could  be  those  based  upon  sub- 
marines which  our  bombers  could  not 
see.  They  should  also  confront  the  prob- 
lem that  our  bombers  might  not  be  able 
to  t€ll  which  ICBM  had  been  fired  and 
which  had  not.  And  they  should  give 
some  indication  that  missiles  cannot  be 


But  it  Is  a  far  different  matter  to  sug- 
gest that  we  should  construct  systems 
over  and  above  those  needed  for  such 
purposes  in  the  hope  that  in  the  process 
we  can  stimulate  the  enemy  to  divert  re- 
sources from  other  uses. 

Is  this  not  a  deliberate  effort  to  initiate 
another  round  in  the  offensive-defensive 
arms  race  cycle  which  for  the  past 
25  vears  has  been  draining  the  resources 
of  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union?  Is  it  our  conscious  policy  to  con- 
tinue on  this  deadly,  dangerous  and  I 
think  futile  path? 

I  should  think  we  would  have  learned 
by  now  that  the  arms  race  is  not  a  zero- 
sum  game.  If  our  worst  assumptions 
about  Soviet  intentions  are  correct  they 
are  not  likely  to  divert  funds  from  mis- 
sile defense  to  bomber  defense.  They  are 
instead  likely  to  add  to  their  total  de- 
fense expenditures,  taking  from  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  needs  of  their  own 
people.  Perhaps  there  are  those,  as  I 
have  stated  earlier  today,  who  feel  this 
is  in  our  interest — who  feel,  for  example, 
that  we  are  benefited  if  Soviet  efforts  to 
expand  food  production  are  neglected. 
But  I  cannot  number  myself  among 
those  who  draw  any  degree  of  consola- 
tion from  that  state  of  affairs. 

Moreover,  it  is  obvious  that  in  order 
to  stimulate  such  expenditures  on  their 
part  we  must  spend  funds  of  our  own. 
Even  if  the  policy  were  to  work  as  plan- 
ned— assuming  a  finite  total  Soviet  mili- 
tary budget — it  would  mean  that  we 
would  be  diverting  billions  of  dollars 
from  other  activities  here  in  order  to 
build  and  maintain  the  bomber  force.  It 
is  conceivable  that  those  funds  would 
come  from  programs  aimed  at  main- 
taining the  credibility  of  our  missiles, 
thereby  enhancing  the  chances  that 
the  missile  force  will  be  weakened  or 
degraded.  In  any  case,  we  cannot  ne- 
glect the  cost  of  mixing  our  offenses  as 
we  contemplate  whatever  value  there 
might  be  to  development  of  mixed  de- 
fenses on  the  other  side.  In  light  of  the 
important  areas  in  which  missiles  are 
superior  to  bombers,  I  should  think  that 
we  would  focus  our  attention  and  our 
resources  on  advances  within  the  realm 
of  missile  technology. 

Finally,  as  I  will  develop  more  fully 
later  in  my  remarks,  it  is  not  manda- 
tory that  we  consider  this  question  in 
connection  with  AMSA  in  any  case.  This 
is  true  because  nearly  all  of  the  mixing 
which  could  be  accomplished  with  AMSA 
is  already  required  by  aircraft  which 
are  presently  operational  or  in  the  pro- 
curement line. 

THE    BOMBER    COr NTERFOECE    EOlX 

In  addition  to  its  use  as  a  complement 
to  the  missile  force,  it  is  argued  that 
the  bomber  has  unique  capabihties 
which  could  affect  the  outcome  of  nu- 
clear war  if  deterrence  fails.  As  sug- 
gested by  Secretary  McNamara  in  testi- 
mony quoted  earUer,  certain  targets 
might  be  more  effectively  destroyed  by 
bombs,  "assuming  the  bombers  can  get 
there  before  the  targets  Lave  been 
launched  against  the  United  States,  and 
that  is  quite  an  assumption."  

His  reference  was  most  certainly  to  superior  to  bombers  in  this  realm  as  well, 
the  use  of  bombers  in  a  "controlled  especially  if  we  incorporate  continuing 
counterforce"  strategy,  in  which  the  improvements  in  their  accuracy  and 
bombers  would  be  used  aaginst  Soviet     "real  time  ta,rgettng"  through  sateUites. 
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SZCOKDABY    CAPABILITIES 

Finally,  it  has  been  argued  that  bomb- 
ers have  secondary  characteristics  too 
important  to  be  abandoned.  The  most 
complete  concise  listing  that  I  have  been 
able  to  find  was  contained  In  an  article, 
"The  Future  of  Manned  Bombers,"  which 
appeared  several  years  ago  in  Air  Force/ 
Space  Digest.  This  article  very  succinctly 
summarizes  the  secondary  advantages  of 
the  bombers: 

No  mention  Is  (being)  made  of  the  posi- 
tion that  manned  strategic  aircraft  greatly 
enhance  operational  flexibility  by  allowing: 
recall  of  an  attack:  unmlstakeable  displays 
of  resolve,  through  stepped  up  airborne 
alerts  and  largo  scale  maneuvers,  such  £is 
were  used  In  the  Cuban  crisis;  wBU-time  as- 
sessment of  target  damage;  location  and  de- 
struction of  mobile  targets;  a  close  match- 
ing of  the  weapon  to  the  target;  and  when 
the  occasion  calls  for  It,  the  use  of  very  high 
yield  warheads. 

Recognizing  that  those  are  secondary 
characteristics  or  byproducts  of  bomb- 
ers, wliat  do  they  really  mean?  If  one 
assumes  that  they  are  all  present,  are 
they  worth  the  price  of  an  additional 
$12  billion  Investment. 

From  what  I  have  been  able  to  discern 
the  ability   of   the   bombers   to   be   re- 
called from  attack  is  in  large  measure 
a  favorable  way  of  expressing  an  un- 
favorable    comparison     with     missiles. 
Bombers  cannot  be  recalled  when  they 
have  gone  to  within  an  hour  or  two  of 
their  targets  because  they  are  already 
In     Soviet    airspace     beyond     fail-safe 
points.  If  they  could  be  recalled  through 
new  methods  of   communication   it   is 
doubtful  whether  the  ability  would  be  of 
much  value  anyway,  since  by  that  time — 
with  our  bombers  winging   toward  the 
Soviet      heartland — Soviet      retaliatory 
forces  would  probably  be  on  their  way 
to  the  United  States.  Missiles,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  be  "recalled"  right  up 
until  the  time  they  are  fired,  minutes 
away  from  their  targets.  I  use  "recall" 
in  quotation  marics  to  point  up  that  we 
could  hold  the  firing  of  the  missile  for 
several  hours  longer  than  the  bomber's 
launching  time  and  still  reach  the  target 
sooner  than  the  bombers.  The  control 
factor  would  seem  to  be  much  greater. 
In  essence,  the  comparison  means  that 
because  they  are  much  slower,  the  deci- 
sion to  launch  bombers  must  be  made 
sooner,  they  pass  out  of  meaningful  con- 
trol further  away  from  their  time  on 
target,  and  they  are  therefore  less  sub- 
ject to  base  control. 

The  "show  of  force"  attribute  is  just 
as  questionable.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  defended  it  in  a  paper  prepared 
as  an  answer  to  the  AMSA  study  of 
Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  Tlu-ough 
Law  by  saying : 

In  past  crises  we  have,  at  variotis  times 
called  up  reserves,  deployed  naval,  air  and 
ground  forces,  generated  our  bombers,  and  In 
the  Cuban  crisis,  placed  a  significant  num- 
ber of  bombers  In  the  air.  Why  did  we  do 
these  things  If  the  'show  of  force"  con- 
cept is  not  valid? 

Presumably  we  did  them  because 
they  were  available.  There  is  a  great  gap, 
however,  between  the  fact  that  we  have 
generated  and  laimched  bombers  in  past 
crises,  and  the  assertion  that  they  had 
a  meaningful  effect  upon  the  adversary. 
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It  is  diflQcult  to  Imagine  how  bombers  in 
the  air  can  be  as  threatening  to  a  po- 
tential enemy  as  the  simple  awareness 
of  the  incredible  nuclear  destructive 
power  awaiting  the  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent, along  with  other  crisis  measure  he 
might  take. 

Surely  every  enemy  involved  in  a  crisis 
with  the  United  States  is  aware  of  the 
enormous  striking  power  that  this  coun- 
try has  without  its  being,  necessary  for 
us  to  put  bombers  in  the  air  to  make  that 
point.  The  Cuban  crisis  illustration  is 
much  less  than  convincing,  particularly 
in  light  of  Premier  Khrushchev's  report 
printed  in  the  Current  Digest  of  the 
Soviet  press  in  January  of  1963: 

Event*  developed  at  a  swift  pace.  The 
American  command  put  all  of  its  armed 
forces.  Including  troops  stationed  In  Europe 
as  well  as  the  Sixth  Fleet  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Seventh  Fleet  based  In  the 
Taiwan  are*,  in  a  state  of  complete  combat 
readiness.  Several  paratroop,  infantry  and 
armored  divisions,  numbering  some  100.000 
men,  were  allocated  for  the  attack  on  Cuba 
alone.  In  addition,  183  warships  with  85.000 
sailors  on  board  were  moved  toward  the 
shores  of  Cuba.  Several  thousands  war  planes 
were   to  cover  the   landing  on  Cuba. 

I  read  that  rather  detailed  excerpt 
from  Mr.  Khrushchev's  writings  as  he 
looked  back  on  what  happened  in  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  because,  if  one  notes 
the  sequence,  only  after  listing  this  large 
and  alarming  buildup  in  conventional 
forces — troops,  sailors  from  the  7th  Fleet 
and  the  6th  Fleet,  and  reserves — directed 
mainly  against  an  island  which  was  de- 
fenseless by  comparison,  did  he  finally 
report  that: 

About  20  percent  of  all  U.S.  Strategic  Air 
Command  planes  carrying  atomic  and  hy- 
drogen bombs  were  kept  aloft  around  the 
clock.  Reserves  were  called  up.  .  .  . 

The  reasons  why  the  Soviet  Union 
backed  down  in  1962  are  still  open  to 
debate.  I  suspect  that  the  Air  Force  we 
had  aloft  at  that  time  really  played  a 
rather  small  part  in  the  total  equation, 
if  it  had  any  impact  at  all. 

But  in  any  case,  we  should  recognize 
that  the  "show  of  force"  idea  has  an- 
other side:   that  it  can  also  be  a  de- 
stabilizing  factor   in   a   time   of   crisis 
where  we  want  desperately  to  avoid  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  by  either  side — 
which  I  would  hope  includes  almost  every 
time  of  crisis  not  involving  their  use  by 
another  country.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
an    'unmistakable    display    of    resolve" 
may.  because  of  high  tensions  and  poor 
communication,  be  mistaken  as  a  signal 
that  an  attack  by  the  United  States  is 
underway?  Is  it  in  our  national  interest 
at  a  time  when  crises  and  tensions  are 
very  high  to  put  nuclear-equipped  air- 
planes into  the  air  and  have  them  cruis- 
ing around  without  any  clear  knowledge 
on  our  part  of  how  an  enemy  is  going 
to  react  to  what  to  him  may  look  to  be  a 
very  inflammatory  situation,  if  not  the 
initial   stages   of   an   attack?   I   cannot 
conceive  how  that  can  be  construed  as 
an  advantage  on  our  part.  It  may  very 
well  be  a  dangerous  thing  for  us  to  do. 
In  any  case,  if  we  subtract  the  risks  from 
the  value,  I  think  most  of  us  would  agree 
that  the  remainder  would  not  be  worth 
the  many  billions  of  dollars  required  to 
procure  and  maintain  a  full  bomber  de- 
terrent. 


The  ability  to  locate  and  destroy  mobile 
targets  might  be  an  attribute,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  difBcult  to  suggest  a  plausible 
chain  of  events  which  would  have  our 
bombers  armed  with  nuclear  weapons 
operating  in  a  "hunter-killer"  capacity. 
Essentially  the  same  reasoning  outlined 
imder  the  subject  of  counterforce  applies 
here  as  well.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
alleged  worth  of  closely  matching  the 
yield  of  the  weapon  to  the  target.  What 
kinds  of  targets  are  contemplated?  Under 
what  circumstances?  Moreover,  there 
are  legitimate  reasons  to  doubt  whether 
bombers,  flying  at  low  altitudes  and  high 
speeds  to  avoid  defenses,  would  be  able 
to  locate  and  strike  small  targets  such  as 
powerplants  and  bridges. 

Again,  the  professed  ability  to  use  high 
yield  warheads  when  the  occasion  calls 
for  it  requires  that  we  be  advised  of  some 
predictable  occasions  which  would  call 
for  such  strategy.  I  have  also  been  told 
that  if  there  were  such  occasions,  the 
Titan  n  missile  could  perform  ade- 
quately, and  that  new  boosters  in  the 
NASA  program  could  carry  still  larger 
payloads  and  reduce  substantially  the 
cost  per  delivered  warhead,  as  over 
against  the  cost  of  building  a  new  bomber 
fleet. 

The  bulk  of  my  remarks  has  focused 
on  whether  we  need  a  major  bomber 
force  at  all.  Certainly,  that  Is  really  the 
major,  broad  issue  under  contention  in 
this  discussion.  But  I  would  like  every- 
one to  understand  that  our  decision  on 
AMSA  does  not  require  that  we  resolve 
the  question  of  whether  we  want  to  con- 
tinue the  research  and  development  on 
a  strategic  bomber:  nor  does  this  amend- 
ment require  that  we  decide  that  AMSA 
itself  will  not  be  built. 

As  brought  out  in  the  colloquj'  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  and  myself,  the  amendment 
would  not  knock  out  the  manned  bomb- 
er. It  simply  would  hold  the  research  and 
development  level  to  the  1969  funding 
level.  This  is  true  because  existing  bomb- 
er forces  can  continue  to  carry  out  the 
missions  for  which  we  have  retained 
manned  bombers  in  our  strategic  forces. 
In  other  words,  at  least  a  part  of  the 
mission  that  is  expected  to  be  assigned 
to  the  AMSA  can  be  carried  out  by 
the  bombers  that  will  remain  in  force 
through  the  1970's. 

ADVANCED     BfANNED     STRATEGIC     AIRCRAFT 
n.    ALTERNATIVES    TO    AMSA 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  our 
amendment  I  have  discussed  at  some 
length  the  major  broad  issue  involved  in 
our  consideration  of  the  strategic  bomber 
program — the  question  whether  we  need 
a  substantial  bomber  force  at  all.  That  is 
the  issue  which  I  hope  we  can  open  for 
careful  scrutiny  and  debate. 

I  have  also  suggested,  however,  that 
It  need  not  be  resolved  before  our  vote 
on  the  AMSA  amendment  presently  un- 
der consideration.  On  the  contrary,  what 
is  involved  here  is  the  verj'  narrow  ques- 
tion whether  we  want  to  move  ahead  this 
year  with  an  extremely  expensive  re- 
placement for  bombers  which  already 
exist  and  which  can  last  well  into  the 
AMSA  operational  time  frame.  We  do 
have  a  formidable  bomber  force.  It  is,  in 
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fact,  four  times  as  large  and  much  more 
advanced  than  the  best  of  the  long-rsmge 
bombers  in  the  arsenal  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

CAPABILITIES     OF     EXISTING     FORCES 

I  have  no  doubt  that  AMSA  or  the 
B-l,  as  it  is  called,  would  constitute  an 
improvement,  perhaps  a  substantial  im- 
provement, over  the  bombers  we  have 
now,  primarily  the  B-52.  B-58,  and  the 
FB-lll.  In  other  words,  if  we  added  un- 
limited funds  and  we  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  everything  in  the  system  had 
all  the  latest  gadgets,  the  latest  re- 
sources, there  would  not  be  any  argu- 
ment here.  We  would  go  aiiead  and  per- 
haps replace  these  existing  bombers  with 
something  that  incorporates  a  few  of  the 
features  in  the  AMSA. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  so  much  closer  to  this  than 
I  am,  that  I  am  not  sure  of  my  ground 
on  this,  and  perhaps  he  can  enlighten 
me. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  the 
B-70  we  had  a  real  fiscal  disaster.  I  re- 
call debating  in  the  Senate,  a  number 
of  times,  with  the  advocates  of  the  B-70 
prevailing.  The  B-70  was  converted  to 
an  RS-70 — reconnaissance  strike.  As  I 
recall,  it  turned  out  to  be  an  almost 
unmitigated  disaster,  costing  $1  billion 
or  $2  billion.  Test  pilots  were  lost.  Sec- 
retary McNamara  was  never  very  san- 
guine on  the  B-70.  At  any  rate,  it  did 
get  adequate  funding  from  Congress. 
The  Air  Force  tried  as  well  as  they  could 
but  never  came  up  with  a  satisfactory 
supersonic  bomber. 

This  Advanced  Manned  Strategic 
Aircraft  has  a  different  name — but  it  is 
roughly  the  same  old  mistake.  In  the 
intenening  period,  we  have  made  tech- 
nical progress:  but  I  wonder  if  Congress 
should  not  be  aware  of  the  serious  finan- 
cial cost  of  our  previous  adventure  in 
this  area,  as  well  as  all  the  other  most 
significant  problems  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  raised. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  the  Senator's 
point  is  well  taken.  It  is  a  fact  that  all 
the  same  arguments — I  think  I  am  right 
on  this — that  are  being  advanced  now 
for  the  new  strategic  manned  bomber 
were  offered  a  few  years  ago  for  the  RS- 
70.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  practi- 
cally everyone  who  was  then  arguing 
for  the  RS-70  now  admits  that  it  was  a 
flop  and  that  we  should  not  have  built 
it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  several  of  our 
colleagues,  as  the  Senator  will  recall,  on 
the  eve  of  the  debate  on  the  anti-ballis- 
tic-missile system,  in  order  to  underscore 
the  tendency  we  sometimes  have  to  rush 
approval  of  ill-advised  systems,  flew  out 
to  Wright  Field,  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  and 
had  a  ceremony  in  front  of  what  is  now 
a  museum  piece,  the  remaining  proto- 
type RS-70.  This  was  done  to  under- 
score the  folly  of  that  project. 

Some  $1.5  billion  was  wasted  on  it — 
an  airplane  that  had  a  mission  that  it 
was  not  capable  of  carr>'ing  out.  I  think 
ranking  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  will  not  admit  that  that 
project  was  ill  advised  and  that  we 
wasted  an  enormous  amount  of  money. 


By  raising  these  questions  today,  I  am 
suggesting  that  we  slow  down  this  proj- 
ect— not  slow  it  down,  but  hold  it  on  its 
present  funding  level — to  reduce  the  pos- 
sibility of  another  financial  disaster  of 
that  kind,  so  that  we  do  not  come  back 
4  or  5  years  from  now  and  say  we  have 
wasted  billions  of  dollars  on  a  bomber  we 
do  not  need  and  that  will  not  carry  out 
any  foreseeable  mission.  That  is  what 
this  discussion  is  about. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  hope  Senators  will 
recognize  the  latter  point  and  pay  atten- 
tion to  it  and  realize  that  that  is  exactly 
what  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
doing.  He  is  saying  that  we  need  more 
reseai-ch  on  this.  We  failed  before.  It 
cost  us  S2  billion.  For  that  $2  billion,  all 
we  got  was  a  museum  piece,  probably  the 
most  conspicuous  technological  flop  in 
the  last  10  years,  recognized  by  every- 
one as  such.  This  is  the  same  kind  of 
objective,  the  same  kind  of  purpose,  to 
develop  a  supersonic  bomber. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
done  a  marvelous  job  of  questioning — 
even  on  the  assumption  that  this  is  go- 
ing to  work  perfectly — whether  it  is 
worthwhile.  On  top  of  that,  we  ought  to 
recognize  that  when  we  worked  on  this 
in  the  past  we  did  not  do  adequate  re- 
search, and,  as  a  result,  Congress  has 
cost  the  taxpayer  a  considerable  amount 
of  money.  I  am  one  who  made  a  fight 
against  this,  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  did,  also.  I  recall 
that  Senator  Engle  of  California  was  a 
champion  of  this.  He  was  a  wonderful 
Senator  and  a  verj'  fine  man.  but  he  was 
wrong  on  this.  This  should  have  great 
force  to  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  bringing  that  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  recognizing  the  logic  of 
what  the  Senator  has  just  said,  it  is  a 
fact  that  a  case  can  be  made — at  least 
so  far  as  we  can  understand  at  the  pres- 
ent time — that  the  newly  proposed  bomb- 
er does  have  certain  advantages  that 
are  not  incorporated  in  all  our  existing 
bombers.  Ever>-  one  of  the  bombers  now 
in  operation,  whether  it  is  the  B-52,  the 
B-58,  or  the  FB-lll.  has  some  kind  of 
drawback  that  doubtless  could  be  cor- 
rected if  everjthing  goes  well  in  the  new- 
bomber.  The  B-52,  for  example,  is 
deemed  to  be  too  slow  and  too  old,  and 
it  requires  long  runways.  The  B-58.  of 
which  only  80  were  produced,  has  limited 
range  and  has  been  unreliable  in  vari- 
ous ways.  The  FB-lll  has  a  restricted 
payload  and  it,  too.  has  range  limita- 
tions. 

Yet  each  also  has  attributes  which  I 
do  not  believe  are  exceeded  by  AMSA  in 
ways  that  are  critically  important.  In- 
deed. General  McConnell,  then  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff,  told  a  House  subcommit- 
tee studj'ing  strategic  bomber  forces  in 
1966 — listen  to  these  words  verj-  care- 
fully: 

Essentially  what  AMSA  is.  it  has  the  range 
capability  of  a  B-52  G  and  H.  It  has  the  pay- 
load  capability  of  a  B-52  G  .ind  H.  And  it 
win  have  the  speed,  the  p)enetrability,  and 
the  maneuverability  of  the.  shall  we  say,  B- 
111.  You  put  those  two  together,  and  you 
take  the  best  points  of  both  of  them,  and 
that  is  what  you  have  got  in  there. 


The  FB-lll  has,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  that  House  subcommittee,  the 
ability  with  tanker  support  to  reach  about 
70  percent  of  the  targets  assigned  to 
SAC  It  has  avionics  comparable  to  those 
planned  for  AMSA.  allowing  high-speed 
on-the-deck  flight  t-o  avoid  radar  detec- 
tion and  interception.  We  are  purchasing 
four  squadrons  of  this  aircraft. 

Our  255  B-52  G  s  and  H's.  meai. while, 
have  the  range  to  reach  all  targets  within 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  bombload  ca- 
pacity to  cause  terrible  damage.  These 
later  versions  can  fly  low,  although  at 
subsonic  speeds. 

It  seems  quite  clear  to  me  that  the 
combination  of  these  two  aii-craft  does 
require,  for  example,  that  the  enemy  mix 
his  defenses  nearly  a.s  much  as  would  be 
the  case  if  AMSA  were  built.  Certainly 
their  air  defense  would  have  to  be  much 
more  sophisticated  than  is  presently  the 
case,  because  the  B-52  does  have  the 
ability  to  penetrate  these  defenses. 

The  paper  inserted  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
'Mr.  GoLDWATERt  on  August  11  disagrees 
with  this  conclusion.  It  argues  that — 

The  technique  used  here  is  to  argue  that 
the  combination  of  good  points  of  two  differ- 
ent systems  :esvUts  in  the  same  effectiveness 
as  a  single  system  having  all  the  same  at- 
tributes This  is  fallacious  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  FB-lll  and  the  B-52  both 
have  certain  shortcomings  which  AMSA 
would  not  have  and  which  can  be  exploited 
to  degrade  individual  effectiveness  of  the 
F-ni  and  the  B-52 

But  what  specific  capabilities  must  the 
defense  have  to  cotmt*r  these  systems. 
It  would  have  to  defend  against  high- 
level  flight  or  either  could  penetrate.  It 
would  have  to  defend  against  low-altitude 
flight  at  low  speeds  or  the  B-52  G  and 
H  could  penetrate.  It  would  have  to  de- 
fend against  low-altitude  supersonic 
flight  or  the  FB-lll  would  ijenetrate.  All 
of  these  capabilities  would  have  to  be  de- 
veloped if  both  aircraU  were  to  be  coun- 
tered. The  drawbacks  of  one  could  not  be 
exploited  against  the  other. 

The  enemy  would  never  know  which 
weapon  he  would  be  hit  with.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  strong  argument  can  be  made 
that  the  strongest  point  ol  each  of  these 
bombers  is  that  it  is  the  one  the  enemy 
would  have  to  expect  to  be  hit  with  and 
draw  its  defense  accordingly. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  seeks  to  limit  dam- 
age to  acceptable  levels,  and  if  either 
aircraft  can  inflict  imaccep table  dam- 
age, then  they  must  develop  the  techni- 
cal competence  to  counter  nearly  all  of 
AMSA's  capabihties,  short  of  its  smaller 
radar  signature,  and  they  must  deploy 
nearly  as  extensive  a  defensive  system. 

Moreover,  this  analysis  leaves  out  two 
extremely  important  factors.  First  is  the 
development  of  penetration  aids  such  as 
the  subsonic  cruise  armed  decoy 
— SCAD — a  nuclear-armed  pilotless  air- 
craft carrj'ing  a  radar  reflective  mech- 
anism to  make  it  look  like  a  large 
bomber  on  enemy  radar  screens,  and  the 
short-range  attack  missile — SRAM — an 
air-to-groimd  nuclear  missile  which  can 
according  to  pubhc  reports  be  fired  100 
miles  beyond  the  target  to  destroy  ter- 
minal defenses— allowing  delivery  of  a 
gravity  bombload — or  to  destroy  the  tar- 
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get  iteelf.  Along  with  the  Hound  Dog 
standoff  missile  presently  carried  by  the 
B-52,  they  make  the  problem  of  defend- 
ing against  existing  bombers  an  enor- 
mously complex  problem. 

In  addition,  if  the  enemy  is  planning  a 
first  strike,  certainly  he  must  devise 
means  of  avoiding  the  great  damage 
which  he  knows  we  could  cause  with 
some  3,000  high-performance  tactical 
aircraft,  including  the  P-lllA,  the  P-4, 
and  the  Navy  A-6  and  A-7,  which  also 
have  the  ability  to  fly  nuclear  missions 
against  a  large  proportion  of  the  Soviet 
population,  in  some  cases  with  abandon- 
ment of  the  aircraft  but  not  loss  of  pilot. 
And  he  must  consider  other  manned 
systems  which  we  might  use  to  deliver 
nuclear  weapons,  including  a  possible 
bomber  version  of  the  C-5.  It  may  be.  in 
fact,  that  a  bomber  with  standoff  capa- 
bility, long  endurance  and  a  large  pay- 
load  would  be  much  more  appropriate 
than  AMSA  for  the  1980's. 

CONVENTIONAI.   WARTARE   BOLES 

These  same  considerations  apply  to 
still  another  reason  given  for  AMSA,  al- 
though, it  is.  .described  frankly  by  Air 
Force  spokesmen  as  a  "fallout"  benefit. 
It  is  the  belief  that  bombers  will  con- 
tinue to  play  an  important  role  in  con- 
ventional war  situations,  as  exemplified 
by  the  use  of  B-52's  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  first  clear,  however,  that  bombing 
targets  such  as  those  in  Vietnam,  with- 
out sophisticated  air  defenses,  does  not 
require  the  costly  high  performance 
capabilities  which  AMSA  would  have. 
American  forces  have  dropped  a  total  of 
1  million  tons  of  bombs  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict  without  losing  a  single 
B-52  as  a  result  of  enemy  action.  It  has 
obviously  performed  no  less  effectively 
than  would  a  much  more  advanced  air- 
craft. Even  its  forerunners  long  since  re- 
tired would  probably  have  been  as  quali- 
fied for  such  missions. 

I  wish  to  say  parenthetically  at  this 
point  that  one  of  the  reasons  I  have  been 
questioning  more  carefully  our  strategy 
for  additional  bombers  is  because  of 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  obviously 
limited  role  of  our  bombers  in  Vietnam. 
If  there  has  ever  been  a  disappointing 
and  ineffective  operation  on  a  large 
scale  that  is  more  dramatic  than  the 
failure  of  our  bombers  to  achieve  any 
worthwhile  objective  in  Vietnam,  I  am 
not  sure  what  it  would  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  conventional 
bombing  against  sophisticated  adversar- 
ies will  probably  require  aircraft  of 
much  higher  performance  than  a  plane 
designed  primarily  for  strategic  missions 
can  achieve.  Whatever  feasibility  stra- 
tegic bombers  have  against  advanced  de- 
fenses is  due  to  the  tremendous  nuclear 
destructive  power  they  can  carry.  With 
conventional  bombs  the  probable  loss 
rates  could  be  intolerable  because  the 
damage  done  to  targets  would  be  slight 
in  comparison  to  the  costs.  In  the  future 
we  can  expect  that  the  performance  of 
aircraft  designed  primarily  for  long-dis- 
tance missions  will  continue  to  compare 
unfavorably  with  the  capabilities  of  de- 
fensive interceptors  and  surface-to-air 
missiles,  requiring  that  whatever  conven- 
tional bombing  is  done  be  carried  out  by 
tactical  aircraft. 


The  paper  prepared  for  Senator  Gold- 
water,  which  I  have  mentioned  earlier, 
does  list  a  number  of  areas  where  AMSA 
seems  to  compare  favorably  with  fighter - 
bombers  for  conventional  roles.  But  if  it 
would  have  assets,  including  the  ability 
to  carry  10  times  the  payload,  it  would 
also  have  liabilities,  such  as  having  only 
about  one-tenth  the  targeting  flexibility. 
While  a  single  bomber  in  plac«  of  numer- 
ous smaller  aircraft  might  have  a  better 
chance  of  escaping  detention,  it  also 
poses  a  less  complicated  defensive  prob- 
lem once  detection  is  made.  The  loss  upon 
interception  would  also  be  much  greater. 

THE    AMENDMENT AMSA    SHOULD    NOT     BE 

ACCELERATED 

Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  my 
study  of  this  issue — which  has  included 
examination  of  materials  from  a  wide 
range  of  sources — and  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Air  Force  officers 
who  took  off  considerable  time  to  come  to 
my  oflBce  for  a  briefing  on  this  matter — 
I  have  been  unable  to  escape  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  arguments  made  on  behalf 
of  this  new  bomber,  even  in  combination, 
cannot  support  the  system. 

In  addition,  I  believe  it  represents  a 
combination  of  the  concerns  which  have 
led  Members  of  Congress  to  scrutinize 
the  requests  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense much  more  closely  than  we  have 
in  the  past. 

It  can  cost,  counting  operation,  on  the 
order  of  S26  billion,  measured  in  today's 
dollars.  It  is  a  long  leadtime  item  which 
will  not  be  operational  at  best  for  8  or  9 
years,  after  which  the  shape  of  the 
threat  we  now  perceive  could  easily  have 
changed  so  drastically  that  this  approach 
will  be  obviously  unnecessary  or  com- 
pletely obsolete,  unnecessary,  or  inappro- 
priate. In  one  important  sense  the  ra- 
tionale for  the  new  bomber  system  is 
based  on  a  conscious  stimulation  of  the 
arms  race.  Its  justification  is  incredibly 
elusive,  with  new  arguments  popping  up 
each  time  an  old  one  is  answered.  It  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  it 
is  being  sought  mainly  because  of  the 
historically  important  role  played  by 
bombers  in  our  national  security  at 
some  day  in  the  past,  with  far  too  little 
practical  thought  about  their  future  role 
in  a  vastly  changed  defense  environment. 

For  these  reasons  I  propose,  with  the 
otiaer  Senators  cosponsoring  the  amend- 
ment, as  a  minimum,  tha*  the  AMSA 
program  at  least  not  be  accelerated  as 
would  be  the  case  if  the  bill  were  passed 
as  reported.  The  S  100.2  million  requested 
represents  an  increase  of  some  S75  mil- 
lion over  the  fiscal  1969  approved  pro- 
gram. Part  of  that  amount  was  added  by 
the  Johnson  administration  to  advance 
the  long  leadtime  avionics  and  propul- 
sion systems,  and  Secretary  Laird  added 
still  more  to.  in  the  words  of  his  revised 
budget  statement,  "shorten  the  competi- 
tive design  phase  and  permit  the  start  of 
full-scale  engineering  development  in 
fiscal  year  1970.  While  no  decision  on 
production  and  deployment  must  be 
made  now.  the  accelerated  research  and 
development  effort  could  advance  the 
Initial  operational  capability — IOC — of 
this  aircraft  by  1  year  from  1978  to  1977. 

Notice,  Mr.  President,  the  use  of  the 
word     could."  The  Secretary  is  saying 


that  the  additional  $75  million  we  are 
asked  to  authorize  this  year  "could"  not 
"would"  but  "could"  advance  the  addi- 
tional operational  capability  from  1978 
to  1977.  The  amendment  proposes  that. 

Let  me  say  before  I  leave  that  point, 
Mr.  President,  that  even  if  I  firmly  be- 
lieved at  this  time  that  we  need  to  con- 
struct such  a  new  bomber  system  to  re- 
place our  existing  bomber  fleet  at  some 
point  late  in  the  1970's,  I  would  vote  to 
hold  down  that  development  level  for 
another  year,  until  1978,  because  of 
the  additional  information,  additional 
knowledge,  and  additional  insight  that 
we  will  have  a  year  from  now  that  we  do 
not  presently  have  because  of  the  pend- 
ing arms  limitation  talks,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  squeeze  on  the  economy  today 
from  the  very  high  level  of  Federal 
spending. 

If  it  makes  sense  to  bring  about  econ- 
omy cuts  in  public  construction  for  other 
purposes,  does  it  not  also  make  sense  to 
provide  a  little  more  modest  level  of 
funding  for  this  highly  doubtful  system? 

Our  amendment  proposes  that  funds 
be  held  approximately  to  last  year's  level. 

Secretary  Laird  has  told  me  precisely 
what  it  means,  by  stating  in  response  to 
our  questions  on  what  this  kind  of  time 
table  would  do,  that  a  level  of  expendi- 
ture of  $20  million  a  year  would  be 
enough  to  support  studies  and  continue 
advanced  development  efforts,  but  would 
not  reduce  either  the  development  lead- 
time  of  this  sj'stem  or  the  time  required 
to  realize  an  operational  capability.  The 
Secretary  is  aiming  for  an  operational 
capability  in  1977.  Our  amendment 
would  allow  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  questions  I  have  raised  here  today 
and  on  Friday,  and  would  still  allow  the 
aircraft  to  be  ojierational  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  1970's — probably  by  1978,  if 
we  should  decide  to  go  ahead  next  year. 

I  have  seen  no  evidence  that  1  year 
will  make  any  difference,  even  if  we  ac- 
cept the  view  that  the  B-52s  are  aging 
structurally,  because  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  their  operational  lifetimes 
would  be  extended  throughout  this  dec- 
ade and  into  the  1980's. 

It  seems  axiomatic  that  when  a  pro- 
gram of  this  size  and  scope  is  placed  be- 
fore us,  we  should  conduct  our  studies 
before  we  accelerate  the  program,  not 
afterward.  Remember  our  bitter  experi- 
ence with  the  RS-70. 

The  rules  should  apply  with  .special 
force  in  a  period  when  the  budget  is  un- 
der such  heavy  pressure  that  even  vital 
programs  like  health  re.search.  .sponsored 
by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  are 
being  reduced  to  meet  the  administra- 
tion's goals  for  budget  cuts. 

Mr.  President,  I  very  strongly  urge 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  before  yielding  the  floor. 
I  should  like  to  saj  that  on  Wednesday, 
August  13.  1969.  Senators  Goodell.  Hat- 
field, Proxmire,  and  I  joined  In  submit- 
ting to  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  a  num- 
ber of  questions  relating  to  the  advance 
manned  strategic  air  program.  We  asked 
that  those  questions  be  answered  in  writ- 
ing and  that  it  be  done  on  an  tmclassified 
basis,  in  order  that  they  could  be  made 
part  of  this  debate  on  our  amendment 
before  Senators  are  asked  to  cast  their 
votes. 
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We  received  a  response  to  our  inquiry 
early  last  week.  I  want  to  express  at  this 
point  my  very  great  appreciation  to  Sec- 
retary Laird,  and  to  those  who  assisted 
in  preparing  the  answers.  I  must  say  they 
liave  been  most  helpful  in  our  efforts  to 
understand  the  position  of  the  adminis- 
tration on  this  issue. 

It  is  obvious,  as  anyone  who  will  see 
who  takes  the  time  to  read  the  questions 
and  the  responses,  that  the  Department 
of  Deferise  has  made  every  reasonable 
effort  to  be  informative,  frank,  and  can- 
did in  setting  forth  its  views  oi.  this  issue. 

We  have  analyzed  Secretary  Laird's 
answers  with  a  great  deal  of  care.  Those 
answers  have  not  altered  the  views  of 
any  of  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment 
on  the  question  of  whether  it  is  necessary 
or  desirable  to  go  ahead  with  the  full 
funding  request  for  AMSA  this  year.  The 
very  complexity  of  the  answers,  in  fact, 
argue  strongly  for  a  more  complete  ex- 
amination of  this  entire  issue. 

Many  of  the  arguments  raised  in  Sec- 
retary's Laird's  letter  are  discussed  in  de- 
tail in  my  statement  on  Friday  and  today 
on  the  amendment. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  fullest  possible 
consideration  of  the  administration's 
position,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  Secre- 
tary's letter  with  comments  that  we  have 
prepared  following  the  Initial  questions 
and  answers  as  they  appeared.  This  is  a 
rather  lengthy  insertion,  and  so  are  the 
answers  that  we  have  prepared,  but  I 
would  strongly  urge  all  Senators  who 
can  find  the  time  to  do  so.  to  read  the 
entire  document. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  administration, 
it  sets  forth  its  case  as  clearly  as  I  have 
seen  it;  I  think  the  answers  we  have 
prepared  will  give  the  other  side  consid- 
erable force;  and  it  should  provide  a 
good  basis  on  which  Senators  can  reach 
a  judgment  on  this  veiy  complicated 
issue. 

At  this  point  I  yield  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C.,  August  13,  1969. 
Hon.  Melvin  Laird, 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  you  know,  we  are 
cosponsoring  an  amendment  to  the  Military 
Procurement  Authorization  bill.  S.  2564. 
which  would  delete  $80  million  of  the  funds 
requested  for  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  of  an  advanced  manned  strategic 
aircraft. 

We  believe  members  of  the  Senate  have, 
throvigh  their  attention  to  other  programs 
covered  In  the  bill.  Indicated  a  desire  to  be 
much  more  thoroughly  informed  about  the 
reasoning  and  the  assumptions  which  under- 
lie costly  new  weapons  systems.  Certainly 
AMSA  is  such  a  program.  Accordingly,  we  are 
submitting  with  this  letter  a  list  of  questions 
designed  to  focus  upon  the  Issues  which  we 
feel  should  be  resolved  before  we  move  ahead 
with  an  accelerated  research  and  develop- 
ment effort. 

Our  amendment  will  be  called  up  follow- 
ing the  recess.  We  would,  of  course,  appre- 
ciate having  your  resptonsee  prior  to  that  time 
so  they  can  be  included  In  the  Senate's  delib- 
erations on  the  AMSA  program.  In  addition, 
to  avoid  difficulties  associated  with  the  use  of 
classified  materials,  we  hop>e  that  you  will 


answer  the  questions  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  on  an  unclassified  basis. 
Many  thanks  for  your  assistance. 
Sincerely. 

Charles  Goodell. 
Mark  Hatfield. 
George   McGovern. 
William   Proxmire. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington.  D.C.  Sept.  10.  1969. 
Hon  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  George  :  We  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  provide  you  with  additional  information 
on  AMSA  The  questions  which  you  have 
pcsed  show  that  considerable  thought  has 
been  devoted  to  the  subject.  In  this  regard. 
I  want  to  strongly  emphasize  the  seriousness 
of  this  issue  and  the  possible  adverse  impact 
on  our  future  deterrent  posture  if  we  fall 
to  modernize  our  bomber  forces  on  a  timely 
basis. 

In  order  to  provide  for  an  orderly  transi- 
tion from  the  aging  B-52"s  to  a  new  bomber, 
we  feel  strongly  that  a  replacement  should 
be  started  In  FY  1970  This  does  not  repre- 
sent a  commitment  for  procurement  of  the 
new  bomber  force. 

I  hope  the  attached  answers  that  we  are 
providing  to  your  questions  will  resolve  and 
clarify  any  uncertainty  you  may  have  on 
the  desirability  of  initiating  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  bomber  In  FY  1970. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  bv  con- 
tributing additional  data  or  clarifying  the 
data  we  have  provided,  my  staff  is  available 
to  assist  In  fulfilling  your  requirements  re- 
lating to  this  Important  program. 
Sincerely. 

M.  Laird. 

Comment:  B.  (1)  The  various  capabilities 
listed  are  discussed  elsewhere. 

B.  (2)  Will  not  Teal  time  targeting" 
through  sateUites  give  missiles  the  capabil- 
ity to  change  targets  before  launch  and  to 
reach  most  new  targets,  before  bombers  could 
make  similar  changes? 

Answer-  Damage  assessment  of  a  prior  bal- 
listic missile  strike  can  be  accomplished  by 
two  means,  manned  aircraft  and  reconnais- 
sance satellites  First,  to  ensure  real-time 
sensing  of  continuing  strikes  a  large  number 
of  reconnaissance  satellites  would  have  to  be 
in  orbit.  Assuming  the  Soviets  do  not  have 
an  anti-satellite  capability,  the  most  difficult 
problem  would  be  development  of  sensors  for 
real-time  lx)mb  damage  assessment  (BDA) 
for  all-weather  operation.  The  most  likely 
prospect  would  be  a  ground  mapping  radar. 
The  necessary  maps  would  have  to  be  gath- 
ered within  a  few  minutes  of  the  detona- 
tion and  relayed  to  surviving  ground  sta- 
tions in  near-real  lime.  After  the  data  is  in- 
terpreted and  a  decision  is  reached  to  restrike 
a  particular  target,  another  ICBM  must  be 
launched,  requiring  another  30  minutes  to 
reach  the  target  and  restart  the  BDA  cycle. 
Consequently,  each  strike  and  BDA  cycle 
would  be  expected  to  require  one  or  more 
hours  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

A  unique  and  necessary  strategic  mission 
for  the  manned  bomber  has  been  recognized 
for  many  years  as  BDA  of  prior  strikes 
against  the  enemy's  hardened  counter  force 
and  prompt  restrike  using  air-to-surface  mis- 
siles (ASMS).  Tlie  manned  bomber  would 
fly  very  low  in  the  target  area,  vinder  or 
around  most  of  the  nuclear  debris  and  clouds, 
and  be  equlpi>ed  with  high  resolution  radar, 
forward-looking  and  vertical  IR  sensors  and 
real-time  displays.  One  unique  advantage  of 
the  manned  Ijomber  is  discrimination  and 
decision  in  real  time.  Accordingly,  the  man. 
assisted  by  the  bombing  system  avionics,  de- 
termines the  requirement  for  restrike  and  if 
necessary,  can  immediately  launch  an  alr-to- 
surface  missile  to  destroy  the  target. 


The  entire  process  of  BDA  and  restrike 
from  AMSA  if  necessary  would  require  less 
than  ten  minutes.  Overall,  the  process  would 
be  much  faster  than  using  satellites,  inde- 
pendent of  the  much  greater  reliability, 
lesser  cost  and  greater  prol>abllity  of  proper 
interpretation  using  a  manned  bomber 

Comment:  (2»  The  estimate  of  ten  mliuites 
for  BDA  and  restrike  Is  given  But  launching 
for  a  solid-fuel  ICBM  is  about  one  minute. 

It  seems  most  improbable  that  the  Soviets 
would  hold  their  ICBMs  in  their  holes  long 
enough  for  a  bomber  to  arrive,  reconnoiler, 
and  destroy  It  is  more  probable  that  the  ap- 
proach of  a  bomber  would  force  the  Soviets 
to  launch  their  missiles  immediately,  rather 
than  risk  having  them  destroved  in  the 
ground.  Thus,  such  a  "damage-limiting"  at- 
tempt would  be  more  likely  to  increase  the 
damage  our  country   would  sustain. 

B.  (3)  For  "show  of  force'  purposes  to 
Illustrate  our  determination  in  periods  of 
tension,  is  not  the  President's  ability  to  send 
thousands  of  megatons  to  Soviet  targets 
within  some  thirty  minutes  Just  a«  meaning- 
ful as  his  ability  to  put  bombers  In  the  air? 

Answer:  There  are  many  different  opinions 
concerning  the  best  way  to  convey  our  inten- 
tions to  an  enemy  during  a  time  of  crisis. 
Certainly,  however,  visible  preparation  for 
combat  has  proven  to  be  effective  In  past 
crises  we  have,  at  various  times,  called  up 
reserves,  deployed  naval,  air  and  ground 
forces,  generated  our  bombers,  and  in  the 
Cuban  crisis,  placed  a  significant  number  of 
bombers  in  the  air  as  a  "show  of  force." 

The  President's  ability  to  launch  ballistic 
missiles  is  as  real  as  his  ability  to  put  bomb- 
ers in  the  air.  but  not  as  apparent  The 
bomber  provides  a  visual  means  to  portray 
national  intent  to  an  adversary.  Moving  a 
large  number  of  bombers  onto  an  enemy's 
early  warning  radar  in  obvious  preparation 
for  a  strike  is  much  more  convincing  than 
verbal  communication  or  'moving  your 
finger  a  few  inches  closer  to  the  launch  but- 
ton." Missiles  are  always  in  a  strike  posture 
but  cannot  become  more  so  without  being 
committed  A  unique  capability  of  manned 
aircraft  Is  their  recallabllity  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

Comment:  (3)  Any  evaluation  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  a  "show  of  force"  against  the 
Soviets  is  pure  supposition. 

To  say  that  the  visibility  of  a  bomber 
makes  it  more  frightening  than  a  buried 
missile,  is  to  credit  the  Soviet  Union  with 
very  little  rationality.  We  have  every  reason 
to  think  that  "moving  your  finger  a  few 
inches  closer  to  the  launch  button"  of  thou- 
sands of  accurate,  reliable,  unstoppable 
thermonuclear  missile  warheads  Is  so  fright- 
ening an  action  that  it  is  literally  impossi- 
ble to  add  to  it, 

m,    COSTS    AND    STATUS   OF    THE    AMSA    PROGRAM 

A  What  are  the  current  minimum  and 
maximum  estimates  al  the  costs  of  develop- 
ing and  procuring  the  Advanced  Manned 
Strategic  Aircraft  at  the  various  force  levels 
being  considered? 

B  What  are  the  costs  of  maintaining  a 
strategic  bomber  program  '^ver  and  above  the 
costs  of  the  aircraft— le.,  manpower,  train- 
ing, bases,  operation  and  maintenance? 

Answer:  The  AMSA  cost  estimates  are 
based  on  the  use  of  historical  data  from  past 
and  current  programs  These  data  are  used 
in  formulas  which  are  empirically  corrected 
whenever  additional  cost  comparison  infor- 
mation becomes  available. 

The  following  estimates  ■were  made  with- 
out the  benefit  of  firm  contractor  proposals 
and  It  is  assumed  for  planning  purposes  that 
in  excess  of  200  production  aircraft  would  be 
procured.  (It  is  emphasized  that  the  cur- 
rent DOD  program  does  not  involve  commit- 
ment to  production  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment )  All  coste  are  1968  dollars.  The 
"spread"  emphasizes  the  uncertainty  asso- 
ciated with  the  cost  estimates  at  this  time. 
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R.D.T.   t  E.  (Includes  d«>icn,  d«v«k)pin«fit,  last, 

and  5  lest  airer»«) 1.7-1.9 

Invsstmtnt  (aiftratl:  mcludas  initial  spaics,  tad) 

data,  and  support  equipment).   6.8-7.  2 

10  year  J  of  oparation  and  maintenance 3.3-3.  i 

Total  system  costs 11.8-12.6 


These  C08t  estimates  do  not  Include  Infla- 
tion Tactors.  If  It  Is  assumed,  for  example, 
that  the  Inflation  rate  will  be  47o  per  year 
throughout  the  development  time  period, 
then  the  coet  for  RDT&E  could  be  as  much 
as  $2.3  billion  Instead  of  about  $1.8  billion. 
However,  we  do  not  budget  on  the  basis  of 
projected  inflation. 

Unit  Flyaway  Costs  Is  a  term  used  to  Iden- 
tity the  cost  of  an  airplane  complete  with 
all  of  Its  Installed  equipment  but  not  In- 
cluding the  costs  of  ground  support  equip- 
ment, training  equipment  or  any  other 
equipment  or  capabilities  not  associated  di- 
rectly with  the  flying  machine.  If  the  ques- 
tion is  asked,  "What  is  the  cost  of  an 
AMSA?"  the  answer  would  probably  be  given 
In  terms  of  the  flyaway  cost  based  on  the 
advantage  of  a  large  production  buy.  e.g., 
In  Excess' Sf  200  aircraft.  Whenever  a  large 
number  of  identical  items  are  produced 
(whether  aircraft,  automobiles,  refrigera- 
tors, etc.)  experience  shows  that  the  cost 
of  each  succeeding  production  item  is  slight- 
ly less  than  that  of  the  preceding  Item. 
Estimate  per  aircraft 

Million 
AMSA  average  unit  flyaway  costs  —  $22-25 
AMST  average  unit  production  costs.     25-30 

(Flyaway   cost   plus   initial   spares. 

tech  data  and  support  equipment) 

Another  cost  Ugare  which  is  sometimes 
used  as  the  cost  of  the  AMSA  la  believed  to 
be  derived  as  follows: 


Total  system  cost       JUB 


=  J50  million  per  aircraft 


Assumed  aircraft  buy 

A  comparison  of  this  cost  ($55M  aircraft) 
vrtth  Unit  Protection  cost  ($25-30M  air- 
craft) may  be  the  basis  for  comments  that 
the  AMSA  will  coet  twice  as  much  as  the  Air 
Force  Is  estimating.  However.  It  should  be 
recognized  that  the  $50M  per  aircraft  figure 
includes  not  only  Investment  cost,  but 
RDT&B  and  10  years  of  operation.  This  In- 
volves an  expenditure  of  funds  over  about  18 
years. 

Comment:  in  A  and  B  Neglecting  Inflation, 
costs  of  sophisticated  weapons  systems  have 
always  run  to  several  times  their  original 
estimates.  There  is  no  reason  to  assume  AMSA 
would  be  an  exception. 

Nevertheless.  I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Laird 
for  releasing  the  current  estimates. 

C.  Is  there  a  specific  reason  why  it  became 
necessary  between  Secretary  Clifford's  posture 
statement  and  that  of  Secretary  Laird  to  ad- 
vance the  Initial  Operating  Capability  of 
AMSA  by  a  lull  year  from  1978  to  1977? 

Answer:  During  the  past  several  years  OSD 
and  the  Air  Force  have  extensively  studied 
the  requirement  for  an  advanced  bomt)er  as 
a  replacement  lor  the  B-52  in  the  poet  1975 
time  period.  The  operational  concept  and  the 
design  and  performance  specifications  have 
been  refined  and  re-examined  in  depth  on 
numerous  occasions  since  1964.  Over  $140 
million  has  been  devoted  to  system  design 
studies  and  advanced  development  in  propul- 
sion and  avionics  in  a  competitive  environ- 
ment. As  a  result  of  several  years  of  Intensive 
study,  analyses,  and  advanced  development 
effort,  all  the  necessary  technology  required 
for  the  proposed  AMSA  is  available  now. 

The  Air  Forc«  has  attempted  each  year 
since  fiscal  1965  to  Initiate  weapon  system 
engineering  development  for  the  AMSA.  The 
JCS  strongly  suppcnrt  AMSA  development  in 


order  to  satisfy  the  force  structure  require- 
ment envisioned  for  the  latter  half  of  the 
1970  decade.  Congress  has  historically  sup- 
ported tlie  AMSA  program  and  has  In  fact 
appropriated  funds  each  year  specifically  for 
AMSA  develoT>ment.  In  November  1968  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  approved  a  program  In- 
volving a  competitive  design  development  ef- 
fort. An  additional  $23  million  was  requested 
for  FY  1970  to  shorten  the  competitive  de- 
sign phase  and  to  Initiate  full-scale  engi- 
neering development,  since  Jt  Is  believed  that 
adequate  paper  studies  have  been  conducted. 
This  revised  approach  would  permit  the  fol- 
lo^nnng:  (1)  a  reduction  of  the  RDT&E  costs 
by  about  $350  niilllon  as  a  result  of  shorten- 
ing the  competitive  design  phase;  and  (2)  an 
earlier  procurement  decision  and  advance- 
ment of  the  Initial  operational  capability,  if 
necessary. 

The  original  program  and  the  revised  ap- 
proach recognize  the  need  to  reduce  the  lead 
time  required  to  develop  and  deploy  a  new 
bomber  and  therefore  call  for  the  Initiation 
of  development  In  FY  1970.  The  original  pro- 
gram Involved  about  a  2  year  competition  in 
each  of  three  major  areas  (system,  propul- 
sion, avionics)  prior  to  completaon  of  de- 
velopment and  thus  was  more  costly  and  by 
necessity  spread  out.  In  view  of  the  extensive 
effort  that  has  sUready  been  conducted  on 
this  program  In  a  competitive  environment, 
the  competitive  design  phase  was  shortened. 
Consequently,  the  new  program  could  result 
In  an  earlier  operationai  capability  If  a  pro- 
duction decision  Is  subsequently  made.  The 
program  we  proposed  to  Initiate  at  tills  time 
would  extend  through  design,  fabrication  and 
flight  test  of  several  aircraft  and  their  sub- 
systems but  the  program  does  not  Involve  a 
production  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
government. 

D.  What  new  steps  In  terms  of  contracts 
with  industry  are  contemplated  under  the 
proposed  program  for  fiscal  1970? 

Answer:  The  AMSA  procurement  concept 
and  contract  will  depend  on  two  principle 
management  tools  for  control  of  costs — man- 
agement engagement  with  emphasis  on  costs 
and  program  control  based  on  the  demon- 
stration of  sequential  technical  milestones. 
We  plan  to  subordinate  engineering  en- 
gagement as  normally  exercised  and  concen- 
trate on  a  combined  management  engineer- 
ing approach  with  emphasis  on  cost  control. 
The  Inherent  performance  of  the  air  vehicle 
Including  the  subsystems,  components,  etc.. 
Is  largely  established  early  in  the  design  cycle. 
Control  through  review  of  critical  technical 
milestones  during  this  early  phase  will  as- 
sure the  greatest  Inherent  perfoimance. 
Therefore,  any  large  expenditure  of  dollars 
to  meet  requljed  performance  will  be  eval- 
uated before  the  contractor  Is  authorized 
to  proceed.  Proposals  will  be  required  from 
the  contractor  which  will  Include  cost  and 
schedule  impacts  as  well  as  technical  con- 
siderations. Continuing  management  reviews 
will  be  conducted  to  assure  the  submittal  and 
the  credltabllity  of  this  information.  Con- 
trols will  be  established  to  preclude  the  con- 
tractor from  spending  large  sums  for  re- 
design, without  Justification,  once  the  Initial 
design  has  been  approved. 

The  development  program  will  Include  a 
series  of  teclinlcal  performance  milestones  in 
each  of  the  three  major  work  areas  (air- 
frame, propulsion  and  avionics)  for  demon- 
stration of  progress  and  to  provide  the  con- 
fidence for  proceeding  with  succeeding 
phases  at  the  program.  We  propose  to  con- 
trol the  release  of  funds  to  the  contractor 
commensurate  with  the  at'alnment  of  crit- 
ical technical  milestones.  The  purpose  of 
this  control  is  to  avoid  spending  large  sums 
of  money  to  meet  a  given  program  plan  when 
a  slippage  In  key  milestones  makes  it  im- 
practical from  an  economic  standpoint.  The 
first  and  most  obvious  critical  point  or  mile- 
stone is  the  beginning  of  the  development 


program.  At  a  somewhat  lesser  level,  but 
still  Involving  a  sizable  dollar  commitment, 
would  be  a  decision  to  Initiate  the  fabrica- 
tion of  the  first  test  aircraft  or  a  decision 
to  Initiate  the  fabrication  of  the  test  engines 
which  are  required  for  installation  in  the 
test  aircraft,  etc.  It  will  be  the  Intent  that 
the  major  decisions  must  be  associated  with 
the  attainment  and  demonstration  of  tech- 
nical milestones  so  that  a  decision  can  be 
made  based  on  confidence  in  technical 
achievement.  If  the  technical  achievement 
which  had  been  scheduled  to  support  a 
major  decision  Is  not,  In  fact,  realized  at  the 
time  the  decision  needs  to  be  made,  the 
total  program  will  be  adjusted  accordingly 
in  terms  of  cost,  schedule  and  performance. 

E.  If  Congress  were  to  decide  not  to  go 
forward  with  the  planned  program  for  flscal 
1970.  what  level  of  funding  would  preserve 
the  option  of  moving  ahead  at  a  later  date? 

Answer:  The  amendment  proposes  to  re- 
duce the  AMSA  funding  for  flscal  1970  iTom 
$100  million  to  $20  million.  In  the  event 
funds  are  not  provided  for  the  Initiation  of 
engineering  development  of  the  AMSA 
weapon  system  In  flscal  1970.  the  introduction 
of  a  new  bomber  into  the  inventory  would  be 
delayed  by  one  year.  A  level  of  expenditure 
of  $20  million  per  year  would  be  sufficient  to 
suppoi^  studies  and  continue  advanced  devel- 
opment efforts  but  would  not  reduce  either 
the  development  lead  time  of  this  system  or 
the  time  required  to  realize  an  operational 
capability.  If  we  maintain  this  expenditure 
level  until  the  need  becomes  reality  (I.e..  a 
discovered  ineffectiveness  In  our  strategic 
forces)  we  will  still  be  about  7-8  years  away 
from  having  the  system  In  operationally  sig- 
nificant numbers. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  proposed 
AMSA  program  is  designed  to  maintain  a 
production  option  rather  than  one  which 
seeks  approval  of  a  production  decision.  The 
program  reduces  the  time  required  to  achieve 
an  initial  operational  capability  should  It  be 
necessary  to  move  Into  production.  The  con- 
tinued postponement  of  adequate  funds  to 
initiate  the  required  engineering  develop- 
ment program  Increases  the  risk  that  the 
United  States  will  not  be  In  a  position  to 
produce  and  deploy  a  new  bomber  when 
required. 

Response:  Ill(e)  Mr.  Laird  says,  "the  pro- 
posed AMSA  program  Is  designed  to  maintain 
a  production  option.  .  .  .'■ 

The  amendment  would  maintain  this  op- 
tion. I  would  not  cancel  the  AMSA  program. 
It  would  give  the  Congress  a  year  in  which  to 
carefully  examine  the  option — to  consider 
whether  or  not  It  Is  needed,  effective,  and 
worth  the  cost. 

Rejection  of  the  amendment  would  make 
AMSA  possible  by  1977  instead  of  1978.  Mr. 
Laird  projects  the  life  of  the  late  B-52s  Into 
the  early  1980s,  the  FB-llls  considerably 
longer  Most  estimates  place  the  effectiveness 
of  hardened  or  superhardened  ICBM  silos  as 
running  into  the  middle  1980s.  As  far  as  we 
know,  our  3LBM  systems  will  be  effective  In- 
definitely. Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
diffictilt  to  imagine  that  our  national  security 
win  be  effected  bv  a  one-year  delay  of  AMSA 
from  1977  to  1978. 

I.    NEED    FOB    A    TRIPLE    DETERRMTT 

A.  We  understand  that  strategic  bombers 
are  retained  primarily  because  of  the  belief 
that  we  are  best  able  to  deter  nuclear  attack 
when  we  have  three  separate  deteirent 
forces — bombers.  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles,  and  submarine  launched  ballistic 
missiles — thereby  Insuring  that  we  will  be 
able  to  destroy  an  adversary  after  failure  or 
neutralization  of  at  least  two  of  the  three. 
What  are  the  specific  contingencies  for  which 
this  policy  has  been  developed? 

Answer:  It  Is  entirely  possible  that  the 
Soviet  Union  could  achieve  by  the  mld- 
19703  a  capability  to  reduce  in  a  surprise 
attack,     our    surviving     strategic     offensive 
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forces  below  the  minimum  level  required  for 
"Assured  Destruction."  and  thus  gravely 
weaken  our  deterrent.  The  overall  strategic 
balance  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  much  too  close  to  run  that 
risk. 

An  Important  aspect  of  our  strategic  pos- 
ture has  to  do  with  our  ability  to  withstand 
any  attempt  at  a  disarming  first  strike  by  the 
Soviets.  To  this  end  It  is  essential  that  we 
maintain  a  deterrent  posture  with  a  mix  of 
all  three  elements  of  our  strategic  force — 
bombers,  land-based  missiles  and  sea-based 
missiles. 

Such  a  mix  provides  the  best  assurance 
that  the  Soviets  will  not  be  able  to  negate 
the  effectiveness  of  our  strategic  forces  by 
technological  advances  in  one  or  more  areas. 
The  presence  of  one  force  element  tends  to 
fortify  the  viability  of  another,  thereby 
strengthening  the  credibility  of  our  total 
deterrent  posture.  The  survival  of  bombers 
is  insensitive  to  Improved  Soviet  missile  ac- 
curacy and  Soviet  antl-balUstlc  missile 
capabilities.  For  example,  if  and  when  Soviet 
missiles  should  have  very  low  CEPs.  our 
land-based  missiles  would  be  more  vulner- 
able than  at  present.  In  this  situation  our 
bombers,  along  with  sea-based  missiles, 
would  provide  assurance  against  a  crippling 
Soviet  first  strike.  Should  the  Soviets  make 
a  breakthrough  in  antisubmarine  warfare, 
our  sea-based  systems  would  be  affected. 
Bombers  and  land-based  missiles  would  pro- 
vide protection  against  the  consequences  of 
a  breakthrough  in  this  area.  Bomber  sur- 
vival, in  turn,  is  dependent  on  adequate 
warning  time  of  incoming  Soviet  missiles 
and  its  ability  to  penetrate  enemy  air  de- 
fenses; thus  land-based  and  sea-based  mis- 
siles provide  assurance  In  the  event  the 
Soviets  find  ways  of  negating  our  warning 
systems  or  offsetting  the  penetration  capabil- 
ity of  our  bombers. 

For  operational  reasons  It  Is  Imperative 
that  we  continue  a  mixed  force  to  provide  us 
with  an  effective  deterrent  and  Importantly. 
In  the  event  deterrence  fails,  the  capability 
to  respond  acnsss  a  broad  range  of  possible 
conflict  slttiatlons.  We  cannot  preclude  the 
possibility  that  the  Soviet*  In  the  next  few 
years  may  devise  some  weapon,  technique  or 
tactic  which  could  critically  increase  the  vul- 
nerability of  one  or  two  of  the  elements  of 
our  strategic  force.  To  arrive  at  a  single 
system  (missiles  or  bombers)  for  our  strategic 
deterrent  is  a  high-risk  approach  and  in  view 
of  the  consequences  is  not  an  approach  con- 
sistent with  our  national  security  objectives. 
The  requirement  for  the  AMSA  is  based 
upKin  our  concept  of  maintaining  a  mixed 
force  of  bombers  and  missiles  in  order  to  as- 
sure our  strategic  deterrent  capability  during 
the  foreseeable  future. 

Comment:  l.A.  In  theory,  one  can  make 
a  case  for  the  most  diversified  deterrent  pos- 
sible. If  we  had  four  methods  of  delivering 
nuclear  weapons  I  have  no  doubt  we  could 
make  a  case  for  a  "quadrad"  instead  of  a 
"triad"  deterrent.  If  the  system  is  feasible. 
and  if  we  can  visualize  a  danger,  then  the 
temptation  to  move  ahead  is  extremely 
strong.  In  the  case  of  manned  bombers  there 
is  the  added  support  from  the  tradition  and 
bureaucracy  that  have  grown  up  around 
them,  and  the  ernotlonal  attachment  many 
feel  toward  them.  Nevertheless,  while  a  "mul- 
tiple system"  deterrent  may  be  desirable,  a 
low-confidence  system  adds  little  to  the  de- 
terrent. 

Bombers  are  by  far  the  weakest  element 
In  our  triad;  we  need  to  seriously  consider 
whether  money  spent  on  a  new  bomber  might 
not  be  better  spent  on  our  missile  submarine 
force,  or  perhaps  turned  to  improving  the 
quality  of  our  society. 

Finally,  It  Is  misleading  to  refer  to  missiles 
as  a  "single  system."  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  are 
different  systems  in  that  they  require  differ- 
ent defenses. 

(1)   Is  It  contemplated  that  the  Safegtiard 
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antiballlstlc  system  in  which  the  Adminis- 
tration has  expressed  such  confidence  will 
fail? 

Answer:  We  are  confident  the  Safeguard 
will  Improve  the  prelaunch  stirvlval  of  our 
land-based  ICBMs  and  alert  bomber  force 

Comment:  (1)  An  Inflnitesimal  Improve- 
ment Is  not  worth  a  great  deal.  It  seems 
most  unlikely  that  the  improvement  will  be 
of  such  magnitude  as  to  add  significantly  to 
our  deterrent,  but  this  Is  another  matter. 

(2)  Is  it  believed  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  develop  means  of  neutralizing  our  Po- 
laris submarine  fleet,  recently  described  as 
"Invulnerable"  by  Its  commander,  Admiral 
Levering  Smith? 

Answer:  Although  we  expect  our  Polaris/ 
Poseidon  submarines  to  remain  highly  sur- 
vivable  through  the  early  to  mid-1970s,  we 
cannot  prevent  the  possible  Soviet  achieve- 
ment of  a  major  breaktlirough  In  antisub- 
marine warfare  which  could  Increase  the 
vulnerablUlv  of  our  submarines.  While  we 
cannot  predict  with  absolute  certainty  the 
degree  of  national  effort  the  Soviets  are  will- 
ing to  concentrate  In  this  area,  we  do  know 
they  are  working  to  counter  our  forces. 
Hence  we  think  it  is  wise  not  to  place  undue 
reliance  on  the  contlntUng  low  vulnerability 
of  the  Polaris. Poseidon  submarines.  Admiral 
Smith's  comment  was  made  in  the  context 
that  we  continue  to  conduct  developments 
that  will  ensure  the  survivability  of  the 
Polaris/ Poseidon  submarines.  Examples  of 
such  developmenu  in  the  FY  1970  budget  are 
two  new  program  elements— ULMS  and 
SSBN  Defense. 

Comment:  (2)  We  should  not  overestimate 
the  very  primitive  stattis  of  anti-submarine 
technology.  There  is  no  technique  m  pro- 
duction, under  development,  or  on  the  re- 
mote horizon  which  promises  reliable  detec- 
tion of  a  missile  submarine  in  the  very  lar^e 
volume  of  water  in  which  It  can  operate. 
Secretary  Laird  Is  referring  to  some  com- 
pletely imforeseen.  presently  inconceivable 
technological  breakthrough.  Of  course,  such 
a  thing  is  possible,  but  It  is  far  less  Ukely 
than  evolutionary  improvements  in  existing 
bomber  defenses  which  nUght  give  them 
great  effectiveness.  Moreover,  I  assume  that 
we  wlU  not  miss  any  opportunitlee  to  im- 
prove our  SSBN  systems. 

(3)  Is  there  substantial  concern  that  the 
Soviet  Union  vrtll  be  able  to  accomplish  the 
degradation  of  both  of  these  systems  at  the 
same  point  In  time? 

Answer:  It  is  assumed  that  the  two  sys- 
tems referenced  are  ICBMs  and  SLBMs.  If 
so  our  land-based  and  sea-based  missiles 
present  unique  problems  to  an  enemy  at- 
tempting to  destroy  tbese  forces  prior  to 
launch.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion would  be  able  to  critically  degrade  the 
prelaunch  survival  of  land-based  and  sea- 
based  at  exactly  the  same  point  In  time; 
however,  we  cannot  rule  out  the  possibility 
that  degradation  of  both  of  these  systems 
could  occur  within  a  time  period  (e.g..  2  or 
3  years)  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  for 
us  to  respond  due  to  inadequate  lead  time. 

From  the  standpoint  of  Soviet  defenses, 
the  ICBM  and  SLBMs  present  similar  prob- 
lems. Hence.  It  is  more  likely  that  a  defense 
that  will  degrade  one  missile  system  will  also 
be  effective  against  the  other.  This  is  yet 
another  reason  why  It  is  to  our  advantage 
to  continue  to  modernize  the  bomber  force 
which  presents  a  dissimilar,  and  in  many 
ways  a  more  demanding,  problem  to  the 
Soviet  defenses. 

Comment:  (31  Mr.  Laird's  points  are  valid, 
but  he  is  discussing  extremely  small  possi- 
bilities. To  repeat,  we  need  to  consider 
whether  a  dollar  spent  on  Improving  our 
SSBNs.  or  on  Improving  our  cities,  does  not 
do  us  more  good  than  a  dollar  spent  on  a  new 
bomber. 

(4)  Is  It  contemplated  that  these  systems 
can  be  neutralized  notwithstanding  internal 


improvemenu  which  might  be  made  In  them, 
such  as  superhardenlng  or  MIRV  warheads? 
Ansioer:  The  possibility  always  existt  that 
a  svstem  can  be  neutralized.  Superhardenlng 
of  the  ICBM  silos  would  Improve  their  pre- 
launch sur^-lval,  particularly  if  under  the 
additional  protection  provided  by  Safeguard. 
Nevertheless,  missiles  may  be  vulnerable  to 
countermeasures  once  they  have  been 
launched.  MIRV  warheads  In  both  the  ICBM 
and  SLBM  forces  will  great!}  enhance  their 
effectiveness  and  probability  of  penetration. 
as  compared  to  other  penetration  tech- 
niq'.ies 

Comment:  (4)  The  possibility  of  neutral- 
izing a  MIRV  ICBM-SLBM  offensive  remains 
extremely  small. 

(5)  If  such  counterforce  weapons  were  de- 
veloped. Is  it  not  possible  tiiat  the  Soviet 
Union  would  nevertheless  be  deterred  by  the 
possibility  that  our  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  could 
be  launched  on  warning,  and  that  we  could 
cause  such  deterrence  simply  by  leaving  them 
uncertain  as  to  what  our  policy  is  in  this 
regard? 

Answer:  The  reference  to  counterforce 
weapons  is  not  clear;  however,  superharden- 
lng and  MIRV  were  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
vious question.  These  techniques  were  de- 
veloped to  Improve  our  deterrent  and  not  to 
provide  a  counterforce  capability.  If  counter- 
force  refers  to  the  development  of  Soviet 
weapons,  then  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  de- 
terred by  the  possibility  that  we  would 
launch  our  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  on  warning. 
It  Is  Just  as  possible  (If  not  more  so)  that 
the  Soviets  wtll  not  be  deterred,  especially 
If  they  continue  their  rate  of  advancement 
in  both  performance  and  numbers  of  offen- 
sive and  defensive  weapons  systems  In  addi- 
tion, the  possibility  of  our  launch  on  warn- 
ing mav  cause  the  Soviets  to  accrierate  their 
rate  of  improvement  of  defensive  systems  to 
counter  what  would  appear  to  them  a  greater 
threat.  In  this  regard  the  proper  "balance" 
of  strategic  offensive  and  defensive  forces  Is 
essential  to  insure  our  national  security. 

Comment:  (5)  The  statement.  "It  is  Just 
as  possible  (If  not  more  so)  that  the  Soviets 
will  not  be  deterred,  especially  it  they  con- 
tinue their  rate  of  advancement  in  both 
performance  and  numbers  of  offensive  and 
defensive  weapwn  systems",  is  difBcult  to  un- 
derstand. Their  offensive  systems  would  give 
them  no  protection  if  we  adopted  a  launch- 
on-wamlng  policy.  All  evidence  Indicates 
that  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  build  an 
effective  defense  against  a  heavy  attack  using 
MIRV  and  pen-aids,  and  it  would  l>e  foolish 
of  them  to  waste  their  resotircee  in  an  at- 
tempt to  do  so. 

Mr.  Laird  fears  that  launch-on-warning 
would  cause  the  Soviets  to  accelerate  their 
defense.  One  wishes  he  were  equally  aware 
that  our  ABM  will  force  the  RusBlans  to  de- 
velop MIRV.  that  our  MIRV  will  force  them 
to  deploy  MIRV  on  a  large  scale,  and  that 
this  arms  race  cycle  must  be  sttjpped  before 
It  Is  too  late. 

(6i  Alternatively,  is  there  any  perceivable 
risk  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  develop  a  bal- 
listic missile  defense  system  capable  of  inter- 
cepting enough  of  otir  SLBMs  and  ICBMs  to 
limit  destruction  to  acceptable  levels — in- 
cluding interception  of  Improvements  which 
might  be  made  absent  agreements;  such  as 
MIRV  warheads  or  warheads  which  can  be 
maneuvered  in  flight? 

Answer:  Yes.  ballistic  missile  defense  In 
the  last  ten  years  has  progressed  from  what 
vras  believed  to  be  an  impossible  task  to 
where  it  is  now  roughly  an  equal  alternative 
to  additional  offensive  mlasile  systems.  We 
cannot  guarantee  that  in  the  next  ten  years 
defense  might  not.  for  a  time,  be  superior  to 
offense,  at  least  in  the  ballistic  nUsslle  area. 
FMrther.  If  the  Soviets  develop  an  effective 
first  strike  against  our  land-baeed  mlssllee. 
then  their  anti-ballistic  missile  systems 
might    be    very   effective    against    sea-based 
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mlGsUe  forces.  This  situation  illustrates  the 
need  for  a  viable  bomber  force. 

Comment:  (6)  If  the  Russians  can  develop 
and  deploy  an  effective  ABM,  which  is  most 
unlikely,  it  seems  hard  to  believe  that  they 
would  not  be  abie  to  solve  the  far  simpler 
problems  of  aircraft  defense. 

(7)  If  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  find  the 
economic  and  technical  resources  to  develop 
and  deploy  such  weapons.  Is  it  perceived  that 
they  would  have  such  enormous  confidence 
in  them  that  they  would  be  willing  to  launch 
a  first-strike  under  any  conditions  realizing 
that  misplaced  reliance  could  result  in  the 
total  destruction  of  their  society? 

ATiswer:  We  cannot  predict  with  certainty 
how  the  Soviets  will  react.  Thus  far,  our 
strategic  forces  have  been  sufficient  to  deter 
an  all-out  Soviet  surprise  attack  against  the 
United  States.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  deter 
the  Initiation  of  a  nuclear  war,  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  we  make  two  things 
clear  to  the  Soviets  (or  any  other  potential 
enemy):  (1)  our  intention  to  respond  to  a 
first  strike;  and  (2i  the  gain  which  they 
might  achieve  by  initiating  a  war  against  us 
will  be  more  than  matched  by  the  damage 
which  we  will  Infilct  in  return.  Deterrence 
could  fall  If  the  Soviets  miscalculated  our 
Intentions  to  respond  or  the  capabilities  of 
oiff  offeftSfve  forces  to  inflict  damage  to  their 
mftltary*  Torces  and  urban-industrial  base 
after  sustaining  damage  from  a  first  strike. 
It  Is  not  clear  that  the  Soviets  would  be 
deterred  from  initiating  a  first  strike.  If  their 
estimate  showed  that  they  could  inflict  a 
high  level  of  fatalities  against  the  United 
States  and  suffer  a  low  level  of  fatalities  in 
return.  Such  calculations  could  be  made  by 
the  Soviets  If  we  allow  one  or  two  elements 
of  our  offensive  forces  to  deteriorate  in 
strength  and  our  remaining  forces  are 
negated  (at  least  in  part)  through  a  tech- 
nological advancement  or  tactical  surprise. 

Comment:  (7)  The  fact  remains  that,  be- 
fore they  launch  a  first  strike  against  a 
bomber-less  United  States,  they  must  have 
very  high  confidence  they  can  destroy  our 
SSBNs  and  ICBMs  simultaneously,  that  we 
will  not  launch  on  warning,  and  or  that  their 
ABM  win  be  sufficiently  effective  and  re- 
liable to  protect  them  from  our  second  strike. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  they  could  develop 
anything  that  would  give  them  this  confi- 
dence. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  Soviets 
would  place  their  faith  in  an  unreliable  ABM. 
or  an  unreliable  ASW  device,  and  attack 
without  reason  for  high  confidence  in  their 
Immunity  to  our  second  strike.  But  such  an 
act  would  be  highly  irrational;  if  they  are 
going  to  be  Irrational,  the  entire  concept  of 
deterrence  is  worthless  and  a  new  bomber 
will  not  help  us. 

B.  It  is  our  understanding  that  in  1966 
then  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  pre- 
pared a  study  indicating  that  if  it  did  be- 
come necessary  to  provide  further  insurance 
of  our  missile  force,  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
insxulng  with  additional  missiles  would  ex- 
ceed the  cost-effectiveness  of  insuring  with 
B-52  bombers,  up  to  the  point  where  missile 
effectiveness  fell  below  50  percent.  The  same 
study  concluded  that  against  Improved  So- 
viet defenses,  missile  effectiveness  would 
have  to  be  lower  than  30  percent  before  In- 
surance with  PB-lll  SRAM  Insurance  would 
be  more  desirable  than  missiles.  What  is  the 
current  status  of  these  relationships? 

Answer:  Comparisons  of  the  type  you  sug- 
gest are  extremely  sensitive  to  the  assumed 
scentwio  and  there  are,  of  course,  a  large 
number  of  possible  war  scenarios  and  a  wide 
range  of  assumptions  associated  with  each. 
For  example,  the  number  of  Mlnuteman  III 
missiles  required  to  equal  the  effectiveness  of 
a  given  bomber  force  is  significantly  influ- 
enced by  the  degree  of  strategic  warning  as- 
sumed and  the  generation  rat«  of  the  bomber 
force   during   this   warning  period.   For  in 


stance,  assuming  no  Mlnuteman  Ill's  de- 
stroyed before  launch,  the  ratio  of  Minute- 
man  III  5-year  costs  to  AMSA  5-year  costs  to 
deliver  the  same  number  of  weapons  to  tar- 
get would  be  about  0.58  for  a  bomber  genera- 
tion rate  of  40  percent.  For  a  fully  generated 
bomber  force  (90  percent)  the  ratio  would 
be  about  1  34.  Similarly,  the  number  of  mis- 
siles assumed  to  be  destroyed  before  launch 
Is  also  a  driving  factor  and  this  is  dependent 
on  a  host  of  assumptions  regarding  attack 
timing,  warning  time,  launch  doctrine,  at- 
tacking missile  accuracy,  etc.  To  illustrate 
this  point,  the  above  ratios  would  change  to 
0.73  and  1.67  If  only  20  percent  of  the  mis- 
siles are  assumed  to  be  destroyed  before 
launch.  Further,  the  described  comparisons 
are  relevant  to  soft  targets  where  delivery 
accuracy  is  not  a  significant  factor.  If  hard 
targets  are  considered,  the  better  delivery 
accuracy  of  the  AMSA  would  alter  the  ratios 
in  favor  of  the  AMSA  assuming  time  urgency 
of  the  tArgets  Is  not  a  deciding  factor. 

In  general,  our  past  studies  have  shown 
that  the  relative  cost  effectiveness  of  pure 
missile  and  pure  bomber  forces  varies  as  the 
scenarios  and  a£siunptions  are  changed. 
Studies  have  also  shown  that  a  mixed  force 
of  missiles  and  bombers  can.  against  an  un- 
certain threat,  provide  a  more  cost-effective 
deterrent  than  a  pure  force  of  either  system. 
In  short,  a  mix  of  bombers  and  missiles  com- 
pounds the  enemy's  defense  problems  and 
makes  lilm  spend  considerably  more  to  ob- 
tain a  given  level  of  defense  and  diverts  his 
resources  that  might  otherwise  be  spent  on 
offensive  systems. 

B.  ( 1 )  Does  not  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
bombers  as  opposed  to  missiles  drop  still 
further  tn  light  of  the  potential  development 
of  MIRV  warheads  and  in  light  of  AMSA's 
higher  cost? 

Answer:  First.  It  should  be  noted  that  both 
bombers  and  missiles  can  be  "MIRVed."  As 
an  example.  AMSA  can  carry  many  missiles 
such  as  SRAM.  The  results  of  a  comparison  of 
the  cost  effectiveness  of  bomber  and  missile 
systems  depend  on  the  assumptions  con- 
cerning pre-launch  survivability  and  on  the 
postulated  enemy  bomber  and  missile  de- 
fenses. It  can  be  seen  from  the  example 
provided  in  the  previous  answer  that  with 
certain  assumptions  a  csise  can  be  made  for 
or  against  either  system. 

Comment:  IB.  and  (1)  As  Mr.  Laird  says, 
the  outcome  of  these  comparisons  depends 
upon  one's  assumptions.  It  seems  a  reason- 
able assumption,  however,  that  after-launch 
attrition  of  bombers  will  be  far  higher  against 
a  sophisticated  defense  than  will  after- 
launch  attrition  of  missiles. 

Regarding  Mr.  Laird's  statement  that 
AMSA  s  accuracy  gives  it  an  advantage  against 
hard  non-urgent  targets,  I  find  myself  un- 
aware of  any  such  targets;  perhaps  he  could 
cite  some  examples. 

B.  (2)  Is  it  not  probable  that  a  country 
capable  of  developing  counterforce,  or  de- 
fensive systems  with  the  ability  to  destroy 
or  intercept  high  speed  missiles  with  pene- 
tration aids  could  also  develop  the  ability 
to  counter  much  slower  manned  bombers 
which,  on  the  ground  are  also  much  softer 
targets? 

Answer;  The  Soviets  are  certainly  capable 
of  improving  their  defenses  against  all  threats 
and  they  continue  to  devote  a  large  portion 
of  their  total  resources  to  both  offensive  and 
defensive  weapon  systems  This  is  a  basic 
reason  wby  we  believe  It  is  Important  to 
maintain  a  strategic  deterrent  force  consist- 
ing of  missiles  and  bombers. 

In  many  respects  to  realize  an  effective  air 
defense  against  bombers  penetrating  at  very 
low  altitude  is  much  more  difficult  than  an 
ABM  defense.  For  example,  the  operational 
flexibility  of  bombers  jiermlts  penetration  of 
the  Soviet  Union  from  virtually  any  direc- 
tion. This  greatly  increases  the  area  that 
must  be  defended  and  compounds  the  com- 
mand and  control  problems  of  the  air  de- 


fense The  Soviets  recognize  the  effectivene.ss 
of  bombers  and  they  are  making  significant 
Improvements  In  their  manned  aircraft  de- 
fensive systems.  Nevertheless,  the  AMSA  will 
be  able  to  penetrate  the  postulated  Soviet  air 
defense  system  with  much  greater  effective- 
ness than  our  current  bomber  force. 

The  Improving  Soviet  capabilities  have  re- 
sulted in  the  danger  of  destruction  of  our 
bomber  forces.  These  measures  have  progres- 
sively reduced  the  warning  time  for  launch- 
ing the  bomber  force.  Our  response  has  been 
to  disperse  the  alert  bomber  force.  In  this 
regard,  one  of  the  major  design  objectives  of 
the  AMSA  is  to  enhance  the  system  pre- 
launch  survivability  through  wide  dispersal 
to  austere  landing  sites  and  quick  reaction 
capability.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  in  two 
ways.  First,  the  system  will  be  designed  so 
that  it  can  be  a  safe  distance  away  from  the 
base  within  the  very  short  time  available. 
Second,  iu  take-off  and  landing  character- 
istics will  permit  dispersal  to  a  very  large 
number  of  airfields  throughout  the  country, 
compounding  the  targeting  problem  of  the 
attacker. 

Comment:  (2)  The  ability  to  penetrate 
from  many  directions,  which  is  shared  to 
some  extent  by  our  SLBMs,  Is  of  some  value. 
However,  it  is  universally  acknowledged  that 
it  is  impossible  to  defend  against  a  heavy 
MIRV-plus-penald  missile  attack  regardless 
of  direction  of  origin. 

Much  of  the  advantage  of  low-altitude 
penetration  is  lost  as  the  defense  deploys 
look-down  radar. 

If  "the  Soviets  recognize  the  effectiveness 
of  bombers."  one  wonders  why  they  aren't 
building  long-range  types,  and  why  their 
only  existing  long-range  heavy  bomber  is  a 
propeller-driven  model,  inferior  to  oiu  B-52 
In  all  major  parameters. 

Mr.  Laird  Implies  that  AMSA  will  lend  it- 
self to  dispersion  and  quick  Ukeoff  better 
than  the  present  B-52,  B-58.'PB-111.  Why  is 
this?  Is  It  significant,  when  one  considers 
that  getting  the  bombers  off  the  ground  will 
be  of  little  value  unless  the  tankers  also  can 
take  off  safely? 

B.  (3)(a>  We  have  been  told  that  main- 
tenance of  a  bomber  force  requires  the  enemy 
to  "mix"  his  defenses  to  divert  to  bomber  de- 
fenses funds  which  otherwise  might  be  em- 
ployed for  anti-missile  defense.  In  this  con- 
nection, does  not  the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  bombers  also  require  us  to  di- 
vert substantial  amounts  of  funds  which 
might  otherwise  be  used  to  develop  increased 
penetration  ability  for  our  missiles? 

Answer:  A  mix  of  bombers  and  missiles 
tasks  the  Soviets'  defenses;  they  must  defend 
all  targets  against  both  bombers  and  missiles. 
If  they  did  not  "balance"  their  defenses,  we 
could  use  bombers  to  attack  targets  defended 
against  warheads  from  missiles,  and  vice 
versa.  Thus  a  mix  of  forces  on  our  part  makes 
the  Soviets  spend  considerably  more  to  get  a 
certain  level  of  defense.  Alternatively,  for  a 
given  Soviet  expenditure  on  defense,  we  do 
not  need  as  many  forces  to  do  the  Job  as  if 
all  our  forces  were  either  bombers  or  missiles. 
Funds  we  devote  to  bombers,  rather  than  to 
additional  missiles,  also  Insure  against  gross 
failure  of  our  missile  systems. 

Additionally,  there  are  many  uses  for  the 
bomber  force  other  than  the  real  and  exten- 
sive diversion  of  Soviet  funds  into  air  de- 
fenses. High  performance  bombers  can  j^ro- 
vide  a  capability  for  selective  response  and 
precision  delivery  where  constraints  preclude 
commitment  of  our  missile  forces.  Bombers 
can  be  recovered  and  reconstituted  and  used 
to  strike  additional  targets.  Bombers  can 
also  provide  effective  augmentation  of  our 
general  purpose  forces  in  nonnuclear  con- 
flicts (e.g.,  B-52S  in  South  Vietnam). 

Comments:  (3)(a)  Since  we  know  defense 
against  a  heavy  missile  attack  to  be  futile, 
why  do  we  desire  to  force  the  Soviets  to 
divert  funds  from  missile  defense?  Moreover, 
to  force  the  Soviet  Union  to  Increase  defense 
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spending  of  any  type  Is  undesirable;  It  In- 
creases intemsUon*!  tension,  and  with  It 
the  chance  of  nuclear  war.  Thtis,  to  what- 
ever extent  AMSA  would  be  effective  in  thU 
regard.  It  would  not  be  a  deterrent  but  an 
incitement  to  war. 

The  idea  of  recovering  and  re-uflng  a  bom- 
ber in  an  allout  nuclear  war  Is  bizarre.  It  Is 
doubtful  that  there  will  be  airfields  left  to 
land  on.  It  is  certain  that  what  happens 
after  the  first  massive  exchange  will  be  of 
little  Importance. 

B.  (3)(b)  Do  not  existing  bombers,  the 
B-52.  B-58  and  the  PB-lll.  possess  among 
them  the  ability  to  penetrate  any  defensive 
system  which  AMSA  could  penetrate,  al- 
beit not  for  all  targets  in  the  Soviet  Union? 
Does  not  this  r«qulre  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
If  It  does  aim  for  a  first-strike  capability, 
at  least  develop  the  technological  compe- 
tence to  counter  AMSA  regardless  of 
whether  it  Is  built?  Does  it  not  require  that 
for  substantial  portions  of  the  country  such 
systems  also  be  deployed  if  our  deterrent 
Is  to  be  degraded  7 

Ansu>er:  The  combination  of  good  points 
of  the  three  different  aircraft  does  not 
result  In  the  same  effectiveness  as  a  single 
aircraft  having  all  the  good  points.  The  cur- 
rent strategic  aircraft  have  certain  short- 
comings which  AMSA  would  not  have  and 
which  can  be  exploited  by  the  enemy  to 
degrade  the  individual  effectiveness  of  the 
•current  bombers.  For  example,  the  high 
speed  of  the  FB-111  does  not  reduce  the 
vulnerability  of  the  slower,  larger  radar  sig- 
nature B-52  nor  does  the  long  range  and 
large  payload  of  the  13-52  permit  the  FB- 
111  to  attack  deep  targets  at  high  speed 
while  carrying  adequate  penetration  aids 
against  advanced  defenses. 

The  AMSA  design  combines  many  of  the 
good  features  of  the  FB-111.  B-58  and  B-52. 
while  minimizing  the  shortcomings  of  all 
three.  Such  a  system  imposes  a  greater 
strain  on  defenses  than  the  FB-lll/B-68/ 
B-5a  combination.  An  AMSA  force  would 
be  an  economical  replacement  for  the  cur- 
rent strategic  bomber  force  (B-52  B-58  FB- 
111)  because  of  the  larger  jjayload  capabil- 
ity and  improved  penetration  characteristics 
of  the  advanced  bomber.  That  is.  a  smaller 
AMSA  force  can  be  deployed  that  will  pro- 
vide the  same  effectiveness  as  the  B-52/B- 
58  FB-111  force.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
research  and  development  and  Initial  in- 
vestment costs  of  an  equal  effectiveness 
AMSA  force  will  be  amortized  about  ten 
years  after  deployment  of  the  first  wing. 

Comment:  B3b  Doubtless  it  Is  desirable 
to  have  all  the  advantages  combined  In  a 
single  aircraft.  Tlie  question  is  whether  it  is 
worth  the  cost.  In  his  cost  comparison.  Mr. 
Laird  deals  with  real  costs  of  the  B-52  B-58/ 
FB-111.  We  have  built  these  planes;  we  have 
them  m  the  Inventory:  we  know  how  much 
they  cost.  On  the  other  hand,  the  AMSA  fig- 
ures are  projections  from  the  present  pre- 
development  stage.  All  experience  Indicates 
that  these  costs  will  increase  by  at  least 
2  to  1.  even  neglecting  inflation.  AMSA  will 
not  be  cheap. 

And  the  thrust  of  the  question  remains; 
If  the  Soviets  are  going  to  attempt  a  bomber 
defense,  existing  aircraft  will  force  them  to 
develop  defenses  against  low-level  supersonic 
bombers,  long-range  bombers  and.  pen-aids; 
m  short,  against  everything  AMSA  can  do. 
even  if  we  have  no  AMSA. 

B.  (3)(c)  WlU  not  the  development  of 
stand-off  capability  and  penetration  aids,  in- 
cluding the  Short  Range  Attack  Missile  and 
Subsonic  Cruise  Armed  Decoy,  further  in- 
crease the  capability  of  existing  bombers  to 
penetrate  even  the  most  sophisticated  Soviet 
air  defense? 

Answer:  The  development  of  advanced 
penetration  aids  will  certainly  enhance  the 
capability  ot  eilstlng  bombers  to  penetrate 
area   defenses   and   permit   standoff   weapon 


delivery  against  terminal  defenses  when  nec- 
essary. However,  the  ability  of  bombers  to 
penetrate  air  defenses  Is  a  function  of  both 
aircraft  characteristics   and  the   quality  of 
penetration    aids    carried    on    the    bomber. 
Experience  Indicates  that  both  carefully  de- 
signed aircraft  characteristics  and  carefully 
designed  penald  qualities  are  required.  The 
AMSA   will    Incorporate   basic   design    char- 
acteristics that  will  provide  significant  pene- 
tration survival   improvement   over  current 
bombers.  These  design  features  include  re- 
duced radar  cross  section  and  Infrared  signa- 
tures,   speed    versatility    at    high    and    low 
altitude,  and  the  capability  to  penetrate  at 
lower  altitudes  which  not  only  Improve  the 
basic   aircraft   penetrability,   but   also   make 
the  problem   of  designing  pei»ldB  less  dif- 
ficult. The  AMSA  with  Its  higher  speed  would 
be  exposed  to  the  defenses  for  a  shorter  time; 
for  a  given  level  of  protection  Its  ECM  re- 
quirements are  less  than  the  B-52  because  of 
smaller  radar  signature;  and  Its  lower  pene- 
tration    altitude    reduces     detectabUlty    by 
ground  radars    In  addition,  as  defenses  Im- 
prove,   a    greater    portion    of    the    bomber's 
effective  payload  may  be  devoted  to  advanced 
penetration    aids    to    enhance    effectiveness. 
Tlie  larger  payload  capacity  of  the  AMSA  will 
accommodate  a  wide  variety  of  penetration 
aids  and  weapons  which  means  more  targets 
killed    per   aircraft    for   any   given    level    of 
defei^se. 

Comment:  B-3(c)  Again.  It  is  a  question 
of  whether  the  advantages  of  AMSA  are 
worth  the  cost. 

Moreover,  there  Is  much  to  be  said  for 
putting  one's  eggs  In  many  baskets.  Even 
the  smallest  of  the  bombers  under  discus- 
sion carries  enough  thermonuclear  explosive 
power  to  destroy  almost  any  target.  Using 
large  numbers  of  cheaper  bombers  would 
make  it  easier  to  saturate  the  defense  and 
would  decrease  the  effect  of  unexpected  high 
performance  on  the  part  of  the  defense.  It 
also  permits  greater  targeting  fiexlbillty. 

B.  (3)(d)  If  there  were  no  problem  of 
strategic  obsolescence,  how  long  could  exist- 
ing strategic  bombers  be  made  to  last 
through  continuing  modifications  and  re- 
structuring? 

Answer:  Physical  age  becomes  a  problem 
to  the  extent  that  deterioration  does  occur  in 
the    structure,   wiring,    cables,    engine    per- 
formance, etc.  and  continuous  modifications 
are  required.  It  U  presently  expected  that 
the  structural  life  of  the  newest  model  B-528 
will  last,  under  projected  usage,  until  some- 
time   In    the    early    1980s    with    appropriate 
modifications.      However,      the      extension 
achieved  by  these  modifications  Is  a  calcu- 
lated estimate  and  thus  the  service  life  of 
the   B-62   force  has   significant   uncertainty. 
We  cannot  predict,  as  well  as  we  would  like. 
how  aircraft  structure  will  respond  to  usage. 
The  B-52s  wlU  spend  a  large  part  of  the  time 
operating  in   a  low  altitude  flight  environ- 
ment for  which  they  were  not  Initially  de- 
signed, thereby  increasing  the  possibility  of 
structural  problenrxs.  If  and  when  we  detect 
a  major  structural  fatigue  in  the  B~52  force. 
It  may  be  too  late  to  produce  a  timely  re- 
placement   aircraft.    This    problem    Is    com- 
pounded by  large  uncertainties  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  costs  that  may  be  required  to 
keep  old  systems  viable.  We  do  know,  how- 
ever, that  as  age  increases  so  does  the  risk  of 
incurring  large  modification  costs.  As  in  all 
complex  machinery  at  some  point  it  becomes 
cheaper  to  buy  a  new  system  rather   than 
continue  to  repair. 

The  Air  Force  has  carefully  planned  and 
proposed  an  orderly,  well-balanced  and  low- 
risk  development  program  starting  in  fiscal 
1970  leading  to  the  first  lUght  of  a  new 
bomber  in  1973.  No  production  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  govcrimient  Is  currently 
proposed;  however,  if  a  production  decision 
Is  subsequently  made  we  could  achieve  an 
initial  operational  capability  in  fiscal  1977 
and   a   fully   operational   force   a   few   years 


later.  By  that  time  the  B-52«  will  be  17-20 
years  old  The  beBt  B-82.  the  "H"  model, 
represents  the  maximum  growth  economi- 
cally attainable  within  the  constraints  of  the 
basic  B-52  design.  It  would  be  tremendously 
expensive  to  nuike  the  B-S2  faster,  carry  more 
payload.  fly  lower  or  have  a  smaller  radar 
cross  section.  Additionally,  certain  improve- 
ments such  as  to  provide  for  B-52  self-suffi- 
ciency for  wide  dispersal  to  improve  pre- 
launch  survivability  would  Involve  high  costs 
and  excessive  fleet  downtime.  While  we  would 
be  able  to  use  new  weapons  or  penetration 
aids  on  the  aircraft  agklnst  an  Improving 
threat,  we  have  reached  the  point  where  a 
sounder  Investment  Is  to  swiqulre  a  new 
bomber  rather  than  to  keep  modifying  the 
old. 


II.    SECONDARY    CAPABrLITIES    OF    BOMBERS 

A.  (1)  We  are  told  that  a  "fall  out"  benefit 
of  AMSA  would  be  Its  utility  In  situations 
calling  for  conventional  resjxjnse.  In  this 
connection,  against  unsophisticated  defenses 
or  no  defenses,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
targets  In  South  Vietnam,  would  not  AMSA 
be  overdeslgned?  Would  it  perform  with  sig- 
nificantly greater  effect  than  the  B-52? 

Answer:  A  bomber.  Including  the  B-52,  de- 
signed for  nuclear  war  will  be  a  more  sophis- 
ticated aircraft  than  Is  needed  when  attack- 
ing undefended  targets.  However.  In  a  per- 
missive air  environment,  the  most  lmi>ortant 
aircraft  characteristic  is  ton-mile  economy, 
that  is.  minimum  cost  p>er  pound  delivered. 
AMSA  with  its  large  payload  capability  would 
have  the  ton-mile  economies  of  a  larger  air- 
craft and  regardless  of  Its  sophistication,  It 
would  be  more  effective  than  the  B-52. 

The  AMSA  would  also  have  a  conventional 
bombing  capability  significantly  better  than 
that    of    the    &-52.    Specifically,    the    AMSA 
bombing  system  would  be  much  more  accu- 
rate;   and   accuracy   Is   vital    In   the   type   of 
bombing    that    the    B-52    has    usually    been 
doing   in    South   Vietnam     Accuracy    Is   also 
critical     when     attacking    such     targets     as 
bridges,  industrial  .--tructures.  power  plants. 
etc.  'The  second  major  advantage  of  the  AMSA 
would  be  its  ability  to  survive  In  a  hostile 
defense  environment.  Because  of  its  higher 
speed   and   lower   radar   and   Infrared   signa- 
ture, the  AMSA  would  be  able  to  penetrate 
defenses  much  better  than  the  B-52   In  fact, 
the  AMSA  Is  the  only  aircraft  projected  to 
have   the   capability   to   carry   large   conven- 
tional payloads  at  supersonic  speed.  This  Is 
because  its  normal  payload  is  carried  Inter- 
nally. Finally  the  AMSA  would  far  exceed  the 
payload  capacity  of  the  B-52   In  view  of  the 
foregoing,    the    AMSA   would    perform    with 
significantly    greater   effect    in    the    conven- 
tional role  than  the  B-52. 

Comment:  II  A  d)  In  Vietnam,  for  prop- 
aeanda  reasons  we  have  refused  to  send  our 
B-52S  against  defended  targeU;  we  have  not 
exposed  them  to  SAMs  or  interceptors  Pre- 
sumably AMSA  would  operate  under  the 
same  restrictions:  thus  its  Improved  penetra- 
tion ability  would  not  be  used  Improved  ac- 
curacy Is  of  .come  value,  but  it  may  not  be 
worth  the  cost 

A.  (2)  Attainst  sophisticated  air  defenses. 
as  is  the  case  with  targets  in  North  Vietnam 
where  the  B-52  has  not  been  used.  wouM 
not  even  the  AMSA  be  vulnerable  to  the 
point  where  its  use  for  carrying  conventional 
bombloads  would  not  be  worthwhile;  1  e  .  is 
not  whatever  cost-effectiveness  retained  by 
bombers  against  surface-to-air  missiles  and 
high  speed  interceptors  heavily  dependent 
upon  their  carrying  nuclear  warheads  with 
such  great  destructive  power  that  high  attri- 
tion rates  are  acceptable? 

An'iwer:  As  we  saw  In  North  Vietnam, 
bombing  may  have  to  be  conducted  in  a  very 
hostile  nonnuclear  environment.  When  this 
is  the  case,  ton-mile  economy  Is  no  longer 
the  predominate  factor.  Probability  of  sur- 
vival becomes  extremely  Important  even  to 
the  point  where  the  relatively  poor  ton-mile 
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economy  of  th«  P-106,  as  compared  to  the 
B-52.  Is  prefM-red.  To  exploit  these  economies 
the  large  aircraft  must  have  penetration 
survival  similar  to  that  of  small  aircraft  and 
must  be  able  to  deliver  Its  larger  payload 
efficiently. 

The  AMSA  combines  the  good  ton-mile 
economy  of  the  large  aircraft  with  much  of 
the  performance  of  a  fighter-bomber.  The 
speed  and  altitude  versatility  of  the  AMSA 
would  permit  avoidance  of  concentrated  AAA 
and  small  arms  defenses  and  would  provide 
better  modes  for  coping  with  all  but  very 
high  performance  Interceptors  Interceptors 
and  nonnuclear  surface-to-air  missiles  can 
be  degraded  by  electronic  countermeasures 
particularly  as  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
defense  system  Is  obtained.  Because  of  the 
advantages  which  accrue  from  night,  all- 
weather  delivery  with  high  accuracy,  the 
AMSA  has  greater  potential  for  effective  non- 
nuclear  attack  of  fixed  targets  in  hostile  de- 
fense environments  and  could  provide  much 
more  effective  augmentation  to  the  capablU- 
tlee  of  our  General  Purpose  forces  than  can 
be  achieved  with  the  current  bomber  force. 
Destroying  large  or  hardened  military  tar- 
geits  Is  Intrinsically  more  expensive  using 
nonnuclear  weapons  than  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons, Independent  of  the  attendant  aircraft 
atlrltloA  due  to  the  defenses.  A  severe  defense 
eilVironfrifeht  will  further  Increase  the  total 
cost  of  destroying  the  targets.  One  can  postu- 
late nonnuclear  scenarios  Involving  sophisti- 
cated air  defenses  where  we  could  not  afford 
to  attack  on  a  repetitive  sortie  basis  with 
any  aircraft.  Accordingly,  the  use  of  AMSA 
In  nonnuclear  conflicts  would  require  assess- 
ment of  the  Importance  of  the  objectives  ver- 
sus the  cost.  Certainly  an  expyenslve  weapon 
system  would  not  be  exposed  to  high  risks 
unless  the  objectives  were  deemed  important 
enough  and  lower  cost  options  were  not 
available. 

However,  the  existence  of  the  strategic 
bomber,  primarily  designed  for  the  nuclear 
role  but  possessing  excellent  nonnuclear 
capabilities,  affords  an  important  choice.  The 
existence  of  this  option  is  and  will  be  a  de- 
terrent to  potential  enemies  across  the  spec- 
trum of  conflict. 

A.  (3)  In  a  conventional  war  situation,  is 
It  not  likely  that  carrier  or  land-based  tac- 
tical aircraft  would  be  available  to  obviate 
the  need  for  a  larger  force  of  long-range 
bombers?  Is  it  not  true  that  such  aircraft 
would  be  much  more  useful  in  such  roles 
because  of  their  enhanced  maneuverablUty 
and  ability  to  penetrate  defenses? 

Anstcer:  The  rate  of  build-up  and  location 
of  a  nonnuclear  conflict  influences  the  rela- 
tive utility  of  long-range  bombers  versus  tac- 
tical aircraft.  For  example,  if  the  conflict 
develops  suddenly  in  an  area  remote  from 
normal  carrier  oi)erating  stations  or  major 
tactical  air  facilities:  a  small  number  of  long- 
range  bombers  can  deliver  very  large  payloads 
in  a  few  hours.  Should  the  conflict  be  located 
near  the  interior  of  a  large  land  mass  where 
the  range  payload  capability  of  the  carrier 
or  land-based  tactical  fighter  is  significantly 
reduced,  the  long-range  bomber  may  be  the 
only  aircraft  that  could  be  immediately  re- 
sponsive to  the  situation. 

The  use  of  B-52s  in  Vietnam  is  one  recent 
example  of  how  bombers  can  be  used  as  op- 
posed to  tactical  fighters.  The  fighters  are 
used  in  close  air  support,  interdiction,  and 
air  superiority  roles  and  are  not  free  for  the 
saturation  bombing  that  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  large  bomber  to  prevent 
massing  of  troop  concentrations  (eg..  Khe 
Sahn)  and  to  harass  enemy  troops  In  future 
nonnuclear  conflicts,  the  AMSA  will  be  a  far 
greater  asset  to  our  war  fighting  capabilities 
than  the  current  bomber  force. 

The  massive  application  of  aerial  firepower 
early  in  a  nonnuclear  conflict  would  be  much 
more  effective  at  less  cost  than  attempting 


to  destroy  the  same  targets  several  months 
after  sophisticated  defenses  have  been  estab- 
lished. When  the  tactical  air  forces  are  in 
place,  air  support  can  best  be  provided  using 
the  smaller  tactical  aircraft.  However,  the 
large  bomber  may  still  be  best  used  when 
saturation  bombing  is  required  for  a  major 
ground  offensive  or  when  there  is  a  vital  need 
for  long-range  interdiction  missions. 

Comment:  (2)  and  (3)  One  can  postulate 
a  scenario  in  which  almost  any  conceivable 
weapons  system  could  b?  used.  Once  again, 
the  questions  are:  What  is  the  probability 
of  the  situation  materializing?  If  it  does 
materialize,  will  the  advantages  of  the  new 
system  be  worth  the  cost? 

B.  It  has  been  claimed  that  bombers  are 
desirable  because  of  their  'flexibility" 
primarily  their  ability  to  change  targets  in 
flight  and  to  be  recalled  from  attack.  In  this 
connection, 

(11  lE  it  not  true  that  ICBMs  and  SLBMs 
could  be  held  well  beyond  the  point  in  time 
where  bombers  could  no  longer  be  recalled 
because  of  penetration  of  Soviet  air  space, 
and  that  the  missiles  could  then  be  fired  and 
still   beat  bombers  to   their  targets? 

Answer:  Flexibility  is  attributed  to 
manned  bombers  because  of  their  utility  in 
a  wide  variety  of  conflict  situations,  both 
nuclear  and  nonnuclear,  and  their  versatility 
within  these  several  applications.  By  way  of 
illustration,  the  B-29  in  its  lifetime  was 
used  for  delivering  high  explosives,  nuclear 
weapons,  fire  bombs,  aerial  mines,  and  psy- 
chological warfare  materials.  It  attacked 
cities,  industry,  troops,  airfields  and  bridges. 
It  was  Used  for  weather  and  photographic 
reconnaissance.  Some  of  the  capabilities 
which  make  up  the  "flexibility"  attributed 
to  manned  bombers  Include  the  following: 
Launch  to  test  operational  readiness  and 
use  as  a  show  of  force  during  periods  of  ten- 
sion anywhere  In  the  world. 

Return  to  base  prior  to  commitment  of  the 
force,  thus  enabling  authorities  to  cease  mil- 
itary operations  if  political  decisions  require. 
Use  la  a  conventional  role  or  limited  nu- 
clear exchange  where  extreme  accuracy  not 
attalnaWe  by  ballistic  missiles  is  required. 

Assign  multiple  targets,  releasing  weapons 
preplanned  or  on  alternate  targets  as  dic- 
tated by  the  tactical  situations,  and  react 
to  the  threat  by  changing  or  maneuvering 
on  penetration  to  the  target. 

Recovery  and  reconstitute  subsequent  to 
an  initial  nuclear  exchange  and  use  to  strike 
additional  Urgets  detected  by  our  recon- 
naissance and  surveillance  systems  or  to 
strike  targets  not  struck  initially. 

Such  -flexibility"  while  not  readily  amen- 
able to  cost-effectiveness  analyses,  is  real 
none-the-less.  and  is  not  possessed  by  ballis- 
tic missiles.  The  manned  aircraft  still  re- 
mains the  most  versatile  weapon  system  yet 
devised  for  delivering  munitions. 

It  is  true  that  ballistic  missiles  provide  a 
quick  response  to  time-urgent  targets  for 
possible  damage  limiting  because  of  their 
much  shorter  time  of  flight.  However,  once 
the  bomber  has  been  launched  under  posi- 
tive control  there  is  no  problem  of  survival 
prior  to  the  penetration  of  Soviet  air  space, 
whereas  the  missiles  must  either  be  launched 
or  survive  an  attack  to  be  useful.  Further, 
with  satellite  communications,  bomber  weap- 
ons could  be  retargeted  or  withheld  up  to 
the  point  of  weapon  release  which  would 
only  be  seconds  away  from  impact. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Vi|-ginia. 


Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  is  there  not  an  order  under 
which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  was 
to  be  recognized  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
speech  by  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota <  Mr.  McGovERN  >  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Yes 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  lananimous  consent  that,  not- 
withstanding that  order,  and  without 
prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  under  the  order,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes  and  that  rule 
Vli  be  waived  for  the  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  weekend  President  Nixon  has 
been  criticized  for  permitting  the  use  of 
B-52  bombers  against  enemy  troop  con- 
centrations in  South  Vietnam. 

It  was  only  17  months  ago  that  the 
then  President,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  re- 
stricted and  subsequently  eliminated  all 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  President 
Johnson  did  this  with  the  expectation 
that  it  would  bring  about  productive 
peace  talks  in  Paris. 

Now,  what  has  happened  during  that 
17-month  period? 

The  Paris  peace  talks  have  produced 
zero  results.  There  is  no  evidence  that  we 
are  any  closer  to  a  negotiated  settlement 
of  the  Vietnam  war  today  than  we  were 
17  months  ago. 

What  has  been  the  result  on  the  bat- 
tlefront  of  President  Johnson's  decision 
to  restrict  and  then  eliminate  all  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam? 

The  result  on  the  battlefront  has  been 
this:  During  that  17-month  period.  April 
1,  1968,  through  September  6.  1969,  the 
United  States  has  suffered  141.045  battle 
casualties,  dead  and  wounded. 

This  figure  of  141,045  U.S.  battle  cas- 
ualties represents  49  percent  of  all  the 
casualties  we  have  suffered  in  this  long 
Vietnam  war. 

From  the  beginning.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  felt,  and  have  stated  many  times 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  that  it  was 
a  grave  error  of  judgment  to  become  in- 
volved in  a  ground  war  in  Asia.  But  then 
we  compounded  that  error  by  the  way 
the  war  was  conducted.  And  now,  the 
Paris  peace  talks  have  lulled  the  Ameri- 
can people  into  a  false  sense  of  security. 

The  end  is  not  in  sight — and  the  cas- 
ualties continue. 

The  record  shows  that  regardless  of 
the  concessions  made  by  the  United 
States,  the  enemy  has  given  nothing  in 
return — and  has  continued  to  demand 
that  North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  be 
awarded  a  total  political  victory. 

In  view  of  the  record.  I  do  not  join 
with  those  Senators  who  condemn  Presi- 
dent Nixon  for  being  reluctant  to  make 
additional  concessions  to  Hanoi — includ- 
ing the  plimination  of  bombing  of  enemy 
troop  concentrations  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, notwithstanding  the  order,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  brief 
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quorum  call  pending  the  arrival  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  must  object  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
Is  heard. 

The  rollcall  was  resumed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
previous  order  he  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  acting  majority  leader 
for  the  privilege  of  making  this  presen- 
tation at  this  time. 


THE  KING  FOOTBALL  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  witness  on  Saturday 
a  spectacular  event  of  great  magnitude 
and  significance.  I  was  so  deeply 
affected  by  it  that  I  want  to  share  that 
experience  with  my  fellow  Senators. 

We  often  hear  that  the  youth  of  our 
country  are  both  troubled  and  trouble- 
some: we  hear  that  they  are  undisci- 
plined; we  hear  that  they  have  moved 
away  from  the  traditional  values  that 
made  oiu-  Nation  great.  We  hear  all 
sorts  of  strange  things  about  the  yoimg 
people  of  today.  I  have  never  lost  con- 
fidence in  them.  I  tliink  they  are  wiser 
and  smarter,  and  I  think  by  and  large 
they  are  better  than  the  generation 
ahead  of  them.  What  I  viewed  on  the 
Downey  High  School  football  field  on 
Saturday,  September  13.  furnished  me 
with  new  evidence  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  youth  of 
our  great  Nation. 

I  saw  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
gathered  for  the  openiq^  of  the  King 
Football  Conference,  which  for  17  years 
has  been  building  sportsmanship  and 
companionship  among  youngsters  in 
southern  California.  The  103  football 
teams,  each  with  33  boys  aged  from  9 
to  15,  play  nine  games  each  fall.  These 
boys  are  cheered  in  their  efforts 
by  1.800  pom  pwm  girls  aged  6  to  15.  Vol- 
unteering their  time  are  626  coaches, 
managers,  and  oflBcials — all  dedicated, 
all  capable,  all  donating  their  services — 
under  the  dedicated  and  capable  di- 
rection of  T.  J.  Sullivan,  the  conference 
commissioner.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  been 
with  the  conference  since  its  inception, 
and  its  manager  for  the  past  7  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  sports  competition 
has  major  significance,  but  equally  im- 
portant is  the  scholastic  acliievement  en- 
couraged for  the  youngsters   by   their 


participation.  They  must  have  a  "C" 
average  to  qualify  at  all  and  they  must 
maintain  that  average  to  stay  in  active 
competition.  In  addition,  the  youths  get 
a  special  award  if  they  maintain  a  B-plus 
school  grade  average  wliile  competing  in 
the  football  conference.  The  team  with 
the  highest  scholastic  average  is  granted 
a  special  award. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  recall  seeing 
anything  more  thrilling  or  exciting  than 
these  thousands  of  yoimgsters — of  all 
creeds,  colors,  and  national  origins — and 
we  have  them  in  California — gathered  on 
that  football  field  in  a  massive  demon- 
stration of  this  Nation's  real  grassroots. 

There  was  full  integration.  There  were 
those  of  Spanish  ancestry,  Mexican  an- 
cestry, Japanese,  Chinese,  Filipinos,  Ital- 
ian Americans,  Irish  Americans — all 
shapes,  sizes,  and  colors.  Nobody  seemed 
conscioias  that  there  was  any  difference 
one  from  the  other.  That  is  the  kind  of 
America  that  I  grew  up  in,  and  the  kind 
of  America  I  think  we  would  all  wish  to 
see.  among  the  growTiups  as  well  as  the 
youngsters. 

Too  often  our  commimications  media 
feature  onlj-  a  verj'  small  percentage  of 
our  yoimgsters  who  from  time  to  time 
seem  to  get  into  trouble,  or  seem  bad, 
or  seem  to  be  troublemakers.  I  think  they 
should  also  show  the  side  of  our  Nation's 
youth  wliich  I  viewed — strong  bodies  and 
strong  minds  engaged  in  honest,  healthy, 
rewarding  competition.  There  were  no 
television  cameras  to  record  this  sig- 
nificant event,  though  I  did  ask  for  some 
photographs,  and  I  hope  that  I  shall 
have  them  in  my  office  within  the  week, 
because  I  would  like  to  exhibit  them  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

I  had  hoped  that  television  cameras 
would  be  present.  I  believe  it  would  have 
been  most  beneficial  for  the  people  of 
my  State  and  of  the  Nation.  In  fact  I 
would  hope  what  I  saw  could  be  spread 
over  the  entire  world.  Perhaps  next 
year  they  will  be  there.  I  intend  to  do 
everj'thing  I  can  to  insure  it. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend all  the  officials  and  participants  in 
this  conference,  with  p>articular  credit 
to  Mr.  Sullivan,  for  their  devotion  to 
the  American  ideal.  I  told  those  young- 
sters and  their  parents  on  Saturday  and 
I  want  to  repeat  today  for  my  colleagues 
and  the  entire  Nation  that  I  believe 
these  yoiingsters  demonstrate  the  true 
foundation  for  citizenship,  the  true 
spirit  of  strength  and  belief  in  America 
which  will  keep  this  Nation  strong,  and 
the  volimtary  community  participation 
which  makes  this  possible. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  characteris- 
tic— which  has  not  been  published  or  ex- 
posed enough — which  has  been  the  true 
strength  behind  the  progress  and  suc- 
cess of  oiu-  great  Nation. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACIUTIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (8.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  naissiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles  and 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  test  fa- 
cilities at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSKNT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing. Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate  in  a 
body  will  proceed  to  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  approxi- 
mately 12:30  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
the  three  astronauts  address  a  special 
joint  session  of  Congress. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent — and  this  request  has  been 
cleared  on  all  sides — that  with  the  time 
out  for  the  recess  to  hear  the  astronauts' 
address,  there  be  a  time  limitation,  be- 
ginning at  11  o'clock,  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  prayer  and  the  disposition  of 
the  Journal,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  <Mr.  McGovern),  and  a  vote  to 
occur  not  later  than  4  o'clock  tomorrow 
afternoon. 

If  I  may  interc>olate  here,  it  would  be 
quite  p>ossible  that  the  vote  could  come 
ijefore  4  o'clock.  It  would  also  be  under- 
stood that  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  <Mr.  McGovern) 
desired  to  modify  his  amendment,  he 
would  be  free  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  also  request  that  the  time  limit 
be  on  this  amendment  as  well  as  the 
amendment  thereto? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous  consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows : 

Ordered.  That  effective  after  the  prayer 
and  approval  of  the  Journal  on  Tuesday, 
September  16.  1969  the  time  f<w  further 
det>ate  on  pending  amendment  (No.  130) 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovern),  to  S.  254€,  the  military 
procurement  authorization  bill,  and  amend- 
ments thereto,  shall  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  ( Mr.  McGovern ) . 

Ordered  further,  That  the  Senate  shall  be- 
gin voting  not  later  than  4  o'clock  pxa. 
tomorrow,  and  that  the  Senator  frocn  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern i  shall  not  loee  the 
right  to  modify  his  amendment  (No.  130) 
prior  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  propose 
now,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  to  speak. 
rather  briefly  and  give  the  high  points 
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of  the  reasons  why  the  committee  In- 
cluded this  item  in  the  bill  for  fiscal  1970. 
Thereafter,  if  It  is  aerrecable,  I  should 
like  for  the  Senator  from  Nevada  to  seek 
recognition,  that  he  may  explain  In  more 
detail  the  nature  of  this  bomber  and  mat- 
ters related  to  it. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  fMrs.  SMrrH> , 
the  ranking  Republicsui  member  on  the 
committee,  not  wishing  to  speak  particu- 
larly today,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  I  conclude  my  remarks,  which  will 
be  within  25  minutes,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion Involved  here  is  rather  narrow  and 
rather  limited  in  foundation,  at  this 
stage,  but  it  is  a  very  large  question  for 
the  future,  with  reference  to  our  pre- 
paredness. 

This  concerns  a  new,  so-called  big 
bomber  that  would  be  a  successor  to  tiie 
B-52.  By  the  time  this  weapon  becomes 
available  in  1977  to  1978,  the  youngest 
members  of  the  B-52  family  will  be  more 
than  17  years  of  age.  So,  the  big  question 
is  whether  we  shall  have  this  added 
choice  of  deterrence,  this  alternative 
choice  with  reference  to  the  bombers. 

Mr.  President,  the  exact  amount  of 
money  available  in  what  we  call  the  Clif- 
ford budget  was  $72  million.  In  the  last 
budget  the  amount  was  set  at  $95  million. 

The  committee  eviewed  the  reasons 
for  the  additional  funds  very  carefully 
because  this  is  a  very  highly  Important 
matter.  The  committee  decidec^  on  the 
whole  to  recommend  the  figure  of  $95 
million. 

The  only  money  on  hand  that  has  al- 
ready been  appropriated  for  this  purpose 
is  $5  million.  So,  we  are  not  talking  about 
an  item  involving  a  great  deal  of  surplus 
funds. 

The  total  amount  appropriated  today 
on  the  entire  project  in  its  earlier  re- 
search and  development  stages  is  ap- 
proximately $140  million.  The  amount 
that  has  been  obligated  to  date  for  this 
purpose  is  $135  milhon.  The  difiference  of 
$5  mlUion  is  what  accounts  for  the  old 
money  I  have  just  mentioned. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
the  sponsors  of  his  amendment  do  not 
propose  to  cut  the  amount  entirely  out 
of  the  budget.  They  propose,  in  effect, 
that  there  is  some  need  for  a  further 
consideration  of  this  weapon.  They  are 
not  willing  to  take  all  funds  out  of  the 
budget.  However,  they  propose  to  leave 
in  the  budget  only  $20  million  for  a  fur- 
ther paper  study  of  the  project.  That  is 
well  and  good. 

I  am  glad  they  were  willing  to  do  so. 
However,  that  shows  how  nairow  the  gap 
is  and  how  narrow  the  issue  is  here. 

The  committee  is  not  proposing  that 
we  make  an  irrevocable  decision  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  weapon.  We  do  not  even 
allow  for  any  prototype  weapons  within 
the  authorization.  The  authors  of  the 
amendment  do  not  propose  that  we 
abandon  the  weapon. 

The  committee  merely  proposed  that 
duiing  this  fiscal  year  we  continue  this 
research. 

The  only  difference  between  the  com- 
mittee and  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 


ment is  with  reference  to  the  rate  of 
progress  that  we  make  during  this  fiscal 
year. 

The  committee  bill  and  the  report  hold 
the  project  down  this  side  of  production. 
It  does  not  even  permit  a  prototype,  the 
first  run  plane  of  the  bomfc»er.  That  is  all 
postponed  beyond  this  fiscal  year  and 
beyond  this  bill.  Production  of  any  kind 
is  postponed  beyond  this  fiscal  year. 

The  committee  report  on  page  9  con- 
tains this  language : 

The  decision  on  production  and  deploy- 
ment of  AMSA  Is  not  a  matter  for  considera- 
tion at  tbls  time  and  as  stated  above,  there 
are  no  procurement  funds  In  the  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

There  is  no  question  about  funds  being 
cut  off  this  side  of  production  or  even 
this  side  of  a  prototype.  That  was  the  role 
of  the  committee. 

The  committee,  like  the  proponents  of 
the  amendment,  was  not  willing  to  take 
the  project  out  of  the  bill.  The  committee 
wanted  to  leave  the  project  in  the  bill 
with  the  Idea  that  it  would  move  forward 
if  it  became  necessary. 

It  is  a  matter  that  will  bring  us  face  to 
face  with  a  decision  next  year  as  to 
whether  the  weapon  is  to  be  put  in  our 
inventory — not  for  use  at  this  time,  be- 
cause; that  could  not  be  done  now — for 
1977  to  1978. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  the 
committee  estimates  that  something  like 
$300  million  will  probably  be  asked  for  in 
the  1971  budget  by  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Department  of  Defense.  That  would  be  a 
logical  figure  as  we  see  it.  And  we  expect 
if  the  project  remains  in  the  bill  and  the 
money  is  appropriated  that  next  year  we 
will  be  in  engineering  development  to  the 
ext-2nt  of  approximately  $300  million  in 
new  money. 

I  will  return  later  to  the  probable  cost 
of  tills  weapon.  In  passing,  though,  the 
Laird  budget — even  though  an  increase 
in  funds  for  this  project  is  reflected — 
took  $219  million  out  of  the  budget  for 
what  has  become  known  as  the  FB-111, 
the  bomber  version  of  the  old  TFX. 

That  money  would  provide  for  22  of 
those  bombers.  That  was  in  the  original 
budget  for  this  year.  But  a  clear-cut  de- 
cision was  made  to  go  all  the  way  to- 
ward eliminating  that  item  and  not  buy- 
ing any  more  of  them.  Whatever  money 
was  to  be  spent  should  be  spent  on  the 
plans  for  a  new  and  more  advanced  and 
more  formidable  long-range  bomber.  The 
FB-111  was  not  designed  as  a  long-range 
bomber.  It  was  what  we  call  a  fighter 
bomber. 

So.  the  committee  made  a  clear-cut  de- 
cision to  stop  the  production  of  the  FB- 
111  and  move  toward  the  production  of 
the  other  plane.  The  reason  for  that  will 
be  explained  at  length  later. 

The  present  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of 
the  research,  development,  testing,  and 
engineering— and  that  is  all  included  in 
what  is  ordinarily  referred  to  as  research 
and  development,  and  we  will  try  to  get 
those  names  changed  and  not  let  all  of  it 
be  referred  to  as  research  and  develop- 
ment— of  five  aircraft  prototypes  begin- 
ning next  year  and  all  the  way  through 
that  phase  of  it  would  run  from  $1.7  to 
$1.9  billion. 


I  do  not  think  any  system  ever  dev'sed 
could  give  accurate  figures  at  this  stage. 

It  Is  one  of  those  things  that  cannot 
be  known.  We  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a 
weapon  we  will  have.  We  do  not  know 
how  fast  it  will  move  along. 

I  point  out.  too,  that  the  figures  we 
are  talking  about  now  consist  of  what 
they  refer  to  as  1968  dollars.  These 
figures  do  not  take  into  account  the 
probable  infiation  rate. 

I  will  come  back  to  that.  But  all  the 
way  through  we  are  talking  about  1968 
dollars,  running  from  $1.7  to  $1.9  bil- 
lion, and  I  think  it  would  run  more  than 
that.  It  is  not  what  we  call  an  overrun 
now,  but  already  we  have  had  inflation, 
and  costs  have  been  going  up.  I  would 
expect  the  research,  development,  test, 
and  engineering  in  those  five  test  aircraft 
to  run  close  to  $2.2  billion — c'oser  to  that 
than  the  lower  figure  of  $1.9  billion. 

At  this  stage  the  committee  cannot 
guarantee  these  estimates,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  Air  Force  or  the  Defense  De- 
partment should  try  to,  but  something 
has  to  be  used.  On  those  1968  dollars, 
the  estimate  they  make  for  approximate- 
ly 240  aircraft,  with  the  Initial  spares, 
the  technical  data,  and  the  support 
equipment,  runs  from  $6.8  billion  to  $7.2 
billion.  These  are  1968  estimates.  That 
does  not  count  inflation  spreads  and 
other  unknowns. 

We  are  trying  to  get  at  this  matter  to 
give  some  idea,  and  we  have  added  10 
years  of  operation  and  maintenance. 
That  really  does  not  go  to  the  vital  part. 
The  question  is.  Do  we  need  the  weapon, 
and  what  is  it  going  to  cost?  The  figure 
for  10  years  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance is  $3.3  billion  to  $3.5  billion.  That 
makes  their  total  top  figure  $12.6  billion. 
I  think  it  probably  would  run  more  than 
that,  and  It  might  be  20  or  25  percent 
more.  We  might  as  well  be  frank  about  it. 
Everything  is  costing  more.  I  hope  we 
can  stop  the  spiraling  inflation,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  will  do  much  more  than 
just  stop  it.  I  do  not  believe  we  are  going 
to  have  deflation.  It  is  not  very  healthful 
politically  for  those  who  are  in  ofQce. 
That  is  one  reason.  It  is  not  healthful  for 
those  who  have  jobs  and  who  have  bought 
many  things  on  the  installment  plan  and 
have  other  debts.  I  do  not  think  we 
will  have  extreme  deflation.  In  fact,  we 
do  not  want  extreme  deflation. 

Those  figures  are  a  beginning  of  some 
estimates  that  do  not  pretend  to  figure 
In  the  inflation  rate.  We  know  that  since 
1963  the  inflation  rates  have  been  run- 
ning from  3  to  4  percent  every  year.  We 
know  the  price  of  it,  the  penalty  of  it.  Of 
course,  the  estimates  are  not  6  years  old, 
but  at  that  rate  inflation  has  run  things 
up  24  percent  in  those  6  years. 

At  any  rate,  it  will  be  an  expen-^ive 
weapon,  and  I  think  that  all  weapons 
will  be  expensive  hereafter,  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  given.  In  addition,  they  re- 
quire more  and  more  electronics:  they 
are  required  to  do  more  and  more  things. 
They  iiave  to  take  advantage  of  the  tech- 
nology that  is  available  in  order  to  be  a 
modern  weapon.  So  the  prices  will  go  up 
on  all  weapons.  Tliat  is  why  I  say  we  have 
to  reduce  our  manpower  and  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  our  military 
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program  before  we  are  really  going  to 
get  to  the  objective  reductions  that 
count. 

What  \s  the  need  for  the  AMSA?  The 
need  for  the  AMSA  is  based  upon  the  old 
idea  of  needing  a  mixed  force  of  deter- 
rents. Our  bombers,  the  B-52's.  will  wear 
out  eventually.  A  great  many  of  them 
are  on  the  edge  of  that  now,  and  the  ad- 
ranced  models  will  be  used  up  and 
burned  out  by  1975,  1976,  1977.  If  we  are 
going  to  have  any  available  at  all.  we 
will  have  to  build  more. 

So  this  is  a  hedge  against  a  break- 
through of  some  kind  by  a  possible  ad- 
versarj-,  a  breakthrough  that  would  excel 
us,  or  a  breakthrough  in  some  way 
against  our  missiles;  and  it  is  an  alterna- 
tive to  have  in  case  the  missiles  show  an 
unexpected  high  rate  of  nonoperation 
or  nonresponse. 

If  we  want  to  continue  this  multiple 
force,  this  multiple  deterrent,  and  not 
continue  to  put  all  our  eggs  in  one  bas- 
ket, we  must  be  on  our  way  toward 
making  that  preparation,  and  this  is  the 

issue. 

I  always  think  of  a  manned  bomber 
that  is  not  limited  to  nuclear  weapons. 
It  can  carry  other  weapons,  as  has  been 
done  so  effectively  during  the  war  that 
continues  in  Vietnam.  Regardless  of 
what  we  think  about  it  as  a  policy,  it  is 
continuing  today.  Last  week  there  were 
headlines  about  the  B-52s.  We  stopped 
them  for  a  while,  but  we  started  them 
again.  My  point  Is  that  we  must  need 
them  or  we  would  not  be  using  them  so 
much.  And  they  are  going  to  be  gone. 

I  like  to  think,  too,  that  should  there 
be  a  threat  or  should  we  be  on  the  verge 
of  a  nuclear  war,  if  we  do  have  some 
bombers  to  use  as  our  first  line  of  pro- 
tection—our first  line  of  fire,  if  neces- 
sary—it is  a  weapon  that  can  be  recalled 
after  having  gone  a  long  way  on  its  mis- 
sion and  hours  of  time  have  elapsed. 

It  is  a  weapon  that  can  be  recalled, 
and  it  may  prove  to  be  the  most  valu- 
able weapon  we  can  have  under  those 
circumstances. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  his 
colleagues  have  debated  this  matter.  I 
have  presented  the  so-called  "other"  side 
and  have  pointed  out  the  problems  in 
connection  with  this  weapon,  as  there 
are  problems  in  connection  with  every 
weapon.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  when 
we  get  down  to  the  fundamentals,  we 
had  better  go  on— like  it  or  not,  we  had 
better  go  on — and  start  now,  and  not 
delay  indefinitely,  the  basic  work  on 
another  bomber,  which  I  believe  to  be 
a  major  phase  of  our  best  insurance 
against  actually  having  to  use  any  of 
them. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  explanation, 
I  am  glad  to  yield  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  tMr.  Cannon  > . 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  for  sev- 
eral years  I  have  supported  the  develop- 
ment of  an  advanced  manned  strategic 
aircraft— AMSA.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
briefiy,  Mr.  President,  why  I  believe  the 
AMSA  is  required. 

The  primary  purpose  of  our  strategic 
forces  Is  to  prevent  nuclear  war. 


Let  us  be  verj'  clear  what  this  means. 
If  we  are  attacked,  it  is  likely  that  over 
half  of  our  people  will  be  killed  and  most 
of  oiar  cities  will  be  destroyed.  We  would 
not  have  to  worry  alwut  the  unemployed. 
They  will  no  longer  be  with  us. 

Those  who  feel  that  we  can  adopt 
a  minimal  level  of  defense  and  still  avoid 
attack  should  look  at  history.  Weakness 
has  always  invited  aggression.  In  fact, 
aggressors  have  often  used  an  imagined 
inferiority  on  the  part  of  an  opponent 
as  a  reason  for  going  to  war. 

There  must  be  no  doubt  at  all  in  any 
aggressor's  mind  abouc  our  capability  to 
withstand  an  attack  and  still  strike  back. 
Otherwise  an  aggressor  may  conclude 
that  he  can  attack  us  successfully  while 
absorbing  what  he  feels  are  an  accept- 
able number  of  casualties  in  return.  He 
must  be  made  to  realize  that  he  would 
have  a  very  high  and  unacceptable  level 
of  casualties  inflicted  on  him  if  he  were 
to  start  a  war.  This,  in  turn,  will  stop 
him,  or  as  we  say  deter  him,  from  start- 
ing a  war. 

Bombers  had  the  total  responsibility 
for  preventing  war  throughout  the  1950's. 
As  land  and  sea-based  missiles  entered 
the  force  the  question  was  raised:  Why 
should  we  buy  a  new  bomber  that  might 
be  caught  on  the  ground  or  could  be  de- 
stroyed by  antiaircraft  missiles,  when  the 
missile  is  safe  in  its  silo  or  under  the  sea 
and  travels  too  fast  for  defenses? 

Both  the  bomber  and  the  missile  can  be 
destroyed  on  the  ground  and  some  of  both 
could  be  intercepted  in  flight.  There  is  no 
foolproof  deterrent.  We  must  take  the 
necessarj'  actions  to  help  both  bomber 
and  missiles  penetrate  the  enemy  de- 
fenses and  destroy  the  target,  if  neces- 
sary. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  engaged  in  a  tre- 
mendous buildup  of  strategic  forces.  They 
now  are  approximately  equal  and  will 
soon  surpass  us  in  numbers  of  ICBMs. 
They  are  still  building  large  nvmibers  of 
both  land-based  missiles  and  ballistic 
missile  submarines. 

I  believe  It  is  essential  to  maintain  a 
strategic  deterrence  posture  with  a  mix- 
ture of  all  three  elements  of  our  strategic 
force — bombers,  land-based  missiles,  and 
sea-based  missiles.  This  has  been  our  of- 
ficial policy  as  stated  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  several  years  and  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  It. 

It  has  not  been  and  should  not  be  our 
national  policy  to  do  away  with  our 
bomber  force.  Of  equal  importance,  we 
should  not  trade  them  off  for  missiles  in 
order  to  depend  upon  a  single  weapon 
system  for  our  strategic  deterrent.  To  do 
so  would  be  a  high  risk  approach.  It  would 
allow  an  enemy  to  focus  his  resources 
against  our  missile  systems. 

The  missile  and  bomber  forces  comple- 
ment each  other  in  providing  us  with 
both  an  effective  deterrent  force  and  a 
tremendous  war  fighting  capability. 

This  mixed  force  insures  that  technical 
advances  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
against  one  element  of  our  forces  will  not 
negate  our  entire  strategic  deterrent 
forces. 

Large,  high  performance  bombers  can 
and  have  provided  necessary  augmenta- 
tion of  our  general  purpose  forces  in 
nonnuclear  conflicts.   The   contribution 


of  our  B-52s  in  South  Vietnam  has  been 
of  tremendous  value.  I  feel  that  all  Mem- 
bers should  recognize  this  \ital  role  of 
our  B-52's  It  is  often  overlooked  or 
minimized. 

The  purpose  of  the  AMSA  is  to  replace 
our  aging  force  of  B-52's  with  an  im- 
proved bomber  that  will  be  more  effec- 
tive and  economical  in  operation.  Design 
of  the  AMSA  will  take  advantage  of  the 
many  advances  that  have  been  made  in 
airframe  and  engine  technolog>'  during 
the  past  few  years.  As  compared  to  the 
B-52.  the  AMSA  will  have  a  higher  pene- 
tration speed,  reduced  radar  cross  sec- 
tion, a  larger  payload  capacity,  the  ca- 
pability to  penetrate  at  lower  flight  alti- 
tudes, and  the  shorter  take-off  and  land- 
ing distance  and  other  characteristics 
necessary  to  operate  from  austere  dis- 
persed air  bases  throughout  the  country. 
Moreover,   improvements   in   a\1onics — 
better  electronic  countermeasures,  target 
finding  systems,   and   weapons  delivery 
systems — will   further   improve   the  ca- 
pability  of   the   AMSA   to  survive   and 
penetrate  to  enemy  targets  m  all  types 
of  wars,  both  nuclear,  and  nonnuclear. 

The  AMSA  will  be  an  economical  re- 
placement for  the  aircraft  currently  in 
our  strategic  txjmber  forces  because  a 
smaller  AMSA  force  can  be  deployed  that 
will  provide  the  same  effectiveness  for 
retaliation  as  our  present  larger  force 
does  because  of  the  larger  payload  ca- 
pability and  improved  i>enetratlon  char- 
acteristics of  the  advanced  bomber. 

Any  cost  estimate  for  AMSA  at  this 
time  can  only  be  an  educated  guess.  Tlie 
cost  figures  will  be  greatly  refined  before 
we  commit  ourselves  to  production.  The 
best  estimate  at  this  time,  based  on  a 
force  of  between  200  and  300  aircraft, 
is  about  $25  to  $30  million  a  copy.  How- 
ever, more  precise  cost  data  will  be  avail- 
able as  engineering  development  pro- 
gresses. We  have  made  too  many  ill- 
informed  guesses  on  other  programs  in 
the  past — not  intentionally,  but  because 
at  an  early  stage  of  any  large  compli- 
cated weapons  program  bad  guesses  al- 
ways result  in  great  criticism  later  on 
when  more  cost  visibility  is  available. 
But  that  does  not  mean  we  should  stop 
an  essential  program  because  dedicated 
people  are  not  gifted  with  foretelling  the 


future. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

During  the  past  several  years  OSD 
and  the  Air  Force  have  thoroughly 
studied  the  requirement  for  an  ad- 
vanced bomber  as  a  replacement  for  the 
B-52  in  the  post-1975  time  period.  The 
operational  concept  and  the  design  and 
performance  specifications  have  been  re- 
fined and  re-examined  in  depth  on  nu- 
merous occasions  since  1964.  Over  $140 
million  has  been  devoted  to  system  de- 
sign studies  and  advanced  development 
in  propulsion  and  avionics,  of  which  $30 
million  was  authorized  for  the  AMSA 
program  in  fiscal  year  1969.  However, 
only  $5  million  was  new  obligational  au- 
thoVitv  and  $25  million  was  a  carryover 
from  1967-68  funds.  The  Air  Force 
only  received  approval  to  spend  $25  of 
the  $30  million;  hence,  there  is  a  $5  mil- 
lion carn'over  to  fiscal  year  1970.  As  a 
result  the  technical  imcertainties  and 
risk  associated  with  the  development  of 
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a  new  bomber  have  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

The  Air  Force  has  attempted  each  year 
since  fiscal  1965  to  initiate  engineering 
development  for  the  AMSA.  The  JCS 
strongly  supprort  AMSA  development  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  force  structure  re- 
quirement from  1975  to  1980  and  beyond. 
Congress  so  far  has  supported  AMSA 
development.  It  has  appropriated  funds 
each  year  specifically  for  AMSA  devel- 
opment. Recently  in  November  1968  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  approved  a  program 
for  a  competitive  design  development  ef- 
fort. Since  adequate  paper  studies  have 
been  conducted,  it  was  decided  to  reduce 
the  competitive  design  phase  and  initiate 
the  engineering  development  this  year. 
We  will  save  about  $350  million  In  R.  &  D. 
costs  by  shortening  the  competitive  de- 
sign phase;  and  in  addition  we  will  be 
able  to  make  an  earlier  decision  on 
whether  we  should  initiate  production. 
Most  importantly  we  would  be  able  to 
achieve  an  earlier  operational  capability. 

REDtJCTTONS    OF    FB-lll     PROGRAM     AND     MONCT 
.    .-  SAVTD    THEREBY 

In  November  1968  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment made  a  decision  to  reduce  the  FB- 
111  program  from  263  to  126  aircraft. 
based  on  budgetary  considerations. 

Secretary  Laird  reduced  the  force  from 
126  to  76  FB-111  aircraft  in  early  1969, 
in  order  to  conceitrate  on  AMSA. 

The  savings  resulting  from  reducing 
from  126  to  76  FB-lll's  is  $444  milUon— 
$150  million  in  fiscal  year  1969  and  $294 
million  in  fiscal  year  1970.  The  cost  Im- 
plications of  reducing  from  263  to  76 
FB-lll's  represents  the  saving  of  ap- 
proximately $1.2  billion. 

General  McConnell,  testifying  on  June 
26,  1969,  said: 

I  recommend  the  cancellation  of  those  PB- 
111 's.  We  had  bought  76  oi  them.  Then  they 
promised  us  we  could  go  ahead  with  AMSA. 
and  I  didn't  see  any  sense  In  buying  a  medi- 
ocre airplane  to  last  us  for  a  period  of  time 
untU  we  coiUd  get  the  AMSA,  so  I  recom- 
mended that  we  cut  back  to  where  we  don't 
buy  more  PB-llls,  except  the  ones  we  have 
already  paid  for,  which  Is  76.  That  is  equal 
to  one  wing  of  FB-lll  bombers. 

Secretary  Laird  testified  on  March  19, 
1969,  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  said: 

Now  after  a  very  careful  review  of  the  pro- 
gram, we  have  decided  to  cut  off  the  PB-lll 
program  at  4  squadrons  ( to  salvage  what  we 
can  of  the  work  In  process)  and  concentrate 
our  efforts  on  the  development  of  a  new  stra- 
tegic bomber.  ASMA. 

I  point  this  out,  Mr.  President,  to  show 
clearly  that  it  has  been  represented  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  by  the  Air 
Force,  that  they  are  now  giving  up  the 
FB-lll's  in  order  to  secure  a  speeded- 
up  program  on  the  AMSA.  By  giving  up 
the  FB-lll's  from  the  120  figure  down 
to  the  76  figure,  we  will  save,  in  that  pro- 
gram alone,  $444  million  by  doing  it  on 
conslderaUon  that  we  -hould  have  a 
stepped-up  AMSA  program. 

BOMKER    FORCE    MODERNIZATION 

The  Air  Force  has  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  effort  in  preparing  an  or- 
derly low-risk  development  program  It 
will  lead  to  the  first  flight  of  a  test  ak- 
craft  In  1973. 


I  want  to  emphasize  that  no  production 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment Is  currently  proposed.  If  a  produc- 
tion decision  is  made  2  to  3  years  from 
now  we  could  achieve  an  initial  opera- 
tional capability  in  fiscal  1977.  By  that 
time  the  B-52's  *ill  be  15  to  20  years  old. 
The  best  B-52,  the  "H"  model,  represents 
the  maximum  growth  economically  at- 
tainable within  the  constraints  of  the 
basic  B-52  design.  It  would  be  tremen- 
dously expensive  to  make  the  B-52  faster, 
carry  more  payload,  fiy  lower,  or  have  a 
smaller  radar  -ross  section.  We  have 
reached  the  point  where  a  soimder  in- 
vestment is  to  acquire  a  new  bomber 
rather  than  to  keep  modifying  the  old. 
Additionally,  certain  improvements  such 
as  providing  the  B-52  self-sufficiency  for 
wide  dispersal  would  involve  exorbitant 
costs  and  excessive  force  downtime. 

We  cannot  predict,  as  weil  as  we  would 
like,  how  aircraft  structure  will  respond 
to  many  years  of  combat  maneuvers.  By 
the  time  we  acquire  the  AMSA,  the  B-52's 
will  have  spent  a  large  part  of  the  time 
operating  in  a  low  altitude  flight  environ- 
ment for  which  they  were  not  initially 
designed.  This  increases  the  possibility  of 
structural  problems.  If  and  when  a  major 
structural  fatigue  in  the  B-52  force  is  de- 
tected, it  may  be  too  late  to  produce  a 
timely  replacement  aircraft.  Also  there 
are  large  uncertainties  in  the  magnitude 
of  the  costs  thai  may  be  required  to  keep 
old  .systems  working. 

IMPACT    or    AMENDMENT 

The  amendment  proposes  to  reduce  the 
AMSA  funding  for  fiscal  1970  from  $95 
million  to  $20  million — does  not  include 
$5  million  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1969. 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  if  this  amend- 
ment were  adopted,  the  Air  Force  would 
be  confined  to  conducting  further  paper 
studies.  ESngineering  development,  which 
is  the  next  essential  step  in  development, 
could  not  be  started  with  these  limited 
funds.  In  the  event  funds  are  not  pro- 
vided to  initiate  engineering  development 
in  fiscal  1970,  the  introduction  of  a  new 
bomber  into  the  inventory  would  be  de- 
layed at  least  1  year.  If  we  maintain  a 
20  million  expenditure  level  on  the  AMSA 
until  a  serious  wealoiess  developed  in  our 
strategic  forces,  we  would  still  be  7  to  8 
years  away  from  having  operational  new 
bombers.  If  we  make  no  major  improve- 
ments in  our  bomber  force,  we  would 
have  a  significant  period  of  time  in  which 
we  would  have  to  depend  on  missiles 
alone.  I  do  not  feel  hat  we  can  afford  to 
adopt  such  a  high-risk,  missiles — only 
national  defense  policy. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
the  proposed  AMSA  program  will  main- 
tain a  production  option.  It  does  not  seek 
approval  of  a  production  decision.  The 
proposed  program  reduces  the  time  re- 
quired to  achieve  an  initial  operational 
capability  should  it  be  necessary  to  go 
into  production.  The  continued  post- 
ponement of  adequate  funds  to  Initiate 
the  required  engineering  development 
program  increases  the  risk  that  the 
United  States  will  not  be  in  a  position  to 
produce  and  deploy  a  new  bomber  when 
the  B-52  reaches  an  unacceptable  level 
of  obsolescence. 
Mr.    President,    General    McConnell. 
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testifying  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  on  April  16,  1969, 
said: 

We  will  begin  to  modernize  our  bomber 
force  this  year  by  Introducing  the  PB-lll, 
and  the  phace  in  of  this  new  Interim  medium 
bomber  Is  planned  to  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  Plscal  Year  1971.  However,  a  recent 
decision  hag  lowered  the  procurement  rate 
and  reduced  total  procurement  from  the 
original  263  to  76  aircraft. 

We  believe  that  a  new  bomber  Is  required 
to  accomplish  the  strategic  tasks  of  the 
future  and  we  are  very  pleased  with  the  recent 
decision  to  proceed  with  full-scale  engineer- 
ing development  of  the  Advanced  Manned 
Str.iteglc  Aircraft  (AMSA).  Our  assessment 
of  the  tasks  assigned  to  the  bomber  force, 
and  the  capabilities  required,  indicates  that 
we  must  continue  advanced  bomber  develop- 
ment In  order  to  maintain  a  deployment 
option  in  the  late  19708. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mathias  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TOMORROW 
AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate  ad- 
journ until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 16.  1969.  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  September  15.  1969: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

John  P.  Humes,  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and   Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Austria. 
U.S.  District  Judge 

Barrington  D.  Parker,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  vice  Joseph  C.  McGar- 
raghy.  retired. 

In    the   Navy 

The  following-named  women  officers  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  for  i>ermanent  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  commander  in  the  line,  sub- 
ject to  qualiflcation  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Bradford,  Alice  V.  Mandt.  Maxlne  A. 

Brooks.  Irma  J.  McCue,  Barbara  A. 

Denton,  Nancy  L.  McQuesten.  Ruth  B 

Donovan.  Patricia  R.     Neely,  Jean  C. 
Hartington.  Pauline  M  Quigley,  Robin  L.  C. 
Hoy,  Barbara  J.  Way.  Evelyn  D. 

Hunn,  Eleanor  K.  Williamson,  Mary  L. 

Labonte,  Nadene  B.      Young.  Sue  E. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander  in  the  Medical  Corps,  sub- 
ject to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

OSulllvan,  Michael  J.,  Jr. 
Sechler.  Leslie  L 
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Lt.  Richard  G.  SlmmB,  U.S.  Navy,  for  tem- 
jxsrary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
in  the  line,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

Lt.  Gary  L.  Parten,  US  Navy,  for  perma- 
nent promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade) ,  subject  to  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  In  the 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  the  permanent  grade  of  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade)  and  the  temporary  grade  of 
lieutenant: 

Brush,  James  D..  II 
Ise,  WlUlam  H 
Rapp.  Michael  D. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Supply 
Corps,  U.S.  Navy,  for  transfer  to  and  ap- 
pointment In  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 


Reed,  Robert  P. 
Walker,  John  A. 
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Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy  In  the  permanent 
grade  of  Ueutenant  (Junior  grade)  and  the 
temporary  grade  of  lieutenant : 

Granahan.  Thomas  P. 

Neutzet,  Dennis  R. 

David  F.  Leake,  U.S.  Navy  for  transfer  to 
and  appointment  in  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  In  the  permanent  grade  of 
lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  and  the  temporary 
grade  of  lieutenant. 

Robert  E.  Every.  US.  Navy  for  transfer  to 
and  appointment  in  the  Supply  Corps  of  the 
US   Navy  In  the  permanent  grade  of  ensign. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Bauman,  John  C. 

Gustafson,  Duane  O. 
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The  following-named  (Naval  Reeenre  Of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  qualifi- 
cation therefor  as  prortded  by  law: 
Bosley,  James  E.  Marlni.  Ronald  M. 

Plsk.  Bruce  D.  Tidwell,  Eddy 

Maddox,  James  A. 

The  lollowing-named  chief  warrant  of- 
ficers to  be  ensigns  in  the  Navy,  limited  duty 
only,  for  temporary  service  in  the  classifica- 
tion indicated  and  as  permanent  warrants 
and  or  permanent  and  temporary  warrants 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

electronics 


Sears.  James  A. 

COM  MUNICAT10N8 

Flanders,  Mack  H. 
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YOUTH 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday.  September  15.  1969 

Mr,  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
appearing  in  September  5  edition  of  Time 
magazine  sets  forth  some  very  interest- 
ing and  thought  provoking  theories  ex- 
pressed by  a  prominent  psychoanalyst. 
Prof.  Bruno  Bettelheim.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  regarding  some  of  the 
underlying  causes  of  the  imrest  which 
has  featured  college  campus  life  all  over 
the  country  in  recent  months. 

The  professor  rather  effectively  de- 
bunks the  arguments  of  the  apologists 
for  this  type  of  behavior  by  our  young 
people  on  the  campuses  and  I  l)elieve 
liis  analysis  of  the  situation  makes  a  good 
deal  more  sense  than  most  of  the  "gob- 
bledy-gook"  we  have  heard  and  read  on 
the  subject. 

I  include  the  article  from  Time  maga- 
zine in  the  Record  at  tins  point : 
Youth 
confxrsed  parents.  contosed  kids 

Psychoanalyst  Bruno  Bettelheim,  66,  who 
Is  best  known  for  his  innovative  studies  of 
children's  emotional  development,  has  turned 
his  protean  mind  to  student  radicals.  He 
sees  some  in  his  private  therapeutic  practice, 
and  observes  others  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  where  he  teaches  and 
directs  the  Sonia  Shankman  School  for 
psychotic  children.  His  considered  conclu- 
sion is  that  American  parents  and  American 
society  have  not  given  todays  youth  the 
emotional  equipment  lor  engaging  in  rational 
and  constructive  protest.  In  the  September 
issue  of  the  British  magazine  ETicounter, 
Bettelheim  spells  out  his  ideas,  which  have 
been  rsasing  controversy  at  academic  con- 
ferences and  press  conferences  lor  the  past 
six  months.  Among  them: 

"When  I  see  some  of  these  students — 
'unwashed'  and  'unkempt' — I  cannot  help 
thinking:  'There  goes  another  youngster  who, 
as  an  infant,  was  practically  scrubbed  out 
of  existence  by  his  parents  in  the  name  of 
good  hygiene  and  loving  care.'  " 

"In  most  of  the  small  group  of  leaders  of 
the  radical  left.  Intellect  was  developed  at 
much  too  early  an  age,  and  at  the  expense  of 
their  emotional  development.  Although  ex- 
ceedingly bright,  some  remained  emotionally 
fixated  at  the  age  of  the  temper  tantrum.  " 
"The  poUtlcal  content  of  student  revolt  is 


most  of  all  a  desperate  wish  that  the  parent 
should  have  been  strong  In  the  convictions 
that  motivate  his  actions.  This  is  why  so 
many  of  our  radical  students  embrace  Mao- 
Ism,  why  they  chant  Ho  Ho  Ho  Chi  Minh' 
In  their  demonstrations.  They  chant  of 
strong   fathers   with  strong  convictions." 

"We  should  not  overlook  the  symbolic 
meaning  of  the  student  invasions  of  the  of- 
fice of  the  president  or  dean.  Big  in  size  and 
age.  those  who  sit  in  feel  like  Uttle  boys  with 
a  need  to  play  big'  by  sitting  in  Papa's  big 
chair." 

SELF- HATE 

Bettelheim  devotes  his  most  careful 
scrutiny  to  the  activities  of  the  most  radical 
student  leaders,  and  blames  their  shrillness 
on  parents  who  raised  them  with  half-baked 
psychoanalytic  theories.  'Psychoanalysis  has 
certainly  suggested  that  we  should  not  sup- 
press our  inner  rages  but  should  face  them," 
Bettelheim  writes.  "But  we  were  only  ex- 
pected to  face  them  in  thought,  and  only  In 
the  safely  structured  treatment  situation. 
This  has  "been  misapplied  by  large  numbers 
of  the  educated  middle  classes  to  mean  that 
aggression  should  always  be  expressed,  and 
not  just  In  thought.  Accordingly,  many 
children  today  do  not  learn  to  repress  aggres- 
sion enough." 

Yet  the  same  overpermisslve  parents  more 
often  than  not  make  irrational  demands  for 
high  marks  in  school  and  Insist  on  superhy- 
glenlc  cleanliness  so  that  their  children  re- 
flect well  on  tnem  in  public.  Such  families, 
savs  Bettelheim.  exploit  their  children  to 
fulfill  their  own  "narcissistic  needs":  they 
choose  to  follow  Freud  where  it  suits  their 
convenience,  and  are  as  demanding  of  con- 
formity as  "the  worst  Victorian  parent" 
where  it  does  not.  For  the  children.  Bettel- 
heim says,  the  result  has  been  a  "senseless" 
uncertainty  about  their  own  identities  that 
turns  to  self-hate  and  later  to  resentment  of 
the  world  at  large. 

The  claim  by  radicals  that  they  act  out  of 
high  motives.  Bettelheim  believes,  and  "their 
occasional  on-target  attack  on  real  evils 
have  misled  many  well-meaning  people  Into 
overlooking  their  true  motif:  this  is  hate,  not 
desire  for  a  better  world" 

Bettelh^m  blames  the  malaise  of  the  ma- 
jority of  student  rebels  on  another  over- 
simplified idea:  the  national  insistence  on 
putting  high  school  graduates  indiscrimi- 
nately into  the  isolated  academic  atmosphere 
of  traditional  colleges  and  universities.  Stu- 
dents feel  "obsolete,"  he  says,  because  "so- 
ciety keeps  the  next  generation  too  long  In  a 
state  of  dependence,  loo  long  in  terms  of  a 
sense  of  place  that  one  has  personally  striven 
for  and  won.  To  be  adolescent  means  that 
one  has  reached  ( and  even  passed )  the  age  of 
puberty,  but  must  nevertheless  postpone  full 
adulthood  till  long  beyond  what  any  other 


period  in  history  has  ever  considered  reason- 
able. Students  want,  essentially,  those  group 
therapeutic  experiences  that  will  help  them 
feel  they  have  at  long  last  come  of  age."  Be- 
cause pro\'lding  those  experiences  is  not  ihe 
chief  function  of  most  educational  institu- 
tions, "colleges  must  inevitably  disappoint 
the  students  where  their  greatest  need  lies. 
Campus  rebellion  seems  to  offer  youth  a 
chance  to  short-cut  the  lime  of  empty  wail- 
ing and  prove  themselves  real  adults." 

Bettelheim  does  not  deny  the  existence  of 
injustices  within  US.  life  But  he  insists  that 
the  underlying  causes  of  campus  unrest  lie 
as  much  in  the  way  American  children  are 
raised  and  educated  as  ;n  the  Vietnamese  war 
or  widespread  poverty.  His  advice  is  for  uni- 
versities to  act  like  firm  but  understanding 
parents.  While  gladly  adopting  worthy  sug- 
gestions, administrators  should  stop  being  so 
"anxious  to  look  progressive"  that  they 
shrink  from  upholding  the  reasoned  guide- 
lines that  students  need  to  cope  with  their 
inner  conflicts.  For  adolescents  who  lack  a 
commitment  to  study  and  research.  Bettel- 
heim proposes  a  new  educational  system  that 
will  cater  to  the  emotional  needs  of  gro'wlng 
up.  It  would  offer  a  variety  of  educational 
apprenticeships  combining  work  and  study, 
and  would  be  ideal.  Bettelheim  feels,  for  the 
majority  of  American  teen-agers. 


1969  IS  THE  YEAR  ONE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday.  September  15.  1969 
Mr.  TEAGPE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  editorial  in  the  August  1969  edition  of 
Industrial  Research  magazine  examines 
the  present  and  future  of  our  national 
space  effort.  Although  1  do  not  agree  en- 
tirely with  the  comments  in  this  edi- 
torial, there  is  much  to  be  learned  from 
the  succinct  statement  of  the  benefits 
and  values  of  our  national  space  effort 
and  what  they  portend  for  the  future. 
The  editorial  follows: 

1969  Is  THE  'i'EAE  One 
Now  that  man  has  landed  on  another 
world,  scientists.  Journalists,  and  historians 
all  will  comment  on  the  meaning,  signifi- 
cance— and  in  some  quarters — the  waste  and 
denial  of  humanity  of  the  spaoe  effort 

It  is  true  that  the  race  to  tiie  moon  began 
as  a  mere  prestige  gambit  and  that  the  Rus- 
sians and  -Americans  hurried  their  programs 
more  for  this  reason  than  for  any  other.  Yet, 
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the  fact  that  the  earth  now  possesses  two 
Epacefarlng  nations  need  not  mean  duplica- 
tion of  effort,  but  different  space  efforts  as 
has  been  shown  many  times  In  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  two  programs.  Our  accom- 
plishment also  meaiu  that  the  door  now  Is 
cpen  to  cooperative  programs  to  eliminate 
whatever  duplication  does  exist. 

As  for  waste,  we  suspect  there  has  been  far 
less  waste  In  developing  the  all-new  technol- 
ogies required  to  get  to  the  moon  than  is  evi- 
dent In  other  areas  of  large-scale  government 
programs  such  as  thoee  often  funded  to  de- 
crease poverty,  improve  race  relations,  or 
achieve  defense. 

Had  there  been  television  and  a  global 
press  during  the  time  of  Queen  Isabella's  de- 
cision to  finance  Columbus,  surety  an  uproar 
would  have  been  heard  from  the  poor,  the 
religiously  persecuted,  and  the  military  for 
diverting  gold  toward  such  an  admittedly 
speculative  venture.  A  water  route  to  the 
Indies  might  be  useful,  but  is  it  worth  the 
cost?  What  on  earth  are  we  going  to  do  with 
another  15-mllllon-square-mlle  continent? 
The  problems  at  home  require  our  ut- 
most .  .  . 

A  maxim  bears  repeating  here:  those  who 
forget  the  past  are  condemned  to  repeat  It. 
The  history  of  mankind  has  shown  repeated- 
ly that  drsJXkatic  Improvements  in  the  lot  of 
man_are  rpade  not  by  Incessant  demonstra- 
tions, riots,  or  by  diverting  funds  from  other 
worthwhile  efforts,  but  by  implementing  new 
Ideas  that  can  engender  a  renaissance. 

July  20,  1969  will  go  down  in  history  as 
the  day  that  man  matured,  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  on  more  than  one  planet,  the  Year 
One  BE.  (Beyond  Earth)  as  Robert  Heln- 
lein  suggested,  the  day  that  other  worlds  be- 
came attainable.  What  many  of  the  well- 
meaning  fighters  against  poverty,  race  hatred, 
and  International  tension  don't  realize  Is 
that  the  space  age  now  truly  before  us  can 
provide  the  stimulus  and  the  goal  to  benefit 
their  own  programs  in  a  much  more  positive 
manner  than  a  mere  divergence  of  govern- 
ment funds  could  achieve. 

Rather  than  state  all  of  these  benefits  here. 
we  refer  you  to  editor  &  publisher  Neil 
Ruzlc's  book  serialized  In  these  pages  five 
years  ago,  "The  Case  for  Going  to  the  Moon," 
which  explained  many  of  the  technical  and 
other  benefits  of  space  travel.  He  now  has 
written  another  book  to  be  published  shortly. 
A  "future  history."  It  traces  the  first  75  years 
on  the  moon  as  though  they  already  have 
occurred.  Called  "Where  the  Winds  Are  All 
Asleep."  we  quote  from  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  book   It  is  the  year  2045: 

"We  arrive  at  the  top  of  the  story,  of 
what  It  meant  to  colonize  the  moon.  Here  in 
the  present  day.  we  now  have  the  perspective 
to  accept  ourselves  as  what  we  can  become. 
Yes,  evolution  occurs  only  when  necessary. 
Yes.  man,  monster  of  earth,  king  of  the  solar 
system,  aspirant  to  heaven,  has  evolved  as 
far  as  he  ever  will  on  earth.  Yes.  further 
progress,  further  extension  Into  sentient  In- 
telligence will  occur — they  will  in  answer  to 
man's  need  to  survive.  As  for  biological  or 
social  evolution  beyond  that,  man  retains 
a  large  part  of  his  brain  unused,  unidentified 
for  specific  function,  awaiting  something. 
With  that  eternal  capacity,  he  has  other 
planets  of  other  stars  to  explore:  135-bllUon 
of  them  In  this  galaxy  alone." 

As  historians  will  view  the  development  of 
human  potentialities,  the  date  July  20,  1969 
Will  go  down  into  history  as  the  Year  One. 


DR.  JOHN  BARCLAY 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OP   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  15.  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dear  and 
wonderful  friend  marked  his  retirement 
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from  the  ministry  this  month  and  I 
would  ask  unanimous  permission  to  pay 
him  tribute  by  reprinting  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  September  11,  1969,  edi- 
tion of  the  Austin  American. 

Dr.  John  Barclay's  colorful  career 
spanned  28  years  in  one  church,  the  Cen- 
tral Christian  Church  in  Austin.  During 
that  time,  he  was  a  comfort  and  a  chal- 
lenge for  the  people  of  Austin.  His  story 
is  an  inspiration  for  all.  He  is  a  tremen- 
dously warm  leader  and  friend  and  min- 
ister who  has  the  dedication  and  the 
courage  to  measure  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  man  of  God.  His  story  is  as 
follows : 

(From  the  Austin  (Tex.)  American,  Sept.  U, 
19691 

Dr   John  Barclay  Retires  Sunday  With 
Pinal    Sermon 
(By  Phil  Skoda) 

Dr.  John  Barclay  will  mark  his  28th  year  as 
pastor  of  the  Central  Christian  Church  in 
Austin  Sunday,  when  he  preaches  his  final 
sermon  before  retiring. 

His  first  sermon  at  the  church  was  given 
Sunday.  Sept.  14.  1941,  Just  one  week  after 
he  married  the  former  Mattie  Belle  Stewart 
of  Battleboro,  N.C.,  and  moved  to  Austin. 

A  dinner  will  be  held  in  Dr.  Barclays  honor 
at  the  Terrace  Convention  Center  Friday 
evening,  and  a  reception  has  been  planned  at 
the  church  for  Sunday  from  4  to  7  p.m. 

Dr.  Barclay  reminisced  about  his  55  years 
in  the  ministry,  which  began  when  he  was  a 
sophomore  at  Transylvania  College  In  Mlll- 
vllle,  Ky.,  in  Sept.  1914. 

It  was  common  in  those  days,  he  related, 
for  young  theological  students  to  support 
themselves  in  school  by  pastoring  small 
country  churches  in  the  area  surrounding 
their  school. 

John  Barclay  went  to  France  in  1917  as  an 
officer  in  the  U.S.  Army.  He  attained  the  rank 
of  captain  in  an  infantry  division.  The  ex- 
perience, he  says,  sharpened  his  sense  of 
humor  and  deepened  his  appreciation  of  his 
fellow  man. 

Returning  to  his  education  in  1919,  Bar- 
clay received  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  In 
1920  from  Transylvania  College,  his  bachelor 
of  divinity  degree  in  1922  from  College  of  the 
Bible  in  Ijexington.  and  his  master  of  arts 
degree  from  Columbia  University  In  1924. 

The  same  year,  he  began  a  17-year  ministry 
at  the  First  Christian  Church  in  Wilson.  N.C. 
That  pastorate  ended  In  1941  when  he  came 
to  the  Central  Christian  Church  in  Austin. 

During  the  years  he  has  been  in  Austin. 
John  Barclay  has  been  singled  out  for  honor 
on  many  occasions.  He  has  received  honorary 
doctorate  degrees  from  Transylvania  College 
and  from  Texas  Christian  University  in  Fort 
Worth. 

He  has  served  as  president  of  the  Austin 
Council  of  Churches,  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Brackenridge  Hospital 
for  10  years,  and  in  1960  was  selected  to 
represent  all  Protestant  chiu-ches  in  the 
United  States  when  he  gave  an  inaugural 
prayer  at  the  swearing-in  ceremony  of  John 
P.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President. 

Dr.  Barclay's  interest  In  both  world  and 
church  affairs  is  reflected  In  his  ujjstalrs 
office  at  the  Central  Christian  Church.  Com- 
plete bound  editions  of  Foreign  Affairs  Mag- 
azine line  one  wall,  dating  back  to  1945.  and 
another  wall  contains  all  the  bound  editions 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  Quarterly 
since  1948. 

Also  crowded  Into  his  small,  wood-paneled 
office  are  numerous  mementos  of  his  Interest 
in  sports.  A  newspaper  clipping  from  1922 
attests  that  John  Barclay  coached  the  Lex- 
ington High  School  basketball  team  to  the 
National  High  School  Basketball  Champion- 
ship. 

He  says  that  in  28  seasons  of  University  of 
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Texas  football,  he  has  missed  only  one  home 
game 

Dr.  Barclay  and  his  wife  "B"  plan  a  month- 
long  trip  to  Eiu-ope  in  October,  but  Dr  Bar- 
clay says  he  plans  to  remain  active  in  church 
activities, 

"I'm  feeling  good  and  there's  no  reason  for 
me  to  stop,"  he  said,  explaining  his  plans  to 
accept  interim  pastorate  assignments  fol- 
lowing his  return  from  Europe 

Dr  Barclay  will  be  replaced  at  Central 
Christian  by  Dr.  Mark  Handle,  who  comes  to 
Austin  from  Springfield,  Mo.  Dr.  Handle  is  a 
native  Texan,  born  in  Lockhart. 

Summing  up  his  feelings  on  55  years  as  a 
minister.  Dr.  Barclay  said,  "the  rewarding 
thing  Is  that  you  deal  with  people  during 
their  great  moments  and  also  during  their 
tragic  moments." 


TO   PUSH    HOUSING 


HON.  4.  GLENN  BEALL,  JR. 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  15,  1969 

Mr.  BEAUL.  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  cutbacks  in  Federal  construction  or- 
deied  by  the  President  have  drawn 
shortsighted  criticism  from  some  of  those 
whose  own  narrow  spheres  conceivably 
will  be  affected. 

However,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
President's  actions  will  provide  another 
much-needed  brake  on  inflation  and  at 
the  same  time  "vill  spur  construction  of 
private  housing  which  increasingly  is  in 
short  supply. 

An  editorial  from  the  Baltimore  Sun 
of  September  6.  1969,  clearly  defines  the 
areas  to  be  most  affected  by  tliese  cut- 
backs, and  the  distinct  advantages  to  be 
gained.  I  insert  this  editorial  in  the 
Record: 

To    Push    Housing 

The  Nixon  construction  cutback  keys  into 
the  earlier  administration  plan  to  ease  pri- 
vate credit  by  paying  down  on  the  national 
debt.  Both  aim  at  stimulating  private  hous- 
ing for  which  the  national  goal  Is  26  million 
new  houses  in  the  next  10  years.  High  credit 
and  construction  costs  are  slowing  the  pro- 
gram. 

A  major  reason  for  credit  stringency  Is  that 
the  biggest  debtor  of  all — the  government — 
can  outbid  private  credit-seekers.  Right  now 
public  building  (federal,  state  and  local)  ac- 
counts for  one-third  of  all  construction  ex- 
penditure— again  in  direct  competition  with 
home  builders.  Reduce  federal  borrovring  and 
cut  75  per  cent  of  federal  construction  de- 
mand and  you  obviously  ease  credit  and 
prices  for  householders. 

Now  add  the  75  per  cent  cut  in  federal 
grants-in-aid  to  state  and  local  construction 
which  Mr.  Nixon  apparently  will  order  If  the 
states  and  local  governments  don't.  Add  the 
cuts  among  all-state  financed  and  all-local 
projects  which  a  decent  respect  for  presi- 
dential precept  may  stimulate.  The  effect 
could  approach  a  three-quarter  reduction  in 
a  third  of  construction  demand.  Add,  finally, 
the  business  cutbacks  which  Mr.  Nixon  did 
not  forget  to  urge,  and  the  net  effect  would 
be  counter-inflationary. 

One  of  the  things  the  President  and  his 
advisers  have  In  mind  is,  of  course,  contract 
construction  wages.  These  have  been  rising 
at  the  rate  of  some  6  per  cent  a  year — aver- 
age hourly  earnings  were  $2.93  In  1959  and 
$4.73  In  July.  1969.  Construction  union  lead- 
ers warn  that  the  cutbacks  Mr.  Nixon  pro- 
poses would  narrow  Job  opportunities  for  the 
black  worklngmen  whom  federal  policy- 
makers want  to  see  employed.  But  adjninis- 
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tratlon  figures  suggest  there  will  be  Jobs  tar 
all  available  workers  at  reasonable  wages  and 
surely  the  26  per  cent  of  federal  projects  to  be 
continued  wUl  reflect  concern  for  blacks. 

The  withdrawal  of  76  per  cent  of  federal 
demand  on  short  building  materials  and 
labor  colnddes  with  a  new  private-industry 
program  led  by  Roger  Blough  for  firmer 
management  response  to  construction  wage 
propoealB.  Here,  too,  the  federal  suspensions 
may  well  alter  the  bargaining  terrain.  All  In 
all,  one  gets  the  Impression  of  cool  economic 
strategy  deployed  through  familiar  market 
processes  In  behalf  of  housing  and  against  In- 
flation— all  without  Jawbone  or  other  kinds 
of  drama. 


CAPITULATE— OR  CONTINUE  THE 
QUEST 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  September  15,  1969 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
triumph  of  Apollo  11  last  summer,  culmi- 
nating this  Nation's  10-year  effort  to  land 
men  on  the  moon,  a  great  national  de- 
bate has  begun  to  emerge. 

One  can  now  begin  to  see  the  lines 
being  drawn  between  those  who  favor 
continuing  an  active  role  in  the  explora- 
tion of  space  and  those  who  propose  to 
lower  space  exploration  among  our  na- 
tional priorities. 

The  New  Orleans  Times  Picayune  re- 
cently published  an  editorial  providing  a 
timely  and  Informative  analysis  of  this 
issue  and  making  what  I  consider  to  be 
some  very  pursuasive  pwints. 

I  am  inserting  the  editorial  in  the 
Record  and  commending  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 

CAPnXTLATE OR    CONTINITE    THE     QtTEST 

Dean  Rusk's  publicized  letter  to  a  one  time 
member  of  the  Aeronautics  and  Space  Coun- 
cil suggesting  that  the  country  drop  plans 
for  any  early  manned  space  ship  visit  to 
Mars,  leaving  them  to  another  generation, 
has  posed  a  proposition  that  will  provoke  hot 
argument  and.  finally  a  hard  decision  by  the 
Nixon  administration. 

HLs  view  Is  that  the  Mars  program  would 
be  more  burdensome  than  the  nation  cem 
weU  stand  at  this  time  and  that  for  a  gen- 
eration most  of  the  money  that  would  be  de- 
voted to  outer  space,  he  thinks,  should  be 
banded  to  NASA  and  other  agencies  for  the 
betterment  of  air  travel,  the  fight  on  pollu- 
tion, and  the  Improvement  of  man's  lot  on 
our  own  planet.  He  wants  space  activities 
held  largely  to  an  Instrumental  basis  with 
International  collaboration. 

The  former  secretary  of  state  has  a  strong 
case. 

If.  however,  we  increased  the  NASA  appro- 
priation to  $6  billion  a  year  for.  say,  10  years, 
we  might  be  ready  for  the  Mars  voyage  in 
1981  for  a  total  of  about  $52  billion.  And 
there  would  be  other  space  investigation  costs 
of  several  billion  doUsu-s  during  the  interval. 

Tentatively,  that  seems  to  be  the  rough 
estimate  of  the  head  of  the  spyace  adminis- 
tration. Some  less  conservative  expert  opin- 
ion argues  the  cost  would  be  greater.  The 
country  faces  financial  strain  without  the 
Mars  program.  Military  expenses,  the  pro- 
spective ABM  defense,  welfare  and  city  mod- 
ernization requirements  are  cluee. 

But  whether  aU  this  outweighs  the  uplift 
of  national  spirit,  the  buoying  effect  of  great 
exploration  and  discovery,  and  the  sense  of 
reward  lor  achievement,  cannot  be   lightly 
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resolved.  Maybe  we  should  realize  that  the 
country  is  always  going  to  have  its  "prob- 
lems;" that  modernization,  renewal  and  re- 
form, win  continually  press:  that  the  de- 
mands of  welfare  and  assistance  for  the 
poor  win  persist;  that  political  expediency 
or  popular  neglect  will  not  fall  to  create 
one  mess  or  another  to  be  cleaned  up  at  great 
expense. 

But  shall  we  allow  these  Ills  of  more  or 
less  chronic  character,  and  a  part  of  the 
routine  of  national  existence,  to  bar  the 
nation  from  discovery,  from  pusliing  Into 
the  unknown,  from  expanding  the  knowledge 
of  and  refining  the  concept  of  space  ge- 
ography? Shouldn't  it  be  our  policy  to  take 
our  chronic  problems  In  a  stride — by  more 
work,  the  application  of  intelligence  and 
foresight — leaving  enough  surplus  of  re- 
sources to  accomplish  the  exceptional  which 
history  seems  to  note  as  a  mark  of  a  great 
nation? 

President  Nixon  and  Congress  will  say  how 
fast  and  far  the  United  States  will  go  with 
the  Mars  exploration  over  a  given  period. 
They  should  not  overstrain  the  economy — 
"bite  off  more  than  we  can  chew.  "  But  we 
should  be  surprised  if  they  capitulate  to  the 
notion  that  the  program  must  be  wholly 
shelved  for  a  generation.  That  would  be  taken 
as  a  sign  that  the  richest  nation  on  earth  Is 
losing  its  vigor  and  its  vision;  that  It  has  be- 
come BO  embroiled  and  hog-tled  by  con- 
temporary problems  of  living  and  govern- 
ment that  It  cannot  continue  to  assert  its 
leadership  In  the  quest  of  significant  knowl- 
edge of  the  planetary  system  and  answers  to 
secrets  of  outer  space. 
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PRESIDENT  NIXON  IS  SABOTAGING 
CALIFORNIA'S  ECONOMIC  FUTURE 


senior  senator  from  California  and  a  con- 
servative Republican,  said  immediately  after 
the  Nixon  announcement  California  has  t1- 
tally  needed  water  reclamation  and  flood  con- 
trol projects  which  may  fall  victim  to  the 
Nixon  policy. 

These  federally  subsidized  water  projects, 
which  are  self  amortizing,  make  California 
the  single  greatest  breadbasket  in  the  United 
States;  their  construction  gives  emplojTnent: 
they  save  huge  amounts  of  wealth.  In  one 
year  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  estimated 
flood  control  works  prevented  $1.5  billion  of 
loss;  this  state's  future  prosperity  is  predi- 
cated  upon   completing  the   vrater   systems. 

Almost  all  the  California's  congressional 
delegation  Is  opposed  to  holding  up  these 
water  projects. 

Nixon's  whole  approach  to  the  Inflation 
problem  Is  cockeyed.  Year  after  year  the 
leaders  and  people  say:  "If  only  the  nation 
could  get  full  production.  If  only  the  unem- 
ployment problem  would  disappear."  Then 
when  the  nation  gets  close  to  both  objectives 
comes  the  piercing  cry:  "The  economy  must 
be  cooled.  It  must  be  slowed  down" 

Prosperity  does  not  come  from  nonprodvic- 
tion  or  unemployment.  If  Nixon  Is  serious 
about  wanting  a  constructive  solution  to  in- 
flation, let  him  attack  monopoly,  the  Eid- 
mistered  price  area,  and  restore  true  compe- 
tition which  would  so  enlarge  the  store  of 
goods  that  prices  would  have  to  fall  to  clear 
the  shelves. 

Only  disaster  can  result  from  stemming 
Inflation  with  the  disaster  of  a  crippled 
economv. 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATT\'ES 
Monday,  September  15.  1969 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  announced  75-percent  cutback 
in  federally  subsidized  construction  hsis 
shocked  mtuiy  C£ilifomlans  because  such 
a  cutback  will  undermine  the  economic 
health  and  welfare  of  the  Nation's  most 
populous  State. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  sums  up  the  im- 
pact of  the  announced  cutback  in  an 
editorial  dated  September  10.  I  am  in- 
serting the  editorial  at  this  p>oint  in  the 
Record  to  share  this  information  with 
my  colleagues: 

Nixon  Cutback  Would  Hit  Basis  of  Pbos- 
PERiTT,  SArrry  or  Calitorkia 

TTie  magazine.  US  News  and  World  Re- 
port of  Washington.  D.C.,  hardly  had  hit 
the  newsstand  with  rosy  predictions  for  the 
economy  of  the  West  when  President  Richard 
Nixon  acted  to   undermine  the   economy. 

His  sabotage  of  this  area's  economic  fu- 
ture took  the  form  of  an  announced  75  per 
cent  cutback  In  federally  subsidized  con- 
struction. Only  last  June  Ward  C.  Krebs. 
Wells  Pargo  Bank  official,  said  gains  In  Cali- 
fornia's economy  exceeded  the  most  opti- 
mistic forecasts. 

Much  of  this  state's  boisterous  economic 
health  Is  based  upon  federally  subsidized 
water  projects — such  as  the  great  Central 
Valleys  Project  and  the  others  built  In  more 
recent  years. 

Now  Nixon.  In  his  misguided,  lll-lnformed 
program  to  check  Inflation,  kicks  at  the 
props  of  the  economies  of  all  the  states  of 
the  West  and  Southwest  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Southeast. 

Even  Umted  states  Sen.   George  Murf^y, 


PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  TREAT- 
MENT BY  NORTH  VIETNAM  OP 
ROW'S 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  MASSACHTJsrrTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  September  IS,  1969 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  joining  with  the  Hon- 
orable William  L.  Dickinsoh  and  other 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  cosponsoring  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  protest  North  Vietnam's  disre- 
gard for  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  and  their  refusal  to  release 
the  names  of  prisoners  of  war,  to  permit 
the  regiilar  flow  of  mail  to  or  from  those 
prisoners,  to  accord  humane  treatment 
to  those  prisoners,  and  to  permit  inspec- 
tion of  the  facilities  in  which  those  pris- 
oners are  held. 

There  are  approximately  1,400  missing 
or  captured  servicemen  in  the  Vietnam 
war.  Their  wives  and  families  are  liv- 
ing in  constant  worry.  Lieutenant  Al- 
varez will  be  a  prisoner  5  years  in  Au- 
frust.  The  only  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam F.  Mullen,  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  Maj. 
William  P.  Mullen,  Jr.,  USMC,  has  been 
missing  in  action  since  April  1966.  Ma- 
jor Mullen's  parents  have  written  me: 

We  the  families  of  these  men  are  deep- 
ly concerned  for  all  of  them  We  are  hope- 
ful that  North  Vietnam  will  respond  to 
world  opinion  protesting  the  Inhumane 
treatment  of  these  Americans,  and  that  most 
cherished  hope  of  all,  that  they  will  be  re- 
leased. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish  at  this  time 
to  register  my  strong  protest  against  the 
Mao  Chinese  Government's  failure  to  re- 
lease information  on  all  American  pris- 
oners of  war.  Mrs.  Maureen  Dunn,  of 
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Randolph,  Mass.,  has  been  conducting  a 
nationwide  campaign  focusing  on  the 
plight  of  her  husband,  Navy  Lt.  Joseph 
P.  Dunn,  who  was  shot  down  over  the 
South  China  Sea  in  February  1968.  That 
the  families  of  these  missing  men  in  ac- 
tion should  live  in  uncertainty  is  cruel 
and  inhuman. 

America  will  not  forget  these  cou- 
rageous men.  The  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Melvin  R.  Laird,  has  promised  that  the 
bulk  of  American  forces  in  Vietnam  will 
not  be  withdrawn  until  the  prisoner-of- 
war  question  is  resolved.  Our  representa- 
tives at  the  Paris  peace  talks  have  de- 
manded satisfactory  answers  to  the  POW 
question.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  reso- 
lution will  mobilize  public  opinion 
against  the  uncivilized  and  inhuman 
treatment  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
in  Communist  prison  camps. 


DDT:   THE  UBIQUITOUS  POISON 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

'  "  ■  OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  15.  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  examples  of  how  our  good  inten- 
tions of  the  past  have  been  turned  into 
urgent  dangers  of  the  present.  No  ex- 
ample is  more  poignant  than  that  of 
DDT.  As  time  goes  on,  we  find  increasing 
evidence  of  how  our  attempts  to  elimi- 
nate one  environmental  hazard  have 
simply  created  another — perhaps  more 
serious — threat  to  our  environment.  A 
recent  article  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
pointed  out  the  problem  as  it  relates  to 
one  particular  species,  the  coho  salmon. 
The  high  and  rising  level  of  DIXT  in 
coho  salmon  should  underline  for  us  in 
Congress  the  need  for  action  to  limit  the 
sale  and  use  of  this  deadly  pesticide.  Re- 
cently my  colleague  from  Wisconsin  i  Mr. 
Obey)  and  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  do  pre- 
cisely that.  The  bCl  is  H.R.  13340.  I  com- 
mend the  following  article  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention.  I  believe  it  demon- 
strates indisputably  the  need  for  H.R. 
13340. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Now  Is  THE  Season  To   Catch   Coho — And 
Lots   op  DDT 
(By  Jerry  DeMuth) 

As  fishermen  travel  to  Michigan  in  the 
following  weeks  to  catch  coho  salmon  In 
the  streams  bordering  Lake  Michigan,  they 
will  be  catching  the  fish  as  the  salmon  ap- 
proach the  period  when  the  DDT  level  in 
their  flesh  is  at  it  highest. 

•'Unfortiinately  the  fishing  season  coin- 
cides with  the  high  pesticide  residue  level 
for  these  flsh,"  said  Dr.  Norman  Leeling,  of 
the  departmnet  of  entomology  at  Michigan 
State   University  in  E^t  Lansing. 

September  and  October  bring  the  high- 
est DDT  levels,  he  said. 

"When  the  fish  spawn  they  come  up  these 
selected  streams  and  that's  when  fishermen 
come  out  to  catch  them."  explained  Leeling, 
who  has  been  studying  DDT  residues  in 
coho. 

As  the  flsh  swim  up  these  streams  they  eat 
little.  Instead  of  metabolizing  the  fat  which 
contains  high  DDT  residues,  the  residues  are 
absorbed  in  the  flsh's  flesh,  he  said. 

Although  coho  flesh  normally  contains  3 
to  7  parts  per  million  of  DDT  except  prior 
to  spawning,  coho  fat  contains  40  to  90  parts 
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per  million  of  DDT.  according  to  Dr.  Robert 
Relnert  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  In  Ann  Arbor. 

Leeling  said  that  last  year  coho  averaged 
15  parts  per  million  of  DDT  In  their  flesh 
during  the  spawning  p>erlod. 

"We  think  It  will  be  the  same  this  year," 
he  said. 

Last  April  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration recommended  that  fish  contain- 
ing 5  parts  or  more  per  million  of  DDT  be 
impounded  If  shipped  between  states.  The 
recommendation  was  made  after  the  PDA 
seized  22,555  pounds  of  coho  which  con- 
tained 9  to  22  parts  per  million  of  DDT. 

To  remove  the  fat  which  contains  the 
highest  concentrations  of  DDT,  coho  fisher- 
men mtist  cut  off  the  belly  fat  well  above 
where  the  dull,  yellowish  fat  begin  to  merge 
with  the  pinkish  flesh.  Then  similar  fatty 
areas  that  run  along  the  sides  of  the  flsh  and 
across  the  back  must  also  be  cut  away. 

"These  fatty  areas  (dorsal  and  lateral) 
would  no»  nonnally  be  removed  when  clean- 
ing the  flsh,"  Leeling  said.  "The  strips  of  fat 
along  the  sides  and  the  dorsal  portion  have 
to  be  specially  cut  out." 

But  Relnert  warned  that  there  are  thin 
lines  of  fat  running  through  coho  which  can- 
not be  removed. 

"In  perch  there  is  no  fat  and  the  only  oil 
which  contains  the  DDT  residues  is  in  the 
viscera,  which  you  clean  out  of  the  flsh,"  he 
explained.  "But  in  coho  and  other  fatty  flsh 
and  the  oil  is  in  the  flesh  and  so  you  can't 
get  rid  of  all  the  DDT. " 

"The  .-unount  of  pesticides  in  Lake  Michi- 
gan is  high,  higher  than  it  is  in  any  of  the 
other  Great  Lakes,  and  it  is  likely  to  remain 
high  for  many  years."  said  Dr.  Howard  Tan- 
ner, director  of  the  department  of  natural 
resources  at  Michigan  State  University  who 
originally  conceived  the  idea  of  planting  coho 
in  Lake  Michigan. 

Relnert  said  his  studies  have  shown  differ- 
ence in  pesticide  levels  in  different  parts  of 
Lake  Michigan. 

"Flsh  from  the  southern  part  of  the  lake 
have  more  pesticide  residues  than  those  from 
the  northern  part  of  the  lake,"  he  com- 
mented. 

"We're  concerned  about  what  effect  DDT 
can   have  on  reproduction."  Relnert  added. 
'The  DDT  levels  in  coho  eggs  we've  found  Is 
close  to   the  levels  which  in  laboratory  ex- 
periments have  affected  reproduction." 

Dr.  Howard  Johnson  of  Michigan  State 
University's  department  of  fisheries  and  wild 
life,  said  that  "DDT  is  the  most  probable 
cause  of  mortality  among  young  salmon. 
There  is  a  relation  between  excessive  mor- 
tality in  Michigan  hatcheries  and  DDT 
levels." 

However,  none  of  the  scientists  was  involved 
In  research,  to  determine  what  effect  DDT  has 
on  man.  No  one  knows  for  sure. 

"It  looks  like  the  half-life  of  DDT  is  around 
14  or  15  years  in  the  Lake  Michigan  environ- 
ment, "  Tanner  said.  "So  were  talking  about  a 
long  period  of  time  before  present  pesticide 
levels  go  down. 

"I  see  no  real  reason  then  to  be  optimistic 
about  a  rapid  decline  In  this  amount,  even  if 
we  were  to  stop  using  DDT  today.  Of  course, 
this  is  what  we  must  do — stop  using  it." 


AIRLINE  STANDBY  DISCOUNTS 
FARES 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  15,  1969 

Mr.  TUNNEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  around 
the  Nation  there  has  been  considerable 
comment  on  the  subject  of  airline  dis- 
count fares.  This  has  been  especially 
noticeable  since  the  January  recommen- 
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dation  of  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  exam- 
iner, Arthur  S.  Present,  that  they  be 
discontinued.  I.  myself,  have  introduced 
two  bills  on  the  subject — one  last  ses- 
sion and  one  this. 

Much  to  my  satisfaction,  I  recently 
learned  of  the  August  25  decision  of  the 
CAB  which  disagreed  with  the  exam- 
iner's recommendation  and  ruled  that 
these  airline  discount  fares  do  not  dis- 
criminate unjustly  against  adults.  How- 
ever, we  can  only  pause  briefly  in  our 
struggle  to  assure  retention  of  these 
fares;  for.  as  the  CAB  said  themselves, 
they  expect  further  hearings  to  develop 
"a  thorough  consideration"  of  promo- 
tional fares. 

Today  I  introduce  a  bill  whose  passage 
will  solve  the  problem  once  and  for  all; 
and  end  the  speculation  over  tlie  legality 
of  these  valuable  discounts.  The  bill 
sei-\es  a  twofold  purpose.  It  provides  an 
authorization,  through  law,  for  reduced- 
rate  transportation.  This  has  been  a  part 
of  previous  suggested  legislation;  and  I 
feel  that  it  is  just  as  important  as  ever 
before  to  establish  that  it  was  not  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958,  to  prohibit  the  existing 
practices  of  authorizing  standby  dis- 
count fares  in  periods  of  off-peak  travel. 

Tlie  benefits  to  young  people  in  gen- 
eral, and  students  in  particular,  have 
been  tremendous.  New  vistas,  through 
the  experiences  of  travel,  have  been 
opened  to  the  young.  Most  importantly, 
reduced  rates  have  been  significant  in 
overcoming  the  often  insurmountable 
obstacle  of  distance :  and  have  therefore 
been  a  deciding  factor  in  making  it  pos- 
sible for  many  students  to  attend  the 
colleges  of  their  choice. 

This  increase  in  student  air  travel  has 
not  been  at  anyone  else's  expense.  The 
airlines,  too,  have  benefited.  They  are 
one  of  youth  fare's  greatest  advocates. 
The  standby  passengers  fill  seats  that 
otherwise  would  go  empty ;  and  with  the 
onset  of  the  new,  jumbo  jet  service,  there 
will  be  even  more  seats  to  fill.  As  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  reported,  youth 
fares : 

"Have  introduced  air  transportation  to  a 
large  segment  of  the  public  chat  wouldn't 
otherwise  have  been  able  to  afford  to  travel 
by  air,"  according  to  leading  pro|X)nent 
American  Airlines. 

By  extending  these  discount  benefits  to 
senior  citizens,  as  my  bill  would  do.  we 
are  able  to  serve  older  Americans  in  a 
similar  way.  The  situation  with  our 
senior  citizens  is  much  the  same  as  with 
the  young. 

Elderly  people,  too,  are  at  a  period  of 
reduced  earning  capacity.  Most  are  prob- 
ably retired  and  they  have  much  more 
leisure  time.  Yet,  living  on  a  fixed  Income 
they  can  seldom  afford  air  travel.  Re- 
duced rates  for  citizens  in  their  later 
years  would  enable  them  to  travel  the 
great  distances  by  which  our  modem  and 
mobile  society  may  have  separated  them 
from  their  children  and  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  stated  that  my  bill  has 
a  twofold  purpose;  and  now  I  wish  to 
speak  to  that  second  purpose,  the  new 
thrust  of  the  legislation  I  introduce 
today. 

There  is  a  significant  segment  of  this 
society  which  suffers  from  a  very  grave 
problem  about  which  we  seldom  hear 
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very  much.  It  Is  exemplified  by  a  case  re- 
cently brought  to  my  attention.  It  con- 
cerns a  little  3 -year-old  girl  named  Lora 
Mae.  In  the  darkness  before  dawn  each 
Tuesday  morning  Lora  Mae's  mother 
awakens  her  for  a  weekly  800-mlle  round 
trip  by  bus  for  treatment  at  the  famous 
St.  Jude  Children's  Research  Hospital  In 
Memphis,  Tenn.  Until  a  cure  Is  found  for 
her  presently  incurable  dlsesise,  this  will 
be  Lora  Mae's  life.  Think  how  much 
easier  It  would  be  If  she  could  spend 
2  hours  flying,  versus  20  hours  In  a  bus. 

I  see  no  reason  why  such  people,  along 
with  the  yoimg,  the  military,  and  the  el- 
derly, carmot  be  served  In  their  air  travel 
needs.  My  bill  provides  that: 

Any  air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier,  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe,  may  grant  reduced-rate  transpor- 
tation on  a  space-available  basis  to  any  per- 
son certified  by  a  qualified  physician  to  be 
suffering  from  a  catastrophic  disease  requir- 
ing such  person  to  perform  regular  and  fre- 
quent travel  to  receive  treatxnent  not  avail- 
able at  his  place  of  residence.  Transporta- 
tion also  may  be  furnished  under  this  para- 
graph to  an  attendant  accompanying  any 
person  referred  to  In  the  preceding  sentence 
when  the  physician  concerned  certifies  that 
such  a  person  should  be  accompanied  by  an 
attendant.  Transportation  furnished  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  on  a  first-priority 
basis  and  shall  be  furnished  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  permitting  travel  to  the  place  of 
treatment  or  return  therefrom. 

The  probleiSS'o^^hese  citizens  are  par- 
ticularly acute  anr  passage  of  this  bill 
could  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  them. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  bill  their 
full  attention. 


NIXON  GAINS  IN  PUBLIC  FAVOR 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

decisive  in  obtaining  a  61-49  Senate  victory 
for  the  S«rfeguard  Antl-BalUstlc  Missile  sys- 
tem. It  was  a  prodigious  acccanpllshment. 
considering  that  the  original  line-up  of  sen- 
ators was  reported  as  46-24  against  the  ABM, 
with  30  votes  undecided. 

The  President's  bold  proposals  to  restruc- 
ture welfare  programs  as  a  human  Improve- 
ment plan  has  caught  the  imagination  of  the 
nation. 

Gallup  polls  have  shown  support  running 
at  more  than  60  per  cent  in  favor  of  the 
new  approach  to  welfare — an  equal  margin 
of  support  for  Mr.  Nixon's  policies  toward 
the  vexing  problem  of  Vietnam.  The  new 
foreign  policy  guidelines  for  Asia,  and  the 
hope  for  be>tter  relations  with  eastern  Europe, 
also  have  struck  popular  chords. 

With  the  appointment  of  Chief  Justice 
Burger  and  the  nomination  of  Clement  P. 
Haynsworth  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Pres- 
ident has  responded  to  widespread  concern 
over  the  direction  taken  by  the  court  In 
recent  decisions  affecting  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order. 

He  has  moved  decisively  and  with  delib- 
eration to  use  the  hand  of  government  In 
efforts  to  stem  inflation,  and  economists  are 
cautiously  optimistic  that  Inflation  can  be 
stopped  without  severe  dislocation  In  the 
economy. 

Washington  columnists  are  beginning  to 
apply  the  term  "gradualism"  to  the  Nixon 
approach. 

Call  it  what  they  wlU.  it  is  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  crisis  atmosphere  that  emanated 
from  the  White  House  in  recent  years.  Mr. 
Nixon  has  steered  clear  of  over-advertised 
federal  programs  that  Inflate  hopes  and  lead 
to  inevitable  frustration. 

Gradualism,  if  that  is  a  correct  descrip- 
tion, may  well  be  what  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  have  wanted  all 
along.  The  Republicans  may  be  In  a  minority 
on  Capitol  Hill,  but  there  Is  ample  evidence 
that  a  majority  of  Americans  are  behind  the 
RepubUcan  In  the  White  House. 
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HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  IS.  1969 
Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  leadership  is  making  itself  felt 
throughout  the  Nation,  as  people  realize 
the  significant  achievements  which  have 
come  about,  •without  fanfare,  in  recent 
weeks.  In  both  domestic  and  foreign 
fields,  the  President  has  moved  forward 
with  bold,  innovative  programs. 

As  an  editorial  in  the  San  Diego  Union 
of  September  8  points  out,  these  strides 
have  purposely  been  taken  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  "gradualism,"  to  avoid  unful- 
filled promises  and  consequent  frustra- 
tions. I  insert  this  editorial  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

Nixon   Gains   in   Public   Favor 
President    Nixon    returns    to    his    desk    In 
Washington  today  In  an  unmistakably  strong 
position  for  a  season  of  major  decisions  In 
Congress  on  key  national  Issues. 

Both  the  President  and  Congress  were 
absent  from  Washington  during  most  of  Au- 
gust. The  lull  In  activity  in  the  capital  has 
given  both  friend  and  foe  a  chance  to  assess 
Mr.  Nixon's  position  on  domestic  and  inter- 
national Issues  and  his  role  as  a  leader. 

Despite  the  htmdlcap  of  Republican  mi- 
norities In  both  the  House  and  Senate,  the 
President  has  shown  that  he  can  seize  and 
exercise  ieadiershlp  on  Issues  that  weigh 
h«avlly  on  this  fall's  legislative  calendar — 
and  on  the  1970  congressional  elections,  too. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  credit 
Mr.    Nixon's    personal    arguments    as    being 


TETONS 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

or    WT0»tING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  September  15,  1969 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  week- 
end finds  Americans  jamming  our  Na- 
tion's highways  and  transportation  fa- 
cilities In  an  attempt  to  get  away  from  it 
all.  The  fact  is  that  they  seldcxn  really 
get  away.  No  matter  where  they  go,  they 
find  themselves  jammed  together 
whether  it  be  a  traffic  pileup  on  some 
freeway  or  400,000  youths  at  a  rock 
festival. 

Yet  there  is  an  increasing  urge  and 
need  for  solitude — for  a  period  when  a 
person  or  family  can  be  alone  to  reflect — 
to  escape  the  pressures  of  our  urbanized 
existence. 

Fortunately,  my  district,  the  great 
State  of  Wyoming,  is  an  area  that  has 
escaped  many  of  the  pressures  that 
plague  our  citizens  in  more  urbanized 
areas. 

There  is  no  area  more  beautiful  or 
conducive  to  inspiration  in  Wyoming 
than  the  Grand  Teton  area. 

I  include  an  article  by  Ellen  Siegel- 
man,  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Contrails,  in  the  Record.  I  would 
also  issue  the  invitation  to  everyone  who 
would  flee  the  crush  of  our  cities,  to  come 
visit  Wyoming  and  the  Tetons. 

The  article  follows: 


TrrONB 
(By  Ellen  Slegelman)  I 
(The  Grand  Tetona  are  filled  uHth  a  wide 
range  of  activities.  Skiers  can  enpy  the  long- 
es'  single  vertical  drop  of  any  ski  area  on 
the  continent.  Horseback  riding  opportu- 
nities are  among  the  finest  in  the  world. 
Wherever  you  turn  you'll  find  a  great  pic- 
ture-taking vista.) 

Among  the  most  spellbinding  of  all  UJS. 
mountains  is  Wyoming's  Teton  range. 
Thmstlng  upward  above  smaller,  pine- 
covered  hills  for  a  total  length  of  forty  mUee, 
the  Tetons  are  a  range  of  ruggedly  gorgeous 
block-fault  peaks,  p>roduct  of  a  gigantic  up- 
thrust  millions  of  years  In  the  making.  Un- 
like most  U.S.  mountains,  the  Tetons  are  a 
special  alpine  type:  Isolated  craggy  peaks 
with  sharply  dropping,  often  concave,  sides. 
In  Grand  Teton  National  Park — which  In- 
cludes most  of  the  Teton  Rang*  and  the  val- 
ley called  Jackson  Hole,  mountain  and  valley 
form  a  uniquely  majestic  landscape  There 
are  first,  the  gigantic  peaks  themselves. 
Eleven  of  them  are  considered  major  peaks, 
and  the  tallest — the  Grand  Teton— rises 
more  than  13.000  feet  above  sea  level.  The 
Park  also  has  8  large  lakes,  12  glaciers,  a 
number  of  small  glacial  cirques  or  hollows, 
and  a  wide  variety  of  canyons  ranging  from 
small  gulches  to  huge  bowls. 

Not  only  are  the  mountains  spectacularly 
different  from  most  peaks  In  this  country, 
but  the  atmosphere  they  engender  is  also 
quite  special.  For  In  this  national  park  you 
get  a  sense  of  solitude  that  Is  often  hard 
to  come  by  in  other  public  forests.  The 
thousands  of  visitors  who  come  every  year 
appear  to  be  absorbed  effortlessly  in  the  vast 
scene.  So  even  in  August,  when  visitors  are 
lined  up  bumper-to-bumper  in  Yellowstone, 
waiting  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Old  Faithfuls 
thermodynamic  hlghjlnks.  If  you  travel  a 
scant  80  miles  southwest  from  Yellowstone, 
you  can  find  utter  tranquility  In  the  Tetons. 
Take  a  small  boat  across  Jenny  Lake,  take 
the  short,  secluded  trail  to  Hidden  Falls,  and 
breathe  deeply.  You  are  light-years  away 
from  civilization 

The  park  seems  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  everyone  has  his  own  special 
way  of  appreciating  mountains.  The  activist 
can  seek  to  conquer  them  by  climbing. 
Climbers  must  go  in  groups,  never  alone. 
The  great  thrill  is  In  scaling  the  major  peaks 
of  the  range — the  Grand  Teton,  or  Mount 
Owen  or  Mount  Moran.  The  party  sets  out 
with  a  guide  and  full  alpine  equipment — Ice 
axes,  ropes  and  climbing  shoes — starting  in 
the  afternoon;  bivouacs  overnight  In  the 
saddle  of  the  mountain;  and  completes  the 
ascent  around  dawn. 

The  less  determined  exercise  seeker  may 
want  to  meander  somewhat  less  strenuously 
along  mountain  trails — either  on  foot  or  on 
packhorse.  A  particularly  appealing  trip  is 
the  three  and  a  half  hour  breakfast  ride 
originating  from  Colter  Bay  and  Jackson 
Lake  Lodge  during  the  summer  The  trip  fol- 
lows foothill  trails  in  the  Tetons  to  a  clearing 
where  bacon  and  eggs  are  prepared  and  eaten 
in  the  tangy  mountain  air  The  cost  of  this 
bit  of  equestrian  delight  is  six  dollars. 

You  can  also  wander  briskly  or  llngeringly 
through  more  than  200  miles  on  marked 
Teton  trails.  All  wide  and  smooth,  some 
beckon  toward  the  high  passes  while  others 
wind  gently  through  the  valley. 

The  pure  contemplative  (or  lazy)  type  can 
have  his  mountaineering  made  even  easier. 
He  can  take  the  absolutely  unforgettable 
float  trip  on  a  large  raft  down  the  Snake 
River.  Picture  yourself  for  a  bit  on  such  a 
raft:  you  drift  and  dream  as  the  mountains 
slide  by.  If  you  are  observant  you  will  per- 
haps see  a  marmot  on  the  barren  rocks,  or 
beavers  building  their  dams  along  the  river, 
making  deep  pools  for  the  rainbow  trout. 
If  you're  here  at  dawn  you  may  be  rewarded 
by  "the  sight  of  the  rare  trumpeter  swan  or 
the  courtship  dance  of  the  sage  grouse.  Birds 
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abound — more  than  300  apecles.  Because  the 
Park  Is  a  wildlife  sanctuary,  you  may  catch 
glimpses  of  elk,  deer,  bison,  and  moose.  The 
Blx-hour  float  trip  costa  twelve  dollars,  in- 
cluding lunch,  and  wUl  be  recollected 
happily. 

These  are  all  rural  pleasures;  but  the 
Tetons  also  has  something  for  the  urban- 
Ite  who  gets  nervous  on  a  steady  diet  of  huge 
vistas  and  open  spaces.  The  town  of  Jack- 
«on,  accordingly,  haa  all  sorts  of  citified 
pleasures  to  offer:  a  big  main  street  with 
western  stores  open  late  at  night:  rodeos;  a 
children's  zoo  a  museum  and  four  art  gal- 
leries; the  Jackson  Hole  Fine  Arts  Festival; 
two  movie  theaters  and  such  local  color 
Items  as  old-time  melodramas  at  the  Pink 
Garter  theater,  and  a  public  pageant  every 
evening  featuring  the  "hanging"  of  a  local 
desperado.  Thus  the  town  recalls  Its  old  days, 
back  In  the  era  when  fur  trapper  Davey 
Jackson  named  the  Valley  and  when,  until 
the  demand  for  beaver  hate  declined  In  the 
mld-flfties.  It  was  a  bustling  trapping  and 
trading  poet. 

Again  the  Infinite  variety  of  the  Teton 
area  can  be  seen  in  the  seasonal  pursuits 
possible  here.  The  summer  sports — climbing, 
biking,  riding,  bird-watching,  fishing  are 
best  known.  But  fall  brings  the  big  game 
hunters  •OOt  in  force.  Some  80  outfitters  set 
up- camps' In  the  valley  each  fall  and  ofTer 
tents,  meals,  horses,  guides,  and  equipment. 

And  In  the  winter,  the  air  is  alive  with  the 
sound  of  skiers.  The  Teton  Village  Corpora- 
Uon  has  set  up  a  group  of  richly  rustic  re- 
sort hotels  (first  rate  food.  bar.  gift  shop, 
heated  pooli  that  cluster  In  an  alp- like  com- 
munity at  the  foot  of  an  aerial  tramway.  At 
the  end  of  Its  2 V4  mile  ascent,  the  longest 
and  highest  in  America,  the  view  and  the 
skiing  are  breathtaking.  Boasting  the  largest 
expanse  of  sklable  terrain  on  one  mountain 
anywhere  In  the  country.  It  is  comparable  to 
the  finest  European  resorts  in  excitement  of 
runs  and  luxuriousness  of  accommodations. 

So  whether  you  like  to  contemplate  moun- 
tains or  to  conquer  them,  from  above  or  from 
below,  in  summer  or  In  wintsr,  in  solitude 
or  In  company — whatever  your  pleasure 
youU  find  it  in  the  Tetons. 


HOLIDAY   MOBS   RUIN  BEAUTY   OF 
YOSEMITE,  OTHER  PARKS 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOU£E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  15,  1969 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
August  congressional  recess  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  visit— with  my  wife.  L'ndy, 
and  my  grandson.  Thomas  Hale  Boggs 
in— several  of  this  Nation's  great  na- 
tional parks. 

The  three  of  us  visited  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  Yosemite  National  Park, 
and  the  Redwood  National  Forest  in 
Cahfomia,  and  it  can  be  said,  without 
exaggeration,  that  each  visit  was  an  al- 
most spiritual  experience.  There  are  few 
words  to  describe  the  grandeur  and 
majestic  beauty  of  this  great  Nation  of 
ours. 

I  might  add,  however,  that  the  Boggs' 
were  not  always  alone  in  these  wonderful 
parks.  We  were  joined  by  thousands  and 
thousands  of  our  fellow  Americans  who, 
like  ourselves,  enjoy  nature. 

In  the  past.  Congress  has  shown  great 
foresight  and  wisdom  in  preserving  large 
tracts  of  wilderness  for  enjoyment  of  our 
people. 
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I  submit  to  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  that  to  show  less  wisdom,  less 
vision,  than  our  predecessors  in  this  vital 
area  would  be  a  major  failure  in  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  present  and  future 
generations  of  Americans. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Arizona  Republic  of  September 
1,  1969,  and  calling  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

Holiday  Mobs  Rotn  Beauty  op  Yosemite, 

Other  Parks 
YosEjxxTB  National  Park,  Calif. — They 
came  in  cars  and  trucks,  In  buses  and  camp- 
ers and  tr.iilers,  lumbering  through  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  toward  a  Labor 
Day  weekend  away  from  the  agonies  of  city 
life. 

But  by  Thursday  evening  they  read  this 
sign  at  the  park  entrance:  "All  campsites  are 
full." 

That  warning  has  been  sounded  with  In- 
cre.nsing  frequency  this  year,  not  only  at  the 
n.itlonal  parks  and  forests  but  at  thousands 
of  other  recreation  areas  across  the  country. 
Facilities  are  staggering  under  a  crush  of 
humanity.  Attendance  at  national  parks  ha*" 
been  rising  at  least  7  per  cent  a  year.        y 

One  study  indicates  that  even  If  population 
growth  were  discounted,  four  Umes  as  many 
people  are  ^-isltlng  the  parks  today  than  20 
ye.irs  ago. 

P.\rk  officials  agree  the  figures  add  up  to  a 
majcr  crisis.  As  Ernst  W.  Swanson.  a  profes- 
sor emeritus  of  economics  at  North  Carolina 
State,  said  in  a  recent  study: 

"While  we  may  grant  that  all  Americans 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
many  wonders  our  natural,  historical  and 
cultur.\l  assets  hold  for  us.  the  most  perU- 
nent  question  ensues — can  we  afford  a  burden 
of  visits  so  immense  as  to  threaten  the  ex- 
istence of  our  parks?" 
The  outlook  for  the  future  is  bleak. 
"Yosemite  will  still  be  the  same  size  50 
years  from  now."  said  Bryan  Harry,  the  park's 
chief  naturalist.  "We  cant  make  it  any  bigger 
or  build  another  one. 

"The  population  is  not  only  growing.  It  Is 
becoming  more  affluent  and  more  mobile,  and 
this  land  wlU  become  even  more  precious  as 
other  wild  places  continue  to  shnnl:. 

"We  have  to  find  a  way  to  cope  with  this 
problem,  and  we  are  open  to  suggestions." 

The  roots  of  the  problem  are  fairly  obvious. 
Affluence  has  spawned  a  whole  new  indus- 
try— the  camping  unit  mounted  on  the  back 
of  a  pickup  truck— and  the  wilderness  is  now 
accessible  to  people  who  still  like  running 
water  and  soft  beds. 

In  lodges  and  cabins  run  by  concession- 
aires, accommodations  with  baths  and  stoves 
are  far  more  popular  than  rudimentary  units. 
Vac.itions  are  longer,  and  new  superhigh- 
ways enable  travelers  to  reach  almost  any 
park  in  the  country  within  a  few  days. 

The  growing  congestion  and  lack  of  green 
space  in  urban  areas  is  driving  more  people 
out  in  search  of  nature  But  they  wind  up 
creaUng  what  they  are  trying  to  escape. 

Yosemite,  only  a  day's  drive  frtxn  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  most  overcrowded  park. 

Congestion  reaches  its  peak  on  major  holi- 
days, and  this  Labor  Day  weekend  was  no 
exception. 

The  constant  roar  in  the  background  was 
not  a  waterfall,  but  traffic.  Transistor  radios 
blared  forth  the  latest  rock  tunes.  Parking 
was  at  a  premium  Dozens  of  chUdren  clam- 
bered over  the  rocks  at  the  base  of  Yosemite 
Palls. 

Campsites,  pounded  into  dust  by  Incessant 
use.  were  more  crowded  than  Watts.  Even  In 
remote  areas,  campers  were  seldom  out  of 
sight  of  one  another. 

The  whole  experience  was  something  like 
visiting  Disneyland  on  a  Sunday. 

"People  who  used  to  come  to  Yosemite  for 
the  beaut*  and  the  serenity  stay  away."  com- 
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plained  Harry.  "Thoee  who  come  now  don't 
mind  the  crowds.  In  fact,  they  like  them. 

"They  are  sightseers,  and  they  come  for 
the  action.  They  don't  come  for  what  Yose- 
mite really  has  to  offer." 

If  Yoeemlte  no  longer  appeals  to  the  pur- 
suit, it  has  become  a  "people's  park,"  an  en- 
joyable place  for  the  average  family  to  spend 
a  few  days. 

"It's  80  quiet,"  said  one  young  couple  from 
Oakland  as  they  stood  in  a  crowd  at  Yosem- 
ite Palls.  "At  least  It's  quieter  than  the  city." 

Gar>-  Yaeck  of  Bakersfleld  added:  "It  sure 
beats  concrete  and  asphalt.  My  son  caught 
three  fish  this  morning.  That's  a  pretty  bla 
thrill."  f        J       s 


MANPOW^ER   TRAINING   PROPOSALS 
EXPLAINED 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  15.  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  number  of  groups  concerned 
about  employment  and  education  prob- 
lems have  commented  on  the  technical 
complexity  of  comprehensive  manpower 
proposals.  Even  with  a  scorecard,  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  tell  the  players. 

Last  week  the  chamber  of  commerce 
performed  a  valuable  public  service  for 
all  of  us  when  their  legislative  depart- 
ment published  a  balanced  and  straight- 
forward account  of  the  three  compre- 
hensive manpower  bills  which  have  been 
proposed  during  this  session.  With  un- 
usual objectivity  and  remarkable  clarity, 
the  chamber  h£is  pinpointed  the  funda- 
mental questions  which  must  be  resolved 
if  we  are  to  develop  a  successful  na- 
tional manpower  policy,  and  has  outlined 
the  legislative  alternatives  currently 
proposed  to  come  to  grips  with  those 
questions. 

I  would  therefore  like  to  include  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  the  article  entitled 
"Federal  Manpower  Training  Pro- 
grams" which  appeared  in  the  September 
12,  1969,  chamber  of  commerce  publi- 
cation. Here's  the  Issue: 

Federal  Manpower  Training  Programs 

(Note.— Pew  people  are  satisfied  with  the 
results  being  obtained  from  a  multitude  of 
manpKJwer  training  programs.  Congress  is 
considering  proposals  for  a  major  overhaul.) 

The  need  for  achieving  increased  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  in  Federal  Job  training  pro- 
grams Is  generally  recognized,  both  by  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  by  the  public. 

Three  major  proposals  to  make  substantial 
changes  in  the  manpower  training  field  are 
now  pending  in  Congress. 

Some  of  the  drive  behind  all  of  these  meas- 
ures, of  course,  Is  traceable  to  the  fact  that 
large — and  increasing — sums  are  involved. 

In  his  Special  Manpower  Message.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said  the  Federal  Government  Is 
now  spending  about  $3  billion  a  year  in  a 
wide  variety  of  manpower  programs,  with 
about  half  of  that  amount  directly  devoted  to 
Job  training.  Private  enterprise,  he  noted.  Is 
spending  much  more. 

The  attention  now  l>elng  paid  to  the  whole 
manpower  training  effort,  however,  would 
seem  to  be  motivated  by  more  than  con- 
cern over  dollEU-  costs — as  large  as  they 
presently  are.  It  Is  to  be  found,  rather.  In  a 
belief  that  a  lack  of  job  skills  which  re- 
stilts  in  unemployment  or  underemployment 
Is  a  root  cause  of  many  other  disturbing 
social  problems. 

Effective   manpower   training   can   play   a 
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key  role  in  our  attempts  to  alleviate  these 
problems. 

President  Nixon  put  it  this  way: 
Manpower  training  is  central  to  our  com- 
mitment to  aid  the  disadvantaged  and  to 
help  people  off  welfare  rolls  and  onto  pay- 
rolls Intelligently  organized,  it  will  save  tax 
dollars  now  spent  on  welfare.  Increase  rev- 
enues by  widening  the  base  of  the  taxpaylng 
public — and  most  Important — lift  hxunan 
beings  into  lives  of  greater  dignity.  .  .  . 

But  the  Government's  investment  has 
failed  to  achieve  its  potential  for  many  rea- 
sons, including  duplication  of  effort,  in- 
flexible funding  arrangements  and  an  end- 
less ribbon  of  red  tape. 

He  cited  some  specific  examples  of  fail- 
ures: 

A  blg-clty  Mayor  takes  the  lead  in  trying 
to  put  together  a  cohesive  manpower  pro- 
gram for  the  entlrejabor  market  area— ty- 
ing together  Jobless  workers  in  the  Inner 
city  with  Job  openings  outside  the  "belt- 
way"  He  finds  it  difficult  to  assemble  a 
coherent  picture  of  whafs  going  on  Man- 
power programs,  funded  by  different  agen- 
cies, follow  different  reporting  rules,  so  that 
the  statistics  cannot  be  added  up.  Moreover, 
there  Is  no  single  agency  which  maintains 
an  Inventory  of  all  currently  operating  man- 
power programs.  He  knows  that  help  Is 
available — but  where  does  he  turn? 

A  Jobless  man  goes  to  the  local  skill  train- 
ing center  to  seek  help.  He  has  the  aptitude 
for  training  in  blue  collar  mechanical  work, 
but  no  suitable  training  opportunities  are 
available.  At  the  same  time,  vacancies  exist 
m  a  white  collar  New  Careers  project  and 
in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  But  the 
resources  of  these  programs  cannot  be 
turned  over  to  the  training  program  that 
has  the  most  local  demand. 

A  17-year-old  boy  wants  to  take  Job  train- 
ing. The  only  manpower  program  available 
to  him  is  the  Job  Corps,  but  its  nearest 
camp  is  hundreds  of  miles  away.  With  no 
other  choice,  he  leaves  home;  within  30 
days  he  had  become  homesick  or  feels  his 
family  needs  him;  he  drops  out  of  the  Corps 
and  has  suffered  "failure"  which  reinforces 
his  self-image  of  defeat. 

An  unemployed  high  school  drop-out  in  a 
small  town  wants  to  learn  a  trade  in  the 
electronics  field.  His  local  employment  office 
tells  him  that  there  is  not  enough  demand 
in  his  town  for  qualified  technicians  to 
warrant  setting  up  a  special  training  class 
In  a  local  public  school  He  is  also  told  that 
"administrative  procedures"  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  the  use  of  a  local  private  tech- 
nical Institute  which  offers  the  very  course 
he  wants.  This  youngster  walks  the  streets 
and  wonders  what  happened  to  all  those 
promises  of  "equal  opportunity  " 

Analysis  of  these  failures  in  terms  of  In- 
dividual application  reveals  a  common  de- 
nominator— lack  of  fiexibillty.  There  are  ap- 
parently too  many  programs  operating  un- 
der too  many  different  authorities  within 
too  rigidly  defined  boundaries. 

HOW    THE    PROBLEM    DEVELOPED 

A  quick  review  helps  explain  how  this 
problem  developed — and  helps  one  evaluate 
the  proposals  for  dealing  with  It. 

The  Federal  Government  entered  the  field 
of  vocational  training  for  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation in  1917.  Basically,  this  program  pro- 
vided grants  to  the  States  for  vocational  edu- 
cation in  public  schools  and  other  institu- 
tions below  the  college  level.  Grants  were 
available  to  all  States  and  were  designed 
to  help  the  States  offer  vocational  education 
courses  In  the  high  schools  to  adolescents 
nnd  in  night  or  special  schools  for  adults. 
The  State  programs  were  o{>en  to  the  entire 
school  population. 

A  new  direction  was  Introduced  in  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Tramlng  Act  of 
1962    (MDTA).   The   announced   purpose   of 
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this  Act  was  to  provide  programs  that  would 
retrain  workers  whose  skills  had  been  made 
obsolete  by  technological  and  structural 
changes  In  the  economy  and  to  prepare  the 
vast  numbers  of  young  people  about  to  enter 
the  work  force — products  of  the  post-World 
War  II  baby  boom — for  Jobs. 

Tlie  Act  directed  the  Secretary  to  provide 
for  the  testing,  counseling,  and  training  of 
unemployed  or  underemployed  workers.  In- 
cluding vouth  16-21.  and  workers  from  farm 
families  "with  less  than  $1,200  annual  fam- 
ilv  income 

For  the  first  time,  too.  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  was  directed  to  assess  the  labor  needs 
of  the  economy  and  to  train  workers  in 
types  of  Jobs  that  were — and  would  be — most 
needed 

MDTA  programs  are  still  a  major  part  of 
the  manpower  training  activity,  but  they 
have  been  augmented  by  one  program  after 
another  aimed  at  specific  groups. 

There  are.  for  example,  a  number  of  Fed- 
eral programs  designed  to  provide  Jobs  and 
training  for  youths  and  adults  in  the  public 
sector.  The  New  Careers  program  opens  sub- 
professional  Jobs  through  on-the-job  train- 
ing in  the  fields  of  health,  recreation,  and 
community  services.  The  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  in-school  and  summer  programs 
provide  part-time  work  opportunities  for 
disadvantaged  youths,  thereby  enabling  them 
to  continue  their  education. 

The  Concentrated  Employment  program  is 
designed  to  serve  pockets  of  high  unemploy- 
ment in  rural  and  urban  areas.  The  Work 
Incentive  Program  is  designed  to  provide 
Job  training  to  potential  workers  now  de- 
pendent upon   public  assistance. 

In  the  past  few  years,  increased  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  the  role  of  private  busi- 
ness. 

Private  businesses  contribute  through: 
( 1 1 .  the  National  Alliance  of  Business, 
which  was  created  In  1968  to  develop  500.- 
000  jobs  for  the  hard-core  unemployed  in 
the  50  largest  U.S.  cities  by  June  30,  1971. 
through  the  Job  Opportunity  In  the  Business 
Sector  (JOBS)  program  which  reimburses 
the  employer  for  expenses  incurred  in  hiring 
and   training   the   disadvantaged: 

(2).  the  Special  Impact  program  which 
provides  monetary  incentives  to  industry  for 
locating  new  facilities  in  economically  de- 
pressed areas  and  for  hiring  and  training  the 
disadvantaged;  and 

(3),  the  on-the-job  training  program  un- 
der the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act. 

One  difficulty,  of  course,  in  any  evaluation 
or  discussion  of  "manpower  training"  Is  that, 
as  the  President  pointed  out.  It  is  "one  of 
those  phrases  with  a  fine  ring  and  an  im- 
precise meaning."  Where  does  "manpower 
training"  stop  and  "education"  start,  for  ex- 
ample? How  is  it  related  to  such  things  as 
the  Federal-State  Employment  Service,  as- 
sistance to  public  and  college  libraries,  adult 
basic  education,  educational  research  and  de- 
velopment and  many  other  Federal  programs? 
Differences  of  definition  help  explain  the 
difficulty  in  reaching  any  kind  of  an  agree- 
ment on  the  number  of  Federal  manpower 
programs  now  existing.  One  authority.  Rep. 
William  Roth  (R-Del),  following  an  eight 
months  study  of  Federal  assistance  programs, 
reported  to  the  House  that  he  had  discovered 
"at  least  69  manpower  training  and  voca- 
tional education  programs." 

In  his  Special  Message,  the  President  said 
that  manpower  training  should  be  applied  to 
progran\s  that : 

make  it  possible  for  those  who  are  unem- 
ployed or  on  the  fringes  of  the  labor  force  to 
become  permanent,  full-time  workers: 

give  those  who  are  now  employed  at  low 
income  the  training  and  opportunity  they 
need  to  become  more  productive  and  more 
successful: 

are  designed  to  discover  the  potential  in 
those  people  who  are  now  considered  unem- 
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ployable  and  to  remove  many  of  the  barriers 
now  blocking  their  way. 

The  President  declared: 

The  various  services  people  need  are  af- 
forded in  laws  already  on  the  books.  The 
need  today  is  to  knit  together  all  the  appro- 
priate services  in  one  readily  available  system. 

In  reading  this  sentence  it  is  easy  to  plao 
the  emphasis  on  the  need  for  "knitting  to- 
gether all  the  appropriate  services  in  one  " 

In  fact,  the  achievement  of  a  "readily  avail- 
able system"  Is  probably  the  more  challeng- 
ing part  of  the  task.  Certainly,  it  seems  to  be 
the  most  difficult. 


THREE     MAJOR     PROPOSALS 

Some  start  toward  the  "knitting  together" 
was  achieved  in  the  March  reorganization  of 
the  Manpower  Administration  In  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  which  was  designed  "to 
consolidate  the  agencies  that  had  fragmented 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  most  of  the 
Nation's  manpower  training  program." 

All  three  of  the  pending  proposals  would 
carry  this  consolidation  further. 
They  are: 

Tlie  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1969  (S. 
2838).  which  was  Introduced  by  Senator 
Jacob  Javlts  (R-NY.)  and  is  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  the  .Administration  bill  A  com- 
panion bin  <HR.  13472)  was  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Representative  Ayres  ( R-Ohio  i . 
The  Comprehensive  Manpower  Art  (HR. 
10908).  introduced  by  Representative  Wil- 
liam Steiger  (R-Wis  ).  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  Steiger  bill;  and 

The  Manpower  Act  (HR.  U620».  intro- 
duced by  Rep.  James  G  OHara  (D-Mich), 
generally  called  the  OHara  bil' 

All  three  have  essentially  the  same  objec- 
tive— the  achievement  of  a  more  unified  com- 
prehensive national  manpower  system 

All  three  are  directed  essentially  at  the 
same  groups.  Under  the  .Administration  bill, 
program  participants  must  be  unemployed, 
underemployed,  low  Income,  or  otherwise  dis- 
advantaged persons.  16  years  of  age  or  older, 
not  prepared  for  employment,  or  others  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  Steiger 
bill  would  concentrate  on  the  unemployed 
and  underemployed,  with  special  emphasis 
on  persons  from  low-income  families  Tlie 
O'Hara  bill  would  concentrate  on  the  unem- 
ployed, eligibility  applying  to  anyone  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  65  who  was  able  and  will- 
ing to  work,  but  who  has  been  out  of  work 
five  weeks  or  more  or  working  less  than  ^i 
hours  a  week  for  10  weeks. 

All  three  also  would  authorize  the  whole 
gamut  of  aids  and  programs,  including  basic 
education,  literacy,  communication  skills, 
counseling,  testing,  work  evaluation  and  ad- 
justment, health  services,  child  day  care, 
part-time  work  for  students,  relocation  as- 
sistance, incentives  to  public  and  private  em- 
ployers to  train  eligible  persons,  and  related 
areas. 

BASIC      QUESTION 

A  real  difference  lies  in  the  approaches  of 
the  three  bills  to  the  question  of  Feder.^1- 
State-local   responsibility   and   authority. 

President  Nixon  pointed  out  that  "the  idea 
of  creating  a  set  of  programs'  and  then  ex- 
pecting people  to  fit  themselves  into  those 
programs  Is  contrary  to  the  American  spirit  " 
Rather,  he  said,  "we  must  redirect  our  efforts 
to  tailor  government  aid  to  individual  need  ' 

The  fact  that  individuals  live  in  different 
communities  with  possibly  different  prob- 
lems lies  at  the  heart  of  much  of  the  con- 
troversy over  where  responsibility  for  man- 
power training  should  be  vested  and  how 
Federal  funds  should  be  channeled  to  these 
communities. 

On  May  13.  Representative  Steiger  told 
the  House: 

If  services  are  to  be  available  to  clients  in 
accord  with  their  need,  then  (Garth)  Man- 
gum  in  The  Emergence  of  Manpower  Policy 
Is  fully  Justified  in  concluding: 

"National  aecislons  cannot  be  made  which 
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•rbltrarlly  fix  the  combinations  of  services  to 
be  available  in  States  and  communities." 

Small  industrial  SUtes  may  have  little 
use  tor  the  on-the-job  training  but  might 
benefit  from  an  expanded  Institutional 
training  program.  Cities  with  considerable 
heavy  Industry  and  high  demand  for  semi- 
sltiUed  workers  have  different  needs  from 
those  urban  areas  which  are  predominantly 
white  collar.  In  adapting  manpower  pro- 
grams to  the  needs  of  the  particular  State, 
city,  and  individual  there  is  no  substitute 
for  a  State  and  local  manpower  planning 
and  Implementation  mechanism. 

Mo6t  Federal  funds  are  presently  disbursed 
on  a  proJect-by-proJect  basis  in  the  belief 
that  unless  the  Federal  Government  does 
act  in  this  waj  it  has  "little  means  of  cor- 
trolling  the  quality  of  services  and  assuring 
that   the   target   population   is   served." 

At  the  same  time,  the  project-by-proJect 
approach  has  created  many  problems,  not 
the  least  of  which  are  time-consuming  red 
tape  and  delay. 

In  his  penetrating  analysis.  Rep.  Stelger 
said: 

Much  of  the  impetus  for  this  proli;eration 
of  programs  and  models  stems  from  the  di- 
lemmas which  confront  a  Federal  agency  as 
It  attempts  to  deal  with  State  and  local 
JurisfUctloqa.. 

On_the  quA  hand,  disbursement  of  funds 
through  state  governments  reduces  the 
number  of  required  Federal  contact  points 
and  the  need  to  become  directly  involved  in 
local  problems;  on  the  other  hand  a  number 
of  SUtes  have  proved  disappointing  in  their 
lack  of  responsiveness  to  community  par- 
ticularly large  urban,  problems. 

On  the  one  hand,  funding  on  a  project 
basis  often  excludes  communities  with  the 
greatest  need  but  the  least  energetic  leader- 
ship; on  the  other  hand  formula  allocation 
may  tie  up  limited  funds  In  the  hands  of 
the  apathetic  while  the  more  capable  and 
aggressive  States  are  neglected. 

On  the  one  hand.  proJect-by-proJect  fund- 
ing provides  a  Federal  agency  with  leverage 
to  force  appropriate  action  and  in  some 
cases  to  bypass  various  layers  of  state 
and /or  local  bureaucracy:  on  the  other  land 
the  vast  number  of  cities,  counties,  and 
other  Jurisdictions  far  exceeds  the  limited 
capacity  of  Federal  agencies  to  negotiate 
monitor,  and  evaluate  contracts. 

These  dilemmas  will  not  even  begin  to  be 
resolved  until  we  begin  asking  the  ques- 
tions: "What  can  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments  and  related  private  agencies 
«»ch  do  best?"  and  "How  can  we  strengthen 
the  capacity  of  each  level  of  government 
to  perform  its  role  more  effectively?" 

It  is  In  the  way  that  they  answer  these 

Jw*^,,?""   *'"'*  ****   principal   differences   in 
the  bills  can  be  found. 

COORDINATION  AtiZ  RESPONSIBILrrlES 

The  Administration  hiU  consolidates  the 
manpower  funding  sources  at  the  National 
level  by  providing  what  amounts  to  a  block 
grant  to  States  in  the  place  of  the  many 
separate  grants-in-aid  now  available  This 
would  mean  the  eUminaUon  of  many  cur- 
rent programs,  such  as  MDTA. 

For  a  State  to  be  eligible  to  receive  funds 
under  the  Administration  bill,  the  Gover- 
nor must  begin  plans  to  establish  a  State 
i^mbrella '  manpower  agency.  When  fullv 
operational,  the  agency  wlU  determine  this 
utilization  resources  within  the  State  and 
will  monitor  manpower  program  perform- 
ance. 

Each    community    wUl    designate    a    local 

•Prime    Sponsor"'    responsible    for   regional 

coordination    and    the    establishment    of    a 

community    manpower    plan.    The    "Prime 

Sponsor  •  funnels  its  program   ideas   to  the 

•Under  the  Administration  blU,  business- 
men could  serve  on  the  Slate's  manpower 
agency  and  local  Chambers  could  be  "prime 
sponsors." 
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state  manpower  agency,  which  develops  its 
plans  for  Federal  funding  based  on  the 
"Prime  Sponsor"  proposals  In  the  varloua 
communities  of  the  State. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  approves  the 
State  plan,  the  Federal  Government  grcuits 
the  State  a  single  "block"  of  funds  which, 
in  turn,  the  State  disburses  to  its  communi- 
ties. 

The  Administration  bill  provides  for  a 
phasing-in  of  Federal  funds.  That  is  to  say, 
the  amoiint  of  the  "block"  grant  will  depend 
on  the  progress  being  made  by  the  State 
in  setting  up  its  umbrella  manpower  agency 
and  local  "prime  sponsors."  in  developing 
approved  plans,  and  on  other  criteria. 

Under  this  proposal,  in  short,  funds  would 
flow  as  follows:  Prom  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor to  the  State  Agency  to  the  local  Prime 
Sponsor  to  the  specific  program. 

The  Steiger  bill  is  based  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  an  upward  fiow  of  Ideas,  and  local 
responsibility,  bi  t  not  as  many  phased  stages 
are  required  before  the  money  is  released  to 
the  local  levels. 

Funds  would  flow  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  the  State  Agency  to  the  specific 
program. 

In  the  Steiger  version,  the  State  umbrella 
manpower  agency  would  be  required  to  be 
broadly  representative,  with  membership  re- 
quired  from  several  agencies  which  have  an 
Influence  on  manpower  programs — although 
not  directly  responsible  for  them — such  as 
education  agencies,  model  cities  agencies, 
and  similar  organlzatiou. 

There  is  no  locally  designated  manpower 
unit  like  the  Administration's  Prime  Spon- 
sor. All  programs  would  be  run  directly  by 
the  State. 

The  OHara  bill  retains  full  authority  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  There  Is  no  provi- 
sion for  community  or  State  manpower  plan, 
nlng  agencies.  Funds  flow  directly  from  the 
Secretary  to  the  local  program  sponsor,  be 
this  a  public  or  private  agency  or  a  private 
employer. 

llJDIVmtJAI.    FEATtTRES 

Economic  Stabilizer.  The  Administration 
bill  contains  a  triggering  mechanisnt  to  in- 
crease the  program  authorizations  when 
there  is  a  substantial  rise  in  unemployment. 
If  the  unemployment  rate  reaches  4.5  per- 
cent for  three  consecutive  months,  the  Sec- 
retary can  spend  an  additional  10  percent  of 
the  appropriated  funds. 

Neither  the  OHara  nor  Steiger  bills  con- 
tain such  a  feature. 

Computerized  Job  Bank.  The  Administra- 
tion bill  proposes  a  National  Computerized 
Job  Bank  t©  be  established  in  each  State 
and  to  be  run  by  the  State  Employment 
Service.  The  Bank  would  catalogue  Job  open- 
ings in  a  given  geographical  area  to  expedite 
Job  placement.  This  is  patterned  on  a  pilot 
program  being  tested  in  Baltimore. 

Neither  the  Steiger  or  O'Hara  bills  contain 
such  a  feature:  although  the  O'Hara  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  comprehensive  system  of  labor 
market  information.  National.  State  and 
local,  and  for  the  collection  of  Job  vacancy 
data  and  for  man -Job  matching  system. 

"Employer  o/  Last  Resort."  The  most 
unique  feature  of  the  O'Hara  bill  is  that  it 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
"contract  with  any  Federal.  State  or  local 
governmental  agency,  or  with  any  nonprofit 
organization,  to  provide  useful  public  serv- 
ice  to  unemployed  persons. 

This  setting  up  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  the  "employer  of  last  resort"  for 
the  unemployed— long  sought  by  labor 
unions — is  regarded  by  many  as  the  real 
purpose  of  the  O'Hara  bill.  It  would.  In 
effect,  guarantee  any  eligible  unemployed 
person  a  Job. 

CX3STS 

The  Administration  bill  would  authorize 
"such  sums  ae  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions"  of  the  bill.  If  the  same  funds 
were  to   bo  authorized  for  the  bill   as   the 
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presently  authorized  for  operating  programs 
to  be  replaced  by  the  bill,  the  sum  would  be 
$1.6  billion. 

The  Steiger  bill  requests  12  0  billion  for 
1971,  $2.3  bllUon  for  1972,  W  5  billion  for 
1973   and  $3  billion  for  1974 

The  OHara  bill  would  also  authorize  "sums 
as  may  be  necessary.  '  Obviously,  the  cost 
would  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  extent  of 
unemployment  and  utilization  of  the  guaran- 
teed public  service  employment  feature. 

THE    OUTLOOK 

Most  observers  expect  that  this  Congress — 
probably  in  the  Second  Session— will  enact 
some  form  of  Manpower  legislation,  follow- 
ing extensive  hearings.  They  expect,  too,  that 
the  bill  that  finally  emerges  will  be  some 
form  of  "compromise"  measure. 

Its  eventual  form  will  depend,  among  other 
things,  on  the  Interest  shown  in  the  legisla- 
tion by  businessmen  and  others  who  are 
concerned  with  developing  manpower  at  the 
local  level. 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILUMOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  15,  1969 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
campaign  to  cannonize  Ho  Chi  Minh  gets 
out  of  hand,  I  would  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  an  article  from  the 
Peoria  Journal  Star  of  September  5, 
which  gives  a  clear  picture  of  jiist  what 
kind  of  a  man  he  was.  Rather  than  all 
of  these  comparisons  with  George  Wash- 
ingrton,  I  think  it  more  appropriate  to 
class  him  with  Adolph  Hitler  and  Joe 
Stalin. 

I  include  the  article  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Ho  Goes  to  Heaven 
(By  C.  L.  Dancey) 

The  world  is  building  some  strange  kinds 
of  heroes"  and  legends  these  days — as  re- 
flected In  the  "tributes"  being  paid  to  the 
deceased  "Uncle  Ho."  many  of  them  by  our 
own  American  "humanitarian"  and  "broad- 
minded"  commentators  and  reporters. 

He  is  supposed  to  be  a  great  "nationalist" 
and  "patriot"  who  has  done  great  things  for 
his  country. 

This  has  been  an  era  when  the  French  and 
Brttlsh  Empires  melted  away,  some  with 
violence  and  some  by  negoUatlon — but  All 
Are  Gone.  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  If  there 
had  been  no  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  no  war  In 
Vietnam  that  that  country  would  remain 
part  of  the  French  Empire  today.  It  wouldn't 
be.  of  course.  Nothing  else  Is. 

No.  had  It  not  been  for  Ho  and  his  passion 
for  terror  and  violence  and  totalitarian  con- 
trol, Vietnam  would  be  a  free  land  today 
without  the  French,  without  the  Chinese, 
without  the  Rizssians,  without  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  probably  united. 

He  was  the  worst  plague  that  ever  hit 
routheast  Afia. 

Uncle  Ho  brought  upon  his  people  a  new 
despotism.  25  years  of  death  and  destruction 
and  the  present  division- when  in  less  than 
2o  years  by  less  bloody  means  they  could 
have  been  free,  united,  and  peaceful  .  .  .  like 
half  a  dozen  African  nations  from  Tunisia 
south. 

(The  exception  to  this  in  the  whole  French 
Empire  woulci  have  to  be  Algeria,  alone,  where 
the  struggle  was  probably  inescapable  be- 
caxise  of  its  large  French  population  and 
close  economic  and  geographic  and  political 
Integration  with  Prance.) 

In  terms  of  results.  Ho  Chi  Minh  waa  not 
a  success  for  his  country  but  a  disaster  that 
deprived  them  of  real  success. 
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In  terms  of  the  man,  what  kind  of  a  hero 
is  this? 

What  kind  of  a  "hero"  would  George  Wash- 
ington have  been,  for  example,  if  he  had 
launched  the  revolt  against  the  British  with 
a  widely-organized,  secret  maissacre  and 
mutilation  of  civilians,  mostly  women  and 
children— setting  up  the  surprise  by  engag- 
ing In  "negotiations"  up  to  the  "Night  of 
the  Long  Knives"  itself?  What  if  Wash- 
ington then  proceeded  to  "organize"  the 
countrypide  by  lopping  off  the  right  hands  of 
chUdren  of  families  that  refused  to  Join 
the  army  and  provide  It  with  provisions? 
What  kind  of  hero  would  Washington  have 
been  if  he  had  left  the  "popular  front"  of 
all  democratic  factions  until  the  British 
abandoned  their  effort,  and  then  assasElnated 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Ben  Franklin.  Sam  Adams, 
John  Adams,  John  Hancock,  Jame«  Madi- 
son, and  others  In  order  to  establish  a  non- 
democratic,  totalitarian  despoUsm  over  the 
total  life  of  the  populace? 

What  kind  of   a  hero   would   Washington 
have  been  if  he  had  then  sent  thousands  of 
men  across  the  Canadian  border  to  murder 
Canadian  officials  In  every  village  and  town. 
force  farmers  by  terror  and  torttu-e  to  co- 
operate m  guerrilla  war  against  the  Canadian 
authorities,  and  carry  on  such  endless  war  to 
unify  the  "American  colonies"  for  25  years? 
Have  we  gone  blind,  neurotic,  or  nutty? 
If  a  person's  activities  are  unspeakable— 
we  don't  speak.  It  Isnt  dignified.  It  doesn't 
suit  the  commentator  image  to  tell  the  truth 
when  telling   it  is  so  unsavory.   So  ...  we 
eulogize  him.  say  tha .  such  barbarism  Is  only 
spoken  of   by  propagandists  deaUng  in  ex- 
treme statements,  and  paint  over   the   fact 
that  some  folks  in  our  world,  like  Uncle  Ho. 
engage  in  such  extreme  acts  and  such  savage 
barbarism    In    living,    breathing,    flesh    and 
bloody  reaUty  I  .    , 

Crimes  exist  in  America.  They  sure  dol 
Thirteen  thousand  murders  a  year — isolated 
acts  of  individual  criminals  or  psychopaths, 
not  state  policy. 

And  crimes  exist  in  war  zones,  also,  as 
IsoUted  acts  of  confusion,  panic,  phycholog- 
ical  breakdown — not  state  policy. 

But  "good  old  Uncle  Ho,"  planned, 
preached,  trained,  organized,  and  directed 
mass  assasslnaUon  and  murder  for  the  cal- 
culated purpose  of  terrorizing  and  ultimately 
tyrannizing  his  fellow  Vietnamese. 

And  the  kind  of  "war  "  he  preferred  is  a 
war  against  civilians,  as  he  has  repeatedly 
demonstrated. 

He    started    his    "war"    with    attacks    on 
clvlUans— and  climaxed  it  by  using  his  Rus- 
sian   rocket    banks   against   city    residential 
areas,  not  military  targets. 
Some  hero  1 
Some  ftatriot  I 
Some  human  animal ! 
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USM  Prbsident  Takes  Exception  to 
ROTC  Option 
Hattissbukc,  Miss..  September  8 — (AP). — 
Dr.  William  D.  McCain  told  new  arrivals  at 
the  University  of  Southern  Mississippi  he 
thought  the  move  to  make  ROTC  voluntary 
was  wrong. 

The  USM  {resident.  In  addressing  the 
freshmen  and  transfer  students  Sunday,  said 
the  college  changed  to  a  voluntary  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps  program  because  "we 
are  following  a  national  trend  that  it's  not 
good  to  support  your  country  and  to  be  a  pa- 
triotic citizen  ...  if  we  do  not  support  it. 
there  won't  be  any  country." 

McCain  said  he  had  "taken  on  my  hands 
the  blood  of  some  of  you  in  this  coliseum." 

"There  will  be  wars  as  long  as  you  live  and 
someone  is  going  to  have  to  fight.  There's 
no  way  to  avoid  that.  The  fact  that  some  of 
you  won't  take  military  training  means  that 
you  won't  be  prepared  and  some  of  you  are 
going  to  die  hUd  your  blood  v.nil  be  on  my 
hands." 

Southern  Joined  the  state's  two  other  uni- 
versities in  dropping  mandatory  ROTC  this 
year  after  opinion  polls  among  students  and 
faculty. 

INDIANA  HOMEBUILDERS  ON 
HOUSING  CRISIS 
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HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  September  15.  1969 
Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  home- 
building  industry  in  northern  Indiana  is 
in  a  crisis. 

During  our  congressional  recess  I  met 
with  homebuilding  groups  and  they  all 
predicted  the  situation  will  continue  to 
deepen  unless  the  President  and  Congress 
act  on  the  money  panic  for  housing. 

I  submit  for  the  Members  a  report, 
with  suggestions,  which  the  northern  In- 
diana builders  forwarded  to  my  office 
today : 

Nations  Home  Builders  Need  Help 
As  representative  of  the  Home  Builders  As- 
soclaUon  of  Northern  Indiana.  Inc.,  I  should 
like  to  express  my  thanks  for  your  kind  re- 
ception of  our  committee  at  our  meeting  with 
vou  on  September  2.  1969. 

In  response  to  your  request  for  particulars 
of  the  Home  Builders  problems  and  our  sug- 
gestions lor  remedy  I  submit  the  following: 

FACTS 


T3NIVERSITY  PRESIDENT   FAVORS 
ROTC 


Hon.G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  15,  1969 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
numerous  occasions  I  have  inserted  re- 
marks in  the  Record  concerning  the  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  the  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps.  Today  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
feelings  of  Dr.  WilUam  D.  McCain,  pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  Southern 
Mississippi,  on  the  subject.  Dr.  McCain 
made  the  following  remarks  concerning 
ROTC  during  the  orientation  session  for 
'freshmen  and  transfer  students: 
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Tlie  housing  Industry  Is  In.  perhaps  Its 
most  critical  period  of  the  postwar  era. 

The  nation  desperately  needs  millions  of 
new  and  rehablUtated  housing  units.  The  in- 
dustrv  desperately  needs  its  fair  share  of  cap- 
ital at  reasonable  rates  to  provide  these  units. 

Housing  is  the  first  and  worst  victim  of 
credit  Ughtening. 

That's  close  to  90-^;,  and  It  is  likely  that 
the  industry's  share  of  the  burden  in  fight- 
ing inflation  is  almost  90  Sc  under  present 
conditions. 

Today,  housing  starts  are  on  a  downward 
sUde  and  could  drop  to  an  all  time  low  rate 
of  about  1  mllUon  units  by  the  end  of  the 
vear.  This  at  a  time  when  the  nation's  hous- 
ing go-^ls  call  lor  production  of  26  milUon 
new  and  rehablUtated  units  in  10  years. 

The  fact  Is  that  only  4  million  new  housing 
units  were  begun  in  the  past  three  years. 
That's  a  million  fewer  than  needed  Just  to 
serve  normal  new  household  formation 
needs. 

HIGH    INTEREST    RATES 

Prices  skyrocket  and  Interest  rates  reach 
historic  hlg"hB.  Money  deserts  the  four  types 
of  savings  instltutlcMis  which  provide  the 
bulk  of  mortgage  lending. 
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Commercial  banks,  for  Instance,  had  a  new 
outflow  of  $5.4  billion  in  the  first  seven 
months  of  this  year  compared  to  an  inflow  of 
$9  9  billion  in  the  same  period  ol  1968.  Sav- 
ings and  loan  Institutions  had  an  inflow  of 
only  82.5  biUlon  in  the  same  period  as  com- 
pared to  $3.1  billion  last  year.  The  story's  the 
same  for  mutual— down  27 'v  in  the  savings 
flow. 

TODAY'S    HOUSING    NEEDS 

Some  $26  billion  is  needed  annually  in  new 
funds  to  finance  new  housing  construction. 
To  finance  annual  production  of  2.6  million 
units  for  10  years  to  meet  established  housing 
goals  will  require  an  average  annual  addition 
of  Sl3  billion  in  new  funds 

Can  it  be  supplied?  Obviously  not  under 
the  current  suucture  ol  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket. NAHB  studies  Indicate  well  be  about 
$13  billion  short  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
mortgage  funds  in  1975. 

NEEDS    OF    LOW    INCOME    PEOPLE 

Of  course,  there  may  be  enough  money 
for  a  select  group  of  buyers  and  renters.  But 
there  won't  be  enough  to  go  around  for  low 
and  moderate  income  groupe.  Once  again  the 
nation  will  have  failed  on  a  social  and  moral 
commitment,  and  a  dangerous  blow  will  have 
been  struck  at  a  most  important  element  of 
the  national  economy — the  housing  industry. 
Corrective  action  is  necessary  immedi- 
ately— corrective  action  such  as  contained  in 
the  14  point  program  embarked  upon  by 
NAHB. 

Beyond  that.  U  our  national  resources  are 
to  be  employed  to  the  most  benefit  we  must 
work  lor  development  ol  priorities  in  our 
nation's  housing  requirements  and  in  the 
use  of  those  resources. 

The  home  building  Industry,  Itself,  is  a 
major  national  resource — socially  and  eco- 
nomically— and  should  so  be  regarded  in 
policy  decisions. 

Our  nation's  financial  structure  now  is  not 
geared  to  cope  with  today's  problems. 

CONGRESS    MVtTT    ACT 

A  complete  reexamination  of  the  nation's 
financial  machinery  and  regulatory  system 
must  be  begun  iminediately  to  overhaul  it 
into  the  last  third  of  the  century  in  a  man- 
ner responsive  to  the  nation's  requirements. 

On  Congress  devolves  the  responsibility  to 
fund  fully  the  programs  which  it  has  ap- 
proved to  provide  low  and  moderate  income 
housing. 

TO    REMEDY    THE    SITUATTON 

The  naUon  Is  heading  lor  a  housing  crisis 
of  epic  proportions.  Good  housiag.  available 
lor  purchase  or  rent,  is  scarce  and  becoming 
scarcer. 

The  mortgage  money  market  Is  excruci- 
atingly tight.  Inflation  continues  its  perilous 
pace.  Restrictive  monetary  policy  throules 
only  housing. 

Interest  rates  are  at  record  levels.  Produc- 
tion of  low  and  moderate  income  housing  is 
reaching  the  vanishing  point. 

THE    14    POINT    PROGEAM 

The  housing  industry  is  in  a  fight  for  sur- 
vival. In  this  situation.  NAHBs  Executive 
Committee  appro -ed  a  14  point  program  to 
ease  the  current  crisis.  In  the  main,  the 
program's  points  can  be  accomplished  by 
Executive  or  Administrative  action.  Some 
require  Congressional  action.  This  is  the 
program ; 

CREDIT    CONTROLS 

Credit  controls  should  be  authorized  by 
Congress  to  assure  a  more  balanced  distri- 
buuon  of  scarce  credit  throughout  the  econ- 
omy. 

FEDERAL    RESERVE    BOARD    ACT   NOW 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  be  directed  to 
purchase  the  obhgations  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  and  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  in  order  to  sup- 
port at  a  reasonable  rate,  these  components 
of    housing    financing.    The    freasury    also 
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should  be  empowered  and  directed  to  sup- 
port Bank  Board  obligations. 

In  1966,  Congress  gave  the  FED  permiMion 
to  make  such  purchases.  Thus  far.  the  FED 
has  not  exercised  that  permission.  Congress 
should  direct  it  to  do  so. 

U.S.    TREASCRT    ACT    NOW 

GNMA 

The  Treasury  and  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Department  should  move  to 
make  fully  operational  the  authority  for  the 
Government  National  Mortgage  Association 
to  guarantee  mortgage-backed  securities  Is- 
sued by  PNMA  and  private  mortgage  holders. 
They  have  done  this  only  partially. 
Special  assistance 

The  President  and  Congress  should  author- 
ize full  use  of  all  available  GNMA  special  as- 
sistance funds  to  assist  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket. Congress  has  authorized  $2.6  billion  of 
such  funds. 

USE    CI    INSURANCE    FUNDS 

Gl  funds 
Congress  should  enact  immediately  the 
Teaj^ue  bill  (H.R.  94761  which  would  make 
use  of  GI  Insurance  trust  funds  to  aid  the 
VA  mortgage  market.  This  would  be  a  more 
profftable  firvestment  of  such  funds.  Con- 
gress should  also  examine  other  trust  funds 
with  similar  purpose. 

USE    PENSION    AND    RETIREMENT    FUNDS 

Pension  funds 
Congress  should  direct  pension  and  re- 
tirement trust  funds  to  Invest  a  substantial 
portion  of  their  funds  Into  the  mortgage 
market  to  retain  their  eligibility  for  tax 
exemption.  Insurance  companies  also  should 
be  required  to  live  up  to  public  responsibili- 
ties by  supporting  the  mortgage  market.  A 
tax  reward  could  accomplish  this. 

FNMA 

Urged  to  continue  to  expand  its  current 
level  of  support  for  Federally-backed  mort- 
gages. 

Business  loans 

The  FED  should  call  on  its  member  banks 
to  slow  their  loans  to  business. 

CONGRESS    ALLOW    CREDIT    RATIONING 

Credit   rationing 

Financial  institutions,  including  commer- 
cial banks,  should  be  urged  to  ration  scarce 
credit  supplies.  Such  voluntary  rationing 
should  be  authorized  by  Congress.  The  pur- 
pose Is  to  assure  that  funds  will  be  avail- 
able for  home  buyers  and  builders  for  con- 
struction loans  and  long  term  mortgages. 
Taxes 

Interest  and  dividends  on  savings  deposited 
In  institutions  using  such  fund  for  mortgage 
financing  should  be  made  tax-free. 

ROLLBACK    PRIME    RATE 

Governmental  action  and  public  opinion 
should  be  vised  to  force  a  rollback  in  the 
banks'  prime  rate  increase. 

Regulation  Q 

The  FED  should  maintain  its  current  rate 
on  time  deposits  under  Regulation  Q  to 
forestall  any  further  outflow  of  savings  from 
S  &  Ls  and  mutuals. 

Commercial  paper 

Congress  should  enact  legislation  to  con- 
trol commercial  paper  and  other  non-bank 
operations  not  now  subject  to  governmental 
regulations,  Including  use  of  Eurodollars. 

GOVERNMENT    AS    MORTGAGEE 

Last  resort 
The  government.  If  neceesary.  should  be- 
come mortgagee  of  last  resort  in  order  to  as- 
sist   in    fulfilling    housing    needs.    Congress 
could  enact  such  legislation. 
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Rental  housing  and  depreciation 

The  housing  Industry,  depressed  already 
under  the  weight  of  credit  and  financing 
problems,  iaces  another  dangerous  blow — 
removal  of  much  of  the  incentive  for  build- 
ing rental  housing. 

This  threat  Is  posed  In  the  "tax-reform" 
bill  approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  changes  and  waters  down  the  de- 
preciation Incentives  for  building  apart- 
ments. 

The  depreciation  proposal.  Initiated  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  reflects  little  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  housing  in- 
dustry and  how  It  works. 

A  major  solution  to  the  pressing  housing 
shortages  rests  in  the  multlfamlly  field,  yet 
the  House  action  would — if  let  stand — re- 
move any  drive  to  build  such  housing. 

Investment  in  rental  housing  depends  up- 
on tax  incentives  which  Include  such  fea- 
tures as  accelerated  depreciation  and  favor- 
able capital  gains  treatment  on  resale. 

HOUSE    TAX    REFORM 

The  House,  in  approving  the  tax  bill, 
voted  to  continue  the  200'"r  "doubl  declin- 
ing" basis  of  depreciation  for  new  housing, 
but  to  cut  it  to  150'"^.  for  all  other  new  real 
estate. 

It  cut  to  the  straight-line  depreciation 
method  all  used  real  estate  property  now 
eligible  under  current  law  for  a  150^i  de- 
preciation basis. 

It  also  eliminated  the  10  year  sliding  scale 
recapture  of  excess  depreciation  (as  provided 
in  Section  1250)  to  provide  for  complete  re- 
capture of  all  excess  depreciatl  i,  regardless 
of  how  long  the  property  Is  held. 

The  benefit  of  retention  oi  the  200 <^£.  accel- 
erated depreciation  rate  for  residential  prop- 
erty retained  by  the  first  owner  is  rendered 
seriously  tnefTective  by  the  drastic  reduction 
of  the  resale  market  resulting  from  the 
straight  line  depreciation  on  all  used  prop- 
etrles. 

Equally  devastating,  is  the  change  in  Sec- 
tion 1250  which  provides  that,  if  depreciation 
Is  taken  in  excess  of  straight  line  deprecia- 
tion, all  excess  depreciation  over  straight  line 
Is  to  be  recaptured  as  ordinary  Income  to  the 
extent  of  the  capital  gain  occurring  upon 
sale  of  the  property. 

Thus,  the  temporary  benefit  of  excess  de- 
preciation write-offs  against  other  income  of 
the  owner  builder  would  be  more  than  off- 
set by  the  fact  that  upon  sale  depreciation 
previously  taken  would,  in  one  lump  sum,  be 
subject  to  what  would  be  a  higher  ordinary 
Income  tax  rate  than  the  applicable  rate  in 
the  years  In  which  portions  of  the  excess  de- 
preciation had  been  taken.  The  scale,  there- 
fore, is  weighted  prohibitively  against  ex- 
cess depreciation. 

I  HOUSING   TAX 

While  NAHB  is  opposed  to  change  in  cur- 
rent law  It  has  suggested — if  Congress  is  de- 
termined to  amend  the  law — these  construc- 
tive alternatives  which  would  be  least  likely 
to  damage  the  Industry: 

"Adoption  of  a  limited  tax  preference  plan 
under  which  every  taxpayer  would  pay  taxes 
on  at  least  some  stated  portion  of  income, 
regardless  of  depreciation  deductions  ( and 
other  items) .  This,  NAHB  feels,  would  best 
accomplish  the  purpose  to  prevent  undue 
tax  shelter  while  still  preserving  a  substan- 
tial, though  diminished,  source  of  needed  in- 
vestment capital  for  rental  housing;   or 

"Amendment  of  Section  1250  to  lengthen 
the  recapture  period  on  accelerated  depre- 
ciation in  case  of  sale.  The  industry  could 
live  with  a  five-year  ordinary  treatment  of 
excess  depreciation  with  ordinary  income 
treatment  on  a  diminishing  scale  thereafter. 
This  suggestion  would  simply  lengthen  the 
ordinary  Income  period  of  Section  1250." 

The  Northern  Indiana  Home  Builders  hopes 
the  President  and  Congress  acts  immediately 
on  these  recommendations  and  revive  Hous- 
ing for  Millions  in  America. 
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MASSIVE  WITHDRAWAL  BY  UNITED 
STATES  WOULD  SPARK  VIET  MAS- 
SACRE 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

or    ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  15,  1969 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  arti- 
cle in  this  morning's  Washington  Post  by 
Columnist  Joseph  Alsop  is  most  relevant 
to  the  present  discussions  regarding  fur- 
ther American  troop  withdrawals  from 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Alsop  in  his  article  clearly  reminds 
us  all  of  the  events  of  the  last  year  and 
a  half  in  the  northern  provinces  of  South 
Vietnam.  His  short  lesson  in  recent  his- 
tory is  accompanied  by  a  grim  warning 
of  what  our  indiscriminate  reduction  in 
forces  might  mean  to  this  particular  area 
of  South  Vietnam. 

I  might  also  add  that  I  visited  South 
Vietnam  last  month  and  spent  some  time 
in  the  city  of  Hue  and  the  surrounding 
countryside.  Mr.  Alsop's  assessment  of 
the  situation  is  right  in  line  with  my 
own  findings  and,  therefore,  I  am  com- 
mending his  article  to  my  colleagues  and 
others  for  their  serious  consideration : 
Massive  Withdrawal  by  United  States 
Would  Spark  Viet  Massacre 

Hue.  South  Vietnam. — At  this  Juncture, 
President  Nixon  had  better  reflect  on  what 
the  Communists  did  in  Hue  at  Tet  a  year  and 
a  half  ago. 

The  President  might  start  by  pondering  the 
Communists'  method  of  avoiding  needless 
waste  of  ammunition.  For  this  purpose,  par- 
ties of  15  or  20  of  their  victims  in  Hue  were 
forced  to  dig  their  own  burial  trenches.  Their 
ankles  were  tied.  Their  elbows  were  also 
tied  behind  their  backs,  and  a  rope  was 
passed  through  all  their  elbows.  They  were 
then  ordered  to  squat  in  line  on  the  brink  of 
the  trench. 

That  way,  a  sharp  tug  at  each  end  of  the 
rope  was  enough  to  tip  the  whole  line  of 
squatting  men.  women  and  children  (for 
there  were  also  children!)  Into  the  trench.  No 
doubt  they  writhed  in  their  ropes;  but  it  was 
still  very  easy  to  btiry  them  alive. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  many,  when  the  Com- 
munists briefly  seized  this  lovely  little  city  in 
the  Tet  offensive.  In  Hue  Itself,  about  2.000 
civilians  were  buried  alive  or  sprayed  at  the 
trench-side  with  automatic  weapons,  or  had 
their  heads  broken  with  mattocks.  About  an- 
other thousand  civilians  were  killed  in  the 
same  manner  along  the  line  of  march  of  the 
retreating  North  V^letnamese  regiments. 

When  the  horrible  mass  graves  were  found, 
the  "Liberation  Radio"  finally  reported  the 
massacre  but  claimed  that  only  "imperial- 
ist lackeys  "  had  been  executed.  Of  the  bodies 
that  could  be  Identified,  however,  only  30 
per  cent  had  the  remotest  connection  with 
the  American  or  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment. The  rest  were  mere  accidental  vic- 
tims, punished  at  random  for  Hue's  failure  to 
join  the  "popular  uprising"  that  Hai.oi's 
strategists  had  forecast. 

Ironically,  it  is  now  needful  to  remember 
this  savage  episode  because  this  city,  so  re- 
cently a  shambles,  is  once  again  the  prettiest 
in  South  Vietnam.  A  brilliant  province  chief. 
Col.  Li  Van  Than,  has  not  merely  rebuilt 
Hue;  he  ha«  also  led  all  the  people  of  his 
provinces  far  down  the  road  to  peace  and 
prosperity. 

It  is  indescribably  moving.  In  truth,  to 
drive  by  jeep,  unescorted  and  unarmed, 
through  the  little  villages  of  this  province 
and  its  neighbor  to  the  north,  Quangtri.  Tlte 
situation  here  is   altogether  different   from 
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that  In  Blnhtuong  and  Hatinghla  provinces, 
where  there  are  almost  no  remaining  Vlet- 
cong  but  plenty  of  enemy  troop*  from  North 
Vietnam.  In  the  populated  areas  of  these  two 
provinces  around  Hue,  there  are,  to  all  in- 
tents, no  enemy  troops  whatever.  So  there  l« 
peace. 

Everywhere,  the  hard  crusts  of  fields  three 
or  four  years  fallow  are  being  broken  to  put 
In  crops.  In  Hue's  province,  the  dikes  are 
everywhere  beginning  to  be  rebuilt,  to  keep 
the  salty  seawater  from  the  land. 

Almost  every  vUlEige  and  hamlet  has  its 
own  elected  government.  Everywhere  you  run 
Into  the  men  of  the  Regional  and  Popular 
Forces.  For  these  people  are  ready  and  eager 
to  defend  their  peace.  And  In  hardly  any 
hamlet  cr  village  of  this  province  do  you 
see  American  or  South  Vietnamese  soldiers. 
In  the  province,  the  soldiers  r.re  either  in 
the  mountains  or  along  the  Demilitarized 
Zone.  And  that  Is  the  crux  of  the  matter, 
which  now  makes  it  needful  to  recall  the 
Hue  massacre  at  every  step  and  with  every 
decision  In  Washington. 

For  the  people  live  in  peace,  along  the 
fertile  coastal  strip  of  these  two  provinces, 
because  the  soldiers  of  the  1st  ARVN  Divi- 
sion and  the  U.S.  lOlsl  Airborne  and  3d 
Marine  Divisions  are  In  the  mountains,  or 
In  the  Ashau  valley,  or  along  the  DMZ  still 
fighting  the  war.  The  soldiers  are  in  fact  the 
screen  for  the  people's  newly  found  peace. 
Over  and  over  again,  in  heavy  force  all 
during  the  imaginary  "lull,"  North  Viet- 
namese regiment*  have  tried  to  move  south 
to  drive  through  the  screen  and  reach  the 
populated  areas.  Let  the  President  ruin  this 
screen  by  too  many  Uoop  withdrawals,  and 
one  cr  two  or  three  regiments  of  North  Viet- 
namese wlU  manage  to  get  through.  There  is 
not  an  American  commander  here  who  does 
not  fear  It. 

Let  those  regiments  get  through  the  screen, 
moreover,  and  the  Hue  massacre  will  look 
like  a  Sunday  school  plcmc.  While  other 
enemy  units  pin  down  our  men  and  the 
1st  ARVN.  the  screen-penetrating  regiments 
of  North  Vietnamese  will  surge  up  and  down 
the  coastal  strip,  killing  the  Regional  and 
Popular  Forces  to  the  last  man,  murdering 
the  vlUage  and  hamlet  chle.'s,  staining  the 
whole  land  with  blood.  And  that  blood  will 
be  on  our  hands! 

So  what  about  It,  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Laird 
and  Mr.  Rogers  and  Gov.  Harrlman  and  my 
dear  friends  in  your  editorial  Ivory  towers? 
Here  are  a  mUlion  people,  to  whom  at  long 
last  we  have  managed  to  bring  peace,  who 
have  also  put  their  trust  In  us  At  least  a 
hundred  thousand  cf  them  will  be  doomed 
out  of  hand,  if  that  screen  is  even  serlotisly 
broken  through.  Do  you  want  the  responsi- 
bility for  a  hundred  thousand  deaths,  or  shall 
we  wait  imtll  Hanoi  has  been  finaUy  forced 
to  end  the  war? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


TWO  CHAMPIONS 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF    FXOaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  September  15,  1969 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
within  the  space  of  just  a  few  short  days, 
death  took  the  lives  of  two  great  Ameri- 
cans— both  were  champions;  and  yet, 
while  these  men  typified  the  American 
spirit  and  the  dream  of  all  Americans 
to  succeed  in  their  chosen  fields,  they 
were  as  different  as  day  and  night. 

The  people  of  our  Nation  admired 
them  not  only  as  men  but  also  for  their 
achievements.  One  fought  his  way  to  the 
top  as  a  politician,  gifted  in  word  and 
astute  in  the  art  of  politics;  the  other 


fought  his  way  up  in  his  profession  by 
the  use  of  his  fists,  his  brain,  and  his 
brawn. 

Both  were  truly  outstanding  citizens. 
Both  exemplified  the  opportunity  we 
have  in  this  Nation,  if  we  wish,  to  move 
ahead,  and  to  fulfill  the  hopes  we  might 
have  to  succeed — if  success  is  what  is 
wanted.  Success,  however,  did  not  come 
easy  to  either,  for  both  had  to  work  hard 
to  move  out  of  the  poor  circumstances 
to  which  they  were  bom.  They  tramped 
up  the  hard  road  to  success  by  hard  work, 
and  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  while  at 
the  same  time  brushing  away  the  cloud 
of  self-pity,  until  they  reached  the  pin- 
nacle of  their  dream. 

One  was  Senator  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen:  and  the  other  was  Rocky  Mar- 
c.ano.  On  the  surface,  it  would  appear 
that  there  is  little  to  compare  the  two. 
Dirksen  was  a  sophisticated  and  eloquent 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate;  Marciano 
was  a  'bull-like,"  strong,  lieavyweight 
boxing  champion  of  the  world.  Yet  both 
started  life  in  almost  the  same 
ciicuiiistances. 

Everett  Dir«csen  was  born  in  a  small 
town  in  central  Illinois.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  5  years  of  age.  As  a  boy  he 
worked  hard  at  many  menial  tasks— he 
peddled  vegetables  from  door  to  door,  he 
diove  a  truck,  and  later  realizii:ig  the 
need  for  further  education,  he  worked  his 
way  through  college  and  ultimately  be- 
came a  lawyer. 

Rocky  Marciano's  boyhood  was  quite 
similar.  He  was  one  of  six  children  born 
of  immigrant  parents.  His  father  was  a 
shoemaker  and  money  to  h  s  parents 
came  hard.  Like  Dirksen,  Marciano 
worked  hard,  as  a  laborer,  as  a  ditchdig- 
ger,  and  at  other  odo  jobs.  Although  he 
never  attended  college  or  acquired  the 
educational  knowledge  that  Senator 
Dirksen  did,  he  too,  was  a  proud  Ameri- 
can. He,  like  Dirksen,  believed  that  self- 
improvement  came  about  by  self-initia- 
tive and  by  hard  work. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  these  two  great 
Americans,  as  diverse  as  they  might  have 
been  in  their  interests  did,  nevertheless, 
have  the  same  desire  and  drive  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  the  reality  of  their 
dreams  of  success. 

From  humble  beginnings,  they  pulled 
themselves  up  the  ladder  of  success  rung 
by  rung  but  by  their  own  boDtstraps. 

"  Senator  Dirksen  became  a  national  and 
international  figure  as  a  U.S.  Congress- 
man, then  as  a  U.S.  Senator.  Finally  he 
became  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  of 
the  Republican  Party  and  was  named 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate. 

He  was  a  straight-talking  personable 
man  but  not  averse  to  letting  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  be  icnown  by  direct 
statements  regardless  of  what  the  per- 
sonal consequences  might  be.  On  some 
of  his  stands  he  was  criticized,  while  on 
others  he  was  praised,  but  in  all  cases  he 
let  his  position  be  known  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  He  was  a  fighter  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  Constitution,  and  of  our 
free  enterprise  system.  Although  he  re- 
ceived great  publicity  by  reason  of  his 
own  "humorous"  political  style,  yet  there 
are  few  who  can  deny  his  achievements 
or  work  on  behalf  of  the  people. 

At  times  he  was  accused  of  represent- 
ing  big  business,   but  then  there  were 
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those  who  also  accused  him  ol  repre- 
senting minority  groups  against  the  in- 
terests of  big  business. 

Rocky  Marciano  chose  the  fight  ring 
as  his  road  to  the  top.  He  was  not  a  big 
man,  but  he  was  rough,  tough,  and  ready. 
As  a  prizefighter,  he  fought  the  greatest 
and  finaUy  retired  undefeated.  He  was 
subsequently  acknowledged  by  many  to 
have  been  the  greatest  heavyweight 
champion  of  all  time.  Tliis  proclamation 
came  during  his  lifetime  and  hence 
Rocky  Marciano  became  a  legend  in  his 
own  time.  He  became  also,  a  national  and 
international  figure. 

In  his  quiet  almost  humble  manner. 
Rocky  was  always  in  the  forefront  when 
it  came  to  promoting  a  worthy  cause.  In 
fact,  on  the  day  he  was  killed,  he  was  en 
route  to  making  a  speech  before  a  civic 
club  for  a  friend  who  had  requested  him 
to  be  there  to  help  raise  money  for  a 
charitable  cause. 

Thus,  it  is  obvious  that  the  thousands 
of  people  from  all  walks  of  life,  who  filed 
past  the  bier  of  Rocky  Marciano  in 
Brockton.  Mass..  and  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 
and  to  those  who  walked  past  the  flower- 
decked  casket  bearing  Senator  Dirksen 
In  the  Capitol  rotunda  and  at  his  burial 
in  Illinois,  proclaimed  in  silence  their  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  what  these  two 
great  Americans  had  accomplished 

I  am  sure  that  they  and  the  rest  of  us 
feel  pride  that  we  lived  during  their  time 
on  earth,  and  that  each  exemplified  the 
spirit  of  being  an  American.  We  who  re- 
mam  should  look  at  their  Uvcs  and  be 
proud  that  we  have  our  own  right  to  our 
American  dream,  and  that  the  right  and 
hope  for  Improving  our  lot  in  life  is  fact 
and  not  fantasy. 

These  men  left  as  their  heritage,  living 
proof  of  America's  offer  under  our  Con- 
stitution, to  those  of  poor  and  hiunble 
beginnings,  to  achieve  success  if  the  de- 
sire is  present. 

This  right  of  achievement  is  the  right 
of  all  free  Americans,  but  requires  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  challenge  to  look  it 
squarely  in  the  face,  not  with  self-pity 
but  the  wish  and  desire  to  become  a 
champion.  They  did  it  by  hard  work, 
initiative,  pride,  and  with  the  gift  that 
God  has  granted  to  each  of  tis;  namely, 
the  blessing  of  being  bom  in  a  free 
country. 


HUGH  DUNCAN  COMMENTS  OVER 
KTWO-TV  ON  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL SCENE 

HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

OP    WTOMTNG 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  15,  1969 
Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  international 
development  in  the  recent  past  have  led 
to  much  talk  of  a  detente  between  the 
Sonet  Union  and  the  United  States.  In- 
deed there  are  some  who  say  the  points 
of  common  interest  outweigh  the  points 
of  conflict. 

As  a  result  of  their  faith  in  these  prop- 
ositions these  individuals  have  advocated 
measures  up  to  and  including  unilateral 
disarmament  by  the  United  States. 

I  believe  we  should  actively  seek  peace. 
But   I   do   not   beUeve   these   measures 
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should  be  taken  without  a  consideration 
of  the  very  real  forces  at  work  in  the 
world. 

Hugh  M.  Duncan,  my  field  representa- 
tive in  Casper,  Wyo.,  has  assessed  well 
the  continiing  dangers  on  the  interna- 
tional scene,  in  an  editorial  written  for 
Wyoming  television  station,  KTWO,  and 
I  Include  the  editorial  in  the  Congres- 
sional Rkcord  : 

Thx   Iktxrnationnal   Scemi 
(By  Hugh   M.   Duncan) 

In  tbe  best  ot  aU  possible  worlds,  mutual 
mistrust  between  tbe  world's  great  powers 
would  diminish,  and  meaningful  negotiations 
would  signal  an  end  to  the  arms  race.  In  such 
a  congenial  International  climate.  America 
would  then  be  able  to  reduce  military  ex- 
penditures and  turn  its  attentions  to  solving 
tbe  problems  of  its  Negroes,  its  Mexican- 
Americans,  its  Indians,  the  hungry,  the  ill, 
and  the  untrained. 

Unfortunately,  the  grim  reality  is  that  we 
do  not  live  in  such  a  world.  The  grim  reality 
of  our  present  world  is  evidenced  In  the 
weekly  casualties  In  Vietnam,  in  tbe  sabre- 
ratumg  by  Bed  China,  In  the  Berlin  Wall,  in 
the  Island  prison  of  Cuba,  in  the  Czechoslo- 
vaktsn  Invtcalon. 

Because  of  present  conflicts  between  Red 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  there  is  hope 
that  Communism,  as  a  monolithic  structure, 
has  come  apart  at  the  seams.  As  a  conse- 
quence, a  feeling  of  hope  pervades  the  Amer- 
ican pec^le  that  some  accord  can  be  reached 
with  the  Soviets,  leaving  only  China  as  a 
serious  military  threat.  Or  so  the  colxunnlsts 
would  have  us  believe. 

One  rather  apx>arent  fact  seems  to  be 
Ignored,  however.  And  that  Is  that  the  Com- 
munistic world  Is  still,  at  least,  monolithic 
In  Its  goals  of  worldwide  domination.  The 
Ideological  dispute  goes  only  to  the  means, 
and  not  the  end. 

It  seems  reasonably  apparent  that,  for  a 
decade  at  least,  it  is  the  Soviet  Union  which 
poses  the  greatest  threat  to  democracy. 

It  Is,  after  all,  Russian  technology  which 
fuels  tbe  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  At  tbe  core 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  resistance  is  Rus- 
sian financing. 

It  was  Russia — not  China — which  savagely 
smothered  the  kindled  sparks  of  freedom  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

It  Is  Russia,  not  China,  which  sustains  the 
Mideast  crisis  with  men,  material,  and 
money. 

It  is  Rvissla,  not  China,  which  has  estab- 
lished a  foothold  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

And  it  is  Russia,  not  China,  whose  nuclear- 
tipped  rockets  are  aimed  at  the  heartland  of 
America. 

One  wonders  If  the  foregoing  facts  have 
been  forgotten  by  the  Congress  in  the  cur- 
rent debate  about  deployment  of  the  Safe- 
guard Antl-Balllsrtic  Missile  System. 

Safeguard  is  a  response  to  the  deployment 
by  Russia  of  multiple-targeted  interconti- 
nental missiles,  aimed  not  at  American  cities 
but  at  American  missile  Installations. 

Tbe  Russian  missiles  are  patently  offensive 
in  nature.  They  are  of  no  value,  of  course,  if 
the  American  missiles  at  which  they  are 
aimed  have  already  been  launched.  They  are 
designed,  therefore,  as  "first  strike"  rather 
than  retaliatory  missiles. 

The  best  defense  to  a  "first  strike"  by 
Russia  is  a  good  offense.  If,  however,  our 
offensive  missiles  are  loet  in  a  surprise  attack 
and  our  ability  to  retaliate  Is  substantially 
diminished,  we  would  have  no  choice  but  to 
capitulate. 

It  was  this  choice — the  choice  between 
fatal  war  and  outright  siirrender— to  which 
Presidents  Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Nixon 
objected. 

All  indicated  a  desire  for  a  third  alterna- 
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tlve — a  "safegruard" — which  oouid  destroy  an 
airborne  "first  strike"  and  leave  our  retalia- 
tory force  Intact. 

The  Safeguard  system  is  Inherently  defen- 
sive. It  ia  designed  to  shield  our  retaliatory 
missiles  by  destroying  In  mid-air  attacking 
missiles.  The  columnist,  Stewart  Alsop,  ob- 
served that  the  Safeguard  ABM  "could  not 
hurt  a  single  hair  of  a  single  Russian  head." 

Even  Russian  Premier  Kosygln  has  ac- 
knowledged that  such  defensive  weapons 
are  not  the  cause  of  the  arms  race — and 
backed  up  his  opinion  by  deploying  ABMs  in 
the  air  corridors  surrounding  Moscow. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  protest 
against  Safeguard  is,  in  reality,  a  protest 
against  a  tragic,  unwon  war  In  Vietnam. 

But,  as  Stewart  Alaop  observes,  it  is  not 
logical  to  protest  the  war  by  attacking  the 
ABM.  It  \e  not  logical  to  protest  the  loss  of 
some  37,000  American  lives  by  denying  to  a 
future  president  the  option  he  may  desper- 
ately need  to  save  250  million  lives. 
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MR.  ANDREW  P.  LYNCH,  SBA 
HEAD  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JEHSKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  15,  1969 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  As- 
sociated Press  recently  carried  a  story  on 
Mr.  Andrew  P.  Lynch,  head  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  in  New  Jersey 
and  a  resident  of  Avon  which  is  in  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  New  Jer- 
sey, which  I  have  the  privilege  of 
representing. 

Mr.  Lynch  has  made  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, combining  his  strong  ad- 
ministrative abilities  with  a  sense  of  dedi- 
cation and  of  high  concern  for  small 
business. 

Unfortunately,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration does  not  always  have  the 
money  it  would  need  to  fund  all  of  the 
projects  which  are  applied  for  and  are 
deserving  of  funding.  Nevertheless,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  with  the 
outstanding  work  of  men  such  as  Mr. 
Lynch,  has  played  a  major  role  in  keep- 
ing small  businesses  in  business. 

The  Associated  Press  story,  as  carried 
in  the  Daily  Register  of  Red  Bank,  fol- 
lows: 

[Prom  the  Red  Bank   (N.J.)   Dally  Regrlster, 

Aug.  29,  1969] 

County  Man  Heads  SBA  in  State 

(By  Bob  Dubill) 

Newark — Hurricanes,  floods  and  occasional 
controversy  keep  tile  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration before  the  public  eye. 

But  the  agency's  main  Job  Is  to  keep  small 
businesse*  in  business.  It  l£  expanding  a 
program  of  free  consultation  services  for 
those  finding  It  rough  to  get  started  or  to 
turn  a  profit  after  several  years  of  trying. 

"Ninety  per  cent  of  all  business  failures 
are  due  to  p>oor  management,"  said  Andrew 
P.  Lynch,  of  Avon,  head  of  the  SBA  in  New 
Jersey. 

"We  have  a  very  active  management  assist- 
ance program  that  offers  courses,  counseling 
and  a  flrst  band  look  by  knowledgeable  and 
experienced  people  at  any  business  in 
trouble." 

A  key  part  of  the  consulting  program  Is 


SCORE — Service    Corps    of    Retired    Execu- 
tives— which  has  120  volunteers. 

"We  always  have  two  or  three  of  these  men 
in  the  office  and  others  on  call  who  are  will- 
ing to  sit  down  with  anybody  who  needs 
help.  All  have  had  successful  bvisiness  careers 
themselves  and  they  offer  their  time  and 
services  free.  Perhaps  It  is  a  patriotic  gesture 
or  Just  plain  goodwill.  But  the  program  has 
been  very  successful."  said  Lynch. 

MORE    VOLUNTEERS 

"We  hope  to  multiply  these  services 
through  a  volunteer  corps  of  active  execu- 
tives. We  have  contacted  large  businesses, 
trade  aaeoclations  and  others.  The  response 
has  been  excellent. 

"If  a  men's  clothing  store,  for  example.  Is 
ha\'lng  problems,  we  might  send  in  an  adver- 
tising man,  a  public  accountant  and  a  rep- 
resentative from  the  Men's  Wear  Association. 
They'll  spend  a  day  or  two  on  the  scene 
analyzing  the  problems  and  making  written 
recommendations.  We'll  keep  following  up 
until  the  manager  is  out  of  trouble  and 
turning  a  profit." 

The  SBA  opened  in  New  Jersey  five  years 
ago.  Before  that,  residents  from  the  Garden 
State  had  to  go  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia 
for  financial  assistance  and  advice. 

"We  now  rank  in  the  top  12  offices  in  the 
country  In  the  number  of  loans  being  serv- 
iced." said  Lynch,  who  has  been  at  varloxis 
times  an  accountant,  businessman  and 
banker. 

UP   TO    $350,000 

The  SBA  guarantees  loans  up  to  $350,000 
to  small  businessmen  who  qualify.  The  busi- 
nessman negotiates  the  loan  with  a  commer- 
cial bank.  The  SBA  guarantees  to  repay  90 
to  100  per  oent  of  any  loan  in  default. 

Generally,  a  Small  Business  is  any  retailer 
doing  $1  million  or  less  in  gross  business 
a  year,  a  general  contractor  doing  iS  mil- 
lion or  less  for  three  consecutive  years  and 
manufacturers  with  less  than  250  employes. 

Lynch  said  that  loans  to  members  of  mi- 
nority groups  have  accounted  for  62  percent 
of  the  loans  made  by  the  SBA  in  New  Jersey 
during  the  past  year. 

The  SBA  In  Washington  has  been  a  center 
of  controversy  over  whether  enough  of  the 
program  Is  reaching  out  sufficiently  to  the 
ghettos. 

Lynch  said  that  Newark  banks  gave  the 
program  a  major  boost  by  agreeing  to  put 
up  a  $1  million  pool  and  that  banks  in 
Union.  Passaic.  Monmouth  and  Sussex  Coun- 
ties are  climbing  aboard.  He  said  that  banks 
In  Trenton,  Camden  and  recently  in  Wild- 
wood  are  also  partlcip>ating. 

"We  guarantee  or  back  up  100  percent  of 
a  loan  up  to  825,000  and  90  percent  above 
that. "  said  Lynch.  "We  are  currently  negoti- 
ating three  very  substantial  loans  with  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  under  this 
phase  of  the  program.  These  loans  will  range 
from  $100,000  to  $400,000." 

NON-BUSINESS  PUBLIC 

The  non-business  public  becomes  most 
aware  of  the  SBA  during  periods  of  disaster. 

When  Hurricane  Donna  spread  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  damage  along  the  Jersey 
Coast  more  than  a  decade  ago,  the  SBA  ap- 
proved 1,500  substantial  loans  from  Mon- 
mouth County  to  Cape  May  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  state.  Whole  houses  and  busi- 
nesses were  washed  out,"  said  Lynch.  "Prop- 
erty insurance  does  not  cover  damages  caused 
by  waves  or  storms." 

Eight  counties  in  New  Jersey  were  de- 
clared disaster  areas  last  month  in  the  wake 
of  prolonged  fiooding.  More  than  50  persons 
approach  the  SBA  for  financial  help  in  re- 
habilitating homes,  property  and  businesses. 

The  loans  carry  a  3  percent  a  year  inter- 
est rate  and  may  run  as  long  as  30  years  U 
Lynch's  office  gives  a  stamp  of  approval. 
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LET'S    STOP    KICKING   THE    SOUTH 
AROUND 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday,  September  15.  1969 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Si>eaker. 
It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  much  of  the 
eastern  press  is  so  steeped  in  prejudice 
against  the  South  that  many  writers  in- 
sist on  making  the  South  the  "whipping 
boy"  for  problems  that  are  national  in 
scope. 

Certainly  the  South  has  its  problems, 
but  they  cannot  compare  to  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  have  developed  in  many 
of  the  great  urban  and  metropolitan 
areas  throughout  the  Nation. 

In  this  connection,  the  distinguished 
columnist  James  J.  Kilpatrick.  in  a  recent 
article  entitled  "Lets  Stop  Kicking  the 
South  Around,"  pwints  out  that  the  South 
is  characterized  "by  innovation  and  by 
solid  progress."  I  am  placing  this  column 
in  the  Record. 

The  truth  is  that  the  South  has  made 
great  progress  in  recent  years,  providing 
a  better  life  for  millions  of  our  people  of 
all  races. 

Those  who  criticize  the  South  cannot 
truly  understand  the  assets  and  advan- 
tage of  a  way  of  life  that  is  based  on 
courtesy  and  mutual  respect.  In  the 
South  there  is  a  much  warmer  public  re- 
lationship between  people  in  the  normal 
interaction  of  day-to-day  life  than  in 
many  sections  of  the  Nation  where  i^eo- 
ple  let  the  rest  of  the  world  go  by — 
unheeded  and  unnoticed. 

Because   of   the   interest   of    my   col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  the 
South.  I  place  in  the  Record  herewith 
the  column  by  Mr.  Kilpatrick: 
I  From  the  Washington   (DC*    Sunday  Star. 

Sept.  14.  1969) 
Let's  Stop  Kicking  the  South  Around! 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
Reconstruction  came  to  an  end  in  the 
South,  or  so  the  history  books  tell  us.  during 
the  reign  of  Rutherford  Hayes  some  90  years 
ago.  But  there  are  times,  honest  to  Pete,  when 
Southerners  wonder  il  the  South  ever 
is  to  regain  an  equal  standing  in  the  Union. 
There  is  something  about  the  South,  ap- 
parently, that  draws  an  unrelenting  anathe- 
ma from  the  North.  Old  abolitionists  never 
die:  they  write  on  for  The  New  York  Times. 
It  has  only  to  be  said,  or  hinted,  that  a 
particular  program  or  appointment  may  be 
pleasing  to  the  South — the  conservative 
South,  that  is — for  the  program  or  appoint- 
ments to  be  damned  out  of  hand.  As  a 
Southerner.  I  protest. 

We  are  witnessing  the  syndrome  Just  now 
m  the  nomination  of  Clement  F.  Haynsworth 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  entirely  proper, 
of  course,  that  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee inquire  into  his  qualifications.  No  one 
is  suggesting  that  the  Senates  duty  to  advise 
and  consent  should  be  treated  in  perfunctory 
fashion.  But  the  noxious  clouds  of  complaint 
against  this  appointment  have  little  to  do 
with  qualifications.  The  objection,  at  bottom. 
is  that  Haynsworth  is  a  Southerner — a  mod- 
erately conservative  Southerner.  That  is 
enough.  Lynch  him! 

Thus,  an  entirely  phony  challenge  is  raised 
that  Haynsworth  acted  unethically  by  not 
disqualifying  himself  eight  years  ago  when 
the  great  Deering  Milhken  case  first  came  to 
his  Circuit  Court.  The  charge  is  baseless.  The 
Fourth  Circuit's  major  opinion  in  the  Deer- 
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Ing  Mllllken  litigation  came  in  November  of 
1963.  Haynsworth  did  not  write  the  opinion — 
Judge  Albert  Bryan  wrote  it,  and  Judge  Her- 
bert Boreman  concurred.  Two  other  Judges 
dissented.  Haynsworth's  position  on  the  law 
and  the  evidence  was  in  no  way  irrational; 
it  was  a  position  shared  not  only  by  Bryan 
and  Boreman,  but  also  by  two  members  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  by  the 
board's  own  trial  examiner 

Haynsworth's  critics  know  that  their 
charge  of  a  particular  conflict  of  interests  Is 
flimsy.  Thus  they  were  seeking,  last  week,  to 
puff  it  up  to  a  more  general  charge  that 
Haynsworth  is  "Mr.  Textile  Interests."  These 
are' the  same  critics,  by  and  large,  who  smiled 
benevolently  in  other  days  upon  the  nomina- 
tions of  Arthur  Goldberg  and  Thurgood 
Marshall.  There  are  times,  in  Washington's 
political  rainy  season,  when  we  wallow  in 
tides  of  hypocrisy;  and  one  of  those  times  is 
upon  us  now. 

It  is  not  only  the  Haynsworth  nomination 
that  suffers  the  ■Southern  stigma."  Harry 
Dent  is  a  skilled  and  dedicated  executive, 
worth  his  weight  in  gold  at  the  White  House; 
but  he  comes  from  South  Carolina — he  for- 
merly was  With  Strom  Thurmond — and  his 
appointment  as  a  presidential  assistant 
brought  slurs  that  were  simply  anti-South- 
ern. No  matter  what  the  administration  does 
about  school  desegregation  in  the  South — no 
matter  what  it  proposes  on  voting  rights— a 
hostile  reaction  arises. 

Even  Spiro  Agnew  succumbs  The  vice 
president  appeared  on  Meet  the  Press  the 
other  day,  and  was  asked  about  the  •South- 
ern strategy"  that  has  been  urged  on  his 
party.  He  began  his  response  by  denying  that 
he  was  In  any  sense  a  traditional  Southerner. 
Then  he  got  even  more  defensive:  ■How  could 
someone  seeking  to  court  the  forces  of  re- 
action propose  a  welfare  program  of  the  mag- 
nitude and  scope  the  President  has  Just  pro- 
posed?" 

Aarghh!  The  South,  with  the  largest  racial 
problems,  has  demonstrated  the  greatest  ra- 
cial peace.  It  has  suffered  less  than  its  neigh- 
bors from  strikes,  riots,  and  campus  disorders. 
The  South  continues  to  raise  daughters  who 
are  ladies  and  sons  who  are  gentlemen.  It  is 
characterized  not  by  ■forces  of  reaction."  but 
by  innovation  and  by  solid  progress.  The  old 
Confederacy  is  part  of  the  Union  now;  it  is  a 
great  place;  I  love  it;  and  it  would  be  pleasant 
indeed  if  the  damned  Yankees  who  dwell  in 
Washington  would  stop  kicking  my  South 
around. 
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The  University  of  Texas  became  the 
first  in  the  Nation  to  have  such  a  facility. 
The  food  was  good  and  the  service  was 
quiet  and  swift,  handled  by  white- 
jacketed  student  waiters.  Pood  reflected 
Texas  under-six- flags  tastes.  French 
Creoles  and  bumboes.  Spanish-influenced 
Mexican  foods,  and  Dixie  dishes  with 
plenty  of  hot  breads  were  the  favorites. 
Noreen  Ross,  with  the  University  of 
Texas  news  information  service  writes: 
In  September.  1940.  Helen  Corbitt.  na- 
tionally recognized  food  expert,  took  charge 
and  remained  until  1942  Her  arrival  ushered 
in  the  era  of  her  famous  potluck  delicacies, 
"stickle  buns"  and  the  unforgettable  brownie 
crumble  balls. 

The  history  of  the  early  World  War  II  years 
was  reflected  in  the  Tea  House  one-day-a- 
week  special  "Victory"  menu,  an  outgrowth 
of  the  Victory  Garden  project  of  the  Home 
Economic  Department  Then,  in  1943.  the 
Tea  House  was  called  into  "active  service"  as 
a  mess  hall  for  300  Navy  men  stationed  on 
campus. 

In  September.  1946.  having  honorably  dis- 
charged its  duty  to  the  nation,  the  Tea  House 
was  reopened  to  the  public,  but  it  was  June. 
1947.  before  it  again  w.'^is  used  as  a  laboratory 
for  Home  Economics  Department  students. 
The  Immediate  postwar  years  saw  the  Tea 
House  characteristically  reflect  the  early 
stages  of  trends  that  were  eventually  to 
sweep  the  country.  It  sponsored  (well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  national  fixation  on  all  things 
slimming)  a  nutritionally  sotmd  nine-day 
diet  that  helped  numbers  of  faculty  and  staff 
shed  unwanted  poundage,  and  in  1951  ex- 
perienced what  must  have  been  one  of  the 
earliest  student  protest  walkouts.  (Paced 
with  a  change  of  policy,  some  of  the  student 
waiters  walked  out — but  the  dispute  was 
settled  quickly.)  As  faraway  places  and 
strange-sounding  names  becime  a  part  of  the 
public  consciousness,  the  Tea  House  swting 
into  line  with  a  weekly  foreign  food  night 
and  served,  in  turn,  menus  from  such  coun- 
tries   as    Russia.    China   and    Hungry 

A  graceful  yielding  to  the  demands  of 
changing  times  has  been  a  hallmark  of  the 
Tea  House — and  in  sieving  goodbye,  one  is 
reminded  of  the  voice  ffom  the  crowd  who  is 
said  to  hai-e  call«d  out  to  Queen  Victoria  on 
the  occasion  of  her  Diamond  Jubilee: 
Go  it.  old  girl.  You've  done  It  well. 


GOD  HATES  A  COWARD 


CHANGE    AT    THE    UNIVERSITY    OP 
TEXAS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  15.  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  trem- 
ors of  nostalgia,  the  University  of  Texas 
Tea  House  must  make  way  for  progress. 
It  is  to  be  torn  down  to  make  room  for — 
of  all  things — the  automobile.  It  is  being 
razed  to  make  room  for  the  widening  of 
a  street. 

The  change  will  be  orderly,  but  it  will 
not  be  the  same,  for  that  tree-shaded  lot 
overlooking  Waller  Creek. 

It  was  in  1870  that  a  Missourian  named 
William  Garner  built  a  home  for  his 
bride  there  after  striking  it  rich  in  the 
gold  rush.  Sixty  years  later  Miss  Mary 
Gearing,  then  chairman  of  the  imiversity 
home  economics  department,  decided 
this  location  was  perfect  for  her  plan  to 
have  a  tea  house  to  use  as  a  laboratory 
for  her  students,  while  also  serving  the 
imiversity  community. 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  IS.  1969 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edito- 
rial which  I  insert  in  the  Record  was 
published  in  the  Omaha  World-Herald 
of  the  date  of  Januarv'  26,  1949.  I  em- 
phasize the  date:   January-  26,  1949. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  well  aware  that  for 
some  35  years  the  Republicans  nave  con- 
trolled the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment for  only  8  full  years  and  they  have 
controlled  the  Congress  for  only  4  years, 
1947-48  and  1953-54.  But  there  has 
always  been  the  opportunity,  both  in 
and  out  of  Congress,  for — as  the  edito- 
rial appeals — 'a  Republican  Party  to 
raise  high  the  flag  of  loyal  opposition." 

This  it  has  not  done.  Instead,  in  too 
many  instances,  it  has  temporized  and 
all  too  often  compromised  the  principles 
that  brought  the  Republican  Party  to 
greatness. 

Read  well  and  ponder  the  words  of 
this  editorial  written  20  years  ago; 
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.  .  .  spwiUng  broAdly,  the  Republican  Par- 
ty coDslata  of  men  and  women  who  in  firm 
conviction  are  opposed  to  the  swift  trend 
toward  the  omnipotent  state  that  is  sweeping 
over  every  section  of  the  earth.  Whethor  it 
be  de&ned  as  communism,  fascism,  socialism, 
totalitarianism,  statiam.  the  New  Deal,  the 
Insurance  State,  these  men  and  women  re- 
gard it  as  a  thing  of  infinite  menace,  how- 
ever cunningly  dlsguiaed,  and  however  ar- 
dently supported  by  good  but  misguided 
people. 

Through  the  years,  the  ever-expanding 
socialistic  welfare  state  hs^  piled  tax 
upon  tax,  deficit  upon  deficit,  and  debt 
upon  debt,  vesting  insidious  and  powerful 
control  In  the  huge  Washington  bu- 
reaucracy over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
aU  citizens. 

Says  the  editorial  in  a  warning  that 
has  been  ignored : 

Here  too.  In  our  America,  the  State  is  tak- 
ing control  and  ownership  of  the  people.  It 
Is  using  the  power  to  tax  to  destroy  their 
Independence  and  self-reliance.  It  is  con- 
verting free  men  into  vassals  and  depend- 
ents. It  Is  devouring  the  substance  of  self- 
supporting  people'  to  render  them  self-sup- 
porting no'  longer,  and  to  establish  a  con- 
dition of  i&lfersal  reliance  upon  the  biased 
paternalism  of  a  Great  White  Father — a 
"Father"  corrupted  and  corrupting,  since 
great  power  does  corrupt  and  absolute  power 
corrupts  abaolutely. 

And  the  Republican  Party  has  not  dared 
resist  the  l^ide:  it  has  gone  along  with  It. 
Not  out  of  conviction,  l>ut  out  of  cowardice. 
It  has  not  dared  to  be  a  Daniel;  to  have  a 
purpose  and  malLe  it  Icnown. 

What  a  wonderful  thing  it  would  be  if 
the  R«publican  National  Commit^tee  meet- 
ing here  (1949)  in  Omaha,  and  if  other  con- 
stituted Republican  leaders,  could  realize 
how  desperately  these  United  States  need  an 
honest  and  brave  Republican  Party — how 
true  Republicans  above  all  others  hunger 
and  thirst  for  It.  A  Republican  Party  to  raise 
high  the  flag  of  a  loyal  opposition. 

In  concluding,  the  editorial  says: 
The  Republican  Party  can  Iceep  on  crawl- 
ing Igrnomlniously  along  the  dusty  trail  of 
an  order  It  abhors  but  shrinlis  from  chal- 
lenging. Or  it  can  rise  out  of  the  dust  of 
four  merited  defeats,  stand  erect  and  un- 
afraid, proudly  to  take  up  the  battle  for  all 
that  free  men  prize. 

If  there  is  not  to  be  a  party  of  loyal 
opposition — of  men  and  women  ready  to 
stand  or  fall,  if  necessar>-,  for  the  great 
principles  enunciated  by  the  Founding 
Fathers — then  this  free  Government  is 
doomed.  The  complete  editorial  of  30 
yeai-s  ago  follows : 

God  Hates  a  Coward! 

That's  gospel  truth.  If  any  witness  were 
needed  to  attest  it  the  Republican  Party  of 
1936-1948  would  more  than  suffice. 

For  12  years  the  Republican  Party  has  been 
a  coward;  the  worst  kind  of  coward — a  moral 
coward.  In  consequences  it  begins  to  take  on 
the  appearance  of  something  the  cat  dragged 
in. 

It  is  hard  to  define  as  an  entity  the  Repub- 
lican Party  or  any  other  large  group  of  peo- 
ple, since  however  closely  banded  together  all 
cannot  think  alike  in  all  respects.  But.  speak- 
ing broadly,  the  Republican  Party  consists  of 
men  and  women  who  in  firm  conviction  are 
opposed  to  the  swift  trend  toward  the  om- 
nipotent state  that  is  sweeping  over  every 
section  of  the  earth.  Whether  it  be  defined  as 
communism,  fascism,  socialism,  totalitarian- 
ism, statlsm,  the  New  Deal,  the  Insurance 
State,  these  men  and  women  regard  it  as  a 
thing  of  Infinite  menace,  however  cunningly 
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disguised,  and  however  ardently  supported 
by  good  but  misguided  people. 

But  the  Republican  Party  has  lacked  the 

courage  to  say  what  its  rank  and  file  be- 
lieve. Out  of  hunger  for  the  flesh  pots  it  has 
lacked  the  patriotism,  the  loyalty,  to  stand 
up  for  the  free  Republic  of  the  founding 
fathers  anfl  to  fight  for  it.  Due  to  that  lack 
of  moral  courage,  of  loyalty  to  the  American 
creed,  the  United  States,  almost  the  sole  re- 
maining bulwark  against  the  advancing  tide, 
finds  itself  without  a  spokesman,  without 
a  champion  to  proclaim  and  battle  for  its 
traditional,  glorious  creed.  And  It  finds,  the 
once-so-firm  foundations  of  its  temple 
crumbling. 

The  fact  is  known  of  all  men. 

Here  too,  in  our  own  America,  the  State  is 
taking  control  and  ownership  of  the  people. 
It  is  using  the  power  to  tax  to  destroy  their 
independence  and  self-reliance.  It  is  convert- 
ing free  men  into  vassals  and  dependents.  It 
is  devouring  the  substance  of  self-supporting 
people  to  j-ender  them  self-supporting  no 
longer,  and  to  establish  a  condition  of  uni- 
versal reliance  upon  the  biased  paternalism 
of  a  Great  White  Father — a  "Father"  cor- 
rupted and  corrupting,  since  great  power 
does  corri^Jt  and  absolute  power  corrupts 
absolutely. 

And  the  Republican  Party  has  not  dared 
resist  the  tide;  it  has  gone  along  with  it.  Not 
out  of  conviction,  but  out  of  cowardice.  It 
has  not  dared  to  be  a  Daniel;  to  have  a  pur- 
pose and  to  make  it  known.  Its  plea  for  votes 
has  been  the  shameful  one:  Give  us  the  of- 
fices, the  power,  and  we'll  give  you  as  much 
of  what  we  believe  to  be  wrong  as  will  the 
Democrats  themselves. 

Americans  do  not  respond  to  any  such  ap- 
peal. They,  too,  hate  a  coward.  They  despise 
hypocrisy.  They  hunger  for  a  leadership  of 
good  faith.  They  will  accept  a  brave  and  fight- 
ing leadership  tainted  even  with  Pendergast- 
ism  and  absolution  rather  than  a  leadership 
that  crawl* — and  trails  its  flag. 

What  a  wonderful  thing  it  would  be  if  the 
Republican  National  Committee  meeting  here 
in  Omaha,  and  if  other  constituted  Repub- 
lican leaders,  could  realize  how  desperately 
these  United  States  need  an  honest  and  brave 
Republican  Party — how  true  Republicans 
above  all  others  hunger  and  thirst  for  it!  A 
Republican  Party  to  raise  high  the  flag  of  a 
loyal  opposition!  Opposition  not  alone  to  a 
misguided  and  recreant  Democratic  Party 
here  at  home,  but  opposition  tenacious  and 
resolute,  brave  and  unyielding,  to  all  the 
monstrous  wrong  and  error  that  today  men- 
aces freedom,  self-reliance,  the  courage  to 
adventure,  human  dignity,  in  every  land  and 
every  clime. 

How  Joyously,  with  wiiat  reborn  hope,  men 
and  women  of  the  ancient  faith  of  this  Re- 
public would  rally  about  such  a  standard! 
Proud  of  it  they  would  be  in  victory.  No  less 
proud  in  defeat! 

Surely,  surely.  It  shall  not  be  recorded  by 
amazed  historians  of  a  later  day.  that  when 
the  black  flag  of  Absolutism  was  raised  back 
in  the  Twentieth  Century,  when  the  fate  of 
all  mankind  was  Involved,  there  was  nowhere, 
in  any  land,  not  even  our  own.  an  organized 
body  of  men  and  women  who  had  the  cour- 
age, the  devotion,  the  wisdom,  the  loyalty 
to  God  who  made  men  free,  to  challenge  that 
foul  intruder  and  to  dedicate  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  their  sacred  honor,  to  driving  him 
back  into  the  Dark  Ages  whence  he  emerged! 

Never  has  there  been  sounded  such  a  call 
to  service  as  rings  today  in  the  ears  of  the  Re- 
publican Party.  Never,  for  men  and  women 
of  covirage.  of  character,  of  conviction,  has 
there  been  afforded  such  an  occasion  for 
rising  to  the  heights  of  human  devotion  to 
Imperishable  ideals. 

The  Republican  Party  can  keep  on  crawling 
Ignominiously  along  the  dusty  trail  of  an 
order  it  abhors  but  shrinks  from  challeng- 
ing. Or  it  can  rise  out  of  the  dust  of  four 
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merited   defeftts,  stand  erect  and  unafraid, 

proudly  to  Uke  up  the  battle  for  all  that 
free  men  prize. 

Courage  or  corwardice?  Loyalty  or  recre- 
ancy? Conviction  or  time  serving? 

It  is  as  simple  as  that,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  Republican  National  Committee. 


ROMANIAN   REDS   TRY   NETW   FACE, 
BUT    CANNOT   FORGET   OLD   WAYS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  15,  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dumi- 
tru  Danielopol,  the  distinguished  inter- 
national correspondent  of  the  Copley 
Press,  has  recently  returned  from  one  of 
his  periodic  factfinding  tours  of  Europe. 
Mr.  Danielopol  is  especially  equipped  to 
diagnose  the  developments  in  Ilomania 
because  of  his  extensive  financial  and 
diplomatic  career  iii  the  service  of  the 
prewar  and  postwar  govenunent  of  Ro- 
mania before  the  Communists  took  over. 
I,  therefore,  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  his  editorial  carried  in  the 
Aurora  <I11.)  Beacon-News,  Thursday, 
August  21: 

Romanian  Reds  Tbt  New  Pace,  bttt  Cannot 
Forget  Old  Ways 

Washington. — The  Romanian  Communists 
are  trying  to  put  on  a  new  face  but  they  cant 
forget  old  ways. 

They  persist  in  the  old  Marxist  tradition 
of  bending  history  to  suit  their  pvu-pose. 

At  a  recent  press  conference  at  the  Ro- 
manian Embassy  here  at  the  height  of  the 
excitement  over  President  Nixon's  trip  to 
Bucharest  the  Reds  distributed  a  little  pam- 
phlet which  was  described  as  containing 
"historical"  data. 

History?   Hardly! 

It  was  a  collection  of  distortions,  falsifica- 
tions and  outright  lies. 

Any  Romanian  who  lived  through  World 
War  II  and  Its  aftermath  would  be  shocked 
at  the  Reds'  effrontery.  But  those  less  well- 
acquainted  with  Romanian  history  might 
swallow  it : 

The  embassy  says,  for  example: 

"The  Government  of  broad  democratic  con- 
centration headed  by  Dr.  Petru  Qroza  pro- 
mulgated the  agrarian  reform  of  March  1945." 

What  government  of  "broad  democratic 
concentration"? 

The  Groza  cabinet  was  a  minority  puppet 
regime  brought  to  power  by  Soviet  tanks. 

Foreign  Commissar  Andrei  Vishinsky  flew 
into  Bucharest  In  March  1945  and  with 
threats  and  military  pressure  forced  King 
Michael  to  oust  the  democratic  coalition  of 
the  National  Liberal,  the  National  Peasant 
and  the  Socialist  parties  which  represented 
some  95-98  percent  of  the  country. 

It  was  replaced  by  a  Groza  government 
comprised  of  a  number  of  hastily  organized 
splinter  parties  which  had  no  substance,  but 
were  formed  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  na- 
tional front. 

The  government  served  as  a  facade  for  the 
Communist  Party  which  numbered  less  than 
1.000  in  a  population  of  20  million. 

Even  Vishinsky  admitted  to  Ambassador 
W.  Averell  Harriman.  that  in  free  elections 
the  Communists  could  not  get  more  than 
20  per  cent  of  the  vote  even  by  "twisting 
arms  very  hard." 

So  much  for  the  embassy's  "broad  demo- 
cratic concentration." 

Now   for   the   "agrarian   reform"   of  which 
the  Reds  boast. 
The  real  Romanian  agrarian  reform  law 
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was  passed  by  the  World  War  I  parliament 
in  Jassy  in  early  summer  of  1917.  It  was  in- 
troduced by  a  young  liberal  member  from  the 
district  of  Olt,  George  Danielopol.  my  father. 
"It  was  one  of  the  most  drastic  and  pro- 
gressive land  reforms  in  the  world  Nine- 
tenths  of  Romania's  arable  land  was  volun- 
tarily distributed  to  the  peasants  Only  10 
per  cent  was  left  in  farms  of  more  than  125 
acres. 

Soon  after  the  war,  the  reform  was  carried 
out.  The  peasants  who  participated  repre- 
sented 80  per  cent  of  the  population.  They 
became  the  most  conservative  and  the  tough- 
est anti-Communist  class  in  the  country. 

When  Groza  came  to  power  in  1945  with- 
out popular  support  he  attempted  to  win  over 
some  of  the  peasanu  by  telling  them  to 
"help  themselves"  to  the  10  per  cent  that 
had  not  yet  been  distributed.  He  was  also 
bent  on  destroying  what  was  left  of  the 
landed  class  in  Romania, 

The  great  majority  of  the  peasants  refused 
the  grab  They  did  not  trust  the  Communiste 
even  when  they  carried  gifts.  They  were 
right,  for  the  so-called  land  reform  was  only 
a  ploy. 

It  wasn't  long  before  the  peasants  saw 
their  land  confiscated  by  force  and  swept  into 
collectivization. 

Those  who  resisted  were  thrown  into  Jails 
or  labor  camps    Many  were  murdered. 

The  whole  mass  of  the  landed  peasants 
was  left  destitute.  Many  worked  only  150 
davs  a  vear. 

■This  is  one  of  the  major  factors  why  a  once- 
rich  Romanian  agriculture  and  economy 
lags  far  behind  even  Communist  Yugoslav- 
ia and  Poland  where  peasants  were  allowed 
to  keep  their  farms. 

So  much  for  the  embassy's  "land  reform." 
If  the  Ceausescu  regime  Is  serious  in  Its 
move   to   rejoin   the   civilized   world,   it   will 
have  to  learn   that  honesty  is  still  consid- 
ered the  best  policy. 

Tou  can  fool  some  of  the  people  all  of 
the  time;  you  can  fool  all  the  people  some 
of  the  time,  but  you  can't  fool  all  the  people 
all  the  time. 

LT  COL.  <RET.)  CHEoTER  E.  WHIT- 
ING FOUNDER  AND  FIRST  DIREC- 
TOR OF  THE  U.S.  ARMY  FIELD 
BAND 
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HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  15,  1969 
Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
opening  of  school  again,  I  believe  that 
my  colleagues  will  be  interested  in  an 
article  which   appeared   in   the   Laurel 
News  Leader,  entitled  "The  Parade  of 
K-12, "  by  Col.  Chester  E.  Whiting  who 
is  a  resident  of  my  district  and  is  cur- 
rently serving  as  vice  president  of  the 
Prince  Georges  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Colonel  Whiting  is  eminently  quali- 
fied to  give  his  observations  on  education. 
In  his  long  and  distinguished  militarj' 
career  and  as  founder  and  first  director 
of   the   U.S.   Army   Field  Band,   which 
brought   musical   pleasure   to   countless 
thousands,    these   observations   on   our 
school  vouth  by  Colonel  WhiUng  should 
be  read  and  digested.  They  are  pertinent 
to  our  time.  Indeed,  they  are  timeless.  I, 
therefore,   commend   them   to   my   col- 
leagues: 

The  Parade  of  K-12 
(By  Lt.  Col.  (ret.)   Chester  E.  Whiting) 
(Note.— Col.  Whiting  has  again  consented 
to  write  a  guest  editorial   to  mark  the  re- 


opening of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  A  Laurel  resident  and  parent,  and 
vice  president  of  the  Prince  Georges'  County 
Board  of  Education,  he  v  as  formerly  founder 
and  first  director  of  the  US  Army  Field 
Band  ) 

The  greatest  parade  of  the  year  will  get 
underway  next  Tuesday.  Starting  in  early 
September,  it  will  not  end  until  next  June 
...  the  parade  of  K  through  12.  There  will  be 
but  few  sidewalk  watchers,  yet.  it  will  be 
viewed  by  thousands  from  various  vantage 
points  No  bands  will  escort  the  marchers,  al- 
though everv  sound  of  the  band,  I  rem  the 
shrillest  piccolo  to  the  deepest  bass  will  be 
heard  And  each  tune,  harmonious  or  cacoph- 
onous, will  interpret  the  zeal  or  the  indif- 
ference of  vour  child  and  mine,  depending 
upon  the  kind  of  orchestration  we  fashion 
lor  him. 

The  parade  marsha'.ls,  stationed  along  the 
route,  will  regulate  the  progress  of  the  pro- 
cession. The  cadence  and  length  of  step 
will  be  regulated  by  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
will  of  the  marchers  themselves.  At  every 
intersection  there  will  be  a  reviewing  stand, 
and  each  will  be  marked  "Reserved  for 
parents."  Will  vou  and  I  be  in  these  stands 
to  applaud  those  that  are  keeping  up— to 
encourage  those  who  may  be  faltering? 

My  use  of  hvpertaole,  obviously,  is  an  at- 
tempt to  make"  a  vivid  impression  upon  our 
parents,  to  nudge  them  gently  into  a  com- 
prehension of  their  responsibilities. 

We  know  that  three  of  the  five  R's  will  be 
taught  and  supervised  efficiently  by  a  faculty 
and  staff  of  superior  quality.  The  teaching 
of  the  other  two,  Respect  and  Responsibility, 
is  largely  up  to  us.  But  the  spoken  word 
fails  when  our  attitudes  and  actions  are  in 
contradiction  to  it.  In  other  words,  we  must 
respect  the  recently  acquired  rights  of  our 
children  to  question,  to  criticize,  to  express 
opinions  contrary  to  ours,  and.  to  enjoy  the 
feeling  of  being  our  partners,  not  our  sub- 
jects. No  longer  is  the  admonition  appro- 
priate or  proper.  Children  should  be  seen 
and  not  heard." 

Because  life  always  gets  harder  toward 
the  summit,  responsibility  Increases  as  we 
get  older.  Children  must  be  taught  to  prac- 
tice it  in  its  simplest  form  at  an  early  age. 
Responsibilltv,  to  my  mind,  is  the  most 
important  of  the  five  R's;  upon  it  the  other 
lour  are  basically  dependent. 

The  uppermost  thought  in  the  minds  of  all 
of  us  is,  "What  kind  of  year  is  this  going  to 
be?"  Being  deeply  concerned  with  this 
question.  I  think  we  have  to  face  up  to 
some  facts,  all  of  which  are  found  within 
the  premise  that  these  are  not  changing 
times — these  are  changed  times.  And  these 
changes,  long  overdue,  are  good  lor  our 
children,  good  for  us.  So.  my  answer  to  that 
question  is:  This  Is  going  to  be  a  good  year, 
a  t>etter  vear.  My  confidence  in  and  respect 
for  our  children,  their  parents,  and  our 
teachers  dictates  my  optimism. 

The  parade  is  about  to  start;  let's  take 
our  places  on  the  reviewing  stand. 


Mr.  Haller  has  written  a  poem  dedi- 
cated to  our  beloved  mother  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  In  his  foreword,  he  says: 

All  movemenu  for  World  Peace  falleth 
apart,  because  so  much  hatred  ruleths  man's 
heart!  A  third  World  War  endeth  in  atomic 
warfare  1  A  fiery  world  consumingeth  death 
flare!" 


LAST  CALL  FOR  PEACE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 


OF    NEW    YORK 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  15,  1969 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine,  Henry  T.  Haller,  now  81 
years  of  age,  is  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
peace.  He  and  two  brothers  served  in 
World  War  I  and  he  says  if  it  were  not 
for  his  age  and  his  poor  health  now,  "I 
would  manage  to  get  over  to  Vietnam 
some  way  to  help  out  in  the  hospitals 
over  there." 


Following  is  the  text  of  his  poem: 

Last   Call  for  Peace 

I  By   Henry  T.  Haller) 
The  Messiah  came  to  ths  war  torn  earth 
For  .'Ml  Races.  All  Nations.  All  Men. 
His  Rule  was  to  establish  World  Peace 
"On   Earth   As  It  Is  In  Heaven"! 
Just  think  of  the  wars  fought  in  His  Name 
Since  the  Prince  of  Peace  sojourneyed  here! 
If  man  persists  in  ignoring  these  Rules 
The   way   to   Armageddon    is   clear! 

Tliere  is  no  such  thing  as  a  civilized  war. 
War  is  the  Mortal  Enemy  of  all  Mankind, 
It  is  inherently  vicious  to  the  core. 
Defiling  the  best  in  the  human  mind ! 
War  Is  the  chief  cause  of  \'iolent  unrest 
In  this  enlightened  twentieth  century. 
A  thing  all  world  wide  Scholars  protest. 
A  blot  on  this  land  of  the  brave  and  Iree! 
War  is  a  frightful  and  Immoralized  thing 
Out  of  the  hoarv  and  gory  past  ages. 
It  is  that  malignant  and  inhumanlaed  sting 
Which  bloodied  all  Histories'  Pages! 
George  Washington  warned  US'  to  beware 
Of  foreign  entanglements'  high  cost; 
Huge  numbers  of  dead— ruins  everywhere. 
Through  which  our  Freedom  could  be  lost! 

Hate  is  the  leading  Incitement  to  war 
Used  by  profiteering  war  nations; 
From  remote  ages  to  the  near  present 
This  destroyed  many  Civilizations! 
Atlantis'  foundering  in  the  Atlantic 
Is  a  lesson  for  the  present — a  link 
Hate  fear  and  greed,  wickedness  and  war 
Caused  the  Continent  of  Atlantis  to  sink' 

The  deeds  of  the  war  lords  are  shameful 
All  Commandments  they  twist  or  discount; 
Debased  Religions.  Reason  and   Science 
Distorted  Peace  as  Taught  on  the  Mount 
Sowed  hates  and  suspicions  'tween  Nations 
To  build  up  vast  war  armaments — 
Until  todav  their  Nuclear  Death  Weapons 
Can  lay  waste  All  Earth  s  Continents! 

In  place  of  preparing  for  a  True  Peace 
Most  Nations  prepare  for  new  wars  ahead! 
Hate  fear  and  war  never  cured  tlieir  likes 
But  causes  their  likes  to  Spread ! 
They  plot  more  wars  while  mouthing  Peace 
Invent  more  gruesome  ways  to  kill: 
The  cause  of  the  present  war  criseB — 
Their  hatreds-spread  widely-ill  will! 

A  Peace  which  depends  on  armaments 
Never  did  a  lasting  Peace  insure. 
Because  wars  do  fear  and  hate  foment 
And  therebv  future  wars  assure! 
Preparing  for  war  to  conquer  warfare 
Brought  man  two  fearful  World  wars; 
If  Humanity  wan  to  Peace  it  must  prepare 
To  pursue  the  Prince  of  Peaces  Course! 
This  Planet  is  one  of  countless  billions 
In  Gods  dazzling  Infinite  Space. 
But  man  makes  of  it  a  Charnel  House 
A  Heaven  crying  immoral  disgrace! 
Mans  vicious  slaverj-  foisted  on  others 
In  Satanic  wars  of  blood  and  might. 
Could  lead  to  world  wide  havoc  again— 
For  the  want  of  Truth's  Foresight: 


Real  Peace  must  be  i>ased  on  Moral  Law— 
Not  an  eye  for  an  eye  Peace  by  the  sword; 
The    Ten    Commandments — not    tooth    ana 

claw 
But  Justice  and  Mercy— Truth  and  Accord! 
Mans  frightful  inhumanities  to  man 
Through  slavery,  war.  rapine  and  greed. 
Nullifies  the  Prince  of  Peaces  Plan— 
The  only  one  which  will  ever  succeed ! 
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Few  and  h*t«  are  the  oommandlag  twina 

BC&klng  Peace  on  earth  so  fragile: 

Not  'tu  Love  rales  out  tliese  war  klnf  plaa 

Can  True  Peace  rlae  out  of  exile! 

»4any  are  Praying  for  Peace  from  Above 

Among  all  Races  ali  Nations  all  Creeds: 

Really  and  Truly  men  need  Divine  Love 

In  Thoughts- Words-Peelings  and  Deeds! 

The  Prince  of  Peace  never  approved  war, 
Or  have  His  Rules  through  warfare  expand! 
Atom  wars  threatening  all  Mankind 
Can  be  traced  to  the  militarist  band! 
The  Missions  are  blamed  by  the  heathens 
For  enslavement  at  the  point  of  the  sword! 
'Twas  militarism — not  the  Missionaries 
That  also  crucified  our  Lord ! 

Militarism  is  a  sinister  cancerous  disease 
Devouring  the  best  blood  of  all  Nations; 
In  place  of  saving  It  shatters  World  Peace. 
And  destroyed  many  high  Civilizations! 
War  profiteers  care  not  whom  they  corrupt 
In  mad  gambles  for  Profits'  High  Sell; 
Nor  the  Nations  they  force  to  go  bankrupt, 
Or  the  many  boys  they  deliver  to  hell! 

Peace  moves  not  based  on  Moral  Law 

Are  like  the  far  confounding  echoes, 

Leading  Men  and  Nations  to  their  doom 

Down,  down  in  the  fearful  shadows! 

So  iQng  as,Uie  Golden  Rule  Is  flouted 

And  Jts  Pq^er  for  Peace  Is  denied. 

In    Men's    Thoughts,    Words,    Feelings    and 

Actions 
The    "Pour    Horsemen    of    the    Apocalypse" 

ride! 

Wars  are  defiling  the  conscience  of  man 
Leading  to  false  notions  "God  is  Dead"! 
The  Antl-Chrlst  merchants  of  War  and  Death 
Have  put  Humanity  asleep!  Widespread! 
Peace  thrives  on  Charity  and  Compassion 
Truth,  Justice,  Divine  Love,  Forgiveness; 
These  above  all  lead  to  World  Peace — 
The  Golden  Rule's  World  Wide  Success! 

If  Humanity  wants  a  Heavenly  Peace 
It  must  want  It  more  than  Its  very  breath — 
More  than  all  the  Gold  on  this  Planet 
Or  reap  the  harvest:   War  and  Death! 
True  Peace  must  rest  on  the  Golden  Rule — 
The  Rampart   of   World  Wide   Brotherhood, 
On  the  Prince  of  Peace's    'Hallowed  Light" 
And  the  Prayerful  Might  of  World  Mother- 
hood! 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  UNIVER- 
SITY  OP  TENNESSEE  ON  175TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OBSERVANCE 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday,  September  15.  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  University  of  Tennessee — one  of  the 
great  universities  in  the  Nation — is  cele- 
brating its  175th  anniversary. 

From  a  small  college — Blount  Col- 
lege— founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River  at  Knoxville  in  1794  the 
University  of  Tennessee  has  become  an 
outstanding  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing, ranked  together  •with  the  Oak  Ridge 
scientific  community  as  one  of  the  major 
brainpower  centers  of  the  Nation. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  was  one 
of  the  oiiginal  land-grant  colleges  and 
in  enrollment  has  grown  from  a  handful 
of  students  to  almost  35,000  students. 
Its  campus  has  grown  from  40  acres  to 
1,000  acres  and  its  physical  plant,  origi- 
nally valued  at  $600  is  now  valued  at 
himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  is  a  mag- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

niflcent  asset  to  our  State,  not  only  in 
terms  of  education  but  in  terms  of  unity 
and  loyalty.  "This  Is  Big  Orange  Coun- 
try" is  the  sign  that  greets  visitors  to 
our  State,  referring  to  the  Tennessee 
football  team  and  its  colors.  Millions  of 
Tenness«ans — alumni  and  friends — are 
a  part  of  the  University  of  Tennessee 
family  and  they  take  pride  *n  its  vic- 
tories and  its  progress  in  all  areas. 

I  want  to  join  in  congratulating  the 
University  of  Tennessee  on  its  175th  an- 
niversary and  to  wish  President  Andrew 
Holt,  members  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
the  faculty,  students,  and  alumni  the  very 
best  of  good  luck  as  this  great  institution 
continues  to  grow  and  prosper. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  my  colleagues  in  educa- 
tion, I  place  herewith  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
conceming  the  anniversary  observance 

The  editorial  foUows: 

CONCtATULATIONS    TO    UT    ON    175tH 

Annivibsary 

The  University  of  Tennessee  has  begun  its 
175th  anniversary  celebration — observing  the 
span  of  the  Institution's  existence  from  its 
first  few  classes  of  only  a  handful  of  students 
to  Its  present  status  as  one  of  the  nation's 
great  universities. 

UT — now  the  proud  occupant  of  The  Hill 
in  Knoxville — was  founded  In  1794  as  Blount 
College,  before  Tennessee  had  become  a 
state.  It  was  named  for  William  Blount,  the 
territorial  governor. 

The  school  was  set  on  a  40-acre  tract — 
costing  $800 — which  Its  founders  said  would 
meet  all  future  space  needs.  Now  the  uni- 
versity occupies  nearly  1.000  acres  on  the 
Knoxville  campus  alone.  In  addition.  It  has 
large  campuses  at  Martin  and  Memphis,  It 
has  acquired  the  University  of  Chattanooga, 
and  owns  a  large  amount  of  other  properties 
In  the  state,  approximately  35.000  acres  in 
all.  Its  worth  la  now  figured  in  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars. 

From  Its  original  enrollment  of  a  few  local 
students,  UT  has  steadily  grown  until  it  will 
have  almost  35.000  students  scattered 
througtioiit  its  many  divisions  across  the 
state  when  classes  begin  later  this  month. 
The  students  now  come  from  many  states 
and  several  foreign  countries. 

The  nasie  of  the  school  was  changed  to 
East  Tennessee  College  in  1807  and  to  East 
Tennessee  University  In  1840.  In  1869  It  was 
designated  a  federal  land-grant  institution, 
and  in  1879  the  name  was  again  changed — 
for  the  last  time — to  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  university  has  experienced  Ita  most 
phenomenal  growth  In  the  last  10  to  IS 
years — from  the  standpoints  of  enrollment, 
physical  facilities  and  service  to  the  state 
and  region. 

A  $150  million  construction  program  car- 
ried out  over  the  past  10  years  has  brought 
about  a  spectacular  change  In  the  univer- 
sity's appearance,  especially  on  the  Knoxville 
campiis. 

The  Hill  has  been  somewhat  overshadowed 
by  a  cluster  of  new  classroom  buildings, 
dormitories,  libraries,  and  other  structures 
on  the  surrounding  knolls.  New  athletic  fa- 
cilities— such  as  the  William  B.  Stokely  Ath- 
letic Center,  the  Tom  Black  Track,  and  addi- 
tions to  Neyland  Stadium — have  also  gone 
up.  testifying  to  UTs  outstanding  position 
In  almost  all  phases  of  competitive  sports. 

The  university's  expansion  has  also  kept 
pace  with  developments  in  the  fields  of  medi- 
cine, social  work,  nuclear  studies,  and  space 
science,  with  facilities  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tulla- 
homa,  Nashville  and  elsewhere.  A  $4  million 
building  is  to  be  constructed  here  to  houN 
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UT's  Nashville  center  for  expansion  of  a  va- 
riety of  educational  services. 

As  UT  has  grown  in  size  and  scope,  so  has 
It  grown  in  vital  services  which  it  provides 
for  the  people  of  tiie  state  of  all  ages  and 
in  many  fields. 

The  role  of  a  true  university  is  to  involve 
Itself  in  the  everyday  affairs  of  a  growing 
society  and  to  provide  leadership  in  research- 
ing modern  problems  and  finding  their  solu- 
tions. UT  is  performing  in  this  role  with 
increasing  skill  and  effectiveness. 

The  university  and  Ite  president.  Dr.  An- 
drew Holt — who  is  primarily  responsible  for 
the  institution's  sudden  burst  of  progress  in 
the  last  few  years — are  to  be  congratulated 
on  UT's  175th  anniversary. 


POISONS,    PROFITS,   AND   POLITICS 
I  

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  IS,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, much  of  the  recent  debate  over  prob- 
lems related  to  various  pesticides — 
usually  with  most  emphasis  given  DDT — 
has  tended  to  concentrate  on  the  long- 
term  p>otential  ecological  damages  which 
result  from  continued  application  of 
these  chemicals;  not  as  much  has  been 
said  about  present  dangers  of  pesticides. 

Now,  Mrs.  Ruth  Harmer,  a  resident  of 
the  29th  Congiessional  District  of  Cali- 
fornia and  a  longtime  friend  and  asso- 
ciate of  mine,  writes  in  the  August  25 
issue  of  The  Nation  that  the  problem 
today  "is  to  determine  to  what  extent  all 
human  beings — who  are  unwittingly 
serving  as  guinea  pigs  in  the  vast  uncon- 
trolled field  tests — have  been  damaged, 
perhaps  Irreversibly," 

I  believe  Mrs.  Harmer's  article, 
"Poisons,  Profits,  and  Politics,"  is  an  Im- 
portant contribution  in  the  ongoing 
colloquy  about  pesticides  and  environ- 
mental quality,  and  I  now  submit  the 
article  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Poisons.  Profits,  and  Politics 
( By  Ruth  Harmer) ' 

CallfcaTiia  regulates  more  closely  than  any 
other  state  the  use  of  pesticides — the  vast 
arsenal  of  "economic  poisons"  employed 
since  World  War  II  In  an  sill-out  attack  on 
the  biosphere.  For  that  reason  It  Is  Instruc- 
tive to  consider  the  following  account  by  a 
state  public  health  official  of  the  recent 
death  of  a  16-year-old  farm  laborer  assigned 
to  spray  a  field  of  strawberries: 

"The  permit  to  ptirchase  and  apply  the 
pesticide  had  expired,  so  that  it  was  pur- 
chased and  applied  illegally.  The  highly 
toxic  phosphate  ester  was  applied  by  hand 
duster,  a  primitive  and  entirely  unsafe 
method  of  application.  The  container  la'oel 
was  not  read  by  anyone  until  after  the  ill- 
ness was  discovered.  No  advance  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  a  physician  for 
prompt,  adequate  care  for  an  emergency.  The 
worker  was  not  Instructed  about  hazards  and 
precautions  for  using  the  p>eeticlde.  He  was 
not  provided  with  protective  clothing.  When 
the  boy  was  taken  to   a  physician,  no  one 


1  Mrs.  Harmer  teaches  at  California  Stat« 
Polytechnic  College  and  Is  the  author  of  The 
High  Cost  ot  Dying  (Macmillan)  and  the 
forthcoming  Unfit  for  Himian  ConstMnptlon. 
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could  protide  any  Information  about  the 
pesticide  the  worker  had  applied.  The  sup- 
plier of  the  pesticide  did  not  check  the  num- 
ber of  the  permit  given  by  the  purchaser  to 
assure  that  the  permit  was  valid.  The  product 
was  also  mlsbranded:  it  contained  two-to- 
four  times  the  phosphate  ester  pesticide 
specified  on  the  label." 

In  addition,  noted  Dr.  Irma  West,  coor- 
dinator of  the  Injury  Control  Project  with 
the  California  Department  of  Public  Health, 
the  medical  instructions  on  the  label  could 
be  confusing  and  needed  re-evaluation.  "I 
know  of  three  deaths  in  which  these  instruc- 
tions have  proved  detrimental,"  she  added, 
"and  I  know  of  no  benefit  from  them  in  an 
emergency." 

Who  was  held  responsible  for  the  boy's 
death?  No  one — yet  every  one  of  the  series 
of  grave  errors  was  also  a  violation  of  laws 
and  regulations,  and  the  avoidance  of  any 
one  of  them  might  "easily"  have  saved  his 
life. 

Dr.  West's  carefully  docuinent«d  report  of 
that  and  hundreds  of  other  cases  of  injuries 
and  deaths  occurring  each  year  to  workers 
exposed  to  toxic  chemicals  was  part  of  the 
testimony  presented  earlier  this  year  by 
attorneys  for  the  AFL-CIO  United  Farm 
Workers  Organizing  Committee  at  a  court 
hearing  in  Bakersfield.  The  union  was  seek- 
ing dissolution  of  a  temporary  restraining 
order — a  femporarj/  order  that  has  been  in 
effect  since  last  August,— instructing  the 
Kern  County  agric^rarcQ  commissioner  to 
keep  secret  the  reCords  of  pesticide  applica- 
tions by  crop  dusters  there.  The  records  are 
public  records. 

"We  will  not  tolerate  the  systematic 
poisoning  of  our  people,"  Cesar  Chavez, 
UPWOC  leader,  has  warned  growers.  "We  will 
be  damned — and  we  should  be — if  we  will 
permit  human  beings  to  sustain  permanent 
damage  to  their  health  from  economic 
poisons." 

Without  Information  about  what  Is  being 
sprayed,  by  whom,  where  and  when,  the 
union  says  it  cannot  provide  workers  with 
adequate  safeguards — medically  and  con- 
tractually— against  the  "ever-Increasing 
danger."  Growers  have  been  incredibly  lax. 
It  argues.  In  exposing  workers  to  the  battery 
of  economic  poisons,  some  of  which  are  so 
toxic  that  a  single  drop  on  the  skin  can  klU 
an  adult.  State  agencies  charged  with  ad- 
ministering and  enforcing  the  regulations 
have  been  equally  lax.  It  adds;  and  offers  as 
evidence  sworn  statements  from  field  workers 
describing  injuries  received  after  having 
been  sprayed  while  working  In  the  fields  and 
after  having  been  sent  into  sprayed  fields  too 
soon  after  spraying. 

Jerome  Cohen,  the  union's  chief  counsel. 
Initiated  action  last  summer  after  appeals 
by  a  group  of  workers  who  had  been  forced 
to  seek  medical  attention  for  relatively  severe 
cases  of  conjunctivitis,  nausea,  dermatitis 
and  other  gross  symptoms  of  pesticide 
poisoning.  The  place  to  begin,  he  decided, 
was  at  the  office  of  county  agriculture  Com- 
missioner C.  Seldon  Morley,  who  is  required 
by  law  to  keep  for  inspection  records  of  the 
commercial  pest  control  operators;  the  date 
of  treatment,  material  and  dosage  used,  the 
number  of  umts  treated  and  other  pertinent 
Items.  Indl\'ldual  farmers,  even  the  corporate 
ones,  are  not  required  to  file  records. 

Commissioner  Morley  said  the  records  had 
been  given  to  him  "In  confidence.  '  The  rtslt, 
not  a  particularly  sociable  affair  to  Judge  by 
courtroom  recollections,  ended  with  Cohen's 
promising  to  return  in  a  day  or  two  to  get 
what  he  considered  "vital  public  Infor- 
mation." 

Within  two  hours  after  the  union  attorney 
had  left  Morley's  oflBce,  three  applicator  cor- 
porations, acting  on  behalf  of  themselves  and 
all  other  .nembers  of  the  county  Agricultural 
Chemical  Association,  had  obtained  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order.  Mr  Morley,  who  had 
been  named  as  defendant,  was  now  enjoined 
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from  disclosing  the  records.  Judge  J.  Kelly 
Steele,  whose  antl-unlon  decisions  have  not 
endeared  him  to  organized  labor,  signed  the 
order  with  remarkable  promptness,  consid- 
ering that  the  trade  association's  attorney, 
Stephen  E.  Wall,  had  admitted  that  "in  the 
very  limited  time  available  due  to  the 
urgency  of  the  situation  we  have  not  been 
able  to  accomplish  much  research  on  the 
point  and  we  have  not  found  direct  author- 
ity on  the  point.  .  .  ."  Mr  Cohen  petitioned 
the  appellate  court  In  the  district  for  a  pre- 
emptory  writ  of  mandate.  That  was  turned 
down  on  the  ground  that  the  Issue  should 
be  resolved  at  the  trial-court  level 

Great  changes  have  occurred  since  the 
days  of  the  Joads  In  Kern  County,  which 
lies  at  the  southern  end  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley — probably  the  world's  most  fertile 
region.  U.S.  99,  twisting  down  from  the  Te- 
hachapl  Mountains  and  leveling  north  past 
Arvin,  Weedpatch  and  other  towns  on  the 
migrants'  route,  is  now  a  broad  highway. 
Nondescript  public  buildings  in  Bakersfield 
have  been  replaced  by  glittering  steel  nnd 
glass  rectangles  of  ultramodern  design  The 
"Okies"  and  the  "Arkles"  who  survived  the 
great  hunger  have  adopted  the  attitudes  and 
manners  of  California  farm  folk,  even  to 
snarling  "union"  JUBt  like  the  E^stabllsh- 
mentarlans. 

But  once  inside  the  handsome  paneled 
courtroom,  changes  seemed  less  funda- 
mental. The  old  Issues  were  still  the  issues, 
dividing  the  courtroom  and  the  ca'.e  right 
down  the  center:  human  values  vs  business 
license,  philosophy  vs.  technology,  concept 
vs.  coin.  In  the  spectators'  seats  to  the  right 
of  the  entrance  sat  the  crop  dusters,  those 
technological  experts  who  defy  the  laws  of 
gravity  by  their  ability  to  fiy  "right  on  the 
deck"  and  who  challenge  the  laws  of  bi- 
ology at  great  risk  to  themselves  as  they 
wage  chemical  war  In  the  fields.  Their  work- 
day confrontations  with  nature  have  given 
them  toughness  and  arrogance. 

In  the  spectators'  seats  to  the  left  were 
the  farm  workers.  They,  too.  had  been 
st.unped  by  their  work.  Their  faces,  more 
varied  In  structure  and  richer  In  hue,  rang- 
ing from  black  to  brown,  yellow  and  white, 
had  the  settled  patience  of  persons  who 
regard  nature  as  process  rather  than  enemy. 
With  them  were  a  number  of  young  men — 
well  educated,  totally  engaged— for  whom 
Delano  and  Cesar  Chavez  have  become  the 
center  and  symbol  of  a  struggle  to  redefine 
Justice  In  our  time.  Prom  their  ranks  had 
come  the  attorney  spokesmen:  26-year-old 
David  Averbuck,  who  went  to  work  for 
UFWOC  last  summer  because  the  Job  "... 
Jibes  with  my  concept  of  what  it's  all  about," 
and  Jerry  Cohen,  who  became  UFWOC 
general  counsel  two  years  ago  for  similar 
reasons.  Like  a  good  many  other  young 
attorneys  today,  they  have  rejected  the 
prevailing  professional  notion  that  law 
Is  an  abstract  gatme  for  the  affluent  to  be 
lost  or  won  on  points.  For  them.  law  Is  a 
vehicle  for  delivering  Justice  to  all  the  peo- 
ple. 

Beyond  the  two  factions,  on  the  raised 
bench  under  the  golden  state  seal,  sat  Judge 
George  A  Brown.  Courteous,  grave.  Inter- 
ested in  the  Issues,  he  Indicated  himself  as 
a  man  deeply  appreciative  of  the  dignity  and 
the  proprieties  of  the  law.  His  task  was  formi- 
dable and  of  far-reaching  consequence.  On 
his  decision  depended  an  answer  to  one  of 
the  overwhelming  questions  of  our  time: 
To  irhaf  extent  can  the  laic  and  will  the  law 
curb  the  agrtcrultUTal  and  chemical  entre- 
preneitrs  from  jeopardizing  the  h-ealth  and 
lives  of  other  men  and  contaminating .  per- 
haps forever,  man's  greatest  natural  re- 
source— the  earth  itself? 

The  union  received  strong  support  from 
experts  in  its  efforts  to  prove  that  farm 
workers  and  the  general  public  need  protec- 
tion. A  first  step,  the  young  lawyers  said.  Is 
to  set  up  a  clinical  testing  program  for  agrl- 
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cultural  workers,  similar  to  the  one  now 
used  for  pest  control  company  employees. 
Although  scientists  are  still  of  divided  opin- 
ion about  the  effects  on  human  health  of 
the  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  (the  other 
principal  category  of  Insecticides,  which  In- 
cludes DDT),  they  are  universaUy  aware  of 
the  hazards  of  the  organic  phosphates.  First 
developed  extensively  during  the  1930s, 
some  proved  so  toxic  that  they  were  im- 
mediately turned  over  to  the  military  as 
'perfect"  weapons  of  chemical  warfare — 
deadly  enough  to  wipe  out  the  population 
of  an  area  without  damaging  property.  One 
of  the  more  commonly  known  InsecUcldes 
of  this  variety,  TEPP,  is  so  poisonous  that 
a  single  ounce  of  the  stuff  Is  enough  to  kill 
about  500  men. 

Like  other  nerve  gases,  the  oi^anic  phos- 
phates inhibit  the  action  of  a  neural  en- 
z}Tne,  chollnesterase,  which  regulates  the 
mechanism  by  which  ner%'es  relax  and  con- 
trol muscles  The  first  symptoms  parallel 
those  of  relatively  hamiless  irritants:  the 
nose  begins  to  run.  vision  is  blurred.  Then 
the  chest  is  constricted,  and  breathing  be- 
comes more  difficult.  Finally,  the  victim's 
respiratory  muscles  are  fatally  impaired.  He 
dies  by  asphyxiation 

Since  death  follows  so  quickly  upon  the 
first  overt  symptoms,  the  chollnesterase  level 
of  persons  working  commercially  with  agri- 
cultural chemicals — manufacturing,  formu- 
lating, and  applicating — Is  checked  fre- 
quently. If  it  is  below  what  u  normal  for 
them.  Uiey  are  taken  off  their  jobs  until  the 
level  has  built  up  again — sometimes  they 
must  give  up  the  work,  permanently.  The 
need  for  similar  protection  for  farm  workers 
was  underscored  by  Dr  West's  affidavit,  which 
contained  the  "classic"  case  of  the  16-year- 
old  bay.  She  described  a  number  of  other 
alarming  incidents.  In  August  of  1063.  she 
noted,  more  than  ninety  of  6.000  peach  pick- 
ers in  one  area  became  sufliclenUy  ill  from 
parathion  (one  of  the  most  commonly  used 
organic  phosphates)  to  seek  medical  aid. 
Health  officials,  as  a  test,  checked  seventy 
others  in  the  group  who  displayed  no  signs 
of  poisoning.  They  found  that  60  per  cent 
of  them  showed  significant  reduction  of  red 
cell  and  plasma  chohnesterase  levels,  but 
were  either  asymptomatic  or  had  not  sought 
medical  attention  for  their  symptoms" 

Additional  evidence  of  the  need  to  provide 
safeguards  for  workers  was  offered  by  Edward 
Lester,  director  of  test  laboratories  in  Fresno 
and  Bakersfield.  Contrary  to  hU  own  flnan- 
ciai  interests — peet  control  companies  are 
among  his  major  accounts — he  supported  the 
union  appeal  for  tests  for  farm  workers.  •Ob- 
viously I  feel  quite  strongiy  about  this.  '  he 
told  me  later.  "I  see  so  many  critically  lU 
persons.  Including  children  and  young  peo- 
ple. If  proper  precautions  were  taken,  people 
wouldn't  die." 

The  witness  who  revealed  (lerhaps  most 
clearly  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem was  Dr.  Robert  Van  den  Bosch,  professor 
of  economic  entomology  at  the  University  of 
California.  An  internationally  recognized  au- 
thority. Dr.  Van  den  Bosch  cited  economic 
and  biological  as  well  as  philosophical  and 
moral  reasons  for  halting  the  unilateral  use 
of  insecticides  and  substituting  an  ecological 
approach." 

"Pest  control  now,"  he  asserted  bluntly, 
"is  largely  a  matter  of  merchandising."  Cali- 
fornia farmers  are  being  heavily  penalized 
for  the  "overkill"  program,  which  has  oft^n 
engendered  more  serious  pest  problems  than 
those  it  set  out  to  control.  "Good"  insects 
as  well  as  "bad"  ones  have  been  ruthlessly 
exterminated  by  broad-spectrum  materials. 
creating  an  ecological  Imbalance  that  has 
often  given  mEiny  species  of  parasites  "license 
to  explode." 

By  preserving  the  complex  of  predatois 
and  parasites  that  affect  the  whole  chain  of 
life,  by  promoting  intelligent  crop  manage- 
ment and  agrlctiltural  hygiene,  by  using 
highly  selective  pesticides  and  blologlcaJ  con- 
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trols,  farmers  could  realize  enormous  savings 
In  money,  land  and  men's  health  and  lives. 
In  addition  to  taking  issue  with  the  mer- 
chandisers, Dr.  Van  den  Bo6ch  expreesed  con- 
cern about  the  inadequacy  of  the  tests  made 
by  the  U.S.  Departn.ent  of  Agriculture  and 
with  the  failure  of  legislators  to  declare  a 
moratorium  on  DDT.  "What  we  are  talking 
about."  the  scientist  said,  "Is  a  philosphy. " 

That  was  not  what  some  people  in  the 
courtroom  were  talking  about.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  pest  control  operators,  the 
duty  of  the  law  was  clear  and  simple:  to 
maintain  business  as  usual.  Mr.  Wall  based 
his  case  chiefly  on  the  escape  clause  in  the 
new  California  code.  Although  the  code  holds 
access  to  information  about  the  people's 
business  to  be  "a  fundamental  and  necessary 
right  of  every  citizen  of  this  state."  it  also 
precludes  disclosure  of  records  of  law-en- 
forcement agencies  and — of  obvious  interest 
to  big  businesses — records  possessed  by 
other  agencies  if  they  contain  trade  secrets, 
geological  and  geophysical  data,  plant  pro- 
duction, marketing  and  crop  reports  "ob- 
tained in  confidence."  The  records  of  pesti- 
cide applications  contain  trade  secrets.  Wall 
insisted,  that  had  been  given  to  Commis- 
sioner Morley   "in   confidence  " 

Arguing  forcefully  to  support  Wall  on  the 
"tradff  secrets"  clause,  as  on  other  points, 
was  county  emmsel  Ralph  Jordan,  attorney 
for  the  defendant.  Commissioner  Morley.  It 
is  novel  in  a  courtroom  to  find  the  attorneys 
for  plaintiff  and  defendant  on  the  same  side 
of  the  table,  sharing  the  same  witnesses, 
citing  the  same  precedents,  making  the  same 
appeals.  And  the  alliance  between  public 
officials  and  private  operators  in  this  instance 
was  rendered  more  ironic  by  another  "chem- 
ical case"  going  on.  At  one  point,  the  hear- 
ing was  recessed  so  that  a  jury  could  bring 
in  its  verdict  and  Judge  Brown  could  pass 
sentence.  Defendants  were  two  rather  frayed 
young  women;  one  very  blonde,  one  very 
brunette,  both  looking  sadly  in  need  oi 
vitamin  D.  While  working  at  a  place  called 
the  Hillbilly  Ranch,  they  had  sold— according 
to  the  felony  charges  for  which  they  were 
given  prison  terms — $6  worth  of  second  hand 
amphetamine  tablets  to  a  police  Informer. 
The  prosecuting  attorneys,  like  the  Jurors, 
wore  expressions  of  outrage  at  the  violations 
of  public  health  and  safety— to  say  nothing 
of  public  morality. 

Mr.  Jordan  expressed  even  greater  outrage 
about  the  union's  demand  to  see  the  records. 
In  his  zeal  to  protect  the  trade  secrets  of 
Walls  clients,  he  questioned  Dr.  Van  den 
Bosch  so  fiercely  that  Judge  Brown  was  once 
forced  to  ask  him  "to  stand  back  a  little, 
please."  He  scoffed  aljout  the  "somewhat 
ethereal  question  of  whether  the  public  inter- 
est of  disclosure  outweighs  the  public  interest 
of  confidentiality";  he  dismissed  affidavits  of 
injured  workers  as  "a  pile  of  garbage." 

Commissioner  Morley  was  so  solicitous 
about  the  applicators'  trade  secrets  that  he 
could  have  been  mistaken  for  Wall's  confi- 
dential clerk.  Animation  is  not  the  commis- 
sioners  distinguishing  characteristic,  but  one 
of  the  occasions  when  he  seemed  more  person 
than  portrait  occurred  in  the  corridor  out- 
side the  courtroom  after  Dr.  John  Swift, 
another  University  of  California  entomolo- 
gist, had  testified.  He  had  been  summoned 
by  UFWOC's  opponents  chiefly,  it  seemed 
clear,  to  counter  the  testimony  of  his  col- 
league. The  commissioner  was  delighted  with 
Dr.  Swift's  performance:  "They  were  trying 
to  put  you  on  the  spot."  he  thwacked  the 
expert  on  the  shoulder  heartily,  "but  you 
came  through  fine,  fella." 

It  was  thus  easy  to  understand  the  passion 
in  Cohens  voice  when  he  talked  about 
UFWOC  as  public  defender.  "I  think  it  Is 
inefficient  to  rely  on  government  agencies," 
he  retorted  sharply  to  a  comment  by  Mr. 
Wall.  "We  don't  trust  government  agencies. 
We  rely  on  ourselves  and  would  rather  rely 
on  public  law." 
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That  even  in  best  regulated  California, 
laws  governing  pesticides  are  not  firm  enough 
to  warrant  anyone's  reliance  became  more 
apparent  in  the  months  that  followed.  Four 
weeks  after  the  concluding  summaries  were 
presented.  Judge  Brown  formally  Instructed 
Commissioner  Morley  to  continue  to  keep 
the  records  secret.  Disclosure,  he  said,  "would 
seriously  hamper  the  essential  cooperation 
existing  between  all  'egments  of  the  pesticide 
Industry  and  the  farmers  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  commissioner  on  the  other." 

Supporting  his  decision.  Judge  Brown  re- 
ferred to  the  applicators"  argument  that  if 
their  records  were  disclosed,  unlicensed 
grower-owners  would  do  the  spraying  them- 
selves. That  they  could  take  on  the  Job  is  an 
open  question,  since  commercial  application 
has  become  a  big  business  in  California, 
which  now  uses  alxjut  25  percent  of  the 
nation"s  agricultural  pesticides.  Furthermore, 
if  and  when  growers  did  indicate  that  they 
were  willing  to  get  the  equipment  and  man- 
power, the  ftate  could  insist  that  as  "com- 
mercial applicators"'  they  must  obtain  li- 
censes and  keep  records. 

The  important  issue,  by-passed  in  the  deci- 
sion, is  that  pesticides  are  no  longer  anyone's 
private  business.  Every  person  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  most  others  carries  within  him- 
self appreclsble  concentrations  of  economic 
poisons.  There  is  no  hiding  place:  pesticide 
residues  have  been  found  in  creatures  at 
ocean  depths  and  mountain  heights  from 
the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic.  The  milk  of 
some  nursing  mothers  in  the  United  States 
contains  such  an  Intolerable  level  of  residue 
that  if  it  were  cow's  milk  It  could  not  be 
sold. 

Because  of  problems  of  drift  and  persist- 
ence and  biological  magnification,  both  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  legislators  have 
been  Joining  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  in  seek- 
ing to  ban  the  ubiquitous  DDT.  Arizona  de- 
clared a  year-long  moratorium  last  January 
after  its  dairy  and  honey  industries  were 
threatened;  Michigan  acted  this  spring  wlien 
the  condemnation  of  coho  salmon  from  its 
principal  lalce  Jeopardized  a  commercial  and 
tourist  boom:  California's  legislature  is  con- 
sidering a  bill  submitted  by  state  Sen.  John 
A.  Nejedly  to  impose  a  gradvial  ban  on  its 
use — in  his  original  measure  even  the  pos- 
session of  DDT  would  have  been  outlawed.  A 
formidable  case  was  made  In  Wisconsin  by 
conservationists  working  with  the  Environ- 
mental Deferse  Fund.  And  early  in  July,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  emerged  from 
its  lethargy  long  enough  to  order  a  thirty- 
day  suspension  for  DDT — time  out  for  "re- 
view." 

The  rising  voice  of  protest  occasioned  by 
the  speed  with  which  Rachel  Carson's  "fable 
for  the  future"  is  being  translated  into  cur- 
rent scientific  repxirts  is  not  without  danger, 
however.  A  ban  on  DDT — and  It  should  be 
banned — may  lull  the  country  into  the  com- 
forting delusion  that  the  problem  has  been 
solved.  Although  other  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbons are  less  likely  to  drift  and  are  less 
persistent,  neither  they  nor  the  highly  toxic 
organic  phosphates  are  being  employed  selec- 
tively enough  so  that  people,  both  workers 
and  nonworleers.  can  be  protected. 

Scientists  are  no  longer  asking  if  pesti- 
cides pKJse  a  health  hazard.  Their  problem 
now  is  to  determine  to  what  extent  all  human 
beings — who  are  unwittingly  serving  as 
guinea  pigs  in  the  vast  uncontrolled  field 
tests — have  been  damaged,  perhaps  irreversi- 
bly. Responsible  investigators  associate  the 
chemicals  with  a  terrifying  list  of  afflictions: 
toxic  hepatitis,  many  varieties  of  cancer,  dis- 
functions of  tlie  enzyme  systems,  embryonic 
malformation,  kidney  disorders,  and  other 
chronic  and  degenerative  diseases.  And  the 
toll  will  continue  to  mount,  according  to  re- 
cent reports  about  their  mutagenicity. 

Several  weeks  ago  Charles  A.  O'Brien,  chief 
deputy  in  the  California  attorney  general's 
once,  took  significant  action  to  support  the 
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UFWOC  appeal  from  Judge  Brown's  decision 
upholding  the  sanctity  of  "trade  secrets." 
Explaining  his  intervention  In  a  suit  filed  by 
a  farm  worker  In  Riverside  against  the  county 
agricultural  commissioner.  O'Brien  said:  "We 
believe  there's  a  constitutional  right  to  know 
on  behalf  of  the  public  which  transcends  the 
cloak  of  privilege  "  At  least  1,000  Callfornlans 
were  Injured  by  pesticides  last  year,  he  noted, 
the  agriculture  flies  cannot  remain  closed 
since  they  may  Involve  life  and  death  for 
future  Callfornlans  " 

He,  like  others,  expressed  concern  that  the 
regulatory  agencies  "too  often"  are  oriented 
toward  the  regvUated  rather  than  the  public. 
It  is  no  secret  that  they,  along  with  educa- 
tional institutions,  have  been  too  intimately 
involved  with  the  merchandisers.  The  thali- 
domide trial  now  going  on  In  Germany  and 
other  episodes  involving  the  drug  industry 
offer  terrible  warnings  about  the  risks  In- 
curred when  chemist-businessmen  dictate 
public  policy.  With  pesticides  the  risk  is  even 
greater.  It  may  well  be,  as  some  experts  say, 
thai  the  contamination  of  the  biosphere  has 
passed  the  point  of  no  return— that  the  dose 
already  administered  has  been  fatal. 
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HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  15.  1969 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  13th  of  September  1969. 
begins  a  very  important  religious  period 
for  the  Jewish  people  of  the  world.  On 
this  date  falls  the  holiday  of  Rosh  Ha- 
shana.  which  in  10  days  is  followed  by 
the  holiest  of  the  Jewish  holidays  Yom 
Kippur.  Recognizing  not  only  the  great 
religious  significance  of  this  time,  but, 
the  ideals  that  it  symbolizes,  I  should 
like  to  help  commemorate  these  holidays. 

Rosh  Hashana  signifying  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Jewish  religious  year,  falls 
on  the  first  day  of  Tishri,  which  is  the 
seventh  month  in  the  Jewish  calendar. 
According  to  legend  and  custom.  Rosh 
Hashana  is  a  time  when  all  the  records 
of  one's  past  actions  are  opened  before 
God  for  his  careful  judgment.  No  deed 
nor  secret  passes  by  the  close  scrutiny  of 
the  Eternal  Being.  In  carefully  weighing 
the  actions  of  man,  God  makes  no  dis- 
tinctions between  religious  groups  nor 
between  nations.  As  Supreme  Ruler  and 
Ultimate  Judge,  He  deals  with  all  men 
equally. 

The  Jewish  people  believe  that  by  re- 
solving to  live  better  lives,  and  by  pray- 
ing for  forgiveness  for  past  sins  they 
can  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Ob- 
taining the  Lord's  favor,  however,  ne- 
cessitates not  only  personal  repentence. 
but,  forgiveness  from  those  whom  one 
has  wronged.  In  accordance  with  this 
ideal,  during  this  holiday  a  highly  com- 
memorative hoUowed-out  ram's  horn 
called  a  shofar  Is  blown  to  symbolically 
remind  the  congregation  to  live  a  good 
and  virtuous  life, 

Rosh  Hashana  is  the  first  of  the 
Jewish  high  Ivjlidays.  It  signifies  the  be- 
ginning of  a  period  which  is  devoted  to 
deep  meditation  concerning  one's  own 
life  and  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. During  this  time  one  prays  and  is 
chaiitable.  ultimately  preparing  for  the 
most  sacred  day  of  Yom  Kippur. 
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The  'TDay  of  Atonement"  or  Yom 
Kippur,  occurring  on  September  22.  1969, 
is  the  last  day  of  the  period  known  as 
the  "Ten  Days  of  Penitence. '  It  is  the 
culmination  of  the  individual's  thoughts, 
prayers,  and  acts  of  penitence.  It  Is  on 
Yom  Kippur  that  one,  after  already  hav- 
ing proclaimed  his  faith  In  God,  asks 
repentance  for  all  the  evil  that  he  has 
done.  The  entire  day  is  devoted  to  ob- 
taining forgiveness  through  prayer  and 
fasting.  According  to  the  beliefs  of  the 
religion,  the  fast  and  offerings  of  repent- 
ance are  accepted  by  God  only  if  all  the 
wrongs  committed  are  righted,  and  if 
these  acts  leaxi  to  future  good  deeds  to- 
ward one's  fellow  man.  'With  nightfall 
comes  a  single  sounding  of  the  shofar 
indicating  that  the  fast  is  ended  and  that 
the  worshippers  may  return  to  their 
homes.  The  congregations  leave  the 
synagogues  in  anticipation  of  a  year  of 
peace  and  happiness  for  both  themselves 
and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  all 
men  fulfill  many  of  the  ideals  symbolized 
during  these  Jewish  high  holidays.  The 
world  would  be  a  much  happier  place  if 
all  men  would  take  the  time  to  not  only 
critically  look  at  themselves,  but  make 
a  sincere  effort  to  treat  others  with  kind- 
ness. I,  thus,  join  the  Jewish  people  in 
their  longing  for  the  day  when  wicked- 
ness is  driven  from  the  earth,  and  peace 
and  harmony  truly  prevails  over  all  of 
mankind. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  ALL-STARS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JEBSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  September  IS,  1969 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Russia 
co-opts  her  captive  nations'  human  and 
institutional  resources. 

A  captive  nations  athlete  wins  an  in- 
ternational tournament  medal  and  sees 
it  engraved  "U.S.S.R." 

At  the  United  States-Soviet  track  and 
field  meet  in  Los  Angeles  earlier  this 
year,  "Soviets"  Janis  Luis  and  Janis 
Donins  placed  first  and  fourth,  respec- 
tively in  the  javelin.  These  "Soviet"  am- 
bassadors of  sport  are  actually  citizens 
of  captive  Latvia. 

A  captive  Estonian,  Tonu  Lepik,  took 
third  pl£w»  in  long  jump,  but  Russia  took 
the  credit. 

A  Soviet  draft  choice  from  Lithuania, 
■Viyatautas  Jaras.  captured  fourth  place 
in  discus  and,  of  course,  Russia  paraded 
him  as  her  countryman. 

Juhan  Simonson  of  Lakewood,  N.J.. 
vice-president  of  the  Estonian  National 
Committee  in  the  United  States  and  sec- 
retary of  the  New  Jersey  Coimcil  of  Es- 
tonian, Latvian,  and  Lithuanian  Ameri- 
cans, graciously  provided  me  these  facts 
about  the  Los  Angeles  track  meet. 

Mr.  Simonson's  report  indicates  a 
"Russian"  team  does  not  necessarily  con- 
sist of  "voluntary"  Russians.  A  more  ap- 
propriate name  for  a  "Russian"  athletic 
team  would  be  "Captive  Nations  All- 
Stars." 

Regardless  of  which  country  gets  nomi- 
nal credit  for  a  captive  national  °s  athletic 
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prowess,  the  fact  remains  of  course  that 
Russia's  colonies  are  not  free.  But  sports 
can  \>e  a  metaphor  for  international 
politics,  changing  people's  perception  of 
their  government.  For  this  reason  the 
Olympics  might  well  Invite  each  national 
unit  to  enter  a  team  independent  of  the 
U.S.SJl.  delegation. 

Re-Stallnization  co-opts  captive  na- 
tions' prestigious  literary  institutions  too. 
The  Information  Service  of  the  Supreme 
Committee  for  Liberation  of  Lithuania 
reports  Vyteutas  Radaltis.  "a  party 
hack,"  replaced  liberal  poet  Vacys 
Reimeris  as  editor  of  Literatura  ir 
Menas — Literature  and  Art. 

The  Information  Service  ridiculed 
Reimeris'  editorial  judgment  in  print- 
ing a  conservative  article  that,  in  the  In- 
formation Service's  opinion,  was  neither 
true  nor  beautiful.  The  Information 
Service  commented  on  the  article  in 
question: 

Even  his  style,  studded  with  official  cliches, 
is  dull  and  impersonal  (the  medium  here  is 
also  the  message) . 

While  Russia  parastlcally  crams  dull 
dogma  through  captive  nations'  cultural 
media,  she  also  chills  free  speech  of  those 
who  would  criticize  her.  To  fool  the  cen- 
sor into  letting  his  message  get  through 
to  an  American,  a  citizen  of  a  Russian 
satellite  felt  it  necessary  to  write : 

What  rascals  these  astronauts  of  yoxirs. 
Imagine,  they  dared  overtake  ours! 

In  this  age  of  electronic  commimica- 
tion,  leadership  by  example  may  be  more 
effective  than  leadership  by  force,  Mr. 
Speaker.  No  country  can  blockade  news 
completely:  therefore,  to  the  extent  Iron 
Curtain  citizens  can  observe  interna- 
tional news,  I  hope  they  see  America 
doing  right. 

Accordingly,  while  calling  for  national 
liberation  and  free  speech  within  the 
Soviet  sphere,  let  us  assure  human  rights 
for  cur  own  people  too. 

Freedom  from  racial  discrimination, 
freedom  from  speech-chilling  harass- 
ment, and  freedom  from  crime  are  vital 
to  every  American,  in  the  same  way 
that  these  liberties  are  \1tal  to  the  cap- 
tive national  who  we  wish  could  enjoy 
the  same  freedoms  America  professes. 

In  1776  the  Yankees  did  not  try  to 
patent  the  fruits  of  their  political  in- 
genuity. They  sought  no  royalties. 
Rather  they  hoped  their  declaration  of 
human  rights  would  flourish  in  the 
public  domain,  ready  to  inspire  freedom 
campaigns  pending  in  the  future. 

Lincoln  said  a  half-slave,  half-free 
America  was  not  viable.  Nor  will  the 
world  be  stable  imtil  all  people — on 
both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain — enjoy 
the  freedoms  proclaimed  by  America's 
Declaration  of  Independence. 


THE  DIME  DOLLAR 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or    KENTtJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  15,  1969 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
19,  I  attended  the  Kentucky  Chamber  of 
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Commerce  luncheon  at  the  Kentucky 
State  Fair  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

Daring  the  limcheon,  it  was  my  pleas- 
ure to  listen  to  an  address  by  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  president  of  the  Cha^nber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  and 
editor-publisher  of  the  T\ilsa  Tribune. 

I  think  it  would  be  b«ieflcial  If  each 
of  you,  my  colleagues,  wotUd  take  time 
out  to  read  this  enlightening  and  force- 
ful speech. 

The  text,  entitled   "The  Dime  Dollar." 

follows: 

The  Dime  Dollah 

(An  address  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  presi- 
dent. Chamber  of  Ckxnmerce  of  the  United 
States  and  Editor  and  Publisher,  Tulea 
Tribune) 

Five  score  and  six  years  ago  a  Kentucky 
boy  from  what  is  now  Larue  County  whom 
his  admirers  called  "Honest  Abe"  stood  upon 
a  battlefield  In  Pennsylvania  and  raised  an 
honest  question 

Abraham  Lincoln  wondered  whether  this 
government  or  any  government  "of  the  p>eo- 
ple.  by  the  people  and  for  the  people"  could 
long  endure.  His  immediate  concern,  of 
course,  was  a  civil  war,  brought  about  by 
the  slavery  issue  and  deep  convictions  over 
the  sovereign  rights  of  states  That  issue  was 
decided  in  blood. 

But  today  we  may  still  ask  his  question, 
and  the  new  issue  is  whether  a  free  people 
enjoying  unprecedented  prosperity  will  not 
witness  the  termination  of  both  their  free- 
doms and  their  prosperity  through  their  own 
greed  and  the  demagogic  dishonesty  of  some 
of  their  elected  representatives. 

In  short,  Is  .'Vmerlca  going  to  get  a  dime 
dollar,  and  if  It  does  what  will  it  do  to  the 
American  jjeople? 

A  few  days  ago.  in  anticipation  of  this 
speech,  I  called  up>on  the  economic  section 
of  the  Chamtyer  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  to  glean  from  the  most  reliable  gov- 
ernment sources  a  few  statistic*  I  would 
rather  bore  you  with  some  figures  than  leave 
you  with  a  comfortable  impression  that  per- 
haps I  have  overdrawn  the  problem. 

In  purchasing  power,  today's  dollar  is 
worth  apprcximately  27  cents  compared  to 
the  1913  dollar  If  we  hold  to  the  present 
five  per  cent  rate  of  inflation  the  dollar  25 
years  from  now  will  t>e  worth  a  1913  dime 
In  the  past  20  years  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  has  gone  up  63  percent,  despite  the 
lact  that  business  profits  have  declined  from 
4.3  per  cent  cf  sales  to  3.3  per  cent  It  is  true 
that  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  a  fac- 
tory worker  have  increafied  far  faster — 135 
per  cent  to  be  exact.  But  even  this  most  for- 
tunate sector  of  the  American  economy  has 
seen  its  real  purchasing  power  rise  only  35 
per  cent  after  federal  withholding  taxes.  And 
swelling  state  and  local  taxes  have  cut  this 
net  Increase  even  more 

Productivity  has  gone  up  69  per  cent,  or 
about  htJf  the  increase  of  factory  wages,  but 
the  average  constuner  is  spending  more  and 
more  of  his  Income  on  services,  anf  services 
deliver  not  much  more  per  man-hour  than 
they  did  in  1949.  In  other  words,  the  1969 
pants  presser  is  not  much  more  eCclent  than 
his  counterpart  of  20  years  ago 

Now  let's  look  at  federal  spending  Prom 
fiscal  1960  through  the  budget  estimate  for 
the  fiscal  year  1970  total  federal  Bj)endlng 
goes  from  »92  billion  to  •igs  billion— an  in- 
crease of  112  per  cent. 

Non -defense  spending  Is  up  168  per  cent — 
from  »37  billion  to  $98  bmion. 

The  government  haa,  naturally.  t>een 
driven  to  tiorrow  heavily  from  the  citizens 
in  order  to  bridge  the  difference  between  Its 
Income  and  Ite  outgo  In  order  to  command 
this  money  it  has  had  to  pay  ever-increaaing 
interest.  These  interest  costs  are  locked  In. 
They  cannot  t>e  reduced,  for  they  are  ppom- 
laeU   on  every   government  cerU&cat«.   And 
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In  the  past  10  years  they  are  up  86  per  cent — 
from  $9  billion  to  »17  bUUon, 

In  the  past  10  years  federal  payroll  costs 
have  gone  up  100  per  cent.  Outlays  for  oofn- 
munlty  development  and  housing  are  up  180 
per  cent,  health  and  welfare  up  200  per  cent. 
and  education  and  manpower  spending  up 
600  per  cent. 

Congressman  Otto  Passman  of  Louisiana 
has  recently  pointed  out  that  our  national 
debt  exceeds  by  (43  billion  the  total  national 
debt  of  all  other  nations  of  the  free  world. 
Many  have  used  our  foreign  aid  to  keep  their 
debts  low.  They  have,  In  effect,  conned  the 
American  taxpayers  Into  providing  services 
normally  chargeable  to  their  own  taxpayers. 

In  the  past  10  years  Uncle  Sam  has  gone 
In  the  hole  another  $55  billion.  We  roll  bil- 
lions off  our  tongues  easily.  But  that  $55 
billion  amounted  to  chucking  one  $1,000 
bill  out  the  window  every  six  seconds,  day 
and  night,  for  the  past  10  years.  It  would  be 
a  good  way  to  draw  a  crowd. 

Worse  yet,  Washington  has  developed  a 
system  of  promising  a  lot  more  than  it  ac- 
tually spends.  Thus,  future  si>ending  alloca- 
tions are  put  beyond  the  reach  of  even  the 
most  economy -minded  incoming  administra- 
tion. 

There  has  been  gross  underestimation  of 
the  costs  of  many  of  our  foot-in-the-door 
projects,  buffhe  theory  is  that  no  one  will 
leave  a  dam  half-flnlshed  or  a  bridge  half- 
built. 

Aside  from  a  certain  amount  of  guile  on 
the  part  of  those  federal  empire  builders  who 
gain  both  in  salary  and  prestige  from  the 
burgeoning  of  their  departments,  it  is  now 
a  fact  that  government  is  so  big  that  it  tends 
to  get  away  from  even  the  most  sincere 
administrators . 

Louis  Cassels  of  UPI  recently  made  a 
month-long  study  of  federal  budget  and 
spending  practices.  He  obtained  estimates, 
from  within  government  itself,  that  a  mini- 
mum of  $10  billion  and  perhaps  as  high  as 
$30  billion  of  the  $200  billion  federal  budget 
is  utterly  wasted. 

*  The  Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee recently  found  10  agencies  dealing  in 
manpower  programs;  18  in  improving  the 
natural  environment  and  20  in  health.  Con- 
gressman William  Roth  of  Delaware  inter- 
viewed agencies  for  eight  months  and  found 
1,050  separate  programs  providing  money  to 
states,  cities,  institutions  or  individuals.  For 
higher  education,  alone,  funds  are  spent 
through  21  separate  agencies. 

Obviously,  if  we're  ever  going  to  get  gov- 
ernment expenditures  under  control  again 
we  are  going  to  have  to  cool  down  this  one- 
upmanship  between  rival  and  competing 
agencies  trying  to  do  the  same  thing.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  appropriate  for  func- 
tions, to  make  an  estimate  of  what  the  na- 
tion can  afford  to  spend  in  such  broad  areas 
as  defense,  housing,  medicare,  conservation, 
education,  highways,  etc.,  and  then  divide 
these  outlays  among  the  agencies  best 
equipped  to  handle  them.  At  the  present  time 
we  are  trying  to  meet  agency  requests  with- 
out sufBcient  regard  for  the  nation  s  resources 
and  the  performance  record  of  the  agencies. 
All  of  us  who  put  a  charge  on  our  products 
or  our  services  cut  ourselves  in  on  the  in- 
comes of  those  who  buy  what  we  make  or  hire 
us  for  what  we  can  do.  Most  of  us  have  com- 
petition. We  are  limited  in  what  we  can 
charge  by  what  the  competition  charges.  If 
our  prices  or  fees  get  out  of  line  we  run  up 
against  diminishing  returns. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  antitrust  laws 
were  passed,  for  example,  to  keep  combina- 
tions of  manufacturers  from  monopolizing 
manufacture  and  setting  unreasonable  prices. 
Government  regulatory  agencies  were  set  up 
to  prevent  utilities  and  transportation  com- 
panies from  over-pricing  essential  services 
where  there  Is  no  competition. 

But  under  the  Wagner  Act  labor  unions 
were  exempted  from  antitrust  action.  And 
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the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  which 
la  suppoeed  to  be  an  Impartlai  body,  has 
behaved  more  and  more  like  an  agency  of 
the  unions. 

As  a  result,  one  part  of  the  checks  and 
balances  theoretically  Inherent  in  free  enter- 
prise isn't  working.  The  tight  monopoly  of 
the  building  trades  unions  In  many  areas  has 
kited  the  price  of  construction  out  of  sight. 
We  are  seeking  $9-an-hour  plumbers  and 
$10-an-hour  brick  masons.  We  see  the  na- 
tional economy  wracked  as  the  parts  of  the 
nation  are  periodically  tied  up  by  dockers 
and  maritime  union  members.  Some  of  these 
strikes  are  designed  not  to  improve  wages  and 
working  conditions,  but  to  levy  penalties 
against  new  technologies  which  would  cheap- 
en the  cost  of  shipping  for  every  consumer. 
A  pistol  to  the  head  is  not  collective 
bargaining 

The  union  leadership  is  not  acting  irra- 
tionally. It  is  hard  for  a  business  agent  to 
counsel  moderation  if  he  knows  that  some 
member  will  arise  at  the  back  of  the  hall  and 
say,  "Elect  me — I  can  get  you  more.  "  It  is 
natural  that  union  leadership  would  press 
for  monopoly,  for  the  right  to  discipline  the 
membership  by  levying  heavy  and  capricious 
fines,  for  the  elimination  of  state  right-to- 
work  laws  and  the  relmpoeltlon  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  secondary  boycott. 

It  does  no  good  to  point  fingers  of  scorn  at 
this  behavior  because  a  lot  of  business  would 
behave  just  about  the  same  way  If  there  were 
no  restraints  on  cartels,  price-fixing  and 
collusion. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  as  long  as 
rigged  market  can  be  maintained  in  labor 
due  to  special  privilege  granted  for  politi- 
cal advantage  it  will  be  jxissible  for  certain 
wages  to  far  exceed  productivity.  This  forces 
up  prices  and  feeds  inflation. 

Occasionally  you  hear  a  cry  of  anguish  that 
the  only  solution  is  to  relmpose  wartime 
wage  and  price  controls.  These  have  certainly 
proven  necessary  when  a  nation  bends  all 
its  effort  toward  all-out  war  production.  But 
every  nation  that  has  maintained  these  con- 
trols in  peacetime  has  tasted  the  bitter  tea 
of  corruption,  black-marketing,  idiotic  short- 
ages and  poor  quality  goods. 

A  free  market  Is  the  only  market  that  is  in 
perpetual  adjustment  to  consumer  demands. 
Free  markets  are  simply  weakened  by  mo- 
nopoly. And  a  union  labor  monopoly  is  no 
holler  than  any  other. 

While  we  are  looking  for  parties  guilty 
of  hastening  the  erosion  of  the  dollar  let 
us  look  at  ourselves — we  chamber  of  com- 
merce types — for,  alas,  we  are  human,  too. 
We  want  good  things  for  our  cities  and, 
many  of  these  good  things  cannot  be  built 
without  heavy  federal  subsidies.  Over  the 
past  30  years  the  decision-making  process 
governing  major  city  improvements  has  grad- 
ually gravitated  to  Washington. 

Tick  them  over.  Who  geu  an  Interstate 
highway  without  federal  funds?  Who  gets  an 
expressway?  Who  gets  urban  renewal  and 
slum  clearance?  See  how  def>endent  our  local 
universities  and  colleges  have  become  on 
federal  grants.  And  our  hospitals.  We  all 
want  bigger  and  better  airports,  and  who 
provides  subsidies  for  longer  runways  and 
better  navigation  aids? 

Federal  taxes  have  removed  much  of  any 
city's  wealth  to  Washington,  and  chambers 
of  conrunerce  struggle  to  get  some  of  it  back. 
We  are  acutely  conscious  that,  if  Louisville 
doesn't  rattle  the  tin  cup.  Long  Beach,  Las 
■Vegas  or  Little  Rock  will  get  the  dough. 

We  are  inclined  to  Judge  the  quality  of  our 
senators  and  congressmen,  not  on  how  well 
they  have  thought  out  solutions  to  the  na- 
tion's problems,  but  on  how  much  chicken 
and  gravy  they've  brought  home. 

We  in  chambers  of  commerce  are  going  to 
have  to  exercise  a  little  self-discipline  our- 
selves. We  are  In  a  poor  position  to  yawp 
about  the  destruction  of  the  currency  as  long 
as  we  reward  best  those  public  servants  who 
have  been  most  ■willing  to  loot  the  treasury. 
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If  we  want  to  save  the  dollar  we're  going  to 
have  to  stretch  out  our  glmmlea.  We  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  be  wllUng  to  wait  another  six 
months  for  the  new  bridge  and  maybe  a  year 
for  the  new  boepltal  wing.  And  we're  going 
to  have  to  get  the  word  to  Washington. 

For  we  in  the  business  community  are 
supposed  to  be  more  sophisticated  about  eco- 
nomic realities  than  any  other  general  class 
of  citizens.  And  if  we  don't  demonstrate 
aome  prudent  regard  for  America's  future, 
who  will? 

I  speak  of  America's  future.  I  mean  it. 
There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  bankrupt  great 
nation.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  flowering 
civilization,  in  industry,  in  the  arts,  in  the 
sciences  and  humanities,  if  it  has  swept  away 
the  savings  of  Its  people. 

One  of  the  cruel  ironies  of  our  present 
crisis  is  that  much  of  the  damage  has  been 
done  In  the  name  of  the  "welfare  utate."  They 
called  it  the  "Great  Society" — remember? 

What  welfare  is  there  in  old-age  pensions 
paid  off  in  potato  chips?  What  social  security 
is  there  in  a  carefully  accumulated  life  insur- 
ance program  that  matures  in  dust?  What 
honesty  is  there  in  government  bonds  that 
you  eventually  might  light  your  cigar  with. 
If  you  could  find  a  cigar? 

This  is  no  uncharted  road.  The  trail  of 
history  is  Uned  with  the  bleached  bones  of 
social  systems  that  imagined  that  prosperity 
and  a  money  supply  are  synonymous.  This  Is 
Pancho  Villa  economics.  But  long  before  poor 
Pancho  worked  the  Mexican  printing  presses 
day  and  night  In  an  honest  effort  to  make 
all  peons  rich,  the  fallacies  were  plain. 

And  the  ruination  of  workers  is  the  surest 
result.  People  with  cash  reserves  can  find 
some  hedges  while  the  currency  still  has 
value.  They  can  rush  to  buy  lands  or  dia- 
monds or  foreign  currencies.  It  is  the  man 
who  depends  upon  his  weekly  paycheck  who 
goes  over  the  falls  first  and  drops  the 
farthest. 

Out  of  the  ruination  usually  comes  a  loss 
of  liberties.  During  the  great  French  infla- 
tion of  the  1790s  the  desperate  Paris  mobs, 
finding  their  wages  would  buy  no  bread, 
hurried  the  original  authors  of  the  French 
Revolution  to  their  own  guillotines  and 
welcomed  the  man  on  horseback,  the  dictator 
from  Corsica. 

The  German  inflation  of  the  1920s  de- 
stroyed what  faith  and  hope  the  Germans 
had  in  democratic  processes.  When  the 
gentlemen  bearing  the  swastika  blamed  It  all 
on  the  Jews  and  said  that  Germans  must 
submit  to  harsh  disciplines  In  order  to  gain 
the  glory  that  was  rightly  theirs,  we  all 
know  what  happened. 

This  is  a  very  great  country  with  very 
great  economic  strength.  It  is  aiso  a  coun- 
try blessed  by  rich  resources  and  a  skilled 
and  energetic  citizenry.  America  can  have 
a  high  degree  of  general  prosperity,  a  gen- 
erous uplift  program  for  the  ignorant  poor, 
and  adequate  charity  for  the  unendowed. 
We  can  have  all  this  and  a  sound  dollar,  too. 
But  we  must  start  listening  to  the  Oeiger 
counters. 

Our  economy  is  like  an  atomic  pile.  The 
heat  is  rising.  The  Geiger  counters  are  grow- 
ing noisier.  But  we  are  still  some  distance 
from  the  runaway,  uncontrollable  reaction 
that  will  produce  utter  disaster.  We  still  have 
time  to  drive  in  the  graphite  rods  and  will 
control  the  fission  and  deliver,  not  explosion, 
but  useful  energy. 

The  gentleman  from  what  was  Hardin 
County,  who  made  the  great  speech  at 
Gettysburg,  said  that  government  conceived 
in  liberty  was  being  tested. 

That  government  survived  the  particular 
test  he  had  in  mind.  It  has  surlved  many 
great  tests  since  then.  But.  beginning  with 
Lord  Thomas  Macalulay.  many  political 
philosophies  have  wondered  whether  democ- 
racy doesn't  carry  with  it  the  seeds  of  its 
own  destruction,  whether  the  people  will  be 
able  to  resist  indefinitely  the  temptation  to 
debauch  the  currency. 
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This  is  the  great  test  of  1969.  The  integrity 
of  Americans  is  now  on  trial. 

Let  no  one  tell  you  that  the  cure  for  our 
recent  follies  will  be  painless.  Let  no  one  tell 
you  that  we  can  turn  away  from  our  money 
Jag  without  withdrawal  symptoms,  without 
some  squeeze  and  crunch. 

But  we  must  choose  between  some  pain 
now  or  agony  later. 

If  we  are  not  honest  with  ourselves — if 
we  remain  carried  away  by  greed — then  this 
great  pile  could  blow. 
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malnlng  enemy  soldiers.  A  sweep  of  the  area 
later  on  in  the  day  confirmed  47  enemy  killed 
In  action  to  Include  the  nine  killed  by  the 
small  reconnaissance  i>atrol  lead  by  SSG 
Moses,  and  numerous  blood  trails  gave  evi- 
dence of  a  large  number  were  wounded. 

"SSG  Moses'  complete  devotion  to  duty  and 
personal  bravery  were  in  keeping  with  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  military  service  and 
reflect  great  credit  upon  himself,  his  unit, 
and  the  United  States  Army." 


HEROISM  IN  CLOSE  COMBAT  EARNS 
AWARD  FOR  MARYLAND  GI 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  15.  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
S.  Sgt.  Gene  Moses,  a  fine  young  man 
from  Marjiand  was  recently  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  with  "V"  Device  for  his 
heroism  in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  honor  his 
courage  by  including  the  following  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record: 

Heroism  in  Close  Combat  Earns  Award  for 
Local    GI 

The  bravery  and  devotion  to  duty  of  a 
Bel  Air  soldier  have  earned  for  him  the  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal  for  Heroism,  with  "V  de- 
vice. 

Staff  Sergeant  Gene  W.  Moses,  the  son  of 
Emma  Johnson  of  Bel  Air,  was  cited  recently 
for  his  actions  of  May  16  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bong  Son,  Vietnam 

His  actions  in  leading  a  reconnaissance  pa- 
trol were  credited  with  leading  to  the  deaths 
of  47  enemy  personnel,  and  a  number  of 
wounded  In  addition,  he  shot  and  killed  one 
enemy  soldier  himself,  and,  when  his  gun 
suddenly  jammed,  used  his  survival  knife  to 
kill  two  other  enemy  soldiers  whom  he  faced. 

In  a  note  to  his  mother,  Sgt.  Moses  com- 
mented, "I  got  lucky,  that's  all.  I  sure  hope 
I  keep  on  having  'luck'  on  my  side" 

The  official  reason  for  the  citation  was  ex- 
plained in  a  Department  of  Army  announce- 
ment : 

"For  heroism  in  connection  with  military 
operations  against  a  hostile  force  near  Land- 
ing Zone  English,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bong 
Son.  Republic  of  Vietnam.  On  May  16,  1969 
SSG  Moses  was  leading  Team  3,  a  six  man 
reconnaissance  patrol,  when  they  suddenly 
spotted  nine  enemy  soldiers  all  heavily  armed 
approaching  their  position, 

"A  closer  observation  revealed  that  the  nine 
enemy  soldiers  were  the  point  element  of  a 
NVA  reinforced  company.  SSG  Moses  in- 
structed the  assistant  team  leader  Sgt.  Hus- 
man  to  move  the  other  team  members  fur- 
ther down  the  trial  and  to  set  up  a  hasty 
ambush  while  he  stayed  in  position  to  call 
and  adjust  artillery  fire  on  the  advancing 
NVA  company. 

"With  the  artillery  fire  and  the  aid  of  Huey 
Cobras  and  gunships  the  NVA  company  was 
surprised  and  completely  disorganized  with  a 
devastating  and  suppressive  barrage  of  fire. 
Upon  seeing  that  the  enemy  company  was 
withdrawing  with  heavy  casualties  SSG 
Moses  moved  back  to  help  his  team  who  had 
already  engaged  the  point  element  of  the 
NVA  company.  Rounding  a  bend  in  the  trail 
SSG  Moses  ran  into  three  fleeing  enemy  sol- 
diers wlio  had  managed  to  break  out  of  the 
ambush  set  up  by  his  team  members.  SSG 
Moses  shot  and  killed  one  enemy  soldier  right 
off  and  then  took  cover. 

"At  this  time  his  weapon  became  jammed 
and  would  not  fire,  he  then  took  out  his  sur- 
vival knife,  charged  and  killed  the  two  re- 
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WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 
FUNDING  GAP? 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  15.  1969 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
an  excellent  publication  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  which  describes  the 
difficulties  faced  by  our  cities  in  fighting 
ing  pollution — not  only  air  and  water 
pollution,  but  also  the  "audible  pollut- 
ant"— noise.  I  refer  to  the  current  issue 
of  Nation's  Cities,  the  official  monthly 
magazine  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities.  I  highly  recommend  the  entire 
issue.  Even  a  glance  at  the  titles  of  the 
articles  or  a  quick  skim  through  the 
magazine  makes  it  clear  that  our  cities 
are  already  working  hard  to  combat  pol- 
lution and  are  constantly  developing  new 
techniques  for  pollution  control. 

You  may  remember  that  back  in  1965 
when  we  passed  the  Water  Quality  Act. 
the  National  League  of  Cities  was  among 
its  strong  supporters.  Even  though  this 
act  set  water  quality  ."Standards  to  be  met 
within  a  prescribed  time  limit  and  thus 
required  local  commitment  and  invest- 
ment, still  the  cities  were  strongly  be- 
hind it.  They  recognized  the  problem, 
acknowledged  their  responsibility,  and 
have  invested  millions  of  local  dollars  in 
water  pollution  control.  But  now  many 
of  our  cities  face  fiscal  crises.  Up  against 
their  debt  limits,  paying  more  in  inter- 
est than  in  principal  on  municipal  bonds 
for  pollution  control  facilities,  our  cities 
need  our  help.  They  are  not  demanding 
new  Federal  authorizations;  they  merely 
ask  that  we  honor  the  promise  we  made 
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in  1966  when  we  passed  the  Clean  Water 
Restoration  Act. 

The  lead  article  in  September's  Na- 
tion's Cities,  entitled  "Art  the  Cities 
Trapped  in  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Funding  Gap?"  points  out  the  dilemma 
faced  by  our  cities  as  a  result  of  Con- 
gress' unwillingness  to  appropriate  the 
funds  authorized  in  the  Clean  Water 
Restoration  Act  of  1966.  Tlie  cities  have 
made — and  continue  to  make  large  con- 
tributions to  the  effort,  but  they  cannot 
do  it  alone.  Congress  must  act.  I  urge 
my  colleageus  to  read  this  article  and  to 
support  full  funding  of  $1  billion  for 
Federal  grants  for  construction  of  waste 
treatment  facilities. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows : 
Are    the     Cities     Trapped     in    the     Water 
PoLLtJTioN  Control  Funding  Gap? 
(By  Raymond  L.  Bancroft! 

Hopes  were  high  back  in  1966  when  the 
Congress  approved  the  Clean  Waters  Restora- 
tion Act  Nation's  Cities  called  it  "one  of  the 
89th  Congress'  most  sweeping  accomplish- 
ments." 

And  indeed  it  was.  The  act  called  for  a 
steady  and  steep  rise  in  federal  assistance  for 
sewage  treatment  facility  construction — from 
$150  million  in  fiscal  1967  to  $450  million  in 
1968.  $70)  million  in  1969.  $1  billion  in  1970. 
and  $1  25  billion  in  1971.  FlnBnclally  hard- 
pressed  cities  and  counties  were  enthusiastic 
about  the  prospects  of  really  being  able — 
with  increased  federal  help — to  meet  the 
water  quality  standards  then  being  drafted 
by  state  water  agencies  under  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965. 

While  the  lofty  money  authorization  levels 
set  in  the  1966  act  remain  intact,  however,  the 
appropriations  to  match  them  have  not  been 
made  by  Congress.  In  fact,  as  the  table  on 
page  8  shows,  the  appropriations  from  fiscal 
year  1967  through  1970  i  including  $214  mil- 
lion asked  for  '70 1  total  $781  million,  only  a 
third  of  the  $2.3  billion  authorized  Con- 
struction grant  officials  in  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  said  in  July 
that  applications  for  non-existent  funds  con- 
tinue to  pile  up.  A  total  of  4.648  applications 
for  construction  grants  are  now  languishing 
in  FWPCA  regional  offices  or  in  state  water 
pollution  bureaus. 

The  result  of  the  lag  in  federal  funds  for 
wastewater  construction  projects  naturally 
has  "put  the  burden  back  on  the  localities" 
to  pay  for  needed  projects,  says  Robert  Can- 
ham,  acting  executive  secretary  of  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Federation,  a  national  .-is- 
sociation  representing  both  industry  and  gov- 
ernment. 


1968  MUNICIPAL  WASTE  TERRITORY' 


Size  oi  place,  1960  census 


Primary  treatment 

Secondary  treatment 

No  treatment 

Total 
plants 

Commu- 
nities 
Identifi- 
able 

Population 
seived 

Total 
plants 

Commu- 
nities 

identifi- 
able 
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served 

Commu- 
nities 
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served 

112 
261 

65 

239 

338 

550 

318 

239 

211 

83 

41 

18 

9 

6 

6, 284, 805 
587,  361 
249,  101 
980,  302 

1,110,813 

2,  532, 269 
3.453,900 
3, 063, 100 
3.374,220 
3,419,215 

3,  307,  525 
15,372,410 

643 

1,231 

1,422 

2,160 

1,329 

961 

771 

258 

158 

97 

76 

77 

302 

1,117 

1,344 

1,945 

1,103 

781 

519 

166 

74 

39 

10 

9 

8,049,603 
1,820.942 
1.322.214 
3.422,129 
4,325,341 
5,763,512 
8,875,655 
6.  588, 635 
6, 192,  422 
6.604.168 
4.  200.  285 
18.620.880 

'       ,5 

252 

333 

491 

215 

143 

82 

25 

14 

8 

2 

2 

271,725 
79,640 

355 
623 

228.  444 
685.556 

368 

704.898 

279 

1.649.878 

242 

1.354.855 

106 

839. 075 

48 

1.071.710 

35 

1.224.070 

17 

858.  905 

22 

2.305.900 

Unknown 

Under  500 , 

bOOto  1.000.- 

1.000  to  2.500 

2,500  to  5,000 

5,000  to  10,000 

10,000  to  25,000 , 

25,000  to  50,000 

50,000  to  100,000 

100.000  to  250.000... 

250.000  to  500.000 

Over  500,000 

Total - 2,468        2,117       43,735,021 


9,183 


7.399       75.785,786         1,582      11,274.656 


>  Includes  1962  rather  than  1968  conditions  for  the  States  ol  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Iowa,  and  Arkansas 

Source:  "The  Cost  ol  Clean  Water  and  Its  Economic  Impact,"  vol.  1,  1969  (preliminary  data).  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration. 
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"Ilila  whole  Bttuatloii  has  tended  to  lead 
to  a  laok  sst  oonfldence  by  local  and  state 
ofllclala  In  what  federal  aid  levels  will  be." 
Can  ham  adde.  "The  states  are  recognizing 
the  problem  where  It  counts  .  .  .  through 
their  taxpayers  with  the  expectation  of  fed- 
eral assistance  later." 

The  fact  that  municipalities  and  states  are 
taking  up  the  slack  in  waste  treatment  facil- 
ity building  left  by  Inadequate  federal  assist- 
ance is  tXK'ne  out  in  a  new  WPCP  publica- 
tion. Hooter  Pollution  Control  Facts. 

"The  Influence  of  the  federal  grants  pro- 
g;ram  for  the  construction  of  wastewater 
treatment  facilities,  even  at  its  $2l4-million 
per  year  level,  assures  the  proper  encourage- 
ment of  construction  by  municipalities,"  the 
rep)ort  states.  "Witness  the  1968  increase  over 
1967;  it  showed  a  20  per  cent  increase  for  a 
total  of  tLSS  billion,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  level  of  federal  grants  funds  did  not 
Increase.  Fiscal  1970  continues  at  the  $214 
million  level,  the  same  as  fiscal  1969.  At  least 
this  will  keep  up  the  mcxnentum." 

Canham,  however,  wonders  what  will  hap- 
pen to  the  fight  against  water  pollution  when 
the  1066  act's  current  authorization  explreo 
in  fiscal  1971,  particularly  if  Increased  fed- 
eral appropriations  aren't  forthcoming. 

"The  whole  effort  is  bound  to  suffer,"  he 
says.  - 

In  -adToaaWng  that  Congress  appropriate 
the  full  •!  billion  authorized  for  fiscal  1970 
construction  grants,  the  National  League  of 
Cities  has  pointed  out  the  bind  In  which 
many  cities  will  find  themselves  if  they  can- 
not get  federal  assistance. 

"Local  Improvements  miost  be  made  since 
the  act  provides  for  enforcement  through  the 
Courts,"  said  NLC  President  C.  Beverly 
Brlley.  Mayor  of  Nashville.  In  a  letter  to 
President  Nixon  urging  his  support  of  the 
full  aprproprlation. 

"Local  unite  will  be  compelled  to  proceed 
with  major  improvements  and  expenditures 
whether  or  not  the  federal  government  meets 
its  obligations.  The  sad  product  will  be  that 
cities  will  be  forced  to  clean  up  the  water- 
ways but  will  do  so  at  the  expense  of  im- 
proving housing,  education,  and  other  criti- 
cal local  needs  which  draw  upon  the  same 
resoiuce  base." 

Already  communities  in  Pennsylvania, 
Missouri,  Florida,  California,  and  New  Jersey 
have  faced  state-imposed  restrictions  on 
future  residential  and  commercial  construc- 
tion because  of  water  pollution  problems. 

But  many  observers,  including  the  NLC. 
feel  it  is  unfair  for  cities  to  be  forced  to  com- 
ply with  water  quality  standards  while  many 
are  not  able  to  financially  meet  them  because 
Congress  has  failed  to  appropriate  funds  al- 
ready authorized. 

Mayor  Brlley  ixrged  the  Administration  to 
either  support  efforts  to  get  full  appropria- 
tions or.  if  this  is  not  possible,  to  modify  the 
schedule  of  compliance  to  permit  cities  a 
longer  period  of  time  in  which  to  meet  water 
quality  standards. 

The  primary  reason  for  lack  of  adequate 
federal  financing  of  the  1966  Clean  Waters 
Restoration  Act  is  the  same  given  for  other 
domestic  program  appropriation  lags:  the 
Vietnam  War.  Under  prodding  from  the 
budget  cutters,  the  Administration  has  sent 
Congress  an  alternative  plan  for  financing 
waste  treatment  plant  construction.  Under 
the  plan,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  could 
enter  Into  contracts  up  to  30  years  In  length 
with  a  local  or  state  government  to  pay  the 
federal  share  of  the  costs  of  treatment 
plants.  This  means  larger  bond  Issues  would 
have  to  be  floated  and  the  locality  or  state 
would  have  to  pick  up  the  Interest  on  the 
federal  share.  Federal  payments  to  the  state 
or  local  government  would  be  made  up  to  30 
years  to  cover  that  U.S.  share.  The  National 
Leagues  of  Cities  and  other  groups  represent- 
ing local  governments  are  opposed  to  the 
plan.  "We  think  it  stinks."  said  one  NLC 
staffer. 

As  Joe  G.  Moore.  Jr..  the  former  conunis- 
sloner  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
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Administration,  expressed  It  at  a  conference 
earlier  this  year: 

"Congreaa  .  .  wUl  again  this  year  wrestle 
with  the  jmjblem  of  how  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  oonstructlcHi  of  waste 
treatment  facilities  without  appropriating 
money." 

David  D.  Domlnlck,  Moore's  successor,  ex- 
presses disappointment  at  the  length  of  time 
It  took  to  get  the  alternate  financing  pro- 
posal to  Congress.  But,  he  adds,  "we  must 
make  the  best  of  a  tight  budget  situation  be- 
cause right  now  we  are  lagging  in  the  fight 
for  clean  water." 

Domlnlck's  FWPCA  is  caught  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  flnancing  dilemma.  It  pushed  hard 
for  an  appropriation  of  $600  million  for  con- 
struction grants  In  the  proposed  1970  budget 
but  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  chopped  that 
request'  to  $214  million,  the  same  as  that 
appropriated  In  1969. 

"It  is  most  Important  that  we  keep  every 
effort  In  Washington  to  keep  faith  with  the 
states  that,  have  already  begun  construction 
on  their  own,"  Domlnlck  says.  "We  must 
keep  faith  with  the  muiaclpalltles  which 
need  additlonsil  financial  assistance  In  order 
to  meet  the  water  quality  standards  to 
which  they  have  agreed." 

FWPCA  officials  in  the  field  also  feel  the 
pinch  of  congressional  promises  in  the  light 
of  funding  realities.  Richard  A.  Vanderhoof, 
director  of  FWPCA's  Ohio  Basin  Region, 
notes  the  "clearly  incompatible"  nature  of 
water  quality  standards  and  the  funds 
available  to  meet  them. 

"We're  making  progress  in  water  pollution 
control  if  everyone  would  stand  still."  Van- 
derhoof says.  "But  we  must  run  faster.  The 
combination  of  industrial  growth  ^nd  mu- 
nicipal growth  almost  puts  us  in  a  p>06ltlon 
of  status  quo,  particularly  with  the  level  of 
funds  we  have  available." 

Although  it  is  generally  agreed  that  there 
Is  a  whopping  backlog  of  unmet  sewage 
treatment  needs  in  the  U.S.  (a  1967  FWPCA 
estimate  put  the  total  at  t8  billion  to  pro- 
vide secondary  treatment  for  most  of  the 
urban  population) .  the  1969  edition  of 
FWPCA's  The  Cost  of  Clean  Water  and  Its 
EcoruDmic  Impcct  comes  up  with  a  much 
smaller  backlog  estimate  of  less  than  $2 
billion. 

"Only  a  fault  in  basic  assumptions  or  a 
significant  change  in  circumstances  can  ac- 
count for  the  variation  found  to  exist  be- 
tween various  estimates  of  the  cost  of  water 
pollution  and  control,"  the  agency  report 
says. 

"It  may  be  argued,"  the  report  continues, 
"that  the  concept  underlying  almost  every 
cost  estimate  that  has  been  made — that  is, 
the  Idea  of  a  fixed  backlog — Is  no  longer  a 
valid  assumption  in  light  of  the  current 
status  of  waste  treatment  as  reflected  in  the 
1968  Municipal   Waste  Inventory. 

"Water  pollution  Is  a  process  as  well  as  a 
condition.  It  Is  dyniunlc  in  Its  occurrence; 
fluctuating  in  Its  circumstances.  So  water 
pollution  control  must  be  flexible  in  its 
approaches;  and  time  forms  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  estimates  of  its  cost. 

"This  document  (the  report],  then,  views 
the  municipal  costs  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol within  a  context  of  dynamism.  It  gropes 
with  the  question  of  determining  an  appro- 
priate rate  of  investment  rather  than  es- 
tablishing a  final  cost  of  water  pollution 
control.  In  substituting  the  dynamic  view 
of  the  static  one,  it  recognizes  the  disagree- 
able fact  that  pollution  control  will  continue 
to  require  expenditures,  that  pollution  can- 
not be  ended  by  spending  any  single  sum.  It 
loses  something  in  apparent  precision.  It  is 
felt,  however,  that  the  view  compensates  for 
any  lack  of  definition  by  bringing  us  closer 
to  a  manageable  statement  of  real  condi- 
tions. 

"The  changed  way  of  looking  at  things  im- 
poses a  broader  view  and  forces  recognition 
jf  problems  in  relating  federal  pro- 
grams   to    events   in   such    a    way    that    the 
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programs  will  not  be  out  of  date  or  mis- 
scaled  by  the  time  they  are  initiated.  While 
all  the  ramifications  of  the  approach  are  not 
understood,  analyses  now  being  undertaken 
can  be  expected  to  yield  some  insights  over 
the  c(»nlng  year.  These  may  be  useful  In  re- 
casting legislation  after  the  expiration  of 
current  authorization  In  fiscal  year  1971." 

The  FTVPCA  report  also  points  out  that 
new  treatment  plant  investments  are  fairly 
close  to  the  estimated  need  for  construction 
and  that  rates  of  investment  for  interceptors 
and  outfalls  are  very  close  to  the  level  of 
Indicated  requirement.  "But  sewer,  replace- 
ment, and  expansion  shortcomings  seem  to 
be  developing,  "  it  adds.  "Since  1963  the  con- 
struction of  new  waste  treatment  plants  has 
been  declining  relative  to  the  other  major 
categories  of  investment  that  qualify  for 
FWPCA  construction  grants — replacements, 
additions,  and  installation  of  interceptor 
sewers." 

But  the  FWPCA  notes  that  the  decline  In 
new  treatment  projects  should  not  be  a  sur-, 
prise.  An  "enormous  number"  of  new 
plants — mo-e  than  7.500 — have  been  built  be- 
tween 19S2  and  1967  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  population  with  sewers  now  receives 
some  sort  of  waste  treatment. 

Since  only  four  cities  over  250,000  popula- 
tion (Honolulu,  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  and 
parts  of  New  York  City)  remain  available 
for  initial  waste  treatment  Investments,  the 
coming  Investment  In  new  plants  Is  concen- 
trated in  small  towns.  The  FWPCA  report 
says  communities  under  10.000  population 
now  account  for  almost  half  of  the  dollar 
value  of  investment  for  new  waste  treat- 
ment plants,  up  from  slightly  more  than  a 
third  during  the  1952-55  period. 

Estimates  from  the  states  in  their  pro- 
gram plans  indicate  that  municipal  waste 
handling  Investments  over  the  1969  through 
1973  period  will  amount  to  about  $6  billion, 
roughly  eq\ial  to  that  spent  over  the  past 
five  years,  the  FWPCA  report  says.  It  Is  very 
likely  that  spending  for  upgrading,  expan- 
sion, and  replacement  needs  In  1969  will  ex* 
ceed  the  outlays  for  new  plant  Investments. 
"There  seem  to  be  great  expansion  and  re- 
placement needs  in  cities  of  all  sizes,"  the 
report  notes. 

Adding  to  this  trend  will  be  the  need  for 
advanced  waste  treatment  to  meet  the 
stricter  state  water  quality  control  standards. 
Tertiary  or  advanced  wtiste  treatment  is  a 
state  goal  for  many  Indiana  communities  by 
1977.  is  contemplated  for  some  Ohio  towns. 
Is  being  phased  Into  the  Chicago  system,  and 
is  planned  for  part  of  Long  Island.  Construc- 
tion costs  zoom  upward  for  advanced  treat- 
ment facilities. 

The  need  for  advanced  treatment,  the  in- 
creased emphasis  on  upgrading  operational 
efficiency,  and  the  need  to  raise  operator 
wages  will  Increase  operating  and  mainte- 
nance costs  of  municipal  waste  treatment 
plants  "very  sharply  In  the  immediate  fu- 
ture." the  FWPCA  report  notes.  Already 
these  operating  and  maintenance  costs  total 
$150  million  to  $200  million  a  year,  a  dou- 
bling in  the  last  decade. 

In  summarizing  Its  findings,  the  FWPCA 
concludes: 

"It  would  appear,  then,  that  there  may  be 
a  substantial  gap  opening  between  the 
amount  the  nation  expects  to  spend — as 
measured  by  state  program  plans  and  by 
the  level  of  federal  construction  grant  ap- 
propriations— and  the  amount  that  wlU  be 
required  to  complete  the  connection  of  all 
sewered  places  to  waste  treatment  plants 
and  to  expand,  replace,  and  upgrade  treat- 
ment where  It  now  exists. 

"The  faci  that  the  states  as  a  group  antici- 
pate programs  that  will  Involve  a  level  of 
spending  very  close  to  that  of  the  last  six 
years  is  a  cause  for  major  concern,  despite 
the  major  accomplishments  of  the  last  six 
years. 

"The  findings  of  this  report  show  that  In- 
vestment    requirements     Imposed     by     new 
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plant  construction,  expansion,  replacement 
and  upgrading  of  plants,  accelerating  ac- 
ceptance of  industrial  wastes  in  the  munici- 
pal plant,  increasing  levels  of  waste  reduc- 
tion being  required,  and  the  fact  that  a  very 
significant  portion  of  needed  new  invest- 
ment occurs  m  precisely  those  places  where 
cost  experience  in  the  past  has  been  highest, 
will  all  result  in  pressing  capital  require- 
ments upward  significantly  for  many  years. " 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


INFLATION    FIGHT    DRAWS    BLOOD 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  15,  1969 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  great  adverse  effect  of  in- 
nation  it  felt  by  the  situation  affecting 
our  domestic  scene  as  well  as  our  inter- 
national trade  relations. 

An  editorial  in  the  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 6  Chicago  Daily  News  ver>'  succinctly 
comments  on  the  fight  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration to  contro-  inflation: 
Inflation  Fight  Draws  Blood 
President  Nixon's  75-percent  cutback  on 
new  federal  government  construction  sug- 
gesW  that  the  inflation  problem  remains  his 
foremost  concern.  The  sooner  it  becomes  so 
to  the  majority  of  congressmen,  the  better 
will  be  the  chances  of  building  an  effective 
defense. 

The  explosion  of  protest  in  Chicago  over 
an  order  that  will,  for  example,  hold  the 
45-story  federal  office  building  project  on 
dead  center  illustrates  how  painful  even  this 
small  dose  of  medicine  can  be.  Chicago  con- 
gressmen promptly — and  rightly — wail  that 
the  cutback  will  cost  the  city  money  and 
Jobs,  including  Jobs  of  minority  groups  who 
need  them  badly.  They  also  argue — again 
rightly — that  construction  costs  next  year 
will  probably  be  substantially  higher  than 
they  are  now. 

But  that  comes  around  to  Mr.  Nixon's 
point:  How  is  it  possible,  without  a  painful 
economic  wrench,  ever  to  put  a  halt  to  the 
rising  inflationary  spiral  that  threatens  to 
end  in  a  devastating  national  economy  col- 
lapse? There  is  no  painless  way. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  of  course, 
should  have  borne  this  in  mind  when  it  wrote 
Its  new  bill  providing  tax  relief  for  millions 
of  citizens.  That  Is  precisely  the  wrong  tactic 
Ir  a  situation  where  a  key  problem  is  public 
buying  pressure  driving  up  prices. 

Yet  the  President  was  bound  to  Invoke 
oppKKltlon  jeers  and  catcalls  when  (as  he 
has  now  done)  he  offered  a  new  proposal  to 
rescind  those  cuts  while  giving  a  bit  of  relief 
to  corporations  to  offset  the  Jolt  repeal  of  the 
7-percent  investment  credit  will  bring. 

We  hope  the  returning  Congress  will  leave 
off  grandstanding  and  turn  its  serious  atten- 
tion to  braking  a  rampant  economy  that  has 
so  far  resisted  every  effort  to  slack  its  pace. 
Unless  this  is  done,  there  Is  disaster  ahead  for 
everyone. 


A  LEAF  FROM  THE  MILITARY  BOOK 


HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

OF   CALXTORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  15,  1969 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1948 
President  Truman  took  a  significant  step 
toward  assurlrig   this   Nation's   goal  of 


racial  equity  by  issuing  an  Executive  or- 
der that  henceforth,  any  and  all  dis- 
criminatory practices  in  the  military 
would  cease.  Since  that  time,  our  Military 
Establishment  has  proceeded  to  prove 
quietly  and  without  fanfare  that  all 
Americans,  whatever  their  origin,  ciui 
live  and  work  together  in  harmony  and 
friendship.  As  a  former  marine.  I  am 
particularly  proud  of  the  record  of  prog- 
ress in  the  Marine  Corps. 

But  the  military,  .some  3.000.000  strong, 
are  drawn  from  all  segments  of  our  soci- 
ety, and  inev-ltably.  some  of  the  racial 
turmoil  'Ahich  has  beset  us  in  the  past 
few  yeai's  has  surf£iced  in  the  ranks  of 
recent  recruits.  Yoimg,  black  Amei'i- 
cans  entering  ser\'lce  are  clearly  aware 
of  minority  rights,  and  are  less  patient 
and  more  assertive.  As  a  result,  some 
instances  of  conflict  have  been  occurring 
at  military  installations,  marring  the 
record  of  20  years  of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence. In  one  instance,  a  life  was  lost. 

Any  life  foreshorted  by  needless  and 
misplaced  passions  is  tragic.  But  by  giv- 
ing disproportionate  prominence  to  the 
problems  that  our  society  as  a  whole  has 
bequeathed  the  militai-y.  we  are  doing  a 
disservice  to  the  efforts  of  enlightened 
and  intelligent  military  leaders  who  are 
dedicated,  as  few  others  can  claim  to  be. 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal. 

They  have  been  proving  for  more  than 
a  generation  what  tlie  rest  of  us  have 
been  tiTing  to  prove  since  America  was 
founded,  that  equality  for  all  really 
works.  We  could  all  take  a  leaf  from  the 
military  book. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  call  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  a  message  recently  directed 
to  all  marines  by  their  Commandant, 
Gen.  Leonard  F.  Chapman.  Evenhanded- 
ly.  he  notes  recent  conflicts;  evenhand- 
edly,  actions  are  directed  to  bring  about 
a  solution.  Above  all,  evenhandedly. 
justice  is  dispensed  in  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  our  country-  and  our  militar>-. 

Marine  Gen.  Leonard  F.  Chapman's 
message  follows: 

Naval  Communications  System 
(Released  by  L.  P.  Chapman.  Jr.) 
During  the  past  several  months  there  have 
been  Instances  among  marines  of  violence 
.and  other  unacceptable  actions  which  ap- 
parently stem  from  racial  differences.  Such 
problems  are  almost  unheard  of  among  ma- 
rines In  combat.  It  Is  when  marines  move  to 
other  areas  or  return  to  the  United  States 
that  these  differences  arise.  And  it  is  there 
where  acts  of  violence  between  marines  are 
occurring,  acts  which  cannot  be  tolerated, 
and  must  stop. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  recent  events  are 
typical.  In  fact,  literally  thousands  of  ma- 
rines have  quietly  made  the  adjustment 
from  combat,  and  capably  served  stern  and 
demanding  tours  of  duty.  In  a  national  at- 
mosphere where  expressions  of  appreciation 
for  their  services  are  hard  to  find.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  despite  our  substantial 
progress  toward  racial  parity,  difficulties  of 
a  significant  nature  do  exist  In  our  corps. 
It  is  now  and  has  long  been  our  pyolicy 
in  the  Marine  Corps  that  discrimination  in 
any  form  Is  not  tolerated.  It  has  similarly 
been  our  policy  that  a  fighting  organization 
such  as  ours  must  have  a  solid  foundation  of 
firm,  impartial  discipline  It  is  in  the  con- 
text of  these  two  basic  policies  that  we 
must  take  measures  to  dispel  the  racial  prob- 
lems that  currently  exist. 
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We  may  argue  that  the  underlying  causes 
of  our  racial  difficulties  parallel  those  of  the 
Nation  at   large,   but  the   fact  remains  that 
ihey   are  real,  and   they  can   adversely  affect 
the   military   effectiveness   of   our  corps.   We 
must  seek  in  ever>-  manner  possible  to  im- 
prove   understanding    among    all    marines, 
stressing  the  concept  that  we  are  a  band  of 
comrades  in  ."u-ms,  a  loyal  fraternity  with  a 
traditional    esprit    that    spans    an    era    of 
nearly   two   hundred    years    The   truly   inte- 
grated  spirit    that   per^^ades   on    the    battle- 
field, must  pervade  In  the   barracks  and  on 
liberty  as  well   The  causes  of  friction,  rather 
than  the  symptoms,  must  be  identified  by  all 
commanders,  frankly  and  openly  discussed, 
and  eliminated  where  possible.  Positive  and 
overt  efforts  to  eradicate  every  trace  of  dis- 
crimination,   whether    intentional    or    not. 
must    be    continued.    Actions    or    Influences 
that  tend  to  arouse  antagonism  between  Jel- 
low  marines  must  be  combaited    Every  ma- 
rine must  understand  that  the  Marine  Corps 
does   guarantee   equal    rights,    equal    oppor- 
tunity, and  equal  protection,  without  regard 
to  race,  and  will  continue  to  do  so   We  take 
care    of    our   own.    continuing    to    recognize, 
as  the  foundation  of  our  corps,  the  impor- 
tance, integrity,  and  dignity  of  the  individual 
marine. 

Equally  vital,  each  Marine  must  under- 
stand wliy  the  Marine  Corps  has  always  de- 
manded the  highest  standards  in  military 
appearance,  military  courtesy,  and  profi- 
ciency, and  why  we  will  continue  to  do  so. 
These  high  standards  breed  pride,  and  pride, 
m  turn,  builds  the  kind  of  discipline  that  is 
essential  to  battlefield  success  with  minimum 
casualties.  These  qualities  have  always  been 
the  hallmark  of  Marines  and  no  relaxation  in 
our  proven  high  standards  will  be  condoned. 
For  exaimple.  uniforms  will  be  worn  correctly 
with  no  non -regulation  Items  In  evidence; 
haircuts  will  conform  to  regulations,  no  more, 
no  less;  proper  military  salutes  will  be  ren- 
dered on  appropriate  occasions;  the  highest 
quality  of  professionalism  must  be  exhibited 
In  every  assignment;  breaches  of  good  order 
and  discipline  will  be  dealt  with  fairly,  ex- 
peditiously, and  firmly.  This  is  especially  true 
for  those  Marines  who  instigate  or  execute 
violence  against  their  fellow  Marines 

It  IS  the  responsibility  of  the  oflicerE  and 
staff  NCOS  to  provide  the  lettdership  and  set 
the  example  for  those  Junior  to  them,  par- 
ticularly lor  the  combat  veterans  who  have 
had  little  experience  in  other  duties  We  must 
demonstrate  that  leadership  responslbUitles 
demand  after-hours  availability  and  super- 
vision. I  cannot  Improve  upon  the  expression 
of  principles  of  leadership  and  the  relations 
between  officers,  staff  NCOs  and  men  as  they 
are  written  in  the  Marine  Corps  manual  If 
these  were  conscientiously  carried  out,  many 
of  our  problems  would  disappear. 

Some  complaints  about  discrimination  I 
have  heard  appear  to  be  valid,  but  many  are 
based  on  rumor  or  misapprehension  Never- 
theless, some  Marines  believe  them  to  be  true. 
Most  are  concerned  with  promotions,  military 
justice,  duty  assignments,  and  request  mast. 
It  is  essential  that  all  commanders  learn  of 
these  erroneous  beliefs  and  systematically 
and  continuously  inform  their  men  of  the 
facts.  Commanders  and  staff  NCOs  must  com- 
municate with  their  men.  and  see  that  they 
get  the  straight  word,  so  that  trust  in  the 
corps  can  be  restored  to  those  who  doubt 

To  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of 
racial  friction,  the  following  actions  will  be 
immediately  undertaken: 

A.  The  contents  of  this  message  will  at 
once  be  read  and  explained  to  all  Marines. 
except  to  those  in  combat,  by  immediate 
commanding  officers  personally. 

B.  All  officers  and  NCOs  will  review  the 
complete  contents  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navys  manual  on  equal  opportunity  and 
treatment  of  mihtary  personnel. 

C.  All  officers  and  staff  NCOs  will  read, 
carefully  absorb,  and  practice  the  contents  of 
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that   section   of   the   Marine   Corps    manual 
dealing  with  military  leadership. 

D.  Every  commanding  offlcer  will  review 
his  request  mast  procedures  to  ensure  that 
all  Marines  txnderstand  clearly  their  right  to 
air  their  grievances  without  hindrance  or 
prejudice.  I  emphasize  that  no  harrassment, 
either  real  or  Implied,  will  be  permitted  to 
occur  at  any  level  between  the  Individual 
requesting  mast  and  the  commander  with 
whom  he  Is  requesting  mast.  Individuals  may 
request  mast  with  any  commanding  officer/ 
conxmandlng  general  In  their  chain  of  com- 
mand at  their  base  or  location.  I  want  to 
Insure  that  channels  of  communications  be- 
tween every  marine  and  his  conunandlng 
offlcer  are  open,  that  every  marine  under- 
stands that  they  are  open,  and  that  legiti- 
mate grievances  will  receive  sympathetic  con- 
sideration and  rapid  response. 

K.  Commanders     will     permit     the     Afro 
natural  haircut  providing  it  conforms  with 
current  Marine  Corps  regulations. 

F.  No  actions,  signs,  symbols,  gestures,  and 
words  which  are  contrary  to  tradition  will  be 
permitted  during  formations  or  when  render- 
ing nxllitary  courtesies  to  colors,  the  national 
anthem,  or  Individuals.  Individual  signs  be- 
tween groups  or  individuals  will  be  accepted 
for  what  they  are — gestures  of  recognition 
and  unity;  In  this  connection,  it  is  Marine 
Corps  poucy  that,  while  such  actions  are  to 
be  discouraged,  they  are  nevertheless  expres- 
sions of  Individual  belief  and  are  not,  in 
themselves,  prohibited.  However,  they  are 
grounds  for  disciplinary  action  if  executed 
during  official  ceremonies  or  In  a  manner  sug- 
gesting direct  defiance  of  duly  constituted 
authority. 

G.  EUich  commander  will  review  his  promo- 
tion procedures  to  verify  their  fairness  and 
emphasis  on  merit  and  potential,  and  will 
correct  any  errors  that  may  have  been  made 
In  the  past.  In  accordance  with  current 
regulations. 

H.  Commanding  generals  and  commanding 
officers  will  Immediately,  conscientiously,  and 
persistently  execute  the  general  and  specific 
provisions  of  this  message,  and  report  prog- 
ress to  me  from  time  to  time  through  the 
chain  of  command.  This  message  Is  appli- 
cable to  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 


BETTER  APPROACH  NEEDED  TO  END 
WAR 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CALIFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  15,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  week's  fizzling  "peace  offensive" 
by  the  Nixon  administration  does  not 
appear  to  make  much  sense.  Whatever  its 
intent — and  that  may  be  something  we 
do  not  learn  about  for  some  time — the 
slipshod  bombing  halt-start  figures  to  be 
a  setback  rather  than  a  move  toward 
eventual  settlement  in  Vietnam. 

Once  again,  the  quick  shift  on  bomb- 
ing indicates  the  polarities  separating 
the  persons  who  are  interested  in  achiev- 
ing peace  through  mutual  compromises 
and  the  militarists — both  American  and 
Asian — who  seek  peace  only  through  bat- 
tlefield victory. 

Hopefully,  last  week's  abortive  grasp 
for  peace  can  be  shunted  aside  as  just  a 
bad  show,  and  the  administration  can 
still  attempt  some  meaningful  methods 
of  stopping  the  needless  slaughter  in 
Vietnam.  Recent  reports  do  present  some 
evidence  that  Hanoi  might  be  willing  to 
push  on  toward  settlement  if  we  took 
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some  new  sttinces  regarding  the  degree  of 
troop  withdrawal  and  support  of  the 
Thieu-Ky  regime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  file  continues  to 
thicken  with  reports  detailing  the  cur- 
rent turmoil  over  peace  maneuvers  by 
both  Washington  and  Hanoi,  and  I  now 
submit  four  of  those  articles  for  the 
Record: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  15,  1969) 
B-52  Halt  Was  'Signal"  THat  Backfired  at 
Home 
(By  Murrey  Marder) 
President  Nixon's  puzzling  on-ofi  halt  to 
B-52    bombing   in   South   Vietnam   was   In- 
tended as  a  signal  of  'flexibility"  for  Hanoi 
In  shaping  Its  post-Ho  Chi  Mlnh  strategy. 

The  halt,  which  the  White  House  offlclally 
denies  was  a  signal  to  achieve  a  direct 
response,  already  appears  to  have  misfired 
domestically,  by  arousing  bafflement  about 
the  Pre8l(tent's  purposes  in  ordering  the  36- 
hour  suspension.  The  White  House  top  com- 
mand, concentrated  for  weeks  on  the  West 
Coast  and  loolclng  at  the  United  States  from 
that  perspective,  acted  stunned  by  the  im- 
mediate reaction,  in  the  American  press  and 
in  Saigon. 

Whether  the  intended  signal  similarly  will 
misfire  or  pay  off  in  North  Veltnam  is  still 
open  to  question. 

The  United  Stales  has  handed  North  Viet- 
nam at  least  a  short-range  propaganda  argu- 
ment to  attack  U.S.  policy.  Experts  expect 
that  Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong,  In  any  event, 
are  likely  to  assail  the  36-hour  bombing 
pause  as  another  example  of  .American  "trick- 
ery," whlcih  they  say  was  repeatedly  practiced 
by  President  Johnson. 

AdminlAtratlon  strategists  also  may  find 
that  they  have  whipped  up  Just  the  kind  of 
ferment  of  domestic  attacks  on  U.S.  Vietnam 
policy  that  they  privately  have  credited 
themselves  with  avoiding  throughout  the 
sununer. 

There  were  some  surface  Indications  yes- 
terday th»t  because  of  the  public  bafflement 
created  by  the  B-52  sequence  President 
Nixon  now  may  feel  obliged  to  speak  out 
quickly  on  his  Vietnam  policy,  probably 
with  a  now  decision  on  additional  U.S.  troop 
withdrawals. 

Speculation,  but  no  firm  evidence,  in- 
creased that  the  President  may  make  a 
Vietnam  statement  before  his  scheduled  ad- 
dress on  Thursday  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly. 

But  the  official  response  yesterday  was  "no 
comment"  to  all  further  Inqulriee  about 
the  B-5a  affair  or  about  the  President's  ex- 
tensive policy  review  Friday  with  his  Viet- 
nam advisers. 

There  are  strong  reasons  to  believe  that  by 
the  B-52  pause  the  administration  wanted 
to  accomplish  something  more  than  simply 
measure  North  Vietnam's  combat  "Inten- 
tions" following  the  Conununlst-caUed 
cease-fire  to  mourn  the  death  of  North  Viet- 
nam's President  Ho.  Diplomatic  sources  gen- 
erally took  that  official  explanation  with  a 
massive  dose  of  skepticism. 

UNSTATED    GOAL 

The  unstated  U.S.  objective  is  understood 
to  be  that  President  Nixon  especially  wanted 
to  signal  North  Vietnam,  at  this  particular 
time,  that  all  subjects  in  the  war,  including 
the  B-52  raids,  are  negotiable  with  the  sole 
exception,  as  he  has  said  before,  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people's  "right  to  self-determi- 
nation." 

On  July  30,  the  President  proclaimed,  dur- 
ing his  visit  to  Saigon: 

"We  have  gone  as  far  now  as  we  can  or 
should  go  in  opening  the  door  to  peace,  and 
now  it  is  time  for  the  other  side  to  respond." 

That  statement  created  an  impression  ol 
rigidity.  There  is  no  sign  that  the  adminis- 
tration wants  to  retract  or  amend  it.  But  the 
administration,  it  Is  understood,  does  want 
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to  remove  the  aura  of  Immobility  attached 
to  it,  both  for  domestic  and  diplomatic  pur- 
poses. 

As  far  as  North  Vietnam  Is  concerned,  the 
President  evidently  wanted  to  signal  Hanoi's 
leaders  that  what  It  repeatedly  denounces 
as  "mass  massacres"  and  "terror  raids"  by 
the  B-62s  c*n  be  ended — for  a  so  far  un- 
stated bargaining  price.  To  have  said  so  di- 
rectly to  North  Vietnam,  however,  could  ex- 
pose the  United  States  to  the  charge  of 
"ultimatum"  or  "blackmail." 

To  have  said  so  aloud  also  could  have  ex- 
pKeed  the  President  to  intense  opposition 
from  South  Vietnam's  government  and  the 
US.  military  establishment,  which  still  pri- 
vately criticize  President  Johnson's  decision 
to  halt  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  last 
Nov.  1  as  an  unfortunate  giveaway.  The 
four-delegation  Paris  talks  which  that  ac- 
tion produced  are  trapped  in  stalemate. 

In  addition,  there  is  already  some  South 
Vietnamese  suspicion  that  In  ordering  the 
B-52  halt,  the  United  SUtes  may  have  re- 
ceived some  secret  overture  from  North  Viet- 
nam that  It  withheld  from  Saigon.  U.S. 
sources  deny  there  was  any  "signal"  from 
Hanoi  to  which  the  President  was  respond- 
ing. 

Cumulatively,  therefore,  the  risks  arising 
from  the  brief  B^52  halt  are  large  and  the 
returns  so  far  are  indistinguishable.  The  ad- 
ministration, however,  is  operating  on  the 
premise  that  the  returns  cannot  yet  be  meas- 
ured. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  15.  1969] 

Vietnam  Review  Oppobttjne  Because  op 

Euphoric  Policy 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
The  top-level  Vietnam  review  now  getting 
under  way  at  the  White  House  could  hardly 
have  come  at  a  more  opportune  time.  For 
over  the  past  few  months,  the  adminlstra- 
tlons  central  lines  of  policy  have  sunk  from 
sight  In  a  mlasmlc  atmosphere  compovmded 
by  unavowed  euphoria  and  the  Illusion  that 
all  things  are  possible. 

In  the  absence  of  clear  policy  lines  there 
has  been  muddling  galore.  Par  from  being 
In  position  to  react  to  the  death  of  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  the  administration  is  in  fact  back  at 
square  one.  It  needs  to  block  out  funda- 
mental policy  on  Vietnam — especially  on  the 
key  Issue  of  troop  withdrawal. 

Part  of  the  euphoria  arises  from  field  re- 
p>orts.  Prom  Gen.  Creighton  Abrams  on  down, 
the  U.S.  command  in  Saigon  assert*  that  the 
enemy  la  on  the  nm  and  is  scraping  the 
bottom  of  the  manpower  barrel.  Ambassador 
Ellsworth  Bunker,  back  for  consultation,  has 
been  telling  everybody  that  success  in  the 
pacification  program  la  causing  the  other 
sides  political  infrasuucture  to  wither  away. 

On  top  of  these  reports  come  highly  favor- 
able assessments  of  domestic  opinion.  The 
administration  does  not  think  the  anti- 
Vietnam  students  are  going  to  give  It  a  hard 
time  this  fall.  As  one  official  puU  It: 

•  The  kid*  could  call  Johnson  and  Hum- 
phrey 'phony  Liberals'  and  there  would  be  a 
reaction.  But  they  can't  call  Nixon  a  'phony 
liberal.'  They  don't  relate  to  him  at  all.  So 
there  won't  be  much  of  a  ftiss." 

What  results  from  these  assessments  Is  a 
mood  of  unartlculated  confidence  easier  to 
feel  than  to  describe.  Nobody  says  fiat  out 
that  the  war  is  won  or  even  that  a  little 
persistence  will  see  It  tlirough.  The  word- 
eating  forced  by  events  upon  the  Johnson 
administration  has  caused  officials  to  hold 
their  tongues. 

But  actions  betray  what  words  do  not.  And 
the  Nixon  administration,  in  case  after  case, 
has  been  acting  as  though  it  did  not  have  to 
have  a  firm  policy,  as  though  it  was  enough 
to  let  events  take  their  course,  as  though  all 
options  were  open,  all  things  possible. 

Take  the  matter  of  troop  withdrawal.  There 
were  internal  differences  when  It  came  time 
to  announce  a  second  cut  last  month.  The 
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oommand  In  Saigon  did  not  want  to  ease 
p>resaure.  So  rather  th«n  enf<x-c«  the  issue, 
the  President  postponed  a  decision. 

Then  there  was  the  matter  ol  the  battle- 
field truce  called  by  the  other  aide  after  the 
death  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  If  only  for  propaganda 
purpoeea,  it  would  have  been  useful  for 
Waahlngtoci  to  accept  the  truce,  and  call  for 
extension  to  a  general  cease-fire.  But  since 
nobody  in  the  administration  cared  enou^ 
to  push  ti»e  issue.  President  Nguyen  Van 
Tbleu  ot  South  Vietnam  seized  the  moment 
to  reject  the  truce.  The  best  the  adminis- 
tration oouM  then  retrieve  was  a  lame  offer 
to  scale  down  combat  activities  contingent 
on  reduction  by  the  other  side. 

Lastly,  there  has  been  the  matter  of  the 
New  South  Vietnamese  Cabinet  of  Premier 
Tran  Thlen  Khlem.  Instead  of  reflecting  a 
broadening  of  poUtlcal  base,  it  expresses  a 
concentration  power  In  the  hands  of  a  tiny, 
unrepresentative  clique.  But  nobody  In  the 
administration  was  concerned  enough  even 
to  emit  a  squeak.  On  the  contrary.  Ambas- 
sador Bunker  blandly  promised  that  the  new 
toam  would  be  particularly  "effective" — as  It 
effectiveness  was  Interchangeable  with  broad 
political  support. 

In  fact,  the  unspoken  optimism  behind 
these  inactions  Is  not  well-founded.  North 
Vietnam,  far  from  being  at  the  bottom  of  the 
manpower  barrel,  lias  its  regular  army  virtu- 
ally intakt.  Any  time  the  other  side  wants  to 
take  big  casualties,  It  can,  in  one  or  two 
nights  of  attacks  wipe  out  virtually  all  the 
recent  progress  made  In  p>aclflcatlon. 

As  to  public  opinion,  it  may  well  be  that 
the  students  will  not  kick  up  an  important 
fuss  this  fall.  But  Mr.  Nixon's  right-wing  sup- 
porters are  soon  going  to  be  pushing  him 
hard  on  their  favorite  theme  of  win  or  get 
out.  As  the  President  put  It  in  his  eulogy  of 
Senator  Dlrksen :  -'Friends  are  not  always  .  .  . 
allies." 

Thus  there  is  an  urgent  requirement — a 
requirement  that  goes  far  beyond  the  death 
of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh — for  the  President  to  take 
the  Vietnam  Issue  in  hand.  There  is  a  need 
to  assert,  far  more  explicitly  than  ever  be- 
fore, that  the  United  States  Is  not  going  to 
flght  the  Vietnamese  war  Indefinitely. 

There  are  many  ways  to  make  that  point. 
But  the  best  way  to  deliver  the  message — 
the  way  that  will  be  heard  In  Hanoi.  Saleon, 
Paris  and  across  this  country — is  to  order  a 
troop  withdrawal  that  poes  well  beyond  the 
trifling  figures  of  30.000  or  40,000  talked 
about  in  the  past. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  15,  1969] 

President  Paces  a  Widening  Split  Between 

Generals.  Aides  on  War 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

The  quiet  but  rising  pressure  by  the  gen- 
erals for  a  military  Instead  of  poUtlcal  so- 
lution to  the  Vietnam  war  was  dramatically 
evident  in  a  recent  private  luncheon  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Guest  of  honor  waa  Gen.  William  West- 
moreland, formerly  top  U.S.  commander  in 
Vietnam  and  now  chief  of  staff  of  the  Army. 
His  hosts  were  several  congressmen — headed 
by  Rep.  Olln  (Tiger)  Teague  of  Texas.  Demo- 
cratic chairman  of  the  House  Veterans  Com- 
mittee and  a  hawk. 

Westmoreland  was  careful  to  say  nothing 
critical  of  President  Nixon  and  the  Nixon 
plan  to  withdraw  U.S.  combat  troops  as  fast 
as  they  can  be  replaced  by  South  Vietnam- 
ese. That  plan  was  the  brainchild  of  West- 
moreland's boss.  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln 
R  Laird. 

But  when  the  dishes  were  cleared  and  the 
coffee  poured,  the  general's  hosts  asked  hard 
questions,  specifically  whether  the  war  could 
be  won  if  all  reetraints  were  removed  from 
the  U.S.  military.  Westmoreland  said  that  in 
his  opinion  the  war  would  be  over  now  if 
US    forces  had  been  unleashed. 

More  Important,  Westmoreland — again  an- 
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swering  specific  questions — raised  the  horri- 
ble specter  of  hordes  of  North  Vietnamese 
regulars  suddenly  descending  on  the  VB. 
troope  remaining  after  most  of  the  combat 
troope  have  been  withdrawn. 

To  the  congressmen  present.  Westmoreland 
was  conjuring  up  "a  giant  Dienblenphu" — 
a  reference  to  the  catastrophic  French  de- 
feat by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  in  1964 

Westmoreland's  grim  words  could  not  be 
described  as  any  veiled  slgnsd  for  a  revolt  of 
the  generals.  But  they  were  tangible  evidence 
of  the  rearguard  action  that  Laird,  Secretary 
of  State  William  P.  Rogers  and  the  President 
himself  are  now  fighting  to  carry  out  the 
troop-withdrawal  policy. 

The  words  are  testimony,  too,  to  deepen- 
ing fears  within  the  White  House  of  right- 
wing  political  reaction  against  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  to  "Vletnamlze"  the  war  To  the 
extent  that  U.S.  casualties  remain  high  as 
the  withdrawals  proceed.  Mr.  Nixon  Is  highly 
vulnerable  to  political  attack. 

This  partially  explains  the  long  delay  in 
the  President's  announcement  of  a  second 
troop  puUback.  following  the  first  wlthdrawaJ 
of  25,000  troops  announced  on  June  8. 

Moreover,  in  making  the  decision  to  delay 
that  second  announcement,  the  President 
was  buvlng  time  out  of  political  factors  hav- 
ing notmng  at  aU  to  do  with  Vietnam.  The 
success  of  the  Apollo  moon  shot.  It  was  de- 
cided m  the  White  House,  created  so  much 
pro-Nlxon  euphoria  that  a  delay  in  the  an- 
nouncement promised  for  August  would  be 
politically  acceptable.  White  House  strate- 
gists also  calculated  that  a  troop  pullout 
would  have  maximum  effectiveness  In  cool- 
ing the  campuses  If  it  came  after  the  start 
of  the  new  school  year. 

In  sum,  the  White  House  determined  that 
Mr.  Nixon  could  appease  the  generals  by 
stretching  out  the  process  of  de-Amertcan- 
Izlng  the  war  without  triggering  an  immedi- 
ate backfire  from  the  doves. 

But  despite  the  euphoria  of  Apollo,  the 
cost  of  the  long  delay  has  been  severe.  It 
has  damaged  Mr  Nixon's  credibility  and  has 
revealed  the  fundamental  split  between  his 
civilian  advisers — Laird.  Rogers,  and  Henry 
Kissinger,  his  national  security  adviser — and 
the  generals. 

It  Isn't  generally  known,  for  example,  that 
during  the  polite,  public  spat  between  the 
State  and  Defense  Departments  over  the  level 
of  North  Vietnamese  infiltration  into  South 
Vletnson.  some  high  military  officers  in  the 
Pentagon  secretly  lobbied  the  press.  Their 
message:  That  the  State  Department  did  not 
know  what  it  was  talking  about  In  claiming 
a  major  reduction  In  infiltration.  This  lobby- 
ing undoubtedly  was  done  without  Laird's 
knowledge. 

Furthermore,  the  delay  was  deeply  re- 
sented at  working  levels  of  the  State  De- 
partment (it  came  only  four  days  after 
Rogers'  careful  press  conference  pledge  that 
the  U.S.  would  take  major  risks  for  p>eace ) . 

This  is  the  backdrop  to  the  President's 
summit  meeting  Friday.  With  every  major 
clvlUan  and  military  official  involved  In  the 
war  present,  Mr  Nixon  wlU  have  to  adjudi- 
cate groving  differences  between  his  gen- 
erals, mo.-e  convinced  than  ever  that  the 
enemy  Is  now  on  the  brink  of  military  de- 
feat, and  Ills  civilian  advisers,  who  will  insist 
on  following  the  announced  plan  of  with- 
drawals. 

Whichever  way  Mr.  Nixon  chooses,  the  gen- 
erals, emboldened  by  their  success  last 
month,  are  not  about  to  give  up  their  flank- 
ing attacks  on  the  policy  of  pulling  U.S. 
troops  out  of  the  war  That  Is  the  real  cost 
of  the  I»resldent's  delay. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  15.  1969] 

Death  op  Ho  Is  a  Gbavx  Blow  to  Hanoi  and 

Hopes    fob    Peace 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 

The  death  of  Ho  Chi   Mlnh  Is  judged   in 

all  the  assessments  as  a  grave  blow  to  Hanoi. 
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He  was  father  figure  who.  In  the  ordeal  of  30 
years  of  war  and  occupation,  stood  (or  the 
independence  of  the  Vletnameae  people.  How- 
eTOT  Incapacitated  he  may  have  been  in 
recent  months,  tbere  is  no  substitute. 

But  It  Is  alao  very  likely  to  be  a  blow  to 
the  hope  of  p>eace  by  negotiation.  Ho  alone 
had  the  authority  to  put  the  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  a  comprotnlse  settlement  which 
might  have  ended  the  bloodletting  and  have 
made  eventual  American  withdrawal  pos- 
sible His  heirs  have  nothing  like  hU  umfy- 
ing  force  or  his  authoritarian  voice. 

For  Ho  death  In  the  midst  of  a  still  Incon- 
clusive war.  taking  such  a  hideous  toll  in 
misery  and  suffering.  Is  the  filial  grim  irony. 
This  reporter  has  a  vivid  memory  of  a  talk 
with  India's  Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
in  1961.  This  was  as  the  guerrilla  tactic  in 
the  jungles  of  Indochina  had  begun  to  tell 
heavily  against  the  French  colonial  army. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n  Ho  had  entered 
Into  long  and  painstaking  negotiation  in 
Paris  for  the  Independence  of  the  democratic 
republic  of  Vietnam,  which  was  his  creation. 
After  many  months  he  tielleved  he  had  ob- 
tained agreement  insuring  his  role  in  an  in- 
dependent nation  in  which  French  commer- 
cial interests  would  be  respected  Returning 
home,  he  stopped  in  New  Delhi  for  a  meeting 
with  Nehru. 

Ho  told  the  Indian  leader  he  -ftas  confident 
the  agreement  was  workable  As  Nehru  re- 
ported their  conversation.  Ho  envisaged  a 
form  of  Socialist  gradualism  that  would 
mean  llve-and-let-Uve  in  the  developing  na- 
tion 

This  may  have  been  a  naive  view.  Nehru 
tended  to  look  at  communism  through  his 
own  rose-colored  glasses  There  was,  however, 
at  least  the  hope  that  the  conservatism  of 
the  Vietnamese  peasant  and  the  centuries-old 
tradition  of  resistance  to  the  external  enemy 
would  restrain  Ho's  doctrinaire  communism. 
Watching  from  afar  with  dread  for  the  con- 
sequences in  all  of  Asia.  Nehru  saw  this  hope 
vanishing  in  a  savage  colonial  war. 

The  experiment  died  aborning.  The  French 
colonials,  backed  by  the  military,  vetoed  the 
grant  of  Independence,  if  Indeed  it  has  been 
that,  by  Paris.  Ho,  as  the  leader  of  the  guer- 
rilla army,  constantly  invoked  the  nation- 
alism of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

The  French,  propping  up  Bao  Dal.  the 
puppet  emperor  who  had  no  popular  follow- 
ing, fought  the  war  with  foreign  legionnaires 
officered  by  the  graduating  classes  out  of 
St.  Cyr,  sacrlfied  in  a  hopeless  conflict. 

This  was  the  first  great  error,  original  sin. 
It  has  been  compoundeo  again  and  again  'n 
the  Ijng,  agonizing  ordeal  costing  to  date 
38.000  American  lives  and  at  least  $100  bil- 
lion m  American  treasure. 

The  first  compounding  of  the  error  has 
been  for  this  observer  the  most  difficult  to 
understand.  The  United  States  set  out  to 
give  the  French  blank-check  backing  for  that 
colonial  war.  One  reason,  of  course,  was  the 
woef'Ily  deficient  diplomatic  reporting  from 
America's  representatives  in  Saigon.  They 
simply  took  the  optimistic  French  reports 
and  glided  them  with  diplomatic  verbiage. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration Washington  was  pourine  iSOO 
million  a  year  into  the  French  treasury  to 
underwrite  the  cost  of  the  war  and  sustain 
the  franc.  In  the  never-never-land  rhetoric 
of  the  day  Vietnam  was  a  bastion  of  the  free 
world  attainst  communism.  As  the  French 
fell  at  Dienblenphu.  armed  intervention  by 
the  United  States  hung  narrowly  in  the 
balance  with  the  then  Vice-President.  Rich- 
ard M  Nixon,  hlnUng  at  the  need  to  send 
In  American  ground  troops.  P^resident  E;.jen- 
hower's  cooler  Judgment  prevailed. 

The  compounding  of  the  Initial  error  con- 
tinued after  the  country  was  p>artltloned  In 
1954  between  North  and  South.  A  country 
tribal  and  feudal  in  nature  was  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  western-style  democracy  and 
provided  with  a  stout  army  as  a  contribution 
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to  the  containment  of  Chinese  communism. 
One  by  one  the  steps  were  taken  in  a  via 
Dolorosa  leading  up  to  the  present  Impasse. 

President  Kennedy,  sanctioning  the  send- 
ing m  1961  of  10.000  armed  "advisers"  au- 
thorized to  flre  at  the  enemy,  took  one  of  the 
critical  steps.  L3mdon  Johnson  was  the  grlev- 
OMs  compounder,  building  up  the  American 
presence  to  an  extent  that  overwhelmed  Viet- 
nam with  an  Americanized  war. 

The  hopeful  Interpretation  Is  that  Ho's 
death  open  a  conviction  path  to  negotiation 
In  the  Paris  peace  talks.  But  two  formidable 
obstacles  stand  In  the  way.  One  la  the  con- 
viction underscored  In  Ambassador  Ellsworth 
Bunker's  dispatches  that  Nguyen  Van  Thieu 
can  achieve  unity  and  political  stability  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  other  is  the  persistent 
warning  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  against 
any  speedier  withdrawal  of  American  troops. 
Short  of  boldly  confronting  these  two  ob- 
stacles, and  that  is  not  in  the  cards,  there 
la  no  exit  from  Vietnam. 


HO  CHI  MINH  AS  BLOODY  TYRANT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  15,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  fol- 
lowing the  death  recently  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  various  comments  In  the  press  con- 
cerning the  North  Vietnamese  leader  pro- 
vide a  shocking  contrast  as  to  his  record 
In  behalf  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  Ray 
Cromley,  whose  informative  column  ap- 
pears locally  In  the  Washington  Dally 
News,  commented  on  one  aspect  of  the 
press  treatment  of  Ho: 

Most  astounding  have  been  the  series  of 
editorials  in  a  number  of  leading  American 
newspapers  praising  the  late  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
as  an  ardent  nationalist  and  Vietnamese 
patriot. 

Mr.  Cromley  then  proceeded  to  outline 
the  treachery  which  the  Communist 
leader  used  m  eventually  gaining  leader- 
ship of  the  unfortimate  North  Vietnam- 
ese people.  The  Cromley  column  dated 
September  10,  1969,  appears  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  September  11. 

Another  journalist  whose  appraisal  of 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  is  realistic  and  based  on 
the  facts  is  Philip  Potter,  who,  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  September  7,  pre- 
sented evidence  of  the  barbarities  in- 
flicted upon  the  Vietnamese  people  by 
Ho  and  his  cohorts.  The  Potter  item,  en- 
titled "Ho  Chi  Minh  as  Bloody  Tyrant," 
examines  statements  from  various 
sources  describing  the  extent  of  the  bru- 
tal treatment  which  the  people  of  North 
Vietnam  alone  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  regime. 

Public  sources  confirm  the  charge  that 
Ho  was  a  bloody  tyrant.  With  ample 
evidence  available  to  prove  his  ruth- 
less record,  one  can  but  wonder  about  the 
responsibility  of  journalists  who  lauded 
or  glossed  over  Ho  Chi  Minh's  blood- 
stained record  of  brutality  against  the 
people  of  North  Vietnam  alone. 

To  help  set  the  record  straight  on  this 
issue,  I  submit  the  Philip  Potter  article 
of  Sept«nber  7,  "Ho  Chi  Mlnh  as  Bloody 
Tyrant,"  from  the  Baltimore  Sun  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
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Ho  Chi  Mikh  as  Bloodt  Ttbant 
(By  Philip  Potter) 

Washingtok. — Ho  Ohl  Mlnh,  the  father- 
founder  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  North 
Vietnam,  is  dead,  and  now  becomes  legend. 

Perhaps  the  best  physical  description  of 
the  old  Communist  who  sought  for  50  years 
to  establish  his  rule  over  aU  Vietnam  was 
that  of  an  American  expert  In  psychological 
warfare  In  Saigon  who  once  wrote.  "It's 
damned  difficult  to  tell  people  to  hate  a  guy 
who  looks  like  a  half-starved  Santa  Claus." 

But  there  are  those  who  did,  and  who 
would  take  sharp  Issue  with,  for  example, 
the  message  of  condolence  India's  Prime  Min- 
ister Indira  Gandhi  sent  from  New  Delhi 
to  Hanoi:  'Ho  Chi  Minh  has  ceased  to  live, 
yet  he  Is  indestructible  like  his  own  people," 
she  wrote.  'His  kindliness,  simplicity,  love 
of  humanity,  self  sacrifice  and  courage  will 
inspire  generations  to  come." 

Bernard  Levin,  columnist  for  the  London 
Daily  Mail,  was  one  of  those  who  spurned 
such  eulogies. 

"The  plain  truth,"  he  wrote,  "is  that  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  was  a  ruthless  and  bloody  tyrant. 
His  first  action  on  completing  the  conquest  of 
North  Vietnam  was  to  slaughter  in  cold 
blood  some  50,000  men  and  women  who 
might  have  opposed  his  rule.  When  his  cam- 
paign to  take  over  South  Vietnam  began  it 
was  waged  with  a  policy  of  deliberate  atroc- 
ity, as  an  instrument  of  terror,  the  like  of 
which  had  not  been  seen  in  the  modern 
world. 

"Prom  the  cases  of  children  literally 
chopped  to  pieces  before  their  parents'  eyes, 
in  villages  temporarly  seized  by  the  Viet 
Cong,  to  the  hundreds  of  men,  women  and 
children  who  had  been  clubbed  to  death  and 
whose  txxltes  were  discovered  after  the  Tet 
offensive,  the  story  was  the  same — the  gross- 
est atrocities,  committed  in  the  heat  of 
the  battle  or  the  blood-lust  of  revenge  but  as 
a  calculated  and  Important  part  of  gentle, 
witty  Uncle  Ho's  policies." 

That  wispy- bearded  Uncle  Ho  was  butcher 
as  well  as  poet  and  lover  of  children  is 
chronicled  by  well-esteemed  Vietnam  au- 
thorities, Including  the  late  Bernard  B.  Fall, 
a  one-time  French  resistance  fighter  who 
became  a  professor  at  Howard  University 
here,  and  was  kiled  on  one  of  his  many 
trips  to  Vietnam. 

In  one  of  these,  "The  Two  Vletnams,"  pub- 
lished la  1967,  he  wrote  of  the  "utmost  fe- 
rocity" With  which  land  reform  waa  carried 
out  In  Ho's  Democratic  Republic — the  Com- 
munist regime,  purged  of  most  of  Ho's  non- 
Communist  allies  in  the  struggle  that  drove 
the  French  from  Indochina — that  was  estab- 
lished in  the  northern  half  of  the  partitioned 
Vietnam  in  1954. 

"While  it  is  obviously  Impossible  to  give 
precise  figures,"  Mr.  Pall  wrote,  "the  best- 
educated  guesses  on  the  subject  are  that 
probably  close  to  50,000  North  Vietnamese 
were  executed  in  connection  with  the  land 
reform  and  that  at  least  twice  as  many  were 
arrested  and  sent  to  forced  labor  campxs." 

Ho  finally  relented  after  a  popular  explo- 
sion over  the  purge  and  removed  Truong 
Chinh  as  secretary- general  of  the  Laodong  or 
Vietnamese  Workers  party,  a  euphemism  for 
the  Indochina  Communist  party  "dissolved" 
by  Ho  when  he  was  heading  a  nationalist 
front  against  the  French. 

It  Is  interesting  that  Truong  Is  still  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  four  most  powerful  men 
in  the  party  politburo  that  runs  the  Demo- 
cratic  Republic   of  North   Vietnam. 

There  are  those  who  claim  Falls  figure  to 
be  a  vast  understatement. 

One  was  Hoang  Van  Chi,  a  North  Viet- 
namese doctor  and  chemist  who  in  1942  Joined 
the  Vletmlnh  against  the  French  and  was 
cited  by  Ho  for  his  contributions  in  1948, 
but  Oed  to  South  Vietnam  in  1954  after  his 
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arrest  as  a  member  of  the  landlord  class  the 
Communists  had  marked  for  later  extinc- 
tion. 

He  put  the  slain  in  one  {irovlnce  alone  at 
90.000  and  gave  this  description  of  Ho  and 
his  ruling  circle : 

"A  party  organized  by  a  group  of  intel- 
ligent and  passionate  youths  who  opposed 
French  rtile  and  fled  to  Moscow  for  studies, 
who  absorbed  Bolshevist  philosophy  and 
achieving  control  in  North  Vietnam  pushed 
the  class  struggle,  slaughtered  Hch  peaeanu, 
ruined  middle-class  peasants  and  small  town 
bourgeoisie  and  enslaved  the  proletariat  and 
Intellectuals,  having  lost  their  human  feel- 
ings and  developed  a  tigerish  taste  for  blood." 

Hoang.  whom  this  correspondent  inter- 
viewed in  Saigon  in  1957.  was  no  admirer  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  regime  of  then  (later 
assassinated)  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  either 
accusing  it  of  using  the  same  methods  as  the 
Communists  and  predicting  Dlem's  fall  for 
failure  to  establish  real  democracy  In  the 
country. 

The  "Area  Handbook  for  North  Vietnam," 
prepared  by  the  Foreign  Area  Studies  of  the 
American  University  In  1967.  put  the  killed 
in  the  "social  transformation"  that  followed 
the  setting  up  of  Ho's  regime  after  the 
French  defeat  as  high  as  100.000. 

Ho  had  set  the  stage  for  it  in  1953,  the 
handbook  states,  by  issuing  a  party  decree 
under  which  all  heads  of  households  in 
areas  controlled  by  the  Vletmlnh  were  clas- 
sified according  to  alleged  personal  wealth, 
with  landlords  comprising  the  highest  of 
five  strata  and  landless  and  wage-earning 
peasants  the  lowest. 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  this  classification, 
said  the  handbook,  widely  used  in  the  State 
Department  that  the  Ho  regime  "undertook 
the  systematic  elimination  of  persons  in  the 
lop  strata  who  were  condemned  as  'enemies 
of  the  people'  and  imprisoned  or  executed. 

"The  victims  were  mainly  Confucian 
scholars.  Buddhist  monks.  Catholic  priests 
and  other  traditional  village  leaders.  This 
show  of  force  and  brutaUty.  reminiscent  of 
methods  employed  by  the  Chinese  Cc«nmu- 
nlsts  In  an  earlier  campaign,  took  the  lives 
of   50,000   to    100,000   rural   Inhabitants." 

That  Ho,  a  Comintern  agent  who  spent 
years  In  China,  knew  Chinese  Communist 
ways  was  attested  by  the  Peking  regime  in 
its  message  of  condolence  to  Hanoi  after  his 
death. 

It  called  him  "close  comrade  In  arms  of 
the  Chinese  people  ...  an  outstanding  pro- 
letarian revolutionary  [actually  he  was  the 
son  of  a  minor  mandarin)  who  applied  the 
universal  truth  of  Marxism-Leninism  to  the 
concrete  practice  of  Vietnamese  revolution." 
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BANKING  COMMITTEE  MEETS  TO 
DISCUSS  BANK  LOBBYING  IN- 
VESTIGATION 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  15,  1969 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  House.  I  wish  to  announce 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Ciurency  will  meet  In  open  session 
to  discuss  the  bank  lobbying  investiga- 
tion which  the  committee  will  under- 
take. 

The  meeting  of  the  committee  to  dis- 
cuss this  investigation  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  September  24,  at  10  a.m.,  in 
the  committee  hearing  room  2128,  Ray- 
burn  House  Office  Building. 
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THE  DEFAMATION  OP  JUDGE 
HAYNSWORTH 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  IS.  1969 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
moment  that  President  Nixon  announced 
his  intention  to  nominate  Judge  Clement 
P.  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  for  the  Supreme 
Court  there  has  been  a  veritable  clamor 
of  criticism  from  some  of  our  liberal 
brethren,  but  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  edi- 
torial from  the  September  5, 1969,  edition 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  arguments 
of  these  critics  have  little  or  no  merit.  I 
include  the  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
Th«   Detamation   or  Judge   Hatnsworth 

Professional  "civil  rights"  agitators,  labor 
leaders,  and  "liberal"  columnists  have 
launched  a  massive  propaganda  campaign 
against  confirmation  by  the  Senate  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  nomination  of  Judge  Clement  F. 
Haynsworth  Jr.,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be  a 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  court. 
Judge  Haynsworth  is  opposed  mainly  by 
the  same  forces  that  defeated  Senate  con- 
firmation of  President  Hoover's  nomination 
of  Judge  John  J.  Parker,  of  North  Carolina, 
for  the  Supreme  court  In  1930.  Judge  Parker 
was  chief  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  4th  circuit,  of  which  Judge 
Haynsworth  has  been  chief  Judge  since  1964. 
The  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  the  labor  unions,  and 
other  "liberal"  elements  attacked  Judge 
Parker  as  a  "reactionary,"  but  some  liberal 
senators  who  voted  against  him,  notably 
Borah  of  Idaho.  Wheeler  of  Montana,  and  La 
FoUette  of  Wisconsin,  praised  him  in  later 
years. 

Judge  Haynsworth  has  been  called  a  "hard 
core  segregationist"  by  Joseph  L.  Rauh  Jr., 
vice  chairman  of  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  and  prime  mover  of  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights.  Roy  Wilkins.  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  N.A.A.C.P.,  has  issued 
a  manifesto  charging  that  the  Judge  "has 
been  reversed  four  times  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  court  in  cirtl  rights  cases"  and  Is  a 
"partisan  of  racially  segregated  public  edu- 
cation." 

These  pillars  of  the  liberal  establishment 
looked  pretty  silly  when  John  P.  Roche  of 
Brandeia  university,  former  White  House  in- 
tellectual in  residence  and  former  national 
chairman  of  the  A.  D.  A.,  came  to  Judge 
Haynsworth's  defense.  Roche  remarked  that 
Haynsworth  "hardly  looks  like  a  red-neck 
segregationist  from  the  piney  woods"  and 
added:  "Haynsworth's  record  .  .  .  was  exam- 
ined with  a  microscope  and.  as  far  as  any 
critic  could  discover,  he  has  never  called  for 
the  restoration  of  clavery,  lor  legalization 
of  torture,  or  lor  the  abolition  of  the  federal 
government." 

George  Meany.  president  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
and  some  of  the  liberal  columnists  are  at- 
tacking Judge  Haynsworth  solely  on  the  basis 
of  an  alleged  "conflict  of  Interest"  in  a  case 
decided  by  his  court.  The  Judge  owned  15 
per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Carolina  Vend- 
A-Matlc  company,  of  which  he  also  was  an 
officer  and  a  director.  While  grossing  about 
$3,000,000  a  year,  this  company  received  »50,- 
000  a  year  for  the  use  of  its  vending  machines 
m  the  plants  of  the  Deerlng-MUllken  com- 
pany, a  large  textile  manufacturer. 

In  August,  1963.  on  the  basis  of  competi- 
tive bidding,  Deertng-MlUlken  awarded  Vend- 
A-Matlc  a  second  »50.000-a-year  contract 
but  turned  down  two  other  Vend-A-Matlc 
bids.  In  February,  Judge  Haynsworth's  court 
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began  considering  an  unfair  labor  practice 
charge  against  the  Darlington  Manufactur- 
ing company,  a  Deering-MilUken  subsidiary, 
and  in  November,  1983,  Judge  Haynsworth 
wrrote  the  court's  opinion  In  a  2  to  1  decision 
in  favor  of  Darlington. 

Thus  the  only  question  Is  whether  15  per 
cent  ownership  of  a  company  that  received 
less  than  2  per  cent  of  its  gross  income  from 
a  company  which  had  a  subsidiary  involved 
in  the  litigation  amounted  to  a  conflict  of 
Interest. 

In  1964.  when  Carolina  Vend-A-Matic  was 
purchased  by  ARA  Services,  Inc..  Judge 
Haynsworth  promptly  sold  the  ARA  stock  he 
received  for  his  Interest  In  Vend-A-Matic  He 
said  it  might  be  all  right  for  a  Judge  to  hold 
an  interest  in  a  small,  local  company  but  not 
In  a  national  company  doing  business  all 
over  the  country.  Altho  he  received  $450,000 
for  his  ARA  stock  In  1964,  it  Is  worth  more 
than  $1,400,000  today. 

The  truth,  it  appears,  is  that  the  liberals 
are  against  Judge  Haynsworth  because  he  Is 
a  "strict  constructionist"  who  applies  the 
Constitution  as  it  Is  WTltten.  The  liberals 
believe  the  Constitution  is  made  of  rubber 
and  can  be  stretched  to  accommodate  their 
vision  of  a  socialist  -velfare  state. 
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tered  the  Army  as  a  2d  lieutenant.  He 
planned  to  make  the  Army  his  career.  la 
June.  1904.  he  was  promoted  to  captain,  and 
in  January,  1968,  to  major. 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  Major  Brttz  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Ellen  Irey; 
a  daughter,  Deborah  Irey,  and  a  son,  Mi- 
chael Irey,  all  of  Green  Cove  Springs. 


MAJ.   RONALD   J.   BRITZ  KILLED  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 


TAX  REFORM 


OF    MABTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  15,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Maj.  Ronald  J.  Britz,  a  fine  man  from 
Maryland,  was  recently  killed  in  Viet- 
nam. I  wish  to  commend  his  courage 
and  honor  his  memory  by  includmg  the 
following  article  in  the  Record: 
Maj.  R.  J.  Barrz  Dncs  in  Vietnam — Parents 

OF     Caheeb     Soldier     Livr     in     Severna 

Park 

An  Army  major  whose  parents  live  In 
Severna  Park  has  been  killed  In  Vietnam, 
the  Defense  Department  announced  yester- 
day. 

Maj.  Ronald  J.  Britz,  31.  of  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Fla  ,  was  killed  September  3  when 
the  helicopter  In  which  he  was  riding  was 
shot  down  by  enemy  gunfire.  The  helicopter 
crashed  and  burned  In  Blnh  Long  province. 
60  miles  north  of  Saigon,  while  Major  Britz 
was  on  a  military  mission. 

He    Is    the    son    of    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Joseph 
C.   Britz,   of  2   St.   Ives  drive.  Severna   Park. 
Began  tour  on  July  4 

Major  Britz  was  the  operations  officer  of 
the  headquarters  company  of  the  8th  En- 
gineer Battalion  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division 
( Air  Mobile ) . 

Major  Britz  began  bis  second  tour  of  duty 
in  Vietnam  on  July  4. 

During  his  first  tour  In  Vietnam,  from 
1966  to  1967.  he  was  awarded  the  Air  Medal, 
for  extensive  air  travel,  and  the  Bronze  Star, 
for  the  quality  of  his  work.  He  also  received 
the  Army  Commendation  Medal  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  work  while  stationed  In  Ger- 
many In   1966  before  going  to  Vietnam. 

Between  his  two  tours  In  Vietnam,  Major 
Britz  taught  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
courses  at  Clemson  Unlversitv,  In  Clemson, 
S.C. 

Major  Britt  was  bom  in  Philadelphia.  He 
attended  the  University  of  Kansas,  where 
he  majored  In  mechanical  engineering.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  ROTC  there  and  be- 
longed to  the  Phi  Kappa  Tau  fraternity. 

In   June.    1960,   after   graduation,   he   en- 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  15,  1969 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  ratlier  hurried  fashion,  we  passed  the 
tax  reform  bill  Just  prior  to  our  summer 
recess  and  sent  it  to  the  Senate  for  their 
consideration.  I  voted  for  the  bill,  al- 
though I  was  opposed  to  certain  sections 
such  as  the  one  that  would  alter  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  mterest  received  from 
State  and  mumcipal  bonds.  My  home 
State  of  Mississippi,  like  many  other 
States  throughout  the  Nation,  has  be- 
come concerned,  and  rightfully  so.  over 
the  possible  effecus  this  section  of  the 
tax  reform  bill  will  have  on  providmg 
State  and  municipal  services  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  following  resolution  passed 
by  both  houses  of  the  Mississippi  Legisla- 
ture while  in  extraordinary  session.  I  be- 
lieve the -resolution  sr>eaks  for  itself. 

The  resolution  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  4 

( A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Mississippi  congressional  delegation  to 
oppose  pending  Federal  legislation  relat- 
ing to  tax-exempt  interest  on  pubUc  bond 
issues  because  of  the  increased  costs  which 
would  accrue  to  states,  counties,  and 
municipalities) 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  considering  several  proposals  whereby  the 
Income  tax  exemption  for  interest  paid  on 
bonds  Lssued  by  State  and  local  governments 
would  be  limited:  and 

Whereas,  it  has  long  been  considered  un- 
constitutional for  the  Federal  Government 
to  tax  State  or  local  governments;  and 

Whereas,  any  plan  which  would  directly  or 
indirectly  tax  Interest  paid  en  State  or  local 
government  bonds  would  be  an  Impairment 
of  the  previously  determined  constitutional 
immunity;  and 

Whereas,  any  limitation  on  tax  exemption 
of  Interest  paid  on  State  and  local  bonds 
would  result  In  higher  Interest  rates  to  be 
paid  by  State  and  local  governments  in  their 
borrowing;  and 

Whereas,  any  Increase  In  cost  of  borrow- 
ing Is  paid  directly  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
community  borrowing  or  by  the  users  of 
publicly   owned   facilities;    and 

Whereas,  any  limitation  on  tax  exemp- 
tion of  Interest  paid  on  State  and  local  bonds 
would  limit  the  market  for  such  bonds;  and 
Whereas,  any  limitation  of  the  market  in 
which  State  and  local  bonds  are  sold  would 
handicap  State  and  local  governments  In 
prortding  funds  for  urgently  needed  pubUc 
improvements : 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  the  Senate  concurring  therein. 
That  by  this  resolution  we  express  our  op- 
position to  any  plan  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  would  in  any  way  limit 
the  tax-exempt  status  of  interest  p^d  on 
bonds  issued  by  State  or  local  goTemment; 
and 
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Be  It  further  resolved,  That  the  Secretary 
of  State  forward  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  every 
member  of  Congreaa  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
September  2,  1968. 

Adopted    by    the    Senate,    September    11 
1969. 

John  R.  Jcnkin, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

CRABLES  L.  Stri-LIVAN, 

President  of  the  Senate. 


CLEAN   WATER  MORE  IMPORTANT 
THAN  MOON  SHOTS 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  15,  1969 
Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
the  House  voted  to  spend  $256  million 
more  for  space  exploration  than  the  Na- 
tional, Aeronautics  ana  Space  Adminis- 
tratlQU.had  originally  requested.  Yet 
during  the  current  year,  the  Federal 
Government  is  spending  $486  million  less 
for  aid  to  local  units  of  government  for 
water  treatment  facilities  than  it 
promised  in  the  Clean  Water  Restoration 
Act  of  1966.  These  facts  show,  so  starkly, 
that  we  are  not  putting  first  things  first! 
In  recent  years  water  pollution  has  be- 
come a  subject  of  increasing  political  at- 
tention. Unfortunately,  the  performance 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  protec- 
tion of  our  environment  from  the  effects 
of  water  pollution  has  been  much  less 
impressive  than  its  promises. 

The  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of 
1966  pledged  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
assist  local  municipalities  in  their  efforts 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  raw  and  in- 
adequately treated  sewage  that  floods 
our  lakes  and  streams.  But  this  pledge 
has  been  ignored  and  funds  have  not 
been  made  available.  This  inaction  by 
the  Federal  Government  has  forced  local 
municipalities  to  assume  a  larger  share 
of  flnancing  pollution  abatement  proj- 
ects and  has  resulted  in  skyrocketing  in- 
creases in  local  property  taxes. 

The  discrepancy  between  promise  and 
performance  has  turned  into  a  "credi- 
bility gap"  of  unprecedented  proportions. 
The  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  au- 
thorized $150  million  for  sewage  treat- 
ment facility  construction  in  fiscal  1967. 
The  Congress,  however,  delivered  only 
$141  million.  The  "money  gap"  has 
widened  starkly  since  1967.  In  fiscal  1968, 
$450  million  was  promised  but  only  $203 
million  was  delivered.  In  1969,  $700  mil- 
lion was  promised  for  pollution  abate- 
ment. Only  $214  million  will  be  delivered 
The  same  amount,  $214  million  has  been 
requested  for  fiscal  1970  by  both  the 
Nixon  and  Johnson  administrations  de- 
spite a  promise  of  a  full  $i  billion. 

The  situation  is  crucial  in  municipali- 
ties throughout  the  Nation.  The  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
reports  that  4,525  water  treatment  proj- 
ects are  being  developed,  which  wUl  caU 
for  $2.3  billion  in  Federal  aid  in  con- 
structmg  water  treatment  facilities  hav- 
ing a  total  cost  of  $5.1  billion 
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In  Wisconsin's  Seventh  Congressional 
District  alone,  87  projects  are  undergo- 
ing development.  These  87  projects  will 
cost  an  estimated  $12,809,553.  An  esti- 
mated $4,688,543  in  Federal  funds  has 
been  requested.  These  requests  total 
more  than  will  be  allowed  for  the  entire 
State  of  Wisconsin  during  the  coming 
year,  unless  Congress  acts  to  raise  the 
amount  the  Administration  has  asked 
for. 

Fourteen  of  the  15  counties  in  the 
Seventh  District  have  one  or  more  water 
treatment  projects  undergoing  develop- 
ment. Virtually  every  project  is  of  viul 
importance  to  the  streams  and  lakes  in 
the  respective  counties.  There  follows  a 
listing  of  the  cost  of  the  development  of 
projects  in  those  fourteen  counties  and 
the  funds  that  are  being  sought  from  the 
Federal  Government: 


C«unty 


Water  pollu- 
tion control 
_  .  ,  funds 

TobI  cost  requested 


^^'"^^ $6,000 

^'"\    -     583,000 

,f  "'"t     .    419, 900 

L^nSladS- 13.000 

t,'"":"'"  720,000 

Marathon  4  2]j  55g 

Marquette '359.' 000 

Menominee 45  OOO 

P°"»l!e 378,000 

S*"*'™ 2,128,405 

ifV''"    - 429.000 

^^"P^a-    1,336,000 

*»"^^s'»    398.714 

Wood 1,844,976 


$3,000 

216,800 

170,500 

6.500 

360.000 

1.372,769 

179,500 

22,500 

189.000 

666.657 

214.500 

609,000 

179,100 

548,217 


The  inadequate  funding  of  pollution 
abatement  programs  becomes  ironic 
when  we  contemplate  the  ease  with  which 
Congress  can  supply  funds  that  exceed 
the  budget  requests  of  the  administra- 
tion. On  June  10,  for  example,  the  House 
approved  a  budget  which  gave  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration $256  million  more  than  it  had 
originally  requested.  It  provided  for  10 
manned  space  flights  to  the  moon  over 
the  next  3  years  rather  than  the  six 
originally  planned.  I  voted  against  the 
NASA  budget.  The  $256  million  in  excess 
funds  which  we  so  generously  voted  for 
NASA  could  have  more  than  doubled  the 
administration's  requested  funds  for  aid 
to  local  units  of  governments  for  water 
treatment  facilities.  A  widely  quoted  re- 
mark is  most  applicable  here: 

Here  we  are.  standing  knee-deep  in  sewage, 
trying  to  land  men  on  the  moon. 

If  a  Congress  and  an  administration 
can  levy  the  taxes  we  levy,  and  spend  the 
dollars  we  spend  and  still  not  provide 
ample  money  to  cleanse  our  rivers, 
streams,  and  air,  then  we  simply  do  not 
know  how  to  govern,  we  do  not  know  how 
to  make  intelligent  choices  and  we  have 
no  sense  of  values  worthy  of  mention. 

Unless  we  come  to  our  senses,  history 
will  tell  that  ours  was  a  generation  which 
worked  with  computers  of  unimaginable 
complexity,  sent  men  to  the  moon  and 
functioned  with  thousands  of  devices 
which  are  a  gadgetmakers  dream,  but 
did  not  show  wisdom,  the  good  sense,  or 
even  the  good  taste  to  clean  ijp  its  own 
habitat. 

That  is  why  it  is  essential  that  we  pro- 
vide at  least  the  full  $1  billion  to  fund  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  promised 
for  fiscal  year  1970.  I  urge  the  Congress 
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to  respond  to  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  have  joined  in  the  citizens'  criisade 
for  clean  water.  The  Moon  and  Mars  can 
wait.  Our  water  cannot. 


FROM  THE  MOTHER  OP  A  MARINE 
IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  15,  1969 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  a  copy  of  two  poems  written  by 
the  mother  of  a  marine  who  gave  his 
life  for  his  country  in  Vietnam. 

All  too  frequently  the  depth  of  courage 
and  the  strength  of  faith  which  have 
been  shown  by  those  closest  to  these 
tragedies  is  overlooked.  I  have  read  the.se 
two  poems  again  and  again,  Mr.  Speaker 
and  I  would  like  to  share  Mrs.  Hodges' 
poignant  thoughts  with  the  rest  of  my 
colleagues  and  insert  them  in  the 
Record: 

Prom  the  Mother  of  a  Marine  in  Vietnam 

I  By  Erma  Lea  Hodges ) 
I  wonder  how  my  son  is  feeling  today. 
He's  on  the  bloody  battlefield  so  far  away. 
He's  In  Viet  Nam  with  the  US  Marines, 
They  are  the  worlds  Greatest  Fighting 
Machines. 

I  got  up  last  night  after  I  had  gone  to  bed. 
1  got  down  on  my  knees  and  this  Is  what  1 

said; 
"Dear  Lord,  I'm  coming  to  You  right  now 
1  know  You'll  help  me  bear  this  burden 

somehow ! 

My  only  son  is  on  the  battlefield. 
I'm  sure.  Lord,  you  know  Just  how  I  feel. 
Because  Your  only  Son  was  spit  on  and  beat. 
They  hung  Him  on  a  cross  with  nails  In  His 

feet. 
You  turned  Your  head  because  You  couldn't 

be€U-  to  see. 
Your  only  Son  suffer  such  terrible  agony. 
So  I'm  telling  You  things  I  can't  tell  my  son. 
He  would  only  worry  about  his  mom. 

I  haven't  rested   a  minute  since   he's   been 

gone. 
My  nerves  will  stay  on  edge  until  he  comes 

home, 
I  cook  a  good  meal  and  then  I  can't  eat, 
When  I  go  to  bed  I  cant  even  sleep. 

It's  the  rainy  season  over  there  now, 

I'm  sure  he  misses  me  saying  to  him. 

"Son.  go  change  your  wet  clothes  right  quick. 

If  you  wear  those  you  know  you'll  be  sick.'' 

Please  watch  over  him  and  give  him  strength. 

Give  him  plenty  of  food  and  good  water  to 

drink. 
When  he  comes  home  then  I  will  bake. 
His  favorite  lemon  pie  and  a  big  chocolate 

cake. 

I  can't  tell  him,  how  often  I  write  him  all 

my  worries. 
Then  tear  It  up  because  he  has  more  than  he 

can  carry. 
It  seems  so  long  since  he's  been  gone  and 

nights  will  never  end. 
I  know  it's  so  much  worse  on  him  over  in  a 

foreign  land. 

Lord,  encourage  him  when  he's  low  and  for 

this  one  thing  I  plead. 
That  he  will  never  touch  strong  drink,  but 

always  live  for  Thee. 
And  I  ask  this  for  his  buddy,  whom  he  loves 

with  all  his  heart. 
Keep  them  always  close  together,  never  let 

them  be  apart. 
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I  can  never  forget  how  brave  he  was. 
After  Tou  took  bis  daddy  home. 
He  worked  so  hard  and  stayed  in  school. 
And  always  helped  his  mom. 

I  can't  forget  the  boys  that  are  there  without 

a  mother. 
Please  t&ke  care  of  them,  and  help  them  to 

comfort  each  other, 
I  know  they  all  face  death  every  hotir. 
Help  them  to  know  there  is  some  one  who 

cares. 

Lord,  there  Is  another  thing  I  want  to  ask 

of  You. 
Please  always  give  me  strength,  and  plenty  of 

work  to  do. 
So  I  can  take  care  of  myself  and  help  my  sofa 

00  back  to  college  when  the  fighting  is  done. 

1  feel  better  Lord  since  I've  been  talking  to 

you! 
I'll  go  to  bed  now  and  sleep  an  hour  cw  two. 
Put  Your  loving  arms   around  my  boy  and 

draw  him  close  to  Thee. 
And  when  they've  won  the  Victory  bring  him 

safely  home  to  Me." 

The  Conclusion 
I'm  sitting  up  late  again  tonight. 
Thinking  about  my  son. 
I  thank  you  Lord,  for  bringing  him  home. 
Prom  the  terrible  war  in  Viet  Nam. 

He  loved  the  Marines,  so  he  reenllsted. 
He  was  willing  to  do  his  part. 
When  he  got  orders  to  return  to  Viet  Nam, 
I  cried  with  all  my  heart, 

I  begged  and  pleaded  with  him  to  let  me. 

Keep  him  from  going  there  again. 

I  said,  "Son  it  isn't  fair. 

When  so  many  have  never  been!" 

He  said,  "Mom  It  isn't  my  choice, 
I  hate  to  go  you  know. 
Pleeuse  don't  cry.  It  is  my  orders. 
So  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  go !" 

He  was  there  only  thirty-five  days. 
As  Squad  Leader  of  the  Second  Platoon. 
Sept.  9th  '68,  on  a  search  and  destroy  oper- 
ation. 
He  and  most  of  his  men  met  their  doom. 

I  cannot  ask  you  why  Lord, 

You  took  my  only  son. 

He  told  me  he  was  ready  to  meet  You, 

And  he   said,   "Don't   worry   Mom." 

Please  let  me  ask  another  favor. 
That  I'll  always  stay  sweet  In  my  heart. 
And  we'll  all  meet  him  and  his  Daddy, 
When  this  life  we  shall  depart. 

I'm  sure  you  know  Lord,  how  I  feel. 
Because  you  gave  your  Son  to  die. 
To  save  the  souls  of  men. 
Mine  gave  his  to  save  their  lives. 


SENATOR  EAGLETON'S  FRENCH 
LICK  SPEECH 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  15,  1969 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Senator  Thomas  F. 
Eagleton,  of  Missouri,  in  a  speech  to  the 
Indiana  Democratic  Editorial  Associa- 
tion meeting  in  French  Lick,  Ind.,  has  re- 
minded us  that  the  time  has  come  for 
new  and  bold  perspectives  in  facing  the 
Nation's  needs. 

Senator  Eagleton  has  taken  to  task 
the  present  administration  for  not  ex- 
ercising more  courage  and  responsibility 
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in  meeting  domestic  Issues  which  face 
this  Nation.  He  reminds  us  they  prom- 
ised to  solve  some  admittedly  difficult 
problems  and  thus  far  they  have  not 
delivered. 

The  test  of  American  statesmanship  in 
the  1970's,  he  points  out,  will  be  the  right 
and  reasonable  choice  between  guns  and 
butter. 

I  include  this  excellent  speech  by  Sen- 
ator Eagleton  in  the  Record: 

Address  bt  Senator  Eagleton 
The  temptation  for  a  Democrat  to  enter- 
tain  a  Democratic   audience   by   taking   pot 
shots    at    a    Republican    Administration    Is 
substantial. 

There  are  plenty  of  good  targets: 
The  highest  rate  of  Inflation  since  the  last 
Republican     Administration     in     the     early 
1950's  .  .  .  contrasted        with         Candidate 
Nixon's  promise   to  control   It; 

Personnel  policies  that  put  the  AMA  in 
charge  of  picking  the  nation's  health 
chief  .  .  .  and  the  drug  Industry  In  charge 
of  naming  the  top  drug  evaluator. 

That  dinner  in  Los  Angeles — you  know,  the 
one  most  of  us  paid  for  and  didn't  get  In- 
vited to. 

There  Is  the  new  San  Clemente  style  of  na- 
tional leadership,  which  Is  really  based  on 
the  traditional  Republican  leadership  prin- 
ciple identified  by  Adlal  Stevenson:  "Don't 
Just  do  something,  sit  there."  Unfortunately, 
if  you're  a  housewife  spending  more  and 
more  of  the  family  budget  on  infla- 
tion ...  or  a  ixx)r  man  looking  for  a  Job  .  .  . 
or  a  principal  trying  to  educate  more  chil- 
dren for  less  money  ...  or  a  mother  with  a 
son  in  Vietnam  .  .  .  leaders  who  Just  sit 
there  are  not  rood  enough. 

It  Is  weU  to  remember,  however,  that  we 
Democrats  lost  the  White  House  last  year 
partly  because  of  our  own  failures  of  leader- 
ship— because  of  a  disastrous  war  we  couldn't 
end,  and  because  of  the  inflation  it  caused. 
We  lost  it  partly  because  our  message  to  the 
American  people  was  not  relevant  enough. 
We  lost  It  partly  because  our  party  was  in 
disarray. 

This  doesn't  mean  we  should  humbly  ne- 
glect our  obligation  to  criticize  the  Republi- 
can Administration,  and  the  solace  it  pro- 
vides. After  all,  they  promised  to  solve  some 
admittedly  difficult  problems  and  thus  far 
they  haven't  delivered. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  we  Democrats 
need  some  better  answers  and  a  better  record 
than  we  had  last  year  when  we  go  to  the 
people  in  1970  or  1972.  And  you  can't  build 
a  record  on  criticism  alone. 

We  are  off  to  a  good  start  on  record-build- 
ing with  the  tax  reform  legislation  now  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

It  was  the  Democrats  In  Congress  who 
forced  Mr.  Nixon  to  accept  tax  reform  in 
order  to  extend  the  surtax — a  surtax  he  had 
promised  during  the  campaign  to  end. 

I  predict  that  a  Democratic  Congress  will 
pass  the  most  sweeping  tax  reform  this 
country  has  known  in  15  years. 

Tax  reform  Is  necessary.  It  Is  overdue.  It 
is  right.  And  the  Democrats  will  earn — and 
deserve — credit  for  It  from  the  average 
working  men  and  their  families  who  consti- 
tute the  traditional  backbone  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Then  there  are  some  traditional  Demo- 
cratic issues  which  need  to  be  taken  to  the 
people  with  a  new  and  bold  perspective — 
issues  which  matter  greatly  to  the  average 
American  family  .  .  .  issues  on  which  Dem- 
ocrats have  always  led  .  .  .  and  on  which 
the  Republicans  have  always  dragged  their 
feet. 

Take   health,   for   example.   There    Is   dif- 
ference between  the  Party  of  Medicare  and 
the  Party  of  the  AMA. 
A  million  Americans  die  every  year  from 
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heart  dlseue.  But  the  Republican  Admin- 
istration has  recommended  a  to  million  re- 
duction in  the  budget  for  the  National  Heart 
Institute. 

Cancer  kills  one  American  man.  woman,  or 
child  every  two  minutes.  The  Republican 
Administration  has  proposed  a  cut  of  $5 
million  for  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 

When  this  great  nation  ranks  17th  in  the 
world  In  Infant  mortality  .  .  .  when  we  are 
a  dismal  21st  In  life  expectancy  for  males 
and  12th  for  females  .  .  .  when  two-thirds 
of  the  actual  cost  of  health  care  in  America 
is  uninsured  and  30  million  Americans  have 
no  health  insurance  at  all  .  .  you  can  be 
sure  that  millions  and  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans have  known  the  tragedy  of  unnecessary 
and  preventable  illness  in  their  own  fam- 
ilies. 

You  can  be  sure  they  are  looking  for  an- 
swers, and  will  respond  to  the  Party  that 
offers  them. 

So  too  will  the  more  than  20  million  sen- 
ior citizens.  Three  out  of  ten  Americans 
over  65  find  they  have  earned  a  life  of  pov- 
erty after  a  lifetime  of  work — an  annual 
Income  below  $1,975 

These  retirees  find  that  fixed  Incomes  and 
lifetime  savings  are  totally  Inadequate  In 
today's  inflationary  economy. 

They  have  a  right  to  expect  a  full  measure 
of  financial  Justice,  and  the  Party  that 
brought  them  Social  Security  and  Medicare 
should  be  the  one  to  give  It  to  them 

There  Is  also  the  Issue  of  education. 

President  Nixon,  who  last  year  at  this  time 
was  promising  that  his  Administration 
would  be  second  to  none  In  education, 
promptly  cut  almost  half  a  billion  dollars 
out  of  the  education  budget  for  fiscal  1970. 

Nearly  two  centuries  ago,  when  our  na- 
tion was  very  young  and  not  very  rich, 
George  Washington  said : 

"In  a  country  like  this  ,  .  .  if  there  cannot 
be  money  found  to  answer  the  common  pur- 
poses of  education,  there  is  something  amiss 
In  the  ruling  political  p>ower." 

There  is  not  a  major  city  in  America  today 
where  the  common  purposes  of  education  by 
modern  standards  are  being  truly  realized 
for  the  average  child 

At  a  time  when  every  parent  knows  that 
education  is  the  first  rung  on  the  ladder  to 
success  for  his  child  .  .  .  and  when  every 
local  taxpayer  knows  that  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion Is  nearly  insupportable.  American  par- 
ents will  respond.  I  believe  to  the  Party 
which  offers  them  a  realistic  blueprint  of 
excellent  education  for  their  child  and  every 
child. 

But  we  can  never  adequately  educate  and 
care  for  ourselves  and  our  children — we  can 
never  fulfill  the  humane  promise  of  our  free 
and  prosperous  society — until  we  address 
ourselves  to  the  fundamental  problem  of 
rectifying  national  priorities. 

Something  is  wrong  when  our  budget  for 
ammunition  alone  In  Vietnam  last  year 
equaled  our  entire  federal  budget  for  educa- 
atlon  here  at  home. 

Something  Is  wrong  when  we  spend  $21,600 
for  each  enemy  soldier  we  hope  to  kill  in 
South  Vietnam  .  .  .  and  44  federal  dollars  for 
each  .^jnerlcan  primary  and  secondary  pupil 
we  hope  to  educate  here  at  home. 

These  are  our  national  priorities  today. 
They  have  not  been  changed  This  is  the 
most  unforgivable  failure  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration and  the  greatest  oppwrtunuy 
for  the  Democratic  party. 

It  does  no  good  to  play  games  about  re- 
sponsibility for  Vietnam,  or  to  trace  once 
more  the  tragic  sequence  of  accidents  and 
blunders  which  brought  us  to  our  present 
FKjsHion  In  Southeast  Asia.  Surely  Mr.  Nixon 
was  not  responsible  until  January  20.  1969. 

But  he  sought  and  won  respoasibiUty  for 
the  war  in  Vietnam  with  a  promise  of  new 
leadership  to  end  the  war  and  win  peace  in 
the  Pacific. 
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Where  U  that  leadership  now?  Where  are 
the  new  lnltl*tlvea  tor  peace?  What  has 
changed?  Like  aU  new  Presidents.  Mr.  NUon 
had  a  chance  to  change  outworn,  discredited 
policies  to  which  he  personally  had  no  com- 
mitment. But  he  hasn't. 

Two  and  a  half  months  ago  the  President 
announced  his  Intention  to  withdraw  26,000 
troaps.  with  the  strong  and  repeated  Impli- 
cation that  more  would  follow.  As  of  today, 
only  11,000  hare  been  withdrawn,  and  on  top 
of  that  comes  the  announcement  that  a  fur- 
ther decision  on  troop  withdrawals  will  be 
postponed  Indefinitely. 

In  Saigon,  the  Thleu-Ky  regime  still  en- 
Joys  our  unwavering  support.  It  has  not 
broadened  Its  base.  Indeed  Just  last  week 
Premier  Huong,  a  moderate  civilian  with 
some  support  among  the  people,  was  thrown 
out  of  the  government  and  replaced  by  a  four 
star  general  who  Is  a  close  supporter  of 
President  Thleu. 

The  jallB  are  still  full  of  neutralists  and 
others  whose  participation  will  be  necessary 
in  any  government  capable  of  standing  on  its 
own  feet  In  South  Vietnam. 

AverlU  Harrlman.  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tlngulahed  diplomats,  a  man  personally  fa- 
mlUar  with  the  Parts  negotiations,  has  said. 
"It  Is  absolutely  vital  that  the  President  of 
the  UnlSen  states  take  the  lead  in  ending 
the  flghwng.  the  klUlng."  But  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  taken  no  lead.  Since 
the  Nixon  Administration  took  ofllce.  there 
have  been  approximately  60.000  addition.^! 
casualties,  and  today  the  killing  continues 
The  talks  remain  on  dead  center. 

But  It  is  not  only  Vietnam  that  distorts 
our  national  prlorttles.  Por  years  we  have 
watched  the  military  budget  escalate  as  the 
Pentagon  and  Its  suppliers  have  sold  the 
American  public  new  and  costly  pawns  in  a 
macabre  game  of  overkill.  The  futile  objective 
of  winning  the  arms  race  has  continually  re- 
ceived more  attention  than  efforts  to  control 

Who  Is  responsible?  We  all  are. 

But  once  again.  President  Nixon  sought 
and  won  responsibility  for  beginning  arms 
control  negotiations  ...  to  "bring  us  from 
an  era  of  confrontation  to  one  of  negotia- 
tion." And  yet.  a  year  after  arms  control 
talks  were  to  be  started  they  still  have  not 
begun. 

President  Nixon  came  in  to  office  with 
the  chance  for  a  freeh  start  in  arms  con- 
trol. He  made  his  start  by  demanding  con- 
struction of  a  new  multi-billion  dollar  antl- 
baUlsUc  missile  system  which  will  add  yet 
another  turn  to  the  arms  spiral  without  In- 
creasing our  security.  Testing  continues  on 
the  MIRV  (multiple  Independently  targeted 
re-entry  vehicles),  the  deadly  missile  hydra 
which  threatens  to  push  the  arms  race  once 
and  for  aU  beyond  the  point  where  talks  can 
control  it. 

The  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  grudgingly  responded  to  Congressional 
pressure  by  cutUng  projected  mUltary  spend- 
ing for  next  year  by  $3  billion  is  welcome.  But 
It  la  only  a  slight  constriction  of  the  old 
priorities,  not  an  assertion  of  the  new. 

Yes,  we  must  spend  every  penny  we  actu- 
ally need  for  defense,  but  we  cannot  expect 
to  make  our  nation  what  it  ought  to  be 
with  small  handouts  from  the  Pentagon. 

Today  we  can  ask  no  more  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 

The  President's  Urban  Affairs  CouncU  tells 
us  candidly  that  even  after  the  Vietnam 
war  has  ended  we  can  expect  very  few  addi- 
tional resources. 

So  the  hard  fact  is  that  we  must  now  make 
responsible  and  courageous  choice  between 
guns  and  butter.  This  will  be  the  great  test 
of  American  statesmanship  in  the  1970'8. 

I  believe  the  Democratic  Party — In  power 
or  out — can  and  must  be  the  party  that 
leads  America  in  making  these  choices. 
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LESSONS  OP  THE  C-5  PROGRAM 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB3ENTATTVES 

Monday,  September  15,  1969 
Mr.  QUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  Mon- 
day morning  quarterbfick  can  tell  you 
how  to  win  last  Saturday's  game.  This 
is  equally  true  regarding  militajT  con- 
tracts when  overruns  begin  to  appear. 
However,  despite  the  sophistication  of 
our  computers,  many  variables  in  the 
economics  of  costing  and  pricing,  still  re- 
main and  the  greatest  experts  still  rely 
on  the  educated  guess. 

In  the  case  of  the  Lockheed  C-5  A.  there 
were  many  such  educated  guesses,  made 
in  good  faith  and  based  on  the  best  avail- 
able data.  That  some  of  these  guesses 
proved  wrong  is  unfortunate — unfortu- 
nate for  the  American  taxpayer,  for  the 
manufacturer,  and  for  the  Air  Force.  Yet 
to  condemn  those  who  had  a  part  In  this 
enterprise  without  reviewing  the  case  in 
detail  is  just  as  wrong.  In  the  Septem- 
ber issue  of  the  Air  Force  and  Space 
Digest,  author  Edgar  E.  Ulsamer  does  an 
excellent  job  of  presenting  the  back- 
ground and  review  of  the  C-5A  procure- 
ment. In  his  article,  "Lessons  of  the  C-5 
Program."  he  presents  a  fair  and  un- 
biased rundown  on  the  C-5A  develop- 
ment. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  with  one 
paragraph  of  the  article  which  reports 
the  conclusion  of  the  Special  C-5  Review 
Council  "that  even  at  the  increased  price 
the  C-5  will  be  a  good  buy,  as  well  as  a 
good  airplane." 

I  include  this  article  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  collegues: 

Lasso Ns  or  THE  c-5  Program 
(By  Edgar  E.  Ulsamer) 
The  harsh  lessons  in  contract  and  cost 
management  learned  by  government  and 
Industry  from  the  C-5  program  are  providing 
new  directions  for  future  weapon  systems  de- 
velopment and  prociu-ement.  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  Robert  C.  Seamans.  Jr  .  has  ac- 
knowledged that  these  new  management  poli- 
cies—with direct  Impact  on  internal  USAP 
management  procedures.  Air  Force-industry 
relationships,  and  the  nature  and  form  of 
future  contracting— are  finding  their  first  ap- 
plication in  the  P-15  air-superiority  fighter 
program. 

Underlying  these  reforms  are  the  volumi- 
nous, recently  released  findings  of  a  special 
C-5  Review  Council,  chaired  by  Air  Force 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Installations  and  Lo- 
gistics. Philip  N.  Whittaker.  and  composed  of 
eleven  uavP  review  teams  and  a  prestigious 
civilian  advisory  committee.  In  rendering  its 
verdict  on  the  costs  and  performance  of  the 
worlds  largest  airplane,  the  review,  which 
was  requested  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Mel- 
vln  Laird  In  April  of  this  year,  attempted 
"neither  a  whitewash  nor  a  witchhunt.  " 
The  Council  affirmed  the  technical  soundness 
of,  and  need  for.  the  C-5  Galaxy  and  ex- 
plained In  detail  the  reasons  for  Its  increased 
coets.  The  Review  Council  recommended  con- 
tinuation of  the  program,  subject  to  revisions 
of  the  present  contract. 

Neither  the  contractors  (Lockheed-Geor- 
gia Co.  and  General  Electric)  nor  the  Air 
Force  came  off  unscathed  In  the  two-month 
review.  The  future  of  the  C-5  program   (be- 
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yond  the  four-squadron,  eighty-one-aircraft 
buy.  which  the  Air  Force  considers  firm,  as 
opposed  to  Lockheed,  which  believes  the  gov- 
ernment Is  obligated  to  buy  120  alttraft)  is 
contingent  on  the  govertunent's  ability  to  re- 
negotiate the  existing  contract  satisfactorily 
with  Lockheed,  an  endeavor  currently  in 
progrers. 

The  Council's  frank  and  critical  approach 
was  graphically  demonstrated  by  Its  thorough 
evaluation  of  the  Boeing  747  commercial 
superjet  as  a  possible  alternative  to  the  C-5. 
The  review  found,  however,  that  the  commer- 
cial Jetliner.  In  spite  of  adequate  payload  and 
range,  could  not  meet  many  of  the  require- 
ments peculiar  to  a  military  aircraft. 

As  for  the  contracting  method,  Total  Pack- 
age Procurement  Concept  (TPPC),  the 
Council  questioned  the  wisdom  of  apjjlying 
such  a  new  departure,  for  the  first  time,  "to  a 
program  of  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of 
the  C-5  effort.  Nevertheless,  it  concluded 
that  the  contract  resulted  In  cost  savings  for 
the  government  According  to  Secretary  Sea- 
mans.  Lockheed  stands  to  lose  between  »13 
million  and  $285  million  on  the  program, 
based  on  the  present  estimates,  an  achieve- 
ment of  dubious  merit  as  far  as  the  national 
interest  is  concerned  but  obviously  constitut- 
ing a  savings  to  the  axpayer.  Even  this  sav- 
ing would  appear  to  t)e  a  Pyrrhic  victory  for. 
as  Dr  Seamans  explamed.  industrj-  cannot  be 
expected  to  endure  such  a  loss 

Total  Package  Procurement,  essentially  au- 
thored by  Mr.  Whlttaker's  predecessor.  Rob- 
ert H.  Charles,  provides,  as  its  name  Implies 
a  single  contract  for  R&D.  testing,  evaluation 
and  production,  and  stipulates  firm  cost, 
schedule,  and  performance  factors.  Instead  of 
a  fixed-price  approach,  TPPC  contains  both 
cost  and  performance  incentives,  limited  pro- 
vision for  inflation,  and  a  repricing  formula, 
which  provides  for  either  upward  or  down- 
ward adjustments  to  prevent  intolerable  loss 
or  excessive  profit  (above  the  maximal  ten 
percent).  The  Review  Council  termed  the 
repricing  formula  "well  intentloned  for  poor- 
ly structured,  and  not  fully  comprehended 
at  the  time  of  award."  Repricing  has  stimu- 
lated much  of  the  congressional  and  press 
criticism  of  the  C-5  program,  earning  such 
headline-begetting  appelatlons  as  "the  gold- 
en handshake."  the  "sweetheart  clause," 
and  "reverse  incentive." 

The  Review  Council  found  the  repricing 
provision  to  be  "best  with  ambiguities,  com- 
plicating its  implementation  and  raising  the 
prospect  of  reverse  Incentive.  Under  a  selected 
set  of  conditions,  the  point  can  be  reached 
where,  for  each  additional  dollar  of  cost  oc- 
curring in  the  production  of  Run  A  aircraft 
(the  first  flfty-eight  aircraft  ordered),  an 
increase  of  total  contract  target  and  celling 
of  more  than  a  dollar  could  result.  This  po- 
tential could  encourage  the  contractor  to 
add  costs  to  Run  A  so  as  to  reduce  over-all 
loss  on  both  Run  A  and  Run  B  (an  additional 
buy  of  fifty-seven  aircraft) ." 

Over-all,  the  review  faults  the  basic  con- 
tract approach  for  a  lack  In  flexibility  during 
the  development  phase  with  regard  to  trade- 
offs "between  costs,  performance,  and  initial 
delivery  requirements." 

Another  area  of  deficiency  in  the  contract 
administration,  the  review  found,  was  that 
the  "Air  Force  was  either  ineffective  or  defi- 
cient" in  making  clear  that  the  C-5  contiact 
did  not  Include  costs  of  "Initial  spare  parts, 
depot  level  aerospace  ground  equipment 
(AGE),  first  destination  charges,"  and  cer- 
tain facilities  and  necessary  military  con- 
struction. The  Air  I-Wrce  also  came  in  for 
criticism  because  it  "seemingly  motivated 
the  contractors  to  strive  for  performance  ex- 
ceeding Ai.-  Force  requirements  without,  in 
retrospect,  commensurate  regard  for  coet  " 
The  basic  Air  Force  philosophy  allegedly 
aimed  at  ha»lng  a  "tight  contract  and  hold- 
ing tne  contractor's  feet  to  tLe  flre,"  with 
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the  Importance  of  cost-effectiveness  relegated 
to  a  secondary  position. 

The  Council  cited  as  a  specific  example 
the  Air  Force's  rejection  of  a  Joint  proposal 
by  Lockheed  and  General  Electric  in  1967  to 
increase  the  thrust  of  the  TP39  engine  to 
overcome  problems  associated  with  the  air- 
craft's Mnpty  weight  increase,  without  de- 
grading basic  performance.  While  admitting 
to  the  "wisdom  of  over  two  years  of  20  20 
hindsight,"  the  Council  found  that  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  this  refusal  "can  be  ques- 
tioned" because  some  of  the  costly  and  time- 
consuming  redesigns  "would  not  have  been 
required  and  the  expensive  and  costly  use  of 
advanced  materials  (titanium  fasteners, 
beryllium  brakes)  and  manufacturing  tech- 
niques (chemical  milling)  could  have  been 
reduced."  The  Council  stated  that  the  actual 
savings  realizable  through  this  proposed  re- 
laxation of  the  contract  terms  are  not  known, 
but  added  that  "a  trade-off  analysis,  recog- 
nizing the  impact  of  the  schedule  slippage, 
the  redesign  and  the  exotic  materials  and 
techniques  on  production  wotild  have  been 
valuable." 

The  over-all  Job  of  managing  the  C-5  pro- 
gram and  the  Total  Package  Procurement 
Concept  "seems  to  have  been  underestimated 
by  the  Air  Force,"  according  to  the  Council, 
which  led  to  shortcomings  in  staffing  of  the 
System  Project  Office  (SPOl  and  in  contract 
administration,  as  well  as  a  lack  of  defined 
policies. 

While  the  staffing  situation  has  improved, 
the  "original,  and  basic,  policy  and  guidance 
vacuvun  remains."  the  Council  reported.  The 
shift  from  the  Initial  "engaged  management 
philosophy  I  full  Air  Force  control  and  super- 
vision over  the  contractor)"  to  one  of  "dis- 
engagement" a  year  after  the  contracts  were 
let.  In  the  view  of  the  Council,  caused  defi- 
ciencies that  were  not  corrected  until  early  in 
1969  when  a  special  Cost  Schedule  Planning 
and  Control  System  (C  SPCS)  was  instituted. 

At  the  nub  of  the  C-5  cost  controversy, 
which  with  the  help  of  distortion,  exaggera- 
tion, and  sophistry  has  been  magnified  into 
a  convenient  point  of  departure  for  wholesale 
attacks  on  the  defense  community,  may  well 
be  what  the  report  termed  the  Initial  "some- 
what optimistic  assumption"  by  both  the 
government  and  Lockheed-Georgia  Co.  that 
the  world's  largest  alr-llfter  was  a  "state-of- 
the-art  airplane." 

Mr.  Whittaker  said  that,  in  actuality,  "sig- 
nificant advances  in  the  state  of  the  art  were 
required  to  accomplish  the  manufacturing 
of  the  aircraft."  Tooling  concepts,  which 
were  applicable  to  the  C-141.  were  found  to 
be  totally  Inadequate  for  the  C-5. 

The  Council  found  further  that  "extensive 
use  hsid  to  be  made  of  manufacturing  proc- 
esses, such  as  chemical  milling,  which  had 
seen  only  limited  use  before.  Advanced  ma- 
terials such  as  titanium  and  beryllium  were 
called  into  use.  Extremely  close  tolerances 
were  a  necessity.  The  avionics  areas  produced 
major  development  problems,  which  caused 
delays  In  delivery  of  the  hardware  in  the 
early  part  of  the  schedule.  The  engine  con- 
tains significant  advances  In  technology  such 
as  high  pressure  ratio,  high  turbine-Inlet 
temperatures,  and  low  drag  plug  nozzle.  The 
result  Is  a  high  bypass  ratio,  turbofan  engine 
with  significantly  reduced  specific  fuel  con- 
sumption." 

The  report  concluded,  therefore,  that 
while  the  C-5  required  no  major  break- 
through in  technology,  "it  is  based  on  an 
extremely  refined  design  to  meet  successfully 
its  high-performance  oi>eratlonal  require- 
ments. Each  element  for  the  system  must 
operate  at  nearly  maximum  efficiency  and 
little  opportunity  exists  for  compromise  In 
manufacturing  procedures.  This  should  have 
been  recognized  at  the  outset  and  greater 
flexibility  provided  during  development  for 
technical  tradeoffs  and  Initial  delivery  re- 
quirements." 
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Yet.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties  and  the 
need  to  substantially  redesign  the  aircraft 
shortly  after  the  contract  award  to  meet  nec- 
essary weight  and  payload-range  performance 
factors,  the  C-5  has  slipped  only  slightly  in 
terms  of  production  schedule,  and  so  far  has 
met  all  major  performance  sf)eclficatlons. 
Tills  fact,  in  the  view  of  the  Council,  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  Air  Force.  Lockheed.  Gen- 
eral Electric,  and  their  respective  subcon- 
tractor teams 

The  Council  summed  up  the  C-5  perform- 
ance with  this  statement :  "An  extensive  eval- 
uation by  Air  Force  and  NASA  experts  has 
revealed  no  major  design  deficiencies  in  the 
aircraft  or  engines,  and  that  there  is  a  high 
probability  that  all  range,  payload.  take-off. 
and  landing  performance  requirements  will 
be  met  Current  predictions  also  Indicate 
that  the  contract  requirements  for  main- 
tainability and  reliability  will  be  met  al- 
though, this  early  In  the  program,  such  pre- 
dictions must  still  be  viewed  with  caution. 
Engine  performance  is  considered  excellent 
to  date  and  there  Is  excellent  airframe  en- 
gine compatibility  (which  frequently  has 
been  a  major  development  problem  in  previ- 
ous aircraft  systems). 

"In  conclusion,  although  there  have  been 
forty-six  design  performance  changes  to  date, 
none  of  these  changes  has  degraded  the  mis- 
sion performance  requirements,  e.g..  payload' 
range,  takeoff  and  landing  distance,  or  cruise 
speed.  In  addition,  consideration  was  re- 
ceived from  the  contractor  (primarily  addi- 
tional testing)  for  these  criteria  changes,  to 
the  mutual  benefit  of  both  the  Air  Force  and 
the  contractor.  It  looks  as  though  well  have 
a  good  aircraft." 

THE    c-5    COST    INCREASE 

While  the  report — and  Secretary  Seamans 
in  his  presentation  to  the  press — took  great 
pains  to  explain  that  costs  as  established  at 
this  time  could  increase  further  until  de- 
livery of  all  Run  A  aircraft  in  1971,  the  price 
estimate  of  the  programmed  total  buy  of  120 
aircraft  was  increased  from  $3,369  billion  to 
44  831  billion,  or  forty-four  percent  Flyaway 
cost  of  the  C-5,  exclusive  of  R&D  costs,  is 
given  at  $26.9  million  each,  and  at  $36.2 
million  If  R&D  is  included. 

Lockheed's  share  of  the  increase,  accord- 
ing to  the  Council,  is  estimated  to  have  grown 
from  the  target  price  at  time  of  contrswjt  in 
1965  of  $1,945  billion  to  $3,169  billion.  Gen- 
eral Electrlc's  contract  costs  to  the  govern- 
ment have  Increased  by  thirty-one  percent 
from  $632  million  to  $829  million. 

In  addition  to  these  increases,  according 
to  the  Council's  report,  the  cost  estimates 
for  the  C-5  program,  premised  on  120  air- 
craft, were  upped  further  through  the  in- 
clusion of  $295  million  of  spares  and  ground 
equipment  not  included  in  the  original  con- 
tract. The  grand  total  for  the  program,  as 
estimated  by  the  Council,  stands  therefore 
at  $5,125  billion. 

The  growth  in  actual  and  projected  costs 
under  the  Lockheed  contract,  according  to 
the  Review  Council's  report,  is  attrlbvitable, 
in  the  view  of  government  and  industry  ex- 
perts, to  these  factors : 

An  unrealistlcally  low  Lockheed  cost  esti- 
mate— possibly  by  as  much  as  ten  percent. 
There  is.  however,  no  evidence  of  "buy-in" 
(or  deliberate  underpricing) . 

Overoptimlsm  in  the  areas  of  engineering 
and  fabrication.  The  contractor  considered 
the  C-5  to  be  essentially  a  scaled-up  C-141. 

Tlie  sharply  increased  effect  of  Inflation 
($500  million),  coupled  with  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry's boom  resulting  from  the  accelera- 
tion of  commercial  aircraft  production  and 
the  tempo  of  the  V'letnamese  conflict,  created 
material  and  labor  shortages 

Increased  material  costs  related  to  efforts 
to  reduce  weight  (use  of  beryllium  brakes. 
titanium  rivets,  chemical  milling,  and  fabri- 
cation techniques  associated  with  the  newer 
metals)  and  plant  facilities  not  fully  suitable 
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for  production  of  an  aircraft  the  size  of  the 

C-5. 

Additional  subcontracting  brought  about 
by  schedule  problems  and  shortages  of  per- 
sonnel, and  Increases  In  subcontract  prices 
above  the  levels  anticipated,  due  to  sudden 
shift  from  a  buyer's  to  a  seller's  market 
shortly  after  contract  award;   and 

Increased  overhead  because  the  C-141  pro- 
duction was  completed  several  months  be- 
fore Lockheed  was  ready  to  start  C— 5A  pro- 
duction 

THE  C-5-A  "GOOD  Bl'T "  FOR  USAF 

The  Council  concluded  that  even  at  tlie 
Increased  price  the  C-5  will  be  a  good  buy. 
as  well  as  a  good  airplane.  Its  "outsize"  cargo 
capability,  which  can  accommodate  \-irtually 
all  transportable  equipment  In  the  US 
Army's  inventory,  is  not  available  in  any 
other  existing  aircraft.  Further,  no  aircraft 
in  the  Air  Forces  inventory  can  approach 
the  cost  per  ton-mile  of  the  C-5  The  pro- 
posed freighter  version  of  the  Boeing  747 
Jetliner,  the  report  finds,  could  equal  ton- 
mile  costs  of  the  C-5.  but  some  of  the  mili- 
tary performance  features  could  not  be  in- 
corporated Into  the  747  without  redesign 

THE  LESSONS  LEARNEO 

Regardless  of  how  unjustified,  the  wild 
attacks  on  the  C-5  program  have  caused 
serious  damage  to  the  image  of  the  defense 
community.  Understandably,  this  spurred  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Air  Force,  and 
industry  to  think  about  ways  to  prevent  a 
recurrence.  Fundamental  is  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  cost  overruns  of  programs 
involving  major  new  aerospace  systems  are 
inevitable. 

The  answer,  according  to  Secretary  Sea- 
mans, is  that  overruns  can  be  avoided  and 
that  "new  management  techniques,  new 
methods  of  measuring  performance,  based  on 
milestone  achievements"  currently  under 
examination  by  the  Air  Force  are  designed 
to  achieve  this.  Some  of  these  measures  have 
already  been  applied  to  the  P-15  program 
and  result  in  a  streamlining  lof]  our  own 
Air  Force  management."  Dr   Sejunans  said. 

Secretary  Searnans  explained  that  keeping 
costs  down  "Is  not  so  much  a  function  of  a 
contract  as  it  Is  a  function  of  having  respon- 
sible people  both  in  government  and  indus- 
try, with  the  proper  relationship  |  between 
each  other].''  Concerning  the  C-5  program 
he  said,  "the  mistake,  if  you  want  to  call  it  a 
mistake,  is  that  there  was  not  really  suffi- 
cient visibility  .  .  ,  both  performance-wise 
and  cost -wise" 

Tvco  principal  lessons  from  the  C-5  ex- 
perience are  being  applied  to  the  F-15  pro- 
gram. Dr.  Seamans  explained  The  F-15  Sys- 
tem Program  Office  (SPO),  while  physically 
located  at  Wright-Patterson  AFB.  Ohio,  now 
reports  directly  to  the  AFSC  Commander, 
Gen,  James  Ferguson,  who  in  turn  reports 
directly  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Air 
Force  Secretary.  "In  that  way.  we  will  short- 
en the  lines  of  communication  internally 
and  .  ,  ensure  that  the  project  office  hais  the 
proper  authority  to  carry  out  the  program 
within  agreed-upon  policy."  Dr  Seamans 
stated. 

Secondly.  Secretary  Seamans  said,  the  new 
management  procedure  covers  what  he 
termed  the  "software  part"  of  the  F-15  pro- 
gram on  a  cost-plus-incentive-fee  basis 
This  includes  "all  the  work  other  than  the 
building  of  the  alcraft.  including  wind-tun- 
nel testing,  engine  testing  on  the  ground, 
electronic  testing,  and  test-beds  and  the 
like."  The  actual  production  phase.  Involv- 
ing R&D  planes  as  well  as  standard  oi>era- 
tlonal  aircraft,  will  be  awarded  on  a  ftxed- 
prlce-plus-incentlve  basis 

In  this  way.  Secretary  Seamans  explained, 
"We  will  be  in  a  position  to  know  where  we 
stand  (and)  to  have  the  visibility  to  make 
appropriate  decisions  before  comrnittlng  the 
government  to  a  large  production  run." 
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RXCOMMKNBATION8  OMt  OTBDI  WKAPON  SYSTEMS 

On  the  basis  of  Its  painstaking  analysis  of 
the  C-6  prognm,  the  Review  Council  'or- 
mally  preaented  a  ten-point  set  of  recom- 
mendations whjkrh  are  "broadly  applicable  to 
other  programs."  They  are: 

Subject  to  greater  flexibility  and  "tailored 
to  each  case,"  the  Total  Ptu:lcage  Procure- 
m'«nt  Concept,  "perhaps  under  a  different 
nrme,"  should  be  retained  and  refined  on  a 
se'ectlve  basis.  "In  some  cases  a  cost-relm- 
biirsement-type  contract  may  be  appropriate 
fo-  development,  coupled  with  some  type  of 
flxed-prlce  contract,  placed  competitively  and 
at  the  same  time  to  cover  production." 

Contracts  which  combine  production  with 
R&D  must  be  structured  to  "adapt  repricing, 
total  system  performance  responsibility,  and 
corrections  of  deficiencies  to  each  Individual 
procurement  so  that  the  appropriate  de- 
gree of  respKjnslblllty  will  be  vested  in  the 
contractor."  Precise  jjollcy  guidance  con- 
cerning concepts  and  criteria  is  not  to  reduce 
"flexibility  In  application  and  Implementa- 
tion," and  repricing  formulas  must  not  be 
permitted  to  lead  to  reverse  incentives.  Price 
and  source  commitment  concerning  spares 
and  aerospace  ground  equipment  (AGE), 
even  In  the  case  of  total  system  responsibil- 
ity. Is  to.b*  shunned  in  the  absence  of  "de- 
finitive design  speclficaiioni  and  parts  pro- 
visions." 

The  handling  of  the  economic  fluctuation 
(Inflation)  clause  requires  definite  stand- 
ards, applied  and  understood  uniformly  by 
all  bidders,  and  the  Index  by  which  they  are 
measured  must  "meaningfully"  relate  to  the 
contractor's  activity,  yet  retain  an  industry- 
wide scope  to  act  as  a  cost-cutting  incentive. 

Uncertainties  inherent  In  cost  estimates 
require  that  such  estimates  be  expressed 
early  in  the  life  of  a  program  in  ranges  which 
are  periodically  updated. 

"Cost  visibility"  must  be  maintained 
throughout  the  contract,  even  when  the  ex- 
tent of  the  economic  risk  assumed  by  the 
contractor  dictates  that  cost  management 
should  be  left  primarily  to  him. 

The  longer  the  performance  life  cycle  of 
contracts  involving  R&D  and  production,  the 
greater  the  In-rlnsic  economic  uncertainties. 
Such  contracts,  therefore,  must  be  preceded 
by  a  "particularly  careful  review  ...  to 
determine  that  the  contract-definition  phase 
has  been  really  complete  and  efl'ectlve,"  an 
Issue  to  be  emphasized  by  the  Defense  Sys- 
tems Acquisition  Review  Council. 

Before  committing  the  government  to  a 
production  contract,  contractual  develop- 
ment milestones  should  be  established  and 
critically  reviewed.  These  milestones,  cover- 
ing both  the  development  and  production 
phases  of  the  program,  should  be  the  pri- 
mary tools  used  by  the  government  in  main- 
taining visibility  of  the  program. 

Congress  is  to  be  Informed  rapidly  and  fully 
concerning  program  status  and  cost  esti- 
mates of  major  weapon  systems,  and  there 
is  need  "for  developing  deeper  public  under- 
standing" of  their  problems  and  progress. 

Major  System  Program  Offices  must  be  or- 
ganized early  in  the  systems  life  cycle  and 
staffed  with  highly  qualified  and  trained 
personnel,  with  staff  turnover  held  to  a 
minim  lun. 

There  is  excessive  layering  of  activities 
and  Independent  organizations  between  the 
SPO  director  and  the  contractor  on  one  hand, 
and  top-level  Air  Force  management  on  the 
other.  The  Air  Force  should  reduce  this  lay- 
ering of  Intermediate  agencies  and  clarify 
the  responsibilities  of  the  SPO  director. 

The  government  should  develop  independ- 
ent cost  estimates  prior  to  source  selection 
to  Judge  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  and 
for  use  In  evaluating  the  contractors'  pro- 
posals. Once  a  particular  contractor  and 
systeois  configuration  have  been  selected, 
the  Independent  cost  estimate  can  serve  as 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

a  base  line  to  measure  performance,  as  well 
as  for  budgetary  purposes. 

If  tbeee  recommendations,  Indeed  achieve 
an  Improved  development  and  procurement 
process  tor  future  Air  Force  weapon  systems, 
the  ordeal  of  the  C-5  over  the  past  year  may 
have  been  compensated  for,  at  least  In  part. 


POSTAL    CORPORATION    QUESTION" 
I  MARPC 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or    MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  15,  1969 

Mr.  OLSEN,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  John 
Cramer's  "9  to  4:30"  column  that  appears 
in  the  Washington  Daily  News  today.  Mr, 
Cramer  has  invited  Dave  SUvergleid  to 
comment  on  the  Postal  Corporation  pro- 
posal and  as  Mr.  Cramer  says: 

Much  has  been  written  against  the  Ad- 
ministration proposal  to  turn  the  postal  serv- 
ice Into  a  Government  Corporation.  But  no 
one  has  done  it  better  than  Mr.  SUvergleid. 

Few  people,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  in  a  better 
position  to  do  this  than  Dave  SUvergleid 
who  is  president  of  the  National  Postal 
Union  and  through  the  years  has  gained 
a  full  understanding  of  the  postal  opera- 
tion. When  a  knowledgeable  leader  such 
as  Mr.  SUvergleid  speaks  up  on  an  im- 
portant matter  such  as  this  it  behooves 
all  of  us  to  listen. 

The  article  follows: 
I  Prom  the  W.ashlngton  Daily  News.  Sept.  15, 

19691 

Postal    Union    Heab    Has    Say    on    Reform 

(By  John  Cramer i 

Much  has  been  written  against  the  Ad- 
ministration proposal  to  turn  the  postal  serv- 
ice into  a  Government  corporation. 

But  no  one  has  done  it  better  than  David 
SUvergleid,  president  of  the  independent 
National  Postal  Union.  So  today,  I  give  you 
Mr  SUvergleid  as  a  guest  columnist,  telling 
why  he  considers  the  corporation  propoeal 
■  a  Trojao  gift-horse." 

Mr.  SUvergleid: 

Americans  generally  are  Ijewltched  by  the 
concept  of  the  Postal  Corporation,  and  the 
concept  fas  now  being  peddled  as  the  cure  for 
all  that  alls  the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  summer  of  1969  should  be  at  least 
somewhat  disillusioning  regarding  the  infal- 
libility of  the  corporation: 

Washington  heard  appeals  from  the  elec- 
tric utility  that  serves  it  to  conserve  power 
and  shut  off  air-conditioners  lest  there  be  a 
breakdown  of  service. 

Southei«tern  Florida  experienced  a  black- 
out due  to  power  failure; 

New  York's  Consolidated  Edison's  service 
deteriorated  badly.  There  were  several  partial 
and  near-power  failures  within  the  city, 
which  sweltered  as  air-conditioners  were 
turned  off  to  prevent  total  failure; 

The  much  vaunted  efficiency  of  the  Bell 
System  was  put  to  a  test  and  came  thru  with 
colors  dragging  in  the  dirt.  In  Washington, 
there  were  sometimes  exasperating  delays  due 
to  overload,  and  in  New  York,  there  were  dis- 
connects and  wrong  numbers  by  the  score. 
So  greatly  did  service  deteriorate  that  one 
advertising  firm  ran  a  full-page  ad  In  the 
New  York  Times  to  assure  Its  clients  that  it 
still  existed. 

And,  to  add  Insult  to  injury,  the  seme 
utility  companies  that  were  unequal  to  the 
test  of  service  have  filed  for  Juicy  rate 
increases  .  .  . 
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rr    DELrVKRED 

Much  Is  wrong  with  the  Post  Office,  but  It 
delivered  the  mail  without  failure  during  the 
past  long,  hot  summer.  Even  the  Service's 
most  adamant  enemies  admit  that  the  fail- 
ure rate  is  surprisingly  low.  Far  less  than  one 
Ijer  cent  of  the  mall  is  not  delivered  or  re- 
turned to  sender  if  the  addressee  cannot  be 
found.  A  failure  rate  of  one  percent  would 
metui  a  loss  of  800  million  or  more  pieces  of 
mail.  Small  business  all  over  the  nation  would 
flounder  because  of  non-delivery  of  checks, 
and  personal  hardship  would  mount  dras- 
tically. Few  ccMTX)ratlons  can  boast  the  low 
failure  rate  of  the  Postal  Service 

If  the  record  of  the  Post  Office  in  mail  de- 
livery were  as  poor  :is  that  of  stock  broker- 
age houses  In  delivering  stock  certificates  to 
their  customers,  the  howls  of  the  public 
would  rebound  from  the  heavens  The  citizen 
depositing  a  check  in  a  mail-box  does  so 
with  full  confidence  that  it  will  be  delivered 
within  a  few  days  at  the  very  most  .   .   . 

There  is  much  more  to  the  proposal  than 
has  been  publicly  discussed  by  those  who 
would  abolish  the  Post  Office,  remove  it  from 
Congressional  control  and  replace  it  with  a 
public  corporation.  The  legislation  would  re- 
quire the  corporation  to  become  self-support- 
mg  and  prohibit  it  from  incurring  deficits. 
While  this  sounds  commendable  enough,  the 
price  of  self-sufficiency  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  soaring  postal  rates  and  possibly 
wildcat  strikes  in  the  Postal  Service. 

The  alleged  heinous  crime  of  the  Postal 
Service  is  its  publicized  deficit  of  a  billion 
dollars  annually  That  comes  to  about  $5  each 
year  for  each  man.  woman  and  child  in  the 
nation.  The  deficit  is  made  up  from  general 
taxation,  meaning  that  the  pocr  and  those 
in  the  low  and  moderate  income  brackets 
pay  a  lesser  t;hare  of  the  cost. 

There  seems  to  be  no  sin  in  subsidy  ex- 
cept when  it  comes  to  the  Post  Office.  America 
subsidizes  her  ships  at  sea.  her  defense  es- 
tablishment, her  universities,  her  airlines, 
her  agriculture,  her  non-taxed  religious  in- 
stitutions and  many  other  areas  of  endeavor. 
There's  nothing  wrong  with  subsidy  when 
it  is  used  for  public  purposes.  Most  metro- 
politan newspapers  and  the  big  magazines 
that  support  the  corporation  concept  are  at 
least  partially  responsible  for  the  p>OEtal  defi- 
cit. The  Reader's  Digest,  an  almost  rabid  pro- 
ponent, receives  a  postal  subsidy  of  some  $17 
million  annually  .  .  . 

First-class  mail  accounts  for  60  percent  of 
the  postal  load  and  it  pays  for  itself.  Most 
so-called  Junk  mail  Is  handled  In  off-hours 
and  because  of  the  way  it  is  hEmdled,  It  also 
pays  for  itself.  The  deficit  grows  largely  from 
special  rates  to  publication  publishers,  edu- 
cational InEtitutions,  non-profit  organiza- 
tions and  the  blind,  and  from  service  to  runil 
and  other  areas  of  low  population. 

Rural  America  has  never  been  served 
gracefully  by  the  Bell  System  and  the  big 
uiiUty  companies.  Only  after  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Agency  of  the  Federal  government 
began  to  move  did  the  utilities  even  express 
Interest.  Many  farmers  and  other  rural  resi- 
dents even  now  must  pay  for  pole  lines  to  get 
service. 

The  U.S.  domestic  postal  service  delivers  the 
mail  to  the  Nebraska  farmer  far  from  the 
city,  to  the  Eskimo  in  a  frozen  village  in 
Alaska,  to  the  teacher  on  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion, to  the  small  businessman  who  runs  the 
general  store  in  some  Wyoming  hamlet.  If 
these  citizens  are  to  continue  to  receive  the 
mall,  we  dare  not  have  a  utility  approach  to 
the  Postal  Service. 

But  the  Administration  bill  has  called  for 
changes  in  rates  and  services  that  will  elimi- 
nate the  "cost-service  gap."  It  has  also  called 
for  a  surrender  by  Congress  of  the  right  to 
establish  rates  and  the  substitution  of  utility 
rate-making  procedures.  This  could  mean  the 
abandonment  of  delivery  in  much  of  rural 
America,  and  even  zoned  postal  rates  based 
upon  distance  between  sender  and  receiver. 
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TURKISH-AMERICAN  FRIENDSHIP 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  noaniA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTA-IIVES 

Monday.  September  15,  1969 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
previously  indicated,  it  was  my  privilege 
during  the  August  reBfcM  to  visit  a 
most  interesting  part  of  the  world  and 
to  include  lands  where  striklhe  develop- 
ments are  In  progress.  One  of  chese  was 
Turkey.  The  friendship  of  the  Turkish 
Government  and  people  for  the  United 
States  is  Indeed  inspiring.  This  is  a  most 
interesting  land  where  definite  progress 
in  democracy  and  in  opportunity  is  be- 
ing made.  Many  of  us  do  not  realize  that 
in  Turkey  can  be  found  many  of  the 
famous  sites  of  biblical  times.  They  are 
protected  'Dy  the  Turkish  Government, 
and  a  visit  to  these  sites  adds  to  the  sig- 
nificance and  interest  of  any  trip  to 
Turkey. 

In  my  limited  time  in  that  nation,  I 
was  privileged  to  talk  with  Turkey's  dis- 
tinguished Prime  Minister,   His  Excel- 
lency Suleyman  Demirel,  and  with  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  His  Excel- 
lency  Ihsan   Sabri   Caglayangil.   I   now 
have  the  opportunity  to  offer  for  reprint- 
ing in  the  Congressional  Record  a  state- 
ment made  to  me  by  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  at  the  beginning  of  our 
conference   in   Ankara.   I   feel    that   it 
speaks  volumes  which  are  of  Interest  to 
the  people  of  our  country,  and  I  am  glad, 
indeed,  that  it  Is  my  privilege  to  include 
his  comments  in  the  Record  for  the  bene- 
fit  of  my   colleagues  in   Congress   and 
others  who  will  be  interested : 
STATEiiiNT    Made    By    His    Excellency    Mr. 
Ihsan    Sabei    Caclayancu-.    Minister    or 
PoitncN  ArrAnts  or  Turkey 
Your   decision  to  visit  Turkey  had   made 
me   very   happy   and   I   am   very   pleased   to 
meet    you.    We    have    come    to    know    you 
through  your  activities  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
as  a  person  who  has  an  Interest  in  the  prob- 
lems of  our  area  and   towards   Turkey.  We 
appreciate  your  endeavors  very  much. 

We  attach  in  Turkey  a  great  importance  to 
the  Turkish- American  friendship.  This  is  as 
well  a  consequence  of  our  common  Interest 
and  both  countries'  espousal  of  the  same 
philosophy  and  way  of  life.  The  world  dis- 
plays today  substantial  ideological  and  po- 
litical differences.  Turkey,  taking  into  ac- 
count her  strategic  and  geopolitical  location, 
has  made  her  choice. 

The  fact  that  Turkey  sides  with  the  West 
Is  not  only  a  government  policy  but  Ls  also 
the  result  of  a  decision  taken  by  the  Turkish 
people.  Our  AlUes,  nevertheless,  tend  to  see 
today  a  change  in  Turkey  and  they  are  wor- 
ried because  of  this.  This  change  Is  due  to 
the  anti-Western  and  antl-U.S.  attitude 
adopted  by  some  small  factions  in  Turkey, 
The  reason  for  this  could  be  explained  as 
follows: 

Democracy  is  a  system  which  has  been 
attained  In  every  country  through  an  evolu- 
tionary process  and  bloody  struggles.  Tur- 
key, actually,  has  been  struggling  for  de- 
mocracy since  two  centuries.  We  have 
achieved  in  a  short  time  fundamental  struc- 
tural changes  In  our  regime.  The  new  Con- 
stitution adopted  after  the  Revolution  of 
May  27th  lias  brought  a  wide  range  of  lib- 
erties. It  has  recognized  many  democratic 
rights  and  liberties.  But  the  tradition  of 
using  these  rights  and  liberties  without 
abusing  tbem  has  ZMt  been  yet  completely 
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established.  The  new  Conatltutlon  almost 
resembles  an  over-size  suit  which  does  not 
fit  the  body.  In«tead  of  narrowing  the  dress 
to  our  own  size,  we  are  trying,  as  the  party 
In  power,  to  change  ourselves  by  enlarging 
the  concept  of  democracy  so  that  we  can 
fit  the  suit.  In  order  to  properly  InstaU  a 
free  regime,  an  Administration  which  dis- 
plays tolerance  and  at  the  same  time  which 
wages  a  struggle  against  the  Internal  and 
external  antagonlsw  of  freedom  Is  required. 
When  four  years  ago  I  was  appointed  as 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  I  used  to  sit, 
during  International  meetings,  far  behind 
the  Allied  Foreign  Ministers.  This  was  due, 
both  to  the  system  of  seniority  and  to  the 
place  which  Turkey  occuplee  according  to 
the  alphabetical  order.  But  during  the  last 
four  years  most  of  my  colleagues  have  re- 
linquished their  office.  Now,  during  inter- 
national meetings  I  sit  Just  behind  Mr.  Luna 
who  Is  the  most  senior  member  of  the  "Al- 
lied Foreign  Ministers  Syndicate".  This  is 
but  an  example  that  a  politically  stable  ad- 
ministration  is   prevalent   in   Turkey. 

I  wish  to  refer  In  this  connection  to  the 
regretful  incidents  associated  with  the 
strikes  which  have  taken  place  in  some  of  the 
Joint  Turkish-American  installations.  It 
would  be  irrelevant  to  consider  these  acts  as 
an  attitude  taken  exclusively  against  the 
U.S.  The  right  to  strike  has  a  long  past  in 
the  U.S.,  whereas  in  Turkey  this  right  has 
been  acquired  only  very  recently.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  there  are  some  191  unions  in 
the  U.S.  for  approximately  13.5  million 
American  workers.  On  the  other  liand,  there 
are  about  236  unions  (if  the  local  unions  are 
also  Included  the  figure  is  711)  In  Turkey 
for  some  950,000  workers.  The  effects  of  the 
strikes — which  are  the  result  of  the  recent 
unrestricted  atmosphere — are  felt  not  only 
by  the  Joint  Installations,  but  also  by  the 
Turkish  industry  itself. 

I  would  also  like  on  this  occasion  to  say  a 
few  words  about  Turkey's  position  in  NATO. 
Seven  (out  of  a  total  oi  eight)  political 
p.irtles  In  Turkey  support  her  membership 
in  NATO.  The  single  party  against  NATO 
enjoyed  only  2.6%  of  the  votes  cast  in  the 
last  elections. 

As  In  every  country,  leftist  institutions 
are  very  well  organized  in  Turkey.  Notwith- 
standing their  very  limited  membership,  they 
are  very  clever  In  finding  slogans  that  spread 
rapidly  all  over  the  country.  For  the  present 
the  leftist  propaganda  remains  superficial 
and  Is  not  effective.  But  with  the  future  In 
mind,  taking  the  required  measures  even 
from  today  has  a  manifest  importance. 

Now  I  want  to  talk  about  Turkey's  defence 
efforts.  One  does  not  choose  one's  neighbors. 
In  the  past,  we  have  fought  with  our  neigh- 
bors many  times.  During  those  days,  neither 
NATO  nor  the  American  military  aid  existed. 
But  despite  this,  we  have  been  able  to  pro- 
tect ourselves.  The  fact  of  sharing  a  common 
border  with  a  very  powerful  country  does  not, 
therefore,  cause  any  apprehension  in  us  be- 
cause we  know  each  other  very  well  and  be- 
cause the  present  state  of  our  relationship 
does  not  warrant  any  anxiety.  We  must,  how- 
ever,  in  the   event  of   a  surprise   attack,  be 
able  to  carry  out  our  defence  obligation  duly. 
If  we  cannot  accomplish  this,  even  If  our  Al- 
lies come  to  our  aid  later  on,  we  shall  have  to 
endure   great   sacrifices   in   trying  to   regain 
what  has  been  lost.  For  this  reason  the  Tur- 
kish Armed  Forces  must  reach  the  required 
force   levels.  We  have   been   very  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  American  military  assistance 
which  was   accepted  with  the  McNaughton 
plan  and  which  underwent  some  alterations 
later  on.  has  been  presented  to  the  Congress 
for  approval,  this  time  on  a  more  favorable 
level.  We  expected  that  this  proposal  will  be 
approved  by  the   Congress.   I   am   confident 
that  Your  Excellency  will  support  this  pro- 
posal during  its  debate  in  the  Congress. 

The  U.SJV.  Is  a  living  example   of  how  a 
country  can  develop  in  freedom.  But  this  de- 
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velopment  took  place  In  a  historical  evolution 
phase  by  phase.  As  you  know,  Turkey  Is  also 
experiencing  a  development  effort  with  her 
roughly  300  dollar  per  capita  yearly  income 
and  Is  striving  to  accomplish  this  under  a 
free  regime.  If  Turkey  becomes  successful  in 
this  respect,  she  will  prove  that  develop- 
ing countries  can  progreaa  under  free  re- 
gimes. We  are  determined  to  demonstrate 
this. 

ThU  Is  all  I  have  to  say  to  Yoiu-  E«cellency, 
I  thank  you  for  listening  to  me. 


PRIVACY    BECOMES     FANNIE    MAE 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or    KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  15,  1969 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  postal  reform  appears  imminent 
and  when  we  are  forced  to  recogrnize  the 
failure  of  bureaucratized  government, 
the  following  article,  which  deals  with 
the  newly  swxjuired  private  status  of 
Fannie  Mae — Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association — is  didactic. 

I  would  hope  that  the  experience  of 
Farmie  Mae  will  prove  instructive  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  all  Americans — as  the 
Republic  moves  to  consider  reforms  in 
the  area  of  conversion  of  Government 
appendages  to  more  efficient  private 
operations. 

The  article,  from  the  August  30  issue 
of  Business  Week,  follows: 

Privacy  Becomes  Fannie  Mae 
(Note. — After  a  year  as  a  private  company. 
the  ex-federal   agency   is  a  winner,   despite 
tight  money  and  other  problems.) 

The  career  of  the  one-time  government 
girl,  Fannie  Mae,  now  that  she  has  turned  to 
private  enterprise,  is  proving  an  eye-popping 
success. 

Fannie  Mae— nlcknsone  for  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Assn. — is  slimmer,  more  pro- 
ductive, and  far  richer  after  one  year  as  a 
private  corporation  than  she  ever  was  in  30 
vears  as  a  federal  agency.  Indeed,  her  accom- 
JDllshments  since  Congress  made  her  a  private 
company  In  September,  1968,  have  given 
heart  to  those  who  think  that  many  other 
agencies — In  particular  the  Post  Office- 
would  do  better  If  cut  loose  from  the  federal 
bureaucracy. 

Fannie  Mae's  primary  role  as  a  federal 
agency  and  now  as  a  private  concern  is  to 
feed  money  into  the  mortgage  market — buy- 
ing government-backed  mortgages  In  the 
secondary  market  and  In  the  process  provid- 
ing lenders  with  funds  to  use  in  making  new 
loans. 

operations 

Mortgage  money  tends  to  dry  up  when 
credit  gets  tight;  even  Fannie  Mae,  despite 
access  to  Treasury  cash,  ran  short  of  funds 
midway  through  the  credit  pinch  of  1966. 
Credit  this  year  is  very  tight,  and  Fannie  Mae 
can't  even  hit  the  Treasury  for  money;  every 
dime  it  gets  must  be  borrowed  in  the  market. 

Yet  Fannie  Mae  still  will  feed  »6  to  $8- 
billlon  into  the  mortgage  market  in  1963 
against  $2-billion  in  1966.  Moreover,  it  is 
moving  into  new  fields.  Recently  it  began 
buying  hospital  mortgages  for  the  first 
time — though  only  when  the  hospitals  are 
non-profit  institutions  and  the  mortgages 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion. 

At  the  same  time,  Fannie  May  is  busy 
learning  to  act  and  look  like  a  private  cor- 
poration. It  hired  McKlnsey  &  Co..  the  con- 
sulting firm,  to  veach  the  staff  management 
skills  and  to  reorganize  it  along  private  la- 
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dustiy  Unes.  It  Is  well  along  with  cost- 
cutting  BCbemes — one  plan  being  to  pare  Its 
staff  to  less  than  half  the  1.038  employees 
who  worked  there  when  It  was  a  government 
agency.  Only  883  are  on  the  pajroll  today, 
and  126  of  them  already  have  received  dis- 
missal notices. 


I 
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HOLDING  DOWN 

Coat-cutting  is  critical  right  now.  since 
Fannie  Mae  must  keep  borrowing  in  a  money 
market  where  Interest  rates  never  have  been 
higher.  But  mortgage  rates  also  are  at  record 
levels.  Pannle  Mae  earned  $8.5-minion  in  the 
first  half  of  1968  (and  $15.4-mllllon  for  the 
whole  year)  but  $H.3-mlllion  In  the  first 
half  of  1969.  Should  money  rates  ever  turn 
down,  the  corporation's  mushrooming  port- 
folio of  high-yield  mortgages,  now  about 
$8-bUUon  against  $e.5-bimon  a  year  ago, 
would  assure  still  richer  earnings. 

This  observation  hasn't  been  lost  on  In- 
vestors. Pannle  Mae  doesn't  try  to  woo  share- 
holders. "Whafs  best  for  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket may  not  be  what's  best  for  stock  mar- 
ket," notes  President  Raymond  H.  Lapin, 
"but  If  (stockholders)  are  not  happy,  they 
can  Invest  elsewhere."  For  all  that,  Fannie 
Mae's  stock  has  risen  from  70  in  early  1968 
to  245  last  June.  It  slipped  to  190  In  July 
a«  the  rest  of  the  market  plummeted,  but  is 
back  ovei*  220  now. 

Lfipln,  'fKe  man  responsible  for  Pannle 
Mae's  dashing  new  look,  suggests  that  other 
government  agencies  could  get  a  similar 
suave  appearance.  Indeed,  he  urges  private 
majiagement  for  such  service  agencies  as  the 
Post  Office,  the  PHA,  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.  At  Pannle  Mae,  he  says, 
"We  are  developing  a  way  to  meet  the  ob- 
jectives of  public  policy  through  the  corpo- 
rate form  with  the  least  cost  to  government 
and  the  least  disturbance  to  private  busi- 
ness." 

swrrcH 

Fannie  Mae  always  was  a  hybrid  sort  of 
agency  with  a  rare  degree  of  self-sufficiency 
In  Its  government  days,  as  a  borrower  it  was 
second  only  to  the  Treasury  Itself.  The  Treas- 
ury once  owned  $216-mllllon  worth  of  Pannle 
Mae  preferred  stock— bought  back  by  Fannie 
Mao  when  it  became  a  private  company  How- 
ever, Fannie  Mae  also  had  some  1.2-mimon 
nonvoting  shares,  held  by  some  9,000  share- 
holders and  traded  over  the  counter. 

The  decision  to  shift  from  a  government 
to  a  private  corporation  made  sense  from 
l)oth  sides.  With  Its  public  shareholders  and 
Its  unique  role  as  a  participant  In  the  mort- 
gage market.  Pannle  Mae  never  felt  very 
comfortable  as  a  federal  agency. 

On  the  other  side,  under  the  revised  fed- 
eral budget  adopted  two  years  ago  each 
doUar  that  Pannle  Mae  put  Into  the  mort- 
gage market  would  cotmt  as  a  government 
expenditure.  So  In  the  1968  Housing  Act 
Congress  directed  Pannle  Mae  to  retire  its 
preferred  stock  and  go  Its  own  way  with  the 
ninnlng  of  some  government  subsidized 
housing  programs  that  Fannie  Mae  used  to 
handle  given  over  to  a  new  federal  agency 
the  Government  NaUonal  Mortgage  Assn  (or 
Olnnle  Mae).  ' 

Even  now,  Pannle  Mae  isn't  totallv  free 
of  the  federal  government.  It  still  caii  buy 
only  government-insured  mortgages— those 
backed  by  the  FHA  and  Veterans  Administra- 
tlou.  Its  primary  chore  will  continue  to  be 
keeping  the  mortgage  market  liquid  with 
a  secondary  responsibility— not  too  clearly 
spelled  out— of  financing  „ome  government 
low-cost  housing  programs.  But  in  a  pinch 
Fannie  Mae  can  sell  up  to  $2.25-billion  of  its 
debt  securities  to  the  Treasury— a  nice  cush- 
ion that  gives  Pannle  Mae  securities  extra 
allure  in  the  marketplace. 

CUAHBIANS 

Fannie  Mae  still  functions  under  the  Hous- 
ing &  Urban  Development  Secretary— since 
he  appoints  a  majority  of  the  board.  In  a 
>ear  or  so,  though,  it  will  be  run  by  a  15- 
member  board,  five  chosen  by  the  President 


and  10  elected  by  shareholders.  Once  the 
board  takes  command.  It  will  pick  the  ex- 
ecutive  team    that   will    run   Fannie   Mae 

perhaps  replacing  Lapin,  who  was  named 
president  two  years  ago  by  Lyndon  Johnson. 
Lapin,  50,  was  a  highly  successful  California 
mortgage  banker  before  he  received  the  Fan- 
nie Mae  appointment.  He's  a  six-footer  with 
a  capacity  for  talking  quietly,  but  at  length, 
about  mortgages  Apart  from  his  appetite  for 
and  knowledge  of  housing  finance.  Lapln's 
second  obvious  asset  is  a  politician's  sense 
for  the  power  relationships  In  Washington. 

The  most  striking  shift  at  Fannie  Mae 
came  even  before  it  became  a  private  com- 
pany and  involves  the  way  it  buys  mortgages. 
It  once  told  how  much  it  would  pay  for 
mortgages  and  then  kept  buying  until  its 
money  ran  out.  Now  each  week  It  announces 
how  BUich  It  can  spend  on  mortgages  and 
lets  lenders  bid  for  the  money.  It  Just  raised 
the  weekly  figure  from  $130-million  to  $150- 
million. 

What  lenders  get  now  Is  a  commitment 
that  Fannie  Mae  will  buy  their  mortgage  at 
some  futtu-e  date.  Lenders  pay  a  fee  of  0.5 '^ 
for  this  pledge,  a  nice  fillip  for  Fannie  Mae 
earnings. 

CLEAN   SWEEP 

Now  with  the  help  of  McKlnsey  &  Co.  and 
of  Western  Operations.  Inc.,  computer  con- 
sultants, Fannie  Mae  is  changing  more  of  its 
operation. 

Instead  of  using  many  clerks  In  five  re- 
gional offices,  it  is  centralizing — and  comput- 
erizing—its mortgage  buying  operations  in 
Washington.  The  old  Pannle  Mae  would 
check  the  credit  of  every  home  buyer  whose 
mortgages  it  bought — "rather  crazy,"  says 
an  official  of  Fannie  Mae,  "after  FHA  and 
VA  had  already  done  the  same  thing."  The 
new  Pannle  Mae  makes  an  occasional  spot 
credit  check  but  leaves  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  credit-worthiness  to  whomever 
services  rhe  mortgage,  usually,  the  original 
lender. 

Fannie  Mae  officials  claim  they  have  had 
few  serious  problems  in  converting  to  private 
corporation  status.  But  one  difficulty  came 
in  recruiting  management  talent.  Fannie 
Mae,  in  common  with  most  government 
agencies,  had  a  high  ratio  of  lower  echelon 
people  to  executives. 

More  disturbing  is  the  debt  situaUon. 
Fannie  Mae  has  $7-billlon  in  debt  outstand- 
ing with  the  average  maturity  one  year  and 
five  months.  This  means  Fannie  Mae  must 
keep  coming  back  for  funds  in  today's  tense 
financial  market.  "I  am  highly  critical  of  our 
situation,"  says  Lapin,  "but  nobody  thought 
rates  would  go  as  high  as  they  are." 

Lapin  is  trying  to  stretch  out  Fannie 
Mae's  debt.  Just  this  week,  he  announced 
plans  to  raise  $600-milllon  through  a  sale 
of  debentures— including  $350-milllon  of  a 
14-month  security  but  also  $250-milllon  of 
a  five-year  issue.  To  replace  the  day-to-day 
cash  it  once  got  from  the  Treasiu-y,  Pannle 
Mae  has  opened  a  $150-million  line  of  credit 
with  a  groaip  of  banks  led  bv  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York. 

TOMORROW 

Fannie  Mae  still  sees  itself  in  the  early 
stages  of  growth  toward  becoming  the  na- 
tion s  central  mortgage  bank.  Looking 
ahead,  Lapin  wants  it  to  expand  beyond 
PHA-VA  mortgages— which  today  make  up 
only  20^^  of  all  mortgages — into  conven- 
tional  mortgages. 

Lapin  also  keeps  in  view  the  low-cost 
housing  s«ctor— "that's  the  mass  market," 
he  says.  He  would  like  to  see  FHA  concen- 
trate more  than  it  does  now  on  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing.  Once  PHA  moves 
into  an  area,  of  course,  Pannle  Mae  can 
then  follow. 

Finally,  Lapin  wants  the  Treasury  to  give 
a  green  light  to  a  new  kind  of  security  that 
he  thinks  will  provide  the  financial  base  for 
the  housing  market  of  the  1970s.  The  instru- 
ment, approved  by  the  1968  Housing  Act  but 
not  yet  approved  by  the  Treasury,  would  be 
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backed  by  pools  of  mortgages  and  guaran- 
teed by  the  Government  NaUonal  Mortgage 
Assn.  The  aim  would  be  to  sell  these  Instru- 
ments to  pension  funds  and  other  sources 
of  capital  that  only  buy  a  few  mort<ra«es 
now.  ^^ 


MARINE    MAKES    APPEAL    TO    STAY 
I       IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  15,  1969 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
times  of  sometimes  bitter  and  sometimes 
unpatriotic  fervor  over  our  involvement 
in  Vietnam,  I  cannot  lielp  but  be  deeply 
impressed  by  a  letter  I  received  recently 
from  a  marine  coi-poral,  serving  his  sec- 
ond tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam. 

This  marine,  whose  home  is  in  Bath 
N.Y.,  in  my  38th  Congressional  District, 
heard  a  report  that  his  unit  is  due  to 
leave  Vietnam  and  he  has  asked  my  help 
in  seeing  to  it  that  he  be  allowed  to  stay 
there  so  he  can,  as  he  puts  it,  "serve  my 
counti-y's  needs. " 

The  spirit  exemplified  by  this  marine 
is  typical  of  the  devotion  to  duty  that  I 
found  in  my  talks  with  our  soldiers  dur- 
ing my  recent  visit  to  Vietnam.  Their 
morale,  despite  the  sometimes  dismay- 
ing reports  of  beatnick  disorders  at  home, 
was  a  source  of  deep  pride  to  me. 

Because  the  letter  from  this  marine 
corporal  demonstrates  a  loyalty  to  coun- 
try felt  by  our  servicemen  in  Vietnam 
but  not  often  stressed  enough,  I  am  plac- 
ing it  in  the  Record,  so  all  may  share  it 
with  me: 

PPO  San  Francisco,  CALir., 

Axigust  27.  1969. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  hoping  you  can 
solve  my  problem.  I  am  now  serving  my  sec- 
ond tour  here  in  Vietnam.  I  volunteered  to 
come  back  after  four  months  of  duty  In  the 
U.S.  I  landed  here  in  May  and  am  not  due 
to  leave  here  until  June  of  next  year,  1970. 

I  have  about  18  months  left  in  the  Marines. 
I've  been  ia  for  2I2  years  now  and  have 
earned  the  rank  of  Cpl.  The  first  of  Septem- 
ber I  am  to  be  Sergeant  so  I  was  told. 

As  lor  my  problem,  there  is  the  rumor 
here  in  this  unit  that  2nd  Battalion  7th 
Marines  is  to  leave  this  country.  I  as  for  one 
like  this  duty  here  and  am  willing  to  serve 
my  country's  needs  here.  There  are  many 
others  whom  would  be  more  than  happy  to 
leave  Vietnam.  I  am  writing  to  you  Sir  to  ask 
for  help.  I  would  like  to  stay  here  if  we 
(2,  7)  does  leave.  Is  there  any  way  possible 
you  can  help  me? 

Also.  Sir,  is  there  any  certain  address  of 
which  I  can  get  to  purchase  a  New  York 
State  flag.  I  am  a  mechanic  and  I  would  love 
to  fly  my  state  flag  high  of  my  motor  pool. 
Thank  you  for  your  time,  I  will  under- 
stand any  reason  of  yours  If  It  is  not  possible 
to  remain  here. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  K.  Sincerbox, 
Corporal.  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  2361430. 


DUNDALK  JAYCEES 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Monday.  September  15,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mai'yland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  recently  leained  of  an  outstanding  com- 
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munlty  endeavor  in  Dundalk,  Md.,  which 
Is  being  sponsored  by  the  area  Jaycees. 
In  early  fall,  they  will  open  an  activity 
center  for  the  mentally  retarded  to  pro- 
vide a  program  for  the  retarded  who  are 
past  school  age  but  who  are  unable  to 
work  because  of  their  handicap.  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  Dtmdalk  Jaycees 
and  the  community  of  Dtmdalk  by  in- 
cluding a  description  of  tliis  program  in 
the  Record: 

Program  Description 
The  Dundalk  Jaycees  have  recently  em- 
barked on  a  project  we  feel  will  greatly  bene- 
fit the  Greater  Dundalk  Community.  In 
cooperation  with  the  state  and  county  gov- 
ernments an  Activity  Center  will  be  opened 
for  the  Mentally  Retarded.  The  center  will  be 
located  in  the  Watersedge  Shopping  Center. 

The  Activity  Center  is  the  first  attempt  on 
our  part  to  provide  a  program  for  retarded 
young  men  and  women  who  have  passed  the 
school  age,  but  are  not  capable  of  being 
placed  in  private  employment  nor  to  cope 
with  placement  in  the  sheltered  workshop. 
Heretofore,  the  kids  graduating  from  Battle 
Monument  School  for  example,  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  sit  at  home  and  regress,  usually 
forcing  their  parents  to  place  them  in  a  resi- 
dential faclUty  such  as  Rosewood  in  prefer- 
ence to  nothing.  Our  alternative  provides  the 
opportunity  erf  keeping  the  young  adult  In 
the  home  where  he  can  be  nurtured  and 
sustained  by  the  love  of  his  parents  and  at 
the  same  time,  be  provided  an  opportunity  to 
spend  his  days  at  the  shop  in  a  dignified 
pursuit. 

The  work  the  individual  will  be  called  upon 
to  do  In  the  Activity  Center  will  be  as  cloee 
to  the  activities  of  his  normal  brothers  or 
sisters  at  possible.  In  other  words,  the  Ac- 
tivity Center  program  will  be  work  oriented. 
The  Center  will  take  all  kinds  of  unsophisti- 
cated sub-contract  work  and  attempt  to  push 
each  individual  to  the  limit  of  his  capablU- 
tiee.  Some  of  the  work  force  ■will  become 
profldent  enough  to  be  moved  upwards  to  a 
sheltered  workshop  or,  in  a  few  cases,  even 
out  to  iwlvate  employment,  but  for  the  most 
part,  those  who  are  placed  in  the  Activity 
Center  will  remain. 

Although  operating  cosu  have  been  ap- 
propriated by  the  state  and  county  govern- 
ments, initial  expense  for  renovation  of  the 
facility  and  purchases  of  equipment  must  be 
assumed  by  the  community. 


PROFESSIONAL  STAFFS  OF 
CONGRESS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  September  15,  1969 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
boolc.  entitled  "Professional  Staffs  of 
Congress,"  was  written  in  1962  by  Prof. 
Kenneth  Kofmehl  of  Purdue  University. 
It  is  not  only  an  excellent  reference  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  for  staff  mem- 
bers, but  has  beoMne  an  outstanding  text 
for  classroom  study  of  Congress  and  its 
work. 

It  has  proved  so  popular  in  these  re- 
spects that  it  is  now  in  Its  fourth  print- 
ing. Professor  Kofmehl  has  "written  a 
new  preface,  bringing  readers  up  to  date 
on  the  chfuiges  and  developments  in 
congressional  staffs  since  the  book  was 
completed  7  years  ago. 

The  preface  itself  is  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  all  (tf  us  in  the  Congress.  It 
reads  as  follows: 
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PaXTACS    TO    POTTRTH    PailfTINC 

To  paraphrase  a  popular  saying  from  the 
comic  strip  Peanuts,  "Happiness  la  sustained 
demand  for  a  book  seven  years  after  publica- 
tion." Besides  occasioning  such  expressions 
of  Joy,  the  fourth  printing  of  this  work  af- 
fords an  opportunity  to  comment  on  some 
relevant  developments  that  have  occurred 
since  the  study  was  originally  completed  in 
January,  1962. 

On  January  12.  1965,  The  Senate  Republi- 
can Conference  adopted  a  rule  relaxing  ad- 
herence to  seniority  In  the  making  of  com- 
mittee assignments.  It  provides  that  no  Re- 
publican Senator  already  on  one  of  four  com- 
mittees designated  "exclusive"'— ^Appropria- 
tions.  Armed  Services,  Finance,  and  Foreign 
Relations — may  be  assigned  to  another  of 
these  four  until  every  other  Republican  Sen- 
ator has  had  an  opix>rtunity  to  go  on  one  oi 
them.  However,  the  force  of  the  rule  was 
weakened  by  stipulations  that  Republican 
Senators  currently  holding  assignments  on 
two  "exclusive"  committees  could  continue  to 
do  so  and  that  at  any  time  a  Republican 
Senator  could  transfer  from  one  exclusive 
committee  to  another  on  which  a  vticancy 
existed.  Because  Senator  Jacob  Javits  (R- 
N.Y.)  had  advocated  such  a  change  for  many 
years  and  chaired  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Republican  Committee  on  Committees  that 
formulated  the  specific  proposal  adopted  by 
the  Republican  Conference,  this  modification 
in  {>rocedure  has  been  approfHrtately  nick- 
named the  "Javits  Rule.'" 

In  the  90th  Congress,  the  number  of  stand- 
ing committees  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  increased  to  twenty-one.  On  April 
3,  1968,  the  House  established  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  as  a  per- 
manent standing  committee.  This  action 
carried  out  a  recommendation  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress, a  brief  history  of  which  will  be  In- 
cluded below. 

More  recently,  another  House  standing 
committee  was  transformed  but  retained  the 
same  membership.  After  an  acrimonious  de- 
bate on  February  18,  1969,  the  House  ap- 
proved a  resolution  changing  the  name  of  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  to  the 
Internal  Security  Committee  and  redefining 
Its  Jurisdiction.  Opponents  of  the  change  un- 
successfully attempted  to  amend  the  resolu- 
tion to  alx>llsh  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  and  transfer  its  functions  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 

A  few  months  earlier,  however,  a  twenty- 
year-old  congressional  agency,  the  House  Co- 
ordinator of  Information,  was  eliminated.  In 
the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1968,  the  House  cut  off  funds  for  this  office 
"not  later  than  October  1.  1967."  The  accom- 
panying House  report  noted  that  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress had  recommended  abolishing  it. 

Perhaps  even  more  Importantly,  since  pre- 
venting is  easier  than  correcting  mistakes. 
Congress  has  avoided  adopting  inappropriate 
forms  of  staffing  that  could  have  had  unto- 
ward effects  on  the  whole  legislative  process. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1963  when 
Congress  reached  a  new  high  in  concern 
about  science  policy  Issues,  several  bills  were 
introduced  to  establish  a  Congressional  Sci- 
ence Advisory  Staff.  While  well-intentioned, 
these  proposals  were  based  on  faulty  assump- 
tions about  the  nature  of  science  policy  ques- 
tions and  the  requirements  for  a  congres- 
sional staff  to  handle  them.  Congress  wisely 
rejected  them  In  favor  of  expanding  and  re- 
refining  extant  arrangements  for  obtaining 
advice  on  science-related  issues. 

Beginning  with  the  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1965,  Congress  has  provided 
substantial  funds  for  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  to  hire  additional  high-grade 
specialists  in  science  and  technology.  And  a 
number  of  congressional  coounlttees  have 
imaginatlTely  experimented  with  the  use  of 
consultants,   advisory   panels,   and   the   Na- 
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tlonal   Academy  at  Sciences  for  adrlce  on 
science  policy  issues. 

Both  chambers  have  made  It  possible  for 
each  member  of  Congress  to  hire  a  legisla- 
tive assistant  at  a  professional  staff  salary 
level  On  May  26,  1966,  the  House  adopted 
a  resolution  authorizing  an  additional  clerk 
and  an  increase  in  the  basic  clerk-hire  allow- 
ance of  $7,000  ((19.220  in  gross  salary  then) 
for  every  member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. On  July  10,  1967.  the  Senate  amended 
the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1968,  to  provide  an  additional  $23,400  (gross 
salary)  in  clerk-hire  allowance  for  each  Sena- 
tor. When  Introducing  this  amendment.  Sen- 
ator Joseph  Tydlngs  (D-Md  )  stressed  that 
its  purpose  was  to  enable  every  Senator  to 
hire  the  legislative  assistant  authorized  by 
the  proposed  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1967,  S.  355,  which  had  been  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  March  7.  1967.  but  which  he 
lelt  liad  poor  prospects  for  speedy  approval 
by  the  House  Unfortunately.  Senator  Ty- 
dings"  foreboding  proved  Justified;  for  fif- 
teen months  later,  S  355  died  at  the  cloee 
of  the  90th  Congress  still  incarcerated  In  the 
House  Rules  Committee. 

As  Indicated  at  several  places  above,  the 
most  momentous  factor  Influencing  congres- 
sional structure  and  procedures  since  Janu- 
ary. 1962,  has  l>een  the  creation  of  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  tlie  Con- 
gress and  the  contlntiing  efforts  to  enact 
measures  embodying  its  recommendations. 
This  action  was  In  response  to  a  demand  that 
had  been  mounting  for  a  number  of  years. 
Increasingly,  journalists,  political  scientists, 
and  members  of  Congress  had  voiced  the 
need  for  a  thorough  review  of  congressional 
structure  and  functioning.  During  the  early 
1960'B,  numerous  resolutions  to  authorize 
studies  of  congressional  reform  were  Intro- 
duced. On  September  19,  1963,  one  of  them, 
S.  Con.  Res.  1 .  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
Senate  Rules  and  Administration  Committee 
but  was  not  voted  upon  by  the  Senate.  The 
1964  election  results  strengthened  elements 
in  Congress  pressing  for  reform,  prtMnlnent 
among  which  was  the  House  I>efnocratic 
Study  Group,  an  organization  of  liberal 
Democratic  Congressmen.  Hotise  DSC  leaders 
won  the  crucial  support  of  Speaker  John  Mc- 
Cormack  (D.-Mass.).  On  March  11,  1965,  Con- 
gress  approved  S.  Con.  Res.  2  establishing  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  organization  and  operation  of  Con- 
gress. 

Closely  intertwined  "with  this  endeavor  was 
the  campaign  for  minority  staffing,  the  be- 
ginnings of  which  are  discussed  In  Chapter 
Xrv  ""Postscript"  (pp.  210-17).  In  1962  Rep- 
resentative Fred  Schwengel  (R.-Iow«)  Joined 
Representative   Thomas   B.    Curtis    (R-Mo  ) 
and  Senator  Oarl  Curtis  (R.-Nebr.)  as  lead- 
ing proponents  of  minority  staffing,  and  dur- 
ing  that   year    they   concerted   their   efforts 
rather  informally.  On  January  24.  1963,  then 
House     Republican     Conference     Chairman 
Gerald  Ford  iR.-Mlch.)  appointed  a  Subcom- 
mittee on  Increased  Minority  Staffing,  headed 
by  Representative  Schwengel  and  Including 
Representatives    Curtis    and    Robert    Grlfflln 
(R-Mlch.)     among    others.    The    Schwengel 
Subcommittee  propagandized  vigorously  and 
coordinated  a  drive  by  Republican  members 
of  House  committees  lor  more  minority  staff 
members,  which  according  to  them  enjoyed 
significant   success.    In    1964   Representative 
Schwengel  was  defeated  for  re-election,  but 
the   organized   effort  by   House   Republicans 
continued.  On  March  30,  1965,  the  House  Re- 
publican Conference  Committee  on  Planning 
and  Research  appointed  a  Task  Force  on  Con- 
gressional Reform  and  Minority  Staffing,  with 
Representative  James  Cleveland  (R.-N.H.)  as 
chairman.    House    Minority    Leader    Gerald 
Ford  later  explained  that  this  task  force  "was 
created  in  part  to  assure  that  every  signifi- 
cant a^>ect  of  the  operation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  be  studied  and  to  serve 
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as  a  reservoir  of  reconunendatioiu  should  the 
Jodnt  Committee  (on  the  Organization  oi  the 
Congress )  fall  to  report  out  a  comprehensive 
set  of  proposals  for  modernizing  the  machin- 
ery and  strengthening  the  role  of  Congress 
in  the  twentieth  century." 

At  its  first  meeting  on  March  17,  1965,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress  elected  as  co-chairman  Senator 
Mike  Monroney  (D.-Okla),  who,  as  a  young 
member  of  the  House,  had  been  vice-chair- 
man of  a  similar  joint  committee  that  pro- 
duced the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  and  Representative  Ray  Madden  (D- 
Ind. ) ,  a  member  of  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee, to  which  any  bill  emanating  from 
the  Joint  Committee  would  be  referred.  The 
other  Democratic  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, which  was  evenly  divided  between 
the  parties  and  the  two  chambers,  were  Sen- 
ators John  Sparlcman  (Ala.)  and  Lee  Met- 
calf  (Mont.)  and  Representatives  Jack 
Brooks  (Tex.)  and  Ken  Hechler  (W.  Va). 
The  ranking  minority  member  from  the  Sen- 
ate was  Karl  Mundt  (R.-S.  Dak.)  and  from 
the  House  was  Thomas  B.  Curtis.  Republican 
Senators  Clifford  Case  (N.J.)  and  J.  Caleb 
Boggs  (Del.)  and  Republican  Representatives 
Durward  Hall  (Mo.)  and  Robert  Griffin 
rounded  out  the  committee  roster.  In  May, 
1966,  wb«a  Representative  Griffin  was  ap- 
poUit«d.ta  the  Senate,  he  was  replaced  by 
Representative  James  Cleveland. 

Although  many  of  the  Republicans  on  the 
Joint  Committee  had  been  identified  as  cru- 
saders for  more  minority  staffing,  the  Joint 
Committee  launched  Its  undertaking  in  an 
aura  of  bipartisanship.  It  adopted  a  rule  that 
forbade  making  any  recommendation  that 
had  not  been  endorsed  by  a  bipartisan  ma- 
jority of  the  members  from  each  house.  The 
staffs  of  the  Democratic  Study  Group,  the 
Republican  Task  Force  on  Congressional  Re- 
form and  Minority  Staffing,  and  the  Joint 
Committee  cooperated  harmoniously  in  their 
research  efforts.  In  Its  Second  Interim  Report, 
the  Joint  Committee  acknowledged:  "The 
research  and  presentations  of  members  of  the 
Democratic  Study  Group  and  the  Republican 
Task  Force,  as  well  as  other  Senators  and 
Representatives,  have  been  most  helpful  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Organization." 

Between  May  10  and  September  23.  1965, 
the  Joint  Committee  held  forty  days  of  pub- 
lic hearings.  The  testimony,  together  with 
statements  submitted  for  the  record  and 
supporting  documents,  totalled  2,322  printed 
pages.  Along  with  this  material  and  studies 
prepared  by  its  own  staff  (including  a  com- 
puter analysis  of  the  demands  made  by  the 
committee  system  on  members'  time  in  the 
88th  Congress) .  the  Joint  Committee  uti- 
lized reports  of  other  committees  and  .state 
legislatures,  published  and  unpublished 
works  by  political  scientists,  and  studies  of 
congressional  organization  by  foundations 
and  other  private  Institutions.  All  in  all.  Co- 
chairman  Monroney  was  able  to  claim  "that 
no  proposal  for  congressional  reform  made 
In  recent  years — irrespective  of  source  or 
media — escaped  the  attention  of  the  Joint 
committee."  From  January  through  July, 
1966,  the  Joint  Committee  met  in  more  than 
fifty  executive  sessions  to  consider  what  rec- 
ommendations to  make. 

On  July  28,  1966,  the  co-chairmen  filed  the 
final  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  in  their 
respective  chambers.  Essentially  moderate  In 
the  scope  of  its  reforms,  this  report  con- 
tained over  100  proposals  concerning  the 
committee  system,  fiscal  controls,  staffing, 
research  facilities,  ethics,  housekeeping  func- 
tions, and  the  lobby  regulation  act.  In  what 
turned  out  to  be  among  the  most  controver- 
sial portions,  the  report  recommended  a  "bill 
of  rights"  for  committee  members  to  give 
the  majority  more  control  over  the  chairman 
and  the  minority  a  larger  role  in  committee 
operations,  increased  staffing,  and  realign- 
ment of  some  committee  Jurisdictions.  This 
last    recommendation    entailed    creating    a 
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Senate  Conrunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
committees  on  education  in  both  houses 
with  a  corresponding  redefinition  of  other 
conunlttees'  Jurisdictions,  redeslgnatlon  of 
the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee as  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee In  the  Senate,  expanding  the  Juris- 
diction of  both  science  committees,  and  re- 
naming the  banking  and  currency  commit- 
tees as  the  committees  on  banking,  housing, 
and  urban  affairs  with  appropriate  additions 
to  their  jurisdictions. 

On  August  26,  1966,  the  Senate  established 
a  Special  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Congress  (consisting  of  the  Senate  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee)  to  receive, 
consider,  and  report  a  bill  carrying  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Joint  Committee. 
The  authorizing  resolution  stipulated,  how- 
ever, that  the  Special  Committee  was  not  to 
report  any  bill  until  it  had  given  the  chair- 
men and  ranking  mliorlty  member  of  each 
Senate  standing  committee  an  opp)ortunity 
to  appear  before  it  and  present  their  views. 
At  hearfngs  of  the  Senate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  August  31  and  September  8.  1966. 
three  committee  chairmen  testified  in  person 
while  three  others  and  a  ranking  minority 
member  submitted  written  statements  for  the 
record.  In  some  cases  vehemently,  they  criti- 
cized certain  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Committee  and  the  corresponding  provisions 
of  a  proposed  bill — mostly  those  Involving 
changes  in  the  Jurisdictions  of  their  resjiec- 
tive  committees.  Despite  this  adverse  reac- 
tion, on  September  21,  1966,  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  reported  a  bill,  S.  3848,  in- 
corporating the  Joint  Committee's  recom- 
mendations virtually  unchanged.  On  Sep- 
tember 29.  1966,  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield  iD.-Mont.)  announced  that  this 
bill  would  not  be  considered  by  the  Senate 
prior  to  adjournment  because  of  the  heavy 
legislative  workload  but  that  it  would  be 
reintroduced  and  taken  up  early  in  the  aoth 
Congress. 

Accordingly,  on  January  16,  1967,  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  reported  out  S.  355, 
the  proposed  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1967,  which  had  been  carefully  revised  to 
remove  all  the  Senate  committee  jurisdic- 
tional changes  except  for  the  creation  of  a 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  for  add- 
ing urban  affairs  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
renamed  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs.  However.  S.  355  retained 
all  the  recommended  modifications  in  the 
jurisdictions  of  the  House  committees.  The 
accompanying  committee  report  rather  plain- 
tively stated: 

"The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congress  recommended  two  additional 
Senate  Jurisdictional  changes  which  have  not 
been  Included  in  this  bill.  .  .  .  The  hearings 
held  by  the  Senate  Committee  following  the 
publication  of  the  Joint  Committee's  Final 
Report  indicated  wide  opposition  to  these 
proposals  and  a  view  that  sufficient  considera- 
tion had  not  been  given  to  potentially  detri- 
mental effects  on  the  existing  committee  op- 
erations. After  receiving  this  testimonv,  the 
Committee  has  concluded  that  these  realign- 
ments should  not  be  proposed  at  this  time." 
After  eighteen  days  of  debate  between  Jan- 
uary 25  and  March  7.  1967,  the  Senate  ap- 
proved S.  355  by  a  vote  of  75  to  9.  Although 
forty  amendments  were  adopted,  efforts  to 
delete  the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  the  whole  portion  on  the  lobby 
regulation  act  were  defeated.  More  Impor- 
tantly, the  staffing  provisions  emerged  almost 
Intact  with  only  minor  amendments  clarify- 
ing the  status  of  a  proposed  legislative  re- 
view specialist  for  each  standing  committee 
and  adjusting  the  salaries  of  Senate  staff 
members. 

On  March  9,  1967,  the  Senate  messaged  S. 
355  to  the  House  where  is  was  referred  to  the 
Rules  Committee  Except  for  a  short  hearing 
on  April  11.  1967,  the  Rules  Committee  took 
no  further  public  action.  Purportedly,  strong 
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opposition  to  the  measure  centered  around 
the  projected  changes  in  House  committee 
jurisdictions  and  the  provisions  on  commit- 
tee procedures,  staffing,  and  regulation  of 
lobbying.  Through  1967  to  the  end  of  June. 
1968,  various  versions  of  S.  355,  revised  to 
remove  certain  of  these  objections,  were  in- 
troduced In  the  House.  Besides  the  House 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee,  two  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Rules  Committee.  Richard 
Boiling  (D.-Mo. ),  long-time  articulate  advo- 
cate of  congressional  reform  and  prominent 
member  of  the  Democratic  Study  Group,  and 
H.  Allen  smith  (R.-Calif),  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Rules  Committee,  partici- 
pated in  this  endeavor  to  produce  an  ac- 
ceptable 'Dill.  On  December  31,  1967.  after 
having  received  several  renewals  of  author- 
ization, the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  Congress  expired.  Likewise, 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  Congress  went  out  of  exist- 
ence on  June  30.  1968. 

Meanwhile,  in  addition  to  those  proposals 
already  mentioned  as  having  iseen  accom- 
plished (legislative  assistants  for  Senators, 
creation  of  a  House  ethics  committee,  and 
discontinuance  of  the  House  Coordinator  of 
Information),  Congress  continued  to  enact 
particular  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  such  as  increased  travel  allow- 
ances for  Congressmen,  separately  in  other 
legislation.  This  led  to  widespread  si>ecu- 
iailon  that  the  popular  provisions  of  S.  355 
would  be  extracted  In  this  fashion,  leaving 
the  mutilated  remains  buried  in  the  House 
Rules  Committee. 

Periodically  between  October.  1966  and 
.August.  1968,  the  House  Republican  Policy 
Committee,  House  Republican  Conference, 
and  House  Minority  Leader  Ford  issued 
statements  urging  favorable  action  on  con- 
gressional reorganization  bills.  The  1968  Re- 
publlca.n  Platform  exhorted: 

"Congres*  Itself  must  be  reorganized  and 
modernized  in  order  to  function  efficiently 
as  a  co-equal  branch  of  government.  Demo- 
crats in  control  of  Congress  have  opposed 
Republican  efforts  for  Congressional  reform 
and  killed  legislation  embodying  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  special  bipartisan  commit- 
tee. We  will  again  press  for  enactment  of  this 
measure" 

On  September  11,  1968.  a  group  of  thirteen 
Republican  Representatives  led  by  Donald 
Rumsfeld  (III.)  and  including  Thomas  B. 
Curtis  and  James  Cleveland  delayed  pro- 
ceedings in  the  House  for  over  2  hours  by 
engaging  ia  dilatory  parliamentary  maneu- 
vers. Their  avowed  purpose  was  "to  drama- 
tize the  need  for  House  consideration,  and 
hopefully.  House  action  "  on  S  355  and  a 
campaign  spending  reform  bill  (H.R.  11233). 
Thirteen  days  later.  Representative  Rums- 
feld made  public  a  letter  to  Speaker  McCor- 
mack,  signed  by  134  of  the  187  House  Repub- 
licans, urging  him  to  schedule  the  two  bills 
for  floor  action. 

Also  in  September,  1968,  five  liberal  House 
Democrats  headed  by  Representative  Thomas 
Rees  (CaUf.)  tried  to  extricate  S  355  from 
the  House  Rules  Committee  by  resorting  to 
a  discharge  petition,  but  they  failed  to  get 
the  requisite  218  signatures  of  House  mem- 
bers. 

On  October  8-9,  1968,  the  Rumsfeld  group 
again  Impeded  the  conduct  of  House  busi- 
ness. By  means  of  forty-five  roll  calls  and 
other  delaying  tactics,  they  kept  the  House 
in  continuous  session  for  more  than  thirty- 
two  hours.  Although  Democrats  accused  the 
Republicans  of  trying  to  defeat  the  bill  be- 
fore the  House  to  allow  television  debates  be- 
tween the  presidential  candidates,  Rumsfeld 
maintained  they  were  trying  to  Influence  the 
Hotise  Democratic  leadership  to  bring  S.  355 
and  H.R.  11233  to  the  House  floor.  House 
Minority  Leader  Ford  publicly  endorsed  their 
actions  and  promised  that  these  bills  would 
have  high  priority  on  a  Republican  agenda 
for  the  91st  Congress. 
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Inescapably,  these  evenU  gave  a  partisan 
coloration  to  the  struggle  for  Hotise  consid- 
eration of  S.  355.  which  had  been  developed 
under  such  thoroughly  bipartisan  auspices. 
With  the  adjournment  of  CJongress  on  Oc- 
tober 14,  1968,  all  pending  legislation  died. 
On  November  6,  1968,  the  propects  for  con- 
gressional reform  were  further  worsened 
when  Senate*  Monroney  was  defeated  for  re- 
election and  RepresentaUve  Thomas  B.  Cur- 
tis left  the  House  in  his  unsuccessful  bid  lor 
a  Senate  seat. 

In  the  months  immediately  preceding  the 
9l8t  Congress,  some  liberal  House  Democrats 
continued  to  advocate  congressional  reor- 
ganization. On  January  23,  1969,  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack,  who  the  preceding  year  had  stead- 
fastly contended  that  he  was  for  congres- 
sional reform,  said  he  would  Uke  to  see  the 
House  Rules  Committee  hold  hearings  on 
It  soon.  And  House  Minority  Leader  Ford  re- 
Iterated  his  desire  that  Congress  take  up  the 
subject  e€U-ly  In  the  session. 

On  February  4,  1969,  Senator  Mundt  Intro- 
duced S.  844,  a  propoeed  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1969,  with  the  four  other 
remaining  members  of  the  defunct  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  the  OrganlzaUon  of 
the  Congress  as  co-sponsors.  The  next  day 
m  the  House,  Representative  Rumsfeld  In- 
troduced a  similar  bill,  H.R.  6278.  Both  were 
essentially  variations  on  S.  355  of  the  90th 
Congress.  On  March  4,  1969,  the  House  Re- 
publican Policy  COTMnlttee  again  urged  en- 
actment of  legislation  reorganizing  Congress. 
About  a  week  later.  Representative  Rees  an- 
nounced his  Intention  to  introduce  a  con- 
gressional reform  bill,  which  also  would  be  a 
revised  reincarnation  of  S.  355.  By  April  3, 
1969,  when  he  had  aggregated  103  Republi- 
can House  members  as  co-sponsors  of  his 
bill.  Representative  Rumsfeld  asserted  that 
the  chances  of  obtaining  early  floor  consid- 
eration of  such  a  measure  by  the  House  were 
greater  than  any  time  In  the  preceding 
twenty  years. 

Whether  or  not  this  is  an  accurate  fore- 
cast and  11  so.  whether  or  not  that  would 
mean  enactiment  of  a  comprehensive  con- 
gressional reorganization  bill  Is  difficult  to 
say  at  the  time  of  wrlUng  (AprU  12.  1969). 
The  loss  of  Senator  Monroney  s  leadership  Is 
an  Incalculable  handicap  to  moving  another 
omnibus  reform  bill  through  the  Senate.  The 
extent  to  which  the  adoption  of  various  at- 
tractive features  of  the  measure  as  originally 
proposed  has  diminished  the  appeal  of  the 
remainder  and  the  amount  of  bipartisan  sup- 
p)ort  that  can  be  mustered  in  the  House  are 
hard  to  assess. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  however,  the  pro- 
visions on  committee  staffing  in  S.  355,  as 
approved  by  the  Senate  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress, warrant  examination.  For  they  have 
been  carried  over  substantially  unchanged  In 
most  successive  versions  of  the  bill  and 
hence  should  foreshadow  any  legislation 
amending  the  existing  law  on  committee 
staffs. 

S.  355  adheres  to  the  original  philosophy 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  of  keeping  the  permanent  professional 
staffs  of  the  standing  committees  small  In 
size.  It  increases  the  quota  for  each  stand- 
ing committee  (except  the  appropriations 
committees)  from  four  to  six.  with  the  pro- 
viso that  the  two  more  professional  staff 
members  would  be  In  addition  to  any  other 
extra  staff  previously  authorized  for  a  spe- 
cific committee  and  to  a  legislative  review 
specialist  which  all  the  standing  committees 
(except  the  appropriations  and  House  ethics 
committees)  would  be  allowed  to  hire. 

Officially  recognizing  the  practice  of  sup- 
plementing the  regular  staff  with  specially- 
authorized  employees,  S.  355  requires  each 
standing  committee  to  consolidate  all  such 
requests  Into  a  single  annual  authorization 
resolution  that  specifies  by  name  and  amount 
every  subcommittee  to  be  funded  for  that 
year.  This  has  the  tUofold  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  committees  to  gain  greater  con- 
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trol  over  their  subcomnalttees  and  each  cham- 
ber to  evaluate  better  the  overall  requests 
for  such  extra  staff. 

After  redesignating  "legislative  oversight" 
as  "legislative  review,"  S.  355  states  In  some 
detail  the  leglslaUve  review  responsibilities 
of  each  standing  committee  and  requires  It 
to  submit  an  annual  report  on  their  per- 
formance. Then  S.  355  authorizes  a  review 
specialist  for  each  standing  committee,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  chairman  with  the  prior 
approval  of  the  ranking  minority  member,  to 
assist  the  committee  in  carrying  out  its  legis- 
lative review  duties. 

To  permit  access  to  outside  experts  on  a 
part-time  leasts.  S.  355  authorizes  each  stand- 
ing committee  to  hire  temporarily  (not  to 
exceed  one  year)  consultants  and  consulta- 
tive organizations  to  be  selected  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  acting 
Jointly.  Likewise,  S.  355  encourages  improv- 
ing the  skills  of  the  permanent  employees  by 
authorizing  each  standing  committee  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  professional  staff  members 
in  obtaining  sp)eclalized  training.  In  each 
instance,  the  committee  must  get  the  ap- 
proval of  the  administration  committee  and 
of  a  resoluton  in  the  House  or  Senate,  as 
the  case  may  be,  supplying  the  requisite 
funds. 

With  respect  to  the  controversial  demands 
for  minority  staffing,  S.  355  makes  the  follow- 
ing concessions.  In  the  case  of  specially-au- 
thorized staff  personnel.  It  admonishes  that 
"the  minority  shall  receive  fair  consideration" 
in  their  appointment.  For  the  regular  staff  of 
each  standing  committee,  it  provides  that  a 
majority   of    the   minority   members   may,   if 
they  desired,  select  two  of  the  six  professional 
staff   members   lor  appointment,  that  these 
appointees  "shall  be  assigned  to  such  com- 
mittee   business    as    the    minority    members 
deem  advisable,"  and  that  they  shall  be  dis- 
missed  upon   request   by   a   majority   of  the 
minority  members.  The  rest  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  continues  to  be  hired  and  fired 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee.  S.  355 
retains  the  language  of  the  existing  law  as- 
signing the  professional  staff  members  "to  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority  member 
...  as  the  committee  may  deem  advisable" 
( except  where  the  minority  exercises  the  op- 
tion to  select  Its  own) ,  requiring  appointment 
of  all  professional  staff  members  "on  a  per- 
manent basis  without  regard  to  political  affili- 
ations and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  office, "  and  pro- 
hibiting the  assignment  to  them  of  any  work 
other  than  committee  business. 

Likewise,  S.  355  provides  that  a  majority 
of  the  minority  members  may,  if  they  desire, 
select  one  of  the  six  clerical  staff  members 
lor  appointment.  Further,  It  stipulates  that 
all  minority  staff  members  shall  be  accorded 
equitable  treatment  on  salary  rates,  the  as- 
signment of  facilities,  and  accesslbiUty  of 
committee  records.  And  S.  355  makes  clear 
that  it  does  not  authorize  minority  members 
erf  a  committee  to  select  staff  members  for 
appointment  in  any  case  in  which  two  or 
more  professional  staff  members  or  one  or 
more  clerical  staff  members,  who  are  satis- 
factory to  a  majority  of  the  minority  mem- 
bers, have  already  been  assigned  to  assist 
them. 

Relatedly,  S.  355  establishes  an  Office  of 
Placement  and  Office  Management,  which, 
upon  request,  shall  assist  committees  as  well 
as  members  and  officers  of  the  Congress  in 
obtaining  qualified  staff  and  shall  furnish 
advice  with  respect  to  office  management  pro- 
cedures. By  placing  the  use  of  this  office  on 
a  purely  voluntary  basis,  S.  355  has  removed 
the  principal  objections  to  the  creation  of 
such  a  facility  in  the  past. 

For  the  most  part,  the  committee  staffing 
provisions  of  S.  355,  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
In  the  90th  Congress,  embody  the  lessons 
of  twenty  years  experience  with  professional 
staffs  and  probably  unavoidable  compromises 
with  forces  challenging  principles  incorpo- 
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rated  in  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  Confining  expansion  largely  to  spe- 
cially-authorized staffs,  making  possible  more 
effective  checks  by  the  House  and  Senate  on 
their  growth,  helping  to  combat  the  centrif- 
ugal tendencies  of  sulicommittees,  encour- 
aging resort  to  outside  expertise,  and  facili- 
tating professional  growth  of  the  i>ermanent 
staffs  of  committees  are  all  laudable  ob- 
jectives. 

The  desirability  of  a  review  Ep>eclall8t  for 
each  standing  committee  is  less  obvious.  In 
the  process  of  passage  by  the  Senate,  an 
amendment  vesting  legislative  review  func- 
tions in  the  committee  rather  than  in  the 
proposed  review  specialist  heli>ed  clarify  that 
he  would  work  under  the  control  of  the  com- 
mittee and  within  Its  existing  staff  struc- 
ture. However,  there  still  remains  a  potential 
for  conducting  legislative  review  through  a 
more  or  less  independent  staff  operation,  with 
all  the  bad  effects  that  could  produce. 

The  pr(xedure  of  having  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  act  Jointly 
not  only  in  appointing  the  review  specialist 
but  also  in  selecting  consultants  and  con- 
sultative organizations  Is  questionable.  Al- 
though in  most  Instances  these  two  indi- 
viduals might  have  the  main  say  in  making 
such  choices.  It  would  be  prudent  to  retain 
the  safeguard  of  requiring  approval  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  committee.  Also,  this 
would  be  more  consonant  with  the  pervading 
philosophy  of  S.  355,  expressed  in  the  "com- 
mittee bill  of  rights"  and  elsewhere,  of  plac- 
ing ultimate  control  over  the  committee  In 
a  majority  of  the  membership. 

The  departures  from  the  principle  of  non- 
pBjaisanshlp  for  committee  staffs  in  S.  355 
probably  represent  the  minimum  concessions 
acceptable   to   the   proponents   of   increased 
minority  staffing,  who  have  constituted  such 
a  major  element  of  support  for  the  congres- 
sional reform  movement  In  the  1960's.  The 
exhortatory  language  on  according  the  mi- 
nority   fair    consideration    in    the    appoint- 
ment  of   specially-authorized    staffs    merely 
recognizes  prevalent  practices,  which  reflect 
the  results  of  a  more  than  decade-long  cru- 
sade. By  being  couched  in  permissive  rather 
than    mandatory    language,    the    provisions 
authorizing  the  minority  of  each  standing 
committee  to  select  part  of  the  permanent 
staff  as  a  matter  of  right,  if  they  so  desire, 
allow  the  maintenance  of  nonpartlsanship  in 
committee    staffs    wherever    possible    while 
taking  care  of  situations  where  the  minority 
might   otherwise   be   dented    adequate   staff 
assistance.  Moreover,  the  prcxjedtire  lor  selec- 
tion by  a  majority  of  the  minority  members 
is  responsive  to  a  basic  desire  of  many  ad- 
vocates  of   more   minority   staffing:    that   on 
each  committee  there  be  more  staff  to  assist 
the  minority  as  such  and  not  just  the  rank- 
ing  minority   member    For  to  some   extent 
this  cause,  like  many  other  aspects  of  the 
congressional    reorganization    movement,    is 
but  another  manifestation  of  the  generation 
gap,  with  Junior  members  of  Congress  assail- 
ing the  bastions  of  power  manned  by  their 
elders. 


PORNOGRAPHY   IS    BIG   BUSINESS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  September  15.  1969 
Mr.   DULSKI.   Mr.   Speaker,   pornog- 
raphy is  one  of  the  most  pressing  social 
problems  of  the  day. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Opera- 
tions has  begun  hearings  on  several 
measures  aimed  at  controlling  the  send- 
ing of  smut  throush  the  mails  to  homes 
where  minors  reside. 
As  anyone  who  has  studied  the  matter 
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knows,  it  ifi  a  most  diCQcult  one  to  deal 
with  where  Jrst-claBs  mail  is  used  be- 
cause of  the  traditional  sanctity  or  first- 
class  mail. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  In  my  home 
city  of  Buffalo,  NY.,  has  begun  a  series 
of  articles  which  starts  out  as  a  most 
comprehensive  look  at  the  problem  of 
pornography /erotica. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  first  installment  of  the  series 
titled  "Smut  in  Buffalo": 
Smttt  in  Buffalo — I:  Pornographt /EnoncA 

Is  Big  BtrsiNzss  Hkbz  and  Acboss  Nation 
(By  Ralph  Dibble) 

Pornography/erotica  Is  big  business  In 
Buffalo. 

It's  a  business  dealing  In  smut — smut 
literature,  dirty  mms,  erotic  still  pictures  and 
devices. 

Police  estimate  that  pornography/ erotlca's 
take  In  Buffalo  is  between  $1  million  and  92 
million  a  year. 

And  they  suspect  that  sales  aie  closer  to 
the  top  flgure  than  the  lower. 

Nationwide,  however,  sales  are  estimated 
at  $2  billion  a  year  for  all  the  products  o( 
pomogra^y — books,  magazines,  movie.  Alms, 
recording,,  miscellaneous  printed  materials 
and  devices. 

In  Western  New  York,  you  can  buy  pornog- 
raphy/erotica in  respectable  book  stores,  the 
comer  drugstore,  and  at  corner  newsstands. 

And  they're  not  kept  under  the  counter 
anymore.  They're  right  out  In  plain  view. 

EVEN     ON     TV 

Conscientious  parents  And  It  necessary  to 
monitor  even  prime  time  television  shows. 

Buffalonlans  can  see  a  "dirty  movie"  any- 
time. The  dirty  records  aren't  on  the  counter- 
tops   (yet),  but  they're  readily  available. 

Even  so,  Buffalo  Is  a  rather  tame  middle- 
of-the-road  town  in  the  vast  network  of  the 
pornography  erotica  Industry. 

The  undisputed  American  capital  of  por- 
nography is  Los  Angeles.  The  pornographic 
publishing  business  has  200  companies  that 
take  in  $500  million  a  year.  And  75 1,  of  them 
are  located  In  the  Los  Angeles  area  where 
one  despairing  policeman  declared:  "We  are 
BO  deep  In  hard-core  obscenity  that  I  feel  we 
will  never  recover." 

SEX    BEST     ■'JET.T.FH 

The  head  of  this  fxjrnographic  publishing 
world  Is  Marvin  Miller.  His  annual  volume  Is 
$10  million.  His  all-time  best  sex  seller  sold 
600,000  coDles  in  one  vear — which  nut  it  on 
equal  footing  with  1967's  best  seller,  "Death 
of  a  President." 

Altogether  the  book's  sales  have  totaled 
$2.5  million.  Mr.  Miller's  publication  costs 
totaled  $2,500,  Including  $1,000  for  models' 
fees. 

Los  Angeles  Is  not  only  the  major  producer 
of  smut.  It's  also  a  conspicuous  consumer 
center. 

LA  barrooms  have  come  up  with  a  latter- 
day  version  of  the  free  lunch.  They  edify  their 
patrons  with  free  movies — dirty,  of  course. 

New  York  City,  a  place  of  contradictions  in 
every  field,  has  one  refinement  that  appar- 
ently has  escaped  West  Coast  centers — do-it- 
yourself  pornography.  In  New  York,  the  seek- 
er of  truth  can  rent  a  model  and  take  his  own 
obscene  pictures. 

NOT     IN     PARIS 

Foreign  cities  present  strange  ironies. 
Toronto  suffers  from  a  trade  deficit.  It  con- 
sumes iJornography  voraciously — and  imports 
It  all  from  the  U.S. 

Paris — everyone's  idea  of  a  "naughty" 
City— is  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  world 
where  it's  difficult  to  buy  obscene  literature. 

But  in  Scandinavia,  all  laws  barring  ob- 
scenity have  been  repealed  and  everything 
goes.  The  natives'  reaction  to  the  glut  of 
pornography  has  been  massive  indifference. 

Pornography,    which    no    longer    sells    In 
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Scandinavia,  Is  being  erported  by  Sweden 
and  Denmark  to  the  U.S. 

Some  realists  think  Scandinavia  may  have 
found  the  answer — people  soon  will  sicken 
of  pornography  that  surrounds  them. 

But  Sweden,  the  first  country  to  lift  bans 
on  filth,  leads  the  world  In  Incidence  of 
syphlUs  and  also  has  the  highest  of  all 
suicide  rates. 

OPPOSITE    DIRECTION 

In  fact,  New  York  Stat«  is  traveling  in  the 
opposite  directions.  Two  new  state  laws  be- 
came effective  Sept.  l.  Increasing  the  sever- 
ity of  the  punishment  for  selling  Indecent 
material  to  minors  under  17  and  creating 
degrees  of  guilt  In  obscenity  cases,  one  degree 
for  wholesalers  and  another  for  retailers. 

Buffalo  shares  a  set  of  ironies  with  other 
major  cities.  Most  of  its  traffic  In  pornog- 
raphy Is  legal.  But  it  assigns  a  policeman  to 
battle  the  tide  of  filth — detective  Sgt.  Prank 
V  Spano. 

Sgt  Spano  admits:  "I've  been  on  the  Job 
for  six  years  and  the  flood  of  what  I  call 
pornography  is  worse  than  ever." 

The  flood  of  pornography  wag  loosed  by  a 
US.  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1967. 

REDEEMING    VALUE 

In  a  majority-approved  decision,  Justice 
William  J.  Brennan  wrote: 

"All  Ideas  having  even  the  slightest  re- 
deeming social  importance— unorthodox 
ideas,  controversial  ideas,  even  ideas  hateful 
to  the  prevailing  cUmate  of  opinion — have 
the  full  protection  of  free  speech  provisions 
of  the  Constitution's  First  Amendment." 

Subsequent  high  court  decisions  have  fur- 
ther widened  the  channels  of  free  expression. 

Something  Is  legally  obscene  now  If  Its 
"predominant  appeal  Is  to  prurient  or  mor- 
bid Interest  in  sex."  goes  "substantiaUy  be- 
yond" customary  limits  of  candor  and  is 
"utterly  without  redeeming  social  value." 

The  way  it  works  out  Is  that  magazines 
featuring  nude  pictures  can  get  under  the 
legal  lUEbrella  with  almost  any  kind  of  text 
material. 

WAY    TO    REBEL 

So  America  finds  Itself  in  a  strange,  new 
world.  Older  citizens  find  it  hard  to  accept 
that  what  used  to  be  sold  under  counters 
and  seen  in  backrooms  now  is  out  at  the 
street  corners. 

Probably  It  was  inevitable  that  some 
youthful  rebels  would  embrace  jKDrnog- 
raphy — another  way  of  rebelling. 

That  phase  of  pornography  began  March  3, 
1965,  when  a  young  man  named  John  Thomp- 
son appeared  barefoot  on  the  Berkeley  cam- 
pus of  the  University  of  California  carrying 
a  big  sign  which  bore  a  single  four-letter 
word. 

The  word  became  almost  a  campus  battle- 
cry.  It  turned  out  that  Thompson  was  not 
a  student,  but  an  itinerant  exhibitionist  who 
thought  the  campus  would  be  a  good  stage. 
But  no  one  cared  by  then. 

How  does  pornography  affect  your  life? 

Is  there  a  chance  the  tide  wlU  ebb  as  it 
has  in  some  parts  of  Europe? 

What  do  Buffalo  policemen  think  about 
the  law  and  courts? 

How  will  pornography  affect  the  futvire  of 
the  theater  and  literature? 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  Is  exploring  all 
the  aspects  of  pornography  In  this  series  ol 
articles. 


A   cm  ZEN  PETITION 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  15.  1969 

Mr,    BROYHILL    of    Virginia.    Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  John  G.  Muller,  7818  Cal- 
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pumla  Cfourt.  McLean.  Va.,  has  written 
to  me  asking  that  I  submit  in  his  behalf 
a  petition  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 
Mr.  Muller's  request  to  me  follows : 

McLean,  Va. 
Hon.  Joel.  T.  Bbothu.!,, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  I  am  a  forty-eight  year  old  bueinesE 
executive  writing  a  Congressman  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life. 

I  would  like  you  to  submit  In  my  behalf 
the  following  petition  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States: 

"The  United  States  of  America,  one  of  the 
world's  leading  democracies,  has  been  waging 
a  controversial  war  in  Viet  Nam  without  the 
direct  involvement  of  its  legislators.  As  a 
citizen  I  ask  that  the  people's  elected  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  vote  on  whether  or 
not  the  United  States  should  continue  this 
war." 

I  would  like  to  see  a  vote  taken  on  various 
suggested  solutlonr  including  the  following: 

1.  Pull  out  at  once  even  If  it  means  a  blood 
bath  for  our  Vietnamese  allies. 

2.  Utilize  nuclear  weapons  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  speedy  conclusion. 

3.  Continue  with  the  stalemated  war  as 
heretofore  allowing  the  Executive  Branch  to 
do  what  It  thinks  beet  without  direction 
from  Congress. 

This  vote  could  be  conducted  In  secret  ses- 
sion so  that  the  result  would  not  give  aid 
or  comfort  to  the  enemy.  It  could,  however, 
be  of  great  help  to  us  in  clarifying  our  own 
policy  and  deciding  on  a  future  course  of 
action. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Congrecs  has  both  a 
moral  and  a  constitutional  obligation  to  vote 
on  this  major  issue. 

It  is  not  right  that  the  lives  of  our  young 
people  be  sacrificed  by  the  thousands  to  Im- 
plement a  policy  that  Congress  has  never  ex- 
plicitly endcrfed  or  rejected.  It  l.«  not  right 
that  the  Legislative  Branch  should  abandon 
Its  responsibilities  to  the  Executive  Branch. 
Stctlon  8  of  the  Constitution  states  that  "the 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  ...  to  de- 
clare war". 

To  continue  the  war  without  ascertaining, 
recording,  and  Implementing  the  wishes  of 
the  nation's  elected  representatives  In  Senate 
and  House  makes  a  mockerj'  of  the  basic 
concept  of  democracy. 

I  understand  that  petitions  are  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  and  then  forgot- 
ten. In  this  case,  however.  I  ask  that  you  use 
your  influence  to  bring  about  a  vote  on  this 
crucial  iss\je. 

Thank  you. 
Slnoprely, 

I  John  G.  Mulleb. 


EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICE 
GETS  HIGH  PRIORITY  IN  JACK- 
SONVILLE 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF     MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  15,  1969 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  into  the  Record  this 
article  which  appeared  in  the  A'ogust  edi- 
tion of  Traffic  Safety  published  by  the 
National  Safety  Council.  I  think  that  this 
excellent,  explanation  of  the  problem 
concerning  emergency  services  and  how 
the  city  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  solved  it  has 
a  lesson  for  all  of  us. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  create  a  separate  Ambu- 
lance Service  Corps  for  the  District  and 
since  I  have  actively  participated  in  an 
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emergency  drill  with  helicopters.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  this  article.  Here  is 
a  clear  example  of  the  use  of  the  heli- 
copter in  solving  this  ever-increasing  and 
serious  problem  of  transportation  for 
accident  victims.  We  must  act  now  to 
employ  this  air  vehicle  for  emergencies 
and  to  save  lives.  The  reliability  and  ver- 
satility of  the  helicopter,  plus  the  experi- 
ence we  have  gained  through  its  use  in 
Vietnam  should  be  made  available  to  im- 
prove our  civilian  medical  rescue  efforts. 

The  article  follows : 
Emergenct    Medical    Service    Gets    High 
Priority  in  Jacksonville 
(By  John  M.  Waters,  Jr.  i  • 

Providing  emergency  medical  services  is 
a  growing  problem  In  all  areas  of  the  world 
In  which  the  use  of  the  automobile  is  in- 
creasing. It  Is  a  complicated  problem  in  the 
large  cities,  where  heavy  traffic  often  Impedes 
the  transfer  of  the  injured  from  the  scene 
of  the  accident  to  a  treatment  center. 

There  are  several  fundamental  differences 
between  the  problem  in  this  country  and 
that  facing  our  friends  in  some  other  coun- 
tries. 

First,  we  have  an  acute  shortage  of  phy- 
sicians and  nurses,  and  little  prospect  of 
remedying  this  matter  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  The  shortage  is  not  merely  In  num- 
bers but  In  capabilities,  for  specialization 
has  greatly  reduced  the  percentage  of  phy- 
sicians capable  of  coping  with  severe  trauma 
or  acute  medical  episodes  outside  their  spe- 
cialty. Therefore,  we  will  rarely  find  a 
physician  treating  an  accident  patient  out- 
side the  hospital. 

Next,  we  must  realize  the  size  of  our  coun- 
try, and  the  millions  of  miles  of  roads  In  it. 
What  might  be  a  practical  alerting  system 
on  the  autobahn  between  Hamburg  and  Kiel 
would  prove  prohibitively  expensive  for  the 
highway  of  more  than  1.000  miles  between 
Chicago  and  Denver.  Any  suggested  general 
highway  Improvements  are  deterred  by  the 
very  massiveness  of  the  system  and  the  con- 
sequent costs  of  Improvements. 

Fortunately,  our  telephone  system  Is  wide- 
spread and  in  nearly  all  cases  efficient,  and 
along  most  roads,  we  can  find  homes,  and 
places  of  business  with  phones.  In  a  city,  it 
is  highly  improbable  that  a  crash  could 
occur  without  someone  being  aware  of  it  and 
phoning  In. 

Lastly,  our  problem  is  complicated  by  the 
number  of  cars,  now  in  excess  of  100  million 
and  increasing  steadily.  It  has  become  a 
deadly  race  between  our  efforts  to  reduce 
the  accident  rates  and  the  increasing  ex- 
posure that  raises  the  number  of  deaths 
and  injuries. 

While  there  are  some  basic  differences  be- 
tween our  situation  and  that  of  other  coun- 
tries, there  are  also  mutual  problems.  I  can 
testify  from  a  recent  trip  to  Europe  that 
their  cities  have  traffic  congestion  just  as  we 
do.  though  It  seldom  approaches  anywhere  in 
the  world  what  exists  in  New  York  City.  Like- 
wise, I  imagine  that  cities  everywhere  are 
faced  with  the  problems  of  increasing  costs 
without  a  comparable  increase  in  tax  rev- 
enues. Our  American  cities  are  caught  in 
what  seems  to  be  almost  an  insolvable  di- 
lemma as  to  how  to  provide  all  the  services 
required  without  bankrupting  the  taxpayer. 

Oddly  enough,  until  less  than  five  years 
ago.  there  was  no  concerted  national  effort 
to  do  much  about  automobile  accidents, 
which  by  then  were  claiming  50.000  dead 
yearly.  In  sharp  contrast,  we.  probably  to  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other  nation,  have 


'  Capt.  John  M.  Waters,  Jr..  is  director  of 
public  safety,  Jacksonville.  Fla.  This  article 
is  adapted  from  an  address  given  at  the 
Third  International  Congress  on  Medical  and 
Related  Aspects  of  Motor  Vehicle  Accidents. 
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for  over  100  years  maintained  an  extensive 
rescue  system  for  ships  at  sea,  and  in  later 
years  for  aircraft.  Cost  has  not  been  a  deter- 
rent to  this  complei  and  eflSclent  rescue  sys- 
tem; and.  although  only  3,000  non-combat 
people  were  lost  at  sea  and  in  the  air  in 
our  areas  of  responsibility  in  the  last  year  re- 
corded, the  Coast  Guard  incurred  a  cost  of 
$34,000  for  every  seaman  and  airman  saved, 
while  the  Air  Force  in  Viet  Nam  paid  out 
$48,000  per  save.  While  cheap  In  terms  of 
human  life,  the  highway  victim  in  compari- 
son had  little  or  nothing  spent  to  rescue 
him.  and  thousands  died  needlessly.  It  often 
became  literally  true  that  a  citizen  could  be 
safer  on  a  boat  sinking  20  miles  at  sea  than 
he  could  in  a  wreck  in  the  middle  of  one  of 
our  largest  cities. 

As  an  example,  several  years  ago  a  tanker 
fire  occurred  in  New  York  harbor.  The  in- 
jured were  evacuated  In  less  than  10  min- 
utes by  Coast  Guard  helicopters  from  the 
ship.  Yet  a  pedestrian,  struck  by  an  auto- 
mobile in  the  incurring  confusion,  could 
not  be  reached  by  an  ambulance  for  nearly 
45  minutes  due  to  the  traffic  congestion. 

The  National  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966 
was  a  sweeping  one.  aimed  at  all  facets  of 
highway  safety.  One  of  them  was  the  medi- 
cal care  and  transportation  of  those  Injured 
on  the  highway.  In  early  1967.  I  was  loaned 
from  the  Coast  Guard,  where  I  had  been 
chief  of  the  search  and  rescue  division,  to 
the  newly  created  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  (NHSB)  to  see  If  the  methods  and 
techniques  of  our  military  system  could  be 
applied  to  our  highway  problem  at  the  state 
and  city  level.  We  made  a  great  deal  of 
progress  in  the  next  18  months.  Initiated 
considerable  research  and  passed  out  vol- 
umes of  guidance  to  the  states  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1968.  I  elected  to  retire  from  the 
military,  left  the  NHSB  and  became  director 
of  public  safety  of  Jacksonville.  Fla.  In  this 
position.  I  think  I  am  well  situated  to  evalu- 
ate the  problem  from  both  sides  of  the  hill, 
compare  theory  with  practice  and  report  on 
our  progress  in  emergency  medical  services 
in  a  dynamic  and  forward  looking  city.  Some 
of  our  "Ivory  Tower"  thinking  from  Wash- 
ington has  been  battered  a  bit,  but  on  the 
whole.  I  think  we  may  develop  a  system 
which,  though  not  ideal,  will  be  unsurpassed 
in  this  country. 

At  the  very  outset  I  ran  into  realism  with 
a  jolt,  and  the  Jolt  was  produced  by  one 
main  factor — money.  We.  like  every  major 
city  in  this  country,  are  fighting  a  desperate 
rearguard  action  against  rising  costs.  Most 
cities  are  retreating;  I  like  to  think  that 
we  are  holding  our  own.  and  in  at  least  one 
sector,  emergency  medical  services  (EMS), 
are  advancing  on  a  fairly  broad  front.  In 
order  to  do  so.  we  have  had  to  take  a  realistic 
approach,  discard  the  merely  desirable  and 
stick  to  the  essentials.  This  involved  not 
only  some  hard-nosed  management  decisions, 
but  a  quick  separation  of  facts  from  myths. 

Jacksonville  is  a  city  vmique  in  many 
ways,  the  most  notable  being  the  recent 
"consolidation  '  of  the  City  of  Jacksonville 
and  Duval  County,  in  which  the  county  was 
abolished,  the  city  limits  extended  to  the 
county  line  and  several  sets  of  duplicating 
governments  replaced  by  one.  Now  we  have 
one  mayor,  one  police  department,  one  fire 
department  and  unified  chain  of  command. 
Tlie  creation  of  one  governmental  unity  to 
replace  many  has  not  only  greatly  simplified 
government  and  avoided  duplication  and 
confusion  but  has  made  us  into  the  largest 
city  In  the  world  geographically,  with  an 
area  of  848  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  525.000  people.  It  consists  of  dense  urban 
areas  rural  terrain,  rivers  and  ocean,  ex- 
press highways  and  city  streets.  The  city 
contains  three  large  military  bases  and  two 
colleges,  with  a  third  university  building. 
The  implication  of  this  large  group  of  over 
50,000  sailors  and  students  for  the  auto  ac- 
cident rate  is  clear.  Jacksonville  serves  as 
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the  gateway  to  the  Florida  vacatlonland  for 
the  entire  East  Coast  and  much  of  the  Mid- 
west, and  out-of-state  transient  traffic  Is 
very  heavy.  As  a  resort,  the  city  and  its 
beaches  draw  hundreds  of  thousands  In  the 
summer  months.  A  large  retired  population 
contributes  to  the  medical  problems.  More 
than  125.0O0  of  the  city's  population  are 
medically  indigent. 

In  1967,  faced  with  Inadequate  ambulance 
service  provided  mostly  by  morticians,  the 
city  look  over  emergency  ambulance  services. 
The  fire  department  was  directed  to  operate 
it.  and  a  federal  grant  was  obtained  to  assist 
In  purchasing  10  ambulances  and  operating 
them  for  the  first  year  This  has  resulted  in 
largely  solving  the  emergency  ambulance 
problem  in  Jacksonville  and  has  been  done 
at  a  considerable  lower  cost  than  In  most 
other  cities  of  smilar  size  With  all  10  am- 
bulances deployed.  90  percent  of  the  citizens 
of  Jacksonville  are  within  a  seven-minute 
response  time  of  quality  ambulance  service 

The  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  has 
stated  that  an  efficient  highway  EMS  system 
(outside  the  hospital)  consists  of  communi- 
cations, emergency  care  at  the  scene,  tran.s- 
portatlon  and  command  and  control  One 
more  item  should  have  been  Included  here — 
the  physician  and  hospital  team,  and  their 
role  in  definitive  medical  care.  This  omission 
was  a  calculated  policy  of  the  NHSB  to  avoid 
any  implication  that  the  government  was 
entering  further  into  the  world  of  profes- 
sional medicine.  Yet.  we  have  major  prob- 
lems in  our  hospitals,  and  they  must  be 
solved  before  we  can  have  an  efficient  emer- 
gency medical  services  system. 

ComTni^nicofionj.  The  matter  of  communi- 
cations In  a  city  EMS  system  Is  no  great  mys- 
tery. The  simple  fact  is  that  most  calls  for 
help  come  by  phone  Into  our  fire  department 
of  ijolice  operations  centers,  and  the  fire  cen- 
ter promptly  dispatches  an  ambulance.  Our 
problem  is  greatly  simplified  since  we  went 
Into  a  consolidated  form  of  government, 
abolishing  the  county  and  small  suburbs.  All 
dispatching  Is  done  by  one  city  fire  depart- 
ment operations  center.  It  Is  silly  to  set  up  a 
special  center  to  handle  medical  calls  only. 
The  already  establlshei  centers  In  any  city, 
whether  they  be  police  or  fire,  can  do  a  highly 
effective  job  of  dispatching:  after  all,  that  Is 
their  24-hour  job.  We  found  that  most  of  our 
citizens  did  not  know  emergency  telephone 
numbers  and  usually  called  the  telephone  op- 
erator for  help.  Delays  sometimes  resulted.  To 
remedv  this,  we  are  sending  out  in  our  reg- 
ular city  electrical  billings  two  gummed 
labels  containing  the  number  for  fire  and 
ambulance  (same),  police  and  suicide  con- 
trol. We  are  urging  that  these  be  stuck  on 
each  phone  in  every  home  and  business.  This 
will  give  our  citizens  direct  dialing  service  to 
the  people  who  can  help.  In  July.  1970.  we 
are  insUlling  the  '^ll"  universal  emergency 
number,  but  this  does  not  invalidate  the 
stickers  on  the  phones:  in  fact,  by  dialing  the 
number  on  the  sticker,  you  avoid  the  screen- 
ing switchboard  used  by  the  •■gil"  number 

We  have  replaced  all  the  old  fire  alar."a 
pull  boxes  with  emergency  telephones  In 
our  main  city  area,  they  are  located  on  every 
other  corner.  One  simply  opens  the  box. 
picks  up  the  phone,  and  talks  directly  to  the 
fire  operations  center.  A  larger  wall  chart 
in  the  center  shows  a  light  where  the  street 
phone  Is  in  use.  so  our  men  know  the  loca- 
tion immediately.  When  called  on  these 
phones,  we  can  dispatch  police,  firemen,  am- 
bulances or  auto  repairmen  to  the  caller.  An 
interesting  phenomena  is  that  our  fire  false 
alarm  rate  has  dropped  :rom  90  per  cent  to 
less  than  5  per  cent  since  we  installed  these 
phones.  People  apparently  cannot  lie  well 
over  a  phone  while  they  are  being  recorded 
on  tape  An  equally  great  advantage  is  that 
people  can  tell  us  in  advance  what  their 
trouble  is.  In  the  old  pull  box  days,  a  fire 
alarm  pulled  In  mld-clty  required  us  to 
dispatch  a  full  assignment  of  fire  equipment 
adequate  to  deal  with  a  large  building  fire. 
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even  though  the  trouble  may  have  been  only 
an  auto  with  ignition  wires  afire.  Now.  know- 
ing the  trouble  in  advance,  we  can  respond 
appropriately.  We  Intend  to  add  more  of 
these  street  emergency  phones,  primarily  in 
our  ghetto  areas,  where  most  homes  do  not 
have  phones,  and  one  on  the  comer  will 
provide  emergency  communications  for  the 
whole  neighborhood  in  time  of  trouble.  We 
have  these  emergency  phones  at  every  cutoff 
from  the  main  expressways.  The  highway 
department  la  putting  up  signs  on  the 
highways  pointing  out  that  the  emergency 
phones  are  at  the  exists.  Furthermore,  we 
have  placed  large  signs  over  each  such  phone 
to  let  people  know  they  are  for  public  use. 
Many  people  thought  they  were  either  the 
old  Dull  type  Are  alarms,  or  were  for  use  of 
poU-e  and  firemen  only. 

The  placing  of  emergency  telephones  at 
one  mile  intervals  along  the  highways  is  a 
thing  we  cannot  financially  afford  in  this 
country.  I  have  seen  this  arrangement  on 
European  highways:  but.  as  I  pointed  out  in 
the  beginning,  we  have  many  more  miles  of 
road.  In  our  city,  we  have  placed  emergency 
phones  at  the  exits  from  the  major  express 
highways  and  are  placing  signs  on  the  high- 
ways pointing  out  their  locations.  Actually, 
In  most  cajes  within  the  city,  crashes  are 
generally  accpmpanied  by  traffic  congestion. 
and  it  is  amazing  how  sensitive  the  people 
Uving  along  the  road  are  to  this.  We  quickly 
hear  by  phone  from  citizens  living  nearby 
and  dispatch  police  cars  and  ambulances. 
So  I  don't  worry  too  much  about  delays  in 
alerUng  on  our  highways  in  Jacksonville. 

In  a  couple  of  places,  notably  on  Highway 
295  around  the  Maryland  area  of  Washing 
ton,  D.  C.  they  have  placed,  at  one-mile  in- 
tervals, push-button  boxes,  which  are  cheap- 
er to  Install  than  telephones.  One  can  push 
buttons  marked  "Police,"  •Service."  or  "Pire," 
and  wait  until  the  radio  signal  is  received 
at  a  center  and  a  patrol  car  dispatched.  In 
pracUce,  the  motorists,  many  of  whom  merely 
wish  information,  will  not  wait,  and  over  30 
per  cent  of  calls  are  false  alarms.  The  cost 
in  patrol  cars  nmning  out  to  investigate  Is 
high,  and  the  frustrations  of  the  waiting 
motorists  Immeasurable.  This  is  a  system 
tnai  was  fine  in  theory  but  fell  flat  in  actual 
appUcation.  It  has  all  the  drawbacks  of  the 
old  fire-pull  alarm  system,  which  Is  50  years 
behind  the  new  street  phone  alarm  system 
we  are  using  in  Jacksonville. 

There  has  also  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  use  of  radios  in  taxicabs.  fleet  trucks 
and  municipal  equipment  to  broadcast  a 
radio  alert  in  case  of  wrecks  or  other  trouble. 
The  Motorola  Co.  sponsored  one  such  pro- 
gram called  Community  Radio  Watch,  and 
we  participated  in  Jacksonville.  The  results 
have  been  mediocre,  and  the  real  need  for 
such  an  organization  Is  doubtful.  People 
traveling  with  two-way  radios  in  their  vehi- 
cles will  radio  In  to  their  own  dispatching 
center  of  their  own  free  will  if  they  see  some- 
thing, though  the  chance  that  a  radio  vehicle 
will  come  along  when  needed  is  fairly  remote. 
In  eight  months,  though  my  car  is  radio 
equipped,  I  have  reported  one  wreck  and 
several  stalled  motorists  who  had  not  been 
previously  reported.  With  a  rising  crime  rate, 
and  a  limited  police  force,  we  feel  our  radio 
patrol  cars  are  more  needed  in  the  high- 
crime-incident  areas  than  on  the  highways. 

As  a  result,  nearly  all  alerting  is  going  to 
be  by  phone  with  only  a  very  small  minority 
of  cases  by  radio. 

Dispatching.  Let  me  again  stress  that  in  a 
large  city,  ambulance  dispatching  should  be 
handled  by  the  fire  or  police  department 
operations  center,  depending  on  which  is  pro- 
viding the  service.  Even  where  municipal 
ambulances  are  not  provided,  and  private 
ambulances  are  used,  they  should  be  dis- 
patched for  emergency  calls  by  the  city  cen- 
ter. I  favor  the  fire  department  operations 
center  doing  it,  because  they  don't  have  as 
many  total  calls  daily  aa  do  the  police.  The 
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use  of  private  ambulances  on  routine  patient 
transfer  calls  Is  no  real  concern  of  ours.  How- 
ever, if  it  Is  an  emergency  run.  we  either 
dispatch  the  private  ambulance  from  the  fire 
operations  center,  or  they  inform  us  if  they 
have  been  called  by  a  private  party.  The  fire 
department  Is  responsible  for  emergency  am- 
bulance service,  but  we  may  need  backup 
from  private  operators  on  occasion. 

When  an  ambulance  is  dispatched,  all  times 
are  kept  on  a  running  card  punched  by  a 
time  machine.  All  conversations,  radio  and 
telephone,  are  recorded  on  24-hour  tapes. 
The  center  has  direct  "red  phone"  connec- 
tions with  every  hospital  emergency  room 
in  the  city  ;uid  can  quickly  determine  load 
condition  and  readiness  to  receive  patients. 
In  serious  oases,  we  alert  the  receiving  hos- 
pital while  the  ambulance  is  still  outbound, 
following  this  up  with  an  estimated  time  of 
arrival  when  received.  All  of  our  ambulances 
have  two-way  radio  communications,  not 
only  with  the  operations  center,  but  with 
the  emergency  rooms  of  all  the  hospitals. 
This  was  an  easily  solved  problem.  We  found 
that  the  hospitals  all  had  a  civil  defense 
radio  in  each  emergency  room.  We.  there- 
fore, put  the  civil  defense  frequency  crystal 
on  one  channel  in  all  of  our  ambulance 
radios,  and  we  were  in  business.  We  perform 
a  radio  check  with  every  hospital  at  a  set 
time  each  morning,  then  the  volume  of  the 
radio  in  the  emergency  room  is  turned  all 
tlie  way  down  and  the  set  left  on.  When  an 
ambulance  operator  wishes  to  talk  with  the 
emergency  room,  he  asks  center,  which  tells 
the  emergency  room  by  "red  phone,"  "Call 
rescue  seven."  The  emergency  room  nurse 
then  merely  turns  up  the  radio  volume  and 
calls  to  establish  communication.  We  have 
acttially  had  little  use  for  this,  as  our  men 
usually  know  what  to  do  In  first  aid,  and 
center  can  relay  needed  information  quickly 
to  the  emergency  rooms.  However,  we  expect 
the  use  of  direct  communications  with  the 
emergency  room  to  pick  up  as  our  cardiac 
program  progresses. 

We  feel  that  with  our  new  $600,000  fire 
operation  center,  our  regular  and  emergency 
phone  systems,  and  a  flexible  and  efficient 
radio  system,  our  communications  and  dis- 
patching problems  are  solved.  The  proof  of 
the  matter  Is  the  satisfaction  of  our  citi- 
zenry, and  the  average  response  time  in  the 
city  area  is  less  than  five  minutes  from  call 
until  arrival  of  an  ambulance.  In  remote 
iweas  where  ambulance  response  time  may 
be  delayed,  we  dispatch  a  fire  engine  com- 
pany to  render  first  aid  until  the  ambulance 
arrives. 

I  have  mentioned  that  In  area  we  are  the 
largest  city  in  the  world,  848  square  miles 
extending  37  miles  east  and  west,  and  33 
miles  north  and  south.  To  cover  this  large 
an  area  might  seem  an  insurmountable  prob- 
lem with  our  resources.  However,  we  have 
relatively  Ught  traffic  as  it  is  spread  over  such 
a  large  area,  and  the  fast  express  highway* 
allow  our  ambtxlances  to  travel  at  .'!p>eeds  up 
to  80  m.p.h..  nearly  as  fast  as  a  helicopter. 
As  a  result,  one  of  our  ambulances  may  be 
able  to  reach  a  patient  10  miles  away  faster 
than  one  in  New  York  City  could  arrive  at  a 
scene  one  mile  away. 

Transportation.  Our  ambulances  are  not 
luxury  Jobs  but  practical  cabins  mounted  on 
one-ton  Chevrolet  chassis.  Complete  with 
equipment,  they  run  about  $12,500  each.  Our 
last  four  are  In  full  conformance  with  the 
"Medical  Requirements  for  Ambulance  De- 
sign and  Equipment"  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Science,  both  as  to  vehicle  and  equip- 
ment; in  fact,  we  have  already  exceeded  the 
equipment  requirements.  Prom  an  economy 
viewpoint,  these  ambulances  are  winners. 
Not  only  are  they  cheaper  initially  than  the 
large  custom  Jobs,  but  every  two  or  three 
years  we  simply  insert  a  new  chassis  and 
have  a  new  vehicle  We  expect  the  cabin  to 
last  through  three  chassis.  These  ambulances 
have  plenty  of  working  space  and  ample  stow- 
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age  space  for  both  medical  and  extrication 
equipment.  Our  ambulance  personnel  carry 
out  all  except  heavy  extrication.  The  primary 
drawback  of  this  type  ambulance  is  that  it 
rides  roughly  on  bad  roads,  and  a  fast  run 
can  be  excruciatingly  painftil  for  a  person 
with  broken  bones.  In  such  cases,  we  return 
at  a  slow  speed  without  lights  or  siren.  In 
fact.  80  p>er  cent  of  our  return  runs  are  made 
in  this  manner,  for  we  emphasize  treating 
and  stabilizing  the  patient  on  scene  smd  re- 
turning at  a  safe  speed  whenever  possible. 
Outbound,  we  seldom  have  enough  informa- 
tion to  determine  the  seriousness  of  the  case, 
and  such  runs  are  made  with  light  and  siren; 
we  never  forget,  however,  that  running  a  red 
light  still  leaves  us  as  the  responsible  party 
should  an  accident  occur,  and  street  Inter- 
sections are  crossed  at  reduced  speeds. 

Emergency  Care.  In  Jacksonville  we  have 
a  long  and  intensive  training  program  for 
rescue  ambulance  personnel,  and  we  have 
long  tenure  with  little  or  no  turnover.  With- 
out the  latter,  we  could  not  afford  the  train- 
ing. TTie  firemen  have  good  pay  and  excep- 
tionally good  working  hours.  To  participate 
in  the  rescue  program,  a  fireman  must  volun- 
teer for  the  duty;  have  two  years  on  the  de- 
partment with  excellent  record,  and  hold  an 
American  Red  Cross  Advanced  First  Aid  card. 
He  then  passes  through  five  stages  of  train- 
ing. 

stage  One:  Rertew  of  advanced  first  aid 
procedures  (20  hours); 

Stage  Ttco:  Advanced  procedures  taught  by 
25  doctors  (30  hours) ; 

Stage  Three:  Extrication  from  autos,  air- 
craft and  trains  (25  hovtrs) ; 

Stage  four:  Hospital  training  in  ER's.  In- 
tensive care  units,  and  OB  (50  hours); 

Stage  Fii'e:  Hospital  training  in  emergency 
cardiac  care  (231  hours) . 

This  program  is,  we  believe,  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  any  in  the  country.  In  the  begin- 
ning, much  of  it  was  done  in  the  men's  off 
time.  When  this  became  burdensome  and 
the  men  began  seeking  extra  compensation, 
we  began  basing  our  ambulances  at  the  hos- 
pitals, where  training  can  be  obtained  on  the 
Job  while  the  men  are  between  calls.  Our 
first  trials  of  hospital  basing  have  been  an 
unqualified  success,  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported by  both  the  medical  staffs  and  the 
ambulance  personnel.  If  there  is  one  mes- 
sage I  wish  to  give  to  anyone  planning  a 
similar  program,  it  is  to  base  your  ambu- 
lances at  hospitals,  while  at  the  same  time 
keeping  them  imder  control  of  the  opera- 
tions center  for  dispatching.  Our  men  sleep 
at  some  of  the  hospitals;  at  others,  they  are 
there  during  daylight  hours,  returning  to  the 
fire  stations  at  night.  The  emergency  room 
staffs  have  been  surprised,  not  only  at  the 
ability  of  the  ambulance  personnel  to  help 
them  in  the  emergency  room,  but  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  men  absorb  the 
training.  In  a  city  in  which  we  have  a  severe 
shortage  of  doctors  and  nurses,  the  presence 
of  two  trained  emergency  medical  techni- 
cians In  the  emergency  room,  when  not  on 
runs,  has  proved  a  boon.  At  the  same  time, 
our  men  are  receiving  excellent  training,  and 
I  might  add  that  this  is  only  made  possible 
by  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  our  fine 
doctors  and  nurses,  and  the  strong  support 
of  our  medical  society. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  and  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Orthopedic  Surgeons,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  this  concept  of  the  highly 
trained  ambulance  attendant  be  adopted.  It 
was  also  recommended  that  the  emergency 
medical  technician  be  adopted  as  a  full 
member  of  the  medical  team,  and  that  ap- 
propriate Job  description  and  training 
courses  be  prepared.  The  training  recom- 
mended was  similar  to  that  I  have  Just  out- 
lined. It  would  appear  that  the  training  of 
these  men  and  their  acceptance  as  part  of 
the  professional  team  offers  a  partial  solu- 
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tion  to  the  acute  shortage  of  nurses  in  our 
emergency  rooms  and  intensive  care  units. 
Certainly,  our  Armed  Forces  hospital  corps- 
men  carry  out  functions  even  in  advance  of 
that  allowed  nurses  in  some  locations,  and 
the  emergency  medical  technician,  with  sim- 
ilar training  and  under  supervision  of  a  phy- 
sician could  carry  out  many  functions  now 
required  of  physicians  and  nurses  when  not 
on  ambulance  runs. 

As  a  result  of  this  training.  I  have  every 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  these  rescue 
ambulance  personnel  of  the  fire  department 
to  handle  nearly  any  first  aid  situation. 
Twenty-nine  babies  have  been  delivered 
without  mishap.  I  have  accompanied  our  am- 
bulances to  attempted  suicides,  to  acutely  ill 
patients,  heart  attacks  and  many  severe  auto 
crashes.  At  these  crashes,  it  Is  most  satisfy- 
ing to  watch  the  men  work  No  one  is  moved 
until  his  airway  Is  checked,  he  is  splinted 
and  bleeding  has  stopped  and  backboards 
have  been  inserted.  Then,  in  the  words  of  our 
chief  of  rescue.  "We  do  not  extricate  a  seri- 
ovisly  injured  victim,  we  disassemble  the  car 
around  him."  In  most  cases,  the  care  at  the 
scene  is  so  complete  that  the  trip  to  the 
hospit-^l  is  at  regular  road  speeds  without 
Siren  or  lights  Once  at  the  hospital,  the 
victims  are  kept  on  the  special  backboards 
until  after  x-ray.  for  x-ray  will  penetrate 
the  material. 

Hospital  Emergency  Departments.  Surveys 
in   a   number   of   our  states   have   indicated 
gross  deficiencies  in  the  emergency  depart- 
ments of  many  of  our  hosplt.ils.  Long  delays 
in  treatment  of  patients  may  be  common,  and 
the  quality  of  care  poor.   With   an   increas- 
ingly transient  population,    many  of  whom 
have  no  family  doctor,  the  emergency  room 
has  become  the  focal  point  for  an  increas- 
ingly large  number  of  patients,  only  a  mi- 
nority of  whom  are  actu:U  emergencies.  This 
crowding  aggravates  an   already  poor  situa- 
tion, with  the  result  that  treatment  in  the 
emergency   rooms   of   the   nation's    hospitals 
may  often  be  as  Inept  and  as  backward  as  Is 
the  majority  cf  ambulance  service.  The  need 
for  reform  is  great.  I  wll  go  a  step  further. 
In  the  very  near  future  in  some  areas,  highly 
trained  emergency  medical  technicians  man- 
ning rescue  ambulances  are  going  to  be  more 
proficient   in  doing  their  Job  of   emergency 
care  and  transportation  than  are  some  hos- 
pital   emergency    departments    in    providing 
the  definitive  treatment  with  which  they  are 
charged.    While    we    municipal    officials    are 
searching     for     ways     to     improve     rescue, 
care    and    transp>ortation    outside    the    hos- 
pitals, the  medical  and  hospital  professionals 
need  to  do  some  deep  soul  searching.  I  think 
that  in  our  city  we  are  progressing  well  here, 
but  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  especially 
in  obtaining  sufficient  physicians  and  nurses. 
One  trend  that  is  on  the  increase  is  the  for- 
mation of  groups  of  physicians  devoted   to 
emergency  practice  only.  Such  a  group,  con- 
sisting usually  of  four  physicians  alternating 
on   eight   hour   watches,    perform    all   emer- 
gency room  services,  turning  the  patient  over 
to  his  regular  doctor  or  to  a  specialist  after 
emergency  care  is  administered  and  the  i>a- 
tlent  stabilized.  This  system  insures  the  pres- 
ence In  the  emergency  room  of  a  physician 
and  relieves  the  rest  of  the  hopsital  staff  of 
having  to  rotate  on  duty  in  the  emergency 
room. 

Private  Ambulances.  In  our  city,  we  have 
a  number  of  private  ambulance  services.  In- 
cluding a  number  of  funeral  directors.  For 
the  most  part,  they  are  not  Interested  in 
emergency  service.  Some  funeral  homes 
haul  chronically  ill  patients  to  and  from 
hospitals  free,  realizing  that  they  will  get 
the  funeral  business  later.  I  see  nothing 
wrong  with  the  practice,  especially  when  it 
involves  Indigents.  Florid..  Is  one  of  the  few 
states  that  has  an  ambulance  law.  but  it  is 
a  weak  one.  We  realize  that  our  private  am- 
bulance operators  can  neither  afford  the  sal- 
aries  nor   the  equipment  to   render  service 
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comparable  to  that  given  by  our  fire  depart- 
ment rescue  service.  Yet.  if  they  are  going  to 
engage  in  emergency  service  at  all,  we  must 
insist  on  minimum  standards.  A  new  city 
ambulance  law  is  now  pending  before  the 
city  council,  and  I  am  confident  that  it  will 
pass.  It  will  be  a  major  step  forward  in 
eliminating  marginal  and  untrained  opera- 
tors, and  we  intend  to  enforce  it  strictly. 
Those  remaining  in  the  emergency  business 
will  do  so  under  the  super^-islon  of  the  de- 
partment of  public  safety  and  the  health 
department. 

Despite   the   widespread   criticism   of   pri- 
vate ambulance  service,  I  have  seen  a  num- 
ber   of    fine    services,    well    managed,    well 
trained  and  efficient.  Private  enterprise  can 
give  quality  service  if  it  has  a  franchise  to 
eliminate  destructive  competition,  a  subsidy 
when  required,  and  is  under  government  in- 
spection.   However,    for   sophisticated    treat- 
ment,  such   as    we   describe   later   for   heart 
attack  patients,  few  private  ambulance  com- 
panies can   al.ord   the   equipment   or  retain 
the  highly,  trained  personnel  required.  Such 
procedures  must  be  carried  out  in  our  cities 
by   government.   We   regard   emergency   am- 
bulance ser   ice  in  the  same  category  as  po- 
lice  and   fire   protection.   In   fact,   we    nake 
more  ambulance  runs  yearly  than  fire  runs. 
Costs.   To   operate    10   rescue   ambulances, 
we   require   66   men.   a   chief   of   the    rescue 
branch,   a   training   supervisor   and    a    secre- 
tary. Personnel  services,  including  fringe  ben- 
efits   and    pensions,    total    $595,481     yearly. 
Each    private,    for    example,    is    paid    $8,357 
yearly,  including  benefits.  Commodities  total 
$22,986,  and  other  direct  costs  about  $16,000. 
Each  ambulance  costs  us  $63,447  per  year  to 
run.  of   which  94   oer  cent  is   for  personnel. 
The    predominance   In    personnel    costs    and 
the  great  disparity  between  public  and  pri- 
vate salaries  are  what  separate  private  and 
public  ambulance  service.  Yet.  if  we  are  to 
have    quality,    we    must    pay    enough    to    get 
high  type  individuals  and  retain  them.  Am- 
bulance service  costs,  like  all  medical  costs, 
are  skyrocketing.  We  are  attempting  to  de- 
fray  this   In  many   ways.   We  charge   ''17  50 
per  run,  am:  are  going  to  raise  the  fee  to 
S22.50.     primarily     to     discourage     needless 
calls.  Our  collection  rate,  which  is  running 
at  about  40  pe.'  cent,  must  be  raised,  and 
we  are  looking  for  ways  ,o  do  this.  We  are 
receiving  a  subsidy  from  the  NHSB  of  $11.- 
890  per  ambulance,  which  helps  defray  ex- 
penses.  Lastly,   as   the   number  of   runs   in- 
creases, the  cost  per  run  decreases.  We  esti- 
mate that  by  1970.  we  will  be  making   13.- 
000  emergency  runs  yearly.  The  cost  breaks 
down  as  follows : 

Cost  per  ton - $48.85 

NHSB  subsidy — -       9-  15 

Fee  collected-. 9.00 

Tax  supported 30.  70 

Total    --- 48.85 

In  summation,  the  total  cost  of  operating 
a  first  rate  emergency  ambulance  system  in 
our  city  is  76  cents  per  capita. 

Our  figures  are  considerably  below  those 
given  for  government  operated  services  in 
the  NHSB  publication.  Economics  of  High- 
way Emergency  Ambulance  Semces,  and  well 
below  those  of  most  other  cities  of  similar 
size.  Most  of  this  difference  can  be  attributed 
to  the  difference  in  salary  scales  for  fire- 
men in  southern  cities  as  compared  with 
those  in  the  north.  In  my  opinion,  the  NHSB 
economics  study,  while  generally  an  excel- 
lent one,  errs  on  the  high  side  in  estimat- 
ing costs  of  ambulance  service  and  on  the 
low  side  in  estimating  the  number  of  am- 
bulances required  to  service  a  certain  num- 
ber of  persons.  Almost  certainly  more  am- 
bulances are  required  to  service  the  525,- 
000  people  in  our  850-square  mile  city  than 
would  be  needed  for  the  same  number  of 
p)eople  in  a  city  of  50  square  miles.  The  num- 
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her  needed  and  the  money  the  city  can 
afford  to  devote  to  the  service  must  vary 
with   the    piecuUarities   of   each   city. 

Helicopters.  Despite  my  continual  protests, 
I  liave  acquired  a  reputation  over  the  past 
two  years  as  the  man  who  advocates  replac- 
ing   ground    ambulances    with    helicopters. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  1 
see  little  use  for  helicopters  in  a  dense  ur- 
ban   area,    or    where    adequate   and    efficient 
ground    ambulance    service    Is    available.    If 
a  ground  ambulance  can  reach  a  patient  in 
IC  minutes,  there  Is  no  need  for  a  heUcopter. 
On  the  other  hand.  I  do  see  need  for  heli- 
copters In  remote  or  inaccessible  areas  and  in 
transporting    critically    ill    patients    of    all 
kinds    from    outlying    commumty    hospitals 
to  major  medical  centers    To  determine  the 
feasibility   of   this    i  which    the   military   has 
long   ago   determined    lor   their   people)    for 
civilian  use,  I  recommend  in   1987  that  ar- 
rangements   be    made    for    use    of    military 
heliliopters  from  some  200  continental  mili- 
tary  bases   to   aid    in   severe   civilian   injur)- 
cases     Although    the    various    military    serv- 
ices were  amiable,  the  proposal  was  bungled 
and  mishandled  by  bureaucrats  in  Washing- 
ton,   with    the    result    that    anally    only    the 
commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  took  action, 
issuing    an    order    to    his    operational    com- 
manders to  cooperate  whenever  possible  with 
state  authortUes  In  aiding  highway  victims. 
In  other  cases,  agreements   have   t>e€n  made 
between   local   authorities   and   nearby   mili- 
tary   base    conunanders.    though    helicopters 
are   in   short   supply   due  to   the   Viet   Nam 
war. 

No  one  doubts  that  the  helicopter  can  do 
a  superb  Job  of  medico  evacuation  The  prob- 
lem is  one  of  costs  We  cannot  Justify  a  lieli- 
copter  Just  to  evacuate  highway  Injured.  We 
can.  however,  in  certain  localities,  use  one 
economically  (1,000  hours  year:y  or  morei 
if  we  use  it  for  highway  rescue,  sea  and  land 
rescvie.  police  and  highway  patrol,  appre- 
hension of  lawbreakers,  riot  control,  acci- 
dent investigation,  cardiac  and  inter-hospital 
transport,  fire  control  ( both  urban  and 
forest),  photo  missions  and  administrative 
flying.  These  missions  would  be  assigned  on 
a  priority  basis,  with  rescue  as  top  priority. 
Until  we  utilize  the  helicopter  on  such  a 
basis,  with  firm  central  control,  or  unless  we 
can  obtain  txse  of  available  military  helicop- 
ters, I  see  little  prospect  of  widespread  and 
successful  use  of  these  machines  in  EMS. 

Operation  Heartbeat — Answer  to  the  Great- 
est Threat.  For  the  months  I  was  with  the 
NHSB,  my  attention  was  devoted  to  the 
highway  vlctiin  and,  as  a  result,  trauma.  For 
21  years  before  tha,  in  the  Coast  Guard.  I 
had  been  concerned  with  aid  to  the  dis- 
tressed at  sea  and  in  the  air.  Naturally,  when 
I  came  to  Jackaonvllle.  it  was  with  vUlons  cf 
starting  up  vigorous  programs  In  these  fields. 
But  when  I  asked  for  the  vital  statistics  for 
the  past  year,  it  caused  a  realignment  of  my 
thinking  and  a  drasUc  change  in  perspective. 
In  1968,  in  Jacksonville,  26  persons  died  in 
water  accidents;  139  in  traffic  mishaps,  and, 
far  overshadowing  these,  1.497  of  heart 
disease.  Not  only  was  heart  disease  by  i&x  the 
greatest  killer  of  Jacksonville  citizens,  but 
in  EKG  tests  of  10.000  of  our  clUzens  made 
by  the  HeartmobUe  of  the  American  Heart 
Society  in  February,  1989,  one  of  every  three 
of  our  citizens  tested  showed  signs  of  cardiac 
abnormalities.  The  greatest  single  life  threat 
to  a  citizen  in  Jacksonville  today  Is  not  the 
criminal  on  the  street,  not  fire  in  the  home, 
nor  death  on  the  highway,  it  is  an  acute 
myocardial  infarction.  We  must  consider  the 
cardiovascular  "aocidenf  along  with  traffic 
accidents. 

One  cardiologist  In  reflecUng  the  prevalent 
attitude  of  physicians,  recently  stated: 

"If  I  stispect  a  cardiac  oondlUon,  I  wlU 
have  the  patient  meet  me  at  the  em»gemcy 
room  If  I  went  to  the  home.  I  simply 
wouldn't  have  the  equipment  with  me  to 
properly   diagnoae   and   treat  him.   I  would 
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have  to  transfer  him  to  the  emergency  room 
anyway." 

LiOglcal  as  this  reasoning  Is.  it  is  cold  com- 
fort to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
who  will  suffer  heart  attaclcs  to  realize  that 
they  must  make  it  to  a  hospital  on  their 
own.  or  rely  on  an  ambulance  crew  to  get 
them  there. 

Nationally,  due  to  the  poor  quality  of 
ambulance  services,  not  only  can  long  delays 
in  response  be  expected,  but  the  attendants 
may  be  poorly  trained  and  incapable  of  ren- 
dering meaningful  help.  In  many  cases,  they 
will  not  have  minimum  equipment  even  by 
present  lax  standards. 

That  definitive  treatment  can  be  effectively 
given  in  the  field  and  in  ambulances  has 
been  proved  in  a  number  of  locales,  but  to 
date  It  has  been  given  by  physicians  and 
nurses.  Belfast.  Ireland;  Waveney  Hospital. 
North  Ireland,  and  St.  Vincent's  in  New 
York  are  among  facilities  reporting  on  this 
procedure.  A  number  of  other  groups  are 
planning  or  are  experimenting  with  telem- 
etry of  EKG's  from  the  field  or  ambulance 
to  the  hospital  so  that  physicians  in  the 
hospital  can  read  an  EKG  and  recommend 
to  the  rescue  crew  further  action  One  report 
on  telemetry  estimates  that  of  16  patients 
DOA  (d*»d  on  arrival)  on  whom  telemetry 
readings. -were  received.  11  may  have  been 
salvsigable  with  proi)er  therapy,  which  was 
not  available.  Waveney  reports  that  of  95 
heart  attack  patients  transported,  not  a  sin- 
gle death  occurred  in  transport,  due,  un- 
doubtedly, in  many  cases,  to  the  presence  of 
proper  equipment  and  trained  medical  per- 
sonnel. In  all  of  these  cases,  however,  physl- 
"\  clans  with  proper  equipment  were  operating 
in  a  relatively  small  area.  These  conditions 
do  not  prevail  in  Jacksonville,  where  we  are 
faced  with  providing  care  to  the  largest  city 
area  in  the  world,  and  with  little  likelihood 
of  physicians  or  nurses  accompanying  the 
emergency  rescue  ambulance. 

The  president  of  the  medical  society  ap- 
pointed an  advisory  committee  of  some  ot 
the  city's  leading  cardiologists  to  work  with 
us  on  this  matter.  A  number  of  alternatives 
were  explored  by  the  committee.  From  these 
discussions,  a  plan  was  evolved  to  equip  all 
of  our  10  ambulances  with  necessary  equip- 
ment and  trained  para-medical  personnel  to 
allow  quick  access  to  any  place  in  the  city 
in  which  one  of  our  citizens  suffers  a  heart 
attack.  An  early  plan  to  employ  two  large 
cardiac  ambulances  staffed  by  physicians 
and  nurses  was  abandoned  when  it  became 
evident  that  the  time  required  for  two  cen- 
trally located  vehicles  to  reach  the  suburbs 
would  be  excessive,  and  that  we  could  not 
provide  properly  qualified  physicians  for  this 
service  due  to  the  acute  shortage  in  the  city. 
It  was  agreed  that  if  more  definitive  treat- 
ment were  to  be  given  cardiac  victims  out- 
side the  hospital,  it  would  have  to  be  by  our 
rescue  personnel.  They  would  require  not 
only  s(>ecial  equipment  but  more  impor- 
tantly, special  training.  This  proposal  was 
presented  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
county  medical  society,  and  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  American  Medical  Association, 
the  executive  committee  has  formally  en- 
dorsed the  program,  contingent  on  proper 
training  of  the  rescue  personnel.  The  train- 
ing syllabus  and  methods  of  training  have 
now  been  developed  by  the  cardiac  advisory 
committee  and  planning  is  already  well 
underway. 

The  concept  is  a  bold  one  in  medical  care. 
Already,  inquiries  have  been  received  from 
many  parts  of  the  country.  To  the  more  con- 
servative who  have  doubts  about  the  wisdom 
of  the  program,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
only  two  or  three  years  ago  grave  doubts 
were  expressed  as  to  the  feasibility  of  utiliz- 
ing nurses  In  intensive  care  units' to  admin- 
ister treatment  to  heart  patients.  Now  it  Is 
a  commonly  accepted  practice,  but  its  com- 
ing was  expedited  because  of  the  shortage 
of  physicians  to  carry  out  these  functions. 
This  same  shortage  makes  its  imperative  that 
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we  expedite  the  training  and  equipping  of 
our  rescue  personnel  to  deal  with  cardiac 
emergencies  outside  the  hospital. 

At  this  time,  more  than  50  of  our  rescue 
ambulance  personnel  are  engaged  In  hospital 
training.  The  time  required  to  fully  train  a 
man  for  this  type  of  work  is  in  excess  of  200 
hours,  but  it  has  already  become  evident  that 
the  higb  type  of  personnel  we  are  utilizing 
quickly  learn  the  procedures  taught.  No  man 
win  be  allowed  to  perform  any  procedure 
until  he  has  been  thoroughly  checked  out 
and  certified  by  medical  professionals.  The 
amount  of  responsibility  placed  on  the  rescue 
personnel  will  be  greatly  Increased  as  their 
training  progresses. 

The  extent  of  treatment  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  patient's  condition.  In  many 
cases,  a  cardiac  victim  can  simply  be  trans- 
ported to  the  nearest  suitable  hospital.  In 
others,  his  condition  may  be  such  that  an 
attempt  to  transport  him  would  be  fatal,  and 
the  rescue  crew  will  carry  out  CPR  and  de- 
flbrillate'  when  necessary.  In  addition,  after 
consultation  with  a  physician,  by  radio  and 
telemetry,  of  EKG,  they  will  administer 
drugs  when  directed  by  the  physician.  At 
this  point,  the  rescue  crewmen  will  basically 
be  performing  the  same  function  in  their 
portable  intensive  care  (IC)  unit,  as  does 
the  nurse  in  the  hospital  IC  unit. 

The  training  of  the  personnel  will  require 
time  and  will  be  a  continuing  process.  The 
equipment  is  being  procured  now.  We  believe 
the  number  of  people  saved  will  be  consider- 
able. If  we  can  bring  to  the  hospital,  alive, 
every  patient  we  take  into  the  ambulance 
with  a  detectable  pulse  and  breathing  our 
program  will  be  a  great  success.  We  believe 
this  goal  is  attainable.  We  believe  the  chance 
is  worth  the  551.000  of  special  equipment  for 
our  amtiulances  and  special  crew  training 
Involved.  Compare  the  cost  for  this  city  of 
over  half  a  million  with  a  heart  transplant 
cost  of  930,000.  If  we  save  only  one  person, 
the  equipment  will  have  been  paid  for. 

In  summary,  hundreds  of  our  citizens  are 
going  to  suffer  heart  attacks  outside  hospitals, 
and  the  majority  who  fall  to  survive  will 
not  have  medical  help.  Due  to  the  shortage  of 
doctors,  and  their  Inability  to  give  definitive 
treatment  without  equipment  and  outside 
the  hospital  environment,  doctors  will  not  go 
to  the  scene  of  the  attack.  The  initial  treat- 
ment dtiring  the  critical  first  hovir  is  going 
to  have  to  be  given  by  properly  equipped 
and  trained  emergency  medical  technicians, 
and  the  patient  delivered  alive  to  hospital  in- 
tensive care  units,  where  chance  of  survival 
is  high.  We  feel  that  this  is  the  pattern  of 
the  future,  and  we  intend  to  purstie  it  vigor- 
ously. 

Providing  emergency  care  to  a  large  city 
Is  a  complex  and  never  ending  Job,  and  we 
must  be  prepared  for  anything.  We  feel  that 
our  progress  has  been  great.  In  addition  to 
being  known  as  the  Bold  New  City  of  the 
South  and  an  All-American  City,  we  hope 
that  Jaoksonville  will  also  become  known 
as  the  safest  place  in  the  country  to  have  an 
accident  or  a  heart  attack. 
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WIDOW  ACCEPTS  MEDAL  FOR  HERO 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  15,  1969 

Mr,  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sp3c.  George  A,  Demby,  a  fine  young  man 
from  Maryland,  has  been  awarded  post- 
humously the  Bronze  Star  for  heroism  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  his  courage 
and  honor  his  memory  by  including  the 
following  article  in  the  Record  : 


Widow  Accepts  Medal  for  Hero  or  Vietnam 

The  Bronze  Star  Medal  for  heroism  has 
been  awarded  an  Abingdon,  Md..  soldier  poet- 
humously  in  ceremonies  at  Edgewood  Arsenal. 

The  decoration — the  First  Oak  Leaf  Cluster 
with  "V"  Device  for  valor — was  presented  to 
the  widow  of  Sp>eciallst  4  George  A.  Demby, 
Mrs.  Janice  L.  Demby.  by  Colonel  Walter  J. 
Davies.  deputy  commander,  on  behalf  of  the 
President. 

Specialist  Demby  was  killed  in  action  on 
March  11,  1969.  while  on  a  combat  mission 
with  the  forces  of  Company  A.  2nd  Battalion, 
22nd  Infantry,  25th  Infantry  division. 

Other  awards  presented  posthumously 
were  the  Purple  Heart,  the  Good  Conduct 
Medal.  National  Defense  Service  Medal,  two 
Republic  of  Vietnam  Service  Medals,  the 
Combat  Infantryman  Badge  and  the  Sharp- 
shooter's Badge  for  machine  gun.  automatic 
rifle,  and  rifle. 

Specialist  Demby  received  his  second  award 
of  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  for  heroism  in  con- 
nection with  military  operations  while  on  a 
sweep  operation. 

According  to  the  citation,  his  company 
came  under  intense  enemy  attack. 

"Immediately.  Specialist  4  Demby  began 
to  place  a  devastating  fire  on  the  hostile  em- 
placements. As  the  battle  progressed.  Spec- 
ialist Demby.  with  complete  disregard  for  his 
own  safety,  exposed  himself  to  the  hail  of 
fire  as  he  threw  numerous  grenades  on  the 
insurgents'  positions. 

"His  valorous  actions  contributed  im- 
measurably to  the  defeat  of  the  aggressor 
force.  Specialist  Demby's  personal  bravery, 
aggressiveness,  and  devotion  to  duty  are  in 
keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
military  service  and  reflect  great  credit  upon 
himself,  his  unit,  the  25th  Infantry  Division 
and  the  United  States  Army."  reads  the  com- 
mendation. 

Specialist  Demby  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  an  infant  daughter,  his  mother.  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Richardson,  his  step  father.  Harold 
Richardson,  his  father.  Alexander  Demby,  a 
brother.  Alexander  Demby  Jr..  and  six  half- 
sisters. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
HAROLD  A.  PATTEN 


mU.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday.  September  8.  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  was  my  privilege  to  serve  in  this 
body  with,  and  be  considered  a  friend  of 
the  Honorable  Harold  A.  Patten  of  Ari- 
zona, and  so  it  is  sad  to  note  his  passing. 
"Porque,"  as  he  was  better  known,  was  a 
warm,  gracious,  and  outgoing  man  as  a 
host  of  liis  friends  attest.  He  led  a  full 
life  and  served  well  and  faithfully  the 
people  of  Arizona  who  sent  him  here  for 
three  terms.  He  was  very  much  a  part  of 
the  history  of  the  young  State  of  Arizona, 
having  moved  there  with  his  family  from 
Colorado  just  4  years  after  the  State  of 
Arizona  was  admitted  to  the  Union.  He 
was  an  outstanding  college  athlete  and  in 
fact  his  first  job  on  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Arizona  was  that  of  coach 
and  teacher  of  physical  education  in  the 
Tucson  High  School.  He  went  on  to  be 
director  of  recreation  for  the  city 
of  Tucson  and  in  1939  moved  to 
the  same  position  on  the  State  level. 
During  the  war  he  compiled  an  out- 
standing record  and  list  of  decorations. 
He  was  first  elected  to  the  81st  Congress 
and   served   in  the   82d   and   83d  Con- 
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gresses  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  He  declined  to  setk.  re- 
nomination  in  1954,  For  the  past  several 
years  he  was  ill  but  it  was  th3  measure  ot 
•■Porque"  that  he  bore  it  without  com- 
plaint. To  his  lovely  wife,  Mary,  and  his 
sons  I  extend  our  de^jest  sympathy. 


THE  UNANIMITY  GAP 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

OF    UIcatGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  15.  1969 
Mr.  'WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  editorial,  which  appeared 
recently  In  the  Washington  Post,  gives, 
in  my  opinion,  a  clear  picture  of  the 
frustrations  which  we  in  Congress  and 
in  the  Federal  Government  have  been 
experiencing  during  the  past  several 
months.  I  thought  you  might  find  it  in- 
teresting reading. 

The  Unanimity  Gap 
Although  we  expressed  some  considerable 
reservations  about  President  Nixon  when  he 
was  running  for  President  a  year  ago.  and 
some  preference  for  the  thinking  of  his 
opponent  on  a  number  of  issues,  we  never 
meant  to  suggest  that  if  Mr.  Nixon  was 
elected,  he  should  not  serve.  In  our  system 
of  government,  as  it  is  presently  constituted, 
somebody  has  got  to  be  President,  and 
while  this  may  seem  elementary,  we  bring  it 
up  at  this  point  for  the  record,  and  be- 
cause of  the  uneasy  sensation  we  have  had 
of  late  that  nobody  Is  In  charge  here. 

What  with  one  thing  or  another— and 
some  of  it  may  have  to  do  with  the  summer 
doldrums — we  have  not  felt  the  presence 
of  the  President.  True,  he  has  been  variously 
sighted  by  reliable  witnesses  on  an  air- 
craft carrier  In  the  Pacific,  in  Saigon,  in 
Djakarta,  in  Bucharest,  and  more  recently 
driving  a  curious  Jeep-like  buggy  on  a 
golf  course  on  the  West  Coast.  Last  night,  a 
man  answering  the  description  of  Mr.  Nixon 
addressed  a  conference  of  the  nation's  gov- 
ernors in  Colorado  on  the  subject  of  domes- 
tic welfare  programs,  and  we  will  have  more 
to  say  on  this  later.  For  now  it  is  enough 
to  welcome  a  firm  public  pronouncement  of 
Presidential    policy   on   anything. 

For  while  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
Mr,  Nixon  Is  alive  and  weU  and  living  in 
San  Clemente,  California,  there  Is  an  alarm- 
ing lack  of  evidence  that  he  is  imposing  the 
powers  of  his  oJBce  on  the  urgent,  day-to-day 
business  of  the  government. 

Rather,  what   we   have   been   hearing  and 
seeing  is  a  cacophony  of  contradictory  pro- 
nouncements  and   even   some   contradictory 
action  on  crucial  matters,  from  assorted  de- 
partments and  agencies,  including  the  White 
House.  The  Department  of  Justice  is  at  odds 
with   itself,  and  with  HEW.  which   is  ItseU 
wracked  by  inner  dissension,  on  the  question 
of  how  to  proceed  towards  the  desegregation 
of  Mississippi  schools.  State  and  Defense  are 
quarreling   out   loud   about   the   importance 
of    the    decline    in    the    infiltration    rate    of 
enemy  forces  into  South  Vietnam,  a  determi- 
nation  which   could   bear   crucially   on   any 
Judgment  about  the  next  step  in  our  efforts 
to  scale  down  our  involvement  In  the  war. 
The  White  House — although  we  haven't  heard 
a  word  from  the  President  himself — seems  in- 
capable of  making  up  its  mind  on  a  further 
troop  withdrawal,  and  apparently  is  anxious 
to  see   more   statistics  about  the  course  of 
the  war  before  making  a  decision  that  was 
due  the  end  of  August.  Meanwhile  the  Pen- 
tagon offers  the  official  view  that  the  best  in- 
filtration   statistics    are    too    unreliable    to 
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count  on  while  State  argues  publicly  that  the 
current  f*ll-off  in  infiltration  Is  "significant." 
By  way  of  keeping  us  on  our  toes,  the 
West  Coast  'White  House  produced  a  report 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Daniel  P  Moynlhan, 
pretty  well  punctures  any  hopes  of  a  "peace 
dividend"  from  money  saved  when  the  Viet- 
nam War  Is  over  and  responsible  offlcials  here 
in  Washington  promptly  took  vigorous  excep- 
tion to  It.  Since  neither  side  in  this  argu- 
ment has  troubled  to  define  what  is  meant  by 
"after  the  war"— wUl  it  wind  down  slowly  or 
suddenly  stop? — this  controversy  seems  par- 
ticularly senseless.  But  it  is  also  a  little  un- 
settling, because  if  Mr.  Moynlhan  is  right, 
and  other  demands  are  going  to  chew  up  any 
savings  from  the  $30  billion  now  being  spent 
annually  on  Vietnam,  then  it  would  seem  in 
all  logic  to  follow  that  we  are  going  to  become 
increasingly  incapable  of  paying  for  the  war 
in  any  event. 

Almost  as  baffling  Is  the  dispute  Involving 
the  State  Department  and  the  CIA  over  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  Russians  may 
be  seriously  contemplating  a  surprise  strike 
against  Chinese  installations  at  work  on  nu- 
clear weapons.  This  is  one  of  those  Judgment 
calls  about  which  honest  men  can  differ,  but 
sooner  or  later  somebody  will  have  to  furnish 
the  President  with  some  sort  of  common  ap- 
praisal on  which  our  strategy  can  be  reason- 
ably soundly  based. 

In  short,  there  has  developed  in  the  Nixon 
Administration  over  the  summer  dog  days  a 
good  deal  more  than  the  usual  evidence  of 
what  might  be  called  a  unanimity  gap.  A  case 
can  be  made  that  this  is  normal  and  healthy 
and  even  interesting  to  watch — like  a  cut- 
away cross-section  of  an  anti-hill,  with  all 
the  to-ing  and  frolng  laid  bare.  But  a  stronger 
case  can  be  made  that  the  war  and  the  econ- 
omy and  poverty  and  racial  discrimination 
deserve  better  than  the  confusion  and  par- 
alysis of  a  continuing,  sometimes  rancorous, 
and  quite  often  unnecessary  open  conflict  be- 
tween the  leading  power  centers  in  the  gov- 
ernment There  are  decisions  that  need  mak- 
ing and  disputes  that  need  reconciling  and 
contradictions  that  need  explaining  and  no- 
body can  do  It  under  our  system  except  the 
President. 


INCREASES   IN   THE   COST  OF 
LIVING  MUST  BE  ABATED 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 


OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  September  15,  1969 

Mr,  EILBERG,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
House  was  in  recess,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
made  its  monthly   announcement  that 
the  cost  of  living  had  increased  again. 
Last  year  many  were  led  down  the  prim- 
rose path  when  they  bought  the  idea  that 
the   10  percent  tax  surcharge  was  the 
answer  to  curbing  inflation,  easing  the 
tight  money  situation,  and  holding  inter- 
est rates  In  check.  As  we  all  know  too 
well,  the  surtax  has  achieved  none  of 
these  objectives.  Who  is  being  hurt  by 
this  inflationary  spiral  which  seems  to 
have  the  Nation  so  firmly  in  its  grasp? 
It  is  the  middle-income  American  who 
pays  more    han  his  fair  share  of  taxes, 
obeys  the  law,  goes  to  church,  and  does 
not  participate   in   violent   demonstra- 
tions. Many  of  these  people  have  written 
and  told  me  that,  while  their  salaries 
have  increased,  their  buying  power  has 
remained  constant  since  they  got  out  of 
school.  This  situation  is  unacceptable. 
Americans  are  not  happy  about  the 
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way  this  administration  is  administer- 
ing the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Nation.  They 
are  not  happy  with  the  priorities  that 
are  being  established  nor  are  they  happy 
about  the  prospect  of  no  rehef  when  the 
onerous  burden  of  the  Vietnam  war  is 
lifted    from    their    shoulders.    A    recent 
Harris  poll  indicates  that  61  percent  of 
the  American  people  feel  that  the  ad- 
ministration  is   doing   an   imacceptable 
job  of  keeping  dovm  the  cost  of  living: 
62  percent  do  not  approve  of  the  surtax 
extension  and  the  administration's  atti- 
tude toward  tax  reform;   59  percent  do 
not  approve  of  the  administration's  at- 
tempts to  cut  Federal  spending:  64  per 
cent  believe  that  this  administration  has 
not  acted  forcefully  enough  to  hold  the 
line  on  interest  rates:  and  finally  53  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  administration  is  looking 
effectively     to     the     general     economic 
health  of  the  Nation. 

Tlie  mood  of  middle-income  America 
is  easy  to  discern— it  is  a  mood  of  seeth- 
ing discontent.  The  system  of  taxation  in 
this  Nation  was  not  established  so  that 
the  rich  could  avoid  paying  their  fair 
share  to  run  the  Government  of  the  Na- 
tion which  has  made  the  opportunities 
for  accumulating  wealth  so  plentiful.  Our 
tax  system  was  established  so  that  each 
and  every  citizen  pays  his  fair  share  to 
support  the  Government  of  these  United 
States.  Tax  justice  is  what  we  must  have 
in  this  Nation  before  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people  will  ac- 
cept the  heavy  tax  burden  they  must 
bear. 

The  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  give  us  every  indication  that 
the  cost  of  living  will  increase  by  at  least 
7  percent  this  year.  Increases  have  been 
most  noticeable  in  food  prices  and  con- 
sumer credit, 

Ever>-  month  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics compiles  a  new  list  of  average  re- 
tail food  prices.  These  prices  are  checked 
throughout  the  Nation — with  small  cor- 
ner stores  and  very  large  supermarkets 
included  m  the  average.  In  June  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  the  average  price  for 
round  steak  was  $1.45  per  pound  and  the 
preceding  January  the  price  was  $1.34 — 
a  rise  o:  11  cents.  Prying  chicken  went 
from  39  cents  per  pound  in  January  to 
44  cents  per  pound  in  June,  and  bacon 
went  from  84  cents  to  88  cents. 

Durmg  the  month  of  July,  the  cost  of 
living  went  up  an  additional  half  percent 
over  June.  The  price  of  beef  and  veal 
increased  by  1.6  percent.  In  the  steak 
category,  porterhouse  and  sirloin  in- 
creased by  over  1  percent.  Rump  roasts 
increased  in  price  by  1.5  percent,  nb 
roasts  also  by  1 .5  percent,  chuck  roasts  by 
2.4  percent,  and  hamburger  by  1.5  per- 
cent. The  price  of  veal  went  up  only  a 
little  under  1  percent  but  this  increase, 
although  small,  tells  us  that  the  price  of 
veal  has  increased  by  61  percent  since  the 
base  pricing  year  of  1957.  In  the  pork 
category,  salami  and  canned  ham  have 
increased  in  price  by  over  1  percent  in 
Jiily  and  bologna  increased  by  2.5  per- 
cent. Poultry  products  increased  in  price 
by  over  3.2  percent,  with  frying  chickeiis. 
chicken  breasts,  and  chicken  roasts  all 
showing  substantial  increases.  Fish  prices 
only  increased  by  0,6  percent  during  the 
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month,  but  this  Index  is  inaccurate  be- 
cause of  the  wide  variations  in  the  types 
of  fish  which  are  available  in  different 
areas. 

During  the  month  of  July,  milk  prices 
increased  slightly,  but  it  was  in  the  cate- 
gory of  fruits  and  vegetables  that  sub- 
stantial increases  were  noted.  On  the 
whole,  the  prices  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
went  up  by  only  1.5  percent.  However, 
apples  increased  by  4.1  percent,  bananas 
by  3.4  percent,  oranges  by  2  percent, 
grapefruit  by  almost  10  percent,  potatoes 
by  6.9  percent,  onions  by  4.8  percent,  as- 
paragus by  7  percent,  cabbage  by  6.4  per- 
cent, carrots  by  over  8  percent,  pascal 
celery  by  9  percent,  lettuce  by  5.5  per- 
cent, spinach  by  6.9  percent,  and  to- 
matoes by  17.1  percent. 

The  most  marked  increases  in  prices 
have  been  for  meats.  High  and  rising 
prices  for  fresh  meats  are  strainiiig  the 
food  budgets  of  families  across  America 
and  especially  In  the  Philadelphia  area 
In  fact,  during  the  last  year,  meat  prices 
of  the  city  o'fJPhiladelphia  have  increased 
by  over  10  percent. 

Despite  words  of  encouragement  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
the  price  of  choice  cattle  has  eased  off  by 
some  $4  per  hundredweight  retail  prices 
are  expected  to  hold  up  because  the  full 
Impact  of  higher  prices  has  not  as  yet 
been  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  Word  is 
that  retailers  will  keep  prices  where  they 
are  and  even  increase  them  in  some  in- 
stances in  order  that  they  can  recoup 
profits  which  were  lost  because  they  had 
been  operating  on  a  smaller  margin. 
<  The  average  American  family  spends 
25  percent  of  its  income  on  food,  and 
food  is  the  area  where  families  scrimp 
least  when  their  income  is  pinched  by 
higher  prices.  The  same  Harris  poll  which 
I  referred  to  earlier  indicates  that  61  per- 
cent of  the  American  famihes  surveyed 
feel  that  they  are  not  getting  fair  value 
for  their  money  when  the  purchase  food 
or  beverages;  45  percent  feel  that  they 
are  not  getting  their  money's  worth  when 
they  purchase  clothing ;  38  percent  do  not 
feel  they  get  proper  value  of  their  outlays 
for  transportation  and  automobile  up- 
keep; and  35  percent  feel  that  credit  and 
installment  payments  are  too  high. 

Since  this  administration  came  into 
office  in  January  not  only  have  food 
prices  been  increasing  out  of  control  but 
the  commercial  banking  industry  has 
been  turned  loose  to  prey  on  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  well.  Five  times  since  De- 
cember of  last  year  commercial  banks 
have  managed  to  impose  interest  rate  in- 
creases amounting  to  36  percent  in  the 
cost  of  money.  The  administration's  at- 
titude toward  these  increases  was  clearly 
demonstrated  when  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  David  Kennedy  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  on  June  19.  When  he  was 
asked  by  Chairman  Wright  Patman 
whether  he  was  doing  anything  to  curb 
these  interest  rate  increases.  Secretary 
Kennedy    answered,    "Why   should    I?  ' 

One  good  reason  why  he  should  do 
something  is  the  tremendous  increase  in 
the  cost  of  mortgage  money  which  is  nec- 
essary  so   that   the   average   American 
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family  can  buy  a  home.  Por  example,  if  a 
family  buys  a  $40,000  house  with  a 
$30,000  mortgage  at  8  percent  for  30 
years,  total  interest  pajmients  on  the  loan 
come  to  just  a  little  over  $49,000.  At  7 
percent,  the  interest  payments  on  the 
same  house  would  be  reduced  by  s<«ie 
$7,300  and  at  6  percent  the  homeowner 
pays  over  $14,000  less  in  interest  pay- 
ments than  he  does  at  8  percent. 

As  a  result  of  the  high  cost  of  mortgage 
money,  interest  rates  are  bumping  usury 
ceDings  in  a  number  of  States  including 
Pennsylvania.  Here  interest  rates  can- 
not be  in  excess  of  7  percent.  As  a  result 
the  amount  of  mortgage  money  in  the 
State  is  drying  up  and  families  will  be  un- 
able to  purchase  a  home  unless  they  can 
assume  an  existing  loan  or  pay  for  their 
new  home  In  cash.  Either  of  these  situa- 
tions is  very  rare. 

I  believe  that  the  Democratic  91st  Con- 
gress must  move  swiftly  to  take  action 
which  will  bring  down  food  prices  and 
interest  rates.  We  must  move  into  the 
leadership  vacuum  which  has  been 
created  by  the  Nixon  administration.  A 
democracy  cannot  avoid  chaos  over  the 
long  run  if  It  carmot  discipline  itself. 


I, 
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A  PROPOSAL  TO  INCREASE  THE 
AVAILABUJTY  OP  MORTGAGE 
CREDIT 


STATE  OOVERNORS  SHOULD  BE 
NOTIFIED  OF  MILITARY  SHIP- 
MENTS  OF   TOXIC   MATERIALS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  15,  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  that  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  notify 
the  Governor  of  any  State  of  any  ship- 
ment of  poison  gas,  infectious  agents,  or 
other  chemical  or  biological  warfare  ma- 
terial which  is  proposed  or  plarmed  to  be 
shipped  into  or  through  such  State  by  a 
military  department  or  agency.  This  bill 
speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  exE>osed  to 
the  dangers  of  poison  gas  shipments  for 
too  long.  And  we  have  already  reaped 
the  injurious  consequences  in  a  number 
of  accidents.  The  most  recent  accident 
occurred  in  Mississippi  and  while  sub- 
stantial nimibers  of  people  were  injured, 
thank  God.  lives  were  spared. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  when 
we  can  no  longer  allow  the  military  to 
jeopardize  the  lives  of  American  citizens 
by  unilaterally  shipping  highly  toxic  ma- 
terials throughout  the  United  States.  My 
bill,  while  it  recognizes  the  inherent  dan- 
gers of  such  shipments,  will  not  in  any 
way  restram  the  military  from  carrying 
out  their  essential  functions.  This  bill 
will,  however,  allow  civilian  authorities 
the  information  vital  to  them  in  carry- 
ing out  their  responsibiUty  for  the  health 
and  safety  of  their  various  peoples. 

In  the  interest  of  public  confidence, 
and  military  responsibility,  I  would  hope 
that  my  bill  receives  full  support  and  fa- 
vorable action  by  legislators  who  have 
been  awakened  to  the  dread  and  horrible 
consequences  of  poison  gas  accidents. 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CALiroBinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  15,  1969 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  nearly 
4  frustrating  years  it  has  been  evident 
to  the  home  purchasing  public,  the  Fed- 
eral regulatory  ofiBcials  and,  of  course, 
most  Members  of  Congress  that  there 
was  something  very  seriously  wrong  with 
the  savings  and  loan  industry.  Ever  since 
the  credit  crunch  of  1966  we  have  ob- 
served— with  growmg  concern — two 
trends:  An  increasing  need  for  privately 
financed  housing  and  decreasing  ca- 
pacity on  the  part  of  the  primary  source 
of  private  housing  financing,  the  savings 
and  loans,  to  respond  to  that  need.  Ef- 
forts to  deal  with  the  dilemma  illustrated 
by  these  trends  have  been  numerous. 
During  the  90th  Congress  several  impor- 
tant remedial  measures  were  considered. 
Most  significantly,  the  distmgmshed 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  authored  the  Federal  Institu- 
tions Act.  The  committee  spent  months 
on  this  far-reaching  measure  and  re- 
ported it.  While  this  bill  ultimately  failed 
to  win  House  approval  it  did  prepare  the 
way  for  a  series  of  important  amend- 
ments to  the  authorities  of  savings  and 
loans;  these  provisions  became  law  as 
part  of  the  Housmg  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968. 

Before  going  further,  it  seems  essential 
to  deal  with  a  threshold  question:  Why 
should  the  Congress  concern  itself  with 
the  problems  of  the  savings  and  loan  m- 
dustry?  It  would  be  sentimental  and 
naive  to  suggest  that  the  busmess  should 
be  granted  a  legislative  sinecure  in  re- 
turn for  its  rich  history  of  meeting  the 
thrift  needs  of  middle-class  America.  In- 
stead, the  answer  is  disarmingly  simple, 
and  necessarily  very  pragmatic — the  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry  is  the  only  institu- 
tion which  is  equipped,  by  reason  of  ex- 
perience and  orientation,  to  help  our 
Nation  meet  its  overwhelming  need  for 
privately  financed  housing.  The  ante- 
cedents of  the  modem  savings  and  loans, 
the  building  societies,  were  founded  over 
200  years  ago  to  assist  people  to  finance 
the  homes  they  wished  to  build.  To  this 
day,  savmgs  and  loan  associations  devote 
nearly  all  of  their  resources  to  financing 
housing.  Aro\md  80  percent  of  their 
funds  are  involved  directly  in  financing 
one-  to  four-family  homes.  The  balance 
of  the  moneys  available  to  these  institu- 
tions are  devoted  to  financing  multi- 
family  structures  or  providing  loans  for 
reasons  related  to  homeownership.  The 
performance  of  this  industry  in  the  late 
fifties  and  early  sixties  illustrates  that 
when  able  to  acquire  a  suflBcient  supply 
of  funds,  the  saving  and  loan  industry 
does  have  the  organizational  capacity 
to  finance  the  level  of  housing  activity 
required  to  sustain  a  rate  of  progress  to- 
ward meeting  the  housing  needs  of  our 
Nation.  During  that  period  savings  and 
loans  were  furnishing  about  48  percent 
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of  all  residential  housing  financing  and 
were  channeling   roughly   $18.2   billion 
a  year  in  residential  housing  financing. 
In  other  words,  they  were,  by  themselves, 
financing  roughly  560,000  units  a  year. 
Since  1966,  the  saving  and  loan  indus- 
tr>'  has  been  handicapped  by  an  inability 
to  compete  effectively  with  other  invest- 
ment options  available  to  the  individual 
whose  dollar  it  needs  if  it  is  to  expand  its 
ability  to  finance  housing.  Since  that 
time  the  savings  and  loans  have  not  had 
any  appreciable  rate  advantage  over  the 
other   depository   intermediaries — com- 
mercial banks,  mutual  savings  banks  and 
credit  unions.  This,  although  historically 
savings  and  loans  had  had  a  significant 
rate  advantage  over  their  prime  com- 
petitor, the  commercial  bank.  The  adop- 
tion by  the  Federal  supervisory  agencies 
of  rate  regulations  brought  about  this 
result.  It  is  illustrative  of  the  plight  of 
the  savings  and  loans  and,   therefore, 
home  mortgage  credit,  that  the  savings 
and  loans  who  had  most  adamantly  op- 
posed the  regulation  of  rates  in  1966  have 
become  the  prime  proponents  of  rate 
regulation.  They  take  this  posture  be- 
cause they — who  have  a  relatively  low 
yielding  and  ill-liquid  loan  portfoho — re- 
alize they  are  incapable  of  engaging  in  a 
rate  war  with  commercial  banks  which 
have  more  flexible  and  higher  yielding 
investments.  While  the  primary  reser- 
voirs of  residential  financing  was  losing 
Its  rate  advantage  and   the  ability   to 
reacquire  it  in  the  foreseeable  future,  the 
Congress  was  charting  ambitious  housing 
goals  for  the  next  decade.  Twenty-six 
million  units  of  housing  were  to  be  con- 
structed, over  22  million  of  which  were 
to  be  financed  privately.  It  was  assumed, 
of  course,  that  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry would  play  its  part  in  financing 
over  10  million  units.  Now,  just  a  year 
after  the  goal  was  set,  it  is  evident  that 
the  savings  and  loan  industry  cannot 
shoulder  its  share  of  the  burden.  This 
is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  other  components  of  the  effort,  the 
building  industry  and  the  federally  as- 
sisted programs  have  likewise  fallen  far 
short  of  the  goal.  What  is  surprising  is 
that  while  we  are  moving  to  shore  up  our 
other  components   through   the   imple- 
mentation of  an  exciting  "breakthrough" 
program  for  building  and  by  a  reorder- 
ing of  Federal  program  policies,  we  have 
yet  to  put  into  action  the  effort  to  equip 
the  savings  and  loan  industry  to  meet  our 
projected   private   home   financing   re- 
quirements. 

Today,  we  will  outline  legislation  in- 
tended to  strengthen  the  savings  and 
loan  institution  so  that  it  will  be  capa- 
ble of  playing  the  part  it  must  if  we 
are  to  see  our  imperative  national  hous- 
ing goals  reached.  In  preparing  this 
measure,  we  analyzed  at  length  the  sev- 
eral recent  studies  which  have  been 
done  on  mortgage  credit  and  the  in- 
stitutions that  supply  it.  We  reviewed 
carefully  the  legislative  recommenda- 
tions advanced  in  responses  to  requests 
by  this  administration  and  its  predeces- 
sor. We  consulted  with  industry  groups, 
former  regulatory  officials  and  present 
regulatory  officials.  All  this  is  offered, 
not  to  provid*  a  basis  for  blaming 
others  for  any  sRortcomings  which  may 
appear  in  the  proposal — and  there  are 
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sure  to  be  some — for  the  piirpose  of 
establishing  that  there  is  no  pride  of 
authorship  associated  with  this  effort. 
The  bill,  hopefully,  represents  an  assimi- 
lation of  the  best  Ideas  available  from  all 
sources.  If  it  does  not,  the  fault  is  ours. 
If  it  does,  the  credit  belongs  to  those 
who  first  advanced  the  ideas. 

The  bill  which  we  have  prepared  for 
introduction  has  four  significant  and 
separate  titles.  They  go  to  five  facets  of 
the  present  Inability  of  savings  and 
loans  to  meet  modern  needs  for  mort- 
gage finance.  The  bill's  first  title.  "In- 
creasing Funds  for  Mortgage  Credit, " 
proposes  to  better  enable  the  sa\1ngs 
and  loan  associations  to  tap  secondary 
sources  of  funds  for  mortgage  financing. 
It  does  in  two  ways.  First,  by  calling  on 
Federal  home  loan  banks  to  move  more 
aggressively  to  provide  member  institu- 
tions needed  liquidity.  Second,  it  pro- 
vides the  Federal  home  loan  banks  with 
authority  to  generate  funds  for  mem- 
bers by  engaging  m  secondarj'  market 
activity  including:  jjurchasing  and  sell- 
ing both  conventional  and  government 
backed  mortgages;  selling  debt  or 
equity  securities  backed  by  its  real  es- 
tate portfolio;  and,  actmg  for  members 
in  issuing  securities  backed  by  mort- 
gages held  by  members. 

The  second  title  of  the  bill  is  aimed  at 
"attuning  Federal  savings  and  loan 
statutes  to  modem  housing  require- 
ments." The  provisions  of  this  title  aim 
to  update  certain  statutory  limitations 
last  subjected  to  scrutiny  some  5  years 
ago.  It  would  amend  savings  and  loan 
powers  to  recognize  the  following  fac- 
tors which  have  become  facts  of  life 
in  housing  and  home  finance:  Rapidly 
rising  housing  costs:  increased  empha- 
sis on  multifamily  development;  and 
maturties  of  35  years  on  home  mort- 
gages, and  participation  in  project 
profits  by  the  financing  institution. 

The  third  title  of  this  bill  would  rec- 
ognize the  savings  and  loan  as  a  "con- 
sumers bank."  In  the  minds  of  many,  in- 
cluding those  who  would  tax  the  savings 
and  loan  as  if  it  were  a  bank,  it  already 
is.  If  this  title  becomes  law  it  would  have 
two  significant   effects.   First,    it   would 
enable  the  institutions  u)  engage  in  ac- 
tivities which  promise  a  rate  of  return 
which  is  sufficiently  high  so  as  to  enable 
the  savings  and  loans  to — over  time — se- 
cure the  ability  to  pay  attractive  rates  to 
savers.  Rates  which  would  enable  sav- 
ings and  loans  to  once  again  attract  a 
supply  of  funds  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  adequately  serve  their  primary  pur- 
pose— financing  a  substantial   share  of 
America's  housing  need.  In  addition,  the 
transformation  of  the  savings  and  loans 
into  a  consumers  bank  would  insure  the 
savings  public  of  better  banking  service. 
It  would  provide  the  savings  and  loan 
with  the  power  to  meet  consumer  needs 
which  are  frequently  left  unmet  because 
the  only  institution  now  empowered  to 
act — the  commercial  bank — elects  to  en- 
gage in  other  more  lucrative  forms  of 
activity.    Specifically,    the    savings    and 
loans  would  be  authorized  to:  engage  in 
limited  consumer  lending ;  act  as  trustee 
for  trusts  up  to  $100,000;  serve  as  trustee 
for     self-employed     retirement     funds, 
stock  bonus,  pension  or  profit  sharing 
plans;  and,  provide  credit  life  insurance. 
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The  fourth  title  of  the  bill  authorizes 
the  conversion  or  chartering  of  Federal 
capital  stock  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions Most  savings  and  loan  associations 
are  organized  in  line  with  the  original 
mutual  ownership  concept.  Recent  ex- 
perience in  the  few  States  which  allow 
the  capital  stock  form  of  organization 
has  illustrated  that  associations  so  or- 
ganized move  more  aggressively  in  re- 
sponse to  the  greater  incentives  avail- 
able under  this  organizational  approach. 

I  include  in  the  Record  a  more  de- 
tailed sumjnary  of  the  bill : 

Summary  or  the  Savings  and  Loan  Act  of 
1969 

TTTLE  I — INCREASING  FUNDS  FOB  MORTGAGE 

CREDIT 

Section  101.  (a)  Encourages  Federal  Home 
Ix)an  Banks  to  act  liberally  on  applications 
by  members  for  funds  during  times  when 
adequate  real  estate  mortgage  credit  Is  lack- 
ing In  the  Bank's  district.  Usts  other  criteria 
to  be  used  by  Banks  in  processing  applica- 
tions, such  as  need  to  meet  withdrawals  and 
to  get  members  over  cyclical  drops  in  savings, 
lb)  Expressly  authorizes  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks  to  make  unsecured  loans  to 
members. 

ic)  Removes  requirement  that  System 
members  or  nonmember  borrowers  have 
creditor  liabilities,  other  than  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  advances,  not  exceeding  5  per 
centum  of  their  net  assets  in  order  to  qualify 
as  recipients  of  unsecured  advances  up  to  1 
year  maturity.  Such  advances  count  ae  1  of  4 
methods  in  which  Federal  Home  Loan  r  nks 
must  invest  deposits  in  the  Bank  received 
from  its  members.  The  change  frees  up  the 
ability  of  System  members  to  borrow  from 
sources  outside  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank, 
under  terms  and  conditions  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  may  prescribe. 

Section  102,  Authorizes  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks  to  purchase  real  estate  mortgages 
from  members  (or  make  commitments  to 
do  so)  and  to  sell  or  commit  to  sell  such 
mortgages.  Urges  each  such  Bank  to  assign 
high  priority  to  acting  as  secondary  market 
for  members'  mortgage  holdings  in  times  <  f 
lack  of  adequate  mortgage  credit  in  the 
Bank's  district. 

Also  authorizes  each  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  to  use  its  real  estate  mortgage  port- 
folio as  backing  for  debt  or  equity  securities 
it  sells  to  public. 

Further  authorizes  each  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  to  act  as  agent  for  consortiums 
of  members  in  Issuing  debt  or  equity  securi- 
ties backed  by  pool  of  real  estate  mortgages 
contributed  by  members  for  that  purpose 

TITl-E  II — ATTUNING  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
STATUTES  TO  MODERN  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
HOUSING 

Section  201.  Amends  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933. 

(a)  To  qualify  Individual  homesltes  as  se- 
curity for  loans. 

(b)  To  Increase  to  $60,000  from  $40,000  the 
principal  of  home  loans  Federal  associations 
can  normally  make. 

(c)  To  delete  the  15^;  of  assets  limitation 
on  apartment  house  loans  a  Federal  associa- 
tion can  normally  make. 

(d)  To  Increase  the  statutory  maximum 
mortgage  maturity  on  housing  for  the  elderly 
to  35  years  from  30  years  (other  mortgage 
maturity  limits  are  set  by  regulation  in- 
stead of  by  statute ) . 

(e)  To  allow  a  Federal  association  to  in- 
vest up  to  5*^;  of  assets  in  loans  to  individuals 
to  help  them  acquire  homesltes.  and  to  au- 
thorize Federal  associations  to  act  ae  owner, 
developer  and  manager  of  apartment  house 
projects. 

Section  202.  Amends  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  to  allow  Federal  Hpme  Loan  Banks 
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to  accept  as  security  for  advances  mortgages 
carrying  up  to  a  35-year  maturity  and  single- 
family  home  mortg^tges  carrying  a  principal 
amount  up  to  tflO.OOO. 

TtTLM    ta COfStrMKI'S    BANK 

Section  801.  Declares  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  authority  of. savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations should  be  adapted  to  enable  them 
better  to  serve  individuals  as  consumer's 
banks. 

Section  302.  Authorizes  Federal  association 
to  make  secured  or  unsecured  consumer's 
loan  to  Individual  up  to  $7,500  outstanding 
at  one  time. 

Section  303.  Authorizes  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  to  grant  general  trust  powers 
up  to  HOO.OOO  per  trust  and  other  fiduciary 
powers  to  Federal  association  upon  applica- 
tion. Board  Is  to  consider  adequacy  of  capital 
and  surplus,  needs  of  individuals  In  com- 
munity and  other  proper  facts  and  circum- 
stances. 

Section  304.  Authorizes  Federal  associations 
to  act  as  trustee  under  Keogh  Act  for  self- 
employed  retirement  funds  and  as  trustee 
for  stock  bonus,  pension  or  profit-sharing 
plans. 

Section  305.  Authorizes  Federal  association 
to  sell  to  savers  Insurance  paying  benefici- 
aries amount-AQual  to  balance  in  saver's  ac- 
count upon  ixXa  death.  Also  authorizes  Fed- 
eral association  to  sell  to  borrowers  credit 
life  Insurance  that  will  cancel  the  outstand- 
ing balance  of  his  debt  to  the  association 
upon  his  death. 

TlrLI    IV rZDKRAI.   STOCK   SAVINGS   AND   I.OAN 

ASSOCIATIONS 

Section  401.  (a)  Amends  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  to  remove  requirement  that 
Federal  associations  be  mutual  In  form  and 
to  allow  chartering  of  Federal  stock  savings 
and  loan  associations.  Stock  Issued  to  orga- 
nize an  association  must  be  pcdd  for  in  cash 
at  not  less  than  par.  Allows  conversion  of 
Federal  mutual  association  to  Federal  stock 
Msoclatlon  with  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  approval  under  conditions  prescribed. 
These  Include  preventing  "free  riders"  by 
cutotr  date  of  l  year  prior  to  approval  of 
conversion  and  requiring  time-weighting  of 
savings  accoxints  over  5  years  or  more.  To 
approve  conversion,  Board  must  find  the  plan 
fair  and  equitable. 

(b)  Amends  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of 
1933  to  remove  prohibition  against  issuing 
c<^>ltal  stock. 

(c)  Stock  association  must  maintain  ratio 
of  capital  and  surplus  to  liablUtles  that  meets 
Board  requirements. 

TITLE    V MISCCLLANBOUS 

Section  501.  Permits  Federal  associations 
to  negotiate  exact  rate  of  Interest  or  divi- 
dends on  same  class  of  savings  certificates. 
all  within  rate  ceiUng  prescribed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Section  502.  Provides  FSLIC  insurance  up 
to  915.000  for  each  "separate  use  '  fund  held 
by  a  public  unit  official  and  deposited  in  a 
single  savings  and  loan  association.  Changes 
the  present  interpretation  that  a  single  offi- 
cial is  generally  entitled  to  a  total  of  only 
•  15,000  for  all  moneys  deposited  in  one  In- 
stitution, regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
moneys  may  consist  of  funds  destined  for 
separate  uses. 
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imagine  a  person  who  had  a  more  com- 
plete and  colorful  life  than  oiir  former 
ccrfleagxie  There  \s  a  good  stretch  of 
years  between  his  first  and  last  Ftederal 
service— 70  to  be  precise.  From  teenage 
military  service  In  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  of  1898  to  octogenarian  civilian 
service  in  the  90th  Congress — that  was 
his  record. 

It  is  exceedingly  rare  when  a  person 
can  set  age  records  at  both  ends  of  the 
life  cycle.  However,  Barratt  O'Hara  was 
at  30  the  youngest  lieutenant  governor 
in  the  Nation  in  1911  and  the  youngest 
in  Illinois  history.  Later,  much  later  in 
fact,  he  became  in  1964  the  oldest  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  remained  so  until 
his  retirement  at  86  at  the  end  of  the 
90th  Congress. 

Representative  O'Hara,  whose  entire 
congressional  service  was  spent  in  the 
retirement  years  after  65.  wanted  to  be 
the  oldest  active  Congressman.  He 
missed  by  about  3  years  the  record  of 
Representative  Charles  Stedman  of 
North  Carolina  who  passed  away  in  Sep- 
tember 1930  when  he  was  89  Vi  years  old. 
Representative  Stedman  was  the  last 
congressional  survivor  of  the  Civil  War, 
just  as  Representative  O'Hara  wais  of 
the  Spanish-American  War.  That  was  a 
fitting  distinction  for  the  energetic  and 
long-lived  legislator  from  Illinois. 
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latures  of  throe- fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 


THE  DIRKSEN  PRAYER  BILL 


TRIBUTE  TO  BARRATT  O'HARA 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  15.  1969 
Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  sad- 
dened to  hear  of  the  passing  of  Repre- 
sentative Barratt  O'Hara,  yet.  I  cannot 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  September  15,  1969 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  years  the  late  Senator  Everett 
Dirksen  was  identified  with  a  number 
of  issues  of  national  importance.  I  would 
hazard  a  guess  that  if  the  Senator  were 
to  be  remembered  for  any  one  issue  dear 
to  his  heart,  he  would  have  chosen  the 
subject  of  prayer  In  the  public  schools 
as  the  Issue  which  he  would  have  liked 
to  have  seea  resolved.  For  those  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  wording  of  Sena- 
tor Dirken's  constitutional  amendment 
"with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer 
in  public  buildings."  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  6,  the  text  is  as  follows: 

S.J.   Ris.   6 
Joint    resolution    proposing    an    amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer  In 
public  buildings 

Resolved  by  the  Semite  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein ) ,  That  the 
following  article  Is  hereby  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States; 

"Abtich  — 

"Sbctiok  1.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Con- 
sUtutlon  BhaU  abridge  the  right  of  persons 
lawfully  assembled,  in  any  pubUc  building 
which  is  supported  in  whole  or  in  part 
through  the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  to 
participate  In  nondenominatlonal  prayer.' 

"Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legls- 


The  need  for  a  classification  of  the 
school  prayer  issue  was  recently  Illu- 
strated by  a  situation  which  has  devel- 
oped in  Netcong.  N.J..  where  a  board  of 
education  regulation  provided  for  30 
seconds  of  "voluntary,  silent  meditation." 
Protests  were  forthcoming  from  the  New 
Jersey  chapter  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  and  the  former  mayor 
of  Netcong  in  which  they  charge  a  viola- 
tion of  existing  laws. 

Tlie  religious  news  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star.  William  Willoughby,  in  his 
column.  "Washington  Perspective,"  of 
September  13  gave  us  an  excellent  ex- 
planation of  why  Senator  Dirksen  could 
not  help  but  be  involved  in  the  school 
prayer  issue.  The  thorough  and  deep- 
seated  religious  training  which  was  an 
intimate  part  of  his  youth  and  which 
never  left  him  through  aU  of  his  illus- 
trious public  life  would  not  allow  Senator 
Dirksen  to  ignore  the  judicial  restrictions 
placed  upon  the  time-honored  custom  of 
American  youth  speaking  to  divine  prov- 
idence in  their  school  assemblies. 

When  our  schoolchildren  are  permitted 
once  again  to  send  heavenward  their 
spiritual  salutations,  so  pleasing  to  our 
Creator,  no  little  credit  should  be  given 
to  the  late  Senator  from  niinois  whose 
religiously  oriented  youth  knew  not  the 
shackles  which  silence  today  this  Na- 
tion's youth. 

I  insert  at  this  point  the  above-men- 
tioned column  by  William  Willoughby  in 
the  Record : 

DniKSEN   Prayer  Bitx— Devilish  Plan  Pell 

Short 

(By  WUUam  Willoughby) 

"I  don't  know  all  the  details  yet,  but  It's 

going  to  be  devilish. "  the  deep,  deUberately 

theatrical  voice  declared.  Behind  the  voice 

was  the  unmistakable,  earthy,  impish  look  in 

the  eyes  of  Sen    ETverett  Dirksen — the  kind  of 

look  he  got  when  he  was  dead  serious  about 

something. 

That  was  about  four  years  ago  following  a 
meeting  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  the  Journalists' 
fraternity.  He  was  speaking  of  his  intentions 
to  push  a  prayer  amendment  through  Con- 
gress He  wasn't  at  all  pleased  that  some  lime- 
honored  practices  in  the  public  schools  had 
been  altered  by  the  Supreme  Court  or  by 
what  school  officials  thought  the  Supreme 
Court  said. 

The  lUlnois  legislator  who  grew  out  of  a 
childhood  background  in  the  Christian  En- 
deavor movement  and  the  grooming  of  a 
mother  who  took  her  religion  very  seriously, 
had  lots  of  "devilment"  in  him,  as  any  of  his 
legislative  friends  and  foes  readily  recognized 
At  one  time  he  had  almost  enough  of  it  in 
him  to  pull  the  stunt  off. 

In  September,  three  yetirs  ago.  Dirksen 
came  within  six  or  seven  votes  of  getting 
enough  strength  to  get  his  prayer  amend- 
ment past  one  of  its  many  big  hurdles.  Con- 
siderably more  than  half  the  senators  voted 
in  favor  of  his  measure,  but  in  an  effort  to 
amend  the  Constitution,  a  two-thirds  vote  is 
required,  and  he  lost  the  whole  ball  game. 

Devilish?  At  one  point  he  tacked  his  bill 
onto  a  measure  that  probably  had  more  back- 
ers than  his  prayer  amendment — a  bill  to 
recognize  National  Baseball  Week.  At  another 
time  he  tried  tacking  it  onto  a  bill  recog- 
nizing the  UNESCO  fund — you  know,  where 
the  little  gobims  go  out  trick  or  treating,  only 
Instead,  they  collect  pennies  for  the  aid  of 
the  hungry  children  overseas. 
Now  that  Dirksen  is  dead  and  burled  In 
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Pekln.  his  Illinois  homeland,  there  is  a 
groundswell  among  those  who  still  believe  a 
prayer  amendment  is  needed.  Back-to-God 
movements  headed  by  Harvard  graduate 
Rufus  Webb  in  Maryland.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Blevins  In  Virginia  and  Mrs  Bennett  G.  Miller 
in  the  District  are  pressing  Congress  to  pass 
S.J.  6  as  a  memorial  to  the  legislator.  Similar 
appteals  are  coming  from  across  the  nation. 

■The  antl -poverty  bills  were  passed  as  a 
memorial  to  President  Kennedy;  the  civil 
rights  bills  as  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  why  not  the  prayer  amendment 
as  a  memorial  to  Sen.  Dirksen?  "  Mrs.  Miller 
reasoned. 

Dirksen  was  dead  serious  about  prayer. 
No  one  ever  shook  him  from  his  belief  that, 
while  on  bended  knee  on  a  train  enroute  to 
Baltimore  where  he  was  to  have  an  eye  re- 
moved. God  answered  his  prayer  on  the  spot 
and  healed  his  eye. 

Imagine  the  surprise  when  Dirksen  went 
up  to  the  doctor  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
and  said;  "Doctor,  I  have  decided  not  to  have 
the  operation.  " 

"Why  did  you  come  here?"  the  doctor 
queried. 

"I  came  because  other  doctors  said  I  should 
come  and  see  you.  But  you  see.  Doctor,  I 
found  another  doctor." 

"Impossible."  the  doctor  said,  knowing 
Dirksen  could  not  have  had  such  an  encoun- 
ter. "You  couldn't  have." 

"But  I  did  .  .  .  He's  the  Big  Doctor  way 
upstairs. "  Dirksen  said  In  the  way  few  except 
maybe  Al  Jolson  could  have  imitated. 

That  was  21  years  ago,  when  It  looked  as 
if  the  political  sun  was  going  to  set  on  him  in 
Pekln.  But  to  the  end.  he  declared  that  eye 
was  Ills  better  one. 

In  the  Ifist  article  he  ever  prepared  for 
publication,  in  his  month's  Gtiideposts  maga- 
zine, Dirksen  said  he  had  plenty  of  opportu- 
nity to  learn  to  pray  when  he  was  a  balloonist 
during  World  War  I  with  the  United  States 
Army  in  France. 

During  service  In  the  "suicide  squad"  he 
said.  "I  can  honestly  say  that  I  was  devoid  of 
fear  because  of  the  presence  of  the  Almighty. 
I  knew  He  was  there  .  .  ." 

When  he  was  a  kid  back  in  Pekln  his 
mother  made  him  promise  not  to  become  an 
actor — he  had  been  flirting  with  the  idea.  She 
thought  acting  was  an  evil  profession  and 
that  he  should  have  no  paj-t  in  it. 

But  who  will  question  that  he  did  not  heed 
his  mother's  advice?  Some  of  the  real  color 
has  gone  from  Congress  with  his  departure. 
He  knew  the  tricks  of  the  acting  profession 
well. 

Dirksen  saw  Washington  as  the  stage  where 
another  act  was  being  performed — by  God. 

"I  have  found  the  nation's  capital  to  be 
an  incredibly  interesting  place.  It  is  where 
history  unfolds  and  discloses  a  divine  pattern 
if  we  will  only  look  for  it. 

"I  believe  it  must  be  in  accordance  with 
His  plan.  For  if  there  Is  a  creative  hand  be- 
hind this  universe,  there  must  be  that  same 
creative  hand  to  shape  the  unfolding  and 
give  direction  to  this  good  land." 

Curtain  call  has  come  for  Dirksen. 
Wotildn't  it  somehow  be  Just  a  bit  "devilish  ' 
if  a  prayer  amendment  became  the  final 
accolade? 


DE  FACTO  FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mo7iday,  September  15,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  freedom  of  choice  and  repre- 
senting the  people  of  my  district  who 
have  been  denied  fi-eedom  of  choice,  I 
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must  rise  to  defend  the  freedom  of  our 
many  liberal  leaders  here  in  Washington 
to  send  their  schoolchildren  to  private 
schools. 

With  the  HEW  appropriations  bill 
iH.R.  13111)  under  consideration  in  the 
Senate,  the  American  people  will  watch 
with  keen  interest  the  actions  of  these 
advocates  of  freedom  of  choice  for  their 
own  children,  as  they  vote  on  the  Whit- 
ten  amendment  which  assures  freedom 
of  choice  indiscriminately  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

How  can  Mr.  Finch  be  so  hypocritical 
as  to  urge  the  Senate  to  strip  from  the 
House  appropriations  bill  the  freedom  of 
choice  clause?  After  all.  other  Ameri- 
cans are  entitled  to  the  right  to  seek  the 
best  possible  education  for  their  chil- 
dren— just  as  Mr.  Finch,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
and  others  do  for  theii-s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial  and  a  col- 
umn follow : 

IProm  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  15.  1969] 
Integrated  Schools  Are  for  Others 

Nick  Tliimmesch  of  Newsday  reports  in  his 
syndicated  Washington  column  that  "liberal" 
officials  and  politicians  in  the  capital  who 
demand  severe  punishment  of  the  southern 
states  for  refusing  to  integrate  public  schools 
send  their  own  children  to  private  schools 
or  all-white  suburban  schools  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia. 

Sen.  George  McGovern  |D.,  S.D  ),  who 
yields  only  to  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  |D.. 
Mass.  I  as  a  liberal  and  offers  himself  as  a 
better  Democratic  candidate  for  President, 
has  two  children  in  the  Maryland  public 
schools,  for  whom  he  pays  annual  tuition 
of  $1,014  each.  Sen.  Kennedy  himself.  Sen. 
Charles  Percy  |R..  Ill.|,  Sen.  Birch  Bayh  |D., 
Ind.l.  Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy  |D..  Minn.|, 
Sen.  William  Proxmlre  |D.,  Wis|..  Sen.  Clif- 
ford Case  |R.,  N.J.),  Sen  Abraham  Riblcoff 
|D.,  Conn.],  and  Sen.  Charles  Goodell  |R. 
N.Y.|,  all  liberals  of  purest  ray  serene,  have 
either  sent  or  are  sending  their  children  to 
high-priced  pnvate  schools. 

Atty.  Gen.  John  N.  Mitchell  says  Negro 
and  white  children  should  attend  school  to- 
gether, but  his  9-year-old  daughter  goes  to 
Stony  Ridge  Country  Day  school  in  Virglnl.1. 
Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew's  daughter  at- 
tends the  private  National  Cathedral  school 
in  Washington.  Robert  Pinch,  secretary  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare,  whose  heart 
bleeds  for  children  in  segregated  schools, 
sends  his  own  to  a  public  school  in  white 
suburban  Virginia.  The  Justice  department 
lawyers  who  have  threatened  to  resign  be- 
cause the  Nixon  administration  whs  not  forc- 
ing schools  in  the  south  to  integrate  rapidly 
enough,  also  live  in  the  suburbs,  where  their 
children  are  denied  the  privilege  of  attending 
racially  mixed  public  schools. 

Even  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall,  the  only 
Negro  on  the  Supreme  court,  and  James 
Farmer,  the  Negro  assistant  secretary  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare,  have  sent 
their  children  to  private  schools. 

Tlie  liberal  proponents  of  racially  mixed 
.schools  for  other  people's  children  all  say  they 
send  their  own  to  pnvate  or  white  suburban 
schools  because  they  waul  them  to  get  the 
best  possible  education.  This  is  a  natural  and 
laudable  desire,  but.  while  sending  their  own 
children  to  schools  of  their  choice,  they 
loudly  condemn  the  "freedom  of  choice" 
principle  in  the  south  as  a  subterfuge  to 
perpetuate  segregation.  The  United  States 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  headed  by  the 
Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesbaugh.  president  of 
Notre  Dame  university,  condemned  the 
Nixon  administration  for  what  it  called  "a 
major  retreat"  on  integration,  including  Se- 
cretary Pinch's  failure  to  come  out  against  a 
■freedom  of  choice  "  amendment  until  the 
House  had  passed  it. 
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■When  the  Supreme  court  ruled  In  1954 
that  racial  segregation  In  the  public  schools 
is  unconstitutional,  the  school  population  of 
Washington  was  equally  divided  between  Ne- 
gro and  white  children.  Now  It  is  94  per  cent 
Negro,  because  the  whites.  Including  the  lib- 
erals who  lauded  the  Supreme  court's  deci- 
sion, have  moved  to  the  suburbs  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  If  the  same  trend  in  other  big 
cities  continues,  only  a  few  integrated  schools 
on  the  fringes  of  the  black  slums  will  be  left 
and  the  only  whites  attending  them  will  be 
children  of  working  class  families  too  ptoor 
to  move  to  the  suburbs. 

The  liberal  integratlonlsts  cannot  be  un- 
aware of  the  obvious  effects  of  their  policy. 
Apparently  they  feel  that  integration  Is  good 
lor  the  yahoos  of  the  south  and  the  ethnic 
groups  of  the  north  but  not  for  themselves. 

School  Integration  Bares  H'i-pocarrES  in 
Government 

(By  Nick  Thlmmesch) 
Washington — School  Integration  makes 
some  people  mad  and  others  hopeful,  but 
It  also  reveals  human  frailitles,  including 
hj-pocrlsy.  Some  of  the  worst  hypocrites  on 
this  controversial,  yet  inevitable,  develop- 
ment in  our  democracy  are  right  here  in  the 
capital  city. 

In  its  1954  decision,  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  said  that  segregated  Negro  chil- 
dren were  not  only  short-changed  In  facili- 
ties and  teaching,  but  also  lost  out  by  not 
being  around  white  kids  when  they  grew  up. 
Politicians  and  government  officials  of  lib- 
eral bent  in  both  parties  have  been  hollering 
ever  since  at  the  South  to  Integrate  and 
give  those  Negro  kids  a  break.  But  most  of 
these  finger  shakers  don't  practice  what  they 
preach  when  it  comes  to  their  own  children. 
The  Washington  public  school  population 
was  evenly  divided  between  white  and  Negro 
children  in  1954  Now  it  is  94  per  cent  Negro. 
because  whites.  Including  those  who  yipe  at 
the  South,  have  either  moved  to  the  white 
suburbs  or  send  their  children  to  private 
schools,  predominantly  white  or  with  token 
Integration. 

Atty.  Gen.  John  Mitchell  says  he's  for 
Negro  and  white  children  attending  school 
together,  but  his  nine-year-old  daughter  is 
carted  miles  away  from  his  DC.  neighbor- 
hood to  the  stuffy  Stone-Ridge  Country  Day 
School  in  nearby  Maryland. 

Vice  President  Spiro  T  Agnew's  daughter 
attends  the  private  National  Cathedral 
School. 

James  Parmer,  the  Negro  assistant  secre- 
tary of  HEW.  has  his  two  children  in  private 
schools  to  "avoid  boredom." 

Tlie  only  Negro  on  the  Supreme  Court, 
Thurgood  Marshall,  placed  his  children  in 
a  private  school  Julius  Hobson,  a  black  mili- 
tant on  the  DC.  school  board,  had  a  child 
in  private  school. 

"Liberal"  senators  who  live  in  Washington 
are  the  same  way  George  McGovern  has  two 
children  he  sends  across  the  District  line 
into  Maryland  public  schools,  and  pays 
$1,014  annual  tuition  for  each. 

Senators  Charles  Percy.  Birch  Bayh,  Ed- 
ward Kennedy.  Abraham  Riblcoff.  Clifford 
Case.  Charles  Goodell.  Eugene  McCarthy  and 
William  Proxmire  have  either  sent  or  are 
sending  their  children  to  high-priced  (up  to 
$1,900  a  year  tuition)  private  schools  afflicted 
with  the  racial  double-standard  and  status- 
conscious  bickering  that  pn\'ileged  folk  in- 
dulge themselves  with. 

These  folk  apparently  think  integration  is 
for  lowbrow  Southern  whites,  the  p)oor  and 
those  beer-drinking  ethnics  in  the  North 
whose  cars  bear  bumi>er  stickers  reading 
"support  your  police" 

Integration  Is  a  moral  as  well  as  a  legal 
matter,  and  the  hypocrites  want  to  unload 
the  moral  burden  on  lower  income  groups. 
This  thinking,  pervasive  among  affluent, 
better  educated  whites  and  Negroes,  betrays 
a  moral  failure. 
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CONGRESSIONAL   FAMILIES 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

ov  omo 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPHBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  15,  1969 

Mr.  TAfT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Augtist  14 
issue  of  Roll  CaU  carried  a  detailed  his- 
torical article  on  congressional  families 
by  L.  Robert  Davids,  a  congressional  fel- 
low in  my  oCBce  this  past  summer.  This 
article  deals  with  brothers  and  fathers 
and  sons  who  served  in  the  same  Con- 
gress and  with  families  who  represented 
a  State  or  area  one  generation  after  an- 
other. 

My  own  family  has  a  modest  back- 
ground in  the  national  Congress,  my 
father  having  served  in  the  Senate  1939- 
53,  and  his  uncle  and  my  great  uncle 
Charles  having  represented  the  Cincin- 
nati area  in  the  House  1895-97.  But,  as 
the  article  points  out,  this  is  short  dura- 
tion campamd  to  the  records  established 
by  suoh  families  as  the  Muhlenbergs  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Bayards  of  Delaware, 
the  Prelinghuysens  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Bankheads  of  Alabama,  and  the  Fishes 
of  New  York. 

My  colleagues  should  find  this  mate- 
rial interesting  and  informative.  I  in- 
sert it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

CONCRESSIONAI.    RELATIONS 

(By  L.  Robert  Davids) 

Th«  American  Congress  has  no  hereditary 
tradition  like  the  British  Parliament — the 
old  Houoe  ot  Lords  or  even  the  House  of 
Commons  where  It  has  been  rather  com- 
mon  practice  for  son  to  succeed  father.  The 
United  States  has  lacked  much  of  that  aris- 
tocratic tradition,  and  yet  there  has  been  a 
remarkable  number  of  Representatives  and 
Senators  related  to  previous  members  of 
CongresB. 

Rep.  Fred  Schwengel  of  Iowa,  who  serves 
as  head  of  the  Capitol  Historical  Society,  re- 
cently noted  that  more  than  50  of  the  pres- 
ent members  of  Congress  had  antecedents 
who  also  served  In  the  House  or  Senate.  There 
appears  to  be  no  special  pattern  to  this  legis- 
lative lineage  except  possibly  in  the  case  of 
the  women  members.  Thirty  of  the  75  women 
who  have  served  in  Congress  gained  flrst  ad- 
mission by  succeeding  their  deceased  hus- 
bands. Another  succeeded  her  father. 

It  Is  scnnewhat  surprising  to  note  that  the 
closest  thing  to  a  dynasty  in  Congress  was 
not  established  by  the  Adams,  Tafts,  or  Ken- 
nedys, but  by  the  Kees  of  West  Virginia. 
They  have  had  a  lock  on  that  state's  fifth 
district  for  the  last  four  decades.  John  Kee 
represented  that  district  1933-51;  he  was 
succeeded  upon  his  death  by  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth, who  served  1951-65;  and  their  son 
James  then  took  over  in  1985  and  Is  now  In 
his  third  term.  The  I/ong  family  of  Louisiana 
had  a  similar  record  of  family  service  in  the 
Senate  with  father  Huey,  mother  Rose,  and 
son  Russell,  but  It  was  not  consecutive  serv- 
ice like  the  Kees. 

The  New  York  delegation  In  the  current 
Congress  has  a  familiar  name  In  HamUton 
Pish.  His  father,  grandfather,  and  great- 
grandfather, all  named  the  same,  have  rep- 
resented New  York  In  Congress  over  widely 
varying  periods  of  time.  Historically,  their 
Congressional  careers  can  be  tabulated : 

Hamilton  Pish  I,  H  1843-46;   S  1851-57. 

Hamilton  Pish  n,  H  1909-11. 

Hamilton  Pish  III,  H   1919-46. 

Hamilton  Pish  IV,  H  1969 . 

The  Bayards  of  Delaware  also  had  four 
successive  generations  In  Congress,  all  serv- 
ing at  some  time  In  the  Senate. 
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Jamea  A.  Bayard,  Sr.,  H  1797-08;  S  1804- 
13. 
Jamas  A.  Bayard,  Jr.,  8  186I-M;  8  1807-4M. 

Thomas  P.  Bayard.  Sr..  S  1869-85. 

Thomas  P.  Bayard.  Jr..  8  1923-39. 

In  addition.  Richard  H.  Bayard,  another 
son  of  James,  Sr.,  was  Senator  from  Dleaware 
1836-39  and  1841-45. 

In  reviewing  Congressional  dynasties,  one 
can  pose  the  quiz  program  question  of  "what 
member  of  Congress  was  both  the  son  of  a 
President  and  the  father  of  a  President?"  It 
was  the  forgotten  figure  of  John  Soott  Har- 
rison, who  served  in  the  House  1853-57.  He 
was  the  son  of  President  WUllam  Henry  Har- 
rison and  the  father  of  Benjamin  Harrison, 
both  of  whom  also  served  In  Congress.  The 
recent  Representative  from  Wyoming,  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison,  was  a  direct  descendant 
of  the  above  Harrisons,  being  a  grandson  of 
Benjamin. 

On  very  rare  occasions,  father  for  mother) 
and  son  may.«>erve  In  the  same  Congress.  The 
present  Congress  has  the  unusual  distinc- 
tion of  having  two  father-son  combinations 
In  the  Symingtons  and  Goldwaters,  bringing 
to  seven  the  total  number  of  duos  Who  have 
served.  They  are  listed,  parent  and  son,  as 
fellows: 

1821-21  Rep.  Henry  Southard,  N.J. — Sen. 
Samuel  Southard.  N.J. 

1848-55  Sen.  Henry  Dodge,  Wis. — Sen.  Au- 
gustus Dodge,  Iowa. 

1917-20  Sen.  John  Bankhead  I,  Ala. — Rep. 
William  Bankhead,  Ala. 

1914-41  Sen  John  Bankhead  II,  Ala. — Rep. 
Walter  Bankhead,  Ala. 

1957-59  Rep.  Prances  Bolton.  Ohio. 

1963-65  Rep.  Oliver  Bolton,  Ohio. 

1969 Sen.  Stuart  Symington,  Mo. — Rep. 

James  Symington.  Mo. 

1969  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater,  Sr.,  Ariz. — Rep. 
Barry  Goldwater,  Jr.,  Calif. 

As  can  be  noted,  most  of  these  periods  of 
Joint  service  were  very  brief.  The  second  gen- 
eration Bankheads  were  together  only  one 
month  when  son  Walter  resigned  his  seat. 
The  Southards  were  together  only  two 
months,  but  in  that  time,  the  father  in  the 
House  and  the  son  In  the  Senate  worked  to- 
gether on  the  Joint  committee  which  re- 
fKsrted  the  Missouri  Compromise  measure. 

Mrs.  Bolton  and  son  Oliver  served  together 
two  separate  terms  In  the  House.  The  Dodges 
served  longest  together,  seven  years,  and  both 
in  the  Senate  where  they  sat  side  by  side 
for  several  years.  Jefferson  Davis  presented 
the  credentials  of  Augustus  Dodge  and 
Thomas  Hart  Benton  those  of  the  father.  At 
the  swearing  In  of  Henry  Dodge,  Jessie  Ben- 
ton Fremont  said  In  her  winsome  way,  "Gen- 
eral, I  am  sure  you  will  be  the  best  behaved 
man  In  the  Senate  on  the  ground  that  a 
dutiful  son  win  be  exceeding  decorous  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  his  father."  But 
the  two  senators  did  not  always  see  issues 
the  same  way.  Son  Augustus  voted  for  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  in  1854  and  father 
Henry  opposed  what  he  felt  was  an  extension 
of  slavery.  They  were  both  northerners,  how- 
ever, and  had  no  conflict  In  views  when  the 
war  started. 

While  there  have  been  very  few  fathers 
and  sons  serving  at  the  same  time,  there 
have  been  numerous  brother  combinations. 
Dating  from  the  first  Congress  In  1789,  there 
have  been  occasions  where  two  or  more 
brothers  served  in  the  same  Congress.  On 
only  two  occasions  have  brothers  served  In 
the  Senate  at  the  same  time.  TTiey  were 
Edward  and  Robert  Kennedy  in  1965-68  and 
the  Posters,  Dwlght  of  Massachusetts  and 
Theodore  of  Rhode  Island  In  1800-03.  Inci- 
dentally. Dwlght  Poster  ran  as  a  Federalist 
while  his  brother  ran  as  a  Law  and  Order 
candidate.  This  was  In  the  1790's,  not  the 
1960s. 

All  the  other  brother  combinations  were  in 
the  House  or  the  House  and  Senate.  The  first 
brother  act  started  with  the  first  Congress 
when    Frederick    and    John    Muhlenberg    of 
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Pennsylvania  served.  Both  were  ordained 
ministers.  Prederlck  became  the  first  Speaker 
of  the  House.  Almost  180  years  later  his 
great-great-grandson  Prederlck  A.  Muhlen- 
berg represented  Pennsylvania  In  Congress. 

It  was  not  unusual,  as  In  the  case  with  the 
Muhlenbergs  from  Pennsylvania,  to  eee  two 
brothers  In  the  same  State  delegation,  and  It 
dldnt  have  to  be  a  large  srUte  either.  In  fact. 
In  the  37th  Congress  in  1861-63,  Maine's  dele- 
gation of  nine  was  dominated  by  two  fami- 
lies. They  Included  Sen.  William"  Peesenden, 
and  Reps.  Samuel  and  Thomas  Pessenden. 
and  Sen.  Lot  Merrill  and  Rep.  Anson  Morrill. 

Maine  was  also  the  state  that  produced  the 
biggest  Congressional  family  of  all,  the 
Washbums.  A  total  of  four  brothers  seri'ed 
In  Congress,  three  at  one  time.  This  was  a 
typical  New  England  family  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury and  In  some  ways  resembled  the  Ken- 
nedy family  of  the  30th  century.  For  as  the 
Kennedys  were  the  only  family  to  have  three 
brothers  serve  In  the  Senate,  the  Washbums 
were  the  only  family  to  have  four  brothers 
ser\'e  In  the  House  or  In  Congress. 

The  Washbums  were  a  large  family  of  7 
boys  and  3  girls.  They  were  at  flrst  not  very 
well  off  and  the  boys  went  off  to  make  their 
fortune.  One  became  a  Navy  captain,  another 
a  writer  and  diplomat,  another  a  banker  in 
Boston,  and  the  other  four  went  to  Congress. 
Israel,  the  oldest,  stayed  In  Maine  and  even- 
tually became  Governor.  He  was  elected  as  a 
Whig  to  Congrees  In  1851  and  was  Instru- 
mental In  founding  the  Republican  Party  In 
1854.  Short,  sertous.  and  bespectacled,  he 
served  ten  years  in  the  House. 

EUhu  went  to  Harvard  Law  School  and 
then  went  west  to  set  up  a  law  practice  in 
Galena,  Illinois.  He  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1853  and  after  several  terms  became  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  finally  of  the  House.  His  efforts  to 
keep  down  spending  earned  for  him  the  title 
"Watchdog  of  the  Treasury,"  a  designation 
which  was  later  applied  to  other  legislators. 
He  was  chlded  once  when  he  let  a  bill  of  his 
brother's  get  by  calling  for  needed  funds  In 
Wisconsin — "The  watchdog  never  barks  when 
one  of  the  famly  passes  by." 

Ellhu  was  probably  the  most  famous  of 
the  Washbums  and  also  stood  out  otherwise 
because  he  added  an  "e"  to  the  end  of  his 
name.  He  was  a  close  friend  of  Lincoln  and 
also  of  Grant  through  their  association  in 
Galena  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of 
Lee  at  Appomattox.  Grant  named  him  Secre- 
tary of  State  In  1869  but  he  served  only 
briefly  (being  succeeded  by  Hamilton  Pish  I) 
before  going  to  Prance  as  Ambassador.  He  ren- 
dered capable  service  there  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  and  during  the  strife 
in  Paris  that  followed. 

The  third  son  was  named  Cadwallader 
Colden  after  a  Mayor  of  New  York  but  was 
better  known  as  C.  C.  or  Cad.  He  migrated 
west  to  Wisconsin  where  he  made  a  great 
fortune  in  lumber,  real  estate,  and  banking. 
He  entered  Congress  In  1835  where  he  served 
six  years  in  the  House  with  Israel  from 
Maine,  and  EUhu  from  Illinois.  The  three 
brothers,  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  re- 
spective constituencies  rendered  each  other 
considerable  aid  on  local  matters. 

C.  C.  took  part  in  the  Washington  Peace 
Conference  of  1861,  but  when  that  failed  io 
resolve  the  sectional  dispute,  he  went  home 
and  organized  the  Second  Wisconsin  Volun- 
teer Cavalry.  He  led  this  unit  into  some  haid 
fighting  during  the  Civil  War.  serving  as  a 
Major  General.  After  the  war,  he  returned  to 
Congress  for  two  terms  and  then  emulating 
his  brother  Israel,  who  had  been  Governor  of 
Maine,  he  became  Governor  of  Wisconsin. 
This  also  set  a  standard  for  the  Governors 
RockefeUer  a  century  later. 

The  youngest  of  the  seven  brothers  was 
William,  -vho  went  west  to  Minnesota.  Bro- 
ther Cad  got  him  started  In  the  milling  in- 
dustry in  Minneapolis  and  later  he  branched 
into  railroading  with  all  the  drive  and  enter- 
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prise  that  characterized  the  actions  of  his 
other  brothers.  He  became  a  major  figure  In 
the  business  and  flnanc'.al  life  of  his  state 
and  was  elected  to  three  terms  in  the  House 
1879-85  and  then  a  term  in  the  Senate  18B9- 
95.  Bv  that  lime,  all  three  of  his  Congres- 
slonai  brothers  had  passed  on. 

This  remarkable  famllv,  which  saw  Its  seven 
sons  settle  in  seven  different  states,  seldom 
got  together  for  a  reunion.  Only  in  1861  were 
all  of  them  able  to  return  to  their  old  home 
m  Maine.  At  that  time  they  voted  as  to  who 
was  the  greatest  mtn  among  them.  After  a 
facetious  first  vote.  Cad  won  6-1  over  EUhu. 
The   number  of   brother   combinations   in 
Congress  In  the  last  century  has  been  some- 
what rec.uced.  There  are  none  in  the  present 
Congress   but  there  were  two  ii  the  previous 
Congress.  In  addition  to  the  Kennedys  in  the 
Senate,  there  was  Sen.  Thrustoi  Morton  of 
Kentucky  and  Rep.  rtogers  Morton  of  Mary- 
land,  lu'the  88th   Congress  there   was  Sen. 
Howard  EdmondEon  and  Rep.  Ed  Edmondson 
of   Oklahoma    Before   that   there   was   Henry 
and  John  Lodge.  Max  and  George  Schwabe. 
and  John  and  William  Bankhead  Th2  Bank- 
head  famllv  was  unusua    in  that  It  not  only 
had  two  brothers  .n  Congress  but  two  father- 
son  combinations. 

The  last  two  Congresses  also  have  had  an- 
other familv  relationship  in  Senator  Everett 
Dirksen  of  lUinols  ani.  his  son-in-law  Senator 
Howard  Baker  of  Tennessee.  In  fact,  about 
the  only  famllv  relationship  Congress  has  not 
had  Is  a  husband  and  wife  a-s  members  at  the 
same  time.  The  closest  to  this  was  the  case 
of  Albert  Gallatin  Simms  and  Ruth  Hanna 
McCormlck,  both  members  of  the  71st  Con- 
gress in  1929-31,  who  married  after  leaving 
office. 


LET  US  STOP  KICKING  THE  SOUTH 
AROUND 
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HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 


or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  15.  1969 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  s 
Washington  Star  carried  a  column  by 
James  J.  Kilpatrick,  a  fellow  Virginian, 
entitled  "Let's  Stop  Kicking  the  South 
Around!  "  which  I  believe  would  make 
interesting  reading  for  each  Member  of 
the  House. 

In  this  day   when  we  hear  so  much 
about  minority  rights  and  equality  for 
all  citizens  of  our  land,  it  seems  proper 
to  remind  the   balance  of   the  countrj' 
that  the  Civil  War  is  over,  the  South  has 
rejoined  the  Union,  and  the  people  of  the 
South  are  entitled  to  all  rights  and  priv- 
ileges enjoy  by  the  remaining  citizens  of 
the  country.  My  own  congressional  dis- 
trict is  one  of  the  most  northern  areas 
among    the    southern    States,    but.    of 
course,  is  a  part  of  South  and  one  which 
I  am  proud  to  represent.  This  district 
was  the  home  of  Washington,  Madison, 
Monroe,  William  Henry  Harrison,  and 
John  Tyler,  all  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  home  of  such  patriots  as 
George  Mason  and  Robert  E.  Lee.  It  is 
lich  in  American  heritage  and  is  an  area 
which  helped  our  Nation  grow  to  great- 
ness. Is  it  not  possible  that  areas  of  the 
country  which  produced  these  giants  of 
the  past  might  produce  men  and  ideas 
today  that  are  worthj-  of  consideration 
by  the  Congress  and  the  country  ? 

Perhaps  in  examining  our  prejudices, 
it  might  be  good  to  consider  what  part 
sectionalism  plays.  Do  we  actually  oppose 


a  given  proposition  because  the  Member 
who  suggested  it  comes  from  a  particu- 
lar area  of  the  country?  Or  are  ideas  and 
suggestions  considered  on  their  merits 
and  whether  they  are  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  Nation? 

The    article     by     Mr.    Kilpatrick    is 
thought   provoking.   I   commend   it   for 
your  consideration.  The  column  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Let's  Stop  Kicking  thh  So^th  Around < 

(By  James  J  Kilpatrick) 
Reconstruction  came  to  an  end  In  the 
South  or  so  the  history  books  veil  us.  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Rutherford  HRyes  some  90 
years  ago.  But  there  are  times,  honest  to 
Pete,  when  Southerners  wonder  If  the  South 
ever  is  to  regain  an  equal  standing  in  the 

Union. 

There  is  something  about  the  South,  ap- 
p.irentlv.  that  draws  an  unrelenting  ana- 
thema from  the  North  Old  aboUUonlsts  never 
died;  they  write  on  tor  The  New  York  Times. 
It  has  only  to  be  said,  or  hinted,  that  a  par- 
ticular program  or  appointment  may  be 
pleasing  to  the  South— the  conservative 
South,  that  Is— for  the  program  or  appoint- 
ment to  be  damned  out  of  hand.  As  a  South- 
erner, I  protest. 

We  are  witnessing  the  syndrome  just  not 
in  the  nomination  of  Clement  F.  Haynsworth 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  entirely  proper, 
of  course,  that  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee inquire  Into  his  qualifications.  No  one 
is  suggesting  that  the  Senate's  duty  to  ad- 
vise and  consent  should  be  treated  in  per- 
functory fashion.  But  the  noxious  clouds  of 
complaint  apalnst  this  appointment  have  Ut- 
ile to  do  wli.j  qualifications.  The  objection, 
ut  bottom,  Is  that  Haynsworth  is  a  South- 
erner—a moderately  conservative  Southerner. 
That  is  enough.  Lynch  him! 

Thus,  an  entirely  phony  challenge  is  raised 
lh.it  Haynsworth  acted  unethically  by  not 
disqualifying  himself  eight  years  ago  when 
the  great  Deertng  MlUlken  case  first  came  to 
his  Circuit  Court  The  charge  Is  baseless  The 
Fourth  Circuit's  major  opinion  In  the  Deer- 
Ing  MllUken  llUgatlon  came  in  November  of 
1963.  Havnsworth  did  not  write  the  opin- 
ion—Judge Albert  Bryan  wrote  It.  and  Judge 
Herbert  Boreman  concurred.  Two  other 
Judges  dissented.  Haynsworth's  position  on 
the  law  end  the  evidence  was  In  no  way  ir- 
rational; it  was  a  position  shared  not  only 
by  Bryan  and  Boreman,  but  also  by  two 
members  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  by  the  board  s  own  trial  exam- 
iner. 

Haynsworth's  critics  know  that  their 
charge  of  a  particular  confilct  of  interest  Is 
fllmsv.  Thus  they  were  seeking,  last  week,  to 
puff  "it  up  to  a  more  general  charge  that 
Havnsworth  is  "Mr.  Textile  Interests  "  These 
are'  the  same  critics  by  and  large,  who 
smiled  benevolently  In  other  days  upon  the 
nominations  of  Arthur  Goldberg  and  Thur- 
good  MarshaU.  There  are  times,  in  Washing- 
ton's political  rainy  season,  when  we  wallow 
in  tides  of  hypocrisy;  and  one  of  those  times 
Is  upon  us  now. 

It  is  not  only  the  Haynsworth  nomina- 
tion that  suffers  the  "Southern  stigma." 
Harry  Dent  is  a  skilled  and  dedicated  execu- 
tive, worth  his  weight  in  gold  at  the  White 
House:  but  he  comes  from  South  Carolina — 
he  formerly  was  with  Strom  Thurmond— and 
his  appointment  as  a  presidential  assistant 
brought  Flurs  that  were  simply  antl-South- 
cm.  No  matter  what  the  administration  does 
about  school  desegregation  in  the  South- 
no  matter  what  it  proposes  on  voting 
rights — a  hostile  reaction  arises. 

Eveii  Eplro  Agnew  succumbs.  The  vice 
president  appeared  on  Meet  the  Press  the 
other  day,  and  was  asked  about  the  "South- 
era  strateey"  that  has  been  urged  on  his 
party.  He  began  his  response  by  denying  that 
he  was  in  ;.nv  sense  a  traditional  Southern- 
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er.  Then  he  got  even  more  defensive:  "How 
could  someone  seeking  to  court  the  forces  of 
reaction  propose  a  welfare  program  of  the 
magnitude  and  scope  the  President  has  Just 
proposed?" 

Aarghh!  The  South,  with  the  largest  racial 
problems,  has  demonstrated  the  grctiiest 
racial  peace.  It  has  suffered  less  than  lis 
neighbors  from  strikes,  riots,  and  campus  dis- 
orders The  South  continues  to  raise  daugh- 
ters who  are  ladl»s  and  sons  who  are  gen- 
tlemen. It  is  characterized  not  by  'forces  of 
reaction."  but  by  innovation  and  by  solid 
progress.  The  old  Confederacy  is  part  of  the 
Union  now;  It  Is  a  great  place:  1  love  It:  and 
It  would  be  pleasant  indeed  If  the  damned 
Yankees  who  dwell  In  Washington  would 
stop  kicking  my  South  around. 


JAMES  HAUGHTON  AND  500.000 
MORE  JOBS 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NTW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  15.  1969 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  James  Hautih- 
ton,  a  dvnamic  fighter  for  jobs  and  hous- 
ing is  I  am  sure,  known  to  most  Members 
of  the  House  who  will  recall  that  last  year 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968  set  a  goal  of  600.000  units  of  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing  for  10 
years  and  included  the  "jobs  in  housing" 
concept  requiring  that  jobs  be  fiiven  to 
low-income  indigenous  persons  residing 
in  the  project  area. 

As  a  ccisponsor  of  the  original  "jobs  m 
housing"  bill.  I  know  how  diligently 
James  Haushton.  Timothy  Cooney,  and 
the  National  Committee  for  a  Confronta- 
tion With  Congress — now  the  National 
Citizens  Lobby— worked  to  insure  passage 
of  the  bill  which  it  was  estimated  would 
i?encrate  500.000  new  construction  jobs 
for  low-income  people. 

The  connection  between  housing  and 
construction  jobs  for  black  and  Puerto 
Rican  workers  is  clear,  and  Jim  Hauph- 
ton  has  been  bringing  that  message  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

After  the  passage  of  the  1968  Housing 
Act  Jim  Haughton  and  Tim  Cooney  un- 
derstood the  need  for  gra-ssroots  pressure 
in  the  appropriations  process,  .for  we 
witnessed  the  gutting  of  authorized  pro- 
grams through  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
provide  the  necessary  appropriations  and 
also  the  need  to  pressure  the  administra- 
tions both  in  New  York  and  Washington 
to  implement  fully  existing  programs. 

The  goal  of  the  National  Citizens  Lobby 
was  to  serve  as  a  poor  peoples'  lobby,  ask- 
ing for  the  kind  of  money  needed  to  help 
alleviate  the  urban  crisis  in  America. 

James  Haughton  believes  that  the  only 
way  to  get  jobs  for  bl&ck  and  Puerto 
Rican  workers  in  the  construction  trades 
is  to  use  constant  pressure  in  every  urban 
center. 

This  example  of  a  man  determined  to 
provide  better  homes  and  jobs  for  the 
people  of  our  cities  should  be  an  example 
of  what  one  individual  can  do  to  inspire 
others  to  help  themselves. 

James  Haughton  is  doing  the  work  that 

must  be  done  if  our  cities  are  ever  going 

to  become  a  decent  place  for  all  men  to 

live. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  an  article  about 
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James  Haughton  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine  on  Sunday, 
September  14.  I  hope  that  "James 
Haughton  Wants  500,000  More  Jobs,"  by 
Marion  K.  Sanders,  will  make  the  urgent 
need  for  jobs  and  housing  all  the  more 
vivid.  It  follows: 

fFrom  the  New  York  Times  Magazine] 
•I^MES  Haughton  Wants  500,000  More  Jobs 
(By  Marlon  K  Sanders  i 
In  a  muddy  five-acre  canyon  gouged  out 
of  lower  Manhattan,  the  steel  skeleton  of 
New  York's  mammoth  World  Trade  Center  Is 
beg^lnnlng  to  reach  skyward.  It  rests  on  foun- 
dations 70  feet  below  street  level  City  plan- 
ners dispute  the  merits  of  this  behemoth, 
with  Its  110-story  twin  towers,  and  displaced 
local  merchants  and  residents  are  unhappy 
about  It.  But  to  the  men  who  are  building  it, 
the  project  Is  exhilarating.  Hundreds  are  al- 
ready to  work  here,  and  over  the  next  five 
years  thousands  more  will  earn  good  wages, 
ranging  steeply  upward  from  $5.30  an  hour 
for  the  lowliest  laborers.  Hopes  are  particu- 
larly high  among  black  men,  long  barred 
from  the  lucrative  construction  trades  by 
lily-white  unions.  For  the  builder  of  this 
giant  structure  is  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority.'  _whlch  has  a  notable  record  of 
compliance  with  state  and  Federal  civil- 
rights  laws.  The  Port  Authority  is  not,  how- 
ever. In  direct  control.  Actual  hiring  is  done 
by  contractors,  private  companies  long  ac- 
customed to  hiring  through  union  halls. 
where  equal-employment-opportunity  laws 
have  been  either  Ignored  or  evaded  by  the 
reluctant  admission  of  a  "token"  handful  of 
Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  World 
Trade  Center,  two  concerns  share  the  con- 
tract for  the  concrete  work,  which  will  use 
the  largest  number  of  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled workers.  This  combine — Dlc-Under- 
hill — as  is  usual  in  the  trade,  has  its  nucleus 
of  regular  employes.  Each  day,  however,  as 
the  work  requires,  additional  men  are  taken 
on  In  the  same  random  fashion  in  which 
longshoremen  are  hired  on  the  city's  piers. 

This  process,  known  as  the  shapeup,  takes 
place  on  the  narrow  porch  of  a  construction 
shanty  thai;  overhangs  the  excavation.  Here 
at  7:30  on  a  recent  morning,  several  dozen 
white  workers  are  lined  up.  They  have  come 
from  Local  6A  of  the  laborers'  union,  shep- 
herded by  their  shop  steward.  Larry  Ruggiero. 
He  watches  sullenly  as  10  black  men  Join  the 
queue.  The  8  o'clock  whistle  blows.  The 
chosen  have  been  tapped;  they  put  on  their 
tin  hats  and  make  their  way  down  into  the 
canyon.  There  are  no  blacks  among  them. 

A  handsome,  confident  Negro  with  an  Afro 
haircut  pushes  open  the  shanty  door  and 
walks  in.  He  is  James  Haughton'  a  militant 
champion  of  black  construction  workers  who 
has  spent  the  last  five  years  at  shape-ups.  on 
picket  lines.  In  demonstrations  and  in  urgent 
negotiations  with  builders,  union  officials  and 
Government  agencies.  He  is  well-known  now 
in  the  construction  trades.  Disliked  by  some 
for  his  nagging  persistence,  labeled  a  Red  by 
others  for  his  militancy,  he  is  generally  re- 
spected among  union  leaders,  contractors, 
public  officials  and  the  Harlem  communitv  as 
a  black  man  who  has  no  personal  •hustle' 
but  is  single-mindedly  devoted  to  his  chosen 
mission:  getting  "top-dollar"  construction 
Jobs  for  the  black  men  he  calls  brothers. 

Haughton  and  Nick  Porcino,  the  Dic- 
UnderhlU  superintendent,  exchange  back- 
slapping  greetings.  Porcino  launches  into  a 
harangue,  saying  that  the  job  is  behind 
schedule  and  he  will  have  plenty  of  work  for 
the  "brothers"  a  few  months  hence.  Haugh- 
ton— an  eloquent  man  with  a  plangent  voice 
and  pale  eyes  that  shine  like  searchlights  in 
his  dark  face — counters  with  the  story  of 
unemployment  and  menacing  unrest  in"  the 
ghettos  now.  The  encounter  is  friendly  but 
tense.  The   10  men  waiting  silently  on  the 
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F>orch  are  not  a  picket  line  or  a  demonstra- 
tion, but  they  could  easily  become  one.  Diu-- 
Ing  the  summer  the  frustration  of  Just  such 
black  men  erupted  into  violent  protests  that 
halted  work  on  some  20  major  projects  in 
Chicago,  the  Three  Rivers  Stadium  in  Pltts- 
bvirgh  and  a  new  $650-milllon  campus  in  a 
Buffalo  suburb  for  the  State  University  of 
New  York. 

The  summer  was  less  volatile  around  New 
York  construction  projects,  Haughton  says, 
because  "we  went  through'  that  stage  back 
in  '63  and  '64,  when  we  closed  down  the 
Harlem  Hospital  job  and  the  Downstate  Med- 
ical Center  for  three  years.  Afterward,  they 
took  down  a  lot  of  names,  but  not  a  single 
black  guy  got  a  construction  Job.  We've 
learned  a  good  many  lessons  since  then." 

In  the  Dlc-Underhlll  shanty.  Forclno.  on 
whom  the  lessons  of  recent  summers  were 
not  lost,  cautiously  says  there  will  probably 
be  some  openings  tomorrow;  Haughton  leaves 
with  a  careless  nod  to  shop  steward  Ruggiero. 
who  has   Been   uneasily  eavesdropping. 

"I  don't  consider  the  unions  my  adver- 
saries. "  Haughton  says  later.  "They're  too 
pitiful — Just  looking  out  for  their  own  guys. 
We've  grot  to  put  on  pressvire  where  the  power 
is,  where  the  loot  is — on  the  employers.  They 
can  hire  anyone  they  want." 

And  technically,  he  is  right.  More  than  20 
years  ago  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  outlawed  the 
closed  shop.  But  the  threat  of  strikes  by 
union  pUunbers.  carpenters  or  other  con- 
struction workers  has  been  enough  to  keep 
most  contractors  from  hiring  outside  the 
unions. 

Followed  by  his  dark  cortege.  Haughton 
heads  for  the  Port  Authority  field  office  a  few 
blocks  away.  While  the  black  men  wait  si- 
lently in  an  anteroom,  he  chats  with  Ray 
Monti,  the  authority"s  top  man  on  the  site. 
There  are  phone  calls  back  and  forth  to  com- 
pliance officers  in  the  authority's  headquar- 
thers  and  to  Forclno  in  the  shanty.  The 
authority  requires  contractors  to  submit 
biweekly  ethnic  reports  and  says  that  percent, 
age  of  "minority"  workers  has  risen  from 
12.4  to  20.5. 

"Paper  compliance."  say  Haughton.  "You 
know  as  well  as  I  do.  Ray.  these  contractors 
just  keep  pulling  black  guys  off  other  jobs 
and  putting  them  on  here  to  look  good.  What 
I'm  after  is  jobs  for  the  brothers  who  aren't 
working  anywhere,  who'll  be  walking  the 
streets  today." 

Pour  jobs  are  finally  promised  for  tomor- 
row—  two  for  carpenters  and  two  for  mason 
tenders. 

"You're  a  pain  in  the  neck,  Jim.""  Monti 
says,  "but  I  know  you  have  to  fight  for  vour 
guys." 

It  is  10:30  now.  and  Haughton  is  well  be- 
hind schedule.  He  will  visit  two  more  con- 
struction sites  during  the  day:  ride  over  to 
a  Brooklyn  sweatshop  where  some  black 
"sisters"  have  asked  for  help:  meet  with 
Joe  Carnegie,  leader  of  the  black  transit- 
workers'  caucus,  for  a  strategy  session,  and 
speak  at  a  meeting  on  community  control  of 
schools.  He  hofjes  to  cover  a  lot  of  territory 
today  because  one  of  the  brothers  has  offered 
to  drive  him  on  his  rounds;  Haughton  can- 
not afford  a  car  himself. 

Lat«  In  the  afternoon  he  arrives  at  his 
headquarters,  a  storefront  on  Fifth  Avenue 
near  125th  Street  known  as  the  Harlem  Un- 
employment Center.  It  is  dingy  in  the  style 
of  an  old-fasioned  union  hall,  with  notices 
and  posters  tacked  to  the  peeling  walls.  By 
7  P.M.  rows  of  folding  chairs  are  nearly  filled 
with  a  hundred  or  so  black  men — most  of 
them  dressed  in  neat  business  suits  or  sports 
jackets,  but  a  few  in  work  clothes  and  mud- 
caked  shoes.  They  have  been  recruited  over 
the  last  lour  years,  mainly  from  the  ranks 
of  the  disappointed  at  morning  shape-ups. 
where  Hau^ton  stUl  distributes  small  blue 
cards  reading: 

"Construction    workers,    join    us    in    the 
struggle  for 
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"1  Equal  Job  Opportunity  For  All. 
"2  Foreman's  Jobs  Regardless  of  Race. 
"3.  Democratic  Trade  Unionism 
"4.  A  Slumless  America — Now! 
"We  Meet  Every  Tuesday  at  7:30  P.M." 
Some  of  the  men  are  skilled  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  plumbers  and  electricians  who 
learned  their  crafts  in  their  native  South  be- 
fore migrating  to  the  city.  The  majority  are 
unskilled  men  in  their  middle  30's  or  40s 
with  little  education  but  with  strong  backs 
and  a  zest  for  hard  physical  work.  Strength 
and  willingness  are  the  only  necessary  quali- 
fications for  laborers'  work  if— and  this  is 
the  big  if — a  man  has  a  buddy  or  a  cousin 
on  the  job  who  will  help  him  learn  the  ropes 
in  the  first  bewildering  days  on  a  strange, 
often  dangerous  construction  site.  This,  in- 
deed, is  how  generations  of  poor,  uneducated 
immigrants  from  Italy,  central  Europe  and 
Scandinavia  found  decent  work  virtually  on 
their  first  day  off  the  boat.  But  for  black 
men  the  situation  is  different.  As  one  of 
them  put  it:  "We  got  no  one  to  bat  for  us. 
You  know,  the  white  guys  they  got  cousins 
and  uncles  and  nephews:  they  got  the  pull. 
We  got  no  one  till  we  gets  this  organization 
here." 

As  the  hall  fills  up.  Haughton  sits  at  a 
desk  near  the  back  of  the  store,  alternately 
greeting  brothers  and  answering  the  phone, 
which  jangles  with  inquiries  about  job  pos- 
sibilities and  reports  from  men  he  has  re- 
ferred to  specific  sites  during  the  day.  Tacked 
to  a  wallboard  is  his  filing  system— a  maze 
of  small  slips  of  paper  with  names,  phone 
numbers  and  assorted  notes. 

Promptly  at  7:30  he  opens  the  meeting 
and  points  to  a  large  attendance  chart  on 
the  wall.  Welcoming  new  brothers,  he  re- 
minds them  that  they  are  expected  to  show 
up  every  T^iecday  evening,  sot>er.  and  to  pay 
their  dues  of  $3  a  month  when  they  are 
working.  "We  got  no  use  for  In-and-outers." 
he  warns.  A  sufficient  number  are  now  em- 
ployed to  enable  the  center  to  make  ends 
barely  meet  out  of  members'  dues 

As  Haughton  reports  on  negotiations 
under  way  at  building  projects  around  the 
city,  the  men  seem  subdued,  tired.  They  stir 
when  he  injects  one  of  the  code  phrases  of 
militancy— appealing,  for  example,  for  vol- 
unteers to  -picket  a  well-known  racist  bas- 
tard"; in  the  slurred  accents  of  rural  Missis- 
sippi, Alabama,  Georgia  and  Florida,  there 
are  cries  of  "Right,  brother,  "  "Yeah, 
brother.  " 

There  is  a  lively  response,  too.  when  he 
calls  for  volunteers  to  work  Saturday  at 
Mount  Addis  Ababa,  a  tract  of  land  in  the 
CatsklUs  belonging  to  a  lady  known  as  Queen 
Mother  Moore,  who  hopes  to  make  the  place 
a  vacation  camp  for  blacks.  Now  in  her  70s. 
Queen  Mother  has  been  a  militant  agitator 
and  a  Harlem  celebrity  since  the  nineteen- 
thirties.  Last  winter,  she  made  headlines  by 
leading  the  local  contingent  that  disrupted 
the  premiere  of  a  Harlem  museum.  "Can't  let 
Queen  Mother  down.'  Haughton  says.  "Every 
other  national  group  got  a  place  in  the  coun- 
try where  they  can  go  to  relax.  White  foll.s 
go  hunting.  How  come  there's  no  black 
hunters?" 

A  carpenter,  two  laborers  and  an  elec- 
trician sign  up  to  leave  by  truck  from  the 
center  at  6:30  Sattirday  morning.  Majes- 
tically turbaned.  Queen  Mother  rises  from 
her  chair  against  the  wall  to  beam  her 
thanks.  "She's  great  on  a  picket  line-,'" 
Haughton  says  later.  "Community  sees 
Queen  Mother  marching,  they  know  you 
mean  business."  (Indeed.  Queen  Mother  is 
such  a  well-known  fixture  around  Harlem 
that  the  visitor  from  downtown  who  inqiures 
about  her  origins  receives  an  increduloiis 
stare  and  is  told:  "Why,  Queen  Mother  she's 
just  always  been  here.") 

The  main  business  of  the  evening  Is 
matching  men  with  the  openings  Haughton 
has  lined  up  in  the  last  week.  First,  the  four 
Jobs  at  the  World  Trade  Center — two  mason 
tenders,  two  carpenters. 
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"You  got  your  tools,  brothers?"  Haughton 
asks  anxlouely.  Like  such  skilled  crafttmen 
a^  tool-and-dJe-maker«.  carpenters  must 
bring  their  own  boxes  of  tools  to  the  Job. 
When  a  man  quits  he  "picks  up  his  box."" 

The  Board  of  Education  needs  a  painter 
and  a  laborer  Scattered  openings  elsewhere 
are  announced.  And  good  news  about  the 
metal-and-wlre-lathers.  As  a  result  of  com- 
plex negotiations,  the  precise  nature  of 
which  Haughton  will  not  divulge,  seven 
brothers  can  get  union  permits  and  start 
work  tomorrow.  Who  wants  the  jobs?  Hands 
go  up.  Haughton  writes  down  names  and 
tells  the  men  that  Brother  Edlnborough 
Williams,  who  Is  a  skilled  lather,  will  con- 
duct an  Instant  training  session  after  the 
meeting  He  has  brought  along  his  pliers  and 
metal  clippers  and  rises  to  assure  everyone 
that  It's  an  easy  Job  to  learn,  even  though 
the  union  has  been  insisting  that  it  takes 
four  years  of  training. 

And  now  the  big  Item  of  the  evening. 
Governor  Rockefeller's  office  has  signed  an 
agreement  for  the  employment  and  training 
of  substantial  numbers  of  black  and  Puerto 
Rlcan  workers  on  the  23-story  state  office 
building  that  is  planned  for  Seventh  Avenue 
between  125th  and  126th  Streets.  The  sgree- 
ment.  which  Haughton  calls  a  major  break- 
through. Is  spelled  out  In  an  addendum  to 
the  building  specifications  An  advisory  com- 
mittee will  be  set  up  representing  contrac- 
tors, unions  and  the  H.irlem  community. 
Haughton,  who  Is  widely  credited  with  work- 
ing out  the  pact,  will,  of  course,  be  a  member 
of  the  committee.  Of  the  anticipated  500 
workers  on  the  project,  a  third  are  to  be 
from  the  community,  and  half  of  them  will 
be  in  training  for  skilled  crafts  Haughton 
has  fought  the  idea  of  an  all-black  work 
force;  "They  could  make  a  show  of  it  by 
pulling  every  black  construction  worker  in 
the  city  off  his  Job  and  we  wouldn't  have 
gained  'a  single  new  job."  He  is  particularly 
jubilant  about  the  training  program  on  the 
state  project.  "The  problem  Is  going  to  be 
selection,"  he  explains.  "For  the  training  pro- 
gram we've  got  to  pick  guys  who  really  want 
to  be  carpenters  or  pipe-fitters,  who'll  stick 
with  it." 

There  Is  one  white  man  In  the  room — 
Timothy  J.  Cooney.  who  quit  a  $25.000-a- 
year  city  post  to  join  forces  with  Haughton 
in  December.  1967.  The  two  me!,  met  when 
Cooney  was  working  for  the  city's  Human 
Rights  Commission,  which  Haughton  and  his 
men  were  picketing  for  Its  Inaction  in  the 
building  trades. 

"Here  was  this  striking-looking  black  guy, 
an  educated  guy.  too,  with  his  workmen 
troojys.  out  there  marching  rain  or  shine." 
Coonev  recalls.  "We  used  to  talk  a  little,  and 
one  day  I  asked  him  for  lunch.  I  convinced 
him  that  the  way  to  really  lick  this  problem 
was  to  have  the  country  get  going  on  such 
a  tremendous  construction  program  that 
there  would  be  more  than  enough  work  for 
everv  able-bodied  guy  irrespective  of  color. 
And' at  the  same  time  we'd  tear  down  and 
rebuild  all  the  slums  in  the  country." 

Together  they  organized  Haughton's  men 
into  a  vigorous  lobbying  organization  bent  on 
awakening  Congress  to  the  enormous  need 
for  and  the  enormous  potential  of  a  vast 
Jobs-ln-housing  program. 

Busloads  of  black  construction  workers 
traveled  to  Washington  to  call  on  Congress- 
men from  urban  areas  with  a  specific  de- 
mand: active  supjKirc  for  legislation  to  build 
600,000  new  low-cost  housing  units  across  the 
country  and  In  the  process  create  000,000  new 
Jobs  for  construction  workers.  The  persist- 
ence of  these  black  lobbyists  and  the  ex- 
plicitness  of  their  program  stiffened  the 
spines  of  friendly  but  previously  Inactive 
Congressmen.  Those  who  refused  support 
were  confronted  with  the  Jolting  spectacle 
of  black  picket  lines  In  their  home  districu. 
Typical  of  many  were  the  processions  that 
marched  In   front   of   Congresswoman   Edna 
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Kelly's  Brooklyn  home,  prior  to  her  defeat, 
distributing  handbills  that  read: 

"We  don't  want  Integration,  Public  hous- 
ing In  white  communities.  Welfare. 

"We  do  want  to  rebuild  America's  slums. 
Top-dollar  construction  Jobs.  Decent  jobs 
and  decent  housing  for  Black  and  Puerto 
Rlcan  Americans. 

"The  question  today  Is  reljellion  or  jobs  .    . 
but  Kelly  couldn't  care  less." 

Shortly  after  Martin  Luther  King's  mur- 
der a  number  of  Cooney's  friends,  white  lib- 
erals eager  to  "do"  something,  Joined  the 
lobbying  effort  Some  contributed  money, 
others  mounted  a  nationwide  chain-letter- 
vrritlng  campaign.  Last  year,  the  otherwise 
penny-pinching  eoth  Congress  authorized 
and  President  Johnson  signed  the  largest 
public-housing  bill  in  history,  the  1968 
Housing  and  Development  Act.  The  Congress 
adjourned,  however,  without  voting  the  ap- 
propriations needed  to  get  the  program  fully 
under  way,  and  so  far  the  91st  Congress  has 
done  no  better, 

"This  act  is  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of 
paper  if  it  is  not  fully  funded."  Cooney  says. 
He  adds  that  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  George  Romney  'is  begin- 
ning to  talk  the  rhetoric  of  a  massive  hous- 
ing program.  That's  encouraging,  but  It  Isn't 
enough.  We've  got  to  get  rolling  to  Wash- 
ington again  and  turn  plenty  of  pressure  on 
the  Nixon  Admiuistration." 

As  the  formal  meeting  ends,  it  Is  time  for 
the  "good  and  welfare."  a  traditional  union- 
meeting  postlude  dedicated  to  camaraderie 
and  the  discussion  of  individual  problems. 
The  "good  and  welfare"  at  the  unemploy- 
ment center  includes  an  ample  supply  of 
beer  and  bourbon  The  scene  Is  convivial  but 
not  boisterous.  At  the  back  of  the  store  an 
earnest  group  is  huddled  around  Brother 
Williams  m  a  wlre-lathlng  class. 

Haughton  listens  sympathetically  but 
calmly  to  an  assortment  of  gripes.  "They  got 
me  doing  white  porter  work  and  mine,  too." 
one  brother  complains.  "White  boy,  they 
ptn  him  to  passln'  up  nails.  Me,  they  got 
me  passln'  up  the  jacks  to  the  men  on  top." 
"You  gotta  remember.  Brother,  you  belong 
to  a  union  now,"  Haughton  answers,  "We're 
not  a  union.  Complaints  like  that,  you  take 
them  to  the  shop  steward." 

"I  been  laid  off,"  another  man  reports. 
■Drinkin'  on  the  job?"  Haughton  asks 
suspiciously.  ""Construction  workers  all  like 
to  drink  too  much."'  he  continues,  sipping 
his  favorite  Old  Forester  out  of  a  paper  cup. 
"Course  they  got  to  relax  some  time.  After 
work,  after  meeting— that "s  okay.  Back  in 
the  old  days  when  we  were  getting  started 
they'd  come  in  drunk  and  before  the  meeting 
was'  ended  somebody  got  his  head  busted 
and  somebody  got  cut.  Liquor  bottles  were 
all  over  the  place.  The  guys  were  demoral- 
ized; it  was  a  jungle  out  there,  like  a  slave 
market.  The  guys  who  are  left  standing  day 
after  day  lose  their  self-respect  and  they 
turn  their  hostility  on  each  other.  Maybe 
they  would  take  a  Job  dishwashing  for  a  day 
or  pushing  a  hand  truck  around  the  gar- 
ment district  for  $50  or  so  a  week.  But  these 
guys  are  construction  workers,  so  it's  de- 
moralizing. And  there's  always  welfare.  So 
now  they're  getting  a  handout  and  they're 
toually  demoralized  and  then  the  booze  takes 
over.  .  .  ." 

Haughton's  ideological  roots  are  In  the 
militant  labor  movement  of  the  thirties  and 
forties— the  era  of  sit-ins  and  bloody  battles 
for  union  recognition.  Now  39.  the  son  of 
West  Indian  parents,  he  grew  up  in  Brook- 
lyn, where  his  father  was  a  construction 
worker.  He  graduated  from  C.C.N. Y.  and 
served  as  a  lieutenant  in  Korea,  an  experi- 
ence that  made  him  a  zealous  pacifist.  He 
spent  a  few  unhappy  months  on  a  graduate 
fellowship  at  Princeton,  which  he  calls  a  typ- 
ical Southern  university.  Later  he  acquired 
an  MA.  In  public  administration  at  N.YU. 
Qualified  for  a  well-paid  Job  with  one  of  the 
public  agencies  or  foundations  Increasingly 
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eager  to  employ  educated  Negroes,  he  chose 
Instead  to  throw  himself  into  the  front  lines 
of  the  black  workers'  struggle.  The  decision 
was  enthusiastically  supported  by  his  wife, 
Dr  Eleanor  Leacock,  an  anthropologist  of 
strong  leftist  sympathies  He  served  for  a 
while  as  a  Youth  Board  street  worker  and  in 
the  Labor  and  Industry  Division  of  the 
N.A  AC.P.  In  the  early  nlneteer-slxtles,  he 
Joined  A.  Philip  Randolph  in  organizing  the 
Negro- American  Labor  Council  with  high 
hopes  that  it  would  become  a  inlhtant  black 
caucus  with  n  the  labor  movement  The  orga- 
nization, however,  was  soon  mired  In  fac- 
tionalism and  achieved  little.  Haughton  was 
aligned  with  a  left-wing  group  that  was 
ousted  in  1964.  It  was  then  that  he  decided 
to  strike  out  on  his  own  In  behalf  of  black 
construction  workers,  for  whom  he  feels  a 
peculiar  affinity. 

A  fund-raising  party  at  his  Greenwich 
"Village  home  yielded  a  month's  rent  for  a 
Harlem  store.  A  group  of  black  longshoremen 
produced  a  desk  and  some  chairs.  Already  a 
familiar  figure  on  the  sueets  of  Harlem — 
where  he  had  participated  in  many  pro- 
tests— he  began  building  his  organization.  To 
date,  according  to  his  estimate,  he  has  placed 
more  than  800  black  construction  workers 
in  6,000  jobs  lasting  anywhere  from  two 
weeks  to  more  than  two  years.  Many  of  these 
men  have  subsequently  become  union  mem- 
bers. 

"Even  after  a  black  man  gets  Into  the 
union."  Haughton  says,  "he  isn't  guaranteed 
a  job.  He's  got  no  friends  in  the  hiring  ball 
to  look  out  lor  him.  Tlie  civil-rlghts  folks 
who  are  demonstrating  in  Chicago  and 
Pittsburgh  are  showing  that  we  have  a  weap- 
on, but  they  aren't  construction  workers 
After  the  sit-ins,  after  the  barricades  are 
down,  the  black  men  need  a  strong 
persuasive  organization  right  in  the  com- 
munity to  deal  with  the  fcrmidable  in- 
stitutions we're  up  against.  I  think  the  pat- 
tern we've  worked  out  shows  what  Is  needed 
in  every  city  in  the  country." 

White  union  men  in  Pittsburgh  and  Chi- 
cago have  staged  angry  counterdemonstra- 
tlons  against  the  protests  that  liave  kept 
them  off  their  lucrative  Jobs.  In  New  York, 
they  tend  to  be  tight-lipped  about  the  black 
men  who  are  edging  their  way  into  the 
unions.  Word  has  come  down  from  the  leaders 
that  racist  statements  are  out  of  ttyle  these 
days  and  that  the  labor  movement  favors 
equal  opportunity  for  all;  there  have  been 
few  overt  clashes.  One  New  York  contractor 
who  has  made  a  particular  effort  to  hire  from 
minority  groups  says,  "On  a  man-to-man 
basis,  there  is  no  problem  when  a  black  man 
joins  a  predominantly  while  gang.  Like  all 
middle-class  whites,  the  union  men  greatly 
fear  and  are  greatly  angered  by  militant 
rhetoric  But  they  have  no  worries  about  the 
qualified  black  man  who  may  work  alongside 
them." 

Another  contractor  who  has  a  sizable  pro- 
portion of  Negroes  in  his  regular  work  force 
agrees.  "However."  he  adds,  "by  today's  stand- 
ards I  guess  you'd  call  my  fellows  Toms. 
They  know  how  to  stay  out  of  trouble  with 
the  white  guy." 

Many  of  Haughton's  men  are  so  hardened 
by  years  of  rejection  by  the  white  society 
that  they  shrug  off  minor  slights  or  rebuffs. 
The  attitude  of  the  foreman  seems  to  make 
more  difference  than  the  behavior  of  their 
co-workers,  which  they  assume  will  be  tinged 
with  racism  The  men  recently  admitted  to 
work  as  vrlre-lathers,  for  instance,  were 
pleased.  "That  cat — that  foreman,"  said  one 
after  a  week  on  the  Job.  "he  really  treat  me 
good.  None  of  this  "boy"  stuff  or  'Hey.  you.' 
He  knows  my  name."  Said  another  who  had 
started  work  at  the  World  TVade  Center:  ""I 
like  it  fine  I  does  my  work  and  no  one 
bothers  me.  "Course  they  wouldn't  of  taken 
me  on  if  Jim  hadnt  shaped-up  for  me  " 

Haughton  Is  not  dlscourageil  by  the  fact 
that  the  gains  be  has  made  are  the  result  of 
tedious,  time-consuming  Individual  negotla- 
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tlona  and  pressure.  "This  Is  a  retail  opera- 
tion," he  concedes.  "No  other  way  black 
brother's  going  to  get  the  Job.  All  the  execu- 
tive orders  from  City  Hall,  all  the  compliance 
ofBcers  sitting  In  tLelr  pKwh  offices  won't  do 
anything  unless  you  push  and  push,  day 
after  day.  But  we've  got  to  do  a  lot  better, 
especially  when  public  tax  dollars  are  being 
spent.  I'm  totally  dissatisfied,  for  instance, 
with  the  response  of  the  Port  Authority  so 
far.  Maybe  we're  going  to  have  to  make  the 
World  Trade  Center  the  big  clvll-rlghts  issue 
of 1969.' 

In  theory,  at  least,  there  are  other  means 
of   opening   up   the   construction   trades   to 
black  workers.  One  of  the  most  logical — and 
potentially  the  most  valuable  in  dollars  and 
cents — is   through    the   apprenticeship    pro- 
grams that  train  skilled  craftsmen  such  as 
sheet-metal  workers,  electricians,  carpenters 
and   plumbers.   An  apprentice,  who  usually 
must  be  under  21  when  he  starts,  learns  by 
working  on  the  Job  for  considerably  less  than 
union  wages  as  a  helper  to  a  Journeyman.  He 
also    attends   evening    classes    at    vocational 
high  schools  financed  out  of  state  and  Fed- 
eral  funds   and   certified   by   the  Bureau   of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training  of  the  U.S   De- 
partment of  Lat>or.  Traditionally,  apprentices 
art  the  sona«r  other  relatives  of  Journeymen. 
As  of-ld68.ooly  3  percent  of  registered  ap- 
rentices  wero  Negroes.  And,  according  to  a 
Bureau    of    Labor    Statistics    study,    if    the 
Negro     share     of     the     construction     work 
force     were     proportionate     to     the     black 
share    of    the    population,    there    would    be 
37,000  more  Negro   carpenters,  45,000   more 
laborers,  97,000  more  mechanics,  82,000  more 
metal  craftsmen  and  112,000  more  construc- 
tion foremen.   In    1964,   the  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship   and    Training   was    ordered    to 
decertify  and  thus  cut  off  the  funds  of  any 
apprenticeship  program  that  did  not  comply 
with  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  legisla- 
tion. Although  many  programs  are  in  open 
violation  of  the  law,  not  a  single  one  has  been 
decertified  to  date. 

"The  bureau,"  says  Herbert  Hill,  national 
labor  director  of  the  N.A.A.C.P.  and  a  veteran 
of  hundreds  of  legal  battles  against  dis- 
criminatory unions,  "U  a  rest  home  for  re- 
tired A.P.L.  business  agents,  who  continue  to 
represent  their  lily-white  craft  unions  and 
use  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  maintain  the  pattern  of 
Negro  exclusion  from  the  well-paid  craft 
occupations." 

The  Labor  Department  has  announced  a 
plan— to  be  tried  in  Philadelphia— under 
which  contractors  bidding  on  Federal  con- 
struction Jobs  will  be  required  to  employ  a 
certain  number  of  minority  workers  In  the 
skilled  trades— as  iron  workers,  carpenters 
plumbers,  pipefitters  and  roofers,  for  ex- 
ample. Congressional  conservatives  have  ob- 
jected that  such  a  quota  system  violates  the 
civil  rights  act,  however,  and  the  success  of 
the  Philadelphia  experiment  will  depend 
upon  the  zeal  and  determination  of  the 
Labor  Department,  which  has  been  notably 
lacking  in  those  qualities  in  times  past  The 
"Philadelphia  Plan'  will  also  undoubtedly  be 
hampered  by  the  Administration's  decision 
to  cut  back  by  75  percent  new  contracts  for 
Government  construction. 

Under  increasing  pressure  from  the 
N.A.A.C.P— which  has  begun  suits  to  sus- 
pend work  on  several  Oovernment-financed 
projects  until  qualified  Negroes  are  able  to 
find  work  on  them— and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, several  unions  have  fought  back  by 
adopting  difficult  written  admission  ex- 
aminations for  apprentices.  The  validity  of 
such  tests  is  being  challenged  in  the  courts. 

Meanwhile  an  ingenious  counterattack  has 
been  mounted  by  the  Workers  Defense 
League,  which  with  the  A.  Philip  Randolph 
Institute  has  been  conducting  In  Harlem  and 
Brooklyn  tutorial  programs  for  black 
would-be  apprentices.  Classes  are  held  four 
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nights  a  week  and  on  Saturdays  and  include 
Intensive  training  in  mathematics,  mechani- 
cal skills,  verbal  comprehension  and  union 
red   tape    The   project,   which   has   received 
financial  support  from  the  Labor  Department 
and    the    Ford    Foundation,    is    directed    by 
Ernest  Green,  the  first  Negro  graduated  from 
Little  Rock  High  School.  He  reports  that  the 
classes  have  enabled  700  black  and  Puerto 
Rican     youths    to    gain    admission     to    ap- 
prenticeship programs  in  the  last  four  years. 
These     men— who     are     generally     young 
bright    and     aggressive— are    challenging    a 
labor  aristocracy  and  have  encountered  much 
more  overt  hostility  than  blacks  who  enter 
construction    in     the    lowlier,     traditionally 
"Negro"  Jobs.  The  handful  who  have  battered 
their  way  Into  Local  28  of  the  sheet-metal 
workers'   union,   for  example,  say   that   they 
have    had    to    endure    four   years   of   rtrtual 
ostracism  on  the  Job.  This  is  the  union  that 
was  forced  by  law  to  remove  the  "Caucasian 
only"  claus*  from  its  constitution  in  1948  and 
that  this  year  was  finally  compelled   to  ac- 
cept eight  Negroes  among  ita  3.000  members. 
Through  a  policy  of  nepotism,  the  union  has 
managed    to   maintain   one   of   the    tightest 
monopolies    in    the    labor    market — to    the 
detriment   not   merely   of   Negroes   but   also 
of  white  men  who  don't  happen  to  be  the 
sons   of   sheet-metal   workers.   So  scarce  are 
qualified  Journeymen  in  this  field  that  con- 
tractors must  frequently  pay  a  premium  of 
50  cents  an  hour  over  the  union  scale,  $6.20. 
James  McNamara.  special  assistant  to  the 
commissioner  of  New  York  City's  Manpower 
and  Career  Development  Agency  agrees  with 
Haughton    that   the  possibilities   of  appren- 
ticeship training  are  severely  limited.  Only 
the  young  are  eligible.  And,  though  such  pro- 
grams are  necessary  in  a  few  highly  skilled 
mechanical  crafts,  only  one-fifth  of  the  100,- 
000  white  workers  who  entered  the  construc- 
tion  trades  in   1967  had  served  apprentice- 
ships. The  remaining  80,000  learned  on  the 
Job— a  logical  practice  as  construction  tech- 
niques become  increasingly  routine  and  re- 
petitive. 

McNamara  sees  the  one-the-Job  training 
program  written  into  the  specifications  for 
the  state  offlce  building  as  the  most  hopeful 
pattern  for  the  future.  "It's  a  real  break- 
through," he  says.  "Otherwise  we  Just  keep 
on  shuffling  around  the  same  black  men  who 
already  belong  to  the  union."  A  practical 
test  for  the  program  is  still  in  the  future  be- 
cause the  cjonstruction  of  the  state  offlce 
building  has  been  postponed.  Militant  squat- 
ters have  occupied  the  site  of  the  project  to 
demand  that  it  be  used  for  a  school,  a  public- 
housing  development  or  some  other  struc- 
ture more  relevant  to  Harlem's  needs. 
Haughton  has  stayed  aloof  from  the  con- 
troversy, but  continues  to  press  for  on-the- 
job  training.  A  provision  for  such  training 
Is  one  of  the  prime  demands  in  negotiaUons 
he  is  conducting  with  Glmbels  about  a  new 
store  to  be  built  at  86th  Street  and  Lexing- 
ton Avenue. 

Haughton  Is  somewhat  skeptical  about  an 
effort  supported  by  Ford  funds  that  supplies 
financing  and  technical  aid  to  minority- 
group  building  contractors.  To  date  a  $300,- 
000  grant  has  been  used  to  set  up  the  General 
and  Specialty  Contractors  Association  in 
Oakland,  CaUf.  The  association  is  made  up 
of  small  concerns — most  of  them  owned  by 
Negroes.  Orientals  and  Mexican-Americans— 
which,  by  joining  together,  can  bid  on  sub- 
stantial projects  and  in  the  process  employ 
and  train  lai^e  numbers  of  minority  work- 
ers. According  to  Douglas  Pugh,  who  runs  the 
program  for  Ford,  construction  unions  in  the 
Oakland  area  have  been  more  amenable  than 
their  East  Coast  counterparts  to  the  pros- 
pect of  admitting  minority  workers.  Ford 
has  recently  Joined  with  the  Urban  Coalition 
in  setting  up  a  revolving  fund  to  assist  simi- 
lar groups  of  Negro  contractors  in  New  York. 
Stl'.l  another  effort  to  encourage  black  con- 
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strucUon  concerns  Is  sponoored  by  the  Turn- 
er Construction  Company  and  Case  Western 
Reserve  University  In  Cleveland. 

Haughton's  doubts  about  these  and  other 
attempts  to  foster  "black  capitalism"  are 
based  in  part  on  the  dearth  of  entrepre- 
neurial talent  and  tradition  in  the  ghettoe. 
He  fears,  too.  that  the  black  contractor  will 
remain  a  small-time  operator  who  will  un- 
dercut union  scales.  "The  black  worker 
needs  to  get  in  on  the  really  big  stuff,"  he 
argues  He  also  sees  little  promise  In  the 
Black  Workers  Alliance  recently  announced 
by  Ben  Howard,  vice  chairman  "of  the  West- 
ern region  of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality. 
Active  mainly  in  California,  the  alliance 
plans  to  lure  members  away  from  the  con- 
ventional unions  and  enroll  them  in  all- 
Negro  groups. 

In  fact.  Haughton  deplores  as  impractical 
all  separatist  goals — a  position  that  sharply 
divides  him  from  the  more  nihilistic  black 
militants.  Although  he  counts  such  radicals 
as  Jesse  Gray.  William  Epton  and  numerous 
black  Muslims  among  his  friends,  he  finds 
many  of  their  postures  absurd.  "What  good's 
it  going  to  do  a  guy  to  know  Swahlli  when 
he's  looking  for  work?"  he  asks  And  though 
he  is  an  ardent  collaborator  of  far-left  peace 
agitators,  he  is  not  a  man  of  the  New  Left. 
In  a  guest  appearance  on  a  news  program 
last  year  he  proved  himself  an  engaging  TV 
personality  and  he  was  subsequently  invited 
to  spell  out  his  philosophy  in  weekly  talks 
on  Channel  13,  New  York's  educational  TV 
station. 

"As  long  as  the  white  revolutionarj-  on  the 
New  Left  is  unable  to  provide  a  realistic 
challenge  to  the  existing  system,"  he  said 
recently,  "the  black  man — constituting  but 
11  per  cent  of  the  population — has  only  one 
course  of  action:  the  hard,  unromantic  road 
of  reform.  He  must  have  a  legislative  pro- 
gram and  a  political  strategy  for  putting  it 
across.  He  must  grit  his  teeth  and  politely 
testify  before  hostile  Congressional  commit- 
tees. He  must  make  alliances  of  convenience 
with  people  he  doesn't  like.  He  must  learn 
that  awful  business  of  compromise.  Finally, 
he  must  master  the  art  of  defeating  his  po- 
litical enemies— within  the  existing  political 
structure. 

"This  is  hard,  particularly  for  the  young. 
But  the  black  man,  young  or  old,  has  no 
other  choice.  Whites  on  the  New  Left  can 
afford  the  luxury  of  revolutionary  rhetoric, 
knowing  that  the  system  will  forgive  and 
forget  when  the  time  comes  and  that  their 
sisters  and  brothers  will  always  enjoy  the 
rich  fruits  of  their  American  citizenship.  But 
for  blacks  there  is  no  time  to  fool  around. 
Their  brothers  and  sisters  are  wasting  away. 
Whites  have  reformed  the  system  In  the  past; 
blacks  must  reform  it  now." 

The  Channel  13  broadcasts  have  attracted 
white  supi>orters  to  Haughton  s  cause.  Lately 
a  group  of  businessmen  have  begun  supply- 
ing funds  to  the  center,  making  it  possible  to 
hire  a  badly  needed  part-time  secretary  and 
to  open  a  Brooklyn  headquarters  at  572  Nos- 
trand  Avenue,  in  the  heart  of  Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant.  Others  have  supplied  expert  help  in 
accounting  and  business  procedures.  A  major- 
ity of  these  men  are  Jewish,  and  Haughton's 
companionable  relationship  with  them  is  an 
agreeable  contrast  to  the  widely  publicized 
phenomenon  of  black   anti-Semitism. 

"White  and  black  pteople  can  work  to- 
gether," Haughton  says,  "if  the  white  brother 
has  a  real  assignment,  something  practical 
to  do.  He  lost  his  assignment  in  the  move- 
ment because  there  werent  enough  practical 
goals.  We  still  need  his  help — more  than  ever, 
maybe.  " 

According  to  the  National  Home  Builders 
Association,  there  is  a  nationwide  shortage 
of  such  skilled  workers  as  carpenters,  plumb- 
ers, bricklayers  and  roofers.  New  York  con- 
tractors describe  the  labor  situation  as  "mod- 
erately tight."  Said  one  (who,  like  virtually 
everyone  else  in  the  building  business  will 
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not  Jeopardize  his  relationship  with  the  pow- 
erful craft  unions  by,,^llowlng  the  use  of 
his  name)  :  "I'd  say>mngs  are  Just  about  the 
way  the  unlon^-t^nt  them  to  be.  If  I  call 
the  union  for  a  carpenter,  they'll  send  me 
one.  Probably  not  a  very  good  one.  But  they 
can  still  produce  a  man — a  white  man — with 
a  union  card  "  Haughton  agrees  that  there 
are  shortages  in  some  trades.  But  the  prob- 
lem is  not  nearly  acute  enough,  he  points  out, 
to  encourage  a  major  effort  to  recruit  and 
train  black  men.  This  is  why  he  continues 
to  press  for  a  massive  publicly  supported 
housing  program  that  would  create  a  huge 
demand  for  labor  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
build the  nation's  festering  ghettos. 

Haughton  believes  that  there  will  not  be 
Justice  for  the  black  man  until  there  is  gen- 
uinely full  employment  for  all  workers.  In 
the  construction  field,  he  contends,  this  can 
come  about  only  through  a  massive  infusion 
of  Federal  funds. 

"You  don't  hear  me  hollering  "Kill  the 
honkles!'  'Hate  whitey!'  "  he  says.  "What  I'm 
asking  for  is  very  moderate.  You  forget  that 
It's  the  tax  dollar  that  keeps  white  America 
affluent.  Thousands  of  kids  are  graduating 
from  Harvard  and  MIT.  with  their  engineer- 
ing degrees  every  year.  So  we  put  them  to 
work  in  the  NASA  program  and  they  can 
make  top  dollars  there.  Same  thing  with  de- 
fense work  and  highway  construction  and 
the  oil-depletion  allowance  and  the  farm 
subsidies.  TTiat's  all  tax  money.  Only  the 
white  folks  don't  look  at  their  hustle  that 
way.  They  don't  see  that  the  multl-mlllion- 
dollar  programs  that  pay  their  rent  and  send 
their  kids  to  school  and  buy  their  homes  in 
subvirbla  are  really  a  welfare  program  on  the 
grandest  scale.  Now  if  white  folks  could  see 
our  Jobs-in-houslng  program  as  a  small  Gov- 
ernment program  for  black  folk  who  need  it 
most  desperately,  then  maybe  they  wouldn't 
feel  threatened  by  it.  maybe  they'd  even  sup- 
port it  because  this  may  be  a  way  to  work 
out  of  the  racial  mess  this  country  is  In." 


AINT  INFLATION  WONDERFUL? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Septeviber  15.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those 
who  have  trouble  making  their  money 
cover  their  bills  and  still  lay  up  a  little 
bit  for  old  age,  the  economics  of  inflation 
may  be  plainly  brought  home  by  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Seattle 
Times.  Simday,  July  15,  1951.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

It  You  Find  Yourself  Confused 
BY  Inflation 

For  anyone  who  finds  the  economics  of 
Inflation  just  too  complicated  to  fathom,  one 
King  County  philosopher-economist  has  a 
handy  simplification.  He  is  W  Frank  Home, 
editor  and  publisher  of  The  Community 
Civic  News,  a  semi-monthly  publication 
which  serves  the  countryside  around  Black 
Diamond,  Hobart,  Maple  Valley,  Morganvllle, 
Ravensdale  and  Lake  Sawyer 

In  the  most  recent  issue  of  this  Journal, 
Home  expounds  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
present  economic  trends  under  the  heading: 
"Ain't  Inflation  Wonderful."  The  reader  can 
only  conclude  that  it  is,  indeed. 

"If.'  says  Home,  "you  find  yourself  mixed 
up  occasionally  about  inflation,  the  following 
article  may  clear  things  up  a  bit  for  you. 

"Once  there  was  a  farmer  who  raised  corn 
and  a  man  who  raised  hens,  but  no  corn.  The 
hens  said:  No  corn,  no  eggs.  So  the  man 
agreed  to  work  for  the  farmer  for  one  day 
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a  week  for  $6  a  day.  And  the  farmer  agreed  to 
sell  corn  to  the  man  for  tl  a  bushel 

"They  paid  each  other  off  every  time  with 
the  long  green.  The  fanner  paid  the  man  »5 
and  the  man  paid  the  farmer  back  tS  for  the 
five  bushels  of  corn  which  he  wheeled  home 
in  his  wheelbarrow.  After  a  while,  the  man 
said  to  the  farmer:  Everything's  gone  up,  and 
I  regret  Intensely  to  Inform  you  that  I  can't 
work  for  less  than  *6  a  day." 

•The  farmer  said:  'I  understand.  But  you 
must  understand  that  everything's  gone  up 
with  me.  too,  and  I  regret  Intensely  to  inform 
you  that  I  can't  sell  my  corn  for  less  than 
$1  20  a  bushel.'  The  man  said  he  understood. 
So  the  man  got  $6  a  day  and  at  $1  20  a  bushel 
paid  the  farmer  $6  for  five  bushels  of  corn. 
Both  of  them  said:  'Happy  days  are  here 
again.' 

"By  and  by,  the  man  said  to  the  farmer. 
Tilings  have  gone  up  still  more  and  I  can't 
work  for  less  than  $7  50  a  day.'  The  farmer 
agreed  that  was  fair,  but  told  the  man  things 
were  going  up  still  higher  with  him.  He 
would  have  to  get  $1.50  a  bushel  for  corn 
The  man  agreed  that  was  fair,  and  both 
said:   Prosperity  is  here.' 

"After  all,  the  man  was  getting  $7.50  a 
clay.  The  farmer  was  getting  $1.50  a  bushel 
for  corn,  and  the  hens  were  getting  five 
bushels  as  usual.  And  so  things  went  until 
the  man  was  getting  $10  a  day  and  the 
farmer  got  $2  a  bushel— and  the  man  gave 
the  farmer  $10  for  five  bushels  .  .  And  the 
man  told  his  wife:  'Ain't  it  wonderful — $10 
a  day!'  And  the  farmer  told  his  wife:  'Ain't 
It  wonderful — $2  a  bushel."  And  the  hens 
kept  on  clucking  away  on  five  bushels  of 
corn. 

"And  the  statisticians  down  Washington 
way  said:  ■Ain"t  It  wonderful — national  in- 
come at  record  levels. '  And  the  politicians 
said:  "Alnt  it  wonderful,'  and  bragged  that 
they  had  done  it.  And  everybody  felt  so  good 
and  prosperous  that  the  man  and  the  farmer 
voted  for  the  politicians 

"The  man  got  three  times  as  much  for 
the  eggs,  but  paid  three  times  as  much  for 
his  shoes  and  everything  else  he  bought. 
And  the  music  went  round  and  round  and 
is  still  going  that  way." 

Maybe  it  all  sounds  a  little  corny,  but  as 
our  philosopher-economist  concludes: 
■"That's  the  way  it  was.  eggsactly." 


AN  ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONORABLE 
THEODORE  R.  McKELDIN  TO  THE 
ROTARY    CLUB    OF    LAUREL.    MD. 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF  Maryland 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  15,  1969 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in 
the  Record  an  address  by  a  distinguished 
American  and  one  of  Maryland's  best- 
loved  public  figures — Theodore  R.  Mc- 
Keldin,  who  has  served  as  Governor  of 
my  State  and  mayor  of  Baltimore  From 
the  perspective  of  his  extensive  experi- 
ence in  public  life.  Governor  McKeldin 
passes  on  to  us  his  cogent  observations 
about  the  Presidency  and,  in  particular. 
the  conduct  of  President  Nixon  during 
the  first  months  of  his  tenure  in  office. 
I  believe  that  Governor  McKeldin  s  anal- 
ysis sheds  considerable  light  on  the  high 
ofiBce  and  the  man  who  occupies  it.  I 
recommend  it  to  my  colleagues : 

Remarks  of  Theodore  R.  McKeldin 

The  toughest  Job  ever  conceived  by  the 
mind  of  man  has  to  be  the  Presidency  of  the 
United    States.    Nowhere    else    is    there    the 
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collection  of  responsibilities,  demands,  ten- 
sions, decisions  and  grueling  hours.  One 
often  speaks  of  the  loneliness  of  the  Presi- 
dency, for  here  is  a  job  in  which  more  than 
m  any  other  mortal  Job,  the  man  who  holds 
it  is  alone  with  the  fate  of  his  decisions  and 
the  responsibilities  of  his  actions  As  the 
sign  on  President  Truman's  desk  read — "The 
buck  stops  here." 

Each  man  who  holds  the  Presidency  must 
be  measured  by  how  he  carries  the  burdens 
of  his  offlce.  How  wise  and  firm  are  his  deci- 
sions? How  does  he  handle  the  tensions  of 
his  Job?  How  easily  does  he  fulfill  his  respon- 
sibilities? 

President  Richard  Nixon's  performance  in 
the  Presidency  must  be  weighed  against  each 
of  these  measurements  When  done  so,  his 
performance  bears  out  remarkably  well. 

Nine  months  ago  President  Nixon  entered 
offlce  with  troubles  and  violence  on  the  home 
front,  a  vicious  war  in  Asia,  dissension  among 
the  races,  and  infiation  ravishing  the  econ- 
omy. What  would  have  ruined  this  country 
would  have  been  a  President  who  did  not 
move  decisively  to  solve  these  problems;  a 
President  who  failed  to  make  new  decisions 
for  old  problems,  who  ignored  his  respon- 
sibility to  fit  the  temper  of  his  time. 

One  thing  certainly  marks  the  first  nine 
months  of  Richard  Nixon's  Presidency — un- 
canny understanding  of  what  had  sent 
America  into  an  emotional  tallspln.  We  had 
indeed  been  a  country  too  often  shouting 
Instead  of  being  heard;  a  country  that  needed 
to  lower  its  voice  to  be  understood. 

President  Nixon,  by  his  own  actions,  by  the 
calculated  posture  of  his  Administration 
moved  immediately  to  stamp  out  the  fire  of 
our  emotions,  to  take  some  of  the  heat  out  of 
the  charged  air  After  the  sustained  violence 
in  our  cities  and  the  summers  of  racial  riot- 
ing, America  needed  more  than  anything  else 
this  decompression  of  the  emotional  atmos- 
phere Thus,  Richard  Nixon  met  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  office.  His  success  can  easily 
be  weighed  by  a  look  at  this  past  summer  in 
the  American  cities.  We  can  now  see  that  the 
long,  hot  summer  of  race  relations  that  was 
anticipated  never  came  to  be;  that  riots  in 
our  big  cities  were  no  longer  the  painful 
eventuality  that  we  all  came  to  expect  Pres- 
ident Nixon  had  Indeed  sensed  the  temper  of 
his  time  and  has  made  what  must  be  called 
brilliant  decisions  to  ease,  to  pacify,  to 
smooth  these  troubled  times.  Now.  with  this 
foundation  to  work  upon.  President  Nixon 
can  move  to  formulate  policy  and  carry  out 
legislation  which  will  capltaliee  on  this  sur- 
cease and  build  a  strong  tomorrow  Indeed, 
the  President  has  already  started  to  do  this. 
He  has  come  forward  with  a  much  needed 
and  long  overdue  reform  of  welfare,  a  pro- 
gram to  aid  cities,  the  building  or  improving 
of  mass  transit  system,  and  he  has  carried 
a  "big  stick"  on  the  problem  to  carry  out  a 
crackdown  on  drugs  and  crime. 

As  for  Inflation,  he  has  "bitten  the  bullet" 
as  President  and  instituted  a  number  of  nec- 
essary directives  to  slow  down  our  economy 
and  get  it  back  to  a  more  even  level.  Once 
again,  he  has  shown  his  willingness  to  take 
unpopular  action  to  bring  about  what  he 
sees  to  be  in  the  vast  public  interest 

President  Nixon  has  also  moved  to  bring 
an  honorable  peace  to  Vietnam,  thus  remov- 
ing another  sore  on  the  body  of  this  country. 
Realizing  that  the  past  course  of  action  in 
V'ietnam  was  not  bearing  fruit,  the  President 
has  again  made  a  necessary  decision — the 
gradual  withdrawal  of  troops  to  get  peace 
negotiations  off  dead  center.  To  have  shirked 
such  a  decision  would  have  been  to  fall  in 
his  job.  President  Nixon  showed  In  the  Viet- 
nam question — as  he  is  showing  in  other 
areas  of  our  economy  and  our  society — that 
he  embraces  the  opportunity  for  decision  and 
Is  using  It  to  shape  and  to  mold  a  better 
America. 
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PROGRAM  TO  ASSIST  STUDENTS 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MAXTXAiiro 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  IS,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  recent  survey  in  Harford  County.  Md., 
showed  that  approximately  200  students 
in  the  June  1969  high  school  graduating 
classes  want  to  attend  college  but  are 
unable  to  do  so  without  financial  assist- 
ance. I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  a  new 
program  of  cooperation  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Harford  Coimty  banking 
community,  the  Harford  County  Edu- 
cational Foundation,  and  the  Harford 
Junior  College  will  enable  students  to 
borrow  money  for  tuition,  fees,  and 
books.  I  would  like  to  commend  these 
Harford  County  citizens  for  their  inter- 
est in  higher  education  by  including  the 
following  article  in  the  Record: 


Seven    Banks    Acres    to    Loans   tom   Necdt 

HJC    Studekts — Wnx   Pkkmit   Borkowtno 

FOB  Books,  Tjxs,  TurrtoN 

A  new  progrmm,  the  product  of  coopera- 
tion among  members  of  the  Harford  county 
banking  community,  the  Harford  County 
Educational  Foundation,  and  Harford  Ju- 
nior College,  is  aimed  at  encouraging  those 
who  otherwise  would  be  unable  to  afford  to 
attend  college  to  do  so  by  borrowing  the 
money  for  tuition,  fees,  and  bdoks. 

According  to  a  state  survey  approximately 
200  students  In  the  June,  1969,  graduating 
high  school  classes  of  Harford  county  Indi- 
cated that  they  wished  to  continue  their 
education  In  an  Institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing, but  that  they  were  unable  to  do  so 
without  a  scholarship  or  loan  or  both. 

Following  three  meetings  among  represent- 
atives of  Harford  county  banks,  the  Harford 
Jiuilor  College  Advisory  Board  Sub-Commit- 
tee on  Financial  Assistance,  and  College  offi- 
cials, individual  meetings  of  the  bank  boards, 
and  a  meeting  of  the  Harford  County  Educa- 
tional Foundation,  all  held  over  a  period  of 
four  months,  it  was  announced  Thursday 
that  seven  Harford  county  banks  would  pro- 
vide a  total  of  »10,000  to  the  Harford  County 
Educational   Foundation  for  the  purpose  of 


providing  financial  aoalatance  In  the  form  of 
loans  up  to  HOO  per  year  (or  9200  per  semes- 
ter) to  needy  students  wishing  to  attend 
Harford  Junior  College. 

The  banks  are:  Aberdeen  National  Bank. 
Citizens  National  Bank.  Commercial  and  Sav- 
ings Bank,  The  Equitable  Trust  Company. 
First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 
First  National  Bank  of  Harford  County,  and 
Forest  Hill  State  Bank. 

Those  interested  in  applying  may  receive 
the  appropriate  application  forms  by  calling 
the  Harford  Junior  College  Office  of  Financial 
Assistance  at  734-7171. 

In  addition  to  executives  of  the  banks, 
noted  above,  those  Involved  in  the  planning 
of  this  program  include:  Cornelius  Cronln 
of  the  Harford  Junior  College  Board  of 
Trustees:  the  members  of  the  Harford  Junior 
College  Advisory  Board  Sub-Committee  on 
Financial  Assistance;  John  Clark,  Mrs.  Jacob 
Hecht,  Charles  Reed,  Jesse  Rhoads,  Pershing 
Volkart,  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Worthington,  111.; 
and  the  members  of  the  newly-appointed 
Harford  County  Educational  Foundation: 
John  Clark,  chairman.  Melvln  Boeely,  Brod- 
nax  Cameron.  Jr.,  O.  Howlett  Cobourn.  Philip 
Qolbln,  Dr.  Joseph  N.  Hankin,  Joseph  Hinder. 
Edmund  Schwanke,  and  I.  Dale  Snodgrass. 


SENATE— Tuesday,  September  16,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  L.  R. 
Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God,  most  holy,  wise,  and  powerful 
Preserver  and  Governor  of  all  Thy  crea- 
tures and  all  their  actions,  keep  us  this 
day  in  health  of  body  and  soundness  of 
mind,  in  purity  of  heart  and  cheerful- 
ness of  spirit,  in  contentment  of  heart 
and  in  charity  with  our  neighbor;  and 
further  all  our  undertakings  with  Thy 
blessing.  In  our  labor  strengthen  us;  in 
our  pleasure  purify  us;  in  our  difficulties 
direct  us;  In  our  perils  defend  us;  in  our 
troubles  comfort  us;  and  supply  all  our 
needs,  according  to  the  riches  of  Thy 
grace  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, September  15,  1969,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION— MODIFICA- 

TION   OF     UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  request  will  be  granted, 
but  the  Chair  must  say  it  is  probably  out 
of  order,  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  be  amended  so 
that  there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  not  to 
extend  beyond  11:20  ajn. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  the  Sen- 
ate, in  a  body,  will  leave  the  Chamber 
at  12:13  p.m.  to  proceed  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  purpose  of  a 
joint  meeting  which  will  be  addressed 
by  the  astronauts. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  be  cognizant  of  that  state- 
ment. I 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  returned  to  the  Senate, 
in  compliance  with  its  request,  the  bill 
iS.  2315)  to  restore  the  golden  eagle 
program  to  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fimd  Act. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  1686.  An  act  relating  to  age  limits  In 
connection  with  appointments  to  the  U.S. 
Park  Police:  and 

S.  1766.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  judgment  recovered  by  the  Con- 
federated Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  Flat- 
head Reservation,  Mont.,  In  paragraph  11. 
docket  niunbered  50233,  U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills.  In 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

ns..  4869.  An  act  to  further  the  economic 
advancement  and  general  welfare  of  the 
Hopl  Indian  Tribe  of  the  State  of  Arizona; 

H.R.  7066.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  William  Howard  Taft  Na- 
tional Historic  Site: 

H.R.  12979.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  revise,  clarify,  and  extend 
the  provisions  relating  to  court  leave  for  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla;  and 

H.R.  13194.  An  act  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  authorize  Federal 
market  adjustment  payments  to  lenders  with 
respect  to  Insiu-ed  student  loans  when  nec- 
essary In  the  light  of  economic  conditions, 
in  order  to  assure  that  students  will  have 
reasonable  access  to  such  loans  for  financing 
their  education. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED  OR  PLACED 
ON  THE  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  indicated: 
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H.R.  4869.  An  act  to  further  the  economic 
advancement  and  general  welfare  of  the  Hopl 
Indian  Tribe  of  the  State  of  Arizona;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  7066.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  William  Howard  Taft  Na- 
tional Historic  Site;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

H  R.  12979  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise,  clarify,  and  extend  the 
provisions  relating  to  court  leave  for  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

OUR  NATION  AND  OUR  YOUTH 
WOULD  BENEFIT  WHEN  GENERAL 
HERSHEY  IS  NO  LONGER  DIREC- 
TOR OF  SELECmVE  SERVICE  SYS- 
TEM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  administration  of  our  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  under  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey 
is   a  repugnant   mess. 

Unfortunately,  General  Hershey  has 
an  inflated  view  of  his  power  and  au- 
thority. His  arrogance  has  been  monu- 
mental. In  the  most  recent  of  his  arbi- 
trary actions  he  has  attempted  to  un- 
dermine and  usurp  the  authority  of  the 
National  Selective  Service  Appeals 
Board.  By  law,  this  three-man  board, 
the  final  arbiter  on  draft  classifications, 
is  supposed  to  be  independent  of  the 
Director  in  all  respects.  Until  recently, 
it  was. 

In  July,  one  of  the  Board's  members. 
Dr.  Kenneth  W.  Clement,  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  medical  profession  and  one 
of  the  outstanding  civic  leaders  in  my 
home  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  ostensi- 
bly resigned  for  personal  reasons.  How- 
ever, at  that  time  he  publicly  complained 
that  General  Hershey  "exercises  an  au- 
tocratic military  control  over  the  Sys- 
tem." Then,  a  second  member.  Judge 
Henry  Gwiazda,  resigned  by  White 
House  request. 

It  appears  that  General  Hershey  has 
taken  over  the  functions  of  the  Ap- 
peals Board  by  force  and  in  a  most  ar- 
bitrary manner.  General  Hershey  has 
appointed  one  of  his  own  aides.  Col. 
George  G.  Wendel,  to  a  post  with  the 
Board  after  imsuccessfully  attempting 
to  place  him  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  Board.  Colonel  Wendel  has  assumed 
supervision  of  the  Board's  full-time  staff, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  General  Hershey 
is  completely  ir  control,  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  the  law.  General  Hershey  has 
outlived  his  usefulness,  if  any,  and  I 
hope  President  Nixon  will  request  his 
resignation. 

Since  the  Appeals  Board  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  making  final  decisions 
on  Selective  Sen-ice  classifications,  it  is 
for  good  reason  that  the  law  stipulates 
that  the  Board  should  remain  independ- 
ent of  the  Selective  Service  Director.  It 
is  unconsciona'ole  that  General  Hershey 
should  be  permitted  to  assume  such  au- 
tocratic powers  and  to  usurp  the  func- 
tions of  the  Appeals  Board. 

This  incident  is  only  the  most  recent 
example  of  General  Hershey's  lust  for 
power  and  disregard  of  the  law.  News- 
paper files  are  replete  with  stories  of  his 
maladministration  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System. 


When  campaigning  for  the  Presidency 
last  year.  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey and  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy 
both  asserted  that  If  elected  one  of  their 
first  official  acts  would  be  to  fire  General 
Hershey.  I  wish  he  had  been  fired. 

It  is  obvious  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  feelings  of  young  Americans 
today  and  is  unable  to  administer  the 
selective  service  laws  fairly.  His  attempts 
to  use  the  selective  service  laws  to  stifle 
dissent  liave  been  outrageous.  His  use 
of  the  delinquency  regulations  to  sup- 
press freedom  of  speech  among  draft- 
age  men  has  been  so  questionable  that 
the  Solicitor  Greneral  of  the  United 
States,  Erwin  N.  Griswold,  has  suggested 
that  the  Director  was  probably  using 
these  rules  outside  the  law  and  perhaps 
even  in  contravention  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Mr.  President,  in  removing  General 
Hershey  from  office.  President  Nixon 
would  be  making  a  dramatic  gesture  to 
young  Americans  signifying  that  their 
Government  is  beginning  to  respond  to 
their  sentiments.  It  is  bad  enough  that 
Congress  and  the  President  have  done 
nothing  to  reform  the  present  outmoded 
and  discriminatoiT  draft  law  and  that 
inequities  in  that  law  continue  to  exist. 
It  is  intolerable  to  maintain  in  office  a 
Selective  Service  Director  who  is  oblivi- 
ous to  the  legitimate  complaints  of  draft- 
age  youngsters  and  who  openly  flouts 
tiie  democratic  process. 

That  General  Hershey  should  resign  is 
my  hope.  Having  studied  his  record  in 
tills  position,  I  am  confident  that  he  will 
benefit  our  Nation  by  voluntarily  leaving 
this  position  in  which  he  has  usurped  so 
much  power.  Let  us  hope,  if  he  does  not 
resign,  that  President  Nixon  will  request 
his  retirement. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
deference  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio — 
and  I  do  appreciate  him  as  a  Member  of 
this  body— I  will  not  stand  by  and  be 
silent  in  the  face  of  such  strong  words 
about  a  man  who  I  think  has  been  one  of 
the  outstanding  administrators  in  high 
Government  affairs,  at  least  in  my  time. 
I  have  no  alliance  with  General  Hershey, 
of  course,  or  any  favors  to  ask,  and  he 
does  not  know  me  beyond  a  speaking  ac- 
quaintance. But  I  have  said  many  times 
in  the  past  that  I  thought  he  was  per- 
haps the  outstanding  administrator  in 
Washington. 

Whatever  he  has  done  must  have  been 
within  the  law  because  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  who  has  successfully  challenged 
him  for  going  beyond  the  law  or  acting 
without  authority;  and  by  that  I  mean 
charged  him  before  some  tribunal. 

With  respect  to  what  President  Nixon 
may  have  said  in  his  campaign  or  what 
he  might  wish  to  do  now  I  do  not  wish  to 
become  involved  in. 

I  am  merely  referring  to  General  Her- 
shey as  an  outstanding  administrator 
and  a  fine  patriotic  man.  One  always 
knows  where  he  stands.  There  are  real 
problems  connected  with  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  General  Hershey  h£is  been 
very  helpful  to  our  committee.  He  has 
been  very  frank  and  full  of  candor.  I 
think  that  over  the  years  his  work  has 


reflected  a  performance  which  has  been 
outstanding. 

Whether  or  not  he  should  continue 
now  in  view  of  his  age  alone  is  another 
matter.  He  has  been  of  tremendous  help 
to  me,  as  one  Member  of  the  Senate,  and 
I  believe  that  by  and  large  he  has  been 
fair  throughout  the  Nation.  This  is  not 
an  agency  of  Goverment  that  can  ge  run 
altogether  by  what  we  used  to  call  "par- 
lor conversations  '  or  "parlor  methods." 

With  respect  to  the  law,  that  matter 
will  be  coming  up  in  due  course  and  I  am 
sure  it  will  receive  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  as  well  as  my 
attention. 

I  congratulate  General  Hershey  for  his 
long  and  outstanding  career. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Pearson  in  the  chair  i .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssissippi  has  expired. 

Mr,  STENNIS,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordei-ed. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  which  I  am  pioud  to  be  a 
member. 

I  have  simply  assei-ted  that  it  seemed 
to  me  that  during  the  last  6  months  the 
arrogance  of  General  Hershey  and  the 
misdirection  he  has  taken  have  exceeded 
all  bounds.  There  is  an  honest  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  me  on  this  subject.  How- 
ever. I  might  mention  in  connection  with 
the  tiews  which  I  have  strongly  ex- 
pressed this  moiTiing,  and  which  I  ad- 
here to,  that  there  must  be  some  valid- 
ity to  my  contention  or  else  former  Vice 
President  Humphrey,  when  he  was  cam- 
paigning for  the  Presidency  last  October, 
would  not  have  pledged  to  the  American 
people  that  one  of  his  first  official  acts, 
if  elected  to  the  Presidency,  would  be  to 
fire  General  Hershey. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  >1eld  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  respective 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allw  In  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECDTIVIS  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
PmoposED   Stat«m«nt   of  tetc   Secrctabt    or 

THX    SMTTHSONIAN    iNSTITtmON 

^  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Smithsonian 
Inatitutlon,  transmitting  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate,  a  proposed  statement  on  H.R. 
13370,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Ccarunlttee  on 
Finance. 

Pxc  poses     Rbassicnmint     of     Govternment 
(■".oMPraoLLia  fob  thk  Vikoin  Islands 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  Administration,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  Information  of  the 
planned  reassignment  of  the  present  incum- 
bent of  the  position  of  Government  Comp- 
troHer  for' the  Virgin  Islands,  to  a  position 
wltfi  the  Oepartment  at  the  same  grade  and 
salary  (with  an  accompanying  paf>er);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Proposed  Amendment  to  Trademark 
Registration  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  registration  and  protection  of  trade- 
marks used  in  commerce,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  International  conventions,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  approved  July  5,  1946, 
as  amended  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


branch  at  Congress  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

"Senate,  adopted.  August  33,  1960. 

"NORMAK  L.  PmoBOif , 

"Clerfc." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners,  County  of  Lake,  State 
of  Ohio,  remonstrating  against  proposed 
legislation  to  Umlt  the  taR-exempt  feature  of 
interest  paid  on  public  bonds  issued  by  State 
or  local  governments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

A  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
Sheldon  Krlzer,  of  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  relating 
to  research  In  aging;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

Resolutions   of   the   Senate   of   the   Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce : 
"Rrsoldtions  Rbquzsting  thk  Departmknt 

OF  Transportation  Not  To  Purchase  For- 

bign-Madr  Ships 

"Whereas,  There  is  a  possibility  that  the 
United  States  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion may  acquire,  by  purchase,  ships  built  in 
foreign  countries  to  break  Ice  for  the  new 
oil  fields  in  Alaska;  and 

"Whereas,  The  purchase  of  foreign  ships 
by  said  Department  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  United  States  and  Massachusetts 
shipbuilding  industry,  and  particularly  to 
the  economy  of  Southeastern  Massachusetts; 
and 

"Whereas,  It  is  the  responsibility  of  said 
Department  to  promote  United  States  ship- 
building and  its  trade  and  labor  forces; 
therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  respectfully  re- 
quests the  United  States  Department  of 
Transportation  not  to  purchase  foreign-made 
ships  to  the  detriment  of  the  United  States 
and  Massachusetts  shipbuilding  industry 
and  the  economy  of  Southeastern  Massa- 
chusetts:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  John  A.  Volpe,  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, to  the  presiding  officer   of  each 


REPORTS   OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

S.  1479.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  19  of  Utle 
38.  United  States  Code.  In  order  to  increase 
from  $10,000  to  $15,000  the  amount  of  serv- 
icemen's group  life  Insurance  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  (Rept.  No.  91-398). 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2003.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  Govern- 
ment life  Insurance  program  for  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  era   (Rept.  No.  91-399). 

By  Mr.  T.ALMADOE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

3.  1471.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  13  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  compensation  for  widows 
and  children,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  91-400)  ; 

S.  1650.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  19  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  double 
Indemnity  coverage  under  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  assigned  to  duty  In  a  com- 
bat zone  (Rept.  No.  91-401):  and 

S.  2186.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  19.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  dismember- 
ment insurance  coverage  under  the  service- 
men's group  life  Insurance  program  (Rept. 
No.  91-402). 

By  Mr.  SPONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJl.  9S26.  An  act  to  amend  the  Dtatrict  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
to  provide  that  employers  contributions  do 
not  have  to  be  made  under  that  act  with  re- 
spect to  service  performed  in  the  employ  of 
certain  public  international  organizations 
(Rept   No.  91-403). 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2335.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  enter  into  the  Interstate  Com- 
pact on  Juveniles  (Rept.  No.  91-404) . 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment; 

H.J.  Res.  250,  A  Joint  resolution  author- 
izing the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  proclaim  September  17.  1969, 
General  von  Steuben  Memorial  Day  for  the 
observance  and  commemoration  of  the  birth 
of  Gen.  Prledrlch  Wilhelm  von  Steuben 
(Rept.  No.  91^06). 


REORGANIZATION  OF  COURTS  OP 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA- 
REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  91-405) 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, I  am  today  reporting  the  bill  (S. 


2601)  to  reorganize  the  courts  of  the 
rastrict  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  I  submit  a  report  thereon.  The 
committee  thus  has  become  the  first  In 
either  House  of  Congress  to  report  for 
congressional  action  any  i>art  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  crime  program. 

The  legislation  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee contains  upward  of  80  percent 
of  all  the  proposals  contained  In  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  crime  package.  It  contains 
every  part  of  that  package  which  could 
be  reported  at  this  time  without  further 
hearings.  It  contains  other  innovations 
added  by  the  committee  to  Insure  eflB- 
ciency  In  the  National  Capital's  courts 
and  to  make  them  a  model  court  system 
for  the  entire  country. 

The  court  reorganization  bill  we  have 
reported  contains  the  heart  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Dlstiict  of  Columbia  crime  pro- 
posal. By  enabling  the  local  courts  here 
to  speed  the  trial  of  criminal  cases,  this 
legislation  will  do  more  than  any  other 
to  meet  the  National  Capital  crime  crisis. 
This  legislation  will  drastically  reduce 
the  time  it  takes  to  get  a  criminal  defend- 
ant to  judgment.  It  will  get  criminals  off 
the  street  and  into  Jail  faster,  reduce 
the  amount  of  new  crime  committed  by 
criminal  defendants  awaiting  trial,  and 
eliminate  the  incentive  which  now  exists 
to  commit  crime  in  the  belief  that  one 
may  never  be  brought  to  trial  because  of 
delay. 

Providing  speedier  trials  also  means 
that  the  innocent  can  get  their  acciuittals 
sooner.  Likewise,  the  businessman  and 
average  citizen  who  must  sue  in  the 
courts  on  civil  matters  will  be  able  to 
get  judgments  on  their  cases  more 
rapidly. 

In  reporting  the  court  reorganization 
bill,  the  committee  did  not  delay  con- 
sideration or  reporting  of  the  rest  of 
the  President's  crime  package.  Hearings 
will  be  held  on  the  rest  of  the  crime 
package  tiiis  week  and  next  imder  a 
schedule  designed  to  permit  reporting 
that  legislation  to  the  Senate  by  Novem- 
ber. This  is  the  fastest  possible  sched- 
ule for  consideration  of  these  proposals, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
administration  did  not  submit  this  bill 
to  Congress  at  all  until  a  month  before 
the  August  recess.  If  we  cai  report  these 
other  parts  of  the  President's  crime 
package  by  November,  we  will  have  taken 
scarcely  more  than  100  days,  Includinr 
the  August  recess,  to  get  them  to  thr 
floo'r  of  the  Senate  for  action. 

So,  what  the  committee  did  was  not 
to  delay  the  rest  of  the  President's  bill, 
but  rather  to  accelerate  consideratior 
of  the  court  reorganization  portions  ol 
it.  In  fact,  our  committee  reported  thf 
bill  less  than  60  days  after  it  was  finally 
submitted  to  the  Congress.  I  dare  say 
this  is  close  to  a  record  for  the  considera- 
tion of  such  a  major  piece  of  legislation. 
At  the  same  time  in  meeting  this  time- 
table, the  committee  has  more  than  ful- 
filled its  responsibilities  to  consult  the 
appropriate  agencies  of  Go\emment,  the 
local  bar,  and  the  community  regarding 
the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

The  committee  staff  met  for  the 
greater  part  of  4  full  days  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  hammer  out  the 
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provisions  of  this  bill.  Every  community 
group  which  evidenced  an  interest  In  the 
bill  was  heard.  In  fact  an  additional  day 
of  hearings  was  scheduled  to  make  sure 
that  everyone  who  wanted  to  be  heard 
on  this  bill  had  an  opportunity  to  testify. 

In  addition,  the  committee  staff  met 
extensively  with  members  and  commit- 
tees of  the  bar  and  other  concerned  local 
and  community  groups  putting  this  leg- 
islation in  shape  for  reporting.  At  the 
same  time  an  extrtiordlnary  degree  of 
consultation  with  the  administration  and 
the  community  have  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  staff  on  every  day  and  on 
weekends  and  holidays  since  the  bill  was 
introduced. 

I  would  have  preferred  to  be  able  to 
report  the  entire  bill  at  this  time.  We 
did  our  best  to  make  that  possible.  Three 
times  the  committee  scheduled  hearings 
on  that  legislation  in  the  hopes  that  the 
administration  could  get  it  to  the  Hill  in 
time  for  prompt  swrtion  before  the  August 
recess.  Unfortimately.  the  bill  did  not 
reach  Capitol  Hill  until  midsummer,  pre- 
cluding the  possibility  of  hearings  on  all 
of  it  before  the  August  recess. 

We  faced  a  hard  choice.  We  could  have 
held  up  the  court  reorganization  portions 
until  hearings  on  all  of  it  had  been  held, 
assuring  that  no  part  of  the  bill  could 
me  enacted  this  year.  Or,  we  could  devote 
our  full  energies  to  the  task  of  putting 
this  300-page  piece  of  legislation  on  court 
reorganization  in  shape  to  be  reported 
now. 

We  chose  to  accelerate  court  reorga- 
nization because,  if  the  Senate  can  pass  it 
promptly  and  the  House  proceeds  expedi- 
tiously upon  it,  there  is  a  real  chance 
that  it,  at  least,  can  be  enacted  this  year. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  committee 
will  not  do  its  best  to  assure  that  both 
parts  of  the  President's  bill  are  enacted 
this  year.  Our  timetable  has  always  been 
to  get  this  crime  legislation  enacted  as 
quickly  as  possible.  As  I  have  frequently 
said,  I  personally  agree  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  President's  proposal.  But, 
as  I  also  warned  in  June — weeks  before 
the  administration  had  presented  its  long 
promised  proposal — the  time  lost  by  the 
administration's  delay  in  getting  this 
bill  to  Capitol  Hill  has  severely  jeopard- 
ized the  chances  for  enactment  this 
year.  Nonetheless,  we  will  do  our  best. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  add  a  word  of 
caution  about  what  to  expect  from  the 
enactment  of  this  raitlre  bill.  Press  re- 
ports and  the  Justice  Department's  and 
the  administration's  own  presentations 
have  suggested  it  Is  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  crime  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  regret  to  say  it  is  not. 

However  needed  individual  parts  of  it 
may  be.  the  legislation  presented  by  the 
administration  itself  is  far  from  an  an- 
swer to  the  District  of  Columbia  crime 
problem. 

The  court  reorganization  it  provides 
is  a  critical  need  in  our  crime  fight. 

However,  no  part  of  this  bill  addresses 
the  grave  deilciency  in  the  penitentiary 
system,  which  is  in  fact  a  crime  factory. 

No  part  of  the  bill  addresses  the  oior- 
mous  narcotics  crime  crisis  this  city 
faces  and  which  our  hearings  Indicate 
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accounts  for  upward  of  cme-half  of  all 
the  property  crime  and  crimes  of  vio- 
lence committed  in  this  city. 

No  part  of  this  legislation  addresses 
the  devastating  increase  of  armed  vio- 
lence in  the  National  Capital. 

No  part  of  this  legislation  or  any  other 
part  of  the  President's  crime  package 
provides  any  Federal  assistance  to  the 
State  and  local  governments  In  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  which 
share  the  crime  problem  which  festers 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Enactment  of  all  of  the  President's 
proposals — which  Is  our  Immediate 
goal — will  provide  important  procedural 
tools  in  our  crime  fight.  I  am  dlsappomt- 
ed  we  do  not  also  have  the  Presidents 
recommendations  on  other  serious  as- 
pects of  the  crime  flght.  However,  I  will, 
as  soon  as  our  proceedings  on  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  permit,  be  proposing  leg- 
islation in  these  other  areas  to  answer 
the  full  dimensions  of  the  crime  chal- 
lenge In  the  National  Capital. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port win  be  received  and  printed;  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  S.  2601  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. In  view  of  the  great  length  of 
not  only  the  Introduced  bill,  but  also  of 
the  committee  amendment,  and  the  high 
cost  of  reprinting  both  as  reported,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  only  the  com- 
mittee amendment  be  reproduced  in  the 
calendar  print  of  the  bill. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMriTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ldtbor  and  Public  Welfare: 

George  S.  Ives,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  member 
of   the   National   Mediation   Board;    and 

Neil  P.  Speirs,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  member 
of   the   Railroad   Retirement   Board. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Richard  A.  Pyle.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Okla- 
homa; and 

Robert  McShane  Carney,  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district 
of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Vincent  de  Roulet,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  Jamaica; 

John  Patrick  Walsh,  of  nilnols,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  State  of  Kuwait: 

William  C.  Trtieheart,  of  Florida,  a  For- 
eign Service  oflU^r  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria; 

Joseph  S.  Farland,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  Pakistan; 

William  E.  Schaufele,  Jr.,  of  Ohio,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  2,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Ptenlpotentlmry  to 
the  Republic  of  Upper  Volta;  and 


Robert  H  B.  Wade,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Director  of  the  n.3.  Anns  Control 
and   Disarmament  Agency. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time   and,   by   unanimous  consent,   tlie 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota : 

S.  2897.  A  bill  to  amend  section  314(k)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  a  statutory  payment  of  M7  a  month 
to  a  veteran  who  has  lost  the  use  of  a  lung 
or  kidney  as  the  result  of  a  service-connected 
disability;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr   RIBICOFF: 

S.  2S98.  A  bill  to  eeUbllsh  within  the  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President  a  Council  of 
Health  Advisers  in  order  lo  Improve  the  orga- 
nization of  agencies  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  concerned  with 
health  programs  and  to  strengthen  the  coor- 
dination of  health  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  Ribicoftt  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  an  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware)  : 

S.  2899.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  1921.  so  as  to  reqiUre  the 
submission  of  the  budget  on  an  administra- 
tive budget,  rather  than  a  unified  budget, 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Curtis  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  GURNEY: 

S.  2900.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1959  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  and  improvements  by  a 
lessor  on  land  owned  by  the  United  States,  to 
authorize  the  acquisition  of  options  to  pur- 
chase property  leased  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND 

S.  2901.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968.  82  Stat  476. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  2902.  A  bill  for"  the  relief  of  Enrique 
Qulnones:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  HOLLINOS : 

S.  2903.  A  biu  to  provide  relief  for  Tara 
Chand  Sharma;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   HART: 

S  2904.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Blanca  Rosa 
Juarez  Reclnos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiclarv. 

By  Mr  DODD: 

S.  2905.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
States  and  localities  for  the  construction 
and  modernization  of  correctional  institu- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  intro- 
duced  the   bill   appear   later   in   the   Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

S  2906.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  liability  of 
national  banks  for  certain  taxes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


S.  289fr— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
ESTABLISHING  A  COUNCIL  OP 
HEALTH  ADVISERS 

Mr.  RTBICOPy.  Mr.  President,  for  al- 
most 2  years,  the  Subcommittee  on  Ex- 
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ecutive  Reorganization  has  been  review- 
ing the  Federal  role  in  health  care. 

We  have  examined  the  health  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation  and  studied  carefully 
the  health  programs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

And  we  have  come  to  some  very  impor- 
tant conclusions. 

The  $18.3  billion  Federal  health  effort 
is  a  planless  conglomeration  of  programs 
administered  by  more  than  a  score  of 
agencies  and  departments. 

Moreover,  it  appears  that  instead  of 
supporting  programs  to  provide  for  the 
health  of  the  people,  Federal  health  ex- 
penditures are  maintaining  a  cumber- 
some, disjointed  bureaucracy  that  even 
key  Government  officials  have  difficulty 
'       managing. 

All  in  all,  it  appears  that  Federal- 
health  programs,  instead  of  eliminating 
problems,  may  be  adding  to  factors  such 
as  rising  costs,  limited  access  to  care 
and  the  fragmented  organization  of 
health  services. 

In  order  to  determine  answers  to  some 
serious  questions  we  had,  the  subcom- 
mittee sent  letters  to  the  23  agencies 
with  health  expenditures. 

We  asked  each  about  their  health  pro- 
grams. We  asked  them  what  they 
thought  was  the  Government's  overall 
health  policy.  And  we  asked  how  pro- 
grams are  coordinated  among  the 
agencies. 

The  subcommittee  found  the  agencies 
knew  little  about  their  programs,  that 
there  is  no  national  health  policy  and 
that  interagency  program  coordination 
Is  a  hit-and-miss  proposition. 

There  are  so  many  programs  admin- 
istered in  such  bureaucratic  confusion 
that  no  one— not  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  not  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  nor  any  private 
organization— was  able  to  tell  the  sub- 
committee even  how  many  programs 
there  are. 

When  the  subcommittee  asked  HEW 
officials  just  for  a  Ust  of  health  training 
and  education  programs,  it  took  them  2 
months  to  provide  it.  They  had  to  assign 
lull- time  personnel  to  pull  each  program 
from  the  health  bureaucracy. 

We  learned  from  HEW  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  that  13  Federal  agen- 
cies are  involved  in  health  manpower 
waining  and  education  including- 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture,  Commerce  De- 
fense, Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Interior,  Labor,  and  State. 

Agencies  involved  in  health  manpower 
training  and  education  Include  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

The  sprawl  of  just  health  training  and 
education  programs  reaches  the  point  of 
the  ridiculous. 

For  example,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment IS  administering  programs  to  train 
licensed  practical  nurses  and  nurse  aides 

The  Interior  Department  is  also  train- 
ing nurses  and  giving  scholarships  to 
students  to  become  denUsts  and  physi- 


Some  agencies  have  little  understand- 
ing of  programs  in  fellow  agencies. 
Others  act  as  if  they  are  even  unaware 
that  other  agencies  have  the  same  or  re- 
lated programs. 

For  example,  an  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  should  have  known  but  he 
did  not  know  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  the  Commerce  De- 
partment were  financing  the  construc- 
tion of  hospitals. 

Purtheenore,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration is  helping  to  build  hospitals 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
HEWs  Hill-Burton  programs.  This  hap- 
pens even  though  SBA  is  supposed  to 
clear  its  hospital  projects  with  HEW  be- 
fore it  gives  such  loans. 

The  lack  of  knowledge  about  health 
programs  and  the  absence  of  coordina- 
tion probably  stem  from  the  complete 
lack  of  an  overall  health  policy. 

At  no  time  have  Federal  health  ad- 
ministrators laid  out  a  plan  to  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  we  spend  on  health. 

As  a  result,  duplications  of  funds  and 
effort  and  less  than  adequate  manage- 
ment of  the  health  effort  appear  to  be 
more  the  rule  than  the  exception. 

Meanwhile,  needs  continue  to  grow  as 
national  health  resources  are  depleted. 
One  of  the  major  barriers  to  effective 
health  policy  formulation  Is  the  frag- 
mentetion  of  the  Federal  health  effort 
Health  programs  administration  becomes 
confused  because  it  falls  under  the  sep- 
arate and  distinct  primary  missions  of 
each  of  the  23  health  agencies. 

Health  programs  become  subordinated 
to  these  missions  which  further  remove 
them  from  effective  coordination. 

We  must  begin  to  solve  the  problems 
posed  by  health  program  duplication  and 
the  lack  of  coordination.  We  must  do 
this  so  that  Federal  expenditures  result 
m  the  delivery  of  health  care  instead  of 
a  health  bureaucracy. 

We  must  begin  to  establish  some  over- 
aU  health  policy  to  guide  the  administra- 
tion of  these  billions  of  dollars. 

We  must  begin  to  make  the  Federal 
health  effort  responsive  to  public  need 
To  accomplish  these  goals,  some  steps 
must  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Federal  health  establish- 
ment and  some  mechanisms  must  be  de- 
veloped to  guide  its  direction. 

We  must  first,  however,  begin  to  con- 
sider a  broad  reorganization  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

HEW  will  spend  $13.6  billion  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  on  health,  74  percent 
of  all  Federal  health  expenditures. 

IffiW  Is  the  one  Government  agency 
with  Primary  responsibility  for  the  Na- 
tion s  health.  Yet  within  the  Department 
Is  a  microcosm  of  all  the  organizational 
problems  we  see  in  the  overall  Federal 
Health  Establishment. 

There  is  duplication  and  overlap  a  lack 
of  coordination  and  waste. 

Much  of  this  stems  from  the  poor  or- 
ganization of  management  and  policy 
functions. 

For  example,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs  is  re- 
sponsible for  health  program  policy. 
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He  has  direct  management  and  policy 
authority  over  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, which  includes  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Administration,  and  the 
Consumer  Portection  and  Environmental 
Health  Service. 

Beyond  his  management  respon.sibil- 
ity,  however,  are  programs  comprising 
the  Nation's  largest  health  expendi- 
tures— medicare  and  medicaid. 

Medicare  is  managed  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration.  Medicaid,  along 
with  numerous  maternal  and  child 
health  programs,  is  managed  by  the  So- 
cial and  Rehabilitation  Service,  a  wel- 
fare agency. 

According  to  figures  supplied  to  the 
subcommittee  by  HEW,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  has  direct  responsibility  over 
only  $2.8  billion  of  HEWs  $13.6  billion 
health  budget. 

Moreover,  this  man,  who  is  called  the 
Nation's  chief  health  official,  has  direct 
responsibility  over  only  $2.8  billion  or 
15  percent  of  the  $18.3  billion  in  total 
Federal  health  expenditures. 

Within  HEW,  his  policy  role  over  all 
of  the  Department's  health  functions  be- 
comes somewhat  muddled  by  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Department. 

Take,  for  example,  what  former  As- 
sistant Health  Secretary  Dr.  Philip  Lee 
told  us  not  long  ago. 

The  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
was  setting  up  niu-sing  home  standards 
for  its  medicaid  program.  Dr.  Lee  knew 
of  this  work  but  the  first  time  he  actual- 
ly saw  the  standards  was  in  the  news- 
papers. 

The  way  in  which  Government  is  or- 
ganized is  a  matter  of  policy. 

And  because  of  this — because  of  the 
way  HEW  has  organized  its  health  func- 
tions— the  man  responsible  for  health 
policy  is  actually  precluded  from  exer- 
cising his  authority. 

To  begin  to  change  this  situation  we 
propose  B£,  a  first  step  toward  reorga- 
nization of  HEW  the  creation  of  the 
Office  of  Under  Secretary  for  Health. 

This  position  should  comprise  line  re- 
sponsibilities over  health  program  policy 
and  management. 

Furthermore,  we  propose  that  the  Ur- 
der  Secretary  should  have  four  Assistant 
Secretaries  for  the  following  functions: 
Budget  and  plaimlng:  science,  man- 
power, and  education;  health  care 
services;  and  consumer  protection. 

We  do  not  propose  to  introduce  legis- 
lation at  this  time  to  effect  this  reorga- 
nization. Rather,  we  plan  to  invite 
Secretary  Robert  Finch  and  Assistant 
SecretaiT  Roger  Egeberg  to  discuss  this 
matter  with  us. 

A  broad  reorganization  of  HE^V — 
even  the  first  steps — must  involve  jointly 
the  executive  branch  department  and 
the  congressional  committees  with 
jurisdiction. 

Such  a  reorganization  should  not  be 
the  result  of  any  unilateral  action  on 
the  part  of  either  the  executive  branch 
or  the  Congress. 

Though  the  situation  at  HEW  must  be 
corrected,  there  are  broader  considera- 
tions raised  by  the  spread  of  Federal 
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health  programs  across  23  separate  de- 
partments and  agencies. 

These  are  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

We  cannot  assume  that  HEW  alone 
can  influence  the  health  ixilicy  &nd 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
or  the  Veterans'  Administration  or  even 
any  of  the  other  score  of  departments 
and  agencies  with  health  programs. 

But  he  can  demand  that  there  be 
some  overall  health  policy.  We  can  give 
to  the  executive  branch  a  mechanism  to 
bring  about  that  policy. 

We  therefore  propose  the  Health  Or- 
ganization Act  of  1969. 

This  legislation  would  establish  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  a 
Council  of  Health  Advisers. 

This  Council  would  recommend  to  the 
President  an  overall  health  policy. 

It  would  suggest  to  the  President 
means  to  bring  that  policy  about. 

It  would  maintain  an  ongoing  review 
of  the  Federal  health  bureaucracy  and  a 
continuing  surveillance  of  health  prob- 
lems in  order  to  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent changes  that  should  be  made. 

This  legislation  is  patterned  after  the 
Full  Employment  Act  of  1946.  that  es- 
tablished the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. But  most  importantly,  it  set  up 
a  Federal  employment  policy. 

Likewise,  the  Health  Organization  Act 
would  make  it  the  official  policy  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  that 
all  citizens  have  equal  and  available  ac- 
cess to  health  care. 

For  years,  we  have  heard  that  health 
care  is  a  matter  of  right.  But  at  no  time 
has  the  Congress  or  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment placed  its  intentions  and  re- 
sources squarely  belilnd  this  principle. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  do. 

But  when  we  do,  we  must  be  sure  that 
the  laws  and  programs  that  we  have 
passed  and  will  pass  relate  to  that  policy. 

The  Health  Organization  Act  would 
empower  the  Council  of  Health  Advisers 
to  recommend  to  the  President  proce- 
dures to  coordinate  various  Federal 
health  programs  across  agency  lines.  It 
would  propose  program  consolidations. 
And  it  would  propose  where  necessary 
that  programs  be  eliminated. 

The  Council,  wotild  be  composed  of 
three  individuals,  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident with  the  advise  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  It  would  have  a  staff  of  special- 
ists to  assist  It. 

Beyond  its  responsibility  of  ongoing 
review  of  the  Federal  health  bureauc- 
racy, the  Council  would  keep  constant 
watch  on  developments  in  the  Nation 
affecting  public  health. 

And  it  would  make  determinations  as 
to  whether  Federal  programs  are  avail- 
able to  effectively  deal  with  problems  as 
they  arise. 

The  Council  also  would  gather  timely 
information  on  the  incidence  of  mor- 
bidity and  mortality  rates. 

Again,  this  would  act  as  a  check 
against  the  hundreds  of  health  programs 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  ee- 
tablished  without  adequate  information. 

Furthermore,    this   legislation    would 


require  the  President  to  send  to  the  Con- 
gress an  annual  health  report  giving  an 
inventory  of  the  Nation's  health  prob- 
lems. He  would  use  this  vehicle  to  pro- 
pose legislation  necessary  to  make  Fed- 
eral programs  responsive  to  the  health 
care  needs  of  the  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  the  Health  Organization 
Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks,  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
along  with  a  list  of  Federal  health  train- 
ing and  education  programs  to  illustrate 
the  number  of  programs  and  their 
spread  throughout  the  bureaucracy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  material  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  2898)  to  establish  within 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  a 
Council  of  Health  Advisers  in  order  to 
improve  the  organization  of  agencies 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment concerned  with  health  programs 
and  to  strengthen  the  coordination  of 
health  programs  introduced  by  Mr. 
Ribicoff,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2898 
Be  it  enacted  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Organiza- 
tion Act". 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  HEALTH  .ADVISERS  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sec.  ,2.  There  Is  hereby  created  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  I>resldent  a  Council 
of  Health  Advisers  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "CouncU").  The  Council  shall  be 
composed  of  three  members  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  each 
of  whom  shall  be  a  person  who,  as  a  result 
of  his  training,  experience,  and  attainments, 
is  exceptionally  qualified  to  appraise  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  the  light  of  the  policy  declared  in 
section  4.  and  to  formulate  and  recommend 
programs  to  carry  out  such  policy.  Each 
member  of  the  CouncU,  other  than  the  Chair- 
man, shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
prescribed  for  Lerel  IV  of  the  ExecutlTe 
Schedule  by  section  5315  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  The  President  shall  des- 
ignate one  of  the  members  of  the  Council  as 
Chairman  who  shall  receive  compensation  &t 
the  rate  prescribed  for  Level  II  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  by  section  5313  of  such  title. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  is  au- 
thorized to  employ,  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of.  such  specialists  and  other  experts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 
under  this  Act.  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  in  the  competitive  serv- 
ice, and  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  Chapter 
63  of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  and  Is  author- 
ized, subject  to  such  provisions,  to  employ 
such  other  officers  and  employees  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  fxinctlons  under 
this  Act,  and  Sx  their  compensation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  such  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53. 


( c  t  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of  the 
Council — 

(1)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  In 
the  preparation  of  the  Health  Report  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  this  Act; 

(2)  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the  Pres- 
ident procedures  for  the  interagency  coordi- 
nation of  Federal  health  programs,  to  pro- 
pKwe  interagency  conBolldatlons  of  programs 
and  elimination  of  programs  to  assure  the 
efficient,  effective,  and  economic  operation  of 
all  Federal  health  programs  and  to  avoid 
waste  and  duplication; 

(3)  to  appraise  all  Federal  health  programs 
in  light  of  tne  policy  declared  In  section  4 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  extent  to 
which  each  such  program  is  coordinated  with 
other  Federal  health  programs  and  with 
State,  local  and  private  health  programs  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  President  with 
respect  thereto; 

(4)  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the 
President  reallocation  of  funds  expended  on 
Federal  health  programs  in  order  to  assure 
more  efficient  and  effective  health  care  and 
to  avoid  waste  and  duplication; 

(5)  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the 
President  a  national  health  strategy  for  car- 
rying out  the  jxjllcy  declared  in  section  4 
and  to  maintain  a  constant  surveillance  of 
all  matters  which  have  or  offer  the  prospect 
of  impairing  health; 

(6)  to  appraise  and  evaluate  the  various 
Federal  health  programs  in  light  of  the  policy 
declared  in  section  4  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  extent  to  which  such  programs 
and  activities  are  contributing  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  such  fx)licy.  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  with  respect 
thereto: 

(7)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative  in- 
formation concerning  health  developments 
and  health  trends,  both  current  and  prospec- 
tive, to  analyze  and  Interpret  such  informa- 
tion in  light  of  the  policy  declared  In  section 
4  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
such  developments  and  trends  are  Interfer- 
ing, or  are  likely  to  interfere,  with  the 
achievement  of  such  policy,  and  to  compile 
and  submit  to  the  President  studies  relating 
to  such  developments  and  trends  and  their 
relationship  to  the  organization  and  coordi- 
nation of  Federal  health  programs; 

(8)  to  make  and  furnish  such  studies,  re- 
I>orts,  and  recommendations  with  re6p>ect  to 
matters  of  Federal  health  policy  and  legisla- 
tion as  the  President  may  request, 

( d )  The  CouncU  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  President  in  January  of  each  year 

(e)  In  exercising  its  powers,  functions,  and 
duties  under  this  Act — 

(1)  the  Council  may  constitute  such  ad- 
visory committees  and  may  consult  with 
such  representatives  of  the  private  health 
services  community — Including  representa- 
tives of  health  care  groups,  health  care  un- 
derwriters, health  researchers  and  educa- 
tors— and  other  groups,  organizations,  and 
individuals  as  it  deems  advisable; 

(2)  the  Council  shall,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible,  use  the  services,  facilities.  Hnd 
Information  (including  statistical  informa- 
tion) of  other  Government  agencies  as  well 
as  of  private  research  agencies,  in  order  to 
avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  expense. 

HEALTH    REPORT    TO    THE     PRESIDXNT 

Sec.  3.  (at  The  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  March  31  of  each 
year  a  report  to  be  known  as  the  "Health 
Report",  setting  forth  (1)  the  actual  and 
current  condition  of  the  health  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  the  ability  of  the  people 
to  acquire  health  care,  the  cost  of  such  care 
and  an  evaluation  of  the  state  of  the  nation's 
health  in  light  of  the  policy  declared  In 
section  4;  (3)  the  current  incidence  of  mor- 
bidity and  mortality  attributable  to  major 
disease  categories  by  state;    ( 3 )   the  current 
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and  foreseeable  trends  In  the  ability  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  acquire  health 
care,  the  cost  of  such  care  and  state  of  the 
nation's  health:  (4)  a  review  of  health  con- 
ditions affecting  employment  In  the  United 
States  and  a  review  of  the  financial,  hablta- 
tlonal.  Industrial,  environmental  and  other 
conditions  affecting  the  health  of  the  nation 
and  the  individual's  ability  to  acquire  health 
care;  and  (5)  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  policy  declared  in  section  4.  together 
with  such  recommendations  for  legislation 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable 

(b)  The  President  may  transmit  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Congress  reports  supple- 
mentary to  the  Health  Report,  each  of  which 


shall  Include  such  supplenjentary  or  revised 
recommendations  sis  he  may  deem  necessary 
or  desirable  to  achieve  the  policy  declared 
in  section  4. 

(c)  The  Health  Report,  and  all  supple- 
mentary reports,  transmitted  under  subsec- 
tion (b|  of  this  section,  shall,  when  trans- 
mitted to  Congress,  be  referred  to  duly  au- 
thorized committees  of  the  Congress  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
report. 

Sec.  4.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
it  Is  the  continuing  policy  and  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  effect  the  im- 
proved planning,  administration,  coordina- 
tion, and  operation  of  all  Federal  health 
programs    designed    to    furnish    all    citizens 
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equal  and  available  access  to  health  care; 
and  encourage  the  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion of  health  care  groups,  underwriters  of 
care,  health  researchers  and  educators,  con- 
sumer groups  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ment la  carrying  out  such  policy;  and  to 
promote  research  on  disease  prevention,  con- 
trol and  eradication,  techniques  in  medical 
education,  and  new  methods  of  health  care 
delivery  and  financing. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $1,250,000, 
in  any  fiscal  year,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Council  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions under  this  Act. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr,  Ribi- 
coFF  is  as  follows: 


INVENTORY  OF  HEALTH   MANPOWER  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,.  EDUCATION,  AND  WELF/WE  AND  OTHER  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

ISee  p,  29  lor  exclusions  and  iootnolesj 


Organization 
Legislation 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATfON,  AND  WELFARE 

Public  Health  Service,  Consumer  Prote«lion  and  Environmental  Health  Service 

tnvirona-nenlal  Control  Administration 

Public  Health  Service  Act,  as  amended    P.L.  78-410,  42  USC  241 


Proi!r»m>  -• 
Type  of  aid 


Uvel  ol  education  > 

Institutions  or  individuals 
supported  FY  68. 


Section  301  (d) 


Environmental  Health  Research 
Training  Grants  at  graduate  level. 

Proiect  grants  to  schools  tor  support 
ot  graduate  or  specialized  research 
training  m  environmental  health 
(water  supply,  injury  control, 
occupational  health,  community 
sanitation,  housing  hygiene)  to 
increase  manpower  supply.  Atso. 
grants  to  students  thru  schools  lor 
graduate  training  ot  research  and 
teaching  personnel. 

PD,  D,  M 

Project  grants  to  30  schools.  244 
students  (biology,  chemistry, 
engineering,  lood  science,  industrial 
hygiene,  medicine,  psychology, 
social  science,  urban  planning). 


Section  301  (c) 


Environmental  Health  Fellowships  at 
graduate  level. 

Direct  grants  to  doctoral  and  post- 
doctoral students  lor  specialized 
research  training  in  environmental 
health,  to  increase  national  com- 
petence in  the  held. 


|PD,D 

Grants  to  12  students  (engineering, 
psychology,  social  science, 
toxicology,  urban  planning). 


Partnership  lor  Health  Amendments  ot  1%7  (PL.  90  174),  Section  314(e)  ot 
the  Public  Health  Service'Act:  Radiation  Control  tor  Health  and  Salety  Act  ot 
1968  (PL.  90  602),  Section  356  (a)  (2)  and  (b)  (2)  ot  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act. 


Radiological  Health  Specialist  Project 
Training  Grants. 

Project  grants  to  schools  with  pro- 
grams at  the  junior  college  and 
graduate  level  ol  1  academic  year 
ot  more  offering  specialized 
courses  in  radiological  health  and 
public  health,  to  help  meet  current 
and  future  health  manpower  needs 
lor  specialists  and  technicians. 
Also  giants  to  students  thru  schools. 


Radiological  Health  In-house  Training 
Program. 

Short-term  training  for  persons  work- 
ing with  radiation  or  responsible 
tor  radiation  control,  to  increpse 
their  competence  m  radiological 
health  practice  m  Federal,  State, 
local— public  and  private— agencies 
(in  U.S.  and  loreign  countries). 


PD,  D,  M,  AA 


Project  grants  to  40  institutions,  411 
students,  all  in  health  occupations 
(including  admmislration,  biology, 
chemistry,  engineerig,  health 
education,  industrial  hygiene, 
medical  technology,  medicine, 
pharmacy,  physics,  public  health 
radiological  health,  sanitary 
engineering,  veterinary  medicme). 


FY  68  funds  obligated 


All  lor  health  ^,069,000 


All  for  health  $73,000 


All  lor  health  J2,767,000 


C,  all  levels 

1,932  persons  trained 

Occupation  Students 

Administrator _ 67 

Chemist 113 

Dentist 74 

Engineer "  203 

Health  Physicist Ill 

Physician 71 

Sanitarian.. '_'.  (9 

Technician ""  451 

Other _ ]  774 

1,932 
All  for  health  $725,000 


Organization 

Legislation 
Program 
Type  ol  aid 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION    AND  WELFARE 

Public  Health  Service,  Consumer  Protection  ani  Environmental  Health  Service 

Lnvironniental  Control  Administration  Food  and  Drug  Administration 


Level  ol  education 

Institutions  or  individua  s 
supported  FY  68. 


Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  ol 
1965  (PL.  89-272)  Sec.  204. 

Solid  Wastes  Research  Training 
Grants  at  graduate  level. 

Protect  grants  to  schools  lor 
support  ol  graduate  or 
specialized  research  training 
for  professional  health 
personnel  in  solid  waste 
treatment,  disposal,  or 
management.  Also  grants  to 
students  thru  schools,  for 
training  ol  research  and 
teaching  personnel, 

PD,  D,  M 

Project  grants  to  10  schools, 
49  students  (chemistry, 
engineering  urban  planning). 


Public  Healtfi  Service  Act. 


Environmental  Health  In-house 
Training  Program. 

Short-term  triining,  up  to  10 
days,  lor  persons  concerned 
with  urban  and  industrial 
health  (solid  waste, 
environmental  sanitation, 
etc.),  in  Federal,  State, 
local-public  and  private- 
agencies,  ttirough  workshops. 
seminars,  etc. 


Food,  Drug.  &  Cosmetic  Act. 
as  amended. 

food  and  Drug  Administration 
In-house  Training  Program. 

Short-term  training  for  persons 
in  health  agencies  at 
Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels,  to  provide 
comprehensive  inspectional 
techniques  (medicated  teed 
mill  inspection,  (ood 
inspection,  etc.)  through 
seminars,  etc. 


National  Air  Pollution  Control  Administration 
Air  Quality  Act  ol  1967  (PL.  90-147),  Sec.  103(bX3X5). 


FY  68  funds  obligattd 


All  tor  health  $443,307 


C,  all  levels  Call  levels 

3,717  persons  trained 44u  persons  trained 

Occupation  Students  Occupation         "sVudVnts" 

Administrator 106    Food  and  Drug  inspector      440 

Chemist , . 141 

Engineer ""      433 

Industrial  Hygienist 88 

Microbiologist 54 

Nurse "      ig4 

Sanitarian  '.'.'..'.      715 

Statistician '"       68 

Other 1 ■  1,928 

'  3,717 

All  tot  health  J584,900  All  for  health  $12,000 

(excluding  faculty  salariM). 


Air  Pollution  Training  Grants 


Training  grants  to  schools  and 
institutions  (public  and 
private)  to  improve 
training  opportunities  for 
persons  interested  m 
careers  in  air  pollution 
control  and  related  helds. 


C,  PD,  D,  M,  PB,  B,  AA,V,  HS 

Training  grants.  28 
institutions,  289  students. 
Occupation  Students 

Biological  sc  ence. 71 

Engineering 69 

Medicine 9 

Meteorology "'.    17 

Physica  science I    19 

Social  science 30 

Technology '/.    54 

Other 20 

289 
All  tor  health  $3,276,000 


Air  Pollution  Special 
Fellowships. 

Direct  fellowship  grants  to 
qualihed  individuals  thru 
institutions  lor  continuance 
ol  air  ro  lution  oriented 
education. 


C,  PD.  D,  M. 

Special  Fellowships  to  65 

students. 
Occupation  Students 

Brology 13 

Chemistry .„„ 19 

Engineering ........I  19 

Meteorology.. 9 

Social  sciences  and 

administration 5 

65 


All  for  health  $4«8,000. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Organizatioii 


Legislation 


Program 


Type  of  aid 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Public  Health  Service 

Consumer  Protection  and  .  . 

Environmental  Health  Service    Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration 
National  Air  Pollution  Control       Community  Health  Service  Federal  Health  Programs  Service 

Administration,  Cont 


Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  (PL. 
90-148),  Sec   103(bX3X5) 


Air  Pollution  In-house  Training 
Program 


Short-term  training  lor  persons 
in  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies,  and  in  private 
organizations,  to  increase 
their  competence  in  specific 
areas  of  air  pollution 
prevention  and  control. 


Public  Health  Service  Act.  as 
amended  by  PL   89  749, 
Section  314(c) 

Training,  studies,  and  demon- 
strations in  health  planning. 


Public  Health  Service  Act 


In-house  training  for  employees    In-house  training  in  emergency 
and  others  who  are  trained  health  care  tor  health 

in  PHS  facilities.  wor((ers  from  governmental 

and  private  agencies,  and 
,  the  general  public. 


National  Center  lor  Commu- 
nicable Disease  Control. 


Public  Health  Service  Act  as 

amended. 


Communicable  Disease  Pre- 
vention and  Control  In-house 
Training. 


Level  of  education. 

Institutions  or  individuals 
supported,  FY  68. 


FY  68  funds  obligated 


C,  all  levels 

Occupations  Students 

Administrator 70 

Chemists 216 

Engineer 481 

Health  Educator 6 

Industrial  Hygienist 61 

Meteorologist  64 

Physicial  Scientist 0 

Sanitarian       __ 171 

Statistician 13 

Technician.. 64 

Other 118 

1.264 
Five  orientation  courses  were 

presented  with  a  total 
enrollment  ot  148. 

All  lor  health  $650,000. 


General  support  of  education 
and  training  in  graduate 
schools,  health  facilities, 
and  professional  societies  to 
meet  the  need  lor  compre- 
hensive health  planning 
Includes  consumer  training 
to  increase  their  knowledge 
in  the  area  ot  comprehensive 
health  planning. 

C,  M. 

18  institutions  and  1  153 
students  supported. 


Training  provided  tor 
physicians,  dentists,  nurses, 
and  allied  health  personnel 
for  career  development 


Training  for  health  proles- 
sionals.  health  workers   and 
the  public  tor  health  needs 
resulting  from  emergencies 
and  disasters. 


Short-term  training  for  prac- 
ticing health  professionals 
to  strengthen  communicable 
disease  prevention  and  con- 
trol in  healtti  agencies  at 
the  Federal.  State  and  local 
levels  in  the  U.S    and  m 
health  agencies  ot  foreign 


Alt  for  heami  $1,492,494. 


All  levels. 

Occupational  Area        Students 

Dentistry . .     52 

Dietitics         .  .12 

Hospital  Administration    .  .       1 
Medical  Records  librarian  .     11 

Medicine.. 194 

Nursing. 2 

Pharmacy 25 

Professional  Assistant 369 

Purser- pharmacist 
mates 27 

693 


AM  for  health  $2,959,004. 


C,  PD,  other. 

C,  all  others. 

Occupational  Area 

Students 

12,434  persons  trained  3t  ?4? 

Dentists 

1.350 

courses,  included  were  3.013 

Health  and  Medical 

physicians,  2.471  vector 

facilities  pre- 

control specialists,  and 

paredness. 

•1,000 

2.022  nurses. 

Medical  sell  help 

general  public. . . 

2,355,928 

Physician  and 

Nurse  (CBW 

, 

Defense). 

S6 

Physicians 

3,100 

Professional  schools 

1,450 

Stall  training.  .   . 

6,600 

2,339,514 

'Approximate. 

All  for  health  $562,839. 


All  for  health  $1,451,426. 


Organization 

Legislatiofl 

Program 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Public  Health  Service  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration 

Indian  Health  Service  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics 


Type  of  aid 


Public  Health  Service  Act 

Training  in  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Indian  Health  Service 
facilities  and  other  institu- 
tions tor  the  educational 
advancement  of  members  of 
Indian  groups.  PHS  Indian 
Health  Service  Personnel, 
and  other  individuals. 

In-service  training,  per  diem 
and  travel  allowance,  sala- 
ries, and  other  forms  ol  aid 


Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  PL  78  410.  42  US  C  241,  Section  301 


Long-term  professional  Training    Training  lor  Measurement  of 

Population  Change  (In-house 
and  University  program). 


Applied  Statistics  Training 
Institute  (In-house  Program). 


Long-term  training  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  and 
other  research  oriented 
institutions. 


Level  ot  education 


Institutions  or  individuals 
supported  FY  68. 


FY  68  funds  obligated 


C,  PD.  D.  M.  B.  AA,  0(LPN),  PD,  M 

0)j.  HS,  GO 

Occupational  Area        Students    42  individuals  supported. 

In-service  short- 
term  training 4,000 

Social  work  aide 4 

Practical  nurse 87 

Advanced  LPN 2 

Alaskan  community 

health  aide 66 

Medical  record  tech- 
nician   10 

COSTEP 43 

Dental  internship 3 

Medical  residency...  2S 

Other  professional 

residencies S 

4,245 
All  lor  health  $1,760,000  (329,000 


Training  of  foreign  students 
associated  with  government, 
universities,  or  'esearch 
foundations  in  countries 
where  statistics  ate  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  needs,  pro- 
vides a  thorough  foundation 
in  birth-  and  death-registra- 
tion methods,  sample  surveys 
or  evaluation  of  family  plan- 
ning programs  in  the  NCHS 
and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

C,  PB  with  graduate  credit 


AID  PASA  provided  a  budget  ol 
$49,862  tor  salaries  and 
travel  ol  the  training  unit  and 
consultants.  Seven  statisti- 
cians supported  by  AID  par- 
ticipated in  the  program. 


Training  in  practical  applica- 
tions ol  registration,  manage- 
ment, and  statistical  meth- 
ods, primarily  for  adminis- 
trators, vital  records  person- 
nel, health  statisticians,  and 
allied  members  ot  public 
health  teams  in  Federal 
State,  and  local  health  de- 
partments. 


Cau$e-of-Death  Coding  Work- 
shops and  comparability 
seminars  (In-house  Program). 


Training  programs  on  the  class- 
ification of  the  cause-ot-death 
according  to  the  International 
Classification  ol  Diseases; 
Adapted  lor  use  in  the  US 
primarily  lor  employees  ol 
State  and  loca'  health  depart- 
ments to  oevelop  or  improve 
competencies  of  rosologists. 
medicai  record  librarians  or 
vital  statistics  clerks  Funds 
for  student  travel  and  per 
diem. 


The  first  ASTI  cou'se  was  pre- 
sented luly  1968,  or  m  FY 
1%8.  At  that  time  58  stu- 
dents funded  by  employing 
agencies  were  enrolled.  In 
FY  1%8  about  $1,300  was 
spent  lor  course  develop- 
menL 


Sm  above 


Alitor  health  $1,300 


100  students  from  35  states  — 34 

students  funded  by  NCHS:  66 

students  funded  by  employing 

agency. 

Occupation  Students 

Clinical  supervisors..  3 

Clerks  (statistical) 

and  aides  ., 42 

Coders.    4 

Nosologists. 22 

State  registrar! 7 

Statisticians  and 

analyst     .  9 
Vital  statistics  su- 
pervisors   IS 

100 

$5,137.37 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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IIWtMTOBV  Of  IKALTH  MANPOWER  TRAINIf«;  PROGRAMS  IN  TME  OtPARTMtNT  Of  HMITH,'  EWCATIOf*.  AMO  WafAHE  AND  OTItOI  FED»Al  A6ENCIES-C»iHtiMi«<l 


OrianaitJon 
Lefisittlefl 

Protr*m 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Public  Health  Servict,  Health  Services  and  Menial  Health  Administration 

National  Institute  ot  Mental  Health  Regional  Medical  Programs 


Ptiblic  Health  Service  Act,  as  amended,  PL.  78-410,  Section 
301(a). 


Type  o(  aid 


Level  of  aducatiofi 

Institutions  or  individuals 
supported  FY  68. 


Mental  Health  Training  Grants 
Program  ior  Institutional  and 
student  support  at  education 
and  trainini!  at  physicians, 
psychologists,  nurses,  soctal 
workers,  nursing  aides,  and 
other  types  ot  mental  health 
workers. 


Grants  to  institutions.  >ncluding 
graduate  and  professional 
schools,  senior  colleges. 
lunior  colleges,  iiospilals. 
other  health  facilities  and 
health  agencies  to  help  meet 
the  nation's  need  lor  pro- 
fessional personnel  in  the 
area  of  mental  health.  In- 
eludes  grants  to  students 
thru  institutions. 

C.  PO.  I&R,  D,  M.  B,  AA 

Number  of  institutions  sup- 
posed  630;  9.614  trainee 
stipends 
Occupation  Students 

Nurses ..   1.377 

Physicians  (0)_..  1,362 

Physicians  (PD).       .    .     2.4C6 

Psycholopists _-  1.362 

Social  worliers. .  _     I.  779 


Mental  Health  research  'ellow- 
ship  and  research  scientist 
developmeni  programs  lor 
institutional  and  student 
support  01  education  and 
training  ol  psychologists, 
psychiatrists,  biological  and 
social  scientists,  and  other 
types  ot  mental  health 
research  worliers. 

Stipends  to  stialents  in  gradu- 
ate and  prolcssional  schools 
to  help  meet  the  need  lor 
professional  research  per- 
sonnel in  th^area  of  mental 
health. 


Public  Health  Service  A«t. 
Title  IX.  Sec.  90C  as  author- 
[2e(tby  Dept  ot  Latioi  and 
HEW  AppropratMOS  Act 
(P.L  9&-S57') 

Regional  Medical  Programs 


Public  HMttti  Service  Act,  SKtiwi  31<(e)  P  L.  89  719  as  amended 
by  PL,  9&17A. 


Cancer  Control  Training-  Spe- 
cial Procedures  Trainiag 
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Neurological  and  Sensory  Dis- 
ease Control  Program 


D,  PD 


1,100  research  fellowships  and 
research  scientist  awards 
Occupatio*  Students 

Biological  scientists 30 

Psychiatrists 34 

Psychologists^ 683 

Social  scientisit 318 

Other..  1 35 


FY  68  fnnds  obligated 


9.614 
Institutional  support; 

$49,433,000 
Student  support  $35,358,000 

All  lor  health  $84,791, COO 


I  1.100 

Institutional  support: 

$2,704,079 
Student  support  $7,347,373 


All  for  health  J^0,C51,4S2 


Proiect  grants  lo  regional  med- 
ical programs  tor  continuing 
education  and  training,  to 
bring  to  patients  the  latest 
advances  ot  heart  disease, 
cancer,  stroke,  and  related 
diseases. 


C.V,  OJT 

Grants  to  regional  medical  pro- 
grams supporting  152 
institutions 
Occupation  Students 

Nurse    ..  1.900 

Physician 860 

Other  allied  health 
personnel 188 

2,948 


All  for  health  $9,000,000  est. 


Project  grants  to  institutions  lo 
improve  commupity  services 
by  providing  additional  train- 
ing of  health  personnel  in 
fields  of  neurological  and 
sensoiy  disease: . 


C,  PD,  D,  M,  V 

Grants  to  41  institstions. 

Occupation  Students 

Electroencephalographic 
technician. 

Neurological,  neuro- 
surgical nurse       

Ophthalmic  assistant 

Physician      \ 

Soc  al  worker.. 

Speech  and  hearinjg 
pathologist.. 

Other  trainees. 


Project  grants  to  institutions  for 
short-term  training,  to  in- 
crease utilization  of  proce- 
dures important  to  cancer 
controls. 


All  for  health  $i;  13,171 


Organization 

Legislation 
Program 

Type  of  aid 


Level  of  education 

Institutions  or  individuals 
supported  FY  6& 


FY  68  funds  obligated 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 

Public  Health  Service.  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration 

Regional  Medical  Programs 

Public  Health  Service  Act,  Section  314(e)— PL.  89  749  as  amended  by  P.L.  90-174 


Grants  to  11  institutions;  592 
physicians,  dentists,  tech- 
nologists, nurses,  and  other 
health  workers,  trained. 


Organization 

Legislation 
Program 


Type  of  aid 


Level  oi  education 

Institutions  or  individuals 
supported  FY  68. 


FY  68  funds  obligated 


119 
1.071 

1,277 


Alt  lor  health  $454,197 


Cancer  Control  Training — 
Cancer  Specialty  Training. 


Project  grants  to  institutions 
to  provide  training  in  appli- 
cation ot  their  specialties  to 
clinical  oncology  for  grad- 
uates in  other  than  medicine. 


PD,  M 


Cancer  Control  Training — 
Short  Term  Medk^al  Tech- 
nologist Training. 

Project  grants  to  institutions 
to  train  medical  technologists 
in  advances  in  laboratory 
procedures  and  techniques. 


C,  PB 


Cancer  Control  Training- 
Cytotechnology. 


Project  grants  to  institutions 
to  train  cytotechnologists 
eligible  lor  certification  by 
the  Registry  of  Medical 
Technologists.  ASCP. 


Cancel  Control  Training- 
Senior  Clinical  Traineeshlps. 


Project  grants  to  institutions 
lor  intensive  training  In  clir>- 
ical  oncology  within  their 
specialties  for  physicians 
who  have  completed  Board- 
required  resideiKies. 

PD 


Grants  to  3  institutions.  29  Grants  to  7  institutions;  416  Grants  to  61  institutions;  about     Grants  to  60  institutions;  93 

trained.  medical  tecluiologists  trained.       437  cytotechnologists  trained.        physicians  trained. 


All  lor  health  $195,804 


All  for  health  $234,991 


All  for  health  $1,396,104 


All  for  health  $996,538 


Cancer  Control  Training- 
Symposia,  Conferences. 


Project  grants  to  institutions  to 
provide  multi-specialty  and 
inter-disciplinary  summations 
of  status  ot  research,  capa- 
bility, and  practice  in  phases 
of  clinical  oncology. 


Grants  to  5  institutions,  sym- 
posia and  conferences 
attended  by  approximately 
600  persons. 

AT.  for  health  $6G,446. 


Organization 

Legislation 
Ptatraa 

Type  of  aid 


Level  of  educatwa 
Institutions  or  iadi¥i(loala ) 
ported  R  &>. 


FY  68  funds  obligated 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 

Public  Health  Service.  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration 

Regional  Medical  Programs 

Public  Health  Service  Act,  Section  314(e)— P.L  89-749.  as  anwided  by  P.L  90-174 


Cancer  Control  Traiainf— Cancer 
DetsctisQ 

Proiact  grants  to  mstitvtiers  to   n 
uease  us*  of  cancer  detection 
procedures  on  asymptomatic 
patients. 


Cancel  Control  Training — Cancer 

Clertuhips 

Project  grants  to  institutions  lor 
summer  training  ol  medicai  stu- 
dents, to  expose  them  to  high 
standards  of  oncologic  practice. 


Grants  to  4  health  agencies  sponsoring 
continuing  education  projects;  1,902 
trainees. 


J 


Cancer  Control  Trauurf— Radiation 
Therapy  Technology 

Project  grants  to  institutions  to  Iraia 
technologists  to  assist  radiatioa 
therapists,  and  te  test  curricula 
and  entrance  qualifications. 


Grants  lo  3  institutions;  11  medical 
students  trained. 


Grants  lo  4  institufigns;  apprei^ 
mately  34  radiation  therapy  tad^ 
nologists  triineA 


All  for  health  $122.980 All  lor  health  $9,112 All  for  health  $234,03. 


Cancer  Control  Training — ffospital 
Clinical  Training 

Praiect  grants  to  institutions  to 
strengthen  continuing  education  in 
cancer  control  lor  physicians  and 
oUmis  associated  with  community 
Itiwral  hospitals. 


Goats  l<  43  institutions;  number  ot 
participants  in  hospital  clinical 
tiMing  not  available. 

All  for  health  $1,092,159. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Organization 

Legislation 
Program 

Type  of  aid 


Level  of  education 


Institutions  or  individuals 
supported  FY  68. 


FY  68  funds  obligated 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 

Public  Health  Service.  National  Institutes  ot  Health 

Bureau  ot  Health  Piotessions  Education  and  Manpower  Training 


Health  Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1963  (PL.  88  129)  as  amended  through  FY  69  and  Health  Manpower  Act  ol  1968  (PL  90  490). 


Health  Professions  Educational  Im- 
provement Grants  (Basic  and 
Special)  in  medicine,  dentistry, 
osteopathy,  optometry  and  podiatry 
pharmacy  and  veterinary  medicine 
in  FY  70 

Basic  grants  by  formula  to  schools 
with  enrollment  increases.  Special 
grants  by  project  to  improve  the 
quality  ot  education  in  the  health 
professions. 


Basic  and  Special  Grants 

Occupation 
Dentist    . 
Optometrist 
Osteopathic 

Physicians 
Physician 
Podiatrist      . 


Health  Professions  Educational  Facil- 
ities Grants  in  medicine,  dentistry, 
osteopathy,  optometry,  pharmacy, 
veterinary  medicine,  podiatry,  and 
public  health 


Grants  to  assist  in  the  construction  or 
renovation  ol  teaching  facilities. 

Eligible  Federal  share  is  as  follows: 
(a)  lor  major  expansion,  up  to 
66-':!' ,  :  (b)  for  minor  expansion, 
up  to  50'*;  ;  and  (c)  for  a  school  of 
Public  Health,  up  to  75'', 

0,M 

Const  Grants  to  19  institutions 


Institu- 

Spaces 

Spaces 

tions 

Students 

Occupation 

created 

improved 

51 

15.169 

Dentist 

201 

100 

10 

2,221 

Optometrist 
Osteopathic 

80 

198 

5 

1,876 

Physician 

12 

106 

99 

35, 535 

Pharmacist 

60 

229 

5 

1.020 

Physician 

339 

1,006 

Piihlir  health 

5 

50 

170 

55.821 

Veterinarian. .  _ 

5 

100 

Health  Prolessions  Scholarship  Grants 
in  medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy, 
optometry,  pharmacy  and  podiatry; 
veterinary  medicine  in  FY  70. 


Scholarship  grants  to  students  of 
exceptional  financial  need  through 
schools  ol  health  professions  Up  to 
$2,500  per  12-month  period  tor 
costs  leasonably  necessary  foi  full 
time  attendance. 


Scholarships  to  8,825  students 

Occupation  Students 

Dentist    1.869 

Optometrist      .  362 

Osteopathic  Physician  316 

Pharmacist 2.330 

Physician 3,811 

Podiatrist    137 

8,825 


Health  Prolessions  student  loans  in 
medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy, 
optometry,  pharmacy,  podiatry,  and 
veterinary  medicine 


Loans  to  students  in  financial  need 
who  need  such  financial  assistance 
to  pursue  a  course  ol  study  through 
schools  of  health  professions  Up 
to  $2,500  per  academic  year  lot 
costs  reasonably  necessary  lor  lull 
lime  attendance 


All  lor  health  $42,292,205 


702 
Alitor  health  $116,616,680 


1.789 


All  lor  health  $7,198,176 


Loans  to  23,263  students 

Occupation 
Dentist    . 

Optometrist      .   

Osteopathic  Physician 

Pharmacist 

Physician 

Podiatrist 
Veterinarian 


All  lor  health  $26,659,476 


23. 263 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 

Public  Health  Service,  National  Institutes  of  Health 

Bureau  of  Health  Professions  Education  and  Manpower  Training 

Allied  Health  Professions  Personnel  Training  Act  of  1966  (P.L.  98  751)  as  amended  by  Hea  th  Manpower  Act  ol  1968  (P.L  90  490) 


Allied  Health  Professions  Educational 

Improvement  Grants  (Basic  and 
Special) 

Bas.c  grants  by  formula  to  schools  for 
improvement  of  curriculums  tor 
training  in  a  lied  health  professions. 
Special  project  grants  not  yet 
awarded,  since  formula  grant 
entitlements  must  f.rst  be  fulhlled 
at  IOC ; . 

B,  AA  (Internships  lor  certain  allied 
health  occupations) 

Basic  Grants  to  230  institutions 

Occupation  Students 

Dental  hygienist 835 

Dietitian  .._ 1.607 

Medical  record  librarian 272 

Medical  technologist  5, 692 

Occupational  therapist 1. 780 

Physical  therapist 2,  409 

Radiologic  technologist.- 51 

Total  Baccalaureate 12.646 

Denta  assistant  478 

Dental  hygienist.  _ 1. 176 

Dental  lab.  technician 198 

Inhal.  therapy  technician 18 

Medical  Lab.  technician 394 

Medical  record  technician 82 

Occupational  therapy  asst 30 

Ophthalmic  assistant 48 

X-ray  technician 392 

Total  Assoc  ate  Degree.    3, 019 

Grant  Total 15.665 

Special  Project  Grants 0 

All  for  health  $9,750,000 


Development  Grants  lor  Allied  Health 
Prolessions 


Project  grants  to  agencies,  institu- 
tions, and  organizations  to  leveiop. 
demonstrate,  and  evaluate  new 
methods  and  curriculums  tor 
training  health  technologists. 


PB.  B   AA 


Grants  to  16  institutions 

Occupation 
Advanced  medical  technologist 
Biomedical  photographer 
Child  health  associate 
Diagnostic  microbiology  technician 
Electroencephalography  technician 
i  xtracorporeal  circulation  specialist 
Health  administrator  (B) 
Health  care  administrator 

(mid-management) 
Hospital  and  medical  systems 

engineer 
Nuclear  medical  technologist 
Occupational  therapist  (community) 
Orthopedic  assistant 
Physica  therapy  assistant 
Radiopharmacist 
Toxicologist(B) 


Allied  Health  Professions  Facilities 
Construction  Giants 


Grants  to  assist  in  the  construction  or 
ienova*ion  of  Allied  Health  teaching 
facilities.  Eligible  Federal  share  is 
up  to  MH"'-^  for  major  expansion 
pioiects  and  up  to  b&  ,  for  minor 
expansion  projects. 


B.  AA 


Allied  Health  Professions  Advanced 
Traineeship  Grants 


Grants  to  individuals  thiough  the  insti- 
tution to  support  training  ol  allied 
health  professions  personnel  to 
become  teachers,  supervisors, 
administrators,  or  specialists. 


DM.  B 


Grant  to  1  institution 

Spaces 
Occupation  created 

Dietitian      _._ 27 

Inhalation  therapist  20 

Medical  record  librarian 10 

Medical  technologist 139 

Occupational  therapist 9 

Physical  therapist- 106 

Radiologic  technologist 26 

337 


Giants  to  257  students 
Occu  pation 

Dental  assistant J 

Dental  hygienist J _ 

Dietitian  

Inhalation  therapy  technician. 
Medical  record  technician. . .  . 

Medical  technologist, 

Occupational  therapist 

Occupational  therapy  assistant 

Optometric  technologist 

Physical  therapist 

X-ray  technologist 


Students 

2 

..        17 

7S 
3 
4 

89 

27 
4 
4 

29 
2 


257 


All  tor  health  $799,507 


All  for  health  $1,791,920 


All  for  health  $1,203,648 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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[See  ft.  29  tor  eacliuMiu  mm  ttotmlKl 


Organization 


Legislatian 


Program 


Type  of  aid 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WtLFARE 

Public  Health  Service,  National  Institutes  of  Healtfi 

Bureau  of  Health  Professions  Education  and  Manpower  Ttainlnf 

Nu^ra^min^g  Ac^ot^  i%4^^8-^8, )  as  arnend.d  b,  Part  0  of  the  Allied  Health  ProJesswns  Personnel  Trailing  Act  ol  \%6  (PL.  89  761)  and  by  Title  II  Health  Man- 


Paynnnts  to  Diploma  Schools 
il  Norjing  (expires  FY  69); 
replaced  by  Institutional 
Grants  to  Scheols  of  Nursing 
(HW  Act,  Title  II,  Part  B) 

Formula  grants  to  reimburse 
schools  lor  partial  cost  ot 
•docating  students  whose 
tdfotlment  s  attributable  to 
•>•  Norse  Training  Act. 


Proiect  Grants  'or  In-i.rove- 
ment  of  Nurse  Training 
(amended  bjr  HM  Act.  Title 
II    Part  B) 


Project  grants  to  help  schools 
of  nursing  strengthen, 
improve  and  expand  their 
educatiiMial  programs 


Level  of  Education 

Institutions  or  individuals 
supported.  FY  88. 


FY  68  funds  obligated 


Fommla  piants  to  3?2  diploma 

schools  with  an  erirollment 
tft  flJSi  students. 


All  loi  health.  $3,000,000. 


M,  B,  0,  AA 

Proiect  grants  toll  13  institu- 
tions; 

Level  Students 

Masters  and  bsccB- 

aureate . .   11, 190 

Associate  arts... 595 

Diploma 5,065 


Construction  Grants  (or  Schools 
ot  Nursing  (amended  by 
HM  Act,  Title  II.  Part  A) 


Grants  to  schools  for  construc- 
tion or  renovation  ot  teaching 
laeilities.  Matching  require- 
ment: Federal  share  up  lo 

8t^%  lor  ma'or  expansion 
and  new  school  and  up  to 
50%  tor  renovation 


D,  M,  B.  0,  AA 

Construction  grants:  27  insti- 
tutions; 1,235  spaces  created 
and  3,032  spaces  improved. 


Nursing  Student  Loans 
(amended  by  HM  Act,  Title 
11,  Part  C) 


Loans  up  to  $1,500  per  aca- 
demic year  to  students  in 
need  ihru  schoois  of  nursing 
Up  to  lOO,':  in  shortage 
hospitals  (aggregate  of  J6,C00 
lo  any  jtsdent  tor  all  years). 
Up  to  50< ,  forgivwess  ot 
loan  for  full-time  service  in 
nursing. 

D,  M,  B,  0.  AA 

Loans  to  24,532  studenU. 


Nursing  EdiKation  Opportunity 
Grants  (expires  FY^69); 
replaced  by  Nursing  Scholar- 
ship Program. 


Grants  up  lo  $1,500  per  12- 
month  period  tor  students  ot 
exceptiona  financial  need 
who  require  such  financial 
assistance  to  pursue  the 
course  of  study. 


D.  M,  B,  0.  AA 
Grants  to  7.357  st«»dents. 


All  for  health,  $4,  :00,COO 


Organization 
LegrslBtion 


Program 
Type  of  aid 


16, 850 


All  lot  health,  $19,382,000. 


All  lor  health,  )16,3tC,gS5. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  A^O  WELFARE 

PiUilic  Health  Service.  National  Institutes  ot  Health 

Bureau  of  Health  Professions  Education  and  Manpower  Training 


All  lor  health,  $4,120,000. 


Level  of  education 

Institutions  or  individuals  sup- 
ported FY  68. 

ry  68  funds  obligated 


Nurse  Training  Act  ot  1964  (p.L. 

88  581)  as  amended  by  Part  0  of 
the  Allied  Health  Professions  Per- 
sonnel Training  Act  of  1966  (P  L 

89  751)  and  by  Title  II  Health 
Manpower  Act  ol  1968  (P  L  90- 
«0)  eKective  FY  70 

Protessionai  .Nurse  Tiaineeships  (ex- 
tended by  HM  Acl.  Title  II,  Part  C) 

Traineeships  to  RN's  thru  schools  ot 
nursing,  to  prepare  lor  positions  as 
administratrrs.  supervisors,  clinical 
.specialists,  and  teachers. 


C,  M.  B 

Traineeships  to  5,966  persons  (2.C95 
lon--leim.  and  3,871  shoit-teim) 

All  for  health  $10,000,000 


Public  Health  Service  Acl,  Section  301  (c)  as  amended  (42  USC  241(c)  and 


:d»  as  amended  (42  USC  241  (d)) 


Spatial  Norse  Research  Fellowship 
Program 

Fellowships  directly  to  individuals 
sacking  lulHime  study  at  the  pre- 
dntoral  or  postdoctoral  level  to 
prJBpare  nurses  to  do  independent 
tatearch,  to  collaborate  m  inter- 
disciplinary research,  and  or  to 
stimulate  and  guide  research  of 
inlportance  to  nursing. 

PD.  D 

Fellowships  lo  114  predoctoral  stu- 
dents and  1  postdoctoral  student. 

All  ffer  Health  $520,000 


Faculty  Research  Development  C(»an 

To  increase  research  skills  and  com- 
petencies ot  nurse  faculty  nembeis 


Uurse  Scieiirisi  (, raauale  Training 
Program 

Grants  usually  made  to  graduate 
schools  ot  nursing  to  expand  doc- 
toral programs  in  university  depart- 
ments ol  basic  science  and  to  pm- 
vide  training  stipends  to  nurses  who 
are  studying  full  time  towards 
doctoral  degrees  in  biological,  pkys- 
ical,  or  behavioral  science. 

PD,  D 

Grants  to  7  institutions  and  65  traiiees    Grants  to  9  institutions 


X 


All  lor  health  $580,000 


Organization 

Legislation 
Program 
Type  ot  aid 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  «N0  WELFARE 

Pnfilic  Health  Service,  National  Institutes  ol  Health 

Boreau  ot  Health  Prolessions  Education  and  Klanpower  Training 

firthc  Health  Service  Act  as  amended.  Sectioi  422(1) 

Continuing  Dental  Education  Oen^l  Auxiliary  Utilization  Program 


All  lor  health  $388,210 


Proiect  giants  to  assist  schools  of 
dentistry  and  other  public  and  non- 
piofit  institutions  to  establish,  ex- 
pand and  improve  organized 
programs  ot  continuing  education 
that  will  provide  the  widest  possible 
source  ot  courses  in  the  science  ot 
dentistry  in  as  many  decentralized 
locations  as  possible  in  order  to 
assure  availability  to  all  practicing 
dentists. 


Pro)»ct  grants  to  dental  schools  to 
assist  in  developing  a  formal,  con- 
tinuing program  of  instruction  in 
methodology  ot  team  dentistry. 
Intended  to  increase  dentist  pro- 
ductivity through  instruction  in 
utilization  ol  dental  auxiliaries. 


Pobtic  Health  Service  Act,  as  amended, 
Section  301(d) 

Predoctoral  Research  Fellowships  in 
Dentai  Health 

Fellowships  through  graduate  schools, 
lor  predoctoral  research  relevant  lo 
dental  public  health. 


Level  of  education 

Institutions  or  individuals 
supported  FY  68. 


Grants  to  5  institutions 


Grants  to  49  institutions  enrolling 
8,810  dentists 


Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  amended 
Section  301(c) 

Special  Research  Fellowships  in  Dental 
Health 

Fellowships  directly  to  individuals 
with  3  ot  more  years  ol  postdoctoral 
research,  in  institutions  with  appio- 
priate  research  lacilities  and  staff. 
Fellowships  designated  to  provide 
advanced  or  specialized  framing 
relevant  to  dental  health  research 


D.  M 

3  lellowships  (1  each  to  a  psychologisi, 
a  sociologist,  and  a  statistician) 


FY  68  funds  oDiigated 


All  tor  health 
$200,000 


All  to  health 
$3,00  ,000 


All  tor  health 
«15,S00 


Footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


PD 

5  fellowships  awarded 
Occupation 

EpidenMologist 

Health  Administrator 

Healfi  Systems  Analyst. 

Psychologist 

Sociologist 


Students 


All  tor  health 
$83,%2 
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|See  p.  2S  tor  exclusions  and  footnotesl 


Organization 

Legislation 
Program 
Type  of  aid 


Level  of  educatioB 

Institutions  or  individuals 

supported  FY  68. 


FY  68  funds  obligated 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Public  Health  Service,  National  Institutes  of  Health 

Bureau  ol  Health  Professions  Education  and  Manpower  Training 

Public  Health  Service  Act,  Section  301(d)  as  amended  by  PL  86  798  tn  ;960 

Biomedical  Sciences  Support  Grants        Genera  Research  Support  Grants  Health  Sciences  Advancement  Awards 

Grants  provide  tunds-complementary     Grants  provide  continuing  funds  to  Awards  assist  graduate,  academic 

to  lesearch  proiect  system-  to  be  advance  health  reiatec  lesearch  institutions  engaged  .n  biomedical 

used  flexibly  by  the  institutions  to  and  research  training  programs  of  research  and  research  trammp  lo 

advance  health  related  research  and  health  protessionai  schools,  hospi-  achieve  specihed  goals  ot  outstand- 

research  training  programs  ol  ta^s   health  departments   am  other  mg  national  leadership 

academic  institutions  (other  than  non-academic  research  organiza- 

health  professional  schools).  tions. 

PD    D    M  PD,  0    M  PO.  D.  M 

Grants  to  102  academic  institutions  Grants  lo  311  institutions  Grants  to  9  institutions 

FY  67  awards  lor  Biomedical  Sciences  Support  Grants,  General  Research  Support  Grants,  and  Health  Sciences  Advance- 
ment Awards— the  thiee  programs  combined  supported  3,457  trainees,  principally  during  the  summer  and  oft-quartot 

periods.  ..    .     . 

Occupation  Students 

Anatomist *8 

Chemist-. Ill 

Dentist - *26 

Microbiologist 36 

Pathologist - 28 

Pharmacologist 4* 

Osteopathic  physician 93 

Physician  (Other) 2,320 

Physiologist §? 

Other - 2K 

3,457 
All  tor  health  $7,500,000  All  lor  health  J4«,174,445  All  lor  health  »4,000,000 


Public  Health  Service  Act,  Title  VII, 
Section  704 

Healtti  Research  Facilities  Construc- 
tion Grants 

Grants  to  universities  or  other  eligible 
institutions  tor  construction  ot 
facilities  tor  research  anc  'psearch 
tra  ning  in  sciences  re'ateC  tc  heaith 


PO,  D.  M 


Grants  to  41  institutions 


All  for  health  $39,500,000 


Organization 
Legislation 

Program 
Type  of  aid 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 

Public  Health  Service,  National  Institutes  ot  Health 

Bureau  ol  Health  Piotessions  Education  and  Ivlanpower  Training 


Public  Health  Service  Act  (Sec  309(c)) 
as  amended  by  the  Partnership  lor 
Health  Amendments  ol  1967  (,P.L. 
90-174) 


Public  Health  Service  Act  (Sec,  309(a)) 
as  amended  by  Health  Manpower 
Act  ot  1968  (P.L.  90-490)  for  FY  70 


Public  Health  Service  Act  (Sec.  30S)*s 
amended  by  Health  Manpower  Ad 

ot  1968  (P.L.  90-490) 


Formula   Grants   to   Schools  ol   Public  Proiect  Grants  lor  Public  Health  Tram-     Public  Health  Tramees^ps 
Health  ing 


Level  ol  education 


Institutions  or  individuals  sup- 
ported FY  68. 


Formula  grants  tc  accredited  schools  ot 
public  health  to  offset  a  portion  ot  the 
difference  be'ween  tuition  income 
and  the  costs  ol  educatinp  Federally- 
sponsored  students,  and  to  provide 
tor  training  and  services  in  fields  of 
public  health  and  in  administration 
ot  State  and  local  public  health  pro- 
grams. 

C,  PD,  R,  D,  M 


Formula  grants  to  15  institutions  en- 
rolling 2  331  students.  Occupations 
trained  ir>clude  dentists,  health  ad- 
ministrators, health  educators. 
nurses,  physicians,  sanitarians,  sta- 
tisticians, and  others. 


Project  grants  to  schoo's  o'  dentistry, 
engineering,  medicine,  osteopathy, 
nursing,  and  public  health  to 
sirenfthen  or  expand  graduate  or 
specialized  public  health  training. 


C.  D.  M,  B 


Proiect  grants  to  91  institutions  which 
provide  training  in  environmental 
health  and  environmental  health  en- 
gineering, preventive  medicine  and 
dentistry  publK  health  nursing,  and 
public  health. 


Traineeships  to  support  graduate  or 
specialized  training  in  public  health 
for  protessionai  health  personnel. 
Grants  both  directly  to  individuals 
and  to  training  institutions  lor  dis- 
tribution. 


C,  PD.  R.  D.M.  PB.  B;  and  also  appren- 
ticeships in  public  health. 

Traineeships      to      1.509      long-term 
trainees 

Long-term 
Occupation  trainees 

Dentist., .- 47 

Dental  hygienist--- .-  18 

Environmental  health  engineer  149 
Environmental  health  other..  -  IJS 
Healtti  educator.  ...         132 

Hospital  A  MedicaicareAdm..        214 

Lab  personnel.. 24 

Nurse.   372 

Nutritionist 60 

Physician. 99 

Sanitarian.. 19 

Statistician 18 

Veterinarian 6 

Other 218 

Sub-totsl 1,509 

Physician-dentist: 

ApprentKeship 547 

Residency 60 

Misc.  Occup. -short  term 11.616 

Grand  ToUl 13,732 


FY  68  funds  obligated 


All  for  health  $4,000,000 


All  for  health  $4,498,950 


All  tor  health  $7,821,000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  tablM. 
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Organization 
Legislation 

Program 
Type  ot  aid 

Level  of  e<)ucation 


Institutions  or  individuals 
supported  FY  6S. 


rr  6«  funds  obligated 


Organization 

Legislation 
Program 

Type  of  aid 


Leve  of  Education 

Institutions  or  individuals 
supported  FY  68. 


FV  t8  funds  obligated 


Organization 

LegislatHMi 
Program 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Public  Health  Service,  National  Institutes  ot  Healtti 
National  Library  ol  Medicine 

Medical  Library  Assistance  Act  of  1965  (P.L.  89-291) 


Public  Health  Service  Act,  Title  III, 
Section  394 


Training  Grants  for  Biumedical 
Communications  specialists 


Project  grants  to  academic  institutions 
to  tram  biomedical  communication 
specialists  (including  medical 
librarians).  Grants  may  be  for  pro- 
gram support  and  student  stipends. 


C,  PD,  D  M,  and  health  library 

internships 

Grants  to  15  institutions 

Occupation  Students 

Biomedical  communications 

specialist      12 

Biomedical  editor. 3 

Medical  historian _.    8 

Medical  librarian 60 

83 

All  for  health 
$893,190 


Public  Health  Service  Act,  Title  III, 
Section  393 


Medical  Library  Construction  Grants 


Construction  grants  to  health  science 
schools,  hospitals,  and  other  health 
institutions  to  construct  or  renovate 
iredical  library  facilities.  Federal 
share  not  greater  than  75';^  ol  the 
necessary  construction  costs. 


Grants  to  9  institutions  In  medicine 
and  optometry 


Public  Health  Service  Act,  Title  III, 
Section  394 


Postdoctoral  Fellowships  in  Healtll 
CommunicatKins 


Direct  grants  to  librarians  or  informa- 
tion specialists  for  postdoctoral 
fellowships  in  research  related  fo 
health  communications. 


PO 


Grants  to  3  students  in  health  science 
history 


National  Library  ol  Medicine  Act  of 
1956  (PL.  84  941)  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  Title  III,  Section  371 

I  n-house  Classes  for  MEDLARS  (Medical 
Literature  Analysis  and  Retrieval 
System)  Analysts 

Training  course  for  NLM  librarians 
and  employees  ol  NLM  grant  re- 
cipients and  contiactors  as  MEDLARS 
analysts  (Medical  Literature  Analysis 
and  Retrieval  System  Information 
Specialists)~tour  month  duration. 

C,  M 


50  individuals  received  training 


Alt  for  health 

{1C,000,000 


All  for  health 
J29,167 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Public  Health  Service,  National  Institutes  ot  Health 
National  Institute  cf  Neurological  Division  of  Research  Grants 

Diseases  and  Stroke 


All  lor  health 
J100,tK)0(approjimate) 


Public  Health  Service  Act 
Title  IV,  Sec.  433 

Direct  Ttaineeships  including  Special 

Fellowships  and  Cerebrovascular 
Traineeships 

Direct  grants  to  students  m  research 
and  academic  medicine,  in  cerebro- 
vascular disease  area  m  graduate 
schools  and  hospitals. 


Sections  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  establishing  the  several  NIH  research 
institutes.  Sees.  301  and  433 


C,  PO 

Grants  to  202  students 


Occupation  Students 

Neurologist 38 

Neurosurgeon 7 

Ophthalmologist 31 

Otolaryngologist 6 

Pathologist 22 

Pediatrician 45 

Ptiysiologist 4 

Radiologist 17 

Other 32 

202 


All  for  health,  ^,303,000 


NIH  Research  Fellowships  (Predoc- 
toral.  Postdoctoral,  and  Special) 


In  the  Predoctoral  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram, grants  lor  students  through 
educational  institutions,  whereas  in 
the  Postdoctoral  (excludes  Office  of 
International  Research  Postdoctoral 
Fellowship  Programs  tor  loreign 
students)  and  Special  Fellowship 
Programs  direct  grants  to  students 
in  schools,  hospitals,  and  other 
nonprofit  research  institutions. 
These  grants  promote  training  tor 
research  m  health  and  health 
rtlated  areas. 

C,  fO,  D,  M  (Not  first  professional) 

Awards  to  3,231  students 


Field  ol  Training  Students 

Anatomy 96 

Biochemistry 454 

Biotned  ica  I  engineering 79 

Biophysics. 180 

Cell  Biology 208 

Chemistry 546 

Genetics 152 

Microbiology 309 

Pharmacology 81 

Physiology 320 

Social  sciences 95 

Otter 711 

3,231 
Alitor  health.  $22,812,707 


NIH  Training  Grants  (excluding  fiLM 
&  BEMT) 


Public  Health  Service  Act,  Title  II, 
Sec.  301 

Giants  Associates  Piogram 
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Type  of  aid 


Level  of  educatioi 

Institutions  or  individual! 
supported  FY  68. 


Two  year  awards  (may  be  renewed 
twice  tor  one  additional  year)  to 
individuals  for  in-house  research 
training  in  intramural  labs  ct  the 
NIH,  Objective  is  to  strengthen 
research  in  the  biomedical  sciences 
by  insuring  a  continuous  exchange 
of  talented  scientists  between  NIH 
and  other  research  centers. 

PD 

63  individuals. 


Direct  appointments  of  individuals  and 
Commissioned  Officers  in  U  S   Put)- 
hc  Health  Service  for  overseas 
research  ffaining  in  specified 

health  fields. 


C,(PD) 


8  physicians. 


Awards  to  individuals  (priinenly 
foreign)  mvitad  to  receive  research 

training  and  experience  m  tt>e 
intramural  laboratories  ot  the  MH, 


C.(PD> 

Awards  tc  162  individuals' 
96  new  appointments  and  66 
extensions. 


Awards  direct  and  thru  institutions,  to 
promote  advanceo  training  ot  foreign 
biomedica;  scientists  ir  tne  u  S 
These  awards  are  made  Ic  schools, 
hospitals,  health  facilities  and  U.S. 
Government  laboratories  provide 
research  training  tor  careers  in 
medical  research 


PO 

Awards  to  164  individuals 
Occupations 

Chemist-- 

Geneticist 

tmmunologist 

Microbiologist 

Pharmacologist 

Physician- 

Physicist 

Physiologist 

Veterinarian.. 

Zoologist 

Other 


Students 

IZ 

I 

1 

6 

2 

123 

2 

..      4 

2 

I 

..     10 


164 


FY  68  funds  obligated 


Alitor  health  $640,000 


All  lor  health  $165,000 


All  for  health  $1,554,000 


All  for  health  $1,380,000 


Organization 

Legislation 

Program 
Type  of  aid 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Ofhce  of  Education 

Bureau  of  Adult,  Vocational,  and  Library  Programs 


Bureau  ot  Education  for  the 
Handicappeo 


Grants  in  support  of  students  and  the 
training  institutions  (institutions  of 
higher  education,  hospitals,  research 
institutes,  and  health  agencies)  for 
training  for  research,  teaching,  and 
related  services  in  the  health 
sciences  and  related  fields. 


One  year  in-house  training  in  health 
science  administration  ot  extramural 
programs  ol  the  NIH,  Consisting  ol 
a  formal  series  of  seminars  on 
public  administiation  and  manage- 
ment of  Federal  programs  and  a 
series  of  informal  on-the-iob  assign- 
ments to  components  ol  the  NIH, 
PHS,  and  other  various  Federal 
agencies. 


PD,  I4R,  D,  M  (Not  first  professional)    C,  (PD) 

Grants  to  14,997  individuals  sup-  10  individuals 

ported  in  1967 

Occupation  Students 

Anatomist _  492 

Biomedical  engineer 314 

Chemist- 1,473 

Dentist I  342 

Genetecist |  556 

Math  Stat 331 

Microbiologist 1,037 

Pharmacologist 678 

Physician 5,484 

Physicist 491 

Physiologist 809 

Psychologist ,  392 

Other 1698 

14,997 

All  for  health,  $134,951,000  All  for  health,  $230,000 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Public  Health  Service,  National  Institutes  of  Health 


Division  of  Research  Grants 


Public  Health  Service  Act,  Title  II, 
Sec.  207  (g). 

Staff  Fellowship  Program 


National  Institute  of  Allergy  and 
Infectious  Diseases  (formerly 
ODOIR) 

Public  Health  Seivice  Act,  Title  III, 
Sec.  308. 

International  Research  Career 
Development  Program 


Footnotes  at  end  ot  tables. 


Fogarty  International  Center 


Public  Health  Service  Act,  Title  II, 
Sec.  207  (g)  and  (h). 

The  visiting  program  ol  the  NIH 
Visiting  Fellows. 
Visiting  Associates. 
Visiting  Scientists. 


Public  Health  Service  Act,  Sections 
301  and  308, 

PHS  International  Postdoctoial 
Research  Fellowships. 


Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  01  1965,  P.L.  89-4,  as  amended 
in  1%7,  P.L  90-103,  Sections  211 
and  214 

Vocational  Education  Facilities  Grants 


Project  grants  to  institutions  tc  pro- 
vide vocational  education  tacilities 
in  Appalachia  (13  States)  where 
such  education  is  unavailable  or 
inadequate.  Construction  grants  lor 
educational  facilities  with  Federal 
share  up  to  iV".  o'  cost.  Giants  by 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
(Non-Federal)  thru  OE  to  applicants 
in  States. 


Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  PL.  88-210:  as  amended  in  1968,  P.L  90-576    Training  of  Teachers  tor  Handicapped, 

Act  ot  19be,  PL  8i-926;  as  amended 
in  1%3.  PL.  88-164,  42  USC  611  -617 


State  Grants  for  Vocational  and  Tech- 
nical Education 

Formula  grants  tc  State  Boards  ot 
Education  tor  use  ir  aeveiopmg, 
rraintainng,  extenoing,  ano  wn- 
noving  vocational  and  technical 
education  programs  federal  funds 
IT  ust  te  r^atched  by  at  least  biy  ( 


State  Grants  foi  Construction  in  Voca- 
tional Education 

Construction  grants  tc  schools  vkith  a 
rririmurr  ot  :  occupational  tieics 
in  vocational  eaucation.  drants  may 
be  useo  tor  oasic  specianzeo.  or 
li&rarv  lacilities.  eithei  space  altera- 
tion or  new  space.  I^atchinp  require- 
ment  Federal  share  up  to  iV",  of 
cost 


Formula  Grants  to  States   Ptoiecl 
Grants  to  Lducctionai  Institutions 

Formula  grants  to  Slates  project  gram' 
to  colleges  ana  univeisities,  tc  tram 
speech  pathologists  auOiOiopist:  n 
senior  colleges,  graduate  schools,  and 
Depts  ot  Education.  Also,  grants  to 
students  thru  institutions. 


Level  of  education 

Institutions  or  individuals  sup- 
ported FY  6$. 


AA  V,  HS,  0 


92  grants"  data  not  available  or  num- 
ber ol  institutions  and  spaces 
created  or  improved,  (In  3  vears 
endint  6'30'58, 161  new  or  expanded 
vocational  education  facilities  were 
built,  accommodating  98,000  more 
students) 


FY  68  funds  obligated 


Total  $13,657,026  Health  not  available 


C,  AA,  V,  HS,  OJT,  B,  M,  D,  for 
educational  personnel 

Formula  grants  to  each  State  and 
territory    18,447  schools  received 
aio,  of  which  l.l'.b  conducted  health 
occupations  training  tor  143,550 
students 
FY68  estimates. 

Occupation  Students 

Denta  assistant (..VM 

Dental  hvgienist 2,000 

Dcrtai  lab  technician 2.500 

fvledicai  lab.  assistant 6.500 

Medical  office  assistant 5,500 

t-urse  12,000 

Nurses  side  35,200 

Practical  nurse 62,000 

Other 9.350 

143, 550 

Total  $255,377,000  (VEA)  Health 

$10,383,000  (Fed.  share) 


C.  AA,  V,  HS,  OJT,  0 
371  protects  funded 


D.  r^,  B,  C 

1,727    speech 
trameo 
Level 

Doctor's 

Master  $. 

Baccalaureate. 
Other 


pathologists.'audiologist 


fvumoer 
34 

..  506 
59 

.-  1.128 


1,727 


FY67  expenditures:  Total  $62,485,000 
Health  not  available 


Total  $24,500,000  Health  $3,700,000 


Organizatioa 

Legislation 

Program 
Type  of  aid 


Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Office  of  Education — Continued 
Bureau  of  Higher  Education 

Higher  Education  Act  ol  1%5  PL  89-329,  Title  Iv,  Higher  Education  Amendments  ol  1968,  P.L  90-575,  Title  I 
Part  A  Part  C  Paft  B 


Level  o!  education 
Institutions  or  individuals 
supported  FY  68. 


FY  68  funds  obligated 


Educational  Opportunity  Giants 

Grants  to  students  with  exceptional 

financial  need  thru  institutions,  to 
meet  any  legitimate  expenses  ot 
higher  education  in  any  course  of 
study. 


8,  AA,  V 

Grant  support  oi  292,600  students  in 

FY  69:  health  occupations  data  not 

available. 

Total  $125,608,000  Health  not 
available. 


College  Work-Study  Program. 

Grants  to  students  with  financial  need, 
through  reimbursement  ot  educa- 
tional institutions  for  part-time 
employment  ot  such  students.  £t  the 
educational  institution  or  elsewhere 


C   PD.  D,  M,  B,  AA,  V 

310,000  total  students  ot  whom  5.332 

AOrked  in  health  occupations  or  at 

health  lacilities. 

Total  $133,750,000  Health  $2,600,000. 


Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program- 
Higher  Education. 

Student  loan  insurarKe  programs 
eslatiiished  at  quant. ec  lending 
institutions  such  as  OanKs,  insur- 
ance companies,  credit  unions,  and 
in  some  cases  States,  with  interest 
up  to  T7,  paid  Cv  Federal  govern- 
ment. After  education  completed, 
student  repays  lender. 

D,  M,  B 

All  occupations— 188,136  students  in 
3  237  educational  institutions, 
health  occupations  data  not 
available. 

Non-Federal  loan  comTntTients  — 
$412,320,631:  Federal  expenditures 
for  interest— $20,471,848  Health 
not  available. 


Part  B  (under  HEA  of  1968,  combined 
with  guaranteed  Studeei  Loan 
Program— Higher  Education) 

Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program — 
Vocational  Education 

Insurance  on  loans  b»  Qualified 

lenaers.  O'  wnere  none  i;  available, 
by  direct  loan  Lv  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  Assistance  ava..at^ie 
to  posl-tiigh  school  students  in 
a,-vrove0  programs. 


V.  AA.  Other 
All  occupations— 27,302  4udenb  in 
2.884  vocational  and  technical 

schools:  health  occupations  data 
not  available. 

Non-Federa:  loan  com-nilmeTts  — 
$21,528  120:  Federal  expenltj'es 
li/r  interest— $517,689  Hea  t^  r.ot 
available. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Organization 


Legislation 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  iAND  WELFARE 

Office  of  Education 


Piogram 
Type  ol  aid 


Level  ol  education 

InsfTtutionsV Individuals  sup- 
ported FY-68.- 


FY68  lunds  obligated 


Bureau  ot  Higher  Education 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  P.L. 
89^329,  Title  IV:  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1%8.  P.L.  90-575, 
Title  I 

National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  (PL.  85  864.  Title  II,  as 
amended  by  Part  F  of  HEA  Title  IV, 
1965) 

National  Defense  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram 

Loan  funds  established  at  institutions 
of  higher  education,  and  at  approved 
vocational  or  technical  institutions 
offering  programs  ot  at  least  one 
year  duration.  Needy  students  may 
borrow  for  long  term  at  low  interest. 
Federal  share  to  institutions  up  to 
W: .  Forf iveness  to  students  up  to 
IOC;  lor  teaching,  under  set  con- 
ditions. 

D,  M,  B,  AA,  V 

All  occupations— 429,000  loans 
(210,000  new  and  219,000  continu- 
ing) health  occupations  data  not 
available. 


Bureau  ot  Educational  Personnel 
Development 

Edication  Professions  Development 
/  ict  ot  1%7,  P.L.  90^ 35,  as  amended 
1968. 


Bureau  ot  Research 


Vocational  Education  Act  o(  !%3  P  L 
88  210,  Section  4c  ' 


dica 


EdiKation  Professions  Development 
*:t.  Parts  C,  D,  and  F  Grants 

Grants  to  local  education  agencies. 
State  education  agencies,  and  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  to  sup- 
port short-term  training  and  fellow- 
ship programs  for  educational  per- 
sonnel, including  some  school  health 
personnel  such  as  school  psychol- 
ogists, health  and  physical  education 
■    ichers. 


Compiehens.ve  and  Vocationa   Educa- 
tion Research 

Grants  to  local  education  agencies, 
State  education  agencies,  and  insti- 
tutions ol  higher  education  to  sup- 
port research  and  short-term  tr»in- 


ttac 
,  f 


Ps^^hology,  Health  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation Fellowship 

Field  Fellowships 

Psychology 58 

Hej(th  and  Physical  Education...  105 

163 


Teacher  education  institute  tor  ne«v 
health  occupations  education  teach- 
ers—20 

Workshop  on  program  development 
tor  training  homemaker-home 
health  aides— 40 


Total  $178,376,000 
Health  not  available 


Tol$l  J27,500,000 
He«th  {1,107,775 


Health  $39,892 


=*: 


Organization 
Legislation 

Program 
Type  ot  aid 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 

Administration  on  Aging  Children's  Bureau 


Level  ol  education 

Institutions  or  individuals  sup- 
ported FY  68. 


Older  Americans  Act  ot  1965  (PL. 
89  73.  Title  V)  and  amendments 
of  1967  (PL  90  42  Sec  503 
(») 

Training  personnel  for  the  field  ot 
aging  including  personnel  lor  some 
health  service 

Project  grants  to  educational  and 
other  appropriate  institutions  to 
support  programs  in  aging  lor  the 
training  ol  personnel  in  planning. 
administration,  specialized  services 
in  aging,  teaching,  and  practice 
Also  traineeships  thru  institutions 


C,  D,  M,  B.  OJT 

Grants  to  5  institutions  and  to  632 
trainees  in  these  institutions 

Occupation  Students 

(leriatrician.   411 

Health  educator,  nutritionist 22 

Miheu  therapist 20 

Nursing  home  administrator 103 

Nursing  home  social  worker 7 

Occupational  therapist 0 

Registered  nurse 69 


Social  Security  Act,  as  amended,  (PL.  90-248) 
Sec.  503  Sec.  504 


Training  for  Maternal  and  Child 

Health  Services 


Project  grants  to  public  or  other  non- 
profit institutions  ot  higher  learning 
to  support  instructional  programs 
tor  the  health  care  ot  mothers  and 
children.  Also  traineeships  thru 
institutions:  clinical  training  in- 
cludes support  ol  services. 


All  0rolessional  levels 

Grants  to  39  institutions  and  to  210 
long-term  trainees;  number  ol 
short-term  trainees  not  available 


Training  for  Crippled  Children's 
Services 


Project  grants  to  public  or  other  non- 
prolit  institutions  ol  higher  learning 
to  tram  professional  personnel  to 
give  health  care  and  related  serv- 
ices to  crippled  children.  Also 
traineeships  thru  institutions; 
clinical  training  includes  supprt  ol 
services. 


FY68  funds  obligated 


Total- $2,221. 000 
Health,  $188,000 


Occupati*  Students 

Medical  socwl  worker 21 

Nur$e 73 

Nutritionist 26 

Pedodontist 1 

Physical  therapist 2 

Physician 83 


632    Psychologist...  3 

Speech  pathologist  and  audiolo-  1 

gut  

210 

All  for  health 

$4,004,000  to  institutions: 

$1,143,250  tor traineeships 


All  professional  levels 

Grants  to  39  institutions  and  to  110 
long-term  trainees;  number  ol 
short-term  trainees  not  available 

Occupation  Students 

Dentist. 5 

Medical  social  worker 17 

Nurse.. 5 

Physician _ 45 

Psychologist-  -- 4 

Speech  pathologlstand  audiolo-  34 
gist 

no 


Sec.  511 


Training  lot  Health  Care  ol  Mothers 
and  Children 


Project  grants  to  public  or  other  non- 
profit institutions  ol  higher  learning 
to  support  instructional  programs 
for  the  health  care  ol  mothers  and 
children,  particularly  the  mentally 
retarded  and  the  handicapped  Also 
traineeships  thru  institutions  The 
lunds  support  operations  ot  uni- 
versity affiliated  Mental  Retardation 
Centers,  including  staffing. 

All  professional  levels 

Grants  to  12  institutions  and  to  78 
long-term  trainees;  number  of 
short-term  trainees  not  available 

Occupation  Students 

Audiologist,  speech  pathologist 11 

Dentist...     . . 11 

Medical  social  worker 14 

Nutritionist- 7 

Physician  .  '__  31 

Psychologist 14 

li 


All  tor  health 

$4  279,000  to  institutions: 

$584,823  lot  traineeships 


All  lot  health 

$7,000,000  to  institutions; 
$6(4,725  for  traineeships 


Organization 


Legislation 


Program 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
Medical  Services  Administration  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 

Social  Security  Act,  Title  XIX  as 
amended.  PL.  90-248,  Sections 
1902  and  1903 

Medical  Care  Administration  Semi- 
mars — In-service  training  ol  State 
and  local  medical  assistance 
personnel 


Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  as  amended  by  P.L.  90-391,  Sections  4{aXl),  4(aX2Xe),  and  7(aX2) 
I 


Rehabilitation  Teaching  Grants 
(Instructional  costs) 


Traineeships  tot  Rehabilitatioi. 
Students 


Pootnotee  at  end  of  tables. 


Rehabilitation  Personnel  (In-house 
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Type  ot  aid 


Level  ot  education 

Institutions  or  individuals 
supported  FY  68. 


Training  through  health  agencies  and 
welfare  departments  tor  persons 
employed  in  the  administration  ol 
medical  assistance. 

T 


Grants  for  2  seminars  training  74 
students  (Dental  care  consultant 
Medical  care  administrator. 
Pharmaceutical  consultant,  and 
Social  work  consultant) 


FY68  funds  obligated 


All  for  health  $25,000 


Formula  and  project  grants  to  schools 
or  other  institutions  (a)  Grant  sup- 
port to  solve  problems  in  State  VR 
agencies :  (b)  Contract  support  tor 
short-term  training  relating  to  VR 
services;  (c)  General  support  to 
improve  teaching  methods,  curric- 
ulum content,  or  interdisciplinary 
functioning  of  rehabilitation 
personnel 

All  levels 

481  grants  to  approximately  275 
aifferenl  institutions 

Occupation  Grants 

Dentist  3 

Nurse     - 8 

Occupational  therapist 28 

Physical  therapist 28 

Physician 98 

Rehabilitation  counselor 77 

Social  worker.    45 

Speech  pathologist  and 

audiologist                             .    -  63 

Total  health 350 

Other 131 

Total 481 


Total— $13,137,207  1 
Heilttl-$9.177,642 
■  Includes  $254,123  lor  research 
training 


Grants  to  students  through  institu- 
tions with  accredited  programs  to 
increase  supply  of  rehabilitation 
personnel 


To  develop  staff  ot  State  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  agencies  thru  con- 
tinuing education  ol  State  agency 
employees  and  other  rehabilitation 
workers. 


All  levels 

6,097  trainees  of  whom  4,547  are  in 

health  occupations' 

Occupations  Grants 

Dentist 13 

Nurse        -    66 

Occypalional  therapist 514 

Physical  therapist 439 

Phvsician 690 

Prosthetist 76 

Recreation 55 

Rehabilitation  counselor. 2,106 

Rehabilitation  facility 

administrator... 244 

Social  worker 344 

Speech  pathologist  and 

audiologist 655 

Total  health 5,202 

Other... 895 

Total  6.097 

•Long-term  only 

Total-$15,745,798 
Health— $13,009,015 


Grants  in  support  of  rehat  lititioii 
counselors,  psychologisl  I,  IRwUcil 
consultants,  and  other  •isciplifles: 

9.282  individuals  received  training 
ir  short-term  programs 


Total-$l  ,440741 

Health— $1 ,000,000  (estimate) 


Organization 


Legislation 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH     DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 


Program 


Type  of  aid 


Level  of  education 
Institutions  ot  individuals 
supported  FY  68. 


FY  68  funds  obligated 


Social  Security  Administration 

Social  Security  Act  of  1965, 
Title  XVIII  PL.  89  97 


Reimbursement  for  an  appro- 
priate part  ot  approved  edu- 
cation activities  (Section  405- 
421  of  Social  Security  Regu- 
tions) 

Reimbursement  tc  hospitals 
and  other  facilities  lor  an 
appropriate  part  ot  the  net 
cost  of  educational  activities 
(i  e  —the  cost  applicable  to 
Medicare  benehciaries) 
Educational  activities  include 
programs  tor  interns,  resi- 
dents, medical  students, 
nurses,  etc. 

PD,  D,  M.  B.  AA.  V 

Under  Medicare,  reimburse- 
ment was  made  to  some 
6,900  hospitals,  2.100  home 
health  agencies  and  4.700 
extended  care  facilities. 
There  were  approximately 
750  hospitals  with  medical 
residency  and  or  intern  pro- 
grams among  the  participat- 
ing hospitals.  The  amount  of 
reimbursement  tor  educa- 
tional activities  under  Medi- 
care IS  not  available. 

Not  available  lor  training  cost 


Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service 

Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  as 
amended  21  USC  601-624: 
641  645,  661,  671  680 

Poultry  Products  Inspection 
Act  as  amended  21  USC 
451  -469 

Internal  Training  lor  Meat  ana 
Poultry  Inspectors 


Cost  for  training  Federal  in- 
spectors paid  from  Federal 
lunds:  cost  lor  training 
State  personnel  shared  be- 
tween USDA  and  State 
government 


C.  VOJT 

413  Federal  employees  trained 
in  meat  and  poultry  inspec- 
tion techniques,  20C  State 
and  local  employees  trained 
in  meat  and  poultry  inspec- 
tion techniques 


Cooperative  State  Research 
Service 


Agriculture  Research  Service 


Total  $687,000  (estimated) 
All  health 


Hatch  Act  7  USC  (361a  3611) 
Cooperative  Forestry  Re- 
search Act  (16  USC  582- 
582a   7)  Grants  for  Research 
(42  USC  1891-1893,  7  USC 
4506) 

Payments  to  State  Agricultural 
Research  Stations 


Grants  are  authorized  tor  re- 
search aimed  at  improving 
the  broad  fields  of  agriculture 

and  forestry  The  training  of 
graduate  students  occurs  in- 
directly through  their  partici- 
pation in  research  on  sciecific 
projects  being  conducted  at 
the  various  institutions. 


C.  PD.D,  M 

Precise  information  or  current 
numbers  of  students  in 
specific  health- related  re- 
search areas  is  not  available; 
the  best  estimate  is  350 
health-related  students  under 
training  in  1968 


Total  Grants  $54.6  Million 
Health  $7,6  million  . 


Foreign  Agricullutal  Service 
foreign  Training  Division 

Foregm  Assistance  Act,  as 
amenoeo  Section  632(b) 


Internal  training  for  veterinar- 
ians, laboratory  technologists, 
and  laboratory  scientists 


Training  relating  to  consumer, 
producer,  and  public  health 
protection  is  provided  to 
State  and  Federal  employed 
veterinarians,  laboratory 
technologists,  and  laboratory 
scientists 


Training  loreign  nationals 


OJf 

150  employees 


Tuition,  fees,  ana  maintenance 
allowances  m  support  o: 
participants  under  Agency  lor 
International  Development 
sponsorship  tor  t'aininf  r 
consumer  protection  aspects 
ot  agriculture. 


C,  D,  M,B.  OJT 

17  Proiect  implementation 
Orders  Participants   17  stu- 
dents (food  technology   nutri- 
tion, veterinary  medicine,  and 
meat  inspectiort) 


Total  $32,000 
All  health 


Total  $:.20C,OO0 
Health  $85,000 


Organizatioo 


Legislation 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 


Economic  Development  Administration 


Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  ol 
1962  (P.L.  87-415) 
(42  USC  2571-2620)  as 
amended. 


Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development 
Actot  1965,  (PL. 
89-136)  as  amended. 


DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE 


Air  Force,  Army,  and 
Nayy 

National  Security  Act 
ol  1947,  as  amended. 


DEPARTMENT  OF 
HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Urban  Management 
Assistance 

Housing  Act  of  1964  Pt 
:,  Title  VIII  (PL 
88-560,  78SUt  8D2: 
20  USC  80).  amended. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR 


Office  of  Territories 


PootnwteB  at  end  ot  tobies. 
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Progrta 

Type  ol  aid 


Manpower  Development 
and  Tcaminj  Act, 
Section  241. 

Proiect  grants  to  non- 
profit institutions  tor 
training  unemployed 
or  underemployed 
residents  ot  EDA- 
desipnated  redevelop- 
ment areas. 


Public  Works  Program 
under  Economic 
Development  Act. 

Public  works  grants  to 
provide  funds  toi  pub- 
lic lacilities  in  eto- 
nomically  depressed 
areas.  Non-Federal 
share  ol  funds  re- 
quired to  be  from  20'', 
to  50' ;  of  the  total 
project  cost,  depend- 
ing on  the  area. 


Level  of  education 

Institutions  or  indivduals  sup- 
ported FY  68, 


V,  JS,  PKT 

Project  grant; 

Occupation 

Lxensed 

praci  cal 

nurse  . 
Nurse  aide 
Prof   r.urse 

(refresher) 
Surgical 

aide.  .  - 


lor  health 
Insts.  Stu. 


10  259 
5  128 


Public  Works  grants  lor 

health  lacilities 
Type  ol  Facility 
Vocational  school  . 

Hospital...   .. 
Other  health  facilii 
ties  . 


Inst. 
15 
6 

1 


In-house  traimrg  m 
health  occupat  ons 
tor  m.l.tary  persc^^nel. 

Training  protrams  10 
prov.de  mil.taty  serv- 
ices with  professional 
and  nonprofess  oi^al 
medical  manpower 
necessary  to  meet  the 
medical  service  re- 
quirements of  OOD 
personnel,  dependents 
and  facilities.  Each  ol 
the  services  has  an 
established  training 
program  intended  for 
military  personnel 
only  and  not  designed 
to  be  related  to  pro- 
grams outside  the 
military. 

All  levels 

Not  available  al  this 
time. 


Comn-iun  fy  Development    Trust  Territory  School 
Training  Program.  of  Nursing. 


17  412 


22 


Matching  grants  to 
State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  help  upgrade 
sk  lis  of  professional 
and  technical  persons 
and  those  with  the 
capacity  to  attain 
these  skills  in  com- 
munity development 
fields.  The  State  IS 
required  to  provide  at 
least  SC;  ol  the  cost 
of  the  training  pro- 
gram. 


C.  V,  OJT 

Approximately  150  to 
200  persons  were 
trained  in  the  field  ot 
environmental  health — 
air  pollution  special- 
ists, sanitary  engi- 
neers, sanitarians, 
sanitarian  technicians, 
and  environmental 
health  aides. 


Operational  budget  for  a 
school  with  a  2' ,.  year 
curriculum  leading  to 
a  certif  cale  as  a 
graduate  nurse. 
(Valid  only  in  the 
Trust  Territories). 


Trust  Territory  Scholar- 
ship Program  (Medi- 
cal), 

Scholarships  lor  training 
personnel  in  all  areas 
of  health  service. 


FY  68  funds  obligated 


Total  122.000,000  Health 
{988,000 


Total  $175,000,tOG 
Health  $15,748.UU0 


One  schtol  with  65 
studeits  enrolled. 


Not  available 


Total  $2,792,000  Health 
$75,000 


All  for  health  $108,200 


C.  IR,  D,  B.  AA 

Scholarships  to  64 

Stu- 

Occupations  dents 

Dentist  ..         .       .  7 

Hospital  adminis- 
trator   1 

Laboratory  per- 
sonnel             .  .  1 

Medical  record 

librarian 1 

Nurse 13 

Physician 35 

Sanitarian 5 

Sanitarian  engi- 
neer   1 

£4 

All  for  health  $151,000 


Organization 

Legislation 

Program 
Type  of  aid 


Level  OS  education 

Institutions  or  individuals  sup- 
ported FY  68. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR 

Office  ot  Territories 


In-house  and  other  special  training 
for  health  workers  in  the  Trust 
Territories 

Training  to  upgrade  health  workers 
in  the  Trust  Territories 


C,  OJT 

Training  conducted  in  6  district 

hospitals 


FY  68  funds  obligated 


Not  available 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Manpower  Administration 

Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  ot  1962,  as  amended  in  1%5 
(P.l.  89-15.  Sec  203  and  231;  42 
use  2583  and  2586). 

Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Program  (Institutional  Training) 


Contracts  and  agreements  usually 
with  local  employment  services  and 
education  ageiKies,  tor  occupa- 
tional trainins  of  unemployed  and 
underemployed  persons.  Program 
administered  lointly  by  Department 
ol  Labor  and  Department  of  Health. 
tdttcalion.  and  Welfare 

v.hI 

14,875  persons  trained 

Occupations  Students 

Horns  health  aide.. 326 

MediMi  lab.  assistant 282 

MediOil  records  clerk 127 

NurM  aide,  orderly 4,147 

PraettalNurM 4,901 

ProlaisioatI  ruim  (rt- 

frejher) 3,612 

Psychiatric  aide 324 

Surgital  technician 182 

Other. 974 

14.875 
Total*-$202,000.000 
Healtl— $27,000,000  (Est) 


T 


Manpower  Development  and  Training      Economic  Opportunity  Act  ol  1964 
Actol  1%2.  amended  (PL.  67  415).        (P  L.  88-452),  as  amended  in  1967 
Sec.  204:  42  USC  2584).  (p  L  90-222) 


Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Program  (On-the-iob  training) 


Contracts  with  hospitals,  health 
facilities  or  other  employers,  for 
on-the  |ob  training  of  unemployed 
and  under-employed  persons  who 
cannot  secure  tulltime  employme|it 
without  such  training.  i 


New  Careers  Program 


ContrKts  with  non-profit  agencies  to 
develop  career  opportunities  lor 
low-income,  unemployed  persons  in 
programs  to  improve  community 
conditions  in  areas  ot  health,  educa- 
tion, welfare  and  other  areas. 


OJT 

2.885  persons  trained 

Occupation  Trainees 

Cottage  parent  (medical 

service). 216 

Dental  Lab.  technician 4bi 

Nurse  Aide,  orderly 1,476 

Professional  nurse  (refresher)  .  200 

Surgical  technician 146 

Ward  Clerk 100 

Other 295 

2,885 


All  Levels 

2.392  individuals  assisted  in  all  occu- 
pations, data  not  available  lor 
health 


Total-$87.000.000 
Health— $2,000,000 


(est) 


Tot»t-J7,500,000 
Heaitit— not  available 


Organization 

Legislation 
Program 
Type  of  aid 


Leve,  ot  education 
Institutions  or  individuals  sup- 

porled  FY  68. 
FY  6e  funds  obligatad 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
Division  ol  Nuclear  Education  and 

Training 

Atomic  Energy  Act  ot  1954,  amended 
P.L  (86-373) 

Medical  Qualil  cations  Courses  (Med- 
ical Radioisotopes  Courses, 

(^st-type  contracts  made  v.itf  Cak 
Ridge  Associated  Universities 
(ORAU)  lor  staff  and  overhead  costs 
for  providing  physicians  with  knowl- 
edge and  skill  needed  lor  AEC 
license  to  use  radioisotopes. 

C.  PU 

ORAU  trained  57  physicians 


Special  Fellowships  in  Health  Physics. 

Fellowships  to  students  to  help  meet 
need  for  health  physicists  in  gov- 
erneient.  industry,  and  higher  edu- 
cation. Institutional  allowances  to 
cover  tuition  and  lees. 

D.  M 

Fellowships  to  70  health  physicists 


Special  Fellowships  in  fndustrial  Med- 
icine. 

Fellowships  to  students  to  help  satisfy 
demand  lor  physKians  with  tre  n- 
ing  in  industrial  hazards  ol  atomic 
energy    Institutional  allowances  to 
cover  tuition  aod  laei. 

C.  PU 

FtUewships  to  II  physKieiis 


Ail  tot  health  $74,945  (costs) AU  (ol  health  $4«8^99 AU  lor  health  $146^. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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OrganizatKHi 
Legislation 

Program 
Type  of  aid 

Level  of  education 

Institutions  or  individuals 
supported  FY  68. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 


The  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (42  USC 
1861  1875). 


NSF  Programs  Contributing  to 
Support  ol  Education  and 
Training. 

Grants  to  institutions  for  support  of 
science  education  and  research 
training,  and  for  the  construction 
of  facilities.  Grants  for  students 
thru  institutions  and  direct 
fellowships  support  to  students. 

PD,  D.  M,  PB 

College  or  university  students 
supported  in  a  variety  of  science 
programs  which  may  or  may  not 
be  related  to  health;  continuing 
education  programs  tor  secondary 
school  and  college  teachers  ot 
science. 


OFFfCE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

Health  Services  Office  Community  Job  Corps  Health  Office 

Action  Program. 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1%4  42  USC  2711,  Economic  Opportunity 

amended.  Title  II.  Sec.  222(aX4KA).  Act  of  1%4.  as  amended.  Title  1 

PL.  90-222.  81  Stat.  672.  1%7  section  101.  P.L.  90-222,  81  Slat. 

42  USC  2809.  572,  Dec.  23.  1967,  42  USC  2711. 


Comprehensive  Neighborhood  Health 
Services  Program. 


Proiect  grants  to  establish  health 
centers  offering  care  to  low- 
income  persons.  Training  and 
employment  opportunities  to  be 
offered  these  persons. 


OJT 

Protect  grants  in  36  health  centers 
Occupation  Students 

Clerical  Other        .  411 

Dental  aide  52 

Family  health  worker      ..   324 

Lab.  X-ray  Pharm  aide 31 

Medical  records  aide    30 

Nurse  aide  131 

Social  Service  aide       82 


Job  Corps  Centers- 


FY  68  funds  obligated 


Total-$148.281.520;  Health- 
available. 


not 


All  for  health  $1,200,000 


Proiect  grants  to  vocational  training 
centers  toi  disadvantaged  youth 
ages  16-21.  Training  in  health 
occupations  included  in  some 
vocational  training  program. 


V.  HS.  OJT 

Calendar  year  1968.  project  grants  in 
22  Job  Corps  Centers. 
Occupation  Students 

Dental  lab,  assistant   .    .  40 

Medical  lab  assistant.       71 

Nurse  aide  .    1,611 

Physical  therapist  assistant  ...       22 

Practical  nurse 222 

Wardclerk t2 

Other.       922 

2.970 

Not  available 


Organization 
Legislation 

Program 

Type  of  aid 


VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 
Department  ot  Medicine  and 
Surgery 

Veterans  Hospitalization  and  Medical 

Services  Modernization  Amend- 
ments ol  1966  (PL  89  785) 

Medical  and  Allied  Health  Services 
Training 

Clinical  framing  is  provided  m  VA 
hospitals  and  clinics  to  physicians 
and  dentists  (residents  and  interns), 
medical  and  dental  students,  gradu- 
ate students  in  health  fields,  stu- 
dents of  nursing  schools  and  otner 
professional  heaitn  schools,  students 
in  health  fields  at  community  and 
junior  colleges,  and  to  health  service 
trainees  m  accredited  heaitn  serv- 
k:es  programs  where  college  training 
is  not  refluifed  Students  i"  some 
programs  receive  payments  for  on- 
duty  training  hours 


Department  of  Veterans  Benefits 


Title  38  USC.  Chapter  31 


Vocational  Rehabilitation  lor  Disabled 
Veterans 

Grants  for  students,  drectly  or  thru 
institutions,  to  restore  empiovabilify 
lost  by  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability 


Title  38  USC,  chapter  34 


Educational  Assistance  for  Post- 
Korean  Veterans  and  Servicemen. 

Direct  grants  to  students  to  provide 
educational  benefits  to  qualiSsd  per- 
sons 


Title  38  USC.  chapter  35 


Educational  Assistance  for  Families 
of  Deceased  or  Disabled  Veterans 

Direct  grants  to  students  to  provide 
educational  opportunities  for  lammej 
ol  deceased  or  disabled  veterans 


Level  of  education 

Institutions  or  individuals  sup- 
ported. FY  68. 


All  levels 

Occupation 
Dental  intern     . 
Dental  resident 
Dental  student.. 
Medical  intern . 


All  levels 


66 

80 

421 

353 

Medical  resident.. 3.754 

Medical  rehabilitation  thera- 
pist  906 

Medical  student  10.300 

Nursing  student 10. 453 

Nttrse.  professional 763 

Pharmacy  student 150 

Practical  nurse 1.026 

Psychologist 726 

Social  worker 670 

Other 2.091 


Students  13.200  students  in  all  fields,  includes 


176  in  health 
Occupation 
Medical  and  dental  technician. 

Nurse 

Pharmacist 

Physician 

Veterinarian 

Other. 


Students 
97 
27 
16 
14 
3 
19 

TtT 


31.759 


FY  68  funds  obligated 


All  for  health,  $60,872,000 


Total.  $22,350,000 
Health— not  available 


All  levels 

604.600  students  in  all  fields,  includes 
44,079  in  health 
Occupation  Students 

Dentist -     1.442 

Hospital  and  medical  services.    3. 265 
Medical    and    related    tech- 
nician    .  26. 816 

Medical  technologists 963 

Nurse 1.076 

Pharmacist 797 

Physician 8. 681 

Other 1.039 

44. 079 


Total.  $400,000,000 
Health— not  available 


All  levels 


36.900  students  in  all  fields.  inc'uJes 
2  088  in  health 

Occupation  Stude 'Is 


Dentist. 
Hospital  and  medical  services. 
Medical    and    related    tech- 
nician.  

Medical  technologist 

Nurse 

Pharmacist. 
Physician... 
Other 


78 
108 

56 
274 
1.076 
123 
206 
167 

2.038 


Total,  $37,300,000 
Health— not  available 


1  This  inventory  ol  Federal  health  manpower  p-ograms  is  complete  in  respect  to  the  Department 
ot  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  its  programs  Not  all  Federal  health  manpower  training 
programs  are  included  from  other  agenices.  Those  programs  not  included  constitute  a  small 
percentage  ol  the  total  allocation  ol  training  dollars  and  numbers  ol  individuals  m  training  The 
data  listed  under  the  category  "Institutions  or  Individuals  Supported  in  FY68  "  refers  only  to 
health  occupations,  unless  otherwise  specifed. 


Key  to  level  of  training  The  following  table  lists  all  abbreviations  used  in  tfie  "Lere'  of  Educa- 
tion" section  of  this  inventory : 

C Continuing  education  at  all  levels 

PD Postdoctoral 

l&R..  Internships  and  residencies 

D .  Doctora 

M.. .       Master  5 

PB Post  oaccaabfeate 

B- Baccalaureate 

AA Associate  o*  Arts  degree  Associate  of  Science  degree 

V Vocational  education 

0      ...  Other  o.pioma  RN 

HS High  school 

OJT On-the-iob  training 

GC General  consumer  general  public 
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8.  2899— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  BUDGET  AND 
ACCOUNTINO  ACT   OP    1921 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro-- 
duce  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
of  1921.  I  do  this  In  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams)  and  myself. 

The  objective  of  this  proposal  is  to 
require  that  the  ofQcial  budget  transmit- 
ted to  Congress  shall  be  made  up  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury,  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  administrative  budget.  It  would 
make  as  the  ofiBcial  budget  of  the  U.S. 
Government  that  budget  which  shows 
whether  or  not  the  General  Treasury  is 
operating  in  balance,  with  a  surplus,  or 
a  deficit.  The  official  budget,  if  this  pro- 
posal is  enacted,  would  no  longer  follow 
the  concepts  of  the  so-called  consolidated 
budget. 

Mr.  President,  a  Commission,  made  up 
ofTnen-of  distinction  and  ability,  recom- 
mended the  use  of  a  budget  which  com- 
bined all  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  with 
the  trust  funds  handled  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Their  report  was  made  on  Octo- 
ber 10,  1967.  The  administration,  then  in 
power,  adopted  the  recommendations  of 
this  Commission  and  the  outgoing  Presi- 
dent, in  his  budget  recommendations  of 
Januarj-  1969,  followed  this  concept  of 
combining  trust  funds  and  general  funds. 
The  new  administration,  which  came  in 
on  January  20,  1969,  adhered  to  the 
change  that  had  been  made  and  has 
continued  to  follow  the  pattern  of  com- 
bining general  funds  and  trust  funds. 

It  is  conceded  that  this  new  budget  con- 
cept contains  some  factors  that  are  de- 
sirable and  helpful  in  ascertaining  the 
total  amount  of  money  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  taking  out  of  our  economy  in 
taxes  and  the  total  amount  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  placing  back  into  our  economy 
as  expenditures.  As  it  is  working  out, 
however,  some  veo'  serious  defects  and 
objections  are  evident.  These  defects  out- 
weigh the  benefits  of  this  new  type  of 
budget.  I  shall  try  to  illustrate: 

When  the  distinguished  Director  of  the 
Budget  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Finance  earlier  this  year,  his  state- 
ment indicated  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  people  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  living  within  its  in- 
come. The  fact  is,  however,  that  in  the 
fiscal  year  that  ended  on  June  30,  1969, 
the  national  debt  was  higher  than  it  was 
1  year  before.  You  cannot  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  experience  an  increase 
in  debt  as  a  result  thereof. 

The  distinguished  Director  of  the 
Budget  also  conveyed  the  statement  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  country  that  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  it  was  expected 
that  the  Government  would  operate  with 
a  surplus  of  some  $6  billion.  I  called  his 
attention  to  the  size  of  the  national  debt. 
I  expressed  pleasure  over  the  fact  that 
we  were  going  to  have  a  balanced  budget, 
and  I  pointed  out  that  if  we  continued 
with  a  surplus  of  that  size  for  60  years 
we  would  pay  off  the  entire  national  debt. 
The  Director  was  quick  to  correct  mi. 


and  point  out  that  that  would  not  be 
the  case,  that  the  figures  he  was  using 
included  trust  funds,  and  that  in  this 
current  year  we  would  not  have  a  sur- 
plus In  the  general  operating  funds  of 
the  Government.  We  would  not  even 
have  a  balanced  budget  but  we  would 
have  a  deficit.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  If  we 
operate  on  the  same  basis  for  the  next 
60  years  that  we  are  operating  on  this 
year,  instead  of  wiping  out  the  national 
debt,  the  national  debt  will  have  in- 
creased from  its  present  $361.2  billion  to 
$618  billion. 

Mr.  President,  trust  funds  are  just 
what  the  name  implies.  They  are  funds 
held  in  trust.  A  prime  example  of  trust 
funds  held  by  the  Federal  Government 
are  the  social  security  taxes  that  are  col- 
lected. They  are  held  in  a  special  fund 
and  they  are  dedicated  to  a  special  pur- 
pose. They  are  not  a  part  of  the  funds 
available  for  the  general  running  of  the 
Government. 

The  use  of  trust  funds  is  common  in 
private  life.  If  a  lawyer  receives  $2,000  as 
a  lee  for  his  services  and  $5,000  for  his 
client,  the  amount  of  money  available  for 
spending  by  that  lawyer  is  $2,000,  not 
S7.000.  The  lawyer's  decision  as  to 
spending,  his  purchases  and  his  con- 
tracts, and  the  obligations  which  he  cre- 
ates for  himself  cannot  be  geared  to  re- 
ceipts of  $7,000.  In  such  a  case,  he  will 
find  himself  badly  in  debt,  in  serious  fi- 
nancial trouble,  and  he  might  be  dis- 
barred. 

This  new  budget  is  not  at  all  workable 
for  the  conimittees  of  the  Congress  which 
have  the  responsibility  of  recommending 
tax  laws.  For  instance,  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  memorandum  that  had  to  be  prepared 
by  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
so  that  that  committee  would  know  what 
the  tax  needs  of  the  country  are.  Accord- 
ing to  the  consolidated  budget  we  ended 
the  fiscal  year  of  1969  on  June  30  last 
with  a  surplus  of  $3.1  billion.  Actually,  in 
the  general  funds,  that  is  the  money 
available  for  the  ordinai-y  expenses  of 
Government,  we  ran  a  deficit  of  $5.3 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  we  tell  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country  that  a  surtax  is 
necessarj'  if  they  are  officially  informed 
that  we  had  a  surplus  of  over  $3  billion? 
The  surtax  extension  is  necessary  be- 
cause we  had  a  deficit  of  over  $5  billion. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  say  "No  "  to  a  request 
for  an  appropriation  or  reduce  an  appro- 
priation if  those  asking  for  an  appropria- 
tion are  told  that  there  is  a  surplus  avail- 
able running  into  billions  of  dollars  when, 
in  truth  and  in  fact,  there  is  a  very  siz- 
able deficit? 

Mr.  President,  how  can  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance resist  petitions  and  requests  for 
lower  taxes  if  the  people  of  the  country 
are  told  erroneously  that  we  are  operat- 
ing either  with  a  balanced  budget  or  with 
a  sui-plus? 

There  are  many  situations  that  can  be 
cited  to  sliow  that  if  we  continue  with 
this  so-called  consolidated  budget  we  will 
continue  to  have  confusion,  misunder- 
standing, and  even  danger  of  serious 
financial  difficulty.  How  can  it  be  argued 


that  the  investment  credit  which  reduces 
revenues  by  about  $7  biUion  should  be 
repealed  if  the  country  is  told  that  we  are 
operating  at  a  huge  surplus? 

A  short  while  ago  I  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  a  very  dedicated  public  servant 
in  the  executive  branch.  He  had  received 
orders  to  cut  his  bud^t  and  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  let  one  excellent  secretary 
go  and  operate  with  three  instead  of 
four.  The  truth  is  that  we  are  operating 
with  a  deficit.  The  truth  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  having  to  borrow  a 
lot  of  money.  The  truth  is  that  the  na- 
tional debt  is  increasing  because  we  are 
not  living  within  our  means.  The  official 
budget  of  the  United  States  should  tell 
the  people  and  the  Congress  these  facts. 
If  this  public  official  must  go  from  four 
secretaries  to  three  and  some  qualified 
young  lady  goes  off  the  payroll,  all  par- 
ties concerned  are  entitled  to  kno\%the 
true  facts  about  our  budget  situation. 
In  spite  of  good  intentions,  the  consoli- 
dated budget  concept  does  not  give  them 
the  true  facts. 

Mr.  President,  the  national  debt  on 
June  30,  1968  was  $341.1  billion.  On 
June  30,  1969,  it  was  $354.3  billion.  Yet. 
by  following  this  consolidated  budget 
concept  the  Congress  and  the  people  were 
told  that  we  operated  with  a  surplus  for 
that  very  same  year  of  3.1  billion  dollars. 
It  just  cannot  be.  The  consohdated 
budget  idea  is  unworkable.  It  is  deceptive. 
It  adds  to  the  burden  of  the  Congress.  It 
is  confusing  and  it  creates  a  multitude  of 
problems. 

Mr.  President,  the  official  budget  of 
the  United  States,  if  we  are  to  avoid 
financial  chaos,  must  be  the  budget  that 
excludes  trust  funds.  It  must  be  what  we 
heretofore  liave  called  the  administrative 
budget  and  the  type  of  budget  which  we 
have  followed  through  the  years.  This 
will  not  make  it  impossible  or  unlawful 
for  an  additional  Presidential  message  to 
be  sent  to  the  Congress  informing  the 
Congress  and  the  country  of  tlie  total 
amoimt  of  taxes  taken  out  of  the  economy 
and  the  total  amount  of  expenditures  re- 
turned to  the  economy.  The  economists 
and  others  will  then  have  the  figures 
necessary  to  make  recommendations  for 
the  management  of  our  economy. 

The  consolidated  budget  method  for 
the  everj'-day  job  of  levying  taxes  and 
handling  expenditures  in  a  responsible 
way  does  not  work.  We  need  a  budget 
that  shows  whether  or  not  we  are  in  bal- 
ance or  running  behind  or  accumulating 
a  surplus  in  reference  to  the  funds  that 
are  available  for  the  ordinary  expendi- 
tures of  the  Government.  It  is  just  that 
simple. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  quickly 
approve  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  2899*  to  amend  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act.  1921,  so  as  to  require 
the  submission  of  the  budget  on  an  ad- 
ministrative budget,  rather  than  a  imi- 
fied  budget  basis,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Curtis  ifor  himself  and  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware!,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


September  16,  1969 
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S  2905— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
CORRECTIONAL  FACXLITIES  IM- 
PROVEMENT ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  that  will 
make  $1  bUlion  in  Federal  funds  avail- 
able over  the  ne%l  5  years  for  the  im- 
provement of  StMe  and  local  Juvenile 
Eind  adult  tralnttic  a^d  correctional  in- 
stitutions. 

The  bill  will  provide  funds  both  for 
construction  and  modernization  of  cor- 
rectional facilities  and  institutions. 

It  will  encourage  the  development  of 
open,  community-based  correctional  fa- 
cilities in  the  place  of  secluded  and  iso- 
lated Institutions. 

It  will  provide  for  the  improvement  of 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs  in 
institutions. 

It  will  provide  for  the  improvement  of 
edxlcational  and  vocational  training  pro- 
grams. 

It  will  provide  for  better  trained  insti- 
tutional personnel. 

And  it  will  call  for  a  cooperative  effort 
among  all  law  enforcement,  correctional 
and  criminal  justice  agencies  to  help  the 
juvenile  and  adult  correctional  systems. 
This  bill  is  based  on  a  nationwide  in- 
vestigation of  institutional  problems  by 
the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  and  it  is  based  on  weeks 
of  hearings  conducted  by  the  subcom- 
mittee since  March  of  this  year. 

I  Introduce  this  legislation  because 
the  correctional  field  cannot  extricate 
itself  from  its  floundering  condition 
without  the  kind  of  assistance  I  am  pro- 
posing. The  top  experts  in  the  correc- 
tional field  have  asked  for.  pleaded  for. 
this  kind  of  Federal  assistance. 

Let  me  explain  some  of  the  needs  of 
our  institutions  and  some  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  States  and  localities  in 
meeting  these  needs.  Over  100,000  juve- 
niles are  today  detained  in  jails  con- 
trary to  every  accepted  correctional 
standard  and  in  many  cases  contrary 
to  State  and  local  law.  These  children 
are  confined  in  filthy  jails  with  hardened 
adult  offenders  because  there  is  no  money 
to  build  detention  homes  for  them.  And 
there  is  no  money  to  build  regional  de- 
tention homes  that  could  be  used  by  sev- 
eral localities. 

I  consider  it  a  crime  against  society  to 
keep  juveniles  in  the  jails  that  have 
been  looked  at  by  our  investigators. 

I  feel  that  strongly  about  this,  Mr. 
President,  because  many  of  these  chil- 
dren are  not  even  delinquent. 

Their  only  crime  is  that  they  have 
been  neglected  or  abandoned  by  their 
parents. 

Yet.  judges  use  the  jails  because  93 
percent  of  the  Nations  juvenile  courts 
have  no  separate  juvenile  detention  fa- 
cilities. 

Overall,  by  1975,  the  States  and  lo- 
calities will  need  over  a  billion  dollars 
fcr  the  construction  and  renovation  of 
institutions.  The  need  exists  in  the  face 
of  great  financial  difficulty  already  be- 
ing experienced  by  most  States  and  lo- 
calities. State  and  local  tax  structures 
are  stretched  to  the  ultimate  limit.  Some 
cities  face  the  problem  of  shutting  down 
schools  if  more  funds  cannot  be  ac- 
quired. 
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Yet,  further  increases  In  taxation 
would  face  these  States  and  localities 
with  a  mass  exodus  of  the  taxpaylng 
populatkin  and  business  establishments. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  been  told 
that  the  correctional  field,  including  the 
institutions,  are  at  the  very  bottom  of 
the  "totem  pole"  of  priorities.  When 
budgets  are  cut,  it  is  in  the  correctional 
field  where  the  first  cuts  occur. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  need  in  the 
correctional  field  is  not  as  much  for  new 
institutions  as  it  is  for  new  types  of 
institutions  to  replace  the  old  ones.  The 
existing  institutions,  the  jails,  the  large 
training  schools  and  penitentiaries  are 
detrimental  to  the  inmates.  They  are 
detrimental  to  the  process  of  rehabilita- 
tion that  should  be  developed.  But  few 
States  have  the  funds  to  convert  the 
system  from  outdated  penal  and  cor- 
rectional programs  to  modem  programs 
of  rehabilitation. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  the 
gross  mismanagement  and  mishandling 
of  the  inmate  population. 

When  I  opened  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings in  this  field,  I  said  that  the  pubhc 
has  never  been  told  of  what  goes  on  in 
the  training  schools,  the  reformatories, 
and  the  penitentiaries  throughout  the 
country.  I  said  then  that  it  would  be  our 
task  to  determine  how  well  these  institu- 
tions are  handling  and  rehabilitating 
their  inmates.  From  preliminary  investi- 
gations we  suspected  that  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  confined  offenders  was  inade- 
quate. 

We  have  now  confirmed  that  inade- 
quacy in  full  measure. 

In  fact,  we  have  been  told  by  expert 
witnesses  that  rather  than  rehabilitat- 
ing the  inmates,  our  institutions  release 
■finely  honed"  criminals  who  are  more 
disturbed,  more  deviant,  more  hardened, 
and  more  dangerous  than  ever. 

The  subcommittee  was  told  by  admin- 
i.strators  of  juvenile  programs  that  it 
would  be  better  if  many  of  the  delin- 
quents were  never  apprehended  because 
they  deteriorate  rather  than  improve  un- 
der the  guardianship  of  the  State. 

The  subcommittee  was  given  case  his- 
tories of  young  people  who  entered  juve- 
nile institutions  as  simple  truants  and 
received  enough  education  in  criminality 
to  leave  with  the  attitudes  of  hardened 
felons. 

And  we  heard  testimony  given  by  the 
inmates  themselves  that  they  actually 
look  forward  to  renewing  a  life  of  crime, 
violence,  and  revenge  upon  release  from 
confinement. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  expert.s 
in  this  field  told  us  that  perhaps  the  only 
solution  was  to  ask  the  judges  not  to 
commit  offenders  to  institutions  because 
of  the  atrocious  conditions  that  exist 
there.  The  logical  conclusion  of  this  seri- 
ous recommendation  was  that  we  are 
probably  giving  better  protection  to  the 
pubhc  by  releasing  offenders  back  into 
the  streets  rather  than  sending  them  to 
institutions  where  they  become  more 
dangerous  and  more  crime  prone  than 
before. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  because  we  need  to 
protect  the  pubhc  that  I  propose  this 
legislation. 

Too  long  we  have  shut  our  eyes  to 
what  hap(>ens  to  confined  offenders. 


Too  long  we  have  deceived  ourselves 
by  fostering  the  belief  that  correctional 
institutions  correct,  that  training  Bchools 
train,  and  that  rehabilitation  centers  re- 
liabilitate. 
Too  long  we  have  listened  only  to  those 
correctional  experts"  who  told  us  what 
we  wanted  to  hear. 

Today,  we  are  paying  for  this  apathy 
and  self-deception  with  a  critical  crime 
problem  in  the  Nation,  much  of  which  is 
fostered  and  encouraged  in  our  penal 
institutions. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  we  found  in  the 
subcommittee  s  inquiry.  The  first  witness 
who  testified,  the  district  attorney  from 
Philadelphia,  told  us  of  widespread  ho- 
mosexuality and  brutal  homosexual  at- 
tacks on  inmates  in  Philadelphia's  pris- 
ons. His  testimony  highlighted  not  only 
Philadelphia's  problem  but  the  problem 
across  the  Nation.  His  testimony  was 
confirmed  by  virtually  everj'  other  wit- 
ness who  has  appeared  since,  no  matter 
what  part  of  the  country  they  were  from. 
Other  witnesses  outlined  the  problems 
of  suicide,  torture,  sexual  exploitation 
and  even  murder  that  characterized  our 
so-called  correctional  system. 

We  were  told  of  tragic  cases  of  suicide 
among  the  7.000  juveniles  committed  to 
the  county  jails  in  Miimesota. 

We  were  told  of  inmates  going  insane 
because  of  extensive  confinement,  month 
after  month,  in  isolation  cells  in  'Virginia. 
We  were  told  of  inmates  being  tortuied 
and  burned  to  death  in  jail  cells  in 
Chicago. 

And  we  were  told  unbelievable  tales  of 
sexually  exploited  young  girls  in  New 
York's  Youth  House  wheie  one  young  in- 
mate had  to  dehver  her  own  baby  for 
lack  of  medical  care  and  facilities. 

The  subcommittee  was  also  told  of  the 
biTital  torture,  beatings,  and  solitary  con- 
finement of  offenders  in  the  Ohio  peni- 
tentiarj'. 

We  were  given  e\'idence  of  even  woree 
torture  practiced  in  Arkansas.  'While  the 
reaction  of  Arkansas  penologists  was  "so 
what  else  is  new."  I  can  report  that  since 
our  hearings  19  persons  have  been  m- 
dieted  on  47  cotmts  by  a  Federal  grand 
jury  for  brutality  and  excessive  punL-h- 
ment  perpetrated  on  the  inmates  of  that 
state's  penal  institutions. 

The  subcommittee  was  told  of  brutal 
beatings  suffered  by  young  boys  in  the 
juvenile  institutions  in  Texas.  Again,  the 
administrators  denied  this.  But  1  week 
after  the  hearmgs  a  guard  named  by  our 
witness  was  fired  for  beating  a  young  boy 
.so  badly  he  was  confined  to  a  hospital 
with  a  broken  jaw. 

There  is  evidence  in  our  hearing  record 
that  prisoners  liave  been  murdered  by  the 
guard  force  or  other  inmates  with  no 
legal  action  taken. 

There  is  evidence  m  the  record  sub- 
mitted by  competent  investigators  that 
75  percent  of  the  guards  m  some  institu- 
tions are  crooked  and  corrupt. 

There  is  evidence  in  the  hearing  record 
that  in  every  part  of  the  country,  in- 
mates, young  and  old,  are  exploited, 
beaten,  and  dehumanized  in  ways  that 
could  have  been  imderstood  in  the  middle 
ages,  but  are  hard  to  believe  in  the  20th 
centtu^'. 

I  fully  realize  that  even  today  the  pub- 
lic and  the  Congress  would  find  it  hard 
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to  believe  the  horror  stories  that  are  en- 
acted within  prison  walls. 

We  nnd  It  difficult  to  believe  that 
these  conditions  exist  because  this  so- 
ciety has  for  many  years  confused  the 
concepts  of  punishment  and  rehabilita- 
tion. We  have  considered  them  as  one 
and  the  same  and  we  have  believed 
that  because  of  punishment,  offenders 
leave  the  prison  walls  better  citizens. 

The  truth  is  the  public  has  been  gross- 
ly mistaken  In  this  belief. 

The  truth  is  offenders  do  not  leave 
the  prison  better  citizens. 

We  must,  at  long  last,  face  the  fact 
that  punishment  is  not  rehabilitation; 
that  punishment  cannot  be  confused 
with  rehabilitation;  and  that  the  kind 
of  treatment  I  have  described  above  can 
In  no  way  turn  a  criminal  into  a  law 
abiding  citizen. 

When  we  treat  men  like  wild  animals 
we  teach  them  to  act  like  wild  animals. 

This  is  our  posture  today  with  respect 
to  prison  inmates. 

Because  of  public  apathy,  because  of 
lack  of  fvuids  and  because  of  the  short- 
sightedness of  the  public  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, we  practice  custody  rather 
than  correction. 

The  institutions  receive  the  social  fail- 
ures, the  misfits  and  the  psychologically 
disturbed  offenders.  These  are  men  who 
come  from  the  bottom  of  the  heap  of 
humanity.  These  are  men  who  are  most 
difficult  to  understand  and  who.  in  turn, 
do  not  understand  society.  They  are 
confused,  frustrated  and  ridden  with 
anxiety.  It  is  often  for  these  verj'  rea- 
sons that  they  have  turned   to  crime. 

They  have  been  punished  enough  by 
chance  or  circumstance  or  the  social 
conditions  in  which  they  developed. 
These  men  need  treatment  and  educa- 
tion and  the  kind  of  help  that  could  en- 
able them  to  adjust  to  life  in  the  com- 
munity. This  kind  of  help  can  be  pro- 
vided only  by  trained  professionals.  In- 
stead, we  have  gone  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, we  have  placed  the  offenders  under 
the  charge  of  the  least  competent,  the 
least  trained,  and  the  lowest  paid  per- 
sonnel. These  are  the  prison  guards  who 
often  know  only  one  means  of  controlling 
the  inmate,  by  brute  force. 

Because  of  public  apathy  and  because 
of  the  public's  irrational  fear  we  are  pre- 
occupied with  security  rather  than  treat- 
ment. 

In  most  cases,  from  the  guard  to  the 
warden,  institutional  personnel  have 
been  conditioned  to  prevent  escape  as 
the  main  justification  for  their  being. 
This  is  a  system  that  has  developed  for 
over  100  years.  It  is  a  system  that  the 
public  expects  and  demands  but  it  is  a 
system  that  does  not  allow  experimen- 
tation with  innovative  programs. 

In  this  regard  let  me  quote  from  the 
testimony  of  one  witness  who  appeared 
before  our  hearings: 

We  want  dedicated,  professionally  trained 
individuals  to  work  with  these  difficult  casee, 
as  long  as  they  are  willing  to  be  hired  for  less 
money  than  comparable  employment  would 
offer  them  in  other  vocations.  We  want  to 
encourage  youths  to  participate  fully  in  bene- 
ficial, therapeutic  settings,  as  long  as  the 
physical  plant  is  drab  and  foreboding  enough 
to  remind  them  that  they  are  to  be  pun- 
ished and  isolated.  We  tcntnt  experimental, 
innovative  aipproaches  utilized,  as  long  as  the 


program  is  in  someone  else's  backyard.  We 
will  bocfc  you  as  long  as  there  are  no  enibar- 
rassing.  untoioard  incidents. 

Why  then  should  program  administrators 
seek  to  be  creative?  Why  should  they  not 
settle  for  custody  and  control  instead  of 
treatment?  Why  then  should  not  the  goal 
of  institutions  be  a  trouble  free  tour  of  duty 
rather  than  true  attltudlnal  change  on  the 
part  of  young  offenders? 

Today  we  have  custody  or  what  has 
been  called  warehousing  of  offenders, 
but  little  else. 

We  have  stood  by  and  allowed  the 
development  of  what  I  call  the  'correc- 
tional cUque"  In  this  field.  It  is  composed 
of  men  many  of  whom  are  willing  to 
whitewash  the  prison  story.  These  are 
men  conditioned  by  the  public's  naive 
belief  that  once  a  criminal  is  out  of  sight 
behind  the  high  wall,  he  can  be  put  out 
of  mind.  These  are  men  who  have  learned 
that  the  basic  requirement  asked  of  a 
warden  is  to  run  a  "quiet  place  "  and 
"keep  the  lid  on."  These  are  men  who 
practice  back  scratching  and  protect  one 
another  against  outsiders. 

I  do  not  want  to  judge  them  too  harsh- 
ly because  there  are  brilliant  and  dedi- 
cated professionals  among  this  group 
but  most  of  them  have  been  unable  to 
improve  conditions  because  the  total  sys- 
tem will  not  allow  it.  All  of  them  are 
victims  of  inadequate  support  from  the 
public.  All  of  them  have  been  allowed  too 
long  to  run  a  "quiet  place." 

The  men  who  operate  our  institutions 
need  help.  They  carmot  run  a  quiet  place 
forever  under  the  present  conditions. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  jail  and  prison 
riots  that  occur  periodically.  And  this  is 
certainly  evidenced  by  the  conditions  tm- 
covered  during  our  hearings. 

The  entire  system  needs  to  be  over- 
hauled. 

The  public  may  not  understand  this 
need.  It  certainly  has  not  understood  it 
in  the  past. 

The  Congress  may  not  want  to  under- 
stand it. 

And  the  administration  may  not  want 
to  spend  the  money  I  am  asking  In  this 
bill. 

But  nothing  less  than  a  major  over- 
haul of  our  institutions  can  serve  to  pro- 
tect the  American  people  from  the  dan- 
gerous criminals  that  are  released  by  the 
kinds  of  institutions  we  have  today. 

Crime,  is  today  our  most  serious  social 
problem.  There  are  over  400,000  offend- 
ers in  our  juvenile  and  adult  institutions. 
And  there  are  new  offenders  coming  in 
every  day. 

There  will  be  more  such  offenders  in 
the  years  to  come  because  our  statistics 
indicate  a  drastic  rise  in  juvenile  delin- 
quency. There  has  been  a  60-percent  in- 
crease in  juvenile  crime  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1960's. 

Crime  will  not  go  away  because  of  our 
wishful  thinking.  Nor  will  the  criminal. 

Crime  costs  our  society  over  S20  billion 
a  year.  Operating  the  ciiminal  justice 
and  correctional  systems  alone  will  cost 
us  $9  billion  annually  by  1975. 

My  bill  calls  for  $1  billion  over  the 
next  5  years  to  establish  reform,  to  make 
certain  that  the  billions  we  alreadj'  spend 
in  corrections,  on  the  present  system  of 
institutions,  are  not  wasted  in  making 
worse  criminals  out  of  prison  inmates. 


We  know  today  that  over  70  percent  of 
ex-Inmates  do  repeat  in  new  crimes. 

In  times  past,  you  could  send  the  of- 
fenders to  isolated  islands  away  from 
civilization.  Today,  we  must  deal  with 
them  in  our  urban  society. 

Over  90  percent  of  the  offenders  in- 
carcerated will  be  released  in  a  few  years. 
If  we  continue  to  neglect  and  abuse  these 
men  in  institutions,  thousands  of  them 
will  again  prey  on  the  public  with  in- 
creased hostility  in  their  hearts  and 
violence  in  their  minds. 

To  prevent  this  further  criminality.  I 
call  for  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 
Today  our  training  schools  and  prisons 
are  the  "hotbeds"  of  criminality  in  this 
Nation.  It  is  in  the  institutions  where 
the  most  dangerous  and  deviant  crim- 
inals congregate.  It  is  in  the  institutions 
where  new  knowledge  in  the  methods 
and  techniques  of  crime  is  passed  on  to 
the  younger  inmates.  Thus  it  must  be 
in  the  institutions  where  we  take  our 
stand  and  make  an  effort  to  turn  back 
the  tidal  wave  of  lawbreaking  that 
threatens  to  engulf  us. 

Because  we  have  so  long  considered 
punishment  the  real  answer  to  criminal- 
ity, we  have  built  the  dungeons  and  the 
cell  blocks  and  the  high  walls  and  the 
iron  bars.  The  wardens  and  the  penol- 
ogists have  paid  lip  service  to  rehabilita- 
tion but  they  have  not  practiced  it.  I 
consider  mj-  bill  the  first  small  step  to 
changing  the  face  of  these  institutions 
and  to  developing  the  kind  of  procedures 
that  can  achieve  correction  of  offenders. 

This  is  not  simply  a  brick  and  mortar 
type  legrislation.  It  is  not  simply  paying 
Federal  fimds  to  States  and  localities  to 
build  buildings.  This  bill  is  designed  to 
improve  the  entire  correctional  system 
in  the  Nation. 

It  will  help  us  get  rid  of  the  bastille- 
like penal  institutions  and  the  dungeons, 
many  of  which  date  back  to  the  last  cen- 
tury. It  will  enable  the  States  to  build 
new  types  of  small,  decentralized,  and 
community-based  institutions. 

The  bill  requires  that  to  obtain  Fed- 
eral money  States  and  localities  have  to 
develop  systems  where  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  rather  than  custody  and 
indiscriminate  punishment  are  the  basic 
ingredients. 

The  bill  requires  that  to  obtain  Fed- 
eral funds  the  States  and  localities  must 
make  an  effort  to  train  and  procure  pro- 
fessionally qualified  personnel  for  the  in- 
stitutions. 

The  bill  requires  that  to  obtain  Fed- 
eral fimds  the  recipients  must  advance 
proposals  to  develop  employment  and 
vocational  training  programs  for  in- 
mates in  cooperation  with  private  indus- 
try. 

The  bill  requires  that  to  obtain  Fed- 
eral funds  States  must  develop  a  coop- 
erative effort  in  the  handling  of  offend- 
ers between  all  agencies  for  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  law  enforcement,  and 
corrections. 

One  of  the  problems  brought  out  in 
our  subcommittee  hearings  time  and 
again  was  the  lack  of  judicial  review  of 
the  conditions  imder  which  offenders  are 
kept  in  confinement.  This  bill  will  force 
the  judges  to  be  concerned  with  what 
goes  on  in  the  institutions  in  which  they 
commit  offenders. 
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1  bdleve  the  amount  of  money  we  ask 
In  this  legislation  Is  small  in  comiaarison 
with  the  benefits  that  the  law  can  achieve 
In  cutting  down  recidivism  among  In- 
mates. 

I  think  it  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
reduction  in  our  crime  rates  and  for 
more  effective  control  of  the  crime  prob- 
lem. 

I  hope  this  bill  will  receive  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  analysis  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the 
analysis  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bill  tS.  2905  >  to  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  States  and  localities  for  the 
construction  and  modernization  of  cor- 
rectional Institutions,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Dodd.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Dodd, 
is  as  follows: 

BaiBF  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CJOHRECTIONAI.  FACILI- 
TIES   IMPBOVEMENT    ASSISTANCE    ACT 

Section  1  gives  the  purpose  of  the  Act — 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  States  and 
localities  for  the  construction  and  moderni- 
zation of  correctional  institutions.  The  Act 
is  cited  as  the  "Correctional  Facilities  Im- 
provement Assistance  Act". 

Section  2  sets  forth  the  findings  of  Con- 
gress that  to  achieve  better  crime  and  de- 
linquency control.  Federal  aid  is  needed  to 
eliminate  serious  inadequacies  and  delects 
In  State  and  local  institutions. 

Section  3  authorizes  the  total  of  $1.- 
OOO.OOO.OOO  in  Federal  funds  to  be  granted 
between  fiscal  years  1970  and  1974. 

Section  4  authorizes  5  percent  of  the  total 
appropriations  to  be  subdivided  among 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  the  Pacific  Islands  ac- 
cording to  need. 

It  sets  forth  the  proportionate  allotment 
of  the  appropriations  to  each  Stale,  which 
would  be  related  to  the  number  of  persona 
confined  in  correctional  Institutions  In  each 
State. 

Section  5  provides  that  funding  under  the 
Act  sbaU  be  In  response  to  a  State  Plan  and 
through  a  St»te  Agency.  However,  it  also 
provides  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
funds  allotted  shall  be  available  to  agencies 
of  political  subdivisions  In  each   State. 

It  sets  forth  certain  regulations  for  the 
granting  of  funds.  It  establishes  restrictions 
on  funding  which  require  States  to  estab- 
llBb  tre»tment  and  other  cooperative  pro- 
grkins  Including  regional  facilities,  in  order 
t  -  receive  monies  under  this  Act. 

Section  6  requires  the  Attorney  General 
In  consultation  with  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
to  develop  regulations  and  criteria  for  the 
granting  of  funds. 

Section  7  require*  mat  the  Peder»l  allot- 
ment p*id  to  eaeb  State  bears  a  definite 
relationship  to  the  non-Federal  amount  of 
funds  allocated  by  each  State. 

This  is  to  assure  that  the  States  do  not 
use  predominately  Federal  monies  for  the 
purpose*  of  this  Act  and  do  not  withdraw 
State  funds  to  other  areas. 

Section  8  and  9  establish  administrative 
and  jQdtclal  review  with  respect  to  the  At- 
torney General's  action  In  disapproving  grant 
funds  under  the  Act. 

Sectioik  10  provides  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  administer  this  Act  through  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
(eetabllBhed  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  BUI  J . 


Section  11  provides  safeguards  to  the 
States  against  Federal  intervention  with  re- 
spect to  the  supervision  or  control  of  any 
police  or  cocreetional  agency  of  the  State. 
It  also  prohibits  expendlttire  of  funds  under 
this  Act  for  religious  faculties  or  Instruction. 

Section  12  defines  correctional  institutions, 
correctional  facilities,  construction,  moderni- 
zation and  the  term  State. 

The  important  distinction  between  con- 
struction and  modernization  Is  that  "con- 
struction" pertains  to  planning  and  erect- 
ing buildings  and  related  facilities.  whUe 
■•modemlzaUon"  relates  to  Improving  pro- 
grams for  treatment,  for  developing  qualified 
personnel,  for  training  and  employment  and 
lor  other  similar  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S      60 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  iMr. 
BoGGS)  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Percy)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  60,  to  create  a  catalog 
of  Federal  assistance  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield  ) ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1142,  to  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  classify  as  a  wilderness  area 
the  national  forest  lands  adjacent  to  the 
Eagle  Cap  Wilderness  Area,  known  as 
the  Minan  River  Canyon  and  adjoining 
area,  in  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.     1362 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  <Mr. 
BocGS) .  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tybincs)  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton), be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1362, 
to  provide  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2035 

Mr,  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stivens),  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnet)  ,  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2035  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  consoli- 
dation of  Federal  assistance  programs. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

E.  2804 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Washlnglan 
(Mr.  Magntjsoh)  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  names 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  , 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
TOH>,  the  Senator  from  Ariaona  (Mr. 
Gold  WATER) ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 


(.Mr.  GRUTOf ) ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
tMr.  iNOtrvK),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGke),  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2804,  to  permit 
a  compact  between  the  several  States 
relating  to  taxation  of  multlstate  Ux- 
peyers;  to  provide  a  formula  for  taxing 
raultistate  taxpayers  for  States  not  en- 
tering into  this  compact  to  require  cer- 
tain sellers  to  collect  sales  and  use  taxes; 
and  for  other  related  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

e.  2893 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
iMr.  Goodkll)  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  'Mr.  McGek)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2893.  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  27,  1960  <74  SUt.  220),  relating  to 
the  preservation  of  historical  and  arche- 
ological  data.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE    JOIKT    EISOLUTTON     ISO 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana <Mr.  Bayh)  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  150,  to 
authorize  the  President  to  designate  the 
period  beginning  October  12,  1969,  and 
ending  October  18,  1969.  as  'National 
Industrial  Hygiene  Week." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  REFORM  ACTT  OF  1969— 
AMENDMENT 

AMINUMENT    NO.    161 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  submitting  an  amendment  intend- 
ed to  be  proposed  by  me  to  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969,  to  delete  the  lan- 
guage of  section  531  regarding  the  tax 
treatment  of  cooperative  associations. 

This  provision,  increasing  the  manda- 
tory cash  patronage  refunds  of  coopera- 
tives from  the  present  20  percent  to  50 
percent,  was  adopted  by  the  House  with- 
out a  word  of  testimony  and  without 
notice  of  any  kind  to  the  taxpayers 
affected. 

It  is.  in  my  judgment,  a  punitive  meas- 
ure which  would  greatly  harm  the  farm- 
ers' ability  to  generate  adequate  capital 
investment  in  their  cooperatives.  At  the 
very  time  when  farmers  need  to 
strengthen  their  marketing,  purchasing, 
and  farm  business  service  cocijeratives 
as  a  means  of  increasing  net  farm  in- 
come, this  ill-advised  tax  provision  would 
cripple  the  equity  structure  of  coopera- 
tives and  force  manj  to  close.  I  do  not 
think  legislation  which  would  further 
depress  farm  income  in  this  country  is  a 
proper  part  of  tax  reform. 

Since  the  Reveiue  Act  of  1962.  fanners 
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through  their  co<M)erative«  have  \mder- 
taken  long-term  flnanclal  obligations  and 
made  large  Investmenta  In  physical  plant 
in  reliance  on  the  20  percent  earnings  re- 
tention rate.  Millions  of  dollars  in  loans 
in  credit  extension  to  cocHJeratives  have 
been  let  under  terms  with  fixed  obliga- 
tions to  pay  siuns  certain  on  specific 
dates.  To  meet  these  obligations  and  to 
finance  future  retained  capital  needs  un- 
der the  new  proposal,  cooperatives  would 
be  forced  to  enter  the  commercial  loan 
market  where  prime  rates  range  from  SVa 
to  10  percent.  In  many  instances,  the 
small-  and  moderate-sized  farm  coopera- 
tives will  be  imiable  to  carry  these  addi- 
tional costs  and  survive. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  the  members  of 
the  Finance  Ccanmlttee  will  review  care- 
f\Uly  the  precipitous  action  of  the  House 
in  drafting  this  pimitive  regulation.  I 
think  they  will  find  the  provision  incon- 
sistent with  the  intrinsic  financial  re- 
quirements of  cooperative  organization. 
I  know  th^'  will  find  it  ccmtrary  to  the 
goal  of  sfrengthening  the  agricultural 
sector  of  our  economy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  161)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


CONTINUATION  OF  PROGRAMS  AU- 
THORIZED UNDER  THE  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF  1964— 
AMENDMENT 

AMKNOMENT    NO.    162 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  at 
present,  by  virtue  of  section  5(f)  of  the 
Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended,  former 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  who  later  gain 
Federal  employment  are  credited  for 
purposes  of  retirement,  seniority,  reduc- 
tion in  force,  and  lay-off  rights,  leave  en- 
titlement, and  other  privileges  based 
upon  length  of  service  with  their  period 
of  service  as  volunteers — not  including 
any  period  of  training.  However,  no 
similar  benefit  has  ever  been  granted  to 
volimteers  serving  in  VISTA  under  title 
vm  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
This  disparity  in  treatment  between 
these  two  very  similar  types  of  voluntary, 
self-help  service  is  one  for  which  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover  any  substantive 
justification. 

More  than  15,000  Individuals  have 
served  as  VISTA  volunteers  and  more 
than  5,000  of  them  are  now  serving — in 
almost  every  State  and  territory,  as  well 
as  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Approximately  50  percent  of  all  VISTA 
volunteers  are  assigned  to  oflBclally-des- 
ignated  community  action  agencies  and 
another  30  percent  to  orgtmizations 
funded  through  the  OfiQce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  or  other  Federal  agency. 
VISTA  volunteers  serve  as  lawyers  Ui 
legal  services  programs.  In  Headstart,  in 
Job  Corps  progrrams,  and  in  almost  every 
conceivable  kind  of  poverty  program  at 
the  grass  roots  level.  Under  section  811 
(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  as 
amended,  and  firm  agency  policy,  they 
are  required  to  live  among  and  at  the 
economic  level  of  the  people  they  serve. 
In  this  respect,  the  hardships  they  en- 
dure are  every  bit  as  great — and  may 
well  be  more  so — than  those  encountered 


by  Peace  Corps  volunteers  In  their  serv- 
ice oversea*. 

When  the  retirement  and  other  credit 
provision  was  enacted  in  the  original 
Peace  Corp«  Act  in  1961,  it  was  explained 
as  designed  to  encourage  volunteers  to 
consider  professional  careers  in  Govern- 
ment service.  I  believe  It  to  be  every  bit 
as  important  to  the  vitality  of  Federal 
service  that  former  VISTA  volunteers 
be  encouTE^ed  to  enter  those  ranks.  The 
type  of  fundamental  person-to-person 
experiences  they  have  had  and  the  sen- 
sitivities they  have  developed  to  the 
problems  of  poverty  and  its  victims  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  Peace  Corps  vol- 
imteers. And  these  qualities  continue  to 
be  sorely  needed  among  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Thus,  I  intend  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  S.   1809,  a  bill  introduced  on 
April  15,  1969,  by  Senator  Gaylord  Nel- 
son, chairman  of  the  Employment,  Man- 
power,  and   Poverty   Subcommittee,   to 
provide  for  the  continuation  of  programs 
authorized  imder  the  Economic  Oppor- 
timity  Act  of  1964,  to  authorize  advance 
fimding   of  such  prograuns,   to   require 
notice  to  Congress  prior  to  delegation  of 
any  program  to  another  agency,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  amendment  would 
extend   to   former   VISTA   volunteers — 
Including  volunteer  leaders,  volunteers 
s«^ing  in  special  volunteer  programs, 
community    volimteers    and    volunteer 
associates — the  identical  length-of-serv- 
ice  credit  now  accorded  former  Peace 
Corps    volunteers.    Enactment    of    this 
amendment   would  mean   that  VISTA 
volunteers  would  for   this  purpose  be 
treated  the  same  as  former  military  per- 
sonnel who  transfer  to  civil  service  jobs. 
The  proposed  amendment,  if  enacted, 
would  apply  to  all  former  VISTA  volim- 
teers who  become  employed  or  who  are 
presently  employed  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  act.  In  order  to  secure  appropriate 
full  credit  toward  civil  service  and  other 
Federal  systems  of  retirement,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  a  former  VISTA  volun- 
teer to  pay  into  the  retirement  system 
the  appropriate  amount  of  employee  con- 
tribution for  the  period  for  which  he 
wishes  credit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment 
I  intend  to  propose  be  printed  in  the 

Record  at  this  point.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  162)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  833  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by 

"(1)  striking  out  In  subsection  (a)  'sub- 
section (b)'  and  inserting  'subsections  (b) 
and  (c)':  and 

"(11)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"  '(c)  Any  f>eriod  of  service  of  a  volunteer 
who  receives  a  living  allowance  of  a  stipened 
under  this  title  shall  be  credited  in  connec- 
tion  with    subsequent   employment    In   the 


same  manner  as  a  like  period  of  civilian  em- 
ployment by  the  United  States  Government — 

"  '  ( 1 )  for  the  purpoeee  of  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  Act.  aa  amended  (5  U.S.C.  2351 
et  seq),  section  86a(a)(l)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C. 
10e3(a)(l)),  and  every  other  Act  establish- 
ing a  retirement  system  for  civilian  em- 
ployees of  any  United  States  Oovemment 
agency:  and 

"'(3)  except  as  otherwise  determined  by 
the  President,  for  the  purposes  of  determin- 
ing seniority,  reduction  In  force,  and  layoff 
rights,  leave  entitlement,  and  other  rights 
and  privileges  based  upon  length  of  service 
under  the  laws  administered  by  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission,  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  and  every  other  Act  establishing  or 
governing  terms  and  conditions  of  service  of 
civilian  employees  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment: Provided,  That  service  of  a  volun- 
teer shall  not  be  credited  toward  completion 
of  any  probationary  or  trial  period  or  comple- 
tion of  any  service  requirement  for  career 
appointment.' 

"(b)  TTie  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  as  to  all  former  volun- 
teers employed  by  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act." 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMBNSMSNT    NO.     163 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (8.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  test 
facilities  at  Kwajalein  MissUe  Range, 
and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  person- 
nel strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  reserve  ownponent  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     164 

Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hartke)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly, 
to  Senate  bill  2546,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    IBS 

Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cook, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy, Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Pell,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  Senate  bill  2546,  supra, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cooper  when  he 
proposed  the  amendment  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.  I 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  REOR- 
GANIZATION PLAN  NO.   1 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Executive  Reorganization 
will  hold  hearings  on  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1,  which  would  reorganize  the 
Interstate  CcKimierce  Commission,  at  10 
ajn.  on  October  2,  1969,  in  room  3302, 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 
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NOTICE    OF    HEARING    ON    STATE 
TAXATION  OF  NATIONAL  BANKS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  H.R.  7491  and  S.  2065,  bills  to 
clarify  the  liability  of  national  bank.s  for 
certain  taxes. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day, September  24.  1969.  and  will  begin 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  5302  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  submit 
written  sUtements  in  connection  with 
this  hearing  should  notify  Mr.  Hugh  H. 
Smith.  Jr..  room  5300  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington,  DC.  20510:  tele- 
phone 225-7391. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  ANNOUNCE- 
MENT OF  ADDITIONAL  TROOP 
WITHDRAWALS    FROM    VIETNAM 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  THE  AD 
HOC  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SUR- 
PLUS PROPERTY  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommit- 
tee on  Surplus  Property  Legislation  will 
hold  hearings  on  Wednesday.  September 
24,  at  10  a.m.,  on  a  number  of  bills  which 
have  been  referred  to  the  subcommittee. 
They  are  sis  follows: 

S.  2583.  Mr.  McGee.  to  convey  to  the 
county  of  Washakie,  Wyo.,  cerUin  real 
property  of  the  United  States. 

S.  2584.  Mr.  McGee,  to  authorize  the 
donation  of  surplus  real  and  personal 
property  to  States  and  political  subdivi- 
sions for  use  in  establishing  and  main- 
taining public  museums. 

S.  2591.  Mr.  Gurney,  to  authorize  the 
donation  of  surplus  personal  property  to 
State  £ind  local  police  organizations. 

S.  2563.  Mr.  Hart,  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Property  Act,  to  permit  the  disposal 
of  surplus  real  property  to  public  hous- 
ing agencies  for  public  housing  purposes. 
Anyone  wishing  to  testify  or  submit 
a  statement  for  the  record  on  any  of  the 
bills  should  contact  Mr.  Glenn  K.  Shri- 
ver,  room  3308,  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, telephone  extension  7464.  as  soon  as 
possible. 

NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Duane  K.  Ci-aske,  of  Guam,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Guam  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  James  P.  Alger. 
Bias  C.  Herrero,  Jr.,  of  Puerto  Rico,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Puerto 
Rico  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Fran- 
cisco A.  Gil,  Jr. 

Edward  R.  Neaher,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
New  York  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Joseph  P.  Hoey,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Tuesday,  September  23,  1969. 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to 
appear  at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
address  the  Senate  on  the  announcement 
just  made  by  President  Nixon. 

The  President's  announcement  of  the 
withdrawal  of  at  least  35,000  additional 
troops  from  Vietnam  resumes  the  mo- 
mentum to  his  Vietnam  peace  strategy 
and  should  ease  the  doubts  that  have 
arisen  concerning  the  direction  of  the 
administration's  policy  in  this  regard. 
Further  withdrawals  should  hopefully  be 
announced  so  that  the  President  may 
fumu  his  earlier  prophecy  that  he 
would  top  the  100.000  figure  for  troop 
withdrawals  by  the  end  of  this  year.  I 
urge  him  to  do  so  and  to  adopt  a  time- 
table for  the  withdrawal  of  at  least  an- 
other 100.000  by  the  end  of  1970. 

Despite  the  divided  counsel  he  ap- 
parently received,  the  President  has 
shown  that  he  recognizes  the  imperative 
need  of  moving  quickly  and  decisively 
forward  to  a  compromise  peace  settle- 
ment and  that  the  phasing  in  of  the 
ARVN  to  the  main  combat  responsibility 
is  the  most  effective  course  toward  that 
end.  His  statement  that  "the  time  has 
come  to  end  this  war  "  will  find  a  deep 
response  among  the  American  people — 
it  is  the  policy  they  expect  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  uiged,  and  I  urge 
again,  that  the  tactic  of  the  phased  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  is  the  crucial 
one  open  to  implementation — as  part  of 
the  Administration's  peace  strategy— 
in  view  of  the  stalemate  in  the  Paris 
peace  negotiations. 

It  will  test  two  things:  First,  whether 
the  government  in  Saigon  can.  and  will, 
broaden  its  base  enough  to  attract  suffi- 
cient allegiance  to  assure  the  sunival  of 
a  non-Communist  government  in  open 
competition  with  the  NLF;  and,  second, 
whether  South  Vietnam  has  the  will  and 
the  capacity,  which  it  may  not  recognize 
now,  but  will  only  recognize  when  faced 
with  this  test,  of  having  to  stand  heavily 
on  its  ovm — especially  with  respect  to 
shouldering  the  main  combat  respon- 
sibility. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  United 
States  will  not  give  aio  of  many  kinds, 
but  the  fundamental  combat  responsi- 
bility must  be  transferred,  and  this  is 
a  step  in  that  direction. 

One  other  observation  I  should  like  to 
make:  the  President,  properly,  specifies 
seven  items  in  which  his  administration 
has  gone  forward  in  an  effort  to  bring 
about  a  political  settlement.  He  specif.ed 
them,  as  follows: 

We  have  renounced  an  imposed  mili- 
tary solution. 

We  have  proposed  free  elections  un- 
der international  supervision. 

We  have  offered  to  withdraw  U.S.  and 
allied  forces  over  a  12-month  period,  if 
the  North  Vietnamese  did  the  same. 

We  have  declared  that  the  United 
States  will  retain  no  military  bases.  We 
have  offered  to  speed  mutual  withdrawal 
imder  a  negotiated  and  super\used 
cease-fire. 

That  we  would  settle  for  a  de  facto  re- 
moval of  the  North  Vietnamese  troops, 
even  if  they  did  not  admit  they  were  in 
there. 


And,  finally,  that  we  would  accept  any 
political  outcome  arrived  at  through  free 
elections. 

The  President  properly  said  the  only 
thing  that  is  not  negotiable  is  the  right  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  deter- 
mine their  own  future. 

The  question  is.  Who  shall  redeem 
that?  They  or  we?  The  main  argument 
that  people  like  myself  make  is  that  we 
have  shed  enough  blood  and  have  spent 
enough  of  our  treasure.  It  is  time  to  turn 
that  redemption  increasingly  over  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  themselves. 

Finally,  these  overtures,  very  real,  very 
substantial,  and  very  creditable,  by  the 
United  States,  deserve  more  support  in 
the   world   than   they   have   received.   I 
think  the  United  States  ought  to  initiate 
appropriate  diplomatic  actions — and  the 
United    Nations    meetings,    which    are 
starting  today,  are  a  good  place  to  be- 
gin— to  get  recognition  and  support  in 
the  world  of  what  we  have  come  forward 
with.  Such  support  could  help  materially 
to   persuade   the   North   Vietnamese   to 
adopt  a  more  flexible  negotiating  position 
and   to  join   in   efforts   to   reduce,   and 
terminate,  the  fighting  and  bloodshed. 
That,  coupled  with  world  disapprovsil  of 
the   harsh   prisoner-of-war  attitude  of 
the  North  Vietnamese,  upon  which  the 
occupant  of  the  Chair   (Mr.  Cranston) 
and  my  colleague  from  New  York  <Mr. 
Goodell)    have    acted,    may    result    in 
changing  the  climate  of  world  opinion, 
which  has  been  one  of  the  big  disadvan- 
tages that  the  United  States  has  faced  in 
the  struggle  over  Vietnam. 

I  urge  our  President  and  our  Govern- 
ment to  undertake  this  action.  The  Pres- 
ident's statement  today  is  a  fine  base  for 
it.  I  shall  do  everything  I  can,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  made  a  very  fine  statement. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  SYMINGTON 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  senior  colleague  from  Mis- 
.M>uri  iMr.  Symington)  has  spent  the 
better  part  of  his  adult  life  dealing  with 
the  crucial  problems  of  national  security 
in  the  broadest  sense. 

As  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
and  a  longtime  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  he  has  acquired 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  mihtary, 
its  procedures,  and  its  requirements.  As 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  more  recently  as  chairman 
of  its  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Commit- 
ments, he  possesses  expertise  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  intricacies  and  demands  of  a 
responsible  foreign  policy.  As  a  member 
of  the  Jomt  Economic  Committee,  he  im- 
derstands  the  need  for  a  strong  American 
dollar  and  prudent  fiscal  policies. 

But  more  important,  he  possesses  a 
keen  intellect  capable  of  bringing  his  vast 
experience  to  bear  on  the  major  issues 
of  the  day.  His  advice  and  counsel  dur- 
ing the  debate  over  the  military  procure- 
ment authorization  have  been  Invalu- 
able— although  unfortunately  it  was  ig- 
nored on  the  ABM  and  AMSA. 

The  Coliunbia  Tribune  recentiy  pub- 
lished editorially  a  well-deserved  tribute 
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to  Mr.  STMiNOToir.  I  ask  unanlmoujs  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
WB«  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Thm  Eicekging  Stmington 

Stuart  Symington  U  the  senior  U.S.  Sena- 
tor from  Ifliwourl.  He  wae  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Foroe  back  wben  the  branches  of  the 
servlcea  were  organised  Into  separate  cabinet 
agencies.  In  the  Senate  be  is  on  tbe  Armed 
Services,  Foreign  Relations,  Appropriations 
(ex  oflklo)  and  Joint  Economic  committees. 

He  has  spent  his  entire  governmental  ca- 
reer  close  to  the  military.  His  hand  has  been 
more  or  less  oonslstently  In  the  planning  of 
ottr  nation's  defense  posture.  Until  perhaps 
34  months  ago  be  was  ocmsldered  hawkish — 
certainly  sympMithetlc  to  Pentagon  programs 
and  a  steadily  escalating  defense  configura- 
tion. 

It  Is  because  of  tals  unique  combination  of 
past  characteristics  that  Senator  Sjpmlngton 
has  now  emerged  as  the  leading  antagonist 
to  President  Nixon's  Antl  Ballistic  liCisalle 
System  program. 

There  are  other  voices  In  the  Senate  Just  as 
prestigious*  and  well  known  which  speak 
foraefTllIy  aj^Slnst  deployment.  But  none  of 
them  can  claim  Symington's  past  or  present 
association  with  the  mlltlary  aspects  of  our 
nation's  policy.  For  this  reason  the  Missouri 
Senator  has  steadily  assumed  a  more  pivotal 
role  In  the  debate,  and  he  has  been  singled 
out  by  a  variety  of  luitlonal  news  media  as 
the  leading  spokesman  on  the  negative  side 
of  the  question. 

Although  Sjrmlngton  has  always  had  a 
distinguished  career  In  public  life,  It  has  only 
In  the  past  couple  of  years  been  replete  with 
such  a  strong  projection  of  leadership.  He 
has  jjrevlously  been  more  of  the  solid  citizen 
type,  always  exuding  Incredible  charm,  al- 
ways presenting  the  intelligent,  urbane  image 
one  thinks  a  Senator  should,  but  seldom 
rushing  into  battle  like  a  Mansfield  or  Pul- 
brlght. 

Then,  beginning  with  bis  developing  atti- 
tude about  the  Vietnam  War  (he  was  among 
the  first  to  publicly  change  his  mind  about 
de-escalation)  he  emerged  as  ntore  of  an  In- 
dividual leader.  Now,  with  his  posture  on 
the  ABlf  question,  tbe  metamorphosis  Is 
complete. 

There  are  those  who  will  probably  say  that 
Symington  Is  projecting  himself  now  simply 
because  he  will  be  running  for  re-election 
in  1970.  Hie  six  year  term  of  a  Senator  al- 
lows him  to  be  himself  most  of  the  time, 
so  this  argmnent  goes,  and  he  only  has  to 
turn  on  the  steam  occasionally. 

But  this  idea  is  patently  silly  when  applied 
to  Symington's  partlciUar  case.  The  Vietnam 
War  and  the  ABM  debate  strike  us  as  singu- 
larly shaky  foundations  upon  which  to  build 
a  popular  electioneering  image.  Certainly 
Symington  was  in  tbe  minority  when  he  first 
started  talking  about  bombing  halts  and 
troop  withdrawals  In  Vietnam,  and  he  is  in 
the  minority  (though  only  slightly.  It  seems) 
on  tbe  ABM  Issue.  Motherhood,  the  flag,  law 
and  order  or  governmental  cost  cutting 
would  have  been  more  appropriate  for  short 
term  personal  gain. 

No,  the  truth  is  that  Symington  has  been 
performing  a  distinct  public  service  in  his 
willingness  to  forcefully  Join  tbe  national 
debate  on  sensitive  matters  of  militarism, 
national  defense  and  the  attendant  eco- 
nomic and  philosophical  implications. 

He  believes  that  continued  escalation  of 
our  military  budget  could  destroy  the  In- 
tegrity of  our  economy,  and  when  a  man  In 
the  U.8.  Senate  with  the  background  and  in- 
telligence of  a  Stuart  Symington  comes  pain- 
fully to  such  a  conclusion,  he  must  speak 
out  If  be  Is  to  dispatch  his  duty.  If  the  Sen- 
ate meets  no  other  national  need  It  mtist 
serve  as  tbe  forum  for  the  most  excruciating 


of  these  discussions,  and  It  Is  to  the  credit  of 
Missourlans  that  they  have  elected  to  that 
body  two  men  possessing  the  necessary  pow- 
ers of  analyals,  articulation  and  personal  ap- 
peal to  positively  affect  the  swirl  ot  public 
philosophy  that  Is  developed  there. 

Symington  has  become  more  than  a  nuui 
to  respect.  He  has  become  a  man  to  follow. 


BILLBOARD  REMOVAL 

Mr.  MO&S.  Mr.  President,  more  than 
4  years  have  passed  since  Congress  en- 
acted the  Highway  Beautlfication  Act  of 
1965,  and  we  have  still  found  no  way 
to  carry  out  the  antiblllboard  provisions 
of  that  act. 

A  suggestion  which  is  both  practical 
and  economical  has  come  from  a  bril- 
liant young  advertising  executive  of  my 
hometown  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Mr. 
Douglas  T.  Snarr.  The  Snarr  plan  is  en- 
compassed in  a  bill  I  have  introduced — 8. 
1442.  Hearings  were  held  on  It  early  this 
session  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

The  September  issue  of  Fortune  sum- 
marized the  plan  in  a  succinct  and  ef- 
fective way.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  brief  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
The  "Sna«r  Plan"  fob  Bnj.BOAaD  Bugut 

Douglas  T.  Snarr  Is  a  35-year-old  artist  who 
loves  the  scenic  beauty  of  his  home  state  of 
Utah.  His  Is  currently  the  loudest  voice  plead- 
ing for  implementation  of  the  dormant  anti- 
billboard  provisions  of  the  Highway  Beautlfi- 
cation Act  of  1968.  What  la  curious  is  that 
Snarr  Is  also  president  of  Snarr  Advertising 
Inc.,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  a  company  that  has 
1 ,600  billboards  hiding  the  scenery  in  thirteen 
western  states. 

Snarr  la  not  trying  to  commit  buslnees  sui- 
cide. Most  states  have  been  considering  carry- 
ing out  the  law  by  condemning  signs  one  by 
one,  just  as  they  acquire  parcels  of  land  for 
new  roads,  and  reimbursing  the  owners.  This 
cumbersome  approach.  Involving  as  many  as 
a  million  unlawful  signs  nationwide,  might 
drag  on  interminably,  Snarr  fears,  and  the 
red  tape  could  push  total  costs  as  high  as 
$2  billion — far  more  than  Congress  is  ever 
likely  to  appropriate 

Snarr  has  a  far  simpler  approach,  which, 
he  believes,  would  cost  only  about  $600  mil- 
lion nationwide.  Under  his  plan  the  states 
would  enter  Into  a  relatively  snuiU  number 
of  contracts  with  outdoor  advertising  com- 
panies, under  which  each  would  take  down 
all  of  its  offending  signs  and  receive  com- 
pensation for  them.  Having  won  over  twenty 
outdoor  advertising  companies  with  signs 
in  Utah  to  this  plan,  Snarr  is  now  lobbying 
for  a  bin  by  that  state's  Senator  Frank  E.  M 
Moss  which  would  authorize  (5  million  for  a 
pilot  sign-removal  project  in  one  or  more 
states. 

A  devout  Mormon,  Snarr  believes  billboard 
blight  has  got  out  of  hand  ("It's  awful!"  he 
says ) .  Equally  Important,  he  sees  small  rural 
outdoor  advertising  companies,  such  as  his. 
In  limbo  because  of  the  stalled  beautlfication 
program — hesitant  to  put  up  new  signs,  yet 
uncertain  about  when  and  how  they  will  be 
compensated  for  existing  ones.  There's  a 
danger,  he  says,  that  the  countryside  will  be- 
come ailed  with  abandoned  signs,  which  are 
even  uglier  than  well-maintained  ones.  Snarr 
wants  to  enter  another  business  if  he  can 
recover  his  investment.  Meanwhile,  he  wryly 
notes,  most  of  the  big  outdoor  companies, 
whose  signs  are  mainly  in  urban  areas  exempt 
from  the  1965  law,  continue  to  prosper. 


UNDER    SECRETARY    CAMPBELL 
SPEAKS  ON  OUR  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  long 
been  concerned  about  the  quality  of  en- 
vironment and  the  people  and  other  liv- 
ing things  that  depend  upon  this  en- 
vironment for  survival.  Farmers  need 
pesticides  to  protect  their  crops  and  live- 
stock from  harmful  insects,  weeds,  dis- 
eases, and  other  pests.  These  chemicals 
also  are  required  to  halt  the  spread  of 
malaria  and  other  deadly  human  dis- 
eases throu£^out  the  world.  However, 
the  Department  is  well  aware  of  the  po- 
tential hazard  to  the  environment  that 
can  result  from  the  misuse  of  pesticides, 
and  it  has  acted  to  avoid  such  liazards 
through  extensive  programs  of  regtila- 
tion,  research,  monitoring,  and  educa- 
tion. 

The  Department's  concern  for  our  en- 
\-ironment  was  demonstrated  by  two  re- 
cent actions.  Last  sprmg,  it  launched  an 
intensive  study  of  the  Lake  Michigan 
watershed  to  determine  the  extent  and 
source  of  pesticide  contEonination  of  the 
lake.  In  July,  all  USDA  pest  control 
operations  using  mne  of  the  most  per- 
sistent pesticides  were  temporarily  sus- 
pended to  permit  an  intensive  review  of 
these  programs.  Reduction  in  the  use  of 
some  of  these  pesticides  already  has  been 
annoimced. 

The  Department's  concern  for  protect- 
ing the  environment  while  continumg  to 
help  farmers  produce  the  food,  fiber,  and 
timber  products  all  Americans  require  is 
expressed  well  in  an  address  by  the 
Honorable  J.  Phil  Campbell,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  September  15 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Association  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs.  W.  Va.  Under 
Secretary  Campbell  outlines  in  some  de- 
tail the  efforts  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  assure  safety  in  the  use 
of  pesticides  and  to  seek  out  through 
research  new  and  better  means  of  de- 
stroying the  pests  of  man  without  dam- 
age either  to  man  himself  or  to  the  en- 
vironment man  shares  with  all  other  liv- 
ing creatures. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Under  Secretary  Campl)ells 
speech  t>e  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Undek  Seceetakt  of  Aoricultvre 
J.  Pan.  Campbell  Befobs  the  National 
AcaicTTLTuaAL  Chemicals  Association, 
White  StrLPHVB  Springs,  W.  Va.,  Septem- 
ber 15.  1969 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to 
take  psLTt  in  this  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Chemicals  Association. 
It's  good  to  see  many  friends  here — many 
who  have  been  associated  with  agriculture  tor 
most  of  their  lives.  Just  as  I  have. 

We  are  all  deeply  dedicated  to  furthering 
the  progress  of  American  agriculture.  We 
know  this  is  vital  to  the  nation. 

We  are  all  keenly  concerned  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  agricultural  research.  We  know 
ttiat  researcxi  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the 
mainspring  of  agricultural  progress. 

And  we  are  all  disturbed  by  what  seems  to 
be  a  growing  tendency  to  make  agriculture 
the  scapegoat  in  the  great  public  awareness 
over  environmental  pollution. 

That  there  Is  environmental  pollution  Is 
an  undisputed  fact.  That  it  stems  primarily 
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from  agricultural  use  of  pesticides  and  plant 
nutrients  Is  not  a  fact.  The  danger  Is  that 
too  many  uninformed  people  may  tie  the 
fact  and  the  nonfact  together  in  one  pack- 
age. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  uninformed  talk 
today  about  maintaining  nature's  balance. 
Im  reminded  of  a  letter  I  had  from  a  lady 
about  12  years  ago  when  I  was  Georgia 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  She  wanted  to 
know  if  there  was  any  State  law  that  would 
protect  the  farm  she  and  her  husband  owned 
on  the  Alabama-Georgia  line  against  ferti- 
lizers washing  apd  chemicals  blowing  from 
a  neighboring  farm. 

I  wrote  back  telling  her  there  was  no  such 
law  on  the  books.  She  replied  by  return  mall 
that  hers  was  no  routine  letter  and  she 
hadn't  expected  a  routine  answer  from  me. 
For  my  information,  she  had  a  M.A.  degree 
and  her  husband  was  working  on  a  Ph.D.  at 
Auburn,  and  she  wae  asking  a  serious  ques- 
tion and  expected  a  serious  answer.  Then  she 
went  on  for  three  pages,  single-spaced,  about 
how  the  so-called  technological  progress  of 
America  was  unbalancing  nature  and  the  dire 
results  that  might  be  expected  therefrom. 
I  carefully  considered  my  reply  and  then 
I  wrote  to  her  that  the  only  way  I  knew 
of  to  balance  nature  in  the  manner  she  was 
proposing  would  be  for  all  mankind  to  take 
off  their  clothes  and  move  out  of  their  houses 
and  go  back  to  the  caves,  and  I  didn't  see 
how  we  are  going  to  bring  this  about. 

I  don't  think  my  answer  satisfied  her.  but 
she  evidently  gave  up  on  me  because  I  never 
heard  another  word. 

Now,  I'm  not  downgrading  In  the  slightest 
the  truly  fundamental  importance  of  main- 
taining a  balance  in  nature.  The  point  I'm 
making  is  that  In  assessing  our  use  of  na>- 
\iral  and  man-made  resources  to  make  better 
living  possible  for  the  American  people,  we 
need  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  facts  and 
on  the  basis  of  practicality. 

The  way  to  approach  any  problem  is  from 
the  vantage  point  of  truth — of  facts — not 
from  false  premises  based  on  half-truths  and 
myths. 

A  few  years  ago  newspaper  stories  attrib- 
uted major  fish  kills  in  the  MlBsissippi  to 
endrin  contained  in  water  runoff  from  fields 
in  which  endrin  had  been  used.  Subsequent- 
ly, a  team  of  scientists  uncovered  convincing 
evidence  that  these  fish  kills  were  not  re- 
lated to  pesticides  on  agricultural  lands.  Un- 
fortimately,  this  received  little  attention  in 
the  press. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  American  Citizen  hear  a 
great  deal  about  water  pollution.  They  read 
In  the  press  or  hear  over  radio  and  TV  that 
14  million  tons  of  plant  nutrients  are  applied 
to  soils  In  the  United  States  every  year. 

From  there  It's  an  easy  Jump  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  plant  nutrients,  washing 
off  into  streams  and  lakes  and  feeding  the 
growth  of  algae,  are  making  the  water  un- 
usable 'or  domestic  purposes,  recreation,  or 
fishing. 

Scientific  evidence  Indicates  that  plant 
nutrients  are  quite  a  minor  factor  In  this 
development.  But  rumor  has  a  way  of  out- 
running fact. 

Currently,  there  Is  a  big  controversy  about 
the  role  of  DDT  and  other  persistent 
pesticides. 

DDT  was  first  synthesized  in  1874.  but  It 
was  not  until  1939  that  a  scientist  in  Swit- 
zerland discovered  Its  Insectlcldal  properties. 
DDT  has  served  the  world  very  well  since 
its  perfection  for  use  as  an  insecticide  by 
USDA  and  other  scientists.  By  controlling 
the  malaria  mosquito  and  other  pests  that 
transmit  diseases,  it  has  saved  millions  of 
lives.  World  Health  Organization  leaders  have 
said  there  has  never  been  another  chemical 
that  has  done  so  much  to  control  pests  that 
carry  diseases  to  people.  DDT  has  also  been  an 
important  factor  In  Increasing  world  food 
production. 

Because    DDT   has    been    so   widely    used 


traces  of  It  have  turned  up  In  many  places — 
including  salmon  taken  from  Lake  Michigan. 
But  it  Is  BtlU  far  from  clear  what  the  long- 
term  Implications  of  DDT  pervasiveness  may 

be. 

We  must  determine  whether  or  not  DDT 
and  other  persistent  chemicals  pose  a  threat 
to  the  environment  and  the  welfare  of  man 
and  society.  If  they  do,  then  we  must  move 
quickly  to  minimize  or  eliminate  that 
clanger. 

We  would  all  agree  that  the  American 
public  should  be  concerned  about  human 
safetv  and  about  the  purity  of  the  environ- 
ment. We  would  all  agree  that  the  American 
people  need  to  know  the  true  extent  of  con- 
tamination and  pollution — and  the  truth 
about  who  and  what  are  responsible. 

We  would  agree  also  that  not  only  the 
American  public,  but  people  in  other  coun- 
tries who  buy  our  agricultural  products,  have 
a  rightful  concern  about  pesticide 
contamination. 

Within  the  past  two  to  three  years  a  num- 
ber of  European  countries  have  enacted  laws 
covering  the  tolerable  levels  of  pesticide 
residues  in  foods.  Our  export  markets  depend 
on  our  ability  to  meet  these  requirements. 

But  the  public  needs  to  know  also  the 
benefits  America  and  the  whole  world  derive 
from  the  efficient,  safe  use  of  chemicals. 

The  public  needs  to  see  all  aspects  of  the 
question  in  context. 

And  not  only  the  public  but  you  and  I  also 
need  to  look  at  this  problem  from  all  sides. 
Prom  the  practical  angle  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion m  my  mind — as  Im  sure  there  is  none 
in  yours— ^that  the  vitality  of  American  agri- 
culture will  demand  the  extensive  use  of 
chemicals  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

We  depend  very  heavily  on  technology 
for  our  standard  of  living.  Much  of  our  agri- 
cultural technology  is  a  "package  deal."  In 
the  package  are  Included  mechanization, 
conservation  practices,  irrigation,  Improved 
varieties  of  plants,  and  the  most  advanced 
and  effective  Insecticides,  herbicides,  and 
fertilizers. 

The  use  of  pesticides  has  risen  rapidly 
since  the  close  of  World  War  II— and  Is  still 
growing  sharply. 

U.S.  production  of  synthetic  pesticides  in- 
creased more  than  37  percent  in  the  five- 
year  period,  1963  to  1967. 

On  the  other  hand,  demands  for  certain 
pesticides  are  decreasing.  U.S.  production 
of  DDT  is  now  less  than  half  what  It  was 
was  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  three-fourths 
of  our  production  Is  exported.  It  seems  quite 
evident  that  the  popularity  of  DDT  Is 
definitely  on  the  wane  In  the  developed  world. 
Herbicides  are  now  the  largest  single 
category  of  pesticides  used  in  U.S.  agriculture. 
In  1949  herbicides  were  used  on  23  million 
acres  of  agricultural  land.  By  1965  there  was  a 
five-fold  increase  to  more  than  120  million 
acres — or  about  one-third  of  our  crop 
acreage. 

Just  In  passing  I  might  point  out  that 
Europe  xises  herbicides  on  from  80  to  85  per- 
cent of  Its  crop  acreage. 

The  public  needs  to  know  how  great  our 
dependence  on  the  use  of  chemicals  In  agri- 
culture actually  Is.  Some  10,000  species  of  In- 
sects in  the  United  States  are  enemies  of  man. 
agriculture,  and  natural  resources.  Several 
hundred  of  these  are  particularly  destructive. 
Besides  these  Insects  there  are  600  species 
of  weeds.  1.500  plant  diseases,  and  1.500 
species  of  nematodes  and  microscopic  worms 
which  are  capable  of  causing  serious  economic 
loss. 

The  cost  of  controlling  these  pests  was  esti- 
mated at  more  than  (3  billion  a  year  in  the 
mld-1960's.  It  is  more  today.  Even  with  these 
very  large  expenditures  to  curb  pests.  It  Is 
estimated  that  insects,  diseases,  nematodes, 
and  weeds  cut  U.S.  agricultural  production  by 
about  one-fourth. 

The  public  needs  to  know  these  facts.  The 
public  needs  to  know  also  what  the  effect 


would  be  If  we  were  suddenly  to  stop  the  use 
of  pesticides  in  agriculture 

Potato  production  In  the  East  could  be 
virtually  wiped  out.  Peaches  and  citrus  fruit 
might  well  disappear  almost  completely  from 
food  markets. 

Total  production  of  U.S.  crops  and  live- 
stock. It  is  estimated,  could  drop  by  as  much 
as  30  percent. 

Now  suppose  that  we  also  cut  out  the  use 
of  chemical  fertilizers  and  lime.  1  remember 
some  15  years  ago  seeing  an  estimate  that 
fertilizers  and  lime  accounted  for  at  least 
25  percent  of  U.S.  crop  yields.  Since  that  time 
the  quantity  of  fertilizers  and  lime  used  an- 
nually has  Jumped  about  two  and  one-half 
times. 

Without  any  of  the  pesticides,  herbicides, 
and  fertilizers  which  we  are  presently  using, 
I  personally  doubt  that  we  could  provide 
adequate  quantities  of  food  and  fiber  on  our 
current  acreage  for  more  than  40  percent  of 
our  population. 

Prices  of  farm  products  would  skyrocket 
Instead  of  getting  our  diet  for  17  percent 
of  our  disposable  Income — easily  the  lowest 
In  the  world — we  might  be  forced  to  devote 
30  or  40  percent,  and  perhaps  even  more, 
lor  food. 

Now  this,  of  course.  Is  a  straw  man.  Nobody 
seriously  advocates  the  sudden  and  complete 
withdrawal  of  chemicals  from  agriculture. 
Yet.  I  think  It  is  Important  to  point  out  to 
the  public  these  facts  on  the  Importance  of 
chemicals  to  our  dally  living. 

These  are  some  of  the  background  facts 
against  which  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  use  of  chemicals  in  agri- 
culture must  be  considered.  What  effect  will 
any  specific  recommendation.  If  acted  on, 
have  on  supplies  of  food  and  fiber— on  food 
prices — on  the  cost  of  llvlng^and  on  the 
people's  health? 

Authorities  estimate  that  25  million  per- 
sons in  the  coimtry  have  poverty  level  In- 
comes. What  happens  to  them  if  their  food 
costs  are  sharply  increased?  Many  millions 
of  other  Americans  have  incomes  not  too  far 
above  the  poverty  level.  Would  they  be 
dragged  down  into  poverty?  These  questions 
need  to  be  carefully  weighed. 

In  an  even  broader  context  the  public 
needs  to  consider  the  role  ol  chemicals  in 
the  world  food  problem. 

Two  out  of  three  of  the  world's  people 
live  In  countries  where  the  average  diet  falls 
short  of  nutritional  adequacy.  In  vast  re- 
gions of  the  earth  population  pressure  obvi- 
ously strains  agricultural  resources  in  their 
present  state  of  development  and  use.  Next 
to  achieving  world  peace,  there  is  no  greater 
goal  lacing  our  generation  than  to  alleviate 
widespread  hunger  in  the  world,  and  even- 
tually to  wipe  It  out. 

But  it  Is  important  to  stress  the  fact  that 
the  world  food  problem  as  it  presently  exists 
is  not  primarily  a  population  problem  but 
an  economic  problem. 

People  in  Belgium  are  well  led — yet  the 
density  of  population  in  Belgium  is  estimated 
to  be  lour  times  that  of  China.  People  in  the 
Netherlands  have  generally  good  diets — yet 
their  density  of  population  is  twice  that  of 
India. 

Yet.  some  social  scientists,  who  know  little 
or  nothing  about  agAcuIture.  seem  to  insist 
on  treating  world  hunger  almost  exclusively 
as  a  population  problem.  They  arrive  at  their 
prognoetications  by  dividing  the  number  of 
world  acres  available  Into  the  number  of 
people  expected  at  some  future  date,  and  on 
this  basis  predict  mass  famine  and  starvation. 
I  do  not  minimize  the  seriousness  of  the 
world  food  problem.  But  I  strongly  believe 
that  research  and  technology  have  intro- 
duced an  entirely  new  element  Into  the  food 
and  people  equation.  They  have  developed 
new  breeds  of  livestock  and  poultry,  new 
crop  varieties,  new  methods  of  cultivation, 
new  machines,  and  mimy  new  chemicals  and 
pharmaceuticals. 
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Tb*  rMuIt  U  that  one  boor  of  U^.  farm 
labor  laat  year  produced  7V^  tlmea  as  mucb 
food  and  fiber  as  it  did  50  years  uso — 4  times 
aa  much  as  it  did  25  years  ago— and  2  >4  times 
as  much  as  It  did  15  jrears  ago. 

We  cannot  expect  such  gains  In  nations 
which  lack  our  resourcee  and  our  ability  to 
develop  the  "package  technology"  to  which 
I  referred  earlier.  Nevertheless.  rese«urch  and 
technology,  the  coming  use  of  nuclear  energy. 
economical  processes  to  de-salt  sea  water, 
and  other  advances  could  be  the  genie  which 
would  open  wide  the  doors  to  more  abundant 
food  supplies. 

I  personally  believe  that  within  the  Con- 
tinental 0nlted  States  alone  there  are  nat- 
ural resources  enough  when  combined  with 
the  coming  technology  to  provide  food  and 
fiber  for  a  billion  people. 

This  is  one  side  of  the  picture— a  side 
which  has  not  t>een  adequately  told  to  the 
public.  Research  and  technology — Including 
the  use  of  chemicals  in  agriculture — have 
already  brought  great  benefits  to  America 
and  the  world.  The  voite,  prudent,  and  tafe 
use  of  chemicals  can  bring  even  greater 
benefits  in  the  future. 

But  I  «nphasl2e  those  words — wise,  pru- 
dent, and  §ate. 

We  inu*^,yiifie  chemicals  with  Just  regard  for 
the  safety  of  man.  wildUfe.  and  the  natural 
envlroaunent. 

In  1967  the  USOA  asked  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  and  the  National  Research 
Council  to  study  the  problems  of  pesticide 
use  in  the  United  States.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  making  the  study  was  released 
early  In  June  1969.  The  report  concluded 
that  the  present  system  of  controls  was  pro- 
viding adequate  protection  to  man  for  his 
food  supply.  But  It  recommended  that  fiu-- 
ther  and  more  effective  steps  should  be  taken 
to  reduce  the  needless  or  Inadvertent  release 
of  pesticides  Into  the  environment.  It  recom- 
mended further  that  studies  of  the  possible 
long-term  effects  of  pesticides  be  Intensified, 
that  research  on  chemical  methods  and  tech- 
niques of  pest  control  be  increased,  and  that 
regulation  and  monitoring  of  persistent  p>est- 
icldes  should  be  strengthened. 

With  these  recommendations  In  mind  and 
because  of  a  growing  concern  over  environ- 
mental contarrvlnatlon.  we  announced  on  July 
9  the  temporary  susp>ension  of  nine  persistent 
pesticides  in  our  USDA  pest  control  opera- 
tlcms.  It  was  determined  that  with  certain 
exceptions  these  programs  could  be  tempo- 
rarily suspended  without  adverse  conse- 
quences. We  have  used  this  period  to  make 
a  highly  valuable  review  of  our  control  op- 
erations. Last  month  we  arrived  at  some  deci- 
sions with  respect  to  certain  uses.  Further 
decisions  will  be  announced  shortly. 

All  of  our  decisions  have  been,  and  will  be. 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  need  for  controlling 
specific  pests  balanced  against  the  possible 
dangers  Involved  and  the  availability  of  ac- 
ceptable alternative  control  methods.  In 
other  words,  the  total  picture  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

Our  purpose  Is  to  assure  maximum  feasible 
protection  of  our  environment  consistent 
with  effective  measures  to  halt  the  spread  of 
destructive  pests. 

As  you  know,  the  Department's  scientists 
for  many  years  have  been  seeking  additional 
safe  and  effective  control  techniques  that 
minimize  or  avoid  environmental  contamina- 
tion. 

Prom  past  research  has  come  the  insect 
sterilization  technique  which  has  virtually 
wiped  out  the  screwworm  parasite  in  the 
South,  and  is  being  successfully  applied  to 
tropical  fruit  fllee. 

Other  unique  approaches  being  developed 
include  virus  insecticides,  ultra-violet  light 
and  ultra-sonic  sound,  sex  attractants,  hor- 
mones that  Interfere  with  normal  Insect 
growth,  manipulation  of  insect  genes,  and 
similar  highly  sophisticated  control  methods. 

Most  of  these  developments,  however,  are 
years  away  from  widespread  practical  use. 


For  example,  the  USDA  has  been  importing 
natural  eoemies  of  pests  for  more  than  80 
years.  About  530  species  have  been  lmp>orted. 
Of  these.  116  have  become  established,  but 
only  about  20  have  resulted  In  substantial 
control  of  the  pests  they  were  imported  to 
combat.  And  they  must  be  used  in  combina- 
tion with  other  methods  to  be  effective. 

Por  the  foreseeable  future,  therefore,  pesti- 
cides will  continue  to  be  our  main  weapon 
against  pests. 

Consequently.  USDA's  regulatory  responsi- 
bilities will  continue.  The  outlook  Is  for 
stricter  control  over  p>esticlde  production, 
packaging,  labeling,  and  use. 

A  recent  highly  significant  development  Is 
the  recalllcg  of  p>estlclde  products  to  Insure 
quality  and  safety.  Prevloxisly,  USDA  was 
limited  to  seizing  shipments  of  family  pesti- 
cides. 

Now,  if  a  pesticide  is  found  to  be  defective 
the  entire  batch  is  withdrawn  from  the  mar- 
ket. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  I  wanted  to 
bring  before  you  for  your  consideration  at 
this  annual  meeting. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  new  team 
in  Washington  believes  in  and  intends  to 
support  research.  We  recognize,  as  I  said  in 
the  beginning,  that  research  has  been,  is, 
and  will  continue  to  be  the  mainspring  of 
our  agricultural  progress. 

We  realise  that  the  struggle  between  man 
and  pest  has  been  going  on  for  centuries. 
It  is  only  recently  that  man  has  gained  the 
upper  hand,  and  In  only  a  few  parts  of  the 
world.  Tb*  job  of  research  is  to  maintain 
this  position  and  improve  it. 

WhUe  the  USDA  wlU  do  all  It  can  to  help, 
the  development  of  new  pesticides  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  primarily  the  re- 
sponsibility of  private  Industry.  The  Intro- 
duction of  new  and  better  products  by  your 
industry  Is  essential  to  the  continued  avail- 
ability of  chemical  pest  control  tools  that  are 
bot/i  safe  and  effective. 

All  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  agri- 
culture and  agricultural  research  face  a 
great  challenge — and  at  the  same  time  a 
great  opportunity — to  make  the  facts  about 
the  environmental  problem  known  to  the 
American  people. 

We  need  to  pinpoint  with  as  much  accu- 
racy as  possible  where  any  environmental 
contamination  is  coming  from.  Last  spring, 
we  began  an  intensive  study  of  the  Lake 
Michigan  watershed  to  see  If  we  could  de- 
termine the  source  of  pesticides  entering  the 
lake.  Some  400  chemical  plants  in  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  are  being 
checked  to  see  If  waste  disposal  and  other 
manufacturing  practices  are  contributing  to 
ixjllution. 

We  must  work  together  on  research  and  In 
the  widespread  use  of  research  findings  to 
protect  and  Improve  the  environment  while 
agriculture  produces  the  food,  clothing,  shel- 
ter, and  other  products  vital  to  our  existence 
and  essentl.il  to  our  high  standard  of  living. 

We  also  must  get  together  in  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  agriculture  has  a  deep  concern 
about  the  environment  and  is  working  to 
protect  it — that  agriculture  is  concerned 
about  a  clear,  clean,  abundant  water  sup- 
ply— about  clean  air — about  healthy  and 
plentiful  wildlife — and  about  safe,  high- 
quality  food. 

We  must  stress  our  own  personal  concern 
about  environmental  pollution.  We  ourselves 
must  insl«t  that  every  precaution  t>e  taken 
to  assure  an  uncontamlnated  soil,  water,  and 
food  supply. 

Above  all,  we  must  leam  to  speak  with 
a  united  voice  on  these  problems. 

We  must  speak  up  for  truth — and  we  must 
speak  up  together. 


TENNESSEE  WALKING  HORSE 

Mr.   TYDINGS.    Mr.   President,   this 
Wednesday  I  will  oreslde  over  hearings 


on  S.  2543,  a  bill  I  have  Introduced  to 
prevent  the  "soring"  of  Tennessee  walk- 
ing horses. 

Soring  is  a  barbaric  practice  whereby 
the  horse's  feet  are  deliberately  made 
sore  so  that,  when  they  touch  the  ground, 
they  will  hurt  and  spring  up  and  out  in 
an  exaggerated  gait.  This  gait  or  "walk" 
can  be  achieved  through  patient  train- 
ing and  proper  breeding,  but  soring  is  a 
cheap  way  to  obtain  it.  Through  soring. 
a  mediocre  horse  can  walk  like  a  cham- 
pion. What  is  desired  in  a  Tennessee 
walking  horse  is  known  as  "the  big  lick  " 
where  the  horse  kicks  out  his  front  foot 
as  he  steps.  When  the  foot  Is  sore,  the 
kick  is  naturally  more  pronounced. 

Soring  is  a  cruel  and  inhumane  prac- 
tice. It  is  condemned  by  the  American 
Horse  Shows  Association,  the  Tennessee 
Walking  Horse  Breeders  and  Exhibitors 
Association,  the  Tennessee  Walking 
Horse  Trainer's  Association,  and  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  Tennessee  Walking  Horse 
National  Celebration,  the  world  series  of 
these  horses,  recently  held  in  Shelby- 
ville,  Tenn.  It  is  even  condemned  by  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  where  it  is  a  mis- 
demeanor to  so  treat  a  horse. 

However,  soring  is  also  condoned  by 
all  these  groups.  They  have  been  either 
unwilling  or  unable  to  stop  the  practice. 

S.  2543  is  designed  to  accomplish  what 
they  have  not. 

During  this  years  celebration,  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  published  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  many  problems  of  the 
Termessee  walking  horse  industry.  It  is 
am  excellent  series,  and  the  newspaper's 
editor,  John  Sieganthaler,  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  it.  as  is  the  author,  Wendell 
Rawls,  Jr.  One  problem  given  promi- 
nence Is  soring. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
fourth  article  of  the  series,  devoted  en- 
tirely to  soring,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  Sept.  3, 

19691 

Walking  Hobsc  Sorino  an  Abt — Bur  Strictly 

Illegal 

(By  Wendell  Rawls,  Jr.) 

Effective  "soring"  of  walking  horses  is  an 
art . .  .  strictly  an  illegal  art,  but  a  very  widely 
practiced  art. 

The  delicate  practice  of  this  art,  designed 
to  persuade  the  horse  to  lift  its  feet  in  the 
mincing,  professional  fashion  treasured  for 
exhibition  purposes,  has  been  attested  to  by 
several  Tennessee  trainers. 

According  to  them,  the  most  accepted 
method  of  soring  a  walking  horse  is  to  deposit 
a  chemical  blistering  agent  called  oil  of 
mustard  onto  the  feet  of  the  horse  somewhere 
between  the  coronet  band  ard  the  fetlock 
above  the  hoof,  either  In  front  or  In  back  de- 
pending on  how  the  horse  reiMsts. 

With  the  ankle  tender  from  the  "scootln' 
Juice"  or  "hot  stuff,"  as  it  is  conunonly  called, 
the  horse  is  then  worked  with  a  chain  or 
roller,  or  both,  around  the  ankle  to  add 
weight. 

The  horse  tries  to  throw  off  the  chain  which 
varies  in  weight  according  to  the  reaction  of 
the  horse. 

The  rubbing  of  the  chain  or  roller  against 
the  hide  of  the  leg  can  remove  the  hair  and 
cause  a  raw  sore  unless  carefully  treated 
after  the  workout  or  show. 

In  the  show  ring,  the  horses  wear  a  two- 
Inch  boot,  supposedly  to  prevent  injury  to 
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the  front  feet  from  over-striding  of  the  back 

legs. 

In  reality,  the  boots  act  about  the  same  aa 
a  chain  or  roUer.  adding  weight  to  the  feet 
while  providing  something  for  the  horse  to 
attempt  to  kick  off. 

The  oU  of  mustard,  a  liquid,  is  appUed  with 
an  eye  dropper.  The  amount  used  depends  on 
the  reaction  of  the  horse.  Some  horses  re- 
quire only  a  drop  to  reach  the  desired  gait. 
Others  require  half  an  eye  dropper. 

There  are  other  methods  rumored,  but 
knowledgeable  horsemen  agree  that  the  oil 
of  mustard  is  far  and  away  the  most  com- 
monly used. 

No  walking  horseman  will  acknowledge 
the  use  of  wood  screws,  nails,  needles  or 
any  other  method  more  severe  than  the  blis- 
tering agents. 

According  to  industry  practitioners,  even 
oxide  of  mercury,  conunonly  referred  to  as 
"creeping  cream."  is  no  longer  employed. 

The  reason  for  the  use  of  any  soring 
method  Is  simple. 

The  sore  horse,  as  a  rule,  will  produce  the 
desire  gait  much  easier  than  through  the 
arduous  long  hours  required  In  training 
without  the  help  of  an  outside  agent.  And 
the  horses  generally  attain  a  higher  'reach'' 
of  the  front  legs  and  more  'man -like  walk" 
of  the  back  legs  with  the  aid  of  hot  stuff. 

The  problem  comes,  trainers  agree,  when 
the  amateur  rider  and  ualner  apply  the 
mustard  without  knowing  the  proper  meth- 
od or  the  proper  amount. 

The  amateur  won't  spend  the  time,  either 
to  take  care  of  the  horse  properly  after  a 
workout  or  horse  show.  He  leaves  the  mus- 
tard on  the  leg,  and  puts  the  horse  up  for 
the  night.  This  Is  hard  on  the  horse. 

The  trainers  maintain  that  proper  car< 
after  using  a  blistering  agent  makes  every- 
thing all  right.  They  contend  that  the  'big 
lick" — the  climbing,  reaching  stride  of  the 
professional  walking  horse — Is  demanded  by 
the  public,  which  would  leave  the  stands  in 
droves  without  the  exdtement  it  provides. 

Ttiere  Is  some  reason  for  this  belief  per- 
haps. But  the  fact  is  that  walkmg  horses  can 
be  trained  to  the  proper  stride  without  sor- 
ing. Reasons  lor  resorting  to  soring  Include: 
Some  trainers  don't  want  to  spend  the 
long  hours  required  to  train  a  walking  horse 
without  the  bottle. 

Many  trainers  feel  that  they  cannot  com- 
pete with  more  estabUshed  trainers  unless 
their  horse  Is  sored  for  an  even  bigger  lick 
m  order  to  get  the  attention  of  the  Judges. 
Unless  all  trainers  stop  the  practice,  no 
one  man  will  initiate  the  action  and  go  into 
the  ring  against  other  trainers  whose  horses 
have  been  sored  for  the  big  lick. 

Vic  Thompson,  president  of  the  Walking 
Horse  Trainers  Association,  telephoned  The 
Nashville  Tennessean  yesterday  to  complain 
that  some  statements  attributed  to  him  in 
this  .series  of  articles  "have  been  wrong." 

Thompson,  who  admitted  he  has  been 
soring  horses  In  order  to  compete,  said  he 
wanted  to  make  it  clear  he  had  not  volun- 
teered criticism  of  other  horsemen  and  that 
news  reports  attributed  to  him  were  taken 
from  a  letter  he  sent  to  other  trainers. 

In  regard  to  soring  practices.  Thompson 
said,  "I'm  only  talking  aljout  myself." 

Thompson  declined  to  comment  on  reports 
that  threats  have  been  leveled  at  him  since 
this  series  began. 

Even  though  the  rules  of  every  walking 
horse  association  forbid  soring,  not  all  horse 
shows  abide  by  the  same  rules  or  in  the  same 
way. 

Many  horse  show  managers  fear  that  to 
be  too  strict  on  soring  will  cut  down  on  the 
number  of  horses  appearing  in  the  ring.  In 
fact,  there  are  times  when  stewards  and 
Judges  are  instructed  not  to  be  too  severe  in 
the  enforcement  of  such  regulations  against 
sore  horses. 

WUllam  C  (Bill)  Tune,  president  of  the 
Walking  Horse  National  Celebration  in  Shel- 
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byvUle,   tells  a  sadly   amusing  story   of  bis 
experience  in  Hartselle,  Ala. 

Tune  was  invited  as  the  steward  for  the 
Hartselle  show  and  as  such  disqualified  about 
half  the  first  class  before  it  reached  the 
ring. 

"The  reaction  of  both  the  fans  and  the 
officials  was  not  one  of  Joy, "  Tune  said. 

After  Tune  disqualified  "about  half"  ol 
the  second  class,  officials  of  the  show  came  to 
him  and  demanded  thai  he  stop  disqualify- 
ing the  horses. 

Tune  said  be  was  there  to  act  as  steward 
and  that  he  would  perform  his  duties  until 
and  unless  the  officials  removed  him  from 
his  function. 

They  did  Just  that. 

Pressures  continue  to  mount  from  outside 
the  walking  horse  Industry  against  the  prac- 
tice of  soring  horses  for  show  purposes.  Hu- 
mane societies  and  other  animal  protection 
agencies  have  been  •writing  their  congress- 
men" for  years  and  are  stepping  up  the 
attack. 

Sen.  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs,  D-Md..  had  re- 
acted to  the  pressure  with  the  Introduction 
July  2  of  legislation  to  prohibit  the  inter- 
state shipment  and  exhibition  of  sored 
horses  for  show  purposes. 

As  introduced,  the  bill  would  give  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  a  means  of  enforc- 
ing the  regulation  and  would  make  viola- 
tions a  federal  offense. 

Tydlngs.  a  galted  horse  enthusiast,  terms 
soring  practices  an  example  of  "man's  Inhu- 
manity to  animals."'  and  will  commence  a 
Senate  subc<xnmittee  hearing  on  the  subject 
Sept.  17. 

The  bill  carefully  defines  soring  and  de- 
clares It  to  be  a  "cruel  and  Inhumane"  prac- 
tice. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  fine  of  "not  more 
than  *S00  and-or  imprisonment  of  not  more 
than  six  months  for  the  act. 

Tennessee  law  is  more  severe  but  evidently 
less  effective  than  most  walking  horse  people 
think  the  Tydlngs  Bill  would  be. 
The  state  statute  says: 
"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  owner  or 
exhibitor  of  horses  to  make  the  front  legs 
and  hoofs  of  such  horses  sore  for  the  prac- 
tice of  competition  in  horse  shows  and  other 
similar  events  by  inflicting  burns,  cuts,  lacer- 
ations, or  other  injury  or  pain  upon  the 
front  legs  or  hoofs  of  said  horses  by  the  use 
of  blistering  compounds  ( commonly  referred 
to  as  "scooting  Juice"  >.  sharp-pointed  in- 
struments, and  other  devices  or  drugs. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  persons  desig- 
nated and  acting  as  ringmaster  of  any  horse 
show  or  similar  event  to  disqualify  any  horse 
determined  by  the  ringmaster  to  be  suffering 
from  abuse  or  torture  resulting  from  the 
causes  set  out  In  (above  paragraph)  from 
further  participation  In  said  show,  and  to 
make  a  report  of  the  same,  including  the 
name  of  the  horse,  the  owner  of  said  horse, 
and  the  exhibitor  of  said  horse  to  the  man- 
ager or  chairman  of  said  show,  who  In  turn 
shall  report  the  same  In  wrtUng  to  the  dis- 
trict attorney-general  of  the  county  wherein 
the  Incident  occurred  for  appropriate  action. 
"Any  violation  of  (the  above  two  para- 
graphs) by  horse  owners  or  exhibitors,  and 
the  failure  of  any  person  or  persons  desig- 
nated as  the  ringmaster  of  any  horse  show 
or  other  similar  event,  or  the  failure  of  the 
manager  or  chairman  of  said  show  to  perform 
the  duties  required  by  such  officials  shall 
constitute  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine 
and  imprisonment  in  the  county  Jail  or  work- 
house as  In  other  misdemeanors  ($50  and 
11  months,  29  days  maximum)." 

If  the  threat  of  law  Is  not  enough,  the 
economic  pressures  of  being  unable  to  sell  a 
Tennessee  Walking  horse  for  exhibition  out- 
side the  state  is  expected  to  have  the  desired 
effect  of  halting  the  practice  of  soring 
horses. 

With  trainers  and  exhibitors  allowed  to  go 


unfettered  In  many  shows  In  TenOMsee,  the 
sored  and  scarred  horse  is  uzuible  to  com- 
pete in  shows  in  many  other  perts  of  the 
nation,  where  the  regulations  against  the 
practice  are  rigidly  enforced. 

Thus,  owners  wUl  begin  to  be  lees  Inter- 
ested  in  paying  the  high  price  fox  a  horse 
they  will  not  be  able  to  show  in  their  locality. 
■I  want  to  purchase  my  horses  in  Ten- 
nessee." said  a  California  buyer,  "but  if  I 
cannot  show  them  In  California,  why  pay 
the  price  even  of  shipping  them  there?" 

Even  after  a  sore  has  healed,  many  times 
scar  tissue  developes.  That,  too.  Is  Illegal  in 
most  states,  and  supposedly  against  the 
rules  for  all  two  and  three-year-olds  through- 
out  the   industry. 

There  is  progress  reported  on  ail  sides. 
The  Walking  Horse  "Trainers  AssoclaUon, 
founded  two  years  ago  with  ih*  best  inten- 
tions for  cleaning  up  practices  of  soring  of 
horses,  has  been  lauded  by  humane  eodetlea 
across  the  nation  for  their  eSorts. 

In  truth,  however,  the  practice  continues. 
Only  the  evidence  has  been  cleaned  vip. 


DEATH  OF  PAUL  H.  TODD,  SR  . 
KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  headlines 
and  history  deal  with  figures  who  stand 
large  on  the  national  and  world  scene. 
Where  historj-  records  a  period  of  great 
success  for  a  nation,  one  or  a  few  flguires 
appear  to  be  credited  ^ith  that  success. 
What  historj'  too  often  overlooks,  but 
which  each  of  us  should  be  reminded  of 
ever>'  day,  is  that  no  one  fig^ire.  no  small 
group — no  matter  how  well-intentioned 
and  able — can  carr>'  a  people  to  success, 
achieve  progress,  or  avoid  disaster.  These 
goals  can  be  won  only  if  there  are  men 
and  women  willing  to  devote  talent  and 
energy  to  the  affairs  of  each  community 
of  the  nation.  With  Uiis  kind  of  com- 
munity leadership,  the  nation  increases 
in  strengUi  and  whoever  may  be  its  fig- 
ures in  prominent  leadership,  their  job 
is  being  done  in  large  part  for  them  by 
men  and  women  rarely  noted  in  liistory. 
Three    generations    of    a    remarkable 
family  dramatically  illustrate  'i-h-s  influ- 
ence. I  rise  regretfullj'  to  announce  the 
death  of  the  distinguished  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  citizen.  Paul  H.  Todu.  Sr.,   the 
second  in  this  three-generation  line  of 
worthy    community    leaders.    Mr.    Todd 
served  twice  as  mayor  of  Kalamazoo  and 
for  26  years  as  a  member  of  the  Kalama- 
zoo City  Commission.  In  his  81st  year,  he 
remained   active   imtil   the   day   of    his 
death  in  the  direction  of  a  business  that 
had  been  founded  by  liis  father.  His  con- 
tributions to  banking  and  education  in 
Kalamazoo  are  as  full  as  liis  years. 

The  third  generation  of  tliis  remarka- 
ble family,  Paul  Todd.  Jr.,  represented 
Michigan's  Third  Congressional  District 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
the  middle  1960's.  Former  Representative 
Todd,  also  active  in  the  business  life  of 
Kalamazoo,  currently  serves  as  the  exec- 
utive director  of  Planned  Parenthood - 
World  Population,  in  New  "Vork— thus 
continuing  the  Todd  tradition  of  service 
to  community  and  Nation 

To  his  family  I  express  regret  at  the 
passing  of  this  man,  of  whom  any  nation 
has  too  few. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial pubUshed  in  the  Kalamazoo  Ga- 
zette of  September  5  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Paul  H.  Todd,  Sr. 

Pew  persons  contribute  to  their  commu- 
nity to  the  extent  as  did  Paul  H.  Todd  Sr. 
who  died  Wednesday  at  Bronson  Hospital  at 
the  age  of  81. 

A  two-time  mayor  oT  Kalamazoo,  he  served 
on  the  City  Commission  for  26  years  In  addi- 
tion to  carrying  on  and  expanding  a  success- 
ful business  founded  by  his  father. 

A  Democrat  In  philosophy  and  action  In  a 
community  and  area  Republican  by  tradi- 
tion, he  was  a  man  of  firm  views  and  was  not 
hesitant  about  expounding  them  But  he 
held  the  respect  of  those  who  were  in  politi- 
cal opposition  to  him  as  well  as  those  with 
whom  he  was  aligned. 

Paul  H.  Todd  Sr..  veteran  of  World  War  I. 
public  official  and  successful  businessman, 
met  the  challenge  of  civic  respyonsiblUty  in 
full  measure.  His  passing  is  the  community's 
loss. 


POWER  OP  THE  PURSE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Pentagon  spends  almost  $400  mil- 
lion a  year  on  research  and  development 
grants  to  colleges  and  imiversities.  In 
1967  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  received  nearly  $95  million 
making  It  the  62d  largest  defense  con- 
tractor In  the  Nation.  Through  these 
grants  the  Pentagon  exerts  a  tremen- 
dous influence  on  education.  In  his  fare- 
well address.  President  Eisenhower 
warned: 

The  prospect  of  domination  of  the  na- 
tion's scholars  by  Federal  employment,  proj- 
ect aUocatlons,  and  the  power  of  money  is 
ever  present — and  Is  gravely  to  be  regarded. 

Through  the  power  of  the  purse  the 
military  establishment  determines  what 
research  shall  be  done  and  by  whom. 
It  has  been  able  to  establish  criteria  by 
which  certain  categories  of  students 
have  t»een  drafted  and  certain  others 
deferred.  It  even  Influences  the  sub- 
jects young  Americans  are  studying  in 
college.  There  is  the  danger  that  col- 
leges and  universities  will  tailor  their 
whole  direction  to  obtain  these  research 
grants.  Much  research  is  necessary  and 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  scholars  in 
academic  institutions.  However,  we  muot 
be  vigilant  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  military-industrial  estab- 
lishment do  not  attain  complete  control 
of  higher  education  in  America. 


THE  SOUTH  IS  A  PART  OF  THE 
UNION 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  James  J. 
Kilpatrick  is  one  of  the  Nation's  out- 
standing nationally  syndicated  colum- 
nists and  one  whose  opinions  are  highly 
respected  for  fairness  and  objectivity  by 
all  thoughtful  citizens.  In  his  column  en- 
titled "Let's  Stop  Kicking  the  South 
Around!"  in  the  Washington  Star  on 
Sunday,  September  14,  1969,  Mr.  Kil- 
patrick took  a  hefty  poke  at  those  in 
Washington  who  resort  to  double  stand- 
ards and  hypocrisy  in  dealing  with  the 
South.  The  column  Is  interesting  and  in- 
structive reading  on  this  point  alone,  but 
I  suggest  that  it  is  must  reading  for  any- 
one interested  in  the  subject  of  any 


future  southern  strategy.  The  reason 
is  that  Mr.  Kilpatrick  has  articulated  the 
feeling  of  injustice  that  pervades  much 
southern  thinking  today,  and  he  captures 
something  of  the  intangible  southern 
spirit  which  I  believe  is  destined  to  play 
a  decisive  role  in  the  future  national 
elections.  Mr.  Kilpatrick's  concluding  ob- 
servation reveals  the  essence  of  that 
spirit  in  these  words: 

The  old  Confederacy  Is  part  of  the  tJnlon 
now;  it  is  a  great  place;  I  love  it;  and  it 
would  be  pleasant  Indeed  If  the  damned 
Yankees  who  dwell  In  Washington  would 
stop  kicking  my  South  around. 

I  heartily  concur  in  these  sentiments, 
and  I  heartily  commend  the  column  as 
wortiiy  of  careful  consideration  by  Sen- 
ators and  by  the  public. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Kil- 
patrick's column  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Sunday  Star, 
Sept.  14,  19691 

Let's  Stop  Kicking   the  South   Arocnd! 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Reconstruction  came  to  an  end  In  the 
South,  or  so  the  history  books  tell  us,  during 
the  reign  of  Rutherford  Hayes  some  90  years 
ago.  But  there  are  times,  honest  to  Pete, 
when  Southerners  wonder  If  the  South  ever 
is  to  regain  an  equal  standing  in  the  Union. 

There  is  something  about  the  South,  ap- 
parently, that  draws  an  unrelenting  anathe- 
ma from  the  North.  Old  abolitionists  never 
die;  they  write  on  for  The  New  York  Times, 
It  has  only  to  be  said,  or  hinted,  that  a 
particular  program  or  appointment  may  be 
pleasing  to  the  South — the  conswvative 
South,  that  is — for  the  program  or  appoint- 
ment to  be  damned  out  of  hand.  Aa  a 
Southerner.  I  protest. 

We  are  witnessing  the  syndrome  Just  not 
In  the  nomination  of  Clement  P.  Haynsworth 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  Is  entirely  proper, 
of  course,  that  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee inquire  into  his  qualifications.  No  one 
Is  suggesting  that  the  Senate's  duty  to  ad- 
vise and  consent  should  be  treated  in  per- 
functory fashion.  But  the  noxious  clouds  of 
complaint  against  this  appointment  have 
little  to  do  with  qualifications.  The  objec- 
tion, at  bottom,  is  that  Haynsworth  is  a 
Southerner — a  moderately  conservative 
Southerner.  That   is  enough.   Lynch   him! 

Thus,  an  entirely  phony  challenge  is  raised 
that  Haynsworth  acted  unethically  by  not 
disqualifying  himself  eight  years  ago  when 
the  great  Deering  MllUken  case  first  came 
to  his  Circuit  Court.  The  charge  is  baseless. 
The  Fourth  Circuit's  major  opinion  in  the 
Deering  MiUiken  litigation  came  in  Novem- 
ber of  1963.  Haynsworth  did  not  write  the 
opinion — Judge  Albert  Bryan  wrote  it,  and 
Judge  Herbert  Boreman  concurred.  Two 
other  Judges  dissented.  Haynsworths  posi- 
tion on  the  law  and  the  evidence  was  in  no 
way  irrational;  it  was  a  position  shared  not 
only  by  Bryan  and  Boreman,  but  also  by  two 
members  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  by  the  board's  own  trial  examiner. 

Haynsworth 's  critics  know  that  their 
charge  of  a  particular  conflict  of  interests 
is  flimsy.  Thus  they  were  seeking,  last  week, 
to  puff  it  up  to  a  more  general  charge  that 
Haynsworth  is  "Mr.  Textile  Interests."  These 
are  the  same  critics,  by  and  large,  who  smiled 
benevolently  in  other  days  upon  the  nomi- 
nations of  Arthur  Goldberg  and  Thurgood 
Marshall.  There  are  times,  in  Washington's 
political  rainy  season,  when  we  wallow  in 
tides  of  hypocrisy:  and  one  of  those  times 
is  upon  us  now. 


It  is  not  only  the  Haynsworth  nomination 
that  suffers  the  "Southern  stigma."  Harry 
Dent  is  a  skilled  and  dedicated  executive, 
worth  his  weight  In  gold  at  the  White  House: 
but  he  comes  from  South  Carolina — he 
formerly  was  with  Strom  Thurmond — and 
his  appointment  as  a  presidential  assistant 
brought  slurs  that  were  simply  anti-South- 
ern. No  matter  what  the  administration  docs 
about  school  desegregation  In  the  South — no 
matter  what  it  proposes  on  voting  rights — a 
hostile  reaction  arises. 

Even  Splro  Agnew  succumbs.  The  vice 
president  appeared  on  Meet  the  Press  the 
other  day,  and  was  asked  about  the  "South- 
ern strategy"  that  has  been  urged  on  his 
party.  He  began  his  response  by  denying 
that  he  was  in  any  sense  a  traditional  South- 
erner. Then  he  got  even  more  defensive: 
"How  could  someone  seeking  to  court  the 
forces  of  reaction  propose  a  welfare  program 
of  the  magnitude  and  scope  the  President 
has  just  proposed?" 

Aarghh!  The  South,  with  the  largest 
racial  problems,  has  demonstrated  the  great- 
est racial  peace.  It  has  suffered  less  than  its 
neighbors  from  strikes,  riots,  and  campus 
disorders.  The  South  continues  to  raise 
daughters  who  are  ladles  and  sons  who  are 
gentlemen.  It  Is  characterized  not  by  "forces 
of  reaction."  but  by  Innovation  and  by  solid 
progress.  The  old  Confederacy  Is  part  of  the 
Union  now;  it  is  a  great  place;  I  love  it;  and 
it  would  be  pleasant  Indeed  if  the  damned 
Yankees  who  dwell  In  Washington  would 
stop  kicking  my  South  around. 


PUBLIC     HEARINGS — TAX    REFORM 
ACT  OF   1969 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Committee  on  Finance  received  testi- 
mony on  the  general  subject  of  the  taj^a- 
tion  of  capital  gains  and  losses.  Included 
in  that  testimony  were  statements  con- 
cerning restricted  stock  and  lump-sum 
distributions  under  pension  and  profit- 
sharing  plans.  The  House  bill  makes  a 
series  of  changes  in  this  area  of  the  law. 
The  most  important  of  these  changes 
would  be  extension  of  the  holding  period 
from  6  months  to  12  months  and  repeal 
of  the  maximum  25 -percent  tax  rate  on 
long-term  capital  gains. 

So  that  Senators  might  follow  the 
progress  of  these  tax  reform  hearings,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  summary 
of  the  testimony  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Witnesses 
capital  cains 
(Changes    la    the    alternative    tax.    6-month 

holding  period,   and   in  the  treatment  of 

capital  losses) 

Robert  W.  Haack,  President.  New  York 
Stock  Elxchange.  states  the  House  proposals 
to  lengthen  the  holding  period,  to  elminate 
the  alternative  tax.  and  to  restrict  capital 
loss  deductions,  would  have  a  serious  adverse 
effect  on  investment  incentives,  capital  mo- 
bility, and  stock  market  liquidity. 

Asserts  that  in  determining  the  most  suit- 
able length  of  the  holding  period,  there  Is 
necessarily  a  trade  off  between  the  opposing 
goals  of  making  the  necessary  distinction 
between  types  of  transactions  and  of 
stimulating  market  liquidity.  Further  states 
that  all  available  data  indicate  the  existing 
6-month  holding  period  is  more  than  ample 
to  filter  out  the  majority  of  nonlnvestment 
transactions. 

Points  out  that  relatively  few  individuals 
qualify  for  use  of  the  alternative  tax  rate,  but 
that  it  Is  this  group  which  is  the  prime  source 
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01  ventare  capital.  Expresses  th«  opinion  that 
eUmlnatlng  the  altemaUve  tax  would  penal- 
ize the  group  from  which  the  largest  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  naUonai  Investment  pool 
la  expected  to  b«  accumulated. 

Statea  that  the  House  proposal  respecting 
capital  losses  assumes  that  many  taxpayers 
can  manage  their  investments  so  as  to  realize 
gains  and  losses  in  different  years,  and  states 
this  assumpUon  la  not  valid. 

Urges  the  committee  to  reject  aU  three 
provisions.  Also,  urges  that  any  future  pro- 
posals to  revise  the  capital  gains  tax  structure 
be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  a  detailed 
study  of  all  aspects  of  capital  gains  taxauon. 
Donald  T.  Regan.  President,  MerrlU  Lynch. 
Pierce  Fenner  &  Smith,  Inc.,  on  Behalf  of 
the  Association  of  Stock  Exchange  Firms 
(changes  In  the  alternative  tax.  with  6- 
month  holding  period,  and  the  treatment  of 
capital  losses  i  ;  Oppoees  the  extension  of  the 
holding  period,  the  repeal  of  the  alternative 
tax  and  the  lunltaiions  on  the  deductlbUlty 
of  'capital  losses.  Believes  these  changes 
would  impair  capital  formation  by  placing  a 
heavy  burden  on  investment,  thus  dlmlmsh- 
Ing  the  flow  of  private  capital  Into  new  and 
expanded  businesses. 

States  the  present  25-percent  alternative 
tax  rate  Is  an  appropriate  inducement  to  in- 
dividuals capable  of  accepting  the  largest 
risks  Approves,  however,  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  revise  the  alternative  tax. 
States  the  Treasury's  recommendations 
would  accomplish  the  desired  end  without 
reducing  investment  incentives. 

Contends  the  proposed  changes  In  the 
treatment  of  capital  losses  would  reduce  the 
Willingness  of  individuals  to  take  risks,  and 
in  all  likelihood  reduce  funds  available  *o 
those  investors  In  the  lower  income  tax 
brackets. 

Disagrees  with  the  House  report  that  the 
1-year  holding  period  is  an  appropriate  cri- 
terion for  determining  whether  an  equity 
purchase  was  a  speculation  or  an  investment. 
States  that  no  time  period  can  serve  to  sep- 
arate speculation  from  investment,  but  It 
can  differentiate  ordinary  business  trans- 
actions from  capital  transactions. 

Disputes  the  revenue  estimates  In  the 
House  report  dealing  with  the  repeal  of  the 
alternaUve  tax  and  the  extension  of  the 
holding  period.  Contends  these  estimates  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  Investors 
would  continue  to  turn  over  their  holdings 
at  the  present  rate— i.e.,  that  they  would  not 
change  theu'  Investment  habits.  Expresses 
the  belief  that  enactment  of  these  provisions 
would  tend  to  freeze  assets  and  discourage 
new  Investment,  resulting  In  less,  not  more, 
revenue. 

Roland  M.  Blxler,  chairman,  board  of  di- 
rectors, the  Tax  Counsel  (capltel  gains  pro- 
posal ) :  Suggests  the  enactment  of  a  new 
system  for  the  separate  taxation  of  long-term 
capital  gains  of  Individuals,  with  more  mod- 
erate rates  of  tax  than  at  present.  Proposes 
the  use  of  a  holding-period  test  for  separat- 
ing gains  to  be  taxed  as  transfers  of  capital 
under  his  proposed  new  system,  and  ordinary 
Income  under  the  Income  tax  system.  Sug- 
gests a  credit  against  estate  taxes  of  long- 
term  gains  of  individuals  be  provided  under 
the  new  system.  Proposes,  also,  that  the  tax 
be  eliminated  on  gains  from  sale  of  owner- 
occupied  homes  and  of  other  properties  not 
subject  to  loss  offsets. 

States  that  the  enactment  of  a  separate 
system  would  make  clear  that  these  long- 
term  gains  are  really  a  part  of  capital  and 
not  the  income  stream.  Points  out  that  this 
would  alleviate  the  problem  of  tax  burdens 
on  high  incomes  by  lumping  together  income 
and  their  long-term  gains.  Points  out  that 
the  revision  of  rates  on  long-term  capital 
gains  would  be  related  to  factors  peculiar  to 
capital  use  and  not  to  factors  peculiar  to 
receipt  and  use  of  income  as  at  present. 
Unrealized  gains  at  death:  Indicates  that 


the  taxation  of  unrwllMd  gains  at  death 
would  mean  a  double  simultaneous  impost 
on  a  transfer  of  capital.  Recognizes,  however, 
the  problem  of  equity  when  gains  are — or 
are  not^r«»gnlMd  before  death.  Bt*«««- 
though,  that  all  posslblUUes  for  solution 
through  decreasing  taxes  should  be  con- 
sidered before  contemplaUng  an  increase  in 
taxes.  Indicates  that  even  with  long-term 
capital  gains  linked  with  the  income  tax 
svstem.  it  would  be  possible  to  work  out  an 
arrangement  by  which  taxes  °°  B»''"  .^""^^ 
like  were  cumulatively  recorded  and  then 
credited  against  estate  taxes  at  death 

Allocation  of  deductions  for  interest.  Rec- 
ognizes that  interest  Incurred  ^  /e«^^^<l 
capital  gains  is  a  cost  which  should  be  de 
ducUble  against  the  gains,  recommends  that 
instead  of  the  provUlon  contained  in  the 
House  bill  limiting  the  deduction  of  Interest 
a  taxpaver  with  long-term  capital  gains,  and 
interest"  payments  in  excess  of  a  figure  (e.g. 
$5  000  annually),  the  amount  in  excess  oi 
that  figure  be  allocated  as  follows:  first,  as 
a  deduction  under  the  income  tax  system 
up  to  the  amounts  of  dividends,  interest, 
and  10  percent  of  other  Income;  second,  as 
a  deduction  under  the  separate  proposed 
capital  gains  system:  and  third,  the  deduc- 
tion of  any  remainder  under  the  Income  tax 

^^  Individual  Income  tax  rates:  Suggests  rate 
reductions  through  the  middle  brackets  be 
adjusted  toward  the  goal  of  flattening  the 
curve  of  graduation.  States  that  It  Is  neither 
fair  nor  good  economics  to  impose  a  sharply 
ascending  scale  of  tax  rates  on  the  more 
ambitious  and  successful  members  of  any 
given    generation. 

Supports  the  provision  in  the  House  bill 
providing  for  a  50-percent  maximum  rate  on 

earned  income.  ,..„>.     „j 

Corporate  income  tax:  Agrees  with  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  for  a  reduction  in  the 
corpcration  rate  in  1971  and  1972,  but  rec- 
ommends that  instead  of  a  1  percentage 
point  cut  in  each  year  the  total  cut  be  In- 
creased to  3  percentage  points  of  IVi  points 

in  each  year. 

David  O.  Ehlers.  president.  Glbraltcr 
Growth  Fund  Inc.  (general):  States  that 
changes  In  the  capital  gains  tax  structure 
will  create  a  further  shortage  of  Investment 
capital  and  contribute  to  Inflation,  higher 
interest  rates,  depressed  securities  markets 
and  unemployment  Indicates  that  the  House 
bill  falls  to  recognize  the  significant  differ- 
ence between  capital  and  income.  Notes  that 
the  practical  effect  of  the  capital  gain 
changes  will  be  to  discourage  needed  capital 
Investment  at  a  time  when  such  an  in- 
vestment should  be  encouraged.  Points  out 
that  domestic  equity  markets  will  become 
less  attractive  inviting  an  outflow  of  In- 
vestment moneys  to  foreign  markets.  Indi- 
cates that  to  the  extent  Investlble  capital  Is 
eroded  by  the  Imposition  of  taxes,  and  in- 
flationary expansion  of  credit  results,  this 
problem  as  It  exists  today  will  be  aggravated 
by  the  changes  made  In  the  House  bill. 

States  that  the  repeal  of  the  Investment 
credit  will  make  less  funds  available  In- 
ternally to  Industry  from  profits;  thus,  In- 
dustry win  become  even  more  dependent  on 
outside  sources  of  capital. 

Alternative  capital  gains  tax  and  holding 
period:  States  that  the  repeal  of  the  alterna- 
tive capital  gains  tax  and  the  lengthening 
of  the  holding  period  will  result  li-  investors 
curtailing  investments  so  that  expansion  of 
the  economy  through  creation  of  new  or  ex- 
panded faclllUes  wUl  be  sharply  reduced. 

Indicates  that  the  12-month  holding  pe- 
riod proposal  contained  in  the  House  blU 
will  reduce  to  a  dangerous  extent  liquidity 
In  the  securities  markets  and  the  long-term 
effect  will  be  to  reduce,  not  Increase,  reve- 
nues to  the  Federal  Govercment. 

Points  oat  that  the  present  alternative 
capital  gains  tax    (25  percent  on  net  long- 


term  caplUl  gains)  doe«  benefit  the  wealthy; 
but  more  Important  It  encoorag«  the 
wealthy  inve«tor  to  make  his  capital  avall- 
«kble.  ^  .,, 

Indicates  that  these  proposed  changes  win 
force  Urge  investors  away  from  common 
stocks,  venture  capital  and  other  capital 
gains  sltuaUons  in  favor  of  either  taking 
capital  abroad  or  deferring  the  rcalizaUon 
of  capital  gains. 

Indicates  also  that  these  proposed  changes 
may  verv  well  have  an  adverse  cBect  on  our 
balance  "of  payments,  since  foreign  investors 
will  look  to  other  forms  of  their  areas  for 
investment. 

Proposes  a  Capital  Gains  Structure:  Sug- 
gests a  separate,  graduated  capital  gains 
structure — similar,  but  not  identical  to  the 
present  Income  tax  structure — to  give  clear 
recognition  to  the  dlsrlncacn  between  capi- 
tal increase  and  ordinary  Income,  which 
would  permit  incentives  needed  to  attract 
capital  required  to  benefit  the  long-range 
needs  of  our  economy.  States  that  this  pro- 
gressive scale  would  reach  a  maximum  rate 
at  some  point,  possibly  MOO.OOO  of  capital 
gains  for  the  vear.  and  thereafter  incre- 
mental gains  would  be  taxed  at  a  declining 
rate. 

Proposes,  also,  taxing  capital  gains  of  for- 
eign investors.  States  that  this  could  be  done 
through  a  kind  of  withholding  tax  on  for- 
eign Investments. 

Harley  A.  Hlnrichs,  Associate  Professor  of 
Economics,  U.S.  Naval  Academy  and  Uni- 
versity of  Mari'land  (capital  gains  concept) : 
Agrees  that  capital  gains  provisions  of  House 
bill  are  an  Improvement  over  existing  tax 
law.  Stat«s  that  current  Treasury  proposals 
are  not. 

Suggests  that  further  improvement  could 
be  made:  (ai  treating  capital  gains  as  ordi- 
nary income,  with  averaging,  and  lowering 
top 'rates  (to  50  percent  or  below  i  would  be 
the  most  significant  tax  reform  fnat  Senate 
could  accomplish— generating  up  to  $8.5  bll- 
Uon  In  new  revenues  making  otier  reduc- 
tions and  reforms  possible,  simplifying  the 
tax  code  (and  H.R.  13270).  and  producing 
equity  and  economic  growth;  and  (b)  closing 
$3  billion  loophole  of  allowing  $20  bllUon  in 
capital  gains  annually  to  escape  taxation  by 
transfer  at  death— which  would  unlock  capi- 
tal now  frozen  In  anticipation  of  t.ax-free 
transfer  at  death  and  greaUy  improve  equity 
of  tax  svstem.  Indicates  that,  as  a  mini- 
mum, capital  gains  accrued  after  1969  should 
be  included  at  death. 

Thomas  L.  Waterbury.  Professor  of  Law, 
University  of  Minnesota  (capital  gain  tax  on 
transfers  of  capital  assets  by  gift  or  at 
death )  :  Recommends  a  comprehensive  meas- 
ure for  the  reallzauon  of  capital  gain  or  loss 
on  transfers  of  capital  assets  by  gift  or  at 
death,  and  that  unrealized  gains  in  respect 
of  proj>erty  held  in  trust  be  taxed  once  in 
each  generation. 

Points  out  the  mequlty  In  the  restilt  which 
allows  an  individual  to  transfer  property  at 
death  without  the  payment  of  an  income 
tax.  Recognizes  that  whereas  there  Is  a  com- 
plete avoidance  of  an  Income  tax  on  the 
transfer  of  property  at  death.  In  the  case  of 
Inter  vivos  gifts  there  is  a  deferment  of  tax 
because  of  the  carryover  basis  rule.  Suggests 
that  this  carryover  basis  rule  for  gifts  is  not 
sufficient  and  that  the  capital  gains  tax 
should  be  Imposed  on  such  transfers. 

Notes  that  the  Kennedy  administration 
presented  proposals  of  this  kind  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  In  1963,  but  that  the 
committee  did  not  approve  them.  Indicates 
that  the  reason  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee did  not  accept  the  proposals  In  1963 
may  have  been  due  to  errors  of  Judgment 
made  by  the  administration  In  developmg 
and  supporting  the  proposal.  Teeis  that  the 
committee  may  have  thought  that  the  real- 
ization at  death  proposal  ought  not  to  be 
enacted  untU  a  farther  case  was  made  lor  it. 
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Suggests  that  gains  tas  realization  at 
death  should  become  a  part  of  our  income 
tax  law  because  most  gifts  and  transfers 
at  death  of  appreciated  assets  are  made  to, 
or  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of,  members  of  the 
transferor's  family  and  that  the  result  of 
present  law  is  to  benefit  the  transfer  of 
wealth  within  the  family,  especially  those 
families  which  have  large  appreciated  prop- 
erty being  transferred  at  death.  Believes  that 
the  present  practice  of  forgiving  the  gains 
tax  upon  appreciated  assets  retained  until 
death  is  inappropriate  because  It  results  in 
an  unjustifiable  subsidy  to  the  interests  of 
some  families  In  the  inheritance  of  property, 
as  opposed  to  the  Interests  of  others  In  such 
inheritance,  and  because  this  subsidy  to 
inheritance  seems  Incongruoiis  in  the  light 
of  the  burdens  placed  by  our  mass  Income  tax 
upon  family  Interests  in  annual  maintenance. 

Believes  that  a  capital  gains  tax  at  death 
should  not  provide  an  exception  for  small 
estates  or  provide  a  martial  deduction  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  the  equality  of  treat- 
ment for  surviving  spouses  in  noncommunity 
property  States.  Suggests,  further,  that  un- 
realized gains  be  realized,  periodically,  in  the 
case  of  assets  which  appreciate  In  the  hands 
of  a  multlgeBeratlon  trustee. 

-  -KXSTRICTXD    STOCK 

John  Seath,  vice  president  and  director  of 
taxes.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.  (Restricted  property)  :  States  that  It  Is 
difficult  for  large  corporations  to  compete  for 
management  talent  with  small  closely  held 
corporations  because  the  small  companies 
can  offer  managers  large  blocs  of  stock  at  very 
low  prices  and  therefore  create  the  possibility 
of  very  large  capital  gains  when  their  stock 
Is  offered  to  the  public.  States  that  restricted 
stock  plans  are  one  of  the  principal  methods 
of  attracting  management  to  large  corpora- 
tions. 

Argues  that  restricted  stock  plans  meet  a 
legitimate  need  and  are  not  tax  ginunlcks, 
and  that  benefits  to  these  plans  were  specifi- 
cally and  favorably  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  during  con- 
sideration of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964.  Con- 
tends that  qualified  stock  option  plans  can- 
not meet  this  need  because  they  are  no 
longer  particularly  attractive  &a  employee 
Incentives  in  view  of  the  decline  of  market 
prices,  higher  interest  rates,  and  the  restrlc. 
tlons  added  In  1964. 

States  that  the  provision  has  been  hastily 
considered,  and  would  not  provide  increased 
revenue  for  the  Treasury. 

John  A.  Cardon  and  John  M.  SkilUng,  Jr., 
Lee,  Toomey  &  Kent,  New  York  City  (Deferred 
compensation)  :  Opposes  the  proF>osal  for 
taxing  deferred  comiiensation. 

Contends  that  deferred  compensation  Is 
fully  taxable  at  ordinary  Income  rates  and 
In  no  sense  represents  a  tax  loophole. 

Argues  that  deferred  oomp>ensation  serves 
many  corporate  purposes:  It  attracts  and 
holds  employees;  it  provides  supplemental 
retirement  Income;  and,  when  awarded  in  the 
corporation's  own  stock,  it  creates  additional 
employee  IncenUve.  States  that  Its  use  U  not 
limited  to  a  few  highly  paid  executives,  but 
is  applicable  to  many  employees  at  many 
levels. 

Contends  that  the  proposal  Is  unduly  com- 
plex and  presents  a  disproportionate  com- 
pliance burden. 

Argues  that  adoption  of  the  proposal  may 
cause  a  loss  of  tax  revenue,  and  that  it  will 
be  inflationary  by  encouraging  current  pay- 
ments of  comptensation  rather  than 
deferment. 

States  that  the  proposed  treatment  of  de- 
ferred compensation  modifies  radically  the 
fundamental  concepts  of  the  cash  method  of 
accounting  and  the  annual  accounting 
period,  smd  that  no  adequate  revenue  pur- 
pose has  been  demonstrated  for  so  drastic 
a  departure  from  these  basic  concepts. 

Distributions  from  qualified  plans: 


Oppooea  the  proposed  method  of  taxing 
liunp  sum  distributions  from  qualified  em- 
ployee plans.  States  that  8u<^  distributions 
represent  the  accumulation  of  employer  con- 
tributions and  increment  thereon  over  a 
period  of  many  years,  and  that  the  proposal 
to  tax  post- 1069  employer  contributions  on 
a  6-year  ■averaging"  u  neither  realistic  nor 
equitable. 

States  that  the  proposal  would  substitute  a 
complex  set  of  rules  for  a  very  simple  tax 
computation  under  existing  law.  Argues  that 
data  needed  to  compute  the  tax  liability 
imder  the  proposal  Is  not  readily  obtainable, 
nor  Is  it  always  available  to  the  taxpayer. 

Contends  that  the  adverse  effects  of  the 
proposal  will  be  felt  by  all  plan  participants 
receiving  lump-sum  distributions  and  not 
merely  by  those  whose  taxes  on  such  dis- 
tributions might  be  increased. 

States  that  the  attempt  to  provide  a  5-year 
forward  averaging  will  result  in  overpayment 
of  taxes  by  some  retired  individuals  who 
can  least  afford  It  and  yet  prevent  them  from 
recovering  overpayments  for  a  period  of  5 
years. 

LUMP-SUM   DIsmiBUnONS   UNDEB   PENSION    AND 
PROFIT-SHARINO    PLANS 

Arthur  M.  Wood,  president.  Sears.  Roebuck 
and  Co.  (Sears  profit-sharing  plan) :  E^xplains 
that  all  regular  employees  are  eligible  to  Join 
the  Plan  after  1  year's  service;  employees  con- 
tribute 5  percent  of  salary  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $15,000  salary;  the  compiany  makes  con- 
tributions to  the  plan  based  on  a  sliding 
scale  of  net  profit  before  taxes;  company  con- 
tributions are  allocated  under  a  formula  ac- 
cording to  employee  contributions,  length 
of  service,  and  age:  about  86  percent  of  plan 
assets  are  invested  In  company  stock;  each 
employee  has  a  separate  account  to  which 
contributions  and  investment  earnings  are 
credited,  showing  number  of  shares  of  com- 
pany stock  and  dollar  value  of  other  plan 
Investments;  an  employee's  account  is  fully 
vested  after  5  years,  after  which  he  can  in- 
struct trustees  on  voting  his  shares;  the  plan 
holds  about  22  percent  of  company's  out- 
standing stock;  and  that  the  average  bene- 
fits received  on  retirement  in  1968  of 
employees  with  25  to  30  years  service  was 
•100.401  (cash  and  company's  stock). 

Lump-sum  pension  distributions;  Opposes 
changes  made  by  section  515  of  House  bill 
to  treat  employer  contributions  to  pension 
and  profit-sharing  plans  made  after  1969 
and  received  in  a  lump-sum  distribution  as 
ordinary  income  rather  than  capital  gains. 
Argues  that  capital  gains  treatment  should 
be  retained  In  recognition  that  an  Interest 
In  a  profit-sharing  plan  Is  an  investment  at 
risk  over  a  long  ijeriod  and  Is  entitled  to  such 
treatment.  Maintains  that  capital  gains  treat- 
ment Is  fair,  workable,  and  easily  understood, 
and  that  It  Is  a  good  method  for  taxing 
"bunched"  Income.  Asserts  that  employer 
contributions  to  profit-sharing  plans  are 
properly  treated  as  a  capital  asset. 

Contends  that  House  bill  changes  are  ex- 
tremely complex,  difficult  for  employees  to 
understand,  and  difficult  for  the  Service  to 
administer.  States  that  the  5-year  averaging 
provision  would  require  employees  to  over- 
pay their  tax  at  retirement  and  seek  a  refund 
after  5  years  under  the  recomputatlon 
provision. 

Argues  that  the  bill's  averaging  provision  la 
unsatisfactory  because  the  one-fifth  of  post- 
1969  employer  contributions  Is  added  on  top 
of  all  other  Income  In  the  year  of  retirement, 
thus  Increasing  the  tax  bracket  for  the  com- 
putation. Notes  that  the  refund  provision 
attempts  to  correct  this;  however,  claims  that 
this  is  much  too  complex,  since  records  may 
get  misplaced  and  the  Service  would  have 
to  audit  to  check  accuracy  of  recomputatlon. 

Unrealized  appreciation  of  employer 
securities:  Emphasis  that  unrealized  ap- 
preciation of  employer  securities  should  re- 
main untaxed  until  the  employee  sells,  since 


other  purchasers  of  securities  are  not  taxed 
on  appreciation  imtll  realiaed  through  a  sale 
or  exchange. 

Conclusion:  States  that  If,  In  spite  of  argu- 
ments against  changing  current  treatment  of 
lump-sum  distributions,  it  is  considered 
desirable  to  change  the  tax  treatment  of  em- 
ployer contributions,  "a  better  averaging 
device  should  be  found,"  which  should  be 
simple  and  settle  the  tax  liability  at  time  of 
retirement  so  no  refund  procedure  is 
necessary. 

Raymond  H.  Oeisecke,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Council  of  Profit-Sharing  Industries 
(Taxation  of  lump-sum  distributions  under 
qualified  profit-sharing  plans)  :  Opposes  pro- 
visions of  House  bin  which  would  tax  as 
ordinary  Income  a  portion  of  any  limap-sum 
distribution  made  under  a  profit-sharing 
plan.  Believes  that  this  change  of  law  la 
based  upon  a  misconception  as  to  the  nature 
of  profit  sharing  and  the  nature  of  an  em- 
ployee's Interest  under  a  qualified  profit- 
sharing  plan.  Peels  that  the  results  which  the 
change  In  method  of  taxation  would  produce 
are  inconsistent  with  some  of  the  underlying 
premises  of  the  tax  reform  bill.  Believes  that 
the  added  cost  of  administering  the  revised 
method  of  taxation  together  with  other  col- 
lateral effects  which  the  changed  method 
would  produce  should  be  balanced  against 
any  estimated  revenue  gains  which  would 
be  produced  by  the  change  and  that  when  all 
factors  are  taken  into  acoxmt.  the  relatively 
modest  revenue  gain  now  anticipated  would 
be  practically  eliminated,  or  might  even  result 
In  a  revenue  loss. 

Believes  that  any  change  to  present  law 
should  recognize,  as  does  the  House  bill, 
that  part  of  an  employee's  Interest  in  a  profit- 
sharing  plan  Is  clearly  risk  capital  and  should 
be  taxed  as  such.  States  that  any  averaging 
method  which  Is  to  apply  to  the  balance  of  a 
lump-sum  distribution  which  Is  not  treated 
as  a  long-term  capital  gain  should  not  be 
based  upon  the  recipient's  Income  and  mar- 
ginal rates  in  a  single  taxable  year.  Argues 
that  any  averaging  method  which  applies  to 
part  of  a  lump-sum  distribution  should  con- 
template payment  of  taxes  due  on  the  dis- 
trlbutlona  once  and  for  all  at  retirement. 
Maintains,  therefore,  that  the  provisions  In 
the  House  bill  providing  for  the  possibility  of 
refunds  following  calculation  and  payment 
of  taxes  on  limip-sum  distributions  should 
be  avoided.  Indicates  that  any  averaging 
method  should  be  simple  and  should  not 
entail  complications  such  as  those  included 
In  the  House  bill. 

William  P.  Drake  and  V.  Henry  Rothschild, 
n.  American  Pension  Conference  (Lump- 
sum ijenslon  distributions)  :  Argues  that  the 
5-year  averaging  proposal  and  refund  pro- 
cedure would  Involve  administrative  com- 
plexities and  heavy  burdens  on  Government 
and  taxpayers,  especially  on  retirees  who 
have  not  customarily  retained  tax  con- 
sultants. 

Maintains  that  rules  and  procedures  would 
have  to  be  developed  for  determining  por- 
tion of  lump-sum  distribution  attributable 
to  post- 1969  employer  contributions  to  plans. 
Stales  that  allocation  of  a  distribution 
Into  portions  representing  employer  con- 
tributions, forfeitures  and  investment  earn- 
ings would  add  administrative  burdens, 
especially  In  the  case  of  the  typical  aggregate 
funded  pension  plan  In  which  individual 
determinations  are  rarely  made  or  records 
kept  of  amount  of  employer  contributions 
(Including  forfeitures)  or  Investment  earn- 
ings which  could  be  considered  attributable 
to  specific  individuals.  Asserts  that  ultimately 
the  added  administrative  costs  of  such 
records  would  be  reflected  in  amount  of  em- 
ployee  benefits. 

States  that  most  employees  would  be  over- 
paying their  tax  since  their  gross  Income 
for  years  of  distribution  would  be  Increased 
by  the  one-half  of  capital  gain  portion,  plac- 
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Ing  him  In  a  higher  tax  bracket  for  the  com- 
putation year. 

Notes  that  the  removal  of  the  25-percent 
alternative  caplUl  gains  tax  rate  and  the 
limit  on  tax  on  earned  Income  will  remove 
some  of  the  disparity  between  the  capital 
gains  rate  of  lump-sum  distributions  and 
ordinary  Income  rates  on  annuity  retirement 
Income.  Contends  that  capital  gains  provides 
a  workable,  equitable  solution  to  the 
bunched-Income  problem. 


MARKET  POWER  AND 
DISCRIMINATION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  news  analysis  by 
Mr.  Bernard  Nossiter,  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  Tuesday, 
September  9,  1969,  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  In  this  account,  Mr.  Nossiter 
presents  an  excellent  summary  of  a  most 
interesting  economic  study  prepared  by 
Prof.  William  E.  Shepherd  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  which  appeared  in  the 
spring  1969  issue  of  the  Antitrust  Bul- 
letin. The  study  by  Professor  Shepherd 
is  entitled  "Market  Power  and  Discrim- 
ination in  White-CoUar  Employment." 

The  work  of  the  Senate  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee has  been  primarily  concerned 
with  the  economic  effects  of  economic 
concentration.  But  in  the  course  of  our 
hearings,  it  has  become  clear  that  in 
addition  to  its  economic  consequences, 
economic  concentration  has  certain  so- 
ciological and  political  effects  which,  un» 
fortunately,  have  thus  far  received  rela- 
tively little  attention.  Among  the  miti- 
gating sociological  consequences  is  the 
presumed  existence  of  greater  employ- 
ment oprwrtunities  for  minority  races  in 
higher  concentrated  industries.  The 
large  corporations,  it  is  claimed,  are  more 
aware  than  small  firms  of  their  social 
responsibilities.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
claimed  it  is  simply  good  public  relations 
to  have  a  progressive  employment  policy 
for  minority  groups. 

Professor  Shepherd's  analysis  repre- 
sents perhaps  the  first  effort  to  subject 
this  widely  held  belief  to  the  light  of  ob- 
jective inquiry.  Surprisingly,  he  finds 
that  the  relationship  between  concentra- 
tion and  employment  opportunities  is  ex- 
actly the  reverse  of  what  is  commonly  as- 
sumed. Opportunities  for  Negroes  for 
employment  in  white-collar  jobs  are 
greatest  in  highly  competitive,  low-con- 
centration industries  and  at  their  mini- 
mum in  monopolistic  industries. 

Professor  Shepherd  speculates  that 
the  reason  for  this  unexpected  showing 
is  to  be  found  in  economic  theory.  In 
competitive  industries,  producers  are 
under  constant  pressure  to  minimize 
costs.  Hence,  they  will  tend  to  utilize  the 
most  eflflcient  employees,  regardless  of 
their  race,  color,  or  any  other  consider- 
ation. But  where  the  employing  concern 
possesses  a  significant  degree  of  monop- 
oly power,  the  pressure  to  minimize  costs 
is  less  pervasive  and  management  has 
greater  leeway  in  which  to  Indulge  Its 
prejudices. 

I  shall  quote  from  the  conclusions  of 
Professor  Shepherd's  argument: 

If  the  foregoing  Interpretations  are  correct, 
several  lessons  for  policy  might  be  drawn. 
The  most  obvious  is  that  most  large  and  or 
market-leading  firms  which  could  apply  non- 
discriminatory employment  policies  had  not 


done  so  by  1966,  either  voluntarUy  or  In  re- 
sponse to  various  Inducements  and  Informal 
pressures.  There  might  have  been  marginal 
changes  during  1967  and  1968,  but  these 
probably  would  be  mostly  at  the  lower  levels 
of  blue-collar  Jobs.  One  may  hope  for  a 
reversal  ol  these  apparently  natural  patterns 
of  employment  under  market  power.  But  one 
must  surely  be  optimistic  to  anticipate  that 
action  by  large  and  or  secure  firms  can  sub- 
stantially solve  or  alleviate  the  whole  range 
ol  mlnortty-grovip  employment  problems  in 
major  virban  areas.  Doing  so  would  seem  to 
rub  against  the  corporate  grain. 

In  at  least  partial  contrast,  policies  to  pro- 
mote competition  generally  may  successfully 
and  appreciably  reduce  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment. This  effect  alone  may  not  Justify 
a  quantum  rise  in  antitrust  enforcement,  in- 
cluding action  to  reduce  concentration  In 
major  oligopolies,  to  broaden  antitrust  en- 
forcement to  local  trade,  or  to  narrow  the 
scope  of  patent  privileges.  But  It  would  add 
to  the  other  possible  economic  gains  from 
greater  competition. 

Public  regulation  by  commission  has  evi- 
dently had  little  or  no  effect  toward  open 
hiring.  The  few  utilities  (such  as  telephones) 
with  high  Negro  while-collar  percentages 
have  apparently  acted  quite  Independently, 
and  even  they  are  no  more  than  average  in 
their  treatment  of  upper  managerial  posi- 
tions. Such  other  regulated  firms  as  airlines, 
railroads  and  electric  utilities  are  distinctly 
below  average,  despite  the  economic  leeway 
which  their  franchlsed  positions  provide 
them.  The  contrast  with  non-profit  and  com- 
petitive enterprises  suggests  that  it  is  very 
stringent  pressures  on  costs,  rather  than  the 
looser  constraints  of  cost-plus  regulation, 
which  may  be  most  effective  in  encouraging 
neutrality  In  hiring.  Alternatively,  regulatory 
or  other  public  agencies  may  need  to  apply 
very  specific  and  binding  directives,  in  order 
to  overcome  the  utilities'  Internal  tendencies 
to  discriminate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Study   Scores   Big   Business   on   Hiring 
(By  Bernard  D.  Nossiter) 

It  Is  part  of  accepted  wisdom  that  the  most 
sheltered  companies — the  distinguished  law 
firm,  the  large  automobile  manufacturer,  the 
prestige-conscious  airline — boast  the  most 
enlightened  hiring  policies. 

Freed  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  from 
the  rigors  of  competition  they  are  thought  to 
respond  most  readily  to  pleas  for  equal 
employment. 

The  names  of  their  officers  adorn  boards 
and  foundations  urging  Nepro  employment. 
Even  national  policy  Is  based  In  part  on  the 
prevailing  assumption  about  their  conduct. 
A  major  element  In  the  federal  campaign  for 
Negro  Jobs  has  been  the  program  run  by  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  an  organi- 
zation of  blue-chip  firms. 

Now  a  young  economist  from  Michigan, 
William  G.  Shepherd,  has  subjected  the  con- 
ventional wisdom  to  some  economic  tests 
and.  hard  fact  shatters  the  belief. 

Shepherd  has  found  that  there  Is  a  direct 
relationship  between  economic  concentra- 
tion or  market  power  and  discriminatory 
hiring.  The  more  competitive  a  given  market 
Is,  the  more  open  will  be  Its  hiring;  the  less 
competitive,   the   fewer   the   blacks. 

SOME    EXCEPTIONS 

There  are  exceptions — notably  the  tele- 
phone comjjanles  with  their  armies  of  Negro 
clerks  But  In  general.  Shepherd  discloses  In 
The  Antitrust  Bulletin,  spring  Issue:  "Open 
hiring  of  Negroes  Is  found  mainly  In  com- 
petitive Industries,  in  some  lesser  firms  In 
concentrated  Industries,  and  In  non-profit 
entitles." 

Shepherd,  who  Is  33,  was  economic  assist- 


ant to  Donald  Turner,  head  of  the  Antitrust 
Division  in  the  Johnson  administration. 
Prom  that  vantage  point.  Shepherd  was  able 
to  comb  through  Census  Bureau  records  not 
easily  available  to  outside  scholars.  He  has 
respected  the  Bureau's  Insistence  on  pro- 
tecting the  privacy  of  individual  concerns. 

His  method  was  ingenious.  He  looked  at 
51  "industry"  groups,  ranging  from  markets 
as  big  as  oil  and  autos  to  brokers  and  lawyers. 
He  studied  nine  cities— Atlanta,  Chicago. 
Cleveland,  Kansas  City.  Los  Angeles.  New 
Orleans.  New  York.  San  Francisco  and  Wash- 
ington— and  lound  that  there  was  no  essen- 
tial difference  between  hiring  patterns  in  the 
North  and  South. 

EMPLOYMENT    SHARK 

He  then  took  either  the  Census  Bureau's 
market  power  ratios  or  worked  up  estimates 
of  his  own  and  measured  their  relationship 
to  the  Negro  share  of  white  collar  employ- 
ment for  1966. 

Shepherd  excluded  blue  collar  hiring  pat- 
terns on  the  grounds  that  they  could  be 
.-iffected  by  union  pressure.  In  other  words, 
his  was  a  test  of  open  employment  where 
management  has  a  relatively  free  hand 

Plotting  the  two  variables.  Negroes  as  a 
percentage  of  all  white-collar  employment  in 
a  given  industry  group  and  that  industry's 
concentration  ratio,  yields  a  curve  showing 
that  highly  concentrated  airlines,  where  lour 
firms  or  fewer  control  100  per  cent  of  the 
market  on  any  given  route,  rank  .imong  the 
lowest  In  hiring  Negroes  for  white  collar  Jobs. 
So  do  such  highly  concentrated  industries 
as  utilities,  law  firms  and  cigarette  makers 
coMPE-rrrrvE  industries 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  curve,  where  the 
rate  of  Negro  white  collar  employment  is 
higher,  lie  the  highly  competitive  indus- 
tries— personal  sen-ices,  such  as  beauty  par- 
lors, clothing  stores  and  restaurants  The.se 
are  also  the  industries  where  Negro-owned 
business  is  heaviest 

Shepherd  ran  a  similar  regression  analysis. 
ae  it  is  inelegantly  called  in  the  economics 
craft,  for  the  employment  of  Negroes  as  offi- 
cials, managers  and  professionals.  Once  again, 
the  results  were  the  same:  the  greater  the 
concentration,  the  smaller  the  Negro  share 
of  the  Jobs. 

In  a  deadpan  style  that  might  have  pleased 
Thorstein  Veblen.  Shepherd  argues  that  eco- 
nomic theory  could  have  predicted  all  this 

In  effect,  he  says,  a  firm  bent  on  maximiz- 
ing profits  and  minimizing  labor  costs  will 
be  color  blind,  hiring  anyone  available  nt 
the  lowest  possible  rate  However,  only  firms 
in  competitive  sectors  behave  this  way. 

IMPLICATIONS    CITED 

Shepherd  suggests  that  his  findings  have 
some  implications  for  pubhc  policy.  One  is 
that  It  is  quixotic  to  look  to  big  companies— 
apart  from  the  few  in  highly  competitive 
industries — to  lead  the  attack  on  discrimina- 
tory hiring. 

Another  is  that  an  incidental  benefit  of  a 
vigorous  antitrust  policy  would  be  Increased 
hiring  of  blacks. 

A  third  Is  that  regulatory  commissions 
could  but  don't  play  any  role  in  hiring  of 
Negroes  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  regu- 
lated airlines,  railroads  and  utilities — apart 
from  communications — have  the  whitest  pey- 
rolls. 

A  fourth  and  final  point  is  that  the 
quickest  way  to  open  up  white  collar,  man- 
agerial and  professional  jobs  for  Negroes  is 
to  provide  more  capital  for  Negro  business,  a 
point  suggested  at  various  times  by  propo- 
nents of  black  economic  development  and 
also  by  President  Nixon. 


SCHOOL    INTEGRATION 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day, September  15,  1969,  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  published  a  thought- 
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ful  editorial  on  the  pros  and  cons  of 
school  integration,  llie  editorial  con- 
cludes with  thia  brief  paragraph. 

Public  oflBolala  no  doubt  can  b«  whipped 
Into  line.  But  whether  the  same  will  prore 
true  of  large  numbers  of  parents  1b,  we  think, 
doubtful  to  say  the  least. 

We  agree,  of  course,  that  the  threat  of 
withholding  public  funds  appropriated 
by  Congress,  including  funds  used  to  buy 
hot  breakfasts  and  lunches  and  to  Im- 
prove education  opportunities '  for  chil- 
dren of  the  poor,  will  whip  most  public 
officials  into  line. 

We  agree  also  that  the  barbaric  pro- 
cedure of  hauling  locally  elected  public 
school  officials  into  Federal  courts  and 
slapping  them  with  mandatory  injunc- 
tions and  placing  them  under  threats  of 
confiscatory  fines  of  $300  a  day  and  the 
threat  of  having  them  hauled  off  to  jail, 
all  without  benefit  of  trial  by  jury,  is  a 
most  effective  means  of  persuading  pub- 
lic officials  to  accept  bureaucratic  con- 
trol of  their  schools  and  to  accept  the 
racial'  soluflpn  imposed  by  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats. 

,  But  the  question  is,  are  bureaucratic 
and  judicial  barbarians  prepared  to  use 
these  weapons  of  repression  to  whip  par- 
ents into  line  and  force  them  to  accept 
the  bureaucratic  version  of  a  "humani- 
tarian" racial  solution? 

I  suggest  that  the  issue  of  means  em- 
ployed transcends  the  issue  of  "integra- 
tion" or  "segregation."  In  this  coimec- 
tion,  I  share  the  doubt  expressed  in  the 
editorial  that  large  numbers  of  parents 
will  sulmiit.  I  also  join  in  the  prayer  that 
the  Nation  will  denounce  and  renounce 
the  idea  that  Federal  Government  has 
the  power  to  impose  racial  solutions  as 
they  relate  to  public  schools  or  to  any 
other  aspect  of  our  society. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  retain  the  power  to  use  the 
weapon  of  deprivation  of  innocent  chil- 
dren in  the  enforcement  of  its  racial  reg- 
ulations will  soon  be  before  the  Senate. 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial,  which  sheds  some  light  on 
the  subject,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

School  Intkgration — Pro  and  Con 

The  latest  verbal  shot  In  the  1969  school 
Integration  debate  has  been  flred  by  HEW 
Secretary  Robert  H.  Finch.  And  If  he  seemed 
a  bit  fed  up  with  the  attacks  on  this  ad- 
ministration's efforts  In  the  desegregation 
area,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  was  no 
Justification  for  his  reaction. 

The  Pnnch  statement,  made  Saturday  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Institute  for  Black  Elected 
Officials,  evidently  was  a  response  to  criticism 
by  the  VS.  Clrtl  Bights  Commiaslon  and 
Negro  leaders. 

Earlier  last  week,  the  commission  headed 
by  the  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  president 
of  Notre  Dame,  had  accused  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration of  beating  "a  major  retreat"  in 
the  drive  for  Integrated  schools. 

This  was  a  reference  to  the  successful  move 
by  the  administration  last  month  to  obtain 
a  delay  of  three  months  In  imposing  inte- 
gration on  30  Mississippi  school  districts. 
Finch  was  a  prime  mover  in  seeking  this 
delay  because  he  thought  the  additional  time 
was  necessary  to  avoid  "cliaos,  confusion  and 
a  catafitrophic  educational  setback"  In  the 
30  school  districts.   It  Is   worth   noting,   in 


paaelng,  that  Father  Heeburgh  said  he  Is  sure 
that  Pinch  "Is  deeply  committed  to  desegre- 
gation." It  is  also  worth  recalling,  although 
the  fact  Is  generally  Ignored,  that  the  Plfth 
Circuit  Court  In  granting  the  three-month 
delay  expressly  conditioned  this  action  on 
the  prefMiratlon  of  a  final  desegregation  plan 
that  "shall  require  significant  action  toward 
disestablishment  of  the  dual  school  system" 
during  this  school  year. 

Can  this  fairly  be  called  a  "major  retreat- 
on  the  desegregation  front?  The  answer,  one 
may  suppose,  comes  down  to  a  matter  of 
opinion.  In  our  opinion  the  charge  by  the 
Clrtl  Rights  Commission  is  pure  nonsense. 

Although  many  would  disagree,  we  be- 
lieve a  case  can  be  made  for  the  proposition 
that  the  Nixon  administration  is  preparing 
to  push  too  hard  for  school  Integration.  For 
example.  Pinch  has  said  that  the  adminis- 
tration win  oppose  in  the  Senate  the  House- 
approved  Whltten  amendment  which  would 
forbid  the  denial  of  federal  financial  aid  to 
school  districts  which  may  try  to  use  the  so- 
called  freedom  of  choice  plan  in  assigning 
pupils  to  public  schools. 

This  may  not  be  too  significant  since  It  is 
at  least  very  doubtful  that  any  meaningful 
freedom  of  choice  plan  could  survive  chal- 
lenge in  the  Supreme  Court.  But  it  is  also 
doubtful  that  those  who  condemn  freedom 
of  choice  can  attain  their  real  objective. 

That  objective  is  to  Invoke  the  power  of 
the  federal  government  to  compel  children 
in  the  name  of  integration  to  attend  schools 
which  they  do  not  want  to  attend  or  to  which 
their  parents  are  unwilling  to  send  them. 
If  this  should  require  that  children  be  taken 
out  of  their  home  areas  and  bused  long  dis- 
tances, the  response  is:  Bus  them  If  the  re- 
sult should  be  an  impairment  of  the  quality 
of  education,  the  compulsory  integrationists 
win  say  that  Is  someone  else's  problem. 

But  all  of  this  overlooks  an  important 
point.  The  drive  for  what  Justice  Black  calls 
desegregation  now  Is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  opposition  spring  from  the  in- 
transigence of  public  officials  in  the  South. 
There  is  some  of  that,  of  course.  But  it  also 
springs  from  the  strong  opposition  of  par- 
ents who  want  to  have  some  say  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children. 

Public  officials  no  doubt  can  be  whipped 
into  line.  But  whether  the  same  will  prove 
true  of  large  numbers  of  parents  Is.  we  think, 
doubtful  to  say  the  least. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION URGES  ENACTMENT  OP  THE 
URBAN  AND  RURAL  EDUCATION 
ACT  OP   1969 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
15,  I  introduced  a  most  significant  and 
important  bill.  S.  2625,  the  Urban  and 
Rural  Education  Act  of  1969.  This  meas- 
ure is  a  response  to  the  education  crises 
confronting  urban  and  rural  America. 
Basically,  the  bill  authorizes  a  30-per- 
cent add-on  to  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  funds  to 
school  districts  with  a  large  number  or 
a  high  percentage  of  disadvantaged 
youngsters  to  educate. 

The  interest  and  reception  that  this 
legislation  has  received  from  Senators, 
educators,  and  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals interested  in  education  has  been 
overwhelming.  I  have  received  communi- 
cations from  across  the  country  strongly 
backing  my  bill.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
legislation  will  be  enacted  this  year.  To 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  great  re- 
ception the  legislation  has  received,  I 
intend  to  place  in  the  Congressional 
RtcoRD  some  of  the  letters  and  state- 
ments endorsing  S.  2625. 


I  am  particularly  grateful  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion who,  in  testimony  before  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee,  suggested  the  per- 
centage overrides  that  I  incorporated  in 
my  bill ;  namely,  30  percent  the  first  year 
and  40  percent  thereafter. 

I  quoted  the  following  NEA  testimony 
in  introducing  S.  2625: 

The  major  problem  facing  America's  public 
schools  today  lies  In  our  Inner-city  areas  .  .  . 
We  suggest  a  80  per  cent  override  on  the 
appropriation  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion with  such  funds  to  go  to  those  cities 
with  large  centers  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  letters  that  I  have  received 
from  the  National  Education  Association, 
together  with  a  statement  in  support  of 
the  measure,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Edccation  Assocution, 

Washington.  D.C.,  July  24,  1969. 
Hon.  George  MrrapHT. 
Old  Senate  Offlee  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatos  Murpht  :  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  you  for  Introducing 
S.  2625,  the  Urban  and  Rural  Education  Act 
of  1969. 

As  you  know,  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation wholeheartedly  endorses  the  intent 
of  this  proposal.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the 
desperate  plight  of  the  many  schools  in  dis- 
advantaged urban  and  rural  areas,  and  we 
believe  that  your  bill  Is  a  necessary  and  real- 
istic response  to  the  needs  of  these  schools. 

NEA  President  George  Fischer,  In  the  tes- 
timony from  which  you  quoted  in  your  re- 
marks, BUggeeted  the  kind  of  approach  which 
is  contained  in  the  language  of  your  bill. 
We  are  convinced  that  such  a  measure  as 
yours  is  eesentlal,  and  we  thank  you  for  your 
continuing  concern  for  education. 
Sincerely, 

John  M.  Lumlet. 
Assistant  Executive  Secretary,  Legisla- 
tion and  Federal  Relations. 

National  Education  Association, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  28,  1969. 
Hon.  Oeorgc  Mttbpht, 
Old  Senate  Offiae  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Ssnatob  MtmPHT:  Enclosed  is  a  brief 
statement  on  behalf  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  In  support  ot  S.  2625,  the 
Urban  and  Rural  Education  Act  of  1969. 

May  I  compliment  you  personally,  not  only 
on  your  sp>onsorshlp  of  this  important  leg- 
islation, but  also  on  the  very  complete 
and  informative  statement  on  the  bill  which 
you  made  to  the  Senate  at  the  time  of 
Introduction. 

Sincerely, 

John  M.  Lumlet, 
Assistant  Executive  Secretary,  Legisla- 
tion and  Federal  Relations. 

Statement  of  John  M.  Lcmlet,  Assistant 
Executive  Secretart,  National  Education- 
Association,  tN  Support  op  S.  2625 
The  National  Education  Association  fully 
supports  S  2623  and  commends  the  distin- 
guished   Senator    from    California,    Senator 
Murphy,  for  his  sponsorship  of  this  legisla- 
tion. We  urge  that  S  2625  be  Incorporated 
into  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act, 

In  testimony  before  the  Sub-Committee  on 
June  19,  the  president  of  the  NEA.  Mr. 
George  D.  Plscher,  urged  that  at  least  a  30% 
override  on  the  appropriation  request  of  the 
administration  for  ESEA  Title  I  be  made, 
with  such  funds  specifically  designated  for 
urban  centers   with   large   concentration   of 
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disadvantaged  children.  S  2625  makes  such 
a  provision  for  fiscal  year  1970,  with  a  40% 
override  in  subsequent  years.  The  bill  fur- 
ther provides  lor  similar  additional  funds  for 
the  seriously  deprived  rural  areas,  a  proposal 
which  the  National  Education  Association 
also  strongly  endorses. 

S  2625  would  answer  the  concerns  of  some 
members  of  Congress  who  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  present  distribution  formula  for 
ESEA  Title  I  funds.  By  authorizing  supple- 
mental funds  for  the  urban  and  rural  schools 
which  are  most  seriously  disadvantaged.  S 
2625  would  provide  additional  aid  to  the 
disadvantaged  children  In  the  central  cities 
and  poorest  rural  areas  without  reducing 
Title  I  funds  to  other  dlstrlcU  which  also 
have  a  need  for  them.  S  2625  can  provice  im- 
mediate relief  to  the  most  distressed  dis- 
tricts, permitting  the  school  authorities 
there  to  more  nearly  meet  the  children's 
needs  now.  Adjustments  to  the  federal  and 
state  formulas  for  distribution  of  education 
funds  can  be  made — as  in  the  case  of  state 
formulas  they  must  be  made— in  an  orderly 
fashion,  without  serious  immediate  disrup- 
tion to  the  school  program. 

The  formula  for  distribution  of  ESEA  Title 
I  funds,  if  implemented  to  the  amount  au- 
thorized, would  provide  equitable  relief  to 
all  districts  concerned.  In  the  absence  of  full 
funding  of  the  authorization,  S  2625,  by  pro- 
viding 30%  additional  funds  beyond  those 
appropriated  for  the  present  program  would 
bring  significant  assistance  to  those  districts 
which  have  the  greatest  problems  in  meeting 
their  responsibilities  to  disadvantaged 
children. 

We  urge  favorable  action  in  Incorporating 
S  2625  into  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  Amendments  of  1969.  '^ 


of  uncertainty  that  now  faces  our  young 
men  who  do  not  know  until  they  are  26 
whether  they  face  induction  or  not.  Un- 
der the  19-year-oIds  plan,  if  it  comes 
about,  each  young  man  will  know  during 
his  19th  year  what  his  military  obliga- 
tion will  be.  This  is  the  approach  I  have 
advocated  for  years,  and  I  encourage 
the  President  to  take  this  action. 

Last  week,  before  the  Senate,  I  pointed 
out  that  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  Di- 
rector of  the  Selective  Service  System 
for  the  past  28  years,  would  become  76 
years  old  on  Friday,  September  12, 1  sug- 
gested that  he  retire  or  be  replaced, 

I  followed  that  speech  with  a  personal 
letter  to  the  President.  Now  I  hear  news 
reports  that  the  administration  is  work- 
ing on  a  replacement  for  General  Her- 
shey and  an  announcement  could  be 
made  any  day. 

The  drafting  of  19-year-olds  first,  the 
replacement  of  General  Hershey,  and 
perhaps  the  lowering  of  draft  quotas 
will  not  complete  the  job  of  draft  re- 
form, but  it  will  be  a  tremendous  be- 
ginning, and  should  demonstrate  to  our 
yoimg  people  that  their  Government 
does  listen  to  their  urging  and  does  have 
concern  for  Iheir  ideas  on  important  sub- 
iects  that  affect  them  directly. 


COMPLETION  OP  REPORT 
AND    THE    SEA " 


THE  UNFAIR  DRAFT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  greatly 
encouraged  by  news  reports  that  have 
been  appearing  with  increasing  fre- 
quency in  recent  days  that  President 
Nixon  is  planning  to  take  a  number  of 
administrative  actions  to  reform  the  out- 
moded and  grossly  unfair  draft  system 
of  this  Nation. 

I  certainly  hope  the  reports  are  true 
and  that  the  President  Is  indeed  plan- 
ning such  actions.  If  he  does  carry  them 
out,  he  should  be  commended. 

Draft  reform  is  long  overdue  in  the 
country.  That  is  why  I  joined  with  sev- 
eral other  Senators  in  introducing  a  bill 
for  that  purpose  in  February  of  this  year. 

The  President's  draft  reform  message 
came  along  a  few  months  later.  I  com- 
mended the  President  at  that  time  be- 
cause his  measure  contained  many  of  the 
points  in  the  bill  we  had  already  intro- 
duced. 

But  then  came  word  from  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committees  that  no  hearings  would  be 
held  on  the  subject  of  draft  reform  until 
next  year. 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  tremendous  over- 
sight on  the  part  of  Congress,  and  that  a 
way  should  be  found  to  hold  hearings 
this  year.  I  have  expressed  some  sug- 
gestions to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  but  apparently  they  have 
been  rejected. 

Now  comes  word  that  Piesident  Nixon 
also  is  unhappy  with  the  delay  of  Con- 
gress and  plans  to  do  what  he  can  by 
Executive  order  to  reform  the  draft.  I 
have  already  pubUcly  commended  his  ap- 
parent decision  to  draft  19-year-olds 
first.  This  will  remove  the  5  or  6  years 


HAWAII 


Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
and  proud  to  tell  you  that  nearly  100  of 
the  leading  marine-oriented  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  have  just  completed 
a  broad  study  of  the  marine  opportunities 
in  my  State.  Called  "Hawaii  and  the 
Sea, "  this  study  proposes  an  action  plan 
for  the  public  and  private  sectors  of  our 
community,  as  well  as  some  sectors  of 
the  Federal  Government  having  interests 
in  the  Pacific  Basin. 

At  the  request  of  the  Governor's  task 
force,  the  highly  competent  study  group 
that  prepared  "Hawaii  and  the  Sea, "  was 
organized  and  led  by  Mr.  William  S. 
Beller,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
onloantotheStateforthispurpose.lt  is 
highly  significant  that  this  study  group 
included  State.  Federal,  university,  and 
industrial  representation. 

With  this  report.  Hawaii  has  become 
the  first  State  with  a  report  that  looks  at 
the  marine  environment  in  as  broad  a 
fashion  as  the  National  Commission  on 
Marine  Science,  Engineering,  and  Re- 
sources did  earlier  this  year.  In  addition, 
it  is  the  first  State  to  publish  a  report 
based  in  part  on  the  findings  of  this  Ma- 
rine Commission. 

As  you  may  recall,  the  national  report 
is  different  from  others  on  marine  affairs 
because  it  deals  with  broad  poUcy  mat- 
ters rather  than  questions  of  technical 
detail,  unless  the  details  have  to  be  acted 
upon  to  effect  the  policy  matters.  These 
policy  matters  in  the  marine  field  involve 
major  interests  such  as  recreation,  na- 
tional defense,  food  from  the  sea,  re- 
search and  development,  and  relations 
with  other  lands  in  the  Pacific  Basin. 
They  necessarily  involve  all  levels  of  the 
State  government  and  of  the  University 
of  Hawaii.  Therefore,  the  Governor's  task 
force  sought  a  "Commission"  report  for 
Hawaii.  Because  of  its  concern  with  the 
assets  of  the  sea.  "Hawaii  and  the  Sea" 


will  undoubtedly  be  of  interest  to  all 
coastal  States. 

The  measure  of  the  intensive  interest 
in  the  sea  in  Hawaii  is  seen  m  the  fact 
that  the  report  was  completed  in  a  pe- 
riod of  3  months  and  yet  is  about  300 
pages  long  and  has  approximately  75 
actionable  recommendations  in  it. 

One  of  the  major  recommendations  is 
for  a  5-year  marine  science  program,  in 
which  scientists  and  engineers  would 
seek  the  best  ways  to  use  and  conserve 
the  State  s  marine  environment.  Projects 
involving  the  shoreline,  near-shore  en- 
vironment and  ecology,  and  the  State's 
territorial  seabed  will  receive  the  greatest 
attention.  The  projects  will  Include  beach 
and  reef  studies,  skipjack  tuna  investiga- 
tions, and  water  pollution  control  studies 
among  many  others.  An  important  prod- 
uct of  the  program  will  be  an  atlas  of  the 
coastal  areas  of  Hawaii,  detailing  the 
locations  of  living  and  nonhving  re- 
sources to  be  found  there. 

The  report  points  out  that  there  is  a 
demand  in  the  State  for  an  oceano- 
graphic  research  park  where  marine- 
oriented  industry  and  Government  could 
work  in  close  proximity  to  each  other. 
Hawaii's  land  area,  suitable  for  major 
combined  scientific -technological  and 
related  industrial  expansion,  is  limited 
and,  in  the  near  future,  may  be  prohibi- 
tively costly.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  State  to  study  the  precise  needs 
for  an  o<eanographic  research  park  in 
time  for  the  1970  legislative  session  to 
coi^sider  the  problem. 

Among  the  other  recommendations : 
That  the  State  organize  and  assist 
pubUc  and  private  oceanographic  inter- 
ests in  seeking  the  establishment  of  an 
Environmental  Forecasting  Center  in  the 
islands.  The  report  points  out  that  long- 
range  weather  and  marine  prediction,  the 
abiUty  to  forecast  biological  changes  in 
the  ocean,  and  the  accurate  forecasting 
and  monitoring  of  unusual  phenomena, 
such  as  earthquakes  and  tsunamis, 
would  be  of  tremendous  help  to  most  peo- 
ple in  the  Pacific  Basin. 

That  the  State  support  the  concept 
of  the  International  Decade  of  Ocean 
Exploration — IDOE.  This  is  a  time,  pre- 
sumably starting  in  1970,  when  marine 
scientists  and  engineers  all  over  the 
world  \^-ill  be  studying  the  seas  with  a 
goal  of  deriving  practical  benefits  from 
them.  There  is  little  doubt  that  studies 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  will  be  of  great 
benefit  not  only  to  Hawaii  but  also  to 
the  Nation.  The  pressing  need  for  new 
technology  to  master  the  ocean  in  order 
to  extract  fish  and  minerals  from  it  and 
to  control  or  ameliorate  erosion  effects 
on  the  coastline,  all  depend  upon  our 
knowing  how  the  ocean  operates.  The 
report,  therefore,  recommends  that  the 
Governor  urge  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
bring  the  decade  into  being. 

That  if  the  national  administration 
does  not  endorse  the  IDOE.  that  the 
State  seek  a  Pacific  decade  of  ocean  ex- 
ploration in  order  for  the  State  and  the 
Nation  to  reap  the  benefits  of  an  Inten- 
sive study  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  soon 
as  possible. 

That  the  State  create  a  marine  exten- 
sion service  to  aid  the  developing  nations 
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in  the  Pswjlflc  Basin,  as  well  as  Hawaii 
fishermen.  This  marine  extension  serv- 
ice would  julvlse  on  fishing  techniques 
and  on  setting  up  conservation  rules  to 
prevent  the  deplertlon  of  stock.  It  also 
would  provide  books,  pamphlets,  and 
courses  which  would  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  aquaculture,  pollution,  and  other 
coastal  zone  processes.  This  service,  a 
Pacific  Center  for  Marine  Sciences, 
would  probably  be  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Hawaii. 

That  counties  and  cities  initiate  a  pro- 
gram to  assure  their  people  that  beaches 
are  not  walled  out  by  buildings,  and  to 
develop  additional  permanent  rights-of- 
way  and  access  routes  to  Hawaii's  shore- 
line. The  report  urges  counties  and  cities 
to  Inspect  present  and  future  access 
routes  on  at  least  an  annual  basis,  in  or- 
der to  Insure  that  they  are  properly 
maintained  and  imobstructed. 

That  on  all  publicly  owned  shoreline 
lands  that  are  less  than  fully  developed, 
there-be  3»»-feet  of  open  space,  measured 
from -the  sea  landward,  which  would  be 
permanently  dedicated  to  public  use.  Ac- 
cess routes  would  also  be  provided;  and 
the  combination  of  a  300-foot  corridor 
plus  the  routes,  would  assure  the  people 
of  Hawaii  the  use  of  their  shoreline,  one 
of  the  State's  most  valuable  assets. 

That  the  program  of  establishing  un- 
derwater parks  and  preserves  be  acceler- 
ated and  expanded  to  include  the  islands 
of  Maul,  Molokai,  and  Kauai. 

That  the  Hawaii  Civil  Defense  Agency 
be  appointed  to  organize  and  head  a  co- 
ordinating body  of  State  and  Federal 
agencies  to  plan  and  implement  the 
State's  response  to  spills  of  oil  or  other 
hazardous  materials  into  the  waters 
around  Hawaii. 

That  the  State  give  high  priority  to 
the  rigorous  enforcement  of  State  water 
quality  standards. 

That  the  State  give  increased  assist- 
ance to  industry  auid  encourage  the  UjS. 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  to  ac- 
celerate their  development  of  new  fish- 
ing methods  that  will  help  Hawaii  fisher- 
men increase  their  catch  of  skipjack 
tuna.  The  central  Pacific  and  eastern 
Pacific  probably  could  yield  thousands  of 
tons  of  skipjack  every  year.  Yet  the  total 
catch  in  these  areas  rims  considerably 
less  than  100,000  tons  per  year.  Skipjack 
tuna  is  a  high-priced  fish  worth  between 
$200  and  $265  a  ton  dockside.  At  today's 
prices,  a  catch  of  only  100,000  tons  of 
skipjack  would  bring  fishermen  £ilmost 
$25  million,  and  processors  almost  $62 
million.  By  comparison,  the  pineapple 
crop  in  Hawaii,  in  1968,  was  worth 
slightly  more  than  $40  million,  and  proc- 
essed value,  $133  million.  The  problem  is 
that  the  pole-and-llne  way  of  catching 
skipjack  is  simply  not  good  enough  when 
volume  production  is  needed. 

That  the  State  find  out  why  fresh  fish 
are  so  highly  priced  on  the  islands. 

That  the  Federal  Government  take  the 
lead  in  sponsoring  research  that  would 
show  how  to  recycle  sewage  waste  into 
food  through  fish  farming.  The  harvest 
of  fish  farms,  or  aquaculture,  could  give 
essential  animal  protein  foods  to  many  of 
the  starving  peoples  of  the  world. 

That  the  Federal  Government  dissuade 
foreign  coral  fishermen  from  operating 


in  the  waters  near  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  that  the  State  conduct  a  survey  of 
the  precious  coral  resources  along  the 
Hawaiian  Archipelago.  Hawaii  could  be- 
come one  of  the  three  major  centers  in 
the  world  working  with  precious  coral; 
the  two  others,  Japan  and  Italy,  turn  out 
roughly  $70  million  a  year  worth  of  coral 
jewelry  at  the  wholesale  price. 

That  the  University  of  Hawaii  gather 
the  parts  of  its  present  program  in 
marine  sciences  and  engineering  into  a 
single  entity.  This  new  body  would  have 
the  added  advantage  of  being  able  to 
treat,  without  excessive  coordinating  ef- 
fort, entire  problem  areas,  including  the 
economic  and  sociological  implications. 
The  University  of  Hawaii  already  has 
the  ideal  location  and  all  the  other  in- 
gredients lieeded  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
universities  in  the  Nation  in  the  marine 
and  geophysical  sciences.  Its  overall 
marine-oriented  program  is  supported  by 
a  budget  of  about  $7  million  a  year.  The 
university  considers  the  entire  Pacific 
basin  as  its  laboratory  Eind  as  a  special 
beneficiary  for  Its  studies. 

That  the  State  government  focus  on 
marine  affairs  by  designating  the  heads 
of  State  departments  having  responsi- 
bilities in  marine  affairs  as  the  Gover- 
nor's cabinet  for  marine  affairs.  This 
cabinet  would  also  have  coordinating  re- 
sponsibilities particularly  with  problems 
involving  multiple  demands  on  the  coast- 
al zone. 
The  report  concludes: 
Hawaii  can  surely  gain  through  the  ju- 
dicious us«  of  the  resources  In  and  around 
the  sea;  the  development  of  the  technology 
needed  to  exploit  these  resources;  marine 
businesses  founded  and  enlarged;  safer 
marine  recreational  facilities;  and  programs 
dedicated  to  better  understanding  of  the 
marine  environment. 

Hawaii  can  surely  lose  by  damaging  Its 
marine  environment,  perhaps  through  ac- 
tions such  as  dumping  excessive  poUutants 
In  the  water,  over-bulldlng  the  shoreline  and 
neglect. 


Robert  T.  Chuck.  Manager-Chief  Engineer, 
Division  of  Water  and  Land  Development. 
State  Department  of  Land  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

Sal  Comttinl,  Associate  Professor,  Economic 
Research  Center,  University  of  Hawaii. 

Andrew  Oerakas,  Executive  Officer.  Eco- 
nomic Development  Division.  State  Depart- 
ment of  Planning  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment. 

Thomas  H.  Hamilton.  President.  Hawaii 
Visitors  Bureau. 

Richard  S.  Jones.  Planner,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Planning  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment. 

Hiram  Kamaka.  Assistant  to  the  President. 
Makapuu  Oceanic  Center. 

Leonard  I.  Knowles.  Assistant  Director. 
Hawaii  Institute  of  Geophysics.  University  of 
Hawaii. 

Richard  L.  Longfleld,  Assistant  to  Vice 
President,  Marketing-Maritime  Division^ 
Dillingham    Corporation. 

Donald  Mausshardt,  Area  Director.  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration. 

Scott  McLeod,  Gteneral  Manager.  Bumble- 
bee Seafood  Company. 

John  Thomas  O'Brien,  Director.  Look 
Laboarory.  University  of  Hawaii. 

Morton  M.  Rosenberg,  Associate  Dean.  Re- 
search Fellowships.  University  of  Hawaii. 

Richard  S.  Bhomura.  Acting  Area  Direc- 
tor. Bureau  of  Conunerclal  Fisheries.  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Franklin  T.  K.  Sunn.  President,  Sunn.  Low. 
Tom  and  Hara,  Inc. 

Nils  Uekl,  Acting  Director.  State  Depart- 
ment of  Budget  and  Finance. 

George  Wllklns.  Acting  Head.  Undersea 
Engineering  Division,  Naval  Undersea  Re- 
search and  Development  Center. 

George  P.  WooUard,  Director.   HawaU  In- 
stitute of  Geophysics.  University  of  Hawaii. 
Fred   Zobrlst.  Chief.   Civil   Works   Branch. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Fort  Armstrong 


I  am  happy  that  Hawaii,  as  the  Na- 
tion's only  island  State,  has  through 
'Hawaii  and  the  Sea"  looked  so  percep- 
tively ahead  not  only  to  use  its  marine 
environment  but,  more  importantly,  to 
preserve  It  for  the  enjoyment  of  other 
generations, 

I  commend  all  the  citizens  of  Hawaii 
who  participated  In  the  study.  I  par- 
ticularly congratulate  the  23  members 
of  the  advisory  group  which  guided  the 
preparation  of  the  report  for  the  Gover- 
nor's task  force,  chaired  by  Mr.  Adrian 
Perry,  president  of  Kentron,  Hawaii,  Ltd. 
The  caliber  and  diversity  of  the  advisory 
group  are  indicated  by  the  resF>onsible 
positions  held  by  its  members,  as  listed 
below: 

Members   or  the   Advisory    Group 

William  S.  Seller.  Chairman,  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Water  Quality  and 
Research,  US.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

John  C.  Belshe.  Technlc&l  Director.  Ocean 
Engineering.  Kentron  Hawaii,   Ltd. 

Gene  T.  Blackburn.  Reeearch  and  Devel- 
opment Ooordlnator,  State  Department  of 
Planning  and  Economic  Development. 

Charles  L.  Bretschneider,  Chairman  ot 
Ocean  Engineering,  University  of  HawaU. 

Vernon  E.  Brock.  Director.  HawaU  Insti- 
tute of  Marine  Biology,  University  of  Ha- 
waU. 


THE  EARNINGS  OF  AMERICAN 
FARMERS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  farmer  comprises  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  been  challenged  to  pro- 
vide food  and  fiber  for  a  growing,  afiflu- 
ent  nation,  and  his  performance  is  un- 
matched anywhere  else  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

More  than  this,  such  is  his  efiQciency 
and  abundant  production,  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  is  primarily  responsible  for 
feeding  millions  upon  millions  of  other 
people  throughout  the  world. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  modem  efficiency  that 
costs  the  fanner  billions.  In  spite  of  his 
hard  work,  in  spite  of  his  important  role 
in  the  Nation's  economy,  the  American 
farmer  on  the  average  still  earns  only 
about  two-thirds  of  the  income  of  non- 
farm  segments  of  our  society. 

The  fact  is,  the  American  farmer  on 
the  whole  has  been  over  the  years  and 
still  is  virtually  relegated  to  second-class 
citizenship.  Of  3  million  independent 
farmers  in  1968,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  some  54  per- 
cent— about  1,707.000 — made  sales  be- 
fore expenses  of  less  than  $4,999. 

I  repeat,  that  was  before  expenses. 
When  wfc  take  into  account  the  high  cost 
of  production,  that  puts  almost  2  million 
farmers  and  their  families  in  the  poverty 
level. 

Another  14  percent  of  our  farmers 
made  sales  up  to  $10,000.  Again,  this  Is 
before  expenses. 


We  can  look  at  the  situation  In  terms 
of  gross  versus  net  Income  over  the  past 
20  years.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
takes  1947-49  as  a  "base  period  "  In  com- 
piling farm  statistics. 

In  1947,  gross  farm  Income  was  $34.1 
billion.  Net  Income  was  $17.1  billion. 

In  1968.  gross  farm  Income  was  $50.7 
billion.  Net  Income  was  $14.8  billion. 

This  means  that  net  farm  Income  last 
year  was  $2.3  billion  less  than  it  was  20 
years  ago.  The  rising  cost  of  production, 
of  feed  and  seed,  machinery,  and  labor 
has  eaten  away  at  the  farmer's  income. 

This  Is  an  intolerable  state  of  affairs. 

Now  we  are  seeing  a  great  increase  in 
the  cost  of  food.  And  immediately  people 
put  the  blame  on  the  farmer.  Certain 
people  are  getting  a  sizable  chunk  of  the 
food  dollar,  but  it  is  not  the  farmer.  As 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  column  by  the 
noted  financial  columnist.  Sylvia  Porter, 
the  farmer  is  doing  "poorly,  as  he  usually 
has  fared  In  recent  years." 

Miss  Porter's  column  gives  an  excel- 
lent picture  of  what  has  been  taking 
place  in  the  food  market  and  on  the 
farm,  and  what  happens  to  the  cost  of 
food  as  it  makes  its  way  from  the  farm 
to  the  market. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  to  everyone  who  tends 
to  blame  the  Innocent  farmer  for  the 
high  cost  of  food  these  days. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Atlanta  fGa.)  Journal 
Sept.  11.  1969] 

Food  Prices  Sktrockiting  BtJT  Faruzhs 

Doing   Poorly 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

With  food  coets  now  rising  at  an  annual 
rate  of  more  than  seven  oer  cent  and  meat 
prices  alone  rocketing  at  a  rate  of  nearly  12 
per  cent  a  year,  how's  the  farmer  doing? 

Poorly.  As  he  usuaUy  has  fared  in  recent 
years,  poorly. 

Just  chew  on  these  facts: 

— Of  the  S89.6  bUllon  we  in  the  U.S.  spend 
on  foods  originating  on  farms,  only  $28.9  bil- 
lion goes  to  farmers,  or  41  cents  of  every 
food  dollar  we  spend.  The  rest.  $60.6  billion, 
goes  to  the  maze  of  middlemen  who  store, 
transport,  process,  package,  advertise  and  seU 
food  to  us — and  to  the  government  in  the 
form  of  business  taxes  and  to  lenders  In  the 
form  of  Interest. 

— Specifically,  for  every  $1  we  spend  on 
milk,  the  farmer  gets  only  50  cents.  For  every 
$1  we  spend  on  bread,  the  farmer  gets  a  scant 
14  cents.  For  every  $1  on  oranges,  he  gets  22 
cents;  for  onions,  27  cents;  for  potatoes.  33 
cents:  for  corn  flakes,  a  tiny  9  cents;  for 
frozen  peas.  17  cents;  for  margarine.  25  cents. 

— The  average  net  Income  on  a  U.S.  farm 
actually  dropped  between  1966  and  1967,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  statistics  available,  to 
$4,526.  And  this  Is  In  the  face  of  a  dramatic 
Increase  In  farm  productivity  to  the  point 
where  today's  farm  worker  supplies  enough 
food  to  feed  42  people,  nearly  double  the  23 
he  fed  just  one  decade  ago. 

— The  U.S.  farmer's  costs  of  Interest,  taxes 
and  wages  are  now  rising  at  nearly  3  per  cent 
a  year — almost  twice  the  rate  of  rise  In  food 
prices  he  is  being  paid. 

— Today,  less  than  5  cents  of  every  dollar 
we  spend  on  everything  goes  to  the  U.S. 
farmer  for  food — vs.  10  cents  as  recentlv  as 
1949. 

So  who  Is  the  winner?  The  food  retailer — 
the  man  or  woman  we  see  across  the  counter? 
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Not  according  to  a  recent  study  of  profits  by 
New  York's  First  National  City  Bank.  Citi- 
bank reports  after-tax  proate  of  leading 
chain  food  stores  at  an  average  of  only  l.l 
per  cent  of  sales.  It  shows  the  percentage 
among  food  procesaon  ranging  from  one  i>*r 
cent  for  meat  packers  to  3.8  per  cent  for 
bakeries. 

Who  are  the  winners  In  the  food  Industry, 
then? 

Since  1959.  our  total  food  marketing  bill 
has  risen  about  44  per  cent  to  laat  -ear's  $60.8 
billion.  The  table  here,  baaed  on  Department 
of  Agriculture  figures,  shows  you  which  of 
the  middlemen  got  the  biggest  percentage  In- 
creases of  our  food  dollars  during  this  period. 

The  table  8p>eaks  toe  Itself,  The  farmer  has 
inched  ahead  finandaUy  In  the  past  several 
months  but  he  remains  In  a  brutal  squeeze 
between  soaring  costs  for  machinery,  farm 
labor,  interest  and  taxes  and  persistently  low 
returns  for  his  goods  and  services. 

He  must  grapple  with  the  cruel  fact  that 
the  number  of  U.S.  farms  hu  crumbled  from 
7  million  In  1935  to  fewer  than  3  million  to- 
day and  with  the  chilling  prediction  that  the 
number  wUl  fall  to  only  1.5  million  within 
the  next  decade  or  so. 

What  you're  paying  for  food  is  not  the 
product  which  grew  on  the  farm.  Wb*t  youTe 
paying  for  is  what  was  done  to  that  product 
after  it  left  the  farm,  (c-1969) 
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HOUSING  AND  INFLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  past,  housing  has  been  the  "fall 
guy"  in  the  fight  on  inflation.  Housinc. 
and  the  institutions  connected  with  it, 
have  borne  the  bnmt  of  countercyclical 
policies. 

The  present  inflationary  situation  is 
no  exception  to  that  tradition.  Once 
again,  housing  is  bearing  almost  the  en- 
tire burden  in  the  fight  on  inflation.  As 
a  result,  residential  construction  has 
dropped  30  percent  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  As  a  result,  it  may  be  im- 
possible to  meet  our  national  housing 
goals.  As  a  result,  the  7  million  dilapi- 
dated and  the  4  million  overcrowded 
units  will  not  be  replaced  and  will  con- 
tinue to  spawn  poverty,  crime,  and  so- 
cial despair. 

If  housing  were  the  cause  of  the  infla- 
tion, or  if  cutting  housing  would  stop  in- 
flation, c  ne  might  possibly  argue  for  the 
present  policy. 

But  housing  is  not  the  cause  of  the  in- 
flation. Cutting  housing  starts  will  not 
stop  the  inflation.  The  administration 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  are  fighting  the 
wrong  enemy  with  the  wrong  weapons. 

Military  spending  is  causing  inflation. 
Excessive  expenditures  on  plant  and 
equipment  are  causing  inflation.  The 
present  policies  which  tighten  money, 
bid  up  interest  rates,  but  put  no  real 
damper  on  the  root  causes  of  inflation 
and  may  once  again  lead  to  a  situation 
where  we  have  both  rampant  inflation 
and  excessive  unemployment. 

One  has  to  work  hard  to  achieve  both 


inflation  and  imemployment  at  the  same 
time.  But  that  could  well  be  the  result 
of  the  present  policies. 

I  ask  unanlmoiu  conaent  that  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  Mr.  Hobart  Rowen. 
which  addresses  itself  to  these  matters — 
housing  squeeze,  the  lack  of  pressure  on 
price  and  wage  decisions,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  more  inflation  and  excessive  im- 
employment— be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  14.  1969) 

Credit    Sqceizx   Hits   Rbsidkntiai.   Housing 

Hardest 

(By  Hobart  Rowen t 

Selective  credit  controls,  says  Federal  Re- 
serve Chairman  Bill  Martin.'  have  'unfor- 
tunate effects."  Thus,  despite  "all  of  Its  im- 
perfections, general  monetary  restraint  seems 
clearly  preferable  " 

But  the  facte,  as  adduced  by  his  own  staff, 
seem  to  contradict  Mr.  Martin.  For  all  prac- 
tical purpoees,  the  most  visible  impact  of 
the  credit  squeeze  has  been  on  residential 
construction,  where  starts  have  dropped  30 
per  cent  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  rest  of  the  economy  is  generally  un- 
affected As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  capital  investment 
boom — which  tight  money  is  intended  to 
short-circuit — wiu   roll   merrily   on  in   1970. 

But  so  far  as  housing  goes,  the  word  is 
recession — and  things  are  bound  to  get  worse 
before  they  get  better. 

Two  out  of  every  three  builders  in  a  survey 
Just  completed  by  the  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders  say  they  are  unable  to 
obtain  future  financing.  Nearly  9  out  of  10 
are  cutting  their  actual  construction  plans 
(38  per  cent  by  more  than  half ) . 

Michael  Sumlchrast,  economist  for  the 
association,  predicts  that  the  annual  rate 
of  housing  starts  will  drop  below  i  million 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  (It  had  been  nearly 
1.9  mUlion  at  the  beginning  of  1969,  then 
dipped  to  a  rate  of  1.3  million  at  mid-year,  i 

The  home  builders,  who  have  a  well-or- 
ganized and  articulate  lobby,  are  naturally 
making  themselves  heard  on  this  Issue  But 
the  public  doesn't  have  to  take  the  housing 
industry's  word  for  it  that  tight  money — so 
far  as  they  are  concerned — Is  a  "selective" 
control. 

Just  this  past  week.  FRB  Governor  J. 
Dewey  Daane  revealed  the  first  results  of  a 
long-term  official  study  of  the  impact  of 
monetary  policy — and  they  confirm  the  fact 
that  housing  gets  hit  first  and  hardest  by 
tight  money. 

Daane  pointed  out  that  the  "first  notice- 
able effects  of  a  monetary  policy  designed 
to  brake  inflationary  pressures  Is  an  increase 
in  short-term  rates."  Soon,  these  higher  rates 
aSect  the  long-term  markets,  as  well  as  thrift 
institutions  normally  feeding  the  mortgage 
market. 

Indeed,  why  should  pension  funds  and  life 
insurance  companies  tie  up  money  for  20  and 
30  years  in  home  mortgages,  when  they  can 
do  better  elsewhere?  Some  of  the  actuaf  data 
are  startling.  For  example,  since  1967,  life 
Insurance  companies  have  been  liquidating 
their  Investments  In  single-family  mortgages, 
rather  than  putting  new  money  In.  In  1967. 
their  net  positions  was  reduced  by  $470  mil- 
lion; in  1968  by  $733  million,  and  la  the  first 
quarter  of  1969  by  an  annual  rate  of  $572 
million. 

TTie  consequence  of  this  pattern,  as  Daane 
said,  "is  a  rise  in  mortgage  rates  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  availability  of  mortgage  credit 
to  borrowers — and  hence  .  .  a  relatively 
prompt  and  significant  effect  on  housing 
starts." 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  where  Mr. 
Martin  could  find  a  mora  "sciaotlva"  Unpact 
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than  tb*t.  In  fact,  although  the  real  goal  of 
monetary  policy  haa  been  to  choke  off  an 
Inflationary  buslnees  Inveetment  boom,  the 
Fed  study  shows  that  the  effects  "on  plant 
and  equipment  expeodlturee,  and  exfMndl- 
tures  for  state  and  local  oon«tructlon,  are 
somewhat  milder  (In  contrast  to  housing) 
and  take  place  with  a  longer  lag." 

The  Government  Is  not  having  any  real 
success  In  cooling  off  that  volatile  sector  of 
the  economy  Oirough  tight  money.  Business 
decisions  to  Invest  In  new  or  improved  ca- 
pacity are  not  easily  changed,  especially  when 
doubts  persist  that  wage-price  inflation  will 
b«  contained  any  time  soon.  Businessmen 
tend  to  conclude—lifter  a  shrewd  appraisal  of 
Washington  policy-making — that  they  might 
as  well  put  money  into  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. With  Mr.  Nlson  staying  out  of  price 
and  wage  decisions,  expansion  delays  could 
be  costly. 

This  hands-off  policy  was  and  is  a  mistake. 
It  encourages  excesses  (witness  General 
Motors'  big  increase  on  1970  models  or  con- 
struction wage  bargains  calling  for  a  14  7  per 
cent  annual  increase  over  the  life  of  the 
contract. ) 

Many  competent  observers  fear  that  if  the 
administration  and  the  Fed  persist  in  the 
classic  -Approach — a  tough  flscal-monetary 
squeeee*  m^th  no  intervention  in  price  and 
wage  decisions — it  will  finally  succeed  in  pro- 
voking a  general  recession  without  ending 
Inflation. 

Achieving  the  worst  of  both  worlds — higher 
unemployment  and  continued  inflation — is  a 
difficult  trick,  last  accomplished  by  President 
Elsenhower.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  Mr. 
Nixon,  who  In  1960  learned  the  political  con- 
sequences of  even  a  small  recession,  lets  it 
happen  again  in  1970. 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL— XLIX 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr  President,  the 
waters  of  New  York  State  are  in  serious 
Jeopardy.  Pollution  from  an  Increasing 
number  of  sources  has  built  up  over  the 
years  so  that  now  many  of  the  fish  in 
these  waters  are  no  longer  fit  to  eat. 
In  addition,  there  are  areas  where  the 
water  is  so  polluted  that  a  diver  literally 
cannot  see  his  hand  in  front  of  his  face. 

One  of  the  major  sources  of  this  pol- 
lution has  been  found  to  be  persistent, 
toxic  pesticides  which  are  threatening 
the  marine  fisheries  of  the  world.  In  an 
article  by  Osbom  Segerberg,  Jr.  in  the 
September  1  issued  of  New  Yorker  Maga- 
zine, Dr.  George  Woodwell,  chief  ecolo- 
glst  at  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory 
Is  quoted: 

In  another  decade  there  will  be  drastic 
changes  In  fish  populations.  If  we  go  on  for 
another  25  years.  50  years  at  most,  we  will 
certainly  lose  our  oceanic  fisheries. 

Pish  in  inland  waters  have  already 
suffered  astonishing  loss  due  to  pesti- 
cide residues.  According  to  the  article, 
the  reproductive  process  of  Lake  George 
trout  has  been  halted,  and  the  State 
health  department  has  warned  fisher- 
men against  eating  trout  and  other  fish 
in  a  dozen  upstate  lakes  because  of  ex- 
tremely high  DDT  residue  levels. 

The  New  York  State  Legislature  is  just 
one  of  many  State  legislatures  through- 
out the  Nation  sufficiently  alarmed  about 
the  dangers  of  pesticides  and  is  now 
considering  measures  to  regulate  their 
use. 

I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Segerberg's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  New  Yorker  magazine,  Sept.   1,  1969) 

Whire  Have  All  the  Fishes  Gone? 

( By  Osbom  Segerberg,  Jr.) 

Why  should  a  smart  sophisticated  New 
Yorker  like  you  care  what  some  upstate 
farmer  is  laying  down  on  his  back  forty?'Or 
that  a  cotton  planter  is  spraying  a  chlorin- 
ated hydrocarbon  in  Mississippi?  Or  that 
DDT  was  used  in  a  well-meaning  battle 
against  Dutch  elm  disease  in  New  Hamp- 
shire? Why  care  that  single-minded  officials 
in  Suffolk  County  applied  so  much  persistent 
I)esticide  to  a  Brookhaven  marsh  in  trying 
to  extirpate  mosquitoes  that  they  damned 
near  killed  everything  else? 

Well,  If  you  are  one  of  those  knowledgeable 
businessmen  who  cut  over  to  Sweets  for  a 
civilized  lunch  ...  or  you  work  in  midtown 
and  prefer  Oscar's  or  King  of  the  Sea  .  .  . 
if  you  ere  a  hostess  who  likes  to  launch 
cocktails  with  sprays  of  cold,  coral  shrimp 
...  if  you  are  a  Catholic,  or  non-Catholic 
for  that  matter,  who  enjoys  a  fish  dinner — 
if  you  are  any  one  of  these  New  Yorkers, 
what  those  nice  unsophisticated  other  people 
are  doing  threatens  your  seafood  pleasures. 

Dr.  Charles  Wurster  Jr..  a  biochemist  at 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook 
who  has  experimented  with  DDT  and  photo- 
synthesis in  phytoplankton.  states  flatly: 
"The  DDT  in  the  ocean  directly  threatens 
the  marine  fisheries  of  the  world." 

Dr.  George  Woodwell,  chief  ecologlst  at 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  who  has 
worked  Intensively  with  DDT  for  a  dozen 
years,  concurs.  Says  Dr.  Woodwell :  "In  an- 
other decade  there  will  be  drastic  changes 
in  fish  populations.  If  we  go  on  for  another 
25  years  |DDT  has  been  used  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century),  50  years  at  most,  we  will  cer- 
tainly lose  our  oceanic  fisheries."  It  is  con- 
ceivable, he  says,  that  destruction  of  marine 
fish  papulations  already  has  begun  and  we 
Just  don't  know  it. 

For  an  amazing  fact  in  this  age  of  scientific 
wonders  is  our  ignorance  of  oceans.  Little  is 
known  about  habits,  life  cycles,  spawning 
grounds  of  ocean  fishes.  "Marine  biology," 
says  diverbiologist  Robert  Wicklung,  "stUl  is 
in  its  Infancy."  Federal  scientists  are  Just 
now  amassing  the  statistics  to  draw  what 
fishery  research  biologist  Dr.  Russell  Earnest 
calls  "lethal  profiles."  Dr.  Earnest  leads  a 
unique  project  at  the  Pish  Pesticide  Labora- 
tory at  Tlburon,  California:  first,  to  deter- 
mine lethal  levels — those  at  which  pesticides 
kill  fish  outright:  then  to  determine  sub- 
lethal levels — those  at  which  chronic  pesti- 
cides residues  interfere  with  reproduction. 
The  sub-lethal  threshold,  say  Dr.  Earnest.  Is 
the  crucial  one. 

His  project  in  San  Francisco  Bay  follows 
alarming  discoveries  that  pesticide  residues 
now  are  found  through  the  range  of  ocean 
life.  In  the  smallest  organisms,  the  plankton, 
and  the  largest,  whales.  In  fish  that  never 
rise  within  more  than  300  fathoms  of  the 
surface.  In  birds  which  live  on  the  open 
ocean  and  never  come  directly  into  contact 
with  man.  TTie  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion has  examined  a  barracuda  containing  a 
staggering  amount  of  DDT  residue:  19  parts 
per  million — the  approximate  amount  In  14 
tons  of  Lake  Michigan  salmon  seized  by  the 
FDA  as  contaminated. 

"I  have  to  laugh,"  says  Dr.  Ross  NigrelU. 
director  of  the  New  York  Aquarium  and  a 
fish  pathologist,  "when  I  hear  fishermen 
boast  of  catching  a  big  game  fish  with  no 
fight.  Why,  those  fighters  are  sick  from 
pollution." 

Actually,  pesticide  contamination  of 
oceanic  life  should  come  as  no  surprise.  It 
stems  directly  from  the  fact  that  DDT, 
dieldrln,  aldrin,  endrin  and  five  other  mar- 
keted chlorinated  hydrocarbons  are  per- 
sistent pesticides.  They  last.  No  one  really 
knows  how  long.  They  do  a  lot  of  killing  per 


treatment.  That,  combined  with  the  fact  that 
no  one  has  found  them  harmful  to  man,  has 
made  them  an  attractive  agricultural  buy. 

But  now  the  question  is  the  same  one 
asked  by  another  generation:  how're  you 
gonna  keep'em  down  on  the  farm? 

"You  can't,"  answer  Wurster  and  Wood- 
well.  Wurster,  who  is  championing  the  fight 
against  DDT,  says.  "DDT  can  either  get  into 
the  air  as  a  gas  or  as  a  particle  and  fly  around 
the  world  in  the  normal  circulation  patterns 
of  the  atmosphere  and  come  down  In  the 
precipitation,  or  it  can  move  downstream 
in  the  watershed  and  by  river  systems  drain 
into  the  oceans."  In  reply  to  people  who  con- 
tend that  current  troubles  result  from  im- 
proper use  of  pesticides  and  who  recommend 
controlled  application,  Woodwell  says, 
"Under  no  circumstances  can  DDT  be  con- 
trolled  out  of  doors." 

DDT  has  an  affinity  for  fatty  tissue  and 
concentrates  as  it  moves  up  a  food  chain,  a 
phenomenon  ecologlsts  call  "biological 
magnification."  What  is  one  one  hundredths 
part -DDT.  let  us  say,  in  the  phjrtoplankton 
becomes  one  tenth -part  in  crustaceans,  one 
part  In  fi.sh  and  10  parts  or  more  In  birds 
which  feed  on  the  fish. 

When  the  chronic  pesticide  residue  load 
reaches  a  certain  level,  it  Interferes  with  re- 
production. As  studies  of  trout  and  salmon 
have  documented,  the  DDT  accumulates  In 
the  yolk  sacs  of  eggs  and  kills  the  fry  after 
the  eggs  hatch.  Reproductive  failure  is  the 
nearest  way  to  commit  fish  genocide.  No 
stinking  corpses  to  offend  (or  alert)  anyone. 

In  birds,  DDT  residue  Interferes  with  cal- 
cium metabolism.  Eggshells  become  too  thin 
iind  break,  preventing  the  successful  produc- 
tion of  chicks.  This  phenomenon  now  is 
widespread  in  birds  at  the  top  of  their  food 
chains.  A  few  springs  back,  ornithologlsiB 
called  a  meeting  to  see  what  could  be  done 
to  save  the  peregrine  falcon;  they  came  away 
from  the  meeting  knowing  that  nothing 
could  be  done  east  of  the  Rockies.  The  breed- 
ing peregrine  falcon  disappeared  from  the 
eastern  two-thirds  of  the  United  States  be- 
fore virtually  anyone  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened! Many  types  of  hawks  are  dwindling 
rapidly  in  North  America  and  Europe.  Ber- 
muda petrels  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  .  .  .  bald 
eagles  in  the  Midwest  .  .  .  brown  pelicans  off 
the  Pacific  Coast:  all  appear  doomed.  The 
eagles  and  pelicans  even  have  been  observed 
laying  egga  with  no  sheUs,  Just  a  coating  of 
membrane. 

Perhaps  such  an  image  will  not  galvanize  a 
city  resident  into  action.  Still,  fish  is  a  big 
Industry  in  New  York  City,  a  big  pleasure  for 
its  visitors,  a  big  necessity  for  feeding  its 
people.  And  fish  in  New  York  waters  axe  in 
big  trouble. 

The  Hudson  River  Is  freighted  with  oil, 
sewage,  a  dash  of  thermal  pesticides.  Years 
after  various  authorities  were  supposed  to 
start  doing  something  about  the  river.  Man- 
hattan's Congressman  William  Ryan  recently 
asked,  "Why  are  we  still  facing  the  p>ossible 
death  of  the  Hudson?"  Ryan  quoted  from  a 
report  by  Dr.  Gwyneth  Howeils,  director  of  a 
Hudson  River  ecology  study,  that  the  bi- 
ological balance  "may  Up  between  a  healthy 
river  and  a  noxious  one." 

Abe  Haymes  of  Lockwood  &  Wlnaut  is  a 
veteran  of  commercial  fishing  hereabouts, 
and  a  connoisseur  of  devouring  as  well  as 
catching  fish.  "Hudson  River  shad  was  the 
most  delicious  shad  in  the  world,"  he  told  me 
with  a  ring  of  finality.  The  quality  of  the 
river's  shad  began  to  be  corrupted  by  pollu- 
tion 15  years  ago.  Five  years  ago,  Lockwood  & 
Wlnant  stopped  selling  Hudson  River  shad  at 
the  Fuli«n  Pish  Market,  the  quality  had  de- 
teriorated so  badly.  The  firm  still  takes  shad 
from  the  river,  but  only  for  the  roe,  and 
Haymes  doesn't  know  how  much  longer  that 
will  last.  The  rest  of  the  fish  is  sold  for  crab 
bait  at  one  penny  a  pound. 

Haymes  says  that  the  shad  now  are  caught 
from  as  far  away  as  the  Georgia  coast,  and  he 
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envisions  the  day  when  local  fishermen  will 
have  to  formge  off  Canada^  shores  to  make  a 
livelihood.  He  points  to  the  fact  that  com- 
mercial weakfUh,  butterflsh  and  sea  base  have 
all  but  disappeared  from  Long  Island  Bound. 
Why  aren't  fishermen  aroused  by  this, 
writing  their  congressmen,  out  demonstrat- 
ing someplace?  The  answer  seems  to  be  that 
commercial  fishermen  may  be  the  last  great 
body  of  individual  entrepreneurs  in  our  so- 
ciety. They  have  no  powerful  national  or- 
ganizations, as  farmers  do.  nor  lobbies,  as 
does  the  chemical  Industry.  They  want  to  be 
left  alone.  And  talk  of  DDT  together  with  fish 
makes  them  nervous,  fearful  that  the  public 
win  be  scared  away  from  buying  their 
product. 

Only  sport  fishermen  have  some  sense  of 
common  cause,  and  it  Is  the  pressure  from 
that  industry  which  forced  the  flap  in  Michi- 
gan. A  thriving  sport  fishing  industry 
sprouted  around  Lake  Michigan  after  West 
CX>ast  coho  salmon  were  Implanted  In  the 
lake  in  I9«6  But  the  seizure  of  DDT-cont&mi- 
nated  salmon  Jeopardizes  the  whole  enter- 
prise. In  response,  Michigan  banned  DDT. 
Upstate  New  York  Is  hardly  better  off.  Trout 
are  unable  to  reproduce  In  Lake  George.  The 
State  Health  Department  has  warned  fisher- 
men against  eating  trout  and  other  fish  in  a 
doeen  upstate  lakes  because  of  extremely  high 
DDT  residue  levels. 

Fishery  biologist  DeWitt  Myatt  says  that 
pollution  affects  inshore  Atlantic  waters  from 
"about  15  miles  to  the  southward,  about 
Shark  River,  New  Jersey,  and  to  the  north- 
ward, well,  you  don't  find  unaffected  waters 
until  you  get  to  Plre  Island  Inlet." 

Fishery  research  biologist  Stuart  Wilk. 
Myatt,  oceanographer  David  Hansen  and  Bob 
Wlckland  formed  a  pollution  research  team 
aboard  the  research  vessel  Challenger,  which 
serves  the  Marine  Laboratory  at  Sandy  Hook. 
This  team  studied  pollution  around  and 
beyond  Ambrose  Light  tower.  On  a  morning 
mission  with  the  young  scientists  the  sky  and 
the  ocean  to  the  east  gleamed  with  sunlight. 
To  the  west,  the  refulgence  turned  the  slen- 
der, graceful  'Verrazano  Bridge  to  an  orange 
ribbon  and  delineated  the  remarkably  high 
apartment  houses  of  Coney  Island,  today's 
landmarks  for  the  transatlantic  voyager.  Even 
the  pall  over  Manhattan  was  gilded  by  the 
morning's  radiance. 

We  were  hardly  past  the  Sandy  Hook  light- 
house when  thla  sheen  of  beneficence  was 
pierced.  A  big,  rusted  tanker  glided  by  to  port, 
riding  high  out  of  the  water.  "That,"  said 
Wicklund,  who  led  the  small  task  force,  "Is 
Titanium  Lead  Company's  tanker  returning 
from  an  acid  drop."  Twice  a  day  the  tanker 
goes  to  an  area  about  seven  miles  east  of  the 
Ambrose  tower  to  deposit  the  dregs  of  the 
factory's  operations.  So  far,  no  one  hae  found 
the  discharge  to  be  injurious  to  aquatic  life. 
In  fact.  Ed  King,  the  Challenger's  deck- 
hand-chef-asslstant  skipper,  said  that  blue- 
ftsh  are  attracted  to  the  acid  waters.  Later 
I  learned  E,t  the  fish  market  that  the  blue 
denizens  of  the  acid  community  bring  only 
40  per  cent  of  the  normal  price  because,  a 
worker  ssUd.  "they  taste  strange." 

That  acid  drop,  Wlckland  explained,  and 
more  importantly,  the  dumping  of  New  York 
City  sewer  sludge  about  three  or  four  miles 
southeast  of  Ambrose — 21  miles  from  Man- 
hattan— are  objects  of  the  current  pollution 
study  by  the  Fisheries  Bureau.  New  York  City 
has  been  dumping  sewage  and  now  treated 
sewer  sludge  In  this  same  spot  since  the 
1930s.  The  bureau  has  been  mapping  the 
under'water  mound  and  has  found  that  In  a 
rectangle  fotir  by  five  miles — 20  square 
miles — nothing  lives. 

The  study  was  begun  last  October  with  the 
placing  of  100  markers  In  the  sludge  area  to 
chart  ocean  bottom  currents.  E>urLng  the 
winter.  68  of  the  sea-bed  drifters  were  re- 
covered, 61  of  them  on  Long  Island  beaches 


from  East  Rockaway  to  Fire  Island  One  bu- 
reau official  found  as  a  useful  guide  to  pol- 
luUon  drift  what  he  calls  a  "Tampax  Index." 
With  the  warmer  mooths  the  surface  cur- 
rents from  the  "big  brown  stain  that  smelU" 
also  ran  Into  Long  Island,  but  the  bottom 
currents  from  the  sludge  area  began  swing- 
ing westward  Into  New  Jersey,  thus  maintain- 
ing a  balance  of  trade  for  the  air  New  Jersey 
exports  across  the  Hudson. 

Wicklund  says  that  when  these  studies 
are  completed,  his  bureau  hopefully  wlU  be 
able  to  show  the  least  harmful  place  to  dump 
sewaee  and   chemicals. 

As  Wicklund  prepared  to  dive  Into  this 
Atlantic  slum — water  so  filthy  that  a  sub- 
merged diver  literally  cannot  see  his  hand  In 
front  of  his  face — I  suggested  that  most  peo- 
ple Imagine  the  ocean  as  so  big  that  you  can 
dump  and  dimip  .  .  .  well,  for  God's  sake, 
how  can  you  pollute  a  whole  ocean?  (This 
question  was  posed  before  explorer-scientist 
Thor  Heyerdahl  reported  navigating  his 
papjTUs  raft  through  five  days  of  heavily 
polluted  open  ocean  that  he  said  "looked  like 
a  sewer") 

Wlcklund's  answer  was-  "The  ocean  Is  not 
as  big  as  peopUe  think  It  is.  At  least  the 
ocean  along  the  continental  shell."  The  con- 
tinental shelf  extends  at  most  200  miles  off 
our  Eastern  shore:  about  120  miles  off  New 
York  City,  only  15  miles  off  Florida.  It  sup- 
ports the  most  Important  p>art  of  oceanic  life. 
The  muscular  biologist  said  that  during 
dives  this  summer  off  Fire  Island  and  New 
Jersev  he  has  seen  fish  with  fin  rot.  The  rot 
begins  at  the  edge.  When  the  fins  are  gone, 
the  fish  dies.  The  theory  Is  that  the  fish  are 
victims  of  their  polluted  environment  and 
«re  being  attacked  by  some  stiU  unidentified 
bacteria. 

Wicklund  first  noticed  fin  rot  last  summer, 
but  not  out  In  the  ocean,  only  In  bays.  Bays 
and  estuaries  are  the  niu-sery  grounds  for 
Atlantic  shelf  life.  Dr.  PhUip  Butler,  one  of 
this  cotmtry'B  leading  authorities  on  estuary 
life,  said  two  years  ago:  "I  feel  that  pesticides 
are  causing  significant  changes  now  In  estu- 
aries that  are  only  moderately  pK)lluted.  The 
Interaction  of  the  many  physical  and  biologi- 
cal factors  makes  the  net  effect  unpredictable 
at  this  time.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  pollu- 
tion load  does  not  now  constitute  a  human 
health  hazard,  the  evidence  Is  clear  that 
changes  from  pesticides  may  have  long-last- 
ing deleterious  effects  on  marine  productivity 
and  our  food  supply." 

Ever  sinoe  Rachel  Carson's  Silent  Spring, 
any  legislation  proposed  in  Washington  to 
regulate  persistent  p>e6ticides  has  gone  to  the 
.agricultural  committees,  and  died.  But  now 
some  action  has  been  taken  or  is  being  con- 
sidered In  17  states.  In  New  York  State  this 
summer.  Investigation*  were  begun  In  the 
Assembly  by  a  Subcommittee  on  En^-iron- 
mental  Health:  in  the  Senate,  at  a  Joint  hear- 
ing of  the  Agriculture  and  Conservation 
Committees — a  curious  combination,  since 
the  constituency  of  one  is  being  victimized 
by  what  Is  held  as  a  boon  to  the  constituency 
of  the  other. 

President  Samuel  Rotrosen  of  the  Montrose 
Chemical  CorpKjratlon  In  Newark,  the  nation's 
foremost  producer  of  DDT.  says  three-quar- 
ters of  the  DDT  made  In  the  United  States  is 
exported.  DOT'S  major  assignment,  he  says. 
is  to  fight  malaria  In  India  and  other  Asian 
nations.  Clearly,  those  cotintries  will  be  re- 
luctant to  stop  using  DDT. 

Today's  complaint  Is  that  list  of  what  In- 
dustry spokesmen  euphemistically  call  "non- 
target"  victims.  Someday,  you  or  your 
children  may  be  on  that  list.  While  persistent 
p>estlclde8  so  far  have  not  been  found  harm- 
ful to  humans,  there  Isn't  an  authority  on 
earth  who  knows  the  long-term  effects  of 
living  with  these  chemicals,  particularly  on 
voungsters  who  start  out  In  life  getting  their 
dose   of   DDT   In   their   mother's    milk.   The 


average  American  carrlee  from  eight  to  10 
parts  per  million  of  DDT  .  .  .  appreciably 
more  than  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admlaistration 
permits  in  marketable  foods. 

Strangely,  no  citizen  In  this  constitutional 
democracy  has  been  asked  If  he  vmntt  this 
burden  of  poison.  It  has  occurred  to  no  offi- 
cial to  wonder  If  anyone's  rights  are  being 
violated  by  this  mvaslon  of  his  body. 

But  anyone  who  feels  he  has  a  stake  in 
this  world  now  can  summon  an  argument 
why  agricultural  pwlsons  are  too  Important  to 
be  left  to  Agriculture  officials.  And  muster  an 
answer  to  the  question:  Why  clean  up  the 
Hudson? 

If  we  don't,  the  price  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 


ALL  ARGUMENTS  FAVOR  RATIFY- 
ING THE   GENOCIDE   CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  so 
much  has  been  said  In  detail  of  the  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  that  I  would  like  to  take 
Uiis  opportunity  to  summarize  the  pxjsi- 
tion  in  favor  of  ratification. 

The  matter  of  preventing  and  ptmish- 
ing  genocide  is  clearly  ■within  the  neces- 
sary objectives  of  a  sound  foreign  poUcy. 
First,  it  is  a  powerful  weapon  in  the 
moral  war;  second,  it  is  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent aggression  and  an  essential  step 
toward  preserving  peace:  third,  it  deals 
with  the  vital  question  of  the  dislocation 
of  peoples  with  attendant  international 
consequences;  fourth,  it  represents  our 
national  participation  in  the  suppression 
of  what  has  been  universally  condemned 
by  the  family  of  nations:  and  fifth,  it  is 
a  strong  deterrent  to  heads  of  govern- 
ment, warning  them  that  even  they  can 
be  punished  by  successors. 

The  Convention  on  Genocide  is  in 
keeping  with  our  already  highly  devel- 
or>ed  system  for  the  protection  of  human 
rights.  The  American  experience  with 
the  Bill  of  Rights  weighs  heavily  in  favor 
of  the  belief  that  instruments  such  as 
these  are  significant  in  the  advancement 
of  human  rights. 

Nor  is  there  any  obligation  upwn  the 
United  States,  under  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, to  take  any  action  in  the  form 
of  intervention,  although  this  has  been 
vaguely  hinted  by  its  opponents.  By  arti- 
cle I  the  contracting  parties  confirm  that 
genocide,  whether  committed  in  time  of 
war,  is  a  crime  under  international  law 
which  they  undertake  to  prevent  and 
punish.  The  form  of  the  undertaking  is, 
however,  clearly  restrictive  by  the  specific 
obligations  undertaken  in  the  convention 
itself. 

I  hope  that  it  will  be  clear  to  all  of  us 
that  the  Genocide  Convention  is  not 
aimed  at  the  United  States:  that  it  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  discriminations 
against  racial  or  other  groups  or  denials 
of  elementary  human  rights  to  individ- 
uals. Genocide  relates  exclusively  to  mass 
exterminations  involving  thousands  of 
human  beings  as  members  of  groups,  and 
is  characteristically  committed,  insti- 
gated, or  condoned  by  governments. 

The  heart  of  the  convention  is  in  its 
provisions  for  international  cooperation 
through  the  organs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  the  prevention  and  suppression 
of  a  crime  which  strikes  at  the  roots  of 
our  civilization  by  denying  our  common 
humanity. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  Joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  775)  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  award,  in  the  name  of  Congress, 
Congressional  Space  Medals  of  Honor  to 
those  astronauts  whose  particular  efforts 
and  contributions  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  and  of  mankind  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally meritorious,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


AWARD  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  SPACE 
MEDALS  OF  HONOR  TO  ASTRO- 
NAUTS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  775. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  House  Joint  Resolution  775.  to 
authorize  the  President  to  award,  in  the 
name  "Of  Congress.  Congressional  Space 
MedaK"of  Honor  to  those  astronauts 
whose  particular  efforts  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and 
of  mankind  hav3  been  exceptionally  mer- 
itorious, which  was  read  twice  by  its 
title. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  775) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  joint  resolution  has 
been  sponsored  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences.  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator  for  seeing  to  it  that 
such  expeditious  action  has  been  taken 
on  the  measure. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  morning  business  is 
concluded,  and  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  imfinished  business  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  S. 
2546.  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1970  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles  and  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  test  facilities  at 
Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  pro- 


viding that  the  Senate  shall  begin  voting 
not  later  than  4  o'clock  today,  the  time 
is  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN* . 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dtikota. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.-  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
and  such  additional  time  as  he  may  see 
fit  to  use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes  and  for  such  additional  time  as 
he  may  see  fit  to  use. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  during  this  prolonged 
debate  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  bill,  we  have  witnessed  a 
new  phenomenon  never  seen  before  in 
the  Senate.  This  phenomenon  is  an  at- 
tempt to  block  the  production,  on  an 
item-by-item  basis,  of  all  of  the  new  and 
modern  military  hardware  resulting  from 
research  and  development  in  the  past  few 
years.  Let  us  briefly  review  some  of  the 
weapons  that  the  group  calling  itself  the 
Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  through 
Law  has  chosen  to  attack — see,  for  ex- 
ample: the  Congressional  Record  of 
September  3,  1969: 

First.  The  AMSA  manned  bomber. 

Second.  The  nuclear-powered  aircraft 
carrier. 

Third.  The  new  Navy  and  Air  Force 
fighters. 

Fourth.  The  main  battle  tank. 

Fifth.  The  C-5A  transport  airplane. 

Sixth.  The  new  anti-submarine-war- 
fare airplane. 

The  arguments  raised  against  proceed- 
ing with  production  of  these  modem 
weapons  systems  generally  can  be  dis- 
tilled down  to  two  basic  tenets:  First,  it 
cannot  be  proven  that  we  need  the  weap- 
on today  so,  second,  let  us  delay  for  a  few 
more  years  until  the  potential  enemy  has 
a  weapon  in  service  and  proves  that  we 
will  have  to  build  a  counter  to  him. 

Now  I  am  surprised  that  this  rationale 
for  holding  up  production  of  modern 
military  hardware,  the  new  equipment 
reflecting  the  advancements  In  tech- 
nology resulting  from  the  billions  in- 
vested in  research  and  development  over 
the  last  8  or  so  years — I  am  surprised 
that  this  rationale  has  not  struck  a  fa- 
miliar note  to  those  of  us  who  have  been 
alarmed  observers  of  deterioration  of  our 
national  defense  power  over  the  last  few 
years.  I  would  submit  that  the  arguments 
we  are  seeing  used  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  against  modern  military  hard- 
ware are  the  very  ones  that  held  sway 
when  Mr.  McNamara  and  his  whiz  kids 
had  supremacy  in  the  Pentagon  for  seven 
long  and  nearly  disastrous  years. 

Let  us  look  back  just  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  to  the  spring  of  1968,  when  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  held  thorough 
and  extensive  hearings  into  oiu-  strategic 
and  tactical  air  postures.  Under  the  ex- 
cellent leadership  of  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  ( Mr.  Stennis  i  ,  it  was 
brought  out  in  those  hearings  that  for 
years  a  long  list  of  new  weapons  was 
needed  by  the  military  services,  endorsed 


by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  over- 
ruled by  Mr.  McNamara  and  his  band  of 
amateur  military  theorists  in  the  Office 
of  Systems  Analysis.  Included  in  this  list 
of  projects  being  blocked  year  after  year 
were  AMSA,  nuclear  carriers,  new  Air 
Force  and  Navy  fighters,  antisubmarine 
aircraft,  and  so  forth.  As  the  knowledge- 
able and  experienced  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington)  pointed  out  back 
in  1968,  we  were  spending  billions  on 
researching  blueprints  but  were  not  get- 
ting any  actual  hardware  to  show  for 
the  money. 

During  those  7  nearly  disastrous  years 
under  Mr.  McNamara,  a  "defense  defi- 
cit" began  building  up— a  deficit  in  fund- 
ing of  hardware  projects  that  needed  to 
be  started  but  were  delayed  and  delayed 
by  the  Whiz  Kids.  Some  press  observers 
have  commented  on  this  fact  and  have 
estimated  this  "deficit"  as  amounting  to 
as  much  as  $25  billion  by  the  time  the 
new  administration  inherited  the  man- 
agement of  the  Pentagon  this  January. 
The  idea  here  in  this  so-called  "deficit" 
is  that  had  these  weapons  systems  been 
put  into  development  and  production  as 
their  technology  matured  and  become 
ready,  then  these  many  projects  we  are 
debating  this  year  would  have  been 
spread  out  in  orderly  fashion  over  the 
last  8  years,  many  of  tliem  now  would 
be  past  their  peak  spending  needs,  and 
we  would  not  today  be  faced  with  the 
need  to  initiate  procurement  of  a  num- 
ber of  new  programs  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time. 

MNAMARA'S    LAST     STAND 

I  have  brought  this  subject  into  the  de- 
bate today  for  two  reasons.  First,  I  think 
it  is  important  that  the  American  public, 
as  well  as  the  Members  of  Congress,  be 
reminded  of  Mr.  McNamara's  respon- 
sibility for  what  appears  to  be  a  sudden 
surge  in  new  militai-y  hardware  projects 
but  is  in  reality  caused  by  the  release 
from  his  delaying  tactics  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Second,  I  think  it 
is  important  that  we  recognize  the  .source 
of  the  basic  philosophy  behind  the  peace 
through  law  arguments  against  these 
many  projects.  What  we  are  witnessing 
is  in  reality  "McNamara's  last  stand,  ' 
with  the  same  old  "Whiz  Kids"  argu- 
ments liaving  been  transferred  from  the 
private  confines  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense's office  to  tlie  public  forum  of  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Again  to  review  some  recent  history, 
soon  after  Secretary  McNamara  was  re- 
placed by  Secretai-y  Clifford,  the  absolute 
power  of  the  Systems  Analysis  Office, 
where  the  "Whiz  Kids  '  hold  forth,  began 
to  wane  as  the  factor  of  seasoned  mili- 
tary judgment  began  to  gain  more  weight 
in  the  decisionmaking  process.  At  that 
time,  in  the  spring  of  1968,  we  began  to 
see  leaks  to  some  of  the  press  of  argu- 
ments against  proposed  new  weapons  de- 
velopments. The  Navy  F-14  fighter  re- 
placement for  the  F-1 1  IB,  the  Navy  TFX, 
was  one  such  example.  Unnamed  sources 
in  the  Pentagon,  in  reality  the  Systems 
Analysis  Office,  were  quoted  as  the  au- 
thority for  grossly  distorted  cost  and  ef- 
fectiveness figures  purporting  to  show  the 
old  Navy  TFX  would  be  superior  to  the 
F-14.  Despite  these  attempts  to  stop  that 
fighter  development,  the  program  was 
approved  as  the  Systems  Analysis  Office 
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lost  their  first  skirmish.  Recognizing  that 
their  power  In  the  Pentagon  was  swiftly 
declining,  and  would  be  doomed  'with  a 
change  in  -tidministration,  their  next 
move  was  a  broadside  attack  against  a 
wide  spectrum  of  defense  military  hard- 
ware program^.,i^ls  came  out  in  mid- 
1968  under  the  general  headline  that 
there  was  $10  billion  of  fat  in  the  already 
deficient  McNamara  defense  budget.  This 
claim,  since  it  was  attributed  in  the  press 
to  "high  Pentagon  sources."  naturally 
was  accepted  as  authoritative  by  many 
who  were  unaware  of  the  existence  of  an 
"anti-Defense"  element  in  the  Pentagon. 

Among  the  specific  programs  attacked 
in  the  "$10  Billion  of  Defense  Fat"  arti- 
cles were  the  following : 

First.  Nuclear  attack  carriers. 

Second.  The  new  Navy  fighter  plane. 

Third.  The  new  antisubmarine  war- 
fare airplane. 

That  list,  by  now,  begins  to  have  a 
familiar  ring,  does  it  not? 

After  the  change  in  administration  this 
last  January,  McNamara's  band  of  "Whiz 
Kids"  found  that  their  specious  argu- 
ments against  these  defense  projects 
would  not  stand  up  to  the  scrutiny  of 
rational  debate.  The  long  list  of  deferred 
programs  finally  attained  full  go-ahead. 
The  "Whiz  Kids"  then  trsuisferred  their 
arguments  against  a  strong  defense  pro- 
gram over  to  the  Congress,  where  they 
found  some  supporters  of  their  general^ 
philosophy  of  unilateral  disarmament. 
In  fact,  most  of  the  arguments  raised 
against  the  military  programs  used  by 
the  peace  through  law  group  have  been 
supplied  by  the  "Whiz  ICids,"  even 
though  they  are  still  officially  employed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  In  other 
words,  they  are  actively  lobbying  against 
their  own  employer. 

THE    AMSA    PROCRAM 

Let  us  turn  now  to  consider  the  subject 
of  the  current  debate,  the  AMSA  pro- 
gram. This  new  strategic  bomber  was 
first  requested  by  the  Air  Force  in  1964 
and  has  been  funded  by  the  Congress  In 
each  ensuing  year.  Secretary  McNamara 
refused  to  allow  the  appropriated  money 
to  be  spent,  however,  to  start  engineering 
development  of  the  plane.  He  limited  ex- 
penditures to  "continuing  R.  &  D.  stud- 
ies"  on  the  design  of  the  plane.  A  go- 
ahead  finally  was  allowed  in  November 
1968  by  Secretary  Clifford  after  the  na- 
tional elections.  The  program  was  ac- 
celerated to  full  development  status  by 
Secretary  Laird  after  he  had  a  chance 
to  revise  the  early  Clifford  budget.  This 
action  was  fully  approved  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  the  bill 
we  are  now  debating.  Many  memljers  of 
that  committee  have  been  supporting 
AMSA  for  the  last  5  years — this  is  cer- 
tainly no  off-the-cuff  decision  by  these 
knowledgeable  members  when  they  au- 
thorized this  program. 

WHAT    IS    AMSA? 

That  is,  what  are  its  general  capabil- 
ities as  compared  to  the  other  bombers 
in  SAC'S  existing  force?  Roughly  speak- 
ing. AMSA  has  the  high-speed  penetra- 
tion capability  of  the  B-58  and  FB-111 
for  the  sea-level,  on-the-deck  "nm-in" 
necessitated  by  modem  air  defenses. 
However,  it  can  sustain  that  high  speed 
over  B-52  type  of  penetration  distances. 
This  means  that  AMSA  has  more  than 


double  the  penetration  range  of  the  B-58 
and  FB-111  at  the  same  high  speed.  In 
addition,  it  will  have  a  greater  payload 
of  weapons  than  the  B-52,  and  it  will 
carry  the  most  modem  electronic  ooim- 
termeasures.  Its  radar  reflectivity  will 
be  much  less  than  the  B-52,  making  it 
harder  to  detect  and  shoot  down.  Thus, 
to  answer  the  question  of  what  is  AMSA, 
it  is  a  true  strategic  bomber  in  the  sense 
of  the  B-52,  but  it  has  vastly  improved 
capability  to  penetrate  enemy  territory 
and  sur\ive  modern  antiair  defenses. 

To  give  a  specific  example  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  AMSA  over  the  B-52,  it  will 
have  the  speed  capability  to  fly  at  550- 
plus  miles  per  hour  at  the  treetop  alti- 
tude forced  by  SAM  defenses  and  radar 
evasion  techniques.  This  compares  with 
the  roughly  350  miles  per  hour  top  speed 
of  a  B-52,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  that 
extra  200  miles  an  hour  will  make  SAC's 
pilots  mighty  happy.  If  anyone  does  not 
believe  me  all  he  needs  to  do  is  ask  some 
of  our  pilots  who  flew  tactical  bombers 
over  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  how  impor- 
tant that  extra  speed  is  to  survival. 

So  in  a  capsule  description,  that  is 
what  AMSA  is.  In  terms  of  size,  we  are 
talking  of  an  aircraft  that  is  estimated 
to  weigh  in  the  neighborhood  of  380,000 
poimds,  or  slightly  larger  than  the  larg- 
est Boeing  707.  By  comparison  a  B-52 
grosses  480,000  pounds,  a  B-58  is  a  160,- 
000-pound  airplane,  and  an  FB-111  runs 
110,000  pounds.  We  can  surmise  from 
these  figures  that  AMSA  will  be  appreci- 
ably smaller  than  a  B-52  and  nowhere 
near  the  size  of  the  SST,  which  is  a 
750,000-pound  airplane. 

Another  point  to  mention  is  costs.  Air 
Force  estimates  of  flyaway  cost,  that  is. 
the  cost  of  the  airplane  itself,  are  from 
$22  to  $25  million  per  plane.  Considering 
costs  of  other  large  airplanes  today,  these 
estimates  appear  reasonable.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Boeing  747  which  is  a  710,000- 
poimd  airplane  sells  at  $18  to  $29  miUion 
and  the  SST  is  estimated  to  cost  $40  mil- 
lion. It  appears  reasonable,  then,  that 
the  AMSA  cost  should  fall  into  the  gen- 
eral ball  park  of  the  price  as  given  aix)ve. 
It  definitely  •will  not  be  costing  an>-thing 
like  the  $40  to  $80  million  that  the  op- 
position sometimes  purports. 

Now  what  purpose  is  served  by  my  giv- 
ing this  general  description  of  what  the 
AMSA  is  and  what  it  will  cost.  The  reason 
is  that  I  want  it  understood  exactb'  what 
AMSA  is — a  true  modem  strategic 
bomber  that  will  replace  our  only  other 
true  strategic  bomber.  AMSA  is  a  B-52 
replacement,  plain  and  simple,  and  any 
arguments  over  the  need  for  it  shotild 
not  be  confused  by  bringing  in  the  short- 
ranged  B-58  and  FB-111  medium 
bombers. 

THE     NEED    FOR    STRATEGIC    BOMBERS 

The  true  debate  on  this  amendment, 
over  whether  or  not  to  allow  development 
of  AMSA.  centers  on  the  point  of  whether 
the  manned  bomber  serves  a  useful  and 
effective  role  in  deterring  an  enemy  from 
launching  a  nuclear  attack  on  the  United 
States  or  any  of  its  allies.  Now  that  one 
sentence  covers  a  lot  of  points  thrown 
into  the  anti-AMSA  argument,  and  I 
want  to  elaborate  on  it  somewhat. 

In  the  first  place,  there  should  be  no 
mistake  about  the  intent  of  the  amend- 


ment. It  has  only  one  purpose  tind  that  is 
to  block  development  of  AMSA  again,  as 
has  been  done  every  year  since  1964  by 
McNamara  and  his  fellow  antibomber 
cohorts.  Let  us  not  be  sidetracked  by  any 
rhetoric  from  the  anti-AMSA  side  that 
they  are  only  trjlng  to  prevent  an  "ac- 
celerated "  AMSA  program.  Their  intent 
is  to  block  a  go-ahead  on  engineering 
development  of  the  airplane,  and,  I  might 
add,  if  their  amendment  should  pass  then 
the  $20  million  they  would  retain  for 
continuing  development  will  be  largely 
wasted  since  there  have  been  5  continu- 
ous vears  of  such  engineering  studies  as 
they  would  get  for  the  $20  million.  Since 
that  is  true,  I  am  puzzled  why  they  do 
not  offer  an  amendment  for  what  they 
really  want — to  cancel  the  AMSA  pro- 
gram entirely. 

Let  us  face  the  real  issue  here  instead 
of  hiding  behind  the  facade  of  author- 
izing S20  million  on  "more  blueprints." 
I  might  note  parenthetically  that  we  saw 
an  interesting  example  last  Friday  of 
strategic  retreat  from  the  real  issue  when 
it  came  time  to  vote  for  or  against  the 
Nav>'s  aircraft  carrier. 

To  return  now  to  the  basic  question 
that  I  say  this  debate  is  really  about— 
the  utility  of  marmed  bombers — I  would 
point  out  that  the  able  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  <Mr.  McfjOVTRN),  in  his 
initial  speech  last  Friday  on  his  present 
amendment,  made  a  very  cogent  obser- 
vation when  he  stated,  and  I  quote: 

The  only  real  defense  against  a  nuclear 
war  Is  not  to  have  one. 

I  am  sure  that  there  is  unanimous 
agreement  on  that  point  within  the  Pen- 
tagon, among  the  Peace  through  Law 
Advocates,  all  of  the  Congress,  and  in- 
deed the  whole  world.  That  is  what  de- 
terrence is  all  about.  Within  that  con- 
text, let  us  examine  how  manned  bomb- 
ers can  contribute  uniquely  to  that  de- 
terrence of  nuclear  war. 

What  can  the  bomber  do  that  missiles 
cannot  do?  The  argimients  for  the  bomb- 
ers  nave   been   elucidated   clearly   and 
well  many  times  here  on  the  fioor.  Their 
major  virtue,  of  course,  is  their  flexibility 
since  ther  are  under  human  control  at  all 
times  until  the  time  of  actual  weapon 
release.  This  gives  the  United  States  the 
capabihty  to  take  many  short  steps  dur- 
ing times  of  crisis  in  demonstrating  its 
intent    and    resolve    short    of    actually 
launching  missiles.  These  steps  include 
dispersal  of  the  bomt>ers  from  their  home 
base,  putting  part  of  the  force  on  air- 
txjme  alert,  orbiting  bombers  on  stations 
near  the  peripherj*   of   a  saber-rattling 
enemy,  all  of  these  being  steps  of  increas- 
ing readiness  which  can  be  taken  should 
some     potential     adversar>-     start     to 
threaten  us  overtly  with  a  superiority 
in  megatonnage  for  purposes  of  nuclear 
blackmail.  Compared  to  that  flexibiUty, 
the  ballistic  missile  has  just  two  posi- 
tions, fired  or  not  fired.  As  a  current  ex- 
pression puts  it,  "How  do  you  show  a^n 
enem>'  that  you  have  moved  your  finger 
a  little  closer  to  the  button?" 

Now  there  is  another  point  I  would 
like  to  make  that  favors  the  manned 
bomber  as  a  deterrent  to  nuclear  war.  If 
any  potential  enemy  military  or  political 
planners  are  going  to  contemplate  nu- 
clear war,  are  actually  going  to  consider 
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using  such  a  devastating  form  of  de- 
struction to  attain  their  International 
goals,  then  there  Is  one  paramount  ques- 
tion that  they  have  to  tidnk  about  and 
that  Is:  Haw  do  yoa  wtn  the  peace  after 
the  missiles  have  been  fired  and  after  a 
large  part  of  your  civilizations  have  been 
destroyed?  I  submit  that  the  side  that 
still  has  manned  bombers  left  after  a 
nuclear  exchange,  after  the  missiles  are 
gone  and  the  holes  are  empty,  that  side 
will  still  retain  a  nuclear  power  status 
and  win  control  the  peace  and  the 
world — or  what  is  left  of  It.  To  me  that 
is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  of  all 
In  favor  of  the  manned  bomber  as  a  de- 
terrent to  nuclear  war.  Our  potential 
adversaries  will  have  to  consider  very 
carefully  the  fact  that  even  if  they  felt 
they  could  destroy  a  preponderance  of 
our  Minuteman  and  Polaris  missiles  be- 
fore launch  with  a  surprise  attack.  £ind 
eyen  if  they  could  limit  the  damage  done 
to  their  population  by  the  remaining 
mlesiles.  with  their  ABM  system,  if  they 
began  Wy-be  tempted  to  try  a  surprise 
strike  on  us,  they  still  would  have  to 
consider  that  our  manned  bombers 
would  get  through  to  their  targets  and 
many  would  siirvive  to  return  home 
afterward. 

These  bombers  then  would  have  the 
capability  of  returning  time  and  time 
again  if  necessary  while  our  enemy  sat 
there  with  empty  holes  and  no  followup 
nuclear  capability. 

As  I  said  before,  any  potential  enemy 
would  not  even  contemplate  initiating 
nuclear  war  unless  he  felt  confident  he 
could  obtain  a  long-range  advantage  af- 
ter the  war  was  over.  For  this  reason.  I 
am  convinced  that  retaining  a  strong 
and  capable  manned  bomber  force  pro- 
vides us  with  a  guarantee  that  we  would 
win  any  war  and  we.  not  they,  also  would 
control  the  postwar  peace,  and  I  think 
that  that  is  the  ultimate  in  deterrence. 

STJMMART    OF   THE   CASE   FOR    AMSA 

To  summarize  my  position  in  favor  of 
full  development  of  the  AMSA,  I  have 
stated  that  ihis  bomber  is  a  B-52  re- 
placement, a  true  strategic  bomber  in 
terms  of  range  and  payload.  It  will  have 
the  high  speed  and  modem  countermeas- 
ures  necessary  for  survival  against  mod- 
ern air  defenses.  It  will  keep  our  manned 
bomber  deterrent  viable  in  the  decades 
of  the  mid-1970's  through  the  1980  s  and 
beyond. 

I  believe  I  have  given  convincing  rea- 
sons for  maintaining  that  viable  bomber 
deterrent  to  nuclear  war,  both  because  of 
flexibility  in  showing  force  and  demon- 
strating intent  before  a  nuclear  war  can 
start  and  also  in  maintaining  a  postwar 
power  status  should  such  a  war  occur. 

Now  one  final  word  on  the  excellent 
Job  done  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  preparing  the  basic  De- 
fense authorization  bill  this  year.  They 
have,  I  believe,  done  outstanding  work 
in  examining  all  programs  proposed  by 
the  Pentagon  and  in  cutting  many  back 
and  eliminating  others  that  were  mar- 
ginal in  priority.  The  committee  deserves 
our  praise  for  its  outstanding  service. 

Although  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee is  being  castigated  in  some  quarters 
as  a  Pentasoa  rubbers  tamp,  let  us  not 


forget  that  that  attack  is  made  by  the 
proponents  of  the  McNamara  philosophy 
on  defense.  Those  unilateral  disarmers 
are  now  fl«htlng  their  battle  where  it 
should  be  fought,  in  the  public  forum, 
rather  than  veiled  in  secrecy  in  the  Office 
of  Secretary  of  Defense  I  welcome  the 
debate  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  fol- 
low it  carefully.  I  also  urge  them  to  sup- 
port the  A14SA  bomber  program  and  to 
defeat  the  present  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  claim  no  insight  into 
technical  matters  of  defense.  However, 
I  know  that  when  the  members  of  the 
highway  patrol  cruise  along  the  high- 
ways of  the  country,  they  slow  everyone 
down  and  prevent  reckless  acts. 

Such  is  the  case  here.  The  manned 
bombers  can  be  called  back  at  the  last 
second.  Their  very  presence  is  a  force  for 
peace  and  a  means  of  saving  human  life. 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  while 
the  intent  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all 
Senators  is  to  do  the  very  best  for  our 
coimtry,  the  real  effect  of  knocking  out 
AMSA  would  be  not  only  to  endanger 
our  cotmtry,  but  also  to  endanger  the 
lives  of  those  who  defend  our  country  and 
thus  invite  greater  bloodshed. 

Mr.  3TENNIS.  Mr.  President.  •wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly tiiank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
for  his  very  fine  speech.  He  has  made  a 
very  definite  contribution  to  the  debate 
on  this  highly  important  question.  His 
speech  will  certainly  be  a  worthy  monu- 
ment to  him  and  will  be  reflected  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  so  correct  in  all 
of  his  points  about  the  deterrent  effect 
of  this  weapon.  It  is  a  weapon  that  we 
can  call  back  if  need  be. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distingtiished  chairmsm  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

We  have  all  observed  the  hard  work 
that  the  distingtiished  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  performed  over  many 
weeks  in  managing  the  pending  bill  on 
the  floor.  This  work,  of  course,  follows 
many  long  weeks  and  months  of  difficult 
and  tedious  hearings. 

We  appreciate  what  the  Senator  has 
done.  The  Senator  may  be  criticized  in 
some  places.  He  may  lose  some  battles. 
However,  the  Record  will  look  very  good 
5  years  from  now,  10  years  from  now  and 
100  years  from  now. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  made  an  eloquent  presenta- 
tion of  his  views  on  the  matter.  How- 
ever. I  have  some  questions  to  direct  to 
his  attention. 

I  believe  I  heard  the  Senator  say  that 
the  impact  of  the  pending  amendment 
would  be  to  block  the  AMSA  project  and. 
in  effect,  kill  off  the  AMSA  bomber. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  that  is  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  it;  yea. 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  has  a  different  view  of 
the  amendment.  I  do  also.  1  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  to  the  inter- 
pretation that  the  distinguished  commit- 
tee chairman,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, placed  In  the  Record  yesterday. 
He  said: 

The  only  difference  between  the  committee 
and  the  proponent's  amendment  is  with  rel- 
erence  to  the  rate  of  progress  we  make  during 
this  fiscal  yew. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  in  that  respect. 
That  is  the  impact  of  the  amendment, 
to  hold  the  research  and  development 
and  progress  of  this  bomber  in  the  fiscal 
year  1970  to  the  same  level  at  which  we 
were  operating  in  1969. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  substantially 
what  I  said.  It  would  prevent  the  mak- 
ing of  any  progress.  We  would  be  tread- 
ing water  as  we  have  been  doing  for  the 
last  several  years. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  estimate  of  the 
Department  of  Defense — calling  atten- 
tion to  the  material  I  had  printed  in  the 
Record  on  yesterday  from  Secretary 
Laird — is  that  the  amendment  would 
have  the  effect  of  slowing  down  the  oper- 
ational capability  of  the  plane  by  1  year, 
and  that  instead  of  achieving  our  goal 
in  1977,  we  would  achieve  it  in  1978.  The 
amendment  does  not  cover  the  fimding 
processes  for  1971,  and  beyond. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEINT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  on  my  own  time  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  the  discussion. 

The  VICE  PRESrDE:NT.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  recognized  for  5 

minutes.  

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
thrust  of  the  amendment  relates  only  to 
the  funding  for  the  fiscal  year  1970. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  correct 
This  would  cover  only  1  year.  So,  when 
we  say  that  the  effect  would  be  to  stop 
AMSA,  the  only  year  it  could  refer  to 
would  be  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  word  "stop"  is 
not  the  correct  word.  A  more  accurate 
description  is  the  one  given  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  when  he  said  that 
we  are  talking  about  the  rate  of  progress 
we  would  make  during  the  current  fiscal 
year.  I  think  that  is  the  correct  way  in 
which  to  look  at  it. 

We  would  be  permitting  $20  million  to 
be  spent  on  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  this  bomber.  This  is  what  we 
would  spend  in  the  fiscal  year,  and  that 
should  be  set  against  a  figure  of  SlOO  mil- 
lion. 

There  is  nothing  magic  about  either  of 
these  figures.  It  is  a  question  of  whether 
we  have  enough  doubts  about  the  bomb- 
er so  that  we  ought  to  question  the  com- 
mittee's proposal  that  we  accelerate  the 
program. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  there  were  an  area  in 
which  disastrous  floods  had  occiu-red  and 
the  engineers  had  been  studying  and 
studying  the  area  for  years  and  the  Sen- 
ator were  to  come  in  and  offer  an  amend- 
ment not  to  build  the  structures  neces- 
sary to  hold  back  t^  floods  but  to  con- 
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tinue  studying  the  matter,  he  would  be 
in  effect  preventing  progress  in  the  proj- 
ect. This  would  not  cover  all  of  the  funds. 
There  woidd  still  be  some  paper  shuffling. 
However,  it  would  be  knocking  out  the 
progress   of   AMSA. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  brief  time  that 
we  have  before  the  Senate  recesses  for 
the  joint  meeting,  there  is  some  material 
that  has  come  to  my  attention  which  I 
would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  and 
call  to  the  attention  of  those  Senators 
who  are  in  the  Chamber.  It  is  a  series  of 
comparative  tables  showing  the  force 
levels  of  various  types  of  bombers  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Of  the  bombers  classified  as  heavy 
bombers,  at  the  present  time  the  table 
shows  the  United  States  with  a  force  of 
450  late  model  B-52's.  We  have  a  total 
B-52  force  of  some  646;   slightly  more 


than  two-thirds  of  these  are  late  model 
bombers,  with  a  maximum  speed  of  630 
miles  per  hour  at  40,000  feet,  and  a  range 
far  longer  than  any  Soviet  bomber. 
B-52H's  have  flown  more  than  12.000 
miles  imrefueled. 

The  interesting  comparison  here  is 
that,  as  against  our  646  B-52s,  450  of 
them  being  late  models,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  only  90  of  the  Bear  bombers,  the  pro- 
peller-driven Russian  coimterpart.  It  is 
true  that  they  have  another  50  tankers 
that  could  be  converted  to  bombers,  for  a 
total  heavy  bomber  force  of  140.  Even 
those  140  are  operationally  Inferior  to 
the  B-52.  There  is  a  maximum  speed  of 
550  against  630  for  the  B-52,  a  maxi- 
mum range  of  9,000  against  12,000  miles 
for  the  B-52,  and  a  bomb  payload  of  20 
tons  as  against  37.5  tons  for  the  B-52. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  a  comparison  of  U.S.- 
U.S.SR,  bombers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  a 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMPARISON  OF  UNITED  STATES  USSR.  BOMBERS 
PART  I:  HEAVY  BOMBERS 


\ 


Speed  I 


Range  > 


Payload  > 


United  states:  B-52  (450  late 

models).' 
USSR.:  Bear  (about  90,  but  50 

Bear  tankers  can  be  converted  to 

bombers).' 


Maiimum  630  miles  per  l)our,  at  40.000 

leel> 
Maximum  550  miles  per  h*ur.  at  36.000 

feet'  over-target  speed:  500  miles 

per  hour,  at  41,000  leet' 


12,000  miles '(maiimum)         37.5  tons.' 

(B  52H) 
9,000  miles  '  (maximum) 20  tons ' 


PART  II:  SUPERSONIC  BOMBERS 


United  States:  B-58  (78  deployed)) 


United  States:  FB-lUA  (none  now 
but   76   planned   by  early  seven- 
ties).! 

USSR.:  Blinder  (over  700  Badgers 
and  Blinders  combined).' 


Maximum  1,385  miles  per  hour,  at  55,000 
feet  .> 


Maximum  1.400  miles  per  hour'  (this  is 
conservative  estimate)  sea  level:  900 
plus  miles  per  hour' 

Maximum  925  miles  per  hour,  at  40,000 
feet" 


Tactical  range:  2,400  miles'      6  tons' 
(Mach  2  over  target.  Range 
considerably  longer  it  en- 
tire mission  were  at  same 
speed  as  Blinder.) 

3  8(50  miles' 18.75  tons.' 


Tactical  range:  2,800  miles'. .  6  tons.' 


PART  III:  TACTICAL  BOMBERS 


Maximum   1.3004-   miles  per  hour  (with 
bombs)  -  sea  level :  900-r  miles  per  hour.' 
Maximum  675  miles  per  hour ' 


United  States:  F-4B(over  2,000  F-4s 

built)' 
United  states:  A-4F(over  2,600  A-4s 

built).' 

U.S.S.R.:  Bison  (60  deployed): 638.75  with  payload  of  59,525  pounds' 

U.S.S.R.:  Badger  (over  700  Badgers    Ma«i(num587milesper  hour,  at 35,000  feet 

and  Blinders  combined).' 


2.300  miles  '  (maximum) 8  Ions.' 

2,0004-  miles' 5  tons' 

6,050  miles  '(maximum) 10  tons' 

3,000  miles  '  (with  maximum  Do. 

payload). 


>  London  Institute  lor  Strategic  Studies. 

'  Depirtment  of  Defense. 

'William  Green,  "The  World's  Fighting  Planes,"  1964  „  c  c  =  •■ 

•HouseArmedServicesCommittee,Julyl967,-  The  Changing  Strategic  Military  Balance,  United  States  of  America  versus  USSR. 

'  John  W  R.  Taylor,  ed.,  'Jane's  All  the  World's  Aircraft  1968-69.' 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
gardless of  what  else  might  be  said  about 
these  bomber  levels,  no  one  can  speak 
seriously  about  a  bomber  gap  when  we 
have  the  Soviets  outnumbered  four  to 
one. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syboncton)  , 
the  former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
is  going  to  elaborate  a  little  later  on. 
on  the  very  dramatic  gap  in  otir  favor 
that  exists  on  the  bomber  front  at  the 
present  time. 

Perhaps  even  more  significant  is  the 
lack  of  any  indication  that  the  Soviets 
are  moving  to  build  additional  bombers, 
at  least  on  any  significant  scale.  I  think 
that  is  a  situation  Senators  should  keep 
in  mind. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  in  a  bod>-  to 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  purpose  of  a  joint  meeting  which 
will  be  addressed  by  the  Apollo  11 
astronauts. 

Therefore.  I  ask  tmanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  lat  12  o'clock  and  13  min- 
utes p.m. '  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  1:12  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer (Mr.  Gravel  in  the  chair). 


When  one  turns  to  the  supersonic 
bombers,  in  cormection  with  the  B-58  we 
have  78  presently  deployed.  We  expect  to 
have  76  of  the  FB-111  by  the  early  1970's. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  time  fac- 
tor. I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ml.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate resumes  its  business  after  the  recess, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  be  recognized. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  wiU 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


AMERICAN  Fl^G  PRESENTED  TO 
SENATE  BY  ASTRONAUTS  ARM- 
STRONG.   ALDRIN.    AND    COLLINS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  be- 
half of  the  Vice  Piesident,  the  Chair 
wishes  to  state  that  the  Senate  has  re- 
ceived the  flag  which  was  presented  to 
it  by  the  astronauts  during  the  joint 
meeting  today.  Without  objection,  the 
fiag  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  who  will  deliver  it  to  the 
Curator  of  Art  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Senate,  who  will  be  the  custodian  of  the 
fiag  for  the  Senate 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISC  \L  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  2546 1  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
and  to  authorize  the  construction  of  test 
facilities  at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range, 
and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  person- 
nel strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  reserve  component  of  the  Aimed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGO\'ERN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  '  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  ( Mr.  Goodell  > . 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
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the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for 
yielding  to  me  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  on  the 
advanced  manned  strategic  aircraft — 
AMSA — which  I  am  cosponsoring  along 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovkrn;,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hattield'*  .  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Pkoxbhre),  is  a 
modest  amendment. 

It  would  reduce  by  $80  million  the 
amount  authorized  in  S.  2546  for  work  on 
a  new  strategic  bomber,  AMSA.  It  would 
permit  continued  research  on  AMSA 
with  expenditures  of  $20  million  plus  $5 
million  in  carryover  funds.  This  $25  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1970  represents  the 
same  level  as  the  approved  program  for 
AMSA  In  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovKRK)  has  previously  pointed  out 
that  we  are  at  the  threshold  of  a  major 
new  expenditure;  and  he  is  quite  certain- 
ly right.  Estimates  for  per  unit  cost  of 
AMSA  have  ranged  from  $20  to  $80  mil- 
lion. Total  cost  of  the  AMSA  program 
fs  estiYnated  at  a  minimum  of  $12  billion. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  further  re- 
view of  AMSA  before  increases  in  fund- 
ing is  clear. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  debate  on 
advanced  manned  bombers,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  <Mr.  McGovern*  ob- 
served that  where  AMSA  specifically  is 
concerned,  we  should  settle  at  the  out- 
set whether  strategic  bombers  have  any 
meaningful  role  to  play  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  nuclear  deterrent  or  coun- 
terforce  capabilities.  Do  they  add  some- 
thing we  must  have  and  which  cannot  be 
supplied  by  the  massive  destructive  ca- 
pabilities of  land-based  and  sea-based 
ballistic  missiles? 

I  would  agree  that  we  must  address 
ourselves  to  this  question.  We  must  take 
precautions  here  today  lest  funds  be 
spent  on  a  costly  weapons  system  of 
questionable  defense  utility,  while  still 
not  facing  this  larger  issue. 

Another  point  which  has  been  raised 
In  this  debate  is  whether  AMSA  is  real- 
ly needed  given  existing  strategic  bomb- 
er forces  and  tactical  aircraft.  The  legit- 
imacy of  Defense  requests  for  increased 
funds  for  AMSA  must  be  viewed  in  the 
context  of  alternative  weapons,  includ- 
ing the  existing  strategic  bomber  forces 
and  other  bombers  in  the  procurement 
line,  including  the  B-52.  the  B-58,  and 
the  FB-111.  If  the  case  for  strategic 
bombers  is  made  more  effectively  than 
it  has  been  made  to  date,  still  the  ques- 
tion remains  as  to  whether  the  costly 
new  aircraft.  AMSA,  is  required.  Another 
dimension  in  arriving  at  a  decision  on 
advanced  manned  bombers  is  whether 
existing  and  planned  tactical  aircraft  can 
play  a  significant  part  of  the  role  as- 
signed to  the  strategic  bomber  force, 
hence,  making  the  new  aircraft,  AMSA, 
unnecessary. 

Smce  1956  the  Air  Force  has  been  ex- 
amining replacement  for  the  B-52  as 
part  of  strategic  bomber  planning. 

Regardless  of  developments  in  missile 
defense,  the  Air  P\Drce  has  insisted  on 
the  urgency  to  invest  funds  in  strategic 
bomber  for  added  deterrence.  Typical  of 
the  Air  Force's  case  for  bombers  over  t.he 
years,  is  the  statement  made  in  1963  by 


Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Zuckert  in 
testimony  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  He  said: 

We  believe,  as  the  General  (LeMay)  has 
pointed  out,  that  our  proper  strategic 
posture  demands  some  iclnd  of  a  manned 
system  because  of  the  flexibility  It  gives 
you.  If  the  B-70  proves  to  be  a  blind  alley 
for  any  reason  we  have  to  explore  all  the 
other  methods  because  we  have  to  come 
up  with  a  manned  system,  In  our  opinion. 

He  then  referred  to  the  B-70— 2.000 
m.p.h.  supersonic  bomber  for  reconnais- 
sance— Dromedary — a  long-endurance, 
large,  slow  airplane  designed  to  fly  up  to 
48  hours,  but  not  to  penetrate  defenses 
at  all' — and  a  low-altitude  penetrator. 
I  House  Appropriations  Committee  Hear- 
ing on  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
proprifltlons  for  1964,  88th  Congress, 
first  session,  1963.  part  11.  p.  530.) 

T>T3ical  also  of  the  csise  for  bombers, 
is  the  point  made  in  1964  by  General 
LeMay,  then  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  in  testimony  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  He  said: 

I  still  think  that  we  would  be  able  to 
complete  and  get  a  usable  weapons  system 
out  oI,the  B-70  program  .  .  .  We  have  gone 
on  with  our  studies  and  are  proposing  some- 
thing else.  If  not  that  manned  weapons  sys- 
tem, then  what  can  be  procured? 

Mr.  President,  the  B-70  which  was  also 
called  the  XB-70  since  it  was  experi- 
mental, did  prove  to  be  a  'blind  alley." 
It  was  obsolete  by  the  time  it  was  built. 
It  added  nothing  to  our  Nation's  security. 

Still,  the  Air  Force  appears  determined 
to  come  up  with  a  new  manned  strategic 
bomber.  It  does  seem  that  the  principle 
of  strategic  bombers  overrides  incisive 
review  of  the  practical  utility  of  bombers. 

Today,  the  B-70  is  on  display  in  the 
Air  Mu.seum  in  Dayton.  Ohio.  From  de- 
fense to  display,  the  B-70  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  $1.4  billion. 

In  April  of  this  year,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  ( Mr.  Cook  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Oliio  (Mr.  Saxbe*  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield >  joined  me  in  a 
statement  of  concern  over  the  B-70.  We 
stated  that  the  museiun  piece  B-70  un- 
derscores the  pomt  that  military  esti- 
mates of  what  is  needed  to  protect  our 
security  are  not  Infallible.  The  Military 
Establishment  can  make  mistakes. 

The  B-70  was  one  of  those  mistakes. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  avoid  this 
sort  of  billion-dollar  mistake.  Members 
of  Congress  and  independent,  imbiased 
experts  must  exercise  the  most  searching 
scrutiny  of  military  spending  projects. 
This  process  of  inquiry  will  guard  against 
B-70's  of  the  future.  It  will  help  prevent 
billions  from  being  wasted  that  are 
needed  to  meet  domestic  social  needs.  It 
will  help  assure  that  the  weapons  systems 
that  pass  the  test  of  impartial,  intelligent 
examination  are  the  best  in  the  world. 

In  support  of  our  concern  over  military 
spending.  Senator  Cooper  and  my  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
joined  in  supporting  our  objective  to 
focus  public  attention  on  the  need  for 
incisive  review  of  defense  spending 
requests. 

Mr.  President,  hopefully,  we  have 
learned  a  lesson  in  economy  and  gained 
insights  in  defense  planning  from  the 
B-70  fiasco.  Hopefully,  AMSA  will  not 


end   up   as   another   piece   in   the  Air 
Museum, 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
acknowledged  that  there  is  a  need  for 
further  study  of  AMSA. 

The  special  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on 
Tactical  Air  Power  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  emphasized  that  funding 
this  year  for  AMSA  does  not  commit  us 
either  to  full-scale  development  or  to 
production  and  deployment  of  AMSA. 

What  the  additional  funds  are  designed 
to  do  is  to  accelerate  the  engineering  pro- 
gram and  to  advance  the  Initial  Operat- 
ing Capability— IOC — of  AMSA  by  1 
year,  from  1978  to  1977. 

The  question  remains  as  to  the  basis 
for  urgency  to  accelerate  the  AMSA  pro- 
gram. Indeed,  last  year,  in  his  1968  de- 
fense posture  statement.  McNamara  said 
that  more  important  than  a  new  aircraft 
were  new  weapons  and  penetration  aids. 
Since  the  B-52  with  such  new  equipment 
could  be  operational  well  into  the  1970's, 
the  question  of  urgency  appears  to  be 
nonexistent. 

In  addition,  and  with  regard  to  the 
perceived  manned  bomber  threat,  the 
Armed  Ser\'ices  Committee  notes  on 
page  8  of  its  report  on  S.  2546  that  there 
is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  national  intelligence  estimate  and  the 
Air  Force  wit'i  respect  to  the  gravity  of 
the  Soviet  manned  bomber  threat. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  simply  too 
many  questions  raised  about  the  feasi- 
bility of  AMSA.  Answers  have  yet  to  be 
convincing.  Questions  raised  through- 
out this  debate  simply  must  be  answered 
persuasively  by  the  Pentagon  before  we 
accelerate  the  AMSA  program. 

As  long  as  the  Pentagon  fails  to  estab- 
lish a  clear  and  convincing  case  for 
AMSA.  we  cannot  and  must  not  authorize 
increases  in  the  funding  level.  Congress 
must  not  abdicate  its  reason  and  judg- 
ment simply  in  view  of  the  power  and 
prestige  of  the  Military  Establishment. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  a 
question  with  reference  to  the  whole  jus- 
tification of  the  AMSA  program.  The 
point  has  been  raised  that  we  need 
AMSA  to  supplement  our  ICBM's  and 
our  submarine-launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles, the  implication  being  that  in  tlie 
future  our  ICBM's  and  our  Polarises  and 
Poseidons  will  be  insufficient  for  deter- 
rence. 

How  does  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  evaluate  the  specific  reason  for 
which  the  proponents  say  we  need 
AMSA? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore commenting  on  that  specific  ques- 
tion, I  want  to  commend  the  Senator  on 
the  statement  he  has  delivered  today, 
because  it  is  a  succinct  and  compelling 
overview  of  the  issue  before  us.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  for  a  number  of 
years,  has  informed  himself  very  thor- 
oughly on  the  B-70  controversy.  He  has 
followed  that  through  very  carefuUy  and 
has  spotlighted  the  tragic  and  expensive 
mistaice  that  was  made  in  moving  too 
quickb'  on  the  construction  of  that 
plane. 

As  he  pointed  out  here  today,  and  as  he 
has  pointed  out  at  earlier  times,  at  a  cost 
of  well  in  excess  of  $1  billion,  we  built  a 
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large  bomber,  somewhat  along  the  lines 
of  the  one  that  we  are"  debating  here 
today,  which  proved  to  be  inadequate 
and  which  now  resides  in  a  museum  in 
Ohio. 

The  Senator's  question  really  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  issue  before  the  Sen- 
ate on  this  amendment.  It  is  whether  or 
not  we  really  need  to  accelerate  the 
construction  of  a  new  weapon  system  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  our  pres- 
ent deterrent  against  enemy  attack. 

Let  me  just  say  to  the  Senator  that, 
in  order  to  make  the  argument  that  the 
United  States  must  now  move  forward 
on  an  accelerated  basis  with  the  c»n- 
structlon  of  a  new  bomber,  one  would 
have  to  make  a  whole  range  of  assump- 
tions no  one  of  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
very  likely. 

It  is  generally  said — and  I  think  this 
is  a  conservative  estimate — that  if  we 
had  the  capacity  to  deliver  400  1 -mega- 
ton warheads  on  the  Soviet  Union,  that 
would  certainly  be  enough  to  deter  any 
conceivable  attack  on  this  country. 

I  frankly  cannot  imagine  any  condi- 
tion imder  which  we  would  need  400 
warheads  landing  on  any  country  to  de- 
ter it.  Any  one  of  those  400  would  be 
at  least  50  times  as  powerful  as  the  bomb 
that  destroyed  Hiroshima  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.  The  actual  landmg  of  400 
weapons  of  that  kind  on  any  country 
would  result  in  its  utter  devastation, 
doubtless  to  the  point  where  those  who 
survived  would  be  in  a  less  envious  po- 
sition than  those  who  had  been  killed  in 
the  initial  attack. 

But  assimiing  that  Is  the  fact,  assum- 
ing that  deterrence  requires  some  400 
warheads  that  are  capable  of  landing  on 
the  Soviet  Union,  let  us  look  at  what  we 
have  in  our  present  arsenal  without  the 
construction  of  another  enormously  ex- 
pensive new  bomber. 

We  have,  first  of  all,  a  bomber  fleet  in 
force  today  of  646  B-52s,  255  of  which 
are  the  latest  type  of  B-52,  the  G  and  H 
models. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  knows. 
In  replying  to  the  letter  he  and  I  sent  to 
Secretary  Laird,  the  Secretary  assured 
us  that  these  late  model  B-52's  can  re- 
main in  operation  until  the  end  of  the 
1980's. 

But  beyond  that,  we  have  a  bomber 
force  of  3,000  tactical  aircraft,  capable 
of  striking  a  substantial  proportion  of 
the  targets  in  the  Soviet  Union,  based 
either  in  Europe  or  on  aircraft  carriers — 
tactical  bombers  that  are  already  in 
place. 

Beyond  that,  we  have  over  1,000  land- 
based  missiles  in  hardened  sites  that 
would  be  very  difficult  to  destroy,  any 
one  of  which  is  capable  of  striking  tar- 
gets in  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  if  all  that  were  not  enough,  we  have 
built,  at  considerable  expense,  some  41 
Polaris  submarines,  each  one  of  which  is 
armed  with  16  tubes  capable  of  launch- 
ing weapons  at  targets  In  the  Soviet 
Union — some  656  missiles  in  the  •  sub- 
marine fleet  alone. 

AU  of  this  is  before  the  conversion 
process,  which  now  promises  to  change 
each  one  of  thoee  16  individual  warheads 
into  as  many  as  eight  or  10.  imder  the 
so-called  MIR'V  system. 


So  what  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
an  existing  bomber  force  several  times 
larger  than  the  Soviet  Union's.  As  the 
Senator  from  New  York  knows,  the  So- 
viets are  not  building  new  bombers  on 
any  significant  scale.  We  have  our  land- 
based  missile  system;  we  have  our  sub- 
marine-based missile  system;  we  have 
our  tactical  aircraft  and  our  aircraft 
carriers,  all  capable  of  carrying  nuclear 
weapons,  plus  the  construction  that  we 
have  authorized  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress on  a  new  antl-ballistlc-missile  sys- 
tem, for  whatever  additional  security 
that  may  afford,  for  protecting  our 
missiles. 

One  would  have  to  assume  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  so  accurate  that  they 
have  the  capacity  of  simultaneously 
knocking  out  all  of  these  forces,  to  find 
that  we  somehow  now  need  an  additional 
weapons  system  in  order  to  maintain 
our  deterrent.  I  submit  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  that  is  a  series  of 
assumptions  that  goes  beyond  compre- 
hension, and  that  we  do  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  unleash  a  society-destroying 
blow  against  the  Soviet  Union  without 
the  ccii.5truction  of  one  additional  bomb 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  answer.  I  should  like  to,  with  the 
Senator's  permission,  explore  one  other 
aspect  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  proceeds,  will  he  yield  to 
"me? 

Mr.  (jOODELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  C(X)PER.  I  direct  my  question  to 
both  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the 
speeches  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, and  have  listened  to  the  very  good 
speech  of  the  Senator  frwn  New  York. 

I  know  that  a  great  deal  is  said  about 
the  possibility  of  conflict  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States — of 
course,  that  is  always  on  our  minds — 
and  the  situations  in  which  this  bomber 
would  not  be  effective. 

Is  there  any  other  mission,  other  than 
one  which  might  be  necessary  in  a  con- 
flict between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  which  would  necessitate, 
in  the  Senator's  view,  going  ahead  with 
this  program  at  full  speed?  Is  there  any 
other  possible  enemy,  or  any  possible 
conflict? 

Mr.  McCjO'VERN.  The  other  major 
mission  that  is  assigned  to  every*  bcmiber 
of  this  kind.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  is  the  so-called  damage  limi- 
tation function. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  would  be  a  factor 
in  the  unhappy  event  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
what  I  am  asking  is,  is  there  any  other 
possible  enemy  or  situation  in  which  the 
United  States  could  become  involved  in 
war,  as  we  are  now  involved  in  South 
Vietnam,  which,  in  the  Senator's  view, 
would  make  it  rational  to  go  ahead  full 
speed  with  this  system? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  would  have  to  say 
no.  I  cannot  think  of  any  other  func- 
tion. 

One  thinks  of  possible  danger  from 
mainland  China;  but  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  to  whatever  extent  there  is 
cogency  in  the  argument  that  our  pres- 
ent bomber  force  can  take  care  of  any 


needs  we  would  have  for  bombers  agsdnst 
the  Soviet  Union,  that  argument  would 
be  even  stronger  with  reference  to  main- 
land China,  which  is  in  a  much  less 
secure  position  to  defend  itself  or  to 
launch  offensive  ojjeratlons  in  the  event 
of  a  war  between  our  two  coimtries. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  Is  what  I  would 
think,  also,  but  I  thought  it  would  be 
well  to  cover  this  point. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  think  there  is  one 
other  point  that  should  be  made.  Allega- 
tions have  been  made  about  AMSA  that 
it  could  be  used  for  conventional  war- 
fare roles  such  as  the  B-52's  are  han- 
dling in  Vietnam  now.  I  think  it  should 
be  emphasized  that  the  B-52  was  really 
not  designed  for  the  kind  of  mission  for 
which  it  has  l)een  employed  in  Vietntun, 
and  we  could  have,  had  we  built  a 
bomber  force  for  that  kind  of  mission 
alone,  done  it  at  much  less  expense  than 
the  cost  of  the  B-52,  which  was  primarily 
designed  for  the  strategic  nuclear 
deterrent. 

We  now  have  B-52's  and  B-58's.  and 
the  FB-111.  Although  they  do  not  carry 
the  payloads  anticipated  for  AMSA,  they 
will  carry  tremendous  destructive  power. 
Even  our  so-called  tactical  air  force,  the 
F-4.  A-6,  A-7,  and  F-111,  can  carry  more 
destructive  power  than  all  the  bombs 
dropped  in  World  War  n.  They  can  reach 
many  Soviet  targets  from  carriers,  and 
European  land  bases ;  and  they  certainly 
could  reach  many  of  the  other  targets 
that  might  be  anticipated  In  terms  of 
conventional  warfare  more  easily  than 
they  could  reach  Soviet  territory. 

All  of  these  aircraft  are  far  cheaper 
than  AMSA.  Many  are  in  the  inventory 
today,  in  large  niunbers.  I  think  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  not  putting  all  our 
eggs  in  one  basket,  but  putting  them  in 
many  baskets,  such  as  attacking  with 
large  numbers  of  cheaper  bombers,  with 
a  view  of  striking  a  breakthrough  that 
could  lead  to  large  numbers  of  widely 
dispersed  targets. 

I  think  the  arguments  for  AMSA  in 
terms  of  conventional  warfare  are  even 
weaker  than  those  for  AMSA  in  a  nu- 
clear deterrent  capacity. 

Mr.  COOPER.  As  I  understand  it — 
and  I  shotild  like  to  know  if  I  am  cor- 
rect— an  affirmative  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment, in  the  event  it  were  successful, 
would  mean,  if  Congress  should  later  de- 
cide to  po  ahead  with  the  development  of 
this  advanced  bomber,  a  delay  of  1  year? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes,  that  is  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The 
impact  of  providing  the  full  amount  re- 
quested by  the  committee  has  the  effect 
of  quadrupling  the  1969  approved  pro- 
gram. The  effect  of  that  would  be  to 
move  up  the  operational  level  to  1977 
instead  of  1978,  which  is  the  present 
target  date. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  that  both  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Dako- 
ta and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  have  had  discussions  with  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  I  know  they 
have  had  correspondence  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defensfc  Has  there  been,  in  any 
of  those  discussions,  briefings,  or  corre- 
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spondence,  any  strong  argument,  in  the 
Senator's  view,  that  a  delay  of  1  year,  if 
Congress  should  later  decide  to  go  ahead 
in  this  field,  would  create  any  period  of 
peril  for  the  United  States,  in  the  event 
of  a  nuclear  exchange  with  the  Soviet 
Union? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  wiU  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator, speaking  only  for  myself — perhaps 
the  Senator  from  New  York  might  wish 
to  add  to  this — that  I  cannot  conceive 
of  any  circumstance  imder  which  any- 
thing we  could  call  a  bomber  gap.  or  a 
bomber  deficiency,  would  develop  prior 
to  the  1980's. 

In  the  reply  that  Secretary  Laird  sent 
to  Senator  Goodell,  Senator  Hatfield, 
Senator  Proxmire.  and  me,  he  said  that 
the  latest  B-52s,  of  which  we  now  have 
about  450,  or  three  times  the  level  of  the 
comparable  Soviet  bomber,  can  be  opera- 
tional imtil  into  the  1980's,  and  that  even 
then,  their  life  could  be  extended  if  we 
reduced  the  flying  time  somewhat. 

But  beyond  that,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  pointed  out.  we  have  all 
these  tactical  bombers  that  are  capable 
of  strikirig'major  targets  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  have  some  3,000  planes  in  that 
category.  So  it  is  very  hard  for  me  to 
imagine  any  gap  that  would  develop  by 
1980;  and  if,  after  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment, next  year,  upon  further  study  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  or  if  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  should 
fall,  or  the  situation  should  become  more 
dangerous,  or  for  whatever  reason,  we 
decide  to  accelerate  it,  I  cannot  see  any 
reason  why  we  could  not  then  reassess 
the  situation  and  provide  additional 
funds  next  year. 

The  question  is  why  we  should  author- 
ize these  fimds  now  for  an  accelerated 
schedule.  The  Soviet  Union  has  no 
bomber  even  remotely  comparable  to 
AMSA.  There  is  no  bomber  gap  except 
the  one  in  our  favor.  And  we  have  these 
weapons  which  constitute  the  front  line 
of  our  deterrent,  in  any  event. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
particular  point  we  are  talking  about  a 
possible  bomber  gap  in  1977,  8  years 
from  now.  We  are  talking  about  that 
bomber  gap  under  circumstances  in 
which  we  have  an  overwhelming  prepon- 
derance of  power  in  bombers  today  vis- 
a-vis  the  entire  world — not  just  the 
Soviet  Union — and  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  from  every  indication  has  de- 
emphasized  the  bomber  and  is  not  un- 
dertaking any  massive  program  to  build 
bombers  that  could  create  a  so-called 
bomber  gap  with  reference  to  our  power 
vis-a-vis  the  Soviets. 

I  think  in  this  instance  that  the  Sovi- 
ets are  being  very  wise  in  setting  their 
priorities,  "niere  is  great  question  about 
the  utility  of  the  bomber  in  any  nuclear 
war  today,  to  say  nothing  of  any  pro- 
jected nuclear  war  8  years  from  now 
when  presumably  there  will  be  other  new 
developments  in  strategic  weaponry. 

I  do  not  find  myself  persuaded  by  the 
argument  that  we  need  this  extra  money 
now  to  move  our  capability  up  from  1978 
to  1977  when  the  case  has  not  been  made 
persuasively  that  we  need  the  AMSA  at 
all,  to  say  nothing  about  1977  or  1978. 


As  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
said,  if  and  when  a  convincing  case  is 
made  for  our  need  for  AMSA,  we  can 
then  undertake  the  program  and  we  can 
fund  the  money  that  is  necessary  to  con- 
struct this  weapon  as  quickly  as  it  is 
needed. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  knows  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  (Mr.  Cooper* 
raised  a  question  about  the  second  pro- 
posed function  for  the  advanced  manned 
strategic  aircraft,  which  is  the  so-called 
damage  limitation  mission.  It  is  some- 
times argued,  as  the  Senator  knows,  by 
pi-oponents  of  the  bomber  that  it  has  an 
advantage  over  a  missile  in  the  event  of  a 
nuclear  war  in  that  after  an  initial  ex- 
change of  missiles  or  bombardment,  the 
bombers  could  take  off  and  seek  out  those 
missiles  that  had  as  yet  not  been  fired. 

Can  the  Senator  imagine  any  enemy 
counti-y  In  a  wartime  situation,  after 
there  had  been  an  initial  exchange,  that 
would  stand  by  and  permit  their  missiles 
to  remain  in  their  silos  without  firing 
them  once  they  were  aware  that  bombers 
were  on  the  way  to  knock  out  the  re- 
maining missiles? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  certainly  cannot. 
Under  the  circumstances  described,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  damage-limiting 
function  of  a  bomber  is  of  questionable 
utility,  particularly  when  we  consider 
that  the  bomber's  arrival  time  is  meas- 
ured in  hours  while  the  solid  fuel  ICBM 
launch  time  is  measured  in  seconds. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  lesser  per- 
suasive arguments  that  has  been  made 
for  AMSA. 

I  also  point  out,  since  we  are  discuss- 
ing the  matter  of  1977  and  1978,  that 
Secretary  McNamara  in  the  1968  defense 
posture  statement  said  that  it  was  more 
important  that  we  develop  our  weapons 
and  penetration  aids  than  that  we  de- 
velop new  aircraft.  And  he  said  tliat  the 
B-52  with  such  new  equipment  could  be 
operational  well  into  the  1970s. 

Secretary  Laird  estimated  in  his  testi- 
mony that  they  could  be  operational  into 
the  1980"3. 

Secretary  McNamara  said  there  is  no 
uigency  on  the  production  and  deploy- 
ment of  new  bombers. 

His  As3lst£Uit  Secretary  on  Systems 
Analysis,  Alain  Enthoven.  stated  in  his 
testimony  in  1968  before  the  Senate 
Preparedness  Subcommittee: 

When  the  Soviets  consider  the  B-52  threat, 
they  are  not  going  to  look  at  the  nameplate 
to  see  how  old  It  is.  .  .  .  It  has  been  hard 
to  flg\ire  cnit  how  to  build  a.  bomber  that 
Is  significantly  more  effective  than  the  B~52 
except  the  respects  that  I  have  described,  the 
penetrations  aids  and  the  standoff  (short- 
range)  missile,  and  they  are  going  on  the 
B-52. 

I  also  point  out,  since  we  have  talked 
about  the  XB-70,  that  the  XB-70  is  not 
the  only  white  elephant  in  our  arsenal. 

For  the  past  15  years  we  have  termi- 
nated more  than  $8  billion  in  major  mili- 
tary hardware  that  never  became  opera- 
tional. Of  this  amount,  about  $3  billion 
was  spent  on  aircraft,  of  which  the  XB- 
70  accounted  for  about  one-third.  About 
$4  billion  more  was  spent  on  missiles, 
Snark.  Maverick,  and  Navaho.  which 
were  abandoned  before  they  were  de- 
oloyed. 

We  wonder  if  we  are  not  going  down 


that  same  road  again.  We  can  under- 
stand that  in  the  years  past  there  may 
have  been  reasons  for  our  making  these 
mistakes.  However,  have  we  learned  by 
these  mistakes?  Obviously,  there  is  need 
for  research  and  development  into  new 
weapons.  New,  theoretical  concepts  are 
now  off  the  drawing  board.  However,  we 
must  ask  why  we  build  equipment  that  is 
obsolete  before  coming  off  the  assembly 
line,  military  hardware  that  we  neither 
need  nor  can  use. 

How  much  can  we  afford  to  spend  and 
then  abandon?  Significantly,  the  F-111 
plane,  the  TFX,  is  a  painful  case  in  point. 
Ever  since  the  design  for  fighter  planes 
for  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  was  proposed 
in  1961,  we  have  been  throwing  good 
money  after  bad. 

Congress  has  appropriated  $6.5  billion 
for  the  system  through  fiscal  year  1969, 
However,  the  taxpayer  does  not  get  very 
much  for  his  money. 

The  Navy  version  of  the  plane  was 
cancelled  last  year  because  of  the  cost 
and  technical  difiQculty. 

The  Air  Force  will  receive  fewer  of  its 
vei-sion  of  the  plane  this  year  than 
originally  planned.  Its  cost  is  too  high 
and  other  types  of  aircraft  can  do  the  job. 

The  development  of  the  FB-111,  an 
interim  strategic  bomber  version  of  the 
TFX,  has  often  been  considered.  Never- 
theless, too  often  we  forge  ahead  with 
the  production  and  deployment  of  planes 
despite  the  cost  and  technical  difficulties. 

On  March  17  of  this  year  Secretary 
Laird  told  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  the  FB-111  program  will  be  cut  back. 
However,  the  program  will  be  continued 
•to  salvage  what  we  can  of  the  work  in 
process." 

Meanwhile,  we  will  concentrate  our  ef- 
forts, quoting  Secretary  Laird,  on  the 
development  of  the  new  strategic  bomber. 
AMSA.  As  the  Secretary  put  it,  the 
FB-111  will  not  meet  the  requirements 
for  a  new  intercontinental  bomber,  and 
the  cost  per  unit  has  reached  a  point 
where  AMSA  must  be  considered  to  fill 
the  void. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  heard  this 
story  before.  Certainly  Secretary  Laird  is 
to  be  commended  for  his  action  in  cutting 
back  the  FB-111.  It  was  not  his  respon- 
.sibility  that  we  went  as  far  as  we  did. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  important  House  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  Mr.  Laird 
opposed  the  FB-111  and  the  TFX.  He 
raised  many  questions  about  it. 

Now  we  wonder,  with  one  XB-70 
housed  in  the  Air  Museiun  in  Dayton. 
Ohio,  if  there  will  be  enough  museums  to 
house  the  FB-lll's  we  are  producing. 

We  ask.  "How  did  we  agree  to  spend  so 
much  money  in  the  p£«t  on  these  dead- 
end projects?"  It  was  largely  through  the 
exaggerated  estimates  of  our  opponents' 
capabilities  and  inaccurate  surveys  of  our 
own  defense  needs. 

Under  those  circumstances,  I  believe 
it  would  be  a  wise,  reasonable,  and  intel- 
ligent action  of  the  Senate,  and  of  Con- 
gress as  a  whole,  to  refuse  at  this  point 
to  accelei-ate  the  AMSA,  to  refuse  to  say 
that  we  are  convinced  of  its  value  suf- 
ficiently to  move  up  the  deployment  date 
from  1978  to  1977. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  generosity 
in  yielding. 
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Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  New  York 
on  his  statement. 

There  is  one  question  I  want  to  direct 
to  the  Senator  for  any  comment  he  would 
care  to  make. 

The  argument  sometimes  made  for  the 
advanced  manned  txwnber — and  I  have 
tried  to  look  at  all  those  arguments  very 
carefully — is  that  you  have  more  con- 
trol over  a  bomber  of  that  kind  than 
you  have  over  misiiles.  Once  the  missiles 
are  launched,  you  cannot  call  them  back. 
But  is  not  that  contention  somewhat 
cancelled  out  by  the  fact  that  you  can 
hold  the  missile  on  the  ground— we  are 
talking  about  a  6,000-mile  mission  to  the 
Soviet  Union — while  you  evaluate  any 
given  crisis  situation,  for  5  or  6  hours. 
and  still  can  hit  any  target  in  the  Soviet 
Union  f  head  of  a  bomber  that  might 
have  been  latmched  5  or  6  hoiu-s  earlier? 
So  that  you  give  yourself  a  period  of 
evaluation  time  before  weapons  systems 
are  engaged.  It  might,  in  fact,  just  avert 
that  argument  and  give  us  a  better  con- 
trol situation  with  missiles  than  we  nave 
with  bombers. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes,  I  agree  with  that. 
Of  course,  when  you  are  playing  the 
war  games  on  the  drawing  board,  you 
want  to  provide  for  every  contingency. 
This  coimtry  could  commit  all  of  its  re- 
sources, of  everj'  nature,  to  the  military 
and  still  not  provide  for  all  contingen- 
cies. 

I  think  that  in  all  these  situations  we 
must  provide  a  reasonable,  secure  meas- 
ure of  security,  anticip>ating  the  poten- 
tial situation  we  would  face  vis-a-vis  an 
enemy.  It  does  not  make  very  much 
sense  to  me  to  say  that  a  bomber  that 
takes  anywhere  frwn  4  to  6  hours  to 
reach  a  point  of  launching  weapons,  mis- 
siles, or  whatever  else,  gives  us  a  more 
effective  option  when  we  can  wait  long- 
er with  a  missile  that  will  reach  that 
target  in  15  minutes.  The  assumption  of 
that  argument  is  that  we  would  not  want 
to  hold  back  pushing  a  missile  button. 
In  a  given  war  game  scenario,  perhaps 
there  is  a  rain  of  missiles  coming  through 
the  air  from  the  Soviet  Union  toward 
the  United  States.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, any  sizable  launching  of  mis- 
siles that  might  destroy  our  deterrents 
would  be  recognized  immediately,  and 
we  would  have  no  choice  but  to  push  the 
button. 

Then  we  come  to  a  consideration  of 
perhaps  one  or  two  missiles,  unidenti- 
fied, coming  through  the  air.  Clearly,  we 
do  not  push  the  button  and  send  our 
missiles  irrevocably  on  their  way  when 
that  is  the  case.  Those  missiles,  if  they 
are  in  the  air  in  such  small  numbers,  can 
be  permitted  to  strike  without  any  dan- 
ger that  they  would  destroy  our  deter- 
rent capability,  our  hardened  missiles,  or 
our  Polaris  and  Poseidon  roaming  the 
seas. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  bomber,  the 
AMSA,  gives  us  any  greater  flexibility 
imder  foreseeable  circumstances  in  a 
presumed  attack  on  the  United  States. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  would  share  my  sentiments  when 
I  say  that  I  would  have  no  part  in  cutting 
one  sinew  of  needed  military  muscle.  We 


must  remain  secure.  We  must  have  a  suf- 
ficiency of  power  in  the  critical  areas, 
strategic  and  tactical,  to  insure  the  secu- 
rity of  our  coimtry.  When  we  are  talking 
about  the  security  of  our  country  in  mili- 
tary terms,  we  must  anticipate,  whether 
or  not  it  turns  out  to  be  true,  that  we 
have  an  enemy,  given  a  particular  power 
relationship  with  us.  who  would  want  to 
destroy  us.  That  assimiption  undergirds 
our  whole  approach  to  defense,  and  it 
must  be  continued — tragically.  I  fear — 
for  the  foreseeable  future. 

That  means  that  this  country  must  be 
extremely  rational  in  its  choice  of  mili- 
tary weapons.  Each  strategic  system  is 
fantastically  expensive;  and  if  we  are  to 
pose  ourselves  \'is-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union, 
I  think  we  must  recognize  that  our  so- 
ciety can  spend  what  is  necessarj'  to  meet 
a  reasonably  potential  threat,  but  that 
our  society  suffers  much  more  than  the 
closed  Soviet  society  when  we  spend  ex- 
cessive proportions  of  oiu-  resources  on 
the  mihtarj'.  We  suffer  more  in  the  divi- 
siveness  that  prevails  in  our  Nation,  on 
the  streets  of  our  cities,  with  the  himgrj-, 
with  the  poor,  with  the  urban  crisis  gen- 
erally, with  the  problems  of  pollution  of 
our  environment. 

No  one  is  saying  that  these  problems 
take  priority  over  what  is  truly  necessary 
for  our  national  security.  We  do  say  that 
today  this  country  has  a  controllable  Fed- 
exQl  budget  expenditure  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $145.5  billion  a  year,  and  of  that 
amoimt  we  are  spending  over  $80  billion 
on  defense.  It  is  ample.  It  Is  more  than 
ample.  We  must  revise  our  priorities  to 
cut  back  on  the  excessive  expenditure. 

The  most  important  place  we  can  cut 
back  without  any  danger  to  our  countrj' 
whatsoever  is  In  strategic  weapons  sys- 
tems like  AMSA  where  we  are  talking 
about  having  it  available  1  year  earlier, 
in  1977  rather  than  in  1978.  Clearly  pro- 
jections of  8,  9,  or  10  years  are  less  re- 
liable than  projections  of  2,  3.  or  4  years. 
This  projection  on  which  the  Department 
of  Defense  bases  its  request  for  AMSA, 
the  8  years  hence,  is  among  the  least  re- 
liable projections  they  have  given  to  us 
In  defense  of  a  weapons  system. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
come  right  to  the  heart  of  the  basic  issue 
that  has  been  before  the  Senate  for  sev- 
eral weeks  throughout  this  entire  debate. 
The  Senator  properly  said  that  no  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  is  indifferent  to  the 
security  needs  of  the  country.  I  have  felt 
for  a  long  time  that  we  need  to  develop 
a  new.  broader,  and  more  realistic  defini- 
tion of  what  constitutes  national  defense. 
It  certainly  has  to  go  beyond  the  size  of 
our  weapons  stockpiles,  as  important  as 
that  is. 

The  Senator  may  recall  that  in  the 
other  body,  near  the  end  of  debates  re- 
lating to  funding  proposals  for  educa- 
tion, conservation,  health,  housing,  and 
programs  of  that  kind,  one  of  the  senior 
Members  of  that  body  would  always  con- 
clude his  argument  against  spending  in 
the  health,  education,  and  welfare  field 
by  saying  that  this  Is  a  threat  to  the 
Nation's  security,  and  he  had  a  quotation 
which  supposedly  had  been  made  by 
Lenin  in  which  Lenin  was  supposed  to 
have  said  that  they  will  not  destroy  the 


United  States  by  open  attack  but  by 
making  us  spend  ourselves  to  death.  I 
have  never  found  where  Lenin  Eu;tually 
said  that.  However,  to  whatever  extent 
the  quotation  has  validity,  that  a  nation 
could  destroy  itself  by  extensive  expendi- 
tures. I  think  the  Senator  is  correct  in 
putting  his  finger  on  the  enormous 
budget  that  goes  for  military  purposes. 

Without  weakening  our  defense  pos- 
ture or  our  military  security,  we  can 
bring  about  certain  savings  in  that  part 
of  the  Federal  budget.  Far  from  weaken- 
ing our  defenses,  we  are  making  a  useful 
contribution  in  the  defense  and  security 
of  our  country  by  savings  to  be  used 
either  to  reduce  tax  levels  or  perhaps 
more  likely  for  other  urgent  areas  of  our 
national  life, 

I  do  not  have  any  doubt  that  a  good 
case  can  be  made  that  there  are  greater 
dangers  to  this  cotmtrj'  in  1978  if  we  do 
not  face  up  to  what  needs  to  be  done — 
greater  dangers  to  us  from  other  quar- 
ters in  1978  than  from  any  expected  nu- 
clear attack  from  the  Soviet  Union,  The 
entire  problem  of  our  environment,  the 
purity  of  the  air  we  breathe,  the  purity 
of  the  water  we  drink,  the  livability  of 
our  cities,  the  painful  problem  of  mal- 
nutrition. 

Last  year,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
was  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Malnutrition  and  Human  Needs.  All 
of  those  problems  are  problems  that  cry 
out  for  solution,  I  would  like  to  see  us 
consider  on  an  accelerated  scale  prob- 
lems of  that  kind  and  use  this  sum  of 
money  we  are  trying  to  save  on  this  very 
doubtful  bomber  system  for  those  prob- 
lems. 

Now,  $75  million  in  Pentagon  language 
is  not  very  much  money,  but  it  is  $75 
million  that  could  make  the  difference  in 
some  of  our  other  programs,  I  have  read 
accounts  of  the  cuts  made  in  medical 
research  programs  in  NIH  and  the  alarm 
that  medical  research  people  have  ex- 
pressed on  the  reduction  of  funds  in 
some  of  the  medical  programs  dealing 
with  the  chief  killers  of  mankind.  Here 
again,  while  $75  million  is  not  a  lot  of 
money  in  terms  of  weapons  systems,  it 
can  be  the  crucial  difference  in  some  of 
the  needs  of  our  national  life. 

I  commend  the  Senator  on  the  points 
he  made  today  both  with  respect  to  that 
issue  and  the  other  pomts  he  touched 
upon  so  effectively  this  afternoon, 

Mr.  GKX)DELL,  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
would  join  me  in  sajing  that,  if  we  were 
presented  with  a  persuasive  case  that 
this  country  had  to  increase  substantially 
military  spending  in  order  to  preserve  our 
security,  we  would  vote  for  those  funds. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  There  is  no  question 
at  all  about  that  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  We  do  not  have  that 
situation  today.  All  authorities,  what- 
ever their  \-iews  on  future  systems  may 
be,  agree  this  country  is  secure  and  that 
we  have  sufficient  retaliatory  power  to 
cope  with  any  conceivable  situation  to- 
day. We  are  providing  the  money  neces- 
sary to  sustain  that  power  %'is-a-vls  the 
Soviet  Union  or  any  other  conceivable 
opponent. 

We  are  talking  here  about  those  proj- 
ects that  have  marginal  justification 
from  the  Pentagon.  Ftapie  often  ask  how 
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we  can  substitute  our  judgment  for  the 
Judgment  of  the  military  when  those 
who  serve  in  the  military  have  devoted 
their  entire  lives  to  the  military  smd  to 
defense.  The  answer  is  really  quite  sim- 
ple. On  the  technical  points  we  ask  them 
to  come  to  us  and  justify  rationally  the 
various  types  of  challenges  that  this 
country  might  face  in  the  future  and  our 
capability  to  meet  those  challenges.  I 
fully  recognize  that  in  all  sincerity  the 
men  in  the  Pentagon,  either  in  the  Air 
Force,  Navy,  or  Army,  would  like  to  have 
and  would  say  it  is  necessary  that  we 
have  $10,  $15,  $20  billion  more  spent  each 
year  on  the  military.  But  they  are  not 
Infallible.  They  have  made  many,  many 
mistakes  in  the  past. 

Understandably  those  who  work  In  the 
millitary  in  the  Pentagon  are  not  so 
concerned  about  the  waste  of  taxpayer's 
money  as  we  are  because  we  represent 
the  people  who  pay  those  taxes  and  we 
have  to  answer  to  the  people  who  pay 
those  taxes.  We  also  represent  the  peo- 
ple wlio  desperately  aie  seeking  solutions 
today  for  our  social  problems,  our  urban 
pi^blerftS,'  or  the  many  other  problems 
that  divide  the  people  of  our  country 
and  which  truly  endanger  our  society 
if  they  are  not  met  effectively  in  the 
years  ahead. 

I  agree  with  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  that  unless  we 
set  these  priorities  sensibly  today  we 
may  have  a  far  greater  challenge  by 
1978  than  would  be  represented  by  any 
mythical  bomber  gap  that  occurs  at  that 
point.  We  might  find  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  saying:  What  does  it  profit 
us  to  have  an  overage  of  strategic  secu- 
rity in  1978  when  we  have  lost  our  sys- 
tem as  we  have  known  it  throughout  the 
years  of  this  Republic?  That  is  the  chal- 
lenge each  of  us  faces  in  public  office 
today:  namely,  to  assess  the  riglitful  de- 
mands and  meet  the  rightful  demands 
of  the  military,  but  not  to  give  them  one 
penny  more  than  is  truly  needed  for  our 
defense. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota for  his  leadership  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

<At  this  point  Mr.  Cranston  assumed 
the  chair. ) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
9  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  just 
last  year  the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Anned  Serv- 
ices Committee  conducted  hearings  and 
issued  a  report  on  the  status  of  U.S.  stra- 
tegic power. 

The  present  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis  > .  was  chainnan  of  the  Preparedness 
SutKJommittee  at  that  time  and  presided 
over  these  hearings.  The  report  was  is- 
sued by  the  sut>committee  on  September 
27  and  signed  by  all  subcommittee  mem- 
bers except  for  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  <Mr.  Symington)  . 
The  reason  I  mention  these  points,  Mr. 
*t*resident,  is  that  amendment  No.  130 
now  under  discussion  runs  counter  to 
one  of  the  two  main  recommendations 
made  in  the  subcommittee  report  on  the 
status  of  U.S.  strategic  power. 


This  amendment,  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN),  would  strike  from  the  mil- 
itary procurement  bill  $95  million  for  en- 
gineering development  of  the  advanced 
manned  strategic  aircraft  and  substitute 
$20  million  for  continued  studies  on  this 
project. 

Mr.  President,  this  project  has  been 
studied  in  detail,  not. only  by  the  De- 
fense IDepartment  and  the  Air  Force,  but 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate.  In  re- 
cent weeks  it  has  been  inferred  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  not  ex- 
amined closely  enough  the  requests  of 
the  military,  but  today  we  are  talking 
about  a  project  on  which  intensive  hear- 
ings were  conducted  just  last  year. 

These  hearings  were  comprehensive 
and  in  depth.  The  subcommittee  ex- 
plored the  entire  U.S.  strategic  power 
picture,  where  we  are  now,  and  where  we 
need  to  go  if  the  continued  safety  of  our 
people  is  to  be  assured. 

The  hearings  resulted  in  testimony 
and  questioning  on  this  subject  from  all 
of  the  top  military  and  civilian  author- 
ities. To  give  my  colleagues  an  idea  about 
the  thoroughness  which  the  subcommit- 
tee applied  in  these  hearings,  I  would 
like  to  list  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
and  their  titles.  They  included:  Gen. 
Earle  G.  Wheeler,  Chairman,  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff;  Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Jr., 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering; Dr.  Alain  C.  Enthoven,  Assist- 
ant Secretai-y  o^  Defense  for  Systems 
Analysis;  the  Honorable  Harold  Brown, 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force;  Gen.  Joseph 
J.  Nazzaro,  commander  in  chief.  Strate- 
gic Air  Command;  Gen.  James  Ferguson, 
commander.  Air  Force  Systems  Com- 
mand; Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  U.S.  Navy,  and  Gen. 
Harold  K.  Johnson.  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S. 
Army.  The  Director  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  the  Honorable  Richard 
Helms,  was  also  heard. 

Mr.  President,  these  men  represent  the 
best  military  and  civilian  brains  in  the 
business.  Their  testimony  was  heard  by 
the  subcommittee.  In  the  wide-ranging 
review  of  our  U.S.  strategic  power  pos- 
ture, the  subcommittee  came  up  with 
two  key  recommendations — one  of  which 
called  for  the  acceleration  of  the  ad- 
vanced manned  strategic  aircraft  pro- 
gram which  had  already  been  in  research 
and  development. 

The  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee made  a  number  of  specific 
recommendations  in  this  report  which 
covered  the  fuU  range  of  our  present 
strategic  power  and  the  steps  needed  to 
maintain  it.  On  the  last  pages  of  the  re- 
port, the  subcommittee  reiterated  its  be- 
lief that  we  must  have  a  mixed  and  bal- 
anced force  of  land-based  and  sea-based 
ballistic  missiles,  plus  long-range  manned 
bombers  to  give  us  flexibility  to  respond 
no  matter  how  an  enemy  chooses  to  ini- 
tiate an  attack. 

Therefore,  in  addition  to  urging  de- 
ployment of  the  sea-based  Poseidon  mis- 
sile system,  the  subcommittee  listed  the 
two  following  major  recommendations 
for  emphasis,  and  I  quote  from  the 
report : 

(1)  Prompt  development  and  deployment 
of  a  new  long-range  advanced  manned  stra- 
tegic bomber;  and  (2)   accelerated  reeearch 


and  development  to  keep  open  the  option 
for  deploying  an  advanced  ICBM. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  It  is  obvious  the 
subcommittee  was  doing  its  job  well  be- 
fore there  were  any  signs  that  practically 
all  major  weapon  systems  would  be  chal- 
lenged in  the  1970  military  procurement 
budget.  In  all  these  hearings  on  strategic 
power  the  recommendations  made  in  the 
report  listed  AMSA  and  advanced 
ICBM's  as  the  key  to  maintaining  our 
ability  to  deter  a  nuclear  attack. 

The  effect  of  the  McGovern  amend- 
ment would  be  to  reduce  the  funds  to 
a  level  which  would  permit  only  more 
study.  The  amendment  does  not  say 
strike  the  AMSA  program  out  of  our  de- 
fense picture,  but  rather  puts  off  until 
tomorrow  what  you  should  do  today.  It 
appears  to  me  the  question  which  we 
should  be  considering  is  whether  to  go 
forward  with  the  engineering  develop- 
ment of  AMSA  called  for  in  the  bill  or 
drop  the  program  outright. 

In  the  event  this  amendment  is  ap- 
proved, we  would  be  putting  $20  million 
into  studies  not  needed  and  delaying  by 
1  year  the  initiation  of  this  vital  weapon 
system. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  also  be  noted 
that  passage  of  the  AMSA  provision 
presently  in  the  bill  will  merely  get  us 
started  toward  developing  a  new  bomber 
in  time  for  inventory  introduction  in  7 
or  8  years.  Furthermore,  the  allocation 
of  the  $95  million  only  amounts  to  a 
production  option  rather  than  an  ir- 
revocable production  decision. 

Once  again  we  are  talking  about  a 
long-term  program,  one  which  will  de- 
velop an  airplane  for  operational  use 
about  the  time  our  present  bomber  force 
reaches  an  age  where  further  use  or 
modification  would  be  impractical  and 
expensive.  The  proposed  AMSA  would 
have  greatly  Improved  capabilities  for 
both  strategic  nuclear  and  contingency 
nonnuclear  operations,  supersonic  speed, 
improved  penetration  aids  and  enduring 
survivability.  The  latter  point  means  the 
ability  of  AMSA  to  operate  from  shorter, 
dispersed  airfields  with  a  high  degree  of 
reliability. 

In  this  case  the  Secretaiy  of  Defense 
has  recommended  to  the  Congress  an 
accelerated  development  program  for 
AMSA  which  is  the  same  recommenda- 
tion made  by  the  Preparedness  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee  last  year.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  strongly  endorsed 
AMSA  and  the  Congress  has  historically 
supported  it. 

Continued  delay  in  the  AMSA  pro- 
gram increases  the  possibility  the  United 
States  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  pro- 
duce and  deploy  a  new  bomber  when 
necessary.  There  has  been  enough  delay 
in  this  program.  Now  is  the  time  for 
positive  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  study  the  report  and  hearings  on  U.S. 
strategic  power  Issued  last  September  by 
the  Preparedness  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.  After  doing  so,  I  believe  they 
will  agree  with  the  subcommittee  recom- 
mendation of  1968  and  the  full  commit- 
tee's recommendation  in  1969  to  accel- 
erate development  and  deployment  of  an 
advanced  manned  strategic  aircraft  for 
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the  protection  of  our  citizens  in  the  late 
1970's  and  beyond. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson)  has  been  in  the 
forefront  on  all  issues  that  concern  the 
air  power  of  our  Nation.  Regrettably  he 
has  been  absent  from  the  Senate  on  of- 
ficial business  during  the  consideration 
of  this  amendment  involving  the  ad- 
vanced manned  strategic  aircraft.  How- 
ever, he  has  prepared  a  statement  on  the 
issue — a  statement  that,  in  my  opinion, 
presents  a  splendid  analysis  not  only  of 
the  pending  amendment  but  of  many 
features  of  our  defense  pwsture  as  we 
face  the  1970's.  I  commend  these  thought 
ful  remarks  of  Senator  Magnuson  to  all 
Senators  and  accordingly,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  statement  appear 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Magnuson 

Mr.  President ,  several  weeks  ago  I  criticized 
the  "no  think"  attitude  toward  military 
spending  that  has  too  often  characterized 
the  Pentagon  and  the  Ck>ngres6.  That  this 
attitude  has  t>een  largely  reversed — at  least 
in  the  Senate — is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  truly 
historic  accomplishments  of  the  91st  Con-  • 
gress.  Tlie  Senate  has  shown  that  it  does  have 
the  will  and  the  ability  to  examine  a  broad 
range  of  strategic  assumptions  and  weapons 
systems.  The  result  has  been  a  promising  and 
rational  reduction  of  some  areas  of  military 
spending,  as  well  as  a  general  clarification  of 
much  of  our  military  policy. 

Each  member  who  has  sjjonsored  an 
amendment  to  limit  some  aspect  of  military 
spending,  and  each  member  who  has  spoken 
on  either  side,  has  made  an  enormous  con- 
tribution to  our  ability  to  understand  and 
discuss  complex  issues  of  national  defense. 

The  current  amendment — to  reduce  from 
$100.2  million  to  $20  million  the  authori- 
zation for  continued  research  engineering 
funds  on  the  Advanced  Manned  Strategic 
Aircraft  (AMSA) — Is  a  particularly  important 
one,  and  even  though  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment, I  conunend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovesn)  for  his 
rational  and  carefully-researched  criticisms. 

My  own  view — in  contrast  to  the  views 
of  the  bomber's  opponents  and  proponents 
alike — Is  that  we  cannot  decide  either  for  or 
against  construction  of  the  bomber  at  this 
time,  and  that  under  the  circumstances,  our 
most  prudent  policy  Is  to  keep  open  the 
option  of  producing  the  bomber  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date.  If  the  Senate  rejects  this 
amendment — as  I  hope  it  will — we  will  still 
be  keeping  development  of  the  bomber  on 
schedule,  while  deferring  a  production  de- 
cision for  several  years. 

Having  stated  my  position,  let  me  clarify 
It  by  discussing  in  necessarily  brief  terms 
the  basic  Issues  raised  by  this  amendment. 
There  are,  It  seems  to  me,  three  major  ques- 
tions that  must  be  answered  with  respect  to 
AMSA.  although  the  first  is  clearly  the  most 
Important  and  has  been  the  center  of  con- 
troversy : 

1.  Do  we  still  need  to  maintain  a  bomber 
force  as  part  of  our  national  defense? 

2.  If  so,  does  our  existing  bomber  force 
need  to  be  modified? 

3.  If  the  bomber  force  does  need  modifica- 
tion, why  build  AMSA  and  not  some  other 
aircraft? 

Let  me  discuss  each  of  these  questions  in 
turn. 


Do  we  still  need  to  maintain  a  bomber 
force  as  part  of  our  national  defense? 

2.  The  "triple  deterrent"  arg'ument. — Our 
current  bombers — the  FB-IU.  B-sa  and  B- 
58 — are  one-third  of  the  United  States' 
"triple  deterrent,"  which  also  Includes  land- 
based  ICBMs  (Mlnuteman)  and  sea-launched 
ballistic  missiles  (Polaris  and  Poseidon).  At 
the  present  time,  the  latter  two  deterrents 
are  "credible,"  meaning  that  no  potential 
aggressor  today  has  the  capacity  to  destroy 
these  missiles  before  launch  or  to  intercept 
them  In  flight 

A  crucial  rationale — but  by  no  means  the 
only  one — for  maintaining  a  bomber  force 
as  a  third  deterrent  is  the  potential  threat 
to  the  credibility  of  our  missile  deterrents,  a 
threat  that  some  experts  believe  is  con- 
tained in  the  pattern  of  Soviet  weapons  de- 
velopment today.  These  two  missile  deter- 
rents could  be  "degraded"  under  one  of  two 
circumstances:  If  the  Soviets  develop  the 
capacity  to  destroy  our  Mlnuteman  sites  and 
nuclear-armed  submarines  simultaneously, 
or  If  the  Soviets  develop  a  missile  defense 
system  that  can  be  relied  upon  to  stop  both 
Mlnuteman  and  Poseidon  in  flight. 

In  the  absence  of  an  American  bomber 
force,  or  so  the  pro-bomber  argument  runs. 
the  Soviets  might  be  tempted  to  launch  a 
"first  strike"  attack  against  us  once  they 
developed  the  capacity  to  neutralize  both  our 
land-  and  sea-based  missiles.  Obviously  this 
is  a  capacity  well  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Soviets  at  the  present  time,  but  their  cur- 
rent military  build-up  creates  doubt  as  to 
their  intentions.  The  deployment  of  SS-9 
rockets,  development  of  attack  submarines, 
.  and  construction  of  missile  defense  systems — 
do  these  actions  by  the  Soviets  represent  a 
"catch-up"  effort,  or  are  they  a  prelude  to 
a  first-strike  capability?  And  If  the  Soviets 
are  In  fact  trying  for  that  first-strike  capa- 
bility, is  it  realistic  to  assume  they  can 
achieve  it? 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
have  interpreted  Soviet  actions  as  an  effort 
to  gain  this  first-strike  capability.  That  was 
the  prime  Justification  for  the  ABM.  Others 
have  examined  similar  evidence  and  come 
to  the  opposite  conclusion  as  to  the  Soviet 
intent. 

There  Is.  in  addition,  a  great  deal  of  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that  the  Soviets  caxinot  at- 
tain a  first-strike  capability  even  If  they  are 
attempting  to  do  so.  Herbert  York,  a  man  of 
distinguished  scientific  and  military  creden- 
tials, has  argued  this  point  persuasively  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Scientific  American.  Recent 
research  by  Dr.  Ernest  Sternglass,  widely 
published,  suggests  that  a  first  strike  can- 
not be  safely  launched  by  the  Soviets,  be- 
cause the  radioactive  fallout  from  such  a 
massive  attack  would  seal  the  fate  of  the 
Soviets  themselves. 

In  short,  we  simply  do  not  know — sur- 
rounded as  we  are  by  conflicting  scientific 
evidence  and  intelligence  reports — whether 
or  not  the  "first  strike'  can  ever  become  a 
reality.  Faced  vrtth  this  uncertainty,  it  seems 
to  me  prudent,  as  stated  above,  to  keep  our 
options  ofjen.  Since  a  bomber  force  would 
act  as  a  deterrent  if  "first  strike"  liecame 
possible  against  our  missiles,  we  should  con- 
tinue the  current  AMSA  development  sched- 
ule while  continuing  to  examine  the  evi- 
dence that  might  make  a  bomber  unnec- 
essary. 

There  is  nothing  magical  about  the  num- 
ber "three"  when  speaking  of  deterrents. 
We  can  and  should  reduce  or  expand  the 
number  of  our  deterrents  In  response  to  t>ech- 
nological  change,  scientific  evidence,  and  In- 
ternailonal  agreement.  My  point  Is  that  any 
reduction  in  deterrent  at  the  present  time, 
when  so  much  uncertainty  clouds  Soviet  in- 
tentions and  capabilities,  would  clearly  be 
premature. 

2.  The  "flexibility"  argument. — One  claim 
made  on  behalf  of  the  bomber  as  an  arm 


of  our  nuclear  force  Is  that  a  manned  air- 
craft, as  opposed  to  a  missile,  has  greater 
flexibility  in  the  event  of  actual  combat. 
This  flexibility  consists  of  the  ability  to  be 
recalled,  to  change  targets  at  any  time,  n 
mix  warhead  sizes,  and  to  participate  in 
limited  and  conventional  war. 

Critics  of  the  bomber  have  disputed  the 
meaningfulness  of  this  flexibility,  and  have 
expressed  doubt  that  the  scenarios  described 
to  demonstrate  such  flexibility  would  be 
likely  to  occur  in  the  event  of  nuclear  war. 

I  do  not  share  the  sentiments  of  the  crit- 
ics on  this  point.  The  particular  scenario 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
taken  Issue  with — a  sequence  that  begins 
with  a  limited  Soviet  attack  on  our  mili- 
tary, but  not  on  our  urban  targets — is  worth 
discussing  In  the  event  our  deterrent  has 
failed,  and  such  a  strike  has  been  launched, 
a  massive  response  by  the  United  States 
could  only  lead  to  another  salvo  by  the 
Soviets,  and  so  on  until  all  civilization  has 
been  destroyed. 

The  bomber,  however,  would  allow  us  an- 
other option  in  response  to  this  attack.  We 
would  retaliate,  not  with  massive  destruction 
by  missiles  (even  the  launch  of  missiles 
wotUd  incretise  the  Incentive  for  Immediate, 
all-out  war),  but  by  selective  destruction  of 
certain  non-urban  targets  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  would  demonstrate  two  things: 
first,  that  we  do  not  desire  all-out  war,  and 
second,  that  It  would  be  Insane  for  the  So- 
viets to  continue  the  nuclear  exchange  in  the 
lace  of  assured  destruction. 

Despite  the  views  of  the  bomber's  critics, 
this  is  an  option  the  President  might  very 
well  wish  to  exercise  before  accepting  the 
destruction  of  America  or  launching  the  de- 
struction of  the  world. 

3.  The  "leverage"  argument. — According 
to  Its  military  and  civilian  advocates,  the 
bomber  creates  "leverage"  by  forcing  the  So- 
viets, in  response  to  our  building  a  bomber, 
to  spend  billions  of  dollars  on  air  defense — 
biUions  that  might  have  gone  Into  the  pro- 
duction of  offensive  weapons  or  into  the  civi- 
lian sector  of  the  Soviet  economy.  Thus,  for 
an  expenditure  of  perhaps  ten  billion  dol- 
lars, we  may  divert  perhaps  forty  or  fifty 
billion  dollars  worth  of  Soviet  resources  to 
the  construction,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  air  defenses. 

Although  I  believe  that  such  leverage  may 
in  fact  'esult  from  our  buUdlng  a  new 
bomber,  I  do  not  regard  It  as  an  argument 
in  the  bomber's  favor.  Forcing  the  Soviets 
to  spend  more  on  military  expenditures.  I 
believe,  it  is  not  a  commendable  objective 
of  American  military  spending.  It  represents, 
in  fact,  the  most  cynical  aspect  of  the  arms 
race. 

There  is,  however,  a  more  useful  type  of 
"leverage"  that  continuation  of  the  manned 
bomber  program  gives  us.  That  is  leverage 
at  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
(SALT) .  I  am  reminded  of  a  somewhat  anal- 
ogous "leverage"  applied  by  the  United 
States  at  another  important  arms  limitation 
talk  nearly  fifty  years  ago — the  Washington 
Naval  Conference  At  that  time,  our  Secre- 
tary of  State  Elihu  Root  astounded  the  em- 
issaries of  the  assembled  naval  powers  by 
announcing  the  willingness  of  the  United 
States  to  scrap  huge  amounts  of  naval  ton- 
nage under  construction,  in  return  for  an 
agreement  limiting  fieet  sizes. 

That  agreement  was  in  fact  reached, 
largely  because  Roots  offer  was  dramatic 
testimony  to  the  desire  of  the  United  States 
for  peace  and  an  end  to  naval  construction 
races.  Many  American  vessels  under  con- 
struction— Including  the  virtually-com- 
pleted battleship  U  S.S  H'a.shinpfon— were 
sunk  or  scrapped  under  the  terms  of  this 
agreement.  The  Washington  Naval  Confer- 
ence may  not  have  brought  peace — only  men 
can  do  that — but  for  over  a  decade  the  major 
nations  of  the  world  enjoyed  a  needed  respite 
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from  th«  economic  drain  of  naval  construc- 
tion. 

Tbe  arma  race  is  even  more  crushing  to- 
day than  at  the  t&ne  of  the  Washington 
Naval  Conference,  and  the  dangers  of  war 
are  Infinitely  greater.  The  need  to  negotiate 
an  end  to  tbe  arm*  race  Is  compelling,  and 
offensive  weapons  are  the  only  credible  trad- 
ing stock  today.  In  retvim  for  Soviet  re- 
niinclatlon  of  flrst-strUca  ambitions — which 
must  center  tn  agreements  on  MIRV,  attack 
submarines,  depressed  trajectory  missiles. 
and  fractional  orbital  bombardment — the 
United  States  should  consider  a  renunucla- 
tlon  of  the  new  manned  bomber  and  other 
weapons.  The  value  of  the  bomber  program 
In  this  situation  will  be  lessened  considerably 
unless  It  Is  proceeding  on  schedule. 

Thus,  If  the  Soviets  are  willing  to  foreswear 
the  potential  for  a  Orst-strlke,  and  If  they 
stick  to  that  agreement,  the  bomber  will  have 
to  be  reconsidered.  If,  however,  they  persist 
In  their  arms  development  without  re- 
nouncing the  flrst-strlke,  the  need  for  the 
bomber  becomes  more  apparent.  In  any 
•vent,  our  best  choice  is  to  continue  the 
program  on  schedule. 

Doea  our  existing  bomber  force  need  to  be 
modlfled?.. 

lit  thea^ove  section,  I  have  discussed  sev- 
eral reasons  why  I  believe  tbe  United  States 
should  retain  the  option  of  having  a  bomber 
force,  at  least  in  the  immediate  future.  Since 
we  already  have  such  a  force  today,  the  ques- 
tion becomes  whether  or  not  that  force  needs 
to  be  modlfled. 

This  question  Is  almost  exclusively  a  mat- 
ter of  coat — particularly  the  relative  cost-ef- 
tectlveness  of  different  force  components — 
and  unfortunately,  many  of  the  costs  and 
much  of  the  effectiveness  cannot  be  pre- 
dicted with  certainty.  There  comes  a  time, 
obviously,  when  it  Is  cheaper  to  buy  a  new 
car  than  to  continue  trying  to  keep  up  the 
old  one.  Similarly,  it  is  obvious  that  at  some 
point  It  la  cheaper  to  build  a  new  bomber 
than  to  continue  maintenance,  operation, 
and  repair  of  the  old  one.  The  question  is. 
have  we  reached  that  point? 

Our  existing  bomber  force  is  made  up 
largely  of  B-52's — surely  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  most  extraordinary  airplanes 
ever  built.  And  yet,  to  maintain  the  B-52 
Into  the  1980'3  Is  a  difficult  task,  for  strategic 
as  well  as  mechanical  reasons.  On  the  me- 
chanical side,  the  cost  of  maintenance  and 
repairs,  modlflcatlon  and  operation,  will  con- 
tinue to  rise  due  to  wear  and  fatigue.  The 
B-62  has  been  flying  at  low  altitudes,  which 
are  quite  demanding  on  the  airframe,  and 
yet  It  was  designed  for  use  at  more  benign 
upper  altitudes.  At  some  point,  even  the 
newest  of  the  B-52's  will  simply  wear  out. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  B-52'3  will 
be  billions  of  dollars.  Critics  of  a  new  bomb- 
er often  forget  that  It  Is  our  commitment 
to  bombers  in  general — not  to  a  particular 
aircraft — that  forces  us  to  spend  such  huge 
sums.  A  new  bomber  might  in  fact  be  a 
more  economical  weapon  than  the  existing 
ones. 

In  addition,  the  B-52  has  strategic  limita- 
tions— limitations  that  will  become  more 
glaring  as  Soviet  air  defenses  become  more 
sophisticated.  In  order  to  penetrate  those 
defenses,  a  bomber  in  the  coming  decades 
will  have  to  carry  a  large  variety  and  quan- 
tity of  "penetration  aids" — missiles,  decoys, 
and  electronic  devices  designed  to  neutralize 
the  Soviets'  ability  to  detect  and  destroy  the 
aircraft  in  flight.  Every  pound  of  "pen-aids" 
that  are  added  to  the  B-52  diminishes  by  a 
pound  the  payload  the  B-52  can  carry,  thus 
reducing  Its  oost-effectlvene&s. 

What  is  needed,  of  course,  Is  an  aircrsift 
Inherently  more  effective  in  terms  of  penetra- 
tion; an  aircraft  that  can  carry  a  larger  pay- 
load  and  that  contains  "growth  potential" 
for  adding  "pen-aids"  as  these  become  neces- 
sary la  tte  future.  To  continue  the  AMSA 


program  is  to  give  ourselves  the  option  of 
having  such  an  aircraft  by  1977  or  1978, 
assuming  no  delays  in  research  or  produc- 
tion. To  postpone  that  capability  still  fur- 
ther Is  to  run  the  risk  of  severe  added  costs 
In  B-62  maintenance,  because  the  ability  of 
the  B-52  to  remain  operational  In  the  period 
of  1980  and  beyond  Is  most  uncertain. 

If  the  bomber  force  does  need  modifica- 
tion, why  build  AMSA  and  not  some  other 
aircraft? 

Assuming  we  decide  to  maintain  a  bomber 
force,  and  assuming  that  force  needs  modi- 
fication, does  AMSA  represent  the  most  desir- 
able new  bomber  in  terms  of  cost-effective- 
ness? This,  too.  iB  a  question  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  yet  answer,  for  AMSA  has  not  yet 
progressed  to  the  stage  where  we  can  Judge 
it  as  against  other  alternatives.  There  are 
other  alternatives,  of  course,  Including  a  sub- 
sonic bomber  with  a  greatly  Increased  capac- 
ity, and  these  are  alternatives  that  may  be 
resorted  to  ultimately.  But  these  are  alter- 
natives whose  development  and  production 
time  are  considerably  shorter  than  that  of 
AMSA— particularly  since  most  involve  the 
conversion  of  existing  military  and  commer- 
cial aircraft — and  AMSA  must  be  developed 
further  in  order  to  be  evaluated  in  compari- 
son. 

The  AMSA  program  should  continue, 
therefore,  but  It  Is  worthwhile,  in  light  of 
previous  experience  with  weapons  systems 
development,  for  the  Senate  to  attach  some 
provisions. 

AMSA  Is  a  weapons  system  first,  and  an 
aircraft  second.  We  are  seeking  to  add  to  our 
security,  not  to  the  technology  of  aviation. 
Our  goal  is  not  "to  advance  the  state  of  the 
art",  but  to  preserve  least-cost  procurement 
in  pursuit  of  national  defense  objectives.  We 
do  not  want  a  weapon  whose  capabilities  ex- 
ceed its  mission  requirements,  for  such  ex- 
cesses have  negative  value  in  terms  of  cost- 
effectiveness. 

Above  all.  it  is  important  for  the  Air  Force 
and  for  the  Senate  to  remember  that  we  will 
be  considering  AMSA  and  the  bomber  ques- 
tion again — not  once,  but  many  times.  We 
will  have  the  opportunity — the  responsibil- 
ity— of  reviewing  this  program  before  any 
production  decision  Is  made. 

At  the  present  time,  AMSA  program  offi- 
cials appear  to  understand  the  need  for  an 
austere  aircraft  that  fulfills  these  criteria. 
The  Air  Force  Is  aware  of  the  Increasing 
scrutiny  being  devoted  to  military  expendi- 
tures, and  they  are  aware  of  the  growing  con- 
cern over  waste  and  overruns.  Since  final 
Congressional  approval  of  this  aircraft  is 
some  time  in  the  future  and  by  no  means 
certain,  AMSA  program  officials  have  a  tre- 
mendous incentive  to  be  realistic  and 
efficient. 

The  essence  of  civilian  control  over  the 
military  lies  in  the  retention  of  decision- 
making within  the  Congress.  We  cannot 
escape  the  responsibility  of  Judging  programs 
such  as  this  at  every  major  decision  point, 
and  we  must  not  abdicate  continuing  review 
In  the  course  of  a  single  decision.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  undo  all  the  good  that  has  been 
done  in  this  year's  debates  on  military  pro- 
curement. 

In  approving  a  full  continuation  of  bomber 
research  engineering,  we  are  not  giving  a 
"green  light"  to  production  of  a  multl-bll- 
Uon  dollar  system.  In  the  past,  our  decision 
might  have  been  interpreted  that  way,  but 
today  each  Senator  knows  that  we  have  be- 
gun to  lock  very  closely  at  military  spending, 
and  that  this  trend  will  continue.  Next  year 
we  will  have  new  evidence — how  tbe  arms 
talks  are  progressing,  how  feasible  different 
offensive  and  defensive  systems  are,  how 
AMSA  itaelf  looks  during  advanced  research 
engineering. 

Next  year,  on  th«  basis  of  that  new  evi- 
dence, we  will  have  to  decide  what  the  next 
step  in  tbe  manned  bomber  program  should 


be.  This  process  of  continuing  review,  evalu- 
ation, and  decision  is  a  difficult  one,  but  In 
it  lies  the  only  hope  for  rational  policies  of 
national  defense. 

THS    REQtmiCMBNT    FOB    A    ICSW    BOMBER 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dobcnick),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  him  relative  to  the  requlremeni 
for  a  new  bomber  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  bt  Senator  Oomimick 

I  have  listened  to  and  read  with  keen  In- 
terest the  dialog  concerning  the  requirement 
for  a  new  bomber.  There  have  been  some 
very  interesting  and  formidable  questions 
posed  that  require  the  deepest  understand- 
ing of  our  national  policies  and  the  strategic 
forces  required  to  carry  out  these  policies. 

I  have  attempted  to  reduce  this  very  com- 
plex issue  into  comprehensible  terms.  In 
doing  so,  it  &eem£  to  me  Uiat  there  are  three 
questions  that  the  Senate  must  address  in 
arriving  at  the  decision  to  initiate  the  de- 
velopment of  the  AMS.^  at  this  time,  as  rec- 
ommended by  our  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. They  are  in  the  order  in  which  they 
should  be  considered. 

First,  do  we  need  a  mixed  force  of  bombers 
and  missiles?  Secondly,  if  we  do  need  a 
bomber  force,  should  the  bomber  force  be 
modernl2sed  for  the  f>0£t-1973  time  period? 
And  finally,  if  we  are  to  Improve  the  bomber 
force,  should  engineering  development  of 
AMSA  be  initiated   at   this   time? 

Now  it  seems  to  me,  with  regard  to  the 
first  question  concerning  the  requirement 
for  both  a  missile  and  a  bomber  force,  that 
it  makes  good  sense  to  have  a  strategic  force 
that  presents  to  a  potential  enemy  defense 
planner  the  necessity  to  cope  with  entirely 
different  problems.  I  would  like  to  make  the 
point  here  that  although  we  talk  about  hav- 
ing Bub-launched  ballistic  missiles  and 
land-based  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles, in  terms  of  defense  these  two  systems 
present  the  eame  problem  to  the  enemy. 
Therefore,  a  missile  defense  that  would  be 
effective  against  one  system  would  also  be 
effective  against  the  other.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  pre-launch  Eurvival  of  the  two 
missile  systems  present  quite  dissimilar,  but 
not   Insoluble,   problems   to   the   enemy. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  defending  against 
a  bomber  that  could  penetrate  at  very  low 
altitude  at  high  speeds  from  any  direction 
around  the  periphery  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  problem  of  defense  is  in  many  ways  more 
difficult  than  against  ballistic  missiles.  And 
I  believe  we  should  present  both  of  these 
problems  to  the  Soviet  defenses  for  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

The  discussion  on  the  ABM  system  and  the 
offensive  and  defen-ive  missile  capabilities 
of  both  ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union  only 
tends  to  strengthen  my  position  In  this  re- 
gard. The  ABM  defense  has  progressed  from 
what  was  thought  to  be  an  impossible  task 
(at  the  time  we  Initially  deployed  ballistic 
missiles)  to  where  ABM  defense  now  appears 
to  be  a  very  attractive  alternative  to  buy- 
ing more  missiles.  The  point  being  that  with 
any  offensive  system,  given  time  and  re- 
sources, an  enemy  will  find  a  way  to  reduce 
its  effectiveness.  In  this  regard  the  Soviets 
are  improving  their  air  defense  in  an  attempt 
to  counter  our  bomber  forces. 

I  would  like  to  digress  a  moment  prior  to 
addressing  the  second  question  that  I  have 
posed,  and  speak  a  little  about  cost-effective- 
ness studies.  I  have  listened,  to  my  amuse- 
ment at  times,  to  the  arguments  for  the  C-5 
and  other  systems,  and  Invariably,  the  in- 
dividuals   who   UM   coet-effectlvenesB    as    a 
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rationale  for  taking  or  not  taking  a  position 
on  an  issue,  use  the  results  of  systems 
analvses  and  cost-effectiveness  studies  in  un- 
cquliocable  terms.  To  me,  this  is  bordering 
on  the  ridiculous.  When  one  corislders  that 
we  are  talking  about  forces  for  the  1975 
time  period  and  one  contemplates  the  un- 
certainty associated  with  such  prognostica- 
tions, I  cannot  help  but  discern  that  things 
are  not  as  clear  cut  as  they  are  sometimes 
made  out  to  be.  Any  cost-effectiveness  study 
or  analysis  that  deals  8-10  years  in  the  fu- 
ture must  by  necessity  make  assumptions, 
and  a  lot  of  assumptions.  These  assumptions 
are  based  on  Judgments — Judgments  that 
can  greatlv  influence  the  conclusions  that 
are  reached  In  the  study.  The  point  being 
that  there  Is  large  room  for  uncertainty  in 
any  of  these  analyses,  and  in  the  end,  one 
must  make  a  Judgment. 

It  is  the  Judgment  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  Secretary  Laird,  and  his  Immediate 
predecessor.  Secretary  Clifford,  that  a  mixed 
force  is  required  to  maintain  our  strategic 
deterrence  beyond  the  1980'6.  And  after  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  arguments  for  and 
against  a  mixed  force.  I  am  convinced  this  is 
a  sound  Judgment.  To  do  otherwise,  would 
be  to  take  unwarranted  risk  with  our  na- 
tional sectirity. 

Let  me  now  briefly  address  the  second 
question.  Given  that  the  continued  pur- 
suance of  a  mixed  force  is  a  sound  policy, 
should  the  bomber  force  be  modernized  for 
the  po6t-1975  time  period?  Obviously,  mod- 
ernization of  our  strategic  forces  must  be  ac- 
complished if  we  are  to  maintain  a  \-iable 
and  effective  deterrence  in  the  lace  of  con- 
tinuing Improvements  in  Soviet  defenses. 
The  B-52  force  has  been  effective  for  a  long  ,, 
time  and  by  the  time  we  could  have  a  new 
bomber  force,  the  B-52  will  have  been  around 
for  about  20  years.  More  importantly  though, 
it  will  be  based  on  a  design  that  was  Initially 
laid  out  in  the  early  1950"e.  Technology  ad- 
vancements have  been  significant  since  the 
development  of  the  B-52.  In  this  regard  one 
of  the  comments  suggested  was  that  we  must 
show  the  Soviets  are  taking  steps  that  would 
"end"  the  usefulness  of  the  B-52  force  before 
we  could  make  the  Judgment  that  we  needed 
to  replace  it  I  am  sure  someone  can  come  up 
with  a  cost-effectiveness  study  that  will 
show  Just  that.  I  would  not  believe  it  though. 
But  I  do  believe  we  must  modernize  our 
strategic  forces,  and  I  fully  recognize  that 
it  is  going  to  cost  a  lot  of  money. 

Certainly  there  are  steps  that  can  and 
must  be  taken,  such  as  adding  advanced 
bomber  penetration  aids  and  other  improve- 
ments, to  permit  the  B-52  to  operate  until 
we  can  replace  it  with  a  new  bomber.  There 
are,  however,  many  characteristics,  such  as 
speed  and  payload,  the  B-52  lacks  and  a  new 
bomber  could  jxjssess  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  advances  in  technology  that  have  been 
recognized  in  the  past  20  years.  I  personally 
believe  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  modern- 
ize the  bomber  force  so  that  we  can  provide 
for  an  effective  strategic  bomber  force  in 
the  1980's  and  beyond.  As  a  result,  we  will 
have  greater  confidence  that  we  won't  have  to 
depend  entirely  on  the  assurance  provided 
by  the  missile  force  that  our  strategic  de- 
terrence will  not  fail. 

Turning  to  the  last  question,  why  do  we 
need  to  start  development  of  AMSA  at  this 
time?  Now  let  me  make  this  clear — there  is 
only  one  way  that  we  can  reduce  the  time  to 
realize  the  deployment  of  a  new  bomber,  that 
is  to  initiate  the  first  step — start  develop- 
ment of  the  aircraft.  Now  this  does  not  im- 
ply that  you  have  to  make  a  procurement 
decision  or  deployment  decision  at  this  time, 
but  what  it  says  is  that  there  are  certain 
things  that  have  to  be  accomplished  before 
you  can  get  to  that  decision  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  steps  reduces  the  time 
required  to  realize  an  operational  force. 

The  previous  administration,  as  well  as  the 
current  administration,  recognized  that  the 


time  to  take  this  initial  step  Is  In  fiscal  1970. 
Both  administrations  proposed  the  initiation 
of  design  and  development  in  fiscal  1970,  the 
only  difference  being  in  the  duration  of  com- 
Ijetitlon  lor  the  development  program.  Sec- 
retary Laird  proposed  to  reduce  this  compe- 
tition based  on  the  fact  that  over  $140  mil- 
lion has  been  devoted  to  competitive  studies 
and  advance  development  programs  during 
the  past  few  years.  Incldentially,  the  cur- 
rently prop>osed  program  will  now  allow  the 
R&D  to  be  accomplished  for  about  $350  mil- 
lion less  than  under  the  previous  program. 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  examined 
and  reexamined  the  manned  bomber  concept 
for  several  years.  The  technology  to  support 
the  development  of  the  advanced  bomber 
concept  resulting  from  these  efforts  is  avail- 
able today.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Congress 
has  wisely  provided  funds  so  that  we  would 
be  in  the  best  position  to  make  the  decision 
we  are  facing  today. 

In  summary.  I  feel  the  answers  to  the  basic 
questions  I  have  presented  are  clearly  in 
favor  of  the  Initiation  of  the  development 
of  the  AMSA  at  this  time.  In  my  judgment, 
we  do  need  a  mixed  force.  That  bomber  force 
should  be  modernized  and  the  first  step  is 
to  start  an  orderly  development  program  noio 
to  provide  for  the  option  to  deploy  a  new 
bomber  In  a  timely  manner. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  we  sliould 
make  a  decision  to  initiate  engineering  de- 
velopment and  eliminate  further  needless 
study.  This  action  will  provide  us  with  a 
modern  bomber  force  that  will  be  needed  to 
cope  with  the  many  challenges  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  free  world  in  the  post- 1975  time 
period. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
previously  expressed  my  views  on  the 
proposed  level  of  authorization  for  the 
advanced  manned  strategic  aircraft 
during  earlier  debate  on  the  defense 
authorization  bill.  On  September  3.  I 
stated: 

The  bill  before  us  includes  authorization 
of  $90.2  million  for  the  Advanced  Manned 
Strategic  Bomber.  The  total  costs  of  these 
bombers  could  run  anywhere  between  $8 
and  $23  billion,  depending  upon  the  even- 
tual unit  costs  of  each  plane  and  the  num- 
ber that  are  procured.  We  remain  uncon- 
vinced of  the  need  for  this  weapons  sys- 
tem. Underlying  the  proposal  is  the  assump- 
tion that  we  need  a  triple  deterrent — bom- 
bers, land-based  missiles,  and  sea-based 
missiles — to  preserve  our  security  against 
any  possible  nuclear  strike.  We  believe  this 
assumption  should  not  gO  unexamined. 
There  are  serious  doubts  that  in  this  age  of 
missiles,  bombers  remain,  a  necessary  com- 
ponent of  our  strategic  forces. 

Even  if  one  does  conclude  that  bombers 
have  some  useful  strategic  role,  questions 
remain  about  the  need  for  a  new  bomber 
such  as  the  AMSA.  We  have  a  present  force 
of  B-52s  and  B-58s.  and  are  acquiring  FB- 
111s.  This  current  force  is  able  to  deliver 
enormous  megatons  of  bombs  upon  targets 
in  the  Soviet  union  even  against  their  ex- 
tensive air  defense  system.  Why  is  it  that 
these  planes,  when  equipped  with  such 
technological  innovations  as  SRAMS  (Short 
Range  Attack  Missiles)  and  SCADS  (Sub- 
sonic Cruise  Armed  Decoy)  cannot  effective- 
ly perform  any  strategic  mission  of  bombers 
against    even   greatly    improved    defenses? 

Senator  McOovern,  along  with  Senators 
Ctoodell,  Proxmlre,  and  myself,  are  offering 
an  amendment  which  would  limit  the  funds 
authorized  for  the  AMSA  to  $20  million.  In 
his  speech  on  the  floor  of  August  13,  Senator 
McOovern  outlined  in  great  detail  the  ques- 
tions and  considerations  which  would  Justify 
withholding  the  full  amount  of  the  requested 
authorization.  We  are  not  proposing  the  im- 
mediate termination  of  the  AMSA  program; 
we  are  simply  suggesting  that  full  approval  of 


requested  funds  would  begin  the  commit- 
ment to  an  expenditure  of  several  billion  dol- 
lars for  a  system  which  is  likely  to  be 
strategically  unnecessary  and  not  required 
for  the  defense  of  our  country. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  been  able  to 
study  the  answers  to  the  questions  that  were 
subrnltted  to  Secretary  Laird  by  us  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  amendment.  During  the 
course  of  this  present  debate.  Senator  Mc- 
Oovern has  made  It  abundantly  clear  that 
there  is  no  sound  Justification  for  ac- 
celerating the  AMSA  program  at  this  time. 
Issues  have  been  raised  regarding  the  need 
and  urgency  of  this  weapons  system,  and 
they  have  not  been  resolved. 

I  am  convinced,  therefore,  that  the  most 
advisable  course  of  action  for  us  to  take  is 
that  proposed  by  this  amendment;  maintain 
only  the  current  level  of  funding  for  the 
AMSA  of  $20  million,  rather  than  substan- 
tially Increase  that  amount  as  has  been  pro- 
posed. This  amendment  will  allow  for  careful 
study  to  be  undertaken  regarding  the  need 
for  this  weapons  system  before  we  begin  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  a  nearly  irreversible  ex- 
penditure possibly  billions  of  dollars.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McOovern  )  for  the  comprehensive  and  in- 
cisive analysis  of  this  entire  question  which 
he  has  offered  before  this  body 

AMSA — THE    PRECISE    iSSUE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  involved  in  our  amendment  has 
been  outlined  quite  precisely  over  the 
past  several  days.  As  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee 'Mr.  Stennis»  pointed  out  yester- 
day, the  proponents  of  this  amendment 
are  not  pressing  for  abandonment  of  the 
advanced  manned  strategic  aircraft.  In- 
stead, and  I  quote  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi: 

The  only  difference  between  the  commit- 
tee and  the  proponents  of  the  amendment 
is  with  reference  to  the  rate  of  progress  that 
we  make  during  this  fiscal  year. 

Tliat  is  an  exact  description  of  our 
amendment.  Last  year  the  approved  pro- 
gram for  AMSA  was  $25  million  dollars. 
Before  the  recess  the  cosponsors  of  our 
propiosal.  Senators  Proxmire,  Goodell. 
and  Hatfield  and  I  sent  Secretary  of 
Defense  Laird  a  series  of  questions  on 
this  issue  and  we  asked  specifically: 

If  Congress  were  to  decide  not  lo  go  for- 
ward with  the  planned  program  for  fiscal 
1970,  what  level  of  funding  would  preserve 
the  option  of  moving  ahead  at  a  later  date? 

The  Secretar>-  responded : 

The  amendment  proposes  to  reduce  the 
.\MSA  funding  for  fiscal  1970  from  $100  mil- 
lion to  $20  million.  In  the  event  funds  are 
not  provided  for  the  initiation  of  engineering 
development  of  the  AMSA  weapons  system 
in  fiscal  1970.  the  introduction  of  a  new 
bomber  into  the  inventory  would  be  delayed 
by  one  year. 

At  most,  therefore,  we  propose  only 
that  the  program  not  bs  accelerated  this 
year — by  the  expenditure  of  S75  million 
more  than  the  f-scal  1969  figure.  The  only 
negative  resiUt  would  be  a  12-month  de- 
lay in  operational  capability. 

But  the  Secretary  went  on  to  say : 
A  level  of  expenditures  of  $20  million  per 
year  would  be  sufficient   to  support  studies 
"and  continue  advanced  development  efforts — 

Our  amendment,  therefore,  would  be 
fully  adequate  for  those  purposes — 
but    (it)    would   not   reduce   either   the   de- 
velopment leaa   '^ime  of  this  system  or  the 
time  required  to  realize  an  operational  capa- 
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billty.  If  w«  maintain  this  expenditure  until 
the  need  becomes  a  reality  (I.e..  a  discovered 
ineffectiveness  in  our  strategic  forces)  we 
will  still  be  about  7-8  years  away  from  hav- 
ing the  system  in  operationally  signlflcant 
numbers. 

Mr.  President,  I  stress,  and  it  Is  impor- 
tant that  all  Senators  recognize  this  fact, 
that  the  last  sentence  in  the  statement  I 
have  just  quoted  and  I  read  it  again:  "If 
we  maintain  this  expenditure  until  the 
need  becomes  a  reality."  is  very  clearly 
not  what  we  propose  to  do.  We  are  obvi- 
ously not  touching  the  fiscal  1971  au- 
thorization, the  fiscal  1972  authorization, 
or  any  authorization  but  the  one  included 
in  this  bill.  Our  amendment  would  allow 
operational  capability  by  1978  instead  of 
by  1977. 

THZ  NEW  BOMBES  GAP  PROBLEM 

Now  it  has  been  argued  quite  strenu- 
ously, particularly  in  Secretaiy  Laird's 
answers  to  our  questions,  that  the  AMSA 
development  program  placed  before  us 
this  year,  is  necessary  because  of  the 
long  leajd.  times  associated  with  this  sys- 
tem— some  7  to  8  years — and  because  of 
the  structural  obsolescence  of  the  B-52. 
In  a  sense  it  is  argued  that  there  might 
be  a  period  of  time  in  which  we  will  not 
have  a  full  bomber  deterrent. 

It  should  be  clear  that  this  is  not  an 
assertion  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  have 
something  which  we  will  not.  As  I  have 
noted,  their  intercontinental  bomber 
force  Is  composed  of  some  150  aircraft. 

Its  primary  components  are  the  Bison 
and  the  Bear,  and  both  are  distinctly 
Inferior  to  our  B-52's.  The  Bear,  in  fact, 
is  not  even  a  jet.  It  is  a  turboprop  with 
a  top  speed  of  550  miles  per  hour. 

In  fact,  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  el^uilnated  three-fourths  of  the 
bomber  defense  funding  authority  re- 
quested In  this  bill  on  the  grounds  that 
the  threat  from  Soviet  bombers  is  not 
"sufficiently  clear  and  imminent"  to  jus- 
tify a  full  go-ahead  on  the  air  defense 
program.  Citing  th_>  limited  nature  of  the 
threat  found  by  the  national  intelligence 
estimate,  the  committee  also  directed  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  study  the  pos- 
sibility of  phasing  down  bomber  defenses 
which  already  exist. 

So  obviously,  if  our  Ai-med  Services 
Committee,  is  very  dramatically  decreas- 
ing funds  for  the  bomber  defense  pro- 
grams, it  is  convinced  that  the  Soviets 
have  made  a  judgment  not  to  go  ahead 
with  the  construction  of  a  signlflcant 
number  of  new  bombers. 

There  is  apparently  no  danger  that  the 
Soviets  will  overtake  us  in  this  field- 
even  if  we  stand  cibsolutely  still. 

Instead,  it  is  argued  that  there  might 
be  a  gap  in  time  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1980's  when  our  own  bomber  force 
w^ill  not  be  fully  operational. 

In  response  it  is,  of  coizrse,  necessary 
first  to  consider  the  precise  terms  of  our 
amendment.  I  emphasize  again  that  we 
do  not  propose  to  kill  the  AMSA  program 
for  all  time.  The  amendment  deals  with 
this  year's  funds.  It  will,  at  most,  result 
in  a  delay  of  only  1  year  in  the  time 
when  AMSA  could  be  operationally 
ready,  moving  it  back  to  1978. 

I  presume  this  means  that  the  AMSA 
could  have  an  initial  operational  capa- 


bility by  1978,  instead  of  by  1977  as 
made  out  in  the  Secretary's  revised 
budget  statement.  The  question  on  struc- 
tural age.  therefore,  is  whether  the  B-52 
can  be  made  to  last  imtil  1978  or  a  few 
years  beyond,  until  the  new  bomber — if 
we  decide  we  need  it — could  enter  the 
force. 

I  must  cite  conflicting  reports  on  how 
long  the  B-52  G's  and  H's  can  continue 
to  operate.  Most  of  the  argument  for 
AMSA  is  based  on  the  contention  that 
the  B-52  is  strategically  obsolete  rather 
than  stiTicturally  unsound. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  know 
how  much  time  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nineteen 
minutes  remain  for  the  proponents. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
find  no  difference  of  opinion  over  the 
contention  that  the  B-52  can  last  be- 
yond 1980.  In  fact,  again  quoting  from 
Secretary  Laird's  letter: 

It  is  presently  expected  that  the  structural 
life  of  the  newest  model  B-52's  will  last, 
under  projectec;  usage,  until  sometime  in 
the  early  1980's  with  appropriate  modlflc.i- 
tlons. 

Moreover,  the  same  letter  tells  us : 
The  B-52's  will  spend  a  large  part  of  the 
time  operating  in  a  low  altitude  flight  en- 
vironment for  wlalch  they  were  not  initially 
designed,  thereby  Increasing  the  possibility 
of  structural  problems. 

This  must  refer  to  the  B-52  C  through 
P  models  still  in  operation,  since  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  later  ver- 
sions, the  255  G's  and  H's.  were  built  to 
fly  at  low  altitudes.  But  in  any  event  it 
suggests  one  way  in  which  the  B-52  op- 
erational life  could  be  extended  still  fur- 
ther— by  simply  reducing  the  amount  of 
flying  time.  I  cannot  see,  therefore,  how 
the  question  of  physical  age  has  any  di- 
rect relationship  to  om-  amendment. 

Beyond  this,  I  think  it  is  impoitant 
to  look  at  the  actual  period  of  time  In 
which  it  is  feared  that  this  new  bomber 
gap  might  exist.  Earlier  in  my  remarks 
I  noted  that,  in  order  to  justify  the  need 
for  any  bomber  force  at  all,  we  have  to 
accept  a  whole  series  of  untenable  as- 
sumptions about  the  insufficiency  of  our 
ICBM's  and  SLBM's  to  provide  a  deter- 
rent against  attack.  I  suggested  a  long 
list  of  technological  breakthroughs 
which  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  to 
achieve  in  order  to  degrade  our  deter- 
rent. 

To  be  concerned  about  a  possible  gap 
in  our  own  bomber  capabilities  we  have 
to  add  still  another  assumption  to  that 
list.  'We  have  to  assume  that  they  can 
not  only  destroy  or  intercept  all  or  most 
of  our  ICBM's  and  SLBM's — plus  im- 
provements which  could  be  made  in 
those  systems.  Includlnc  MIR'V  war- 
heads— but  that  they  can  also  accom- 
plish this  enormous  technological  feat 
by  1980.  and  that  they  can  get  all  of 
those  systems  operational  by  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  tney  simply  cannot  do 
it.  There  Is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  that 
they  can. 

Therefore,  if  there  is  any  concern 
about  a  bomber  gap,  it  should  be  com- 
pletely dispelled  by  tiie  fact  that  it  will 
be  meaningless  even  if  it  does  come  to 
pass. 


THE    B-70    EXPERrENCE 

Mr.  President,  the  amount  of  money 
involved  in  our  amendment  is  compara- 
tively modest.  We  are  ta.lking  about 
roughly  $75  million. 

I  think  most  Senators  would  agi-ee. 
however,  that  the  principle  we  seek  to 
establish  i£  vitally  important.  We  have 
had  some  experience  to  implant  the  les- 
sen that  we  should  study  first  and  ac- 
celerate later  on  these  costly  weapons 
systems. 

Earlier  this  year,  prior  to  the  vote  on 
the  Safeguard  ABM  system,  several 
Senators  made  the  tiip  to  Dayton,  Ohio, 
on  a  sort  of  pilgrimage,  to  look  at  one 
of  tlie  most  prominent  mistakes  we  have 
made  in  voting  through  military  au- 
thorization and  appropriations  bills. 
They  looked  at  the  last  remaining  RS-70, 
now  a  museum  piece. 

The  original  XB-70,  when  first  con- 
ceived in  the  1950's,  was  supposed  to  be 
the  ultimate  in  winged  aerial  warfare. 
Plans  called  for  a  fleet  of  200.  each 
capable  of  carr%'ing  hydrogen  bombs 
anywhere  in  the  world  at  speeds  and 
altitudes  beyond  the  reach  of  flghters 
then  flying.  The  first  made  its  maiden 
flight  m  April  of  1964.  Within  13  months 
it  was  flying  at  a  speed  of  2.000  miles 
per  hour  and  at  70,000  feet  in  the  air. 

Two  were  built.  The  other  was  lost  in 
June  of  1966  when  it  collided  with  a 
jet  escort  plane.  In  January  of  this  year 
the  death  notice  was  finally  delivered  for 
the  first,  when  it  was  consigned  to  the 
air  museum.  Total  cost  was  $1.5  billion. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection  I 
think  It  is  entirely  pertinent  to  quote 
from  the  recommendations  of  the  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee 
in  July  of  1960,  at  the  end  of  a  2-year 
investigation  of  the  B-70  program. 

The  chairman  of  that  subcommittee. 
Senator  Lyndon  Jotinson.  said  in  his 
letter  of  transmittal : 

Our  findings  In  substance  conclude  that 
the  B-70  should  be  developed  as  a  weapon 
system;  that  unless  an  operational  super- 
conic  bomber  is  developed  now  there  will  be 
no  replacement  for  the  B-52  at  the  time  at 
which  It  enters  Its  p>erlod  of  obsolescence 
(mld-1960'3)  and  that  experience  has  dem- 
onstrated that  stretching  out  an  essential 
military  development  program  not  only  in- 
creases ultimate  total  costs  but  loses  valu- 
able time. 

The  recommendations  of  that  report, 
which  I  have  here,  were  that — 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  realization 
that  a  mixed  force  will  be  required  for  some 
time  to  come,  take  such  action  as  is  neces- 
sary, within  his  area  of  responsibility,  to 
provide  this  country  with  a  manned  bomber 
force  embodying  the  latest  "state  of  the  art" 
developments  and  one  capable  of  success- 
fully performing  the  strategic  strike  mis- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  how  familiar  those  ar- 
guments sound.  They  are  being  made 
again  today  in  connection  with  AMSA. 
Is  there  not  a  strong  possibility  that  we 
may  be  heading  down  the  .same  mistaken 
course? 

The  B-70  was  canceled,  after  $1.5 
billion  was  ^ent,  because  it  was  con- 
cluded that  surface-to-air  missiles  could 
Intercept  It.  We  decided  then  that  a  low- 
flying  aircraft  would  be  the  proper  con- 
figuration. We  went  through  the  TFX, 
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four  squadrons  of  which  are  being  ac- 
quired. But  that  was  also  unsatisfactory. 
Now  the  Air  Force  is  back  with  another 
version,  which  will  not  be  operational 
until  the  1980's.  when  the  environment 
will  doubtless  have  changed  again. 

THE    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  President,  the  simple  principle  for 
which  we  are  contending  is  that  we 
ought  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  costly  new 
weapons  systems  are  necessary'  and  ap- 
propriate—or at  least  that  there  is  some 
perceivable  chance  that  they  are— before 
we  accelerate  them. 

I  do  not  expect  today  to  convince  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  that  we  wall  not 
need  a  manned  bomber  in  the  1980's.  But 
I  submit  that  the  proponents  of  this  s>'s- 
tem  have  not  yet  convinced  a  majority 
that  we  will.  I  suggest,  further,  that  the 
burden  of  satisfaction  should  be  upon 
those  who  advocate  that  such  expendi- 
tures be  accelerated.  This  amendment 
will  not  block  the  new  bomber;  it  will 
only  prevent  a  new  acceleration  beyond 
our  present  research   and  development 

level.  .       . 

That  is  what  our  amendment  is  about. 
Mr.  President.  I  want  to  hold  some 
time  for  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  who 
is  on  his  way  to  the  fioor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  for  those  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Sixty-' 
nine  minutes  remain  to  the  opponents. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  15  minutes. 

Let  me  point  out.  with  all  the  emphasis 
I  can,  that  virtually  everyone  who  has 
spoken  so  far  during  this  debate,  on 
whatever  subject,  has  emphasized  that 
he  favors  research,  that  he  is  strongly 
for  research  in  the  field  of  weapons. 

With  great  deference  to  our  friend 
from  South  Dakota,  I  submit  that  the 
$20  million  that  his  amendment  leaves 
in  the  bill,  under  the  heading  of  research, 
does  not,  as  a  practical  matter,  add  any 
meaiung  or  does  not  add  anything  to  the 
problem  here  tliat  goes  to  getting  the 
necessary  research  done  with  reference 
to  the  probabiUty  or  possibility  of  such 
a  bomber. 

I  say  that  because  this  part  of  it  has 
been  researched  over  and  over  and  over 
again.  This  matter  has  been  pending  over 
there  and  has  been  postponed  from  year 
to  year.  As  they  have  strongly  repre- 
sented to  us,  this  is  just  a  rerun  of  tliis 
paper  matter.  Tlie  research  that  we  are 
talking  about  in  this  bill  is  getting  be- 
yond that  paper  work  and  will  really  liave 
an  additional  meaning. 

So  I  submit  the  real,  live  question  here 
is.  Are  we  going  to  continue  constructive. 
effective,  additional  needed  research  on 
this  project? 

The  new  research  we  are  talking  about, 
Mr.  President,  fits  hand  in  glove  wath 
the  kind  of  research  that  has  been  done 
in  past  years  on  military  planes,  and  par- 
ticularly on  bombers,  that  has  over- 
flowed so  successfully,  and  with  great 
profit,  into  civilian  aviation.  Every  time 
a  rider  or  passenger  gets  on  a  modern 
passenger  plane,  he  reaps  the  benefits 
of  long  years  of  unending,  highly  success- 
ful and  productive  research  and  develop- 
ment that  have  been  done  on  those 
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planes,  starting  with  the  B-17.  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  B  family.  The  B-47 
was  the  first  major  jet  The  B-52  was 
the  one  in  the  military  field.  Right  along 
behind  all  that  has  been  this  tremen- 
dous advancement  of  our  bombers  and 
the  ultramodern  jet  plane. 

When  we  stop  getting  into  this  on  these 
larger  bombers,  then  we  have  the  SST 
come  in.  and  there  wc  are  carrying  out 
a  very  special  kind  of  research  which 
requires  Federal  money  to  make  it  go. 
So  I  think  that  I  can  assure  ever>'  Sen- 
ator that  there  is  a  profit,  a  benefit,  and 
constructive  fallout  here  in  this  money 
we  are  talking  about,  for  the  benefit  of 
civilian  research  and  development  in  the 
future. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  more 
formally  address  myself  to  this  $95.2 
million  in  the  bill  that  the  committee 
approved. 

I  am  sure  everyone  agrees  that  it  Is 
folly  to  take  unnecessary  risks  with  our 
defense  posture.  Wc  must  make  decisions 
now  which  will  give  us  adequate  protec- 
tion when  and  if  the  need  arises.  Paper 
studies  and  plans  are  useless  in  fighting  a 
war.  A  strong  posture  decreases  the  like- 
lihood of  confrontation  and,  thus,  aids 
in  preventing  war. 

Since  we  must  not  overlook  the  cur- 
rent Soviet  development  and  deployment 
of  new  military  systems  at  a  very  rapid 
rate.  I  believe  that  these  critics  who  urge 
'  further  major  cuts  in  and  elimination  of 
major  programs  from  this  bill  are  ad- 
vocating   a    very    dangerous    course— a 
course   which   could   be   counterproduc- 
tive.  History   is   replete   with    examples 
proving  that  it  is  not  an  arms  race,  but 
the  loss  of  an  arms  race,  which  triggers 
wars.  Under  such  circumstances,  and  in 
the  ab.sence  of  a  credible  defense  pos- 
ture on  the  part  of  his  adversary,  the 
prospects  of  success  becomes  too  inviting 
for  a  would-be  aggressor  to  resist.  Thi.s 
is  a  fact  of  life  which  should  be  clearly 
lecognized. 

As  I  have  said,  the  McGovem  amend- 
ment would  reduce  the  fiscal  year  1970 
authorization  for  the  new  big  bomber,  or 
AMSA.  to  $20  million.  With  the  $5  mil- 
lion left  over  from  fiscal  year  1969,  this 
would  provide  1970  funding  of  $25  mil- 
lion, an  amount  sufBcient  on'.y  for  the 
continuation  of  more  paper  and  advance 
design  studies.  More  such  studies  are 
absolutely  unneces.sary.  since  the  opera- 
tional concept  and  the  design  and  per- 
formance specification  has  been  refined, 
defined,  and  reexamined  by  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
depth  on  ntunerous  occasions  since  1964. 
There  is  no  reason  whatsoever  to  repeat 
this  pnKess. 

Each  year  since  fiscal  year  1965  the  Air 
Force  has  sought  approval  of  weapon 
systems  engineering  development  for 
AMSA.  It  has  been  supported  in  this  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  Congress 
itself  historically  has  supported  AMSA 
development  and.  in  fact,  has  appropri- 
ated fluids  each  year  specifically  for 
AMSA  development.  'When  Secretary- 
Laird  revised  the  fiscal  year  1970  budget, 
an  additional  $23  million  was  included  in 
the  AMSA  request  to  shorten  the  com- 
petitive design  phase  and  to  initiate  full- 
scale  engineering  development,  if  that 
was  the  will  of  Congress.  His  reasoning 


was  that  adequate  paper  and  design 
studies  have  already  been  conducted  He 
has  stated  that  this  revised  approach 
would  permit:  First,  a  reduction  of  the 
R.D.T.  &  E.  cost  by  about  $350  million  as 
the  result  of  shortening  the  competitive 
design  phase;  and  second,  an  earlier  pro- 
curement decision  and  advancement  of 
the  initial  operational  capability  if  nec- 
es.sary  and  if  the  decision  is  made  to  go 
into  production  and  deployment. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  AMSA  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  committee  is 
designed  to  create  and  maintain  a  pro- 
duction option  and  that  it  is  not  a 
production  decision. 

Yesterday,  I  read  from  page  9  of  the 
report,  which  unmistakably  and  fully 
cuts  off  the  fimds  at  this  research  level, 
and  does  not  permit  entering  into  the 
production  at  all.  not  even  to  the  extent 
of  a  prototype.  I  read  that  key  sentence 
from  the  committee  report  once  more: 

The  decision  on  production  and  deploy- 
ment of  AMSA  U  not  a  matter  lor  considera- 
tion at  this  time  and  as  stated  above,  there 
are  no  procurement  funds  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bin. 


The  program,  if  followed,  will  reduce 
the  time  required  to  achieve  an  initial 
operational  capability.  Should  it  be  de- 
cided later  to  move  into  nroduction.  the 
postponement  of  adequate  funds  to  ini- 
tiate tlie  required  engineering  develop- 
ment as  proposed  by  the  McGovem 
amendment  increases  the  risk  that  the 
United  States  will  not  be  in  a  position 
to  produce  and  deploy  a  new  bomber 
when  necessary. 

We  are  still  talking  about  that  time 
here,  of  1977  or  that  area.  For  many 
years  I  have  supported  the  development 
and  deployment  of  such  an  aircraft  for 
many  reasons,  some  of  which  are  now 
outlined. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  very  proud  of 
our  successful  ICBM.  We  are  very  proud 
of  Polaris.  But  as  year  follows  year,  I 
have  decided  that  even  though  we  do 
liave  continiring  wars,  the  great  prob- 
ability is  that  those  nuclear  weapon.s 
will  never  be  intentionally  fired.  Tlierc 
might  be  an  accidental  or  unintentional 
firing,  but  I  believe,  as  time  goes  on.  it 
is  more  and  more  remote  that  mankind 
will  ever  resort,  on  a  massive  scale,  to 
that  weaponry. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  very  apparent, 
in  the  present  wars  and  tlireats  of  wars 
that  we  have  been  having  the  last  10 
years — and  we  are  in  one  now — that  we 
are  not  going  to  be  living  in  a  millen- 
mum;  we  are  going  to  have  strife  and 
tLurmoil.  conflicts  of  interest,  and  con- 
flicts between  nations. 

Here  is  a  weapon  that  does  not  have  to 
reach  the  point  of  ultimate  and  final 
decision  after  it  has  been  started  into 
operation.  It  can  be  called  back:  and  I 
believe  right  there  is  a  very  vital  point 
in  the  thinking  of  humanity,  and  in  our 
planning  for  our  effective  defense. 

If  the  conditions  should  exist  which 
seemed  to  indicate  we  were  going  to  have 
to  defend  with  ICBM's.  if  we  have  suffi- 
cient bombers,  with  effective  range,  ca- 
pability, and  capacity,  we  could  put  them 
in  motion,  and  there  would  be  relatively  a 
great  deal  more  time  to  explore  and  make 
that  final  decision.  I  think  the  fact  that 
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we  had  them  would  be  a  very  powerful 
factor  in  our  own  thinking  as  well  as  that 
of  an  adversary. 

Another  thing  that  I  shall  not  enlarge 
upon,  though  I  know  it  is  a  part  of  the 
picture  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned :  No  one  knows  to  what  extent  our 
ICBM's  will  operate. 

It  is  believed  they  will  operate  effec- 
tively, or  a  great  percentage  of  them 
will;  but  that  is  an  unknown  quantity. 
The  same  is  true  as  to  the  Polaris,  and 
as  to  the  Soviet  ICBM's.  That  Is  just  not 
a  field  of  exact  science.  No  one  knows 
what  would  be  the  situation  should  they 
be  called  on. 

But  here  is  a  weapon,  a  manned  weap- 
on with  this  additional  capability  of  the 
power  to  think,  which  can  be  called  back, 
can  be  put  into  maneuver,  can  be  put  on 
alert,  and  it  can  be  moved  closer  to 
the  trouble  spot  in  advance,  with  all  the 
advantages  that  go  with  all  these  differ- 
ent kinds  of  choices;  and  I  simply  do  not 
believe,  y»t,  in  totally  abandoning  to 
computere-and  to  science  all  the  choices 
of  human  reasoning  that  go  into  the 
making  of  decisions.  That  is  why  I  have 
thought  all  the  time  that  we  should  not 
let  time  rim  out  on  us  with  reference  to 
having  some  big  bomljers.  We  are  almost 
letting  that  time  rim  out.  We  have  more 
advanced  models,  our  B-52's,  which  have 
been  hdghly  successful  weapons,  as  were 
their  predecessors:  but  they  have  been 
used  up.  so  to  speak,  in  this  war.  Perhaps 
some  of  them  were  used  in  raids  that  may 
have  proved  useless,  and  this  weapon 
might  have  been  overused,  but  neverthe- 
less, they  are  burning  up,  liemg  con- 
sumed, and  wearing  out;  and  in  the 
course  of  these  intervening  years  from 
now  until  1977,  they  will  become  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

So  I  think  time  has  already  oeen  rim- 
ning.  We  have  been  burning  daylight. 
We  have  delayed  longer  than  we  should 
have.  Others  have  shared  that  belief. 
Virtually  all  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee shared  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

That  is  why  we  are  here,  as  a  hedge 
against  the  future,  as  an  additional  op- 
tion to  be  at  our  command  shoul(i  we 
need  it.  We  have  put  this  money  in  the 
bill,  which  will  be  the  final  figure  for 
this  major  preliminary  research. 

Most  of  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
I  am  not  a  newcomer  to  the  ranks  of 
those  who  believe  that  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  a  new  long-range  strategic 
bomber  is  very  much  in  our  national  in- 
terest. For  many  years  I  have  supported 
the  development  and  deployment  of  such 
an  aircraft  for  many  reasons,  some  of 
which  I  will  discuss  later. 

At  this  point,  however,  I  would  like  to 
remind  the  Senate  that  last  year  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee, which  I  chair,  conducted  an  exhaus- 
tive and  detailed  study  into  the  status  of 
our  strategic  power  vis-a-vis  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  subject.  On  September  27, 
1968,  we  issued  an  extensive  report  and. 
among  other  things,  we  said : 


We  feel  that  the  prompt  daveiopment  and 
deployment  of  a  new  long-range  advanced 
manned  strategic  bomber  \a  essential  to  as- 
sure that  we  retain  this  flextblUty  Into  the 
late  1970's  and  1980's  when  the  aging  B-52's 
and  the  Interim  ITB- Ill's  may  be  Incapable 
of  coping  with  the  sophisticated  defense  en- 
vironment which  is  expected  during  that 
time  period. 

This  conclusion  was  subscribed  to  by 
seven  members  of  the  subcommittee  in- 
cluding in  addition  to  myself.  Senators 
Jackson,  Cannon,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Smith,  Thurmond,  and  Miller.  Only 
Senator  Symington  declined  to  join  in 
tliis  recommendation. 

Having  said  that.  I  emphasize  again 
that  the  pending  bill  does  not  go  nearly 
as  far  as  the  subcommittee  recom- 
mended. The  approval  of  research  and 
development  funds  for  fiscal  year  1970 
and  the  authorization  for  engineering 
development  will  not  in  any  way  commit 
us  to  procurement  or  deployment.  There 
will  be  a  number  of  significant  measur- 
able milestones  in  the  program,  and  each 
year  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  assess 
its  progress  and  make  a  decision  as  to 
whether  it  should  continue  as  planned. 
I  do  believe,  however,  that  it  is  very 
important  that  we  get  the  pi-ogram  off 
the  ground  to  the  extent  proiX)sed  by 
Secretary  Laird. 

Now,  what  is  the  requirement  for 
AMSA?  In  other  words,  why  do  we  need 
it? 

AMSA  is  intended  to  replace  our  aging 
force  of  B-52's  with  a  bomber  possess- 
ing superior  survivability,  effectiveness, 
and  capabihty.  The  advances  in  air- 
frame, engine  technology,  and  avionics 
during  the  past  few  years  will  greatly 
improve  the  capability  of  the  AMSA  to 
siu-vive  and  penetrate  to  enemy  targets 
in  all  types  of  war,  both  nuclear  and 
nonnuclear. 

Tlie  requirement  for  AMSA  is  based 
upon  our  concept  of  maintaining  a  mixed 
force  of  bombers  and  missiles  in  order  to 
insure  tliat  our  strategic  deterrent  capa- 
bility during  the  foreseeable  future  will 
truly  be  credible.  An  important  aspect 
of  our  strategic  posture  and  deterrent 
capability  has  to  do  with  our  ability  to 
withstand  any  attempt  at  a  disarming 
first  strike  by  the  Soviets.  To  this  end, 
it  is  essential  that  we  maintain  a  deter- 
rent posture  with  a  mix  of  all  three  ele- 
ments of  our  strategic  forces — bombers, 
land-based  missiles,  and  sea-based  mis- 
siles. 

Such  a  mix  provides  the  best  assurance 
that  the  Soviet  will  not  be  able  to  render 
our  strategic  forces  ineffective  by  tech- 
nological advances  or  breakthroughs  in 
one  or  more  areas.  A  mix  of  bombers  and 
missiles  burdens  the  Soviets'  defenses 
and  resources.  They  must  defend  against 
both  bombers  and  missiles.  If  they  do  not 
"balance"  their  defenses,  we  will  be  able 
to  use  bombers  to  attack  targets  de- 
fended against  warheads  from  missiles 
and  vice  versa.  Thus  a  mix  of  forces  on 
our  part  compels  the  Soviets  to  spend 
considerably  more  to  get  the  same  level 
of  defense. 

Our  missile  and  bomber  forces  com- 
plement each  other  in  providing  us  both 
with  effective  deterrent  forces  and  a 
war-fighting  capability  against  a  broad 


range  of  possible  conflict  situations,  nu- 
clear or  nonnuclear.  This  mixed  force 
provides  assurance  that  a  technological 
breaktiirough  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
against  any  one  element  of  our  deterrent 
would  comprise  only  a  part  of  our  forces. 
For  example,  bombers  and  land-based 
missiles  provide  assurance  against  an 
enemy  breakthrough  in  antisubmarine 
warfare  which  would  threaten  our  sea- 
based  missiles.  Sea-based  missiles  and 
land-based  missiles  provide  assurance 
against  an  enemy  breakthrough  negating 
our  warning  systems  which  would  make 
our  manned  bomber  force  vulnerable. 
Bombers  and  sea-based  missiles  provide 
assurance  against  an  enemy  break- 
through in  yield/accuracy  which  would 
threaten  our  land-based  ICBM's. 

The  AMSA  requirement  is  based  upon 
the  mixed  force  concept  and  on  studies 
and  expert  military  and  civilian  judg- 
ment which  establish  that  such  a  mixed 
force  of  bombers  and  missiles  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  sissure  our  strategic 
deterrent  capability  during  the  late 
1970's  and  1980's.  For  operationad  rea- 
sons it  is  Imperative  that  we  continue  a 
mixed  force  to  provide  us  with  the  re- 
quired deterrent  and,  importantly,  in  the 
event  deterrence  fails,  the  capability  to 
respond  against  a  broad  range  of  possible 
conflict  situations. 

There  are  many  other  requirements 
for  a  long-range  manned  bomber  which, 
in  my  opinion,  justify  the  decision  to 
initiate  full-scale  engineering  develop- 
ment. For  example,  the  requirement  for 
selective  response  and  precision  delivery 
may  exist  in  a  nuclear  conflict  where 
constramts  preclude  the  commitment  of 
our  missile  forces.  We  all  know  that  large 
high  performance  timbers  can  provide 
effective  augmentation  of  our  general 
purpose  forces  in  nonnuclear  conflicts. 
For  example,  the  contribution  of  our  B- 
52's  in  South  Vietnam  has  been  of  tre- 
mendous value.  With  the  aging  and 
growing  obsolescence  of  the  B-52's,  mod- 
ernization of  our  bomber  forces  is  essen- 
tial if  our  strategic  forces  are  to  remain 
a  credible  deterrent  to  an  enemy  who 
continues  to  devote  a  large  pwrtion  of  his 
total  resources  to  both  offensive  and 
defensive  weapon  systems.  Initiation  of 
the  development  of  AMSA  will  place  us 
in  a  better  position  to  modernize  our 
aging  t)omber  forces  in  order  to  main- 
tain our  deterrent  posture. 

Let  me  point  out  that,  if  the  develop- 
ment of  AMSA  is  initiated  as  proposed, 
the  very  earliest  that  we  could  have  ini- 
tial operational  cap>ability  would  be  fis- 
cal year  1977  and  a  few  years  later  before 
we  could  have  a  full  force.  At  that  time 
the  B-52's  would  be  17  to  20  years  old. 
The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  we 
can  continue  a  credible  t)omber  threat 
by  additional  modifications  and  replace- 
ments of  the  structures  of  the  B-52's. 
However,  the  latest  model  B-52,  the  "H" 
model,  represents  about  the  maximum 
growth  obtainable  within  the  basic  B-52 
design.  While  we  would  be  able  to  use 
new  weai>ons  and  penetration  aids  on 
the  B-52  against  an  enhanced  threat,  we 
have  now  reached  the  point  where  the 
soimder  investment  is  to  acquire  a  new 
bomber  rather  than  to  keep  modifying 
the  old. 
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Further,  improvements  necessary  to 
provide  for  B-52's  self-sufficiency  and  for 
wide  dispersal  to  improve  prelaunch  sur- 
vivability involves  large  costs  and  exces- 
sive fleet  downtime.  Equally  important, 
we  still  cannot  predict  as  well  as  we  would 
like  how  aircraft  structiu-e  will  respond 
to  long  usage.  The  problem  here  is  that 
by  the  time  we  detect  structural  fatigue, 
it  may  be  too  late  to  acquire  replace- 
ment aircraft  on  a  timely  basis.  We  do 
know  that  as  age  increases  so  does  the 
risk  of  incurring  modification  costs,  and 
at  some  point  in  time  the  cost  of  modify- 
ing and  beefing  up  the  B-52's  will  become 
prohibitive.  The  entire  problem  is  com- 
pounded by  large  uncertainties  m  the 
magnitude  of  the  cost  that  may  be  re- 
quired to  keep  the  old  B-52's  operable. 

I  believe  that  we  are  now  ready  to  move 
forward  with  AMSA.  The  Air  Force  has 
studied  extensively  the  requirements  for 
an  advanced  bomber  as  a  replacement  for 
the  B-52  in  the  post-1975  time  period. 
The  operational  concept  and  tlie  design 
and  performance  specifications  have  been 
refined  and  reexamined  in  depth  on 
numerous  occasions.  The  AMSA  char- 
acteristics that  have  evolved  satisfy  the 
objectives  for  a  modern  and  sophisticated 
bomber  force.  These  mclude:  First,  pre- 
launch survivability  through  wide  dis- 
persal and  quick  reaction  capability; 
second,  ability  to  he  withheld  from  im- 
mediate execution  through  the  capabil- 
ity to  operate  from  austere  landing  sites; 
third,  aircraft  chiaracteristics — reduced 
infrared  signature  and  radar  cross  sec- 
tion— to  increase  penetration  capability; 
fourth,  large  payload  capacity  to  accom- 
modate a  wide  varity  of  penetration  aids 
and  weapons;  fifth,  speed  and  altitude 
versatility  to  provide  a  broad  range  of 
operational  tactics  in  the  fact  of  future 
threat  uncertainties  sixth,  long  useful 
operational  life;  and  seventh,  high  util- 
ity across  the  spectrum  of  conflict. 

The  approach  recommended  by  the 
committee  would  reduce  the  production 
and  deployment  leadtime  for  AMSA  by  1 
year.  The  level  of  expenditure  and  the 
approach  proposed  by  the  McGovem 
amendment  would  delay  it  by  at  least  a 
year,  and  we  will  still  be  8  to  9  years 
away  from  the  capability  of  having  a 
new  bomber  in  operationally  significiuit 
numbers.  In  that  case,  we  would  have 
two  equally  unattractive  alternatives; 
First,  attempt  to  adapt  "off-the-shelf" 
systems  to  fill  the  gap;  or  second,  accept 
the  risk  that  our  reduced  effectiveness 
will  continue  to  be  a  credible  deterrent. 

In  conclusion,  I  point  out  that  during 
the  past  several  years,  our  development 
and  producticMi  of  new  strategic  weapons 
systems  has  been  deemphasized  partly  on 
the  basis  of  hope  for  reciprocal  and  com- 
parable Soviet  action.  Instead  the  So- 
viets have  accelerated  significantly  the 
buildup  of  their  strategic  weapon  de- 
livery capability  during  the  past  3  years 
to  the  extent  that  their  ICBM  forces  are 
currently  about  equal  in  number  and  col- 
lectively much  greater  in  total  mega- 
tonnage  of  warheads.  Intelligence  esti- 
mates are  that  they  will  continue  to 
modernize  and  expand  their  forces. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  we  must  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  modernize  both 
our    strategic    offensive    and    defensive 


forces.  Initiation  of  full  scale  engineermg 
development  of  a  new  strategic  bomber 
is  one  of  the  actions  which  I  believe  is 
important  to  maintAJn  oiu:  strategic 
deterrent. 

Before  concludir^  I  should  says  a  word 
about  the  question  of  AMSA  costs.  Any 
estimate  of  costs  at  this  time  is  but  an 
educated  guess  because  it  is  made  with- 
out the  benefit  of  a  firm  contractor  pro- 
posal, and  without  any  decision  upon 
the  number  of  production  aircraft  to  be 
procured.  Assertions  have  been  made 
that  AMSA  would  cost  about  $50  million 
per  aircraft,  which  is  about  twice  as  high 
as  the  Air  Force  is  estimating.  I  can  say 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  validity  to 
this  $50  million  figure  un'ess  there  is  in- 
cluded, not  only  the  investment  cost,  but 
R.D.T.  &  E.  costs  and  the  cost  of  10 
years  of  operation.  This,  of  course,  will 
involve  an  expenditure  of  funds  over 
about  18  years. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  McGovem 
amendment  would  entirely  nullify  the 
purpKJse  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  would 
result  only  in  further  unneeded,  unnec- 
essary, and  useless  paper  studies,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  it  will  t>e  defeated.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  further  postponement  of 
adequate  funds  to  initiate  the  required 
engineering  development  program  is  not 
in  our  national  interest  and  increaises  the 
Tlsk  that  we  will  not  be  m  a  position  to 
produce  and  deploy  a  new  bomber  if  and 
when  it  should  become  necessary.  I  urge 
that  you  vot«  again.st  the  amendment. 

I  do  not  see  'low  anyone  could  have 
much  serious  objection  to  this.  Next  year 
is  when  we  will  make  the  final  decision, 
the  real  decision,  as  to  whether  w?  will 
go  further  with  this  weapon.  If  things 
look  then  as  they  do  now,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  my  opinion  will  be  as  it  is 
now.  Anjnx-ay.  it  will  be  a  new  start  and 
a  new  day.  And  everyone  will  have  the 
chance  at  that  time  to  make  his  de- 
cision. In  the  meantime,  this  relatively 
small  amount  of  money  that  is  being 
spent  on  research  in  this  field  will  by 
no  mean  be  thrown  away  or  lost  or 
wasted.  We  just  cannot  call  it  a  loss  or 
a  waste  when  it  contributes  so  much,  as 
it  has  done  in  past  years,  to  our  civil- 
ian a\-lation. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifty - 
two  minutes  remain  to  the  opponents. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  jield 
the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
j-ields  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
whose  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  be  divided  equal- 
ly between  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
rolL 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President,  in  a 
way  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  I 
rise  to  support  the  amendment  current- 
ly offered  by  the  able  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

For  many  years  it  was  my  privilege  to 
have  worked  with  and  for  the  Air  Force; 
and  the  formative  years  of  that  great 
service,  with  which  I  was  somewhat  in- 
volved, were  perhaps  the  most  pleasant 
and  rewarding  years  of  my  life. 

But  one  has  to  call  them  as  one  sees 
them,  else  there  is  no  true  satisfaction  in 
this  work;  and  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  to  recognize,  based  on  these 
serious — to  the  point  of  being  critical — 
financial  problems  which  are  now  faced 
by  the  Umted  States,  that  if  we  are  to 
continue  as  the  world  s  greatest  nation, 
we  must  use  the  same  type  and  character 
of  discrimination  in  the  chooemg  of  our 
■weapons  systems  as  we  do  when  con- 
.sidering  all  other  requests  for  Federal 
funds. 

That  is  not  a  new  position  on  my  part, 
t)ecause  for  some  years  there  has  been 
developing  in  the  back  of  my  mind  the 
thought  that  we  were  substituting  'bir,- 
ness"  for  effectiveness  in  new  weaponry; 
and  this  at  some  sacrifice  to  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  new  technologies  which  have 
become  known  to  us  in  this  nuclear  space 
age.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  opposed 
the  last  suggested  big  bomber,  the  B-70, 
in  which  latter  case  the  cost  of  150  planes 
would  have  been  Ijetween  $8  and  $10  bil- 
lion; and  each  and  every  one  of  them 
could  have  been  shot  down  in  flight  by  a 
missile  which  in  turn  could  cost  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  plane. 

How  many  people  realize  that  no 
B-52,  except  possibly  through  error,  hais 
flown  over  North  Vietnam'  We  had  tes- 
timony that  possibly  50  percent  of  all 
the  B-52's  on  one  raid  would  oe  lost  aa 
they  made  their  bombing  run;  and  one 
who  had  great  expertise  en  this  subject 
said  later.  "It  would  probably  be  more." 
The  negative  answer  to  these  large 
and  relatively  very  slow  proposed  new 
weapons  can  be  siunmed  up  in  one 
word — missiles. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Sam-2's 
wliich  the  Soviets  have  given  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  relatively  obsolescent; 
and  remember  that  if  in  the  future  a 
new  big  bomber  attempted  to  penetrate 
the  territory  of  a  hostile  aggressor,  it 
would  be  certain  to  run  into  various 
forms  of  missilery  which  would  make 
the  Sam-2  look  like  a  model  T. 

When  it  comes  to  new  weaponry, 
therefore,  I  am  certam  in  my  own  mind 
that  "bigness"  no  longer  aotomatically 
connotes  "bettemess." 

The  Soviet  Union  obviously  now  rec- 
ognizes that  fact.  They  have  never  laid 
down  a  single  carrier,  even  though  that 
country  is  liow  the  second  strongest 
naval  power  in  the  world;  but  today  it 
is  a  fact  that  ihey  have  a  great  num- 
ber of  smaller  surface  ships;  also  hun- 
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dreds  more  attack  submarines  than  does 
the  United  States. 

The  Soviets  also  have  thousands  more 
modem  fighter  planes  than  do  we;  but 
they  have  not  built  any  modem  long- 
range  bombers  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
other  words,  they  have  never  adopted  the 
concept  of  the  big  combat  ship;  and,  in 
effect,  have  abandoned  the  concept  of  the 
big  combat  plane. 

The  reasons  would  now  appear  clear. 
Except  for  their  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  air  superiority  fighters  and 
small  fighter  bombers — the  latter  now  re- 
inforced in  range  by  the  standardized 
art  of  refueling — the  Soviets  are  putting 
their  money  on  missiles:  ground  to  air, 
ground  to  ground,  air  to  ground,  which 
means  ground  to  sea,  sea  to  sea,  and  air 
to  sea. 

It  would  appear  they  have  abandoned 
bigness  In  favor  of  modernity  and  mobil- 
ity. 

They  know,  as  does  the  rest  of  the 
world.  th^Llhe  Israel  destroyer  Eilat  was 
first  ^ripol£d  and  then  sunk  by  missiles 
which  came  from  what  was  hardly  more 
than  a  big  motorboat. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviets  have  built 
18  new  fighter  plane  models  since  1954. 
We  have  not  built  one. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  thoughts 
which  run  through  my  mind  as  so  many 
other  pressing  problems  increase  the  de- 
mands on  our  limited  resources. 

Actually,  if  it  was  determined  that  we 
still  need  large  long-range  planes  to  be 
utilized  as  missile-launching  platform, 
it  would  be  equally  effective,  and  many 
billions  of  dollars  less  expensive,  to  build 
more  of  the  latest  model  B-52's;  and  then 
use  them  as  perhaps  the  Soviets  would 
use  the  relatively  old  medium-range 
bombers  which  they  now  have  stationed 
in  the  Mediterranean  area — that  is,  for 
air-to-ground  or  air-to-sea  missile  at- 
tack. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  dollar,  on  which  depends  not  only  our 
future  prosperity  and  well-being,  but  also 
our  security,  it  is  becoming  ever  more 
clear  that  we  should  utilize  all  possible 
discrimination  in  the  choice  of  new 
weapons  systems. 

We  must  be  careful  to  put  up  the  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars  required  for  what 
we  do  need.  But  let  us  be  equally  care- 
ful not  to  put  up  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  anything  we  do  not  need. 

I  have  read  the  remarks  of  the  able 
Senator  from  South  Dakota;  and  al- 
though I  do  not  agree  with  everything 
he  says,  I  do  believe  that  in  the  main  it 
is  the  cogent  and  well-reasoned  argu- 
ment of  an  able,  courageous,  and  experi- 
enced bomber  pilot,  whose  outstanding 
record  in  air  battle  speaks  for  Itself. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  shall  support  the  amendment  in 
question. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  add  a  word  of  commenda- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  I  think 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  recognizes 
that  the  Senator  speaks  with  special 
force  on  the  matter  of  bomber  strategy, 
on  the  issue  that  is  before  us. 

I  think  I  can  appreciate  the  feeling 
that  is  in  his  mind,  as  a  former  Secre- 


tary of  the  Air  Force,  and  one  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  arguments  pro  and 
con  on  this  issue,  when  he  says  he  speaks 
with  some  sadness  in  urging  that  we  not 
accelerate  plans  at  this  time  for  another 
advanced  manned  bomber.  His  judgment 
on  that  was  right  at  an  earlier  time,  when 
he  stood  up  against  the  RS-70  a  plane 
that  we  built  at  a  cost  of  some  $1.5  bil- 
lion, which  has  never  been  put  into  serv- 
ice and  now  has  no  useful  purpose. 

So  I  think  that  the  points  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  are  extremely  well 
taken,  and  I  am  tremendously  encour- 
aged and  fortified  in  my  own  views  on 
this  issue  by  his  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
very  brief,  but  there  are  some  matters 
relating  to  AMSA,  the  follow-on  bomber, 
that  must  be  said. 

I  believe  this  item  is  very  high  on  the 
list  of  priorities  in  the  research  and  de- 
velopment portion  of  the  bill.  It  is  very 
high  indeed  when  we  consider  that  the 
Congress  has  unsuccessfully  pressed  the 
Defense  Department  to  proceed  with  de- 
velopment of  a  follow-on  bomber  to  the 
aging  fleet  of  B-52's.  Since  1965  the  con- 
gressional appropriation  has  exceeded 
the  budget  request  except  for  fiscal  year 
1969. 

In  fiscal  year  1965  the  Department  of 
Defense  requested  $5  million  and  the 
Congress  appropriated  $52  million.  In 
fiscal  year  1966  the  Department  request 
was  $15  million  and  the  Congress  appro- 
priated $22  million.  In  fiscal  year  1967 
the  request  of  $11.8  million  was  doubled 
by  the  Congress  and  we  appropriated 
$22.8  million.  In  fiscal  year  1968  the 
amount  requested  was  $26  million  and 
the  Congress  appropriated  $47  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  wUl  not  dwell  on  the 
past.  It  is  the  future  that  concerns  me 
and  that  should  be  the  concern  of  every- 
one. Those  of  us  who  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  scrutinizing  our 
defense  needs  have  long  recommended 
development  of  a  follow-on  bomber  to 
continue  to  provide  credence  to  our  stra- 
tegic deterrence. 

Today  the  Nation  remains  strong  with 
our  land-  and  sea-based  missiles  and 
our  modified  B-52's.  But  I  must  empha- 
size that  these  aging  aircraft  will  see  our 
strategic  deterrence  deteriorating  at  a 
rapid  pace  in  the  immediate  years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  no  funds  in 
this  authorization  bill  for  procurement, 
nor  would  its  approval  in  any  way  com- 
mit our  Government  to  the  production 
of  this  aircraft.  The  funds  in  the  bill  are 
for  vitally  needed  research  and  develop- 
ment which  will  be  used  to  continue  the 
competitive  design  phase.  A  decision  at 
this  time  to  approve  the  research  does 
not  represent  a  decision  to  deploy. 

I  will  make  my  position  clear.  I  strong- 
ly endorse  a  military  posting  that  pre- 
serves our  options. 

During  this  debate,  doubts  have  been 
expressed  on  the  reliability  of  our  mis- 


sile forces.  This  would  add  support  to 
my  view  that  we  must  have  absolute  re- 
liance on  our  retaliatory  capability. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  be  a 
tradeoff  of  missiles  for  bombers.  In  my 
view  these  forces  are  complementary.  A 
technological  breakthrough  by  the  en- 
emy against  any  element  of  our  force 
would  not  eliminate  nor  neutralize  our 
entire  force. 

I  do  not  hold  with  the  theory  of  plac- 
ing all  our  eggs  in  one  basket. 

I  favor  talks  on  arms  limitation  with 
the  Soviets.  But  I  would  hope  that  such 
talks  would  be  meaningful  and  produc- 
tive. An  AMSA  in  our  gim  holster  would 
provide  a  position  of  strength  that  the 
Soviets  understand. 

I  think  it  imperative  that  we  move 
promptly  with  this  vital  research  and 
development  on  the  AMSA  program. 

We  are  all  understandably  weary  with 
the  subject  of  arms  and  weapons,  but  we 
carmot  deny  that  in  the  world  of  tomor- 
row much  depends  on  the  precautions  we 
take  today. 

By  approving  this  item  in  the  bill  we 
preserve  not  only  the  options  for  the 
future,  we  preserve  also  our  own  integ- 
rity and  credibility.  It  is  we  in  the  Con- 
gress who  have  pressed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  follow -on  bomber  for  5 
years.  Now  that  the  executive  branch  has 
agreed  to  our  often  voiced  recommenda- 
tions— the  least  we  can  do  is  add  our 
support. 

TTie  studies  have  been  completed.  The 
demonstration  programs  for  the  engines 
and  electronic  equipment  have  been  suc- 
cessfully completed.  All  of  the  prelimi- 
nary work  has  been  completed. 

Now  the  proposed  amendment  would 
reduce  the  AMSA  funding  for  fiscal  year 
1970  from  $95  million  to  $20  million,  a 
savings  of  $75  million  in  the  name  of 
economy.  The  $20  million  would  sup- 
posedly be  used  to  proceed  slowly,  while 
we  study  the  problem  some  more. 

The  AMSA  program  obviously  does  not 
need  any  more  "studying."  In  fact,  the 
Congress  has  spent  a  very  large  sum  of 
money — over  $140  million  for  these 
studies  and  development. 

Therefore,  I  submit  we  have  reached 
the  time  where  we  must  decide  whether 
to  fish  or  cut  bait. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  we 
will  get  very  little  in  return  for  any 
further  moneys  spent  for  studies  or  for 
preliminary  development. 

The  proposed  amendment  does  not 
so  much  save  $80  million  as  it  recom- 
mends wasting  $20  million  for  studies 
not  required. 

The  amendment,  therefore,  does  not 
address  the  central  issue  of  whether  we 
should,  or  should  not,  proceed  with  tlie 
orderly  development  of  the  AMSA  or 
forget  the  whole  thing. 

It  would  be  far  more  direct  for  those 
who  oppose  the  AMSA  and  feel  it  is  a 
waste  of  funds  to  propose  deleting  all 
funding  for  the  AMSA  instead  of  spend- 
ing another  $20  million  to  study  some- 
thing which  has.  if  anything,  been  over- 
studied.  This  would  be  a  far  truer  test 
of  opposition  to  AMSA  by  those  who  do 
not  believe  in  it  than  the  amendment 
before  us. 
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Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator frcMn  South  Dakota  has  performed 
outstanding  service  to  the  Nation  and 
the  Congress.  His  scholarly  presenta- 
tion reflects  painstaking  research  and  a 
thorough  understanding  of  his  subject 
matter.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  Senator  McGovern 
for  his  enlightening  presentation. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  must  continue 
to  support  this  program.  I  believe  that 
a  modem  manned  bomber  represents 
the  ••clincher"  for  our  future  deterrent 
posture. 

I  firmly  believe  that  our  B-52  strategic 
bomber  force  was  the  principle  instru- 
ment of  peace  in  our  time.  I  think  the 
generation  of  the  next  decade  should 
have  a  deterrent  in  their  time  that  has 
a  reliability  our  iCBM's  may  not  have. 
Finally,  Mr.  President  I  will  make  a 
further  observation.  The  tasks  on  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  have  been  heralded 
for  months  as  the  panacea  for  reducing 
the  Defense  budget.  It  has  been  urged 
that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets  which  would  see 
the  end  of  costly  weapons  systems. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  our  Government  informed  the  So- 
viets that  we  were  prepared  to  begin  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  between 
August  1-15  of  this  year.  It  is  also  my 
understanding  that  the  Kremlin  re- 
mained silent. 

I  know  that  President  Nixon's  efforts 
in  this  field  are  sincere  and  I  think  also 
that  it  is  his  earnest  hope  that  mean- 
ingful agreement  can  be  reached.  But, 
Mr.  President,  without  demonstrable  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  remain  steadfast  in 
maintaining  the  security  of  this  Nation. 
The  decision  lies  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Kremlin  who  have  not  even  bothered  to 
acknowledge  the  overtures  of  President 
Nixon  which  were  made  in  June  of  this 
year. 

I  will  vote  against  this  amendment  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  its 
rejection. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  for  making  such  a  well-rea- 
soned and  well-balanced  presentation  of 
this  weapons  system.  I  know  that  over 
the  years  she  has  made  it  her  business 
to  follow  very  closely  the  research  and 
development  for  follow-on  aircraft.  Her 
presentation  today  is  one  of  the  finest 
made  on  this  subject. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington, 
my  colleague  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  say  that  it  has  been 
my  association  with  such  people  as  Sen- 
ator Jackson:  Senator  Stennis,  the 
chairman;  Senator  Russell,  and  others 
that  I  have  been  able  to  come  up  with 
such  tliinking. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMr. 
Cranston  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 


the  Senator  for  the  very  fine  speech  she 
made.  She  always  has  scmiething  con- 
structive; she  never  falls  to  have  a  fine 
suggestion  as  well  as  a  challenge  to  our 
thought.  This  is  another  illustration  of 
the  very  earnest  consideration  and  high 
obligation  she  has  toward  her  duty.  I 
thank  her  for  the  committee  as  well  as 
for  myself. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  10  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment  which  would  reduce  the 
funding  for  a  new  manned  bomber — the 
AMSA— in  the  fiscal  year  1970  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  bill  from 
$95  million  to  $20  million. 

My  opposition  to  this  amendment 
stems  from  five  principal  factors: 

F^rst.  In  designing  a  second  strike  nu- 
clear force,  there  are  convincing  reasons 
for  making  it  a  substantial  mixture  of 
vehicles  of  severed  different  types:  land 
as  well  as  sea  based,  manned  as  well  as 
unmanned.  Bombers,  land-based  missiles 
and    sea-based   missiles   have   differing 
limitations,  are  subject  to  distinctive  im- 
certainties,  require  varied  modes  of  at- 
tack, and,  if  each  type  is  protected,  com- 
plicate the  problems  for  any  enemy  at- 
tack. This  mixture  offers  the  best  hope 
of  discouraging  and  deterring  Soviet  as- 
lault.  It  also  provides  the  best  assurance 
that  the  Soviets  will  be  unable  to  negate 
the  effectiveness  of  our  strategic  deter- 
rent by  technological  breakthroughs  and 
advances  in  one  or  more  fields.  Further- 
more, a  mixture  of  bombers  and  missiles 
compounds  the  adversary's  defense  prob- 
lems, making  him  spend  much  more  to 
get  a  given  level  of  defense  and  causing 
him  to  divert  substantial  resources  that 
might  otherwise  be  spent  on  more  offen- 
sive capability. 

In  short,  to  rely  on  a  single  strategic 
system — missiles  or  bombers — is  a  dan- 
gerously high-risk  approach  to  deter- 
rence. I,  for  one,  intend  to  do  what  I  can 
to  see  that  Congress  does  not  take  the 
country  down  that  garden  path. 

Second.  For  the  foreseeable  future  the 
manned  aircraft  is  the  most  versatile 
weapKJn  system  for  delivering  munitions. 
High  performance  bombers  have  many 
important  uses  for  a  wide  variety  of  con- 
fiict  situations,  both  nuclear  and  non- 
nuclear: 

They  can  provide  a  capability  for  se- 
lective response  and  precision  deliver>- 
where  political  or  other  constraints  pre- 
clude committing  our  missile  forces. 

They  can  be  recovered  and  reconsti- 
tuted and  used  to  hit  additional  targets 
detected  by  our  assessments  and  .sur- 
veillance systems  or  to  hit  targets  iiot 
struck  initially. 

They  can  be  used  as  a  tool  of  crisis 
management  and  launched  as  a  show  of 
force  to  evidence  our  determination  at 
a  time  of  international  tension.  In  the 
Cuban  crisis,  for  example,  we  placed  a 
significant  number  of  bombers  in  the  air 
as  a  'show  of  firmness:"  and 

They  can  be  used  to  augment  our  gen- 
eral purpose  forces  in  conventional  con- 
fiicts. 
It  would  not  make  sense  to  deny  this 


countiy— in  the  post-1975  time  period— 
the  flexibility  inherent  in  high  perform- 
ance manned  bombers. 

Third.  The  hard  fact  is  that  changing 
adversary  forcee  and  technologies  have 
resulted  in  the  danger  of  destruction  of 
our  bombers.  The  improvements  in  So- 
viet capabilities — especially  sea-launched 
ballistic  missiles  and  FOBS — ^have  pro- 
gressively reduced  the  warning  time  for 
launching  our  bomber  forces.  We  have 
responded  by  a  dispersal  of  the  alert  B- 
52  bomber  force.  But  what  is  further 
needed,  and  what  is  one  of  the  chief  de- 
sign objectives  of  the  AMSA.  is  to  in- 
crease the  chances  of  pre-laimch  sur- 
vivability through  ver>'  wide  dispersal  to 
austere  landing  bases  and  very  quick  re- 
action capability.  This  objective  is  being 
sought  in  two  ways.  FMrst.  the  new  sys- 
tem's takeoff  and  landing  characteristics 
will  allow  dispersal  to  a  ver>'  large  num- 
ber of  airfields  throughout  the  countrj-. 
further  comphcating  the  targeting  prob- 
lem of  an  attacker    Second,  the  plane 
will  be  designed  so  that  it  can  be  a  safe 
distance  away  from  the  base  within  the 
ver>'  few  minutes  available 

Fourth.  The  Soviets  continue  to  make 
significant      improvements      in      their 
manned  aircraft  defense  .systems.  Look- 
ing ahead,  therefore,  we  need  to  lake 
full  aavantage  of  advanced  aircraft  de- 
sign and  advanced  penetration  aids  to 
assure  that  we  could  reach  the  targets 
in  the  post-1975  period.  This,  loo,  is  one 
of  the  main  objectives  of  the  AMSA.  Its 
design  features  include  speed,  versatility 
at  high  and  low  altitude,  smaller  radar 
and  infrared  signatures,  and  the  capac  • 
ity  to  penetrate  at  low  altitudes  thereby 
reducing  detectability  by  ground  radars 
and  also  making  easier  the  problem  of 
designing  penetration  aids.  The  larger 
payload  capacity  of  the  AMSA  should 
make  room  for  a  wide  variety  of  pene- 
tration   aids    and    weapons,    including 
many  missiles  such  as  the  short-range 
attack    missile — SRAM— and    the    sub- 
sonic cruise  armed  decoy — SCAD. 

Fifth.  The  suggested  AMSA  program 
has  been  thoroughly  reviewed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  is  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  President.  The  Arnied  Services  Com- 
mittee has  again  looked  into  it  this  year 
and  a  great  majority  of  the  committee 
believe  we  should  proceed  with  it  on  the 
basis  proposed. 

The  program  does  not  involve  a  com- 
mitment for  production  or  procurement 
of  a  new  bomber  force  on  the  part  of 
the  Government:  it  maintains  a  produc- 
tion option  and  it  would  keep  the  pro- 
gram moving  steadily  ahead. 

The  recommended  program  recognizes 
a  basic  problem  in  lead  times.  Thj  lead- 
time  to  develop  and  produce  a  new 
manned  bomber  is  about  8  years.  The 
leadtime  for  intelligence  on  the  specific 
threat  is  about  3  or  4  years.  It  follows 
that  once  a  specific  threat  is  known 
there  is  no  way  to  develop  a  new  bomber 
system  in  time  to  meet  it.  Therefore,  we 
have  to  make  the  best  guess  we  can  as 
to  what  the  threat  will  be  and  get  our- 
selves into  a  position  to  tailor  the  system 
to  the  threat  as  it  emerges. 

Under  the  proposed  program  the  basic 
plane  would  be  configured  and  the  avi- 
onics options  available  in  time  to  adapt 
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the  production  of  the  plane  to  the  threat 
as  we  see  It  about  3  years  from  now. 
This  is  the  fundamental  reason  why  we 
need  to  initiate  engineering  development 
of  the  new  system  at  this  time,  while  not 
yet  making  a  production  commitment. 

In  the  event  the  pending  amendment 
were  adopted— in  effect  striking  out  of 
the  bill  the  fimds  for  the  initiation  of 
engineering  development  of  the  AMSA 
weapon  system  in  fiscal  1970 — the  intro- 
duction of  an  advanced  bomber  into  the 
operational  inventory,  if  we  later  decide 
we  must  have  it,  would  be  delayed  by  at 
least  1  year. 

Given  our  dangerous  and  unpredict- 
able world  situation  and  given  the  im- 
abated  Soviet  advances  in  nuclear  offen- 
sive and  defensive  systems,  I  see  no  point 
in  taking  the  unnecessary  risk  involved 
in  the  pending  amendment.  I  shall  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  for  his  remarks.  They 
are  so  perfijoent,  so  conclusive,  and  so 
logical 

The  Senator  from  Washington,  as  al- 
ways. Is  thorough.  He  has  done  a  lot  of 
splendid  work  on  this  bill  in  all  its 
phases. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  for  his  kind  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  on  Augxist  11,  Senator 
GoLDWATKR  filed  a  detailed  response  to 
the  Hatfield  committee  report  on  the 
ASMA  bomber  program.  On  September 
3,  Senator  Hatfield  responded  to  Sena- 
tor Goldwatkr's  comments.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  is  away 
at  this  time  and  has  asked  that  I  present 
his  comments  on  the  response  to  Senator 
Hatfield's  committee.  I  ask  that  they  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this  point, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

COMMKNTS     OM     THB    SENATOR     HaTFIELD     RE- 
SPONSE  TO   SENATOB   aOU>WATEB'S   PaPEB   ON 

THE  Report  on  Militaby  Spending 

(1)  It  is  agreed  that  it  is  quite  dlfflcuit  to 
understand  why  the  figure  263  Is  used.  As 
pointed  out  previously  the  number  the  Air 
Force  has  planned  for  order  Is  not  263.  nor 
has  the  number  263  t>een  used  by  the  Air 
Force  in  making  program  cost  estimates. 

1 2)  It  is  entlreiy  possible  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  achieve  by  the  mid-19706  a 
capability  to  reduce  In  a  surprise  attack,  our 
surviving  strategic  offensive  forces  l>eiow  the 
minimum  level  required  for  "Assured  De- 
struction", and  thus  gravely  weaken  our  de- 
terrent. The  overall  strategic  balance  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is 
much  too  close  to  run  that  risk. 

An  important  aspect  of  our  strategic  pos- 
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ture  has  to  do  with  our  ability  to  withstand 
any  attempt  at  a  dla«rmlng  first  strike  by 
the  Soviets.  To  thla  end  it  U  eaaentlal  that 
we  malntAia  a  deterrent  poetiire  with  a  mix 
of  all  three  elements  of  our  strategic  force — 
bombers,  land-t>ased  missiles  and  sea-based 
missiles. 

Such  a  mix  provides  the  best  assurance 
that  the  Soivlets  will  not  be  able  to  negate 
the  effectiveness  of  our  strategic  forces  by 
technological  advances  in  one  or  more  areas. 
The  presenoe  of  one  force  element  tends  to 
fortify  the  viability  of  another,  thereby 
strengthening  the  credibility  of  our  total 
deterrent  posture.  The  survival  of  bombers 
is  insensitive  to  improved  Soviet  missile 
accuracy  and  Soviet  anti-ballistic  missile 
capabilities.  For  example,  if  and  when  Soviet 
missiles  should  have  very  low  CEPs.  our  land- 
based  missiles  would  be  more  vulnerable  than 
at  present.  In  this  situation  our  bombers, 
along  with  sea-based  missiles,  would  provide 
assurance  against  a  crippling  Soviet  first 
strike.  Should  the  Soviets  make  a  break- 
through in  antisubmarine  warfare,  our  sea- 
based  systems  would  be  affected.  Bombers 
and  land- based  missiles  would  provide  pro- 
tection against  the  consequences  of  a  break- 
through in  this  area.  Bomber  survival,  in 
turn,  is  dependent  on  adequate  warning  time 
of  Incoming  Soviet  missiles  and  Its  ability  to 
penetrate  enemy  air  defenses:  thus  land- 
based  and  sea-based  missiles  provide  assur- 
ance in  the  event  the  Soviets  find  ways  of 
negating  our  warning  systems  or  offsetting 
the  pentratlcn  capability  of  our  bombers. 

For  operational  reasons  it  Is  imperative 
that  we  continue  a  mixed  force  to  provide  us 
with  an  effective  deterrent  and  lmp>ortantly, 
in  the  event  deterrence  fails,  the  capability 
to  respond  across  a  broad  range  of  possible 
conflict  situations.  We  cannot  preclude  the 
possibility  that  the  Soviets  in  the  next  few 
years  may  devise  some  weapon,  technique  or 
tactic  which  could  critically  Increase  the 
vulnerability  of  one  or  two  of  the  elements 
of  our  strategic  force.  We  cannot  rule  out 
the  possibility  that  degradation  of  our 
ICBMs  and  SLBMs  could  occur  within  a  time 
period  (e.g..  2  or  3  years)  in  which  it  would 
be  difficult  for  us  to  respond  due  to  inade- 
quate lead  time.  Moreover,  from  the  stand- 
point of  So%'let  defenses,  the  ICBMs  and 
SLBMs  present  similar  problems.  Hence,  it  is 
likely  that  a  defense  that  will  degrade  one 
missile  sj'stem  will  also  be  effective  against 
the  other.  This  is  yet  another  reason  why  it 
is  to  our  advantage  to  continue  to  modernize 
the  bomber  force  which  presents  a  dissimilar, 
and  in  many  ways  a  more  demanding,  prob- 
lem to  the  Soviet  defenses. 

To  arrive  at  a  single  system  (missiles  or 
bombers)  for  our  strategic  deterrent  is  a 
high-risk  approach  and  In  view  of  the  con- 
sequences is  not  an  approach  consistent 
with  ovir  national  security  objectives. 

All  indications  today  are  that  the  Soviets 
are  working  to  negate  our  missile  capability 
with  an  ABM  defense  and  improvements  In 
missile  accuracy.  The  Soviets  are  continuing 
to  make  great  improvements  in  their  air  de- 
fense capability.  We  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue to  use  bombers  in  conventional  con- 
flicts to  augment  the  capabilities  of  our  gen- 
eral purpose  forces.  And  finally,  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  it  is  more  prudent 
to  acquire  a  new  bomber  rather  than.io  keep 
modifying  the  old  force.  In  short,  bombers 
are  and  will  continue  to  be  an  important 
element  of  our  strategic  forces  because  they 
effectively  contribute  to  our  country's  nu- 
clear deterrent  and  provide  unique  capabili- 
ties at  lesser  levels  of  conflict.  These  factors 
are  developed  more  fully  in  subsequent 
comments. 

(3)  The  development  of  advanced  pene- 
tration aids  will  certainly  enhance  the  ca- 
pabllliy  of  existing  l>ombers  to  f>enetrate 
area  defenses  and  permit  standoff  weapon 
delivery  against  terminal  defenses  when  nec- 
essary. However,  the  ability  of  bombers  to 
penetrate  air  defenses  is  a  function  of  both 


aircraft  characteristics  and  the  quality  of 
penetration  aids  carried  on  the  bomber. 
Expertenoe  indicates  that  both  carefully  de- 
signed aircraft  characteristics  and  carefully 
designed  penald  quaUtles  are  required.  The 
AMSA  will  Incorporate  basic  design  charac- 
teristics that  will  provide  significant  pene- 
tration survival  improvement  over  current 
bombers.  These  design  features  include  re- 
duced radar  cross  section  and  Infrared  sig- 
natures, speed  versatility  at  high  and  low 
altitude,  and  the  capability  to  penetrate 
at  lower  altitudes.  These  characteristics  not 
only  Improve  the  basic  aircraft  penetrabil- 
ity, but  also  make  the  problem  of  designing 
penalds  less  dlfflcuit.  The  AMSA  with  Its 
higher  speed  would  be  exposed  to  the  de- 
fenses for  a  shorter  time;  for  a  given  level 
of  protection  Its  ECM  requirements  are  less 
than  the  B~52  because  of  smaller  radar  signa- 
ture: and  its  lower  penetration  altitude  re- 
duces detectablllty  by  ground  radars.  In 
addition,  as  defenses  improve,  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  bomber's  effective  payload  must 
be  devoted  to  advanced  penetration  aids  to 
enhance  effectiveness.  The  larger  payload 
capacity  of  the  AMSA  will  accommodate  a 
wide  variety  of  penetration  aids  and  weap- 
ons which  means  more  targets  killed  per  air- 
craft for  any  given  level  of  defense. 

(4)  A  mix  of  bombers  and  missiles  does 
task  the  Soviets'  defenses:  they  must  defend 
all  targets  against  both  bombers  and  mis- 
siles. If  they  did  not  "balance "  their  de- 
fenses, we  could  use  bombers  to  attack  tar- 
gets defended  t^alnst  warheads  from  mis- 
siles, and  vice  versa.  Tlius  a  mix  of  forces 
on  our  part  makes  the  Soviet  spend  con- 
siderably more  to  get  a  certain  level  of  de- 
fense. Alternatively,  for  a  given  Soviet  ex- 
penditure on  defense,  we  do  not  need  as 
many  forces  to  do  the  Job  as  if  all  our 
forces  were  either  bombers  or  missiles.  FHinds 
we  devote  to  bombers  rather  than  to  missile 
offense  or  defense,  also  insure  against  gross 
failure  of  our  missile  systems. 

Additionally,  there  are  many  uses  for  the 
bomber  force  other  than  the  real  and  ex- 
tensive diversion  of  Soviet  funds  Into  air 
defenses.  High  jjerformance  bombers  can 
provide  a  capability  for  selective  response 
and  precision  delivery  where  constraints  pre- 
clude commitment  of  our  missile  forces. 
Bombers  can  be  recovered  and  reconstituted 
and  used  to  strike  additional  targets.  Bom- 
bers can  also  provide  effective  augmenta- 
tion of  our  general  purpose  forces  in  non- 
nuclear  conflicts  (e.g.,  B-&2s  In  South  'Viet- 
nam) . 

It  should  be  recognized  that  in  a  general 
war,  there  would  be  targets  other  than  those 
in  the  Soviet  Union  (such  as  satellite  coun- 
tries) which  might  have  to  be  attacked  with 
nuclear  weapons.  Tactical  fighter  aircraft  are 
ideally  suited  to  strike  these  other  targets 
because  their  range  payload  capability  Is 
compatible  with  target  distance.  The  tactical 
fighter  aircraft  do  not  meet  the  range  pay- 
load  requirements  for  a  true  intercontinental 
lx>mber  such  as  the  B-52. 

With  respect  to  the  B-52  force  there  is  of 
course  the  question  of  how  long  they  can  be 
made  to  last  through  continuing  modifica- 
tions. Physical  age  becomes  a  problem  to  the 
extent  that  deterioration  does  occur  In  the 
structure,  wiring,  cables,  engine  performance, 
etc.  and  continuous  modifications  are  re- 
quired. It  is  presently  expected  that  the 
structural  life  ot  the  newest  model  B-52s  will 
last,  under  projected  usage,  until  sometime 
In  the  early  1980's  with  appropriate  modi- 
fications. However,  the  extension  achieved 
by  these  modlflcatlons  is  a  calculated  esti- 
mate based  on,  for  example,  such  fact<»s  as 
the  impact  of  vibration  during  taxi  on  struc- 
tural fatigue.  Thus  the  service  life  of  the 
B-52  force  has  significant  uncertainty. 

We  cannot  predict,  as  well  as  we  would 
like,  how  aircraft  structure  will  respond  to 
usage.  The  B-52s  will  spend  a  large  part  of 
the  time  operating  in  a  low  altitude  flight 
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environment  tor  which  they  were  not  initial- 
ly designed,  thereby  increasing  the  poesiblUty 
oC  structural  problems.  If  and  when  we 
detect  a  major  structural  fatigue  In  the  B-5a 
force,  it  may  be  too  late  to  produce  a  Umely 
replacement  aircraft.  This  problem  Is  com- 
pounded by  large  uncertainties  In  the  magni- 
tude of  the  costs  that  may  be  required  to 
keep  old  systems  viable.  We  do  know,  how- 
ever, that  as  age  Increases  so  does  the  risk 
of  Incurring  large  modification  costs. 

The  Air  Force  has  carefully  planned  and 
proposed  an  orderly,  well-balanced  and  low- 
risk  development  program  starting  In  fiscal 
1970  leading  to  the  first  flight  of  a  new  bomb- 
er in  1973.  No  production  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  government  is  currently  pro- 
posed; however,  if  a  production  decision  Is 
subsequently  made  we  could  achieve  an  ini- 
tial operational  capability  in  fiscal  1977  and 
a  fully  operational  force  a  few  years   later. 
By  that  time  the  B-52s  will   be  17-20  years 
old.  The  best  B-52,  the  "H"  model,  represents 
the  maximum  growth  economically  attain- 
able within  the  constraints  of  the  basic  B-52 
design.  It  would  be  tremendously  expensive 
to  make  the  B-52  faster,  carry  more  payload, 
fly  lower  or  have  a  smaller  radar  cross  sec- 
tion.    Additionally,     certain     improvements 
such  as  to  provide  for  B-52  self-sufficiency 
for  wide  dispersal  to  improve  pre-Iaunch  sur- 
vlvabUlty  would  involve  high  costs  and  ex- 
cessive  fleet   downtime.    It    is   reemphaslzed 
that   while   we   would   be    able    to   use    new 
weapons  or  penetration  aids  on  the  aircraft 
against  an  Improving  threat,  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  a  sounder  Investment  is  to 
acquire  a  new  bomber  rather  than  to  keep 
modif  vlng  the  old. 

(5)   Basically,  AMSA  is  viewed  as  an  eco- 
nomical replacement  for  the  current  strate- 
gic bomber  force  because  It  would  Incorpor- 
ate Improved  capabilities  made  possible  by 
the  advances  In   technology  during   the  20 
years  since  the  B-52  was  in  the  design  phase. 
The  AMSA  would  have  a  larger  payload  ca- 
pability and  Improved  penetration  character- 
istics. Thus,  a  smaller  AMSA  force  can  be 
deployed  that  will  provide  the  same  effec- 
tiveness for  assured  destruction  as  the  cur- 
rent strategic  bomber  force  for  less  cost  over 
the  1969-1987  time  period.  AMSA  costs  In- 
clude   R&D,    Investment    and    O&M    versus 
O&M    costs    for    the    current    bomber    force 
during  the  time  period  specified    Or  alter- 
natively, an  equal  cost    (1969-1987)    AMSA 
force  could  provide  much  greater  effective- 
ness across  the  spectrum  of  conflicts  than 
the  current  strategic  bomber  force.  In  short. 
It  will  be  less  costly  In  the  long  run  to  pro- 
ceed with  development  of  the  AMSA  now. 
Comparisons    of    the    type   suggested    are 
extremely  sensitive  to  the  assumed  scenario 
and  there  ase,  of  course,  a  large  number  of 
possible  war  scenarios  and  a  wide  range  of 
assumptions  associated  with   each.  For  ex- 
ample,    the     number     of     Minuteman     III 
(MIRVed)  missiles  required  to  equal  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  a  given   bomber  force  is  sig- 
nificantly Influenced  by  the  degree  of  stra- 
tegic warning  assumed  and  the  generation 
rate  of  the  bomber  force  during  this  warning 
period.  For  instance,  assuming  no  Minute- 
man  Ill's  destroyed  before  launch,  the  ratio 
of  Minuteman  III  5-year  costs  to  AMSA  5- 
year   costs   to  deliver   the   same  number  of 
weapons  to  target  would  be  about  0.58  for 
a  bomber  generation  rate  of  40  percent  (60 
percent    assumed    to   be   destroyed).    For    a 
bomber  force  generation  of  90  percent  the 
ration    would   be   about   1.34.   Similarly,   the 
number  of  missiles  assumed  to  be  destroyed 
before  launch  Is  also  a  driving  factor  and 
this  is  dependent  on  a  host  of  assumptions 
regarding     attack     timing,     warning     time, 
launch  doctrine,  attacking  missile  accuracy, 
etc.  To  illustrate  this  point,  the  above  ra- 
tios would  change  to  0.73   and   1.67  If  only 
20  percent  of  the  missiles  are  assumed  to  be 
destroyed   before  launch.  Further,   the   de- 
Bcribed  comparisons  are  relevant  to  soft  tar- 


gets where  delivery  accuracy  is  not  a  slg 
niflcant  factor.  If  hard  targets  are  consid- 
ered, the  better  delivery  accuracy  of  the 
AMSA  would  alter  the  ratios  In  favor  of  the 
AMSA  assuming  time  urgency  of  the  targets 
is  not  a  deciding  factor. 

The  Improving  Soviet  capabilities  have  re- 
sulted in  the  danger  of  pre-launch  destruc- 
tion of  our  bomber  forces.  These  measures 
have  progressively  reduced  the  warning  time 
for  launching  the  bomber  force.  Our  response 
has  been  to  disperse  the  alert  bomber  force. 
In  this  regard,  one  of  the  major  design  ob- 
jectives of  the  AMS-\  Is  to  enhance  the  sys- 
tem i.-e-launch  survivability  through  quick 
reaction    capabllltv    and    wide    dispersal    to 
austere  landing  sites.  This  is  to  be  accom- 
plished in  two  ways.  First,  the  system  will 
be  designed  so  that  It  can  be  a  safe  distance 
away  from  the  base  within  the  very  short 
time    available.    Second,    Its    short    take-off 
and  landing  characteristics  vrtll  permit  dis- 
persal  to  a  very   large   number  of   airfields 
throughout  the  country,  compounding  the 
targeting  problem  of  the  attacker  and  thus 
minimizing    the    requirement    for    airborne 
alert. 

(6)  Many  calculations  have  been  made  to 
assess   the  ■desirability   of   a  mixed   force   of 
missiles   and   bombers  on   the   basis  of   the 
"cost-effectiveness"  of  each  system.  We  know 
enough  about  the  results  of  these  calcula- 
tions to  make  the  Judgment  that  none  of 
the  systems  should  be  ruled  out  on  the  basis 
of  "cost-effectiveness."  Generally,  these  cal- 
culations are  made  In  cases  where  each  sys- 
tem is  weighed  against  an  unknown  and  to- 
tally different  threat.  While  one  can  make 
reasonable   Judgments   on   systems   that   arc 
subject  to  the  sa-iC  threat.  It  Is  next  to  Im- 
possible  to   get   real    truths   from   analyses 
about   systems   that    operate    against    quite 
different  threats.  The  results  are  simply  too 
volatile.  There  are  not  large  differences  be- 
tween the  cost-effectiveness  of  missiles  and 
bombers    in    the    first    place,    and    one    can 
change  the  relative  ranking  in  the  "cost-ef- 
fectiveness"  scale   by   simply   changing   our 
estimate    (guess)    as   to   the   character   and 
level  of  the  Soviet  threat  against  each  sys- 
tem in  the  uncertain  future — 1975  and  be- 
yond. Sometimes  it  is  shown  that  the  system 
that  is  added  last  In  the  calculations  of  So- 
viet fatalities  contributes  few  Soviet  fatali- 
ties— assuming   the   other   systems   operated 
as  advertised.  On  this  basis  the  "tall-end" 
approach   Is  sometimes  used,   lUoglcally,   as 
a  basis    or  ruling  out  or  decreasing  the  level 
of  some  particular  system.  On  the  other  hand 
were  this  system  applied  first,  It  would  pro- 
duce  approximately   the   same   fataUtles   as 
the  other  systems.  It  is  submitted  that  any 
differences    In    "cost-effectiveness"    between 
missiles  and  bombers  are  swamped  by   the 
uncertainties  in  the  analyses. 

In  general,  j>ast  studies  have  shown  that 
the  relative  cost  effectiveness  of  pure  mis- 
sile and  pure  bomber  forces  varies  as  the 
scenarios  and  assumptions  are  changed. 
Studies  have  also  shown  that  a  mixed  force 
of  missiles  and  bombers  can.  against  an  un- 
certain threat,  provide  a  more  cost-effective 
deterrent  than  a  pure  force  of  either  system. 
In  short,  a  mix  of  bombers  and  missiles  com- 
pounds the  enemy's  defense  problems  and 
makes  him  spend  considerably  more  to  ob- 
tain a  given  level  of  defense  and  diverts  his 
resources  that  might  otherwise  be  spent  on 
offensive  systems. 

(7)  Quite  obviously,  the  Soviets  do  believe 
that  bombers  are  necessary  since  they  con- 
tinue to  improve,  develop  and  produce  them. 
Ftirther,  the  Soviets  now  have  a  much  larger 
bomber  force  than  the  155  figure  cited.  More- 
over, the  Soviet  bomber  threat  is  even  great- 
er, whon  consideration  is  given  to  "one  way" 
missions  as  suggested  for  our  tactical  forces. 
Thus  far.  our  strategic  forces  (bombers  and 
missiles)  have  been  sufficient  to  deter  an  all- 
out  Soviet  surprise  attack  against  the  United 
States.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  deter  the 
initiation  of  a  nuclear  war,  it  is  absolutely 


essential  that  we  make  two  things  clear  to 
the  Soviets  (or  any  other  potential  enemy)  : 
( 1 )  our  intention  to  respond  to  a  first  strike; 
and  (11)  the  gain  which  they  might  achieve 
by  initiating  a  war  against  us  wlU  be  more 
than  matched  by  the  damage  which  we  will 
infiict  in  return.  Deterrence  could  fall  If  the 
Soviets  miscalculated  our  intentions  to  re- 
spond to  their  military  forces  and  urban- 
industrial  base  after  sustaining  damage  from 
a  first  strike.  It  Is  not  clear  that  the  Soviets 
would  be  deterred  from  initiating  a  first 
strike,  if  their  estimate  showed  that  they 
could  Inflict  a  high  level  of  fataliUes  against 
the  United  States  and  suffer  a  low  level  of 
fatalities  in  return.  Such  calculations  could 
be  made  by  the  Sovleu  If  we  allow  one  or  two 
elements  of  our  offensive  forces  to  deteriorate 
in  strength  and  our  remaining  forces  are 
negated  (at  least  in  part)  through  techno- 
logical advancement  or  tactical  surprise. 

During  the  past  several  years,  our  develop- 
ment and  production  of  new  strategic  weap- 
on systems  have  t>een  deemphaslzed  with  the 
hope  of  comparable  Soviet  actions.  However. 
the  Soviets  have  instead  accelerated  a  major 
build-up  of  their  strategic  weapon  delivery 
capabllltv  during  the  past  three  years  to  the 
extent  that  their  ICBM  forces  are  currently 
about  equal  in  number  and  collectively, 
greater  In  total  megatonage  at  warheads. 
They  continue  to  modernize  and  expand  their 
forces.  Accordingly,  we  must  take  certain 
steps  to  modernize  our  strategic  offensive  and 
defensive  forces.  In  this  regard,  the  Initia- 
tion of  the  development  of  a  new  strategic 
bomber  is  an  important  step  required  to 
maintain  our  strategic  deterrent. 

(8)  FlexlblUty  Is  attributed  to  manned 
bombers  because  of  their  utlUty  In  a  wide 
variety  of  conflict  situations,  both  nuclear 
and  nonnuclear,  and  their  versatility  within 
these  several  applications.  Some  of  the  capa- 
bilities which  make  up  the  "flerJblUty"  at- 
tributed to  manned  bombers  include  the 
following: 

Launch  to  test  operational  readiness  and 
use  as  a  show  of  force  during  periods  of  ten- 
sion anywhere  in  the  world. 

Return  to  base  prior  to  conamltment  of  the 
force,  thus  enabling  authorities  to  cease  mili- 
tary operations  If  political  decisions  require. 
Use  in  a  conventional  role  or  limited  nu- 
clear exchange  where  extreme  accuracy  not 
attainable  by  ballistic  mlssUes  Is  required. 

Assign  multiple  targets,  releasing  weapons 
preplanned  or  an  alternate  targets  as  dic- 
tated by  the  tactical  situations,  and  react  to 
the  threat  by  changing  or  maneuvering  on 
penetration  to  the  target. 

Recovery  and  reconstitute  subsequent  to 
an  initial  "nuclear  exchange  and  use  to  strike 
additional  targets  detected  by  our  reconnais- 
sance and  surveillance  systems  or  to  strike 
targets  not  struck  Initially. 

It  is  reiterated  that  such  •"flexibility"" 
while  not  readily  amenable  to  cost-effective- 
ness analyses  is  real  none-the-less.  and  is 
not  possessed  by  ballistic  mlssUes.  The 
manned  aircraft  still  remains  the  most  ver- 
satile weapon  system  yet  devised  for  deliver- 
ing munitions. 

The  President's  ability  to  laimch  ballistic 
missiles  is  as  real  as  his  ability  to  put  bomb- 
ers In  the  air.  but  not  as  apparent.  The  bomb- 
er provides  a  visual  means  to  portray  national 
intent  to  an  adversary.  Moving  a  large  num- 
ber of  bombers  to  a  higher  state  of  readiness 
in  obvious  preparation  for  a  nuclear  strike.  If 
required,  is  much  more  convincing  than  ver- 
bal commtmicatlon  or  ""moving  your  finger  a 
few  inches  closer  to  the  launch  button." 
Missiles  are  always  in  a  strike  posture  but 
cannot  become  more  so  without  being  com- 
mitted. A  unique  capability  of  manned  air- 
craft IS  their  recallabillty  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

(9)  It  is  true  that  ballistic  missiles  provide 
a  quick  response  to  time-urgent  targets  for 
possible  damage  limiting  because  of  their 
much  shorter  tliiie  of  flight.  However,  once 
the  bomber  has  been  launched  under  positive 
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control  there  la  no  problem  of  stirvl\rai  prior 
V)  the  penetration  of  Soviet  air  space,  whereas 
the  missiles  muat  either  be  launched  or  sur- 
Tlve  an  attack  to  be  tiseful.  Further,  it  Is 
true  that  wtth  satellite  communications, 
bomber  weapons  coiUd  be  retargeted  or  with- 
held  up  to  the  point  of  weapon  release  which 
would  only  be  seconds  away  from  Impact. 

Damage  assessment  of  a  prior  ballistic  mis- 
sile strike  can  be  accomplished  by  two  means ; 
manned  aircraft  and  reconnaissance  satel- 
lites. First,  to  ensiire  real-time  sensing  of 
continuing  strikes  a  large  number  of  recon- 
naissance satellites  would  have  to  be  In  orbit. 
Assuming  the  Soviets  do  not  have  an  antl- 
satelllte  capability,  the  most  difficult  problem 
would  be  development  of  sensors  for  real- 
time bomb  damage  assessment  (BDA)  for 
all-weather  operation.  The  most  likely  pros- 
pect would  be  a  ground  mapping  radar.  The 
necessary  coaps  would  have  to  be  gathered 
within  a  few  minutes  of  the  detonation  and 
relayed  to  surviving  ground  stations  In  near- 
real  time.  After  the  data  Is  Interpreted  and 
a  decision  Is  reached  to  reetrike  a  particular 
target  ( not  necessarily  withheld  ICBliIs ) ,  an- 
other ICBM  must  be  launched,  requiring  an- 
other 30  minutes  to  reach  the  target  and 
restart  the  BDA  cjrcle.  Consequently,  each 
strike  afid  BDA  cycle  would  be  expected  to  re- 
qtiire  oAebr  more  hours  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable conditions. 

(10)  A  unique  and  necessary  strategic 
mission  for  the  maiuied  bomber  has  been 
recognized  for  many  years  as  BDA  of  prior 
strikes  against  the  enemy's  hardened  mili- 
tary targets  (e.g.,  conunand  and  control  cen- 
ters, nuclear  storage  facilities,  missile  sites, 
etc. )  and  prompt  reetrike  using  alr-to-surface 
missiles  (ASMS).  The  manned  bomber  would 
fly  very  low  In  the  target  area  and  be  equipped 
with  high  resolution  radar,  forward-looking 
and  vertical  sensors  and  real-time  displays. 
One  unique  advantage  of  the  manned  bomber 
Is  discrimination  and  decision  in  real  time. 
Accordingly,  the  man.  assisted  by  the  bomb- 
ing system  avionics,  determines  the  require- 
ment for  restrlke  and  tf  necessary,  can  im- 
mediately launch  an  air-to-surface  missile 
to  destroy  the  target. 

The  entire  process  of  BDA  and  restrlke 
from  AMSA  would  require  less  than  ten  min- 
utes. Overall,  the  process  wotild  be  much 
faster  than  using  satellites.  Independent  of 
the  much  greater  reliability,  lesser  cost  and 
greater  probability  of  proper  interpretation 
using  a  manned  bomber. 

Our  planning  must  provide  for  a  range  of 
attack  options  and  execution  choices  Includ- 
ing countries  and  tasks  to  be  performed  un- 
der varying  conditions  of  war  outbreak.  These 
options  range  from  the  capability  to  execute 
selective  strikes  on  targets  to  full  execution 
of  strategic  forces.  We  would  be  remiss  if  we 
did  not  plan  for  the  capability  to  respond 
across  a  broad  range  of  possible  conflict  sit- 
uations. 

(11)  It  is  certainly  Important  to  recognize 
the  specific  character  of  the  enemy's  defen- 
sive problem  against  our  strategic  bomber 
force.  The  FB-lU  and  the  B-58  are  range 
limited  to  such  an  extent  that  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  Soviet  Union  need  be  postured 
for  defense  against  these  systems.  Even  the 
B-52,  with  its  significantly  greater  range 
must  still  approach  deep  targets  from  a  lim- 
ited azimuth.  The  greater  range  payload 
capability  of  the  AMSA  will  permit  penetra- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  from  virtually  any 
direction.  The  AMSA  will  also  penetrate  faster 
and  at  a  lower  altitude  than  the  B-52  and 
thus,  will  be  much  more  difficult  for  enemy 
radars  to  detect.  These  factors  greatly  in- 
crease the  area  that  must  be  defended  and 
compound  the  command  and  control  prob- 
lems of  the  air  defense.  In  short,  notwith- 
stand  the  assumption  that  this  would  not  re- 
quire significantly  greater  technological  ca- 
pability, the  AMSA  wlU  create  a  problem  for 
the  Soviet  air  defense  several  times  greater 
than  that  created  by  the  current  strategic 
bomber  force. 


(13)  In  a  permissive  air  environment,  the 
most  important  aircraft  characteristic  is  ton- 
mile  economy,  that  Is,  minimum  cost  per 
pound  of  munitions  delivered.  However,  as 
we  saw  in  North  Vietnam,  bombing  may  have 
to  be  conducted  in  a  very  hostile  nonnuclear 
environment.  When  this  is  the  case,  ton-mile 
economy  is  no  longer  the  predominant  factor. 
Probability  of  survival  becomes  extremely 
important  even  to  the  point  where  the  rela- 
tively pioor  ton-mile  economy  of  the  F-106.  as 
compared  to  the  B-52,  is  preferred.  To  exploit 
these  economies  the  large  aircraft  must  have 
penetration  survival  similar  to  that  of  small 
aircraft  and  must  be  able  to  deliver  Its  larger 
payload  efficiently. 

The  AMSA  combines  the  good  ton-mile 
economy  of  the  large  aircraft  with  much  of 
the  performance  of  a  flghter-bomber.  The 
speed  and  altitude  versatility  of  the  AMSA 
would  permit  avoidance  of  concentrated  AAA 
and  small  arms  defenses  and  would  provide 
better  modes  for  coping  with  all  but  very 
high  performance  interceptors.  Interceptors 
and  nonnuclear  surface-to-air  missiles  can 
be  degraded  by  electronic  countermeasures 
particularly  as  detailed  knowledge  of  the  de- 
fense system  is  obtained.  Because  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  accrue  from  night,  all- 
weather  delivery  with  high  accuracy,  the 
AMSA  has  greater  potential  for  effective  non- 
nuclear  attack  of  fixed  targets  in  hostUe  de- 
fense envlronnients  and  could  provide  much 
more  effective  augmentation  to  the  capabili- 
ties of  our  General  Purpoee  forces  than  can 
be  achieved  with  the  current  bomber  force. 
The  rate  of  build-up  and  location  of  a  non- 
nuclear  conflict  Influences  the  relative  util- 
ity of  Icmg-range  bombers  versus  tactical  air- 
craft. For  example,  if  the  conflict  develops 
suddenly  In  an  area  remote  from  normal  car- 
rier operating  stations  or  major  tactical  air 
facilities,  a  small  number  of  long-range 
bombers  can  deliver  very  large  payloads  in  a 
few  hours.  Should  the  conflict  be  located 
near  the  Interior  of  a  large  land  mass  where 
the  range  payload  capability  of  the  carrier 
or  land-based  tactical  fighter  is  significantly 
reduced,  the  long-range  bomber  may  be  the 
only  aircraft  that  could  be  Immediately  re- 
sponsive to  the  situation. 

The  use  of  B-52s  In  Vietnam  is  one  recent 
example  of  how  bombers  can  be  used  as  op- 
posed to  tactical  fighters.  The  fighters  are 
used  in  close  air  support.  Interdiction,  and 
air  superiority  roles  and  are  not  free  for  the 
saturation  bombing  that  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  large  bomber  to  prevent  massing  of 
troop  concentrations  (e.g.,  Khe  Sahn)  and  to 
harass  enemy  troops.  In  future  nonnuclear 
conflicts,  the  AMSA  will  be  a  far  greater  asset 
to  our  war  fighting  capabilities  than  the  cur- 
rent bomber  force. 

The  massive  application  of  aerial  firepower 
early  in  a  nonnuclear  conflict  would  be  much 
more  effective  at  less  cost  than  attempting  to 
destroy  the  same  targets  several  months  after 
sophisticated  defenses  have  been  established. 
When  the  tactical  air  forces  are  in  place,  air 
support  can  best  be  provided  using  the 
smaller  tactical  aircraft.  However,  the  large 
bomber  may  still  be  best  used  when  satura- 
tion bombing  is  required  for  a  major  ground 
offensive  or  when  there  is  a  vital  need  for 
long-range  interdiction  missions. 

One  can  postulate  nonnuclear  scenarios 
Involving  sophisticated  air  defense  where  we 
could  not  afford  to  attack  on  a  repetitive 
sortie  basis  with  any  aircraft.  Accordingly, 
the  use  of  AMSA  In  nonnuclear  conflicts 
would  require  assessment  of  the  importance 
of  the  objectives  versus  the  cost.  Certainly 
an  expensive  weapon  system  would  not  be 
exposed  to  high  risks  unless  the  objectives 
were  deemed  important  enough  and  lower 
cost  options  were  not  a\ailable. 

However,  the  existence  of  the  strategic 
bomber,  primarily  designed  for  the  nuclear 
role  but  possessing  excellent  nonnuclear 
capabilities,  affords  an  Important  choice.  The 
existence  of  this  option  is  and  will  continue 
to  be  a  deterrent  to  potential  enemies  across 
the  spectrum  of  conflict. 


(13)  The  O&M  coBts  for  an  AMSA  force  are 
not  neglected  in  the  economical  replacement 
argument  that  has  been  presented.  Obvi- 
ously, there  Is  uncertainty  associated  with 
the  cost  eetlmates  made  at  this  time  for  a 
weapon  S3fst«m  to  be  developed  and  deployed 
over  the  next  10  years.  Just  as  there  is  un- 
certainty associated  wtth  the  cost  of  modify 
an  aging  bomber  force  in  the  next  30  years. 
However,  as  with  all  complex  machinery  at 
some  point  It  becomes  cheaper  to  buy  a  new 
system  rather  than  continue  to  repair  the 
older  system. 

(14)  The  economical  aspects  of  bomber 
force  modernization  to  replace  the  aging 
bomber  force  and  also  to  provide  improved 
capabilities  are  discussed  earlier  In  this  re- 
sponse. (See  (6)).  The  argument  does  not 
neglect  the  research  and  development  costs 
of  the  AMBA. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  and  the 
distingTiished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire)  made  some  reference  to 
the  B-70  program  and  derogated  that 
program  very  materially.  I  think  I  should 
set  the  record  straight.  These  gentle- 
men stated  that  the  AMSA  is  "roughly 
the  same  old  mistake"  as  the  B-70  and, 
further,  that  the  B-70  "turned  out  to 
be  an  almost  immltigated  disaster."  Sen- 
ator McGovern  stated  that  'some  $1.5 
billion  was  wasted  on  it — an  airplane 
that  had  a  mission  that  it  was  not  ca- 
pable of  carrying  out." 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth  than  those  statements.  I  would 
like  to  place  the  B-70  and  the  AMSA 
program  In  better  perspective. 

It  is  true  that  the  B-70  program  cost 
$1,468  billion.  Two  B-70s  were  built.  The 
aircraft  requirement  was  to  be  capable 
of  mach  3  flight  at  70,000  feet.  It  did 
reach  these  performance  characteristics. 
There  was  no  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
aircraft  to  meet  its  performance  charac- 
teristics. The  Department  of  Defense 
subsequently  canceled  the  B-70  program 
because  it  felt  that  ICBMs  and  sub- 
sonic bombers  carrying  missiles  would 
offer  a  better  solution  to  the  strategic 
sti-ike  problem. 

I  must  point  out  that  the  B-70  pro- 
gram was  a  research  and  development 
program.  It  was  not  a  production  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  Congre.-s  nor  un- 
dertaken by  the  Congress. 

The  basic  B-70  mission  wa.s  for  a  high 
altitude,  high-speed  penetration  of  en- 
emy airspace.  Subsequently  the  Soviets 
developed  and  deployed  large  numbers 
of  the  SA-2  high  altitude  bomber  inter- 
ceptor defense  missile  system.  This  sys- 
tem, utilizing  high  altitude-burst  nuclear 
warheads,  had  the  potential  of  defeating 
the  B-70  as  a  high  altitude  penetrator. 
The  electronic  state  of  the  art  at  that 
time  did  not  allow  sufficient  courter- 
measures  for  high  altitude  penetration  to 
be  carried  without  unacceptable  weight 
penalties. 

Most  importantly,  the  design  of  the 
B-70  did  not  permit  the  flexibility  nec- 
essary to  adapt  to  the  changing  enemy 
threat.  It  was  not  known  what  ground- 
to-air  missile  developments  the  Soviets 
would  initiate  and  pursue  to  deployment. 
I  think  this  is  an  extremely  important 
fact,  Mr.  President — that  it  was  the  dra- 
matic change  in  the  Soviet  threat  that 
brought  about  the  demise  of  the  B-70 
and  not  any  performance  inadequacies 
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on  the  part  of  the  B-70  itself.  As  a  result 
of  the  increasing  Soviet  thieat  which 
made  the  B-70  more  vulnerable,  it  was 
determined  by  our  highest  decision- 
makers that  an  aircraft  to  survive  enemy 
airspace  must  penetrate  at  low  altitudes. 
The  B-70  not  having  a  design  capability 
for  this  mission,  was,  therefore,  can- 
celed as  an  ongoing  program. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  B-52.  when 
It  was  designed,  was  designed  for  high 
altitude  penetration  capability;  and 
when  the  threat  changed,  a.s  I  have  de- 
scribed here,  the  attempt  was  then 
made  to  change  the  mission  of  the  B-52 
to  give  it  a  dual  capability— a  high  alti- 
tude penetration  capability  and  a  low 
altitude  penetration  capability,  at  a  rea- 
sonably high  speed — of  course,  less  than 
supersonic  speed,  because  the  B-52  is  not 
a  supersonic  aiiplane. 

When  that  program  was  undertaken, 
we  found  it  necessaiT.  through  a  modi- 
fication program,  to  beef  up  the  wings. 
to  add  structui-ally.  very  materially,  to 
the  B-52,  in  order  that  it  could  cariT 
out  a  low  altitude  penetration  mission. 
What  did  we  learn  from  the  B-70? 
The  B-70  had  many  technological  chal- 
lenges which  it  met.  Many  of  these  tech- 
nical developments  have  proven  to  great 
merit  on  other  more  recent  military 
programs. 

The  B-70  flight  research  program 
yielded  vital  information  required  in 
"the  design  and  evaluation  of  large  su- 
Ijersonic  cruise  aircraft,  including  both 
the  SST  and  AMSA.  It  provided  valuable 
information  on  design  and  operational 
characteristics  of  systems,  structures, 
and  equipment. 

Tlie  major  objectives  of  the  flight  re- 
search program  were  to  gain  new  and 
essensial  knowledge  in  the  areas  of  flight 
dynamics,  stability  and  control  handling 
qualities,  effects  of  gusts  and  dynamic 
loads,  performance  of  engine  and  inlet 
combination,  sonic  boom  investigation 
and  the  collection  of  supersonic  data  in 
the  mach  2  to  3  region. 

The  Air  Force  pT0\-ided  over  1.400 
technical  documents  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  Industry  for  the 
supersonic  transport  program. 

In  addition  to  the  many  valuable  con- 
tributions realized  from  the  flight  test 
program,  there  were  hundreds  of  new 
developments  made  during  the  design 
and  manufacturing  phases  of  the  B-70 
program.  These  Involve  the  development 
of  new  materials  and  new  manufactur- 
ing methods.  For  example,  totally  new 
metallurgical  concepts  were  developed  to 
form  titanium.  New  stainless  steel  alloys 
were  developed  to  meet  critical  strength 
and  temperature  requirements.  New 
techniques  of  heat  treating,  machine 
welding,  processing,  and  forming  stain- 
less steels  were  developed.  Special  high 
temperature  metals  and  air-cooled  tur- 
bine blades  were  developed,  enabling 
much  higher  engine  turbine  tempera- 
tures. These  are  only  a  few  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  benefits  flowing  from  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  would  now  like  to  say  a  few  words, 
Mr.  President,  about  the  key  distinctions 
between  the  B-70  and  the  proposed 
AMSA  program. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  fact  that  the 
AMSA  program  will  not  be  confined  to 


a  supersonic,  high-altitude  penetration 
of  enemy  airspace.  It  is  specifically  de- 
signed for  a  low-altitude  penetration— 
at  high  speeds,  I  might  add— and  at  the 
same  time  has  the  capability  to  penetrate 
supersonically  at  high  altitudes  if  it  is 
required . 

The  AMSA  will  have  a  greatly  im- 
proved and  smaller  radar  cross-section 
than  the  B-52,  thus  reducing  its  vulner- 
ability to  enemy  radar  detection.  This 
is  a  verv  important  part  of  the  program. 
The  B-70  required  lengthy  runways 
for  takeoff  and  landing.  The  AMSA  will 
have  the  capability  to  operate  from  short 
i-unways,  thus  permitting  the  use  of 
many  runways  in  the  United  States 
which  provides  a  key  capability  to  dis- 
perse them.  This  adds  dramatically  to 
their  prclaunch  and  survivabUity. 

The  AMSA  will  be  able  to  carrj'  a  sig- 
nificantly fireater  payload  than  the  B-70 
and  even  the  B-52. 

The  AMSA  will  also  be  capable  of 
making  very  valuable  contributions  in 
the  delivery  of  conventional  or  nonnu- 
clear ordnance  which  mission  the  B-70 
could  not  perform. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  assure  the  Senate  that  the  AMSA  is 
not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  a  ■warmed- 
over"  B-70. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  stated  today,  as 
•^    understood    him,    that    we    have    650 
B-52's.  and  450  are  of  the  latest  type. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  distinguished 
Senator  gets  his  mfonnation.  but  that 
simply  is  not  a  fact  from  the  standpoint 
of  accuracy.  We  do  not  have  anywhere 
near  that  number  of  B-52's.  and  nowhere 
near  the  number  of  B-52"s  he  has  noted 
are  of  the  latest  type.  We  have  less  than 
500  B-52's  today,  and  only  280  are  of 
the  latest  tjTe- 

The  suggestion  has  also  been  made  here 
today  that  we  should  initiate  construc- 
tion of  B-52's  again,  and  add  to  the  B-52 
fleet  we  now  have. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  spoke  on  this 
subject  yesterday.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
B-52  will  be  15  or  20  years  old  at  the 
time  the  AMSA  comes  into  being.  Tliat 
means  that  it  is  based  on  a  technolog>- 
of  approximately  5  years  earlier  than 
that.  So  we  are  talking  about  a  tech- 
nology that  is  20  to  25  years  old,  in  the 
mid-1970's  time-frame,  to  meet  a  threat 
that  may  exist  at  that  time — a  current 
threat.  Mr.  President — to  give  us  the 
options  that  are  desirable  as  an  alterna- 
tive, and  as  an  added  burden  to  impose 
on  the  Russians  if  they  are  going  to  at- 
tempt to  meet  a  threat  that  may  confront 
them. 

So  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  should  be  defeated, 
and  we  should  proceed  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  AMSA  on  the  basis  that  has 
been  suggested,  which,  I  again  point  out, 
is  not  a  production  go-ahead.  That  op- 
tion could  be  retained  open  for  a  couple 
of  years,  to  make  a  decision,  but  at  least 
we  would  save  1  year's  time.  If  we 
eventually  need  that  aircraft,  we  would 
save  1  year's  time  from  the  time  that  we 
commenced  to  develop  a  prototype  until 
the  time  it  would  come  into  an  actual 
production-type  model. 

Again  I  point  out,  as  I  have  already 


stated.  Mr.  President,  that  the  deletion 
of  the  FB-111  from  the  program  this 
year  was  on  the  basis  that  the  AMSA 
would  be  speeded  up.  We  are  saving  ap- 
proximately $444  million  by  deletion  of 
the  FB-111  from  the  program  as  initially 
requested  this  year;  so  the  saving  is  sub- 
stantially that  over  what  the  military 
has  recommended  if  we  do  not  go  ahead 
with  a  speeded  up  program  for  the 
AMSA. 

So  I  would  respectfully  submit,  Mr 
President,  that  the  amendment  should 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  or  two  ques- 
tions, since  he  has  mentioned  statistics 
that  I  put  into  the  Record? 

Mr.  CANNON  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  caught  the  exact  correction  that  the 
Senator  was  making.  Did  I  understand 
him  to  say  that  I  had  listed  the  level  of 
the  American  B-52  force  at  a  highei- 
flgui-e  than  is  actually  the  case? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator's  state- 
ment, as  I  understood  it.  was  that  we 
have  650  B-52's,  and  450  are  of  the  latest 
type. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes. 
Mr.    CANNON.    If    I    understood    the 
Senator  coiTcctly.  we  do  not  have  650 
B-52's,  and  we  do  not  have  450  of  the 
latest  type,  either. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  there  may 
have  been  a  misstatement  there,  to  this 
extent;  It  should  have  read  "intercon- 
tinental bombers."  which  would  include 
the  rest  of  the  B-52's  and  the  B-58.  both 
of  which,  I  th'.nk  the  Senator  will  agree, 
are  superior  to  the  Soviet  interconti- 
nental bomber,  the  Bear,  which  is  not 
even  a  jet  aircraft,  but  a  turboprop,  a.s 
the  Senator  knows,  similar  to  our  old 
B-36.  which  we  now  have  discarded. 

Mr.  CANNON  I  would  certainly  agree 
that  both  these  aircraft  are  superior  to 
that;  but  you  do  not  pit  a  bomber  against 
a  bomber  in  a  comparison  of  this  kind: 
you  pit  a  bomber  against  the  defenses 
that  would  be  put  up  against  it,  or  a 
bomber  against  a  fighter. 

But  I  would  submit  that  the  Senator's 
figures  are  still  wrong.  We  do  not  have 
650- 


Mr.  McGO\^ERN.  I  think  646  is  the 
figure  I  quoted,  including  both  types. 

Mr.  C.A.NNON  Even  so,  that  would 
mean  we  would  have  to  have  146  B-58's. 
and  we  never  did  build  146  B-58's.  I 
think  the  total  figure  was  86  B-58's  that 
we  built. 

Mr.  McGOVERN  The  figures  were 
based  on  tables  prepared  by  the  House 
.^rmed  Senices  Committee,  and  another 
study  by  a  reputable  authority  that  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  issue  of  Janes 
"Fighting  Ships." 

But  I  shall  not  quibble  •with  the  Sena- 
tor. Whether  it  is  500  or  600,  the  point 
is  that  at  the  time  I  was  talking  about. 
the  total  mix  of  our  weapons  sj-stems 
was  far  superior. 

I  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
So\-iets  had  some  90  intercontinental 
bombers.  So.  let  us  take  a  round  figure 
of  500  for  the  United  States;  we  would 
still  have  them  outnumbered  better  than 
5  to  1  on  bombers;  and  we  have  a 
superior  bomber,  as  the  Senator  himself 
readily  agrees. 
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In  Secretary  Clifford's  posture  state- 
ment, he  used  the  figure  646. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
tlie  Senator  from  South  Dakota  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  point,  whether  it  is  right 
at  646  or  whether  it  is  546.  The  point  is 
that  we  have  an  overwhelming  superi- 
ority. What  I  was  stressing  at  the  time 
I  used  those  figures  was  the  total  mix. 
I  cited  over  a  thousand  ICBM's  that  we 
have,  the  656  warheads  that  we  have 
mounted  on  our  submarine  force,  our 
3,000  tactical  aircraft  that  are  capable 
of  striking  targets  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  then,  on  top  of  that,  a  bomber 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  tells 
us  can  be  completely  operational  into 
the  1980's.  I  think  in  view  of  the  over- 
whelming nature  of  that  strike  force,  a 
principal  argument  on  our  strike  capac- 
ity is  not  to  question  whether  there  is  a 
dispute-about  the  exact  number  we  might 
have.  I  defer  to  the  Senator  on  that,  if 
that  is  of  concern. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  point 
out  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  comparing 
the  number  of  bombers  we  have  against 
the  number  of  bombers  the  Russiaiis 
have.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  bomber  against 
bomber.  The  question  is  whether  we  are 
strategically  superior  so  that  we  could 
accept  a  first  strike  and  inflict  unac- 
ceptable damage  on  them  in  return. 

I  have  no  doubt  today  in  my  mind  that 
we  could  do  that. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  mid-70's. 
1975  through  1977.  As  we  know,  the 
Russians  are  practically  even  with  us  on 
ICBM  capacity  and  ICBMs.  True,  they 
have  less  capacity  to  inflict  damage  on 
us  with  bombers  than  we  have  to  inflict 
damage  on  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  addi- 
tional 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
an  additional  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
to  keep  in  mind  that  we  are  '^alklng  about 
the  mid-70's  with  respect  to  the  airplane 
we  are  talking  about.  Of  the  less  than 
500  B-52s  we  have  now.  a  lot  of  them 
are  older  models.  I  believe  there  are  280 
G  and  H  models. 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe  that  an 
airplane  based  on  a  technology  25  years 
old  could  keep  ahead  with  the  defenses 
that  could  be  put  against  it.  That  is  my 
objection  against  an  airplane  that  could 
be  overwhelmed  by  other  defenses. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senators  argu- 
ment would  carry  more  force  if  we  were 
solely  dependent  upon  the  bomber.  But 
we  have  an  enormous  striking  power 
from  submarines  and  from  land.  This  in- 
volves an  enormous  expenditure.  Then 
there  would  be  an  additional  system  on 
top  of  that  recognized  superiority.  Our 
missile  power  is  not  for  defense.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CANNON.  "Mr.  President,  that 
would  not  give  us  one  bit  of  added  capa- 
bility. It  would  merely  add  to  the  capa- 


bility we  have  today  for  the  bombers.  It 
is  a  logical  development.  Just  as  the  talk 
now  is  about  the  follow-on  with  the 
Poseiden.  for  the  Polaris,  it  is  a  continu- 
ation to  give  us  the  capability  which 
would  make  the  Russians  defend  against 
three  possibilities,  and  not  merely  have 
to  worry  about  one,  if  they  have  a  sur- 
prise attack. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  opposition  has  only  2 
minutes.  I  shall  use  that  time  to  cover 
quite  briefly  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  come  to  the  Chamber  that  the 
amount  that  the  committee  put  In  the 
bill  is  altogether  and  exclusively  for  re- 
search. It  would  not  start  production  of 
even  a  prototype  plane.  However,  it  will 
bring  us  up  to  the  real  decision  to  be 
made  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  we  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  surveys.  I  point  out 
that  this  is  not  anji,hing  that  has  mush- 
roomed up  lately.  A  year  ago  our  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  conducted  an 
exhaustive  and  detailed  study  into  the 
status  of  our  strategic  power  as  compared 
to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  held 
extensive  hearings  on  the  subject. 

In  September  of  1968  we  issued  an  ex- 
tensive report.  Among  other  things,  we 
said: 

We  fetl  that  the  prompt  development  and 
deployment  of  a  new  long-range  advance 
manned  strategic  bomber  is  essential  to  as- 
sure that  we  retain  this  flexibility  into  the 
late  seventies  and  eighties,  when  the  aging 
B-52  and  the  interim  PB-lH  may  be  in- 
capable of  coping  with  the  sophisticated  de- 
fense environment  which  is  expected  during 
that  time. 

That  report  was  concurred  in  by  all 
members  of  the  subcommittee  at  that 
time  with  the  exception  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  The  membership  of  the 
subcommittee  at  that  time  included  the 
Senator  from  West  Vii-ginia  ^Mr.  Byrdi, 
whom  we  regret  losing  to  another  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President.  I  rest  the  case  upon  the 
showing  that  has  been  made  here.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  use  my  few  remaining 
minutes  to  summarize  the  arguments 
that  have  been  made. 

I  stress  in  the  first  instance  that  the 
pending  amendment  would  not  kill  the 
advanced  manned  strategic  aircraft  pro- 
gram. I  cite  the  words  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  on  yesterday 
when  he  said: 

The  alternative  between  the  committee 
and  the  proponents  of  the  amendment  is 
with  reference  to  the  rate  of  progress  that 
we  maice  during  this  fiscal  year. 

That  is  an  exact  statement  of  the 
thrust  of  the  amendment  which  would 
reduce  the  $100  million  listed  in  the  bill 
for  continued  research  and  development 
and  testing  and  evaluation  of  this  bomb- 
er to  $20  million,  for  a  practical  saving 
of  some  $80  million  in  fiscal  1970. 

That  would  have  the  effect,  if  we  move 
at  that  level  in  fiscal  1970.  of  delaying 
by  1  year  the  availability  of  the  plane. 
They  will  come  in,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  in  1978  instead  of 
in  1977. 


Mr.  President.  I  can  find  no  compelling 
need  to  move  ahead  on  an  accelerated 
scale  this  year.  The  B-52's  presently  in 
force,  in  combination  with  the  FB-Uls 
and  the  B-58's,  are  expected  to  last  into 
the  1980s. 

If  we  need  any  bomber  capability  in 
our  offensive  or  deterrent  mix,  we  will 
have  it  well  after  the  time  it  is  expected 
that  this  bomber  under  consideration 
today  will  become  operational,  even  if  the 
amendment  under  consideration  is 
agreed  to.  * 

In  light  of  the  experience  with  the 
B-70  which  was  canceled  after  an  ex- 
penditure of  nearly  $1.5  billion  and  the 
construction  of  two  prototype  planes.  I 
think  the  Senate  should  satisfy  itself 
that  programs  of  this  kind  are  clearly 
needed  before  they  are  £iccelerated. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  committee  is 
calling  for  a  fourfold  increase  of  funds 
for  the  reseaixh  and  development  phases 
of  this  bomber,  unless  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri made  a  most  persuasive  point  in 
reminding  us  that  the  preeminent  role 
of  the  bomber  in  our  strategic  role  has 
been  assumed  by  the  missiles,  both  land- 
based  and  submarine-launched  ballistic 
missile,  which  are  superior  from  the 
standpoint  of  speed,  leliability.  penetra- 
bility, and  certainty  of  the  probe. 

There  are  other  fact^jrs  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  before  we  accelerate  this 
very  costly  bomber  program. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  ask  them- 
selves why  the  Soviets  have  made  a  de- 
cision not  to  move  ahead  with  any  sig- 
nificant expansion  of  the  bomber. 

I  hope  that  they  will  keep  in  mind  that 
this  project,  fully  funded,  will  cost  up  to 
$12  billion  by  the  time  the  operation  of 
the  plane  is  made  possible,  and  that  one 
would  have  to  double  that  figure  in  terms 
of  operational  cost  over  a  10-year  period. 

We  are  talking  about  weapons  systems 
here  on  which  the  cost  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  ABM  that  we  debated  here  for 
many  weeks. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Senators  to  support 
the  amendment  which  would  not  only 
save  some  $80  million  in  fiscal  1970  that 
we  urgently  need  for  other  purposes,  but 
would  also  give  us  a  little  more  time  to 
look  thoughtfully  and  critically  at  what 
could  prove  to  be  a  very  costly  and  dis- 
astrous mistake. 

I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  what  is 
the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  qaes- 
tion  is  on  the  adoption  of  amendment  No. 
130.  offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  The  hour  of  4  o'clock  has 
arrived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was  ^« 

called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  oumey 

the    senior    Senator    from    Washington  Hajisen 

(Mr.  Magnuson)  .  If  he  were  present  and  ^""fi'^ 

voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  Sruskf 

permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote    "yea."  mouye 

I  therefore  withhold  my  vote.  Jackson 


McClellMi  Scott 

McOee  Smith 

Mclntyw  Spong 

Metcalf  Stcnnls 

MlUer  StevenB 

Montoy*  Talmadpe 

Mundt  Thurmond 

Muiphy  Tower 

Pearson  Williams,  Del. 

Jordan  N  C         Percv  Yarborough 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  (when  his  name  was     •'fj^^  i^iiho    ruJ^u  Young,  n.  Dak. 

called ) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with      Long  saiweuter 

the  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.     present   and  giving  live  pairs,  as 

FuLBRicHT) .  If  he  were  present  and  vot-  previously  recorded— 2 

ing,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  per-        Mansfield,  for. 

mitted   to  vote,  I   would  vote  "nay."   I        sparkman.  against. 

therefore  withhold  my  vote.  j,ot  voting— 9 

The  bUl  clerk  resumed  and  concluded     ^^^                  puibright  Hughes 

the  call  of  the  roll.                                                      Burdlck               Ooldwater  Magnuson 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the     Dominick          Hartke  Prouty 

Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  and 

the    Senator    from    Washington     (Mr 


to  the  desk  another  amendment  designed 
to  take  its  place,  an  amendment  we 
worked  out  with  the  chairman  of  the 

committee. 

I  a&k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  not  be  reed.  I  shall  explain 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Amend- 
ment No.  123  is  withdrawn,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  a  new  section, 
as  loUows: 

•Sec.  402.  Funds  authorized  lor  appro- 
priation under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  not  be  available  for  payment  of  inde- 


pendent research  and  development,  bid  and 

So  Mr.  McGovern's  amendment   <No.     proi>o.sa1.  and  other  technical  effort  costs  in 

130)  was  rejected.  "•  total  amount  in  excess  of  $468,000,000.  The 


Magntson)    are  absent  on  official  busi-  '  ^     STENNIS    Mr    President,  1  move     foregoing  limitation  shall  not  apply  in  the 

ness  that   thP  Spnate  reconsider  the  vote  by     <:a*«  °^  formally  advertised  contract*  or  to 

"Tfurther  announce  that  the  senator  '^^^,Xe^^n<l^^t!rei"t^r           other  firmly  fixed  price  contract,  competiveiy 

from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  j^   bYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move     ^'^"^"^O' 

Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pdlbricht^  ,  ^^  ^^y  ^^^^j^  motion  on  the  table.                           Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

the  Senator  from  Iowa   (Mr.  Hughes^,  j^g  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was     for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend - 

and    the    Senator    from    Indiana    (Mr.  agreed  to.                                                         ment. 

BayhI  ,  are  necessarily  absent.  j^^j,  pROXMIRE  obtained  the  floor.             The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and  j^j.'  sTENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  senator  from  Wisconsin  yield?  pect  this  will  take  just  a  short  time,  less 
Hughes^  ,  would  vote  yea.  j^  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator     than  half  an  hour. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North  from  Mississippi.  ttnakimotts-conscnt  agrbimxnt 
Dakota  (Mr.  Bitrijick)  is  paired  with  the  j^j..  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  so  far  as  j^j.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominhck)  .  j_he  chairman  knows,  the  amendment  just  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  j^jgcted  was  the  last  major  amendment  limitation  on  the  pending  amendment  of 
North  Sakota  would  vote  "yea  and  the  that  relates  to  what  we  call  the  weaponry-  gg  minutes-  15  minutes  under  the  con- 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay.  ^j.  hardware  of  the  bill.  Tliere  may  be  an-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^e  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  Qt^er  amendment  that  will  affect  one  of  qtennisi  and  15  minutes  under  the  con- 
(Mr.  Hartke)  is  paired  with  the  Senator  ^^e  weapons,  but  I  understand  that  it  is  ^^.^^  ^j  ^^^  proposer  of  the  amendment, 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  GoldwaterK  If  pres-  ^ot  proposed  to  strike  out  any  of  the  ^j^^  Senator  from  V/isconsin  iMr.  Prox- 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  money  authorized.                                             mire). 

would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  There  are  several  additional  regula-        ^j^g  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

Arizona  would  vote  "nay."  tory  amendments,  which  I  shall  men-     objection'  The  Chair  hears  none   and  it 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen-  tjon  quite  briefly.                                               jg  so  ordered, 

ator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick'  and  xhe    Senator    from    Wisconsin    (Mr.                          ^^^^^^^^_^_ 

the  Senator   from  Arizona    (Mr.  Gold-  proxmire)  has  an  amendment  regarding 

WATER)    are  necessarily  absent.  research,  a  matter  as  to  which,  perhaps,                  ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

The     Senator     from     Vermont     (Mr.  the  committee  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 

Prottty)  is  detained  on  official  business,  consin  can  make  a  joint  recommendation 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo-  to  the  Senate, 

rado  (Mr.  Dominick)  is  paired  with  the  Another  amendment  relates  to  militarj- 

Senator  from  North  Dakota  ( Mr.  Bur-  foreign  aid.  which  was  before  the  Senate 

DICK) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen-  at  one  time,  and  which  will  be  offered  by 

ator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay"  and  the     Senator      from     Kentucky-      (Mr.     \qsiT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 

the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  would  Cooper).                                                              OF    THE    CANADIAN    HOUSE    OF 

vote  "yea."  Another  amendment  relates  to  outside         COMMONS 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ari-  reports  and  will  be  offered  by  the  Senator         j^  (JHURCH.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 

zona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  is  paired  with  the  from  Arkansas.  I  think  we  can  now  a^ee    ^ave  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  we 

Senator  from  Indiana   (Mr.  Hartke)  .  If  upon   language   with    reference   to   that     ^ave  with  us  in  the  Chamber  today  seven 

present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  amendment.                                                     Members  of  the  Canadian  House  of  Com- 

Arizona  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen-  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  may     ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^j.  ^^^^^    ^  ^g  mv  priv- 

ator  from  Indiana  would  vote  "yea."  offer  an  amendment  with  reference  to    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  introduce  them  to 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  32,  creation  of  a  committee.                                 ^^le  Senate 

najs  56,  as  foUows:  So  far  as  the  chairman  knows,  that  is  a         As  all  of  us  know,  we  have  no  better 

(No.  88  Leg.]  summary  of  the  amendments  that  may     ^^^^^^  ^  the  worid  than  the  Canadian.'^. 

YEAS — 33  ^^  offered.                                     .  »v,  *            They    have    been    good    and    stalwart 

Bynt  w.  va.      Hatfield            Pastore  ,   "J^^^  ''  ^"S' ^'JirfhT  r  AO  with     neighbors  in  ever>-  way.  I  consider  it  m 

casT                 Javits                PeU  lates  to  an  inqmry  by   the  GAO  uith     ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  present  to  the  Senate  the 

Church             ^/"^f'^y          r°T!"l  reference  to  profits  on  defense  contracts.                 ^  gentlemen  now  standing  in  the 

^^b,          m^^c^T  we  will  work  on  that  some  more  with     f\,  ^^ner  of  the  Chamber.  If  they  wkI 

McG^em         saxbe  the  Senator  from  Connnecticut,  who  is     remain  standing  while  I  introduce  them 

Mondaie           Symington  holding  hearings  on  the  GAO  now.             j^.^  name   we  will  give  them  our  cordial 

wuiSnj,  That  is  a  quick  summary  of  the  situ-     g^eeUng.' 

Young,  Ohio  ation.                                                                Robert    Douglas     George    Stanbury. 

If  we  can  move  along  now,  I  do  not  see     Meml>er  from  York-Scarborotigh ;  mem- 

NAYS — 68  why  we  should  not  be  able  to  finish  up     jjgj.  qj  3roadc€isting  Films  and  Assistance 

Aiken                Bible                 Dodd  the  bill,  with  a  little  luck,  tomorrow.           to  the  Arts  Committee,  and  Official  Lan- 

Aiien                 Boggj                Dole  amendment  no.  i23.  as  modified              guages  Bill  C-120  Committee. 

AUott                  Brooke                Eastland  &-"»                ,,       ^       * 

Anderson           Byrd,  Va.           Eiiender  Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President,    I         Mr.  Jean-Pierre  Goyer.  Member  from 

Baker               caimon            Ervin  should  like  to  call  UP  my  amendment.  I     Saint-Laurent;  member  of  External  Af- 

f^  withdraw  amendment  No.  123  and  send    fairs  and  National  Defence  Committee. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho. 
Provided  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor. 


Cook 
Cooper 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

GoodeU 

Gravel 

Harris 

Hart 


Moss 
Muskle 
Nelson 
Packwood 


Bellmon 
Bennett 


Cotton 
Curtta 
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Mr.  Marcel  Prudhomme,  Member 
from  Montreal ;  member  of  External  Af- 
fairs and  National  Defence  and  Library 
of  Parliament  Committees. 

Mr.  Warren  Allmand,  Member  from 
Montreal:  member  of  External  Affairs 
and  National  Defence  and  of  Transport 
and  Communications  Committees. 

Mr.  Lincoln  MacCaulay  Alexander, 
Member  from  Hamilton;  member  of 
Justice  and  Legal  Affairs  and  of  Labour. 
Manpower  and  Immigration  Committees. 

Mr.  John  Edward  Broadbent,  Member 
from  Oshawa- Whitby  Riding :  member  of 
Labour,  Manpower  and  Immigration  and 
Regional  Development  Committees. 

Mr.  John  Michael  Forrestall,  Member 
from  Nova  Scotia;  member  of  External 
Affairs  and  National  Defense  and  of 
Printing  Committees. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  rece«e-for  2  minutes,  so  that  Senators 
may  meet  our  distinguished  guests,  with 
the  time  not  to  be  taken  out  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  4  o'clock  and  24  min- 
utes pjn.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
4  o'clock  and  26  minutes  p.m. 

Diiring  the  recess,  the  distinguished 
guests  were  greeted  by  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the 
Senate  reassembled  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  i  Mr.  Pack- 
wood  in  the  chair) . 


MESSAGE    FROM   THE   HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED Bn.TS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

S.  1686.  An  act  relating  to  age  limits  In 
connection  with  appointments  to  the  U.S. 
Park  I>olice;  and 

S.  1766.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  Judgment  recovered  by  the  Con- 
federated Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  Plat- 
head  Reservation,  Montana,  In  paragraph  11. 
docket  numbered  50233,  United  States  Court 
of  Claims,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT.  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1970 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  test  facilities  at  Kwajalein  Missile 
Range,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not 
be  taken  out  of  either  side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  must 
have  quiet  so  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin 'Mr.  Proxmirb)  may  be  heard. 
This  is  a  highly  important  matter  and 
concerns  about  $600  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Defense  spends  billions  of 
dollars  each  year  on  research  and  devel- 
opment contracts.  Many  persons  have 
questioned  the  high  level  of  military 
spending  in  this  area,  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  made  a  significant 
reduction  in  the  funds  authorized  this 
year,  a  reduction  which  I  certainly 
applaud  and  support. 

There  is  another,  lesser  known  R.  &  D. 
program,  however,  distinct  from  the 
multibillion-dollar  contract  program 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Independent 
R.  &  D.  It  is  an  apt  title  for  this  program, 
for  the  contractors  who  receive  I.R.  &  D. 
funds  are  free  to  spend  them  independ- 
ent of  any  contracts  they  may  have  with 
the  Government,  and  independent  of  al- 
most all  Government  controls. 

Last  year  $685  million  was  spent  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  I.R.  &  D. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  contractual 
controls  were  exercised  over  these  pub- 
lic fimds,  and  very  little  administrative 
controls  of  any  kind,  very  serious  ques- 
tions need  to  be  raised  about  the  man- 
agement of  this  program. 

But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Penta- 
gon is  already  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  its  R.  &  D.  contracts,  an  even 
more  serious  question  must  be  asked: 
What  Is  the  justification  for  this  pro- 
gram? How  do  we  justify  spending  about 
$8  billion  a  year  on  military  R.  &  D.  con- 
tracts, and  another  $685  million  on  non- 
contracted  Independent  R.  &  D.?  Does 
this  not  represent  duplication  of  effort 
of  the  most  extreme  kind? 

Independent  R.  &  D.  represents  one  of 
the  most  serious  and  little  known  prob- 
lems in  Government  procurement.  It  is 
a  disturbing  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  exercises  little  or  no  control  over 
the  amount  of  public  money  paid  to  con- 
tractors for  Independent  R.  &  D.  and 
related  expenses.  What  is  even  more  dis- 
turbing is  the  fact  that  Department  of 
Defense  is  now  planning  to  completely 
eliminate  the  little  control  it  now  exer- 
cises and  instead  to  subsDitute  a  formula 
to  pay  such  costs. 

In  order  to  fully  understand  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem,  a  full  explanation 
of  independent  research  and  develop- 
ment and  its  related  costs  is  necessary. 

Let  me  point  out  first  of  all  that  Inde- 
pendent R.  &  D.  is  not  the  same  as  re- 
search and  development.  It  is  essential 


that  the  two  programs  be  clearly  distin- 
guished. In  contrast  to  federally  con- 
tracted research  and  development,  I.R. 
&  D.  is  not  sponsored,  or  administered  di- 
rectly by  the  Government.  Under  an 
I.R.  &  D.  program,  as  distinguished  from 
a  Govenunent  contracted  R.  &  D.  pro- 
gram, the  contractor  is  free  to  decide 
whether  to  perform  I.R.  &  D.  in  the  area 
of  military  products  or  commercial  items. 
Under  I.R.  it  D.  programs,  the  initiation, 
control,  and  direction  of  I.R.  &  D.  proj- 
ects rests  with  the  independent  contrac- 
tor, not  the  Government,  as  under 
normal  R.  &  D.  of  crucial  importance  un- 
der an  IB..  &  D.  program  is  the  fact  that 
the  work  done  does  not  have  to  be  di- 
rected toward  the  completion  of  govern- 
ment contract  work.  It  can  be  totally  un- 
related to  government  business. 

Closely  related  to  I.R.  &  D.  are  two 
other  technical  cost  items  normally  con- 
sidered with  I.R.  ii  D.  The  first  of  these 
are  bidding  and  proposal  expenses.  These 
costs  result  from  the  technical  effort  in- 
volved in  preparing  bids  and  proposals 
for  Government  contract  work.  These 
costs  are  always  imderwritten  100  per- 
cent by  the  Government.  The  signif- 
icance of  this  fact  will  become  clear 
shortly.  The  second  related  area  of  tech- 
nical expense  is  knovm  as  Other  Tech- 
nical Effort — OTE.  Despite  repeated  ef- 
forts, I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  a  clear 
and  satisfactory  definition  of  this  cate- 
gory of  expense  from  the  Pentagon.  No 
one  seems  to  be  able  to  precisely  define 
the  nature  or  purposes  of  this  expense 
item.  The  Government  Accoimting  Of- 
fice, in  an  extensive  study  released  last 
July,  suggests  that  other  technical  effort 
should  be  considered  along  with  inde- 
pendent research  and  development  since 
"it  appears  that  t;  substantial  portion  of 
this  amount  involves  technical  effort 
similar  to  I.R.  &  D."  Like  bidding  and 
proposal  expenses,  other  technical  ef- 
fort expenses  are  always  underwritten 
100  percent  by  the  Government. 

Essential  to  an  imderstanding  of  inde- 
pendent research  and  development  and 
these  two  related  areas  of  technical  costs 
is  the  fact  that  the  Government  does  not 
contract  for  the  work.  In  effect,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  presented  a  bill  for  services 
rendered  which  it  never  specifically  re- 
quested. The  usual  justification  for  this 
astonishing  practice  is  that  I.R.  &  D. 
provides  the  broad  technical  capability 
needed  by  a  comi>any  to  meet  future  Gov- 
ernment contract  needs.  Exactly  what 
capabilities  are  being  developed  has 
never  been  clear.  The  term  "teclonical 
capability  '  is  so  broad  and  so  vague  that 
literally  anything  has  been  accepted. 
Cm-rent  armed  services  procurement 
regulations  state: 

An  I.R.  &  D.  project,  to  be  acceptable,  must 
be  related  to  the  product  lines  for  which 
the   government  has  contracts. 

The  interpretation  of  the  term 
"product  lines"  has  been  unclear  since 
the  publication  of  the  armed  services 
procurement  regulations.  Just  exactly 
what  type  of  I.R.  &  D.  work  has  been 
accepted  in  the  past  is  shown  by  the 
following  examples : 

j  EXAMPLES 

A  report  issued  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  in  March  1967  contains 
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several  interesting  examples  of  techiil- 
cal  efforts  imdertaken  by  a  contractor 
for  private  purposes  which  were  charged 
to  the  Government.  For  instance,  the 
contractor  spent  funds  on  an  analysis 
and  commentary  on  a  proposal  by  Euro- 
space,  a  nonprofit,  nonpolltical  organi- 
zation whose  members  were  from  Euro- 
pean industry.  The  purpose  of  Eurospace 
was  to  promote  space  activities  in  Eu- 
rope. The  contractor,  as  a  corresponding 
member,  had  been  invited  by  Eurospace 
to  undertake  a  study.  However,  the  con- 
tractor charged  the  cost  of  the  study  to 
bid  and  proposal  expense  and  ultimately 
allocated  these  costs  to  Government  con- 
tracts. 

In  another  example,  the  same  con- 
tractor claimed  reimbursement  imder 
Government  contracts  for  studies  pur- 
sued after  it  had  been  notified  that  the 
Government  was  not  interested  in  the 
proposals.  While  part  of  this  cost  was 
disallowed  by  the  Government,  more 
than  half  was  not  questioned  even 
though  the  work  was  not  desired  by  the 
Government. 

In  still  another  case,  the  same  com- 
pany charged  to  Government  contracts 
what  it  termed  "contract  capability 
costs."  These  were  costs  incurred  in  sup- 
poil  of  four  major  proposals  after  they 
had  been  submitted.  Some  of  these  costs 
were  incurred  after  the  company  was 
informed  that  contracts  had  been  award- 
ed to  other  companies.  Some  of  the  work 
involved  was  reported  by  the  company 
to  have  been  company  funded  but  never- 
theless the  cost  was  charged  to  contract 
capability  work  orders  and  ultimately 
was  passed  to  Government  contracts. 

What  is  more  frightening  is  the  fact 
that  a  i-ecent  "clarification"  of  the  term 
'product  lines  '  issued  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment would  seem  to  condone  such 
piactices.  Defense  Procurement  Circular 
No.  7  specifically  states  that  the  quoted 
ASPR  requirement  does  not  mean  that 
the  I.R.  &  D.  project  must  directly  bene- 
fit, or  be  related  specifically  to  products 
for  which  the  Government  has  contracts. 
Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  result  of 
all  of  this  is  that  imder  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  armed  services  pro- 
cui-ement  regulation,  the  Government 
would  appear  to  give  up  all  hope  of  con- 
trolling such  expenditures.  The  proposed 
ASPR  revision  does  not  require  a  show- 
ing that  independent  research  and  de- 
velopment bears  any  relationship  at  all 
to  Government  contract  product  lines. 
The  inescapable  conclusion  is  that  the 
Defense  Department,  faced  with  wide- 
spread abuse  of  I.R.  &  D.  provisions,  has 
decided  to  throw  in  the  towel  completely 
and  let  the  contractor  decide  how  much 
the  Government  should  pay  him. 

Faced  with  a  rising  crescendo  of  pro- 
test over  the  abuses  of  the  I.R.  &  D.  pro- 
gram, the  contractors  involved  have  ral- 
lied in  justification  of  I.R.  &  D.  expendi- 
tures. Recently.  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Rogers  of  the  Mitre  Corp. 
Mr.  Rogers,  former  Deputy  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  also 
served  for  a  short  time  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. In  his  letter  to  me,  he  makes  a  very 
interesting  point  in  support  of  continuing 


I.R.  <i  D.  programs.  He  first  o.'  all  quotes 
a  letter  from  Secretary  Weaver  to  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Clifford,  in  which  the 
Housing  Secretary  suggests  that  a  broad 
interpretation  of  the  Armed  Forces  pro- 
curement regulations  applicable  to  I.R. 
&  D.  could  encourage  Defense  contrac- 
tors to  address  a  larger  fraction  of  their 
I.R.  &  D.  work  to  domestic  related  areas. 
Mr.  Rogers  is  completely  in  favor  of  this 
idea,  and  enthusiastically  endorses 
"technological  progress  made  by  Defense 
contractors  in  such  areas  as  low-cost 
militarj'  housing,  more  efficient  hospital 
design,  and  so  forth." 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  Mr.  Rogers  that  this  countrj-  needs 
better  low-cost  housing  and  improved 
hospital  design.  But  the  question  may  be 
asked:  Why  should  funds  appropriated 
to  the  military  be  used  for  nonmilitary 
purposes?  Would  it  not  be  more  pre;  er 
and  efficient  to  appropriate  fimds  to  ci- 
vilian agencies  to  manage  civilian  pro- 
grams? Mr.  Rogers,  in  his  own  way,  has 
presented  us  v.ith  the  crux  of  the  I.R. 
&  D.  problem.  More  and  more  the  con- 
tinued justification  for  the  provision  of 
I.R.  &  D.  has  rested  on  arguments  such  ais 
those  advanced  by  Mr.  Rogers.  The  ex- 
penditure of  I.R.  &  D  moneys  is  going  for 
research  activities  totally  unrelated  to 
military  needs.  Defense  contractors  are 
encouraged  to  use  DOD  funds  to  expand 
•their  commercial  business  and  on  proj- 
ects designed  to  assist  in  the  solution  of 
our  domestic  problems.  Mr.  President,  if 
we  need  better  housing,  why  should  not 
the  money  be  given  to  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  which 
specializes  in  this  area?  Does  it  make 
sense  to  use  our  military'  program  to  sup- 
port nonmilitar>'  projects  in  order  to  jus- 
tify an  outmoded  form  of  exE>enditure 
known  as  independent  research  and  de- 
velopment? If  the  Government  really 
needs  increased  research  into  our  domes- 
tic problems,  let  us  give  the  money  to 
those  who  are  best  equipped  to  spend  it — 
those  people  who  are  specialists  in  the 
field  who  can  give  the  taxpayer  the  most 
for  his  research  dollar. 

The  almost  total  lack  of  control  over 
independent  R.  ti  D.  by  the  Government 
is  dramatically  shown  by  a  review  of  re- 
cent expenditures  for  this  work.  A  recent 
DOD  audit  covering  94  of  the  Depart- 
ment's major  contractors  shows  that 
from  a  total  of  $459  million  in  1963. 
I.R.  &  D.  and  related  costs  have  .sky- 
rocketed to  $685  million  in  1968. 
Although  sales  by  the  contractors 
to  DOD  have  increased  by  only  28  per- 
cent between  1963  and  1968 — $17,916.- 
000.000  to  $22.875,000,000 — for  those 
covered  by  the  study,  the  amount  of  com- 
bined I.R.  &  D.  and  related  costs  reim- 
bursed by  the  Government  to  these  same 
contractors  has  increased  by  49.2  per- 
cent— $459,000,000  to  $685,000.000 — a 
percentage  increase  almost  double  the 
peicentage  increase  in  sales  to  DOT.  The 
problem  has  become  especially  acute  in 
the  past  year.  Although  contractor  sales 
to  DOD  increased  by  only  7.4  percent  be- 
tween 1967  and  1968.  the  amount  of  I.R. 
&  D.  and  related  costs  reimbuised  by 
the  Government  for  the  same  period  in- 
creased by  14.3  percent,  a  percentage  in- 
crease almost  twice  the  percentage  in- 


crease in  Government"  contract  work.  All 
of  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Government  is  already  spending  over  $8 
billion  a  year  for  regularly  contracted 
research  and  development. 

What  this  amounts  to  is  that  the  pub- 
lic is  being  asked  to  support  imcontroUed 
spending. 

ContraiT  to  the  practices  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Pentagon  does 
not  know  how  much  it  will  pay  and  does 
not  control  the  amount  it  will  pay  for 
independent  R.  &  D.  On  occasion,  ad- 
vanced agreements  with  contractors  are 
made  by  the  service  branches  for  future 
I.R.  &  D.  in  defense  work.  But  this  is  the 
exception,  not  the  inile.  The  Government 
does  not  normally  know  even  the  pro- 
grams for  which  it  will  end  up  paying 
the  costs.  In  other  words,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  often  does  not  even 
know  what  kind  of  programs  or  even  the 
areas  in  which  independent  R.  &  D 
money  will  be  applied  by  the  contractors 

Fuithermore.  the  Government  obtains 
no  rights  whatsoever  to  any  inventions 
arising  from  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  public  spending  in  the  Penta- 
gon I.R.  &  D.  program 

The  general  Government  policy  ex- 
pressed in  the  Presidential  memorandum 
of  October  10.  1963.  provides  that  the 
Government  should  receive  at  least  a 
nonexlusive  royalty-free  license  in  any 
case  where  an  invention  or  discoverj'  is 
made  under  a  Government  contract  for 
research  and  development  Yet,  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  obtain  eveii  a  license 
to  use  inventions  which  it  has  paid  the 
contractor  to  invent  with  independent 
R.  &  D.  funds.  In  one  case,  a  single  con- 
tractor received  23  patents  during  a  3- 
year  period.  22  of  which  were  supported 
by  I.R.  &  D.  fimds. 

The  bizarre  result  is  that  the  public 
first  subsidizes  the  invention  through 
the  independent  R.  &  D.  program.  The 
contractor  then  obtains  a  patent  for  the 
invention  and.  in  effect,  has  a  Govern- 
ment-guaranteed monopoly  which  he  can 
market  to  the  consumer  at  monopoly 
prices,  or  sell  back  to  the  Government; 
that  is.  if  the  Government  wants  to  use 
the  invention  brought  about  through 
Government  fimds,  it  may  actually  have 
to  pay  a  royalty  to  its  contractor. 

Last  week  Senator  Pulbricht  referi-ed 
to  militar>-  procurement  as  a  degenerate 
form  of  capitaii.;m.  Some  may  think  that 
a  somewhat  harsh  description  of  the 
overall  program,  but  there  is  no  more 
accurate  way  to  describe  I.R.  &  D.  in  my 
judgment. 

The  I.R.  &  D.  program  is  an  uncontrol- 
led Government  subsidj-  and  an  unjusti- 
fied public  dole.  The  funds  expended  rep- 
resent an  extreme  form  of  waste,  mis- 
management, and  a  misallocation  of 
public  resources. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  understand 
the  wasted  money  resulting  from  the 
DOD  policy  is  to  look  at  the  policy  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  I.R.  &  D. 
AEC  does  not  allow  a  contractor  to  charge 
to  the  Government  the  cost  of  independ- 
ent K.  &  D.  unless  it  is  specifically  set 
forth  in  a  contract.  In  addition,  costs 
are  allowed  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
provide  a  direct  or  indirect  benefit  to 
contract  work.  The  pertinent  AEC  regu- 
lation states  the  following: 
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AEC  does  not  accept  •  general  allocation  of 
Independent  researcb  and  development  costs. 
Such  ooeta  are  considered  unallowable  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  speolflcally  set  forth  In 
the  contract.  Reeearch  and  development  costs 
may  be  made  allowable  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  provide  a  direct  or  Indirect  benefit 
to  the  contract  work. 

The  reRulation  specifically  describes 
the  nature  of  unallowable  projects.  For 
example,  individual  I.R.  &  D.  projects 
are  not  accepted  when:  First,  they  are 
primarily  of  a  promotional  nature,  that 
is,  projects  directed  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  new  business  unrelated  to  the 
Government  contract;  second,  they  are 
studies  or  projects  which  are  undertaken 
in  whole  or  in  part  for  other  customers; 
third,  they  duplicate  R.  &  D.  work  that 
AEC  has  sponsored. 

The  difference  in  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  two  different  policies, 
that  of  DOD  and  that  of  AEC,  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  example:  A  recent 
AEC  survey  indicates  that  for  77  con- 
tracts-with  eontract  costs  totaling  $150 
million,  ABO- allowed  about  1.4  percent  of 
contract  costs  for  I.R.  &  D. — $2.1  million. 
Had  DOD  principles  been  applied,  AEC 
estimates  that  2.15  percent  of  contract 
costs  would  have  been  reimbursed  for 
I.R.  ti  D.,  a  percentage  almost  double 
the  amount  for  I.R.  &  D.  expenses  allowed 
under  AEC  policy. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  some  contrac- 
tors enter  into  advance  agreements  with 
the  Government  with  respect  to  the  proj- 
ects for  which  I.R.  &  D.  funds  will  be 
spent  over  the  following  year.  If  we  are 
to  have  an  I.R.  &  D.  program  at  all,  ad- 
vance agreements  certainly  give  to  the 
Government  a  degree  of  control  over  it 
that  it  does  not  presently  have.  Advance 
agreements  at  least  give  the  Government 
an  opportunity  to  decide  whether  pro- 
posed expenditures  by  a  private  contrac- 
tor will  In  any  way  benefit  the  Govern- 
ment. 

However,  contractors  have  resisted 
even  this  modicum  of  government  con- 
trol. Many  contractors  have  been  unwill- 
ing to  negotiate  advance  agreements.  And 
in  a  case  decided  by  the  Armed  Services 
Board  of  Contract  Appeals  on  August  8, 
1967— ASBCA  No.  11931— it  was  ruled 
that  where  an  advance  agreement  is  not 
reached  between  the  contractor  and  the 
Government,  the  Defense  Department  is 
still  authorized  to  allow  100  percent  of 
the  contractor's  I.R.  tt  D.  costs.  Under 
the  present  policy,  therefore,  the  con- 
tractor actually  has  an  incentive  not  to 
enter  into  advance  agreements. 

Even  if  advance  agreements  were  en- 
tered into  in  every  case,  however,  the 
major  question  surrounding  the  I.R.  ti  D. 
program  would  not  be  answered.  Why  do 
we  need  to  spend  $685  million  for  an 
I.R.  Si  D.  program  when  we  are  already 
spending  billions  of  dollars  on  R.  &  D. 
contracts? 

I  believe  this  question  needs  to  be 
asked  and  answered.  From  the  study  I 
have  made,  I  can  frankly  see  no  justi- 
fication for  this  program.  If  there  is  any 
justification  for  it,  that  fact  needs  to  be 
demonstrated. 

But  even  if  the  program  is  justified,  it 
is  not  justified  in  its  current,  uncon- 
trolled condition. 


I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  this 
program  should  not  only  be  qriestloned 
but  deleted,  but  I  have  discussed  this  Is- 
sue with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McImtyrb)  ,  who 
is  the  expert  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  R.  &  D.  work,  and  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  have  concluded.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  an  extraordinarily  com- 
plicated area  and  there  are  very  sincere 
and  able  people  who  contend  that  the 
program  should  continue,  that  a  com- 
promise would  be  more  logical.  For  that 
reason  I  have  agreed  to  an  amendment 
which  places  a  ceiling  on  I.R.  &  D.  funds 
authorized  to  be  spent  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  In  the  amount  of  $468  million. 

This  will  reduce  the  amount  by  about 
$117  million  below  what  it  otherwise 
would  be. 

In  addition.  I  intend  to  Introduce  fur- 
ther proposed  legislation  on  tills  matter, 
and  I  have  been  informed  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  it  next  year,  and  have  been  told 
that  if  I  did  this,  I  would  be  invited  to 
appear  as  a  witness  for  that  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  is  an  important  matter.  It  involves 
an  item  in  the  bill  for  a  special  kind  of 
research  that  has  been  described  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  The  sum  for 
this  year  was  $585  million.  Last  year  it 
was  $685  million.  It  varies  according  to 
the  number  of  contracts  we  have,  es- 
pecially for  weaponry. 

In  this  connection,  I  do  not  like  that 
word  •compromise"  too  much;  I  simply 
could  not  agree  to  the  Senator's  original 
amendment,  far  reaching  as  it  is,  being 
adopted  without  hearings.  So  we  agreed 
that  the  Senator  would  introduce  the 
main  part  of  his  amendment  as  a  bill, 
and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
would  give  full  hearings  on  it,  because  it 
is  something  that  ought  to  be  developed 
with  a  better  formula,  a  better  under- 
standing, »nd  a  better  rationale.  I  do 
think,  however,  that  there  is  great  merit 
in  some  of  this  research. 

We  talked  about  reducing  it  somewhat 
this  year,  and  we  agreed  on  a  20-percent 
reduction,  as  the  Senator  stated;  and 
his  amendment,  modified  to  carry  that 
point  only,  will  be  supported  by  the 
members  of  the  committee  who  have  had 
a  chance  to  look  at  it,  including  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  yield  some 
time  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  h&s  held  some  very  important 
hearings  for  us  on  the  subject  of  re- 
search and  development.  I  shall  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston 1 ,  later.  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve our  colleague  from  Wisconsin  has 
done  the  Senate  a  service  in  bringing  up 
this  amendment.  It  directs  itself  at  busi- 
ness practices  which  are  not  well  under- 
stood and  yet  are  of  a  critical  nature  to 
the  DOD  overall  mission.  We  need  to 
understand  these  activities. 

These  are  not  carried  as  line  items  in 
the  Defense  Department  budget  but  are 
part  of  the  overhead  costs  of  DOD  con- 


tractors. This  means  that  they  are 
treated  as  part  of  the  normal  admlruB- 
trative  cost*  of  rurmlng  a  business.  Just 
like  the  contractor's  aooounting  depart- 
ment or  the  salary  of  the  company  presi- 
dent. It  Is  estimated  that  these  expend- 
itures are  now  running  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  some  $600  million  a  year. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  fMr.  Stennis), 
has  stated,  no  hearings  have  been  held 
in  the  Senate  directly  related  to  this 
subject. 

I  am  not  suggesting,  Mr.  President, 
that  because  we  have  not  had  the  chance 
to  look  at  this  in  detail  means  that  these 
activities  are  running  slipshod  or  out  of 
hand.  I  think  the  record  will  show  that 
they  have  been  well  managed  to  date  and 
have  made  an  enormous  contribution  to 
the  Defense  effort.  This  does  not  mean 
that  their  management  cannot  be  im- 
proved— indeed  the  DOD  jointly  with 
NASA  are  currently  working  on  an  im- 
provement in  these  areas. 

I.R.  &  D.  is  that  research  and  develop- 
ment function  of  Department  of  Defense 
contractors  which  is  not  directly  tied  to 
a  specific  contract,  grant  or  other  item 
of  the  budget  or  precise  function  of  the 
Department,  but  consists  of  projects  un- 
dertaken independently  by  contractors 
to  increase  their  technirail  knowledge 
and  capabiUty  and  to  develop  products 
for  future  sales.  The  purpose  of  the 
I.R.  &  D.  effort  is  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuation and  growth  of  the  company  by 
improving  the  contractor's  technical 
competitive  position  and  giving  him  new 
products  and  technology  of  value  to  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

So,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  we  have  not  only 
agreed  with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
<Mr.  Proxmire)  on  this  20-percent  re- 
duction, but  also,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Devel- 
opment, I  have  assured  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  we  will  commence  hear- 
ings on  his  amendment,  which,  as  I  im- 
derstand,  will  be  introduced  as  a  bill,  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  year;  and  next  year 
when  we  come  back,  we  will  all  have  a 
better  grasp  of  it  and  can  work  more 
intelligently  on  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  a  very  fine  statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  authorized  to  say 
also  for  the  Senator  from  Maine  <Mrs. 
Smith  > ,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  that  she  is  in  support 
of  this  amendment. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, who  has  expressed  an  interest  in 
this  subject  matter  and  is  concerned 
about  it  also. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  pleasure  in  the  agreement 
that  has  been  worked  out  between  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Senator  Prox- 
mire has  stimulated  some  very  produc- 
tive discussions  in  this  body,  and  I  think 
has  performed  a  great  service. 

However,  I  did  have  some  grave  reser- 
vations about  his  amendment,  and  I  am 
delighted  that  he  and  the  chairman  have 
worked  out  a  compromise  that  will  per- 
mit hearings  and  very  careful  study  be-, 
fore  the  matter  is  acted  upon. 
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I  believe  that  delaying  technological 
research  could  have  a  grave  ill  effect 
upon  national  security.  Back  in  the 
1930s,  a  yoimg  physicist  named  EJnrico 
Fermi  went  to  the  Defense  Establishment 
of  that  day— I  believe  it  was  specifically 
to  the  Navy  Department^ — and  explained 
to  them  the  concept  of  chain  reaction 
and  of  nuclear  developments. 

They  thought  that  he  was  not  talking 
sense  and  did  not  follow  the  matter  up, 
and  a  great  deal  of  very  valuable  time 
was  lost.  I  would  hate  to  see  a  situation 
where  every  research  project  relating  to 
national  defense  would  have  to  be  re- 
viewed before  it  could  be  undertaken. 
We  need  innovative  research  in  national 
defense  matters.  We  will  have  to  pay  for 
it,  one  way  or  another;  but  we  may  get 
less  research,  and  we  may  get  less  value 
for  our  dollar,  if  we  circumscribe  inde- 
pendent research  and  development. 

Another  aspect  of  independent  re- 
search and  development  is  that  it  stim- 
ulates and  encourages  the  competitive 
bidding  that  we  want  in  relation  to  de- 
fense contracts.  Independent  research 
and  development  led  to  the  S-64  heli- 
copter, the  so-called  flying  crane.  The 
independent  R.  &  D.  cost  something  like 
$12  million.  The  DOD  estimates  that  un- 
der normal  prescribed  and  supervised  R. 
&  D..  the  cost  in  terms  of  research  would 
have  been  $30  million  to  $40  million. 

I  am  delighted  that  a  compromise  has 
been  worked  out.  I  look  forward  with  in- 
terest to  the  hearings  where  this  matter 
can  be  explored  in  greater  depth,  and 
I  suppwrt  the  modified  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  as  modified  now  simply  pro- 
vides that  not  more  than  $468  million 
out  of  all  this  research  money  may  be 
used  for  the  purposes  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about.  That  is  a  reduction  of  20  per- 
cent. All  that  money  does  not  have  to  be 
used  this  year,  but  it  applies  to  the  sum 
that  is  in  the  bill  and  may  be  appropri- 
ated this  year. 

I  trust  that  is  satisfactory.  I  support 
the  substitute  amendment,  and  I  believe 
that  all  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  do  also. 
I  vield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      <Mr. 
Packwood  in  the  chain .  All  remaining 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  as  modified. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The    assistant    legislative    clerk   pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  <  Mr.  Hartke  i  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  iMr.  Mac- 
nuson),  are  absent  on  ofiQcial  business. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  <Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy) ,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
( Mr.  BuRDicK) ,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas ( Mr.  PuLBRiGHT ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa   (Mr.  Hughes >,   and  the  £?nator 


from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
Bayh  ) ,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
( Mr.  BuRDicK) ,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  PuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  <Mr.  Hartke  > ,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  iMr.  Magnuson',  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGeei,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  <  Mr.  Metcalf  » . 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr.  Rus- 
sell' would  each  vote  "yea. " 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  <Mr.  Dominick)  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)    are  necessarily   absent. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Vermont  'Mr. 
Prouty>  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  detained  on 
official  business.  If  present  and  voting 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  <Mr.  Domi- 
nick) and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  '  Mr. 
(jOldwater)    would  each  vote    "yea  " 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  85, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

I  No.  89  Leg  1 
YEAS— 85 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  uill 
the  Senator  yield,  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield.  . 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
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So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment,  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     165 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  5.  line  14,  strike  out  ■to  support: 
(1)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(l)  to 
support". 

On  page  5,  line  15.  strike  out  "(2)  local 
forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand;  and",  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(2)  to  support  local  forces  in 
Laos  and  Thailand,  but  support  to  such  local 
forces  shall  be  limited  to  the  providing  of 
supplies,  materiel,  equipment,  and  facilities, 
including  maintenance  thereof,  and  to  the 
providing  of  training  for  such  local  forces, 
and  (3)". 


GENERAL  VON  STEUBEN  MEMORIAL 
DAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  250.  reported 
todav  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
matter  of  a  deadline  that  must  be  com- 
plied with,  because  it  is  a  resolution 
which  would  set  aside  a  day  to  commem- 
orate the  exploits  and  the  life  and  the 
meaning  of  General  von  Steuben. 

This  resolution  was  presented  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  by  the  late 
Senator  from  IHinois.  Mr.  Dirksen.  and 
in  a  special  executive  meeting  this  morn- 
ing it  w£is  reported  favorably.  If  it  is  in 
order,  I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  at  this 
time  to  its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  '^he  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk  A 
resolution  iH.J.  Res.  250)  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  proclaim  September  17.  1969. 
General  von  Steuben  Memorial  Day  for 
the  observance  and  commemoration  of 
the  birth  of  Gen.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  vori.. 
Steuben. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion A'as  considered,  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.  , 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  Hou.se 
had  pa.ssed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  and  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate : 

S  83.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  civil- 
ian employees  and  former  civilian  employees 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation: 

S.  85.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Dr  Jagir 
Singh  Randhawa: 

S.  348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cheng-huai 
U; 

S.  728.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Richard   L.   Schumaker.   U.S.   Army;    and 

S.J.  Res.  149  A  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
for  3  months  the  authority  to  limit  the  rates 
of  interest  or  dividends  payable  on  time  and 
savings  deposits  and  accounts. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4658 j  for  the 
relief  of  Beina'd  L.  Coulter. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  THE  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  beforp  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  13194. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  HJl.  13194.  amending 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to 
authorize  Federal  market  adjustment 
payments  to  lenders  with  respect  to  in- 
sured student  loans  when  necessary,  in 
the  light  of  economic  conditions,  in 
order  to  assure  that  students  will  have 
reasonable  access  to  such  loans  for  fi- 
nancing their  education,  which  was 
read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  the  first  and  second  times  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  inamedlate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUI? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded'to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr"  PELL'.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  claiue 
of  H.R.  13194  and  to  insert  the  language 
of  the  Senate  passed  version  of  S.  2721. 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Au- 
gust 12,  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment cannot  be  agreed  to  with  the  Sena- 
tor having  the  floor.  He  loses  the  floor 
when  the  Chair  puts  the  question.  I  make 
that  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  point 
of  order  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
about  to  act  on  something  that  we  bet- 
ter understand,  because  it  is  a  serious 
matter.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  but  we  do  not  want  to  whisk 
this  matter  tlirough  silently. 

The  Senate  passed  a  bill  to  help  stu- 
dents who  had  to  get  student  loans  for 
colleges  and  universities  for  tliis  term. 
Unfortunately,  the  House  did  not  go 
along  with  the  Senate  because  of  various 
things  we  put  in  the  bill — which  I  dis- 
agreed with  but  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there— relating  to  student  loans  gener- 
ally rather  than  just  nigh  interest  rates. 
The  House  passed  the  bill  without  certain 
provisions  which  were  contained  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  being  sought  is 
how  to  get  to  conference  at  tlie  earliest 
possible  moment,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  majority,  represented  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  who  is 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  feel  they 
cannot  take  the  House  bill.  If  it  were  left 
to  me,  I  would  take  the  House  bill  in 
order  to  get  the  legislation  enacted.  How- 
ever, if  I  am  made  a  conferee,  as  I  prob- 
ably will  be,  I  would,  as  I  am  sure  would 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  sustain 
tlie  position  of  the  Senate.  On  balance, 
everything  considered,  and  notwith- 
standing the  views  I  iiave  expressed.  I 
believe  the  course  now  laid  out  for  'is 
through  these  procedural  moves  is  most 
likely  to  bring  about  enactment  of  the 


legislation  most  quickly.  That  Is  why  I 
told  the  Seriator  from  Rhode  Island  I 
would  go  along  with  him.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  cooperation  in  this 
regard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
amend  the  title  of  H.R.  13194  to  read  as 
follows  : 

A  bin  to  increase  funds  for  coUege  student 
loans  by  Increasing  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  national  defense  student 
loan  prograxn,  and  by  providing  for  an  In- 
centive allowance  for  insured  loans  under 
title  IV-B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  on  a -temporary  basts,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 
FOR  MILITARY  PROCUREMENT. 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 
AND  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  MISSILE  TEST  FACILITIES  AT 
KWAJALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE.  AND 
RESERVE  COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2546  >  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  test  fa- 
cilities at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  amendment  I 
have  offered  will  not  be  called  up  for 
a  vote  this  evening  but  that  after  the 
morning  hour  tomorrow  it  will  be  the 
pending  business  and  will  be  th^  subject 
of  debate. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  on  August  12 
I  offered  an  amendment  almost  identical 
to  the  one  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  today. 
During  that  time  it  was  late  in  the  eve- 
ning and  the  amendment  had  not  been 
printed.  A  lively  debate  ensued.  Several 
Senators  said  at  that  time  they  would  like 
to  have  time  to  consider  it.  I  withdrew 
the  amendment  then  and  Jinnounced 
that  when  Congress  reconvened  I  would 
again  introduce  it.  I  shall  speak  more  at 
lengtli  in  connection  with  the  amend- 
ment tomorrow  so  that  interested  Sen- 
ators will  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
my  explanation  of  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment. 

Section  401  of  title  IV  on  page  5  of  the 
bill  t>efore  us  concerns  itself  with  appro- 
priations authorized  under  the  bill,  or 
any  other  act.  for  tlie  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  which  may 
be  allocated,  in  clause  (1)  to  the  support 
of  the  Vietnamese  and  other  free  world 
forces  fighting  in  Vietnam;  and  in  clause 
<2'  to  the  support  of  local  forces  in  Laos 
and  Thailand. 


On  August  12  an  amendment  was 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRicHT)  and  was  modified  by 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stknnis ) .  By  agreement  it  was  voted 
upon  that  the  amount  that  could  be  pro- 
vided under  this  section  to  these  two 
clauses  should  not  exceed  $2.5  billion. 

If  one  reads  this  section  it  will  be 
seen  that  no  distinction  is  made  in  the 
language  of  section  401  between  the 
types  of  aid  that  can  be  provided  to 
the  Vietnamese  and  aUied  forces  fighting 
in  Vietnam,  and  the  types  of  aid  which 
can  be  provided  to  the  local  forces  who, 
I  assume,  are  fighting  against  insur- 
gents in  Laos  and  Thailand. 

It  could  be  said  that  the  legislative 
intent  was  that  the  same  types  of  aid 
provided  in  Vietnam  could  be  provided 
to  the  local  forces  in  Laos  and  Vietnam. 
We  are  at  war  in  Vietnam.  We  know  we 
are  providing  to  those  forces  In  Viet- 
nam not  only  equipment  and  materiel 
and  supplies  and  everything  necessary 
to  conduct  the  war,  but  we  are  also 
providing  something  much  more  im- 
portant, the  young  men  of  this  country 
and  many  w(anen  who  serve  the  wounded. 
There  is  much  debate  yet  over  Vietnam 
but  we  know  we  are  at  war.  My  amend- 
ment is  intended  to  make  a  distinction 
between  the  types  of  aid  wliich  can  be 
provided  to  the  forces  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam, where  we  know  we  are  at  war.  and 
to  the  local  Laotian  or  Thailand  forces 
which  are  flighting  in  those  countries.  It 
would  restrict  the  provision  of  aid  to 
those  local  forces,  to  which  aid  I  would 
class  generally  as  equipment  supplies, 
materiel,  and  training  that  are  neces- 
sary for  them  to  carry  on  a  war. 

Some  may  object  to  that.  If  so  they 
can  offer  an  amendment  upon  that 
subject.  But  I  assume  we  have  been  do- 
ing that  for  many  years.  I  know  that 
we  have,  first  in  the  form  of  military 
aid  provided  through  the  regular  foreign 
aid  bill  and,  lately,  through  the  Defense 
authorization  bill. 

I  want  it  to  be  clearly  undei-stood 
that  my  amendment  is  intended  to  pro- 
hibit absolutely  the  use  of  our  Armed 
Forces  in  combat  to  support  the  local 
forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand.  It  is  in- 
tended, if  it  is  possible,  to  do  at  least 
all  that  Congress  can  do  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  moving  step  by  step 
progressively  into  a  new  war,  either  in 
Laos  or  Thailand. 

In  my  view,  it  does  not  invade  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  This  question  has 
been  raised  in  debate.  I  shall  answer  it 
tomorrow,  but  I  say  now  that  we  have 
the  constitutional  right,  under  section 
8  of  article  1  of  the  Constitution.  It  is 
one  of  the  certain  constitutional  rights 
which  Congress  has;  that  is,  to  limit  the 
appropriation  of  funds  to  cari-y  on  a 
war  wtiich  at  least  we  do  not  believe  is 
in  the  interests  of  or  is  essential  to  the 
security  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  amendment 
has  some  importance.  Recently,  we 
passed  the  national  commitments  resolu- 
tion by  a  vote,  as  I  recall,  of  70  to  16: 
that  resolution  states  the  sense  of  the 
Senate.  This  amendment,  dealing  as  it 
does  with  appropriations,  is  within  our 
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constitutional  power,  and  Congress  can 
do  what  we  think  proper  to  assure  that 
we  shall  not  move  into  a  war  in  Laos  or 
Thailand  as  we  moved  slowly,  step  by 
step — unintentionally,  I  am  sure,  at 
first — into  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  sent  a  copy  of 
the  amendment  to  every  Senator,  to- 
gether with  a  short  statement  in  expla- 
nation of  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  first, 
the  amendment  which  I  have  submitted ; 
second,  section  401  as  the  bill  would  read 
if  my  amendment  were  to  be  adopted: 
and,  third,  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I 
sent  to  every  Senator  as  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment 

On  page  5.  line  14.  strike  out  "to  support: 
( 1)  ■•  and  insert  lieu  thereof  "  ( 1 )  to  support". 

On  page  5,  line  15.  strike  out  "(2)  local 
forces  In  Laos  and  Thailand;  and",  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(2)  to  support  local  forces 
in  Laos  and  Thailand,  but  support  to  such 
local  forces  shall  be  limited  to  the  providing 
of  supplies,  materiel,  equipment,  and  facili- 
ties. Including  maintenance  thereof,  and  to 
the  providing  of  training  for  such  local  forces, 
and  ^3)  '. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Title  IV,  section  401 
would  read  as  follows  if  the  amendment 
were  adopted: 

(a)  Not  to  exceed  $2,500,000,000  of  the 
funds  authorized  for  appropriation  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  are  authorized 
to  be  made  available  for  their  stated  pur- 
poses: (1)  to  supfKJrt  Vietnamese  and  other 
free  world  forces  in  Vietnam,  (2)  to  support 
local  forces  In  Laos  and  Thailand,  but  sup- 
port to  such  local  forces  shall  be  limited  to 
the  providing  of  supplies,  materiel,  equip- 
ment, and  facilities,  including  maintenance 
thereof,  and  to  the  providing  of  training  for 
such  local  forces,  and  (3)  for  related  costs, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1970  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  under  presidential  regulations  as 
the  President  may  determine. 

The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  September  15.  1969. 

Dear  Senator:  On  August  12  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  clause  (2).  Section  401,  Title 
IV  of  S.  2546.  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate. Its  pvirpose  was  to  restrict  the  use  of 
the  funds  appropriated  under  Section  401  in 
support  of  "local  forces  in  Laos  and  Thai- 
land" to  equipment,  materiel,  supplies  and 
training  of  such  local  forces  and,  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  in  combat  In  support  of  local 
forces  In  Laos  and  Thailand. 

After  some  debate.  I  withdrew  the  amend- 
ment as  several  members  had  suggested  they 
wanted  additional  time  for  its  study.  I  stated 
that  I  would  introduce  such  an  amendment 
when  the  Congress  reconvened  in  Septem- 
ber. The  debate  may  be  found  on  pages 
23511-23518  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
August  12. 

I  will  introduce  the  enclosed  amendment, 
or  one  substantially  similar  on  September 
17  and  will  ask  that  It  be  made  the  pending 
bvislness  at  the  first  opportunity.  The 
amendment  would  not  affect  clause  C ) ,  or 
restrict  the  support  of  Vietnamese  or  other 
free  world  forces  fighting  in  Vietnam.  It 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  for  the 
engagement  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  In  combat  in  Laos  and  Thai- 
land in  support  of  locsal  forces  of  Laos  and 
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Thailand.  It«  purpose  1«  to  prevent.  If  possi- 
ble, the  United  States  from  becoming  in- 
volved In  a  domestic  war  In  Laoe  and  Thai- 
land, without  the  authority  of  the  Congreea. 

If  you  should  desire  to  become  a  ooepon- 
sor  of  the  amendment,  I  would  appreciate 
very  much  If  you  would  advise  me  or  have 
a  member  of  your  staff  contact  Mr  Will 
Haley    on    telephone   extension    2542. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Yours  sincerely, 

John  Sherman  Coopek. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
all  I  shall  say  tliis  evening,  but  I  will  do 
my  best  tomorrow  to  see  that  this  ar- 
gument is  made  to  as  many  Senators 
as  possible.  I  shall  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  amendment.  We  can  then 
make  our  decision  as  a  body  whether  in 
tliis  first  test  of  the  national  commit- 
ments resolution,  we  intend  to  follow 
it.  Most  important,  we  shall  decide,  while 
we  have  an  opportunity,  and  while  there 
may  be  time,  whether  we  vrtll  take  the 
necessaiT  step  to  prevent  this  country's 
becoming  involved  step  by  step,  in  a  new 
war  either  in  Laos  or  Tliailand. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPE^^.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  interest  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
Senator  proposes  by  liis  amendment  to 
prevent  the  use  of  funds  in  Laos  and 
Th*.iland  that  would  be  spent  in  con- 
nection with  helping  the  troops  of  those 
countries  engaged  in  war,  and  that  the 
amendment  would  apply  only  to  the  $2.5 
billion  in  the  bill,  in  this  section  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  No.  This  section  pro- 
vides that  the  funds  be  authorized  for 
appropriation  "under  this  or  any  other 
act."  We  do  not  change  that  language. 

This  would  reach,  as  I  understand  it 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  the  way  to  get 
at  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  would  reach,  as  I  be- 
Ueve  and  intend,  not  only  the  funds 
provided  imder  the  bill  but.  as  the  lan- 
guage in  section  401  provides,  "imder 
this  or  any  other  act." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  So  the  Senator's 
amendment,  then,  would  be  sweeping  in 

application 

Mr.     COOPER.     Yes.     sweeping     in 

application 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  would  apply  to  any 
other  funds  under  any  other  act. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Except,  as  I  pointed  out. 
it  only  restricts  the  funds  to  the  assist- 
ance designated  by  my  amendment 
which.  I  beUeve.  covers  what  is  generally 
believed  to  be  the  types  of  assistance  we 
are  furnishing.  There  may  be  other  types 
I  do  not  know  about,  and  I  would  like 
to  be  informed  about  them.  But  it  is  in- 
tended— and  this  is  the  thnist  of  the 
amendment — to  prevent  the  fimds  ap- 
propriated to  our  Armed  Forces  to  be 
used  to  put  our  Armed  Forces  in  combat 
in  Laos  or  Thailand  to  assist  local  forces. 
It  does  not  involve  the  war  in  Vietnam 
in  any  way.  I  wish  it  were  possible  but  we 
cannot  do  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  act  here  states 
"any  other  funds — in  this  act  or  any 
other  fimds."  I  think  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect in  his  interpretation,  under  this  or 
anj-  other  act. 


Mr  COOPER.  That  is  the  language  of 
section  401. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  want  to  comment 
here  that  I  think  the  aid  should  be 
handled  in  a  sep>arate  bill  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  the  Senator's  amendment.  I 
am  talking  about  the  whole  concept  of 
this  kind  of  aid.  The  bill  we  have  here  is 
what  we  call  the  hardware  bill  for  tanks, 
gims.  submarines,  and  so  forth.  This  sec- 
tion applies  to  the  whole  militar>-  foreign 
aid  program,  for  those  countries,  and 
takes  in  all  the  other  acts. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  right    As  the 
Senator  knows,  prior  to  1967,  this  aid  to 
Laos   and   Thailand,   was   provided   for 
througli  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Then  the  request  came 
from  the  Department  of  Defense,  agreed 
to  by  the  Department  of  State,  to  put  the 
aid  previously  provided  in  the  foreign 
aid  bill  for  Vietnam  into  the  defense  bill. 
One  year  later,  they  requested  mllitar>' 
assistance  for  Laos  and  Thailand  be 
placed  in  the  defense  bill  and  the  lan- 
giiage  in  the  letters  addressed  both  to  the 
Armed  Services  and  tlie  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committees  bears  that  out. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  My  point  is  that  it 
should  be  a  separate  bill. 
Mr  COOPER.  I  agree. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  And  handled  with  re- 
gard to  the  Senate,  to  come  In  here  where 
it  can  be  debated.  The  language  as  it 
reads  now  in  the  bill,  even  though  it 
refers  to  this  act  or  any  other  act,  there 
is  a  limit  of  $2.5  billion,  a  ceiling  on  it. 
It  could  not  apply  beyond  that.  So  we 

have  another 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  have  another  prob- 
lem  

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  have  another  prob- 
lem there  to  straighten  out. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  it  is  in  the  bill  that 
comes  along  with  money  provided  for 
this  same  purpose,  I  would  expect  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  that  bill. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield?  j 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  am  honored  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator confirm  to  me  that  what  he  is  seek- 
ing really  to  do  is  to  pass  a  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  in  reverse;  that,  in- 
stead of  permitting  the  President  to  use 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
for  the  given  purposes  which  got  us  into 
Vietnam,  we  w:ould  prohibit  the  Presi- 
dent from  using  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  defending 
with  American  troops  whatever  the 
President  may  think  are  our  American 
interests? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  I  do  not  assvune 
the  President  wants  to  involve  us  in  any 
war  in  Laos  and  Thailand.  I  assume  he 
docs  not  and  I  believe  he  does  not.  But 
the  Senate  has  its  responsibility.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  way  to  insure,  as  far  as 
we  can,  that  we  do  not  become  so  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  helps  measurably  to 
clear  the  way  for  another  bill  which 
would  set  out  the  affirmative  policy.  The 
real  problem  in  the  distinction  Ijetween 
the  Commander  in  Chief's  power  and  the 
power  of  the  Congress  is  that  it  gets 
blurred   in   its    assertion.   The   Senator 
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may  not  have  found  the  perfect  way,  but 
he  is  reaching  for  a  way  to  assert  our  au- 
thority, not  after  the  fact— and  that  is 
why  he  and  I  could  no*  vote  against  ap- 
propriations to  supply  our  troops  in  Viet- 
nam— but  before  the  fact,  because  this 
is  advanced  funding  of  precisely  the  kind 
of  operations  that  could  get  us  into  an- 
other Vietnam. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  never  have,  and  the  Senator  never  has, 
voted  against  appropriations  for  our 
Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam  needed  for 
fighting  there,  but,  as  he  has  said,  we 
were  dealing  with  that  matter  after  the 
fact.  So  far  there  has  been  no  declaration 
by  the  President  that  we  are  at  war  m 
Laos  or  Thailand.  Neither  has  Congress 
so  declared.  So  this  Is  before  the  fact. 
This  Is  an  opportunity  to  prevent  it 
through  the  exercise  of  our  constitutional 
processes,  in  our  control  over  the  money. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  has  stated 
the  purpose  clearly,  as  he  always  does. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  One  other  point  which  I 
think  is  very  essential  in  this  matter: 
This  is  not  trying  to  anticipate  a  problem 
withoufOUr  already  seeing  that  the  prob- 
lem has  substance  and  certain  delinea- 
tions. For  example,  I  have  had 
correspondence  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment going  back  to  January  1968. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  parts  of 
that  correspondence  and  certain  other 
material  may  be  made  a  part  of  this 
colloquy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

January  22.  1969. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  B.  Macombeb.  Jr.. 
AaaUtant   Secretary   for  Congressional   Rela- 
tions, Department  of  State,  Washington, 
DC. 
DxAJt  Bu,!,:   I  believe  you   will  recall  from 
past  correspondence  my  Interest  In  the  situa- 
tion Ln  Thailand  and  the  evolution  of  United 
States   policy   and   Involvement   in  that   na- 
tion.  I  am   particularly  concerned  over  the 
continuing  poesibility  of  the  United  States 
slipping  by  almost  imperceptible  steps — steps 
which  have   not   received   Congressional   and 
public  sanction — into  another  Vietnam- type 
situation. 

A  rather  disturbing  article  concerning 
United  States  involvement  in  Thailand,  writ- 
ten by  Stanley  Karnow,  was  published  recent- 
ly in  the  W^ashington  Post,  A  copy  of  the 
article  is  attached.  I  would  appreciate  re- 
ceiving the  Departments  comments  on  Mr. 
Karnow's  article,  and  especially  on  the  state- 
ment in  the  last  paragraph:  •One  of  the 
shortcomings  of  American  policy  here  over 
the  years  has  been  its  military  rather  than 
political  orientation." 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javits, 

(Prom  the  Washirgton  Post,  Jan.  20,  19691 

Americans  Ahe  Trying  To  Peed  Thai  CuLTtjRE 

Into   a    CoMPtrTES 

{By  Stanley  EUirnow) 

Bangkok. — The  profusion  of  stylish  Amer- 
ican research  outfits  currently  operating  here 
under  Pentagon  auspices  has  lent  a  kind  of 
Doctor  Strangelove  quality  to  the  extensive 
U.S,  military  presence  In  this  Southeast  Asian 
kingdom. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  doubt,  however, 
whether  these  outfits  are  producing  anything 
worth  the  amounts  of  money  they  are  spend- 
ing— or,  indeed,  whether  they  are  producing 
much  of  value  at  all. 


It  has  even  been  suggested  by  knowledge- 
able sources  that  the  effort  to  study  and  com- 
puterize almost  every  aspect  of  Thailand  may 
be  poeitlvely  harmful  in  ways  that  are  not 
immediately  apparent. 

About  a  dozen  different  research  firms  em- 
ploying nearly  200  American  specialists  spend 
some  $11  million  a  year  in  Defense  Depart- 
ment subsidies  on  various  projects  here. 

Among  these  firms  are  the  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute,  which  has  no  connection 
with  Stanford  University;  the  Cornell  Aero- 
nautical Laboratories,  which  has  no  connec- 
tion with  Cornell  University,  and  Associates 
in  Research,  or  AIR,  which  evaluates  the  find- 
ings of  the  other  groups. 

Also  present  are  Michigan  State  University, 
which  used  to  function  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  in  Vietnam,  and 
Booz-AUen,  a  major  U.S.  management  con- 
sultant company  engaged  here  in  what  it 
calls  "applied  research,"  These  and  other  out- 
fits operate  under  contract  to  an  organization 
known  as  the  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency,  or  ARPA.  which  coordinates  with  the 
Military  Research  Development  Center,  whose 
initials  form  an  acronym  locally  referred  to  as 
"Murdoch." 

This  elaborate  structure  burgeoned  about 
four  years  ago  when  the  State  Department, 
unable  to  find  funds  to  increase  the  US.  Em- 
bassy staff  in  Bangkok,  accepted  a  Defense 
Department  offer  to  set  up  a  research  appara- 
tus here. 

The  growth  of  this  apparatus  since  then 
has  paralleled  the  American  military  buildup 
in  Thailand.  In  the  process,  the  availability 
of  Pentagon  money  has  led  to  the  mania  for 
research  that  is,  as  one  senior  U.S.  diplomat 
here  described  It,  simply  a  "big  boondoggle." 
Some  of  the  research  outfits  have  under- 
taken such  high-cost  projects  as  the  publica- 
Uon,  for  an  estimated  »100,000,  of  a  study 
entitled  'The  Blue  Book  of  Coastal  Vessels" — 
which  is  merely  a  book  filled  with  pictures  of 
Thai  fishing  boats. 

Among  other  projects,  an  American  spe- 
cialist earning  $36,000  a  year  has  spent  the 
past  two  years  trying  to  develop  local  "re- 
search capabilities"  at  Chiengmai  University 
in  the  pleasantly  cool  hills  of  northern  Thai- 
land. The  project  is  said  to  be  still  in  the 
"organization  stage." 

A  somewhat  embarrassing  situation  arose 
not  long  ago  when  a  former  Oakland  police- 
man working  for  the  Stanford  Research  In- 
stitute undertook  a  $280,000  project  to  test 
the  use  of  Infra-red  photography  to  detect 
Communist  guerrillas  in  southern  Thailand. 
But  instead  of  concentrating  on  his  ex- 
perimenta,  this  researcher  befriended  Laotian 
General  Phoumi  Nosavan,  the  one-time  CIA 
protege  living  in  exile  In  southern  Thailand. 
Soon  the  ex-cop  was  engaged  in  promoting 
Phouml's  plans  to  recapture  Laos  and.  de- 
spite official  sanctions  against  him,  he  is  re- 
ported to  be  still  acting  as  a  free-lance  ad- 
viser to  the  Laotian  general. 

In  many  respects,  informed  sources  here 
submit,  the  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer 
of  these  activities  is  less  significant  than 
their  effect  on  the  Thais  as  well  as  the  U.S 
establishment  here. 

For  one  thing,  members  of  tiiese  research 
outfits  are  unfamiliar  with  the  intricacies  of 
Thai  culture  and  appear  to  believe  that  here, 
as  back  in  the  United  States,  large  Inputs  of 
money  and  know-how  are  the  key  to  prog- 
ress. But  Just  the  reverse  is  often  true. 

An  American  education  expert  who  has 
worked  here  for  years  polnte  out,  for  exam- 
ple, that  these  outfits  are  disrupting  Thai 
universities  by  handing  them  more  money 
than  they  can  absorb  for  programs  they  are 
unprepared  to  carry  out. 

As  In  Vietnam,  moreover,  the  research 
groups  here  operate  largely  on  the  dubious 
thesis  that  "systems  analysis"  can  measure 
local  attitude.  As  a  result,  they  are  creating 
the  Illusion  that  they  really  know  how  Thais 


feel  because  they  have  fed  data  Into  a 
computer. 

Perhaps  more  Important,  the  proliferation 
of  these  outfits  functioning  with  Defense 
Department  support  has  given  the  Pentagon 
a  large  role  in  gathering  and  analyzing  in- 
telligence and  making  policy  decisions  for 
Thailand. 

One  of  the  shortcomings  of  American  pol- 
icy here  over  the  years  has  been  its  military 
rather  than  political  orientation  And  at  this 
time,  as  the  United  States  seeks  diplomatic 
solutions  for  Southeast  Asia,  subduing  the 
influence  of  the  military  establishment  may 
be  more  imperaiive  than  ever. 


imperative  than 
I         Departmei 


Department    of    State. 
Washington.  DC,  February  20,  1969. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.    Senate, 
Washington.   DC. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  January  22.  1969  concerning  a  re- 
cent newspaper  article  about  the  research  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Defense  In 
Thailand. 

The  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
Field  Unit  (ARPA)  in  Bangkok,  which  is 
the  organization  conducting  the  research,  Is 
responsible  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  we  believe  questions  concerning  the  de- 
tails of  the  operation  should  be  directed  to 
that  agency.  However,  knowing  of  your  inter- 
est in  U.S.  policy  in  Thailand,  I  am  pleased 
to  comment  on  the  broader  issues  your  let- 
ter raises. 

I  note  that  you  have  expressed  particular 
concern    about    a    statement    in    the    article 
that  U.S.  policy  in  Thailand  has  had  a  mili- 
tary rather  than  political  orientation.  Given 
the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia  at  present, 
the  United  States  has  necessarily  had  to  un- 
dertake   a    number    of    significant    military 
measTires   in    Thailand:    the   deployment   of 
substantial   US    forces,   large-scale  military 
construction  and  increased  assistance  to  the 
Thai  armed  forces.  However,  and  particularly 
in  our  support  for  Thai  counter-msurgency 
activities,   we    have   made   special    efforts   to 
ensure  a  balanced  mixture  of  civil  develop- 
ment programs,  intelligence,  police  and  in- 
formation  activities.   There   is,   of   course,   a 
proper  role  for  the   military   in  a  counter- 
insurgency  program,  but  we  believe  that  one 
of  the  lessons  the  Thai  have  learned  from 
the      Malayan      and      Vietnam      experiences 
(thanks  in  part  to  some  ARPA  studies)   has 
been  the  need  to  keep  civil  and  police  officials 
in  the  forefront  of  the  counter-insurgency 
effort:  and  avoid  "militarization"  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  balance  of  our  Military  Assistance 
Program  and   also  the  AID,  and  USIS  pro- 
grams in  Thailand  is  designed  to  reflect  this. 
We  are  also  mindful  of  the  importance  of 
political  development  In  this  situation,  and 
yoti  have  no  doubt  seen  reports  in  the  press 
about  the  national  elections  which  were  held 
throughout   Thailand   on   February    10.   The 
decision  to  move  toward  political  liberaliza- 
tion through  promulgation  of  a  Constitution 
and   holding   elections   has,   of  course,    been 
one   for   the  Thai   to  make   for   themselves, 
and  we  have  made  this  quite  clear  to  them. 
However,  numerous  Thai  leaders  have  been 
educated  in  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe  and  are  well  aware  of  American  views 
on  these  matters.  It  is  from  this  group    hat 
the  impetus  for  constitutional  rule  and  elec- 
tions has  come. 

In  summary,  then,  we  believe  our  policy 
has  had  the  proper  political  balance  and,  as 
I  hope  the  foregoing  information  makes 
clear,  we  have  sought  to  avoid  a  number  of 
the  problem*  raised  in  the  article. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William   B.    Macomber,  Jr  , 
Assistant   Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 
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May  6,   1968. 
Hon.  William  B.  Macombbr, 
Assistant  Seeretarf  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, Department  of  State.  WasKinffton, 
D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  I  refer  to  my  letter  to  you  of 
February  6,  1968,  and  your  thoughtful  reply 
of  February  23,  concerning  the  situation  In 
Tlialland  and  U.S.  Involrement  there. 

I  enclose  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  5,  entitled  "Thai  Insurgency 
Raises  Pears  of  a  New  Vietnam".  I  would 
appreciate  receiving  the  State  Department's 
comments  on  this  article.  I  am  particularly 
Interested  in  the  Department's  assessment  of 
the  article's  assertions,  for  Instance,  that: 
"More  often  than  not,  the  (Thai)  Govern- 
ment has  met  the  challenge  with  a  heavy- 
handed  conventional  response  that  has  caused 
more  problems  than  It  solved":  and  "The 
parallels  to  the  early,  clumsy  stages  of  the 
allied  effort  In  South  Vietnam  were  un- 
comfortably apt.  But  with  few  exceptions,  the 
American  advice  was  Ignored." 

I  would  also  appreciate  the  Department's 
comments  on  the  accuracy  of  the  report  that 
the  Thai  government  is  considering  the  em- 
ployment of  Chinese  Nationalists  mercenaries 
in  the  anti-Insurgency  struggle,  as  well  as  the 
Department's  view  of  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
course,  if  It  is  actually  being  considered. 

Finally,  I  am  also  enclosing  a  copy  of  a 
colloquy  I  had  with  Senator  Stennts  on 
April  19,  regarding  U.S.  involvement  in 
Thailand,  which  expresses  my  concern  that 
far  reaching  strategic  decisions  ought  not  be 
made  on  the  basts  of  ad  hoc  tactical  situa- 
tions in  the  field,  without  appropriate  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  and  the  nation. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 

Thai  iNStJRGENCY  Raises  Fears  of  a  New 
Vietnam 

(By  Terence  Smith) 

Chiang  Klang,  Thailand,  May  2. — Early 
one  misty  morning  in  February,  an  eight- 
man  team  of  Communist  terrorists  slipped 
Into  the  peaceful  village  of  Meo  Maw  in  the 
Jungled  mountains  of  northern  Thailand. 

Moving  quietly  between  the  thatch-roofed 
huts,  they  closed  In  on  a  shack  where  five 
members  of  the  Government's  Border  Patrol 
Police  lay  sleeping.  They  opened  flre  with 
carbines  and  automatic  weapons,  pouring 
more  than  300  rounds  into  the  hut,  killing 
four  of  the  men  inside  and  wounding  the 
fifth. 

Before  the  terrorists  left  the  stunned  vil- 
lage, the  leader  of  the  team  told  the  head- 
man: "The  Thai  Government  claims  to  be 
your  friends.  Walt  and  see  what  they  do 
about  this.  They  will  bomb  your  village  and 
bum  It." 

Pour  days  later,  the  Thai  Government  ful- 
filled the  leader's  prediction,  thereby  accom- 
plishing more  for  the  terrorists'  cause  than 
the  terrorists  could  ever  have  achieved  by 
themselves.  Presumably  convinced  that  the 
village  was  a  Communist  stronghold  despite 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  Thai  Air  Force 
sent  three  T-28  bombers  to  level  the  place. 

Except  for  the  school  and  three  rice  grain- 
aries,  Meo  Maw  is  now  ashes.  The  villagers, 
who  previously  harbored  no  ill  will  toward 
the  Government,  are  scattered  in  the  neigh- 
boring villages,  dispossessed  and  disaffected. 

third  front  opens 

The  tragedy  of  Meo  Maw  has  been  repeated 
dozens  of  times  in  the  last  five  months  as  an 
ominous  third  front  has  opened  in  Thailand's 
flickering  war  with  Communist  insurgents. 

More  often  than  not,  the  Government  has 
met  the  challenge  with  a  heavy-handed  con- 
ventional response  that  has  caused  more 
problems  than  it  solved. 

The  new  WAve  of  assassinations,  ambushes 
and  violent  Jungle  clashes  broke  out  in  De- 
cember la  the  provinces  of  Nan  and  Chean- 


grml,  Ju«t  to  the  south  and  e««t  of  the  Inter- 
section of  the  Thai,  Burmese  and  Laotian 
bc«ler8. 

Tbou^  It  la  only  five  months  old,  the 
terrorism  has  already  become  the  most  press- 
ing military  problem  of  the  Government  in 
Bangkok.  Ttoe  efforts  to  combat  the  insur- 
gency, which  in  themselves  have  aroused 
bitter  debate,  are  costing  more  than  $250,000 
a  month. 

The  action  in  the  north  is  a  classic  case 
study  in  how  to  start  an  Insurgency  move- 
ment from  scratch  and  how  to  capitalize  on 
the  blunders  of  the  Establishment.  The  ter- 
rorists In  the  north  probably  total  no  more 
than  300.  but  they  have  managed  to  produce 
results  vastly  out  of  proportion  to  their  num- 
ber and  armed  strength. 

Government  forces  have  been  battling  in- 
surgents on  two  other  fronts  for  the  last 
three  years.  In  a  major  effort  assisted  by 
more  than  $100-mllllon  In  United  States 
military  and  economic  aid,  they  have  man- 
aged to  contain  terrorists  oi>eratlng  in  the 
drab,  neglected  provinces  of  the  northeast, 
and  in  the  tropical  Kra  Peninsula,  to  the 
south  of  Bangkok.  In  both  cases,  Govern- 
ment troops  seem  to  be  holding  their  own. 

CHINA    ANNOUNCE)    TARGET 

The  insurgent  movements  first  broke  to 
the  surface,  in  1965,  shortly  after  Commu- 
nist China  announced  Thailand  as  a  target 
for  a  "people  war  of  revolution." 

The  new  campaign  In  the  north  Las  the 
same  ideological  bent,  but  it  poses  a  far  more 
difficult  military  problem.  The  Jungled, 
mountainous  terrain  provides  the  Insurgents 
with  nearly  Impenetrable  cover,  and  the 
presyice  of  a  large  and  dlsalTected  group  of 
hill  tribesmen  offers  them  a  potential  source 
of  Intelligence,  food  and  manpower. 

The  tribesmen  are  largely  Meo  and  Tao 
and  there  are  about  250.000  of  them  scat- 
tered throughout  the  northern  section  of 
Thailand.  Semlnomadic  and  ethnically  apart 
from  the  Thais,  they  have  long  been  v^ary  of 
the  Government  in  Bangkok,  though  not 
openly  hostile. 

The  relationship  was  strained  In  recent 
years  when  the  Government  outlawed  the 
tribesmen's  favorite  crop,  opium,  and  or- 
dered them  to  cease  their  "slash  and  burn" 
farming  technique,  which  was  denuding  the 
forests  of  the  north. 

Into  this  area  of  discontent  came  the  orig- 
inal bands  of  Communist  terrorists  last  year. 
Composed  largely  of  Meos,  with  some  Thais, 
they  had  been  trained  In  leftist  ideology 
and  Insurgency  techniques  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  In  Hoabinh,  50  miles  southwest 
of  Hanoi. 

The  terrorists  spent  most  of  the  year  seek- 
ing recruits  In  the  remote  Meo  villages  and 
preaching  their  gospel.  In  enforced  propa- 
ganda sessions,  where  the  villagers  listened 
at  gunpoint,  they  would  harangue  about  the 
perfidy  of  the  Tlial  Government  and  the  Im- 
perialist United  States  presence  In  Thailand. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  they  were  ready 
to  come  into  the  open.  The  first  incident 
occurred  Dec.  2  in  Houi  Kon,  a  mountain 
village  near  the  Laotian  border.  An  eight- 
man  patrol  of  the  paramilitary  Border  Pa- 
trol Police  was  ambushed  by  a  band  of 
terrorists.  Two  policemen  were  killed  and 
four  were  wounded,  but  two  escaped  to  tell 
the  story  at  provincial  headquarters.  In  a 
pique,  the  police  conmiand  ordered  the  vil- 
lage where  the  terrorists  supposedly  h(td 
been  based  evacuated  and  burned. 

AMBUSH    rate    ROSE 

The  rate  of  ambushes  and  engagements 
rose  sharply  during  the  next  several  weeks 
and  the  Government  responded  by  rushing 
heavy  concentrations  of  troops  and  firepow- 
er to  the  area. 

Unfamiliar  with  the  territory  and  unac- 
customed to  the  terrain,  the  regular  forces 
were  decimated  by  booby  traps  and  cut  down 
in  confused  Jungle  battles.  Again  they   re- 


sponded with  force.  Meo  villages  that  were 
suspected  of  harboring  Communists  were 
evacuated  and  the  air  fcwce  was  caDed  in  to 
drop  bombs  and  napalm  on  wide  swatches  of 
the  angled,  green  hillsides. 

After  five  months  of  fighting,  and  more 
than  60  engagements,  the  Oovernment's 
forces  have  killed  about  2(X)  terrorists  and 
captured  about  60.  according  to  Col.  Slma 
Panlgbutra,  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  Thai 
Third  Army.  Most  of  these,  he  concedes,  are 
probably  not  from  the  basic  group  at  trained 
Conununlsts.  but  rather  Meo  sympathizers. 
The  figure  of  200  dead  is  an  estimate,  since 
the  terrorists  have  carried  away  nearly  all 
their  casualties. 

The  Government  forces,  who  number 
about  4.000  in  the  area,  have  suffered  150 
casualties,  according  to  Colonel  Slma.  Fif- 
teen others  were  killed  last  week  when  a  ter- 
rorist band  wiped  out  a  police  outpost  in 
Chiangjal  Province. 

May  24,  1968. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  Thank  you  for  your 
comments  In  your  letter  of  May  6  regarding 
ovir  reply  to  your  February  letter  about 
Thailand  I  sincerely  regret  the  delay  in 
responding  to  your  latest  inquiry. 

The  newspaper  article  to  which  you  refer 
Is  correct  in  its  general  import,  that  initial 
Thai  suppression  efforts  against  tribal  In- 
surgency along  the  northern  border  were 
indiscriminate  and  unduly  harsh.  However, 
rather  than  a  quarter  million  Meo  and  Yao 
tribesmen,  there  are  probably  fewer  than 
75,000,  and  the  number  of  armed  tribal 
insurgents  is  estimated  at  250  More  Im- 
portant, is  the  fact  that  the  northern  In- 
surgency is  in  part  an  outgrowth  of  long- 
standing antagonism  between  the  hill  tribes 
and  the  Thai  plains  population  For  this  rea- 
son. Communist  activity  among  the  tribes 
is  likely  to  arouse  a  negative  reaction  among 
the  Thai  majority,  and  as  a  result  will  prob- 
ably prove  self-limiting. 

Fortunately,  the  unimpressive  results  of 
initial  suppression  campaigns  coupled  with 
the  continuing  efforts  of  American  advisors 
have  led  the  Thai  authorities  to  reassess  the 
tribal  insurgency  problem  and  abandon  their 
earlier  harsh  tactics.  Shovu'lng  a  commend- 
able willingness  to  acknowledge  their  mis- 
takes, the  Thai  have  now  abandoned  reloca- 
tion plans  in  favour  of  permitting  tribal 
villagers  to  remain  where  they  are.  Civic 
action  measures  are  under  way  to  improve 
living  conditions  for  the  tribes  and  thus 
encourage  better  relations  with  the  Thai 
Government,  and  the  Army  and  Police  are 
forming  security  units  of  tribal  volunteers 
for  service  in  the  insurgency-threatened 
areas. 

No  one  expects  the  Thai  Government's  new 
approach  to  show  Immediate  results,  partic- 
ularly In  view  of  the  traditional  lack  of 
communication  and  understanding  between 
the  lowland  Thais  and  the  Meo  and  Yao 
tribesmen.  However,  we  believe  that  the 
new  policy  Is  a  hopeful  development  and 
will  in  time  win  and  retain  for  the  Thai 
Government  and  people  the  friendship  and 
loyalty  of  the  tribes 

As  for  the  report  that  the  Thai  Govern- 
ment Is  considering  the  employment  of 
Chinese  Nationalist  mercenaries,  our  infor- 
mation Is  that  the  "troops"  involved  are 
the  so-called  "KMT"  irregulars,  who  have 
been  in  the  Thai-Laos-Burma  border  area 
since  1950.  The  degree  of  control  over  theee 
forces  exercised  by  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  China  is  very  tenuous  Indeed. 
The  Thai  Government  is  not  Ln  a  position 
t-o  expel  or  resettle  these  irregulars  and. 
recognizing  this  fact,  has  been  willing  to 
tolerate  their  presence  as  a  potential  antl- 
Communlst  force  in  relatively  inaccessible 
border  areas. 
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TbtTB  lnT«  been  reporte  of  contacts  with 
the  "KMT"  Irregulars  by  local  officials  sug- 
geetlxig  that  tbey  might  take  over  the  role 
of  the  Border  Patrol  Police  and  Thai  Army 
forces,  which  havr  been  deployed  away  from 
the  border  are*  to  meet  the  Communist 
threat  elsewhere  In  North  Thailand.  How- 
ever, we  have  seen  no  confirmation  that  the 
Thai  Govenment  has  entered  into  any  agree- 
ment with  the  "KMT"  or  proposes  to  use 
them  In  military  operations. 

We  have  read  with  interest  your  exchange 
with  Senator  Stennls  regarding  U.S.  Involve- 
ment In  Thailand  and  your  concern  that 
we  may  be  slipping  Inadvertently  Into  an- 
other Vlet-Nam-type  situation  In  Thailand. 
In  this  connection,  I  Invite  your  attention 
to  the  Joint  communique  issued  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Prime  Minister  Thanom 
on  May  9  In  which  the  latter  noted  that 
"while  welcoming  foreign  assistance  in  the 
form  of  training,  equipment  and  advice,  the 
Royal  Thai  Government  regarded  defeating 
the  Insurgency  as  a  Thai  responsibility  to 
be  carried  out  by  Its  own  forces.  The  Pres- 
ident made  clear  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  its  assistance  to  Thailand 
to  help  the  Royal  Thai  Government  with 
the  means  of  meeting  illegal  Communist 
activities". 

All  U.a -advisors  In  Thailand,  both  civilian 
and  military,  operate  under  Instructions 
from  the  Ambassador  which  strictly  en- 
join them  from  becoming  involved  In  any 
combat  situation  in  connection  with  the 
Insurgency.  This  reflects  the  wishes  of  the 
Thai  Government  as  well. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 

William  B.  Macomber.  Jr  , 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Belations. 


F'EBRtTART  6,   1968. 

Mr.  William  Macomber,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional   Rela- 
tions, Department  of  State,  Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAa  Bill:  Attached  Is  a  recent  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  which  maintains 
that  "the  underlying  hostility"  of  many 
Thais  has  "exploded  Into  the  open"  In  re- 
cent  weeks. 

In  view  of  the  extent  of  our  involvement 
of  Thailand,  its  central  role  In  our  whole 
strategy  In  Southeast  Asia  and  especially 
Vietnam,  I  would  appreciate  receiving  the 
State  Department's  comments  on  Mr.  Gni- 
son's  article  and  the  basic  Issues  It  raises. 
What  I  especially  desire  Is  the  Department's 
assessment  of  the  viability  of  our  strategy  In 
Thailand,  which  must  rest  upon  the  assump- 
tions that  the  Thai  people  welcome  our  as- 
sistance wholeheartedly  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Thailand  is  willing  and  able  to 
Institute  reforms  which  will  effectively  com- 
bat the  communist  Insurrection  now  taking 
place  there. 

With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  jAvrrs. 

Thais    Vent    Anger    Over    U.S.    Build-Up — 

American    Officials    Puzzled    by    Rscent 

Public  Hosto-itt 

(By  Sidney  Gruson) 

Bangkok,  Thailand,  February  3. — The 
underlying  hostility  felt  by  many  Thais  to 
the  build-up  of  United  States  military  and 
civilian  personnel  In  Thailand  has  exploded 
into  the  open  In  recent  weeks,  causing  of- 
Aclal  American  concern  and  also  bafflement 
over  how  to  meet  the  problem. 

Relations  at  the  official  level  remain  prop- 
er. In  many  Individual  cases  they  are  close 
and  good.  But  the  American  Impact  on  the 
Thai  society  and  economy  Is  beginning  to  be 
felt  at  nearly  all  levels  as  Thailand's  com- 
mitment In  the  Vietnam  war  Increases. 


There  are  about  43,000  American  military 
men  and  about  7,000  civilians  In  Thailand  on 
a  more  or  lees  permanent  basis,  four-fifths 
of  them  Involved  in  the  air  war  against  Viet- 
nam. There  are  also  about  5,000  American 
soldiers  from  Vietnam  on  rest  and  recrea- 
tion each  month. 

IMPACT   IS  EVIDENT 

The  .American  Impact  is  easy  to  see  in 
Bangkok,  with  a  population  of  more  than 
two  million,  but  It  Is  even  more  evident  in 
the  small  towns  near  the  huge  Air  Force 
bases  on  which  most  of  the  33,000  Air  Force 
personnel  live. 

Thailand's  need  to  line  up  firmly  on  the 
United  States  In  Vietnam  does  not  seem 
in  quesUon  In  the  increasingly  public  de- 
bate over  the  American  presence  here.  The 
Government  recently  committed  Itself  to 
raising  the  number  of  Thai  combat  troops 
In  Vietnam  from  3.000  men  to  a  full  di- 
vision, or  12,000  to  13,000. 

A  crttW^l  book  about  Thailand  by  Louis 
Lomax,  a  free-lance  writer  and  a  radio  and 
television  commentator  In  Los  Angeles, 
sparked  the  current  criticism  of  the  Amer- 
ican presence.  As  read  by  the  Thais,  the 
book,  entitled  "The  War  That  Is.  the  War 
That  Will  be,"  insulted  King  Phumlphol 
Aduldet  and  Indicated  that  Thailand  was 
ripe  to  become  another  Vietnam. 

IRKED    BY    NEWSWEEK    ITEM 

An  item  in  the  m.^gazlne  Newsweek,  which 
the  Thais  felt  Impugned  the  King's  courage 
on  a  visit  to  the  northeastern  Insurgency 
area,  sharpened  the  hostility.  But  many 
Americans  here  feel  that  the  violence  of  the 
reaction  disclosed  deep  feelings  that  had 
only  awaited  an  excuse  to  be  aired. 

The  most  violent  hostility  was  expressed 
in  the  writings  of  a  respected  Journalist, 
Kukrit  PramoJ,  who  had  never  been  consid- 
ered antl-. American  but  is  distantly  related 
to  the  royal  family.  Some  Americans  here 
try  to  dismiss  Mr.  Kukrit's  outburst  as  a  mo- 
mentary fit  of  temper,  but  he  has  delib- 
erately refrained  from  taking  anything  back 
in  the  exchanges  with  readers  that  his  at- 
tack provoked. 

Writing  last  December  In  his  paper  Slam 
Rath,  Mr.  Kukrit  blamed  the  Americans  for 
practically  every  evil  in  Thai  social  and 
economic  life  and  referred  to  them  as 
"mung,"  a  word  of  contempt  in  Thai  used 
Instead  of  "they"  or  "you." 

If  the  Americans  were  not  careful,  he  said, 
the  Thais  might  one  day  "smash  down  your 
embassy  and  bum  down  the  United  States 
Information  Service."  He  concluded  his 
lengthy  article:  "You  American  beasts,  re- 
turn to  your  holes." 

ACCUSED    OF    EXPLOITATION 

According  to  Mr.  Kukrit,  the  Americans 
detest  the  Thais  because  the  United  States 
has  only  relatively  recently  freed  itself  from 
colonial  status  while  Thais  have  always  been 
independent.  "It  is  a  characteristic  of  slaves 
to  prefer  fellow  slaves,"  he  said. 

He  accused  the  United  States  of  economic 
exploitation  of  Thailand,  of  seeking  to  de- 
stroy Thai  independence  and  of  destroying 
the  nation's  economy.  He  said  American 
troops  were  not  only  creating  vast  numbers 
of  prostitutes  but  were  also  teaching  Thai 
boys  "to  Indulge  in  sexual  perversion." 

"It  is  frankly  admitted,"  he  wrote,  "that 
every  one  in  six  American  men  is  a  sexual 
I>ervert." 

The  Thai  press  is  strictly  controlled  by 
the  Government,  an  authoritarian  military- 
led  administration.  No  one  in  the  Govern- 
ment sought  to  correct  the  impression  that 
Mr.   Kukrit's   article  might  have  spread. 

READERS    DISPUTE    VIEW 

Some  readers  did,  however,  pointing  out 
that  an  economy  that  was  moving  ahead  at 
an  annual  growth  rate  of  8  per  cent  was  not 
being  destroyed.  They  also  criticized  him  for 
generalizing  about  Americans  because  of 
the  possible  bad  behavior  of  a  few  soldiers. 


When  the  few  Thais  who  have  regular 
social  contact  with  Americans  are  asked  what 
It  is  they  dislike  about  the  American  pres- 
ence here,  they  usually  lead  off.  as  Mr.  Kuk- 
rit did,  with  criticism  of  soldiers  holding 
girls'  bands  or  kissing  girls  in  public.  Next 
there  usually  is  comment  on  the  prolifera- 
tion of  euphemistically  called  "masBage"  par- 
lors, as  though  Americans  and  not  Thais 
ran  the  parlors. 

No  one  seems  to  know  why  the  Thais  do 
not  forbid  the  parlors. 

The  outburst  by  Mr.  Kukrit  and  others 
led  the  American  Ambassador.  Leonard 
Unger,  to  issue  a  statement  that  the  people 
writing  books  and  articles  about  Thailand 
were  definitely  not  speaking  lor  the  United 
States  Government  or  lor  the  American 
people. 

In  a  speech  to  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  last  month,  the  Ambassador 
warily  took  up  the  Issue  again. 

SERIOUSLY    TROUBLED 

"In  the  crossfire  of  political  battles  over 
Vietnam.  "  he  said,  "many  Americans  natur- 
ally want  to  examine  our  commitments  else- 
where in  the  area." 

"I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  usefulness  of  re- 
sponsible free  debate,"  he  added  "I  am  seri- 
ously troubled,  however,  when  I  see  certain 
facts  about  Thai-United  States  cooperation 
misread  in  ways  that  damage  Thai-American 
interests,  and  encumber  the  Vietnam  prob- 
lem with  negative  and  discouraging  impli- 
cations which  do  not  actually  exist." 

"Having  governed  themselves  for  over  700 
years."  Ambassador  Unger  continued,  "the 
Thais  feel  no  need  to  adjust  their  way  of 
doing  things  to  meet  foreign  concepts  of  how 
things  shotild  be  done.  Moreover,  having 
decided  that  defending  Vietnam  is  in  Thai- 
land's own  best  Interests,  they  do  not  want 
their  actions  interpreted — or  misinterpreted 
—In  lights  cast  by  the  clash  of  conflicting 
views  over  similar  United  States  policies." 

"Understandably,  they  resent  the  bland 
assumption  that  the  pattern  of  events  in  a 
neighboring  state  inevitably  will  be  re- 
peated in  their  own,"  he  said. 


Department  of  State. 
Wasllington,  DC  ,  February  23,  J968. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  February  6.  1968  in  which  you  raise 
questions  about  the  viability  of  American 
policy  in  Thailand. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  presence  of 
nearly  45,000  American  servicemen  in  Thai- 
land raises  problems  in  US. -Thai  relations. 
Basically,  the  presence  of  these  forces  is  wel- 
comed by  both  the  Thai  Government  and  its 
people  as  evidence  of  the  United  States  deter- 
mination to  defend  Thailand  and  Southeast 
Asia  against  Communist  expansion.  Also,  the 
incidents  record  for  American  servicemen  in 
Thailand  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  world. 
This  reflects  the  flrm  discipline  exercised  by 
the  commanders  and  the  excellent  behavior 
of  our  troops,  in  which  I  believe  we  can  all 
take  considerable  pride. 

However,  the  very  size  of  our  forces  has 
inevitably  resulted  in  friction  because  of  dif- 
ferences in  standard  of  living  and  cultural 
patterns  between  American  servicemen  and 
Thais  in  the  areas  where  our  forces  are  sta- 
tioned. The  problems  arising  from  the  pres- 
ence of  these  forces  are  clearly  recognized  by 
all  elements  of  the  United  States  Mission  In 
Thailand  and  extensive  efforts  are  being  made 
through  Joint  Thal-U.S.  committees  in  the 
base  areas,  indoctrination  programs,  and  close 
supervision  on  the  part  of  base  commanders 
to  reduce  these  Inevitable  frictions  to  an 
absolute  minimum.  Our  Embassy's  overall 
assessment  of  this  problem  Is  that  so  far  there 
are  no  meaningful  Indications  of  anti- 
Americanism  although  we  are  experiencing  a 
loss  of  pro-Americanism  in  Thailand. 

While  U.S.  press  coverage  of  Thailand  by 
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and  large  has  been  fair  and  favorable,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  critical  articles  In  re- 
cent months  to  which  the  Thai  have  taken 
strong  exception.  Unfortunately,  both  In 
these  articles  and  In  Thai  rebuttals,  the 
basically  separate  Issues  of  (1)  U.S.  troop 
presence  and  problems  arising  therefrom, 
and  (2)  U.S.  press  criticism  of  Thailand,  have 
tended  to  become  mixed  together.  Late  last 
year  our  Ambassador  in  Bangkok  Issued  a 
statement  In  which  he  sought  to  set  the 
record  straight  on  the  latter  point  and  put 
the  critical  press  articles  in  proper  perspec- 
tive. The  statement  was  widely  publicized 
by  the  Thai  press,  and  reports  reaching  the 
Department  indicate  that  it  had  a  salutary 
effect. 

The  increased  Thai  sensitivity  to  the  press 
criticism  is  also  a  reflection  of  the  increas- 
ingly political  atmosphere  In  Bangkok  result- 
ing from  growing  anticipation  of  an  early 
return  to  Constitutional  rule.  An  attendant 
feeling  of  greater  nationalism  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  these  circumstances,  and  results  in 
strong  reactions  against  foreign  criticism. 
This  is  a  problem  in  U.S.  foreign  relations 
that  is  not  unique  to  Thailand.  Both  we  and 
the  Thai  Government  are  seeking  to  explain 
our  policies  as  clearly  and  openly  as  possible, 
but  there  are  obvious  (and  proper)  limits  to 
governmental  influence  on  a  free  press. 

You  have  also  raised  the  question  of 
whether  the  Thai  Government  is  willing  to 
Institute  measures  which  will  effectively  com- 
bat the  Communist  insurgency  now  taking 
place  there.  We  believe  there  is  considerable 
evidence  that  the  Thai  are  doing  so.  There 
are  increasing  signs  that  the  new  Constitu- 
tion will  be  promulgated  soon.  In  addition, 
Thailand  has  Just  held  the  first  municipal 
and  provincial  elections  in  ten  years.  It  is  the 
view  of  our  Embassy  and  other  observers  that 
these  were  conducted  fairly  and  honestly. 
The  Thai  Government,  with  U.S.  support,  is 
engaged  in  a  wide  variety  of  programs  de- 
signed to  raise  the  standard  of  living  and 
provide  greater  security  for  its  rural  popula- 
tion in  areas  threatened  by  Communist  In- 
surgency. These  programs  include  not  only 
economic  measures,  but  also  provide  for  con- 
siderable decentralization  of  power  to  the 
local  authorities.  Systematic  programs  are 
being  carried  out  to  train  local  leaders  to 
ensure  that  the  government's  economic 
measures  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  local 
population. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  we  believe  that 
our  policies  toward  Thailand  do  rest  on  a 
viable  basis.  However,  both  we  and  the  Thai 
Government  are  keenly  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems which  you  have  high-lighted  in  your 
letter  and  these  matters  are  receiving  con- 
tinuing high-level  attention. 

If   I   can   be   of   assistance   to  you   at   any 
time,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Macomber.  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  corre- 
spondence deals  with  concern  as  to  what 
kind  of  arrangements  said  agreements 
have  been  entered  into,  arrangements 
and  agreements  negotiated  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate.  What  is  this  contingency 
plan  that  we  hear  so  much  about  with 
respect  to  Thailand?  'What  are  our 
troops  actually  engaged  in  there?  What 
might  they  be  engaged  In?  U.S.  troops 
are  in  there,  as  we  all  know.  So,  acting 
in  a  forehanded  way,  as  the  Senator  is, 
is  he  not  rather  than  imagining  an 
alarm,  actually  seeing  a  state  of  facts 
which  might  lead  in  that  direction? 

Mr.  COOPER,  Absolutely.  We  have 
had  the  example  and  experience  of  al- 
most 20  years  in  our  association  and  con- 


nection with  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Now  in 
looking  back  we  can  see  the  path,  step  by 
step,  that  we  moved  Into  that  war.  As  I 
said,  and  as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
said,  we  were  sure  that  neither  President 
Eisenhower  nor  President  Kennedy  nor 
President  Johnson  intended  it  to  come  to 
this  stage  of  war,  but  It  did.  Some  of  the 
things  that  happened  in  Vietnam  in  the 
beginning  are  beginning  to  happen  in 
Laos  and  Thailand. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Another  thing  I  know  the 
Senator  would  wish  to  make  very  clear 
is  that  this  represents  no  derogation  or 
denigration  of  the  very  strong,  high- 
level,  self-dependency  which  has  been 
shown  by  the  Thais  and  their  passionate 
attachment  to  their  own  national  in- 
tegrity and  independence.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator,  like  I,  would  want  to  do  every- 
thing to  shore  that  up,  to  support  it  and 
to  help  it,  and  not  that  we  in  any  way 
entertain  any  doubts  about  our  stout 
ally. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  agree.  I  have  been  in 
Thailand.  I  have  never  been  in  Laos.  I 
have  talked  with  some  of  the  leaders  in 
Thailand.  The  Senator  is  correct.  The 
amendment  does  not  limit  in  any  way 
the  types  and  kinds  of  aid  I  understand 
we  are  furnishing  both  Laos  and  Thai- 
land. The  amendment  does  not  derogate 
or  denigrate  the  Thais  or  their  country 
or  the  Laotians  or  their  country  in  the 
struggle  they  have  underaken.  We  are 
supporting  them.  The  amendment  would 
reserve  to  the  Congress  its  control  over 
the  aid  so  that,  if  we  were  approaching 
a  war  in  those  countries,  we  could  in- 
sist that  we  make  our  judgment,  along 
with  the  President,  as  to  whether  it  was 
essential  to  our  national  interest. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
just  once  more? 
Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  it  a  fact  also  that  what 
we  are  seeking  is  a  better  accommoda- 
tion between  the  legislative  and  executive 
power  in  this  area  of  vital  national  con- 
cern? This  is  an  effort  to  protect  the 
legislative  power,  but  we  would  continue 
to  welcome  the  more  effective  and  pre- 
cise articulation  of  the  executive  powers 
so  that  we  may  come  to  a  much  more 
perfect  arrangement  than  what  we  feel 
has  been  the  source  of  the  diflBculty  in 
these  last  few  years.  Somehow  or  other, 
the  inherent  authority  of  Congress  has 
slipped  from  its  hands  by  the  ad  hoc 
authorities  which  it  has  surrogated  to  the 
President  from  time  to  time,  which  it 
thought  was  essential  to  the  national 
security  under  the  conditions  prevail- 
ing. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Absolutely.  I  am  very 
glad  to  raise  the  level  of  this  propwsal 
to  that  scale,  because,  in  a  sense,  we  are 
saying  that  in  the  future  we  expect  to 
assure  a  better  relationship  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
Government  in  this  field  which  is  so  vital. 
The  Senator  has  raised  it  to  a  high  level. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
infonnation  of  Members  of  the  Senate, 
it  is  my  hope  that  when  we  conclude  with 
the  debate  over  the  Cooper  amendment, 
which  is  the  pending  amendment,  I  will 
call  up  a  revised  "defense  profits  study 
amendment." 


My  amendment  would  call  for  a  single 
study  by  the  GAO  of  defense  profits. 

The  amendment  has  the  support  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  who  has  written  me 
that  such  a  study  needs  to  be  done,  that 
he  is  willing  to  do  it,  and  that  he  has  the 
staff  to  do  it. 

The  study  would  be  made  as  soon  as 
prticticable,  but  a  report  on  It  to  Con- 
gress is  called  for  by  December  31,  1970. 
If  additional  time  is  needed,  it  can  be 
asked  for. 

My  amendment  provides  that  any  ad- 
ditional studies  of  profits  could  be  made 
by  the  GAO,  under  the  authority  of  this 
amendment,  at  the  direction  of  either  the 
House  or  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

My  amendment  gives  the  Comptroller 
General  the  authority  to  examine  the 
records  of  defense  contractors  which  he 
must  have,  but  prohibits  him  from 
making  public  any  information  about  a 
company's  commercial  profits  or  com- 
mercial business  data  which  is  confi- 
dential. 

I  may  point  out  that  this  amendment 
has  the  unanimous  support  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Economy  in  Government 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  in- 
cluding Republican  and  Democratic 
members  alike. 

This  amendment  differs  from  my  pre- 
vious amendment  In  that  it  provides  for 
a  single,  rather  than  a  continuing,  study. 
It  has  the  support  of  the  Comptroller 
General.  It  was  called  for  by  a  unani- 
mous report,  as  I  said,  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economy  in  Government  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  Confidential 
commercial  information  cannot  be  made 
public. 

We  need  a  profits  study.  We  do  not  now 
have  one.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  support 
my  amendment  when  I  call  It  up,  hope- 
fully after  we  complete  work  on  the  pres- 
ent amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  This  is  a  revised 
amendment,  not  the  one  that  was 
printed  a  week  or  so  ago. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter which  I  received  from  Mr.  Staats 
and  to  which  I  have  referred,  concerning 
the  amendment,  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  sis  follows: 
Amendment 
At  the  end  of  title  IV  of  the  bill  add  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

"Sec  402.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  'Comptroller  General')  Is 
authorized  and  directed,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  to  conduct  a  study  and  review  on  a 
selective  basis  of  the  profits  made  by  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  on  contracts  en- 
tered into  by  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
the  Department  of  the  Navy.  ^*ie  Department 
of  the  Air  Force,  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion under  the  authority  of  chapter  137  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  on  contracts 
entered  into  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion to  meet  requirements  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  The  results  of  such  study  and  re- 
view shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  as 
soon  as  practicable,  but  in  no  event   later 
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than  December  31,  1970.  The  Comptroller 
Oeneral  Is  further  authorized,  upon  request 
of  the  Commtttee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Commltte  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  conduct 
a  study  and  review  regarding  the  amount  of 
proflt  which  has  been  or  may  be  realized  un- 
der any  contract  referred  to  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  subsection.  The  Comptroller 
Gsneral  shall  submit  to  the  committee  which 
requested  such  study  and  review  a  written 
report  of  the  results  of  such  study  and  review 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

"(b)  Any  contractor  or  subcontractor  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  of  thta  section 
shall,  upon  the  request  of  the  Comptroler 
General,  prepare  and  submit  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office  such  information  as  the 
Comptroller  General  determines  necessary  or 
appropriate  in  conducting  any  study  and 
review  authorized  by  subsection  (ai  of  this 
section.  Information  required  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  submitted  by  a  contrac- 
tor or  subcontractor  in  respon  e  to  a  written 
request  made  by  the  Com p  roller  General 
and  shall  be  submitted  In  such  form  and 
detail  as  the  Comptroller  General  may  pre- 
scribe and  shall  be  submitted  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time. 

"(c)  In  order  to  determine  the  costs,  in- 
cluding aflTypes  of  direct  and  indirect  costs, 
of  performing  any  contract  or  subcontract 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  to  determine  the  profit,  if  any,  realized 
under  any  such  contract  or  subcontract, 
either  on  a  percentage  of  cost  bais  or  a  re- 
turn on  private  capital  employed  baus,  the 
Comptroller  General  and  authcrized  repre- 
sentatives of  the  General  Accoun'lng  Office 
are  authorized  to  audit  and  Inrpect  and  to 
make  copies  of  any  books,  accounts,  or  other 
records  of  any  such  cent; actor  or  subcon- 
tractor. 

"(d)  The  Comptroller  General,  or  any  officer 
or  employee  designated  by  him  for  such  pur- 
pose, may  sign  and  issue  subpenas  requiring 
the  production  of  such  books,  accounts,  or 
other  records  as  may  be  material  to  the 
study  and  review  carried  out  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  under  this  section. 

"(e)  In  case  of  disobedience  to  a  subpena, 
the  Comptroller  General  or  his  designee  may 
Invoke  the  aid  of  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  In  requiring  the  production  of 
books,  accounts,  or  other  records.  Any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  within  the 
Jurisdiction  In, which  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor is  found  or  resides  or  In  which  the 
contractor  or  subcontractor  transacts  busi- 
ness may.  In  case  or  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  Issued  by  the  Comptroller 
General,  issue  an  order  requiring  the  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  to  produce  books, 
accounts,  and  other  records;  and  any  failure 
to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  the  coiu-t  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"(f)  No  book,  account,  or  other  record,  or 
copy  of  any  book,  account,  or  record,  of  any 
contractor  or  subcontractor  obtalne"  by  the 
Comptroller  General  under  authority  of  this 
section  which  Is  not  necessary  for  determin- 
ing the  proatablllty  on  any  contract  between 
such  contractor  or  subcontractor  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  shall  be  available  for 
examination,  without  the  consent  of  such 
contractor  or  subcontractor,  by  any  individ- 
ual other  than  a  duly  authorized"  officer  or 
employee  of  the  General  Accounting  Office; 
and  no  officer  or  employee  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  shall  disclose,  to  any  person 
not  authorized  by  the  Comptroller  General 
to  receive  such  Information,  any  Informa- 
tion obtained  under  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion relating  to  cost,  expense,  or  profitability 
on  any  non-defenBC  business  transaction  of 
any  contractor  or  subcontractor. 

"(g)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  not 
disclose  in  any  report  made  by  him  to  the 
Congress  or  bo  either  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  under  authority  of  this  section  any 
confidential  information  relating  to  the  coat. 


expense,  or  proflt  of  any  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor on  any  non-<lefense  busineaa 
tranraction  of  sudi  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor," 

CoMPTnoLLEX  QixmsAi.  or  tbi 

United  States, 

Washington,  DC.  September  15,  1969. 
Hon.  WuxtAM  Proxmiee. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Sbnator  Proxmire:  JReference  Is  made 
to  your  amendment  to  the  Military  Procure- 
ment Authorization  Bill  which  would  direct 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral  to  make  a  present 
study  and  review  of  profits  made  by  defense 
contractcrs  and  subcontractors  and  to  make 
future  studies  of  defense  profits  when  di- 
rected to  do  so  by  either  the  Senate  or  House 
ComnMttoes  on  Armed  Services. 

As  we  Ijave  previously  testified  before  your 
Svibcommlttee  on  Economy  In  Government, 
we  think  a  study  of  profits  of  defense  con- 
tracLors  a*id  subcontract-crs  is  desirable.  We 
are  williag  to  undertake  this  task  in  the 
evont  CoBgress  should  adopt  your  amend- 
ment, an<J  we  believe  we  can  make  at  least 
the  Initial  study  within  our  present  staff 
capabuity, 

Slnperely  yours. 

Elmer  B.  Staats. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDn:G  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  tlie  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ICENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


POLLUTION  AT  CAPE  COD 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
just  come  to  my  attention — in  the  past 
4  hours,  as  a  matter  of  fact — that  a  barge 
named  the  Florida  has  run  aground  just 
off  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  at  West 
Falmouth.  Mass.  Tiie  barge,  carrying 
147.000  gallons  of  oil,  has  sprung  a  num- 
ber of  leaks,  and  at  the  present  time  oil 
is  spilling  out  at  a  rapid  rate.  There  is  a 
strong  wind  down  there  on  Buzzards 
Bay  this  evening,  £Jid  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Coast  Guard  is  on  the  job,  as 
well  as  the  Federal  and  State  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administrations,  and  they 
are  all  attempting  to  work  together  at 
trying  to  provide  a  barrier  around  the 
leak  and  stop  it,  or  control  it,  it  still  ap- 
pears that,  as  the  tide  runs  out  in 
Buzzards  Bay,  there  will  be  thousands 
of  gallons  of  oil  spreading  all  over  the 
shore  areas.  This  will  cause  serious  dam- 
age to  the  coastal  area,  not  to  mention 
the  damage  caused  to  the  marine  sanc- 
tuary areas  and  the  wildlife  that  exist 
on  that  part  of  Cape  Cod.  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, the  Elizabeth  Islands,  and  south- 
eastern Massachusetts. 

Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  area 
knows  that  the  Elizabeth  Islands  are  a 
preserve  for  many  of  the  birds  which  will 
be  migrating  about  this  time  of  the  year; 
and  this  kind  of  disaster  will  bring  great 
suffering  and  loss  of  much  wildlife,  as 
well  as  severely  damaging  a  considerable 
amount  of  property  and  number  of  boats 
in  the  area. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  sea  and  of  the  natural  dis- 
asters associated  with  it.  For  example,  we 


have  heard  only  in  the  past  few  days 
statements  hy  those  who  represent  Mis- 
sissippi, who  talked  about  the  hurricanes 
which  have  oome  through  that  part  of 
our  country  and  wrought  tremendous 
disasters. 

We  could  all  agree  that  it  is  about 
time,  Mr.  President,  when  we  have  seen 
In  this  coimtry  the  extraordinary  kinds 
of  disasters  that  the  spillage  of  oil  has 
wrought  in  such  places  as  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  and  2  years  ago  when  there  was 
a  considerable  amount  of  spillage  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Cape  when  some  sea- 
going vessel  spilled  oil  at  Nauset  Beach 
on  Cape  Cad. 

In  hearin.?s  before  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  we  have 
learned  that  even  since  Santa  Barbara, 
there  have  been  a  series  of  other  inci- 
dents— for  example,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico and  in  Cook  Inlet  in  Alaska,  three 
incidents  under  U.S.  jurisdiction,  involv- 
ing oil  spillage.  Still,  Mr.  President, 
whether  it  is  oil  gU3hing  out  of  a  well 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ssa,  or  whether  the 
cause  of  the  damage  Is,  as  in  this  case, 
some  of  these  coastal  carriers,  we  still  do 
not  have  an  intelligent,  concise  policy  as 
to  what  will  be  done  and  what  should  be 
done  in  terms  of  providing  some  protec- 
tion not  only  for  those  who  live  along 
the  sea,  but  for  the  many  people  who  live 
in  our  urban  areas  and  enjoy  the  na- 
tional parks  which  abut  the  sea. 

I  strongly  feel,  first  of  all,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  at  least  the  carriers  of  oil 
along  the  coast  certainly  ought  to  carry 
some  kind  of  bonding,  which  all  trans- 
porters of  oil  would  be  required  to  have. 
Furthermore,  the  burden  of  proof  should 
be  shifted.  They  would  have  to  demon- 
strate that  there  was  no  negligence  or 
fault  in  order  that  the  cost  of  any  clean- 
up in  such  cases — and  that  is  about  the 
best  we  can  do — will  not  be  borne  by 
either  the  Federal  Government,  the  State 
government,  the  local  government,  or 
the  private  citizen. 

We  are  not  talking  in  the  same  terms, 
when  we  speak  of  transportation  of  oil 
along  the  coastal  areas,  as  when  speak- 
ing of  transportation  of  lumber  or  bricks. 
If  ships  carrying  such  commodities  go 
aground,  and  the  bricks  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean,  that  certainly  is  a  loss 
to  those  who  have  an  investment  in 
them,  but  that  is  not  the  kind  of  damage 
to  others  we  have  seen  caused  far  too 
often  by  those  who  make  a  profit  by 
traveling  along  the  sea. 

At  the  present  time,  such  coastal  ship- 
pers are  civilly  liable  for  damages.  We 
realize  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  not 
severe,  but  nevertheless,  the  penalties, 
even  under  civil  liability,  are  extremely 
inadequate.  We  are  talking  about  a  few 
thousand  dollars,  when  the  damage  can 
be  in  the  millions  of  dollars. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that 
we  can,  and  I  intend  to.  introduce  legis- 
lation which  would  i-each  this  problem, 
to  provide  some  kind  of  bonding  mecha- 
nism to  assure  that  those  who  live  along 
the  coastal  arrais  will  be  afforded  some 
assurance  that  when  damage  is  done,  and 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  natural  disaster,  but 
is  due  to  fault  or  negligence,  there  will  be 
some  kind  of  procedure  to  insure  it  will 
be  effectively  cleaned  up  by  those  at 
fault. 
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Second,  Mr.  President,  I  Intend  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  directing  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
to  set  standards  for  emulsiflers  and  dis- 
persants.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  prob- 
lematical whether  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  will  develop  any 
firm  standards.  I  think  we  should  obviate 
that,  and  that  information  should  be 
made  available  to  State  and  local  au- 
thorities so  the  various  States  will  have 
a  veiT  clear  idea  as  to  the  most  effective 
measures  that  they  could  take  in  a  given 
kind  of  situation,  and  the  various  State 
authorities  would  then  be  able  to  be 
equipped  with  various  kinds  of  emulsi- 
flers. to  assure  at  least  that  the  problem 
could  be  handled  expeditiously. 

So  I  intend  to  offer,  in  due  course,  such 
an  amendment  to  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  hope,  in 
spite  of  the  extraordinary  efforts  which 
I  know  are  underway  at  this  very  mo- 
ment by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  various  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  that  we  can  establish  at 
least  some  centralized  emergency  task 
force — within,  perhaps,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, which  has  an  extensive  respon- 
sibility in  this  area,  on  perhaps  within 
the  Department  of  Interior. 

This  concept  is  sufficiently  flexible  so 
that  under  it  a  community  or  State 
would  be  able  to  make  one  call  to  one 
authority  and  receive  the  latest  infor- 
mation, the  best  kind  of  assistance,  and 
the  mast  expeditious  kind  of  action  that 


could  be  taken  to  meet  the  peculiar  fact 
situation  that  a  community  faces,  in- 
stead of  relying  upon  Members  of 
Congress  to  do  it. 

I  had  the  opportunity  this  afternoon 
to  call  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  various 
other  agency  representatives  who  wotild 
be  interested  in  this  matter  to  tr>'  to 
alert  them.  They  acted  quickly,  but  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  we  could  have  a 
group  of  officials  which  could  fly  to  the 
immediate  scene  of  an  oil  spill,  with 
the  latest  information  and  techniques 
at  their  fingertips.  We  have  a  similar 
technique  for  aircraft  accidents,  and  we 
should  have  the  same  for  oil  spill  disas- 
ters. 

We  have  learned  a  great  deal  in  the  re- 
cent past,  and  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
knowhow  and  technology  in  this  area. 
That  information  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  any  of  the  communities  involved. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  administration — 
and  I  am  sure  they  will — will  give  this 
matter  the  first  priority.  We  are  in  des- 
perate need  there  of  this  kind  of  help  and 
assistance.  And  there  is  every  indication 
that  this  will  be  a  priority  item. 

I  wanted  to  draw  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  this 
evening,  because  I  feel  that  once  again  we 
hate  suffered  a  considerable  tragedy  in 
our  coastal  areas.  And  no  matter  how 
much  we  know  or  how  skilled  we  are — 
the  oil  is  spreading,  now,  over  beaches, 
boats,  and  wildlife.  And  much  of  the  dam- 
age will  be  permanent. 


ADJOURNMENT 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
imtil  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  5 
o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m.i  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
September  17,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  16.  1969: 

EXECU^TIVE   DniECTOR.    InTER-.^MERICAN 

Development  Bank 
Henry  J.  Costanzo.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Executive  Director  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  for  a 
term  of  3  years  and  until  his  successor  has 
been  appointed. 

U.S.  Attorney 

Bert  C.  Hum.  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  western  district  of  Missouri 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Calvin  K  Hamil- 
ton. 

U.S.  Marshal 
John  T    Plerpont.  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  tor  the  western  district  of  Mis- 
souri for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  FYancls 
M.  Wilson,  term  expired. 

In  the  Air  Force 
Judge  Advocate  General 

Brig  Gen.  James  S  Cheney.  SSAN  261- 
09-3779FR  to  be  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral. U.S.  Air  Force,  and  appointment  to  the 
temporary  and  permanent  grade  of  major 
general  under  the  provisions  of  section  8072 
and  chapter  839,  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  James  H.  Weber.  St.  Joseph 
Church.  Oil  City.  Pa.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Almighty  God,  bless  our  Nation  and 
keep  it  faithful  to  the  ideas  of  freedom, 
justice,  and  brotherhood  for  all  which 
make  it  great.  Lord,  You  claim  that  if 
You  are  lifted  up,  You  will  draw  all  men 
to  Yourself.  Our  astronauts  have  demon- 
strated literally  and  successfully  this 
principle.  Be  close  to  our  President  and 
our  Congress.  Give  them  vision  and  cour- 
age as  they  ponder  decisions  affecting 
peace  and  the  future  of  the  world.  Give 
all  of  us  the  wisdom  to  listen  and  to 
understand  and  not  to  judge.  Keep  us 
compassionate  toward  our  fellow  citizens 
who  are  struggling  for  an  identity.  Help 
us  Americans  humbly  to  be  aware  not 
just  of  our  human  limitations  and  weak- 
nesses but  also  of  our  extraordinary  po- 
tential. Reawaken  personal  confidence  in 
ourselves  as  individuals  and  in  our  be- 
loved coimtry.  Make  this  great  land  and 
all  its  peoples  know  clearly  Thy  will  so 
that  we  live  vigorously,  courageously,  and 
uprightly.  Amen. 


Accordingly  'at  12  o'clock  and  3  min- 
utes p.m.>  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


THE   JOURNAL 


The  Joiu-nal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares  a 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  OF  CONGRESS  TO  RE- 
CEIVE THE  APOLLO  11  ASTRO- 
NAUTS 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided. 

At  12  o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Doorkeeper  'William  M.  Miller >  an- 
nounced the  Vice  President  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate  who  entered  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Vice  President  taking  the  chair  at 
the  right  of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  the  seats  reserved 
for  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  escort  our  distin- 
guished visitors  into  the  Chamber  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Albert; 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana.  Mr. 
BoGcs:  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Hebert;  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Miller;  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Rodino;  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford:  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  Mr.  Arends;  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Ful- 
ton; and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr. 

McCtJLLOCH. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  behalf  of 
the  Senate  the  Vice  President  appoints 
the  following  Senators  to  escort  our  dis- 
tinguished astronauts  into  the  Chamber: 


Senator  Richard  Russell,  of  Georgia: 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montana: 
Senator  Clinton  Anderson,  of  New 
Mexico:  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  of 
Massachusetts;  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
of  West  Virginia:  Senator  Hugh  Scott, 
of  Pennsylvania;  Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith,  of  Maine;  Senator  Milton 
R.  Young,  of  North  Dakota:  and  Senator 
Gordon  Allott,  of  Colorado. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  am- 
bassadors, ministers,  and  charges  d'af- 
faires of  foreign  governments. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  took  the  seats  re- 
served for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cabi- 
net of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  took  the  seats  reserved  for 
them  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

At  12  o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.m..  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  Apollo  11 
astronauts. 

Mr.  Neil  A.  Armstrong;  Lt.  Col.  Michael 
Collins,  U.S.  Air  Force:  and  Col.  Edwin 
E.  Aldrin.  Jr..  U.S.  Air  Force,  accompa- 
nied by  the  committee  of  the  escort,  en- 
tered the  Chamber  and  stood  at  the 
Clerk's  desk. 

I  Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  My  distinguished  col- 
leagues of  the  Congress,  we  are  honor- 
ing today  three  men  who  represent  the 
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best  in  America  and  whose  coordinated 
skill,  fantastic  daring,  and  visionary 
drive  have  made  history  that  constitutes 
a  tun^ngr  point  of  paramount  impor- 
tance in  the  journey  of  mankind.  I  have 
the  high  honor  and  official  and  personal 
pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  the  crew 
of  ApoHo  11,  who  successfully  made  the 
historic  journey  to  the  moon,  Neil  A. 
Armstrong-,  Col.  Edwin  E.  Aldrin,  Jr..  and 
Lt.  Col.  Michael  Collins. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Presidait,  Members  of  Congress,  dlstin- 
gruislied  guests,  we  are  grreatly  honored 
that  you  have  invited  us  here  today.  Only 
now  have  we  completed  our  journey  to 
land  on  and  explore  the  moon,  and  re- 
turn. It  was  here  in  these  Halls  that  our 
venture  really  began.  Here  the  Space  Act 
of  1955  was  framed,  the  chartering  docu- 
ment of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  And  here  in  the 
years  that  followed  the  key  decisions  that 
permitted  the  successive  steps  of  Mercury 
and  Gemini  and  Apollo  were  permitted. 

Your  jjplicies  and  the  marvels  of  mod- 
em communication  have  permitted 
people  around  the  world  to  shaie  the 
excitement  of  our  exploration.  And,  al- 
though you  have  beei  informed  of  the 
results  of  the  Apollo  11,  we  are  partic- 
ularly pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  complete  our  work  by  reporting  to  you 
and  through  you  to  the  American  people. 
My  colleagues  share  the  honor  of  pre- 
senting this  report.  First,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  present  Col.  Edwin  Aldrin. 

Colonel  ALDRIN.  Distinguished  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  it  is  with  a  great  sense 
of  pride  as  an  American  and  with  humil- 
ity as  a  human  being  that  I  say  to  you 
today  what  no  men  have  been  privileged 
to  say  before:  "We  walked  on  the  moon." 
But  the  footprints  at  Tranquillity  Base 
belong  to  more  than  the  crew  of  Apollo 
11.  They  were  put  there  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  across  this  country, 
people  in  Government,  industry,  and  uni- 
versities, the  teams  and  crews  that  pre- 
ceded us,  all  who  strived  throughout  the 
years  with  Mercury,  Gemini,  and  .Apollo. 
Those  footprints  belong  to  the  American 
people  and  you,  their  representatives, 
who  accepted  and  supported  the  inevita- 
ble challenge  of  the  moon.  AnJ,  since  we 
came  in  peace  for  all  mankind  those 
footprints  belong  also  to  all  people  of  the 
world.  As  the  moon  shines  impartially 
on  all  those  looking  up  from  our  spinning 
earth  so  do  we  hope  the  benefits  of  space 
exploration  will  be  spread  equally  with 
a  harmonizing  influence  to  all  mankind. 

Scientific  exploration  implies  investi- 
gating the  unknown.  The  result  can 
never  be  wholly  anticipated.  Charles 
Lindbergh  said,  "Scientific  accomplish- 
ment is  a  path,  not  an  end;  a  path  lead- 
ing to  and  disappearing  in  mystery." 

Our  steps  in  space  have  been  a  symbol 
of  this  country's  way  of  Ufe  as  we  open 
our  doors  and  windows  to  the  world  to 
view  our  successes  and  failures  and  as 
we  share  with  all  nations  our  discovers'. 
The  Saturn,  Columbia,  and  Eagle,  and 
the  extravehicular  mobility  unit  have 
proved  to  Neil,  Mike,  and  me  that  this 
Nation  can  produce  equipment  of  the 
highest  quality  and  dependability.  This 
should  give  all  of  us  hope  and  inspira- 
tion to  overcome  some  of  the  more  dif- 


ficult iwoblems  here  on  earth.  The  Apollo 
lesson  is  that  national  goals  can  be  met 
where  there  is  a  strong  enough  will  to 
do  so. 

The  first  step  on.  the  moon  was  a  step 
toward  our  sister  planets  and  ultimately 
toward  the  stars.  "A  small  step  for  a 
man,"  was  a  statement  of  fact,  "a  giant 
leap  for  mankind."  is  a  hope  for  the 
future. 

What  this  country  does  with  the  les- 
sons of  Apollo  apply  to  domestic  prob- 
lems, and  what  we  do  in  further  space 
exploration  programs  will  determine  just 
how  giant  a  leap  we  have  taken. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Now  I  should  like 
to  present  Col.  Michael  Collins. 

Colonel  COLLINS.  Mr.  President, 
Members  of  Congress,  and  distinguished 
guests:  One  of  the  many  things  I  have 
very  much  enjoyed  about  working  for 
the  Space  Agency,  and  for  the  Air  Force, 
is  that  they  have  always  given  me  free 
rein,  even  to  the  extent  of  addressing 
this  most  august  assemblage  without 
coaching,  without  putting  any  words  in 
my  mouth.  Therefore,  my  brief  remarks 
are  simply  those  of  a  free  citizen  living 
in  a  free  country  and  expressing  free 
tlioughts  that  are  purely  miy  own. 

Many  years  before  there  was  a  space 
program  my  fatlier  liad  a  favorite  quota- 
tion; "He  who  would  bring  back  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies  must  take  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies  with  him."  This  we 
have  done.  We  have  taken  to  the  moon 
the  wealth  of  this  Nation,  the  vision  of 
its  political  leaders,  the  intelligence  of 
its  scientists,  the  dedication  of  its  engi- 
neers, the  careful  craftsmanship  of  its 
workers,  and  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
its  people.  We  have  brought  back  rocks. 
And  I  think  it  is  a  fair  trade.  For  just  as 
the  Rosetta  stone  revealed  the  language 
of  ancient  Egypt,  so  may  these  rocks 
unlock  the  mysterj'  of  the  origin  of  the 
moon,  of  our  earth,  and  even  of  our  solar 
system. 

During  the  flight  of  Apollo  11,  in  the 
constant  sunlight  between  the  earth  and 
the  moon,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  con- 
trol the  temperature  of  our  spacecraft 
by  a  slow  rotation  not  unlike  that  of  a 
chicken  on  a  bai-becue  spit.  As  we  turned, 
the  earth  and  the  moon  alternately  ap- 
peared in  our  windows.  We  had  our 
choice.  We  could  look  toward  the  Moon, 
toward  Mars,  toward  our  future  in 
space — toward  the  new  Indies — or  we 
could  look  back  toward  the  Elarth,  our 
home,  with  its  problems  spawned  over 
more  tlian  a  millenniiun  of  human  oc- 
cupancy. 

We  looked  both  ways.  We  saw  both, 
and  I  tliink  that  is  what  our  Nation  must 
do. 

We  can  ignore  neither  the  wealth  of 
the  Indies  nor  the  realities  of  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  our  cities,  our  citizens, 
or  our  civics.  We  cannot  launch  our 
planetar>'  probes  from  a  springboard  of 
poverty,  discrimination,  or  unrest.  But 
neither  can  we  wait  imtil  each  and  ev- 
ery terrestrial  problem  has  been  solved. 
Such  logic  200  years  ago  would  have  pre- 
vented expansion  westward  past  the 
Appalachian  Mountains,  for  assuredly 
the  eastern  .seaboard  was  beset  by  prob- 
lems of  great  tirgency  then,  as  it  is  today. 
Man  has  always  gone  where  he  has 


been  able  to  go.  It  is  that  simple.  He  will 
continue  pushing  back  his  frontier,  no 
matter  how  far  it  may  carry  him  from 
ills  homeland. 

Someday  in  the  not -too-distant  fu- 
ture, when  I  listen  to  an  earthling  step 
out  onto  the  surface  of  Mars  or  some 
otlaer  planet,  just  as  I  listened  to  Neil 
step  out  onto  the  surface  of  the  Moon, 

I  hc«3e  I  hear  him  say:  "I  come  from  the 
United  States  of  America," 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  We  landed  on  the 
Sea  of  Tranquillity,  in  the  cool  of  the 
early  lunar  morning,  when  the  long 
shadows  would  aid  our  F*rception. 

The  sun  was  only  10°  above  the  hori- 
zon. While  the  earth  turned  tlirough 
nearly  a  full  day  during  our  stay,  the 
sun    at    Tianquillity    Base    rose    barely 

II  — a  small  fraction  of  the  month - 
long  lunar  day.  There  was  a  peculiar 
sensation  of  the  duality  of  time — the 
swift  rush  of  events  that  characterizes 
all  our  lives — and  the  ponderous  parade 
which  marks  the  aging  of  the  universe. 

Both  kinds  of  time  were  evident — the 
first  by  the  routine  events  of  the  flight, 
whose  planning  and  execution  were  de- 
tailed to  fractions  of  a  second — the  lat- 
ter by  rocks  around  us,  unchanged 
throughout  the  history  of  man — whose 
3-billion-year-old  secrets  made  them 
the  treasure  we  sought. 

The  plaque  on  the  Eagle  which  sum- 
marized our  hopes  bears  this  message : 

Here  men  from  ttie  ijianet  earth  first 
set  foot  upon  tbe  moon  July  1969  AJ3. 

We  came  in  peace  for  all  mankind. 
Those  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
years  had  constituted  the  majority  of  the 
age  of  Pisces,  a  12th  of  the  great  year. 
That  is  measiurd  by  the  thousand  gener- 
ations the  precession  of  the  earth's  axis 
requires  to  scribe  a  giant  circle  in  the 
heavens. 

In  the  next  20  centuries,  the  age  of 
Aquarius  of  the  great  year,  the  age  for 
which  our  young  people  have  such  high 
hopes,  humanity  may  begin  to  under- 
stand its  most  baflaing  mystery — where 
are  we  going? 

The  earth  is,  in  fact,  traveling  many 
thousands  of  miles  per  hour  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  constellation  Hercules — to 
some  imknown  destination  in  the  cosmos. 
Man  must  understand  his  universe  in 
order  to  understand  his  destiny. 

Mystery  however  is  a  very  necessarj' 
ingredient  in  our  lives.  Mystery  creates 
wonder  and  wonder  is  the  basis  for  man's 
desire  to  understand.  Who  knows  what 
mysteries  will  be  solved  in  our  lifetime, 
and  what  new  riddles  will  become  the 
challenge  of  the  new  generations? 

Science  has  not  mastered  prophesy. 
We  predict  too  much  for  next  year  yet 
far  too  litlte  for  the  next  10.  Responding 
to  challenge  is  one  of  democracy's  great 
strengths.  Our  successes  in  space  lead  us 
to  hope  that  this  strength  can  be  used  in 
the  next  decade  in  the  solution  of  many 
of  our  planet's  problems.  Several  weeks 
ago  I  enjoyed  the  warmth  of  reflection 
on  the  tme  meanings  of  the  spirit  of 
Apollo. 

I  stood  in  the  highlands  of  tliis  Nation, 
near  the  Continental  Divide,  introduc- 
ing to  my  sons  the  wonders  of  nature, 
and  pleasures  of  looking  for  deer  and 
for  elk. 

In  their  enthusiasm  for  the  view  they 
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frequently  stumbled  on  the  rocky  trails, 
but  when  they  looked  only  to  their  foot- 
ing, they  did  not  see  the  elk.  To  those  of 
you  who  have  advocated  looking  high  we 
owe  our  sincere  gratitude,  for  you  have 
granted  us  the  opportunity  to  see  some 
of  the  grandest  views  of  the  Creator. 

To  those  of  you  who  have  been  our 
honest  critics,  we  also  thank,  for  you 
have  reminded  us  that  we  dare  not  for- 
get to  watch  the  trail.  We  carried  on 
Apollo  11  two  flags  of  this  Union  that 
had  flown  over  the  Capitol,  one  over  the 
House  of  Representatives,  one  over  the 
Senate.  It  is  our  privilege  to  return  them 
now  In  these  Halls  which  exemplify 
man's  highest  purpose— to  serve  one's 
fellow  man. 

We  thank  you,  on  behalf  of  all  the 
men  of  Apollo,  for  giving  us  the  privilege 
of  joining  you  in  serving— for  all  man- 
kind. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 
(Thereupon,  the  flags  were  presented 
to  the  Speaker  and  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. ) 

The  SPEAKER.  I  think  we  would  be 
remiss  on  this  occasion  if  we  did  not.  in 
paying  the  highest  honor  that  the  Con- 
gress can  p>ay  to  any  person — to  invite 
them  and  receive  them  in  joint  meet- 
ing— also  honor  what  might  be  termed 
the  unseen  astronauts,  the  wives  of  our 
distinguished  friends.  I  am  going  to  ask 
the  wives  of  the  astronauts  to  rise:  Mrs. 
Armstrong,  Mrs.  ColUns,  Mrs.  Aldrin. 
(Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  behalf  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate,  we  are  very 
grateful  for  the  presentation  of  this  flag. 
We    watched    with    great    interest    the 
Apollo  program  proceed  and  are  con- 
scious of  the  thrust  of  the  need,  in  the 
words  of  the  gentleman  who  spoke  here 
this  morning,  the  primary  need  being 
balance  and  the  need  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  our  society  wherever  they  arise. 
I  can  assure  you  that  this  memento 
will  not  fall  into  that  category  but  will 
be  kept  and  appreciated  with  the  dignity 
that  it  deserves. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
The  SPEAKER.  On  behalf  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  I  want  to  express  our 
smcere  thanks  to  the  members  of  the 
Apollo  11  for  the  thought  and  for  the 
action  in  carrxing  this  flag,  presented 
to  the  House,  to  the  moon  and  fljdng  it 
on  the  moon.  These  two  flags  are  prob- 
ably two  of  the  most  precious  flags,  not 
only  of  our  own  country,  but  of  any  other 
country.  We  extend  to  you  the  deep 
thanks  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  assure  you  that 
every  care  and  caution  will  be  taken, 
because  this  will  be  forever  one  of  the 
most  treasured  jxwsessions  of  this  great 
Chamber. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 
At  12  o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m..  Mr. 
Neil  A.  Armstrong,  Lt.  Col.  Michael  Col- 
hns.  U.S.  Air  Force.  Col.  Edwin  E.  Aldrin, 
Jr..  U.S.  Air  Force,  accompanied  by  the 
committee  of  escort,  retired  from  the 
Hajl  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

The  members  of  the  Presidoifs  Cab- 
inet. 


The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 
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JOINT  MEETTNG  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares  the 
joint  meeting  of  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress hereby  dissolved. 

Accordingly  (at  1  o'clock  and  2  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Hotise  will  con- 
tinue in  recess  until  2 :  30  p.m. 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
2  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  follo\^'ing  title: 

H.J.  Res.  775.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  award,  in  the  name  of  Con- 
gress, Congressional  Space  Medals  of  Honor 
to  those  astronauts  whose  particular  efforts 
iHid  contributions  to  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion and  of  mankind  have  been  exceptionally 
meritorious. 


great  transformations,  greet  decisions, 
great  achievements  and  great  ordetils.  He 
served  In  25  Congresses,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  total  nimiber  of  Con- 
gresses in  our  Nation's  history.  He  served 
with  eight  Presidents,  from  Woodrow 
Wilson  through  John  F.  Kennedy.  As 
Congressman,  leader,  and  Speaker,  his 
service  in  this  House  stands  as  one  of  the 
pinnacles  of  historj'.  He  served  as  Speak- 
er longer  than  any  other  man:  no  man 
ever  sensed  better. 

Mr.  Raybum  once  said: 

It  is  a  dangerous  world  we  live  In,  more 
dangerous  to  the  civilization  we  know  and 
love  than  people  ever  sought  to  exist  in. 

He  understood  the  dangers  and  he  set 
a  legislative  course  to  guide  America 
safely  through  the  many  crises  and  chal- 
lenges which  occurred  in  his  time.  He  be- 
lieved and  stated  that  we  would  come 
through  "in  a  fashion  that  would  make 
us  all  proud." 

The  judgment  of  history  will  confirm 
and  document  what  we  now  know — that 
the  principles  of  liberal  democracy  which 
San  Rayburn  held  dear  beyond  price, 
were  expanded  and  preserved  by  his 
great  legislative  genius.  The  programs 
secured  by  his  leadership  benefited  the 
United  States  and  the  entire  free  world. 

"Mr.  Sam"  truly  made  the  world  a  bet- 
ter and  less  dangerous  place  in  which  to 
live. 


PRINTING    OF    PROCEEDINGS    HAD 
DURING  THE  RECESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  tman- 
imous  consent  that  the  proceedings 
had  during  the  recess  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED  REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  29TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ELEC- 
TION OP  THE  HONORABLE  SAM 
RAYBURN  AS  SPEAKER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  29  years 
ago  today,  on  September  16.  1940.  the 
late  Honorable  Sam  Raybum  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  first  time.  This  is  an  important 
anniversary  although  one  which  might 
have  been  overlooked  in  the  rush  of  busi- 
ness. It  is  good  occasionally  to  look  back 
and  at  such  times  to  thank  providence 
for  our  good  fortune  in  ha\1ng  had  the 
leadership  of  great  and  able  men  during 
critical  periods  of  our  history.  Speaker 
Raybum's  lifetime  spanned  an  era  of 


EXTENDING  FOR  3  MONTHS  AU- 
THORITY TO  LIMIT  RATES  OP  IN- 
TEREST OR  DIVIDENDS  PAY.^BLE 
ON  TIME  AND  SAVINGS  DEPOSITS 
AND  ACCOUNTS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  149)  to  extend  lor  3 
months  the  authority  to  limit  rates  of  in- 
terest or  dividends  payable  on  time  and 
savings  deposits  and  accounts,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservmg  the 

right  to  object,  to  what  does  this  apply? 

Is  this  a  broad-scale  proposition? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  it  is  not.  It  is  to  give 
us  a  little  time.  It  was  imammously 
passed  by  our  committee  this  morning, 
upon  motion  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall). 

This  joint  resolution  would  extend  for 
3  months  the  authority  to  limit  the  rates 
of  interest  or  dividends  pajable  on  time 
and  savings  deposits  and  accounts. 

This  law— Public  Law  89-597.  of  th»~-^ 
89th  Congress — expires  September  21  of 
this  year,  in  just  a  few  days.  Unless  this 
resolution  is  agreed  to.  the  authority 
granted  by  this  act  to  the  various  finan- 
cial regtilatory  agencies  will  terminate. 

Your  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency will  be  considering  this  legislation 
in  the  immediate  future,  as  will  our  coun- 
terpart committee  in  the  Senate. 
I  trust  the  resolution  will  be  agreed  to. 
Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
if  this  was  iHumimously  agreed  to? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  It  was  unanimously 
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agreed  to  by  35  Members  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Patman)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  149 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
7  of  the  Act  of  September  21,  1966.  as 
amencled  (Public  Law  89-597).  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "September"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "December". 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


THE  140TH  BIRTHDAY  OP  THE 
SYRACUSE  POST  STANDARD 

<Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HLANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
historic  day  in  my  congressional  district, 
for  we  are  celebrating  the  140th  birth- 
day of  one  of  our  oldest  and  finest  insti- 
tutions, the  Syracuse  Post  Standard. 
Long  a  family  tradition  in  our  area,  the 
Post  Standard  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected opinion  makers  in  upstate  New 
York. 

Over  the  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Post 
Standard  and  I  have,  on  occasion,  had 
differences  of  opinion.  But  the  essence  of 
good  journalism,  as  indeed  the  essence  of 
the  democratic  process  itself,  is  the  fair, 
objective  discussion  of  vital  issues. 

It  has  been  my  distinct  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  meet  and  know  personally 
almost  every  member  of  the  Post  Stand- 
ard staff.  I  am  particularly  pi-oud  of  my 
friendship  with  J.  Leonard  Gorman,  the 
paper's  distinguished  and  highly  es- 
teemed editor. 

Len  Gorman  is  a  mild,  soft-spoken 
gentleman  whose  manner  belies  the 
tough  sense  of  fairplay,  indignation,  in- 
quisitiveness,  and  direction  which  boils 
up  inside  him  and  every  other  good 
newspaperman.  He  has  steered  the  Post 
Standard  with  the  skill  and  precision 
of  a  riverboat  captain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  all  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  join  with  me  in  ex- 
tending a  warm  congratulations  to  the 
Post  Standard  and  in  wishing  them  at 
least  another  140  years  of  success. 


HURRICANE  CAMILLE 

fMr,  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, ) 

Mr,  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  death  and  destruction 
caused  last  month  by  Hurricane  Camille 
as  it  roared  through  the  gulf  coast  of 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  and  other  sec- 
tions in  the  South.  Of  those  who  sur- 
vived, many  were  left  homeless  and  all 
faced  overwhelming  hardship.  However, 
in  times  of  tragedy  the  American  people 


always  respond.  I  rise  today  to  relate  to 
this  body  one  such  example  of  help  from 
Berkshire  County  m  my  First  District  of 
Massac  h  use  tts . 

In  a  superb  example  of  public  service, 
radio  station  WBEC  in  Pittsfleld  earlier 
this  month  donated  1  full  day  of  broad- 
casting for  a  telethon  appeal  to  Berk- 
shire County  residents.  Prom  6:30  am,  to 
6:15  p.m.,  the  station  dropped  all  its  nor- 
mal programing,  including  commercials, 
and  devoted  its  resources  and  its  staff 
toward  aiding  the  Berkshire  County 
chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  raise  funds  for 
those  hit  by  the  storm. 

The  station's  operations  manager, 
Huck  Hod?kins.  and  general  manager, 
Ronald  Stratton,  emceed  the  program. 
When  it  was  over,  the  telethon  had 
raised  $10,803. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  is  Involved  here 
than  simply  the  raising  of  money.  The 
important  factor  is  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  generosity  evident  in  this  effort. 
I  extend  my  most  sincere  congratulations 
to  Richard  S.  Jackson,  president  and 
owner  of  WBEC,  Inc.;  William  Furey, 
chairman  of  the  county's  Red  Cro.ss 
chapter,  and  to  all  who  took  part  In  this 
noble  exercise  in  charity. 


PRIVATE    CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER,  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  in- 
dividual  bill   on  the  Private  Calendar. 


JOHN   VINCENT   AMIRAULT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2552) 
for  the  relief  of  John  Vincent  Amirault. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REFERENCE  OP  CLAIM  OP  JESUS  J. 
RODRIGUEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  <H. 
Res.  86) ,  referring  the  bill  <H.R.  1691)  to 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  resolution 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.   BEATRICE    JAPPE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1865) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Beatrice  Jaffe. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


be 


AMALIA  P,   MONTERO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6375) 
for  the  relief  of  Amalia  P.  Montero. 
Mr.   DUNCAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 


unanimous   consent   that    this   bill 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VISITACION    ENRIQUEZ    MAYPA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R,  6389 > 
for  the  relief  of  Visitacion  Enriquez  May- 
pa, 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 


YAU  MING  CHINN  t  GON  MING  LOO  > 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S,  1438)  for 
the  relief  of  Yau  Ming  Chinn  ( Gon  Ming 
Loo , 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CAPT.  MELVIN  A,  KAYE 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1453) 
for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Melvin  A  Kaye. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBERT  G.  SMITH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3723) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  G.  Smith. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  RUTH  BRUNNER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9488) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Brunner. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  INCORPORATE  THE  PARALYZED 
VETERANS  OP  AMERICA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1783) 
to  incorporate  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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riTi     lArtTO   RTOOH    RANDHAWA  residence   If   he   la   found   to   be   otherwise  ihe  overpayment  of  compensation  "fted  op- 

DR.    JAQIR    BlWUtl    tUUiUOAy^A  admiaalble  und»  the  provisions  of  that  Act ;  poslte  his  name  for  the  period  from  KUrch  80. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bin    (8.   85)    for  provided..  That  this   exempUon   shall    apply  1952,  through  August  13.  1966.  InclusiTe.  or 

tvi«  T-rflrf  nt  Or   Jaalr  Sliuzb  Randhawa.  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the  any  portion  or  portions  of  such  period,  which 

tnerellel  <H  ur.  J**^  ™f^  ^f>«.   nlprt  Deoartment  of  state  or  the  Department  of  overpavment    resulted    from    administrative 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  W^ment  o^^^^^^^  ^^  J^^^  ^^^.  ^^  -^  ^^^^^  ^^„^^^  „,  ^„  ^^^^^^^,^  ^  ^. 

read  the  blU,  ai  follows.  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^j^  ^^.  provided  further,  That  a  fund  to  the  United  States  the  amount  of  such 

8.  8S  suitable  and   proper   bond   or   undertaking,  overpayment: 

Be  it  enacted  bf  the  Senate  and  House  of  approved  by  the  Attorney  General,   be   de-  Name                                    Overpavment 

Repreaentativea    of    the    United    States    of  posited  as  prescribed  by  section  213   of  the      ^^^^^g     j^^y   S $40.00 

America  in   Conp-est   assembled.   That,   for  said  Act.  Aibee,    Stanley 10.96 

the  purposes  of  the  Immigration   and  Na-  ordered  to  be  engrossed     Anderson.  E.  L... 15.99 

tlonality    Act,    Doctor    JagU-    S.    Randhawa  ^/";,^"'  It!/,;"^^^  Chavex.   Nicolas 15.08 

shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  and  read  a  third  time,  was  leao  tnetmra  wvUls  L 9.62 

lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon-     |^7™^^Wiand  w 1.324.  62 

permanent  residence  as  of  September  4,  1957.  sider  was  laid  on  the  table.     .  Gallegos,    Joseph    M 50.60 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  cue^'clro  ^'°°''' \*ll 

time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed.         dELILAH  AURORA  GAMATERO          ouiterrez,  Ely  e'-IIIIIII."-!"!        19.65 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  v  .oii„h  fh»  wn  fHT?    9fti7)     Johnson,  c.  p --      40i  eo 

the   table.  ,    ^^^  ^^^w''^y  ,1.^  h    aL^„   rfml        Marmon,  waiter 1442 

for  the  relief  Of  Dehlah  Aurora  Gama-  ^^oss.  r.  a 12.  so 

"^^~^"^~'^^~  tero.  Peavv.    Patrick 144 

CHENG-HUAI  LI  Mr.    DUNCAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask  sanchez,  Ernest  O --- -  1,534.77 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  348)  for  unanimous    consent    that    this    bill    be  Torres,  sinesio 429.60 

the  relief  of  Cheng-hual  Li.  passed  over  without  prejudice.  ^^^  ^^^.j^  pnipiovee  or  lormer  employee  who 
Tliere   being  no  objection,   the   Clerk  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  j^^  ^^  any  time  made  any  repayment  to  the 
r-c^aA  tviD  hill   Q«  fniin'oc"?-  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten-  united  states  on  account  of  any  such  over- 
read  tne  DUl,  as  loiiows.  nessee?  payments  made  to  him   (or.  In  the  event  of 
S.  348  Tliere   was  no   objection.  his    death,    the    person    who    would    be    en- 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovje  of  ^^^^^^^^^^^  titled  thereto  under  the  first  section  of  the 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of  ^^— ^^^^"~~~  Act  of  August  3.  1950  (5  U.S.C.  6583)  ).  shall 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  TtiAt.  tor  the  i^iiidg-    caxjtma    ■RTf^fT  FARINA  be  entitled  to  have  tin  amount  equal  to  all 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  JVUtcs,   SAtsiiNft.   niijvjx  rrirvix  _^^^^  repayments  made  by  him  refunded   if 
Act,  Cheng-hual  LI  shall  be  held  and  con-  j-^^  Clerk  called  the  bill    (H.R.  3629)  application  is  made  within  two  years   alter 
sldered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  j^^,  ^^^  j-giief  of  Mrs.  Sabina  Riggi  Farina,  the  date  ol  enactment  of  this  Act. 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  nTTMnATM     Mr     .c;npakpr     T    ask          (b)   For  purposes  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
July  7,   1962.  ^^;                  Z:,^,.*     'ty,^r^\^\\\\Y^  tlrement    Act    and    the    Federal    Employees' 
'       ^.„                .       ^  .     K           ^      thi.H  UlWlimoUS    consent    that     .his    bill     be  ^           ^^^  insurance  Act  of  1954,  each  over- 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  passed  over  without  prejudice.  pavment  for  which  liability  is  relieved  bv 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed.  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to  subsection  (a|  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten-  to  have  been  a  valid  payment 
the  table.  nessee?                                                                        S^c.  2.  in  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
^— ~^^~^^~  There  was  no  objection.  accounts    of    any    certifying    or    disbursing 

officer  of  the  United  States  full  credit  shall 

MRS.  IRENE  G.  QUEJA  ^-^-^-^^-^-^  ^e  given  for  any  amounts  for  which  liability 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  564)   for  PLACIDO  VITERBO  '^  reUeved  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

the  relief  of  Mrs.  Irene  G.  Queja.  .     .^  ,  j^  j^    gggg^         The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 

Mr.    DUNCAN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask  .^71^1^^^  S  PlaciL  m^^  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

unanimous   consent    that    this    bill    be  "^          nrrMr-AM     \ifr     «ir«.akpr     t    a<dc:  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

passed  over  without  prejudice.  ut^im^iS^^^enf  thft    Sis    bL    te  the  Uble.            

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  unanimous    consent    that    tms    oui    oe                         

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten-  P^^^  '^^^^^^^^^^CrmecUon  to  cAPT  RICHARD  L.  SCHUMAKER,  U.S. 

"""Se  was  no  objection,  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten-  ^RMY 

' "There  was  no  objection  Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bUl  ^S.  728 «   for 

FAVORING  THE  SUSPENSION  OP  DE-  ^  !? |  ^^'  ^^^'-  ^^<^^-^  ^  Schumaker. 

PORTATION  OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS  .viLLIAM  PATRICK  MAGEE  ^here  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 

The  Clerk  called  the  concurrent  reso-  „,      _    ,       „  ^  ^^    ^n    tt -o    nnn,\  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

lution   (S.  Con.  Res.   33)    favoring   the  The  Clerk  called  the  bill( H.R ^9001)  ^  ,^^ 

suspension    of    deportation    of    certain  ^°l}^' S^^i.^JS^'^^'^I^^i^^  se  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  House  of 

aliens.  Mr.    DUNCAN.    Mr     Speaker.    I    asK  ^        ,^„,„ji,,^,    „f    t^e    united    states    of 

Mr.    DUNCAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask  unanimous    consent    that    this    bill    Oe  ^^^^^^  <„  congress  assembled.  That  Cap- 

imanlmous  consent  that  this  concurrent  passed  over  without  prejudice.  ^^^  Richard  l.  Schumaker,  united  states 

resolution  be  passed  over  without  preju-  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  ^rmy.  is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for 

^j  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten-  repavment  to  the  united  states  of  the  sum 

ThP  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to  nessee?  of    $2,26848.    representing    the    amount    of 

ine  bi'tAK^.  IS  mere  oojecuon  to  t^.                          obiection  overpayments  of   basic  pay   and  allowances 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten-  There  was  no  oDjeciion.  received   bv   the   said   Captain   Richard   L. 

nessee?  ^^-^^^^■^—  Schumater  for  the  period  from  May  21.  1966, 

There  was  no  objection.  r-rD-rATHj  r-TTrrr  tatj  tj'-m-pt/^VPF'c;  ANn  through   Julv  31,   1967,  as  the  result  of  ad- 

'^^J^^Tjx^^^  r^S^^S^Jvfl^?     minlstratlve  error  in  deurmimng  his  years  of 

FORMER  CIVIUANEm'LX)\EES  OF     ^^^^..^^  ^^^  purposes.  In  the  audit  and 

ALFREDO  CAPRARA  THE  BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION  settlement  of  "the  accounts  of  anv  certifying 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H,R.  1695)  The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  83)  for  the  -/.If  S' ^^"^^^e^^f oV'S^^ 

for  the  reUef  of  Alfredo  Caprara.  relief  of  certam  civilian  employees  and  ^|^;»J^  uaWUtris  relieved  bv  this  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  former  civiUan  employees  of  the  Bureau  ^^^  ^    ^^^  .^^  secretary'  of  the  Treasury 

read  the  bill,  as  follows:  of  Reclamation.  jg  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 

HJt    1695  There    being    no    objection,    the    Clerk  money  m  the  Treasurv  not  otherwise  appro- 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  read  the  bill,  as  follows:  priated  to  the  said  ^^Ptam  Richard  L.^h u- 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  maker  the  ^^.  °'  ^J  ^^°"°"  'X^.f 

Amer^ca  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not-  Representatxves    of    the    United    States    of  withheld  ^'°^^°''^^'^^^^^,\'!±°l"^] 

Withstanding  the  provision  of  secUon  212(a)  America   in    Congress    assembled.   That    (a)  payments  referred  to  in  the  first  secuon  01 

(4)  of  the  Immigration  and  NaUonaUty  Act.  each  of  the  following  employees,  former  em-      this  Act,                           „„„^„rt,t.>rt  ,„ 

Alfredo  caprara  may  be  Issued  a  visa  and  ployees,  and  estates   of  deceased   employees  (b)  N"  Part°f  any  amount  appropmted  in 

admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  who  received  this  secUon  shaU  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
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received  by  jmy  agent  «■  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawfiil,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
P£i=sed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


YVONNE  DAVIS 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  757)  for 
the  relief  of  Yvonne  Davis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  757 
lie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  funds  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Yvonne  Dfwls  of  Old  Town,  Maine,  the  sum 
of  $506  06.  Gocb.  sum  represents  the  amount 
of  hospital  and  medical  expenses  Incurred 
by  the  said  Yvonne  Davis  In  connection  with 
an  ear  operation  performed  on  her  in  a  ci- 
vilian hospital  in  Bangor,  Maine,  after  hav- 
ing been  erroneously  advised  by  medical  per- 
sonnel at  Dow  Air  Force  Base,  Maine,  that 
she  was,  ae  a  dependent  i>arent  of  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  entitled  to  hospital  and 
medical  care  in  civilian  facilities  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  line  4,  insert: 

"No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


WILLIAM  D.  PENDER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  90r>  for 
the  relief  of  William  D.  Pender. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2302) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MILOYE  M.  SOKITCH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3571) 
for  the  relief  of  Miloye  M.  Sokitch. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


September  16,  1969 


CAPT.  JOHN  T.  LAWLOR  (RETIRED) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8694) 
for  the  relief  of  Capt.  John  T.  Lawlor 
( retired  > . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R.   8694 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Cap- 
tain John  T.  Lawlor  (United  States  Army, 
retired)  of  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana,  is  re- 
lieved of  liability  to  the  United  States  in 
the  amount  of  $4,705.84,  representing  over- 
payments of  retired  pay  received  by  him  for 
the  period  beginning  May  26.  1958,  and  end- 
ing August  31,  1967,  as  the  result  of  an  ad- 
ministrative error  and  through  no  fault  of 
his  own.  la  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  ol  any  certifying  or  disbursing  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be 
given  for  amounts  for  which  liability  is 
relieved  by  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Tl'easury 
is  axithorlzed  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  John  T.  Lawlor  an  amount 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid 
by  him.  or  withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due 
him,  with  respect  to  the  indebtedness  to  the 
Umted  States  specified  in  the  first  section 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  line  9,  strike  "in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PAUL  ANTHONY  KELLY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8904) 
for  the  relief  of  Paul  Anthony  Kelly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  8904 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
wlthstanUing  the  time  limitations  of  sec- 
tion 2733(b)(1)  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,  or  of  any  other  statute  of 
limitations,  the  claim  of  Paul  Anthony  Kelly, 
a  minor,  of  Troy,  North  Carolina,  for  physical 
injuries  he  suffered  on  or  about  February  1, 
1964,   as   the   result  of  the  explosion  of  a 


device  left  after  an  Army  maneuver  In  the 
Uwharrle  National  Forest  which  was  filed 
on  or  about  July  7,  1966,  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  timely  filed  and  the 
claim  of  said  Paul  Anthony  Kelly  shall  be 
considered  and.  If  found  meritorious,  settled 
and  paid  in  accordance  with  otherwise  ap- 
plicable   provisions   of    law. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HANNIBAL   B.    TAYLOR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9910) 
for  the  relief  of  Hannibal  B  Taylor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  9910 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Han- 
nibal B.  Taylor  of  New  Haven,  Missouri,  the 
sum  of  $964.93  in  full  settlement  of  all  his 
claims  against  the  United  States  arising  out 
of  the  failure  of  the  United  States  Air  Force 
to  compute  his  retirement  pay  for  the  period 
October  1,  1949  to  September  23,  1958  at  the 
rate  to  which  he  was  entitled  as  a  second 
lieutenant  who  served  In  the  United  States 
Army  during  World  War  I. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  in  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  9.  strike  "September  23,  1958" 
and  Insert  "September  22,  1958". 

Page  2,  line  2,  strike  "in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONTERRING  JURISDICTION  UPON 
THE  U.S.  COURT  OF  CLAIMS  IN  RE 
CLAIM  OF  PHILIP  J.  FICHMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10658) 
conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  upon  the  claim  of  Philip 
J.  Fichman. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LT.  COL.  SAMUEL  J.  COLE,  U.S.  ARMY 
(RETIRED) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  267)  for 
the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  Samuel  J.  Cole,  U.S. 
Army  (retired). 
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Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  preudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LUDGER  J.  COSSETTE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  499)  for 
the  relief  of  Ludger  J.  Cossette. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  499 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativei    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in    Congress    assembled.   That    the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  U  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury    not    otherwise    appropriated,    to 
Ludgea-  J.  Cossette,  of  Gonic,  New  Hampshire; 
a  reUred  employee  of  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment, the  sum  of  $84.96,  in  full  satisfaction  of 
all  claims  of  the  said  Ludger  J.  Cossette  foe 
additional  ocmpensatlon  for  emergency  serv- 
ices performed  by  him  for  such  Department 
at  Its  request,  payment  heretofore  received 
by  him  for  such  services  having  been  Umited, 
by  reason  of  his  retired  status,  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the   amount   earned   and   the 
amount  payable  to  him  for  the  same  period 
as  retirement   annuity:    Provided.  That   no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act 
in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  swvlces  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  4,  strike  "in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


REFERENCE  OP  CLAIMS  OF  BRANKA 

MARDESSICH   AND   SONIA   S.   SIL- 

VANI 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution 
498.  to  refer  the  bill  (H.R.  4498)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Branka  Mardes- 
sich  and  Sonia  S.  Silvani"  to  the  chief 
commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims  pur- 
suant to  sections  1491  and  2509  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  resolution 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RICHARD  VIGIL 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  620)  for 
the  relief  of  Richard  Vigil. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RAYMOND  C.  MELVIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (S.  632)  for 
the  relief  of  Rajmiond  C.  Melvin. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REFERENCE    CLAIM    OF    EMMA 
ZIMMERLI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R:  2260) 
to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Wis- 
consin to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
judgment  on  the  claim  of  Emma  Zlm- 
merll  against  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2260 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Juris- 
diction is  hereby  conferred  on  the  United 
States  District  Oourt  for  the  Western  District 
of  Wisconsin  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
Judgment  on  the  claim  of  Emma  Zimmerll  of 
Monroe,  Wisconsin,  against  the  United  States 
arising  out  of  injuries  she  sustained  on 
April  24.  1964,  allegedly  as  a  result  of  her 
falling  over  a  parcel  placed  by  a  postal  em- 
ployee inside  her  premises  on  steps  leading 
to  her  kitchen. 

Sec.  2.  Suit  upon  the  claims  referred  to  In 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  may  be  insti- 
tuted at  any  time  within  the  one-year  period 
which  begins  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  all  defenses  of  the  United 
States  based  on  laches,  lapse  of  time,  or  any 
statute  of  limitations  are  hereby  waived. 
Proceedings  (including  settlement  by  com- 
promise or  otherwise)  for  the  determination 
of  such  claims,  appeals  therefrom,  and  pay- 
ment of  any  Judgment  thereon,  shall  be  in 
the  same  manner  as  In  actions  brought  under 
chapter  171  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,  over  which  the  court  has  Jurisdiction 
pursuant  to  section  1346(b)  of  such  title. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  an 
admission  of  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  7:  After  "on"  Inse-t  "or  about." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2407 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatit^es    of    the    United    Statet    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Elbert  C. 
Moore,    of   Clearwater.   Florida,   the   sum   of 
$24,910  In  full  settlement  of  all  his  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  his  expenses 
arising  from  the  salvaging  on  April  24,  1963. 
in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  of  an  Air  Force  Ryan 
Flrebee  drone:  Prortded,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,   and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion 'thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  1,  line  6.  strike  "$24,910"  and  Insert 
"$1,500". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FRANK    J.    ENRIGHT 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  2458) 
for  the  relief  of  Frank  J.  Enrlght. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.    2458         I 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Prank  J. 
Enrlght  of  Stockton,  California,  the  sum  of 
$100  In  full  settlement  of  his  claim  against 
the  United  States  for  not  paying,  by  reason 
of  lapse  of  time,  a  $100  United  States  postal 
money  order  held  by  him,  numbered  65041. 
dated    February    15,    1944.    No    pert   of    the 
amount   appropriated   in   this  Act  shall   be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CAPT.  WILLIAM  O.  HANLE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (8.  882)  for 
the  reUef  of  Capt.  WUliam  O.  HarUe. 
Mr.    DUNCAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


ELBERT  C.  MOORE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2407) 
for  the  relief  of  Elbert  C.  Moore. 


COMDR.  JOHN  N.  GREEN,  U5.  NAVY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  2477) 
for  the  relief  of  Comdr.  John  N.  Green. 
U.S.Navy. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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MRS.  BARBARA  K.  DIAMOND 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (H.R.  2963) 
for  the  rellel  of  Mrs.  Barbara  K. 
Diamond. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LAWRENCE  BRINK  AND  VIOLET 
NITSCHKE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4634), 
for  the  relief  of  Lawrence  Brink  and 
Violet  Nitschke. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  4634 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  (ai  except 
as  otherwise  provided  In  subsection  lb)  of 
tais  Act.the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  l3  au- 
thorized" and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Violet  Nitschke  the  sum  of  $6,700 
In  full  settlement  of  all  her  claims  against 
the  United  States  and  against  Lawrence 
Brink  arising  out  of  an  accident  which  oc- 
curred In  the  vicinity  of  Pierre,  South  Dakota, 
In  1959  when  the  said  Lawrence  Brink  was 
operating  a  Government  _notcr  vehicle  In  the 
course  of  his  duties  as  an  employee  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
and  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  judgment  and 
costs  entered  against  the  said  Lawrence  Brink 
In  the  courts  of  South  Dakota. 

(b)  Such  sum  of  $6,700  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  any  payments  made  by  the 
said  Lawrence  Brink  to  the  said  Violet 
Nitschke  on  account  of  the  Judgment  and 
costs  entered  against  the  said  LawTence  Brink 
In  the  courts  of  South  Dakota. 

(c)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  section  In  excess  of  25  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  cr  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  ser\-lces  rendered  In  connection  with  such 
claims  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceedlrg  $1,000. 

Sec,  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Lawrence  Brink  the  sum 
of  any  amounts  paid  by  the  said  La\VTence 
Brink  to  the  said  Violet  Nitschke  on  account 
of  the  Judgment  and  costs  referred  to  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act.  Such  pavment  shall 
be  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims  of  the 
said  Lawrence  Brink  against  the  United 
States  for  reimbursement  of  amounts  paid 
by  him  to  the  said  Violet  Nitschke  on  ac- 
count of  the  Judgment  and  costs  referred  to 
In  the  flrft  section  of  this  Act. 

(bi  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  section  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 
services  rendered  in  connection  with  such 
claims,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shaU  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PEDRO  miZARRY  GUIDO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5000) 
for  the  relief  of  Pedro  Irlzarry  Guldo. 
Mr.    DUNCAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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BERT  N.  ADAMS  AND  EMMA  ADAMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  rH.R.  7567) 
for  the  relief  of  Bert  N.  Adams  and 
Emma  Adams. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  IRIS  O.  HICKS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10356) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Iris  O.  Hicks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  10356 
Be  it  enacteC  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre::S  assembled.  That  the 
survivor  annuity  of  Mrs.  Iris  O.  Hicks 
(formerly  Mrs.  Iris  O  Brosky),  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  which  was  paid  to  her  commencing 
January  1,  1956,  from  the  Civil  Service  re- 
tirement and  disability  fund  as  the  widow 
of  Robert  H.  Brosky  and  which  was  termi- 
np.ted  by  reason  of  her  remarriage  on  No- 
vember 5,  1968,  is  hereby  restored  to  her.  ef- 
fective as  of  the  effective  date  of  the  ter- 
mination of  such  annuity.  Such  remarriage 
was  entered  into  by  her  in  good  faith  on  the 
basis  oX  erroneous  information  given  to  her 
by  Government  authority  prior  to  her  re- 
marriage that  such  annuity  would  not  be 
terminated  by  reason  of  the  remarriage. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


VICTOR  L.  ASHLEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  11060) 
for  the  relief  of  Victor  L.  Ashley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.   11060 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Victor 
L.  Ashley,  of  Greea  Cove  Springs,  Florida,  is 
relieved  of  Uablllty  to  the  United  States  in 
the  amount  of  $2,717.76,  representing  an 
overpayment  of  compensation  from  January 
27.  1957,  through  October  1,  1961,  received 
by  him  while  employed  with  the  Florida 
group,  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Florida.  In  the  audit  and  settle- 
ment ot  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  credit 
shall  be  given  for  amounts  for  which  lia- 
bility is  relieved  by  this  Act, 

Sec.  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  said  Victor  L.  Ashley 
an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  hlnj,  or  withheld  from 
sums  otherwise  due  him.  in  complete  or 
partial   satlsfactlOB  of  the  liability  to  the 


United  States  specified  In  the  first  section 
of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shaU  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  "October  1.  1964"  and 
insert  "June  30,  1960". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WYLO  PLEASANT,  DOING  BUSINESS 
AS  PLEASANT  WESTERN  LUMBER 
CO.  CSOW  KNO^VN  .A.S  PLEASANTS 
LOGGING  &  MILLING,  INC) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11503 1 
for  the  relief  of  Wylo  Pleasant,  doin? 
business  as  Pleasant  Western  Lumber 
Company  (now  known  as  Pleasants 
Logging  and  Milling,  Incorporated » . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   11503 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and' 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Wylo  Pleasant,  doing  buFiness  as  Pleasant 
Western  Lumber  Company  (now  known  as 
Pleasant's  Logging  and  Milling,  Incorpo- 
rated), the  sum  of  $12  000  in  full  satisfac- 
tion of  his  claim  against  the  United  States 
for  losses  sustained  In  performing  sales  con- 
tract ntunbered  12-11-092-29,  dated  Novem- 
ber 17,  1959,  with  the  Forest  Service,  by 
reason  of  performing  work  elsewhere  at  the 
urging  of  Government  personnel. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  psissed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MR.  AND  MRS  JOHN  F.  FUENTES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11500) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F. 
Fuentes. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee ( Mr.  Duncan  >  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROSE  MINUTILLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  12089) 
for  the  relief  of  Rose  Minutillo. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee ( Mr.  DuNCAif )  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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T.  SGT.  PETER  ELLAS  GIANUTSOS. 
U.S.   AIR  FORCE    (RETIRED) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11890) 
for  the  relief  of  T.  Sgt.  Peter  Ellas  Gia- 
nutsos,  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  11890 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Tech- 
nical Sergeant  Peter  Ellas  Glanutsos,  United 
States  Air  Force  (retired)  (AF16065530I ,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  relieved  of  liability  to 
the  United  States  in  the  amount  of  $291.91. 
representing  overpaj-ments  through  admin- 
istrative error  of  active  duty  pay  and  leave 
allowances  as  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force  In  the  years  1951  through  1964.  In 
the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of 
any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  credit  shall  be  given  for 
amounts  for  which  liability  is  relieved  by  this 
section. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Technical  Sergeant 
Peter  Ellas  Glanutsos  (retired)  an  amount 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid 
by  him,  or  withheld  from  sums  otherwise 
due  him.  with  resf>ect  to  the  indebtedness 
to  the  United  States  specified  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act. 

(bt  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
m  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  deemed  gruilty  of  a  misdemeanor  aiid  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  6.  strike  "$291.91"  and  insert 
"$390.65 '. 

Page  2.  line  11.  strike  "in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Duncan)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OPPOSING  THE  GRANTING  OF  PER- 
MANENT RESIDENCE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  TO  CERTAIN 
ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution  422, 
opposing  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States  to  certain 
aliens. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  resolution 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee ( Mr.  Duncan  )  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar. 


delay  could  not  conceivably  impair  the 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  reprehensible  both 
the  procedure  here  used  and  the  lack  of 
courage  of  the  Members  in  disapproving 
the  procedure  but  then  proceeding  to  vot.i 
for  it. 

Had  the  bill  been  reported  under  an 
open  rule,  the  bill  also  could  have  been 
amended  to  lower  the  interest  rate  au- 
thoiized  for  the  student  loans.  The  prime 
interest  rate  in  the  past  few  months  has 
spiraled  upward  by  36  percent  to  8» 2  per- 
cent. The  bill  passed  would  authorize  an 
interest  rate  of  10  percent,  anothe.- 
bonanza  for  the  banks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  this  Record  t3 
show  my  support  of  Government  subsidv 
of  interest  on  student  loans  as  contained 
in  H.R.  13194.  At  the  same  time  it  should 
be  made  clear  that  I  vigorously  oppose 
student  rioters  receiving  Government 
subsidy.  I  also  oppose  needlessly  and  un- 
necessarily inviting  further  increases  in 
our  present  unconscionable  interest  rates. 


ask 
the 
for 


BERNARD  L.  COULTER 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
imanimous  consent  to  take  from 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  4658) 
the  relief  of  Bernard  L.  Coulter,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
In  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
^      The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  4,  strike  out  "Cooke"  and  in- 
sert "Cook". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MAJ.  LOUIS  A.  DEERING, 
U.S.  ARMY 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  11968) 
for  the  relief  of  Maj.  Louis  A.  Deering. 
U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Duncan >  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IRVING  M.  SOBIN  CO..  INC..  AND/OR 

IRVING  M.  SOBIN  CHEMICAL  CO., 

INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  1782) 
for  the  relief  of  Irving  M.  Sobin  Co..  Inc.. 
and /or  Irving  M.  Sobin  Chemical  Co., 
Inc. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 


SUPPORT  OF  STUDENT  LOANS 

(Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.     BURLISON    of     Missouri.     Mr, 
Speaker,    yesterday    the    House    passed 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  the  bill 
H.R.  13194.  to  amend  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  to  authorize  Federal  in- 
centive payments  to  lenders  with  respect 
to  insured  student  loans.  As  was  clearly 
exix>sed   in   yesterday's    discussion,    the 
suspension  of  the  rules  procedure  was 
followed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
amendment  to  the  bill.  The  prospective 
amendment  which  most  troubled  the  leg- 
islative committee  chairman  was  one  to 
prevent  Government  subsidy  of  student 
rioters.  There  was  much  opposition  to 
the  procedure  expressed  in  yesterday  s 
debate.  It  is  ironic  to  note  many  of  those 
then  proceeded  to  vote  for  the  suspen- 
sion.   Apparently,   this   paradox   is   ex- 
plained by  the  fear  of  those  Members 
that  a  "no"  vote  would  be  distorted  and 
cited  to  show  their  opposition  to  educa- 
tion. 

It  was  brought  out  clearly  in  the  debate 
by  the  Rules  Committee  chairman  that  a 
rule  could  be  readily  obtained  and  the  bill 
reported  back  to  the  floor  within  the 
matter  of  just  a  few  days.  This  very  brief 


SOVIET  UNION  PURCHASES  WHEAT 
FROM  CANADA 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remark. ) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  now  came  to  light  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  defaulted  on  its 
contract  with  Canada  for  the  purchase  of 
some  $700  million  worth  of  wheat.  The 
Canadians  stand  to  lose  as  much  as  $200 
tc  $300  million  as  a  result. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  U.S.  wheat  sales  to  Russia  was 
being  considered,  I  argued  that  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  a  hazardous  un- 
dertaking since  in  the  past  the  Soviets 
only  kept  their  word  when  i.  suited  their 
puiposes.  It  seems  that  this  prediction 
has  come  true.  The  Russians  have  not 
changed   a   bit.   Fortunately   more   en- 
lightened minds  prevailed  then,  and  this 
country  has  been  spared  another  em- 
barrassment at  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  But  today  we  are  hearing  another 
proposal  from  the  "bridgebuilders  to  the 
East."  They  are  saying.  "If  only  we  would 
deescalate  our  defense  procurement,  the 
Soviets  would  sureb'  do  likewise.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  show  that  we  trust  them. ' 
Well,  the  Canadians  trusted  the  Soviets' 
written  word  and  all  they  have  to  show 
for  it  is  135  million  imdelivered  bushels 
of  wheat  and  a  worthless  contract.  How- 
safe  could  we  consider  ourselves  to  be  if 
we  followed  the  advice  of  these  bridge- 
builders  and  trusted  the  mere  anticipa- 
tion of  So\iet  words  and  deeds? 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidentlj'  a  quorum  is 
not  present, 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 
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IRollNo.  1711 

Abbltt 

Dom 

Price.  Tex. 

Anderson, 

FasceU 

Purcell 

Tenn. 

Vttlton,  Tcfnn. 

Btvers 

Ashley 

Oettfs 

Rostcnkowskl 

AspUuOl 

OrUBtba 

Boyb&l 

Baring 

Honfield 

Scheuer 

BItinton 

Hosmer 

Sfsk 

Billing 

Kirwan 

Staggers 

tew 

LandgretM 

Stelger.  Wis. 

I'rademas 

Lipscomb 

Teaguc.  Calif. 

Br  jwn,  CalW. 

Lnkens 

Teague.  Tex. 

Bvmes.  Wis. 

Moorhead 

Tlernan 

CahlU 

Murphy.  NY. 

Udall 

Carey 

Nix 

Welcker 

Clark 

Obey 

Whalley 

Clay 

OVonskl 

WlUte 

Culver 

Ottlnger 

de  laOarza 

Pollock 

Dickinson 

PoweU 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  377 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
B  quorum. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.) 


DIRECT  POPULAR  ELECTION  OP  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  CELUES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
681)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relat- 
ing to  the  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IW  THE  COMSOTTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideraticm  of  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  681)  with  Mr.  Mells  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  there  was  pend- 
ing an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Dowdy). 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford) 
rise? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.  > 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  very  high 
degree  of  imanimity,  although  it  is  not 
completely  imanimous — that  we  should 
do  away  with  what  I  label  as  the  archaic, 
outdated,  outmoded  method  that  we  have 
been  using  for  the  last  180  years  or 
thereabouts  for  electing  the  President  of 
the  United  otates. 

Although  there  is  this  high  degree  of 
unanimity,  there  are  differences  of  opin- 
ion— honest  differences,  between  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  as  to  which 
of  three,  basically  three,  methods  we 
should  tura  to  in  selecting  our  President 
in  the  future. 

I  happei.  to  believe,  based  on  polls, 
a-.id  based  on  sentiment,  that  I  have 
aiialyzed,  that  if  the  House  in  the  final 
analysis  has  to  vote  "yes"  or  "no"  on  the 
direct  or  popular  vote  method  of  select- 
ing the  President,  there  will  be  more 


than  two-thirds  of  the  Members  voting 
for  this  change  in  the  Constitution. 

I  have  some  doubt  that  If  we  end 
up,  in  the  final  analysis,  with  the  dis- 
trict plan  or  the  proportionate  method 
of  selecting  the  President,  there  will 
be  an  ade()uate  number,  two-thirds  of 
those  present  and  voting,  for  this  change 
in  the  Constitution.  This  possibility 
causes  me  some  concern.  . 

I  should  say  at  this  time  that  I  strong- 
ly favor  the  direct  method  of  choosing 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
support  the  committee  bill. 

But  I  should  add  this  postscript:  If 
we  come  down  to  the  final  vote  and  we 
have  either  the  district  or  the  propor- 
tionate plan  as  the  alternative  in  place 
of  what  we  now  have  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, I  likewise  will  vote  for  either  one 
01  those  propositions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  interest  in  the 
method  of  selecting  a  President  goes  back 
to  1950  when  we  had  a  vote  on  this  issue. 
But  more  recently,  in  1967.  I  became 
vei-y  concerned  about  the  possible  con- 
stitutional crisis  this  country  might  face 
in  1968  with  the  emergence  of  a  third 
party  of  some  strength.  The  concern  I 
had  was  that  under  the  present  method 
of  selecting  the  President  of  this  coun- 
try, the  world  at  large  might  well  have 
been  faced  with  the  prospect  of  our- 
selves not  knowing  who  the  next  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would  be  from 
November  to  January  20.  This  uncer- 
tainty, in  my  judgment,  would  have  been 
harmful  to  the  United  States  and  detri- 
mental to  the  world  at  large. 

I  made  a  speech  before  the  Republican 
Governors  In  Florida  on  December  9, 
1967,  and  pointed  out  at  that  time  the 
possibility  of  the  constitutional  crisis  in 
the  1968  presidential  election.  As  we  all 
know,  tiiat  crisis  almost  arose.  Fortu- 
nately, it  did  not.  But  in  the  process  of 
studying  the  problem  I  went  to  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  read  a  good  bit  of 
the  history  of  previous  presidential  elec- 
tions, and  I  got  the  Librarj-  of  Congress 
to  take  some  of  the  important  excerpts 
from  historical  works  telling  what  had 
happened  in  this  Chamber  in  1800  and 
1824.  when  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  called  upon  to  make  the  choice  for 
President. 

As  has  been  stated  before  in  this  de- 
bate, in  1800  there  was  a  tie  between 
Tliomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr,  and, 
I  say  parenthetically  both  running  on 
the  then  Republican  ticket.  The  vote 
was  73  to  73.  So  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives met  in  February  of  1801,  and 
between  February  11  and  February  17 
35  ballots  were  taken  by  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  without 
reaching  a  decision.  Finally,  after  much 
conniving,  and  I  say  with  deference 
probably  skulduggery,  on  the  36th  bal- 
lot the  decision  was  made.  The  person 
who  really  tipped  the  scales,  according 
to  history,  was  Alexander  Hamilton.  In 
reading  the  history  I  ran  into  a  comment 
made  by  Alexander  Hamilton  which 
might  be  somewhat  enUghtening.  He  in 
effect  was  the  leader  of  the  Federalist 
Party.  According  to  this  historian,  this 
is  what  Hamilton  decided  and  tipped 
the  scale  for  Thomas  Jefferson; 


But  Hamilton,  in  the  unhappy  role  of 
choosing  between  two  men  he  thoroughly 
disliked,  differed  with  his  party  colleagues. 
There  waa  for  him  but  orxe  choice.  Burr  was 
the  "Catiline  at  America."  a  man  devoid  of 
scniples  and  possessed  an  Inordinate  ambi- 
tion and  the  "tooldnees  and  daring  necessary 
to  give  success  Co  the  Jacobin  system."  Jeffer- 
son at  least  had  "pretentions  to  character" 
though  he  was  unscrupulous,  not  very  mind- 
ful of  the  truth,  and  was  a  contemptible 
hypocrite. 

That  is  what  Alexander  Hamilton  said. 
Yet  he  voted  for  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
how  fortimate  this  decision  wsts.  But 
leaving  that  aside,  the  fact  is  the  present 
system  we  are  using  today  and  have  used 
from  the  day  of  the  first  presidential 
election  is  unsoimd.  It  takes  away  from 
the  people  the  right  to  make  the  choice 
and  turns  the  role  over  to  the  politicians 
if  there  is  no  majority  in  the  electoral 
college. 

In  1824  we  had  another  crisis.  This 
time  Andrew  Jackson  had  152,899  popular 
votes,  John  Quincy  Adams  had  105,321, 
William  Crawford  had  47,265,  and  Henry 
Clay  had  47,087.  Jackson  was  the  person 
with  the  plurality.  He  did  not  have  enough 
electoral  votee.  On  this  occasion  again 
the  decision  came  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. On  this  occasion  the  politi- 
cians did  not  take  36  ballots  to  make 
the  choice.  They  got  together  at  the 
outset.  I  do  not  understand  and  histor> 
does  not  record  precisely  how  they  made 
the  decision,  but  on  the  first  vote  John 
Quincy  Adams,  who  finished  second  in 
the  electoral  votes  and  second  in  the 
popular  votes,  became  President. 

It  is  interesting  if  we  go  back  to  history 
again.  Apparently  the  New  York  delega- 
tion was  the  key  and  apparently,  accord- 
ing to  history,  Van  Buren  was  the  man 
who  was  most  in  favor  of  the  deal  that 
put  Adams  over  the  top.  But  let  me  read 
from  one  of  the  historj-  books  on  the 
situation: 

Van  Buren's  weak  point  In  New  York 
proved  to  be  Oeneral  Stephen  Van  Renssel- 
laer  ...  As  the  vote  was  about  to  be  taken 
(In  the  House  of  Representatives)  Van 
Renssellaer  bowed  his  head  in  prayer,  seek- 
ing divine  guidance,  ly  came  at  once.  On 
the  floor  In  front  of  hihni  was  a  ticket  some- 
one had  dropped  with  the  name  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  written  on  it.  His  startled  eyes 
rested  on  the  bit  of  paper.  A  few  minutes 
later  it  was  In  the  ballot  box:  New  York 
had  cast  eighteen  of  its  thirty-seven  votes  for 
Adams,  and  the  New  Englander  was  elected 
President  by  thirteen  of  the  twenty-four 
states. 

Any  system  that  relies  on  this  kind  of 
decisionmaking  in  this  kind  of  constitu- 
tional crisis  Is  wrong.  It  ought  to  be 
changed. 

Now,  starting  from  there.  I  think  we 
ought  to  take  a  look  at  the  alternatives. 
As  I  said  initially,  on  the  basis  of  tht- 
merit,  on  the  basis  of  the  substance,  I  am 
for  the  direct  election.  Furthermore.  I 
think  it  is  politically  the  right  thing  to 
do. 

In  1950  those  of  us  who  were  here  at 
that  time  had  a  choice  whether  to  vote 
for  the  proportionate  method.  It  was 
called  the  Lodge-Gossett  proposition.  It 
had  passed  the  other  body  by  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  vote,  and  it  came  to  this 
body,  where  we  had  a  debate.  Unfor- 
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tunately  we  did  not  get  the  two-thirds 
vote.  Regrettably  the  method  of  choos- 
ing the  President  was  not  changed  at 
that  time. 

I  voted  for  the  proportionate  system  In 
1950.  When  this  matter  came  up  on  the 
public  agenda  again  In  1968,  it  was  dis- 
cussed and  it  was  written  about,  and  my 
Initial  sympatliles  were  for  the  propor- 
tionate method.  Since  then  I  switched  to 
the  direct  method. 

The  American  Bar  Association. 
through  a  very  outstanding  committee, 
came  forth  with  this  analysis  and  its 
recommendation  for  the  direct  method 
of  selecting  the  President.  I  have  a  copy 
of  it  in  my  hand.  It  is  a  very  persuasive 
document.  It  Is  well  reasoned.  I  think  it 
is  completely  sound  and  in  my  honest 
opinion  it  is  the  format  we  should  use  in 
writing  this  change  in  the  Constitution. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  hope  all  Members  have  taken  the 
time  to  read  this  document.  It  was  an 
outstanding  group  that  worked  on  It. 
They  represented  the  political  spectriim 
from  the  far  left  to  the  far  right. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  a  sound  recom- 
mendation that  we  should  follow. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  House,  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  has 
In  effect  adopted  the  plan  recommended 
by  the  American  Bar  Association  study 
group. 

We  are  also  familiar  with  the  wide 
range  of  organizations  from  all  over  the 
Ijind  that  have  endorsed  the  committee 
recommendation. 

The  question  has  been  raised  by  some: 
What  does  the  President  of  the  United 
States  recommend?  I  have  in  my  hand 
the  President's  message  that  came  to  the 
Congress  February  20,  1969.  Let  me  quote 
from  that  message  if  I  might. 
The  President  says: 

1  have  not  abandoned  my  personal  feeling, 
stated  In  October  and  November  1988.  that 
the  candidate  who  wins  the  most  popular 
vote  should  become  President. 

The  Presidoit  goes  on  to  say,  and 
again  I  quote: 

I  have  in  the  past  supported  the  propor- 
tional plan  of  electoral  reform.  Under  this 
plan  the  electoral  vote  of  a  State  would  be 
distributed  among  the  candidates  for  Pres- 
ident In  proportion  to  the  popular  vote  cast. 
But  I  am  not  wedded  to  the  details  of  this 
plan  or  any  other  specific  plan.  I  will  sup- 
port any  plan  that  moves  toward  the  'ol- 
lowlng  objectives:  first,  the  abolition  of  in- 
dividual electors;  second,  allocation  to  Pres- 
idential candidates  of  the  electoral  votes  of 
each  State  and  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
a  manner  that  may  more  closely  approxi- 
mate the  popular  vote  than  does  the  present 
system:  third,  making  a  40  percent  electoral 
vote  plurality  sufficient  to  choose  a  President. 

Then  he  goes  on,  and  again  I  quote: 
Next.  I  consider  it  necessary  to  make  spe- 
cific provisions  for  the  eventuaUty  that  no 
presidential  slate  receives  40""-  or  more  of 
the  electoral  vote  in  the  regular  election. 
Such  a  situation.  I  believe,  is  best  met  by 
providing  that  a  ntn-ofl  election  between 
the  top  two  candidates  shall  be  held  within 
a  specified  time  after  the  general  election, 
victory  going  to  the  candidate  who  receives 
the  largest   popular  vote. 
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The  net  result  is,  in  my  judgment,  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  endorses 
substantially — substantially— the  rec- 
ommendation of  this  committee  of  the 
House. 

Let  me  make  one  other  observation.  I 
know  there  are  some  of  the  most  con- 
servative Members  of  this  body  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  are  apprehensive 
about  the  direct  election  procedure.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  feel  that  way, 
who  served  in  this  body  with  Ed  Gossett, 
they  know  very  well  he  was  one  of  the 
most  able,  and  probably  one  of  the  most 
conservative.  Members  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  his  many  terms 
of  office.  He  was  highly  respected  by 
Members  on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  and  I 
beUeve  equally  by  those  on  the  other 
side,  whether  they  were  conservative  or 
liberal.  Ed  Gossett,  who  is  now  a  prac- 
ticing lawyer  in  Texas,  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation study  group  that  recommended  the 
ABA  plan,  which  is  the  direct  method  of 
selecting  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Any  conservative  can  follow  Ed 
Gossett's  recommendation. 

Some  Members  in  this  body  are  appre- 
hensive about  the  situation  confronting 
the  small  State,  the  small  State  in  popu- 
lation. One  of  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  this  ABA  Usk  force  was  the 
Governor  of  a  State  with  a  relatively- 
small  population,  Oklahoma.  Gov.  Henry 
Bellmon  was  on  this  group,  and  Gov. 
Henry  Bellmon  wholeheartedly  endorses 
the  American  Bar  Association  plan, 
wlaich  is  the  direct  method  of  electing  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

No  one  can  challenge  Henry  Bellmons 
dedication  to  Oklahoma  or  States  of  that 
size.  Henry  Bellmon  believes  after 
thorough  analysis  that  this  plan  is  in 
the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States 
and  does  no  harm  to  small  States. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  down  to  the  final  effort,  be- 
cause shortly  we  will  vote  as  between 
the  district  plan  and  the  direct  election 
plan.  It  is  my  judgment  that  this  is  the 
real  contest  and  the  real  ball  game. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  allegation  is  made 
that  the  other  body  will  not  accept  a  di- 
rect method  of  selecting  a  President.  I 
cannot   prejudge   that.    In   the   Senate 
there  is  strong  sentiment  for  direct  elec- 
tion, and  there  are  views  that  are  con- 
trary. The  allegation  is  made  that  the 
State  legislatures  will  not  approve  the 
direct  method  or  that  there  will  be  a 
sufficient  number  that  will  block  ratifica- 
tion. I   cannot  judge  that,   either,  al- 
though I  think  the  evidence  that  has  been 
accumulated,  the  polls,  clearly  points  out 
that  State  legislatures  could  very  well 
ratify  the  direct  method  of  selecting  the 
President.  Senator  Robert  Griffin,  for 
one,  conducted  a  survey  which  convinces 
me  it  is  possible.  I  understand  that  the 
magazine   The   Nation's  Business   con- 
ducted a  survey  of  State  legislatures  and 
their  judg:ment  is  based  on  this  surve>-; 
namely,  that  a  sufficient  number  of  State 
leglslatiires  will  approve  the  direct  meth- 
od of  selecting  a  President. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  let  me  conclude  with 
this  observation:  We  have  a  respon- 
sibilitv  ourselves  to  do  what  at  least  two- 
thirds"  of  the  Members  of  this  body  be- 
lieve Is  forward  movement,  constructive 
movement,     and     meritorious     change. 


When  you  put  on  the  scales  the  present 
system  and  each  of  the  three  alterna- 
tives, in  my  honest  opinion,  the  scales 
weigh  most  heavily  for  the  direct  method. 
The  CTHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  again  expired. 
(Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes,  i 

Mr.  GE2RALD  R  FORD.  I  think  ever>- 
body  agrees,  based  on  the  Gallup  poll 
and  based  on  individual  questionnaires 
sent  out  by  Members  on  this  side  and 
on  that  side,  that  the  public,  when  they 
are  given  the  choice  between  the  present 
system  and  the  three  alternatives,  in 
every  instance  I  have  seen  has  over- 
whelmingly voted  for  the  direct  method 
of  selecting  a  President.  In  some  of  the 
most  conservative  districts  in  this  coun- 
try represented  by  bona  fide,  legitimate, 
and  dedicated  conservatives,  the  polls 
show  that  the  people,  the  people,  want 
the  direct  method  of  selecting  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  have  yet  to 
see  a  questionnaire  to  the  contrary. 

Now.  my  flnaJ  point  is  this:  I  beUeve 
that  we  ought  to  pass  the  direct  method 
of  selecting  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  If  we  do  not,  it  is  my  honest 
opinion  that  the  people  will  be  let  down. 
If  ratification  fails,  either  by  action  in 
this  body  or  in  the  other  body  or  by 
action  of  the  State  legislatures,  the  peo- 
ple will   be  let  down.  I  hope   that  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  I  think 
is  the  people's  House,  the  people's  House 
will  face  up  to  the  issue  and  will  vote  in 
accord  with  what  the  American  people 
by  every  poll  have  indicated  they  want. 
The  people's  House  has  even  a  greater 
responsibihty  than  the  other  body  or  the 
respective  State  legislatures.  So  when  the 
vote  comes  today  on  the  district  vis-a-vis 
the  direct  method  or  on  the  motion  to 
recommit,  which  I  suspect  will  be  the 
district  plan,  I  hope  that  we  reject  others 
and  suppwrt  in   the  final  analysis  the 
direct  method  of  selecting  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  CHiairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman. 
Mr.  (TELLER.  With  reference  to  what 
the  gentleman  so  very  eloquently  quoted 
concerning  the  attitude  of  the  smaller 
States,  there  has  just  come  off  the  press 
a  magazine  called  Nations  Business,  an 
official  organ  of  the  U.S.  Ch&raber  of 
Commerce.  It  has  this  to  say  with  refer- 
ence to  the  attitude  of  the  smaller  States 
in  regard  to  the  resolution  now  pending 
before  the  committee  and  the  provision 
dealing  with  the  direct  popular  vote  for 
President: 

Nearly  120  men  of  the  men  who  serve  in 
the  States  as  Speakers  of  lower  houses.  Presi- 
dents of  Senate  or  majority  or  minority 
leaders  voted  6-1  m  the  survey  for  a  change 
m  the  presidential  election  system.  At  least 
one  leader  from  every  State  participated. 
Any  change  has  to  be  an  improvement. 


They  indicated  that  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  those  advocating  a  different 
system  endorsed  the  popular  direct  vote: 
The  PorPLA«  Vote  Is  Popclab 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  leaders 
of  state  legislatures  favor  a  change  in  the 
method  of  choosing  a  President,  with  direct 
popular  election  the  favorite  choice  by  far. 

Those  are  key  findings  of  a  Nation's  Busi- 
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ness  survey  to  determine  the  thinking  of  in- 
fluential figures  at  the  state  level,  where  the 
final  decision  will  be  made,  on  the  various 
proposals  for  a  conitltutlonal  amendment  to 
cliange  the  method  of  selecting  the  nation's 
Chief  Executive. 

While  the  spotlight  remains  on  continuing 
deliberations  in  Congress,  a  vital  question  is 
whether  any  amendment  sent  to  the  states 
could    gain    ratification    in    38    legislatures. 

Nearly  120  of  the  men  who  serve  in  the 
states  as  speakers  of  lower  houses,  presidents 
of  Senates  or  majority  or  minority  leaders 
voted  6  to  1  in  the  survey  for  a  change  in 
the  Presidential  election  system.  At  least  one 
leader  from  every  state  participated. 

•'Any  change  has  to  be  an  Improvement," 
one  commented  with  an  air  of  desperation. 

More  than  two  thirds  of  those  advocating 
a  different  system  endorsed  the  direct  popu- 
lar vote. 

Slightly  over  20  per  cent  supported  the  dis- 
trict plan,  in  which  one  elector  would  be 
chosen  from  each  Congressional  district  and 
two  at-large  in  each  state.  Their  electoral 
votes  would  go  to  the  candidate  who  won 
the  popular  vote  in  their  district  or  state. 

The  balance  of  sentiment  In  the  poll 
favored:  ' 

The  pr6p<jrtional  plan,  in  which  the  elec- 
toral vote  would  be  divided  In  the  same 
ratio  as  a  state's  popular  vote. 

Retaining  the  present  "wlnner-take-aU" 
electoral  system  but  requiring  electors  to 
reflect  the  popular  vote  and,  in  case  no  can- 
didate gets  an  electoral  majority,  giving  each 
House  member,  instead  of  each  state's  dele- 
gation in  the  House,  one  vote. 

No  change  at  all. 

Both  the  district  and  proportional  plans 
would  retain  the  present  allocation  of  elec- 
toral strength — each  state  with  a  number  of 
electors  equal  to  the  total  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  it  has  in  Congress. 

The  extra  voting  strength  smaller  states 
derive  from  automatically  having  two  elec- 
tors corresponding  to  their  two  Senators  re- 
gardless of  population  has  been  a  particular 
target  of  the  direct  vote  partisans. 

The  example  most  frequently  cited  Is  that 
of  Alaska,  where  each  Presidential  elector 
represents  85,000  residents,  and  California, 
which  has  one  elector  for  every  500.000 
citizens. 

But  other  critics  of  the  Electoral  College 
argue  that  giving  a  candidate  all  of  a  big 
state's  electoral  votes,  no  matter  how  close 
the  popular  count,  works  against  smaller 
states. 

CITK     COI-LEACtJES'     SENTIMENT 

Of  the  legislative  leaders  favoring  the  pop- 
ular vote  system.  75  per  cent  indicated  they 
felt  their  respective  houses  of  the  legislature 
would  approve,  although  some  conditioned 
their  optimism  and  said  it  would  take  an  all- 
out  campaign. 

Their  strong  support  for  choosing  the 
President  by  popular  vote  reflects  the  broad, 
grass  roots  backing  for  the  change  evident 
in  various  opinion  surveys. 

An  upsurge  of  interest  and  concern  was 
generat-ed  during  the  1968  Presidential  cam- 
paign. It  appeared  then  that  the  "constitu- 
tional time  bomb,"  as  one  critic  has  called 
the  present  electoral  system,  was  going  to  go 
oft  and  the  choice  of  a  President  become 
bogged  down  in  wrangling  and  dealing  in 
the  Electoral  College  or  the  House. 

The  close  call  was  enough  to  get  Congress 
moving  early  in  this  session  on  legislation 
to  change  the  system. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  had 
approved  a  resolution  calling  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  would  put  Presi- 
dential elections  on  a  direct,  popular  vote 
basis  and  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  is 
expected  to  follow  suit. 

Despite  the  high  level  of  interest  in  change, 
particularly  in  the  direct  vote  plan,  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  such  an  amendment  will  be 
adopted  quickly,  easily — or  at  all. 


S^&ALL    STATE    ISSUE    SHRINKS 

The  Nation's  Business  poll  demonstrated 
that  one  of  the  thorniest  problems  confront- 
ing the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  protect- 
ing small-state  interests,  has  faded  in  some 
smaller  states,  but  not  in  others. 

Howard  P.  McKlsslck  Jr.,  speaker  of  the 
Nevada  Assembly,  gave  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cinct endorsements  to  the  direct  vote  system: 
"It  is  the  fairest.  It  Is  the  most  popular  and 
t>est  understood." 

Gordon  McGowan.  president  pro  tempore 
of  the  Montana  State  Senate,  was  more  elo- 
quent in  a  hand-written  reply  on  a  letter- 
head bearing  the  legend,  "The  Big  Sky 
Country": 

"The  person  receiving  the  largest  number 
of  votes  should  be  the  winner.  ...  In  our 
American  life  a  team  or  an  Individual  that 
scores  the  most  points,  as  long  as  it  is  ac- 
complished within  the  rules.  Is  the  winner. 
This  process  Is  as  American  as  apple  pie  and 
I  believe  the  system  favored  by  the  majority 
of  voters.  ' 

George  C.  Herring  III,  speaker  of  the  House 
In  Delaware,  one  of  the  smallest  states,  called 
for  "straight  election  by  poptilar  vote  be- 
cause democratic  rule  is  founded  on  expres- 
sion by  majority  vote." 

But  Thomas  B.  Avery,  majority  floor  leader 
of  the  Tennessee  House,  said  in  endorsing 
the  district  system  that  It  would  "preserve 
the  additional  weight  allowed  small  states 
by  the  Constitution." 

"States  and  regions  need  to  retain  some 
autonomy.'  said  John  D.  Vanderhoof. 
speaker  of  the  Colorado  House,  who  also 
called  for  the  district  plan. 

Concern  over  protecting  regional  interests 
is  by  no  means  limited  to  smaller  states. 
Speaker  Bob  Monagan  of  the  California  As- 
sembly expressed  "reservations  about  the 
wisdom  of  direct  popular  election  because 
of  the  emphasis  it  puts  on  a  simple  majority 
without  regard  to  a  balancing  of  the  various 
regional  interests  in  the  nation." 

He  added:  "Neither  a  strong  majority  nor 
strong  regional  interests  can  be  ignored  If 
we  are  to  achieve  some  degree  of  national 
harmony  and  unity  and  the  present  electoral 
system  strikes  a  balance." 

And  Earl  W.  Brydges.  temporary  president 
of  the  New  York  Senate,  commented  that 
"the  present  system,  while  it  has  imperfec- 
tions, has  worked  well  and  also  preserves  the 
influence  of  the  larger  states." 

APPENDAGE   REMOVAL 

But  Jess  Unruh,  now  minority  leader  of 
the  California  Assembly,  viewed  electoral  re- 
form this  way: 

"No  modern  politician  who  values  his  pro- 
fession dares  to  argue  that  the  American 
electorate  is  incompetent  to  elect  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  If  this  is  so.  all 
rational  argument  against  popular  Presiden- 
tial election  disappears.  The  Electoral  Col- 
lege is  a  useless  and  occasionally  dangerous 
appendage  on  our  body  politic.  It  must  be  re- 
moved." 

O.  J.  Ooodwyn,  president  of  the  Alabama 
Senate,  said  direct  election  would  be  "the 
most  democratic  way  and,  in  my  opinion, 
would  eliminate  the  division  of  the  nation 
into  minority  groups." 

Brad  Phillips,  Alaska  Senate  president, 
said  the  general  feeling  in  his  state  was  that 
"the  present  electoral  system  has  the  po- 
tential of  frustrating  the  popular  vote." 

Robert  P.  Smith,  speaker  of  the  Oregon 
House,  asserted  that  "the  present  system  has 
outlived  its  usefulness.  The  only  viable  al- 
ternative which  has  been  proposed,  and  one 
which  the  electorate  would  easily  under- 
stand, is  the  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President. 

"It  is  much  more  sensible  to  have  an  elec- 
tion settled  on  the  basis  of  the  popular  vote, 
regardlesa  of  the  margin,  than  to  turn  an 
election  over  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  kick  the  door  open  to  the  possibility 
that  a  candidate  not  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  is  elected  President." 


CITT    MACHINES    SUSPECTED 


On  the  other  side.  Dexter  H.  Gunderson. 
speaker  of  the  South  Dakota  House,  was  em- 
phatic In  rejecting  the  popular  vote  plan: 
"The  giant  city  machines  seem  to  vote  In 
pecxiliar  patterns,  leading  one  to  believe  that 
these  election  outcomes  could  be  rigged." 

Marshall  W.  Coblelgh.  speaker  of  the  New 
Hampshire  House,  said  a  direct  el«'::tlon  sys- 
tem Involves  many  pitfalls,  including  the 
prospect  of  an  outcome  so  close  a  nationwide 
recount  is  needed. 

Willian^  L.  Sullivan,  temporary  president 
of  the  Kentucky  Senat*.  said  direct  popular 
election  "Ignores  the  rights  of  the  states  of 
more  sparsely  settled  areas.  I  feel  that  our 
forefathers  meant  for  such  rights  to  be  pro- 
tected." 

While  leaders  in  such  larger  states  as 
Michigan  and  Illinois  endorsed  direct  popu- 
lar voting  themselves,  they  expressed  doubt 
over  whether  their  legislatures  would  ratify 
such  a  change. 

"Unfortunately,  the  development  of  a  new 
system  Is  not  as  easy  as  criticizing  the  pres- 
ent." wTote  W.  Russell  Arrlngton,  temporary 
president  of  the  Illinois  Senate, 

Nevertheless,  the  issue  appears  to  be  shap- 
ing up  as  one  between  a  direct  popular  vote 
or  no  change  at  all.  Capitol  HlU  sources  close 
to  the  situation  say  it  would  be  difficult  to 
rally  the  two-thirds  vote  needed  In  each 
house  for  the  popular  vote  plan  but  alto- 
gether impossible  to  win  that  much  backing 
for  the  district  or  proportional  plans,  or 
lesser  modifications. 

And  gaining  approval  of  three  fourths  of 
the  states  is  no  easy  matter,  even  with  Issues 
far  less  controversial  than  that  of  how  a 
President  should  be  elected,  the  Congres- 
sional experts  say.  ^ 

The  most  recent  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Article  XXV  on  Presidential  Disability 
and  Succession,  had  little  opposition  when 
it  was  submitted  to  the  states  in  July.  1965. 
But  It  was  February,  1967,  before  it  finally 
was  ratified. 

That  type  of  delay  is  a  reason  why  backers 
of  the  direct  vote  amendment  are  planning 
to  keep  the  pressure  on  to  get  it  to  the  states 
as  soon  as  f)osslble.  They  know  that,  despite 
the  heavy  support  from  many  of  the  legis- 
lative lesulers,  there  may  be  hard  going 
among  rank-and-file  lawmakers  in  some 
states. 

( Backers  of  the  jjopular  vote  plan  were 
greatly  encouraged,  however,  when  a  poll  of 
nearly  4.000  leg^lslators  in  27  states  showed 
almost  two  thirds  of  those  responding  fa- 
vored that  method  of  choosing  a  FYesident. 
The  survey  was  made  by  Sen.  Robert  P. 
Griffin  <  R.-Mich.) ,  who  said  he  was  now  con- 
vinced the  direct  vote  method  stood  a  better 
chance  of  gaining  state  approval  than  either 
the  proportional  or  district  plans.  He  had 
favored  the  propyortional  system.) 

The  various  efforts  to  determine  sentiment 
throughout  the  country  are  thus  continuing 
to   show   that   support   for   a   popular   vote 
amendment  is  far  more  extensive  than  had  " 
been  generally  realized. 

One  reason  may  be  that  offered  by  Mon- 
tana's Gordon  McGowan:  "Most  people  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  the  candidate  with  the 
largest  popular  vote  might  not  be  President." 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman. 

Now,  I  promised  earlier  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  would  not 
want  to  mislead  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  I  know  the  gentleman 
thinks  he  is  right.  But  Mr.  Gossett.  who 
serves  on  this  American  Bar  Association 
committee  that  approved  this  bill,  is  not 
Ed  Gossett.  Ed  Gossett  is  a  district  judge 
in  Dallas.  I  talked  to  him  during  the 
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recess.  He  Is  bitterly  opposed  to  this  bill 
that  has  been  brought  out  here  by  the 
committee  for  a  40-percent  election.  I 
talked  to  him— well.  It  was  during  the 
recess  in  August,  and  It  is  not  Ed  Gossett 
that  approved  it.  There  is  another  Gos- 
sett, and  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  ought  to  know  it  and  that 
the  members  of  the  committee  should 
know  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  My  under- 
standing is  that  Ed  Gossett,  a  former 
Member  of  the  Hou.se  from  Texas,  was 
on  the  ABA  study  group. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  He  was  at  one  time,  but 
this  Is  a  different  Gossett. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  That  is  Wil- 
liam Gossett,  who  was  formerly  general 
counsel  for  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  and  he 
is  also  listed.  But  in  this  ABA  pamphlet 
it  lists  Ed  Gossett  of  Texas,  as  a  member. 
Mr.  DOWDY.  But  you  stated  that 
Ed  Gossett  i-  for  this  resolution.  He  is 
not.  I  talked  to  him  directly  about  it, 
and  he  is  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  He  is  for  the 
ABA  plan,  which,  in  effect,  is  the  same 
thing.  At  least  Ed  Gcssett  did  not  file  a 
dissent  on  minority  views. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  fron^  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Michigan  for 
yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
made  a  statement  and  similar  statements 
have  been  made  by  a  nimiber  of  others 
during  the  4  days  we  have  been  cansid- 
ering  this  legislation,  and  that  is  that 
some  80  or  81  percent  of  the  people,  at 
least  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  across  the  country,  support  the 
plan  which  calls  for  the  direct  election 
of  the  President. 

The  gentleman  is  not  going  to  say,  is 
he,  that  a  survey  has  been  made  wherein 
the  people  were  asked  the  question: 
"Would  you  support  the  direct  election 
plan  for  the  high  office  of  President,  if 
a  man  could  be  elected  with  a  plurality 
of  40  percent  of  the  votes,"  is  he? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  cannot  re- 
member precisely  how  the  question  was 
phrased  in  the  Gallup  poll.  However,  I 
have  carefully  scrutinized  every  poll  that 
has  been  taken  by  a  Member  that  the 
Member  sent  out  to  his  own  district,  and 
if  my  recollection  is  accurate  those  in- 
dividual congressional  questionnaires.  In 
the  main,  presented  the  alternatives  very 
accurately,  and  very  fairly.  When  the 
results  came  back,  the  results  in  every 
instance  were  overwhelmingly  for  the 
direct  method  of  electing  the  President. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  again  expired. 
<By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  WAGGONNER >  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 

mtoutes. )  

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  Surely. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  believe  it  needs 
to  be  said  that  the  questions  which  have 
been  propounded  a£  to  whether  or  not 
people  will  support  the  direct  election 
plan  or  not  have  been  very  general,  and 


people  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
direct  election  plan  would  require  a  ma- 
jority vote.  With  this  misimderstand- 
ing.  I  have  had  a  number  of  people  tell 
me  that  they  thought  they  supported  the 
direct  election  plan  until  they  found  out 
it  did  not  require  a  majority  vote,  They 
said  they  felt  it  was  inconsistent  to  sup- 
posedly advocate  following  a  democratic 
process  and  letting  the  people  elect  the 
President  and,  then,  on  the  other  hand 
say  that  the  election  would  not  require 
a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  people,  and 
in  my  opinion,  too,  this  is  misleading. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  can  recall  some  of  the  question- 
naires that  included  the  entire  recom- 
mendation ii^  summary  form  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  on  those 
questionnaires  the  answer  was  still  over- 
whelming. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  But  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  the  chamber  of 
commerce  poll  that  the  gentleman  has 
referred  to  did  not  £0  state. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  Well,  I  am  not 
relying  exclus  vely  on  thr.t  poll. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  that  the  point  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  is  making  is  well  taken,  and 
that  is,  it  is  only  under  the  direct,  popu- 
lar-election plan  that  the  person  receiv- 
ing the  highest  number  of  votes  is  always 
going  to  be  the  v.-inner.  Under  the  district 
plan,  the  proportional  plan,  and  the  ex- 
isting plan,  the  popular  winner  could  be 
the  loser.  That  is  one  of  the  evils  we  want 
to  overcome  in  writing  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  jield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Cliairman.  before 
we  get  too  carried  away  with  polls,  I  re- 
call in  1948  that  the  bettors  on  Wall 
Street  were  betting  $50  to  $1  that  Dewey 
would  be  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  also  know  that  every  poll  in 
the  United  States,  big  or  little,  showed 
Dewey  to  win  the  Presidency. 

I  also  recall  in  the  last  election  the 
polls,  before  the  campaign  started, 
showed  Nixon  overwhelmingly  a  wiruier 
of  the  Presidency,  and  Eifter  the  cam- 
paign started  and  the  issues  were  drawn 
and  the  people  found  out  what  it  was 
all  about  he  just  barely  got  in  by  a  frac- 
tion of  1  percent. 

Now.  it  may  be  possible  that  when  you 
sent  out  these  questionnaires  some  of  the 
opinions  have  not  been  pointed  out  on 
these  various  proposals  I  know  that  a 
lot  of  the  legislators  in  the  35  States 
which  are  going  to  have  to  go  back  and 
face  their  people  do  not  want  to  say  "I 
voted  away  the  strength  that  we  had  In 
this  State  to  New  York  and  Chicago."  I 
know  legislators  well  enough  to  know- 
that  they  are  not  going  to  stand  by  this, 
because  they  answered  some  Congress- 
man's questionnaire  by  saying  that  they 
approved  it 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 


I  can  simply  say  this  in  response  to  the 
comments  made  by  my  beloved  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Belcher),  that  I  think  the  polls  are  ac- 
curate in  this  situation  involving  the 
method  of  selecting  the  President.  But 
even  if  they  are  not,  on  the  basis  of  sub- 
stance and  on  the  basis  of  merit,  the 
direct  popular  method  for  selecting  the 
President,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  best. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR  Mi.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
would  like  to  add.  w'hen  you  talk  about 
the  polls  and  about  the  40-percent  mini- 
mum requirement,  that  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  there  was  any  hue  and  cry 
raised  against  Harry  S  Trimian  or  John 
F.  Kennedy  or.  more  recently,  Richard 
M.  Nixon  because  they  were  not  major- 
ity-vote Presidents  but  only  plurahty 
Presidents. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  again  expired 
Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
<By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Colmer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  minor- 
ity leader,  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford  i  and  I  have  listened  to  most  of 
this  debate,  and  I  should  first  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  Memljers  upon  the  high 
tone  of  the  debate  up  to  this  point,  and 
I  certainly  would  not  endeavor  to  change 
that  tone. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  often  hear  it  said 
that  this  issue,  whatever  it  may  be.  is 
the  most  important  Issue  that  will  come 
before  this  Congress.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  about  it.  This  is  the  most 
important  question — the  most  important 
matter  to  be  settled  by  this  Congress. 

When  you  realize  that  the  man  who 
will  be  elected  the  President  under  any 
change,  or  for  that  matter  under  the 
present  system,  that  you  are  electing  the 
man  to  lead  the  destiny  of  the  greatest 
and  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world.  Therefore,  we  should  approach 
this  matter  with  the  greatest  interest, 
with  the  greatest  devotion,  and  with 
the  greatest  patriotism  of  which  we  may 
be  capable. 

As  one  who  has  occupied  one  of  these 
coveted  seats  here  in  this  House  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  as  one  whose  po- 
litical future  is  largely  in  the  past.  I 
think  I  can  truthfully  say  that  the  prime 
objective  I  have  m  the  consideration  of 
this  important  matter  is  what  is  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  the  election  to  this  important 
office. 

For  over  170  years  or  so — and  I  have 
not  checked  on  itr— this  system  we  have 
heard  criticized  here  for  the  past  several 
days  has  fimctioned  pretty  well.  There 
were  a  couple  of  times  when  it  failed  to 
elect  a  President  on  the  first  ballot.  Un- 
der that  system  we  have  enjoyed  the 
greatest  degree  of  freedom  that  any  peo- 
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pie  have  ever  enjoyed.  This  country  has 
prospered  as  no  other  country  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  prospered. 

In  other  words,  we  have  the  best  coun- 
try in  the  world  today  and  I  want  to 
keep  it  that  way.  I  want  to  keep  it  that 
way  for  my  children  and  for  my  grand- 
children. 

Now  do  not  mi£imderstand  me.  I  do 
not  say  that  there  is  not  room  for  reform. 
There  is.  I  think  that  this  Congress 
should  adopt  the  necessary  reform.  But 
I  cannot  agree — I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  agree — with  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  who  reported 
this  bill. 

Sure  there  is  room  for  reform.  Inciden- 
tally, this  may  not  be  politically  wise  to 
say  it — but  I  am  going  to  say  what  every- 
one of  you  know  to  be  the  truth — if  it  had 
not  been  for  a  man  down  in  Alabama 
seeking  the  Presidency,  we  would  not  be 
debating  this  bill  today. 

Now  I  am  not  holding  any  belief  for 
the  candidate  from  Alabama.  I  am  just 
making '4' statement  of  fact.  You  know, 
we  have  a  way  here  in  this  Congress,  and 
I  have  seen  it  over  the  past  37  years — 
that  something  happens — we  get  a  few 
letters  from  home,  and  then  we  get  into 
a  spirit  of  hysteria  and  we  legislate  under 
a  condition  of  emergency. 

This  is  no  exception.  I  repeat.  We  have 
done  pretty  well  under  the  old  system. 
But  I  am  not  only  willing  but  ready  to  go 
along  with  some  reform,  some  change.  I 
want  to  repeat  what  I  said  to  a  few  of  you 
here  the  other  day.  I  do  not  want  to  spin 
my  wheels.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  Con- 
gress spin  its  wheels  merely  because 
someone  thinks  there  is  popular  appeal 
in  the  proposed  measure.  I  admit  there 
is.  I  admit  that  to  those  who  have  not 
studied  this  question  the  popular  appeal 
is  there.  So  if  you  are  thinking  about  that 
aspect  of  the  question,  I  would  have  to 
say  I  think  possibly  the  thing  for  you  to 
do  is  to  go  ahead  and  vote  for  the  com- 
mittee resolution. 

But  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  best  bill.  As 
has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly  here  in 
the  colloquy  between  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  other  gentlemen  on  this 
side  as  well  as  on  the  other  side,  polls 
are  not  the  most  accurate  gage  of  public 
opinion,  and  certainly  they  are  not  the 
criteria  of  what  is  the  best  course  for 
this  country  to  take. 

My  good  friend  from  Michigan— and 
that  is  not  merely  something  pleasant  to 
say :  I  do  regard  him  as  my  good  friend- 
has  spoken.  Frankly,  I  was  a  little  sur- 
prised, as  I  said  to  him  privately,  that  he 
would  run  off  at  a  tangent  from  the 
sentiment  that  his  President  has  ex- 
pressed, and  that  was  that  he  favored  the 
proportionate  plan.  I  would  accept  the 
proportionate  plan,  but  I  think  the  dis- 
trict plan  is  the  better  one. 

But  my  friend  here  is  carrying  the  ball 
in  a  different  direction.  I  think  if  there 
is  anything  clear  from  the  statements  he 
•f  has  read  and  from  those  we  have  read 
on  the  present  issue.  It  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent favored  the  proportionate  plan,  al- 
though he  would  take  one  of  the  other 
plans.  But  it  is  not  up  to  me.  I  am  not 
the  leader  of  the  minority  in  the  admin- 
istration designated  to  carry  the  baU  for 
the  President.  I  am  only  quoting  the 


facts.  I  know  the  gentleman  is  very 
popular.  I  know  he  is  a  strong  leader  over 
on  the  other  side  as  well  as  an  affable 
gentleman.  But  I  do  not  think  that  under 
these  circumstances,  with  the  statement 
of  the  leader  of  the  party  of  record,  you 
other  Republicans  over  there  have  to  fol- 
low lilm  in  his  leadership  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

Now.  why  do  I  favor  the  district  plan? 
Maybe  I  am  one  of  those  conservatives  of 
whom  my  friend  speaks.  Maybe  I  do  not 
believe  in  radical  changes  and  emergency 
legislation  in  amending  the  Constitution, 
undoubtedly,  the  finest  document  of  hu- 
man liberty  ever  devised. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Colmer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  I 
shall  not  take  all  of  that  time.  If  you 
are  going  to  pursue  that  method,  then 
why  do  you  not  go  "whole  hog,"  as  they 
say  in  my  State,  and  go  for  the  "50  per- 
cent plus  one"  plan  rather  than  stopping 
with  40  percent?  You  are  talking  about 
splinter  parties,  and  that  is  what  you 
really  will  create.  You  are  going  to  have 
more  splinter  jjarties  under  the  commit- 
tee's proposal  than  you  have  ever  had 
under  the  old  system,  because  a  candi- 
date has  to  get  only  40-percent  plurality 
in  order  to  be  elected  president.  You  are 
going  to  find  splinter  parties  coming  up 
in  everj  direction. 

I  think  if  this  system  had  been  in  effect 
the  last  election,  we  would  have  had 
many  splinter  parties.  We  might  have 
had  several  of  them.  We  know  several 
gentlemen  who  were  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  had  substantial  following. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  go  this  route,  then 
why  do  we  not  go  all  the  way  and  say 
that  in  order  to  be  elected  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  a  candidate  must 
receive  50  percent  or  more  of  the  vote? 

Now  there  is  another  angle  of  this 
thing  that  disturbs  me.  The  Pounding 
Fathers,  jealous  of  the  rights  of  the 
States,  said  we  are  going  to  have  a  Fed- 
eral-State sj'stem  where  the  States  will 
select  the  electors  who  will  elect  the 
President.  We  are  going  to  do  away  with 
all  that  now,  which  is  another  step  in 
the  centralization  of  the  power  of  Gov- 
ernment over  the  governed  in  the  Federal 
system.  We  are  going  to  do  away  with  and 
abolish  the  rights  of  the  States. 

As  to  the  practicaUty  of  the  matter,  we 
say  we  want  reform.  Everybody  seems  to 
be  for  reform  and  they  want  some  revi- 
sion. As  the  able  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  PoFF)  said  here  the  other  day, 
whether  the  small  States  have  an  ad- 
vantage or  not,  they  think  they  do.  I 
think  they  do.  So  if  we  get  by  now  with 
two-thirds  vote  in  this  House — and  that 
is  two-thirds  of  the  Membership,  a  quor- 
um being  present  and  voting,  remem- 
ber— then  the  proposal  has  to  nm  the 
gauntlet  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capi- 
tol, where  there  are  more  than  13  of  the 
so-called  smaller  States  who  think  they 
enjoy  some  advantage  here,  and  I  doubt 
very  seriously  if  they  will  pass  the  com- 
mittee resolution.  But,  assuming  they  do, 
then  we  have  to  nan  the  gauntlet  of  the 
ratification  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States,  and  again  these  practical  poli- 


ticians in  the  States  are  going  to  be  slow 
to  give  up  what  they  regard  as  an  ad- 
vantage under  the  present  system. 

So  my  plea  is  if  Members  want  to 
change  the  present  system.  If  Members 
really  want  to  accomplish  something  in- 
stead of  trying  to  appease  the  pollsters 
and  to  verify  their  opinion,  then  Mem- 
bers had  better  pass  the  district  plan, 
which  retains  at  least  a  part  of  the  pres- 
ent system  and  will  not  derive  the 
smaller  States  of  the  advantage  they  en- 
joy. 

Just  one  final  word.  I  had  a  gentle- 
man from  my  congressional  district  here 
a  couple  of  months  ago,  a  judge,  a  man 
who  is  far  from  the  average,  I  would  say, 
in  intelligence  and  knowledge.  He  was  a 
very  knowledgeable  person.  He  came  in 
to  see  me.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  EJowDY),  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  district  proposal,  was  coming  down 
to  see  me  to  discuss  his  mesisure.  I  asked 
my  friend,  the  judge,  to  remain  with 
me  for  a  few  moments,  since  he  might 
be  interested  in  the  discussion.  He  said, 
"you  are  not  opposed  to  the  popular  or 
direct  election,  are  you?"  I  told  him  I 
was,  that  I  preferred  the  district  system. 
And  he  said,  "I  am  amazed  that  you 
would  take  that  position."  He  stayed 
there.  We  discussed  the  legislation  for  30 
or  40  minutes.  He  thanked  me  for  per- 
mitting him  to  get  into  this  discussion, 
and  he  went  back  home  a  strong  believer 
in  the  district  plan. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  It  is  because  here 
was  a  man,  although  learned  in  the  law. 
who  had  never  given  serious  thought  to 
this  matter,  just  as  most  of  our  con- 
stituents back  home  have  not.  But  they 
are  relying  upon  you  and  me  to  do  the 
job  for  them.  This  man  now  has  changed 
his  position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt  that  I  have 
added  anything  to  the  debate.  I  doubt 
it  very  seriously.  But  I  have  said  what 
is  in  my  heart  and  what  is  in  my  mind  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  continuation  and 
perpetuation  of  the  most  perfect  em- 
bodiment of  human  government  ever 
conceived  by  the  minds  of  men. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dowdy,  and  by 
xmanimous  consent,  Mr.  Colmer  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. ) 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  feel  I  would  be  derelict 
in  my  duty  to  a  friend  if  I  did  not  call 
the  attention  of  this  House  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Ed  Gossett  would  not  want  any 
intimation  in  the  mind  of  anyone  he  is 
for  the  direct  election  plan  here. 

Mr.  COLMER.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  talked  with  him  dur- 
ing the  recess  in  Dallas  in  his  office.  He  is 
a  district  judge  in  Dallas.  I  would  not 
want  anyone  to  disabuse  his  mind  of  any 
statement  to  the  contrary.  He  is  com- 
pletely opposed  to  the  direct  election. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  at  the  out- 
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set  that  I  am  sure  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
meant  no  offense  when  he  looked  to  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle  and  referred 
to  ordinary  fellows.  I  should  like  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  to  know  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
now  in  the  well  there  are  no  ordinary 
Members  on  my  side  of  the  aisle.  There 
may  be  differing  degrees  of  extraordi- 
nary capacity  and  ability,  but  there  are 
no  ordinary  Members. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  not  only 
our  most  distinguished  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  iMr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford)  ,  but  also  each  of  the  Members  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  does  his  own  in- 
dividual thinking  and  has  reached  his 
own  individual  conclusion  on  this 
measure. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
assertions  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  that  it  was  only  those 
people  who  have  not  really  studied  this 
issue  and  given  a  lot  of  thought  to  the 
various  proposals  for  reform  who  are  in 
favor  of  the  direct  popular  election.  On 
the  contrary,  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Mississippi,  a  nimiber  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
on  both  side  of  the  political  aisle  entered 
into  our  deliberations  and  hearings  this 
year  convinced  that  the  proportional 
plan  or  the  district  plan  were  the  opti- 
mum reform  proposals.  After  a  most  ex- 
haustive and  careful  study,  they  changed 
their  minds,  and  they  are  now  advocates 
of  the  direct  popular  vote  plan. 

I  heard  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  refer  to  this  proposal  of  80 
percent  of  the  members  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  as  "radical"  or 
"emergency."  He  suggested  that  we  are 
here  debating  in  a  mood  of  hysteria  and 
emotion. 

No.  this  is  no  sometime  thing  or  sud- 
den development. 

As  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
(Mr.  Ford)  indicated,  he  has  been  speak- 
ing out  about  the  need  to  amend  the 
Constitution  and  provide  for  direct  pop- 
ular election  of  the  President  for  a  period 
of  awroximately  2  years.  Others  of  us 
on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
others  in  this  Chamber  have  been  speak- 
ing out  on  the  need  for  reform  along 
the  lines  that  we  now  reconunend  for  a 
period  of  more  than  a  year  and  a  half. 
It  was  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  when 
I  took  the  floor  of  this  Chamber  every 
day  for  a  week  to  urge  that  we  give  con- 
sideration in  the  spring  of  1968  to  the 
direct  popular  election  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  think  those  who  attended  the 
hearings  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, as  did  the  distinguished  col- 
umnist David  Broder,  reached  many  of 
the  same  conclusions  he  did  when  he 
wrote  in  the  Washington  Post  on  Sep- 
tember 9,  as  follows : 

The  committee  recognized  no  change  .as 
fundamental  as  It  propoeed  Is  without  its 
uncertainties,  but  the  overwhelming  weight 
of  the  testimony  of  legal  scholars  and  po- 
litical scientists  and  practiced  politicians 
who  came  before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
was  that  direct  election  of  the  President 
would  strengthen,  not  weaken,  the  two-party 
system  and  would  reduce,  not  increase,  the 
hazard  of  fraud  and  error  In  the  vote  count. 


No.  Mr.  Chairman,  80  percent  of  the 
Republicans  and  of  the  Democrats  on  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  do 
not  believe  that  our  direct  popular  vote 
proposal  will  produce  splinter  parties. 
Our  conviction  is  to  the  contrary. 

Finally  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  when  he  asserted  with 
probably  great  accuracy  that  we  would 
not  be  here  today  if  it  were  not  for 
George  Wallace,  it  does  not  prove  we 
should  not  be  here  today  amending  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide for  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President.  This  proposal  is  right  on  its 
merits,  whether  we  ever  have  a  thii-d  or  a 
fourth  party  challenge  again  as  we  had 
in  1968. 

When  you  say  that  this  issue  is  im- 
portant for  the  United  States,  let  me 
amend  that  to  say  that  this  issue  is  of 
primary  impoitance  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  for  each 
and  every  one  of  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives in  this  body. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  down  the  Dowdy 
amendment  and  to  vote  approval  of  the 
direct  popular  plan  for  electing  the 
President. 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute. 

Mr.  BELCHER  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous  con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  for  a  imanimous 
consent  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  681  and  in  op- 
position to  the  substitute. 

Tlus  matter,  in  my  judgment,  is  by  far 
the  most  important  subject  that  we  will 
consider  in  this  Congress.  And.  in  the 
words  of  the  great  French  writer,  Victor 
Hugo,  "This  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come." 

It  has  been  a  long  time  coming.  We 
have  had  three  elections  thrown  into  the 
House  of  Representatives,  all  three  of 
which  created  national  crises. 

We  have  had  20  elections  that  could 
have  been  thrown  into  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  seen  men 
use  this  device,  this  anachronistic  device, 
of  the  electoral  college  to  attempt  to 
deny  the  will  of  the  people,  particularly 
in  my  part  of  the  country. 

They  have  sought  first,  to  tamper  with 
the  electoral  college— they  really  believe 
that  the  faithless  elector  in  North  Caro- 
lina this  last  time,  in  1968,  and  the  one 
in  1960 — were  right. 

And  the  Congress  proved,  in  truth  and 
in  fact,  they  were  right  when  we  voted 
here  in  January  this  year  after  a  very 
stimulatmg  constitutional  debate,  that 
the  vote  of  the  faithless  elector  from 
North  Carolina  was  properly  cast  against 
President  Nixon. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  hoped  that 
we  could  come  to  a  solution  of  these  two 
evils — the  faithless  elector  and  House 
election  of  the  Presidents— and  maintain 
the  federal  system.  I  had  propose(3  an 
approach  to  the  matter,  but  my  proposal 
was  rejected  by  the  committee,  that  pro- 
posal was  that  we  abolish  the  electoral 
college  but  keep  the  same  number  from 
each  State  for  voting  purposes.  That  is. 
a  State  such  as  New  York  would  continue 
to  have  43  votes,  but  they  would  not  be 


electoral  votes.  They  would  simply  be 
votes.  Delaware  would  still  have  3  votes 
but  no  one  could  tamper  with  them  and 
there  would  not  be  any  i>ersonalities  in- 
volved so  that  that  device  of  the  faithless 
elector  would  be  abolished. 

No.  2,  I  proposed  just  as  is  proposed 
in  the  amendment  conUined  in  this 
resolution,  that  we  adopt  a  runoff  pro- 
cedure, thereby  eliminating  again  the 
Russian  roulette  of  throwing  the  election 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  where 
the  State  of  Delaware — and  I  say  this 
with  no  reflection  upon  the  State  of 
Delaware — would  have  the  same  vote  as 
the  State  of  Califomia  or  that  the  State 
of  Alaska  would  have  the  same  vote  as 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  where  for  a 
period  of  time  we  would  have  no 
President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  truth  and  in  fact. 
the  Senate  has  the  power  imder  the  Con- 
stitution to  name  the  Vice  President.  It 
is  not  inconceivable  that  the  Senate  could 
meet  and  name  the  Vice  President — in 
the  Senate  that  is  done  by  a  majority 
vote  and  not  by  a  State  vote  as  we  do 
i'  here — and  the  Vice  President  having 
a-ssumed  the  Presidency  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  wrangling  over  who 
might  become  the  President  could  result 
in  a  constitutional  crisis  the  likes  of 
which  all  of  us  dare  not  contemplate. 

So.  my  amendment  would  have  dealt 
with  those  two  fundamental  evils,  and 
they  are  evils. 

The  Judiciary  Committee,  in  its 
wisdom  sought  to  go  further  and  uo 
make  the  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  a  popular  election.  I 
heard  the  statement  made  a  minute  ago 
by  the  able  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MacGregor).  80  percent  of  the 
Democrats  and  80  percent  of  the  Re- 
publicans on  the  committee  voted  for  the 
popular  election  of  the  President.  Well, 
they  were  reflecting  what  the  countrj- 
reflects.  Eighty  percent  of  the  people  in 
the  Gallup  poll  say  they  favor  it,  so  we 
are  imited  on  a  positive  change  funda- 
mental to  our  coimtry. 

In  closing,  let  me  ask  >-ou  this  one 
question:   What  is  wrong  about  letting 
the  people  decide?  That  is  the  way  you, 
my  colleagues,  are  elected;  that  is  the 
way  I  am  elected ;  that  is  the  way  every 
Governor  is  elected,  and  that  is  the  way 
ever>-  legislator  is  elected.  The  President 
and  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  are  the  only  national  ofiQcers  that 
we   have.  They  should   be  elected  na- 
tionally. Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
substitute  should  be  defeated.  The  sub- 
stitute lends  itself  to  gerrymandering  of 
the  worst  kind.  To  so  arrange  districts 
so  that  they  will  control  the  presidential 
elections.  Everj-one  knows  it  has  been 
done    by    Republicans    and    Democrats 
alike.  Let  us  not  be  fooled  by  this  district 
idea. 

It  would  really  make  the  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  more 
complex  and  would  lead  to  further  cor- 
ruption in  the  electoral  process. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  trust  that  the 
substitute  will  be  defeated,  and  that 
House  Joint  Resolution  681  will  be 
adopted  by  the  necessary  two-thirds 
majority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  de- 
sirous of  aoklns  unanimous  consent  to 
invoke  cloture,  but  before  doing  so  I 
should  like  to  know  bow  many  Members 
would  desire  to  speak  on  this  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  'rom  Texas  (Mr.  Dowdy)  ? 

I  would  also  like  to  refer  to  the  ranking 
minority  Member  on  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCulloch) 
to  ask  if  he  has  any  views  on  this  sugges- 
tion. 

Prom  the  number  of  Members  who 
have  arisen  it  would  appear  that  we  have 
so  many  desiring  to  speak  that  we  may 
not  be  able  to  finish  tonight. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  would  yield,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  24  or  25  Members  are  on  their 
feet  I  would  suggest  postponing  a  request 
to  fix  a  time  limitation  for  a  further  pe- 
riod, and  then  do  it  again  later. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
hold my  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  stiike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I-  rise-  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  debate 
has  helped  Members  who  liave  followed 
it  to  understand  perhaps  better  why  it 
was  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
after  deliberating  on  this  matter  for 
some  period  of  time,  determined  to  rec- 
ommend to  this  Chamber  and  to  the 
American  people  the  direct  election  of 
our  President. 

With  respect  to  the  specific  issue  be- 
fore us  this  afternoon,  I  believe  it  is  the 
key  question  in  tliis  entire  debate  with 
respect  to  the  substitute  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana — the  dis- 
trict plan.  I  must  say  that  that  plan  is 
our  present  cimabersome,  undemocratic 
system,  writ  small.  It  is  the  same  system 
writ  small  because,  instead  of  having 
large  States  which  conform  to  a  unit  rule, 
we  go  into  smaller  congressional  dis- 
tricts which  still  abide  by  the  same  evil 
unit  rule,  and  instead  of  discoimting  the 
minority  votes  of  1  or  2  million  in  a 
State,  we  discount  the  minority  votes  of 
50  or  100,000  in  a  congressional  district. 
The  evil  remains,  although  the  scale  may 
be  smaller. 

With  respect  to  108  electoral  votes, 
the  district  plan  is  precisely  the  same  as 
our  present  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  went  through,  in 
the  course  of  our  hearings,  a  numlier  of 
discussions  Listening  to  various  esoteric 
analyses  of  pwlitical  power  with  respect 
to  what  the  consequences  might  be  if  we 
were  to  go  from  our  present  system  into 
direct  election,  or  a  proportional  plan,  or 
a  district  plan.  We  heard  distinguished 
political  scientists,  mathematicians,  and 
practicing  politicians  tell  us  that  if  we 
went  one  way  or  another  big  States  with 
big  cities  or  small  States  and  rural  areas 
woiild  attain  or  retain  some  special  po- 
litical clout. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  the 
American  people  are  tired  of  talking 
about  our  Constitution  and  the  power  it 
provides  in  terms  of  interest  groups  in 
big  States  and  small  States,  cities  or 
rural  areas,  towns  or  farms. 


They  are  interested  it  aeema  to  me,  the 
average  American  is  interested,  in  the 
political  ck)ut  of  only  one  vote;  his  vote. 
He  wants  his  vote  to  have  the  same  dout 
as  every  other  single  American ;  no  more, 
and  not  one  bit  less.  The  only  way  that 
can  be  guaranteed  in  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  is  to  approve  the  commit- 
tee bill  and  give  that  average  American 
his  absolutely  equal  political  clout  with 
every  other  average  American. 

With  respect  to  the  likelihood  of  the 
success  of  the  various  plans,  it  seems  to 
me  a  plan  such  as  the  district  plan, 
which  is  complex  m  nature  and  difficult 
to  understand,  is  not  readily  salable  to 
the  American  people,  and  unless  we  make 
a  tremendous  mistake  in  our  analysis  of 
what  is  going  on  m  America  today,  the 
old  time  pbUtlcs  division  of  power  atti- 
tude is  not  going  to  obtain  forever  to  our 
State  legislatures. 

We  are  going  to  need  the  American 
people  enthusiastically  behind  any  new 
plan  in  each  of  the  individual  50  States 
and  the  one  plan,  the  one  change  which 
the  American  people  can  get  behmd  with 
all  of  their  energy  is  the  direct  election. 

But  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  American 
people  do  not  want  a  new  scheme.  They 
do  not  want  a  more  modem  filter  be- 
tween them  and  their  President.  They 
want  direct  enfranchisement  and  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  the  American 
people  will  not  soon  forget  nor  soon  for- 
give if  we  in  this  Chamber  frustrate  once 
again  this  most  recent  chance  for  full 
enfranchisement  In  the  election  of  their 
President. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
charged  that  we  were  actmg  in  hysteria. 
The  first  time  the  American  people  real- 
ized that  they  made  a  mistake  in  the 
electoral  college  system  was  before  the 
turn  of  the  1800  century  and  they  have 
been  working  at  it  ever  since  and  frus- 
trated by  politicians  ever  since.  We  dare 
not  frustrate  them  again. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
on  his  eloquent  and  excellent  .statement 
in  support  of  the  direct  election  plan 
and  in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

I  join  with  the  gentleman  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  and  salute  him 
for  his  contribution  to  the  debate  on  this 
historic  occasion. 

Mr,  BIESTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
district  plan  and  a  favorable  vote  for 
the  committee  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
proposed  district  plan,  the  substitute 
amendment. 

The  proposal  is  made  by  many  men  of 
considerable  ability,  who  suggest  the  dis- 
trict plan  amendment,  men  for  whom  I 
am  sure  we  all  have  considerable  respect. 

I  think  there  are  men  also  who  op- 
pose the  district  plan,  men  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  in  opposition  to 


the  district  plan  whose  credentials  aa 
conservatives  are  beyond  question. 

Someone  said  that  a  good  many  of  the 
people  who  oppose  any  change  in  the 
electoral  college  at  all  Is  limited  to  this 
sort  of  change,  the  district  plan,  are  the 
sort  of  people  who  have  both  feet  on  the 
ground 

Someone  said  if  anyone  could  show 
him  a  man  with  both  feet  on  the  ground, 
he  would  show  him  a  man  who  could  not 
take  his  pants  off. 

But  it  is  natural,  I  think,  when  we  have 
anything  that  is  supported  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  and  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  AFL-CIO  that 
some  of  us  will  want  to  question  rather 
closely   this  rather  unusual   alinement. 

When  you  have  a  plan  that  is  criticized 
because  40  percent  of  the  people  could 
elect  a  President,  as  they  could  under 
the  proposed  direct  election  plan.  I  think 
you  want  to  realize  that  under  the  dis- 
trict plan  the  same  thing  could  hap- 
pen— only  it  could  happen  with  a  ven- 
geance. 

I  suppose  if  you  could  carry  the  218 
smallest  congressional  districts,  each  by 
one  vote,  you  could  elect  the  President 
theoretically  imder  this  system.  So  the 
danger  that  we  all  would  see  in  receiving 
a  minority  President,  one  below  50  per- 
cent of  any  level,  is  present  m  almost  all 
of  these  plans.  But  the  one  that  assures 
that  the  winner  is  the  winner  and  the 
one  with  the  most  votes  is  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President.  ■» 

Earlier  speakers  adverted  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  immense  opportunity  for 
gerrymandering  in  the  congressional  dis- 
trict system. 

In  the  State  of  Missouri,  through  the 
1972  election,  those  who  had  the  privi- 
lege to  be  in  the  House  at  that  time 
faced  seven  elections  in  six  different 
congressional  districts.  So  through  all 
of  those  times  there  have  been  at  least 
six  opportunities  to  gerrymander  the 
State.  I  see  my  good  colleague.  Dr.  Hall. 
here.  He  knows  what  I  mean.  Members 
from  his  party  suggest  that  in  a  State 
like  r  Tissouri,  when  the  Republicans  get 
45  percent  of  the  vote,  they  get  10  per- 
cent of  the  Congress,  and  they  attribute 
this  to  something  they  call  gerryman- 
dering. Others  might  attribute  it  to  good 
judgment.  Nonetheless,  it  is  a  system 
that,  under  the  district  plan,  would  give 
you  9  to  1,  and  under  the  direct  election 
pian  I  must  say  Nixon  carried  Missouri. 
Others  argued  that  have  been  very  much 
for  one-man,  one-vote,  and  we  got  our 
sixth  redistricting  in  one  election. 

Now  they  think  we  are  not  ready  for 
it.  TTiey  do  not  think  the  country  is 
ready  for  it  on  the  presidential  scale.  I 
find  this  very  discouraging. 

Some  argue  that  under  the  present 
system  a  change  can  be  made  of  a  par- 
ticular group.  You  can  appeal  to  a  spe- 
cial-interest group,  nationality,  race,  or 
make  it  what  you  want  to,  changing  50 
or  100.000  votes  in  the  city,  and  you  can 
change  43  electoral  votes,  26  votes,  or 
38  votes.  I  think  that  is  outrageous  right 
now. 

I  do  not  see  why  my  friends  from  the 
South,  some  of  whom  criticize  the  direct 
election  plan,  do  not  see  that  situation. 
It  seems  to  me,  even  though  the  argu- 
ment Is  made  that  under  this  system,  if 
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we  went  to  the  direct  election  system, 
that  9  or  10  million  minority  votes  in  the 
cities  would  be  canceled  by  9  or  10  mil- 
lion votes  for  George  Wallace,  why  not 
in  this  country?  You  do  not  have  to 
agree  with  either  group.  If  they  can  get 
the  votes,  that  is  the  way  they  do  It,  and 
it  is  the  right  of  the  majority  in  this 
country  to  make  their  own  mistakes. 

The  people  in  the  small  States  argue 
concerning  this  plan  over  the  district 
plan.  The  fact  that  you  have  one  Con- 
gressman, you  still  get  three  electoral 
votes,  and  if  you  have  four  Congressmen, 
you  get  four  votes,  and  if  you  get  direct 
election,  they  will  never  come  to  see  you. 
The  last  time  a  President  was  in  my  dis- 
trict was  in  1935,  and  that  was  to  dedi- 
cate a  bridge.  If  you  have  a  small  area 
or  a  small  State,  they  will  not  come  to 
you  except  by  television,  unless  their 
plane  is  forced  down  in  those  places. 
These  are  facts  of  life,  and  all  of  you  in 
politics  understand  them. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Congress  would 
say,  as  has  been  earlier  suggested,  that 
we  should  elect  our  President  in  the 
same  way  that  we  elect  our  Governors, 
our  mayors,  and,  in  my  State,  the  coro- 
ner, through  a  majority  of  the  votes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hungate 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  We  have  had  contests 
over  congressional  seats.  So  we  do  repre- 
sent congressional  districts,  and  we  are 
not  getting  away  from  the  problem  we 
face  in  a  contest. 

I  urge  this  body  to  deleat  the  proposal 
to  go  to  the  congressional  district  plan 
and  favor  the  direct  election  plan. 
Frankly,  I  say  if  you  are  going  to  make 
a  change,  let  us  go  to  the  direct  election. 
I  submit  it  is  the  best  possible  plan.  The 
winners  will  be  winners  and  the  losers 
will  be  losers.  If  you  are  not  going  to  do 
that,  I  think  we  already  have  a  plan  that 
has  been  successful,  and  I  would  prefer 
to  stay  with  that  than  to  experiment 
with  any  other  plan.  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  yester- 
day, the  gentleman  from  Illinois   iMr. 
PuciNSKi)  raised  an  interesting  question 
concerning  the  relationship  of  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
to  section  4  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
681,  which  allows  States  to  make  rules 
determining  who  may  be  included  on  the 
ballot.  The  gentleman  made  particular 
reference  to  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  the  case  of  Williams  against  Rhodes. 
That  decision  concerned  a  complex  of 
Ohio  laws  which  made  it  more  difficult 
for  third-party  candidates  to  have  their 
names  printed  on  the  ballot.  Ohio  con- 
tended that  a  State  had  plenary  power  to 
determine  the  manner  in  which  its  elec- 
tors  were   appointed   and   that   conse- 
quently a  State  had  plenary  power  to 
determine  what  presidential  candidates 


would  have  their  names  printed  on  the 
ballot.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
State  power  to  determine  placement  on 
the  ballot  which  was  derived  from  article 
II  of  the  Constitution  was  subject  to  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment. 

If  House  Joint  Resolution  681  were  in 
its  present  form  to  become  the  26th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the 
question  arises  whether  the  effect  would 
be  to  overrule  the  decision  of  Williams 
against  Rhodes.  As  one  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  submit 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  hold  the  equal  protection 
clause  in  abeyance  in  connection  with 
this  amendment.  For  example,  if  a  State 
were  to  determine  that  the  names  of 
redheads  could  not  be  printed  on  the 
ballot,  I  think  that  we  would  all  expect 
and  hope  that  the  equal  protection 
clause  would  be  employed  to  hold  such 
legislation  unconstitutional. 

It  is  my  understandinc  that  the  same 
result  would  occur  if  Congress  would  en- 
act such  arbitrary  legislation.  Although 
the  14th  amendment  does  not  in  itself 
apply  to  the  Federal  Government,  the 
Federal  Government  must  accord  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  under  the  fifth 
amendment. 

Mr.  HtrrCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  fundamental  question,  and  in 
my  view,  at  least,  there  is  a  very  funda- 
mental issue  of  political  philosophy  in- 
volved. The  proponents  for  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President  in  this  country, 
as  I  see  it,  conceive  that  when  the  Amer- 
ican people  vote  for  President  they  vote 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  I  take 
issue  with  that.  When  we  go  to  the  polls 
to  vote  in  this  country,  whether  it  be  for 
Members  of  this  body.  Members  of  the 
other  body,  or  to  vote  for  President  under 
our  present  system  we  do  not  vote  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

We  vote  as  citizens  of  our  States.  That 
Is  wholly  in  accord  with  the  philosophy 
of  a  federal  structure  in  this  country. 
The  Federal  Government  is  led  by  the 
decisions  of  the  people  of  the  States.  If 
the  people  of  the  States  in  that  capacity, 
as  State  citizens,  vote  to  determine  how 
the  electoral  vote  of  their  particular 
State  shall  be  kept,  the  people  who  come 
up  on  the  losing  end  in  that  State  have 
not  lost  their  vote  any  more  than  the 
people  who  vote  against  me  in  my  Con- 
gressional district  and  for  my  opponent 
in  the  general  election  lose  their  vote.  I 
supp>ose  it  could  be  said,  since  I  won  in 
my  congressional  district,  that  I  took  all. 
But  that  does  not  seem  to  distmb  any- 
body. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  this  counto' 
when  we  go  to  the  polls  and  determine 
who  is  going  to  be  entitled  to  the  elec- 
toral vote  of  our  States.  Those  in  my 
State  who  come  up  on  the  losing  end 
have  not  lost  their  vote.  They  have  not 
lost  their  vote.  They  participated  as  citi- 
zens of  the  State  to  determine  how  the 
electoral  vote  of  that  State  should  be 
cast.  This  is  a  matter  of  course,  I  agree, 
of  political  philosophy. 

Those  of  us  who  would  throw  that  con- 
cept overboard  and  destroy  that  philoso- 
phy of  feder£dism  and  adopt  a  direct 


election  system  in  effect,  of  course,  be- 
lieve in  nationalism,  a  imitary  system  of 
government.  I  greatly  fear  that,  if  this 
comes  about,  we  are  going  to  see  very 
great  changes  in  the  political  structure 
of  this  country  and  in  the  relationship  of 
the  people  to  their  Government  and  cer- 
tainly in  the  role  of  the  States  in  our 
system. 

Consequently  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
district  system,  the  substitute  proposal 
before  us.  simply  because  this  is  an  alter- 
native which  would  preserve  our  Federal 
concepts  in  this  country. 

I  have  another  substitute  which  I  may 
or  may  not  offer,  which  would  not  go 
this  far.  because  I  recognize  that  there  is 
room  for  and  need  for  some  reform,  but 
as  I  said  the  other  day  in  this  debate,  and 
I  repeat  it  now.  in  order  to  accomplish 
needed  reforms  it  is  not  necessary  com- 
pletely to  abolish  the  system.  We  should 
preserve  what  we  have,  preserve  the  good 
in  our  past,  unprove  upon  it,  of  course, 
but  as  I  view  it,  at  least,  and  in  my 
philosophic  opinion  on  this  Issue,  our 
adoption  of  a  direct  system  such  as  the 
committee  proposes  will  abolish  our 
whole  Federal  structure. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
the  substitute  now  before  the  House  will 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  m 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  1968  election. 
Richard  Nixon  voted  for  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey. This  is  true  because  Richard 
Nixon  voted  in  the  SUte  of  New  York 
and  all  the  votes  cast  in  the  SUte  of 
New  York  were  in  turn  cast  for  Hubert 
Humphrey.  Had  Hubert  Humphrey  voted 
in  the  district  in  which  my  father  re- 
sides. Hubert  Humphrey's  vote  would 
have  gone  to  Richard  Nixon. 

I  commend  my  colleague  on  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Biesteri, 
for  his  clear  remarks  on  this  subject. 
What  makes  the  winner-take-all  system 
wrong  in  a  State  and  right  in  a  con- 
gressional district?  Some  States  of  this 
Union  are  smaller  than  a  congressional 
district. 

As  I  understand  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  indeed  the  American  dream  and  the 
experiment  in  democracy  here,  we  want 
a  government  of  the  people,  not  of  the 
districts:  by  the  people,  not  by  the  dis- 
tricts, and  therefore,  for  the  people — 
not  the  districts. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Dowdy -Dennis  amend- 
ment which  embodies  the  district  plan. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  concerned  that 
some  Members  seem  to  be  laboring  under 
the  erroneous  impression  that  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  has  voted  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  direct  popular  elec- 
tion and  against  the  district  plan,  and 
that  there  is  no  support  at  all  for  the 
district  plan  among  members  of  the 
organized  bar  of  this  country.  A  careful 
reading  of  the  blue  leaflet  which  has  been 
furnished  each  Member  by  the  director 
of  the  Washington  office  of  the  ABA 
shows  that  the  vote  in  the  house  of 
delegates  of  the  ABA  was  by  no  means 
unanimous.  The  house  approved  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  special  committee 
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on  electoral  reform  by  a  margin  of  3  to  1. 
after  being  told  by  the  immediate  past 
president  of  the  ABA,  Edward  W.  Kuhn 
of  Tennessee,  that  they  should  vote  for 
the  direct  election  plan  because  it  was 
the  only  reform  which  had  any  chance 
in  Congress.  I  read  from  page  113  of  the 
offlcial  ABA  report  of  the  house  of  dele- 
gates proceedings  at  the  1967  midwinter 
meeting  during  which  this  debate  and 
vote  took  place. 

The  only  issue — 

Mr.  Kuhn  went  on  to  say — 
Was  whetber  we  want  a  reform  of  the  elec- 
toral college  or  not. 

He  said  in  closing: 

I  think  the  considered  opinion  of  this 
country  Is  that  we  need  and  we  want  re- 
form .  .  .  This  Is  the  only  reform  which  has 
any  chance  in  Congreas  .  .  .  You  might  as 
well  forget  the  proportional  or  the  present 
Administration  proposal  because  neither  of 
them  has  a  chance  In  Congress. 

In  Other  words  the  delegates  were  told 
that  they  had  to  take  this  one  particular 
reform  proposal  or  be  considered  as 
agarnst  any  reform  even  though  they 
migTit  prere"r  an  alternate  proposal  such 
as  the  district  plan.  Notwithstanding  this 
argument,  the  proceedings  show  that 
substantial  opposition  to  direct  elections 
was  voiced  by  a  number  of  prominent 
leaders  of  the  bar.  I  was  present  as  a 
voting  member  of  the  'louse  of  delegates 
during  that  session  on  February  13.  1967, 
and  remember  that  strong  arguments 
were  presented  for  the  district  plan  and 
other  alternate  plans  as  well  as  for  the 
direct  plan.  A  motion  to  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  committee  for  further  study  was 
defeated  by  the  rather  close  vote  of  130 
to  102.  The  report  of  the  special  commit- 
tee was  then  adopi,ed  171  to  57  which  is 
the  vote  referred  to  in  the  blue  pam- 
phlet. But  let  no  one  misUkenly  think 
that  the  proceedings  in  the  house  of 
delegates  that  day  demonstrated  any- 
thing like  a  solid  front  for  direct  popu- 
lar elections  amont  the  lawyers  of  :his 
country.  Very  substantial  support  was 
demonstrated  for  alternate  plans,  in- 
cluding the  district  plan,  which  I  sup- 
port today  in  the  form  offered  by  Con- 
gressmen Dowdy  and  Dennis. 

The  district  plan  abolishes  presidential 
electors  as  individuals,  but  retains  the 
electoral  votes  of  the  several  States. 

The  district  plan  provides  basically  the 
same  system  for  the  election  of  our  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  as  is  now  pro- 
vided in  our  Constitution  for  the  election 
of  U.S.  Senators  and  U.S.  Congressmen. 
If  adopted,  the  district  plans  emulation 
of  this  system  would  inherently 
strengthen  and  add  to  the  prestige  and 
dignity  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  district  plan 
would  also  provide  an  additional  safe- 
guard against  election  irregularities. 
Congressmen  and  congressional  candi- 
dates keeping  a  vigilant  lookout  for  ir- 
regularities in  congressional  district  elec- 
tions would  also  serve  to  keep  election 
officials  honest  and  alert  with  reference 
to  presidential  voting  in  identical  or  very 
similar  districts.  This  is  a  major  advan- 
tage over  the  direct  popular  election, 
which  would  be  especially  vulnerable  to 


voting  and  counting  frauds  in  large  cities. 
I.  therefore,  urge  all  Members  to  vote  for 
the  Dowdy-Dennis  amendment  propos- 
ing a  district  plan  which  is  now  pending. 
House  Joint  Resolution  681,  which 
provides  for  direct  elections,  calls  for  a 
very  drastic  departure  from  the  basic 
formula  of  government  provided  in  the 
Constitution.  Electoral  reform  is  desir- 
able and  necessary,  and  the  present 
anachronism  of  the  electoral  college 
system  should  not  be  continued — but  the 
resolution  does  not  provide  "reform,"  it 
is  a  totallj-  complete  break  with  our  con- 
stitutional history  and  framework. 

That  which  has  made  our  constitu- 
tional system  distinctive  has  not  been 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  "democracy"  or 
'representative  republic,"  for  certainly 
other  governments  before  ours  and  since 
have  had  these  earmarks.  What  has 
made  our  Government  so  imlque  and 
what  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
success  of  the  Great  American  Experi- 
ment has  been  the  federal  system.  Our 
federal  system  has  made  the  American 
Constitution  the  envy  of  most  of  the 
world.  Numerous  other  countries  have 
emulated  our  model  in  their  own  con- 
stitutional systems. 

An  important  element  of  the  great 
compromise  which  the  founders  of  this 
Nation  has  arrived  at  in  our  Constitu- 
tion was  the  method  of  bringing  this 
federalism  into  the  system  of  electing 
our  national  executives.  Through  the 
electoral  system-  each  State  in  the  feder- 
ation was  awarded  a  role  in  the  election 
of  our  executives — the  direct  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  was 
rejected. 

To  provide  now  for  direct  election 
would  reject  the  wisdom  of  our  constitu- 
tional framers  and  would  take  another 
giant  step  in  the  erosion  of  our  federal- 
ism. It  would  tend  to  produce  splinter 
parties,  and  to  render  ineffective  the 
two-party  system.  It  would  have  im- 
favorable  impact  upon  our  whole  politi- 
cal system  including  party  structure,  and 
it  would  inevitably  result  in  the  Central 
Government  assuming  power  to  regulate 
election  procedures  and  voter  qualifica- 
tions at  every  level. 

The  answer  is  not  to  "throw  out  the 
baby  with  his  bath  water,"  birt  to  pro- 
vide real  reform,  using  the  scalpel  and 
not  the  ax.  The  district  election  plan 
provides  such  an  answer  and  solution.  It 
provides  the  best  proposal  for  preserving 
our  unique  federal  system,  the  greatest 
single  strength  of  our  American  form  of 
.government.  It  is  in  keeping  with  our 
history  and  our  pwlitical  institutions  as 
they  developed. 

The  district  plan  abolishes  presidential 
electors  as  individuals,  but  retain  the 
electoral  votes  of  the  several  States.  Two 
of  these  voters  are  assigned  automatically 
to  the  presidential  candidate  carrying 
the  State  as  a  whole,  and  the  remaining 
electoral  votes  of  each  State  would  be 
assignned  to  the  presidential  candidacy 
which  carries  each  separate  electoral 
or  congressional  district  within  the  State. 
Unlike,  the  direct  vote  system,  the  dis- 
trict plan  would  give  weight  to  the  en- 
tire country  and  would  not  unduly  favor 
the  large  raetror>olitan  areas.  ' 
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Mr.  MOaS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  substitute  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  action  recommended  by  the 
great  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  be- 
cause the  action  they  have  reccHnmended 
is  right  and  because  I  have  a  reverent 
regard  for  the  right  of  free  people  to 
govern  themselves  and  to  elect  those  who 
speak  for  them.  They  elect  each  of  us. 
Early  in  this  century  the  Constitution 
was  amended  so  that  they  elect  each 
Member  of  the  other  body  by  popular 
vote.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  people  have  the  right  to  elect  the 
most  important  office  not  only  in  this 
Nation  but  In  the  entire  world.  I  share 
very  strongly  the  concern  voiced  by  the 
majority  whip  in  this  well  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  when  he  said  he  can  think  of 
so  many  frightening  prospects  that  could 
evolve  following  a  presidential  election 
under  the  present  cireumstances.  We 
have  indeed  been  given  the  greatest 
break  any  nation  ever  had.  We  have  had 
sheer  good  luck  on  our  side  on  a  number 
of  occasions  when  chaos  could  have  been 
the  substitute.  I  do  not  think  it  wise  for 
us  to  continue  gambling. 

To  those  others  who  say  that  we  are 
acting  emotionally  or  that  we  are  rushing 
I  can  think  of  no  issue  that  has  been 
deliberated  longer — 180  years.  I  can 
think  of  no  issue  more  carefully  con- 
sidered. Congress  after  Congress  has  dis- 
cussed it.  The  American  public  is  willing 
and  ready  and  sufficiently  sophisticated 
to  assimie  the  burdens  of  directly  electing 
the  President  of  the  United  StateS.  I 
think  above  all  that  high  office  should  be 
able  to  have  a  man  speaking  from  it  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  he  is  there  by 
the  choice  of  a  majority  of  the  free  elec- 
tors of  his  Nation. 

The  idea  that  I  am  not  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  I  land  repugnant  to 
me.  I  was  shocked  when  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  said  that  we  are  not  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States — we  are  cit- 
izens of  the  States.  I  believe  the  Con- 
stitution says  that  we  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  States. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  will  be  very  happy  to. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Did  I  understand 
the  gentleman  to  say  that  he  believed 
imder  the  present  system  the  President 
should  be  elected  by  a  majority  of  the 
States? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  believe  that  I  said  a  ma- 
jority of  the  vote. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then,  why  does 
the  gentleman  support  a  plan  which  re- 
quires only  40  percent? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  think  the  40  percent  will 
fill  my  needs  as  it  does  when  you  have  a 
three-way  race  for  Congress  in  many, 
many  districts  of  this  Nation. 

I  find  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
views  I  have  expressed  here.  Perhajjs  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  does.  And.  if 
he  does  then,  of  course,  on  his  own  time 
he  can  point  out  the  inconsistencies.  Per- 
haps, plurality  might  be  a  better  term, 
but  at  least  we  will  be  able  to  control  the 
machinations  of  a  district  system  which 
can  be  carefully  contrived  to  frustrate 
the  will  of  the  people.  It  has  been  through 
the  gerrymandering  process  that  time 
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and  time  again  has  been  employed  to 
frustrate  the  will  of  the  people.  Also, 
there  have  been  many  efforts  on  the  part 
of  condidates  of  the  minority  groups 
aimed  at  frustrating  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  cannot  do  it  and  they  could 
not  do  it  if  we  do  what  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  has  recommended  we 
do  here  today. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that 
the  substitute  will  be  voted  down  and 
that  the  committee  proposal  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  COUGHUN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  substitute  and  to  support  House 
Joint  Resolution  681,  providing  for  the 
direct  popular  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President. 

Throughout  this  debate,  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  four  overriding  ques- 
tions: 

First.  Should  the  people  of  the  United 
States  elect  their  President? 

Second.  Should  every  vote  be  counted 
in  ultimately  determining  the  President? 
Third.  Should  each  voter  be  given  an 
equal   voice  in  determining   the  Presi- 
dent? 

Fourth.  Should  the  candidate  with  the 
most  votes  be  declared  the  winner? 

These  questions  seem  so  basic — and  an 
affirmative  answer  so  automatic — that  to 
dwell  at  length  on  the  principle  involved 
would  appear  ludicrous.  The  American 
people  answer  "Yes,"  as  evidenced  by  the 
Harris  poll  showing  78  percent  favoring 
direct  election,  and  the  Gallup  poll  show- 
ing 81  percent. 

Major  organizations  across  the  coun- 
try have  actively  endorsed  and  support- 
ed direct  election,  prominent  among 
them  the  AFL-CIO,  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

The  present  system  has  offered  some 
dark  moments  in  our  Nation's  history,  as 
we  recall  that  three  times  a  President 
has  been  elected  who  had  fewer  popular 
votes  than  the  defeated  candidate:  1824. 
Jackson -Adams;  1876,  Hayes-Tilden ; 
and  1888.  Harrison-Cleveland.  Eleven 
other  victorious  candidates  were  elected 
without  having  a  majority  of  the  popu- 
lar vote. 

Under  this  system,  it  is  possible  for  a 
candidate  to  win  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral votes  with  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  popular  votes. 

Examination  of  constitutional  provi- 
sion reveals  several  inequities:  there  is 
no  provision  binding  electors  to  vote  for 
the  candidate  of  their  parties:  the  col- 
lege does  not  reflect  whether  one  per- 
son or  several  million  voted  within  a 
State;  if  both  the  presidential  and  •vice- 
presidential  candidates  are  residents  of 
the  same  State,  that  State  could  not  cast 
its  electoral  votes  for  both  candidates; 
third-party  candidates  have  power  far 
siupassing  the  number  of  popular  votes 
they  receive;  too  much  discretion  to  the 
States  is  given  to  determine  which  can- 
didate may  be  on  the  ballot  and  who 
may  vote;  the  system  encourages  the 
selection  of  the  vice-presidential  candi- 
date with  primary  attention  to  regional 


and  other  considerations  rather  than  his 
ability  to  govern;  and  finally,  the  system 
does  not  provide  for  selection  of  the 
President  should  the  President-elect  die 
between  election  day  and  the  day  in  De- 
cember when  electors  cast  their  votes. 

The  alternative  proposals  offered  hold 
basically    that    geographical    territories, 
not  people,  should  elect  the  President; 
that  a  vote  should  count  more  or  less 
depending  on  where  it  was  cast;  and  that 
it  should  remain  feasible  in  some  elec- 
tions for  the  winner  to  t)ecome  the  loser 
and  the  loser  to  become  the  winner.  Only 
the  direct  election  proposal  embodied  in 
House  Joint  Resolution  681  guarantees 
the  elimination  of  such  inequities,  while 
simultaneously  guaranteeing  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  principle  that  the  right  to 
vote  includes  the  right  to  have  that  vote 
accorded  equal  weight  with  a  vote  cast 
by  any  other  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
The  people  of  the  Nation   have  ex- 
pressed themselves  vocally,  articulately 
and  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  a  change 
to  the  existing  system,  and  have  indi- 
cated a  strong  preference  for  the  direct 
popuar  election  of  their  President. 

Only  under  such  an  election  will  the 
American  people  for  the  first  time  be 
permitted  to  take  a  direct  and  personal 
part  in  selecting  their  President. 

As  our  Nation  strives  to  afford  equal- 
ity to  all  its  citizens,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Congress  recognize  the  one-man, 
one-vote  principle  as  an  integral  part  of 
our  philosophy  of  government.  Nowhere 
can  this  principle  be  rendered  greater 
justice  than  in  electing  the  President. 
By  direct  ptHJUlar  election,  each  voter  is 
certain  that  on  election  day  his  ballot 
carries  as  much  weight  as  that  cast  by 
any  other  individual  in  any  of  the  50 
States.  Equality  of  the  ballot  box  wUl  be 
assured. 

Mr.  McCDLLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  who  has  made  an  excel- 
lent statement  which  gets  to  the  heart  of 
this  issue. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  made  a  very  sincere  statement  also, 
but  I  wonder  as  we  watch  the  debate  un- 
fold on  this  particular  amendment  that 
we  ought  to  give  some  consideration  to 
perhaps  reaching  some  compromise  or  a 
fallback  provision  rather  than  a  runoff 
election? 

As  I  listened  to  the  debate  here  it  seems 
that  the  hangup  is  not  on  the  direct 
election  of  the  President,  the  hangup  is 
what  happens  if  any  candidate  fails  to 
get  40  percent  or  more  of  the  total  vote 
cast. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  have 
any  views  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  would  say  that  the 
problem  with  the  present  substitute 
amendment,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  is  the 


fact  that  you  are  dividing  the  vote  ac- 
cording to  geographical  districts.  By  ap- 
portioning the  vote  that  way,  you  do  not 
allow  each  voter  to  have  the  same  effect 
as  every  other  voter. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  a  good  point,  but  I  was  wondering 
if  perhaps  rather  than  the  runoff  we 
could  not  reach  some  compromise  on  the 
proposal  made  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip  here  who  talked  about  a 
proportional  apportionment  of  the  vote 
in  the  State  in  the  event  that  a  candidate 
fails  to  get  40  percent. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  That  is  not  the  ques- 
tion before  the  committee  at  the  moment. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thought  I  might  get 
some  opinion  from  the  gentleman  as  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  consume  the 
full  5  minutes,  but  I  think  the  debate 
has  been  very  healthy  because  it  has 
focused  attention  on  the  proposal  tnat 
has  been  brought  out  by  the  committee. 
Many  searching  questions  have  been 
asked,  "and  I  think  it  has  been  extremely 
healthy  for  the  entire  body. 

Now,  I  know  that  the  amendment 
pending  is  one  which  affects  the  district 
plan.  I  have  reservations  about  that 
particular  approach  just  as  I  have  reser- 
vations about  the  popular  direct  elec- 
tion method.  I  have  the  feehng  that 
many  of  the  Members  are  in  that  un- 
settled state  of  mind  at  this  time.  I 
therefore  have  esked  for  this  time  to 
recommend  to  the  Members  that  they 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  propor- 
tionate plan.  Not  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  about  that  up  to  this  point. 

I  understand  that  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  <Mr.  Poft)  will  have  this 
amendment  to  offer  in  the  event  he  is 
given  that  opportunity.  I  hope  that  the 
Members  overnight  have  a  chance  to  look 
closely  at  th3  proportionate  plan.  I  think 
it  is  the  sleeper  here  before  the  Con- 
gress at  this  time.  As  I  move  around  the 
floor  and  talk  to  the  Members  on  both 
sides  cf  the  aisle  I  find  that  they  have 
reservations  about  the  two  proposals 
that  have  been  primarily  discussed.  I 
have  the  feeling  that  they  could  buy  the 
proportionate  plan. 

What  the  proportionate  plan  really 
does  is  to  give  every  vote  a  chance  to  be 
counted.  It  says  to  the  State  that  you 
get  the  number  of  electors  in  proportion 
to  the  popular  vote.  Now.  that  is  fair. 
Every  vote  is  counted,  no  vote  is  lost. 
I  thiiik  that  brings  in  t":e  whole  of  the 
popular  vote. 

On  that  basis  we  then  can  also  retain 
the  electoral  college  system  that  lias 
served  us  well  for  180-some  odd  years. 
Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  it  has  a 
great  deal  to  offer.  I  hope  the  Members 
do  not  lose  sight  of  that  fact  when  they 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  dis- 
trict plan  and  or  later  on  the  popular 
plan:  indeed  the  best  proposal  could 
well  be  the  proportional  plan. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 
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Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  think  what 
the  gentleman  has  said  is  correct  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  the  proportional 
vote  on  electors  were  to  reflect  the  pop- 
ular vote  in  the  State  in  which  the  pop- 
ular vote  was  counted.  But  I  want  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  the  pro- 
portional plan  which  will  be  submitted, 
as  I  understand  it,  will  take  into  account 
the  two  bonus  votes,  and  therefore  will 
give  those  bonus  votes  an  advantage  to 
the  small  States.  This  is  an  inequity 
which  we  are  trying  to  correct.  The  com- 
mittee's proposal  aims  to  give  equal  vot- 
ing power  to  each  American  voter,  when 
he  votes  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  could  not  be  accomplished 
under  the  proportional  plan. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  wish  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Poff>  were  on 
the  floor,  because  he  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  plan  he 
probably  would  present. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  that,  yes.  the  proportional  plan 
would  have  two  at-large  electors.  I  be- 
lieve basically  that  is  fundamentally  the 
very  practice  that  we  have  been  follow- 
ing for  some  180  years  now. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  would 
also  like  to  point  out  that  if  you  elimi- 
nate the  two  bonus  votes,  then  you  have 
what  is  in  substance  the  direct  popular 
vote  plan.  And  that  also  came  to  my 
thought  as  I  sat  as  a  member  of  the 
committee,  that  perhaps  a  proportional 
plan  would  be  a  simple  mechanism  for 
resolving  this.  But  when  you  take  into 
account  the  bonus  votes  that  are  in- 
volved in  the  proportional  plan  that  will 
be  presented,  as  I  understand  it.  you 
destroy  the  objective  of  pro\-iding  equal 
voting  power  to  all  individual  voters  re- 
gardless of  the  State  or  district  where 
they  reside. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  did  not  know  that  there 
is  such  a  serious  question  actually,  as 
the  gentleman  has  pointed  out.  You  are 
saying  then  that  the  U.S.  Senate  is  based 
on  a  false  premise  by  the  ver>'  fact  that 
we  give  them  two  votes  over  there.  We 
have  lived  well  with  that  system  for 
many  a  year. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  would  point  out  that 
in  our  authority  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion we  are  limited  or  restricted  or  pre- 
vented from  doing  anything  to  upset 
the  representation  in  the  Senate  which 
is  granted  to  the  States. 

So  that  is  one  reason  there  is  nothing 
being  done  about  that  even  though  we 
are  adhering  to  the  principle  of  one- 
man,  one-vote  in  our  representation  in 
our  State  governments  and  in  this  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  submit  to  this  body 
again  that  this  question  of  equity  is  in- 
volved and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  pro- 
portional system  would  give  credence  to 
the  popular  vote  and  still  retain  the 
electoral  college.  If  you  have  a  contest, 
the  States  then  would  get  the  total  num- 
ber of  votes  in  the  joint  session  that  they 
had  both  Senators  and  Representatives. 

I  would  think  it  is  a  good  plan  and  we 
should  give  a  great  deal  more  thought 
to  it. 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  is  a  learned 
lawyer.  I  am  not  an  attorney.  But  the 
gentleman  says  the  Constitution  pre- 
vents anything— and  that  word  is  all 
inclusive— from  being  done  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  Senate.  Tlie  Consti- 
tution does  not  forbid  the  votes  being 
weighted  in  the  Senate:  does  it?  I  know 
equal  suffrage  cannot  be  destroyed. 

Mr   PICKLE.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then  that  takes 
care  of  the  word  "anything;"  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman had  better  read  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  substi- 
tute amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  debate  since 
it  began  last  week  has  proceeded  in  the 
very  finest  traditions  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Truly,  we  do  not  lightly  embark  upon 
the  task  of  amending  the  fundamental 
law  of  our  land.  When  you  look  back  and 
consider  the  relatively  few  times  that  we 
have  taken  that  action  during  the  more 
than  180  years  of  our  Republic.  I  think  it 
indicates  that  we  do  well  to  examine  very 
carefull>-,  as  we  have  done  throughout 
this  debate,  the  proposition  that  we  now 
make  this  fundamental  change  in  the 
manner  of  electing  a  President  and  a 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  said.  I  think,  by  one  of  those 
who  preceded  me  in  the  well  that  we  are 
considering  a  very  fundamental  question 
of  political  philosophy.  You  can  go  back 
some  2.000  years  to  the  time  of  Aristotle 
and  you  will  find,  and  I  think  these  are 
his   words,  that  he  said: 

If  liberty  and  equality,  as  is  thought  by 
some,  are  cheaply  to  be  found  in  democracy, 
then  it  will  be  best  attained  when  all  persons 
alike  .share  in  the  government  to  the  utmost. 

So  we  do  inoeed  consider  the  very 
fundamental  question  of  philosophy  of 
our  Government  when  we  attack  this 
problem  of  the  electoral  college. 

I  too  listened  with  a  great  interest  to 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  who  spoke  earlier,  when  he 
suggested  that  in  casting  our  ballots  as 
individual  citizens  we  vote  not  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States  but  rather  as  citi- 
zens of  our  respective  States.  Implicit  in 
the  argument  that  he  made  was  the 
thought  that  if  we  abolish  the  electoral 
college — if  we  adopt  the  direct  popular 
election  of  a  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent— that  we  somehow  do  violence  to 
the  Federal  structui-e  of  our  Government 
and  that  we  somehow,  almost  unwit- 
tingly, are  going  to  be  responsible  for 
changing  the  fundamental  nature  of  the 
system  that  was  bom  180  years  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  I  am  one  who 
speaks  as  the  author,  very  early  in  the 
session,  of  legislation  providing  for  the 
direct  election  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Therefore.  I  can  scarcely 
claim  that  my  mind  has  been  changed 
by  anything  I  have  heard  in  this  debate. 
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But  I  can  say.  on  the  basis  of  what  I 
have  heard  from  the  learned  gentlemen 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary-  who 
form  the  vast  majority  of  the  committee 
and  who  believe  we  should  adopt  the 
direct  popular  method,  that  we  are  far 
from  destroying  our  federal  system  and 
we  are  giving  it  new  life  pnd  we  are  going 
to  give  it  new  vitality  such  as  it  never 
had  before. 

Mr.  Chairman,  almost  everyone  agrees 
that  the  existing  electoral  college  is  in 
need  of  reform.  Many  alternatives  have 
been  proposed  and  all  have  some  merit, 
including  the  district  and  proportional 
plans.  But  the  Committee  on  the  Jud.'- 
ciary.  after  conducting  extensive  hear- 
ings on  some  80-odd  resolutions,  has  de- 
cided in  all  its  wisdom,  to  report  to  the 
House,  House  Joint  Resolution  681  which 
calls  for  the  abolition  of  the  electoial 
college  and  the  substitution  of  a  system 
for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President.  I  commend 
the  Judiciary  Committee  on  its  final  de- 
cision and  lend  my  full  support  to  the 
bill  which  it  has  reported.  I  have  long 
been  an  advocate  of  an  amendment  that 
would  abolish  the  electoral  college  and 
institute  the  direct  popular  vote.  And  I 
think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  also  favor  such  a  change.  A  Gallup 
poll  taken  in  November  of  1968  revealed 
that  81  percent  of  the  American  people 
favored  a  direct  popular  vote:  and  a 
Harris  poll  showed  78-percent  support. 
In  my  own  congressional  district,  the 
16th  of  Illinois,  a  poll  taken  early  this 
year  revealed  that  71.4  percent  of  the 
people  favor  the  direct  popular  vote, 
while  14  percent  favor  the  proportional 
plan  and  7.5  percent  favor  the  district 
plan.  It  should  be  surprising  to  no  one 
that  the  American  people  feel  they  are 
quite  capable  of  responsibly  and  directly 
choosing  their  own  President  and  Vice 
President. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  aware  of  the  argu- 
ment that  the  direct  election  plan  would 
not  receive  the  necessary  approval  of 
three-fourths  of  the  State  legislatures, 
despite  the  overwhelming  popular  sup- 
port it  has.  This  is  an  argument  which 
we  must  consider  as  a  practical  matter 
in  our  attempts  to  reform  the  electoral 
college  through  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. It  would  be  foolhardy  for  us  to 
pursue  a  course  which  did  not  stand  a 
chance  of  receiving  the  required  endorse- 
ments in  the  State  legislatures.  It  would 
seem  more  practical  and  advisable  to  in- 
stead agree  upon  a  compromise  reform 
that  would  have  the  approval  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States.  Some  have  sug- 
gested that  the  proportional  or  district 
plans  of  dividing  electoral  votes  would 
be  compromises  acceptable  to  the  smaller 
States  which  they  claim  stand  to  lose 
from  a  conversion  to  the  direct  popular 
vote. 

In  answer  to  this  most  F>ersuasive  ar- 
gument. I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  survey  conducted 
by  Senator  Robert  P.  Griffin  of  Michi- 
gan. Senator  Griffin  describes  his  own 
earlier  predisposition  on  this  matter  as 
follows : 

While  I  was  inclined  to  favor  the  direct 
election  propoeal  as  a  theoretical  proposition. 
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I  have  been  reluctant  In  the  paat  to  advocate 
Its  adoption  Ln  Congrew  in  prrference  to 
other  reform  proposals  because  of  an  Intui- 
tive concern  that  It  could  not  be  ratified  by 
three- fourths  of  the  States. 

Consequently,  Senator  Griffin  decided 
to  poU  the  State  legislators  in  the  27 
smaller  States  where  opposition  was 
thought  to  be  the  greatest  to  the  direct 
election  proposal.  He  sent  his  question- 
naires to  3,943  State  legislators  and  re- 
ceived an  amazingly  high  response  of 
44  percent.  Each  legislator  was  asked 
to  respond  to  the  following  four  ques- 
tions: 

One,  would  you,  as  a  State  legislator, 
vote  to  ratify  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  abolishing  the  electoral  vote 
and  providing  for  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  direct  papular  nationwide  vote? 
Two.  do  you  believe  your  Stat«  legis- 
lature would  approve  such  a  proposal? 
Three,  if  the  direct  popular  election 
proposal  should  fail,  would  you  favor  an 
alternative  which  would  abolish  the  elec- 
toral college  but  retain  the  electoral  vote 
of  each  State,  and  which  would:  la)  ap- 
portion the  States  electoral  vote  on  the 
basis   of    the   popular   vote   within    the 
State?  (b)  Award  1  vote  for  each  con- 
gressional  district  on  the  basis  of  the 
popular  vote  within  that  district,  with 
two  additional  electoral  votes  awarded 
according  to  the  statewide  popular  vote? 
The  results  of  this  poll  revealed  that 
64  percent  of  the  State  legislators  from 
these  27  small  States  favored  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  electoral  college  and  the  in- 
stitution of   a   direct   popular  vote   for 
President  and  Vice  President,  while  only 
34  percent  expressed  opposition.  And  50 
I>ercent  of  the  State  legislators  thought 
the  direct  vote  amendment  would  re- 
ceive the  approval  of  their  State  legis- 
latures while  41  percent  thought  it  would 
be  rejected.  The  survey  indicates  that 
only  two  States.  Idaho  and  North  Dakota, 
would  definitely  oppose  the  proposition. 
Senator  Griffin  draws  the  following 
conclusions.  In  his  words: 

Mv  survey  strongly  suggests  that  there  is 
more  support  for  the  direct  vote  amendment 
among  State  legislators — even  in  the  smaller 
States — than  la  generally  believed  to  ex- 
ist. ...  As  a  result  of  my  survey,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  I  should  work  lor 
approval  by  Congress  of  the  direct  popular 
vote  amendment.  Not  only  does  it  appear  that 
there  Is  a  good  chance  for  ratification  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States,  but  I  have  been 
Impressed  by  the  indication  that  it  stands 
a  better  chance  than  either  of  the  other  two 
reform  proposals. 


I  do  not  think  there  are  many  left  in 
this  body  who  would  defend  the  existing 
electoral  system,  especially  after  the  near 
constitutional  crisis  of  the  past  election. 
It  is  obvious  to  most  that  the  present 
electoral  college  system  is  dangerously 
inadequate.  There  are  several  instances 
from  our  history  when  the  will  of  the 
majority  has  been  thwarted  by  these  ar- 
chaic procedures.  As  recently  as  last 
year  we  were  treated  to  the  spectacle  of 
an  elector  exercising  his  right  to  com- 
pletely disregard  the  mandate  of  the 
election  in  his  State  by  casting  his  vote 
for  another  candidate.  We  are  aU  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  existing  winner- 
taXe-all  electoral  aystem  completely  can- 
cels out  the  votes  of  all  who  voted  in  a 


minority  in  a  particular  State.  On  two 
occasions  th«  election  of  President  was 
thrown  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives where  each  State  delegation  has 
just  one  vote.  Under  the  present  system, 
the  President  and  Vice  President  could 
conceivably  be  of  different  parties.  All 
these  factors  in  combination  tend  to 
make  a  joke  of  the  democratic  process 
we  are  all  so  fond  of  espousing. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  put 
it  this  way  in  their  final  report: 

These  factors,  separately  and  In  combi- 
nation, contribute  to  the  most  serious  poten- 
tial flaw  of  our  present  system — the  possi- 
ble election  of  a  President  who  Is  not  the 
first  choice  of  the  voters.  The  only  electoral 
reform  proposal  which  would  eliminate  all 
of  the  principal  defects  in  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  guarantee  that  the  popular  winner 
Is  elected  President  Is  provided  by  the  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President.  Adoption  of  this  proposal  will 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  electors  repudi- 
ating the  will  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  myself  in  full 
agreement  with  this  statement.  If  we  are 
to  truly  eliminate  existing  inequities  in 
the  electoral  system  we  must  do  more 
than  give  the  old  vehicle  a  new  coat  of 
paint.  The  time  has  come  to  trade  it  in 
on  a  model  which  will  run  smoothly  and 
safely  and  take  us  directly  to  our  desti- 
nation without  being  stalled  or  side- 
tracked. The  American  investors  in  this 
machine  have  a  right  to  expect  that  it 
will  perform  in  accordance  with  their 
will. 

I  find  it  strange  indeed  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  would  say  as 
he  did — and  he  has  made  it  clear — that 
if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
its  wisdom  adopts  this  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  direct  election  of  th3  Pres- 
ident, that  he  it.  in  favor  of  that.  I  find 
it  strange  indeed  that  the  President 
would  send  up  a  message,  as  he  did  in 
August  of  this  year  shortly  before  our 
recess,  talking  about  the  new  federalism, 
in  which  he  proposed  to  clothe  our  States 
with  new  power  and  with  new  majesty 
and  with  new  ability  to  carry  out  their 
role  within  cur  federal  system,  and  that 
he  would  at  the  same  time  countenance 
an  action  that  would  be  destructive  of 
that  federal  system. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  electoral  col- 
lege is  scarcely  the  keystone  in  the  arch 
of  our  federal  system,  that  it  is  not  the 
linchpin,  that  if  we  remove  it.  we  will 
scarcely  cause  this  entire  magnificent 
edifice  of  the  States  embraced  within  a 
federal  system  to  collapse.  I  believe  in- 
stead that  this  amendment,  providing  for 
the  direct  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  will  do  much  to  restore 
the  faith  of  the  American  people,  and 
particularly  the  young  people  of  our 
country,  and  we  can  no  longer  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  median  age  is  declin- 
ing steadily,  until  something  like  50  per- 
cent of  our  population  today  is  under 
25.  If  you  take  any  public  opinion  poll 
of  the  young  people  of  our  country.  I 
think  you  will  find  that  they  are  going 
to  support  the  action  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Conunittee  on  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 681  calling  for  the  direct  and 
popular  election  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 


It   was    a    great  President,   the    16th 
President  of  the  United  States,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  who  told  us  that  we  ought 
to  have  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people.  And  I 
shall  at  this  point  borrow  the  very  apt 
expression  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana who  sits  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  He  did  not  say  government  of  and 
by  and  for  the  district,  but  of  the  peo- 
ple.  There   is   not   a   single   proposition 
before  this  Chamber  today  which  I  think 
really  gives  expression  to  that  principle 
better  than   the  principle   that   is   em- 
bodied in  this  House  joint  resolution. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  substitute  and  the 
adoption  of  the  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  to  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  argtmients  of  this  sort 
are  generally  and  too  often  left  to  those 
learned  in  the  law.  and  those  of  us  who 
are  not  members  of  the  legal  profession 
perhaps  take  too  little  part  in  debate  on 
issues  such  as  this  But  I  believe  we. 
those  of  us  who  are  not  lawyers,  can 
make  some  contribution  to  debate  such 
as  this,  whether  we  are  members  of  the 
legal  profession  or  not.  Surely  this  is  so 
because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  issue 
and  the  principle  involved. 

A  number  of  things  perhaps  can  be  re- 
capped here  as  time  permits.  It  has  been 
said  that  this  is  a  serious  matter,  this 
matter  of  changing  the  system  of  elect- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States. 
and  it  is.  It  has  been  said  that  almost 
everyone  favors  some  sort  of  a  change. 
And  I  would  agree.  Most  of  us  do.  I  do. 
But  I  do  not  think  sufiQcient  emphasis 
has  been  placed  en  the  fact  that  what 
has  been  proposed  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  is  as  radical  a  de- 
parture from  what  we  presently  do  as 
should  be  and  as  is  the  case. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr.  An- 
derson > .  who  preceded  me  in  the  well, 
is  truly  one  of  the  eloquent  speakers  in 
this  House  of  Representatives,  and  he 
made  much  to-do  over  his  statement 
that  the  electoral  college  was  not  in  it- 
self the  cornerstone  of  our  system  of 
government.  To  this  extent  I  agree.  But 
he  failed  to  take  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  States  are  the  cornerstone  of 
our  federal  system  of  government.  In 
talking  about  the  "new  federalism"  he 
proposes  to  give  and  share  with  one  hand 
but  takes  away  with  the  other. 

And  it  is  that  system  with  the  States 
as  the  cornerstone  which  is  going  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  proposal  which  has  been 
sent  to  us  by  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Earlier  today  a  philosopher  was  quoted 
as  having  said  that  "there  is  nothing  like 
an  Idea  whose  time  has  come."  We  lost  a 
distinguished  Member  of  one  branch  of 
our  U.S.  Congress  a  few  days  ago  who 
used  to  utilize  this  quotation  quite  a  bit 
himself.  If  we  take  it  at  face  value.  If  it 
is  a  properly  presented  idea.  I  would 
agree.  But  the  very  idea  that  the  people 
believe  in  a  direct  vote  and  the  maimer  in 
which  it  has  been  presented  to  the  people 
is  misleading,  because  it  is  a  cruel  hoax 
to  perpetrate  on  the  people  and  lead  them 
to  believe  sometlxlng  is  going  to  happen 
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that  cannot  happen  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  proposal,  because  the  Idea 
has  been  misrepresented.  It  would  be 
more  appropriate  today  to  say:  "There 
Is  nothing  like  a  misrepresented  idea 
whose  time  has  come." 

I  have  asked  some  members  of  the 
press  to  try  to  tell  the  people  we  are  not 
talking  about  a  majority  vote,  but  a 
plurality  of  only  40  percent.  They  say 
they  do  not  know,  wait  and  see.  They  do 
not  want  the  people  to  know  we  are  not 
talking  about  a  majority  vote.  They  will 
not  talk  about  40  percent. 

L«t  me  tell  you  something  and  let  us 
talk  about  this  thing  seriously.  It  seems 
to  me  we  are  fortunate  to  have  come  this 
far  if  our  system  is  as  bad  as  some  have 
described  it  during  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  this  resolution.  I  would  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
CoLMER),  who  spoke  earlier  and  said  if 
it  had  not  been  for  George  Wallace,  we 
would  not  be  debating  this  proposal  here 
today.  The  Members  know  it  and  I  know 
it. 

There  js.  no  basis  in  the  Constitution 
and.no  basis  under  Federal  law  for  the 
two-party  system.  But  the  Members  know 
this  resolution  is  intended  to  strengthen 
the  two-party  system.  This  is  the  basic 
purpose  of  it.  Partisan  politicians  have 
been  shaken  to  their  eyeteeth  because  of 
the  1968  election.  The  two-party  system 
has  served  us  well.  Strengthen  it  if  you 
will,  but  do  not  destroy  or  stifle  this  sort 
of  dissent  in  a  free  land. 

To  those  who  say  they  advocate  dissent, 
if  they  support  this  resolution  or  this  pro- 
posal, they  are  stifling  dissent.  They  are 
perpetrating  a  hoax  on  the  people  with 
the  misrepresented  idea  of  the  direct 
election  of  the  President  by  40  percent  of 
the  people  without  a  runoff,  that  it  will 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  democracy. 
They  are  talking  about  raw  democracy. 
Misrepresentation?  What  am  I  talking 
about? 

A  number  of  people  have  talked  about 
what  the  polls  show.  Let  us  first  talk 
about  the  one  referred  to  earlier  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  and  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter 
from  those  people  dated  September  10. 
saying  that  they  support  House  Joint 
Resolution  681,  but  reading  their  ques- 
tion, if  Members  do  not  believe  there  is 
misrepresentation,  their  question  was  In 
these  words  and  in  these  words  alone: 

Do  you  favor  Presidential  election  by 
majority  popular  vote  of  the  people? 
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Certainly  this  is  the  reason  the  polls 
have  produced  the  results  they  have.  The 
questions  have  been  misleading  and  mis- 
represented. People  do  not  know  this 
resolution  does  not  require  a  majority 
vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wacgon- 
NER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. ) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  also  a  newsletter  from 
the  UAW— United  Auto  Workers— dated 
a  day  later  than  the  letter  from  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness, the  newsletter  from  UAW  is  dated 
September  11.  On  the  subject  of  the  im- 


portance of  having  a  majority  Presi- 
dent—these are  Mr.  Reuther's  words  and 
not  mine — Mr.  Reuther  aays : 

Direct  popular  election  would  give  victory 
to  the  majority  candidate  and  is  the  only 
forthright,  foolproof  answer  to  this  problem. 

But  still  we  misrepresent  the  issue  and 
hide  the  fact  that  40  percent  will  sufQce. 
Who  is  trying  to  mislead  whom? 

The  UAW  Washington  Report  of  Sep- 
tember 15  says: 

Certainly  an  overwhelming  majority  ac- 
cording to  polls  agree  on  the  majority  ap- 
proach to  Presidential  elections. 

Reference  is  only  made  to  a  majority. 
But  we  continue  to  misrepresent  the 
will  of  the  majority  and  say  we  are  fol- 
lowing the  interest  of  the  majority  when 
we  talk  about  electing  a  plurality  Presi- 
dent with  only  40  percent  of  the  vote.  It 
Is  a  crufel  hoax.  We  will  destroy  the 
States,  the  cornerstone  of  the  federal 
system  of  government,  and  we  will  de- 
stroy every  prerogative  of  the  States  in 
this  proposal  with  respect  to  presidential 
elections  except  one.  for  the  only  pre- 
rogative remaining  to  the  States  will  be 
to  allow  the  States  to  establish  the  mini- 
mum age  at  which  a  citizen  might  be 
eligible  to  register  and  to  vote. 

This  proposal  is  worse  than  that.  We 
are  destroying  not  just  the  geographic 
protection  given  to  the  States,  but  to  the 
districts  within  a  State  when  we  destroy 
the  electoral  system  in  its  entirety.  In 
principle  this  is  no  different  than  it  would 
be  to  elect  435  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  nationwide  without  re- 
gard to  where  they  live.  It  was  Intended 
to  be  part  of  our  system  of  checks  and 
balances  that  some  protection  be  given 
to  the  smaller  States  with  fewer  people 
to  protect  them  against  the  onrush,  the 
selfishness,  and  the  greed  of  the  bigger 
States  with  a  great  many  people.  I  will 
tell  you  in  part  what  you  are  going  to  do: 
you  are  going  to  benellt  the  urban  areas 
and  the  areas  where  bloc  voting  occurs. 
The  sparsely  populated  areas  and  States 
will  not  get  much  attention  when  cam- 
paign time  rolls  around  and  even  less 
after  the  election. 

To  those  who  sit  on  the  minority  side, 
on  the  Republican  side,  hear  me  and 
hear  me  well.  I  am  going  to  make  a  pre- 
diction. The  day  is  going  to  come  when 
the  Republican  Party  is  going  to  regret 
having  given  support  to  a  proposal  that 
is  going  to  benefit  my  party,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  your  detriment. 

I  am  not  talking  about  it  from  a  par- 
tisan point  of  view.  I  am  talking  about 
what  is  going  to  happen,  because  you 
know,  and  history  records— and  this  is 
the  only  yardstick  to  the  future— that 
you  have  never  in  the  Republican  Party 
had  sufficient  appeal  in  the  urban  areas 
to  the  bloc  voting  masses,  and  you  are 
going  to  be  further  weakened,  and  put 
in  a  worsened  position,  if  you  support 
this  pix)po&al.  To  begm  with  you  do  not 
have  the  registration. 

Remember  that  prediction,  not  for  the 
next  election  in  1972,  but  for  the  years 
which  lie  ahead. 

Yes,  you  are  going  to  insure,  if  you 
pass  this  proposal,  if  the  Senate  does 
and  if  it  is  ratified  by  three-fourths  of 
the  States,  as  required,  that  every  time- 


not  just  occasionally— there  will  be  a 
plurality  President,  Insure  every  time 
that  we  elect  a  plurality  President. 

Certainly,  the  district  plan  does  not 
provide  everything  everybody  would  like 
to  have,  but  it  will  serve  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  people  and  it  will  serve  the 
Interests  of  the  people  of  all  our  States 
in  a  better  fashion  than  this  misrepre- 
sented direct  vote  proposal  which  has 
come  from  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

You  know  that  is  the  case. 

Consider  the  problems  which  might 
arise  from  the  direct  election  of  the 
President.  This  debate  shows  the  com- 
mittee has  not. 

I  have  here  in  my  pocket  a  telegram 
from  a  man  who  has  been  secretary  of 
state  in  Louisiana  for  so  long  I  cannot 
remember.  For  25  years  at  least  he  has 
been  the  chief  election  officer  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  In  part  he  says: 

I  would  oppose  the  direct  vote  because  it  is 
Impossible,  even  for  us  who  have  spent  a  life- 
time in  the  conduct  of  elections,  to  foresee  all 
of  the  possible  complications,  evils  or  in- 
equities that  might  eventually  flow  from 
such  a  system.  Such  a  procedure  would  re- 
quire a  complete  change  in  methods  of  qual- 
ifying candidates,  and  without  appropriate 
elaborate  safeguards  which  would  become 
the  subject  of  interminable  litigation,  could 
make  it  so  easy  to  become  a  candidate  that 
ballots  would  be  so  large  as  to  be  imprac- 
tical and  unworkable  In  close  elections  with 
a  direct  vote,  election  contests  could  be  ex- 
pected, in  so  many  places  with  such  long 
delays,  that  many  months  might  elapse  v>lth- 
out  a  determination  of  the  successful  win- 
ners. A  direct  election  would  probably  neces- 
sitate a  "runoff"  election  in  the  event  of 
small  pluralities  A  runoff  election  for  presi- 
dent and  vice  president  without  other  fed- 
eral, state  or  local  candidates  would  certainly 
produce  a  disappointing  vote  to  this  country 
and  the  world  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
votes  cast. 

My  friends,  you  had  better  think 
about  what  you  are  doing.  What  we  have 
been  doing  has  weaknesses  and  flaws,  but 
it  is  not  as  bad  as  the  picture  you  have 
attempted  to  paint  here. 

Why  has  this  country  survived  as  it 
has?  Why  has  this  country  developed  to 
be  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world? 
In  my  opinion  it  is  not  because  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  these  misrepresented 
appeals  but  in  spite  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 
Do  not  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke  and  wind  up 
with  a  raw  Democracy.  Do  not  erode 
unnecessarily  any  further  our  system  of 
checks  and  balances. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Dowdy-Dennis 
substitute,  the  so-called  district  plan  for 
election  reform. 

First,  let  me  say  with  great  feeling 
that  the  faults  of  the  present  system  are 
so  great  that  they  must  be  corrected 
These  faults  include  the  problem  of  the 
faithless  elector  who  can  disenfranchise 
thousands  of  voters.  The  problem  of  the 
"wmner  take  all"  situation  in  large 
States,  and  the  problem  of  the  electoral 
deadlocks  which  could  possibly  create  a 
constitutional  crisis,  leaving  the  country 
without  leadership  for  an  indefinite  time. 
My  State,  Tennessee,  is  fortunately  a 
"center  State."  We  are  about  one-half 
way  down  the  list  in  population  Our 
State  itself  would  neither  gain  nor  lose 
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influence  appreciably  in  the  election  of 
a  President,  regardless  of  the  system 
used.  Our  State  has  voted  Republican 
four  times  and  Democratic  four  times 
in  the  last  eight  elections  and  our  con- 
gressional delegation  is  now  balanced 
5-4.  in  favor  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
So  we  are  not  in  a  position  of  having 
any  crow  to  pick  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  that  there  are 
some  glarmg  faults  in  the  electoral  sys- 
tem which  must  be  corrected  does  not 
mean  that  the  American  presidential 
election  process  should  abandon  all  its 
checks  and  balances,  leaving  it  with  no 
protection  for  minorities — be  they  States 
or  individuals. 

More  damaging.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
be  a  system  which  takes  a  giant  step 
away  from  the  republic  which  is  the  basis 
Of  this  Nation's  greatness  and  which 
Benjamin  Franklin  warned  immediately 
after  the  writing  of  the  Constitution  that 
there  was  a  danger  of  losing. 

The  democratic  republic,  may  I  re- 
mind all  my  colleagues,  is  different  from 
a  pure  democracy  basically  in  the  length 
of  time  that  it  takes  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority to  prevail.  The  checks  and  bal- 
ances built  into  our  Republic  are  not 
designed  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  are  placed  there  to  prevent 
the  momentarj'  whim  of  the  people  from 
prevailing.  And  this  is  what  I  feel  is  most 
dangerous  in  the  direct  election  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  long 
and  tedious  process  of  recognition 
throughout  party  circles;  the  quest  for 
delegate  strength  across  our  Nation:  the 
process  of  being  nominated  by  one  of  the 
great  parties;  the  process  of  qualifying 
for  the  ballot  in  our  several  States,  all 
guard  our  Nation  against  the  "man  on 
horseback"  who  has,  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  contributed  to  the 
downfall  of  all  the  past  democracies  of 
this  world. 

If  you  will,  imagine  with  me  in  this 
day  of  mass  communication  and  this 
moment  in  history  when  the  emotions  of 
our  p>eople  run  so  high,  an  unscrupulous 
man  emerging  as  late  as  the  spring  of 
an  election  year,  a  man  with  unlimited 
funds,  a  man  with  appealing  television 
manner,  a  man  with  all  of  the  answers 
momentarily  that  the  people  want  to 
hear,  and  with  just  a  few  minor  changes 
in  the  popular  election  bill  as  before  this 
House,  that  person  could  be  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  that  fall. 

Our  forefathers  saw  this  danger  and 
built  safeguards  to  insure  that  it  could 
not  happen. 

I  am  told  by  some  of  ray  colleagues 
that  nothing  in  our  history  indicates  the 
possibility  of  this  happening.  And  I 
agree  with  them — that  nothing  in  our 
past  actions  so  indicates.  But  let  me  re- 
mind each  of  you  that  our  Founding 
Fathers  did  not  found  the  two-party 
system.  Our  Founding  Fathers  did  not 
create  the  present  system  of  electing  a 
President,  except  that  part  of  It  that 
takes  place  on  election  day  and  there- 
after. Our  present  system  of  checks  and 
balances,  includmg  the  great  two-party 
system,  was  created  as  a  result  of  the 
foresight  of  true  patriots,  and,  for  that 
reason,  there  is  little  evidence  in  our  past 


of  the  likelihood  of  the  knight  in  shining 
armor  becoming  President  of  our  great 
Nation  in  a  fit  of  temporary  emotion  on 
the  part  of  the  voter. 

In  the  days  to  come,  we  will  decide 
whether  to  wipe  out  these  safeguards. 
I  hope  and  pray  that  we  do  not  set  the 
stage  for  the  man  on  horseback,  a  stage 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reverse. 

I  feel  strongly  that  two  very,  very 
harmful  results  of  the  straight  popular 
vote  are  almost  certain  to  emerge.  First, 
and  almost  immediately,  will  be  a  pro- 
liferation of  political  parties  and  second, 
and  not  so  quickly,  will  come  the  man  on 
horseback  who.  with  ma.ss  appeal,  unlim- 
ited funds,  and  a  message  to  give  the 
people  that  they  want  to  hear,  a  message 
he  has  no  intention  of  following  up  with 
deeds,  will  create  such  havoc  in  our  Na- 
tion and  there  will  be  no  pleasure  in  say- 
ing "I  told  you  so,"  because  it  will  be 
too  late. 

I  Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
very  strong  support  of  the  Dowdy-Den- 
nis proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  approach  the  matter  of  electoral 
reform  in  a  careful  and  thoughtful  man- 
ner. It  is  agreed  by  most  that  electoral 
reform  is  needed.  However,  as  initiators 
of  the  constitutional  process  for  chang- 
ing the  present  .system,  we  should  vote 
out  a  plan  that  corrects  the  essential 
inequities  in  the  electoral  college  system, 
but  one  that  will  not  destroy  or  damage 
the  federal  system.  Moreover,  only  the 
most  carefully  considered  and  drawTi 
proposal  will  have  any  possibility  of 
adoption  by  the  required  number  of 
States.  There  are  a  great  many  more 
States  than  13  which  are  unwilling  to 
give  up  recognition  of  their  statehood 
in  a  presidential  election. 

Thus.  I  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
'Mr.  Dennis)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Dowdy).  This  amendment 
cures  the  fundamental  inequities  of  the 
present  plan.  It  obviates  the  problem  of 
a  faithless  elector  by  abolishing  the  elec- 
tor as  an  individual,  but  retaining  the 
electoral  votes.  In  addition,  this  reform 
plan  remedies  the  essential  unfairness  in 
the  present  system  which  allows  the  win- 
ner of  the  popular  vote  to  take  all  the 
electoral  votes  of  a  State  and,  thereby, 
totally  disregard  the  votes  of  the  mi- 
nority. 

The  district  plan  is  to  be  preferred 
over  the  direct  election  plan  because  it 
preserves  the  federal  system  and  also 
prevents  t^ie  tyranny  of  the  majority 
that  Jefferson  and  Madison  were  con- 
cerned at>out.  A  President  elected  under 
the  district  system  would  still  be  a  rep- 
resentative President.  As  my  colleague 
from  Indiana  'Mr.  Dennis >  pointed  out: 
Political  machines  in  12  cities  and  nine 
large  States  can  pile  up  pluralities  so  big 
that  the  votes  of  the  rest  of  the  country 
would  not  matter  in  a  nationwide  popular 
election. 
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This  would  result  in  the  tyranny  of  the 
majority  that  Madison  SF>oke  of:  The 
President  would  overrepresent  the  urban 


interests  at  the  expense  of  tnree-quar- 
ters  of  the  geographical  area  of  this 
country.  Proper  sectional  differences 
would  be  preserved  in  the  election  of  a 
President  by  adoption  of  the  district 
reform  plan.  Balance  and  comprtMnise 
which  are  inherent  in  the  federal  system 
would  be  reduced  as  important  ingre- 
dients in  the  election  of  the  President  if 
House  Joint  Resolution  681  is  adopted 
without  amendment. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Dov.'DYi  as  well  as  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  espe- 
cially the  chairman  and  the  distinguished 
minority  member,  for  their  exhaustive 
research  and  thoughtful  dehberation 
which  has  brought  us  to  this  moment  of 
historic  debate.  The  thoughtful  consid- 
eration of  a  distinguished  committee  and 
the  conscientious  concern  evidenced  by 
Members  of  this  body  are  indeed  fitting 
when  the  issue  at  stake  involves  a  change 
in  our  Nation's  Constitution. 

The  need  for  a  decisive  change  in  our 
electoral  procedures  has  been  acknowl- 
edged by  Members  of  all  persuasions.  Be- 
cause I  believe  they  have  been  thor- 
oughly discussed.  I  do  not  propose  to  de- 
tail the  defects  of  the  present  electoral 
college.  However.  I  do  not  believe  that 
today's  need  for  effective  change  can  be 
made  by  halfway  measures  or  halfway 
reforms.  As  was  stated  in  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  Congress,  the  first  branch 
of  Government:  "It  is  in  the  matching  of 
the  institutions  to  the  changing  issues  of 
the  times  that  the  genius  of  this  genera- 
tion is  tested." 

The  challenge  before  this  honorable 
body  is  in  the  matching  of  the  mecha- 
nism by  which  the  American  people  se- 
lect their  President  to  the  changing 
needs  and  issues  of  our  lime.  It  is  a  com- 
pelling argument  for  electoral  reform  to 
observe  the  rapidity  of  population  growth 
across  the  Nation  and  the  increasing  mi- 
gration of  people  from  one  State  to  an- 
other— yet  to  realize  that  our  electoral 
system  bases  allocation  of  electoral  votes 
on  a  census  taken  every  10  years. 

It  is  a  compelling  argument  for  reform 
to  note  that  our  system  disenfranchises 
millions  of  voters  through  the  "winner 
take -all"  feature  whereby  all  of  a  States' 
electoral  votes  go  to  the  winner  of  the 
popular  vote. 

In  fact,  the  existing  electoral  system 
is  not  predicated  upon  the  realities  of 
growth  or  upon  the  will  of  the  actual 
majority.  As  is  quite  obvious.  My  position 
on  this  issue  spelled  out  by  legislation 
which  I  introduced  on  the  first  day  of 
this  session  favors  the  direct  popular 
election  of  the  President  I  believe  all  of 
the  alternatives  which  have  been  sug- 
gested contain  flaws  equal  to  the  defects 
in  the  electoral  college  system. 

In  my  judgment,  the  district  pla'n 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  particular 
amendment  that  we  are  now  considering 
contains  a  subtle  but  very  serious  flaw. 
It  is  this  plan  which  I  oppose  most 
strongly.  Embodied  in  the  district  plan 
is   a   system   wherein    the   presidential 
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candidate  would  gear  his  campaign  to 
the  congressional  districts.  My  objection 
to  this  lies  In  my  strong  belief  in  the  con- 
cept of  Congress  a«  an  Independent 
brsmch  of  our  Government.  The  inevi- 
table and  practical  result  of  the  district 
proposal  would  create  on  the  campaign 
trail  an  Interdependence  and  an  inter- 
relationship between  the  campaign  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  candidates, 
which  in  the  long  run  could  seriously  Im- 
pair the  independence  of  the  Congress 
as  a  separate  branch  of  Government. 
Scholars  of  Government  have  written 
volumes  about  the  declining  power  of 
the  legislative  and  the  Increasing  domi- 
nance of  the  executive. 

While  individual  members  of  this  party 
might  espouse  with  enthusiasm  the  pro- 
grams of  a  particular  President,  looking 
down  the  long  road  of  history  a  system 
which  makes  the  interrelationship  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative  closer 
damages  our  national  interests.  The 
Foimding  Fathers  had  good  reason  to 
enunciate  the  doctrine  of  the  separation 
of  powers,  ti'S  one  of  the  cornerstones  of 
our  Government. 

I  submit  that  we  should  take  no  action 
that  would  tend  to  erode  this  separation. 

Do  we  not  threaten  the  concept  of  the 
separation  of  the  powers  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment by  a  plan  which  so  closely  ties  the 
campaign  of  a  presidential  candidate  to 
each  congressional  district? 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  this  lengthy 
debate  it  seems  to  me  in  conclusion  that 
the  really  serious  objection  to  the  direct 
election  of  the  President  is  the  question 
of  its  ratification  by  the  other  body  and 
by  the  State  legislatures. 

And,  I  say,  is  it  not  a  desirable  objec- 
tive to  Introduce  the  one  man,  one  vote 
principle  into  our  national  electoral  pro- 
cedures— and  is  there  reason  to  deny  to 
any  American  the  right  to  elect  his 
President? 

Have  we  not  learned  that  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  the  people  want  the 
direct  popular  election  plan?  I  believe  it 
is  significant  to  add  that  the  Gallup  poll 
of  November  1968  showed  nearly  uniform 
support  in  every  region  of  this  Nation: 
East,  82  percent;  Midwest,  81  percent; 
South,  76  percent,  and  West,  81  percent. 

Should  the  Congress  attempt  to 
prejudge  the  people's  will?  When  the  di- 
rect election  plan  is  presented  to  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  several  States,  will  not, 
then,  the  people's  voice  be  heard  and  the 
question  of  ratification  answered?  Should 
we  not,  therefore,  simply  proceed  with 
the  proposition? 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  elec- 
toral college  is  riddled  with  defects  which 
operate  to  frustrate  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. Shall  we  continue,  by  halfway  means 
which  merely  increase  but  do  not  en- 
tirely satisfy  the  right  of  full  enfran- 
chisement, to  frustrate  this  will? 

As  we  conclude  these  consequential  and 
vital  deliberations,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  reflect  upon  and  give 
careful  thought  to  the  words  of  the  great 
Greek  philosopher,  Aristotle,  who  wrote: 
II  Liberty  and  equality,  as  is  thought  by 
some,  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  democracy, 
they  will  be  best  attained  when  all  persons 
alike  share  in  the  government  to  the  utmost. 


And  may  I  also  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  these  words  of 
Abraham  Uneoln,  which  are  so  applica- 
ble to  today's  events : 

Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  confi- 
dence in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the  people? 
Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the 
world? 

And  let  us  act  to  give  reality  to  the 
truth  that  there  is  wisdom  and  gain  in 
the  full  exercise  of  the  people's  will. 

Mr.  MADDEN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  chair- 
man and  the  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  bringing  in  the  only  fair 
and  honest  and  practical  method  of 
electing  a  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Joint  Resolution 
681,  now  under  consideration,  providing 
for  a  morfe  equitable  and  fair  system 
of  conducting  the  popular  vote  for  elect- 
ing the  President  and  Vice  President  has 
been  debated  off  and  on  for  almost  a 
week.  It  was  President  Nixon  who  stated 
in  his  remarks  pertaining  to  the  popular 
election  of  the  President  that  the  candi- 
date who  got  the  most  votes  should  be 
the  "winner."  The  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  should  be  commended,  for  after 
many  days  of  hearings  in  executive  ses- 
sion, to  report  out  the  present  joint  reso- 
lution which  provides  for  the  election  of 
the  President  by  a  popular  vote  of  all 
qualified  voters  throughout  the  Nation. 
Eliminating  national  partisan  politics 
from  arriving  at  a  decision  on  this  legis- 
lation, there  could  be  only  one  result. 
That  result  should  be  to  eliminate  the 
present  electoral  college  system  and  dis- 
regard the  so-called  district  or  apportion- 
ment proposals  and  accept  the  proposals 
outlined  by  President  Nixon  that  "the 
candidate  who  receives  the  most  votes 
should  be  the  next  President." 

President  Thomas  Jefferson,  back  in 
1823.  stated  that  our  system  of  electing 
a  President  and  Vice  President  was  the 
most  dangerous  mistake  made  in  our 
Constitution.  His  statement  has  proven 
correct  on  at  least  three  different  occa- 
sion in  the  intervening  presidential  elec- 
tions when  the  candidate  who  got  the 
least  votes  was  sworn  in  as  President  of 
the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
disgraceful  and  unfortunate  violations  of 
our  Constitution's  watchword  "let  the 
people  rule."  in  six  other  presidential 
elections  the  change  of  a  few  thousand 
votes  would  have  thrown  the  election  in- 
to the  House  of  Representatives.  If 
that  occurred  the  wheeler-dealer  politic- 
ians would  connive  and  in  all  probability 
place  the  loser  as  the  victor  or  vice  versa. 

Only  the  direct  popular  election  plan 
can  eliminate  all  the  basic  contingencies 
and  deficiencies  in  the  present  electoral 
system.  It  will  eliminate  the  political 
control  over  electors  who,  in  many  cases 
in  the  past,  have  not  expressed  the  peo- 
ples' choice  majority  for  President.  It 
will  conform  the  presidential  election  to 
the  system  of  plurality  voting  used 
throughout  the  Nation  in  congressional 
elections  and  in  statewide  and  local  of- 
fices. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  15  of  oiur 


Presidents  have  been  elected  President 
by  less  than  50  percent  of  the  votes  cast. 
Only  as  recent  as  the  last  presidential 
election  in  19W,  change  of  approximately 
20,000  votes  in  two  different  states  might 
have  thrown  the  election  into  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  machinery  had 
already  been  started  to  make  a  deal  with 
either  one  of  the  candidates  of  the  two 
major  parties. 

Support  for  the  pending  resolution 
and  for  a  direct  peoples'  vote  through- 
out the  Nation  for  President  and  Vice 
President  has  been  endorsed  by  many 
of  the  most  outstanding  nationally 
known  organizations  of  the  Nation.  To 
mention  but  a  few — the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  the  CIO,  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  Federal  Bar  Association, 
and  many  other  prominent  groups  have 
endorsed  this  resolution  to  elect  the 
President  by  a  direct  vote. 

The  Gallup  poll  of  November  1968 
showed  that  81  percent  of  the  Nation 
favored  the  direct  vote  system.  They 
broke  the  poll  down  regionally  as  fol- 
lows: East,  81  percent;  West.  81  per- 
cent; Midwest,  81  percent;  South,  76 
percent,  favor  the  direct  election  sys- 
tem. 

Considering  the  trend  in  recent  years 
we  can  expect  more  splinter  political 
parties  to  spring  up  and  secure  sufficient 
support  in  many  states  to  place  their 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent on  the  ballot.  This  trend  will  greasy 
add  to  the  hazard  of  trying  to  secure  an 
honest  and  just  recording  of  the  presi- 
dential voting  as  it  will  multiply  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  election  being  thrown  into 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  now 
as  such  a  great  hazard  under  the  elec- 
toral system. 

I  do  hope  that  the  House  will  vote 
down  all  amendments,  including  the 
pending  so-called  district  system  and 
any  other  systems  that  will  add  further 
hazards  in  throwing  our  presidential 
election  into  a  political  turmoil  and 
might  bring  about  a  constitutional  crisis 
that  would  jeopardize  the  very  citadel 
of  our  National  Government. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for 
yielding. 

I  also  rise  in  opposition  to  the  substi- 
tute. I  believe  that  the  debate  has  dem- 
onstrated time  and  time  again  the  efforts 
of  the  committee  to  try  to  find  the  most 
effective  way  of  addressing  itself  to  this 
whole  problem  of  electing  the  President. 
Certairdy,  it  does  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  what  we  do  here  today  is 
really  going  to  take  us  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury in-45ur  effort  to  try  to  meet  and 
solve  some  of  the  problems  of  this  coun- 
try. That  is  why  it  is  my  intention  to 
support  this  bill. 

But,  it  is  my  hope  that  before  this 
debate  is  concluded  we  will  find  some 
better  way  to  resolve  the  runoff  question. 

I  believe  the  proposal  made  by  the 
committee  in  the  first  instance  in  trying 
to  elect  the  President  by  a  direct  vote  of 
the  people  is  the  only  way  we  can  do  it. 
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The  hangup,  in  my  judgment,  comes 
when  any  candidate  fails  to  get  40  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  total  vote  cast. 

Look  at  the  figures  for  the  last  election : 
there  were  31.770,000  votes  cast  for  the 
Republican  candidate  and  31,200,000 
votes  cast  for  the  Democratic  candidate, 
as  well  as  10.137.000  votes  cast  for  the  In- 
dependent or  the  other  candidates.  In 
other  words,  had  there  been  4.5  million 
more  votes  cast  throughout  this  country 
for  independent  candidates  the  election 
would  have  been  thrown  into  a  runoff  if 
the  committee's  formula  had  been  in 
effect. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  merit  in  what  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  the  distinguished  minority 
whip,  said  when  he  said  we  sliould  try  to 
work  out  some  proposal  to  take  care  of 
this  situation.  I  hope  we  can  adopt  the 
committee's  amendment  in  the  first  in- 
stance on  the  direct  election  of  the  Pres- 
ident. But  I  hope  if  in  the  event  the  top 
candidate  fails  to  get  at  least  40  percent 
or  more  of  the  votes,  we  can  write  i  i  a 
"fallback  "  position  that  would  call  for 
distribution  of  the  electoral  votes  within 
the  State  on  a  proportional  basis  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  the  total  number  of 
votes  each  candidate  received  within  the 
State. 

Under  a  fallback  position  we  would 
assure  election  of  a  President  on  election 
day  and  we  would  not  require  the  two 
runner-up  parties  to  go  into  another 
costly  political  campaign  as  the  result 
of  a  runoff.  No  one  has  mentioned  where 
the  funds  are  going  to  come  from  for 
these  riuioffs.  Each  one  of  us  who  ob- 
served the  1968  election  know  that  both 
political  parties  were  hampered  as  a 
result  of  the  lack  of  funds.  What  we  are 
saying  here  under  the  committee's  'run- 
off" proposal  is  that  we  are  going  to  have 
a  big  national  primary  and  if  there  is  a 
runoff,  the  political  parties  have  to  raise 
funds  again  for  that  runoff. 

If  this  body  fails  to  find  an  accept- 
able alternative  to  the  runoff,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  othe;-  body  will  find  some 
solution  for  a  fallback  position  so  that 
if  we  fail  to  elect  the  President  in  the 
first  vote  as  is  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment reported  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, there  will  be  a  fallback  position  that 
will  not  require  a  runoff  election. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  engaged  in  an  historic  debate. 
Amending  the  Constitution  is  something 
we  must  carefully  and  only  after  con- 
gressional deliberation  decide  upon. 
That  is  why  I  am  gratified  the  House  is 
debating  the  question  of  electoral  re- 
form very  carefully. 

It  is  clear  tc  me  that  our  present 
mechanism  for  electing  a  President  is 
out  of  date.  It  is  possible  now  for  a  pres- 
idential elector  to  vote  against  the  pop- 
ular vote  of  the  people  in  his  State.  In 
fact,  a  Republican  elector  from  North 
Carolina  did  just  that  last  year,  casting 
his  vote  for  George  Wallace  when  Rich- 
ard Nixon  carried  his  State. 

While  there  are  several  proposals,  all 
of  which  improve  our  present  system, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  di- 
rect popular  election  is  the  most  desir- 
able. The  congressional  district  plan  has 


gained  substantial  support.  But  with  sig- 
nificant disparities  in  the  population  of 
congressional  districts,  this  plan  carries 
with  it  the  risk  that  a  candidate  who 
won  the  most  popular  votes  would  not 
be  elected  president. 

The  direct  popular  vote  proposal  has 
gathered  wide  support.  Polls  show  81  per- 
cent of  the  people  favor  it.  The  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  the  AFL-CIO  sup- 
port it.  This  week  it  was  also  endorsed 
by  the  House  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  modernize  our 
Presidential  election  machinery.  The 
wUl  of  the  people  must  be  protected. 
That  is  why  I  am,  after  careful  study, 
supporting  the  recommendation  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  for  the 
direct  popular  election  of  the  President. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Davenport  Times- 
Democrat  editorialized  on  September  2 
in  favor  of  the  direct  popular  election  of 
the  President. 
I  place  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Direct  Vote  Gets  Support 
A  proposal  to  provide  direct  election  of  the 
President  and  vice  president  of  the  United 
States  is  making  headway  in  the  Congress. 
The  measure  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Judiciary  Committee  in  May  and 
the  House  Rules  Committee  reported  it  July 
2t  to  the  House  for  consideration. 

It  provides  three  guarantees— that  the 
person  who  receives  the  most  popular  votes 
Is  elected  President,  that  voters  have  equal 
voice  in  the  presidential  choice,  and  that 
the  people  have  a  direct,  personal  part  lu  the 
action. 

These  are  precisely  the  criteria  employed 
in  election  of  other  public  officials.  Only  the 
election  of  President  and  vice  president  in- 
volves an  intermediary  group,  the  Electoral 
College. 

Originating  in  colonial  days  when  trans- 
portation and  communication  were  slow  or 
non-existent  tyetween  the  scattered  colonies, 
the  Electoral  College  is  no  longer  needed.  It 
can.  in  fact,  circumvent  the  desires  of  a 
ma/orlty  of  the  voters,  particularly  when 
combined  with  the  unit  rule. 

Under  the  unit  rule,  by  which  the  entire 
vote  of  one  state  must  be  cast  for  one  candi- 
date, 38.7  percent  of  the  Arkansas  voters  in 
the  1968  election  prevailed  over  the  61  3  per- 
cent who  voted  for  either  Nixon  or  Humprey. 
The  entire  state  vote  went  to  Governor 
Wallace. 

The  electoral  College  also  violates  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  principle.  In  Alaska,  one  elec- 
toral vote  represents  75.000  persons,  while  in 
California  one  electoral  vote  renresents  al- 
most 400,000 

Under  the  unit  rule  a  President  could  be 
elected  by  carrying  the  11  largest  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  even  the  slight- 
est margins,  even  if  he  were  soundly  defeated 
in  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
The  U.S.  Senate  committee  has  completed 
hearings  on  the  joint  resolution  calling  lor 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.  If  both 
houses  were  to  approve  the  resolution  this 
year,  the  necessary  three-fourths  of  the  state 
legislatures  could  approve  it  in  time  for  the 
1972  election. 

A  recent  public  opinion  poll  throughout 
the  country  showed  8:  percent  supporting  di- 
rect popular  election  of  the  President.  With 
that  kind  of  public  support,  it  would  seem 
reasonable  that  legislators  at  both  the  na- 
tional and  state  level  would  act  promptly. 
The  archaic  Electoral  College  system  should 
be  ended,  the  sooner  the  better. 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
Dowdy  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 

substitute  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  30  minutes  with  the  last  5  min- 
utes being  reser\ed  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  in  view  of  the 
number  of  Members  who  stood  a  mo- 
ment ago — about  34 — and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  only  about  four  have  spoken, 
I  make  the  suggestion  as  to  whether  it 
might  not  be  appropriate  to  limit  the 
time  to  45  minutes  instead  of  30  minutes 
in  order  to  give  everyone  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
extend  the  tmanimous-consent  request 
to  make  it  45  minutes — that  all  debate 
on  the  Dowdy  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  conclude  in  45  min- 
utes with  the  last  5  minutes  being  re- 
served to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

parliamentary   inquiry 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlla- 
mentar>-  inqtiiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquirj-. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  within 
the  rules  of  the  House  to  reserve  time  oy 
unanimous  consent  on  such  a  request, 
any  portion  of  the  time? 

"The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  it 
is.  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  then  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  Dowdy  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  conclude  in 
45  minutes,  and  that  the  last  5  minutes 
be  reserved  for  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that 
that  cannot  be  done.  One  cannot  reserve 
in  a  motion  to  limit  time  any  portion  of 
the  time  for  any  specific  purpose. 

MOTION    OFTERED    BY    MR      CELLER 

Mr.  CELLER.  Then.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  the  Dowdy 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  45  minutes. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIBV 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  those 
who  are  presently  standing  and  asking 
for  recognition  at  this  time  be  recorded 
if  such  a  motion  should  pass,  and  then 
be  recognized  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  the  House? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  sUte 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missoui-i  that  the 
Chair  is  endeavoring  to  i.iake  a  list  of 
the  Members  who  are  standing,  and  that 
the  Chair  will  endeavor  to  recognize 
those  Members  who  were  on  their  feet  at 
the  time  the  motion  was  adopted,  if  it 
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is  adopted,  and  that  the  Chair  will  then 
divide  the  time  among  those  Members. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
Chairman,  because  many  of  us  have 
waited  for  days  to  speak  pending  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  relieving 
itself. 

The  CHAraMAN.  The  Chair  will  en- 
deavor to  divide  the  time  among  the 
Members  observed  standing. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Celler ) . 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  W.\tson)  there 
were — ayes  31,  noes  24. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  CKTJiKR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair 
(Mr^  MiLLg)  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  th^_7(rhole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
Joint  resolution  iH.J.  Res.  681)  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  relating  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.J.  Res.  250  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  proclaim  September  17,  1969,  General 
von  Steuben  Memorial  Day  for  the  observ- 
ance and  commemoration  of  the  birth  of 
Gen.   Prledrlch  WUhelm  von  Steuben. 


A  QUESTION  OF  PRIORITIES:   A 
CUT  IN  SCIENCE  FUNDING 

(Mr.  McCarthy  asked  and  wsis  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  smd  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's decision  to  sharply  cut 
budget  requests  for  science  in  fiscal  year 
1970  is  a  glaring  indication  of  how  this 
country  has  once  again  muddled  its  na- 
tional priorities.  Dr.  Phillip  Handler,  the 
new  and  dynamic  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  speaking  on 
September  10  before  the  American 
Chemical  Society  in  New  York,  warned 
that  the  proposed  budget  cuts  would 
bring  "panic"  to  many  of  our  research 
institutes  in  this  country.  Dr.  Handler 
warned  that  denying  funds  to  our  young 
scientists  and  doctors  "is  false  economy. 
It's  selling  our  future  short."  He  argued 
that  whole  university  departments  would 
be  hurt  by  the  cutback  in  Federal  funds. 

I  cannot  help  but  sense  the  frustra- 
tion that  the  Nation's  scientists  must  feel 
when  the  National  Science  Foundation 
research  budget  of  $1.3  billion  is  pared 
considerably  in  the  name  of  economy. 


wliile  at  the  same  time  the  annual  mili- 
tary budget  is  approcu;hing  the  $80  billion 
mark. 

This  sense  of  frustration  was  amplified 
by  the  remarks  of  another  noted  scientist 
who  also  took  part  in  the  American 
Chemical  Society  symposium.  Dr.  George 
Wald,  the  Nobel  Prize-winning  biologist 
claimed  that  the  United  States  was  be- 
coming guilty  of  "f rightfulness."  Dr. 
Wald  said: 

As  far  aa  I  can  see,  there  is  no  weapon  and 
no  means  of  war  that  our  American  Army 
Is  not  preoared  to  use 

The  motivation  behind  both  of  these 
statements  reflects  a  conflict  that  exists, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  every 
major  industrialized  country  in  the 
world.  The  problem  that  all  such  na- 
tions must  resolve  is  whether  or  not  they 
are  willing  to  commit  their  men  and  re- 
sources to  the  development  of  a  world  fit 
for  all  mankind  through  achievements 
in  education  and  science  rather  than 
continuing  an  unlimited  and  irrational 
escalation  of  the  arms  race  which  can 
only  sap  the  energies  that  are  so  neces- 
sary in  waging  an  effective  fight  agsdnst 
poverty  and  privation  in  the  world. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  must  be 
an  attempt  by  all  nations  of  the  world  to 
seek  the  proper  balance  between  mili- 
tary spending  and  socioeconomic  devel- 
opment wiiich  includes  scientific  re- 
search and  education. 

The  administration's  budget  cutting 
action  has  apparently  shortchanged  the 
educational  and  scientific  side  of  the 
equation.  According  to  Dr.  Lloyd  Mintz. 
Columbia  University  astrophysicist  and 
distinguished  president  elect  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Science  which  also  met 
in  New  York  on  September  10,  pliysical 
science  research  in  the  United  States  is 
down  20  percent  over  last  year.  Dr.  Irv- 
ing Selikoff,  also  appearing  before  the 
New  York  Academy  noted  that  budget 
cutting  was  not  a  new  phenomenon.  He 
stated  that  it  had  been  going  on  for 
years,  and  "damage  is  now  being  built 
into  Ainerictin  science.'  Dr.  Albert 
Szent-Gyorgyi,  another  noted  American 
Nobel  Prize  winning  scientist,  and  a 
third  member  of  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy symposium  argued  that: 

There  will  be  no  need  of  budget  cuts  If 
we  stop  conversion  of  scientific  results  into 
Instruments  of  death.  One  of  the  many 
places  of  such  conversion,  the  Edgewood  Ar- 
senal, spends  twice  as  much  yearly  as  the 
NSP  spends  on  basic  research.  We  spend 
through  NIH,  $1.3  billion  on  health  while 
on  chemical  and  biological  warfare,  we  spend 
$2.6  billion.  While  we  continue  to  spend 
more  money  on  conversion  of  our  knowledge 
itself,  we  must  remain  In  deep  trouble.  Gov- 
ernments which  have  greater  appreciation 
for  violence  than  knowledge  and  neglects 
our  real  values  should  have  no  place  in  the 
2(tth  Century. 

Dr.  Szent-Gyorgyi,  who  discovered 
Vitamin  C.  went  on: 

Budget  cuts  are  numbers  which  make 
little  impression  so  I  would  like  to  finish  by 
telling  you  in  a  few  words,  how  these  budget 
cuts  really  look.  In  reality.  As  a  preamble  I 
must  tell  you  that  cancer  Is  a  terrible  disease 
and  every  third  member  of  this  audience  has 
a  chance  to  die  of  It  after  protracted  agony. 
It  kills  one  man  every  two  minutes  In  this 
country  alone.  I  have  collected  through  my 


long  life  an  enormous  research  experience 
which  I  wanted  to  utilize  In  cancer  research. 
Owing  to  the  budget  cuts,  the  NIH  dis- 
connected by  support  against  the  opinion  of 
the  sclentlflo  panel,  and  the  NSP  could  give 
me  only  enough  to  work  alone  with  my  two 
hands.  Unfortunately,  such  problems  cannot 
be  solved  with  two  hands,  and  I  have  to  re- 
fuse all  young  scientists  who  want  to  start 
cancer  research  in  tAboratory.  For  the 
amounts  of  money  assigned  to  the  doubtful 
BM.  thousands  of  research  groups  like  mine, 
could  have  worked  for  a  hundred  years. 

The  doctor  concluded  his  statement 
wltli  the  following  remarks,  I  believe 
they  are  worth  pondering: 

The  standing  of  a  nation  Is  decided  by  Its 
ethics,  morals,  and  by  its  science,  by  Its  gifts 
to  mankind,  and  not  by  the  size  of  Its  Army. 
With  our  science  we  have  achieved  a  first 
place  among  nations  from  which  we  are 
gradually  slipping  and  we  will  go  on  losing 
that  position  while  we  give  killing  prefer- 
ence over  healing. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
remarks  of  these  distinguished  Ameri- 
can men  of  science  when  we  vote  on 
appropriations.  I  am  including  in  the 
Record  articles  that  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  September  10  and 
15.  and  the  Washington  Post  of  Septem- 
ber 11,  1969  as  well  as  a  Washington  Post 
editorial  of  today,  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  10.  1969] 

U.S.  Health  Untts  Reducing  Grants  fob 
Research  20  Percent 
(By  Walter  Sullivan)  '» 

All  research  grants  up  for  renewal  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  since  the  first 
of  this  month  are  bemg  cut  20  per  cent. 

Furthermore,  the  budget  of  one  of  those 
institutes,  that  of  General  Medical  Sciences, 
has  been  reduced  so  drsistlcally  that,  of  130 
flve-year  grants  coming  up  for  renewal  this 
year,  all  but  about  10  will  be  rejected. 

This  was  reported  yesterday  at  a  meeting 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society  here.  The 
curtailment  of  grants  was  then  confirmed 
by  a  spokesman  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

Dr.  Philip  Handler,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  predicted  that 
when  the  impact  of  these  developments  was 
felt  in  the  universities  and  medical  schools 
during  the  final  months  of  this  year,  "panic" 
was  likely  to  prevail  in  some  of  these  institu- 
tions. 

RESXARCH     CENTERS     NOTITIEO 

Earlier  In  the  week,  19  clinical  research 
centers  across  the  country  received  letters 
from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  noti- 
fying them  that  funds  for  their  continued 
operation  might  not  be  forthcoming. 

Behind  these  cuts  in  research  support  are 
two  developments. 

First,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
warned  to  anticipate  a  possible  cut  of  $3.5- 
bllUon  in  the  Federal  budget  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  Is  curtailing  its  si>endlng. 

Second,  funds  available  to  the  Institutes  and 
the  parent  agency,  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  are  being  shifted  to 
increase  support  for  medical  training  and 
large-scale  experiments  In  the  delivery  of 
medical  care  to  those  not  now  receiving  it. 

Dr.  Handler,  a  distinguished  biochemist, 
discussed  the  curtailment  of  the  grants  at  a 
symposium  on  the  relationship  of  science 
and  society  held  at  the  New  York  Hilton  as 
part  of  a  national  meeting  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society. 

Several  other  participants  joined  him  In 
expressing  dismay  at  the  sudden  curtail- 
ment. 

They  Included  Dr.  Philip  H.  Abelson,  the 
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editor  of  Science,  and  Dr.  Daniel  E.  Kosh- 
land,  professor  of  biochemistry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  Berkeley,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  session. 

The  spokesman  for  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  said  the  20  per  cent  cuts  were  not 
being  applied  until  a  grant  came  up  for 
renewal.  He  added  that  the  institutes  were 
making  "practically  no  new  commitments." 

He  noted  that  the  total  NIH.  budget  for 
research  grants  stood  at  $634-mllllon.  which 
is  $10  million  greater  than  that  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  last  July  and  $8-mllllon  less 
than  the  budget  proposed  by  the  last  Ad- 
ministration before  it  went  out  of  office  early 
this  year. 

However,  in  anticipation  of  curtailment 
later  this  year,  not  all  of  this  money  is  being 
committed. 

SPENDING  SHirrs 

On  the  other  hand,  the  institutes'  proposed 
expenditures  for  increasing  and  improving 
health  manp>ower  has  Jumped  from  $206- 
mllUon  for  the  last  fiscal  year  to  $247-mlIllon 
for  the  current  one.  Spending  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  for 
research  and  development  in  health  services 
is  to  rise  from  $41.9-milllon  to  $44.9-million. 

The  same  department's  budget  for  com- 
prehensive health  plans  and  services  would 
go  from  $187-mlllion  to  $212-million.  For 
regional  medical  programs,  it  would  rise  from 
$83-mllllon  to  $l20-mlllion. 

Dr.  Koshland  remarked  after  yesterday's 
session  that  a  shift  in  the  direction  of  medi- 
cal spending,  such  as  that  reflected  in  the 
above  figures,  could  be  justified  if  it  were 
planned  ahead  of  lime  and  carried  out  in  a 
less  abrupt  manner. 

Dr.  Handler  said  whole  university  depart- 
ments— for  example,  in  microbiology — would 
be  catastrophically  affected  by  the  sudden 
termination  of  Federal  support  for  their 
graduate  students  and  some  of  their  pro- 
fessors. 

In  an  unrelated  presentation.  Dr.  Abelson 
dealt  with  this  countrj's  increasing  depend- 
ence on  Imported  raw  materials. 

He  predicted  that,  within  a  decade,  the 
centers  of  world  finance  would  have  shifted 
from  the  United  States  to  Germany. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  14,  19691 
Institute  to  Kill  Cancer  Monkeys:  Short- 
age  OF   Funds   Blamed    in    Death   of   380 
Animals 

(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck  Jr.) 

Washington,  September  14. — A  major  re- 
search program  at  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute has  been  forced  to  order  380  valuable 
monkeys  killed  because  of  a  shortage  of 
funds. 

The  monkeys  were  born  about  five  years 
ago,  they  were  Inoculated  with  material  from 
human  cancers  suspected  of  being  caused  by 
virtises.  The  animals  were  to  be  kept  alive  for 
at  least  seven  years  while  scientists  studied 
them  for  any  signs  of  cancer  development. 

From  what  scientists  know  of  cancer,  they 
would  not  suspect  malignancies  to  develop  in 
any  of  the  animals  within  five  years.  Thus, 
the  monkeys  are  being  killed  Just  at  the  point 
at  which  they  might  have  helped  scientists 
to  learn  whether  viruses  cause  cancer  in 
humans. 

$2-MILLI0N    investment 

Besides  their  value  to  research,  the  mon- 
keys represent  a  considerable  financial  In- 
vestment to  the  institute,  one  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  It  costs  about  $3  a  day 
to  care  for  each  animal.  Over  a  span  of  five 
years,  this  totals  more  than  $2-milllon. 

Early  this  year,  the  institute  had  to  give 
away  about  500  other  monkeys  to  research 
centers  that  could  afford  to  keep  them.  These 
animals  represented  about  half  of  a  breeding 
colony  that  was  considered  particularly  Im- 
portant to  the  research  program. 

Dr.   FYank   J.   Rauscher   Jr.,   an   associate 


scientific  director  of  the  institute  and  head 
of  its  cancer  virus  program,  confirmed  in 
a  recent  interview  that  he  had  ordered  the 
cutback  in  the  size  of  the  monkey  colony. 
He  added  that  a  shortage  of  funds  had  cur- 
tailed some  current  projects  and  had  limited 
the  program's  ability  to  explore  new  fields. 
Dr  Rauschfr  also  said  he  believes  it  Is 
propter  that  the  program  should  have  to  com- 
pete with  other  research  efforts  lor  Federal 
funds.  And  he  suggested  that  the  program 
ought  to  be  In  a  good  position  because  of  the 
progress  it  has  made  in  recent  years  and  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  cancer  as  a  health 
problem. 

GRANT   FROM    CONGRESS 

The  miiltimllUon-dollar  search  for  human 
cancer  viruses  was  started  about  five  years 
ago  with  an  Initial  grant  of  $10  million  from 
Congress. 

Viruses  are  known  to  be  the  causes  of  many 
types  of  animal  cancer  and  clrciomstantlal 
evidence  has  suggested  that  this  is  also  true 
of  some  cancers  in  humans. 

Doctors  close  to  the  program  believe  the 
search  for  human  cancer  viruses  is  coming 
to  fruition.  The  search  for  these  still -hjpo- 
thetlcal  villains  has  Involved  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  research  studies.  Research  with  pri- 
mates is  only  a  part  of  It,  but  an  important 
part. 

Although  few  types  of  virus  have  been  sus- 
pected of  contributing  to  cancer  in  humans, 
the  final  proof  has  been  difficult  to  obtain. 
This  is  partly  becavise  it  is  morally  impossible 
to  Inject  human  beings  with  suspected  can- 
cer viruses. 

BENEFITS  SEEN 

To  get  around  that  problem,  research 
workers  have  turned  to  man's  close  relatives 
In  the  animal  kingdom.  If  monkeys  infected 
with  viruses  from  human  cancers  developed 
the  same  t\-pe  of  cancer  themselves,  this 
would  be  impressive  evidence. 

Fvuthermore,  the  growth  of  such  viruses  in 
the  animals  could  help  provide  large  quanti- 
ties of  viruses  for  further  research  and  de- 
velopment of  experimental  vaccines. 

Dr.  Rauscher  said  research  in  the  last  sev- 
eral years  has  all  but  erased  suspicion  about 
a  group  of  viruses  called  adeno-viruses,  and 
has  fixed  it  on  other  types,  some  of  which 
were  not  6usp>ected  when  the  program  began. 

Among  these  are  viruses  of  the  herpes  type; 
tliey  are  related  in  structure  and  chemistry 
but  are  not  identical  to  a  virus  that  causes 
cold  sores. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post, 

Sept.   10,  1969] 

Fund  Cut  Dismays  Scientists 

(By  Victor  Cohn) 

New  York,  September  10. — Tlie  president 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  today 
predicted  "panic  in  medical  schools  all  over 
the  covintry"  because  of  a  new  and  sudden  20 
per  cent  cut  in  all  National  Institutes  of 
Health  research  grants  up  for  renewal  this 
month. 

The  cutback — which  NIH  disclosed  to 
medical  schools  with  little  fanfare  several 
weeks  ago — is  effective  Immediately  and  will 
save  "something  under  $100  million,"  ac- 
cording to  an  NIH  sotirce. 

The  reductions  were  forced  by  President 
Nixon's  recent  order  to  cut  $3.5  billion  from 
federal  agencies'  fiscal  1970  budget  requests, 
which  have  not  been  acted  on  by  Congress. 

These  cuts  come  on  top  of  news  that  NIH 
may  shut  off  financing  soon  on  19  clinical 
research  units,  advanced  medical  care  proj- 
ects in  major  medical  centers,  to  save  some 
$4  million. 

The  new,  far  more  drastic  and  definite 
action  is  Just  one  part  of  what  the  National 
Academy's  president.  Dr.  PhlUp  Handler, 
called  a  "crisis  facing  all  American  science" 
because  of  cuts  in  federal  financing  for  edu- 
cation and  research. 


Thai  crisis  concerned  two  bodies  here  to- 
day, the  American  Chemical  Society,  where 
Handler  spoke,  and  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Sciences,  which  held  a  special  meeting  on 
the  subject. 

Budget-cutting  has  been  "going  on  for 
three  or  four  years,"  said  Dr.  Irving  Selikoff 
of  Mount  Sinai  Hospital.  NY.,  president  of 
the  New  York  Academy,  "and  damage  is  now 
being  built   into  American  science." 

The  main  effect,  many  speakers  agreed,  is 
on  young  men  and  women  who  want  to  start 
careers  in  physical,  biological  or  medical  sci- 
ences. 

"The  cuts  are  having  a  demoralizing  effect, 
shutting  the  way  to  science  for  many,"  said 
Nobelist  Dr.  Albert  Szent-Gyorgyi,  director 
of  the  Instltvite  for  Muscle  Research  at 
Woods  Hole,  Mass.  Working  on  cancer,  he 
himself  has  lost  NIH  support  because  of  the 
cuts,  and  now  has  a  National  Science  Foun- 
dation grant  letting  him  work  "caily  with 
my  two  hands.  I  have  to  refuse  all  young 
students  who  want  to  start  cancer  research 
in  my  laboratory." 

Shutting  off  training  of  young  scientists 
and  doctors  "is  false  economy,  it's  selling 
our  future  short."  Handler  said.  "Take  the 
NIH  cuts.  If  a  microbiology  department  has 
40  graduate  students  getting  stipends,  and 
all  of  a  sudden  It  has  zero,  it's  panic  today. 
The  cuts,  said  Selikoff,  are  severely  damag- 
ing both  the  training  of  doctors  and  improve- 
ments in  medical  care. 

"I  read  about  Secretary  Pinch  talking  of 
the  need  for  doctors  and  improvements  in 
training  and  care,"  he  said.  "Tlien  I  turn 
around  and  find  funds  for  medical  education, 
medical  facility  construction  and  more  are 
all  cut.  There  are  medical  residency  programs 
in  institutions  from  New  York  to  California 
that  are  no  longer  being  funded" 

Dr.  Lloyd  Mintz,  Columbia  University 
astrophysicist  and  the  New  York  academy's 
president-elect,  estimated  that  US.  physical 
science  research  is  down  20  per  cent  in  the 
past  year  "if  the  experience  in  our  laboratory 
is  typical  and  I  think  it  is." 

Speakers  said  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, key  federal  agency  supF>ortlng  basic 
science,  has  received  "little  encouragement" 
from  congressional  sources  in  its  drive  to  re- 
store some  of  its  fiscal  1970  funds.  The  House 
Independent  Offices  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, headed  by  Rep.  Joe  Evlns  (D-Tenn.) 
recently  cut  NSF's  $500  million  request  by 
$80  million,  leaving  the  agency  at  about  Its 
1969  level — but  not  coping  with  inflation 

Szent-Gyorgyi,  with  Mintz,  blamed  "huge 
military  spending  and  military  control  over 
the  economy"  for  science  and  higher  educa- 
tion s  plight 

But  Industry  has  failed  to  support  new 
methods  too,  said  Dr.  Philip  Abelson.  editor 
of  Science.  Because  of  lack  of  development 
of  new  industrial  processes — as  well  as  ag- 
gressive selling — the  United  States  is  "in 
danger  of  losing  industrial  leadership  and 
facing  national  insolvency,"  he  said. 

Two  Scientists  .Assail  Milttary, 
Arms  Studies 

New  York,  September  10. — Two  Nobel 
Prize-winning  American  scientists  made  blis- 
tering attacks  on  militarism  and  chemical 
warfare  today  and  called  for  a  fresh  look  at 
national  priorities. 

The  charges  were  leveled  bv  Dr.  George 
Wald,  a  renowned  Harvard  biologist  and  re- 
cent spokesman  for  turned-off  youth,  and 
Dr.  Albert  Szent-Gyorgyi.  who  discovered 
vitamin  C  and  is  credited  with  major  contri- 
butions in  biology. 

Wald  called  on  scientists  to  stop  working 
on  the  "technology  of  death  and  destruction" 
and  America's  "chemical  chamber  of  hor- 
rors"— napalm,  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons, defoliants  and  herbicides. 

Speaking  to  an  American  Chemical  Society 
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audience,  Wald  said  he  was  asked  by  the 
Army's  Edgewood  Arsenal  in  Maryland  a  year 
ago  to  work  on  temporary  blinding  agents. 

"I  was  called  and  told.  You  know  a  lot 
about  the  chemlst-y  of  vision.  (Wald  got  his 
Nobel  Prize  in  this  field).  You're  Just  the 
man  we  want  to  consult  with  us" 

He  said  he  answered  that  he  wouldn't  work 
on  agents  to  harm  people  and  was  told: 
"Wouldn't  you  rather  blind  them  than  kill 
them?" 

But,  Wald  said,  'The  weapons  would  Just 
be  used  to  blind,  then  n.ill  by  other  means, 
just  as  tear  gas  is  used  in  Vietnam  to  smoke 
people  out  so  they  can  be  attacked  by  other 
weapons." 

(At  Edgewood.  an  information  officer  said: 
"We  have  no  blinding  agents  period.  Any 
tear  gas  would  render  one  temporarily  inca- 
pacitated as  far  as  the  ability  tc  see  is  con- 
cerned. It's  irritating  to  the  eye.  naturally. 
In  a  matter  of  minutes,  the  eye  is  back  to 
normal. 

Wald — never  a  political  figure — came  to  na- 
tional attention  last  spring  when  he  ad- 
dressed Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy students  at  a  'research  stoppage"  called 
to  protest  military  work  on  campuses. 

Yesterday  he  described  napalm,  used  in 
Vietnam,  as  "the  most  brutal  and  destruc- 
tive" weajJdn  that  has  ever  been  created." 

"The  cuiTy  reason  I  think  people  use  it  Is 
that  they  aren't  in  position  to  watch  Its 
consequences.  "  he  commented. 

The  United  States,  he  added,  is  now  guilty 
of  what  World  War  I  anti-German  propa- 
ganda called  "schrecklichkelt";  frightful- 
ness.  "As  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  now  no 
weapon  and  no  means  of  war  that  our  Amer- 
ican Army  is  not  prepared  to  use.  I  know 
of  no  restraints  on  the  ground  of  humanity 
or  sparing  of  civilians  that  now  guide  our 
American  policy, 

"And  our  students  and  children  and  young 
people  everywhere  are  telling  us  about  it. 
Our  children  don't  like  the  world  we  have 
prepared  for  them  and  they  don't  see  a 
future  ahead." 

Most  of  Wald's  audience  stood  and  ap- 
plauded wildly  althovigh  there  were  few  lis- 
teners under  30. 

The  meeting's  chairman  had  called  Wald 
"one  of  the  few  people  who's  clearly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  scientific  establishment  who's 
also   trusted   by    those   under  30." 

Szent-Gyorgyl  spoke  to  a  conference  called 
by  the  New  York  Academy  of   Sciences. 

"Armies  always  tend  to  grow  and  become 
more  powerful,"  he  said.  "In  the  end.  they 
serve  their  own  interest  more  than  that  of 
their  country,  swallowing  up  half  of  the  na- 
tional Income  and  creating  incidents  which 
make  them  needed. 

"Armies  are  afraid  of  one  thing  only: 
peace,  which  makes  them  superfluous.  So 
they  spread  the  spirit  of  distrust  and  hos- 
tility. 

"Armies  tend  to  transform  the  whole  world 
into  a  garrison.  They  are  the  curse  of  man- 
kind, a  blot  on  the  face  of  human  culture, 
an  inherent  threat  to  peace." 

"The  basic  trouble  is  that  the  Army  con- 
verts all  results  of  science  into  means  of  de- 
struction," he  continued.  "We  scientists  have 
achieved  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  nervous 
activity;  the  Army  makes  nerve  gases  with  it. 
We  achieved  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  na- 
ture of  infectious  diseases;  the  Army  makes 
bacterial  warfare  of  It.  We  disclosed  the 
hidden  energies  of  the  atom,  and  the  Army 
has  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  extinction 
with  it.  and  the  great  public  blames  us 
scientists  for  all  this. 

"If  there  is  anything  we  have  to  tell  ur- 
gently to  the  public  it  is  that  this  conver- 
sion of  scientific  results  into  means  of 
mass  slaughter  and  destruction  must  stop." 

The  Fiscal  Knipe  o.v   NIH  Research 
The  fiscal  knife  which  the  administration 
says  it  is  forced  to  wield  because  of  inflation 


and  Vietnam  cut  Into  medical  research  last 
week.  Taking  its  place  among  the  agencies 
whose  funds  are  either  being  cut  or  pared  by 
President  Nixon's  call  for  a  $3.5  billion  reduc- 
tion in  1970  budget  requests  is  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  Total  spending  on  med- 
ical research — In  hospitals,  universities  and 
the  NIH  Bethesda  labs — will  be  down  from 
$1.93  billion  to  $1.64  billion,  a  cut  of  $290 
million. 

Although  medical  and  scientific  research- 
ers are  often  inclined  to-  be  a  wolf!  wolf! 
crowd  whose  sheep  are  not  only  under  no 
attack  but  are  often  overfat  to  begin  with, 
the  abruptness  of  the  present  NIH  out  does 
suggest  that  a  wolf  Is  near.  Most  immediately 
affected  by  the  cut  will  be  19  clinical  re- 
search centers.  In  a  style  similar  to  its  clos- 
ing of  59  Job  Corps  centers  earlier  this  year, 
the  administration  expects  to  save  money. 
But  havings  aside,  where  will  the  doctors  go 
who  have  been  conducting  the  research  at 
the  19  centers?  What  about  the  diseased  pa- 
tients wlio  will  be  phased  out  because  money 
has  run  out?  Or  the  millions  of  future  sick 
people  who  will  not  benefit  tomorrow  because 
research  into  their  particular  disease  was  cut 
off  today?  In  one  area  alone,  .an  estimated 
30,000  infants  die  every  year  in  the  period 
Immediately  surrounding  delivery  because 
basic  research  is  not  fully  advanced  in  this 
area. 

Aside  from  the  research  that  is  to  be 
stopped  tvlthout  waiting  for  results,  medical 
schools — with  a  heavy  leaning  on  the  govern- 
ment for  research  grants — will  also  be  hit, 
both  students  and  faculty.  The  danger  of 
turning  off  the  medical  research  motor  is  that 
it  is  not  so  easily  started  again.  It  is  trtie, 
the  19  canters  to  be  closed  have  only  a  hand- 
ful of  patients,  but  this  is  where  basic  bio- 
medical research  begins.  It  then  fans  out  to 
advance  research  and,  often,  eventual  use  in 
the  medical  community. 

It  has  long  been  a  question  whether  medi- 
cal schools  and  research  clinics  should  have 
let  themselves  become  so  dependent  on  fed- 
eral funds  in  the  first  place;  but  few  other 
resources  exist,  either  among  fovmdations, 
which  generally  do  not  support  medical  re- 
search, or  the  drug  companies,  which  by  the 
nature  of  things  are  in  the  business  more 
for  profit  than  public  service. 

Although  the  Senate  can  appropriate  more 
money  for  NIH  than  the  administration  re- 
quests, this  does  not  mean  the  administra- 
tion must  or  will  spend  it.  Aside  from  the 
medical  research  programs  themselves,  what 
suffers  also  in  this  abrupt  fund  cut  is  the 
administration's  sincerity  in  facing  the 
health  crisis.  "The  nation  is  faced  with  a 
breakdown  in  the  delivery  of  health  care,"  it 
said  only  two  months  ago  in  a  major  White 
House  report.  Now,  it  seems,  in  order  to  save 
money  tbat  could  be  saved  in,  say,  cutting 
back  on  aircraft  carriers  or  bombers,  the  ad- 
ministration is  helping,  not  relieving,  the 
breakdown.  In  putting  the  fiscal  knife  to 
medical  research,  the  recovery  may  take  a 
lot  longer  than  the  original  cutting. 


FORTY-THREE  HOUSE  MEMBERS 
CALL  FOR  MANDATORY  EXTRADI- 
TION OF  HIJACKERS 

I  Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  liis  re- 
marks.^ 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  43  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
today  intrcjduced  a  concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  United  States  to  seek  bilateral 
agreemwits  with  as  many  nations  as  pos- 
sible for  mandate i-y  extradition  of  air- 
plane hijackers  to  the  flag  country  of  the 
hijacked  aircraft  for  prosecution. 

The  resolution  states  that  hijacking  of 


commercial  aircraft  will  cease  only  when 
an  international  agreement  is  reached 
that  recognizes  hijacking  as  a  "vicious 
international  crime  '  and  provides  effec- 
tive machinery  for  prosecution  of  the 
hijacker. 

The  resolution  notes  that  the  Tokyo 
Convention  .signed  by  the  United  States 
and  34  other  nations  condemns  hijacking 
but  does  not  provide  for  extradition  of 
the  hijackers. 

The  Air  Line  Pilots  Association  of 
America  and  the  International  Fedeia- 
tion  of  Airline  Pilots  Associations,  which 
has  its  headquarters  in  Paiis,  have  en- 
dorsed the  resolution. 

There  have  been  70  attempted  hijack- 
ings of  domestic  aircraft  in  the  United 
States  since  1961. 

Of  these  51  have  been  successful  with 
all  but  one  going  to  Cuba.  Forty-three  of 
the  51  hijackings  involved  American 
commei-clal  carriers  and  eight  involved 
general  aviation. 

Theie  have  been  26  foreign  air  carriers 
hijacked  to  Cuba  during  the  same  period 
and  another  25  air  carriers  were  hijacked 
to  foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba. 

This  call  for  House  action  was  prompt- 
ed by  the  recent  hijacking  of  a  Trans 
World  Airlines  Boeing  707  to  Syria  by 
Arab  guerrillas.  The  resolution  condemns 
Syria  for  continuing  to  detain  two  Israeli 
passengers  taken  from  the  American  hi- 
jacked ship. 

It  urges  mandatory  extradition  of  all 
hijackers— including  those  who  seefc  po- 
litical asylum  but  stipulates  that  prose- 
cution can  be  only  for  the  crime  of  hi- 
jacking imder  such  extradition. 

Besides  myself,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  spon- 
sors of  the  resolution  are: 

Representatives  Joseph  P.  Addabbo.  of 
New  York;  Glenn  M.  Anderson,  of  Cali- 
fornia; Mario  Biaggi,  of  New  York: 
George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  of  California;  Joel 
T.  Broyhill,  of  'Virginia:  John  'W. 
Byrnes,  of  'Wisconsin:  Frank  M.  Clark, 
of  Pennsylvania;  James  J.  Delaney,  of 
New  York:  John  N.  Erlenborn,  of 
Illinois;  Samuel  N.  Friedel,  of  Mary- 
land; James  G.  Fulton,  of  Penn- 
sylvania: Nick  Galifianakis,  of  North 
Carolina;  Seymour  Halpern,  of  New 
York:  James  F.  Hastings,  of  New 
York:  Margaret  M.  Heckler,  of  Massa- 
chusetts: Craig  Hosmer,  of  California: 
James  J.  Howard,  of  New  Jersey:  Hast- 
ings Keith,  of  Massachusetts:  Edward  I. 
Koch,  of  New  York:  James  R.  Mann,  of 
South  Caixjlina;  Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  of 
Hawaii:  Abner  J.  Mikva,  of  IlUnois: 
Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  of  Pennsylvania: 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.  of  Massachusetts: 
Richard  L.  Ottinger,  of  New  York; 
Thomas  M.  Pelley,  of  Washington; 
Claude  Pepper,  of  Florida:  Bertram 
Podell,  of  New  York:  Howard  W.  Pol- 
lock, of  Alaska:  Thomas  M,  Rees,  of  Cal- 
ifornia: Fred  B.  Rooney,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania: Charles  W.  Sandman,  of  New 
Jersey:  James  H.  Scheuer,  of  New  York: 
Robert  O.  Tiernan,  of  Rhode  Island: 
John  V.  Tunney,  of  California:  Joseph 
P.  ViGORiTo,  of  Pennsylvania;  G.  William 
Whitehurst,  of  Virginia:  Lawrence  G. 
Williams,  of  Pemisylvania:  John  Wold, 
of  Wyoming:  Lester  L.  Wolff,  of  New 
York;  John  W.  Wydler,  of  New  York; 
and  Louis  C.  Wyman,  of  New  Hampshire. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  ASSIST  SECRET 
SERVICE  IN  PROTECTING  THE 
PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  Mcculloch  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  proposed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Tieasury  to  assist 
the  Secret  Service  in  its  assigned  task 
of  protecting  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  bill  would  prohibit  unauthorized 
entry  or  disorderly  or  disruptive  conduct 
in  or  near  any  temporary  Presidential 
residence,  such  as  the  Western  White 
House  in  San  Clemente,  Calif.  The  bill 
would  also  make  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
knowingly  and  willfully  obstruct  or  in- 
terfere with  a  Secret  Ser\ice  agent  in 
the  performance  of  his  protective  duties. 

By  making  these  acts  Federal  crimes, 
the  Secret  Service  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  arrest  violators  without  hav- 
ing to  rely  on  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officers  operating  under  the 
myriad  of  criminal  codes  in  the  50 
States  and  innumerable  localities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  verj*  strongly  that 
the  Secret  Senice— to  whom  our  Presi- 
dent's life  is  entrusted— must  be  given 
this  much  needed  authority  to  do  its 
job. 


AUTO 


MECHANIC    LICENSING    ACT 
OF  1969 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
PUCINSKI^ .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Halpern )  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
automobile  on  the  highway  is  a  potential 
instrument  of  death.  Senseless  &s  it 
seems,  more  Americans  are  killed  in  auto 
accidents  than  in  'Vietnam.  The  protests 
of  an  indignant  public  have  resulted  in 
new  tire  safety  standards  and  some 
grudgingly  conceded  automobile  safety 
features.  But  in  a  nation  of  100  million 
cars,  the  burden  of  responsibility  for  a 
vehicle's  safety  lies  just  as  much  with 
the  mechanic  who  services  it  as  it  does 
with  the  manufacturer  or  the  driver. 

Yet  evidence  suggests  that  one  out  of 
every  three  autos  sent  into  repair  shops 
Is  not  coming  out  properly  fixed.  Wheel 
alinements.  brakes,  transmission  trou- 
ble— it  does  not  matter  what  the  needed 
repair  is:  either  it  's  not  being  fixed  or 
it  is  being  fixed  unsatisfactorily.  And  the 
public  is  being  gouged  in  the  process — 
paying  $25  billion  annually  for  repairs. 

Who  are  these  mechanics  at  gas  sta- 
tions or  in  dealer  service  centers?  Are 
they  reliable?  competent?  legitimate? 
Are  auto  mechanics  even  trained? 

In  almost  everj'  phase  of  life  we  pro- 
tect the  consuming  public  by  demanding 
that  those  who  service  them  qualify  to 
practice  their  trade — through  rigorous 
testing  and  training.  Its  just  as  common- 
place for  a  plumber  or  beautician  to  be 
licensed  as  it  is  for  a  doctor  or  dentist. 
We  w^ould  not  dare  allow  airplanes  to  be 


fixed  by  anyone  other  than  thoroughly 
trained,  licensed  mechanics.  Yet  anyone 
with  a  monkey  wrench  can  call  himself 
an  auto  mechanic  and  hire  himself  out — 
even  though  the  risk  from  auto  accidents 
is  400  times  greater  than  risks  from  air 
travel. 

To  remove  further  suspicion  of  chi- 
canery, incompetence,  and  shoddy  repair 
work  among  the  Nation's  800,000  auto 
mechanics,  I  am  today  introducing  leg- 
islation aimed  at  encouraging  the  States 
to  license  motor  vehicle  mechanics  and 
set  up  training  programs  so  indi\iduals 
can  attain  specified  levels  of  competence. 

There  are  no  standards  or  guidelines 
at  present  for  allowing  the  public  to  dis- 
tinguish the  skilled  mechanic  from  the 
incompetent  one,  and  the  honest  me- 
chanic from  the  unscrupulous  chiseler. 

Where  the  mechanic  is  skilled  there 
should  be  no  question  as  to  his  ability 
to  meet  the  standards  that  would  be  set 
by  my  proposal.  It  sets  minimiun 
amounts  of  training  and  levels  of  skill 
which  mechanics  would  have  to  meet  In 
order  to  be  licensed. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  require  the 
establishment  of  grievance  procedures  so 
that  the  public  would  have  recourse 
against  imscrupulous  or  incompetent 
mechanics. 

And  what  about  the  mechanic's  em- 
ployer— the  owners  of  the  Nation's  400,- 
000  auto  sers'ice  centers?  Are  they  com- 
pletely honest  and  without  blame?  Many 
mechanics  are  also  owners,  but  often  the 
service  center  is  operated  by  a  business- 
man trying  to  make  a  dollar  by  any 
means  possible.  The  owners  of  the  33,000 
dealerships,  115,000  auto  repair  shops, 
212,000  gasoline  stations,  and  11,000 
small  reF>air  outlets  must  also  be  li- 
censed to  guard  against  malfeasance. 
Consequently,  I  am  presently  consider- 
ing alternative  approaches  for  the  licens- 
ing of  service  station  owners. 

The  licensing  would  be  done  by  the 
States,  as  they  now  register  motor  vehi- 
cles. However,  since  so  much  auto  travel- 
ing today  is  between  States,  the  Federal 
Government  should  play  an  active  role 
In  advocating  the  establishment  of 
stringent  licensing  requirements  in  the 
50  States. 

QUALTTT    OF   REPAIRS 

The  widespread  existence  of  unsafe 
autos  is  no  figment  of  the  imagination. 
Stories  abound  about  how  mechanics 
usher  cars  in  and  out  of  senice  centers, 
frightening  consumers  with  their 
dearth  of  know-how  when  perhaps  what 
ails  a  vehicle  could  be  fixed  with  a  25- 
cent  gasket. 

Repairs  are  simply  not  being  made, 
and  usually  the  consumer  pays  for  them, 
assuming  the  work  has  been  done. 

A  recent  Automobile  Association  of 
America  study  in  St.  Louis  surveyed  over 
6,500  repalis  done  on  2.000  vehicles,  and 
found  that  over  a  third  of  all  needed  re- 
pairs either  were  not  done  or  were  done 
unsatisfactorily.  It  -was  found  that  50 
percent  of  the  latest  model  cars  had  at 
least  one  serious  defect,  and  up  to  75 
percent  of  older  cai"s  were  defective.  See 
table  I. 

Repair  work  on  the  vehicles  In  the 
St.  Louis  survey  was  incredibly  lax,  with 


shocking  variations  in  quality  and  con- 
sistency. On  headlamp  adjustments,  72 
percent  of  the  repairs  were  not  accept- 
able by  AAA  standards:  on  front-end 
work,  57  percent  of  the  repairs  were  not 
acceptable:  between  20  and  26  percent 
of  steering  repairs  were  not  acceptable; 
and  17  percent  of  all  brake  work  was  not 
acceptable. 

When  the  AAA's  Missouri  afifiliate  re- 
checked  hundreds  of  the  unacceptable 
repairs,  the  results  were  still  not  satis- 
factory. Only  33  percent  of  the  rechecks 
were  now  acceptable,  while  36  percent 
were  poor  and  31  percent  were  bad.  See 
table  II. 

The  story  is  the  same  in  other  cities. 
A  diagnostic  center  president,  Glenn  F, 
Kriegel,  of  Denver,  told  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly, 
that  in  Colorado  it  is  more  than  likely 
repair  work  just  is  not  done,  even  if  the 
consumer  pays  for  a  mechanic's  seruces. 

In  Denver,  Kiiegel  testified  before 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart's  committee: 

Ninety  percent  of  the  autos  processed  juii 
after  clearing  their  semi-annual  Colorado 
inspection,  do  not  meet  regulation  headlight 
aim.  over  50  percent  have  alignment  or  sus- 
pension defects,  and  over  25  percent  have 
brake  system  defects. 

And  he  explained: 

Of  some  5,000  to  7,000  vehicles  returned  to 
his  shop  for  a  recheck.  only  a  very  minute 
percentage  .  .  .  has  been  repaired  per  manu- 
facturers specification  for  which  the  owner 
has  a  paid  repair  order. 

REPAIR    COSTS 

Paying  for  auto  repairs  that  are  not 
done  may  appear  an  unusual  form  of 
chicaner^',  although  numerous  com- 
plaints attest  to  its  prevalence.  But  re- 
pair costs  in  general  are  often  fraudu- 
lently manipulated  or  tied  to  a  ruthlessly 
monopolistic  pricing  system  rigged  by 
the  auto  manufacturers. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
reported  last  year  that  e\1dence  is 
mounting  that  many  car  o'wners  are 
being  victimized  by  poor  or  unnecessary 
auto  repair  work  and  excessive  charges. 
This  practice  is  commonly  kno'wn  as 
"scalping."  In  New  York  City,  a  study  of 
19  garages  showed  that  five  diagnosed 
a  motor  engine  defect  at  costs  from  zero 
to  $40  and  11  garages  turned  in  com- 
pletely false  diagnoses. 

The  pricing  system  I  referred  to  is  the 
anachronistic  flat-rate  system,  a  relic  of 
the  past  which  encourages  mechanics  to 
work  faster  so  they  can  earn  more.  Under 
this  decades-old  pricing  system,  mechan- 
ics are  paid  piecework  for  each  repair 
they  do.  "which  leads  to  time-sa\lng  de- 
\-ices,  low  quaUty,  and  cutting  comers  so 
the  mechanic  can  increase  his  salar>'. 

These  piece  rates  are  established 
through  manufacturer's  manuals,  which 
set  times  and  dollar  values  for  specific 
repairs. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  abuses  built  into 
this  so-called  incentive  sj'stem.  For  in- 
stance, manufacturers  insist  that  me- 
chanics adliere  to  the  manual  rates 
even  if  an  honest,  conscientious  me- 
chanic feels  a  repair  needs  additional 
work  to  guarantee  its  performance.  And 
insurance  companies  have  become  no- 
torious In  their  abuse  of  the  system, 
often  insisting  that  mechanics  dlscoimt 
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their  prices  if  they  want  the  carrier's 
business. 

It  is  a  vicious  cycle,  one  which  has 
caused  auto  repair  prices  to  rise  almost 
30  percent  in  less  than  a  decade. 

William  W.  Winpisinger,  general  vice 
president  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  and  Aerospace  Work- 
ers, says : 

The  customer  is  charged  not  for  what  he 
receives — and  the  mechanic  is  paid  not  for 
the  length  of  hours  he  actually  works — but 
according  to  the  rate  set  in  the  book. 

The  system,  the  union  official  explains, 
leads  to  shoddy  work  and  often  exorbi- 
tant prices  for  the  customer.  He  says: 

The  flat  rate  system  does  not  allow  the 
mechanic  any  time  to  do  the  checking,  diag- 
nosing or  trouble-shooting  on  the  customer's 
behalf. 

MECHANICS'    PROBLEMS 

This  dilemma  for  the  honest,  skilled 
mechanics  is  compounded  by  the  strange 
salary  formulas  dilTerent  shops  pay  them. 
Very  few  shops  pay  weekly  salaries  or 
even  Ijourly  wages.  Most  pay  mechanics 
at  50  pfijrcent  of  the  flat-rate  price  for 
work  done,  or  combinations  of  flat  rates 
and  hourly  rates. 

Only  14  percent  of  the  Nation's  800,000 
mechanics  are  unionized — making  decent 
wages  comparable  with  what  their  level 
of  skills  command  in  allied  industries 
today.  Most  are  lucky  to  earn  $6,500 
yearly — and  if  they  work  in  the  neighbor- 
hood gas  station,  earnings  may  be  less. 
It  is  only  the  mechanic  with  an  eye  on 
the  dollar  who  is  hustling  customers  and 
seeking  time-saving  devices  who  earns 
upwards  of  $10,000  yearly. 

Auto  mechanics  are  also  overloaded 
with  work — and  often  speed  up  repairs 
to  keep  abreast  of  incoming  cars. 

Motor  Age  magazine  estimates  that 
before  the  automobile  boom,  in  1950  the 
ratio  of  mechanics  to  vehicles  was  about 
1  to  80;  the  ratio  is  now  1  to  130,  and 
the  situation  is  getting  worse. 

It  is  also  disturbing  to  think  that  only 
35  percent  of  all  auto  mechanics  were 
trained  in  programs  approved  by  Fed- 
eral or  State  departments  of  labor. 

The  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists reports  that  of  the  relative  num- 
ber of  shops  it  has  organized,  only  30 
percent  of  the  owners  have  agreed  to 
establishing  apprenticeship  programs. 

Some  auto  manufacturers  have  me- 
chanic training  programs  to  assist  their 
franchised  dealers  in  meeting  their  needs 
for  mechanics — but  their  impact  has 
been  minimal.  For  example.  Ford  has 
40  training  centers  and  General  Motors 
maintains  30  centers  in  populated  areas. 

Estimates  suggest  that  by  1975  there 
will  be  close  to  120  million  vehicles  in 
America,  a  demand  that  would  require 
another  few  hundred  thousand  mechan- 
ics to  service  them. 

Where  will  this  labor  supply  come 
from?  Youth  has  long  been  fascinated 
by  automobiles,  and  mere  is  no  reason 
why  auto  mechanic  training  schools 
could  not  be  geared  for  today's  unem- 
ployed youth.  Unemployment  among 
boys  18  and  19  years  of  age  is  particu- 
larly high— rimning  to  20  percent  for 
black  and  8  percent  for  white  youth. 


These  young  men's  latent  skills  could 
be  carefully  utilized  if  the  400,000  auto 
sei-vice  centers  are  going  to  serve  the  Na- 
tion's motorists. 

Atiything  less  than  an  all-out  effort 
to  license  the  Nation's  auto  mechanics 
and  service  center  owners  then,  making 
them  responsible  for  the  safety  of  auto 
repairs  and  the  soundness  of  their 
charges,  would  be  a  blatant  omission  that 
Government  does  not  recognize  its  ob- 
ligation to  the  Nation's  consumers  who 
rely  on  auto  mechanics  for  necessary 
services. 

The  inertia  of  government  must  be 
overcome.  It  is  imperative  that  we  recog- 
nize the  need  to  license  auto-repair 
mechanics  and  promptly  set  reasonable 
standards  of  training  and  perfomiance. 

LEGISLATIVE    ANALYSIS 

Following  is  a  detailed  legislative 
analysis  of  the  proposed  Motor  Vehicle 
Licensing  Act: 

First,  the  legislation  recognizes  the 
importance  of  the  States  by  leaving  to 
them  the  actual  design  and  implementa- 
tion of  licensing  examinations  and  train- 
ing pi-Qgrams.  But  it  assumes  Federal  re- 
sponsibility for  insuring  the  safety  of  our 
highways  and  the  right  to  involve  Na- 
tional Government  in  an  instrument  of 
interstate  commerce  such  as  the  auto- 
mobile. 

The  bill  would  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  States  up  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  State  licensing  pro- 
grams. However,  it  would  emphasize  the 
vital  need  for  action  in  this  area  by 
withholding  a  portion,  10  percent,  of  the 
highway  trust  funds,  if  a  State  made  no 
effort  to  develop  this  safety  program.  The 
creation  of  more  and  more  highways 
would  be  an  activity  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  not  sanction  if  these  roads 
were  only  to  be  traveled  by  unsafe,  in- 
competently repaired  motor  vehicles. 

A  State  accepting  Federal  aid  for  its 
licensing  program  would  be  required  to 
submit  its  plan  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  approval.  The  Department  of  Labor 
is  particularly  suited  to  oversee  these  ac- 
tivities because  of  its  ongoing  program 
of  developing  voluntai-y  training  and 
licensing  guides  with  States,  private 
dealere,  truckers,  and  others.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  has 
developed  a  wide  expertise  in  this  subject 
matter  and  has  proved  most  effective. 

Several  standards  for  State  programs 
are  incorporated  in  the  legislation,  but 
it  is  envisioned  that  the  State  will  feel 
free  to  innovate  and  experiment  in  the 
creation  of  the  programs. 

A  minimum  amount  of  3  years'  train- 
ing is  set  out  with  the  undei-standing  of 
the  complexity  of  the  automobile  and 
the  need  for  extended  instruction  on 
both  a  theoretical  and  practical  level. 

A  requirement  for  some  type  of  on- 
going training  for  those  already  licensed 
derives  from  the  ever  changing  nature  of 
automotive  design.  A  competent  profes- 
sional in  any  field  must  keep  up  with 
the  state  of  the  art. 

A  specific  examination  should  be  re- 
quired, to  assure  a  uniform  standard  of 
qualification  has  been  achieved  by  in- 
dividuals i-egardless  of  the  number  of 
course  hours  recorded  to  their  credit. 
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Although  a  grandfather  clause  is 
tempting,  to  assui-e  the  continual  avail- 
ability of  mechanics  in  our  time  of  short- 
age, we  cannot  escape  the  need  to  ex- 
amine existing  professionals  to  assure  a 
general  level  of  competence.  However, 
a  practicing  professional  need  not  un- 
dergo any  trnmiltg  program  if  he  can 
pass  the  examination  within  1  year. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  a  procedure 
through  which  the  consumer  may  regis- 
ter grievances  against  licensed  mechanics 
and  subjects  the  accused  to  penalties.  The 
mere  accreditation  of  a  student  cannot 
assume  his  competent  behavior  once  he 
is  on  the  job.  It  is  hoped,  as  well,  that 
this  mechanism  will  be  encouraged  by 
those  in  the  field  in  order  to  develop  a 
new  feeling  of  respect  and  mutual  trust 
which  has  been  lacking  in  the  extreme 
between  the  consumer  and  the  repairman 
in  recent  times.  Rather  than  engaging  in 
the  usual  war  of  threats  or  a  costly  court 
proceeding,  both  parties  to  a  dispute  can 
immediately  and  simply  have  a  com- 
petent, objective  third  party,  who  can 
hear  their  dispute.  Such  a  grievance 
board  would  equally  represent  qualified 
experts  of  both  labor  and  the  public  to 
insure  fairness. 

The  need  for  a  program  of  periodic 
motor  vehicle  inspection  is  also  recog- 
nized as  an  integral  part  of  such  legisla- 
tion. The  consumer  must  do  his  part  to 
keep  up  his  automobile  if  he  is  to  demand 
equally  high  standards  from  the  mechan- 
ics who  work  on  his  car.  h 

COMPLEX    PROBLEM 

I  believe  the  scheme  of  State  action  I 
have  outlined  is  responsive  to  the  prob- 
lem, but  It  is  not  a  panacea.  The  safe  and 
inexpensive  repair  and  maintenance  of 
automobiles  is  not  an  easily  obtained  goal. 
The  complexities  of  the  auto  industry  re- 
quire the  active  interest  and  involvement 
of  many  parties  beyond  the  mechanic. 
The  dealers,  the  manufacturers  and  the 
driving  public  itself  bear  considerable 
responsibilities.  My  legislation,  therefore, 
approaches  one  facet  of  the  problem,  al- 
beit a  \1tally  important  one.  More  sig- 
nificantl5'.  I  hope  my  bill  will  be  a  first 
step  in  the  search  for  solutions  on  all 
fronts  and  the  initiating  spark  in  a  wide 
campaign  to  insure  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  care  for  the  machines  which 
carry  this  highly  mobile  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  insert  the  text  of  the 
bill  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

H.R.   13824 
A  bill  to  establish  a  grant-in-aid  program  to 

encourage  the  licensing  by   the  States  of 

motor  vehicle  mechanics 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Motor  Vehicle  Me- 
clianic  Licensing  Act". 

Sec.  2  Congress  liereby  declares  that  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  promote  public 
safety,  and  to  protect  consumers  and  to  that 
end  the  States  shall  be  encouraged  to  estab- 
lish programs  for  the  licensing  of  motor 
vehicle   mechanics. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  Motor  Vehicle"  shall  mean  any  ve- 
hicle driven  or  drawn  by  motor  power  man- 
ufactured for  use  on  the  public  streets,  roads, 
and  highways,  except  any  vehicle  operated 
exclusive  y  on  a  rail  or  rails. 
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(2)  "State"  includ«6  each  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(3)  "Motor  vehicle  mechanic"  means  any 
individual  who  repairs  motyor  vehicles,  either 
on  a  full-time  or  part-time  basis,  and  who 
receives  monetary  compensation  for  such 
repairs. 

(4)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Latx>r. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Each  State  shall  have  a  motor 
vehicle  mechanic  licensing  program  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  and  designed  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  approve  a  State 
motor  vehicle  mechanic  licensing  program 
under  this  Act  only  if  such  program— 

(A)  requires  appropriate  examination  of 
all  indlrtduals  operating  as  motor  vehicle 
mechanics  on  the  effective  date  of  the  mo- 
tor mechanic  licensing  program  in  such 
State  in  accordance  with  examinations  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  and  permits  any 
applicant  under  this  paragraph  who  fails 
such  examination,  upon  request,  to  be  given 
appropriate  training  and  reexamined  within 
one  year  of  the  date  of  the  first  such 
examination,  and  requires  any  applicant  who 
fails  such  reexamination  to  be  considered  as 
an  applicant  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  iB),  (C).and  iD)  ol  this  section. 

(B)  requires  a  minimum  of  at  least  three 
years'  training  as  a  condition  for  licensing 
as  a  motor  vehicle  mechanic  for  any  Indi- 
vidual who.  on  the  effective  date  of  the  motor 
vehicle  mechanic  licensing  program  In  such 
State  is  not  operating  as  a  motor  vehicle  me- 
chanic on  such  date 

(C)  requires  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  an  apprenticeship  and  training  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  Secretary  designed  to 
provide  the  training  required  by  paragraph 
(B)  of  this  subsection  and  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  a  program  of  advanced 
training  for  persons  licensed  under  such 
program. 

(D)  requires  appropriate  examination  of 
all  applicants  for  licenses  in  accordance  with 
examinations  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(El  establishes  procedures  for  the  proper 
consideration  and  disposition  of  allegations 
concerning  the  competence  of  any  individual 
holding  a  license  or  who  is  an  applicant  for 
a  license.  Such  procedures  shall  require  that 
the  initial  disposition  of  any  such  allega- 
tion be  made  by  a  board,  commission,  or  simi- 
lar body,  who  shall  contain  (among  others i 
members  representing  the  public  and  mem- 
bers who  are  licensed  motor  vehicle  me- 
chanics in  that  State. 

(F)  provides  for  appropriate  disciplinary 
action  in  the  case  of  any  individual  holding 
a  license  who  is  determined  not  to  meet 
standards  of  competence. 

(O)  requires  that  failure  of  a  licensee  to 
actively  operate  as  a  motor  vehicle  mechanic 
for  any  extended  period  of  time  may  result 
in  the  revocation  of  such  license. 

(H)  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
criminal  or  civil  penalties,  or  both,  for  in- 
dividuals operating  as  motor  vehicle  mechan- 
ics without  a  license. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay 
not  to  exceed  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  any 
State  motor  vehicle  mechanic  licensing  pro- 
gram approved  by  him  under  section  4  ot 
this  Act  (including  personnel  and  adminis- 
trative costs) . 

Sec.  6.  Federal  aid  highway  funds  appor- 
tioned on  or  after  January  1  of  the  third  cal- 
endar year  beginning  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  to  any  State  which  is  not  imple- 
menting a  State  motor  vehicle  mechanic  li- 
censing program  approved  by  the  Secretary 
in  accordance  with  tnls  Act  shall  be  reduced 
by  amounts  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  which  would  otherwise  be  appor- 
tioned to  such  State  imder  section  104  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  until  such  time  as 


such  State  Is  Implementing  an  approved  mo- 
tor vehicle  mechanic  licensing  program.  Any 
amounts  so  withheld  from  apportionment 
shall  be  reapportioned  to  other  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  provisions  of 
law. 

Sec.  7.  No  State  shall  receive  any  Federal 
assistance  under  this  Act  if  it  is  not  Imple- 
menting a  program  of  periodic  motor  vehicle 
inspection    approved    by    the    Secretary    of 


Transportation  In  accordance  with  section 
402  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 

Sec  8.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  any  State  from  establishing 
differing  classes  of  licenses  for  motor  vehicle 
mechanics  If  such  differing  classifications  are 
based  on  standards  which  are  uniformly  ap- 
plied with  respect  to  each  such  class  and  If 
such  classifications  and  such  standards  are 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


TABLE  l.-CARS  WITH  1  OR  MORE  POTENTIALLY  DANGEROUS  DEFECTS  ' 


Cars  tested 

Cars  with  1  or  more  defects. 
Percent 


1963 


991 

818 
92 


1964 


1.373 

1.135 

82.6 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968  ((ess 

than  bOO 
1968  miles) 


1,8?7 

1,491 
81.6 


1,780 

1,355 
76.1 


1,195 

725 
60.6 


IT 

360 
50.2 


41 

18 

43  9 


Total  cars  tested 

With  1  or  more  detects. 
Percent  . . 


I  Prepared  by  the  Auto  Club  ot  Missouil  ot  the  American  Automobile  Association. 

TABLE  ll.-QUALITY  OF  REPAIRS  CLASSIFIED  BY  TYPE  OF  REPAIRER  AND  CATEGORY  OF  REPAIR' 

|ln  percent) 


Garage  type  and  repair  classification        Brakes 


Aline- 
ment 


Lights 
(»im) 


Engine 


Ball 
ioints 


Steering         (Klier 


7,aM 

S.842 

>4.8 


Totals 


Dealers: 

Satisfactory 83  0 

Poor 1<  < 

Bad 2,6 

Repair  garages: 

Satisfactory - 88.0 

Poor -^~ —  7.5 

Bad ^ <-5 

Service  stations: 

Satisfactory 78.0 

Poor ---  l«-6 

Bad - 7.4 

Specislists: 

Satisfactory 89.  0 

Poor - 6.6 

Bad <•* 

Miscellaneous' 

Satislactory -  lOO.  0 

Poor^  <* 

Bad 0 

Total: 

Satisfactory — 83.0 

Poor 12? 

Bad -  4-S 


43.6 
41.0 
15.4 

28.2 
29.2 
42.6 

70.3 

27.0 

2.7 

84.5 
8.3 
7.2 

74.3 

21.8 

3.9 

85.0 
11.1 
3.9 

63  3 

24.4 

12.3 

39.8 
47.7 
12.5 

30.2 
21.4 
48.4 

75.2 

22.6 

2.2 

96.6 

3.4 

0 

84.3 

14.6 

1.1 

84.0 

14.8 

1.2 

68.4 
21.1 
10  5 

44.6 
39.8 
15.6 

24.8 
31.4 
43.8 

71.3 

26.1 

2.6 

96.3 

3.7 
0 

80.6 
15.5 
3.9 

83.0 
13.0 
4.0 

66.0 
22.9 
11.1 

52.3 
34.3 
13.4 

25.0 
29.2 
45.8 

62.3 

29.6 

8.1 

100.0 
0 
0 

92.0 
4.6 
3.4 

91.0 
9.0 
0 

73.1 

18.5 

8.4 

0 

100 

0 

0 

100.0 

0 

100.0 
0 
0 

100.0 
0 
0 

100.0 
0 
0 

100.0 
0 
0 

75.0 

25.0 

0 

43.5 
41.9 
14.6 

28.1 
28.4 
43.5 

71.3 

26.2 

2.5 

92.3 
5.6 
2.1 

78.2 

18.7 

3.1 

84.9 

11.9 

3.2 

65.4 
23  3 
11.3 

I  Prepared  by  the  Auto  Club  of  Missouri  of  the  American  Automobile  Association. 


SAN     JUAN'S     YOUNG     KING     WHO 
CLIMBED  TO  THE  MOON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico 
<Mr.  C6rdova>  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CORDOVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
saga  of  astronaut  Michael  Collins,  is  a 
poignant  chapter  of  a  boy  carnival  king 
in  San  Juan,  P.R.  I  am  sure  that  today 
is  an  appropriate  occasion  to  recount 
that  tale  and  I  am  privileged  to  include 
the  translation  of  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  August  7.  1969,  edition  of 
El  Imparcial,  of  San  Juan,  PR.,  as 
follows : 

S.\N   JUANs   Young   King   Who   Climbed   to 
THE  Moon 
(  By  Miguel  A.  Yumet  I 
What  I  am  about  to  tell  you  could  very 
well  fit  a  fairy  tale.  It  all  started  in  January 
1942,  in  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico.  Our  charac- 
ters, a  small  and  very  pretty  blonde  girl  and 
a  young  and  handsome  boy.  proudly  paraded 
through  the   crowds   arm   in   arm.   The   girl. 
Queen  Marymac  Malcolm,  the  king.  Michael 
Collins.  These  two  youngsters  were  to  preside 
and  represent  the  younger  generation  at  the 


1942  San  Juan  Carnival  Marymac  was  the 
daughter  of  the  then  Attorney  General  for 
Puerto  Rico  and  his  lovely  wife,  Michael  was 
the  son  of  General  Collins,  head  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  Mrs.  Col- 
lins. The  latter  couple  and  their  family  re- 
sided in  historical  Casa  Blanca,  quarters  for 
the  Commanding  General  of  the  Antilles, 
near  equally  historical  Morro  Castle,  in  San 
Juan. 

Angelina  Silva  de  Besosa  a  most  distin- 
guished lady  in  San  Juan's  society  circles  and 
social  director  of  the  Escambrbn  Beach  Club 
was  responsible  for  the  election  of  the  yotmg 
king  and  queen  of  this  social  club.  Along 
with  Jack  Bolivar,  also  very  well  known  in 
the  San  Juan  circles,  she  visited  Marymac 
and  Michaels  parents  to  get  their  approval 
of  this  honor  to  their  children. 

Since  1942  was  the  middle  of  the  war,  they 
decided  to  contribute  the  benefits  of  the 
coronation  ball  to  the  Civil  Defense  general 
fund. 

To  add  to  the  year's  carnival  splendor, 
every  other  social  club  in  the  capital  city 
agreed  to  have  Michael  and  Mar>-mac  preside 
over  their  Carnival  celebrations  Hence,  they 
were  proclaimed  king  and  queen  of  the  .San 
Juan  Carnival,  as  well  as  of  the  two  leading 
social  clubs:  'La  Casa  de  Espafia"  (The  House 
of  Spain)   and  The  Puerto  Rican  Club. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  1642  Children's 
Carmval  has  been  one  of  the  most  colorful 
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and  better-attended  in  the  city's  history. 
Michael  Ck>UlDS  wore  a  white  uniform,  while 
his  Queen  Marymac,  dressed  also  In  white, 
represented  peace.  The  court  was  compoeed 
of  handsome  Puerto  Rlcan  and  stateside  chil- 
dren, who  majestically  added  to  the  splendor 
and  authentic  flavor  of  the  Carnival. 

Who  would  have  foreseen  then,  that  this 
young  and  handsome  boy  with  the  passing 
of  years  was  to  become  an  international  hero, 
who.  In  1969,  with  two  other  brave  men 
would  set  out  to  conquer  successfully  the 
unknown  world  of  the  moon. 

The  Sunday  before  the  heroic  trip,  Michael 
Collins  with  his  wife  and  children  attended 
Mass  in  his  local  {>arlsh  church  and  received 
Holy  Communion.  The  priest,  because  of  the 
dangerous  space  mission  ahead  and  knowing 
of  Collins  christian  devotion,  gave  him  the 
Sacred  Host,  that  he  might  take  Holy  Com- 
munion in  space  the  following  Sunday. 

Michael  Collins,  the  young  king  of  the  San 
Juan  Carnival  in  1942,  became  a  part  of  the 
history  of  man.  We  as  Puerto  Rlcans  are 
proud  of  his  great  feat.  We  experience  a  shore 
of  his  great  glory.  How  thrilled  we  would  be 
if  Michael  Collins  were  to  come  back  to  his 
old  playground!  To  see  once  again  the  place 
where  he  lived  and  shared  the  Joys  of  his 
youth,  bis  playmates,  his  old  school  house, 
ttM  Acidemia  del  Perpetuo  Socorro,  the  old 
walls  that  encircled  his  home. 

This  family  was  dearly  loved  in  this  Island. 
In  that  same  year,  his  older  sisters  partici- 
pated In  the  Carnival  festivities  as  much  as 
their  brother.  One  of  them,  Virginia,  was 
maid  of  honor  to  the  Condado  Beach  Queen, 
Gloria  Carribn.  She  represented  the  Navy  and 
was  escorted  down  the  aisle  by  several  ladies 
In  waiting. 

Michael  Collins,  the  leading  character  In 
this  fairy  tale  that  started  in  1942,  climbed 
to  the  moon  In  1969,  now  more  than  a  junior 
carnival  king,  he  is  a  hero.  The  world  bows 
before  him.  The  heroic  feat  by  him,  Nell  Arm- 
strong and  Col.  Edwin  Aldrln.  Jr.,  his  com- 
panions of  the  Apollo  11  mission,  has  mar- 
velled humanity.  Because  of  them,  the  world 
has  become  closer  knit — all  human  beings, 
regardless  of  race  and  creed,  have  united  in 
singing  praise  to  them. 

We  ask  God's  eternal  blessing  on  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  whom  we  shall  always  re- 
member as  San  Juan's  boy  Carnival  King. 

Our  young  king,  the  world's  great  hero. 


CRISIS  IN  WORLD  STRATEGY:  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  A  VIETNAM  VICTORY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  for- 
mer soldier  in  the  U.S.  Army  during 
World  War  n  in  Europe  with  experience 
as  a  prisoner  of  war,  I  have  watched  our 
country's  military  involvement  in  the 
Vietnam  war  on  the  mainland  of  South- 
east Asia  and  its  lengthening  casualty 
lists  with  deep  concern  over  what  seems 
to  have  been  its  futility. 

While  the  situation  facing  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  has  called  for  a 
strategy  that  would  end  that  bloody  con- 
flict with  victory,  I  have  read  of  notiung 
reflecting  the  strategic  insight  that  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  so  brilliantly  exhibited 
in  the  conduct  of  th-"  Korean  war. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  keen  interest 
that  I  have  read  a  most  perceptive  ad- 
dress by  Gen.  Cao  Van  Vien,  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Staff  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  given  on  De- 
cember 18,  1968,  before  the  delegates  and 


observers  of  the  World  Anti-Communist 
League  Conference  in  Saigon. 

During  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  of  South  Vietnam, 
Gen.  Cao  Van  Vien  was  the  head  of  the 
military  office  of  the  President  at  the  In- 
dependence Palace  in  Ssiigon.  He  has  had 
extensive  training  imder  experienced 
French  officers  and  is  a  helicopter  pilot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  quality  of 
the  indicated  address,  I  quote  It  as  part 
of  my  remarks  and  commend  it  for  study 
by  cognizant  Members  of  Congress  and 
officials  of  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government : 

On  the  Necessity   op  a  Vietnam   Strategy 
(By  Gen.  Cao  Van  Vien) 

For  reasons  beyond  my  control,  I  am  faced 
tonight  with  the  great  honor  and  also  the 
great  challenge  of  speaking  to  you.  I  consider 
It  a  great  honor,  for  at  no  time  In  my  long 
career  ae  a  soldier  and  a  military  leader  have 
I  been  given  the  task  of  addressing  such  a 
distinguished  audience. 

The  topic,  which  I  have  chosen  for  tonight, 
of  course,  has  something  to  do  with  my  pro- 
fession. It  Is  the  problem  of  a  proper  strategy, 
which  we  of  the  Free  World  should  devise 
and  adopt  to  bring  the  Vietnam  conflict  to 
an  end.  successfully. 

In  the  olden  days,  when  war  was  stUl  the 
monopolistic  concern  of  emperors  and  kings 
and  a  small  number  of  captains  with  political 
ambitions.  Strategy  enjoyed  an  incomparable 
reputation  as  a  science.  It  was  considered  as 
an  essential  instrument  of  victory  or  the  very 
cause  of  defeat  in  all  miUtary  conflicts. 

Again  this  context,  one  easily  understands 
why  the  name  of  Karl  von  Clausewitz  ( 1780- 
1831)  became  a  household  word,  and  Sun- 
tze's  grow  to  be  venerated  In  both  East  and 
West.  Also  against  this  context,  one  appreci- 
ates why  Liu  Pel,  one  of  the  scions  of  the 
famed  Han  dynasty,  humbled  himself  three 
times  to  win  the  services  of  Kwon  Ming,  the 
most  remarkable  strategic  mind  of  the  Three 
Kingdoms  period. 

With  the  great  scientific  strides  made  by 
man  in  the  past  hundred  years,  however,  the 
nature  of  war  itself  appears  to  have  changed. 
Instead  of  a  confrontation  of  wills,  it  seems 
to  have  grown  Into  a  contest  basically  in- 
volving such  material  means  as  Industrial 
capabilities,  production  of  weapons,  and  oth- 
ers. In  the  present  day.  war  also  has  become 
total  in  character,  encompassing  all  aspects 
of  a  nation's  life  and  bringing  about  a  radical 
change  in  principles  guiding  Its  conduct. 

On  the  basis  of  history -making  develop- 
ment's m  the  recent  past,  one  can  say  that 
such  notions  as  military  doctrines,  strategies 
and  tactics  have  given  way  to  technical  In- 
ventions and  scientific  discoveries  as  poten- 
tial solutions  to  the  problems  created  by 
the  state  of  war.  ContempKDrary  history  In- 
cludes many  examples  pointing  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy at  Strategy  as  the  primary  war-win- 
ning factor. 

It  is  my  view  that  Prance  defeated  Ger- 
many in  World  War  I  not  because  of  a  better 
strategy  and,  thus.  Its  strategically  in- 
explicable victory  over  the  German  armies 
in  1918  includes  the  very  seeds  of  its  debacle 
twenty  years  later.  I  am  also  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Angelo-U.S.  Alliance  of  the  early 
forties,  after  saving  Western  civilization  from 
the  prospects  of  a  new  Dark  Age  made  more 
protracted  and  terrible  by  novel  scientific 
inventions,  forfeited  one  third  of  mankind  to 
Communism  In  the  decade  following  V-Day 
simply  because  of  the  non-existence  of  a 
proper  strategy. 

Let  me  also  tell  you  of  my  view  that  the 
Korea  and  Indochina  wars  ended  in  condi- 
tions unfavorable  for  the  Free  World  simply 
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because  It  did  not  have  a  proper  global 
strategy  to  counter  the  new  perils  engendered 
by  that  of  the  Communists,  which  is  beaed  on 
"revolutionary"  wars  and  "limited"  conflicts. 

In  the  case  of  the  present  Vietnam  crisis, 
too,  the  many  great  dlfflcultiee  encountered 
by  the  forces  of  FYeedom  should  not  be  traced 
to  our  lack  of  manpower  or  material  resources 
or  to  our  imwlUlngness  to  endure  hardship. 
They  should  instead  be  attributed  to  the 
absence  of  a  doctrine  that  should  encompass, 
as  the  enemy's  does,  all  fields  of  activities — 
political,  military,  economic  and  diplomatic — 
out  of  which  a  proper  military  strategy  may 
i>e  developed. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  coiu^e  that  if  such  a 
strategy  may  be  devised,  the  initiative  would 
be  ours  in  all  resi>ects,  and  one  of  Its  natural 
consequences  would  be  the  reduction  of  the 
enemy  to  the  defensive  and  the  limitation  of 
his  freedom  of  action.  But  before  I  mjiy  ven- 
ture a  few  Ideas  on  the  proper  strategy  to  be 
adopted  for  the  Vietnam  conflict,  let  us  first 
have  a  look  at  the  various  strategic  tenets 
that  were  developed  and  formulated  through 
the  ages,  and  some  of  the  main  points  of  the 
most  Important  and  lasUng  doctrines. 

In  the  words  of  nlneteen-century  author 
Karl  von  Clausewitz  "Strategy  la  the  art  of 
making  use  of  a  nation's  military  capabilities 
to  realize  its  political  objectives."  B4any  years 
later,  in  1939,  an  English  miUtary  student 
by  the  name  of  Uddell  Hart  and  a  French 
writer  by  the  name  of  Raymond  Aron  also 
gave  similar  definitions. 

In  my  opinion,  such  a  definition  is  rather 
narrow  in  scope  as  It  gives  too  much  impor- 
tance to  the  purely  military  aspects  of  a  con- 
flict and  too  little  consideration  to  what  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  (1768-1821)  referred  to  as 
the  'sacred  part"  of  strategy.  Without  this, 
strategy  would  be  nothing  but  the  totality  of 
war  techniques  at  a  given  time  and,  thus, 
would  Include  such  immovable  rules  as  may 
be  applicable  to  any  army,  anywhere  and  at 
any  time.  If  such  is  the  case,  there  cannot  be 
more  than  a  strategy.  Indeed,  strategy  cannot 
be  so  very  simple. 

Before  going  any  further,  let  me  try  first 
to  define  strategy  as  fie  art  of  influencing 
the  outcorne  of  a  conflict  of  wills,  especially 
through  the  use  of  force.  It  thus  ensues  that 
any  strategy  should  be  made  up  of  three  sep- 
arate parts:  (a)  the  planned  objective,  (b) 
the  means  available  for  Its  realization,  and 
(c)  the  plan  according  to  which  the  said 
means  are  used  for  Its  attainment. 

In  the  course  of  the  long  history  of  human 
conflicts,  there  have  been  devised  many  strat- 
egies and  strategic  doctrines.  I  shall  not 
mention  them  all.  though.  What,  I  think,  is 
of  Interest  to  us  the  present  moment  Is  the 
strategic  approach  the  Communists  have  been 
using — rather  successfully — In  their  avowed 
conquest  of  the  world. 

Communist  theoreticians  are,  of  course, 
many.  But  leading  them  all  are  Vladimir 
Ilylch  Oulianow  alias  Lenin  and  Josef 
Vlssarlonovlch  DJugashvlU  alias  Stalin.  Both 
men  were  known  to  consider  revolutionary 
wars  at  the  principal  means  of  realization 
of  their  global  objectives  and  they  have  pro- 
pKJsed  the  three  following  concepts:  unity 
among  the  people  and  armed  forces,  primary 
importance  of  the  rear,  and  psychological 
preparation  before  any  military  action  of 
importance. 

The  first  of  these  principles  has  had  its 
clearest  reflection  in  the  war  opposing  the 
Communist  and  Nationalist  forces  over  20 
years  ago  on  the  Chinese  mainland.  In  other 
revolutionary  wars,  which  take  place  in  small- 
er geographical  contexts,  the  second  princi- 
ple Is  of  the  greatest  Importance.  A  winning 
counter  strategy  must  therefore  Include 
measures  to  eliminate  base  areas,  as  they  are 
havens  Communist  troops  may  rest  and  re- 
cuperate to  prepare  their  next  moves  under 
the  safest  conditions.  So  far  aa  the  psycho- 
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logical  preparation  is  concerned:  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  is  nothing  new  as  it  has  been 
implemented  by  the  armed  forces  of  every 
country  but  the  Communists  have  on  the 
whole  attached  more  Importance  to  the  prac- 
tice than  non-Communist  countries. 

China's  Mao  Tse-tung  was  to  expand  and 
adapt  these  principles  to  the  particular  con- 
ditions of  Asian  and  African  countries  In  the 
late  forties  and  fifties  Through  his  many 
writings.  Mao  proposes  six  principles:  with- 
draw when  the  enemy  advances,  attack  when 
the  enemy  withdraws,  strategy  of  the  few 
against  the  many,  tactics  of  the  many  against 
the  few.  live  on  the  enemy's  supply,  and  let 
the  army  live  among  the  people  as  fish  in 
water 

But.  still  in  Mao's  view,  one  of  the  pre- 
requisites for  a  successful  prosecution  of 
revolutionary  wars  is  the  ability  of  the 
leaders  to  mobilize  the  people  politically. 
Said  he:  "What  is  political  mobilization? 
Political  mobilization  of  the  masses  requires 
that  the  people  and  the  armed  forces  be  well 
aware  of  the  political  objectives  of  the  strug- 
gle. Each  and  every  soldier  and  citizen  must 
fully  grasp  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  the 
war  effort  and  how  it  affects  him  personally  " 
It  thus  is  evident  that  Mao  pays  great 
attention  to  the  problem  of  mobilization  of 
the  masses,  allying  the  masses  closely  with 
the  armed  forces  and  using  man  as  the  main 
instrument  of  struggle.  Lin  Plao  was  to  de- 
velop the  Maoist  theory  and  use  it  as  the 
main  principle  guiding  the  conduct  of  the 
many  wars  Communist  China  has  been  a 
party  to. 

Lin  is  not  exactly  a  military  strategist  as 
his  contribution  to  martial  literature  con- 
sists merely  of  interpretative  articles  of  Mao's 
thoughts,  especially  since  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist leader  stopped  writing  on  military 
affairs  in  1941  As  Minister  of  Defense,  how- 
ever. Lin  once  sketched  Peking's  strategy  in 
a  long  newspaper  article  that  stressed  the 
importance  of  the  two  following  principles: 
unity  among  the  people  and  the  armed  forces. 
and  encirclement  of  the  townships  by  the 
countryside. 

In  the  Vietnam  war.  the  insurgents  have 
constantly  tried  to  apply  Lin's  principles. 
Thus,  if  we  are  to  resist  them  successfully, 
we  have  to  give  careful  consideration  to  these 
two  strategic  points  in  our  attempt  to  devise 
a  proper  counter-insurgency  approach. 

Against  Mao's  and  Lin's  strategic  thoughts, 
military  leaders  the  Free  World  over,  it  must 
be  said,  have  not  come  up  with  anything 
eflTective  enough  to  counteract  them.  What 
are  known  as  gradual  dissuasion  and  flexible 
response  have  proved  to  be  inadequate  and 
their  deficiencies  have  led  to  many  limited 
conflicts.  Such  conflicts  as  the  wars  lii  Korea, 
Indochina.  North  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and 
the  Congo,  and  such  crises  as  the  ones  in 
Hungary.  Cuba,  and  Berlin,  are  more  than 
adequate  proof  that  these  deficiencies  may 
very  well  gradually  erode  the  military  posture 
of  the  Free  World  and  tip  the  balance  in 
favor  of  the  Communists. 

Indeed,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  Moscow-Peking  axis  has  been  rather  suc- 
cessful in  nibbling  away  at  the  free  nations 
of  tht  world.  In  their  effort  to  enslave  man- 
kind, they  have  consistently  refused  to  di- 
rectly challenge  the  U.S.  but  have  tried  with 
different  degrees  of  success  to  convert  wars 
of  independence  into  anti-American  strug- 
gles. For  whoever  knows  that  this  indirect 
strategy  has  been  instrumental  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  West  from  continental  China 
and  a  considerable  part  of  Southeast  Asia, 
and  also  should  be  viewed  as  the  cause  of 
so  many  of  the  Free  World's  headaches  in  the 
Middle  East,  Latin  America,  and  Vietnam, 
its  efficiency  seems  beyond  question. 

At  the  base  of  this  indirect  strategy  is  the 
idea  of  establishing  a  security  margin  and 


of  attempting  to  enlarge  that  margin  while 
trying  to  reduce  that  of  the  enemy.  The 
larger  this  security  margin,  also  called  free- 
dom of  action  or  initiative,  the  more  varied 
the  tactics  one  may  employ.  Let  ub  look  at 
the  Vietnam  conflict  and  the  security  margin 
respectively  enjoyed  by  Washington  and 
Hanoi. 

For  many  years,  the  US  has  had  but  two 
choices:  either  to  continue  to  fight  with  self- 
imposed  restraints  or  hnlf-heartedly  as  it  is 
now  doing,  or  bring  the  war  to  North  Viet- 
nam and  be  ready  for  a  much  broader  conflict 
that  may  lead  to  World  War  III  Meantime, 
North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  (NLFl  of  South  Vietnam  may  assault 
the  American  embassy  In  Saigon,  encircle 
Khe-sanh.  attack  South  Vietnamese  cities, 
mine  such  Internationally  frequented  water- 
ways as  the  River  of  Saigon,  pound  at  mer- 
chant ships,  raid  and  mortar  hospitals,  mur- 
der hundreds  of  innocent  civilians,  and  kid- 
nap third  country  nationals,  without  pre- 
cipitating a  decisive  counterblow. 

Why  Is  that  so?  An  answer  to  the  question 
may  be  found  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
Communist  strategy,  which  is  one  encom- 
passing the  entire  world  and  whose  success 
or  failure  definitely  depends  on  certain  ex- 
ternal and  Internal  factors 

Vls-a-vls  the  outside  world,  the  Com- 
munists resort  to  all  forms  of  peaceful 
struggle.  For  whoever  may  not  be  convinced 
of  their  effectiveness,  a  quick  look  at  present- 
day  America  and  the  immense  domestic 
problems  created  by  the  Vietnam  war.  would 
be  enough  to  make  him  revise  his  opinion 
Communist  agents  the  world  over  have  re- 
peatedly appealed  to  the  American  people 
not  to  support  "this  dirty  war  "  and  by  doing 
so.  they  have  been  rather  successful  in  giving 
the  average  American  a  complex  of  guilt  that 
has  its  clearest  reflections  In  anti-war  move- 
ments and  the  number  of  U.S.  draftdodgers. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  international 
public  opinion  has  also  been  maneuvered 
to  create  as  many  difficulties  as  possible  for 
the  American  administration  within  the  U.S. 
through  what  may  be  called  the  political  and 
psychological  front  This,  as  a  rule,  takes  the 
form  of  continued  psychological  warfare 
actions  that  aim  at  ihe  erosion  of  popular 
confidence  in  Washington  in  the  handling 
of  the  simplest  domestic  development  which 
ostensibly  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Viet-, 
nam  conflict. 

In  the  implementation  of  the  indirect 
strategies,  however,  the  real  decision  is  sought 
more  often  than  not  at  the  level  of  the  local 
conflict  where  three  decisive  elements  are 
clearly  distinguished :  material  capabilities, 
moral  strength,  and  duration  of  the  fighting 
period. 

If  one's  material  strength  should  exceed 
ihat  of  the  enemy  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  other  two  factors  need  not  be  substantial. 
If  not.  one  should  be  well  motivated  and 
prepared  for  a  long  struggle.  These  factors 
Infltienced  Russian  strategy  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  in  Korea  but  results  varied  greatly  from 
one  case  to  the  other  because  the  U.S.  re- 
acted differently  in  each  instance. 

In  so-called  revolutionary  wars,  the  rebels, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  have  strong  military  means. 
They,  therefore,  have  to  think  of  their 
struggle  in  terms  of  years  and  decades,  hop- 
ing to  demoralize  their  opponents.  In  this 
context,  it  seems  only  a  matter  of  course  that 
such  a  conflict  always  is  fought  on  two 
equally  Important  planes:  the  military  plane 
and  the  psychological  plane 

In  the  present  situation  in  Vietnam,  all 
these  elements  are  clearly  in  evidence.  The 
lowering  morale  of  the  Communist  troops, 
which  was  very  high  in  the  early  years  of 
the  insurrection,  is  being  offset  by  an  increas- 
ing reliance  on  material  means.  And  although 
the  Hanoi  leadership  still  speak  of  continu- 
ing the  fight  for  another  decade  or  two.  indi- 


cations are  many  pointing  to  their  desire  to 
reach  a  decision  much  earlier  than  the  end 
of  this  century. 

With  all  of  these  points  in  mind,  I  have 
sketched  a  Vietnam  strategy  that  does  not 
claim  to  be  the  only  one  possible  at  this  time 
For  all  its  Imperfections,  let  me  enumerate 
Its  main  points  before  setting  to  the  task 
of  discussing  Its  merits  and  limitations  This 
strategy,  which  I  would  call  one  of  isolation. 
Includes  seven  steps : 

( 1 )  Separation  of  the  guerrillas  from  the 
local  population  so  that  their  infrastructure 
may  be  eliminated;  (2)  Isolation  of  the  local 
and  regional  troops  from  Main  Force  units 
so  that  they  may  not  rely  on  one  another 
and  be  more  easily  destroyed:  (3)  Neutraliza- 
tion of  in-country  base  areas;  (4)  Neutraliza- 
tion of  base  areas  in  neighboring  countries: 
(5 1  Establishment  of  an  anti-infiltration  bar- 
rier along  the  17th  Parallel  from  Dong-ha  to 
Savanuakhet:  (6)  Separation  of  the  en*»my's 
fron'i,  and  his  rear  by  an  amphibious  landing 
In  the  area  of  Vlnh  or  Ha-tinh;  (7)  Formula- 
tion of  a  Thal-Lao-Vlet-Khmer  alliance 

Most  of  the  measures  enumerated  are 
purely  military  In  character  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  solve  the  Vietnam  problem  en- 
tirely. Prior  lo  discussing  them  In  detail,  let 
me  once  again  emphasize  the  total  character 
of  this  our  conflict,  for  the  solution  of  which 
there  must  be  a  set  of  social,  economic,  and 
political  measures  likely  to  strengthen  our 
military  position  and  consolidate  our  gains 
on   the   battlefield. 

At  the  base  of  the  Strategy  of  Isolation 
should  be  our  unmitigated  adherence  to  the 
principle  of  service  to  the  people.  Only  if  the 
average  person  is  convinced  of  the  Govern- 
ment's good  intentions,  can  he  be  expected 
to  keep  away  from  the  Communists,  thus  de- 
priving them  of  the  opportunity  to  live 
among  the  people  as  fish  In  water  Only  then 
can  the  legitimate  administration  succeed 
in  eradicating  the  Communist  infrastructure 
in  the  villages  and.  in  so  doing,  wreck  the 
enemy's  strategy  of  encirclement  of  the  urban 
areas  by  the  countryside. 

In  order  to  isolate  the  enemy  from  the 
people,  the  administration  must  constantly 
make  a  many-pronged  effort  which  should 
not  only  result  in  better  security  and  well- 
being  for  the  masses  but  also  must  seek  their 
approval  and  allegiance,  thereby  reducing 
popular  grievances  and  depriving  the  insur- 
gents of  the  condition  mne  qua  non  for  fos- 
tering -subversive  warfare  in  hiding  among 
a  discontented  people  At  this  point,  I  should 
like  to  recall  the  observations  of  a  French 
WTiter  by  the  name  of  Roger  Trlnquier.  au- 
thor of  La  Guerre  Moderne  (Modern  War- 
fare), where  he  shows  himself  to  be  a  very 
shrewd  observer  of  military  developments  in 
modern  times.  Trlnquier  su.-^ests  among 
other  things  that  the  problem  of  revolution- 
ary- wars  can  only  be  solved  by  meeting  the 
peoples  aspirations  with  the  help  of  a  system 
of  cadres  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  public 
service. 

Before  going  further,  let  me  once  more 
go  back  to  Lin  Plao's  principle  of  encircle- 
ment of  the  townships  by  the  countryside, 
which.  I  think,  is  the  basis  of  the  Com- 
munists global  strategy  as  well  as  the  one 
they  follow  in  limited  conflicts.  Possibly  the 
single  exception,  which  confirms  the  general 
rule,  is  their  Tet  assault  >n  the  cities  c: 
South  Vietnam  but  they  might  have  em- 
barked on  that  road  with  the  hope  of  gaining 
control  of  the  countryside  as  a  bonus  pay- 
ment for  their  bold  attacks  on  the  cities. 

Against  such  a  strategy,  ours  also  should 
place  the  emphasis  on  the  countryside  We 
Vietnamese  should  devote  all  our  time,  ener- 
gy and  resources  to  the  Revolutionary  Devel- 
opment program  so  as  to  liberate  the  coun- 
tryside. In  this  undertaking,  the  Malaysian 
experiment  can  supply  us  with  many  valu- 
able lessons.  Like  the  Kuala  Lumpur  govern- 
ment,  ours   should   not   shirk   from   strong 
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measures,  especially  when  these  constitute 
the  only  answer  to  the  dlfflcult  problem  of 
population  control,  without  which  nothing 
may  bo  undertaken  to  Improve  their  stand- 
ard of  living  and  make  them  positively  loyal 
to  the  Republic. 

Militarily,  however,  the  liberation  of  the 
countryside  is  Inadequate  as  a  counter  in- 
surgency measure.  It  Is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  that  the  Corrmiunlst  military 
strategy  is  one  combining  g\ierrllla  and  clas- 
sical warfare,  using  local  »roops  for  small 
harassing  actions  and  large  units  Infiltrated 
from  North  Vietnam  for  their  major  oi>era- 
tions.  If  those  forces  should  be  permitted  to 
complement  one  another,  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict may  last  for  a  very  long  time,  indeed. 
For  this  reason,  if  we  should  simply  work 
1  toward  the  elimination  of  guerrilla  elements 
without  containing  the  flow  of  infiltrators, 
the  result  would  not  be  hard  to  predict.  In- 
filtration from  North  Vietnam  must  be 
checked  completely  if  the  Communist  threat 
Is  to  be  brought  under  control  In  the  South. 
It  is  my  view  that  air  raids  over  North  Vlet- 
n.^m  cannot  completely  Interdict  the  con- 
stant flow  of  arms  and  men  Into  South  Vlet- 
naru.  Something  else  must  be  attempted. 

Let  us  now  look  at  a  map  of  Asia  and  con- 
sider the  geographical  position  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Malaysia,  and  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
which  a^  one  point  or  another  in  their  re- 
cent histories,  have  been  faced  with  a  Com- 
munist-sponsored insurrection.  These  coun- 
tries are  either  archipelagoes  or  peninsulas 
connected  to  the  Asian  continent  by  a  nar- 
row neck  of  land.  As  Communist  Infiltra- 
tion naturally  came  from  the  sea,  the  antl- 
infiltration  task  was  made  much  easier  than 
in  Vietnam. 

In  the  case  of  our  country,  which  has  a 
long  land  frontier  to  the  West  as  well  as  an 
equally  extensive  coastline  to  the  East,  there 
are  many  natural  sea  and  land  corridors  of 
infiltration,  through  which  the  Communists 
have  been  able  to  carry  the  materials  of  war 
to  their  South  Vietnamese  accolytes  much 
more  easily  than  to  their  comrades  in  Ko- 
rea, the  Philippines  and  Malaysia. 

After  trying  many  formulas  to  curb  North 
Vietnamese  Infiltration,  the  allies  have  found 
none  to  be  adequate.  It  Is  my  view  that  a 
barrier  cutting  through  all  the  main  corri- 
dors of  infiltration  should  be  established 
South  of  the  17th  Parallel,  going  from  Dong- 
ha  in  Quang-tri  Province  to  the  Laotian  city 
of  Savannakhet  on  the  Lao-Thai  border.  Let 
me  also  tell  you  that  this  defensive  system 
should  not  be  a  Maginot  or  Siegfried-type 
line  or  a  curtain  of  barbed  wire.  Rather.  It 
should  be  a  system  of  operational  bases 
manned  by  about  three  divisions  of  troops, 
whose  task  would  be  to  eliminate  Communist 
elements  presently  warring  In  Southern  Laos 
and  threatening  South  Vietnam  and  Thai- 
land. 

This  project  of  a  barrier,  however,  would 
not  be  welcomed  by  the  neutralist  govern- 
ment of  Laos  as  it  can  be  construed  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  1962  Geneva  Agreement.  Should 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  tliis  undertak- 
ing be  insurmountable,  the  allies  in  Vietnam 
would  have  yet  another  option:  an  invasion 
of  the  southern  panhandle  of  North  Vietnam. 
Of  course,  as  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  does 
not  nurture  any  territorial  ambition,  such  an 
action  would  not  restilt  in  the  occupation  of 
North  Vietnamese  land.  The  landing  of  troops 
North  of  the  present  demarcation  line  be- 
tween the  two  Vletnams  should  simply  aim 
at  Imposing  a  solution  on  Hanoi. 

If  this  option  were  to  be  selecteti,  the  land- 
ing could  be  made  Just  North  of  the  18th 
Parallel  and  South  of  the  Song-ca  river.  In  the 
area  of  Ben-thuy  from  where  allied  troops 
could  push  through  to  Llnh-cam  and  Nape  or 
from  Llnh-cam  to  the  Mu-gia  Pass,  where  the 
enemy  is  known  to  concentrate  his  troops  for 
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the  Southward  March.  In  short,  the  plan 
would  secure  the  occupation  of  the  general 
area  where  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  begins, 
thus  interdicting  Communist  infiltration  at 
its  very  source.  Such  a  plan  would  probably 
be  feasible  with  the  deployment  of  three  In- 
fantry divisions  and  two  armored  divisions. 

The  suggested  course  of  action  would  per 
force  be  oonstrued  as  a  violation  of  the  1954 
Geneva  Agreements  on  Vietnam  but  the  time 
may  come  when  consideration  of  such  subtle- 
ties of  International  law  will  have  to  give 
way  to  the  requirements  of  the  battlefield, 
especially  if  the  truth  should  dawn  on  pKjllcy- 
makers  in  allied  countries  that  limits  Im- 
posed on  military  commanders  may  forever 
deprive  them  of  the  victory  they  deserve. 

However,  with  or  without  such  an  approach 
to  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  war  in  Viet- 
nam, the  security  of  Indochina  In  the  years 
to  come  can  only  be  assiu-ed  by  a  combination 
of  military  and  political  measures  that  should 
ultimately  result  In  a  Thal-Lao-Viet-Khmer 
alliance.  3uch  an  alliance  will  sooner  or  later 
come  into  being,  for  all  these  Indochlnese 
states  are  presently  threatened  by  Commu- 
nist imperialism,  and  regardless  of  their 
political  systems,  will  some  day  recognize 
that  a  united  front  is  the  only  effective  course 
to  counter  Hanoi's  aggression. 

In  other  words,  the  Thai -Lao- Vlet-Khmer 
alliance  is  a  strategic  measure  that  could  put 
an  end  to  North  Vietnam's  territorial  and 
ideological  ambitions  by  isolating  the  Hanoi 
regime  from  their  local  communist  hench- 
men. South  Asian  stability  will  then  be  on 
much  safer  ground  and  the  Chinese  threat 
much  less  serious. 

Before  concluding  this  talk,  let  me  reiterate 
that  the  present  Vietnam  conflict  is  total  In 
character,  that  it  demands  a  solution  which 
should  not  only  be  politico-military  but  also 
should  not  neglect  such  other  aspects  as 
diplomacy,  culttue,  education  and  economy. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  has  lasted  long  enough 
to  convince  us  that  a  totally  new  approach 
should  be  devised  to  successfully  counter  the 
Communist  danger.  Successful  we  must  be. 
for  otherwise  there  will  be  more  Vletnams 
in  the  years  to  come.  The  current  disturb- 
ances in  Thailand  constitute,  I  think,  the 
most  eloquent  proof  that  the  Reds  have  not 
in  any  way  abandoned  their  final  aim  of 
world  conquest — in  spite  of  their  loud  pro- 
tests of  adherence  to  the  notion  of  co-exist- 
ence. 

So  long  as  poverty  prevails  In  the  world. 
Communist  agents  can  easily  start  subver- 
sive wars  and  so  long  as  there  Is  a  big  differ- 
ence between  have  and  have-not  nations,  Lin 
Plao's  "encirclement  of  the  townships  by  the 
countryside"  still  stands  the  chance  of  lead- 
ing Communism  to  a  global  victory.  For,  on  a 
global  plane,  "the  townships"  are  the  Indus- 
trial nations  of  Europe  and  North  America 
and  "the  countryside"  consists  of  the  under- 
developed countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America.  World  domination  by  Peking,  thus. 
Is  a  definite  possibility  we  have  to  counter  at 
any  cost. 

The  Free  World,  just  In  order  to  survive, 
should  demonstrate  unity  and  determina- 
tion. United,  we  are  very  strong,  and  deter- 
mined to  t)e  free,  we  will  remain  free.  But  we 
have  to  close  ranks  7ioto  and  stop  bickering 
among  ourselves  for  petty  causes.  A  united 
front  is  our  sole  road  to  salvation,  for  we 
must  remember  that  the  enemy  is  still  pretty 
much  alive  and  waiting  for  a  propitious  mo- 
ment to  strike  what  may  be  the  coup  de  grace 
for  our  cherished  Liberty. 

If  we  are  united,  it  will  not  be  very  dlfflcult 
to  devise  an  effective  global  strategy  to  coun- 
ter the  Communist  peril.  It  Is  my  humble 
view  that  antl-Communlst  fighters  should 
drive  this  point  home  to  their  governments 
and  peoples,  for  realization  of  this  verity  is 
the  prerequisite  for  the  crystallization  of  an 
antl-Communlst  strategy  that  may  contain 


the  Reds  and  convince  them  of  the  necessity 
to  leave  free  nations  alone. 
Thank  you  for  your  attention. 


JEWISH   HOLY   DAYS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (M*.  Minish)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  the  members  of  the  Jewish  faith 
marked  the  first  day  of  Tlshri,  the  be- 
ginning of  their  new  year.  It  Is  now  the 
year  5730  according  to  the  Jewish  calen- 
dar, which  dates  back  from  3761  B.C., 
the  date  ti-aditionally  given  for  the  crea- 
tion. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues,  constitu- 
ents, and  friends  who  are  Jewish  to  mark 
these  high  holy  days,  culminating  in 
Yom  Kippur,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  on 
September  22.  The  ram's  horn,  the  Sho- 
far,  is  blown  in  the  temples,  and  all  who 
hear  know  that  it  is  a  holy  sound.  World 
Jewry  will  join  in  comn^on  bond  on  this 
day,  when  the  Lord  judges  each  individ- 
ual. For  Jews  everywhere  it  is  a  day  of 
fasting,  confession,  and  repentance.  It 
is  also  a  day  of  forgiveness,  of  starting 
anew. 

We  are  reminded  during  this  time  of 
the  bounty  ethnic  Americans  "njoy  in 
America.  Let  me  take  this  occasion  to 
hope  the  new  year  brings  good  will  to 
all  men. 


THE    PETROLEUM     SITUATION 

'Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
spite  of  the  valiant  efforts  of  the  petro- 
leuni  industry  to  inform  those  outside 
the  industi-y  of  the  serious  problems  it 
faces,  there  is  still  great  misimderstand- 
ing  as  to  the  basic  facts  with  which  the 
industry  must  concern  itself  every  day. 

Although  it  is  an  industry  whose  op- 
erations involve  a  substantially  higher 
degree  of  risk  than  most  others,  ob- 
stacles continue  to  be  placed  in  the  way 
of  its  search  for  new  reserves  of  both 
oil  and  natural  gas. 

An  excellent  discussion  of  supply  and 
demand  and  the  industry's  need  for  in- 
centives and  additional  capital  outlays 
is  contained  in  the  June  1969  issue  of 
a  monthly  review  from  the  Energy  Di- 
vision of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

I  insert  this  brochure  entitled  "The 
Petroleiun  Situation."  in  the  Record  so 
that  my  colleagues  may  have  the  benefit 
of  the  interesting  statistics  set  forth 
therein: 

The  Petroleum  SITU.^TION  in  Jvne,  1969 
(By  John  G.  Winger) 

DEMAND 

Averaging  13.6  million  barrels  per  day,  the 
demand  for  petroleum  products  In  June  reg- 
istered a  strong  6.5  percent  gain  over  the 
year  earlier  level.  But,  as  Is  often  the  case, 
the  Increase  reflected  in  part  a  recovery  from 
a  relatively  weak  demand  last  year.  Both 
gasoline  and  distillate  exhibited  a  lack  of 
strength  at  that  time.  This  year,  they  were 
both  back  on  trend — the  call  for  gasoline 
was  7.1  percent  higher  and  distillate  was  up 
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13  percent.  Kerosene  and  residual  fuel  also 
conformed  to  the  historical  growth  patterns 
with  gains  of  16.4  percent  and  1.0  percent 
respectively. 

The  over-all  demand  for  petroleum  prod- 
ucts in  the  first  half  of  1969  averaged  6.3 
percent  higher  than  in  1968 — somewhat  bet- 
ter than  expected.  It  was  the  demand  for 
gasoline  and  residual  fuel  that  proved 
stronger  than  we  had  anticipated. 

SUPPLY 

Reflecting  gains  In  Texas  and  Louisiana, 
domestic  production  of  crude  oil  and  other 
petroleum  liquids  reached  the  record  rate 
of  11.1  million  barrels  a  day  in  June.  At  that 
level,  output  was  461  thousand  a  day — or 
4.3  percent — more  than  a  year  ago.  Imports, 
on  the  other  hand,  declined.  But  at  2.9  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day,  they  were  still  3.9 
percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

Refinery  runs  also  set  a  new  record  In 
June,  reaching  a  level  of  10.9  million  bar- 
rels a  day.  For  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
runs  have  averaged  2.6  percent  higher  than 
a  year  earlier — despite  the  refinery  strike  in 
January. 

INVENTORIES 

The  petroleum  industry  added  somewhat 
more  oil  to  storage  In  June  than  is  cus- 
tomary. But,  even  so.  over-all  Inventories 
at  midyear  were  substantially  lower  than  at 
the  begrinnlng  of  the  year — a  comparatively 
rare  development.  And  at  971  million  barrels, 
they  were  only  11  more  than  a  year  earlier — 
a  modest  gain  in  view  of  the  expansion  of 
demand. 

PRICE 

Gasoline  prices  continued  to  fluctuate  in 
the  Mld-Contlnent  wholesale  market.  June 
saw  a  reduction  of  '2  cent  per  gallon  which 
brought  the  price  down  to  the  level  of  a  year 
ago  and  V2  cent  below  two  years  ago.  At  the 
Gulf  Coast,  a  '4  cent  increase  brought  the 
price  in  that  market  up  to  the  level  of  two 
years  earlier.  For  other  major  petroleum 
products  the  price  remained  unchanged  in 
all  the  wholesale  markets. 

can't     we     EVER     LEARN? 

Last  year  the  LTnlted  States  consumed  50 
percent  more  oil  than  the  domestic  petroleum 
industry  added  to  Its  proved  reserves.  It  was 
not  the  first  time  the  Industry  has  been  un- 
able to  keep  pace  with  the  nation's  growing 
needs.  Indeed,  1968  was  the  ninth  consecu- 
tive year  in  which  reserve  additions  of  crude 
oil  and  other  petroleum  liquids  were  below 
the  level  of  consumption.  For  the  entire  nine 
year  period,  the  new  reserves  represented 
Uttle  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  accumu- 
lated consumption  In  that  time. 

Ideally,  the  new  reserves  added  each  year 
should  not  only  match  consumption  but 
should  exceed  It.  Proved  reserves  are  In  the 
nature  of  underground  Inventories.  And,  as 
such,  they  should  expand  in  reasonable  pro- 
portion to  the  growth  of  market  demand — If 
the  market's  needs  are  to  be  fully  and  con- 
tinuously accommodated.  If  that  goal  had 
been  achieved  over  the  past  nine  years,  the 
petroleum  Industry  would  have  had  to  find 
1.4  barrels  of  proved  reserves  for  each  barrel 
consumed  Instead  of  the  0.8  barrel  It  actually 
did  find.  In  other  words.  It  should  have  dis- 
covered a  total  of  51  billion  barrels  In  the 
nine  year  period — two-thirds  more  than  the 
30  billion  actually  found. 

It  Is  not  absolutely  essential,  of  course, 
that  the  ideal  situation  be  achieved.  To  a 
degree,  the  nation's  domestic  reserves  can  be 
supplemented  with  oil  imported  from  foreign 
sources.  And  the  United  States  now  relies 
upon  Imports  for  nearly  one-fourth  of  Its 
needs.  But  the  nation  would  incur  a  very 
grave  risk  indeed  If  It  became  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  outside  sources.  As  the  record 
forcefully  demonstrates,  reason  does  not  pre- 


vail throughout  the  world.  And  there  Is  no 
real  assurance  that  oil  from  abroad  would  bo 
continuously  and  fully  available.  The  econ- 
omy of  the' United  States  Is  much  too  de- 
jsendent  upon  oil  to  tolerate  an  Inadequate 
supply.  And  In  the  unfortunate  event  of  an- 
other international  war  the  nation's  position 
would  be  perilous  if  it  had  to  rely  upon  a 
high  proportion  of  Imported  oil.  Prudence 
and  common  sense,  therefore,  require  that 
the  nation  remain  largely  self-sufflclent. 

But  It  won't  be  much  longer.  If  the  trend 
of  the  past  nine  years  continues.  By  1980. 
the  annual  consumption  of  oU  products  in 
the  United  States  Is  expected  to  reach  19 
million  barrels  per  day — nearly  50  percent 
more  than  the  13  million  a  day  consumed  in 
1968.  Between  1968  and  1980,  the  accumu- 
lated consumption  is  expected  to  amount  to 
70  billion  barrels.  If  the  United  States  Is 
to  maintain  a  minimum  safe  Inventory  of 
proved  reserves  and  not  become  more  de- 
pendent upon  outside  sources  than  It  now 
is — obviously  a  desirable  goal  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  nation's  well-being — the  domes- 
tic peuoleum  industry  will  need  to  find  and 
develop  a  total  of  87  billion  barrels  between 
1968  and  1980.  Against  that  requirement,  the 
recently  reported  discoveries  in  Alaska  do  not 
loom  large — and  we  should  be  mindful  that 
they  are  not  yet  In  the  category  of  proved 
reserves. 

To  find  such  a  tremendous  amount  of  oil 
will  require  an  equally  enormous  capital  ex- 
penditure For  the  past  two  decades  there  has 
been  a  consistent  relationship  between  the 
amount  of  money  spent  In  the  search  for  oil 
and  natural  gas  and  the  proved  reserves  actu- 
ally found.  And  If  this  relationship  continues, 
the  petroleum  Industry  will  need  to  spend 
approximately  116  blUlon  dollars  to  find  and 
develop  87  billion  barrels  of  oil.  That  wotUd 
necessitate  an  average  outlay  of  9.7  bUllon 
dollars  a  year  between  1968  and  1980 — well 
over  twice  as  much  as  the  Industry  has  been 
spending  In  recent  years. 

In  the  past  nine  years — the  period  during 
which  domestic  reserve  additions  were  less 
than  consumption — the  petroleum  industry 
spent  as  much  as  40  billion  dollars  trying 
to  find  and  develop  new  sources  of  petroleum 
In  the  United  States  By  any  standard,  that 
was  a  huge  financial  effort.  But.  obviously. 
it  was  not  enough.  To  have  found  sufficient 
oil  to  match  market  needs  and  maintain  a 
satisfactory  level  of  proved  reserves,  a  capi- 
tal expenditure  of  about  68  billion  dollars 
would  have  been  required — 70  percent  more 
than  was  actually  spent.  Why — If  there  was 
a  need — did  the  industry  fall  to  spend  that 
much?  The  answer  hinges  primarily  upon 
two  factors:  (1)  the  incentive  to  spend,  and 
(2)  the  ability  to  spend. 

Insofar  as  the  search  for  oil  and  natural  gas 
in  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the  petro- 
leum industry  may  be  divided  Into  two  basic 
groups — the  major  companies  and  the  inde- 
pendent producers.  For  a  decade  following 
World  War  II.  both  groups  spent  nearly  Iden- 
tical amounts  of  money.  And  they  both  in- 
creased their  levels  of  spending  year  after 
year,  keeping  i>ace  with  market  expansion  By 
the  mld-fiftles.  each  group  was  spending  ap- 
proximately 2.5  billion  dollars  a  year — more 
than  tliree  times  as  much  as  they  were  a 
decade  earlier.  But  since  that  time,  their  pat- 
tern of  capital  spending  has  changed  to  a 
marked  degree.  Th  major  companies  have 
sharply  curtailed  the  rate  of  groT^th  of  their 
expenditures.  And  the  independent  pro- 
ducers have  progressively  reduced  their  an- 
nual outlay.  Currently,  the  independents  are 
spending  only  half  as  much  as  they  were  a 
dozen  years  ago. 

These  developments  provide  clear  evidence 
of  damage  to  the  Incentive  to  spend.  Obvi- 
ously, if  the  rate  of  return  on  their  invest- 
ment had  been  more  attractive  relative  to 
other  Investment  opportunities,  both  group* 


would  have  spent  more  than  they  did  In 
their  search  for  addltlontJ  domestic  reserves 
of  oil  and  natural  gas. 

But  neither  group  had  financial  resources 
sufficient  to  support  a  fully  adequate  expen- 
dltiu-e.  The  petroleum  Industry  is  f.ir-more 
capital  Intensive  than  most  others.  .'Vnd  the 
scope   of   its    activities   creates   vast   capital 
needs.  It  is  also  nn  industry  whose  operations 
involve  a  substantially  higher  degree  of  risk 
than   most   others    And,   for  that  reason.   It 
has  had  to  generate  most  of  the  funds  lor 
Its  capital  and  other  financial  requirements 
from    Its    operations.    Historically,    about   45 
percent  of  the  money  needed  has  been  de- 
rived from  net  earnings,  another  45  percent 
from   the   various   provisions  for  capital   re- 
covery, and  only  10  percent  from  the  cr.pltal 
markets.   But   In  recent   years  the   Industry 
has  been  unable  to  generate  enough  from  op- 
erations and  has  had  to  depend  much  more 
heavily  upon  borrowed  capital    Currently,  its 
use  of"  borrowed  funds  Is  well  over  twice  as 
large  as  the  historical  proportion.  Had  the 
industry  chosen  to  spend  all  the  money  re- 
quired  to   maintain   a   satisfactory   level   of 
proved  reserves  over  the  past  nine  years.  It 
would  have  been  forced  to  borrow  far  more 
than  It  actually  did.  And  we  must  be  mind- 
ful,   of    course,    that    all    borrowed    capital 
eventually  must  be  repaid  with  funds  gen- 
erated from  operations. 

Clearly,  the  availability  of  sufficient  petro- 
leum from  domestic  sources  Is  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States.  And,  obviously. 
If  the  petrolettm  industry  is  to  satisfy  the 
nation's  needs  and  also  maintain  a  safe 
margin  of  proved  reserves.  It  must  have 
enough  capital  to  perform  that  function.  It 
mtist  also  have  sufficient  Incentive  to  use  its 
capital  for  that  pvirpose.  In  the  face  of  these 
demonstated  needs,  it  would  be  logical  to 
think  that  nothing  would  be  done  to  prevent 
the  Industry  from  accomplishing  Its  essential 
purpose.  Yet,  incredible  as  It  may  seem  ob- 
stacles are  Indeed  placed  In  the  industry's 
way. 

For  the  last  decade  and  a  half,  the  indus- 
try's generation  of  capital  funds  has  been 
severely  limited  by  governmental  regulation 
of  the  price  of  natural  gas  Carried  on  ■with- 
out sufficient  regard  for  economic  and  com- 
petitive circumstances,  the  regulation  forces 
the  Industry  to  accept  a  price  for  gas  that  Is 
much  too  low.  Since  various  oil  products 
must  compete  In  the  market  with  the  low 
priced  gas.  their  prices  are  indirectly  affected 
also  by  the  regulation.  These  circumstances 
limited  both  the  generation  of  capital  and 
the  incentive  to  invest  the  funds  that  ac- 
tually were  available.  Significantly,  the  cut- 
back of  capital  spending  devoted  to  the 
search  lor  new  oil  and  gas  reserves  was 
initiated  shortly  after  the  imposition  of  the 
price  control.  And.  as  a  result,  the  nation  is 
now  faced  with  a  shortage  of  both  oil  and 
natural  gsis.  How.  we  might  wonder,  could 
anyone  ever  have  believed  the  United  States 
could  continue  to  have  adequate  supplies  of 
oil  and  natural  gas.  if  the  petroleum  industry 
were  denied  sufficient  funds  to  search  for 
them?  Yet.  that  denial  has  persisted,  despite 
repeated  warnings  of  the  consequences 

And  there  exists  today  a  situation  that 
demonstrates  further  how  poorly  the  lesson 
has  been  learned.  As  noted  earlier,  the  pe- 
troleum industry  derives  a  large  proportion 
of  its  capital  funds  from  the  various  provi- 
sions for  capital  recovery.  Together,  amor- 
tization, depreciation,  depletion,  etc.  rank 
equally  with  net  Income  as  a  source  of  capi- 
tal. UnUl  recently,  they  satisfied  as  much  as 
45  percent  of  the  Industry's  over-all  financial 
needs.  All  private  Industries,  of  course,  have 
provisions  for  capital  recovery — otherwise 
they  could  not  survive  But  they  all  do  not 
have  the  same  provisions.  A  factory  or  a  piece 
of  machinery  can  be  depreciated  over  Its  life- 
time. And  when  they  are  worn  out.  they  can 
be  replaced.  But  wiien  oil  and  natural  gaa 
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have  been  extracted  from  the  earth  and  con- 
sumed they  cannot  be  replaced — new  sources 
must  be  found  instead.  And  that  can  be  an 
exceedingly  costly  and  risky  undertaking. 
The  record  abxindantly  demonstrates  that 
vast  siuns  of  money  can  be  spent  without 
any  oil  or  gas  t)eing  found  Since,  in  fact,  the 
production  of  oil  and  gas  represents  a  de- 
pletion of  its  capital  assets,  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry is  permitted  by  law  to  recover  a  por- 
tion of  this  capital  by  means  of  a  depletion 
allowance. 

This  procedure,  however,  has  been  sub- 
jected to  increasing  attack.  And  there  are 
mounting  demands  that  the  allowance  be  re- 
duced or  eliminated  Some  of  the  attacks  ob- 
viously are  politically  motivated  But  there  is 
also  criticism  that  reflects  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  trtie  role  played  by  the  de- 
pletion allowance.  There  is  a  failure  to  recog- 
nize that  the  allowance  applies  only  to  reve- 
nue generated  by  the  industry's  successful 
producing  properties — and  the  benefits  de- 
rived do  not  offset  the  large  sums  spent  on 
the  search  for  petroleum  that  proves  unsuc- 
cessful. Most  often,  the  allowance  is  labeled 
by  its  critics  as  a  tax  loophole — conveying 
the  impression  that  the  money  thus  ob- 
tained is  utilized  for  some  nonessential  pur- 
pose. But  regardless  of  what  its  detractors 
chodse  to"  d&ll  it.  the  depletion  allowance  is 
todiy  whaf  It  alwaj's  has  been — a  source  of 
capital.  And  if  that  source  is  reduced  or 
eliminated,  it  must  be  replaced  by  another. 

There    is    only     one    practical    alternate 


source.  If.  for  example,  the  Industry's  gen- 
eration of  capital  funds  were  reduced  10  per- 
cent by  a  change  in  the  depletion  allow- 
ance, net  income  would  have  to  be  increased 
by  an  equal  amount.  And  that  could  be 
achieved  only  with  an  increase  in  gross  reve- 
nue— which,  of  course,  would  necessitate 
higher  prices  for  petroleum  products.  Thus, 
a  cut  in  the  depletion  allowance  would,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  be  tbe  equivalent  of  a 
tax  increiise  to  consumers.  And,  as  such,  it 
would  carry  all  the  inflationary  force  of  any 
other  rise  in  their  costs. 

Clearly,  a  reduction  in  the  depletion  allow- 
ance— or  any  of  the  other  provisions  for  cap- 
ital recovery — would  not  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests ot  the  United  States.  The  nation's 
deijendeiice  upon  petroleum,  its  iremendovis 
needs,  the  vast  amount  of  capital  required  by 
Che  petroleum  industry  to  satisfy  those  needs, 
the  industry's  decreasing  ability  to  generate 
enough  capital  and  mounting  dependence 
upon  borrowed  funds,  and  the  developing 
shortage  of  both  oil  and  natural  gas  are  all 
reasons  why  such  an  action  would  be  ill  ad- 
vised. Rather  than  inhibit  the  generation  of 
capital  and  thereby  discourage  its  use,  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  would  be  far 
better  sen'ed  by  positive  actions  designed  to 
achieve  the  opposite  results.  If  we  are  to  have 
enough  oil  and  gas,  we  have  to  pay  enough 
for  them^there  simply  is  no  other  way.  Why 
is  that  elementary  fact  so  difflcult  to 
understand? 


U.S,  PETROLEUM  STATISTICS  SUI^MARIZED 
|ln  thousand  barrels  dailyl 


June 

3  months  ended  June  30 

Year  to  date 

1969 

1968 

Change 
(per- 
cent) 

1169 

1968 

Change 
(per- 
cent) 

1%9 

1968 

Change 
(per- 
cent) 

Demand: 

Gasoline 

5,942 

5,549 
773 
1.598 
1.677 
3.129 

+7.1 

+15.4 

+13.0 

+1.0 

+2.9 

5. 

1. 
1. 
3 

'81 
160 

190 
809 
171 

5,478 
760 
1,807 
1,655 
3,002 

+  5.5 

+13,2 

+10,1 

+9.3 

+4.0 

5,468 
960 
2,696 
2,145 
3,159 

5,204 
877 
2,577 
2.051 
2,990 

-^5.1 
+9.5 
+4.6 
+4.6 
j-5  7 

Kerosene 

Distillate 

Residual 

Another 

....        892 
....    1.805 
....    1.694 

.  ..    3,220 

Total  demand 

....  13,553 

12, 726 

+6.5 

13.S61 

12,702 

+6.8 

14,428 

13,699 

+5  3 

New  supply: 

Crude  oil  production..            

9,509 

9.146 
1,492 
1.340 
1,032 
398 

+4.0 
+6.6 
+0.3 
-2.3 

+31.9 

9.  65 

1.   95 
1,   43 

1,    09 
449 

9.159 

1,512 
1,210 

1,004 
367 

+2.2 

+5.5 

+19.3 

+10.5 

+22.3 

9,153 
1,596 
1,375 
1.298 
519 

9,188 

1,505 

1,123 

1,270 

380 

-,4 
+6.0 

+22.4 
+2.2 

+36.6 

Natural  gas  hquics  production 

Crude  oil  imports 

Residual  fuel  imports.     

Other  products  imports 

...    1.590 
...    1,344 

...    1,008 
525 

Primary  supply..     .. 
Net  processing  gain 

13,976 
325 

13,408 
328 

+4.2 
-.9 

13,961 
306 

13,252 
299 

+5.4 
+2.3 

13,941 
309 

13.466 
312 

+3.5 
-1.0 

Total  new  supply..  .. 

Crude  runs  to  stills 

Stock  change  in  million  barrels..  .    . 

-   14,031 
.  10,924 
.   +22.4 

13,736 
10.339 
+29.7 

+4.1 
-r5,7 

14,: 

10.  ( 

+e 

'67 
02 
.7 

13,551 
10,261 
+78.2 

+5.3 
+3.3 

14,250 
10,462 
-29.2 

13.778 
10.200 
+15.8  . 

+3.4 
+2.6 

Stocks  (end  ol  period); 

Gasoline 

200 

201 
38 

139 
68 

249 

-.4 

+  12.5 

-6.5 

-7.5 

+1.5 

Kerosene 

43 

Distillate 

130 

Residual 

63 
253 

Other  products 

Total  products r. 

689 

695 
265 

-.9 
+6.3 

Crude  oil 

282 

*  *  *      * 

Total,  all  oils 

971 

960 

+1.1 

Sources.  USBM, API.  and  CMB. 

MEDICAL   RESEARCH   BITES 
THE   DUST 

I  Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  i 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
national  claims  to  pride  has  been  Amer- 
ica's maximum,  consistent  efforts  in  the 
fields  of  medical  research,  pure  science, 
and  physician  training.  Working  with 
constantly  increasing  CSovernment  sup- 
port, all  across  the  Nation  our  scientific 


and  medical  leaders  have  been  pushing 
the  frontiers  of  knowledge  outward  to 
decrease  pain,  human  suffering,  and  the 
curses  afflicting  mankind.  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  championed  such 
programs.  President  Nixon  has  taken  an- 
other course,  cutting  such  grants  for  re- 
search significantly. 

Although  the  worst  of  the  major  cuts 
will  be  E>artially  rescinded,  the  damage 
has  been  done.  Panic  spreads  among  tlie 
ranks  of  our  research  faculties.  A  menac- 
ing precedent  has   been   set.   Few   acts 


could  have  done  more  harm.  None  poses 
greater  potential  damage  to  so  many 
people.  We  are  well  on  the  way  to  being 
first  in  war,  last  in  peace,  and  anywhere 
but  first  in  upgrading  the  health  of  our 
countrj'men.  New  grant  money  to  re- 
place expiring  projects  will  be  cut  11  per- 
cent, in  addition  to  the  average  5-per- 
cent cut.  NIH's  total  spending  will  be 
down  290  million.  Medical  schools,  which 
get  60  percent  of  their  total  support  from 
NIH,  are  hard  hit  already. 

Originally,  it  was  announced  that  all 
research  grants  up  for  renewal  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  since  the 
first  of  September  would  be  cut  20  per- 
cent. One  of  these  institutes.  General 
Medical  Sciences,  was  slated  for  such 
drastic  reduction  that,  of  130  5-year 
grants  up  for  renewal  this  year,  all  but 
about  10  would  be  rejected.  Last  week, 
19  clinical  research  centers  across  the 
Nation  received  notification  from  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  telling 
them  funds  for  their  continued  operation 
might  not  be  forthcoming. 

Four  of  these  centers  that  may  lose 
their  Federal  support  are  in  my  home 
State  of  New  York.  They  are  Albert  Ein- 
stein College  of  Medicine  in  the  Bronx; 
Albany  Medical  College  of  Union  Uni- 
versity in  Albany:  and  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  Medical  Centers  in 
Buffalo  and  Syracuse.  The  others  are  in 
12  other  States.  Seven  of  them  specialize 
in  clinical  research  on  diseases  of  chil- 
dren. Is  tlus  sense?  Can  one  drive^ails 
in  a  snowbank?  The  administration's 
rhetoric  fills  the  air  like  strings  of  wet 
sponges,  plopping  back  to  earth  in  the 
form  of  broken  promises  and  disastrous 
policies,  we  shall  pay  horrible  penalties 
for  in  years  to  come.  How  many  children 
will  die?  How  much  suffering  will  be  un- 
alleviated? 

What  will  be  the  long-range  effect  of 
all  this,  even  if  the  cuts  are  to  be  par- 
tially rescinded,  as  has  been  announced? 
We  are  building  damage  into  America's 
science  and  technological  advancement. 
The  administration  squeezed  the  moon 
flight  like  a  sponge  for  unearned  and 
imdeserved  credit.  Now  it  attacks  the 
very  principle  which  made  such  a  flight 
possible.  What  will  happen  to  thousands 
of  eager,  bright  young  Americans  who 
seek  careers  in  science  and  medicine? 
While  Russia  builds  science  cities,  the 
administration  declares  war  on  Govern- 
ment's commitment  to  such  activities  at 
home.  Already,  demoralization  is  spread- 
ing through  medical  research  ranks 
across  the  land,  striking  in  scores  of 
facilities  and  medical  schools. 

Brilliant  researchers  will  have  to  do 
without  young  assistants  who  themselves 
would  someday  fill  their  places.  What  will 
happen  to  our  supply  of  doctors  and 
hoped-for  improvements  in  medical  care. 
All  plunge  down  the  administration 
drain  labeled  "sewer  for  essential  social 
projects."  We  can  only  dread  the  future 
when  such  Neanderthal  thinking  can 
even  dare  come  through  as  official  na- 
tional po!icy. 

Let  us  remember  this  attempt  to 
throttle  these  endeavors.  It  is  being  per- 
petrated by  those  who  bellow  like  thirsty 
cattle  for  Federal  largesse  for  special  in- 
terests, and  who  then  cry  "socialism" 
when  we  try  to  aid  the  elderly,  the  poor. 
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and  struggling  students.  Aid  the  dis- 
possessed, and  they  shriek  "communism  ' 
from  the  housetops.  Touch  unlimited 
farm  subsidies  and  swollen  military 
budgets,  and  they  react  as  if  we  have  at- 
tacked grandma,  danced  on  the  flag,  and 
repealed  the  Ten  Commandments.  Raise 
a  voice  for  the  taxpayer,  the  consumer, 
or  the  environment,  and  it  is  a  devious 
plot  against  the  Republic,  apple  pie,  and 
the  Founding  Fathers.  These  are  the  peo- 
ple who,  in  their  warped  wisdom  and 
temporaiT  power,  are  ready  to  disem- 
bowel basic  medical  research,  training 
programs  for  physicians,  and  work 
aimed  at  curing  children's  diseases. 

Where  is  the  stentorian  voice  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  that  cita- 
del of  reaction  and  nefarious  political 
activity?  Where  is  the  voice  of  the  profit- 
swollen  drug  industrj',  which  fights  like 
a  trapped  panzer  division  to  prevent  the 
elderly  from  receiving  low-cost  drugs  in 
their  generic  form?  Where  is  the  voice  of 
the  professional  patriot,  wrapped  in  our 
flag  like  a  bathrobe,  who  is  ready  to  exile 
every  college  student  to  the  Dry  Tortugas 
and  cut  off  all  students  loans.  Invincible 
in  peace.  Invisible  in  war.  All  are  notable 
in  their  silence. 

Such  a  policy  is  reprehensible  in  the 
extreme.  It  must  be  reversed. 


THE  ELECTORAL  QUESTION 

fMr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Recobd,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
debate  pro.aresses  on  this  vital  question. 
I  have  been  reminded  of  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Shreveport  Times 
earlier  in  the  year,  "The  Electoral  Ques- 
tion." I  believe  the  commentary  of  the 
wTiter  to  be  particularly  worthy  of  everj' 
Member's  consideration  and  would  like 
to  make  it  available  herewith.  Certainly 
I  subscribe  with  the  v.-riter's  point  of 
view. 

The  editorial  follows:  _ 

[Prom  the  Shreveport   (La  i    Times, 
Mar.  3,  1969 1 
TiiE  Electoral  Question 

Maybe  this  will  be  the  year  of  the  change 
In  election  of  U.S.  FYesidents.  Maytje  not  But 
the  signs  are  abundant  and  multiplying  that 
Congress  is  thinking  of  alternatives  to  the 
present  system.  The  signs  aren't  lacking  ei- 
ther that  those  who  care  less  about  reform 
and  more  about  change  in  the  interest  of 
"plebiscitary"  democracy  are  using  the  cur- 
rent ferment  to  promote  a  direct  election  for 
President. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Direct  election 
isn't  reform — it's  a  radical  revision  of  federal- 
Ism  into  something  ;ipproaching  "raw  de- 
mocracy." A  direct  vote  sounds  fair  on  Its 
face,  but  that's  because  "one  man.  one  vote," 
which  isn't  the  same  thing  at  all,  has  a  sim- 
plistic appeal  to  those  who  don't  understand 
the  federal  system.  One-man-one-vote  ap- 
plies only  within  states. 

Those  who  do  understand  federalism  and 
don't  like  It  because  of  the  restraints  it  im- 
poses on  the  teeming  electorates  of  the  north 
and  east,  would  trade  federalism  any  day  for 
the  direct  vote  that  would  elect  presidential 
candidates  catering  to  the  wishes  of  those 
who  want  Washington  providing  all  the  so- 
cial and  economic  solutions  to  the  country's 
problems. 


Direct  election  would  put  the  power  in  the 
centers  of  population — largely  Democratic  in 
makeup — and  diminish  the  states  as  mean- 
ingful political  entities.  Federalism  means 
the  constitutional  relations  of  states  and 
their  citizens  to  the  federal  government  Di- 
rect election  of  Presidents  would  take  the 
states  entirely  out  of  presidential  elections 
and  very  likely  substitute  federal  voting  pre- 
cincts with  federal  poll-watchers  for  state 
control. 

Such  precincts.  If  they  bore  state  names  at 
all,  would  do  so  only  as  an  aid  in  locating 
them.  More  likely,  a  Caddo  precinct  in  a 
presidential  election  would  bear  a  certain 
federal  number — say  10,622  for  ready  com- 
puter reference.  What  the  total  vote  of  a 
state  were  would  be  only  a  stati.stical  curios- 
ity drowned  in  a  federal  total  of  perhaps  80 
million  popular  votes. 

Direct  election  of  Presidents  is  more  of  a 
bugbear  than  anything  else.  Polls  show  the 
majority  of  people  favor  it  but  that  is  be- 
cause the  question  is  put  by  the  pollsters 
without  explanation  of  its  disastrous  Impact 
on  federalism.  It  looks  and  sounds  simple 
and  democratic — and  that  suffices. 

But  even  if  Congress  mustered  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  vote  to  submit  the  proposal 
to  the  people,  it  is  doubtful  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  legislatures  would  ratify.  The 
majority  have  nothing  to  gain  and  quite  a 
lot  of  strength  politically  to  lose  under  the 
plan,  and  when  the  political  equations  be- 
come known  the  polls  would  show  quite  a 
different  story. 

For  this  reason,  there  is  mtich  more  senti- 
ment for  keeping  the  Electoral  System,  which 
gives  each  state  as  many  electors  as  it  has 
representatives  and  senators  in  Washington. 
The  most  reasonable  way  of  averting  the 
feared  possibility  of  a  deadlock  in  Electoral 
Votes  would  be  to  make  each  Congressional 
District  in  each  state  worth  one  Electoral 
Vote.  Whatever  candidate  carried  each  dis- 
trict would  earn  its  vote.  The  two  extra  Elec- 
toral Votes  (representing  each  state's  two 
senators)  would  go  to  the  candidate  taking 
a  majority  of  the  state's  entire  vote. 

That  proposal  would  satisfy  the  clamor  for 
a  fairer  division  of  Electoral  Votes  within 
states.  Nobody  would  lose  his  vote  on  the 
basis  of  one  candidate  getting  all  of  a  state's 
electoral  votes  simply  by  carrj-lng  the  ma- 
jority of  its  popularity  votes. 

That  proposal  wouldn't  satisfy  entirely  the 
possibility  of  a  deadlock  in  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege, which  calls  for  the  winner's  taking  a 
majority  of  the  Electoral  Votes  of  all  the 
states.  Three  candidate  elections  make  that 
nearly  impossible.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
40  per  cent  of  the  Electoral  Vote  should  suf- 
fice. Americans,  though,  love  majorities.  They 
are  the  teething  ring  for  instructions  in  the 
Democratic  process.  So  a  better  system  would 
be  the  runoff  between  the  two  high  men, 
proposed  by  President  Nixon,  in  cases  where 
no  one  get  a  majority. 

Consistent  with  federalism,  there  couldn't 
be  a  fairer  way.  But  the  runoff  should  be 
held  within  weeks  of  the  main  election.  A 
Jet-age  presidency  demands  smooth,  quick 
transition. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  DISCOVERS 
AND  LOSES  CONCERN  FOR  DRUG 
NEEDS  OF  20  MILLION  OLDER 
AMERICANS 

'Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  i 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
was  a  red-letter  day  for  Americas  20 
million  older  citizens,  for  seemingly,  the 
Secretar>-  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare acknowledged  not  only  their  exist- 
ence, but  the  fact  that  their  drug  needs 


were  constant  and  growing.  He  spoke  of 
what  so  many  know;  that  more  and  more 
of  them  live  in  poverty  and  pain  daily, 
and  their  drug  needs  are  all  too  often 
unmet.  This  was  in  its^f  surprising  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  President  has 
not  lifted  a  finger  on  their  behalf  since 
assuming  office. 

The  Secretary  was  even  reported  to 
have  endorsed  the  concept  of  extending 
medicare  to  cover  their  drug  needs  while 
ailing  but  not  hospitalized.  Admirable, 
murmured  many,  although  late  in  the 
game  for  our  older  citizens.  We  might 
have  known  better,  for  this  morning  he 
disavows  any  such  recognition  of  this 
principle,  much  less  any  plans  for  mak- 
ing it  a  reality.  Well,  at  least  he  and  his 
mentors  are  rurming  true  to  form,  and 
our  illusions  about  them  can  be  ban- 
ished permanently. 

We  shall  have  to  wait  for  another  Pres- 
ident to  push  for  a  bill  I  and  other  Mem- 
bers have  intr(xluced.  Last  year,  Mr. 
Finchs  own  party  played  the  major  role 
in  defeating  it  in  the  Senate  by  just  two 
votes.  This  simple  bill  called  for  exten- 
sion of  medicare  to  extend  regularly  pro- 
vided prescription  drug  coverage  to  out- 
patients in  tlie  same  manner  as  to  those 
now  covered  by  existing  legislation.  Jt 
also  requires  that  only  drugs  prescribed 
by  their  generic  name  be  covered,  an 
initial  attempt  to  provide  guidelines  for 
doctors  and  drug  companies  in  pricing 
drugs  more  equitably. 

We  shall  have  to  wait  for  a  more  pro- 
gressive HEW  outlook  in  order  to  enact 
another  bill  I  and  other  Members  have 
offered  here  and  in  the  other  body.  This 
would  establish  a  Federal  drug  compen- 
dium listing  all  prescription  drugs  under 
their  generic  names.  It  would  provide 
doctors  and  pharmacists  with  brand 
name,  manufacturer,  suppliers,  and 
prices  for  each  drug.  Neither  of  these 
measures  inhibits  the  prescribing  physi- 
cian or  pharmacist  in  any  way.  Both 
taken  together  would  go  far  to  redress 
the  appalling  state  of  affairs  existing  in 
regard  to  our  elderly  and  drug  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1966.  more  than  half 
our  elderly  citizens  living  alone  had  in- 
comes of  less  than  SI, 500;  11  percent  of 
elderly  families  and  53  percent  of  older 
individuals  received  less  than  S30 
weekly ;  another  30  percent  of  each  cate- 
gor>'  had  incomes  of  between  $30  and  S60 
weekly. 

Private  insurance  is  dismally  failing 
to  meet  their  needs.  A  Task  Force  on 
Prescription  Drugs  established  by  HETW 
in  1967  found  that  only  9  percent  of  our 
elderly  had  any  private  instirance  pro- 
tection. Tliey  also  found  private  plans 
met  only  2.8  percent  of  all  nonhospital 
and  nonphysician  medical  care  ex!>endi- 
tures.  The  situation  is  critical,  as  infla- 
tion wreaks  havoc  on  their  limited 
incomes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  commitment  of  this 
entire  administration  to  the  entire  range 
of  health,  medical,  and  research  pro- 
grams IS  questionable,  to  say  the  least. 
Already,  expenditures  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  to  ongoing  medical 
research  and  for  clinical  research  centers 
is  being  cut.  Panic  reigns  in  our  medical 
schools  as  news  of  these  cuts  spreads.  No 
effort  is  being  made  to  raise  social  secu- 
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rity  payments,  which  is  the  only  effective 
method  immediately  available  to  allevi- 
ate effects  of  inflation.  The  administra- 
tion hears  a  pin  drop  at  General  Motors, 
United  States  Steel,  or  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry. But  20  million  senior  citizens  can 
cry  out  in  agony,  and  the  Government 
makes  no  move  to  adjust  its  hearing  aid. 
That  is  why  so  many  greet  Secretary 
Pinch's  denial  today  with  knowing 
looks,  mingled  with  disappointment.  We 
already  know  that  Mr.  Finch  plans  and 
the  President  decides.  All  these  gentle- 
men will  do  is  dash  at  already  open  doors 
with  loud  cries  and  beat  already  dead 
horses  with  large  sticks  from  very  re- 
spectful distances.  How  cruel  it  was  to 
raise  hopes  and  then  dash  them. 
^  In  the  meantime,  the  elderly  sit  in 
silent  pain  everywhere,  waiting  for  re- 
lief that  they  know  will  now  not  be 
forthcoming.  Certainly  not  from  these 
gentlemen.  For  the  elderly,  the  watch- 
word can  be  Bismarck  helped  the  elderly 
in  the  19th  centurj',  but  President  Nixon 
and  Secretary  Finch  will  not  do  the 
same  in  i969. 


Septeynher  16,  1969 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  SUPPORTS 
PROPOSAL  FOR  COMMISSION  ON 
MARIHUANA 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell,  testi- 
fying before  the  Senate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcommittee,  stated  his  support 
of  a  proposal  for  the  creation  of  a  com- 
mission to  study  marihuana,  in  his  words, 
"so  we  can  get  to  the  bottom  of  this." 
Whenever  the  subject  of  marihuana  is 
raised  it  causes  extraordinary  contro- 
versy with  the  opinions  offered  being 
ofttimes  disparate  and  at  total  odds  with 
one  another. 

There  are  fundamental  questions 
which  must  be  answered  if  we  are  to 
rationally  legislate  in  this  area.  Among 
those  questions  are  the  following : 

First.  Does  the  use  of  marihuana  cause 
violent  crime  or  aggresive  antisocial  be- 
havior? 

Second.  Does  the  use  of  marihuana 
produce  conditions  of  dependence,  psy- 
chosis, or  other  harmful  effects  requiring 
medical  treatment? 

Third.  Does  the  'jse  of  marihuana  lead 
to  the  use  of  heroin  ? 

Pouith.  Are  the  current  criminal  pen- 
alties for  the  possession  of  marihuana 
appropriate? 

Nine  of  my  colleagues  and  myself  have 
cosponsored  a  bill.  H.R.  10019,  to  estab- 
lish a  presidential  commission  compa- 
rable to  the  Warren  and  Kerner  Commis- 
sions which  would  take  testimony  on  all 
aspects  of  marihuana  use  and  render  a 
report.  That  report  rendered  by  a  blue 
ribbon  commission  would  in  my  judg- 
ment be  accepted  by  the  American  pub- 
lic and  in  particular  the  youth  of  today 
which  refuses  to  accept  the  imdocu- 
mented  statements  and  mythology  of 
the  past.  Marihuana  may  indeed  be 
harmful  or  as  some  say  no  worse  than 
liquor.  I  do  not  know  the  answer  nor  I 
suspect  can  Members  of  this  House  be 


certain  of  that  answer.  The  public  and 
its  legislators  are  entitled  to  the  truth. 
With  the  thought  that  it  would  be  of 
interest  to  oui-  colleagues  I  am  annexing 
to  my  statement  a  copy  of  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  dated  September  15,  1969 
on  this  subject: 

The    Pacts    on    ■Pox" 

The  question  of  whether  "taking  pot"  is 
a  step  toward  self-destruction  or  merely  an 
innocent  diversion  Is  being  debated  as  though 
it  could  be  decided  by  majority  vote.  Few 
young  people  concede  any  danger  whatever 
in  the  practice,  many  of  their  elders  are 
genuinely  alarmed,  and  medical  men.  pre- 
dictably, we  divided.  The  argument  might 
be  a  harmless  pastime  were  it  not  for  two 
glaring  circumstances:  If  marijuana  is  in- 
deed harmful,  then  a  staggering  percentage 
of  the  rising  generation  is  headed  for  dis- 
aster and  drastic  curbs  are  in  order.  If  it  is 
not.  then  hundreds  of  innocent  users,  police, 
school  oRfcials  and  parents,  are  being  put 
through  an  ordeal  as  useless  as  it  is  psycho- 
logically damaging. 

Given  these  alternative  possibilities — both 
deplorable  and  both  based  on  ignorance  of 
the  facts — Representative  Koch  of  New  York 
niakes  the  sensible  suggestion  that  .some- 
thing be  done  to  diminish  that  ignorance. 
He  proposes  a  Presidential  commission,  com- 
parable to  the  Kerner  and  Warren  Commis- 
sions, to  establish  authoritatively  how  many 
Americans,  and  what  kind,  smoke  marijuana: 
how  effective  the  laws  against  it  are:  its 
psychological  and  physiological  effects,  tak- 
ing the  most  exhaustive  and  reliable  testi- 
mony: its  relationship,  if  any.  to  crime:  and, 
not  least,  its  possible  encouragement  to  the 
use  of  other  drugs. 

Other  studies  have,  of  course,  been  made. 
A  committee  appointed  by  Mayor  La  Guar- 
dla,  in  response  to  lurid  charges  about  the 
prevalence  of  'reefers "  in  the  schools,  came 
up  in  1944  with  some  reassuringly  unsen- 
sational  findings.  A  British  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Drug  Dependence  only  a  year  ago 
found  no  evidence  that  marijuana-smoking 
led  to  violence  or  serious  dependence.  Be- 
yond these  studies  and  others  like  them  a 
body  of  literature  on  "grass,"  "pot,"  "Aca- 
pulco  gold,"  "weed"  and  "tea"  goes  back 
through  tfte  centuries. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  none  of  these 
studies,  putting  aside  entirely  the  ancient 
and  the  legendary,  is  entirely  applicable  to 
the  American  situation  today.  The  number 
of  smokers,  their  degree  of  indulgence,  and 
the  potency  of  the  drug — all  these  vary 
greatly  from  country  to  country  and  from 
time  to  time.  There  has  been  nothing  in  the 
United  Slates  comparable  to  the  investiga- 
tion proposed  by  Mr.  Koch,  either  in  scope  or 
in  the  statiu-e  of  the  investigators.  It  is  time 
the  American  people  had  the  hard  facts  on 
a  possibly  soft  drug. 


ENVIRONMENTAL     QUALITY     IM- 
PROVEMENT ACT  OF   1969 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
many  threats  to  civilization,  deteriorat- 
ing environmental  quality  must  be 
placed  among  the  major  concerns  of 
civilized  man,  along  with  war,  hunger, 
disease,  poverty,  and  crime.  There  are 
environmental  rights  to  much  the  same 
degree  as  there  are  social,  economic,  and 
civil  rights. 

Environmental  degradation  has  long 
been  associated  with  the  misuse  and 
abuse  of  resources.  Slashed  forests,  pol- 


luted streams,  overgrazed  grasslands, 
belching  smokestacks,  and  open  dumps 
have  been  visual  reminders  of  our  care- 
lessness. 

Any  concept  of  the  environment — 
air.  water,  or  land — as  an  infinite  reser- 
voir, with  an  infinite  capacity  to  dilute, 
disperse,  and  assimilate  waste  is  out- 
moded and  irresponsible.  Our  resources 
aie  limited,  and  we  have  overdrawn  our 
bank  account. 

As  we  have  pushed  back  the  frontiers 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  de\ised  tech- 
nologies to  apply  that  knowledge,  we 
have  multiplied  our  opportunities  for 
material  wealth  and  comfort.  We  have 
increased  our  capacity  to  manipulate  the 
environment.  In  the  process  we  have 
multiplied  our  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment and  through  the  misapplication 
of  technology  we  have  disrupted  the  en- 
vironment. 

We  need  to  use  political,  economic,  and 
social  leadership  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life,  not  to  destroy  it.  We  need  to 
make  technology  serve  man,  not  endan- 
ger him.  We  need  to  conserve  our  planet 
and  the  complex  life  systems  which  make 
it  habitable,  not  disturb  its  balances  for 
the  sake  of  short  term  economic  gains. 

For  these  reasons,  the  concept  of  man's 
total  environment  has  emerged  in  the 
last  few  years  as  a  new  focus  for  public 
policy.  Not  long  ago,  the  idea  of  a  gov- 
ernmental responsibility  for  the  health 
of  the  individual,  for  the  state  of^the 
economy,  for  consumer  protection  and 
for  housing  was  considered  revolution- 
ai-y.  Today  we  have  come  to  take  these 
responsibilities  for  granted.  We  must 
now  proceed  to  make  the  concept  of 
governmental  i-esponsibility  for  the  qual- 
ity of  our  surroundings  an  accepted  tenet 
of  our  political  philosophy. 

It  is  time  that  we  examined  our  na- 
tional goals  and  purposes  in  managing 
the  environment.  New  goals  and  r.ew  pol- 
icies which  are  in  the  long-range  public 
interest  are  clearly  required.  Their  suc- 
cessful development  will  require  the  ac- 
tive participation  of  the  States  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  as  well  as  the  Federal 
Goveinment. 

In  the  Federal  Government,  and  I  sup- 
pose this  may  also  be  true  of  State  gov- 
ernment, we  have  sometimes  indulged 
ourselves  in  the  illusion  that  we  are  do- 
ing a  grand  job  of  environmental  man- 
agement. But  the  facts  do  not  support 
this.  Many  of  our  approaches  and  pro- 
grams have  involved  merely  a  cosmetic 
approach — clean  up,  paint  up.  and  fix 
up.  The  conditions  we  are  dealing  with, 
however,  are  not  to  be  cured  by  cosmetol- 
ogy. Many  will  i-equire  major  surgeiy. 

Our  responses  have  been  too  narrow, 
too  limited,  and  too  .specialized.  In  the 
past,  we  have  established  costly  pro- 
grams without  a  clear  enough  percep- 
tion of  the  objectives  and  the  goals  we 
seek  to  attain.  We  have  reached  the 
point  in  our  national  life  where  this 
country  can  no  longer  i-ely  on  the  time- 
worn  method,  every  time  there  is  a  new 
environmental  crisis,  of  simply  conven- 
ing ad  hoc  study  groups  and  task  forces 
to  make  recommendations  which  are  eas- 
ily filed  away  and  forgotten.  We  are  still 
reacting  only  to  crisis  situations  in  the 
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envlrorunental  field.  What  we  should  do 
is  set  up  institutions  and  procedures  to 
anticipate  environmental  problems  be- 
fore they  reach  the  crisis  stage. 

We  need  to  know  what  the  risks  are, 
and  we  need  to  know  what  options  and 
alternatives  are  available  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  resources  and  in  the  admin- 
istration of  our  environment.  It  is  far 
cheaper  in  human,  social,  and  economic 
terms  to  anticipate  these  problems  at  an 
early  stage  and  to  find  alternatives  be- 
fore they  require  the  massive  expendi- 
tures which  we  are  now  obligated  to 
make  to  control  air,  water,  and  land  pol- 
lution. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward giving  the  Federal  Government  the 
capacity  to  anticipate  and  deal  with  en- 
viroiunental  problems. 

Title  I  of  the  Environmental  Quality 
Improvement  Act  of  1969  would  create 
a  Council  of  Environmental  Quality  in 
the  Executive  OfRce  of  the  President  to 
oversee  the  programs  of  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  goverrmients  to  deter- 
mine to  what  extent  these  activities  are 
contributing  to  the  achievement  of  en- 
vlrorunental quality  and  to  gather,  ana- 
lyze, and  interpret  conditions  and  trends 
in  environmental  quality. 

The  principal  task  of  the  Council  will 
be  to  develop  within  a  5-year  period 
comprehensive  national  policies  and  pro- 
grams to  improve  and  maintain  the 
quality  of  our  environment. 

Under  title  n  of  the  bill,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  conduct 
studies  of  natural  environmental  systems 
in  the  United  States,  tx)  document  and 
define  changes  in  these  systems,  and  to 
develop  and  maintain  an  inventory  of 
natural  resource  development  projects 
which  may  make  significant  modifica- 
tions in  the  natural  envirorunent. 

Further,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  directed  to  establish  a  clearinghouse 
for  information  on  ecological  problems 
and  studies  to  disseminate  information 
about  progress  in  the  field  and  to  estab- 
lish a  program  in  which  representative 
natiu-al  environments  on  Federal  lands 
can  be  set  aside  for  scientific  study  and 
preservation.  Also,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  will  assist  and  encourage  the  es- 
tablishment of  similar  natural  preserves 
on  State  and  private  lands. 

Title  m  of  the  bill  would  establish 
vmder  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  a  comprehensive  waste 
management  program,  coordinating  all 
such  research  now  being  done  under  a 
number  of  different  Federal  programs. 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  also  directed  to  compile  a  na- 
tional inventory  of  waste  management 
needs  and  problems  and  of  waste  man- 
agement technology. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  establish  a 
clearinghouse  for  information  on  aU  as- 
pects of  air,  water,  and  soil  pollution  and 
waste  disposal.  This  information  would 
be  made  available  to  business,  industry, 
municipalities,  and  the  general  public. 


ENCOURAGING  PROGRESS  OF 
IRAN 

( Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matt€r.  i 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
commented  on  the  progress  being  made 
by  Iran,  and  I  emphasized  the  value  of 
the  stable  government  which  Iran  has 
enjoyed  under  the  Shah,  Now  let  me  go 
a  step  further. 

The  close  and  coor>erative  relations 
between  Iran  and  the  United  States  in 
the  postwar  years  have  yielded  signifi- 
cant benefits,  not  all  of  them  readily  ap- 
parent. Iran  is,  first  of  all,  a  success  story, 
a  visible  demonstration  to  a  sometimes 
doubting  world  that  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  has  paid  off.  In  the 
early  years  after  the  war  Iran's  economy 
was  weak  and  shaky,  still  suffering  from 
the  consequences  of  occupation  and 
struggling  to  get  development  underway. 
Its  FKJlitical  structure  was  rent  by  deep 
divisions  and  dissensions.  The  coimtry 
turned  to  us  for  direct  help  for  its  mili- 
tary equipment,  for  financial  and  eco- 
nomic resources,  and  for  technical  capac- 
ity. We  extended  something  less  than  $2 
billion  in  assistance,  about  half  military 
and  half  economic.  Iran  used  our  help 
well.  It  is  now  booming  along  at  a  10- 
percent  annual  economic  growth  rate,  it 
buys  considerable  quantities  of  military 
equipment  from  us  on  credit  terms  re- 
payable in  hard  currency,  and  it  does  a 
good  job  of  managing  its  own  economy 
with  the  impressive  talents  of  highly 
competent  Iranians. 

This  is  a  particularly  notable  perform- 
ance among  developing  countries.  In  the 
process  Iran  has,  of  course,  become  more 
self-reliant  and  independent.  We  have 
welcomed  this  and  our  relations  with 
Iran  have  continued  to  be  strong  and 
cordial,  proving  the  validity  of  our  posi- 
tion that  we  wish  to  help  other  countries 
to  stand  on  their  own  feet  and  deal  with 
us  as  independent  equals. 

Profiting  from  this  economic  strength 
and  the  able  and  f  arsighted  leadership  of 
the  Shah,  Iran  has  enjoyed  a  period  of 
political  stability  almost  imique  among 
developing  coimtries.  With  her  domestic 
house  in  order  her  territory  has  been  de- 
nied to  any  Communist  intrusion  and  her 
continued  participation  in  the  CENTO 
organization  has  been  significant.  This 
stability  has  also  made  Iran  something 
of  a  rock  in  the  turbulent  sea  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  from  which  Iran  has  reached 
out  to  forge  meaningful  ties  with  her 
neighbors,  not  only  her  allies  Turkey 
and  Pakistan,  but  India  and  Afghanistan 
as  well.  Now  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  the 
British  plan  to  leave,  she  faces  increased 
responsibilities  and  has  begun  to  develop 
with  the  moderate  Arab  States  of  the 
gulf  area,  particularly  Saudi  Arabia,  co- 
operative and  constructive  relations.  We 
have  ample  room  for  hope  that  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  will  become  one  area  where 
the  regional  powers  will  do  a  good  job  of 
avoiding  serious  conflicts  and  of  building 
and  maintaining  their  own  peace  and 
seciu-ity.  From  his  firm  domestic  base  the 
Shah's  counsel  of  restraint  and  modera- 
tion also  carries  weight  with  those  coun- 
tries seeking  groiuids  for  .settlement  of 
the  difficult  Arab-Israel  dispute. 

Notably,  it  is  useful  also  to  the  United 
States  to  have  the  free  and  frank  dia- 
log it  does  have  with  Iran.  As  a  devel- 


oping country  in  touch  with  other  devel- 
oping countries  and  conversant  with 
their  problems  but  sharing  much  of  our 
outlook  and  aspirations  and  seeking 
areas  of  coor)eratlon,  the  views  and 
counsel  of  friendly  Iran  gives  an  added 
dimension  to  our  understanding  of  world 
affairs. 

Iran,  of  course,  has  problems  but  the 
significant  thing  to  me  is  that  Iran  has 
been  able  to  move  in  little  more  than 
a  generation  from  a  feudal  society  into 
the  accomplishments  and  responsibili- 
ties of  a  modern  state.  Education  has 
made  significant  progress,  and  illiteracy 
is  rapidly  being  reduced,  even  in  re- 
mote villages.  The  lot  of  the  individual 
has  been  improved  very  considerably 
through  land  reform,  irrigation,  and  bet- 
ter farmmg  methods.  The  Government 
recognizes  that  there  is  still  much  work 
to  be  done,  and  it  is  facing  up  to  its 
responsibilities. 


FLOOD  INSURANCE  SHOULD  BE 
MADE  AVAILABLE  NOW 

I  Mr  ST  GERMAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year's  housing  act  created  an  important 
new  program  to  provide  federally  aided 
flood  insurance  to  help  protect  property 
owners  from  the  disasters  of  hurricanes 
and  other  flood  damage.  This  proposal 
had  the  strongest  kind  of  support  in  the 
Congress  but  unfortunately  because  of 
the  complex  and  time-consuming  me- 
chanics is  now  available  orJy  in  three 
communities  in  the  entire  coimtry.  In 
other  programs,  such  as  mass  transit 
and  water  and  sewer  grants,  we  recog- 
nized the  necessary  start-up  time  by  pro- 
viding an  initial  simplified  procedure.  It 
is  obvious  that  this  needs  to  be  done  for 
the  fiood  insurance  program  as  well. 
Therefore,  it  is  my  intention  to  offer  an 
amendment  when  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  meets  in  markup 
session  on  pending  housing  legislation 
which  will  make  fiood  insurance  prompt- 
ly available  throughout  the  country. 

My  proposed  amendment  is  very  sim- 
ple. It  wUl  provide  that  for  a  2-year  pe- 
riod the  Secretarj'  can  make  fiood  insur- 
ance available  without  waiting  for  the 
detailed  work  necessary  to  set  the  ac- 
tuarial rates  contemplated  by  the  long- 
term  program.  Under  the  flood  Insur- 
ance program,  losses  are  fimded  initially 
by  the  income  from  the  premiums  ijaid 
by  the  property  owners  and  the  Federal 
equalization  pajnnent.  In  the  case  of  ex- 
ceptionally bad  years,  further  losses 
would  be  paid  by  the  capital  committed 
by  private  insurance  plus  Federal  rein- 
siu-ance.  In  the  long  run  it  is  expected 
that  these  imusual  losses  would  aver- 
age out  so  that  there  would  be  no  net  use 
of  the  private  capital.  My  amendment 
would  provide  that  for  an  initial  2-year 
period  the  instu-ance  coverage  would  be 
financed  from  the  premium  income  and 
the  Federal  equalization  payments.  As  in 
the  basic  program,  the  Secretary  could 
provide  this  coverage  only  for  communi- 
ties which  requested  it  and  which  agreed 
to  meet  the  land  use  planning  controls 
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provided  for  in  the  permanent  program. 
It  would  not  be  expected  that  private 
companies  would  participate  In  this 
emergency  provision  but  eis  the  actuarial 
rates  are  set,  the  machinery  would  be 
there  for  them  to  come  in  under  the 
long-term  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hurricane  Camille  was 
a  painful  reminder  that  we  have  delayed 
too  long  for  making  flood  insurance  pro- 
tection available.  My  proposed  amend- 
ment will  meet  that  need. 
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U.S.     WITHDRAWAL    IN    VIETNAM— 
A  CALCITLATED  RISK 

'Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
got  to  watch  it  in  Vietnam.  It  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  we  are  still  facing  a 
fanatically  dedicated  Communist  enemy 
who  is  not  reducing  his  forces  but  in- 
creasing-them.  This  business  of  with- 
drawal of -American  forces  is  all  well  and 
good  as  long  as  there  are  competent 
South  Vietnamese  forces  to  take  their 
place  and  perform  the  military  protec- 
tive tasks  the  Americans  have  been  en- 
gaged in.  We  in  this  Congress,  and  the 
American  people  whom  we  represent,  are 
assuming  that  those  in  a  position  to  know 
the  answer  to  this  question  are  assuring 
our  Commander  in  Ciiief  that  this  is  the 
case  to  the  extent  American  troops  are 
being  withdrawn. 

All  thoughtful,  concerned  Americans 
want  to  see  us  disengaged  from  this  un- 
fortunate and  tragic  war  so  far  away 
just  as  soon  as  we  can  responsibly  dis- 
engage. But  we  simply  cannot  leave 
either  the  South  Vietnamese  people  or 
remaining  American  forces  unprotected 
against  the  slaughter  that  will  assuredly 
come  if  there  is  insufficient  power  left 
in  Vietnam  to  protect  them. 

In  this  connection  the  following  recent 
column  by  the  noted  coliminist  Joseph 
Alsop  is  significant.  He  stresses  the  im- 
portance of  our  remembering  what  hap- 
pened during  the  Tet  offensive  before  we 
walk  away. 

Lacking  any  firm  conmiitment  on  the 
part  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong 
arrived  at  by  negotiation  it  may  be  that 
at  some  point  President  Nixon  will  have 
to  make  it  plain  that  unless  aggression 
and  slaughter  of  civilian  populations  is 
prohibited  that  areas  heretofore  con- 
sidered off  limits  to  aerial  attack  will  be 
removed  from  the  restricted  list.  In  any 
event  no  matter  how  much  we  long  to 
get  out,  complete  unilateral  American 
withdrawal  until  and  unless  South  Viet- 
nam forces  are  able  to  defend  them- 
selves would  be  a  baseless  sellout  the 
world  would  remember  longer  than  the 
tremendous  effort  that  the  United  States 
has  made  to  deter  aggression  in  this  far- 
away land.  It  also  would  debase  the 
supreme  sacrifice  of  untold  thousands  of 
valiant  Americans. 

The  column  by  Joseph  Alsop  follows: 

m.^ssive  wlthdrawai,  by  united  states 
Would  Spark  Viet  Massacre 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
HvE.   South   Vietnam.— At  this  Juncture, 
President  Nixon  had  better  reflect  on  what 


the  Communlats  did  In  Hue  at  Tet  a  year  and 
a  half  ago. 

The  President  might  start  by  pondering  the 
CommunlBts'  method  of  avoiding  needless 
waste  of  ammunition.  For  this  purpoee.  par- 
ties of  15  or  20  of  their  ylctlms  in  Hue  were 
forced  to  dig  their  own  burial  trenches.  Their 
ankles  were  tied.  Their  elbows  were  also  tied 
behind  their  backs,  and  a  rope  was  passed 
through  all  their  elbows.  They  were  then 
ordered  to  squat  in  line  on  the  brink  of  the 
trench. 

That  way.  a  sharp  tug  at  each  end  of  the 
rope  was  enough  to  tip  the  whole  line  ol 
squatting  men,  women  and  children  (for 
there  were  also  children!)  into  the  trench. 
No  doubt  they  writhed  in  their  ropes:  but 
it  was  still  very  easy  to  bury   them  alive. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  many,  when  the  Com- 
munists briefly  seized  this  lovely  little  city 
in  the  Tet  offensive.  In  Hue  itself,  about  2000 
civilians  were  buried  alive  or  sprayed  at  the 
trench-side  with  automatic  weapons,  or  had 
their  heatls  broken  with  mattocks.  About 
another  thousand  civilians  were  killed  in  the 
s.^me  manner  along  the  line  of  march  of 
the  retreating  North  Vietnamese  regiments. 

When  the  horrible  mass  graves  were  found, 
the  "Liberation  Radio"  finally  reported  the 
massacre  but  claimed  that  only  "imperialist 
lackeys"  had  been  executed.  Of  the  bodies 
that  could  be  identified,  however,  only  30 
percent  had  the  remotest  connection  with 
the  American  or  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment. The  rest  were  mere  accidental  vic- 
tims, punished  at  random  for  Hue's  failure 
to  Join  the  "popular  uprising"  that  Hanoi's 
strategists  had  forecast. 

Ironically,  It  is  now  needful  to  remember 
this  savage  episode  because  this  city,  so  re- 
cently a  shambles,  is  once  again  the  prettiest 
in  South  Vietnam.  A  brilliant  province  chief. 
Col.  Li  Van  Than,  has  not  merely  rebuilt 
Hue;  he  has  also  led  all  the  people  of  his 
province  far  down  the  road  to  peace  and 
prosperity. 

It  is  indescribably  moving.  In  truth,  to 
drive  by  jeep,  unescorted  and  unarmed, 
through  the  little  villages  of  this  province 
and  its  neighbor  to  the  north,  Quangtrt.  The 
situation  here  is  altogether  different  from 
that  in  Blnhtuong  ajid  Haunghia  provinces, 
where  there  are  almost  no  remaining  Viet- 
cong but  plenty  of  enemy  troops  from  North 
Vietnam.  In  the  populated  areas  of  these 
two  provinces  around  Hue,  there  are,  to  all 
Intents,  no  enemy  troops  whatever.  So  there 
Is  peace. 

Everywhere,  the  hard  crusts  of  fields  tliree 
or  four  years  fallow  are  being  broken  to  put 
in  crops.  In  Hue's  province,  the  dikes  are 
everywhere  beginning  to  be  rebuilt,  to  keep 
the   salty   seawater   from   the   land. 

Almost  every  village  and  hamlet  has  Its 
own  elected  government.  Everywhere  you  run 
into  the  men  of  the  Regional  and  Popular 
Forces.  For  these  people  are  ready  and  eager 
to  defend  their  peace.  And  in  hardly  any 
hamlet  or  village  of  this  province  do  you  see 
American  or  South  Vietnamese  soldiers. 

In  the  province,  the  soldiers  are  either  in 
the  mountains  or  along  the  Demilitarized 
Zone.  And  that  Is  the  crux  of  the  matter, 
which  now  makes  it  needful  to  recall  the 
Hue  massacre  at  every  step  and  with  every 
decision   In   Washington. 

For  the  people  live  In  peace,  along  the  fer- 
tile coastal  strip  of  these  two  provinces,  be- 
cause the  soldiers  of  the  1st  ARVN  Division 
and  the  U.S.  101st  Airborne  and  3d  Marine 
Divisions  are  in  the  mountains,  or  in  the 
Ashau  valley,  or  along  the  DMZ  still  fight- 
ing the  war.  The  soldiers  are  in  fact  the 
screen  for  the  people's  newly  found  peace. 

Over  and  over  again,  in  heavy  force  all  dur- 
ing the  imaginary  "lull,"  North  Vietnamese 
regiments  have  tried  to  move  south  to  drive 
through  the  screen  and  reach  the  populated 
areas.  Let  the  President  ruin  this  screen  by 
too  many  troop  withdrawals,  and  one  or  two 
or  three  regiments  of  North  Vietnamese  will 
manage    to   get   through.   There   Is   not   an 


American  commander  here  who  does  not  fear 
it. 

Let  those  regiments  get  through  the  screen, 
moreover,  and  the  Hue  massacre  will  look 
like  a  Sunday  school  picnic.  While  other 
enemy  units  pin  down  our  men  and  the  1st 
ARVN.  the  ecreen-penetratlng  regiments  of 
North  Vietnamese  will  surge  up  and  down  the 
coastal  strip,  killing  the  Regional  and  Pop- 
ular Forces  to  the  last  man,  murdering  the 
village  and  hamlet  chiefs,  staining  the  whole 
land  with  blood.  And  that  blood  will  be  on 
our   hands! 

So  what  about  It,  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Laird 
and  Mr.  Rogers  and  Gov.  Harrlman  and  my 
dear  friends  In  your  editorial  Ivory  towers? 
Here  are  a  million  people,  to  whom  at  long 
last  we  have  managed  to  bring  peace,  who 
have  also  put  their  trust  in  us.  At  least  a 
liundred  thousand  of  them  will  be  doomed 
out  of  hand,  if  that  screen  Is  even  seriously 
broken  through.  Do  you  want  the  respon- 
sibility for  a  hundred  thousand  deaths,  or 
shall  we  wait  until  Hanoi  has  been  finally 
forced  to  end  the  war? 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

•  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bttrke  of  Florida)  to  ad- 
dress the  House  and  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remaiks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:  > 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cordova,  for  5  minutes,  today^ 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mann)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter: I 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MiNKH,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  CoLMER  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  IcHORD  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Albert  to  extend  his  remarks 
prior  to  the  call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  in  five  instances 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hall  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  MacGregor,  his  remarks  made  to- 
day in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Ku-yKENDALL  to  extend  his  re- 
marks immediately  following  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Waggonner  on  the  elec- 
toral reform  bill. 

Mr.  Ger.^ld  R.  Ford  <at  the  request  of 
Mr.  McCvLLocHi  to  include  an  article 
appearing  in  Nation's  Business  on  page 
29  and  ending  on  page  31,  to  follow  his 
remarks. 

<The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bush  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Utt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  WYMAN  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  ZwACH  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Coughlin. 
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Mr.  Broyhell  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Dknney. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Taft  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  RKro  of  New  York. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Gude. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mann)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Moss  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Kyros  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  McFall  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  F^iEDEL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Mtkva. 

Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr.  TiERNAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Yatron  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Hathaway  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boland. 


head  Reservation,  Montana,  in  paragraph  11. 
docket  numbered  50233.  United  States  Court 
of  Claims,  and  for  other  purposea. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  48  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  September  17,  1969,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1153.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  for  the  registration  and  protec- 
tion of  trademarks  used  in  commerce,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  International 
conventions,  and  for  other  purjjoses."  ap- 
proved July  5,  1946.  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED   JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  foimd 
truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  775.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  award,  in  the  name  of 
Congress,  Congressional  Spac«  Medals  of 
Honor  to  those  astronauts  whose  particular 
efforts  and  contributions  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation  and  of  mankind  have  been  excep- 
tionally meritorious. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC  BIIxLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules  H.  Res. 
543.  A  resolution  providing  for  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  850.  A  bill  to  designate  the 
Desolation  Wilderness,  Eldorado  National 
Forest,  In  the  State  of  California  (Rept.  No 
91-491) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA;  Committee  on  Rules. 
H.  Res.  544.  A  resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  12549.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  91-492).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
on  Rules.  H.  Res.  545.  A  resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  12884.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  13.  United  States  Code,  to  assure 
confidentiality  of  Information  furnished  in 
respvonse  to  questionnaires,  inquiries,  and 
other  requests  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-493). 
Referred  to  the  House   Calendar. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.J.  Res.  224. 
Joint  resolution  to  change  the  name  of  Pleas- 
ant Valley  Canal.  Calif.,  to  "Coalinga  Canal"; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-494».  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  1686.  An  act  relating  to  age  limits  in 
connection  with  appointments  to  the  United 
States  Park  Police;  and 

S.  1766.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  judgment  recovered  by  the  Con- 
federated Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  Flat- 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
H.R.  13811.  A  bill  to  amend  section  358a 
(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  to  extend  the  authority 
to  transfer  peanut  acreage  allotments;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Addaebo.  Mr.  Biacgi.  Mr.  Brasco. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Dices. 
Mr.  DiNCEH..  Mr.  Feichan.  Mr. 
Hanna.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  LECGETr,  Mr.  Matscnaga.  Mr. 
MiNisH,  Mr.  Mt'RPHT  of  New  "Vork. 
Mr.    Murphy    of    Illinois,    Mr.    Nix. 


Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Pepper    Mr    Podell. 
Mr.    Price    of     IlUnoiB.     Mr     Rees. 
Mr.     RoDiNO.     Mr.     Scheuer.     and 
Mr.  Whalen)  : 
HR    13812    A  bill  to  amend  title  XII  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  provide,  under 
the  urban  property  protection  and  reinsur- 
ance  program,   for  direct   Federal   Insurance 
against   losee*   to   habitatlonal   property   lor 
which  Insurance  is  not  otherwise  available 
or  is  available  only  at  excessively  surcharged 
rates,    to   make   crime    Insurance   mandatory 
under  such   programs,   to   provide   assistance 
to  homeowners  to  aid  In  reducing  the  causes 
of  excessive  surcharges,  and   for  other  pur- 
poses;   to    the    Committee   on    Banking    and 
Currency. 

By  Mr    CELLER: 
H.R    13813.    A    bill    to    prohibit    unauihor- 
Ized  entry  Into  any  building  or  the  grounds 
thereof   where   the   President    is  or   may   be 
temi)orarlly    residing,    and    lor    other    pur- 
poses;   to   the   Committee   on    the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN  : 
H.R.  13814    A   bill   to   regulate   the   use   of 
the    malls    with    respect    to    the   sending   of 
material  which  is  sexually  oriented,  to  pro- 
hibit   the   sale   of    mailing   lists   for   the   Il- 
legal dissemination  of  such  material,  and  for 
other    purposes;    to   the    Committee    on    Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FISHER; 
H.R.  13815.   A  bin   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  status  of 
motor    vehicles    under    section   4041;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   GARMATZ    (for   himself   and 

Mr.  Clark)  : 

H  R  13816.  A  bill  to  improve  and   clarify 

certain  laws  affecting  the   Coast  Guard;    to 

the    Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 

Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H  R.  13817.  A  bill  to  better  enable  savings 
and   loan   associations   to   serve   the   public: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MCCULLOCH: 
H.R.  13818.   A  bill  to  prohibit  unauthorized 
entry  into  any  building  or  the  grounds  there- 
of where  the  President  is  or  may  be  tem- 
porarily residing,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MELCHER : 
H.R.  13819.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position   of   Judgment    funds   ol    the    Sioux 
Tribe  of  the  Port  Peck  Indian  Reservation, 
Mont.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.R  13820.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4171  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  to  allow  the  endorse- 
ment on  certificates  of  registry  of  alternate 
masters;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SCHERLE : 
H.R.  13821.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  entitle  veterans 
of  World  War  I  and  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren to  pension  on  the  same  basis  as  vet- 
erans of  the  Spanish -American  War  and  their 
widows    and    children,    respectively;    to    the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY : 
H.R.  13822.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  entitle  veterans 
of  World  War  I  and  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren to  pension  on  the  same  basis  as  vet- 
erans   ol    the    Spanish-American    War    and 
their  widows  and  children,  respectively;    to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHALEN: 
H.R.  13823.  A  bill  to  establish  the  calendar 
year  as  the  fiscal  year  of  the  US.  Govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HJl.  13824.  A  bill  to  establish  a  grant-in- 
aid  program  to  encourage  the  licensing  by 
the  States  of  motor  vehicle  mechanics;  to 
the  Coinmitt«>e  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 
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By  Mrs.  HECKLER  Of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  13825.  A  bill  to  permit  State  agree- 
ments for  coverage  under  the  hospital  Insur- 
ance program  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.B.  13826.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  for- 
mulation of  a  national  policy  for  environ- 
mental quality,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    PATMAN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Barrett,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Reuss, 
Mr.     Ashley,     Mr.     Moorhead,     Mr. 
Stephens,     Mr.     St     Germain,     Mr. 
Gonzalez,  Mr.   Minish,   Mr.  Hanna, 
Mr.  Annunzio,   Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Han- 
ley,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr. 
WujNALL,     Mrs.     DwYER,     Mr.     Del 
Clawson,  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Halpern.  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr. 
Beall   of   Maryland)  : 
HR   13827.    A   bill    to    amend    and    extend 
laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By   Mr.    ESHLEMAN; 
H.J.  Res.  903.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amenfUnent  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Staffs  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  buildings;   to  the  Commit- 
tee  on   the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   PUCINSKI    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Anderson  of  California, 
Mr.  BiAGGi,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.     Broyhill     of     Virginia,      Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Delaney,       Mr.       Erlenborn,       Mr. 
Priedix,    Mr.    Fulton    of    Pennsyl- 
vania,   Mr.    GALtFiANAKis,    Mr    Hal- 
pern,  Mr.  Hastings.  Mrs.  Heckij:r  of 
Massachusetts,     Mr.     Hosmer.     Mr. 
Howard,   Mr.  Keith,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
Mann,   Mr.   Matsunaga,   Mr.   Mikva, 
Mr.   CNetll  of   Massachusetts,   and 
Mr.  OmNGER)  ; 
H.  Con.  Res.  340.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  International  agreements  providing 
for  mandatory  extradition  of  aircraft  hijack- 
ers: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    PUCINSKI    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Nix,    Mr.    Felly,    Mr.    Pepper,    Mr. 
PoDELL,  Mr.  Pollock,  Mr.  Rees.  Mr. 
RooNET  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Sand- 
man. Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr. 
TuNNEY,  Mr.  Vigorito,   Mr.   White- 
huhst,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Wold.  Mr. 
Wolff,      Mr.      Wydler,      and      Mr. 
Wyman)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  341.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  international  agreements  providing 
for  mandatory  extradition  of  aircraft  hijack- 
ers; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  342.  Concurrent  resolution  rel- 
ative  to  airline   hijacking;    to  the   Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 
H  Con.  Res.  343.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  reduc- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tlon  In  certain  Imports  shall  be  effected 
through  trade  agreement  negotiations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
H.  Con  Res.  344.  Concurrent  resolution  con- 
demning the  treatment  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  by  the  Oovemment  of  North 
Vietnam  End  urging  the  President  to  initiate 
appropriate  action  for  the  purpose  of  insur- 
ing that  American  prisoners  are  accorded 
humane  treatment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.  Con  Res.  345.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding  for   printing   as   a   Ho-ise   document 
"A    Guide    to    Student    Assistance";    to    the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jarman) : 
H  Con  Res.  346.  Concurrent  resolution  con- 
demning the  treatment  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  by  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  »nd  urging  the  President  to  initiate 
appropriate  action  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
suring tliat  American  prisoners  are  accorded 
humane  treatment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.  Con.  Res.  347.  Concurrent  resolution  con- 
demning the  treatment  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  by  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  and  urging  the  President  to  initiate 
appropriate  action  for  the  purpose  of  insur- 
ing that  American  prisoners  are  accorded 
humane  treatment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
267.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.   ANDERSON  of  California: 

H.R.  13828.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Genlsco 
Technology  Corp.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 

H.R.  13829.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
H.  Bondukl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 

H.R.  13830.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Genlsco 
Technology  Corp.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   ANDERSON  of  California: 

H.  Res.  546.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill. 
H.R.  13828,  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Genlsco  Technology  Corp."  to  the  chief  com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  accord- 
ance with  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

246.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Honorable  Hector  Valenzuela  Valderrama. 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  San- 
tiago. Chile,  conveying  the  congratulations 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  Chile  on  the 
successful  flight  of  Apollo  11  and  mans'  first 
lunar  landing:  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronatitics. 

247.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Hon- 
orable Achille  Perettl,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  Paris,  France,  conveying  the 
congratulations  of  the  National  Assembly  of 
France  on  the  successful  flight  of  Apollo  11 
and  mans'  first  lunar  landing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

248.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Hon- 
orable Ha  SJaichu.  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  DJkarta,  Indonesia,  convey- 
ing the  congratulations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  Indonesia  on  the  successful 
flight  of  Apollo  11  and  mans'  first  lunar 
landing;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

249  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Hon- 
orable "Takechiyo  Matsuda,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Tokyo.  Japan,  con- 
veying the  congratulations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Japan  on  the  successful 
flight  of  Apollo  11  and  man's  first  lunar 
landing;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

250.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Hon- 
orable kul  Shekhar  Sharma,  Ambassador  of 
Nepal,  Washington.  D.C.,  conveying  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  Rashtriya  Pancha^at  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Nepal  on  the  successful 
flight  of  Apollo  11  and  mans'  first  lunar 
landing;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

251.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Hon- 
orable Isjp  Mazure.  President  of  the  First 
Chamber  of  the  Netherlands  States  General, 
and  the  Honorable  P.  J.  P.  M.  Van  Thiel, 
President  of  the  Second  Chamber  of  the 
Netherlands  States  General,  The  Hague,  con- 
veying the  congratulations  of  the  Nether- 
lands States  General  on  the  successful  flight 
of  Apollo  11  and  mans'  first  lunar  landing; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

252.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Hon- 
orable J.  Augusto  Saldivar,  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  Asuncion,  Paraguay, 
conveying  the  congratulations  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  of  Paraguay  on  the  successful 
flight  of  Apollo  11  and  mans'  first  lunar 
landing;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

253.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Hon- 
orable Hugo  Batalla,  President  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Representatives,  Montevideo,  Uruguay, 
conveying  the  congratulations  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Representatives  of  Uruguay  on  the 
successful  flight  of  Apollo  11  and  mans'  first 
Itmar  landing;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 
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ROGERS  SAYS  SCHOOL  STUDY 
SIOPS   RADIATION   HAZARD 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  16,  1969 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Environ- 
mental Control  Administration  has  taken 


steps  to  halt  the  manufacturing  of  three 
types  of  electronic  tubes  now  being  used 
in  high  schools  and  junior  colleges. 

These  tubes,  used  primarily  as  teach- 
ing devices  in  schools,  have  been  found 
to  be  a  potential  radiation  hazard.  A  sur- 
vey conducted  by  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice in  181  high  schools  in  nine  States 
found  27  of  the  175  of  these  tubes  to  be 
emitting  X-rays  at  rates  ranging  from 
100  to  more  than  5,000  milliroentgens  per 
hour  at  a  distance  of  12  inches.  This  is 


far  above  the  recommended  level  of  120 
milliroentgens  per  5  minutes. 

I  have  been  told  that  there  have  been 
about  500  of  these  tubes  produced  since 
the  Radiation  Control  Act.  which  I  in- 
troduced, became  effective  on  October  18. 
1968.  In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  between  15.000  and  35,000  pro- 
duced before  that  date.  The  company 
making  the  tubes  has  said  that  some  of 
the  tubes  made  in  1910  are  still  in  use. 

But  through  cooperation  between  the 
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company  and  the  Environmental  Control 
Administration,  the  company  has  agreed 
to  contact  all  those  schools  which  now 
have  them  and  recall  the  tubes  for  cor- 
rection, and  has  also  agreed  to  halt  sale 
of  any  of  these  tubes. 

The  survey  included  in.spections  in  11 
Florida  cities,  including  Jacksonville, 
Gainesville.  St.  Petersburg.  Clearwater, 
Dimedin.  Fort  Lauderdale.  Plantation. 
Pompano  Beach,  Miami.  Miami  Beach, 
and  Coral  Gables.  From  these  11  cities, 
20  high  schools  were  sampled. 

I  commend  ECA  and  Electro-Technic 
Products  of  Chicago,  111.,  for  bringing  this 
potential  hazard  under  control. 


ADDRESS  GIVEN  BY  SENATOR  YAR- 
BOROUGH  TO  STATE  CONVEN- 
TION, TEXAS  DEPARTMENT,  VET- 
ERANS OP  ■WORLD  WAR  I 


HON.  ALAN  CRANSTON 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  September  16,  1969 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  26  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough^  delivered  an  address  to 
the  State  Convention  of  the  Texas  De- 
iDartment.  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  in 
San  Antonio.  Tex. 

Senator  Yarborgugh's  views  on  vet- 
erans' matters  are  deserving  of  the  most 
careful  consideration.  For  he  has  been 
a  consistent  and  valiant  champion  of 
providing  equitable  and  appropriate  re- 
turns for  those  who  have  rendered 
military  service  to  our  country. 

As  chairman  for  7  years  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee's  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Subcommittee,  of  which  I 
now  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman. 
Senator  Yarborough  battled  mightily 
for  and  eventually  in  1966  achieved  the 
enactment  of  a  Vietnam  era  GI  bill 
providing  numerous  forms  of  readjust- 
ment allowances  and  assistance  for  our 
most  recent  group  of  veterans. 

In  his  San  Antonio  speech.  Senator 
Yarborough  proposes  providing  all 
World  War  I  veterans  with  a  service 
pension — that  is,  a  pension  without  either 
a  needs  test  or  a  requirement  of  dis- 
ability— such  as  is  now  provided  for 
veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 
Senator  Yarborough  argues  that  living 
veterans  of  all  wars  other  than  World 
War  I  have  been  accorded  either  ex- 
tensive readjustment  assistance  or  serv- 
ice pensions  both  as  a  clear  recognition  of 
the  hardships  which  have  been  imposed 
upon  their  future  lives  by  their  fulfill- 
ment of  their  militarj-  obligation,  and 
in  order  to  provide  them  with  financial  or 
other  means  of  hving  and  working  suc- 
cessfully in  a  civilian  economy. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Yarborgugh's 
proposal  should  be  carefully  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  veterans'  pension 
program.  In  view  of  the  great  cost  of  pro- 
viding such  a  service  pension — as  much 
as  SI  billion  in  the  early  years — at 
this  time  of  fiscal  austerity  and  budg- 
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etary  ceilings,  such  an  expenditure 
certainly  raises  serious  questions.  How- 
ever. I  do  not  believe  that  high  cost 
alone  should  preclude  close  scrutiny  of 
proposals  to  correct  such  Inequities. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanlmotis  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  Senator  Yar- 
borgugh's address  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
■Let  Us  Equalize  Assistance  to  Veterans" 
It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  address  again  the 
convention  of  the  Texas  Department  of  the 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  I  welcome  this  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  the  men  who  sacri- 
ficed their  time,  their  health,  and  their  safety 
in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States 
in  the  first  great  foreign  war  in  which  our 
nation  engaged. 

You  men,  unlike  veterans  of  any  other 
war  before  or  since,  have  not  received  the 
consideration  you  deserve  from  a  grateful 
nation. 

Only  one  million,  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  of  you  survive,  of  the  four  mil- 
lion who  donned  the  khaki  In  the  war  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

Seven  hundred  and  slxty-tive  thousand  re- 
ceive some  type  of  a  so-called  pension,  based 
on  a  means  test,  or  better  named,  a  dire  pov- 
erty test.  Forty-six  percent,  in  other  words, 
have  incomes  so  low  they  are  eligible  for 
the  {K>verty  pension  for  non-servlce-con- 
nected  disability. 

I  asked  the  Veterans  Administration  re- 
cently what  the  total  income  of  these  men 
is.  Including  their  pension.  I  was  advised 
that  the  median  annual  income  for  those 
qualifying  for  benefits  is  $2,500  a  year.  That 
is  the  pension,  plus  all  other  income. 

At  the  average  age  of  74,  the  surviving  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  generally  lack  the  wages 
and  salaries  of  people  still  in  the  mainstream 
of  the  American  economy.  Their  sources  of 
income  are  static,  their  economic  condition 
is  deteriorating  In  the  face  of  steady  Infla- 
tion. Yet  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  they  con- 
tinue to  be  the  neglected  veterans. 

Tliey  are  unfortunate  victims  of  a  com- 
mon belief  that  readjustment  programs  are 
the  best  way  to  compensate  veterans,  not 
pensions,  and  that  we  ought  not  return  to 
an  "outmoded"  system. 

This  view  mistakenly  assumes  that  the 
GI  Bill  of  World  War  II  was  the  first  vet- 
erans program  directed  toward  compensating 
veterans  lor  time  and  skills  lost,  by  pre- 
paring them  immediately  lor  the  future  in- 
stead of  pensioning  them  later  for  the  past. 
A  little  review  of  history  tells  us  that  this 
is  not  so  new  a  concept.  Tlie  idea  was  first 
applied  by  Congress  to  veterans  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  who  were  awarded  free  pub- 
lic land  on  which  to  settle  after  mustering 
out.  Tliat  was  a  serviceman's  readjustment 
policy  in  a  class  with  the  home  loans  and 
business  loans  of  the  GI  Bill,  and  even  with 
the  education  and  training  benefits. 

For  the  men  who  fought  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  we  have  the  traditional  pen- 
sion, similar  to  pensions  granted  veterans 
of  the  Civil  War.  For  men  and  women  who 
served  during  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict,  we  have  the  GI  Bill.  For  the  Cold 
War  and  Vietnam  veterans,  we  also  have 
ai  Bills.  I  am  proud  of  the  part  I  was  able 
to  play  in  providing  that  legislation  for  vet- 
erans of  the  Cold  War  and  the  Vietnam  War. 
In  fact,  I  am  proud  that  I  served  longer  than 
any  other  man  as  Chairman  of  the  Veterans 
Afl^airs  Eubconunittee  of  the  Senate,  and  that 
I  led  the  long  campaign  that  finally  restored 
the  GI  Bill  after  It  was  terminated  by  Pres- 
idential Order  in  1955. 

But  there  is  no  means  test  In  any  of  these 
benefits,  no  poverty  requirement.  There  Is  no 
mention  of  outside  sources  of  income,  or  in- 
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come  ceilings  after  which  entitlement  dis- 
appears, and  no  lengthy  tables  showing  a 
declining  benefit  as  the  veteran's  Income  goes 
up,  such  as  you  veterans  of  World  War  I  have 
to  submit  and  submit  to  There  are  no 
sworn  statements  of  net  worth,  of  spouse's 
income,  of  returns  from  persona!  savings 
and  investments,  such  as  you  veterans  of 
World  War  I  must  submit  and  submit  to. 

GENERAL    PENSION    NEEDED 

Tliese  trappings  of  a  misnamed  welfare 
system  in  practice  apply  mainly  to  the  men 
of  World  War  I  It's  really  a  poverty  poor 
house  system  rather  than  a  welfare  system. 
Tlie  World  War  I  veterans  never  had  a  read- 
justment program:  they  never  had  a  general 
pension  icr  their  later  years  Tliey  have 
fallen  between  the  general  pension  of  the 
Spanish-American  war  and  the  generous 
readjvistment  program  of  World  War  II  The 
World  War  I  Veterans  are  the  lost  veterans, 
the  lost  generation  of  veterans  insof.'ir  as  the 
federal  veterans  laws  are  concerned. 

It  is  no  longer  practical  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  GI  Bill  to  the  World  War  I  vet- 
erans. But  it  is  practical,  reasonable,  and 
timely  to  apply  the  principle  of  the  Spanish 
War  pension  system  to  this  group.  Tliat  Is 
what  I  propose,  and  that  is  what  my  bill, 
S.  2658  which  I  Introduced  last  week  and 
which  is  now  pending,  would  do.  It  add.*;  men 
with  service  during  World  War  I  to  those 
eligible  for  the  Spanish-American  pension 
program.  It  lifts  the  means  test,  the  poverty 
label,  and  the  federal  inquisitor  off  the  backs 
of  the  World  War  I  veterans  and  adds  dignity 
plus  a  pension  to  your  declining  years. 

In  introducing  it,  I  strongly  urged  upon 
Congress  that  It  drop  the  obnoxious  and  de- 
grading welfare  standards  for  pension  eligi- 
bility. I  urged  that  instead,  we  carry  out  in 
our  national  policy  the  recommendation  of 
the  U.S.  Veterans  Advisory  Commission  on 
the  Veterans  Benefits  System,  when  It  said- 
"Tlie  Commission  recommends  that  pen- 
sion, as  a  benefit  for  war  veterans  and  their 
survivors,  should  be  maintained  as  a  federal 
program  providing  financial  aid  above  and 
beyond  the  levels  of  public  assistance  and 
that,  within  reasonably  improved  limits,  in- 
creases in  other  forms  of  income  should  not 
adversely  affect  veterans  pension  benefits. 

Because  existing  law  restricts  pension  eli- 
gibility to  poverty  level  income  ceilings  and 
submits  you  to  a  degrading  poverty  type  in- 
quisition, I  have  also  introduced  legislation 
making  veterans  in  these  income  levels  eli- 
gible automatically  lor  federal  programs  op- 
erating with  a  means  test.  These  are  the  rent 
supplement  and  food  stamp  programs  Those 
whose  financial  circumstances  are  so  limited 
as  to  qualify  them  for  an  insignificant  p>en- 
sion  certainly  should  be  entitled  to  ihese 
additional  programs. 

President  Johnson  once  said : 
"Our  government  and  our  people  have  no 
greater  obligation  than  to  assure  that  those 
who  have  served  their  country  and  the  cause 
of  freedom  will  never  be  forgotten  or  ne- 
glected.' 

Let  us  remember  that  in  enacting  reason- 
able veterans  programs  it  is  not  just  respect 
and  dignity  of  veterans  we  honor,  but  the 
respect  and  dignity  of  the  Nation  for  which 
they  fought. 

"you  are  the  only  veterans  In  our  history 
who  fought  a  poison  gas  war.  Its  after-thc- 
war  effects  were  so  bad  on  the  surviving  vet- 
erans that  no  nation  has  dared  use  it  since 
World  War  I  There  were  no  sulfa  drugs  or 
penicillin  when  flu  and  blood  poison  and 
pneumonia  decimated  your  ranks.  Modern 
hospitals  for  veterans  were  unknown  when 
broken  and  wounded,  you  came  home.  There 
was  no  GI  education,  home  loans,  farm  loans 
or  business  loans.  Instead  there  were  only 
apples  and  pencils  to  peddle  on  street  comers. 
As  a  15-year-old  high  school  youth  then.  I 
remember  "your  plight,  and  I  want  the  na- 
tion to  remember  >  ou  now. 
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Of  the  brave  fovir  million  who  went  forth 
in  the  sprln^lme  of  your  youth,  only  two 
out  of  five  remain  with  us.  averaging  more 
than  three  score  ten  years  each.  In  your  de- 
clining years  this  government  should  no 
longer  remain  as  bleak  and  cold  as  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon  to  yoxu-  plea  and  your  plight. 
I  pledge  my  continued  efforts  for  Justice  for 
the  veterans  of  World  War  I,  our  first  global 
war. 


DRIVING  IS  TOUGH  ENOUGH  NOW 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or    NEW    JKSSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  16,  1969 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  know,  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  has  before  it  a  bill  that 
would  allow  bigger  and  heavier  tracks  to 
use  the  Interstate  Highway  System.  Much 
to  the  astonishment  of  many  of  us,  the 
bill  has  been  endorsed  by  Federal  High- 
way Administrator  Turner.  I  have  taken 
issu^with  Mr.  Turner's  position.  In  addi- 
tion, our  State  commissioner  of  trans- 
portation, Mr.  David  Goldberg,  has  ad- 
vised the  Public  Works  Committee  that 
this  bill  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  pleased  to 
place  before  the  House  an  editorial  in  the 
September  15  issue  of  the  Trenton  Times 
which  concurs  with  my  judgment  and 
that  of  Commissioner  Goldberg.  The 
editorial  reads  as  follows : 

Driving  Is  Tough  Enough  Now 

Lately  the  American  Trucking  Association 
has  been  waging  an  Ingenious  national  adver- 
tising campaign  to  convince  motorists  that 
bigger  trucks  are  good  for  them. 

It  has  apparently  convinced  the  Nixon 
administration.  Maybe  it  did  that  without  the 
ads. 

Mr.  Nixon's  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tor. P.  C.  Turner,  has  told  a  House  subcom- 
mittee he  supports  a  bill  to  allow  bigger  and 
heavier  trucks  to  use  the  Interstate  Highway 
System. 

He  took  issue  only  with  the  maximum 
length  permitted  under  the  bill,  saying  it 
ought  to  be  65  feet  rather  than  70.  But  he 
endorsed  the  proposed  increase  of  single  axle 
weights  from  18.000  to  20,000  pounds  and  of 
width  limits  from  8  to  8 '  2  feet. 

This  would  produce  'economies'  that 
would  outweigh  the  estimated  $300  million 
cost  of  modifying  highways  to  handle  the 
monsters.  Mr.  Turner  suggested. 

Safety?  Well,  there  isn't  much  data  avail- 
able, Mr.  Turner  admitted,  but  what  there 
is  indicates  to  him  that  larger  trucks 
wo-aldn't  be  involved  in  any  more  accidents. 

But  the  trucking  industry's  own  figures 
show  that  while  heavy  trucks  comprise  only 
1 .54  percent  of  total  vehicle  registrations  and 
drive  only  5.33  percent  of  vehicle  miles,  they 
are  involved  in  11.6  percent  of  fatal  acci- 
dents— and  the  fatalities  are  usually  in  the 
small  cars  that  get  in  their  way.  WUl  larger 
trucks   mean   a   better  record   than   this? 

A  double-trailer  combination  requires  440 
feet  to  stop  at  60  m.p.h.,  compared  to  182 
feet  for  a  passenger  car.  The  heavier  the 
truck,  the  greater  its  Inertia.  No  provision  in 
the  bill  would  repeal  that  law. 

Mr.  Turner  said  he  "doubted '  that  In- 
creased truck  size  could  be  detected  by 
motorists  and  cause  them  additional  appre- 
hension when  passing  or  overtaking  them.  It 
certainly  won't  increase  their  feeling  of 
security. 

The  administrator  suggested  that  the  effec- 
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tlve  date  of  the  legislation  be  postponed  three 
years  so  the  Department  of  Transportation 
could  develop  "safety  standards'"  for  the  big- 
ger trucks.  We  suggest  that  the  effective  date 
be  postponed  indefinitely.  Despite  cute 
advertisements  and  promises  of  economies, 
bigger  trucks  would  be  dangerous,  intimidat- 
ing— and  anything  but  good  for  us. 


THE  CASE   FOR  MUNfCIPAL  BONDS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OP    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  16,  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remai'ks  an  article 
entitled  ''Case  for  Municipal  Bonds,  " 
published  in  the  Norfolk  Ledger-Star  of 
September  2.  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Case  for   Municipal  Bonds 

Norfolk's  Mayor  Martin  quite  properly  ex- 
presses concern  with  the  municipal  tax  fea- 
ture of  the  tax  bill  that  the  House  has  sent 
over  to  the  Senate. 

Mayors,  governors  and  other  officials  de- 
pending upon  the  present  tax-free  status  of 
bonds  Issued  by  states,  cities  and  counties  or 
their  agencies  are  indignant  about  the 
changes  called  for  by  the  tax  reform  bill,  and 
it's  easy  to  see  why  they're  firing  off  letters 
to  their  Senators  and  Congressmen. 

Changes  that  result  In  taxes  on  the  "mu- 
nicipals," as  those  bonds  are  known  in  invest- 
ment parlance,  will  certainly  make  them 
more  difficult  to  market.  Yet  almost  every 
city  and  county  In  the  country  depends 
upon  the  sale  of  these  bonds  for  their  prog- 
ress. They  are  of  all  sorts  and  kinds — bonds 
for  street  improvements,  schools,  sewerage 
systems,  water  systems,  bridges,  tunnels,  you 
name  it  and  generally  a  bond  issue  that  is 
tax-free  plays  a  part  in  the  construction. 

As  itis  now  written,  the  tax  reform  bill  re- 
tains the  tax-free  feature  of  these  bonds. 
But  it  would  authorize  a  federal  subsidy  to 
be  paid  to  cities  or  states  to  Induce  them  to 
issue  bonds  that  are  not  tax-free;  the  sub- 
sidy would  be  absolutely  necessary,  for  if  the 
bond  to  be  issued  were  to  be  a  taxable  bond. 
the  interest  paid  on  it  would  have  to  be 
considerably  more  than  the  Interest  munici- 
pals ordinarily  pay  in  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  bond  market  which  is  taxable.  (For  ex- 
ample, Duke  Power  Company  marketed  some 
bonds  the  other  day  that  will  yield  7.95  per 
cent,  whereas  the  Virginia  bonds  issued  last 
spring  yield  about  4.5  per  cent.) 

So  it's  pretty  plain  that  if  municipals  are 
going  to  be  taxed,  then  the  states,  cities  and 
counties  issuing  them  are  going  to  have  to 
up  their  yield.  Upplng  the  yield  means  the 
taxpayers  will  pay  more  for  the  street  im- 
provements, schools,  sewerage  and  water  sys- 
tems and  bridges  and  tunnels.  And  never 
mind  about  the  federal  government  reim- 
bursing states  and  cities  for  the  difference 
between  the  yield  on  a  tax-free  bond  and  a 
taxed  bond;  for  that  comes,  too,  from  the 
taxpxayer. 

As  we  read  the  bill  now,  the  House  hasn't 
ended  the  tax-free  feature.  But  it  went  to 
work  on  it  and  chipp>ed  away  at  it  and  the 
more  protests,  the  sooner  made,  the  better 
off  the  States  and  cities  will  be.  Congress 
ought  to  realize  that  the  states  and  cities 
and  counties  need  to  raise  money,  too,  and 
whlttUng  away  at  their  ability  to  market 
bonds  is  to  wliittle  away  at  their  civic  well- 
being. 
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THE  350TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
LANDING  OF  NEGROES  AT  JAMES- 
TOWN 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  WAMPLER 

OF    ViaOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  16.  1969 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  from  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  I  would  Uke  to 
mention  that  the  350th  anniversary  of 
the  landing  of  Negroes  at  Jamestown, 
Va.,  will  be  celebrated  in  appropriate 
ceremonies  at  3  p.m.,  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 21,  in  the  Jamestown  Festival  Park. 

Many  distinguished  guests  and  tal- 
ented artists  will  be  on  the  program. 
Featured  speakers  will  be  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Wesley  and  Dr.  Samuel  Dewitt  Proctor, 
Sr.  Dr.  Wesley  is  executive  director  of 
the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro 
Life  and  Histoi-y,  Washington,  D.C.  Dr. 
Proctor  is  dean  of  the  graduate  school 
of  education  at  Rutgers  State  University, 
New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

Dr.  Wesley  is  also  a  former  president 
of  Wilberforce  University  and  of  Central 
State  College,  both  in  Ohio.  Dr.  Proctor 
is  also  a  former  president  of  A.  &  T.  Col- 
lege in  Greensboro,  N.C.,  and  a  former 
Associate  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  reprinting 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  Tour 
objectives  of  the  commemoration  of  the 
350th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of 
Negroes  at  Jamestown  and  the  names  of 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee in  charge  of  this  commemoration : 

Objectives  or  the  Commemoration  op  the 
350th  Anniversary  of  the  Landing  of 
Negroes  at  Jamestown 

1.  To  contribute  to  the  development  of  a 
healthy  pride  and  respect  among  Negroes 
and  Americans  generally  for  our  forebears 
of  African  descent. 

2.  To  promote  historical  accuracy  as  to  the 
struggles  of  the  American  Negro  to  achieve 
his  rights  as  a  person  and  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

3.  To  apprise  the  public  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  Negroes  to  the  life,  technology  and 
culture  of  Virginia  and  of  the  United  States. 

4.  To  stimulate  interest  in  the  erection  of 
a  suitable  marker  in  honor  of  the  arrival  of 
these   persons  of   African  descent. 

STEERING    committee 

W.  Lester  Banks,  P.  B.  Boone.  Oliver  W. 
Hill.  Esquire.  Mrs.  Helen  Howard,  Dr.  Walker 
Quarles.  Rev.  Melford  Walker.  S.  W  Tucker, 
Esquire  and  Dr.  J.  Rupert  Plcott. 

COMMITTEE    MEMBERS 

W.  E.  Barron,  Paul  S.  Bell,  Raymond  H. 
Boone,  John  M.  Brooks,  Charles  E.  Brown, 
Theodore  N.  Burton,  C.  Clayborne  Bush,  Mrs. 
Virginia  Carrington.  Miss  Elaine  Carthly, 
John  Culver.  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Culver.  J.  H.  Dil- 
lard,  A.  G.  Edwards,  Melvin  W.  Elliott,  Mrs. 
WlUa  Elliott,  Rev.  Egbert  J.  Plgaro,  Rev.  L. 
Francis  Griffin.  Sr.,  David  E.  Gunter,  Rev. 
Curtis  W.  Harris.  Sr..  Linwood  Harris,  Dr. 
John  B.  Henderson,  Dr.  Thomas  Henderson, 
Dr.  Robert  M.  Hendrick,  Jr..  Mrs.  Beresenia 
Hill,  Mrs.  Bertie  Huggard,  John  Q.  Jordan. 
Joseph  A.  Jordan.  Jr..  Rev.  Calvin  C,  Knight. 
Moses  D.  Knox,  David  E.  Longley.  Henry  L. 
Marsh.  III.  Esquire,  M.  C.  Martin.  William  T. 
Mason.  Esquire,  Rev.  Raymond  3.  Mitchell. 
David  Muckle,  Mrs.  Bernetta  West  Munford. 
J.  Jay  Nlckens,  Jr.,  Royal  A.  Patterson,  Mrs. 
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Bessie  Pryor,  Dr.  W.  L.  Ransome,  Dr.  Wm. 
Ferguson  Reld,  R.  L.  Scales,  H.  H.  Southall, 
Mrs  Helena  Stools.  Rev.  J.  B.  Tabb,  Bernard 
E.  Taylor,  Dr.  J.  M.  Tlnaley,  Clarence  Townes, 
Jr..  Mrs.  Ruth  Valentine,  Franklin  Waller, 
Mrs.  Pauline  P.  Weeden.  J.  B.  WlUlams.  Dr. 
Philip  Y.  Wyatt. 


COLLEGE  FOOTBALL  OBSERVES 
CENTENNIAL— WEST  VIRGINIA 
UNIVERSITY  PLAYS  FIRST  GAME 
OP  SECOND  CENTURY 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  September  16,  1969 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  aimi- 
versaries  of  events  both  great  and  small 
are  regularly  observed,  but  this  autumn 
brings  with  it  an  anniversary  that  surely 
will  be  noted  by  millions  of  Americans. 

This  year,  Mr.  President,  marks  the 
100th  anniversai-y  of  college  football 
competition  in  this  country,  and  celebra- 
tions will  be  held  throughout  the  Nation 
as  this  very  popular  sport  enters  its  sec- 
ond century. 

It  is  fitting  that  on  this  landmark  sea- 
son the  experts  are  predicting  that  West 
Virginia  University  may  have  the  best 
football  team  in  the  78  years  of  inter- 
collegiate competition.  This  may  well  be 
true  judging  from  the  performance  of 
the  Mountaineer  team  last  Saturday  in 
its  opening  day  victory  over  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati  by  a  score  of  57  to  11. 

And  for  the  record  books.  West  Vir- 
ginia scheduled  the  start  of  this  game  5 
minues  earlier  than  the  usual  kickoff 
time  to  claim  the  distinction  of  playing 
the  first  game  in  college  footballs  second 
century. 

West  Virginia  football,  like  that  played 
at  other  institutions,  lias  had  its  good 
years  and  its  bad  years.  But  we  remember 
most  the  golden  years  when  our  tiniver- 
sity  produced  such  outstanding  players 
as  Ira  Rodgers,  selected  as  an  Ail-Amer- 
ican shortly  after  World  War  I.  and  Sam 
Huff,  a  more  recent  West  Virginia  star 
athlete  who  went  on  to  fame  as  a  pro- 
fessional football  player. 

The  prospects  are  indeed  good  for  col- 
lege football  at  West  Virginia  University. 
Interest  is  high  throughout  the  State, 
and  there  are  strong  hopes  that  the 
Moimtaineers  may  be  on  the  threshold 
of  another  golden  era  of  football. 

The  Morgantown  Dominion-News,  the 
liometown  newspaper  of  West  Virginia 
University,  has  provided  thorough  cover- 
age of  both  the  university's  new  season 
and  college  football's  centennial.  On 
September  13  several  articles  took  note 
of  the  occasion.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  excerpts  from  a  Dominion-News 
editorial,  from  a  column  written  by  Ray 
Martin,  associate  editor,  and  from  an- 
other written  by  Bill  Hart,  former  sports 
editor  and  editor,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Editorial  From  the  Dominion-News 
The    Mountaineers    of   West   Virginia   will 
make  history  today  when  they  meet  the  Uni- 
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verslty  of  Cincinnati  Bearcats  on  the  gridiron 
at  Mountaineer  Field.  The  IBM  season  marks 
the  centennial  of  college  football  and  the 
kickoff  here  at  1:26  pm..  will  signal  the 
start  of  the  second  centtiry  of  collegiate 
pigskin  classics.  Since  all  other  games  today 
begin  at  1:30  or  later,  the  Mountaineer- 
Bearcat  confrontation  will  be  In  the  record 
books  for  all  to  see  at  the  time  of  the  second 
centennial. 

With  excusable  prejudice,  we  hope,  of 
course,  that  the  Mountaineers  wind  up  In 
the  win  column  at  the  end  of  today's  mem- 
orable event. 

Over  the  last  100  years,  millions  of  Amer- 
icans have  played,  coached,  watched  or 
worked  in  college  football,  strengthening  the 
foundation  on  which  the  sport  is  built,  en- 
riching its  traditions  and  continuously  re- 
shaping and  polishing  the  game  to  make  It 
a  mirror  of  •modern"  society. 

It  was  on  a  windy  afternoon  of  Nov.  6. 
1869.  that  Princeton  played  at  Rutgers  in 
New  Brunswick.  N.J.,  nnd  that  first  inter- 
collegiate football  game  reflected  the  era's 
uncomplicated  society.  There  were  few  rules, 
no  uniforms  and  almost  as  many  nlayers  on 
the  field  as  spectators  watching.  'While  the 
couple  hundred  onlookers  sat  on  their  buck- 
boards  or  on  a  wooden  fence,  the  25  players  on 
each  team  simply  peeled  off  their  coats  and 
waistcoats  and  began  kickli'.g  and  butting 
the  round  ball  (throwing  or  running  with  it 
was  forbidden)  toward  the  goal  posts  set 
25  feet  apart  at  each  end  of  the  120-yard- 
long  field.  Rutgers  won  the  soccer-style  game, 
6  goals  to  4. 

Today,  a  century  after  the  first  game, 
college  football  continues  to  keep  pace  with 
modern  wonders.  There  are  things  Uke  arti- 
ficial turf.  Gatorade,  shockproof  helmets  and 
sophisticated  computers  plotting  play  prob- 
abilities. 

Yet.  despite  all  the  Increased  skills  of 
the  players  and  all  the  advances  of  modern 
science  and  technology,  every  game  betveen 
two  college  football  teams  comes  ilown  to 
solving  one  simple  mathematical  problem: 
Who's  No.  1? 

It's  a  question  that's  been  asked  millions 
of  times  during  college  football's  first  cen- 
tury, and  one  that  hopefully  will  be  asked 
for  many  centuries   to  come. 


(By  Ray  Martin) 

A  tip  of  the  pipe  to  Jim  Carlen  and  West 
Virginia  University's  Mountaineers  lor  the 
feat  they  are  about  to  etch  into  the  record 
books  later  today;  the  distinction  of  Inaug- 
urating the  second  century  of  intercollegiate 
football — with  an  assist  from  the  Cincin- 
nati Bearcats. 

In  some  ways,  the  century  separating  1869 
and  1969  seems  more  like  a  thousand  years. 
Yet  in  other  ways,  the  more  the  nation  has 
changed,  the  more  It  seems  to  have  stayed 
the  same.  For  example,  in  1869: 

A  Republican  President  (Ulysses  Grant) 
replaced  a  Democratic  President  named  John- 
son ( Andrew ) .  a  Southerner  who  had  been 
a  U.S.  senator  and  a  vice  president  who 
moved  up  when  a  President  (Lincoln)  was 
assassinated. 

A  story  in  "The  Nation"  magazine  de- 
scribed the  Russian  student  type  as  "much 
the  same  as  in  our  Western  and  smaller  col- 
leges; he  wears  long  hair  .  .  .  and  lets  his 
beard  grow,  when  he  has  any;  moreover,  he  Is 
generally  dirty  and  careless  in  his  dress." 

Political  unrest  and  revolution  were  preva- 
lent throughout  the  in'orld.  particularly  in 
South  America. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  panicked 
about  gold  prices. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  began  advertis- 
ing a  12-day  tour  (by  rail  and  Wells  Fargo) 
Irom  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

By  1969,  another  group  of  American  trans- 
portation pioneers  had  really  raised  their 
sights  and  bodies — all  the  way  to  the  moon. 
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So  much  for  comparative  events  across 
the  span  of  a  century.  Now  let's  uJce  a  look 
at  some  of  the  people  who  have  played  foot- 
ball. 

Grantland  Rice  was  only  partly  right.  It 
certainly  matters  not  whether  you  win  or 
lose.  But  how  you  play  the  game  really 
doesn't  seem  to  matter  either — at  least  In 
later  life. 

For  example.  Richard  Nixon  was  only  a 
substitute  on  the  Whlttier  College  football 
team  and  John  Kennedy  merely  a  jiuilor- 
varslty  player  at  Harvard. 

The  greatest  presidential  player  was  Dwight 
Eisenhower.  As  a  sophomore  at  West  Point, 
he  starred  at  halfback  and  linebacker  before 
his  football  career  was  ended  by  a  knee  In- 
Jury  a  week  alter  playing  against  Jim  Thorpe 
and  the  mighty  Carlisle  team  of  1912.  Other 
presidents  close  to  college  football  were 
Woodrow  Wilson  (Wesleyan  coech),  Calvin 
(3oolidge  (Amherst  coach)  and  Herbert 
Hoover   (Stanford  manager). 

A  list  of  428  current  and  former  college 
football  players  who  reached  a  high  level  of 
national  distinction  In  non-athletic  fields  in- 
cludes 28  U.S.  senators.  45  congressmen,  13 
ambassadors,  17  top  government  officials,  20 
governors,  76  college  presidents,  18  full  gen- 
erals and  admirals,  17  actors.  18  authors, 
newsmen  and  publishers,  and  36  board  chair- 
men or  presidents  of  giant  corporations. 

Tlie  finest  former  player  ctu-rently  in  pub- 
lic life  is  Supreme  Court  Justice  Byron 
(Whlzzer)  White,  a  consensus  All-America 
halfback  at  Colorado  who  in  1937  won  lour 
national  statistical  championships — total  of- 
fense, rushing,  scoring  and  kick-scoring — a 
feat  never  equaled. 

The  current  secretary  of  labor.  George 
Shultz  (Princeton)  and  his  predecessor,  Wll- 
lard  Wlrtz  (Northern  Illinois) ,  are  two  of  11 
cabinet  members  who  played  college  foot- 
ball. Others  include  Robert  Kennedy,  former 
attorney  general,  and  Gen.  George  Marshall, 
former  secretary  of  state  and  defense. 

Among  16  current  corporation  leaders,  two 
were  all-America  football  players — Ed  Bock 
(Iowa  State),  president  of  Monsanto  Chem- 
icals, and  Ellmore  Patterson  (Chicago),  pres- 
ident of  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust. 

Not  everyone  makes  It  in  college  football. 
Among  thcee  who  tried  and  failed  were  Blng 
Crosby,  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  Herbert  H.  Leh- 
man and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Crosby  and 
Fitzgerald  played  in  high  school  but  failed 
to  make  their  college  teams,  Gonzaga  U.  and 
Princeton,  respectively.  President  Roosevelt 
failed  to  make  the  grade  at  Harvard  and  the 
late  Senator  Lehman  was  rejected  by  Yale. 
At  the  Yale-Harvard  game  In  1893  Lehman 
was  so  excited  that,  leaping  to  his  feet  in 
the  bleachers,  he  feU  through  to  the  ground 
below. 

The  name  of  this  writer  must  be  added 
to  the  list  of  those  who  didn't  make  it.  It 
seems  that  I  was  swift  enough  lor  the 
neighborhood  sandlot  team,  but  not  heavy 
enough  or  tall  enough,  or  something  like 
that,  to  warrant  a  berth  on  the  more  pres- 
tigious high  school  and  college  teams.  I  have 
lots  of  excellent  comjxiny  In  this  regard  and 
I  think  the  whole  lot  of  us  are  pretty  good 
sports,  too. 

It  would  get  pretty  lonesome  on  those 
gridirons  if  there  weren't  a  lew  people  around 
to  do  some  cheering  and  some  others  to 
chronicle  the  exploits  of  the  weekly  chal- 
lenges during  the  fall  months  each  year.  One 
might  say  there  are  active  heroes  in  the 
sports  world  and  the  passive  heroes  who 
furnish  the  spotlight  for  the  former. 

I  can't  begin  to  list  everyt>ody  who  ever 
played  college  football.  These  names,  how- 
ever, should  go  into  any  potpourri  listing: 
Astronauts  John  Glenn  and  Alan  Shepard. 
Explorer  Richard  B>Td.  Sen.  Edward  Ken- 
nedy, Sen.  J.  W.  Pulbright  and  the  late  Sen. 
Estes  Kefauver.  The  present  House  minority 
leader,  Gerald  Ford,  played  at  Michigan. 
Former  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey 
played  for  Doland  High  School  as  a  guard. 
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other  categories  of  personalities: 
Governors — Endlcott  Peabody,  Joe  Poss  and 
Ronald  Reagan. 

Top  Government  Officials— Federal  Trade 
Conunlaslon  Chaliman  Paul  Dixon;  OEO  Di- 
rector Donald  Rumsfeld.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Chairman  David  Lilienthal.  and 
Bud  Wlllclnson,  consultant  to  the  President. 

(By  Bill  Hart) 

Just  as  football  has  changed  over  the 
years,  so  have  the  habits  of  the  crowds  who 
attended  them  .  .  .  before  good  roads,  of 
course,  those  who  came  had  to  come  by  train 
and  there  were  few  people,  relatively  s{>eak- 
ing,  who  did  not  usually  stay  for  the  weelj- 
end  .  .  then,  with  good  roads  and  the  air- 
plane the  crowds  became  larger  and  the  fans 
came  a  few  hours  before  the  game  and  de- 
parted immediately  thereafter — that  is  most 
of  them  do  Just  that  ...  we  do  not  know  if 
this  is  good  or  bad  for  Morgantown  busi- 
ness— we  presume  it  is  bad  but  that  is  the 
way  it  is  and  we  assume  today  will  be  no 
exception  ...  In  other  words,  there  will  be, 
relatively  speaking  no  one  here  two  hours 
before  the  klckoff  and  then  bing,  bang  every- 
body will  try  to  get  into  Morgantown,  park 
the  car  and  run  for  the  stadium. 

Whate»ep  the  method  or  how  large  the 
crowd  thvre  is  nothing  quite  like  an  opening 
football  game  for  any  college  town  and  we 
certainly  hop>e  we  qualify  as  an  average 
American  college  town  ...  we  hope  those 
coming  here  will  enjoy  themselves,  see  a  vic- 
tory and  get  out  of  our  village  as  quickly  as 
they  desire  or  stay  as  long  as  their  money 
holds  out  or  their  friends  will  allow  them  to 
visit  with  them  ...  in  other  words,  on  the 
opening  day  of  a  football  season,  doesn't 
everybody  love  everybody? 


ESCHATOLOGY   AND    HISTORY    VIA 
THE  NEW  YORK  WAGNERS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

or  n.LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  16,  1969 


Mr.     Speaker.     Dr. 

Jr.,   was  in  Albany, 

a  conference.  He  pre- 

'Eschatology  and  His- 

York  Wagners."  Be- 

share    Dr.    Reuter's 

colleagues,  I  include 

in    the   Record    this 


Mr.  SHIPLEY. 
George  S.  Reuter 
N.Y.,  recently  for 
sented  the  paper  ' 
tory  Via  the  New 
cause  I  wish  to 
thoughts  with  my 
with  my  remarks 
paper : 

eschatology    .\nd    history    vla    the    new 

York   Wagners 

(By  Dr.  George  S.  Reuter,  Jr.  i 

INTRODUCTION 

Dean  Merrill  C.  Tenney  of  Wheaton  Col- 
lege. Weaton,  Illinois,  has  defined  eschatol- 
ogy  as  "a  division  of  systematic  theology 
dealing  with  the  doctrine  of  last  things  such 
as  death,  resurrection,  the  second  coming  of 
Christ,  the  end  of  the  age,  divine  judgment, 
and  the  future  state.  It  prop>erly  includes  all 
that  was  prophetic  of  future  events  when  re- 
corded in  Scripture."  The  term  eechatologi- 
cal  is  familiar  to  theologians,  but  it  is  not 
to  the  general  public.  The  writer  Is  con- 
cerned with  a  secondary  contribution  that 
laymen  follow  in  enriching  the  world  by 
thoughts  and  deeds  that  improve  society  and 
work  toward  a  better  tomorrow.  In  no  way, 
however,  is  the  primary  contribution  of  the 
theologian  de-emphasized.  Certainly  Ameri- 
can religion  has  been  marked  by  a  somber 
eschatological  depth. 

Late  in  the  nineteenth  century.  F"red- 
erick   Jackson  Tiu-ner  published   his  essay, 
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The  Frontier  in  American  History.  He  Inau- 
gurated an  epoch  in  Amerloan  historiography 
and  he  called  attention  to  all  the  prevloiu 
perspectives  from  which  the  events  and  the 
patterns  of  American  life  has  been  presented. 
These  p)«rspectives  were  generally  oriented 
to  the  European  continent.  Classical  Chris- 
tian eschatology  has  been  Americanized.  The 
journals  of  the  Mathers,  the  Cottons,  the 
EndlcottB  in  New  England,  the  travel  dlarlee 
of  Crevecoeur.  the  novels  of  James  Fenl- 
more  Cooper  and  Herman  Melville,  the  essays 
and  public  addresses  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, etc.  thus  help  to  explain  the  refiections 
of  the  open  frontier. 

Several  decades  later  Walt  Whitman  shat- 
tered the  reigning  forms  of  poetical  expres- 
sion. He  brought  forth  a  deep  and  powerful 
feeling  for  America's  national  character  and 
promise.  Finally,  in  the  1930's,  Thomas  Wolfe 
was  concerned  alxiut  the  vastness  of  the 
American  land  under  the  enormous  sky  at 
night  and  the  great  trains  plunging  through 
the  scateered  villages — the  very  realization 
of  the  difference  between  the  yearning  of  life 
for  satisfying  order  and  the  frightening 
boundlestness  of  open  space. 

1  THE    CHARACTERS 

It  Is  e4sy  to  cite  many  outstanding  char- 
acters as  leaders  of  mankind  in  America.  A 
few  of  these  are  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  his 
charming  wife,  Eleanor,  his  son.  Franklin  D.. 
Jr.;  Herbert  H.  Lehman;  Florello  H.  La- 
Guardla;  George  W.  Norris;  Robert  M.  La- 
FoUette,  bis  outstanding  sons,  Robert  M.,  Jr., 
and  PhilUp  F  ;  and  William  J.  Bulow.  Mayor 
LaGuardla,  who  was  born  in  New  York  City 
on  December  11.  1882,  and  who  died  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1947,  aided  mankind  as  a  Con- 
gressman, as  New  York  City's  Mayor,  and  as 
Director-General  of  UNRRA.  Senator  Norris 
of  Nebraska,  who  was  born  on  a  farm  in 
Sandusky  County.  Ohio,  on  July  11.  1861. 
and  who  died  on  September  2.  1944.  aided 
mankind  as  a  Congressman  and  U.S.  Senator 
from  1903  to  1943.  as  co-author  of  the  Norrls- 
LaGuardlB  Antl-Injunctlon  Act  and  the 
Muscle  Shoals  Act,  as  "father"  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Amendment  and  the  unicameral  legis- 
lature in  Nebraska,  and  the  leader  who  over- 
threw "Cannonism"  in  Congress.  Senator  La- 
Follette.  St..  who  was  born  in  Primrose,  Wis- 
consin, on  June  11,  1855.  and  who  died  on 
June  18,  1925,  aided  mankind  as  a  Congress- 
man. U.S.  Senator,  and  Governor  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Senator  LaFollette,  Jr..  who  was  born  on 
Feburary  6.  1895.  and  who  died  on  February 
24.  1953,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  served  mankind  greatly.  Senator 
Bulow,  who  was  born  in  Moscow,  Ohio,  on 
January  13,  1869,  and  who  died  on  February 
26,  I960,  was  a  great  U.S.  Senator  and  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Dakota. 

The  American  epic  came  to  a  turning  point 
in  the  spirit  of  the  leadership  of  these  great 
lay  leaders.  These  statesmen  led  in  solving 
many  of  the  major  problems.  They  led  in 
fashioning  a  society  and  an  industrial  order 
that  was  near  perfect.  The  magnificence  of 
our  endowment  has  been  cleverely  estab- 
lished. The  character  of  a  people's  life-ex- 
perience in  a  particular  place  profoundly  in- 
fluences their  permeability  to  the  eschato- 
logical reality  proclaimed  by  biblical  faith — 
that  life  in  historical  time  has  problems  that 
cannot  always  be  fulfilled  by  sheer  move- 
ment in  space.  Ambassador  Chester  Bowles 
thinks  of  American  history  built  aroimd 
three  periods — the  bitterly  contested  victory 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1800,  the  election  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  1860,  and  the  time  when 
there  developed  substantial  public  accept- 
ance of  governmental  responsibility  for  min- 
imum standards  of  living  and  opportunity. 

THE    WAGNERS 

Robert  Ferdinand  Wagner  was  born  in 
Nastatten,  Hesse-Nassau,  Germany,  on  June 
8,  1877.  He  was  brought  to  the  U.S.  as  a  child. 
He   was  American   educated — B.S.   from   the 
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College,  City  of  New  York,  1898  and  LL.  B  , 
New  York  Law  School.  1900.  He  served  in  the 
NY.  Assembly  from  1905  to  1908  and  the 
NY.  Senata  from  1909  to  1918.  While  in  the 
Senate,  he  was  Lt.  Gov.  of  NY.  in  1914.  He 
was  NY.  Supreme  Court  Justice  from  1919 
to  1926.  It  was  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  where  he 
served  from  1927  to  1949.  that  he  became 
famous.  He  was  author  of  the  Wagner  Labor 
Relations  Act.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  Democratic  leader 
of  the  1938  NY.  Constitutional  Convention, 
and  sponsor  of  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
covery Act,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
the  Railway  Pension  Law,  and  the  U.S. 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  When  he  died  on  May 
5,  1953,  the  nation  mourned. 

Robert  P.  Wagner,  Jr.,  who  was  born  in 
New  York  City  on  April  20.  1910.  was  reared 
by  his  father  because  his  mother  died  early 
in  his  life.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  {A.B., 
1933,  LL.B.,  1937)  and  Harvard  School  of 
Business  Administration.  Young  Bob  served 
in  the  assembly,  on  the  city  tax  conmiission. 
on  the  commission  on  housing  and  buildings, 
as  chairman  of  the  city  planning  commis- 
sion, and  as  President.  Borough  of  Manhat- 
tan. 1949-1953.  Also,  he  had  an  outstanding 
record  In  the  Eighth  Air  Force  from  1942 
to  1945.  His  outstanding  service  was.  how- 
ever, as  Mayor  of  New  York  City  for  twelve 
years  starting  in  1954.  He  would  have  sought 
another  term  as  Mayor  and  been  elected  but 
his  charming  wife.  Susan  Edwards,  was  dying 
and  he  promised  her  he  would  not  seek  an- 
other term.  His  marriage  was  an  ideal  one  in 
every  way,  but,  by  honoring  her  wish,  this 
brought  about  the  election  of  Congressman 
John  Lindsay  who  has  destroyed  the  unity  of 
the  people  of  New  York.  Later,  Mayor  Wagner 
married  Barbara  Joan  Cavanaugh  t^jd  he 
served  as  Ambassador  to  Spain. 

EXTENDING     PROGRESS 

If  any  of  the  statesmen  mentioned  in  this 
paper  were  President  of  the  U.S.  today,  prog- 
ress would  be  extended.  All  of  theni  would 
address  themselves  to  a  series  of  critical  na- 
tional problems  that  are  now  being  largely 
Ignored.  Among  these  suggestions  are: 

1.  We  should  review  our  national  priori- 
ties. The  dUision  of  our  gross  national  in- 
come should  be  more  closely  related  to  the 
urgent  needs  for  modernization  and  change. 

2.  We  should  review  our  tax  system.  Loop- 
holes should  be  closed.  For  example,  the 
oil   depletion   allowance  should   be   reduced. 

3.  We  should  review  our  national  security 
policies.  When  peace  comes,  we  should  re- 
duce our  military  expenditures. 

4.  We  should  extend  our  medical  care  pro- 
gram. The  program  should  be  broadened  to 
help  all  cititens. 

5.  We  should  revise  the  relationship  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  goverments.  This 
will  better  serve  the  people  wherever  they 
are. 

6.  We  should  revise  our  seniority  legisla- 
tive system.  It  is  just  as  proper  to  limit  the 
terms  of  Congress  as  it  is  the  U.S.  President. 

7.  We  must  plan  our  nation  so  as  to  live 
effectively  In  an  increasingly  integrated 
world. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  eschatological  reality  of  grace  given 
within  the  bounded  possibilities  of  earth  and 
time  and  history  is  a  reality  that  has  not 
been  evaded  by  our  leaders.  There  are  evi- 
dences that  the  facts  and  events  of  the  mo- 
ment are  leading  some  of  our  nation's  think- 
ers into  new  and  real  encounter  with  the 
deep  moral  Issues.  The  realities  of  limit  and 
boundary,  the  spirit-educating  forces  that 
operate  when  one  cannot  move  on  or  start 
afresh  but  must  come  to  terms  with  life 
where  It  is  and  where  It  is  bound  to  remain, 
give  us  hope  that  reconstructing  blessedness 
may  prevail.  The  simple  way  to  achieve  this 
progress  would  be  to  elect  Robert  F.  Wagner, 
Jr..  or  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Jr..  President  in 
1972. 
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JAPANS  MYOPIC  VIEW  OF  OKINAWA 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 


or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  September  16.  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remaiks  an  ai'ticle 
entitled  "Japan's  Myopic  View  of  Oki- 
nawa." published  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  September  10.  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Japan's  .vIyopic  View  of  Okinawa 

Japan's  foreign  minister,  Kiichi  Aichi,  will 
arrive  In  Washington  Friday  for  discussions 
on  the  future  of  Okinawa,  the  most  difficult 
problem  in  United  States  relations  with 
Japan.  Continued  use  of  a  2-bilIion-dollar 
military-naval  complex  by  the  United  States 
and  the  security  of  the  whole  western  .^Pa- 
cific area  are  at  stake  in  these  critical  talks. 

The  United  States  has  governed  Okinawa 
since  its  capture  in  one  of  the  costliest  battles 
of  World  War  II.  and  the  1951  peace  treaty 
formally  recognized  our  position  as  the  "sole 
administering  authority."  Altho  all  Presi- 
dents since  1951  have  recognized  Japan's 
lUtimate  sovereignty,  no  firm  date  for  rever- 
sion can  t>e  set  until  the  two  countries  agree 
on  the  future  use  of  our  military  bases  on 
the  island. 

In  the  1951  treaty,  the  United  States  tinder- 
took  primary  responsibility  for  the  defense 
of  Japan,  but  a  new  treaty  of  mutual  co- 
operation, concluded  in  1960.  restored  full 
sovereignty  in  defense  matters  to  Japan  and 
obligated  each  country  to  come  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  other  in  case  of  attack  on  any 
territory  under  Japan's  administration.  The 
United  States  retained  bases  in  Japan,  but 
agreed  that  any  change  in  their  use,  such  as 
the  introduction  of  nuclear  weapons  or  the 
launching  of  combat  operations,  would  re- 
qvUre  prior  consultation  with  Japan. 

Both  the  United  States  and  Japan  are  com- 
mitted to  the  1960  treaty,  which  will  be  ex- 
tended automatically,  subject  to  one  year's 
notice  of  abrogation,  after  June  23.  1970.  The 
two  countries  differ,  however,  on  ihe  applica- 
tion of  the  treaty  to  Okinawa.  If  Okinawa 
should  be  returned  to  Japan,  without  a  sep- 
arate agreement  on  the  bases,  the  1960  treaty 
would  apply  and  the  United  States  would  be 
severely  restricted  in  its  uses  of  the  bases. 
The  United  States  wants  a  guarantee  of  con- 
tinued "free  use"  of  the  bases.  Japan  has 
indicated  that  it  might  permit  free  use  "  in 
"serious  emergencies."  but  the  United  States 
objects  to  any  such  ambiguous  formulation. 

Altho  Japan  depends  upon  the  United 
States  nuclear  umbrella  for  its  defense,  it 
insists  that  all  nuclear  weapons  must  be  re- 
moved from  Okinawa  after  its  reversion  to 
Japanese  administration.  This  position  seems 
irrational,  now  that  communist  China  has 
nuclear  weapons,  as  well  as  unlimited  plans 
for  imperialist  exi>ansion.  Premier  Eisaku 
Sato's  Liberal-Democratic  government  is  un- 
der tremendous  pressure  from  communist, 
socialist,  and  ultra-nationalist  elements, 
however,  and  his  political  future  would  be 
uncertain  if  lie  granted  unrestricted  base 
rights  on  Okinawa  to  the  United  States.  This 
puts  the  Nixon  administration  in  a  delicate 
position,  for  the  Sato  government  un- 
doubtedly IS  mo/l-  favorably  disposed  toward 
the  United  States  than  its  successor  would 
be  if  it  should  fall. 

The  United  States  has  120  bases  on  Oki- 
nawa. It  is  the  only  Asian  strategic  position 
in  which  the  United  States  has  a  totally  free 
hand.  Our  B-52  bombers  operate  from  the 
island  on  missions  to  Viet  Nam.  and  it  is  a 
major  supply  and  staging  center  for  other 
operations  in  the  war.  South  Korea  and  Na- 
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tlonallst  China  regard  its  unrestricted  use 
by  the  United  States  as  essential  to  their  se- 
curity. Limitations  demanded  by  Japan  on 
the  use  of  the  bases  would  encourage  other 
Asian  nations  to  demand  further  concessions 
from  the  United  States  for  continued  use  of 
their  territories. 

It  may  be.  however,  that  "It  Is  on  the  sea, 
and  on  the  sea  alone,  that  we  are  assured  of 
the  right  to  operate."  as  Sen.  John  Stennis 
(D..  Miss.),  chairman  of  the  armed  services 
committee,  has  said 
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THE  NIXON  ADMINISTRATION— 
AN  INTERIM  APPRAISAL 


THE  LIBERTY'   BELLS   FLIGHT  FOR 
SAFEKEEPING 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

UF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  16.  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  192  yeai's  ago  this  month  our 
Nation's  foremost  symbol  of  liberty  was 
tran.sported  on  a  .secret  journey  tc  save 
it  from  seizure  by  advancing  British 
troops.  A  group  of  Pennsylvania  farmers 
organized  a  wagon  train  to  transport  the 
pi-ecious  cargo  rorth  from  Philadelphia 
through  Bucks  Coimty  to  Bethlehem  and 
on  to  its  ultimate  destination.  Allentown. 

History  i-ecords  that  a  convoy  of  700 
wagons,  escorted  by  200  .soldiers,  made 
the  trip  which  earned  the  "State  House 
Bell, "  better  known  to  all  Americans  as 
the  Liberty  Bell,  from  Philadelphia. 

The  Liberty  Bell  was  but  one  of  many 
bells  removed  fiom  churches  and  public 
buildings  and  carried  aboard  the  wagon 
train  to  keep  them  from  the  hands  of  the 
Bi-itish  who  were  desperately  in  need  of 
the  metal  to  produce  shot  for  their 
weapons. 

The  trip  lasted  8  days.  En  route  the 
wagon  carrying  the  Liberty  Bell  broke 
down  in  Bethlehem  in  front  of  the 
Moravian  Church,  known  today  as  the 
Old  Chapel.  From  there  the  bell  was 
transported  to  Zion's  Reformed  Church 
in  Allentown  where  it  was  concealec  be- 
neath the  church  floor  on  September  25, 
1777.  1  day  before  the  advancing  British 
Army  occupied  Philadelphia. 

Today,  the  spot  in  Zion's  Church, 
Allentown.  where  the  Liberty  Bell  was 
safeguarded  from  September  of  1777  to 
June  of  1778  has  been  set  aside  as  the 
"Liberty  Bell  Shrine."  A  full-size  replica 
of  the  bell  reminds  visitors  of  the  daring 
joui-ney  which  preserved  the  original  bell, 
the  foremost  symbol  of  a  new  nation's 
liberty. 

Support  and  maintenance  is  provided 
through  the  organization.  Lil)erty  Bell 
Shrine  of  Allentown.  Inc..  which,  on  Sep- 
tember 24.  will  commemorate  the  bell's 
historic  concealment  in  Allentown.  The 
occasion  will  be  a  dinner  in  Fellowship 
Hall  of  Zion's  Church  with  Mr.  Chester 
Brooks,  superintendent  of  Independence 
Hall,  the  former  Pennsylvania  State 
House  in  Philadelphia,  as  a  guest. 

It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  a 
voluntary  citizen  effort  proposed, 
planned,  and  developed  Liberty  Bell 
Shrine  in  tribute  to  a  moment  in  Amer- 
ican historj'  when  another  voluntary 
citizen  effort  had  preserved  for  future 
generations  a  bell  which  symbolizes  the 
basic  element  of  our  American  heritage — 
liberty. 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  16,  1969 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  8 
months  have  passed  since  a  new  admin- 
istration assumed  the  responsibility  for 
governing  this  Nation. 

One-sixth  of  a  Presidential  term  has 
become  history — a  histoiy  of  delayed  ap- 
pointments, deferred  policy  decisions. 
prolonged  traveLs — one  might  say  an  ad- 
ministration on  a  load  show  tour. 

I  take  no  solace  from  the  absence  of 
timely  recommendations  on  ways  and 
means  of  solving  our  complex  problems. 
I  find  no  comfort  in  the  failure  to  sub- 
mit definitive  proposals  to  the 
Congress. 

I  am  alarmed  at  the  continuing  evi- 
dence of  serious  domestic  inflation  and 
the  acceleration  of  deterioration  in  our 
cities  and  urban  areas. 

I  am  distressed  over  the  failure  to  rec- 
ognize the  high  priority  which  should 
be  assigiied  the  education  of  our  youth. 
I  am  concerned  over  the  accelerated 
giowth  of  rate  of  .serious  crime  through- 
out our  Nation. 

I  am  concerned  over  the  confusing 
pictui-e  emerging  fi"om  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's action.s — a  concern  I  find  well 
expressed  in  the  following  editorial  from 
Life  magazine  of  September  19.  1969.  en- 
titled The  Coherence  Gap": 
The  Coherence  Gap 
For  a  bigtime  Wall  Street  lawyer  who 
prides  liimself  on  clarity  of  presentation  and 
orderliness  with  facts.  Richard  Milhouse  Nix- 
on lias  done  a  ratlier  deplorable  job  of  im- 
parting those  qualities  to  his  Administra- 
tion. On  key  issues,  high-level  Nixon  ap- 
pointees have  been  talking  out  of  so  many 
sides  of  so  many  mouths  that  the  Admin- 
istration seems  to  be  replacing  the  Credibil- 
ity Gap  of  the  LB.J.  era  with  a  Coherence 
Gap  of  its  own. 

The  Administration's  major  intramural 
match  (though  hardly  the  only  game  in 
town)  is  the  traditional  clash  over  nation- 
al security.  As  the  1969  season  began,  a 
small  disagreement  arose  over  whether  the 
U.S.  is  seeking  "superiority  "  or  only  suf- 
ficiency" in  the  nuclear  arms  race  ■with  Rus- 
sia. Reassuringly,  Defense  Secretary  Mel 
Laird  eventually  accepted  the  President's 
word  that  sufficiency  would  suffice — and  went 
on  from  there  to  the  .^BM  debate  While 
Laird  flatly  insisted  "there  is  no  question' 
that  Russia  was  building  a  nuclear  first- 
strike  capability  against  America.  Secretary 
of  State  William  Rogers  maintained  that 
■T  have  difficult  in  believing "  it  The  next 
time  Laird  and  Rogers  dined  out  on  intel- 
ligence reports,  the  subject  was  a  decrease 
in  Communist  troop  infiltration  into  South 
Vietnam,  which  struck  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  "significant"  and  the  Pentagon  as 
■  not  significant."  Finally.  Laird  and  Rogers 
managed  to  mesh  on  White  House  plans  for 
an  August  announcement  of  a  35.000-man 
Vietnam  U.S.  troop  withdraw*!  Only  Pres- 
ident Nixon  unexpectedly  decided  not  to 
liave  any  announcement  at  all.  until  aft«r 
his  return  to  Washington. 

Domestic  pronouncements  have  been 
equally  perplexing  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell  and  HEW  Secretary  Robert  Pinch, 
of  course,  ha^e  aired  their  differences  over 
the  Administrations  now-you-see-it-now- 
you-don't  civil  right  program.  When  White 
House  Urbanologist  Pat  Moynihan  wrote  off 
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prospects  for  a  domestic  budgetary  "peace 
dividend"  at  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war 
as  "evanescent  like  the  morning  clouds," 
White  House  Counsel  Arthur  Bums  coun- 
tered that  there  -vould  Indeed  be  a  peace 
dividend  amounting  to  no  less  than  $8  bil- 
lion. 

And  so  It  goes.  Chief  Economic  Adviser 
Paul  McCracken  says  Administration  meas- 
ures are  beginning  to  lick  Inflation;  Assist- 
ant Commerce  Secretary  William  Chartener 
proclaims  that  inflation  Is  still  licking  the 
Administration.  A  White  House  spokesman 
says  the  anti-hunger  Food  Stamp  program 
will  be  retired  as  pwirt  of  welfare  reform; 
the  President's  adviser  on  nutrition  says  it 
won't.  President  Nlzon  proposes  a  tax-re- 
form measure  that  would  affect  tax-exempt 
bonds;  Vice  President  Agnew  feels  it  will  ad- 
versely affect  municipal  bond  sales  and  pri- 
vately urges  state  and  local  ofiBclals  to  op- 
pose It. 

There  was  great  merit  in  Nixon's  cam- 
paign pledge  that  his  Administration  would 
maintain  "a  candid  dialogue  with  the  peo- 
ple"— but  this  Is  hardly  it.  The  Administra- 
tion seems  to  be  not  only  mixing  its  signals 
but  changing  them.  Now  that  President  Nix- 
on has  returned  to  White  House  East,  we 
trust  he  will  insist  on  clearer  signals  all 
around. 


PROTECTING    OUR    ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    M.^RYLAND 
TN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  16.  1969 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
Hickel  has  again  demonstrated  the  ad- 
ministration's concern  for  the  presei-va- 
tlon  of  the  precious  physical  environ- 
ment when  progress  in  our  transporta- 
tion technol(«y  has  threatened  the  wild- 
hfe  of  a  national  park.  The  Interior 
Secretary's  commitment  to  protect  the 
Everglades  National  Park  and  Trans- 
portation Secretary  Volpe's  indicated  co- 
operation are  evidence  of  the  govern- 
mental and  public  interest  in  maintain- 
ing a  high  quality  of  the  physical  en- 
vironment. I  commend  to  my  colleagues 
today's  Washington  Post  editorial  which 
follows : 

A  Cheer  for  Hickel  and  Volpe 

The  Dade  County  Port  Authority  argument 
for  locating  Miami's  planned  Jetport  on  the 
edge  of  the  Everglades  National  Park  was 
sound  in  all  respects  except  one.  It  decided 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  locating  the  world's 
largest  commercial  airfield  there  would  lead 
directly  to  the  destruction  of  the  very  things 
the  park  was  established  to  protect.  Now, 
after  having  spent  $13  million  on  one  run- 
way and  having  indicated  to  the  entire  coun- 
try that  it  has  no  interest  in  conserving  nat- 
ural resources,  the  authority  is  busy  seeking 
another  site.  Secretary  of  Interior  Hickel  has 
promised  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
block  construction  of  the  39-3quare-mile  air- 
port (With  runways  6  miles  longi  and  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  Volpe  has  strongly 
indicated  that  he  will  do  likewise. 

Unfortunately,  the  federal  government  has 
been  slow  in  taking  a  stand  on  this  situation. 
Since  one  runway  is  already  under  construc- 
iio;t.  the  two  secretaries  agreed  to  permit 
the  use  of  it  as  a  training  strip  for  Jet 
pilots  While  they  indicated  their  consent  was 
predicated  on  actions  by  the  port  authority 
to  protect  the  water  supply  of  the  Everglades 
iium  pollution.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  wildlife  In  the  Everglades  will  not  suffer 
from  500  or  so  daily  landings  and  takeoffs. 
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The  lesaon  In  this  unfortunate  situation 
for  airport  (and  other)  planners  everywhere, 
not  Just  In  Dade  County,  1b  that  people  ar« 
getting  fed  up  with  "progress"  that  implngea 
on  the  quality  of  dally  life  by  Introducing 
noise  where  there  has  been  quiet,  pollution 
where  there  has  been  clean  air  and  water. 
The  world  is  difficult  enough  to  live  in  now 
without  eliminating  any  more  of  its  re- 
deeming virtues. 


THE  MACHIASPORT  PROJECT 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 


OF    MAINE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Septeviher  16,  1969 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  September  13,  the  Machias- 
port  oil  refinery  project  was  the  subject 
of  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  New 
England  Governors  Conference  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  ana  at  the  annual 
Maine  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association 
meeting  in  Easton,  Maine.  At  each  of 
these  meetings,  the  president  of  Occi- 
dental Petroleum,  Dr.  Armand  Hammer, 
spoke  on  Occidental's  plans  to  build  a  re- 
finery. Mr.  Hammer  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  the  conservation  aspects  of  the 
proposed  refinery  and  outlined  the  com- 
mitment Occidental  Petroleum  has 
made  to  the  Governor  of  Maine  and  the 
other  five  New  England  Governors,  to 
preserve  the  beauty  of  Maine  and  New 
England. 

Since  conservation  has  been  an  issue 
in  regard  to  the  Machiaspoit  refinery,  I 
commend  Dr.  Hammer's  statement  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  together 
with  a  statement  issued  by  the  Governor 
stating  some  of  the  problems  Maine  has 
encountered  with  its  application  for  a 
foreign  trade  zone  which  is  a  prerequisite 
to  the  construction  of  an  oil  i-efinerj'  at 
Machiasport,  Maine: 

Release  Prom  Office  or  Gov.  Kenneth  M. 
Curtis,  September.  14,  1969 

Easton,  Maine. — "The  Machiasport  proj- 
ect is  very  much  alive  and  the  New  E^ngland 
Governors  have  never  been  more  determined 
to  win  ttilf  long  struggle  to  bring  a  refinery 
to  New  England"  Governor  Curtis  said  fol- 
lowing the  meeting  of  New  England  Gover- 
nors at  Eastern  States  Exposition,  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts.  Speaking  for  the  New 
England  Governors  and  as  Chjurman  of  the 
Conference.  Curtis  said,  "We  wish  to  re- 
confirm our  strong  support  for  a  foreign 
trade  zone  and  an  oil  refinery  at  Machiasport, 
Maine.  The  valid  application  of  the  State  of 
Maine  for  a  foreign  trade  zone  has  been  de- 
layed long  enough.  We  still  have  no  refinery 
in  New  England  and  as  a  result,  we  repeat  our 
protest  that  we  pay  unnecessarily  high  prices 
for  oil  to  heat  our  homes  and  fuel  otir  indus- 
tries. New  England  consumers  need  and  de- 
mand fairer  consideration  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  oil  policy. 

"President  Nixon's  Cabinet-level  Task 
Force  studying  our  nation's  oil  import  con- 
trol policies  is  nearing  the  completion  of  its 
work  We  have  made  our  views  known  to  that 
group.  We  have  urged  many  changes  in  oil 
policy  to  give  consumers  In  New  England 
and  elsewtere  more  equitable  prices.  We 
shall  continue  to  urge  these  changes,  but 
as  a  minimum  step,  we  call  upon  President 
Nixon  to  approve  the  Machiasport  proposal. 
Such  approval  would  terminate  the  cycle  of 
near    run-outs,    inadequate    stopgap    relief. 
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and    raising   prices   which    currently   char- 
acterize the  New  England  fuel  oil  situation." 

Dr.  Armand  Hammer,  Chairman  of  Occi- 
dental Petroleum  Corp.,  who  was  presented 
to  the  New  England  Governors  by  Governor 
Curtis,  made  the  following  statement: 

"Eighteen  months  ago,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  State  of  Maine,  Occidental  committed 
Itself  to  building  a  refinery  in  a  foreign  trade 
zone  at  Machiasport.  The  project  has  been 
opposed  by  most  of  the  large  oil  companies, 
and  the  most  powerful  lobby  In  Washington. 

"Every  argument  made  by  and  on  behalf 
of  the  opponents  to  this  project  was  made  at 
full  hearings  of  the  Examiners  Committee  of 
the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board,  held  In  Port- 
land. Maine,  and  Washington,  DC.  in  Octo- 
ber. 1968.  The  arguments  were  fully  pre- 
sented in  written  briefs  and  testimony  before 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Department  of  Treasury,  Department 
of  the  Army,  and  their  counsels.  The  pub- 
lished record  of  these  hearings  numbers  ap- 
proximately 1400  pages.  Among  those  who 
testified,  or  who  submitted  written  material 
in  opposition  to  the  project  were  Esso.  Shell. 
Gulf,  Sinclair.  Standard  of  Indiana,  Tide- 
water and  Continental. 

"In  January,  1969.  under  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration, the  Examiners  Committee 
unanimously  recommended  approval  of  the 
application  of  the  State  of  Maine  for  a  For- 
eign Trade  Zone  in  Portland  and  a  subzone 
at  Machiasport.  In  February,  1969.  under  the 
Nixon  Administration,  the  Committee  of  Al- 
ternates of  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board, 
consisting  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Commerce,  and  Treasury,  and  a  Representa- 
tive of  the  Army,  reviewed  this  recommenda- 
tion and  unanimously  approved  it,  leaving 
only  the  final  stamp  of  approval  by  th*  For- 
eign Trade  Zones  Board,  made  tip  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury, and  Secretary  of  the  Army.  In  27  years. 
there  has  never  been  a  case  wtiere  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board  have 
faiied  to  affirm  the  recommendations  of  their 
alternates. 

"Stripped  of  pretense  about  national  se- 
curity interests,  the  oil  company  opponents 
to  Machiasport  are  really  motivated  by 
strictly  economic  considerations.  They  do  not 
want  to  move  over  and  share  part  of  the  oil 
import  quota  subsidy  with  a  new  competitor. 
They  do  not  want  to  give  up  control  of  prices, 
and  they  do  not  want  to  lose  any  share  of 
their  market  position.  All  this  is  understand- 
able, but  it  should  be  labeled  for  what  it  Is. 
and  not  paraded  as  concern  for  the  national 
security." 

Following  the  Governor's  conference  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  Governor  Curtis 
and  Dr.  Hammer  flew  to  Easton.  Maine  to 
address  a  grorup  of  farmers  assembled  at  the 
annual  Maine  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Associa- 
tion. Close  to  2.000  farmers  and  trade  people 
attended  the  dinner  meeting. 

In  his  remarks  to  Easton.  Governor  Curtis 
said.  Maine  is  on  the  threshold  of  dramatic 
industrial  and  agricultural  growth."  He 
hailed  the  sugar  beet  industry  development 
in  Maine  and  noted  that  two  other  projects 
were  "close  to  fruition"  namely  the  proposed 
Bath  Iron  Works  expansion  and  the  Machias- 
port Foreign  Trade  Zone  Oil  refinery  project. 

StatemeSt  of  Dr.  Armand  Hammer 
I  am  pleased  that  Governor  Curtis  and 
Fred  Vahlsing  Jr.  have  Invited  me  to  be 
with  you  today,  for  it  Is  always  a  pleasure 
to  come  back  to  Maine.  I  have  spent  much 
of  my  life  here  and.  as  many  of  you  know, 
many  enjoyable  years  at  the  former  Roose- 
velt family  home  near  Eastport  on  Campo- 
bello  Island,  which  I  donated  In  1964  to  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  Ooverrunents 
so  that  its  beauty  and  historical  significance 
would  be  preserved  for  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  generations  to  come. 
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Perhaps  I  can  sum  up  my  feelings  about 
the  State  of  Maine  by  saying  that  I  love  Its 
beauty.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
was  happy  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Gover- 
nor Curtis  more  than  18  months  ago  to  be- 
come active  in  the  Machiasport  project. 
Macliiasport  has  become  a  famous  place  since 
that  time — it  is  the  symbol  of  controversy 
and  the  symbol  of  change  in  the  American 
oil  industry.  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words  today  about  what  it  will  do  for  this 
state  as  well  as  for  New  England. 

As  I  have  indicated.  1  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  this  beautiful  state.  I  know 
of  the  difficult  times  many  of  its  residents 
have  been  experiencing.  I  know  of  the  shifts 
in  the  American  economy  that  have  taken 
jobs  and  the  hope  for  a  better  future  away 
from  the  people  of  this  state.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  has  to  be  the  case,  for  I  believe 
that  there  can  be  progress  and  there  can  be 
jobs — and  we  can  preserve  the  beauty  of 
Maine. 

Occidental  Petroleum  Corporation  has 
joined  with  the  Governor,  your  two  Senators, 
your  two  Congressmen  and  all  the  political 
and  business  leaders  in  New  England  in  at- 
tempting to  make  the  Machiasport  refinery 
a  reality.  You  are  familiar,  I  am  sure,  with 
benefits  it  would  bring — an  end  to  the  threat 
of  shortage  of  home  heating  oil  each  winter, 
lower  prices  for  consumers,  a  support  for 
a  natural  resources  foundation,  low-sulphur 
fuel  to  aid  in  the  fight  against  air  pollution. 
Jobs  and  economic  progress  for  the  State  of 
Maine  and  for  all  New  Englanders.  In  short, 
the  impact  of  an  oil  refinery  and  the  petro- 
chemical complex  which  would  grow  up 
around  it  can  mean  a  great  deal  to  every 
single  person  in  New  England — every  worker, 
taxpayer  and  consumer. 

Many  people  have  fought  hard  and  long 
for  this  project — but  no-one  has  given  more 
of  his  time,  his  energy  and  his  courage  than 
Governor  Ken  Curtis.  At  the  time  of  great 
crisis  last  December  and  January,  when  it 
appeared  that  the  project  had  been  success- 
fully killed,  he.  along  with  yotir  two  Sen- 
ators. Senator  Smith  and  Senator  Muskie, 
and  Congressmen  Hathaway  and  Kyros.  ral- 
lied the  entire  New  England  Congressional 
delegation  and  the  other  five  New  England 
Governors.  Together  they  Joined  in  pushing 
ihe  project  forward  I  have  been  pleased  to 
work  with  him  and,  because  of  the  efforts  of 
so  many  who  had  advanced  this  project  so 
far,  I  think  we  are  going  to  get  a  refinery  in 
Machiasport.  I  believe  that  New  England 
will  soon  break  from  the  unfair  economic 
bondage  under  which  it  has  been  placed  by 
government  regulations  for  the  past  ten 
years,  and  I  believe  that  New  England  will 
soon  see  a  new  day  of  progress  and  pros- 
perity. 

Progress  and  prosperity  do  not  come  easily, 
as  we  all  know — it  does  not  come  without 
some  pain.  One  of  the  most  difficult  aspects 
of  building  a  great  facility  like  an  oil  re- 
finery is,  of  course,  to  measure  and  limit  its 
impact  upon  the  environment.  I  well  know 
what  poor  planning  and  hasty  construction 
can  do  to  an  area.  I  would  have  no  part  in 
any  project  which  would  do  anything  to 
destroy  the  beauty  of  this  State.  This  is  why 
Occidental  is  pledged  to  build  a  refinery 
which  meets  the  highest  standards  of  air 
and  water  pollution  control  and  spillage 
prevention. 

To  this  end,  we  have  worked  closely  with 
Governor  Curtis,  Mr.  Gardiner  Means  and 
conservation  leaders  in  Maine  and  New  Eng- 
land. We  have  pledged  to  meet  their  legiti- 
mate concerns.  I  am  convinced  that  we  can 
build  a  refinery  that  will  meet  the  objec- 
tives of  every  concerned  citizen  and  conser- 
vationist in  Maine,  and  I  again  emphasize 
the  desire  of  Occidental  and  myself  to 
achieve  this  goal. 

I  am  proud  of  the  record  of  Occidental  in 
the   area   of   conservation.   It  is  not  a  new 
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concern  to  us  Indeed,  one  ol  the  most  con- 
structive features  of  the  project  Is  our  agree- 
ment to  contribute  part  of  the  value  of  oil 
import  rights  to  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tural resources  foundation.  Based  on  our 
quota  application,  we  shall  pay  some  $7.3 
million  annually  to  this  foundation,  which 
will  be  administered  by  your  six  New  Eng- 
land Governors.  These  funds  will  be  used  to 
do  such  things  as  acqviire  wetlands,  develop 
aquaculture,  provide  research  to  aid  the 
fishing  and  shell-fish  industries  and  clean 
up  lakes  and  rivers  which  are  polluted,  while 
keeping  forever  clean  those  which  are  not. 
In  brief,  we  are  pledged  to  do  more  than 
Just  talk  about  conservation — we  are  putting 
our  money  where  our  mouth  is. 

Let  us  not  forget  either  that  the  Machias- 
port refinery  is  now  designed  to  produce 
some  153.000  barrels  dally  of  low-sulphur 
fuel  oil.  That's  enough  to  cover  iialf  of  New 
England's  total  requirements.  There  are  no 
legal  limits  on  the  amount  of  sulphur  con- 
tained in  the  heavy  fuel  New  England  burns 
today.  New  Englanders  living  in  cities  see 
their  air  growing  more  polluted  every  day. 
We  believe  this  condition  can  be  changed, 
rhe  air  we  breath  must  be  cleaned  up.  Again, 
we  are  not  just  talking  about  air  pollution — 
we  plan  to  do  something  about  it. 

I  should  like  to  say  one  final  word  about 
th3  impact  of  recent  events  in  Libya  upon 
the  refinery  plans.  I  am  sure  that  some  of 
you  have  been  concerned  that  the  change  in 
Libya's  government  would  somehow  affect 
the  future  of  Machiasport.  Let  me  state 
emphatically  that  it  does  not.  for  three 
reasons. 

First,  the  new  government  made  it  clear 
almost  from  the  first  day  that  it  intended  to 
honor  its  international  commitments,  in- 
cluding its  oil  arrangements  with  American 
oil  companies.  As  a  result,  it  has  received  rec- 
ognition from  virtually  all  the  major  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  inclduing  our  own. 

FoT  its  part.  Occidental  iias  confidence  in 
the  new  government.  As  I  have  already 
publically  stated,  we  intend  to  continue  our 
investment  program  there.  We  look  forward 
to  continuing  good  relations  with  the  gov- 
ernment in  Libya  We  know  that  a  period  of 
rapid  further  growth  is  in  store  for  the  oil 
industry  in  Libya,  and  we  intend  to  partici- 
pate in  that  growth. 

Second,  while  we  initially  planned  to  im- 
port a  large  percentage  of  crude  oil  from 
Libya  at  Machiasport.  our  current  plans  are 
to  use  up  to  70';  Venezuelan  oil.  As  I  ex- 
plained to  Senator  Hart's  committee  at 
public  hearings  in  Washington  last  month. 
it  makes  more  economic  sense  for  us  to  sell 
Libyan  oil  to  the  rapidly  growing  and  nearby 
European  markets  than  to  Maine,  and  to 
use  largely  V'enezuelan  supplies  for  Machias- 
port. Venezuela  is  as  close  to  Maine  as  ports 
on  the  United  States  Gulf  Coast. 

Third,  the  United  States  currently  imports 
foreign  crude  oil  from  some  40  different 
countries.  Even  if  supplies  were  cut  off  from 
one  or  more  of  these  countries,  it  is  extreme- 
ly unlikely  that  we  would  lose  all  sources 
simultaneously.  In  the  modern  history  of 
the  United  States  oil  industry,  I  can't  think 
of  a  single  case  where  an  oil  refinery  had  to 
close  down  because  of  lack  of  adequate  sup- 
plies. So  long  as  we  continue  to  have  a  great 
many  diversified  supply  sources  from  abroad, 
coupled  with  a  healthy  viable  oil  industry 
here  at  home.  I  am  confident  that  our  na- 
tion's refineries,  including  Occidental's  pro- 
posed refinery  at  Machiasport.  will  continue 
to  function  without  interruption.  Such  a  re- 
finery, among  other  things,  will  bring  bene- 
fits to  make  your  agriculture  more  compete- 
tive  by  giving  you  lower  cost  petroleum 
products  for  your  tractors  and  other  equip- 
ment. In  addition,  the  industries  processing 
Maine  produce  will  be  on  the  same  compete- 
tive  basis  with  respect  to  fuel  cost  as  their 
competitors  in  other  states. 
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Fred  Vahlsing  Jr.  tells  me  y6u  grow  the 
finest  potatoes  and  sugar  beets  in  the  na- 
tion. As  you  probably  know  I  and  my  com- 
pany are  closely  associated  in  business  with 
Maine  Sugar  Industries  and  F.  H.  Vahlsing 
Inc.  "you  may  rest  assured  that  I  will  do 
whatever  Is  possible  to  help  promote  the 
welfare  of  people  of  this  state  and  our  en- 
terprise to  the  maximum  extent  of  my  abil- 
ity. 

Again,  let  me  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  with  you  here  today  I  look 
forward  to  returning  many  times  and.  in  par- 
ticular, look  forward  to  being  with  you  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Machiasport  refinery  in 
the  not-too-distant  future 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  DIRKSEN 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

OF    NEW    YOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  16,  1969 

Mr.  McE'WEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen 
was  a  great  shock  and  loss  to  all  of  us  in 
Congress,  just  as  it  was  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. He  was  a  colorful  public  figure  and 
a  skillful  legislator. 

Alan  S.  Emor>-,  distinguished  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  Watertown, 
N.Y.,  Daily  Times:  the  Palladium  Times 
of  Oswego-Fulion,  N.Y.;  and  the  Sche- 
nectady. N.y..  Gazette,  has  written  a 
column  catching  the  spirit  and  col- 
orful personality  of  the  man.  I  would 
like  to  share  it  with  you. 

The  column  follows: 
From   Washington:    His   Abilitv   To   Laugh 

AT     Himself     Made     Dirksen     a     Capital 

Favorite 

I  By  Alan  S    Emory) 

"Dear  Alan,"  the  note  began  "I  will  try  to 
quit  falling  out  of  beds  or  doing  other  mis- 
chievous things  that  will  absent  me  from 
those  delightful  gallery  meetings  week  after 
week  To  me  they  are  as  a  tonic  and  I  hope 
the  gallery  gods  may  find  a  little  stimulus 
themselves." 

You'd  better  believe  it.  The  note  was  from 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen,  and  no  one  will 
miss  the  supremely  colorful,  marvelously 
funny  Senator  from  Illinois  more  than  the 
members  of  the  press.  Dirksen's  Tuesday 
afternoon  seances  with  newsmen — his  "gal- 
lery gods" — perched  atop  a  press  release 
table,  sipping  coffee  from  a  paper  container 
and  bumming  cigarets  from  reporters,  were 
classics  of  their  type. 

In  1965,  from  a  hospital  room.  Dirksen 
wrote  me.  "How  good  it  will  be  to  get  back 
and  especially  to  return  to  the  press  gallery 
and  sit  cross-legged  on  my  accustomed  table 
and  carry  on  the  thrust  and  parry  which  is 
always  a  delightful  exercise  with  the  Fourth 
Estate." 

It  was  Dirksen's  wonderful  ability  to  laugh 
at  himself  that  made  him  such  a  favorite  In 
the  capital.  Once  he  declared,  "Far  be  It 
from  me  to  pass  judgment  on  my  frail  fel- 
low-mortals. We  all  have  frailties  and  foibles, 
and  this  includes  your  humble  servant  sit- 
ting on  the  table." 

One  of  his  favorite  stories  waa — ^illustrating 
the  exact  meaning  of  words — about  how  Mrs. 
Noah  Webster  found  her  husband  kissing 
the  maid  and  declared.  I'm  surprised.  Noah!  " 
"No.  my  dear.  ■  Webster  replied.  "You  are  as- 
tonished I  am  surprised  " 

Sen.  Richard  Russell  of  Georgia  called 
Dirksen  the  greatest  thespian  ever  to  tread 
the  Senate  boards.  Former  Sen.  Paul  Douglas 
of  Illinois  called  him  "the  professional  of  all 
professionals  ...  a  magician  iJ*r  excellence." 
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Dtrks«n  In  tb«  SezLate  was  often  a  delight. 
At  one  point  In  a  debcite  on  ending  flUbus- 
ters.  tbe  seamy-faced  Mldwestemer  recalled 
the  "fuss"  over  Ar'zcna'a  being  admitted  to 
the  Union.  He  intoned  dramatically,  "Had 
there  been  a  cloture  vote,  there  would  hare 
been  no  Arizona.  Had  there  been  no  Arizona, 
there  probably  would  have  been  a  thumping 
Republican  majority  In  1964. ~  The  Senate 
was  convulsed  with  laughter. 

"One  man  clothed  In  righteousness  Is  a 
match  for  all  the  hosts  of  error,"  he  rumbled 
one  Summer  afternoon. 

Then  there  wae  this  masterpiece:  "If  I 
lose  the  first  battle,  I  must  flght  on  and  on 
until  victory  la  won.  This  Is  only  the  first 
battle.  If,  perchance,  destiny  will  let  tiie 
laurels  of  success  perch  upon  my  lamps  and 
my  shields,  I  shall  be  happy.  If  not,  I  must 
gird  myself  again  and  get  the  energy  reser- 
voir filled  with  what  it  takes  to  drive  one 
on.  I  must  look  at  the  arensal  of  weapons, 
take  my  choice  suid  continue  the  flght  In  the 
only  way  that  I  know  .  .  ." 

"I  am  not  so  blind  as  not  to  Icr.ow  when 
I  am  up  against  a  stacked  deck,"  he  said 
once.  "I  don't  sit  around  and  waste  energy 
trying  to  beat  a  stacked  deck.  I've  been 
around  tijese  diggings  too  long." 

A  jrintags  JDlrksen  bit  was  telling  the  Sen- 
ate a  ham  sandwich  had  been  waiting  for 
Mm  90  minutes  in  the  cloakroom  and.  "being 
an  old  baker,  I  am  sure  the  bread  has  lost  all 
lt«  hydration  and  will  not  taate  so  good.  A 
boiled  egg  Is  out  there,  and  probably  it  has 
shrunken  by  now.  There  Is  some  custard 
there.  It  has  probably  gone  to  water."  So 
the  Senate  8topp>ed  debating  to  let  Dlrksen 
eat  his  lunch  "without  having  to  go  back  to 
the  hospital." 

But  for  all  his  love  of  a  good  floor  debate. 
It  was  the  give-and-take  with  newsmen  that 
Dlrksen  reUshed  most,  eejjeclally  In  his  lead- 
ership years. 

It  was  a  photograph  of  him  on  the  press 
gallery  table  showing  a  short  sock  above  his 
shoe  that  led  to  his  being  deluged  with  gifts 
of  long  stretch  socks.  As  the  dozens  of  pairs 
kept  arriving,  Dlrksen  complained,  "I'll  never 
wear  them  out." 

Two  years  aigo  Dlrksen  threatened  to  tone 
down  his  press  sessions.  He  observed,  "Every 
time  I  Indulge  ;n  a  Uttle  balderdash  or  twad- 
dle It  appears  la  the  papers  as  a  major  crisis 
of  some  sort.  I'm  going  to  be  insufferably 
dull.  I'm  going  to  be  a  bore." 

The  "new  Dlrksen,"  he  said,  would  have 
"no  more  wisecracks,  no  more  Jokes." 

"Then  you  won't  be  up  in  the  gallery  this 
afternoon?"  a  reporter  asked. 

"Oh,  ru  be  there,"  replied  Everett  McKln- 
ley  Dlrksen. 

Sadly,  for  all  of  us.  he  wont  be  there  any 
more. 


OHIO  TO  DECIDE  IN  NOVEMBER  ON 
WHETHER  19-YEAR-OLDS  MAY 
VOTE 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  omo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  16,  1969 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  November, 
Ohio  voters  will  decide  whether  they  will 
extend  the  franchise  to  19-  and  20- 
year-olds. 

I  have  long  supported  giving  them  the 
right  to  vote  and  am  hopeful  that  the 
voters  will  see  fit  to  do  so  on  November  4. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Cin- 
cinnati Post  and  Times-Star  presents  an 
excellent  analysis  of  the  reasoning  be- 
hind the  growing  support  for  extending 
the  vote : 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

VoT«    FOR    19-TEA8-OI.D8 

Ohio's  19-year-oldB  and  30-year-olds  will 
know  in  less  than  two  months  If  they  can 
vote  in  future  elections.  Their  elders  can 
give  them  that  right  by  approving  an  amend- 
ment to  the  State  Constitution  In  November. 

Voting  Is  a  right  and  privilege  and  It 
carries  responsibility.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
19-year-olds  of  today,  by  and  large,  have 
earned  that  right  and  privilege  and  have 
demonstrated  responsibility. 

Today's  youth  are  still  kids,  to  be  sure,  but 
they  are  not  the  kids  of  the  old  days  who 
merely  whistled  from  the  drugstore  corner 
or  sneaked  under  a  circus  tent.  They  are 
Junior-grade  adults,  grown-up. 

If  given  a  right  to  vote,  these  sub-adults 
will  have  to  take  on  all  the  legal  responsi- 
bilities that  now  apply  to  those  21  and  older. 
The  Legislature  will  have  to  amend  existing 
laws  reducing  the  age  of  responsibility  to  19. 
The  19-year-old8  are  well  aware  of  that  and 
they  welcfcme  it. 

Today's  youth  has  at  times  struck  out 
against  the  system  that  requires  them  to  Uve 
by  the  laws  of  their  elders,  laws  in  which  they 
bad  no  voice  in  making. 

A  voice  in  the  system  will  give  them  an 
opfKjrtunlty  to  say  what  they  feel — and  to 
be  heard— at  the  ballot  box.  We  believe  the 
majority  of  19-year-olds  will  think  Just  as 
one  of  our  young  friends  who  put  it  so 
simply: 

"If  young  people  had  the  opportimity  to 
honestly  express  their  views  within  the 
system,  they'd  be  less  likely  to  go  outside  It." 


J 


SHOULD   THANK   FARMERS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  16,  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Spealcer.  we  are  con- 
stantly hearing  about  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  and  rising  food  prices. 

Many  people,  vmthinklngly,  believe 
that  the  farmer  is  the  recipient  of  these 
Increased  prices.  That  is  far  from  the 
case.  Farm  parity  today  is  but  75  per- 
cent. The  farmer  has  only  a  three-quar- 
ter share  In  our  affluent  society. 

An  editorial  by  Russell  E.  Austreng  in 
the  Cold  Spring  (Minn.)  Record,  graph- 
ically illustrates  what  is  causing  food 
prices  to  increase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  an  effort  to  broaden 
our  understanding  about  the  rise  in  food 
prices,  with  your  permission,  I  would  like 
to  Insert  Mr.  Austreng's  editorial  in  the 
Record  to  share  his  thinking  with  my 
colleagues: 

Should  Thank  F.armers 

Many  consumers  in  the  United  States  gnpe 
about  the  cost  of  food  and  price  increases 
which  have  taken  place  in  recent  years. 
Many  even  remember  when  prices  we're  so 
low  one  could  buy  a  T-bone  steak  at  25  cents 
a  pound  and  other  prices  were  comparably 
low.  They  minimize  or  even  forget  to  consider 
the  increases  In  personal  income  and  other 
changes  in  living  standards  during  the  same 
period.  And.  we  tend  to  forget  the  numerous 
items  that  are  now  on  grocery  store  shelves 
that  a  few  years  ago  one  could  get  only  at  the 
hardware  or  drug  store  that  too  many  now 
think  of  as  part  of  the  food  cost. 

The  consumer  forgets  the  fact  that  the  de- 
mand today  is  for  prepackaged  or  frozen  food 
items  ready  to  cook.  These,  of  cotirse,  are  a 
time    saving    feature    for    the    housewife    In 
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comparison  with  buying  potatoes,  apples, 
etc.,  by  the  bushel,  flour  by  the  sack,  beef  by 
the  "side"  and  other  bulk  food  purchases. 
Someone  has  to  pay  for  these  processing  fea- 
tures— and  It  has  to  be  those  who  benefit 
most  by  them— the  consumer.  In  spite  of  the 
Increased  costs,  the  consumer  is  still  getting 
a  bargain  In  his  food  purcha.ses.  In  the 
United  States  in  1968.  consumers  spent  17.2% 
of  personal  Income  for  food,  compared  with 
25.7 '■;   in  1947. 

Incidentally  .  .  .  instead  of  griping  about 
food  costs,  which  have  not  risen  as  fast  as 
our  personal  income,  perhapw  we  should  take 
the  time  to  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
American  farmer  for  producing  foods  iu 
abundance  at  such  reasonable  prices. 


GOD  HATES  A  COWARD 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  16,  1969 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unani- 
mous consent  I  wish  to  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Omaha  World-Herald  of 
January  26,  1949.  It  could  just  as  well 
have  been  written  yesterday,  as  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  situation,  at  least, 
not  for  the  better. 

The  editorial  follows: 

God  Hates  a  Coward         ^ 

Ttiat's  gospel  truth.  If  any  witness  were 
needed  to  attest  it  the  Repxiblican  Party  of 
1936-1948  would   more  than   suffice. 

For  12  years  the  Republican  Party  has 
been  a  coward;  the  worst  kind  of  coward — a 
moral  coward.  In  consequence  It  begins  to 
take  on  the  appearance  of  something  the  cat 
dragged  in. 

It  is  hard  to  define  as  an  entity  the  Repub- 
lican Party  or  any  other  large  group  of  people, 
since  however  closely  banded  together  all 
cannot  think  alike  In  all  respects.  But,  speak- 
ing broadly,  the  Republican  Party  consists  of 
men  and  women  who  in  firm  conviction  are 
opposed  to  the  swift  trend  toward  the  om- 
nipotent state  that  is  sweeping  over  every 
section  of  tbe  earth.  Whether  it  be  defined  as 
communism,  fascism,  socialism,  totalitarian- 
ism, statlsm,  the  New  Deal,  the  Insurance 
State,  these  men  and  women  regard  it  as  a 
thing  of  inflnlte  menace,  however  cunningly 
disguished.  and  however  ardently  supported 
by  good  but  misguided  people. 

But  the  Republican  Party  has  lacked  the 
courage  to  say  what  its  rank  and  file  believe. 
Out  of  hunger  for  the  flesh  pots  it  has  lacked 
the  patriotism,  the  loyalty,  to  stand  up  for 
the  free  Republic  of  the  founding  fathers  and 
to  flght  for  it.  Due  to  that  lack  of  moral  cour- 
age, of  loyalty  to  the  American  creed,  the 
United  States,  almost  the  sole  remaining  bul- 
wark against  the  advancing  tide,  finds  Itself 
without  a  spokesman,  without  a  champion  to 
proclaim  and  battle  for  its  traditional,  glori- 
ous creed.  And  it  finds  the  once-so-flrm  foun- 
dations of  its  temple  crumbling. 

The  fact  is  known  of  all  men. 

Here  too,  Jn  our  own  America,  the  State  Is 
taking  control  and  ownership  of  the  people. 
It  is  using  the  power  to  tax  to  destroy  their 
independence  and  self-reliance.  It  is  convert- 
ing free  men  into  vassals  and  dependents.  It 
is  devouring  the  substance  of  self-supporting 
people  to  render  them  self-supporting  no 
longer,  and  to  establish  a  condition  of  uni- 
versal reliance  upon  the  biased  paternalism 
of  a  Great  White  Father — a  "Father"  cor- 
rupted and  corrupting,  since  great  power  does 
corrupt  and  absolute  power  corrupts  ab- 
solutely. 
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And  the  Republican  Party  has  not  dared 
resist  the  tide;  It  has  gone  along  with  It. 
Not  out  of  conviction,  but  out  of  cowardice. 
It  has  not  dared  to  be  a  Daniel;  to  have  a 
purpose  and  to  make  It  known.  Its  plea  for 
votes  has  been  the  shameful  one:  Give  us 
the  offices,  the  power,  and  we'll  give  you  as 
much  of  what  we  believe  to  be  wrong  as 
will  the  Democrats  themselves. 

Americans  do  not  respond  to  any  such  ap- 
peal. They,  too,  hate  a  coward.  They  despise 
hypocrisy.  They  hunger  for  a  leadership  of 
good  faith.  They  will  accept  a  brave  and 
fighting  leadership  tainted  even  with  Pender- 
gastism  and  absolutism  rather  than  a  leader- 
ship that  crawls — and  trails  its  flag. 

What  a  wonderful  thing  it  wotild  be  if  the 
Republican  National  Committee  meeting 
here  in  Omaha,  if  other  constituted  Repub- 
lican leaders  could  realize  how  desperately 
these  United  States  need  an  honest  and  brave 
Republican  Party — how  true  Republicans 
above  all  '>thers  hunger  and  thirst  for  it! 
A  Republican  Party  to  raise  high  the  flag 
of  a  loyal  opposition!  Opposition  not  alone 
to  a  misguided  and  recreant  Democratic 
Party  here  at  home,  but  opposition  tenacious 
and  resolute,  brave  and  unyielding,  to  all  the 
monstrous  wrong  and  error  that  today  men- 
aces freedom,  self-reliance,  the  courage  to 
adventure,  human  dignity,  in  every  land  and 
every  clime. 

How  Joyously,  with  what  reborn  hope,  men 
and  women  of  the  ancient  faith  of  this  Re- 
public would  rally  about  such  a  standard ! 
Proud  of  it  they  would  be  In  victory.  No  less 
proud  in  defeat! 

Surely,  surely,  it  shall  not  be  recorded  by 
amazed  historians  of  a  later  day,  that  when 
the  black  flag  of  Absolutism  was  raised  back 
In  the  Twentieth  Century,  when  the  fate  of 
all  mankind  was  involved,  there  was  nowhere, 
in  any  land,  not  even  our  own,  an  organized 
body  of  men  and  women  who  had  the  cour- 
age, the  devotion,  the  wisdom,  the  loyalty  to 
God  who  made  men  free,  to  challenge  that 
foul  intruder  and  to  dedicate  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  their  sacred  honor,  to  driving  him 
back  into  the  Dark  Ages  whence  he  emerged ! 

Never  has  there  been  sounded  such  a  call 
to  service  as  rings  today  in  the  ears  of  the 
Republican  Party.  Never,  for  men  and  women 
of  courage,  of  character,  of  conviction,  has 
there  been  afforded  such  an  occasion  for 
rising  to  the  heights  of  human  devotion  to 
imperishable  ideals. 

The  Republican  Party  can  keep  on  crawling 
ignominlously  along  the  dusty  trail  of  an 
order  it  abhors  but  shrinks  from  challenging. 
Or  it  can  rise  -^ut  of  the  dust  of  four  merited 
defeats,  stand  erect  and  unafraid,  proudly  to 
take  up  the  battle  for  all  that  free  men  prize. 

Courage  or  cowardice?  Loyalty  or  recre- 
ancy? Conviction  or  time  serving? 

It  is  as  simple  as  that,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee. 


RAILROAD  TECHNOLOGY 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBINTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  16,  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  took  one  of  the  most  interesting  30- 
mile  trips  on  a  train  ever  and  never  left 
Union  Station.  I  was  aboard  the  Santa 
Fe  locomotive  and  train  simulator,  the 
first  such  training  de'vice  in  the  Nation. 
An  actual  30 -mile  trip  was  recorded  by 
a  computer  and  is  fed  back  into  this 
simulator. 

It  is  similar  to  a  simulator  used  by  the 
Air  Force  in  training  pilots,  except  this 
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one  is  experienced  from  the  cab  of  a 
locomotive.  It  gives  you  all  the  sensations 
of  riding  in  a  train,  the  sounds,  sights, 
and  movement.  Through  this  training 
device,  an  engineman  can  "handle"  a 
10,000-ton  train  down  a  3-percent  grade 
before  he  is  actually  faced  with  that  re- 
sporLsibility.  This  simulator  holds  the 
promise  of  a  breakthrough  in  training 
engineers  in  record  time  while  instilling 
proper  safety  features  in  handling  the 
big  trains.  Prior  to  the  simulator,  an  en- 
gineer learned  on-the-job  during  a  3- 
or  4-year  hitch.  After  38  hours  of  training 
in  the  simulator,  a  man  can  move  to  the 
actual  train  and  his  hands  and  reactions 
will  already  have  been  grooved  to  the 
throb  of  the  engine. 

Another  prototype  was  on  display  at 
Union  Station;  this  was  the  coaxial  train, 
a  stiaiige  duck-billed  creature  that  po- 
tentially could  change  the  looks,  the 
speed  and  the  safety  of  the  Nation's 
trains.  This  is  a  diesel-power  generator 
car,  with  electrical  current  distributed 
down  the  length  of  the  train.  This  model 
would  eliminate  standard  coupling  de- 
vices and  get  rid  of  the  slack  action. 

This  may  be  one  of  the  first  high- 
speed freight  trains.  No  top  speed  has 
been  pinpointed,  but  early  tests  of  the 
model  indicate  ."speeds  of  100  miles  an 
hour  are  within  reach.  The  train  is  de- 
signed to  haul  freight;  but,  with  modifi- 
cation, it  could  be  converted  to  passenger 
service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  these  two  tech- 
nological innovations  represent  signifi- 
cant advances  by  an  embattled  indus- 
try'. Railroads  should  be  encouraged  to 
continue  their  research  and  development. 
The  Penn  Ceiitral  Metroliner  is  a  good 
example  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
when  the  Government  joins  hands  with 
the  railroads  in  an  effort  to  find  another 
solution  to  our  mass  transportation  prob- 
lems. 

I  believe  the  railroads  could  enjoy  an 
up-swing  in  passengers  in  the  future  if 
they  can  find  the  means  with  which  to 
continue  their  research.  The  lugh-speed 
passenger  in  Tokyo  is  a  living  example  of 
the  potential  of  railroad  passenger  serv- 
ice. 


INGALLS      SHIPBUILDING      SPEAR- 
HEADS MASSIVE  RECOVERY 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  16,  1969 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
Mississippi  are  blessed  with  an  abun- 
dance of  resources,  among  which  our 
industry  ranks  high  on  the  list.  At  this 
particular  time,  we  are  most  conscious 
of  the  concerted  effort  being  put  forth 
by  all  of  these  industries — from  the 
small  operations  to  the  large  subsid- 
iaries— in  recovering  from  the  devas- 
tating effects  of  Hurricane  Camille. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  hometown  of  Pas- 
cagoula  is  located  the  largest  industry 
in  our  State — Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
which  is  a  subsidiary  of  Litton  Indus- 
tries. I  want  to  note  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  how  one  large  corporation,  out 
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of  its  own  concern  for  the  local  com- 
munity, went  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
in  prepai-lng  for  and  recovering  from  the 
destructive  forces  that  visited  our  Missis- 
sippi Gulf  Coast  on  August  17.  In  citing 
this,  I  enclose  the  following  article  from 
the  Baltimore  Sun  of  Septemt)er  8,  1969: 
AnotTND  THE  Waterfront:  Shift ahd  Helps 
Victims  of  Destructive  HtmRiCANE 

(By  Helen  Dellch  Bentley) 

Pascacoula,  Miss — This  is  a  story  about 
how  a  shipyard  served  as  the  economic  back- 
ixjne  to  help  a  devastated  State  rise  up  from 
The  mud  and  destruction  of  a  furious  lady 
named  Camille  and  get  on  its  feet  (or  ne.ir 
on  its  feet)  as  fast  as  possible 

It  involved  the  president  of  this  giant 
shipyard  flying  over  the  surviving  homes 
along  the  55-mlle  front  sl.ished  and  lashed 
by  the  strongest  winds  (up  to  200  miles  an 
hour)  ever  to  hit  the  mainland  to  drop 
brightly  colored  leaflets  directing  the  sur- 
vivors where  help  was  available. 

It  involved  sending  payro;i  data  to  Atlanta 
so  people  could  receive  their  sorely-needed 
checks  on  lime;  and  armored  car  from  New 
Orleans  laden  with  $300,000  in  $20  bills,  the 
erection  of  special  day  nurseriee,  and  estab- 
lishment of  special   coun.seIing   teams. 

The  yard,  of  course  is  Ingalls  Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  Dock  Company.  Mississippi's  largest 
employer  with  some  10.500  persons  on  the 
payroll. 

Its  president  Is  Ellis  B.  Gardner,  whose 
years  with  Litton  Industries  prepared  him 
and  his  people  to  apply  their  managemeir,, 
techniques  rapidly  In  a  time  of  dire  emer- 
gency to  help  the  thousands  of  victims  in 
the  three-county  area  which  was  In  the 
path  of  Hurricane  Camille  when  the  un- 
leashed all  of  her  fury  on  this  Gulf  coast 
last  month. 

Mr  Gardner  was  prepared — if  anyone  can 
ever  be  prepared — for  the  visit  of  the  lady. 
He  had  followed  her  course  on  his  own  chart 
lor  about  lour  days  before  she  smashed  into 
Pass  Christian.  Gulfi>ort.  Blloxl,  and  ripped 
through  the  rest  of  the  MlsslBslppl  coast. 

When  he  saw  that  she  was  heading  in  this 
general  direction,  he  launched  a  program  to 
get  all  vulnerable  materials  out  of  the  way. 
Electrical  materials  were  removed  from  the 
outside  yard  to  the  second  floor  of  btiildings: 
corrosive  pipe  was  moved  up  to  the  higher 
land  on  the  high  end  of  the  yard. 

Trucks  and  flatcars  were  run  on  an  ant- 
like  chain  basis  transporting  more  than 
6,000  tons  worth  of  materials  from  near  the 
waterfront  to  as  secure  areas  as  were  avail- 
able. 

Finally  as  time  began  to  run  out,  other  ma- 
terials were  stacked  on  the  flatcars  which 
stood  at  least  a  few  feet  above  the  ground 
and  the  flatcars  were  welded  to  the  rails 
so  even  tbe  hurricane  winds  couldn't  move 
them. 

On  Sunday  just  before  the  storm  hit,  600 
persons  were  kept  busy  just  relocating  vul- 
nerable materials.  And  when  the  fury  of  the 
storm  hit,  moving  giant  ocean-going  ships 
from  their  moorings  to  become  grounded,  and 
knocking  over  a  50-ton  gantry  crane  whose 
own  weight  was  250  tons  and  standing  150 
feet  in  the  air.  Forty  persons  including  Mr. 
Gardner  remained  on  the  site  ready  to  begin 
cleaning  up  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  preparation  for  the  storm,  one  subma- 
rine was  even  battened  down  and  lowered 
into  the  water  as  deeply  as  possible.  She  was 
hardly  damaged. 

Across  the  Pa,scagoula  and  Singing  Rivers, 
at  the  Ingalls  Shipyard  of  the  Future — built 
some  10  feet  higher  in  order  to  avoid  being 
flooded  and  hurricane-damaged — an  Incom- 
plete section  of  the  outshore  end  of  the  wall 
was  gapping.  Bulldozers  were  rushed  in  to 
fill  it  up  wlti".  sand  and  block  It  In. 

The  next  morning  the  yard  looked  Uke  an 
Impossible  task  or  at  least  impossible  as  far 
as  getting  back  to  work  was  concerned.  But 
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the  Impoeslble  was  accomplished  and  by  the 
following  Monday,  some  8,500  persons — more 
than  on  the  usual  Monday — were  on  the  )ob. 

While  the  yard  was  being  whipped  Into 
shape,  the  Ingalla  people  also  began  a  grreat 
community  effort  with  each  executive  as- 
signed specific  tasks  at  the  twice-daily  meet- 
ings. Every  task  had  to  be  completed  without 
any  Ifs.  ands,  or  buts  or  effort  to  switch  things 
around. 

A  30-man  team  of  counselors  composed  of 
insurance  people,  attorneys,  nurse  and  pay- 
roll experts,  was  sent  around  to  set  up  "self- 
equipped  areas"  and  advise  people  about  be- 
ing careful  in  regard  to  typhoid  and  hepatl- 
tl.s 

Mr  Gardner  and  A.  C.  (Skeeter)  Weeks,  the 
yard's  public  relations  director,  were  given 
special  permission  from  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  to  fly  at  a  height  of  200  feel 
to  drop  leaflets. 

The  first  time  the  leaflets  caught  in  the  tail 
of  the  plane  and  a  second  try  was  made  with 
two  planes.  The  brightly-colored  leaflets  ad- 
vised the  people  where  counseling  services 
and  money  were  available,  opening  of  the 
shipyard,  and  other  Important  information 
needed  to  help  them  come  back. 

The  armored  car  from  New  Orleans  had  $20 
bills  available  at  pay  stations  to  tide  the  peo- 
ple o¥er.  Parents  who  were  busy  all  day  try- 
ing to  get  their  houses  in  shape  found  day 
nurseries  set  up  to  take  care  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

And  then  as  the  towns  and  State  struggled 
to  their  feet,  they  took  over  the  counseling 
centers  and  other  civic  duties  that  had  been 
performed  by  the  shipyard  staff  during  the 
height  of  the  crisis  when  help  was  so  sorely 
needed. 


NATIONAL  HISPANIC  HERITAGE 
WEEK,   1969 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN.  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  16,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  cries  of  "Viva.  Mexico" !  resound 
today  not  only  throughout  Mexico,  but 
in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  where 
citizens  of  this  country  who  are  of  Mexi- 
can ancestry  honor  the  memory  of  this 
day  in  history. 

In  my  own  district,  in  the  area  com- 
monly known  as  East  Los  Angeles,  a 
huge,  colorful  parade  highlights  the 
day's  events. 

Last  year  Congress  chose  to  recognize 
the  contributions  which  persons  of  His- 
panic heritage  have  made  to  the  progress 
of  the  United  States,  passing  a  resolu- 
tion which  I  authored  authorizing  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  week  which 
includes  September  15  and  16  as  Na- 
tional Hispanic  Heritage  Week.  On  this 
past  Friday,  Presideint  Nixon  carried 
through  with  this  proclamation.  I  would 
like  to  call  that  proclamation  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  on  the  occasion 
of  this  important  holiday  being  cele- 
brated by  our  good  neighbors  to  the 
south  : 

NATION.^L  Hispanic  Herit.age  Week,  1969 
Bij  the  President  of  the  United  States  o/ 
AJiierica  a  Proclamation : 
One  of  America's  great  strengths  is  her 
diversity.  A  wide  variety  of  peoples  have 
made  contributions  to  our  nation;  each  has 
added  its  own  strength  and  charm  to  Amer- 
ican life,  and  each  provides  an  ongoing  link 
between  our  culture  and  those  of  other  coun- 
tries around  the  world. 
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The  Hispanic  culture  is  one  to  which  this 
nation  is  particularly  indebted.  Men  of  His- 
panic origin  were  among  the  first  Europeans 
to  explore  this  hemisphere.  For  four  cen- 
turies men  and  women  of  Hispanic  descent 
have  provided  distinguished  leadership  in 
our  country  and  In  other  New  World  coun- 
tries, both  in  government  and  in  other  walks 
of  life. 

Today  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
reminded  of  this  rich  heritage  in  many  ways. 
Millions  of  our  citizens  speak  Spanish,  and 
Hispanic  names  and  traditions  grace  many 
parts  01  our  landscape,  including  both  the 
town  where  I  was  born  and  the  place  where 
I  am  making  my  new  home. 

This  country's  Hispanic  heritage  is  par- 
ticularly important  because  it  reminds  us 
of  the  great  traditions  we  share  with  our 
neighbors  in  Latin  America.  In  fact,  when 
the  Congress,  Just  a  year  ago.  requested  the 
President  to  issue  annually  a  proclamation 
setting  aside  one  week  as  Hispanic  Heritage 
Week,  it  designated  the  week  which  includes 
the  dates  of  September  15th  and  16th,  when 
five  Central  American  nations  and  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico  celebrate  their  Independ- 
ence Days 

This  Hispanic  culture  Is  one  of  depth,  ex- 
citement, and  beauty.  It  has  crossed  borders 
and  mountains  and  oceans,  and  has  made 
Its  influence  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  In 
honoring  it.  we  give  strength  to  that  inter- 
national understanding  which  is  Indispens- 
able to  world  order. 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Richard  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  beginning  Septem- 
ber 14.  1989.  as  National  Hispanic  Heritage 
Week.  I  call  upon  all  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  especially  the  educational 
community,  to  observe  that  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  the  twelfth  day  of  Sept..  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  sixty- 
nine,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  ninety- 
fourth.       I 

Richard  Nixon. 


ELECTORAL   REFORM 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

of    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  16,  1969 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  identify  myself  with  the 
comments  expressed  by  Congressman 
Richard  Poff  of  Virginia  in  the  Commit- 
tee report  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
681.  to  change  the  method  of  electing 
the  President  and  Vice  Preisdent  of  the 
United  States. 

Although  this  is  not  the  bill  I  would 
have  preferred,  I  believe  that  it  consti- 
tutes a  workable  solution  to  the  problem 
of  electoral  reform  that  is  superior  to  our 
present  system. 

I  ask  to  insert  Mr.  Poff's  remarks  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues  and  those  who  may  not 
have  access  to  the  report — House  Report 
91-253: 
Separate   Views   op   Hon.   Richard   H.    Poff 

I  voted  "No"  on  the  motion  to  report  House 
Joint  Resolution  681  from  committee.  I  am 
anxious  that  my  vote  not  be  misinterpreted. 
It  is  misinterpreted  If  construed  to  be  a  vote 
against  electoral  reform.  I  favor  electoral 
reform.  My  vote  is  properly  understood  only 
When  it  is  construed  to  be  a  mechanism  to 
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preserve  my  options  during  floor  debate.  I 
want  to  be  free  during  floor  debate  to  offer 
amendment*  perfecting  the  committee  bill 
or  substitutes  for  the  committee  bill  or 
amendments  to  substitutes  offered  by  others. 

I  want  to  keep  these  options  open  for  two 
reasons:  first,  because  every  effort  to  alter 
the  basic  structure  of  government  as  orig- 
inally designed  by  the  architects  of  Amer- 
ica deserves  nothing  but  the  fullest  and  fair- 
est debate  in  the  greatest  open  forum  the 
Nation  has:  because  each  House  of  the  Con- 
gress, if  it  is  earnest  in  its  desire  to  achieve 
electoral  reform  rather  than  simply  erect 
a  monument  to  an  unsuccessful  effort,  must 
strive  to  write  a  proposal  which  can  win 
ratification  of  38  States. 

One  of  the  amendments  I  want  to  be  free 
to  offer  is  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  similar  to  one  I  proposed  during 
comnittee  consideration.  The  language  Is 
printed  in  full  as  an  appendix  to  these  views. 
By  way  of  skeleton  summary,  my  substitute 
would  structure  the  presidential  elecUon  sys- 
tem so  that — 

(1)  the  electoral  vote  of  each  State  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  would  be  appor- 
tioned automatically  among  the  .several  pres- 
idential—vice-presidential  candidacies  in 
proportion  to  the  popular  votes  received: 

(2)  the  candidacy  which  received  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electoral  votes  would  become 
President-elect  and  the  Vice-President-elect: 

(3)  if  no  candidacy  earned  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  votes,  then  the  candidacy  which 
won  the  greatest  number  and  at  least  40  per- 
cent of  the  popular  vote  would  be  elected; 
and 

(4)  if  no  candidacy  earned  either  a  maj- 
ority of  the  electoral  vote  or  40  percent  of 
the  popular  vote,  then  the  election  would  be 
decided  from  the  top  two  candidates  by  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  sitting  Jolntiv  with 
each  Member  of  each  House  casting  one 
vote. 

This  substitute  is  not  perfect.  It  Is  a  Joinder 
of  parts.  It  partakes  in  one  part  of  the  pro- 
portional plan;  in  another  part  of  the  [X)pu- 
lar  plan;  in  another,  of  a  modified  district 
plan.  It  is  a  hybrid.  It  is  possible  that  the 
plan  may  by  some  chance  elect  a  candidate 
who  did  not  receive  the  most  popular  votes, 
although  if  the  plan  Is  applied  to  the  facts 
of  the  elections  of  the  last  one  hundred 
years  (the  extent  of  the  data  presented  to 
the  committee),  in  no  election  would  the 
plan  have  made  the  popular  winner  a  loser. 

When  compared  with  the  present  system, 
all  must  agree  that  in  Its  total  Impact,  the 
plan  Involves  substantial,  meaningful  reform. 
It  does  this: 

(1)  It  abolishes  the  electoral  college  but 
preserves  the  electoral  system  which  many 
regard  as  one  of  the  vital  components  of  the 
federal  system; 

(2)  It  solves  the  problem  of  the  defecting 
elector: 

(3)  It  reflects  popular  will  more  accurately 
than  the  wlnaer-take-all  system; 

(4)  It  provides  for  the  problems  of  the 
death,  withdrawal,  or  disability  of  a  candi- 
date as  well  as  for  the  death  of  both  the 
President-elect  and  Vice-President-elect, 
problems  left  unresolved  In  the  Constitu- 
tion; and 

(5)  it  contains  two  contingency  mech.i- 
nisms  when  no  candidate  In  the  general 
election  receives  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes : 

(a)  the  first  contingency  adopts  the  pop- 
ular vote  concept  and  decides  the  election 
when  one  candidate  earns  as  much  as  40 
percent  of  the  popular  vote; 

(b)  the  second  contingency  (patterned 
after  a  part  of  the  District  plan)  changes 
the  present  clumsy,  mlschiefmaking  appa- 
ratus which  provides  (I)  for  election  among 
the  top  three  candidates  In  the  House.  (2) 
that  each  State  have  one  vote,  and  (3)  that 
the  Senate  choose  the  Vice  President. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  second  con- 
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tlngency  is  unlikely  ever  to  become  opera- 
tive. Only  twice  In  all  our  history  hu  a 
President  failed  to  win  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes.  But  If  under  the  substitute 
no  candidate  should  receive  a  m&jorlty,  then 
so  long  as  the  two  p&rty  system  recoAlns 
strong.  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  one  of 
the  major  candidates  will  fall  to  receive  40 
percent  of  the  popular  vote.  Indeed,  there 
has  been  only  one  presidential  election  where 
no  candidate  reached  40  percent  and  that 
was  in  I860  when  10  States  failed  to  include 
Lincoln's  name  on  the  ballot.  But  even  If 
the  second  contingency  mechanism  should 
be  triggered,  remote  as  such  an  eventuality 
might  be,  the  people's  President  and  Vice 
President  would  be  elected  by  the  people's 
elected  representatives.  And  since  these  rep- 
resentatives in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  vot- 
ing individually,  would  be  required  to  elect 
from  the  two  "top  candidacies,  the  identity 
of  the  new  President  and  Vice  President 
would  become  apparent  to  the  Nation  and 
the  world  as  soon  as  the  results  of  the  gen- 
eral election  had  been  certified. 

As  the  Congress  begins  its  labors  on  the 
constitutional  amendment.  Its  objective  must 
be  to  produce  a  product  which  can  be  mer- 
chandised. More  particularly,  the  product  of 
our  labors  must  be  sold  to  38  State  legisla- 
tures, each  of  which  must  assume  the  initia- 
tive and  act  aflirmatlvely.  In  our  50  States, 
there  are  99  legislative  bodies.  If  only  one 
body  In  each  of  13  of  these  States  should 
simply  fall  to  act  or  act  negatively,  then  our 
lat>ors  win  have  been  in  vain. 

Smaller  States  are  convinced  that  they 
enjoy  a  power  advantage  In  the  present  elec- 
toral system.  They  look  upon  the  two  bonus 
votes  in  the  electoral  college  as  the  power 
equivalent  of  their  two  votes  In  the  Senate. 
They  feel  that  their  sovereignty  entitles  them 
to  equality  of  power  with  ail  other  States 
both  In  the  Senate  and  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege. Whether  In  facT  the  present  system 
affords  them  a  power  advantage  Is  altogether 
Irrelevant;  they  are  convinced  that  notwith- 
standing contrary  conclusions  of  sophisti- 
cated, mathematical  formulae,  they  do  enjoy 
such  an  advantage. 

Indeed,  by  selecting  their  own  formula, 
they  can  prove  that  the  popular  vote  system 
win  cause  them  to  lose  voting  {jower  In  presi- 
dential elections.  That  formula  is  one  which 
compares  the  ratio  of  the  popular  vote  cast 
In  each  State  to  the  total  vote  cast  in  the 
Nation  in  the  1968  election  with  the  ratio  of 
the  electoral  votes  of  etich  State  to  the  538 
national  total.  By  that  formula,  33  States 
(the  smaller  States)  would  each  suffer  a  loss 
In  its  share  of  votes  for  President.  In  all 
probability,  among  those  33  States,  there  are 
13  In  which  one  body  of  the  legislature  will 
be  so  Jealous  of  its  present  advantage  as  to 
reject  a  new  system  which  seems  to  deprive 
It  of  that  advantage. 

The  substitute  which  I  offer  will  not  of- 
fend the  small  States,  primarily  because  it 
will  preserve  the  electoral  system  and  what- 
ever vote  advantage  the  small  States  may 
feel  they  enjoy  under  that  system.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  States  with  the  largest  popula- 
tions and  which  benefit  most  from  a  popular 
vote  plan  would  prefer  the  popular  vote  plan 
to  my  substitute.  But  these  same  States 
would  also  prefer  my  substitute  to  the  pres- 
ent system.  For  these  two  reasons  and  be- 
cause it  contains  some  of  the  most  attractive 
reform  features  of  the  several  alternative 
plans.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  work  product 
which  I  propose  is  more  salable  than  any 
other. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Richard  H.  Poff, 
Member  of  Congress. 
The  undersigned  concur  in  the  foregoing 
views. 

Edwasd  Hutchinson, 

Member  of  Congress. 
David  W.  Dennis, 

Member  of  Congress. 
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TO  WEAKEN  AMERICA 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CAi.irosNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  16,  1969 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  two  editorials  from  the 
Altoona  Mirror  of  August  23,  1969,  and 
August  28,  1969,  on  the  subject  of  our 
military  posture.  These  editorials  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  Bob  Boyer,  who  pos- 
sesses a  very  keen  faculty  for  discerning 
the  signs  of  our  time. 

The  articles  follow : 

Are    We    Being    "Set    Up"    To    Weaken 
America? 

Reductions  in  the  national  defense  budg- 
et, which  the  government  admits  are  criti- 
cal, deserve  a  close  examination  by  every 
American.  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R. 
Laird  annotmced  cuts  in  the  military  budget 
of  $1.5  billion,  first  steps  in  plans  to  cut  a 
total  of  $3  billions  from  the  defense  pro- 
gram by  next  June  30.  He  also  said  100.000 
men  will  be  taken  off  the  armed  forces 
rosters. 

Mr.  Laird  made  it  plain  that  this  action 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  Is  due  to  Con- 
gressional demands.  He  made  it  equally  plain 
that  "there  are  some  risks  Involved.  " 

Mr.  Laird  pointed  also  to  stepped  up  So- 
viet actirttles  in  both  strategic  offensive  and 
defensive  military  fields.  He  warned  that 
Soviet  Russia  has  about  125  ships  now  at 
sea  and  that  Soviet  naval  forces  are  develop- 
ing "deep  sea  mobile  striking  forces  "  in  the 
Caribbean,  where  Russia  naval  forces  never 
operated  before:  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Indian  Oceans  and  even  in  the  latter  two. 
seldom  has  Russia  naval  powers  been  more 
than  a  passing  cruise.  Mr.  Laird  said  Rus- 
sia is  engaged  in  a  "crash"  naval  p>ower  ex- 
pansion program.  "The  Soviet  Navy."  he  said, 
"has  more  ships  deployed  away  from  the  .So- 
viet Union  than  ever  before." 

Then,  Americans  must  ask.  why  has  the 
Congress  put  presstire  on  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  weaken  this  nation  militarily? 

It  seems  plain  enough  that  Congress  is 
reacting  to  vast  minority  pressure  to  the 
detriment  of  the  United  States,  and  perhaps 
to  our  Jeopardy. 

■Why  is  this  happening  at  the  very  time 
that  Soviet  militarism  Is  growing  steadily 
despite  our  moves  to  level  off  or  end  the  arms 
race? 

A  strange  policy  made  Itself  apparent  dur- 
ing the  Johnson  administration:  that  this 
country  should  begin  to  disarm,  that  by 
unilaterally  acting  to  give  up  superior  mili- 
tary power,  we  should  remove  provocation 
and  allow  Moscow  to  do  likewise.  Under  the 
damaging  guidance  of  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  McNamara  this  policy  made 
such  headway  that  every  official  report 
showed  Russia  with  military  equality  with 
this  country  and  rapidly  forging  ahead  of 
us  in  total  strategic  military  power. 

In  April,  the  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies 
in  London  announced.  "The  Soviet  Union 
must  now  be  treated  as  a  full  equal  in  terms 
of  both  of  strategic  power  and  ability  to 
control  conflict  In  the  developing  world." 

In  March.  Secretary  Laird  told  the  Senate 
Armed  Forces  Committee  that  Russia  has 
"in  being  and  under  construction  "  more 
ICBM  (intercontinental  ballistics  missiles) 
than  the  1.048  possessed  by  the  United 
States." 

The  New  York  Times.  April  14.  in  an 
analysis  of  Soviet  weaponry,  published 
"Qualified  sources  say  that  new  evidence 
gathered  by  high-flying  satellites  shows  the 
Soviet  Union  has  about  160  more  land-based 
ICBMs  than  the  U.S." 
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The  significant  thing  Is  that  Soviet  Russia 
has  not  followed  our  lead,  has  not  cut  back 
in  any  mUltary  department,  but  to  the  con- 
trary has  sp>eeded  up  its  military  spending, 
and  has  vastly  Increased  its  lead  in  develop- 
ment of  strategic  weapons,  research  inio 
which  was  virtually  dropped  by  the  U.S.  in 
the  Johnson-McNamara  administration. 

All  of  this  makes  unbelievable  nonsense 
of  the  cry  that  we  must  disarm  lest  we  pro- 
voke Russia  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
dangerous,  if  not  downright  trecherous 
doctrines,  which  ever  has  been  sold  to  a 
gullible  nation. 

Had  Russia,  at  the  outset  of  our  beginning 
military  cutbacks  under  Johnson  and  Mc- 
Namara evinced  any  reciprocal  interest,  had 
even  slowed  Its  own  military  expansion,  one 
perhaps  could  have  found  some  support  for 
such  a  doctrine.  But.  in  view  of  the  facts, 
that  Russia  has  continued  its  military  pro- 
grams, our  continued  disarming  is  nothing 
short  of  the  risk  of  betrayal  of  the  American 
people. 

Since  we  started  this  slow  unilateral  dis- 
armament under  Johnson  and  Secretary 
McNamara.  notice  the  course  of  events:  Tlie 
arming  of  North  Vietnam  by  Soviet  Russia 
and  implementation  of  Hanoi's  attacks  upon 
South  Vietnam;  Communist  seizure  of  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo,  shooting  down  of  a  U.S.  plane 
by  Communist  Korea;  Invasion  and  subju- 
gation of  Czechoslovakia;  new  pressure  and 
threats  against  West  Berlin:  soviet  naval 
forces  building  up  in  the  Mediterranean, 
formerly  British  territory,  and  in  the  Carib- 
bean, until  now.  the  domain  of  the  United 
States  Navy;  the  rapid  arming  of  Egypt,  and 
stepped  up  internal  Communist  pressure  in 
America, 

Compare  this  to  the  period,  in  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  and  early  in  the  Ken- 
nedy regime  before  we  began  to  cut  back, 
and  when  we  had  unchallenged  military 
superiority,  Moscow  backed  off  when  chal- 
lenged directly  by  the  United  States,  led  by 
President  Kennedy,  and  the  establishment 
of  atomic  missile  bases  aimed  at  the  U.S. 
from  Cuba  was  balked. 

Today,  notice  how  our  waning  military 
posture  weakens  us.  The  P*aris  Vletnarn 
■peace"  conference  has  had  over  a  year  of 
obdurate  Insults  from  the  Reds  from  Hanoi 

And.  what  about  this  deadly  presstire  on 
Congress,  and  on  America  to  disarm? 

Look  at  it — the  American  pacifists,  the 
American  Reds,  the  American  leftists  and 
radicals,  our  political  demagogues  and  con- 
gressional publicity  hounds  have  been  bu.slly 
engaged  In  selling  us  down  the  river  with 
talk  about  our  "'military-Industrial  complex.  " 
efforts  of  the  campus  nuts  and  leftists  to 
force  the  ROTC,  a  major  source  of  officers  for 
America's  armed  forces,  out  of  business. 
Efforts  10  disarm  America  are  a  major  ob- 
jective of  every  radical  propagandist  in  the 
land. 

We  are  being  sold  down  the  river.  We  shall 
have  to  come  awake  and  read  facts  instead 
01  propaganda. 

What  makes  this  all  so  frustrating  is  that 
these  people  who  run  down  our  country,  and 
theirs,  speak  the  language,  speciously,  of 
freedom,  while  trying  to  set  us  up.  (delib- 
erately or  unintentionally,  for  communism 

Let  them  look  at  communism,  at  freedom 
in  the  land  of  the  Communists.  In  Moscow. 
a  fellow  was  given  eight  years  at  hard  labor 
for  distributing  pamphlets  ca-itlcizlng  the 
Soviet  government.  If  these  detractors  of 
America  get  what  they  are  aiming  at,  the 
"new  government"  has  a  pattern  to  follow — 
Cuba's  "To  the  Wall!"  Moscow  s  execution 
squads,  prisons  and  Siberia. 

Time  for  Nixon  To  Speak  Up 
History  Indeed  repeats  itself.  Announce- 
ment by  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird 
that  the  nation's  national  defense  budget  is 
being  cut  back  critica.Uy,  a  cut  which  will 
"affect    our    defense    posture    around    the 
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world."  as  Mr.  tjiird  said,  has  a  too  familiar 
sound. 

The  pressure  has  been  put  upon  Congfress 
to  cut  back,  to  dostioy  our  military  power, 
and  Congress,  said  Mr.  Laird.  Is  putting  the 
pressure  on  the  administration  to  reduce  our 
defense  establishment. 

Forces  inimical  to  our  country  are  trying  to 
lead  us  down  the  graden  path  again — that 
old  familiar  byway.  A  look  at  this  century's 
history  shows  America  complacent,  engrossed 
in  our  own  affairs,  eager  to  live  our  own 
lives  In  1915  and  1916.  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  campaigned,  as  did  Pranklln  D. 
Roosevelt  In  1940.  on  a  peace  platform. 

But.  as  the  forces  of  Kaiser  Wllhelm  In- 
vaded neutral  lands,  took  over  the  high  seas 
with  unrestricted  submarine  warfare,  and 
sank  the  passenger  liner  Lusltania.  the  na- 
tion came  rudely  awake  to  the  kind  of  world 
we  should  face  alone  if  Imperial  Germany 
conquered  Europe,  and  dominated  the  Far 
East. 

President  Wilson  threw  away  his  peace 
talk,  and  led  the  nation  into  war.  a  nation 
unprepared,  with  no  standing  army,  no 
equipment.  New  troops  drilled  with  broom- 
sticks in  hastily  built  barracks  In  which 
many  eickeoMi  and  died,  and  we  had  to  arm 
many  ot  ous  first  combat  troops  with  British 
Lewis  machine  guns,  Enfield  rifles,  and 
French  "75"  field  guns.  Our  men  were  not 
trained  to  react  defensively  when  under  lire, 
and  we  had  few  officers  who  knew  what  to  do 
in  a  war. 

In  1940.  in  his  famous  Boston  speech, 
President  Roosevelt  promised  not  to  let  "your 
sons  die  on  a  foreign  battlefield."  But  within 
little  more  than  six  months,  we  were  at  war, 
attacked  at  Pearl  Harbor  by  the  Japanese. 
And,  again,  we  were  not  prepared  adequately. 
The  crash  program  to  build  our  armed  forces 
was  accomplished  at  a  cost  far  In  excess  of 
what  It  would  have  been  had  we  built  our 
defenses  over  the  years. 

After  World  War  II,  we  demobilized  most 
of  our  13  million  men  In  uniform,  stored  our 
fleet,  our  airplanes  and  our  guns.  Congress  in 
1945  had  no  more  foresight  than  the  quer- 
ulous, unwise  Congress  of  1916.  Even  when 
Soviet  Russia  announced  a  postwar  reorgani- 
zation of  its  military  strength  little  below 
what  we  used  to  fight  the  war,  American 
leaders  Ignored  the  obvious  Soviet  menace, 
and  did  not  awaken  to  it  until  we  were  con- 
fronted with  the  Red  ultimatum  on  Berlin 
which  only  the  costly  Berlin  airlift  solved. 

But,  we  still  did  not  learn  a  lesson.  When 
we  were  precipitated  Into  the  Korean  War, 
our  national  defense  budget  had  been  cut 
to  about  $12  billion,  and  windy  spellbinders 
in  Congress  assiu-ed  us  that  only  the  "fat" 
was  being  trimmed  out  of  the  defense  spend- 
ing. But,  when  the  Reds  of  North  Korea 
drove  south  into  free  South  Korea,  then  un- 
der our  protection,  once  again  we  were  forced 
into  a  crash  re-armament  program  that  cost 
us  dearly  in  waste  and  duplication  in  the 
frantic  speed  of  the  military  crisis. 

Laird  tells  the  nation  frankly  that  these 
cuts  "are  accomplished  by  a  certain  risk." 
He  says  in  candor  our  military  position  in  the 
world  is  weakened.  The  news  reports  fighting, 
a  new  crisis  in  the  Middle  East:  It  reports 
the  Reds  In  Vietnam  fighting  us  more  vl- 
ciovisly  then  ever;  it  reports  that  the  Com- 
munists from  North  Vietnam  have  pushed 
deeper  their  invasion  of  Laos.  Cambodia  and 
Thailand.  The  Soviet  fleet  has  been  built  into 
a  first  class  power  for  the  first  time  in  Rus- 
sian history,  its  submarines  are  growing  In 
number;  Soviet  warshljjs  now  plow  the  seas 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Caribt)ean;  they  maneuver  off  the  American 
East  coast.  Czechoslovakia  is  under  tight  mil- 
itary control  by  Russia,  and  West  Germany 
looks  uneasily  at  the  Red  Army  "ma- 
neuvers" on  its  border — and  Congress. 
American's  doubtful  liberal  press,  our  strange 
pacifists  and  the  parlor  pinks  and  Reds  in 
this  country  have  convinced  our  government 
to  disarm  partially! 
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They  have  done  this  through  student  rlote. 
Increasing  propaganda,  Infiltration  of  once 
respected  circles  with  Red  propaganda 
against  the  ROTO,  source  of  much  of  our 
officer  corps,  and  nonsense  about  our  "mili- 
tary-Industrial" complex. 

We  are  being  led  down  the  garden  path 
by  subversives.  Reds  and  a  minority  of  con- 
fused Americans  who  have  convinced  them- 
selves they  hate  their  country — even  while 
they  can't  stand  any  othci'.  Congress  has 
fallen  for  it — And,  where  are  Mr.  Nixon  and 
Mr.  Laird? 

Why.  doesn't  Mr.  Laird  fight  this  cut, 
since  he  thinks  It  will  endanger  us? 

Why  does  not  Mr.  Nixon  oppose  it,  instead 
of  weakly  retreating  before  the  onslaught  of 
a  Congress  with  a  record  that  is  historically 
bad?  In  fact,  Mr.  Nixon  coxild  cite  the  his- 
tory of  this  century  to  prove  his  point  that 
America  caDnot  afford  to  disarm  In  today's 
warlike  world. 

It  is  sharfieful  for  a  great  nation  to  have 
not  only  its  integrity  but  its  conunon  sense 
held  up  to  Bcom  before  a  wondering  world. 

Mr.  Nixon  should  Ignore  the  loud  minority 
who  shout  for  us  to  destroy  our  military 
power  while  the  enemy  applauds.  He  should 
take  his  effort  to  protect  the  national  defense 
right  over  Congress,  and  straight  to  the 
American  people.  He  would  find  plenty  of 
hearers  besides  the  screaming  minority. 


METROPOLITAN  SANITARY  DIS- 
TRICT OP  GREATER  CHICAGO 
URGES  STRONG  PROGRAM  TO 
COMBAT  WATER  POLLUTION 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OP    n.LINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  16,  1969 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 29,  1969,  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of 
Greater  Chicago  adopted  a  resolution 
supporting  a  $1  billion  appi-opriation  for 
the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act.  The 
resolution  is  typical  of  the  sentiment  now 
being  expressed  by  most  Governors,  mu- 
nicipal water  pollution  control  authori- 
ties nationwide,  by  a  growing  number  of 
our  colleagues  with  whom  I  have  asso- 
ciated myself,  and  by  more  than  40  re- 
spected citizen  and  professional  organi- 
zations. If  there  is  to  be  any  progress  in 
cleaning  up  America's  waters,  statutor>- 
commitments  must  be  matched  by  a 
commitment  of  adequate  resources. 

No  doubt  new  and  imaginative  solu- 
tions to  the  mounting  problem  of  waste 
water  purification  will  have  to  be  found 
and  many  new  ideas  for  financing  these 
works  are  in  fact  being  proposed.  But 
until  Congress  has  the  opportunity  to 
examine  them  thoroughly,  our  long 
standing  promise  to  assist  State  and  city 
efforts  under  the  1966  act  should  be  kept. 
Consideration  of  "alternate  financing 
plans  "  still  in  the  future  should  not  be 
dragged  out  as  an  alternative  to 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  sanitary  district  in 
the  Record,  along  with  a  list  of 
other  organizations,  known  as  the  Citi- 
zens Crusade  for  Clean  Water,  which 
support  the  $1  billion  appropriation: 

American  Federation  of  Labor. 

American  Fisheries  Society. 

American  Forestry  Association. 
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American  Institute  of  Architects. 

American  Institute  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects. 

Association   of  Interpretive  Naturalists, 

Association  of  State  and  Interstate  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administrators. 

Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Resources. 

The  Conservation  Foundation. 

Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

Izaak  Walton  League  of  America. 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States. 

National  Association  of  Counties. 

National  Audubon  Society. 

National  League  of  Cities. 

National  Wildlife  Federation. 

The  Sierra  Club. 

Sport  Fishing  Institute. 

United  Auto  Workers. 

U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

U.S.  Conference  of  City  Health  Officers. 

United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

The  Wilderness  Society. 

Wildlife  Management  Institute. 

The  Wildlife  Society. 

National  Recreation  and  Parks  Association 

American  Aseoclatlon  of  University  Women 

National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts. 

Monsanto  Chemical,  Monsanto  Blodlze 
Systems,  Inc. 

American  Paper  Institute. 

National  Rifle  Association. 

Society  of  American  Foresters. 

South  Jersey  Shellflshermans  Association. 

American  Institute  of  Planners. 

Trout  Unlimited. 

Lake  Champlaln  Committee.  Vermont. 

Long  Island  Environmental  Council. 

Resolution 

Whereas,  there  is  pending  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  a  Bill 
to  "secure  full  funding  of  One  Billion  Dollars 
for  fiscal  year  1970  construction  grant  opera- 
tions authorized  by  the  Clean  Water  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1986",  and 

Whereas,  the  best  Interests  of  the  Metro- 
politan Sanitary  District  of  Greater  Chicago 
will  be  vitally  served  upon  passage  of  said 
Bill, 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Illi- 
nois Delegation  to  said  House  of  Representa- 
tives be  forthwith  advised  that  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  The  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict of  Greater  Chicago  supports  said  BUI, 
and  respectfully  requests  said  delegation  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  said  Bill;  and 
that  the  Clerk  of  The  Metropolitan  Sanitary 
District  of  Greater  Chicago  promptly  for- 
ward to  every  member  of  said  delegation  a 
certified  copy  of  this  Resolution. 

Adopted  at  Chicago.  Illinois,  this  29th  day 
of  August.  1939. 

John  E.  Egan, 

President. 
Earl  S'rRAYHOEN, 
Valentine     Janecki, 

NICKOLAS    MeLAS, 

Chester     Majewski, 
Eugene  Dibble, 
Abe  Eiserman, 
George  Theim, 

Trustees. 


LETTER  PROM  A  CHICAGO  JAIL 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Tuesday.  Septeinber  16.  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the 
most  eloquent  statements  of  human  pur- 
pose which  have  been  made  throughout 
the  years  have  been  made  from  prisons 
and  jails.  Thus  Gandhi,  leader  of  the  In- 
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dian  independence  movement,  directed 
and  defended  his  cause  while  incarcer- 
ated in  British  .iails.  Perhaps  the  most 
moving  statement  of  purpose  to  come  out 
of  the  American  civil  rights  movement 
was  the  letter  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  written  while  he  was  imprisoned  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.  Last  week  a  similarly 
eloquent  statement  of  purpose  was  made 
from  a  Chicago  jail.  It  was  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  from  the  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson, 
head  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference  in  Chicago  and  director 
of  Operation  Breadbasket,  to  explain 
"Why  We're  in  Jail." 

Reverend  Jackson  points  out  that 
those  who  are  seeking  entry  into  the 
building  and  construction  industry  in 
Chicago  are  simply: 

Seeking  participation  in  the  American 
economy  .  .  .  not  just  a  minimum  wage  but  a 
liveable  wage. 

What  Reverend  Jackson  is  calling  on 
.America  to  do  is  to  redeem  promises 
made  over  the  years  that  every  American 
deserves  a  decent  job  and  a  chance  to 
earn  a  decent  living.  In  many  respects 
this  question  of  fulfilling  America's 
promises  to  its  citizens  is  what  the  civil 
rights  movement  and  student  dissatis- 
faction are  all  about.  We  have  talked  for 
years  about  what  America  means  in 
terms  of  opportunity:  now  we  are  being 
called  upon  to  deliver. 

Jesse  Jackson,  as  the  preeminent  lead- 
er of  black  .self-help  efforts  in  Chicago,  is 
the  ideal  figure  to  make  this  statement 
of  purpose.  He  has  shown  that  blacks  are 
willing  to  undertake  efforts  to  help  them- 
selves: he  now  tells  us  that  they  must  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  show  what  they 
can  do.  an  opportunity  to  obtain  the  kind 
of  high-paying  jobs  which  have  long  been 
closed  to  them. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 
[From    the   Chicago   Sun-Times, 
Sept.   11.   19691 
Why  We're  in  Jail 
We  are  seeking  meaningful  participation  in 
the  American  economy  .         not  Just  a  min- 
imum wage  but  a  livable  wage. 

It  is  significant  that  a  period  of  despair 
and  hopelessness,  characterized  by  the  slo- 
gan, "Burn,  baby,  burn,"  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  period  of  hope  with  new  pos- 
sibilities characterized  by  the  slogan.  -Build, 
baby,  build,  earn  while  you  learn."" 

We  do  not  seek  to  take  white  jobs.  But 
neither  do  we  intend  to  allow  whites  to  keep 
black  Jobs  while  we  are  passively  quiet  and 
docile.  There  will  be  no  more  rest  and  tran- 
quility until  our  just  pleas  are  heeded  Many 
of  the  whites  are  employed  upon  the  pre- 
rogatives of  discrimination  and  exclusionary 
procedures. 

We  realize  that  our  protest  creates  a  coun- 
terprotest.  We  seek  jobs.  The  whites  seek  to 
maintain  their  jobs.  It  is  understandable 
that  they  would  want  to  remain  employed.  It 
should  be  just  as  understandable  that  we 
seek  jobs  which  offer  security,  protection, 
opportunity,  food,  clothing,  shelter,  educa- 
tion and  the  necessities  of  life.  Both  groups 
are  frightened  that  they  may  be  deprived  of 
these  necessities. 

White  insecurity  is  expressed  by  an  exclu- 
sion of  the  out-group  and  a  ratio  of  trained 
workers  to  Jobs  that  allows  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  to  enable  them  to  bargain  for 
higher  wages.  Black  insecurity  is  expressed 
by  direct  challenge  to  the  in-groups  exclu- 
sive hold  upon  public  policy.  Blacks  are  say- 
ing we  need  to  declare  a  state  of  emergency 
because  of  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
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ment.  We  need  to  create  a  crisis  to  deal  with 
the  emergency.  We  need  training  programs. 
We'll  march,  protest,  break  injunctions, 
boycott  and  use  other  forms  of  creative  pro- 
test in  order  to  be  heard,  recognized,  re- 
spected and  allowed  to  participate. 

Ironically,  both  groups  are  right.  But  each 
group  is  hardly  able  to  see  beyond  achieving 
security  for  itsielf  Both  think  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  each  other  is  the  solution.  The 
real  solution  is  the  expansion  of  the  econ- 
omy to  the  extent  that  it  can  ab.sorb  or 
employ  both  whites  and  blacks. 

Every  American  deserves  a  job  or  an  in- 
come. A  government  is  responsible  for  the 
welfare  of  its  people  or  it  forces  its  people 
to  say  farewe'-l  to  it.  People  develop  dis- 
loyalty and  disinterest  in  a  government  that 
will  not  rise  to  the  occasion  of  providing 
basic  opportunities  for  its  people  to  survive 
Chicago,  the  scene  of  historic  labor  bat- 
tles and  organization,  where  the  eight-hour 
day  was  initiated,  can  be  the  scene  of  another 
creative  adjustment  in  mens  search  for  lib- 
eration beyond  the  throes  of  poverty,  igno- 
rance and  disease. 

The  labor  fight  we  are  engaged  in  now 
threatens  to  further  devide  the  poor  black 
and  just  recently  removed  poor  white  into 
greater  racial  polarity,  with  intensified  racial 
antagonisms  Each  group  develops  programs 
of  race  glorification  or  chauvinism  locking  up 
their  jobs,  schools,  sons,  daughters,  families 
and  churches. 

This  division  of  the  races  and  the  pending 
fight  between  the  poor  must  be  /tvolded.  This 
horizontal  fight  between  the  have-nots  must 
shift  into  a  vertical  fight— if  ihere  is  to  be  a 
fight— between  the  have-nots  and  the  haves. 
These  fights  between  poor  blacks  and  poor 
whites  will  inevitably  occur  if  our  economy 
maintains  its  present  collision  course.  Ev- 
eryone has  a  stake  in  this  not  occurring.  But 
as  long  as  there  is  surplus  on  one  hand  and 
starvation  on  the  other,  this  gap  will  create 
tension  in  our  nation. 

Our  economy  h.is  the  economic  elasticity 
;ind  capacity.  Hopefully  it  will  develop  the 
moral  capacity  to  adjust  its  priorities  and 
make  the  dream  of  full  employment  a  reality. 
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line.  Beginning  on  ihe  9th  of  May  and 
working  around  the  clock,  Bath  Iron 
Works  crews  completed  and  delivered  the 
bow  on  schedule  by  June  23  Fabricat- 
ing steel  up  to  4  inches  thick,  and  mo\ing 
indi\idual  components  weighing  as  much 
as  79  tons,  the  final  a.s.sembly  of  the  800- 
ton  bow  was  accomplished  on  the  after 
end  of  an  old  T-2  tanker,  which  would 
serve  as  a  transporting  barge.  Resting 
partly  on  the  T-2  section's  deck  and 
extending  out  aft.  the  new  bow  was  se- 
cured for  its  trip  to  Philadelphia  by 
I-beam  braces.  Towed  by  tugs  to  Sun 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  the  bow,  still  on  the 
T-2  deck,  was  backed  up  to  the  rest  of 
the  Manhattan,  alined  and  welded  on. 
Then  the  !-ecuring  braces  were  cut  off 
and  the  T-2  transport  barge  was  hauled 

away. 

Sha.ned  like  a  long,  curving  knife  blade, 
the  Bath-built  bow  has  enabled  the 
115.000-ton  Manhattan  to  ride  u!)on  the 
ice  until  its  weight  broke  down  through 
the  fiozen  packs  En  route  communica- 
tions coming  from  the  Arctic  ha\e  re- 
ported that  the  Manhattan,  with  its 
Bath-built  pi'ow  leading  the  way.  has 
smashed  through  ice  ridges  twice  as 
thick  as  the  usual  4-  to  12-root  ice  com- 
monly encountered.  At  one  point  she 
ripped  through  a  15-foot-thick  ridge,  al- 
most from  a  dead  start. 

That  Bath  Iron  Works  completed  the 
complicated  bow-building  job  in  such  a 
short  period  of  time,  aiid  on  schedule, 
was  a  tremendous  accomplishment,  typi- 
cal of  that  shipbuilding  firm's  unparal- 
leled record  for  on-time  deliveries. 


BATH  IRON  WORKS  PRODUCT  AT 
FOREFRONT  OF  NORTHWEST 
PASSAGE  BREAKTHROUGH 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  16.  1969 
Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears 
that  the  experimental  icebreaking 
tanker.  Manhattan,  is  successfully  prov- 
ing the  fea.sibility  of  the  Northwest  Pas- 
.sage  as  a  trade  route,  through  which 
Alaskan  oil  may  be  only  the  first  of  many 
products  to  be  transported.  I  am  proud 
that,  as  the  Manhattan  smashed  through 
the  heavy  ice  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle 
to  finally  hit  open  water  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  Strait,  the  bow  of 
this  ship  was  a  specially  constructed 
product  of  the  Bath  Iron  Works.  Bath. 
Maine.  Maine's  nautical  craftsmen  are 
thus  continuing  their  unprecedented  rec- 
ord of  quality  workmanship,  and  it  is  a 
privilege  to  provide  further  details  on 
Maine's  contribution  to  another  of  our 
Nation's  historic  voyages. 

The  so-called  MIT  bow,  constructed 
bv  the  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp..  is  of  radi- 
callv  new  icebreaking  design.  This  bow — 
which  IS  69  feet  long,  76  feet  wide  at  its 
widest.  35  deep,  and  weighs  close  to  800 
tons — had  to  be  completed  with  utmost 
speed  to  beat  the  projects  strict  dead- 


TFTBUTES  TO  SENATOR  DIRKSEN 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  16.  1969 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Siieaker,  as  Piesi- 
dent  Nixon  said  in  his  eulogy  to  Senator 
Dirksen  during  the  services  in  the  Capi- 
tol Rotunda,  the  Senator  belonged  to 
everyone  in  the  country  and  the  trib- 
utes ixiuring  in  from  all  over  the  country 
confirm  the  Piesident's  words. 

His  loss  is  felt  the  most,  however,  by 
the  folks  back  home  in  the  Pekin-Peoria 
area  and  as  evidence  of  that  sentiment 
it  is  my  privilege  to  place  in  the  Record 
the  following  tiibutes: 

An  article  by  Bill  O'Connell.  political 
writer  for  the  Peoria  JournaJ  Star  from 
the  September  8th  edition. 

An  article  by  staff  writer.  Richard  O 
Kasten.  appealing  in  the  September  8. 
1969.  edition  of  the  Peoiia  Journal  Star. 
An  editorial  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Dancey. 
editor  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  appear- 
ing in  the  September  9th  edition. 

A   column   from   the  September    19th 
edition  of  Life  magazine  written  by  Mr. 
Richard  B  Stolley.  writer  for  Life  maea- 
zine,  a  native  of  Pekin  and  a  longtime 
friend  of  the  Dirksen  family : 
[From  the  Peoria  Journal  Star.  Sept.  8.  1969) 
Dirksen    Kept    Humor.    Febling    for    Home 
Folks.  Savs  Newsman 
,Ey  Bill  O'Connell) 
Covering   politics  doesn't   pay  particularly 
wcU.  But  the  memories  it  provides  from  oc- 
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casions  to  meet  and  know  the  politically  great 
and  near  great  are  a  compensation. 

Everett  Dlrfcsen  was  one  of  the  great 

A  confidant  of  pres'dents  and  foreign  lead- 
ers too,  a  political  kingmaker  and,  when  nec- 
essary, an  arm-twister,  a  man  known,  ad- 
mired and  hated  throughout  the  world,  he 
was  somewhat  bigger  than  life 

There  will  be  a  veritable  avalanshe  of  "I 
remember  Ev"  stories  ploughing  through  the 
mills  in  the  days  and  months  to  come. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  my  own. 

I  remember  Everett  Dlrksen  after  his  16 
years  in  Congress  and  his  election  to  the  £>en- 
ate;  after  he  had  suffered  from  and  recovered 
from  that  dread  disease  "presidential  fever." 

He  laughed  a  lot  about  presidential  fever — 
and  vice  presidential  fever  too. 

He  said  on  any  number  of  occasions  he 
overcame  the  malady,  or  it  overcame  him, 
the  night  In  1952  when  he  pointed  that  angry 
finger  at  Thomas  E  Dewey  and  thundered, 
■  You  led  us  down  the  road  to  defeat." 

Having  survived  the  fever.  Sen.  Dlrksen  be- 
came, to  me,  one  of  the  most  relaxed  men 
In  public  life  I've  ever  known.  He  knew  his 
power,  and  his  limitations,  and  enjoyed  both. 

"Back  home,"  he  never  took  himself  too 
seriously  ar9y|id  friends. 

He  especially  enjoyed  news  stories  around 
home  that  poked  a  little  fun.  Maybe  because 
they  lacked  the  venom  of  the  "national" 
treatment  he  sometimes  encountered. 

He  took  no  offense  at  all  to  the  repeated 
telling  and  writing  of  a  story  of  how,  as  a 
congressman  in  the  late  1940's,  he  had  bent 
to  one  knee  on  the  stage  of  Peoria's  Shrine 
Mosque  and  solemnly  declared  that  if  Rich- 
ard Lyons  didn't  make  the  greatest  U.S. 
Senator  ever,  he  hoped  the  Lord  would  strike 
him  blind — and  how  he  retired  from  the 
House  the  following  term  because  of  falling 
eyesight. 

Nor  was  he  even  a  mite  upset  when  kidded 
about  his  "diet."  He  laughed  about  a  story 
from  this  typewriter  that  suggested  he  shed 
some  pounds  after  "glancing  surreptitiously 
at  it  propitious  moment  at  the  scales"  and 
scrawled  a  note  saying  that's  probably  ex- 
actly the  ■^^ny  he  would  have  described  it. 

He  knew,  as  the  writer  suspected  and  was 
later  told,  the  diet  was  the  end  result  of  a 
mild  heart  attack,  not  any  real  concern  about 
a  CTOwing  waistline. 

Despite  his  great  national  prominence  and 
the  pressing  demands  upon  his  time.  Everett 
Dlrksen  was  never  too  busy,  once  the  "fever" 
burned  out,  for  his  friends  and  the  press 
back  home. 

During  the  most  heated  point  of  the 
Army-McCarthy  hearing  in  the  ornate  Sen- 
ate caucus  room  of  the  capitol  complex  In 
Washington,  he  took  time  to  guide  this  re- 
porter through  a  maze  of  security  guards 
to  a  seat  behind  him  for  the  hearings. 

Casually,  and  within  the  reporter's  ear- 
shot, he  calmly  discussed  with  McCarthy  the 
day's  ?ir.i:ecy  for  'Getting  you  off  the  hook, 
Joe  ■ 

On  this  occasion,  he  also  took  a  moment  to 
Introduce  the  young  reporter  from  "back 
home"  to  another  young  man  seated  behind 
the  imjKKing  panel  of  the  select  committee 
hearing  the  McCarthy  case,  a  young  staff 
aide  iiamed  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

"You  Just  sit  down  here  with  Bob  He'll 
help  you  and  you  help  him."  he  laughed. 

Later,  when  the  young  staff  aide  had  be- 
come famous — as  famous  as  Everett  McKin- 
ley  Dirksen — and  his  brother  had  become 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  this  writer 
went  to  Pekin  on  a  promise  that  the  then 
Republican  minority  leader  of  the  Senate 
would  sandwich  in  an  interview  despite  a 
heavy   Christmas  holiday  schedule. 

Tile  interview  came  at  9  in  the  morning 
in  his  cluttered  study  while  Mrs.  Dirksen 
fretted  because  the  writer's  wife  and  kids 
stayed  out  in  the  car  instead  of  coming  on 
in. 

Like  every  Dirksen  interview  at  home  in 
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Pekin,  it  w»s  constantly  Interrupted  by  the 
Jangling  of  the  telephone  wltli  calls  from 
Washington,  New  York,  Chicago  and  other 
key  centers. 

Each  time  the  reporter  wovild  begin  to  rise 
from  his  chair  to  leave  the  room  so  the  sen- 
ator might  have  the  privacy  to  speak  freely 
to  Important  personages  on  the  other  end  of 
the  phone,  he  would  wave  his  hand,  which 
clutched  a  dark  brown  toddy,  and  whisper 
"Sit  down." 

In  one  of  these  calls.  Dlrksen  clearly  and 
without  reservation,  committed  himself 
firmly  to  support  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy's pledge  to  back  a  United  Nations  bond 
issue  considered  crucial  to  the  survival  of 
the  U.N. 

Knowing  how  much  the  national  press 
was  speculating  on  what  course  he  might 
take  on  the  UN  bonds  Issue,  and  enjoying 
every  minute  of  it,  Dirksen  laughed  and 
said  to  the  local  newsman,  "How's  that  for 
a  scoop?" 

On  another  occasion  the  senator  flew  home 
for  a  few  days  rest  and  a  birthday  celebra- 
tion. This  Reporter  missed  his  arrival  at  the 
airport  and  phoned  the  house  in  Pekin  to 
catch  up. 

The  senator  wasn't  taking  any  calls,  how- 
ever, and  it  was  necessary  to  make  an  indi- 
rect approach — through  his  trusted  Chicago 
aide,  Harold  RalnvlUe. 

Once  Rainvllle  had  cleared  the  path  via  a 
long  distance  call,  Sen.  Dlrksen  accepted  the 
reporter's  call. 

"I  know.  Bill,"  he  said,  "that  you're  going 
to  say  how  sorry  you  are  to  bother  me  at 
home  and  you  know  I'm  not  going  to  believe 
you.  Go  aitead  and  ask  your  questions.  But 
flrst.  tell  me,  what  the  hell  favor  does  Harold 
RalnvlUe  owe  you?"  he  Joked, 

The  repc»rter  replied  that  he  had  indeed 
told  RalnvUle  this  would  even  the  score  for 
a  past  favor,  but  really  couldn't  think  of 
one,  if  pressed,  and  Dlrksen  laughed  even 
harder. 

The  senator's  birthday  parties  were  some- 
thing else  again.  Whether  they  were  held  in 
Washington  or  back  home  In  Pekin  or  Peoria, 
the  big  and  the  powerful,  as  well  as  the  home 
folks  were  there. 

For  example,  the  guest  list  for  his  last 
birthday  celebration  here  two  years  ago — 
arranged  by  long  time  friends  Walton  Som- 
mer  and  Walter  McAdoo — included  such 
guests  as  Harris  Perlstein,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Pabst-Blatz  beer  empire;  Sam 
Dean  of  the  milk  empire;  and  Col.  Henry 
Crown,  former  head  of  Materials  Service 
Corp.  and  then  chairman  of  General  Dy- 
namics, builder  of  the  controversial  TFX 
fighter  plane. 

All  of  tUese  out-of-town  guests  had  two 
things  in  common:  they  were  old,  old  friends 
of  the  Senate  minority  leader  and  they  had 
current  problems  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

And  while  Dirksen  was  comfortable  among 
the  mighty,  he  still  never  forgot  those  con- 
stituents t»ck  home  who  had  no  other  In- 
fluence than  a  friend  who  knew  him  way 
back  when. 

Only  recently,  after  receiving  a  letter  from 
David  H.  Oummings  of  Washington,  Dirksen 
interceded  to  help  a  young  Vietnam  veteran 
get  a  new  pair  of  legs  after  efforts  through 
regular  channels  had  resulted  in  mounds  of 
red  tape  and  interminable  delays. 

Politicians  come  and  go  and  no  one  is  ir- 
replaceable. But  it  will  be  a  long,  long  time 
before  another  Everett  Dlrksen  comes  along. 
And  a  lot  of  us  will  be  a  little  better  for  hav- 
ing known  him  even  a  little. 

(From  the  Peoria  Journal  Star,  Sept.  8,  1969] 
PEKiNrrES  Remember  "Ev  "  Oratory 
(By  Richard  O.  Kasten) 
Pekin. — ^As  Sen.  Everett  M.  Dirksen  s  polit- 
ical career  rose  through  the  years,  the  on© 
thing  that  many  of  his  former  schoolmates 
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and  friends  remembered  about  him  was  his 
oratorical  powers, 

"It  all  began  in  his  high  .school  days,  when 
everybody  said  he  must  have  swallowed  a 
dictionary,"  says  John  Goar,  a  local  Insurance 
and  real  estate  agent. 

"He  was  fantastic  in  his  speech  and  often 
used  a  lot  of  big  words.  "  Goar  said. 

"Whatever  he  got  he  made  by  himself  After 
he  worked  in  the  bakery  business  with  his 
brothers.  Tom  and  Ben.  he  saved  enough  to 
put  himself  through  college  " 

The  house  on  Buena  Vista  street  In  Pekin, 
which  has  been  the  Senator's  official  residence 
in  Illinois  for  years,  is  occupied  by  the  sena- 
tor's 94-year-old  mother-in-law.  Mrs.  Lillle 
Carver.  Goar  was  the  real  estate  agent  who 
handled  the  transaction  by  which  the  Carvers 
bought  the  property  years  ago. 

Goar  recalled  hearing  Dlrksen  give  mono- 
logues and  spjeeches  at  various  public  func- 
tions years  ago.  "He  liked  to  talk  but  it  was 
not  just  to  be  talking.  Usually  he  had  some- 
thing important  to  say.  His  first  political  Job 
was  on  the  Pekin  City  Council  in  the  late 
1920's  and  one  of  the  things  he  tried  to  do 
was  get  a  zoning  ordinance  passed.  I  remem- 
ber that  some  people  were  critical  that  the 
council  had  copies  of  the  ordinance  printed, 
because  of  the  expense  of  the  printing. 

"When  he  spoke,  a  person  had  the  feeling 
he  had  some  ambitions  in  mind,"  Goar  said. 
"This  was  before  he  got  elected  In  politics." 

Ralph  Goar,  John's  older  brother,  recalls 
that  Dlrksen  has  been  Interested  in  legion 
affairs. 

"One  of  tlio  first  Jobs  that  Everett  had  was 
working  for  C.  L.  Cook,  a  farmer  who  had 
an  excavating  company.  They  built  a  dike 
across  the  river.  .'Vfter  that  Job  was  finl^ed, 
Everett  then  went  into  the  bakery  business, 
as  I  recall. 

"He  was  a  natural  born  talker  back  in  high 
school,"  Ralph  Goar  said. 

The  senator  grew  up  in  the  northeast  part 
of  Pekin  that  was  known  as  Boncheflddle,  low 
German  for  Beantown.  It  was  a  section  of 
many  German  families  who,  tradition  says, 
were  so  frugal  they  planted  beans  in  their 
front  yards. 

George  Eldridge.  now  retired,  was  a  co- 
owner  of  the  bakery  In  which  the  three  Dlrk- 
sen boys  worked  for  about  15  years  before 
they  started  their  own  bakery  in  Pekin. 

The  bakery  was  known  as  the  A  &  E  Bakery 
at  the  corner  of  Elizabeth  and  Fourth  streets. 
In  the  present  Pekin  Daily  Times  btilldlng. 
It  was  named  for  Henry  Allts  and  Eldridge, 
who  owned  It.  Ailts  was  an  older  half-brother 
of  the  Dlrksen  boys.  After  the  three  Dirksen 
boys  left  A  &  E,  they  set  up  their  own  bakery 
shop  on  lower  Court  street  and  named  it  the 
Dirksen  brothers  bakery. 

Eldridge  recalls  that  Everett  Dlrksen  saved 
enough  money  from  the  bakery  to  go  to 
college. 

Mrs.  Eldridge.  the  former  Edna  Albertson. 
said  she  lived  at  1001  Hamilton  St.,  as  a  girl 
when  the  Dirksen  family  grew  up  at  12th  and 
Hamilton. 

"I  remember  often  seeing  the  three  Dirksen 
boys  going  barefoot  around  the  neighbor- 
hood, carrying  pails  of  milk  to  customers  of 
their  mother.  She  milked  cows  at  the  home 
place  and  the  boys  made  the  deliveries,"  Mrs. 
Eldridge  said. 

"Everyone  knew  then  thpt  Everett  was  a 
brilliant  lad  and  his  mother  often  said  he 
would  be  president.  When  he  was  bom  his 
mother  said  he  would  be  president  of  the 
United  States.  She  was  very  ambitious  and 
hard  working,'    Mrs.  Eldridge  said. 

J.  Norman  Shade,  former  mayor  of  Pekin, 
said  today,  "the  passing  of  Sen.  Dlrksen  is 
certainly  a  loss  which  will  sadden  many, 
many  people.  Dtirlng  my  years  In  politics  so 
many  friends  of  mine  would  make  requests 
which  I  was  not  In  a  position  to  flU.  It  was 
then  I  would  either  see  the  senator  or  write 
him  and  relay  the  request  to  this  good  man. 
Never  once  did  be  refuse  to  oSer  his  assist- 
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ance.  Whatever  was  brought  to  his  attention 
he  considered  in  his  humanitarian  and  gra- 
cious manner  " 

Shade  said  many  of  the  requests  he  was 
referring  to  concerned  naturalization  papers 
and  helping  a  veteran  get  into  a  soldier's 
home. 

The  incident  that  it  pleases  Shade  to  re- 
member most  is  the  occasion  several  years 
ago  when  a  Japanese  girls'  ball  team  came 
to  Pekin  to  play  a  game  with  the  Pekin 
Lettes.  Sen.  Dirksen  attended  and  then- 
mayor  Shade  pulled  the  senator  to  the  ball 
diamond  In  a  rickshaw.  "Don't  tip  me  the 
wTong  way,  mayor.  "  Sen.  Dirksen  warned 
Shade. 

Mayor  William  L.  Waldmeler  was  in  Chi- 
cago attending  an  Illinois  Municipal  League 
Convention  when  he  heard  of  the  senator's 
death  "Everyone  Is  shocked  at  the  loss  of 
Sen.  Dlrksen."  he  said.  "He  is  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  our  time  and  one  of 
the  greatest  Americans.  I  held  him  in  the 
highest  esteem  and  he  will  be  missed  very 
much.  " 

Judge  Robert  Morgan,  who  went  from 
Davis.  Morgan  and  Witherell — the  law  firm 
with  which  Sen.  Dirksen  has  been  connected 
in  Peoria — to  the  federal  bench  with  Dirksen 
support,  recalled  knowing  the  senator  since 
Dirksen  made  his  first  bid  for  Congress  in 
1932. 

"He  was  a  mighty  good  friend  of  mine.'' 
said  the  Judge,  "and  a  good  U.S.  Senator. 
His  death  is  a  loss  to  the  nation." 

Judge  Morgan  said  he  is  canceling  all  fed- 
eral covirt  proceedings  Thursday  afternoon 
lor  Senator  Dirksen's  funeral. 

I  From  the  Peoria  Journal  Star,  Sept.  9,  1969] 
Everett   Dirksen:    Man   Of   Good   Will 

(By  Charles  L.  Dancey) 
Everett  M.  Dlrksen  was  neither  sxiperman 
nor  villain,  and  certinly  not  the  carica- 
ture to  which  modern  "image"  reporting 
seems  to  reduce  political  figures  He  was  a 
man. 

That  "wrecked  face"  was  once  the  hand- 
some visage  of  the  tall,  curly-haired  lead  in 
the  class  play.  Its  lines  eventually  recorded 
%he  soul-wrenching  personal  experiences  of 
the  first  war  in  Prance,  the  threat  of  blind- 
ness, a  heart  ailment,  of  a  thousand  political 
battles,  and  a  hundred  national  crises. 

The  oratory,  about  which  so  mvich  is  be- 
ing said,  was  a  tool  but  the  real  passion 
and  real  genius  of  the  senator  was  In  his 
capacity  lor  hard  work,  his  total  tenacity, 
and  his  superb  craftsmanship  as  a  legislator. 
He  did  not  burst  on  the  scene  overnight 
with  the  civil  rights  bill  of  1964. 

He  was  the  youngest  cotincilman  elected 
in  his  hometown  of  Pekin.  and  "Jack.  The 
Giant  Killer"  when  he  won  a  seat  in  Con- 
gress against  a  veteran,  powerful  "unbeat- 
able "  opponent. 

He  learned  the  bvisiness  of  national  legis- 
lation then,  "laboring  hard  In  the  vineyard" 
as  he  would  say.  and  developing  the  "unseen 
power"  that  went  with  becoming  the  most 
skilled  parliamentarian  and  superb  legisla- 
tive craftsman  of  his  time. 
He  learned  other  things  too. 
In  1941,  a  veteran  of  the  shambles  that 
was  World  War  I.  Congressman  Everett  Dirk- 
sen was  totally  oppKJsed  to  the  U.S.  getting 
Involved  in  another  Ettropean  war.  He  was 
a  leader  in  a  fight  to  abolish  the  draft,  and 
cut  out  from  under  Franklin  Roosevelt  any 
sizable  army  with  which  to  "interfere.  "  He 
wanted  no  war  for  America  passionately,  and 
he  ridiculed  the  possibility  of  a  Japanese 
attack. 

LEARNED    FROM    PEARL    HARBOR 

Indeed,  the  Congress  came  within  one  vote 
of  abolishing  the  draft  Just  weeks  before 
Pearl  Harbor  was  suddenly  smashed  with 
heavy  loss  of  life. 

Pearl  Harbor's  news  came  as  a  shattering 
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shock  to  all  who  heard  it  then— but  to  no 
one  more  violently  than  to  Dirksen. 

He  knew  and  hated  war,  but  never  again 
did  he  let  that  knowledge  and  passion  lead 
to  wishful  philosophy  that  covild  risk  dis- 
aster to  the  basic  security  of  the  country. 

Out  of  such  experiences  of  policy,  of  pol- 
itics, and  of  personal  crisis,  we  came  to  know 
a  man  with  three  major  characteristics. 

One  of  these  was  a  deep  and  dedicated  con- 
cern for  this  country  and  its  people  based  on 
a  "longer  view"  than  he  took  in  his  youth. 

Another  of  these  was  his  unflagging  tenac- 
ity as  a  craftsman  that  confused  many  super- 
ficial observers.  People  have  logged  the 
"causes  "  he  is  supposed  to  have  both  "voted 
for  and  against"  many  times.  They  ignore 
the  fact  that  Dirksen's  passion  was  for  the 
details,  wherein  he  had  discovered  the  real 
effective  action  of  law  is  determined  He  did 
not  vote  for  labels  or  slogans.  He  was  inter- 
ested in  the  functional  effect  ol  every  single 
paragraph  in  a  proposal — and  a  good  law" 
or  a  "bad  law"  was  not  decided  by  the  label 
given  it  or  the  political  claims  of  Its  authors. 
Not  to  him.  He  got  down  to  the  "nitty  gritty." 

His  third  characteristic  Is  that  which  I 
happened  to  have  written  about  and  pub- 
lished the  day  of  his  death. 

He  was  a  man  of  good  will.  He  was  never 
vindictive  even  with  those  who  gave  him 
vicious  provocation.  It  wasn't  worth  it.  He 
was  tolerant,  good  humored,  tinderstanding 
of  others — and  his  tolerance  was  fortified  by 
real  toughness.  He  could  take  it.  He  didn't 
Ijother  to  dish  it  out. 

TOOK    THE    LONG    VIEW 

When  he  fotight  it  was  to  accomplish 
something,  and  even  then  he  had  learned  to 
take  the  longer  view  and  be  sure  that  when 
this  battle  was  over,  he  was  in  good  position 
for  the  next  one.  He  always  figured  there 
would  be  another  one. 

In  that  sense,  certainly,  he  understood 
the  future  far  better  than  those  who  throw 
themselves  off  the  cliff  in  the  absolute 
finality  of  their  passion  for  today's  issvie. 

It  was  not  oratory  that  made  Everett 
Dirksen  the  friend  and  most  powerful  ally 
of  President  Dwight  D  Elsenshower  after 
the  senator  had  done  everything  in  his 
power  to  get  Robert  Taft  as  president  in- 
stead of  Ike.  (Taft  was  a  craftsman,  too.  and 
Dirksen  feared  that  Eisenhower  simply  didn't 
know  the  earthy  skills  of  Washington.) 

It  wasn't  oratory  that  made  him  loved 
and  trusted  and  respected,  all  three,  by 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Sen  Dlrksen  in  these  later  years  was  the 
product  of  a  long,  busy,  and  full  life,  rich 
in  experiences  both  "good  "  and  "bad. "  soul- 
rlpplng  and  sublime,  wins  and  losses,  being 
"right"  and  also  discovering  when  he'd  made 
a  mistake. 

These  make  for  a  whole  man. 
And    Ev   Dlrksen    followed   a   mighty   good 
rule:    He    took   his   work   in   deadly   serious- 
ness— but  not  himself. 

That's  what  confused  a  lot  of  people. 
It's   a   rare   quality   these   days  .         espe- 
cially in  "Washington. 

We  could  certainly  stand  to  have  a  few 
more  like  him  in  politics,  in  the  newspaper 
business,  on  the  TV — and  you  name  it. 
Btu  it  doesn't  seem  likely  to  happen. 
If  the  essence  of  such  a  person  can  be 
lost  in  the  age  of  the  superficial  image,  the 
chances  of  any  even  learning  from  the  ex- 
ample seem  slim. 

It  looks  as  If,  "they  broke  the  mold,  "  after 
Ev. 

It's  our  loss  as  a  country  and  as  a  people, 
and  if  we  don't  find  that  combination  of 
toughness,  tenacity,  and  good  will — strong 
enough  to  have  a  sense  of  humor  about  our- 
selves— the  loss  may  prove  to  be  very  serious 
indeed. 

They  are  what  gives  a  man.  a  society,  or 
a  nation  its  ability  to  endure. 
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(Prom  Life  Magazine,  Sept  19.  1969) 

'A  Pretty  Good  Place  To  Be  From,  and  Go 

Back  To" 

(By  Richard  B.  Stolleyl 

Representative      Everett      Dlrksen      came 

home  to  his  18th  Congressional  District  one 

summer  day  In   1944  to  meet  with   a  group 

of  irate   duck  shooters   In   the   dining  room 

of    the    lesser    of    Pekln's    two    hotels,    the 

Illinois.     What      they      wanted — and     right 

then — was    federal    relief   of    some   sort    for 

a  nearby  lake. 

As  a  very  young  reporter  for  the  Pekin 
Daily  Times,  it  was  my  first  Intimate  look 
at  Dirksen  the  politician,  and  I  was  over- 
whelmed His  performance — lor  there  was  a 
combination  of  tone  and  timing  In  all  his 
moves  that  was  distinctly  theatrical— was 
superb  Before  the  fried  catfi^  lunch  all  I 
could  foresee  was  an  angry,  insoluble  con- 
frontation. But  Dirksen  first-named  those 
men.  soothed  their  anger,  passed  the  rolls 
and  butter,  and  left  them  smiling  without 
having  made  a  single  promise  he  knew  he 
could  not  keep. 

The  techniques  he  used  on  tlie  Tazewell 
County  duck  hunters.  Everett  Dlrksen  years 
later  used  on  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
When  I  arrived  in  Washington,  he  was 
reaching  the  peak  of  his  power  and  fame 
He  greeted  nie  with  "Well,  look  who  came 
out  of  the  woodwork."  and  from  time  to 
time  afterward  invited  me  to  share  a  quiet 
moment  with  him  It  was  tacitly  understood 
that  we  were  not  reporter  and  senator  then, 
but  rather  what  we  also  were,  neighbors 
from  Pekin  having  a  backfence  chat  (Our 
family  homes  were  a  couple  of  blocks  apart, 
his  being  on  Buena  Vista — or  "Beeyoona 
Vista."  as  we  pronounced  it  A  small  plaque 
was  installed  in  the  front  yard  a  few  years 
ago.  marking  it  as  the  senator's  home.) 

We  met  usually  in  the  back  rixim  of  his 
Senate  chambers:  dim  and  cool,  with  big 
chairs  and  a  refrigerator  Dlrksen  wovild 
take  a  drink  or  Sanka  (sometimes  preceded 
by  a  tablespoon  of  Maalox.  for  his  perpet- 
ually upset  stomach)  and  puff  on  his  fil- 
ters There  was  often  a  parade  of  visitors, 
usually  other  senators,  mostly  Republican 
but  enough  important  Democrats  to  reflect 
the  political  friendships  Dirksen  had  so 
carefully  and  lovingly  built  up. 

He  would  graciously  introduce  me.  often 
as  the  onetime  boyfriend  of  his  daughter 
Joy  (now  the  wife  of  Tennessee  Senator 
Howard  Baker.  Jr  )  .  and  because  he  was  never 
under  any  circumstances  able  to  use  small 
words  when  bie  ones  were  available,  he 
would  explain:  "Yes.  this  boy  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  the  old  parental  establish- 
ment" (In  his  high  school  yearbook,  under 
'Senior  Diseases"  Dlrksen  was  listed  as  hav- 
ing "Big  Wordltus"  Diagnosis:  Absolutely 
Hopeless.") 

He  reminisced  frequently,  once  recalling 
the  advice  he  had  given  a  ycung  man  who 
wanted  to  run  for  Congress  In  Illinois:  "Get 
100.000  cards,  with  a  decent  likeness  and  your 
name  in  big  print  so  the  old  folks  can  read 
it  without  iheir  glasses.  Then  start  out  on 
shoe  leather  and  push  those  cards — to  farm- 
ers, potluck  suppers.  PTA  meetings.  Give  em 
a  card  and  a  handsake.  make  a  little  conver- 
sation, then  move  on.  Don't  get  into  any 
arguments.  Come  Election  Day,  people  will 
see  your  name  on  the  ballot,  and  say.  Why. 
that  fellow  looked  pretty  good  to  me  '  "  He 
could  not  resist  adding  that  the  "fellow"  was 
indeed  elected,  and  became  one  of  the  rank- 
ing House  Republicans.  Representative  Leslie 
Arends. 

Sometimes  Dirksen  would  talk  about  the 
man  under  whose  spirit  we  all  grow  up  in 
that  part  of  the  land — .Abraham  Lincoln. 
Judge  Lincoln  had  once  sat  in  our  court- 
house. Dirksen  collected  portraits  of  him. 
books  about  him.  even  needlepoint  depleting 
scenes  in  his  life. 
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I  once  mentioned  to  Dlrksen  an  argument 
of  his  critics:  that  hla  on-agaln-off-agaln 
support  of  civil  rights  legislation  did  llttla 
justice  to  the  meixiory  of  the  Illinois  Presi- 
dent. He  was  unrutBed.  Nobody,  he  suggested, 
would  e%'er  have  had  to  explain  to  Lincoln 
the  conservatism  of  his  own  home  state — a 
conservatism  that  he  admitted  and  he  shared 
more  often  than  not — and.  even  more  Im- 
portant In  a  democracy  like  ours,  faithfully 
represented. 

Occisionally  our  sessions  were  Interrupted 
by  telephone  calls  from  the  White  House — 
nme  of  them  once  in  a  single  day.  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  calling  to  ask  for  votes,  or 
advice,  or  sometimes  just  to  gab  with  a  man 
who  understood  his  kind  of  politics.  Always, 
of  course,  I  was  gently  shooed  from  the 
room,  but  never  before  being  reminded  again 
of  the  Immense  power  wielded  by  my  aging, 
ailing  friend. 

Dlrksen's  nomination  of  Barry  Goldwater 
for  the  Presidency  at  the  1964  convention 
was  a  great  moment  for  him.  And  yet  after- 
ward. I  found  him  In  his  hotel  suite  gazing 
wearily  down  upon  the  glorious  bay.  drained 
emotionally,  curiously  untriumphant.  He 
told  of  reading  his  speech  In  advance  to 
Goldwatftr'.'  and  looking  up  at  one  point  to 
flna  "this"  peddler's  son"  In  grateful  tears. 
His  mood,  even  then.  Indicated  that  he  sensed 
the  futility  of  the  Goldwater  candidacy,  but 
he  had  done  what  he  could  for  a  friend. 

In  his  later  years,  Dlrksen  said  that  he 
had  found  the  freedom  that  every  politician 
dreams  of.  His  political  debts  were  paid — 
"even  to  the  Chicago  Tribune."  He  was  no 
one's  man  but  his  own,  free  to  ctiltlvate  his 
roses,  to  make  political  mistakes,  be  incon- 
sistent. In  spite  of  his  health,  he  felt  com- 
fortable, at  peace  with  himself. 

Dlrksen  always  tried  to  be  In  Pekin  for  his 
mother-in-law's  birthday.  This  year  it  was 
her  94th.  but  he  was  already  in  the  hospital. 
In  1948.  when  he  had  to  resign  from  the 
House  because  of  eye  trouble,  the  Washington 
Post  wanted  to  hire  him  to  write  a  column. 
He  said  no  thanks,  he  would  return  to  "that 
Uttle   old   town." 

We  talked  about  that  once,  about  the 
squeezing  of  so  much  of  America  into  the 
cold  and  colossal  urban  centers,  and  this 
man  w' o  had  traveled  the  world  said  of 
Pekin:  "It  Is  a  pretty  good  place  to  be  from, 
and  to  go  back  to." 

He  was  buried  in  the  flat  prairie  out  east 
of  town,  in  a  new  cemetery  which  runs  along- 
side Mllo  Miller's  dairy  farm.  The  'Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  led  the  mourners. 
But  Editor  McNaugliton  and  Logan  Unland, 
the  insurance  man,  and  "Peach"  Preston, 
the  former  postmaster — all  old  friends — were 
there  too  as  Everett  Dlrksen  went  back  to 
that  "pretty  good  place,"  for  the  last  time. 
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INHUMANE  TREATMENT  OF  AMER- 
ICAN PRISONERS  OP  WAR 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  16.  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking 
for  myself  aid  my  colleague,  Mr.  Jarman. 
I  have  today  introduced  a  resolution 
which  has  been  supported  by  many 
Members  of  Congress.  More  than  110 
have  risen  to  speak  against  the  insane, 
the  inhumane  treatment  of  Americans 
held  prisoner  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  by  their  Communist  supporters  in 
South  Vietnam.  Oui'  colleague.  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Dickinson,  has  introduced  a  simi- 
lar bill  with  which  we  can  all  agree. 
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We  do  not  ask  for  a  policy  decision 
regarding  the  US.  military  position  in 
Southeaet  Asia.  Our  resolution,  like  those 
before  us,  is  a  simple  declaration  of  con- 
cern for  several  htmdred  young  men  who 
we  know  are  receiving  unfair  and  in  some 
instances  barbaric  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  their  captors. 

Our  goal  is  clear;  we  want  to  forge 
public  opinion  to  the  point  of  outrage. 
Hanoi  daily  reads  the  pulse  of  American 
public  opinion.  Hopefully,  they  will  re- 
act and  abide  with  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion, 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENTS  FIRST 
EFFORT  AT  POLLUTION  ABATE- 
MENT ENFORCEMENT 


September  16,  1969 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  16,  1969 

Mr,  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day, September  3,  the  Department  of 
Interior  declared  its  Intention  to  prose- 
cute municipaUtles,  industrial  firms,  and 
others  guilty  of  polluting  interstate 
waters. 

While  Federal  enforcement  unques- 
tionably is  necessary  if  the  water  re- 
sources of  our  coimtry  are  to  be  pre- 
served, the  annoimcement  of  the  Interior 
Department  raises  questions  of  proce- 
dure wlilch  I  believe  are  important  to  the 
entire  Congress. 

In  his  September  3  press  release,  Sec- 
retary Hickel  stated  that  hearings  on 
charges  against  a  municipality,  four  steel 
companies  and  a  mining  firm  accused  of 
polluting  interstate  waters  are  only  "the 
first  in  a  series  of  actions  to  be  taken 
against  firms  and  municipalities  charged 
with  violating  applicable  water  quality 
standards."  He  went  on  to  emphasize 
that^ 

This  is  just  a  beginning.  We  intend  to  con- 
tinue the  identlflcatlon  of  polluters  all  over 
the  nation,  followed  by  the  enforcement  of 
schedules  for  prompt  clean-up  and  pollution 
elimination. 

If  individual  cities,  industrial  firms 
and  others  are  to  be  exposed  to  the  na- 
tional publicity  which  attends  Interior 
Department  "identification"  and  to  sub- 
sequent hearings  and  possible  Federal 
prosecution,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to 
expect  the  adoption  of  uniform  proce- 
diu-es  and  specific  criteria  for  determin- 
ing whether  sufBclent  grounds  exist  for 
public  exposure  and  use  of  the  remedial 
action  provided  for  in  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  of  1965. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times,  in- 
vestigation leading  to  the  identification 
last  week  of  a  major  city — Toledo, 
Ohio — and  a  number  of  industrial  firms 
was  done  by  the  Department  of  Interior 
study  group  on  pollution  enforcement 
that  was  created  by  Secretary  Hickel  on 
July  25.  No  information  is  available  on 
what  guidelines,  if  any,  were  followed  by 
this  unnamed  group  in  the  study  which 
led  to  public  indictment  5  weeks  later. 

There  is  considerable  evidence,  how- 
ever, that  the  Department  of  Interior 
proceeded  on  the  basis  of  misinformation 
and  superficial  impressions,  if  not  politi- 


cal motivation.  When  inquiry  was  made 
by  my  o£Qce  as  to  the  basis  upon  which 
Toledo  was  named.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Interior,  Water  Quality  and  Research, 
Carl  L.  Klein,  replied: 

Toledo  has  done  nothing.  Detroit  has  put 
In  a  primary  and  is  working  on  a  secondary 
system  but  we  are  watching  them  very 
closely  because  we've  heard  they're  going  to 
ask  for  a  two-year  delay  and  Just  as  soon  as 
they  do.  they  will  get  a  iso-day  notice.  Cleve- 
land was  very  close  to  the  line  but  they  have 
just  hired  a  consultant  firm  to  go  ahead  and 
they  at  least  look  like  they  are  doing  some- 
thing. But  Toledo  has  had  a  date  for  plans 
to  put  In  a  new  treatment  plant  and  they 
have  done  nothing.  They  got  a  year's  exten- 
sion from  the  State  without  any  notice  or 
approval  frpm  the  FWPCA  and  still  no  plans. 
Now  they've  got  a  new  date  from  the  State. 
June,  1970j  iind  again  without  prior  notice 
or  approval  from  the  FWPCA,  We  were  told 
everything  was  going  to  be  fine  when  Toledo 
got  its  bomd  issue  but  they  haven't  funded 
the  l>ond  issue  and  don't  intend  to  and  now 
we  understand  they  want  to  use  the  Ohio 
Water  Development  Authority  plan.  Well 
that's  a  fine  idea.  But  this  is  why  Toledo  was 
selected.  It  wasn't  simply  a  matter  of  sin- 
gling them  out  but  they  have  done  nothing 
and  have  not  met  their  deadline  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  Joined  by  other  cities,  pri- 
marily those  on  rivers  and  bodies  of  water 
which  supply  our  drinking  water. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  patently  contrary  to  this  jumbled  ex- 
planation. ^ 

Last  November  the  city  of  Toledo  voted 
a  $17  million  bond  issue  to  fund  the  mod- 
ernization and  expansion  of  its  secondary 
treatment  facility.  Detailed  plans  for  this 
$24  million  project  are  near  completion 
and  the  city  expects  to  advertise  for  con- 
struction within  1  month's  time. 

Under  the  formula — approved  by  the 
Department  of  Interior's  own  FWPCA — 
established  by  the  Ohio  Water  Pollution 
Control  Board  which  sets  priority  for 
federally  assisted  pollution  abatement 
projects,  Toledo's  was  ranked  No.  51 
out  of  100  Ohio  projects.  Federal  match- 
ing funds  at  30  percent  of  project  cost 
would  have  to  total  $51,106,860  in  order 
to  reach  Toledo's  treatment  facility.  At 
the  current  level  of  Federal  fimding, 
however,  Ohio  will  only  receive  $9,556,000 
for  fiscal  1970.  Thus  there  has  been  no 
possibility  of  obtaining  promised  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  financing  the  expan- 
sion of  Toledo's  secondary  treatment 
plant. 

Last  November  the  State  of  Ohio 
passed  a  $450  million  bond  issue,  ear- 
marking $120  million  for  pollution  abate- 
ment through  the  Ohio  Water  Develop- 
ment Authority.  However,  this  authority, 
which  also  is  empowered  to  issue  bonds 
for  an  additional  $350  million,  did  not 
receive  final  approval  to  proceed  from 
the  State  legislature  until  less  than  a 
month  ago.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
Toledo  was  permitted  limited  extensions 
of  time  by  the  Ohio  Water  Pollution 
Control  Board. 

Under  present  Ohio  law.  State  and 
Federal  matching  fimds  for  pollution 
abatement  facilities  will  only  be  avail- 
able to  those  municipalities  and  other 
agencies  that  contract  with  the  Ohio 
Water  Development  Authority.  Thus  the 
choice  facing  Toledo  is  either  to  pro- 
ceed to  construction  without  State  or 
Federal  assistance,  as   apparently  sug- 
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gested  by  Mr.  Klein,  or  to  participate 
with  the  Ohio  Water  Development  Au- 
thority. Toledo  has  chosen  the  latter 
course  and  will  have  the  first  project 
financed  through  the  authority. 

When  Mr.  Klein  says  that  Toledo  has 
done  nothing,  he  ignores  the  fact  that 
the  city  recently  completed  a  $1.3  mil- 
lion improvement  in  sludge  handling  fa- 
cilities at  its  treatment  plant,  an  im- 
provement that  was  accomplished  with- 
out long-sought  Federal  assistance.  He 
also  overlooked  Toledo's  Clear  Water, 
Inc..  a  widely  based  nonprofit  agency 
that  has  spearheaded  pollution  abate- 
ment efforts  throughout  northwestern 
Ohio  and  which  was  largely  responsible 
for  creation  of  the  Ohio  Water  Develop- 
ment Authority. 

According  to  Dr.  E,  W,  Arnold.  State 
health  director  and  also  chairman  of  the 
Ohio  Water  Pollution  Control  Board,  the 
action  by  Interior  Secretary  Hickel  was 
taken  without  consultation  with  Ohio 
pollution  control  authorities  and  "totally 
ignored  agreements  made  between  Ohio, 
the  Federal  Government  and  four  other 
Lake  Erie  States." 

Dr.  Arnold  described  the  Department 
of  Interior  decision  to  single  out  Toledo 
as  "inappropriate,  inconsistent,  and 
poorly  advised";  inappropriate,  since  it 
comes  within  a  period  of  time  schedules 
for  construction  of  pollution  abatement 
improvements  and  is  totally  dispropor- 
tionate when  related  to  'the  outstanding 
efforts  that  have  been  made  by  Ohio 
municipalities  and  industries  within  the 
program  to  clean  up  Lake  Erie";  incon- 
sistent because  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  stipulates  that  State  and 
interstate  action  to  abate  pollution 
should  be  encouraged,  rather  than  dis- 
placed by  Federal  enforcement  action; 
and  poorly  advised  because  Toledo  is 
prepared  to  go  ahead  with  its  expansion 
in  sewage  treatment  facilities,  even  if 
promised  Federal  aid  is  not  available, 
while  Detroit  has  stated  that  it  will  not 
proceed  with  vitally  needed  improve- 
ments unless  it  gets  Federal  financing. 

Finally,  the  "Lake  Erie  Report,  Plan 
for  Water  Pollution  Control."  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Interior  in  August 
1968,  makes  it  clear  that  Detroit  and 
Cleveland  contribute  nearly  90  percent 
of  the  pollution  to  Lake  Erie,  that  their 
treatment  facilities  are  totally  inade- 
quate, and  that  the  major  industrial  pol- 
luters are  located  in  these  two  areas. 

I  cite  this  record,  Mr,  Speaker,  to 
show  how  the  reputation  of  a  city  can  be 
blackened  by  a  policy  of  deliberate  pub- 
lic exposure  which  is  carried  out  without 
procedural  safeguards  and  otherwise  in 
an  irresponsible  manner.  Because  Fed- 
eral enforcement  of  water  quality  stand- 
ards is  to  be  national  in  scope,  I  submit 
that  tills  Congress  has  the  jurisdiction 
and  responsibility  to  assure  that  such 
remedial  action  as  may  be  taken  by  the 
Pepartment  of  Interior  is  in  fact  fair  and 
impartial, 

I  believe  it  is  also  the  responsibility  of 
this  Congress  to  inquire  into  the  incon- 
sistency of  administration  policy  which 
finds  Secretary  Hickel  insisting  that 
cities  accelerate  facilities  to  abate  pol- 
lution on  the  verj'  same  day  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  urging  municipalities  to 
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postpone  public  projects  jointly  financed 
with  Federal  funds. 

If  the  new  enforcement  policy  is  to  be 
accepted  as  evidence  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  is  serious  about 
curbing  pollution,  then  certainly  this 
Congress  should  seriously  explore  the 
possibility  of  increasing  Federal  funds 
for  this  purpose  from  the  low  level  set  by 
the  administration  earlier  this  year 
which  would  make  available  an  average 
contribution  of  less  than  $5  million  per 
State  for  pollution  abatement  during  fis- 
cal 1970. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  much 
talk  of  this  administration's  concept  of 
new  Federalism  based  on  mutual  sharing 
of  responsibility  between  Washington 
and  the  States,  The  action  in  question, 
however,  would  indicate  that  in  practice 
thi.s  only  means  that  cities  must  ignore 
the  directives  of  their  State  water  pollu- 
tion control  agencies  which  are  not  con- 
sistent with  Department  of  the  Interior 
orders.  It  further  suggests  that  cities 
and  States  are  meant  to  rely  on  their  own 
overburdened  resources  to  construct 
abatement  facilities  while  the  Federal 
establishment  only  accepts  responsi- 
bility for  enforcement,  with  its  attend- 
ant publicity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  these  mat- 
ters are  worthy  of  immediate  congres- 
sional attention. 
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RALPH     NADER     CRITICIZES     CON- 
SENT DECREE  IN   SMOG   CASE 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  NEW 
FEDERALISM 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  16.  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  last  month  since  Presi- 
dent Nixon  rolled  out  his  New  Federalism 
editorial  writers  all  over  the  Nation  have 
been  busy  commenting  on  it.  and  what 
it  can  mean  to  our  citizens. 

To  date,  more  than  400  editorials  have 
been  written  on  the  New  Federalism, 

Not  suiTirisingly.  more  than  90  percent 
have  been  favorable.  Or  to  put  it  another 
way.  only  30  have  been  negative, 

A  survey  of  the  editorials  shows  that 
the  inclusion  of  a  work  requirement  in 
the  family  assistance  plan  was  by  far 
the  most  praised  aspect  of  the  total 
package. 

Interestingly,  not  one  newspaper 
argued  that  the  present  welfare  system 
is  anything  but  a  complete  failure. 

Mr,  Speaker,  there  is  one  discouraging 
aspect  of  these  editorials,  however.  If 
there  was  a  common  theme  rimning 
through  them,  it  was  that  the  Congress 
would  drag  its  feet  in  passing  the  legis- 
lation needed  to  implement  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  President's  proposals 
are  designed  to  help  men  and  women  be- 
come self-supporting,  reliable,  respon- 
sible members  of  society. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  both  parties  to 
view  them  in  that  light  and  that  together 
we  enact  legislation  that  will  indeed  im- 
plement the  President's  proposals  and 
in  the  process  make  this  a  better  America 
for  all  of  us. 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFOEXIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  16,  1969 

Mr  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment took  a  giant  backward  step  in  the 
cmcial  struggle  to  maintain  the  quality 
of  this  Nation's  atmosphere  when  it  asked 
for  a  consent  judgment  in  the  antitrust 
suit  brought  against  automobile  manu- 
facturers who  were  accused  of  conspiring 
to  retard  development  of  effective  smog 
controls. 

My  view  of  the  Justice  Department  ac- 
tion is  that  the  Nixon  administration 
sold  out  oui*  right  to  have  clean  air  so 
that  automobile  manufacturers  can 
maintain  sizable  profit  margins.  Over  the 
past  weeks,  I  have  attempted  to  impress 
both  Attorney  General  Mitchell  and 
Antitrust  Division  Chief  Richard  W, 
McLaren  with  the  importance  of  hold- 
ing an  open  public  trial  in  this  \ital  case. 
Certainly  I  have  not  been  alone  In  this 
effort.  Many  other  concerned  Members 
of  the  House,  along  with  numerous  in- 
dividuals and  organizations,  also  lu'ged 
the  Justice  Department  to  call  for  an 
open  trial.  In  two  instances,  there  were 
interventions  into  the  case  from  a  large 
government  unit,  Los  Angeles  County, 
and  a  private  group.  ASH.  as  indications 
of  the  importance  of  the  overall  issues  at 
stake.  But,  so  far.  all  have  been  of  no 
avail. 

Under  court  proceedings  employed  in 
antitrust  suits,  the  final  decision  by  the 
district  court  will  not  be  made  until  30 
days  after  the  decree  was  requested,  and 
during  this  period,  the  ledger  is  open  for 
all  concerned  parties  to  attempt  and 
contest  awarding  of  the  decree. 

Major  drives  already  are  underway  to 
tr>-  and  sway  the  court  and  the  Justice 
Department  to  reverse  last  Thursday's 
move,  and  instead  ask  for  the  open  trial. 
Today.  I  have  received  a  letter  written 
to  Mr.  McLaren  by  Ralph  Nader  in  which 
Mr.  Nader  takes  a  deep  and  quite  critical 
look  at  the  consent  decree  it.<;elf,  and  at 
the  larger  issues  which  pervade  this  case. 
I  believe  this  letter  serves  as  a  pene- 
trating blow  to  the  Department's  alle- 
gations that  the  decree  contains  all  that 
the  Government  desired  in  its  oriainal 
complaint. 

Therefore.  I  would  like  to  put  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  three  Items:  First, 
the  Justice  Department  press  release 
telling  about  the  consent  judgment:  sec- 
ond, the  con.sent  judgment ;  and  finally, 
Mr,  Nader's  letter: 

Department  of  Jvstice  Release, 
September  11.  1968 
ITie  Department  of  Justice  filed  today  a 
proposed  antitrust  consent  decree  prohibit- 
ing the  lour  major  auto  manufacturers  and 
the  Automobile  Manufacttirers  Association 
from  conspiring  to  delay  and  obstruct  the 
development  and  installation  of  pollution 
control  devices  for  motor  \ehlcles. 

The  decree  also  requires  them  to  make 
available  to  any  and  all  applicants  royalty- 
free  patent  licenses  on  air  pollution  control 
devices  and  to  make  available  technological 
information  about  these  devices. 
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Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  said  the 
decree,  filed  with  the  United  States  District 
Court  In  L06  Angelee,  would  be  submitted  to 
the  oo\xn  for  final  approval  in  30  days.  Ite 
provisions  would  become  effective  Immedi- 
ately thereafter. 

The  proposed  decree,  signed  by  General 
Motors  Corporation,  Ford  Motor  Company, 
Chrysler  Corporation,  American  Motors  Cor- 
poration, and  the  Association,  would  con- 
clude a  civil  antitrust  suit  filed  by  the 
Department  on  January   10.   1969. 

Mr.  Mitchell  said  that  the  proposed  decree 
"represents  strong  federal  action  to  encourage 
widespread  competitive  research  and  market- 
ing of  more  effective  auto  anti-pollution 
devices." 

Mr.  Mitchell  said  that  a  continuation  of 
the  suit — which  may  have  taken  years  in 
court  litigation — would  have  delayed  Justice 
Department  efforts  to  end  the  alleged  con- 
spiracy and  its  efforts  to  encourage  immedi- 
ate action  by  the  automobile  companies. 

The  Attorney  General  said  that  the  consent 
decree  should  spur  aggressive  competitive  re- 
search and  development  efforts  by  each  auto 
company  and  by  other  companies,  and  there- 
fore should  prove  to  be  a  substantial  benefit 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  all  metropolitan 
are*  resUtonts — especially  those  in  the  Los 
Angles  Ba£ln  which  has  the  most  serious 
smog  problem  in  the  nation. 

The  Attorney  General  also  said  that  the 
Judgment  is  in  line  with  the  massive  anti- 
smog  program  announced  two  weeks  ago  by 
Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBrldge,  President  Nixon's  science 
advisor,  at  a  meeting  of  the  President's  En- 
vironmental Quality  Council. 

Dr.  DxiBridge  said,  "Nowhere  is  there  a 
greater  need  for  urgency  than  In  the  field  of 
air  pollution,  which  affects  directly  the 
health  and  comfort  of  our  people.  I  think 
speedy  resolution  of  this  case  will  promote 
competitive  research  and  development  In  the 
design  and  installation  of  smog  control  de- 
vices and  represents  an  important  step  for- 
ward in  the  fight  against  pollution." 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  which  administers  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Air  Resources 
Board  of  the  State  of  California,  have  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  with  the  terms  of  the 
proposed  consent  decree. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Richard  'W. 
McLaren,  head  of  the  Department's  Antitrust 
Division,  said  the  Judgment  represented  a 
successful  conclusion  to  a  suit  filed  only  eight 
months  ago.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Qoyern- 
ment  had  achieved  all  significant  relief 
sought  in  the  complaint  and  all  that  could 
have  been  obtained  after  a  full  trial.  In  addi- 
tion, he  said,  the  Government  had  obtained 
certain  relief  pertaining  to  auto  safety. 

Moreover,  Mr.  McLaren  noted  that  the  pub- 
lic benefits  of  the  decree  will  be  realized  im- 
mediately. Instead  of  after  protracted  and 
uncertain  litigation. 

Main  provisions  of  the  proposed  Judgment 
are: 

The  auto  manufacturers  and  the  Associa- 
tion are  prohibited  from  restraining  in  any 
way  the  individual  decisions  of  each  auto 
company  as  to  the  date  when  it  will  Install 
emission  control  devices,  and  from  restricting 
publicity  about  research  and  development  In 
this  field. 

They  are  prohibited  from  agreeing  not  to 
file  individual  statements  with  governmental 
agencies  concerned  with  auto  emission  and 
safety  standards,  and  from  filing  Joint  state- 
ments on  such  standards  vinless  the  govern- 
mental agency  involved  expressly  authorizes 
them  to  do  so. 

They  are  reqv.lred  to  withdraw  from  a 
1955  cross-licensing  agreement  and  to  grant 
royalty-free  licenses  on  auto  emission  con- 
trol devices  under  patents  subject  to  the  1955 
agreement  to  all  who  may  request  them.  The 
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Association  is  also  required  to  make  available 
all  technical  reports  exchanged  by  the  four 
auto  producers  in  the  past  two  years  under 
the  1955  agreement. 

They  are  prohibited  from  agreeing  to  ex- 
change their  companies'  confidential  infor- 
mation relating  to  emission  control  devices 
or  to  exchange  patent  rights  covering  future 
Inventions  in  this  area. 

They  are  ordered  to  dlscontintie  their  Joint 
assessment  or  patents  on  auto  emission  con- 
trol devices  offered  to  an'y  of  them  by  out- 
side parties  as  well  as  their  practice  of  re- 
quiring outside  parties  to  license  all  of  them 
on  equal  terms. 

The  original  suit,  charging  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  said  the  defendants  and  others 
delayed  the  manufacture  and  installation  of 
auto  emission  control  devices  by  agreeing  to 
suppress  competition  among  themselves  In 
the  research  and  development  of  such  devices. 

To  this  end,  the  suit  asserted,  they  agreed 
that  all  Industry  efforts  In  this  field  should 
be  undettaken  on  a  noncompetitive  basis; 
that  each  would  Install  such  devices  only 
simultaneously  with  the  others;  and  that 
they  would  restrict  publicity  about  research 
efforts  in  the  auto  air  pollution  field. 

The  complaint  charged  that  on  at  least 
three  separate  occasions  the  defendants 
agreed  to  try  to  delay  the  installation  of 
auto  emission  control  devices. 

The  suit  also  charged  the  defendants  with 
having  agreed  not  to  compete  with  each  other 
in  the  purchase  of  patent  rights  covering 
such  devices  from  outside  parties.  The  suit 
asserted  that  the  defendants  and  others  had 
agreed  in  1955  to  share  their  patents  in  this 
field  with  each  other  on  a  royalty-free  basis. 
In  addition,  the  suit  said,  they  agreed  to  ap- 
praise Jointly  any  patent  for  an  emission  con- 
trol device  offered  to  any  one  of  them  by  an 
outside  party,  and  each  agreed  not  to  accept 
a  patent  license  from  any  outside  party  with- 
out insisting  on  equal  treatment  for  the 
others. 

Named  as  co-conspirators  in  the  suit,  but 
not  as  defendants,  were  Checker  Motor  Corpo- 
ration. Diamond  T  Motor  Car  Company,  In- 
ternational Harvester  Company,  Studebaker 
Corporation.  White  Motor  Corporation,  Kaiser 
Jeep  Corporation,  and  Mack  Trucks,  Inc. 

[Un  ted  States  District  Court,  Central 
District  of  California] 
STiPUL.\-noN   FOR   Entry   or   Consent   Judg- 
ment—Civn,   Action   No.   69-75-JWC 
United     States     of     America,     Plaintiff,     v. 
Automobile     Manufacturers     Association, 
Inc.;    General    Motors    Corporation:    Ford 
Motor     Cornpany;     Chrysler     Corporation; 
and    American    Motors    Corporation,    De- 
fendants 

It  Is  stipulated  by  and  between  the  under- 
signed parties,  by  their  respective  attorneys, 
that; 

( 1 )  The  parties  consent  that  a  Final 
Judgment  In  the  form  hereto  attached  may 
be  filed  and  entered  by  the  Court  at  any  time 
after  the  expiration  of  thirty  (30)  days  fol- 
lowing Che  date  of  filing  of  this  Stipulation 
without  further  notice  to  any  party  or  other 
proceedings,  either  upon  the  motion  of  any 
party  or  upon  the  Court's  own  motion,  pro- 
vided that  plaintiff  has  not  withdrawn  Its 
consent  as  provided  herein; 

(2)  The  plaintiff  may  withdraw  Its  con- 
sent hereto  at  any  time  within  said  period  of 
thirty  (30)  days  by  serving  notice  thereof 
upon  the  other  parties  hereto  and  filing  said 
notice  with  the  Court; 

(3)  la  the  event  plaintiff  withdraws  its 
consent  hereto,  this  Stipulation  shall  be  of 
no  effect  whatever  in  this  or  any  other  pro- 
ceeding and  the  making  of  this  Stipulation 
shall  not  In  any  manner  prejudice  any  con- 
senting party  in  any  subsequent  proceedings. 
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Dated:  September  11,  1969. 
For  the  Plaintiff: 

Richard  W.  McLaren, 

Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Baddia  J.  Rashio 
Lewis  Bernstein 
■William   D.   Kilcore,   Jr., 
Bernard  M.  Hollander 
Allen  S.  McAllester 
Charles  P.  B.  McAleer, 
C  Brooke  Armat. 

Attorneys,  Department  of 

Justice. 
For  the  Defendants: 

Llovd  N.  Cutler, 
Attorneys  for  Defendant, 
Automobile  Manufacturers  Association,  Inc. 
Marcus  Mattson. 
Attorneys  for  Defendant, 
General  Motors  Corporation. 
Carl  J.  Schuck. 
Attorneys  for  Defendant, 

Ford  Motor  Company. 
Philip  K.  'Verlecer, 
Attorneys  for  Defendant, 

Chrysler  Corporation. 
Allyn  O.  Kreps. 
Attorneys  for  Defendant, 
American  Motors  Corporation. 

(United  States  District  Court.  Central  Dis- 
trict of  California] 
(Civil  Action  No.  69-75-JWC) 
(United  States  of  America,  Plaintiff,  v.  Aiito- 
mobile    Manufacturers    Association,    Inc.; 
General   Motors  Corporation;  Ford  Motor 
Company;  Chrysler  Corporation;  and  Amer- 
ican Motors  Corporation,  Defendants) 

FINAL    JUDGMENT  .^ 

The  plaintiff.  United  States  of  America. 
having  filed  its  complaint  herein  on  January 
10.  1969.  and  the  plaintiff  and  the  defend- 
ants by  their  respective  attorneys  having 
severally  consented  to  the  entry  of  this  Final 
Judgment  without  trial  or  adjudication  of 
or  finding  on  any  issues  of  fact  or  law  herein 
and  without  this  Final  Judgment  constitut- 
ing evidence  or  an  admission  by  any  of  them 
In  respect  to  any  such  issue; 

Now.  therefore,  before  any  testimony  has 
been  taken  and  without  trial  or  adjudication 
of  or  finding  on  any  issue  of  fact  or  law 
herein,  and  upon  consent  of  the  parties  as 
aforesaid,  it  is  hereby 

Ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed  as  follows: 

This  Court  has  Jurisdiction  of  the  subject 
matter  herein  and  of  the  parties  hereto.  The 
complaint  states  a  claim  \ipon  which  relief 
may  be  granted  against  the  defendants  under 
Section  1  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  2, 
1890.  entitled  'An  act  to  protect  trade  and 
commerce  against  unlawful  restraints  and 
monopolies.  "  commonly  known  as  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act.  as  amended. 


As  used  in  this  Final  Judgment: 

(A)  "Devices"  means  air  pollution  emission 
control  designs,  devices,  equipment,  methods, 
or  parts  thereof,  for  motor  vehicles. 

(B)  "Restricted  Information"  means  all 
unptibllshed  information  of  the  type  usually 
classified  as  company  confidential  concern- 
ing applied  as  distinguished  from  basic  re- 
search in,  or  concerning  the  development.  In- 
novation, manufacture,  use.  sale  or  Installa- 
tion of  Devices,  It  Includes  trade  secrets,  un- 
published company  policy,  and  other  unpub- 
lished technical  Information  for  developing, 
making,  improving,  or  lowering  the  cost  of. 
Devices  by  a  motor  vehicle  manufacturer. 
"Restricted  information"  shall  not  mean  (1) 
Information  concerning  basic  research  in 
gaining  .\  fuller  knowledge  or  understanding 
of  the  presence,  nature,  amount,  causes, 
sources,  effects  or  theories  of  control  of 
motor  vehicle  emissions  In  the  atmosphere, 
or    (11)     iaformatlou    relating    primarily    to 
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equipment,  methods  or  procedures  for  the 
testing  or  measurement  of  Devices,  or  (111) 
information  for  or  resulting  from  the  testing 
or  measurement  of  production  prototypyes  of 
Devices  of  an  advanced  rtage  exchanged 
solely  for  such  purposes.  Information  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  published  when  It  Is  disclosed 
without  restriction  to  the  public,  or  to  media 
of  general  circulation,  or  to  the  trade  press, 
or  to  meetings  of  stockholders,  dealers,  or 
financial  analysts,  or  to  meetings  of  profes- 
sional, scientific  or  engineering  societies,  or 
committees  thereof,  the  membership  of 
which  is  not  limited  to  persons  employed  by 
defendants  or  by  motor  vehicle  manufactur- 
ers, or  to  meetings  called  by  representatives 
of  Federal,  state  or  local  governments  or 
agencies  authorized  to  Issue  motor  vehicle 
emission  control  regulations, 
m 

The  provisions  of  this  Final  Judgment 
shall  be  binding  upon  each  defendant  and 
xipon  each  of  Its  subsidiaries,  officers,  direc- 
tors, agents,  servants,  employees,  successors 
and  assigns,  and  upon  all  other  persons  in 
active  concert  or  participation  with  any  of 
them  who  shall  have  received  actual  notice 
of  this  Final  Judgment  by  personal  service  or 
otherwise,  but  shall  not  apply  to  any  trans- 
action between  or  among  a  parent  company. 
Its  subsidiaries,  officers,  directors,  agents, 
servants  and/or  employees.  Nothing  In  this 
Final  Judgment  shall  have  any  effect  with 
respect  to  any  activities  outside  the  United 
States  which  do  not  adversely  and  substan- 
tially affect  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

rv 

(A)  Each  defendant  Is  enjoined  and  re- 
strained from : 

(1)  Combining  or  conspiring  to  prevent, 
restrain  or  limit  the  development,  manu- 
facture, installation,  distribution  or  sale  of 
Devices: 

(2)  Entering  into,  adhering  to,  enforcing 
or  claiming  any  rights  under  any  provisions 
of  any  agreement,  arrangement,  understand- 
ing, plan  or  program  (hereinafter  "agree- 
ment") with  any  other  defendant  or  manu- 
facturer of  motor  vehicles  or  Devices: 

(a)  to  exchange  restricted  information; 

(b)  to  cross-license  patents  or  patent 
rights  on  Devices  which  cross-license  In- 
cludes patents  or  patent  rights  acquired 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  any  such  cross- 
license; 

(c)  to  delay  installation  of  Devices  or 
otherwise  restrain  individual  decisions  as  to 
Installation  dates; 

(d)  to  restrict  publicity  of  research  and 
development  relating  to  Derices; 

(e)  to  employ  Joint  assessment  of  the 
value  of  patents  or  patent  rights  of  any  third 
party  relating  to  Devices; 

(f)  to  require  that  acqmsition  of  patent 
rights  relating  to  Devices  be  conditioned 
upon  availability  of  such  rights  to  others 
upon  a  most- favored-purchaser  basis; 

(g)  to  file,  in  the  absence  of  a  written 
authorization  for  a  Joint  statement  by  the 
agency  involved,  with  any  governmental  reg- 
ulatory agency  in  the  United  States  author- 
ized to  issue  emission  standards  or  regula- 
tions for  new  motor  vehicles  or  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards  or  regulations,  any 
joint  statement  regarding  such  standards  or 
regulations  except  joint  statements  relating 
to  (i)  the  authority  of  the  agency  Involved, 
(11)  the  draftsmanship  of  or  the  scientific 
need  for  standards  or  regulations,  (111)  test 
procedures  or  test  data  relevant  to  standards 
or  regulations,  or  (Iv)  the  general  engineer- 
ing requirements  of  standards  or  regulations 
based  u{)on  publicly  available  information; 
provided  that  no  joint  statement  shall  be 
filed  which  discusses  the  ability  of  one  or 
more  defendants  to  comply  with  a  particular 
st.andard  or  regulation  or  to  do  so  by  a  par- 
ticular time,  in  the  absence  of  a  written 
agency  authorization  for  such  a  Joint  state- 
ment, and  provided  also  that  any  defendant 
Joining  in  a  Joint  statement  shall  also  file  a 
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statement  Individually  upon  written  request 
by  the  agency  Involved;  or 

(h)  not  to  file  Individual  statements  with 
any  governmental  regulatory  agency  In  the 
United  States  authorized  to  issue  emission 
standards  or  regTilatlons  for  new  motor  ve- 
hicles or  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  stand- 
ards or  regulations. 

(B)  Nothing  in  this  Pinal  Judgment  shall 
prohibit  any  defendant: 

(1)  from  furnishing  or  acquiring  any  re- 
stricted information  for  the  defense  or  prose- 
cution of  any  litigation  or  claim; 

(2)  from  entering  into  or  performing 
under  any  otherwise  lawful  agreement  with 
any  other  person  or  conducting  bona  fide 
negotiations  looking  to  any  such  agreement: 

(a)  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  specific 
commercial  products; 

(b)  for  the  license  of  specific  existing  pat- 
ent rights  or  from  Including  in  any  such 
agreement  prortslon  for  a  nonexclusive 
grant-back  of  patent  rights  on  improvements 
obtained  by  the  licensee  during  the  term  of 
the  license  or  a  reasonable  period  thereafter; 
or 

(c)  for  the  purchase,  sale  or  license  of 
specific  existing  restricted  Information  or 
specific  engineering  services  relating  to  De- 
vices or  from  Including  In  any  such  agree- 
ment provision  for  a  nonexclusive  grant-back 
of  patent  rights  on  improvements  obtained 
by  the  licensee  during  the  term  of  the  license 
or  a  reasonable  period  thereafter; 

or  from  furnishing  or  acquiring  any  re- 
stricted Information  directly  relating 
thereto; 

(3)  from  entering  Into,  renewing  or  per- 
forming under  any  otherwise  lawful  agree- 
ment with  any  nondefendant  person,  firm  or 
corporation  that  does  not  account  for  more 
than  2  '"c  of  world  production  of  motor  vehicle 
passenger  car.  truck  and  bus  units  in  the 
calendar  year  preceding  the  entering  into  or 
renewing  such  agreement  (See  Appendix  A); 
or 

(4)  from  entering  into,  renewing  or  per- 
forming under  any  agreement  which  is  sub- 
mitted in  writing  to  the  plaintiff  and  to 
which  plaintiff  consents  in  writing. 

(C)  Nothing  In  Section  rV(A)  (2)  (a)  shall 
prohibit  any  defendant  from  engaging  in 
any  activity  outside  the  United  States  rea- 
sonably necessary: 

(1)  to  the  development  of,  response  to,  c* 
compliance  with  existing  or  proposed  vehicle 
emission  laws,  regulations  or  standards  of  a 
foreign  governmental  body,  or 

(2)  to  the  performance  under  any  other- 
wise lau-ful  agreement  for  the  production  of 
motor  vehicles  outside  the  United  States  with 
any  person,  fijrn  or  corporation  not  engaged 
in  the  production  of  motor  vehicles  in  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  entering  into  or 
renewing  such  agreement. 

T 

(A)  Each  manufacturing  defendant  is  or- 
dered and  directed  to  exercise  its  right  to 
withdraw  from  the  AMA  cross-licensing 
agreement  of  July  1.  1955.  as  amended,  and 
to  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  ac- 
complish said  withdrawal  within  one  hun- 
dred twenty  (120)  days  from  the  date  of 
entry  of  this  Final  Judgment,  Notwithstand- 
ing "such  withdrawal  defendants  may  con- 
tinue to  exercise  those  rights  and  claims 
relating  to  royalty-free  licenses  under  the 
cross-licensing  agreement  which  have  ac- 
crued up  to  the  date  of  entry  of  this  Pinal 
Judgment, 

(B)  Defendant  AMA  is  ordered  and  direct- 
ed to  relinqvilsh  its  responsibilities  under 
the  AMA  cross-Ucenslng  agreement  of  July 
1.  1955.  as  amended,  within  sixty  (60)  days 
from  the  date  of  entry  of  this  Final  Judg- 
ment. 

VI 

(A)  Upon  written  request  therefor  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  herein: 

(1)  Each  manufacturing  defendant  is  or- 
dered and  directed  to  grant  to  any  person 
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to  the  extent  that  It  has  the  power  to  do  so 
a  nonexclusive,  non-transferable  and  royal- 
ty-free license  to  make,  have  made,  use.  lease 
or  sell  Devices  under  any  claim  of  any 
United  States  patent  or  any  United  States 
patent  application  owned  or  controlled  by 
said  defendant  or  under  which  It  has  sub- 
licensing rights,  which  patent  was  Issued 
or  application  was  filed  prior  to  the  date 
of  entry  of  this  Final  Judgment  and  li- 
censed under  the  AMA  cross- licensing  agree- 
ment of  July  1.  1955.  as  amended,  provided 
that  If  the  manufacturing  defendant  is  ob- 
ligated to  pay  royalties  to  another  on  the 
sales  of  the  licensee  the  license  under  this 
paragraph  may  provide  for  the  payment  of 
those  same  royalties  to  the  defendant; 

(2)  Each  manufacturing  defendant  shall 
grant  to  any  licensee  under  (1)  above,  to 
the  extent  that  It  has  the  power  to  do  so, 
an  immunity  from  suit  under  any  foreign 
counterpart  patent  or  patent  application 
for  any  product  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  under  the  license  for  sale  abroad 
or  for  any  product  manufactured  abrosid 
and  sold  In  the  United  States,  provided  that 
If  the  manufacturing  defendant  Is  obligated 
to  pay  royalties  to  another  on  the  sales  of 
the  licensee  the  license  may  provide  for  the 
payment  of  those  same  royalties  to  the  de- 
fendant;   and 

(3)  Defendant  .^MA  is  ordered  and  di- 
rected to  make  available  for  examination 
and  copying  by  any  person  the  technical 
reports  in  its  possession  or  control  prepared 
or  exchanged  by  defendants  pursuant  to 
said  cross-license  within  two  years  prior  to 
the  entry  of  this  Pinal  Judgment,  which 
are  Identified  In  Appendix  B; 

provided  that  such  person  agrees  to  offer 
each  signatory  party  to  the  AMA  cross-li- 
censing agreement  of  July  1.  1955.  as  amend- 
ed, and  any  subsidiary  thereof  a  nonexclu- 
sive license  for  a  reasonable  royalty  and  upon 
reasonable  terms  with  respect  to  any  patent 
or  patent  application,  domestic  or  foreign, 
thereafter  obtained  or  filed  by  such  person  or 
under  which  licensing  rlghw  are  obtained 
by  such  person  which  is  based  upon  or  em- 
ploys Devices  licensed  or  about  which  In- 
formation Is  supplied  pursuant  to  such  li- 
cense or  otherwise  under  this  Section  'VI(A) . 

(B)  Any  existing  licensee  of  any  manufac- 
Ing  defendant  shall  have  the  right  to  apply 
for  and  receive  a  license  or  licenses  under 
this  Final  Judgment  in  substitution  for  its 
existing  license  or  licenses  from  any  manu- 
facturing defendant,  insofar  as  future  obli- 
gations and  licenses  are  concerned.  Any  li- 
censee shall  be  free  to  contest  the  validity 
and  scope  of  any  licensed  patent. 
vn 

Defendant  AMA  Is  ordered  and  directed  to 
mall  a  copy  of  this  Final  Judgment  to  all 
signatories  to  the  AMA  cross-Ucenslng  agree- 
ment of  July  1.  1955.  as  amended,  and  to  all 
known  domestic  manufacturers  of  motor 
vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  engines  within 
thirty  (30)  days  from  the  date  of  entry  of 
this  Final  Judgment,  and  to  issue  a  press 
release  to  the  domestic  trade  and  business 
press  relating  the  substance  of  the  Final 
Judgment. 

VIII 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  or  securing 
compliance  with  this  Final  Judgment,  duly- 
authorized  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  shall,  upon  written  request 
of  the  Attorney  General,  or  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the  Antitrust 
Division,  and  on  reasonable  notice  to  any 
defendant  made  to  its  principal  office,  be 
permitted,  subject  to  any  legally  recognized 
privilege,  access  during  the  office  hours  of 
said  defendant  to  Eill  books,  ledgers,  accounts, 
correspondence,  memoranda,  and  other  rec- 
ords and  documents  in  the  pwesession  or 
tinder  the  contiol  of  said  defendant  relating 
to  any  matters  contained  in  this  Pinal  Judg- 
ment, and  subject  to  the  reasonable  conven- 
ience   of   said    defendant    and    without    re- 
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stralnt  or  Interference  from  it.  to  interview 
ofBcers  or  employees  of  said  defendant,  who 
may  have  counsel  present,  regarding  any 
such  matters.  Said  defendant,  upon  the  writ- 
ten request  of  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the 
Antitrust  Division,  shall  submit  such  writ- 
ten reports  with  respect  to  any  of  the  mat- 
ters contained  in  this  Pinal  Judgment  as 
from  time  to  time  may  be  requested.  No  in- 
formation obtained  by  the  means  provided 
in  this  Section  shall  be  divulged  by  any  rep- 
resentative of  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
any  person  other  than  a  duly  authorized 
representative  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
plaintiff,  except  in  the  course  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party  for  the  purpose  of  securing  compliance 
with  this  Pinal  Judgment  or  iis  otherwise 
required  by  law. 


Section  IV (A)  (2)  lai  and  igi  of  this  Pinal 
Judgment  shall  expire  ten  years  after  th« 
date  of  entry  hereof,  provided  that  plaintiff 
*may  apply  to  this  Court  for  the  continuation 
of  one  or  both  of  said  provisions,  such  appll- 
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cation  to  be  made  not  later  than  nine  years 
after  the  date  of  entry  of  this  Final  Judg- 
ment. 

X 

Jurisdiction  of  this  cause  is  retained  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  any  of  the  parties  to 
this  Pinal  Judgment  to  apply  to  this  Court 
at  any  time  for  such  further  orders  and  direc- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  in 
relating  to  the  construction  of  or  carrying 
out  of  this  Final  Judgment,  for  the  modifica- 
tion or  vacating  of  any  of  the  provisions 
thereof,  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  compliance  therewith  and  the  pun- 
ishment Of  violations  thereof. 

Jesse  W.  Curtis. 
U.S.  District  J-udge. 


I  _" 


Appendix  A 
Section  IV(B)  (3)  of  this  judgment  was 
prepared  in  reliance  on  the  motor  vehicle 
production  statistics  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing table*  contained  in  Wards  1969  Automo- 
tive Yearbook  (31st  edition)  published  by 
Powers  and  Company.  Inc..  Detroit.  Michigan, 
at  page  14: 


1968  WORLD  MOTOR  VEHICLE  PRODUCTION 
|20  leading  countries) 


Passenger 
cars 


United  States. 
Canada 


8, 843. 031 

900.  527 


Trucks  and 
buses 


1968  total 


1967  total 


1.950,713 
277,649 


10,793,744 
1,178,176 


8, 992, 269 
943, 992 


Tolal. 


Japan 

West  Germany... 
United  Kingdom. 

France 

Italy 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 


Brazil. 

India 

Netherlands 

Mexico 

Poland 

Spam 

Sweden 

Czechoslovakia. 

Yugoslavia 

U.S.S.R 


Total 

Grand  total. 


9, 743, 558 

2,228,362 

11,971,920 

9,936,261 

2, 055, 821 

2, 030, 005 

4, 085, 826 

3,146,486 

2,  535, 433 

571,525 

3,106,958 

2, 482, 319 

1,815,000 

409, 300 

2, 224, 300 

1,937,119 

1,833,047 

242, 570 

2,075,617 

2,009,672 

1,544,933 

118,716 

1,633,649 

1.542.669 

127,965 

53,011 

180,976 

175.318 

340,  000 

75,000 

415,000 

390,119 

2,200 

2,350 

4,550 

4,383 

158, 863 

118,371 

277,234 

225, 300 

37,  000 

41.000 

78,000 

69, 000 

60,  000 

7.000 

67,000 

56,566 

102,907 

37, 192 

140,099 

123,751 

40,500 

39, 600 

80.  100 

61,400 

311,531 

81,902 

393,433 

362,906 

223, 330 

21,361 

244, 691 

214,560 

126,000 

50, 200 

176.200 

164,000 

50, 400 

13,680 

64,  080 

60,  000 

250, 000 

550,  000 

800,000 

728. 900 

11,614,930  ^ 

4, 462, 783 

1. 

16.077.713 

13,754,468 

21,358.488 


6.691,145 


28,049,633 


23. 690,  729 


Note   Data  for  above  tabulation  drawn  from  best  sources  available.  Statistic*  for  some  Red-bloc  countries  based  upon  monthly 
averages  and  are  subject  to  slight  change.  U.S.S.R.  for  1968  is  an  estimate  based  upon  final  1967  counts. 


WORLD  MOTOR  VEHICLE  PRODUCTION— 1968 
126  leading  manulacturers| 


Ranking 

Manufacturer 

Country 

Cars 

Trucks 

Total  1968 

Total  1967 

1 

GM          

Ford 

Chrysler 

Volkswagen 

Fiat - 

Toyota 

BLM.. 

Nissan    

United  States  ...          .4 

592. 077 
396. 924 
585.  591 
448.  533 
301.751 
659. 189 
807. 067 
571.614 
731.000 
553.701 
646.718 
178.115 
383. 000 
287.286 
338,016 
377, 725 
130, 253 
244,918 
306, 232 
186,560 
317,248 
216,000 
268, 439 
89,296 
219,151 
189, 102 

828,978 
623, 272 
173,769 
100,  400 
89, 470 
438,216 
179,204 
408, 220 

76,  000 
108,017 

10,  000 
282, 994 

77,  600 
157,815 

86,288 
29, 980 

229, 723 
97. 222 
28. 923 

132.257 

0 

68.  837 

0 

171.059 
16.573 
27,066 

5,421,055 
3,020,196 
1,759,360 
1,548,933 
1,391,221 
1,097,405 
986,  271 
979, 834 
807,  000 
661,718 
656.718 
461,109 
460,  600 
445.  101 
424.  304 
407.  705 
359. 976 
342. 140 
335.155 
318.817 
317,248 
284.  837 
268.  439 
260.  355 
235.  724 
216,168 

4, 798, 301 
2,122,841 
1,505,561 
1,162,258 
1,312,215 
832, 130 
646  318 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

do. 2 

do 1 

West  Germany.... I 

.-     Italy 1 

Japan. 

8 

Japan 

France 

England 

.  West  Germany... 

Japan.. 

France 

.  Canada 

do 

France 

Japan 

England 

West  Germany... 

726  067 

9 

10.. 

11 

12 

Renault 

British  Ford.     . 

Opel(GM) . 

Toyo  Kogyo 

777,468 
526, 987 
549, 281 
388  323 

13... 
14  .. 
15.. 

16 

17 

18     . 
19 

Citroen 

Ford.... 

GM. 

Peugeot 

Mitsubishi... 

GM  Vauxhall 

Ford  Cologne  

500, 030 
295, 779 
384,919 
405,314 
317,378 
290,  706 
396  646 

20  . 
21 

Honda. 

Chrysler  Simca 

Japan 

France. 

149,289 
248,  574 

22 
23 

Daimler-Benz 

AM  Corp 

D.  Kogyo 

Chrysler 

Chrysler  Rootes 

West  Germany 

United  States 

254,138 
229, 058 

24 
25  . 
26... 

Japan 

Canada 

England 

225,  490 
202,812 
203,312 

Note:  Because  both  production  and  factory  sales  are  used  in  the  above  tabuladon,  the  above  rankings  are  not  absolute  and  could 
vaiy  slightly.  Data  used  rep.'esents  vehicles  produced  in  the  indicated  locations.  Fiat  excludes  Autobianchi.  Volkswagens  excludes 


Auto  Union.  BLM  Aas  formed  in  1968.  hence  its  1967  total  represents  BMC. 
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It  is  contemplated  by  the  parties  that 
Ward's  Automotive  Yearbook  or  any  succes- 
sor publication  will  be  the  source  of  the 
statistics  necessary  to  the  future  interpre- 
tation of  the  provisions  of  Section  IV(B)  (3). 

Appendix    B 
Pursuant Tto  Section  VIi  A)  (3)  of  the  Pinal 

Judgment  the  following  technical  reports  are 

iden  tilled: 

subcommittee  reports  to  the  vehicle  com- 
bustion products  committee.  JANUARY 
1968 

1.  Atmospheric  Chemistry  Panel  Report 

2.  Diesel  Emission  Panel  Report 

(a)  Proposed  Standards  for  Motor  Vehicle 
Exhaust  Odor  and  Irritation — California  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  Bureau  of  Air 
Sanitation — March   1.   1966 — 8  pages 

lb)  Proposed  Additions  to  the  California 
Administrative  Code — Standards  for  Motor 
Vehicle  Emissions.  State  Board  of  Public 
Health  Meeting  June  10.  1966— prepared  by 
tlie  State  of  California  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health^May  4.  1966 — 6  pages 

3.  Ad   Hoc  Engine  Deposits  Panel   Report 

(a)  A  Proposed  Program  to  Establish  the 
Effect  of  Combustion  Chamber  Deposits  on 
Exhaust  Emissions — prepared  by  Engine  De- 
posit Pauel^January  3.   1967 — 19  pages 

(b)  Proposed  Joint  .-iMA — API  Engine  De- 
posits Program^September  14,  1967 — 7  pages 

4.  Engine  and  Vehicle  Modification  Panel 
Report 

5.  Exhaust  Emission  Measurement  Panel 
Report 

(a)  EEMP — Status  Report  on  Future  Ex- 
haust Emission  Standards — undated — 8  pages 

6.  Ad  Hoc  Group  on  Exhaust  System  Heat 
Report  <• 

7.  Fviel  System  Emission  Panel  Report 
(a)    PSEP" — Report   of  Fuel   System   Emis- 
sion Panel  to  VCP— July  20.  1967 — 9  pages 

( b  I  AMC  Evaporation  System — undated — 
6  pages 

(c)  Chrysler  Closed  Vent  System — C  VS.— 
prepared  by  Chrysler — undated — 8  pages 

(d)  Crankcase  Storage  of  Evaporative 
Emissions — prepared  by  General  Motors  Corp 
— October  25.  1967 — 9  pages 

(e)  Charcoal  Canister  Evaporative  Emis- 
sion Control  System — prepared  by  General 
Motors  Corp. — October  25.  1967 — 9  pages 

(f)  History  of  Evaporative  Control  Stud- 
ies— prepared  by  Ford  Motor  Company — De- 
cember 1.  1967 — 12  pages 

(g)  Crankcase  Storage  System  for  Control 
of  Fuel  Evaporative  Emissions — prepared  by 
Ford  Motor  Company — December  1.  1967 — 
14  pages 

(h)  Carbon  .Air  Cleaner  Evaporative  Con- 
trol System — prepared  by  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany— December  1.  1967 — 9  pages. 

8.  Ad  Hoc  Health  Committee  Report 

9.  Heavy  Vehicle  Panel  Report 

(ai  Differences  between  California  and 
HEW  Truck  Test  Cycles — prepared  by  Heavy 
Truck  Panel — June  6.   1967 — 3   pages 

10.  New  Devices  Committee  Report 

11.  Ad  Hoc  Traffic  Survey  Panel  Report 
(a)     Comparison     of     General     Durability 

Schedules — -prepared  by  Ad  Hoc  Traffic  Sur- 
vey Panel — ^undated — 1  page 

12.  Vehl<Jle  Emission  Surveillance  Panel 
Report 

(a)  Analysis  of  California  Surveillance 
Data — prepared  by  the  Auto  Club  of  South- 
ern California  and  Scott  Research  Labora- 
tories— dated  April  20.  1967 — 8  pages 

SUBCOMMITTEE   REPORTS   TO   THE   VEHICLE    COM- 
BUSTION    PRODUCTS    COMMITTEE,     MAY    23.    1968 

1.  Atmospheric  Chemistry  Panel  Interim 
Report 

2.  Engine  and  Vehicle  Modification  Panel 
Interm  Report 

3.  Exhaust  Emission  Measurement  Panel 
Interim  Report 

(a)  State  of  California  Air  Resources 
Board — Specification  for  Simplified  Instru- 
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ment  Console  for  Emission  Measurements— 
13  pages — December  27,  1967 

(b)  State  of  California  Air  Resources 
Board — Test  Procedure  for  Approval  of  In- 
.'jtruments  for  Oarages,  Vehicle  Assembly 
Line  and  Field  Station  Use— March  6,  1968 — 
8  pages 

4.  F\iel  System  Emission  Panel  Interim 
Report 

I  a )  Laboratory  Crosscheck  Charts — un- 
dated— 5  pages 

5.  Heavy  Vehicles  Panel  Interim  Report 
(a)      1969     California     Exhaust     Emission 

Standard  and  Test  Procedure  for  Heavy 
Trucks  contained  In  the  Federal  Register 
publication  of  January  4.  1968 — 23  pages 

6.  Ad  Hoc  Traffic  Survey  Panel  Interim 
Report 

(a)  Considerations  in  Traffic  Survey  and 
Test  Cycle  Development — NCAPC  Meeting  of 
March  29,  1968 — prepared  by  the  Ad  Hoc 
Traffic  Survey  Panel— April  5,  1968 — 2  pages 

7.  Vehicles  Emission  Surveillance  Panel 
Interim  Report 

(a)  Hot  vs.  Cold  Start  Surveillance  Test- 
ing— prepared  by  VESP — March  27,  1968 — 2 
pages 

Tb)  VESP  Fviture  Surveillance  Program- 
undated — 2  pages 

(c)  Summary  of  Analysis — undated^S 
pages 

(d)  VESP  reply  letter  (draft)  to  Mr.  John 
Raymond  of  CMVPCB— May  7,  1968 

(e)  Effect  of  Tune-Up — undated — 2  pages 

8.  Engine  and  Vehicle  Modification  Panel 
Reports 

(a)  1970  California  Evaporative  Control 
Standard  and  Test  Procedure  for  Passenger 
Cars  contained  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
January  4.  1968 — 23  pages 

(b)  Intake  Valve  Throttling  (IVT)— A 
Sonic  Throttling  Intake  Valve  Engine — pre- 
pared by  General  Motors  lor  the  SAE  meet- 
ing— May  20-24,  1968—11  pages 

(c)  EVMP — Present  Status  of  Steam  Power 
for  Road  Vehicles — May  8.  1969—11  pages 

(d)  Preliminary  Test  Results  with  Non- 
Flame  After  Burner  Exhaust  Manifold  F4-134 
cu.  in.  Engine — prepared  by  KAISER  Jeep 
CORPORATION— May  8.   1968—5  pages 

(e)  Ad  Hoc  Subpanel — Valve  Timing  Pro- 
posal Submitted  to  EVMP— April  9,  1968— 
2  pages 

SUBCOMMITTEE  REPORTS  TO  THE  VEHICLE  COM- 
BUSTION PRODUCTS  COMMITTEE,  SEPTEMBER 
27,    1868 

1.  Atmospheric  Chemistry  Panel  Interim 
Report 

2.  Diesel  Emission  Panel  Interim  Report 

3.  Engine  and  Vehicle  Modification  Panel 
Interim  Report 

(a)  Report  on  New  Engine  Idle  Stability — 
prepared  by  EV'MP  members — September  10. 
1968 — 18  pages 

(b)  Driveability  Procedure — August  6, 
1968 — 8  pages 

(c)  Vehicle  Inspection  Procedure  for  Emis- 
sion Control  Systems  and  Devices.  Gasoline 
Powered  Vehicles — Inspection  Old  Format — ■ 
August  1.  1967 — 5  pages;  Inspection — New 
Format — 5  pages 

(d)  Mass  Flow  Data — prepared  by  Chrysler 
Corporation — September  10,  1968 — 11  pages 

(e)  EVMP  Panel  Report  on  1968  Engine 
Idle  Setting  Procedures — July  10,  1968  Re- 
vision including  Shop  Manual  Instructions 
Furnished  by  several  member  companies 

(f)  EVMP  Valve  Timing  Proposal— un- 
dated— 2  pages 

(g)  E&cerpt  from  EVMP  Memorandum  Re- 
port dated  June  11,  1968  on  Catalytic  Con- 
ve.  >.ers  and  Afterburners — 1  page 

(h)  Catalytic  Converters  for  Emission  Con- 
trol— prepared  by  Toyota  Motor  Company — 
August  6,  1968 — 8  pages 

(1)  Ceramic  Elxhaust  Manifold  Reactors — 
prepared  by  Ford  Motor  Company — August 
5,  1968 — 7  pages 

4.  Exhaust  Emission  Measurement  Panel 
Interim  Report 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(a)  Status  Report  on  Assembly  Line  Test- 
ing by  EEMP — August  6,  1968 — 2  pages 

(b)  ReFKjrt  on  Measurement  Procedure  for 
Nitric  Oxide  for  California— 1970  by  KEMP— 
August  5,  1968 — 16  pages 

(c)  Report  on  Exhaust  Emission  Reactivity 
Criterion  from  the  Atmospheric  Chemistry 
Panel  and  the  EEMP — July  30,  1968 — 6  pages 

(di  Proposal — Exhaust  Emission  Correla- 
tion Program  HEW — AMA  Laboratories — pre- 
pared by  EEMP  Panel  member — October  24, 
1967 — 4  pages 

(e)  Fast  Response  Flame  Ionization  In- 
strument— letter  prepared  by  Chrysler  Cor- 
poration— dated  June  19,  1968—2  pages 

(f)  Bay  Toll  Crossing  Letter — answer  sent 
to  Mr.  E.  R.  Foley  by  Mr.  Sherman — August 
21,  1968  with  attachments — 7  pages 

5  F^iel  System  Emission  Panel  Interim 
Report 

(a)  Fuel  System  Emission  Panel  report  on 
Proposed  Test  Procedure  for  the  Determina- 
tion of  Liquid  Fuel  Losses  from  Vehicle  Fuel 
Tanks — September  27,  1968 — 8  pages 

(b)  Fuel  System  Emission  Panel  report  on 
Proposed  Program  for  Circulation  and  Cross- 
check of  1970  Evaporative  Cars — September 
27.  1968— 2  pages 

6.  Heavy  Vehicle  Panel  Interim  Report 

I  a)  Recommended  Application  Procedure 
for  Certification  of  New  Gasoline  Engines  for 
Use  in  Heavy  Duty  Vehicles  1970  Model 
Year— prepared  by  the  National  Air  Pollution 
Control  Administration — dated  September 
23.  1968—19  pages 

7.  Ad  Hoc  Traffic  Survey  Panel  Interim 
Report 

8.  \>hlcle  Emission  Surveillance  Panel  In- 
terim Report 

SUBCOMMITTEE  REPORTS  TO  THE  VEHICLE  COM- 
BUSTION PRODUCTS  COMMITTEE,  DECEMBER  10, 
1968 

1.  Atmospheric  Chemistry  Panel  Interim 
Report 

2.  Engine  &  Vehicle  Modification  Panel  In- 
terim Report 

(a)  Driveability  Demonstration — prepared 
by  the  Driveability  Subpanel  of  EVMP — No- 
\  ember  4.  1968 — 14  pages 

(bl  Summary — 1969  Emission  Control  Sys- 
tems as  presented  by  the  companies  to  the 
Engine  and  Vehicle  Modification  Panel — un- 
dated— 12  pages 

(c)  Comments  to  ESC  by  the  EVMP  on  the 
Feasibility  of  a  Two  Minute  Emission  In- 
spection System — October   14.   1968 — 3  pages 

(d)  AMA  Recommendations  in  AMA  In- 
spection Handbook,  Section  IX  Vehicle  Con- 
trol Systems — 5  pages — dated  September  10, 
1968 

(e)  Report  of  visit  to  New  Jersey  Inspec- 
tion Station  November  21,  1968— by  the 
EVMP — 7  pages 

(f)  Comments  to  ESC  from  EVMP  on  Cali- 
fornia Proposals  for  Emission  Control  Stand- 
ards on  1970  and  Later  Model  Vehicles — 
October  21,  1968 — 5  pages 

3.  Exhaust  Emission  Measurement  Panel 
Interim  Report 

(a)  EEMP  comments  and  Recommendations 
to  AMA  ESC  on  California  AB  357  Require- 
ments for  Assembly  Line  Testing  for  Vehicle 
Emissions— December  2.   1968 — 10  pages 

lb)  Letter  from  EEMP  of  September  6. 
1968  to  Mr.  K.  D.  Mills  at  Willow  Run  and 
Mr.  Mills  answer  of  October  14.  1968  re  AMA 
Exhaust  Emission  Measurement  Correlation 
Program 

(c)  Fuel  System  Emission  Panel  and  Heavy 
Vehicle  Panel  report  to  the  Emission  Stand- 
ards Committee  on  Measuring  Evaporative 
Losses — undated — 4  pages 

(d)  Recommended  Application  Procedure 
for  Certification  of  New  Gasoline  Engines  for 
Use  in  Heavy  Duty  Vehicles — 1970  Model 
Year — prepared  by  National  Air  Pollution 
Control  Administration — September  23, 
1968 — 19  pages 

4.  P^lel  System  Emission  Panel  Interim 
Report 
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5.  Heavy  Vehicle  Panel  Interim  Report 

6.  Ad  Hcx3  Traffic  Surrey  Panel  Interim 
Report 

SUBCOMMITTEE  REPORTS  TO  THE  VEHICLE  COM- 
BUSTION PRODUCTTS  COMMITTEE  MARCH  27. 
1969 

1.  Engine  &  Vehicle  Modification  Panel 
Interim  RepKjrt 

2  Exhaust  Emission  Measurement  Panel 
Interim  Report 

I  a)  Rep>ort  from  Exhaust  Emission  Meas- 
urement Panel  on  California  ARB  proposed 
Assembly  Line  Test  Procedure  for  Motor 
Vehicle  Exhaust — January  28.  1969 — 6  pages 

(b)  Effect  of  Engine  Intake  Air  Moisture 
on  Nitrogen  Oxides  "^Imissions — prepared  by 
Ethyl  Corporation.  March  14.  1989 — 23  pages 

(c)  Humidity  Correction  K  Factor — pre- 
pared by  Nissan  Motor  Company — undated — 
16  pages 

(d)  Mass  Emission  Test  Procedures — un- 
dated— 4  pages 

le)  Effect  of  Fuel  Composition  (^. Aro- 
matics)  on  Exhaust  Hydrocarbon  Concen- 
tration— Based  Upon  DuPont  data  and  a  Re- 
port by  GM  dated  January  22.  1969 — 5  pages 
(f)  Report  on  Measurement  Procedure  for 
Nitric  Oxide  for  California— 1970— prepared 
by  EEMP — August  5.  1968 — 16  pages 

"(g)  Critique — California  AB  690  Test  Meth- 
od for  Measuring  Vehicle  Exhaust  Emis- 
sions on  a  Mass  Basis — undated — 4  pages 

3.  Fuel  System  Emission  Panel  Interim  Re- 
port 

4.  Health  Committee  Interim  Report 

5.  Heavy  Vehicle  Panel  Interim  Report 

6.  Ad  Hoc  Traffic  Survey  Interim  Report 

SUTBCOMMITTEE   REPORTS    TO    THE   VEHICLE   COM- 
BUSTION PRODUCTS  COMMITTEE  JONE   19.   1969 

1.  Heavy   Vehicle   Panel   Interim   Report 

2.  Atmospheric  Chemistry  Panel  Interim 
Report 

(a)  Exhaust  Emission  Reactivity  Cri- 
terion— prepared  by  the  Atmospheric  Chem- 
istry Panel  and  the  EEMP— May  28,  1969 — 6 
pages 

3.  Vehicle  Emission  Surveillance  Panel  In- 
terim Report 

(a)  Surveillance  Data  Summary — prepared 
by  VESP — June  9,  1969—5  pages 

4.  Exhaust  Emission  Measurement  Panel 
Interim  Report 

(a)  Proposed  Items  of  Discussion  on  May 
12.  1969  at  Willow  Run — Prepared  by  Messrs. 
Mick.  Fagley.  and  Hagen — 8  pages 

(b)  Analysis  of  AMA  data  lor  HC  Emissions 
during  the  Federal  Cycle — prepared  by  Ethyl 
Corporation — June  2.  1969 — 8  pages 

(c)  Analysis  of  AMA  data  for  HC  Emissions 
during  the  California  Cycle  Tests — Changes 
to  improve  Response  Time — prepared  by 
Chrysler  Corporation— April  29.  1969—3  pages 

(dl  Proposal  Exhaust  Emission  Correla- 
tion Program  HEW — AMA  Laboratories — pre- 
pared by  Ford  Motor  Company — April  7, 
1969 — 4  pages 

5.  Engine  &  Vehicle  ModilcatJon  Panel  In- 
terim Report 

lal  Transmission  Controlled  Spark — .'^n 
Evaluation  of  NOX  Emissions^prepared  by 
General  Motors  Corporation — April  15.  1969 — 
10  pages 

lb)  Presentation  on  the  Effect  of  Valve 
Overlap  on  Oxides  of  Nitrogen  Emissions — 
prepared  by  General  Motors  CorpKjration — 
unaated — 6  pages 

(ci  IH  Spark  -'Advance  Monitoring  Sys- 
tem— prepared  by  International  Harvester 
Company — March  4.  1969 — 4  pages 

(d)  Performance  of  a  Catalytic  Converter 
on  Non-leaded  Fuel  prepared  by  General  Mo- 
tors Corporation  and  published  in  SAE — un- 
dated— 13  pages 

(ei  Comments  on  Performance  of  a  Cata- 
lytic Converter  on  Non-leaded  Fuel — pre- 
pared by  Ford  Motor  Co — nresented  before 
the  SAE"mid  Year  Meeting  May  22,  1969—18 
pages 

(f)  Panel  Charge — prepared  by  J.  P. 
Charles — dated  May  27,  1969—1  page 
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(g)  Engine  Tune-up  Data  for  1970  Year 
Model  Toyota  Vehicles — prepared  by  Toyota 
Motor  Company  dated  June  10,  1969 — 2  pages 

(h)  Engine  Idl^  Setting  Procedure — pre- 
pared by  KAISER  Jeep  CORPORATION — 
undated — 1  page 

(1)  Committee  Correspondence  re  New  Jer- 
sey Vehicle  Emlsalon  Inspection— dated  April 
Ttb,  May  8th,  June  9th.  1969  describing  tele- 
phone conversation  with  Mr.  Elston 

(j)  Inspection  Handbook  Distrlbutlom — 
dated  June  4, 1900 

(k)  Quality  Car  Care  Schedule — prepared 
by  Toyota  Motor  C<Hnpany — undated — 3 
pages 

( 1 )  Layman's  Nomenclature — undated — 2 
pages 

6.  F^^el  System  Emission  Panel  Interim 
Report 

(a)  Laboratory  Cross-Check  Program — ■ 
prepared  by  Fuel  System  Emission  Panel — 
May  5,  1969 — 11  pages 

(b)  Fuel  Tank  Heating  Methods — pre- 
pared by  Fuel  System  Emission  Panel — 
May  5,  1969 — 22  pages 

(c)  Emission  Control  Calculations  on  To- 
tal Motor  Vehicle  HC  *  CO  Emissions — dated 
June  17,  1969 — 3  pages 

ADDjnOWi^I^  SUBCOMMITTEE  REPORTS  TO  THE 
VKHICLJt  COMBUSTION  PRODUCTS  COMMITTEE, 
Ilf  PREPARATION  AND  TO  BE  COMPLETED  BY 
OCTOBxm    31,    1969 

1967  annual  report  of  Engine  &  Vehicle 
Modification  Panel 

1.  Statua  Report  No.  5  of  the  Engine  & 
Vehicle  Modification  Panel  to  the  Vehicle 
Combustion  Products  Committee — 1967 — 27 
pagee 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

3  Tables  I  and  II  on  6  CyHnder  and  8  Cyl- 
inder Camshafts 

Figure  1.  American  Motors  Report  on  6  Cyl- 
inder Camshafts — 1  page 

Pigiire  2.  Field  Survey  of  Combustion 
Testers 

Figure  3.  Response  to  Exhaust  Gas  with 
and  without  Air  Injection  using  a  Johnson- 
Williams  Combustibles  Analyzer 

Figure  4.  Variable  Dilution  System — Ex- 
haust Gas  (missing) 

Figure  6  Blow-by  Emission  Measurement — 
prepared  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Health 

Figure  6.   1968  Engine  Information  Decals 

Figure  7.  Cross  Section  of  199  C  I.D.  Com- 
bustion Chamber — Quench  and  Low  Quench 

Figure  8  Cross  Section  of  232  C.I.D.  Com- 
bustion Chamber — Quench  and  Low  Quench 

Figure  9.  Head  Gasket  Bore  Configuration 
user  with  Low  Quench  Engines  199  and  232 
C.I.D. 

Fngure  10.  Effect  of  Alr-Puel  Ratio  on  Ex- 
haust NO  Concentrations  for  Various  Speed- 
Load  Combinations 

Figure  11.  Effect  of  Spark  Timing  on  Ex- 
haust NO  Concentrations  for  Various  Speed- 
Load   Combinations 

Figure  12.  Effect  of  Intake  Manifold  Vac- 
uum on  Exhaust  NO  Concentrationa  for 
Various   Alr-Puel   Ratios 

Figure  13.  Effect  of  Coolant  Temjjerature 
on  Exhaust  NO  Concentrations  for  Duplicate 
Runs 

3.  Appendices: 

(A)  Camshaft  and  Valve  Timing— EVMTG 
Proposal 

(Bl  Proposed  AMA  Engine  Idle  Setting 
Procedures— EVMPTG  June  27,  1967 
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(C)  Reply  to  New  Jersey  Regarding  Stat« 
Vehicle  Inspection  by  VCP — November  10, 
1967 

(D)  Reply  to  Air  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration— December  22,  1966 

(E)  Bibliography  of  Papers  on  Emission 
Control  Devices  Submitted  to  EVMP  by 
Member  Companies 

9168   annual    report    of   engine    A    vehicle 

modification  panel 

1.  Status  Report  No.  6  of  the  Engine  and 

Vehicle   Modification   Panel   to   the   Vehicle 

Combustion   Products   Committee — 1968—23 

pages 

2  App>endlces: 

(A)  Control  of  Oxides  of  Nitrogen — Chrys- 
ler Study  Curves,  data,  and  Sketches  IUub- 
tratlng  Chrysler  Studies  in  NO  control. 

(B)  Exhaust  System  Devices  for  Emis- 
sion Control — International  Harvester  Com- 
pany. 

(C)  Vehicle  Inspection  Procedtn^s 
(Dl    1969  Emission  Control  Systems 

(E)  Mass  Flow 

(F)  Idle  Setting  Procedures — A  detailed 
description  of  the  shop  manual  procedures 
for  each  manufacturer 

(G)  Manifold  Reactors — Prelimlnai-y  Test 
Results  with  NonFlame  After  Burner  Ex- 
haust Manifold,  F4-134  cu.   in    Engine 

(H)  Air  Injection  Modifications — Toyota 
Motor  Co.,  Ltd.  Nlpfxin  Dense,  Co.,  Ltd. 

(I)  Steam-Powered  Road  Vehicles — Pres- 
ent Status 

(J)  Valve  Timing  Proposal 

(K)  Drlveablllty- Drlveability  Demonstra- 
tion 

(L)  Comments  on  California  1970  Pro- 
posals ^ 
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1.  Oct  17,  1967 Combustion  chamber  quench 

changes,  1968  models. 

2.  Oct.  17,  1967 1968  Ford  emissions  systems... 

3.  Oct.  17, 1967 Idle  adjustments 

4.  Oct.  17,  1967 Idle  mixture,  effect  ot  miles  on 

Idle  speed,  and  timing 
changes. 

5.  Oct.  17,  1967 Emission  control  by  engine  de- 

sign and  development 

6.  Nov.  15,  1967 New  Jersey  emBsions  inspec- 

tion program. 

7.  Nov.  17,  1967 Engine  idle-setting  procedures.. 

8.  Dec.  5,  1967 Changes  m  idle  speed  re. 

mixture. 

9.  Dec.  5,  1967 Emission-confrol  labels. 

10.  Dec.  5,  1967 AMA-HEW  exhaust  flow 

eauatioix. 

11.  Jan.  2,  1963 Idle  service  instruction— CAS... 

12.  Jan  2,  1968. Exhaust  volume  measurements 

on  cycle  tests. 

13.  Dec.  5,  1967 Survey  ot  emission  control  de- 

vices in  use  ot  1968  models. 

14.  January  1%8 Exhaust  emission-control  de- 

vices. 

15.  Jan.  4,  1968 Idle  mixture,  speed  and  spark 

timing  adjustments. 

16.  Jan.  2,  1968 Exhaust  system  devices  lor 

emission  contro  . 

17.  Jan.  2,  1968 Exhaust  manifold  reactors 

18.  Jan.  2,  1968 Heavy  truck  emission-control 

systems. 

19.  Dec.  15.  1967 Adjusting  idle  mixture..     . 

20.  Feb.  13,  1968 Changes  m   die  tune  during 

hrst  1,000  miies  1%8  G.M. 
cars. 

21.  Feb. 2,  1968 Decalcode 

22.  Feb.  9,  1968  Test  data  on  catalytic  system... 

23.  Feb.  13,  1968 Ceramic  exhaust  manifold 

reactors. 

24.  Feb.  13,  1968 Test  data  exhaust  emissions 

25.  Mar.  12,  1%8 Air  control  valve  to  improve 

running  stability  after  start- 
ing on  an  air  injected  gaso- 
line engine. 

26.  Mar.  12,  1968 Engines  lot  Toyota  1968  models. 

27.  Mar.  12,  1968 Engine  stalling  on  deceleration.. 

28.  Mar.  12,  1968 Surface  t:  volume  ntio  4 

cylinder  vehicle. 

29.  Apr.  4,  19(8 DaU  oa  idle  subtlify  and 

exhaust  gas  volume  of 
Toyota  vefiiclei 
3a  Apr.  9, 1968 Miss  flow  data 
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Ford  Motor  Co 

Chrysler  Corn 

General  Motors  Corp 
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EVMP 
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....do 
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Chrysler  Corp J 

Ka  ser  Jeep  Corp I 

Ford  Motor  Co J. 

Kaiser  Jeep  Corp ^ 

Toyota  Motor  Co.  Ltd.. .. 

Nippon  Denso  Co.  Ltd. 

Toyota  Motor  Co.,  Ltd 
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Toyota  Meter  Co.,  Ltd_ 

NiiMn  Motor  Ca,  Ltd^ 
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31.  Apr.  4, 1968 Idle  settings  4,000  miles  or 

under. 

32.  May  8,  1968 Report  on  present  status  with 

steam  powered  road  vehicles 
and  their  emission  character- 
istics. 

33.  May  8, 1968. Preliminary  test  results  y»ith 

nonflame  atterburner  e«- 
haus  manilO'd  F-4^-134 
cubic  inch  engine. 

34.  May  8,  1968 Valve  timme  proposal  sub- 

mitted to  EVMP. 

35.  June  U,  1968 1968  engine  idle  setting  p(o- 

cedures.  j 


Chrysler  Corp. 


EVMP  (attachments  A5,  B3, 
C2,  and  Dl). 


Kaiser  Jeep  Corp. 


36.  June  11,  1968.... 


37.  July  10, 1968. 


Vehicle  inspection  procedure 
lor  emission  control  systems 
and  devices,  gaso.ine  pow- 
ered vehicles. 


1968  idle  setting  procedures 
Shop  manual  instructions. 


38.  Aug.  6,  1968... 

39.  Aug.  6,  1%8... 

40.  Aug.  6,  1968.. 

41.  Aug.  5.  1968... 

42.  Aug.  6,  1968... 

43.  Aug.  21.  1968. 

44.  Sept  10, 1968. 


Dnveability  procedure. 

Vaive  .iming  proposal ,. 

Catalytic  converter  tor  emission 

cootroi. 
Ceramic  exhaust  manilold 

reactor 

Throttle  positioner 

Valve  timing _ 

Report  on  new  engine  idle 

stability. 


45.  Aug.  27,  1968 Emission  inspection  presenta- 

tion to  AAUVA  on  vehici* 
eiwssioA  ins;>ectioa, 

46.  SepL  10.  1968....  Mass-flow  data. 

47.  Aug.  22,  1968 RatinR  idle  Qua  ity 

48.  Aug.  16,  1968 Vehicle  evaluation  rating  sys- 

tem. 

49.  Aog.  9, 1968 Idle  quality  eva  uations 
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American  Motors  Corp., 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  General 
Motors  Corp.,  Internation- 
al Harvester  Co..  Kaiser 
Jeep  Corp.,  Toyota  Motor 
Co..  Ltd. 

American  Motors  Corp., 
Chrysler  Corp..  Ford  Motor 
Co..  General  Mo  ors  Corp., 
International  Harvester 
Co..  Kaiser  Jeep  Corp., 
Nissan  Moto    Co..  Ltd.. 
Toyota  Motor  Co.  Ltd. 

EVMP 

EVMP 

Toyota  Motor  Co..  Ltd „ 

Ford  Ivlotor  Co 

Toyota  Motor  Co..  Ltd 

EVMP.   _ 

Ford  Motor  Co..  American 
Motors  Corp..  General 
Motors  Corp.,  loyola 
Motor  Co..  Ltd..  Chrysler 
Corp..  I  nternatranai  Har- 
vester Co.,  Nissan  Motor 
Co..  Ltd 
ESC  Chairman 


Chrysler  Corp -__ 

International  Harvester  Co.._ 
Ford  Motor  Co 

American  Motors  Corp.. . 
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50.  SepL  7,  1968.... 

.  Engine  die  stabilit   eyaluation 
procedure. 

.  Exhaust  manilold  reactors 

do 

.  1%9  emission  control  systems. . 

.  AMA  arivability  demonstra- 
tion. 

.  1969  emission  control  systems.  _ 

.  1%9  Clrysler  cleaner  air  sys- 
tem compared  to  the  1968 
system. 

.  1%9  emission  contiol  systems. . 

.  Summary  ot  1%9  G,M.  exhaust 
em  ssion  control  systems. 

.  1%9  emission  contfo.  systems. . 

.  Exhaust  emission  control 
systems. 

.  Control  systems  tor  1970 

.  Chrysler  197-  emission  controls. 

.  1970  emission-control  systems. 

.  Summary  ot  proposed  1970 
emission-control  systems 

.  1970  light  duty  vehicle  proto- 
type emission  control  sys- 
tems 
Projected  vehicle  emission  con- 
trol system  tor  Toyota  1970 
model  vehicles 

.  Control  ot  oxides  ot  nitrogen.. 

Nissan  Motor  Corp 

International  Harvester  Co.. 
Nippon  Denso  Co.,  Ltd. . . 

Toyota  Motor  Co.,  Ltd 

EVMP 

American  Motors  Corp 

Chrysler  Corp 

Ford  Motor  Co 

2 

'.           12 

11 
27 

68.  Dec.  17, 1968.... 

69.  Dec.  17, 1968... 

70.  Jan.  7,1969  . 

71.  Jan  7,  1969 

72.  Jan.  7,  1%9      . 

73.  December  1968. 

74.  Mar.  24,  1%9.  . 

75.  Mar.  27,1969... 

76.  Mar.  11    1969.. 

77.  June  10,  1969... 

78.  May  13,  1969... 

79.  May  19.  1969... 

80.  May  22,  1969. 

.  Inspection  ot  emission-control 
systems. 

.  Supplementary  information  on 
1969  emission-control 
systems. 

.  Investigations  ot  NO,  control 
systems. 

.  Oxides  ot  nitrogen  from  smaller 
gasoline  engine. 

.  Summary  ot  proposed  1970 
emission-control  systems. 

.  The  effects  ol  the  ignition  sys- 
tem on  exhaust  emissions. 

.  Engine  idle  quality  test  proce- 
dure ot  Toyota. 

.  Reduction  or  nitrogen  oxides  m 
automobile  exhaust 

.  Description  ol  ignition  advance 
monitoring  systems 

.  Engine  idle  setting  procedure... 

.  Quality  car  care  schedule 

.  Pertormance  ot  a  catalytic  con- 
verter on  nonleaded  fuel 
SAE  paper  No  690503. 
Comments  by  J.  H.  Jones  It 
E  I  Weaver — car  systems 
research  on  SAE  paper  No 
690503. 

General  Motors  Corp 

3 

51.  Sepi  10,  1968... 

52.  September  1968. 

33.  Oct.  8.  1968 

54.  Oct  10.  1968.... 

International  HarvesterCo    . 
Ford  Motor  Co 

7 
35 

b5    Oct.  7.  1968 

56.  Oct  8.  1968 

57    Oct  8  1968 

Toyota  Motor  Co  ,  Ltd. , 

Kaiser  Jeep  Corp , 

U 
5 

26 

6 
11 

58.  Nov.  1.1968.... 

59.  Nov.  12.  1968... 

60.  January  1969.... 

General  Motors  Corp 

International  Harvester  Co.. 
Kaiser  Jeep  Corp 

American  Motors  Corp 

Chrysler  Corp         . .  . 

Toyota  Motor  Co.  Ltd. 
Nippon  Denso  Co  ,  Ltd. 

r 

61.  Dec.  17,  1968... 
62    Dc  17   1968 

International  Harvesttl 
Kaiser  Jeep  Corp  

Co... 

5 

63   Dec  17,  1968  ... 

.  Ford  Motor  Co 

General  Motors  Corp 

64.  Dec  17  1968  ... 

.  Toyota  Motor  Co 

3 

International  Harvester  Co 
Toyota  Motor  Co ,  Ltd 
Chrysler  Corp 

General  Motors  Corp.. 

10 

65.  Dec.  17,  1968    .. 

Ford  Motor  Co 

1« 

66   November  1968 
£7    Dec   17   1968 
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1.  Sept  8,  1967 A  proposal  lor  an  interim  mass 

exhaust  emission  test  pro- 
cedure. 

2.  Sept.  8.  1967 A  proposal  lor  1970  studies 

based  on  mass  equivalents. 

3.  Sept.  7,  1967 Calculations  ol  exhaust  mass 

emissions. 

4.  Sept.  8,  1967 Interim  mass  emission  test 

procedure (Sept  21 ,  1967) 
EEMP  to  VCP 

5.  Oct.  25,  1967 Proposal— exhaust  emission 

correlation  program  lor 
EEMP 

6.  Nov.  20.  1%7 Curves  and  tables  emissions 

vs.  vehicle  weipht 

7.  Nov.  20,  1967 Interim  mass  standards  for 

1970 

8.  Nov.  20,  1967 Assumptions  tor  1970  certft  ca- 

tion based  on  mass. 

9.  Nov.  20,  1967 Curves—F  cycle  vs.  engine 

displacement— inertia  weight 

10.  Jan.  18,  1968     ...  EEMP  notes  to  ESC  on  HEW 

studies  published  Jan  4 
1968. 

11.  Jan.  31,  1968 EEMP  proposed  revision  ol  Cal. 

specifications  lor  assaying 
line  instrument. 

12.  Mar.  13.  1968 Computer  print-out  ol  best  lit 

equation  lor  Cal.  gases. 

13.  Mar.  13, 1968 Propane  response 

14.  Mar.  13,  1968 FIA  ot  propane  Cat  gases  using 

Olson  gravimetric  standards. 

15.  Mar.  13.  1968  . . .  Daimler-Benz  response  to 

HEW  197C  standards  dated 
Jan.  4.  1968 

16.  Mar.  29.  1968 Considerations  in  traffic  survey 

and  tes'.  cycle  development 

17.  Apr.  17.  1%8 Effect  ot  emission  control  sys- 

tem on  reactivity 

18.  Apr.  17,  1968 Relative  efficiencies  ot  control 

systems — table. 

19.  May  9,  1968 Report  on  variable  dilution 

sampling — Clark. 

20.  May  9,  1968 Report  on  NO,  measurement- 

Lang. 

21.  May  9, 1968 Production  line  lest— instru- 

ment ana  lest  procedure 

22.  May  28,  1968 Table— spread  between  NOIR 

and  FID  analyses, 

23.  May  28,  1968 Comparison  between  7-mode 

and  k-mode  cycle  NDIR  vs. 
FID 

24.  May  28, 1968 Whittaker  method  o!  measuring 

NO— strip  chart. 

25.  May  28,  1968.  Proposed  answer  to  Cal.  Bay 

Toll  Crossings  Division. 

26.  June  5.  1%8 Strip  chart  o:  NO  measuiement 

using  Whittakei  method- 
letter  trom  Whittakei  to 
W   Fagley.  Ji. 

27   July  23, 1968 European  consideration  ol 

atmospheric  pollution 
problems. 

28.  July  17,  1968 Comparison  oi  emission 

reactivities — table  I. 

29.  July  17,  1968 Number  oi  hydrocarbons 

evaluated  under  controlled 
conditions. 

30.  July  17, 1968 Graphs  plus  computer  sum- 

maries—HC  reactivity  versus 
cone,  by  C.  G. 

31.  July  17,  1968 Comparison— «C  cone,  by 

C.  G.  versus  FID. 
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General  Motors 4 
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Ford 4 
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Ford 3 

American  Motors 3 
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EEMP 14 

General  Motors 4 
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EEMP 1 

Mercedes-Benz  11 

TSP 3 

Ford.. 3 

Chrysler 1 

General  Motors 8 

General  Motors 13 

American  Motors  and  Call-  1 
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American  Motors. 2 

International  Harvester 5 

Chrysler 2 

EEMP -. 7 

Chrysler 4 

AMA 3 

General  Motors 1 

do 1 

do 15 
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32.  July  17.  1968     .  .  Correlation— reactivity  and  gas     Ford. 

chromotography. 

33.  July  17.  1968 SAE  paper  680419— FID  tech- 

nique—HC  in  diesei  exhausL 

34.  July  17, 1968 Correlation  between  7-mode 

and  USPHS  10-mode  cycles- 
Clark. 

35.  July  17, 1968    .      Schematic  diagram— NO  and 

0~  instrument  console. 

36.  July  17, 1968        .  Relative  sensitivity— FID 

analyzer. 

37.  July  30,  1968  Measurement  procedure— NO 

lor  California,  1970. 

38.  July  30,  1968     .   .  Background  data  tor  calculating 

NO,  tor  California. 

39.  July  30,  1968.   .    .  Correlation  program— HEW- 

AMA  Labs— Westveer. 

40.  July  30, 1958 Report  on  reactivity  to  ESC 

tiom  joint  ACP  and  EEMP. 

41.  Aug.  5,  1968 Report  on  measurement  pro- 

cedure tor  NO  Caldornia, 
1970. 

42.  SepL  11,  1968 Continuous  Trace— Rate  ol 

exhaust  flow.  10-mode  cycle. 

43.  Sept.  11.  1968....  Mass  flow  data— Fagley  (7- 

versus  10-mode  cycles). 

44.  SepL  U,  1968 Letter— Jensen  to  Maga— Mass 

emission  measurement 
technique 

45.  Sept.  11.  1%8 Table— Fuel  measured  mass 

compared  with  calculated 
Federal  standard  mass. 

46.  SepL  11.  1%8 Repeatability  oi  no  measure- 

ment technique — 9  vehicles. 

47.  Dec.  3.  1968 Comments  to  ESC  on  Cali- 

lornia  law  AB  357— Assem- 
bly-line test. 

48.  Jan.  27,  1969 Report  on  NOx  humidity  lac- 

tor— Maeda. 

49.  Jan  27.  1969 EEMP  to  ESC  report  on  Cali- 

fornia  ARB  assembly  line 
lest 

50.  Feb.  5,  1969 European  driving  cycle— Re- 

port by  F.  Louis. 

51.  Feb.  18.  1969 Exhaust-flow  method  ol  mass 

measurement— FagiBy. 

52.  Feb.  18.  1969 Mass  emission  program— Nick 

53.  Mar.  4.  1969 Comments  on  California  pro- 

posed assembly  line  test 
Drocedures. 

54.  Mar.  18,  1969 Effect  oi  moisture  on  NO,  Ethyl. 

emissions. 

55.  Mar.  20, 1969 Effect  ot  fuel  composition— on      Ford. 

FID 'NDIR  ratio— Campau. 

56.  Mar.26,1969 Reduction  ol  NO,  manifold 

reactor — Tanaka  et  al. 

57.  Apr.  11, 1969 Exhaust  emission  measure- 

ment correlation  program— 
Westveer. 

58.  Apr.  14,  1%9 Supplement— moisture  on  Ethyl 

NO,-RK  factor  calculation. 

59.  Apr.  21,  1969 Comments  on  loreign  cycles—       EEMP 

Lombardi. 

60.  Apr.  30, 1969 HC  measurement  by  FID-  ACP  EEMP 

improved  response— league. 

61.  May  29,  1969 Diagrams  ol  samp  ing  and  EEMP ;... 

analytical  systems— proposed. 

62.  June  5.  1%9 Effective  and  economic  control      EVMP 

ol  auto  emissions — Saito. 

63.  July  1,  1%9 Preliminary  evaluation  ot  NO,       General  Motors. 

analyzer— Jackson. 
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64.  July  1,1969... 

65.  July  I.  1969.   . 

..  D«t»fmm»<ion  of  COj  «t 
Wahnsdort,  Garmany— 
publistied. 
...  Comparison  of  3  dynamometers 
in  Germany. 

Mercedes-Ben; 

do 

Z 
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66.  July  1,  1969.... 

67.  July  23, 1969... 
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September  15,  1969. 
Hon.  Richard  W.  McLaren, 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Antitritst  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  Justice,  Washington, 
D.C. 
I3EAR  Mr.  McLaren:  I  have  your  letter  ol 
September  11,  1969  Indicating  that  the  Anti- 
trust Division  preferred  to  propose  a  consent 
decree  with  the  four  major  auto  manufac- 
turers and  the  Automobile  Manufacturers 
Association  (AMA)  instead  of  proceeding  to 
full  trial.  The  Department's  press  release, 
but  not  the  full  text  of  the  consent  decree 
proposal,  was  enclosed.  There  is  a  significant 
diflference  between  the  two — the  press  release 
was  an  optimistic  gloss  that  could  and  did 
mislead  the  press  into  reporting  that  the 
Division  had  obtained  a  victory  for  the  people 
In  achieving  a  stipulation  from  the  domestic 
auto  industry  that  they  will  obey  the  anti- 
trust laws  in  the  future  in  return  for  the 
Division's  forgetting  the  past  and  keeping 
past  records  about  the  industry's  conspiracy 
confidential. 


What  the  domestic  auto  companies  con- 
spired over  a  period  of  at  least  16  years  to 
do — restrain  the  development  and  marketing 
of  auto  exhaust  control  systems — is  a  crime 
under  the  Sherman  Act.  Collusive,  anti-com- 
petitive agreements  which  result  in  serious- 
ly Jeopardizing  the  capacity  of  citizens  to 
breathe  air  without  carcinogenic  and  other 
lethal  and  violent  pollutants  would,  under 
the  most  normal  of  expectations,  be  prose- 
cuted by  the  Division  as  a  crime.  That  course 
of  enforcement  was  indeed  initiated  by  your 
predecessors.  Donald  Turner  and  Edward 
Zimmerman  in  mid- 1966.  Grand  Jury  pro- 
ceedings for  18  months  resulted  in  the  Divi- 
sion's trial  attorney's  request  to  Mr.  Turner 
for  permission  to  ask  the  Grand  Jury  to  re- 
turn an  Indictment.  The  Grand  Jury  was 
even  willing  to  return  an  indictment  regard- 
less of  what  instructions  were  forwarded  from 
Washington — so  convinced  was  it  of  the  crim- 
inality of  the  behavior  detailed  during  these 
18  months.  Mr  Turner  dropped  th'  criminal 
case,   without   any   public  explanation,  and 


had  the  Qrend  Jury  discharged.  One  year 
later,  in  January  1969,  a  civil  complaint  was 
filed.  Nine  months  after  that,  the  civil  com- 
plaint was  In  eflect  dropped  in  favor  of  a 
porous,  proposed  consent  decree,  stripped  to 
the  minimum  of  what  the  legitimate  impact 
of  the  law  should  have  been. 

Is  this  where  five  years  of  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion involvement  and  expenditure  of  numer- 
ous man-years  is  to  end?  1  should  like  to  de- 
tail some  reasons  why  the  answer  to  this 
question  must  be  "no." 

Over  the  years,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
civil  actions  brought  by  the  .Antitrust  Divi- 
sion have  been  terminated  by  consent  de- 
crees. Tht  criteria  employed  have  rarely  been 
made  clear.  However,  It  is  known  that  scarce 
manpower  and  Judicial  delay  are  important 
factors.  Year  after  year,  those  who  have  lead 
and  supervised  the  Antitrust  Division  have 
undermined  or  weakened  antitrust  enforce- 
ment by  simply  referring  to  those  two  condi- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  no 
sustained  effort  to  obtain  more  funds  for 
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the  Division  or  to  develop  procedures  (with 
the  exception  of  the  CID  development  earlier 
ir  this  decade)  which  will  accelerate  any 
judicial  recourse  or  at  least  improve  the 
bargaining  jxiwer  of  the  government  that 
more  expeditious  trial  reflects. 

It  seems  to  be  relevant  to  suggest  a  num- 
ber o'  questions  which  should  be  asked  in 
the  automobile  smog  case  before  a  consent 
judgment  Is  considered  or  approved; 

1.  Are  there  Important  and  unresolved  is- 
sues of  law  which  merit  judicial  determina- 
tion? 

2.  Are  there  important  rights  of  public  and 
private  institutions  and  citizens  which  can 
be  eroded  or  erased  by  a  consent  judgment 
as  proposed? 

3.  Does  the  seriousness  of  the  antitrust 
violation  In  this  case  argue  for  the  greater 
deterrent  and  public  educational  purposes 
achieved  by  a  civil  trial  or  the  resumption  of 
the  Division's  criminal  action? 

4.  Does  the  proposed  consent  decree 
achieve  the  announced  objective  of  Attorney 
General  John  N.  Mitchell  who  described  it 
last  week  as  representing  "strong  federal 
action  to  encourage  widespread  competitive 
research  and  marketing  of  more  effective 
auto  anti-pollution  devices?" 

Matters  of  fact  and   law  jxjlnt  to  clearly 
affirmative  responses  to  questions  (1)    (2)   & 
(3)  and  a  negative  response  to  question  (4). 
The   present   case   offers   an   excellent  op- 
portunity for   the  Antitrust  Division   to  es- 
tablish judicially  two  important  principles 
which    would     have    enormous    replicative 
value  over  the  behavior  of  modern  industry 
striving  to  restrain  the  rate  of  innovation 
to  the  detriment  of  competition  and  human 
welfare.    As    you    know,    the    Department's 
complaint  of  January  10.  1969  requested  that 
the  defendants  be  restrained  from  making 
joint    responses    to    government    regulatory 
agencies  concerned  with  air  pollution  con- 
trol. For  years  the  .Automobile  Manufactur- 
ers Association  has  been  the  Instrument  of 
precise  collusion  by   the   auto  companies  to 
develop   common   positions   on   questions   of 
pollution  and  safety  and  to  head  off  or  sup- 
press  any    potential    diversity    of    response. 
Even  after  the  Department  commenced   its 
investigation  into  this  conspiracy,  the  AMA 
was  developing  and  using  a  stock  speech  on 
air  pollution — a  speech  which  was  given,  for 
example,   both   by   Dr.    Fred    W.     Bowditch, 
Chief  Engineer  for  General  Motors  and  Mr. 
Donald    A.    Jensen,    Ford's    executive    engi- 
neer In  charge  of  vehicle  emissions.  Collusive 
trade  association  activity  continues  to  be  a 
prime  anti-competltlve  practice  in  this  coun- 
try. Such  activity  is  long  overdue  for  author- 
itative   judicial    resolution    and    the    emer- 
gence of  judge-made  law  that  would  give 
pause  to  other  trade  associations  which  ex- 
ert similar,  if  not  greater  control,  over  their 
members  and  enforce  the  dominant  flrm(s)' 
policy  over  smaller  industry  firms.  The  pro- 
posed consent  decree  loses  this  opportunity. 
The   second   principle   requiring  case   law 
development  relates  to  "product  fixing."  The 
automobile  Industry  has  restrained   compe- 
tition among  manufacturers  in  the  area  of 
product    quality.    The    consumer   movement 
can    produce    numerous    instances    of   such 
lowest        common        denominator       quality 
throughout  an  industry.  The  auto  compan- 
ies' activities  in  the  motor  vehicle  emissions 
field  are  in  this  sense  symptomatic  of  a  dis- 
ease which  affects  wide  areas  of  the  econ- 
omy. By  not  moving  against  this  sort  of  col- 
lusion, the  Division  has  relinquished  an  op- 
portunity to  formulate  a  crucial,  new  prece- 
dent that  is  rooted  in  old  antitrust  doctrine. 
The  instant  case  Is  ripe  for  this  determina- 
tion  and    the   Division   has   the   benefit   of 
five   years   of  investigation   as  well. 

Becatise  the  antitrust  laws  recognize  the 
rights  of  persons  or  groups  to  initiate  private 
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antitrust  actions,  the  Division  Is  in  a  trustee- 
ship   p>osltlon   thereto.    Any    decision    made 
must  take  into  some  account  how  the  final 
resolution  will   affect  the   rights   of   private 
and  public  parties  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
In    this    case,    municipal    and    other    pub- 
lic   bodies   have    displayed    a    strong   Inter- 
est   in    antitrust    enforcement    vs.    the    auto 
conspiracy  as  well  as  recovering  in  separate 
actions   damages  which   they  have   incurred 
as   a   result   of   auto   pollution.   The   possi- 
bility that  local  governmental  bodies,  busi- 
ness firms  and  individual  citizens  may  wish 
to  adjudicate  their  rights  is  severely  limited 
by  the  proposed  consent  decree.  As  you  know. 
Section  5  of  the  Clayton  Act  provides  that 
consent  judgments,  unlike  other  final  judg- 
ments in  cases  brought  by  the  United  States, 
shall  not  be  considered  prima  facie  evidence 
against   the   defendant   in   a   treble-damage 
suit.  The  practical  effect  of  this  provision  is 
that  potential  treble-damage  plaintiffs  would 
have  to  duplicate  the  investigative  process 
which    took    the    Department    several    years 
and  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
even  with  its  extraordinary  discovery  powers. 
Los  Angeles  County  already  has  filed  a  one 
hundred  million  dollar  suit  against  the  auto- 
mobile   manufacturers,    seeking    to    recoup 
some  of  the  loss  to  the  County  resulting  from 
this  corporate  conspiracy  to  hold  back  on  pol- 
lution controls.  Further,  the  California  Attor- 
ney General,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
has  been   denied  access   to  the  Justice  De- 
partment's information  about  the  auto  pol- 
lution case    The  evidence  of  the  conspiracy 
exists  in  the  Justice  Department's  possession 
and  the  Department  seems  determined  iiot 
to  have  anv  of  it  surface  in  a  public  trial.  In 
a    critical  "treatment    of    the    Department's 
consent   decree   program   ten   years   ago.   the 
House     Antitrust     Subcommittee     described 
precisely  this  effect : 

"The  almost  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
acceptance  of  a  consent  decree  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  ...  is  to  deprive  suit- 
ors, who  have  been  Injured  by  the  unlawful 
conduct,  of  their  statutory  remedies  under 
the  antitrust  laws." 

The  Department's  complaint  charges  the 
auto  industry  with  collusive  behavior  having 
devastating    consequences    for    the    peoples' 
health  in  this  country.  At  least  60 "'^  of  the 
nation's  air  pollution  comes  from  the  motor 
vehicles'  Internal  combustion  engines.  Med- 
ical and  other  epidemiological  studies  have 
linked  these  pollutants  with  diseases  ranging 
from  cancer  to  emphysema.  Property  dam- 
age  from   corrosive   pollutants   is   estimated 
at   $13   billion   annually   by   federal   officials. 
Half   of   this   amount    is   a   very   substantial 
cost  inflicted  on  this  nation  by  the  auto  in- 
dustry's   Intransigent    refusal    to    innovate 
over  the  past  generation.  Can  anyone  deny 
the  need  and  benefit  for  the  public  to  learn 
about  the  nature  and  depth  of  this  colossal 
corporate  crime?  The  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try, who  are  the  customers  of  this  industry, 
have  a  right  to  know  the  extent  to  which  the 
auto  companies  are  deliberately  responsible 
for  the  enormous  health,  economic  and  aes- 
thetic damages  caused  by  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine.  One  of  the  purposes  of  a  pub- 
lic trial  is  deterrence;  the  Division  has  chos- 
en to  lose  a  grand  opportunity  to  bring  these 
companies  and  their  harmful  practices  into 
the  public  arena  of  a  courtroom.  This  aspect 
of   the   Division's   case   alone   would   have   a 
greater  deterrent  effect  than  the  tightest  of 
consent  judgments.  Since  it  is  not  any  longer 
the    practice    of    antitrust    enforcement    to 
pierce  the  corporate  veil  and  hold  the  culpa- 
ble officials  responsible,  a  public  trial  would 
at  the  least  have  shown  that  such  corporate 
officials  are   holding   far  greater  power  over 
citizens  in  this  country  than  they  can  exer- 
cise  responsibly  or  even  legally. 

What  of  the  proposed  consent  decree?  The 
proposal   can  hardly   be  stronger  thaa  the 
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complaint  which  Itself  Is  the  result  of  a  proc- 
ess of  enforcement  erosion  which  began  with 
an  intended  criminal  prosecution  and  ended 
with  a  meek  request  for  injunctive  relief.  The 
complaint  did  not  even  contain  a  request  for 
the  imposition  of  civil  damages  pursuant  to 
the  antitrust  laws.  (Like  the  drug  cases,  the 
federal  government  has  incurred  damage  to 
its  property  and  personnel  from  this  con- 
spiracy.) The  process  of  secret,  ex  parte  type 
negotiations  with  representatives  of  corpo- 
rate defendants,  in  particular  Lloyd  N.  Cut- 
ler, counsel  for  the  AMA,  discourages  con- 
fidence In  antitrust  enforcement  nnd  facili- 
tates sloppy  or  political  decision-making. 
When  decisions  can  be  made  without  prior 
citizen  access  or  without  criteria  publicly 
displayed  on  which  such  decisions  are  ren- 
dered or  without  adequate  explanation, 
abuses,  distortions  and  laceration  of  the  pub- 
lic interest  can  occur  with  greater  frequency 
than  would  be  the  case  otherwise 

The  following  weaknesses  can  be  cited  in 
the  proposed  consent  decree : 

1.  There  is  no  provision  requiring  the  keep- 
ing of  records  by  the  defendants.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Department  has  no  assurance  that 
minutes  or  transcripts  will  be  kept  of  AMA 
committee    meetings    on    pollution    matters 
or  that  there  will  be  records  kept  of  informal 
discussions    between    executives    and    repre- 
sentatives of  various  auto  companies.  A  fec- 
tion  of  the  proposed  decree  requires  wTltten 
reports    concerning    any    matters    contained 
in  the  decree,  but  only  "upon  the  wTltten  re- 
quest  of   the   Attorney   General   or   the  As- 
sistant  Attorney   General   in   charge   of   the 
Antitrust  Division.   .   ."  If  the  Department 
is  serious  about  its  surveillance  responsibili- 
ties over  the  consent  judgment,  why  doesn't 
the  proposed  decree  place  an  affirmative  re- 
sponsibility on  the  companies  to  make  peri- 
odic rep>orts  concerning  the  matters  covered 
by  the  decree?  Why,  for  instance,   are  not 
the  companies  required  to  report  the  terms 
of  all  licenses  granted  and  purchased?  Why 
are    there    no   reports   on    ihe   status   of    re- 
search relating  to  motor  vehicle  emissions^ 
The  task  of  surveillance,  effective  surveil- 
lance, is  so  formidable  that  it  raises  a  ques- 
tion   whether    the    Division    is    even    less 
equipped  to   monitor  compliance   with    the 
decree  than  it  is  to  engage  in  complicated 
lliigation  which  would  permit  other  parties 
to  have  the   information  on   which   to  base 
their  vigilance   against   antitrust  violations 
by  the  auto  industry.  Certainly  the  terms  of 
the  decree  proposed  last  week  do  not  facili- 
tate surveillance.  Neither  does  the  fact  that 
the  Divisions  Judgment  Section  is  composed 
of    only    12    professional    personnel    with    no 
more  than  half  that  number  having  the  bur- 
den of  trying  to  see  that  the  many  hundreds 
of  consent  decrees  are  being  complied  with. 
Judged  on  any  basis — cost  benefit.  lmf>ort- 
ance   of   the   case   etc..   the   resources   which 
the    Division    can    devote    to    litigation    are 
greater  than  those  devoted  to  compliance. 

2.  Section  \T(A)  (3)  of  the  proposed  de- 
cree requires  defendant  AMA  to  make  avail- 
able for  copying  or  for  examination  by  f.ny 
person  the  technical  reports  In  Its  possession 
or  control  prepared  or  exchanged  by  defend- 
ants pursuant  to  said  cross-license  within 
two  years  prior  to  the  entry  of  this  Final 
Judgment.  Why  only  two  years  when  the  De- 
partment alleges  the  conspiracy  to  have  be- 
gun at  least  in  1953  and  when  the  Depart- 
ment alleges  specific  conspiracies  to  delay  in- 
stallations in  1961.  1962-3  and  1964  There  is 
also  the  onerous  additional  proviso  that  any 
person  who  requests  such  information  agrees 
to  offer  each  signatory  parly  to  the  AMA 
cross-licensing  agreement  of  July  1.  1955.  as 
amended,  and  any  subsidiary  thereof,  nonex- 
clusive license  rights  with  respect  to  any 
patents  or  patent  applications  based  upwn 
information  obtained  from  AM.A  or  its  mem- 
bers who  are  defendants  in  this  case.  This 
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proviso  can  vitiate  the  purpose  of  the  afore- 
mentioned section  VI(  A)  (3)  since  it  requires 
firm«  or  individuals  to  become  entangled 
in  a  serious  risk  ol  harassing  litigation  where 
the  richest  firm  w.ns.  What  small  firm  is 
going  to  talce  the  risk?  Consequently,  the 
purpose  of  this  section  to  encourage  prolifer- 
ation of  information  coilusively  obtained  or 
possessed  so  as  to  promote  competition  falls. 

3.  Two  provisions  which  the  Department 
emphasized  In  its  September  11.  1969  press 
release  were  the  restraint  against  exchanging 
confidential  information  iIV  A  2  a)  and 
the  restraint  against  filing  Joint  statements 
(IV  A  2  g)  to  regulatory  agencies  on  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  pollution  or  automotive 
safety  are  scheduled  to  expire  quietly  in  ten 
years  under  Section  IX  of  the  proposed  de- 
cree unless  the  Department  applies  for  a 
continuation  after  nine  years.  Why.  if  these 
two  practices  are  considered  anticompeti- 
tive— and  indeed  they  go  to  the  base  of  the 
conspiracy — will  they  be  any  less  anticom- 
petitive in  ten  years? 

In  the  case  of  the  proposed  restraint  on 
Joint  statements,  the  qualifications  make  the 
restraint  mere  paper  in  impact.  These  ex- 
emptions to  the  ban  on  joint  statements  via 
the  AMA  are:  statements  relating  to  ( 1 )  the 
authority  br  the  agency  involved;  (2>  the 
draftsmanSITfp  of  or  the  scientific  need  for 
standards  or  regulations:  (3i  test  proce- 
dures or  test  data  relevant  to  standards  or 
regulations;  or  |4)  the  general  engineering 
requirements  of  standards  or  regulations 
based  upon  publicly  available  information. 
In  addition,  the  proposed  decree  (IV  (A) 
(l)(g))  permits  joint  filing  on  the  critical 
point  of  ability  to  comply  with  a  particular 
standard  or  regulation  if  there  is  a  written 
agency  authorization  for  such  a  joiiit  state- 
ment What  kind  of  naivete  or  incompetence 
does  this  draftsmanship  reveal  on  the  part 
of  the  publics  representatives  in  your  Di- 
vision? Mr.  Cutler  has  probably  drafted  a 
form  request  to  the  various  agencies  on  be- 
half of  the  AMA  to  take  advantage  of  jtist 
that  blatant  loophole,  and  will  approach 
the  agencies  at  the  appropriate  time. 

4.  There  is  no  provision  for  requesting  the 
Court  to  release  the  Grand  Jury  transcript 
and  other  documents  in  order  that  third  par- 
ties have  the  opportunity  to  adjudicate  their 
rights.  Even  in  the  case  of  U.S.  vs.  Harper 
and  Row  et  al  ^  the  book  conspiracy  case), 
the  Division  had  a  information  release  pro- 
vision. There  is  also  no  ban  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  corporate  or  AMA  documents  re  the 
conspiracy  since   1953. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  and  other 
arguments  made  to  your  staff  by  concerned 
public  representatives.  I  urge  you  to  with- 
draw your  consent  to  this  proposed  decree, 
as  provided  for  on  page  1  of  the  stipulation, 
and  reconsider  the  necessity  to  initiate  crimi- 
nal action  against  the  defendants  or  at  the 
least  a  civil  action  with  broader  relief  than 
requested  by  the  January  10.  1969  complaint. 
In  the  most  unsatisfactory  alternative,  the 
proposed  decree  should  be  amended  to  take 
into  account  and  eliminate  the  aforemen- 
tioned deficiencies  and  to  incorporate  a 
strong  informatioii  disclosure  provision  so 
that  third  parties,  such  as  Los  Angeles  Coun- 
ty, can  do  the  job  that  your  Division  failed 
to  do.  Better  a  trial  sought  and  lost  than  a 
consent  decree  gained  in  the  form  of  a  legal 
fiction  and  propped  up  by  a  compliance 
capability  that  is  beyond  pathos. 

During  your  reconsideration,  if  you  so  un- 
dertake one.  may  1  suggest  that  you  take 
note  of  the  following  commentary  on  the 
infirmity  of  the  consent  decree  and  its  con- 
tinuing ludicrous-tragic  infrastructure: 

'When  a  corporate  oflScial  knows  that  the 
probabilities  are  that,  if  his  activities  are 
detected,  antitrust  attack  on  a  proposed  eco- 
nomic program  can  be  concluded  amicably. 
With  no  notoriety,  and  with  little  danger  of 
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resultant  private  antitrust  actions,  there  Is 
virtually  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to 
gain  from  undertaking  a  questionable  pro- 
gram. Large  scale  use  of  the  consent  decree 
to  conclude  antitrust  suits  instituted  by  the 
United  States,  therefore,  amounts  to  an  ir»- 
vitation  to  corporate  officers  to  undertake 
activities  which  may  violate  the  law,"  (1959 
House  Antitrust  Subcommittee  Report) 

In  condluslon,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
following  questions: 

1.  What  allocation  of  compliance  man- 
power do  you  envision  necessary  for  even  the 
minimal  provisions  of  the  proposed  consent 
decree?  What  compliance  program  has  been 
developed? 

2.  The  season  given,  among  others,  for  re- 
sorting to  the  consent  decree  resolution  was 
the  protracted  delay  in  the  courts  and  the 
manpower  drain.  How  do  you  envision  re- 
sponding to  this  state  of  affairs — by  relying 
more  heavily  on  consent  decrees  as  your  case 
load  bull4s  up  or  by  constructing  the  case 
for  doublling  or  quadrupling  your  staff  and 
re.sources  If  the  remnants  of  the  competitive 
enterprise  system  are  to  be  preserved  and 
taking  that  case  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
public?  A«  you  realize  every  day.  the  Anti- 
trust Divisions  budget,  in  real  terms,  has  not 
increased  over  the  past  six  years — once  pay 
increases  etc.  are  accounted.  This  year,  the 
entire  budget  for  the  Antitrust  Division  per- 
mits a  manpower  base  of  at>out  170  prac- 
ticing attorneys  (about  the  size  of  the  largest 
private  law  firms)  and  in  dollar  terms  is 
equivalent  to  approximately  3  hours  gross 
revenue  (on  a  24  liour  basis  year  around) 
of  General  Motors.  Is  it  not  time  to  unveil 
the  farce  pf  antitrust  enforcement  and  pro- 
ceed to  substance? 

3.  Do  you  intend  to  set  forth  your  philoso- 
phy on  consent  decree  uses  and  procedures  in 
the  near  future?  Do  you  believe  that  the 
public  should  have  access,  in  terms  of  input 
and  commentary  on  Departmental  proposals, 
before  the  consent  decree  agreement  is  an- 
nounced. A  few  years  ago.  the  Department 
adopted  the  30  day  rule  to  give  interested 
parties  time  to  file  their  objectioias;  but 
this  is  late  for  many  interested  parties  and 
by  this  time  the  Department  has  made  up 
its  mind.  What  is  necessary  is  to  give  the 
public  at  least  a  partial  access  to  persuade 
the  Department  instead  of  the  present  secret 
negotiations  between  the  Department  and 
the  defendants. 

4.  Your  predecessor.  Donald  Turner,  looked 
dimly  on  private  antitrust  efforts  as  unduly 
disruptive  of  the  Department's  public  policy 
on  antitrust.  Do  you  share  this  reservation? 
Do  you  tlijnk  the  proposed  consent  decree  is 
adequate  to  permit  third  parties  to  adjudi- 
cate their  rights? 

5.  Do  ycu  not  concede  the  likelihood  of 
anticompeititive  effects  flowing  from  grant- 
back  provisions  (such  as  in  IVB2b)  which 
run  counter  to  the  announced  thrust  of  the 
consent  decree  proposal? 

By  Including  the  comments  of  Dr.  Lee  A. 
DuBrldge.  President  Nixon's  science  advisor, 
and  the  approval  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  in  your  Sep- 
tember 11,  1969  press  release,  yoxi  recognize 
the  broad,  policy  significance  of  this  auto 
smog  antitrust  case  and  the  proposed  con- 
sent decree.  Others  in  Congress  and  in  local 
governments  agree.  There  is  every  indication 
that  this  i£  going  to  be  the  most  widely  con- 
tested decree  in  antitrust  history.  In  order 
to  have  tlje  opportunity  for  timely  interven- 
tion, within  the  30  day  limit,  I  would  appre- 
ciate receiving  your  responses  on  the  afore- 
noted  requests  for  more  stringent  legal  ac- 
tion agaiUBt  the  auto  industry  and,  alterna- 
tively, for  stricter  relief  in  the  consent 
decree. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  the 
above  suggestions. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ralph  Nader. 


September  16,  1969 


RABBI  JOSEPH  SHUBOW  PASSES 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  16.  1969 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  deeply  .saddened  by  the 
untimely  pas.sing  of  my  good  and  dear 
friend.  Rabbi  Joseph  Shubow,  one  of  the 
foremost  spiritual  leaders  of  the  Boston 
community,  and  a  man  of  immeasurable 
integrity  and  character.  A  pall  has  fallen 
over  Boston  at  the  pas.sing  of  this  noble 
and  compassionate  man  who  devoted  so 
much  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  others. 
He  was  an  intellectual  of  great  stature, 
not  only  in  matters  of  theology,  but  in  all 
aspects  of  life,  and  a  humanitai-ian  of  re- 
markable generosity. 

Joseph  S.  Shubow  was  born  in  Lith- 
uania 70  years  ago,  and  came  to  this 
country  in  his  early  childhood.  He  re- 
ceived his  bachelor's  and  master's  de- 
grees from  Harvard  by  the  time  he  was 
22,  he  graduated  from  Harvard  Law 
School,  and  in  1959,  he  returned  to  Har- 
vard for  his  doctoi'al  degree  at  the  age 
of  60.  In  1933  he  founded  Temple  B'nai 
Moshe  in  Brighton.  Mass..  and  served  as 
its  rabbinical  leader  imtil  his  death. 
Israel  and  Zionism  were  perhaps  the  two 
causes  which  were  closest  to  his  l^^art 
and  he  zealously  dedicated  his  efforts  to 
the  realization  of  their  goals.  In  World 
War  11,  while  serving  as  chaplain  in  the 
US.  Army,  he  brought  hope  and  comfort 
not  only  to  our  boys  overseas,  but  al.so  to 
the  displaced  persons  in  the  miserable 
camps  of  war-torn  Germany.  His  accom- 
plishments in  behalf  of  the  tormented 
survivors  of  the  concentration  camps, 
who  so  badly  needed  his  encouragement 
and  assistance,  are  testimony  to  his 
extraordinary  goodness. 

I  often  thought  of  Rabbi  Shubow  as 
the  personification  of  charity  in  the  best 
and  rarest  sense  of  the  word.  By  charity, 
I  do  not  mean  that  misused  label  which 
people  give  to  an  occasional  act  of  kind- 
ness in  behalf  of  another,  for  Rabbi  Shu- 
bow's  charity  was  not  an  occasional 
thing,  it  was  continual.  His  love  for  his 
fellow  men  was  boundless,  and  he  gave 
selflessly  and  unstintingly  of  his  time,  his 
possessions,  his  ability,  his  comfort.  I 
shall  always  remember  with  fondness  the 
long  discussions  we  liad  on  issues  facing 
the  Nation  and  his  unfailing  support  and 
encouragement. 

During  his  lifetime.  Rabbi  Shubow  re- 
ceived countless  academic  and  social 
service  honors  as  tributes  to  his  brilliance 
and  his  love  for  mankind.  But  of  all  these 
titles,  and  acknowledgments,  the  one 
which  he  seemed  to  cherish  the  most  was 
the  simple  designation  of  i-abbi.  In  He- 
brew this  word  signifies  teacher;  but  the 
true  definition  of  rabbi  is  bound  up  in 
the  timeless  tradition  of  the  Jewish  faith 
of  the  rabbi  as  teacher  not  only  of  reli- 
gious truths,  but  also  as  an  inspirer  of 
moral  action.  None  who  knew  him  can 
deny  that  he  fulfilled  his  task  as  rabbi 
splendidly  and  impressively,  and  it  is 
indeed  an  honor  to  have  known  a  man  of 
his  nobility  of  spirit. 


September  16,  1969 

A  LETTER  PROM  SOT.  DON  ALEX- 
ANDER, USMC,  RETIRED 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OP   MIBSOtnU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  16,  1969 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Armed  Services, 
it  is  often  my  sad  duty  to  review  the  latest 
casualty  figures  compiled  from  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam. 

As  I  ponder  the  grim  statistics,  I  am 
well  aware  that  many  other  Americans 
will  read  these  same  figures  and  ask 
themselves  the  age-old  question,  "Have 
these  men  died  in  vain?" 

To  answer  that  question,  I  should  like 
to  offer  a  letter  that  I  recently  received 
from  Sgt.  Don  Alexander.  USMC,  retired, 
of  Ash  Orove,  Mo, 

Sergeant  Alexander,  a  father,  and  a 
foi-mer  member  of  the  1st  Marine  Divi- 
sion, wounded  in  action  in  Vietnam,  has 
written  with  such  simple  eloquence,  that 
I  sought  and  received  iiis  consent  to  have 
the  letter  printed  so  that  it  might  be 
shared  with  others. 

Tlie  letter  follows: 

Ash  Grove,  Mo. 
Congressman  Dprward  G    Hall, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  take  this  time  to  write  you  a 
letter  of  appreciation  for  the  Job  you  are 
doing  in  Washington.  I  pray  for  guidance  for 
you  in  the  decisions  you  help  make  that  have 
such  a  great  effect  on  our  country.  As  I  think 
about  these  things,  my  mind  goes  back  to 
times  and  places  that  have  real  significant 
meaning  for  me  personally.  I  know  that  you 
are  fully  aware  of  the  uncountable  sacrifices 
American  men  have  made  for  this  country, 
but  I  just  want  to  share  with  you  my  ap- 
preciation that  I  have  for  the  untold  sacri- 
fices our  fellow  cotmtrymen  have  made  and 
are  making  right  now. 

I  served  with  the  First  Marine  Division  in 
Vietnam  and  was  wounded  and  partially 
disabled  while  serving  with  them  Tlie 
memories  I  have  sometimes  haunt  me  and 
when  I  see  people  laughing  and  enjoying 
themselves  I  want  to  go  up  to  them  and 
ask  them,  "Do  you  remember  so  and  so;  were 
you  there  when  he  died?  Do  you  remember 
how  he  loved  life  and  wanted  to  live?"  I  cer- 
tainly don't  want  to  inject  any  unneeded 
sorrow^  into  anyone's  life.  All  I  ask  is  that 
they  please  remember  the  sacrifices  that 
others  have  made  and  are  making  right  now, 
so  that  they  are  privileged  to  laugh  and 
hold  their  children  in  their  arms.  I  have 
children  too.  but  I  am  never  able  to  hold 
my  children  in  my  arms  without  thinking  of 
the  boys  who  will  never  be  able  to  hold  a 
child  in  their  arms,  or  I  never  look  upon  my 
little  boy's  face  without  picturing  in  my 
mind  the  face  of  a  young  Marine  as  he  lay 
dying,  and  thinking  to  myself  that  some- 
time, somewhere,  that  young  man  was  little 
and  loved  and  was  loved  in  return  and  here 
I  am  alive  and  enjoying  life  and  there  he 
Is.  silent  and  In  a  grave  with  only  his  loved 
ones  and  acquaintances  to  carry  on  his 
memory.  I  ask  myself,  "Did  he  die  in  vain?  "  I 
don't  think  so.  You  might  say  he  lives  In  me, 
because  when  I  think  of  him  and  others,  I 
am  filled  with  gratitude  and  appreciation 
and  it  pushes  me  on  to  take  advantage  of 
every  privilege  I  have,  but  at  the  same  time 
never  forget  the  cost  of  those  privileges.  You 
are  in  a  jKJsltlon  to  make  decisions  that 
affect  many  of  our  lives  and  I  know  that 
when  you  read  the  weekly  casualty  figures 
you  too  are  haunted  by  the  sight  of  more 
young  lives  tragically  ended.  I  must  say  to 
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3rou.  and  that  1b  the  reason  for  thla  letter. 
they  did  not  die  In  vain,  because  the  price 
they  paid,  the  total  of  which  Is  beyond  our 
meana  to  calculate,  purchases  for  others  all 
the  poBslbilltles  that  are  open  to  man  to  leam 
about  himself  and  his  world.  Tills  has  become 
almost  a  covenant  or  you  might  say  a  con- 
viction with  me. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter, 
this  Is  a  letter  of  appreciation,  but  it  also 
might  be  called  an  installment  payment  for  a 
debt  I  owe  to  ones  who  will  never  directly 
receive  any  compensation  for  the  tremendous 
expenditure  they  made. 
Respectfuly  yours. 

Sgt.  Don  W.  Alexander, 

USMC.  Retired. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPROVEMENT 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  16.  1969 

Mr,  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman 
o"^  the  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Earth  Resources  and  Population,  I  was 
verj'  much  encouraged  by  the  remarks 
of  Dr.  Lee  DuBridge.  Science  Adviser  to 
the  President,  made  before  the  American 
Chemical  Society  Symposium  on  Public 
Policy  Aspects  of  Environmental  Im- 
provement on  September  9. 

Dr.  DuBridge  said: 

In  recent  years  the  people  of  America  have 
become  keenly  and  somewhat  belatedly 
aware  of  the  inroads  which  our  kind  of 
living  makes  upon  our  environment.  As  we 
breathe  polluted  air,  as  we  observe  and  use 
polluted  water,  as  we  observe  colossal  moun- 
tains of  junk  and  waste,  and  as  we  see  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  open  spaces  and  rec- 
reational areas,  we  have  realized  that  the 
earth's  environmental  resources  are  limited. 
and  that  the  further  deterioration  of  the  en- 
vironment must  be  brought  to  a  halt. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  must  be 
recognized.  The  American  citizen  is  very 
much  aware  of  our  failure  to  manage  our 
environment.  Our  yotmg  adult  citizens 
are  frustrated  and  anxious  over  our  in- 
ability to  cope  with  this  ever-increasing 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  our  lives. 

The  National  Broadcasting  Co.  had  an 
excellent  program  last  Friday  evening 
entitled  "Who  Is  Killing  Lake  Erie?" 
Anyone  viewing  this  program  had  to  be 
sick  at  heart  in  seeing  how  badly  we 
have  treated  the  resources  that  God  has 
provided  for  us  to  sustain  our  lives. 

We  have  the  manpower,  the  tech- 
nologj'.  and  the  finances  to  attack  and 
correct  this  abuse  on  the  environment. 
Now  we  need  the  willpower  and  the 
courage  of  Government  at  all  levels,  in- 
dustrj',  and  our  educational  institutions 
to  exert  the  leadership  necessary  to  solve 
these  problems  and  to  commit  ourselves 
to  excellence  in  the  execution  of  action. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members,  I  sub- 
mit Dr.  DuBridge 's   statement   for   the 
Record  : 
Remarks  by  Dr.   Leb   A.   Di-Bridge.   Science 

Adviser   to  the   President,   at   the   Stm- 

POSlrM  ON  PtTBLlC  POLICT  ASPECTS  Or  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL Improvement — American 
Chemical  Society,  September  9,  1969.  Nrw 
York,  NY. 

I  am  deUghted  that  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society  hae  arranged  this  symposium  on 
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one  of  the  moat  Important  complex  of  prob- 
lems that  facee  not  only  America,  but  the 
entire  world  at  this  time.  And  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  most  enthusiastically  for  the 
magnificent  report  on  the  environment  that 
you  have  recently  published.  It  will  be  a  guide 
book  for  our  efforts  in  this  field  for  years  to 
come.  I  prepared  the  following  remarks  before 
I  had  received  a  copy  of  the  rep)ort  You  will 
forgive  me,  I  hope,  if  they  now  seem  a  bit 
redundant. 

The  human  race  has  evolved  on  a  planet 
which  provides  the  ilnd  of  environment 
which  makes  possible  those  physical  and 
chemical  reactions  which  nave  given  rise  to 
life.  As  we  look  at  the  moon  and  at  the  other 
planets  in  our  solar  system,  we  see  Indeed 
that  the  earth  has  provided  a  very  tinusual 
environment,  and  it  now  seems  probable  that 
it  is  the  only  planet  in  the  solar  system  which 
can  support  life. 

The  earth  possesses,  among  other  things, 
approximately  the  right  temperature  so  that 
complex  molecules  can  be  built,  will  t>e  rea- 
sonably stable,  and  will  undergo  chemical 
reactions  at  reasonable  rat«s.  These  things 
are  not  pKDsslble  at  very  low  or  very  high  tem- 
peratures. 

The  earth  also  possesses  great  quantiiies  of 
water,  a  viable  atmosphere  and  many  avail- 
able forms  of  the  essential  c  lemlcnl  elements 
and  compounds  which  go  to  make  up  living 
things. 

Within  this  environment,  life  has  evolved 
over  a  jjerlod  of  a  billion  or  more  years,  and 
the  number  of  living  things  has  multiplied  so 
rapidly  that  it  seems  as  though  life  itself  is 
destined  to  despoil  or  render  unuseable  the 
very  things  in  the  environment  that  have 
made  life  possible. 

Clearly,  the  human  being  is  the  one  form 
of  life  that  is  making  the  greatest  inroads  on 
the  enrtronment.  In  the  Industrial  society 
which  man  has  built  he  uses  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  earth  at  a  colossal  rate,  and 
to  a  large  extent  converts  these  resources  to 
unuseable  forms,  thus  producing  vast  quan- 
tities of  waste  materials  which  must  go  into 
the  atmosphere,  into  the  wat,er  or  onto  or 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  'and.  In  recent 
years  the  people  of  America  have  become 
keenly  and  somewhat  belatedly  aware  of  the 
inroads  which  our  kind  of  living  makes  upon 
our  environment.  As  we  breathe  polluted  air, 
as  we  observe  and  use  polluted  water,  as  we 
observe  colossal  mountains  of  junk  and 
waste,  and  as  we  see  the  rapid  disappearance 
of  open  spaces  and  recreational  areas,  we 
have  realized  that  the  earth's  enrtronmental 
resources  are  limited,  and  that  the  further 
deterioration  of  the  environment  must  be 
brought  to  a  halt. 

This,  of  course,  is  easier  said  than  done. 
In  order  to  live  at  all.  and  especially  to  live 
in  the  way  to  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed, we  must  use  oxygen  and  convert  it 
into  carbon  dioxide  to  maintain  life  and  to 
provide,  through  combustion  of  fuels,  the 
energy  that  we  require  In  such  huge  quanti- 
ties for  domestic  and  industrial  purposes. 

We  must  also  use  water  in  huge  quanti- 
ties, and  although  we  do  not  normally  de- 
stroy the  molecules  themselves,  we  con- 
taminate the  water  with  all  sorts  of  organic 
and  inorganic  waste  materials  Our  civiliza- 
tion cannot  get  along  without  coal  and  oil 
and  copper  and  iron  and  a  host  of  other 
materials  which  we  extract  in  huge  quanti- 
ties from  the  earth's  crust.  We  must  plant 
crops  for  food,  we  must  grow  and  cut  trees, 
and  we  must,  over  an  ever-larger  fraction 
of  the  earth's  surface,  replace  the  natural 
environment  by  a  man-made  one. 

To  ask  human  beings  to  stop  altering 
their  environment  or  using  it,  would  be  to 
ask  them  to  cease  living.  Human  beings 
evolved  because  of  the  earth's  environment, 
they  live  off  the  environment,  and  in  living 
they  inevitably  change  It.  The  question, 
therefore.  Is  not  how  shall  we  cease  to  use 
or   change  our  ennronment.   but   how  can 
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we  avoid  despoiling  and  degrading  it,  and 
how  can  we  reverse  those  habits  and  proce- 
dures which  now  contaminate  our  air.  our 
water  and  our  landscape.  This  Is  not  a  sim- 
ple matter.  I  recently  received  a  letter  from 
a  very  earnest,  but  very  angry,  woman  who 
demanded  to  know  why  the  President  did 
not  insist  that  Congress  pass  a  law  prohibit- 
ing anyone  in  the  country  from  polluting 
the  air  or  the  water.  I  was  forced  to  inform 
that  good  lady  that  If  such  a  law  were  passed, 
she  would  have  to  immediately:  (a)  stop 
driving  her  car;  (b)  stop  turning  on  the 
furnace  in  her  home  when  cold  weather 
arrived;  (c)  stop  buying  many  chemicals, 
domestic  appliances  or  industrial  products 
because  most  of  the  companies  which  make 
such  products  would  automatically  be  closed 
down.  Our  whole  economy  would,  In  fact, 
be  brought  to  a  halt. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest 
that  the  problem  is  a  hopeless  one.  I  do 
suggest  that  it  will  take  the  best  resoxirces 
of  science  and  technology  and  the  best  in- 
struments of  economics,  finance  and  govern- 
ment to  slow  down  and  eventually  reverse 
the  processes  which  do  degrade  the  envi- 
ronment. 

The  national  concern  over  this  problem 
Is  reflected- -in  most  state  legislatures,  most 
city -and  oeunty  government  agencies,  and 
certainly  In  the  Federal  Government,  both 
In  the  Legislative  and  Executive  branches. 

Reflecting  the  national  concern,  as  well  as 
his  own  concern.  President  Nixon  as  one  of 
his  first  acts  after  the  Inauguration,  re- 
quested me  as  hij  Science  Adviser  to  develop 
machinery  for  establishing  at  Cabinet  level 
an  Environmental  Quality  Council  of  which 
he  would  be  the  active  chairman.  The  net  re- 
sult was  that  on  Mav  29th  of  this  year  the 
President  Issued  an  Executive  Order  estab- 
lishing this  Council  consisting  of  himself  as 
Chairman,  the  Vice  President,  and  several 
of  the  most  cognizant  Cabinet  officers  as 
members.  He  asked  me  to  serve  as  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  and  directed  my  office  to  pro- 
vide staff  support  for  the  Council,  collab- 
orating wirh  the  staffs  of  other  government 
agencies  and  departments.  The  Council  is 
now  hard  at  work  It  has  had  two  meetings, 
the  most  receiit  one  being  at  the  Western 
White  House  in  San  Clemente,  California. 

The  Environmental  Quality  Council  has  a 
number  of  Important  functions:  1)  to 
stimulate  and  coordinate  activities  in  all 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  aimed 
at  halting  the  degradation  of  the  environ- 
mental and  improving  its  quality;  2)  to  enlist 
the  cooperation  of  state  and  local  government 
agencies  and  to  stimulate  their  activities 
toward  these  same  ends;  3)  to  carry  out 
studies  and  formulate  recommendations  to 
the  President,  to  the  Congress  or  to  state  and 
local  governments  aimed  toward  environ- 
mental improvement;  4)  to  study  the  budget- 
ary problems  inherent  in  carrying  out  these 
functions. 

At  its  first  meetings  the  Council  has  de- 
cided to  give  attention  to  the  following  mat- 
ters: 1|  air  pollution;  2)  water  pollution;  3) 
avoiding  contamination  and  dispoilation  of 
the  land;  4>  enhancing  facilities  for  outdoor 
recreation;  5)  maintaining  and  enhancing 
natural  beauty  in  our  cities  and  our  rural 
areas;  6 1  a  reduction  of  unwelcome  or  harm- 
ful noise;  and  such  other  matters  as  improve 
the  healthfulness  and  pleasantness  of  the 
environment. 

Obviously,  the  Council  will  not  suddenly 
find  sweeping  solutions  to  all  these  problems. 
We  must  focus  one  by  one  on  the  issues  that 
are  important  and  try  to  evolve  solutions  that 
are  both  effective  and  feasible. 

One  of  our  first  efforts  has  been  in  the  field 
of  air  pollution  produced  by  automotive 
vehicles.  Automobiles  are  not,  of  course,  the 
sole  source  of  air  pollution,  but  they  are  a 
large  source,  and  in  many  cities  such  as  Los 
Angeles  they  are  the  principal  source.  Auto- 
mobiles powered  by  gasoline  internal  com- 
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bustlon  engines  emit  into  the  atmosphere 
unburned  hydrocarbons,  nitrogen  oxides  and 
carbon  monoxide,  which  in  various  combina- 
tions react  in  the  atmosphere  under  the 
influence  of  sunlight  to  cause  a  typical  smog 
blanket. 

California  has  taken  the  lead  In  stimulat- 
ing the  development  of  mechanisms  to  reduce 
the  emission  of  these  polluting  substances 
from  automobiles.  Cars  now  produced  and 
sold  in  California  must  emit  not  more  than 
180  parta  per  million  of  Unburned  hydro- 
carbons compared  to  the  900  parts  per  million 
emitted  by  cars  produced  before  1966.  The 
Federal  Oovernment  will  impose  these  stand- 
ards nation-wide  in  1970.  In  the  meantime, 
California  has  provided  that  after  1972  the 
hydrocarl>on  emissions  shall  be  reduced  to 
120  parts;  per  million.  I  would  expect  that 
federal  stpndards  would  follow  the  California 
lead. 

Unfortunately,  imposing  such  standards  on 
new  automobiles  does  not  instantly  solve 
the  problem.  The  average  life  of  a  car  is 
10  to  12  years  before  it  is  consigned  to  the 
junk  pilej  Thus,  it  would  be  1980  before  the 
new  regulations  take  ftiU  effect  in  reducing 
smog. 

Howevef.  it  is  already  clear  that  these 
standards  do  not  go  nearly  far  enough.  The 
number  Of  automobiles  is  increasing  and 
the  number  of  miles  driven  per  car  per  day  Is 
increasing.  Hence  the  total  tonnage  of  pollu- 
tants emitted  to  the  air  by  the  automobile 
will  after  1980  start  to  increase  again.  Wholly 
new  techtiologles  are  now  being  sought  to 
take  care  of  this  situation.  There  must  be 
radical  injprovements  in  the  gasoline  engine 
eliminating  not  only  hydrocarbons  but  also 
nitrogen  oxides  and  carbon  monoxide  or 
else  quite  new  forms  of  automobile  engines 
will  have  to  be  developed  which  have  non- 
polluting  qualities. 

At  the  San  Clemente  meeting  of  the  En- 
vironmeixtal  Quality  Council  about  two  dozen 
vehicles  ^)uilt  by  various  companies  were 
demonstrated  which  moved  substantially  in 
this  direction.  Some  of  these  involved  modi- 
fication o<  a  substantial  nature  to  the  stand- 
ard gasolUie  engine.  Others  involved  the  use 
of  steam  turbines,  gas  turbines  and  various 
forms  of  electric  propulsion.  The  Federal 
Governmtot  plans  to  provide  additional 
funds  to  finance  the  more  rapid  development 
of  these  technologies.  Unfortunately,  again 
the  time  constant  is  long.  Even  if  a  well- 
engineerefi,  reliable  and  economic  uncon- 
ventional automobile  were  available  today, 
it  would  tpke  years  before  the  industry  could 
be  produOing  the  ten  million  a  year  which 
the  American  market  is  or  soon  will  be  ab- 
sorbing. And  again  it  will  take  another  ten 
years  to  get  the  old  cars  off  the  roads,  streets 
and  highways. 

However,  progress  is  being  made,  and  I 
hope  that)  every  research  and  development 
laboratory  in  the  country  concerned  with 
propulsion  devices  or  fuels  will  accelerate 
their  research  in  this  area. 

The  problem  of  water  pollution  is  also  high 
on  our  agenda.  Pollution  of  our  streams  and 
lakes  conies  from  many  sources  such  as 
sewage,  garbage,  flood  and  drainage  waters 
and  the  effluents  from  Industrial  plants. 

A  committee  of  the  Environmental  Qualitv 
Council  is  studying  the  problem  of  how  to 
stimulate  all  local  communities  to  install 
more  adequate  sewage  treatment  facilities. 
We  are  studying  ways  to  stimulate  regional 
action  in  such  areas  as  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
the  Great  Lakes,  the  Hudson  River  Valley, 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  other  areas  where 
many  communities  and  even  several  states 
are  involved. 

In  most  water  pollution  problems  no 
brand  new  technology  is  necessarily  involved. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  all  we  need  to  do  is 
simply  "pass  a  law."  However,  no  federal 
or  other  law  will  compel  a  community  to 
impose  taxes  and  issue  bonds  to  build  sewage 
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treatment  plants.  The  citizens  of  all  parts 
of  the  country  wust  be  aroused  and  insist 
that  their  local  governments  do  precisely 
this.  A  suddenly  Imposed  law  prohibiting 
the  discharge  of  any  industrial  wastes  would 
put  a  host  of  Industrial  companies  out  of 
business.  In  some  cases  the  cost  of  adequate 
treatment  of  industrial  effluents  may  be  very 
high  Indeed.  Clearly  we  must  consider  the 
problem  which  arises  if  local  regulations 
require  one  company  to  stop  its  eflduents 
while  a  competing  company  in  another  Juris- 
diction on  the  same  river  or  lake  is  not  sub- 
ject to  a  similar  regulation  Clearly,  to  be 
good  citizens,  every  industrial  company  in 
the  covmtry  which  discharges  wastes  into  a 
stream,  river,  or  lake,  or  even  into  the  ocean, 
must  at  once  begin  investigating  ways  to 
remove  harmful  or  polluting  or  dirty  mate- 
rials from  its  liquid  effluents.  The  Environ- 
mental Quality  Council  will  study  ways  by 
which  this  process  can  be  accelerated 
through  federal  criteria  and  through  local. 
state  and  federal  regulations. 

Obviously,  time  do^s  not  permit  me  to  de- 
cribe  other  studies  and  activities  under  way 
in  the  rnvlronmental  Quality  Council.  I  can 
assure  you  that  many  major  national  prob- 
lems are  under  intensive  study,  and  we  hope 
as  the  months  and  years  go  by  that  through 
research,  through  public  opinion,  through 
legislation  at  all  levels,  this  nation  can  begin 
to  bring  its  environmental  problems  under 
more  adequate  control. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  continuously 
emphasize  that  the  environment  is  cvei-y- 
bodys  business.  Practically  everyone  drives 
a  car  and  everyone  produces  waste  products 
which  must  be  disposed  of.  Millions  of  cit- 
izens still  vote  against  bonds  for  improving 
sewage  treatment  facilities  or  they  protest 
an  increase  In  taxes  for  the  purposes  of  more 
effective  disposal  of  garbage.  Junk  and  other 
solid  wastes.  We  have  always  in  the  past 
adopted  the  cheapest  method  of  disposing 
of  wastes,  discharging  them  into  the  atmos- 
phere or  the  water,  or  strewing  them  on  the 
surface  of  the  land.  The  cheapest  wav  is  no 
longer  the  best  way  and  no  longer  a  tolerable 
way.  Make  no  mistake  about  it.  billions  upon 
billions  of  dollars  of  private,  municipal.  .';tate 
and  federal  funds  will  be  required  to  cope 
fully   with   enxironmental    problems. 

The  American  Chemical  Society  has  taken 
the  lead  in  setting  forth  the  technical  prob- 
lems in  this  area.  You  have  recognized  that 
the  political  and  economic  problems  are  uni- 
versal. Our  Environmental  Quality  Council 
will  work  hard  on  these  problems,  but  it  will 
need  the  understanding  and  collaboration  of 
every  segment  of  otir  society. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  EDWARD  A 
KELLY  OF  ILLINOIS 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  16.  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  indeed  saddened  to  learn 
of  the  passing  of  my  friend,  the  Honor- 
able Edward  A,  Kelly  of  Chicago,  who 
for  14  years  represented  the  people  of 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
Illinois.  Although  we  served  only  one 
term  and  part  of  another  here  together. 
Eddie  and  I  became  fast  friends  and  that 
friendship  continued  over  the  many  en- 
suing years.  Unfortunately,  his  late  years 
were  marked  by  serious  illness  but  they 
were  softened  by  the  warm  care  of  his 
wonderful  wife,  Rosemary,  Thinking 
back  over  all  the  good  times  we  had  to- 
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gether  I  can  only  say  that  I  will  sorely 
miss  a  triily  good  friend,  Mrs.  Rooney 
joins  me  in  extending  to  his  loving  wife, 
Rosemary,  and  his  family  oiir  prayers 
and  deepest  sympathy. 


TRASH:    OUR   $3  BILLION  PROBLEM 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF    RHODE    ISl-AND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  16,  1969 

Mr.  TIERNAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
few  more  important  problems  that  we 
will  deal  with  in  this,  or  any  future 
Congress,  than  that  of  devising  new  and 
more  effective  means  of  solid  waste  dis- 
posal. I  have  spoken  out  many  times  with 
regard  to  the  potential  impact  that  this 
problem  could  very  well  have  on  our  way 
of  life. 

Three  excellent  newspaper  articles 
have  recently  appeared  which  touch 
upon  the  seriousness  of  this  critical  area 
of  environmental  control.  Two  of  the 
articles  are  from  the  Boston  Globe.  The.se 
articles  point  out  the  problems  that 
smaller  governmental  units  face  with 
regard  to  trash  collection,  its  costs  and 
effectiveness. 

The  other  article  is  from  the  New 
York  Daily  News  and  it  pinpoints  the 
growing  problems  of  litter  in  the  coun- 
tryside. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  only  to  read 
these  articles,  but  to  focus  more  of  their 
energy  in  this  problem-laden  area: 
Trash:  Our  $3  Billion  Problem;  Collection 

AND    Disposal    Far    Behind    the    Times 
(By  James  B.  A>Tes) 

Waste  collection  and  disposal  cost  the 
American  public  $3  billion  each  year,  with 
the  people  of  eastern  Massachusetts  alone 
shelling  out  $15  million. 

Although  this  figure  continues  to  rise  as 
Americans  toss  out  more  refuse,  collection 
and  disposal  methods  remain  woefully  out 
of  date. 

About  80  percent  of  the  $3  billion  goes 
for  collection  where  present  techniques  "are 
little  better  than  horse-and-buggy  systems 
with  gasoline  driven  engines."  A  report  to 
the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology declared. 

The  remainder  of  the  cost  Is  for  disposal, 
which  today  is  practiced  on  a  19th  century 
level  with  obnoxious  open  dumps  and  air- 
polluting  incinerators,  according  to  a  re- 
cent Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
report  on  solid  waste  disposal. 

Although  experts  continually  stress  that 
costs  can  be  cut  only  throtigh  regional  dis- 
posal programs,  no  regional  waste  disposal 
districts  have  been  set  up  in  Massachusetts 
since  legislation  was  passed  in  1965  author- 
izing their  formation. 

Support  for  regional  programs  was  de- 
clared in  the  MIT.  study  presented  in  a. 
September  1968  meeting  chaired  by  Prof. 
John  P.  Collins,  former  mayor  of  Boston, 
which  stated  ■in  solid-waste  management 
tliere  appears  to  be  overwhelming  cost  ad- 
vantages in  being  big." 

■'Facilities  of  several  types  which  handle 
2000  tons  per  day  seam  capable  of  brlng-ng 
the  treatment  or  disposal  cost  to  below  $5 
per  ton,  after  collection  and  delivery.  Urban 
areas  handling  200  tons  per  day  have  diffi- 
culty in  disposing  of  their  waste  at  a  real 
cost  of  less  than  $10  per  ton.  These  are  the 
economic    incentives    to    the    loss    of    some 


sovereignty  Into  larger  groupings,"  the  re- 
port stated. 

Speaking  l>efore  a  Federal  subcommittee 
on  air  and  water  pollution  chaired  by  Sen. 
Edmund  Muskie  (D-Malne)  last  April  in  Bos- 
ton, John  C.  Collins,  director  of  the  state 
Health  Department's  Division  of  Environ- 
ment Health  said: 

"Generally,  municipal  officials  have  chosen 
to  delay  action  leading  to  appropriations 
necessary  for  acquisition  and  operation  of 
modern  sanitary  facllitleB  for  solid  waste 
disposal,  waiting  for  someone  else  to  shoul- 
der their  responsibilities  or  for  technology  of 
the  year  2000." 

"As  a  result."  Collins  warned,  "the  time 
of  crisis  is  at  hand,  we  have  no  further  time 
to  delay,  action  must  be  taken  to  provide  the 
rapid  but  orderly  development  on  a  regional 
basis  of  solid  waste  disposal  facilities  to  re- 
place the  overfilled  insanitary  open  dumps 
and  some  of  the  underdeslgned  and  now 
antiquated  lAiunlclpal  incinerators  now  In 
vise. 

"There  is  doubt  that  regional  dispo,saI  fa- 
cilities rather  than  individual  facilities  are 
more  economical  The  economies  which  go 
along  with  Increase  in  size  of  these  facili- 
ties cannot  be  Ignored." 

A  $200,000  study  of  waste  disposal  In  East- 
ern Massachusetts  by  the  Metropolitan  Area 
Planning  Council  concluded  that  construc- 
tion of  nine  regional  Incinerators  and  eight 
sanitary  landfills  would  cost  the  79  partici- 
pating commtmlties  almost  $4  a  ton  less  than 
if  they  continued  to  go  it  alone  building  sep- 
arate facilities. 

This  would  mean  an  annual  cost  saving  to 
the  communities  for  disposing  the  present 
2.650,000  tons  of  waste  generated  in  the  area 
of  $10,600,000.  The  saving  when  refuse  Is 
expected  to  climb  to  4.900.000  tons  In  1990 
comes  to  $19,600,000. 

With  I'xperts  pointing  out  the  lower  costs 
of  regional  disposal  programs  and  elected  of- 
ficials such  as  Gov  Sargent  warning  that 
eastern  Massach  jsetts  "today  faces  the  lit- 
eral possibility  of  being  buried  in  its  own 
trash  by  1970."  why  do  communities  con- 
tinue to  drag  their  feet? 

Tlie  reasons  appear  to  be;  fear  of  the  loss 
of  taxable  land  by  the  community  selected 
for  the  site  of  a  regional  disposal  facility; 
fear  of  fumes  and  rats;  fear  of  children's 
safety  along  the  truck  routes  serving  a  re- 
gional facility;  fear  of  the  loss  or  dilution 
of  home  rule. 

A  classic  example  of  the  failure  of  com- 
munities •  ->  get  together  when  faced  with  a 
public  health  emergency  involved  eight  cities 
and  towns  north  of  Boston. 

In  October  1967.  Chelsea,  Everett,  Maiden. 
Melrose.  Revere,  Saugus,  Stoneham  and 
Wakefield  were  among  the  15  communities 
dumping  some  900.000  tons  of  refuse  each 
year  in  a  Saugus  salt  marsh  owned  and 
operated  by  the  M.  DeMatteo  Construction 
Co.  of  Qulncy  as  a  dump. 

Following  the  picketing  of  the  dtunp  that 
Summer  by  mothers  wheeling  baby  carriages 
who  protested  the  stench  and  rats  from  the 
dump,  Saugus  officials  notified  the  state 
Dept.  of  Public  Health— which  itself  had 
declared  the  dump  a  public  health  menace 
as  early  as  1963 — of  their  intention  to  revoke 
DeMatteo's  permit  to  operate  the  dump. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  available  dumping  space 
in  the  eight,  highly-developed  communities 
and  restrictions  on  further  filling  of  the  salt 
marsh  by  the  state  Dept.  of  Natural  Re- 
sources because  of  its  importance  as  a  breed- 
ing ground  for  commercial  and  sport  fish, 
the  state  health  department  "held  a  con- 
ference with  officials  of  all  agencies  using 
the  dump  to  discuss  plans  or  alternatives 
for  solid  waste  disposal  In  the  various  com- 
munities using  the  dump,"  Vartkes  K. 
Karaian.  a  department  senior  sanitary  en- 
gineer said. 

'The    communities    were    advised    of    the 


serious  nature  of  their  problem  and  the 
need  to  seek  out  solutions.  "  Karaian  added. 

However,  on  Sept.  6.  1967.  the  Saugus 
health  board  held  a  public  hearing  and  voted 
to  close  the  dump  by  Oct  7  Tlie  Solid  'Waste 
Association  of  Massachusetts,  representing 
commercial  waste  haulers,  ran  large  ads  in 
Boston's  newspaper  addressed  to  "The  Citi- 
zens of  Greater  Boston  and  to  Our  Busy 
Legislators : " 

"On  Oct  7.  by  order  of  the  Saugus  Board 
of  Health,  the  only  public  dump  In  the 
Metropolitan  Area  will  be  closed.  As  of  Mon- 
day, Oct.  9,  there  will  be  no  place  to  dump 
the  privately  contracted  rubbish  of  the 
Metropolitan  Area  Greater  Boston  will  be 
on  its  way  to  becoming  one  giant  dump." 

Gov.  John  A.  Volpe,  acting  on  this  plea 
and  a  petition  from  the  communities  using 
Saugus  dump,  declared  a  public  emergency 
existed  with  the  lack  of  dumping  space  pos- 
ing a  health  threat  to  the  people  of  metro- 
politan Boston,  the  first  emergency  of  its 
kind  declared  In  Massachusetts. 

Acting  on  Volpe's  declaration,  the  Suffolk 
Superior  Court  issued  a  preliminary  injunc- 
tion against  the  Saugus  health  board  and 
ordered  the  dump  to  be  kept  op)en  tinder  the 
supervision  of  the  state  health  department. 

Several  extensions  for  the  operation  of  the 
Saugus  dump  have  been  granted  since  that 
time,  the  latest  on  May  19.  1969.  when  an- 
other extension  was  granted  by  the  court 
until  Nov   19,  1969. 

But  what  regional  action  has  the  com- 
munities using  the  Saugus  dump  taken  since 
the  local  health  board  moved  to  close  it  two 
years  ago?  None, 

On  July  20,  1968.  the  legislature  passed  a 
law  directing  the  state  Dept.  of  Public  Works 
to  construct  a  $6  million  incinerator  in 
Melrose  serving  a  regional  solid  waste  dis- 
posal district  comprised  of  Chelsea.  Everett. 
Maiden.  Melrose.  Revere,  Saugus.  Stoneham 
and  Wakefield. 

The  law  required  the  consent  of  an  ad- 
visory board  of  representatives  from  each 
of  the  eight  cities  and  towns  before  ground 
could  be  broken. 

After  months  of  debate,  Melrose  withdrew 
from  the  plan  In  April  1969.  because  •  •  • 
reach  agreement  over  Melrose's  two  condi- 
tions; that  the  city  receive  8250,000  annually 
from  the  other  cities  and  towns  to  compen- 
sate for  the  land  being  taken  off  the  tax  rolls, 
and  that  Melrose  be  allowed  tp  control  the 
growth  of  the  plant. 

Before  Melrose  withdrew  from  the  plan 
and  killed  the  Incinerator — at  least,  for  the 
present — Daniel  S.  Horgan,  chief  engineer 
of  the  D.P.W.  declared:  "It  may  well  be  the 
pioneer  project  for  future  programs." 

He  fiolnted  out  that  the  law  directed  the 
D.P.W.  to  construct  the  incinerator  in  Mel- 
rose as  a  result  of  "regional  study  which  as- 
certained that  Melrose  was  not  only  suitably 
located  for  this  purpose  but  also  agreeable 
to  making  a  site  available." 

Horgan  said  that  once  the  D.PW.  com- 
pleted the  $6  million  Incinerator,  it  would  be 
turned  over  to  the  eight-community  district 
which  would  "assume  responsibility  for  its 
future  operation  and  maintenance." 

He  said  that,  under  the  law,  "the  cost  of 
operating,  maintaining  and  amortizing  the 
debt  incurred  for  the  construction  of  the 
facility  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  cities 
and  towns  which  are  serviced  by  It— and 
charges  shall  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
extent  to  wlilch  they  are  used  No  part  of  any 
deficit  is  to  be  borne  by  the  Commonwealth 
in  the  language  of  this  bill." 

Horgan  said,  "the  enormous  cost  to  build 
such  an  incinerator  system,  even  for  the 
smaller  suburban  regions  would  seem  to  pre- 
clude the  likelihood  that  any  city  or  town 
would  go  it'  alone.  The  foregone  conclusions 
are  that  communities  will  need  to  band  to- 
gether in  order  to  stay  in  the  lead  In  their 
unceasing  race  against  trash.  Systematic  rub- 
bish disposal  has  become  an  expensive  part 
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of  OUT  every  day  lives,  and  the  problems  It 
presents  must  be  faced — and  solved — for 
they  are  constantly  becoming  more  acute." 

But,  despite  Hoigan's  optimism  over  the 
future  of  the  regional  approach  to  solid 
wastes,  until  this  year,  several  bills  calling 
lor  the  D.P.W.  to  set  up  regional  districts 
statewide  and  for  the  Metropolitan  District 
Commission  to  establish  a  district  including 
79  cities  and  towns  in  eastern  Massachusetts 
have  failed. 

Both  bills  w,pre  defeated  largely  because  of 
the  debate  over  whether  the  D  P.W.  should 
do  the  Job  across  the  state  or  the  M.D.C. 
should  do  it  in  eastern  Massachusetts.  In- 
volved In  this  debate  was  the  sensitive  ques- 
tion of  a  community's  voice  in  a  regional  pro- 
gram concerning  site  selection  and 
budgeting. 

In  December  1967.  Robert  L.  Tasi,  then 
commissioner  of  the  State  Dept.  of  Natural 
Resources  and  now  a  top  aide  to  Gov.  Sarg- 
ent, tried  to  persuade  representatives  of  the 
Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  to  drop 
their  supfxjrt  for  a  regional  program  In  which 
an  advisory  board  made  up  of  the  cities  and 
towns  in  the  district  would  approve  the  loca- 
tion of  disposal  facilities  and  the  district's 
budget.     •    - 

"A-  twO'.jMkge  bill  has  been  drafted  which 
gives  the  state  Dept.  of  Public  Works  a  full 
and  free  hand  to  dispose  of  waste.  We  pro- 
pose It  this  way  only  in  order  to  get  some- 
thing done,"  Yasi  said. 

"We  are  concerned  about  setting  up  an- 
other layer  of  government."  Tasi  declared, 
adding  that  an  advisory  board  would  compli- 
cate the  already  difficult  problem  of  site 
selection. 

Supporting  the  advisory  board  concept  was 
Robert  G.  Davidson,  executive  director  of  the 
planning  council,  who  said: 

"We  do  believe  that  the  cities  and  towns 
who  are  paying  for  it  shovild  be  part  of  the 
decision-making  process.  It  has  worked  in 
the  case  of  the  M.B.T.A.  (Massachusetts  Bay 
Transportation  Authority)  and  we  think  it 
will  work  here." 

Compromise  legislation,  which  Included 
many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Melrose  in- 
cinerator law  cited  by  the  DP  W.'s  Horgan 
earlier,  was  ptished  through  the  legislature 
this  year. 

It  gives  the  D.P.W.  an  almost  free  hand 
In  site  selection  In  establishing  regional  dis- 
posal districts,  but  allows  a  participating 
community  to  have  budget  approval 
authority. 

The  new  law  also  requires  the  Dept.  of 
Public  Health  to  approve  the  site  selec- 
tion and  the  plant  design  to  ensure  that  it 
incorpKjrates  the  latest  air  pollution  control 
technology. 

Site  selection  also  must  be  approved  by  the 
state  Dept.  of  Natural  Resources  which  is 
particularly  concerned  with  a  sanitary  land- 
fills' impact  on  open  space  and  wetlands. 

It  also  provides  for  payment  In  lieu  of  taxes 
tc  the  community  in  which  a  facility  is 
located. 

Although  it  has  only  received  an  initial 
funding  of  -$10  million,  conservationists  have 
hailed  the  new  law  as  a  start  to  reverse  the 
trend  of  the  state  slowly  being  buried  in  its 
own  trash. 

The  new  law,  however,  leaves  the  prob- 
lem of  collection  up  to  the  local  communities. 

To  solve  this  problem,  the  1968  M.I.T. 
study  recommended  that  paper  sacks  be  sub- 
stituted for  metal  and  plastic  trash  cans,  and 
"speedier  and  quiet"  trucks  now  used  in 
Germany  replace  the  noisy  compactor  trucks 
now  used  in  this  country. 

The  report  called  for  gar'oage  and  trash 
to  be  dumped  in  the  same  container,  the 
reverse  of  present  collection  practices  in 
Metropolitan  Boston  where  most  commu- 
nities collect  garbage  separately  which  is  then 
trucked  to  bog  farms  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
metropolitan  area. 

It  recommended   the  following  collection 
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operation:  "Householders  are  supplied  with 
two  paper  bags  of  about  30-gallons  capacity 
per  week  and  are  also  either  supplied  with, 
or  purchase  themselves  a  bag  support.  The 
bags  are  closed  when  full  and  taken  to  the 
curb  much  as  is  done  with  the  present  trash 
cans." 

"Collection  Is  greatly  speeded  up  because 
the  sacks  can  be  simply  thrown  into  the 
vehicle  hopper,  frequently  with  one  hand, 
while  the  loader  is  standliig  on  the  rear  or 
side  platform,"  the  report  said. 

The  report  declared  that  studies  have 
found  the  special  paper  bags  resistant  to 
water,  prevent  flies  from  being  attracted  to 
the  refuse  and  are  'fairly  resistant  to  rats.  " 

F^irther,  "there  is  no  spillage  so  that  streets 
are  cleaner;  the  householder  does  not  have 
to  return  bis  empty  trash  can  after  collection; 
the  presence  of  empty  trash  cans  and,  some- 
times, lldB  which  have  been  blown  by  the 
wind  all  over  the  streets  after  collection  is 
obviated;  and  the  health  hazard  provided 
by  the  foul  conditions  of  most  trash  cans  is 
eliminated.  " 

The  report  concluded  that  economic 
studies  "have  shown  that  the  cost  advantages 
of  the  speedup  in  collection  systems  alone 
more  than  pays  for  cost  of  the  bags,  so  that 
the  other  benefits  are  free." 

Suburbs'     Pboblem:     More     Trash,     Fewer 
Dumps,  Higher  Costs 

(By  Rachelle  Patterson) 

Along  with  Inflation  and  school  expansion, 
trash  collection  and  disposal  continue  to  be 
a  major  concern  of  ofBclals  in  Greater  Boston 
communities. 

Land  far  municipal  dumping  is  decreasing 
as  rapidly  as  the  rubbish  increases,  and  for 
some  cities  and  towns  the  situation  is  re- 
garded as  critical. 

Collection  costs  have  doubled,  and  In  some 
instances  tripled,  over  the  past  five  years. 

Committees  to  study  waste  disposal  meth- 
ods such  as  high-heat  incineration  and  sani- 
tary land  fill  are  sprouting  up  in  most  com- 
munities. Officials  are  aware  that  trash  col- 
lection and  its  disposition  are  services  that 
must  be  constantly  improved. 

Recently,  Gov.  Sargent  signed  a  bill  au- 
thorizing the  State  Department  of  Public 
Works  to  dispose  of  solid  waste,  a  measure 
aimed  at  helping  communities  which  suffer 
from  a  lack  of  adequate  facilities. 

The  bill  allows  latitude  in  selection  of  the 
type  of  facility  and  mode  of  operation  and 
permits  each  municipality  to  review  and  ap- 
prove budgets. 

Provisions  are  made  for  the  payment  in 
lieu  of  taxes  to  the  conununity  in  which  the 
facility  would  be  located. 

The  legislation  received  mixed  reactions. 

Assistant  Supt.  of  Public  Works  in  Stone- 
ham,  William  Reed,  commented  that  "any 
solution  Is  better  than  none — maybe  the 
state  has  the  answer." 

Stoneham  is  one  of  16  north-of-Boston 
customers  of  the  DeMatteo  Construction  Co. 
dump  in  Saugus,  which  threatens  to  close 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mayor  Walter  Kelllher  of  Maiden  is  more 
reserved  about  the  measure  and  feels  that 
the  state-operated  regional  incinerator, 
wou'd  create  a  traffic  problem  by  attracting 
trucks  through  local  thoroughfares. 

He  also  maintains  that  It  would  be  more 
costly  to  the  cities  and  towns  than  a 
privately-owned  operation. 

Melrose  Mayor  Thomas  Sullivan  said  a 
state-run  incinerator  would  undoubtedly  be 
very  large.  He  expressed  "sympathy  to  the 
city  or  town  that  would  be  burdened  with  a 
monster  which  could  consume  1200  tons 
dally." 

In  an  effort  to  beat  out  any  state  plan  to 
locate  an  incinerator  In  his  community, 
which  also  faces  a  crisis  if  the  Saugus  dump 
closes.  Mayor  Sullivan  headed  a  delegation 
of  local  officials  that  went  to  Dearborn, 
Mich.,  last  week  to  investigate  a  waste-melt- 
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Ing  operation  reputed  to  swallow  "even  en- 
gine blocks,"  leaving  a  minimal  residue. 

Making  the  trip  were  Mayors  Kelllher  of 
Maiden,  George  McCarthy  of  Everett,  George 
Colella  of  Revere.  Medford  Town  Manager 
Howard  Reed,  Boston  Public  Works  Com- 
missioner Joseph  Cosazea.  Earl  Anderson,  re- 
gional program  representative  for  the  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Agency,  and  George 
Winters  of  the  Melrose  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Works. 

A  plan  to  locate  a  450-ton,  eight-commu- 
nity regional  incinerator  in  Melrose,  made 
possible  through  pioneer  legislation  last  year, 
fell  through  several  months  ago  after  officials 
failed  to  agree  on  site  expansion  control  and 
remuneration  to  the  city. 

"Costs  for  trash  collection  in  Melrose  have 
tripled  In  the  fmst  two  years — we've  got  to 
do  something,  and  fast,"  Mayor  Sullivan  said. 

At  present,  trash  in  this  city  of  33.000  is 
picked  up  by  a  private  firm  every  two  weeks 
and  transported  to  the  Saugus  dump. 

Ideally,  the  mayor  would  like  to  construct 
a  small  Incinerator  and  ln\'ite  contiguous 
communities  as  customers  on  a  long-term 
basis. 

Methods  for  handling  trash  vary  among 
communities  surveyed  this  week. 

Towns  such  as  Andover.  Reading,  Weston, 
Wayland,  Lincoln.  Sudbury,  and  Cohasset 
provide  a  dumping  area  but  no  mtmiclpal 
collection  service. 

Residents  may  either  take  their  rubbish 
to  the  dump  or  privately  contract  to  have 
their  trash  removed. 

Community  dumping  facilities  In  these 
towns  are  usually  very  busy  on  weekends  and 
a  spokesman  for  the  Andover  Dep&rtmeet  of 
Public  Works  commented  that  "more  people 
can  be  seen  at  the  town  diunp  on  a  week-end 
than  at  any  town  meeting." 

Tom  Christopher  In  this  town  will  pick  up 
trash  for  $.85  per  average-sized  barrel  and 
transport  it  to  the  25-acre  sanitary  landfill 
area  now  reportedly  half  full. 

In  Reading,  there  are  10  acres  remaining 
to  be  filled  in  a  dump  which  ctirrently  costs 
$45,800  annually  to  operate  and  has  been 
open  since  1B32. 

Recent  town  meeting  action  approved 
$900,000  for  a  two-unit  incinerator  which 
would  accommodate  144  tons  per  24  hours. 

In  the  early  years,  nearby  communities 
will  be  Invited  to  participate  on  a  short-term 
contract  basis. 

In  Wayland,  Executive  Secretary  Norman 
Taylor  estimates  that  the  town  dump  is 
"good  for  another  two  years." 

He  said  tbere  is  a  committee  at  work  to 
study  a  plan  for  futtrre  rubbish  dispK>sal  and 
the  cost  to  operate  the  present  dump  is 
$40,000  per  year. 

Both  Weston  and  Lincoln  report  incinera- 
tion plans  still  at  the  talking  stage.  In  Sud- 
bury, the  t»wn  dump  Is  augmented  by  a 
"stump  dump"  located  several  miles  away, 
which  serves  as  a  repository  for  brush,  wood, 
and  other  non-household  debris. 

The  size  of  the  community  does  not  nec- 
essarily determine  the  extent  of  service. 

In  the  town  of  Manchester,  which  has  a 
population  of  4000.  trash  Is  picked  up  once 
a  week  by  private  collectors  on  contract  with 
the  town  at  a  cost  of  $104,700  for  three  years. 

Collectors  will  go  to  the  rear  of  the  prop- 
erty or  into  garages,  remove  the  rubbish,  and 
transport  it  to  the  20-acre   town  dump. 

Eight  barrels  per  family  are  allowed,  and 
the  town  is  charged  $20  for  each  new  dwell- 
ing per  year. 

Fred  Lane,  assistant  to  the  selectmen,  com- 
mented that  "we  believe  in  providing  a  good 
service  for  our  residents — we  do  not  Uke  trasli 
barrels  out  by  the  curb." 

In  Sharon,  where  the  population  is  ap- 
proximately 12,000,  trash  is  picked  up  once 
a  month  by  a  private  collector  under  town 
contract. 

Residents  are  allowed  four  barrels  or  100 
pounds  of  rubbish  and  they  can  take  trash 
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to  the  town  dump  by  displaying  a  sticker 
on  their  automobiles. 

"We've  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  outsiders 
using  our  dump,  therefore  residents  are  re- 
quired to  show  credentials  before  disposing 
rubbish,"  said  Mrs.  Josephine  Amorosino  of 
the  public  works  dei>artment. 

In  Weymouth,  Arthur  Bilodeau.  director 
of  public  works,  explained  that  town  trucks 
pick  up  rubbish  and  garbage  together  and 
whisk  them  off  to  a  four-year-old  incinerator 
which  leaves  10-20  percent  residue. 

Located  on  26  acres  of  land,  the  dump  area 
will  be  adequate  for  "50  more  years"  ac- 
cording to  Bilodeau. 

"We  provide  excellent  service,  stoves  and 
refrigerators  can  be  picked  up  by  telephon- 
ing our  office  and  salvagers  take  these  items 
out  of  town,"  he  explained. 

Bilodeau  said  items  such  as  sofas  are  re- 
duced in  size  by  machine  and  then  buried 
In  the  groimd. 

"There  isn't  any  burning  permitted  at  the 
dtimp,"  he  said. 

The  Weymouth  dlspvoeal  operations,  includ- 
ing collection,  cost  $320,000  annually,  accord- 
ing to  Bilodeau.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
tonnage  as  well  as  the  cofet  is  escalating. 

In  1966.  20,000  tons  were  disposed  of  at  a 
ooet  of  $244,000.  In  1968,  26.400  tons  were 
collected. 

A  $2.8  million  incinerator  consisting  of 
two  units,  each  with  a  120-ton  capacity,  is 
slated  to  become  operational  in  May,  1970.  in 
the  town  of  Bralntree. 

At  present,  the  33-acre  town  dump  re- 
ceives trash  collected  by  municipal  trvicks 
once  a  month. 

In  Revere,  rubbish  Is  collected  once  a  week 
at  curbside  under  a  three-year  contract  with 
a  private  firm  which  ooens  the  city  $165,000 
per  year,  a  15-20  percent  increase  over  two 
years  ago. 

There  are  no  restrictions  on  curbside  col- 
lection, and  even  cardboard  cartons  will  be 
picked  up. 

In  Lynn,  trash  is  deposited  in  a  four-acre 
sanitary  landfill  facility,  "good  for  another 
five  years,"  according  to  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Works  Commissioner  David  Phillips. 

Residents  may  have  up  to  four  barrels  col- 
lected once  a  week  by  municipally  operated 
trucks. 

Hopes  are  high  In  this  city  for  a  unique 
Incineration  project  in  conjunction  with  the 
General  Electric  Co. 

An  initial  Joint  grant  to  both  the  City  of 
Lynn  and  General  Electric  in  the  amount  of 
$51,000  was  awarded  in  July  by  the  U.S. 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Agency,  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  industry  coop- 
erating with  municipalities  for  refuse  dis- 
posal purpKDses. 

Phillips  said  the  awarding  of  this  grant 
takes  the  project,  talked  about  for  two  years, 
out  of  the  "concept  stage." 

The  obJecti\-es  of  this  special  type  of  in- 
cineration used  in  some  European  countries, 
is  to  burn  trash  in  combination  with  coal, 
oil  or  gas,  and  produce  electric  power. 

During  the  burning  process,  steam  is  pro- 
duced which  would  drive  turbines  and,  in 
turn,  produce  electricity. 

Neighboring  communities  such  as  Saugus 
would  be  invited  to  participate,  according  to 
the  Lynn  official. 

John  Spencer,  chairman  of  the  Saugus 
Board  of  Health,  said  trash  is  picked  up  once 
a  week  from  residents  by  a  private  collector 
under  contract  to  the  town. 

"We  encourage  the  use  of  plastic  trash  bags 
but  urge  meat  wrappers  not  be  included," 
Spencer  said. 

"We  do  not  have  a  leash  law.  but  there  has 
not  been  any  serious  problem  of  dogs  rip- 
ping bags." 

Saugus  has  its  own  dump  which  is  open 
one  and  one-half  days  per  week.  The  DeMat- 
teo dunap  is  located  here  and  the  town  seeks 
to  close  it  at  the  end  of  the  year  since  it 
has  long  reached  its  lateral  boundaries  and 
is  heading  skjrward  at  a  rapid  rate. 

The  City  of  Qulncy  has  adapted  its  trash 
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problem  to  local  resources  and  converted  two 
quarries  into  sanitary  landfill  opwratlona. 

The  present  facility,  constructed  last  Sum- 
mer, Is  300  feet  by  260  feet  and  170  feet  deep. 
Pumping  water  from  another  quarry,  located 
off  Wlllard  street  near  the  Southeast  express- 
way, will  start  in  two  weeks,  according  to 
John  Browne,  commissioner  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  works 

The  facility,  measuring  400  by  250  feet  and 
150  feet  deep,  is  slated  to  be  operational  by 
December. 

The  city  contracts  with  a  private  collector 
for  rubbish-disposal  at  a  cost  of  $400,000  per 
year. 

There  are  no  limitations  on  the  number 
of  barrels  a  resident  may  put  out,  but  com- 
mercial establishments  must  make  arrange- 
ments for  their  own  rubbish   removal. 

In  Peabody,  trash  is  collected  once  a  week 
by  a  private  firm  under  contract  to  the  city. 

Residents  as  well  as  the  collector  may  use 
the  sanitary  landfill  facility  as  long  as  auto- 
mobiles display  stickers. 

The  city  of  Newton  collects  rubbish  in  mu- 
nicipal trucks  once  a  week  for  residents  and 
twice  a  week  for  commercial  establishments. 

A  two-furnace,  500-ton,  24-hour  inciner- 
ator has  been  operational  since  1967  and  the 
disposal  site  for  residue  is  adequate  for  15-20 
more  years,  according  to  D.P.W.  spokesman. 

Country  Folk  Blaming  LrrrER  Pile-Up  on 
Those   Ctty    Slickers 
(By  Donald  Singleton) 

It's  a  narrow  two-lane  country  road,  and 
it  twists  tortuously  as  it  tries  to  follow  the 
ruggedly  contoured  shoreline  of  Lake  Hopat- 
cong,  and  It  rises  and  falls  sharply  as  it 
drops  down  into  beautiful  Berkshire  Valley 
in  the  rural  northwest  corner  of  New  Jersey. 

In  svimmer,  the  road  carries  thousands  of 
vacationers  to  and  from  sun-splashed  days  at 
the  lake,  one  of  Jersey's  most  popular  recrea- 
tion areas:  in  winter,  the  road  Is  a  quiet  main 
street  to  the  1.246  permanent  residents  of 
tiny  Mount  Arlington  Borough,  Morris 
County. 

But  look  beneath  the  leaves  down  there  in 
the  grass,  over  among  the  tree  trunks  .  .  . 
look  closer,  and  you'll  find  it  .  .  .  one  Coca 
Cola  can  .  .  .  one  beer  bottle  without  a  label 
.  .  .  one  soggy  Kool  clgaret  pack  .  .  .  one  Pepsi 
Cola  throw-away  bottle  .  .  .  one  Ballantine 
beer  can  .  .  .  one  Budweiser  beer  can  .  .  . 
one  Coca  Cola  bottle  .  .  .  the  tuner  from  a 
television  set  .  .  .  one  man's  sneaker  .... 

Nearly  all  of  the  dozen  or  so  year-round 
businesses  in  Mount  Arlington  are  along  the 
road,  together  with  the  Mount  Arlington 
Volunteer  Fire  Department,  the  Mount  Ar- 
lington Road  Department  Garage  and  the 
Mount  Arlington  Public  School.  But  for  most 
of  its  five  mile  length,  the  road,  named 
Howard  Blvd.  after  one  of  the  oldest  families 
In  that  part  of  New  Jersey,  winds  along 
through  sparsely  settled  areas — a  cluster  of 
summer  bungalows  or  a  group  of  new  homes 
here,  a  hot  dog  stand  or  a  gas  station  there — 
or  through  peaceful  woods  and  fields. 

One  clear  plastic  soda  straw  .  .  .  one  piece 
of  galvanized  half-inch  mesh  screening, 
about  one  foot  by  three  feet  .  .  .  two  Pepsi- 
Cola  bottles  .  .  .  one  Dad's  Root  Beer  can  .  .  . 
one  cardboard  beer  container  .  .  .  three  plas- 
tic coffee  containers  .  .  .  one  Chevrolet  hub 
cap  .  .  . 

Near  its  northern  end,  Howard  Blvd  has 
the  look  of  a  typical  country  road,  ptasslng 
serenely  through  a  stand  of  \-iTgln  woodland 
that  somehow  has  escaped  the  attentions  of 
home-builders,  businessmen  and  farmers 
across  the  years.  The  road  is  shaded  by  mas- 
sive oflk,  maple,  ash.  poplar  and  black  walnut 
trees,  some  of  their  trunks  three  feet  thick, 
with  \-ines  as  thick  and  sinewy  as  a  steve- 
dore's forearm  trailing  up  into  their  upper 
reaches.  At  the  shoulder  of  the  road  is  a  riot 
of  vegetation,  from  mandrake  and  tiger  lily 
and  duck-weed  to  Virginia  creeper  vines  and 
tangled  brambles  of  raspberry. 

One  auto  tire  ...  six  old,  rusty  beer  cans. 
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labels  obliterated  .  .  .  several  sections  of  the 
Aug.  17  edition  of  the  Newark  Sunday  News, 
scattered  over  several  yards  .  .  .  Dairy  Queen 
contalnef,  with  plastic  spoon  folded  inside 
.  .  one  quart  Johanna  Farms  chocolate  milk 
container  .  .  .  one  Pepsi  Cola  no  dejxisit  bot- 
tle ..  .  one  Coca  Cola  can     .  . 

When  you  look  down,  below  the  leaves  at 
the  side  of  Howard  Blvd..  you  find  the  Utter, 
the  cans  and  bottles  tossed  from  windows  of 
passing  cars,  the  bags  of  trash  dumped  from 
auto  trunks  and  pickup  trucks  in  the  night. 

To  demonstrate  Just  how  filthy  some  coun- 
try roads  really  are,  I  picked  through  the 
underbrush  along  a  100-yard  stretch  of 
Howard  Blvd  In  two  and  a  half  hours,  I  had 
gathered  together  Just  under  15  bushels  of 
cans,  bottles,  papers  and  other  ass<x°ted 
debris,  weighing  a  little  less  than  200  pounds 
and  filling  five  enormous  plastic  sacks. 

Heading  up  the  list  of  the  items  were  the 
flip-top  type  aluminum  caiis — 117  Pepsi  Cola 
cans,  93  Coca  Cola,  27  Budweiser  Beer,  23 
Schaefer  Beer — 329  beer  and  soda  cans  In  all, 
Including  one  unopened  can  of  Scnaefer 

Second  were  bottles  of  all  kinds — soda 
bottles,  beer  bottles,  wine  bottles  and  Uquor 
bottles  There  were  76  unbroken  bottles,  in- 
cluding three  which  carried  2-cent  deposit 
refunds.  And  there  were  scores  of  broken  bot- 
tles. 

There  were  several  car  parts,  including  a 
rusted-out  muffler,  a  hub  cap,  a  section  of 
tail  pipe,  a  broken  tail  light  lens  and  several 
bits  of  metal  springs  and  other  hardware. 

There  was  paper  In  all  stages  of  disintegra- 
tion, and  seemingly  hundreds  of  scraps  of 
aluminiim  foil  from  cigaret,  chewing  gum 
and  candy  wrappers. 

Robert  J.  Rooney  is  the  tall,  rawboned.  Re- 
publican mayor  of  Mount  Arlington,  and  his 
first  reaction  when  queried  about  the  prob- 
lem of  litter  on  his  town's  roadways  was  to 
blame  it  on  'city  people"  passing  through 
Mount  Arlington  Rooney  commutes  to  New 
York  to  work:  but  he  doesn't  like  the  city. 

"I  see  people  all  the  time,  walk  right  past  a 
litter  basket  and  heave  paper  right  in  the 
street,  sometimes  standing  right  next  to  the 
basket,"  he  said.  "That  place  is  filthy — did 
you  ever  see  it  on  a  rainy  day,  "wrlth  umbrel- 
las and  things  blowing  around?" 

"But  that  man  who  threw  the  paper  on 
the  street,  where  do  you  suppose  he  came 
from?"  Rooney  was  asked. 

"Well,  I  guess  he  came  from  the  metro- 
politan area  .  .  .  yeah,  I  see  what  you  mean,  " 
Rooney  said.  "He  could  have  come  from  here 
...  of  course  not  many  of  us  do  travel  in 
from  this  far  out  (45  miles)  but  they  do 
come  from  smaller  towns. 

"Yeah.  I  don't  know  that  there's  too  much 
difference,  city  or  country,  people  can  be 
Elobs  either  place."  he  said. 

The  problems  of  litter  in  the  country  are 
complicated  by  several  factors,  some  of  them 
the  sam?  as  the  problems  of  keeping  city 
streets  clean,  some  of  them  totally  different ; 

First,  more  and  more  items  are  being  pack- 
aged in  throw-away  containers.  Take  a  drink 
of  soda  or  beer  and  you're  left  with  a  can  or 
a  bottle.  Carry  home  an  Ice  cream  sundae  and 
you're  left  with  a  plastic  or  cardboard  con- 
tainer, a  spoon,  perhaps  a  rtraw. 

Second,  more  and  more  of  the  containers 
are  being  msule  of  alumlntom.  glass  and  plas- 
tic. TTiese  materials  do  not  disintegrate  and 
return  to  the  soil  in  the  way  that  paper  will. 
The  battles,  cans  and  plastic  drink  contain- 
ers piling  up  on  America's  roadsides  will  be 
there  for  generations,  not  merely  months  or 
years. 

Third,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  preventing 
littering  in  the  country.  In  the  city,  poten- 
tial lltterbugs  always  have  to  worry  about 
being  observed  and  pKJssibly  reported  to  po- 
lice— but  on  a  country  road,  where  hours 
pass  between  cars,  a  person  could  dump 
truckloads  of  trash  without  being  seen. 

Finally,  there  is  the  problem  that  litter  In 
the  country  Is  almost  iinFK>sslble  to  pick  up. 
In   the   city,   mechanical    brooms   can    clear 
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blocks  and  blocks  of  streets  (providing  park- 
ing regulations  are  obeerved),  but  no  ma- 
chine has  ever  been  devised  to  retrieve  the 
trash  from  the  underbrush. 

"It  seems  to  be  this  way  all  over  America 
today,"  Rooney  said.  "I  traveled  In  Europe 
a  few  years  ago  and,  by  gosh,  that's  one  thing 
you  don't  see  over  there.  But  here.  It's  all 
over.  In  Just  about  every  state. 

"I  don't  know,  It  seems  that  people  are 
getting  sloppier  and  sloppier.  It's  one  of  the 
things  of  prosperity,  you  know,  It's  throw- 
away  this  and  throw-away  that. 

"And  I  guess  it  doesn't  make  too  much  dif- 
ference whether  you're  talking  about  the 
city  or  the  country,  either." 

One  Pepsi  Cola  no-return  bottle  .  .  .  one 
Cracker  Jacks  box  .  .  .  two  beer  bottles, 
without  labels  .  .  .  one  large  cardboard  car- 
ton .  .  .  one  Coca  Cola  can  .  .  .  one  Rheln- 
gold  beer  can  .  .  .  one  Canada  Dry  ginger 
ale  can  .  .  . 


EFFORT  TO  DEFEAT  INFLATION 


HON.  B£NJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  16,  1969 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  determination  to  end  infla- 
tion demonstrates  his  willingness  to  put 
the  good  of  the  Nation's  economy — and 
therefore  of  the  Nation — ahead  of 
special,  limited  interests. 

I  refer  to  the  proposed  cutbacks  in 
Federal  construction,  criticized  in  some 
circles,  but  hailed  by  many  as  an 
essential  step  toward  ending  the  infla- 
tion which  has  caused  our  dollar  to 
decline  at  the  rate  of  4  to  6  cents  a  year, 
or  even  faster. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Atlanta  Journal  of  September  6,  1969. 
discussing  this  subject  at  this  point: 
Hold  That  Line 

During  the  National  Governors  Conference 
the  word  was  leaked  that  President  Nixon 
planned  a  75  fjer  cent  reduction  in  new  fed- 
eral construction.  The  reaction  was  mixed. 

On  Thursday  the  President  formally  an- 
nounced his  plans.  The  cutbacks  apply  only 
to  projects  which  are  totally  financed  by  the 
federal  government,  but  the  President  urged 
local  government  and  industry  to  come  along 
with  him  and  hold  up  on  capital  expendi- 
tures for  awhile. 

The  idea  is  to  defeat  or  at  least  mitigate 
inflation. 

Inflation  already  is  a  serious  matter.  The 
cost  of  new  homes  and  apartment  buildings 
which  are  privately  financed  soon  may  ap- 
proach the  cant  touch  level  for  low  and 
middle  income  citizens. 

Costs  of  living  are  soaring.  Food  takes  an 
Increasing  large  part  of  the  family  budget. 

Inflation.  In  short,  is  an  extremely  serious 
problem  and  a  real  threat  to  the  stability  of 
this  country.  We  have  come  so  far  along  this 
road  that  there  no  longer  Is  any  comfortable 
way  to  halt  inflation. 

Whatever  is  done  is  going  to  inconven- 
ience  and   hurt   some   people. 

Nevertheless  the  good  of  the  country  de- 
mands something  be  done. 

The  President's  holdback  order  certainly 
is  the  result  of  study  and  its  effects  have 
been  calctilated.  The  effects  of  holdbacks 
in  other  fields  such  as  welfare,  probably  have 
been  calculated  too.  Certainly  the  President 
went  for  lesser  evil. 
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It  Is  good  to  see  somebody  In  Washington 
do  something  about  inflation  besides  deplore 
It. 

It  also  U  good  to  realize  the  new  admin- 
istration {daces  such  a  high  priority  on  hu- 
man needs.  There  must  have  been  advocates 
of  cutting  welfare  and  maybe  even  Increasing 
funds  for  capital  expenditures  Instead. 


LIFE'S  'NEW  MATH  OF  INFLATION" 
INCORRECT;  HARMFUL  TO  NATION 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  16.  1969 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  inflation 
has  been  especially  harmful  to  low- 
and  middle-income  fajnilies  in  recent 
months — especially  those  living  on  fixed 
incomes  such  as  social  security  and  in- 
terest from  their  accumulated  savings. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  cur- 
rent year,  there  has  been  an  accelerated 
growth  in  the  cost  of  living,  one  of  the 
factors  leading  to  early  development  of 
the  Ho  use- approved  tax  reform-reduc- 
tion bill  to  correct  some  of  the  inequities 
which  laave  forced  low-  and  middle-in- 
come families  to  bear  disproportionate 
shares  of  the  cost  of  operating  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  new  administration  has  recog- 
nized the  need  for  action  to  i-everse  the 
worsening  inflationary  trend,  and  has 
taken  several  steps  in  an  effort  to  bring 
prices  down.  Many  Members  of  Congress 
do  not  agree  with  all  of  the  decisions 
made,  feeling  that  certain  actions — or 
lack  of  actions,  in  some  cases — have  in- 
creased inflationary  pressures  rather 
than  reduced  them. 

I  was  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  note 
that  Life  magazine  in  its  August  15  is- 
sue devoted  several  pages  to  the  twin 
problems  of  inflation  and  taxes  in  an  ar- 
ticle entitled:  "The  New  Math  of  Infla- 
tion." 

The  conclusions  drawn  about  the  ef- 
fects of  inflation  on  "disposable  dollars" 
using  1959  as  a  base  year,  however,  were 
rather  startling.  In  fact,  the  conclusions 
seemed  rather  far  afield  from  those  of 
other  studies. 

For  this  reason,  I  requested  the  Library 
of  Congress  Legislative  Reference  Service 
to  have  its  Economics  Division  conduct  a 
study  of  the  article  and  provide  me  with 
a  report  on  its  findings. 

The  study  shows  that  Life  magazine 
has  indeed  discovered  a  "New  Math  of 
Inflation,"  and  has  applied  it  in  such  a 
way  that  the  recognized  degree  of  infla- 
tion from  1959  to  1969  has  grown  from 
25.7  percent  to  more  than  35  percent. 
In  other  words,  on  something  as  basic 
as  determining  the  inflation  rate.  Life 
has  erred  by  more  than  one-third. 

While  Life  admitted  the  formula  it 
used  in  preparing  chai'ts  computing  real 
gain  in  income  was  wrong,  it  did  so  in 
hushed  tones  and  small  type.  The  maga- 
zine printed  a  letter  to  the  editor  from 
Pabien  Linden,  manager  of  the  Consumer 
Economics  Department  of  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board,  pointing 
out  the  boner,  together  with  a  revised 
chart  in  accord  with  the  correct  formula. 


September  16,  1969 

Considerable  damage  was  done,  how- 
ever, through  flamboyant  display  of 
totally  incorrect  statistics  which  cannot 
help  but  shake  the  confidence  of  Ameri- 
cans in  the  ability  ot  governments  at  all 
levels  and  the  entire  economic  system 
which  has  made  the  United  States  the 
most  prosperous  Nation  in  the  world. 

Hoping  to  offset  some  of  the  mischief 
created  by  this  giant  of  the  publishing 
field,  I  am  inserting  in  full  the  report 
prepared  at  my  request  by  Mr.  George  K. 
Brite,  economist  in  industrial  organi- 
zation and  corporation  finance  of  the 
Library  of  Congress : 

The  Librabt  of  Congress, 
Legislative  Reference  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.,   September  8,  1969. 

The  following  information  is  furnished  in 
reply  to  your  request  for  an  examination  of 
the  data  presented  in  Life  Magazine  article 
of  August  15.  1969.  entitled:  'The  New  Math 
of  Inflation". 

Attached  as  enclosure  1  is  a  copy  of  the 
cited  article.  The  article  states  that  inflation 
for  the  last  ten  years  has  amounted  to  26 
percent.  The  degree  of  inflation  is  commotily 
determined  by  relating  the  change  in  the 
Btu-eau  of  Labor  Statistics  Consumer  Index 
for  a  given  period.  The  consumer  price  index 
is  based  on  the  average  prices  for  the  three 
years,  1957  through  1959,  as  representing  100. 
The  consumer  price  index  average  for  the 
year  1959  was  101.5.  The  consiuner  price  in- 
dex for  the  month  of  June  1969,  the  latest 
available  at  the  time  this  article  was  pub- 
lished, was  127.6.  By  dividing  101.5  <the  aver- 
age Index  for  1959)  into  127.6  (the  index  for 
the  month  of  Jvme  1969)  the  Iztdex  for  per- 
centage change  is  125  7.  Thus  the  degree  of 
inflation  for  the  period  is  25.7  p)ercent  and 
rounded  to  the  nearest  full  percentage  point 
it  becomes  28  percent. 

In  the  specific  example  of  comparing  the 
family  with  310,000  gross  income  in  1969  and 
assuming  the  family's  gross  income  has  in- 
creased by  50  percent  to  a  level  of  $15,000  in 
1969.  appaj-ently  the  writer  of  the  article 
used  the  foUowing  mathematical  approach 
for  the  calculation : 

Gross   income   (15.000 

Less  total  taxes 3,135 


Disp>osable  income   (1969  dollars)..     11,865 
Inflation    ($11,865  multiplied  by  26 

percent  or  0.26) 3.085 


Equivalent  1859  income  (74  percent 

of  $11,865)   8.780 

This  computation  overstates  the  actual 
effects  of  Inaation  and  understates  the  dis- 
posable Income  in  1959  dollars  because  the 
26  index  points  are  subtracted  from  the  base 
of  100  thereby  rendering  an  inflationary  fac- 
tor  In  excess  of  35  percent  rather  than  the 
actual  inflation  factor  of  26  percent.  The  cor- 
rect mathematical  approach  for  this  com- 
putation would  be: 

Gross   income (15,000 

Less  total  taxes 3,135 


Disposable  income  (1969  dollars) 11.  365 

Disposable  Income  1959  dollars 
($11,865  divided  by  index  of  126 — 
26  percent  increase  over  base  of 
100)   amounts  to..- 9,417 


Inflation 


2.448 


Thus  the  increase  in  disposable  income  In 
1959  price  levels  should  be  $1,212  instead  of 
the  $575  as  indicated  in  the  Life  article. 
There  are  not  sufficient  details  provided  in 
the  article  to  make  any  calculations  for  other 
income  levels  cited;  however,  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  assvune  that  the  same  erroneous 
mathematical  appro€u:h   was  employed  and 
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thus  the  sUted  results  are  substantially  In- 
correct. 

Attached  as  enclosure  2  is  a  tabulation 
from  the  August  19«B  issue  of  Economic 
Indicators  which  show  that  from  1969  to  the 
second  quarter  of  1969  the  per  capita  dis- 
posable (after  taxes)  p»ersona  1  income  in- 
creased from  (1.905  to  $3,065  or  an  increase 
of  61  percent  over  the  10-year  period  and 
even  after  adjustments  for  Inflation  the  in- 
crease amounted  to  83  percent  for  the  period. 
The  unemployment  rate  is  lower  now  than  it 
was  in  1959.  This  would  account  for  some 
of  the  increase  in  per  capita  personal  income 
because  the  lower  the  number  of  persons 
earning  no  income  then  the  higher  is  the 
average  income  for  the  entire  population. 

Other  enclosures  are  attached  which  show 
the  general  rise  in  personal  income. 
The  last  sentence  of  the  article  reads; 
"For  those  many  families  on  fixed  incomes 
the  result  has  been  disastrous:  a  'middle- 
class'  family  with  an  income  of  (6,000  in  1959 
had  $5,215  left  after  taxes.  With  the  ssime  in- 
come today.  Its  real  (1959  dollar)  disposable 
income  is  $3.890 — only  (565  above  the  gov- 
ernment's definition  of  poverty." 

While  no  details  are  provided  as  to  how 
the  writer  calculated  the  above  data,  it  is 
presumed  that  the  same  incorrect  mathe- 
matical approach  was  used  for  this  compu- 
tation as  in  the  other  example  examined 
above,  thereby  understating  the  1959  dollar 
equivalents.  Furthermore,  this  statement  has 
a  second  inconsistency  inasmuch  as  the  com- 
parison is  made  between  1959  dollars  and 
the  government's  definition  of  poverty  level. 
The  government's  defixiltion  of  the  poverty 
level  being  $3,335  (implied  in  this  compari- 
son) was  based  on  1966  price  levels.  Thus 
the  statement  Ignores  the  diflerence  in  pur- 
chasing power  of  1959  and   1966  dollars. 

The  article  does  not  present  any  of  the 
bases  or  assumptions  upon  which  the  taxes 
have  been  calculated  other  than  a  family 
of  four.  However,  the  amounts  allocated  to 
taxes  in  the  example  shown  appear  to  be 
reasonable.  Even  with  the  10  percent  tax 
surcharge  now  in  effect  on  Federal  individ- 
ual income  taxes  the  tax  rate  schedule  to- 
day is  lower  than  it  was  in  1959  because  of 
the  tax  reduction  act  of  1964.  However,  the 
average  current  income  of  the  public  has 
increased  substantially  since  1959  because 
of  economic  growth  and  also  because  of  in- 
flation; this  increase  in  income  levels  has 
resulted  in  individuals  being  subject  to 
higher  tax  rates  because  of  the  graduated 
tax  schedule.  Many  excise  taxes  that  were 
in  effect  in  1959  have  now  been  terminated 
though  most  of  these  taxes  did  not  represent 
significant  sums.  But  the  amount  of  taxes 
the  public  is  paying  in  the  form  of  social 
security  taxes  has  increased  significantly 
since  1959. 

The  rate  has  been  raised  as  well  as  the 
base  salary  level  upon  which  the  tax  is  lev- 
ied, and  also  there  has  been  added  the  per- 
centage rate  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  medi- 
care program  which  has  been  enacted  since 
1959. 

The  level  of  State  and  local  taxes  has  been 
rising  substantially  over  the  entire  period 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
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trict  from  the  time  he  left  the  United 
States  to  the  day  he  was  killed  in  action 
in  Vietnam. 

The  boy,  Michael  Anthony  Mangio- 
lardo.  was  born  in  Reading,  Pa.,  on  July 
4.  1946.  Ht  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Maingiolardo.  After  his  death  his 
parents  received  the  Purple  Heart  Medal 
and  the  Bronze  Star  of  Valor  which  were 
awarded  to  their  son  posthumously. 

I  have  read  the  interesting  and  well- 
written  diary  and  hope  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
read  it.  The  book,  "My  Days  in  Vietnam." 
is  published  by  the  Vantage  Press.  120  W. 
21st  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 


MY   DAYS   IN    VIETNAM 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  16,  1969 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  inter- 
esting account  of  a  serviceman's  experi- 
ences has  been  published  recently  in  a 
book  entitled  "My  Days  in  Vietnam." 

It  is  the  diary  of  a  soldier  from  my  dis- 
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SOYBEANS  AND  THE  COMMON 
MARKET 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 


OP    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  September  16.  1969 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  delegates  to  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly convened  in  Brussels  to  begin 
a  tour  of  certain  NATO  military  installa- 
tions. Prior  to  commencing  our  journey, 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  several 
Common  Market  officials  concerning 
agricultural  policies.  The  following  state- 
ment, which  I  issued  at  that  time,  sum- 
marizes my  view  of  this  important  sub- 
ject: 

Soybeans  and  the  Common  Market 
Prom  here  in  Brussels,  it  appears  that  the 
most  immediate  threat  of  war  is  an  economic 
one  between  the  European  common  market 
and  the  United  States.  The  primary  purpose 
of  my  mission  in  Europe  is  as  a  member  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  Inspection  Totu- 
of  NATO  military  bases;  my  primary  anxiety 
is  over  the  darkening  clouds  of  economic  con- 
flict. 

As  a  member  of  Cortgress  from  Illinois — the 
nation's  leading  soybean  producing  state  and 
the  state  which  in  total  exports  more  prod- 
ucts to  world  markets  than  any  other — I  find 
myself  in  a  position  where  nothing  but  abso- 
lute candor  will  suffice. 

The  European  Economic  Community's  pro- 
posed internal  consumption  tax  of  $60  per 
metric  ton  on  vegetable  and  marine  oils  and 
$30  per  ton  on  oil  cakes  would  have  dis- 
astrous effects  on  U.S.  exports  of  soybeans  to 
Western  Europe,  which  today  takes  half  of 
all  of  otir  soybean  exports.  I  would  like  to 
underscore  the  observation  made  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clarence  Palmby 
that  such  a  proposal  places  the  EEC  and  the 
U.S.  on  a  "collision  course."  This  type  of 
protectionism  can  undo  more  than  twenty 
years  of  laborious  efforts  to  move  toward  freer 
trade  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

In  a  number  of  European  common  market 
countries,  food  accounts  for  more  than  twice 
the  percentage  of  spendable  income  as  in  the 
United  States.  This  fact  alone  should  point 
the  direction  toward  policies  which  can  raise 
the  standard  of  living  In  the  Common  Mar- 
ket— and  increase  prosperity  there  and 
among  all  the  Commtmity's  trading  part- 
ners. Tariffs  and  taxes  on  Imported  agricul- 
tural products  can  only  lead  to  higher  food 
prices  in  the  common  market  countries,  loss 
of  markets  to  those  who  supply  those  com- 
modities, and  the  threat  of  retaUatory  trade 
practices. 

The  internal  tax  proposal  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  EEC  CouncU  of  Ministers  by 
the  EEC  Commission.  So  far,  I  understand  It 
has  not  been  approved  by  the  Council  for 
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ratification  by  the  six  governments.  Thus, 
there  is  still  time  for  constructive  action 
to  be  taJcen.  The  countries  of  the  EBC  should 
recognl:;e  theL'  common  interest  with  other 
countries  of  the  world  in  providing  lor — not 
restricting — the  opportunity  for  expanded 
trade. 

We  have  many  trade  problems  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  next  several  months 
may  be  looked  upon  as  among  th*  most  crit- 
ical in  the  future  course  of  trade  in  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  world. 
Soon  President  Nixon  will  send  his  trade 
message  and  recommended  legislation  to 
Congress.  Among  his  proposals  may  well  be 
a  commitment  to  press  for  the  repeal  of  the 
American  Selling  Price,  a  custofos  valuauon 
policy  which  permits  espedaUy  high  tariffs 
on  imported  benzenold  chemicals,  rubber 
footwear,  canned  clams,  and  knit  gloves. 
Some  leaders  of  trade  'n  the  United  States 
believe  that  the  American  Selling  Price 
caused  the  EEC  to  erect  its  own  "variable 
levy.  '  which  the  Common  Market  uses 
against  many  U.S.  agricultur»l  products. 
Each  of  these  restrictive  nracuces  mares  it 
possible  to  price  any  of  these  items  out  oi 
U.S.  and  European  markets. 

Most  farm  leaders  in  the  Uaited  States 
support  the  re{>eal  of  the  American  Selling 
Price,  aJid  I  am  confident  they  will  be  work- 
ing hard  again  to  enact  final  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

However,  recent  meetings  on  trade  ex- 
pansion demonstrate  to  me  that  it  is  not 
solely  the  agricultural  community  in  the 
United  States,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  one 
segment  of  the  economy  in  the  Common 
Market,  that  will  be  able  to  determine  fu- 
ture trade  policy.  The  most  eflective  course 
appears  to  be  lor  all  those  who  favor  the 
expansion  of  trade  to  join  togetho-  and  find 
new  ways  to  accomplish  their  obiectives.  In 
some  instances,  this  might  mean  automobile 
manufsurturers  talking  to  farm  leaders.  On 
other  occasions,  it  might  mean  (arm  leaders 
cultivating  allies  in  the  electronics  industry, 
or  labor  leaders  in  those  industries  bensfit- 
ing  by  exports  supporting  and  being  stipporl- 
ed  by  scybtan  producers. 

My  p>oint  is  that  new  alliances  are  need- 
ed; alliances  which  will  promote  trade  ex- 
pansion Presently,  the  primary  areas  of  co- 
operation seem  to  exist  amongst  those  seg- 
ments of  our  respective  economies  which 
would  benefit  from  restrictive  trade  prac- 
tices. Without  forward-looking  alliances  of 
trade  expansionists  to  act  as  a  counterbal- 
ance, trade  protectionists  may  lead  us  back 
to  the  grim  era  of  Smoot-Hawley  tariffs. 

In  the  United  States,  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  soybean  producers  are  among  those 
seeking  allies  from  all  segments  of  our  so- 
ciety to  develop  new  ptositions  of  strength 
so  that  trade  will  grow  and  with  it  prosperity 
and  the  hope  of  a  more  peaceful  world.  I 
am  hopeful  that  action  by  the  European 
Economic  Community  will  not  discourage 
this  progressive  attitude. 


THE  COST  OF  LIVING 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF    RHODE    ISLA.VD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  IS.  1969 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
soon  begin  to  master  some  control  over 
our  environment  before  we  have  nothing 
left  to  control.  The  despoliation  of  the 
world  aroimd  us  is  a  constant  source  of 
worry  to  me.  I  shudder  to  think  of  what 
might  be  10  years  from  now  if  we  do  not 
begin  to  take  appropriate  fteps  now. 

There  have  recently  appeared  several 
fine  newspaper  articles  which  have  dealt 
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with  the  problems  of  the  environment.  I 
urge  my  colleagues'  attention  to  these 
excellent  accounts  of  the  several  prob- 
lem areas  that  have  gone  unattended  for 
so  long: 

Th«  Cost  of  Living 
(By  Alan  L.  Otten) 

Washinctok. — Like  hemlines  and  hair 
styles,  the  fashion  in  political  issues  keeps 
constantly  changing. 

A  while  back,  everyone  was  talking  about 
housing  and  urban  renewal.  Then  the  spot- 
light shifted  to  "human  resources"— Job 
training  and  health  and  welfare.  Consumer 
protection  had  its  run:  Auto  safety,  food  in- 
spection, the  truth-ln  bills.  Now  our  environ- 
ment la  the  hot  topic. 

Probably  It's  highly  beneficial  to  focus  the 
attention  of  the  nation  Intently  on  a  special 
subject.  There  is,  though,  a  major  danger: 
Immersion  in  a  pmrtlcular  issue  or  group  of 
Issues  can  create  a  supierflcial  familiarity 
that  breeds  overslmpllfled  answers.  An  atti- 
tude develops  that  If  only  a  few  bad  men  or 
greedy  corporations  were  brought  into  line, 
all  would  be  well.  And  there's  the  even  more 
treacherous  corollary  that  the  price  of  setting 
the  ftituaUou  straight  is  quite  minor  and 
manageabif^s-ra  tricky  tendency  to  obscure 
the  real  costs  and  just  who,  ultimately. 
would  probably  pay  them. 

The  current  environmental  vogue  is  all- 
pervasive.  Every  paper,  magazine,  television 
network  features  some  aspect  of  an  "environ- 
mental crisis."  Daily  stories  ring  the  alarm 
over  respiratory  diseases  and  eye  irritations 
from  polluted  air.  the  hazards  of  foul-smell- 
ing streams  and  mountains  of  garbage,  the 
time  and  money  lost  due  to  congested  street.s, 
the  perils  of  pesticides,  the  physical  and 
nervous  strain  from  ear-splitting  noise  levels. 
They  dratDatize  citizen  fights  against  a  Jet- 
port  in  the  Everglades,  atomic  tests  in  the 
Rockies,  power  projects  in  mountain  streams, 
oil  drilling  off  the  cocksts. 

Politicians  eagerly  enlist  in  the  crusade — 
perhaps  out  of  conviction,  perhaps  because 
they  sense  votes.  The  President  creates  an 
Environmental  Quality  Council,  a  Cabinet- 
level  group  to  "coordinate  Government  ac- 
tion against  environmental  decay  at  all 
levels."  The  Senate  passes  a  proposed  "Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act,"  spelling 
out  grandiose  goals  for  Washington  to  "en- 
courage productive  and  enjoyable  harmony 
between  man  and  his  environment."  and  set- 
ting up  a  Board  of  Environmental  Qviality 
Advisers  to  counsel  the  President  on  achiev- 
ing these  goals. 

Today's  concern  about  environment  is  easy 
to  explain,  of  course.  Buses  and  trucks, 
factory  smokestacks.  Jet  planes,  gas  storage 
depots  all  belch  forth  pollution — and  we  not 
only  see  it  but  our  eyes  and  lungs  feel  It.  Walk 
or  drive  along  a  river  and  the  sight  and  smell 
of  pollution,  from  factories  and  garbage- 
dumping  and  other  causes,  is  palpable 
enough  to  turn  the  stomach.  Bumper-to- 
bumper  trafllc  clogs  our  way  into  and  out  of 
town;  city  and  suburb  sprawl  over  our  rec- 
reation areas.  Newer  industrial  plants  and 
offices  become  arctiltecturally  more  appeal- 
ing, but  new  eyesores  obscure  them:  Auto 
junk  yards,  garish  shopping  center  signs,  box- 
like housing  developments,  unsightly  utility 
lines. 

At  the  same  time,  as  outreachlng  cities 
gobble  up  the  countryside,  many  Americans 
become  more  possessive  about  the  outdoor 
spaces  still  left.  Even  to  confirmed  city-dwell- 
ers it  seems  vital  to  fight  off  despoilment  of  a 
single  squEU-e  yard  of  precious  green  space — 
to  preserve  national  parks  and  scenic  rivers 
and  rolling  landscapes  along  the  highways — 
and  to  create  new  green  islands  in  and  near 
the  city  Iteelf . 

Just  because  all  this  is  so  much  part  of 
everyday  life,  though — something  we  all  see 
and   hear   and   breathe   every   day — solutions 
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miiy  appear  a  good  bit  simpler  than  perhaps 
they  are.  ESzamples:  If  buses  and  trucks  and 
Jets  and  smokestacks  pour  hydrocarbons  and 
sulphur  and  nitrogen  ozldee  into  the  air, 
merely  make  them  use  cleaner  fuel  or  Install 
better  exhaust  devices.  If  factories  foul  our 
streams,  require  waste  treatment  apparatus. 
If  utlUty  lines  are  unsightly,  put  them 
underground.  If  Jackhammers  and  combus- 
tion engines  build  the  noise  level  too  high, 
force  them  to  muffle  down  -to  an  acceptable 
level.  If  a  jetport  would  be  too  close  to 
town,  or  If  a  new  power  plant  would  despoil 
the  scenery,  put  it  somewhere  else. 

Technologically,  most  of  these  solutions  are 
attainable  with  relative  ease.  Industry  has 
the  know-how  to  produce  more  efficient 
devices  to  control  air  and  water  pollution,  to 
bury  utility  lines,  to  make  the  best  of  less- 
favorable  pJant  sites.  It  may  take  a  little  time, 
but  it  can  be  done.  The  problem  that  tends  to 
be  obscureil  or  oversimplified  in  the  environ- 
mental del»ates  is  the  matter  of  cost — whetJi- 
er  the  public,  the  minority  actively  fighting 
for  a  better  environment  and  the  majority 
who  don't  care  much  one  way  or  the  other,  is 
willing  to  foot  the  bill. 

For  it  does  cost  to  carry  on  ambitious  re- 
search into  major  pollution  problems.  It  does 
cost  to  use  cleaner  coal,  or  to  add  better  ex- 
haust systems  to  cars  and  trucks,  or  install 
waste  treatment  or  noise  abatement  devices, 
or  put  utility  lines  underground.  Land  may 
be  cheaper  for  a  jetport  farther  from  the  city, 
but  the  traveler  will  pay  in  time  and  money 
going  between  alrpwrt  and  town.  A  power 
plant  in  a  less  efficient  location  may  save  a 
scenic  spot  elsewhere,  but  it  will  also  produce 
more  expensive  electricity. 

The  prospect  of  having  to  absorb  some  of 
this  extra  cost  is  one  reason  so  many  com- 
panies fight  so  hard  against  anti-pollution 
and  similar  legislation  and  are  often  slow  to 
take  advantage  of  technological  break- 
throughs. But  most  of  the  cost  will  be  borne 
by  the  public — either  in  higher  taxes  to  sus- 
tain expensive  Government  programs,  or  in 
higher  prices  as  Industry  passes  along  most  of 
its  extra  outlays. 

And  there's  the  rub.  Is  the  nation  really 
willing  to  pay  what's  needed  to  get  cleaner 
air  and  water,  less  noise,  more  beautiful 
landscapes,  more  parks  and  open  spaces? 
Both  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  Administra- 
tions, for  example,  actually  budgeted  less 
than  one-fourth  the  $1  billion  already  au- 
thorized for  Federal  grants  to  build  local 
waste  treatment  plants  last  year  and  this 
year;  state  and  city  officials  are  predictably 
perturbed,  but  there's  been  no  outcry  from 
the  citizenry  at  large. 

Almost  surely,  a  good  part  of  the  public,  if 
it  knew  all  the  facts,  would  settle  for  dirtier 
air  or  less  beautiful  scenery  or  whatever, 
rather  than  pay  higher  taxes  or  higher  prices. 
Even  the  knights  who  lead  the  environmen- 
tal crusade  rarely  volunteer  their  readiness  to 
pay  higher  electric  or  gas  bills,  steeper  air 
fares,  higher  auto  prices. 

Maybe  even,  when  the  full  costs  were 
known,  eni'ironmental  issues  might  become 
just  a  shade  less  fashionable.  One  has  to  hope 
not.  but  they  just  barely  might. 

CoNSERv.^tiON  Lawyers  Defend  "QuALrry 

or  Living" 

(By  Gladwin  Hill) 

Warrentdn.  Va.,  September  12. — Do  people 
have  a  constitutional  right  to  freedom  from 
air  pollution  and  other  environmental  haz- 
ards and  annoyances? 

This  and  other  legal  defenses  against  the 
increasing  number  of  assaults  on  "the  q-aaUty 
of  living"  were  explored  by  75  of  the  nation's 
leading  conservation  lawyers  at  an  unusual 
meeting  in  Warrenton  this  week. 

For  two  days,  lawyers  concerned  with  the 
new  field  of  "environmental  law''  discussed 
their  special  problems,  and  possible  strategic 
responses,   in   a   closed-door   conference   de- 
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signed  not  ^or  public  consumption  but, 
rather,  as  orientation  for  themselves. 

The  principal  conclusion  of  the  lawyers 
wEus  that  soDM  radical  changes  in  the  tradi- 
tional patterns  of  Jurisprudence  are  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  growing  public  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  deteriorating  environ- 
ment. 

The  meeting,  wltii  only  invited  partici- 
pants, was  sponsored  by  the  Conservation 
Foundation — a  Washington-based  organiza- 
tion financed  by  the  Pord  Foundation  and 
other  donors— and  the  Conservation  and  Re- 
search Foundation  of  New  London.  Conn. 

NiDER    IN    attendance 

The  participants  included  Ralph  Nader, 
the  consumer  advocate;  Victor  J.  Yannacone 
Jr..  who  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  a  na- 
tionwide campaign  against  persistent  pesti- 
cides; lawyers  for  prominent  conservation 
organizations;  faculty  members  of  leading 
law  schools,  and  scientists. 

Until  the  last  few  years,  they  noted,  mass 
public  complaints  against  environmental 
conditions  have  had  a  hard  time  In  the 
courts,  because  the  law  was  geared  to  the 
old  concept  of  offenses  by  one  individual 
against  another,  the  tradition  that  govern- 
mental discussion  was  unchallengeable,  and 
a  presumption  that  public  inconvenience  was 
acceptable  in  the  cause  of  private  enterprise 

A  landmark  in  a  new  direction  was  New 
York's  Storm  King,  Mountain  case,  involving 
a  proposed  power  plant  on  the  Hudson  River. 
The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit  ruled  in  1965  not  only  that 
conservationists  had  a  right  to  challenge  a 
Federal  Power  Commission  permit  granted 
for  the  plant,  but  also  that  the  commi*lon 
had  erred  in  not  considering  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  the  plant. 

Since  then,  environmental  suits  have  pro- 
liferated. But  the  conservation  lawyers 
agreed,  they  still  face  a  formidable  array  of 
problems,  including  the  following: 

In  genei^l,  the  burden  of  proof  is  still  on 
plaintiffs  that  a  glue  factory  is  obnoxious  or 
that  a  beautiful  valley  should  he  preserved 
rather  than  flooded  for  power  generation. 

Expert  witnesses  are  hard  to  get.  In  the 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  oil  slick  case,  it  was 
noted,  corporations  and  other  opposing  in- 
terests pre-empted  the  talent. 

Environment  cases  usually  develop  only 
after  the  damage  is  done  or  when  it  is  immi- 
nent; characteristically,  the  initiative  is  on 
the  other  side. 

Wlille  many  government  administrative 
agencies  are  now  under  formal  orders  to  take 
into  consideration  the  environment  and 
ecological  consequences  of  their  actions, 
there  is  still  some  question  about  the  extent 
to  which  such  orders  are  enforceable  by  the 
courts. 

Money  Depositions,  trial  transcripts,  ex- 
pert-witness fees  and  other  unavoidable  ex- 
penses— along  with  standard  lawyers'  fees — 
put  the  cost  of  a  full  dress  suit  beyond  the 
resources  of  most  conservation  groups. 

"I  think  that  capitalism  and  conservation 
are  essentially  incompatible."  said  William 
M.  Bennett,  a  former  California  public  utili- 
ties commissioner,  who  has  been  leading  a 
drive  against  large  pipeline  interests.  "Cor- 
porate management's  prime  responsibility 
legally  is  to  make  money  for  stoclcholders, 
and  the  management  can  be  challenged  on 
any  'nonproductive'  expenditure,  such  as  for 
pollution  controls.  " 

Mr.  Nader,  whose  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Responsive  Law  in  Washington  is  exteniiing 
his  attacks  on  automotive  hazards  to  other 
consumer  and  governmental  fields,  ques- 
tioned whether  the  prevailing  American  sys- 
tem w.-.s  capitalism. 

"I  think  it's  more  corporate  Socialism, "  he 
said. 

Mr.  Yannacone  chided  his  colleagues  for 
being  naive  in  trying  to  fit  conservation  ac- 
tion into  traditional  legal  patterns. 
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"It's  about  time  the  legal  profession  got 
some  eoologlcal  sophistication."  he  said.  "We 
have  to  invert  causes  of  action.  We  have  to 
find  new  legal  rules  to  overcome  traditional 
government  secrecy.  Administrative  agencies 
are  the  abortive  offspring  of  modem  legis- 
lation. 

"Every  bit  of  progressive  social  legislation 
of  the  last  60  years  has  come  about  only 
after  litigation."  he  continued.  "It's  the 
highest  use  of  the  cotirtroom — even  when  we 
lose — to  focus  public  attention  and  dissem- 
inate information  about  intolerable  condi- 
tions." 

There  was  a  discussion  about  establishing 
a  nationwide  conservation  legal  organiza- 
tion, patterned  after  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  with  a  national  center  co- 
ordinating regional  branches  where  talent 
could  be  systematically  mustered  on  a  semi- 
volunteer  basis. 

Sidney  Howe,  president  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Foundation,  was  selected  as  chairman 
of  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  proceed  with  this 
and  other  suggestions  for   group   action. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  the  following 
methods  of  legal  strategy  w^ould  be  pursued 
In  conservation  causes. 

The  fundamental  concept  of  suing  to  abate 
a  "nuisance" 

The  mass-action  suit. 

Another  line  of  action  is  based  on  the 
doctrine  that  much,  if  not  all.  land  and 
other  resources  are  essentially  held  in  trust 
by  government  and  the  delegated  representa- 
tives, to  be  used  for  the  public  good.  There- 
fore, they  are  legally  protected  from  transi- 
tory and  arbitrary  abuses  of  their  pristine 
condition. 

In  addition,  the  conferees  agreed,  there  la 
the  concept  that  several  sections  of  the  Con- 
stitution— particularly  the  Ninth  Amend- 
ment, reserving  to  the  people  all  powers  not 
explicitly  given  to  the  Government — guar- 
antee the  people  protection  from  the  mount- 
ing number  of  encroachments  on  their  pri- 
vacy, peace  and  piirsult  of  happiness. 

Noise  Pollution:   And  One  Expert  Sats  It 
Could  Become  Lethal 

(By  David  Taylor) 

Man.  whose  expertise  In  the  field  of  defiling 
the  environment  seems  to  reach  new  heights 
each  day.  is  presently  distinguishing  himself 
by  an  ever  Increasing  capacity  to  make  noise. 

Simply  defined,  noise  is  "unwanted  sound" 
and  there  is  so  much  of  it  around  today  that 
many  scientists  and  doctors  believe  that  it 
not  only  threatens  our  capacity  to  hear  but 
can  affect  us  in  a  variety  of  other  physio- 
logical, psychological  and  emotional  ways. 

One  pessimistic  acoustical  physicist,  who 
has  served  as  consultant  for  the  construction 
and  design  of  some  500  auditoriums,  believes 
that  noise,  like  smog,  is  a  slow  agent  of  death. 

"If  it  continues  to  Increase  for  the  next 
30  years  as  it  has  for  the  past  3D.  it  could 
become  lethal."  says  Vern  O.  Knudsen.  former 
chancellor  of  U.C.L.A. 

TBOtrBi.E  contkolung  noise 
Although  few  experts  subscribe  to  Knud- 
sen's  extreme  view,  most  realize — unlike  a 
large  portion  of  the  pubUc — that  noise  as 
another  negative  by-product  of  the  man- 
made  industrial  and  high  density  urban  so- 
ciety Is  more  than  a  mere  nuisance. 

And  while  these  experts  argue  whether  the 
term  "noise  pollution"  Is  a  misnomer  or  not, 
they  are  in  full  agreement  that  man  is  hav- 
ing as  much  trouble  controlling  the  levels 
of  noise  in  the  environment  as  he  Is  reducing 
the  huge  quantities  of  filth  and  waste  he 
pumps  into  the  air  and  waterways. 

Noise  related  problems  are  not  new.  The 
first  side  effects  of  noise  on  humans  was 
recorded  In  1831  when  Posbroke  of  England 
reported  hearing  loss  in  blacksmiths.  Some 
30  years  later  E.  H.  Wetoec  recorded  the  first 
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hearing  loss  in  bollermakers  and  railroad 
men. 

But  today,  while  industry  Is  Still  the  num- 
b«r  ogoe  cause  of  noise-related  hearing  loae. 
there  are  a  seemingly  infinite  number  of 
sources  which  add  to  the  general  urban  din. 

In  fact.  It  was  noisy  enough  in  Boston  in 
1981  for  Mayor  Curiey  to  set  up  the  Boston 
Noise  Commission  which  discovered  through 
a  questionnaire  that  residents  of  the  city 
were  moet  irritated  by  autcmobile  traffic 
noise. 

With  Detroit  producing  more  and  more 
cars  each  year  since  1931,  this  type  of  noise 
has  Increased  dramatically  as  has  air  traffic 
noise,  construction  and  demolition  noise, 
garbage  collection  noise  and  countless  other 
noise  sources. 

According  to  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, there  have  been  recent  reports  that 
overall  loudness  of  environment  noise  is 
doubling  every  ten  years. 

HOME     NOISE     DOUBLES     OVER     DECADES 

Even  the  home — the  legendary  citadel  of 
peace  and  quiet — has  proven  susceptible  to 
noise.  The  A. MA.  has  cited  further  reports 
that  the  noise  level  In  the  average  American 
home  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past 
four  decades. 

The  average  suburban  home  sports  as 
many  as  20  motorized  utilities  which  whirr 
and  buzz  in  the  name  of  progress,  and.  ac- 
cording to  the  Massachusetts  Audut>on  So- 
ciety, noisy  power  lawn  mowers  generate 
levels  of  loudness  formerly  found  only  in 
boiler  factories. 

Dr.  Leo  L.  Beranek  of  the  Cambridge  firm 
Of  Bolt,  Beranek  and  Newman,  one  of  the 
leading  acoustical  research  ouflts  in  the 
country,  believes  that  with  the  increasing 
population  and  proliferation  of  machinee, 
noise  will  Invade  the  few  remaining  "havens 
of  silence  in  the  world."  "A  century  from 
now,  when  a  man  wants  to  escape  to  a  quiet 
spot,  there  may  be  no  place  to  go." 

Scientists  measure  the  loudness  or  Inten- 
sity of  a  sound  in  decibels.  The  lowest  audi- 
ble sound  is  defined  as  one  decibel  and 
louder  sounds  are  measured  on  a  logarithmic 
scale  according  to  the  Intensity  vnth  which 
the  sound  assaults  the  ear. 

The  actual  sound  pressure  on  the  ear  in- 
creases 10  times  with  each  10  decibel  (db) 
Increase.  Therefore  a  20  db  sound  Is  ten 
times  as  loud  as  one  of  10,  and  80  is  a 
million  times  louder  than  20. 

As  the  low  end  of  the  scale,  rustling  leaves 
in  a  quiet  environment  would  be  close  to  the 
one  db  figure,  or  the  threshold  of  audibility. 
A  whisper  produces  30  db  while  ordinary  con- 
versation registers  at  about  60. 

The  clatter  of  garbage  collection,  the  roar 
of  traffic,  the  whoosh  of  a  vacuum  cleaner, 
a  barking  German  Shepherd,  and  a  whir- 
ring food  blender  all  register  in   the  80s. 

At  this  stage,  not  only  does  it  become  im- 
possible to  use  the  telephone,  but  doctors 
start  to  worry  about  the  health  and  well  be- 
ing of  those  exposed  to  these  decibel  levels 
for  long  periods  of  time. 

Above  this,  98  db  are  emitted  by  a  farm 
tractor,  95  by  a  screeching  subway,  100  by 
a  power  lawn  mower.  1 10  by  both  a  riveting 
gun  and  a  revlng  motorcycle. 

A  siren  can  reach  120  db.  the  point  at 
which  it  actually  becomes  painful  to  the  ear. 
and  a  jet  plane  taking  off  registers  somewhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  140. 

SAFE    WORKING    LEVELS 

The  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
says  that  hearing  conservation  measures 
should  be  taken  when  exposure  Is  habitual  to 
a  continuous  noise  of  85  db  lor  a  working 
day  of  five  hours  or  more  or  else  permanent 
damage  to  hearing  can  result. 

At  higher  levels,  the  safety  margin  drops 
off  rapidly  from  the  five  hour  figure.  For  a 
continuous  noise  of  90  db,  the  safety  margin 
for  non-protected  ears  is  120  minutes;  for  95 
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db,  the  margin  Is  50  minutes;  for  100,  35 
minutes;  for  110,  12  minutes;  for  120,  lees 
than  five  minutes. 

The  intermittent  thrust  of  a  noise  level 
over  125  db  alone  Is  haxardoiu,  aocardl&g  to 
the  Mass   Eye  and  Ear. 

Industrial  workers  are  stlU  the  most  prone 
to  these  noise  levels  and  thus  mora  subject 
to  noise-related  hearing  loss.  But  many  ex- 
perts believe  that  Just  living  In  a  large  urban 
area  can  deprive  one  of  his  capacity  to  hear 
well 

The  Audubon  Society  reports  that  the 
mean  average  decibel  level  of  city  traffic  at  a 
Boston  playground  durmg  recess  was  78  db. 

A  1967  study  showed  an  Increase  rang- 
ing from  4  to  9  db  since  1954  In  sTcrage  sound 
levels  In  residential  areas  while  Intrusive, 
obnoxious  noises  Increased  16  db. 

Inside  the  home,  a  typical  kitchen  with 
several  appliances  running  at  the  same  time 
can  reach  a  decibel  level  of  90  or  higher. 

In  contrast  to  this,  studies  have  been 
made  of  extremely  quiet  environments  which 
reflect  a  superior  quality  of  hearing  on  the 
part  of  the  iixhabltants. 

STUDY    or    QUIET    ENVIHONltENT 

In  1960,  Dr.  Samuel  Rosen,  a  New  York 
otologist,  conducted  a  study  of  the  Mabaans. 
a  Sudan  tribe  living  In  an  extremely  noise 
free  environment  Rosen  found  that  Mabaans 
in  their  70s  showed  very  little  loss  of  hearing 
commonly  associated  with  old  age  and  could 
hear  as  well  as  most  American  teen-agers. 

The  significance  of  this  revelation,  however, 
can  not  be  entirely  tied  to  the  low  noise  en- 
vironment since  other  factors,  such  as  a  fat 
free  diet,  may  affect  the  quality  of  hearing 

Commenting  on  Rosens  study,  a  staff  phy- 
sician at  Mass.  Eye  and  Ear  said:  "It  prove.s 
that  the  Mabaan's  chance  for  exposure  io 
traumatic  noise  is  sniall,  and  we  must  re- 
memt>er  that  we  are  all  different  and  that 
the  cochlea  (a  snail-like  apparatus  In  the  ear 
containing  24,000  delicate  keyboards  of  h^ir 
cells  which  respond  to  sound)  Is  effected  dif- 
ferently dei>ending  on  genes  heredity  factors, 
and  even  pregnancy.  " 

"You  can  take  10  people  and  put  them  to 
work  on  jet  motors  and  exp>ose  them  to  120 
db."  he  said.  'At  the  end  of  lour  weeks,  you 
might  have  four  who  experienced  a  degree 
of  hearing  loss,  but  that  would  be  it.  The 
others  would  be  unaffected." 

Dr.  Collin  Karmody  of  the  Ear,  Nose  and 
Throat  Department  of  the  New  England 
Medical  Center  said  that  Dr.  Rosen's  study 
on  the  Matkaans  raised  the  possibility  that  a 
general  noisy  background  might  be  causing 
deterioration  of  hearing  that  previously  was 
thought  to  be  normal  and  attributable  to  old 
age.  But  he  said  that  other  factors  may  be 
involved. 

But  neither  disputed  the  theory  that  high 
decibel  levels  over  certain  periods  of  time 
can  impair  hearing. 

DISAGREEMENT     OVER     NOISE     EFFECTS 

There  is  far  greater  disagreement  about  the 
other  physiological  and  psychological  effects 
of  noise.  Some  have  claimed  that  ulcers, 
hives  and  even  high  cholesterol  can  be  traced 
to  the  decibel  din. 

And  while  no  experiments  on  humans  have 
been  conducted,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  test 
Dr.  Knudsen's  view  that  noise  If  left  un- 
checked can  prove  to  be  lethal,  the  Audubon 
Society  reports  that  a  noise  level  of  160  db 
is  lethal  to  mice  and  similar  small  animals. 

"Lethal,  Is  a  little  strong  to  describe  or 
postulate  on  the  possible  effects  of  increased 
noise  in  the  environment,"  says  Dr.  Hubert 
Gerstman.  an  audiologlst  at  the  New  England 
Medical  Center  with  a  PhJ).  in  speech  and 
hearing. 

"But  on  the  other  hand  It's  not  sufficient 
to  term  noise  as  merely  a  nuisance  or  an 
irritation."  he  says.  "Looking  at  the  more 
drastic  of  the  immediate  effects,  you  do  see 
people  going  pre-psychotlc  and  this  Is  an  ex- 
tremely serious  problem." 
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According  to  Dr.  Rosen,  the  short  term 
physiological  effects  of  a  loud  noise  cause 
a  "chronic  noise  syndrome.  The  pupils  di- 
late, skin  pales,  mucous  membranes  dry, 
there  are  intestinal  spasms  and  the  adrenals 
explode  secretions,  the  heart  beats  rapidly, 
the  blood  vessels  constrict.  The  biological 
organism,  in  a  word,  is  disturbed." 

Dr.  John  Anthony  Parr,  an  expert  from 
Great  Britain,  says  that  this  type  of  internal 
upheaval  if  repeated  again  and  again  is  "ex- 
hausting physically  and  mentally  and  ulti- 
mately can  cause  a  nervous  breakdown  and 
then  it  is  but  a  step  to  contracting  one  of 
the  stress  diseases." 

STEPS  TAKEN  TO  CONTROL  SOUND 

Dr.  Beranek  expresses  a  somewhat  more 
conservative  view:  "The  noises  of  daily  life 
have  b«^n  blamed  for  increases  in  the  divorce 
rate,  social  conflict,  indigestion,  inability  to 
perform  tasks  with  the  limbs  or  eyes,  nervous 
breakdowns,  high  blood  pressure,  heart  lall- 
ure.  and  even  insanity." 

"Most  of  these  allegations  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  vivid  imaginations.  Of  coi'rse.  one 
cannot  rule  out  the  possibility  that  a  few 
people  are  particularly  sensitive  to  noise. 

"But  controlled  social  observations  have 
indicated  tl^fit  the  most  Important  biological 
effects  of  "loud  noises  are:  hearing  impair- 
ment, interference  with  speech  communica- 
tion, interference  by  distraction  with  mental 
or  skill  work,  interference  with  sleep  and  a 
feeling  of  general  annoyance." 

The  annoyance  factor  of  noise  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  measure  since  a  man  who  falls 
asleep  Uislde  a  Jet  liner  with  a  noise  level  of 
70  decit<!ls  or  so  may  be  kept  awake  In  his 
own  be.iroom.  by  the  incessant  hum  of  a 
mosquitK. 

Howe-er.  successive  surveys  conducted  in 
Europe  showed  that  the  percentage  of  peo- 
ple disturbed  by  noise  Increased  from  23  per- 
cent in  i948  to  50  percent  in  1961. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Dietrich,  who  works  with 
Dr.  Beranek  at  Bolt,  Beranek  and  Newman, 
believes  that  annoying  noise  is  harmful  in 
that  It  can  distract  one  from  his  Job  by  dis- 
turbing speech  communications  and  concen- 
tration. 

Furthermore,  a  loss  of  sleep  due  to  noise 
causes  fatigue  and  cuts  down  on  one's  effi- 
ciency. Some  doctors  say  that  when  sleep  is 
disturbed,  thus  not  permitting  normal 
dreaming,  a  person  may  develop  psychoses, 
hallucinations,  suicidal  and  homicidal  im- 
pulses and  nightmarish  memories. 

Only  in  the  past  few  years  has  the  Federal 
government  recognized  noise  as  a  legitimate 
problem  and  taken  the  first  steps  toward  con- 
trolling it. 

The  first  Federal  attempt  to  legislate  ac- 
ceptable noise  levels  was  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act.  passed  in  the  closing  days  of  the  John- 
son administration.  This  established  a  maxi- 
mum of  90  db  as  a  standard  for  all  con- 
tractors doing  business  with  the  government. 

Last  year  Congress  passed  a  bill  requiring 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  to  es- 
tablish and  enforce  regulations  to  control 
aircraft  noise. 

In  accordance  with  this  bill,  the  FAA  will 
release  restriction  standards  in  September  for 
all  new  planes  and  is  presently  researching 
methods  to  muffle  the  roar  of  jets  now  in 
service. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  taken  an 
initial  step  towards  noise  abatement  by  giv- 
ing a  half  million  dollar  contract  to  an  Ar- 
lington, Va.,  firm  to  study  noise  and  its  cures. 

"Transportation  noise  is  a  form  of  environ- 
mental deterioration  of  major  concern  to  this 
administration,"  said  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
t.ition  John  A.  Volpe  on  that  occasion. 

Volpe  also  awarded  a  $50,000  contract  to  a 
Delaware  firm  to  study  the  feasibility  of  us- 
ing auxiliary  launch  systems  to  lessen  air- 
craft noise  In  the  vicinity  of  airports. 

And  even  consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader 
has  gotten  into  the  act  by  urging  rock-and- 
roll  noise  level  restrictions  and  ear  protec- 
tion for  musicians  and  dance  hall  workers. 
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Nader  said  he  had  measured  decib«I  levels  as 
high  as  138  in  discotheques  around  the  coun- 
try. 

Despite  these  first  few  stepw,  the  United 
States  is  still  far  behind  other  countries  in 
setting  up  noise  abatement  procedures.  The 
Swiss  Federal  Anti-Noise  Ciommlsslon.  for  ex- 
ample, has  established  maximum  day  and 
night  time  decibel  levels  for  various  types  of 
areas  and  these  have  been  adopted  by  the 
courts. 

But  our  technological  proficiency,  which 
experts  say  could  easily  be  redirected  to- 
wards solving  the  noise  problem,  at  the  mo- 
ment is  headed  In  the  opposite  direction. 

The  obvious  example  of  this  Is  the  super- 
sonic transport  (SST)  which,  If  developed, 
would  make  the  seldomly  heard  but  tre- 
mendously startling  sonic  boom  on  everyday 
experience. 

William  ShurcUff,  a  Harvard  researchist 
who  Is  director  of  Citizen's  League  Against 
the  Sonic  Boom,  says  that  the  sonic  boom 
carpet  will  be  50  to  80  miles  wide  and  will 
follow  the  plane  the  entire  length  of  the 
flight  except  for  100  miles  after  takeoff  and 
before  landing. 

For  a  typical  overland  SST  flight,  such  as 
from  New  TTork  to  Lob  Angeles,  10  to  20  mil- 
lion people  would  normally  be  within  the 
carpet. 

ShurcUff  says  that  statistical  evaluations 
of  paid  oBt  compensations  for  structural 
damage  during  various  boom  tests  Indicate 
that  extensive  SST  operation  over  the  United 
States  wotUd  result  In  boom  damage  pay- 
ments of  alXJut  $3  million  per  day. 

But  technology  Is  not  the  only  culprit. 
People  in  general  associate  noise  with  certain 
standards  of  power,  effectiveness  and  qual- 
ity and  thereby  encourage  the  production  of 
needlessly  noisy  items. 

SOME     PEOPLE     "want"     NOISE 

A  silent  vacuum  cleaner  which  is  tech- 
nically feasible  will  not  sell  with  the  house- 
wives who  demand  a  reassuring  "whoosh" 
from  their  cleaners. 

In  a  similar  vein,  truck  drivers  often  re- 
move mu£Pers  becatise  they  h-'lleve  that 
they  are  not  getting  sufficient  power  from 
their  engines,  an  Idea  that  is  more  psycho- 
logical than  factual. 

Detroit  works  long  and  hard  to  make  sure 
car  doors  close  with  a  solid  "clunk"  which 
is  one  of  the  first  things  a  cagy  car  buyer 
looks  for. 

And  youog  people  not  only  like  their  music 
at  full  volume  but  have  found  that  impaired 
hearing  isn't  always  such  a  set  back,  es- 
pecially when  it  comes  time  for  a  draft  phys- 
ical. 

The  list  Is  Infinite  and  the  problem  Is  a 
growing  one.  But  what  few  people  realize  is 
that  noise,  like  smog  anc*  waste,  is  deteriorat- 
ing the  environment,  a  fact  that  makes  noise 
everyone's  problem,  not  just  those  who  live 
near  airports  and  freeways. 

William  H.  Stewart,  who  resigned  as  Sur- 
geon General  at  the  beginning  of  August, 
has  compared  present  attitudes  concerning 
noise  as  a  health  hazard  with  attitudes  to- 
ward air  p>ollution  in  1958. 

"Then  there  were  a  number  of  voices  say- 
ing in  effect:  'Air  pollution  problems'?  what 
air  pollution  problem?  I  don't  smell  any- 
thing.' Today  there  are  apologists  for  some 
of  our  noisier  phenomena  In  our  society  say- 
ing: I  don't; hear  anything." 


A    POEM    WRITTEN    BY   PFC, 
1  EVANS 


GARY 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KEJMUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  16,  1969 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  op- 
posed the  war  in  Vietnam  while  at  the 
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same  time  I  have  voted  for  all  meas- 
ures which  would  support  our  young  men 
there.  It  remains  inevitable,  however, 
that  all  of  U6  w-ill  continue  to  be  touched 
by  the  cold  realities  of  casualty  lists. 

On  September  3,  Pfc.  Gary  Lee  Evans 
of  Pebworth,  Ky.,  was  killed  in  Vietnam. 
Shortly  before  Private  Evans  departed 
from  the  United  States  to  commence  his 
tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam,  he  wrote  a  poem 
expressing  his  views  on  the  social  up- 
heavals existing  in  our  society  and  the 
effects  they  have  on  young  men  like 
himself  who  are  entering  the  scene  of 
battle  for  the  first  time. 

I  submit  a  copy  of  that  poem  in  the 
memory  of  Private  Evans  and  for  the 
reading  of  my  fellow  colleagues : 
A  Letter  to  "F'eace  Boys"  and  Draft  Card 
Burners 

Take  a  man.  then  put  nlm  alone: 

Set  him  12,000  miles  from  home: 

Make  his  heart  of  all  but  blood: 

Make  him  live  in  sweat  and  mud: 

And  why  my  soul  to  those  devils  give: 

You  "Peace  Boys  "  rant  from  your  chairs: 

But  you  don't  know  what  it's  like  over  there. 

You  have  a  ball  without  never  trying; 
While  over  here  boys  are  dying; 
You  burn  your  draft  cards,  march  at  dawn; 
Plant  your  signs  on  the  White  House  lawn; 
You  call  you  want  to  ban  the  bomb: 
There  is  no  war  In  Viet  Nam; 
You  use  drugs  to  have  your  fun; 
And  then  refuse  to  lift  a  gun. 

Ill  hate  you  till  the  day  I  die; 
You  made  me  hear  my  buddy  cry; 
I  saw  his  arm,  a  bloody  shred: 
I  heard  them  say,  "This  one  Is  dead!" 

It's  quite  a  price  he  had  to  pay; 
Not  to  live  another  day: 
He  had  the  guts  to  fight  and  die; 
He  paid  the  price  he  had  to  pay; 
Not  to  live  another  day. 

He  had  the  guts  to  fight  and  die,  he  paid  the 

price. 
But  what'd  he  buy? 
He  bought  your  life  by  losing  his  .  .  . 
But  who  gives  a  damn  what  a  soldier  gives? 


JEWISH  NEW  YEAR  A  TIME  OF  JOY 
BUT  SADNESS  IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  16,  1969 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past  Sat- 
urday marked  the  beginning  of  the  new 
Jewish  year. 

Throughout  the  world,  Jews  celebrated 
Rosh  Hashana  with  traditional  serv- 
ices. It  was  a  time  of  joy  and  a  time  of 
hope. 

In  Moscow,  however,  only  2,000  Jews 
out  of  a  population  estimated  to  be  over 
500,000  participated  in  the  holy  services. 

Crowded  into  the  Central  Synagogue, 
the  worshipers  again  faced  a  severe 
sliortage  of  prayer  books. 

As  I  reported  in  1967,  following  a 
Foreign  Affairs  study  mission  to  Moscow, 
the  oppressive  attitude  of  the  Soviet 
Government  is  taking  its  toll.  The  age  of 
most  of  the  congregation  attending  this 
year's  services  was  over  45,  and  Soviet 
disfavor,  as  we  said  in  1967,  limits  at- 
tendance at  services  almost  entirely  to 
those  elderly. 
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It  is  a  tragic  fact  that  while  attempting 
to  give  the  impression  of  religious  free- 
dom, the  Soviet  Government  appears  to 
be  aiming  at  complete  elimination  of 
those  freedoms. 

The  following  article,  from  the  Sep- 
tember 15.  1969.  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and 
the  New  York  Times,  gives  an  interest- 
ing picture  of  the  Jewish  New  Year  in 
Moscow.  It  is  a  stoiy  of  brave  men  and 
women  who  are  willing  to  risk  persecu- 
tion to  practice  their  religion.  I  admire 
their  courage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  this  article  as 
a  part  of  the  Record: 

Jewish  New  'Vear  a  Time  of  Joy  but  Sadness 
IN  the  Soviet  Union 

Moscow. — More  than  2.000  Jews  were 
crowded  into  every  corner  of  Moscow's  central 
synagogue  Sunday  for  the  concluding  Rosh 
Hashanah  services  marking  the  start  of  the 
Jewish  new  year. 

Another  500  overflowed  onto  the  steps  and 
street  that  run  past  the  white-columned 
buildings  on  Arklpov  Street  in  one  of  Mos- 
cow's oldest  downtown  neighborhoods. 

The  fine  weather  and  the  fact  that  the 
holiday  fell  this  year  on  a  weekend  brought 
large,  spirited  crowds  to  the  services  that 
began  Friday  night. 

Inside  the  synagogue  the  male  worshipers, 
mostly  in  the  over-45  generation,  chanted 
and  swayed  to  the  traditional  orthodox 
Jewish  prayers.  From  time  to  time  they  left 
their  seats  to  pass  a  few  minutes  gossiping 
in  Yiddish  or  Russian. 

The  women  were  shvuited  to  the  balcony 
and  many  an  older  grandmother  was  seen 
dabbing  the  tears  from  her  eyes  dvirlng  some 
of  the  mournful-sounding  prayers. 

A  special  room  off  of  the  main  hall  was 
set  aside  lor  Sephardic  Jews  from  Tashkent 
in  central  Asia  who  had  their  own  service, 
their  oriental  features  contrasting  with  the 
European  visages  ol  the  Moscovltes. 

The  synagogvie  was  freshly  painted  and 
looked  better  than  it  had  for  years.  But 
prayer  books  were  .still  in  short  supply  and 
only  about  three  out  of  five  worshipers 
seemed  to  have  them.  Some  were  of  ancient 
Russian  origin,  others  were  printed  In  Vienna 
and  had  German  translation  of  the  Hebrew, 
some  were  from  Israel  or  the  United  States. 

Several  worshipers  had  new  prayer  shawls 
and  the  ark  in  which  the  Torahs  are  kept 
was  covered  with  a  silk  curtain  given  as  a 
gift  from  the  U.S.  Rabbi  Yahuda  Leib  Levin, 
the  75-year-old  chief  rabbi,  was  in  charge 
of  the  worshiping,  his  white,  flowing  beard 
giving  him  added  reverence  in  the  eyes  of 
his  congregation. 

The  synagogue's  regular  cantor  was  sick 
so  a  substitute  who  usually  handled  only  the 
Sabbath  prayers  was  pressed  into  service. 

The  central  synagogue  is  one  of  two  in 
Moscow — the  otlier  is  a  small  one  that  lacks 
a  rabbi — that  serve  Moscow's  population  of 
about  500,000  Jews.  A  small  group  of  Ameri- 
cans who  had  come  for  the  services  were 
surroxinded  often  by  local  Jews  on  the  street 
outside.  They  asked  how  Jews  fared  in  the 
U.S. 

"How  many  synagogues  do  you  have  in 
New  York?"  a  grandmother  asked. 

'I  don't  know  exactly."  the  American 
answered.  "But  I'd  estimate  at  least  500." 

"How  many  did  he  say?"  someone  asked. 
"Five?" 

'He  said  500,"  several  said  in  correction. 

A  man  wearing  a  chauffeur's  cap  asked: 

Rockefeller,  is  he  a  Jew?  " 
When    told    he    was   not,    the    Soviet    Jew 
shrugged   and   said    "I  heard  he   was.   What 
abovit  Roosevelt?" 

Everyone  wanted  to  know  if  American 
Jews  spoke  Yiddish  and  if  they  could  read 
Hebrew.  Were  Jews  in  U.S.  Government  and 
how  many  Jewish  astronauts  are  there  and 
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do  Jews  marry  late  in  the  U.S.  and  do  they 
marry  non-Jews. 

■What  about  Israel?  "  a  young  man  asked 
"Win  she  survive?" 

Waiting  outside  for  the  shofar  to  sound, 
an  American  tourist  asked  a  stout  man  how 
many  bar  mltzvahs  there  are  each  year  in 
the  synagogue. 

"Very  few  Maybe  one  a  year  at  the  most," 
he  said. 

■'There  are  none."  his  wife  interjected 
firmly. 

"The  young  boys  have  no  Hebrew  school. 
They  have  no  interest  in  learning  about  being 
Jews  until  they're  about  20  or  30."  the  hus- 
band said. 

A  dark-haired  biologist  who  spoke  English 
said  she  was  an  atheist  but  came  to  the 
synagogue  often  with  her  friends  simply  to 
meet  other  young  Jews. 

"It's  our  club.  "  she  said,  pointing  to  the 
synagogue.  "We  have  nothing  else  I  would 
like  to  get  a  Jewish  husband,  but  so  far  no 
luck." 
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Mr.  Speaker,  such  an  attitude  is 
needed  by  more  of  our  leaders  in  educa- 
tion today.  , 


A  NECESSARY  INSPIRATION 


DEMANDS  DISCIPLINE 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

OF     NEBRASKA 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  16.  1969 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nu- 
merous disturbances  and  violence  on  our 
college  campuses  have  prompted  new 
analyses  of  our  higher  education  system. 
Quite  obviously  we  are  disturbed  by  stu- 
dents whose  conviction  is  anarchy,  and 
whose  methodology  is  dislocation.  But 
we  are  likewise  concerned  about  short- 
comings in  our  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  are  eager  to  make  educa- 
tion relevant  to  the  demands  of  our  fast- 
changing  society. 

Some  college  and  university  adminis- 
trators would  placate  those  students  un- 
willing to  live  within  the  rules  of  the 
institution,  and  in  doing  so  only  sow  the 
seeds  of  further  agitation;  others  would 
punish  students  who  might  have  legiti- 
mate grievances  without  effort  toward 
needed  reform. 

Between  these  extremes  are  college  and 
university  presidents  who  are  taking  a 
wiser  middle  course;  listening  and 
changing  when  student  suggestions  are 
worthy,  yet  firmly  dispelling  the  notion 
that  anarchy  and  dislocation  are  a  part 
of  university  life. 

One  of  these  forward-looking  edu- 
cators is  Dr.  Vance  D.  Rogers  of  Ne- 
braska Wesleyan  University  in  Lincoln, 
Nebr.  Realizing  that  many  students  are 
sincerely  interested  in  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation they  are  receiving,  his  door  is  al- 
ways open  to  them  for  frank  discussions 
of  learning  at  NWU.  But  he  has  com- 
municated the  demands  for  discipline 
in  no  uncertain  terms  to  those  who  would 
foment  unrest  rather  than  build  a  better 
university. 

Dr.  Rogers  said  the  following  to  stu- 
oents  and  parents  at  the  beginning  of 
this  school  year: 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  will  guarantee  free- 
dom of  inquiry  and  will  embrace  intellectual 
controversy.  But  if  any  students  are  here 
to  start  a  riot,  yovi  may  as  well  go  home  to- 
day. We  will  not  tolerate  the  burning  of 
buildings  or  taking  over  of  offices  .   .  . 

You  need  to  begin  right  now  to  study  and 
discipline  yourself.  College  is  an  expensive, 
serious  and  important  undertaking  and  the 
individual  mvist  produce  to  succeed. 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    IEXA.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Tuesday.  September  16,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  the  day  when  our  Apollo  11  astro- 
nauts, Neil  A.  Armstrong.  Michael  Col- 
lins, and  Edwin  E.  Aldrin,  Jr..  appeared 
before  the  Congress  is  another  milestone 
in  the  flight  of  Apollo  11.  Just  as  these 
outstanding  Americans  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  epic-making  journey 
to  the  moon  they  have  equally  distin- 
guished themselves  on  their  return  to 
earth.  The  Apollo  11  astronauts  exem- 
plify the  exceptional  in  achievement 
not  only  of  the  United  States  but  of  the 
world  in  a  new  environment.  As  we  honor 
the.se  men  today,  they  honor  us  by  their 
presence.  An  excellent  editorial  in  the 
Tuesday.  July  22.  issue  of  the  Boston 
Herald  Traveler  does  much  to  place  in 
prospective  the  success  of  Apollo  11  and 
the  Apollo  program  as  a  whole.  This  edi- 
toi-ial,  written  during  the  flight  of  Apollo 
11  expresses  well  the  contributions  be- 
ing made  by  our  manned  space  flight 
program  to  our  Nation  and  to  the  world. 
As  this  editorial  points  out :         , 

Wise  use  of  our  resources  should  make 
possible  sensible  exploration  of  space  without 
pushing  aside  society's  needs.  In  fact,  the 
kind  of  inspiration  that  the  past  few  days 
have  provided  may  be  essential  to  give  man 
the  heart  to  do  all  that  must  be  done. 

The  complete  editorial  foUoUs: 
The  Odyssey  of  .^pollo   11 — A  Necessary 
Inspiration 

The  wonder  of  the  jovirney  to  the  moon 
grows  Now  the  American  astronauts  have  not 
only  landed  and  walked  on  it.  but  departed 
from  it  flawlessly  and  rejoined  the  command 
module.  The  last  lap  of  the  incredible  Odys- 
sey of  Apollo  1 1  Is  beginning. 

No  one  can  rest  completely  easy  until  the 
men  and  the  spacecraft  are  safely  returned 
to  earth.  Yet  even  at  this  penultimate  stage, 
it  is  tempting  to  total  the  successes  of  the 
mission. 

The  accomplishments  have  been  so  many 
Most  striking  is  the  sense  of  triumph  and 
exaltation  that  Apollo  11  has  imparted  not 
only  to  Americans  but  to  men  the  world  over. 
The  mission  has  proved  to  be  one  of  these 
rare  events  in  history  that  lends  grandeur  to 
liuman  existence. 

There  are  a  host  of  more  practical  scien- 
tific achievements,  of  course.  Our  nations 
capability  for  space  travel  has  been  further 
tested,  expanded  and  refined.  Technology  has 
been  pushed  forward,  and  the  advances  will 
be  seen  in  many  fields  ol  earthly  endeavor  as 
well  as  in  space  ventures.  Astronauts  Arm- 
strong and  Aldrin  have  demonstrated  that 
men  can  move  and  work  in  an  alien  environ- 
ment withovu  excessive  difficulty. 

Eyewitness  accounts  fhJm  the  two  men,  to- 
gether with  television  coverage  and  still  pho- 
tographs, will  give  scientist  and  laymen  alike 
a  greater  and  more  accurate  knowledge  ol  the 
satellite  that  has  circled  the  earth  through 
time,  tantalizingly  near  yet  defying  close 
scrutiny.  And  the  seismic  station  they  left 
behind,  if  it  has  ;iot  been  damaged,  should 
continue  to  inform  man  about  the  nature  of 
the  moon. 
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Most  important  of  all,  no  doubt,  are  the 
samples  from  the  surface  which  the  astro- 
nauts are  bringing  home  with  them.  If  these 
samples  reach  earth  Intact  and  uncontam- 
Inated.  men  of  science  will  be  better  able 
than  ever  before  to  inquire  Intelligently  into 
the  history  of  the  moon,  our  own  planet,  and 
the  solar  system. 

More  significant  than  all  of  these  scientific 
gains,  we  suspect,  la  the  sense  of  confidence 
and  might  that  the  moon  mission  has  given 
to  mankind,  and  to  the  society  of  this  land 
in  particular.  The  psychological  value  is  im- 
measurable, but  probably  will  surpass  that  of 
any  other  event  within  the  recollection  of 
humanity. 

It  has  been  said  often  in  the  past  few 
hours  and  days,  but  it  bears  repeating:  more 
than  any  other  exploit  that  human  intelli- 
gence could  conceive,  a  successful  landing  on 
the  moon  gives  man  an  assurance  that  what 
he  sets  his  mind  on  doing,  he  can  do. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  even  as 
they  share  the  wonder  that  all  men  feel  to- 
day say  that  we  have  chosen  to  do  the  wrong 
thing.  More  than  exploration  or  exploitation 
of  new  worlds,  they  contend,  what  we  need 
is  to  make  our  earth  more  livable. 

The  debate  over  priorities  in  this  country 
will  by  no' means  be  ended  because  of  the 
triumph  of  Die  mission.  Some  will  argue  for 
expanding  our  space  program,  building  suc- 
cess on  quick  success,  while  others  will  ad- 
vocate a  pause  or  slowing  in  our  Journey  to 
other  worlds  while  we  concentrate  on  un- 
finished business  in  our  own. 

Apollo  ll's  success  may  in  fact  assist  in 
an  Intelligent  and  moral  ordering  of  our 
priorities.  We  are  not  likely  to  bacl:  away 
now  from  the  beckoning  space  frontier,  but 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  we  will  at 
the  same  time  neglect  earth  the  more. 

Only  in  the  last  decade  has  man  considered 
seriously  the  p>ossibility  of  going  to  the 
moon,  or  of  eliminating  poverty  and  hunger. 
or  of  rebuilding  cities.  At  the  start  of  the 
decade,  most  Americans  would  have  said 
landing  on  the  moon  was  the  goal  least  prob- 
able of  attainment. 

Yet  the  moon  has  indeed  been  reached, 
and  with  seeming  ease.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  wrong  goal  was  chosen  or  the  easiest, 
but  that  perhaps  discouragement  and  despair 
about  problems  close  at  hand  led  man  to  un- 
derestinxate  his  own  capacity  to  solve  them. 
Surely  other  goals,  if  approached  with  the 
same  imagination  and  energy  that  has  been 
devoted  to  space,  would  also  yield  to  man. 

Perhaps  Ap>ollo  11  will  bring  to  our  society 
the  pride,  optimism  and  awareness  of  prowess 
that  will  inspire  a  fresh  and  final  assault 
upon  the  ills  that  long  have  diminished 
earthbound  man.  It  is  not  required  that  a 
nation  as  great  as  ours  must  choose  between 
moon  and  man,  between  frontier  and  fire- 
side. Wise  use  of  our  resources  should  make 
possible  sensible  exploration  of  space  with- 
out pushing  aside  society's  needs.  In  fact, 
the  kind  of  inspiration  that  the  past  few 
days  have  provided  may  be  essential  to  give 
man  the  heart  to  do  all  that  must  be  done. 


DODGING  SAFETY  ISSUE 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  16,  1969 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads 
of  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
and  an  opponent  of  attempts  to  allow 
laiger  trucks  on  our  Nation's  highways, 
I  was  shocked  by  Highway  Administrator 
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Francis  C.  Turner's  qualified  support  of 
H.R.  11870,  a  bill  that  has  been  called 
"antisafety"  legislation  by  the  Ameri- 
can Automobile  Association.  As  pro- 
posed, the  bill  would  permit  raising  the 
weight  limits  on  single  axles  from  32,000 
to  34,000  pounds  and  the  overall  weight 
limit  from  73,280  to  108,500  pounds  and 
permit  widening  trucks  from  8  to  8V2 
feet.  It  would  also  set  a  length  limit  of 
70  feet  on  the  total  length  of  any  truck. 

The  most  disturbing  aspect  of  Mr. 
Turner's  testimony  was  his  admission 
that  insufBcient  information  prevented  a 
diagnosis  of  the  effect  on  safety  that 
larger  tnicks  have  with  respect  to  the 
motoring  public.  At  the  same  time.  Mr. 
Turner  maintained  that  economics  ob- 
viously support  such  legislation.  I  can- 
not help  but  sense  a  "public  be  damned  " 
attitude  in  this  statement.  Can  the  ad- 
ministration actually  be  taking  the  posi- 
tion that  as  long  as  the  proposed  legis- 
lation is  "dollar  wise"  then  the  safety 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  innocent 
motorists  is  immaterial? 

An  editorial  in  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  of  September  8.  1969,  points  out 
this  glaring  weakness  in  the  administra- 
tion's position.  I  am  including  it  in  the 
Record  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

Dodging  SArEXT  Isstre 

The  compromise  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  on  the  controversial 
issue  of  oversize  trucks  on  the  interstate 
highways  looks  all  too  much  like  an  effort  to 
appease  the  economic  interests  of  the  truck- 
ing lobby  at  the  expense  of  safety  consid- 
erations. 

The  economic  benefits  of  relaxed  size  and 
weight  limitations,  says  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator Francis  C.  Turner,  "would  out- 
weigh the  economic  costs  to  the  public  in 
terms  of  wear  and  tear  on  the  highway  net- 
work ..." 

But  even  If  this  is  so — and  even  if  these 
assurances  satisfied  the  public  concern  about 
the  additional  wear  and  tear  on  local  con- 
necting roads — the  administration's  posture 
is  a  dismally  inadequate  response  to  opposi- 
tion arguments  on  the  score  of  safety  haz- 
ards to  motorists. 

Mr.  Tvu-ner  recommends  that  If  Congress 
relaxes  present  restrictions,  it  delay  the  ef- 
fective date  pending  the  adoption  of 
amended  regulations  to  strengthen  safety 
and  road  repair  provisions. 

While  these  certainly  will  be  in  order  if 
bigger  trucks  get  a  green  light,  it  is  Just  beg- 
ging the  basic  safety  question  to  confess  that 
transportation  officialdom  doesn't  have 
enough  "sulBclently  reliable  evidence"  for  a 
Judgment. 

If  pinning  down  the  validity  of  safety  ob- 
jections isn't  their  job,  whose  is  it?  Mr. 
Turner  acknowledges  that,  while  larger 
trucks  are  not  involved  more  frequently  in 
accidents,  those  mishaps  that  do  occur  more 
often  result  in  fatalities.  And  as  to  the  psy- 
chological Impact  of  larger  trucks  on  many 
motorists,  it  is  doubtful,  he  says,  "that  many 
naotorists  oould  detect  the  incremental 
change  in  truck  dimension  or  weight"  per- 
mited  by  the  bill. 

Sorry,  but  that  kind  of  double  talk  wont 
do.  Motorists  who  have  had  behemoths  cut 
in  on  them,  or  play  tag  down  the  middle  of 
the  Thruway  or  other  federal  Interstate  links, 
need  no  tape  measures  or  scales  to  calculate 
their  psychological  sense  of  defenselessness 
against  highway  Queen  Marys.  Their  fears 
sliould  be  warning  enough  before  Congress 
subordinates  compelling  safety  considera- 
tions to  pressures  for  still  bigger  road  giants 
on  already  crowded  highways. 


September  16,  1969 


CERTIFICATE  OP  APPRECIATION 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    leiCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  September  16,  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Con- 
gress are  conscious  that  we  work  hard 
and  do  our  best;  it  is  heartening  to  find 
someone  outside  of  this  body  who  thinks 
so  too.  Recently  the  National  Association 
of  Wholesalers  bestowed  a  certificate  of 
appreciation  upon  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, with  kind  words  for  the 
chairman.  Representative  Joe  L.  Evins 
of  Tennessee. 

I  think  Congressman  Evins  richly  de- 
serves praise  for  his  direction  of  Small 
Business  Committee  affairs,  and  I  think 
his  industry  and  acumen  have  brought 
encouraging  rewards.  Under  Chairman 
Evins'  wise  guidance  the  committee  is 
making  a  meaningful  contribution  to  the 
work  of  this  Congress  and  to  the  welfare 
of  small  business  in  this  country. 

The  Biddle  Survey,  a  publication  of  the 
Biddle  Purchasing  Co.  of  New  York,  on 
August  26,   1969,  commented  upon  the 
Wholesalers'  Award  as  follows: 
•Never   Too    Busy" — A    Committee    of    the 

House  Gets  a  Tribute  From  Distribution 

Trades  Leaders  ^ 

Writing  in  his  Journal,  around  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century,  Henry  Thoreau,  the 
American  naturalist,  once  observed  that  no- 
body ever  erects  a  statue  to  a  committee. 
He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  individuality,  of 
action  by  personal  initiative  rather  than  by 
conference.  Yet  in  our  complex  society,  with 
its  intricate  political  structures,  business- 
men have  been  pretty  well  forced  to  put  In- 
creasing dependence  on  group  action. 

One  active  business  group,  the  National 
Association  of  Wholesalers,  has  recently 
tossed  a  bouquet  into  the  lap  of  a  commit- 
tee; The  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  com- 
mittee is  headed  by  Rep.  Joe  L.  Evins  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  association  gave  it  a  Certificate  of 
Appreciation  for  "distinguished  service  to 
the  wholesale  distribution  industry."  It  ctied 
the  fact  that  the  records  of  hearings  held  by 
this  Committee  on  Small  Business  "are  often 
used  by  the  Executive  Departments  and 
regulatory  agencies  as  the  starting  point  for 
corrective  or  remedial  action."  The  NAW 
added  that  without  such  a  forum  as  the 
House  committee,  there  would  have  devel- 
oped no  remedy. 

The  wholesalers  said  that  despite  the  com- 
mittee's heavy  schedule,  it  was  "never  too 
busy  to  give  us  its  valuable  attention."  Con- 
gress and  many  of  its  committees  are  fre- 
quently in  the  line  of  flying  brickbats;  It  Is 
reassuring  to  learn  of  this  recognition  of 
group  action  for  btisiness  which  fulfills  a 
purpose. 


OKLAHOMAN  IS  NEW  NATIONAL 
COMMANDER  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
LEGION 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  16,  1969 

Mr.    EDMONDSON.   Mr.   Speaker,    it 
was  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  recently 
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attend  the  51st  Annual  National  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Legion,  and  to 
participate  in  the  nomination  and  elec- 
tion of  an  outstanding  Oklahoman.  J. 
Milton  Patrick,  to  the  post  of  national 
commander  of  the  American  Legion. 

Commander  Patrick  is  a  long-time  res- 
ident of  my  congressional  district  and 
has  established  an  excellent  record  of 
service  in  both  the  American  Legion  and 
other  community  affairs.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  both  the  American  Legion  and  all 
Oklahomans  that  a  man  with  such  an 
outstanding  recoid  of  public  service  and 
remarkable  leadership  qualities  has  as- 
sumed this  position  of  international  re- 
sponsibility. The  new  national  com- 
mander has  begun  his  tei-m  in  office  by 
starting  a  goodwill  tour  of  American 
Legion  activities  in  various  countries 
around  the  world. 

Commander  Patrick  set  out  the  Le- 
gion's new  theme  of  "USA — Unity  and 
Service  for  America"  in  his  acceptance 
speech  at  the  convention,  and  at  this 
time  I  include  his  fine  speech  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Acceptance  Message  of  Newly  Elected  Na- 
tional Commander  of  the  American  Le- 
gion 

It  is  with  great  pride  and  deep  humility 
that  I  come  to  this  platform  to  accept  the 
honor  you  have  Just  given  to  me — the  office 
of  National  Commander  of  The  American 
Legion. 

This  moment  will  stand  forever  as  one  of 
the  true  highlights  of  my  lifetime,  for  few 
experiences  in  my  past,  and  nothing  which 
at  this  time  I  can  visualize  in  the  future, 
can  measure  up  to  this  single  honor  you 
have  conferred  upon  me. 

The  vote  of  confidence  of  one's  comrades 
of  a  lifetime — the  confidence  of  those  with 
whom  one  has  shared  the  searing  reality  of 
warfare — cannot  help  but  arouse  deep  and 
mixed  emotions,  and  such  are  the  emotions 
which  now  consume  me. 

You  have  placed  t>efore  me  a  monumental 
challenge  to  lead  The  American  Legion  dur- 
ing this  crucial  year  when  we  embark  upon 
our  second  half  century  of  service  to  God 
*nd  country.  So.  I  am  humble  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  task  confronting  me  is  great; 
I  am  gratified  that  I  approach  this  task  with 
the  loyal  support  of  so  many  dedicated  men 
and  women  of  The  American  Legion  and  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary,  and  I  must  con- 
fess to  a  certain  amount  of  personal  pride 
in  the  knowledge  you  have  entrusted  the 
mantle  of  leadership  to  me. 

In  return  for  your  expression  of  confidence. 
I  pledge  to  you  my  ceaseless,  untiring  and 
total  effort  to  see  that  the  obligations  of 
this  office  are  carried  out  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  benefit  this  great  organization  and  the 
nation  which  it  serves. 

My  prime  purpose  will  be  to  discharge  the 
obligations  of  this  office  in  a  manner  which 
will  best  serve  the  interests  of  America  in 
promoting  her  unity  and  stability,  and  which 
will  best  serve  the  interest  of  The  American 
Legion  in  the  tradition  of  my  predecessors 
who  have  served  so  selflessly  to  make  and  to 
keep  this  organization  honored  and  re- 
spected. 

On  behalf  of  all  Legionnaires.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  salute  our  retiring  National 
Commander,  William  C.  Doyle,  for  his  efforts 
in  the  service  of  the  Legion  and  in  the  service 
of  the  nation  for  The  American  Legion  year 
now  ending. 

There  have  been  great  accomplishments 
during  this  past  year  as  we  have  observed 
the  golden  anniversary  of  The  Ameiucan 
Legion,  and  we  now  must  pledge  ourselves 
to  build  upon  the  achievement  of  this  year 
and  to  make  it  serve  as  our  lavinching  pad 
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into  a  new  era  of  golden  service  to  America. 
The  first  half  century  of  the  life  of  the 
Legion  was  concluded  in  a  magnificient 
manner,  and  as  we  concluded  it  we  witnessed 
with  reverent  prayer  and  awe  the  thrilling 
and  inspiring  spectacle  of  men — our  fellow 
Americans — setting  foot  for  the  first  time 
upon  another  planet. 

Here  on  this  convention  platform  we  have 
been  honored  with  the  presence  of  one  of 
America's  daring  space  pioneers  and  pri^-l- 
leged  to  present,  through  him.  a  token  of  our 
appreciation  to  these  brave  men  who  help 
to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  adventure  In  which 
America  was  born,  and  by  which  she  has 
grown  and  prospered 

Even  for  those  who  felt  it  necessary  to  ex- 
press dissatisfaction  with  Americas  space 
program  on  that  historic  occasion,  it  must 
have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
them  to  suppress  their  pride  in  being  a  citi- 
zen of  the  country  that  made  this  feat 
possible. 

That  is  our  country,  my  fellow  Legion- 
naires It  is  the  country  you  and  I  served, 
and  it  is  the  country  which  stands  today  in 
need  of  our  continuing  services — not  as 
soldiers,  but  as  concerned  citizens  alert  to 
the  demands  of  our  citizenship  and  respon- 
sive to  those  demands. 

As  concerned  citizens,  we  are  the  keepers 
of  a  dream  born  nearly  200  years  ago  when 
the  leaders  of  the  young  and  struggling  col- 
onies realized  their  strength  was  in  their 
unity  They  pointed  the  way  for  us  to  follow 
and  they  did,  in  fact,  incorporate  the  word 
which  was  the  key  to  their  success  in  the 
very  name  of  the  nation  which  they  created. 
That  word,  of  course,  is  "United  " 

The  United  States  of  America,  the  beloved 
U.S.A..  is  the  nation  that  grew  from  the 
patriot's  dream,  and  it  Is  the  intent  of  The 
American  Legion  this  year,  to  bring  new  em- 
phasis to  those  meaningful  letters  "U.S.A.". 
for  during  my  term  of  office  as  National  Com- 
mander we  will  pursue  the  theme.  "Unity 
and  Service  for  America,"  the  principal  let- 
ters of  which  are  "US. A." 

This  theme.  I  will  emphasize  at  every  op- 
portunity This  theme.  I  would  ask  you  to 
live  with  and  give  emphasis  to  at  every  op- 
portunity, for  we  visualize  that  this  will 
become  more  meaningful  than  Just  a  set  of 
words,  and  that  they  will  become  words  of 
positive  action  and  fulfillment  for  you  and 
for  me,  for  The  American  Legion  and  for 
America  during  the  year  ahead. 

With  your  help,  and  I  am  confident  I  shall 
have  it,  we  can  join  forces  with  committed 
civic  organizations  in  a  truly  substantial  ef- 
fort to  unify  this  nation.  Through  the  dedi- 
cated service  of  each  of  you,  we  can  make 
the  proud  Initials.  "U.S.A.".  the  banner  and 
tiie  rallying  cry  of  all  Americans  We  can, 
by  united  effort,  persuade  our  fellow  citizens 
that  their  personal  involvement  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  serve  our  communities,  our  states, 
and  the  nation  effectively. 

Unity  and  Service  for  America!  It  had  to  be 
this  spirit — bolstered  by  an  unshakeable 
faith  in  a  supreme  being — which  enabled  the 
founding  fathers  to  create  a  self-governing 
nation.  That  same  spirit,  and  that  same  faith, 
are  needed  today  to  perpetuate  and  enlarge 
upon  that  which  the  founding  fathers  and 
all  of  our  forebears  insured  for  us  by  personal 
sacrifice,  through  love  of  country. 

It  was  from  the  spirit  of  Unity  and  Service 
for  America  that  you  in  this  audience  took 
the  strength  and  the  courage  to  accept  the 
Spartan  life  of  the  armed  forces  to  turn  back 
the  ambitions  of  power-mad  dictators  and 
totalitarian  governments  to  preserve  the 
freedoms,  not  only  of  Americans,  but  of 
Americas  free  world  allies.  It  is  in  that  spirit 
that  our  men  serve  today  in  Vietnam. 

Even  as  man  has  reached  the  moon  and 
continues  to  reach  for  the  stars,  we  recognize 
the  need  here  on  earth  for  a  renewed  sense 
of   unity   of  purpose;    of   dedicated   service; 
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of  love  of  country,  and  faith  in  God  to  help 
us  find  the  answers  to  our  more  mundane 
problems  of  crime  in  the  streets,  riots  that 
rock  our  major  cities  and  campuses,  and  pov- 
erty, illiteracy  and  despair  which  hold  size- 
able segments  of  our  population  in  bondage. 

We  will,  under  this  program,  continue  to 
evldf  ce  our  concern  for  that  small  segment 
of  young  citizens  who  are  rebellious,  ill- 
informed,  lll-tralned  and  often  mislead. 
Some  of  them  mistake  license  for  liberty. 
and  some  of  them  reject  the  moral  values  of 
our  society  but  fail  to  offer  anything  in  place 
of  those  values. 

The  philosophy  that  rioting,  mob  action 
and  anarchy  are  Justifiable  means  to  an  end 
never  has  been  acceptable  to  Americans,  and 
it  Is  not  acceptable  today.  We  dare  not  sur- 
render the  intangible  restraints  stemming 
from  religion,  and  which  prevent  us  from  vio- 
lating the  laws  of  society,  lor  this  is  a  vital 
element  of  maintaining  a  government  of  self- 
rule. 

F.B.I.  Director  J  Edgax  Hoover,  writing  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Knight  Templar  maga- 
zine, reminds  us:  "That  when  man  forgets 
God  and  Ignores  the  inexorable  laws  by  which 
He  rules  the  universe,  he  oF>ens  the  door  to 
license  followed  by  chaos  and  anarchy  with 
tyranny  grinding  along  In  their  wake" 

Mr.  Hoover  continued  to  say  that  all  Ameri- 
cans share  the  obligation  of  proving  that  man 
is  capable  of  continuing  self-rule,  and  The 
American  Legion  accepts  its  share  of  that  re- 
sponsibility. We  will,  this  year,  continue  to 
discharge  our  responsibility  under  the  theme 
of  Unity  and  Service  for  America,  and  will 
seek  to  teach  our  young  the  value  of  the 
great  gift  of  liberty  and  the  worth  of  the 
heritage  that  is  theirs. 

Volunteering  is  not  unknown  to  Americas 
veterans  who  have  offered  their  lives  in  the 
service  of  God  and  country.  I  challenge  you 
now  to  volunteer  once  more  I  challenge  you 
to  do  more  than  your  share  to  bring  a  new 
unity  among  the  people  of  these  United 
States,  and  the  best  place  to  start  is  among 
the  people  you  know  back  home 

I  challenge  you  to  do  more  than  your 
share  to  help  eliminate  the  breeding  places 
of  crime  and  delinquency  and  to  restore 
kindness  and  decency  to  daily  living.  I  chal- 
lenge you  to  help  your  local  post  become  the 
motivating  source  for  improving  conditions 
in  your  home  communities.  I  challenge  you 
to  join  me  in  making  "Unity  and  Service  for 
America"  the  theme  of  our  dally  lives  as  The 
American  Legion  moves  into  its  second  half 
centurv  of  service  to  God  and  country. 


BOSTON.  PA  ,  TEA  PARTY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  16,  1969 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  weekend  I  attended  a  tea  party.  But 
it  was  no  social  event.  Tea  was  not  served, 
although  there  was  plenty  of  "hot  water" 
available.  You  might  even  say  the  event 
was  a  little  hair  raising. 

It  was  a  i-e-creation  of  the  famous 
"Boston  Tea  Party."  Only  this  one  was 
not  held  in  Massachusetts  but  in  Boston, 
Pa.,  a  small  community  in  my  20th 
District. 

Several  hundred  persons  attended  it, 
some  of  them  weai-ing  war  bonnets  and 
war  paint,  symbolic  of  the  original  Bos- 
ton braves.  Gentlemen,  they  were  pro- 
testing the  lax  program  of  Pennsylvania 
in  general  and  a  proposed  State  income 
tax  in  particular. 
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They  made  It  obvious  they  are  after 
the  scalp  of  any  State  legislator  who  sup- 
ports such  a  measure.  They  emphatically 
declared  they  wl'l  not  stand  for  further 
increases  in  State  taxes.  They  are  de- 
manding a  cutback  in  the  State's  operat- 
ing expenditures. 

As  I  said,  their  targets  were  State  legis- 
lators. But,  I  have  no  doubt  Pennsylva- 
nia delegates  of  this  Hoase  and  the  other 
body  can  expect  to  have  their  hair  lifted 
at  the  polls  if  meaningful  tax  reforms  are 
not  soon  forthcoming  to  their  constit- 
uents. 

The  warning  signs  have  been  around 
for  some  time,  just  as  they  were  in  the 
days  of  the  Pennsylvania  Whisky  Rebel- 
lion. Now  the  taxpayers  have  taken  to 
the  warpath  en  masse.  Since  Congress 
reconvened  this  month  many  of  us  have 
brought  back  scouting  reports  that  other 
Americans  also  are  demanding  a  stop  to 
the  tax  take  at  any  level  of  government 

They  are  thirsting  for  leadership  from 
Washington,  and  the  1969  tax  reform  bill 
this  Hoij§je  passed  In  August  does  not 
quench  that  thirst.  The  public  wants  to 
drink  deeply,  not  wet  tlieir  lips. 

Some  of  us  apparently  have  not  yet 
read  the  signs.  The  tax  reform  bill,  i 
admit,  was  a  beginning,  but  it  left  much 
to  be  desired.  Furthermore,  the  scant 
benefits  the  bill  did  give  the  moderate  in- 
come taxpayer  is  being  tomahawked  at 
hearings  before  the  other  body's  Finance 
Committee. 

True,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
did  not  call  for  a  complete  scalping  of 
the  bill.  He  merely  said:  "Take  it  off  the 
top  and  trim  the  back  and  sides." 

The  House  reform  bill  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  major  piece  of  such  legis- 
lation to  come  out  of  Congress  since  be- 
fore World  War  II.  It  did,  I  agree,  try 
to  ease  the  burden  on  most  Americans. 
It  did  try  to  plUT,  to  some  extent,  a  few 
of  the  gaping  holes  through  which  some 
privileged  individuals  managed  to  escape 
paying  their  fair  share  of  the  tax  freight 
ir.  the  past. 

But,  it  was  weak  and  if  the  Senate 
heeds  the  recommendations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  its  strength  will 
be  sapped  even  more.  That  half  loaf  of 
tax  reform  will  be  reduced  to  criuns. 

The  Treasury  is  recommending  re- 
moval of  $2.5  billion  in  tax  relief  for  in- 
dividual taxpayers  provided  in  the  House 
bill.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  restoring  $1.6 
billion  back  to  business  which  the  House 
had  cut. 

This  could  touch  off  smoke  signals 
from  every  tepee  in  the  Mon-'Valley  re- 
gion of  western  Pennsylvania.  It  would 
c'-eate  a  byproduct  of  a  controversy  al- 
ready raging  there — air  pollution. 

However,  as  a  seer  once  said,  it  is  an  ill 
wind  that  blows  no  good.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  additional  smoke  might  be 
the  ingredient  necessary  to  have  the 
Pennsylvania  Air  Pollution  Commission 
adopt  safer  standards  of  air  quality  con- 
trol. 

Pennsylvania  is  rich  in  Indian  lore. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  I  got  the  message 
earlier  than  some  Members  here.  In  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  I  cosponsored  a  bill  to 
ii^crease  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
from  $600  to  $1,200.  I  did  this  after  get- 
ting the  signal  from  tens  of  thousands  of 
my  constituents.  I  even  called  their  re- 
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quest  to  the  attention  of  the  man  In- 
dians used  to  call  the  Great  "White  Father 
in  the  great  white  wigwam  across  the 
way. 

Nothing  happened.  The  bill  passed 
without  this  provision  and  now  is  in  the 
Senate,  ready  for  carving  like  the  tur- 
key it  is.  I  fear  the  bones  may  be  picked 
clean.  I  foresee  nothing  to  make  the  tribe 
of  taxpayers  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace. 


ARCHBISHOP  BERNARD  J  SHEIL 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  SeptembcT  16,  1969 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death,  this 
weekend,  of  Bishop  Bernard  J.  Shell, 
former  auxiliar>'  archbishop  of  Chicago. 

Bishop  Shell  was  a  truly  remarkable 
clergyman.  At  a  time  when  few  were  in- 
volved in  the  urgent  social  questions  of 
our  time.  Bishop  Shell  was  a  leading  so- 
cial activist,  being  an  outspoken  critic  of 
racial  and  religious  discrimination.  His 
interest  in  youth  led  to  his  foimding  the 
Catholic  Youth  Organization  m  1930. 

During  the  era  of  Joseph  McCarthy. 
Bishop  Shell  was  one  of  the  first  church 
officials  to  denounce  the  phony  brand  of 
anticommunism  practiced  by  McCarthy 
and  his  followers. 

McCartlii>-ism — 

Bishop  Shell  said — 
mocks  our  way  of  life,  flaunts  our   tradi- 
tions   and   democratic   procedures    and    our 
sense  of  fair  play. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial  in  the  Sep- 
tember 16.  1969,  Washington  Post  eulo- 
gizes the  distinguished  life  of  Bishop 
Shell,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  16.  1969) 
Archbishop    Bernard   J.    Sheil 

One  might  say  that  Archbishop  Bernard  J. 
Shell  who  died  Saturday  at  81  was  born  30 
or  perhaps  60  years  ahead  of  his  time.  He  was 
a  militant  cleric  who  Involved  himself  in  the 
pressing  social  questions  of  our  time  when 
it  was  not  considered  good  form  for  men  of 
the  cloth  to  be  so  engaged.  He  fought  against 
racial  and  religious  discrimination,  he  bat- 
tled for  organized  labor  when  labor  was  still 
the  underdog,  and  he  took  on  Joseph  R.  Mc- 
Carthy while  the  Wisconsin  Senator  was  still 
riding  hlgt>.  He  gave  his  support  to  Saul  Alln- 
sky's  Baclo-of-the-Yards  movement  in  Chi- 
cago and  thereby  helped  in  the  improvement 
of  that  working-class  slum  community,  pro- 
viding a  prototype  for  the  community  action 
program  of  today's  antipoverty  effort.  An 
active  worker  on  behalf  of  youth,  he  was  the 
founder  of  the  Catholic  Youth  Organization. 

We  believed  that  to  accomplish  things, 
"you  have  got  to  slug  it  out."  In  deciding  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  CIO  drive  to  organize 
the  packing-house  workers  in  1939,  he  was 
warned  by  a  banker  that  "the  minute  you 
step  on  that  platform,  you  lose  your  chance 
to  become  archbishop."  He  replied  that  he 
"wasn't  ordained  a  Catholic  priest  in  order  to 
become  an  archbishop."  He  did  not  become  an 
archbishop  during  his  active  ministry,  but 
was  given  the  personal  title  by  Pope  John 
XXIII  In  1859. 

Months  following  his  denunciation  of  Joe 
McCarthy  In  1954,  he  stepped  down  as  head  of 
his  beloved  youth  organization  in  effect  rep- 
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rlmanded  for  having  spoken  out  too  plain- 
ly. Senator  McCarthy,  he  said,  was  a  headline 
hunter,  an  advocate  of  "phony  anticommu- 
nism that  mocks  our  way  of  life."  The  Mc- 
Carthy era  is  so  long  gone  that  many  of  us 
may  have  forgotten  the  Intensity  of  feeling 
that  the  Wisconsin  Senator's  blasts  aroused. 
Here's  how  Bishop  Shell  put  It: 

I  can't  imagine  what  would  please  the 
Kremlin  more  than  to  turn  America  into  a 
frantic,  hysterla-rldden  place,  full  of  sus- 
picion of  an  American  for  an  American.  If 
the  Kremlin  masters  wanted  to  weaken  us — 
and  they  do — I  suppose  that  they  would  be 
delighted  to  see  Americans  lose  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  their  political  leaders,  lose 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  their  Army, 
suspect  clergymen  and  teachers.  I  imagine 
ihey  would  delight  in  seeing  us  lose  faith  in 
our  Constittitlonal  privileges,  in  seeing  us 
ape  their  courtroom  procedures  and  hound 
Innocent  little  government  clerks  who  are 
blown  up  to  important  spies  and  saboteurs 
as  long  as  it  Is  good  for  a  front-page  story. 
Congressional  committees  have  done  good 
work,  are  doing  good  work,  and  will  do  more. 
But  when  they  are  cynically  used  to  trap 
headlines  rather  than  spies,  they  mock  them- 
selves and  they  mock  us  too. 

On  racial  and  religious  discrimination. 
Bishop  Shell  told  a  public  forum  in  the  mid- 
forties,  "No  one  but  a  naive  child  or  an 
adult  fool  would  claim  that  Negroes,  Mexi- 
cans, Filipinos  or  Jews  have  the  same  op- 
portunities as  their  fellow  white  Americans." 

When  Bishop  Sheil  started  speaking  out. 
he  did  not  have  as  much  company  or  support 
as  he  would  have  today.  In  his  courageous 
and  direct  way,  he  helped  prepare  the  waj»for 
those  men  of  the  cloth  who  have  accepted  the 
challenge  to  do  something  about  the  short- 
comings of  our  society.  Bernard  J.  Shell  did  it 
at  a  time  when  it  was  much  harder  to  do. 


RULE    OF    LAW    IN    SOUTH    AFRICA 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  16,  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
There  is  a  very  important  and  interest- 
ing struggle  going  on  in  South  Africa 
over  the  preservation  of  the  position  of 
South  Africa's  traditionally  strong  and 
independent  judiciary  and  the  rule  of 
law.  Unfortunately,  there  has  been  clear 
and  serious  erosion  of  the  rule  of  law, 
and  the  cooperation  and  support  ex- 
tended to  those  defending  the  rule  of 
law  in  South  Africa  by  groups  in  this 
country  such  as  the  Lawyers'  Committee 
for  Civil  Rights  under  Law  cannot  be 
overemphasized. 

Of  particular  interest  in  recent  months 
has  been  the  removal  of  the  passport  of 
a  South  African  attorney,  Joel  Carlson, 
who  at  the  time  was  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil  Rights 
under  Law  in  an  inquest  into  the  cause 
of  death  of  a  detainee  in  the  hands  of 
the  police  and  also  on  behalf  of  the  In- 
ternational Commission  of  Jurists  in  ob- 
serving the  trial  of  Laurence  Gandar, 
editor  of  the  Rand  Daily  Mail.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Prime  Minister  has  just  estab- 
lished a  commission  of  inquirj'  to  look 
into  South  Africa's  security  framework 
in  the  light  of  widespread  opposition  on 
the  part  of  members  of  the  bar  and  the 
judiciary  to  the  so-called  boss  legislation 
concerning  the  Bureau  for  State  Secu- 
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rity.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  first  com- 
mission of  its  kind  since  the  Nationalist 
Party  came  to  power  in  South  Africa  in 
1948. 

I  think  that  my  colleagues  will  find  of 
interest  a  report  from  the  Johannesburg 
Star  on  this  commission  along  with  a 
very  perceptive  analysis  of  the  legal  situ- 
ation in  South  Africa  by  George  N.  Lind- 
say. Esq..  a  distinguished  New  York 
lawyer  who  has  just  returned  from  a 
visit  there  on  behalf  of  the  Lawyers' 
Committee.  I  ask  to  include  these  articles 
In  the  Record  at  this  pwlnt  as  well  as 
reports  from  the  South  African  press  at- 
testing to  the  widespread  interest  taken 
there  in  the  visits  of  Mr.  Lindsay  and 
Mr.  Edward  Lyons,  a  member  of  the 
British  Parliament  who  visited  South 
Africa  at  the  same  time  and  for  similar 
reasons. 

In  seeking  in  some  small  measure  to 
help  the  bar  and  bench  in  South  Africa 
continue  to  defend  the  legal  rights  of 
the  individual  and  to  put  the  facts  to 
the  courts,  our  own  legal  community 
fulfills  an  important  and  urgent  pro- 
fessional responsibility  for  mutual  sup- 
port increasingly  recognized  by  inde- 
pendent lawyers  throughout  the  world. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 
(From  the  Johannesburg  Star,  Sept.  16,  1969] 
Boss  Law   Probe 
(By  Our  Political  Correspondent) 

The  Prime  Minister's  unexpected  decision 
to  appoint  a  commission  of  inquiry  into 
South  Africa's  security  framework  is  almost 
certainly  a  reaction  to  the  unprecedented  op- 
position to  certain  aspects  of  Bureau  for 
State  Security  legislation  on  the  part  of 
South  Africa  judges,  retired  Judges  and  Bar 
Councils. 

Mr.  Vorster  announced  last  night  that  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  President  he  had 
decided  to  appoint  Mr.  Justice  H.  J.  Potgieter 
of  the  Appiellate  Division  as  a  commissioner 
to  Inquire  into  South  Africa's  security  frame- 
work. 

"I  do  this  because  It  Is  of  vital  importance 
that  the  Republic  should  have  the  best  ma- 
chinery at  Its  dlspoeal  to  guarantee  it«  secu- 
rity and,  secondly,  to  give  all  persons  who 
have  recently  expressed  misgivings  or  have 
launched  attacks  upon  the  Bureau  for  State 
Security  and  the  legislation  concerned  the 
opportunity  to  lay  their  points  of  view  and 
objections  before  the  commission." 

NEXT    WEEK 

The  Prime  Minister  said  Mr.  Justice  Pot- 
gieter would  start  his  work  next  week,  that 
the  full  terms  of  reference  of  the  commis- 
sion would  be  released  next  week  and  that 
the  terms  of  reference  would  include  permis- 
sion to  Mr.  Justice  Potgieter  to  make  public 
as  much  of  his  report  as  "in  his  Judgment 
does  not  conflict  with  the  security  of  the 
Republic." 

Political  observers  believe  that  the  com- 
mission's repHDrt — which  will  reflect  some  of 
the  most  widespread  criticism  ever  levelled 
at  a  piece  of  South  African  legislation — 
could  lead  to  an  amendment  to  at  least  one 
of  the  two  controversial  BOSS  clauses. 

[  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Aug.  22,  1969] 

U.S.  Lawyers  Check  Reports  or  Sottth 
African  Legal  Deterioration 

New  York. — "The  widespread  and  Increas- 
ing deterioration  of  the  rule  of  law  In  South 
Africa"  Is  of  deep  concern  to  many  Ameri- 
can lawyers. 

This  Is  the  view  of  George  N.  Lindsay, 
noted  corpwratlon  and  international  lawyer, 
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and  brother  of  New  York's  Mayor  John  V. 
Lindsay.  His  recent  visit  to  South  Africa  was 
designed  to  articulate  this  concern. 

He  represented  the  Lawyers'  Committee 
for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law.  a  private,  self- 
supporting  group  of  lawyers.  The  group  was 
formed  In  the  early  1960's  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  late  President  Kennedy  to  involve  it- 
self with  legalities  of  civil-rights  problems 
in  the  United  States. 

It  has  extended  its  purview  to  rendering 
flnanclal  support  for  legal  defense  of  clvll- 
rlghts  victims  In  South  Africa  as  well. 

Among  the  Lawyers'  Committee  members 
are  Arthur  J.  Goldberg.  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  Sec- 
retary of  State  William  P.  Rogers,  and  Eu- 
gene V.  Rostow. 

SEIZXTRES    WITHOUT    EXPLANATIONS 

Mr.  Lindsay,  during  his  South  African  so- 
journ, appeared  before  government  min- 
isters, bar  councils,  and  law  societies  to 
express  the  American  legal  community's  In- 
tense shocks  at  some  South  African  prac- 
tices. He  also  met  with  beleaguered  lawyers 
who  have  begun  to  feel  intimidated  by  gov- 
ernment actions. 

Mr.  Lindsay  traveled  In  the  company  of 
Edward  Lyons,  a  member  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  who  was  representing 
the  similar  Interest  of  the  International 
Commission  of  Jurists,  a  Geneva -based  legal 
organization  with  consultative  status  to  the 
United  Nations. 

In  an  interview,  Mr.  Lindsay  said  that 
his  group's  main  point  of  concern  is  that  a 
large  number  of  extralegal  actions  have 
been  authorized  by  the  South  African 
Legislature.  These  can  be  performed  by 
government  officials  outside  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  courts,  he  said. 

As  an  example.  Mr.  Lindsay  asserted  that 
a  provision  of  the  Terrorism  Act  permits 
the  special  branch  of  the  security  police  to 
take  persons  Into  custody  for  examination 
for  unlimited  periods,  often  on  no  specific 
charge,  without  explanation,  and  without 
access  to  a  lawyer,  to  his  family,  or  to  any 
person. 

REPORTS    OF    TORTtTRE 

He  added  that  often  the  "prisoner"  is 
allowed  no  reading  matter  and  Is  placed  In 
solitary  confinement. 

Mr.  Lindsay  drew  attention  to  recent 
cases  handled  by  liberal  lawyers  which  have 
indicated,  he  said,  that  torture  has  been 
used.  He  also  said  the  Legislature  has  ruled 
that  courts  cannot  order  the  release  of  any 
person  for  any  reason. 

Under  another  act,  he  affirmed,  the  chief 
executive  has  the  power  to  order  a  person 
placed  under  house  arrest  without  a  specific 
charge  against  him.  without  the  duration 
of  arrest  being  specified,  and  without  the 
arrested  man  being  permitted  to  see  more 
than  one  person  at  a   time. 

Mr.  Lindsay  said  that  what  shocks  many 
U.S.  lawyers  Is  the  General  Amendments 
Law  of  1969.  He  contended  that  it  makes 
any  action  against  the  Interests  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  State  Security  a  crime,  including 
publishing  any  material  considered  adverse 
to  state  security. 

The  Amendments  Law  also  gives  the  prime 
minister  power  to  exclude  from  the  courts 
any  information  which  he  deems  to  be 
against   the   interest   of  the  state. 

harsh    PRACTICES 

The  catalyst  of  Mr.  Lindsay's  trip  to  South 
Africa  was  the  removal  some  time  ago  of 
the  passfKirt  of  Joel  Carlson,  a  South  Afri- 
can lawyer  who  has  led  In  the  defense  of 
political  prisoners. 

Removal  of  Mr.  Carlson's  passport,  which 
makes  dilBcult  his  leaving  or  returning  to 
the  country,  is  considered  by  some  U.S. 
lawyers  as  another  step  of  governmental  in- 
timidation against  lawyers  who  dare  to  de- 
fend politically  unp>opular  clients. 

The  UJS.  Lawyer's  Committee  points  out 
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that  several  other  lawyers  who  have  de- 
fended political  prisoners  have  had  their 
passports  removed  or  subsequently  been  ex- 
iled. It  feels  this  type  of  government  action 
is  bound  to  have  an  intimldatory  eCTect 

Mr.  Lindsay  cited  other  harsh  practices. 
In  one  instance,  he  said,  some  prisoners  were 
loaded  into  vans  so  tightly  that  three  suf- 
focated to  death  in  transit.  Shortly  there- 
after, he  continued,  the  widows  of  those 
who  died  were  evicted  from  their  homes 

Mr.  Lindsay  asserted  that  all  the  South 
African  lawyers  with  whom  he  talked  agreed 
that  these  measures  were  contrary  to  any 
lawyer's  concept  of  the  rule  of  law.  The 
conservative  group  of  lawyers,  and  partic- 
ularly Afrikaner  groups,  he  said,  defended 
them,  as  does  the  government,  on  grounds 
the  measures  were  temporary  and  probably 
necessary. 

He  said  the  Afrikaner  group*  accept  the 
Judgment  of  the  government  when  It  says 
the  measurer,  are  necessary  for  reasons  of 
state  security  for  which  It  cannot  give  de- 
tails. 

"Some  of  the  liberal  lawyers  have  pro- 
tested a  good  deal  of  this  legislation  as  it 
has  come  Into  being  as  unquestionably 
WTong.  and  that  It  should  be  fought.  I'm 
afraid  they  are  in  the  minority.  Let  me 
strengthen  that  statement.  I  know  they  are." 
he  said. 

Mr.  Lindsay  offered  the  opinion  also  that 
economic,  trade,  or  investment  boycotts 
against  South  Africa  would  not  be  effective 

"Nor  are  they  wanted  by  the  liberal  core 
In  South  Africa,"  he  maintained.  "They  feel 
they  would  be  ineffective  and  would  cut 
back  valuable  contacts. 

"Support  of  liberal  elements  within  a 
country  is  far  better  than  disassoclation," 
he  concluded. 

IProm  the  Johannesburg  Star,  July  24.  1969] 
Rule  of  Law  Probe  i.n  Solth  Africa 

Representatives  of  two  famous  legal  or- 
ganizations, the  International  CommlsElon 
for  Jurists  and  the  American  Lawyers'  Com- 
mittee for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law,  arrived 
in  South  Africa  this  week  because  of  recent 
South  African  legislation  "adversely  affect- 
ing the  rule  of  law." 

Mr.  Edward  Lyons  of  the  I C  J.  and  Mr. 
George  Lindsay  of  the  American  Lawyers' 
Committee,  have  had  talks  with  the  Minister 
of  Police  and  of  the  Interior.  Mr.  8.  MuUer. 
and  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Justice  of  Mines 
and  of  Planning.  Mr   G.  F.  van  L.  Froneman 

In  a  statement  last  night,  the  two  men 
pinpointed  three  recent  events  which 
seemed  particularly  to  contravene  basic 
principles  of  law:  "the  Terrorism  Act.  the 
BOSS  Act  and  the  removal  of  the  passi>ort 
of  Mr.  Joel  Carlson,  a  Johannesburg  lawyer 
who  has  been  active  in  the  defence  of 
political  prisoners." 

Referring  to  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Carl- 
son's passport,  the  statement  says:  "This 
action  against  him.  taken  without  any  ex- 
planation, is  considered  to  endanger  the  right 
of  lawyers  to  represent  clients  without  fear   ' 

Mr.  Lyons,  a  British  MP.  and  barrlster-at- 
law.  said  today  that  It  was  to  South  Africa's 
credit  that  the  Government  had  allowed 
both  Mr.  Lindsay  and  him  into  the  country 
and  had  agreed  to  see  them. 

Mr.  Lyons  said  that  what  perturbed  the 
1  C.J.  was  not  only  the  recent  events  men- 
tioned in  the  statement,  but  the  whole  trend 
of  increasing  the  State's  power  over  the 
Individual  without  giving  him  access  to  the 
courts  to  seek  redress. 

He  mentioned  banishment,  banning  and 
detention  without  trial,  arbitrary  confisca- 
tion of  passports,  and  the  extension  of  terms 
of  Imprisonment  after  the  sentence  imposed 
by  the  courts  had  lapsed. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  i^rother  of  the  Mayor  of 
New  York.  Mr.  John  Lindsay,  and  vice-chair- 
man   of    the    Afro-American    lastitute,    ex- 
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plained  that  the  Lawyers'  Committee  wsis 
disturbed  particularly  by  two  facets  of  the 
Terrorism  Act:  the  power  to  hold  people  In 
Isolated  detention  tot  an  unlimited  period, 
and  the  provision  which  made  the  powers 
of  the  Act  retroactive  for  five  years. 

In  the  statement  last  night,  Mr.  Lindsay 
.said  the  Lawyers'  Committee  had  supported 
Mr.  Carlson's  work  for  the  defence  during 
the  South  West  Africa  Terrorism  Trial,  the 
Mbindl  case  (in  which  Gabriel  Mblndl  al- 
leged assault  by  the  police  and  in  which  the 
State  paid  RS.OOO  towards  the  costs  of  the 
application  without  admitting  that  the  al- 
legations were  true ) ,  and  the  inquest  Into 
the  death  of  a  political  detainee,  Mr.  James 
Lenkoe. 

"The  committee  intends  to  continue  to 
Instruct  and  support  Mr.  Carlson  .  .  .  and 
hopes  he  will  not  be  interfered  with  and 
that  hla  freedom  to  travel,  particularly  while 
engaged  in  counselling  clients,  will  not  long 
be  infringed." 

The  committee  Includes  Mr.  Arthur  Dean, 
United  Nations  peace  negotiator  during  the 
Korean  War,  Mr.  Louis  Oberdorfer,  former 
Assistant  Attorney-General  and  Senator 
Bobby  Kennedy's  personal  lawyer,  and  Mr. 
William  P.  Rogers.  United  States  Secretary 
of  State.    ■" 

(Prom  the  Johannesburg  Star.  July  24,  1969] 
A  Reminder  Prom  the  World 

One  cannot  help  being  rather  pleased  that 
a  section  of  Nationalist  opinion  is  reacting 
sensitively  to  the  visit  to  South  Africa  of  two 
distinguished  lawyers  from,  respectively, 
England  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Edward  Lyons,  M.P  ,  represents  the  In- 
ternational Commission  of  Jurists  and  Mr. 
George  Lindsay  of  New  York  represents  the 
Lawyers'  Commission  for  Civil  Rights. 

They  have  come  here  to  investigate  at  first 
hand — which  is  surely  preferable  to  doing  it 
by  hearsay — reports  of  Invasions  of  the  rule 
of  law  in  this  country. 

Their  inquiry  Is,  nonetheless,  being  repre- 
sented as  an  "attack"  on  the  South  African 
legal  system  and  it  is  being  asked  why  they 
do  not  turn  their  unwelcome  attention  to, 
for  example,  Zambia  where  there  is  a  serious 
clash  between  the  Government  and  the 
courts. 

At  first  sight  .t  is  dlfBcult  to  see  why  there 
should  be  this  resentment  at  their  visit  The 
reputation  of  our  judiciary  Is  high.  We  are 
constantly  assured  that  the  Invasions  of  the 
rule  of  law  by  the  security  legislation  are 
Justified  by  the  threat  of  subversion.  There 
shoxUd  be  much  to  boast  of  and  nothing  to 
hide.  The  fact  that  these  lawyers  were  al- 
lowed to  come  (Mr.  Lyons  has  been  refused 
permission  to  visit  Russia  on  a  similar  mis- 
sion) and  were  received  by  a  Minister  and  a 
Eteputy  Minister,  are  surely  compliments  in 
themselves  to  our  judicial  reputation. 

It  Is,  in  any  event,  the  conventional  job 
of  the  bodies  these  men  represent  to  keep 
track  of  the  erosion  of  rights  all  over  the 
world,  and  they  have  by  no  means  neglected 
Zambia. 

But,  on  second  thoughts,  one  can  see  that 
a  visit  of  this  kind  does  serve  to  make  Na- 
tionalists aware  of  the  International  anxiety 
with  which  their  treatment  of  the  rule  of  law 
is  being  watched.  And  to  that  extent  their 
sensibility  is  welcome.  Nationalists  are  fond 
of  vindicating  their  invasions  of  rights  by 
saying  that  the  people  cannot  be  free  if  the 
State  is  not  safe  A  visit  like  this  reminds  us 
all  of  the  converse,  which  is  equally  true:  the 
State  IE  not  safe  if  the  people  are  not  free. 

IProm  the  Rand  Dally  Mail,  July  24,  19691 
Overseas  Barristers  Talk  to  Muller 

Two  top-ranking  overseas  lawyers — one 
from  the  United  States,  the  other  a  British 
MP — this  week  had  talks  with  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  and  of  Police,  tlie  Deputy 
Minister  of  Justice,  and  leading  members  of 
the  Bar,  about  recent  events  viewed  overseas 
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as  "adversely  affecting  the  Rule  of  Law  in 
South  Africa." 

Their  visit,  they  said  in  a  Joint  statement 
last  night,  "reflects  the  deep  concern  widely 
felt  by  lawyers  in  America,  Europe  and  else- 
where at  what  is  regarded  outside  South 
Africa  as  the  removal  of  essential  legal  safe- 
guards." 

The  two  lawyers  are  Mr,  George  Lindsay, 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Edward  Lyons,  a  British 
barrister  and  Labour  M.P. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  whose  brother  John  Lindsay 
is  the  Mayor  of  New  York,  is  in  South  Africa 
on  behalf  of  the  prestigious  Lawyers'  Com- 
mittee for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law. 

CONFERENCE 

Members  of  this  committee — formed  after 
a  conference  called  In  1963  by  President  John 
Kennedy — are  distinguished  lawyers  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  who  have  been 
concerned  with  civil  rights,  primarily  in  the 
United  States  but  also  internationally. 

Mr.  LyoBs  Is  representing  the  International 
Commission  of  Jurists,  the  Geneva-based  or- 
ganisation which  works  to  uphold  the  Rule 
of  Law  throughout  the  world  and  which  has 
consultative  status  with  the  United  Nations. 

Revealing  what  they  call  their  "separate 
missions  with  a  common  purpose,"  they  list 
as  recent  South  African  events  which  seemed 
particularly  to  "contravene  basic  principles 
of  law": 

The  enactment  of  the  Terrorism  Act. 

The  so-called  "BOSS  "  legislation. 

The  removal  of  the  passport  of  Mr.  Joel 
Carlson,  the  Johannesburg  lawyer  who  has 
figured  prominently  in  the  defense  of  polit- 
ical prisoners. 

"fear" 

This  aatlon  against  Mr.  Carlson,  taken 
without  any  explanation,  was  considered  to 
endanger  the  right  of  lawyers  to  represent 
clients  without  fear,  they  said. 

"The  International  Commission  of  Jurists 
was  distressed  that  such  action  was  taken 
against  Mr.  Carlson  at  a  time  when  he  was 
its  appointed  observer  at  the  Gandar  (Prisons 
Act)  trial,"  said  Mr.  Lyons. 

"The  Commission  fears  also  that  other 
South  African  lawyers  might  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  safer  not  to  defend  too 
vigorously  certain  cases." 

Mr.  Lindsay  said  the  American  Lawyers' 
Committee  had  supported  Mr.  Carlson  and 
the  work  of  the  defence  in  last  year's  South 
West  Africa  trial,  the  Mblndl  case  and  the 
recent  inquest  into  the  death  of  a  detainee, 
James  Lenkee. 

(The  Mblndl  case  involved  an  urgent  ap- 
plication m  1967  for  a  court  order  to  protect 
a  detainee,  Gabriel  Mblndl,  from  alleged  as- 
saults by  the  police.  A  month  before  oral 
evidence  was  to  have  been  heard,  the  mat- 
ter was  settled.  The  State  paid  R3,000  to- 
wards the  legal  costs  of  the  application 
without  admitting  to  the  truth  of  any  of 
the  allegations.) 

"The  Committee  intends  to  continue  to 
Instruct  and  support  Mr.  Carlson  in  carry- 
ing out  his  professional  responsibilities,"  Mr. 
Lindsay  said. 

"The  Committee  hopes  that  he  will  not 
Interfere  with  and  that  his  freedom  to  tra- 
vel— particularly  while  engaged  in  coun- 
selling clients — will  not  long  be  infringed." 

The  two  visiting  lawyers  had  a  lengthy  talk 
earlier  this  week  with  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  and  of  Police,  Mr.  MuUer,  and  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Justice,  Mr.  Proneman. 

The  Minister  of  Justice,  Mr,  Pelser,  is  over- 
seas at  present. 

They  also  met  officers  and  leading  members 
of  the  Bar  Councils  of  Johannesburg  and 
Pretoria  and  of  the  Incorporated  Law  So- 
ciety of  the  Transvaal, 

While  not  revealing  any  of  their  discus- 
sion with  the  Minister,  they  said  in  their 
statement  that  they  were  grateful  for  the 
courtesy  extended  to  them  by  the  Minister 
and  Deputy  Minister,  and  by  the  lawyers 
they  met. 
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The  American  Lawyers'  Committee  which 
Mr.  Lindsay  has  been  representing,  is  headed 
by  Arthur  H.  Dean  and  Louis  P.  Oberdorfer. 

Mr.  Dean  was  the  United  Nations  nego- 
tiator in  Korea  and  negotiated  the  peace 
settlement  for  the  Elsenhower  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr  Oberdorfer  is  a  former  Assistant  At- 
torney-General on  civil  rights  and  acted  for 
the  late  Senator  Robert  Kennedy. 

Other  eminent  members  are: 

William  P.  Rogers,  the  present  Secretary 
of  State  In  the  Nixon  Administration. 

Whitney  M.  Seymour,  former  President  of 
the   American    Bar   Association. 

Erwln  N.  Grlswold,  the  present  Solicitor- 
General  and  a  professor  of  law. 

Eugene  V.  Rostow,  former  Under-Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Political  Affairs  and  Dean 
of  the  Yale  Law  School. 


(Prom   the   Sunday   Express.   July  27.   1969] 

Foreign     Lawyers     Slate     Withdrawal     or 

Passports 

Recent  political  legislation  in  South  Africa 
and  the  withdrawal  of  lawyers'  passports  were 
condemned  In  Johannesburg  this  week  by 
two  prominent  foreign  lawyers,  representing 
the  International  Commission  of  Jurists  and 
the  American  Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil 
Rights  Under  Law. 

In  interviews  Just  before  they  left  the 
Republic  yeeterday,  Mr.  Edward  Lyons,  a 
British  Laboxu-  M.P.  and  barrister,  and  Mr. 
George  Lindsay,  brother  of  the  Mayor  of 
New  York,  expressed  concern  at  the  possible 
efl'ect  of  passport  withdrawals  on  lawyers  and 
their  duties.  ^ 

"The  major  matter  which  got  the  Lawyers' 
Committee  interested  in  sending  someone  to 
South  Africa  was  the  Terrorism  Act,'  Mr. 
Lindsay  said. 

"It  has  features  which  are  quite  shocking 
to  us  because  it  provides  for  unlimited  deten- 
tion without  any  charge.  This  we  consider  an 
extraordinary  violation  of  what  lawyers  stand 
for. 

"We  are  also  completely  against  the  retro- 
active action  of  the  law,  as  well  as  a  lot  of 
other  features  we  won't  go  into. 

HIGH    REGARD 

"People  in  America  relate  this  to  exposures 
of  maltreatment  of  detainees.  I  am  told  this 
was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Act,  but  it  is  my 
impression  it  can  be  used  in  this  way." 

Mr.  Lindsay,  who  represents  the  American 
lawyers'  association,  and  Mr.  Lyons,  who  rep- 
resents the  International  Commission  of 
Jurists,  saw  the  Acting  Minister  of  Justice, 
Mr.  G.  P.  FVoneman,  and  the  Minister  of 
Police  and  the  Interior,  Mr.  S.  L.  Muller.  They 
also  met  prominent  representatives  of  the 
legal  profession. 

■I  think  your  lawyers  were  interested  in 
my  views  and  to  hear  how  very  much  our  law- 
yers are  concerned,"  Mr.  Lindsay  said.  'We 
have  a  high  regard  for  your  Bar  and  your 
courts.  Our  complaint  is  not  against  these 
but  against  legislative  action  which  takes 
away  their  powers." 

Mr.  Lindsay  said  his  association — which 
has  as  members  the  United  States  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  William  P.  Rogers,  and  Erwin 
N.  Grlswold,  American  Solicitor-General — was 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  withdrawal  of  pnss- 
ports  of  lawyers  whose  cases  were  of  a 
political  nature. 

observer 

The  association  has  Instructed  and  sup- 
ported in  such  cases  a  Johannesburg  attor- 
ney. Mr.  Joel  Carlson,  whose  passport  has 
been  withdrawn. 

"The  withdrawal  of  passports  may  have  an 
intimldatory  effect  on  lawyers."  he  said. 
"They  would  continue  to  take  the  'unpopu- 
lar' cases,  but  whether  they  would  be  pre- 
pared to  continue  taking  the  initiative  to 
dig  up  these  things  Is  another  matter." 

Mr.  Carlson  was  official  observer  for  the 
International  Commission  of  Jurists  at  the 
Prisons  Act  case.  ITie  withdrawal  of  his  pass- 
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port  during  the  trial  was  the  primary  reason 
for  t^e  commission  sending  him.  Mr.  Lyons 
said. 

"There  is  concern  that  lawyers  may  be 
deterred  from  fighting  these  caaes  coura- 
geously by  the  treatment  meted  out  to  Mr. 
Carlson  and  indeed  other  attorneys  In  simi- 
lar cases,"  he  said. 

"There  is  an  increasing  number  of  punish- 
ments which  can  be  given  administratively, 
without  recourse  to  the  courts."  These  in- 
cluded passport  withdrawal.  180-day  deten- 
tion, detention  after  completion  of  a  prison 
sentence  and  detention  before  a  trial  under 
the  Terrorism  Act 

Mr.  Lyons  added:  "We  have  asked  why  Mr. 
Carlson's  passport  was  withdrawn,  but  we 
have  not  been  told." 

He  denied  the  commission  was  attacking 
the  South  African  courts,  or  that  it  was  sin- 
gling the  Republic  out  for  attack.  "I  am  here 
really  as  a  result  of  the  concern  of  Mr.  Sean 
MacBride.  the  secretary-general.  He  has  a 
link  with  South  Africa  as  his  father  was 
leader  of  the  Irish-Boer  contingent. 

"He  was  Irish  Foreign  Minister  for  four 
years  and  is  certainly  not  a  Communist  or 
Left-orientated. 

"What  concerns  us  in  South  Africa  is  not 
what  happens  in  court  but  what  is  happen- 
ing outside  the  court.  We  would  love  the 
courts  and  Judges  to  have  more  power.  We 
want  all  these  matters  to  go  before  them. 

"Our  visit  is  m  defence  of  the  South  Afri- 
can judiciary.  Our  interest  has  nothing  to 
do  with  apartheid  or  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment's policies.  We  are  lawyers  and  our 
Interest  Is  in  law  in  all  countries,  not  Just 
South  Africa." 

Mr.  Lindsay  and  Mr.  Lyons  will  report  their 
findings  to  their  organizations. 


NIH  RESEARCH  CUTS 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  16,  1969 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  God 
forgive. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Tuesday,  Sept. 

16, 1969) 

The  Fiscal  Knife  on  NIH  Research 

The  fiscal  knife  which  the  administration 
says  it  Is  forced  to  wield  becau.se  of  inflation 
and  Vietnam  cut  into  medical  research  last 
week.  Taking  its  place  among  the  agencies 
whose  funds  are  either  being  cut  or  pared  by 
President  Nixon's  call  for  a  $3.5  billion  reduc- 
tion in  1970  budget  requests  is  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  Total  spending  on  med- 
ical research — in  hospitals,  universities  and 
the  NIH  Bethesda  labs — will  be  down  from 
$1.93  billion  to  $1.64  billion,  a  cut  of  $290 
million. 

Although  medical  and  scientific  researchers 
are  often  inclined  to  be  a  wolf!  wolf!  crowd 
whose  sheep  are  not  only  under  no  attack 
but  are  often  overfat  to  begin  with,  the 
abruptness  of  the  present  NIH  cut  does  sug- 
gest that  a  wolf  is  near.  Most  Immediately 
affected  by  the  cut  will  be  19  clinical  research 
centers.  In  a  style  similar  to  Its  closing  of 
59  Job  Corps  centers  earlier  this  year,  the  ad- 
ministration expects  to  save  money.  But 
savings  aside,  where  will  the  doctors  go  who 
have  been  conducting  the  research  at  the  19 
centers?  What  about  the  diseased  patients 
who  will  be  phased  out  because  money  has 
run  out?  Or  the  millions  of  future  sick  peo- 
ple who  will  not  benefit  tomorrow  because  re- 
search into  their  particular  disease  was  cut 
off  today?  In  one  area  alone,  an  estimated 
30,000  Infants  die  every  year  In  the  period 
Immediately  surrounding  delivery  because 
basic  research  is  not  fully  advanced  in  this 
area. 
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Aside  from  the  reseftrch  that  is  to  be 
stopped  without  wilting  for  results,  medical 
schools — with  a  heavy  leaning  on  the  govern- 
ment for  research  grants — will  also  be  hit, 
both  students  and  faculty.  The  danger  of 
turning  off  the  medical  research  motor  is  that 
it  is  not  BO  easily  started  again  It  is  true,  the 
19  centers  to  be  closed  have  only  a  handful 
of  pmtiente.  but  this  is  where  basic  biomedi- 
cal research  t>eglns.  It  then  fans  out  to  ad- 
vance research  and,  often,  eventual  use  in  the 
medical  community. 

It  has  long  been  a  question  whether  medi- 
cal schools  and  research  clinics  should  have 
let  themselves  become  so  dependent  on  fed- 
eral funds  in  the  first  place;  but  few  other 
resources  exist,  either  among  foundations, 
which  generally  do  not  support  medical  re- 
search, or  the  drug  companies,  which  by  the 
nature  of  things  are  in  the  business  more 
for  profit  than  public  service. 

Although  the  Senate  can  appropriate  more 
money  for  NlH  than  the  administration  re- 
quests, this  does  not  mean  the  administra- 
tion must  or  wlU  sfjend  it.  Aside  from  the 
medical  research  programs  themselves,  what 
suffers  also  in  this  abrupt  fund  cut  is  the 
administration's  sincerity  in  facing  the 
health  crisis.  "The  nation  is  faced  with  a 
breakdown  in  the  delivery  of  health  care,"  it 
said  only  two  months  ago  In  a  major  White 
House  report.  Now,  it  seems,  in  order  to  save 
money  that  could  be  saved  in.  say,  cutting 
back  on  aircraft  carriers  or  bombers,  the  ad- 
ministration is  helping,  not  relieving,  the 
breakdown.  In  putting  the  fiscal  knife  to 
medical  research,  the  recovery  may  take  a  lot 
longer  than  the  original  cutting. 


IN  PURSUIT  OF  DOMESTIC  PEACE 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TES 

Tuesday,  September  16,  1969 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  4,  1969.  our  distinquished  col- 
league from  Washington,  Mr.  Adams,  ad- 
dressed a  meeting  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  speech  was  notable  in 
that,  despite  the  popular  use  of  phrases 
such  as  "law  and  order"  and  wars  on 
everj'thing  from  "rats  to  crime,"  Mr. 
Adams  did  not  once  resort  to  negative 
phrases  of  that  ilk.  He  did  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  addressing  an 
audience  that  might  have  been  extremely 
receptive  to  such  phrases.  Mr.  Adams 
chose  to  speak  in  positive  tenns,  In  Pur- 
suit of  Domestic  Peace." 

Second,  Mr.  Adams  made  another  com- 
ment that  is  quite  appropos  to  this  au- 
gust body;  one  that  many  of  our  col- 
leagues in  their  zeal  would  do  well  to 
heed.  Mr.  Adams  reminded  us  that 
"Fighting  for  human  nghts  is  not  in- 
consistent with  fighting  crime." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  introduce 
both  the  speech  itself  and  an  editorial 
based  on  it  that  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  newspaper  on  Thursday, 
September  11,  1969,  as  inserts  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

In  PtTistJiT  OF  Domestic  Peace 
(Keynote  address  by  Congressman  Brock 
Adams  at  a  meeting  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  PoUce,  Dupont 
Plaza  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.,  Septem- 
ber 4,  1969) 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  we  face  in 
our  cities  today  is  fear.  Not  fear  of  economic 
failure  as  it  was  in  the  1930's,  but  fear  of 
personal   attack   on   the  streets   and   in   our 
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homes  This  fear,  which  has  already  led  to 
Increased  apprehension  and  hostility  even 
among  neighbors,  undermines  the  very 
quality  of  our  lives.  It  has  m«Ebroomed  so 
rapidly  and  spread  so  widely  as  to  create  a 
wall — as  real  and  as  terrifying  as  any  Berlin 
Wall—  around  our  central  cltiea,  laolatlng  and 
separating  the  rich  from  the  poor,  and  the 
black  from  the  white.  Each  day  the  poor 
within  this  wall  find  life  a  tougher  battle 
and  escapee  more  elusive.  Penetration  of  this 
barrier  by  the  affluent  outsider  becomes  in- 
creasingly difficult  and  infrequent. 

To  break  down  this  wall — to  break  this 
cycle  of  fear — is  a  task  Infinitely  greater  In 
scope  than  a  Journey  to  the  dark  side  of  the 
moon.  Not  alone  an  advancement  In  tech- 
nology, this  is  in  reality  a  voyage  into  man's 
soul.  And  the  challenge  confronts  not  only 
law  enforcement  officers,  but  all  public  of- 
ficials and  concerned  citizens. 

In  our  zeal  to  improve  human  conditions 
within  the  cliy.  many  of  us  have  overlooked 
the  devastating  Impact  that  crime  and  fear 
of  crime  have  had,  and  will  continue  to  have, 
in  undercutting  the  social  programs  which 
we  have  so  long  championed.  How  meaning- 
ful is  federal  assistance  to  education  when 
fear  drives  whites  out  of  our  cities  and  their 
children  into  geographically-segregated 
schools.  What  use  are  health  programs  to 
the  elderly  when  they  are  afraid  to  travel 
the  streets  and  sidewalks  for  medical  treat- 
ment. And  how  realistic  Is  the  attempt  to 
launch  a  low-cost  housing  program  when 
vacant  ghetto  housing  is  ransacked  by  nar- 
cotics addicts  for  the  resale  value  of  the 
plumbing  and  .  xtures. 

But  to  say  that  we  have  been  silent  on 
crime  is  not  true.  In  1965.  throuph  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act,  we  in  Congress 
passed  a  pilot  program  for  federal  assistance 
to  local  law  enforcement  agencies.  In  1967 
and  1968  we  passed  two  comprehensive  meas- 
ures designed  to  attack  lawlessness  at  all 
levels:  the  Omnibus  Safe  Streets  Act  and  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act.  We 
have  lent  considerable  support  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission Report.  Yet  it  is  my  personal  feeling 
that  we  have  not  yet  realized  the  extent  to 
which  lawlessness  undermines  our  values 
and  erodes  our  daily  lives.  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  can  u.se  these  legislative  enactments — as 
well  as  the  guidance  and  support  which  you 
gentlemen  can  offer^ — as  a  launching  pad  for 
the  pursuit  of  domestic  peace 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  demagoguery 
provides  no  answer.  Demagogues  are  too  visi- 
ble when  the  chance  arises  to  shout  about 
crime  but  too  scarce  when  it  is  time  to  make 
the  hard  decisions  on  the  financial  and  social 
commitment  necessary  to  control  crime. 

Nor  will  slogans  deter  or  arrest  lawbreak- 
ers. To  damn  the  Supreme  Court,  to  call  for 
repression  of  minority  groups,  or  to  see 
wholesale  wiretapping  as  a  solution  for  all 
crime  is  simply  unrealistic.  On  the  other 
hand,  lawlessness  will  not  be  eradicated  by 
condemning  all  police  action  as  "brutal", 
looking  the  other  way  when  campus  violence 
strikes,  or  extending  leniency  to  all  youthful 
offenders  simply  because  of  their  age. 

What  is  needed  is  a  total  commitment  of 
resources — energy,  finances,  and  manpower — 
toward  the  eradication  of  fear,  control  of 
crime,  and  restoration  of  domestic  peace  In 
this  effort  we  need  both  your  support  and 
the  support  of  all  elements  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear  that  those  of 
us  who  have  carried  the  torch  of  social  jus- 
tice will  be  no  less  zealous  in  our  pursuit  of 
domestic  peace.  We  do  not  intend  to  sit  by 
while  those  who  wistfully  dream  of  a  time 
gone  by  snuff  out  the  light  of  human  prog- 
ress with  their  slick  slogtms  and  oppression- 
bent  solutlonc.  Fighting  for  human  rights  is 
not  inconsistent  with  fighting  crime.  I  hope 
we  can  embark  together  on  the  pursuit  of 
domestic  peace.  Our  proposals — some  of 
which  I  intend  to  sketch  here — are  not  the 
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first  nor  the  last  recommendations  for  Im- 
provement In  the  criminal  Justice  and  law 
enforcement  systems.  We  Intend  to  open,  not 
close,  the  door  tor  future  proposals. 

In  this  effort,  we  Intend  to  deal  particu- 
•\arly  with  the  problem  of  fear  caused  by 
violent  crime.  We  Include  In  this  category 
such  crimes  as  burglary,  assault  and  purse- 
snatching  as  well  as  the  traditional  crimes 
of  violence.  While  we  must  not  overlook  non- 
violent crime,  our  concern  must  be  primarily 
with  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  well- 
being  of  our  citizens. 

A    VISIBLE    AND     MOBILE    POLICE 

The  first  answer  to  violent  crime  in  or 
around  our  homes  Is  to  produce  a  visible 
and  mobile  police  force — visible  enough  to 
reassure  and  protect  our  citizens,  mobile 
enough  to  deter  and  apprehend  criminals. 
This  will,  of  course,  require  many  more  offi- 
cers In  our  major  cities  as  well  as  greater 
use  of  Improved  techniques.  This  means 
money.  Here  in  Washington.  DC  .  where  we 
have  recently  authorized  1,000  more  police 
officers.  It  will  cost  roughly  $10  nJlUon  per 
year  In  salary,  equipment,  uniforms,  quar- 
ters, and  supporting  services.  This  cost  is 
similar  in  other  cities. 

This  expanded  police  presence  will  mean 
a  greater  use  of  the  foot  patrolman,  especially 
in  areas  of  high  crime.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  entire  increase  in  authorized 
strength  will  go  toward  provision  of  foot- 
men and  the  use  of  motorized  scooters.  I 
would  hope  this  trend  will  be  continued  else- 
where. 

Getting  more  police  officers  into  the  cen- 
tral city  requires  that  our  departments  place 
top  priority  on  improved  community  rela- 
tions. This  means  both  better  recruitment 
of  inner-city  residents  and  better  training 
for  the  entire  force.  Our  record  in  the  na- 
tion's capital  has  not  been  especially  im- 
pressive in  local  recruitment.  The  force  here 
Is  composed  of  only  25  ^  District  residents 
and  Is  only  slightly  better  than  25''^  black. 
While  we  have  in  the  last  three  years  started 
to  Improve  this — and  I  am  especially  en- 
couraged by  such  programs  as  the  Adams- 
Morgan  project  for  local  recruitment — we 
must  do  better 

To  Insure  that  our  police  officers  demon- 
strate a  presence  in,  and  relate  to.  the  com- 
munity, we  must  constantly  review  the  rele- 
vance of  recruitment  standards  to  society's 
need.  Should  we  necessarily  exclude  all  ap- 
plicants under  the  age  of  21  or  over  29? 
Should  we  refuse  to  consider  applicants  sim- 
ply because  of  childhood  histories  of  viruses 
or  allergies?  And  should  limitations  on 
height  of  5'7"  or  58".  in  cities  with  heavy 
concentrations  of  Puerto  Rlcans  or  Mexi- 
cans who  are  thereby  excluded,  continue  to 
persist  in  the  face  of  attempts  to  recruit 
more  minority  group  members? 

Today  police  work  Is  highly  technical  and 
complex.  It  requires  professionals.  Yet  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  professionals  we  must  be 
willing  to  pay  salaries  commensurate  with 
professional  status.  This  means  that  starting 
salaries  for  patrolmen  must  be  at  least 
$8,000.  I  would  hope  that  in  a  city  like 
Washington,  where  the  crime  problem  is  so 
pressing  and  our  law  enforcement  officials  so 
harried,  we  could  do  even  better— and  I 
fully  support  proposals  currently  pending 
for  an  increase  to  the  $8,500  to  $9,000  range. 
To  retain  professionals  we  must  be  willing 
to  offer  incentives  for  college  credits  and 
a  chance  for  early  promotion  aJid  fair  retire- 
ment. 

As  crime  rises  the  citizens  who  have  sup- 
ported social  progress  and  human  better- 
ment will  begin  to  withdraw  while  those  who 
would  destroy  a  cultured  civilization  will 
lake  over.  No  policy  of  social  reform,  no 
checklist  of  domestic  prog^rams,  alone  can 
now  stop  this  process  of  social  decay. 
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THE    JtTDICIAL    SYSTEM 

No  matter  how  many  police  officers  we 
have  and  no  matter  how  many  arrests  are 
made,  criminals  will  not  be  deterred  unless 
speedy  justice  is  dispensed.  This  means  that 
the  entire  criminal  Justice  system — including 
prosecution,  defense,  bail  supervision,  and 
the  supportive  functions,  as  well  as  the 
courts  themselves — must  escape  from  the 
bonds  of  tradition  and  move  to  keep  pace 
with  what  has  apparently  become  a  "crime 
explosion." 

That  our  courts  have  not  been  able  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  criminal  activity  Is 
obvious.  In  the  nations  capital,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  despite 
an  increase  in  output  over  last  year,  reported 
this  July  it  had  over  1,500  criminal  defend- 
ants awaiting  trial.  In  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  there  are  1.795 
criminal  cases  pending,  of  which  1,236  in- 
volve defendants  currently  awaiting  trial. 
The  average  time  elapsing  between  indict- 
ment and  disposition  in  the  District  Court 
is  254  days  and  in  the  Cotu-t  of  General  Ses- 
sions an  estimated  17  months.  The  average 
time  constuned  by  criminal  cases  through 
completion  of  appeal  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  is  an  astonishing  22.7  months. 

Too  often  we  talk  about  court  backlogs 
solely  In  terms  of  how  these  backlogs  result 
In  a  great  number  of  criminals  loose  on  the 
streets.  Yet  we  overlook  the  equally  harmful 
effect  which  this  development  has  on  the 
lives  of  the  innocent.  How  can  we  expect 
inner-city  youths  to  respect  laws  when 
those  they  see  around  them  are  lawbreakers 
who  somehow  seem  not  to  be  punished.  How 
can  we  expect  citizens  to  break  the  cycle  of 
poverty  through  legal  means  when  it  is  more 
profitable,  and  sometimes  less  risky,  to  en- 
gage in  criminal  activity.  And  how  do  we 
combat  growing  resentment  and  hostility 
by  the  innocent  when  the  guilty  seem  to  go 
free. 

Cotu-t  logjams  will  not  be  eased,  as  some 
have  argued,  by  simply  increasing  manpower. 
Too  many  continuances  are  granted  to  law- 
yers. Too  many  out-of-date  motions  are  filed, 
especially  by  civil  lawyers  eager  to  assist  but 
unskilled  in  criminal  law.  And  too  many 
witnesses,  suspects,  and  even  fxjllcemen  ar- 
rive late,  or  not  at  all,  at  trial  each  day.  As 
you  gentleanen  well  understand,  when  police- 
men fail  to  arrive,  charges  are  often  dis- 
missed and  susjjects  freed. 

The  answer  Is  not  a  temporary  patch-and- 
bandage-Jcb  on  a  system  beleaguered  with 
basic  Ills.  This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  so 
many  of  us  cannot  support  proposals,  such 
as  preventitlve  detention,  which  do  not  go 
to  the  root  of  the  problem  of  our  failure  to 
provide  swift  justice.  Neither  detaining  nor 
freeing  suspected  felons  will  have  the  de- 
terrent effect  which  a  speedy  trial,  with  ap- 
prc^rlate  conviction  or  acquittal,  brings. 

Nor  can  we  see  the  solution  to  crime  con- 
trol in  wholesale  wiretapping  or  greater  re- 
liance on  confessions.  In  the  U.S.  District 
Court,  D.C..  only  one  major  case  in  the  last 
few  years  has  Involved  wiretapping.  That 
one,  breaking  just  two  weeks  ago,  dealt  with 
a  heavy  volume  of  narcotics  traffic.  And  al- 
though confessions,  along  with  statements 
and  admlasions-against-interest  are  used  In 
the  preparation  of  many  criminal  cases  pre- 
sented in  District  Court,  confessions  are 
seldom  relied  upon  In  court.  Other,  more  re- 
liable evidence  is  generally  used. 

The  answer  lies  in  full  support,  through 
additional  manpower  and  resources,  together 
with  Improved  administrative  management 
in  the  courts,  for  all  elements  in  the  criminal 
justice  process.  We  must  be  willing  to  pay 
the  necessary  price  for  improvement  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  court  reform 
and   increased  Judicial   manpower  will   not. 
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without  assistance,  eradicate  crime.  And  let 
It  be  clear  that  the  court  serves  as  neither 
a  rehabilitative  agency  nor  a  trap  for  the 
unwary.  Nor  is  it  an  institution  designed  to 
discipline  the  police  department  It  mxist  be 
counted  upon  simply  to  carry  its  share  of  the 
burden  which  Is  to  determine  guilt  or  Inno- 
cence and  then  sentence  the  guilty  and  free 
the  Innocent. 

THE    INSTITUTIONS    FOR    REHABILITATION 

Most  penologists  will  agree  that  there  are 
very  few  Institutions  which  actually  "correct" 
criminals.  Most  are  mere  "holding  tanks"  or 
"graduate  schools"  for  future  criminal  be- 
havior Some  are  so  adept  at  serving  as  breed- 
ing grounds  for  crime  that  they  mix  Juveniles 
In  cells  with  hardened  offenders.  Some  insti- 
tutions are  as  trotibled  with  the  distribution 
of  narcotics  within  their  walls  as  are  other 
agencies  with  such  distribution  on  the  out- 
side. 

Nor  are  our  alternatives  given  a  fair  chance 
to  succeed.  Probation,  that  extra  chance  to 
avoid  a  life  of  crime,  is  seemingly  regarded 
as  a  joke,  rather  than  the  serious  matter  that 
it  is.  Here  in  Washington,  for  example,  the 
seventeen  Court  of  General  Sessions  proba- 
tion officers  with  supervision  responsibilities 
carry  an  unbelievable  caseload  of  122  pro- 
bationers each.  The  sixteen  officers  attached 
to  the  District  Court  fare  little  better,  each 
carrying  a  caseload  of  approximately  eighty 
probationers. 

The  parole  system  wallows  under  similar 
conditions.  Parole  officers  In  the  DC.  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  average  130  Inmates 
within  the  institution,  for  guidance  and 
counseling,  and  51  parolees  out  on  the  sti;^ets. 

The  capacity  of  the  DC.  Jail  is  593.  Its 
current  population  is  a  startling  1,033.  The 
Youth  Center  at  the  Lorton  Correctional 
Complex  has  a  capacity  of  340.  It  Is  popu- 
lated by  nearly  400  youths.  The  Women's 
Detention  Center  holds  80.  It  now  has  slightly 
over   100. 

Does  anyone  wonder  why  criminals  return 
to  the  only  life  they  know? 

Yet  alternatives  to  incarcerating  all  of- 
fenders do  work.  One  of  our  judges  in  the 
King  County  Superior  Court,  In  the  State  of 
Washington,  has  recently  claimed  "at  least 
85  per  cent  success"  with  probationers.  De- 
ferred or  suspended  sentences  for  first  of- 
fenders have  demonstrated  their  success.  And 
part-time  residential  supervision  of  offenders 
in  small  centers  within  their  own  communi- 
ties has  helped  to  break  the  physical  and  psy- 
chological isolation  of  institutional  life.  This 
Is  being  successfully  demonstrated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Rehabilitations  half-way  houses 
here  in  Washington,  DC. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  we  need  an  ex- 
panded use  of  community-based  corrections. 
For  youthful  and  early  offenders,  greater 
provision  must  be  made  of  personal  and 
group  counseling,  therapy,  tutoring,  and 
perhaps  occasional  short-term  confinement. 
For  those  who  have  served  time  In  correc- 
tional institutions,  additional  emphasis  must 
be  placed  on  securing  pre-release  centers  or 
half-way  houses.  Graduated  release  and  fur- 
lough programs  should  be  expanded. 

This  will  req'iire  determined  effort  and 
hard  cash.  In  Washington,  D.C..  it  is  esti- 
mated that  it  will  take  $25  million  for  a 
new  jail  and  $10  million  for  a  new  correc- 
tional Institution.  It  will  take  additional  fi- 
nances to  expand  the  half-way  houses  and 
to  reduce  the  parole  caseload. 

Yet  we  must  take  these  steps.  To  stop  the 
revolving  door  which  merely  returns  hard- 
ened felons  to  the  streets  will  take  more 
tkan  rhetoric.  I  think  we  are  willing  to  make 
that  comnJtment. 

CONCLUSION  :  THE  COSTS  OF  CRIME 

The  personal  and  social  costs  of  crime  are 
staggering — and  too  often  unacknowledged. 
The  personal  anxiety  caused  by  fear  and  the 
personal   suffering  from  being   a   victim  of 
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crime  are  costs  for  which  there  can  be  no 
dollar  figures.  The  millions  of  dollars  spent 
by  btisinesses  and  individuals  for  protection 
through  insurance,  and  the  expenses  re- 
quired by  added  security  guards  and  burglar 
alarms,  go  largely  vinrecognlzed.  And  the 
pennies  which  merchants  continvially  add 
to  the  price  of  ;^oods  and  services  to  cover 
losses  incvirred  chrough  shoplifting,  or  the 
costs  of  "protection"  imposed  by  organized 
crime,  amount  to  millions  of  dollars.  We 
may  complain  about  the  costs  necessary  to 
provide  additional  policemen  or  probation 
officers  but  we  ignore  the  hidden  costs  which 
we  everyday  are  forced  to  pay. 

The  costs  of  incarcerating  offenders  are 
generally  estimated  at  double  or  even  triple 
the  costs  of  community-based  supervision. 
In  Washington.  DC  .  it  costs  twenty  dollars 
a  day  to  incarcerate  an  offender  at  the  Youth 
Center,  twenty-three  dollars  at  the  Women's 
Detention  Center,  and  thirteen  dollars  at  the 
main  Correctional  Complex.  For  a  man  on 
work  release,  it  costs  $9.80  per  day.  And  that 
man.  in  addition,  contributes  to  the  tax 
base  As  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  estimated, 
inmates  from  these  institutions — once  re- 
leased— have  earned  a  total  of  over  five  mil- 
lion dollars  in  salaries  during  the  last  three 
years.  Yet  we  are  reluctant  to  spend  money 
on  half-way  houses  and  pre-release  programs. 

It  is  time  in  this  nation  s  history  that  all 
of  us  realize,  as  I  hope  I  have  pointed  out 
we  do,  that  immediate  action  must  be  taken 
to  deter  crime  and  restore  domestic  peace  be- 
fore any  of  our  social  programs  can  truly  suc- 
ceed. We  must  spend  more  than  the  $5  billion 
per  year  which  is  the  current  estimated  ex- 
penditure for  police,  courts  and  corrections 
at  all  governmental  levels.  If  we  can  spend 
$24  billion  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  we 
can  certainly  afford  to  spend  the  amount  nec- 
essary to  provide  safety  and  security  in  our 
own  homes. 

If  we  fail,  the  urban  culture  of  America 
will  darken,  asphalt  jungles  of  anarchy  will 
spread  through  our  cities,  and  our  citizens 
will  be  nothing  more  than  armed  warriors. 

The  fear  that  exists  In  our  communities 
has  created  a  limitless  void  between  human 
beings.  I  would  hope  that  this  great  nation, 
founded  in  adventure  and  matured  in  explo- 
ration, will  again  find  purpose  and  xniUy  by 
charting  the  tinknown  in  the  pursuit  of  do- 
mestic peace. 

The  War  on  Crime  (Continued) 
An  attack  on  crime,  akin  in  magnitude 
and  determination  to  the  launching  of  a 
major  campaign  in  the  course  of  a  war,  is 
more  than  ever  a  domestic  imperative.  The 
need  for  such  an  attack,  mobilizing  all  the 
resources  at  the  community's  command,  has 
long  been  evident.  But  despite  the  sounding 
of  an  alarm  by  President  Johnson  and  on 
equally  insistent  call  by  President  Nixon,  the 
necessary  nationwide  sense  of  urgency  simp!y 
isn't  evident  except  perhaps  in  the  trenches, 
where  outnumbered,  under-equipped  police 
forces  battle  on  against  impossible  odds  In 
the  command  posts  however — in  Congress,  in 
the  federal  bureaucracies,  in  many  state- 
houses  and  city  halls — the  war  is  still  being 
waged,  in  the  main,  rhetorically;  the  needed 
resources  are  not  being  mobilized  on  any- 
thing  like   the   necessary    scale. 

The  inadeqviacy  of  the  effort  is  nowhere 
more  evident,  or  more  deplorable,  than  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  not  onlv  because 
this  Is  the  Capital  of  the  United  States  but 
because  violent  crime  in  the  streets  has 
grown  here  to  appalling  proportions.  The  of- 
ficial police  disclosure  that  714  armed  rob- 
beries occurred  in  this  city  during  the  month 
of  August  gives  a  grim  foundation  to  the  fear 
that  has  become  an  epidemic  in  the  com- 
munity. Washington  is  a  city  tinder  siege. 
It  must  be  liberated. 

"What  Is  needed.'  Congressman  Brock 
Adams  said  in  a  most  distinguished  speech 
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last  week  to  a  meeting  here  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  "is  a 
total  commitment  of  resources — energy, 
finances,  and  manpower — toward  the  eradi- 
cation of  fear,  control  of  crime,  and  restora- 
tion of  domestic  peace"  But  the  congressman 
is  not  content  to  attack  crime  with  the  crude, 
cheap  weapons  of  demagogy — slurs  on  the 
Supreme  Court,  contempt  for  civil  liberty 
and  for  the  rights  of  privacy,  sheer  sloganeer- 
ing. "Fighting  for  human  rights,"  Mr.  Adams 
observed  wisely  in  defense  of  his  libertarian 
colleagues,  "is  not  inconsistent  with  fighting 
crime."  Indeed,  it  is  not.  Respect  for  human 
rights  Is  the  indispensable  condition  of  a 
respect  for  the  law. 

Some  of  the  sensational  proposals  In  the 
Justice  Department's  crime  bill — wiretap- 
ping, for  example,  or  the  wresting  of  con- 
fessions from  ignorant  suspects — have  little 
to  commend  them  save  theatricality.  They 
are  expressions  of  panic.  One  might  as  sen- 
sibly suggest  combating  crime  by  declaring 
a  state  of  martial  law  or  imposing  a  perma- 
nent curfew  on  the  community.  Such  reme- 
dies entail  prohibitive  social  costs. 

Mr.  Adams'  approach  is  more  pragmatic. 
He  begins  with  advocacy  of  an  enlarged, 
more  mobile,  better-educated  and  better- 
paid  police  force  for  the  District— and  with 
a  willingness  to  face  and  foot  the  bill  for 
such  a  force.  Congress,  as  he  observes,  has 
not  been  entirely  inactive  on  this  subject. 
It  passed  comprehensive  anti-crune  bills  in 
1967  and  1968  providing  assistance  to  local 
law  enforcement  agencies.  But  it  takes  time 
to  recruit  and  train  police  professionals 
The  process  needs  the  utmost  acceleration 
now.  'Visible  police  officers  unmistakably 
deter  crime. 

But  this  isn't  the  only  answer  by  any 
means.  "No  matter  how  many  police  of- 
ficers we  have  and  no  matter  how  many 
arrests  are  made."  Mr.  Adams  went  on  to 
say,  "criminals  will  not  be  deferred  unless 
speedy  justice  is  dispensed.  This  is  why  the 
proposed  covirt  reorganization  and  expansion 
now  pending  in  the  House  is  of  such  vital 
importance.  The  District  Court  of  General 
Sessions  acknowledged  recently  that  It  had 
more  than  1,500  defendants  awaiting  trial 
in  July.  The  U.S.  District  Court  here  has 
more  than  1.700  criminal  cases  pending.  It 
is  an  appalling  fact — an  appalling  reproach 
to  the  conscience  of  the  community — that 
the  average  time  between  indictment  and 
disposition  of  a  case  in  the  District  Court, 
as  Mr.  Adams  has  pointed  out.  is  254  days, 
and  twice  as  much  in  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions  If  time  for  the  completion  of  an 
appeal  in  criminal  cases  is  added  to  this,  the 
average  span  of  a  criminal  proceeding  comes 
to  almost  two  years. 

This  is  a  travesty  on  justice.  Tliere  is  no 
good  reason  or  justification  for  such  delay. 
It  is  unknown  in  the  criminal  courts  of 
England  It  can  be  abated  in  part  by  in- 
creased personnel  throughout  the  judicial 
system  here— not  on  the  bench  alone  but 
in  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office,  in  the  defense 
services  available  to  indigent  defendants,  in 
the  marshals  staff — and.  perhaps  above  all. 
in  the  parole,  probation,  counseling  and  cor- 
rectional forces. 

The  whole  correctional  system  is  in  dis- 
repair—antiquated, o\erloaded,  operating  to 
corrupt  rather  than  to  cure  the  offenders 
consigned  to  it  "Holding  tanks,"  Brock 
Adams  calls  the  city's  jails.  What  kind  of 
supervision  and  guidance  can  the  17  proba- 
tion officers  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions 
give  the  offenders  assigned, to  them  when 
they  carry  a  caseload  of  122  probationers 
apiece? 

In  the  costly  correction  of  these  dramatic 
defects — and  not  in  assigning  policemen  to 
sit  for  hours  on  end  monitoring  telephone 
conversations  at  random  on  the  chance  of 
picking  up  something  juicy — lies  the  real 
hope  of  effective  attack  on  crime.  Justice 
delayed    is    triply    destructive.    It    breeds    a 
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sense  of  helplessness  and  hopelessness  in 
beleaguered  citizens  It  breeds  cynicism  and 
disheartenment  in  conscienliotiB  police  of- 
ficers who  see  the  offenders  they  risked  their 
lives  to  arrest  set  free  by  lags  and  loopholes 
in  the  law:  see  them  intimidating  witnesses; 
-see  them  continuing  to  prey  on  the  com- 
munity. It  breeds  contempt  and  derision  in 
criminals,  especially  in  young  punks,  who 
see  the  forces  of  law  and  order  frustrated 
and  demoralized.  The  very  heart  and  center 
of  a  realistic  attack  on  crime  must  be  a 
determination  to  make  the  law  take  lis  course 
swiftly  and  sternly— and  with  the  goal  not 
of  sterile  retribution  but  of  redemption. 

When  all  this  is  done-  and  it  all  must  Ije 
done  to  meet  the  realities  of  a  condition 
caused  by  persistent  neglect — it  remains  es- 
sential to  remember  that  such  measures  deal 
only  with  the  consequences,  not  with  the 
causes,  of  crime.  These  causes^slums,  in- 
adequate schools,  squalor,  human  wretched- 
ness, poverty — will  continue,  until  they  are 
ameliorated,  to  breed  criminals  faster  than 
cops  can  catch  them,  faster  than  courts  can 
condemn  them.  The  cost  of  ignoring  the.se 
causes  is  far  greater.  In  terms  of  money  and 
public  safety  and  human  happiness,  than  the 
cost  of  conquering  them. 


HAWAII  YOUNGSTERS  SHOW  CLASS 
AND  SPIRIT  TO  WIN  BASEBALL 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPFESESTAT  I VES 

Tuesday.  September  16,  1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  of 
the  50th  State  have  much  to  be  ))roud 
of — our  breathtaking  scenery,  our  ideal 
chmat,e.  our  splendid  heritage  of  aloha, 
and  our  progressive  institution.s  Bui  now 
the  Nation's  youngest  State  can  also 
boast  of  another  unique  achievement — 
its  first  international  baseball  champion- 
ship. 

Tliis  world  championship  was  won  by 
the  Honolulu  All-Star  PAL  Americans 
who  returned  home  victorious  from  the 
annual  PONY  World  Series,  held  last 
month  in  Washington.  Pa. 

The  title  game  for  the  islanders,  the 
Pacific  region  lepresentafives  in  the 
eight-division  tournament,  was  a  "come- 
from-behind"  affair.  The  youngsters 
trailed  4  to  3,  before  winning  the  crown 
sought  by  teams  fiom  the  United  States. 
Canada,  and  Latin  America. 

I  know  that  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the 
other  Members  of  Congress,  would  wish, 
to  join  me  in  applauding  these  outstand- 
ing teenaged  boys  and  in  commendma 
them  on  their  championship  .spirit  which 
reflects  such  great  credit  on  their  par- 
ents, their  State  and  the  Nation. 

A  recent  editorial  from  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  summed  up  our  feeling  of 
pride  in  the  world  series  winners  this 
way: 

It  was  a  representative  Hawadian  team — 
made  up  of  that  glorious  mixture  of  the 
Islands'  races  And,  as  seems  to  be  the  case 
with  all  teams  we  send  to  these  athletic  com- 
petitions abroad,  it  was  as  much  a  winner 
in  the  fans'  hearts  as  it  was  on  the  field. 

Warmest  congratulations  to  these  players 
and  their  proud  parents,  their  coaches.  ;ind 
the  estimable  Police  Activities  League,  which 
sponsored  the  team  as  part  of  its  productive 
youth  sports  program. 
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The  editorial  from  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  of  August  30,  1969,  and  a  related 
article  from  the  August  28  issue  follow 
for   the  Congressional   Record: 
World  Champions! 

Through  scores  of  seasons  anc'.  thousands  of 
games,  with  teams  of  elementary  school  boys 
up  to  the  Triple  A  professional  Islanders. 
Hawaii  tried  without  success  to  win  a  base- 
ball championship. 

This  week  success  came  when  the  PAL 
.'Americans  of  Honolulu  won  the  PONY 
League  World  Series  at  Washington,  Pa. 
These  boys  of  13  and  14  swept  through  four 
games  imdefeated  In  the  final  series  among 
eight  teams  from  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Latin  America. 

It  was  a  representative  Hawaiian  team — 
made  up  of  that  glorious  mixture  of  the 
Islands'  races.  And,  as  seems  to  be  the  case 
with  all  teams  we  send  to  these  athletic  com- 
petitions abroad,  It  was  as  much  a  winner 
in  the  fans'  hearts  as  it  was  on  the  field. 

Warmest  congrattilatlons  to  these  players 
and  their  proud  parents,  their  coaches,  and 
the  estimable  Police  Activities  Leagxie,  which 
sponsored  the  team  as  part  of  its  productive 
youth  sporJS4)rogram. 

PONY  Te.\m  Wi.n-s  Hawaii's  First  Baseball 
Title 

W.ASHiNGTON.  Pa. — Hawaii  can  now  boast 
of  its  first  International  baseball  champion- 
ship, thanks  to  the  PAL  Americans,  who  de- 
feated Arcadia.  Calif.,  8-5.  last  night  and 
won  the  annual  PONY  World  Series. 

The  victory  was  the  fourth  straight  for  the 
tinbeaten  PAL  team  from  Honolulu  in  the 
double-elimination  series,  while  Arcadia  had 
been  defeated  once  going  into  last  night's 
final. 

The  title  game  for  the  Islanders,  the  Pa- 
cific Region  representative  in  the  eight- 
division  tournament,  was  a  come-from-be- 
hind  affair.  They  trailed,  4-3.  before  clinch- 
ing the  crown  sought  for  by  teams  from  the 
United  States,  Latin  America  and  Canada. 

Three  home  runs,  two  by  Mosllua  Tatupu, 
who  drove  in  four  runs,  and  the  fine  relief 
pitching  of  Keith  Tamayoshl,  who  relieved 
starter  Craig  Nakagawa  in  the  third  inning, 
were  the  major  'actors  in  the  victory. 

After  the  California  team  scored  a  run  in 
the  second,  Hawaii  scored  three  runs  in  the 
top  of  the  third,  two  on  Tatupus  first  home 
run  of  the  game. 

Arcadia  then  regained  the  lead  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  third  with  three  runs  before 
Tamayoshl  came  in  to  strike  ovit  an  Arcadia 
batter  with  two  out  and  runners  on  second 
and  third. 

Hawaii  settled  the  contest  in  the  fourth 
with  four  runs.  Neal  Ane  singled,  Howard 
Nakata  doubled  In  Ane,  Bill  Barrett  singled 
in  Nakata  and  Tatupu,  a  5-10.  175-pounder. 
who  Is  headed  for  Farrington  High  School, 
crashed  his  second  two-run  homer. 

Ane,  grandson  of  former  Honolulu  Mayor 
Neal  S.  Blalsdell,  hit  a  solo  homer  In  the 
sixth  Inning  to  cap  the  game's  scoring. 

"The  kids  are  Just  overjoyed."  said  Hawaii 
Coach  Ed  Hlga  in  a  telephone  interview  with 
the  Star-Bulletin  today.  The  players  (13-14 
year-old  All-Stars  from  the  American  League 
of  the  Honolulu  PAL)  were  Just  great.  I  told 
them  Hawaii  is  proud  of  them. 

"The  home  runs  were  really  hit.  I'd  say 
Tatupu's  first  one  traveled  about  280  feet 
and  bis  second  over  300.  Ane's  was  a  sharp 
280-footer.  We're  real  proud  of  the  boys. 
Their  spirits  were  high  and  they  had  the 
confidence  and  will  to  win." 

Pep  Toyofuku,  Pacific  Region  director  of 
PONY  baseball  who  accompanied  the  team 
to  Pennsylvania  for  the  series,  told  the  Star- 
Bulletin: 

■I'm  so  happy  for  the  boys.  After  trying 
for  nearly  a  decade,  we're  the  champions  of 
the  world  In  our  class.  The  way  the  kid« 
fought  back  after  being  behind  is  something 
I'm  writing  home  about." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Toyofuku  said  the  Hawaii  coBtlngent  will 
return  home  Monday  after  visiting  with  Ha- 
waU's  Congressmen  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  victory  was  the  second  for  lefty  Ta- 
mayoshl. a  5-8,  140-pound  Kawananakoa 
School  student.  He  and  Nakagawa  were 
credited   with  all   Hawaii's  victories. 

The  Islanders  collected  11  hits  and  Arcadia 
10.  Nakawaga  allowed  seven  hits  and  was 
charged  with  four  runs. 

Tamayoshl  was  touched  for  only  four  hits 
In  his  relief  role.  He  struck  out  four  and 
walked  three  as  he  relied  on  his  cracking 
fastball. 
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GREECE:  A  COMMUNIST  GOAL 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Tuesday.  September  16.  1969 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Pan  Arcadian  Society  of  America, 
an  American-Greek  organization  invited 
Mrs.  Burke  and  myself,  together  with 
nine  other  Congressmen  and  their  wives, 
to  be  their  guests  to  tour  Greece  d'oring 
the  2-wedc  congressional  recess  period 
which  just  ended. 

This  being  a  trip  which  would  not 
cost  the  Govei-nment  anything,  I  ac- 
cepted for  several  reasons.  First,  because 
it  gave  Mrs.  Burke  and  myself  the  first 
opportunity  to  have  a  vacation  with  our 
younger  daughter,  Kelly,  since  I  was 
elected  to  the  Congress.  During  the  past 
several  summers.  Congress  has  remained 
in  session  during  the  summer  vacation 
period  when  Kelly  was  out  on  school  va- 
cation. 

Second,  I  accepted  because  I  felt  it 
would  give  me  an  opportunity  to  see 
Greece  first-hand  and  to  make  a  de- 
termination regarding  conditions  imder 
the  present  Greek  military  government. 

Although  there  have  been  recent  sto- 
ries of  the  Greek  p>eople  being  harassed 
and  their  rights  being  suppressed  by  the 
existing  military  government,  my  experi- 
ences in  traveling  In  Greece  and  mixing 
with  the  people  seemed  to  belie  this. 

E\'erywhere  I  traveled,  from  Athens  to 
the  rural  towns,  to  most  of  the  Greek 
islands  Including  Rhodes,  Crete,  Santinl, 
Hydra  and  others,  the  people  seemed 
busy,  happy,  and  even  prosperous  in  com- 
parison to  other  nations  I  have  visited. 

The  Greek  economy,  with  the  city  of 
Athens  leading  the  way,  appears  to  be 
on  the  rise,  and  the  recordbreaking 
number  of  toui'ists  traveling  there  this 
summer  was  much  In  evidence. 

I  can  truthfully  say  that  one  of  the 
most  striking  observations  during  my 
visit  was  the  lack  of  crime  in  the  streets. 
Although  there  is  a  military  government 
In  power,  I  saw  less  soldiers  or  police  In 
public  than  I  do  in  'Washington,  D.C, 
or  any  of  our  large  cities. 

This  element  of  safety  stuck  with  me 
as  I  contrasted  the  major  cities  of  Greece 
with  cities  in  our  coimtry  such  as  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  and  New  York  where  crime 
is  running  rampant. 

I  do  not  condone  any  dictatorship 
whether  It  be  the  paternal  style  of 
Franco  in  Spain,  the  heavy  suppression 
of  the  Communists,  or  the  military  dic- 
tatorships that  exist  in  many  countries 
of  the  world.  Yet  to  me.  I  would  rather 
have    a    dictatorship    friendly    to    the 


United  States  than  a  Communist  regime 
such  as  we  have  In  Cuba  today. 

As  I  sat  through  talks  by  some  Greek 
government  oCQcials  I  kept  in  mind  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  dictatorship  that  con- 
troU  the  Greek  people,  but  I  also  kept  in 
mind  the  fact  that  Communists  are  itch- 
ing to  cause  trouble  and  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold in  this  strategically  located  counti-y 
that  borders  three  seas  in  southern  Eu- 
rope and  is  only  a  few  miles  from  Bul- 
garia. Hungary  and  other  Iron  Curtain 
countries. 

Those  in  our  country,  who  are  calling 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  present  Greek 
Government,  do  not  point  out  in  their 
speeches  of  criticism  that  Greece  under- 
went a  disastrous  civil  war  in  1947-48, 
which  the  Communists  instigated,  and 
which  brought  it  perilously  close  to  be- 
ing taken  over  by  a  Communist  regime. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
threat  still  exists  today. 

There  are  those  that  would  like  us  to 
forget  that  during  the  1940's.  the  Soviet 
Union  stepped  up  its  revolutionary  activ- 
ity in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  and  brought 
its  boot  down  on  nations  such  as  Czech- 
oslovakia and  others  that  were  weak  and 
reeling  from  the  effects  of  World  War 
II. 

History  now  shows  that  Greece  would 
have  gone  under  communism  liad  it  not 
been  for  the  tremendous  military  a^d 
other  aid  given  to  it  by  the  United 
States. 

The  threat  of  communism  in  Europe 
was  so  strong  that  all  the  freedom-lov- 
ing nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
joined,  as  a  matter  of  mutual  defense, 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
which  was  created  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  fighting  communism. 

Greece  has  always  been  a  member  na- 
tion of  NATO  and  at  this  time  it  might 
be  wise  to  note  that  the  20th  anniversary 
of  this  organization  just  passed  re- 
cently— August  24 — without  fanfare,  and 
with  many  critics  still  talking  of  dis- 
banding the  anti-Communist  force. 

Through  the  years,  America  has  in- 
vested literally  billions  for  the  upkeep 
of  NATO  and  foreign  aid  programs  to 
rebuild  Europ>e  and  keep  the  pro-West- 
ern nations  free. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  those  who 
propose  the  disbandment  of  NATO  and 
those  that  propose  ultraliberals  take 
over  Greece  forget  too  easily  the  perilous 
positions  of  some  European  nations  in 
regard  to  Communist  takeovers. 

Is  not  the  lesson  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  the  other  eastern  bloc  nations  clear 
enough?  Why  cannot  the  ultraliberal 
critics  and  "do  gooders"  see  the  Com- 
mimists  for  what  they  really  are? 

All  Communist  nations  are  dictator- 
ships, but  for  some  reason  the  Govern- 
ment in  Greece  is  painted  as  a  horror 
stoi-y  which  simply  is  not  true. 

I  said  previously  that  I  do  not  con- 
done dictatorships,  including  the  one  in 
Greece,  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  sure 
that  for  the  time  being  at  least,  the  pres- 
ent leadership  in  Greece  is  needed  if  the 
Greek  people  are  to  eventually  have  a 
free  government. 

From  all  I  can  detect,  economic  and 
educational  advancement  have  been 
made  imder  the  present  Greek  regime 
and  it  is  a  capitalistic  nation  where  free 
enterprise  still  exists. 
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Greece  is  the  cradle  of  democracy  and 
the  Greek  people  have  always  cherished 
freedom,  and  after  visiting  and  seeing 
the  Greek  people,  I  feel  they  will  ulti- 
mately select  their  leaders  through  dem- 
ocratic processes  without  a  hammer  and 
sickle  hanging  overhead  and  ultimately 
without  the  fear  of  a  uiiifoi'med  dicta- 
tor tribunal  checking  the  balloting. 


CONDEMNATION  OF  SDS  AT 
SOCIALIST  CONFERENCE 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Sevtember  16,  1969 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent investigation  of  Students  for  a  Dem- 
ocratic Society  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  has  already  pro- 
duced considerable  evidence  of  violent 
disruption  by  SDS  members  for  anti- 
democi-atic  goals. 

It  is  intei-esting  to  observe  that  indi- 
viduals closely  associated  with  SDS  in 
the  past  are  today  uttering  rather  harsh 
judgments  with  respect  to  the  nature  and 
orientation  of  SDS  activity. 

A  New  York  Times  correspondent, 
covering  a  Socialist  conference  held  in 
Hopewell  Junction.  NY.,  recently.  Inter- 
rogated Socialist  Party  Chairman  Mi- 
chael Harrington  on  the  subject  of  SDS. 
The  correspondent  observed  in  his  ac- 
count in  the  Times  of  September  8.  1969, 
that  Harrington  had  attended  the  1962 
national  SDS  convention  at  Port  Huron, 
Mich.,  which  is  often  referred  to  as  the 
founding  conference  of  the  youth  group. 

That  convention,  by  adopting  a  set  of 
principles  largely  written  by  Tom  Hay- 
den  and  also  electing  Hayden  president, 
actually  served  as  a  kind  of  rebirth  for 
an  organization  which  had  a  long  and 
not  too  successful  histoi-y  as  the  youth 
section  of  the  Socialist-Liberal  League 
for  Industrial  Democracy. 

Harrington  was  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  league  in  1965  when  the  parent 
organization  severed  the  umbilical  tie 
with  SDS.  Policy  differences  at  that  time 
included  LID  disapproval  of  an  SDS  de- 
cision to  admit  Conimimists  to  member- 
ship. 

SDS  today,  Hari'ington  told  the  New 
Yoi'k  Times,  is  "suicidally  moving  into  a 
sectarian  Maoist-Leninist  cul  de  sac." 

Hari'ington  was  also  in  agreement,  the 
Times  reported,  with  a  blistering  con- 
demnation of  SDS  delivered  at  the  con- 
ference by  the  national  chairman  of  the 
Young  People's  Socialist  League.  The  as- 
sessment of  SDS  in  the  speech  of  YPSL 
Chairman  Josh  Muravchik  is  quite  re- 
vealing. 

Muravchik  declared  that  what  has 
been  known  as  the  New  Left — S.D.S..  its 
fellow-travelers  and  hangers-on — has 
now  completely  established  itself  as  the 
Old  Left." 

SDS  has  adopted  all  "the  most  gro- 
tesque stupidities  which  have  charac- 
terized the  failure  of  American  radical- 
ism," the  Socialist  youth  leader  explained 
"It  was  bad  enough  when  the  Commu- 
nist Party  tried  to  apply  to  America  the 
revolutionary  program  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  "  he  said,"  but  to  apply  to  Amer- 
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ica  the  revolutionary  program  of  China 
and  North  Vietnam  just  staggers  the 
imagination." 

The  entire  text  of  the  New  York  Times 
article  detailing  the  views  of  the  Socialist 
leaders  is  as  follows: 

Young  Socialists  DENOirNCE  S  D.S  ;  League 
Leaders  Call  Student  Group  'Stupidlt 
Irrelevant" 

(By  William  E.  Farrell) 

Hopewell  Junction,  N.Y.,  September  7. — 
Leaders  of  the  youth  wing  of  the  Socialist 
Party,  USA.,  today  denounced  the  faction- 
ridden  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  as 
■stupidly  irrelevant"  and  said  the  campus 
organization's  "physical  and  mental  ill 
health  make  it  unattractive  to  socially  ideal- 
istic students." 

As  an  alternative,  the  leaders  of  the  Young 
Peoples  Socialist  League,  which  numbers 
at>out  1.000  members  in  25  chapters,  most  of 
them  on  the  East  and  West  Coasts,  called 
lor  the  league  to  recruit  more  members  to 
'radically  transform  America  in  a  democratic 
way." 

Standing  at  an  outdoor  lectern  at  the 
Workmen's  Circle  Lodge  here.  Josh  Murav- 
chik. a  21 -year  old  senior  at  City  College,  who 
is  national  chairman  of  the  league,  told  275 
Socialists  that  "what  has  been  known  as  the 
New  Left— S.D.S..  its  fellow-travellers  and 
hangers-on — has  now  completely  established 
itself  as  the  Old  Left." 

He  accused  the  S.D.S  of  having  adopted 
•all  the  most  grotesque  stupidities  which 
have  characterized  the  failure  of  American 
radicalism." 

It  was  bad  enough  when  the  Communist 
p;irty  tried  to  apply  to  America  the  revolu- 
tionary program  of  ihe  Soviet  Union."  Mr. 
Muravchik  said,  "but  to  apply  to  America  the 
revolutionary  program  of  China  and  North 
Vietnam  just  staggers  the  imagination." 
delegates  receptive 

The  receptive  throng  of  delegates— middle- 
aged  teachers  and  trade  unionists,  young 
couples,  and  youths  of  high  school  and  col- 
lege age — laughed  when  the  youthful  leader 
said  of  S.D.S.  "Their  mission  is  completed; 
they've  abolished  classes— at  Columbia  City 
and  California." 

He  said  liberal  parents  and  the  mass  media 
had  accepted  SDS  and  black  nationalists 
groups  as  the  chief  spokesmen  of  students 
and  Negroes,  without  bothering  to  ascertain 
that  they  did  not  reflect  the^iews  of  the 
majority  who  wanted  social  change 

The  criticism  of  SDS.  as  well  as  a  plan  for 
the  league  to  tr>-  to  recruit  manv  of  the 
students  who  were  active  in  the  campaigns 
of  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  and  the  late 
Senator  Robert  F  Kennedy  received  affirma- 
tive nods  from  most  of  the  delegates,  includ- 
ing Michael  Harrington,  the  author,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Socialist  party. 

Mr.  Harrington  was  interviewed  just  be- 
fore the  two-day  conference— which  mingled 
discussions  on  tax  reform  and  environmental 
pollution  with  swims  and  a  cocktail  party- 
drew  to  a  close. 

One  of  those  present  at  Port  Huron.  .Mich.. 
in  1962  when  S.D.S.  was  formed,  Mr.  Har- 
rington said  it  was  now  ■suicidally  moving 
into  a  sectarian  Maoist-Leninist  cul  de  sac." 

Speaking  generally  about  the  Socialist 
party,  whose  most  famous  member  was  the 
late  Norman  Thomas.  Mr  Harrington  said 
that  it  no  longer  posed  as  'an  electoral  al- 
ternative." 

"We  retain  the  name  Socialist  party  be- 
cause its  a  historic  identification,"  he  said. 
but  putting  candidates  on  the  ballots  was  no 
longer    the  way  to  move  America  to  the  left." 

The  party,  which  numbers  about  3.000 
active  members,  now  seeks  to  form  'a  ma- 
jority coalition  out  of  the  liberal  wing  of  the 
Democratic  party,'  Mr.  Harrington,  who  is 
vice  president  of  the  New  Democratic  Coali- 
tion steering  committee  said. 
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One  of  the  last  speakers  was  Bayard 
Rustin.  director  of  the  A  Philip  Randolph 
Institute,  who  told  the  assemblage  that  he 
was  "pesslmiBtic"  about  the  next  few  years 

The  Young  Socialists  were  making  "grave 
mistake  if  they  think  somethings  going  to 
happen  quickly, "  the  civil  rights  leader  and 
pacifist  said. 

"We're  in  a  period  like  the  Red  Queen  de- 
scribed to  Alice  in  Wonderland — it  takes  a 
great  deal  of  running  to  stand  still  here." 


WHAT  MAKES  A     BARGAIN  "? 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  16,  1969 

Mr.  DENT  Mr  Speaker,  in  all  the  dis- 
cussion which  ha.s  taken  place  in  recent 
months  with  regard  to  the  impact  of  tex- 
tile and  apparel  imports  on  our  domestic 
economy,  theie  is  one  aspect  of  this  piob- 
lem  which  has  not  received  as  much  at- 
tention as  it  deserves. 

I  am  referring  to  the  stake  the  women 
of  this  country  have  in  reasonable  reg- 
ulation of  imports. 

Because  so  many  jobs  in  the  textile  and 
apparel  industry  can  be  performed  by 
women,  this  industry  has  become  a 
haven  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
women  who  are  the  full  or  partial  bread- 
winnci's  in  their  families. 

One  of  the  Nation's  leading  women 
columnists,  Margaret  Dana,  recently  ex- 
plained why  regulation  of  textile  and  ap- 
parel imports  is  so  impoilant  to  the  wom- 
en of  this  country.  She  pointed  out  that 
80  pei'ccnt  of  the  employees  of  the  ga-  - 
ment  industry  are  women  and  that  tlieir 
jobs  are  being  threatened  by  so-called 
bargain  garments  which  are  flooding 
this  country  from  low-wage  nations  in 
the  Far  East.  She  warned  that  if  the 
present  uncontrolled  flood  of  imports 
continues  the  women  employed  in  the 
apparel  industry  will  be  the  first  to  suffer 
through  lost  jobs,  lost  income,  and  de- 
terioration of  the  .standards  of  the  ap- 
parel products  they  buy. 

Her  thought-piovoking  column,  whicli 
appeared  in  the  Sharon  iPa.i  Herald,  is 
well  worth  reading,  and  I  ask  that  ii  be 
minted  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Before  You  Buy:   What  Makes  a 

Bargain?" 

(By  Margaret  Dana) 

Almost  the  first  thing  the  experienced 
shopper  learns  is  that  a  bargain  is  more  than 
a  low  price.  And  the  more  competent  the 
buyer  becomes,  the  more  critically  she  asks 
how  that  low  price  got  that  way. 

Is  it  low  because  the  merchandise  is  left 
over,  undesirable  for  some  reason  to  the  ma- 
jority of  shoppers?  It  can  still  be  a  real  bar- 
gain. But  if  that  low  price  is  there  because 
the  goods  were  "specially  bought"  for  the 
sale,  the  quality  may  have  been  badly  cut 
along  with  the  price 

There  are  other  reasons,  some  of  them  in- 
ternational, for  low  prices  on  some  things. 
One  area  getting  a  lot  of  attention  these  davs 
is  textiles  and  garments  There  has  been  an 
astounding  growth  in  recent  years  of  im- 
ported fabrics — by  the  yard  and  as  clothing. 
Some  of  it  is  of  good  quality,  some  is  poor, 
but  the  prices  are  low.  The  question  is:  Are 
they  bargains?  bhiU  we  continue  to  wel- 
come unrestrained  floods  of  foreign  fabrics 
and     garments,     especially     from     countries 
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whose  sundards  of  living  are  very  low  and 
whose  wage  scales  are  Incredibly  below  those 
in  the  United  States?  Responsible  consrimers 
should  be  asking  themselves:  Who  gets  hurt 
to  make  these  bargains? 

If  the  wage  scale?  were  competitive,  only 
fair  competition  would  probably  result,  even 
if  inferior  goods  managed  still  to  come 
through.  As  it  Is.  many  a  garment  worker, 
whether  in  Hong  Kong  or  in  some  other  area, 
may  be  paid  around  17  cents  an  hour,  as 
compared  with  $1  83  an  hour  in  this  coun- 
try, with  about  30  cents  in  fringe  benefits 
an  hour.  The  garment  industry  here  has 
raised  its  wages  21  per  cent  in  the  last  three 
years,  which  was  right  and  proper.  But  it 
brings  serious  problems  of  competing  with  in- 
creasing floods  of  merchandise  produced  at 
the  primitive  wages  of  some  otlier  countries. 

There  are  various  Ill-advised  spokesmen, 
some  purporting  to  speak  for  the  consumer, 
who  insist  there  should  be  no  quotas  set  on 
fabrics  or  garments  and  no  restraints  on  this 
competition.  Some  say  that  if  Imports  were 
controlled,  the  textile  and  garment  Industries 
in  this  country  would  immediately  have  a 
field  day.  inflating  prices  further  and  gen- 
erally taking  a  bite  out  of  the  hard-pressed 
consume  r 

The  aciual  facts  do  not  justify  any  sucli 
conclusions.  When  cotton  apparel  and  textile 
controls  were  set.  back  in  the  early  1960s,  to 
regulate  orderly  marketing,  there  wlls  no  in- 
crease In  cotton  apparel  prices  as  a  result. 
If  wool  and  man-made  fibers  and  their  prod- 
ucts were  similarly  controlled  to  prevent  a 
runaway  flooding  of  our  markets,  there  ia 
no  reason  to  suppose  there  would  be  any 
more  of  a  price  increase. 

The  fact  Is  the  textile  and  the  garment  in- 
dustries are  and  always  have  been  highly 
competiti'.e  w.thir.  themselves.  The  garment 
iiidustn,"  ;i  t'l^e  oi  the  largest  employers  in 
our  manufacturing  industry,  with  24.500 
plants  competing  against  one  another.  Many 
of  the  companies  are  tiny,  and  struggle  con- 
stantly to  keep  afloat.  They  need  no  outside 
prodding  to  keep  their  prices  competitively 
low. 

As  a  matter  of  plain  fact,  the  garment  in- 
dustry has  managed  somehow  to  keep  the 
Increase  in  prices  for  their  goods  below  Just 
about  every  other  segment  of  the  economy. 
In  the  past  10  years,  for  instance,  while  non- 
durable product  prices  rose  18.4  per  cent,  and 
food  price-:  rose  19  3  per  cent,  '.vhile  health 
and  recreation  costs  rose  30  per  cent,  apparel 
prices  rose  the  smallest  percentage — 16.8  per 
cent.  At  that  the  manufacturer's  price  in- 
crease was  lower  than  the  retailer's,  even 
while  he  absorbed  increased  wages,  overhead, 
taxes,  etc. 

Women  should  also  look  carefully  at  this 
fact  about  employment  In  the  garment  in- 
dustn.'  ■  80  per  cent  of  the  personnel  in  sar- 
ment  factories  are  women.  If  uncontrolled 
Imports  force  a  competition  that  is  unfair. 
women  will  be  the  first  to  suffer — through 
lost  Job  .  lost  income,  and  a  deterioration  of 
standardj- 

Shall  we  let  imports  ccniinue  to  rise  with- 
otit  any  controls  whatever,  or  shall  we  ask 
our  Cot.  ressnien  to  support  reasonable,  or- 
derly marketing  to  prevent  further  damage  to 
fair  competition?  This  is  one  "bargain"  area 
where  women's  voices  are  needed 


THE  ARMS  TRADE— PART  V 

HON.  R.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

or    PEN"NSYLV.\NI.^ 
I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  16.  1969 

Mr  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Soviet  Union,  like  the  United  States, 
Britain.  Prance,  and  other  industrialized 
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nations.  Is  deeply  involved  In  the  inter- 
national trade  in  the  weapons  of  war. 

Since  1955,  wiien  it  first  entered  the 
arms  trade  in  a  significant  way,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  distributed  nearly  $7 
billion  worth  of  arms  to  some  35  non- 
bloc  countries. 

Egypt  alone  has  received  approxi- 
mately $2  billion  of  this  total,  and  In- 
donesia— before  the  fall  of  Sukarno— an- 
other $1  billion  in  arms.  The  remaining 
$4  billion  worth  of  weapons  has  gone  to 
such  countries  as  Algeria.  Guinea,  Soma- 
lia. Syria,  Iraq.  Iran.  Pakistan.  India, 
and  Morocco.  The  last  four  countries 
named  also  receive  arms  from  the  United 
States. 

One  of  tlie  better  newspaper  articles 
describing  tlie  Soviet  postwar  arms  aid 
program  appeared  on  Sunday.  Septem- 
ber 14.  1969.  in  the  'Washington  Star. 

I  believe  that  it  deserves  to  be  re- 
printed in  full  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. It  points  out.  as  I  have  tried  to 
do  m  the  past,  the  desperate  need  for  a 
conventioBal  arms  control  agreement 
between  tlie  world's  great  industrial 
powers. 

Fueling  regional  arms  races  and  cater- 
ing to  the  weaknesses  of  unstable  and 
unsophisticated  nations,  as  the  Soviet 
Union  lias  been  doing  with  its  arms  aid 
for  tlie  past  14  years,  will  inevitably  lead 
to  a  rise  in  the  incidence  of  conflict  and 
in  the  spread  of  de  facto  wars.  Even- 
tually, one  of  these  conflicts  or  wars  will 
lead,  as  several  have  in  the  past,  to  a 
confrontation  between  the  woi'ld's  two 
super-powers  from  'which  there  may  be 
no  escape. 

A  nuclear  war  could  break  out  as  the 
result  of  a  conventional  war  escalating 
out  of  control,  yet  there  are  absolutely 
no  international  control  agreements  in 
force.  Once  again.  I  call  on  the  United 
States  to  take  the  lead  and  seek  to  have 
the  question  of  conventional  arms  con- 
trol included  on  the  agenda  of  the  forth- 
coming .strategic  arms  limitation  talks 
in  Geneva. 

The  article  follows: 

Expanding  Soviet  Mihtary  Aid  Reaches  35 

States 

(By  Howard  C.  Reese) 

Since  19^5  trends  In  International  politics 
have  resulted  in  an  acceleration  of  foreign 
policy  by  Uondiplomatlc  means.  The  reason 
lies  in  the  sudden  .ippearance  of  61  newly 
independent  states  and  93  less  developed 
countries,  none  of  whom  possessed  the  tech- 
niques of  modernization  in  any  definitive 
form. 

To  enable  these  states  to  reach  acceptable 
standards  I  of  national  proficiency  required 
economic,  [technical,  and  military'  assistance 
from  cou4tries  more  advanced  or  at  least 
more  fortiinate  than  the  recipients.  The 
United  StAtes.  Britain.  PYance,  Israel,  Can- 
ada. Westj  Germany,  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion as  we)l  as  East  Germany  and  Czecho- 
slovakia yecame  involved  and  continue  to 
participate  In  this  process. 

Economic  and  technical  assistance  are  rea- 
sonably siraighi  forward.  More  complex  be- 
cause of  silf-evident  political  overtones,  and 
often  dlffldult  to  distinguish  becatise  of  corol- 
lary economic  use  Is  military  aid  of  which 
the  Unlte4  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  ar« 
the  chief  Honors.  The  United  States  started 
its  progratn  in  1946;  the  Soviet  Union  did 
not  begin  its  counterpart  until  1954.  Until 
1967  the  United  States  gave  military  assist- 
ance to  29  countries  in  the  amount  of  about 
$19.9  billion.  Russia  provided  the  equivalent 
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to  35  incumbent  governments  and  numerous 
Insurgent  movements  at  a  cost  of  about  86 
billion  from  1955  to  1967,  the  latest  year  for 
which  figures  are  available.  The  aid  Is  con- 
tinuing on  an  increased  scale. 

To  some  extent  what  has  followed  has 
been  a  competition  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  extending 
this  kind  of  aid.  The  existence  of  the  newly 
independent  countries  have  provided  Incen- 
tives and  opportunities  for  the  two  major 
powers. 

Smoldering  issues  such  as  the  Arab-Israeli 
dispute  and  tJie  Kashmir  question  between 
India  and  Pakistan  cause  the  protagonists 
to  look  for  arms  to  fight  or  to  replenish  weap- 
ons lost  ill  .seeking  resolution  of  these  prob- 
lems. When  tjhe  suppliers  seek  to  maintain 
equilibrium  i|i  a  critical  area,  as  the  Unit- 
ed States  iriek  to  do  vls-a-vis  Egypt  In  1955 
and  Iran  in  1967,  both  countries  turned  to 
Rubsia. 

Military  ;isiistance.  therefore,  has  become 
a  sensitive  iiJstrument  of  foreign  policy.  As 
for  the  Unitefl  States  there  also  are  difficul- 
ties for  the  Boviets.  Active  in  the  Middle 
East.  Africa,  goutli  and  Southeast  Asia  and 
Cuba,  the  Sdviets  are  not  only  concerned 
with  the  United  States,  but  also  with  Com- 
munist Chin^.  a  competitor,  as  in  Pakistan 
and  Tanzania  A  survey  of  Soviet  military 
assistance  in  ithese  regions  can  t>e  useful  to 
determine  the  nature  of  this  kind  of  aid.  and 
whether  it  constitutes  a  threat,  actual  or 
potential,  to  tilie  United  States. 

Military  assistance  is  a  nonrestrictlve  cate- 
gory. Under  its  heading  come  such  items  as 
weapons  and  weapons  systems,  logistical  sup- 
port, spare  parts  and  production  plants  for 
the  manufacture  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
and  the  pro\islon  of  advisers,  training  per- 
sonnel and  facilities. 

Military  aid.  however,  can  also  assume  an 
economic  character  with  port  and  airfield 
construction,  because  projects  of  this  type 
are  frequently  tised  by  civilian  agencies  as 
well  .OS  military.  The  port  of  Hodelda  In 
Yemen,  btiilt  under  Soviet  military  auspices. 
is  an  example. 

TVTO     MAIN     FUNCTIONS 

Military  assistance  serves  two  main  func- 
tions. One.  along  with  economic  and  techni- 
cal aid  and  cultural  exchanges,  it  seeks  to 
promote  a  framework  of  trust  between  the 
donor  and  the  recipient.  The  military  ad- 
viser is  one  more  element  in  the  Involved 
and  continuous  process  of  political  com- 
munication. 

Through  him  another  channel  Is  available 
to  the  donor  for  projection  and  emphasis  at 
policies  whose  support  by  the  client  govern- 
ment at  critical  junctures  In  world  affairs 
can  be  tisefiil.  In  countries  where  the  mili- 
tary rules  the  country,  as  in  many  less  de- 
veloped states,  the  close  ties  which  the 
military  mission  can  expect  to  establish  with 
the  host  government  has  obvious  advantages. 

Two,  military  assistance  sometimes  allows 
the  suppliers:  to  test  their  weapons  in  actual 
combat. 

At  little  coft  in  material  and  with  no  com- 
mitment of  manpower,  the  Arab-Israeli 
wars  of  1956  and  1967  provided  the  French 
and  the  Soviets  with  opportunities  to  learn 
about  the  performance  of  weapons  furnished 
to  their  respective  clients.  In  the  more  re- 
cent conflict;  for  example,  the  French  wcro 
able  to  find  Out  about  firepower  and  maneu- 
verability of  the  Mirage  3-C  and  the  Super 
Mj-steries  against  Soviet-buUt  MIG-21s.  The 
Israelis  recommended  changes  in  the  Mirage 
3-C  that  were  later  useful  in  designing  the 
Mirage-5.  Significant  recommendations  were 
made  for  improving  aircraft  cannon  and  the 
MATRA  air-to-air  missile  mounted  on  the 
Mirage. 

The  proldnged  combat  conditions  in 
Southeast  Asia  also  enable  the  Soviet  to 
gain  information  about  their  equipment  in 
the  hands  of  the  North  Vietnamese.  Includ- 
ing the  AK  47  automatic  rifle,  latest  designed 
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PT-76  tanks,  surface-to-air  missiles,  and  37 
mm  to  100  mm  radar-directed  antiaircraft 
guns. 

Military  assistance  cannot  avoid  certain 
problemsin  common  with  its  sister  medium, 
economic  aid,  particularly  in  such  matters 
as  obsolescence  of  equipment.  To  be  sure, 
most  less  developed  states  recognize  that 
they  cannot  have  everything  they  want,  but 
when  their  officers  study  abroad.  It  is  per- 
haps natural  that  they  press  for  purchases 
of  these  items. 

Keeping  abreast  of  regional  rivals  is  the 
reason  given  to  justify  these  expenditures. 
Experience,  however,  has  amply  revealed  the 
incongruities  between  economic  means  and 
political  realities  with  unrestricted  arms 
sales. 

Under  Stalin,  the  Soviets  remained  aloof 
from  giving  military  assistance,  but  his  suc- 
cessors began  to  see  the  opportunities  In  this 
component  of  foreign  aid.  In  it  they  per- 
ceived a  vehicle  to  conform  to  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  the  new  states  and  a  de- 
vice to  encourage  their  nonalignment  from 
anv  Western-inspired  bloc. 

With  Soviet  military  assistance  recipients 
could  avoid  temptations  to  join  the  Baghdad 
Pact  (the  Central  Treaty  Organization  since 
1958)  and  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Orga- 
nization. In  acceptance  of  Soviet  aid  some 
new  states  saw  a  chance  to  snub  the  former 
colonial  powers. 

The  Soviets  also  fotind  that  military  aid 
could  be  viseful  in  advancing  Soviet  political 
goals  through  the  support  of  so-called  wars 
of  liberation. 

Tlie  wars  in  South  Vietnam.  Korea,  Laos, 
and  the  revolts  in  .Angola  and  Mozambique 
are  illustrations.  The  positioning  of  medium- 
range  ballistic  missiles  in  Cuba  showed  how 
the  recipient  of  Soviet  military  aid  could  be 
used  as  a  forward  strategic  base  for  Soviet 
objectives. 

Once  given,  military  assistance  continues 
as  long  as  political  conditions  permit. 

The  Middle  East  is  the  main  effort  of  the 
Soviet  program,  and  has  remained  so  since 
It  started  in  September  1954  with  a  shipment 
of  reconditioned  World  War  II  tanks  to  Syria. 
A  year  later  this  assistance  was  overshadowed 
by  the  sale  of  $200  million  worth  of  tanks, 
aircraft,  and  naval  vessels  through  Czech 
channels  to  Egypt  (United  Arab  Republic). 
In  so  doing  the  Soviet  Union  had  outflanked 
the  Baghdad  Pact,  organized  to  defend  the 
Middle  East  against  Soviet  encroachment  and 
composed  of  Britain.  Turkey,  Pakistan,  Iran 
(and.  until  July  1958.  Iraq).  At  the  present 
time  the  Soviet  Union  can  count  7  clients  of 
its  military  aid  in  the  Middle  East.  Besides 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  Afghanistan.  Cy- 
prus. Iran.  Iraq.  Syria,  and  Yemen  are  in- 
cluded. 

critical  region 

Prom  a  U.S.  and  Western  point  of  view 
generally  the  Middle  East  is  the  most  critical 
region  in  the  distribution  of  Soviet  military 
assistance  for  at  least  two  reasons.  One,  along 
with  Southeast  Asia,  this  aid  has  been  vised 
in  actual  conflict.  In  the  .\rab-Israell  Wars 
of  October  1956  and  June  1967  Soviet  weapons 
in  Egyptian  hands  played  a  significant,  if 
inglorious  role.  Before  the  June  1967  War, 
Soviet  assistance  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
amounted  to  S2  billion. 

On  the  eve  of  that  conflict  the  arsenal  of 
Soviet  eqvilpment  gave  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public the  appearance  of  a  formidable,  even 
a  superior  striking  capability  over  the  Israelis. 
The  poor  use  of  this  equipment  is  one  pur- 
pose for  the  current  stationing  of  nearly  3.000 
Soviet  advisers  at  battalion  and  squadron 
level.  By  the  late  spring  of  1969  the  Soviets 
sent  approximately  $700  million  worth  of 
tanks,  aircraft,  and  missiles  to  replace  what 
had  been  destroyed  In  the  brief  war  two  years 
before. 

Two,  In  addition  to  this  aid  for  the  UAR, 
Moscow's  assistance  to  Iraq,  consisting  of  late 
model  ground  weapons,  aircraft,  and  advisers, 
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is  a  potential  threat  to  Western  access  to  oil 
fields  in  that  country  and  to  the  Western 
oil  supply  route  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Soviet  military  assistance  in  the  Middle 
East  has  also  been  extended  to  Syria,  the  Re- 
publican forces  in  the  civil  war  in  Yemen 
and  Iran.  Syrian  troops  took  part  in  the  June 
1967  War  using  Soviet  artillery  and  tanks. 
In  a  rare  instance  the  Israelis  captured  (and 
quickly  released)  a  small  number  of  Soviet 
advisers  serving  with  the  Syrians  in  the  field. 

In  May  the  Syrians  sent  a  military  mission 
to  Peking,  headed  by  Major  General  Mustafa 
Tala.s.  the  army  chief  of  staff,  to  discuss  as- 
sistance from  that  quarter.  Tills  move  was 
motivated  by  a  desire  to  ptit  pressure  on  the 
Soviets  v/hose  sliipments  of  antitank  guns 
and  aircraft  were  disappointingly  slow  ac- 
cording to  Syrian  needs.  The  Chinese  turned 
down  a  request  for  rockets  which  the  SvTlans 
said  were  required  to  protect  Damascus  and 
Aleppo  against  Israeli  planes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Chinese  promised  more  weapons 
for  Palestinian  gtieriUas  operating  from 
Syria  against  Israel. 

Aid  to  the  Republican  side  in  the  civil 
war  in  Yemen  is  another  example  of  the  in- 
terrelationship of  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance. To  tills  small  and  backward  country 
close  to  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  the  Soviets  have  furnished  modern 
ground  arms,  and  Soviet  pilots  have  flown 
occasional  combat  missions. 

ATTITtTDE  REVISED 

In  certain  instances,  a  combination  of  po- 
litical, economic  and  military  factors  can 
modify  the  original  source  of  military  aid.  as 
illustrated  by  Iran.  In  1965  the  Soviet  Union 
began  to  be  the  major  importer  of  Iran's 
non-oil  exports,  taking  about  20  percent  of 
the  total. 

Two  years  later.  In  late  1967.  the  nearly  $1 
billion  U.S.  economic  aid  program  ended.  The 
circumstances  seemed  to  suggest  a  revision 
in  Iranian  attitudes  toward  the  Soviets. 

The  tenseness  of  the  Stalinist  era  that  had 
embittered  Soviet-Iranian  ties  had  long 
since  passed.  Moreover,  the  Iranians  be- 
gan to  be  worried  about  President  Nasser, 
whom  they  began  to  look  on  as  a  threat  to 
Iranian  Interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Cairo. 
Baghdad,  and  Damascus  called  for  the  "lib- 
eration" of  Khuzestan  in  northern  Iran  as 
part  of  the  Arab  homeland,  and  insisted  that 
the  Persian  Gulf  wrs.  in  fact,  the  Arabian 
Gulf. 

The  Iranians  asked  the  United  States  for 
more  military  aid.  but  were  refused  on  the 
grounds  that  additional  assistance  would  dis- 
turb whatever  regional  equilibrium  was  be- 
ing maintained.  When  the  Soviets  offered 
SlOO  million  worth  of  antiaircraft  guns,  ar- 
mored personnel  carriers,  and  trucks  in  ex- 
change for  national  gas.  the  Iranians  became 
interested. 

F^om  the  military  point  of  view,  reliance 
on  a  single  source  of  supply  risks  interrup- 
tions of  shipments  because  of  changes  in 
political  trends.  Tlie  stoppage  of  French  air- 
craft to  Israel  is  an  example.  On  the  other 
hand,  additional  sources  of  supply  runs 
counter  to  the  old  military  axiom  of  stand- 
ardization of  equipment  and  parts.  A  variety 
of  materiel  means  stockage  of  parts  for  more 
than  one  type  ol  truck,  tank,  or  aircraft  with 
appropriate  records  and  maintenance  proce- 
dures to  go  with  them. 

The  Soviet  Union  gives  military  aid  to  In- 
dia and  Pakistan,  and  until  the  fall  of  Presi- 
dent Sukarno  in  February  1967.  provided  as- 
sistance, largely  air  and  naval,  to  Indonesia. 
Through  this  experience  the  Soviets  have 
probably  come  to  recognize  the  almost  un- 
avoidable difficulties  associated  with  military 
assistance  programs. 

In  the  case  of  India  and  Pakistan  military 
aid  cannot  be  separated  from  the  susplclonB 
between  the  two  countries,  engendered  by 
the  territorial  dlsptue  over  Kashmir  and  per- 
sistent Hindu-Moslem  enmity.  The  Kashmir 
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quarrel  resulted  In  a  17-day  war  in  August 
1965  that  opened  an  eventual  door  to  Soviet 
military  assistance  to  Pakistan.  Soviet  aid  to 
India  began  during  the  brief  Indian-Chinese 
conflict  of  October  1962. 

When  the  Chinese  attacked  in  force  in  the 
high  altitude  regions  of  Ladakh  &nd  the 
North  East  Frontier  Agency  in  October  1962. 
the  United  States.  Great  Britain  ftnd  the 
Soviet  Union  responded  to  India's  heed  for 
arms  much  to  Pakistan's  displeasure.  Initial- 
ly, however,  the  Soviets  paid  lip  service  to 
Peking.  Init  soon  demonstrated  support  for 
India  by  lurnlshlng  aircraft  and  oth*r  equip- 
ment. After  hostilities  India  took  advantage 
of  the  developing  Sino-Soviet  rift  t*  negoti- 
ate an  arms  agreement  witli  Moscow^  that  In- 
cluded the  manufacture  of  the  MID-21  jet 
fighter  under  license  (thus  far.  the  Soviets 
have  denied  permission  to  build  tjhe  more 
modern  MIG-23  version.  surface-to<-alr  mis- 
siles. SU-7  bombers,  light  tanks,  atid  naval 
craft. 

SALE    SUSPENDED  I 

Some  of  this  equipment  was  useid  during 
the  Indo-Pakistan  War.  in  which  the  In- 
dians fired  only  two  surface-to-air  missiles. 
The  United  States  suspended  the  sale  ol 
lethal  weapons  to  both  sides  alter  the  war 
to  prevent  an  arms  race  from  developing  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan.  Pakistan  felt  this 
move  .'icutely,  because  of  high  tank  losses 
involving  U.S.  M-47s.  Having  only  minimal 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  Hhe  lime. 
Pakistan  turned  to  China  for  replacements 
for  aircraft  as  well  as  armor.  [ 

The  Chinese,  anxious  to  embarrass  India, 
took  advantage  of  the  situation,  sending 
enough  Chinese-built  Soviet  T-54  urnks  to 
equip  two  divisions  and  about  50  MIG-19=>. 
Interestingly  enough,  Pakistan  re^ci-.  ed  no 
help  from  its  sister  Moslem  states. 

Tlie  Chinese,  however,  were  unable  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  spare  parts  to  keep  the 
equipment  they  had  furnished  in  gCod  work- 
ing order.  One  of  the  reasons  why  lormcr 
President  Ayub  visited  Moscow  was  to  be 
assured  of  asupply  of  not  only  thg  Chinese- 
built  weapons  of  Soviet  design,  lait  to  ex- 
plore possibilities  of  getting  newer  arms.  For 
their  part,  the  Soviets  were  concerned  about 
increasing  Chinese  influence  in  Rawalpindi. 
Moreover,  they  were  anxious  to  woo  Paki- 
stan from  its  commitments  to  the  Central 
Treaty  Organization  and  to  the  Boutlieast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization,  the  U.S. -inspired 
regional  alliances  to  contain  communism  In 
northwest  and  southeast  Asia,  respectively. 
Pakistan's  technical  needs  and  Soviet  po- 
litical necessity  had  found  common  ground. 
The  Indians  made  known  their  fears  about 
anticipated  Soviet  deliveries  of  late  model 
tanks  to  Pakistan  to  Marshal  Andrei  A. 
Grechko.  Soviet  Minister  of  Defense,  when 
he  visited  New  Delhi  in  April  of  this  year. 
Grechko  said  that  the  tanks  wovtld  not  be 
used  against  India,  and  that  Soviet  arms 
to  Pakistan  were  meant  to  limit  Ohlnese  In- 
fluence in  the  subcontinent.  i 

His  hosts  reminded  him  that  |  the  same 
promises  had  been  made  with  resjiect  to  the 
U.S.  tanks  that  the  Pakistanis  had  employed 
In  the  war  of  August  1965.  The  Soviets  were 
not  deterred,  however,  from  moving  ahead 
with  their  military  assistance  to  Pakistan 
by  Indian  protests,  flaunting  Soviet  criticism 
of  the  United  States  for  giving  military  aid 
to  Pakistan  In  the  1950s.  i 

After  all  the  Soviets  were  in  a  pcfeltion  that 
had  been  denied  to  Russia  for  two  centuries. 
Soviet  mediation  scored  a  diplomatic  suc- 
cess at  Tashkent  in  ending  the  Indo-Paki- 
Etan  War.  Now  they  had  two  grateful  recipi- 
ents of  Soviet  arms.  The  political  effects  were 
demonstrated  in  late  1968  when  neither  In- 
dia nor  Pakistan  voted  to  condemn  the  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. Pakistan's  acknowledgement  of  Soviet 
assistance  could  be  noted  even  before,  when 
m  May  1967  Rawalpindi  decided  that  the 
US.  lease  on  the  Peshawar  ;tlr  base  wotild 
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not  be  renewed  Due  to  close  in  July  of  this 
year,  the  base  was  used  for  high  altitude 
reconnaissance   flights   of   the  Soviet   Union. 

BEGAN     IN     1961 

Soviet  military  aid  tx>  Indonesia  began  in 
1961  and  focused  oi.  the  navy  with  the  ap- 
parent .um  of  making  tlie  country  a  naval 
power  of  some  standing  to  accommodate  So- 
viet regional  Interests  m  case  of  need  Soviet 
'issistiince  to  Indonesia  increased  steadily;  in 
1963.  a  third  of  Soviet  arms  exports  reportedly 
A-ent  to  this  largest  Moslem  suue.  Until  1967 
Soviet  military  assistance  amoinited  to  about 
61  34  billion. 

The  naval  component  of  this  program  en- 
tailed the  transfer  of  about  60  Soviet  war- 
ships to  Indonesia. 

Russia  extends  military  aid  to  11  African 
countries  in  amounts  varying  from  $250  mil- 
lion to  Algeria,  to  SIO  million  to  Tanzania 
and  to  Uganda,  and  to  less  than  $5  million 
to  Mali  and  the  Congo  (Brazzaville).  Of  in- 
terest is  the  geographical  distribution  of  this 
assistance. 

With  programs  to  Algeria  and  to  Morocco. 
It  is  possible  to  suggest  that  the  Soviets  have 
been  able  to  establish  military  influence  in 
the  western  Mediterranean.  The  impact  is 
ditfictUt  to  gauge,  but  certain  inferences  can 
be  made,  particularly  with  respect  to  Algeria 
who.se  military  connections  with  the  Soviet 
Union  had  rtieir  origin  during  the  Algerian 
war  of  independence  with  France  i  1954-62). 
Dtiring  that  period  Russian  arms  to  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  (FLN)  were  a  signifi- 
cant factor  ;n  the  combat  operations  of  the 
Algerian  rebels.  The  psychological  framework 
was  therefore  laid  for  Soviet  military  assist- 
ance when  it  was  instituted  in  1963.  Large 
numbers  of  Algerian  officers  have  been  sent 
to  Soviet  service  schools,  and  about  3.000 
Soviet  advisers  have  issignments  with  the 
Algerian  .irmed  forces. 

Soviet  aid  to  Morocco  antedated  military 
assistance  to  Algeria,  having  begun  in  1960. 
Shipments  of  T-54s  enabled  Morocco  to  take 
a  strong  stand  in  a  boundarv  dispute  with 
Algeria  in  1963. 

To  the  southeast  the  Soviets  began  a  mili- 
tary aid  program  to  Sudan  in  1963.  In  1968 
the  Soviets  reportedly  negotiated  assistance 
valued  at  about  $60  million.  With  influence  in 
the  United  Arab  Republic  and  also  in  Sudan, 
the  Soviets  could  be  in  a  favorable  position 
to  press  for  militf.ry  privileges  in  case  of  need. 
On  the  Horn  of  Africa.  Somalia,  a  triangu- 
lar-shaped country,  with  one  shoreline 
astride  the  Indian  Ocean,  another  along  the 
Arabian  Sea.  has  received  Soviet  aid  since 
1963.  For  the  five-year  period  1963-1967  this 
program  has  amounted  to  about  $30  million. 
This  objective,  however,  was  not  easy  for 
at  least  two  reasons.  One.  the  Chinese  were 
there  aiid  had  made  political  inroads.  Two, 
Ethiopia  was  concerned  because  of  a  dispute 
with  Somalia  over  the  Ogaden  area.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Soviets  proceeded  with  their  program 
which  initially  comprised  65  T— i4  tanks.  63 
armored  personnel  can-iers.  quantities  of  in- 
fantry weapons  and  antiaircraft  and  field 
artillery  pieces,  and  a  squadron  of  MIG-lSs. 

PORT    MODERNIZED 

The  Soviets  modernizeti  the  port  of  Ber- 
bera  and  later  shipped  about  150  MIG-17s 
,ind  provided  1.200  military  advisers.  Report- 
edly. Somalia  has  received  more  aid  per  per- 
son than  any  other  country  in  Africa. 

Soviet  military  aid  to  Guinea.  Mali,  and 
Nigeria  illustrates  promptness  in  adjusting 
means  to  policy.  When  Guinea  became  inde- 
pendent in  1958.  the  Soviets  at  once  offered 
help  to  train  the  state's  armed  forces.  Assist- 
.ince  has  come  to  about  $10  million.  In  do- 
ing .so,  the  Soviets  could  demonstrate  that 
they  had  the  basic  interests  of  the  newly  iit- 
(iependent  countries  at  heart. 

The  same  could  also  be  said  for  Mali  which 
achieved  independence  in  1960:  Soviet  mili- 
tary assistance  ijegan  the  following  year.  The 
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military  connection  with  Guinea  enabled  the 
Soviets  to  tranship  arms  to  the  Congo  dur- 
ing the  crisis  of  1960  and  thereafter;  it  also 
allows  the  Soviets  presently  to  assist  the  in- 
surgents in  Angola. 

In  the  civil  war  between  Nigeria  and  Bl- 
afra,  the  Soviets  have  sold  MIG-21  Jet  fight- 
ers as  well  as  SU-7  and  Ilyushin  bombers  to 
the  former  These  aircraft,  on  occasion  with 
Egyptian  pilots,  have  been  used  in  combat 
operations.  In  Tanzania,  the  Soviets  are  over- 
shadowed l»y  the  Chinese  who  have  sent 
Chlnese-buftt  14  T-54  tanks -and  have  helped 
with  the  tlevelopment  of  a  marine  police 
force.  The  ^viets  did  not  begin  their  activi- 
ties until  0964,  and  are  apparently  only 
working  witth  the  security  forces. 

Soviet  military  aid  to  North  Vietnam  is 
largely  a  cotitlnuatlon  of  the  assistance  that 
was  granted  to  the  Viet  Minh  during  the 
long  war  a^inst  the  French  (1946-54)  that 
resulted  in  |the  independence  of  the  former 
states  of  Indochina,  Laos.  Cambodia.  Annam 
and  Cochid  China  (South  Vietnam)  and 
Tonkin  (North  Vietnam).  When  French  rule 
ended,  bothjthe  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  uncjertook  military  assistance  to 
North  and  South  Vietnam  respectively.  In 
1966  the  Soviets  sent  five  MIG-17  Jet  fight- 
ers, part  of  a  small  assistance  program. 

Economic  and  military  assistance  to  North 
Vietnam  cc*nes  from  the  Communist  bloc 
generally,  but  it  is  the  Soviet  Union  that 
provides  the  heaviest  share.  Military  aid  con- 
stitutes 60  percent  of  the  total  assistance 
received  by  iNorth  Vietnam,  but  in  1968.  for 
the  first  time  in  four  years  economic  assist- 
ance made  Up  more  than  half  of  the  total 
aid.  Prom  1965  to  1968  Communist  aid 
amounted  to  S3  billion,  of  which  Moscow  fur- 
nished two-jthirds;  Peking  took  up  most  of 
the  remainder.  It  is  estimated  that  12.000 
military  an4  other  technical  bloc  specialists 
are  in  Nortl)  Vietnam. 

Most  of  tjie  Communist  economic  aid  is 
seaborne;  ajl  of  the  military  equipment  is 
shipped,  it  lif  believed,  via  rail  across  China. 

Virtually  ill  of  the  advanced  weaponry  in 
the  North  Vietnamese  armed  forces  is  Soviet- 
made. 

The  air  defense  of  North  Vietnam,  consid- 
ered to  be  the  most  formidable  system  yet 
encountered  in  war.  consists  of  an  aggrega- 
tion of  Soviet  radar-controlled  automatic 
guns  (reportedly  in  the  thousands)  and  sur- 
face-to-air missiles  modified  to  counter  U.S. 
electronic  Jimming  techniques  and  to  be 
more  effectite  against  low-flying  aircraft.  As 
a  consequence  of  this  heavy  assistance  and 
having  demonstrated  the  ability  to  use  it 
effectively.  Jlorth  Vietnam  is  a  formidable 
enemy. 

AID    TO    CUBA 

Soviet  mijitary  aid  to  Cuba  began  some 
time  in  19601  Since  that  time  the  90.000  man 
army,  6,000-fnan  navy  and  smaller  air  force 
have  improvied  in  quality  and  are  presently 
thought  to  He  the  best  trained  armed  forces 
in  Latin  Amfrica. 

Soviet  equipment  includes  about  200  T-54 
tanks,  some  of  which  took  pan  in  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  openation,  upwards  of  130  MIG-17, 
19,  and  21st  and  about  60  assorted  ex-Soviet 
Navy  craft.  Including  18  Komar-type  guided 
missile  boat*.  Large  numbers  of  Cuban  offi- 
cers have  received  specialized  training  at 
Soviet  servite  schools  and  Soviet  advisors 
have  been  o^i  duty  with  the  Cuban  armed 
forces. 

Is  Soviet  tnilitary  assistance  a  threat  to 
U.S.  security^?  In  that  It  is  competitive  with 
its  U.S.  couaterpart,  the  answer  is  yes,  but 
more  so  becaiuse  of  the  use  to  which  this  aid 
can  be  put.  IThere  are  the  examples  of  Cuba 
in  allowing  itself  to  be  a  Soviet  forward 
strategic  base  in  1962  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic  as  a  transshipment  point  for  So- 
viet arms  to  the  Congolese  rebels  in  the  early 
1960's.  Soviet  military  aid  to  Cyprus,  about 
$30  mUllon  ince  the  program  began  in  1965, 
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is  suggestive  df  possible  demands  the  Soviets 
could  make  on  this  strategically  located  Is- 
land in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  Whether 
the  national  pride  of  the  recipients  could 
resist  such  demands  withovit  outside  sup- 
port has  yet  to  be  demonstrated. 

The  question  of  military  assistance  must 
ultimately  be  reckoned  with  the  capacity  of 
the  two  majop  powers  to  extend  this  kind  of 
aid.  Obviously,  there  are  limits  in  manpower 
and  materiel  resources  despite  the  usefulness 
perhaps  of  fobbing  off  obsolete  equipment  on 
second  class  military  forces.  The  complex 
nature  of  military  assistance  suggests  that 
some  form  of  Irestralnt  would  make  a  useful 
item  on  an  arrps  control  agenda. 

On  the  othtr  hand,  the  desire  to  satisfy 
the  parochial!  aims  of  many  newly  Inde- 
pendent states  promises  only  limited  success 
for  such  an  ;^ltrulstlc  aim.  Now  in  its  fif- 
teenth year,  l^oviet  military  assistance  has 
given  impressive  evidence  of  its  ability  to 
furnish  equip»nent  and  training  to  coun- 
tries seeking  dhis  form  of  aid.  For  the  inde- 
terminate future,  it  can  be  expected  to  be 
a  continuing  ihstrument  in  support  of  Soviet 
regional  objectives. 


JOB  CORPSMAN  A  HERO 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOqfSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  16.  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
Gary  Job  Corps  Center  in  my  cii.strict.  I 
have  moi'e  tlian  a  passing  interest  in 
the  future  of  the  entire  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram. Continually,  I  get  reports  from  the 
Gary  personnel  of  success  stories  that 
have  great  emotional  appeal.  It  is  very 
rewarding  to  know^  that  these  young  men 
are  winning  in  an  uphill  struggle  for 
an  honest  living.  They  are  largely  a 
bunch  of  scrappers  who  have  finally  had 
someone  direct  their  energies  and  emo- 
tions into  worthwhile  work. 

A  recent  report  from  Camp  Gary,  I 
think,  should  be  shared  in  Congress. 

Mrs.  Robert  Mitchell  of  Port  Huron, 
Mich.,  this  year  lost  her  heroic  son  in 
combat  in  Vietnam.  He  was  a  Gary  Job 
Co'ps  graduate,  a  fact  which  Mrs. 
Mitchell  points  out  so  well  in  this  letter 
to  Gary  officials.  I  commend  this  won- 
derful mothers  letter  to  all  Members 
for  it  shows  the  courage  and  dedication 
of  our  citizens.  Tlae  letter  is  as  follows: 
Port  Huron.  Mich.. 

August  22.  1969. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  am  xising  some  of  the  sta- 
tionery my  son  had  in  Basic  Training.  I  use 
it  with  reverence  in  memory  of  my  boy. 

I  lost  my  son  last  March  5  as  he  gave  his 
life  very  heroically  for  his  country. 

David  Paul  Jacobs  was  one  of  your  boj'S 
in  Welding.  He  was  there  in  1966. 

David  was  very  .seriously  wounded  on  Feb. 
3,  1968  and  was  returned  to  the  United 
States  where  he  was  hospitalized  in  Valley 
Forge  Hospital,  Phoenixville,  Penn.  In  Octo- 
ber of  68,  he  volunteered  and  returned  to 
Viet  Nam.  Again.  1  year  to  the  day.  he  was 
wounded  again  in  the  eye.  He  was  in  the 
hospital  at  Cu-Chi  Base  for  a  short  time. 
Upon  recovery  and  returning  to  duty,  they 
were  caught  in  a  ftre-fight  while  on  night 
defensive  duty  and  he  was  killed  by  pene- 
trating wounds  to  the  abdomen  by  missile 
and  mortar  fire. 

In  my  letter  from  the  Army  It  stated  that 
he  had  gone  directly  to  the  danger  perimeter 
and  was  checking  enemy  movement,  going 
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from  position  to  position,  with  no  regard  to 
his  own  safety. 

I  am  enclosing  a  picture  from  our  paper 
that  tells  of  David's  Medals.  It  did  not  men- 
tion the  V  for  valor  that  can  be  seen  in  the 
upper  left  corner  on  the  Bronze  Star. 

Please  excuse  the  lengthy  letter.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  speak  about  my  wonderful  son  in 
less  words. 

I  felt  you  would  like  to  know  about  one  ol 
your  former  boys  who  uied  so  bravely. 
Sincerely. 

Gwendolyn    (Jacobs)    MrrCHELL. 

Mr.  Speaker,  David  Paul  Jacobs  very 
eloquently  repaid  the  faith  that  his  par- 
ents and  that  Job  Corps  had  in  him. 


UNION    SUPPORTS    REPEAL    OF 
EMERGENCY  DETENTION  ACT 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  16.  1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  membership  of 
this  great  body  has  joined  with  me  and 
Congi-essman  Chet  Holifield  in  spon- 
soring legislation  to  era.sc  one  of  the 
most  repugnant  laws  ever  to  appear  on 
our  statute  books — title  II  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950,  the  .so-called 
Emergency  Detention  Act. 

In  addition  to  this  strong  support, 
there  is  a  growing  national  awareness  of 
the  need  for  expeditious  action  on  this 
important  legislation.  This  is  evidenced 
by  a  resolution  unanimously  adopted  at 
the  August  20,  1969.  meeting  of  the  Of- 
fice &  Professional  Employees  Union, 
Local  No.  29.  AFL-CIO.  endorsing  my 
bill,  H.R.  11825,  and  similar  legislation 
pending  in  both  bodies  of  Congress. 

I  have  requested  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee  to  schedule  early 
hearings  on  the  title  II  repeal  legisla- 
tion, in  order  that  this  legislation  may 
be  brought  before  the  House  for  con- 
sideration during  the  present  session  of 
Congress. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Office 
&:  Professional  Employees  Union.  Local 
No.  29,  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  is  submitted 
for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord: 

RESOLrxiON  T.:,  Repeal  Title  II  of  I.nternal 
Security  Act  by  Passage  of  Senate  Bill 
1872  AND  House  Resolution  11825 
Whereas:   The  Internal  Security    (McCar- 
ran)    Act   of    1950   was   enacted   in   the   Mc- 
Carthy era.  over  the  veto  of  President  Tru- 
man,  who   declared   "the   Act   would  strike 
blows  at  our  liberties";  and 

Whereas:  Title  II  of  the  Act,  known  as 
'The  Emergency  Detention  Act  '  gives  power 
to  the  President  or  his  agent  to  detain  per- 
sons "if  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  be- 
lieve that  such  person  will  engage  in  or 
probably  will  with  others  engage  in  acts  of 
espionage  or  sabotage'  ;  and 

Whereas:  A  person  so  detained  will  not 
be  brought  to  trial,  but  must  prove  his  inno- 
cence before  a  Hearing  Officer,  however  the 
government  is  NOT  required  to  disclose  or 
produce  witnesses  to  justify  the  detention; 
and 

Whereas:  With  the  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  more  than  110,000  citizens 
and  non-citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry,  who 
were  incarcerated,  in  1942,  m  10  concentra- 
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tlon  camps  without  hearing  or  due  process 
of  law  because  of  racism  and  war  hysteria: 
and 

Whereas:  Senator  Daniel  Inouye  of  Hawaii, 
at  the  behest  of  the  National  Japanese  Amer- 
ican Citizens  League  (JACL)  Committee  To 
Repeal  Title  II.  has  introduced  Senate  Bill 
=  1872  to  repeal  the  Emergency  Detention 
Act.  and  23  Senators,  Including  Alan  Cran- 
ston and  George  Murphy,  are  co-sponsors; 
and 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  Local  29,  Of- 
fice and  Professional  Employees  Union,  AFL- 
CIO  go  on  record  to  support  passage  of  SB 
1872  which  eliminates  Title  II— the  Emer- 
gency Detention  section;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  make  pub- 
lic this  action  through  every  means  ;\t  our 
command;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  .Judiciary  and  Senators  Inouye.  Cranston 
and  Murphy;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Senate 
consider  SB  1872  and  enact  as  separate  leg- 
islation and  not  attached  to  pending  and  or 
contemplated  legislation:  and 

Be  it  finally  resolved  that  similar  resolu- 
tion be  sent  by  our  Local  on  HR  11825.  sim- 
ilar legislation  introduced  by  Congressmen 
Matsunaga,  Holifield  and  many  other  Con- 
gressmen. 
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APOLLO   U   REPORT  TO 
UNITED  NATIONS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

of    PENNSYLV.'iNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  16.  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing report  on  the  flight  of  Apollo  11 
on  September  8,  1969.  by  Dr.  Thomas  O. 
Paine.  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
to  the  United  Nations  Coimnittee  on  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space,  September 
8.  1969: 

Report  bt  Mb.  Paine 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  United 
Nations  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Outer  Space,  distinguished  guests: 

I  am  particularly  appreciative  of  the  re- 
marks by  the  distinguished  representatives 
of  Sweden,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  India  and  Brazil  at  the  meeting 
this  afternoon. 

It  Is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  report  to  this  distinguished 
committee  at  your  opening  session.  This  oc- 
casion is  especially  appropriate  because  this 
most  dramatic  extension  of  man's  capabil- 
ities in  space  is  indeed  an  achievement  by 
and  for  all  men  everywhere. 

This  event  has  implications  for  mankind 
far  richer  and  more  meaningful  than  a 
landmg  on  the  moon  in  the  narrowest  tech- 
nical sense.  If  men  properly  develop  and  ex- 
ploit these  advanced  capabilities,  they  can 
surely  be  directed  to  a  great  expansion  of 
those  practical  benefits  which  we  have  only 
just  begun  to  reap  in  space  in  the  fields  of 
communications,  weather  prediction,  navi- 
gation, earth  resources  and  other  fields. 

And  man  will  be  able.  In  time,  to  extend 
his  domain  beyond  the  confines  of  his  home 
planet  earth.  From  our  small  8000  mile  diam- 
eter planet  we  have  set  forth  in  this  first 
step  upward  and  outward  into  the  8000  mil- 
lion mile  solar  system  around  us. 

When  I  say  that  the  success  of  Apollo  11 
is  a  step  forward  of  all  mankind.  I  do  not  use 
these   words   without    thought.    Tlie    variety 


and  extent  of  foreign  contributions  to  the 
Apollo  11  flight  are  real  and  they  are  im- 
pressive and  they  are  appreciated  by  all 
Americans. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  we  express  our 
appreciation  in  this  forum  to  so  many  of  the 
countries  represented  here  for  accommoda- 
tion and.  in  many  cases,  operation  of  track- 
ing facllliies:  Australia,  the  Malagasy  Re- 
public, Mexico,  Spain  and  the  United  King- 
dom. 

And  particularly  we  are  grateful  for  the 
use  of  a  special  210-foot  diameter  radio  as- 
tronomy facility  in  Australia  which  made  It 
possible  to  bring  back  the  movies  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon  to  all  television  u-atchers 
everywhere.  I 

We  appreciate  the  cooperation  in  |he  stag- 
ing of  our  search  and  rescue  aircraft  and 
range  instrumentation  aircraft  frtjm  Aus- 
tralia, Brazil.  Chile.  Japan,  Libya.  Mauritius. 
Netherlands.  Peru.  Portugal.  Soutb  Africa. 
Spain  and  the  United  Kingdom.  And  we 
appreciate  the  overflight  privileges  which 
were  grunted  to  these  aircraft  by  47idlITerent 
nations. 

And  we  appreciate  the  cooperation  in  the 
scientific  experiments  that  were  carried  on 
Apollo  1 1  to  Switzerland  for  Professor  Gei&s" 
solar  wind  detector;  and  to  Australia.  Bel- 
glum,  Canada,  Finland,  Germany,  Japan. 
Switzerland  and  the  United  Kingdom  for 
supporting  the  work  of  36  scientists  who  are 
now  receiving  lunar  surface  samples  lor  anal- 
ysis In  their  laboratories. 

Brazil  has  cooperated  in  a  sounding  rocket 
program  that  was  coordinated  wltih  Apollo 
to  monitor  radiation  hazards  to  our  astro- 
nauts In  space. 

Other  countries,  including  Prance,  are  now 
utilizing  the  laser  reflector  left  on  the  moon 
for   scientific   experiments. 

Sweden  and  Germany  furnished  the  Has- 
.=elblad  cameras  which  brought  t>ack.  the 
magnificiently  detailed  photos  ol  the  lunar 
topography. 

And  we  are  grateful  to  7.3  dillerem  nations 
who  sent  a  memorable  series  of  messages 
which  we  etched  onto  a  small  disc  and  car- 
ried to  the  moon  and  left  behind. 

And.  finally,  I  want  to  acknowledge  the 
United  Nations  Outer  Space  Committee's 
constructive  work  in  confirming  in  the  Outer 
Space  Treaty  the  status  of  astronauts  as  cn- 
voj-s  of  all  mankind;  and  for  providing  for 
the  safe  return  of  astronauts  who  might  land 
under  emergency  conditions. 

I  know  that  you  are  all  interested  in  the 
preliminary  scientific  results  whicb  even  at 
this  early  date  have  provided  extremely  valu- 
able insights  into   the   lunar  surface.   There 
will  be  a  more  detailed  report  m  a  press  con- 
ference in  about  a  week  but  the  following 
can  already  be  said  in  a  tentative  fashion: 
The  passive  seismometer  exporlment  oper- 
ated  within    a    few   minutes   of   its   deploy- 
ment.   It   recorded   astronaut   footsteps   and 
the  lunar  landing  module  ..nd  possible  sur- 
face slides  on  the  moon.  It  was  successfully 
commanded  to  a  standby  mode  during  the 
lunar    night    and    then    switched    back    on. 
The  long-period  seismic  element  histed  until 
August  26  and  the  short  period  element  tm- 
til  August  28.  None  of  the  long-period  seis- 
mic data    resembles  earth  data,  but  It  is  not 
certain   whether  the  signals  are   caused  by 
instrumentation  changes  or  natural  phenom- 
ena. If  natural,  the  moon  would  be  strtic- 
ttirally  very  different  from  the  earth,  a  far 
more    heterogeneous   body    than    our   home 
planet.  Tliis  we  v^ill  explore  further  in  the 
next  landing  which  is  now  scheduled  to  set 
forth  on  November  14  when  additional  seis- 
mic instruments  wnll  be  deployed. 

We  have  found  as  yet  no  evidence  of  any 
previous  life  on  the  surface  of  the  moon. 
But  all  of  you  have  seen  men  walking  on 
the  surface,  men  who  will  be  the  precursors 
of  terrestial  life  as  it  moves  outward  to  our 
twin  planet. 

The  minimum  age  of  the  Sea  of  Tranquil- 
itv  area  in  which   .'e  landed  is  about  three 
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billion  years,  much  older  than  believed  ear- 
lier and  possibly  indicating  that  the  moon 
formed  at  the  same   time  as  the  earth. 

The  length  of  time  that  the  materials  had 
been  lying  on  the  surface  which  we  collected 
as  our  samples  indicate  that  the  surface  of 
the  moon  is  very  .indent  and  has  changed 
\ery  slowly. 

The  average  density  of  the  rocks  is  very 
high.  3  2  to  3  4  grams  per  cc.  This  is  near 
ihe  ;i\erage  density  of   the   entire  moon. 

Tlie  lunar  material  that  we  collected  shows 
an  Igneous  origin,  possibly  volcanic,  but  it 
is  chemically  I'ifTereiu  from  volcanic  ma- 
terial here  on  earth  with  a  higher  percent- 
age of  heavier  elements. 

We  have  detected  no  evidence  in  any  of 
the  samples  examined  to  date  of  the  pres- 
ence of  water  In  fact,  n  appears  likely  that 
the  rocks  were  formed  under  conditions  with 
little  oxygen  or  water  present  They  are  typi- 
cally crystalline  and  glass.  The  lunar  sur- 
face dust  Is  composed  of  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  small  round  glass  spherules,  ap- 
parently the  product  of  impact  by  mete- 
orites 

The  laser  experiment  which  is  still  being 
conduct<'d  has  already  retined  our  measure- 
ment of  the  lunar  distance  down  to  a  few 
tens  of  meters  and  we  hope  in  time  to  get 
it  down  to  within  a  few  centimeters. 

If  man  ■;  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp,  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  able  in  the  Apollo 
program  to  grasp  the  moon  shows  that  inan 
has  perhaps  not  been  reaching  far  enough. 
We  can  dare  and  we  can  win  far  more  for  man 
than  we  have  ever  thought  possible.  And.  we 
should  not  only  in  science  and  technology 
but  in  all  the  affairs  of  men. 

It  is  very  proper  that  men  everywhere 
around  the  world  are  asking  us  if  man  can 
indeed  go  to  the  moon,  why  cant  we  do  a 
far  better  job  here  on  our  planet  earth  in 
ordering  the  affairs  of  man'  This  is  a  ques- 
tion which  IS  indeed  appropriate  and  a  ques- 
tion which  those  of  us  concerned  with  .space 
programs  should  welcome. 

There  is  much  to  be  learned  in  space  and 
it  IS  relevant  to  our  total  environmental 
knowledge  here  on  earth.  We  are  opening  a 
whole  new  held — that  of  planet  ecology.  We 
should  not  assume  that  an  environmental 
fact  close  at  hand  here  on  earth  is  necessarily 
more  significan  :  to  us  than  an  environmental 
fact  at  Ulnar  distances  or  even  at  the  surface 
of  the  sun  or  ir.  the  atmosphere  of  Venus  or 
the  surface  of  Mars.  We  may  find  the  most 
critical  facts  and  conditions  that  determine 
otir  terrestial  environment  in  the  atmos- 
pheres and  conditions  of  other  planets,  per- 
haps at  the  boundary  of  the  earth's  magneto- 
sphere  or  in  the  surface  of  the  sun.  We  may 
find  critical  insights  into  our  own  atmos- 
pheric processes  in  the  atmosphere  of  Jupiter 
or  other  planets.  We  can  and  we  must  pursue 
this  increased  knowledge  and  we  must  turn 
It  increasingly  to  the  benefit  of  man. 

To  equip  ourselves  for  this  task,  we  should 
continue  the  work  we  have  begun  and  should 
increase  our  capabilities  till  further,  but 
above  all  we  should  do  it  as  much  as  possible 
together 

After  the  Apollo  program  we  .see  a  very 
rigorous  opportunity  to  press  forward.  We 
believe  that  the  Apollo  11  astronauts  have 
opened  a  trail  that  many  men  will  follow. 
Their  flight  is  a  beginning,  not  an  end.  We 
stand  at  the  start  of  a  new  era  which  will  see 
space  flight  become  as  safe,  as  reliable  and  as 
economical  as  aircraft  flight  through  the  at- 
mosphere is  today. 

We  see  lying  ahead  of  us  now  the  task  of 
developing  reusable  spacecraft  and  perma- 
nent space  stations  in  orbit  that  will  greatly 
reduce  the  cost  of  space  operations  and  will 
open  space  travel  to  men  and  women  of  all 
nations.  The  fiiture  space  programs  will  con- 
sist of  equipment  that  will  be  multipurpose, 
It  will  be  used  many  times  and  will  bring 
back  in  many  areas  far  more  information 
than  we  have  been  able  to  acquire  in  the 
first  do^en  years  of  space. 
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These  future  programs  can  and  should 
be  carried  forward  with  far  greater  interna- 
tional participation  than  has  yet  been  the 
case.  That  participation  will  be  as  reward- 
ing to  all  nations  who  take  part  as  it  has  been 
to  those  nations  which  have  started  down 
this  trail.  The  chantcter  of  the  space  effort  in 
the  name  of  all  mankind  will  surely  be  more 
rewarding  to  every  person  on  this  planet  and 
will  well  repay  the  energies  and  the  resources 
required.  Certainly,  we  in  the  United  States 
will,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  make  increasing 
opportunities  available  to  people  of  all  na- 
tions whojwish  to  join  with  iis  in  the  pressing 
forward  of  this  great  human  endeavor. 

The  grejit  explorations  of  history,  carried 
out  by  mabiy  nations,  have  always  opened  up 
new  vista4  of  the  possible.  And  the  sights  of 
all  men  Have  been  raised  and  their  hearts 
inspired.  The  exploration  of  space  is  in  that 
great  tradition,  and  yet  it  extends  by  orders 
of  a  magnitude  the  past  explorations.  Where 
before  Apollo  exploration  was  a  challenge  in 
itself,  its  successful  beginnings  now  stand  as 
a  challenge  for  our  children  and  for  all  future 
generatlorilB  as  we  open  up  this  limitless 
frontier.  CJertainly  the  greatest  challenge  of 
all  is  thai  the  world  which  is  seen  as  one 
from  spac^.  should  also  be  seen  as  one  from 
the  earth  itself. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  remarks, 
and  with  your  permission  I  would  like  to 
present  toyou  for  this  committee  during  the 
recess  a  Ipunr  globe  which  contains  all  of 
itures  which  have  been  mapped 
■  probes  to  date. 


the  lunar  jfeat 
by  the  liinir  pi 


SUPPORT    GROWS    FOR    CONSUMER 
PROTECTION   ACT  OF   1969 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

^<t     NEW    JFRsEV 

IN  THE  |lOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuciday.  September  16,  1969 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  introduced  the  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1969,  H.R.  13793,  which  would 
establish  by  law  a  permanent  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs,  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  create  an  independent 
Consumer  Advisory  Council,  and  provide 
in  numerous  ways  for  more  effective 
consumer  protection,  lepresentation.  and 
information  at  the  Federal  level. 

A  detailed  explanation  of  my  bill,  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  the  legislation, 
appears  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
September  15  at  pages  25407-25411. 

I  have  been  greatly  encouraged.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  the  fact  that  within  these 
first  24  hours  considerable  support  has 
been  evidenced  for  H.R.  13793.  Not  only 
have  several  of  our  colleagues  expressed 
an  interest  in  cosponsoring  the  legisla- 
tion, but  at  this  morning's  opening  of 
hearings  on  H.R.  6037— to  establish  a 
Cabinet-l8\el  Department  of  Consumer 
Affaiis— and  on  H.R.  13793  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  two  distin- 
guished former  Federal  officials  indi- 
cated strorg  support  for  my  proposal. 

Dr.  James  Goddard.  the  highly  effec- 
tive and  very  consumer-minded  former 
Commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, .specifically  stated  his  en- 
dorsement of  H.R.  13793,  and  Mrs.  Esther 
Peterson,  the  first  Presidential  Assistant 
for  Consumer  Affairs,  clearly  expressed 
her  preference  for  the  approach  em- 
bodied in  my  bill. 
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In  her  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mrs.  Peterson  .said,  in  part: 

I  do  not  Uiink  a  single  Department  could 
withstand  the  combined  opposition  of  the 
powerful  economic  forces  which  woxild  be 
marshalled  against  it.  More  could  be  accom- 
plished by  well-administered  programs  in  dif- 
ferent agencies  coordinated  by  a  single  of- 
fice  with  statutory  mandate  and  a  will  to  do 
the  job. 

There  is  iflso  the  time  element  The  con- 
sumer can't  wait  for  a  major  administrative 
reorganizatidn  to  solve  his  problems.  He 
needs  help  now.  A  consumer  office  with  statu- 
tory authority  should  have  the  responsibility 
to  propose  pew  legislation.  It  should  be  a 
think-tank  jTor  the  consumer,  anticipating 
needs.  It  should  oversee  enforcement  of  ex- 
isting legislation  and  coordinate  existing  con- 
sumer programs,  open  dialogues  between 
business  aiifl  consumers,  and  build  com- 
munity constimer  organizations. 

|.  .  .  . 

The  consilmer  office  should  restore  the 
consumer's  oresence  before  regulatory  agen- 
cies and  be  his  voice  before  committees  of 
Congress.  Iti  should  intervene  in  the  con- 
sumer intere-st  whenever  and  wherever  the 
consumer  v<^ice   needs  to  be  heard. 

Obviously.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  whole- 
heartedly .subscribe  to  Mrs.  Peterson's 
views,  and  I  am  delighted  to  know  that 
this  veiy  wise  and  talented  champion 
of  the  consumer  interest  is  in  accord 
with  the  major  purposes  and  provisions 
of  my  proposed  legislation.  For  H.R. 
13793  would  do  precisely  what  she  has 
contended  .should  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite  others  among 
our  colleagues  who  share  a  concern  for 
the  needs  of  American  consumers  to 
join  me  in  sponsorship  of  this  legislation 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
text  of  my  testimony  this  morning  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  and 
Legislative  Reorganization: 

Statement   (jf    Representative   Florence   P. 

DwYER  I  REPUBLICAN.  12tH  DISTRICT.  NEW 
JERSEY!      IM     Sl'PPORT    OF     HER     "CoNStTMER 

Protection  Act  of  1969"  Before  the  Sl'B- 
committeei  on  executive  and  legislative 
Reorganization  of  the  Committee  on 
GovernmeSt  Operations.  Tuesday.  Sep- 
tember 16.  J969 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  greatly  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  Sppear  before  the  subcommittee 
on  behalf  of  iny  proposed  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  19|B9  " 

Inevitably,  I  Mr.  Chairman,  my  bill  will  be 
seen  as  an  altjernative  to  the  other  legislation 
pending  before  the  subcommittee,  the  bill  to 
create  a  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs.  And  this  is  appropriate,  for 
my  bill  is  intended  to  be  such  an  alternative. 
But  more  important,  this  bill  is  a  positive 
effort  to  meet  a  problem  which  is  recognized 
by  the  sponscjrs  of  both  bills:  the  problem  of 
inadequate  Federal  attention  to  the  needs  of 
American  consumers  in  a  highly  complex, 
rapidly  changing  technological  society. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  the  apparent 
awareness  of  inost  people  and  most  Members 
of  Congress  jthat  more  effective  consumer 
representatioli  and  protection  is  necessary  at 
the  Federal  level.  This  objective  is  not  st.-i- 
ously  disputed.  Our  purpose,  therefore,  is  to 
determine  the  best  means  of  safeguarding 
the  legitimate  interests  of  consumers — their 
right  to  safei^-,  quality,  honesty,  and  maxi- 
mum freedom  of  choice,  with  only  the  mini- 
mum necessary  restrictions  on  the  suppliers 
of  goods  and  sjervices. 

I  believe  vejry  strongly  that  the  basic  ap- 
proach of  my!  "Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1969"  provides  a  more  effective  means  of 
achieving  this  objective. 

It  does  so  for  this  reason :  it  recognizes  the 
basic  facts  th^t  consumer  protection  requires 
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commitment,  coordination  and  leadership, 
and  that  these  qualities  can  only  be  made 
effective,  ultimately,  at  the  Presidential 
level.  My  bill,  therefore,  would  institutional- 
ize this  responsibility  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President.  It  would  place  leadership 
for  consumer  protection,  permanently  and 
by  statute,  where  it  belongs.  It  would  unite 
the  President  and  the  Congress  in  a  new  de- 
termination to  assure  consumers  that  their 
rights  will  be  recognized  and  enforced. 

My  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  consists  of  four 
major  provisions: 

First,  it  would  create  in  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President  a  permanent,  statutory 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  equipped  with 
broader  jurisdiction  and  strengthened  au- 
thority to  lead,  to  coordinate,  to  initiate,  to 
educate,  to  intervene,  and  to  assure  enforce- 
ment. 

Second,  it  would  establish  an  independent 
Consumer  Advisory  Council  empowered  to 
provide  the  critically  important  comixment 
of  fresh  ideas,  detached  evaluation,  and  prac- 
tical recommendations  from  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment, from  those  most  directly  concerned 
with  consumer  protection — consumers  them- 
selves and  their  representatives. 

Third,  it  would  authorize  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  which  test  consumer 
products  for  the  Government's  own  use  to 
make  public  the  results  of  such  tests,  and  it 
would  further  authorize  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  to  conduct  tests  on  other  con- 
sumer products  whicli  are  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted for  this  purpose  by  their  manufactur- 
ers, on  condition  that  the  manufacturers  pay 
the  cost  of  such  testing  and  publicize  the 
results  truthfully  and  completely. 

Fourth,  it  would  heighten  the  consumer- 
mindedness  and  strengthen  the  account- 
ability of  the  33  or  more  departments  and 
agencies  which  have  consumer  responsibili- 
ties by  requiring  each  such  agency,  in  taking 
any  action  substantially  affecting  consumer 
interests,  to  report  publicly  the  extent  to 
which  it  considered  the  consumer  interest 
and  the  manner  in  which  its  action  would  ad- 
vance the  consumer  interest. 

By  implication.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a 
fifth  major  provision  to  my  bill,  though  it 
appears  nowhere  in  the  text  of  the  legisla- 
tion. It  would  retain  the  operating  and  regu- 
latory responsibilities  for  consumer  protec- 
tion in  the  agencies  to  which  they  have 
historically  been  entrusted,  agencies  which 
possess,  at  least  potentially,  the  experience 
and  expertise  required  for  an  effective  job — 
but  under  conditions  which  will  provide  more 
vigorous  leadership  and  stimulate  a  higher 
level  of  performance 

It  is  evident.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  cen- 
tral feature  of  my  bill  is  the  proposed  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs  The  broader  powers  and 
responsibilities  which  I  propose  to  give  this 
Office,  in  addition  to  its  permanent  status, 
will  demonstrate  its  significance. 
Under  the  bill,  the  Office  would: 
Coordinate  Federal  consumer  programs  and 
resolve  agency  differences; 

Present  consumer  viewpoints  before  appro- 
priate agencies  and  represent  consumer  in- 
terests in  agency  proceedings; 

Receive,  evaluate  and  transmit  complaints 
about  practices  harmful  to  consumers; 

Coordinate  the  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information,  test  results,  data.  etc.  of 
value  to  consumers; 

Initiate  hearings  on  its  own  motion,  and 
collect  consumer  information  itself  where 
such  functions  are  not  duplicative; 

Establish  offices  in  major  population  cen- 
ters to  receive  complaints,  render  assistance, 
and  disseminate  information: 

Encoiu-age  and  coordinate  research  leading 
to  improved  products,  services  and  informa- 
tion: 

Encourage,  initiate  and  participate  in  con- 
sumer education  programs; 

Cooperate  with  and  assist  State  and  local 
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governments  and  private  enterprise  In  the 
promotion  and  protection  of  consumer 
interests. 

Given  these  powers,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  advantage  of  a  Whlt/>  House 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  rests  in  the  unique 
character  of  consumer  protection.  Unlike 
housing,  or  transportation,  or  health  or  edu- 
cation, consumer  protection  is  not  a  separate 
commodity  which  can  be  regulated  or  pro- 
moted by  a  separate  agency  of  government. 
Consumer  protection  is  virtually  all  per- 
vasive. The  consumer  interest  is  present  and 
involved  in  almost  all  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does,  including  housing,  transporta- 
tion, health  and  education.  But  consumer 
protection  is  only  one  aspect — though  a  most 
important  one — of  these  and  other  programs. 
It  cannot  be  separated  from  other,  equally 
important,  aspects. 

For  example,  the  consumer's  interest  in 
reasonably  priced  air  travel  is  dependent  on 
the  rate-making  functions  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  But  the  Board  is  also  responsi- 
ble for  promoting  an  economically  healthy 
air  transportation  industry,  and  this,  too, 
involves  a  rate-making  function.  The  two 
responsibilities  cannot  be  separated.  A  single 
rate  decision  affects  both.  They  must,  there- 
fore, be  kept  in  balance  and  the  consumer 
interest  represented  at  the  point  of  decision 
if  the  public  interest,  which  includes  the 
consumer  interest,   is   to  be  ;;dvanced. 

The  same  principle.  I  believe,  applies  to 
most  of  the  programs  and  functions  which 
would  be  transferred  to  the  proposed  De- 
partment of  Consumer  Affairs  by  the  bill. 
H.R.  6037.  The  Department  approach  would 
either  separate  consumer  protection  from 
related  functions  or  would  upset  the  neces- 
sary balance  between  those  functions. 

In  brief,  it  makes  more  sense  to  me  to 
strengthen  consumer  protection  where  con- 
sumer decisions  are  being  made,  and  to  do 
this  in  tlie  two  places  which  count  most:  the 
agency  which  makes  the  day-to-day  decision 
and  the  White  House  where  basic  policy  is 
established  and  where  the  required  leader- 
ship and  coordination  can  be  exercised. 

Despite  its  laudable  purposes.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs 
would  only  complicate — indeed,  weaken^ 
the  Government's  task  of  protecting  con- 
sumers. On  the  other  hand,  the  weakness  of 
the  Department  approach  reflects  the 
strength  of  the  White  House  Office  approach. 
For  example: 

Where  an  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  could 
coordinate  all  Federal  consumer  protection 
activities,  a  Department  could  coordinate 
only  those,  at  most,  which  came  within  its 
own  jurisdiction.  As  we  have  seen,  notably 
with  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  one  department  or  agency  can- 
not successfully  coordinate  another.  That 
job  must  be  done  at  a  higher  level. 

Where  the  Office  could  provide  needed 
leadership  and  policy  direction  throughout 
the  Executive  Branch,  the  Department, 
again,  would  be  limited  to  its  own  domain, 
thereby  tending  to  downgrade  consumer  pro- 
tection  activities  outside  "the  Department 

Wliere  a  new  Department  would  predictably 
become  prey  to  the  pressures  of  special  in- 
terests, the  Office — having  no  operating  re- 
sponsibilities— would  be  better  able  to  pre- 
serve its  independence. 

Where  a  new  Department  would  bring 
into  being  a  new  and  costly  bureaucracy, 
the  Office  would  entail  only  a  modest  added 
expense. 

Where  the  proposed  Department  could  be 
expected  to  increase  duplication,  arouse  in- 
ter-agency antagonisms,  and  stimulate 
wasteful  competition,  the  proposed  Office 
would  clarify  responsibility  and  encourage 
superior  performance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  easy  way  to  pro- 
tect consumers.  Advances  in  technology  and 
marketing  and  the  proliferation  of  consumer 
products  and  services  have   made   the  con- 
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sumer's  right  to  quality  and  safety,  to  truth- 
fulness and  choice,  more  difficult  to  assure. 
The  appearance  of  protection,  therefore,  with, 
out  the  substance  would  only  make  matters 
worse. 

Consumer  interests  are  too  varied  to  be 
centralized  in  a  single  operating  Depart- 
ment. It  would  solve  nothing  to  force  agen- 
cies with  consumer  responslbllitieB  to  give 
them  up  or  transfer  them  or  downgrade 
them  They  need  to  be  Improved  where  they 
exist  And',  at  the  same  time,  consumers 
need  one  central  place  in  the  Executive 
Branch  entrusted  with  the  sole  function  of 
protecting,  informing,  speaking  lor.  repre- 
senting   and    listening    to    consumers. 

My  "Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1969"  will 
do  both.  It  will  provide  the  leadership,  and 
it  will  place  a  new  spotlight  on  agencies' 
consumer  activities,  make  it  easl«r  to  eval- 
uate their  performance,  and  serve  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  greater  effectiveness.  It  will  make 
consumers  and  their  interests  mpre  visible 
than  ever  before  and.  as  a  result,  better 
served. 

With  the  subcommittee's  coasent.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  should  like  to  append  to  this 
statement  the  text  of  my  remarHs  in  Mon- 
day's Congressional  Record  which  provides 
a  more  detailed  explanation  of  my  bill. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


GENOCIDE  IN  UNITED  STATES  INDI- 
CATED BY  WORLD  OPINION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

ur     LOL'ISIA.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  16.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  busing  of 
schoolchildren  to  impo.se  racial  balance, 
forced  race-mixing,  and  assignment  of 
schoolteachers  according  to  race  are 
being  inflicted  upon  an  unwilling  Amer- 
ican people  to  obliterate  racial,  religious, 
national,  and  ethnic  identities. 

The  act  of  forced  busing  to  break 
down  minorities  as  groups  is  clearly 
denounced  by  the  Genocide  Convention 
in  article  2.  .subsection  'e*  which  pro- 
vides that  one  act  of  genocide  is  "forc- 
ibly transferring  children  of  the  group 
to  another  group"  with  "intent  to 
destroy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  national, 
ethnic,  racial,  or  reli'.iious  proup.  as 
such." 

The  Genocide  Convention  further 
indicts  destructive  acts  ■causing  serious 
bodily  or  mental  harm  to  members  of 
the  group." 

Irrefutable  examples  of  such  mental 
harm  are  manifest  in  the  tragic  denial  of 
freedom  of  choice  in  the  schools  growing 
out  of  destruction  of  dual  school  systems 
under  a  program  to  eliminate  a  multi- 
racial society. 

In  New  Iberia.  La.,  with  the  opening 
of  school,  hundreds  of  Negro  youths 
demonstrated  against  closure  of  their 
school  and  being  compelled  to  attend  the 
previously  white  school,  protesting  what 
they  called  attempts  to  '  de-Afncanize" 
them. 

At  .\mite.  La.,  a  Negro  youth  confessed 
to  a  S500,000  arson  of  a  formerly  white 
high  school  believing  that  the  Federal 
.iudge  who  had  abolished  his  school 
would  then  re-open  the  all-Negro  school 
so  he  could  play  football. 

Elsewhere  in  my  area,  which  had  been 
harmonious   under   freedom   of   choice. 
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such  extremist  measures  as  forced  com- 
pliance to  busing  and  to  other  in- 
voluntary race-mixing  has  provoked 
homicide,  lock-up  of  schools,  demon- 
strations, and  a  general  breakdown  in 
community  relations.  All  of  these  chaotic 
conditions  can  only  be  regarded  as  out- 
ward manifestations  of  mental  harm — 
genocide — occasioned  by  the  thoughtless 
efforts  of  those  in  Government  deter- 
mined to  destroy  ethnic,  national, 
religious,  and  racial  groups  as  such. 

Ironically,  the  Genocide  Convention, 
ratified  by  67  foreign  nations,  is  pending 
before  the  U.S.  Senate  where  many  of 
the  Senators  expected  to  favor  ratifica- 
tion— based  upon  their  previous  public 
statements  of  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment— have  already  violated  the  princi- 
ples and  language  contained  in  the  con- 
vention, condemning  the  horrors  of 
genocide. 

Especially  of  concern  is  the  poFsibility 
that  under  the  Genocide  Convention, 
Robert  Pinch,  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  is  guilty  of  com- 
plicity by  calling  upon  the  Senate  to  kill 
that  portion-  of  the  HEW  appropriations 
bill  known  as  the  Whitten  amendment, 
which  expressly  prohibits  the  use  of  tax- 
payers' money  for  that  form  of  genocide, 
"transferring  of  children  of  one  group  to 
another  group." 

If  the  world  opinion  is  in  any  way  re- 
flected by  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion, then  these  punitive  acts  are  not  only 
immoral  and  unjust  but  are  criminal  un- 
der the  Genocide  Convention  treaty. 

No  perpetrators  of  heinous  crimes 
against  humanity  can  expect  to  be 
absolved  of  personal  culpability.  Article  4 
of  the  convention  provides  for  punish- 
ment, "whether  they  are  constitutionally 
responsible  rulers,  public  officials  or  pri- 
vate individuals." 

Nor  can  the  HEW  guideline  writers. 
Federal  judges,  and  Justice  Department 
enforcers  hope  to  escape  their  guilt  with 
a  plea  that  they  were  simply  obeying 
orders  from  the  power  structure.  The 
convention  definition  of  the  crime  of 
genocide  includes  "complicity"  or  "con- 
spiracy." 

Ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion would  have  the  effect  of  repealing 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  other  similar 
genocidal  legislative  enactments.  Still,  I 
would  not  support  it.  For  I  have  con- 
fidence that  Americans,  left  to  their  own 
political  devices,  can  right  these  wrongs 
and  solve  our  own  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  our  colleagues 
may  be  apprised  of  the  extent  of  the 
international  crime  of  genocide,  I  In- 
clude the  full  text  of  the  treaty  and  news 
clippings  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks : 

Te.xt  of  the  Convention 

The  Contracting  Parties, 

Having  considered  the  declaration  made  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
in  its  resolution  96  (I)  dated  11  December 
1946  that  genocide  is  a  crime  under  interna- 
tional law.  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  alms  of 
the  United  Nations  and  condemned  by  the 
civilized  world; 

Recognizing  that  at  all  periods  of  history 
genocide  has  inflicted  great  losses  on  hu- 
manity; and 

Being  convinced  that,  in  order  to  liberate 
mankind  from  such  an  odious  scourge,  inter- 
national co-operation  Is  required: 
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Heresy  agree  as  hereinaftes  provided  : 
Article  I 

The  Contracting  Parties  confirm  that  geno- 
cide, whether  committed  In  time  of  peace  or 
in  time  of  war,  is  a  crime  under  international 
law  which  they  undertake  to  prevent  and  to 
punish. 

Article  II 

In  the  present  Convention,  genocide  means 
any  of  the  following  acts  committed  with  in- 
tent to  destroy.  In  whole  or.  In  part,  a  na- 
tional, ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group,  as 
such: 

(o)    KllUng  members  of  the  group; 

( b)  Causing  serious  bodily  or  mental  harm 
to  members  of  the  group; 

(c)  Deliberately  Inflicting  on  the  group 
conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring  about 
its  physical  destruction  in  whole  or  in  part; 

id)  Imposing  measures  Intended  to  pre- 
vent births  within  the  group; 

(e)  Forcibly  transferring  children  of  the 
group  to  another  group. 

Article  HI 

The  following  acts  shall  be  punishable: 

(a)  Genocide; 

(b)  Conspiracy  to  commit  genocide; 

(c)  Direct  and  public  incitement  to  com- 
mit genocide; 

(d)  Attempt  to  commit  genocide; 

(e)  Complicity  in  genocide. 

Article  IV 
Persons  committing  genocide  or  any  of  the 
other  acts  enumerated  in  Article  III  shall  be 
punished,  whether  they  are  constitutionally 
responsible  rtilers,  public  officials  or  private 
individuals. 

Article  V 

The  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to 
enact,  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
Constitutions,  the  necessary  legislation  to 
give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Convention,  and,  in  particular,  to  provide  ef- 
fective penalties  for  persons  guilty  of  geno- 
cide or  of  any  of  the  other  acts  enumerated 
In  Article  in. 

1  Article  VI 

Persons  charged  with  genocide  or  any  of 
the  other  acts  enumerated  In  Article  III  shall 
be  tried  by  a  competent  tribunal  of  the  State 
in  the  territory  of  which  the  act  was  com- 
mitted, or  by  such  International  penal  tri- 
bunal as  may  have  jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  those  Contracting  Parties  which  shall  have 
accepted  its  Jurisdiction. 

Article  VII 

Genocide  and  the  other  acts  enumerated 
In  Article  III  shall  not  be  considered  as 
political  crimes  for  the  purpose  of  extradi- 
tion. 

The  Contracting  Parties  pledge  themselves 
in  such  cases  to  grant  extradition  in  accord- 
ance with  their  laws  and  treaties  in  force. 
Article  VIII 

Any  Contracting  Party  may  call  upon  the 
competent  organs  of  the  United  Nations  to 
take  such  action  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  as  they  consider  appropriate 
for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  acts 
of  genocide  or  any  of  the  other  acts  enu- 
merated in  Article  III. 

Article  IX 

Disputes  between  the  Contracting  Parties 
relating  to  the  interpretation,  application  or 
fulfillment  of  the  present  Convention,  in- 
cluding those  relating  to  the  responsibility  of 
a  State  for  genocide  or  for  any  of  the  other 
acts  enumerated  in  Article  III,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
at  the  request  of  any  of  the  parties  to  the 
dispute. 

Article  X 

The  present  Convention,  of  which  the 
Chinese,  English.  French,  Russian  and  Span- 
ish texts  are  equally  authentic,  shall  bear 
the  date  of  9  December  1948. 
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Article  XI 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  open  until 
31  December  1949  for  slgpiature  on  behalf 
of  any  Member  of  the  United  Nations  and  of 
any  non-member  State  to  which  an  Invita- 
tion to  sign  has  been  addressed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified, 
and  the  Instruments  of  ratification  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

After  1  January  1950  the  present  Conven- 
tion may  be  acceded  to  on  behalf  of  any 
Member  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  any 
non-member  State  which  has  received  an 
invitation  as  aforesaid. 

Instruments  of  accession  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Article  XII 

Any  Contrixting  party  may  at  any  time, 
by  notification  addressed  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  extend  the 
application  of  the  present  Convention  to  all 
or  any  of  the  territories  for  the  conduct  of 
whose  foreign  relations  that  Contracting 
Party  is  responsible. 

Article  XIII 

On  the  day  when  the  first  twenty  instru- 
ments of  ratification  or  accession  have  been 
deposited,  the  Secretary-General  shall  draw 
up  a  proces-verbal  and  transmit  a  copy 
thereof  to  each  Member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  to  each  of  the  non-member  States 
contemplated  in  Article  XI. 

The  present  Convention  shall  come  into 
force  on  the  ninetieth  day  following  the  date 
of  the  twentieth  instrument  of  ratification  or 
accession. 

Any  ratification  or  accession  effected  sub- 
sequent to  the  latter  date  shall  become  ef- 
fective on  the  ninetieth  day  following  the  de- 
posit of  the  Instrument  of  ratification  or  ac- 
cession. I 

'     Article  XIV 

The  present  Convention  shall  remain  In 
effect  for  a  period  of  ten  years  as  from  the 
date  of  its  coming  into  force. 

It  shall  thereafter  remalr.  in  force  for  suc- 
cessive periods  of  five  years  for  such  Con- 
tracting Parties  as  have  not  denounced  it  at 
least  six  months  before  the  expiration  of  the 
current  period. 

Denunciation  shall  be  effected  by  a  written 
notification  addressed  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  XV 
If.  as  a  result  of  denunciations,  the  number 
of  Parties  to  the  present  Convention  should 
become  less  than  sixteen,  the  Convention 
shall  cease  to  be  in  force  as  from  the  date  on 
which  the  last  of  these  denunciations  shall 
become  effective. 

I     Article  XVI 

A  request  for  the  revision  of  the  present 
Convention  may  be  made  at  any  lime  by  any 
Contracting  Party  by  means  of  a  notification 
In  writing  addressed  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral. 

The  General  Assembly  shall  decide  upon 
the  steps,  if  any,  to  be  taken  In  respect  of 
such  request. 

Article  XVII 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  notify  all  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  non-member  States  contem- 
plated in  Article  XI  of  the  following: 

(a)  Signatures,  ratifications  and  accessions 
received  in  accordance  with  Article  XI; 

(b)  Notifications  received  In  accordance 
with  Article  XII: 

(c)  The  aate  upon  which  the  present  Con- 
vention comes  into  force  in  accordance  with 
Article  XIII; 

(d)  Denunciations  received  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  XIV; 

(e)  The  abrogation  of  the  Convention  In 
accordance  with  Article  XV; 
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if)  Notifications  received  in  accordance 
with  Article  XVI. 

Article  XVIII 

The  original  of  the  present  Convention 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
United    Nations. 

A  certified  copy  of  the  Convention  shall  be 
transmitted  to  each   Member  of  the  United 
Nations    and    to    each    of    the    non-member 
States  contemplated  in  Article  XI. 
Article  XIX 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  registered 
by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions on  the  date  of  its  coming  into  force. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  12.  1969] 
Finch  Asks  Senate  To  Kill  -Freedom  of 
Choice"  Bill 
The  Nixon  administration  announced  its 
opposition  last  night  to  a  controversial  bill 
supporting  "freedom  of  choice"  school  deseg- 
regation. 

The  measure,  now  pending  in  the  Senate, 
passed  the  House  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Department's 
appropriations  bill.  It  was  drafted  by  Rep. 
Jamie  Whitten  (D-Miss.).  Whitten  was  not 
available  immediately  for  comment  last 
night.  HEW  Secretary  Robert  H.  Finch  pro- 
nounced the  administration's  first  formal 
word  of  opposition  to  the  amendment,  which 
forbids  the  federal  government  from  with- 
holding aid  to  school  districts  that  have 
freedom  of  choice  plans. 

Finch  said  in  a  statement  that  the  Whit- 
ten amendment  would   prejudice  the  ability 
of  the  department  to  carry  out  its  mandate. 
The   administration   voiced   no   opposition 
when   the   amendment   passed   the   House. 

Finch  said  in  the  statement  that  HEW  is 
currently  completing  a  "thorough  report"  on 
its  civil  rights  activities  since  the  adminis- 
tration took  ofBce  last  Jan  20. 

"I  am  confident  that  this  report,  which  I 
expect  to  release  shortly,  will  show  that  re- 
markable progress  has  been  made  during  the 
past  eight  months,"  Pinch  said. 

HEW  has  a  broad  range  o.  responsibilities, 
he  said,  adding.  'We  are  proud  of  the  prog- 
ress made  in  all  these  areas,  even  as  we  rec- 
ognize the  Job  still  to  be  done. 

"Since  January,  we  have  taken  signif- 
icant new  strlues.  including  greatly  increased 
use  of  the  courts  through  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  end  segregation  in  schools,"  Finch 
said. 

He  said  the  report  is  expected  to  show 
significant  progress  in  ending  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  higher  education,  health  and  social 
services,  and  employment. 

(Prom  the  Morning  Advocate.  Sept.  12.  1969 1 

Tangipahoa  School  Fire  Suspect  Held 
(By  John  Morris) 

Amite.— A  youth  who  felt  his  act  would 
lead  to  his  being  able  to  return  to  another 
school  and  play  football  this  fall  set  fire  to 
Amite  High  School  last  week.  Sheriff  Frank 
Edwards  said  Thursday. 

Another  youth  was  also  arrested  as  an 
accomplice. 

Carl  Randolph,  17.  Amite,  was  booked 
with  the  "arson  of  Amite  High  School" 
Thursday,  Det.  Capt  Charles  Bender  told  a 
press  conference  in  Sheriff  Edward's  office. 
Bond  on  the  charge  had  not  been  set  yet.  he 
added. 

Randolph,  the  sheriff  said  his  Investigation 
revealed,  played  football  for  West  Side  High 
School  in  1968.  This  summer,  he  was  one  of 
the  students  assigned  to  Amite  High  under 
the  new  full  integration  orders  of  the  federal 
courts. 

Randolphs  grades  at  West  Side  last  spring, 
however,  did  not  come  up  to  minimum  stand- 
ards to  allow  him  to  join  the  Amite  High 
squad. 

Edwards  said  the  youth  told  his  depart- 
ment— and  polygraph  operators  from  the 
state    fire    marshal's    ofBce — he    thought    if 
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Amite  High  was  closed  he  would  be  allowed 
to  return  to  West  Side,  where  academic 
standards  were  not  as  high  and  he  could 
play  football  this  year. 

Randolph  '"conned"  Hill  into  entering 
Amite  High  with  him  last  Friday  night,  said 
Edwards,  on  the  pretense  of  burglarizing  coin 
machines  in  the  school.  Instead.  Randolph 
went  straight  to  the  auditorium,  where  he 
set  fire  to  the  stage  curtains,  Edwards  said. 

Randolph  allegedly  entered  the  school 
through  a  restroom  window  and  opened  an 
outside  door  for  Hill  to  come  in  Proceeding 
to  the  auditorium — located  almost  in  the 
center  of  the  bulding — Randolph  then  told 
officers  he  set  the  curtains  aflame.  He  stated 
he  did  not  use  any  inflammable  liquids  or 
such,  only  matches. 

The  fire  started  slowly  and  the  youths  left 
Randolph  then  re-entered  the  bthlding  via 
the  same  route  as  the  first  lime  to  see  if  the 
fire  was  still  lit  However,  he  told  officers,  he 
was  unable  to  get  back  to  where  he  started 
the  fire  because  of  heavy  smoke. 

Hill  apparently  did  not  re-enter  the  build- 
ing, according  to  Bender,  and  went  on  to 
Perry"s  Drive-In — one  of  the  business  estab- 
lishments the  boys  are  accused  of 
burglarizing. 

Randolph  is  supposed  to  have  arrived  at 
the  drlve-ln  about  10  minutes  after  Hill. 

Bender  said  Randolph  said  in  a  statement 
the  thought  of  burning  down  the  school  first 
came  to  him  about  1:30  p  m.  Friday  during 
school.  After  classes  were  out.  he  eventually 
went  back  to  the  school  stadium  and  Etayed 
there  until  the  football  team  departed  for  a 
game  in  FrankUnton. 

Ironically.  Friday  was  the  day  of  the  team's 
first  football  game  of  the  1969  season. 

It  was  after  going  several  places  during  the 
early  evening  that  Randolph,  Hill  and  the 
others,  who  were  not  involved  in  destroying 
the  scliool.  were  passing  back  in  front  of 
Amite  High  that  the  two  suspects  entered 
the  school. 

Following  setting  the  fire,  the  pair  allegedly 
burglarized  Schumacher's  Drive  In  after 
leaving  the  school. 

The  blaze  was  discovered  about  10:40  p.m 
Friday  and  a  call  went  out  from  the  Amite 
fire  department  to  other  ftrefighting  units 
in  the  parish 

Students  returning  from  the  ballgame  at 
FrankUnton  hurried  into  the  building,  com- 
ing out  carrying  books,  desks,  trophies  and 
other  school  belongings  until  authorities 
stopped  them  for  fear  of  being  injured  by 
falling  debris, 

Saturday,  schools  Supt  Dewitt  Saulis  esti- 
mated the  damage  would  reach  $500,000 
Amite  High  students  were  sent  to  West  Side 
High  to  attend  classes,  with  that  group  and 
the  ones  previously  assigned  to  West  Side 
platooning  under  a  plan  worked  out  by  Ward 
3  boardmen. 

I  From  the  Washington  Star,  Sept    10.  1969] 

Allen  Fears  Unrest  of  Younger  PtrpiLS 

(By  Jonn  Mathews) 

US,  Education  Commissioner  James  E. 
Allen  Jr.,  today  warned  school  administrators 
that  student  unrest  this  year  may  be  cen- 
tered more  in  th-.  nation's  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  than  in  its  colleges. 

In  an  unusual  message  to  the  chief  edu- 
cation officials  of  all  the  states.  Allen  en- 
dorsed "black,  brown  and  other  ethnic 
studies"  programs  as  one  immediate  meth- 
od for  dealing  with  the  causes  of  student  dis- 
affection. 

He  also  detailed  ways  of  involving  stu- 
dents in  decisionmaking — Including  the 
drafting  of  dress  codes  and  student  bills  of 
rights, 

track  system  probe 

In  loitg-range  terms,  Allen  said  that  school 
systems  should  examine  grouping  and  track 
systems  that  can  result  in  "racial  and  socio- 
economic   segregation"    of    students     School 
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systems  also  should  eliminate  inequities  in 
allocation  of  resources  such  as  teachers, 
books  and  equipment,"  he  said, 

■'Educational  leaders  have  an  obligation  to 
confront  the  issues  which  underlie  unrest 
and  to  plan  actions  which  reduce  avoidable 
tens. on  in  our  schocl  districts,"  Allen  said 
"We  can  bemoan  current  conditions  or  we 
can  seize  upon  them  to  improve  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  all  of  our  young 
people," 

The  education  commissioner  appears  to  be 
taking  the  same  approach  to  unrest  in  sec- 
ondary schools  that  he  has  taken  toward 
college  disturbances — namely  that  punitive 
measures  do  not  confront  the  basic  causes 
of   the   problem, 

PUBLIC  dancer  admitted 

B\u  he  did  acknowledge  that  student  un- 
rest in  the  schools  can  become  a  public  safe- 
ty problem.  He  suggested  establishment  of 
committees,  including  students,  administra- 
tors and  members  of  the  community,  to  set 
up  guidelines  on  personal  safety  and  to  "spell 
out  carefully  how  and  under  what  condi- 
tions law  enforcement  agencies  will  be  used 
during  disorders," 

In  a  message  earlier  this  week  to  the  na- 
tions school  principals,  made  at  the  request 
of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals,  Allen  said  that  high  school 
unrest  has  attracted  less  attention  than  in 
the  colleges,  but  it  is  likely  to  increase  ♦'lis 
year, 

"The  potential  is  there."  the  commissioner 
said.  "Just  in  terms  of  numbers,  there  are 
approximately  26.000  public  secondary 
schools  In  the  country  compared  to  1.600 
four-year  public  and  private  colleges  and 
universities,  and  these  secondary  schools  en- 
roll three  times  as  many  students  of  a  young- 
er, more  volatile  age." 

MORE    than    340    INCIDENTS    CITED 

During  a  four-month  period  last  school 
year.  Allen  said,  more  than  340  secondary 
schools  In  38  states  experienced  serious  stu- 
dent disturbances."  Incidents  will  probably 
increase,  he  added,  "as  Junior  and  senior  high 
school  students  join  in  the  general  activism 
which  has  become  so  characteristic  of  our 
times." 

Lack  of  communications  with  students 
and  student  distrust  of  disciplinary  systems 
are  among  the  causes  of  unrest.  Allen  said. 

He  suggested  establishing  ombudsmen" 
in  the  schools  and  "provisions  of  appeals  or 
review  procedures  on  disciplinary  actions  as 
a  means  to  increase  confidence  both  in 
schools  and  in  the  community," 

cheerleader  selection 

If  school  administrators  feel  dress  codes 
are  necessary.  Allen  said,  students  and  par- 
ents should  participate  in  designing  the  codes 
to  "promote  intergroup  respect  rather  than 
conformity  to  a  single  value  system  with  its 
implied  superiority." 

Black  or  other  minority  group  studies,  in- 
corporated in  existing  courses  or  as  new  cur- 
riculum offerings,  would  "Increase  under- 
standing, rather  than  fear  of  culttiral  differ- 
ences." Allen  said. 

In  another  suggestion  for  short-range  ac- 
tion. Allen  noted  a  common  source  of  fric- 
tion between  white  and  black  students,  and 
said  that  policies  for  special  recognition  such 
as  the  selection  of  cheerleaders  and  prom 
queens,  should  be  "equitable  and  unifying  of 
school  spirit  rather  than  divisive." 

Schools  should  also  widen  their  extra- 
curricular activities  to  make  certain  no  stu- 
dents are  excluded,  he  added 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept,  4.  19691 

White  Pupils  Bused  to  School  in  Boston 

Ghetto 

(By  Nancy  L,  Ross) 

Boston.  September  3, — For  the  first  time 

in    this    city's    hlstorv.    white    pupils    were 

brought  into   the  predominantly   black  sec- 
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tlon  of  Roxbury  today  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance In  a  puWlc  school. 

More  than  1.000  black  neighborhood  chil- 
dren had  sought  entry  Into  the  #4  million 
William  Monroe  Trotter  Elementary  School — 
the  first  school  bi'Ut  In  this  section  In  32 
ye.^rs  But  a  majority  had  to  be  turned  away 
11  meet  the  requirements  of  a  50-50  racial 
balance  required  under  a  1965  state  law 

\  minor  incident  marred  the  otherwise 
peaceful  first  day  at  school.  A  fist  fight  be- 
tween a  handful  of  black  militants  and  two 
white  parents  and  their  children  broke  out 
In  the  cafeteria. 

On  the  national  level  the  Roxbury  experi- 
ment will  be  watched  as  one  method  to  end 
Inner  city  school  racial  imbalance  caused  by 
segregated  housing  patterns. 

The  new  school  building  stands  scarcely 
four  blocks  from  the  only  partially  recon- 
structed center  of  Roxbury,  damaged  in  the 
1967  riots. 

Trotter  is  the  first  In  a  series  of  racially 
balanced  new  schools  planned  in  a  multi- 
million-dollar school  construction  program. 
This  morning,  at  a  sometimes  angry  meet- 
ing In  the  auditorium,  some  Negro  parents 
complained  about  an  administrative  mixup 
that  resulted  in  64  black  children  being  re- 
fused admission  to  Trotter.  The  children  had 
been  accepted  for  the  new  school  last  June, 
only  to  be  Informed  a  few  days  ago  that  they 
couia  not  aflfend  because  the  black  quota  was 
filled.  Parents  of  90  additional  children,  who 
wanted  to  attend  the  new  school,  joined  the 
meeting. 

Trotters  capacity  is  740  pupils.  Today,  370 
blacks  and  290  whites  registered.  The  80 
empty  seats  will  be  held  for  white  students 
until  Monday  and  then  assigned  to  blacks 
if  more  whites  do  not  apply. 

Failure  of  the  80  whites  to  show  up  today 
was  attributed  in  part  to  parents'  second 
thoughts  about  transportation  to  Roxbury 
(suburbanites  must  provide  their  owni,  fear 
of  violence,  and  hesitation  at  taking  away 
"black  seats.  " 

Under  the  1965  state  law,  funds  can  be 
withheld  for  construction  if  a  school  does 
not  meet  the  racial  balance  requirement.  The 
Boston  School  Committee,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  plump  ex-mayoral  candidate  Louise 
Day]  Hicks,  fought  the  law,  but  it  finally  was 
forced  to  submit  a  plan  for  integration. 

At  Trotter,  white  students  are  being  bused 
from  the  center  of  Boston  and  from  the  sub- 
urbs. Some  black  parents  felt  the  white  chil- 
dren are  occupying  space  that  should  go  to 
their  children.  Some  students  who  live  within 
walking  distance  of  Trotter  are  forced  to 
attend  older  schools  in  the  neighborhood. 

Black  residents  also  pointed  to  the  new 
school  which  opened  today  in  neighboring 
West  Roxbury.  It  is  a  predominantly  white 
school  in  a  predominantly  white  community. 
Because  it  was  constructed  with  only  40 
per  cent  state  funds  as  compared  to  the  65 
per  cent  state  funds  for  Trotter,  it  does  not 
have  to  comply  with  the  racial  balance  law. 
Parents  taking  part  in  the  project  speak 
about  the  value  of  interracial  experience  for 
their  children.  For  others  the  attraction  of 
the  school  is  its  new  facilities,  curriculum 
and  low  pupil-teacher  ratio. 

"We  have  done  a  lot  of  thinking  about  it 
over  the  weekend  and  have  really  mixed 
feelings  about  it,"  said  Dr.  James  R.  Ma- 
honey,  a  Harvard  faculty  member,  who  en- 
tered four  children  at  Trotter. 

"If  integration  cant  work  here,  I  dont 
think  its  going  to  work  anywhere.  We  have 
chosen  to  live  in  the  city,  not  the  suburbs, 
and  we  hope  our  children  will  grow  up  in  the 
new  city  " 

I  From     the    Baton     Rouge     (La.)     Morning 
Advocate,  Sept.   12,   1969] 
FBI  Arrests  Three  in  School  Delay 
Three  Livingston  Parish  men  were  arrested 
by  FBI  agents  Thursday  on  Justice  Depart- 
ment complaints  that   they  interfered  with 
federal  court  school  desegregation  orders. 
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U.S.  Dlat  Judge  E.  Gordon  West  also  issued 
orders  late  Thursday  for  the  West  Baton 
Rouge  Parish  School  Board  to  re-open  schools 
no  later  than  Friday  morning,  and  ordered 
West  Baton  Rouge  Parish  school  officials  to 
explain  why  they  should  not  be  held  In  con- 
tempt of  court  for  closing  the  schools. 

Judge  West  also  signed  another  order  de- 
nying Iberville  Parish  school  officials  per- 
mission to  open  two  elementary  schools  for 
Negroes,  explaining  that  "freedom  of  choice" 
would  not  apply  to  either  white  or  Negro 
parents  and  students. 

The  temporary  restraining  order  Judge 
West  issued  to  West  Baton  Rouge  Parish 
school  officials  was  similar  to  one  in  which 
he  ordered  Ascension  Parish  school  officials 
to  reopen  schools  in  East  Ascension  earlier 
this  week. 

After  the  order  was  distributed  by  deputy 
marshals,  school  officials  rushed  to  notify 
teachers  and  other  school  personnel  to  report 
Friday  manning.  Supt.  L.  C.  Lutz  announced 
the  schools  will  open  at  the  regular  time, 
and  school  buses  will  operate  as  in  the  past. 
Lutz  waB  served  with  the  restraining  order 
at  3:30  p.m.,  and  summoned  school  board 
members  t»  a  meeting  at  5:30  p.m..  where  the 
board  voted  to  comply  with  West's  order. 

The  three  Livingston  Parish  men — Eugene 
Ballard,  Jimmy  Sims  and  Edward  Lynn  Mc- 
Dowell—were escorted  to  the  federal  cotirt 
building  In  Baton  Rouge  late  Thursday, 
where  they  posted  bonds  of  S2,500  each  be- 
fore deputy   commissioner   Hubert  Banta. 

The  Justice  Department  complaint  ac- 
cused them  of  interferrlng  with  a  Negro 
teacher  at  the  Live  Oak  School  in  Watson. 
The  complaint  alleged  the  three  threatened 
to  pull  the  teacher.  Pleasant  Self  Jr.,  out  of 
his  car  twice,  and  blocked  Self's  entrance  to 
the  school  before  they  were  ordered  away  by 
a  Livingston  Parish  deputy  sheriff. 

The  cornplaint  said  one  of  the  men — Mc- 
Dowell— wfts  seen  to  bend  down  near  the 
left  rear  tire  of  Self's  car  as  Self  entered  the 
school.  The  tire  was  cut  with  a  knife. 

In  the  Iberville  order  issued  last  Thursday. 
Judge  West  denied  a  Joint  motion  by  the 
Iberville  Parish  School  Board,  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  NAACP  to  re-open  the 
two  predominantly  Negro  elementary  schools. 
In  a  brief  explanatory  note,  the  judge  ex- 
plained he  could  not  deny  white  parents  the 
right  to  send  their  children  to  the  school  of 
their  choice,  and  then  turn  around  and  grant 
Negro  parents  the  same  right  he  denied 
white  parents. 

The  desagregation  plan  for  Iberville  Parish 
approved  last  month  by  Judge  West  calls  for 
the  closure  of  Seymourville  Elementary 
School  and  rtaerville  Elementary  School  this 
fall. 

The  SeyihourviUe  school  may  be  used  later 
for  special  education  purposes— adult  educa- 
tion purpotes — adult  education,  and  possibly 
a  year-aronnd  Head  Start  center,  according 
to  the  school  board's  plan.  The  plan  calls  for 
Iberville  Elementary  to  be  used  as  a  storage 
facility  for  educational  materials. 

U.S.  Marshal  Tom  Grace  confirmed  Thurs- 
day he  dispatched  deputy  marshals  to  five 
parishes  in  the  Baton  Rouge  area  In  connec- 
tion with  school  integration  strife. 

Grace  said  the  deputy  marshals  will  be 
present  in  West  Baton  Rouge  Parish  schools 
Friday  when  schools  reopen. 

Other  parishes  where  marshals  have  been 
dispatched  are  Washington,  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  Ascension  and  Pointe  Coupee. 

Judge  West  Thursday  signed  an  order  re- 
moving a  petition  for  an  injunction  against 
the  West  Baton  Rouge  Parish  School  Board 
to  his  court,  and  continued  the  case  Indefi- 
nitely, annulling  an  order  signed  by  state 
Dist.  Judge  Daniel  P.  Kimball  setting  a  date 
for  a  hearing  on  the  petition. 

The  order  issued  on  a  petition  filed  by  at- 
torneys of  the  Civil  Rights  division  of  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department. 
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ROSEDALE 

A  school  teacher  was  arrested  on  the  com- 
plaint of  white  plckete  at  Shady  Grove  High 
School  In  Iberville  Parish  at  the  end  of  the 
school  day  Thursday. 

Marshal  Curtis  Hendricks  said  he  arrested 
J.  W.  Perry,  a  white  teacher  at  the  integrated 
school,  on  a  complaint  charging  reckless 
driving. 

The  Rev  Don  Turner,  a  Citizens  for  Quality 
Education  official,  said  the  teacher  inten- 
tionally ran  into  a  woman  picket  at  the 
school.  He  said  there  were  no  men  picketing 
at  the  time.  He  said  several  witnesses  would 
testify  the  teacher  "did  not  intend  to  stop." 

Hendricks  said  about  15  women  pickets 
were  at  the  school  and  as  the  teacher  started 
to  leave,  the  women  ran  to  his  car  saying  they 
wanted  to  ask  him  something.  "He  kept  going 
and  brushed  Into  one,"  Hendricks  said.  He 
said  the  picket,  identified  as  Mrs.  Hubert 
Blanchard.  was  not  injured. 

VACHERIE 

Community  Organization  on  the  Move  for 
Equality,  a  civil  rights  group  in  St.  James 
Parish,  petitioned  the  sheriff  Thursday  for 
protection  of  members  who  plan  to  attend 
football  games  Friday  night. 

The  petition  referred  to  the  game  between 
St.  James  High  School  and  the  Louisiana 
School  for  the  Deaf  Friday  night  at  St. 
James  High,  which  will  be  the  first  home 
game  for  the  Wildcats  since  St.  James  schools 
were  integrated. 

The  group  also  asked  citizens  to  use  com- 
mon sense  and  restraint  at  the  game.  A 
spokesman  said  the  organization  was  trying 
to  keep  the  schools  open  at  all  costs. 

OPELOUSAS 

A  permit  for  Concerned  Citizens  of  Evange- 
line Parish  and  Citizens  for  Quality  Educa- 
tion of  St.  Landry  Parish  to  parade  in 
Opelousas  Monday  between  8  and  11  a.m. 
was  Issued  Thursday  by  Mayor  Wilford 
Cortez. 

Route  of  the  parade,  stipulated  by  Cortez. 
completely  bypasses  the  federal  court  build- 
ing where  a  hearing  is  scheduled  for  10  a.m. 
for  the  Evangeline  Parish  School  Board  to 
defend  against  contempt  of  court  charges. 

The  Evangeline  board  closed  schools  In 
that  parish  Sept.  2. 

The  hearing  was  scheduled  to  be  in 
Lafayette  and  was  changed  to  Opelousas  by 
Judge  Richard  Putnam. 

Area  of  the  parade,  as  designated  by  the 
mayor,  is  from  South  City  Park  to  Court 
Street  to  Bellevlew  Street,  east  to  Main  Street, 
south  to  Jefferson,  then  to  Court  and  back 
to  South  City  Park. 

Mayor  Cortez  said  the  permit  was  issued 
under  a  city  ordinance  that  provides  for  any 
peaceful  parade. 

"We  hope  we  wont  have  any  problems  with 
this  parade  biit  we  will  be  prepared."  he 
warned. 

Meanwhile,  an  uneasy  calm  settled  over  St. 
Landry  Parish  Thursday  as  it  geared  itself 
for  opening  of  40  public  schools  under  court 
order  Friday. 

The  St.  Landry  Parish  School  Board  last 
week  was  pressured  into  closing  the  schools 
by  a  crowd  of  2.000  which  attended  a  board 
meeting. 

Ttiesday  night.  Judge  Putnam,  who  pro- 
sides  in  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Western 
District,  ordered  the  schools  open  not  later 
than  9  a.m.  Friday. 

Judge  Putnam,  on  Aug.  8,  ordered  guide- 
lines devised  by  the  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Department  for  complete  integration 
implemented. 

Dlst.  Atty.  J.  y.  Pontenot  of  St.  Landry 
Parish  said  Thursday  Jeris  Leonard,  assistant 
attorney  general  of  the  United  States,  prom- 
ised there  would  be  adequate  federal  mar- 
shals in  St.  Landry  Friday  to  see  court  orders 
are  implemented. 
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Pontenot  said  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
federal  government  is  going  to  see  that  the 
orders  of  the  court  are  carried  out. 

In  addition  to  federal  prosecution,  viola- 
tors will  be  prosecuted  at  the  local  and  state 
levels,  he  said. 

This  does  not  mean  that  peaceful  picketing 
is  prohibited,  the  district  attorney  said.  Per- 
.sons  cannot  block,  roads,  driveways  or  walk- 
ways and  cannot  interfere  with  persons  going 
to  and  from  the  schools,  he  continued 

Leslie  SchifT,  US.  Commissioner  in  Ope- 
lousas, announced  that  he  had  been  in- 
structed by  the  marshal's  office  niid  the  at- 
torney's office  to  make  himself  available 
Friday  In  the  event  of  possible  arrests  In 
connection  with  carrying  out  Pxitnam's 
orders. 

LAKE    CHARLES 

The  Westlake  Citizens  Committee  Thurs- 
day canceled  a  meeting  in  which  it  was  to 
have  proposed  a  white  boycott  of  two  West- 
lake  schools. 

The  committee  issued  a  statement  which 
not  only  called  off  the  Saturday  meeting  but 
also  dissolved  the  committee. 

"After  carefully  reconsidering  and  upon 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  responsible  citizens 
in  our  community,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  citizen's  committee  that  to 
call  a  boycott  of  the  Westlake  schools  wotild 
not  only  be  ineffective  but  would  also  serve 
no  useful  purpose. 

"Therefore  for  the  sake  of  our  children's 
educations  we  have  decided  to  abide  by  the 
school  board  proposal,  even  though  we  con- 
sider it  unfair,"  the  statement  said. 

The  Calcasieu  Parish  School  Board  Tues- 
day bypassed  the  request  of  some  100  West- 
lake  Citizens  to  redraw  districting  lines  In 
the  area.  Tlie  citizens  wanted  the  dividing 
line  between  Sulphur  and  Westlake  high 
schools  moved  so  as  to  take  Mossville  Negro 
students  from  Westlake  and  reassign  them  to 
Sulphur. 

The  board  said  it  proposed  to  redraw  the 
line  for  the  1970-71  school  year.  The  board 
proposed  to  leave  students  where  they  are 
this  year  except  to  force  about  10  Westlake 
students,  who  should  have  registered  at  Sul- 
phur, to  attend  that  school.  Westlake  High 
School  was  closed  for  two  days  last  week 
because  of  disciplinary  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Integration  of  students  from 
the  closed  Mossville  High  School. 

(Prom  the  Dan  Smoot  report.  Aug   4.  1969] 
Participatory  Democracy 

On  March  11.  1969.  the  Faculty  Council 
of  Ohio  State  University  (Columbus)  an- 
nounced an  "open  housing"  rule,  prohibiting 
students  (on  pain  of  being  suspended  or  put 
on  probation)  from  living  in  discriminatory 
off-campus  housing.  Discriminatory  means 
refusal  (on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  color, 
or  national  origin)  to  rent  housing  to  any 
OSU  student. 

The  rule  created  an  Open  Housing  Panel 
as  a  "tribunal"  to  decide  what  off-campus 
housing  is  discriminatory.  The  panel  will 
consist  of  six  faculty  members  (selected  by 
the  Faculty  Council)  and  five  students.  Its 
decisions  to  blacklist  off-campus  housing  will 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  investigations  con- 
ducted by  designated  student  Investigators. 

The  Faculty  Council  submitted  its  open- 
housing  rule  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
approval. 

Negro  militants,  the  pro-communist  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS),  and 
other  leftwlng  radicals  (supported  by  stu- 
dents who  call  themselves  "moderates")  de- 
manded Immediate  approval.  The  trustees, 
uncertain  about  the  legality  of  the  open- 
housing  rule,  sent  it  to  the  Ohio  attorney 
general  for  his  official  opinion. 

It  took  the  attorney  general  (Paul  W. 
Brown  i  almost  two  months  to  noake  up  his 
mind    Radical   leftists,   on   and   off   campus. 
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were  so  noisy  and  insistent  in  their  demands 
for  instant  approval  of  the  open-housing  rule 
that  tensions  mounted  and  riotous  condi- 
tions developed.  SDS  was  rumored  to  be 
planning  a  major  tiprlslng  at  Ohio  State  if 
the  trustees  did  not  approve  the  open- 
housing  rule, 

Ohio  attorney  general  Brown  gave  his 
opinion  on  May  2.  1969:  the  OSU  Board  of 
Trustees  had  "the  requisite  authority"  to 
adopt  the  open-housing  rule. 

On  May  8.  OSU  trustees  met  to  make  up 
their  minds.  About  200  leftwlng  militants 
(and  a  considerable  number  of  their  "moder- 
ate" followers)  gathered  otitslde  the  meeting 
place  to  exert  pressure  for  approval.  They 
shouted  threats  and  obscenities,  and  one 
19-year-old  male  student  performed  a  nvide 
rain  dance.  Members  of  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom  (an  organization  of  conserva- 
tively-oriented students)  gathered  to  register 
opposition  to  the  open-housing  rule  and  to 
the  leftwlng  demonstrators.  A  few  fist  fights 
occurred,  and  a  full-scale  riot  seemed 
Imminent. 

The  trustees  yielded  to  the  leftwlng  pres- 
sure and  approved  the  Faculty  Council's 
open-housing  rule,  without  a  dissenting  vote.' 

Robert  R  Soltls,  a  Cleveland  attorney,  hEis 
prepared  and  mailed  to  the  Ohio  attorney 
general,  and  to  all  members  of  the  OSU  Board 
of  Trustees,  a  brief  on  the  open-housing  rule. 
Citing  Ohio  and  U.S.  statutes,  and  state  and 
federal  court  decisions.  Mr.  Solti-  shows  that 
the  OSU  open-housing  rule  violates  U.S. 
laws  and  Ohio  laws  as  well  as  U.S.  and  state 
constitutions;  that  it  is  arbitrary,  tyrannical, 
and  ridiculous;  that  it  violates  not  only  the 
rights  of  OSU  students,  but  also  the  rights 
of  off-campus  homeowners  who  have  no  con- 
nection with  OSU:  and  that  it  will  Intensify 
rather  than  decrease  ill  will  and  racial  ten- 
slons  on  the  OSU  campus  and  In  the  sur- 
rounding community, 

OSU  faculty  members,  administrative  offi- 
cials, and  trustees,  who  have  Imposed  the 
illegal  and  dictatorial  open-housing  rule  on 
students,  are  themselves  exempt  from  it.  The 
president  of  OSU  can  continue  living  in  his 
exclusive  (and.  of  course,  "segregated'  )  man- 
sion. Other  administrative  officials,  faculty 
members,  and  trustees  can  continue  enjoy- 
ing the  freedom  to  live  where  they  please. 

Before  OSU  trustees  approved  the  open- 
housing  rule,  attorney  Soltls.  in  an  open  let- 
ter to  all  of  them,  asked  some  cogent  ques- 
tions which  the  trustees  never  answered. 

Is  It  not  insulting  to  Negroes  as  a  racial 
group  (as  well  as  t>eing  constitutionally  and 
legally  repugnant)  to  compel  whites  (by 
force,  threats,  and  economic  pressure)  to  as- 
sociate with  Negroes? 

Advocates  of  compulsory  "open  housing" 
(and  other  forms  of  forced  racial  mixing) 
intemperately  condemn  as  a  "racist"  everyone 
who  opposes  the  use  of  force  to  make  whites 
mingle  with  Negroes:  but  are  they  not  them- 
selves guilty  of  what  Bayard  Rustln  con- 
demns as  "reverse  racism '?  Rustln  (a  Negro 
civil-rights  activist  with  a  communist-front 
record)  says  "reverse  racism'  is  a  conviction 
that  Negroes  are  inferior  to  whites  and  will, 
therefore,  benefit  from  forced  association 
with  the  "superior"  white  race. 

Academicians,  who  imposed  the  open-hous- 
ing rule  on  OSU  students,  claim  to  be  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  what  they  call  "par- 
ticipatory democracy";  but  are  they  not 
actually  holding  themselves  up  as  elitists"? 
Elitists,  according  to  Bayard  Rustln,  are  peo- 
ple who  "think  they  have  the  right  to  make 
decisions  for  thousands  of  jjeople  when  no 
vote  has  been  taken. "  The  thousands  of 
vitally  affected  OSU  students  ( and  off-cam- 
pus homeowners)  were  given  no  voice  (no 
"participatory"  role  at  all)  in  making  forced- 
housing  decisions  which  do  not  apply  to  the 
"elitists"  who  made  the  decisions. 
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By  exempting  themselves  from  rules  im- 
posed on  students,  has  not  the  OSU  otDdal 
hetrarchy  given  credence  to  violent  aitudent 
protestors  who  accuse  the  unlvetslty  "estab- 
lishment" of  hypocrisy  because  it  does  not 
practice  what  it  preaches? 

Concerning  the  OSU  trustees'  behavior  in 
adopting  the  or>en-houslng  rule,  in  sur- 
render to  the  demands  of  a  mob  of  obscene 
and  violent  left-wing  militants,  attorney 
Soltls  said  ( in  a  memorandum  to  the 
trustees »  : 

Concerned  Americans  with  an  awareness 
and  sense  of  history  will  see  many  parallels 
between  an  event  which  occurred  on  March 
23,  1933,  in  Berlin,  Germany,  and  an  event 
which  occurred  on  May  8.  1969.  In  Columbus. 
Ohio  To  be  sure  there  are  differences,  but  In 
degree  rather  than  in  essence  and  kind. 

While  a  mob  of  brown-shlrted  totalitarians 
were  creating  an  aura  of  tension  and  fear  by 
assembling  outside,  on  March  23,  1933,  the 
Reichstag  passed  an  edict  euphemistically 
called  an  "Enabling  Act"  for  'Removing  tlie 
Distress  of  People  and  Reich"  By  that  Act. 
the  Weimar  Republic  was  killed. 

While  a  totalitarian  mob  of  about  200 
leftwlng  militants  were  gathered  outside  the 
OSU  administration  building  in  Columbus 
on  May  8,  1969,  creating  an  aura  of  tension 
and  fear,  the  Board  of  Trustees  passed  an 
edict  euphemistically  called  the  "Open 
Housing"  rule.  By  that  action,  freedom  of 
choice  and  the  right  of  association  were 
killed  at  OSU. 

In  both  Instances,  reason  and  faith  In 
democratic  principles  and  processes  gave 
way  in  the  presence  of  the  threat  of  force — 
only  the  language  spoken  and  the  color  of 
the  uniform  (except  for  one  young  man 
who  was  completely  "out  of  uniform")  were 
different. 

How  do  I  answer  people  who,  knowing  of 
my  devotion  to  the  Constitution,  ask  me 
what  we  can  do  to  prevent  our  cherished 
rights  from  being  taken  away  from  us  by 
those  who  use  threats  and  force  to  get  their 
own  way?  Perhaps  there  is  a  pervasive,  in- 
bred sense  of  freedom  in  the  major  portion 
of  the  American  spirit  which  will  eventually 
peacefully  reject  the  current  orgy  of  neo- 
fascism. 

But  remember  Dryden's  warning:  "Beware 
the  fury  of  a  patient  man  "  Will  those  whose 
r'ghts  are  taken  away  at  the  behest  of  ob- 
scene-talking subversives  and  their  dupes  be 
patient  and  pursue  peaceful  resistance  when 
they  see  threats  and  force  getting  results? 
The  following  analysis  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  open-housing  rule  is  adapted 
from  (or  suggested  by)  attorney  Soltls 's 
brief : 

The  people  vest  Judicial  power  in  courts 
created  by  the  Constitution  and  in  courts 
created  by  law.  Legislative  bodies  cannot  le- 
gally confer  judicial  power  upon  a  private 
citizen  or  upon  a  group  of  citizens  dubbed, 
or  calling  themselves,  a  tribunal.  Tlie  only 
tribunal  upon  which  Judicial  power  can  be 
lawfully  conferred  is  a  court  created  by  stat- 
ute or  by  the  Constitution.  The  OSU  Board 
of  Trustees,  therefore,  has  arrogated  to  it- 
self authority  to  do  what  the  Ohio  state 
legislature  or  even  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  could  not  lawfully  do:  it  has 
given  an  Open  Housing  Panel  (comprised  of 
11  OSU  faculty  members  and  students)  Ju- 
dicial power  over  home-owning,  tax-paying 
citizens  of  Ohio. 

The  Open  Housing  Panel  will  presume 
to  conduct  public  hearings  to  determine 
whether  private  homeowners,  landlords,  or 
their  agents,  discriminated  against  OSU  stu- 
dents because  of  race,  religion,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin.  No  rules  of  evidence  are  pre- 
scribed. The  homeowners  can  be  found  guilty 
and  blacklisted,  without  even  being  repre- 
sented at  the  hearing.  Since  the  tribunal  is 
not  legally  constituted,  there  Is  no  way  to 
appeal  its  decisions.  The  Open  Housing  Panel 
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at  Ohio  State  University  Is,  in  short,  a  kanga- 
roo court. 

Any  OSU  student  Uvtng  off  campus  with 
friends,  guardians,  godparents,  stepparents, 
relatives  other  than  parents,  or  his  own 
spouse,  can  be  forced  to  move  if  the  Open 
Housing  Panel  blacklists  his  place  of  resi- 
dence. This  could  impose  a  heavy  financial 
burden  on  some  students. 

Suppose  a  white  girl  is  living  off  campus  In 
the  home  of  an  aunt  who  charges  the  girl 
only  a  fraction  of  the  rent  anyone  else  would 
be  charged  The  aunt  has  one  other  room  for 
rent,  but  refuses  to  let  a  Negro  girl  student 
have  it.  in  order  to  reserve  it  for  a  white  girl 
who  is  the  niece's  closest  friend.  The  Open 
Housing  Panel  could  land  no  doubt  would) 
blacklist  the  aunts  home,  and  make  the  niece 
move.  The  niece  would  be  forced  to  leave 
family  and  take  up  lodgings  with  strangers — 
lodgings  which  might  not  be  nearly  as  de- 
sirable as  those  she  left,  but  which  would 
cost  her  a  great  deal  more. 

Suppose  an  Ohio  State  student  marries  a 
woman  (not  a  student)  and  moves  into  an 
apartment  she  is  already  occupying.  The 
woman  manages  the  apartment  building 
and.  for  her  services,  gets  her  own  rent  free. 
A  Negro  student  tries  to  rent  an  apartment 
but  Is  refused,  not  because  he  is  a  Negro 
but  because  he  is  a  known  trouble-maker.  He 
alleges,  however,  that  he  was  refused  because 
of  his  race  Student  investigators  ^  selected 
as  such  because  they  believe  In  forced  hous- 
ing) support  the  Negro's  false  allegation  The 
Open  Housing  Panel  holds  a  hearing  attended 
only  by  the  complaining  Negro,  the  student 
investigators,  and  witnesses  ( who  consist 
of  SDS  revolutionaries  and  other  violent 
radicals)  The  housing-panel  tribunal  black- 
lists the  apartment  house,  and  orders  the 
newlywed  white  student  to  move.  He  then 
has  three  choices:  leave  the  university.  leave 
his  wife,  or  force  his  wile  to  leave  the  apart- 
m.ent  with  him  and  take  up  quarters  where 
he  must  pay  rent  and  where  his  wife  will 
have  no  gainful  part-time  employment. 

It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  the  OSU  Faculty 
Council  which  proposed  this  open-housing 
rule,  providing  harsh  discipline  against 
students  for  choosing  to  live  with  their  own 
friends  and  relatives,  is  the  same  Faculty 
Council  which,  not  long  ago.  passed  a  reso- 
h'tion  urging  .imnesty  for  OSU  students 
who  rioted  and  interfered  with  the  rights 
of  others.  It  is  also  pertinent  to  note  that 
the  Warren  Court  (in  United  States  vs. 
Robel)  held  that  a  communist  may  not  be 
excluded  from  a  defense  facility  because  he 
believes  in  communism  or  associates  with 
others  of  like  belief 

Is  a  white  student  preferring  to  live  with 
white  friends,  or  with  his  own  wife,  more 
reprehensible  in  the  academicians'  'par- 
ticipatory democracy  "  than  a  rioter  or  a 
commiuiist? 

Technically,  the  same  kind  of  stupid  injus- 
tice could  be  imposed  on  an  Ohio  State  Negro 
student:  but  everyone  knows  it  would  not  be. 
Remember  the  case  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity in  1968  I  and  many  similar  cases  at 
other  universities).  Northwestern  faculty 
members  and  administrators  force  "open 
other  universities).  Northwestern  faculty 
and  lobby  for  laws  to  enforce  it  on  all  resi- 
dents of  the  surrounding  community:  but 
they  granted  Negro  students'  demands  for 
segregated  housing  and  other  facilities.  The 
Negroes  enforced  their  demands  by  seizing 
Northwestern's  administration  building  and 
holding  it  36  hours.  When  surrendering  to 
the  demands.  Northwestern  officials  praised 
the  Negro  militants  for  not  destroying  prop- 
erty during  the  illegal  occiipation  of  the 
building. - 

Ohio  State  academicians  are  obviously  the 
same  kind  of  totalitarian  liberals  as  those  at 
Northwestern.  They  are  doubtless  among  the 
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lobbyists  for  Ohio  HR.  432  (already  passed 
by  the  Houee  of  Representatives  and  pending 
in  the  Senate),  which  will  enable  the  state 
to  fine  or  Jail  a  citizen  for  Insisting  on  his 
right  to  chCMJse  who  lives  in  his  own  home. 
Attorney  Soltls  says: 

"Since  OSU  adopted  open  housing,  the 
situation  in  Ohio  has  deteriorated  rapidly. 
A  new  forced-housing  law  (covering  all  hous- 
ing— even  a  single  sleeping  room  In  a  private 
home)  has  passed  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  is  expected  to  pass  handily 
in  the  Senate. 

"Most  dlBturblng  of  all  Is  the  appalling 
apathy  of  the  jjeople.  complacently  playing 
golf.  and.  tike  lemmings,  dashing  Into  the 
water,  oblltlous  to  the  death  of  their  free- 
doms."       I 

A  MODEL  LETTER  FROM  A  MAIL 
CARRIER'S  WIFE— PULL  OF  IN- 
FORMATION AND  PERSUASIVE 
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HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  IIOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  16.  1969 

Mrs.  SULLI'VAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  citizens 
are  constantly  urged  to  "write  to  your 
Congressman.  '  and  with  good  reason. 
Most  of  us  read  all  of  our  mail  from  our 
districts,  looking  for  information  which 
will  help  us  do  a  better  job  on  legislation. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  the 
wife  of  a  St.  Louis  mail  carrier  who  ex- 
pressed, in  a  remarkably  effective  man- 
ner, some  of  the  problems  in  the  Post 
OfHce  Department  which  I  think  deserve 
the  attention  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  one  of  the  best  letters  I  have 
ever  received  on  this  subject.  I  believe 
it  is  also  tlie  first  letter  she  has  ever  seiit 
to  me.  She  asked  that  she  receive  no 
publicity  and,  of  course,  I  respect  that 
request.  But  the  facts  she  called  to  my 
attention  deserve  the  widest  possible 
publicity. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  letter 
because  I  know  they  will  be  as  impressed 
as  I  was  by  its  contents.  The  letter  is  as 
follows ; 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Dear  Mrs.  Sullivan  :  "I  think  we  must  hear 
from  every  postal  worker,  his  neighbor  and 
everyone  on  his  route",  says  Rep.  Leonor  K. 
Sullivan.  For  many  years  the  postal  em- 
ployees aiid  wives  have  been  urged  to  let 
their  representatives  know  how  they  feel. 
Several  times  I  }iave  taken  the  time  to  do  so 
only  to  receive  a  polite  reply.  Condensed  its 
answer  is  "Yes.  you  are  right  and  we  sympa- 
thize but  tvhat  can  we  do?"  About  2  weeks 
ago  my  husband  contributed  $5  for  2  ads — 
one  in  the  Globe,  one  in  the  Post  Dispatch — 
to  educate  the  public.  As  if  you  could!  No 
one  wants  the  true  facts.  It  seems  to  be  a 
national  pastime  to  Complain  about  the  Post 
Office.  There  is  a  difference  between  healthy 
criticism  and  blind  brainwashed  prejudice. 
Last  month  in  New  'York  the  telephone  com- 
pany suflfared  the  same  dilemma  the  Post 
Office  does  when  the  volume  is  too  heavy 
for  the  equipment,  manpower  and  facilities 
available.  For  some  reason  the  papers  were 
strangely  silent  aboxit  the  situation.  The 
telephone  company — that  paragon  of  private 
corporations — was  suffering  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  crisis  that  we  have  been  told  could 
nerer  happen  to  the  mails  if  the  Post  Office 
were  only  transformed  into  a  corporation. 
The  American  people's  criticism  is  based  on 
what  they  hear  and  read  not  what  they  have 
personally  experienced.  The  mail  service  Is 


not  good  The  service  can  be  improved  only 
through  thoughtful  reformation  such  as  that 
proposed  in  the  Dulski  Bill  (HR   4i. 

In  commenting  on  the  lack  of  opportunity 
for  upward  mobility  in  postal  jobs,  the 
President's  Commission  on  Postal  Organiza- 
tion said  In  its  report  of  June  1968  that  a 
single  startling  statistic  postal  career  pros- 
pects: 8  out  of  every  10  postal  workers  enter 
and  retire  from  the  service  at  the  same  grade 
level.  It  further  pointed  out  that  about  85 'f 
of  all  postal  workers  are  in  the  lowest  5  levels 
with  top  annual  pay  of  $8,094  after  21  years 
of  service.  That  the  letter  carrier  has  even 
fewer  opportunities  for  upward  mobility. 
Well  over  90 ^  begin  and  end  their  career 
as  letter  carriers. 

Recently  charts  showing  the  salaries  and 
length  of  time  to  reach  maximum  salary  ap- 
peared in  the  Postal  Record.  It  dealt  with 
truck  drivers,  policemen,  firefighters,  airline 
passenger  ticket  agents,  railroad  ticket 
agents,  newspaper  delivery  drivers  in  major 
cities.  REA  Express  drivers,  office  employees, 
unskilled  workers  and  semi-skilled  workers 
None  were  as  low  salaried  as  the  letter  car- 
rier. None  took  as  long  to  reach  inaximtim. 
Where  it  takes  the  mail  man  21-25  yrs.  to 
reach  top  pay  the  airline  ticket  agent  reaches 
his  at  4-6  yrs.  and  10  yrs.  at  the  most.  If 
you  will  glance  at  the  names  of  the  new  15 
regional  directors  appointed  by  the  new  ad- 
ministration perhaps  some  light  will  be  shed 
on  why  the  post  office  is  run  so  badly.  Are 
these  political  debts  marked  paid?  One  di- 
rector was  taken  from  the  postal  ranks.  What 
company  would  like  to  reach  in  and  pick  a 
postal  employee  to  run  their  company'?  Is 
this  what  we  can  expect  if  the  great  Postal 
Reform  as  suggested  by  the  administration 
takes  place?  Are  you  aware  of  the  new  com- 
puter clocks  that  were  installed  for  greater 
efficiency?  It  is  of  course  a  coincidence  Secre- 
tary Laird's  interests  lie  in  computers?  This 
is  the  second  change  of  time  clocks,  the  third 
change  in  uniforms  in  my  husband's  nine- 
teen years  of  service.  We  secretly  believe 
"some  one  up  there"  acqtiired  a  clock  factory 
or  a  uniform  company.  Why  weren't  these 
computer  clocks  installed  in  government  of- 
fices? Why  isn't  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  is  a  service  as  is  the  postal 
service,  attacked  for  going  in  the  red?  Several 
years  ago  2  surveys  consultants  were  hired, 
at  a  goodly  sum.  to  cut  expenses  in  the  post 
office.  Each  time  the  answer  was  cut  salaries. 
My  husband  makes  $7800.  We  have  five 
children — one  in  college.  Would  you  suggest  I 
invest  even  3500  to  find  out  why  it  doesn't 
stipply  our  needs?  May  I  also  suggest  anyone, 
caring  enough,  ought  to  do  some  field  work 
alongside  the  carrier  before  they  Judge  the 
post  office. 

Experience  and  dexterity  and  knowledge  of 
the  route  scheme  is  needed  3  hours  before 
he  reaches  the  street.  He  manages  to  de- 
liver misspelled  names,  partially  addressed 
and  almost  illegible  handwritten  mall. 
Friendliness — an  important  characteristic.  A 
carrier  is  obviously  a  great  asset  to  the  post 
office  and  government  because  he  represents 
the  most  tangible  contact  they  have  with  the 
government.  Carrying  mail  also  demands 
good  physical  condition.  If  you  accompanied 
the  carrier  up  and  down  those  steps  and  hills 
you'd  think  you  were  being  introduced  to 
the  President's  Physical  Fitness  Program.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  coin — some  people  leuve 
the  snow  heaped  up  until  it  melts.  Some- 
times it  melts  and  freezes,  leaving  a  thin 
almost  invisible  strip  of  ice  on  painted  steps. 
Consequently  the  mail  carrier,  if  he  is  lucky, 
falls  clear,  the  mail  cascading  up  in  the  air 
in  every  direction.  He  could  fall  and  break 
his  back.  Last  week  the  station  had  2  would 
be  experts  on  how  to  get  more  work  done 
in  less  time.  Now  the  carrier  can't  leave  any 
change  of  address  tags  etc.  on  his  case.  He 
now  spends  5  mintites  to  walk  over  to  get 
one — 5  minutes  later  he  gets  another   and 
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another  Any  oflRce  worker  would  be  far  be- 
hind schedule  on  outgoing  mall  If  they  had 
to  travel  to  the  supply  room  for  one  piece 
of  tvping  paper,  one  paper  clip,  one  rubber 
band  etc.  I  find  I  must  close  this  long  letter 
although  I  could  write  thrice  this  amount 
very  easily. 

If  by  chance,  you  do  read  this  letter,  I  hope 
I  receive  no  publicity  as  my  husband  is  un- 
aware of  this  letter.  It  was  prompted  by  your 
quotation  In  the  Post-Dispatch.  I  have  fol- 
lowed vour  political  career  with  interest— 
your  concern  for  better  food  for  the  poor  and 
your  "flpht"  for  the  "Truth  in  Lending" 
bin— a  true  victory  over  big  lobbies. 
Sincerely, 


HIGHWAY    SAFETY' 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 


OF    MABVLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  16.  1969 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Governor's  Conference  at  its  1969 
annual  meeting  recently  held  on  August 
31  through  September  3.  1969.  at  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion sponsored  by  the  Committee  on 
Transportation,  Commerce,  and  Technol- 
ogy, which  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
Nation.  This  resolution  contained  lan- 
guage requesting  consultation  by  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Bureau  with  the 
vehicle  equipment  safety  commissioners 
of  the  States  when  determining  mini- 
mum standards  for  vehicle  equipment. 
This  resolution  was  initiated  by  Mr.  Ejner 
Johnson,  executive  a.ssistant  to  the  com- 
missioner of  the  department  of  motor 
vehicles  from  the  State  of  Maryland. 

As  a  member  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Traffic  Safety  originally  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  in  1957,  I  was 
happy  to  bring  about  the  creation  of  the 
"Vehiiile  Equipment  Safety  Commission 
which  has  made  tremendous  contribu- 
tions to  the  cause  of  highway  safety. 

I    wish    to    especially    commend    Mr. 
Johnson  for  his  initiative  and  foresight 
in  introducing  this  noteworthy  resolu- 
tion. 
The   resolution  is  as  follows: 

Highway  Safety 
The  National  Governors'  Conference  views 
with  alarm  the  tragic  increase  in  prevent- 
able highway  and  traffic  accidents.  To 
further  strengthen  the  intergovernmenul 
effort  to  make  our  highways  and  streets  safe, 
we  urge  the  following  action: 

1.  The  Congress  should  resolve  to  give  its 
full  support  to  this  national,  intergovern- 
mental program  of  highway  safety  by  ap- 
propriating the  funds  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  mandate  of  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Act. 

2.  "Tlie  Congress  should  amend  the  Act  so 
that  funds  for  Highway  Safety  will  be  al- 
located in  a  block  grant  directly  to  the  ap- 
propriate State  agency  designated  by  the 
Governor. 

a.  This  State  agency  should  seek  the  views 
and  recommendations  of  local  general  gov- 
ernments and  traffic  control  and  highway 
safety  agencies  in  determining  statewide  pri- 
orities for  action  projects. 

b.  Funds  shall  be  allocated  to  each  State 
through  its  State  agency  after  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau  has  approved  a  com- 
prehensive  highway   safety   plan   developed 
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and  endc«-sed  by  the  State  agency  (board  and 
staff). 

3.  An  incentive  program  should  be  de- 
veloped, rewarding  States  with  progressive 
highway  safety  programs.  Tbls  would  replace 
the  present  ten  percent  penalty  clause  of  the 
Act. 

4.  The  President  should  seek  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Governors  when  selecting 
representation  from  Individual  States  for  his 
National  Highway  Safety  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. 

5.  Tliere  should  be  greater  coordination  of 
research  conducted  by  the  National  High- 
way Safety  Bureau,  the  Highway  Research 
Board,  the  States  and  private  Industry.  The 
Bureau  should  act  as  the  clearinghouse  and 
information  source  for  such  an  exchange  of 
information.  The  Bureaxi  fhould  consult  with 
the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission- 
ers of  the  States  when  determining  minimum 
standards  for  vehicle  equipment. 

6.  Tlie  Bureau,  together  with  the  Gov- 
ernors, should  encourage  the  efforts  of  the 
private  sector  within  each  State  to  develop 
public   consciousness   of   highway   safety. 

7.  Each  State  should  act  with  full  faith 
and  good  will  to  enact  legislation  that  will 
provide  for  its  citizens  a  sound,  complete  and 
effective  program  for  highway  and  motor  ve- 
hicle safety. 


/ADDRESS  BEFORE  NATIONAL  PRESS 
CLUB 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 


OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  16,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  Dr.  Thomas  O.  Paine, 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  before 
the  National  Press  Club  in  'Washington, 
D.C.on  Auguste,  1969: 

Address  by  Dr.  Paine 

The  significance  of  man's  first  landing 
and  exploration  of  the  moon  will  take 
mont.ns.  and  even  years  to  comprehend. 
History  will  be  the  final  Judge. 

Everyone  who  witnessed  the  event  has  his 
own  personal  reaction.  Each  individual  saw 
the  first  extraterrestrial  step  of  man  from 
his  own  perspective.  What  precisely  it  por- 
tends lor  mankind  we  cannot  yet  say,  but 
Apollo  11  was  clearly  not  an  end,  but  a  be- 
ginning. 

We  have  answered  the  age-old  question  of 
life  on  the  moon;  whether  life  exists  there 
turned  out  to  be  the  wrong  question.  You 
have  all  now  seen  life  on  the  moon :  you've 
seen  two  very  lively  Americans  leaping  and 
cavorting  on  the  lunar  surface.  Whether  life 
in  any  other  form  was  ever  there  or  not, 
we  know  now  that  man  can  extend  the 
domain  of  terrestrial  life  out  to  our  twin 
planet,  the  moon,  and  eventually  beyond 
that  to  more  distant  new  worlds.  Men  work- 
ing together  with  modern  science  and  tech- 
nology have  thus  opened  a  new  era  in  the 
evolution  of  life.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
far-reaching  significance  of  Apollo  ll's  dra- 
matic voyage.  But  it  has  many  other  mes- 
sages for  mankind. 

One  of  the  question  that  we  in  NASA  are 
delighted  to  hear  asked  increasingly  now 
is:   "If  man  can  go  to  the  moon,  why  can't 

we ?"  (You  fill  in  your  own  thing  in  the 

blank,  like  better  peas  at  the  Press  Club 
luncheons.)  You  have  all  heard  this  non- 
sequltur  sentence. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  dissatisfaction 
with     substandard    performance     in     other 
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parts  of  our  society  is  something  worthwhile 
that  the  Space  Program  is  contributing  to 
the  United  States.  I  hope  we  have  spurred 
our  society  and  our  people  to  be  less  satis- 
fied with  the  status  quo.  to  demand  higher 
performance,  to  set  bolder  goals,  and  then  to 
have  the  gumption  to  stand  up  before  the 
whole  world  and  demonstrate  whether  or  not 
the  goals  are  achieved.  President  Nixon  has 
spoken  of  the  need  for  the  "spirit  of  Apollo" 
in  other  areas;  this  is  a  contribution  that  we 
are  very  proud  of. 

How  did  NASA  succeed  in  this  bold  pro- 
gram in  the  face  of  such  great  odds?  This 
question  is  important,  because  1  am  con- 
vinced that  Apollo  has  significant  implica- 
tions for  other  parts  of  our  society.  The  need 
for  leadership  with  the  courage  and  vision 
to  set  very  bold  goals  is  certainly  one  lesson. 
NASA's  sviccesses  are  the  direct  result  of 
leadership  of  Dwlght  Eisenhower,  who  es- 
tablished the  principle  of  a  peaceful  open 
space  program,  and.  working  with  Congres- 
sional leaders,  like  George  Miller.  Chairman 
of  the  House  Space  Committee  and  Speaker 
McCormack.  who  helped  write  the  Space  Act 
that  has  so  well  withstood  the  test  of  time 
We  had  the  leadership  of  Jack  Kennedy, 
who  boldly  set  NASA's  course  to  the  moon — 
a  goal  that  put  a  feeling  of  vigor,  excellence 
and  high  aspiration  behind  NASA's  pro- 
grams. 

This  attracted  to  the  space  program  some 
of  the  finest  minds  of  our  generation— not 
only  in  the  United  States,  but  around  the 
world — to  participate  in  this  great,  adventure 
of  mankind. 

We  had  the  leadership  of  Lyndon  Johnson, 
who,  first  in  the  Senate,  then  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent,   and    finally    as   President,    vigorously 
supported  a  strong  National  Space  Program 
in  good  times  and  bad.  And  we  have  now 
the  leadership  of  Richard  Nixon,  who  upon 
coming  to  office  w^s   willing   to  hazard   the 
chance  of  failure,  and  allowed  us  to  proceed 
as  rapidly  as  we  were  able  to  mount   this 
Apollo    11    mission   to  the  Moon.   His  confi- 
dence WELS  certainly  essential  to  NASA't  per- 
formance. I  should  also  mention  two  other 
people  that  we're  fortunate  enough  to  have 
with  us  today.  One  of  these  is  Senator  Clin- 
ton    Anderson — Chairman     of     the     Senate 
Space  Committee,  whose  leadership  over  the 
vears  has  meant  so  much   to  this  program. 
He   is  one  of   the  unsung   heroes,   the   kind 
of  people  that  don't  get  the  medals,  or  the 
notices  in  the  press.  Every  one  o!  the  people 
in  NASA  and  our  associated  contractors  have 
enormous  gratitude  for  the  vision  and  per- 
sistent  leadership  that  we  have  had  In  the 
Congress.  i 

I  would  also  like  to  single  ou^  for  special 
mention  the  man  here  who  led  the  Apollo 
Program  through  its  vicissitudes,  who  got  it 
on  the  track  and  kept  it  there  to  bring  the 
program  in  on  time — General  Sam  PhillipB. 
Jim  'Webb  isn't  with  us  today,  but  his 
skillful  leadership  of  NASA  as  It  was  built 
up  to  today's  capable  organization  is  the 
other  example  of  outstanding  leadership  that 
has  been  the  great  hallmark  of  America's 
space  program. 

The  very  boldness  of  the  goal  that  leader- 
ship set  "was  important  to  NASA's  success. 
Some  of  our  problems  in  other  areas  of  so- 
ciety today  may  well  relate  to  the  fact  that 
unc'eruin  leadership  has  set  goals  too  low 
without  clearly  defined  measurable  objec- 
tives whose  attainment  brings  pride  to  the 
entire  organization  Goals  are  needed  to  at- 
tract people  and  get  popular  support  NASA's 
bold  goals  inspired  its  people,  focussed  its 
efforts,  and  provided  understood  measures  of 
performance  for  all  to  see. 

Another  lesson  of  the  Space  Program  is 
the  need  for  broadlv  enlisting  not  only 
American  capability,  but  the  l>est  people 
from  around  the  world  willing  to  throw  their 
competence  and  a  portion  of  their  careers 
into  challenging  endeavors. 
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NASA  has  benefitted  from  some  of  the  fin- 
est talents  In  American  Industry  and  uni- 
versities. It  was  a  sound  decision  to  enlist  in- 
dustry in  our  Space  Program  in  a  major  way. 
Less  than  10  percent  of  NASA's  workers  are 
civil  servants  on  the  government  payroll. 
More  than  90  percent  are  people  who  partici- 
pate and  contribute  from  universities  and 
from  Industry.  The  best  talents  of  our  so- 
ciety worked  in  a  smooth  team  under  NASA 
direction  to  reach  the  moon.  The  first  experi- 
ment that  you  saw  deployed  on  the  svu-face 
of  the  moon  was  from  a  Swiss  university — 
the  solar  wind  experiment.  We  literally  went 
out  and  sought  the  very  best  ideas  and 
scientific  experiments  that  we  could  find 
around  the  world. 

Our  world-wide  tracking  stations,  our  glo- 
bal communications  network,  and  the  way 
in  which  the  world  press  Interacted  with  our 
open  public  affairs  policy  to  bring  this  story 
to  all  mankind  was  certainly  an  important 
factor  in  its  total  impact 

Another  vital  ingredient  in  N^.SA's  suc- 
cess was  Americas  willingness  to  accept  and 
sustain  a  national  commitment  to  land  men 
on  the  moon.  Except  in  wartime,  few  pro- 
grams have  had  such  a  strong  national  will 
to  succeed  as  this  endeavor  This  didn't  come 
easily:  it  takes  a  lot  to  jar  this  country  into 
accepting  a  major  commitment  t .  press  for- 
ward. In  thfSpace  program  we  had  our  "Pearl 
Harbor"  with- Sputnik.  We  should  be  grate- 
ful to  the  Soviets  for  jarring  us  out  of  our 
complacency,  and  for  challenging  us  to  de- 
velop and  carry  out  the  excellent  space  pro- 
gram in  the  last  decade  that  has  benefitted 
all  mankind.  Once  the  United  States  is  chal- 
lenged, it's  indeed  a  formidable  nation,  but 
our  democracy  often  needs  something  dra- 
matic to  get  it  moving  Sputnik  provided  this. 
and  our  response  was  a  national  commit- 
ment, a  national  will,  a  national  allocation 
of  resources,  not  just  monetary  resources, 
but  the  talent  and  competence  that  was  cer- 
tainly primarily  responsible  lor  attaining  our 
goals. 

The  space  program  unleashed  in  the  1960's 
the  talents  and  energies  of  a  technological 
generation  We  must  continue  to  put  together 
bold  programs  that  will  release  the  creative 
energies  of  our  people  in  productive  channels. 
That  is  the  challenge  NASA's  leadership  now 
faces.  We  must  not  let  NASA  lower  its  sights 
and  become  bureaucratized 

The  Space  Agency  owes  a  great  debt  to  the 
press — not  only  to  the  American  press,  but 
to  all  media  around  the  world.  Through  press 
coverage  and  satellite  TV  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people  around  the  world  were  able 
to  ride  down  to  the  moon  aboard  our  Eagle 
spacecraft,  look  over  the  shoulders  of  our 
astronauts,  and  share  the  wonder  of  those 
first  tentative  steps  on  the  lunar  surface. 
This  human  participation  in  a  historic  scien- 
tific event  was  unprecedented.  Neil  Arm- 
strong and  Buzz  Aldrin's  moon  exploration 
was  seen  by  the  largest  audience  ever  known. 
This  world-wide  participation  was  certainly 
appropriate  for  an  event  so  meaningful  for 
all  men  everywhere.  Space  exploration  is  in- 
deea.  a  venture  of.  and  for  all  mankind— a 
venture  which  it  is  my  hope  will  become  in- 
creasingly international  in  scope.  The  world's 
press  has  made  an  enormous  contribution 
to  help  us  move  in  this  direction,  as  well  as 
bringing  to  people  everyhere  a  message  of 
human  aspiration  and  progress. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  on 
where  we're  going. 

There  are  nine  planets  in  the  solar  svstem. 
and  some  32  known  satellites.  The  space  pro- 
gram has  brought  man  to  the  threshold  of  a 
new  era— an  era  in  which  man  will  expand 
his  domain  from  the  tiny  8,000-mile-diam- 
eter  earth  on  which  he  was  born,  outward 
into  the  eight  blllion-mile-diameter  solar 
system,  and  beyond  that  perhaps  some  day 
to    the    stars.    Modern    space    technology    is 
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opening  a  new  frontier  for  man  of  Infinite 
extent,  an  endless  frontier.  Our  pioneering 
astronauts  have  blazed  a  trail  for  all  future 
generations  of  men  who  want  to  set  forth  t<j 
conquer  new  worlds.  I  think  history  will 
record  this  as  the  great  contribution  of  our 
generation.  Through  man's  brains,  energy 
and  resources  life  can— and  life  will — extend 
itself  throughout  the  solar  system. 

Turn  yoiir  minds  back  ten  years,  to  1959. 
when  the  United  States  had  labored  mightily 
to  put  a  little  30-pound  grapefruit-sized 
satellite  into  low-earth  orbit.  Consider  where 
we  stand  today  with  our  ability  to  launch 
250.000  pounds  into  earth  orbit  and  100,000 
pounds  to  the  moon.  After  one  decade  men 
can  voyage  to  the  moon  across  a  quarter  of 
a  million  miles  of  space  land  on  that  dis- 
tant shore,  explore  the  lunar  surface  and 
return.  Certainly  the  1960s  have  been  a  dec- 
ade of  remarkable  progress.  Yet  we  are  still 
at  the  beginning.  We  can.  in  the  1970s,  make 
even  greater  progress  than  we  made  in  the 
first  decade,  our  opportunities  are  limitless. 
The  question  is  always  raised  whether  we 
should  set  the  goal  of  traveling  to  Mars. 
There  is  no  question  that,  Just  as  the  first 
decade  of  space  has  been  the  chemical  dec- 
ade, with  chemical  rockets,  chemical  fuel 
cells  and  solar  cells — the  second  and  third 
decades  of  space  will  be  nuclear  decades.  We 
will  use  nvclear  rockets  and  nuclear  power 
sources,  wbich  will  make  it  possible  to  plan 
a  trip  to  Mars  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
safety,  conifort  and  economy.  We  will  have 
the  technology  in  another  ten  years;  when 
we  choose  to  undertake  a  voyage  to  Mars  will 
depend  upon  national  will,  not  technical 
feasibility. 

Another  ;frequently  asked  question  relates 
to  the  future  of  commercial  space  flights. 
Will  men  be  able  to  buy  tickest  to  fly  into 
orbit?  This  will  surely  come  to  pass  some- 
time. We  c|in  foresee  reasonable  prices  (sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  i  with  a  reusable  rocket 
plane  shuttle  able  to  fly  to  orbit  and  back. 
Indeed,  it  $hould  be  possible  for  passengers 
to  fly  back  and  forth  to  the  moon  by  the 
end  of  the  oentury,  if  that  becomes  an  attrac- 
tive place  lor  the  jet  .set  to  visit. 

I  would  remind  you  that  only  40  years 
after  Lindbergh's  historic  flight  across  the 
Atlantic  2(1.000  people  a  day  are  routinely 
making  thi»  flight.  Space  flight  should  be  no 
more  compflex  or  demanding  in  the  1980's 
than  air  transport  today:  the  space  program 
is  really  crenting  a  practical  new  transporta- 
tion system. 

The  question  of  the  immediate  future  of 
the  American  Space  Program  now  lies  before 
us.  In  my  view  it  is  a  question  of  pace.  The 
directions  are  clear.  NASA  will  move  ahead 
on  several  fronts  in  a  balanced  program,  in- 
cluding science,  application,  exploration  and 
new    technology. 

But  how  Vigorously  we  want  to  pursue  the 
space  program  is  the  question  that  is  now  the 
subject,  very  properly,  of  national  debate. 

We  have  many  things  to  undertake  and  to 
accomplish  in  America  today.  But  we  are  a 
mighty  nation,  the  wealthiest  and  most  pow- 
erful that  has  ever  existed.  The  free  world 
can  and  should  look  to  us  to  take  on  major 
challenges,  such  as  the  exploration  of  space 
and  to  assume  responsibility  and  leadership 
for  this  in  tflie  name  of  all  mankind.  I  think 
that  this  is  a  responsibility  that  we  should 
welcome,  aad  a  challenge  that  we  should  be 
proud  to  accept.  And.  if  we  do  continue  to 
move  forward  vigorously.  America  can  in- 
deed, in  the  second  decade  of  space,  even 
outdo  our  great  space  achievements  of  the 
1960's.  We  should  not  aim  at  less. 
Thank    you. 

Question.  First  question.  Dr.  Paine:  Do 
you  think  tihat  the  Russians,  after  having 
lost  the  race  to  the  moon,  will  try  to  be  the 
first  to  land  Ufxsn  Mars?  And  when  can  we  ex- 
pect a  landing  on  Mars? 

Dr.  Paine.  Jt  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  So- 
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vIet  reaction  is  going  to  be  to  the  American 
landing  on  the  moon. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that 
they  are  disappointed  that  Soviet  Cosmo- 
nauts were  not  there  first. 

Chairman  Khrushchev  put  it  very  well 
early  in  the  space  age  during  the  initial  So- 
Viet  triumphs  when  he  said  that  space  was 
serving  as  an  international  testing  ground 
which  would  demonstrate  to  the  world  which 
society  provided  the  better  launch  pad  for 
science,  technology,  exploration,  and  human 
aspirations.  Would  it  be  capitalism?  Or  would 
it  be  the  Soviet  socialist  system?  He  was 
satisfied  that  the  winner  would  always  be 
the  Soviet  system. 

It  has  not  come  out  that  way.  I  think  that 
we  have  demonstrated  that  the  open  Ameri- 
can space  program,  which  has  enlisted  the 
broad  capabilities  of  the  Free  World,  is  now 
out-performing  the  closed  Soviet  program. 
But  I  would  be  the  last  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  we  have  "won  the  space  race"  in  any 
permanent  aense.  The  Soviets  have  un- 
doubtedly experienced  difficulties  and  set- 
backs in  their  program.  So  have  we.  We  have 
painfully  faced  up  to  ours  and  recovered 
from  them.  The  Soviets,  in  my  opinion,  are 
still  in  this  process.  But  once  they  overcome 
their  difficulties.  I  think  we  will  see  a  vigor- 
ous Soviet  space  program.  It  will  pursue 
bold,  but  unannounced  goals.  The  question 
that  they  miust  answer  for  themselves  is 
what  direction  they  should  now  take. 

In  my  opinion,  they  will  put  up  a  major 
space  station  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 
Before  most  people  now  predict,  they  will 
first  circumnavigate  and  then  land  on  the 
moon  and  establish  a  lunar  scientific  sta- 
tion. And  bevond  that— someone  has  pre- 
sented me  with  a  record  of  a  song  now  popu- 
lar in  Moscow,  the  title  of  which  is:  "And 
Little  Apple  Trees  Will  Bloom  on  Mars."  The 
Russians  make  no  secret  of  their  interest 
in  interplanetary  travel.  Within  the  next 
10-15  years  they  will  have  the  capability  to 
do  this,  and  thev  will  exercise  their  cana- 
bility.  ^ 

The  1980's  hre  very  clearly  the  decade  in 
which  both  we  and  the  Soviet  Union,  with 
reasonable-slaed  space  programs  in  the  1970's, 
will  develop  a  technological  capability  for 
landing  on  Mars. 

The  question  is  really  one  of  national  wills. 
Do  the  Soviets  wish  to  devote  their  talents 
and  resources  to  a  Mars  landing  in  the  80's? 
With  all  the  other  problems  facing  America, 
will  we  want  Co  press  ahead  toward  this  goal? 
This  is  not  a  question  we  must  answer  to- 
day, but  what  kind  of  a  nation  will  we  be 
in  the  mid  '70's  when  we  must  decide?  That 
men  will  eventually  land  on  Mars,  there  is  no 
question.  But  what  will  be  America's  national 

will  in  the  early  or  middle  or  late  1970"s 

this  is   the  subject  of  our  present   national 
deliberation. 

Question.  This  is  a  direct  question.  Dr 
Paine:  What  will  the  Presidential  Task  Force 
recommend  on  space  goals  in  the  next  dec- 
ade? What  are  you,  as  a  member  of  the  Panel 
recommending? 

Dr.  P.MNE.  The  President's  Space  Task 
Group,  which  includes  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Chairman 
of  the  AEC  aixd  myself,  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent as  Chairman  and  the  President's  Sci- 
ence Adviser  as  Secretary,  is  now  in  its  final 
weeks  of  deliberations. 

We  will  present  our  recommended  alterna- 
tive programs  to  the  President  on  Septem- 
ber 1st  The  President  will  review  these,  and 
It  is  our  hope  that  we  will  have  a  sound 
program  for  the  70's  to  lay  before  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  not  long  thereafter. 

How  bold  a  program  this  will  be  depends 
not  only  on  my  own  personal  view  that  we 
should  press  forward  vigorously  in  space,  of 
course,  but  also  where  the  space  program 
fits  into  our  nauonal  priorities  and  aspira- 
tions. 
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The  President  Is  faced  with  many  difficult 
problems.  The  demands  of  Vietnam,  the 
problems  of  Inflation,  our  fiscal  program  very 
clearly  must  be  fitted  into  the  spectrum  of 
otir  total  national  endeavors.  I  believe  it 
should  rank  high;  its  achievements  have 
earned  continuing  strong  support. 

We  will  be  recommending  several  program 
levels,  all  of  them  vigorous,  forward-looking 
and  exciting.  They  will  be  well  balanced, 
promising  immediate  returns  as  well  as  long- 
range  benefits.  But  the  final  selection  as  to 
how  rapidly  we  move  ahead  in  space  must 
be  integrated  into  the  total  picture  in  the 
United  States,  as  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress see  it.  This  is  their  leadership  respon- 
sibility. 

Question.  Aren't  you  depressed — says  a 
questioner — by  the  Mariner  6  and  7  photo- 
graphs of  Mars?  Why  should  we  spend  bil- 
lions more  to  send  men  to  this  moon-like 
rock,  when  we  have  our  own  moon  so  much 
closer? 

Dr.  P.MNE.  Not  only  am  I  not  depressed — 
I'm  elated  by  the  pictures  and  data  from 
Mars.  This  has  been  an  extremely  successful 
mission.  Dr.  Naugle.  here,  who  has  headed 
our  planetary  effort,  shares  with  me  this 
feeling.  As  we  analyze  more  thoroughly  the 
scientific  data  which  are  coming  back,  it 
appears  likely  that  we  will  be  able,  for  the 
first  time,  to  make  definitive  statements  on 
the  composition  of  the  polar  caps,  the  com- 
ponents of  the  atmosphere,  and  even  what 
is  behind  these  "canals"  that  have  been  so 
much  in  the  forefront  of  astronomical 
thought  for  many  years.  We  could  not  de- 
tect life  on  Mars  from  two  thousand  miles 
in  space,  but  Mariners  Six  and  Seven  are 
telling  us  a  great  deal  about  the  red  planet's 
characteristics. 

Now.  why  should  man  be  Interested  in 
such  a  "desolate  rock?'  Principally  because 
it  is  a  vast  exapnse  of  unexplored  terri- 
tory— a  new  world.  I  covild  cite  Daniel  Web- 
ster's complaint  about  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase— that  the  west  was  a  howling  wilder- 
ness, completely  impossible  for  Americans  to 
ever  occupy;  fit  for  nothing  but  howling 
savages.  I  could  cite  the  purchase  of  Alaska 
from  Russia,  which  was  derided  at  that  time 
as  "Seward's  Icebox  "  In  the  last  few  years, 
however,  Alaska  has  brought  in  petroleum 
reserves  equal  to  all  the  rest  of  the  United 
States.  I  could  even  cite  the  exploration  of 
electricity,  which  Faraday  said  was  as  worth- 
less as  a  new-born  babe.  By  most  standards 
the  moon  and  Mars  are  indeed  inhospitable 
areas.  And  yet.  with  modern  technology,  we 
could  make  these  barren  deserts  hospitable 
to  terrestrial  life — far  more  comfortable  and 
safe,  in  fact,  than  the  "new  world"  of  Amer- 
ica was  to  our  ancestors  with  the  crude 
technology  of   the  sixteenth   century. 

I  think  in  the  broad  sweep  of  time,  men 
will  undoubtedly  travel  to.  explore  and  even 
found  permanent  settlements  on  the  moon 
and  Mars.  But  this  is  very  clearly  in  the 
distant  future:  a  task  for  future  generations 
of  pioneers. 
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gers  the  imagination — a  mission  that 
realizes  a  dream  man  has  entertained  for 
thousands  of  years.  The  success  of  Apollo 
11  signals  the  opening  of  the  space  age, 
pointing  the  way  toward  the  exploration 
of  the  entire  solar  system.  The  mission, 
even  more  significantly,  demonstrates 
what  astonishing  feats  we  are  capable  of 
once  we  set  a  goal  and  strive  to  achieve  it. 
It  demonstrates  that  the  major  problems 
of  earth — war,  hunger,  injustice — can  be 
solved  if  we  want  to  solve  them.  The  three 
Apollo  11  astronauts,  thoughtful  and 
humane  men,  have  already  cited  this 
parallel. 

Their  courage,  their  endurance,  their 
coolheadedness  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized. 

Their  appearance  before  the  Congress 
is  one  of  its  greatest  experiences. 


APOLLO   11   ASTRONAUTS 


LET  US  STOP  KICKING  THE  SOUTH 
AROUND 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Septevxher  16.  1969 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  join  me  in  welcoming  the 
three  Apollo  11  astronauts — Neil  Arm- 
strong. Edwin  Aldrin,  Michael  Collins — 
to  Washington  for  today's  joint  session  of 
Congress. 

Their  mission  to  the  moon  truly  stag- 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 


OF    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  16,  1969 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  James  J.  Kilpatrick  is  a  re- 
spected writer  and  author,  one  of  the  best 
in  the  business  in  fact,  v.'hose  column  is 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  without  doubt  one  of  our  more 
noteworthy  daily  newspapers. 

Recently  Mr.  Kilpatrick.  in  a  column 
entitled  "Let's  Stop  Kicking  the  South 
Around."  touched  on  a  subject  that  re- 
peatedly galls  those  of  us  who  claim  with 
honor  and  pride  a  fragment  of  southern 
heritage  for  ourselves. 

The  South,  in  my  judgment.  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  been  used  as  an  interna- 
tional football  long  enough.  Tlie  people 
of  the  South  are  good  people,  intelligent 
people,  concerned  people.  If  all  of  those 
whose  veins  carry  the  proud  blood  of  the 
South  were  to  walk  from  the  floor  in  a 
body,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
would  be  unable  to  function  until  they 
returned.  The  whole  gamut  of  national 
achievement  is  laced  with  southern  in- 
telligence, accomplishment,  and  in- 
tegrity. 

Yet  the  glib  tongues  and  typewriters 
of  this  Nation,  Mr.  Speaker,  cannot  see 
the  forest  of  southern  \1rtues  for  the 
trees  of  their  vitriol.  It  is  pretty  sick- 
ening, day  in.  day  out.  month  in.  month 
out,  year  in.  year  out.  to  see  and  hear  the 
literai-y  and  communication  carpetbag- 
gers deride  the  South  for  no  reason,  ap- 
parently, except  that  their  intellectual 
capacities  are  limited  to  rote  recitations 
and.  like  a  cage  full  of  parrots,  they  re- 
peat and  repeat  the  slander. 

The  big  hang-up  of  these  journalistic 
toadies  is  that  the  South  is.  to  them,  a 
cesspool  of  poverty.  This  is  a  gross  pre- 
varication. Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  just  as 
false  and  phony  as  the  exaggerated  cries 
that  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  totally  be- 
set by  ragged  urchins,  imdernourished 
children,  starving  grownups  and  pel- 
lagra-ridden elders. 

An  ounce  of  poverty  is  too  much  in 
America,  Mr.  Speaker.  But  not  all  of  It  is 
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in  the  South.  Not  even  a  majority  of  it  is 
there. 

Most  Americans,  long  bombarded  by 
antisouthem  propaganda,  have  forgot- 
ten that  poverty  in  the  Nation  reached 
its  peak  in  1900  when  90  percent  of  our 
people  were  poor.  Slowly  it  has  evapo- 
rated under  a  struggling  economy  until 
today  it  represents  less  than  15  percent 
of  our  total  population,  and  far  less  of  it 
is  in  the  South,  by  any  yardstick  you 
care  to  use 

The  New  York  Times,  the  Washington 
Post,  the  TV  and  radio  network  moguls, 
could  well  look  into  the  back  alleys  of 
their  penthouses  and  plastic  havens  on 
Madison  Avenue,  for  the  bulk  of  the  poor 
in  America.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  where 
they  are — the  majority  of  our  poor — 
crushed  victims  of  broken  welfare 
promises  and  phony  programs  touted  by 
social  bleeders  who  have  been  going  to 
eradicate  poverty  from  the  face  of  the 
Nation  for  the  past  40  years.  They  are  big 
city  dwellers,  northern  city  dwellers 

Oh,  yes.  the  South  makes  mistakes, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Its  people  are  not  all  per- 
fect, and  not  everybody  there  dines  high 
on  the  hog  like  they  do  at  the  watering 
troughs  on  Fifth  Avenue.  But  the  South 
is  trying  to  do  better,  just  like  the  rest 
of  the  decent  people  in  America — trying 
hard,  trying  constantly,  and  tr>-ing  suc- 
cessfully, despite  the  social  welfare 
•  Gogolaks"  who  love  to  "icick  us  around 

I  am  fond  of  the  South  and  proud 
of  my  .southern  heritage.  Mr.  Speaker. 
And  i  am  proud  that  a  man  of  Jim  Kil- 
patrick's  stature  is  proud  of  it.  too.  and 
anxious  to  say  so.  I  commend  his  article 
to  all  who  read  this  Record: 
Let's  Stop  Kicking  the  Sooth  ARot  nd 
(By  James  J  Kilpatrltki 
Reconstruction  came  to  an  end  in  the 
South,  or  so  the  history  books  tell  us  during 
the  reign  of  Rutherford  Hayes  some  90  years 
ago.  But  there  are  times,  honest  to  Pete,  when 
Southerners  wonder  if  the  South  ever  is  to 
regain  an  equal  standing  in  the  Union. 

There  is  something  about  the  South,  ap- 
parently, that  draws  an  unrelenting  anathe- 
ma from  the  North.  Old  abolitionists  never 
die:  they  write  on  for  The  New  York  Times. 
It  has  only  to  be  said,  or  hinted,  that  a  par- 
ticular program  or  appointment  may  be 
pleasing  to  the  South — the  conservative 
South,  that  is — for  the  program  or  appoint- 
ment to  be  damned  out  of  hand.  As  a  South- 
erner. I  protest. 

We  are  witnessing  the  syndrome  just  not 
in  the  nomination  of  Clement  F.  Haynes- 
worth  to  the  Supreme  Court  It  is  entirely 
proper,  of  course,  that  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  inquire  into  his  qualifications.  No 
one  is  suggesting  that  the  Senate's  duty  to 
advise  and  consent  should  be  treated  in  per- 
functory fashion.  But  the  noxious  clouds  of 
complaint  against  this  appointment  have 
little  to  do  with  qualifications.  The  objec- 
tion, at  bottom,  is  that  Haynesworth  is 
a  Southerner — a  moderately  conservative 
Southerner.  That  is  enough    Lynch  him! 

Thus,  an  entirely  phoney  challenge  is 
raised  that  Haynesworth  acted  unethically 
by  not  disqualifying  himself  eight  years  ago 
when  the  great  Deering  Milliken  case  first 
came  to  his  Circuit  Court.  The  charee  is 
baseless.  The  Fourth  Circuit's  major  opinion 
in  the  Deering  Milliken  litigation  came  in 
November  of  1963.  Haynesworth  did  not 
write  the  opinion— Judge  Albert  Bryan  wrote 
it.  and  Judge  Herbert  Boreman  concvirred. 
Two  other  judges  dissented  Haynesworth's 
position  on  the  law  and  the  evidence  was 
in  no  wav  irrational;  it  was  a  position  shared 
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not  only  by  Bryan  and  Boreman,  but  also  by 
two  members  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  by  the  board's  own  trial  examiner. 

Haynesworth's  critics  know  that  their 
charge  of  a  partlcnlar  conflict  of  Interests 
Is  flimsy.  Thus  they  were  seeking,  last  week. 
to  puff  It  up  to  a  more  general  charge  that 
Haynesworth  is  "Mr.  Textile  Interests."  These 
are  the  same  critics,  by  and  large,  who  smiled 
benevolently  In  other  days  upon  the  nomina- 
tions of  Arthur  Goldberg  and  Thurgood 
Marshall.  There  are  times.  In  Washington's 
political  rainy  season,  when  we  wallow  in 
tides  of  hypocrisy:  and  one  of  those  times  Is 
\ipon  us  now. 

It  is  not  only  the  Haynesworth  nomination 
that  suffers  the  "Southern  stigma"  Harry 
Dent  Is  a  skilled  and  dedicated  executive, 
worth  his  weight  In  gold  at  the  White  House: 
but  he  comes  from  South  Carolina — he 
formerly  was  with  Strom  Thurmond — and 
his  appointment  as  a  presidential  assistant 
brought  slurs  that  were  simply  anti-South- 
ern. No  matter  what  the  administration  does 
about  school  desegregation  in  the  South — - 
no  matter  what  it  proposes  on  voting  rights — 
a  hostile  reaction  arises. 

Even  Spiro  Agnew  succumbs.  The  vice 
president  appeared  on  Meet  the  Press  the 
other  day,  and  was  asked  about  the  "South- 
ern strategy"  that  has  been  urged  on  his 
party.  He'  began  his  response  by  denying 
that  he  was  in  any  sense  a  traditional  South- 
erner. Then  he  got  even  more  defensive: 
"How  could  someone  seeking  to  court  the 
forces  of  reaction  propose  a  welfare  program 
of  the  magnitude  and  scope  the  President  has 
just  proposed?" 

Aarghh!  The  South,  with  the  largest  racial 
problems,  has  demonstrated  the  greatest 
racial  peace.  It  has  suffered  less  than  its 
neighbors  from  strikeo.  riots,  and  campus  dis- 
orders. The  South  continues  to  raise  daugh- 
ters who  are  ladies  and  sons  who  are  gentle- 
men. It  is  characterized  not  by  'forces  of 
reaction."  but  by  innovation  and  by  solid 
progress.  The  old  Confederacy  is  part  of  the 
Unlcn  now:  it  Is  a  great  place:  I  love  it;  and 
It  would  be  pleasant  indeed  If  the  damned 
Yankees  who  dwell  in  Washington  would  step 
kicking  my  South  around. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WHY  WONT  SOME  PEOPLE  WORK— 
AN  INQUIRY  TO  THE  SECRETARY 
OP  LABOR 


September  16,  1969 


THE  HONORABLE  CHARLES  S. 
JOELSON 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  16,  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  the  5th  of  September  the  Honor- 
able Charles  S.  Joelson  of  New  Jersey 
was  sworn  in  as  a  member  of  its  su- 
perior court  of  his  State.  I  must  sadly 
note  that  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  are  now  one  up  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  "Chuck" 
Joelson  was  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  the  Department 
of  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Ju- 
diciary and  Related  Agencies,  of  which  I 
am  chairman.  "Chuck"  will  be  sorely 
missed.  He  was  a  hard  working,  extreme- 
ly capable  member  of  the  committee  and 
his  help  in  getting  out  the  huge  and  intri- 
cate appropriation  bill  for  the  above- 
mentioned  agencies  was  invaluable.  I 
shall  miss  seeing  my  friend  here  and  in 
the  comjnittee  day  after  day  but  I  am 
sure  all  my  colleagues  join  me  in  wish- 
ing him  every  success  in  his  new  career. 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  16,  1969 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  news- 
paper articles  in  St.  Louis  recently  re- 
ported on  the  disappointing  results  to  a 
prospective  employer  of  a  saturation  ad- 
vertising campaign  by  a  local  employer  to 
fill  jobs,  mainly  in  the  unskilled  labor 
category,  at  salaries  reportedly  between 
■SlOO  and  $150  a  week,  plus  fringe  benefits. 

According  to  the  news  articles,  of  141 
who  applied,  only  38  actually  went  on  the 
payroll  for  more  than  a  day  or  so.  Pour 
quit  after  1  day.  Thirty-one  who  were 
hired  never  did  show  up  for  work.  The 
employer  in  this  instance  was  disgusted, 
and  expressed  the  belief  that  we  have  a 
"no-work  movement  sustained  by  various 
governmental  giveaways,  welfare  checks, 
laziness,  and  indifference." 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  whose 
news  article  on  this  incident  I  am  quot- 
ing, followed  the  article  a  day  later  with 
an  editorial,  "What  About  the  Lazy?" 
which  attributed  at  least  part  of  the  lack 
of  motivation  of  those  "allergic  to  work" 
to  the  ready  availability  of  welfare. 

One  of  the  things  which  struck  me 
about  this  incident  is  that  in  Missouri, 
families  with  an  employable  male  in  the 
household  are  not  eligible  for  welfare.  So 
why  would  not  these  31  people,  who  are 
presimiably  not  eligible  for  welfare,  ac- 
cept jobs  offered  to  them?  Do  we  really 
know?  I  think  we  should  try  to  find  out, 
in  order  to  know  better  how  to  solve  what 
is,  indeed,  a  national  problem. 

Hence.  I  have  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  the  Honorable  George  P.  Schultz, 
Secretary  of  Labor: 

Concuss  of  the  Unfted  States, 

HOTJSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES, 

Washington,  September  IS,  1969. 
Hon.  Georce  P.  Shitltz, 

Secretary    of   Labor,    Department    of   Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Mb.  Secretary:  I  am  sure  you  axe  fa- 
miliar with  the  problem  reflected  by  tbe  two 
clippings  I  am  enclosing,  but  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  work  your  Department  is  now  doing  in 
this  field  offers  any  hope  of  a  solution.  One  of 
the  biggest  problems  in  training  hard  core 
imemployed  for  Jobs  has  been  in  instilling 
some  understanding  of  the  responsibilities 
whicli  go  vnth  holding  a  job.  Including  the 
basic  requirement  of  showing  up  for  work 
on  a  regular  basis.  The  Job  Corps,  as  I  un- 
derstand  it,  made  this  one  of  its  main  assign- 
ments, anC  tried  to  teach  career  unemployed 
p)eople  how  to  hold  a  Job.  and  to  want  to  be 
employed  enough  to  put  up  with  the  per- 
sonal inconveniences  that  all  of  the  rest  of 
us  experience  in  having  to  get  up  in  the 
morning  and  report  to  the  Job. 

These  clippings  reflect  a  common  feeling  in 
the  country — not  just  In  St.  Louis — that 
people  who  won't  work  don't  have  to.  because 
welfare  takes  care  of  them.  However,  the 
families  of  employable  males  are  not  eligible 
for  public  assistance  in  Missouri.  But  this 
news  article  and  the  accompanjing  editorial 
Imply  that  27  people  who  were  hired  and 
then  never  showed  up  for  work  and  the  4 
others  who  worked  one  day  and  then  quit, 
probably  are  receiving  welfare.  I  doubt  very 


much  that  6uch  Is  the  case.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  certain  that  we  have  a  typical 
problem  here  of  poorly  motivated  Individ- 
uals who  never  really  learned  to  cope  with 
the  idea  of  regular  employment. 

I  am  not  satisfied  merely  to  write  these 
people  off  as  Incorrigible.  If  we  could  find  out 
what  actually  was  behind  the  decisions  of 
31  individuals  who  were  hired  at  "salaries  of 
$100  to  $150  a  week  plus  fringe  benefits" 
who  either  did  not  show  up  at  all  or  worked 
only  one  day,  possibly  we  could  find  some 
way  to  deal  with  this  kind  of  situation.  Per- 
haps you  already  have  studies  underway  into 
the  motivation  of  Individuals  who  won't 
work  or  won't  accept  regular  employment. 
If  you  are  making  any  studies  in  this  field, 
as  I  hope  you  are,  then  I  think  this  specific 
experience  of  Diversified  Metals  Corp.  in  St. 
Louis  would  supply  excellent  research  data. 

Therefore  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
arrangements  be  made  to  obtain  from  Di- 
versified Metals  Corp.  in  St.  Louis  the  identi- 
ties of  the  31  reluctant  Job  applicants  who 
couldn't  face  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
hired.  I  think  if  qualified  people  In  your 
manpower  program,  perhaps  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  social  service  agencies  of  St. 
Louis,  could  follow  up  on  each  of  those  31 
individuals — -interview  them:  find  out  how 
many,  if  any,  are  supported  by  any  form  of 
ptibltc  assistance  or  charity,  or  how  they 
live;  and  flrKl  out  why  they  quit  or  didn't 
show  up  for  Jobs  for  which  they  were  hired — 
we  would  know  better  what  we  are  dealing 
with  in  this  kind  of  situation.  Have  any  of 
those  31  been  in  manpower  training  programs 
operated  by  the  Department?  VS^at  kind  of 
people  are  they? 

It  is  not  just  the  fact  that  this  incident 
has  been  so  widely  publicisied  in  St.  Louis 
that  leads  me  to  suggest  a  study  of  this 
specific  event:  rather  it  is  the  fact  that  the 
jobs  were  offered  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  color,  or  anything  else — including  po- 
lice records,  other  than  for  convictions  of 
burglaries,  larceny  or  thefts.  How  many  of 
these  individuals  were  men  with  police  rec- 
ords which  might  prevent  their  employment 
elsewhere? 

We  will  never  solve  this  problem  tintll  we 
know  exactly  what  we  are  dealing  with  in 
this  kind  of  situation.  If  the  facts  in  the 
news  article  and  editorial  are  not  correct, 
and  the  pay  was  substandard  and  the  work 
excessively  hard,  I  would  want  to  have  the 
ptiblic  so  advised:  but  I  suspect  the  facts  as 
given  are  true,  and  that  we  don't  know  how 
to  combat  this  problem  and  need  some  solu- 
tions. Do  you  think  that  your  Department 
could  investigate  this  specific  incident  with 
that  in  mlnfl? 

Sincerely  yours, 
Leonor  K.  (Mrs.  John  B.)  Sri-LivAN. 

Member  of  Congress. 

I  Prom  t\\°  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 

Sept.  9,  1969) 

Job   Ads   by   Diversifid  Net  Only  38 

Workers 

Diversified!  Metals  Corp.  Monday  expressed 
disappointment  with  the  results  of  Its  recent 
blockbuster  "Jobs  available  "  ads  in  six  St. 
Louis  area  newspapers. 

Of  141  persons  who  applied  for  the  jobs, 
mainly  in  the  vmskilled  labor  class,  with  sal- 
aries of  $100  to  $150  a  week,  plus  fringe 
benefits,  only  38  persons  (24  white  and  14 
black)   have  been  put  on  the  payroll. 

More  disappointingly,  the  company  said,  27 
other  persons  (14  white  and  13  black)  who 
were  given  Jobs  failed  to  show  up  for  even 
one  day's  work  while  four  other  persons 
(three  white  and  one  black)  worked  for  a 
day  or  so  and  then  quit. 

Of  the  141  who  applied  76  were  white  and 
65  black. 

The  newspaper  ads,  entitled  '•Diversified 
MetEis  tells  it  like  it  is — we  give  a  damn" 
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said  the  company  was  tired  of  hearing  peo- 
ple constanUy  complaining  that  they  cant 
find  a  Job,  or  if  they  do  have  one  there's  no 
chance  for  advancement  .  .  .  and  they  must 
live  forever  in  a  poverty  area,  waiting  for 
the  mailman  with  their  next  welfare  check. 
The  ads  called  for  those  willing  to  work  to 
step  forward. 

A  spokesman  for  the  company  said.  "It  is 
apparent  from  these  results  that  too  many 
people,  both  black  and  white.  Just  do  not 
give  a  damn  about  working." 

He  added  that  these  figures  only  reflect 
what  is  now  a  growing  national  disgrace, 
namely,  a  no  work  movement  that  is  sus- 
tained by  variovis  governmental  giveaways, 
welfare  checks,  laziness  and  Indifference, 

"We  are  delighted  to  have  found  38  persons 
who  give  a  damn  and  who  want  to  work  and 
work  hard  to  help  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies." the  spokesman  .said. 

There  were  several  reasons,  the  company 
said,  for  not  hiring  other  persons  at  this 
time.  Some  Job  seekers  wanted  wages  that 
were  too  high  Others  were  not  seriously 
looking  for  work  Some  men  refused  to  work 
nights,  while  others  were  not  physically  able 
to  perform  the  tasks  the  Jobs  demanded 

Some  persons  who  applied  had  police  rec- 
ords, but  this  did  not  eliminate  them  unless 
they  had  been  convicted  of  burglary,  larceny 
or  thefts. 

"Diversified  will  hire  persons  who  have 
been  convicted  of  other  major  crimes,  even 
murder,  if  it  is  determined  that  the  person 
has  been  rehabilitated  and  can  take  his  place 
in  society  as  a  useful  citizen."  the  spokes- 
man said. 

Letters  from  businesses  and  private  indi- 
viduals praised  Diversified  for  having  had 
the  guts  to  take   a  stand   on   this  delicate 

isstie. 

"We  have  told  it  like  it  is  and  have  no  re- 
grets," the  spokesman  said.  "And  we  still 
have  openings  and  are  hiring." 

What    Aboxt   the   Lazy? 
It  has  long  been  suspected  that  many  peo- 
ple are  allergic  to  work    They  are.  to  put  it 
bluntly,  lazy. 
Diversified  Metals  Corp.  can  offer  proof. 
The  firm,  tired  of  hearing  people  complain 
they  couldn't  find  a  job  and  were  doomed  to 
waiting  for   their  next  welfare  check,  satu- 
rated the  area  with  blockbuster  ads  offering 
work— mostly  unskilled  labor.  The  jobs  paid 
$100  to  $150  a  week,  plus  fringe  benefits. 

Although  141  applied,  many  wanted  too 
much  money,  weren't  seriously  looking  for 
work  or  refused  to  work  nights.  Only  38— 
24  white  and  14  black— finally  went  on  the 
payroll. 

Most  disappointing  were  the  31  others  who 
were  hired,  but  either  didn't  show  up  for 
work  at  all  or  only  lasted  a  day  or  two  before 
quitting. 

Industry  can  do  no  more  than  offer  Jobs. 
The  question  remaining  is  what  can  be  done 
to  trim  the  lazy  off  the  relief  rolls,  allowing 
people  who  really  need  welfare  checks  to 
benefit. 
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this  community  to  resume  a  custom 
which  has  ever  been  a  part  of  this  Na- 
tions  heritage.  The  Netcong  Board  "f 
Education  has  announced  that  it  will 
read  from  the  Congressional  Record  a 
praver  offered  by  the  Chaplains  of  the 
US.  House  and  Senate  during  a  session 
of  Congress.  Tlie  readings  will  be  held 
in  the  high  school  gymnasium  5  minutes 
before  the  start  of  classes  each  day  with 
attendance  being  strictly  voluntary. 

The  superintendent  of  schools.  Joseph 
Stracco.  stated  that  the  first  reading 
wold  be  from  the  August  8  Congressional 
Record,  on  which  day  only  the  Senate 
met.  The  prayer  for  that  day.  offered  by 
the  Reverend  Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  D.D., 
the  Senate  Chaplain,  reads: 
Eternal  Father — 

Mav  Thy  Spirit  which  is  eternal  be  within 
us  to  refresh  us. 

Above  us  to  bless  us. 

.iVround  us  to  protect   us. 

Before  us  to  lead  us  on. 

Beneath  us  to  hold  us  up  " 
In  the  Redeemer's  name,  we  pray.  Amen 


PRAYERS     FROM     THE     CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Septeinber  16.  1969 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  yes- 
terday's Congressional  Record  in  com- 
menting on  the  late  Senator  Dirksen's 
prayer  bill,  I  made  mention  of  the  cur- 
rent controversy  over  the  issue  of  school 
prayers  new  going  on  in  Netcong,  N.J. 
Today's  New  York  Times  reports  further 
on  the  determination  of  the  people  in 


In  effect,  this  approach  of  the  officials 
of    Netcong    seeks    to    provide    for    the 
students  the  same  privilege  enjoyed  by 
Members  of  Congress.  The  advocates  of 
school   prayer  have  long  protested  the 
inconsistency  which  allows  the  benefits 
of  daily  prayer  to  Members  of  Congress 
while  at  the  same  time  discriminating 
against     America's     schoolchildren.     If 
school  prayer  violates  the  first  amend- 
ment,    then     why     not     congressional 
prayer?    Perhaps    the    American    Civil 
Liberties  Union  could  clarify  this  matter 
bv  drafting  legislation  to  fire  the  con- 
gressional Chaplains  and  eliminate  con- 
gressional prayer.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  see  how  many  congressional  sponsors 
of  their  legislation  would  be  forthcoming. 
The  battle  of  Netcong  should  prove  to 
be  an  interesting  one.  If  the  case  goes 
to    coiu-t.    perhaps   clarification    of   the 
school    prayer   situation   will    result.   If 
this  new  practice  continues,  the  Record 
could   well   become   a   best   seller.   The 
number  of  beautiful  and  edifying  pray- 
ers from  the  Congressional  Record  is.  of 
course,    copious.    For    instance.    Senate 
Document  No.  86  of  the  81st  Congress, 
first  session,  contains  the  prayers  of  the 
former  chaplain  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
Reverend  Peter  Marshall.  D.D..  offered 
in  Congress  from  1947  to  1949.  I  do  not 
know  if  it  is  still  available,  but  at  one 
time  it  was  procurable  from  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  at  the  nominal  cost 
of  45  cents.  This  document  contains  70 
pages  of  short,  inspiring  prayers,  and  is 
but  one  of  a  number  of  collections  of 
prayers  offered  by  congressional  chap- 
lains. 

Hats  off  to  the  school  officials  and  par- 
ents and  students  of  Netcong  who  realize 
that  in  these  times  the  necessity  for 
school  prayers  to  help  produce  respon- 
sible citizens  and  leaders  is  a  "must" 
today  more  than  ever  before.  Their  ex- 
perience with  this  i.ssue  demonstrates 
once  again  the  need  for  legislation  to 
clarify  this  all-important  issue. 

I  include  the  article.  "School  To  Evade 
Ban  on  Prayer  by  Using  Congressional 
Record."  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
September  16  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
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SCHOOL  To  Evade  Ban  on  Prayer  by  Using 
Congressional  Record 
Netcong.  N  J,,  September  15— Sectioiis  of 
the  Congressional  Record  quoting  prayers 
recited  bv  chaplains  in  the  United  States 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  will  be 
read  to  students  in  the  Netcong  public 
schools  starting  tomorrow. 

Palmer  Stracco,  president  of  the  Netcong 
Board  of  Education,  announced  plans  for 
the  readings  today.  He  said  they  would  be 
held  in  the  high-school  gymnasium  five  min- 
utes before  the  start  of  classes  each  day. 
Attendance  will  be  "strictly  voluntary."  he 
said. 

Mr.  Stracco  conceded  that  the  readings 
were  an  effort  to  circumvent  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court's  1963  ban  on  school 
prayers. 

But  he  contended  that  there  was  no  es- 
sential difference  between  the  recitation  of 
prayers  in  Congress  and  the  recitation  by 
school  children  of  those  same  prayers. 

"Congress  has  a  chaplain  recite  a  prayer 
and  they  are  supported  by  taxpayers,  too." 
Mr.  Stracco  said. 

Sessions  in  Congress  are  cusUanarlly  op- 
ened with  five-minute  prayers  recited  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  L.  R.  Elson,  the  Senate  chaplain. 
and  the  Rev.  Edward  O.  Lat<:h,  the  House 
chaplain.  Their  words,  like  all  official  state- 
ments in  the  two  chambers,  are  entered  in 
the  Congressional  Record 

However,  few  Senators  or  Representatives 
are  ever  in  attendance  when  the  prayer  is 
read. 

The  prayer  readings  in  the  Netcong  schools 
will  supplant  a  controversial  program  of 
dally  "Silent  meditations,"  which  was 
dropped  by  school  authorities  last  Thursday. 
The  change  was  ordered  by  the  Board  of 
Education  in  the  face  of  a  court  challenge 
by  the  New  Jersey  chapter  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  which  charged  that  the 
meditation  violated  the  Supreme  Court's  ban 
on  school  prayers. 

That  ban  was  based  on  an  interpretation 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  church 
and  state  in  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  which  says  in  part  that  "Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof." 

The  readings  will  begin  at  Netcong  High 
School  tomorrow  and  in  the  elementary 
school  here  on  Wednesday,  according  to 
Joseph  Stracco.  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  who  is  a  nephew  of  the  board's 
president. 

population  mostly  catholic 
The  first  reading  will  be  from  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  Aug.  8.  the  Superintend- 
ent said,  adding  that  the  school  district 
wotild  renew  its  $18-a-year  subscription  to 
the  j>erlodlcal  for  the  purpose 

The  prayers  in  the  Congressional  Record 
will  be  read  by  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers who  volunteer.  "We  have  lots  of  vol- 
unteers, so  they'll  have  to  take  turns."  the 
Superintendent  said. 

Emphasizing  that  no  one  would  be  forced 
to  listen  or  pray,  the  Superintendent  said 
students  and  faculty  members  who  want  to 
attend  will  go  to  the  school  gymnasium  five 
minutes  before  the  start  of  classes  Attend- 
ance will  be  taken  in  the  classrooms  after- 
ward, he  said. 

There  are  340  students  enrolled  at  the  high 
school  in  this  western  Morris  County  com- 
munltv.  half  of  them  from  neighboring  Stan- 
hope, in  Sussex  County.  The  elementary 
school  has  an  enrollment  of  436 

Netcong.  which  has  a  population  of  3.500. 
is  predominantly  Roman  Catholic,  with  a 
heavy  concentration  of  residents  of  Italian 
descent. 

The  controversy  over  the  school-prayer  ban 
began  anew  here  with  the  start  of  classes 
last  week.  For  the  first  lour  days,  students 
were  asked  each  morning  to  remain  in  their 
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seats  before  classes  for  30  seconds  of  "vol- 
untary, silent  meditation. ■■ 

The  meditation  was  ordered  by  the  Board 
of  Education  as  an  interim  measure  while  a 
group  of  local  clergymen  negotiated  a  prayer 
acceptable  to  all  faiths  here  But  the  clergy- 
men failed  to  agree  an  such  a  prayer  and  said 
they  wanted  to  "study  the  matter  further." 

In  the  meantime,  a  committee  composed 
of  three  high-school  students  and  three  fac- 
ulty members  offered  the  idea  of  reading 
from  the  Congressional  Record.  The  school 
board  accepted  it.  according  to  Mr.  Stracco, 
the  board  president,  in  the  hope  that  the 
Supreme  Court's  ban  could  thus  be  cir- 
cumvented. 

In  Sayreville,  in  Middlesex  County,  stu- 
dents in  the  public  schools  paused  for  five 
minutes  of  silent  meditation  today  for  the 
first  time.  The  school  board  there  maintains 
that  the  meditation  does  not  contravene  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling. 


SANCTUARY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
GANGSTERS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

■     ■  OF    LOUISlAN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  16,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  our 
leaders  continue  to  barter  away  Amer- 
ican lives  at  so-called  "peace  talks"  in 
Paris,  the  Communist  cancer  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere — Cuba — continues 
to  create  trouble  among  our  friends  to 
the  south. 

I  discussed  the  matter  of  Soviet  in- 
fluence in  Latin  America  at  length  be- 
fore this  body  on  June  12,  1969.  begin- 
ingonpage  15768. 

The  recent  kidnaping  of  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Brazil  can  be  traced  indi- 
rectly to  the  Soviet  Union  by  way  of  its 
Red  satellite  just  90  miles  off  our  shores. 

Not  only  is  .t  regrettable  that  we  allow 
the  export  of  communism  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, but  it  is  a  menace  which  will — 
if  allowed  to  continue — threaten  the  very 
existence  of  our  Nation. 

The  15  Red  agents  freed  by  Brazil  to 
protect  the  life  of  our  Ambassador  w^ill 
undoubtedly  continue  as  activists  in  the 
Communist  movement,  and  almost  sure- 
ly will  return  to  the  scene  of  their  earlier 
crimes  against  the  people  of  Brazil. 

A  'most  timely  editorial  on  this  sub- 
ject appeared  recently  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  I  insert  it  following  my 
remarks : 

The  Source  Is  Cuba 

The  United  States  was  doubly  humiliated 
by  the  kidnaping  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  Am- 
bassador C.  Burk  Elbrick  by  communist  ter- 
rorists, who  threatened  to  kill  him  and  re- 
leased him  only  when  their  demnnd^  were 
met  by  the  government  of  Brazil.  One  de- 
mand was  for  the  release  of  15  prisoners,  in- 
cluding a  Brazilian  accused  of  dlrecung  the 
machine-gun  assasination  of  :;apt.  Charles 
R.  Chandler  of  the  United  States  army,  who 
was  studying  at  the  University  of  Sao  Paulo 
In  preparation  for  a  teaching  assignment  at 
West  Point. 

The  other  demand  was  for  publication  of 
a  statement  by  the  terrorists  boasting  that 
the  abduction  of  Ambassador  Elbrick  was 
aimed  as  much  at  the  United  States  as  at 
Brazil's  new  military  government.  The  state- 
ment said  the  ambassador  "represents  in  our 
country  the  interests  of  imperialism  '  and 
symbolizes  exploitation  of  the  Brazilian 
people. 
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The  terrorists  also  boasted  that  the  kid- 
naping outrage  was  not  an  isolated  act  but 
was  part  cf  a  continuing  campaign  of  ter- 
orlsm.  Including  bank  holdups,  to  get  m^oney 
for  the  revolution;  raids  on  barracks  and 
police  stations,  for  arms  and  ammunition;  in- 
vasion of  jails,  to  liberate  prisoners;  burning 
up  buildings;  and  "the  execution  of  hangmen 
and  torturers.  " 

This  is  the  familiar  pattern  of  urban  ter- 
orisni  to  which  the  communist  revolution- 
aries have  resorted  in  Brazil  and  other  Latin 
American  countires  since  the  failure  of  their 
efforts  to  foment  peasant'  gtierrlUa  move- 
ments in  Guatemala,  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
and  particularly  Bolivia.  Che  Guevara,  lieu- 
tenant of  Pldel  Castro  in  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tion, was  captured  by  the  army  and  killed 
when  he  tried  to  organize  a  revolution  in 
Bolivia. 

The  government  of  Brazil  acted  immedi- 
ately and  successfully  to  effect  the  release 
of  the  Amierican  ambassador.  There  is  little 
the  United  States  can  do  to  prevent  such  out- 
rages in  tile  future  except  to  provide  greater 
security  f(Jr  its  ambassadors,  and  the  state 
department  says  this  is  being  done.  To  with- 
draw the  ambassadors  from  countries  which 
cannot  protect  them  would  benefit  only  the 
Communists;  soon  we  would  have  diplomatic 
relations  with  few  if  any  Latin  American 
countries 

The  source  of  all  the  trouble  in  Latin 
America  is  communist  Cuba.  In  the  Soviet 
missile  crl»ls  of  October,  1962,  President  Ken- 
nedy gave  "assurances  against  an  invasion 
of  Cuba"  and  said  he  was  confident  that 
other  wesljern  hemisphere  nations  would  do 
likewise.  NSkita  Khrushchev,  without  contra- 
diction by  the  President.  Interpreted  this  as 
a  guarantee  that  the  United  States  would 
neither  invade  nor  permit  an  invasion  of 
Cuba. 

Having  obtained  this  guarantee  for  the 
security  of  a  base  for  revolution  in  the 
western  hemisphere,  the  Russians  organized 
the  so-caUed  Tricontlnental  conference  of 
communist  countiles  in  Havana  in  Janviary, 
1966.  which  was  quickly  followed  by  the  orga- 
nization of  Castro's  Latin  American  Solidar- 
ity organisation  [LASO|,  for  the  export  of 
revolution  throughout  the  hemisphere.  This 
organization  trains  thousands  of  agents  each 
year,  including  students  and  black  militants 
from  the  United  States,  and  then  Infiltrates 
them  into  their  homelands  for  action. 

Paul  Bethel,  former  United  States  foreign 
service  officer  in  Havana,  advocates  iin  "The 
Losers")  a  counter-offensive  to  overthrow 
Castro,  Including  recrtiitment  and  training 
of  exiles  to  be  infiltrated  into  Cuba  for  sabo- 
tage and  ;»slstance  to  resistance  movements. 
The  Nixon  administration,  however,  has  con- 
tinued the  Kennedy-Johnson  policy  of  pa- 
troling  the  waters  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  to  prevent  any  hostile  act  against 
this  volcano  of  revolution  for  export. 
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NEED  FOR  RATIONAL  CAPITOL 
HILL  ARCHITECTURE 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  16.  1969 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  my  long-term  interest  in  architecture, 
planning,  and,  specifically,  the  architec- 
tural fate  of  the  US.  Capitol  Building 
and  its  surrounding  area,  I  rise  to  op- 
pose the  appropriation  of  moneys  that 
will  enable  the  Capitol  Architect  to  gen- 
erate prebid  construction  plans  for  a 
proposed  extension  of  the  Capitol's  west 
wall. 

I  am  cKpressing  the  interests  of  most 


professional  architects,  historians,  and 
the  responsible  national  press  in  oppos- 
ing the  allocation  of  any  moneys  for  any 
piecemeal  addition  to  the  Nation  s  most 
prominent  edifice.  I  make  my  oppasi- 
tion  on  three  grounds:  First,  there  is  a 
painfully  obvious  need  for  comprehen- 
sive master  planning  of  the  Capitol  re- 
gion; therefore,  it  is  architecturally  and 
economically  unsound  to  make  ad  hoc 
space  additions  like  the  weet  wall  exten- 
sion; second,  there  is  a  need  for  basic 
revision  of  the  current  practices  of  the 
Capitol  Architect;  and  third,  the  pro- 
posed addition  disregards  important 
considerations  of  American  history. 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  it  is  ap- 
parent to  me.  no  doubt  to  the  11  million 
tourists  who  this  year  came  to  visit  their 
Nation's  shrines,  that  the  west  front  of 
the  Capitol  is  in  need  of  attention.  It 
should  be  a  source  of  shame  to  the  Capi- 
tol Architect  that  basic,  inexpensive, 
regular,  normal,  cosmetic,  and  struc- 
tural maintenance  has  been  so  neglected. 
Before  setting  out  on  new.  exp)ensive 
building  endeavors,  the  Capitol  Archi- 
tect should  perform  his  regular,  routine 
maintenance  responsibilities. 

NEED    FOR    COMPREHENSIVE    PLANNING 

The  proposed  appropriation  would,  if 
granted,  allow  moneys  to  produce  prebid 
plans  for  the  extension  of  the  west  front. 
By  opposing  the  appropriation  I  am  not 
advocating  that  we  neglect  the  condition 
of  the  Capitol.  On  the  contrar>',  my  op- 
position is  based  on  the  well-accepted 
principle  that  piecemeal  attempts  to 
solve  complicated,  many-faceted  prob- 
lems in  the  long  run  are  inevitably  waste- 
ful and  self-defeating. 

The  west  wall  which,  indeed,  is  in  need 
of  repair,  stands  only  as  a  pai't  of  the 
total  architecture  and  planning  picture 
of  the  Capitol  Hill  complex.  The  Capitol, 
as  the  scat  of  the  Nation's  Government, 
is  under  complex  demands  from  a  great 
variety  of  constituencies — the  Senate, 
the  House,  the  growing  congressional 
staff,  the  public,  the  press.  Yet,  to  date, 
the  Capitol  Architect  has  made  no  ef- 
fort, nor  is  it  apparent  that  he  is  likely 
to  make  an  effort,  to  assess  the  total 
current  and  future  needs  for  space,  fa- 
cilities, and  equipment,  with  a  view  of 
achie-ving  maximum  congressional  effec- 
tiveness in  nn  economical,  efficient  fash- 
ion. Although  it  is  customaiy  practice  in 
virtually  all  Government  building,  and. 
indeed,  in  all  intelligent  modern  corpo- 
rate planning,  the  architect  has  made 
no  effort  to  generate  a  survey  of  needs 
and  a  master  plan  for  development  from 
which  informed  architectural  planning 
and  development  decisions  affecting  the 
capitol  can  be  made.  Without  a  master 
plan,  extension  of  the  west  front  is  like 
playing  a  game  of  dominoes  where  we 
add  a  piece  at  a  time  with  no  idea  of  the 
final  design. 

It  should  be  obvious,  and  is  obvious  to 
professional  architects  and  planners, 
that  a  unique  building  like  the  Capitol, 
a  building  which  is  both  a  cherished 
monument  and  a  highly  utilitarian  struc- 
ture should  not  be  altered  in  a  random 
fashion,  on  a  piece-by-piece  basis. 

If  new  space  is  needed  in  the  Capitol — 
and  we  know  it  is — how  caji  it  best  be 
employed?  In  response  to  this  question, 
Ml".  Campioli,  the  Assistaxit  Architect, 
testified  th^i  25  offices  anticipated  under 
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the  proposed  extension  would  have  the 
following  use : 

Mr  Campioli.  Some  of  them  (Offices)  would 
be  used  In  connection  with  this  committee. 
Some  would  be  used  to  serve  other  functions 
as  may  be  allocated  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  side  or  the  Rules  Committee  on  the 
Senate  side. 

Tell  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  informed, 
intelligent,  long-term  planning? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  if  new  construc- 
tion projected  to  cost  $45  million,  af- 
fecting the  most  famous  building  in  the 
country  can  be  seriously  considered  by 
a  responsible  legislative  body,  based  on 
such  nebulous  and  unscientific  informa- 
tion? Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  that 
the  electronic  age  offers  new  and  highly 
specialized  facilities  and  systems  which 
Congress  urgently  needs,  and  which  any 
planning  for  new  space  in  the  Capitol 
ought  to  contemplate.  'What  will  be  the 
electronic  and  computer  needs,  the  per- 
sonal and  comniittee  staff  needs,  of 
Members  of  Congress  in  10  or  20  years 
hence? 

It  is  unthinkable  that  we  could  even 
begin  to  plan  major  alterations  without 
exploring  these  and  other  technical 
questions  which  affect  the  vital,  long- 
term  liveability  and  workability  of  the 
Capitol  Hill  complex.  Let  us  plan  sys- 
tematically, let  us  master  plan,  in  the 
jargon  of  the  architect,  so  vce  may 
identify  our  future  needs  before  taking 
major  and  perhaps  irrevocable  steps. 

NEED     FOB    REVISION     OF    PRACTtCES    OF    CAPrTOL 
ARCHITECT 

Next.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  note 
briefly  that  even  if  an  extension  of  the 
Capitol  Building  were  at  some  point  in 
the  future  called  for  under  a  master  plan, 
the    current    practices    of    the    Capitol 
Architect  do  not  allow  for  selection  of  the 
most  imaginative,  hish-quality  architects 
of  this  Nation.  It  is  well  documented  that 
over  the  years,  the  Capitol  Architect  has 
seen  fit  to  select  time  and  again,  a  small 
coterie  of  architectural  firms  to  carrj'  out 
Capitol  Hill  building  projects.  As  a  result, 
we  in  Congress  have  faced  personal  em- 
barrassment with  our  constitutents,  not 
only — in  the  view  of  many  authoritative 
observers — because    of    the    ugliness    of 
some  of  the  work,  but  also  because  con- 
sistently  and   repeatedly   the  estimated 
costs  have  enormously  exceeded  the  final 
costs.  In  recent  years.  Congress  has  had 
to  face  embarrassment  in  the  public  press 
because  of  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
added  costs  to  the  cast  wing  extension, 
the  Raybum  Buildings,  and  the  Capitol 
underground  garages.  Before  undertak- 
ing any  project  so  sensitive  as  alterations 
of  the  Capitol,  procedures  for  obtaining 
the  best  and  most  economical  architec- 
tural consultants  and  the  most  realistic 
cost  estimates  must  be  assured. 

COWSIDERA'nONS   OF   KISTORT 

Finally,  I  oppose  extension  of  the  west 
wing  for  historical,  perhaps  sentimental 
reasons.  The  west  wall  is  the  last  vestige 
of  the  original  Capitol  Building.  It  seems 
beyond  our  mandate  in  1969  to  bury  the 
last  wall  which  was  publicly  acclaimed 
by  the  first  two  critics  of  the  Capitol, 
President  George  'Washington  and  then 
Secretary  of  State  Thomas  Jefferson. 
The  west  front  is  the  only  original  section 
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of  the  Capitol  remaining  with  direct  ties 
to  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  the  eiuiur- 
ance  of  this  country  through  the  British 
atuck  in  1814.  The  eiKlurance  of  this 
Capitol  Building  during  great  stress  was 
noted  by  Daniel  'Webster,  expressing  the 
concern  of  millions  of  Americans,  when 
he  said: 

.^nd  all  here  assembled,  whether  belonging 
to  public  life,  or  to  private  life  with  heads 
devotedly  thankful  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
preservation  of  the  liberty  and  happiness  of 
the  country,  united  in  sincere  and  fervent 
prayers  that  .  .  .  the  walls  and  arches,  the 
domes  and  towers,  the  columns  and  entabu- 
latures.  may  endure  forever. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  express  strongly 
enough  that  Webster's  immortal  words 
express  my  profound  feelings.  To  millions 
the   visual   impressions   of   the   Capitol 
Building  and  its  very  morUr  convey  sym- 
bolically the  history,  thus  the  values  and 
endurance  of  the  values  of  this  country. 
There    is    a    place    for    modernization 
and  progress,  but  progress  is  not  always 
achieved  by  indelible  alteration  of  the 
noble  monuments  and  structures  of  the 
past.  Let  us  through  our  monuments  be 
reminded  of  from  where  we  came  and  to 
what  we  owe  our  most  noble  ideals.  Pres- 
ervation of  the  original  section  of  the 
Nation's  most   important   building  is  a 
debt  we  owe  to  posterity.  It  is  beyond 
my  comprehension  why  Mr.  J.  George 
Stewart  in  1969  would  wish  to  destroy 
the  west  wall  and  finish  the  job  the  Brit- 
ish could  not  do  in   1814.   Why   would 
Mr.  Stewart  destroy  the  wall   gallantly 
defended,   the  wall   where   flames  were 
heroically  extinguished  by  citizens  and 
soldiers  of  an  earlier  day? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  tliis  body  will  see 
fit  to  den>-  funds  for  the  piecemeal  ven- 
ture proposed  by  the  Architect.  L-  place 
of  appropriatmg  $2  million  for  develop- 
ment of  plans  which  will  most  likely  dam- 
age the  Capitol  Building  and  cmban-ass 
the  Congress.  I  urge  all  Members  of  the 
House  to  support  Congressman  Sam 
Strattons  substitute  amendment  which 
allocates  SIOO.OOO  for  sensible  planning 
to  restore  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol. 
.'Vfter  that  job  is  done,  we  should  restore 
the  building  and  comm^sion  the  Nation's 
best  arcliitects  to  produce  a  master  plan 
of  the  long-range  needs  of  Capitol  Hill. 
and  of  the  Members  of  this  distinguished 

body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  follows,  for  the  in- 
terest of  my  colleagues,  an  article  from 
the  authoritative  Congressional  Quar- 
terly of  July  7.  1967.  giving  the  liiston'  of 
this  proposed  extension,  and  outlining 
some  of  the  dubious  practices  and  proce- 
dures of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol: 
Congress  Divided  on  Capttol  Hill 

CONSTBtCTION    PlA.VS 

Haunted  by  the  presence  of  the  $100-mil- 
lion-plus  Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Congress  faces  with  deeply  divided  feelings 
the  prospect  of  two  new  Capitol  Hill  con- 
struction projects. 

Authorized  and  only  needUig  funds  to 
move  ahead  are  a  $34  million  exten- 
sion of  the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol  (the 
central  portion  lacing  the  Mall  and  the 
Washington  Monument  and  a  $75-million 
annex  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  to  be  known 
as  the  James  Madison  Memorial  Library. 

No  appropriation  for  either  project  has 
been  requested  yet  for  fiscal  1968.  but  some 
funds  may  be  sought  for  at  least  one  project 


In  a  supplemental  reqtiest  later  In  the  ses- 
sion. 

Both  undertakings  are  a  frequent  topic  of 
conversation  on  Capitol  Hill  and  have  stirred 
acrimonious  debate  in  the  House  and  Senate 

The  debate  goes  beyond  merely  a  dispute 
over  the  merits  of  two  specific  building  proj- 
ects. Instead,  some  Members  have  sharply  at- 
tacked the  basic  way  architectural  decisions 
are  reached  on  Capitol  Hill,  strongly  hinting 
at  wrongdoing  or  political  impropriety. 

On  the  other  hand,  defenders  of  the  status 
quo  claim  that  most  criticism  aimed  at  Capi- 
tol Hill  architecture  Is  Inspired  by  either  pro- 
fessional Jealousy  or  partisan  politics. 

CAPrxOL    HILL    DCVrLOPMBNT 

Before  discussing  the  West  Front  contro- 
versy and  the  new  library,  it  is  necessary  to 
look  first  at  the  larger  debate. 

The  major  indictment  of  the  current  ap- 
proach to  developing  Capitol  Hill,  voiced 
most  vigorously  by  the  American  Institute  of 
.'Architects,  is  the  lack  of  a  long-range  master 
plan  for  the  area. 

Currently  the  development  of  the  Capitol 
grounds  is  In  the  hands  of  the  Congressional 
leadership  and  under  the  day-to-day  super, 
vision   of    the    Architect    of    the    Capitol,    J. 
George  Stewart,  a  former  Representative  iR. 
Del.  1935-37 1 .  Stewart  conceives,  commissions 
and  executes  his  own  plans  for  Capitol  Hill, 
restricted  only  by  his  need   to  obtain  Con- 
gressional  approval  of   funds   for  partlcula. 
projects  or  to  bow  to  the  wishes  of  a  smal. 
core    of    influential    Members    cf    Congress. 
Neither  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission nor  the  Fine  Arts  Commission,  both 
responsible   for  reviewing   architectural   and 
development  plans  elsewhere  in  the  nation's 
capital,  has  any  jurisdiction  on  Capitol  Hill. 
As  a  result,  the  AIA,  In  an  April  report, 
was  prompted  to  say:  "We  mox-e  from  crisis 
to  crisis   under   present   procedures   for   ap- 
proval    and     constructijn     of     Capitol     Hill 
buildings  .  .  .  Congress  owes  it  to  the  people 
of    the    United    States    to    have    an    orderly 
plan    for    the    development    of    the   Capitol 
grounds   and   contiguous   areas.  Tlie   cost   of 
creating    an    excellent    plan    v«:uld    be    far 
less  than  the  amount  which   will   be  spent 
unnecessarily  without  one." 

Noting  that  advance  long-range  planning 
is  a  prerequisite  for  all  federally  aided  urban 
renewal  programs.  Rep.  James  H  Scheuer 
(D.  N.Y.) .  a  real  estate  developer  before  com- 
ing to  Congress,  has  asked:  "Why  should 
this  131  acres  known  as  Capitol  Hill  be  ex- 
cluded and  denied  the  benefits  of  compre- 
hensive master  planning  which  Congress  in 
its  wisdom  .  .  .  felt  was  an  indispensable 
condition  to  their  spending  a  dime  of  federal 
funds  to  help  any  city?" 

Senate  action 
The  Senate  May  18  passed  S.J.  Res.  74 
which  directed  the  Capitol  Architect,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission,  to  select  a  tirm  to  pre- 
pare a  "comprehensive  plan  for  the  future 
development  of  the  UJS.  Capitol  grounds  and 
the  contiguous  and  Influencing  areas."  The 
bill  was  introduced  by  Sen  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph (D.  W.  Va. ). 

In  reporting  the  biU  May  16  (S.  Rept.  2361 . 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  criti- 
cized the  piecemeal"  approach  to  Capitol 
HiU  development.  Said  the  Committee:  The 
environs  of  the  Capitol  have  a  unique  im- 
portance and  their  future  development  is 
a  matter  of  concern  of  the  entire  nation." 
Planning  for  the  future  is  dictated  by  es- 
thetic, functional  and  economic  concerns. 
the  Committee  said. 

A  spokesman  tor  the  Capitol  Architect, 
Philip  I.  Roof,  executive  assistant  to  Stew- 
art, acknowledged  there  was  no  master  plan 
for  the  area  and  said  Stewart  firmly  believed 
long-range  planning  was  both  desirable  and 
necessary  However.  Stewart  opposed  S.J. 
Res.  74.  Roof  said,  because  of  Its  provisions 
altering  the  method  by  which  architects  are 
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chosen.  The  bill  provided  that  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  Pine  Arts 
Commission  and  architectural  profession 
participate  fully  in  the  selection  process. 

Selection  of  architects 

Stewart's  objection  to  the  Randolph  bill 
points  up  another  general  issue  that  has 
pmerged  from  the  planning-architecture 
debate. 

Prominent  among  those  attacking  the 
status  quo  is  Scheuer,  who  last  year  and 
again  in  the  90th  Congress  proposed  the 
creation  of  a  Commission  on  Architecture 
and  Planning  with  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
Capitol  Hill  to  promote  first-class  design  in 
all  Hill  projects.  This  would  be  done.  Scheuer 
says,  by  basing  selection  on  competitive  de- 
sign rather  than  political  influence  He  con- 
tended in  an  interview  with  CQ  that  "an 
unbreakable  monopoly"  had  done  all  of  the 
work  on  the  Hill  in  the  last  dozen  years,  and 
the  product  of  the  monopoly  "is  uniformly 
dismal,  a  program  of  planned  ugliness  " 

Roof,  again  speaking  for  Stewart,  hotly 
denies  the  existence  of  an  architectural  mo- 
nopoly. He  told  CQ  the  selection  process  on 
all  Capitol  Hill  projects  is  rigorous  and  scru- 
pulously fair.  He  points  out  that  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building  (conceived  and  de- 
signed before, Stewart  took  office),  the  East 
Front  eitensl9o .  and  the  Rayburn  Building 
were  designed  by  different  architects. 

The  AIA  strongly  supp>orts  the  Scheuer 
proposal,  saying  "The  Capitol  grounds  should 
no  longer  be  excluded  from  the  accepted 
process  of  examination  and  review.  Indeed, 
Capitol  Hill  is  so  important  as  to  merit  its 
own  review  body." 

WEST    FRONT    EXTENSION 

In  1955.  under  PL  84-242.  a  five-member 
Commission  on  the  Extension  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol  was  established,  consisting  of  the 
House  Speaker,  the  Vice  President,  the  House 
and  Senate  Minority  Leaders  and  the  Capitol 
Architect.  Headed  by  the  late  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn  (  D  Texas  1913-61 ) .  the  Commission 
approved  the  East  Front  extension  in  1957 
and  had  plans  drawn  up  for  the  West  Front 
expansion  as  well. 

In  a  surprise  announcement  on  June  17, 
1966,  the  Commission — then  made  up  of 
Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  (D  Mass.),  Vice 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Sen.  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen  (R  111),  Rep.  Gerald  R. 
Ford  (R  Mich.),  and  Stewart — approved  a 
$34-mlllion  plan  to  extend  the  West  Front, 
adding  4.5  acres  of  new  space  including  two 
auditoriums,  two  cafeterias,  four  dining 
rooms  and  115  offices  as  well  as  a  tourist 
center.  The  center  section  of  the  Capitol 
would  be  extended  westward  toward  the  Mall 
44  feet,  the  two  original  wings  88  feet  and 
the  corridors  connecting  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate wings  56  feet.  The  changes  would  bury 
the  last  vestiges  of  that  portion  of  the  Capitol 
designed  by  William  Thornton  in  the  1790s 
and  Charles  Bulfinch  in  the  1820s  and  would 
replace  the  steps  and  terrace  designed  by 
Frederick  Law  Olmstead  in  the  19th  Century, 

The  Commission  said  its  decision  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  extension  was  based  on  a 
recommendation  made  in  1964  by  the  Brook- 
line.  Mass.,  engineering  firms  of  Thompson 
and  Lichtner  Co.  Inc..  which  said  the  original 
west  wall  was  so  gravely  deteriorated  the  best 
solution  would  be  to  rebuild  the  West  Front 
completely.  "An  extended  building  is  recom- 
mended as  the  least  hazardous  and  as  caus- 
ing the  least  interference  with  the  occupancy 
of  the  present  structure."  the  firm  told  the 
Commission.  Restoration  of  the  existing  West 
Front  was  specifically  not  recommended.  In 
October  1965  the  Commission  had  obtained 
$300,000  for  architectural  plans  for  the  West 
Front  extension  and  engaged  the  firm  of  De- 
witt.  Poor  and  Shelton  for  the  work. 

In  its  June  17  announcement,  the  Com- 
mission said  the  architects  had  presented 
three    proposed   extension   plans.    After    re- 
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viewing  each,  the  Commission  decided  on  the 
$34-milllon  scheme,  the  most  expensive  of 
the  three. 

A  storm  of  Congressional  protest  erupted 
when  the  details  of  the  extension  and 
Stewart's  intention  to  seek  $34  million  in  a 
supplemental  request  were  made  public. 

The  objections  were  based  on  economic, 
historical  and  architectural  grounds.  Strenu- 
ous opposition  developed  in  the  Senate  where 
30  Members,  led  by  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney  (D 
Okla.)  and  William  Proxmlre  (D  Wis),  spon- 
sored bills  to  block  the  extension.  It  was  the 
Senate  which  had  fought  vainly  eight  years 
earlier  to  scuttle  the  East  Front  plan  A  small 
but  vocal  House  protest  was  organized  by 
Samuel  S.  Stratton  (D  N.Y.).  Stewart  was 
criticized  alnujst  daily  In  both  House  and 
Senate. 

Stewart  never  made  good  his  intention  to 
seek  the  $34  million  in  1966,  apparently  be- 
cause of  the  clearly  hostile  reception  the 
extension  proposal  had  met. 

,  PROS    AND    CONS 

But  the  debate  continues  In  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 

Opposing  extension 

Opposing  the  extension  and  favoring  in- 
stead restoration  of  the  west  wall,  the  AIA 
said  in  a  special  April  report.  "The  West 
Front  of  the  Capitol  can  be  restored  and  its 
structural  weaknesses  corrected  "  While  res- 
toration would  be  costly  and  "would  entail 
some  inconvenience,"  the  AIA  said  It  "is  un- 
likely that  tho  cost  of  the  restoration  would 
approach  the  total  cost  of  extension."  The 
AIA,  stressing  the  historical  importance  of 
the  present  West  Front,  also  called  for  a 
"permanent  policy  prohibiting  any  further 
major  alteration  to  the  Capitol." 

In  the  absence  of  the  master  plan  for 
Capitol  Hill,  the  AIA  also  argued  it  was  un- 
wise to  draw  up  plans  for  new  office  space 
in  the  Capitol  which  might  be  totally  in- 
adequate in  terms  of  actual  need. 

Stratton  contended  that  Stewart  had  con- 
sciously allowed  the  West  Front  to  deteriorate 
as  part  of  a  campaign  to  drum  up  support  for 
its  extension.  Stewart  has  blamed  Congress 
for  failing  to  provide  sufficient  maintenance 
funds.  Stratton  also  said  more  study  should 
be  given  to  alternatives  before  proceeding 
with  the  extension. 

Favoring  extension 
Arguing  for  the  extension  project.  Speaker 
McCormack,  June  1.  said:  "It  will  improve 
the  esthetic  quality  of  the  west  side,  while  at 
the  same  time  preserving  its  essential  char- 
acteristics." Furthermore,  it  will  provide 
critically  needed  new  office  space,  he  said. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  contended,  restor- 
ation could  cost  anywhere  from  $10  to  $50 
million  and  would  require  that  the  entire 
west  central  section  of  the  Capitol  be  vacated 
for  5  to  10  years. 

Discussing  the  AIA-backed  restoration  plan. 
Stewart's  office  told  the  House  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Subcommittee  this 
spring:  "What  a  shame  it  would  be  to  butcher 
this  old  building  in  the  manner  they  propose. 
Their  program,  if  it  can  be  called  that,  .  .  . 
is  an  open  invitation  to  endless  expense,  .  .  . 
continued  admittedly  poor  structural  con- 
ditions, ,  ,  ,  a  scabby  appearance  .  .  .  and 
stifling  any  further  space  growth  for  Con- 
gressional operations  in  the  Capitol.'" 
Outlook 

All  that  stands  between  the  extension  plan 
and  its  completion  is  the  lack  of  money. 
In  the  light  ot  current  economic  conditions 
it  is  unlikely  the  extension  will  come  to 
fruition  in  the  next  few  years,  but  as  was  the 
case  in  1958  when  the  East  Front  extension 
was  approved,  with  the  Congressional  leader- 
ship solidly  behind  the  plan,  odds  for  its 
eventual  success  are  good.  Even  the  belea- 
guered Architect's  office  says  the  current  con- 
troversy Is  miltl  compared  to  the  East  FYont 
fight  in  1958. 
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MADISON    LIBRARY 

The  construction  of  the  Madison  Library 
was  authorized  in  1965  by  PL  89-260.  Also 
authorized  was  a  $75-mllllon  appropriation 
for  the  library,  which  would  be  built  on  land 
bounded  by  Independence  Avenue.  C  Street 
and  First  and  Second  Streets  SE.  Supervis- 
ing the  building  of  the  library  are  the  Capi- 
tol Architect,  the  House  and  Senate  Office 
Building  Commissions  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library.  Congress  further,  in 
an  effort  to  involve  the  architectural  profes- 
sion in  the  planning  of  the  building,  directed 
these  committees  to  consult  with  advisory 
architects  picked  bv  the  AIA  (1965  Almanac 
p.  633). 

Although  the  AIA  named  a  five-member 
committee  of  consultants,  the  architects  for 
the  project  were  selected  without  the  partici- 
pation of  the  AIA  panel  Chosen  was  Dewitt, 
Poor  and  Shelton,  the  same  firm  which  de- 
signed the  East  and  West  Front  extensions. 

The  AIA  group  later  did  meet  from  time 
to  time  with  Dewitt,  Poor  and  Shelton  dur- 
ing the  planning  stages  but  evidently  had 
Utile  impact  on  the  final  design. 

In  a  report  made  public  June  1,  the  AIA 
committee  said  the  library  design  would  re- 
sult in  a  biUldlng  that  would  be  "inhuman 
and  overpowering."  The  "present  design 
would  produce  an  environment  which  would 
be  esthetically  and  psychologically  unsatis- 
factory as  a  place  to  work,"  said  the  AIA. 
Essentially,  the  AIA  said  the  building  as  de- 
signed was  too  large  for  the  site. 

The  report  immediately  touched  off  new 
Congressional  debate,  with  some  Members 
suggesting  another  Rayburn  Building  was  in 
the  making. 

A  spokesman  for  Dewitt,  Poor  and  Shelton 
said  the  requirement  of  1.7  million  square 
feet  of  floor  space  dictated  a  large  building, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  had  to  conform  to 
the  limitations  placed  on  It  by  the  site.  He 
dismissed  the  AIA  criticism  as  that  of  a 
handful  of  "fledgling"  architects.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  the  AIA-approved  design 
for  its  own  new  Washington  headquarters 
had  been  overwhelmingly  rejected  June  21 
by  the  Fine  Arts  Commission, 

The  final  Madison  Library  design  has  not 
yet  been  reviewed  by  all  of  the  Congressional 
committees,  according  to  Roof.  However,  it 
is  unlikely  the  AIA  critique  will  alter  the 
final  design  in  any  significant  way. 

Outlook 

Again  armed  with  the  necessary  authoriza- 
tion and  only  lacking  the  funds,  the  Madison 
library  seems  likely  to  materialize  in  the  next 
few  years.  It  may  even  be  that  some  addi- 
tional architectural  and  engineering  funds 
will  be  sought  later  in  this  session  to  move 
the  project  further  along. 


HOUSTON.       TRANQUILLITY       BASE 
HERE— THE  EAGLE  HAS  LANDED 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  16,  1969 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  "there  are 
some  events  that  are  beyond  the  ixiwer 
of  worcis  to  describe,  and  landing  on  the 
moon  by  earthlings  who  return  to  earth 
to  tell  us  about  it  falls  into  this  cate- 
gory." Marvin  Hurley,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Houston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  recently  expressed  the  pride 
and  the  spirit  that  most  Houstonians 
feel  toward  this  historic  event  in  a 
speech  that  contained  these  words.  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record  Mr. 
Hurley's  remarks  so  that  we  might  all 
share  them: 
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"Houston,  Tranqutluty  Base  Here 
Eagle  Has  Landed'"* 
(By  Marvin  Hurley) 

Now  that  the  Apollo  11  Astronauts  have 
landed  on  the  Moon  and  returned  safely  to 
Earth,  a  national  commitment  to  greatness, 
made  early  in  the  decade,  has  been  met. 

This,  then,  is  a  time  of  achievement.  It  is  a 
time  when  people  of  good  will  around  the 
world  applaud  the  pioneers  of  space.  And. 
the  people  of  Houston,  especially,  are  deeply 
committed  to  the  conquest  of  space. 

We  have  profound  admiration  for  the  en- 
tire spvace  team — the  administrators,  the  en- 
gineers and  the  technicians  as  well  as  the 
Astronauts  and  their  families. 

We  have  worked  with  them  and  played  with 
them.  We  have  studied  with  them  and  wor- 
shipped with  them.  We  have  shared  the  crisis 
of  tragedy  and  the  triumph  of  achievement 
with  tliem. 

We  have  found  them  deeply  dedicated, 
highly  capable,  and  intensely  himian. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  exploration  of  space  ex- 
isted for  most  of  us  only  in  the  realm  of 
science  fiction.  But  increasingly,  diu-lng  the 
decade,  we  have  experienced  the  exciting  pos- 
sibilities along  that  fantastic  frontier  iliat 
floats  above  us. 

To  the  genuine  revolutions  in  human 
achievement  that  are  honored  in  history's 
hall  of  fame,  we  can  already  add  with  assur- 
ance the  exploration  of  space. 

Every  age  has  its  world  ot  tomorrow,  and 
ours  in  found  in  the  ocean  of  space.  Today's 
Marco  Polos  and  Christopher  Columbuses  and 
Charles  Lindberghs  ride  millions  of  pounds  of 
thrust  beyond  the  Earth's  influence  to  the 
unfriendly   terrain   of   the  Moon. 

Not  all,  of  course,  have  recognized  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  new  adventure.  The  same 
type  of  people  who  questioned  Galileo.  Co- 


'Astronaut  Neil   Armstrong    (Landing  on 
the  Moon,  7-20-69). 


lumbus,  surgery,  the  steam  engine,  railroads 
and  the  airplane  are  now  questioning  space 
exploration — simply  because  their  minds  do 
not  comprehend  Its  portent 

The  engineering  basis  at  heavler-than-alr 
flights  was  laid  in  the  early  19th  century,  but 
in  1896,  Lord  Kelvin,  great  British  research 
physicist,  said,  "I  have  not  the  smallest  mole- 
cule of  faith  in  aerial  navigation  other  than 
ballooning." 

After  the  Wright  brothers  had  been  making 
successful  airplane  flights  for  five  years,  the 
British  Secretary  of  War  said.  "We  do  not 
consider  the  airplane  will  be  of  any  possible 
use  for  war  pvirposes." 

We  should  remember  that  history  has 
dealt  harshly  with  the  doubters  of  human 
progress,  whether  it  be  in  surgery,  wireless 
communication,  aviation  or  other  fields  of 
achievement. 

The  full  impact  of  the  space  program  will 
unfold  over  a  period  of  time.  Now  tbat  man 
has  slipped  the  leash  oxa  his  earthly  environ- 
ment, the  future  holds  promise  lor  com- 
pletely new  frontiers  for  pioneering. 

The  search  for  knowledge  and  the  develop- 
ment of  complex  skills  which  the  space  pro- 
grams has  motivated  cannot  be  adjourned. 
This  interdisciplinary  exploration  is  revealing 
secrets  at  the  heart  of  the  universe  as  well  as 
out  in  the  skies.  The  new  knowledge  can  be 
applied  to  some  of  the  age-old  needs  of  man 
as  well  as  to  some  of  his  more  recent  dilem- 
mas, as  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  mankind 
are  being  led  into  new  channels  of  great 
wisdom. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  think  of  so  signal 
a  victory  in  space  and  not  reflect  upon  our 
outlook  on  the  more  mundane  challenges 
here  on  Earth. 

Our  urban  crisis  as  well  as  other  pressing 
domestic  issues,  our  international  tensions, 
will  be  solved  only  as  men's  thinking  Is 
opened  to  a  more  perceptive  recognition  of 
these  problems  and  to  the  possibilities  of 
settling  them.  No  man,  no  nation,  no  race, 
can    fall    to    think    of   such    problems    more 


deeply  and  with  greater  coofldence  and  un- 
derstanding as  a  result  of  men  having  visited 
the  lunar  surface. 

To  find  solutions  to  our  complex  and  Inter- 
related problems  of  today  and  tomorrow,  we 
can  draw  Increasingly  upon  data  processing 
and  the  systems  approach  of  the  type  that 
management  technical  groups  have  developed 
in  our  space  program. 

There  are  some  events  that  are  beyond  the 
power  of  words  to  describe,  and  landing  on 
the  Moon  by  earthlings  who  return  to  Earth 
to  tell  us  about  it  falls  into  this  category. 
When  this  is  linked  to  the  miracles  of  tele- 
vision and  all  the  o^ther  sciences  and  technol- 
ogies involved,  we  stand  in  awe  at  mankind's 
application  of  his  intelligence 

In  the  long  run  it  may  well  be  that  the 
chief  contributions  of  space  pioneering  and 
exploration  will  not  be  the  fields  of  science 
and  technology  at  all  but  rather  In  the  fields 
of  human  relations  and  of  the  spirit  It  may 
well  be  that  we  are  developing  channels  of 
understanding  and  unification  far  deeper 
and  more  Important  than  politics  or  diplo- 
macy. 

Tills  was  expressed  by  -Archibald  MacLelsh 
In  his  comments  on  the  Apollo  8  success, 
when  he  said,  "To  see  the  Earth  as  It  truly 
Is.  small  and  blue  and  beautiful  In  that  si- 
lence where  it  floats.  Is  to  see  ourselves  as 
riders  on  the  Earth  together,  brothers  on  that 
bright  loveliness  in  the  eternal  cold — broth- 
ers who  know  now  they  are  truly  brothers. '" 

Time  after  time  during  the  Mercury, 
Gemini  and  Apollo  flights,  and  more  particu- 
larly during  the  more  recent  flights  as  the 
Astronauts  have  looked  across  the  lunar  dis- 
tance toward  the  agate  Earth,  our  thoughts 
have  turned  to  God.  and  each  of  us  has  found 
new  spiritual  meanings  in  ovir  own  lives 

Now  that  dauntless  Astronauts  have 
strolled  the  Moon's  desolation,  and.  as  man's 
ancient  dream  of  direct  contact  with  this  ce- 
lestial body  is  transformed  into  reality, 
liuman  life,  inescapmbly,  will  take  on  new 
dimensions. 


SElSi ATE— Wednesday,  September  17,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  Infimte  and  Eternal  Spirit, 
whose  ijresence  fills  the  imiverse,  we  open 
our  liearts  to  Thy  spirit.  Make  us  aware 
of  Thee  in  all  we  do  this  day.  When  we  are 
right  confirm  us.  When  we  are  wrong  cor- 
rect us.  When  we  are  uncertain  guide  us. 

We  pray  especially  for  the  youth  of 
this  land,  in  schools  and  colleges,  on  mis- 
sions of  mercy,  and  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
that  they  may  be  guarded  in  moments  of 
temptation,  and  strengthened  in  times  of 
peril,  and  in  every  way  grow  in  the  image 
of  the  Divine  Master.  Be  near  the  un- 
loved, unfed,  and  unrewarded,  and  let 
justice  and  grace  flow  from  compassion- 
ate hearts  to  assuage  their  hurt  and  pro- 
vide for  their  needs. 

Guide  all  who  confer  for  the  peace  of 
the  world.  Give  Thy  higher  wisdom  to  the 
President  and  all  our  leaders  that  they 
may  know  and  do  Thy  will. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 


day,  September   16,   1969,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  liis  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

'For  nominations   this  day   received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 


the  consent  of  my  colleagues.  I  would  like 
to  yield  briefly  at  this  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  Allott  1 . 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott  i 
13  recognized. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  A  MEM- 
BER OF  THE  BRITISH  HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
happy  today  to  introduce  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  a  very  distingiushed 
Member  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, a  former  Minister  of  the  British 
Government,  who  is  paying  us  a  brief 
visit  today.  He  is  the  Right  Honorable 
Geoffrey  Rippon. 

I  would  like  to  liave  liim  stand  and 
have  the  Senate  greet  liim  and  perhaps 
say  hello  to  liira. 

1  Applause.  Senators  rising.) 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempwre.  The 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar will  be  stated. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 


NATIONAL  MEDIATION  BOARD 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
George  S.  Ives,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  BOARD 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Neil  P.  SpeiTS,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of- the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


AMBASSADORS 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  of  ambassadors. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  of  am- 
bassadors will  be  considered  en  bloc  and 
are  hereby  confirmed. 


U.S.   ARMS  CONTROL  AND 
DISARMAMENT   AGENCY 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Robert  H.  B.  Wade,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be 
notified. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 


SENATOR  MANSFIELD  INTER- 
VIEWED ON  "ISSUES  AND  AN- 
SWERS" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  transcript 
of  a  television  program  on  which  I 
appeared  last  Sunday,  "Issue  and 
Answers." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Issues  ano  Answers,  September  14,  1969 

Guest:  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  (D., 
Mont.),  Senate  Majority  Leader. 

Interviewed  by:  Bob  Clark,  ABC  News 
Washington 'Correspondent;  John  Scali,  ABC 
News  Diplomatic  Correspondent. 

Mr.  Scali.  Senator,  welcome  to  "Issues  and 
A:iswers." 

Do  you  share  the  feeling  of  some  critics 
that  the  Nixon  Administration  In  this  past 
week  has  botched  up,  either  through  inde- 
cision or  confusion,  an  opporttinlty  to  take 
a  new  Initiative  toward  ending  the  war  in 
Vietnam? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No  one  can  tell  until 
the  President  gives  us  an  explanation  of  the 
zlgs  and  zags  which  have  occurred  over  the 
past  several  days.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  am  curious  and  confused.  I  thought  there 
was  an  opportunity  to  do  something  to  speed 
withdrawals  of  American  troops,  but  I  am 
sure  the  President  has  his  reasons  and  1 
would  anticipate  that  he  would  explain  them 
to  the  American  people  shortly. 

Mr.  Scali.  Do  you  feel  the  "on  again— ofl 
again"  halt  In  the  B-52  bombings  perhaps  re- 
flects conflicting  advice  the  President  Is  re- 
ceiving from  his  top  advisors? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  Is  a  widespread  impres- 
sion that  Mr.  Nixon  is  going  to  announce 
within  the  next  few  days  a  new  troop  with- 
drawal. Would  you  like  to  see  any  such  with- 
drawal announcement  coupled  with  a  new 
cease  fire  offer,  or  an  offer  to  halt  B-52 
bombings? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  I  think  that  oppor- 
tunity has  been  passed  by  and  to  make  such 
an  offer  of  that  nature  at  this  time  would  be, 
I  tliink,  counter  productive. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  very  substantial  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  and  on  a  time 
basis.  I  think  that  we  have  got  to  get  out  ot 
Vietnam  over  a  period  of  time  and  to  use 
Secretary  Laird's  phrase,  the  war  should  be 
more  and  more  Vletnamized  but  we  should 
lav  down  the  procedure  and  the  policy  which 
we  intend  to  follow  so  that  President  Thieu 
will  know  what  we  are  going  to  do  and  be 
prepared  if  he  wants  to  survive,  to  act 
accordingly. 

Mr.  Clark.  Some  Republican  leaders  of 
Congress  are  talking  op>enly  about  a  with- 
drawal of  something  In  the  neighborhood  of 
35.000  to  45,000  troops.  Would  that  meet  your 
deiinition  of  "very  substantial?" 

Senator  Mansfield.  It  would  be  better  than 
no  withdrawal.  I  would  like  to  see  a  more 
substantial  withdrawal. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  so- 
called  timetable  for  withdrawal,  the  phased 
withdrawal  where  we  would  announce  that 
we  will  go  aliead  and  withdraw  up  to  200.000 
troops  or  something   in  tliat  neighborhood? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes.  Not  necessarily 
officially,  but  I  think  President  Thieu  ought 
to  be  informed  so  that  he  can  act,  as  I  have 
said,  accordingly. 

Mr.  Sc.ALi.  Senator  Mansfield,  you  have  been 
very  sympathetic  toward  Mr.  Nixon's  ap- 
proach on  Vietnam.  Is  your  patience  begin- 
r.ing  to  wear  a  little  thin  now?  Is  there  any- 


thing else,  for  example,  that  you  believe  Mr. 
Nixon  should  do  in  addition  to  what  you  have 
already  mentioned  here? 

Senator  Manbfield.  Well,  my  patience  be- 
gan to  wear  thin  with  the  start  of  this  tragic, 
useless,  barbaric  war,  some  years  ago.  I  have 
never  been  in  favor  of  it.  I  think  that  it  is 
In  an  area  where  we  have  no  vital  Interests. 
It  is  not  tied  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

I  would  like  to  see  in  South  Vietnam  a 
coalition  government:  the  neutralists,  the 
Viet  Cong  and  all  the  rest  of  the  people  In 
that  area  get  together  so  that  they  could 
decide  among  themselves  on  the  basis  of  self- 
determination,  and  we  have  advocated  that 
for  years,  what  kind  of  a  government  they 
want  there.  If  that  could  be  done,  then  I 
think  it  might  be  more  possible  for  us  to  get 
together  with  Hanoi. 

Mr.  Scali.  Well,  Senator,  one  of  the  big 
barriers  to  a  coalition  government  is  ob- 
viously the  attitude  of  the  leaders  In  Saigon. 
Today,  for  example.  Vice  President  Ky  says 
in  an  interview  with  the  New  York  Times 
that  if  there  Is  a  new  government  formed 
in  Saigon  which  seeks  to  bring  about  a  coa- 
lition with  the  Communists,  there  would 
be  a  coup  in  ten  days  by  members  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army. 

Now.  what  do  you  think  of  that  attitude? 
Senator  Mansfield.  Tliat  is  Marshall  Ky's 
judgment:  one  man's  Judgment.  I  think  that 
we  ought  to  have  a  coalition  government 
there  regardless  of  what  Vice  President  Ky 
thinks  or  what  he  says. 

Mr.  Scali.  Well,  how  do  you  Impose  a  coa- 
lition government? 

Senator  Mamsfteld.  I  didn't  say  "impose." 
There  ought  to  be  elections  there  within 
a  reasonable  length  of  time,  as  President 
Thieu  advocated  some  months  ago.  I  thought 
then  that  he  was  advocating  a  free  elec- 
tion among  all  people  of  South  Vietnam  in 
a  period  of  three  to  six  months  and  a  few 
days  later  he  said  it  wouldn't  be  until  two 
years  after  the  end  of  hostilities.  Viell.  that 
is  no  answer  and  if  President  Thieu  and 
Vice  President  Ky  are  going  to  be  the  tail 
which  wags  us.  then  I  think  it  is  time  for 
us  to  take  a  look  at  our  relations  with  them. 
Mr.  Clark.  Well,  do  you  think  President 
Thieu  and  Vice  President  Ky  should  both 
step  down  if  that  appears  to  be  the  only 
way  to  achieve  a  coalition  government. 

Senator  Mansfield.  If  that  was  the  only 
way  In  which  a  coalition  government  could 
be  arrived  at  and  peace  brought  to  Vietnam 
and  the  eventual  withdrawal  and  the  solu- 
tion to  the  difficulties  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves there,  that  ought  to  be  given  every 
coiisideratlon. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  the  tall  is  wag- 
ging  

Senator  Mansfield.  Not  to  say  that  it  will. 
Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  the  tail  is  wag- 
ging the  dog;  that  the  Nixon  Administration 
is  being  influenced  too  much  by  the  Thieu 
Government? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  would  say  that  pres- 
sure has  been  applied  by  the  Saigon  Govern- 
meiit  on  us  which  places  tis  in  a  very  em- 
barrassing position  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Scali.  Well,  do  you  think  that  Mr. 
Nixon  is  being  influenced  unduly  by  the 
views  of  President  Thieu  and  Vice  President 
Ky? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  I  wouldn't  say  so. 
I  think  that  President  Nixon  is  very  desirous 
of  bringing  this  war  to  a  close.  He  is  walking 
a  tightrope  trying  to  solve  a  situation  which 
he  inherited.  He  Is  trying  to  do  what  he 
thinks  is  right  and  in  a  way  which  will  bring 
about  a  responsible  solution.  So  far  his  ef- 
forts have  b'-en  thwarted  because  the  check- 
ers haven't  fallen  in  line  as  anticipated. 

Mr.  Scali  Vice  President  Ky  goes  on  to  say 
in  this  same  New  York  Times  interview  that 
"Presiaent  Thieu  cannot  afford  any  more 
concessions  with  the  Communists.  It  is  a 
matter  of  his  survival." 
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Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  we  cant  afford 
any  more  casualties  or  costs  either.  I  think 
we  ought  to  look  after  our  own  interests  for 
a  change  and  give  them  primary  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Clark.  Senator.  If  we  can  move  on  to  a 
thought  for  a  moment  about  South  Korea,  do 
you  have  any  views  about  the  constitutional 
amendment  that  the  supporters  of  President 
Park  of  South  Korea  pushed  through  yester- 
day that  would  permit  him  to  run  for  a  third 
term? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh,  that  is  a  Korean 
internal  question  I  would  have  no  comment 
on  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  wouldn't  be  disturbed 
abovit  the  charges  that  this  is  going  to  extend 
what  his  opponents  regard  as  a  dictatorship? 
Senator  Mansfield.  If  it  has  been  a  dicta- 
torship so  far.  it  has  evidently  been  a  willing 
one  because  President  Park  has  had  the  votes 
to  serve  two  terms.  Now  he  wants  to  serve  a 
third  term,  but  that  is  something  for  the 
Koreans  to  decide  and  not  for  me  to  comment 
on. 

Mr.  Scali.  Senator,  to  get  some  of  the  do- 
mestic questions  out  of  the  way  here,  you 
made  a  promise  to  Senate  liberals  that  there 
would  be  speedy  action  this  year  on  a  mean- 
ingful tax  reform  bill 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  did  not  make  a  prom- 
ise to  the  Senate  liberals.  I  made  a  promise 
to  the  Senate  that  there  would  be  a  tax  re- 
form bill  reported  out  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee by  October  31.  That  promise  was  made 
in  the  open.  I  expect  that  promise  to  be  kept. 
Mr.  Scali.  Well,  I  was  going  to  ask  whether 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  critics  are  say- 
ing that  you  will  be  unable  to  keep  that 
promise,  whether  we  could  expect  a  tax  re- 
form bill  this  year? 

Senator  Mansfield.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, we  will  have  a  tax  reform  bill  this 
year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well.  Senator,  as  you  know 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  town  and 
among  some  of  the  lobbyists  who  are  work- 
ing on  variovis  parts  of  that  tax  bill  that 
there  is  not  going  to  be  a  tax  reform  bill 
until  spring.  Can  you  really  promise  action 
by  the  end  of  this  year? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No.  I  can't  promise 
definitive  action.  I  can  oniy  give  you  my 
point  of  view  and  reiterate  the  promise  made 
to  the  Senate  when  this  matter  was  referred 
to  the  Finance  Committee.  I  would  point  out 
that  I  think  that  Senator  Russell  Long,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  who 
was  in  on  the  meetings  with  the  Policy 
Committee  and  with  whom  I  had  a  dialogue 
on  the  Floor,  is  a  man  of  his  word  and  I 
would  expect  Senator  Long  to  keep  his  word. 
That  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Scali.  Do  you  feel  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration is  backtracking  on  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  tax  reform  by  suggesting  that  the 
House-passed  bill  be  amended  to  reduce  tax 
relief  for  middle  income  groups  and  give 
some  of  this  to  corporations  instead? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No.  I  do  not.  They  are 
presenting  their  views  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. It  will  not  be  up  to  the  Administra- 
tion but  the  Finance  Committee  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  decide  what  sort  of  a  tax  bill  will 
be  considered  in  our  body  and  the  Admin- 
istration has  the  right  to  present  its  views 
whether  we  agree  with  them  or  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well.  Senator,  on  this  question 
of  timing,  do  you  feel  that  your  pledge  was 
a  promise  to  push  for  enactment  of  a  tax 
reform  bill  by  the  end  of  this  year? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No.  To  get  a  tax  bill 
cut  of  committee  and  on  the  calendar  by 
October  31.  I  cannot  foresee  what  the  Sen- 
ate will  do.  It  will  carry  on  extended  debate. 
There  may  be  filibusters.  There  wU  be  spe- 
cial interests  which  various  people  will  be 
interested  in — myself  included — but  the 
promise  was  to  get  it  out  by  October  31. 
Hopefvilly  I  would  like  to  finish  it  before  the 
end  of  the  vear.  but  whether  or  not  we  can 
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depends  on  a  number  of  factors.  We  have,  I 
believe.  13  Appropriation  Bills  to  consider. 

Mr.  Scali.  Senator  Mansfield,  inflation 
continties  to  be  quite  a  national  problem. 
Thlfe  week  the  automobile  companies  Jacked 
up  prices  on  new  models,  even  as  William 
McChesney  Martin,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  was  predicting  that 
inflationary  pressures  were  abating.  (A),  are 
you  unhappy  that  the  Administration  made 
iio  outcry  against  the  increased  prices  in 
avitomoblles.  and  do  yoti  think  that  the  Ad- 
ministration generally  should  be  blamed  lor 
letting  inflation  go  as  long  as  it  has? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  would  have  preferred 
that  they  had  raised  their  voices  at  the  time 
the  GM  auto  raises  were  announced,  but 
then  I  would  point  out  while  we  are  singling 
out  the  auto  industry  on  this  particular 
occasion,  that  a  good  many  other  industries 
have  likewise  raised  their  prices  and  noth- 
ing was  said. 

The  previous  Administration  did  raise  its 
voice.  Sometimes  it  was  successful;  some- 
times not. 

President  Nixon  is  operating  on  a  low  key 
basis.  He  is  hopeful  that  the  economy  will 
even  Itself  out.  I  have  been  encouraged  by 
what  William  Martin  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  said  because  I  have  great  con- 
fidence in  his  Judgment  and  usually  he  is  a 
pessimist  Maybe  they  know  what  they  are 
doing,  'out  I  certainly  hope  that  we  will 
watch  this  inflationary  spiral  nhich  hits  into 
the  pocketbooks  of  every  American,  and  take 
whatever  .steps  are  necessary  to  curb  it. 

Mr.  Scali.  Among  these  necessary  steps 
would  you  include  the  possibility  of  wage- 
price  controls? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  would  indeed,  and  I 
have  been  advocating  them  for  the  past  three 
vears.  and  across  the  board.  And  also  profits 
would  be  Included  in  that  category. 

Mr.  Clark.  Senator,  you  had  a  very  close 
personal  relationship  with  the  late  Senator 
Everett  Dlrksen,  and  a  relationship  that  was 
very  important  in  marshaling  bipartisan 
support  behind  programs  in  Congress. 

What  is  Senator  Dlrksen  s  death  going  to 
mean  in  terms  of  getting  programs  through 
Congress  and  getting  remaining  parts  of  the 
Nixon  program  through  Congress? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  my  relationship 
with  Everett  Dlrksen  was  a  dream  relation- 
ship. He  was  a  man  of  his  word  I  always 
Informed  him  what  I  was  going  to  do  and  he 
kept  me  informed  of  his  moves. 

I  anticipate  that  whoever  succeeds  him 
will  carry  on  in  the  Dlrksen  tradition.  At 
least  I  hope  he  will,  and  I  assume  he  will. 
And  as  far  as  the  program  is  concerned,  I 
think  we  have  been  doing  fairly  well  so  far 
because  a  Congress  should  not  be  Judged  on 
quantity  but  rather  on  quality  and  I  think  we 
have  made  some  sizable  advances  in  this 
short  session. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion at  this  point  to  a  comment  made  today 
on  another  panel  program  by  Senator  Scott, 
who  is  one  of  the  three  candidates  seeking  to 
succeed  Senator  Dlrksen  as  Minority  Leader, 
and  he  said  the  Democratic  Congress  is  foot- 
dragging  at  this  stage  and  he  also  said  "I  am 
most  dissatisfied  with  the  failure  of  the 
Democratic  Congress  to  achieve  anything  of 
importance." 

Senator  Mansfield  Well.  I  would  imagine 
it  If  I  were  in  Hugh  Scott's  shoes  I  would 
probably  say  the  same  thing,  but  I  would 
suggest  to  my  good  friend  Senator  Scott,  that 
he  look  at  the  calendar.  It  is  pretty  well  clear 
and  he  recognizes  the  fact  that  it  isn't  quan- 
tity but  quality  which  counts,  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic controlled  Congresses  over  the  past 
five  years  did  pass  a  tremendous  amount  of 
legislation  and  that  it  is  time  to  shake  it 
down,  make  it  more  effective,  see  that  there 
is  less  money  spent  for  administration  and 
more  money  spent  as  the  Congress  Intended, 
and  to  just  look  at  the  record,  as  Al  Smith 
would  say.  and  I  think  he  would  come  to  a 
different  conclusion. 
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Mr.  Scali  Senator  Mansfield,  you  know  the 
other  two  contestants  for  the  post  of  Repub- 
lican leader  are  Senator  Hruska  and  Senator 
Baker.  Does  it  make  any  difference  to  you 
who  wins  out? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh.  no  They  are  all 
good  men  and  just  as  Bob  asked  me  about 
the  situation  in  Korea  and  I  replied  that  was 
a  Korean  problem,  this  is  a  Republican  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Scali.  Well,  if  either  Senator  Baker  or 
Senator  Hruska  wins  out.  it  will  be  regarded 
as  victory  for  the  Republican  conservatives 
over  the  liberals.  You  have  worked  very 
closely  with  the  moderates  and  the  liberals 
in  your  time  In  office  here. 

Senator  Mansfield.  And  the  conserva- 
tives. 

Mr.  Scali.  Won't  this,  howevw.  strengthen 
the  conservative  trend  in  Congress? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  I  wouldn't  think 
so.  Any  of  these  three  men  would  do  a  good 
job  in  that  position  and  I  would  work  very 
well  with  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  Senator,  on  your  side  of 
the  aisle  doesn't  it  make  any  difference 
whether  the  Democratic  leader  is  a  liberal, 
moderate  or  conservative,  as  they  all  do  the 
same  kind  of  job? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Both  parties  have  their 
differences.  The  Republicans  are  getting 
more  and  more  a  party  of  split  personalities 
as  time  goes  on.  We  have  been  that  way  for 
decades  and  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  also  In  this  struggle 
already  raging  the  element  of  a  battle  be- 
tween youth  and  age. 

Would  you  like  to  see  the  infusion  of  more 
youth  in  the  leadership  of  the  Senate? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  speaking  for  the 
Democrats  only,  yes 

Mr.  Clark  Senator,  there  are  reports  that 
President  Nixon  is  planning  to  announce 
major  draft  reforms  in  the  near  future  in  an 
effort  to  diffuse  some  of  the  campus  demon- 
strations against  the  Vietnam  War.  Would 
you  favor  this  as  an  executive  move  without 
referring  it  to  Congress  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Congress  has  been  dragging  its  feet  on 
draft  reform  for  several  years? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes,  on  that  basis  I 
would. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  have  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Nixon  does  plan  to  move  in 
this  direction? 

Senator  Mansfield  None  at  all.  but  I  hope 
he  would  because  he  does  have  some  execu- 
tive authority  which  I  believe  he  could  put 
into  effect  to  dampen  down  the  situation 
which  has  developed  around  the  draft  ques- 
tion, wliich,  incidentally,  I  did  not  vote  to 
extend  the  last  time. 

Mr.  Scali.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  sus- 
pending the  draft  for  the  time  being? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  couldn't  say  at  the 
moment  You  caught  me  ofl  base  on  that 
one.  I  hadn't  thought  about  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Senator,  what  has  been  the 
reason  for  the  foot-dragging  on  the  draft? 
There  have  been  draft  revision  bills  before 
Congress  for  the  last  two  or  three  or  four 
years.  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  had  a  rather 
lengthy  one  this  term. 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  would  imagine  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  gotten  so 
involved  on  the  Military  Authorization  Bill 
and  other  matters  that  are  coming  up  which 
will  take  the  time  of  a  good  many  ot  the 
members,  in  appropriations  and  In  defense 
matters,  that  they  feel  they  cannot  give  it 
the  proper  consideration   this   year. 

I  know  that  it  is  the  Intention  of  Sena- 
tor Stennis.  who  has  been  on  the  floor 
now  for  well  over  two  months  handling  this 
particular  bill  under  consideration,  to  take  it 
up  at  the  first  opportunity  and  if  he  could 
he  would  do  it  this  year,  but  he  feels  it 
may  not  be  possible.  But.  if  it  Is  possible,  he 
will  take  it  up  this  year  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  he  has  indicated  that  it 
is  not  possible. 
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Do  you  think  draft  reform  U  a  problem 
than  can  safely  be  deferred  until  next  year 
with  all  the  unrest,  the — 

Senator  Mansfiku).  Oh,  no,  I  have  been 
very  much  disturbed  about  the  draft  law. 
As  i  said,  I  did  not  vete  for  Its  extension  the 
last  time  because  I  think  it  is  too  inequitable 
and  something  has  to  be  done  to  bring  about 
a  facing-up  to  this  situation  which  becomes 
more  significant  each  passing  day. 

Mr.  ScALi.  This  all  ties  In,  Senator,  with 
President  Nixon's  hope  for  an  all-volunteer 
army.  Do  you  think  this  is  a  go€U  which  can 
be  achieved  or  Is  it  more  a  dream? 

Senator  Mansfizu].  Well.  I  think  we  ought 
to  look  into  It  very  carefully,  read  the  fine 
print,  calculate  the  cost  and  I  would  hope 
tliat  the  President's  projxssal  would  be  given 
consideration  as  soon  as  possible. 

And,  Incidentally,  Senator  Hatfield  and 
others  have  advanced  the  same  proposal. 

Mr.  ScALi.  On  Tuesday  of  this  week  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  is  going  to  begin 
hearings  to  determine  whether  Judge 
Haynsworth  should  be  promoted  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  In  your  view,  have  the  charges 
of  conflict  of  Interest  which  have  been  di- 
rected against  him  placed  any  cloud  on  his 
nomination? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  would  think  there 
would-be  sooM  opposition  to  his  nomination. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  render  a  Judgment  yet. 
I  think  the  Judiciary  Committee  ought  to 
hold  the  hearings  which,  as  you  say.  will 
start  tomorrow.  I  am  sure  that  all  these  ques- 
tions will  be  brought  out  at  that  time  and 
then,  on  the  basis  of  these  hearings  and  the 
conclusions  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I 
will  make  up  my  mind. 

Mr.  Clark.  Senator,  do  you  see  the  Hayns- 
worth nomination  as  a  priority  matter  be- 
fore the  Senate?  Of  course,  the  Supreme 
Court  sUrts  Its  fall  term  October  6th.  Would 
you  expect  to  act  by  that  time? 

Senator  Mansfield.  It  would  all  depend  on 
what  happens  In  the  Judiciary  Committee 
when  the  nomination  is  reported  out  and 
what  the  situation  is  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  of  now  would  you  think  the 
prospect  is  that  it  will  be  acted  on  before  the 
start  of  the  fall  term  of  the  court? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Again  I  couldn't  say. 
Bob,  until  we  see  what  happens  in  the  com- 
mittee and,  as  you  know,  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  it  Is  my  understanding  that  any 
member  can  ask  for — when  the  hearings  are 
concluded,  that  is — for  an  extension  of  a  week 
or  ten  days  before  reports  are  filed.  So  it 
might  be  running  up  against  a  pretty  thin 
deadline  and  my  curbstone  opinion  at  the 
moment  would  be  that  he  probably  wouldn't 
make  it  by  that  time. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Senator  Mansfleld,  the  Arab- 
Israeli  War  escalated  another  notch  or  so  this 
week  with  all  of  these  air  battles  and  raids 
across  the  Suez  Canal.  Do  you  see  any  sign 
at  all  that  the  Soviets  are  really  interested  in 
agreeing  with  the  United  States  on  some 
formula  for  bringing  peace  to  this  area? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  they  are  still 
meeting  with  us  from  time  to  time.  The 
matter  wUl  be  discussed  next  week  when 
Secretary  Rogers  meets  Gromyko  in  New 
York.  The  United  Kingdom  and  Prance  are 
trying  to  do  what  they  can,  but  the  Israelis 
seem  to  think  that  it  is  a  matter  of  direct 
confrontation  or  negotiations  with  the  Arabs. 
I  think  they  are  right  but  they  can't  seem 
to  get  that  basis  for  negotiating  so  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  it  is  up  to  the  Big  Pour, 
really,  rather  than  the  Big  Two,  to  try  and 
continue  to  see  what  they  can  do  to  bring 
this  war  to  a  close. 

Mr.  ScALi.  But  do  you  see  any  sign  that 
the  Soviets  are  willing  to  stop  encouraging 
tlie  Arabs;  willing,  i>erhaps.  to  stop  their 
shipments  of  vast  quantities  of  arms  into 
tins  area? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  but  in  all  fairness. 
It  must  be  pointed  out  that  we  are  shipping 
jets  to  Israel  while  the  Soviet  Union  is  ship- 


ping Jet<,  tanks  and  other  armaments  to  the 
various  Arab  states. 

Mr.  Clark.  Senator,  you  and  your  fellow 
Democrats  In  the  Senate  face  some  rather 
mean  arithmetic  In  next  year's  congressional 
election.  I  believe  there  are  a  total  of  26 
Democratic  seats  which  are  up  and  only  nine 
Republicans.  The  Republicans  are  already 
claiming  very  much  out  loud  that  they  have 
an  excellent  chance  of  winning  control  of  the 
Senate.  Are  you  worried  about  all  this? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  the  Republicans 
are  saying  that  I  think  as  wC  would  in  their 
situation,  with  their  fingers  crossed. 

Yes.  it  is  going  to  be  tough,  but  I  think 
we  will  be  able  to  maintain  control  of  the 
Senate  and  we  will  do  it  on  the  basis  of  the 
record  made  not  only  in  the  Senate  itself, 
but  by  the  individual  Senators  concerned. 

Mr.  Clark.  Some  political  observers  are 
saying,  as  you  know,  that  Senator  Kennedy's 
unfortunate  accident  has  destroyed  his 
chances  of  becoming  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee, not  only  in  1972,  but  possibly  forever. 
Would  you  agree  with  that? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  that  Is  hard  to 
say.  I  said  before  the  tragedy  that  in  my 
opinion  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  in  1972. 
What  happens  beyond  that  is  too  far  into 
the  future  for  me  to  conjecture  on  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Do  you  think  the  next  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  President  will  come  from 
the  Senate? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes,  I  do,  and  I  would 
say  that  Senator  Muskle  is  In  the  lead  at  the 
present  tlm*.  Former  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey is  right  behind  him.  There  is  Senator 
Fred  Harris  to  consider,  and  there  will  be 
others  and  it  is  my  belief  that  the  trend 
which  has  developed  in  recent  years  will  con- 
tinue and  that  probably  the  Democratic 
nominee  will  be  selected  from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  believe  you  just  assumed 
Senator  Humphrey  will  be  elected  back  to 
the  Senate  from  Minnesota  in  1970,  Is 
that 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  whether  or  not  he 
is  elected,  he  will  be  a  contender,  and  I  as- 
sume he  will  be  elected. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Senator,  to  go  back  to  foreign 
affairs  for  a  moment 

Senator  Mansfield.  If  he  runs.  He  hasn't 
announced  yet. 

Mr.  Cl.\rk.  I  believe  you  have  just  an- 
nounced for  him. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Senator,  there  are  some  ad- 
vance predictions  that  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  will  finally  say  when  he  meets  with 
Mr.  Rogers  in  New  York  next  week  that,  yes, 
Russia  is  interested  in  meeting  with  the 
United  States  to  see  whether  or  not  the  de- 
ployment and  perhaps  the  number  of  mis- 
siles can  be  controlled. 

Do  you  think  that  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness in  any  such  talks  should  be  to  halt 
the  deployment  of  the  so-called  MIRV,  the 
multiple  warhead  weapon? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  most  certainly  do, 
and  I  hope  the  SALT  talks  do  finally  get 
tinder  way.  They  are  way  overdue.  Much 
damage,  through  delay,  has  been  done  in  the 
meantime.  It  is  partly  our  fault,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union  because  we  have 
been  playing  games  back  and  forth  and  I 
don't  think  it  has  done  either  of  us  any 
good  and  certainly  as  far  as  the  cause  of 
disarmament  Is  concerned,  which  Is  both  ex- 
pensive and  deadly,  it  has  been  retarded. 

Mr.  ScALi.  How  have  we  been  playing 
games.  Senator? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  I  understand 
there  were  feelers  by  the  Soviet  Union  un- 
officially during  the  last  months  of  the  pre- 
vious administration  and  the  first  months 
of  this  administration  and  it  took  us  a  long 
time  to  react  to  those  feelers  and  when  we 
did  it  took  the  Soviet  Union  a  long  time  to 
react  and  we  started  playing  games  and 
nobody  benefits  by  It. 

Mr.  Clark.  Senator,  on  a  rather  detached 


subject  this  Is  the  week  that  the  Congrress 
does  honor  to  the  astronauts  In  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  but  there  are  strong  de- 
mands In  Congress  both  among  Republicans 
and  Democrats  to  cut  back  space  spending. 
Where  is  future  space  exploration  going  to 
fit  in  the  national  priorities? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  think  it  should  be 
cut  back.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  difficulties,  the  Ills  and  the 
evils  on  earth  rather  than  the  projections 
which  we  have  towards  the  moon  said  other 
planets.  We  have  si>ent  over  $25  billion,  I 
believe,  on  the  Apollo  mission  so  far.  We 
finally  got  a  man  on  the  moon.  The  moon 
seems  to  have  nothing  of  value  up  to  this 
time,  but  these  problems  down  on  earth  have 
to  be  faced  and  we  better  think  of  our  own 
people  down  here  rather  than  what  might  be 
tip  there. 

Mr.  ScALi.  Would  you  favor  landing  a  man 
on  Mars? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No. 

Mr  Clark.  Senator  Mansfield.  I  am  sorry, 
our  time  has  run  out.  It  has  been  a  great 
pleasure  having  you  with  us  on  "Issues  and 
Answers." 

Senator  Mansfield.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  SCOTT,  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  will  yield,  I 
should  like  to  comment  that  the  majority 
leader's  excellent  presentation  was  ap- 
plauded, by  all  of  us  who  saw  him,  for 
his  fairness,  his  restraint,  and  his  states- 
manship. I  know  that  millions  of  people 
like  myself  must  have  enjoyed  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  minor- 
ity leader. 


EXECUTIVE 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 


Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
Third    Preference    and    Sixth    F*refeeence 
Classifications  for  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classifications  for  certain  aliens 
( with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore ; 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State    of    California;    to   the    Committee   on 
Government  Operations: 

"Assemblt   Joint   Re.solution   66 

■  Relative  to  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1963 

"Whereas,  In  enacting  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  (P.L.  90- 
577).  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
declared  its  intent  to  achieve  the  fullest  co- 
operation and  coordination  of  activities 
among  the  levels  of  government  in  order  to 
improve  the  operation  of  our  federal  system 
in  an  increasingly  complex  society;  and 

"Whereas,  The  California  Legislature  con- 
curs in  and  supports  this  objective:  and 

"Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  presently  considering  amendments 
to  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act 
of  1968,  including  certain  provisions  designed 
to  improve  the  system  of  grants-in-aid  to 
the  states;  and 

"Whereas,  Within  the  federal  ."iystem  the 
states  have  unique  capabilities  in  terms  of 
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innovating  and  serving  as  a  testing  ground 
for  possible  solutions  to  critical  public 
problems;  and 

"Whereas.  The  California  Legislature  has 
demonstrated  its  willingness  and  ability  to 
take  the  initiative  in  seeking  new  approaches 
to  problems  such  as  air  pollution,  crime  pre- 
vention, transportation,  education  and  other 
pressing  problems; 

"Whereas.  Such  efforts  on  the  part  of  slate 
legislatures  will  advance  the  objectives  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of  1968 
and  therefore  merit  endorsement  and  sup- 
port at  the  federal  level.  Including  the  pro- 
vision of  financial  assistance;  now.  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
memorializes  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  LTnlted  States  to  enact  amendments  to 
the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1968  to  permit  state  legislatures  to  receive 
funds  for  research,  demonstration  and  feasi- 
bility purposes  under  existing  federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs;   and  be  it  further 

■Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  " 


By  Mr.  ELLENDER.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry; 

Thomas  K.  Cowden.  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  246.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  Senate  hear- 
ings on  "Riots.  Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders" 
(Rept    No.  91-4071  ; 

S.  Res.  247.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  Senate  hear- 
ings on  "Riots,  Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders" 
(Rept    No.  91-408); 

S.  Res.  248.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  Senate  hear- 
ings on  "Riots.  Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders" 
(Rept.  No.  91-409) ;  and 

S.  Res.  250.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  part  1  of  the 
hearings  entitled  "Economics  of  Aging" 
(Rept.  No.  91-410). 

By  Mr.  JORD.\N  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  amendments: 

H.  Con.  Res.  193.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  Hotise  document 
of  a  revised  edition  of  "The  Capitol."  and 
providing  for  additional  copies  (Rept.  No.  91- 
412) ;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  309.  Concurrent  resolution, 
second  listing  of  operating  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  conipiled  during  the  Roth 
study  ( Rept.  No.  91-413  > . 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  11039.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  aS  amended 
(Rept.  No.  91-4141. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Joel  Bernstein,  of  Illinois,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development;  and 

Ernest  Stern,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED  OR  REPORTED 

Bills  were  introduced  or  reported,  read 
the  first  time,  and.  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  .second  tiine.  and  referred  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 
By  Mr  SCOTT: 

S.  290'7.    A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Johanna 
George;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    YOUNG  of  Ohio: 

S.  2908  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967  so  as  to  reduce  from 
24  months  to  18  months  the  period  of  time 
persons  inducted  into  the  Armed  Forces  un- 
der such  act  may  be  required  to  serve;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio  when 
he  introduced   the  bill   appear  later  In   the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By   Mr     MATHIAS: 

S.  2909  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  expansion 
of  the  Antietam  Battlefield  in  the  State  of 
Maryland,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  Mathias  when  lie  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under    the   appropriate    lieadlng.) 

By  Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina: 

S.  2910    A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  89-260 
to  authorize  additional  funds  for  the  Library 
of  Congress  James  Madison  Memorial  Build- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON 

S.  2911.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Trinidad  O 
Tenefrancia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

S.  2912  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  <auenia 
Uvchinco  (A17345880);  and 

"s.  2913  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  B. 
Teneza  (A17646859)  and  Adelaida  R.  Teneza 
( A14332026) :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  MONDALE: 

S.  2914.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Russell 

Arthur    Ward,    wife    Wilna    Irene,    sons    Lyle 

Russell.    Peter    Edward.     Brian,    and    Craig 

Charles;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 

S.  2915  A  bill  to  improve  railroad  safety; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

S.  2916.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Plymouth- 
Provincetown  Celebration  Commission;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S.  291'7.  A  bill  to  improve  the  health  and 
safety  conditions  of  persons  working  in  the 
coal  mining  industry  of  the  United  States; 
placed  on  the  calendar 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  reported  the  bill  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) 

S.  2908  INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  ACT  OF  1967  TO  REDUCE 
THE  PERIOD  OF  SERVICE  TO  18 
MONTHS 

OUR  DISCRIMINATORY  AND  UNFAIR  DRAFT  LAW 
MUST  BE  SCRAPPED.  DRAFT  SHOULD  BE  FOR 
18  MONTHS  ONLY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Military  Selective  Sei-vice 


Act  of  1967  to  leduce  from  24  months  to 
18  months  the  period  of  time  young  men 
inducted  into  the  Aimed  Forces  may  be 
required  to  serve. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The  bill 
will  be  leceived  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  'S.  2908  >  to  amend  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Senice  Act  of  1967  so  as  to 
reduce  from  24  months  to  18  months  the 
period  of  time  laersons  inducted  into  the 
Armed  Forces  under  such  act  may  be  re- 
quired to  serve,  introduced  by  Mr.  Young 
of  Ohio,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
while  there  unfortunately  remains  a  con- 
tinuing need  for  conscription  to  meet 
our  military  manpower  requirements 
during  our  iiivolvement  in  the  immoral 
imdeclared  war  in  Vietnam,  the  need 
for  a  24-month  term  of  service  no  longer 
exists,  if  indeed  it  ever  did. 

The  present  tour  of  duty  of  men  in 
our  Armed  Foices  in  Vietnam  is  1  year. 
Even  assuming  that  an  inductee  were 
given  6  months  of  training  instead  of  the 
present  4  months  before  being  assigned 
to  combat  duty  overseas  it  is  obvious  that 
our  military  manpower  needs  could  be 
fulfilled  with  an  18-month  draft.  In  my 
judgment,  it  Is  unfair  and  unnecessary 
to  require  these  young  men  to  serve  for 
2  years.  Why  disrupt  the  lives,  education, 
and  careers  of  our  yoimgslers  for  any 
longer  period  of  time  than  is  necessary? 

Furthermore,  in  recent  years,  nearly 
1,900,000  yoimg  men  have  annually  at- 
tained the  age  of  19.  Next  year  that  num- 
ber will  probably  exceed  2  million.  Under 
current  standards,  three  of  10  will  prob- 
ably be  disqualified  for  physical  reasons, 
or  deferred  for  reasons  of  hardship  or  un- 
fitness. Therefore,  approximately  1.300,- 
000  19-year-olds  will  be  qualified  and 
available  for  conscription  in  our  Armed 
Forces  each  year.  May  I  state  that  I  ut- 
terly abhor  the  idea  of  conscription  of 
our  youth  into  the  Armed  Forces  except 
in  time  of  a  declared  war  or  grave  na- 
tional emergency. 

According  to  a  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  in  charge  of  Manpower, 
in  a  typical  post-Vietnam  year — which 
we  all  hope  will  be  very  soon — it  is  esti- 
mated that  110.000  inductees  will  be 
required  annually.  These  men  would  be 
selected  from  the  residual  pool  of 
draftees  available,  exclusive  of  those  who 
had  already  volunteered. 

If  shortening  the  tour  of  duty  to  18 
months  should  conceivably  result  in  a 
need  for  more  young  men.  they  could  be 
drawn  from  the  additional  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  available  men  who  other- 
wise would  be  exempted. 

Furtheimore.  it  is  unfair  to  continue 
to  draft  young  American  boys  for  24 
months  when  our  allies.  Great  Britain 
and  Canada,  have  no  draft  laws  whatso- 
ever. New  Zealand  and  Belgium  con- 
script for  only  12  months.  Pi'ance  and 
Norway  conscript  for  12  to  15  months: 
Denmark  from  12  to  14  months:  West 
Germany  for  18  months.  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  we  are  sending  thousands  of 
men,  some  of  them  draftees,  to  protect 
these  nations,  some  of  which  have  no 
draft  laws  whatever. 
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In  South  Vietnam,  where  more  than 
40.000  young  Americans  have  died  and 
250,000  others  have  been  wounded  In  our 
involvement  in  an  immoral,  undeclared 
war,  Vietnamese  nationals  of  18  and  19 
have  been  able  to  buy  exemptions  from 
the  draft  upon  payment  from  $600  to 
$800,  depending  upon  the  greed  of  the 
provincial  leaders  and  of  those  generals 
of   the  Saigon  militarist  regime. 

In  1965  and  again  last  year  when  I 
was  in  Saigon  I  saw  thousands  of  young 
Vietnamese  youth  on  motorcycles,  out 
at  night,  in  bars,  on  the  streets,  and 
emptying  out  of  movie  theaters  at  10 
o'clock.  There  were  thousands  of  them 
who  should  have  been  in  the  armed 
forces  of  that  militarist  regime. 

My  bill  would  remove  at  least  one  of 
the  gross  inequities  in  our  present  Selec- 
tive Service  System.  Apart  from  General 
Hershey's  maladministration  of  the  sys- 
tem and  his  crude  attempts  to  use  the 
draft  to  suppress  freedom  of  speech,  the 
law  itself  has  many  defects. 

I  am  cosponsor  of  legislation  to  re- 
fonn-Gur  draft  laws.  This  would,  among 
other- things,-  institute  random  selection, 
whereby  a  young  man  at  age  20  could 
plan  his  future  accordingly.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  induction  of  the  youngest  first, 
administrative  reorganization  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  System,  mandatory  na- 
tional standards  for  classification  and 
elimination  of  occupational  deferments 
except  where  the  President  may  deter- 
mine them  justified  in  the  national 
Interest. 

While  I  strongly  support  these  propos- 
als, I  believe  that  they  do  not  go  far 
enough  in  that  they  do  not  shorten  the 
outmoded  24-month  service  requirement 
for  draftees. 

We  In  Congress  should  review  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  very  thoroughly, 
and  enact  into  law  a  greatly  improved 
Selective  Service  Act. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  go  about  conscript- 
ing youngsters  into  our  Armed  Forces. 
It  Is  absolutely  and  totally  unfair,  arbi- 
trary, and  capricious  to  continue  the 
present  discriminatorj'  system  without 
adopting  guidelines  to  achieve  decency 
and  fairness  in  operation  of  draft  boards 
throughout  the  country.  Even  in  my 
home  city  of  Cleveland  one  di-aft  board 
in  one  ward  operates  directly  opposed 
to  the  decisions  of  a  board  in  a  neigh- 
boring ward. 

Any  law  that  compels  some  young  men 
to  sacrifice  their  freedom  and  even  their 
lives  hi  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  countiT 
while  others  remain  free  to  pursue 
normal  lives  is  inherently  unfair.  Un- 
fortunately, in  this  grim  period  of  inter- 
national anarchy  and  throughout  our 
involvement  in  a  miserable  civil  war  in 
Vietnam,  whether  our  fighting  in  this 
country  10,000  miles  distant  and  of  no 
importance  whatever  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States  should  end  this  year 
or  continue  into  future  years,  it  may  con- 
tinue to  be  necessary  for  our  Nation  to 
maintain  an  army  composed  in  large 
part  of  di-aftees.  However,  there  is  no 
reason  for  any  selective  service  law  that 
contains  as  many  inequities  as  the  one 
luider  which  young  Americans  are  now 
being  called  to  military  duty 

Reform  of  the  draft  is  long  overdue. 


No  draft  law  will  please  everybody,  but 
it  Is  surely  high  time  that  we  enact  Into 
law  a  Selective  Service  System  designed 
to  meet  the  realities  of  1969  and  not  a 
world  war  that  ended  in  1945. 


S.  2909— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  EXPAN- 
SION OF  THE  ANTIfiTAM  NA- 
TIONAL BATTLEFIELD  AND  CEM- 
ETERY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  iS.  2909) 
to  provide  for  the  expansion  of  the  An- 
tietam  National  Battlefield  and  National 
Cemetery  in  Washington  County.  Md. 

Identical  legislation  is  being  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  by  Congressman 
J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr.,  and  Gilbert  Gude. 

Today  is  the  107th  anniversai-y  of  the 
Battle  of  Antietam  on  September  17, 
1862.  The  fearsome  struggle  which  ex- 
ploded that  day  around  the  quiet  little 
town  of  Sharpsburg,  Md..  was  the  great 
confrontation  between  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  commanded  by  Gen. 
George  B.  McClellan,  and  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  led  by  Gen.  Robert 
E.  Lee.  It  was  the  bloodiest  single  day 
in  our  Nation's  entire  history,  with  over 
23,000  Union  and  Confederate  casualties. 

Tlie  significance  of  Antietam  was  vast. 
As  James  B.  Murfin  wrote  in  his  fore- 
word to  "The  Gleam  of  Bayonets."  his 
excellent  study  of  the  battle: 

Few  battles  In  which  Americaas  died  have 
left  such  a  marlc  on  history  as  did  Antietam. 
Pew  battles  have  held  In  their  final  moments 
of  victory  and  defeat  the  vast  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  Implications  that  did 
this  bloodiest  single  day  of  the  Civil  War. 
Antietam  Was  the  turning  point  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Confederacy;  it  was,  diplomati- 
cally speaking,  one  of  the  decisive  battles  In 
the  world;  on  It  hinged  the  very  existence 
of  the  United  States  .  .  . 

On  September  4.  1862,  General  Robert  E. 
Lee  began  crossing  the  Potomac  River  with 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  His  sojourn 
in  Maryland  lasted  only  14  days,  but  they 
are  14  days  we  can  lU-afford  to  forget.  Lee 
brought  with  him  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a 
newborn  nation;  an  undefeated  nation  on 
the  verge  of  foreign  recognition  and  Inde- 
pendence. When  he  returned  to  Virginia  on 
the  night  of  September  18,  he  left  on  record 
one  of  the  most  gallant  struggles  in  military 
history:  a  battle  which  brought  neither  vic- 
tory nor  defeat,  but  which  ojjened  the  door 
for  the  ultimate  downfall  of  his  government. 

As  Prof.  James  I.  Robertson,  Jr.,  has 
summarized: 

Tactically,  Antietam  was  a  draw.  Strategi- 
cally, politically,  diplomatically  and  morally, 
it  was  a  Union  victory  of  high  magnitude. 
The  Confederates  were  forced  back  to  the 
battle-scarred  fields  of  Virginia.  Southern 
morale  received  a  stiff  blow.  Even  worse  for 
the  Confederates,  the  stalemate  at  Antietam 
cut  short  the  prospects  of  foreign  interven- 
tion at  a  time  when  It  seemed  most  likely  to 
materialize  in  behalf  of  the  South.  Lastly, 
and  in  many  respects  most  importantly, 
Lincoln  used  the  springboard  of  the  Antie- 
tam "victory"  to  issue  his  preliminary 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  a  document 
which  crystallized  liberal  opinion  around 
the  world  in  support  of  the  Northern  cause. 

The  Battle  of  Antietam  thus  was  a 
crucial  mark  in  the  evolution  of  the 
Civil  War  from  a  political  and  economic 
battle   into  a  moral  cause.  This  tragic 


day  of  slaughter  was  also  the  beginning 
of  two  humanitarian  movements.  The 
field  hospital  which  Clara  Barton  main- 
tained on  tlie  battlefield  became  the 
birthplace  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
And  the  memorial  services  which  began 
at  Antietam  National  Cemetery  near  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War  have  been  regarded 
by  many  authorities  as  the  precursors 
of  Memorial  Day. 

Much  of  tlie  site  of  this  tremendous 
struggle  has  been  preserved  as  the  Antie- 
tam National  Battlefield,  originally  es- 
tablished by  the  then  War  Department 
in  1890  and  maintained  as  a  unit  of  the 
National  Park  Service  by  the  act  of  April 
22,  1960.  Public  holdings  now  total 
1.087.7  acres,  including  the  U-acre  na- 
tional cemetery.  The  National  Park 
Service  has  built  a  handsome  visitor 
center  and  has  provided  excellent  inter- 
pretive exhibits  and  signs,  including  a 
self-guiding  tour.  With  highway  access 
via  Interstate  70  and  other  routes  im- 
proving, the  area  t)ecomes  more  popular 
every  year.  Almost  400,000  people  reg- 
istered at  the  visitor  center  in  1968. 

Since  the  beautiful  Sharpsburg  area 
is  still  primarily  agricultural,  few  visi- 
tors to  Antietam  realize  that  the  nation- 
al battlefield  itself  embraces  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  actual  battle  scene.  Many  of 
the  most  important  battlegromids,  in 
fact,  are  outside  the  present  Federal 
holdings.  These  include  the  cornfield, 
scene  of  tremendous  slaughter:  the  west 
woods  behind  the  Dunkard  Church;  the 
probable  site  of  Clara  Bartons  field  hos- 
pital :  the  locations  of  much  of  the  Union 
lines  opposite  the  sunken  road,  now 
called  Bloody  Lane:  and  much  of  the 
fields  south  and  east  of  Sharpsburg 
whei-e  A.  P.  Hill's  forces  rebuffed  the 
afternoon  advance  of  Union  troops  imder 
General  Bumside  to  end  the  battle. 

Like  so  many  other  historically  im- 
portant sites  in  the  Potomac  Basin,  these 
portions  of  the  battlefield  have  been 
preseiTed  In  much  the  same  status  for 
over  a  century  by  private  citizens,  who 
appreciated  their  significance  and  have 
a  i-eal  commitment  to  conservation  and 
historic  preservation.  However,  more  in- 
tensive development  is  spreading  in 
Washington  County  as  elsewhere  in 
this  region,  and  we  cannot  rely  on  the 
best  of  private  Intentions  indefinitely. 

Accordinglj',  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation today  to  authorize  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Antietam  National  Battle- 
field to  a  maximvun  of  2,800  acres,  1,712.3 
more  than  currently  held.  This  addi- 
tional land  would  include  400  acres  to  be 
set  aside  for  the  expansion  of  the  Antie- 
tam National  Cemetery  in  an  appropri- 
ate location.  It  would  enable  us  to  pre- 
serve virtually  all  of  the  important  fields 
of  the  actual  battle,  and  to  insure  that 
this  historic  and  beautiful  environment 
would  remain  as  it  Is  now,  essentially 
as  it  was  when  the  two  armies  faced  each 
other  there  107  years  ago. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  the  bat- 
tlefield's  expansion,  the  bill  provides  for 
archaeloglcal  investigations  and  re- 
search to  determine  the  actual  site  of 
Clara  Bartons  field  hospital.  It  also  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
work  closely  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  interested  groups  on  his- 
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toric  preservation,  environmental  pro- 
tection, and  interpretation  of  the  area's 
history  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

The  battle  of  Antietam  was  so  im- 
portant in  our  Nation's  history  that  its 
site  should  not  be  only  half  preserved. 
I  view  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
as  a  starting  point  and  a  stimulus  for 
discussion  with  all  concerned,  including 
public  officials  and  interested  historical, 
conservation,  and  veterans'  groups.  To- 
waid  this  end.  I  will  encourage  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
to  seek  comments  on  the  bill  from  ex- 
ecutive agencies  and  to  hold  public  hear- 
incs  as  soon  as  pcssible. 

Mr.  President,  the  battle  of  Antietam 
was  one  of  the  most  inhumane  days  in 
our  Nation's  history.  Ironically,  its  re- 
sult was  to  advance  humanitarian  inter- 
ests, including  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
cause  of  individual  liberty.  There  was 
no  victor  on  the  bloody  fields  on  Antie- 
tam, but  the  battlefield  stands  today  as  a 
monument  to  human  courage  and  a  re- 
minder of  the  horror  of  war.  Its  true 
meaning  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
words  of  one  Union  survivor,  who  de- 
scribed his  thoughts  on  the  night  of 
September  17: 

There  was  no  tree  over  our  heads  to  shut 
out  the  stars,  and  as  I  lay  looking  up  at 
these  orbs  moving  so  calmly  on  their  ap- 
pointed way,  I  felt,  as  never  so  strongly  be- 
fore, how  utterly  absurd  in  the  face  of  high 
Heaven  is  this  whole  game  of  war.  relieved 
only  from  contempt  and  ridicule  by  its 
tragic  accomplishments,  and  by  the  sublime 
illustrations  of  man's  nobler  qualities  mci- 
dentally  called  forth  in  its  service.  Sent  to 
occupy  this  little  planet,  one  among  ten 
thousand  worlds  revolving  through  Infinite 
space,  how  worse  than  foolish  these  mighty 
efforts  to  make  our  tenancy  unhappy  or  to 
drive  each  other  out  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the 
bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  2909)  to  provide  for  the 
expansion  of  the  Antietam  Battlefield 
in  the  State  of  Marjiand,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mathias, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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S.  2909 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  the  Act  entitled 
".\n  Act  to  provide  for  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  the  Antietam  Battlefield  in 
the  State  of  Mar>-land".  approved  April  22, 
1960  (74  Stat.  79).  and  other  Acts  relative 
thereto,  and  additionally  to  provide  for  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  the  historic 
Clara  Barton  field  hospital  site  and  birth- 
place of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  for 
expansion  of  the  Antietam  National  Ceme- 
tery, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby 
authorized  to  acquire  in  fee.  by  purchase, 
exchange  or  donation,  additional  lands  over 
and  above  the  limitations  as  previously  au- 
thorized: Provided,  That  the  total  of  lands 
previously  Eicquired  and  currently  included 
within  the  .Antietam  National  Battlefield 
Site  and  Antietam  National  Cemetery,  plus 
such  lands  as   may   be   acquired   txnder   au- 


thority of  this  Act.  shall  together  not  exceed 
2.800  "acres:  Provided  further,  That  within 
the  total  acreage  as  herein  authorized.  1.800 
acres  shall  be  identified  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  as  comprising  the  historic 
battlefield  scene  and  the  same  shall  be  pro- 
tected and  preserved  solely  as  such  for  the 
cultural  benefit  and  inspiration  of  the  pub- 
lic: and  the  remaining  1.000  acres  as  may 
be  acquired  under  this  authorization  shall 
be  contiguous  to  the  historic  battlefield  and 
shall  provide  environmental  protection 
thereto,  and  shall  be  utilized  in  part  for  Na- 
tional Cemetery  purposes  up  to  a  limit  of 
400  acres  therefor  at  such  location  as  is  con- 
ducive to  cemetery  use.  and  for  such  other 
public  uses  as  may  be  compatible  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
further  authorized  to  accept  through  dona- 
tion and  to  assume  responsibility  for  admin- 
istration and  maintenance  of  the  Mumma 
Graveyard  located  within  the  Antietam  Na- 
tional Battlefield  Site  and  those  cemetery 
sites  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Hagers- 
town.  Maryland,  and  Shepherdstown,  West 
Virginia,  that  contain  composite  burials  of 
Confederate  soldiers  killed  during  the  his- 
toric Battle  of  Antietam:  Provided,  That 
such  transfer  of  jurisdiction  of  cemetery 
sites  shall  be  consummated  only  if  the  trus- 
tees or  commissioners  concerned  so  desire, 
and  that  area  contained  within  such  his- 
toric cemetery  sites  shall,  if  such  Jurisdic- 
tion Is  so  transferred,  become  detached  sec- 
tions of  the  Antietam  National  Cemetery 
but  shall  not  be  included  within  the  acreage 
limitation  as  provided  under  the  first  section 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
hereby  authorized  to  undertake  such  re- 
search as  Is  necessary  to  define  those  lands 
actuallv  comprising  the  historic  Antietam 
Batllefi'eld  scene  and  to  identify  them  as  such 
for  protection  and  preservation  within  the 
purposes  of  this  Act;  to  undertake  research, 
includmg  archeological  investigations,  as 
necessarv,  to  identify  actual  site  of  the  his- 
toric Clara  Barton  field  hospital  and  birth- 
place of  the  American  Red  Cross  for  purpose 
of  acquisition  and  protection  and  preserva- 
tion as  provided  herein;  to  undertake  geolog- 
ical studies  as  necessary  to  determine  lands 
within  the  environmental  protection  area 
suitable  for  cemetery  use  under  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act;  and  to  enter  into  such 
agreements  with  affected  property  owners  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  such  research 
and  field   studies. 

Sec.  4.  The  administration,  protection, 
preservation  and  such  minimal  development 
as  Is  necessary  to  provide  for  public  use  and 
enjovment  of" the  Antietam  National  Battle- 
field" Site  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  in  accordance  with  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  entitled  -An  Act  to  establish 
a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat. 
535) ,  as  amended  and  supplemented,  and  the 
National  Cemetery  enlargement,  as  provided 
herein,  to  be  known  as  the  Antietam  National 
Cemetery  Annex,  shall  be  administered  and 
maintained  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  accordance  with  provision  of  the  Act  of 
Congress  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  and 
preserve  National  Cemeteries,"  approved 
February  22.  1867,  and  within  current  na- 
tional cemetery  regulations  as  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  conjunction  with 
the  Veterans  Administration. 

Sec.  5.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  those  lands  situated  in  Washington 
County,  Maryland,  and  identified  as  "Fort 
Ritchie — Site  B"  as  indicated  on  county  tax 
maps  numbers  67  and  72  and  currently  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  administered  by  the  Commanding 
Officer  at  Fort  Ritchie,  Maryland,  containing 
289  acres  more  or  less,  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  shall  be  utilized  in  acquisition 


of  lands  as  authorized  by  this  Act,  either 
through  exchange  upon  tlie  b«sis  of  equal 
value,  or  sold  under  sealed  bid  at  not  less 
than  a  fair  market  value  as  shall  be  deter- 
mined through  appraisal,  with  monetary 
proceeds  therefrom  to  be  applied  directly 
towards  purchase  of  land  as  herein  author- 
ized. 

Sec.  6.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  including  historic  preservation  and  res- 
toration, environmental  protection,  and  his- 
torical interpretation  for  the  benefit  and 
enlightemnent  of  the  public,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  consult  and  cooperate  with  appro- 
priate agencies  and  officials  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  Washington  County,  Maryland, 
and  interested  local  governments,  and  with 
interested  organ ization.s,  groups  and  indi- 
viduals. 

Sec.  7  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  lo 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


S.   2915— INTRODUCTION   OF  A  BILL 
TO  IMPROVE  RAILROAD  S.^FETi• 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  legislation  designed  to  halt 
the  tragic  increase  in  railroad  accidents. 
Between  1963  and  1968,  the  number 
of  railroad  accidents  increased  from 
4,821  to  8,028.  An  average  of  20  train 
accidents  occur  every  day. 

Thousands  of  persons  have  been  killed 
and  injured  in  these  accidents,  many  of 
which  could  have  been  prevented  had 
proper  safety  precautions  been  taken. 
For  instance,  the  most  deadly  accidents 
occur  at  rail-highway  grade  crossings, 
w-here  1,547  people  were  killed  and  3.807 
were  injured  in  1968.  Altliough  such  ac- 
cidents account  for  65  percent  of  train 
fatalities  and  rank  second  only  to  aMa- 
tion  mishaps  in  severity,  only  20  percent 
of  the  225.000  crossincs  in  this  counti-y 
are  protected  with  automatic  devices. 

Railroad  accidents  assume  an  addi- 
tional deadly  dimension  when  dangerous 
materials  such  as  chemicals,  gases  and 
explosives  are  being  transported.  The  in- 
creased shipment  of  such  hazardous  ma- 
terials has  complicated  the  railroad 
safety  problem  and  has  created  a  greater 
threat  to  public  safety.  Only  last  week, 
a  train  carrying  phosphates  derailed, 
caught  fire  and  threatened  thousands  of 
residents  with  death  from  the  phosgene 
gas  created. 

We  cannot  stop  all  accidents.  But  we 
can  improve  the  accident  record  of  our 
railroads. 

Present  State  and  Federal  laws  are  in- 
adequate to  meet  this  problem.  The 
States  are  unable  to  regulate  effectively 
our  intricate,  national  lailroad  system. 
The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
broad  authority  over  highway  and  air 
safety.  At  present  however,  it  has  only 
limited  piecemeal  control  over  the  safety 
of  our  railroads.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  95  percent  of  railroad  accidents  in 
this  countrj'  are  caused  by  factors  beyond 
the  Department  of  Transportation's  pres- 
ent jurisdiction.  The  steep  increase  in 
railroad  accidents  is  forceful  testimony 
that  further  Federal  safety  i-egulalions 
are  needed  to  govern  our  Nation's  rail- 
road activity. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
will  give  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
authority  to  set  safety  regulations  for 
operating  rules  and  procedures,  employee 
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qualifications,  railroad  equipment,  rall- 
higliway  grade  crossings,  bridges,  tun- 
nels, railroad  tracks  and  roadways,  and 
such  other  matters  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  in  the  public  welfare. 

This  bill  also  provides  for  a  Railroad 
Safety  Advisory  Commission  of  15  mem- 
bers, including  representatives  of  rail- 
road labor  and  management,  to  advise 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in  his 
preparation  of  railroad  safety  regula- 
tions. 

This  legislation  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  power  to  issue  a  cease 
and  desist  order  calling  for  the  immedi- 
ate termination  of  any  violation  of  the 
regulations  promulgated  under  this  act. 

This  bill  also  provides  for  the  partici- 
pation of  a  representative  nominated  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  a 
railroad  accident  occurs  to  the  investi- 
gating board  of  the  E>epartment  of 
Transportation  carrying  out  the  inves- 
tigation of  that  accident. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Indiana,  is  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Committee's  Surface 
TransDortaiipn  Subcommittee  and  has 
scheduled  hearings  to  begin  next  week. 
The  Senator  has  expressed  his  concern 
about  these  problems  and  has  introduced 
his  own  bill.  I  hope  that  the  differences 
in  our  bills  will  be  considered  by  his  sub- 
committee and  that  a  comprehensive 
railroad  safety  bill  will  be  reported  out 
this  year  for  Senate  floor  action. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2915 >  to  improve  railroad 
safety,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ribicoff.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

s.    2915 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Railroad  Safety 
Act  of  1969." 

PROMULGATION  OF  FEDER.\L  R.\ILROAD  SAFETY 
REGULATIONS 

Sec.  2.  lai  The  Secretary  ol  Transporta- 
tion shall  promulgate  safety  standards  for 
common  carriers  i  as  defined  in  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  of  February  17,  1911  (45 
US.G.  22)  I .  relating  to — 

(1)   operating  rules  and  procedures: 

(2i  employee  qualification; 

(3)  equipment  design,  construction  and 
maintenance; 

(4)  rail-highway  grade  crossings,  bridges, 
tunnels,  railroad   tracks  and  roadways;   and 

( 5 1  such  other  matters  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  in  the  public  welfare. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
.■\ct.  the  Secretary  shall  provide  fair  and 
equitable  arrangements,  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  employees  who  are  affected  by  any 
action  of  the  Secretary  authorized  by  this 
Act. 

Such  protective  arrangements  shall  in- 
clude, without  being  limited  to.  such  provi- 
s.ons  as  may  be  necessary  for  1 1 »  the  pres- 
ervation of  rights,  privileges,  and  benefits 
i  Including  continuation  of  pension  rights 
and  benefits)  to  such  employees  under  exist- 
ing collective  bargaining  agreements  or  oth- 
erwise; (2)  the  continuation  of  collective 
bargaining  rights;  ( 3 )  the  protection  of  such 


individual  employees  against  a  worsening  of 
their  posltiODS  with  reeiject  to  their  employ- 
ment; (4)  assurances  of  priority  of  reemploy- 
ment of  employees  terminated  or  laid  off; 
and  (5)  paid  training  or  retraining  programs, 
(c)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an  in- 
spection program,  and  a  stafi  of  railroad 
safety  inspectors.  He  shall  also  provide  such 
other  staff  personnel  as  are  necessary  for  the 
enforcement  of  regulations  established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  within  the  Federal 
Railroad   Administration. 

RAILROAD    BAFETY    ADVISORY    COMMISSION 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  President,  with  the  advice 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  shall  ap- 
point a  Railroad  Safety  Advisory  Commission 
consisting  ol  15  members  which  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to.  representatives 
of  railroad  management  and  labor.  Such 
members  shall  serve  for  six  years  and  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  reappointment.  The  Pres- 
ident shall  also  appoint  a  chairman  for  such 
commission. 

(b)  Such  oommlsslon  shall  advise  the  Sec- 
retary in  tHe  preparation  and  revision  of 
standards  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  ifevlse  standards  established  pvu-- 
suant  to  thi»  Act  as  necessary  from  time  to 
time. 

(c)  Such  Advisory  Commission  shall  in- 
form the  Congress  yearly  of  the  standards 
it  has  proposed  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  Secretary's  comment  and 
action  thereon. 

(d)  Members  of  such  commission  who  axe 
not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States,  shall,  while  serving  on  the 
business  of  the  commission,  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  but  not  exceed- 
ing «100  per  day.  including  travel  time;  and, 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  members  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
for  persons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

le)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
engage  such  technical  assistance  as  may  be 
required  to  Carry  out  the  functions  of  such 
commission,  and  the  Secretary  shall,  in  addi- 
tion, make  a^'allable  to  the  commission  such 
secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  assistance  and 
such  pertinent  data  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  as  the  commis- 
sion may  retpiire  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

( f )  In  carrying  out  its  functions  pursuant 
to  this  section,  such  commission  may  utilize 
the  services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government,  in  accordance  with 
agreements  between  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  head  of  such  agency. 

effect  of  state  safety  standards 
Sec  4.  (a)  No  State  standard  providing  a 
more  stringent  regulation  of  common  carriers 
in  the  interest  of  safety  than  regulations 
established  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
superseded  by  such  regulations  established 
pursuant  to  this  Act  unless  for  the  purposes 
of  safety  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  find  tJhat  such  state  regulation  ad- 
versely affects  regulations  established  pur- 
suant to  thiB  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  grant  such  exemp- 
tions from  any  regulation  established  under 
authority  vested  in  him  by  this  Act  as  he 
considers  to  be  in  the  public  Interest  after  a 
public  hearing  in  which  any  party  of  interest 
will  be  heand. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  5.  la)  Any  common  carrier  which 
violates  any  regulation  established  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  less  than  $1,000  for  each  violation. 
Each  day  o(  such  violation  shall  constitute 
a  separate  offense. 

(b)  The  civil  penalties  provided  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  m^  be  compromised  by  the  Secre- 
tary, when  deemed  in  the  public  interest. 


INJUNCTIVE    RELIEF 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  United  States  district  courts 
shall,  upon  fjetition  by  the  appropriate 
United  States  attorney  or  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  have 
Jurisdiction,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  rule 
65  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure,  to  restrain  violations  of  regula- 
tions established  pvirsuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  III  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  injtinctlon  or  re- 
straining order  Issued  under  this  section, 
trial  shall  be  by  the  court,  or.  upon  demand 
of  the  accvised,  by  a  Jury,  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  rule  42(b) 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 

CEASE   AND    DESIST    POWERS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  finds  that  any  common  car- 
rier or  employee  in  carrying  out  their  func- 
tions are  in  violation  of  regulations  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  Act,  he  may  im- 
mediately issue  an  order  providing  for  the 
immediate  termination  of  such    violation. 

(b)  Any  common  carrier  which  violates 
an  order  of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  United 
States  a  civil  penalty  of  not  less  than  $5,000 
for  each  violation.  Each  day  of  such  viola- 
tion shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

(c)  The  United  States  district  courts  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  enforce  any  order  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  section,  and  any  person 
aggrieved  by  such  order  may  obtain  review 
thereof  by  such  courts. 

STATE    participation    IN    ACCIDENT 
INVESTIGATIONS 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  provide  for  the  participation,  in  any 
railroad  accident  investigation  carried  out  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  of  a 
representative  nominated  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State  in  which  such  accident  occurred. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out   the  provisions  of  this   Act. 


S.  2916 — INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  THE  PLYMOUTH- 
PROVINCETOWN  CELEBRATION 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  establisliment  of  a  Special 
Commission  to  plan  for  the  observance  of 
the  350th  anniversary  of  Plymouth  and 
Provincetown,  Mass.  I  ask  tmanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

On  July  20.  1969.  two  courageous 
Americans  became  the  first  men  to  land 
on  the  moon  and  to  begin  the  exploration 
of  this  new  and  vast  territorj'.  Our  Na- 
tions  pride  in  this  unparalleled  achieve- 
ment is  shared  by  every  citizen  of  this 
great  country — and  by  citizens  of  the 
world  who  viewed,  via  a  worldwide  com- 
munications network — the  long  and  suc- 
cessful journey  of  these  men  into  the  lui- 
known. 

Certainly,  one  can  predict  that  future 
generations  will  mark  well  this  most  sig- 
nificant date  and  the  events  it  recalls. 

Next  year,  this  Nation  will  celebrate  an 
anniversary  which  recalls  the  courage  of 
men  who  explored  an  earlier  imknown — 
the  New  World.  On  September  6,  1620.  the 
square  rigged  English  merchant  vessel 
Mayflower  cleared  Plymouth.  England, 
carrying  101  passengers  botmd  for  Amer- 
ica. No  one  was  there  to  record  their 
journey  as  it  occurred  and  no  one  shared 
in  the  trials  and  joys  of  that  arduous 
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trip.  And  yet,  every  American  on  Tlianks- 
glving  Day  recalls  the  trltunph  of  these 
first  Americans  and  honors  their  memory. 
Two  months  after  setting  sail,  the 
Mayflower  dropped  anchor  for  the  first 
time  in  the  New  World.  ProvincetowTi, 
located  inside  the  "hook"  of  Cape  Cod, 
offered  the  first  protected  anchorage  and 
safe  harbor  to  the  vessel  and  its  pas- 
sengers. Prom  here,  scouting  parties 
were  sent  onto  the  mainland  and  up  the 
coast  to  select  a  site  suitable  for  a  perma- 
nent settlement.  During  this  month  of  ex- 
ploration, the  Pilgrims  drafted  and  signed 
a  document  of  self-government — the 
Mayflower  Compact. 

Today,  Provincetown  continues  to  pro- 
vide safe  harbor  to  one  of  Massachusetts' 
fine  fishing  fleets.  The  people  of  Pro- 
vincetown retain  a  pride  in  the  history  of 
their  land  and  harbor.  And  so,  today,  they 
are  actively  planning  a  stiitable  celebra- 
tion for  next  year's  anniversaiy, 

Plj'mouth  is  the  oldest  continuously  oc- 
cupied English-speaking  settlement  in 
the  United  States.  Tlie  story  of  this  set- 
tlement— the  hardships,  the  hunger,  the 
sense  of  isolation  in  a  vast  wilderness, 
the  illness,  heartbreak,  death,  and  the 
indomitable  courage  of  the  Pilgrims,  are 
too  well  known  to  bear  repetition  here. 
But,  despite  the  passage  of  time,  all 
Americans  cherish  the  tale  and  the  his- 
tory it  began. 

Three-himdred  and  fifty  years  have 
passed  since  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 
And,  in  that  time,  the  Nation  they  helped 
to  found  has  become  the  leader  of  the 
free  world.  Much  of  its  success  as  a  na- 
tion can  be  traced  directly  to  an  adher- 
ance  to  the  principle  of  freedom — the 
principle  which  brought  the  Pilgrims  to 
America  in  search  of  a  new  world. 

The  diversity  of  religious  belief  we  en- 
joy today  in  America,  which  is  unique  in 
the  world,  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
Pilgrims'  own  search  for  a  land  in  which 
to  practice  their  religion  free  from  hier- 
archical dictates. 

Tlie  origins  of  our  American  constitu- 
tional goverrmient  can  be  traced,  in  part, 
to  the  Mayflower  Compact,  in  which  tlie 
Pilgrims  established  one  of  tlie  world's 
first  civil  governments  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  consent  of  the  governed. 

The  fortitude  the  Pilgrims  demon- 
strated in  the  face  of  cruel  adversity  as 
they  struggled  to  maintain  their  settle- 
ment is  a  continued  inspiration  to  all  of 
us. 

Plymouth,  today,  is  a  town  proud  of  its 
heritage.  The  people  of  Plymouth  have 
taken  great  care  to  preserve  its  historic 
sit€s — not  only  those  dating  to  the  origi- 
nal colonj',  but  others  which  reflect  the 
course  of  early  American  history.  How- 
ever, since  the  economic  stability  of  the 
commtinity  has  not  been  constant,  many 
of  the  areas  adjacent  to  historic  sites 
have  been  given  over  to  commercial  ex- 
ploitation. 

As  they  approach  their  350th  anniver- 
sary, the  citizens  of  Plj-mouth  hope,  with 
otu-  assistance,  to  be  able  to  remove  all 
evidence  of  commercialism  from  these 
environs.  They  wish  to  make  their  com- 
munity a  welcome  site  to  those  many 
Americans  who  will  travel  from  all  over 
this  land  to  come  to  the  town  of  this  Na- 
tion's birth. 


Thus,  it  seems  more  than  fitting  that 
the  Congress  should  involve  the  Nation 
in  the  plaruiing  of  the  350th  anniversary 
of  Provincetown — the  site  where  the 
Mayflower  first  anchored  and  where  the 
historic  Mayflower  Compact  was  draft- 
ed— and  Plymouth.  Mass. — the  first  set- 
tlement in  English-speaking  America.  It 
is  my  hope  that  next  year's  celebration 
will  be  one  in  which  ever>'  American  par- 
ticifiates  and  on  which  the  Nation 
focuses. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today,  to 
establish  the  Plymouth -Provincetown 
Celebration  Commission,  would  create  a 
15-member  commission  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  suitable  plans  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  1970  anniversary'. 

I  have  already  reintroduced  legislation 
to  establish  Plymouth  Rock  as  a  National 
Memorial.  I  would  hope  that  tlie  Congress 
would  consider  favorably  both  of  these 
measures  and  that  plans  for  this  most 
significant  celebration  will  get  underway 
in  the  ver>'  near  future. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2916)  to  establish  the 
Plymouth-Provincetown  Celebration 

Commission,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciar>', 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S    2916 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  three  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary.  In  1970.  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  at  Provincetown  and  Plymouth, 
which  led  to  permanent  settlements  whose 
influence  on  our  history,  culture,  law  and 
commerce  extends  through  the  present  day, 
there  is  hereby  established  the  Plymouth- 
F^ovlncetown  Celebration  Commission  ( here- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Commission"), 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  suitable  plans 
for,  and  conducting  the  celebration  of,  such 
anniversary  In  1970. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  15  members  as  follows: 

(1)  Five  Members  of  the  Senate,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate: 

(2)  Five  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

(3)  Five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President. 

(b)  The  President  shall,  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  designate  one  of  the  members 
appointed  by  him  to  serve  as  chairman. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  but  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  In 
carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  Commission. 

(d)  Within  90  days  after  the  termination 
of  such  celebration,  the  Commission  shall 
furnish  a  report  of  its  activities,  including 
an  accounting  of  funds  received  and  ex- 
pended, to  the  Congress.  Upon  submission  of 
such  report  to  the  Congress,  the  Commission 
shall  terminate.  t. 

Sec.  3.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Commission  Is  authorized — 

( 1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  .service,  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
ni  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates: 


(2)  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to 
exceed  $100  per  diem; 

(3 1  to  accept  and  to  utilize  the  services 
of  voluntary  and  uncompensated  person- 
nel and  reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(4)  to  solicit  and  to  accept  gifts  of  money 
or  property; 

(5)  to  procure  supplies,  sen'lces,  and  prop- 
erty, and  to  make  contracts,  without  regard 
to  the  laws  and  procedures  applicable  to 
Federal  agencies; 

( 6 )  to  request  the  assistance  and  advice 
of.  and  to  cooperate  with,  civic,  historic  and 
patriotic  bodies,  institutions  of  learning, 
and  State  ami  local  governments; 

(7)  to  request  the  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance of  such  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies as  may  be  appropriate: 

(8)  to  Invite  the  participation  of  svich 
other  nations  as  may  be  appropriate,  with 
the  Eissistance  and  ad\1ce  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State:  and 

(9)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  may 
deem  advisable  from  funds  appropriated  or 
received  as  gifts. 

Sec.  4  Any  property  acquired  by  the 
Commission  remaining  upon  termination  of 
such  celebration  is  the  property  of  the  United 
States  and  may  be  used  by  ^e  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  purposes  of  the  National 
Park  system,  or  may  be  disposed  of  as  sur- 
plus property.  The  net  revenue,  after  pay- 
ment of  Commission  expenses,  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  Tliere  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $100,000  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

S.    2004 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  t)ehalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pastore>  ,  I  ask  iman- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  GuRNEY)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2004.  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  ihe  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.     2482 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  <  Mr.  Anderson  )  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  2482.  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  add  to  such 
act  a  new  title  dealing  especially  with 
kidney  disease  and  kidney-related  dis- 
eases. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOH-TION     139 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  '  Mr.  Dole  ) . 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Mar>-land  (Mr.  Tydincs)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 139.  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  an  annual  "Day  of  Bread"  and  "Har- 
vest Festival  Week." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  u  is  so  orderet . 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
37— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
TREATMENT  OF  PRISONERS  OP 
WAR 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  concurrent  resolution  for  appropriate 
reference. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  iS.  Con. 
Res.  37)  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war,  submitted  by  Mr. 
Scott,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  applaud 
the  administrations  decision  to  again  re- 
duce the  number  of  Americans  in  Viet- 
nam. I  have  repeatedly  urged  such  action, 
when  appropriate,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
developments  have  now  made  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  further  return  of  oui' 
Armed  Forces  possible.  I  join  with  the 
President  in  the  prayerful  hope  that  his 
latest  decision  will  be  interpreted  as 
another  significant  indication  of  our 
sincere  desire  to  achieve  the  honorable 
and  lasting  peace  which  all  Americans  so 
earnestly  seek. 

But  what  of  those  Americans  whose 
return,  at  best,  is  indefinite  because  of 
their  unfortunate  status  as  prisoners  of 
war?  One  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of 
Vietnam  has  been  the  arrogant,  persist- 
ent refusal  of  both  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liber- 
ation Front  of  South  Vietnam  to  observe 
the  humane  requirements  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  Relative  to  the  Treatment  of 
Prisoners  of  War.  The  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  has  itself  en- 
dorsed this  international  agreement 
makes  this  refusal  particularly  distress- 
ing. This  callous  response,  which  strikes 
blatantly  at  the  most  basic  human  val- 
ues, is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  be- 
havior of  our  military  forces  and  those 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

The  enemy's  adamant  refusal  to  re- 
lease the  names  of  Americans  held  cap- 
tive, to  allow  the  inspection  of  facilities 
where  prisoners  of  war  are  held,  or  even 
to  permit  a  regular  flow  of  mail  to  and 
from  these  prisoners,  is  well  known,  and 
has  been  properly  the  sub.iect  of  public 
outrage.  I  have  the  deepest  sympathy 
for  their  families  and  those  members  of 
our  military  services,  now  estimated  at 
1.300.  who  must  bear  the  added  burden 
of  uncertainty  that  comes  from  being  a 
prisoner  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  demands 
that  we  pursue  witii  renewed  vigor  every 
possible  effort  to  mobilize  the  force  of 
world  public  opinion  to  focus  on  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front.  Therefore.  I 
introduce  a  concurrent  resolution 
through  which  Congress  can  make  its 
determined  will  known.  My  resolution 
calls  not  only  on  the  President  and  all 
concerned  departments  and  agencies  of 
■.his  Government,  but  also  on  the  United 
Vations.  and  on  all  the  people  of  the 
world,  to  appeal  for  the  humane  treat- 
ment and  prompt  release  of  our  prison- 
ers of  war.  This  resolution  is  fully  in 
keeping  with  the  purposes  of  the  newly 
formed  Association  of  Wives  and  Fam- 


ilies of  Captured  and  Missing  American 
Military  Men.  I  am  truly  hopeful  that 
the  weight  of  congressional  opinion,  ex- 
pressed concretely  through  specific  ac- 
tion, may  help  resolve  this  issue,  and  I 
urge  prompt  consideration  of  my  resolu- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  concurrent  resolution  iS.  Con. 
Res.  37*  is  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  37 

Whereas  the  tJnlted  States  Government 
and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  have  continu- 
ously honored  the  requirements  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  relating  to  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war: 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government  has 
repeatedly  appealed  to  North  Vietnam,  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  respect  the  requirements  of  the 
Geneva  Convention,  which  North  Vietnam 
has  endorsed: 

Whereas  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam 
have  disregarded  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  and  refused  to  release  the 
names  of  prisoners  of  war  who  are  members 
of  the  Armea  Forces  of  the  United  States,  to 
permit  the  regtilar  flow  of  mail  to  or  from 
those  prisoners,  and  otherwise  to  accord 
humane  treatment  to  those  prisoners,  and 
to  permit  Inspection  of  the  facilities  In  which 
those  prisoners  are  held:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  it  Is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President,  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  all  other  concerned  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, the  United  Nations,  and  the  peoples 
of  the  world  to  appeal  to  North  Vietnam 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front  of  South 
Vietnam  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  relating  to  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  and  to  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  appropriate  to  obtain  the 
prompt  release  of  all  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  so  held  as 
prisoners  of  war. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  256— RESOLU- 
TION  RELATING  TO   COMMITTEE 

ASSIGNMENTS 

Mr.  SCOTT  submitted  a  resolution  <S. 
Res.  256)  relating  to  committee  assign- 
ments, which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
submitted  the  resolution  appear  later  in 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing, i 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  257— RESO- 
LUTION TO  SECURE  HUMANE 
TREATMENT  FOR  PRISONERS  OF 
WAR  HELD  BY  THE  NORTH  VIET- 
NAMESE GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
submit  for  myself  and  for  22  other  Sena- 
tors a  resolution  to  express  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  with  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  Americans  held  captive  by  North 
Vietnam.  On  June  2  of  this  year  I  spoke 
out  against  the  inhumane  treatment  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam.  Since  that 
time  little  has  changed.  There  remain 
over  1.400  U.S.  servicemen  classified  by 


the  services  ae  either  missing  in  action 
or  prisoners  of  war.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  a  large  percentage  of  those 
reported  as  missing  are.  in  fact,  prison- 
ers. And  yet  we  have  no  certain  Informa- 
tion regarding  these  men.  and  their  fam- 
ilies are  consequently  forced  to  bear  a 
tremendous  burden  of  anxiety  unneces- 
sarily. 

The  Government  of  North  Vietnam  has 
repeatedly  refused  to  provide  a  list  of 
Americans  being  held  prisoner,  to  re- 
patriate the  sick  and  woimded.  to  permit 
neutral  inspections  of  the  places  of  de- 
tention, and  to  allow  the  free  flow  of 
mail  between  prisoners  and  their  fam- 
ilies as  required  by  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  point  to  a  dramatic 
example  of  the  suffering  going  on  in 
the  families  of  American  servicemen  who 
have  been  missing  in  action  for  long 
periods  of  time.  These  families  suffer  the 
anxiety  of  receiving  no  word  whatsoever 
as  to  whether  their  loved  one  is  alive 
or  dead.  Pour  young  Texas  women  have 
become  so  anxious  about  their  husbands 
that  they  have  flown  to  Paris  in  hopes  of 
talking  with  the  North  Vietnamese  ne- 
gotiators there. 

I  want  the  North  Vietnamese  to  know 
that  the  entire  U.S.  Senate,  regardless 
of  our  individual  views  on  the  Vietnam 
war,  stand  as  one  voice  on  this  issue  of 
humane  treatment  tor  prisoners  of  war. 
This  is  a  matter  which  concerns  us  all. 
In  recent  weeks  many  Senators  have  ex- 
pressed their  strong  protests  against  this 
clear  breach  of  iniernational  law  and 
outrage  to  human  decency.  Several  reso- 
lutions similar  to  the  one  whicli  I  in- 
troduce today  have  been  proposed.  It  is 
time  for  the  Senate  to  speak  with  a 
single  voice  on  this  subject,  and  I  feel 
that  it  is  important  that  we  find  lan- 
guage for  a  resolution  which  will  have 
the  wholehearted  support  of  all  Sen- 
ators. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  intro- 
duce the  pi-esent  proposal  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  257).  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  257 
Risolied.  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  illegal  and  inhumane  practices 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  Government  with 
regard  to  prisoners  of  war  must  necessarily 
be  condemned  and  that  the  various  signa- 
tories to  the  Geneva  Convention,  recogniz- 
ing their  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the 
prescribed  standards  In  that  agreement  and 
acknowledging  the  basic  principles  of  human 
decency  which  they  have  ratified,  should 
bring  all  pressure  within  their  power  to  bear 
on  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  to 
compel  that  governments  compliance  with 
those  principles. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  258— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO 
DOROTHY    S.    ANDERSON 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  the  following  original 
resolution  "S.  Res.  258):  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar: 
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S.  Res.  258 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Dorothy  S.  Anderson,  widow  of  Leeman 
Anderson,  an  employee  of  the  Senat-e  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum 
to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  .allowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  259— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO 
LUCIE  C.  DOWNER  AND  JANE  C. 
OSTERLOH 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  the  following  original 
resolution  (S.  Res  259);  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar: 

S.  Res.  259 
Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  'o 
Lucie  C.  Downer  and  Jane  C.  Osterloh.  sisters 
of  Hugh  A.  Cunningham,  an  employee  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  assigned  to  duty  in 
the  Senate  Office  Buildings  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  a  sum  to  each  equal  to  three 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  svim  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  fu- 
neral expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


TAX   REFORM  ACT  OF    1969— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT     NO.      166 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  me  to  the  income  tax  reform  bill.  H.R. 
13270,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  increase 
the  amount  of  the  deduction  for  each 
personal  exemption  from  $600  to  SI. 200. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  aware  of  the  argu- 
ments advanced  against  an  amendment 
of  this  nature. 

Some  will  say  that  tax  relief  of  this 
scope  will  cost  the  Federal  Government 
too  much.  I  say  that  it  will  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Government  nothing. 

It  costs  nothing  to  cut  taxes.  The  word 
•cost"  is  simply  not  appropriate  in  the 
context  of  reducing  Federal  taxation  and 
any  effort  which  associates  tax  reduc- 
tion in  the  public  mind  with  'costs"  of 
Government,  indicates  confused  think- 
ing on  this  subject. 

What  the  proposed  amendment  would 
involve,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  a  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  spending.  It  would  in- 
volve getting  the  Federal  Government 
out  of  many  areas  and  activities  where 
it  has  no  rightful  place  and  no  appro- 
priate responsibilities.  It  would  require 
cutting  back  on  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations. It  would  involve  a  reversal 
of  the  trend  toward  concentration  of 
powers  in  the  Federal  Government. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  it  would  require  a 
tightening  of  the  Federal  belt,  cutting 
out  waste  and  extravagance  in  every  de- 
partment and  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  would  require  an  em- 
phasis on  efiBciencies  and  better  man- 
agement and  more  effective  leadership, 
initiative,  imagination,  and  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  ever>'  department 
and  agency  head  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
eniment. 


I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  the  tax- 
payer wants  and  will  insist  on  a  Federal 
efficiency  dividend.  He  wants  and  will 
insist  on  a  Federal  contraction  dividend. 
He  wants  a  reorientation  of  the  Federal 
Government  recognizing  the  average  tax- 
payers' problems  and  the  burdens  and 
difficulties  of  maintaining  home  and 
family  and  providing  for  the  education 
of  his  children  at  a  time  when  his  income 
is  seriously  eroded  by  inflation  and  in- 
creased taxation.  And  I  think  thai  Con- 
gress must  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
average  taxpayer  is  not  willing  to  accept 
a  Federal  priority  that  imposes  on  him 
the  added  responsibility  of  supporting 
the  family  of  another  at  a  time  when 
the  taxpayer  is  so  hard  pressed  to  pro- 
vide adequate  support  for  his  own  family. 
Then,  of  course,  this  proposed  amend- 
ment must  face  the  argument  that  to  re- 
duce taxes  is  inflationary. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  this  argu- 
ment is  utter  nonsense.  Why  is  it  more 
inflationary  to  let  the  taxpayer  spend  his 
own  money  for  his  owti  needs  and  the 
needs  of  his  family  than  it  is  to  let  the 
Federal  Government  spend  it  for  him? 
Or  to  let  the  Federal  Government  give  it 
away,  or  waste  it  in  half-baked,  hopped- 
up.  disordered,  extravagant,  and  wasteful 
boondoggles  and  impractical  schemes 
cooked  up  by  Utopian  dreamei.  from 
modern  academies  of  Lagado? 

Mr.  President,  what  is  inflationary 
about  taxpayers  paying  cash  for  their 
necessities  rather  than  having  to  charge 
them? 

What  is  inflationary  in  cutting  down 
Federal  expenditmes? 

What  IS  inflationary  about  an  indi- 
vidual having  a  few  dollars  to  put  aside 
for  a  rainy  day  in  savings  banks,  or  in 
life  insurance,  or  in  retirement  funds? 

What  is  inflationary  about  savings 
banks,  and  insurance  companies,  or  com- 
mercial banks,  putting  these  savings  to 
use  in  building  homes  and  providing  jobs 
in  the  homebuilding  industry'? 

Mr.  President,  the  inflation  argument 
in  support  of  higher  taxation  will  not 
hold  water.  Sure  we  must  have  a  bal- 
anced budget.  But  we  can  get  a  balanced 
budget  just  as  effectively  by  reducing  ex- 
penditures as  by  increasing  revenues 
through  increased  taxation.  The  man  in 
the  street  knows  that  and  he  wants  relief 
from  crushing  taxation. 

Mr.  President,  a  personal  exemption 
from  taxation  of  income  in  a  mere 
amount  of  $600  is  no  longer  realistic  in 
this  day  and  time.  It  results  in  fright- 
ful inequities  and  particularly  in  its  ef- 
fects on  the  average  family  and  the  sin- 
gle person  and  the  aged.  Something  must 
be  done.  A  modest  increase  in  the  per- 
sonal exemption  from  $600  to  $1,200  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  This  pro- 
posed amendment  takes  that  step. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proposed  amendment  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendments  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  'No.  166)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as 
follows : 


On  page  366,  after  line  19.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

■  PERSONAL   EXEMPTIONS 

"Sec.  806.  (a)  Increase  to  $1.200.— "Hie  fol- 
lowing provisions  are  amended  by  striking 
out  $600'  wherever  apjjearing  therein  and 
inserting  in  lieu   thereof   ■$1,200' 

■■(1)  Section  151  (relating  to  allowance  of 
deductions  for  personal  exemptions): 

■■|2)  Section  642(b)  (relating  to  allowance 
of  deductions  for  estates ) : 

■■(3)  Section  6012(a)  (relating  to  persons 
required  to  make  returns  of  income) ;  and 

(4)  Section  6013(b)(3)(A)  (relating  to 
assessment  and  collection  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain returns  of  husband  and  wUe). 

•■(b)  Conforming  Amendments —The  fol- 
lowing provisions  are  amended  by  striking 
ovit  ■$1.200^  wherever  appearing  therein  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •$2,400': 

■•(1)  Section  6012(a)  il)  (relating  to  per- 
sons required  to  make  returns  of  income): 
and 

■12)  Section  6013(b)(3)(A)  (relating  to 
assessment  and  collection  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain returns  of  husband  and  wife) . 

■■(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  rifter  December  31.  1969" 

On  page  366.  line  20.  strike  out  '805 '•  and 
insert    -SOa". 

On  page  367.  line  18.  strike  out  ■■$600^  and 
insert    $1,200  •. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    170 

Mr.  GOODELL  <for  himself  and  Mr 
Javitsi  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  House  bill  13270.  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT.  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT.  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJA- 
LEIN  MISSILE  RANGE.  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS      16"    AND    168     • 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  at  an 
appropriate  time  I  intend  to  call  up  two 
amendments  to  the  pending  bill  S.  2546 » . 
I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to 
explain  them  now.  However,  copies  have 
been  placed  on  ever>-  Senator  s  desk.  In 
addition.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  ol  the  amendments,  as  well  as  a 
brief  explanation  of  their  contents  and 
purpose,  be  printed  for  the  convenience 
of  my  colleagues  at  this  ix)int  m  the  Rec- 
ord. At  this  time.  I  submit  the  two 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
me.  to  the  bill. 

The  amendment  <No.  168'.  submitted 
by  Mr.  Brooke  'for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston  >  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  .1  new  title  as 
follows: 

•  TITLE  VI — SPECIAL  RESEARCH  GRANTS 
■Sec.  601.  lai  Tliere  is  hereby  established 
an  interagency  advisory  council  to  be  known 
as  the  Interagency  Advisory  Council  on 
Domestic  Applications  of  Defense  Research 
(hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
Council") . 

•  I  b  I  The  Council  shall  be  oomposed  of  the 
following  members: 

•  ( 1)  One  member  from  the  Department  of 
Defense,  to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

■  ( 2 )   One  member  from  the  Department  of 
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Healtb.  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

"  ( 3 1  One  member  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  to  be  de«lg- 
nated  by  the  Secretar^  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development, 

••i4)  One  member  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  to  be  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 

"  ( 5 )  One  member  from  the  OfBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  to  be  designated  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

••(c)  The  member  of  the  Council  deslg- 
nuted  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Council. 

"(d)  Three  members  of  the  Council  shall 
constitute  a  quorum;  and  a  vacancy  In  the 
Council  shall  not  affect  its  powers  but  shall 
be  filled  In  the  manner  In  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

••Sec.  602.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  of 
the  Council  to  study  and  evaluate  proposed 
research  programs  and  projects  submitted  to 
It  pursuant  to  this  title.  The  Counc.l  shall 
accept  for  consideration  research  projects 
that  are  of  mutual  Interest  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  one  or  more  of  the 
partictpatlng" departments  or  agencies,  and 
such  other  •wtegories  of  research  bearing  on 
Important  national  needs  as  the  Council  may 
specify,  including  physical  and  social  aspects 
of  cities,  housing,  education,  transportation, 
and  other  domestic  problems, 

"lb)  The  Council  shall  advise  the  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  regarding  research 
proposals  submitted  to  it  for  consideration 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  and  shall  make 
such  recommendations  to  the  Director  as  it 
deems  appropriate  as  to  the  merits  of  pro- 
posals submitted  to  It  for  consideration. 

"(c)  The  Council  shall  review  the  results 
of  research  conducted  under  its  auspices  and 
shall  advise  the  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense as  to  the  desirability  of  continuing. 
modifyUig,  or  terminating  such  research 
activities. 

•Sec.  603.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  other  not-for-profit  institu- 
tions engaged  in  research  and  or  develop- 
ment activities  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  se- 
lected research  programs  and  projects  prom- 
ising significant  domestic  benefits.  Proposals 
for  such  research  shall  be  submitted  to  and 
reviewed  by  the  Council.  The  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  with  respect  to  which. 
If  any.  research  proposals  approved  by  the 
Council  will  be  sponsored  shall  be  final. 

"(b)  The  total  amount  In  grants  made 
under  this  titk  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  an  amrunt  equal  to  5  per  centum 
oi  tiie  tot.il  funds  expended  in  such  fiscal 
year  by  the  Department  of  Defense  under 
contracts  entered  into  with  colleges,  univer- 
sities, and  other  not-for-profit  Institutions 
for  the  performance  ot  defense  research. 

"(c)  In  no  case  shall  any  one  Institution 
receive  more  than  $5  million  under  this 
title  In  any  one  fiscal  year. 

"Sec,  604,  Research  grants  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  this  title  shall  be 
made  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Council, •• 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amen(aments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendments  and  explana- 
tions will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  'No.  167),  submitted 
by  Mr.  Brooke  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  Eagleton,  and  Mr.  Schweiker)  , 
is  as  follows : 


At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  title  as 
follows : 

"TITLE  VI— COMMISSION  ON  NATIONAL 
8ECURITY  POUCT 

"XSTABUSHMEMT    OF    COMMISSION 

"Sec.  601  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission 
on  National  Security  Policy  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  •Commission")  which  shall 
be  composed  of  fifteen  members  as  follows: 

"(1)  Five  apf>olnted  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  from  among  persons  recom- 
mended by  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  concurrence  of  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate; 

"(2)  Five  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  among  per- 
sons recommended  by  the  Majority  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

"(3)  Five  appointed  by  the  P>resldent  of 
the  United  States, 

"(b)  Of  each  class  of  members  not  more 
than  three  members  appointed  under  sub- 
sections (a)(1).  (a)(2),  or  (a)(3),  of  this 
section  shall  be  from  the  same  poliltlcal 
party.  Members  shall  be  appointed  from  pri- 
vate life  tranx  among  persons  who  are  spe- 
cially qualified  by  virtue  of  experience  or 
training  to  serve  on  the  Commission, 

••|c)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  appointment. 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

"(e)  Eight  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constlfiute  a  quorum. 

"DITTIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

"Sec.  602(a)  The  Commission  shall  make 
a  full  and  complete  study  and  investigation 
of  national  security  policy  and  programs  for 
the  purpose  of  making  recommendations 
with  respect  to — 

•'(1)  the  nation's  International  commit- 
ments and  responsibilities; 

'•(2)  the  strategic  policy  options  available 
and  related  manpower  and  equipment  re- 
quirements needed  to  carry  out  such  com- 
mitments .-Mid  respwnslbllltles; 

"(3)  the  costs,  capabilitlee,  preferred  types 
and  numbers  of  military  systems  for  offen- 
sive and  defensive  purposes,  specifically  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  missiles,  aircraft, 
aircraft  carriers,  missile-launching  and  at- 
tack submarines,  and  other  major  systems. 

"(4)  the  organization,  management,  pro- 
curement practices  and  other  administrative 
arrangements  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  other  agencies  responsible  for  the  supn 
port.  formulation,  and  implementation  of  na- 
tional security  policies  and  programs; 

'•(5)  the  development  and  implementation 
of  programs  permitting  economies  and  the 
identification  of  programs  demanding  priority 
expenditures;  and 

"(6)  Such  other  matters  as  the  Commis- 
sion deems  appropriate  to  a  realistic  and 
strengthened  national  security. 

••(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  an  interim 
report  with  respect  to  its  study  and  investiga- 
tion not  later  than  March  16,  1970,  and  a  final 
report,  not  later  than  December  31,  1970.  con- 
tairUng  Its  findings  and  recommendations. 

•  POWERS    AND     ADMINISTRATIVE     PROVISIONS 

•'Sec.  603.  (a)  The  Commission  or,  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
committee or  member  thereof,  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  oarrj'ing  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  hold  such  hearings,  take  such  testi- 
mony, and  sit  and  act  as  such  time*  and 


places  as  the  Commission,  subcommittee,  or 
member  deems  advisable.  Any  member  au- 
thorized by  the  Commission  may  administer 
oaths  or  aHlrmations  to  witnesses  appearing 
before  the  Commission,  or  any  subcommittee 
or  member  thereof. 

"(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  Including  Independent  agencies. 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  fiunlsh  to  the 
Commission,  upwn  request  made  by  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  such  Informa- 
tion. Including  classified  data,  as  the  Com- 
mission deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
functions  under  this  title, 

"(c)  All  members  and  employees  of  the 
Commission  having  access  to  classified  infor- 
mation shall  be  subject  to  established  secu- 
rity requirements, 

'•(d)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  governing 
appointments  In  the  competitive  ser\-ice,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  shall  have   the  power- — 

•'(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  staff  personnel  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary. Including  an  executive  director  who 
may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  in  ex- 
cess of  that  provided  for  level  rv  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  in  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  and 

••(2)  to  procure  temporary  and  Intermit- 
tent services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  au- 
thorized by  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code, 

'COMPENSATION    OF    MEMBERS 

"Sec.  604.  Members  of  the  Commission 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$125  per  day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged 
In  the  performance  of  their  duties  ;i£  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  as  members 
of  the  Commission. 

••EXPENSES    OF    THE     COMMISSION 

•  Sec.  605.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums,  not 
to  exceed  $5,000.(X)0,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  ptirposes  of  this  title. 

"EXPIRATION    or  THE    COMMISSION 

"Sec.  606.  Ttie  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  ninety  days  after  the  submission  of  its 
report," 

The  explanation,  presented  by  Mr. 
Brooke,  is  as  follows: 

A  COMMISSION  ON  National  Security 
Policies  and  Programs 

111  our  efforts  to  deal  critically  with  the 
cieiense  authorization  bill  many  of  us  have 
been  anxious  to  develop  a  more  systematic 
and  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  Nation's 
strategic  options,  weapons  needs  and  budget- 
ary alternatives,  A  number  of  us  have  been 
apprehensive  about  dealing  with  these  com- 
plex Issues  on  a  piecemeal  basis, 

A  large  factor  in  the  present  pressure  on 
military  expenditures  is  not  only  the  soaring 
costs  of  modern  weapons,  but  the  widespread 
dissatisfaction  In  the  Senate  and  In  the 
country  with  the  recent  record  of  Executi'-e 
recommendations  in  this  field.  There  is  a  very 
grave  need  to  re-establish  national  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  and  Justification  of  the  Na- 
tion's military  programs  and  even  more  in 
the  process  by  which  decisions  on  those  pro- 
grams are  made. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  drafted  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  S,  2546  to  cre-ate  a  15- 
member  commlaslon  on  national  security 
policies  and  programs,  pxrlmaxlly  responsive 
to  Congress  and  authorized  to  report  Its 
findings  and  recommendations  by  the  end 
of  next  year.  Plve  members  of  the  commie- 
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slon  would  be  appointed  by  the  Senate,  five 
by  the  House  and  five  by  the  President, 

The  special  appointing  procedure  is  de- 
signed to  insure  a  most  distinguished  mem- 
bership for  the  commission  would  constitute 
the  most  far-reaching  Inquiry  into  the  Na- 
tion's International  commitments,  military 
requirements  and  related  matters.  The  na- 
tion needs  a  demonstrably  objective  review 
of  these  issues  on  which  Congress  can  later 
act  A  well  staffed,  comF>etent  commission 
could  provide  a  solid  basis  for  a  renewed 
consensus  on  these  vital  issues  in  future 
years. 

The  explanation  of  amendment  No, 
168,  presented  by  Mr,  Brooke,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Domestic  Applications  on  Defense  Research 
This  amendment  to  S,  2546  Is  designed  to 
increase  the  possibility  that  defense  research 
will  have  domestic  benefits  as  well  It  will 
create  an  interagency  advisory  council  on 
domestic  application  of  defense  research  and 
would  authorize  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  use  some  of  its  funds  to  support  re- 
search of  mutual  interest  to  It  and  other 
agencies  (e,g,  HUD,  HEW),  with  promise  of 
significant  domestic  benefits  There  are  a 
number  of  examples  of  such  work: 

Spin-off  of  military  radar  and  computer 
technology  to  domestic  air  traffic  control, 
experimental  work  on  housing  on  military 
bases,  certain  categories  of  manpower  train- 
ing and  educational  research,  and  many 
others. 

Many  Institutions  doing  defense  research 
are  seeking  an  opportunity  to  apply  their 
skills  to  the  Nations  domestic  problems. 
Presently,  there  is  no  good  mechanism  for 
encouraging  such  domestic  applications. 
This  amendment  seeks  to  create  such  a 
mechanism,  and  to  insure  that  the  large 
sums  expended  for  defense  research  include 
a  special  effort  to  realize  useful  applications 
outside  the  strictly  miliury  area. 

This  prof)osal  is  compatible  with  other  ef- 
forts under  way  in  the  Department  to  em- 
ploy the  large  resources  It  commands  In  ways 
which  assist  other  sectors  of  our  society.  Dis- 
cussions with  prominent  members  of  the 
research  community  revealed  substantial  in- 
terest in  this  kind  of  idea,  both  as  a  means 
of  realizing  Important  short-term  benefits 
and  as  a  method  of  re-all(3catlng  over  a  peri- 
od of  lime  some  fraction  of  our  defense 
capabilities  to  non-defense  applications.  The 
intent  would  be  that,  as  non-defense  re- 
search programs  expand  in  the  coming  v«ars, 
sponsorship  and  supervision  of  work  begun 
under  the  auspices  of  the  proposed  coun- 
cil would  shift  to  other  departments. 

amendment    no,     169 

Mr.  MOSS,  Mr,  President.  I  submit  an 
amendment  which  expresses  for  the  Sen- 
ate a  simple  but  meaningful  desire. 

I  think  it  is  the  Senate's  desire  thai 
the  burden  of  military  spending  be  re- 
duced wherever  possible.  We  have  dis- 
agreed about  the  need  and  efficacy  of 
some  weapon  systems,  but  I  think  we 
would  all  like  to  see  fewer  men  in  uni- 
form. 

This  resolution  does  not  have  the  force 
of  law.  but  It  does  put  the  President  on 
notice  that  as  he  withdraws  troops  from 
Vietnam  and  other  places  overseas,  the 
Senate  wants  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  the  Armed  Forces  or  an  explanation 
why  not. 

I  am,  of  course,  aw'are  of  the  amend- 
ment sponsored  by  Senators  Cook  and 
Bayh,  which  contains  a  statutory  re- 
quirement that  manpower  be  reduced.  I 
plan  to  support  their  amendment,  but  I 
suspect  the  Senate  will  want  the  Presi- 


dent to  retain  more  flexibility  in  det«- 
mining  manpower  levels  than  their 
amendment  provides. 

Reasons  for  reducing  the  size  of  our 
Armed  Forces  are  numerous  and  obvi- 
ous. Manpower  cuts  have  a  very  immedi- 
ate and  significant  impact  on  the  de- 
fense budget.  Just  the  President's  60.000- 
tioop  withdrawal  could  be  translated  into 
a  savings  of  at  least  8600,000,000.  And 
it  would  take  effect  now — we  would  not 
have  any  leadtimes  and  contract  com- 
mitments that  so  frustiate  us  in  dealing 
with  weapons  systems. 

But  more  important  than  money  are 
the  lives  of  the  men  who  would  be  dis- 
charged from  the  service.  Many  of  them 
would  have  a  much  more  rewarding  and 
enriching  life  outside  the  militai-y.  Or  at 
least  with  lower  draft  calls,  more  would 
have  the  choice.  Certainly  in  terms  of  the 
gross  national  product  they  would  be 
more  productive  in  civilian  life. 

Less  directly  this  resolution  implies 
the  Senate's  desire  that  our  commit- 
ments be  reduced.  Today  the  United 
States  has  more  men  in  uniform  than 
any  other  country  in  the  woild,  Militai-y 
involvement  is  far  less  tempting  if  the 
President  must  call  up  the  Reserves  or 
ask  Congress  for  more  troops. 

The  PRESIDENT  pio  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 


CONTINUATION  OF  PROGRAMS  AU- 
THORIZED UNDER  THE  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF  1964— 
AMENDMENTS 

amendments    NOS,    171    through     174 

Mr,  KENNEDY  submitted  four  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  iS.  1809)  to  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  programs  authorized  un- 
der the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  to  authorize  advance  funding  of 
such  programs,  to  require  notice  to  Con- 
gress prior  to  delegation  of  any  program 
to  another  agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


ENROLLED    BILLS    AND   JOINT 
RESOLUTION    PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  17,  1969.  he 
presented  to  the  Pi-esident  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolution: 

S,  83,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  civil- 
ian employees  and  former  civilian  employees 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation; 

S,  85  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr,  Jagir 
Singh  Randhawa: 

S,  348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cheng-hual 
Li; 

S,  1686,  An  act  relating  to  age  limits  In 
connection  with  appointments  to  the  U.S. 
Park  Police: 

S.  1766,  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  Judgment  recovered  by  the  Confed- 
erated Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribee  of  Flat- 
head Reservation,  Mont,  in  paragraph  11, 
docket  numbered  50233,  US.  Court  of  Claims, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S,J.  Res,  149.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  for 
:3  months  the  authority  to  limit  the  rates  of 
interest  or  dividends  payable  on  time  and 
savings  deposits  and  accounts. 


SENATOR  COOK  ADDRESSES  TRADE- 
WATER  RIVER  AREA  RESOURCE 
CONSERVATION  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT PROJECT 

Mr,  PACKWOOD  Mr  President,  last 
Saturday  night,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  'Mr,  Cook  t  delivered  a  vei-y 
excellent  speech  on  the  subject  of  en- 
vironmental control  and  pollution  con- 
trol. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  his  speech  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by   Senator  Marlow  W.  Cook 
"It  had  to  happen  eventually   We  couldn't 
go  on  the  way  we  had.  At  last  someone  has 
stopped  us.  " 

So  went  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  reporting  that  the  Qulnault 
Indians  In  Washington  state  have  closed 
down  25  miles  of  scenic  Pacific  coast  to  all 
but  members  of  the  tribe.  It  seems  that  they 
grew  weary  of  the  white  man's  ways  of  litter- 
ing, defacing  and  generally  vandalizing  the 
tribal  grounds. 

While  the  real  problem  is  decidedly  more 
complex,  this  recent  action  does  Illustrate 
what  we  have  known  for  years— that  the  new 
technological  man  Is  slowly,  but  effectively, 
wasting  and  depleting  the  remaining  re- 
sovirces  and  contaminating  the  environment. 
At  first  blush,  environmental  alteration  is 
a  deceptively  simple  problem — man's  Inter- 
action with  his  natural  habitat 

However,  upon  closer  examination  the  real 
problem  confronting  us  today  Is  man's  con- 
stant tampering  with  the  delicate,  yet  com- 
plex, chemical  and  ecological  balance  in  na- 
ture— the  lull  consequences  of  which  wc  still 
do  not  fully  comprehend. 

Complete  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
our  actions  and  the  resulting  reactions  in 
nature  Is  a  desirable,  yet  a  realistically 
distant  goal  We  know  comparatively  little 
aboxit  the  fate  of  pollutants  in  ovir  environ- 
ment. We  know  even  less  about  the  interac- 
tion of  these  contaminants  with  one  another. 
Let  us  pause  here  for  a  minute  and  specu- 
late upon  the  increase  of  one  apparently 
harmless  gas.  carbon  dioxide  into  the  at- 
mosphere. Doctor  Lamont  C.  Cole.  Professor 
of  Ecology  at  Cornell  University,  estimates 
that  in  New  York  City  alone  our  commercial 
jets  in  burning  petroleum  hydrocarbon  re- 
lease into  the  air  approximately  36  million 
tons  of  carbon  dioxide  in  one  year. 

Professor  Cole  theorizes  that  carbon  diox- 
ide and  water  vapor  are  more  transparent  to 
shortwave  solar  radiation  from  the  earth  to 
space.  Thus  the  Increased  proportion  of  these 
substances  in  the  atmosphere  tends  to  bring 
about  a  rise  In  the  earth's  surface  tempera- 
ture, and  thus  altering  earth's  climates 

While  the  scientific  community  generally 
agrees  with  this  'Greenhouse  "  theory,  every- 
one  does  not  agree  on  the  effects  One  school 
of  thought  holds  that  an  increase  in  tem- 
perature will  melt  the  Arctic  icecaps,  raising 
the  sea  level  by  as  much  as  300  feet  and 
engulfing  the  world's  major  cities.  .Another 
theory  is  that  this  will  bring  about  an  in- 
crease in  precipitation,  additional  snow  and 
the  beginnings  of  a  new  Ice  Age. 

No  one  is  absolutely  sure  what  change 
this  one  example  may  bring.  However,  what 
we  can  and  must  understand  are  our  im- 
mediate technological,  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural actions  and  their  imaiedlate  effects 
on  what  the  ancient  Greeks  termed  the 
basic  elements — air,  water  and  soil 

Ironically,  one  of  the  tributes  to  mans 
scientific  advancement  is  also  a  prime  con- 
tributor toward  one  of  his  most  serious  prob- 
lems. This  is  The  conversion  of  the  fossil 
fuels,  petroleum,   gas   and   coel    into   energy 
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resulting  in  the  waste  products  of  carbon 
monoxide,  hydrocarbons,  sulphur  and  ni- 
trogen oxides. 

The  Public  Health  Service  only  recently 
reported  that  toxic  iraterial  Is  being  released 
Into  the  air  over  the  United  States  at  a  rate 
of  over  142  million  tons  per  year.  ThU 
amotinls  to  three  fourths  of  a  ton  per  Amer- 
ican per  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  a  single  day  the  90 
million  motor  vehicles  in  the  United  States 
emit  130  thousand  tons  of  carbon  monoxide. 
33  thousand  tons  of  hydrocarbons  and  27 
thousand  tons  of  nitrogen  oxide. 

That  such  a  voluminous  discharge  endan- 
gers our  welfare  and  adversely  affects  our 
health  has  been  amply  demon-strated  by  a 
number  of  experts  in  many  fields. 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Lssued  a  sununary  of  the  Federal  Abate- 
ment Conference  on  interstate  Air  Pollution 
Involving  a  six  county  area  in  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  and  West  Virginia. 

The  report  states  that  air  pollution  while 
not  only  being  harmful  to  health,  also 
caused  an  economic  loss  to  the  communities 
Involved.  The  loss  Involves  frequent  cleaning 
of  filters  In  air  conditioning  systems,  and 
in  general,^  Internal  and  external  mainte- 
nance and  'cjeanlng.  Besides  the  individual 
homeowner's^own  cost,  he  is  required  to  pay, 
indirectly,  for  commercial  and  government 
buildings  through  increased  prices  and  higher 
taxes. 

Damage  from  deterioration  and  soiling  of 
materials  has  been  conservatively  estimated 
to  be  $20  million  annually.  This  figure  repre- 
sents the  cost  of  only  loss  by  soiling,  and  is 
based  only  on  the  number  of  people  living 
in  this  six  county  area. 

In  the  entire  United  States,  the  cost  of  air 
pollution  damage  to  clothes,  metals,  build- 
ings and  agricultural  crops  is  between  11 
and  12  million  dollars  a  year 

In  South  Ironton.  Ohio,  a  local  realtor 
testified  that  pollution  causes  an  average 
reduction  of  $1,000  in  the  appraised  value  of 
homes  as  compared  to  similar  structures  in 
other  pasts  of  the  area. 

Physicians  in  that  area  have  been  con- 
cerned wih  the  rising  rate  of  occurrence  of 
respiratory  diseases,  especially  Emphysema, 
among  the  urban  population.  The  report 
states  that  respiratory  diseases  are  the  main 
cause  of  visits  to  physicians. 

Unfortunately,  our  water  resources  do  not 
escape  contamination.  The  continued  dis- 
posal of  raw  sewage  and  industrial  wastes 
into  our  streams  and  rivers  presents  an  im- 
mediate threat  to  our  health. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  has  stated  that  about  8  million  peo- 
ple are  drinking  water  from  municipal  water 
systems  that  contain  more  bacteria  than  the 
maximum  level  recommended  by  federal 
standards.  A  preliminary  study  by  the  De- 
partment Indicated  that  this  sanitary  de- 
ficiency Is  likely  to  become  worse  before  any 
improvement    is    achieved. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  tlie  nations  water 
supplies  are  becoming  increasingly  unsafe  for 
both  man  and  wildlife. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  points  out  that  in  January  of 
1968  a  spill  of  chemicals  into  the  Buck  Creek 
in  Indiana  caused  a  large  fish  killing  in  65 
miles  oi  the  stream.  Just  a  month  ago  450 
thousand  gallons  of  an  acid  leachiiig  material 
was  spilled  ii;to  the  San  Francisco  River 
killing  over  50  thousand  flsh  in  tl.e  first  ten 
hours.  In  1968.  the  largest  flsh  kill  on  record 
occurred  in  the  Allegheny  River,  Bruin, 
Pennsylavnia.  In  this  instance,  a  petroleum 
refinery  lagoon  overflowed  and  toxic  chemi- 
caiS  kil'.ed  ovjr  4  million  fish. 

The  report  tilso  said  that  the  discharge  of 
acid  and  ak.iU  pollution  by  drainage  of 
abandoned  nines  poses  an  additional  prob- 
lem. It  is  estimated  that  over  3.5  billion 
tons  of  acid  f.nds  its  w.^y  Into  the  6.000  miles 
of  our  major  waterways. 


Unfortunately,  nuclear  energy,  one  of  the 
alternatives  to  fossil  fuels,  is  Itself  fraught 
with  potential  danger.  Because  nuclear 
plants  are  less  efficient  and  are  therefore 
50  percent  hotter  than  conventional  power 
plants,  thermal  pollution  Is  also  a  problem. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  member.  Wil- 
fred E.  Johnson,  observed  that  by  1990  more 
than  half  of  all  the  river  run-ofif  in  the 
United  States  will  be  required  for  cooling 
if  th;  nuclear  plant  expansion  continues  at 
the  present  rate.  Super  heqted  water  dis- 
charged into  a  bay,  river  or  ocean  can 
drastically  affect  the  water  and  marine  life 
cycle. 

All  human  life  depends  upon  a  thin  layer 
o'  fertile  topsoll  in  which  the  average  depth 
is  estimated  to  be  a  little  more  thaii  8  inches. 

And  yet  since  the  arrival  of  the  Pilgrims 
over  300  years  ago,  one  third  of  this  produc- 
tive topsoll  in  the  United  States  has  been 
eroded  away.  The  United  States  Conservation 
Service  estimates  that  we  are  losing  the 
equivalent  pf  500  thousand  acres  of  farm- 
land every  year.  Wasteful  clearing  and  burn- 
ing, strip  mining,  overuse  and  misuses  of  our 
lands  have  resulted  in  serious  erosion  prob- 
lems. We  are  faced  with  a  rapid  advance- 
ment of  the  Mississippi  Delta  dvie  to  the  ac- 
ctimulatlon  of  silt  washed  down  from  once 
fertile  and  productive  land. 

As  Huck  Finn  so  aptly  stated, 

"There  Is  nutrltlousness  In  the  mud,  and  a 
man  that  drank  Mississippi  River  water 
could  grow  corn  in  his  stomach.  If  he  wanted 
to." 

The  remaliilng  land  which  Is  not  washed 
into  the  oceans  is  Increasingly  under  attack 
by  the  latest  and  most  sophisticated  tools 
of  modern  man.  We  constantly  expose  our- 
selves and  our  soil  to  powerful  chemical 
pesticides.  While  reaping  short  term  benefits, 
we  are  only  starting  to  evaluate  some  of  the 
possible  less  obvlotis  side  effects  and  poten- 
tial risks. 

The  preceding  are  but  a  very  few  of  the 
problems  created  by  oxir  ever  increasingly 
effluent  society.  When  man  was  fewer  in 
number,  when  he  was  confined  to  limited 
portions  of  the  planet,  and  more  Important, 
when  life  was  simpler — nature's  own  self 
cleansing  pow^ers  removed  many  of  the  pol- 
lut^uits  from  the  environment.  However,  this 
self  renewing  ability  has  been  exceeded  in 
many  areas,  and  is  dangerously  close  to  be- 
coming so  In  the  remainder. 

If  there  Is  a  message  here.  It  Is  that  man 
in  the  process  of  seeking  a  better  standard 
of  living  1e  endangering  the  environment 
which   sustains   any   kind   of   human   life. 

There  are  two  major  contributing  factors 
to  our  environmental  problem.  First,  is  the 
rapid  increase  In  population.  In  the  year 
2000  in  the  United  States  the  population  will 
rise  from  the  present  200  million  to  300  or 
340  million.  During  that  time  the  world  pop- 
ulation will  rise  from  3.3  billion  to  between 
6  or  7  blUloo. 

A  recent  study  conducted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Resources  and  Man  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences — National  Research 
Council  indicated  that  as  population  rises 
there  will  be  a  reduced  availability  of  natural 
resources  resulting  in  a  lowering  of  the  qual- 
ity of  life  and  individual  freedom. 

A  second  factor  Is  the  Increased  amount  of 
pollution  per  load,  per  jjerson  resulting  from 
the  use  and  disposal  of  our  relatively  new 
conveniences  wrought  by  the  industrial  and 
technological  revolutions. 

Unfortunately,  the  simple  solution  em- 
ployed by  the  Quinault  Indians  is  not  prac- 
tical in  terms  of  protecting  the  environ- 
ment of  as  expanding  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural society.  There  is  only  so  much  land, 
wat«r  and  open  areas  that  we  can  put  aside 
for  limited  recreational  use.  The  problem 
lies  in  the  orderly  development  of  the  re- 
maining resources  with  a  proper  regard  to 
Its  effect  on  the  overall  balance  in  nature. 
The    entire    problem    is    certainly    a    very 


complex  one  involving  the  Interrelated  fac- 
tors of  biology,  chemistry,  ecology,  eco- 
nomics and  technology  Improving  the  qual- 
ity of  the  environment  requires  bold  and 
Imaginative  thinking,  and  the  development 
of  effective  programs.  Much  systematic  and 
comprehensive  research  remains  to  be  done 
in  many  areas.  Equally  important  is  the 
governmental  coordination  of  this  research, 
of  the  solutloins  discovered,  and  finally  of 
the  necessary  planning. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  solution  lies 
In  the  understanding  and  support  of  the 
people  that  our  system  of  government  re- 
quires. In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  the  p>eople 
who  must  decide  what  quality  of  life  they 
prefer  and  what  value  they  place  upon  that 
quality, 

Mr,  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  ab.'^ence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Eacleton  in  the  chair'.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll, 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TESTIMONY  OF  SENATOR  JAVITS 
BEFORE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 
TODAY  ON  TAX  REFORM  BILL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing I  had  the  privilege  of  testifying  at 
considerable  length  before  the  Finance 
Committee  on  the  tax  reform  bill. 

I  made  this  testimony  because  of  the 
tremendous  concentration  of  various 
elements  of  the  economy,  and  of  phil- 
anthropy both  on  the  giving  and  the 
receiving  end.  in  New  York  State  and 
particularly  New  York  City.  Hence,  I 
went  into  considerable  detail  and  made 
many  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  tax  reform  bill. 

As  I  believe  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
great  interest  not  only  to  my  own  State 
but  to  aU  the  States  of  the  Union,  and 
that  considerable  expertise  is  reflected 
in  the  presentations  which  have  been 
made  to  me  by  many  diverse  interests 
in  New  York.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  this  testimony  printed  in  the 
Record. 

These  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  of  Senator  Javits 

Before  appearing  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee today,  I  have  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  House-passed  tax  bill,  which  represents 
an  enormous  effort  by  the  House  In  an  area 
where  reform  is  long  overdue.  I  also  have  re- 
viewed the  Administration's  propKJsed 
changes  as  so  ably  presented  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  David  Kennedy  and  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Tax  Policy  Edwin  S,  Cohen,  and 
I  find  much  wisdom  in  many  of  the  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  Administration,  I  have 
had  ntimerous  conversations  with  tax  ex- 
perts, business  leaders  and  philanthropic 
leaders  and  I  have  been  Impressed  by  my 
voluminous  constituents  mall  and  by  the 
lively  tax  debate  raging  in  the  press. 

In  my  tt/itlmony  today,  I  have  two  prin- 
cipal purposes: 

I.  To  offer  specific  amendments  to  correct 
Inequities  in  the  tax  reform  bill  (HU.  13270) 
or  to  offer  other  tax  reform  measures  which 
should  be  Included;  and, 

II.  To  consider  the  propriety  of  the  eco- 
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nomic  effects  of  the  bUl  in  view  of  the  current 
inflationary  situation  and  to  consider  the 
revenue  effects  of  the  bill,  given  the  choice  of 
reducing  revenue  by  cutting  taxes  or  by  be- 
ing able  to  meet  more  adequately  the  accept- 
able demands  on  the  Treasury  for  desirable 
appropriatons. 

At  the  outset,  we  must  remember  that  the 
most  Important  thrust  of  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering is  its  reform  provisions,  I  am  con- 
\inced  that  the  citizens  of  our  nation  will 
support  legislation  which  makes  a  serious  at- 
tempt to  tackle  the  abuses  of  our  present  tax 
system — even  if  this  legislation  does  not  make 
any  changes  in  the  tax  rate  structure.  Most 
Americans,  I  am  sure,  concur  with  Justice 
Holmes  when  he  said  that  taxes  are  the  way 
in  which  one  buys  civilization.  Right  now 
the  American  people  are  demanding  Justice 
within  our  tax  system  by  means  of  the  tax 
reform  bill — even  more  than  they  are  de- 
manding lower  federal  tax  rates — and  it  is 
this  equity  of  treatment  that  we  should  work 
towards. 

I,  therefore,  fully  support  those  reform  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  which  would  (1>  provide 
for  a  minimum  income  tax  through  limita- 
tions on  tax  preferences  and  allocation  of 
deductions,  (2)  remove  5,000,000  of  our  poor- 
est taxpayers,  whose  Incomes  are  below  the 
poverty  level,  from  the  tax  rolls,  (3)  reduce 
oil  depletion  allowances  and  intangible  drill- 
ing costs,  and  (4)  prohibit  tax  avoidance 
through  the  improper  use  of  tax  provisions 
affecting  foundations,  I  also  support  the  Ad- 
ministration's recommendations  on  increas- 
ing the  minimum  standard  deduction. 

However,  in  working  toward  the  equity  of 
tax  reform,  we  must  be  exceedingly  careful 
that  we  do  not  throw  out  the  baby  with  the 
bath  water.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  I  am 
seriously  concerned  about  certain  of  the  pro- 
posals contained  in  H,R,  13270  and  also  about 
certain  reforms  that  are  omitted  both  from 
this  bill  and  the  Administration's  proposals. 

I.    SPECirlC     AMENDMENTS    TO     H.R.     13270 

At  the  earliest  possible  opportunity,  I  will 
offer  an-;endments  to  this  bill  or  co-sponsor 


amendments  by  some  of  my  Senate  colleagues 
in  the  areas  of  particular  concern  to  me. 
Those  amendments  will  Include  proposals 
on:  (1)  special  tax  exemptions  for  the  handi- 
capped; (2)  revisions  relating  to  philan- 
thropy and  foundations;  (3)  revision  of  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  tax  treatment  of 
small  business;  (4)  repeal  of  the  investment 
credit:  (5)  elimination  of  the  repeal  of  tax 
exemption  of  municipal  bonds;  i6)  treat- 
ment of  capital  gains;  (7)  those  sections 
dealing  with  real  estate  depreciation  as  it 
affects  housing,  in  particular  the  recapture 
provisions;  (8)  accelerated  amortization  of 
pollution  control  equipment;  (9)  oil  deple- 
tion allowances  and  Intangible  drilling  costs; 
(10)  incentives  for  banks  to  participate  in 
redevelopment  and  other  socially  desirable 
projects;  (lit  the  establishment  of  new  re- 
porting requirements  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Equitable  treatment  of  the  taxpayer  is 
therefore  my  principal  concern  for  appearing 
today. 

n     H.R,     13270 ECONOMIC    AND    REVENUE 

EFFECTS 

It  is  Of  the  highest  importance  that  this 
Committee  and  the  Senate  carefully  examine 
the  economic  effects  and  revenue  effects  of 
this  legislation.  The  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  last  week  eloquently  stated  a 
fact  that  has  become  apparent  to  us  all. 
Chairman  Martin  said  that  our  economy  Is 
going  through  a  "very,  very  difficult  and  un- 
predictable period" — referring  to  the  sur- 
prisingly stubborn  inflationary  forces  plagu- 
ing our  "economy  and  our  pocketbooks.  In  an 
effort  to  dampen  these  forces  our  authorities 
have  adopted  highly  restrictive  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies— and  it  appears  that  the  up- 
ward thrust  of  the  inflationary  spiral  has 
been  dampened.  It  is  in  the  Interest  of  every 
citizen  of  this  nation  that  the  tax  bill  passed 
by  this  Congress  not  upset  the  economic 
applecart  just  at  the  time  when  our  hard 
anti-inflationary  labors  are  beglnlng  to  bear 
fruit. 

To  Illustrate  what  I  mean,  the  magnitude 

INCOME  TAX  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  ADJUSTED  GROSS  INCOME 
llndividual  income  tax  returnsl 


of  the  change  In  ptirchaslng  power  which  the 
Wll  contemplates  would  add  two  iJereent  to 
total  personal  consumption  expenditures. 
Some  $7,3-blUion  more  (In  addition  to  those 
amounts  made  available  by  the  expiration  of 
the  surtax )  would  flow  to  the  consumer  mar- 
ket. Generally  speaking,  these  sums  would 
accrue  to  those  income  groups  which  spend, 
rather  than  save,  their  income.  In  other 
words,  most  of  the  $7  S-biUion  to  which  I 
refer  would  show  up  as  add.tlonal  consumer 
demand.  Would  this  not  just  add  additional 
luel  to  the  inflationary  fires  burning  a  hole 
in  all  ovir  pockeu?  I  ask  what  benefit  the 
average  taxpayer  would  receive  if  an  addi- 
tional 3  percent  tax  rate  reduction  would  al- 
most certainly  guarantee  that  he  would  con- 
tinue to  lose  6  percent  a  year  on  the  VEilue  of 
his  dollar  becatise  of  inflation  I  also  ask  how 
would  this  help  our  elderly  living  on  fixed 
pensions. 

Would  it  not  be  the  wise  course  to  accept 
the  smaller  tax  rate  reductions  as  proposed 
by  the  Administration — reductions  that  still 
would  average  in  excess  of  6  percent  for  the 
taxpayer  in  the  $7,000-to-»15,000  Income  class 
and  in  excess  of  10  percent  for  those  in  the 
$3,000-to-»7.000  class — if  this  would  help  In- 
sure that  the  purchasing  power  of  our  dollar 
does  not  continue  to  erode  at  a  6  percent  rate 
per  year? 

I  have  asked  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  prepare  a  table  outlining  the  income  tax 
paid  by  the  average  family  with  two  children 
over  the  past  five  years.  This  t^ble  clearly  in- 
dicates that  federal  tax  levels — even  with  the 
surtax — have  remained  at  fairly  constant 
levels  over  this  period.  The  table  shows  that 
the  federal  income-tax  burden  of  our  middle 
income  families  is  at  exactly  the  same  level 
it  was  in  1964  In  my  opinion,  these  figures — 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  record — clearly  show  that  higher  federal 
income  taxes  are  not  an  important  contrib- 
uting factor  to  the  so-called  "tax  revolt"  One 
must  look  elsewhere,  and  I  strongly  suspect 
the  principal  culprit  would  be  found  in  the 
Inflationary  spiral — and  m  local   taxes. 
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10,5 
11.1 
II  9 
12,6 
13.3 
13,9 
14,5 


7,3 
8,1 
9,0 
9,8 
10,4 
10.8 
11.5 
12.0 
12.4 


8.6 

9.7 
10,5 
11,1 
11.9 
12.6 
13.3 
13.9 
14.5 


7.3 
8.1 
9,0 
9.8 
10,4 
10.8 
11, •- 
12.0 
12.4 


8.6 


9, 

10, 

II. 

11. 

12, 

13, 

13.9 

14.5 


7.3 

9.3 

7.7 

9.5 

8.1 

10.4 

8.7 

10. 6 

9,0 

11  3 

9,6 

11.5 

9,8 

12,0 

10,6 

12.3 

10,4 

12.7 

11,1 

13.0 

10,8 

13.5 

11,6 

13.9 

11.5 

14,3 

12.4 

14./ 

12,0 

15,0 

12,9 

15.3 

12,4 

15.6 

13.4 

li.9 

8.0 
8  9 
9.9 
10.8 
11.4 
11.9 
1Z.6 
13.2 
13.7 


It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  also  support 

the  Administration's  proposals  as  they  relate 
to  raising  the  present  standard  deduction  of 
10  percent  with  a  $1,000  ceiling  to  12  percent 
with  a  $1,400  celling,  instead  of  15  percent 
with  a  $2,000  celUng  as  proposed  by.  the 
House-passed  bill. 

The  story  of  the  corporations  over  the 
same  period  is  quite  different.  Between  1965 
and  1969.  corporate  tax  liability  has  increased 
38,3""-  while  corporate  taxes  after  profits 
increased  11,6'"  To  put  this  11.6"^  gain  in 
jirofits  in  better  perspective,  personal  con- 
sumption expenditures  (the  money  that  is 
available  to  individuals  lor  spending  after 
taxes)  increased  30.9 'f  over  the  same  period. 
The  undistributed  profits  of  corporations 
were  running  at  a  lower  level  in  1969  than 
they  were  in  1966,  Tlie  money  needed  to 
finance  expansion  plans  came  increasingly 
from  borrowings — which  means  vipward 
pressure  on  interest  rates — and  the  excess 
of  investment  over  gross  retained  eamlnga 
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rose  to  $38,l-billion  in  1969.  ThU  excess  was 
onlv  $23,400,000  in  1965. 

This  does  not  present  a  very  encouraging 
picture.  For  this  reason  I  introduced  an 
amendment  last  Friday  providing  for  a  two 
year  phase-out  of  the  investment  credit  and 
requesting  prompt  Administration  action  on 
instituting  permanent  investment  incentives 
in  the  form  of  revised  depreciation  schedules 
If  the  Administration  does  act  promptly  and 
institutes  revised  depreciation  schedules,  I 
would  see  no  need  for  a  2  percent  tax  reduc- 
tion for  corporations, 

Tlie  overall  revenue  effect  of  the  bill  is 
another  item  which  concerns  me.  In  discuss- 
ing this  effect,  we  must  consider  not  only 
the  $2,4-billion  revenue  loss  which  the 
House  bill  is  expected  to  bring,  but  also  the 
estimated  $9-billion  which  the  government 
will  lose  when  the  tax  surcharge  expires. 
This  reduction  in  revenues  would  not  only 
put  a  crimp  in  Federal  spending  programs.  It 
would  also  affect  substantially  the  amount 


of  investment  money  which  could   go   into 
such  important  areas  as  housing  mortgages. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  in  recent  weeks  about 
the  'peace  dividend."  rmd  the  long  range 
■  fiscal  dividend  "  which  we  can  expect  over 
the  coming  decade  Despite  the  controversy 
over  the  amount  of  the  dividend,  one  point 
remains  clear;  the  claims  upon  the  Federal 
budget  in  the  foreseeable  future  will  be  im- 
mense. A  comprehensive  welfare  plan,  reve- 
nue sharing,  aid  to  urban  mass  transit  and 
the  expansion  of  existing  social  programs 
are  all  activities  which  people  generally  agree 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment in  the  near  future,  .\dd  to  this  the 
claims  made  bv  our  national  security  needs, 
and  one  can  see  that  revenue  cuts  cannot 
be  made  without  considering  our  long-range 
national  goals. 

This  tax-cut  proposal,  moreover,  comes  at 
a  time  when  responsible  economists  are  urg- 
ing that  we  maintain  substantial  budget 
surpluses  in  order  to  keep  interest  rates  down 
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and  release  investment  money  for  housing 
mortgages.  Last  year,  Congress  solemnly  de- 
clared a  ten-year  national  housing  goal  of 
25.000.000  new  units.  But  this  goal  can  only 
be  met  if  the  resources  exist  to  finance  this 
gigantic  construct'on  project.  If  mortgage 
brokers — especially  those  who  deal  in  FHA 
and  VA  financing — must  compete  with  the 
Federal  government  and  with  cash-starved 
businesses  for  Investment  funds,  then  I  pre- 
dict we  may  never  see  the  end  of  exorbitantly 
high  Interest  rates. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  we  accept  the 
changes  in  the  tax-rate  schedules  for  indi- 
viduals as  recommended  by  the  Administra- 
tion. By  doing  so,  a  great  deal  will  have  been 
gained  since  in  my  Judgment,  the  changes 
proposed  in  the  House  bill  (1)  are  inflation- 
ary. (2)  will  put  additional  upward  pres- 
sure on  interest  rates,  (3)  will  make  it  more 
difficult  for  the  federal  government  and  pri- 
vate investors  to  fund  important  social  pro- 
grams, and  (4)  will  not  produce  the  budget 
surpluses  sufficient  to  release  investment 
funds  into  the  mortgage  market  and  thus 
prevent  us  from  meeting  our  national  hous- 
ing goals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  return  to  a  more 
complete  discussion  of  the  specific  areas  of 
amendment  of  the  tax  reform  bill  that  are 
of  particular  concern  to  me. 

(i)    Special  tax  exemptions  /or  the 
handicapped 

Legislation  is  already  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  (S-1069)  and  the  House  (H.R.  424) 
which  would  give  cognizance  to  the  special 
needs  of  our  handicapped  citizens.  H.R.  424 
was  Introduced  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee as  the  companion  bill  to  S-1069  which 
I  introduced  in  the  Senate. 

This  legislation  would  provide  the  disabled 
an  Income-tax  deduction  of  up  to  $600  to 
cover  transportation  to  and  from  work  and 
would  also  allow  the  disabled  the  same  addi- 
tional $600  income-tax  deduction  now  given 
to  the  blind. 

It  is  estimated  that  some  300.000  disabled 
persons  would  qualify  under  this  legislation, 
at  a  maximum  cost  to  the  Government  of 
about  $130  each,  or  $40,000,000  per  year.  This 
cost  seems  small  when  we  consider  the  aver- 
age cost  of  from  $480  to  $545  per  year  to 
rehabilitate  a  disabled  person.  What  we  will 
be  doing  through  this  measure  is  helping 
these  people  to  help  themselves  and  en- 
abling them  to  achieve  some  person  inde- 
pendence from  institutions,  from  overbur- 
dened families,  and  from  local  and  state 
governments. 

Our  handicapped  citizens  are  capable  of 
being  productive  workers,  contributing  to  the 
nation's  economy  instead  of  being  depend- 
ent upon  it.  But  their  disabilities  impose 
upon  them  additional  expenses  in  pur- 
suit of  their  livelihoods  which  are  not  other- 
wise tax  deductible.  Such  expenses  include 
special  orthopedic  devices;  extra  travel  costs 
because  they  are  unable  to  utilize  routine 
methods  of  transportation;  expensive  addi- 
tions to  office,  shop  or  home  to  facilitate 
their  movements;  special  prosthetic  devices; 
higher  insurance  costs;  and  the  costs  of  hir- 
ing help  to  perform  simple  tasks  which  the 
nonhandicapped  perform  for  themselves.  In 
.\ddition.  rapidly  rising  costs  are  particularly 
burdensome  to  the  handicapped — for  exam- 
ple, the  prices  of  some  special  orthopedic 
shoes  required  by  the  disabled  have  doubled 
in  the  past  year. 

Under  the  bill,  the  disabled  taxpayer,  in 
order  to  qualify  for  the  additional  S600 
exemption,  must  suffer  from  a  loss  of  one  or 
more  extremities  or  40^r  or  more  loss  of  abil- 
ity as  defined  under  the  Schedule  for  Rating 
Disabilities  of  the  Veterans  Administration. 
In  addition,  both  the  blind  and  the  disabled 
would  qualify  for  the  tax  deduction  of  up  to 
$600  for  expenses  of  going  to  and  from  work. 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  have 
endeavored  valiantly  to  transform  their  phy- 
sical handicaps  from  stumbling  blocks  to 
building  blocks.  They  wish  to  use  their 
crutches  to  move  on,  not  to  lean  on.  This 
legislation  will  help  them  to  do  Just  that. 
It  is  as  practical  in  economic  terms  as  it  Is 
humanitarian.  It  is.  in  effect,  a  practical 
bill  to  benefit  those  who  have  no  alternative 
than  to  be  practical. 

(2)  Philanthropy  and  foundations 
In  view  of  the  growing  role  of  government, 
I  believe  that  it  Is  essential  to  the  pltiralism 
of  our  society  that  the  activities  of  prl- 
\-ate  philanthropies  be  proportionately  in- 
creased— ^not  decreased  as  the  House  bill  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  the  Administration's  pro- 
posals would  do.  Basically,  I  see  in  many  of 
the  features  of  both  measures  a  two-pronged 
attack  on  the  viability  of  our  private  philan- 
thropies. First,  charitable  giving  is  likely  to 
be  seriously  restricted  and  secondly,  our  phil- 
anthropic institutions  are  likely  to  be  so 
curtailed  in  their  activities  and  have  their 
resources'  affected  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  will  not  function  with  the  flexibility 
and  innovativeness  that  we  should  have  a 
right  to  expect. 

a.  Philanthropic  Giving — The  problems  of 
our  philanthropic  Institutions  cannot  be 
properly  considered  without  also  considering 
the  mears  by  which  these  Institutions  re- 
ceive their  major  source  of  revenue — through 
the  charitable  concern  of  our  citizens.  We 
have  heard  considerable  talk  in  the  last  sev- 
eral years  about  how  a  very  few  of  our 
higher-income  taxpayers  have  dramatically 
reduced  their  federal  income-tax  liability — 
despite  their  substantial  incomes — by  use  of 
certain  provisions  of  our  Internal  Revenue 
Code  respecting  charitable  contributions.  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  abusing  the  intent  of 
these  provisions  to  the  extent  that  a  taxpay- 
er's obligation  to  his  government  is  unfairly 
reduced.  However,  it  is  also  an  indisputable 
fact  that  philanthropic  activities  have  been 
the  source  of  considerable  good  and  insuring 
the  access  of  worthy  foundations  to  funds  of 
individual  donors  is  In  the  Interest  of  us  all. 
President  Nixon,  in  announcing  the  start 
of  the  national  fund  raising  campaign  for 
the  United  Community  Chests,  was  very  care- 
ful to  stress  the  importance  of  philanthropic 
activity,  characterizing  it  as  a  sacred  Amer- 
ican tralUtlon  of  private  initiative.  Enough 
has  already  been  said  about  the  need  for 
and  the  desirability  of  private  philanthropic 
activities.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  direct  my 
attention  to  certain  of  the  specific  provisions 
of  the  House  bill  which  in  my  judgment  vill 
unwisely  stifle  this  individual  initiative.  In 
all  fairness  to  the  great  effort  of  the  House, 
I  also  believe  that  the  House  bill  has  done 
much  to  correct  abuse  and  provide  greater 
incentives  to  some  taxpayers  to  support  phil- 
anthropic activities. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  principle 
of  increasing  the  size  of  the  charitable  de- 
dtictlon  limitation  from  the  present  30' > 
to  the  proposed  50-^  of  adjusted  gross  in- 
come and  support  this  provision  of  the  House 
bill.  However,  In  my  opinion,  this  increase  to 
50'.  in  the  charitable  deduction  would  not 
result  in  the  very  large  contributions  being 
made  today  to  educational  institutions,  hos- 
pitals, etc. 

We  must,  therefore,  make  certain  that 
the  provisions  which  encourage  the  very 
large  contributions  which  are  being  made 
today  are  not  written  out  of  our  tax  laws. 
The  only  alternative  to  the  anticipated  re- 
duced services  from  such  institutions  would 
be  government  intervention — this  is  a  step 
which  I  hope  we  would  all  wish  to  avoid. 
I  therefore  recommend  that  we  continue  the 
unlimited  charitable  deduction  so  long  as 
we  properly  circumscribe  it  with  minimvim 
income  tax  provisions  such  as  I  proposed  In 
my  tax  reform  bill,  S.  1522. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  proposed 
treatment  of  gifts  of  appreciated  property. 


This  represents  not  only  a  major  source  «f 
the  very  large  contributions  but  also  is  one 
of  the  major  inducements  for  gifts  of  valu- 
able works  of  art  and  literature  to  our  li- 
braries, universities,  and  museums.  Fre- 
quently, these  provisions  iu-e  the  very  rea- 
son why  such  works  become  available  to 
the  public  rather  than  remaining  in  private 
collections  where  they  can  be  enjoyed  by 
only  a  few.  In  the  case  of  fungible  appreciate 
property,  such  as  securities,  having  a  read- 
ily determinable  market  value,  it  may  be 
possible  to  sell  a  portion  to  generate  suffi- 
cient funds  to  satisfy  the  additional  tax 
burdens  Imposed  by  the  House  bill.  But  how 
does  one  sell  a  corner  of  a  painting  or  a 
few  pages  from  a  rare  book?  For  these  rea- 
sons. I  will  support  the  Administration  pro- 
posal to  continue  the  charitable  deduction 
for  appreciated  property  subject  to  the  30% 
limitation  as  an  acceptable  compromise. 

In  my  judgment,  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  respecting  charitable  income 
trusts  and  remainder  trusts,  and  gifts  of 
partial  interests  to  charity,  are  unnecessarily 
severe  These  provisions  offset  what  are  in 
most  instances  substantial  benefits  to  char- 
ity without  providing  a  commen.surate  re- 
turn. I  believe  that  the  Administration  does 
not  go  far  enough  in  reducing  the  severity  of 
the  House  provisions  and  I  ask  this  Com- 
mittee to  reject  both  the  House  position 
and  the  Administration's  proposal  and  retain 
the  current  tax  treatment  of  these  items 
Since  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  and 
the  Administration  proposals  will  have  im- 
pact on  gift  and  estate  taxes,  in  addition  to 
affecting  the  income  tax  treatment  of  many 
charitable  dispositions.  I  urge  the  Commit- 
tee to  give  careful  consideration  to  the  effec- 
tive dates  of  these  provisions.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, we  should  allow  at  least  one  full  tax 
year  to  elapse  before  such  provisions  become 
effective. 

b.  Philanthropic  Institutions — I  find  seri- 
ous problems  with  the  proposed  treatment 
of  foundations  by  the  House  bill.  Many  of 
these  problems  are  only  partially  corrected 
by  the  Administration  proposals.  First.  I 
can  support  the  Administration's  proposed 
reduction  in  the  House  proposed  tax  on  foun- 
dation investment  income  from  T'j  ''r  to  2'^.  . 
It  is  estimated  that  at  2';  the  amount  of 
tax  will  approximate  the  additional  adminis- 
trative costs  in  policing  foundation  activities, 
and  this  Is  acceptable  as  a  compromise 
However.  I  would  much  prefer  to  see  some 
tipper  limit  placed  on  the  amount  of  this 
"user  fee."  I  might  add  parenthetically  that 
a  very  good  case  can  be  made  to  eliminate 
such  a  tax  altogether  and  I  would  not  be 
adverse  to  such  a  decision  if  the  Senate  made 
that  choice. 

I  beUeve  that  our  first  duty  In  accomplish- 
ing tax  reform  with  respect  to  foundations 
is  not  to  curtail  drastically  the  activities  of 
the  great  bulk  of  these  institutions  which 
are  functioning  as  we  would  wish  merely 
because  of  the  sins  of  a  few.  Our  first  duty  is 
rather  to  sharpen  our  understanding  of  the 
abuses  we  are  trying  to  correct.  In  this  re- 
gard. I  have  grave  reservations  about  the 
broad  provisions  of  the  House  bill  which  go 
far  beyond  the  principle  that  philanthropic 
institutions  should  not  operate  principally 
as  vehicles  for  tax  avoidance. 

For  example,  many  fovindations  own  more 
than  20';  of  several  businesses.  In  some 
cases  where  the  amount  of  the  bu..lness 
owned  represents  control  and  the  balance  is 
widely  held,  there  is  no  alternative  but  total 
divestiture  since  there  Is  virtually  no  market 
where  control  is  not  being  sold.  However, 
there  must  be  some  flexibility  in  this  regard 
I  will,  therefore,  be  offering  in  the  immediate 
future  an  amendment  to  H.R.  13270  which 
would  basically  provide  that  where  a  founda- 
tion owns  effective  control  of  a  business, 
there  would  be  a  rebuttable  presumption 
that  the  needs  of  the  business  take  prece- 
dence ove?  the  exempt  purposes  of  the  foun- 
dation. If  a  foundation  has  owned  effective 
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control  of  a  business  for  ten  years  or  more, 
then  there  would  be  a  rebuttable  presump- 
tion that  the  needs  of  the  business  do  not 
take  precedence  over  the  exempt  purposes 
of  the  foundation.  'Where  a  business  Is  owned 
for  25  years  or  more  the  latter  presumption 
would  be  conclusive. 

The  position  of  the  House  bill  regarding 
the  current  distribution  of  Income  Is.  In  my 
judgment,  too  inflexible.  The  House  Itself 
recognizes  this  since  they  allow  the  accumu- 
lation of  income  with  advance  permission, 
and  also  there  Is  a  permanent  exemption  for 
those  foundations  which  are  prohibited  from 
distributing  Income  by  a  charter  which  can- 
not be  judicially  changed.  I  believe  an  ap- 
proach similar  to  that  provided  by  Sec.  531 
of  the  Code  Is  appropriate  here.  My  amend- 
ment also  will  provide  that  accumulations 
up  to  a  certain  amount  or  percentage  of 
assets  would  be  more  or  less  automatic.  Ac- 
cumulations In  excess  of  such  amotmt  or 
percentage  would  be  subject  to  tax  only  If 
found  to  be  unreasonable  in  light  of  the 
charitable  purpose  for  which  they  were  ac- 
cumulated. I  would  retain  the  House  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  xmamendable  charter 
documents.  .  , 

While  I  support  in  principle  the  provisions 
which  would  limit  activities  which  are  politi- 
cal in  nature  on  the  part  of  foundations, 
again  In  my  Judgment,  the  House  bill  will 
deprive  us  of  much  needed  and  valuable  In- 
formation and  sen-ices.  We  must  be  certain 
that  our  foundations  can  properly  investigate 
and  report  on  problems  which  confront  our 
society  and  which  may  presently  be  or  which 
may  become  the  subject  of  legislation. 

For  example,  legislation  which  would  pre- 
vent a  philanthropic  organization  from  giv- 
ing to  a  congressional  committee  the  bene- 
fit of  Its  expertise  on  a  child  daycare  center, 
or  In  conducting  a  recreation  center  for  the 
aged  on  the  grounds  that  it  will  have  some 
influence  on  the  decision  of  any  govern- 
mental bodv,  is  carrying  regulation  too  far. 
We  must  have  a  more  carefully  worded  pro- 
vision consistent  with  our  true  intent— the 
prevention  of  so-called  lobbying  and  the 
furtherance   of   special   interests. 

I  am  greatly  troubled  by  the  definitions 
of  private  foundation  and  private  operating 
foundation  contained  In  the  House  bUl.  My 
amendment  vrtU  also  provide  for  a  new  cate- 
gory, the  public  service  foundation  and  will 
greatly  broaden  the  House  definitions  to 
among  other  things  Include  a  longer  base 
period  to  account  for  year  to  year  variations. 
More  Information  Is  needed  concerning 
philanthropic  activities  before  we  can  be  pre- 
pared to  offer  conclusive  solutions.  Some 
foundations  have  abused  their  privilege,  and 
this  cannot  be  permitted.  However,  the 
sweeping  comprehensive  measures  contained 
m  the  House-passed  bill  Uke  too  much  for 
granted  the  good  that  the  great  bulk  of  our 
foundations  provide. 

Perhaps  the  most   important  part  of  the 
House  bill  is  the  increased  reporting  require- 
ments. We  need  greater  knowledge  in  order 
to  approach  this  important  area  with  intelli- 
gence. I  would  hope  that  the  Committee  In 
considering  these   areas  will  recognize  how 
little  we  know,  and  will  not  adopt  positions 
which,   with   a   broader   perspective,   we   will 
later  regret.  The  amendment  I  Intend  to  pre- 
sent  In   the   very   near   future   attempts   to 
balance    needed   reforms   wlille   maintaining 
the  philanthropic  activities  which  have  been 
such  a  source  of  Innovation,  pluralism,  free- 
dom and  creativity  In  American  society. 
(3)   Tax  treatment  of  small  business 
Small    businesses    represent    In    terms    of 
numbers  approximately  95'     of  all  the  busi- 
nesses in  this  country.  I  need  not  remind  the 
Committee    of    Congress'    concern   over   the 
years  for  the  small  businessman  and  for  the 
development  of  healthy  small  businesses.  One 
measure  of  the  House  bill  will  have  severe 
impact  upon  small  business.  As  ranking  Mi- 


nority member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  I  feel  that  I  mtist  bring  thU 
matter  to  vour  attention  and  ask  that  you 
restore  the"  benefits  of  the  multiple  surtax 
exemption  to  small  business. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  adopting  this  measure  noted  that  the 
multiple  surtax  exemption  was  designed  to 
aid  small  business  but  that  large  organiza- 
tions had  been  deriving  substantial,  unin- 
tended benefits,  and  therefore  recommended 
Its  eUmination.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me 
that  we  would  want  to  injure  small  busi- 
ness because  of  an  abuse  of  a  small-busi- 
ness provision  by  big  business.  I  believe 
that  this  Committee  can  and  should  devise 
a  means  whereby  the  benefits  of  the  mul- 
tiple surtax  exemption  can  be  retained  by 
small  business  without,  at  the  same  time, 
permitting  big  business  to  abuse  those 
benefits. 

I   am  also  saddened  that  of  all   the  rec- 
ommendations regarding  Subchapter  S  cor- 
porations   proposed    by    the    Treasury    last 
April  that  the  only  thing  to  appear  in  the 
House  bill   was  the  provision   dealing   with 
retirement    plans.    I    concur   fully   with    the 
recommendation  of  the  Administration  that 
this  measure  be  deleted  and  that  the  entire 
area  of  the  taxation  of  the  small  business 
corporation  receive  separate  attention. 
(4)    Repeal  of  the  investment  credit 
I    have    previously    mentioned    that    last 
Friday  I  introduced   an   amendment  calling 
for    a   two    year    phase-out    In    the    invest- 
ment  credit"  m    order    to   provide    a    transi- 
tion   period    during    which    permanent    In- 
vestment incentives  in  the  form  of  revised 
depreciation  schedules  are  phased  in.  I  will 
not  dwell  on  this  matter  at  greater  length 
now  since  I  am  aware  that  this  Committee 
is  not  hearing  testimony  on  the  investment 
credit  at  this  time.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  In 
the  long  run.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
afford     to     operate     our     economy     without 
some  sort  of  major  equipment  incentives — 
the  soundest  of  which  are  modernized  de- 
preciation   schedules.    The    level    of    busi- 
ness  Investment   is   closely   tied   with   those 
social    and    national    goals    which    we — lib- 
erals    and     conservatives     alike — can     agree 
upon:    increased    production;    an    improved 
competitive  position  in  the  world  economy; 
increased    purchasing    power;     and    a    full 
level  of  employment. 

(5)  Elimination  of  the  repeal  of  tax 
exemptions  of  municipal  bonds 
The  financial  health  of  our  states  and 
municipalities  are  of  vital  concern  to  me. 
and  I  cannot  support  those  provisions  of 
H.R.  13270  as  they  relate  to  federal  taxa- 
tion of  interest  pale  on  municipal  bonds. 
The  Administration  has  now  indicated  that 
it  plans  to  recommend  to  the  Congress 
different  proposals  than  those  contained  In 
H.R.  13270  at  an  early  date.  I  feel  that  it 
is  particularly  important  that  any  tax 
changes  in  this  area  be  consistent  with  the 
revenue  sharing  proposals  that  this  Con- 
gress win  be  considering  m  the  near 
future. 

The  facts  are  incontrovertible — many  of 
our  state  and  local  governments,  and  particu- 
larly our  cities,  are  caught  in  a  financial 
crisis.  These  governments  have  traditionally 
relied  on  rather  limited  tax  bases  and  these 
bases  are  now.  In  many  cases,  taxes  as  heavily 
as  prudence  will  allow.  In  addition,  v.hen  we 
consider  the  total  tax  burden  placed  upon 
our  ctizens,  the  component  which  represents 
state  and  local  taxation  is  rising  far  faster 
than  all  others. 

In  light  of  the  prevailing  conditions,  I  do 
not  consider  it  wise  to  entertain  measures 
which  are  likely  to  impose  greater  burdens  on 
these  governments  without  careful  study  as 
to  the  consequences.  As  a  case  in  point,  we 
already  have  witnessed  the  almost  complete 
deterioration  of  the  municipal  bond  market 


as  a  result  of  the  proposed  Imposition  of  a 
tax  on  the  presently  exempt  interest  on  the 
obligations  of  state  and  local  governments. 
Simultaneous  with  this  deterioration  has 
been  an  increase  of  approximately  36 '",  in  the 
market  rate  of  return  on  such  investments. 
Ultimately  this  must  be  translated  Into 
higher  Interest  costs  to  these  governments 
with  resultant  higher  taxes. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  remove  the  tax 
exemption  of  Interest  on  state  and  municipal 
bonds  Until  such  time  as  alternative  means 
of  Federal  support  have  been  enacted  and 
are  available  to  states  and  localities,  this 
Important  means  of  raising  capital  should 
not  be  made  exorbitantly  expensive — and. 
thereby,  unavailable— to  them.  The  inevit- 
able result  wolud  be  a  contraction  of  action 
at  the  state  and  local  level  In  dealing  with 
important  commttnlty  and  social  problems 
and  an  increasing  burden  on  the  Federal 
government  to  devise  and  operate  such 
programs. 

(6)  Treatment  of  capital  gains 
The  changes  proposed  in  HR  13270  are  too 
drastic  and  would  seriously  impede  invest- 
ment and  the  flow  of  Investment  capital  in 
our  economic  enterprises.  They  also  probably 
would  have  adverse  revenue  effects  by  slow- 
ing the  capiul  gains  turnover  of  stock  Issues. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  limited  changes  pro- 
posed by  the  Administration  in  the  treat- 
ment of  capital  gains  provide  meaningful 
reform  bv  providing  that  unusually  large 
capital  gains  will  be  taxes  at  higher  rates 
while  at  the  same  time  captial  gains  which 
are  not  excessive  In  relation  to  a  taxpayer's 
usual  income  continue  to  be  taxed  at  present 
rates.  Similar  treatment  Is  also  accorded  cor- 
porate capital  gains.  This  reform  will  not 
seriously  affect  the  important  revenue  flows 
accruing  to  the  Federal  government  from 
stock  market  activity  and  will  not  drastically 
change  the  rules  of  the  game  for  the  more 
than  26000.000  U.S.  investors  in  stocks  and 
bonds. 

(7)  Real  estate  depreciation 

Section  521  of  the  House-passed  tax  re- 
form bin  would  amend  those  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  dealing  with  real 
estate  depreciation  in  several  ways:  it  re- 
duces real  estate  depreciation  except  as  to 
new  residential  housing;  it  provides  that  st- 
celerated  depreciation  taken  in  excess  of 
allowable  straight-line  depreciation  is  to  be 
recaptured  as  ordinary  income;  and  it 
recommends  a  new  section  under  which  re- 
habilitation expenditures  of  low-cost  rental 
housing  are  to  be  permitted  to  be  written 
off  over  60  months. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
noted  in  Its  report  that  existing  law  pro- 
vides a  real  estate  "tax  shelter  '  which  often 
bears  little  relation  to  true  economic  loss. 
The  report  states:  "The  present  treatment 
creates  a  tax  environment  favorable  to  fre- 
quent turnover  which  tends  to  discourage 
long-range  'stewardship'  and  adequate  main- 
tenance; it  also  encourages  thin  equities 
and  unsound  financial  structures  which 
could  topple  If  the  market  for  real  estate 
and  rental  housing  weakened." 

Tlie  Ways  and  Means  Committee  con- 
cluded. "The  present  tax  treatment  of  real 
estate  does  not  efficiently  stimulate  invest- 
ment In  low-  and  mlddle-ineome  housing." 
Mr.  Chairman,  unquestionably,  tax  reform 
in  this  vital  area  is  needed,  but  the  elimin.i- 
tlon  cf  present  tax  incentives,  which  the 
Ways  iind  Means  Committee  describes  as 
"Inefficient,"— without  the  enactment  of  al- 
ternative incentives  for  Increasing  the  sup- 
ply of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come persons — would  have  the  most  serious 
possible  effect  on  this  sector  of  the  economy. 
The  fast  'write-ofl"  for  rehabilitation  of 
older  rental  housing  represents  an  improve- 
ment over  existing  law  and  I  supj>ort  this 
provision,  but  It  alone  wiU  not  provide  the 
necessary  alternative  incentives  to  housing. 
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Section  521  of  the  bill — In  particular  that 
portion  of  It  dealing  with  present  recapture 
provisions — could  have  a  disastrous  effect  on 
the  achievement  of  the  national  housing 
goals  as  articulated  in  the  Housing  Act  of 
1968.  The  1968  Act  was  premised  upon  a 
major  contribution  oy  private  capital  to  the 
achievement  of  adequate  rental  housing.  Yet. 
the  proposed  ta.x  reform  contained  in  the 
House  bill  will  significantly  reduce  yields 
and  the  profitability  of  investment  in  real 
estate  and  will  thereby  drive  private  equity 
capital  away  from  residential  rental  con- 
struction and  into  other  areas  where  the 
yields  are  competitive  and  more  attractive. 
In  other  words,  at  a  time  when  we  must 
promote  new  investment  in  housing,  this  bill 
would  provide  a  disincentive  to  such  finan- 
cial commitments. 

It  may  be  expected  that  Federal  programs 
to  involve  private  investors  in  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  will  be  particular- 
ly hard-hit.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  1968  Housing  Act  contained  several  pro- 
grams which  were  based  upon  such  a  heavy 
involvement  by  the  private  sector — the 
homeownership  program  (section  235) ,  rental 
as&lstance  program  (section  236)  and  the 
National  Corporation  for  Housing  Partner- 
ships. Investment  in  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come housing  is  more  risky  and  less  profit- 
able, and  'Uhder  these  new  programs  tax 
benefits  proTtde  the  main  source  of  yield  on 
private  investment.  Inevitably,  then,  if  this 
section  of  the  tax  reform  bill  is  enacted  in 
its  present  form,  there  will  be  a  fall-off  in 
the  production  of  housing  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families  at  the  very  same  time 
that  the  Congress  has  established  greatly  in- 
creased production  of  such  housing  as  a 
national  goal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  present  time,  infla- 
tion and  increasing  interest  rates  liave  hit 
the  housing  market  particularly  hard.  Invest- 
ment capital  is  increasingly  difficult  to  find. 
Nevertheless,  the  need  for  rental  housing, 
particularly  in  our  major  cities,  has  never 
been  greater.  Vacancy  rates  are  below  one 
percent  in  New  York  and  Chicago;  rents 
are  spiraling  upward  and  production  is  not 
adequate  to  meet  the  demand.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, w-e  should  be  considering  new 
incentives,  not  eliminating   them. 

In  light  of  this  slttiation,  I  recommend 
that  this  committee  consider,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  support,  an  additional  provision  in 
this  bill  which  would  offer  a  specific  incentive 
to  investment  in  housing  for  low  and  mod- 
erate-income persons.  I  do  not  recommend 
any  changes  in  the  bill's  provisions  with  re- 
gard to  depreciation — that  is.  accelerated 
depreciation  would  be  permitted  for  new 
residential  housing  and  straight  line  depre- 
ciation for  used  buildings.  However.  In  the 
specific  case  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  projects,  which  have  been  construct- 
ed or  rehabilitated  with  public  assistance, 
which  are  sold  or  transferred  to  a  nonprofit 
or  tenant  group,  or  to  a  cooperative,  which 
will  operate  the  project  as  low-cost  rental 
housing^there  would  be  no  recapture  of  the 
depreciation  previously  taken.  In  effect,  tlie 
gain  or  income  recognized  in  such  disposi- 
tions would  not  include  depreciation.  Such 
a  provision  should  also  distinguish  between 
short-term  and  long-term  investors — favor- 
ing the  latter 

Such  a  provision  would  be  an  important 
incentive  to  private  investment  capital  in 
the  sector  in  which  it  is  most  needed^that 
is,  hotising  for  persons  of  low  or  moderate- 
income.  By  reducing  the  tax  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  such  projects,  this  provision  would 
lower  the  debt-service  requirements  of  the 
subsequent  owning  group  or  cooperative  and 
would  thereby  permit  it  to  set  and  maintain 
low  rents.  Lest  it  be  thought  that  such  a 
provision  would  afford  too  great  a  possibility 
of  abuse,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  limited 
number  of  prospective  buyers  in  such  dis- 
positions would  restrict  the  potential  gain 
which  might  be  achieved  by  a  taxpayer. 


Moreovet,  any  abuses  could  be  met  by  in- 
creasing  the  burden  on  the  individual  tax- 
payer, rather  than  on  the  housing  industry 
as  a  whole.  Thus,  the  preferences  which  an 
individual  taxpayer  might  obtain  under  such 
a  provision  should  be  subject  to  the  limited 
tax  preference  which  is  contained  in  this  bill. 

Mr,  Chairman,  it  is  critical  that  the  Inter- 
ests of  tax  reform  and  the  production  of 
housing  for  persons  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  be  harmonized.  I  believe  that  it  is 
incumbent  upon  this  Committee  and  the 
Senate  to  Insure  that  the  tax  reform  bill  will 
be  enacted  with  this  objective  in  mind. 

(8)   Accelerated  depreciation  of  pollution- 
control  equipment 

1  basically  support  the  concept  of  Section 
704  of  H.a.  13270,  a  section  which  would 
accelerate  the  amortization  of  pollution  con- 
trol farJUtles.  The  question  of  pollution  of 
our  enviroBment  has  become  one  of  the  ma- 
jor issues  of  the  day,  and  this  problem  must 
be  attacked  by  every  resource  available — in- 
cluding th*  use  of  our  tax  laws. 

I  would  'suggest,  however,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  law  that  allows  for  the  amortization 
of  pollution  control  facilities  should  be  made 
consistent  with  the  aims  and  procedural  de- 
sign of  other  existing  federal  laws  in  this 
field — particularly  with  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
as  amended,  and  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended. 

These  laws  have  established  procedures 
which  emphasize  the  States'  responsibility  in 
setting  the  standards  and  enforcement  reg- 
ulations to  combat  pollution.  It  Is  the  proce- 
dures and  standards  established  pursuant  to 
these  Acts  that  should  determine  whether  a 
pollution  fticllity  should  be  "certified"  for  an 
accelerated  depreciation.  In  addition,  the 
effect  of  these  laws,  which  have  had  initial 
success,  would  be  seriously  delayed  if  there 
were  a  requirement  that  new  minimum 
standards  be  developed  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment a.$  a  basis  for  ■certification". 

(9)   Oil  dmletion  allowance  and  intangible 
'         drillitig  costs 

I  have  lo^g  been  on  record  that  we  cannot 
achieve  satisfactory  tax  reform  in  this  area 
without  fltst  making  adjustments  in  the 
magnitude  of  these  tax  advantages.  Let  me 
emphasize  from  the  very  beginning  that  I 
am  not  in  lavor  of  eliminating  these  advan- 
tages altogether  but  rather.  I  feel  that  they 
shovild  be  reduced  somewhat.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  oil  and  gas  industries  should 
be  allowed  to  retain  their  present  tax  ad- 
vantages at  a  time  when  all  other  taxpayers 
are  being  asked  to  carry  such  a  heavy  bur- 
den. These  Industries  should  share  in  this 
burden-cart-ying  by  assuming  a  somewhat 
heavier  butden  themselves. 

The  history  of  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
dates  bacH  to  1926  and  has  remained  at 
27.5';^  of  the  gross  income  from  the  property 
since  that  date  (subject  of  course  to  a  max- 
imum limit  of  50'>  of  the  taxable  income 
from  the  property.)  The  tax  rates  in  1926 
were  substantially  lower  than  today  with 
the  result  ^hat  this  allowance  now  provides 
for  greater  tax  inducements.  An  argument 
can  therefore  be  made  in  favor  of  reducing 
this  allowance  substantially  below  the  20 7o 
level.  However,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  reducing 
the  oil  depletion  below  20',  because  I  believe 
that  these  industries,  which  are  vital  to  our 
national  defense,  need  an  incentive  if  their 
continued  viability  is  to  be  insured. 

While  I  agree  with  and  will  support  the 
House  bill  on  the  reduction  of  the  allowance 
I  must  concur  with  the  Administration  with 
respect  to  the  elimination  of  the  allowance 
for  foreign  deposits.  In  my  judgment,  this 
would  needlessly  increase  the  foreign  tax 
burdens  of  American  business  without  sub- 
stantially Increasing  federal  tax  revenue. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  House  bill  or 
the  Administration  proposals  adequately 
deal  with  Intangible  costs.  These  costs  often 
represent  a  greater  tax  preference  than  the 
depletion  allowance   and  should  be  subject 


to  reasonable  limitations.  I  will  therefore 
introduce  an  amendment  to  HR  13270  which 
will  over  a  five  year  period  limit  the  de- 
ductibility of  these  costs  to  50^,  of  actual 
expenditures. 

( 10)  Redevelopment  and  social  incentives 
for  banks 

The  tax  code  as  it  relates  to  financial  in- 
stitutions should  provide  for  two  things: 
( 1 )  the  ability  to  weather  both  good  times 
and  bad;  and  (2)  incentives  for  activity  in 
socially  desirable  areas  which  might  be 
underfunded  if  these  incentives  did  not 
exist. 

For  these  reasons,  I  strongly  urge  the  Com- 
mittee to  leave  in  effect  the  bad-debt  pro- 
visions of  financial  institutions  as  they 
presently  stand.  I  support  the  very  imagina- 
tive proposals  of  the  Treasury  Department 
as  they  relate  to  the  granting  of  a  special 
deduction  to  encourage  financial  institutions 
to  make  loans  in  certain  socially  desirable 
areas  such  ae  residential  housing,  student 
loans,  and  SBA  guaranteed  loans,  et  cetera. 
The  proposals  of  Mr  Preston  Martin  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank,  for  tax  deductions 
of  5  and  10  percent  respectively  of  the  in- 
come derived  from  loans  in  hovislng  and 
other  areas  and  inner  city  projects  are  also 
very  commentiable. 

While  in  concept  the  limitation  of  bad  debt 
reserves  to  actual  experience  is  very  appeal- 
ing, we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  reasons 
why  it  has  in  the  past  been  deemed  desirable 
to  permit  such  reserves  in  excess  of  ex- 
perience. Reserves  limited  to  experience  are 
no  doubt  sufficient  in  rather  stable  times. 
However  our  concern  for  a  sovmd  banking 
industry  has  taught  us  to  allow  prudently 
for  those  times  when  conditions  are  not 
stable.  I  would  submit  that  we  may  even  now 
be  on  the  verge  of  such  times  if  we  are  unable 
to  bring  inflation  within  reasonable  limits 
and  interest  rates  remain  at  such  high  levels. 
In  addition  government  has  been  making 
every  effort,  and  the  banking  industry  is 
responding,  to  encourage  more  receptivity  to 
socially  desirable  projects  such  as  increased 
loans  within  the  inner  city.  I  would  hope 
that  maintaining  reserves  at  present  levels 
would  serve  as  encouragement  to  increase 
activity  in  such  areas. 

This  brings  me  to  my  second  recommen- 
dation in  the  financial  institutions  field:  in- 
centives for  certain  kinds  of  investment.  Mr. 
Martin  on  Monday  very  correctly  pointed  out 
that  there  ia  no  incentive  in  our  tax  code 
for  financial  institutions  to  invest  directly 
in  inner  city  projects.  The  same  could  be 
said  of  the  loans  of  which  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Cohen  spoke.  Partly  because  of  market 
factors  and  partly  because  of  anticipated 
risk,  many  loons  in  inner-city  areas  carry  an 
interest  rate  which  makes  the  enterprise  or 
borrower  hard-pressed  to  make  a  reasonable 
return.  Nevertheless,  this  country  is  com- 
mitted to  promoting  private  activity  in 
funding  urban  renewal,  in  housing  construc- 
tion, in  education  and  in  other  kinds  of  so- 
cially oriented  activities.  This  is  not  only 
proper  but  it  is  often  the  more  efficient  al- 
ternative. I  realize  that  the  kinds  of  loans 
which  would:  qualify  for  the  5  and  10  per- 
cent deductions  would  have  to  be  carefully 
defined,  in  oider  to  prevent  abuse.  However, 
I  believe  that  this  is  mainly  a  problem  of 
administration  and  careful  drafting  of  the 
code,  and  I  look  forward  to  Assistant  S.'C- 
retary  Cohen's  more  detailed  statement. 

ill)   Niw  reporting  requirements 
I  will  offer  a  bill  in  the  near  future  which 
would  call  for  two  new  types  of  information 
to  be  provided  as  a  regular  part  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury's  annual  report: 

1.  Estimates  of  the  losses  in  revenues  re- 
sulting from  Income  presently  excluded  from 
tax  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  from 
dedvictions  allowed  under  the  Code,  from  the 
deferral  of  the  imposition  of  the  taxes  im- 
posed by  the  Code  and  other  such  special  tax 
provisions  of  the  Code  and  other  laws  as  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury  considers  appro- 
priate. 

2.  Estimates  of  how  much  the  government 
subsidizes  such  areas  as  housing,  agriculture, 
and  nattiral  resources  through  the  Income- 
tax  laws  as  compared  to  direct  expenditures 
through  the  Federal  budget. 

This  phenomenon — known  as  the  tax  ex- 
penditure budget — gives  rise  to  claims  upon 
Federal  resources  just  as  real  as  the  claims 
made  by  direct  budgetary  outlays.  Publica- 
tion of  the  first  type  of  information  is  there- 
fore needed  to  make  the  public  aware  of  the 
cost  to  the  Treasury  of  tax  preferences  In 
this  way,  the  public  can  intelligently  call 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  take  ap- 
propriate action  where  needed. 

The  second  type  of  information  would  be 
extremely  valuable  to  Congress,  and  to  the 
Executive  Branch,  by  permitting  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  allocation  of  public  re- 
sources. The  Treasury  made  a  first  attempt 
in  this  direction  when  Secretary  Ban-  pro- 
vided some  of  this  data  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on 
January  17,  1969.  The  Treasury  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  this,  and  my  bill  would  ensure 
that  such  information  will  be  made  a  regu- 
lar part  of  its  annual  report. 


SENATOR   GOODELL'S    FIRST    YEAR 
IN  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  as  this 
is  not  routine  business,  I  would  like  to 
take  a  few  minutes  of  the  time  of  the 
Senate  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  this 
month  will  see  the  completion  of  the  first 
year  of  .ser\-ice  to  the  Senate  by  my  col- 
league. Senator  Charles  Goodell. 

Senator  Goodell  came  to  us  by  ap- 
pointment of  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  of 
New  York  after  the  terribly  tragic 
passing  of  my  former  colleague.  Robert 
P.  Kennedy. 

■With  very  big  shoes  to  fill.  Senator 
Goodell  came  up  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  am  vei-y  proud  to  say,  and 
it  deserves  saying,  after  1  year  of  service, 
that  rarely  have  the  citizens  of  any  State 
had  so  skilled  and  experienced  a  legis- 
lator represent  them  as  a  freshman  Sen- 
ator. For  Charles  Goodell  brings  to  the 
Senate  an  educational  and  political  back- 
ground equal  to  any.  A  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
graduate  of  'Williams  College,  he  went  on 
to  earn  a  master's  degree  in  government 
and  a  law  degree  from  Yale.  A  former 
college  teacher.  Sunday  school  teacher, 
and  semipro  baseball  player,  he  became 
chairman  of  the  Chautauqua  County  New 
York  Republican  Committee  in  1958.  and 
was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  following  year.  Tliere  he  rose  to 
a  leadership  position  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Republican  Committee  on  Plan- 
ning and  Research,  and  thus  was  able  to 
bring  with  him  to  the  Senate  the  accumu- 
lated background  of  years  of  effective 
educational  and  political  activity  and 
leadership. 

I.  personally,  had  great  experience 
with  him,  as  I  held  a  senior  position  on 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare while  he  was  on  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committees,  in  drafting  man- 
power and  other  critically  important 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 
Mr.    JAVITS.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  was  once 
thought  customary  for  a  junior  Senator 
to  spend  his  first  year  quietly  learning 
the  ropes,  saying  little,  doing  little,  and 
leaving  matters  of  national  importance 
to  his  elders.  But.  as  I  said  before.  Bobby 
Kennedy's  shoes  were  very  big  and 
Charlie  Goodell  did  not  have  the  privi- 
lege of  just  sitting  by  for  awhile  to  learn 
the  ropes.  He  had  to  have  the  courage 
of  his  convictions  and  the  determination 
to  speak  out  and  to  act  forcefully. 

His  first  year,  therefore,  has  been  a 
year  of  accomplishment  and  augurs  well 
for  him.  his  party,  and  the  country. 

The  breadth  of  Senator  Goodell's 
legislative  interests  is  revealed  in  the  bills 
he  has  sponsored  and  cosponsored,  in- 
cluding such  wide-ranging  subjects  as 
conservation,  consumer  protection,  de- 
fense, foreign  affairs,  education,  man- 
power, government  operations,  health, 
poverty,  race  relations,  and  transporta- 
tion. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list 
of  his  legislative  proposals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

CONSERVATION    AND    NATURAL    RESOUSCES 

Environmental  Quality  Improvement  Act 
Of  1969 — provides  more  effective  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  air  quality,  water  quality  and 
solid  waste  disposal  programs,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  environmental  quality  in  pub- 
lic works  programs  and  projects,  for  the  co- 
ordination of  all  Federal  research  programs 
which  improve  knowledge  of  environmental 
modifications  resulting  from  Increased  pop- 
ulation and  urban  concentration; 

Endangered  Species  Bill — prohibits  the  im- 
portation of  any  species  of  fish,  wildlife  or 
product  thereof  that  is  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction; 

Legislation  which  directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  order  a  cessation  of  all  drill- 
ing in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  until  he 
has  completed  a  study  of  the  effects  of  such 
drilling; 

Legislation  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  to  encom- 
pass adjacent  lands  of  scenic  and  scientific 
value: 

Resolution  requesting  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  convene  an  International 
Conference  on  Problems  of  Human  Environ- 
ment; 

Resolution  under  which  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment consents  to  and  enters  into  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  States  Air  Pollution  Control  Com- 
pact, creating  the  Mid-Atlantic  States  Air 
Pollution  Control  Commission  as  an  inter- 
governmental. Federal-State  agency; 

Legislation  to  continue  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment. 

Legislation  authorizing  a  new  program  of 
loan  guarantees  for  land  development  under 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968  for  recreational  development; 

Legislation  consenting  to  the  Susquehanna 
River  Basin  Compact. 

CONSUMES    PROTECTION 

Youth  Camp  Safety  Act — provides  for  the 
development  and  enforcement  of  Federal 
standards  of  youth  camp  safety; 

Consumer  Protection  Assistance  Act — au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make 
grants  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  States  to 
develop,  establish,  and  strengthen  their  con- 
sumer protection  programs; 


Wholesale  Fish  and  Fishery  Products  Act — 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  to  formulate,  issue,  and  enforce 
standards  of  good  manufacturing  practice  for 
fish  processing  establishments  and  vessels 
Extends  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  products  derived 
from  shellfish  and  imposes  continuous  in- 
spection for  fish  and  fishery  products; 

Toy  Safety  Act^provldes  for  the  labeling 
under  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substance  Act 
of  toys  and  other  articles  intended  for  use 
by  children  and  which  are  hazardous  due  to 
the  presence  of  electrical,  mechanical  or 
thermal  hazards. 

DEFENSE    AND    FOREIGN    AFFAIKS 

Resolution  making  it  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
undertake  negotiations,  alone  or  in  concert 
with  other  heads  of  state,  to  secure  and  fa- 
cilitate the  emigration  to  acceptable  lands  of 
refuge  of  the  Jewish  remnant  in  Iraq; 

Legislation  to  promote  the  foreign  policy 
and  security  of  the  United  States  by  provid- 
ing authority  to  negotiate  commercial  agree- 
ments with  Communist  countries. 

Legislation  providing  that  no  member  of 
the  armed  forces  be  assigned  to  a  combat 
zone  If  his  father,  brother  or  sister  has  been 
killed  as  a  result  of  military  service  or  whose 
father,  brother  or  sister  is  serving  in  a  com- 
bat zone; 

Legislation  providing  for  a  medal  to  be 
known  as  the  Supreme  Sacrifice  Medal  to  be 
presented  to  the  widow  or  next  of  kin  of 
members  of  the  armed  forces  who  have  lost 
their  lives  as  the  result  of  anned  conflict: 

Legislation  providing  for  the  procurement 
and  retention  of  judge  advocates  and  law  spe- 
cialists in  the  armed  forces  through  pay  in- 
centives; 

Resolution  urging  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  suspend  testing  of  MIR'V 
systems  and  seek  immediate  negotiations 
with  the  USSR,  on  limiting  both  offensive 
and  defensive  strategic  weapons. 

Amendment  to  the  Military  Procurement 
Authorization  to  ban  deployment  Of  the  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  system. 

EDUCATION    AND    MANPOWEfe 

Manpower  Training  Act  of  1969 — estab- 
lishes a  comprehensive  manpower  develop- 
ment program  to  assist  persons  in  overcoming 
obstacles  to  suitable  employment; 

Human  Investment  Act  of  1969 — provides 
tax  credits  to  businesses  that  hire  and  train 
individuals  who  ordinarily  w-ould  be  unable 
to  have  steady  and  remunerative  employ- 
ment; 

Comprehensive  Community  College  Act — 
provides  assistance  to  the  States  for  the  de- 
velopment and  construction  ot  compre- 
hensive community  colleges; 

■Veterans  Employment  and  Relocation  As- 
sistance Act — establishes  a  Veteran's  Employ- 
ment Center  to  compile  and  maintain  a  com- 
prehensive list  of  available  job  opportunities 
throughout  the  nation  and  to  provide  the 
education  for  such  opportunities: 

Legislation  encouraging  universities  to  en- 
gage in  urban  problem-solving  by  setting  up 
a  special  fund. 

GOVERNMENT    IMPROVEMENT 

Legislation  requiring  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  to  make  quarterly 
reports  to  Congress  on  all  government  con- 
tracts in  which  substantial  cost  overruns  or 
late  deliveries  have  been  recorded: 

Legislation  requiring  all  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  officials  who  earn  in  excess 
of  $18,000  per  vear  to  file  p.  complete  state- 
ment of  their  liabilities,  gifts,  and  earnings. 
This  also  applies  to  candidates  for  Congres- 
sional office; 

Judicial  Reform  Act — provides  for  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  on  Judicial  Dis- 
abilities and  Tenure  within  the  Judicial 
Branch  of  government  empowered  to  remove 
a  judge  for  misconduct,  poor  health,  or  men- 
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tal  disability.  Provides  retirement  benefits 
for  Judges  and  requires  them  to  disclose  all 
their  major  gifts,  liabilities,  income  sources. 
etc  ; 

National  Economic  Conversion  Act — estab- 
lishes a  commission  which  will  convene  a  na- 
tional conference  In  order  to  define  policies 
and  programs  to  facilitate,  encourage,  and 
improve  the  Nation's  ability  to  convert  Ita 
industry  from  military  to  civilian  uses; 

Program  Information  Act — directs  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  transmit  to 
Congress  a  catalog  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams which  would  aid  persons  In  determin- 
ing whether  particular  assistance  is  available 
to  them. 

HEALTH 

National  Kidney  Disease  Act  of  1969 — es- 
tablishes an  Office  of  Kidney  Disease  and 
Kidney-Related  Disease  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  pro- 
vides incentive  grants  for  the  construction, 
equipment,  planning,  and  operation  of  coop- 
erative medical  programs  for  research  and 
patient  care  in  the  field  of  kidney  disease; 

.'Mcohollsm  Care  and  Control  Act — estab- 
lishes a  division  of  alcoholism  and  alcohol 
problems  within  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  and  provides  grants  to  public 
alcohol  education  and  regional  centers  for 
research  op. alcoholism; 

Tlve  Nelgljborhood  Health  Center  Act — au- 
thorizes funds  for  construction  or  modern- 
ization grants  to  nonprofit  or  public  medical 
centers.  Also  allots  to  States,  by  formula, 
funds  to  aid  the  medically  indigent; 

Legislation  directing  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  to  prohibit  nonmllltary  air- 
craft from  creating  sonic  booms  over  the 
United  States  and  to  conduct  research  and 
report  to  Congress  regarding  possible  health 
or  other  hazards  created  by  sonic  booms; 

Resolution  creating  a  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Health.  Science  and  Society 
to  undertake  an  investigation  of  the  legal, 
ethical,  and  social  Implications  of  medical 
research. 

POVERTY    AND    HUMAN    NEEDS 

Legislation  to  amend  the  Equal  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964  to  authorize  an  appropriation 
of  $2,048  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970.  and  for  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  following  fiscal  year; 

Resolution  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs  to  December  31.  1969.  and 
authorizes  expenditures  by  the  Committee  of 
$250,000. 

Legislation  to  advance  medical  knowledge 
of  malnutrition  by  providing  funds  to  the 
appropriate  schools  for  instituting  courses 
of  study  in  this  area.  Also  provides  grants-in- 
aid  to  those  who  research  malnutrition: 

Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
Amendments — authorizes  expenditures  for 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
and  for  the  Appalachian  development  high- 
way system; 

Legislation  establishing  a  National  Insti- 
tute of  Building  Sciences  which  would  advise 
the  housing  industry  and  local  authorities  as 
to  the  latest  technological  developments  in 
building  materials  and  construction  tech- 
niques and  to  propose  nationally-acceptable 
standards  for  local  building  codes. 

RACE    RELATIONS 

Omnibus  Civil  Rights  Act — prohibits  dis- 
crimination in  the  selection  of  Juries; 
broadens  and  strengthens  the  enforcement 
powers  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission;  removes  the  appropria- 
tions ceiling  placed  on  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission; and  extends  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  until  1975; 

Legislation  creating  a  Commission  on  Ne- 
gro History  and  Culture  to  study  all  propos- 
als on  how  to  create  a  better  understanding 
of  Negro  history  and  culture  which  would 
make  recommendations  to  Congress  and  the 
President; 

Legislation    providing   that    South    Africa, 


where  racial  policies  are  anathema  to  the 
conscience  of  the  world,  should  not  enjoy  the 
privilege  and  benefit  of  a  quota  tinder  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Air  Traffic  Congestion  Relief  Act — estab- 
lishes a  formula  and  fund  to  facilitate  con- 
struction of  new  airports;  provides  for  sys- 
tematizing service  schedules; 

Legislation  establishing  an  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Air  Traffic  Control  to  make  a 
study  of  air  traffic  control  and  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  air   traffic  controllers; 

Legislation  to  reduce  or  eliminate  hazards 
at  road  crossings  of  new  high-speed  passenger 
train  traclss  and  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  pay  each  State  the  cost 
of  such  projects  with  certain  restrictions; 

Legislation  authorizing  Congressional  rati- 
fication of  a  compact  between  New  York  and 
Connecticut  that  would  permit  the  two 
States  to  receive  Federal  money  to  modernize 
facilities  and  purchase  equipment  to  revital- 
ize the  operations  of  the  Penn-Central's  New 
Haven  division; 

Public  Transportation  Act  of  1969 — pro- 
vides long-term  financing  for  expanded  urban 
public  transportation  programs. 

DISTRICT     or     COLUMBIA 

Legislation  authorizing  a  Federal  contri- 
bution for  the  effectuation  of  a  transit  de- 
velopment program  for  the  National  Capitol 
region  and  to  further  the  objectives  of  the 
National  Capitol  Transportation  Act  of  1966; 

District  of  Columbia  Court  Reorganization 
Act  of  1969 — restructures  the  D.C.  courts, 
transferring  Jurisdiction  from  the  Federal 
courts  In  the  District  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Courts,  revising  the  District's  code 
of  criminal  procedure  and  making  conform- 
ing changes  throughout  the  D.C.  Code; 

Constitutional  Amendment  giving  Con- 
gressional representation  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  if  it  were  a  State. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Resolution  revising  Senate  Rule  XXII  so 
as  to  provide  that  debate  may  be  shut  oS  by 
a  vote  of  three-fifths  of  those  present  and 
voting  ( now  requires  two-thirds ) ; 

Constitutional  Amendment  abolishing  the 
Electoral  College  and  providing  for  the  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President.  In  the  event  that  no  candidate  re- 
ceives more  than  40%  of  the  vote,  a  runoff 
election  will  be  held; 

Legislation  authorizing  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  certain  small  businesses  suffering 
from  substantial  economic  Injury  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  current  work  stoppages  at  east 
and  gulf  coast  ports; 

Legislation  amending  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  of  1936  to  provide  an  additional 
source  of  financing  for  the  rural  telephone 
program; 

Legislation  authorizing  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  extend  half-price  air  fares 
on  a  standby  basis  during  off-peak  travel 
hours  to  young  people,  elderly  people,  mili- 
tary personnel,  and  the  handicapped; 

Constitutional  Amendment  providing  that 
equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  U.S.  or  any  State 
on  account  of  sex; 

Legislation  to  repeal  the  emergency  deten- 
tion provision  (Title  U)  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950; 

Horse  Protection  Act — forbids  the  trans- 
portation in  interstate  commerce  of  Tennes- 
see Walking  Horses  whose  feet  have  been 
deliberately  made  sore  so  as  to  force  the 
animal  to  asstime  a  prancing  gait.  This  prac- 
tice, known  as  "soring,"  is  further  declared 
to  t>e  cruel  and  Inhuman; 

Legislation  lncorix>ratlng  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  and  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  all  well 
know,  however,  that  introduction  of  leg- 
islation is  but  a  part  of  effective  legis- 


lative work.  In  hla  committee  assign- 
ments and  on  the  floor,  my  colleague 
has  been  a  steady  and  consistent  force 
for  progressive  legislation.  His  commit- 
tee assignments  are  the  Banking  and 
Curi-ency  Committee,  including  its  Sub- 
committees on  Financial  Institutions, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  Production 
and  Stabilization  and  Small  Business; 
the  Commerce  Committee,  including  its 
Subcommittees  on  Communications,  En- 
ergy, Natural  Resources  and  the  Environ- 
ent.  Merchant  Marine,  Consumers  and 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway:  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  including 
the  Subcommittee  on  Judiciary.  His  work 
in  these  committees  has  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  to  support  effectively  the 
many  forward-looking  measures  he  has 
sponsored  and  cosponsored.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  summary  of  that 
work. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

GOVERNMENT    ORGANIZATION 

Senator  Goodell  has  Introduced  the  "Exec- 
utive Reorganization  and  Management  Im- 
provement Act"  (S.  66)  to  establish  a  bipar- 
tisan commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency 
in  Government.  This  commission  would  make 
a  full  study  and  evaluation  of  all  federal 
programs  and  activities  in  order  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  ways  to  better  organize 
the  structure  of  our  Federal  Government  and 
to  bring  about  a  consolidation  of  the  prolif- 
eration of  federal  programs. 

HOUSING 

The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee adopted  three  "Goodell"  amendments 
to  the  1969  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act.  The  amendments  will  provide  signifi- 
cant assistance  to  New  York  In  meeting  its 
housing  needs. 

Goodell  introduced  an  amendment  which 
would  replace  the  present  Inflexible  cost 
limits  for  public  housing — which  have  seri- 
ously impeded  public  housing  construction 
in  New  York  City — by  more  realistic  and 
flexible  limits.  Under  this  amendment: 

The  existing  statutory  cost  limit  of  $2,400 
per  room  could  be  increased  by  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  to  reflect  increases  in  nationwide 
construction  costs  since  1965.  on  the  basis  of 
cost  indices  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

The  limits  as  adjusted  by  this  sliding  scale 
could  be  further  increased  by  the  Secretary 
in  high  cost  areas  such  as  New  York  City  by 
the  amount  of  45'^. 

Another  "QoodeH"  amendment  would  pre- 
serve the  non-cash  credits  of  cities  such  as 
Schenectady  which  converted  from  conven- 
tional urban  renewal  to  neighborhood  devel- 
opment programs  and  are  now  facing  loss  of 
these  credits  because  of  HUD's  freeze  on  the 
NDP  program.  The  amendment  would  allow 
any  community  which  applied  under  the 
NDP  program  before  August  11  of  this  year 
to  have  the  duration  of  the  non-cash  credits 
for  public  facilities  extended  from  three  to 
four  years.  This  amendment  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate  as  S.  2812  on  August  8.  If 
approved  by  the  Congress,  this  amendment 
could  save  the  city  of  Schenectady  over  two 
million  dollars,  and  provide  similar  benefits 
to  a  number  of  other  communities  Including 
Syracuse  and  Glens  Falls. 

Senator  Goodell  and  Senator  Walter  Mon- 
dale  of  Minnesota  successfully  urged  the 
Committee  to  remove  the  unreallstlcally  low 
Income  limits  from  the  Section  312  reha- 
bilitation loan  program.  Due  to  these  loan 
limits,  tenants  are  now  barred  from  getting 
the  benefits  of  this  rehabilitation  program 
because  the  landlord's  Income  is  not  low 
enough  to  qualify. 
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LIMITING   FARM   SUBSIDIES 

Senator  Goodell  Introduced  an  amendment 
to  the  1970  Agriculture  Appropriations  Act 
to  eliminate  excessively  large  farm  subsidy 
payments. 

The  amendment  was  developed  In  cooper- 
ation with  former  Undersecretary  of  Agri- 
culture John  A  Schnlttker,  who  completed 
an  extensive  and  authoritative  study  of  pay- 
ments limitation  last  November.  Covering 
only   the   1970  crop,   the  amendment: 

Limited  the  payment  made  to  an  individ- 
ual farmer  to  $10,000  for  each  of  the  1970 
crops  of  cotton,  wheat  and  feed  grains. 

Repealed  the  so-called  "snapback"  provi- 
sion in  the  present  law.  Under  this  provision. 
if  pavment  limitations  are  imposed  on  cotton 
producers,  the  cotton  would  still  have  to  be 
supported  at  no  less  than  65'^    of  parity. 

Allowed  for  some  adjustment  in  the 
amount  of  acreage  allotments  to  permit  in- 
creased planting. 

Because  Senate  rules  do  not  allow  legisla- 
tion to  be  amended  to  an  appropriations  bill, 
vote  on  the  merits  of  Goodell's  amendment 
was  not  taken.  Goodell  first  had  to  move  to 
suspend  the  Senate  rules  for  consideration 
of  his  amendment.  Although  defeated,  both 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  Whips  and 
23  other  Senators  supported  Goodell's  mo- 
tion  to  suspend   the   rules 

GATEWAY    NATIONAL   RECREATION    AREA   IN 
NEW   YORK    HARBOR 

Senator  Goodell  and  Senator  Javlts  have 
been  closely  involved  In  the  initiation  of  fed- 
eral legislation  to  create  an  urban  recreation 
area  in  New  York  Harbor.  Last  April,  they 
requested  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior prepare  draft  legislation  to  establish 
a  national  seashore  comprising  Sandy  Hook. 
New  Jersey,  Riis  Park.  Staten  Island  beaches. 
Breezy  Point,  Fort  Tilden.  and  other  parcels 
of  publicly  owned  waterfront  property 
around  the  New  York  harbor  area. 

In  May,  Secretary  Hickel  announced  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  would  con- 
sider the  establishment  of  a  national  park 
incorporating  Breezy  Point  and  Jamaica 
Bav.  New  York,  and  Sandy  Hook.  New  Jersey 
to "  be  known  as  the  "Gateway  National 
Recreational  Area."  A  Department  task  force 
is  currently  reviewing  plans  lor  the  intro- 
duction of  legislation  to  bring  about  the 
transfer  of  city,  state,  and  Federal  properties 
and   the  development   of  the  area. 

Goodell  has  been  instrumental  in  advo- 
cating this  type  of  legislation  in  order  to 
preserve  unutilized  park  land  within  large 
metropolitan  areas  and  allow  for  easy,  in- 
expensive access  to  recreation  areas  for  the 
residents  of  the  central  city. 

REVENUE    SHARING    WITH    STATE    AND    LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

Senator  Goodell  has  introduced  two  ma- 
jor bills  on  revenue  sharing  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress. He  proposed  revenue  sharing  legislation 
since  entering  the  House  in  1959. 

The  Goodell  -Federal  Revenue  Sharing 
Act"  (S.  50),  introduced  on  January  15,  dis- 
tributes federal  funds  to  states,  cities,  and 
urban  counties  without  limitations  on  their 
use.  A  specified  portion  of  payments  must  be 
"passed  through"  by  the  states  to  cities  and 
counties  having  more  than  50.000  population. 
States  and  urban  governments  that  make  the 
greatest  tax  effort  are  rewarded  with  bonuses, 
and  there  is  a  special  allocation  for  the  17 
poorest  states  (those  having  the  lowest  per 
capita  income) . 

The  formula  as  it  relates  to  metropolitan 
governments  is  based  upon  recommendations 
made  by  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Urban  Problems— The  Douglas  Commis- 
sion— headed  by  former  Senator  Paul  Doug- 
las of  Illinois. 

On  June  25.  Senator  Goodell  and  Senator 
Edmund  Muskle  of  Maine  introduced  the 
"Intergovernmental  Revenue  Act'  (S.  2483). 

The  objective  of  this  proposal  is  to  help 
redress  the  fiscal  Imbalance  of  our  federal 
system  of  government  by: 


Supplementing  the  tax  base  of  States  and 
localities  through  a  system  of  Federal  reve- 
nue-sharing payments; 

Encouraging  States  and  localities  to  adopt 
stronger  tax  systems  cxf  their  own,  by  estab- 
lishing Federal  tax  credits  for  State  and  local 
income  and  estate  taxes. 

This  combination  of  revenue  sharing  with 
tax  credits  to  reinforce  the  fiscal  independ- 
ence of  State  and  local  governments  is 
unique.  Revenue-sharing  supplements  the 
tax  base  of  States  and  localities.  Tax  credits 
help  strengthen  the  tax  base  of  States  and 
localities,  by  creating  an  effective  incentive 
for  Improving  their  tax  systems. 

The  bill  was  prepared  in  cooperation  with 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations.  The  system  of  revenue 
sharing  in  this  legislation  is  closely  analo- 
gous to  Senator  Goodell's  proposals  in  S.  50. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  will  hold  hearings  on  the  Muskie- 
Goodell  bill  in  the  third  week  of  September. 
Senator  Muskie.  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, has  personally  invited  Senator  Goodell 
to  take  part  in  these  hearings. 

Senator  Goodell  has  also  worked  closely 
with  officials  of  the  Nixon  Administration  in 
drawing  up  the  Presidents  revenue  sharing 
plan. 

V^ELFARE    AND    EDUCATION 

At  the  request  of  Governor  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller,  Senator  Goodell  introduced  two 
bills  on  April  15  to  improve  our  svstem  of 
providing  funds  for  education  and   welfare. 

The  Federal  Public  Assistance  Act  (S. 
1806) : 

Creates  a  national  system  of  public  as- 
sistance for  needy  individuals. 

Provides  Federal  grants  to  states  for  non- 
medical services,  such  as  child  welfare  serv- 
ices, to  these  individuals. 

Would  bring  about  increased  Federal  sup- 
port of  state  medical  assistance  for  the  needy 
and  medically  indigent. 

The  Federal-State  Education  Act  of  1969 
(S. 1807) : 

Establishes  a  new  program  of  federal  block 
grants  to  the  states  for  education.  The 
amount  of  each  stale's  block  grant  would  be 
based  on  population,  need  and  tax  effort.  The 
grants  would  be  available  for  elementary, 
secondary,  higher,  vocational,  technical,  pre- 
school and  adult  education. 

Leaves  each  state  wide  discretion  to  de- 
velop the  educational  programs  It  needs. 

REFORMING    OUR    ELECTION    SYSTEM 

Campaign  financing 

Senator  Goodell  has  reintroduced  legisla- 
tion he  sponsored  in  the  House  to  reform 
our  laws  on  campaign  fund  raising  and 
spending  in  federal  elections.  "The  Federal 
Clean  Elections  Act"  (S.  77)   requires: 

Meaningful  and  timely  public  disclosure 
of  the  sources  of  a  candidate's  financial  sup- 
port; 

Eliminates  the  loopholes  In  existing  dis- 
closure requirements: 

Creates  an  independent,  bipartisan  Federal 
Elections  Commission  with  adequate  or- 
ganization and  powers  to  administer  the 
law. 

Lowering  the  voting  age 

Senator    Goodell    has    introduced    a    con- 
stitutional   amendment    (S.J.   Res.    105)    to 
lower  the  voting  age  to  18  In  all  elections  at 
the  Federal.  State  and  local  levels. 
Direct  popular  election 

As  an  active  supporter  of  direct  popular 
election  of  the  President.  Senator  Goodell 
testified  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee. 


1970  fiscal  year.  The  measure  extends  the 
rat  control  programs  Instituted  under  the 
Partnership  for  Health  Amendments  of  1967 
for  an  additional  year 

Although  Congress  In  1967  authorized  $20 
million  for  rat  control  for  the  succeeding 
two  years,  nothing  was  spent  in  1968.  and 
only  $15  million  was  spent  in  1969  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  necessary  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram for  at  least  another  year  to  catch  up 
our  lagging  efforts. 

HOME    RULE    FOR    THE    DISTBICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Senators  Goodell  and  Charles  Mathlas  in- 
troduced legislation  (S.  1991)  to  bring  about 
Home  Rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
Mathias-Goodell  bill  would  enable  District 
residents  to  elect  their  own  Mayor,  an  eleven 
member  City  Council,  and  a  non-voting  dele- 
gate from  the  District  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, a  new  position. 

The  bill  would  grant  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington local  self-government,  while  at  the 
same  time  preserve  the  Constitutional  power 
of  the  Congress  to  oversee  the  operations  of 
the  District  Government  and  to  l^lslate  di- 
rectly for  the  District.  It  also  provides  for  a 
Presidential  veto  of  local  acts  which  adversely 
affect  a  Federal  Interest. 


e    tra 
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RAT    CONTROL 

Senator  Goodell  joined  Senator  Javits  in 
sponsoring  legislation  (S.  576)  to  authorize 
$20  million  for  rat  control  programs  in  the 


PRESERVATION   OF   HISTORIC   StTES 

Senators  Goodell  and  Javits  and  Congress- 
man Hamilton  Pish.  Jr.  Joined  in  sponsoring 
legislation  (S  2098  and  H.R  10165)  to  es- 
tablish "Llndenwald. "  former  home  of  Pres- 
ident Martin  Van  Buren  In  Klnderhook,  New 
York,   as  a   National   Historic   Site 

President  Van  Buren  occupies  a  unique 
and  significant  place  In  our  history.  Llnden- 
wald. his  home,  is  of  genuine  historical  Im- 
portance In  its  associations  with  our  eighth 
President  and  with  the  whole  tradition  of 
the  scenic  Hudson  River  Valley. 

BLACK     CAPITALISM 

On  January  15.  Senator  Goodell  reintro- 
duced the  Community  Self-Determlnatlon 
Act  of  1969  (S.  33)  legislation  he  originally 
sponsored  In  the  House. 

The  bin  provides  for  new.  locally  con- 
trolled Community  Development  Corpora- 
tions iCDCs)  to  promote  development  of  low- 
income  urban  and  rural  areas.  Concepts 
basic  to  the  bill  are  community  action,  popu- 
lar control,  local  leadership.  Individual  own- 
ership of  proi>erty.  and  private  enterprise. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  creation  of  Com- 
munity Development  Banks  (CDBs)  and  for 
tax  incentives  to  encourage  private  business 
to  enter  "turnkey  agreements"  with  Com- 
munity  Development   Corporations    (CDCs) 

COMMON-SITE  PICKETING 

Senator  Goodell  has  reintroduced  a  bill 
(S.  1365)  he  sponsored  in  the  House  which 
would  amend  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  with  respect  to  strikes  at  the  sites  of 
construction  projects. 

MEDICAID 

Shortly  after  -coming  to  the  Senate.  Sena- 
tor Goodell  Joined  Senator  Javits  and  other 
Senators  in  staging  a  Senate  debate — called 
by  the  press  a  "minibuster" — to  prevent  pas- 
sage of  an  amendment  cutting  $130  million 
in  Federal  matching  funds  from  New  York 
States  Medicaid  program.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  made  a  commitment  to  the 
states  to  pay  for  a  share  of  Medicaid  costs. 
Pulling  back  on  this  commitment  at  the  ex- 
pense of  New  York  taxpayers  and  the  medi- 
cally needy  would  have  been  aa  intolerable 
situation. 

CIGARETTE  ADVERTISING 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Consumer  of  the  Commerce  Committee.  Sen- 
ator Goodell  took  part  In  the  recent  hearings 
on  the  Public  Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act 
of  1969.  At  the  hearings,  Goodell  made  known 
bis  concern  over  the  apparent  lack  of  suc- 
cess of  the  cigarette  industry  to  regulate 
Its  advertising,  particularly  with  regard  to 
youth.   Senator    Goodell.    therefore,    made    a 
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special  request  that  Robert  Meyner,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Cigarette  Advertising 
Code,  appear  before  the  Committee  at  a  fu- 
ture hearing.  Senator  Frank  Moss,  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman,  agreed  to  Senator  Good- 
ell's  request. 

F.^IR-BIBDING  OPPORTUNrrY  ON  NAVY  CONTRACTS 

Last  fall.  Senators  Goodell  and  Javlts  un- 
successfully offered  an  amendment  to  open 
ship  repair  contracts  of  the  Navy  to  com- 
petitive bidding.  This  amendment  would 
have  reversed  Navy  regulations  which  allo- 
cate ship  repair  contracts  on  a  geographic 
basis  of  "Naval  district  lines."  the  conse- 
quence of  which  discriminates  against  New 
York. 

PLACING    RESTRICTIONS    ON    GAS     AND    GERM 
WEAPONS 

Senator  Goodell  working  jointly  with  Sen- 
ator Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin  intro- 
duced on  August  5  three  amendments  to  reg- 
ulate chemical  and  biological  weapons 
(CBWi.  These  amendments  were  incorpo- 
rated Into  the  Omnibus  Anti-Chemical  and 
Biological  Warfare  Amendment.  The  Senate 
passed  the  Omnibus  Anu-CBW  Amendment 
on  August  11  by  a  vote  of  91-0. 

Senator  Goodell  has  emphasized  that  the 
Omnibus  Anti-CBW  measure  represents  "a 
signtflcant- first  step"  in  placing  Congres- 
sional coHtrol  over  a  spiraling  gas  and  germ 
arsenal.  He  has  urged  that  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  hold  hearings  in  the  near 
future  to  give  full  review  of  CBW  from  the 
standpoints  of  deterrence,  proliferation,  use 
in  combat,  and  targets  for  further  disarma- 
ment. 

Recommendations  made  by  Senator 
Goodell  for  additional  steps  to  control  chem- 
ical and  biological  weapons  include: 

Presentation  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  by 
the  President  to  the  Senate  for  ratification. 
The  United  States  signed,  but  never  ratified, 
the  1925  Protocol  outlawing  use  of  gas  and 
germs  in  war. 

Review  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  Pentagon's  foreign  officer  train- 
ing program  in  CBW  Since  1951  officers  from 
over  35  foreign  countries  have  come  to  the 
Umted  States  for  study  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons.  United  States  contributions 
to  CBW  proliferation  cannot  be  ignored. 
Some  serious  questioning  is  in  order  as  to 
whether  this  program  is  reasonable  or  mere 
folly. 

Report  by  a  non-governmental  Scientific 
and  Medical  Advisory  Committee  on  Chemi- 
cal and  Biological  Warfare.  This  report  could 
focus  on  scientific,  medical  and  arms  control 
aspects  of  chemicul  and  biological  weapons. 
The  report  should  be  presented  to  both  the 
President  and  to  Congress.  Paralleled  with 
Congressional  examination  and  that  of  the 
National  Security  Council,  such  a  report 
could  be  an  important  contribution  in  op- 
tions for  charting  a  long-range  course  of  ac- 
tion on  gas  and  germ  weapons. 

SLOWING    DOWN    THE    MANNED    BOMBER    PROGRAM 

Senator  Goodell  is  a  major  co-sponsor  with 
Senator  George  McGovern  of  South  Dakota 
and  Senators  M.irk  Hatfield  of  Oregon  and 
William  Proxmire  of  Wisconsin  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Military  Procurement  Authoriza- 
tion bill  to  reduce  fiscal  year  1970  funds  by 
380  million  for  an  advanced  manned  strategic 
aircraft  lAMSA).  This  amendment  would 
hold  the  1970  AMSA  authorization  to  the 
fiscal  1969  spending  level,  thereby  halting  any 
accelerated  work  on  the  system  during  the 
next  year.  It  would  leave  $20  million  in  the 
authorization  level  which  would  be  combined 
with  $5  million  in  carryover  authority  in 
fiscal  1969. 

Although  no  final  decision  on  production 
and  deployment  must  be  made  now,  without 
thio  amendment  the  research  and  develop- 
ment phase  on  the  system  would  be  acceler- 
ated by  one  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total 
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AMSA  system  will  cost  a  minimum  of  $12 
billion,  at  least  $2  billion  of  which  will  be  on 
research,  development,  test  and  evaluation. 
It  Is  Senator  Goodell's  view  that  a  thorough 
review  of  our  strategic  bomber  program  la 
needed  before  spending  larger  sums. 

WATER    RESOURCES    MANAGEMENT 

Senator  Goodell  joined  Senator  Javlts  in 
Introducing  legislation  (S.  2831)  designed  to 
help  smaller  cities  and  towns  provide  addi- 
tional water  storage  facilities.  Senator 
Goodell  sponsored  this  legislation  in  the 
House;  he  and  Senator  Javlts  were  joined  by 
Senator  EJdward  Brooke  of  Massachusetts  as  a 
co-sponsor. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would : 

Help  to  minimize  water  pollution  problems 
in  smaller  rivers  and  streams  during  periods 
of  drougttt  and  to  construct  reserve  water 
storage  fftclllties  In  anticipation  of  future 
industrial  and  community  needs. 

Fnu  a  gap  In  recent  legislation  by  allowing 
Federal  aesistance  to  water  quality  control 
projects  <jp  the  smaller  rivers  and  tributaries 
which  are  the  lifelines  of  so  many  of  our 
smaller  cities  and  towns. 

Help  to  prevent  the  contamination  of  larger 
rivers  caused  by  the  passage  of  concentrated 
pollutants  In  small  streams  during  times  of 
drought,  thereby  assisting  our  larger  water 
pollution  projects. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  following 
this  and  other  legislation  to  the  Senate 
floor.  Senator  Goodell  has  compiled  an 
impressive  voting  record,  including  sup- 
port of  such  legislative  initiatives  as  the 
proposed  revision  of  rule  XXII — the 
cloture  rule — support  of  ratification  of 
the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty :  in- 
creased funds  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps:  extension  of  the  income 
tax  surcharge  as  an  anti-inflationary 
measure;  and  a  number  of  important 
votes  on  military  procurement.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

a   compilation  of  the  voting   record  of     „        .  „l    . .,„^ 

_         ^  ^  .  r    ,  ^,  Convention  on  offenses  committed 

Senator    Goodell    be    printed    in    the       on  board  airiifn:  Senate  adop- 

Record.  tio"  o'  resolution  ol  ratification 

mi.  i_    •  1.  ■      ...  ■  i.1  i-  ot  the  Tokyo  Cbnvenlion  wfiich 

There    bemg    no    objection,    the    voting  established  international  rules 

record  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the        providing  tor  continuity  ot 

TD„„„„„    „„  <-„ii lunsdiction  wi8i  respect  to 
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Salary  increases  for  top  officials 
of  the  legislative,  ludicial,  and 
executive  branehes  ol  the 
Government;  Senate  adoption 
of  resolution  disapproving 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's 
recommendatiors  for  salary 
increases  for  top  officials  of 
the  legislative,  iudicial.  and 
executive  branches  of  the 
Government,  including  an  in- 
crease in  the  s«laries  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congreis  from  J30,000 
to  $42,500  annitally. 

Treaty  on  the  noriproliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons: 
Pastore  motion  to  table  Ervm 
reservation  No.  2  to  Nuclear 
Non-proliferation  Treaty. 
Tower  reservation  to  treaty 

Dodd  executiva  understanding 
No.  2  to  treaty. 

Dodd  executiva  understanding 
No   3  to  treaty 

Thurmond  exe«utive  under- 
standing No.<5  to  treaty. 

Ervin  executive  understanding 
No.  4  to  treaty. 

Senate  adoptio*  ol  resolution 
ol  ratification  of  the  treaty 
on  the  nonpfoliteration  of 
nuclear  weaiions. 
Public  debt;  Senjte  passage  of 
the  bill  provKling  a  perma- 
nent debt  lintitation  of 
$365,000,000^000  and  a 
temporary  limitation  of 
$377,000,000;OOD  to  expire 
June  30.  1970. 
Vice  President,  legislative  and 
judicial  salary  increase: 

Williams  (Delaware)  et  al., 
amendment  to  repeal  the 
Presidential  Commission  on 
Executive.  Legislative,  and 
Judicial  Salaries. 

McCee  motioni  to  recommit 
the  bill  to  th0  Senate  Post 
Office    and  I  Civil    Service 
Committee. 
James  E.  Allen,  Jr..  nomination... 


Yes 
l>(0 


VOTING  R 

con; 


Yes 

No 


Electoral  vota challenge:  Shall 

the  Senatesustain  the  Muskie- 

O'Hara  objection  to  the  vote 

of  Elector  Itr.  Lloyd  W.  Bailey. 
Size  of  Senate  standing  com- 
mittees: 

Fong  amendment  to  retain  the 
numerical  size  ol  the  Com- 
mittees an  Appropriations 
and  Foragn  Relations  in- 
stead ol  reducing  their  size. 

Senate  adoption  of  resolution 
changing  the  size  of  10  of 
the  16  standing  committees 
ol  the  Ssiate. 
Rule  XXII— Proposed  revision: 

Church,  et  Bl.,  motion  to  in- 
voke cloture  on  Hart  motion 
to  procetd  to  the  considera- 
tion ol  S.  Res.  II.  to  pro- 
vide for  bringing  debate  to  a 
close  by  a  vote  of  *5  of 
those  Senators  present  and 
voting,  nther  than  the  exist- 
ing requirement  of  Mi. 

Is  the  decision  ol  the  Chair  to 
stand  as  the  judgment  of 
the  Senate? 
Walter  J.  Hickel  nomination 


Yes 

No 


Yes 

No 


Yes 
No 


Yes 
No 


Yes 
No 


Yes 
No 


Yes 

No 


.  Yes 

r4o 

David  PackattI  nomination Yes 

-  No 

Rule  XXII— Proposed  revision:  Yes 

Church,  etal,  motion  to  invoUe  No 

cloture  on  Hart  motion  (as 

above). 


Canada  to  pro\iide  for  the  tem- 
porary diversiOBi  of  water  from 

33 the  American  ?alls  on  the  Ni- 

58    No.  agara  River  fori  power  produc- 

tion purposes.  I 
Job  Corps: 

Prouty  motion  Jo  recommit 

S.  Res.  194  l»  the  Senate 

36    Yes  Committee  or  Labor  and 

51 Public  Welfare. 

Javits.  et  al.  aitendment  (m 
the  nature  ot  a  substitute) 
expressing  ik  the  sense  ol 

56  the  Senate,  fiat  (l)equiva- 

35    No  lent  traininglshall  be  pro- 

vided for  any  trainee  affected 
by  Job  Corps  closings;  and 
(2)  aggregate  opportunties 
51     Yes  for  |0b  and  nelated  training 

47 for  disadvantaged  youth 

under  Federll  manpower 
training  programs  shall  be 
no  less  than  that  lor  fiscal 
1969. 
Senate  adoption  ol  S.  Res.  194. 
expressing  at  the  sense  ol  the 
Senate  that  any  action  to 
45    Yes.  shut  down  Job  Corps  cen- 

53  lers  and  camcs  should  be  de- 

ferred until  Congress  has  an 
73    Yes.  opportunity  to  review  the  Job 

16  Corps   piTgram   and   decide 

82    Yes.  upon  the  legislation  extend- 

1  ing    the    Economic    Oppor- 

50    Yes.  tunity  Act  and  authorizing  ap- 

42  propnations  lor  that  program. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Yes 

No 


34 

47     No.' 


Yes 

61 

Yes. 

No 

30 

Yes 

17 

No 

75 

No. 

Yes 

15 

No 

81 

No. 

Yes 

15 

No 

79 

No. 

Yes 

17 

No 

77 

No. 

Yes 

25 

No 

69 

No. 

Yes 

83 

Yes. 

No 

15 

Yes 

67 

Yes. 

No 

18 

Yes 
No 

49 

36 

No. 

Yes 

No 

64 

21 

No. 

Yes 
No 

55 
15 

Yes.' 

Yes 

No 

93 

1 

Yes. 

94    Yes. 
0 


46    Yes. 
47 


40    Yes. 
53 


40 

52     No. 
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Issue 


Senate 
Answer      vote 


Goodell 
vote 


International  Development  Asso- 
ciation: Senate  passage  ol  the 
bill  to  provide  authorization  for 
a  U  S  contribution  ot  $480,- 
000.000  toward  a  3-ye3r  re- 
I'lenishment  ot  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Associa- 
tion funds. 

Warren  E.  Burger  nomination 


Yes 
No 


Yes 

No 


Yes 

No 


Second  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions. 1969; 
Williams  (Delaware)  modified 
substitute    (tor     committee 
provision)  to  force,  in  effect, 
a  reduction  inthebudgeKex- 
penditure  and   net  lending) 
for  fiscal  year  1970  (as  pro- 
posed in  t)>e  revised  budg- 
et) of  not  less  than  $5,000- 
000,000   instead    ol   $1,900- 
000,000  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee 
Yarborough,  el  a  .,  amendment 
to  exempt  the  Office  ol  Edu- 
cation progiarr.s  Irom  statu- 
tory budget  cuts. 
Hflagnuson  imandment  to 
exempt  the  health  programs 
ol  the  Department  ol  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  from 
statutory  budget  cuts 
Committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  to  limit  expendi- 
tures and  net  lending 
(budget  outlays)  lor  fiscal 
year  1970  to  $187,900,000,000, 
with  certain  exemptions. 
Committee  amendment  to  re- 
peal sec,  201  ot  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control 
Actol  1966,  to  limit  and 
maintain  the  number  ot 
civilian  employees  ir  the 
executive  branch  at  the 
June  30, 1966  level. 
Javlts'  motion  to  table  the 
Bvrd  (West  Virginia)  sub- 
stitute amendment  to  reduce 
funds  tor  summer  lObs  lor 
t<eighborhood  Youth  Corps 
to  $10,000,000, 
(Note;  Goodell  was  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Javits  amend- 
ment to  provide  $55,000,000 
additional  funds  tor  Neigh- 
borhood Youtti  Corps 
summer  )obs). 
Allen  motion  to  reconsider  tne 
vote  by  which  Byrrt  sub- 
stitute amendment  was 
tabled 
Byrd  (West  Virginia)  sub- 
stitute amendment  ol  $10.- 
000.000  lor  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  summer  |obs. 
Javits  amendment  to  increase 
from  $7,500,000  to  $10,000,- 
OOO  in  funds  for  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  summer 
jobs  as  amended  by  Byrd 
substitute  amendment 
Final  passage  of  2d  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill. 
Ratification  of  radio  broadcast 

agreement  with  Mexico. 

Otto  F  Otepka  nomination; 

Motion  to  recommit  the 

nomination. 
Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  ol 
Otto  Otepka  to  the  Subversive 
Activities  Controi  Board? 
National  commitments  resolution: 
Mundt  amendment  in  nature 

ot  substitute. 
Modified  Fulbright-Coopar 

resolution. 
Authorization  of  appropriition 
for  Padre  Island  National 
Seashore.  Tex. 
Fiscal  year  1970  agriculture 
appropriations  bill; 
Committee  amendment  to 
delete  $20,000  payments 
I  .Tiitation  as  passed  by 
House. 
Motion  to  suspend  Senate 
rules  to  take  up 
consideration  ot  Goodell 
amendment  to  limit  tarm 
payments  to  $10,000  per 
crop.  (■=.■  vote  necessary 
tor  passage). 
Final  passage  ol  fiscal  year 
■ —  1970  Agricultural 

Appropriations  Act. 


Yes 

No 


Yes 

No 


Yes 

No 


Yes 

No 


Yes 

No 


Yes 

No 


Yes 
No 


Yes 

No 


Yes 

No 
Yes 
No 

Yes 
No 
Yes 

No 


Yes 
No 
Yes 
No 

Yes 

No 


Yes 

No 


Yes 

No 


Yas 
Ha 


49    Yes' 

34 


74    Yes. 
3 


16 

80    No. 


S2    Yas. 
43 


45    Yes. 

47 


80    Yas. 
9 


61    Yes. 

24 


46    Yes. 


S2 

40    No. 


73 

18    NO. 


89    Yes. 


87    Yes. 
2 
89    Yes. 


35    Yes. 
56 

61 

28     No. 


35  (•) 
50 

70  (-•) 

16  (0 

57  (2) 

A  (!) 


53 

34    No. 


26    Yes. 

65 


Z   Na. 


Issue 


Senate 
Answer      vote 


Goodell 
vote 


Release  ol  lead  Irom  nationel 
stockpile   Amendment  to 
strike  Williams(0elawaie1 
amendment  which  required 
sale  ot  lead  to   "highest 
responsible  bidder."  and 
authoiizing  sale  by  negotiation 
or  otherv^ise 

Nomination  of  Carl  Gilbert 


Yes 

No 


Yes 

No 


Extension  ol  income  tax 
surcharge: 
Long  amendment  to  extend 
surcharge  to  Dec  31.  1969. 
at  the  rale  ol  10  percent 
Williams  (Delaware)  amend- 
ment to  extend  the 
surcharge  at  the  rate  ot  5 
percent  Irom  Jan  1  to  June 
30, 1970. 
Motion  to  table  Williams 
(Delaware)  amendment  to 
repeal  the  investment  tax 
credit 
Senate  vote  on  final  passage 
ol  amendments  to  extend 
the  surcharge- 
Authorizations  ot  appropriations 
lor  f  seal  year  1970  military 
procurement 
Smith  amendment  to  delete 

all  lunds  for  ABM 
Modified  Smith  amendment  to 
delte  all  funds  for  safe- 
guard ABM  system 
Cooper-Hart  amendment  to 
ban  deployment  ol  safe- 
guard ABM  system. 
Mclntyre  amendment  to  per- 
mit installation  ot  ABM  sys- 
tem but  no  deployment  ol 
missiles. 
Stennis  motion  to  table 
Schweiker  amendment  to 
increase  auOit  ot  Depart- 
ment ol  Defense  contracts 
by  Government  Accounting 
Office. 
Senate  passage  of  Schweiker 

amendment. 
Motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider 
Schweiker  amendment 
Vice  President  and  other  legis- 
lative salary  increases; 
Williams  (Delaware)  amend- 
ment to  repeal  the  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  Ex- 
ecutive. Legislative  and 
Judicial  Salaries. 
Dirksen  motion  to  table 
Williams  (Oelaware)amend- 
menttoeiiminateallsalary 
increases  except  those  ot  the 
Vice  President, 
Authorizations  ot  appropriations 
lor  fiscal  year  1970  milrtary 
procurement; 
Goodell-Nelson  omnibusanti- 

CBWamendment 
Tydings  amendment  to  cut 
$25,000,000  Irom  Department 
ol  Defense  emergency  fund. 
Emergency  insured  student  loan 
Act  0(^1969; 
DominKk  amendmentto strike 
out  regulations  regarding 
bank  lending  procedures 
Dirksen  amendment  to  delete 
Committee  increases  in  au- 
thorizations lor  student 
assistance  programs. 
Senate  passage  oiS  2721. 
Emergency  InsuredStuaent 
Loan  Act. 
Aulhorizatrans  o'  appropriations 
tor  fiscal  year  1970  military 
procurement;  Fulbrightamend- 
ment  to  cut  $45  000.000  in 
Department  o' Defense  social 
sc ie nee  research  fu  nds- 
Molion  to  adiourn  tor  August 
recess. 


Yes 
No 


Yes 
No 


Yes 
No 


Yas 

No 


Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 


Yes 
No 


Yes 

No 
Yes 

No 


Yes 

No 


Yes 

No 


Yes 
No 
Yes 

No 


Yes 

No 


Yes 

No 


Yes 

No 


Yes 

No 


Yes 
No 


58    Yes. 
32 


61 

30 

Yes 

51 
48 

Yes. 

41 
59 

Yes. 

66 

34 

Yes 

70 
30 

Yes 

11 

89  No. 
50  Yes. 
50 

49    Yes. 

51 

V    Yes. 

70 


44 

51     No. 


47     Yes. 

46 

46    Yes. 

45 


47 

50    No. 


68    Yes. 
25 


91    Yes. 
0 
94    Yes. 

0 


21 

72    No. 


38 

56    No 


92    Yes. 
I 


49    Yes. 
44 


76    Yes. 
14 


1  Absent— Announced  posilwn  in  Congressional  Record. 

•  Absent- Position  not  announced  in  Congressional  Record 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  also 
veiT  proud  that  a  very  distinguished  and 
forward-looking  organization  of  college 
students,  teachers,  and  other  interested 
inteUectuals,  called  the  Ripen  Society, 
thought  so  well  of  Senator  Goodell  that 
they  did  a  profile  of  him  of  a  most  inter- 


esting, informative,  and  favorable  kind. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  profile 
was  ordered  to  be  print.ed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

WILL  They    Love  Him   in   Ootham   as  Tket 
Did  in   Chatavqva'? 
Charles   Ooodell.   the  43-year-old   ex-Con- 
gressman   from   Jamestown.    New   York,    se- 
lect«l    by    Governor    Nelson    Rockefeller    to 
complete'  the    term    ol    ihe   tlaln    Robert   F. 
Kennedy,  does  not  look  Uke  b.  man  m  crisis. 
Although  his  days  always  seem  one  stop  from 
chaos.   ('We're  pretty  much  on  a  full  cam- 
paign schedule  here."  he  says,  'and  we  will 
tie  until  after  the  1970  election"!,  he  moves 
from  place  to  place  with  steady  deliberation 
McLuhan   would   call   him     cool  "—he   plays 
with   his   unlit,    but   ever-present   pipe,    and 
leans   forward   to   speak    in    measured,   even 
tones.    Driving    from    hi£   office   in    the   New 
Senate  Office  Building  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment  one   morning   soon   after   his   trip   to 
Biafra.   he    is   already   twenty   minutes   late: 
but  he  shifts  the  battered,  family  VW  sedan 
slowly.    He    answers    questions    in   rambling. 
thoughtful  phrases,  almost  talking  to  h:m- 
self  at  times.  If  a  question  amuses  him.  the 
Senator   may   prevent   the   interviewer   from 
moving  on  to  other  areas  lor  long  minutes 

His  mind  is  top  notch— incisive,  analytical, 
quick  I  at  -Williams  he  was  Phi  Beta  Kappa; 
he  has  both  a  law  degree  and  a  MA    in  gov- 
ernment    from     Yale  I.     His    political     skills 
within   the   House   were   well   known   in   the 
Washington   inner   circle     i  Goodell   was   one 
ot   the   progenitors   of   the    'Ford   Rebellion' 
In  1965.  for  which  he  was  given  the  chair- 
manship of  the  spanking  new  Policy  and  Re- 
search    Committee     lor    Republican     House 
members! .  His  legislative  talent  is  sound— 
(his    maneuvering    v^lth    Minnesota's    .Mbert 
Qule   during   the   mld-sixtles   to    present    a 
Republican  "alternative"  to  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty was  the  high  point  in  this  regard  i .  He  is 
athletically  built  (he  turned  down  a  profes- 
sional baseball  contract  for  Law  School  and 
although  he  plays  rarely,  boasts  a  9  handicap 
in    golfl;    has    an    attractive    family    (tall, 
blonde  wife  and  five  sonsi:  and  prides  him- 
self   on    his    self-development    through    the 
past  ten  years   (he  has  inconspicuously  vis- 
ited almost  every  large  ghetto  in  the  coun- 
try, for  example).  In  a  normal  state.  Charles 
Goodell.     after    two    years    of    exposure    as 
tJnlted  States  Senator,  would  be  a  good  bet 
for  election  in  his  own  right. 

A      MATTER      OF      DEriNITION 

But  New  Y'ork  Is  not  a  normal  state  It  is  a 
political  jungle  of  the  first  rank  And  Charles 
Goodell  is  in  trouble.  In  r  State  which  elects 
state-wide  figures  like  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
Robert  Kennedy  and  Jacob  Javits.  Goodell  Is 
saddled  with  a  past  record  which  is  relative- 
ly conservative.  He  smarts  n  bit  when  ques- 
tioned about  it:  contending,  with  some  justi- 
fication, that  the  press  tends  to  over-classify. 
"I  was  never  us  conser\ative  as  most  make 
me  out  to  have  been."  he  explains,  'and  my 
development  to  more  constructive  positions 
has  been  gradual  and  steady  through  all  the 
years  I've  been  in  Washingum  '  He  ;x>ints  to 
the  fact  that  by  1962  he  was  taking  inde- 
pendent approaches  on  many  issues  He  was 
one  of  the  first  House  Republicans  i-o  begin 
the  search  for  constructive  alternatives 
("back  m  1962.  you  know,  constructive  alter- 
—  native'  was  a  dirty  word  among  Republicans 
and  it  was  pretty  lonely  sometimes  '  i  . 

Thus,  he  concludes,  by  the  time  he  was  se- 
lected to  fill  the  Senate  slot,  he  was  already 
a  progressive  Republican  with  modern  ap- 
proaches and  with  an  outlook  amenable  to 
the  large  urban  centers  In  Hew  York  State. 
But  while  he  may  have  been  ■  over-classified" 
in  his  early  House  career.  Goodell  in  turn 
oversimplifies  his  posfure  dur.ng  the  past 
four  years. 
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The  Goodell  who  campaigned  almost  reck- 
lessly during  the  summer  of  1968  for  Nelson 
Rockefeller  with  full  knowledge  that  that 
same  Rockefeller  would  soon  be  naming  a 
Senator  was  not  quite  the  same  Goodell  who 
six  months  earlier  was  whispered  about  by 
Rockefeller  campaign  personnel  as  one  of  the 
few  House  Republican  members  in  New  York 
who  might  be  questionable  In  his  loyalty. 
The  Goodell  who  celebrated  the  first  weeks  of 
his  Senate  position  by  sniping  at  Richard 
Nixon  was  not  the  same  Goodell  who  voted 
against  the  stronger  House  bills  in  educa- 
tion, poverty,  rent  supplements  and  food  in- 
spection. And  the  Goodell  who  flew  to  Blafra 
In  February  and  returned  with  urgent  pleas 
for  more  efficient  and  concentrated  assistance 
to  save  hundreds  of  thousands  of  starving 
Africans  was  not  the  same  Goodell  who  joined 
other  Republicans  and  Sotithern  Democrats 
in  ignoring  the  original  effort  to  pass  a  com- 
prehensive program  to  control  rats. 

There  are  good  reasons  why  the  two  Good- 
ells  are  not  identical.  The  Goodell  in  the 
House  was  a  man  whose  ambition  it  was  to 
be  Speaker;  and  no  one  becomes  a  Republican 
Speaker  by  rocking  the  boat  inordinately. 
The  Goodell  in  the  Senate  now  has  very  dif- 
ferent ambitions  to  pursue  and  a  dramat- 
ically different  constituency  to  please  In  .iny 
event,  the  changes  make  good  political  sense. 
Jacob  Javiftwas  winning  the  state  by  a  mil- 
lion votes  iWNovember,  while  Richard  Nixon 
was  losing  by  500.000  The  lesson  is  clear 
enough.  But  it  does  create  strains. 

SOME  THINGS  TO  ALL  PEOPLE 

These  strains  are  implici*  In  his  schizo- 
phrenic posture  since  the  appointment.  In 
his  office  there  are  pictures  of  African  kids, 
strewn  casually  on  desks,  and  over  the  recep- 
tionists  desk  is  a  picture  of  the  Beatles  The 
Washington  Office  is  "with  it."  But  his  news- 
letter, geared  to  an  upstate  Republican  mail- 
ing list,  has  Goodell  ponderously  ptiffing  on 
his  pipe  and  pictures  him  shaking  hands 
with  Richard  Nixon  and  introducing  his  son 
to  Everett  Dirksen  In  the  Senate,  he  speaks 
of  the  "protein  crisis'  in  Biafra  and  warns 
of  potential  genocide  He  introduces  legis- 
lation on  "clean  elections,  '  community  self- 
development  and  federal  revenue-sharing: 
on  the  Senate  floor  he  urges  fine  points  about 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  urges 
strong  restrictions  on  the  military's  use  of 
chemical  biological  warfare  weapons. 

But  in  a  pre-election  speech  before  the 
Women's  National  Republican  Club  in  New 
York  City.  Goodell  comes  across  like  a  high 
school  orator  in  an  American  Legion  speaking 
contest:  "With  positive  priorities  as  our  pro- 
gram, with  party  harmony  as  our  banner, 
with  victory  as  our  goal,  let  every  Republican 
woman  and  every  citizen  who  cares  about 
our  country  make  this  election  a  crusade  for 
a  new  and  better  day  in  America."  And  at 
an  upstate  GOP  dinner  in  mid-March,  the 
Senator  began  his  speech  by  saying:  "Isn't 
it  great  to  be  meeting  here  tonight  with  a 
Republican  administration  in  Washington!", 
and  via  complaints  about  taxes,  interest 
rates,  inflation,  and  disregard  for  God  and 
country,  proceeded  to  go  downhill  from 
there. 

The  problem  is  not  merely  trying  to  pacify 
upstate  Republicans  while  trying  to  build 
bridges  to  Democratic  New  York  City  in  a 
state  where  Democrats  hold  a  substantial 
registration  edge  Every  name  Republican 
in  New  York  State  has  to  make  that  effort 
and  Rockefeller,  Javits  and  Keating  made 
it  successfully  i  it  took  Robert  Kennedy,  a 
force  unto  himself,  to  defeat  Keating).  The 
more  basic  problem  is  that  Goodell  has 
moved  almost  too  quickly — he  has  yet  to 
find  his  personal  niche.  The  psychological 
aspect  of  taking  the  seat  of  his  predecessor 
contributes  to  this.  How  does  someone  react 
who  is  trying  to  pick  up  broken  dreams  left 
behind  by  a  slain  Kennedy?  Efforts  are  made 
to  be  accepted  in  the  same  places  where 
Robert  Kennedy,  and  few  other  white  men, 


could  walk  safely.  Efforts  are  made  to  ap- 
peal to  the  young — by  capitalizing  on  the 
almost  McCarthy-like  coolness  of  the  man. 
Yet  one  of  his  staff  complains  openly  of 
the  self-consciousness  of  it  all.  Waving  a 
recent  press  release,  she  exclaimed,  "He's 
trying  to  sound  like  McCarthy,  It  just  Isn't 
him.  When  will  he  realize  that  he's  better 
than  McCarthy?  He  doesn't  have  to  apologize 
to  anyone  for  his  seat!"  In  an  emotional 
moment,  she  was  getting  at  the  core  of  it 
all.  Goodell's  strengths  are  much  different 
from  those  of  a  Kennedy  .or  a  McCarthy. 
He  is  not  an  ideologue:  he  lacks  the  gut  ap- 
peal of  a  Kennedy  But  he  Is  an  incredibly 
hard-working,  open  problem-solver  with 
limitless  potential  for  growth.  The  rub  is 
that  sometames  this  feature  does  not  sell 
with  an  electorate  which,  like  all  others, 
often  prefers  form  to  substance, 

NBW     VIEWS    ON    OLD    JOKES 

There  are  other  difficulties  for  the  new, 
pressured  Senator  as  well.  A  Senator  from  a 
large,  urbanized  state  has  to  have  a  consid- 
erably different  personal  focus  from  a  Con- 
gressman from  a  generally  rural  area,  such 
as  Chatauqua  County,  from  which  Goodell 
comes.  He  looks  back  at  his  House  career 
with  some  affection  and  enjoys  dividing 
up  the  House  conceptually  into  four  groups — 
those  who  are  representatives  (who  come  to 
Washington  to  mirror*  their  district  and 
serve  their  constituent,?  only):  those  who 
are  legislators:  those  who  are  politicians: 
and  those  Who  come  to  the  House  to  retire. 
Goodell  looks  upon  himself  as  having  been  a 
legislator  (Others  point  out  that  he  was  also 
very  much  a  politician) — these  divisions  do 
overlap  after  all.  He  talks  with  pride  of  the 
legislative  work  that  he  was  able  to  do  per- 
sonally while  in  the  House.  Now  he  finds  little 
or  no  tune  for  such  luxuries  ("There  used  to 
be  a  joke  when  we  were  in  the  House  that  in 
Joint  conferences  we  never  met  with  Sen- 
ators, we  always  met  with  their  staffs;  now 
I  see  that  it  has  to  be  that  way  .1  really 
miss  digging  into  the  things  I  vote  on") 
Goodell  recognizes  that  one  of  the  major 
problems  is  that  new  members  of  the  Senate 
simply  are  not  adequately  staffed  for  the  job. 
Senior  Senators  are  assigned  considerable 
staff  help  from  their  committees,  but  the 
newer  members  must  rely  on  their  office  staff 
itself.  Goodell  does  not  have  the  resources  to 
remedy  this  himself.  ("'I  use  my  salary  to  live 
on:  a  lot  pf  Senators  use  it  to  iiire  more 
staff")  and  his  committee  preparation  sviffers 
as  a  result.  (  "Sometimes  four  or  five  sub- 
committees meet  at  the  same  time  here,  and 
you  are  on  so  many  more  committees  than 
in  the  House  .  .  .  you  Just  can't  keep  up 
with  things  .  .  .  there  is  so  much  more  leg- 
work  to  da  in   the  Senate,") 

And  this,  in  itself,  is  only  oiie  small  part 
of  the  problem.  A  Senator  has  many  more 
political  demands  on  his  time  than  a  House 
member.  Goodell  receives  some  200  speaking 
requests  every  week  i  twenty  times  what  he 
received  during  his  last  year  in  the  House) 
and  harsh  reality  demands  that  he  be  in  New 
York  two,  tiiree  or  even  four  days  during  the 
week.  Goodell  freely  comments  on  all  this  and 
knows  more  staff  would  help  but  refuses  to 
be  unnerved  about  it.  He  views  staffing  as  a 
practical  problem,  not  a  theoretical  one. 

The  same  pragmatic  approach  is  revealed 
when  Goodell  turns  his  attention  to  other 
areas.  While  some  are  suggesting  that  fed- 
eralism itself  is  failing,  the  Senator  suggests 
that  different  stresses  are  necessary.  ("This 
Administration  will  be  helpful  in  this  re- 
gard, "  he  insists.  "We  are  saddled  now  with 
horribly  anachronistic  tax  structures  and 
the  most  regressive  taxation  is  conducted 
on  the  local  level,  where  the  need  is  biggest. 
State  government  has  to  be  revitalized,  fol- 
lowing New  York's  example.  County  govern- 
ments have  to  be  strengthened.  Were  going 
to  have  increasing  reliance  on  regional  ap- 
proaches among  states  In  a  particular  area  of 
the  countrj.  And  most  of  all,  we  have  to  de- 


velop a  much  more  sophisticated  way  to 
compute  federal  aid  formulae  "")  Goodell  be- 
comes almost  excited,  in  his  steady  way.  He 
is  talking  about  big  problems  and  that  is 
very  much  "his  thing. "  He'd  certainly  rather 
be  doing  that  than  digesting  chicken  din- 
ners on  the  circuit  and  going  through  the 
motions  at  imiumerable  county  meetings 

HOOT     OF     ALL     CAMPAIGNS 

But  he  also  has  to  win  a  statewide  election 
in  15  months.  To  do  so  he  needs  to  surmount 
large  obstacles.  Tlie  biggest  is  money  Goodell 
needs  lots  of  it;  he  has  almost  none  The 
situation  cries  out  for  a  state-wide  organiza- 
tion in  the  field  today;  Goodell  is  so  strapped 
for  finances  that  he  cannot  even  afford  to 
have  a  staff  member  accompanying  him  on 
many  of  his  trips  from  Washington  to  New 
York. 

Very  recently,  efforts  were  begun  to  piece 
together  a  grOxip  of  individuals  residing  in 
various  parts  of  the  state  to  act  as  eyes  and 
ears  on  a  part-time  basis  for  the  Washing- 
ton office:  but  even  this  modest  effort  is 
taking  painfully  important  months  to  orga- 
nize. 

Another  problem  is  recognition.  After  his 
trip  to  Biafra  in  February,  Goodell  made  a 
major  speech  to  the  National  Press  Club — 
reporting  his  findings  and  announcing  the 
Nixon  Administration's  promise  of  future 
transport  assistance  to  starving  civilians 
there.  In  the  Wasliington  Post  it  was  front 
page  news.  In  the  New  York  Ti7nes.  where, 
for  him  it  really  counts,  there  was  not  even 
a  one-line  mention  of  the  story. 

Fortunately,  the  dry  season  may  be  com- 
ing to  an  end,  A  minor,  but  perhaps  signifi- 
cant victory  Occurred  last  month  when  the 
New  York  Tivies  referred  to  Goodell  as  a 
"liberal  Senacor  "  in  the  midst  of  a  front- 
page story.  One  casual  mention  does  not  cre- 
ate a  new  image,  but  when  the  mention 
comes  on  the  front  page  of  the  Times,  it 
sure  helps.  And  as  an  escape  from  Summer 
doldrums,  the  Senator  took  on  none  other 
than  the  vetierable  Everett  Dirksen;  a  ripple 
which  was  highlighted  in  the  Evaits-Novak 
column  and  resulted  in  some  meaty  stories 
over  the  wire  services  on  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent days.  Just  as  important  as  the  actual 
publicity  was  the  fact  that  Goodell  clearly 
came  out  on  top;  his  criticisms  serving  as 
the  catalyst  for  numerous  complaints  from 
other  Republican  Senators  about  Dlrksen's 
erratic,  grumpy  leadership  this  year.  But 
there  are  still  millions  in  the  State  who 
don't  recognize  Goodell's  name.  Partially  be- 
cause of  this,  polls  show  him  far  below  oth- 
ers in  pKjpular  recognition  state-wide  (and, 
not  without  definite  connection,  show  him 
running  2-1  t^ehind  Arthur  Goldberg  in  pop- 
ularity). 

Thus,  almost  inevitably,  there  are  rum- 
blings about  a  primary  battle.  State  Senator 
Edward  Speno  has  expressed  possible  inter- 
est. Congressman  Ogden  Reid  is  conducting 
polls,  and  some  Slate  leaders  have  even  sug- 
gested pushing  Lt.  Gov.  M&lcolm  Wilson  in- 
to the  1970  contest.  But  such  ideas  are  specu- 
lation at  best.  It  can  be  argued  at  least  as 
persuasively  tihat  the  Party  will  go  to  some 
extreme  to  avoid  a  bitter  primary. 

The  last  tiling  in  the  world  Governor 
Rockefeller  needs  on  the  eve  of  his  bid  for 
an  unprecedented  4th  term  (which  comes 
along  next  year  as  well)  is  a  bloody  and 
divisive  primary,  which,  especially  if  the 
Conservative  Wilson  opposes  Goodell.  covud 
turn  into  a  free-swinging  replay  of  the  Lind- 
say-Marchi  fight  in  New  York  City.  The  Gov- 
ernor has  worked  mightily  over  the  past  year 
to  straddle  the  State  Party's  middle  (thus 
the  1969  State  Legislature's  veer  to  the  right 
and  Rockefeller's  reluctant  endorsement  of 
Marchi  in  the  New  York  City  mayoralty 
race);  and  he  can  hardly  desire  that  the 
wounds  be  reopened  over  the  Senate  seat 
held   by   the   man   he  himself  appointed. 

But  even  if  no  serious  primary  opponent 
does  appear,  well  known  Democrats  are  on 
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the  horizon.  Besides  Arthur  Goldberg,  poten- 
tial nominees  TTieodore  Sorensen.  Howard 
Samuels,  Stephen  Smith  and  Robert  F.  Wag- 
ner are  being  mentioned. 

But  things  will  get  better.  Goodell  may  be 
having  some  trouble  getting  together  with 
himself,  but  he  also  is  a  gifted  man  with 
extraordinary  personal  talent.  And  impor- 
tantly, he  is  a  decent  individual  with  the 
potential  to  be  a  dynamic  source  of  ideas 
and  energy  in  the  Senate. 

One  close  associate  summed  him  up  this 
way:  "Charlie  will  be  a  creative  legislator  if 
he  can  get  elected  in  1970.  He  doesn't  have 
the  time  now,  but  if  he  can  get  returned, 
he'll  be  dynamite.  Everywhere  he  has  gone  in 
his  adult'life  he  has  gi'en  life  to  a  new  corps 
of  leadership.  With  time,  he'd  even  make 
a  superior  candidate  on  the  national  ticket 
But  right  now.  he  needs  all  the  help  in  the 
world  Just  to  survive."  Another  associate 
added  glumly,  "no  one  north  of  Westchester 
County  can  make  it  on  his  own.  and  he  is 
going  to  be  very  much  on  his  own  for  the 
next  year  and  a  half." 

But.  then  again,  pro'olems  are  not  alien 
to  Charles  Goodell;  and  if  New  York  Re- 
publicans will  wake  'iip  to  the  calibre  of 
their  newest  Senator  he  may  not  be  alone 
much  longer, 

Mr,  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  these  are 
only  some  of  the  highlights  of  Charles 
Goodell's  first  year  in  the  Senate,  1 
know  my  colleagues  who  serve  in  com- 
mittee with  him  or  know  him  in  the 
many  other  contexts  in  which  he  works 
are  equally  or  even  more  familiar  with 
this  record  ol  accomplishment  than  I 
am. 

I  take  this  opportunity  simply  to  say 
what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  have  him  here 
beside  me  as  my  New  York  colleague,  to 
wish  him  well  in  the  challenging  days 
ahead  and  to  tell  him  of  my  satisfaction 
with  Ills  first  year's  record  and  my  hopes 
for  a  brilliant  future. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS,  I  yield, 
Mr,  AIKEN.  I  have  been  interested 
in  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  regarding  his  colleague.  Mr. 
Goodell,  I  mxist  confess  that  when  Sen- 
ator Goodell  first  came  to  the  Senate,  I 
did  not  know  much  about  him,  I  have 
since  become  intrigued  by  the  speed  with 
which  he  has  acquired  his  knowledge 
of  the  workings  of  the  Senate  and  win- 
ning the  respect  of  his  colleagues. 

I  think  that  Senator  Goodell  has  been 
notable  for  two  traits — all  of  us  wish  we 
could  have  them — that  is.  courage  and 
conscience.  They  have  stamped  his  ca- 
reer in  the  Senate  so  far.  rather  in- 
delibly. 

Thus.  I  am  glad  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  join  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  in  commending  his  junior 
partner  for  the  work  he  has  accom- 
plished since  he  became  a  Member  of 
this  body  1  year  ago. 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  I  am  so  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  whose  standing 
and  repute  in  the  Senate,  in  the  coun- 
try, and  throughout  the  world  are  of  the 
highest,  for  his  commendation  of  Sena- 
tor Goodell. 

I  am  also  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  in 
a  veiy  large  part  of  northern  New  York, 
Senator  Aiken  is  regarded  with  the  same 
resp«ict — which  I  hope  I  can  attain  in  due 
course — because  of  the  tremendous  serv- 
ices he  has  rendered  to  the  people  of 
our  Nation. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  me  add  that  there  is 
a  large  part  of  northern  New  York  which, 
I  am  afraid,  never  yet  has  fully  recog- 
nized the  jurisdiction  of  Albany,  but  still 
considers  itself  to  be  a  part  of  Vermont, 
[Laughter,] 

In  fact.  I  believe  there  are  about  40 
towTis  in  northern  New  York  who  were 
insistent  upon  becoming  a  part  of  Ver- 
mont about  1789  or  1790.  I  believe. 

I  think  we  made  a  mistake  in  not  tak- 
ing them  on. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  I  hope  we  will  win  then- 
allegiance  back. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  had  to  give  them  up 
in  order  to  become  the  14th  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  If  I  may  speak  for  a  State 
on  the  other  side  of  New  York,  a  close 
neighbor,  and  one  much  interested  in 
what  goes  on  in  the  Empire  State,  not 
onlv  out  of  necessity  but  also  because  it 
is  so  instructive.  I  join  my  colleagues  from 
New  York  and  Vermont  in  expressing  the 
satisfaction  I  have  increasingly  felt  at 
the  quality  of  the  service  rendered  by 
Senator  Goodell. 

We  are  fortunate  in  this  Chamber  to 
have  had  his  services  for  this  year  and 
the  onticipation  of  them  for  another 
year.  I  am  confident  that  the  quahty  of 
the  service  he  has  rendered  will  so  com- 
mend itself  to  the  electorate  of  the  great 
State  that  both  Senators  Javits  and 
Goodell  represent  that  this  may  be  just 
the  beginning  of  a  very  long  and  satisfy- 
ina  service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  YorK  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 5  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  situation  which  has  devel- 
oped. I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  they 
may  proceed  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
f  1  om  Montana. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
expressing  satisfaction  and  confidence 
that  the  valuable  services  rendered  by 
Senator  Goodell  will  be  continued  for 
many  years  to  come,  as  they  should  be. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
for  his  comments.  It  is  symptomatic  of 
the  service  of  Senator  Goodell  that  he 
has  commended  himself  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  who,  by  mandate  of  the 
citizens  of  their  States,  stand  so  high  in 
their  esteem  as  to  earn  long-continued 
tenure  in  this  body  and  a  measure  of 
respect  to  which  any  other  Senator  can 
only  aspire  as  it  is  so  great  and  so  well 
merited. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan   iMr.  Griffin). 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr,  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  yield- 
ing, I  commend  him  for  taking  this  time 
today  to  observe  the  completion  of  1 
year  of  service  in  this  bcdy  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York.  Unlike  our  most 


senior  Republican,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont,  who  earlier  indi- 
cated that  he  had  not  known  Senator 
Goodell  before  he  came  to  this  body,  I 
have  known  Charlie  Goodell  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  I  served  very  closely 
with  him  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

His  was  a  significant  voice  and  was  a 
significant  influence  throughout  his 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Accordingly,  it  has  not  been  surprising 
that  he  has  been  a  very  significant  in- 
fluence in  the  Senate  from  the  very  day 
he  was  sworn  into  this  body. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  work  closely 
with  Senator  Goodell  en  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  is  a  superb  attor- 
ney, extremely  able  and  very  objective 
in  his  approach  to  some  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  complex  problems  facing  our 
society. 

Particularly  in  the  field  of  education, 
he  was  a  force  which  often  brought  di- 
vergent \iews  together  in  working  out 
honorable  compromises — compromises 
which  were  substantial  factors  in  enact- 
ing the  vitally  important  and  significant 
Federal  education  legislation.  Indeed, 
much  of  that  critical  legislation  might 
not  be  on  the  books  today  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  work  of  Representative 
Goodell. 

In  the  field  of  labor,  his  concern  for 
workingmen  provided  leadership  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  such  mat- 
ters as  manpower  training  and  develop- 
ment. He  is  truly  an  expert  in  these 
fields,  and  he  provided  the  kind  of  lead- 
ership that  has  made  it  possible  for  thou- 
sands of  Americans  to  benefit  from  our 
existing  manpower  training  and  devel- 
opment programs. 

And  in  civil  rights  as  well  as  many 
other  areas,  he  was  a  leader  in  the 
House. 

Now  in  the  Senate  it  is  obvious  that 
he  has  already  demonstrated  his  capac- 
ity to  lead.  He  is  articulate,  brilliant,  an 
astute  politician,  and  an  excellent  par- 
liamentarian. I  think  this  body  is  very 
fortimate  that  we  have  him  serving  with 
us.  And  I  have  great  confidence  that  he 
will  continue  to  ser\e  'with  us  for  a  good 
many  years  to  come. 

I  thank  the  Senator  ^'rom  New  York 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to  my 
colleague  from  Michigan.  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  helping  him  in  his  o-^ti  campaign 
in  Michigan  and,  in  other  ways,  working 
closely  with  him  in  many  other  matters. 
I  yield  now  to  my  colleague  from  Ore- 
gon <  Mr,  Hatfield  i  . 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  the  State 
of  New  York  for  providing  us  with  the 
opportunity  today  to  recogni^  the  firit 
year  anniversary  of  the  service  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  in  the 
Senate  and  to  his  constituents  in  New- 
York. 

I  join  in  my  colleagues'  tributes  to 
Senator  Goodell.  In  his  first  year  here, 
he  has  done  much  to  earn  the  respect  of 
everyone  in  the  Senate.  I  think  that  he 
has  seen  the  true  role  of  a  Senator  in 
todays  Congress  and  in  today's  world. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  Charlik 
Goodell,  saw  the  path  he  felt  he  should 
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follow  here  in  the  Senate:  He  knew  he 
must  act — not  merely  react.  He  has 
spoken  words  that  have  needed  to  be 
said;  he  has  stood  to  be  counted  when 
he  knew  he  should;  he  has  taken  posi- 
tions he  knew  ht  must.  Such  a  man  is 
welcome  in  this  Senate,  and  I  am  happy 
to  join  in  this  colloquy. 

Two  examples  with  which  I  am  most 
familiar  come  to  mind.  The  first  con- 
cerns his  fine  staff,  and  the  second  con- 
cerns our  work  together  as  Members  of 
Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  Through 
Law. 

It  is  one  thing  to  state  that  young  peo- 
ple should  be  involved  in  the  political 
process,  and  still  another  to  provide  chan- 
nels for  their  access  to  our  political  sys- 
tem. At  the  end  of  the  summer,  I  met 
many  of  the  young  people  who  had  come 
to  Washington  to  work  as  interns  for 
Senator  Goodell.  Those  29  students  re- 
turned to  their  respective  campuses  with 
a  better  knowledge  of  how  they  ran  con- 
tribute from  within  our  system.  Senator 
Goodell  gave  them  constructive  work  to 
do,  and  they  responded  to  a  leader  who 
they  knew-  would  listen  to  their  views. 
These  summer  interns — the  largest  num- 
ber of  any  Senator — will  carry  the  word 
across  their  campuses  that  "Charlie 
Goodell  is  a  man  we  can  talk  to;  a  man 
who  will  listen  to  us:  a  man  who  will 
stand  up  for  us." 

Senator  Goodell's  permanent  staff  has 
an  average  age  of  30 — even  more  proof  of 
his  belief  that  younger  Americans  should 
be  heard  on  today's  issues. 

Another  example  of  how  I  iiave  come 
to  respect  Ch.arlie  Goodell  and  his  views 
has  resulted  from  our  work  in  Members 
of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law.  Even 
those  who  do  not  agree  with  the  findings 
of  this  group  have  welcomed  the  focus  by 
this  Senate  on  tiie  broad  question  of  mili- 
tary spending  and  the  proper  roles  of  the 
Senate,  the  Pentagon,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

In  particular,  his  leadership  in  the 
chemical  biological  warfare  amendment 
was  a  factor  m  the  overwhelming  ac- 
ceptance of  the  compromise  amendment. 
His  research  a,ssisted  us  as  we  studied 
this  grave  issue.  Charlie  Goodell  was 
one  of  the  two  Republican  Senators  who 
joined  to  sponsor  the  amendment  con- 
cerning AMSA.  His  contributions  in  these 
specific  areas,  as  well  as  his  support  for 
the  overall  question  of  military  spending 
cutbacks,  was  welcomed  by  all  of  us  who 
are  concerned  over  our  mammoth  de- 
fense budget. 

Charlie  Goodell  sees  that  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  America  cannot  be  post- 
poned by  giving  dollar  priority  to  areas 
of  defense  spending  that  do  not  merit 
these  funds.  He  realizes  that,  in  order  to 
come  to  grips  with  problems  like  decent 
housing,  good  schools,  and  a  clean  en- 
vironment, a  reordering  of  national 
priorities  is  in  order. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing.  I  want  to  add 
a  personal  word.  I  think  Senator  Goodell 
has  done  a  fine  job  representing  his 
State.  He  has  sensed  what  the  people 
felt,  and  acted  in  their  behalf.  In  addi- 
tion. I  have  enjoyed  getting  to  know  him 
as  a  person,  and  I  always  will  value  our 
friendship.  As  the  man  who  sits  at  the 
desk  next  to  him,  I  have  been  exposed 


to  the  Goodell  wit  and  charm.  In  addi- 
tion, his  legislative  expertise  and  his 
warm  sense  of  humor,  coupled  with  his 
sincere  concern  for  others,  make  him  a 
man  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend. 

I  thank  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  for  permitting  me  to  make  these 
comments  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
who  is  not  only  a  Senator  but  a  former 
Governor  of  his  State,  for  the  generosity 
of  his  statement  and  for  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  worth,  to  the  Senate  and  to 
the  country,  of  my  colleague  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  speak  as  one  of  the  junior 
Members,  of  the  Senate  who  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  Senator  Goodell 
in  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  the  fact 
I  have  high  regard  for  Senator  Goodell, 
though  he  and  I  disagree  philosophi- 
cally from  time  to  time,  indicates  his 
initiative,  his  resourcefulness,  and  his 
concern  for  the  State  of  New  York  and 
the  people  who  live  in  that  great  State. 

As  the  Senator  from  Michigan  <  Mr, 
Griffin)  has  said  earlier,  Charlie 
Goodell  was  a  leader  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  As  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Planning  and  Research, 
Charlie  Goodell  brought  about  signifi- 
cant Republican  changes  with  respect  to 
programs  and  planning,  and  the  direc- 
tion we  should  take. 

As  a  former  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  a  junior  Member  of 
the  Senate,  I  believe  many  of  these  pro- 
grams, plans,  and  ideas  have  brought 
about  gains  for  the  Republican  Party, 
not  just  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but 
all  across  our  Nation, 

As  a  more  conservative  Member  of  the 
Senate,  my  respect  for  Senator  Goodell 
is  proof,  again,  that  we  have  a  broad- 
based  party.  It  proves  to  me,  and  I  hope 
to  many  Americans,  and  especially  to 
the  people  of  New  York,  that  we  can 
have  differing  views  and  still  respect  one 
another's  opinions. 

So  I  join  other  Senators  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York,  I  hope  we  will  have  Senator 
Goodell  with  us  for  many,  many  more 
years;  and  that  I  shall  be  here  with  him. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say, 
in  thanking  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
that  I  have  heard  his  statement  with 
great  intaest.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  not  only  that  we  should 
have  an  amalgam  of  views  here,  of  a 
consijrvative,  liberal,  and  progressive 
character,  but  that  my  own  constituents, 
notwithstanding  how  I  vote  or  what  I 
advocate — and  the  same,  of  course, 
would  be  true  for  Senator  Goodell — 
should  hear  those  points  made  with  ef- 
fect. 'We  want  Senators  here  who  will 
make  theij-  points  with  the  greatest  ef- 
fect, just  as  we  hope  to  make  our  own 
effectively,  because  they  reflect  not  only 
sound  opinions,  but  the  opinions  of  the 
people  of  the  Nation.  And  just  as  I  hope 
to  have  an  effect  on  the  people  in  your 
State,  I  want  you  to  have  an  effect  on  the 
people  in  mine. 
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So  I  accept  what  the  Senator  says  with 
the  greatest  appreciation  and  under- 
standing, and  thank  him  for  joining  in 
this  colloquy. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity that  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  has  afforded  me  to  say  a  few 
words  about  his  distinguished  colleague 
in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Goodell. 

I  have  shared  with  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
Charlie  Goodell  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  in  the  Senate,  and  I 
share  also  uith  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
that  high  regard  for  Charlie  Goodell's 
qualities — his  probing  mind  and  inquisi- 
tive intellect  which  led  him  to  adopt 
sound  and  thoughtful  positions  which 
are  not  based  on  any  kind  of  ideological 
dogma. 

As  the  Senator  has  just  stated,  it  is 
most  impoitant  that  we  have  people 
aroimd  here  who  have  the  ability  to  view 
the  whole  spectrum  of  opinions  and 
make  the  right  decisions  as  they  ought 
to  be  made. 

All  of  us  m  the  Senate.  I  think,  are 
aware  of  the  currents  which  surround 
each  of  us:  and  I  have  not  been  unaware 
that  Charlie  Goodell  has  been  sub- 
jected to  .some  criticism.  One  quotation 
which  has  come  to  my  attention  stated 
that  he  'rapidly  and  dramatically  con- 
verted to  liberalism."  I  suspect,  in  view 
of  the  fact  ^hat  next  year  is  an  election 
year,  that  this  kind  of  quotation  might 
be  propagated  by  some  who  aspire  to  sit 
in  the  seat  he  now  occupies.  But  it  seems 
bizarre  to  me,  who  have  had  a  long  time 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Senator 
Goodell.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it 
reflects  a  misunderstanding  of  his  ap- 
proach— a  misunderstanding  which  only 
demonstrates  the  fact  that  he  was  so  far 
ahead  of  some  of  his  critics  that  they 
did  not  undei  stand  exactly  how  thought- 
ful and  how  progressive  his  positions 
were. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's additional  15  minutes  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  the  facts  speak 
for  themselves;  I  do  not  have  to  em- 
bellish them. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  he 
was  a  progressive  activist  who  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  situation  that  existed 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  and  he  did  some- 
thing about  it.  He  moved  forward  to 
estabhsh  a  new  leadership,  with  a  new 
progressive  impetus.  He  not  only  helped 
to  engineer  the  change — a  rebellion  that 
turned  into  a  revolution — but  he  became 
a  part  of  the  new  leadership. 

His  career  has  maintained  several  key 
themes.  He  has  been  a  stalwart  pro- 
ponent of  civil  rights  legislation.  He  has 
long  been  ccMicerned  with  the  imbalance 
in  Federal  revenue  distribution.  Here  we 
are,  talking  in  1969  about  revenue  shar- 
ing as  a  new  liberal  concept.  But  he  was 
talking  about  it  in  1959,  when  he  went 
on  record  and  introduced  revenue  shar- 
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ing  legislation.  The  great  New  York 
Times  recognizes  revenue  sharing  now  as 
potentially  the  most  important  govern- 
mental reform  in  a  generation.  If  you 
look  at  the  dates,  you  will  see  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  was  about  half  a 
generation  ahead  of  the  New  York  Times 
in  proposing  it.  On  many  occasions,  to 
my  personal  recollection,  he  called  the 
last  administration  to  account  for  fail- 
ing to  support  it. 

So  I  think  Charlie's  record  has  been  a 
consistent  record  of  progress,  of  inde- 
pendence, of  constructive  and  positive 
positions,  and  I  hope  it  is  the  type  of 
record  he  will  continue  to  create  for 
many  more  years  in  this  body. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  who  is  himself  a  leading  pro- 
gressive thinker  and  activist  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  th?  country. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
great  pleasure  today  vO  add  a  few  words 
to  the  tributes  already  paid  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York.  Sena- 
tor Charles  Goodell  has  been  a  dedi- 
cated and  tireless  advocate  for  the  peo- 
ple of  his  great  State. 

Like  my  own  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York  is  a  cross-section  of 
America.  Although  I  have  served  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  Congress  for  27  years, 
I  still  marvel  at  the  diversity  of  her  cit- 
izens. That  same  diversity — urban  and 
rural,  industrial  and  agricultural— has 
made  Senator  Goodell's  first  year  in  the 
Senate  an  extraordinary  challenge.  He 
has  met  the  challenge  well. 

My  affection  and  respect  for  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  reflects  more  than 
our  service  together  in  the  Senate.  For 
he  and  I  nave  shared  many  other  ex- 
periences. We  are  both  veterans  of  the 
Na\T  in  World  War  II:  we  both  served 
in  the  Korean  war;  we  are  lawyers  and 
former  teachers;  we  have  worked  for  our 
party  and  our  President;  we  even  share 
a  fondness  for  pipes. 

I  am  proud  to  have  cosponsored  with 
Senator  Goodell  bills  to  protect  our 
environment  and  the  endangered  wild- 
life which  we  both  treasure.  Our  shared 
concern^;  are  also  reflected  in  our  efforts 
to  encourage  development  of  the  Appa- 
lachian region. 

And  so  today  I  offer  my  congratula- 
tions to  a  friend,  a  colleague,  and  a  fine 
man. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  measure  of  a  man?  Surely  it  is  not  to 
be  found  solely  in  his  public  positions 
or  his  private  thoughts,  in  his  travels, 
in  his  friends  and  supporters,  in  his  good 
works  or  his  involvement  with  his  fel- 
low men,  in  his  accomplishments  alone 
or  in  his  goals.  Rather,  it  is  found  in  all 
of  these  attributes  combined,  and  in  all 
of  these  Charles  Goodell  stands  tall 
indeed. 

I  have  known  Charlie  Goodell  for 
many  years,  first  as  a  thoughtful,  care- 
ful Congressman,  eager  to  learn  and 
open  to  all  men  and  their  ideas.  But  it 
has  been  since  he  came  to  the  Senate 
a  little  over  a  year  ago  that  our  friend- 
ship and  our  mutual  concerns  have 
grown  and  taken  shape. 

We  have  worked  together  to  impose 
greater  congressional  and  public  super- 
vision  on  an   often   reluctant  military, 


and  to  pare  back  those  programs  which 
our  studies  led  us  to  believe  were  unnec- 
essarj',  Charlie   Goodell  led   the   fight 
himself  this  year   to  prohibit  open-air 
testing  and  other  Irresponsible  or  ques- 
tionable methods  of  handling  chemical 
and  biological  weapons.  In  this  he  was 
eminently   successful,   and   for   this   he 
deserves  our  country's  lasting  gratitude. 
In  his   public  life,   Charlie   Goodell 
has  consistently  adhered  to  the  philoso- 
phy  that   the   Nation's   ills   are   closely 
interrelated.   His   commitment   to   indi- 
vidual issues  and  his  dedication  in  the 
pursuit  ef  particular  goals  has  not  ob- 
scured his  view  that  a  multitude  of  areas 
require  our  prompt  and  constructive  at- 
tention.   In    this    year    alone.    Senator 
Goodell  has  introduced  or  ccsponsored 
legislation  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
air   and   wat^r  and   thereby  better  the 
health  of  all  Americans.  He  has  cospon- 
sored the  Manpower  Training  Act  to  pro- 
vide  job    training   and    employment   to 
those  who   previously  lacked   the  skills 
for  a  constructive  role  in  our  economy. 
He  has  cosponsored  an  alcoholism  care 
and  control  bill,  a  neighborhood  health 
center  proposal,  and  is  soon  to  introduce 
legislation  pertaining  to  the  control  and 
cure  of  drug  addiction. 

Senator  Goodell  is  concerned  with  the 
problems  which  puzzle  all  America:  How 
to  alleviate  racial  tension,  how  to  provide 
adequate  jobs  and  housing,  how  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem, how  to  make  our  highways  and  our 
airways  safer  and  more  efficient.  He  is 
anxious  to  improve  the  responsiveness 
and  the  flexibihty  of  government,  to 
make  it  possible  for  all  citizens  to  play 
a  greater  role  in  determining  the  laws 
and  the  precepts  by  which  they  are  gov- 
erned. Within  the  Senate  itself  he  has 
sought  committee  reform  and  revision  of 
Senate  procedures  in  order  to  speed  the 
process  by  which  legislation  is  considered 
and  passed. 

Senator  Goodell's  interests  and 
travels,  his  statements  and  public  policy 
recommendations,  have  ranged  from 
Asia  to  the  Middle  East,  from  Watts  and 
Harlem  to  South  Africa,  from  Lake  Erie 
to  the  Hudson  and  all  the  pollution  prob- 
lems in  between.  With  his  own  commit- 
ments and  energies,  coupled  with  a  con- 
cerned and  competent  staff,  it  may  truly 
be  said  of  Charles  Goodell  that  he  is  a 
man  for  all  men.  He  stands  tall  for  his 
time:  with  the  support  of  the  iieople  of 
New  York,  he  and  his  State  and  his  coun- 
try may  hope  to  grow  taller  still. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  speak  in  praise  of  the  very  able  jimior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell i. 
He  has  been  a  Member  of  this  body  for 
only  a  year,  but  in  that  short  time  he  has 
distinguished  himself  as  a  man  of  cour- 
age and  compassion. 

He  has  been  active  in  support  of  legis- 
lation which  he  considers  meritorious, 
and  he  has  shown  a  much  needed  will- 
ingness to  investigate  and  emphasize  to 
the  American  people  the  human  prob- 
lems of  suffering  faced  in  Biafra  and 
Nigeria. 

Senator  Goodell  has  already  made 
positive  contributions  to  legislation  in 
this  body,  including  amendments  to  the 
defense  appropriation  bill  now  before  us. 
We  who  have  come  to  know  and  respect 
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Senator  Goodell  during  the  past  year 
are  confident  that  he  has  in  abundance 
the  qualities  of  intelligence,  imagination, 
and  perserverence  to  make  increasingly 
valuable  contributions  to  the  activities  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senators  in  paying 
tribute  to  Charles  Goodell  as  he  marks 
the  first  anniversary  of  his  tenure  as  a 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  wish  him  well. 

He  came  to  this  body  after  distin- 
guished service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives,  bringing  with  him  energy  and 
experience. 

When  he  was  named  to  this  position, 
a  year  ago,  he  said : 

I  shall  bow  to  no  special  interest  but  I  wUl 
work  with  all  who  have  a  legitimate  cause. 

He  has  hewed  to  that  philosophy  all 
during  the  past  12  months,  and  he  can 
take  pride  and  satisfaction  in  that  fact. 
Senator  Goodell  has  accomplished 
much  in  his  year  of  service  in  this  Cham- 
ber, The  specifics  have  been  detailed  to- 
day by  my  fellow  Senators.  Allow  me  to 
add  only  that  Senator  Goodell  has 
worked  hard  and  faithfully  for  his  coun- 
tiT.  his  State,  and  his  party. 
I  salute  him. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  Senators  to  con- 
gratulate the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr,  Goodell*  on  the  completion 
of  his  first  year  of  service  in  this  body.  Of 
course,  this  is  by  no  means  a  measure  of 
the  extent  of  his  service  in  Congress.  He 
has  had  many  years  of  experience  in  the 
other  House,  and  we  are  fortunate  that 
he  has  been  able  to  bring  this  experience 
with  him  to  the  Senate. 

My  opportunity  to  observe  the  \alue  of 
Senator  Goodell's  contribution  to  the 
Senate  legislative  process  began  when, 
in  Januar>'  of  this  year,  he  became  a 
member  oi  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  I  think  I  can  understand 
the  problems  that  one  faces  on  this  com- 
mittee because  I  have  served  on  it  for  17 
years,  and  Senator  Goodell  moved  into 
the  committees  problems  like  a  \eteran. 
While  he  and  I  have  not  always  been  in 
agreement  on  the  decisions  the  commit- 
tee has  made.  I  know  that  his  judgments 
have  always  been  arrived  at  after  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  problem  and  in 
light  of  his  experience  in  representing 
the  great  State  of  New  York,  in  which 
many  of  our  most  serious  housing  and 
credit  problems  exist. 

On  the  basis  of  the  record  of  his  first 
year.  I  know  that  Senator  Goodell  will 
be  able  to  make  an  even  meater  con- 
tribution, both  to  the  committee  and  to 
the  Senate  as  a  whole,  in  the  years  that 
lie  ahead,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  privi- 
lege of  working  with  him  on  an  even 
closer  basis. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sure 
that  the  people  of  my  Stale  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  appraisals  of  his  col- 
leagues which  have  been  earned  by  Sen- 
ator Goodell.  This  is  critically  impor- 
tant. One  man  in  100  has  to  have  a  lead- 
ership faculty  and  the  prestige  and  re- 
spect of  his  colleagues,  if  he  is  to  be 
truly  effective.  So  this  is  verj-  important 
to  the  life  and  future  of  Senator 
Goodell,  which  I  look  forward  to  being 
brilliant  ana  tremendously  useful  to  his 
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country,  our  country,  and  the  world,  as 
well  as  to  my  own  and  his  State  of  New 
York.  I  am  very  pleased,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  have  signalized  his  first  year  in 
the  Senate  in  the  way  that  we  have  this 
morning,  and  I  hope  very  much  that  It 
will  be  a  source,  not  only  of  satisfaction, 
but  incentive  to  him  in  going  on  and 
on  in  his  work,  and  that  it  also  may  be  a 
souixe  of  very  deep  satisfaction  to  Mrs. 
Goodell,  their  children,  and  his  family, 
who  have  every  reason  to  take  pride  in 
the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held,  and  in 
his  achievements. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
with  great  humility  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  their  tributes.  As  I  listened 
to  them.  I  almost  felt  as  though  I  had 
passed  away.  I  assure  my  colleagues, 
however,  that  I  shall  be  here  as  long  as  I 
am  able  to  be  here.  I  believe  very  deeply 
in  the  things  which  I  have  been  working 
to  accomplish  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  as  I 
worked  to  accomplish  them  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

This  has  been  a  convulsive  year  for 
our  country.  It  has  been  a  challenging 
and  rewartllhg  year  for  me,  and  I  cherish 
the  friendsWps  that  I  have  gained  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  I  particularly  cherish 
the  tradition  of  this  great  body.  Here, 
men  can  differ  without  distemper,  and 
here  men  can  debate  and  still  respect 
each  other's  views  and  integrity. 

It  has  been  the  most  challenging  and 
rewarding  year  of  my  life.  And  I  thank 
my  senior  colleague  from  New  York  '  Mr. 
Javits)  and  all  other  Senators  for  their 
encouragment  and  support  which  will 
help  me  to  go  foi-ward  and  to  do  my  best 
in  the  year  ahead. 


STATE  TAXATION  OF  NATIONAL 
BANKS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cui'rency 
has  announced  hearings  to  consider  leg- 
islation in  connection  with  the  taxation 
of  national  banks  by  the  various  States. 
At  present,  two  bills  are  pending  before 
the  committee  dealing  with  this  subject 
matter.  These  are  H.R.  7491  and  a  bill 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  HoLL.^ND)  S.  2906.  Meanwhile,  I 
have  a  letter,  with  enclosure,  dated  Sep- 
tember 16.  1969.  from  the  American 
Bankers  Association  which  suggests 
another  matter  for  consideration  in 
reaching  the  aims  now  desired  in  con- 
nection with  the  ta.xation  of  national 
banks  by  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter with  enclosure  that  I  have  received 
from  the  American  Bankers  Association 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  so  that  all  who  are  interested  in 
this  matter  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  proposals  being  made  by  that 
association,  and  indeed  of  all  of  these 
three  different  approaches  to  this  mat- 
ter. 

I  add,  Mr.  President  that  I  do  this 
so  that  all  who  may  be  interested  may 
have  this  information.  My  doing  so  is 
not  to  be  deemed  as  my  support  of  any 
of  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  iii  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  American  Bankebs  Associatton. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  16,  1969. 
Hon.  John  J  Sparkman. 

ChaiT-man,  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  Its  testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee  at  the  hearing  on  H.R. 
7491,  "an  Act  to  clarify  the  liability  of  na- 
tional banks  for  certain  taxes".  The  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association  will  support  a  sub- 
stitute proposal.  A  copy  of  this  Is  attached. 

The  A.B.A.  bill  would  leave  unchanged  the 
basic  structure  of  R.S.  Sec.  5219  (12  USC 
548) ,  authorizing  States  to  tax  national 
banks  by  any  one  of  four  specified  methods 
(In  addition  to  real  estate  taxes).  It  would 
make  three  changes  in  the  present  situation: 

1.  The  home  State  of  a  national  bank  (the 
State  where  Its  head  office  is  located)  and 
the  political  subdivisions  of  that  State  would 
also  be  autljorized  to  Impose  on  the  national 
banks  taxes  generally  imposed  on  State  bank« 
and  businesB  firms,  subject  to  three  excel— 
tions:  sales  taxes  on  purchases  contracted 
for  before  September  1,  1969,  taxes  based  on 
the  same  general  factors  as  the  four  speci- 
fied methods,  and  taxes  In  lieu  of  which 
other  taxes,  or  Increased  rates,  are  already 
imposed.  Tlje  provision  does  not  set  foi-th  a 
•laundry  lis*"  of  taxes  which  wotild  be  au- 
thorized— Instead  It  uses  general  language, 
which  would  clearly  cover,  for  example,  state 
and  local  sales  and  use  taxes,  doctimentary 
stamp  taxe*  and  motor  vehicle  taxes. 

2.  A  State  other  than  the  home  State  of  a 
national  bank  would  be  authorized  to  im- 
pose on  tangible  personal  property  of  the 
national  bank  located  In  the  State,  ad  valo- 
rem taxes.  Bales  and  use  taxes,  and  motor 
vehicle  taxes.  (The  tan^ble  p>ersonal  prop- 
erty of  an  Insured  State  bank  so  located 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  taxes,  and  of 
course  real  property  would  be  subject  to  tax 
by  the  locality   in  which  it  Is  sittiated.) 

3.  Insured  State  banks  wotUd  be  given  the 
same  prlvHeges,  protections,  and  Immunities 
as  national  banks  now  have  with  respect  to 
States  other  than  the  ones  in  which  they  are 
chartered.  (This  provision  is  based  on  S.  2364. 
90th  Congrass.  introduced  by  you  on  August 
30.  1967,  at  the  request  of  the  New  York  State 
Superintendent  of  Banking.) 

The  A.B.A.  bill  would  give  full  and  clear 
authority  (with  only  the  three  exceptions 
specified  above)  for  natloniU  banks  to  pay 
sales  and  tise  taxes — and  other  similar  taxes — 
to  the  States  and  cities  In  which  they  are 
located. 

In  addition,  where  a  national  bank  owns 
tangible  personal  property  located  in  an- 
other State,  the  customary  taxes  on  such 
properly  could  be  levied  by  that  State. 

These  prorvlsions  would  give  to  the  States 
and  municipalities  the  additional  sources  of 
revenue  they  need  and  seek.  National  banks 
which  belong  to  the  A.B.A.,  and  State  banks 
too.  recognlEe  that  banks  should  contribute 
to  the  financing  of  their  States  and  localities 
through  the  payment  of  sales  and  use  taxes 
and  similar  special  excise  taxes,  as  well  as 
through  the  four  methods  specified  In  R.S. 
Sec.  5219  aiBd  through  real  estate  taxes.  In 
fact,  in  many  States  national  banks  are  now 
paying  salea  taxes  d  ectly  or  indirectly,  and 
in  such  cases  the  bill  would  clarify  and 
simplify  the  situation. 

At  the  same  time  the  A.B.A.  proposal  would 
fit  in  with  the  complex  and  involved  consti- 
tutional and  statutory  bank  tax  structure 
which  has  been  developed  in  the  States  over 
the  40  years  since  the  last  substantive  amend- 
ment to  R£.  Sec.  5219  and  the  100  years 
years  since  the  first  version  of  the  provision 
was  written  into  the  National  Bank  Act. 

In  this  respect,  the  A.B.A.  considers  that 
its  proposal  is  far  superior  to  the  apparent 
simplicity  erf  H.R.  7491,  which  would  in  fact 
have  the  most  widely  varying  results  in  differ- 
ent States,  ranging  from  probable  double 
taxation  in  some  States,  to  legislation  and 


litigation  in  other  States.  The  ABA.  fully 
supports  the  principle  of  equality,  as  between 
State  banks  and  national  banks,  as  between 
commercial  banks  and  other  financial  insti- 
tutions and  as  between  financial  institutions 
and  other  business  corporations.  However, 
equality  is  not  necessarily  achieved  by  sim- 
plistic methods,  and  we  feei  strongly  that  in 
this  case,  brevity  would  not  necessarily  re- 
sult in  equality. 

The  ABA.  also  considers  that  its  proposal 
is  superior  to  that  of  H.R.  7491  with  respect 
to  taxation  by  States  other  than  those  in 
which  the  home  office  of  the  bank  is  located. 
The  House  bill  would  provide  equality  by 
eliminating  exemptions  and  privileges  which 
national  banks  have  as  Federal  instrumen- 
talities, exemptions  such  as  relief  from  doing 
business  taxes  and  licensing  under  such  stat- 
tites.  This  provides  equality  but  at  a  cost  to 
national  banks  and  to  their  customers  by 
authorizing  the  imposition  of  restrictions  on 
such  transactions. 

The  ABA.  proposal  on  the  other  hand 
would  eliminate  the  inequality  by  giving  to 
insured  State  banks — the  State  branch  of  the 
dual  banking  system — the  privileges,  protec- 
tions and  immunities  which  rational  banks 
now  have.  The  ABA.  in  other  words  would 
provide  equality  by  improving  the  situation 
of  State  banks  and  their  customers  rather 
than  by  impairing  the  situation  of  national 
banks  and  their  customers.  And  since  na- 
tional banks,  and  by  derivation  State  banks, 
would  pay  ad  valorem,  sales  and  use,  and 
motor  vehicle  taxes  on  tangible  ptersonal 
property  located  in  these  other  states,  this 
equality  would  be  achieved  with  little,  if  any, 
loss  in  revenue  to  these  other  states 

Since  the  A3. A.  proposal  is  a  substantial 
departure  from  H.R.  7491,  and  since  the  sub- 
ject matter  Is  extremely  complicated  and  in- 
volved, we  would  appreciate  it  If  you  would 
make  the  A.B.A.  proposal  available  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee  and  to  other  in- 
terested parties  and  organizations  so  that 
careful  consideration  can  be  given  to  it  at  the 
Committee  hearings  on  September  24. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles   R.  McNEn.1., 
Director,  Washington  Office. 

A  Bn.L  To  Clarify  the  LiABiLrrY  or  National 
Banks  for  Certain  Taxes  and  for  Other 

PtTP.POSES 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5219  of  the  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C. 
548)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
new  subparagraphs  (5)  and  (6)  reading  as 
follows :  I 

"(5)  In  addition  to  the  method  of  taxation 
which  a  State  may  elect  under  the  first  four 
forms  of  taxation  under  this  section,  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  may  impose 
upon  a  national  bank  having  its  principal 
office  in  such  State  any  tax  other  than  one  of 
such  four  forms  of  taxation  to  the  same  ex- 
tent and  in  the  same  manner  that  such  other 
tax  is  imposed  generally  upon  State  chartered 
banks  and  bu^ness  corporations  having  their 
principal  offices  within  such  State,  except 
that  no  sales  or  use  tax  complementary 
thereto  shall  be  imposed  upon  purchases, 
sales  and  use  within  such  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  tangible  personal  property 
which  is  the  subject  matter  of  a  written  con- 
tract of  purcliase  entered  into  by  a  national 
bank  prior  to  September  1,  1969,  and  except 
that  no  tax  authorized  hereunder  shall  be 
levied  upon  or  measured  by  cash,  Intangibles 
(except  taxes  on  sale,  the  execution  or  recor- 
dation of  documents,  and  other  similar 
single-Incident  transactions),  capital,  sur- 
plus, undivided  profits,  reserves,  or  bank  in- 
debtedness, and  except  that  no  such  other 
tax  may  be  imposed  by  a  State  which  imposes 
any  tax,  or  tmpoees  an  increased  rate  of  tax, 
in  lieu  of  such  other  tax. 

"(6)  The  legislature  of  each  State  (includ- 
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ing  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Guam)   may  impose,  or  may  authorize 
anv  political  subdivision  of  such  State  to  im- 
pose   the   following  taxes,  if   generally   im- 
posed   throughout    such    State    or    political 
subdivision   on   a   non-discriminatory   basis, 
upon    tangible    personal     property    located 
within  the  borders  of  such  State  or  political 
subdivision  and  owned  by  a  national  bank 
not  having  its  principal  office  located  in  such 
State:    (i)    ad  valorem  taxes;    (li)    sales  and 
use    taxes    complementary    thereto    shall    be 
imposed  upon  purchases,  sales  and  use  wlth- 
ing   such   State   or  political   subdivision   of 
tangible  personal  property  which  Is  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  a  written  contract  of  purchase 
entered   into   by   a   national   bank   prior   to 
September  1,  1969:   (Hi)  license,  registration, 
transfer,   excise   or   other   fees   or   taxes   im- 
posed on  the  ownership,  use  or  transfer  of 
motor  vehicles. 

Sec  2  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  22  (12 
USC.  1831)  a  new  section  23  reading  as  fol- 
lows: "Sec.  23.  Notwithstanding  any  State 
law  to  the  contrary,  an  insured  State  bank, 
and  the  shares,  evidence  of  debt  and  other 
sectirities  of  such  bank,  shall  enjoy  the  same 
privileges,  protections,  and  Immunities  in  a 
State  other  than  the  one  in  which  it  is 
chartered,  as  a  national  bank  whose  principal 
office  is  located  in  the  same  State  as  such 
insured  State  bank,  and  the  shares,  evidences 
of  debt  and  other  securities  of  such  national 
bank,  would  enjoy  in  ;uch  other  State.  This 
section  shall  not  be  construed  to  grant  an 
Insured  State  bank  greater  powers  than  those 
granted  by  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which 
such  bank" is  chartered." 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1  of  the  year  following  the  year  in 
which  it  was  enacted. 


PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ON  TAX  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1969— SUMMARY  OF  TES- 
TIMONY 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  received  tes- 
timony from  witnesses  concerning  the 
tax  treatment  of  charitable  contributions. 
Statements  were  directed  toward  repeal 
of  the  imlimited  charitable  contribution 
deduction.  Testimony  was  also  received 
concerning  other  significant  changes 
which  involve  new  restraints  on  the  de- 
duction for  gifts  of  appreciated  property, 
for  gifts  of  papers  and  documents  cre- 
ated by  the  donor,  and  for  so-called  split 
gifts. 

So  that  Senators  might  follow  the  prog- 
ress of  these  tax  reform  hearings,  I  ask 
imanimotis  consent  that  the  attached 
summarj'  of  the  testimony  be  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
maiT  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Charitable  Contributions — Witnesses 

JOHN  D.  rockefeller,  3D,  NEW  YORK  CnY 

General 
Maintains  that  philanthropy  must  be  in- 
creased, not  cut  back.  Contends  that  the 
House  bill  would  penaUze  philanthropy,  and 
thus  upset  the  delicate  balance  of  our  plu- 
ralistic system  of  private  nonprofit  voluntary 
organizations. 

Tax  on  foundations 
States  that  this  is  a  dangerous  precedent, 
as  its  effect  would  be  to  tax  the  recipients  of 
charitable  giving. 

Gifts  of  appreciated  property 
Contends  that  the  change  in  tax  treatment 
of  gifts  of  appreciated  stock  to  foundations 
would  constitute  a  major  deterrent  to  the 


creation  of  new  foundations  and  growth  of 
existing  onee. 

Limit  on  tax  preferences 
Maintains  that  requiring  the  untaxed  ap- 
preciation on  gifts  of  property  to  be  included 
in  tax  preference  income  would  be  a  disin- 
centive to  charitable  giving. 

Allocations  of  deductions 
Asserts  that  the  allocation  of  deductions 
proposal  would  reduce  the  incentive  for  char- 
itable giving  through  eliminating  a  portion 
of  the  charitable  deduction. 

Unlimited  charitable  deduction 
States  that  eUmlnation  of  unlimited  char- 
itable deduction  would  primarily  affect  large 
givers  whose  contributions  are  essenUal  to 
major  capital  campaigns. 

Political  activity  of  tax-exempt  organizations 
Argues  that  the  language  of  "^e  1)111  is  not 
certain  In  that  It  wUl  be  very  dlffl^"^ J^ 
detennlne  objectively  what  's  nonpartisan 
analysis  and  what  is  not.  Considers  the  pen- 
alties to  be  too  harsh.  Maintains  that  the  real 
need  is  to  enforce  existing  law  to  prohibit 
political  activity. 

DR  ERNEST  L.  WILKINSON.  PRESUJENT.  BRICHAM 
YOUNG  UNIVERSriY.  ON  BEHALF  OF  AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGE  AND 
UNIVERSrrY   PRESIDENTS 

Financial  crisis  of  private  colleges  and 

universities 
Maintains  that  there  is  a  critical  need  for 
special  tax  treatment  for  charitable  g  "s  in 
view  of  current  financial  crisis  of  private  c o  - 
leges  and  universities.  Notes  that  several  pri- 
vate colleges  of  considerable  size  have  gone 

public. 

COJTipleiJtj)  of  House  bill 
SUtes  that  we  need  a  simplified  tax  bill, 
rather  than  one  more  complicated  and  more 
difficult  to  understand. 

Limitation  on  tax  preference  and  allocation 
of  deductions 
Supports  Treasury  recommendations  to  re- 
move the  unrealized  appreciation  In  gifts  of 
property  from  the  limitation  on  tax  prefer- 
ences and  allocation  of  deductions  proposa  s 
Othen^'lse,  contends  that  Government  will 
be  forced  into  greater  expenditures  in  ai-eas 
not  served  by  private  charity  and  education. 
S^t;!  that  bulk  of  all  gifts  by  universities 
are  In  appreciated  property,  and  are  made 
bv  substantial  contributors.  Asserts  that  the 
combined  effect  of  the  LTP  and  allocat  on  of 
deductions  will  critically  penalize  contribu- 
tors so  that  substantial  gifts  will  no  longer 
be  made. 

increase  in  limit  on  charitable  contributions 
Contends  that  the  increase  from  30  to  50 
percent   is   virtually   meaningless   to   higher 
education  because  gifts  of  appreciated  prop- 
erty are  still  held  to  the  30-percent  Umlta- 
tioii   Recommends  that  appreciated  property 
also  be  eligible  for  the  50-percent  rule. 
Gifts  of  appreciated  property 
States  that  many  properties  have  both  or- 
dinary income  and  capital  gains  elements,  in- 
dicates that  many  defen-ed  giving  programs 
would  no  longer  be  possible  under  the  House 

blU. 

Set-aside  trusts 


Believes  that  present  law  allowing  tax  ex- 
emption on  sales  of  assets  by  nonexempt 
trusts  or  estates  should  be  continued. 


Present  gifts  of  fractional  interests 
Argues  that  bill  prevents  the  present  gift 
of  a  fractional  undivided  interest  In  a  prop- 
erty Recommends  that  sections  201(a)(3). 
201(b)  (1) .  and  201(ci  (4)  of  the  bill  be  ehm- 
inated  in  order  to  allow  present  gifts  of 
fractional  interest  and  creation  of  future  in- 
terest  gifts  without  penalty. 

Split-interest  trusts 
Maintains  that  section  201(e)   of  the  bill 
could  be  disastrous  to  universities  holding 


such  property  In  trust,  as  assets  would  have 
to  be  sold  in  order  to  meet  the  guaranteed 
payout.  Claims  that  annual  value  determi- 
nations would  be  very  costly  and  uncertain 
Suggests  that  the  solution  to  the  abuses 
would  be  to  require  the  gifts  to  be  made  to  an 
independent  trustee  or  to  the  university  It- 
self as  trustee  or  cotrustee. 

Pooled  split-interest  trusts 
Asserts  that  the  proposed  charitable  re- 
mained annuity  trust  and  unltrust  require- 
ments coupled  with  the  present  set-aside 
provisions  will  effectively  eliminate  the  pool- 
ing of  trust  funds. 

Reserved  legal  life  estate  to  donor 
Believes  that  the  new  nO(bl  (8)  subsection 
should  be  amended  to  clarify  the  fact  that  it 
only  applies  to  the  mere  use  of  property  by 
the  donee. 

Bargain  sales 
States  that  "bargain  sales"  to  universities 
would  no  longer  be  advantageouB  from  a  tax 
standpoint.  Suggests  that  the  solution  is  to 
merely  disallow  a  portion  of  the  charitable 
contribution  deduction  to  the  extent  that 
the  donor  made  a  "profit"  by  giving  ordi- 
nary income"  property. 

Gifts  of  income  interests 
Agrees  with  the  Treasury  that  provision  is 
unduly  stringent.  Considers  the  solution  to 
all  gifts  of  income  to  be  through  the  dis- 
allowance of  a  portion  of  the  deducUon  to 
the  extent  the  donor  "makes  a  profit"  from 
the  gift  Feels  that  the  trustee  should  be  in- 
dependent or  else  the  university  itself  should 
be  a  trustee  or  cotrustee. 

Information  returns — Publicity 
Oppose  requirements  for  filing  information 
returns  under  section  101(d)  of  this  bill. 
Contends  that  this  wiU  be  burdensome  and 
costly  with  no  offsetting  revenue  to  Govern- 
ment. 

Taxation  of  passive  income  from  controlled 
corporations 
Argues  that  there  Is  no  good  reason  for 
the  taxation  of  passive  Income  such  as  rent 
and  interest  If  the  amounts  paid  are  reason- 
able. 

DR.    ROLAND    C.    MATTKIES.    COCHAIRMAN,    COM- 
MITTEE ON    GIFT   ANNUrriES 

Gifts  Of  appreciated  property 
Advocates  retention  of  a  deduction  for 
the  fair  market  value  of  appreciated  prop- 
erty with  no  capital  gains  on  the  apprecia- 
tion States  that  appreciated  property  gifts 
often  comprise  over  50  percent  of  a  charity  s 
support  from  the  private  sector,  and  believes 
this  support  would  be  greatly  reduced  if  the 
law  is  changed. 

Allocation  of  deductions 
Suggests  the  charitable  deduction  should 
not  be  one  of  the  deductions  subject  to  allo- 
cation Believes  a  donor  would  delay  his  gift 
until  he  knows  the  sources  of  his  income  and 
the  amount  of  his  capital  gains.  Suggests 
that  a  postponed  gift  is  often  a  lost  gift. 

States  that  appreciation  on  contributea 
property  should  not  be  considered  a  tax  pref- 
erence which  would  reduce  a  donor's  other 
itemized  deductions.  Indicates  support  lor 
the  TreasurvE  position.  Contends  that  such 
a  provision  penalizes  the  generous  Individual, 
and  that  It  is  an  indirect  way  of  taxing 
appreciation. 

LiTTiit  on  tax  preferences 
States    that    appreciation    on    contributed 
property  should  be  deleted  from  the  Umit  on 
tax  preferences  provision  of  the  House  biU. 
Claims  that  it  is  an  indirect  tax  on  appre- 
ciation and  will  inhibit  charitable  gifts. 
Life  income   {deferred)    gifts 
Claims  the  contribution  of  property  to  a 
charitv  with  retention  by  the  donor  of  the 
income  from  the  property  for  life  Is  an  im- 
portant source  of  support  for  most  chanties. 
Indicates   these   gifts    are   mainly   made   by 
older  individuals  who  are  comfortably  situ- 
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ated  but  by  no  means  wealthy.  States  that 
capltaJ  gains  should  not  be  realized  when 
charitable  remainder  tnista  and  life  Income 
contracta  are  funded  with  appreciated  prop- 
erty, and  that  the  deduction  should  be  based 
on  fair  market  value,  not  the  coet  basis 

WILLIAM  p.  THOMPSON,  ST.\TED  CXERK,  UNITED 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  US  A  ,  ON 
BEHALF  or  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF 
CHURCHES   or   CHRIST   IN    THE    U.S.A. 

Tax  exemption  of  churches 
States  that  the  reference  to  "churches  and 
associations  and  conventions  of  churches"  in 
H  R.  13270  are  satisfactory  and  appropriate. 
Approves  ending  of  the  exemption  of 
churches  from  the  unrelated  business  in- 
come tax. 

Suggests  certain  changes :  ( 1)  exception  of 
churches  from  the  mandatory  and  public 
disclosure  requirements;  (2)  limitation  of 
Clay  Brown  application — at  least  for 
churches — to  taxing  debt-financed  rents 
rather  than  all  passive  or  investment  in- 
come; (3)  define  "unrelated  business  in- 
come" in  such  a  way  that  it  does  not  in- 
clude any  activity  related  to  the  tenets  and 
traditional  functions  of  churches;  and  (4) 
tax  as  income  the  cash  housing  allowance 
paid  clergymen  in  lieu  of  a  parsonage  or 
rectory. 

Private  foundations 
Maintains  that  certain  restrictions  placed 
on  private  foundations  would  inhibit  or 
eliminate  some  of  the  most  creative  social 
pioneering,  which  has  been  done  by  private 
loundations. 

Opposes  the  restriction  on  support  by  foun- 
dations  for  nonpartisan  voter  registration 
drives,  and  the  restriction  on  foimdation 
financed  studies  or  recommendations  that 
might  affect  legislation. 

Urges  that  the  proposed  T'-i  percent  tax  on 
investment  income  of  fovmdations  be  elimi- 
nated, and  a  "user  fee"  of  no  more  than  2 
percent  be  substituted  to  cover  cost  of  regu- 
lation. 

Chart  table  contributions 
Peels  that  the  new  pwlicy  in  portions  of 
H  R.  13270  does  not  encourage  charitable  giv- 
ing, but  makes  it  more  difficult.  Contends 
that  large,  pace-setting  gifts  will  be  dis- 
couraged. Recommends  that:  (1)  the  tax 
code  be  simplified  so  that  donors  are  not 
hindered  in  understanding  the  tax  effect  of 
contributions;  (2,  charitable  contributions 
be  excluded  from  ix)th  the  "allocation  of  de- 
ductions" and  "limit  on  tax  jwef erences;  ' 
(3)  charitable  contributions  be  allowed  by 
users  of  the  standard  deduction,  above  some 
possible  level,  such  as  2  percent  of  adjusted 
gross  Income;  and  (4)  charitable  contribu- 
tions of  appreciated  property  or  of  an  inter- 
est in,  or  p>ortion  of.  prop>erty  be  encouraged 
by  exclusion  from  taxable  income  or  deduc- 
tion as  a  charitable  contribution  (at  the 
option  of  the  taxpayer),  but  not  both.. 

WILLIAM      R.      CONSIDENE,       GENERAL      COUNSEL^ 
U.S.    C.\THOLIC    CONFERENCE 

General  principles 

Statts  that  this  testimony  rest  on  three 
general  principles:  (1)  tax  reform  must  re- 
spect and  reflect  the  principle  of  separation 
of  church  and  State  as  it  has  been  developed 
in  t:iis  country;  (2)  the  objective  of  tax  re- 
form legislation  should  be  the  elimination  of 
inequities  and  abuses,  not  the  reduction  of 
liie  income  of  exempt  organizations,  much 
less  the  reduction  of  the  income  of  churches, 
or  the  imposition  of  unnecessary  burdens; 
and  (3)  the  vitality  of  voluntarism  in  the 
tocial  welfare  field  should  be  preserved. 
Information  returns 

Maintains  that  religious  organizations 
should  not  be  required  to  file  annual  infor- 
mation returns.  Asserts  that  only  if  a  chtu-ch 
engages  in  unrelated  business  activities 
should  it  be  required  to  make  the  appropri- 
ate report  with  respect  to  these  activltiee. 


Tax  on  debt -financed  passive  income 
Agrees  that  the  Clay  Brown  loophole  and 
the  variations  of  It  should  be  clc*#d  but  this 
doe*   not   nscessarlly   require   a   tax   on   the 
endowment  income  of  church«B. 

Definition  of  unrelated  business  income 
Indicates  that  churches  should  pay  taxes 
on  unrelated  business  Income — and  the 
United  States  Catholic  Conference  has  agreed 
to  this  change  in  the  law.  Maintains,  how- 
ever, that  the  definition  of  unrelated  busi- 
ness income  of  churches  should  be  clarified 
to  insure  that  the  tax  does  not  Include  any 
activities  related  directly  or  Indirectly  to  the 
tenets  and  traditional  functions  of  a  church, 
including  operation  of  cemeteries,  printing 
and  distribution  of  religious  publications 
with  or  without  advertising,  fundralslng 
activities  and  the  sale  under  church  auspices 
of  religious  ai-tlcles  and  pamphlets. 

Moratorium  for  churches 
States  that  the  Senate  should  retain  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill  which  give 
churches  until  January  1976  to  dlsp>ose  of 
an  unrelated  business  or  place  It  in  a  tax 
status. 

Limit  on  audits  of  churches 
Emphasizes  that  the  Senate  should  retain 
the  provision  of  the  House  bill  that  a  church 
would  be  subject  to  audit  only  upon  de- 
termination by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
(not  below  the  level  of  the  regional  IRS 
Commissioner)  of  reason  to  believe  that  the 
church  owes  a  tax. 

De  Minimus  rule 

Suggests  that  no  tax  be  assessed  in  the 
event  the  unrelated  business  gross  income 
does  not  exceed  $5,000  in  the  case  of  a  single 
congregation  or  $50,000  In  the  case  of  a 
diocese,  reUgtous  order  or  convention  or  as- 
sociation of  cbiu-ches. 

Acquisition  of  indebtedness 

Indicates  tbat  this  term  was  defined  In  the 
House  bill  in  such  a  way  to  make  it  difficult 
to  determine  whether  a  church  Is  actually 
engaged  In  a  transaction  which  Involves 
acquisition  Indebtedness.  Believes  that  the 
definition  should  be  clarified  to  Instire  that 
an  indebtedness  must  be  directly  connected 
with  income-producing  property  owned  by  a 
church  and  to  insure  that  related  indebted- 
ness would  not  be  attributed  to  acquisitions 
of  unrelated  property. 

Fifteen-yeat  rule  relating  to  real  estate 
acquisitions 

States  that  the  Senate  should  retain  pro- 
visions in  the  House  bill  that  rentals  from 
property  on  debt-financed  land  acquired  by 
a  church  for  expansion  within  or  without 
the  church  neighborhood  will  not  be  subject 
to  taxation  U  the  land  Is  converted  to  an 
exempt  use  within  15  years. 

Private  foundations 

Asserts  that  private  foundations  should 
not  be  taxed  on  investment  Income.  Main- 
tains that  the  Treasury  proposal  to  reduce 
the  7! i -percent  tax  in  the  House  bill  to  2 
percent  and  consider  it  in  the  nature  of  a 
service  or  regulatory  assessment  is  Just  as 
surely  a  tax  on  funds  and  income  perma- 
nently set  asitie  for  a  tax-exempt  charitable 
purpose  as  would  be  a  7 '.-j -percent  levy,  or 
a  10-percent  9r  a  50-percent  levy. 
Lirmt  on  tax  preferences 

Urges    that    appreciation    on    contributed 
property  should  be  deleted  from  the  items  of 
tax  preference  income  that  would  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  in  the  House  bill. 
Alloaations  of  deductions 

Stales  that  the  appreciation  on  contrib- 
uted property  also  should  be  deleted  from 
the  list  of  preferences  which  would  reduce 
a  donor's  other  itemized  deductions.  Argues 
that  if  charitable  contributions  are  to  be 
subject  to   allocation,   this  should  be  done 


only  to  the  extent  such  deductions  exceed 
JIO.OOO. 

Gifts  of  partial  interest 
States  that  if  the  Senate  decides  to  abolish 
the  deduction  for  gifts  of  the  use  of  property 
(fair  rental  value),  it  is  suggested  that  the 
House  bill  be  clarified  so  present  tax  treat- 
ment is  continued  for  gift*  subject  to  a  re- 
tained life  estate  and  for  gifts  of  undivided 
Interest  in  property. 

Life  income  (deferred  gifts) 
Argues  that  the  life  Income  gifts  should 
retain  their  present  tax  treatment.  Maintains 
that  these  glft$  would  be  unduly  restricted 
by  the  House  bill  by  failure  to  make  pro- 
vision for  gift  annuity,  life  income  contract 
and  charitable  remainder  trust  plans  cur- 
rently in  use. 

Increased  standard  deduction 
States  that  there  should  be  a  provision  for 
charitable  contributions  outside  of  the 
standard  deduction.  Contends  that  families 
using  the  Increased  standard  deduction  pro- 
vided for  in  the  House  bill  should  be  allowed 
a  deduction  for  gifts  in  excess  of  iVi  or  2 
percent  of  adjusted  gross  income. 

Minimum  standard  deduction 
Supports  this  provision,  particularly  the 
decision  to  end  the  "low  income  phase-out" 
after  1970.  Maintains  that  the  Senate  should 
provide  for  continued  sharing  of  the  poor  in 
the  tax  relief  contemplated  for  1972  and  be- 
yond by  HR.  13270.  SUtes  that  the  $100 
minimum  standard  deduction  for  each  de- 
pendent should  be  retained  and  added  to  the 
basic  allowance  of  $1,100  provided  in  1971 
and  thereafter.  Recommends  that  the  cell- 
ing should  be  raised  to  $2,000  so  large  fam- 
ilies get  full  benefit  from  the  increased  min- 
imum standard  deduction. 

Head  of  household  treatment  for  single 
persons 
States  that  there  are  a  significant  number 
of  single  persons  (aside  from  widows  and 
widowers)  who  have  children  under  their 
care  and  custody  but  who  may  not  under 
the  terms  of  the  current  tax  law  claim  head 
of  household  treatment  since  the  children 
have  not  been  adopted  or  do  not  have  a 
close  blood  relationship.  Maintains  the  head 
of  household  treatment  should  be  extended 
to  single  persons  described  in  the  above 
clrctmistances. 

LEONASD  S.  SILK.  PRESIDENT,  THE  NATIONAI, 
ASSEMBLT  FOR  SOCIAL  POLICT  ANP  DEVELOP- 
MENT   INC. 

Description 
Indicates  that  the  National  Assembly  for 
Social  Policy  and  Development  is  an  inde- 
pendent organization  of  individuals  rep- 
resenting a  broad  spectrum  of  citizen  and 
organizational  interest  and  concern  whose 
primary  purpose  is  to  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  sound  national  and  social  plan- 
ning, policies,  and  programs;  to  develop 
strategies  for  action  and  Implementation  In 
both  governmental  and  voluntary  sectors; 
and  to  strengthen  citizen  participation  In 
such   activities. 

Low-income  allowance 
Supports  the  provisions  In  the  House  bill 
for  the  relief  of  millions  of  low-income  fami- 
lies of  the  necessity  to  pay  Federal  income 
taxes. 

Charitable  aontributions,  in  general 
States  that  there  has  never  been  a  greater 
need  to  strengthen  voluntary  organizations 
as  a  complement  to  the  role  of  government. 
Believes  that  the  objective  should  be  to 
strengthen  rather  than  to  weaken  reserves 
to  voluntary  philanthropy  giving. 

Points  out  '^hat  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments have  adhered  consistently  to  the 
principle  of  tax  exemption  for  charitable 
organizations.  Indicates  that  the  deducti- 
bility of  contributions  is  an  inherent  aspect 
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nf  tax  exemption,  since  without  It  most  of 
our  tax-exempt  institutions  would  cease  to 
exist. 


G/iarifable    contribution    deduction    distin- 
guished from  other  deduction 
Suggests     that     charitable     contributions 
should   not   be   grCfBped   or  considered   with 
other   deductible   Iflems.   Indicates   that   the 
other  deductions  are  economically  mandated 
whereas  charitable  contributions  are  volun- 
tary. Points  out  that  the  other  deductions 
benefit  the  individual   but   that  the   chari- 
table contributions  benefit  our  committees. 
Inclusion  of  charitable  contributions  within 
the  allocation  of  deduction  provision 
Suggests  that  charitable  contributions  be 
deleted  from  Items  subject  to  the  allocation 
ol    deductible    provisions    contained    in    the 
House  bill.  Points  out  that  the  discretionary 
charitable   contribution    is   not   comparable 
to  the  expenditures  comprising  the  balance 
of  the  itemized  category. 
Limitation  of  gifts  of  future  interest  in  ap- 
preciated property 
Indicates  that  the  proposed  limitation  of 
gifts  of  future  interests  in  appreciated  prop- 
erty will  effectively  eliminate  major  sources 
of    funding    for   religious,   educational,    and 
charitable  organizations.  Suggests  that  it  be 
deleted  from  the  House  bill. 
Inclusion  of  appreciated  property  contribu- 
tions in  the  limit  on  tax  preference  and 
allocation  of  deductions 
Supports  the  concept  of  the  limit  on  tax 
preference  and  allocation  of  deductions,  but 
suggests  that  the  part  including  appreciation 
in  value  of  property  contributed  to  chanty 
be  eliminated.  Indicates  that  the  Inclusion  of 
this  item  in  the  computation  will  substan- 
tially depress  the  level   of  many   charitable 
contributions   which    now   are   relied   on    as 
"leadership    gifts"    in    major    fund    raising 
drives    by    publicly   supported    fund   raising 
organizations. 

LimttatioTis  on  contributions  of  appreciated 
tan0ble  personal  property 
Suggests  that  gifts  of  appreciated  prop- 
erty to  charity  should  not  be  treated  differ- 
ently from  gifts  of  appreciated  securities  and 
recommends  the  deletion  of  this  provision 
from  the  House  bill. 

Limitation    on    deductions   on    a    charitable 
trust  income 
States    that   the   deduction    of   charitable 
trust  Income  interests  should  not  be  limited. 
Urges  the  committee  to  accept  the  admin- 
istration's  suggestions   in   this   regard. 
Tax  on   investment    income  of   foundations 
Opposes  the  tax  on  investment  income  of 
foundations  as  violating  basic  principles  of 
tax  exemption  and  as  representing,  in  reality, 
a    tax    on    those    nonfoundations.    nonprofit 
organizations   that   the   House   intended   to 
leave  tax  exempt. 

States  no  objection  to  the  imposition  of 
an  annual  fiUng  or  audit  fee  sufficient  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  Federal  supervision. 

WALTCTl  H.  WKEELER.  JR..  PRESIDENT,  L'NlTED 
COMMUNITY  FUNDS  AND  COUNCILS  OF 
AMERICA 

Geiieral 

Agrees  with  the  reform  measures  contained 
in  the  House  bill  which  will  remove  the  poor 
from  the  tax- rolls,  give  relief  to  the  middle 
taxpayer  and  require  that  everyone  pay  his 
fair  share  in  taxes. 

Opposes  the  tax  revision  proposals  which 
would  curtail,  lessen  or  discourage  charitable 
contributions.  Does  not  bell  've  that  tax 
reform  should  be  realized  at  the  expense  of 
the  poor  and  the  needy.  Indicates  that  Gov- 
ernment encouragement  of  voluntary  action 
in  meeting  health  and  welfare  needs  should 
be  increased  and  strengthened  by  retaining 
the  present  and  adding  more  incentives  for 
charitable  conti  Ibutlons. 

CXV 1622— Part  19 


A  71  i -percent  tax  on  foundation  income 
States  that  no  tax  should  be  levied  on  the 
income  of  foundations.  Indicates  that  a  tax 
on  foundation  income  would  be  a  direct  cut 
for  the  United  Fund  because  in  many  cases 
the  United  Funds  have  been  receiving  some  or 
all  of  the  income  realized  annually  by 
foundations  as  a  regular  contribution  to  their 
yearly  campaign. 

C^mrttablc  contributions  of  appreciated 

property 
Believes  that  no  tax  should  be  imposed, 
cither  directly  or  indirectly  on  appreciated 
property  contributed  to  charity. 
Inclusion  of  charital'e  contributions  within 
allocation  of  deductions  provision 
Argues    that    the    charitable    contribution 
deductions    should    not    be    included    as    an 
item  subject  to  allocation  under  the  alloca- 
tion of  deductions  provision  in   the  House 
bill. 

Definition  of  a  private  foundation 
States  that  the  definition  of  a  private 
foundation,  as  contained  in  the  House  bill, 
is  ambiguous  and  should  be  clarified  or  re- 
vised so  that  United  Funds  and  their  mem- 
ber agencies  are  clearly  excluded  from  the 
definitions  of  private  foundations. 
/7icrease  in  the  limitation  of  the  charitable 
contribution  deduction 
Favors  the  increase  in  the  allowable  de- 
duction from  30  percent  to  50  percent  for 
the  individual  contributor,  but  believes  that 
its  income  producing  potential  lor  chari- 
table organizations  Is  minimal  and  would  not 
make  up  for  the  harmful  effects  of  the  other 
provisions  relating  tr  chartit.ble  contribu- 
tions contained  in  the  House  bill. 

KYRAN    M.    M'GRATH,    DIRECTOR.    AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION    OF    MUSEUMS 

Appreciated  value  of  donated  tangible 
personal  property 
Notes  the  House  bill  applies  a  tax  conse- 
quence on  the  appreciated  value  of  donated 
tangible  personal  property.  States  that  90 
percent  of  museums  are  barely  able  to  meet 
operating  costs  and  have  no  funds  left  over 
for  acquisitions,  and  that  they  depend  on 
donations  and  gifts  for  acquisition  of  the 
objects  exhibited  to  the  public. 

A  7\'2-percent  tax  on  private  foundations 
States  the  House  bill  would  apply  a  tax 
of  7';  percent  on  private  foundations,  and 
notes* that  the  definition  ol  a  private  foun- 
dation would  include  many  museums;  that 
is,  those  receiving  most  of  their  Income  from 
private  endowment  income.  States  the  tax, 
or  even  a  2-percent  tax  as  proposed  by  the 
administration,  on  the  investment  or  endow- 
ment income  of  these  museums  would  work 
a  very  severe  hardship.  Expresses  concern 
that  the  House  bill  looks  to  the  source  of 
funds  of  museums  rather  than  to  the  edu- 
cational and  cultural  services  they  offer  to 
the  public. 

Charitable  contribution  limitation  for  pri- 
vately supported  and  publicly  supported 
inuseums 

Notes  that  privately  supported  museums 
must  compete  with  universities,  colleges, 
hospitals,  as  well  as  publicly  supported  mu- 
seums. Expresses  concern  regarding  the  def- 
inition ol  an  operating  foundation  in  the 
House  bill  and  is  disturbed  that  many  pri- 
vately supported  museums  would  not  be  so 
classified. 


PERRY     T.     RATHBONE.     PRESIDENT.     ASSOCIATION 
OF     ART     MUSEUM     DIRECTORS 

Charitable  contributions  of  works  of  art 
Contends  the  House  proposals  would  cancel 
the  existing  tax  incentives  to  giving  works 
of  art,  although  tax  incentives  for  gilts  of 
intangible  property  (stocks,  bonds,  securi- 
ties) would  be  preserved  and  reaffirmed. 
States  that  whUe  this  would  quite  properly 
preserve    the    lifeblood    of    universities    and 


colleges,  the  life'blood  of  equally  deserving 
educational  Institutions,  museums,  would  be 
summarily  cut  off.  Contends  that  In  the 
world  of  art  and  culture  the  damage  would  be 
prolonged  and  catastrophic,  and  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  relatively  small  fiscal  re- 
turn to  the  Government. 

Disagrees  with  statements  to  tlie  effect  that 
while  stock  values  may  be  readily  verified, 
values  of  paintings  or  antiques  are  not.  Con- 
tends that  works  of  art  are  Just  as  susceptible 
to  valuation  as  are  stocks.  Notes  the  exist- 
ence and  operation  of  the  Advisory  Panel  on 
the  Evaluation  of  Works  of  Art.  and  the  aid 
It  has  given  to  the  Revenue  Service  In  identi- 
fying and  controlling  the  minority  of  abuses 
that  have  given  the  donation  oi\  works  of 
art  an  occasional  bad  press,  and  J«n  Ill-de- 
served reputation. 

H.   STEWART   DUNN.   JR..   ON   BEHALF  OF 
LONGWOOD   FOUNDATION,    INC. 

Description 
States  that  the  Longwood  Foundaiion 
owns  and  operates  Longwood  Gardens,  which 
is  a  1,000  acre-park  and  horticultural  garden 
open  to  the  public  throughout  the  year  with- 
out charge,  and  will  be  visited  by  approxi- 
mately 1  million  persons  during  Its  current 
fiscal  year. 

Definition  of  an  operation  foundation 
Indicates  that  the  Longwood  Foundation 
apparentlv  would  not  be  an  operating  foun- 
dation under  the  House  bill.  Points  out  that 
operating  private  foundations  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  penalty  tax  on  the  failure  to  dis- 
tribute income  or  5  percent  of  principal, 
whichever  Is  higher:  whereas  other  private 
foundations  are  subject  to  this  tax.  Indicates 
that  the  problem  with  the  House  bill  Is  that 
it  apparently  does  not  Include  as  an  operat- 
ing asset  the  investments  held  by  the  foun- 
dation to  produce  the  Income  needed  to 
maintain  a  foundation's  public  operations; 
consequentlv,  it  is  practically  impossible  for 
new  self-sustaining  private  operating  foun- 
dation to  meet  the  definition  of  a  private 
operating  foundation  in  the  House  bill. 
Points  out  that  the  House  bill,  as  applied  to 
Longwood.  w^ould  annually  erode  its  endow- 
ment and  would  ultimately  make  It  impossi- 
ble to  operate  Longwood  Gardens. 

Feels  that  this  was  not  the  intenUon  of 
the  House  or  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. Notes  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee report  expressly  states  that  the 
assets  test  in  the  definition  of  an  operating 
foundation  was  to  protect  organizations  such 
as  museums,  Calloway  Gardens,  Colonial 
Williamsburg  and  Jackson  Hole.  Believes  that 
Longwood  Gardens  Is  engaged  in  the  same 
type  of  activity  as  the  organizations  referred 
to  in  the  House  report. 

Suggests  that  the  definition  be  clarified  to 
Include  in  operating  assets  the  portion  of  the 
endowment  fund  of  a  foundation  which  is 
required  to  provide  the  income  expended  in 
the  active  operations  of  the  foundation. 
Suggests,  also,  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  report  make  it  clear  that  an  ex- 
isting foundation  be  divided  into  two  sep- 
arate foundations  so  that  the  operating  por- 
tion may  meet  the  dual  test  for  an  operating 
foundation. 

Excess  holdings  rcquircrrxcnt 
States  that  the  provision  in  the  House  bill 
contains  an  ambiguity  regarding  the  tax  on 
excess  business  holdings  when  the  stock  held 
by  the  foundation  is  in  a  passive  holding 
companv.  Indicates  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  restrictions  should  be  applied  to  a 
holding  company  provided  the  slock  held  by 
the  holding  company  Is  proportionately  at- 
tributed to  the  foundation.  Its  managers  and 
Its  major  contributors  in  determining 
whether  the  foundation  has  an  excessive  or  a 
underlving  business. 

Points  out  that  the  House  bill  uses  the 
term  "business  enterprise"  and  Indicates  that 
this  should  not  Include  a  corporation  which 
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conducts  no  business,  but  only  holds  a 
minority  stock  interest  in  operating  com- 
panies. Peels  that  this  portion  of  the  House 
bill  Is  clear  and  suggests  that  the  committee 
report  define  a  public  enterprise  so  that  it 
does  not  include  a  holding  company. 

JOHN  J.  SCHWARTZ,  EXECimVE  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OP  FUND-RAISINC 
COUNSEL,    INC. 

General 
Indicates  that  the  House  bill  would  have  a 
very  detrimental  effect  on  the  development — 
and  probably  the  continued  assistance — of 
many  of  our  social  institutions  which  rely  on 
voluntary  private  contributions  for  a  share 
of  their  support.  Maintains  that  tax  incen- 
tives have  encouraged  private  support  which 
now  stands  at  $15.8  billion  annually.  Indi- 
cates that  in  1968  these  funds  were  distrib- 
uted to  the  major  philanthropic  areas  ap- 
proximately as  follows: 


Religion 

Health  and  hospitals. 

Education 

Human  resources 

Civic  and  cultural 

Other , 


Amount 

Percent 

(billions) 

46.8 

J7.4 

17.3 

2.7 

16.7 

2.6 

7.0 

1.1 

4.5 

.71 

7.7 

1.2 

Points  out  that  several  provisions  In  the 
House  bill  will  have  a  significant  effect  on 
voluntary  giving:  (1)  allocation  of  deduc- 
tions; (2)  limitation  on  tax  preferences;  (3) 
7' 2  percent  tax  on  foundations:  and  (4) 
treatment  of  capital  gains  in  gifts  of  prop- 
erty to  private  foundations. 

Gifts  of  appreciated  property 

Claims  that  a  recent  survey  indicates  gifts 
of  appreciated  property  comprise  48  percent 
of  total  giving  to  educational  construction, 
27  percent  of  annual  gifts  to  colleges.  38  per- 
cent of  gifts  to  hospital  construction  and  35 
percent  of  annual  gifts  to  hospitals.  Indi- 
cates that  although  recent  surveys  have  not 
been  conducted  in  other  areas,  our  expe- 
rience has  proven  that  these  gifts  are  equal- 
ly important  to  fund-raising  programs  for 
youth  and  welfare  agencies,  churches,  and 
civic  and  cultural  projects — particularly 
those  for  capital  expansion.  States  that  it  is 
obvious  that  these  gifts,  in  a  monetary  sense, 
are  important  to  the  success  of  programs 
to  maintain,  expand,  or  improve  the  Nation's 
social  resources. 

Foundation  proposals 

States  that  some  of  the  proposals  in  the 
House  bill  affecting  private  foundations 
would  also  weaken  support  of  our  philan- 
thropic institutions.  Maintains  that  imposi- 
tion of  the  7>i -percent  tax  the  House  bill 
proposes  would  reduce  funds  available 
for  distribution  by  just  about  the  same  per- 
centage. Indicates  that  another  harmful  pro- 
vision Is  that  gifts  of  appreciated  property 
to  private  foundations  must  be  distributed 
by  the  foundation  within  1  year  if  the  do- 
nor is  to  deduct  the  appreciated  portion  of  the 
gift.  States  that  if  this  provision  had  been 
in  effect  in  the  past,  many  of  the  large 
foundations  which  now  exist  might  never 
have  been  formed. 

Recommendations 
Urges  that  the  committee  consider  at  least 
the  following  changes  to  the  House  bill:  (1) 
exclude  charitable  deductions  from  those 
which  must  be  allocated  between  taxable 
income  and  tax  preference  income;  I2)  ex- 
clude appreciation  in  the  value  of  property 
contributed  to  charitable  institutions  in 
computing  tax  preference  Income;  (3)  de- 
lete provisions  for  imposition  of  a  7I2  per- 
cent tax  on  net  investment  Income  of  pri- 
vate foundations;  and  (4)  continue  pres- 
ent treatment  of  appreciated  property  gifts 
to  all  foundations. 


LLOYD    W.    TPPLINO,    WASHINGTON    REPRESENTA- 
TIVE,   SIERRA    CLUB 

Tax-exempt  status 

States  that  the  Sierra  Club's  loss  of  its  tax- 
exempt  status  Illustrates  the  shortcomings  of 
existing  law  as  it  affects  broadly  supported 
public,  charitable,  and  educational  groups. 
Points  out  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice denied  tax  exemption  on  grounds  that 
the  club  had  engaged  in  the  propaganda 
and  influenced  legislation  in  a  manner 
that  violated  the  limitations  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  Asserts  that  only  an 
insubstantial  part  of  its  activity  was  in- 
volved with  opposition  to  the  construction  of 
dams  or  to  other  legislative  matters.  Believes 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  misunder- 
stood the  facts  and  that  its  decision  cannot 
be  squared  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
with  first  amendment  freedoms  or  with 
sound  public  policy. 

Maintains  that  the  core  problem  is  the 
amount  of  legislation  activity  which  present 
law  allows  to  exempt  organizations  is  so 
vague  as  to  deter  any  such  activity  by  many 
organizations.  Asserts  that  the  distinction 
between  "private  foundations"  and  tradi- 
tional, publicly  based  charitable  organiza- 
tions now  makes  feasible  reconsideration  of 
limitations  Imposed  by  present  law  on  broad- 
ly based  charities  falling  outside  the  "pri- 
vate foundation"  category. 

Recommendations 

Urges  that  the  present  unworkable,  unnec- 
essary, discriminatory  limitation  on  activities 
of  broadly  based,  public  charitable  organi- 
zations which  affect  legislation  be  removed. 
Points  out,  however,  that  two  limitations 
should  remain:  (1)  permissible  legislative  ac- 
tivities must  be  related  to  legislation  affect- 
ing the  continued  existence  of  the  organiza- 
tion or  to  legislation  involving  the  objectives 
that  this  organization  was  formed  to  pursue; 
and  (2)  thtre  must  be  no  intervention  in 
elections. 

Suggests  an  amendment  to  section  501(c) 
(3)  which  is  closely  related  to  that  proposed 
by  the  American  Bar  Association  Committee 
on  Exempt  Organizations  be  adopted.  Indi- 
cates that  the  Sierra  Club  proposal  differs  in 
one  respect  from  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion proposal  In  that  the  club's  proposal  rec- 
ognizes that  appeals  to  the  general  public  re- 
specting legislation  Is  part  of  the  same 
process  as  Is  a  direct  representation  to  the 
legislature. 

Maintains  that  it  is  important  in  liberaliz- 
ing the  tax  treatment  afforded  nonprofit 
membership  organizations  that  allowance  be 
made  for  both  indirect,  and  direct,  lobbying 
by  such  charitable  organizations.  Argues  that 
while  there  is  a  distinction  between  com- 
munication directly  with  Congress  and  com- 
municating to  the  public  at  large  for  the 
purpose  of  urging  them  to  contact  Congress, 
these  two  approaches  are  not  easily  sepa- 
rated and  practiced.  Asserts  that  all  orga- 
nizations interested  in  legislation  engage  in 
both  operations  simultaneously. 

Contends  there  is  no  reason  why  charities, 
unlike  private  business  and  their  associa- 
tions, should  be  precluded  from  receiving 
any  tax  deductible  gifts  merely  because  a 
small  part  of  the  charity's  funds  were  used 
for  influencing  legislation. 

BRONSON    p.    CLARK.    EXECUTIVE    SECRETARY, 
AMERICAN    FRIENDS     SERVICE     COMMITTEE 

C>iaritable  contributions 
Opposed  tp  the  following  provisions  of  the 
bUl:  I 

(1)  The  iticlusion  of  appreciation  on  gift 
property  as  a  "tax  preference"  and  gifts  to 
charity  in  the  "allocation  of  deductions" 
formula. 

(2)  Limitttions  on  "deferred  giving  ar- 
rangements." 

(3)  Increase  In  the  standard  deduction. 

(4)  Tax  c«i  foundation  income,  because  it 


is  really  a  tax  on  charitable  organizations 
that  receive  foundation  grants. 

(5)  Limitations  on  foundation  activities 
re.ated  to  legislation. 

Contends  that  the  adoption  of  any  of 
these  provisions  would  seriously  hurt  the 
organization  flnanclally,  and  the  adoption  of 
all  of  the  proposals  would  require  the  drastic 
curtailment  of  its  present  programs  and  pre- 
vent expansion  of  its  charitable  activities. 


THE  MINIMUM  WAGE 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mi.  President,  the 
July  1969  issue  of  the  American  Feder- 
ationist  contains  a  timely  article  on  the 
minimum  wage.  "Up  From  the  Sweat- 
shops— 50  Years  of  Minimum  Wage." 
written  by  Francis  X.  Burkhardt,  pre- 
sents a  brief  social  and  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  fight  for  fair  labor  standards. 
Tlie  article  also  pulls  together  the  em- 
ployment impact  reports  prepared  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  after  each  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage;  these  findings,  as 
reported  in  the  article,  demonstrate  the 
absence  of  any  negative  effects  on  aggre- 
gate employment  and  the  very  inconse- 
quential effects  on  industries  once 
thought  to  be  most  affected  by  minimum 
wage  improvements. 

The  most  noteworthy  discussion  in  the 
article  is  that  involving  minimum  wage 
and  teenage  unemployment. 

Mr.  Burkhardt  points  out  that  there 
has  always  been  opposition  to  the  concept 
and  practice  of  a  statutory  minimum 
wage.  At  first  there  was  the  legal  oppo- 
sition— but  that  has  been  put  to  rest  by 
the  1941  Supreme  Court  decision  of  the 
Darby  case.  The  economists  and  busi- 
nessmen who  feared  disaster  have  been 
proved  wrong,  the  adverse  effects  on  un- 
employment never  occurred.  Now  there 
is  a  new  focus  of  opposition.  Opponents 
of  the  minimum  wage  have  charged  that 
the  minimum  wage  causes  teenage  un- 
employment. Fi-equently.  I  have  seen  this 
allegation  in  the  press  and  academic 
journals. 

The  author  reminds  those  who  make 
this  charge  that  the  unemployment  rate 
for  teenagers  has  always  been  high,  in 
fact,  it  was  as  high  in  1950  as  it  was  in 
1968.  The  real  problems  are  the  worsen- 
ing rate  for  teenagers  relative  to  adults 
and  the  abnormally  high  rate  for  Negro 
teenagers.  But  as  the  article  points  out, 
the  types  of  occupations  using  the  ma- 
jority of  teenagers  were  not  covered  un- 
der the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  until 
after  teenage  unemployment  relative  to 
adults  had  already  worsened.  The  author 
also  draws  attention  to  the  increasing 
number  of  teenagers  seeicing  employ- 
ment, as  a  result  of  the  World  War  II 
baby  boom,  and  the  fact  that  the  type  of 
unskilled  jobs  usually  employing  teen- 
agers has  not  kept  pace  with  their  grow- 
ing demand  for  jobs.  He  also  notes  the 
high  quit  rates  for  teenagers  and  the 
increasing  participation  of  older  women 
in  the  work  force  as  being  additives  to 
the  problem.  He  concludes  that  the  min- 
imum wage  has  not  been  responsible  for 
the  worsening  teenage  unemployment 
situation  relative  to  adults. 

The  article  also  discusses  some  of  the 
problems  that  can  be  expected  if  a  lower 
minimum  wage  for  teenagers  is  enacted. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Up    from    THE    SWEATSHOI— 50    YEARS    or   THE 

Minimum  Wage 
(By  Francis  X.  Burkhardt) 
Fair  labor  standards  legislation  ha.s  had 
strong  opposition  from  the  very  beginning. 
There  are  those  who  have  opposed  any  at- 
tempt by  federal  or  state  law— or  even  by 
collective  bargining  between  unions  and  em- 
nlovers— to  establish  mimmum  rates  of  pay. 
They^ed  "disaster,"  when  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  was  passed  30  years  ago  and 
they  have  repeated  their  predictions  of  gen- 
eral disaster  whenever  any  Unprovemenis  ol 
FLSA  have  been  discussed. 

Other  opponents  of  fair  labor  standards 
legislation  have  concentrated  their  predic- 
tions on  increased  unemployment.  Every  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  has  been  greeted 
by  predictions  of  rising  Joblessness. 

Some  opponents  have  Increasinely  con- 
centrated their  dire  forecasts  on  specific 
groups— the  minimum  wage  according  to 
them  will  result  in  rising  unemployment  of 
young  people  or  Negroes. 

Yet  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  end  Its 
improving  amendments  have  raised  the  wages 
of  most  of  the  nation's  lowest-wage  work- 
ers—raising the  standard  of  living  and  help- 
ing to  bring  them  and  their  families  into 
America's  mainstream.  Employment  has  in- 
creased and  business  has  prospered.  Reports 
to  Congress  bv  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the 
effects  of  increases  in  the  fede-»l  minimum 
wage— required  bv  law— show  that  there  have 
been  subsuinUal  benefits  and  only  rare  iso- 
lated instances  of  adverse  effects,  involving  a 
few   small    firms    and   very    few    employes. 

The  unceasing  opposition  has  resulted  in 
denying  the  protections  of  the  law  to  all 
workers.  There  are  13  million  non-super- 
visory workers  who  are  not  protected  by 
FLSA.  Many  of  these  workers  earn  less  than 
the  present  minimum  wage.  And  many 
of  them  and  their  families  live  in  pov- 
erty. Their  incomes  from  work  are  so  low 
that  welfare  payments  are  often  needed  to 
supplement  them. 

Early  advocates  of  minimum  wage  laws 
understood  that  workers  have  a  right  to  a 
living  wage.  Monsignor  John  Ryan,  one  of 
the  early  leaders  in  the  fight  for  minimum 
wage  laws.  wTOte : 

"The  goods  and  products  of  the  earth  are 
controlled  in  our  Industrial  system  by  the 
employer.  If  it  were  the  state  that  managed 
and  operated  the  right  of  the  laborer  would 
be  against  the  state,  because  the  state  would 
then  have  control  of  the  means  out  of  which 
wages  must  come.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  Is 
not  the  state  that  controls  in  our  system; 
it  is  the  emplover.  Therefore,  the  laborers' 
right  to  a  decent  livelihood  from  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  becomes  a  right  against  the  em- 
ployer for  a  living  wage.  The  employer  is 
bound  to  pay  that  because  he  is  the  pay- 
master of  society." 

In  the  U.S.,  changes  In  the  economy  after 
1870  had  disastrous  effects  on  wages.  The 
scarce  labor  supply  before  1870— in  an  econ- 
omy of  farms,  small  shops  and  small  fac- 
tories—had caused  a  generally  favorable 
level  of  wages.  But  the  growth  of  big  Industry 
and  the  flood  of  immigrants  after  1870 
quickly  changed  the  picture. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  immigration 
to  the  U.S.  reached  more  than  a  million  per- 
sons a  year.  Many  of  the  immigrants  con- 
sidered a  wage  of  a  dollar  a  day  a  sharp 
improvement  over  their  "old  country""  level. 
The  competition  for  jobs  was  intense  and, 
in  most  industries,  unions  were  weak  or 
non-existent.  It  was  necessary  for  women 
and  children  to  go  Into  the  factories  to  work. 
Since  many  of  the  factory  jobs  at  that  time 


required  little  or  no  skill.  It  was  not  uncom 
mon  for  a  boy  of  10  or  12  to  be  working  In 
the  same  factory  as  his  father  or  mother. 
In  a  sense,  he  was  competing  for  theu-  jobs 
and  thus  driving  down  their  wages  even 
further.  It  was  not  surprising,  then,  that  the 
first  efforts  of  labor-legislation  advocates, 
in  the  early  1900s,  included  a  campaign  to 

curb  child-labor.  

By    1909     all    but   six   states   had   adopted 
so-Tie  limitation   on  the   a-e  of  employment 
in  factories.  And  by   1913,  most  states  had 
estabhshed   14   vears  as    the  minimum   age 
for  factory  work.   Also  by   1913,   19  Jurisdic- 
tions  had   succeeded    in   passing   an   8-hour 
law  for  working  children  under  16.  But  these 
standards  were  undermined  by  many  exemp- 
tions. ,,.       , 
During    this   same    period   the   health    of 
women    working    in    factories    created    great 
concern    Professors  Harry  A    Mills  and  Ro>al 
E    Montgomery,   in   their  study   of   the  eco- 
nomic   problems    of    the    penod,    reported: 
•Virtually  all  other  studies  of  women's  earn- 
ings during  the  prewar  period   (before  1917 
point  to  the  same  fact :  that  at  least  60  per- 
cent did  not  receive  wages  sufficient  for  de- 
cent  existence.""   Professor  C.   E.   Persons,  in 
1915,   estimated   that   75   percent   of   women 
workers  were  paid  less  than  the  S8.00  a  week 
which  he  regarded  as  necessary  for  a  decent 
existence. 

National  attention  was  drawn  to  the  ncea 
for  minimum  wage  laws  for  women  workers 
by  such  earlv  advocates  of  labor  legislation 
as  Florence  Kelley.  Secretary  of  the  NaUonal 
Consumers  League.  Monsignor  John  Ryan 
and  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  led  o> 
Rose  Schnelderman. 

in  1912,  the  Massachusetts  slate  legislature 
passed  the  first  minimum  wage  law  for 
women.  Eight  other  state  laws  followed  in 
1913  However,  most  of  these  early  state  laws 
provided  no  effective  means  of  enforcement. 
Consequently,  their  effects  were  minimal. 
But  these  early  laws  did  provide  a  valuable 
beginning  in  the  fight  for  the  right  of  work- 
ers to  a  living  wage  For  example,  the  Oregon 
minimum  wage  law  of  1913  declared:  "It 
shall  be  unlawful  to  employ  women  in  any 
occupation  within  the  state  for  wages  which 
are  inadequate  to  supply  the  necessary  cost 
of  living  and  to  maintain  them  in  health. 
The  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  set  the 
minimum  wage  at  S8.64  per  week. 

Although  these  early  laws  establish  the 
right  of  women  workers  to  a  minimum  living 
wage,  this  right  had  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
U  S  Constitution  and  the  interpretations  of 
the  federal  courts.  One  of  the  chief  reasons 
these  state  laws  had  not  been  made  appli- 
cable to  adult  men  was  the  virtual  certainty 
that  such  leglslaUon  would  have  been  held 
unconstitutional  as  abridging  the  "freedom 
of  contract"  that  was  considered  to  be  im- 
plied by  the  word  "liberty"  in  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  Oregon  law  was  upheld  by  the  Oregon 
Supreme  Court  as  a  justifiable  police  measure 
in  protecting  the  health  of  women.  The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  state  court's  de- 
cision by  a  four-to-four  vote  In  1917,  but  no 
opinion  was  written.  So  the  matter  was  far 
from  settled. 

In  1923  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  minimum  wage  law 
was  unconstitutional.  It  was  held  to  be  in 
contravention  of  the  Fifth  Amendment,  as 
violating  the  implied  freedom  of  contract. 
This  time,  the  ruling  was  five  against  the 
legislation,  three  for  it  and  one  not  par- 
ticipating (Justice  Brandels,  because  he  had 
defended  minimum  wage  legislaUon  before 
the  Oregon  Supreme  Court  when  he  was  a 
practicing  attorney)  The  case,  Adklns  v. 
Children's  Hospital,  involved  a  woman  ele- 
vator operator  who  had  been  discharged,  be- 
cause the  employer  would  not  pay  the  wage 
set  by  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Minimum  Wage 
Board,  as  necessary  to  safeguard  health  and 
morals.   The   job   was   given   to   a   man   who 


was  wining  to  work  for  less  and  men  were 
not  covered  bv  the  law.  The  court  felt  that 
the  moral  right  of  an  individual  to  a  living 
wage  was  outweighed  by  the  moral  right  of 
the  employer  to  refrain  from  paying  more 
than  a  "lust  wage,"  and  it  was  assumed  that 
whatever  wage  the  employer  paid  was  a  just 

wage.  .    ,         , 

But  this  was  not  the  universal  opinion  oi 
the  times.  In  his  dissenting  opinion  in  the 
Adklns  case.  Chief  Justice  WUUam  Howard 
Taft  stated: 

"Legislatures  in  limiting  freedom  of  con- 
tract between  employe  and  employer  by  a 
minimum  wage  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  emploves,  in  the  class  receiving  the  least 
pay  are  not  upon  a  full  level  of  equality  with 
their  employer  and  in  their  necessitous  cir- 
cumstances are  prone  to  accept  pretty  much 
anything  that  Is  offered.  They  are  peculiarly 
■subject  to  the  overreaching  of  the  harsh  and 
greedy  employer  ...  it  Is  not  the  function 
of  this  court  to  hold  congressional  acts  in- 
valid simply  because  they  are  passed  to 
carry  out  economic  views  which  the  court 
believes  to  be  unwise  or  unsound  " 

la  the  two  years  after  the  1923  Supreme 
Court  decision,  five  more  state  minimum 
wage  laws  were  declared  unconstitutional  on 
the  basis  of  the  decision  in  the  Adklns  case. 
It  w.as  not  until  the  depression  of  the  1930s— 
a  period  of  mass  unemployment  and  wage 
cuts — that  the  minimum  wage  fight  re- 
ceived new  impetus.  The  National  Consumers 
League,  which  had  played  an  Important  pirt 
in  the  early  drive,  helped  to  rebuild  the 
movement  for  fair  labor  sUindards. 

To  get  around  the  objections  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  majority  In  the  Adklns  case. 
the  National  Consumers  League  wrote  a 
model  bill,  supplementing  the  living  wage 
or  health  and  decency  standard  by  the  "rea- 
Eonable-value"  or  "fair-value"  principle. 
This  approach  was  based  on  a  sentence  in 
the  court's  opinion  in  the  Adklns  case:  "A 
statute  requiring  an  employer  to  pay  in 
money,  to  pay  at  prescribed  and  regular  in- 
tervals, to  pay  the  value  of  services  rendered, 
even  to  pay  with  fair  relation  to  the  extent 
of  the  benefit  obtained  from  the  service, 
would  be  understandable." 

Seven  states — Connecticut.  IHinols,  New 
H-impshhe,  New  Jersey,  New  York.  Ohio  and 
Utah — enacted  minimum  wage  laws  in  1933, 
and  all  except  Utah  followed  the  model  bill 
of  the  Consumers  League.  In  1934  Massa- 
chusetts repealed  its  original  law  and  sub- 
stituted a  new  one,  based  on  the  ."onsumers 
League  model.  Between  1933  and  1936,  six- 
teen slates  had  minimum  wage  laws,  eight 
of  these  being  holdovers  from  the  earlier 
period. 

However,  this  was  not  the  only  activity. 
On  the  federal  level,  in  1933.  following  the 
inauguration  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  the  National  IndustrS.al  Recovery 
Act  was  passed— a  key  part  of  the  early  New 
Deal  legislation.  One  section  of  this  act  re- 
quired that  employers  "shall  comply  with 
the  maximum  hours  of  labor,  minimum  ra'os 
of  pay,  and  other  conditions  .  .  approved 
or  proscribed  by  the  President."- 

The  goals  of  the  NIRA  went  further  than 
the  social-welfare  purposes  of  tiie  old  mini- 
mum wage  laws.  The  NIRA  declared  that 
increased  wage  rates  would  revive  employ- 
ment by  increasing  the  purchasing  power  'it 
the  people.  Moreover,  the  NIRA  as  a  federal 
law.  was  nationwide  in  apphcation,  and  it 
applied  to  men  as  well  as  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

But  once  again  the  Supreme  Court  stepped 
in  The  court  decided.  In  1935.  that  the  NIRA 
was  invalid  because  it,  like  the  early  state 
minimum  wage  laws  for  women,  supposedly 
violated  individual  freedoms. 

In  June  1936,  the  Supreme  Court  also  held 
that  the  New  York  State  minimum  wage  law- 
was  unconstitutional. 

For  the  second  time,  the  fair  labor  stand- 
ards movement  faced  an  apparent  Impasse. 
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In  the  fall  of  1936,  the  Supreme  Court 
agreed  to  hear  a  case,  Involving  the  Wash- 
ington state  minimum-wage  law,  which  was 
identical  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
statute.  Invalidated  by  the  Adklns  case  de- 
cision of  1923.  This  case.  West  Coast  Hotel 
Co.  V.  Parrlsh,  Involyed  Elsie  Parrlsh,  a 
fcrmer  chambermaid  who  claimed  she  had 
been  paid  less  than  the  state  minimum  wage 
and  demanded  $216.19  in  back  pay.  On 
March  29,  1937,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  Washington  state  minimum-wage,  over- 
ruling the  Adklns  decision  of  1923. 

Chief  Justice  Charles  E.  Hughes,  writing 
the  Parrlsh  decision,  put  to  rest  the  "im- 
plied" doctrine  of  "freedom  of  contract." 
Hughes  .isked.  referring  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  that  had 
blocked  fair  labor  standards  legislation  for 
many  years:  "What  is  this  freedom?  The  Con- 
stitution does  not  speak  of  freedom  of  con- 
tract." The  coiirt  majority  had  returned  to 
the  opinion  of  the  court  minority  in  the  1923 
decision.  It  was  now  possible  for  the  states 
to  protect  workers  against  starvation  wages. 
And  the  decision  made  possible  a  recon- 
sideration of  federal  legislation. 

President  Roosevelt  moved  fast.  On  May  24, 
1937,  he  sent  a  message  to  Congress,  re- 
questing legislation  to  establish  federal  fair 
labor  standards.  It  declared: 

"All  but*  ttie  hopelessly  reactionary  will 
agree  "that  td  ■conserve  our  primary  resources 
of  manpower,  government  must  have  some 
control  over  maximum  hours,  minimum 
wages,  the  evil  of  child  labor,  and  the  ex- 
ploitation of  unorganized  labor." 

Senator  Hugo  S.  Black,  of  Alabama,  and 
Representative  William  P.  Connery,  of 
Massachusetts,  immediately  introduced  bills 
to  establish  a  fair  labor  standards  law.  These 
bills  were  amended,  before  adoption  by  both 
houses  of  Congress  and  on  June  25,  1938,  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  approved  by 
the  President  and  became  Public  Law  No. 
718. 

Although  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was 
subjected  to  court  tests,  its  constitutionality 
was  deflnltely  established  in  the  Darby  case 
of  1941.  The  Supreme  Courts  landmark 
opinion  in  the  case  of  U.S.  v.  P.  W.  Darby 
Lumber  Co.,  written  by  Justice  Stone,  said: 

"Since  our  decision  in  West  Coast  Hotel 
Co.  v.  Parrlsh.  It  is  no  longer  open  to  question 
that  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  wage  is  within 
the  legislative  power  and  the  bare  fact  of 
its  exercise  Is  not  a  denial  of  due  process 
under  the  Fifth  more  than  under  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  Nor  Is  It  any  longer  open 
to  question  that  It  Is  within  the  legislative 
power  to  fix  maximum  hours. 

"Similarly  the  statute  Is  not  objectionable 
because  applied  alike  to  both  men  and 
women.  ' 

The  central  Ideas  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  were:  (1)  To  set  "a  floor 
under  wages,"  (2)  a  "celling  over  hours "  and 
(3)  to  "give  a  break"  to  children.  Its  main 
objectives  were  to  eliminate  "labor  condi- 
tions detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  minimum  standard  of  living  necessary 
for  health,  efficiency,  and  general  well-being 
of  workers,"  as  well  as  to  avoid  unfair  com- 
petition. 

Section  6  of  the  act  set  up  tlie  following 
minimum  wage  schedule  for  employes  cov- 
ered by  the  la.v:  25  cents  an  hour  from  Octo- 
ber 24,  1938  to  October  23,  1939;  30  cents 
an  hour  from  October  24,  1939  to  October  23, 
1945;  40  cents  after  October  24,  1945. 

The  law  was  to  be  administered  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion. It  also  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  tri-partlte  Industry  committees,  represent- 
ing labor,  management  and  the  public,  with 
the  authority  to  speed  up  the  pace  of  mini- 
mum-wage Increases  to  40  cents  an  hour.  All 
of  the  Industry  committees  moved  to  the  40- 
cent  an  hour  rate  by  1943. 

The  act  also  set  up  the  following  maximum 
work-week  schedules,   and  work   above   the 


maximum  would  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  at 
least  one  and  one-half  times  the  employe's 
regular  rate  of  pay.  44  hours  -i  workweek 
from  October  24,  1938  to  October  23,  1939; 
42  hours  a  workweek  from  October  24,  1939 
to  October  23.  1940;  40  hours  after  October 
24,  1940. 

The  1938  act  also  prohibited  the  employ- 
ment of  "oppressive  child  labor"  in  the  pro- 
duction or  distribution  of  goods  and  services. 
"Oppressive  child  labor"  was  defined  as  (1) 
employment  of  minors  under  16  years  of  age 
In  manufacturing  and  mining  (2)  employ- 
ment of  minors  under  18  years  of  age  In 
occupations  found  to  be  hazardous.  Except- 
tlons  could  be  made  for  minors,  between  14 
and  16  years,  in  industries  other  than  manu- 
facturing and  mining.  If  employed  outside  of 
school  hours  under  certain  conditions  to  be 
certified  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division. 

The  estimated  number  of  workers,  covered 
by  FLSA,  WHS  12.6  million  In  April  1939,  or 
about  23  pwcent  of  the  total  civilian  labor 
force.  About  60  percent  of  the  covered  work- 
ers were  in  manufacturing,  and  most  of  the 
others  were  in  transportation,  commerce, 
wholesale  trade  and  mining  industries. 

The  first  improvement  of  the  act  came  in 
1949  when  covered  employes  received  an  in- 
crease in  the  legal  minimum  wage.  The  new 
rate  was  raised  from  40  cents  to  75  cents  an 
hour,  effective  on  January  25,  1950.  It  was 
estimated  that  this  Increase  brought  direct 
pay  raises  to  1.3  million  low-wage  workers  in 
1950.  Unfortunately,  Congress  coupled  the 
Increase  with  a  reduction  in  the  scope  of  the 
law's  coverage. 

The  1949  amendments  also  dropped  the  In- 
dustry committees,  except  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

In  1955,  FLSA  was  Improved  for  the  second 
time.  The  statutory  minimum  wage  was  In- 
creased from  75  cents  an  hour  to  $1.00  an 
hour  effective  March  1.  1956,  bringing  addi- 
tional gains  to  some  of  the  lowest-wage  work- 
ers In  the  country.  There  was  no  change  In 
the  coverage  provisions  of  the  act. 

In  1961,  Congress  approved  Increases  in 
the  legal  minimum  wage  for  Jobs  covered 
under  the  act  and  the  first  extension  of  the 
law's  coverage  to  workers  who  were  not  pre- 
viously protected  by  the  act. 

For  those  previously  covered,  the  minimum 
wage  was  set  at:  $1.15  an  hour  effective  Sep- 
tember 1,  1961;  $1.25  an  hour  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1963. 

The  minimum  wage  for  newly  covered 
workers,  as  a  result  of  a  shift  to  annual  dol- 
lar volume  of  sales  as  the  criterion  of  Inter- 
state commerce,  was  set  at:  $1.00  an  hour  ef- 
ectlve  September  1,  1961;  $1.15  an  hour  ef- 
fective September  1,  1964;  $1.25  an  hour  ef- 
fective September  1,  1965. 

Congress  decided  in  1961  that  a  fair  test 
of  coverage  was  the  scope  of  the  employer's 
engagement  in  interstate  commerce.  In  order 
to  limit  the  law's  coverage  to  larger  estab- 
lishments, the  Congress  adopted  a  sales- 
volume  test:  $1  million  dollars,  except  in 
construction,  where  the  test  was  set  at 
$350,000. 

An  additional  3.6  million  workers  were  cov- 
ered by  FLSA,  primarily  in  large  retail  trade 
and  service  establishments,  local  transit  and 
construction  firms.  As  a  result  of  the  1961 
improvements,  there  were  27.5  million  work- 
ers under  FLSA — 34  percent  of  the  total  ci- 
vilian latxjr  force — but  there  were  still  many 
nonsupervlsory  workers  left  unprotected. 

By  1966,  with  the  expansion  of  employ- 
ment, there  were  32.3  million  workers  hold- 
ing Jobs  covered  by  FLSA.  Under  the  amend- 
ments adopted  in  1966,  coverage  was  extended 
substantially,  to  an  additional  9.1  million 
workers,  bringing  the  total  covered  to  41.4 
million  workers  or  54  percent  of  the  civilian 
labor  force. 

This  extension  of  the  law's  coverage  re- 
sulted in  part  from  congressional  action  to 
Include  public  schools,  nursing  homes  and 
laundries.  The  annual  sales  figure  for  covered 


retail  establishments  was  lowered  to  $250,000. 
Large  farms  were  covered,  for  the  first  time. 
If  they  used  500  man  days  of  labor  In  a  peak 
quarter.  Also,  the  entire  construction  Indus- 
try was  covered. 

The  minimum  wage  for  the  32.3  million 
workers  covered  prior  to  the  1966  amend- 
ments was  set  at:  $140  an  hour  effective 
February  1,  1987;  $1.60  an  hour  effective  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1968. 

For  8  6  million  newly  covered  workers,  ex- 
cluding farm  workers,  the  minimum  wage 
was  set  at:  $1.00  an  liour  effective  February 
1.  1967;  SI. 15  an  hour  effective  February  1. 
1968;  $1  30  an  hour  effective  February  1,  1969; 
$1  45  an  hour  effective  February  1,  1970;  $1.60 
an  hour  effective  February  1,  1971. 

For  the  over  400,000  newly  covered  farm 
workers,  the  minimum  wage  was  established 
at:  $1  00  an  hour  effective  February  1.  1967; 
$1.15  an  hour  effective  February  1.  1968;  $1.30 
an  hour  effective  February  1,  1969. 

In  1950,  when  the  minimum  wage  went  to 
75  cents  an  hour,  total  employment  grew 
1.300,000.  Reporting  on  the  effects  of  increas- 
ing the  minimum  wage  from  40  cents  to  75 
cents  an  hour,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  con- 
cluded: "Though  causing  significant  payroll 
increases,  the  75  cent  rate  had  only  very 
minor  determinable  effects  on  employment 
and  other  non-wage  variables  In  the  five  low- 
wage  manufacturing  industries  surveyed. 
Even  within  a  selected  group  of  establish- 
ments as  those  with  reported  adjustment 
problems,  the  non-wage  consequences  of  the 
75  cent  requirement  were  on  a  whole  not 
very  substantial." 

In  1956,  when  the  minimum  wage  was 
raised  to  $1.00,  total  employment  again  in- 
creased, by  1.600,000  workers.  The  Labor  De- 
partment studied  the  effects  of  this  rise  of 
the  minimum  wage  in  seven  low-wage,  small- 
city  areas.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  concluded. 
"Few  employers  in  subject  industries  indi- 
cated that  they  found  it  necessary  to  dis- 
charge workers  in  adjusting  to  the  higher 
federal  minimum." 

In  1962,  after  the  $1.15  minimum  wage  had 
gone  into  effect  in  late  1961,  total  employ- 
ment increased  1  million,  following  a  slight 
decline  during  the  recession  of  the  previous 
year. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
stated:  "The  1961  minimum  wage  increases 
had  no  discernible  effect  on  the  nation-wide 
level  of  employment  in  the  industries  af- 
fected. On  an  overall  basis  employment  has 
risen  in  these  industries  since  the  1961 
amendments  took  effect." 

In  1966  after  evaluating  the  effects  of  the 
$1.25  minimum  wage,  which  became  effective 
In  September  1965,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
reported:  "On  balance  it  would  appear  that 
the  $1.25  minimum  wage  was  adjusted  to 
without  adverse  employment  effects  in  these 
low-wage,  high  impact  areas.  .  .  ."  This  con- 
clusion was  based  on  a  study  of  15  low-wage 
areas  particularly  affected  by  changes  In  the 
minimum  wage. 

As  for  total  employment  in  the  nation,  it 
expanded  1.8  million'in  1966,  after  the  $1.25 
an  hour  minimum  wage  became  effective. 
And  it  rose  l.S  million  in  1967  and  another 
1.5  million  in  1968,  as  the  1966  amendments 
went  into  effect. 

After  trying  to  find  a  possible  dlsemploy- 
ment  impact  from  the  increase  In  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  81  40.  which  went  into  effect  on 
February  1.  1987,  the  Labor  Department  could 
find  only  63  people  in  the  whole  country 
whose  layoffs  may  have  been  related  In  some 
form  or  other  to  the  higher  minimum  wage. 

However,  the  opponents  of  fair  labor  stand- 
ards legislation  continue  to  make  vague 
charges  of  Its  disemployment  effects.  They 
have  Ignored  the  available  facts — for  the 
economy  as  a  whole,  and  for  those  Industries 
which  have  been  primarily  affected  by  mini- 
mum wage — and  the  facts  repudiate  their 
dire  predlctlonB. 

One  of  the  major  blindspots  of  opponents 
of    fair  labor  standards  legislation  Is  their 
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failure  to  understand  that  the  national  econ- 
omy, industries  and  firms  are  constantly 
changing  in  response  to  numerous  changes 
in  consumer  demand,  technology,  output  per 
inanhour  of  work  and  various  other  factors. 
Professor  Richard  Lester  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity pointed  out  In  his  textbook  Economics 
of  Labor: 

■Some  of  the  evidence  does  seem  to  support 
a  conclusion  that  even  In  relatively  small, 
law-wage  firms,  managements  have  some  lati- 
uide  of  adjustment  and  can,  therefore,  adapt 
to  a  new  minimum  In  a  variety  of  ways,  in- 
cluding better  utilization  of  labor  and  efforts 
to  improve  the  workforce  ' 

He  added:  'Because  legal  minimum  wages 
have  a  restricted  application  and  an  uneven 
application  and  an  uneven  impact  firm  by 
firm  they  serve  to  stimulate  improvements 
in  managements  and  in  worker  perform- 
ance "  He  also  noted  the  beneficial  impact 
on  business,  itself,  from  the  elimination  of 
low  wages:  "Experience  with  minimum-wage 
legislation  has  demonstrated  that  manage- 
ments, even  in  highly  competitive  industries, 
may  be  Inefficient  and  wasteful  In  some  re- 
spects, perhaps  partly  because  low  wages 
permit  them  to  be." 

Thus,  almost  all  firms,  with  a  few  rare 
exceptions,  have  adjusted  to  the  increased 
wage  costs  of  improved  fair  labor  standards 
legislation,  while  the  entire  national  econ- 
omy has  benefited  from  the  Increased  buying 
power  of  low-wage  workers  and  their  families. 
What  are  the  "special  problems"  that  op- 
ponents of  minimum  wage  laws  claim  to 
occur?  Some  opponents  of  fair  wage  legis- 
lation allege  that  minimum  wage  legislation 
puts  young   people   out   of  work. 

To  understand  the  employment  problems 
of  youth  it  is  important  to  rememoer  that 
teenage  unemployment  has  always  been 
higher  than  the  national  average  for  all 
workers.  This  is  because  teenagers  are  new 
Jobseekers,  they  often  seek  only  part-time 
employment  near  home,  they  look  for  tem- 
porary summer  Jobs  and  then  return  to 
school.  Out-of-school  teenagers  tend  to  have 
very  high  quit  rates. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  16-to- 19-year- 
olds  in  the  labor  force  increased  from  under 
10  percent  in  1947  and  1948  to  about  16  per- 
cent and  17  percent  in  the  recession  years 
1958  and  1961,  and  was  equally  high  In  1963 
and  1964  when  the  general  employment  sit- 
uation had  begun  to  improve  With  the  con- 
tinuing improvement  in  employment.  It  de- 
clined to  slightly  less  than  13  percent  In  1966 
and  remained  at  about  that  level  in  1967- 
1968 — after  the  1966  amendments  went  into 
effect. 

The  real  problem  of  teenage  unemployment 
in  the  1960s  is  that  It  has  not  dropped  as 
fast  as  the  decline  of  joblessness  among 
adults  25  years  of  age  and  older.  In  the  early 
years  after  World  War  II  the  teenage  unem- 
ployment rate  was  about  three  times  greater 
than  the  unemployment  rate  among  adults. 
In  1963,  it  moved  to  four  times  higher  and 
by  1966-1968,  it  was  five  times  greater. 

This  worsening  of  teenage  unemployment 
in  relation  to  adults  could  hardly  have  been 
caused  by  FTjSA  when  It  began  to  show  up  in 
1963  or  In  the  years  that  immediatley  fol- 
lowed. For  from  1938.  when  the  law  was 
passed,  until  February  1.  1967.  most  typical 
teenage  occupations  were  not  covered  by 
FLSA — such  .IS  medium-sized  and  small  re- 
tail stores,  restaurants,  service  establish- 
ments and  farms.  Such  business  activities 
that  typically  employ  teenagers  were  not 
covered  substantially  by  FLSA  until  1967. 

The  roots  of  the  teenage  unemployment 
problem  of  the  19605  can  be  found  In  the 
sharp  rise  of  the  birthrate  after  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  The  great  Increase  in  births  In 
the  vears  after  World  War  II  resulted  In  a 
sudden,  sharp  rise  of  teenagers,  looking  for 
employment,  in  the  1960s.  And  although 
teenage  employment  increased  considerably 


m  the  1960s,  it  was  not  enough  to  match  the 
influx  of  youngsters. 

During  the  decade  1948-1958  there  was 
actually  a  slight  decline  in  the  number  of 
teenagers  in  the  labor  force — reflecting  the 
low  birthrate  of  the  depression  years  of  the 
1930s.  But  in  the  10  years.  1958-1968,  the 
number  of  16-to- 19-year  olds  in  the  labor 
force  skyrocketed  53  percent,  from  4.3  mil- 
lion to  6.6  million.  The  average  yearly  in- 
crease of  teenagers  in  the  labor  force  was 
about  230,000  In  1958-1968.  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  slight  decline  in  the  previous  10  years. 
One  would  expect  that  such  massive  change 
in  the  numbers  of  teenagers  In  the  labor  force 
could  create  problems,  particularly  if  the 
demand   tor   teenage   workers  did   not  keep 

pace. 

Many  of  the  part-time  farm  Jobs,  once  held 
by  teenagers,  disappeared,  with  the  growth 
of  large  industrial-type,  mechanized  farms 
and  the  general  decline  of  farm  employment. 
The  rapid  decline  of  small  neighborhood 
stores  eliminated  many  other  jobs  once  held 
by  teenagers.  The  expansion  of  less-skilled 
jobs  in  retail  stores  and  the  various  services 
has  not  been  as  fast  as  the  skyrocketing 
supply  of  teenagers  in  the  labor  force.  Harold 
Goldstein  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  estimated  that  employment  in  the  kinds 
of  jobs,  typically  employing  three  out  of  four 
teenagers,  increased  20  percent  In  the  past 
decade— in  contrast  to  the  over-50  percent 
rise  in  the  supply  of  teenagers  In  the  labor 
force. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  the  increasing 
participation  in  the  labor  force  of  married 
women.  35  years  of  age  and  over,  which  re- 
sults in  sonie  degree  of  Job-competition  with 
teenagers.  Many  married  women,  with  no 
small  children  at  home,  are  now  at  work  on 
part-time  or  full-time  jobs  that  often  employ 
teenagers — for  example,  in  supermarkets,  res- 
taurants, retail  stores  and  movie  theaters. 

Nevertheless,  employment  of  teenagers  in- 
creased sharply  in  1958-1968  in  contrast  to  a 
small  decline  of  teenage  employment  during 
the  previous  decade.  In  response  to  the  mas- 
sive influx  of  teenagers  into  the  labor  force 
in  1958-1968.  teenage  employment  increased 
from  3.6  million  to  5.8  million— an  average  of 
about  220.000  a  year.  This  turn-around  In 
teenage  employment,  from  a  small  decline  in 
1948-1958  to  a  sharp  rise  in  1958-1968.  oc- 
curred despite  the  improvements  in  FLSA. 
which  minimum-wage  opponents  claim  re- 
sult in  denying  jobs  to  teenagers.  But  this 
great  expansion  of  teenage  employment  was 
insufficient  in  the  lace  of  the  even-greater 
growth  in  the  numbers  of  teenagers  in  the 
job  markets. 

Despite  the  clear  record,  some  opponents 
of  fair  labor  standards  laws — including  Pro- 
fessor Milton  Friedman  of  Chicago  Univer- 
sity, the  leading  conservative  economist — 
claim  that  the  federal  floor  for  wages  results 
in  all  kinds  of  supposed  troubles,  particu- 
larly Negro  teenage  unemployment.  This  as- 
sertion is  as  far  from  the  facts  as  other 
attempts  to  blame  fair  labor  standards  legis- 
lation for  the  economy's  ills. 

The  causes  of  higher  unemployment  rates 
among  Negro  teenagers — about  twice  as  high 
as  among  white  teenagers— are  similar  to  the 
problems  confronting  teenagers  in  general, 
except  for  two  major  differences:  1)  racial 
discrimination  in  education  and  hiring  has 
had  adverse  effects  on  Negro  teenagers  In  the 
Job  markets:  2)  the  migration  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  Negroes  from  the  rural  South  to 
the  cities,  as  well  as  the  mechanization  of 
farming  has  resulted  in  a  decline  of  teenage 
farm  employment. 

In  1958-1968.  the  non-white  teenage  labor 
force  rose  even  somewhat  faster  than  the 
total  teenage  labor  force.  The  number  of  non- 
white  16-to- 19  vear  olds  in  the  labor  force 
rose  from  504.000  in  1958  to  780,000  In  1968— 
about  27.600  per  year.  But  the  migration  of 
the  Negro   population  to  the  cities  and  the 


mechanization  of  southern  agriculture 
sharply  reduced  larm  employment  of  Negro 
teenagers. 

Educational  opportunities  for  Negro 
youngsters  have  been  inferior — in  l»oth  the 
rural  South  and  in  \irban  slum  areas,  and 
the  preparation  of  many  Negro  youngsters 
for  emplovment  was  also  inferior.  In  addi- 
tion there  is  discrimination  in  hiring.  For 
example,  in  1966,  non-white  high  school 
graduates  had  a  somewhat  higher  unemploy- 
ment rate  than  white  high  school  dropouts. 
And  Negro  high  school  graduates,  between 
16  and  24  vears  of  age.  had  only  a  slightly 
lower  unemployment  rate  than  Negro  drop- 
outs In  the  same  age-group — indicating  em- 
ployer discrimination  in  hiring,  with  only 
little  regard  for  high  school  graduation. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  non-white  teen- 
age emplovment  Increased  sharply — from 
366.000  in  i958  to  585.000  in  1968.  or  nearly 
22  000  per  year.  However,  this  sharp  increase 
in  employment  was  less  than  the  sharper 
rise  of  the  non-white  teenage  labor  force. 
The  result  was  increased  unemployment 

These  are  the  real  problems  that  have 
caused  high  unemployment  rates  lor  16-lo- 
19  year  olds,  in  general,  and  for  Negro  teen- 
agers, in  particular  The  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  and  its  improvements  are  not 
among  these  causes  and  reducing  wages  for 
teenagers  cannot  be  expected  to  solve  their 
job  problems. 

The  solution  to  teenage  uneniployment, 
generallv.  and  especially  Negro  teenage  job- 
lessness." requires  a  growing  economy  and 
full  emplovment  For  the  major  solution  to 
teenage  unemployment  is  increased  Jobs 
And  when  there  are  insufficient  Job  op- 
portunities in  the  regular  Job  markets, 
there  should  be  a  federal  program  of  pub- 
lic service  employment — for  both  adults  and 
teenagers — to  create  jobs  for  the  long-term 
unemployed  and  seriously  underemployed 
in  providing  badly  needed  public  services  in 
parks,  recreation  centers,  hospitals,  schools 
and  other  public  and  private  non-profit  fa- 
cilities 

The  Neighborhood  Youth   Corps — a   part- 
time    public-service    employment    type    pro- 
gram  for  both   in-school   and   out-of-school 
youth — should  be  expanded  considerably  to 
{jrovide    young    people    with    regular    work- 
experience,   training  and  encouragement   to 
remain   in  high  school   through   graduation 
The   Job    Corps    program    for    unemployed 
out-of-school   youth    should   be   maintained 
to  provide  them  with  laaslc  education  and 
skill-training  for  entry  into  the  Job  market 
Improved    vocational    training    is    needed 
in  the  school  systems,  to  prepare  young  peo- 
ple   for    the    skill-requirement    ot    the    Job 
markets.      Manpower      training      programs 
should  be  geared  to  meeting  actual  require- 
ments in  the  labor  market.  Outreach   pro- 
grams— such     as    those    sp>onsored     by     the 
building    trades    unions    in    many    areas — 
should  be  expanded,  to  motivate  and  assist 
young  people  for  entry  into  apprenticeship 
programs  and  skilled  occupations.  And  fed- 
eral   law   should    be   enforced    to   wipe    out 
racial  discrimination  in  hiring. 

The  solid  base  of  increasing  teenage  em- 
ployment of  the  1960s  and  the  start  of 
federal  aid  for  education,  manpower  training 
and  youth  employment  programs  should  be 
continued  and  Improved 

Such  continued  progress  and  the  expected 
leveling  off  of  the  rise  of  teenagers  in  the 
labor  force  In  the  coming  years  could  begin 
to  solve  the  teenage  unemployment  prob- 
lem. But  what  should  not  be  done  is  to 
establish  a  special,  lower  minimum  wage  for 
teenagers. 

Opponents  of  the  federal  minimum  wage 
often  advocate  that  teenagers  should  be 
covered  by  lower  minimum  wage  rates  than 
adults,  because  they  are  sypposedly  less  pro- 
ductive The  effects  of  such  special  lower 
minimum    wage    for    teenagers    would    have 
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four  clear  social  disadvantages:  displace- 
ment of  working  family  beads,  discrimina- 
tion against  young  workers,  a  loss  of  dignity 
In  the  work  performed  by  teenagers,  and  In- 
creased profits  to  those  employers  who  would 
discriminate  against  teenagers  by  paying 
them  lower  wages  than  adults  for  the  same 
work. 

Many  employers  would  be  more  than  happy 
to  hire  teenagers  at  a  lower  wage  than  adult 
workers,  especially  since  low-wage  employers 
are  those  most  aiffected  by  minimum  wage 
legislation.  On  February  1,  1968  there  were 
about  six  million  workers  who  required  wage 
Increases  to  bring  them  up  to  the  new  fed- 
eral standard  of  $1  60  an  hour.  Many  of  these 
six  million  are  adults  and  some  of  them 
would  have  lost  their  Jobs  if  employers  had 
the  choice  of  raising  their  wages  to  $1.60 
an  hour  or  firing  them  and  hiring  teenagers 
for  a  lower  wage.  Such  potential  displace- 
ment of  heads-of-families  by  lower-wage 
teenagers  would  be  socially  undesirable. 

Also,  most  lower-wage  Jobs  are  unskilled 
or  semiskilled  and  require  little  training. 
Hence,  the  volume  of  work  in  these  occupa- 
tions, regardless  of  the  age  of  the  worker. 
Is  approximately  equal.  To  pay  a  lower  wage 
to  teenagers  for  the  same  Job  as  a  higher- 
wage  adult  would  be  clearly  discriminatory 
against  teenagers. 

It  should' also  be  remembered  that  many 
teenagers  nW&sure  the  dignity  of  a  Job  by 
the  amount  of  money  the  employer  Is  will- 
ing to  pay.  Work  would  hardly  seem  worth- 
while to  a  teenager  doing  the  same  job  as 
an  adult  if  he  were  receiving  a  lower  wage 
than  his  adult  counterpart. 

The  advocates  of  a  two-step  minimum 
wage — lower  for  teenagers — use  the  high  un- 
employment of  teenagers  to  plead  their  case 
They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  what  they 
would  achieve  by  lowering  the  minimum 
wage  for  teenagers,  relative  to  adults,  is  to 
attack  the  effect  of  the  problem  and  not  the 
cause.  Providing  the  basis  in  federal  law  for 
teenagers  to  work  for  less  than  adults  on  the 
same  Job  does  not  create  more  Jobs;  it  only 
decreases  tlie  wage  costs  of  those  employers 
who  would  displace  adults  and  hire  teen- 
agers, thereby  raising  their  profits 

The  need  is  to  provide  more  job  opportu- 
nities for  both  teenagers  and  adults — with 
PLSA  as  a  uniform  wage  floor — rather  than 
to  encourage  low-wage  employers  to  displace 
adults  and  hire  lower-wage  teenagers. 

The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Acts  protection 
against  unduly  low  wages  and  long  working 
hours  should  now  be  extended  to  all  workers. 
Today.  13  million  non-supervisory  workers 
are  still  not  covered  by  the  law's  provisions. 
Still  excluded  from  the  protection  of  the 
Act  are  over  one-third  of  the  retail  trade 
workers  or  4.000.000:  about  one-third  of  the 
service  workers  or  2.300,000;  one-fourth  of 
the  employes  in  finance,  insurance  and  real 
estate  or  750,000;  one-fourth  of  wholesale 
trade  employes  or  800.000:  700,000  hired  farm 
workers  or  two-thirds  of  all  hired  farm  labor: 
and  all  household  domestic  workers,  who 
number  over  two  million;  in  addition,  over 
two  mil'.ion  state  and  local  government  em- 
ployes are  not  protected  by  FLSA. 

Many  of  these  workers  are  paid  much  less 
than  the  federal  minimum  wage  and  their 
working  hours,  in  many  cases,  amount  to  60 
or  70  hours  per  week. 

The  minimum  wage  standard  should  be 
raised  from  $1  60  to  $2  an  hour.  A  $2  mini- 
mum wage  would  allow  a  worker,  employed 
full-time  year-round,  to  earn  an  income  of 
S4.000.  This  would  mean  that  work  could  be 
a  real  incentive  and  would  give  a  full-time 
worker  a  bit  more  than  the  government- 
defined  poverty  level  for  a  family  of  four. 

The  1966  Amendments  to  FLSA  were  a  ma- 
jor instrument  in  helping  several  million 
low-income  families  to  improve  their  living 
standards.  The  benefits  of  FLSA  must  be  ex- 
tended to  those  workers  who  are  still  outside 
of  the  law's  protection. 


While  Improved  minimum  wage  legislation 
is  not  the  sole  answer  for  meeting  all  the 
problems  of  poverty,  it  is  a  major  tool  in  alle- 
viating the  poverty  of  over  half  of  the  22 
million  poor,  by  the  government's  definition 
of  poverty,  who  are  In  the  labor  force — par- 
ticularly the  one-third  of  the  poor  who  are  in 
families  headed  by  a  full-time,  year-round, 
low-wage  worker.  Most  of  the  sweatshops  and 
child  labor  of  the  early  part  of  this  century 
have  t>een  eliminated  by  legislation,  collective 
bargaining  and  general  improvement  of  liv- 
ing standards. 

The  working  poor  are  the  people  v;ho  are 
trying  to  make  it  out  of  poverty,  but  can't. 
They  are  the  men  and  women  who  work  and 
try  to  eke  out  a  living  in  the  cities,  rural 
areas  and  farms.  They  do  not  seek  charity — 
they  want  decent  wages.  They  are  not  im- 
pressed by  promises — they  want  better  wages 
for  the  jobs  they  have.  And  they  do  not  need 
economic  theorists  to  tell  them  about  "pay 
according  to  productive  contribution."  They 
need  more  pay  in  their  paychecks  for  the 
work  they  are  doing.  Paying  a  worker  less 
than  is  neefled  for  an  adequate  standard  of 
living  degrades  his  work.  And  it  tends  to  de- 
grade him  as  a  person. 

The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  has  gone  a 
long  way  in  providing  protection  to  low-wage 
workers.  It  has  lifted  millions  of  workers  and 
their  families  out  of  f>overty.  These  have  been 
the  purposes  of  fair  labor  standards  legisla- 
tion from  the  beginning — since  the  early  ef- 
forts of  Msgr.  John  Ryan.  Florence  Kelley  and 
their  associates,  the  Massachusetts  minimum 
wage  law  of  1913,  the  1938  Act  and  its 
improvements. 


UNPAID  CAMPAIGN  DEBTS  AND  THE 
FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Washington  Post  of  May 
15,  1969,  contains  an  article  entitled 
"Kennedy  Campaign  Debts  Still  Total 
$1  Million,"  written  by  Mr.  William 
Greider. 

Since  that  article  w£is  printed  I  have 
received  considerable  correspondence  as 
to  whether  or  not  impaid  campaign 
debts  could  be  deducted  as  a  business 
loss  for  Federal  income  tax  purposes. 

To  clarify  this  point,  imder  date  of 
July  21  I  directed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Lau- 
rence Woodworth,  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation,  calling  this  to  his  attention 
and  asking  for  an  official  interpretation 
of  section  271  of  the  Revenue  Code  which 
deals  with  this  problem. 

As  pointed  out  in  this  co'respondence, 
in  1952  a  similar  question  had  arisen 
wherein  a  considerable  amoimt  of  fimds 
were  being  diverted  into  national  cam- 
paigns under  the  guise  of  loans  and  then 
being  written  off  as  bad  business  debts. 
Following  this  disclosure,  the  Revenue 
Code  was  amended  to  prohibit  this  prac- 
tice. 

In  order  that  this  point  may  be  clear 
to  all  concerned,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record: 

First.  Three  articles,  the  first  of  which 
was  written  by  Mr.  William  Greider  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
May  15,  1969,  followed  by  two  from  the 
Associated  Press  dated  May  12  and  May 
19,  1969,  all  dealing  with  these  campaign 
debts. 

Second.  Mj-  letter  of  July  21,  1969. 
addressed  to  Dr.  Laurence  Woodworth, 
and  his  I'cply  thereto  under  date  of 
September  2,  1969.  The  correspondence 
with  Dr.  Woodworth  makes  very  clear 


that  the  law  does  not  permit  unpaid 
campaign  debts  to  be  written  off  as  bad 
debts  for  Federal  income  tax  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.>  f  ollo'ws : 

(Prom   the  Washington  Post,  May   15.   1969 1 

Kenkedy    Ca>£paign    Debts    Sth-l   Total    $1 

Million 

( By  William  Greider  i 

When  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  t>egan  his 
ill-fated  campaign  for  the  Presidency  last 
year,  he  told  his  brother-in-law  Stephen 
Smith,  "I  think  I'm  going  to  cost  you  a  lot 
of  money  this  year." 

The  Kennedy  campaign  was  indeed  expen- 
sive and  Smith,  the  business  manager  in  the 
family,  is  still  grappling  with  the  debt  left 
behind   after   the   Senator's   assassination. 

Even  though  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee is  expected  to  help  and  the  family 
held  five  fund-raising  dinners  across  the 
cotmtry,  the  outstanding  obligation  will  be 
about  $1  million,  according  to  a  rough  cal- 
culation by  a  former  Kennedy  campaign  aide. 

This  deficit  is  subject  to  the  usual  negotia- 
tions which  follow  losing  political  efforts, 
when  managert  try  to  pare  down  their  bills 
before  settling.  In  this  ease,  the  family's 
great  wealth  might  make  hotels  or  airlines 
or  print  shops  less  eager  to  t>argaln. 

In  California,  the  state  organization  set 
up  separately  for  the  Kennedy  campaign,  has 
offered  creditors  33  cents  on  the  dollar  as  a 
settlement  of  the  $600,000  in  outstanding 
bills,  according  to  Stanley  Caldln.  a  Beverly 
Hills  attorney. 

Ftind-ralslng  dinners  were  not  as  success- 
ful as  they  had  hoped.  Caldln  said,  but  many 
creditors  are  accepting  the  settlement  with- 
out complaints. 

"We  incurred  these  debts  Independent  of 
the  Kennedy  family,"  he  said.  "They  had 
nothing  to  do  with  these  obligations.  They 
were  incurred  by  local  people.  Obviously,  11 
the  Kennedys  had  had  any  connection  with 
what  we  were  doing  out  here,  the  bills  wovild 
have  been  paid." 

In  other  states,  creditors  will  also  prob- 
ably be  asked  to  pare  bills,  depending  on  the 
claim,  according  to  the  former  Kennedy 
aide. 

An  aide  to  Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy's  rival 
for  the  Democratic  nomination,  refjorted 
that  the  McCarthy  campaign  debt  has  vir- 
tually been  liquidated  now,  through  the 
same  process. 

"The  winners  pay  their  bills,  the  losers 
negotiate,"  he  said.  "That's  the  way  it  is.  " 

The  McCarthy  managers,  he  said,  offered 
50  cents  on  the  dollar  for  many  of  the  larger 
bills.  But  this  often  meant  more  than  that 
because  the  original  deposit  was  included  in 
the  payment. 

"Nobody  trusted  us."  he  said,  "so  we  liad 
to  make  substantial  deposits."  Campaign 
managers  frequently  bargain  with  people  like 
hotel  managers,  pointing  out  that  setting  up 
a  campaign  headquarters  in  the  hotel  brings 
in  extra  business. 

In  the  Kennedy  campaign  through  five 
state  primaries,  the  debt  left  after  liis  death 
has  been  estimated  at  $3.5  million. 

His  brother.  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  and 
the  rest  of  the  family  hosted  five  fund-rais- 
ing dinners  earlier  this  year  which  produced 
close  to  $1.5  million.  According  to  a  Ken- 
nedy Eissociate,  the  proceeds  were  approxi- 
mately: New  York,  $375,000;  Washington, 
$375,000:  Los  Angeles.  $225,000;  San  Fran- 
cisco,  $115,000;    and   Boston,   $375,000. 

Although  final  approval  has  not  been  given 
yet,  the  Democratic  National  Committee  ex- 
pects to  absorb  $1  million  of  the  outstand- 
ing Kennedy  debt  as  well  as  $1  million  in 
debts  left  from  Hubwt  Humphrey's  pre-con- 
vention  campaign.  This  will  leave  the  Na- 
tional Committee  with  approximately  $8  mil- 
lion to  pay  off  before  the  next  national  cam- 
paign in  1972. 
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The  National  Conunlttee's  Interest  in  help- 
ing to  liquidate  the  Kennedy  debt  Is  not 
pvu-ely  sentimental.  The  understanding  is 
that  Edward  Kennedy,  a  top  attraction  on 
the  political  circuit,  will  help  out  the  Na- 
tional Committee  by  appearing  at  Its  fund- 
raisers. The  first  big  one  is  scheduled  for 
next  month  in  New  York  City. 

Kennedy  Campaign  Debts 
Los  Angeles.— Debts  from  the  California 
presidential  campaign  of  the  late  Sen.  Robert 
F  Kennedy,  are  being  settled  at  33  cents 
on  the  dollar,  a  spokesman  said  Wednesday. 
Stanley  R.  Caidin,  an  attorney  and  trustee 
of  Kennedy's  campaign  committee,  said 
about  250  creditors  are  owed  a  total  of  about 
$500  000  He  said  debts  smaller  than  SlOO  are 
being  paid  in  full.  The  debts  belong  to  the 
campaign  committee  and  not  the  Kennedy 
family,  Caidin  said. 

Los  Angeles  Hotel  Sues  for  Kennedy  Bn.L 
Los  Angeles.  May  19.— The  Ambassador 
Hotel,  where  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  was 
assassinated  last  year,  has  sued  his  cam- 
paign committee  for  his  unpaid  $85,000  hotel 
bill — plus  7  per  cent  interest. 

The  suit  was  filed  in  Superior  Court  here 
April  18  as  a  closed  attachment  and  made 
public  today.  A  report  indicated  the  county 
marshal's  office  had  attached  a  Kennedy  cam- 
paign  bank   account   at   the   United   States 

National.  ^  .,        , 

The  suit,  directed  against  the  national 
Kennedy-for-President  committee,  Kennedy 
national  headquarters.  Kennedy  campaign 
committee  and  us  trustees,  said  no  part  of 
the  bill  had  been  paid,  despite  payment  de- 
mands. Attorney  Stanley  R.  Caidin  acknowl- 
edged two  weeks  ago  that  the  campaign  com- 
mittee had  been  unable  so  far  to  raise  suffi- 
cient funds  to  pay  off  all  debts  and  creditors 
had  been  asked  to  accept  settlement  at  33 
cents  on  the  dollar. 

July  21.  1969. 
Dr  Laurence  Woodworth. 
Chief  of  Staff.  Joint  CommUtee  on  Internal 
Revenue     Taxation,     Longuorth     House 
Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Larry:   Enclosed  are  copies  of  three 
newspaper  articles  concerning  the  possibility 
that  certain  campaign  debts  will  be  written 
off  as  uncoUectable. 

On  April  29,  1952,  a  similar  situation  de- 
veloped wherein  this  write-off  of  campaign 
debts  developed  into  a  roundabout  procedure 
whereby  campaign  contributions  were  being 
taken  as  deductible  business  expenses.  A  copy 
of  my  statement  of  thut  date,  with  which 
are  included  the  Treasury  rulings,  is  also 
enclosed. 

On  a  subsequent  date.  I  do  not  have  this 
exact,  an  amendment  was  adopted  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  As  I  recall  it  this 
was  mv  amendment,  but  it  was  attached  as 
a  rider  to  some  bill.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  was  to  prohibit  loans  or  ad- 
vances to  campaigns  which  were  not  subse- 
quently collected  from  being  treated  as  de- 
ductible items  for  tax  purposes. 

There  is  no  rush  to  this  inquiry,  but  I 
would  appreciate  your  checking  this  out  to 
see  whether  or  not  this  is  another  potential 
violation  of  that  Act. 
Yours  sincerely. 

John  J.  Williams. 

Congress  of  the  Untted  States, 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
REVENtTE  Taxation, 
Washington,  D.C.  September  2,  1969. 
Hon.    John    J.   Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  In  your  letter  of 
July  21,  you  sent  me  copies  of  three  news- 
paper articles  concerning  the  possibility  that 


certain  debts  incurred  in  the  course  of  the 
1968  campaign  of  the  late  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  will  not  be  paid.  You  inquire 
whether  the  amendment  you  offered  in  1952 
(now  section  271  of  the  Inernal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954)  would  apply  to  the  Kennedy  cam- 
paign debts. 

Setclon  271  of  the  Code  provides  that  no 
deduction  shall  be  allowed  under  section  166 
(relating  to  bad  debts)  by  reason  of  the 
worthlessness  of  any  debt  owed  by  a  political 
party.  (This  provision  does  not  apply  to  banks 
but  applies  to  any  other  creditor.  The 
definition  of  political  party  is  broadly  de- 
fined in  section  271  and  it  would  cover  the 
Kennedv  campaign  committees. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  regulations  un- 
der section   271   provide: 

•••  •  •  it  Is  immaterial  that  the  debt  may 
have  ,%risen  as  a  result  of  .services  rendered 
or  goods  sold  or  that  the  taxpayer  included 
the  amount  of  the  debt  in  income." 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  Los  Angeles  hotel 
bill  it  is  quite  likelv  that  the  bill  of  $85,000 
was'  included  by  the  hotel  in  gross  income 
m  its  return  for  1968,  since  nearly  all  hotels 
report  their  income  on  the  accrual  basis 
rather  than  the  cash  basis.  Under  the  regu- 
lations, no  deduction  could  be  claimed  for 
the  worthlessness  of  the  debt  if  it  turns  out 
that  it  is  uncoUectable  even  though  the  full 
amount  was  included  in  income  in  the  tax 
return  filed  for  1968. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  let 
me  know. 

Sincerelv  vours, 

Laurence  N    Woodworth. 


PROBLEMS  AND  CHALLENGES  OF 
PARTY  REFORM 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  published  recently  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  analyzes  some  of  the  prob- 
lems and  challenges  of  party  reform. 

I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  to  everyone  who  shares  a 
concern  for  the  future  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions ir.  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Political  Party  Reform  Is  Risky 
(By  D.  J.  R.  Bruckner) 

Chicago. — This  summer  in  Chicago  has 
been  cooler  and  wetter  than  any  in  a  decade. 
Lake  Michigan  has  already  turned  to  the 
deep  blue  color  it  takes  on  in  autumn,  and 
the  lakefront  parks  are  dark  green  and  bright 
with  flowers.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  only 
a  year  ago  the  Democratic  Party  was  gather- 
ing in  Chicago  for  its  convention,  or  to  recall 
the  heat,  the  odor  of  gas,  the  singing  and 
screaming  and  the  sounds  of  running  in  the 
night. 

There  is  a  tendency,  as  time  passes,  to 
think  of  that  pandemonium  as  a  weird  tele- 
vision show  put  on  by  former  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson  and  Chicago  s  Mayor  Richard  J. 
Daley.  The  truth  is  probably  closer  to  Daley's 
discomfitting  pronouncment  that  "the  con- 
vention mirrors  the  state  of  the  society." 
At  least,  it  exposes  the  insides  of  the  party. 

There  is  also  now  a  growing  reluctance 
among  many  Democratic  officeholders  to 
make  the  kind  of  structural  changes  in  the 
party  which  last  years  convention  demanded 
when  it  set  up  the  commission  on  party 
structure  headed  by  Sen  Oeorge  S  McGovern 
(D-S.D.).  Coolness  to  reform  has  grown 
markedly  in  the  last  few  weeks  since  Sen. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  fell  into  a 
political  limbo.  Now,  some  other  national 
figures  who  think  they  have  a  chance  of 
their  party's  presidential  nomination  In  1972, 


are  beginning  to  fear  that  extensive  party 
1  iform  could  create  a  convention  they  could 
not  sway. 

Yet,  systematic  reform  would  seem  to  be 
the  only  way  for  the  party  to  maintain  it- 
self as  a  national  political  force    The  alter- 
native is  not  necessarily  a  repetition  of  the 
violence  of  last  year;    it  might  be  simply   a 
drifting  awav  of  the  people  from  the  party, 
until    the    party    would    seem   as   remote    to 
the   people   as  "last   years   convention   seems 
from  this  August.  Not  long  ago  a  majority 
of  Americans  identified  with  the  Democratic 
Party.   A  steep   slippage   started   during   the 
Johnson    vears    and    it    continues     National 
polls  indicate  clearly  that  a  rapidly  growing 
number   of    Americans   consider    themselves 
independenus.  especially  the  younger  voters. 
The  McGovern  Commission  has  completed 
17   regional   hearings,   interviewing   500   wit- 
nesses from  48  states.  On  Aug.  28,  the  first 
anniversary    of    the    Battle    of    Grant    Park, 
the   commission's   execuuve    committee    will 
meet  to  give  its  staff  directions  on  drawing 
up  a  report  for  the  state  Democratic  parties, 
with    recommendations    lor    reform     Later, 
a  similar  report  will  go  to  the  Democratic 
National   Committee,   before   the   McGovern 
Commission  goes  on  to  its  next  task,  recom- 
mending reform  of  the  national  party's  struc- 
tures and  procedures. 

Reform  of  this  kind  is  always  a  dangerous 
undertaking.  The  McGovern  Commission  has 
already  spawned  reform  commissions  in  the 
party  in  30  states  and  territories  Two  states 
have'  revised  state  laws  governing  elections  of 
delegates  and  party  officials  In  one  state, 
the  party  is  rewriting  its  entire  constitution 
In  Missouri,  where  the  party  has  never  had 
any  written  rules,  a  reform  commiBsion  is  at 
work.  And.  indeed,  this  is  where  reform  must 
happen,  at  the  local  level,  for  the  constitu- 
ency of  the  national  party  is  formed  at  local 
levels  and  it  Is  locally  that  the  party  gains  its 
power. 

Some  party  regulars  see  the  end  of  all  re- 
form movements  as  New  York,  where  the 
Democratic  Party  is  little  more  than  a  mess 
of  factions  wnthout  ideals  or  loyalties  That 
could  happen  to  the  party  nationally,  but  it 
need  not.  and  the  old  system  of  political  dis- 
cipline and  rewards  is  dying  anyway  The 
politics  of  this  country  is  becoming  contin- 
uallv  less  a  pwlitics  of  party  or  person  and 
more  a  politics  of  issues  In  an  age  of  wide- 
spread discontent,  such  politics  is  bound  to 
be  turbulent,  and  it  is  possible  that  many  fu- 
ture political  conventions  will  be  as  angry 
as  the  Democrats'  meeting  last  year. 

McGovern  has  said  he  wants  to  open  up 
the  partv  structure  so  that  his  party  will 
become  a  national  forum  for  the  battles  over 
issues  in  the  future.  This  is  a  risky  business. 
But  one  suspects  that  the  alternative  is  a 
shrinking  of  the  political  parties  and  an  ele- 
vation of  the  ideological  battles  into  the  na- 
tional election  campaigns  to  be  resolved  only 
at  the  polls  And,  after  all,  national  elections 
conducted  on  the  model  of  the  1968  Demo- 
cratic Convention  are  probably  not  desirable. 


MANDATORY  OIL  IMPORT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  I  am 
confident  that  President  Nixon  will  not 
be  misled  by  those  who  advocate  the 
abolishment  of  the  mandatory  oil  import 
program  in  favor  of  the  uncertainties  of 
more  cheaply  produced  foreign  oil. 

We  are  now  importing  about  25  per- 
cent of  our  total  domestic  needs  to  sup- 
plement our  own  production  and  help 
maintain  U.S.  self-sufficiency  for  a  na- 
tional emergency  we  hope  may  never  de- 
velop. But  if  recent  threat*  by  some 
Middle  East  nations  to  use  oil  as  a  lever 
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or  instrument  for  implementing  certain 
policies  of  their  own  materialize,  we  cer- 
tainly would  not  want  to  be  dependent 
upon  those  nations  for  any  substantial 
amount  of  our  petroleum  requirements. 

The  British  aie  well  aware  of  the  risks 
involved  in  dependency  on  such  sources. 
An  article  published  recently  in  the  Fi- 
nancial Times,  of  London,  pointed  out: 

The  fundamental  instability  and  politi- 
cal unreliability  ol  the  countries  on  which 
Britain  and  most  of  the  rest  of  the  indus- 
trialized world,  apart  from  the  U.S  .  depend. 

Let  us  keep  the  United  States  apart 
from  those  other  coimtries  of  the  world 
which  now  depend  on  sources  that  could 
be  withdrawn,  curtailed,  or  exorbitantly 
priced  at  the  whim  of  a  new  regime. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Oil  Priorities  After 
Libya"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 
as  follows: 

Oil  Priorities  After  Libv.a 
The  news  of  the  Libyan  coxip  caused  a  few 
anxious  moments  in  both  official  and  oil  in- 
dustry circles  throughout  Europe.  Since  the 
clOBnre  o€-1)he  Suez  Canal  and  the  outbreak 
of  the  Nigerian  civil  war  Libya  has  assumed  a 
crucial  role  in  Europe's  supply  pattern.  This 
Is  less  true  of  Britain  than  of  some  continen- 
tal coimtries.  But  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1969  Libya  waa  second  only  to  Kuwait  as  a 
source  of  supply,  and  provided  about  18  per 
cent  of  our  imports.  Moreover  Libya's  imp>or- 
tance  is  greater  than  even  this  substantial 
proportion  implies.  Unlike  Kuwait  crude.  Its 
oil  is  largely  sulphur  free,  and  so  produces  a 
relatively  clean  burning  fuel  oil.  With  the  in- 
creasing attention  being  paid  to  clean  air  this 
is  a  significant  factor  since  the  cost  of  de- 
sulphurising crtide  to  meet  modern  standards 
is  considerable. 

WISE     DECISION 

So  far.  at  least,  the  change  of  regime  seems 
to  have  been  carried  through  peacefully  and 
the  British  Government's  speedy  decision  to 
recognize  the  new  government  was  a  wise  one 
in  circumstances  where  the  Arab  radicals 
have  been  trying  to  associate  Britain  with 
the  deposed  King  Idris.  The  oil  has  also  con- 
tinued to  flow.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  state 
of  affairs  continues.  However,  the  coup  has 
once  again  demonstrated  the  fundaniental 
Instability  and  political  unreliability  of  the 
countries  on  which  Britain  and  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  industrialized  world,  apart  from 
the  U.S..  depend  for  their  oil. 

This  fact  would  not  Justify  a  decision  to 
use  less  oil  and  more  indigenous  coal.  Oil  is 
now  so  much  the  cheaper  that  to  displace  it 
in  favoiu  of  coal  would  make  as  much  sense 
as  paying  out  more  in  insurance  premiums 
than  the  paid-up  value  of  the  policy.  But  In 
moderation  Insurance  is  always  a  wise  policy. 
Last  week's  events  confirm  the  wisdom  of  pre- 
venting the  oil  companies  from  reaping  the 
full  benefit  of  their  cost  advantages  to  domi- 
nate completely  the  British  fuel  market.  They 
confirm  the  Tightness  of  the  Government's 
policy  to  maintain  a  viable  coal  Industry 
based  on  the  most  economic  pits.  The  deci- 
sion to  press  ahead  with  the  development  of 
nuclear  pwawer  despite  its  cost,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  nuclear  power  stations  are  more 
expensive  to  run  than  would  be  those  fired 
by  tintaxed  oil,  is  also  right.  So  is  the  rapid 
exploitation  of  the  North  Sea  gas  reserves. 

However,  there  is  no  getting  roimd  the  fact 
tliat  imported  oil  will  be  the  country's  most 
important  single  source  of  fuel  throughout 
the  1970s.  In  1975  it  is  expected  to  accoimt 
for  about  40  per  cent  of  Britain's  total  fuel 
consumption.  The  need  therefore  Is  to  be 
clear  about  the  principles  on  which  an  oil 
policy  should  be  based. 


The  first  is  that  Britain  will  do  better  If  It 
continues  to  rely  on  the  international  ccoi- 
panies  than  if  it  becomes  involved  in  direct 
dealings  through  a  state-owned  concern,  such 
as  the  propjosed  exploration  subsidiary  of  the 
Gas  Council.  Only  the  international  oil  com- 
panies have  the  spread  of  reserves  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world  to  withstand  the  shock 
of  the  closure  of  any  one  supply  p>olnt.  or 
combination  of  supply  points. 

SUPPLY  PRioRrrr 
Secondly,  security  of  supply  should  be 
given  a  higher  priority  than  cheapness.  In 
the  short  run  this  means  that  no  one  country 
should  be  allowed  to  secure  a  dominant  posi- 
tion among  Britain's  suppliers.  In  the  longer 
run  it  may  mean  that  if  relatively  expensive 
oil  is  discovered  either  in  Europe's  offshore 
water,  or  elsewhere — the  Canadian  Arctic,  for 
instance — in  a  politically  secure  country,  it 
should  be  exploited  to  our  advantage  if  at  all 
possible,  even  If  it  Is  more  expensive  than  oil 
from  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa. 


DETECTION  OF  POTENTIAL 
DROPOUTS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  con- 
scientious educators  in  our  country  are 
directing  their  efforts  to  solve  hard-core 
problems  of  the  public  educational  sys- 
tem. Chief  among  them  is  the  dilemma  of 
the  dropout  student.  From  the  point 
where  a  student  leaves  school,  the  dowTi- 
ward  spiral  of  his  personal  goals  and 
achievements  is  too  easily  predictable. 
This  is  not  merely  a  personal  saga  of 
failure:  the  entire  Nation  becomes  poorer 
witii  the  loss  of  the  creative  resources  of 
every  high  school  dropout. 

The  public  school  system  of  my  home 
city  of  St.  Louis  has  initiated  a  program 
to  conser\'e  the  creativity  of  youth  before 
it  is  stifled  into  patterns  of  failure.  En- 
titled "Project  Stay,"  this  federally  fund- 
ed program  is  aimed  at  detecting  poten- 
tial dropouts.  The  energies  of  teachers 
and  local  businesses  are  then  pooled  to 
plan  work-study  programs  and  curric- 
ulums  pertinent  to  the  individual  needs 
of  the  student. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle explaining  Project  Stay,  published 
in  the  September  10,  1969,  issue  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
St.  Louis  Tries  To  Find  Potential  Dropouts 

St.  LoOis. — A  federally  funded  program 
that  will  seek  to  discourage  student  drop- 
outs at  two  St.  Louis  schools  is  being  Intro- 
duced this  fall  by  the  city's  board  of  educa- 
tion. 

Called  Project  Stay,  the  program  has  one  of 
the  largest  single  grants  ever  received  by  the 
St.  LoiUs  Public  School  System 

A  total  of  $770,000  was  approved  by  the 
Office  of  Education  for  the  first  year  and,  de- 
pending Ml  the  project's  success  this  year, 
the  five-year  program  could  receive  .'55  mil- 
lion. 

Explalnttig  the  objectives,  Ruf  us  W.  Young 
Jr..  project  director,  said: 

"What  we  re  trying  to  do  is  create  changed 
attitudes  Jn  students  early  enough  in  life 
to  make  them  see  the  value  of  education  and 
the  need  to  stay  in  school. 

"Our  eventual  goal  is  to  work  on  pupil  at- 
titudes in  the  middle  grades  [fourth  through 
sixth]  of  the  elementary  schools.  At  that 
time,  teachers  can  predict  with  pretty  good 
accuracy  which  students  might  drop  out  of 
school  later  on." 


Mr.  Young  and  his  associates  will  attempt 
to  Identify  the  potential  dropouts  among  3,- 
700  students  in  grades  seven  through  12  at 
Soldan  High  School  and  Enrlght  Middle 
School  The  latter  enrolls  grades  seven  and 
eight. 

Steps  then  will  be  taken  by  project  work- 
ers to  determine  the  needs  of  these  students 
and  develop  preventive  measures  to  keep 
them  from  dropping  out  of  school. 

REASONS    PINPOINTED 

Under  Missouri  law.  pupils  must  attend 
school  until  they  are  16  years  old.  The  ex- 
perience of  schoolteachers  in  this  state  has 
shown  that  the  potential  dropout  frequently 
can  be  identified  in  the  eighth  grade  when 
his  at)sence«  from  school  begin  to  show  a 
marked  increase,  and  he  declines  to  partici- 
pate in  extracurricular  activities. 

The  St.  Louis  Board  of  Education  has 
fotind  through  studies  that  "the  dropout  is 
frequently  the  student  who  goes  unnoticed, 
whose  problems  are  not  fully  understood  by 
school  personnel,  or  who  receives  only  lim- 
ited attention  or  counseling  from  school 
personnel." 

The  major  reasons  for  leaving  school  are 
the  desire  to  earn  money  and  a  lack  of  In- 
terest in  classroom  work,  the  t>oard  has  re- 
ported Pregnancy  and  emotional  instability 
are  among  other  reasoiis  mentioned. 

A  high-school  dropout  is  most  often  a  Ne- 
gro male  who  leaves  school  In  the  10th  grade 
at  the  age  of  about  16,  school  officials  here 
have  determined.  The  dropout  usually  has 
low  scores  on  intelligence  tests,  is  behind  in 
his  grade  level,  and  is  likely  to  be  failing  in 
his  classroom  work 

As  a  general  rule,  he  is  a  member  of  a  low- 
income  famUy,  and  financial  difficulties  play 
a  major  role  in  his  decision  to  quit  school. 

"These  young  people  are  not  only  un- 
skilled when  they  leave  school,  but  most 
of  the  unskilled  labor  jobs  which  were  avail- 
able three  or  more  decades  ago  in  our  econ- 
omy have  disappeared  with  automotive  and 
technological  advances  in  industry  and  the 
steady  decrease  in  unskilled  jobs  in  agri- 
cultural areas,  '  the  board  of  education  noted 
in  a  study. 

JOBLESSNESS     CALLED     LIKELV 

Youttis  Who  leave  high  school  today  before 
gratuatlon  "may  well  remain  jobless"  and 
win  therefore  have  to  be  supported  by  so- 
ciety in  some  way,  the  study  adds, 

A  work-study  program  will  be  given  par- 
ticular emphasis  in  Project  Stay.  It  will  be 
directed  primarily  toward  those  students  who 
leave  school  tjecavise  they  do  not  believe  it  is 
advant.igeous  to  their  present  or  future. 

About  325  pupils  will  participate  in  the 
work-study  program,  which  will  include 
part-time  employment  with  local  businesses, 
service  stations,  hospitals  and  home-re- 
modeling companies. 

More  guidance  services  will  be  provided  for 
students  in  Project  Stay.  The  number  of  so- 
cial workers  will  be  increased,  and  teachers 
will  assume  a  larger  part  in  counseling  pupils. 

"The  key  to  this  whole  program  is  the 
teachers,"  Mr.  Young  commented.  "They 
must  be  willing  to  do  everything  to  meet  the 
goals  we  have  set." 

Applications  for  a  dropout  prevention  pro- 
gram were  submitted  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment by  360  school  systems  in  all  parts  of  the 
nation.  Grants  for  the  first  year  were  ap- 
proved for  only  nine  school  systems,  .^'he 
largest  grant  was  made  to  St.  Louis. 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL^L 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  natu- 
ralist writer  for  the  Washington  Post, 
Irston  R.  Barnes,  in  a  number  of  recent 
columns,  has  expressed  his  concern  about 
the  threat  to  our  environment  from  the 
continued  use  of  persistent,  toxic  pesti- 
cides. In  a  recent  isoue  of  the  Post,  he 
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again  focuses  attention  on  this  crucial 

matter. 

Conservationists  and  ecologists  are  pn- 
marily  responsible  for  alerting  the  pub- 
lic to  the  grave  dangers  of  these  chem- 
icals and  waging  the  battle  against  the 
chemical  industry  and  agricultui-al  com- 
mimity  to  estabUsh  a  ban  on  DDT  and 
related  pesticides.  According  to  Mr. 
Barnes,  wildlife  speciahsts  at  the  Patux- 
ent  Wildlife  Research  Center  at  Laurel, 
Md.,  first  began  experiments  with  DDT 
in  1945,  and  have  since  accumulated  vast 
amounts  of  scientific  evidence  which  are 
110W  the  "basis  of  understanding  of  the 
chemical  pesticide  disasters — of  its  cat- 
astrophic effects  on  wildlife,  of  its  world- 
wide contamination  of  all  environments 
and  all  forms  of  life,  and  of  its  thieat 
to  man." 

I   ask   unanimous   consent   that   Mr. 

Barnes'  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 


That  Infamous  Buc-Killer 
(By  Irston  R.  Barnes) 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  gave 
first-page  attention  to  the  search  for  safer 
Insect  controls,  heading  the  article.  "Re- 
placing DDT."  This  is  a  most  hopeful  augury 
of  wider  recognition  that  the  dangerous  con- 
tamination of  the  environment  by  powerful, 
persistent  pesticide  chemicals  must  be 
stopped. 

"The  famed  bug-killer  DDT  is  losing  its 
deadly  wallop  (with  the  appearance  of 
resistant  Insect  strains)  and  falling  into  dis- 
favor as  a  threat  to  wildlife  and  mankind. 
But  even  if  DDT  fades  from  use,  the  insects 
will  hardly  take  over  the  world,  for  potential 
replacements  are  on  the  way."  Thus  Burt 
Shorr  introduces  a  quick  overview  of  the 
promise  of  biological  methods  of  Insect 
control. 

The  major  credit  for  the  solid  scientific 
basis  of  understanding  of  the  chemical 
pesticide  disaster — of  its  catastrophic  effects 
on  wildlife,  of  Its  worldwide  contamination  of 
all  environments  and  all  forms  of  life,  and 
of  Its  threat  to  man — belongs  to  the  wildlife 
specialists,  most  notably  to  work  carried  on 
at  the  Patuxent  Wildlife  Research  Center  at 
Laurel.  Md. 

The  first  experimental  vises  of  DDT  in  the 
summer  of  1945  alerted  wildlife  specialists 
to  the  large  kills  of  birds,  fish  and  amphib- 
ians, as  well  as  insects,  that  followed  ap- 
plications of  as  little  as  2  pounds  per  acre 
to  woodland  areas.  Further  study  reduced 
the  application  rates  for  forest,  orchard  and 
farm  uses,  but  still  extensive  mortalities 
were  reported. 

The  fire  ant  fiasco,  where  massive  ap- 
plications of  heplachlor  as  advocated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  chemical 
industry  were  used  despite  widespread  public 
protests,  demonstrated  that  only  Irrefutable 
scientific  evidence  could  prevail  against 
bureaucratic  and  Industrial  chemists  with 
no  interest  in  biological  realities. 

In  addition  to  field  observations  of  the 
Immediate  consequences  of  chemical  pesti- 
cides, the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  began 
careful  laboratory  investigations  to  deter- 
mine what  levels  of  DDT  and  other  pesti- 
cides caused  death  to  various  forms  of  wild- 
life. 

Then,  as  universal  environmental  con- 
tamination became  a  fact,  a  new  and  more 
difficult  problem  was  posed — that  of  the 
cumulative  effects  of  sub-lethal  ingestion 
of  pesticides.  Some  of  the  most  Important 
of  the  Patuxent  studies  on  low  level,  long- 
term  exposure  established  the  loss  of  repro- 
ductive capability  among  birds  as  a  clear 
consequence  of  exposure.  These  results  con- 


firmed the  hypothesis  of  ornithologists  that 
the  wiping  out  of  extensive  populations  of 
bald  eagles,  ospreys  and  falcons,  as  well  as 
sharp  declines  among  other  predators,  were 
attributable  to  pesticides  In  ulldllfe  food 
chains. 

The  refined  research  techniques  developed 
at    Patuxent.   far   beyond   anything   under- 
taken   in    Industrial    research    laboratories, 
are  now  capable  of   detecting  not  only  the 
presence  of  the  pesticide  chemical   applied. 
e  g.,  DDT,  but  also  the  metabolites  of  such 
chemicals,  eg.  DDD  and  DDE.  These  tech- 
niques become  critical  in  distinguishing  the 
cumulative  effects  of  different  contaminants. 
A  phenomenon  that  was  slow  to  be  recog- 
nized, but  that  is  now  known  to  be  one  of 
the  most  serious  aspects  of  the  use  of  chemi- 
cal pesticides.  Is  the  biological  concentration 
of    poisons  In   successive   stages   of   various 
food   chains.  The  most   publicized   example 
relates  to  the  way  in  which  the  spraying  for 
Dutch   elm   beetles  leads  to  concentrations 
of  residues  and  metabolites  In  earthworms, 
so     that     robins,     eating     the     earthworms, 
quicklv  accumulate  lethal  doses. 

The 'same  biological  concentration  mecha- 
nism wipes  out  predatory  game  fish  while 
leaving  food  fish  surviving  in  the  same  pond. 
Similarly  sub-lethal  accumulations  in  fish 
and  prav  species  end  the  reproductive  lives 
of  eagles,  ospreys,  peregrines,  and  other 
raptorial  birds. 

The  investment  in  developing  the  chem- 
istry laboratory  at  Patuxent.  with  its  union 
of  the  expertise  of  chemists  and  biologists 
and  with  its  super-refined  and  tested  tech- 
nologies, is  now  about  to  pay  out  in  even 
larger  benefits  to  the  public.  Environmental 
contamination  arises  from  many  sources 
other  than  chemical  pesticides— notably 
from  industrial  wastes,  from  PCB's  (poly- 
chlorinated  bvphenyl  solutions)  and  other 
synthetics,  and  from  automobile  exhausts 
and  other  combustion. 

With  v.ildlife  as  sensitive  indicators  of  the 
quality  of  the  environment,  the  Patuxent 
Wildlife  Research  Center  can  now  broaden 
its  scope  to  examine  all  sorts  of  environ- 
mental pollution.  And  mankind  will  be  the 
ultimate  beneficiary. 


PUBLIC  AID  TO  PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  enduring  problems  which  faces  our 
Nation  is  working  out  the  proper  rela- 
tionship of  church  and  state.  The  Con- 
stitution lays  down  the  fundamental 
principles  that  "Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  an  estabUshment  of  reU- 
pion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof."  In  other  words,  the  complemen- 
tar>'  ideas  of  "separation  of  church  and 
state"  and  "free  exercise  of  religion"  are 
the  basic  touchstones  of  church-state  re- 
lations. 

The  importance  of  maintaining  strict 
adherence  to  these  constitutional  princi- 
ples should  never  be  forgotten.  Religion 
touches  the  roots  of  men's  beings,  and 
so  religious  disputes  are  always  hotly 
conducted.  The  Founding  Fathers  recog- 
nized this,  and  sought  through  the  words 
of  the  Constitution  to  free  our  country 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  destructive 
nature  of  religious  discord.  Their  efforts 
have  been  largely  successful.  Our  coun- 
try has  so  far  been  spared  the  religious 
dissension  that  has  torn  so  many  other 
nations  throughout  history.  However,  we 
must  always  remember  that  politics  and 
religion  is  a  dangerous  mixture.  The 
tragic  situation  that  has  occurred  in 
Northern  Ireland  is  a  reminder,  if  we 
need  one,  that  we  should  never  be  com- 


placent about  the  necessity  for  abiding 
by  these  constitutional  rules. 

"  The  principles  of  the  first  amendment 
are  now  being  tested  by  growing  Federal 
and  State  aid  to  sectarian  education  and 
by  the  public  school  prayer  issue.  Public 
aid  to  private,  sectarian  schools  has  been 
increasing  yearly  in  quantity  and  in  di- 
versity. And  despite  the  Supi'eme  Court's 
unequivocal  decisions  to  the  contrary, 
school  districts  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  have  disregarded  the  Court's  rul- 
ing that  the  Constitution  forbids  prayer 
in  public  schools. 

These  two  issues  demonstrate  that  the 
application  of  the  first  amendment  is 
always  fraught  with  difficulty.  First,  the 
principles  of  "separation"  and  "free  exer- 
cise" may  sometimes  be  in  conflict.  What 
is  "separation  '  to  one  person  may  appear 
to  be  infringement  of  "free  exercise"  to 
another.  Second,  "what  is  meant  by  sep- 
aration and  what  Is  meant  by  free  exer- 
cise are  not  always  evident,  and  rarely 
free  from  di-spute. 

Thus,  to  many  Americans,  the  need 
to  provide  an  excellent  education  to  all 
children  means  that  public  aid  to  .sec- 
tarian schools  should  not  be  prevented 
because  of  fears  of  violating  the  Consti- 
tution. Indeed,  many  citizens  argue  that 
such  aid  is  mandatory  if  we  are  not  to 
penalize  parents  economically  for  their 
reUgious  convictions.  Similarly,  critics  of 
the  Supi-eme  Court's  school  prayer  deci- 
sion see  no  harm  and  much  pood  in  sim- 
ple, nondenominational  prayer  at  the 
start  of  a  school  day. 

These  are  difficult  constitutional  prob- 
lems. They  perplex  and  disturb  Amer- 
icans who  are  looking  for  guidance  in 
resolving  them. 

On  questions  of  the  first  amendment, 
as  on  so  many  areas  of  corustitutional 
law,  there  is  no  more  learned  and  lucid 
voice  than  that  of  Prof.  Paul  Freund  of 
Harvard  Law  School.  In  a  recent  article 
in  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  Professor 
Freund  discusses  the  recent  case  of 
Board  of  Education  v.  Allen.  392  U.S.  236 
1 1968  >.  which  deals  with  the  question  of 
whether  public  funds  may  be  used  to  buy 
textbooks  for  loan  to  parochial  school 
students. 

The  Allen  decision  is  a  milestone  on 
the  question  of  pubhc   aid   to  rehgion. 
but  it  is  by  no  means  a  landmark.  The 
case  presented  many  questions,  but  the 
decision  raises  many  more  than  it  set- 
tled. It  leaves  the  proper  dimensions  of 
public  aid  to  lehgious  schools  as  much 
in  doubt  as  before.  As  Professor  Freund 
points  out.  public  assistance  in  the  fonn 
of  providing  free  transportation,  or  even 
the  giving  of  other  benefits  such  as  free 
lunches  and  medical  examinations,  may 
well  be  constitutionally  permissible  when 
it  is   offered   to  children   attending   re- 
Ugious schools.  But  the  "child  benefit" 
theory  is  no  great  help  in  resolving  the 
difficult     constitutional     question     pre- 
sented   when    public    aid    to    religious 
schools  involves  the  content  of  educa- 
tion in  the  form  of  providiiig  textbooks. 
The    theory    is   more    a    rationahzation 
than  a  justification  for  aid  to  rehgious 
histitutions.  Whatever  benefits  a  school 
may  always  be  categorized  as  benefiting 
the  child,  just  as  it  is  always  possible  to 
say  that  whatever  benefits  the  child,  ben- 
efits the  school. 
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Rather  than  basing  constitutionality 
on  a  matter  of  semantics,  we  must  look 
to  the  consequences  of  such  aid  to  de- 
termine whether  it  infringes  upon  the 
Constitution.  If  the  textbooks  are  chosen 
by  the  religious  ^.chool,  and  then  pro- 
vided by  public  aid,  they  may  well  con- 
tain religious  matter.  If  they  are  chosen 
by  public  officials,  then  the  school  may 
have  to  accept  books  which  lack  the  re- 
ligious content  the  schools  desire.  In  the 
one  case,  public  funds  will  be  used  to  aid 
religious  education — a  violation  of  the 
establishment  prohibition.  In  the  second 
case,  we  have  infringed  upon  the  re- 
ligion's right  to  free  exercise  through  the 
seductiveness  of  governmental  a.^^sist- 
ance. 

Professor  Freund's  discussion  of  the 
Allen  case  and  the  question  of  public  aid 
to  religious  schools  is  an  important  con- 
tribution to  public  understanding  of  this 
crucial  question.  His  analysis  of  the  con- 
stitutional principles  and  their  meaning 
is  also  helpful  in  understanding  the  other 
church-State  issues  that  are  yet  to  be 
resolved.  For  these  reasons,  I  believe 
that  -his  aiticle  should  be  given  wider 
circulation -and  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Members  of  Congress  and  the  general 
public.  Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  •Public  Aid  to  Pa- 
rochial Schools."  published  in  Harvaid 
Law  Review  1680,  1969.  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  For  the  further  information  of 
the  Senate.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "School  to  Evade  Ban  on 
Prayer  by  Using  Congressional  Record," 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sep- 
tember 16.  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  ni  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PfBLic  Aid  to  P.arochial  Schools 
I  By  Paul  A.  Freund" ) 
(Note. — Taking  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
ciecision  in  Board  of  Education  v  Allen  as  his 
starting  point,  Professor  FYeund  examines 
the  constitvition.ility  of  state  support  for 
church-related  schools  in  light  of  three  pol- 
icies behind  the  first  amendment's  religious 
guarantees:  voluntarism,  mutual  abstention, 
and  governmental  neutrality.  He  concludes 
that  Che  interests  of  both  Church  and  State 
would  best  be  served  were  the  Coiirt  to  con- 
strict the  future  operation  of  Allen.) 

Since  June  10.  1968.  a  discussion  of  state 
aid  to  parochial  schools  can  profitably  start 
with  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  that  date 
in  Board  of  Educanon  v.  AUen:  The  case  was 
brought  by  members  of  a  local  school  board 
to  enjoin  the  Commissioner  from  enforc- 
ing a  law  of  New  York,  enacted  in  1965 
and  amended  in  1966.  that  requires  them  to 
lend  textbooks,  under  stated  conditions,  to 
students  enrolled  in  grades  seven  to  twelve 
of  parochial  and  private,  as  well  as  public 
schools.-  The  statutory  conditions  are  that 
the  book  be  required  for  use  as  a  text  for  a 
semester  or  more  in  the  particular  school  and 
that  it  be  approved  by  a  board  of  education 
or  similar  body,  whether  or  not  designated 
for  use  in  any  public  school.  By  Judicial  in- 
terpretation in  New  •york,  this  duty  embraces 
the  loan  of  'secular,"  not  ■religious  "  text- 
books. On  cross-motions  for  summary  judg- 
ment on  the  pleadings  the  trial  court  held 
the  statute  unconstitutional  under  the  first 
and  fourteenth  amendments;  the  appellate 
division  reversed  on  the  ground  that  the  com- 
plainants had  no  suinding  t<3  raise  the  ques- 
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The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  difrering 
from  both  courts  below,  held,  In  a  four-to- 
three  decision.  Judges  Van  Voorhls,  Puld  and 
Breltel  dissenting,  that  the  law  does  not  con- 
travene either  the  state  or  federal  constitu- 
tion, "merely  making  available  secular  text- 
books at  the  request  of  the  individual  stu- 
dent  and    asking    no   question    about    what 
school  he  attends." '  It  is  hard  to  accept  this 
bland  description  literally  since   under  the 
law  a  loan  Is  limited  to  books  prescribed  as 
texts    in    tbe   school    attended    by    the    bor- 
rowing  student.    Moreover,  .pursuant    to    its 
statutory  authority,  the  state  Department  of 
Education  has  provided  forms  for  textbook 
requisition,    to   be   filled   out   on   behalf   of 
students  and  sent  to  the  local  school  board 
by  an  ofnci«I  of  a  parochial  or  private  school. 
On  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  de- 
cision  was   affirmed.   Justice   White   writing 
for  the  majority,  with  a  concurring  opinion 
by  Justice  Harlan   and  dissenting  opinions 
by  Justices  Black,  Douglas,  and  Portas.=  The 
majority  opinion  is  in  terms  a  guarded  one. 
There  Is  re^jeated  reference  to  the  lack  of  a 
factual    record.    As    there   was   no    evidence 
concerning    the    nature    of    the    books    re- 
quested   or   concerning    the    character    and 
practices  ot  the  parochial  schools  involved, 
these  matters  were  taken  most  favorably  to 
the  defense.  The  opinion  is  a  narrow  one.  too. 
in  its  stress  on  the  formal  aspects  of  the  ar- 
rangements,  namely,   that   the   books   were 
loaned,   with   title   remaining  in   the   state, 
and  that  the  requests  were  made  by  and  on 
behalf  of  the  students,  not  the  school.  "So 
construing  the  statute."  said  Justice  White, 
'we    find    it    in   conformity   with    the    Con- 
stitution,  for   the   books   are   furnished   for 
the  use  of  Individual  students  and  at  their 
requests."  '■ 

How  cruaial  were  these  limiting  factors? 
Tlie  case  is  obviously  the  beginning,  not  the 
end.  of  coijstitutional  litigation — now  fos- 
tered In  tUe  case  of  federal  programs  by 
the  decision  in  Flast  v.  Cohen.'  recognisang 
federal  taxpayers'  suits — to  determine  the 
bounds  of  public  aid  to  parochial  schools. 
Suppose.  fOr  example,  that  the  Court  is 
ready  to  pursue  its  negative  pregnant  and 
to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  textbooks  and 
the  character  of  teaclilng  in  parochial 
schools.  ThRt  prospect  might  understand- 
ably offend  parochial  school  authorities,  and 
pressures  would  mount  for  unconditional 
grants  of  funds,  free  from  the  textbook 
strings,  for  certain  curricular  fields.  This  is 
precisely  what  has  occurred  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  a  statute  was  recently  enacted  appro- 
priating a  fixed  annual  amount,  to  be  derived 
so  far  as  possible  from  the  public  proceeds 
of  horseracitig.  for  the  support  of  the  teach- 
ing in  parcchial  schools  of  mathematics, 
modern  foreign  languages  (Latin  is  evidently 
too  obsolete  or  too  explosive),  and  physical 
training.^  The  funds  could  presumably  be 
used  for  books,  equipment,  buildings,  or 
teachers'  salaries,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
schools.  Gone  is  the  elaborate  minuet  of  the 
individual  student's  request  for  specific 
books  and  its  approval  by  the  public  school 
board:  all  \t  now  modern  ballet,  bold  and 
muscular.     , 

Will  the  Oourt  re-score  its  composition  to 
accommodate  the  new  movement?  Indeed, 
the  movement  may  develop  even  more  \'igor- 
ously.  Arguing  that  the  aid  in  the  New  York 
case  was  sustained  because  it  was  available 
neutrally  to  pupils  in  all  accredited  schools, 
the  proponents  are  likely  to  Insist  that  such 
aid  is  not  merely  permissible,  but  is  manda- 
tory, since  the  first  amendment  enforces  just 
this  standard  of  neutrality  among  religions 
and  between  a  religious  and  a  secular  pro- 
motion of  a  common  public  purpose.  Later 
I  will  turn  to  this  question  of  mandatory  aid 
as  an  issue  of  principle.  Meanwhile  it  can  be 
said  that  whatever  the  force  of  this  logic,  to 
make  public  aid  mandatory  would  seem  as  a 
matter  of  prediction  to  call  for  more  than  a 
re-scoring    of    the    Court's    composition;    it 


would,  more  probably,  require  a  re-compoei- 
tion  of  the  Court  itself. 

The  decision  in  the  New  York  case  pur- 
ported to  rest  on  the  principle  of  Everson  v. 
Board  of  Education,^'  a  1947  decision  uphold- 
ing state  reimbursement  of  bus  fares  for 
school  children  regardless  of  the  school  they 
attend.  Everson  was  a  flve-to-foiu-  decision, 
Which  Justice  Black,  writing  the  majority 
opinion,  was  at  pains  to  say  went  to  "the 
verge."  "'  It  in  turn  rested  on  the  analogy  of 
police  and  fire  protection  for  church  build- 
ings: a  general  safety  measure  could  be  ap- 
plied for  the  benefit  of  the  community — in- 
deed might  have  to  be  so  applied— Irrespec- 
tive of  the  religious  or  non-rellglous  char- 
acter of  the  beneficiaries.  Thus  It  could  be 
said  that  an  ordinance  permitting  school- 
children to  ride  for  half  fare  might  (or  must) 
encomp.^ss  all.  whatever  school  they  attend 
The  same  principle  would,  in  my  view,  sup- 
port free  medical  examinations  or  hot 
lunches  for  all  schoolchildren,  wherever  they 
might  be  found.  It  is  true  that  buses  and 
nurses  and  lunches  may  well  benefit  the  pa- 
rochial school  by  making  it  more  attractive 
to  parents  or  less  expensive  for  the  church: 
the  sharp  dichotomy  between  pupil  benefit 
and  benefit  to  the  school  seems  to  me  a  chi- 
merical constitutional  criterion.  It  is  akin  to 
the  ineffectual  effort  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century  to  classify  such  local  measures  as 
pilotage  laws  as  either  regulations  of  safety 
or  regulations  of  commerce,  and  to  make 
their  validity  turn  on  the  classification.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  wisdom  when  the  Court 
candidly  recognized  that  such  measures  were 
regulations  of  both  safety  and  commerce,  and 
that  before  a  sensible  Judgment  could  be 
made,  a  closer  look  had  to  be  taken  at  their 
consequences  for  both,  as  well  as  their 
exigency,  in  light  of  the  policies  underlying 
the  commerce  clause. 

Now  buses  and  nurses  and  lunches  are 
not  ideological:  they  are  atmospherically 
indifferent  on  the  score  of  religion.  Can 
the  same  be  said  of  textbooks  chosen  by  a 
parochial  school  for  compulsorv  use,  in- 
terpreted witb  the  authority  of  teachers 
selected  by  that  school,  and  employed  in 
an  atmosphere  deliberately  designed  through 
sacred  symbol  to  maintain  a  religiously 
reverent  attitude?  Perhaps  if  the  atmos- 
phere had  heean  so  delineated  In  the  record, 
the  result  would  have  been  different.  If  so, 
as  I  have  suggested,  either  the  actual  sig- 
nificance of  the  decision  for  parochial 
schools  Is  very  limited  or  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  such  schools  will  confront  what  they 
would  regard  as  a  highly  unwelcome  and 
impertinent  secular  Intrusion  into  their 
internal  affairs. 

In  the  realm  of  books,  the  apt  analogy 
to  bus  fares  would  be  the  pubhc  library, 
accessible  to  every  schoolchlld,  aiding  the 
pupils  and  no  doubt  the  schools  them- 
selves, but  managed  by  public  authorities 
not  delegating  responsibility  for  selection 
of  books  or  personnel  or  symbolic  decor 
to  any  religious  group,  and  certainly  not 
engaged  in  the  business  of  supplying  in- 
structional materials,  the  staple  require- 
ments of  denominational  schools.  It  is 
hardly  surprising  that  Justice  Black,  the 
author  of  the  bus  decision,  was  a  fierce 
dissenter  in  the  textbook  case.  Of  course  a 
bridge  that  carries  you  to  the  verge  is  apt 
to  be  burned  behind  when  you  discover 
that  the  -erge  is  farther  ahead  after  all. 
The  judicial  process  resembles  the  episode 
that  began  when  the  King  of  England 
visited  the  White  House  during  World  War 
II.  Both  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  senior 
member  of  the  foreign  diplomatic  corps, 
then  the  British  Ambassador,  were  invited 
to  a  state  -llnner  for  His  Majesty.  There 
had  long  been  an  unresolved  issue  of  prece- 
dence as  between  those  two  offices,  and 
the  matter  was  put  before  President  Roose- 
velt. Displaying  more  of  his  Columbia  Law 
School    training    than    was    his    wont,    the 
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President  reasoned  that  the  Ambassador's 
claim  rested  on  his  representing  his  sov- 
ereign and  since  the  sovereign  himself  was 
to  be  present,  the  Ambassador  should  be 
subordinated  to  the  Chief  Justice.  There- 
after when  the  same  Issue  of  precedence 
aealn  arose  (no  sovereign  being  present) 
the  protocol  officer  was  able  to  announce 
happily  that  President  Roosevelt  had  de- 
termined that  the  Chief  Justice  outranks 
the  head  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  so 
the  rule  of  law  was  settled— by  precedent. 
It  Is  not  enough,  to  be  sure,  to  maintain 
that  precedent  was  reinterpreted  in  the 
New  York  case.  After  all.  the  newer  ma- 
jority may  have  reao  the  Constitution 
more  recently,  or  they  may  have  read  fur- 
ther in  Robert  Frost  than  "Good  fences 
make  good  neighbors'— may  In  fact  have 
reached  the  lines: 

Why  do  they  make  good  neighbors?  Isn't  It 
Where  there  are  cows?  But  here  there  are 

no  cows. 
Before  I  built  a  wall  Id  ask  to  know 
What  I  wafi  walling  in  or  walling  out. 
And  to  whom  I  was  like  to  give  offense. 
Something  there  is  that  doesn't  love  a  wall. 
That  wants  it  down. 

To  translate  Frost  Into  legal  prose,  why 
does  observance  of  the  ancient  religious 
guarantees  of  the  first  amendment  continue 
to  be  important?  Beyond  ancestral  voices, 
are  there  now  any  grounds  of  policy  or  polity 
that  are  threatened?  Three,  such  grounds 
need  to  be  considered:  voluntarism  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  mutual  abstention  of  'he 
poUtlcal  and  the  rehglous  caretakers,  and 
governmental  neutrality  toward  religious  and 
betweei.  religion  and  non-religion.  In  a  "arge 
sense,  "ooth  of  the  guarantees  of  the  first 
amendment — the  free-exercise  and  the  non- 
establishment  clauses— are  directed  har- 
moniously toward  these  purposes,  though  in 
the  context  of  specific  governmental  meas- 
ures the  two  guarantees  may  point  In  dif- 
ferent directions  and  the  purposes  them- 
selves may  be  discordant. 

The  policy  of  voluntarism  generates  least 
tension  between  the  free-exercise  and  non- 
establishment  clauses.  ReUgion  must  not  be 
coerced  or  dominated  by  the  state,  and  in- 
dividuals must  not  be  coerced  into  or  away 
from  the  exercise  or  support  of  religion.  The 
school-prayer  decisions  >'  reflected  the  prin- 
ciple  of   voluntarism   on   both   counts;    tax- 
paying  families  could  not  tie  required  to  sup- 
port   a    concededl.     religious    activity;     nor 
could  pupils,  by  the  psychological  coercion  of 
the  schoolroom,  be  compelled  to  participate 
In  devotional  exercises.  When  the  sUite  pro- 
vides textbooks,  taxpayers  are  forced  to  fi- 
nance  books  selected   by   sectarian   authori- 
ties    for     Instruction     in     denominational 
schools  maintained  at  considerable  expense 
to    preserve    and    strengthen    the    faith.    Of 
course  those  schools  serve  a  public  purpose; 
that  is  why  the  loan  of  textbooks  was  held 
valid  in  the  early  Cochran  case,'-  before  the 
religious    guarantees    were    thought    to    be 
embodied  In  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

It  will  be  argued  that  if  the  general  tax- 
payer is  coerced  for  an  improper  purpose 
where  public  funds  buy  parochial  school 
books,  the  parochial  school  families  are  simi- 
larly coerced  into  paying  taxes  to  support 
public  rchools.  which,  to  be  sure,  their  chil- 
dren are  legally  free  to  attend  but  which  they 
regard  either  as  an  enemy  of  all  religion,  or. 
if  "secularism"  itself  be  deemed  a  form  of 
religion,  then  as  a  friend  of  a  repellent  kind 
of  religion.  Note  that  this  argument  does  not 
deny  that  the  principle  of  voluntarism  is 
violated  by  aid  to  parochial  schools;  the  argu- 
ment pleads  rather  by  confession  and  avoid- 
ance, relying  on  an  argument  of  reciprocity 
or  fairness  or  neutrality.  Note  too  that  if  it 
is  indeed  the  case  that  public  schools  are  an 
enemy  of  religion,  or  a  fountalnhead  of  an 
obnoxious  kind  of  religion,  then  the  argu- 
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ment.  It  seems,  should  call  for  the  abolition 
of  the  public  schools  as  being  themselves  in 
violation  of  the  first  amendment.  1  will  re- 
turn presently  to  these  arguments  of  avoid- 
ance on  the  score  of  government  reciprocity. 
If   textbooks   were   selected   by   the   public 
school  authorities  to  be  used  In  public  and 
parochial  schools  alike,  the  problem  of  vol- 
untariness for  the  taxpayer  might  be  miti- 
gated somewhat,  but  by  no  means  removed. 
It  was  this  aspect  of  the  New  York  case — the 
selection  of  books  by  the  parochial  schools — 
that    particularly    troubled    Justice    Fortas, 
who.  like   Justices  Black  and   Douglas,  dis- 
sented. But  consider  the  position  if  the  selec- 
tions were  in  fact  to  be  made  by  the  public 
authorities.  The  parochial  schools  might  well 
consider  their  own  autonomy— their  volun- 
tarism— compromised.  In  certain  school  dis- 
tricts the  reverse  might  obtain :  for  the  sake 
of  uniformitv  the  school  authorities  would  be 
pressured  into  selecting  books  for  the  public 
schools  that  were  particularly  desired  by  the 
parochial  schools.  In  that  event  there  would 
be  a  double  loss  of  voluntariness  by  the  gen- 
eral taxpayer. 

This  risk  of  intrusion  from  one  side  or  the 
other  points  up  a  second  policy  embodied  In 
the  religious  guarantees — mutual  absten- 
tion— keeping  poUtlcs  out  of  religion  and 
reUglon  out  of  politics.  The  choice  of  text- 
books In  any  school  Is  apt  to  be  a  thorny 
subject;  witness  the  current  agitation  over 
the  recognition  of  the  Negro,  his  contribu- 
tions and  his  Interests,  in  the  books  assigned 
In  public  schools.  For  the  Identity  and  in- 
tegrity of  religion,  separateness  stands  as  an 
ultimate  safeguard.  And  on  the  secular  side, 
to  link  responsibility  for  parochial  and  public 
school  texts  is  greatly  to  intensify  sectarian 
influences  in  local  politics  at  one  of  its  most 
sensitive  points. 

The    third    policy — in    addition   to   volun- 
tarism  and    mutual   abstention — is   govern- 
mental neutrality,  among  religions  and  be- 
tween  reUgion   and   non-religion.   It   is   this 
pollcv  that  Is  chiefly  relied  on  by  proponents 
of  public  aid.  The  concept  of  neutrality  is 
an   extremely   elusive   one.   generally  raising 
as  many  questions  as  It  answers,  because  it 
depends  on  sub-concepts  like  comparability 
and  on  definitions  (whose?)  of  rehglous  and 
non-rellglous  activities,  on  a  determination 
whether   it  overrides   the  policies  of   volun- 
tarism   and    mutual    abstention,    and    on    a 
decision   whether  in   any  event   It  requires 
or  only  permits  public  aid.  Let  me  Illustrate 
one  difficulty  of  definition.  One  might  sup- 
pose that  "neutrality"  requires  the   law  to 
deal  even-handedly  with  Jehovah's  Witnesses 
and    Unitarians,    "^et   in   the   school   prayer 
cases   Unitarians    (speaking   generally)    suc- 
ceeded m  eliminating,  all  ceremonial  prayers 
from  the  public  schools,  while  in  the  flag- 
salute    case   Jehovah's   Witnesses    succeeded 
only   in   getting   themselves  excused  from  a 
ceremony  that  to  them  was  at  least  as  unac- 
ceptable" and    reUgious    in    nature    as    the 
prayers  were  to  the  Unitarians.     In  fact,  the 
Witnesses  regard  the  flag-salute  as  the  prof- 
anation of  a  religious  gesture,  a  bowing  be- 
fore idols,  a  Black  Mass  in  the  schoolroom. 
And  yet  their  claim  was  recognized  only  to 
the  extent  of  excusal  exposing  them  to  the 
repugnant  ceremony.  Why?  Because  the  pre- 
vailing,  dominant  view  of  religion  classifies 
the  flag  salute  as  secular.  In   contravention 
of  the  heterodox  definition  devoutly  held  by 
the  Witnesses.  Neutrality,  that  is,  does  not 
assure  equal  weight  to  differing  denomina- 
tional  views   as   to   what  constitutes   a  re- 
ligious practice." 

Nor  is  there  any  general  principle  that 
requires  the  state  to  compensate  those  who 
out  of  religious  conviction  incur  a  handicap 
under  l.iw  Pupils  in  public  schools  may  (per- 
haps must)  be  excused  on  their  reUgious 
holidays;  but  it  scarcely  follows  that  those 
pupils  are  not  responsible  for  the  work  they 
miss,  even  if  they  must  resort  to  the  expense 
of  private  tutoring.  Businesses  that  close  on 
Saturday  as  a  religious  observance  and  must 


close   on   Sunday   under  the  law   are   disad- 
vantaged    materially     because     of     religious 
faith;   but  exemption  from  the  Sunday  laws 
Is  not  reqiUred.'-  The  state  requues  a  certain 
formal  ceremony  to  render  a  marriage  valid 
in   law.   and   provides  magistrates   at   public 
expense    who    are    available    to    satisfy    this 
requirement.    For    those     couples,     however, 
whose  religious  faith  compels  them  to  hold 
an    ecclesiastical    ceremony,    additional    ex- 
pense is  mvolved.  either  to  the  couple  or  to 
their  church  or  both    Must  the  sUte  there- 
fore  compensate  the  minister  or  the  bride- 
groom  and   bride?  Would  it  help  their  case 
to  insist  that  no  true  marriage  can  be  cele- 
brated without  churchly  blessing  and  that  a 
ceremony  before  a  judge  Is  antl-rellglous.  a 
profanation  subsidized   with   public   money? 
Would   not  the  answer  be:    If   your  religion 
prevents   you   from   availing  yourself  of   the 
public   faculty   and   impels   you   to   make   a 
financial  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  your  faith, 
surely    the   spirit   of   religion   is   the   better 
served  bv  your  act." 

At   this  point   account  must  be   taken   of 
Sherberf  v.  Vemer."  which  held  that  eligibil- 
ity for  unemployment  benefits  cannot  be  de- 
nied to  a  man  who  is  not  willing  to  accept 
a  job  calling  for  Saturday  work,  where  his 
refusal  Is  based  on  religious  conviction    Pro- 
ponents of  public  aid  would  generaUze  this 
holding  to  establish  the  principle  that  a  pub- 
lic benefit  (unemployment  compensauon  or 
subsidized    secular    education)     cannot    be 
withheld   where    the   claimanfs    ineligibility 
derives  from  his  pursuit  of  a  religious  call- 
ing (refraining  from  work  on  Saturday  or  at- 
tending   parochial    school )      Several    points 
should  be  made  in  response  to  such  a  propo- 
sition. First,  it  is  entirely  too  broad,  as  the 
Sherbcrt     opinion     indicates      Suppose     the 
claimant's   reUgious   belief   required   him   to 
abstain  from  all  work,  or  to  work  only  one 
day  a  week,  or  only  in  a  church   The  opinion 
points  out  that  in  the  case  befbre  them,  to 
recognize  the  claim  would  not  materially  af- 
fect the  working  of  the  secular  program;  only 
two  of  the  more  than  150  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventists  m  the  area  had  been  unable  to  obtain 
suitable    employment.    On    this   ground    the 
case  was  distinguished  from  the  question  of 
exemption  from  Sunday  closing  laws."  More- 
over, the  case  did  not  involve  subsidy  to  a 
religious  institution,  but  dispensation  from 
a  general  regulatorv  law  or  condition.  Dispen- 
sation granted  under  the  Iree-exercise  clause 
Is    quite    distinct    from    disbursement   chal- 
lenged under  the  non-establishment  clause, 
the  very  kind  of  measure  that  precipitated 
the  historic  struggle  for  religious  liberty  and 
disestabUshment    in    Virginia.    Finally,    the 
Sherbert    case    at   most    would    relate   to    a 
shared  time  arrangement,  that  is.  to  a  plan 
making  the  public  educational  program  avail- 
able to  those  whose  religious  convictions  in- 
hibit them  from  fuU-time  attendance  at  a 
public  school.  Whether  such  an  arrangement 
can  be  maintained  without  detriment  to  the 
concept  of  a  unified  school  day.  like  that  of 
a  unitary  dav  of  rest,  would  seem  to  lie  in  the 
judgment  of  those  administering  the  secular 
program.  I  do  not  argue  st  all  that  shared 
time  is  unconstitutional,   but  only  suggest 
that  it  Is  the  limit,  under  precedent  and  prin- 
ciple, to  which  the  policy  of  neutrality  car- 
ries us;  and  at  present  the  parochial  school 
authorities  do  not  seem,  on  their  part,  to  re- 
gard It  as  an  acceptable  solution. 

Their  reluctance  may  stem  from  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  premise  of  separability  of  educa- 
tion into  a  religious  and  a  non-religious 
component.  That  premise  clearly  underlies 
the  Court's  thinking  In  Alien,  and  it  has  been 
presupposed  thus  far  in  this  discussion.  Iron- 
ically, the  premise  Is  incompatible  with  the 
philosophy  that  largely  fosters  the  mainte- 
nance of  parochial  schools."  Tbey  do,  t-o  be 
sure,  perform  a  public  function  and  satisfy 
state-imposed  standards  for  compulsory  edu- 
cation; but.  their  proponents  insist,  they  do 
so  With  a  difference  that  is  ol  central  im- 
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portance  for  religion.  Suppose  a  state  were  to 
require  bua  transportation  of  school  pupils 
over  long  distances  and  made  buses  available 
to  all.  If  a  church-related  school  chose  to 
maintain  its  own  bus  in  order  to  conduct 
religious  services  during  the  Journey,  the 
secular  Interest  In  safety  would  be  satisfied 
perfectly,  and  yet  a  serious  question  would 
surely  remain  whether  the  transp>ortatlon 
could  be  pxibllcly  subsidized. 

We  turn,  then,  to  this  alternative  thesis 
of  public  aid:  that  there  is  a  religious  ele- 
ment in  education  that  is  pervasive,  ines- 
capable, and  inseparable.  This  position,  in 
turn,  may  take  either  of  two  forms — that 
public  school  education  is  empty  of  religious 
content  and  therefore  not  genuine  education 
at  all,  or  that  it  inculcates  a  religion  of  its 
own.  secularism,  and  hence  the  parochial 
schools  are  entitled  to  equal  support  for  their 
brand  of  religious  education. 

Consider  now  each  of  these  positions  and 
its  consequences — first,  that  public  school 
education  is  not  true  education.  If  it  is  de- 
ficient because  under  the  Constitution  public 
schools  cannot  impart  religion  ( as  they  can- 
not provide  devotional  prayers) ,  then  the 
argtunent  is  simply  that  since  by  reason 
of  the  first  amendment  :he  state  cannot  sub- 
sidize religion  in  common  schools,  it  must 
by  reason  of  the  first  amendment  subsidize 
religion  in-church  schools — surely  an  In- 
congi-uous  -result  Or  the  meaning  may  be 
that  the  public  schools  are  wanting  in  a  re- 
ligious atmosphere  that  they  could  consti- 
tutionally create  but  that  they  fall  to  provide. 
Here  the  concept  of  "religious"  is  being  em- 
ployed in  a  different  and  non-constilutional 
sense,  to  mean  what  I  have  described  on 
another  occasion  as  concern  for  moral  rea- 
.sonlng  and  a  quality  of  teaching  that  con- 
veys a  sense  of  reverence  for  knowledge,  hu- 
mility in  the  face  of  the  tinknown,  and 
awe  in  the  face  of  the  unknowable.-'  To 
these  attribtites  of  an  educational  process 
the  Constitution  sets  no  barriers,  and  I  ear- 
nestly trust  that  they  are  embodied  m  public 
school  teaching,  as  I  am  sure  they  are  in 
the  classrooms  of  the  best  teachers.  But 
if  parents  find  these  attributes  lacking,  their 
first  recourse  is  to  seek  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education  offered  in  their  school, 
or  seek  a  transfer  to  another  school,  or  move 
to  another  district.  Failing  that,  they  may 
be  so  dissatisfied  that  they  will  send  their 
children  to  a  school  of  better  quality  otitslde 
the  public  school  system,  whether  It  be  a 
private  non-chiirch  school  or  a  parochial 
school.  Btit  in  seeking  this  superior  quality 
of  inspiration  they  surely  lay  no  basis  for 
a  constitutional  claim  to  be  reimbursed  by 
the  state,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  an 
ecclesiastical  wedding.  And  so  I  conclude, 
taking  the  ambiguous  premise  that  educa- 
tion without  religion  (whether  in  the  con- 
stitutional or  nonconstitutional  sense)  is  not 
true  education,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
education  in  parochial  schools  must  or  may 
be  subsidized  by  the  state 

Now  we  are  ready  to  consider  the  alterna- 
tive view  of  inseparabilitj- — that  public 
school  education  is  itself  necessarily  religious, 
but  in  a  perverse  sense,  as  so-called  secu- 
larism is  Itself  a  form  of  religion,  however 
degraded  a  form.  If  a  state  school  worships 
the  Anti-Christ,  equal  support  is  due  to  a 
school  that  worships  Christ.  But  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  construct  a  syllogism  out  of 
a  metaphor  of  this  kind,  any  more  than  out 
of  the  countervailing  metaphor,  "wall  of  sep- 
aration '  To  say  that  Americans  worship 
what  William  James  called  the  bitch-goddess 
Success,  is  not  to  assert  anything  relevant 
to  the  usage  of  "religion"  in  the  first 
amendment.  To  say  that  the  absence  of  Cruci- 
fixes or  Torahs  in  a  public  school  is  Itself 
a  religious  statement  is  either  a  play  on 
words  or  an  idiosyncratic  characterization, 
like  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses'  view  of  the  flag 
salute,  which  is  not  controlling  as  a  defini- 
tion of  religion.  To  say  that  moral  training 


cannot  b«  separated  from  religious  training 
in  a  constitutional  sense  is  to  contradict  the 
Judgment  underlying  the  one  reference  to 
religion  in  the  constitutional  text  prior  to 
the  Bill  of  Rights — that  no  religious  test 
"shall  ever  be  required"  for  "any  Office  or 
public  Trust  under  the  United  States."  ^ 
For  if  good  moral  character  is  relevant  to 
holding  a  position  of  public  trust,  and  if 
religious  training  is  essential  to  sound 
morality,  it  would  have  been  reasonable  to 
allow  a  rallglous  test  as  at  least  a  presump- 
tive assurance  of  moral  qualification. 

Actually  the  confrontation  between  so- 
called  secularism  and  the  religion  of  paro- 
chial schools  is  not  as  stark  as  I  have  here 
assvimed  in  order  to  meet  the  proponents  of 
public  aid  on  their  own  ground.  In  point  of 
fact  most  parents  who  avail  themselves  of  the 
public  schools  are  anxious  that  their  chil- 
dren shall  receive  religious  training,  but  out- 
side tne  community  of  the  school,  in  the 
home  and  the  church  or  in  an  after-hours 
church  school  or  a  Sunday  school.  Taking 
this  into  account,  the  idea  of  reciprocity  or 
neutrality- becomes  more  complex.  Public  aid 
to  parochial  schools  maintained  by  Catho- 
lics or  Lutherans  or  Orthodox  Jews  would  in 
some  measure  benefit  the  religious  mission 
of  these  faiths,  because  religion,  on  our  pres- 
ent hj-pothesis,  permeates  all  their  instruc- 
tion. As  a  counterpart,  the  Baptists  and  other 
separationlsts  could  fairly  insist  that  equal- 
ization would  require  some  contribtUlon  by 
the  state  to  their  own  churches  or  Sunday 
schools  which  perform  the  same  mission  that 
would  be  subsidized  in  the  parochial  schools 
of  other  denominations.  It  would  be  ironic  if 
the  Baptist  separationlsts,  who  triumphed 
over  the  Anglican  theorcrats  in  the  historic 
struggle  against  establishment  in  'Virginia, 
should  find  themselves  disadvantaged  in  the 
name  of  a  Constitution  that  repudiated 
establishment. 

Are  there,  then,  any  forms  of  public  aid  to 
parochial  schools  that  should  be  stistalned? 
I  would  enumerate  the  following,  which  are 
general  ncn-rellglous  state  activities  that 
operate  in  effect  to  mitigate  certain  costs 
borne  by  parochial  schools  or  their  patrons: 

1.  General  welfare  services  for  children, 
wherever  they  may  be  located,  including 
medical  examinations  and  hot  lunches. 

2.  Prizes  and  awards  in  general  academic 
competition,  usable  by  the  recipients  as  they 
please,  like  veterans'  benefits  that  constitute 
deferred  compensation. 

3.  Shared  time  instruction  in  the  pub- 
lic schoolsk,  treating  participating  parochial 
school  children  as  part-time  public  school 
children. 

Institutions  of  higher  learning  present 
qtilt*  a  different  question,  mainly  because 
church  support  is  less  likely  to  involve  in- 
doctrination and  conformity  at  that  level 
of  Instruction. 

One  final  observation.  In  facing  the  issues 
that  will  soon  be  raised — provision  of  text- 
books not  on  loan  or  not  in  form  requested 
by  pupils,  or  books  of  a  character  or  for  use 
in  schools  different  from  the  circumstantial 
presumptiorxs  in  the  New  York  case;  uncon- 
ditional grants  for  specified  areas  of  learn- 
ing; lump-sum  grants— three  courses  are 
open  constitutionally:  to  hold  the  aid  man- 
datory,  to  hold  it  permissible,  and  to  hold  it 
impermissible.  The  mandatory  result  seems 
least  pre-flgured,  notwithstanding  the  logical 
course  of  the  argument  from  'neutrality." 
A  choice  IJetween  the  permissible  and  the 
forbidden  Is  in  essence  a  choice  whether  to 
leave  the  Issue  to  the  political  process  in 
each  state  or  locality,  or  to  defuse  the  polit- 
ical issue.  Ordinarily  I  am  disposed,  in  grey- 
area  cases  of  constitutional  law,  to  let  the 
political  process  function.  Even  in  dealing 
with  basic  guarantees  I  would  eschew  a  single 
form  of  compliance  and  leave  room  for  differ- 
ent methods  of  implementation,  whether  in 
pre-trial  interrogation  under  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  or  libel  of  public 
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figures  under  freedom  of  the  press,  or  exclu- 
sion of  evidence  under  the  search  and  seizure 
guarantee.  The  religious  guarantees,  how- 
ever, are  of  a  different  order.  While  political 
debate  and  division  is  normally  a  wholesome 
process  for  reaching  viable  accommodations, 
political  division  on  religious  lines  is  one  of 
the  principal  evils  that  the  first  amendment 
sought  to  forestall  It  was  healthy  when 
President  Kennedy,  as  a  candidate,  was  able 
to  turn  off  some  of  the  questions  addressed 
to  him  on  church-state  relations  by  point- 
ing to  binding  Supreme  Court  decisions.  Al- 
though great  issues  of  constitutional  law  are 
never  settled  until  they  are  settled  right, 
still  as  between  open-ended,  ongoing  polit- 
ical warfare  and  such  binding  quality  as 
Judicial  decisions  possess,  I  would  choose 
the  later  in  the  field  of  God  and  Caesar  and 
the  public  treasury.  This  basic  preference 
may  help  to  account  for  what  otherwise  may 
seem  a  too  rigid,  and  not  sufficiently  per- 
missive, view  of  constitutional  commands. 
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This  article  is  based  on  a  paper  read  before 
the  Section  on  Individual  Rights  and  Respon- 
sibilities, American  Bar  Association,  August  4. 
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'  392  US  236 

-NY.  Educ.  Law  §701  (McKlnney  Supp 
1968). 

'51  Misc.  2d  297,  273  N.Y.S.2d  239  (Sup. 
Ct.l,  rev'd.  27  App.  Div.  2d  69  276  N.Y.S.2d 
234  (1966). 

'  20  NY  2d  109,  117.  228  N.E.2d  791,  794,  281 
N  YS.2d  799,  805  (1967). 

Board    of    Educ.    v.    Allen.    392    U.S.    236 
( 1968). 

'  Id.  at  244  n.6.  The  unsatisfactory  abstract- 
ness  of  the  record  for  purposes  of  a  definitive 
decision  is  reminiscent  of  Times  Film  Corp. 
v.  Chicago,  363  U.S.  43  (1961),  which  has 
become  a  derelict  in  the  field  of  motion  pic- 
ture censorship. 

392  U.S.  83  (1968). 

"Pa.  Stat.  Ann.  tit.  24,  §§  5601-09  (Supp 
1969). 

330  U.S.  1   (1947). 
'  Id.&t  16. 

"  Abington  School  Dist.  v.  Schempp  374 
U.S.  203  (1968);  Engel  v.  Vitale,  370  U.S.  421 
(1962). 

'-'  Cochran  v.  Louisiana  State  Bd.  of  Educ 
281  U.S.  370  (1930).  The  decision  In  Pierce  v. 
Society  of  Sisters.  268  U.S.  510  (1925), 
though  it  involved  a  parochial  school,  was 
placed  on  the  ground  of  liberty  to  direct 
the  upbringing  of  children  and  to  pursue  a 
lawful  occupation;  the  opinion  also  encom- 
passed a  companion  case  involving  a  private 
military  academy  not  church-related.  Illinois 
ex  rel.  McCoUum  v.  Board  of  Educ,  333  U.S. 
203  (1948).  was  the  first  application  of  the 
non-establishment  clause  to  the  states,  al- 
though a  dictum  in  Cantwell  v.  Oonnectictit. 
310  U.S.  296.  303  (1940),  had  stated  the 
proposition.  It  has  been  argued  with  much 
cogency  that  the  first  amendment  guarantee 
against  a  federal  law  "respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion  "  was  essentially  a  shield 
of  federalism,  and  that  neither  historically 
nor  textually  does  it  lend  Itself  (as  con- 
trasted with  "free  exercise  of  religion")  to 
absorption  into  the  guarantees  of  liberty  and 
property  in  the  fourteenth  amendment.  See 
Corwin,  The  Supreme  Court  as  a  National 
School  Board,  14  Law  &  Contemp.  Prob.  3 
(1949).  Since,  however,  the  Court  has  con- 
tinued to  treat  the  non-establishment  guar- 
antee as  embracing  both  federal  and  state 
laws,  the  present  discussion  does  not  differ- 
entiate the  sources  of  public  aid. 

■  Compaie  West  Virginia  State  Bd.  of  Educ. 
V.  Barnette.  319  U.S.  624  (1943)  with  Abing- 
ton School  Dist.  V.  Schempp,  374  U.S.  203 
(1963). 

'•It  may  be  suggested  that  a  conventional 
definition  of  religion  or  religious  practice  Is 
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controlling  in  applying  the  non-establish- 
ment clause,  while  a  heterodox  version  is 
entitled  to  protection  under  the  free-exercise 
clause,  which  safeguards  the  nonconformist 
conscience.  This  analysis  is  Indeed  useful, 
and  indicates  that  the  apparent  discrepancy 
m  definition  is  not  unprincipled;  but  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  idiosyncratic  sect 
ihe  sense  of  non-neutrality  cannot  but  re- 
main. 

■  See  e.g..  Gallagher  v.  Crown  Kosher  buper 
Market.  366  U.S.  617  (1961). 

■  A  realistic  appraisal  of  financial  burdens 
from  the  standpoint  of  neutrality  would 
have  to  take  into  account  tax  exemptions  for 
the  property  of  church-related  und  other 
private  schools,  including  an  inquiry  into 
the  correlation  between  the  extent  of  prop- 
erty holdings  by  the  respective  churches  and 
their  maintenance  of  separate  schools. 

The  traditional  tax  exemption  of  church- 
related  property  is  sometimes  advanced  as  a 
legal  argument  for  subsidies,  which  are 
viewed  as  an  economic  equivalent.  The  argu- 
ment however,  proves  too  much,  since 
church  buildings  themselves  are  exempted, 
and  it  would  hardlv  be  argued  that  therelore 
subsidies  for  the  building  of  churches  would 
be  valid  Moreover,  the  symoblism  of  tax  ex- 
emption is  significant  as  a  manifestation  that 
organized  religion  is  not  expected  to  support 
the  state;  bv  the  same  token  the  stale  is  not 
expected  to  support  the  church.  Psychologi- 
cally too,  the  exemption  differs  irom  sub- 
sidy; the  former  is  viewed  as  an  cntrenchetl 
status,    the    latter    as    a    recurring    political 

'^  374  U.S.  398  (1963). 

I-  Id.  at  399  n.  2.  408-09 

'••  see.  e.g..  Drinan,  Does  State  Aid  to  Ch  urcU 
Related  Colleges  Constitute  an  Establisltment 
of  Religion? ^Reflections  on  the  Maryland 
Colleges  Cases.  1967  Utah  L.  Rev.  491.  510: 

"The  exclusion  of  nonsecular  ideas  and 
forces  from  education,  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, is  absurd.  Neither  the  secular  nor  the 
sacred  is  comprehensible  if  one  is  isolated 
from  the  other;  for  the  state  to  try  to  isolate 
them  in  its  schools  is  to  attempt  a  task 
which  educators,  believers,  and  nonbelievers 
must  all  agree  is  impossible. 

■The  crucial  question,  therefore,  is  this: 
what  is  the  state  to  do  with  those  individuals 
and  groups  whose  basic  religious  convictions 
forbid  them  to  separate  the  secular'  and 
sacred'  in  education? 

'A  valuable  compendium  of  views  on  the 
Issue  of  public  aid  is  The  Wall  Between 
Church  AND  State  55-116  (D.  Oaksed   1963) 

-  P.  Freund  &  R  Ulich.  Religion  and  the 
Public  Schools  19-22  ( 1965) . 

-  U.S.  Con.st.  art  'VI. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times  Sept  16.  1969] 
School  To  Evade  Ban  on  Prayer  by  Using 
Congressional  Record 
Netcong.  N.J..  September  15— The  Netcong 
Board  of  Education  said  today  that  its  stu- 
dents would  not  use  the  Bible  to  pray  in 
school  in  defiance  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  ban.  They  will  use  the  Congres- 
sional Record  instead. 

Palmer  Stracco.  president  of  the  board,  said 
that  he  could  see  no  difference  in  the  right 
of  Congress  to  say  a  prayer  and  the  right  of 
students  in  school  to  do  the  same  thing. 

He  said  that  beginning  tomorrow,  each 
morning,  five  minutes  before  the  start  of 
classes,  a  student  moderator  will  recite  a 
prayer  from  the  Congressional  Record,  quot- 
ing the  official  chaplain  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Stracco  said  he  hoped  the  plan  wo.ild 
circumvent  the  High  Court's  ban  on  school 
prayer. 

He  said  students  and  faculty  members  who 
wanted  to  attend  the  prayers  would  arrive  at 
school  five  minutes  early,  adding  that  no  one 
would  be  forced  to  pray. 

Meanwhile,     in     Sayreville.     students     in 
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schools  paused  today  for  five  minutes  of 
silent  meditation  for  the  first  lime.  The 
school  board  maintains  the  meditation  period 
does  not  defy  the  Supreme  Court  ban. 

But  the  New  Jersey  branch  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  said  today  that 
both  school  boards  were  in  defiance  of  the 
High  Court's  ban  on  prayer  in  schools  and 
added  that  it  would  take  them  to  court. 

The  plan  to  read  from  the  Congressional 
Record  in  Netcong  was  formulated  by  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  three  students  and 
faculty  members  formed  to  find  a  prayer 
when  the  school  board  earlier  this  momh 
voted  to  institute  prayers  in  school 


TREAT VM.AKING  POWERS  OF  CON- 
SITTUTION  CONSISTENT  TOWARD 
RATIFICATION  OF  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  con- 
tention made  in  conjunction  with  the 
Genocide  Convention  ihat  there  is  some 
conflict  in  tiiis  treaty  with  the  power 
given  by  the  Constitution  to  Congress 
to  define  and  punish  an  offense  against 
the  law  of  nations.  In  the  first  place,  that 
power  is  not  exclusive.  If  it  were,  we 
could  not  have  entered  into  treaties  hav- 
ing to  do  with  various  international  mat- 
ters previously.  This  convention  is  in 
strict  confoimity  with  that  provision  of 
the  Constitution,  because  it  does  put  it 
to  the  CoiiLiress  of  the  United  States  to 
define  and  punish  an  offense  against  the 
law  of  nations.  It  does  that  in  article  5 
of  the  Genocide  Convention.  Article  V 
slates  that  the  parties  undertake  to  en- 
act "in  accordance  with  their  respective 
constitutions "  the  necessary  legislation 
to  implement  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
veiition. 

The  argument  is  advanced  that,  under 
article  I.  section  8  of  the  Constitution. 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  "de- 
fine and  punish  offenses  against  the  law 
of  nations."  and  that,  theiefore,  the 
President  and  the  Senate  may  not  make 
treaties  of  tliat  kind.  No  authority  has 
been  cited  in  support  of  that  proposition. 
Article  I,  section  8,  states: 

The    Congress    .shall    have    Power  To 

define  and  punish  Piracies  and  Felonies  com- 
mitted on  the  High  Seas,  and  Offenses  against 
the  Law  of  Nations 

Article  II  of  the  Constitution  states: 
He    (the   President)    shall   have   Power,   by 
and    with    the   Advice   and   Consent   of   the 
Senate,    to    make    Treaties,    provided     two- 
thirds  01    the  Senators  present   concur 

Therefore,  the  treatymakins  ijower  in 
article  II  of  the  Constitution  is  concur- 
rent with  the  congressional  i^ower  in 
article  I. 


We  also  propo.se  that  procedures  be 
established  to  insure  the  lives  and  safety 
of  airline  passengers  and  crewmembers, 
and  to  prevent  unlawful  seizures  of  com- 
mercial and  private  aircraft  m  the  fu- 
ture. In  this  regard  it  is  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  Tokyo  convention  at  the 
September  23  meeting,  at  Montreal,  of 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organi- 
zation by  a  new  piotocol  provldinc  for 
the  apprcliension.  extiadition  where  ap- 
plicable, and  ininishment  of  air  pirates. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
and  the  names  of  the  Senatois  v. ho  to- 
signed  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thp  Record, 
as  follows: 

US.  SEt^ATE. 
Washington,  DC  September  15    1969. 
Hon.  Wtlmam  P.  ROGERS. 
Secretary  of  Slate. 
Dcpan mcnt  of  State. 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  condemn  the  re- 
cent hijacking  of  a  TWA  Jet  aircraft  in  which 
passengers  and  crew  were  detained  and  the 
airplane  was  partially  destroyed  This  is  the 
first  lime  a  hijacker  has  exploded  a  bomb 
on  an  American-owned  airplaiM".  causing 
serious  property  damage  We  are  Blso  deeply 
concerned  that  two  private  Israeli  citizens 
;.re  still  being  detained  in  Syria. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  brinpjthis  crim- 
ii.al  and  wanton  act  before  the  ^nited  Na- 
tions Security  Council  immediately  so  ihat 
the  full  facts  of  the  case  caii  be  heard 
publiclv  bv  this  international  irSbunal  On 
August  30.  1969.  vou  said  thai  condoning 
this  unlawful  act  by  Syria,  a  United  Nations 
member,  could  only  have  the  Most  serious 
implications  for  international  ait*  travel  and 
world  peace    This  condition   renlains 

We  believe  ihat  actions  must  !be  laken — 
aie  iinmediate  release  of  the  detainees  and 
nppropria'.e  criminal  proseculioiJ  of  ihe  in- 
dividuals responsible  for  this  illegal  .ict-- 
10  nghi   a  dangerous  situation.! 

We  also  believe  that  procedures  musi  le 
established  to  ensure  the  lives  land  .safeiy 
of  airline  passengers  and  crew  members,  and 
to  prevent  unlawful  .seizures  of  divil  aircraft 
in  the  future  I 

In  this  regard  we  are  gratl!'-*d  thai  ihe 
United  States  has  ratified  the  Tokyo  Con- 
vention on  Ofienses  and  Certain  Other  Act> 
Committed  on  Board  Aircraft  The  United 
States  should  propose  at  the  upcbmmg  Mi.n- 
treal  meeting  of  the  Internationii(l  Cull  A\  a- 
lion  Organization  a  new  convdntion.  or  a 
protocol  lo  ihe  Tokvo  Couventioti  providlnR 
■or  the  apprehension  extraditio|i  .vhere  ap- 
plicable, and  punishment  of  air  |3iraies  This 
would  be,  we  believe  a  vital  stej  toward  eo- 


HIJACKING  OF  TWA  JET  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  15.  1969.  I  sent  to  Secretai-y 
of  State  William  P.  Rogers  a  letter  re- 
garding the  recent  hijacking  and  de- 
struction of  a  TWA  aircraft  in  the  Middle 
East.  Forty-two  Senators  joined  me  in 
cosigning  the  letter. 

In  the  letter,  we  propose  that  the 
United  States  bring  this  wanton  case- 
including  the  detention  of  two  private 
Israel  citizens  by  Syria— before  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council. 


lution  of  the  problem  of  air  pnjacy 
Sincerelv. 

ALANpRANsn-N 
COSIGNERS 

James  O.  Eastland,  B.  Evereti  Jordan.  Al- 
bert Gore.  Gordon  Allott.  FraUk  E.  Moss. 
Richard  S.  Schweiker.  Joseph  D  Tydings 
Robert  W.  Packwood,  Harold  E.  Hutihcs. 
Clifford  P  Case.  Abraham  Ribitofl.  Fred  R. 
Harris.  Philip  A  Hart.  Howard  W.  Cannon. 
Hugh  Scott  I 

Edward  W  Brooke.  Warren  O.  Magnuson. 
Henrv  M  Jackson.  Mike  Gravel.  Robert  Dole. 
Step'nen  M.  Young.  Vance  Hartke.  George 
Murphv.  Daniel  K  Inouye.  Thomas  J.  Mc- 
Intyre."Gaylord  Nelson.  Birch  Bayh.  Char.es 
E  Goodell.  Charles  Percy. 

WUliam  Proxmire.  Alan  Bible.  Gale  McGee. 
Harry  F  Byrd.  Jr  .  Walter  F.  Mondale.  Ralph 
W  -yarborbugh.  Russell  B  Long.  Jenninis 
Randolph.  Jacob  Javits.  William  B.  Saxbe 
Ernest  F.  Hollings.  George  McGovern. 
Richard  B.  Russell. 
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INHUMANE  TREATMENT  OP  PRIS- 
ONERS OF  WAR  BY  NORTH  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  Ameri- 
can citizens  have  long  been  appalled 
and  angered  by  the  cruel  and  inhumane 
treatment  accorded  our  prisoners  of 
war  by  the  Communist  Government  of 
North  Vietnam.  While  our  Government 
and  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
have  religiously  abided  by  the  rules  of 
the  Geneva  Convention,  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  used  methods  that  are  little  short 
of  inhumane. 

There  is  a  deep  and  growing  national 
resentment  against  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese Communists  because  of  their  mis- 
treatment of  our  prisoners  of  war.  There 
is  now  evidence  that  this  feeling  is  be- 
coming international. 

On  September  13.  the  21st  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  the  Red  Cross,  held 
at  Istanbul.  Turkey,  adopted  a  resolution 
relating  to  the  protection  of  prisoners  of 
war.  This  resolution  passed  by  a  vote  of 
114  nations  for  the  resolution  and  no 
votes  against.  It  is  obvious  that  the  rep- 
resentatives of  these  nations  feel  as  we 
do  that  abuses  of  helpless  and  injured 
prisoners  of  war  are  beneath  the  dignity 
of  any  civilized  country  which  aspires  to 
be  a  respected  member  of  the  inter- 
national family  of  nations. 

Also,  on  September  13,  in  Paris,  U.S. 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  again 
requested  himiane  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war  at  the  33d  plenary  session  of  the 
Paris  meetings  on  Vietnam.  In  his  state- 
ment, Ambassador  Lodge  summarized 
the  evidence  regarding  the  North  Viet- 
namese abuses  of  prisoners  of  war  as 
conti-asted  to  our  own  methods. 

On  September  10.  Ambassador  Gra- 
ham Martin,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  International  Conference 
of  the  Red  Cross,  issued  a  similar  state- 
ment at  Istanbul.  Turkey.  These  state- 
ments clearly  point  up  the  differences 
between  the  methods  used  by  the  North 
and  South  Vietnamese  Goverrmients  in 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  As 
these  facts  become  more  and  more 
clearly  understood.  I  beheve  the  inter- 
national community  of  nations  will  join 
in  efforts  to  require  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949.  on  the 
protection  of  prisoners  of  war,  be  strictly 
followed  by  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  21st  International 
Conference  of  the  Red  Cross.  Istanbul. 
Turkey,  September  13,  1969,  and  the 
statements  of  Ambassador  Lodge  and 
Ambassador  Martin  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Protection  op  Prisoners  op  W.\r 
Resolution     adopted    by    the     21st     Inter- 
national   Conference    of    the    Red    Cross, 
Lstanbul,  Turkey,   September   13,   1969 
The  XXIst  International  Conference  of  the 
Red  Cross, 

Recalling  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949 
on  the  protection  of  prisoners  of  war.  and 
the  historic  role  of  the  Red  Cross  as  a  pro- 
tector of  victims  of  war. 


Considering  that  the  Convention  applies 
to  each  armed  conflict  between  two  or  more 
parties  to  the  Convention  without  regard  to 
how  the  conflict  may  be  characterized. 

Recognizing  that,  even  apart  from  the 
Convention,  the  International  community 
has  consistently  demanded  humane  treat- 
met  for  prisoners  of  war,  including  identifi- 
cation and  accounting  for  all  prisoners,  pro- 
vision of  an  adequate  diet  and  medical  care, 
that  prisoners  be  permitted  to  communicate 
with  each  other  and  with  the  exterior,  that 
seriously  sick  or  wounded  prisoners  be 
promptly  repatriated,  and  that  at  all  times 
prisoners  be  protected  from  physical  and 
mental  torture,  abuse  and  reprisals, 

Requests  each  party  to  the  Convention  to 
take  all  appropriate  meastires  to  ensure 
humane  treatment  and  prevent  violations  of 
the  Convention. 

Calls  upon  all  parties  to  abide  by  the  obli- 
gations set  forth  in  the  Convention  and  upon 
all  authorities  involved  in  an  armed  conflict 
to  ensure  that  all  uniformed  members  of  the 
regular  armed  forces  of  another  party  to  the 
conflict  anfl  all  other  persons  entitled  to 
prisoner  of  war  status  are  treated  humanely 
and  given  the  fullest  measure  of  protection 
prescribed  by  the  Convention;  and  further 
calls  upon  all  parties  to  provide  free  access  to 
the  prisoners  of  war  and  to  all  places  of  their 
detention  by  a  protecting  Power  or  by  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Adopted  by  vote  of  114-0. 

(Note. — Tlie  International  Conference  of 
the  Red  Cross  is  held  every  four  years  and  is 
the  highest  governing  body  of  the  Red  Cross. 
Its  membmership  consists  of  governments 
which  have  signed  the  Geneva  Conventions 
of  1949,  national  Red  Cross  Societies,  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
and  The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.) 

Statement  on  Prisoners  of  War  by  US 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

At  the  laat  Plenary  Session.  I  repeated  our 
request  for  the  humane  treatment  of  Ameri- 
cans held  prisoner  in  North  Vietnam,  stating 
that  international  custom,  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, and  humanitarian  considerations  all 
require  that  there  be  impartial  inspection 
of  the  prisoner  of  war  camps,  a  guarantee  of  a 
regvilar  flow  of  mail  to  and  from  the  prisoners 
and  a  release  of  the  sick  and  wounded  pris- 
oners on  both  sides.  In  addition,  a  minimum 
regard  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  prison- 
ers' next  of  kin  requires  that  a  list  of  names 
of  the  prisoners  be  made  available  so  that 
the  next  of  kin — who  are  assuredly  innocent 
of  any  warlike  act — at  least  know  whether 
their  relative  Is  alive  or  dead. 

To  this  request,  the  representative  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  at  our  last 
session  responded — and  I  quote — "The  ques- 
tion of  captured  American  military  personnel 
will  be  settled  at  the  same  time  as  all  the 
other  elements  of  the  overall  ten-point  solu- 
tion, it  canBot  be  separated.  "  End  of  quota- 
tion. . 

Let  us  now  consider  this  answer. 

In  the  first  place.  It  is  imresponslve.  Our 
request  at  the  last  meeting  was  concerned 
solely  with  the  treatment  of  prisoners  dur- 
ing captivity — not  with  the  broader  ques- 
tion of  the  repatriation  of  prisoners.  You 
repeat  your  statement  that  you  give  human- 
itarian treatment.  But  you  refuse  to  talk 
about  camp  inspection,  flow  of  mall,  release 
of  sick  and  wounded,  and  lists  of  prisoners. 

In  the  second  place,  your  answer  Is  not 
only  unresponsive;  it  also  partakes  of  the  ir- 
relevant, I  say  this  for  the  following  reason : 
You  say  that  you  will  not  discharge  your 
respKjnsibilities  regarding  prisoner  treatment 
until  you  are  willing  to  repatriate  the  prison- 
ers. But.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  when  that 
time  comes,  your  policy  concerning  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  will  be  largely  academic 
since  the  prisoners  will  have  either  been  re- 
patriated or  will  be  awaiting  repatriation. 
The  point  ip   that  prisoners  are  entitled  to 


humane  treatment  under  the  protection  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  at  all  times  and  un- 
der all  circumstances — and  particularly  dur- 
ing the  period  before  repatrlaUon.  That  is 
the  time  that  counts.  The  point  is  so  obvious 
that  it  should  not  require  any  statement. 
But  your  declaration  at  the  last  Plenary  Ses- 
sion requires  us  to  state  it. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject,  let  me  add  that 
we  have  long  been  concerned  by  your  refusal 
to  permit  impartial  inspection  of  your  prison 
camps.  FYankly.  this  refusal  Inevitably  brings 
up  the  thought  that  you  fear  that  an  Inspec- 
tion would  not  confirm  your  claims  of  hu- 
mane treatment. 

This  concern  has  now  been  deepened  by 
statements  which  have  recently  been  made  by 
two  of  the  Americans  recently  released  from 
captivity  in  North  Vietnam.  One  of  these 
Americans.  Seaman  Douglas  B.  Hegdahl,  said 
on  September  2nd — and  I  quote — 'I  was  kept 
in  solitary  confinement  for  over  a  year — 7 
months  and  10  days  at  a  stretch.  I  was  made 
to  stand  with  my  hands  over  my  head  for 
trying  to  talk  with  other  prisoners  of  war.  ' 
Seaman  Hegdahl  said — and  I  quote — that 
•many  of  the  prisoners  of  war  have  been  in 
solitary  confinement  for  years" — end  of  quo- 
tation— and  he  also  said — and  I  quote  again — 
that  •many  prisoners  of  war  do  not  write  or 
receive  mail."  End  of  quotation. 

Another  prisoner  of  war.  Navy  Lieutenant 
Robert  FYishman.  on  the  same  date,  pointed 
out  your  failure  to  make  available  the  best 
medical  treatment  and  to  repatriate  immedi- 
ately the  sick  and  wounded.  He  said  that  the 
removal  of  his  elbow  had  been  done  in  a  pro- 
fessional way.  and  that  he  was  thankful  ttill 
to  have  the  right  arm.  However,  he  also  point- 
ed out— and  I  quote — "They  failed  to  remove 
the  fragments  of  the  SAM  missile  in  my  arm. 
It  took  six  months  Just  for  my  incision  to 
heal  over."  End  of  quotation.  He  also  Indi- 
cated Lieutenant  Commander  John  McCain 
will  require  further  medical  treatment  as 
soon  as  he  returns  to  the  United  States.  His 
remarks  underline  how  important  it  is  for 
sick  and  wounded  prisoners  to  be  repatriated 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Let  me  also  quote  what  Lieutenant  Frlsh- 
man  said  about  the  condition  of  Lieutenant 
Commander  Richard  A.  Stratton.  another 
prisoner  of  war.  He  said — and  I  quote — 'The 
North  Vietnamese  tried  to  get  Lt  Commander 
Stratton  to  appear  before  a  press  delegation 
and  say  that  he  had  received  humane  and 
lenient  treatment.  He  refused  because  his 
treatment  hadn't  been  humane.  He's  been 
tied  up  with  ropes  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
still  has  large  scars  on  his  arms  from  rope 
burns  which  became  infected.  He  was  de- 
prived of  sleep,  beaten,  had  h.s  fingernails 
removed  and  put  in  solitary,  but  the  North 
Vietnamese  insisted  that  he  make  the  false 
•humane  treatment  statement'  and  threw 
him  into  a  dark  cell  alone  for  38  days  to  think 
about  it."  End  of  quotation. 

Lieutenant  Frishman  also  said — and  I 
quote  again — 'Stratton  knows  that  I  have 
been  released.  He  told  me  not  to  worry  about 
telling  the  truth  about  him.  He  said  that  if 
he  gets  tortured  some  more,  at  least  he  wiU 
know  why  he  Is  getting  it  and  will  feel  that 
it  will  be  worth  the  sacrifice."  End  of  quota- 
tion. We  certainly  hope  that  neither  Com- 
mander Stratton  zior  any  of  the  other  pris- 
oners will  suffer  as  a  result  of  Lieutenant 
FYishman's  statements. 

Lieutenant  Frishman  further  Indicated 
that  prisoners  of  war  have  been  made  to  sit 
on  a  stool  for  days  in  a  hot  room  until  they 
make  statements  conforming  to  the  wishes 
of  their  captors. 

I  can  do  net  better  than  to  repeat  the 
words  of  Lieutenant  Frishman,  when  he 
said — and  I  quote — I  don't  think  solitary 
confinement,  forced  statements,  living  in  a 
cave  for  three  years,  being  put  in  straps,  not 
being  allowed  to  sleep  or  eat.  removal  of  fin- 
gernails, and  not  allowing  exchange  of  mail 
to  prisoners  of  war  are  humane.  End  of 
quotation.  Any  impartial  observer — and  even 
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you  yourselves,  who  do  not  consider  your 
selves  to  be  Impartial — must  agree  with  this 
statement. 

You  should  cease  this  inhuman  treatment 
You  cannot  escape  the  responsibility  there- 
for. 

You  should  also  realize  that  your  failure 
to  act  in  accordance  with  humane  practice 
flies  in  the  face  of  world  opinion  as  a  whole. 
Just  this  week,  101  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  Including  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  have  presented 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  resolution 
condemning  your  side — and  I  quote — for 
violating  the  fundamental  standards  of 
human  decency  and  grossly  deviating  from 
civilized  concepts  of  international  accords 
and  agreements  on  prisoners  of  war.  End  of 
quotation.  In  addition,  96  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  signed  a 
statement  protesting  your — and  I  quote — 
inhumane  and  inexcusable — unquote — con- 
duct with  regard  to  the  Americans  you  hold 
prisoner. 

The  Twenty-First  International  Red  Cross 
Conference  composed  of  the  parties  to  the 
Geneva  Conventions  of  1949  and  Red  Cross 
and  Red  Crescent  Societies,  is  now  meeting 
in  Istanbul.  Turkey,  The  International  Hu- 
manitarian Law  Commission  of  that  Confer- 
ence has  adopted  without  dissent  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  humane  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war.  The  resolution  states  that  the 
Geneva  Prisoner  of  War  Convention— and  1 
quote — "applies  to  each  armed  conflict  be- 
tween two  or  more  parties  to  the  Conven- 
tion without  regard  to  how  the  conflict 
may  be  characterized."  Snd  of  quotation. 
The  resolution  also  calls  up — and  I  quote — 
"all  authorities  involved  in  an  armed  con- 
flict to  ensure  that  all  uniformed  members 
of  the  regular  armed  forces  of  another  party 
to  the  conflict  and  all  other  persons  entitled 
to  prisoner  of  war  status  are  accorded  the 
humane  treatment  and  the  full  measure  of 
protection  prescribed  by  the  Convention,  in- 
cluding free  access  to  the  prisoners  of  war 
and  all  places  of  their  detention  by  a  pro- 
tecting power  or  by  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross. 

If  I  may,  I  will  depart  from  my  prepared 
statement  for  just  a  moment  to  say  that 
I  have  just  received  word  during  the  recess 
that  the  International  Red  Cross  Confer- 
ence in  Istanbul  this  morning  passed  this 
resolution  without  dissent  by  a  vote  of  a 
hundred  fourteen  to  nothing. 

In  contrast  with  your  treatment  of  the 
prisoners  whom  you  liold.  consider  the  many 
thousands  of  your  military  personnel  held 
in  prisoner  of  war  camps  administered  by 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  In  accordance  with 
the  Geneva  Convention,  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  has  provided  lists 
of  prisoners'  names  to  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  prisoners 
are  allowed  to  correspond  with  their  families. 
These  camps  conform  to  the  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  Geneva  Convention,  and 
they  are  visited  frequently  by  representatives 
of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  who  inspect  them  thoroughly  and 
hold  private  interviews  with  prisoners.  A 
number  of  sick  and  wounded  prisoners  have 
been  released,  and  our  side  has  expressed 
willingness  to  make  arrangements  for  the  re- 
lease of  all  seriously  sick  or  wounded  prison- 
ers. 


Statement  by  Ambassador  Graham  Martin 
Those  of  you  who  were  present  at  the 
Twentieth  International  Conference  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  Vienna  in  October  1965.  will 
recall  that  the  Conference  expressed  its  con- 
cern for  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 
whose  confinement  removed  them  from  com- 
bat and  whose  presence  presented  no  threat 
to  their  captors.  The  armed  conflicts  that 
existed  at  that  time  and  the  conduct  of  some 
governments  who  have  acceded  to  the  Geneva 
Conventions  in  failing  to  honor  their  obliga- 
tions under  the  Conventions  to  provide  hu- 


mane treatment  to  prisoners  of  war.  showed 
the  need  for  the  resolution  which  the  Con- 
ference passed  fovir  years  ago 

Now  four  long  years  have  passed  since  the 
adoption  of  that  resolution,  which  called 
"upon  all  authorities  involved  in  an  armed 
conflict  to  ensure  that  every  prisoner  of  war 
is  given  the  treatment  and  full  measure  of 
protection  prescribed  by  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion of  1949.  .  .  ."  In  the  case  of  the  Com- 
munist authorities  in  southeast  Asia,  the 
solemn  appeal  of  the  last  conference  fell  on 
deaf  ears  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong 
liave  refused  consistently  to  observe  even 
internationally  recognized  minimum  stand- 
ards of  humanitarian  treatment  for  prisoners 
they  hold  as  a  result  of  the  armed  conflict  In 
Vietnam 

The  concern  of  the  United  States  about 
these  prisoners  as  been  expressed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  also  by  Ambassador  Lodge  at 
the  Paris  Peace  Talks.  Secretary  of  Stale 
Rogers  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  also 
have  repeatedly  publicly  expressed  urgent 
concern  about  the  failure  of  the  Communist 
authorities  in  Vietnam  to  live  up  to  the  hu- 
manitarian standards  of  the  Convention  and 
to  treat  humanely  personnel  who  have  fallen 
into  their  hands. 

The  concern  of  these  highest  offtcers  of  the 
United  States  is  universally  shared  by  all 
the  American  people.  I  am  glad  to  note  that 
w  are  not  alone  in  our  concern.  Speaking 
in  London  on  March  19.  Jacques  Freymond 
of  the  ICRC,  said  concerning  the  work  of  the 
committee: 

"In  Vietnam,  it  has  so  far  had  limited 
success.  In  fact,  in  spite  of  repeated  repre- 
sentations, it  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  the 
agreement  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  to  the  installation  of  a  delegation  in 
Hanoi  nor  even  to  the  visiting  of  prisoners 
o:  war. 

The  Hanoi  authorities  have,  it  is  true,  as- 
sured the  ICRC  that  these  prisoners  are 
treated  humanly  by  them.  The  committee 
has  therefore  had  to  contend  itself  with  send- 
inr  medicines,  medical  equipment  and,  more 
recently,  two  field  hospitals  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam. 
Mr.  Frevmond  went  on  to  say: 
"On  the  other  hand,  the  ICRC  is  repre- 
sented in  Saigon  and  the  delegates  are  able 
to  visit  all  prisoner  of  war  camps  They  also 
regularly  receive  nominal  rolls  of  these  pris- 
oners." 

I  might  add  that  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  in  cooperation  with  its 
allies,  has  placed  great  emphasis  on  proper 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  captured  by 
allied  forces. 

Today,  in  September  1969.  I  have  the  sad 
duty  to  report  to  you  that  we  have  seen  that 
the  Communist  authorities  in  southeast  Asia 
have  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  ICRC.  We 
also  know  as  a  fact  that  North  Vietnam  is 
violating  every  basic  provision  of  the  prisoner 
of  war  convenuon  it  signed  and  is  in  fact 
seriously  mistreating  our  men  it  holds  as 
prisoners.  We  are  deeply  concerned  and  out- 
raged by  this  grave  affront  to  human  dignity 
and  International  responsibility 

When  I  said  that  we  know  that  our  men 
who  are  captured  in  Vietnam  are  being  mis- 
treated. I  spoke  with  the  assurance  of  un- 
mistakable evidence — a  touching  witness 
provided  by  one  who  had  himself  actually 
been  subjected  to  this  savage  and  inhuman 
treatment  Since  the  time  of  the  last  con- 
ference we  have  known  that  North  Vietnam 
was  refusing  to  provide  the  names  of  all  the 
men  it  held  as  prisoners,  and  that  they  have 
refused  to  permit  Impartial  inspection  of 
its  prisoner  facilities  by  the  ICRC  or  any 
other  impartial  intermediary.  It  has  long 
been  obvious  that  prisoners  have  been  denied 
or  severely  restricted  in  their  right  to  com- 
municate with  their  families.  The  hundreds 
of  waiting  families  who  do  not  even  know  if 
their  man  is  alive  today  are  sad  witnesses 
to  this  fact.  We  also  have  seen  the  North 
Vletnmese   release   photographs   of   seriously 


sick   or  wounded   prisoners   who  should    be 
repatriated  immedlat-ely 

Today  we  have  conflrmaOon  of  what  lias 
been  an  even  greater  concern  for  us — our 
men  are  being  seriously  physically  and  men- 
tally mistreated.  The  men  whom  North  Viet- 
nam recently  chose  to  release  have,  in  spite 
of  threau  by  their  captors.  lelt  duty  bound 
to  tell  the  world  how  North  Vietnam  treats 
its  prisoners  Their  story  is  not  a  pleasant  one 
and  it  pleads  for  prompt  and  strong  action  by 
this  Conference.  North  Vietnam  denies  uni- 
versally accepted  standards  of  humaniuirian 
treatment  for  prisoners  and  violates  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Geneva  Convention  to  which  it 
acceded  by: 

(1)  Refusing  to  identify  the  prisoners  it 
holds  and  account  lor  those  missing  in  North 
Vietnam. 

(2)  Torturing  prisoners  both  physically 
and  mentally. 

(3)  Keeping  prisoners  in  isolaQon  cut  off 
from  their  fellow  prisoners  and  from  the  out- 
side world. 

(4)  Falling  to  provide  an  adequate  diet. 

(5)  Failing  to  epatnate  the  seriously  sick 
or  wounded. 

(6)  Refusing  to  permit  impartial  inspec- 
tion of  prisoner  facilities  by  the  ICRC  or  an- 
other appropriate  intermediary. 

(7)  Using  prisoners  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses. 

(8)  Denying  regular  exchange  of  mail  be- 
tween all  prisoners  and  their  families. 

(9)  Palling  to  provide  adequate  medical 
care  to  all  prisoners  in  need  of  treatment. 

May  I  ask  vou  to  hear  the  actual  words  of 
Lt  Robert  F.  Frishman.  USN.  one  of  the 
prisoners  recently  released  by  North  Vietnam. 
On  September  2.  1969.  less  than  a  fortnight 
ago.  from  our  Naval  hospital  in  Bethesda 
where  he  is  recovering  from  his  ordeal,  he 
had  this  to  say: 

•  My  intentions  are  not  to  scare  wives  and 
families  but  Hanoi  has  given  false  impres- 
sions that  all  Is  wine  and  roses  and  it  Isn't  so. 
All  I'm  Interested  In  Is  for  Hanoi  to  live  up  to 
their  claims  of  humane  and  lenient  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  I  don't  think  soli- 
tary confinement,  forced  statements,  living 
in  a  cage  for  three  years,  being  put  in  straps, 
not  being  allowed  to  sleep  or  eat.  removal 
of  finger  nails,  being  hung  from  a  ceiling, 
having  an  infected  arm  which  was  almost 
lost,  not  receiving  medical  care,  being 
dragged  along  the  ground  with  a  broken  lee. 
or  not  allowing  an  exchange  of  mail  to  prison- 
ers of  war  are  humane. 

"Why  don't  they  send  out  a  list  of  their 
prisoners  of  war?  Why  dothey  try  to  keep 
us  from  even  seeing  eafhbther?  Certain 
prisoners  of  war  have  receivdd— pubhcity 
Others  are  kept  silent.  Why  arenX^iheir 
names  officially  released?  If  they  don't 
any  secondary  alternatives  or  motives  m 
mind,  then  release  the  names  ol  the  prison- 
ers of  war  so  their  families  will  know  their 
loved  ones'  status.  I  feel  as  if  I  am  speakinc 
not  only  for  myself,  but  for  my  buddies  back 
in  camp  to  whom  I  promised  I  would  tell  the 
truth.  I  feel  it  is  time  people  are  aware  of 
the  facts." 

Lt.  Frishman  was  addressing  Ills  own  peo- 
ple in  America.  But  it  is  time  for  the  world 
to  know  these  facts.  Therefore.  I  share  Lt 
Frlshman's  words  with  you  gathered  here  in 
this  Conference. 

In  the  most  recent  provisional  activity  re- 
port submitted  to  this  Conference  by  the 
ICRC.  it  is  stated  that  "on  3  June  1969 
the  ICRC  again  wrote  the  Government  of 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  remind- 
ing It  of  the  obligations  incumbent  on  it  in 
accordance  with  the  1949  Geneva  Conven- 
tions for  the  protection  of  war  victims  '  And 
at  our  opening  session  the  distinguished  new 
President  of  the  ICRC  reported  to  us  that 
North  Vietnam  had  not  yet  allowed  any 
representative  of  the  ICRC  to  enter  its  ter- 
ritory. 

Each  of  us  has  a  moral  duty  to  see  that 
signers  of  the  Ccnvention  honor  the  interna- 
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tionally  accepted  principles  of  humane  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war.  We  tmst  that  this 
conference,  which  has  a  fundamental  and 
abiding  interest  In  the  Geneva  Prisoner 
of  War  Convention  will  declare  Itself  clearly 
and  unequivocally  concerning  the  humane 
treatment  of  prisoners — all  prisoners  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  resolution  before  us 
was  carefully  drafted  by  the  co-sponsors  to 
insure  the  universality  of  Its  coverage  to  all 
prisoners  of  war  wherever  held,  by  whatever 
nation,  great  or  small.  We  hope,  therefore, 
that  all  national  delegations  and  all  na- 
tional societies  will  Join  those  nations  and 
national  societies  which  have  already  spon- 
sored this  resolution.  We  believe.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, It  should  be  supported   unanimously 


DEVELOPMRNT  OF  AN  ADEQUATE 
COMMUNICATIONS  SYSTEM  FOR 
ALASKA 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  dated  September 
16.  1969,  from  me  to  Mr.  James  Mc- 
Cormack  Chairman,  Communications 
Satellite  Corp..  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
an  article  entitled  "Satellite  Communi- 
cation S:?s_fem  for  the  State  Still  Is 
in  Doubt,"  published  in  the  Anchor- 
age, Alaska,  Daily  Times  of  Saturday. 
August  30.  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C..  September  16,  1969. 
Mr.  James  McCorm.\ck, 

Chairman.   Communications   Satellite   Corp.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  McCormack:  The  Anchorage 
Daily  Times  of  August  30th  quoted  WUliam 
Miller  of  your  organization  as  advising 
Alaska  that  an  "optimum  solution"  for 
satellite  communications  would  cost  be- 
tween $10  and  $20  million"  annually  Jvist 
for  the  satellite  and  the  earth  stations. 

This  is  an  outrageous  statement,  and  I 
am  surprised  that  you  permit  such  state- 
ments by  a  purported  expert.  Certainly 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  can  be  spent  on  communications.  But 
the  "optimum  solution"  is  far  below  the 
$10-20  million  annual  range.  Considering 
the  number  of  meetings  we  have  had  on 
this  point  I  cannot  excuse  Comsat's  pub- 
lic insistence  on  an  inflated  figure  as  a 
case  of  simple  misunderstanding.  Comsat 
appears  to  be  engaged  in  a  deliberate  cam- 
paign to  undermine  the  immediate  appli- 
cation of  satellite  communications  in 
Alaska  for  the  full  range  of  intra-Aiaska 
communications  services. 

The  cost  figures  that  I  have,  confirmed 
by  the  highest  authorities  in  the  field, 
indicate  that  Alaska  could  have  a  com- 
prehensi\e  CLmmunicalions  system  within 
a  price  r.uige  that  would  make  immediate 
economi  -sen.-e.  In  meetings  with  your 
representutnes.  tiiese  cost  figures  have 
never  been  denied. 

Since  February  I  iiave  been  attempting 
to  sec  lire  from  your  organiziition  a  cost 
efTeciivenes.s  study  that  has  been  repeatedly 
promised  a.~  forthcoming.  I  trust  tliat  Its 
eventual  appearance  will  withstand  the 
light    of   public   examination. 

Comsat's  regressive  position  is  seriously 
impairing  the  development  of  an  adequate 
communications  system  for  Alaska.  I  chal- 
'enge  Comsat  to  publicly  Justify  the  $10- 
$20  million  annual  program  Mr.  Miller  so 
blithely  talks  about  in  print. 
Sincerely, 

MiKX    GSAVEI^ 


Satellite  Communication  Ststem  for  thb 
State  Still  Is  in  Doubt 

A  vast  amount  of  expert  information  on 
satellite  communications  for  Alaska  was 
aired  in  the  past  two  days,  but  at  the  cloee 
of  the  first  Alaska  conference  on  satellite 
telecommunications,  it  was  still  doubtful 
when  the  state  could  expect  such  things  as 
live  television  and  educational  television. 

The  proposed  satellite  communication  net- 
work for  the  state  was  described  as  the  "op- 
timum solution.''  by  William  Miller,  project 
manager  for  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corp. 

However,  he  said  the  network  would  cost 
some  where  between  $10  to  S20  million  an- 
nually for  just  the  satellite  and  earth  sta- 
tions. 

The  smaller  price  he  quoted  would  provide 
limited  service  to  a  llmit«d  area,  while  the 
higher  cost  would  bring  greater  service  to 
a  larger  ared. 

At  the  close  of  the  conference  Friday  after- 
noon, Chairman  George  Sharrock.  also  chair- 
man of  thfj  Alaska  Federal  Field  Committee, 
said  the  meeting  provided  a  "better  per- 
spective of  our  problems  "  in  communica- 
tion and  'better  Ideas  on  how  to  solve 
them  ' 

He  said  committees  organized  during  the 
cotirse  of  the  conference  would  continue  to 
look  into  such  aspects  as  the  realistic  re- 
quirements of  the  state,  the  amount  of  rev- 
enues needed  .^nd  sources  for  these  rev- 
enues, possible  use  of  a  commercial  system 
by  the  conventional  and  satellite  systems 
and  a  realistic  timet?  ble  for  full  satellite 
communication. 

Committee  reports  were  the  last  Item  on 
the  agenda  Friday. 

The  committees  had  been  formed  primar- 
ily to  investigate  aspects  of  the  satellite 
demonstration  program.  Sharrock  said, 
however,  tbat  until  "we  know  where  the 
money  for  this  is  coming  from."  he  could 
not  state  definitely  that  the  demonstration, 
using  television  as  an  educational  medium, 
would  go  ahead. 

The  cost  of  this  demonstration,  according 
to  Dr.  Charles  Northrip  of  the  educational 
broadcast  oommlssion.  who  headed  the  re- 
qviirements  committee,  would  be  in  excess 
of  $2  million.  Although  the  state  would  ob- 
viously participate  in  the  funding  of  this 
program  to  some  extent,  lie  said,  "it  is  pre- 
mature at  this  time"  to  outline  full  funding. 
More  exploration,  said  Northrip,  was  needed 
in  this  area. 


TOWARD  A  CLEANER  COUNTRY 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
attention  to  a  campaign  begun  by  a 
leading  company  located  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut  which  could  be  an  example 
for  the  entire  Nation. 

More  and  more  Americans  now  have 
sufticient  leisure  to  travel  the  counti-y's 
highways  and  to  explore  the  countryside. 
Unfortunately,  increased  travel  has 
meant  increased  litter.  All  too  few 
travelers  recognize  their  responsibility  to 
help  preserve  the  beauty  and  cleanliness 
of  the  areas  they  visit. 

It  is  tjratifying  to  note  the  positive 
steps  the  makers  of  Schweppes — U.S.A. — 
tonic  water  have  taken  to  help  keep 
America  beautiful. 

Schwcppjes  has  begun  an  antilitter 
campaign  tlirough  the  use  of  a  public 
service  message  on  the  reverse  side  of  Its 
bottle  labels.  The  label  reads: 

Keep  America  Beautiful.  Please  Dispose  of 
This  Bottle  Thoughtfully. 

The  message  is  simple.  But  when  we 
multiply  the  message  by  the  ntimber  of 


Schweppes  bottles  distributed  through 
out  all  the  States,  we  have  a  far  reach- 
ing contribution  toward  a  cleaner  coim- 
try.  The  campaign  can  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample to  business  and  industry  in  all  of 
our  States  and  should  encourage  them  to 
cooperate  in  insuring  a  more  beautiful 
America. 


AND 


ANTIETAM     CREEK:     BATTLE 
LESSON 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  107  years 
ago  today  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles 
ever  fought  on  Maryland  soil  came  to  an 
end.  On  September  17.  1862,  some  50  miles 
northwest  of  Washington  near  Sharps- 
burg.  Md..  Lee  and  his  invading  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  met  the  Union  troops 
under  McClellan  along  Antletam  Creek. 

The  resulting  blood  bath  ended  Lee's 
first  invasion,  postponed  England's 
threatened  recognition  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  gave  Lincoln  the  op- 
portunity to  issue  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

There  ai  e  those  today  who  romanticize 
histoi-y  and  see  tiie  Civil  War  as  a  time 
of  Klory.  I  view  it  otlierwise.  The  War 
Between  the  States  pitted  American 
against  American.  Both  sides  "lost  the 
war"  and  tlie  years  1861-65  mark  a  sad 
chapter  in  our  history. 

The  war  resulted  from  a  tragic  failure 
of  our  political  institutions  to  respond  to 
deepseated  social  and  economic  changes. 

It  reflected  a  disastrous  rigidity  in  our 
law  and  judicial  system  as  only  a  few 
years  before  the  shooting  started  a  court 
of  law  ruled  that  a  man  who  happened  to 
be  black  was  a  piece  of  property  rather 
than  a  person. 

It  became  inevitable  when  intolerance 
and  injustice  predominated  and  men 
became  more  interested  in  shooting  and 
killing  than  reasoning  and  listening. 

We  might  pause  for  a  moment  now, 
honoring  the  dead  of  Antietam  and  re- 
mind ourselves  that,  in  one  sense,  the 
problems  of  the  1850's  are  with  tis  today. 

Our  political  institutions  including  the 
Congress,  are  too  slow  in  responding  to 
change.  Our  way  of  life  is  undergoing 
heavy  social  pressures  as  more  of  our 
young  men  and  women  become  a  force 
in  American  politics.  Our  economy  is 
changing  as  technology  and  science  post 
unbelievable  advances.  At  the  same  time 
our  social  sciences  and  institutions  of 
civilization  have  failed  to  achieve  similar 
progress.  Finally,  violence  at  times  has 
replaced  reason  as  a  means  to  effect 
change. 

Unless  we  recognize  the  chaiiges  today 
confrontijig  us,  unless  we  seek  sound  and 
reasonable  solutions  to  our  problems,  our 
society  and  its  institutions  will  not  be 
judged  a  success. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  moving  introduction  to  the  Interior 
Department's  pamphlet  on  Antietam 
now  be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pam- 
phlet was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"The  night  after  the  battle  .  .  .  was  a 
fearful  one.  .  ,  .  The  dead  and  dying  lay  as 
thick  over  |  the  field  1  as  harvest  sheaves.  The 
pitiable  cries  for  water  with  appeals  for  help 
were  mucli  more  horrible  to  listen  to  than 
the  deadliest  sounds  of  battle.  Silent  were  the 
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dead,  and  motionless.  But  here  and  there 
were  raised  stiffened  arms;  heads  made  a  last 
effort  to  lift  themselves  from  the  ground: 
prayers  were  mingled  with  oaths,  the  oaths  of 
delirium,  men  were  wriggling  over  the  earth; 
and  midnight  hid  all  distinction  between  the 
blue  and  the  gray.  ..."  So  wTOte  an  officer 
on  "Stonewall"  Jackson's  staff.  The  view 
from  Union  headquarters  was  equally  sober- 
ing. •The  night  .  .  .  brought  with  it  grave 
responsibilities,"  reported  the  commander  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  "Whether  to  renew 
the  attack  on  the  18th  or  to  defer  It  .  .  .  was 
the  question.  .  .  .  After  a  night  of  anxious 
deliberation,  and  a  full  and  careful  survey  of 
the  situation  and  condition  of  our  army  .  .  . 
I  concluded  that  the  success  of  an  attack 
was  not  certain.  ...  I  should  have  had  a 
narrow  view  of  the  condition  of  the  country 
had  I  been  willing  to  hazard  another  battle 
with  less  than  an  absolute  assurance  of 
success." 

All  the  next  day  the  two  armies  eyed  each 
other  uneasily  across  the  slopes  of  Sharps- 
burg  ridge.  Pleasant  and  tranquil  today,  the 
fields  then  were  so  strewn  with  dead  and 
unattended  wounded  that  the  sight  seared 
in  Gen.  James  Longstreet's  memory  was  "too 
fearful  to  contemplate."  The  Confederates, 
although  "worn  and  exhausted,"  prepared  for 
a  renewal  of  combat,  but  Gen.  George  B. 
McClellan  lacked  the  heart  to  attack.  By  late 
afternoon  the  threat  had  passed  on  and  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee  began  issuing  orders  for  the 
withdrawal.  That  night,  as  the  glare  of  camp- 
fires  belled  their  Intentions,  his  men  pulled 
out  of  their  lines,  filed  to  the  river  ford,  and 
recrossed  the  Potomac.  ''Thank  God."  mut- 
tered Lee  when  at  last  his  proud  army 
stood  In  comparative  safety  upon  the  (West) 
Virginia  bluffs  overlooking  the  river. 


THE  350TH  ANNI'VERSARY  OF  THE 
ARRIVAL  OP  THE  FIRST  NEGROES 
IN  THE  ENGLISH  COLONIES 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  350 
years  ago  an  event  occurred  in  this  coun- 
try which  has  had  lasting  implications 
for  the  well-oelng  of  our  society  and 
its  people.  In  August  of  1619,  the  first 
black  men  were  brought  to  America. 

I  believe  it  Is  particularly  instructive 
at  this  vlme  to  look  at  the  piu-pose  for 
which  they  came.  They  were  brought 
atmard  a  Dutch  slave  ship  to  the  Eng- 
lish colony  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  to  relieve 
an  acute  labor  shortage  in  that  small  but 
thriving  town.  In  the  process,  they  were 
treated  no  differently  from  100  yovmg 
English  lads  who  were  also  imported  as 
laborers  In  the  same  year.  Both  groups 
of  immigrants,  blacks  and  whites  to- 
gether, were  classed  as  indentured  serv- 
ants. They  worked  for  the  number  of 
years  required  by  their  contract  and,  to 
a  man,  they  were  freed.  In  both  groups 
of  immigrants  were  men  who  eventually 
became  landowners,  and  even  slavehold- 
ers themselves  once  that  despicable  in- 
stitution was  legalized  in  the  colony. 

On  September  21,  1969,  a  ceremony 
will  be  held  in  Jamestown,  Va..  com- 
memorating the  arrival  of  these  first 
black  citizens,  and  noting  the  important 
contribution  which  Americans  of  African 
descent  have  made  to  this  coimtry  since 
its  founding. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment of  objectives  of  the  conmiittee 
which  has  planned  this  celebration  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 


Objectives  or  the  Commemoration   of  the 
350th    Anniversart    or   the    Landing    or 
Negroes  at  Jamestown,  August  1909 
1.  To  contribute  to  the  development  of  a 

healthy  pride  and  respect  among  NegroM  and 

Americans    generally    for    our    foret>«*r8    of 

African  descent. 

2   To  promote  historical  acciu^icy  as  to  the 

struggles  of  the  American  Negro  to  achieve 

his  rights   as  a   person  and  as  a  cltiEen  of 

the  United  States. 

3.  To  apprise  the  public  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  Negroes  to  the  life,  technology  and 
culture  of  Virginia  and  of  the  United  States. 

4.  To  stimulate  interest  in  the  erection  of 
a  suitable  marker  in  honor  of  the  arrival 
of  these  persons  of  African  descent. 

STEEXING     committee 

W.  Lester  Banks,  P.  B.  Boone.  Oliver  W. 
Hill.  Esquire.  Mrs  Helen  Howard.  Dr.  Walker 
Quarles.  Rev.  Melford  Walker.  S  W.  Tucker, 
Esquire  and  Dr.  J    Rupert  Picott. 

committee  members 
W.  E.  Barron,  Paul  S.  Bell.  Raymond  H. 
Boone.  John  M.  Brooks.  Charles  E.  Brown. 
Theodore  N.  Burton,  C.  Clayborne  Bush.  Mrs. 
Virginia  Carrington,  Miss  Elaine  Cartlily, 
John  Culver.  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Culver.  J.  H.  Dli- 
lard,  A.  O.  Edwards,  Melvin  W.  Elliott,  Mrs. 
Willa  Elliott.  Rev.  Egbert  J.  Figaro.  Rev  L. 
Francis  Griffin,  Sr.,  David  E.  Gunter.  Rev. 
Curtis  W.  Harris,  Sr.,  Linwood  Harris,  Dr. 
John  B.  Henderson.  Dr.  Thomas  Henderson, 
Dr.  Robert  M.  Hendrlck.  Jr..  Mrs.  Beresenla 
Hill.  Mrs.  Bertie  Huggard,  John  Q.  Jordan, 
Joseph  A.  Jordan,  Jr.,  Rev.  Calvin  C.  Knight, 
Moses  D.  Knox.  David  E.  Longley,  Henry  L. 
Marsh  in.  Esq.  M.  C.  Martin,  William 
T.  Mason.  Esq.,  Rev.  Ra>-mond  S.  Mitchell, 
David  Muckle.  Mrs.  Bemetta  West  Munford. 
J.  Jay  Nlckens.  Jr.,  Royal  A.  Patterson.  Mrs. 
Bessie  Pryor.  Dr.  W.  L.  R*nsome.  Dr  Wm. 
Ferguson  Reid.  R.  L.  Scales.  H.  H.  Southall, 
Mrs.  Helena  Stolls.  Rev.  J.  B.  Taub,  Bernard 
E.  Taylor.  Dr.  J.  M.  Tinsley,  Clarence  Townes, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Ruth  Valentine,  Franklin  Waller, 
Mrs.  Pauline  P.  Weeden.  J.  B.  Williams.  Dr. 
Philip  Y.  Wvatt. 


PROPOSALS  TO  IMPRO"VE  PRESI- 
DENT'S   'WELFARE   PROPOSALS 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  Pr&iident.  I  am 
pleased  to  present  a  statement  by  the 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers 
on  President  Nixon's  welfare  proposals. 
This  association,  with  50,000  members, 
has  chapters  in  every  State  and  in  all  our 
metropolitan  areas.  Since  many  of  its 
members  are  employed  in  voluntary  and 
governmental  social  welfare  fields,  their 
association  speaks  with  knowledge  and 
authority  with  respect  to  issues  in  the 
■^•elfare  area.  The  association's  sugges- 
tions for  improving  and  making  more 
effective,  equitable,  and  adequate  the 
President's  welfare  proposals  therefore 
deserve  the  fullest  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stattbiknt  of  the  National  Association  of 
Social  Workers  on  the  President's  Wel- 
fare Reform   Proposal 

The  National  Association  of  Social  Workers 
welcomes  this  opportunity  to  endorse  the 
principle  of  the  President's  family  assistance 
proposal,  namely,  the  assumption  of  federal 
responsibility  for  financing  and  administer- 
ing of  a  program  of  assistance  to  families 
with  no  income  or  low  income.  We  endorse 
further  the  use  of  declarations  Instead  of 
detailed  investigations,  the  inclusion  of 
families  with  unemployed  fathers,   and  the 


assumption  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration of  the  administration  of  the  program. 
The  Association  has  long  held  th*t  only 
federal  assumption  of  responsibility  for  as- 
sistance to  the  poor  and  the  near  poor  can 
assure  an  equitable  and  adequate  level  of  In- 
come for  all  Americans.  We  gather  this  Is 
also  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  President 
ulth  respect  to  famiUes  with  children. 

Although  we  endorse  this  family  assistance 
proposal  in  principle,  we  have  strong  objec- 
tions to  a  number  of  phases  of  this  program 
and  urge  their  reconsideration. 

For  a  family  with  no  Income  the  formula 
which  would  provide  $1,600  for  a  family  of 
four  Is  less  than  half  of  the  generally 
acknowledged  inadequate  poverty  fioor  of 
$3,555  developed  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. We  appreciate  that  when  intro- 
ducing new  concepts  such  as  this  family  as- 
sistance program  political  and  econotnic  fac- 
tors fre^ently  require  a  limited  tieglnning. 
but  urge  that  tills  proposal  be  Just  the  first 
step  in  a  planned  approach  over  a  short 
period  of  time  to  assure  that  no  family  In 
the  United  States  shall  be  without  the  re- 
sources that  provides  them  with  an  adequate 
level  of  income.  This  projxjsal  addresses  it- 
self Inadequately  to  the  problems  of  families 
in  the  urban  ghettos  where  the  substantial 
number  of  assistance  families  and  working 
poor  are  located.  We  recommend,  therefore, 
that  the  President  clearly  indicate  his  sup- 
port for  a  program  that  progresses  signifi- 
cantly toward  an  adequate  level  of  income. 
Furthermore,  if  the  family  assistance  pro- 
gram is  to  be  consistent  w;th  the  principle 
of  federal  responsibility  for  needy  families, 
the  goal  should  provide  for  an  early  phasing 
out  of  State  supplementation.  Regrettably. 
we  do  not  have  the  confidence  the  States  have 
either  the  resources  and.  in  many  instances. 
the  desire  to  supplement  the  family  assist- 
ance payment  to  an  adequate  level  of  Uving. 
We  urge  that  the  family  assistance  pro- 
posal be  amended  to  provide  a  formula  which 
will  protect  its  recipients  against  the  rising 
cost  of  living,  noting  that  In  a  relatively  short 
period  the  poverty  fioor  for  a  family  of  four 
lias  risen  almost  8%. 

We  object  to  the  language  in  the  message 
that  "it  will  make  it  more  attractive  to  go 
to  work  than  to  go  on  welfare"  as  continu- 
ing to  support  the  myth  that  the  poor  are 
lazy  and  won't  work.  The  truth  is  that  op- 
portunities for  rewarding  work  have  not  been 
provided  to  welfare  recipients,  with  all  evi- 
dence indicating  that  like  the  rest  of  us  the 
poor  share  our  ethical  convictions  about  the 
importance  of  work.  The  manpower  proposal 
put  forward  on  Tuesday,  August  12,  again 
fails  to  provide  a  program  of  Jobs  at,  at  least, 
the  minimum  wage  or  better  level.  We  recom- 
mend that  this  manpower  proposal  be 
amended  to  Include  legislation  similar  per- 
haps to  the  Manpower  Act — HJ4.  11620 — in- 
troduced by  Congressman  James  O'Hara  and 
105  bipartisan  co-sponsors.  This  legislation, 
among  ether  matters,  establishes  a  system  of 
public  service  employment  designed  to  open, 
up  Job  opportunities  in  a  wide  range  of  com- 
munity health,  welfare  and  education  pro- 
gi-ams.  We  can  testify  to  the  need  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Jobs  in  tills  services 
sector,  but  to  develop  and  supply  them  fed- 
eral leadership  and  funds  are  required. 

We  are  concerned  that,  while  the  family 
assistance  proposal  does  eliminate  the 
coercive  work  requirements  for  mothers  with 
pre-school  chUdren  of  the  1967  Pubhc  Wel- 
fare amendments  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
it  stiU  demands  training  and  work  for 
mothers  of  school  age  chUdren.  We  argue 
that  the  decision  to  go  to  work  should  rest 
with  the  mother  whether  on  assistance  or 
not  on  assistance.  Certainly  for  many 
mothers  en  assistance  employment  may  be  as 
important  to  her  psychologically  and  eco- 
nomically as  It  apparently  Is  to  other  mothers 
in  the  present  working  force,  but  this  must 
be  the  mother's  decision  and  Qot  a  require- 
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ment  for  ellglblllty.  In  this  connection,  we 
note  that  the  plan  to  set  up  child  care 
facilities  for  somerthlng  In  the  order  of  450,000 
children  Is  completely  unrealistic  unless 
funds  are  also  made  available  for  the  con- 
struction of  or  for  the  rebuilding  of  physical 
facilities.  Experlei-ce  to  date  with  a  similar 
authorization  In  the  1967  Public  Welfare 
amendments  Indicates  that  lack  of  construc- 
tion funds  has  been  a  serious  block  to  the 
development  of  day  care  programs.  If,  as  the 
President's  proposal  suggests,  this  Is  to  be  a 
child  development  program  rather  than 
custodial  care,  adequate  facilities  are  just  as 
essential  as  qualified  staff. 

The  President's  manpower  message  pro- 
poses that  State  Employment  Services  be  the 
key  resource  for  recipients  of  family  as- 
sistance for  training  and  Jobs.  Over  the 
years  the  record  of  these  Employment  Serv- 
ices with  respect  to  finding  employpient  for 
assistance  recipients  and  in  the  Instance 
more  recently  of  the  WIN  (work  incentives) 
program  is  such  as  to  suggest  that  a  heavy 
Investment  of  federal  leadership  and  guid- 
ance and  high  standards  will  be  required  if 
the  Employment  Services  are  to  deliver  ef- 
fectively In  the  area  of  training  and  jobs. 
The  most  realistic  approach  would  be  a 
federalization  of  the  Employment  Services. 

We  are  further  concerned  that  the  Admin- 
IstTAtlon  •  h«E  Indicated  that  it  intends  to 
phase  ouv-the  food  stamp  program.  This 
seems  to  us  completely  unrealistic  and  un- 
desirable when  the  federal  standard  for  a 
family  of  four  is  $1,600. 

Further,  we  note  that  no  provision  Is  made 
for  several  million  adults  who  are  also  poor, 
childless  couples  and  other  adults  whose 
only  recourse  for  help  Is  the  Inadequate  and 
frequently  non-existent  locally  and /or  State 
financed  general  assistance  program. 

Now  that  the  F*resident  has  recognized  the 
national  character  of  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty, the  next  step  must  be  a  policy  declara- 
tion that  the  general  welfare  and  security  of 
the  nation  and  health  and  happines  of  its 
people  require  the  provision  of  income  at  a 
uniformly  adequate  level  and  as  a  matter  of 
right,  and  translation  of  this  policy  into  a 
comprehensive  and  integrated  system  of  in- 
come assurance.  It  is  the  Judgment  of  our 
Association  th.at  a  fundamental  requirement 
for  such  a  system  Is  the  provision  of  Jobs  at 
adequate  wages.  Equally  fundamental  is  a 
social  Insurance  program  with  a  minimum 
benefit  of  at  least  $100  a  month  and  a  50'' 
Increase  in  social  security  benefits,  and  a 
significant  upgrading  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation. Then,  finally,  to  assure  that  all 
Americans  shall  have  some  modest  share  in 
our  a£Buence,  some  supplementary  system  of 
Income  provision  like  the  children's  allow- 
ance or  the  negative  income  tax  or  federal- 
ized assistance  is  required. 

Our  Association  further  holds  that  there 
is  an  obligation  on  government  to  assiu-e 
that  essential  social  services  will  continue  to 
be  provided  to  individuals  and  families  who 
need  them  and  request  them  but  under  a 
system  that  separates  the  provision  of  money 
payments  from  the  social  services. 

Such  social  services  as : 

Information,  advice  and  referral; 

Personal  counselling; 

Homemaker  and  other  personal  services 
for  the  aged,  the  handicapped  and  the  ill; 

Child  development  programs; 

Social  and  recreational  centers;  and 

Protective  and  foster  care  services  for  chil- 
dren and  the  aged,  and  a  wide  range  of  other 
programs  designed  to  contribute  to  the  en- 
hancement of  Individuals  and  strengthening 
of  family  life  which  are  an  essential  part  of 
the  life  of  a  civilized  and  concerned  com- 
munity. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY: 
PESTICIDES 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
31  I  introduced  wide-ranging  legislation 


to  protect  our  people  and  ecological  sys- 
tem from  the  growing  accumulation  of 
toxic  residues  in  the  environment,  stem- 
ming from  the  widespread  use  of  per- 
sistent pesticides. 

As  is  the  case  with  so  many  examples 
of  our  technological  progress,  the 
amount  of  pesticides  is  a  mixed  blessing. 
On  the  one  hand  they  eradicate  disease 
and  help  provide  pest-free  food.  On  the 
other  they  poison  our  natural  resources 
and  threaten  wildlife  and  possibly  man 
himself. 

Unfortunately,  by  indiscriminate  use 
and  failure  to  use  nonpersistent  chemical 
combinations,  pesticides  today  do  far  too 
much  harm.  The  balance  between  bless- 
ing and  curse  leans  too  far  to  the  latter. 
My  bill,  S.  2747,  is  intended  to  restore 
the  balance. 

It  places  a  4-year  moratorium  on  four 
of  the  more  persistent  and  powerful  pes- 
ticides. It  transfers  the  p)esticide  regula- 
tory fimctions  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  It  removes  the 
exemption  from  registration  and  labeling 
of  those  pesticides  intended  solely  for 
export.  Finally,  S.  2747  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
use  and  effects  of  pesticides. 

A  good  article  on  the  dangers  of  pesti- 
cides is  found  in  the  International  Union 
of  Electrical,  Radio,  and  Machine  Work- 
ers, AFL-CIO,  CLC's  newspaper.  lUE 
News,  dated  August  14.  1969.  Written  by 
Mat  Amberg  and  entitled  'Danger:  Pes- 
ticides." the  article  warns  of  the  ever- 
increasing  threat  to  our  environment 
from  the  growing  use  of  pesticides.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

Should  anyone  doubt  that  persistent 
pesticides  are  a  danger  to  health,  I  com- 
mend to  them  an  article  entiled  "U.S. 
Impounding  Pesticide — Tainted  Cheese 
Imports."  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sep- 
tember 12,  1969,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  Mr.  Amberg  s  article. 

Finally,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  my  pesticides  bill,  S.  2747  be 
printed  in  the  Record  after  the  Times 
article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(FYom  the  rUE  News,  Aug.  14.  1969] 

Danger:  Pesticides 

(By  Mat  Amberg) 

PoUutlob,  the  by-product  of  our  highly 
technological  society,  takes  many  forms.  Pol- 
lution is  industrial  waste  oozing  into  our 
waterways,  it  is  radioactive  contamination 
resulting  from  the  use  of  nuclear  energy,  it 
is  the  combination  of  poisonous  gases  emitted 
into  the  atmosphere  from  smoke  stacks  and 
exhaust  pipes.  In  these  instances,  pollution 
is  the  undesirable,  and  seemingly  unavoid- 
able, price  we  pay  for  the  convenience  of  a 
modern.  Industrial  society.  Another  deadly 
form  of  pollution,  however,  is  not  unavoid- 
able, and  indeed  seems  to  be  an  example  of 
man  willfully  fouling  his  own  nest. 

Today  we  are  loading  the  air,  the  land,  the 
waters,  our  food  and  our  bodies  with  chemi- 
cal compounds  that  never  existed  in  natxu-e — 
some  of  which  individually  have  the  poten- 
tial to  do  us  grave  damage,  and  some  of 
which,  working  together  in  combination,  can 
daniiige  us  Into  the  grave. 

High  oa  the  list  of  the  chemicals  man  is 
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injecting  into  his  environment  are  the  pesti- 
cides, used  by  the  agriculture  Industry  and 
the  backyard  gardener  to  prevent  plant  dis- 
ease and  increase  the  available  food  supply. 
Approximately  $1.7  billion  worth  of  these  in- 
secticides, fungicides  and  herbicides  were 
used  last  year. 

Thsre  is  evidence  that  pesticide  elements 
are  getting  Into  our  body  tissues,  and  though 
we  don't  yet  know  all  that  they  can  do  to  us. 
we  know  that  some  can  cause  serious  illness 
and  that  some  can  be  fatal. 

And  though  some  pesticides  may  not  be 
harmful  by  themselves,  they  could  well  prove 
destructive  in  combination  with  the  other 
chemicals  that  find  their  way  Into  our  body 
tissues.  Some  examples  of  these: 

We  are  given  all  sorts  of  complex  medica- 
tions by  doctors  when  ill,  or  to  avoid  having 
babies,  or  to  relieve  tension:  we  wash  with 
complex  detergents:  we  use  hair  sprays  and 
anti-perspirants:  we  eat  foods  into  which  all 
sorts  of  chemicals  are  put  to  preserve  the  ap- 
pearance or  enhance  fiavor,  or  cover  up  poor 
quality,  or  change  the  color,  or  which  are 
synthetic  to  start  with:  we  work  In  the  plant 
with  chemicals  or  Inhale  fumes  and  dusts; 
we  often  drive  in  bumper-to-bumper  traffic, 
inhaling  carbon  monoxide  as  we  go. 

■Synergism"  and  "potentiation"  are  fancy 
words  used  to  describe  what  occurs  when  two 
agents  create  an  effect  greater  than  what 
they'd  do  separately.  In  some  cases,  each  of 
two  or  more  chemicals  can  be  harmless  alone 
but  harmful  when  combined. 

For  example,  as  Dr.  Barbara  Moulton  (for- 
mer Food  &  Drug  Administration  official) 
told  Congress,  'even  well-known  chemicals 
can  produce  unexpected  results  when  used 
under  new  conditions;  they  may  combine 
with  other  substances  to  produce  new  chem- 
icals with  very  different  properties;  they  pro- 
duce different  results  in  different  species  of 
animals.  A  substance  may  be  harmless  to  an 
adult  and  extremely  dangerous  to  new-boms, 
or  vice  versa." 

Food  and  Drug  scientists  found  one  pair 
of  pesticides  whose  combined  toxicity  was 
1,000  times  that  of  either  alone. 

EFFECTS     MAY     YET     BE     UNKNOWN 

Even  by  themselves,  at  least  some  of  the 
pesticides  are  known  to  be  poisonous  to  peo- 
ple. Others,  which  are  said  by  their  makers 
and  users  and  by  the  experts  to  be  harmless 
to  people,  or  relatively  harmless,  are  known 
to  be  poisonous  to  fish,  birds  and  other  lower 
forms  of  life.  The  suspicion  is  that  perhaps 
they  can  or  do  have  harmful  effects  on  man 
which  are  as  yet  unknown. 

In  a  study  in  "Archives  of  Environmental 
Health,"  January  1966,  copyright  by  the 
American  Medical  Assn.,  at  least  ill  acci- 
dental deaths  of  persons  in  the  U.S.  are  at- 
tributed to  specific  pesticides  (there  were 
additional  deaths  that  could  have  been  pesti- 
cide-caused but  the  survey  team  couldn't 
say  for  sure).  Of  these,  58  were  caused  by 
various  of  the  Inorganic  and  botanical  pesti- 
cides, 24  by  the  organic  phosphorous  insec- 
ticides. 6  by  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  in- 
secticides, 17  by  certain  other  solid  and  liq- 
uid pesticides,  and  6  by  gases  and  vapors. 
Seven  of  the  111  cases  were  open  to  question, 
the  authors  said. 

Pesticides  can  harm  people  whether  they 
have  been  breathed  Into  the  lungs  and  then 
absorl)€d  into  the  blood  with  the  oxygen, 
whether  they  get  on  the  skin  :  nd  are  ab- 
sorbed through  the  skin,  or  whether  they  are 
taken  by  mouth  Some  are  long-lasting  (such 
as  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbons) ;  some  tend 
to  break  down  after  a  certain  number  of 
days  (such  as  the  organophosphates). 

The  organophosphate  group,  developed  by 
the  Nazis  and  working  like  nerve  gases,  are 
being  used  In  increasing  amounts.  They  in- 
clude diazinon,  demeton,  malathlon,  methyl 
parathion,  parathlon,  azodrln,  phosdrln,  me- 
vinphos,  TEPP,  and  many  others.  In  greater 
or  lesser  degrees,  these  tend  to  be  very  dan- 
gerous to  people  for  a  certain  period  after 
use.  When  tbey  break  down  they  uiually  be- 
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come  innocuous,  so  that  contact  with  them 
after  a  long  enough  period  has  elapsed  may 
bo  safe.  There  are  exceptions:  dlpterex  breaks 
down  into  DDVP  which  is  10  times  as  toxic 
as  dlpterex.  according  to  Dr.  Robert  Van  den 
Bosch  of  the  University  of  California.  During 
the  period  before  they  break  down,  some  of 
them  can  be  deadly. 
A  few  examples: 

In  1967.  a  truck,  which  had  been  used  in 
California  to  haul  parathlon.  later  was  used 
to  haul  bread  flour  in  Tlajuana,  Mexico. 
Somehow,  the  flour  was  conUmlnated  by  the 
parathlon.  Hundreds  of  people  were  stricken 
and  many  died. 

A  22-vear-old  worker  sprayed  peach  trees 
in  California  with  parathlon  for  one  and  a 
half  days  (though  nauseated  by  morning  of 
the  second  day) .  He  died  seven  days  later. 

A  3-year-old  Mexican-American  girl  and 
her  brother  were  playing  near  a  spray  rig 
where  their  mother  was  working.  The  girl 
took  the  cap  of  a  gallon  of  TEPP.  put  her 
finger  in  the  can.  and  sucked  it.  She  lost 
consciousness  immediately  and  was  dead 
on  arrival  at  the  hospital. 

under  California  state  law,  after  a  field  has 
been  sprayed  with  these  pesticides,  workers 
are  supposed  to  stay  out  of  the  field  for  a 
certain  number  of  days.  But  the  Farm  Work- 
ers union  can  point  to  cases  where  the 
growers  don't  see  things  that  way.  This 
February,  for  instance,  a  family  of  five  peo- 
ple including  a  2-year-old  baby  were  in  a 
peach  orchard  near  Madera,  where  the  older 
members  of  the  family  were  working.  They 
were  spraved  with  parathlon  (though  neither 
people  nor  livestock  should  be  present  dur- 
ing spraying  except  properly  masked  and 
clothed)  and  temporarily  blinded  They  be- 
came sick  but  the  owner  became  angry  when 
they  left  the  field  for  treatment  and  he 
threatened  to  fire  them! 

The  chlorinated  hydrocarbons,  of  which 
DDT  Is  the  best  known  and  most  used,  com- 
monly are  said  bv  the  authorities  to  be  safe 
for  humans,  or  relatively  safe,  and  they  have 
a  characteristic  that  tremendously  com- 
mends them  to  growers  and  to  people  seek- 
ing to  get  rid  of  disease-carrying  insects— 
they  are  very  long-lasting.  This  characteris- 
tic also  makes  them  anathema  to  conserva- 
tionists and  now  has  brought  them  into  line 
of  some  health  authorities'  condemnation.  It 
Ls  cheaper  to  use  a  long-lasting  spray 
I  cheaper  both  as  to  human  effort  and  equip- 
ment costs  and  for  the  chemicals  used)  but 
the  chemical  remains  potent  for  years. 

Inconclusive  (thus  far)  studies  at  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  indicate  that  cancer 
may  be  caused  by  some  50  of  130  widely  used 
pesticides.  Including  DDT,  the  weed-kUler 
'.^-D  and  others,  according  to  the  March  14, 
1969  Medical  World  News.  This  publication 
quotes  pathologist  Wllhelm  C.  Hucper,  for- 
mer chief  of  the  environmental  cancer  sec- 
tion of  NCI.  as  saying:  "These  limited  studies 
were  a  waste  of  taxpayers'  money— they 
weren't  long  enough  or  thorough  enough. 
But  they  found  tumors  all  right — In  both 
dieldrln  and  DDT  studies.  Only  the  patholo- 
gists were  meek  about  It  in  ruling  them  non- 
malignant." 

On  May  1.  Sen.  Philip  Hart  (D-Mlch.)  in- 
serted In  the  Congressional  Record  the  NCI 
prelimlnairy  report  on  this  experiment,  which 
was  to  have  been  given  before  a  scientific 
organization  and  then  suddenly  pulled  back 
lor  "more  study."  This  report  shows  that 
DDT  and  10  other  pesticides  which  were 
tested  definitely  were  associated  with  a  sig- 
nificantly higher  rate  of  tumors  In  the  mice 
they  were  used  on,  19  other  pesticides  may 
have  been  so  associated,  and  90  were  not. 
In  other  words,  while  it  wasn't  proven  for 
sure,  the  finger  definitely  points  at  11.  19 
more  are  suspects,  and  90  are  "not  guilty." 
So  far.  And  the  test  was  only  for  tumors, 
which  might  b«  cancerous— not  for  other 
dlseasea. 


Humans  are  said  to  be  able  to  throw  off 
excessive  amounts  of  DDT.  above  a  tolerable 
quantity.  imUke  the  fish  and  birds  which  are 
killed  by  It.  But  some  experts  wonder 
whether,  if  It  Is  so  deadly  to  birds  and  fish, 
as  well  as  the  insects  it  is  aimed  at.  perhaps  it 
does  things  to  humans  that  haven't  yet  been 
discovered.  Cancer  Is  only  one  posslblUty. 
Oenetlc  changes  affecting  future  generations 
is  another. 


THE    CASE    AGAINST    DDT 

DDT  Is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  a  pesti- 
cide once  considered  a  boon  to  mankind,  and 
then  later  branded  a  menace.  To  quote  En- 
vironment magazine,  publication  of  the 
Scientists  Institute  for  Public  Information: 
■When  DDT  first  came  into  wide  use.  its 
pstential  for  public  health  and  comfort  and 
for  agriculture  seemed  almost  unlimited  An 
industrial  research  scientist  told  the  New 
York  Times  on  August  29,  1946,  that  ulti- 
mately it  could  eliminate  aU  files  and  mos- 
ouitos  in  the  United  States.  Ten  years  later. 
it  was  clear  that  DDT  had  some  limita- 
tions—insect strains  that  were  resistant  to  it 
were  beginning  to  develop,  and  warnings  of 
DDT  damage  to  wildlife  were  Increasing  '• 

•  But  it  was  not  until  Rachel  Carsons 
!^ilcnt  Spring  that  the  pesticide  was  exposed 
to  the  public  as  no  great  miracle  and  no 
small  hazard. 

"Little  bv  little,  new  evldenct  about  DDT 
and  the  other  pesticides  in  the  chlorinated 
hydrocarbon  family  has  been  piling  up  .  .  . 
DDT  moves  around  until  it  Is  found  almost 
even'where,  ;ind  it  accumulates  and  builds 
up  in  various  forms  of  life." 

Indeed,  it  is  the  accumulation  effect  that 
adds  to  the  worry.  It  may  be  true  that  the 
human  body  can  tolerate  a  certain  amount  of 
DDT  (though  in  time  we  may  discover  this 
i^nt  true,  either)  and  that  when  addlUonal 
DDT  enters  the  body  above  the  tolerated 
;'.mount.  11  is  tlirown  off.  as  the  defenders  of 
DDT  say. 

But  what  happens  when  a  human  with  his 
body  already  up  to  the  tolerable  mark  takes 
In  a  large  amount  of  DDT  at  once?  This 
needn't  occur  as  a  result  of  getUng  in  the 
way  of  a  DDT  sprayer,  or  of  eating  a  fruit 
with  some  DDT  residue  on  it.  Just  as  DDT 
accumulates  in  our  bodies,  it  does  in  the 
bodies  of  animals  lower  In  the  food  chain. 

Robins  die  when  they  eat  enough  earth- 
worms which  have  eaten  DDT,  even  though 
each  worm  contains  less  than  a  lethal 
amount. 

What  happens  if  a  human  eats  fish  or  fowl 
which  similarly  have  been  accumulating 
DDT  from  lower  in  the  "food  chain"? 


FDA    CONDEMNS    SALMON    SHIPMENT 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
seized  thousands  of  pounds  of  coho  salmon 
taken  from  Lake  Michigan  and  destined  for 
interstate  shipment  and  sale,  because  of  DDT 
contamination  ranging  up  to  19  parts  per 
million.  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  (D-Wls.)  notes 
that  a  quarter-pound  serving  of  this  fish 
would  give  a  person  three  times  the  maxi- 
mum daily  intake  under  World  Health  Orga- 
nization standards. 

But  If  those  fish  had  not  been  destined  for 
shipment  across  state  lines,  FDA  would  not 
have  had  authority  to  seize  them.  Same  for 
farm  crops  with  pesticide  residues  on  them. 
Says  Charles  C.  Johnson.  Jr.,  Administrator 
of  HEWs  U.S.  Consumer  Protection  and  En- 
vironmental Service,  of  which  PDA  Is  a  part: 
"Most  states  are  not  doing  enough  to  pro- 
tect their  consumers  against  ingesting  toxic 
pesticide  residues  on  food." 

Only  20  of  the  50  states  have  an  agency 
responsible  for  doing  something  about  pesU- 
cide  residues  on  food,  according  to  a  January 
1969  PDA  compUation.  They  are:  Calif., 
Conn.,  Fla..  Hawaii,  ni.,  Kan..  Ky..  Mich.. 
Mont.  Neb..  N.H,  NY..  ND.  Ore..  Pa..  Tenn., 
Tex.,  Utah.  Wash..  Wis.  Some  may  be  better 
equipped  to  do  the  Job  than  others. 
The  case  of  the  coho  salmon  as  well  as 


other  cases  In  which  DDT  has  been  fotmd 
in  the  body  tissues  of  various  creatures  across 
the  globe,  has  been  cited  widely  as  evidence 
of  the  way  the  persistent  types  of  pesticide 
have  spread  to-ound  the  world  and  the  way 
they  have  been  concentrated  In  the  bodies  of 
animals  after  being  diluted  and  dispersed 
in  large  bodies  of  air  or  water. 

The  tiny  plants  and  animals  down  at  the 
bottom  of  the  food  chain- the  one-celled  or 
slightly  bigger  than  one-celled  creatures — 
may  absorb  a  chemical,  whether  it  be  pesti- 
cide or  radioactive  substance  or  some  other 
chemical.  These  organisms.  In  turn,  are  eaten 
by  larger  ones,  and  the  small  amounts  of  the 
chemical  that  each  one  took  in  are  added 
together.  The  larger  animals  In  turn  are  eaten 
by  still  larger  ones,  and  the  accumulation  or 
concentrauon  of  the  chemical  grows.  In  some 
cases,  the  accumulation  continues  until  It 
gets  to  man. 

Foods  grown  within  a  state  and  sold  in 
that  state  can  be  overloaded  with  dangerous 
pesticides  and  sold  to  you  to  eat;  If  yotir 
state  doesn't  have  a  pesticide  law  you  are  un- 
protected. No  one  controls  how  much  nor 
what  tvpe  of  pesticide  your  neighbor  sprays 
on  his  garden  and — incidentally — In  your 
window  and  on  your  children,  your  pets  and 
you. 

The  federal  government  itself  is  a  oig 
sprayer;  recent  controversy  has  occurred 
over  the  spra\-ing  of  airports  with  dieldrln. 
which  is  more  toxic  than  DDT.  to  prevent 
Insect  Infestation  from  aircraft  coming  from 
overseas. 

Lately,  certain  states  such  as  Wisconsin 
have  moved  toward  following  Sweden's  lead 
in  banning  use  of  DDT— but  thU  Is  not  the 
case  In  much  of  the  country 

The  World  Health  Organization  has  been 
grappling  with  the  pesticide  issue,  because 
some  nations  depend  on  insecticides  and 
other  pesticides  for  disease  control.  Brazil's 
WHO  delegate  says  the  concept  of  malaria 
eradication  depends  "completely"  on  con- 
tinued use  of  DDT. 

Scientists  note  that  as  pesticides  continue 
in  use.  the  more  resistant  strains  of  various 
insect  species  lesuTi  to  survive  the  pesticides 
that  were  used,  and  soon  man  will  have  to  use 
more  and  more  toxic  pesticides  or  switch  to 
other  weapons,  such  as  introducing  natural 
enemies  of  the  pest  one  seeks  to  get  rid  of. 
And  we  also  learn  that  pesticides  are 
2-edged  swords  in  another  respect— they  kUl 
things  we  don't  want  killed  and  open  the 
way  for  new  and  worse  infestations.  Former 
Interior  Secv.  Stewart  Udall  reports  the  case 
of  San  Joaquin.  Bolivia,  where  DDT  maiaria- 
control  aimed  at  mosquitos  also  killed  off  the 
village  cats,  whereupon  a  wild  mouse-like 
mammal,  harboring  black  typhus  virtis.  in- 
vaded the  village — and  more  than  300  vil- 
lagers died 

A  more  fundamental  menace  to  all  man- 
kind—and indeed,  to  all  life— may  be  posed 
by  pesticides,  bv  radioactive  wastes,  by  deter- 
gents and  other  chemicals  which  we  are 
creating.  These  pollutants  get  into  the 
oceans,  either  by  being  brought  down  di- 
rectly by  rain  or  by  being  washed  Into  the 
streams  and  rivers  and  then  into  the  oce.^ns 
Very  little  Is  known  about  whether,  and  to 
what  extent,  the  pesUcides  and  the  other 
pollutants  affect  the  plankton  of  the  sea. 
Among  the  plankton  are  diatoms  and  other 
plants  which  carry  on  photos\'n thesis  (mak- 
ing starch  by  use  of  energy  from  sunlight  i 
In  the  photosynthesis  process,  oxygen  is  lib- 
erated and  carbon  dioxide  Is  used. 

If  we  kill  off  enough  of  the  plankton  in 
the  sea.  or  sufficiently  reduce  their  photo- 
synthesis activity,  we  all  will  die  This  Is  be- 
cause an  estimated  70  percent  or  more  of  the 
oxvgen  we  breathe  is  produced  by  theae 
plankton.  Cornell  University  eoology  profes- 
sor UaMont  C.  Cole  warns.  The  rest  of  the 
oxygen  we  need  we  get  from  other  pUnts. 
largely  green-leafed  land  plants,  and  ''e JJf" 
busily  cutting  down  on  the  land  are*  covered 
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by  greenery,  what  with  road-bulldlng,  build- 
ing construction,  defoliations  by  herbicides 
(which  also  are  pesticides) ,  etc. 

Up  until  recently,  the  outcry  against  over- 
u«e  of  pesticides  came  largely  from  conser- 
vationists. Lately,  a  new  force  has  Joined  the 
battle — one  which  is  poor  in  money  and 
manpower,  and  comjxKed  of  people  who  are 
very  low  on  the  social  and  political  totem 
pole — but  which  may  mobilize  America's  con- 
science to  act. 

PARMWORKESS  FIGHT  PESTICIDE  USE 

The  APL-CIO  United  Farm  Workers,  led 
by  Cesar  Chavez,  have  been  fighting  agaln.st 
growers'  use  of  pesticides  that  are  making 
the  farm  workers  sick.  The  grape  growers 
have  refused  to  discuss  pesticides  with  the 
union.  The  Kern  County  agricultural  com- 
missioner has  refused  to  tell  the  union  what 
pesticides  are  being  used,  although  under 
state  law  the  users  must  file  such  Information 
with  him  He  bases  his  refusal  on  the  right 
of  the  growers  to  protection  of  their  trade 
secrets. 

The  union  has  been  battling  this  Issue  in 
court,  undeterred  by  the  ruling  of  Kern 
Ctounty  Superior  Court  supporting  the  agri- 
cultural commlsBioner  and  the  growers.  The 
Farm  Workers  also  are  suing  to  compel 
seizure  of  all  crops  sprayed  with  the  pesti- 
cide. 

In  a  letter  to  the  grape  growers  earlier 
this  year,  Chavez  wrote,  about  pesticides  or 
economic  poisons:  "We  have  recently  become 
more  aware  of  this  problem  through  an  in- 
creasing number  of  cases  coming  into  our 
clinic.  We  will  be  damned — and  we  should 
be — if  we  permit  human  beings  to  sustain 
permanent  damage  to  their  health  from  eco- 
XK>inic  poisons.  .  .  .  We  are  willing  to  meet 
with  your  representative  on  the  sole  Issue  of 
pesticides,  even  if  you  are  not  prepared  to 
begin  full-scale  collective  bargaining  at 
present  .  . 

The  growers  have  rejected  this  and  all 
other  approaches. 

The  F^rm  Workers  also  are  warning  con- 
sumers that  DDT,  one  of  the  pesticides  used 
on  grapes,  does  not  wash  off.  "In  May.  1969. 
the  California  Farm  Bureau,  voice  of  the 
farmers  in  the  state,  recognizing  the  grave 
dangers  to  the  health  of  consumers  result- 
ing from  the  use  of  DDT.  called  for  a  mora- 
torium on  the  use  of  DDT  in  the  fields."  the 
union  notes.  '  Still  the  grape  growers  have 
used  more  than  100  tons  of  DDT  on  Cali- 
fornia grapes!  This  is  four  times  as  much  as 
In  any  previous  year.  DDT  residues  retain 
their  potency  for  10  years.  Once  DDT  is  taken 
Into  the  body  it  Is  stored  in  the  fat  cells." 

The  grape  workers  are  carrsring  their  case 
to  Congress  and  to  the  public. 

Legislation  has  been  Introduced,  to  sus- 
pend or  ban  or  further  regulate  the  use  of 
pesticides,  or  certain  ones.  Studies  are  being 
made  of  some  of  these  problems,  and  a  com- 
mission or  commissions  may  be  making 
studies  of  the  impact  of  pesticides  on  the 
whole  environment. 

Hopefully,  this  is  not  too  late. 

|From  the  New  York  "Hmes.  Sept.  12,  1969) 

Unfted  States  Impounding  Pesticide-Tainted 

Cheese  Imports 

(By  Peter  Millones) 

Large  amounts  of  imported  cheeses — pri- 
marily from  France,  Italy,  Rumania  and  Ar- 
gentina—are being  barred  from  the  country 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  be- 
cause the  cheeses  contain  pesticides. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  1,782,000 
pounds  of  imported  cheese,  valued  at  $2.5 
million,  have  been  impounded  by  inspectors 
in  the  Port  of  New  York,  to  be  returned 
or  destroyed.  This  is  about  10  per  cent  of 
all  the  imported  cheese  that  enters  New 
York  and,  according  to  inspectors,  is  a 
"whopping"  increase  over  previous  years. 

The  ban  has  meant  that  specialty  cheese 


shops  are  switching  domestic  cheeses  to  more 
prominent  shelf  space  and  that  the  prices 
of  some  Imported  cheeses  are  increasing  for 
consumers. 

POPULAR    TYPES    ArTECTED 

Among  the  cheeses  that  have  been  barred 
are  Camembert,  Brie,  Roquefort,  Port-Salut. 
Parmesan,  provolone,  Sardo  (from  Argen- 
tina) and  Pecorino  Romano  (from  Ru- 
mania) . 

Some  batches  of  these  cheeses  have  pas-sed 
inspections,  inspectors  emphasized,  and  they 
are  perfectly  safe  to  buy,  as  are  other  im- 
ported cheeses  being  sold.  John  J.  Zaic.  an 
international  trade  specialist  with  the  re- 
gional ofBce  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, said  that  the  appearance  of  the 
pesticide  appeared  to  have  more  to  do  with 
the  locality  It  came  from  rather  than  the 
kind  of  cheese. 

He.  and  Weems  Clevenger,  regional  director 
of  the  FDA.,  said  a  study  was  being  made 
by  foreign  officials  with  the  assistance  of 
FDA.  specialists  to  determine  why  the  pesti- 
cide, benzine  hexachlorlde.  began  to  appear 
only  this  year  in  the  foreign  cheeses. 

Benzine  hexachlorlde,  they  said,  is  simi- 
lar to  DDT.  and  may  only  recently  have 
been  adopted  for  use  by  some  foreign  cheese 
makers  or  others  near  them. 

domestic     pressuring     SEEN 

The  Cheese  Importers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc.,  which  represents  all  the  major  im- 
porters here,  has  its  own  view  of  what  has 
hapjjened.  It  sees  the  long  arm  of  domestic 
cheese  makers  pressuring  officials  In  Wash- 
ington to  tighten  standards  governing  the 
importation  of  cheese. 

F.D.A.  officials  here  said  there  was  no  plot. 
They  said  that  the  residue  of  pesticides  per- 
missible legally  in  cheese,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  was  the  same — none.  But.  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  the  officials  said,  scientists  have 
decided  it  is  absolutely  safe  to  allow  0.3  parts 
per  million. 

The  Imported  cheese  that  has  been  barred 
showed  evidence  of  between  0.4  parts  per  mil- 
lion of  pesticide  residue  to  0.11  parts  per  mil- 
Uon,  according  to  George  Boone,  chief  here 
of  the  food  and  general  chemistry  section  of 
the  F.D.A. 

He  noted  that  the  port  of  New  York  han- 
dled 85  to  90  per  cent  of  all  cheese  im- 
ported from  abroad.  He  said  there  had  been 
no  evidence  of  pesticide  in  domestic  cheeses 
arriving  here. 

theories   on   contamination 

Mr.  Zaic  said  there  was  some  Indication 
that  the  Rumanian  cheese,  Pecorino  Romano, 
had  been  contaminated  in  one  plant  by  work- 
men who  used  the  pesticide  to  kill  flies  near 
the  cheese  vats. 

In  Prance,  he  said,  there  is  also  a  suspicion 
that  one  cheese  maker  had  used  a  whitewash 
that  contained  the  pesticide  on  barn  walls 
and  in  other  areas.  Cows,  it  is  thought,  may 
have  licked  the  walls  or  eaten  chlpts  from  the 
walls  In  their  grain,  and  thus  contaminated 
the  milk  used  for  the  cheese. 

Many  specialty  cheese  shops  here  said  they 
were  concerned  about  the  ban,  although  they 
did  not  think  the  average  customer  was 
aware  yet  that  many  kinds  of  foreign  cheese 
were  in  short  supply. 

"«OUGH     ABOUT     CHRISTMAS" 

"It's  going  to  be  rough  about  Christmas," 
said  a  manager  of  Cheese  of  All  Nations,  153 
Chambers  Street.  "By  then  everyone  will  be 
aware  of  it." 

A  spokesman  at  Cheese  Village,  3  Green- 
wich Avenue,  said  that  its  ablUty  to  ptirchase 
some  French  and  Italian  cheeses  was  "very 
erratic"  and  that  wholesalers  had  taken  ad- 
vantage oX  the  situation  to  raise  the  prices 
of  other  cheese. 

At  Cheese  Unlimited,  1263  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, the  manager  criticized  the  FX).A.  for  al- 
legedly responding  to  domestic  pressures  and 
added. 


"I  know  a  salesman  who  has  an  order  for 
30.000  pounds  of  provolone  and  can't  find 
any:  it's  like  gold.  You  know  what  the  com- 
mission Is  on  30,000  pounds?  It's  more  than 
your  salary  and  mine  for  a  year." 

S.  2747 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Health  and  Environ- 
ment Protection  Act  of  1969." 

national  PE.STICIDES  STUDY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  In  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  and  investigation  of 
the  use  and  eects  of  pesticides  on  man  and 
other  animals,  on  other  life  forms,  and  on 
man's  environment.  In  carrying  out  such 
study  and  investigation  the  Secretary  shall, 
among  other  things,  give  special  considera- 
tion to — 

( 1 )  the  necessity  and  desirability  of  using 
pesticides; 

(2)  the  advisability  of  permanently  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  certain  pesticides  or 
classes  of  pesticides; 

(3)  the  effectivene.ss  of  existing  Federal 
regulation  of  pesticides; 

(4)  the  length  of  time  that  pesticides  con- 
tinue to  remain  in  effect  in  man's  environ- 
ment after  application;  and 

(5)  laws  and  regulations  of  other  countries 
relating  to  the  use  of  pesticides  and  the  in- 
ternational consequences  of  such  laws  and 
regulations  or  the  absence  thereof. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  study  and  investi- 
gation provided  for  In  sub.section  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  seek  the  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He 
shall  also  seek  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
persons  otitslde  the  Government  who  are 
eminently  qualified  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
such  study  and  investigation  by  reason  of 
their  education,  training,  and  knowledge  in 
the  various  fields  of  science  related  to  such 
study  and  investigation. 

( c )  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  on  the  results 
of  his  study  and  investigation  not  later  than 
thirty  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  shall  include  in  such  report  such 
recommendations  for  administrative  and  leg- 
islative action  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

transfer   of    administration    of   the    FEDERAL 
insecticide,    fungicide,    AND    RODENTICIDE    ACT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  All  powers,  duties,  and  functions 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  relating  to  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  Insecticide. 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticlde  Act  (61  Stat.  163; 
7  U.S.C.  135-135k)  are  hereby  transferred  to 
and  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

(b)  So  much  of  the  assets,  liabilities,  con- 
tracts, commitments,  property,  records,  per- 
sonnel, and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, allocations,  and  other  funds  (in- 
cluding authorizations  and  allocations  for 
administrative  expenses),  available  or  to  be 
made  available,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  shall  determine  relates  primarily  to 
the  administration  of  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide. Fungicide,  and  Rodenticlde  Act  (on  the 
day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  section) 
shall  be  transferred  from  the  Department  o! 
Agriculture  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  prac- 
ticable. 

(c)  Such  further  measures  and  disposi- 
tions as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  shall  determine  to  be  necessary  in 
order  to  effectuate  the  transfers  provided  for 
in  this  section  shall  be  carried  out  in  such 
manner  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  shall  prescribe. 

(d)  Any  transfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to 
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this  section  shall  be  without  change  In  clas- 
sification or  compensation,  except  that  this 
requirement  shall  not  operate  to  prevent  the 
adjustment  of  classification  or  compensation 
to  conform  to  the  duties  to  which  such  trans- 
ferred personnel  may  be  assigned.  All  orders, 
rules,    regulations,    permits,    or    other    privi- 
leges, made,  issued,  or  granted  by  any  agency 
or  in  connection  with  any  functions  trans- 
ferred personnel  may  be  assigned.  All  orders, 
time  of  transfer  shall  continue  in  effect  to 
the  same  extent  as  If  such  transfer  had  not 
occurred,   until  modified,  superseded,  or  re- 
pealed by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare    No  suit,  action,  or  other  pro- 
ceeding lawfully   commenced   by  or  against 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  acting  in 
his  official  capacity  shall  abate  by  reason  of 
any  transfer  made  pursuant  to  this  section. 
("e)  The  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticlde  Act   (61   Stat.  163;   7  U.S.C.   135- 
135k)   Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Sections  3.U..  6.b..  and  10  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture '  wherever  It  appears  therein,  and  in- 
serUng  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and   Welfare;"   and 

(2)  Sections  3.c.,  4  c..  5.  and  6.c.  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture"  wherever  it  appears 
therein,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare." 

(f)  This  section  shall  become  effecUve  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

requirements  for  AND  PROHIBITION  OF  THE 
EXPORT  OF  ECONOMIC  POISONS  TO  CERTAIN 
FOREIGN    COUNTRIES 

Sec  4.  Section  3.b.  of  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticlde  Act  (61 
Stat.  163;  7  U.S.C.  135a)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"b.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
as  exempting  any  economic  poison  exported 
to  a  foreign  country  from  complying  with 
all  the  requirements  of  this  act.  Further,  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  ship  or 
deliver  for  shipment  to  any  foreign  country 
any  economic  poison  if  the  Goveriunent  of 
such  foreign  country  has  indicated  in  writing 
to  the  Secretary  that  such  country  prohibits 
the  import  of  such  economic  poison  and  the 
Secretary  has  published  a  notice  to  that  effect 
in  the  Federal  Register." 

MORATORIUM    ON    THE    USE    OF    CERTAIN 
CHEMICAL    COMPOUNDS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodenticlde  Act  (81  Stat.  163;  7 
U.S.C.  135-135k)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  17.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  for  a  period  of  four  years  fol- 
lowing the  effective  date  of  this  section.  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  distrib- 
ute sell,  or  offer  for  sale  in  any  Territory,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  or  to  ship  or  deliver  for  ship- 
ment from  any  State,  Territory,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  any  other  State,  Territory,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  to  receive  in  any  State.  Ter- 
ritory, the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  from  any  place 
outside  thereof  the  economic  poison  dichlo- 
rodiphenvltrlchloroethane.  commonly  known 
as  DDT.  "dleldrln.  aldrin,  or  endrln." 

(b)  This  section  shall  become  effective  150 
davs  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


GRAZING  FEES 
Mr.    METCALF.    Mr.    President,    on 


August  7,  1969,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  adopted  a  res- 
olution on  grazing  fees  which  is  an  out- 


growth of  the  hearings  held  by  the  com- 
mittee In  February  and  Secretary 
Hickel's  appearance  at  the  hearings  on 
the  confirmation  of  his  nomination. 

The  resolution  merely  affirms  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  along  with  other  offi- 
cials of  the  executive  branch,  will  report 
on  a  timely  basis  the  results  of  the  re- 
view of  the  grazing  fee  schedule  as  they 
plan  their  action  for  1970.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior have  been  requested  to  first  con- 
sider if  the  public  interest  and  equity  are 
being  properly  served  and  second,  if  the 
purpose  and  intent  expressed  in  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Acts,  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act  and  the  1952  Appropriation  Act  are 
being  reflected  in  the  new  fee  schedules. 
The  issue  of  a  proper  grazing  fee  has 
been  the  subject  of  numerous  congres- 
sional hearings.  I  can  recall  1.038  pages 
of  testimony  in  1963  when  the  fee  was 
raised  10  cents.  This  year  in  the  Senate 
we  had  534  pages  of  testimony. 

Ranchers  are  hard-working,  honest 
people.  I  know  they  are  willing  to  pay  a 
reasonable  grazing  fee  but  like  all  people 
they  seek  to  hold  down  costs.  Ranchers 
know  that  the  grazing  fees,  particularly 
on  public  lands,  have  been  below  fees  on 
comparable  private  and  State  land. 

The  most  recent  fee  study  completed 
in  1968  took  2  years  and  cost  over  SI 
million.  It  was  the  most  comprehensive 
ever  undertaken.  It  used  industry  records 
and  data.  The  study  produced  a  basis  for 
a  10-year  schedule  of  increases  to  reach 
a  fee  lower  than  is  charged  on  private 
and  State  land  but  comparable  when  per- 
tinent factors  are  considered.  The  result- 
ing fee  schedule  will  not  reach  a  fair 
market  value  based  on  the  forage  con- 
sumed by  a  permittee's  livestock  for  10 
years.  For  example,  this  year's  fee  on 
public  lands  was  44  cents  to  graze  a  cow 
and  its  calf,  if  under  6  months,  for  1 
month.  This  is  the  charge  for  an  esti- 
mated 800  pounds  of  browse  on  a  dry 
weight  basis.  In  the  case  of  sheep  this 
is  the  fee  for  5  sheep  plus  their  lambs 
or  an  average  of  12  or  13  animals  for 
44  cents.  Nowhere  else  can  the  feed  for 
an  animal  be  purchased  for  44  cents  a 
month.  A  rancher  cannot  feed  his  50- 
pound  dog  for  so  little. 

Data  developed  by  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute  indicates  the  range  of 
fees  on  State  and  private  lands  in  the 
West.  Of  course,  in  some  Western  States 
statutory  or  constitutional  requirements 
define  the  pricing  goals  which  will  be 
followed  on  State  lands  and  the  purpose 
of  State  administration  may  differ  from 
Federal  lands. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  showing  the 
data. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Lessor  and  current  1969  grazing  rentals  on 

some  uestern  lands 
Montana: 

Corps  of  Engineers  (Fort  Peck) $150 

Northern  Pacific  Railway '3.50 

Valley   Mining  Co 1.00-1.30 

Anaconda  Mining  Co 115 

State    lands 0- "° 


Lessor  and  current  1969  grazing  rentalt  on 
some  western  land* — Continued 

Nevada:   Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road    '0.90-1.  75 

Utah: 

State  Pish  &  Game  Department  •''  1.  50-3  33 
Southern   Pacific   Railroad '0.85 

Colorado:    State  school  lands 1  50-2.  00 


'  Until  1966  the  N.P.R.R.  leased  land  on 
a  variable  basis  with  the  minimum  grazing 
fee  per  AUM  calculated  to  return  I'.j  times 
the  tax  rate  which  averaged  around  $0.80  per 
AUM.  In  1966  it  began  to  increase  the  fees 
on  the  basis  of  taxes  plus  a  fair  return  to 
reach  a  flat  rate  of  $3.50  per  AUM  on  all 
N.P.RR    lands  over  a  3-year  period. 

■■  Lease  rates  charged  by  the  S.P.H  R.  pres- 
ently range  from  a  $0.90  to  $1  75  based  on 
tax  "rates  throughout  the  State.  The  mini- 
mum rates  are  being  increased  to  roach  $1.25 
by  1970.  All  leases  have  annual  rental  de- 
terminations and  are  interspersed  with  pub- 
lic land. 

-  Native  and  seeded  ranges  vary  from  a 
low  of  $1.50  per  AUM  to  $3  00  per  AUM. 
Native  meadow  ( both  wet  and  dry  )  vary  from 
$2.50  per  AUM  to  $3  33  per  AUM. 

'  An  average  of  $0.85  per  AUM  is  presently 
charged  but  will  be  increased  to  a  minimum 
charge  of  $1.00  by  1970.  Charges  are  based 
on  recapturing  tax  rates  only.  S.P.R.R  leases 
some   100.000   acres   in  Utah. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
average  fee  on  State  lands  in  Montana, 
as  the  table  indicates,  is  76  cents  per 
AUM.  On  below  average  lands  the  fee  is  a 
dime  less:  on  the  better  lands  it  is  a  dime 
more.  Next  year  the  fees  wUl  increase  by 
4  cents,  to  an  average  80  cents  per  AUM. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  in  the  Great  Falls 
Tribune,  in  which  the  Montana  State 
land  commissioner  Ted  Schwinden  dis- 
cusses the  fee  increase. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Grazing  Fee  Established  at  80  Cents 
Helena.— The  grazing  rental  on  state- 
owned  lands  of  average  quality  will  be  set  at 
$  80  per  animal  unit  month  in  the  coming 
year,  Ted  Schwinden,  state  land  conunis- 
sloner.  said  Thursday. 

Schwinden  made  the  announcement  fol- 
lowing receipt  from  the  Montana  Crop  and 
Livestock  Reporting  Service  of  average  beef 
prices  for  the  year  immediately  preceding 
Sept.  1.  1969. 

He  said  the  grazing  fee  is  set  annually  by 
a  statutory  formula  which  calls  for  a  base  fee 
of  $32.  plus  two  times  the  average  price  per 
pound  of  beef  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  1970  fee,  he  said,  is  four  cents  above 
the  1969  level. 

The  law  provides  the  $80  fee  be  reduced 
$  10  per  animal  unit  for  poorer  quality  graz- 
ing lands  and  Increased  $.10  for  better  quality 
lands. 

Total  receipts  from  grazing  rentals  in  fiscal 
1969  amounted  to  $987,657.  he  said. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
grazing  fee  charged  by  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana and  other  Western  States,  and  by 
railroads  and  mining  companies  operat- 
ing in  the  West,  is  above  that  charged  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  has  been  charging  ten 
times  as  much  per  AUM  as  the  Federal 
Government  has.  For  1970.  under  the 
schedule  presented  to  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  in  February,  the  Federal  fee 
would  go  up  to  about  55  cents  per  AUM. 
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Following  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  promise 
to  review,  some  ranchers  elected  to  take 
the  Secretaries  to  court  in  Utah  and  New 
Mexico.  Both  cases  were  decided  against 
them.  The  New  Mexico  case  has  been 
appealed. 

It  could  be  argued  that  the  decision 
to  sue  and  the  resultant  outcome  to  date 
eliminate  the  need  for  the  Secretaries  to 
make  the  review  they  promised  the  com- 
mittee they  would  make.  I  do  not  share 
this  view.  Every  Executive  action  ought 
to  be  given  review  by  the  Secretary  from 
time  to  time  to  assiu-e  it  fits  current  con- 
ditions. It  Is  in  this  spirit  of  constructive 
cooperation  that  Secretaries  Hardin  and 
Hickel  and  the  Budget  Director  promised 
a  review.  The  main  goal  of  our  commit- 
tee resolution  is  to  produce  this  review 
prior  to  the  Secretaries  acting  to  set  the 
1970  fee  level. 

It  is  indeed  significant  to  recall  that 
it  was  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — not  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  Interior — 
who  announced  the  grazing  fee  increase 
on  January  14,  1969.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  sfajed: 

Both  Departments  will  study  closely  and 
continuously  the  effects  of  the  new  fees. 

To  me  this  was  a  commitment  and  a 
sensible  recognition  that  the  outgoing 
administration  was  not  dumping  some- 
thing on  a  new  administration's  door- 
step. 

The  fact  is  that  the  grazing  fee  ques- 
tion is  not  one  that  suddenly  surfaced 
last  year.  It  had  come  under  intensive 
study  in  the  1950's  under  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  It,  along  with  Congress, 
had  directed  that  a  user  charge  policy 
be  adopted  and  developed  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  It  was  Budget  Circular 
A-25  in  1959  on  user  charge  policy  and 
the  studies  performed  then  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  the  Comptroller 
General  which  focused  attention  on  the 
grazing  fee  issue.  The  joint  study  under- 
taken in  1966  was  a  direct  outcome  of 
this  1959  user  charge  policy. 

In  1954  the  fee  on  public  land  was  12 
cents  per  AUM.  Three  increases  in  that 
decade  raised  it  to  22  cents  by  1959,  m 
accordance  with  fee  formulas  then  In 
effect. 

Between  1960  and  1961  it  was  raised  to 
33  cents  where  it  remained  while  the  new 
study  was  in  process. 

The  forest  service  fee  is  a  more  com- 
plex topic— well  outlined  in  the  Senate 
hearings.  For  quick  comparison,  the  av- 
erage fee  was  35  cents  in  1954.  51  cents  in 
1960,  42  cents  in  1965,  and  51  cents  in 
1968. 

For  years  grazing  fees  have  been  well 
below  market  value.  Under  the  current 
schedule,  the  fees  will  not  reach  market 
value  for  10  years.  Public  land  grazing 
fees  never  have  been  related  to  the  value 
of  the  forage  the  livestock  consume. 
Every  administration  for  the  last  16 
years  has  expressed  the  desirability  of 
having  a  fee  representing  the  worth  of 
the  forage. 

There  should  be  little  doubt  that  the 
question  of  a  proper  fee  was  approached 
with  care  In  the  professional  studies 
commenced  in  1966. 

I  would  hope  that  in  the  continuing 
review  promised  by  Secretary  Hardin, 
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Secretary  Hickel,  and  Under  Secretary 
Train,  all  relevant  facts  wUl  be  examined. 
In  the  February  hearings  some  wit- 
nesses expressed  concern  that  a  fee  in- 
crease would  produce  ranch  liquidation 
and  bankruptcy.  Some  similar  state- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  meetings 
of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission. I  would  hope  that  the  Secre- 
taries will  ascertain  whether  or  not  there 
is  any  evidence  that  the  level  of  grazing 
fees  has  In  fact  produced  such  damage. 
At  present  only  one-third  of  the  cur- 
rent Bureau  of  Land  Management  fee. 
14.6  cents  per  AUM.  is  reappropriated  for 
range  improvement.  However,  on  some 
Federal  grazing  areas  it  takes  40  acres  to 
make  an  AUM  and  the  plowback  is  less 
than  3.7  mills  per  acre  for  conservation. 
Even  on  the  best  range,  where  5  acres 
make  an  AUM.  a  mere  2.94  cents  per 
acre  is  available  for  conservation.  There 
are,  in  addition,  regiUar  appropriated 
funds  provided  for  range,  watershed  and 
wildlife  conservation,  but  even  when 
these  funds  are  included,  the  conserva- 
tion work  is  far  below  that  needed.  Five- 
sixths  of  the  public  range  is  in  fair  or 
bad  condition.  Even  worse,  five-sixths  of 
the  range  is  rated  as  not  Improving.  This 
is  because  the  investments  have  not  been 
made  in  needed  conservation  work.  The 
conservation  condition  of  this  public 
asset  is  a  national  tragedy. 

On  the  national  forests  there  has  been 
a  lag  in  funding  the  comprehensive  con- 
servation investments  first  outlined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  1959. 
Plans  to  meet  these  needs  ought  to  be 
reviewed. 

I  would  urge  that  the  Secretaries  as- 
sess these  unfilled  conservation  needs.  I 
want  the  Secretaries  to  know  I  intend 
to  question  them  closely  on  whether  the 
fimds  available  for  resource  conservation 
permit  the  kind  of  progress  that  makes 
the  public  range — which  protects  water- 
sheds and  wildlife  and  afifords  recrea- 
tion—able  to  make  its  multiple  use  con- 
tributions to  the  area  and  the  Nation. 
Finally.  I  would  point  out  the  concern 
that  is  being  expressed  over  the  commit- 
tee's resolution — concern  that  the  reso- 
lution means  what  it  does  not.  If  one  ex- 
amines the  resolution  as  presented  to  the 
committee  members  by  the  livestock  in- 
dustry spokesmen  and  the  product  that 
the  committee  unanimously  reported,  the 
resolution  states  its  goals  clearly.  The 
committee  expressed  no  judgment  on  the 
action  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  took  in 
1969.  The  committee  made  no  finding 
that  the  fee  for  1969  produced  hardship 
or  inequity.  The  committee  expressed  no 
judgment  that  the  Secretaries  erred  in 
the  factors  they  considered.  While  two 
district  coiu-ts  affirmed  the  Secretaries' 
actions,  the  committee's  resolution  does 
not  express  a  view  on  whether  the  letter 
or  spirit  of  the  applicable  laws  were  met. 
The  committee  merely  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  present  to  it  and  to  the 
public  the  review  they  promised  in  Feb- 
ruary by  a  date  certain — December  1, 
1969. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point,  in 
order  that  the  Record  may  be  complete, 
the  text  of  the  resolution  approved  by 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  the  New 


Mexico  decision,  and  the  comment  on 
the  verbal  opinion  in  the  Utah  case  from 
the  March  28  Outdoor  News  Bulletin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Resolution  of  thi  CkJucMrrrsK  on  Interior 
AND  Insular  Affaihs.  UjS.  Senate 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
did  en  Janirary  14.  1969  under  the  authority 
of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  (Act  o:  June  28, 
1934;  43  U.3.C.  315  et  seq  )  promulgate  a 
schedule  raising  grazing  fees  substantially 
for  the  grazing  year  beginning  March  1,  1969 
and  providing  for  further  accelerated,  pro- 
gressive increases  in  such  fees  for  each  of  the 
next   10  years   (PR    Doc.  69-527), 

Whereas,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  by  Its  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Lands,  did  on  February  27.  and  28,  1B69 
hold  open  public  hearings  on  the  announced 
schedule  of  Increases,  and  at  these  hearings 
representatives  of  grazers  and  persons  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  fee  increases,  as  well  as 
spokesmen  for  the  administrative  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  other  inter- 
ested citizens,  did  make  oral  and  written 
presentations  to  the  Committee; 

Whereas,  testimony  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee raised  questions  as  to  whether  the 
January  14,  1969  fee  schedules  do  conform 
with  the  criteria  established  by  Congress  in 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  and  In  Title  V  of 
Public  Law  137,  82nd  Congress  (65  Stat. 
268.290): 

Whereas,  there  are  pending  before  the  In- 
terior Committee  of  the  Senate  two  bUJs. 
S.  716  by  Senators  McGee  and  Moss,  and 
S.  1063  by  Senator  Montoya.  both  of  which 
wou;d  have  direct  effect  upon  the  January 
14. 1969  grazing  fee  schedule: 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  ol  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  requests  and 
calls  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Sscretary  of  Agriculture  with  other  offi- 
cials of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  undertake  and  complete  not  later 
than  December  1.  1969  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  grazing  fee  scheduies  imposed 
by  the  order  of  January  14.  1969,  Said  review 
shall  Include  consideration  of  whether  the 
public  interest  and  equity,  as  well  as  the 
purpose  and  Intent  of  the  Congress  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Acts  cited  above,  are  reflected 
in  the  criteria  and  methods  which  were  used 
in  the  setting  of  said  fee  schedule. 


Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
Approved  this  7th  day  of  August  1969. 
Attest:  — — ■ — .  Chief  Clerk. 

[In  the  XJS.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  New  Mexico) 

Panket  Land  &  Cattle  Co.,  on  Behalf  of 
Itself  and  All  Others  Singulaklt  Sit- 
uated. PLAurrtFF.  V.  Walter  J.  Hickxl,  the 
Secret  AST  of  the  Interior  of  the  United 
States  of  Amebica.  Defendant.  No.  7869 
CIVIL 

Panket  Lant)  &  Cattle  Co.,  on  Behalf  of 
Itself  and  All  Others  Similarlt  Srr- 
ttated,  Plaintiff,  v.  Clifford  M  H.ardin. 
THE  Secretary  of  AcRicFLrtiRE  of  t'ik 
Untied  States  of  America,  Defendant  No 
7870  CIVIL 

MEMOSANDDM    OPINION 

The  plalntia  Pankey  Land  and  Cattle  Com- 
pany aied  these  actions  on  behalf  of  itself 
and  the  rther  members  it  the  class  it  r  - 
resents  against  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  tho  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  seeking 
declaratory  •md  Injunctive  re"ef  against  "ach 
department's  newly-promulgated  regulations 
which  establish  a  uniform  fee  schedule  to 
be  charged  grazing  permittees  on  the  public 
and  f-irest  lands  subject  to  the  respective  de- 
partment's Jurisdiction. 
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The  two  actions  were  consolidated  for  pur- 
poses of  the  hearing  held  upon  the  plain- 
tiff's demand  for  a  preliminary  Injunction 
and  the  hearing  held  upon  Its  demand  for  a 
permanent  Injunction  and  declaratory  relief, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  an  identity  of  issues 
presented   in  these   two  actions. 

This  Memorandum  Opinion  will  therefore 
be  a  consolidated  opinion,  applicable  to  and 
decisive  of  the  claims  presented  In  both 
actions. 

The  plaintiff  seeks  to  have  the  challenged 
regulations.  34  Fed.  Reg.  504-05.  506-07 
(January  14.  1969),  set  aside  on  the  basis 
that  both  Secretaries  acted  Illegally  or  be- 
yond their  statutory  and  constitutional  au- 
thority in  promulgating  regulations  which 
purport  to  establish  grazing  feed  based  upon 
the  fair  market  value  of  forage  without  at- 
tributing a  capital  cost  to  the  permits  and  to 
Improvements  placed  I'pon  the  public  grazing 
land  by  permittees. 

The  plaintiff  attacks  the  new  fee  schedule 
as  a  violation  of  the  requirement  that  graz- 
ing fees  be  reasonable.  Imposed  explicitly 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act.  42  U.S.C.  ^315{b),  and 
imposed  implicitly  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  by  16  U.S.C. A.  §5S0(n.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  new  fee  schedules,  based 
as  they  are  upon  the  fair  market  value  of 
forage  without  taking  into  account  the  capi- 
tal investment  In  the  permit  and  in  range 
Improvements,  are  confiscatory  and  unrea- 
sonable. 

The  plaintiff  further  argues  that,  even  If 
the  new  fees  do  not  violate  statutory  man- 
dates and  do  not  amount  to  a  taking  with- 
out compensation  in  contravention  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment,  the  new  fees  are  still 
illegal  in  that  they  violate  the  Secretaries' 
own  regulations. 

Finally,  the  plaintiff  claims  that  the  fees 
are  discriminatory.  In  that  flat  fees  are  set 
for  all  permittees  without  regard  to  the  fact 
that  grazing  costs  vary  from  district  to  dis- 
trict so  that  a  national  uniform  fee  cannot 
reflect  fair  market  value  in  all  districts. 

In  answer  to  all  the  plaintiffs  claims,  the 
defendants  point  out  that  the  lands  involved 
are  committed  to  administration  by  the  re- 
spective Secretaries  and  that  each  has  au- 
thority to  issue  regulations  with  regard  to 
these  lands,  subject  only  to  Judicial  review 
for  acting  illegally  or  abusing  the  discretion 
thus  vested  in  him.  It  is  asserted  that  no 
abuse  of  discretion  or  illegal  action  was  in- 
volved in  failing  to  include  the  capitalized 
value  of  the  permit  as.  a  cost  of  operating  on 
the  public  lands. 

The  defendants  reply  to  plaintiff's  claim 
that  the  new  fee  schedule  is  confiscatory  by 
pointing  out  that  a  permit  is  not  a  property 
right  and  that  its  tenure  is  uncertain  and 
subject  to  withdrawal  or  to  drastic  curtail- 
ment (in  the  number  of  A.U.M.s)  at  any  time 
that  forage  conditions  may  so  require. 

The  plaintiff's  claim  is  premised  upon  the 
findings  of  the  Western  Livestock  and  Graz- 
ing Survey  of  1966.  The  Survey  was  the  cul- 
minating step  in  a  series  of  events  under- 
taken to  comply  with  the  General  Appropria- 
tions Act  of  1952.  65  Stat.  290.  5  U.S.C.  §  140. 
and  with  Bureau  of  the  Budget  study  "Na- 
tional Resources  User  Charges." 

The  statutory  authority  enabling  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  establish  and  charge 
grazing  fees  is  found  in  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act.  43  U.S.C. A.  §  3f5(b),  which  directs  him 
to  charge  reasonable  fees  for  grazing  permits 
Issued  by  htm.  taking  into  account  in  fixing 
such  fees  the  public  benefits  over  and  above 
those  accruing  to  permittees.  Grazing  per- 
mits on  national  forest  lands  may  be  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  upon  con- 
ditions and  terms  deemed  by  him  to  be 
proper.  16  U.S.C.  §  580   (!). 

Pursuant  to  this  statutory  authority  and 
regulations  Issued  thereunder,  the  Interior 
Department  had  charged  a  uniform  fee  for 
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Bureau  of  Land  Management  grazing  per- 
mits, while  Forest  Service  permit  fees  \-arled 
from  area  to  area.  In  1952,  in  passing  the 
General  Appropriations  Act,  supro,  Congress 
expressed  the  policy  that  permit*  such  as 
these  should  be  self-sustaining  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  and  that.  In  establishing  fair 
and  equitable  fees  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose, direct  and  indirect  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment, value  to  the  recipient,  public  policy  or 
interest  served,  and  other  pertinent  facts, 
should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

It  was  after  tl;e  passage  of  this  policy  dec- 
laration that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  rec- 
ommended that  studies  be  undertaken  with 
a  view  to  implementing  the  policy  declared 
in  1952  Act.  The  final  such  study  was  the 
massive  1966  Survey 

The  survey  disclosed  that  a  value  was 
present  and  attributable  to  a  grazing  permit. 
Nevertheless,  in  calculating  operating  costs 
on  public  lands  so  as  to  determine  a  new  fee 
schedule,  no  Item  was  Included  In  such  costs 
representing  a  return  on  or  the  capitalized 
value  of  a  permit. 

It  is  the  failure  to  include  such  an  item 
upon  which  plaintiff  bases  its  claims  of  con- 
fiscation, unreasonableness,  and  alterna- 
tively. vl<Dlation  of  the  new  regulations.  While 
plaintiff's  claims  are  stated  in  different  man- 
ners and  are  presented  with  var>-lng  ap- 
proaches, in  reality  they  are  all  one  basic 
claim,  namely  that  the  actions  of  the  Secre- 
taries were  beyond  any  discretion  commit- 
ted to  them  by  Congress  and  hence  contra- 
vened the  statutory  standards  and  were 
illegal. 

Thus  viewed,  the  claim  Is  based  upon  what 
the  plaintiff  asserts  will  be  the  end  result 
of  the  fee  increases.  Prior  to  the  new  sched- 
ules, the  BLM  charges  were  approximately 
35c  and  the  Forest  Service  charges  approxi- 
mately 50c.  The  new  fee  schedules  will  in- 
crease the  charges  for  both  BLM  and  For- 
est Service  lands  over  a  ten  year  period  to 
$1.23. 

Plaintiff  claims  that  these  fee  increases 
and  the  resulting  loss  of  the  permit  value 
by  the  denial  of  a  return  on  investment 
therein  are  illegal  because,  ( 1 1  they  will  de- 
stroy net  profits  of  many  ranches  and.  hence, 
allow  no  return  on  investment  on  permit 
value,  range  improvements,  base  lands,  build- 
ings and  equipment  and.  therefore,  most 
or  all  of  the  capital  value  of  a  ranch,  and 
(2)  they  will  reduce  the  rancher's  ability 
to  service  debt  and  jeopardize  the  security 
for  ranch  loans  by  the  reduction  of  the  capi- 
tal value  of  a  ranch. 

It  is  obi-lous  that  any  Increase  in  the 
cost  of  operation  of  any  business  has  an 
adverse  effect  on  its  profits  and  value  Re- 
gardless of  the  reason  for  or  the  method 
of  computation  used,  any  fee  increase  for 
permits  on  public  lands  would,  in  some  de- 
gree, adversely  affect  the  profits  and  value 
of  any  ranch  'which  Includes  such  lands. 

The  provisions  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act 
and  the  enabling  Agriculture  act  must  be 
read  together  with  the  1952  Act.  So  viewed. 
the  Secretaries  are  directed  by  Congress  to 
establish  fees  which  must  be  reasonable,  fair 
and  equitable,  taking  into  consideration  di- 
rect and  indirect  cost  to  the  Government, 
value  to  the  permittee,  the  public  policy  or 
interest  served,  and  which  fees  shall 
be  self-sustaining  to  the  full  extent  possible. 
In  addition,  as  to  the  BLM  lands,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  into  account  the  extent 
to  which  such  districts  would  yield  public 
benefits  over  and  above  those  accruing  to 
the  users  of  forage  resources  for  livestock 
purposes. 

The  record  clearly  Indicates  that  exhaustive 
studies  and  evaluations  preceded  the  fee 
schedule  changes  The  1966  Western  Uve- 
stock  Survey  was  a  comprehensive  effort.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  Secretaries  did  not 
seek  information  on  which  to  base  their 
judgments  or  that  they  did  not  consider  the 


various  policy  factors  as  directed  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

That  In  their  conclusions  the  Secretaries 
do  not  agree  with  one  item  which  plaintiff 
claims  should  have  been  considered  as  an 
element  of  cost  in  operating  on  the  public 
domain  cannot  be  held  as  a  matter  of  law 
to  reflect  an  action  in  excess  of  statutory  au- 
thority. They  view  the  permit  values  which 
have  built  up  over  the  years  to  be  the  result 
of  government  largesse  in  charging  extremely 
low  grazing  fees  as  compared  to  private  leas- 
ing costs.  Further,  they  maintain  that  to  re- 
quire the  capitalized  cost  of  permits  lo  be 
included  in  cost  of  operation  would  auto- 
matically freeze  the  grazing  fees  at  their 
present  level,  prohibiting  any  increase  based 
on  comparison  of  costs  of  operating  on  pri- 
vate versus  public  lands.  On  the  record  in 
this  cause  their  view  cannot  be  held  as  a 
matter  ol  law  to  be  arbitrary. 

The  statutes  clearly  indicate  entrustment 
to  the  Secretaries  of  wide  areas  of  Judgment 
and   discretion   in   setting  fees  which   would 
fall  within  the  range  of  the  various  factors 
which  the  Congress  directed  should  be  con- 
sidered. See  Secretary  of  Agriculture  r.  Cen- 
tral Roiz  Refining  Co..  338  U.S.  604  (1950). 
The  fact  that  the  cost  of  private  forage 
for  the  years  1960  to  1965  was  $1.82.  whereas 
the  new  fees  will  result  in  a  charge  of  $1.23 
at  the  end  of  a  ten  year  period,  while  not  de- 
terminative,   indicates    that    the    Secretaries 
have  not  gone  beyond  any  bound  of  reason. 
What  has  been  said  is  decisive  of  all  the 
claims   of   plaintiff  in   this  case    It  has   not 
been  shown  that  the  Secretaries  have  failed 
to  consider  all  of  the  factors  as  directed  by 
Congress    They  have  acted   within  the  area 
of   discretion   and   judgment   committed   to 
them  by  law  in  promulgating  the  new  regu- 
lations, see  Rigby  V.  Rassmussen.  275  F    2d 
681    (10th   Cir.   1960),  and  thus  there  is  no 
legal  remedy  here  available  to  plaintiff    The 
relief  which  it  desires  can  only  be  obtai  led 
through  congressional  or  executive  channels. 
This  opinion  shall  constitute  the  Findings 
of  Fact  and  Conclusions  of  Law  of  the  Court, 
A  Judgment  binding  on  the  cla.ss  represented 
by   plaintiff   will   be   entered   dismissing   the 
actions. 


U.S.  District  Judge. 

I  In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  New  Mexico  I 

Panket  Land  &  Cattle  Co  .  on  Behalf  of 
Itself  and  All  Others  Similarly  SnuATEO, 
Plaintiff  v.  Walter  J.  Hickel.  the  Secre- 
tary OF  THE  I.XTERIOR  OF  THE  UXITED  STATES 

OF  America.  Defendant,  No  7869  Civil 
Panket  Land  &  Cattle  Co..  on  Behalf  of 
Itself  and  All  Others  Similarly  SlrtTATED. 
Plaintiff  r.  Clifford  M  Hardin,  the  Sec- 
retary or  Agricl-ltl-re  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Defendant.  No.  7370 
Civil 

jctdgment  I 

The  actions  filed  in  Nos  786§  and  7870 
seeking  declaratory  and  injunctive  relief  hav- 
ing come  on  for  hearing,  and  the  Court  hav- 
ing filed  a  consolidated  Memorandum  Opin- 
ion finding  the  issues  in  favor  of  the  de- 
fendants and  against  the  plaintiff;  Now. 
Therefore. 

It  is  ordered  and  adjudged  that  Judgment 
be.  and  it  hereby  is  rendered  m  favor  of  the 
defendant  in  each  action,  and  the  plaintiff's 
complaint  in  each  action  is  dismissed  on  the 
merits. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  thte  judgment 
is  binding  on  the  class  represented  by  plain- 
tiff in  these  actions,  to-wlt :  all  holders  of 
permits  to  graze  livestock  on  B.L.M.  or  Forest 
Lands  in  the  state  of  New  Mexico. 

It  is  the  further  order  of  the  court  that 
each  defendant  recover  his  costs  of  action 
from  the  plaintiff. 

US.  District  Judge. 
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[Prom  Outdoor  News  Btilletln,  Mar.  38,  1960) 
Judge  Finds  in  Favor  or  Grazing  Incrbasx 

The  Federal  Govemmenfs  determination 
to  receive  fair  market  value  for  forage  taken 
from  public  lands  by  the  livestock  of  grazing 
permittees  passed  a  critical  test  with  the 
recent  ruling  of  a  federal  Judge  upholding 
the  new  grazing  fee  schedule  imposed  this 
year,  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute 
reports. 

In  setting  aside  a  suit  of  Utah  livestock 
Interests,  Federal  Judge  Chrlstenson  of  Salt 
Lake  City  ruled  that  the  plaintiffs  did  not 
show  cause  of  action,  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  had  acted  within  his  authority, 
and  that  he  could  And  no  cause  that  the 
Secretary  had  been  unreasonable. 

A  ruling  Is  expected  shortly  on  a  similar 
case  In  New  Mexico.  House  and  Senate  siib- 
commltees  also  have  been  holding  hearings 
to  collect  information  on  the  grazing  fee  sit- 
uation, but,  aside  from  a  few  statements  ap- 
parently made  for  political  consumption, 
there  seems  to  be  no  strong  push  to  upset 
the  new  grazing  fees  that  were  put  Into  effect 
this  year. 

Under  the  plan,  fees  will  be  increased 
gradually  over  the  next  nine  years  until  the 
government  begins  to  receive  from  grazing 
permittees  a  fee  comparable  to  that  which 
the  livestoclgnen  are  willing  to  pay  for  com- 
parable forage  on  private  lands.  The  1968 
rate  for  grazing  on  the  public  domain  was 
33  cents  and  55  cents  on  national  forests.  A 
comprehensive  study  shows  that  the  fair- 
market  price  of  the  forage  should  be  $1.31 
and  »1.50  respectively. 

Conservationists  support  the  new  grazing 
fees  schedule,  believing  it  to  be  a  necessary 
step  toward  bringing  grazilng  use  of  national 
forests  and  the  public  domain  into  balance 
with  other  appropriate  uses  of  the  lands. 


DEATH   OF   LT.   GEN.    FRANK   A. 
ARMSTRONG 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 20.  Lt.  Gen.  Prank  A.  Armstrong  died 
in  Tampa,  Fla.  Frank  Armstrong  was  a 
legendary  figure  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
He  led  the  first  daylight  air  raid  on  Ger- 
man-held territory,  and  the  last  air  raid 
against  Japan.  The  story  "Twelve 
O'clock  High"  was  based  on  the  general's 
exploits  in  the  early  part  of  that  war. 

But  he  was  more  than  a  heroic  war- 
time aviator.  Frank  Armstrong  was  a 
noted  polar  explorer  and  he  had  strong 
views  on  national  defense  that  often  ran 
counter  to  national  military  policy.  But 
he  expressed  those  views  not  withstand- 
ing the  risk  to  his  personal  career. 

Alaskans  knew  Frank  Armstrong  well. 
He  served  two  tours  in  Alaska,  the  last  as 
commander  of  the  combined  Army,  Air 
Force,  and  Naval  Command.  He  was  a 
strong  commander  and  an  excellent  one. 
The  force  of  his  personality  forged  an 
association  between  the  military  and 
civilian  communities  in  Alaska  which  ex- 
ists even  to  this  day  to  the  benefit  of  each 
community. 

Before  Prank  Armstrong  was  laid  to 
rest  in  Arlington  Cemetery  a  man  who 
knew  him  well  and  who  had  served  under 
him  wrote  a  eulogy,  "A  Thunderstorm  in 
Heaven."  I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting 
tribute.  The  author  is  Bill  Kelley,  of 
Anchorage,  who  is  well  known  in  Alaska 
in  his  own  right  as  a  fair  and  thorough 
newsman.  Mr.  Kelley  is  at  present  serv- 
ing as  public  relations  director  for  the 
Anchorage  Borough  School  District. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  "A 
Thunderstorm  in  Heaven." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

A    THtrNDEXSTORM    IN    HKAVXN  :    A    BUI>OGT    FOR 

L.T.  Obn.  Prank  A.  Armstrong  Jr. 
(By  Bill  Kelley) 

The  old  man  has  flown  away.  He  lives  now 
among  his  friends — and  his  enemies.  In  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  many  men  who  will 
always  remember. 

His  was  a  life  not  easily  forgotten. 

Slight  of  stature:  he  was  a  giant  among 
men. 

Brave  men  followed  him.  Even  unto  death; 
but  because  of  him,  more  brave  men  sur- 
vived. 

In  the  great  war  they  numbered  "Two", 
he  fought  his  way.  Through  vicious  flak- 
filled  skies  in  fragile  gray-green  birds  of  war 
with   bellies  full   of  death. 

He  swore  and  sweat. 

And  cursed  and  bled. 

And  died  a  little  when  a  bird  was  lost 
or  a  flyer  hurt. 

He  paid  the  price  of  leadership  in  loneli- 
ness and  pain.  He  hated  war;  but  needed  it 
to  be  alive.   And  prove  that  he  was  him. 

He  was  born  to  fight.  And  he  was  brave: 
but  more  than  that — 

He  was  Jiist.  And  true. 

And  his  passion  for  truth  and  justice  sus- 
tained   his   flight   through    life. 

Thus,  he  was  no  match  for  the 

Barricades   of   bureaucracy 

which  would  follow  the  Age  of  the  Tiger. 

Still,  he  fought  with  bluntness  and  with 
truth  until  at  last  when  he  had  reached  his 
zenith,  he  was  forced  to  fold  his  wings  and 
glide  to  rest  upon   a   peaceful    pasture. 

He  lost  a  wife.  Then  gave  a  son  in  a 
battle  he  could  not  fight. 

And  he  died  a  little  more. 

He  found  new  love,  and  it  made  the  days 
of  lost  command   a  little  easier  to  bear. 

But  then  it  was  time  for  the  final  flight. 
And  he  fought  it  until  his  strength  was 
gone — and  the  Reaper  won  the  day. 

But  as  he  left  the  earth — grown  men 
wept.  Men  who  had  serv-ed  him  and  men 
whom   he   had   .served. 

He  left  behind  a  sterling  record— enviable, 
yet  unenviable.  For  In  his  time,  he  had 
been  loved,  hated,  admired,  scorned,  praised 
and  degraded.  He  had  lived  and  loved  and 
won  and  lost,  but  he  was  always  fighting 
until  he  died. 

He  lived  according  to  a  philosophy — one 
stated  by  his  mentor — another  leader  of  men 
called  Ira  Eaker.  Of  leadership  he  had  said, 
"Why  anyone  should  seek  military  leadership 
seems  to  me  an  anomaly,  for  the  rewards  are 
slim  indeed.  Lincoln  was  shot.  Lee  came 
away  from  Appomattox  with  nothing  but  his 
horse  and  his  sword.  Churchill  was  rewarded 
for  saving  Britain  by  being  defeated  at  the 
next  election.  Political  leadership  may  pay 
better.  I  suppose  It  does.  But  it  would  seem 
the  ultimate  rewards  for  leadership  of  either 
kind  are  a  plot  in  Arlington  and  a  paragraph 
in  history,  usually  written  long  after  its 
subject  hac  ceased  to  read." 

Now  General  Prank  has  ceased  to  read.  But 
his  paragraph  has  already  been  written.  It 
is  written  In  the  hearts  and  souls  of  those 
who  loved  him  and  respected  him — and 
those   who   feared    him.   too. 

There  Is  no  caste  system  in  heaven  and 
hell  Is  not  exclusively  populated  by  privates 
and  lieutenants.  Generals  can  go  there,  too. 

But  General  Frank  had  his  hell  on  earth, 
and  if  God  is  indeed  good,  the  old  man  flies 
this  day  with  Angels. 

Here  on  earth,  he  loved  rough  weather. 
For  it  posed  more  fights  to  battle.  So  with 
God's  good  grace,  there'll  be  a  thunderstorm 
in  heaven,  and  Prank  will  be  easy  to  find. 

Hell  be  the  Angel  In  the  darkest  cloud. 
And   he'll   be  smiling. 


STUDENT  DISORDER 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  Barnet 
Nover,  the  dean  of  the  Washington  press 
corps,  has  acquired  a  reputation  over  the 
years  for  outstanding  reporting  and  per- 
ceptive analysis. 

There  is  little  doubt  why  he  has  such  a 
reputation  when  he  has  the  opportunity 
to  write  an  in-depth  report  such  as  that 
which  appeared  in  the  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 3. 1969,  edition  of  the  Denver  Post 
entitled  "Crisis  at  Cornell  Shocks 
Alumni." 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  student  disorder,  and  Mr.  Nover's 
piece  provides  an  excellent  insight  into 
the  effect  that  campus  anarchy  has  had 
on  the  aliunni  of  one  of  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing universities. 

I  commend  this  piece  to  Senators,  and 
I  commend  Barney  Nover  for  this  out- 
standing feature,  as  well  as  the  Denver 
Post,  for  whom  Mr.  Nover  is  Washington 
bureau  chief,  for  providing  expanded 
coverage  on  this  vital  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Old  Grab's  View:  Crisis  at  Cornell  Shocks 
I  Alumni 

Vsy  Barnet  Nover) 

(Editor's  Note. — Barnet  Nover,  chief  of 
The  Denver  Posts  Washington  Bureau,  re- 
tiurned  to  his  college.  Cornell  University,  for 
a  summer  reunion.  His  observations  as  an 
old  grad  returning  to  a  strife-torn  campus 
have  relevance  as  a  new  college  season 
opens.  I 

Washington. — Cornell  alumni  who  re- 
turned to  their  alma  mater  for  class  reun- 
ions this  summer  decovered  to  their  cha- 
grin that  much  had  changed  on  the  campus 
where  they  had  spent  so  many  happy  days. 

They  found,  for  instance,  that  in  this 
Ivy  League  university  there  was  less  ivy  on 
the  walls  (many  of  the  new  buildings  are 
of  glass  and  concrete  construction  and  re- 
semble factories)  and  more  Ivy  on  student 
faces. 

There  is  nothing  the  average  old  grad  hates 
more  thtm  to  find  his  college  changed  In 
any  major  particular.  He  prefers  to  see  it 
remain  exactly  as  it  v&s — unchanged  like  a 
fly  in  amber. 

But  the  alumni  had  come  back  to  a  Cor- 
nell which  in  April  had  been  hit  by  a  tor- 
nado of  student  dissent  and  '■ven  rebellion, 
a  cataclysm  which  resulted  in  deep  and  bit- 
ter divisions  within  the  fac  Ity,  the  adminis- 
trative p>ersonnel,  the  board  of  t:ustees,  and 
the  students.  And  It  had  resulted  in  the  res- 
ignation of  Dr.  James  A.  Perkins,  who  for 
seven  years  bad  been  president  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

It  was  little  comfort  that  the  disturbances 
at  Cornell  were,  except  In  one  particular, 
similar  to  disturbances  elsewhere  In  aca- 
demia. 

The  one  difference,  a  very  frightening  one, 
was  that  the  major  incident  of  the  April 
upheaval  at  Cornell  had  been  produced  by 
armed  black  students  with  whom  the  col- 
lege administration  had  negotiated  and  to 
whom  it  had  capitulated. 

What  had  happened  In  April  on  the  Cor- 
nell campus  was  the  subject  of  three  alumni 
round  tables. 

These  round  tables  permitted  the  expres- 
sion of  vaiying  and  even  sharply  conflicting 
views  by  administrative  personnel  and  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  •rusf'es;  by  student 
representatives;  and  by  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty. 

The  round  tables  were  extremely  well  at- 
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tended  by  the  returned  almunl.  But  aU  the 
explanaUon*  in  the  world  couldn't  deetroy 
or  alter  the  sense  of  bewilderment  and  die- 
gust  among  OomelUana  as  to  what  had  hap- 
pened. ,  , 
It  was  certainly  outside  the  experience  or 
the  older  alumni. 

They  represented  classes  covering  a  range 
of  well  over  60  years.  Collectively,  they  had 
lived  through  at  least  four  wars — the  First 
and  Second  World  Wars,  a  prolonged  eco- 
nomic depression  of  grim  dimensions,  and 
innumerable  other  national  and  interna- 
tional crises, 

Cornell  had  been  affected  by  all  of  them. 
But  never  before  had  it  found  itself  besieged 
by  its  own  students. 

"These  events  had  Included:  A  vociferous 
demand  by  some  students,  white  as  well  as 
black,  for  the  firing  of  a  visiting  professor 
because,  allegedly,  he  had  expressed  "racist" 
views;  forcible  Interference  with  a  represent- 
ative of  a  bank  who  had  sought  to  recruit 
graduates  for  employment  In  his  firm,  the 
objection  being  that  the  bank  had  business 
relations  vsrlth  South  Africa;  and  a  violent 
physical  assault  on  Perkins  while  he  was 
making  a  speech. 

Also:  The  occupation  of  campus  buildings 
including  the  student  union,  Willard 
Straight  Hall, 

WiUard  Straight  was  taken  over  by  some 
100  black  students  who,  alleging  they  needed 
them  for  their  own  protection,  had  had  guns 
brought  to  them  and  they  emerged  flaunting 
these  guns  and  bandoliers. 

StTBRENDEH    DENOUNCED 

The  picture  of  this  event  went  around  the 
world  and  infuriated  the  great  majority  of 
alumni. 

Perkins  and  other  spokesmen  of  the  ad- 
ministration had  Justified  the  surrender  to 
the  black  students  (to  get  them  to  with- 
draw from  Wlllard  Straight)  on  the  ground 
that  only  In  this  way  had  bloodshed  been 
prevented. 

ThU  may  well  have  been  the  case.  But 
Perkins  didn't  help  his  cause,  or  endear 
himself  to  the  infuriated  alumni,  by  hailing 
what  might  well  be  described  as  the  Far- 
Above-Cayuga's-Waters  Munich  Pact  as  a 
great  accomplishment. 

The  alumni  mean  a  great  deal  to  Cornell, 
which  ranks  4th  among  the  nation's  top  uni- 
versities in  the  toUl  volume  of  gilts  received. 
In  1967-68  the  Cornell  Fund  received  a 
record-breaking  $2,404,472  in  gifts  from 
24,482  alumni,  parents,  and  friends. 

The  fund  goal  for  1968-69  had  been  set  at 
$3  miUlon;  it  fell  below  that,  probably  for 
reasons  not  unconnected  with  the  April 
troubles.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
alumni  who  had  written  Perkins  were  highly 
critical  of  the  way  he  and  the  university  had 
bandied  the  crisis  and  many  threatened  to 
cut  their  contributions.  Their  letters  and 
telegrams  were  undoubtedly  a  major  factor 
In  his  decision  to  give  up  the  university 
presidency. 

Alumni  found  some  unexplained  and  puz- 
zling aspects  in  the  chronology  of  events  la 
the  April  crisis. 

The  black  students  who  had  occupied 
Willard  Straigh;  gave  as  one  of  the  major 
reasons  for  this  action  that  it  was  in  protest 
at  the  burning  of  a  flaming  cross  on  the 
grass  fronting  a  house  where  12  black  women 
students  lived.  This  shocking  development 
(stirring  up  bitter  memories  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan)  had  followed  threatening  and  obscene 
telephone  calls. 

But  some  accounts  Insist  that  the  black 
students,  members  of  the  Afro-American 
Society  (later  renamed  the  Black  Liberation 
Front),  had  made  plans  to  occupy  Wlllard 
Straight  Hall  for  other  reasons  even  before 
the  burning  of  the  cross. 

The  group  had  been  insisting  that  Judicial 
procedures  taken  against  three  black  stu- 
dents Involved  In  Incidents  in  December  1968, 


be  nullified.  To  this  the  urUTerslty  finally 
agreed  and  that  was  why  WlUard  Straight 
was  evacuated. 


SMALL   MiNoarrT 


During  the  April  events  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  Cornell  students  got  caught  up  in  the 
crisis.  But  the  activists,  black  and  white, 
never  numbered  more  than  a  small  minority. 
Among  the  whites  the  activists  were  largely 
members  of  the  Students  for  Democratic 
Society  (SDS). 

The  SDS  at  Cornell,  as  elsewhere,  con- 
tinues to  breathe  fire  and  threaten  de- 
struction. But  there  are  signs  that  this 
motley  collection  of  disturbed,  largely  middle 
class,  Marxist  cum  anarchist  cum  antl-esUb- 
Ushment  youth  Is  beginning  to  disintegrate. 
The  Chicago  convention  taken  over  by 
Trotzkyists  suggests  what  is  happening  to 
the  SDS 

The  SDS  played  only  a  secondary  role  in 
the  April  crisis  at  Cornell,  its  principal  activ- 
ity then  being  to  applaud  and  support  the 
black  activists  who  couldn't  care  less  whether 
those  whites  were  with  them  or  against 
them. 
The  black  activists  are  another  matter. 
They  are  tough  and  bitter,  and  angry. 
Significantly,  not  one  came  to  Perkins'  de- 
fense when  h  was  attacked  for  his  surrender 
to  them  or  when  he  resigned.  And  yet  It  was 
Perkins,  determined  to  show  his  good  wiU  to 
the  blacks  and  perform  an  act  of  Justice,  who 
four  years  ago  started  the  so-called  COSEP 
plan  "to  make  it  possible  for  more  than  a 
handful  of  blacks  to  come  to  Cornell. 

Cornell  had  always  had  a  scattering — but 
never  more  than  a  scattering— of  Negroes. 

In  my  own  senior  year  a  Negro  woman 
student  had  been  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
But  it  was  Perkins  who  j>ersuaded  the 
board  of  trustees  to  approve  a  plan  under 
which  250  black  students,  of  better  than 
average  intelligence  but  without  the  finan- 
cial means  or  the  academic  qualification  that 
would  have  enabled  them  to  enter  Cornell 
under  normal  conditions,  would  be  admitted 
and  helfied  in  every  way  to  finish  their 
studies. 

The  program  (the  Initials  represent  Com- 
mittee on  Special  Educational  Projects)  waa 
partially  financed  by  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation. 

Altogether  about  250  black  students  have 
been  admitted  to  Cornell  under  this  program. 
Few  have  droppyed  out  for  acudemlc  reasons. 
Of  the  25  In  the  1969  graduating  class,  the 
first  under  COSEP.  five  have  been  admitted 
to  leading  medical  schools,  five  given  Jobs  by 
major  industrial  firms,  five  admitted  to  grad- 
uate schools,  five  to  professional  schools. 

BLACK    DEMANDS 

But  this  attempt  to  overcome  the  educa- 
tional handicaps  from  which  black  students 
suffer  failed  to  take  into  account  that,  as 
the  difference  between  these  black  students 
and  their  white  classmates  were  overcome, 
the  blacks  would  feel  all  the  more  keenly 
their  separatenees  from  the  college  commu- 
nity as  a  whole. 

At  Cornell,  as  in  so  many  other  colleges 
and  universities,  this  led  to  a  demand  for  a 
Black  Studies  program  so  far  as  possible 
under  black  direction  with  black  teachers 
and  with  the  curriculum  determined  by  the 
black  students  and  faculty. 

Perkins  and  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
university  approved  this  program  which  will 
be  housed  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Afro- 
American  Society. 

Among  Institutions  of  higher  learning, 
Cornell  would  be  least  likely  to  take  objec- 
tion to  a  Black  Studies  program  as  such. 

"I  would  found  an  institution  where  any- 
one can  find  Instruction  in  any  study,"  said 
Ezra  Cornell. 

When  CorneU  came  into  l>elng  In  the  1860s 
it  broke  the  classic  mould  of  university  edu- 
cation then  prevalent  by  providing  courses 
In  agriculture  and  engineering,  doing  away 


with  compulsory  chapel,  and  pioneering  in 
other  ways. 

Subeequently,  the  same  pioneer  spirit  was 
manifested  In  the  founding  of  the  School  of 
Hotel  Management,  the  School  of  Labor  Rela- 
tions, a  School  of  Music,  and  the  Theatre 
Arts,  a  School  of  Nutrition,  and  others. 

Certainly  there  Is  a  vast  need  for  scholars 
to  delve  objectively  and  with  scholarly  de- 
corum into  the  hlstorj-  of  African  lands  and 
the  contributions  made  by  black  persons  to 
the  United  States. 

But  there  is  a  vast  difference  betveen  the 
scholarly  approach — with  its  aim  of  widening 
the  frontiers  of  knowledge —  and  the  evan- 
gelical approach  so  that  the  program  serves 
chiefly  to  feed  the  black  mans  pride.  And 
many  members  of  the  Cornell  faculty  (the 
same  must  be  true  elsewhere)  are  offended 
by  the  reverse  integration  reflected  Ic  so 
many  Black  Studies  programs. 

In  one  of  the  forums  held  for  benefit  of  the 
alumni.  Prof.  Allen  P,  Sindler,  dean  of  the 
department  of  government,  said  he  had 
handed  In  his  resignation  because  his  fellow 
professors  had  been  so  craven  in  not  coming 
to  the  defense  of  the  principal  ot  academic 
freedom  when  black  students  demanded  the 
resignation  of  the  visiting  professor  who,  they 
hai  alleged,  had  expressed  "racist"  views. 

Instead,  said  Sindler,  they  had  begun,  out 
of  fear,  editing  their  own  lecture  texts. 

Regardless  of  Perkins'  announcement  that 
he  was  giving  up  his  presidency,  the  CorneU 
faculty  remains  bitterly  divided. 

The"  fact  that  it  had  originally,  and  by  a 
vote  of  726  to  281.  passed  a  resolution  con- 
demning seizure  of  Wlllard  Straight  Hall,  the 
carrying  and  the  use  of  weapons  on  campus 
and  had  refused  to  approve  the  dismissal  of 
penalties  on  three  students  (but  under  pres- 
sure had  later  agreed  to  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation  agreed  t  j  by  the  president)  only 
intensified  the  faculty  malaise 

They  could  say  as  did  a  French  friend  of 
mine  at  the  time  of  Munich:  "I  feel  person- 
ally unclean  " 


CLOUTJ    REMAINS 

Some  of  them  decided,  despite  their 
qualms,  to  remain  on  the  Cornell  faculty  and 
work  from  within  against  the  forces  of  an- 
archy. Three  have  resigned.  The  events  of 
April  1969  and  what  preceded  them  will  re- 
main a  cloud  over  what  had  been  a  highly 
distinguished  body. 

One  reason  Cornell  and  so  many  other 
colleges  and  universities  are  In  trouble  arises 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  challenges  they  had 
to  face  have  been  unique  in  their  history. 
When  the  crisis  came  they  had  no  guidelines 
and  their  instincts  and  conscle.ices  were  not 
always  the  best  of  guides. 

CorneU  was  never  exactly  an  ivory  tower 
in  the  past. 

.A,lways,  it  touched  life  and  the  world  of 
affairs  at  many  points.  But  it  found  no  useful 
precedents  in  coping  with  student  revolts, 
white  and  black,  of  the  kind  It  never  had 
to  face  in  the  past.  And  while  the  emotional 
steam  behind  these  revolts  could  be  under- 
stood (particularly  In  view  of  the  \ast  dis- 
tempers produced  by  the  Vietnam  War  and 
by  the  ferment  among  the  blacks),  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  militant  students  made 
no  sense.  Nihilism  never  does. 

In  a  recent  article  in  Commentary,  Walter 
Laqueur,  director  of  the  Institute  of  Con- 
temporary History  in  London  and  a  visiting 
professor  in  the  History  of  Ideas  at  Brandeis 
University,  pointed  out  that  student  move- 
ments of  the  kind  troubUng  the  United 
States  (and  by  no  means  this  country  alone) 
aren't  new. 

In  fact,  they  go  back  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
Some  of  them,  he  notes,  the  Sturm  and  Drang 
movement  in  the  early  19th  Century  for  in- 
stance, are  strikingly  modern.  That  youth 
revolt,  he  says,  "combined  opposition  to 
social  conventions  with  a  style  of  life  that 
is  familiar  enough  today:  wild  language,  long 
hair,  and  strange  attire." 
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Most  of  the  student  movements  of  the  past 
were  the  products  of  deep  pessimism  about 
the  way  the  world  Is  going,  coupled  with  a 
state  of  affluence.  This  is  certainly  the  case 
today. 

There  were  no  student  revolts  at  Cornell  in 
the  good  old  days  when  one  out  of  four  Cor- 
nell undergraduates  was  working  his  (or  her) 
way  through  college  and  the  going  rate  for 
odd  Jobs  was  20  cents  an  hour. 

There  were  no  student  revolts  during 
World  War  I  when  the  Idealism  of  youth 
(and  misdirected  or  not  there  Is  plenty  of  It 
today)  was  pinned  to  the  Idea  that  we  were 
fighting  "a  war  to  end  war."  or  in  World  War 
II  which  began  with  an  attack  on  the  United 
States  on  "the  day  of  infamy, '  and  patriotic 
fervor  was  stirred  up 

Laqueur  cities  a  scholar.  Prof.  Lewis 
Peuer.  who  has  made  an  In-depth  study  of 
student  movements  as  saying  that  many  dis- 
asters In  modern  European  politics  have  been 
caused   by   students   and   youth   movements. 

Laqueur  isn't  ready  to  go  so  far.  But  he 
feels  the  present  American  youth  movement 
has  missed  the  boat. 

"It  is  therefore  doubly  sad. "  he  declared, 
"that  In  its  extreme  form  it  (the  student 
movement)  has  taken  a  destructive  course, 
self-defeating  in  terms  of  its  own  aims.  It 
seems  fairly  certain  at  this  point  that  the 
American  iftovement  will  result  in  a  giant 
hangover,  fofthe  more  Utopian  a  movement's 
alms,  the  greater  the  disappointment  which 
must  Inevitably  ensue.  The  cultural  and 
political  idiocies  perpetrated  with  Impunity 
Jn  this  permissive  age  have  clearly  gone  be- 
yond the  borders  of  what  is  acceptable  for 
any  society,  however  liberally  it  may  be 
structured.  " 


INTERNATIONAL  RED  CROSS  COM- 
MITTEE ADOPTS  RESOLUTION  ON 
PROTECTION  OF  PRISONERS  OF 
WAR 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spoken  before  of  measiires  we  might 
undertake  to  mobilize  world  public  opin- 
ion to  the  need  for  continued  efforts  and 
Intervention  in  behalf  of  proper  treat- 
met  of  American  and  other  prisoners  of 
war. 

On  August  22,  I  directed  a  letter  to 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  urging  that 
the  International  Committee  on  the  Red 
Cross  be  approached  about  pursuing  the 
prisoner  release  and  exchange  matter 
during  the  course  of  the  ICRC's  21st  In- 
ternational Conference  in  Istanbul  dur- 
ing the  first  2  weeks  of  September. 

I  was  greatly  heartened  to  learn  from 
the  Department  of  State  recently  that 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  conference,  led 
by  Ambassador  Graham  Martin,  was  able 
to  win  support  for  a  formal  resolution 
calling  for  the  protection  of  prisoners  of 
war.  The  resolution  was  adopted  and 
passed  by  the  ICRC  on  September  13  by 
a  vote  of  114  to  0,  with  seven  abstentions. 

Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  dur- 
ing his  September  13  statement  at  the 
33d  plenary  session  of  the  Paris  Vietnam 
Pf  ace  talks,  announced  that  the  resolu- 
tion had  been  adopted.  He  also  com- 
m.'nted  that  the  resolution  stated  that 
the  Geneva  Prisoner  of  War  Conven- 
tion "applies  to  each  armed  conflict  be- 
tween two  or  more  parties  to  the  con- 
vention without  regard  to  how  the  con- 
flict may  be  characterized,"  and  that 
the  resolution  also  calls  up  'all  authori- 
ties involved  in  an  armed  conflict  to  in- 
sure that  all  uniformed  members  of  the 
regular  armed  forces  of  another  party 


to  the  conflict  and  all  other  persons 
entitled  to  prisoner  of  war  status  are 
accorded  humane  treatment  and  the  full 
measure  of  protection  prescribed  by  the 
convention,  Including  free  access  to  the 
prisoners  of  war  and  all  places  of  their 
detention  by  a  protecting  power  or  by 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross." 

Mr.  President,  these  and  other  efforts 
appear  to  reflect  a  growing  concern  and 
consensus  of  world  opinion  that  more 
must  be  -done  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
bring  about  implementation  of  the  1949 
Geneva  convention  agreements  on  treat- 
ment of  war  captives.  I  am  confident 
that  each  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  will  continue 
to  explore  eveiT  avenue  of  approach  in 
dealing  with  this  vei-y  real  problem.  I 
again  invite  each  of  them  to  join  me  in 
cosponsorship  of  my  resolution.  S.  245, 
calling  for  the  use  of  all  means  of  peace- 
ful persuasion  to  accomplish  these  ends. 

For  my  part.  I  intend  to  continue  my 
attempts  to  marshal  world  public  opinion 
against  Hanoi's  outrageous  and  brutal 
treatment  of  our  boys  in  North  Vietnam, 
and  to  continue  to  assist  other  concerned 
individuals  in  their  efforts  to  press  for 
proper  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  items  be  printed 
in  the  Record: 

First.  My  August  22  letter  to  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers. 

Second.  The  Department  of  State's 
September  5  response  to  my  suggestions. 

Third.  The  resolution  adopted  and 
passed  by  the  21st  International  Con- 
ference of  the  Red  Cross,  in  Istanbul, 
Turkey,  September  13,  1969. 

Foiuth.  Statement  by  Ambassador 
Graham  Martin,  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Government's  delegation  to  the  21st 
ICRC  conference,  introducing  the  above 
resolution  and  inviting  all  nations  to 
support  it. 

Fifth.  Copy  of  the  August  22  letter  to 
His  Holiness,  Pope  Paul  VI,  signed  by 
myself  and  others  of  my  colleagues,  sug- 
gesting that  a  papal  appeal  in  behalf  of 
POW's  would  be  extremely  influential 
in  helping  crystallize  world  opinion. 

Sixth.  Translation  of  an  article  in  the 
September  9,  1969,  issue  of  the  French 
newspaper,  Le  Figaro,  on  prisoners  of 
war  in  North  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 

August  22,  1969. 
Hon.  Wn.i.]hM  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  DC.        ^ 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  It  has  come  to  my 
.ittention  that  the  International  Committee 
on  the  Red  Cross  will  be  holding  its  inter- 
national conference  in  Istanbul  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  September,  and  thet  an 
item  which  Is  currently  on  their  provisional 
agenda  is  that  of  "protection  of  victims  of 
non-international  conflicts." 

In  my  judgment,  it  would  seem  most  time- 
ly and  appropriate  for  the  entire  Prlsoner- 
of-War  issue — including  the  release  and  ex- 
change of  prisoners  of  War  in  North  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  others  wrongfully  detained 
In  Communist-held  territories — to  be  pur- 
sued by  delegates  at  the  Conference. 

I  should  therefore  like  to  suggest  that  you 
consider  our  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Con- 
ference approaching  Mr.  Marcel  Navllle.  Presi- 
dent of  the  ICRC.  In  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on 


the  matter,  with  a  view  to  seeking  release  of 
U.S.  and  other  prisoners  currently  In  Com- 
munist bands,  or  minimally  with  a  view  to 
Implementation  of  the  1949  Geneva  Conven- 
tion— 1  e..  securing  a  list  of  US.  prisoners 
now  in  their  custody.  Immediate  release  of 
sick  and  wounded  prisoners,  a  free  flow  of 
mail  between  them  and  their  families,  and 
the  opening  of  their  prison  camps  to  inter- 
national inspection. 

In  this  connection,  there  are  enclosed  for 
your  information:  (1)  S.  245.  a  Resolution 
which  I  introduced  In  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate on  August  13th,  together  with  my  re- 
marks on  the  Senate  Floor,  on  the  Prisoner 
of  War  issue:  and  (2)  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  I  and  a  number  of  my  colleagues  have 
directed  to  His  Holiness,  Pope  Paul  VI,  en- 
listing his  efforts  in  helping  to  mobilize  world 
opinion  in  behalf  of  proper  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war. 

Your  prompt  attention  to  this  request  will 
be  personally  appreciated,  and  I  look  forward 
to  your  early  response. 
Cordially, 

Joseph  M.  Montota, 

U.S.  Senator. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C..  September  5,  1969. 
Hon  Joseph  M.  Montova, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Montoya:  Secretary  Rogers 
has  asked  me  to  respond  to  your  letter  of 
August  22  suggesting  that  we  raise  the  sub- 
ject of  our  prisoners  of  war  at  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  Conference  which  takes 
place  in  Istanbul  September  6-13,   1969. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  our  delegation  to 
the  Conference,  which  Is  led  by  Ambassador 
Graham  Martin,  intends  to  do  all  it  can  to 
purstie  this  subject  at  the  Conference.  They 
are  under  instructions  to  work  with  other 
delegations  to  see  what  can  be  done  through 
private  contacts  to  aid  the  prisoners,  and 
they  will  work  to  win  support  for  a  formal 
resolution  calling  for  humane  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war,  as  required  by  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  1949. 

Our  delegation  will  be  in  direct  touch  with 
President  Naville  of  the  ICRC,  as  you  sug- 
gest, and  will  work  closely  with  him  and 
other  ICRC  officials  to  explore  new  steps  to 
gain  North  Vietnamese  observance  of  the 
Geneva  Convention.  However,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  North  Vietnam  has  persist- 
ently rebuffed  efforts  by  the  ICRC  to  gain 
access  to  the  prisoners,  just  as  they  have 
spurned  our  initiatives  In  Paris  and  else- 
where, so  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will 
respond  positively  to  appeals  of  this  Con- 
ference or  the  ICRC.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  reason  to  believe  Hanoi  is  sensitive  to 
world  opinion,  and  we  intend  to  do  all  we 
can  to  make  them  aware  of  the  concern 
felt  by  people  everywhere  about  their  treat- 
mejit  of  our  men. 

This  loncern  Is  all  the  greater  In  light 
of  the  testimony  September  2  by  two  of  the 
released  prisoners,  who  graphically  described 
the  harsh  treatment  that  they  and  other 
prisoners  received. 

Thank  you  for  sending  a  copy  of  your 
Resolution,  3.  245.  on  this  subject,  and  the 
copy  of  your  letter  to  the  Pope.  We  share 
your  hope  that  such  efforts  will  help  mobilize 
public  opinion  to  press  for  proper  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war. 
Sincerely, 

William  B.  Macomber,  Jr., 
As.'iistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 

Resolution  Adopted  by  the  21st  Interna- 
tional   COHrEHENCE    OF  THE    RED    CROSS.    IN 

Istanbul.   Turkey,    September    13.    1969 

(Note. — The    International    Conference    of 

the  Red  Cro.ss  is  held  every  four  years,  and  is 

the    highest    governing    body    of    the    Red 

Cross.    Governments    who    have    signed    the 
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Geneva  Conventions  of  1949  relative  to  the 
Protection  of  War  Vlctlma.  all  national  R«i 
Cross  Societies,  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Bed  Cross  and  The  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies  make  up  the  membership  of 
this  Conference.) 

RESOLUnOW    NO.     3— protection    or    PRISONERS 
or    WAR 

The  XXIst  International  Conference  of 
the  Red  Cross. 

Recalling  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949 
on  the  protection  of  prisoners  of  war,  and 
the  historic  role  of  the  Red  Cross  as  a 
protector  of  victims  of  war. 

Considering  that  the  Convention  applies 
to  each  armed  conflict  between  two  or  more 
parties  to  the  Convention  without  regard 
to  how  the  conflict  may  be  characterized. 
Recognizing  that,  even  apart  from  the 
Convention,  the  International  community 
has  consistently  demanded  humane  treat- 
ment for  prisoners  of  war.  including  iden- 
tification and  accounting  for  all  prisoners, 
provision  of  an  adequate  diet  and  medical 
care,  that  prisoners  be  permitted  to  com- 
municate with  each  other  and  with  the  ex- 
terior, that  seriously  sick  or  wounded  pris- 
oners be  promptly  repatriated,  and  that  at 
all  times  prisoners  t>e  protected  from  phys- 
ical and  mental  torture,  abuse  and  reprisals. 
Requests  each  party  to  the  Convention 
to  take  all  appropriate  measures  to  ensure 
humane  treatment  and  prevent  violations 
of  the  Convention, 

Calls  upon  all  parties  to  abide  by  the  ob- 
ligations set  forth  in  the  Convention  and 
upon  all  authorities  involved  In  an  armed 
conflict  to  ensure  that  all  uniformed  mem- 
bers of  the  regular  armed  forces  of  an- 
other party  to  the  conflict  and  all  other  jjer- 
sons  entitled  to  prisoner  of  war  status  are 
treated  humanely  and  given  the  fullest 
meastire  of  protection  prescribed  by  the 
Convention;  and  further  calls  upon  all  par- 
ties to  provide  free  access  to  the  prisoners 
of  war  and  to  all  places  of  their  detention 
by  a  protecting  Power  or  by  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Adopted  without  dissent  by  vote  of  114-0 
(with  seven  abstentions). 


Statement  bt  Ambassador  Graham  Martin, 

CHAIRMAN   or  THE   U.S.   GOVERNMENT   DEU- 

cation  to  thb  21st  International  Con- 
ference or  the  Red  Cross.  Istanbul, 
Turkey,  September  10,  1969 
Those  of  you  who  were  present  at  the 
Twentieth  International  Conference  of  the 
Red  Cross  In  Vienna  In  October  1965,  will 
recall  that  the  Conference  expressed  Its  con- 
cern for  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 
whose  confinement  removed  them  from  com- 
bat and  whose  presence  presented  no  threat 
to  their  captors.  The  armed  conflicts  that 
existed  at  that  time  and  the  conduct  of 
some  governments  who  have  acceded  to  the 
Geneva  Conventions  in  falling  to  honor  their 
obligations  under  the  Conventions  to  pro- 
vide humane  treatment  to  prisoners  of  war, 
showed  the  need  for  the  resolution  which 
the  Conference  passed  four  years  ago. 

Now  four  long  years  have  passed  since  the 
adoption  of  that  resolution,  which  called 
"upon  all  authorities  involved  in  an  armed 
conflict  to  ensure  that  every  prisoner  of 
war  is  given  the  treatment  and  full  measure 
of  protection  prescribed  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  1949.  .  .  ."  In  the  case  of  the 
Communist  authorities  In  southeast  Asia, 
the  solemn  appeal  of  the  last  conference 
fell  on  deaf  ears.  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Viet  Cong  have  refused  consistently  to  ob- 
serve even  internationally  recognized  mini- 
mum standards  of  humanitarian  treatment 
for  prisoners  they  hold  as  a  result  of  the 
armed  c»nlUct  in  Vietnam. 

The  concern  of  the  United  States  about 
these  prisoners  has  been  expressed  by  Presi- 


dent Nixbn  and  also  by  Ambassador  Lodge 
at  the  Paris  Peace  Talks.  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  also 
have  repeatedly  publicly  expressed  urgent 
concern  about  the  failure  of  the  Communist 
authorities  In  Vietnam  to  live  up  to  the  hu- 
manitarian standards  of  the  Convention  and 
to  treat  humanely  personnel  who  have  fallen 
Into  their  hands. 

Tlie  concern  of  these  highest  officers  of 
the  United  Slates  is  universally  shared  by 
all  the  American  people  I  am  glad  to  note 
that  we  are  not  alone  in  our  concern.  Speak- 
ing in  London  on  March  19,  Jacques  Prey- 
mond  of  the  ICRC,  said  concerning  the  work 
of  the  committee: 

"In  Vietnam,  It  has  so  far  had  limited 
success.  In  fact,  in  spite  of  repeated  repre- 
sentations, it  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  the 
agreement  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  to  the  installation  of  a  delegation 
in  Hanoi  nor  even  to  the  visiting  of  prisoners 
of  war. 

"The  Hanoi  authorities  have,  it  Is  true, 
assured  the  ICRC  that  these  prisoners  axe 
treated  humanely  by  them.  The  committee 
has  therefore  had  to  content  itself  with  send- 
ing medicines,  medical  equipment  and.  more 
recently,  two  field  hospitals  to  the  Demo- 
cratic RepubUc  of  Vietnam. 
Mr.  Preymond  went  on  to  say : 
"On  the  other  hand,  the  ICRC  is  repre- 
sented in  Saigon  and  the  delegates  are  able 
to  visit  all  prisoner  of  war  camps.  They  also 
regularly  receive  nominal  rolls  of  these 
prisoners." 

I  might  add  that  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  In  cooperation  with  its 
alUee,  has  placed  great  emphasis  on  proper 
treatment  of  jMlsoners  of  war  captured  by 
allied  forces. 

Today,  in  September  1969.  I  have  the  sad 
duty  to  report  to  you  that  we  have  seen 
that  the  Communist  authoritlee  in  south- 
east Asia  have  refused  to  cooperate  with  the 
ICRC.  We  also  know  as  a  fact  that  North 
Vietnam  is  violating  every  basic  provUion 
of  the  prisoner  of  war  convention  it  signed 
and  is  in  fact  seriously  mistreating  our  men 
it  holds  as  prisoners.  We  are  deeply  con- 
cerned and  outraged  by  this  grave  affront  to 
human  dignity  and  international  responsi- 
bility. 

When  I  said  that  we  know  that  our  men 
who  are  captured  in  Vietnam  are  being  mls- 
treated,  I  spoke  vrith  the  assurance  of  un- 
mistakable evidence — a  touching  witness 
provided  bv  one  who  had  hlmfieU  actually 
been  subjected  to  this  savage  and  Inhuman 
treatment.  Since  the  time  of  the  last  con- 
ference we  have  known  that  North  Vietnam 
was  refusing  to  provide  the  names  of  all  the 
men  It  held  as  prisoners,  and  that  they  have 
refused  to  permit  Impartial  inspection  of  its 
prisoner  faclUties  by  the  ICRC  or  any  other 
impartial  intermediary.  It  has  long  been  ob- 
\-lous  that  prisoners  have  been  denied  or 
severely  restricted  in  their  right  to  com- 
municate with  their  famlUes.  The  hundreds 
of  waiting  famlUes  who  do  not  even  know 
if  their  man  Is  alive  today  are  sad  vrttnesses 
to  this  fact.  We  also  have  seen  the  North 
Vietnamese  release  photographs  of  seriously 
sick  or  wounded  prisoners  who  should  be 
repatriated  Immediately. 

Today  we  have  confirmation  of  what  has 
been  an  even  greater  concern  for  us — our 
men  are  being  seriously  physically  and 
mentallv  mistreated  The  men  whom  North 
Vietnam  recently  chose  to  release  have,  in 
spite  of  threats 'by  their  captors,  felt  duty 
bound  to  tell  the  world  how  North  Vietnam 
treats  its  prisoners  Their  story  is  not  a 
pleasant  one  and  it  pleads  for  prompt  and 
strong  action  by  this  Conference.  North 
Vietnam  denies  universally  accepted  stand- 
ards of  humanitarian  treatment  for  prisoners 
and  violates  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  to  which  it  acceded  by : 

(I)   Refusing  to  identify  the  prisoner*  It 


holds  and  account  for  those  missing  in  North 
Vietnam. 

(2)     Torturing    prisoners    both    physically 

and  mentally. 

1 3)  Keeping  prisoners  In  isolation  cut  off 
from  their  fellow  prisoners  and  from  the 
outside  world. 

(4)  Palling  to  pwovlde  an  adequate  diet. 

(5)  Failing  to  repatriate  the  seriously  sick 
or  wounded. 

(6)  Refusing  to  permit  impartial  Inspec- 
tion of  prisoner  faclUtles  by  the  ICRC  or  an- 
other appropriate  Intermediary. 

(7)  Using  prisoners  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses. 

(8)  Denying  regular  exchange  of  mall  be- 
tween all  prisoners  and   their  families. 

(9)  Falling  to  provide  adequate  medical 
care  to  all  prisoners   in   need   of  treatment. 

May  I  ask  you  to  hear  the  actual  words  of 
Lt.  Robert  F.  Frishman.  USN.  one  of  the 
prisoners  recently  released  by  North  Viet- 
nam On  September  2.  1969,  less  than  a  fort- 
night ago.  from  our  Naval  hospital  in  Bethes- 
da  where  he  is  recovering  from  his  ordeal,  he 
had  this  to  say: 

"My  Intentions  are  not  to  scare  wives  and 
families  but  Hanoi  has  given  false  impres- 
sions that  all  IB  wine  and  roses  and  it  isn't 
so.  All  I'm  interested  in  Is  for  Hanoi  to  live 
up  to  their  claims  of  humane  and  lenient 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  I  don't  think 
solitary  confinement,  forced  statements,  liv- 
ing in  a  cage  for  three  years,  being  put  In 
straps,  not  being  allowed  to  sleep  or  eat, 
removal  of  finger  naUs,  being  hung  from  a 
celling,  having  an  infected  arm  which  was 
almost  lost,  not  receiving  medical  care,  being 
dragged  along  the  ground  with  a  broken  leg, 
or  not  allowing  an  exchange  of  mall  to  pris- 
oners of  war  are  humane 

"Why  don't  they  send  out  a  list  of  their 
prisoners  of  war?  Why  do  they  try  to  keep 
us  from  even  seeing  each  other?  Certain 
prisoners  of  war  have  receive*  publicity. 
Others  are  kept  silent.  Why  aren't  their 
names  ofBclally  released?  If  they  don't  have 
any  secondary  alternatives  or  motives  In 
mind .  then  release  the  names  of  the  prisoners 
of  war  so  their  families  will  know  their  loved 
ones'  status.  I  feel  as  if  I  am  speaking  not 
only  for  myself,  but  for  my  buddies  back 
in  camp  to  whom  I  promised  I  would  tell  the 
truth.  I  feel  it  is  time  people  ire  aware  of 
the  facts." 

Lt.  Frishman  was  addressing  his  own  peo- 
ple in  America.  But  it  is  time  for  the  world 
to  know  these  facts  Therefore,  I  share  Lt. 
Prlshman's  words  with  you  gathered  here  in 
this  Conference. 

In  the  most  recent  provisional  activity  re- 
port  submitted   to   this   Conference    by   the 
ICRC,  It  is  stated  that  "on  3  June  1989  the 
ICRC    again   wrote   the   Government   of   the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  reminding 
It  of  the  obUgatlons  incumbent  on  It  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  1949  Geneva  Conventions 
for   the   protection  of  war  victims."   And  at 
our   opening  session  the  distinguished   new 
President   of   the  ICRC  reported  to  us  that 
North  Vietnam  had  not  yet  allowed  any  rep- 
resentative of  the  ICRC  to  enter  Its  territory. 
Each  of  us  lias  a  moral  duty  to  see  that 
signers  of  the  Convention  honor  the  inter- 
nationallv    accepted    principles    of    humane 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  We  trust  that 
this   conference,   which   has   a   fundamental 
and  abiding  interest  in  the  Geneva  Prisoner 
of  War  Convention  will  declare  itself  clearly 
and   unequivocallv   concerning   the   humane 
treatment  of   prisoners— all   prisoners  in  aU 
parts  of  the  worid.  The  resoluUon  before  us 
was  carefully  drafted  by  the  co-sponsors  to 
insure  the  universality  of  its  coverage  to  all 
prisoners  of  war  wherever  held,  by  whatever 
nation,   great  or  small.   We   hope,   therefore, 
that  all  national  delegations  and  all  naUonal 
societies  will  Join  those  nations  and  national 
societies  which  have  already  sponsored  this 
resolution.    We    beliere.    Mr.    Chairman,    It 
should  be  supported  unanimously. 
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vs.    Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  August  22,  1969. 
His  HoUnees,  the  Pope, 
Vatican  City, 
Rome,  Italy. 

Your  Holiness:  Knowing  of  your  Holiness' 
labors  on  behalf  of  world  peace,  and  your 
devotion  to  Justice,  may  we  take  the  liberty 
of  calling  to  your  attention  the  plight  of 
American  and  other  prisoners  of  War  in  North 
Vietnam  and  adjoining  Communist-held  ter- 
ritories. 

According  to  official  statements  of  the 
United  States  Government,  over  1300  men 
are  listed  as  missing  in  North  Vietnam.  Their 
fate  is  unlcnown,  although  many,  and  per- 
haps most  of  them,  are  prisoners  either  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  or  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front.  An  additional  114  men  are  miss- 
ing over  Laos,  and  it  is  presumed  that  a  num- 
ber of  these  men  are  prisoners  of  the  Com- 
munist Pathet  Lao. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
1949,  to  which  North  Vietnam  Is  a  party, 
detention  camps  for  prisoners  of  war  must 
be  open  to  International  inspection.  The  de- 
taining power  must  release  the  names  of  the 
prisoners  it  holds;  it  must  give  proper  treat- 
ment to  all  prisoners,  release  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  permit  a  regular  flow  of  mail 
between  the  prisoners  and   their  families. 

The  Government  of  North  Vietnam  has 
done  none  brthese  things;  nor  have  the  Na- 
tionaf  Librt-atlon  Front  or  the  Pathet  Lao. 
Of  the  1300  men  listed  as  missing,  less  than 
100  have  been  heard  from  in  the  past  five 
years.  More  than  200  of  the  men  listed  as 
missing  have  been  in  that  status  for  over 
three  and  one-half  years.  Only  a  tiny  hand- 
fxil  of  prisoners  have  ever  been  released. 

The  families  of  most  of  the  men  held  by 
the  Communists  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  alive  or  dead.  And  their  names  do  not 
appear  on  any  list  of  prisoners,  for  no  list 
has  been  issued.  The  conditions  under  which 
they  are  being  held  have  not  been  inspected 
by  any  appropriate  international  body.  From 
films  released  by  North  Vietnam  and  from 
the  appearance  of  some  of  the  few  who  have 
been  released,  there  is  reason  to  question 
whether  those  still  in  captivity  are  in  fact 
being  treated  humanely. 

All  appeals  for  information  concerning 
these  prisoners,  ind  for  their  immediate  re- 
lease, have  been  turned  aside  by  the  Commu- 
nist authorities.  Indeed,  the  North  Vietna- 
mese representative  at  the  Paris  negotiations 
has  said  that  the  United  States  would  get  no 
list  of  prisoners  until  it  "ceased  its  aggressive 
war"  in  Vietnam  and  withdrew  its  troops. 
The  National  Liberation  Front  has  coupled  a 
proposal  for  the  release  of  the  prisoners  with 
a  demand  that  the  United  States  pay  repa- 
rations for  the  wars  devastation 

The  actions  of  North  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  in  this  matter  are 
clearly  rtolatlons  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 
They  cause  needless  anguish  and  sulTering 
both  for  the  men  who  are  being  held,  and 
for  their  families.  The  treatment  of  these 
captured  men  is  all  the  more  reprehensible 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  both  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam  have  opened  their 
Prisoner  of  War  Camps  to  international  in- 
spection and  complied  with  other  require- 
ments of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

It  has  occurred  to  us  that  an  appeal  from 
Your  Holiness,  with  your  unrivaled  moral 
authority,  would  be  extremely  influential  in 
helping  to  crystallize  world  opinion  against 
arbitrary  imprisonments  under  the  condi- 
tions described  above,  in  securing  the  release 
of  the  prisoners,  and  in  enhancing  chances 
that  others  who  are  wrongfully  detained 
without  trial  and  on  dubious  and  trumped- 
up  charges  might  be  released  or  have  their 
sentences  reduced. 

We  feel  that  it  is  as  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Communist  nations  as  it  is  to  Western 
countries  to  abide  by  and  respect  these  basic 


humanitarian  values.  In  this  shrinking  and 
profoundly  changing  world,  more  and  more 
men  are  groping  for  and  demanding  com- 
mon values  and  guiding  principles  which 
transcend  national  frontiers  and  will  lead 
us  to  a  new  and  better  world.  While  nations 
often  do  not  see  themselves  as  obliged  to 
explain  or  report  reasons  for  their  decisions, 
still  it  is  significant  that  they  do  feel  com- 
pelled to  Justify  what  they  do  according  to 
principle.  Certainly  the  principles  advocated 
here  would  apf>ear  to  be  guiding  forces  in 
the  lives  of  peoples  everywhere.  Political 
Ideologies  notwithstanding,-  when  a  nation 
places  Its  political  actions  outside  of  and 
ignores  these  basic  values,  and  refuses  to 
abide  by  imerntaional  agreements,  the  effect 
must  be  to  bring  the  pressures  of  world 
opinion  on  those  who  would  choose  to  flaunt 
global  policy. 

May  we,  therefore,  most  respectfully  re- 
quest that  yoiu-  Holiness  Intercede  with  the 
Government  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  North 
Vietnam,  and  the  Communist  authorities  in 
adjacent  territories,  with  a  view  to  securing 
the  release<of  United  States  and  other  pris- 
oners currently  in  Communist  hands.  May 
we  further  request  that  if  the  Communist 
authorities  are  unwilling  to  agree  to  a  pris- 
oner release  and  exchange,  that  they  be  ap- 
proached with  a  view  of  securing  a  list  of  U.S. 
prisoners  now  in  their  custody,  immediate 
release  of  the  sick  and  wounded  prisoners,  a 
free  flow  of  mail  between  them  and  their 
families,  and  the  opening  of  their  prison 
camps   to   international   Inspection. 

There  is  enclosed  for  your  information  a 
copy  of  a  Resolution  introduced  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  together  with  remarks  made 
by  United  States  Senator  Joseph  M.  Mon- 
toya  at  the  time  the  Resolution  was  intro- 
duced. Should  you  or  your  representatives  de- 
sire further  information,  we  will  be  most 
pleased  to  see  to  it  that  it  is  provided  you 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Your  Holiness'  most  humble  servants, 
Allen  J.  Ellender,  Russell  B.  Long, 
Fred  H.^BRIS,  Margaret  Chase  SMmi. 
Howard  W.  Cannon,  Alan  Cranston, 
Jack  Miller.  Joseph  M.  Montoya.  Al- 
bert Gore,  George  McGovern,  Jen- 
nings Randolph,  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams, Jr.,  John  Sherman  Cooper,  Ed- 
ward  W.  Brooke,   U.S.  Senators. 

Anxiety  in  U.nited  States  Concerning  Pate 
op  American  Prisoners  Held  in  North 
Vietnam 

(Translation  of  article  in  Sept.  9,  1969, 
issue  of  French  Newspaper  Le  Figaro) 

We  have  received  during  these  last  weeks 
a  certain  number  of  letters  from  American 
families  with  relatives  who  are  prisoners  in 
Vietnam  and  who  have  been  without  news 
of  them  for  long  months.  The  letters  these 
families  send  have  received  no  response. 

Here,  for  example,  is  what  one  American 
woman  has  written  us:  "As  the  wife  of  a 
prisoner  of  war  in  North  Vietnam.  I  beseech 
you  to  help  rae  and  those  who  are  also  in  my 
situation.  My  husband  has  been  a  prisoner 
since  June  17.  1966.  As  you  know,  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  never  published  lists  of 
prisoners  they  hold,  and  they  have  never 
given  any  information  on  the  treatment  of 
these  prisoners." 

An  American  man  whose  brother  was 
taken  prisoner  in  October  1965  has  written 
us:  "Hundreds  of  families  have  been  without 
any  information  for  years  as  to  whether 
their  relatives  who  are  prisoners  are  still 
alive  and  are  most  anxious  concerning  their 
state  of  health  .  .  ." 

The  signers  of  these  letters  asked  us  to 
make  this  situation,  the  pain  of  which  one 
can  guess  without  difficulty,  known  to  inter- 
national opinion. 

We  do  It  all  the  more  willingly  because  this 
state  of  affairs  is  completely  abnormal.  The 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  In  1957  signed 


the  Geneva  Convention  which  defines  the 
treatment  that  must  be  accorded  to  prison- 
ers of  war  and  combatant.s.  This  Convention 
prescribes  among  other  things:  the  publi- 
cation of  the  names  of  the  prl.soners,  the 
immediate  liberation  of  those  who  are 
seriously  ill  or  wounded,  inspections  to 
verify  the  living  conditions  of  the  prisoners, 
the  exchange  of  letters  between  the 
prisoners  and  their  families. 

The  number  of  American  prisoners  is 
about  1.350.  of  whom  350  to  400  are  held  in 
North  Vietnam.  Fewer  than  100  of  them 
have  been  authorized  to  write  to  their  fami- 
lies. This  situation  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment in  the  United  States  of  a  "National 
League  of  Families  of  American  Prisoners  in 
Southeast  Asia." 

It  is  Inconceivable  that  a  government 
which  claims  to  fight  for  Justice  and  liberty 
would  violate  rules  that  are  designed  to  In- 
sure that  a  certain  degree  of  humanity  Is 
respected  for  the  well-being  of  those  who 
have  ceased  being  combatants. 


REDUCTION  OF  TROOPS  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have,  in 
the  past,  had  occasion  to  disagree  sharply 
with  the  editorial  policy  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  Notwithstanding  this  fact, 
however,  I  have  continued  to  follow  this 
editorial  policy  with  rapt  attention,  hop- 
ing to  find  that  semblance  of  balance 
which  is  so  critical  in  these  times.  Recog- 
nizing that  a  moderate  is  really  nothing 
other  than  a  Republican  who  happen.s 
to  agree  on  a  specific  issue  of  importance 
with  a  liberal  newspaper,  I  believe  that 
the  Posts  editorial  board  has  taken  a 
most  moderate  view  with  regard  to  the 
President's  announcement  yesterday  that 
at  least  35,000  more  American  troops  will 
be  withdrawn  from  Vietnam  by  Decem- 
ber 15. 

The  editorial,  I  believe,  .sets  the  right 
tone  and  offers  words  of  encouragement 
to  a  President  who,  I  know,  is  trying  to 
lead  this  country  in  the  right  direction 
in  Vietnam.  As  the  Post  observes: 

It  is  a  tough  and  narrow  line  to  walk,  this 
business  of  trying  to  mollify  opinion  at 
home  while  seeking  to  play  it  very  cool  vis-a- 
vis the  North  Vietnamese.  The  President  is 
obviously  walking  it  with  great  care,  and 
so  far  with  considerable  success.  He  has  man- 
aged to  move  in  a  direction  and  at  a  pace 
which  have  so  far  proved  acceptable  to  the 
war  critics  at  home,  even  if  it  has  not  yet 
convinced  Hanoi  that  it  is  now  time  to 
negotiate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  editorial,  entitled 
"Vietnam:  The  Right  Direction,"  pub- 
lished in  this  morning  s  Washington  Post 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vietnam:  The  Right  Direction 

Never  mind  whether  the  latest  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  from  Vietnam  adds  up  *o 
35,000  or  40.500,  because  you  can  apparently 
add  it  up  almost  any  way  you  like;  the  fact 
of  the  matter  Is  that  the  removal  of  a  total 
of  60,000-plus  troops  from  the  war  by  mid- 
December  is,  ae  the  President  said,  "a  signif- 
icant step."  The  only  question  about  it  is 
whether  Hanoi  will  see  it  that  way,  whether 
the  Presideiit's  conclusion  that  "the  time  for 
meaningful  negotiations  has  therefore  ar- 
rived"' will  be  accepted  by  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

Naturally,  tbe  hope  here  is  that  it  will  be. 
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It  would  Blmpllfy  everything  If  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's 
Buocessora  would  read  Into  the  performance 
of  the  administration  In  recent  weeks  a 
capacity  to  play  It  either  way.  hard  or  soft, 
long  or  short,  without  regard  to  domestic 
pressures.  That,  clearly.  Is  the  impression 
that  the  President  has  been  seeking  to  convey 
by  delaying  the  decision  for  a  month;  by 
putting  It  about  that  It  could  well  have  taken 
weeks  Instead  of  days  for  the  President  to  do 
or  say  s<Mnethlng  about  the  war  after  his 
return  from  the  White  House  West  In  San 
Clemente;  by  holding  a  high-powered  policy 
review;  and  by  deciding  in  the  end  on  a  with- 
drawal figure  that  Is  modest  and  Just  a  cut 
or  two  below  what  some  had  been  predicting. 
It  Is  a  tough  and  narrow  line  to  walk,  this 
business  of  trying  to  mollify  opinion  at  home 
while  seeking  to  play  it  very  cool  vis-a-vis  the 
North  Vietnamese.  "The  President  is  obviously 
walking  it  with  great  care,  and  so  far  with 
considerable  success.  He  has  managed  to 
move  in  a  direction  and  at  a  pace  which  have 
BO  far  proved  acceptable  to  the  war  critics  at 
home,  even  If  it  has  not  yet  convinced  Hanoi 
that  it  Is  now  time  to  negotiate. 

So  this  is  prot>a,bly  a  good  time  for  waiting 
and  seeing,  for  not  quibbling  about  the  num- 
bers, for  not  pushing  too  hard  or  too  fast, 
because  only  time  will  tell  whether  the  North 
Vietnamese  will  read  into  the  latest  uni- 
lateral American  withdrawal  the  same  signif- 
icance that  the  President  sees.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  the  war  strategists  in  Hanoi  will 
put  25.000  and  35.000  together,  and  do  their 
own  projections,  and  conclude  that  all  they 
have  to  do  Is  wait.  If  that  happens — and 
history  suggests  that  It  could  well  happen 
because  It  is  difficult,  as  the  President  noted 
yesterday,  "to  communicate  across  the  gulf 
of  five  years  of  war" — then  it  will  be  more 
than  ever  necessary  to  face  up  to  the  really 
hard  questions  about  South  Vletnam"s  capa- 
bility to  take  on  a  heavier  share  of  the  burden 
of  fighting  the  war.  It  will  be  more  than  ever 
necessary  to  ask  whether  our  concept  of  a 
reasonable  settlement  is  realistic,  whether 
there  isn't  more  that  we  could  do  in  the  way 
of  refining  our  bargaining  position.  Because 
one  thing  seems  Inescapable:  only  the  pace 
of  American  withdrawal  is  any  longer  in 
serious  question;  the  direction  in  which  we 
are  headed  has  been  fixed  by  yesterdays  sec- 
ond and  somewhat  longer  step  towards 
American  dlslnvolvement  and  it  is  the  right 
direction. 


SENATOR    GOODELL"S    REPORT    ON 
THE    MIDDLE    EAST 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELL)  recently  returned  from  an  in- 
tensive 9-day  visit  to  the  Middle  East. 
He  had  long  talks  with  Israel's  Prime 
Minister  Golda  Meir,  Foreign  Minister 
Abba  Eban,  military  and  governmental 
leaders,  and — most  interestingly — with 
prominent  members  of  Arab  communi- 
ties. His  extensive  and  authoritative  re- 
port on  this  visit  is  important  reading 
for  all  of  us  who  are  concerned  with 
the  conditions  of  tension  and  danger  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  Senator  Goodell's 
conclusions  about  the  prospects  for 
peace,  and  his  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  peace  talks,  command  care- 
ful attention. 

Senator  Goodell  emphasizes  the  his- 
torical development  of  the  Mideast  con- 
flict; the  long  standing  effort  of  the  So- 
viet Union  to  gain  a  paramount  position 
for  itself  and  its  communistic  ideology 
in  the  Mediterranean  area:  and  the 
strategic  importance  of  the  Mideast;  and 
he  adds  a  major  dimension  to  the  con- 
tinuing conflict. 

Senator  Goodell  says: 


Until  that  Arab  objecttve  (to  destroy 
Israel)  changes,  peace  in  the  Middle  Ea»t 
can  only  be  preserved  through  a  balance  of 
power,  both  actual  and  apparent,  that  favors 
Israel.  That  Is  the  Balance  of  Peace  In  the 
Middle  East  under  present  conditions. 

This  means  at  a  minimum,  as  my  col- 
league states,  the  completion  of  the  ship- 
ment of  the  50  Phantom  jets,  10  of  which 
have  already  been  delivered,  to  Israel. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Goodell"s  complete 
report,  along  with  a  press  release  which 
provides  a  good  summary  and  introduc- 
tion, be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  I 
urge  all  who  are  interested  in  the  Mid- 
east situation  to  read  this  noteworthy 
report: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Goodell  Report  on  the  Middle  East 
The  following  Is  New  York  Senator  Charles 
E  Goodell's  report  on  his  nine  day  Journey 
to  the  Middle-East.  It  was  prepared  with  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Dankwart  Rustow,  profes- 
sor of  International  Social  Forces  at  Colum- 
bia University.  Dr.  Rustow  accompanied  the 
Senator  on  his  trip  to  Israel. 

The  report  is  in  two  sections.  The  first,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  press  is  a  summary  state- 
ment, while  the  second  is  the  full  text 

"As  far  as  sheer  value  of  territory,  there  is 
no  more  strategically  important  area  -n  the 
world  than  the  Middle  East."  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower. 

This  report  Is  based  on  an  Intensive  nine- 
day  stay  in  Israel  during  which  I  had  occa- 
sion to  speak  to  the  country's  top  leadership. 
Including  Prime  Minister  Golda  Meir  and 
Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban.  ranking  mili- 
tary figures,  government  officials,  intellec- 
tuals and  other  persons  in  private  life  I  vis- 
ited kibbutzim,  universities,  schools,  hospi- 
tals, youth  centers,  and  agricultural  stations. 
I  also  inspected  at  first-hand  some  of  the 
trouble  spots  along  Israel's  old  and  new  bor- 
ders and  had  occasion  to  confer  at  some 
length  with  prominent  members  of  the  Arab 
communities  in  Israel — both  those  Arabs  who 
since  1949  have  been  full  citizens  of  Israel 
and  those  in  the  territories  occuped  by  Israel 
since  1967. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  time  has  come  for 
a  basic  reassessment  of  our  Middle  East  pol- 
Icv  with  reference  to  the  big  power  talks  on 
the  Middle  East  and  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  preserving  a  Balance  of  Peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  I  therefore  submit  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations,  with  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  reasons  for  each. 

1.  The  United  States  should  break  off  the 
four-power  and  the  formal  two-power  talks 
on  the  Middle  East  which  have  been  taking 
place  intermittently  over  the  past  seven 
months. 

The  big  power  talks  on  the  Middle  East 
were  undertaken  at  the  urging  of  President 
DeGaulle  of  France  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  those  talks  we  have  conveyed  unmistak- 
ably to  the  Soviet  Union  the  grave  conse- 
quences, in  terms  of  confronution  of  our 
two  nations,  if  the  Soviet  Union  should  in- 
tervene directlv  with  its  own  military  per- 
sonnel in  the  'Middle  East.  That  has  been 
accomplished  and  can  be  reaffirmed  con- 
tinuously through  normal  diplomatic  chan- 
nels, or  if  necessary  on  the  hot  line. 

The  United  States  has  conveyed  to  the  So- 
viet Union  in  the  big  power  talks  our  grave 
concern  over  the  unilateral  arms  escalation 
undertaken  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Middle  East.  "The  talks  have  had  no  appar- 
ent effect,  whatsoever,  on  Russian  arms  sup- 
plies to  Egypt,  Syria,  and  other  Arab  na- 
tions. We  can  and  should  continue  to  strive 
for  an  arms  control  agreement  with  the  So- 
viet Union  In  the  Middle  East  through  nor- 
mal diplomatic  channels. 


It  was  hoped  that  through  the  big  power 
talks  the  Arab  and  Israeli  leaders  could  be 
brought  to  the  conference  table  for  direct 
negotiations.  It  is  now  apparent  that  the 
Soviet  Union  either  cannot,  or  will  not.  per- 
suade the  Arab  leadership  to  negotiate  di- 
rectly with  Israel.  On  the  contrary,  continu- 
ation of  the  formal  big  power  talks  merely 
encourages  the  Arab  world  in  the  belief  that 
somehow  the  big  powers  will  Intervene  and 
impose  a  settlement  without  direct  negotia- 
tion by  the  parties  concerned  Although  the 
United  States  has  firmly  stood  by  the  posi- 
tion that  there  must  be  direct  negotiations 
unconditionally  between  the  Arab  leader- 
ship and  Israel,  further  continuation  of  the 
talks  strengthens  the  false  hope  that  the 
present  United  States  position  may  be  nego- 
tiable and  that  we  might  be  persuaded  to 
try  to  impose  preconditions  on  Israel. 

In  breaking  off  the  formal  big  power  talks 
on  the  Middle  East,  the  United  States  should 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  we  stand 
ready  at  any  time  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the 
arms  race  in  the  Middle  East  and  to  assist 
In  bringing  Arab  and  Israeli  to  the  bargain- 
ing table.  While  we  have  sincerely  pursued 
the  potential  of  big  power  talks  for  the  past 
seven  months,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
pouring  arms  into  the  hands  of  Arab  leaders 
committed  to  destroy  Israel. 

2.  In  response  to  the  unilateral  arms  es- 
calation of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States  should  accelerate  delivery  to  Israel  of 
the  100  Skyhawks  and  the  50  Phantom  Jets 
to  which  we  are  now  committed.  In  addi- 
tion, we  should  now  pledge  to  Israel  that,  in 
the  absence  of  a  binding  Middle  East  arms 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  shall 
deliver,  by  1971  or  1972.  100  more  Skyhawks 
and  25  to  50  more  Phantom  Jets. 

We  live  in  a  world  of  hard  choices.  While 
the  United  States  desires  arms  control  in  the 
Middle  East,  we  must  realistically  recognize 
when  arms  control  is  unattainable  by  agree- 
ment. There  are  situations  in  which  the  giv- 
ing of  arms  is  the  only  way  to  preserve  a 
peace  and  hopefully  to  induce  future  arms 
control  by  showing  the  other  side  that  it 
cannot  obtain  its  objectives  through  arms. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  replenished  Arab 
planes  and  other  weaponry  destroyed  in  the 
1967  war  to  the  point  where  Nasser  has  a 
greater  numerical  superiority  today  than  he 
did  at  the  start  of  the  1967  war.  The  Arab 
superiority  in  aircraft  before  the  war  was 
about  three  to  one.  It  Is  now  about  five  to 
one.  The  replacement  aircraft  is  sophisti- 
cated weaponry,  including  MIG  19's  and  MIO 
21's  In  spite  of  the  numerical  superiority  of 
Arab  weaponry,  the  superior  training  and 
skill  of  Israeli  military  personnel  preserves 
for  Israel  today  the  preponderance  of  mili- 
tary power  in  the  Middle  East. 

Given  Nasser's  avowed  objective  to  destroy 
Israel  by  war.  it  Is  obvious  that  Nasser  wants 
a  war  as  soon  as  he  can  win  it — or  thinks 
he  can  win  it.  Until  that  Arab  objective 
changes.  p>eace  in  the  Middle  East  can  only 
be  preserved  through  a  balance  of  power, 
both  actual  and  apparent,  that  favors  Israel. 
That  is  the  Balance  of  Peace  In  the  Middle 
East  under  present  conditions  While  the 
United  States  strives  for  negotiations  that 
will  produce  a  real  peace,  we  must  provide 
the  arms  to  Israel  to  match  Sortet  military 
transfusions  to  Nasser,  thereby  preserving 
the  Balance  of  Peace. 

3.  The  United  States  should  provide  mili- 
tary aid  to  Israel  in  the  form  of  grants  and 
long-term  loans. 

Up  to  now,  Israel  has  been  allowed  to 
purchase  arms  from  other  nations  and  pay 
for  them  in  hard  cash.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
given  Egypt  and  Syria  vast  amounts  of  mili- 
tary aid  in  the  form  of  grants  or  liberal  long- 
term  loans. 

Israel  today  spends  20  ^-  of  its  gross  na- 
tional product  on  defense.  It  is  facing  an 
imminent  balance  of  paymenU  problem. 
Without  doubt,  Israel  will  continue  to  s.-.cri- 
fice  as  necessary  lor  survival,  but  it  is  not 
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fair  for  us  to  allow  Israel  to  carry  this  bar- 
den  alone. 

The  Soviet  Union  for  many  years  has  been 
striving  to  penetrate  Into  the  Middle  East. 
Immediately  after  World  War  n  It  was 
turned  back  In  Tur»:ey  and  Iran.  In  the  past 
three  years  the  Soviet  Union  has  siaccesa- 
fully  accomplished  an  end  run  around 
Turkey  and  Iran  by  exploiting  the  frus- 
tration of  Arabs  and  the  demagoguery  of 
militant  Arab  leadership.  Tiny  Israel  has 
stood  alone  against  this  gargantuan  threat. 
It  has  done  so  at  great  cost  and  great  sacri- 
fice. While  doing  so,  Israel  has  found  the 
Western  world  continually  reluctant  even  to 
sell  necessary  arms  to  Israel.  Without  Israel, 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Prance 
would  almost  certainly  have  to  face  the  Rus- 
sian threat  in  the  Middle  East  themselves. 
How  long  will  we  require  Israel  aJone  to  hold 
the  shield  in  the  Middle  East  for  the  entire 
free  world? 

The  recommendations  I  am  making  are 
presented  in  an  effort  to  move  the  Middle 
East  Into  a  realistic  power  context  that  will 
produce  a  productive  peace  to  benefit  Arab 
and  Jew  alike.  Many  Arabs  cynically  observe 
that  any  U.S.  politician,  especially  one  from 
New  York  State,  will  ignore  Arab  claims  and 
embrace  totally  the  claims  of  Israel.  When 
I  was  in  Israel,  I  Intensively  sought  out  Arab 
spokesmen'  Tn  an  effort  to  understand  their 
problems  teaJS  their  concerns.  Moslems.  Jews, 
and  Christians  all  have  deep  roots  In  the 
Middle  East.  The  Arabs  are  a  proud  jjeople 
with  a  rich  cultural  and  religious  heritage. 
Once  unified  by  the  doctrine  of  their  great 
prophet  Mohammed  some  1200  years  ago, 
they  spread  their  faith  within  a  century  to 
the  far  corners  of  the  world  But  in  politics 
and  in  economics,  the  Arabs  have  been  beset 
by  an  almost  incessant  series  of  misfortunes 
for  the  last  one  thousand  years,  including 
Invasions  by  Mongols,  by  Europeans  and  by 
the  Turks,  who  ruled  over  them  lor  400  years. 
The  Middle  East  has  been  a  pawn  of  the  im- 
perialist expansion  and  power  conflicts  of 
19th  Century  Europe  and  colonialist  domi- 
nation in  the  20th  Century. 

The  Arabs  have  legitimate  claims  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  so  do  the  Jews.  These  claims 
can  only  be  worked  out,  with  Justice,  when 
Arab  leaders  and  Jewish  leaders  face  each 
other  with  mutual  respect  and  a  willingness 
to  compromise.  I  found  that  respect  toward 
Arabs  and  that  willingness  to  compromise  in 
every  Israeli  leader  to  whom  I  talked.  There 
must  be  compensation  for  Palestine  refugees. 
That  burden  for  the  world  is  not  Insoluable, 
considering  the  much  larger  number  of 
refugees  that  were  assisted  throughout  the 
world  after  World  War  II. 

It  is  sad  to  note  that  very  episode  in  the 
Middle  East,  however  innocent,  is  used  by 
President  Nasser  and  the  El  Fatah  to  further 
Inflame  the  passions  of  hatred  and  bitterness. 
The  fire  at  the  El  Aqsa  mosque  is  a  prime 
example.  I  was  In  Old  Jerusalem  the  morning 
of  the  El  Aqsa  fire  and  I  saw  the  reaction  of 
Arab  and  Jew  alike.  The  Jewish  people  have 
a  great  reverence  for  holy  places  of  every 
religion.  They  shared  the  sorrow  of  their  .Arab 
brothers  at  the  desecration  of  the  mosque. 
They  responded  quickly  and  with  miraculous 
efficiency  in  apprehending  the  accused  perpe- 
trator. Having  witnessed  this,  I  was  shocked 
by  the  extreme  and  irresponsible  reaction  of 
President  Nasser  and  King  Faisal.  These  im- 
patient leaders  committed  oral  arson  by  pas- 
sionately distorting  this  tragedy  to  Inflame 
and  mislead  their  own  people. 

The  question  must  be  asked,  how  long  the 
Arabs  of  the  Middle  East  will  let  the  False 
I»rophet  Nasser  lead  them  down  the  path  of 
hatred  and  demagoguery?  Yes,  the  Arabs  have 
a  legitimate  cause  and  legitimate  grievances. 
That  is  acknowledged,  first  and  foremost,  by 
the  leadership  of  Israel.  The  Jewish  cause 
and  the  Jewish  grievances  are  acknowledged 
and  understood  by  many  responsible  Arab 
leaders — in  Jordan,  on  the  West  Bank,  and  In 
IsraeL 


Israel  is  demonstrating,  for  Arab  and  Jew 
alike,  the  potential  for  development  in  the 
Middle  East.  That  miraculous  demonstration 
must  be  carried  forward  because  here,  truly, 
is  the  long  term  hope  for  peace  In  the  Middle 
East.  When  rational  Arab  leadership  comes 
to  the  fore  and  pursues  its  rightful  objec- 
tions in  comity  with  Israel,  all  parties  can 
prosper.  Under  the  present  circumstances  of 
terrorism  and  retaliation,  one  can  only  shake 
his  head  In  disbelief  and  ask:  How  long  will 
such  irrationality  prevail? 

NiNk  Days  in  Atjgtjst — A  Report  on  th« 
MiooLE  East 


I.     INTBODTJCTION 

This  report  Is  based  on  an  intensive  nine- 
day  stay  in  Israel  during  which  I  had  occa- 
sion to  speak  to  the  country's  top  leader- 
ship, lucluding  Prime  Minister  Golda  Melr 
and  Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban,  ranking 
military  figures,  government  officials,  intel- 
lectuals and  other  persons  In  private  life.  I 
visited  kibbutzim,  universities,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, youlh  centers,  and  agricultural  sta- 
tions. I  also  inspected  at  first-hand  some  of 
the  trouble  spots  along  Ifrael's  old  and  new 
borders  and  t)ad  occasion  to  confer  at  some 
length  with  prominent  members  of  the  Arab 
communities  .J  in  Israel — t)oth  those  Arabs 
who  since  1949  have  been  full  citizens  of 
Israel  and  those  In  the  territories  occupied  by 
Israel  since  1967. 

The  most  dramatic  Impact  on  a  person 
visiting  Israel  today  is  that  Israel  Is  not  erod- 
ing or  coll»p>£lrg,  despite  the  hopes  of  her 
Arab  antagonists  and  the  fears  of  some  out- 
side observers.  On  the  contrary,  her  progress 
and  prosperity  continue  at  an  astounding 
pace.  Israel  Is  a  vibrant  and  vigorous  young 
nation,  able  as  long  as  necessary  to  face  the 
tremendous  risks  and  to  shoulder  the  tre- 
mendous burdens  that  the  current  situation 
implies. 

My  contacts  and  my  first  hand  observa- 
tions of  the  Middle  Eastern  situation  have 
convinced  me  that  the  time  has  come  for 
a  basic  reassessment  of  our  Middle  East 
policy  in  two  regards — first  with  regard  to 
the  Big  Power  talks  that  have  continued 
Intermittently  since  the  beginning  of  this 
-Administration,  and  second  with  regard  to 
the  amounts  and  the  conditions  of  our  as- 
sistance to  Israel.  I  shall  make  specific  recom- 
mendations on  each  of  these  two  points  In 
the  course  of  this  report. 

n.   DESCRIPTION   OF   MIDDLE   EAST  SITUATION 

Israel  is  a  small  country  at  the  very  cen- 
ter of  the  Middle  East,  itself  a  focal  region 
that  connects  the  three  continents  of  the 
old  world  and  branches  of  two  of  the  world's 
oceans.  In  the  words  of  General  Eisenhower, 
"As  far  as  sheer  value  of  territory  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  more  strategically  im- 
portant area  in  the  world  than  the  Middle 
East."  To  the  United  States  the  region  U 
Important  because  it  supplies  about  %  of  the 
free  world's  petroleum,  because  it  is  a  major 
hub  of  world  communications  by  land,  sea 
and  air.  and  because  It  is  on  the  Southern 
flank  of  NATO.  It  also  is  important  because 
of  our  friendship  of  long  standing  with  na- 
tions such  as  Turkey,  Iran,  Lebanon,  Jordan, 
Saudi  Arabia  and  above  all  with  Israel. 

Israel,  like  the  United  States,  is  a  country 
of  immigration,  of  pioneering,  of  pragmatism 
and  technology,  of  unity  and  diversity,  of 
roots  In  the  past  and  of  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture. Israel  Is  a  country  of  democracy,  of  free 
expression,  and  of  political  stability — 
achievements  almost  unheard  of  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  In  short,  Israel  Is  important  to 
the  United  States  as  a  part  of  the  Middle 
East,  but  also  and  above  all  for  its  own  sake. 
The  Middle  East  Is  also  Important  to  us  for 
what  It  means  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the 
context  of  the  Communist  bid  for  world 
power  it  is  remarkable  that  Russia's  Middle 
Eastern  frontier  from  Turkey  to  Afghanistan 
Is  the  only  major  direction  In  which  direct 
Communist  control  today  remains  confined 


within  the  old  borders  of  the  pre-1917  Czar- 
Ist  empire.  Significantly,  the  Middle  East, 
particularly  since  the  1960'a,  has  been  the 
prime  target  for  Soviet  attempts  at  expand- 
ing Communist  control  and  influence  in- 
directly. The  Soviets  have  in  recent  years 
vastly  increased  their  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
naval  buildup  in  the  Indian  Ocean  is  one  of 
their  prime  long-range  policy  targets.  Not 
only  would  Soviet  control  of  the  Middle  East 
make  it  possible  for  the  Russians  ta  disrupt 
the  free  world's  communications  at  a  most 
crucial  link,  but  it  also  would  enable  them 
to  tamper  with  the  free  world's  oil  supplies 
and  to  outflank   NATO  from  the   South. 

A.  Someta  in  the  Middle  East 
Russian  Interest  in  the  Middle  East  thus 
is  of  long  standing,  and  we  are  witnessing 
now  only  the  latest  of  several  phases  of  Rus- 
sian activist  Involvement  In  the  area.  For 
example,  in  the  situation  immediately  after 
the  Second  World  War,  the  Russians  made 
territorial  demands  on  Turkey,  proposed  the 
establishment  of  Soviet  naval  installations 
along  the  Turkish  straits,  and  sougth  a  part 
in  administering  the  former  Italian  colonies 
such  as  the  Dodecanese  and  Libya  In  Iran 
at  the  same  time  they  refused  to  relinquish 
their  wartime  occupation  of  the  northern 
provinces,  and  instead  Installed  puppet  re- 
gimes in  Iranian  .Azerbaijan  and  Kurdistan 
while  seeking  to  force  the  entry  of  commu- 
nists into  the  government  and  pressuring  for 
an  oil  exploration  concession  that  would  have 
enabled  Soviet  agents  to  roam  freely  the 
breadth  and  length  of  the  country.  Greece 
during  those  saune  years  was  plunged  into  a 
bloody  and  costly  civil  war,  precipitated  by 
an  uprisina  of  Greek  communists,  and  lib- 
erally supplied  across  the  frontier  from  com- 
munist Yugoslavia. 

But  a  second  lesson  Is  worth  learning  from 
this  history.  Not  only  is  Soviet  Interest  of 
long  standing;  Soviet  penetration  was  pre- 
vented through  a  combination  of  local  op- 
position and  American  firmness.  The  Turks 
flatly  rejected  Soviet  territorial  demands  and 
proposals  for  a  Soviet  part  In  the  defense  of 
the  Straits.  Turkish -American  relations  be- 
came closer.  A  large-scale  program  of  Ameri- 
can military,  technical,  and  economic  assist- 
ance strengthened  democracy  and  Industrial 
enterprise.  Turkey  supported  actively  the 
U.N.  action  In  Korea  and  in  1952  Joined 
NATO — and  two  years  later  the  Russians 
solemnly  withdrew  the  territorial  demands 
they  had  pressed  for  close  to  a  decade.  In 
Greece  the  communist  guerrilla  uprising  was 
suppressed  with  active  British  and  American 
support,  whereas  Tito's  break  with  the 
Soviets  in  1948  cut  off  an  important  line  of 
communist  supplies.  The  Iranian  govern- 
ment, with  moral  support  from  the  United 
States,  resisted  all  the  various  Soviet  pres- 
sures and  demands,  and  a  Soviet  attempt  at 
takeover  by  coup  was  thwarted.  Greece,  Tur- 
key, and  Iran  became  among  the  Free 
World's  most  reliable  allies  in  the  subse- 
quent years. 

The  current  phase  of  Soviet  Middle  Eastern 
policy  Ijegan  in  the  mid-fifties  as  an  attempt 
to  leap  over  this  hurdle  of  the  Turkish- 
Iranian  "Northern  Tier."  Through  a  dramatic 
program  of  arms  to  Egypt  and  through 
financial  support  for  the  ambitious  Aswan 
Dam  project,  the  Soviets  ensured  the  good 
will  of  the  "revolutionary"  regime  of  Preil- 
dent  Gamal  Abdtil  Nasser.  The  military  coup 
of  1958  in  Iraq  replaced  a  regime  closely  al- 
lied with  the  West  with  one  friendly  to 
Nasser  and  the  Soviet  Union.  As  a  result  of  a 
series  of  coups,  the  communists  and  Soviet 
sympathizers  gained  an  Increasingly  stronger 
position  in  Syria.  Algeria  emerged  from  Its 
ptrolonged  war  of  Independence  in  a  similarly 
neutralist  if  not  pro -Soviet  mood. 

In  the  decade  between  1956  and  1967,  the 
Soviet  Union  began  a  gigantic  and  reckless 
program  of  arming  Arab  states  such  as  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Iraq  against  Israel — Including  de- 
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livery  of  some  of  the  most  advanced  aircraft 
ever  used  outside  the  direct  control  of  the 
major  powers.  Soviet  and  Nasserite  propa- 
ganda at  the  same  time  were  beginning  to 
spread  the  allegation  that  Israel  was  a  neo- 
colonlallst,  expansionist,  puppet  of  the  West. 
One  major  aim  of  Soviet  policy,  both  be- 
fore and  even  more  since  the  war  of  1967. 
has  been  to  establish  a  Soviet  naval  presence 
in  the  Mediterranean.  But  even  during  this 
period  of  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties, 
Soviet  sights  were  beginning  to  extend  fur- 
ther. Soviet  programs  of  military  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  such  countries  as  Yemen 
and  Somalia — on  either  side  of  the  passage 
leading  from  the  Bed  Sea  to  the  Indian 
Ocean — clearly  Indicated  their  long-range 
naval  ambitions  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  British  from  Aden  (now 
part  of  Southern  Yemen)  opened  a  new  field 
of  activities  for  the  Soviets  and  their 
Egyptian  and  Yemeni  sympathizers  There 
are  some  indications  that  the  Soviets,  at 
least  before  the  1967  Arab-Israeli  war,  had 
hopes  of  taking  similar  advantage  of  the  im- 
pending withdrawal  of  British  military 
forces  from  the  oil-rich  Persian  Gulf. 

The  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal  since  1967 
obviously  has  seriously  delayed  any  such 
long-range  Soviet  plans.  .Aside  from  hopes 
for  a  Soviet  naval  presence  In  the'  Indian 
Ocean,  there  also  is  the  fact  that,  for  geo- 
graphic reasons,  the  Russians  lose  more  from 
the  closing  of  the  Canal  than  any  other 
maritime  power.  The  Canal  cuts  nearly  in 
half  the  shipping  distance  from  Odessa  to 
Hanoi  with  traffic  now  re-routed  through 
Gibraltar  and  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  By  contrast,  the  saving  of  distance, 
due  to  use  of  the  canal,  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  London  or  New  York  is  far  less.  The 
availability  of  the  new  supertankers  for  oil, 
moreover,  means  that  the  most  important 
part  of  the  traffic  out  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
has  been  bypassing  the  Canal  In  any  case. 
In  short,  it  seems  clear  that  Russia  would 
stand  much  to  gain  by  a  re-openlng  of  the 
Canal — and  this  presumably  was  reflected 
in  their  specific  proposal  published  in  Pravda 
in  January,  which  foresaw  a  phased  Israeli 
withdrawal  beginning  with  positions  at  the 
Canal  as  the  first  step  m  a  big-power  solu- 
tion for  the  Middle  East.  But  whatever  hope 
there  was  that  concern  for  the  re-opening  of 
Suez  would  induce  the  Russians  to  take  a 
reasonable  view  in  the  Big-Power  talks,  let 
alone  to  bring  Nasser  around  to  such  a  more 
reasonable  or  conciliatory  view,  have  by  now 
clearly  been  disappointed.  Although  the  Rus- 
sians would  gain  from  Suez  re-opening,  they 
appear  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  get  the 
Egyptians  to  the  negotiating  table  so  as  to 
Insure  such  a  re-opening  in  an  overall  frame- 
work of  Middle  Eastern  peace. 

It  is  my  assessment  that  Russian  imme- 
diate intentions  with  regard  to  the  Middle 
East  are  neither  to  help  bring  about  direct 
negotiations  and  peace,  nor  to  encourage  a 
new  fourth  round  of  open  Arab-Israeli  war- 
fare— a  contingency  that  could  only  result 
in  a  further  humiliating  defeat  for  their 
friends  in  Cairo  and  further  severe  losses 
of  Soviet  military  equipment.  Their  imme- 
diate aim  seems  to  be  to  keep  the  crisis  at 
the  present  level  of  continual,  sporadic  bel- 
ligerency. 

In  the  broader  and  longer  perspective,  the 
Russians  are  building  up  their  presence 
wherever  they  can  throughout  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Mediterranean.  Their  present 
course  is  one  of  maintaining  constant  pres- 
sure and  tension  without  provoking  any 
final  confrontation  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States. 

The  experience  In  the  days  preceding  the 
1967  Arab-Israeli  war  shows  how  easily 
Soviet  intentions  can  miscarry  in  the  vola- 
tile cUmate  of  Arab  politics.  Amidst  the 
constant  and  heightening  tensions  of  the 
Middle  East  the  Soviet  armament  program 
and   Soviet  support   lor   the    Arabs    creates 
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a  very  real  risk  of  a  new  Arab-Israeli  war 
starting  through  miscalculation.  An  even 
riskier  set  of  miscalculations  might  make 
of  the  Middle  East  the  tinder  box  that 
would  set  off  a  global  third  world  war. 

The  apparent  Soviet  reluctance  to  get 
involved  in  any  direct  Russian -American 
confrontation  over  the  Middle  East  implies 
for  the  United  States  a  serious  responsi- 
bility and  a  major  opportunity  to  work  for 
peace. 

B.  United  States  posture  on  Middle  East 
To    rise     to    this     challenge     the     United 


Middle  Eastern  governments.  The  most 
flagrant  such  irrationality  is  the  vain  hope 
on  the  part  of  the  UAR  and  other  Arab  gov- 
ernments that  the  Soviet  Union  by  some  sort 
of  diplomatic  magic  might  reverse  the  mtl;- 
tary  defeat  tiiat  they  suffered  through  the  r 
own  aggressive  folly  in  1967  Arab  leaders 
must  realize  that  the  only  mutually  satis- 
factory way  in  which  the  protracted  Middle 
Eastern  crisis  can  be  settled  is  by  Arab  gov- 
ernments taking  up  Israel's  offer  for  direc; 
peace  talks.  Hard  and  honest  bargainln ; 
alone  can  be  the  basis  for  a  hard  and  durable 
agreement.    In   the    absence   of   such   direct 


States  must  do  its  part  to  try  to  strengthen      negotiation,  perhaps  some  form  of  de  fact.3 


the  factors  of  rationality  and  to  dispel  the 
factors  of  irrationality  and  miscalculation 
at  3  levels:  in  our  own  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  Arab-Soviet  relations,  and 
in  relation  between  the  Arabs  and  Israel. 
In  our  own  direct  relations  with  the 
Soviets  we  must  continue  to  make  it  clear 
that  direct  Soviet  military  intervention  in 
the  Middle  East  would  be  viewed  by  us  as 


accommodation  will  gradually  emerge  The 
thriving  trade  that  now  is  taking  place 
between  the  East  Bank  and  the  West  Bank 
of  the  Jordan,  as  well  as  the  new  trade 
since  1967  t)etween  the  West  Bank  and 
Israel,  are  encouraging  examples  of  de  facto 
accommodation. 

Arab  governments,  however,  are  not  likely 
to  change  their  attitude  and  shift  to  a  more 


a  grave  matter.  We  must  leave  no  doubt  peaceful  and  constructive  course  while  they 
that  any  such  action  of  theirs  would  bring  can  cherish  the  illusion  that  the  Soviet 
into  play  a  resolute  and  appropriate  American  Union,  through  Big  Power  negotiations,  can 
response  It  is  conceivable,  for  example,  somehow  deliver  them  all  the  lost  terruorles 
that  Egypt  or  perhaps  Syria  through  a  on  a  sliver  platter  In  short.  It  Is  my  con- 
shortsighted  repetition  of  the  events  of  sidered  Judgment  that  continuation  of  the 
1967  might  plunge  into  another  disastrous  formal  Big  Power  talks  under  present  cir- 
mlUtarv    defeat.    Tlie    defeated    Arab    Gov-  cumstances  is  a  disservice  to  the  short-range 


ernmeril  might  then  appeal  for  Soviet  Mili- 
tarv  intervention  to  reverse  the  misfortune 
of  battle  In  such  a  contingency  the  Rus- 
sians must  know  that  they  will  not  have  a 
free  hand  in  the  region  and  that  any  at- 
tempt to  inject  their  power  directly  into 
the  Middle  East  would  not  be  countenanced 
by  the  United  States 

For  the  same  reason  we  must  continue 
to  make  it  clear  to  the  Arab  government, 
to  the  Soviets,  and  anyone  else  that  we 
simply  will  not  allow  the  destruction  of  the 
State  of  Israel — which  Nasser  and  other 
Arab  leaders  from  time  to  time  claim  as 
the   grand   aim   of   their   policy. 

In  American-Soviet  relations  with  re- 
gard to  the  Middle  East,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  such  a  clearcut 
American  position  will  continue  to  act  as 
an  adequate  deterrent.  Our  reaction,  pre- 
cisely because  It  is  earnest  and  credible, 
»Tll  not  In  fact  have  to  come  into  play 

Russia's  F>ollcy  toward  the  Middle  East  tra- 
ditionally has  been  expansionist — but  it  has 
been  extremely  patient,  and  rarely  if  ever 
adventurous.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  our 
friends  in  the  Middle  East,  and  to  the  Rus- 
sians, to  define,  clearly  and  in  advance,  the 
limits  of  Soviet  adventurism  that  can  be 
tolerated  by  the  United  States.  The  introduc- 
tion of  Soviet  combat  forces  into  direct  con- 
flict in  the  Middle  East  would  veer  the 
world  to  the  brink  of  nuclear  disaster. 

We  should  continue  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
Soviets  that  we  disapprove  of  the  massive 
infusion  of  deadly  weapons  in  their  lavish 
shipments  to  Nasser  and  other  Arab  govern- 
ments, and  equally  clear  that  we  are  ready 
to  seriously  talk  about  agreed  arms  limitation 
for  supplies  to  the  Middle  East — as  soon  as 
they  are  ready  to  seriously  talk  about  it. 

Otherwise  we  should  not  be  overly  nervous 
at  the  limited  Soviet  naval  build  up  and 
other  manifestations  of  long-range  Soviet 
presence  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Mid- 
dle East.  There  is  no  early  danger  that  their 
Mediterranean  fleet  would  even  be  remotely  a 
match  for  ours.  We  will  of  course  not  allow 
them  to  make  the  Mediterranean  into  a 
Russian  lake.  But  it  never  has  been  and  never 


stability    and    the    long-range    prospects   for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East 

Let  me  make  myself  clear.  My  criticism 
is  not  directed  at  the  considerations  that 
prompted  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
administration  to  explore  the  possibilities  of 
constructive  major  power  diplomacy  with 
regard  to  the  Middle  East  The  talks  about 
the  Middle  East  that  were  conducted  on  a 
four  power  and  later  on  a  two  power  basis 
In  New  York,  and  then  in  Washington  and 
Moscow,  were  useful  at  the  time  they  opened. 
The  Russians  had  been  pressing  for  several 
months  for  such  contracts  and  conversations, 
and  It  was  necessary  that  we  test  the  serious- 
ness of  their  intentions  with  regard  to  the 
Middle  East.  The  French  had  been  pressing 
for  talks  on  a  four-power  basis,  and  our 
desire  for  closer  relations  with  Prance  spoke 
in  favor  of  trying  the  four-power  approach 
so  dear  to  them 

The  talks,  particularly  those  between  our- 
selves and  the  Soviets,  would  indeed  have 
been  useful  if  they  had  revealed  Soviet  will- 
ingness or  ability  to  bring  their  Arab  friends 
to  the  negotiating  table  to  sit  down  with  the 
Israelis  to  talk  peace  The  American-Soviet 
talks  also  would  have  been  extremely  useful 
if  they  had  revealed  any  Soviet  desire  to 
limit  or  reverse  the  deadly  flow  of  arms 
which,  since  the  1950s  and  at  an  accelerated 
pace  in  the  last  two  years,  they  have  been 
injecting  into  the  Middle  East  The  United 
States  has  made  clear  time  and  again  that 
we  are  concerned  at>out  this  constantly 
escalating  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East  and 
that  we  are  eager  to  work  out  a  scheme  by 
which  this  deadly  flow  of  arms  and  this 
constant  escalation  can  be  stopped. 

Unfortunately  the  Soviet  Union  has  by 
now  made  it  clear  enough  that  It  does  not 
intend  to  bring  such  talks  to  fruition.  It  is 
abundantly  clear  that  the  Soviets  either 
cannot  or  will  not  {>ersuade  the  Arabs  to  talk 
peace  with  Israel  The  Soviets  have  made  it 
equally  clear  that,  on  the  ccaitrary.  they 
intend  to  continue  arming  Arab  governments 
such  as  the  UAR  and  Syria  on  an  unprece- 
dented scale. 

My  first  recommendation  is,  therefore,  that 
there  be  an  immediate  end  to  the  formal  Big 


will  be  an  American  lake.  It  is  big  enough,  in      Pour  and  Big  Two  conversations  about  the 


short,  like  any  other  open  sea.  for  naval 
units  from  all  rations  operating  in  competi- 
tive but  peaceful  coexistence. 

Just  as  we  must  make  our  position  clear 
enough  to  restore  or  maintain  an  atmosphere 
of  rationalitv  in  Amencan-Soviet  dealings,  so 


Middle  East  that  we  have  been  conducting 
since  February.  We  should  continue,  through 
normal  diplomatic  channels,  to  make  it  clear 
to  the  Soviet  Umon  that  we  lake  a  grave  view 
of  their  continued  arms  shipment  and  that 
we  will  not  allow  any  overt  Soviet  military 


we  must  try  to  help  dispel  the  elements  of     intrusion.  We  can  also  make  it  clear  once 
gross   irrationality   in  the  attitude   of  local      again  through  normal  diplomatic  channels 
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*nd  through  appropriate  action  at  the  Unlt«d 
Nations  that  we  are  ready  to  help  bring  the 
pMU-tles  to  the  peace  table  or  to  discuss  limita- 
tions of  the  arms  flow  to  the  Middle  East  as 
soon  as  there  Is  any  corresponding  willingness 
on  the  other — Soviet  or  Arab — side.  To  con- 
tinue with  the  Big  Pour  power  talks,  with  all 
their  attendant  publicity  beyond  this  point 
serves  to  encoursige  Arab  governments  to  con- 
tinue on  their  present  unrealistic  course. 
Nasser  Is  shouting  war  Instead  of  talking 
peace.  He  Is  hoping  somehow  that  Soviet 
power  and  big  four  diplomacy  will  make  up 
for  the  unreallsm  of  past  Arab  policy.  Con- 
tinuation of  the  big  power  formal  talks  would 
Increase  the  psychological  burden  Imposed  on 
Israel.  A  public  cessation  of  the  big  power 
talks  over  the  Middle  East  could  shake  Arab 
leadership  back  Into  the  real  world  and  help 
defuse  the  present  situation. 

liet  me  turn  then  to  a  review  of  the  current 
military  tensions  and  to  an  assessment  of  the 
long-range  prospects  for  peace. 

In  the  Immediate  situation  and  in  the  short 
run  the  Middle  East  remains  precariously 
suspended  between  war  and  peace.  There  are 
two  fundamental  factors  In  this  situation 
that  must  be  understood.  First,  Arab  extrem- 
ist leaders  such  as  President  Nasser  and  the 
military  rulers  of  Syria,  Iraq  and  Algeria  have 
repeatedly  declared  their  Intentions  to  de- 
stroy Israel_£^pd  to  push  her  Into  the  sea.  De- 
spite all  thejr  preaching  of  hatred  and  de- 
spite all  their  bellicose  and  Inflammatory 
talk,  they  have  not  had  the  military  strength 
or  the  organizational  capacity  to  make  the 
deed  follow  the  word.  Second,  Israel,  which 
has  three  times  proven  its  ability  to  ward  off 
all  Arab  aggressive  intentions  does  not  in- 
tend to  destroy  any  Arab  government.  Israel 
does  not  Intend  to  drive  anyone  Into  the  sea; 
Israel  does  not.  Indeed,  Intend  to  extend  her 
present  area  of  control.  On  the  contrary,  the 
territories  occupied  by  Israel,  as  a  result  of 
the  1967  war,  particularly  the  West  Bank  of 
the  Jordan  and  the  Gaza  strip,  have  added 
substantially  to  the  Arab  population  under 
Israeli  control.  No  responsible  voices  In  Israel 
have  been  raised  In  favor  of  absorbing  all  this 
territory  and  all  this  population.  That  would 
mean  an  enormous  additional  burden  on 
Israel  which  Is  based  on  the  principles  of 
political  equality  and  of  a  planned  egalitarian 
economy.  It  would  also  drastically  change  the 
long-range  population  balance  between  Arabs 
and  Jews.  In  short,  it  would  undermine  the 
Jewish  national  character  of  the  Israel  state 
and  society.  Israel  therefore  has  proclaimed 
its  eagerness  to  sit  down  in  direct  pe.'.ce  talks 
with  her  Arab  neighbors  and  In  those  talks  to 
negotiate  secure  and  permanent  frontiers  as 
envisaged  in  the  November  1967  resolution  of 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council. 

Critics  and  even  friends  of  Israel  have  often 
considered  it  unreasonable  that  Israel  so 
single-mindedly  Insists  on  direct  peace  talks 
as  the  only  way  to  a  solution — a  condition 
seemingly  to  repugnant  to  the  Arabs.  What 
-•an  such  talks  achieve.  It  is  often  asked, 
except  a  written  piece  of  paper  which  might 
prove  of  no  greater  value  than  previous  pieces 
of  paper  containing  the  various  armistice  or 
cease-flre  agreements  of  1949.  1956  and  1967. 
This  criticism,  however,  disregards  a  funda- 
ment,al  psychological  reality  of  which  Israeli 
leaders  are  fully  conscious,  it  Is  not  the  piece 
of  paper  emerging  from  the  peace  talks  that 
is  the  essential  point;  it  is  rather  the  process 
of  sitting  down  and  of  talking.  By  such  a 
public  act  the  Arab  leaders  (either  the  pres- 
ent ones  after  a  fundamental  change  of  mind 
or  a  more  peaceful  set  of  leaders  that  might 
be  replacing  them  in  the  future  i  would  in 
effect  be  proclaiming  solemnly  that  they  no 
Linger  do  Intend  to  push  Israel  into  the  sea, 
and  that  they  do  mean  to  live  peacefully  In 
the  future.  It  U  this  kind  of  publicly  ac- 
knowledged reversal  that  the  Israelis  con- 
sider the  most  viable  basis  of  future  peaceful 
relations  and  the  most  hopeful  basis  for  a 
security  that  is  not  based  on  arms  but  on 
the  beginnings  of  mutual  understanding. 


It  Is  of  great  Importance  for  Americans  tx> 
understand  the  depth  and  also  the  complex- 
ity of  the  Arab  reaction  to  Israel.  The  Arabs 
are  a  proud  people  with  a  rich  cultural  and 
religious  heritage.  Once  the  bedouin  tribes 
of  Arabia  were  umfled  some  1.200  years  ago 
under  the  pure  and  simple  doctrine  of  mono- 
telsm  brought  to  them  by  their  prophet. 
Muhammed — and  Incorporating  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  they 
spread  that  faith  within  a  century  to  the  far 
corners  of  the  then  known  world;  from  Mo- 
rocco and  Spain  at  one  end  to  India  and 
Central  Asia  at  the  other.  The  Arab  courts 
at  Damascus,  at  Baghdad,  at  Cairo,  and  at 
Sevllla  and  Cordoba  were  known  not  only 
for  the  splendors  recorded  in  the  Arabian 
nights  but  also  for  thriving  trade  and  for 
tolerance  of  subjects,  whether  of  the  Islamic, 
the  Jewish,  or  the  Christian  faith.  Arab 
philosophers  and  mathematicians  preserved 
the  classical  Greek  Medition  and  retrans- 
miitsd  it  to  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Renaissance. 

When  the  catholic  rulers  of  Spain  in  the 
sixteenth  century  drove  out  the  Jews  from 
that  peninsula,  it  was  a  Muslim  ruler,  Sultan 
Suleiman,  who  invited  them  to  his  capital  at 
Constantinople. 

But  in  politics  and  In  economics,  the  Arabs 
have  been  beset  by  an  almost  Incessant 
series  of  misfortunes  for  the  last  one  thou- 
sand years — including  invasions  by  Mongols, 
by  European  crusaders,  and  by  the  Turks 
who  ruled  over  them  for  400  years.  The  trade 
of  the  Middle  East  declined,  once  fertile  areas 
of  Iraq,  Syria,  and  other  countries  became 
barren  steppe  or  dessert.  Arab  pride  became 
mixed  with  resignation  and  at  time  bitter- 
ness. The  intellectual,  industrial,  and  tech- 
nological revolution  which  began  to  trans- 
form the  West  for  many  centuries  bypassed 
the  .\rab  East. 

The  first  direct  \/estern  Impact,  Napoleon's 
in.aslon  of  Egypt  (1798-1801)  had  an  elec- 
trifying effect.  The  Egyptians  soon  learned 
from  their  temporary,  unbidden  guesw.  Hos- 
pitals were  built,  irrigation  canals  were  dug, 
th'  growth  of  cotton  was  Introduced,  stu- 
dents were  Bent  to  Europe  for  ne\  ■  training. 
But  soon  once  again  a  note  of  bitterness  en- 
tered Into  Middle  Eastern  relations  with  the 
West.  The  area  became  a  pawn  in  the  im- 
perial expansion  and  the  p>ower  conflicts  of 
nineteenth  century  Europe,  and  this  im- 
perialist practice  seemsd  to  contrast  starkly 
with  the  Ideals  of  IlberallEm.  of  constitu- 
tional government,  of  national  pride  and 
solidarity  that  nineteenth  century  Middle 
Easterners  had  begun  to  learn  from  their 
Western  teachers. 

Although  European  power  penetration — 
from  Britain.  France,  Germany,  Russia,  con- 
tinued throughout  the  last  century,  its  cul- 
mination took  a  strangely  hypocritlc  and 
half-hearted  form.  "Temporary"  military  oc- 
cupations were  proclaimed  as  in  Egypt  In 
1882 — but  were  continued  in  one  form  or  an- 
other for  sea-enty-odd  years.  Mandates  were 
proclaimed  in  Syria.  Lebanon.  Iraq,  Jordan, 
and  Palestine  on  something  that  sounded 
very  much  like  a  theory  of  foreign  technical 
assistance  and  training  for  self-govern- 
ment— even  though  the  imposition  of  the 
mandates  required  military  action  not  clearly 
distinguishable  from  colonial  conquest.  It 
was  the  great  misfortune  In  the  Middle 
Eastern  relations  with  the  West  that  the 
area's  imperialist  penetration  came  late — at 
a  time  when  leading  elements  in  Western 
opinion  had  turned  sharply  critical  of  im- 
psrlallsm.  and  hence  apologetic  about  Its  lat- 
ter-day manifestations. 

Thus  the  collapse  of  the  Ottoman  Turkish 
Empire  In  1918  brought  lo  the  Arabs  not 
seif-rtile  but  foreign  rule  under  another 
guise.  Above  all  it  brought  to  them  not  unity 
but  partition  into  a  dozen  or  more  separate 
units — colonies,  mandates,  protectorates, 
sultanates,  etc.  The  fine  visions  of  Arab  na- 
tionalism had  run  up  against  rude  realities, 
and  It  was  the  West  that  hat!  administered 
the  shock. 


Palestine  sewn  becsime  one  of  the  open 
sores  in  this  festering  situation.  The  British 
In  1917  had  promised  their  support  In  help- 
ing establish  In  Palestine  a  national  home 
for  the  long-dispersed  and  persecuted  Jewish 
people.  The  barbarities  of  the  Hitler  holo- 
caust that  swept  over  Europe  in  the  1930's 
and  40"8  made  that  program  seem  all  the 
mere  urgent — Indeed  it  seemed  the  least  that 
a  stunned  anc*  shocked  free  world  could  do 
for  the  survivors  of  a  holocaust  that  took 
six  million  lives. 

Of  course  there  could  be  no  other  place 
for  a  national  home,  for  such  an  ingathering 
of  the  exiles  than  Palestine,  than  the  land  of 
Israel — the  land  which  had  inspired  ever 
new  hope  in  millions  of  dispersed  people 
over  the  ages. 

But  what,  In  a  Western  context,  might 
seem  like  a  high-minded,  tragically  belated 
and  Inadequate  humanitarian  gesture,  had  a 
rather  different  aspect  in  Arab  eyes.  It 
seemed  to  Muslims  and  Arabs,  with  a  his- 
toric record  of  religious  tolerance  far  su- 
psrior  to  that  of  Europeans,  that  they  were 
made  to  foot  the  bill  for  centuries  of  Western 
antl-semltism  and  more  recently  for  the  bar- 
barities of  Hitler's  Nazis. 

Thus  the  stage  was  set  in  Palestine  in  the 
1920s  aqd  1930's  for  suspicion,  for  violence, 
and  for  grand  human  tragedy  in  subsequent 
decades.  The  Palestine  mandate  was  the 
only  part  of  the  Middle  East  where  colonial- 
ism came  to  mean  colonization — and  hence 
the  inevitable  gradual  displacement,  how- 
ever peaceful,  of  an  indigenous  Arab  popula- 
tion. When  colonialism  was  In  full  retreat 
after  the  Second  World  War  an  independ- 
ence was  proclaimed  on  all  sides,  it  was 
these  Jewish,  Zionist  colonists  who  pro- 
claimed their  Independence  in  the  new  site 
of  Israel — even  while  Arab  countries  such  as 
Iraq.  Syria,  Lebanon,  Egypt,  and  Jordan  had 
attained  little  more  than  nominal  independ- 
ence. Utterly  convinced  of  the  rlghtness 
of  their  cause — and  sure  of  their  numerical 
strength  to  the  point  of  disregarding  the 
moGt  elementary  rules  of  common  strategic 
or  political  planning — the  Arab  Govern- 
ments, particularly  Egypt  and  Jordan,  took 
up  arms  to  prevent  Israeli  Independence.  The 
military  verdict  they  so  eagerly  sought  turned 
against  them.  And  here  begins  a  second  dis- 
tinct element  of  the  contemporary  Arab 
tragedy. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in 
1947  had  resolved  a  partition  plan  for  Pales- 
tine— a  crazy  quilt  patchwork  that  would 
have  defined  five  or  six  separate  bits  of  terri- 
tory alternately  under  Arab  and  Jewish  con- 
trol within  an  economic  unity  for  which  no 
political  basis  had  been  prepared.  The  Arabs 
had  roundly  rejected  this  partition  plan,  even 
before  they  took  to  the  military  .solution.  But 
now  In  the  defeat  of  1948  it  turned  out  that 
Israel  emerged  within  somewhat  more  viable 
de  facto  lines,  in  control  of  sub.stantlally 
more  than  the  area  that  the  U.N  had  allotted 
for  the  Jewish  part  of  Palestine.  Arab  lead- 
ers now  began  to  refer  to  the  1947  partition, 
which  they  had  then  rejected,  as  some  kind 
of  legal  document  defining  their  supposed 
rights. 

This  pattern  has  been  broadly  repeated  In 
1956  and  1967.  Rejection  of  one  solution, 
however  hard  on  Israel,  by  the  Arabs;  head- 
long rush  toward  hostilities  so  as  to  destroy 
Israel  or  drive  her  into  the  sea;  defeat  of  the 
Arab  side;  and  then  a  legalistic  claim  on  the 
basis  of  the  solution  earlier  rejected  by  the 
Arabs  themselves.  Thus  In  both  1956  and 
1967  Arab  governments  after  their  defeat  In- 
sisted that  Israel  withdraw  behind  the  armi- 
stice lines  of  1949  which  Arabs  leaders  had 
then  rejected  as  worthless  and  illegitimate 
and  which  they  violated  with  systematic 
guerrilla  Infiltration. 

The  third  and  most  overwhelming  element 
of  the  Arab  tragedy  Is  the  wholesale  suffering 
of  Arab  peoples  caught  in  this  conflict  and 
abused  by  the  short-sighted  and  patently 
abortive  poUcles   of   their  most   prominent 
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leaders.  There  is  first  of  all  the  suffering  of 
the  Palestine  Arab  refugees  of  19*8 — many 
of  them  encouraged  by  fellow  Arabs  to  leave 
their  homes  on  the  overconfident  promise 
that  they  would  march  l)ack.  in  days  or 
weeks,  in  the  train  of  victorious  Arab  troops. 
The  Palestine  Arabs  were  always  among  the 
most  cultured,  the  most  literate  and  the 
most  highly  educated  Arab  populations.  The 
educational  program  of  the  UNRWA  (sup- 
ported with  contributions  of  which  that  of 
the  United  States  Government  always  has 
been  the  largest!  heightened  further  this 
educational  level.  Many  individual  Palestine 
Arab  refugees  Indeed  have  found  prominent 
employment  In  the  thriving  oU  economies  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait,  and  other  Persian 
Gulf  states.  Their  monthly  remittances  In- 
deed had  by  1967  come  to  be  a  major  Item  In 
Jordan's  balance  of  payments. 

The    vast   majority   of    refugees,   however, 
grew  up  in  camps,  crowded  together  in  con- 
ditions that  were,   physically,   kept   scrupu- 
lously sanitary  but,  mentally  and  humanly. 
were  dangerously  unhealthy.  They  were  fed 
on  minimal  rations  of  nutrition  and  excess 
rations  of  propaganda  and  hate — hate  of  Is- 
rael, hate  of  the  Jews,  hate  often  of  the  West 
generally  and  of  the  United  States  most  spe- 
cifically.'The  most  glaringly  Inhumane  con- 
ditions" prevailed  In  the  Gaza  Strip,  a  tiny 
area     into     which     300,000     refugees     were 
crowded    This  area  was  administered  for  18 
years  by  Egypt,  but  no  one  was  given  Egyp- 
tian citizenship  and  no  one  was  allowed  to 
travel  to  Egypt    Since  Jordan   formally  an- 
nexed the  part  of  Palestine  It  came  to  admin- 
ister   after    the    1948    war.    conditions    there 
were  slightly   better.  The   West  Bank   Arabs 
were   given   Jordanian   full   citizenship,   and 
indeed    thev    contributed    to    an    enormous 
growth  of  the  East  Bank  capital  of  Amman 
into  a  large  metropolis.  In  the  government  of 
Jordan,     too.     Palestinian     Arabs    played     a 
promment    role.    Yet    the    mainstay    of    the 
monarchy  remained  the  poorly  educated  be- 
douin of  the  E.^sl  who  seemed  far  more  re- 
liable  as   soldier   and   as   civilian   supporter 
than  the  frustrated  and  restless  and  highly 
cultured  Palestinians. 

The  knowledge  that  Israelis  had  made  a 
thriving  orchard  out  of  once-largely  barren 
land  only  increased  Arab  resentments  within 
this  prevailing  negative  and  hostile  sett;ng. 
The  prospect  of  Israeli-Arab  peaceful  eco- 
nomic competition  in  the  future  was  likely  to 
inspire  self-doubt  and  fear.  |A  whole  new 
generation  has  thus  grown  up  in  refugee 
camps  and  It  Is  from  this  bitter  and  frus- 
trated generation  that  the  ledayeen  of  al- 
Patah  are  drawn.  1 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  Arabs  and  Jews 
are  fellow,  brother  semlte  peoples.  Among 
Israelis  It  Is  most  remarkable  that  there  is 
no  trace  whatever  of  the  hatred  of  the  Arab 
as  Arab— even  toward  "-he  present  Arab  gov- 
ernments in  their  misguided  policies  such  as 
Nasser  there  is  more  contempt  and  pity  or 
exasperation  than  hate.  The  Jews  of  Israel 
are  too  impatient  with  the  positive  tasks  of 
construction  and  of  building  for  the  future 
to  allow  themselves  time  out  for  hate.  They 
have  been  victims  of  hate  long  enough  in 
Nazi  Germany  and  elsewhere  to  know  the 
desuuctive  force  of  hate.  They  also  know  that 
whatever  the  fate  that  diplomacy  and  warfare 
may  hold  for  them  in  the  future  they  will 
have  to  live  among  Arabs.  Since  they  want  to 
live  in  peace,  it  is  Arabs  with  whom  they 
are  ready  to  live  in  peace. 

On  the  Arab  side,  in  official  and  public 
proclamations,  and  too  often  in  genuine, 
passionate  emotions,  it  Is  hatred  that  pre- 
vails. This  hate  is  part  of  the  unrealistic,  not 
to  say  psychopathological,  course  into  -vhich 
uagedy  has  propelled  so  many  Arabs  over  the 
last  two  generations.  The  first  change  that 
can  reverse  this  psychological  constellation  Is 
the  recognition  by  .\rab8  that  Israel,  for  bet- 
ter or  worse.  Is  here  to  stay.  Talk  about  drlv- 
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Ing  It  Into  the  sea  Is  no  more  than  wanton, 
idle  talk. 

Even  within  the  present  tragic  situation 
there  are  Important  nuances  among  Arab 
attitudes.  Thoee  Arabs  who  have  known 
Israel  beet  have  come  to  accept  her — the 
hundred  thousand  Palestine  Arabs  who  re- 
mamed  behind  after  1948  In  ciUes  such  as 
Nazareth,  who  came  to  enjoy  on  equal  terms 
the  benefits  of  a  thriving  and  growing,  and 
suunchly  egalitarian  economy,  who  enjoy 
their  Arab-language  educaUonal  system,  and 
the  privilege  of  free  democratic  elections 
(among  the  very  few  Arabs  anywhere  who 
have  had  that  privilege  everl).  I  saw  at  first 
hand  that  highly  educated  Arab  women  have 
com©  to  preach  an  enlightened  brand  of  fem- 
inist In  that  setting. 

It  was  not  that  these  resident  IsraeU  Arabs 
liked  the  idea  of  a  Jewish  state  or  did  not 
grieve  at  the  Arab  defeats.  They  accommo- 
dated themselves  to  imposed  political  realit.es 
whether  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
of  the  crusaders,  or  of  the  Ottomans.  On  the 
basis  of  that  realistic  accommodation,  mu- 
tual trust  now  has  a  chance  to  grow. 

Next  there  are  the  Arabs  of  the  occupied 
territories — West  Bank.  Old  Jerusalem.  Gaza 
Strip  (the  Sinai  peninsula  and  Golan  being 
hsu-dly  populated).  Here  searing  memories  of 
defeat  are  recent  and  eharp  Yet  there  is  little 
love  for  Jordanian  cr  Egyptian  rules  who  too 
often  made  these  people  into  pawns  Even 
among  these  there  is  some  growing  appreci- 
ation of  the  economic  realities  of  Israel. 
There  is  hope  that  more  employment  can  be 
provided  and  appreciation  of  the  thriving 
trade  over  the  "open  bridges."  There  is  also 
the  hope  expressed  by  these  Arabs  that  Arabs 
and  Israelis  can  sit  down  and  start  to  talk 
peace. 

Third,    there   are    those   Arab  peoples  and 
governments  closest  to  Israel  In  geography, 
and    closest   to   Palestine    in   historic    tradi- 
tion—Jordan  and   Lebanon— where   a  much 
more    realistic    and    moderate    attitude    has 
prevailed.    Lebanon   stayed   out   of    the   1967 
war    and    does    its    best    to    discourage    the 
ledayeen.  Jordan  Is  in  a  more  precarious  situ- 
ation and  of   course  miscalculated  woefully 
in  entering  the  war    But  Jordan  and  Israel 
are  geographic  twins  and.  just  as  there  are 
innumerable    points    of    friction,    there    also 
are  innumerable  points  of  latent  common  in- 
terest  These  include  cxKirdmatcd  use  of  the 
Jordan    waters    (tacitly    being    Implemented 
according  to  the  Eric  Johnston  formula  that 
Jordan  publicly  could  not  accept),  potential 
Jordanian  direct  outlet  across  Israel  to  the 
Mediterranean  and.  above  all.  relief  from  the 
insecurity  and  suffermg  of  constant  belliger- 
ence. These  latent  common  interests  might 
come    to    the    fore    if    Jordan    and    Israel    or 
Lebanon  and  Israel  were  left  to  themselves. 
One  ever  present  desire  of  U.S.  policy  should 
be  to  enhance  the  de  facto  independence  of 
these  governments. 

Fourth,  there  are  the  Arabs  most  decidedly 
hostile  and  most  implacable  toward  Israel. 
Aside  from  the  active  combatants  of  al- 
Fatah— the  crop  of  the  dragon  seed  of  the 
hate-choked  refugee  camps — these  most  hos- 
tile Arabs  ironically  are  the  furthest  away 
from  Israel  and  have  suffered  little  if  at  all 
from  the  Palestine  tragedy.  This  is  Syria, 
which  only  has  the  shortest  of  oorders  with 
Israel,  whose  claims  to  Jordan  water  always 
were  pro  lorma.  and  where  anti-Israeli  pos- 
turing serves  as  an  outlet  lor  the  frustrations 
of  the  most  unstable  and  turbuient  poliUcal 
system  (or  non-system)  in  todays  world. 
This  Is  Egypt — whose  populated  areas  are 
separated  from  Israel  by  hundreds  of  miles  of 
desert,  wmch  does  not  need  the  Tlran  strait 
except  to  deny  it  to  Israel  This  is  Iraq,  with- 
out any  common  border.  This  is  also  distant 
Algeria.  And  of  course  occasional  holy-war 
noises  emanate  from  oil  rich,  but  backward 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Arab   actions  and   proclamations  over  the 
last  two  years  have  made  It  amply  clear  that 


the  miUtants  and  ertremists  stlU  set  the 
pace.  The  recent  and  tragic  fire  at  the  al 
.\qsa  Moeque  In  Jerusalem  led  to  another 
round  of  vituperation  and  scurrilous  accusa- 
tions against  Israel.  It  brought  on  another 
round  of  saber  rattling  and  of  Inflammatory 
threats  by  Nasser,  by  Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia 
and  others  The  more  moderate  and  rational 
Arab  leaders,  including  the  leadership  of  Leb- 
anon and  including  King  Hussein,  have 
t)een  muffled.  King  Hussein's  actions  over  the 
last  years  indicate  the  precariousness  of  any 
rational  Arab  position  In  the  present  con- 
text. It  would  be  illusory  to  expect  any  in- 
stant change  in  this  hostile  and  belliger- 
ent Arab  mood  Even  the  cessation  of  the 
Big-Power  talks,  which  is  our  most  urgent 
order  of  business,  can  only  make  a  beginning 
pressing  Arabs  to  reassess  their  course  and 
to  formulate,  step  by  step,  a  more  rational 
alternative  for  the  future. 
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We  should  not  let  any  Illusory  notion  of 
evenhandedness    obscure    the    fundamental 
differences  between  the  position  of  Israel  and 
the  position  shortsightedly  espoused  by  Arab 
leaders  such  as  President  Nasser.  King  Faisal, 
and     President     Boumedlenne.     The     Arab 
leadership  preaches  hatred  of  Israel;    Israel 
knows  that  she  must  live  at  peace  with  their 
neighbors.  The  official  Arab  dream  Is  one  of 
destruction  and  revenge:  the  Isr.iell  dream  Is 
one    of    transforming    deserts    into   orchards 
and    restoring   a    long   persecuted    people    to 
dignity   and   quiet   pride    The  Arab   govern- 
ments   demand    the    destruction    of    Israel; 
Israel  has  no  desire  to  destroy  the  Arab  na- 
tions. Arab  leaders  pretend  to  see  In  Israel  a 
symbol  of  imperialism  and  aggression:  yet  it 
is  those  same  Arab  leaders  who  harbor  ex- 
pansionist plans  at  Israel's  expense  and  who 
have  allowed  themselves  to  become  the  tools 
for  Russia's  impyertalist  designs  on  the  Middle 
East   The  Arab  governments  look  to  the  past 
and  fight  for  redress  of  wrongs,  some  real  and 
some  fancied;  Israel  looks  to  the  future  and 
fights    for   survival.    The    Arab    governments 
would  like  to  change  the  present  status  quo 
by    diplomatic    pressures,    by    acts    of    bel- 
ligerence or  by  military  threaU;  Israel  would 
transform    the    present    status    quo    into    a 
stable   and    negotiated   peace.    In   short,    the 
present-day  militant  rulers  in  Cairo,  Dama.s- 
cus.  Baghdad,  and  elsewhere  Indulge  in  the 
grossest  and  most  irresponsible  irrationality. 
whereas  Israel  is  making  her  plans  on  a  sober 
and  reasoned  assessment  of  the  contingencies 
imposed  upon  her. 

Since  the  prospects  of  negotiated  peace 
seem,  right  now,  remote  at  best,  it  is  appro- 
priate to  examine  the  current  military  situa- 
tion in  some  detail.  The  de  facto  belligerence 
has  now  reached  higher  levels  than  it  did  "t 
any  t.me  except  In  the  actual  wars  of  1948, 
1956,  and  1967  Along  the  Suez  Canal  there 
are  intsrmittent  rounds  of  artillery  duels, 
occasionally  escalating  into  minor  aerial 
skirmishes  "and  forays  to  destroy  enemy  em- 
placements. Along  the  Jordan  and  on  the 
Northern  frontier  of  Israel,  there  is  a  pattern 
of  guerrilla  incursion  or  bombardment 
launched  by  .'U-ab  Palestinian  groups  such  as 
al-Fatah.  and  Israeli  retaliation  by  artillery 
or  air  against  the  terrorist  bases  mainly  in 
Jordan  and  Lebanon.  Occasionally  this  pat- 
tern expands  Into  acts  of  violence  far  from 
the  center  of  the  conflict— such  as  the  vari- 
ous Arab  acts  of  aerial  piracy,  the  Israeli 
raid  on  Beirut  airport  and  the  several  deep 
incursions  by  heUcopter- borne  forces  into 
Central  and  Southern  Egypt 

This  constant  belligerency  poisons  the  dip- 
lomatic atmosphere  and  thus  makes  even 
more  remote  the  prospects  of  peace  negotia- 
tions Yet,  by  themselves,  these  acts  of  war 
neither  are  likely  to  be  decisive  in  weaken- 
ing one  or  the  other  antagonist,  nor  are  they 
necessarily  the  prelude  to  open  warfare. 

Even  in  the  most  densely  p<vulated  parts 
of   the  territories  occupied  aince   1967    (the 
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West  Bank  and  the  Gaza  Strip)    there  haa 
not  developed  anything  remotely  resembling 
the  classical  guerrilla  or  preguerrllla  situa- 
tions of  the  1950's  such  as  in  Malaya.  Algeria. 
Cyprus,  or  Viet  Nam.  The  level  of  incursions 
has  not  gone  up.  and  the  internal  security 
situation   in   the  West  Bank  and   the  Gaza 
Strip  seems  to  be  stabilizing  gradually.  The 
Israeli  retaliatory  bombardments,  while  they 
cannot  put  a  stop  to  the  well-financed  and 
well-armed  Fatah  activity,  have  already  had 
the  effect  of  forcing  the  Fatah  to  pull  its 
bases  back  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the   de  facto   frontier  and   to  disperse  their 
bases  into  smaller  units,  thus  slowing  down 
their    operations.    Also,    the    Jordanian    and 
Lebanese  governments  are  less  than  pleased 
about  this  military  activity  that  is  conducted 
from   their  soil   but   outside   their   effective 
control.  King  Hussein,  depending  on  his  tac- 
tical estimate  of  the  situation  from  week  to 
week,  alternately   tries   to  work  out  an   ac- 
commodation with  the  Palestinian  terrorists 
or  to  chip  away  at  their  power.  The  Lebanese 
government  has  given  Israel  to  understand 
that  it  does  not  really  object  to  Israeli  re- 
taliation    against     guerrilla     bases     in     the 
Syrian  border  area   beyond   the  Litani  river 
on  the  slope  of  Mt.  Hermon — even  though  It 
may  see  Itself  compelled  to  denounce  Israel 
in  the  Security  Council. 

Along  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Israelis  were 
able,  duricfg'-a  lull  following  one  of  their 
helicopter  attacks  on  power  lines  along  the 
Nile,  to  fortify  their  positions  so  as  to  with- 
stand any  subsequent  artillery  attacks. 

The  reason  that  these  current  Incidents  of 
belligerency  are  not  likely  to  escalate  into 
full-scale  ground  war  is  implicit  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  1967  cease  fire  lines.  Israel's  new 
de  facto  frontiers,  along  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
Jordan  River,  and  the  crest  of  the  Golan 
Heights  are  excellent  strategic  frontiers — 
and  the  new  cease  fire  lines,  in  total  perim- 
eter mileage,  are  substantially  shorter  than 
the  tortuous  armistice  lines  of  the  1949-1967 
period.  It  has  been  rightly  observed  that  the 
Suez  Canal  (even  in  its  non-navigable  state) 
and  the  Jordan  River  are  far  better  than  any 
tank  traps  that  could  have  been  designed 
by  the  most  skilled  of  military  engineers. 

rV.    ROUND    POtTR? 

Whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  fourth 
round  of  fullsca;e  Arab-Israeli  war  depends 
therefore  not  on  the  current  land  skirmishes 
but  rather  on  the  balance  of  aerial  forces. 
The  experiences  of  1956  and  of  1967  show  that 
a  full  scale  war  will  very  likely  start  and  be 
fought  primarily  in  the  air.  The  Arab  coun- 
tries, mainly  Egypt.  Syria,  Iraq,  and  Jordan. 
had  a  heavy  numerical  superiority  in  combat 
aircraft  before  1967.  and  they  have  an  even 
heavier  numerical  superiority  in  combat  air- 
craft now.  Where  the  ratio  in  the  Arabs'  favor 
was  three  to  one  before  the  war,  it  now  is 
about  five  to  one.  Egypt  (alone)  has  about 
60'r  more  fighter  aircraft  and  Syria  (alone) 
has  twice  as  many  planes  as  before  1967.  This 
arsenal  that  Russia  has  so  lavishlv  replen- 
ished, and  over-replenished,  also  is  of  far 
more  modem  design,  including  MIG  19s  and 
21's. 

Nonetheless,  this  balance  of  equipment  in 
favor  of  the  Arabs  does  not  translate  into  any 
similar  balance  of  power  in  their  favor. 
Egyptian  airfields  now  are  considerably  far- 
ther from  Israeli  targets,  and  Israeli  airfields 
conversely  are  closer  to  the  Egvptlan  targets 
The  Egyptians,  to  be  sure,  have  dispersed 
their  aircraft  and  hardened  their  airfield  in- 
stallations, as  they  had  not  done  before  1967. 
They  are  also  receiving  intensive  training 
from  Russian  pilots,  and  among  the  ground 
forces  Russian  advisors  are  now  present  down 
to  battaUon  level.  Yet  even  with  Russian 
training,  the  Egyptian  pilots  are  no  match  In 
skill,  tenacity  or  imagination  for  the  superbly 
trained  Israeli  pilots. 

Israel  is  receiving  from  the  United  States 
100  Skyhawks— a  badly  needed  replacement 
for    outdated    equipment    dating    from    the 
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1950's  or  earlier,  and  delivery  of  50  Phantom 
Jets  has  begun  this  month,  to  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  1970.  The  dehvery  of  French 
Mirage  Jets  for  which  Israel  had  contracted 
and  paid  to  the  tune  of  $60  million  haa  been 
held  up  Indefinitely  by  the  Paris  government, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  reversal 
of  that  decision  by  Pompidou — even  though 
spare  part*  for  planes  already  in  Israel  have 
recently  been  released.  (Note  that  Israel  has 
not  asked  for  a  refund,  even  though  she  can 
ill  afford  the  tying  up  of  large  amounts  of 
precious  hard  currency  reserves.) 

The  aircraft  now  In  Israel,  combined  with 
the  superior  training  of  Israeli  forces  and 
their  more  favorable  disposition  since  1967, 
is  enough  to  hold  the  balance  against  Arab 
rearmament  at  the  present.  But  Israeli 
planners  naturally  think— and  US  policy- 
makers must  think — of  the  future.  The  need, 
moreover.  Is  not  only  for  the  Israelis  to  keep 
matching  Egyptian  and  other  Arab  aerial 
strength,  but  rather  to  preserve  a  situation 
where  evea  the  most  bellicose  and  irrespon- 
sible Arab  leaders  know  that  the  Israelis 
overmatch  .their  strength.  An  apparent  bal- 
ance of  military  power  would  encourage  Arab 
adveniurousness  and  perhaps  Russian  irre- 
sponsibility. It  might  convert  the  present 
precarious  balance  of  peace  Into  a  balance 
of  war— with  all  the  perilous  implications 
that  accompany  a  fourth  Mid  East  conflict. 
We.  therefore,  must  take  steps  even  now 
to  anticipate  the  situation  as  it  will  be  in 
1970,  1971,  and  1972.  If  the  present  balance 
of  peace  is  allowed  gradually  to  erode.  It  is 
my  assessment  that  it  will  reach  the  peril 
point  in  about  two  years'  time. 

This  brings  me  to  my  second  major  recom- 
mendation. To  preserve  the  current  balance 
for  peace  la  the  Middle  East,  we  must  make 
a  public  commitment  this  year  to  furnish 
Israel  with  100  more  Skyhawks  and  with  25 
to  50  more  Phantom  jets  at  the  end  of  the 
delivery  period  for  those  currently  committed. 
We  also  should  quietly  but  decisively  use 
what  Influence  we  have  with  our  British 
and  French  friends  to  reverse  their  ill-con- 
sidered policies  with  regard  to  mlUtary  de- 
liveries to  Israel.  It  Is  Incredible  that  demo- 
cratic countries,  who  only  a  generation  ago 
valiantly  survived  an  aggressive  onslought, 
should  try  now  to  take  narrow  political  or 
commercial  advantage  to  the  aggressive  perils 
facing  another  valiant  democracy.  It  is  in- 
credible that  governments  In  London  and 
Paris  should  hold  up  Chieftain  tanks  and 
Mirage  Jets  duly  contracted  for— and  all  this 
In  the  Illusory  hope  of  currying  favor  with 
volatile  and  Irresponsible  Arab  governments, 
which  need  their  European  markets  for  oil  at 
least  as  much  as  Europe  needs  its  sources  of 
supply. 

It  might  be  objected  that  such  a  promise  of 
additional  delivery  Is  a  further  contribution 
to  an  arms  nice  or  that  it  could  easily  be  out- 
matched by  new  Russian  deliveries.  We  should 
reemphaslze  in  pubic  that  It  has  been  the 
Russians  who  since  1955.  and  in  higher  gear 
since  1967,  have  carried  on  the  nefarious 
and  senseless  arms  race.  We  should  emphasize 
that  we  are  ready  now,  as  before,  to  discuss 
with  the  Russians  a  workable  arms  limita- 
tion arrangement — as  soon  as  the  Russians 
are  willing  to  engage  in  such  a  discussion. 
Above  all,  we  must  emphasize  that  the  Rus- 
sian deliveries  have  gone  to  Irresponsible  gov- 
ernments that  have  cried  hatred  and  revenge 
and  ours  are  going  to  a  responsible  govern- 
ment struggUng  for  peace  and  survival. 

Nor  is  there  much  danger  that  the  Russians 
would  escalate  their  deUveries  by  giving  the 
Egyptians  any  MIG  23's.  The  present  amount 
of  arms  In  Egypt  is  already  straining  that 
country's  absorptive  capacity.  Besides,  any 
use  of  MIG  23's  in  the  Intermittent  aerial 
encounters  along  the  Suez-Sinai  frontier 
would  mean  that  the  designs  of  this  most 
advanced  type  of  plane  would  fall  into  Is- 
raeli, i.e.  Western,  hands  as  soon  as  the  first 
of  them  is  shot  down.  This  clearly  is  a  risk 
the  Soviets  are  unlikely  to  take.  On  the  other 


side. the  Skyhawks  and  Phantoms  are  aircraft 
of  the  type  already  given  to  Israel.  The  new 
deUverles  would  simply  Insure  that  the  de- 
Uverj'  pipeline  would  not  dry  up.  thus  lead- 
ing to  a  peril  point  by  1971  or  1972. 

My  third  recommendation  Is  that  our  gov- 
ernment fundamentally  review  the  terms  on 
which  Israel  obtains  the  necessary  assistance 
from  us.  We  have  so  far  allowed  our  Israeli 
friends  only  arms  purchases,  even  of  those 
weapons  they  admittedly  and  desperately, 
needed  whereas  we  have  given  arms  needed 
by  Jordan  on  a  grant  basis.  Above  all.  we 
must  face  the  ugly  fact  that  Russia's  Arab 
clients  are  not  purchasing  their  weapons  out- 
right, but  are  obtaining  them  either  as  gifts 
or  on  credit  terms  so  lavish  as  to  amount  to 
gifts.  The  Israelis  have  consistently  shown 
and  are  now  showing  their  determination  to 
face  all  risks  and  sacrifices  to  keep  more  of 
their  young  men  and  women  under  arms,  to 
slow  down  their  economic  growth,  to  deplete 
their  foreign  exchange  reserves,  in  short  to  do 
what  is  needed  for  survival  and  to  maintain 
the  peace  There  is  a  limit  however,  to  the 
sacrifice  that  can  be  demanded  of  even  so  gal- 
lant a  nation  as  Israel.  Just  as  the  military 
situation  would  reach  the  peril  point  If  the 
balance  of  peace  shifts  to  a  balance  of  war  by 
1971,  so  Israel's  economic  and  foreign  ex- 
change balance  is  headed  for  the  peril  point 
of  mounting  deficits  by  that  same  year.  It 
would  be  a  niggardly  offering  to  allow  Israel 
the  means  of  military  survival  at  the  price  of 
economic  ruin  We  must  not  demand  that 
extra  ounce  of  blood  and  sweat.  We  must  not 
thwart  the  economic  growth  that  is  so 
healthy  and  promising  and  that  Is  the  visible 
promise,  to  Israeli  and  Arab  alike  of  what 
peaceful  effort  and  application  can  do  In  a 
once  barren  land. 

v.    CONCLUSION 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment and  the  Israeli  people  are  sorely  taxed 
and  tried,  and  that  the  present  heavy  bur- 
dens are  keeping  them  from  always  facing  the 
situation  with  that  extra  reasonableness. 
that  extra  generosity  that  would  enable  them 
to  carry  out  their  own  long  range  policy  and 
interest  of  peace,  that  would  counterbalance 
the  current  hostility  and  suspiciousness  of 
Arabs  both  within  and  beyond  the  cease 
fire  lines,  Israel  does  not  seem  to  have 
given  serious  consideration  to  compensating 
refugees  of  1948  as  a  partial  or  unilateral 
program.  Perhaps  there  are  good  and  weighty 
arguments  to  defer  this  until  there  Is  Arab 
willingness  to  discuss  all  other  aspects  of 
peace.  It  Is  likely  now  too  that  in  the  present 
atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  terror  few 
refugees,  individually,  would  be  able  to  ac- 
cept such  an  offer  for  fear  of  retaliation.  But 
the  grim  fact  Is  that  Israel  also  now  does 
not  have  the  economic  resources  to  afford 
any  such  compensation  program. 

Only  within  a  restored,  prolonged,  assured 
balance  of  peace  and  balance  of  economic 
survival  can  the  current  situation  gradually 
settle  down  so  that  Arabs  may  come  to  a  more 
realistic  assessment.  Only  then  can  Arabs 
within  cease  fire  lines  take  advantage  of  the 
economic  possibilities  of  cooperation  with 
Israel,  Only  when  it  is  clear  that  the  arms 
supplied  by  Soviets  to  Egypt,  and  other  dis- 
tant countries,  cannot  reverse  the  present 
balance  of  peace,  will  the  Arabs  closer  to  the 
scene — Jordan  and  Lebanon  with  their  m(5d- 
erate  governments,  the  Palestinians  inside 
and  outside  the  cease  fire  line  with  the^r 
Interest  in  rejoining  families — come  to  the 
fore.  Only  then  can  we  expect  a  step-by-step 
enlargement  of  the  pragmatic  cooperation 
that  miraculously  goes  on  even  now,  as 
lUustrated  by  the  thriving  trade  between 
West  Bank  and  Israel,  as  well  as  West  Bank 
and  Jordan,  and  the  Palestinian  students  re- 
turning for  summer  vacations  under  Israeli 
occupation  with  their  families. 

The  folly  and  callous  Irresponsibility  of 
Nasser  policy  may  some  day  become  fully 
apparent  to  Arab  audiences.  It  Is  a  policy 
that  has  preached  war  for  17  years  and  led  to 
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defeat  twice.  It  U  a  poUcy  that  concentrate* 
such  massive  efforts  on  armaments  that  they 
dw'irf  tiie  expenditures  on  the  Aswan  dam.  It 
Is  a  policy  that  holds  no  realistic  hope  for 
anything  but  senseless  Arab  and  Israeli  stil- 
fertng  in  the  years  ahead  The  alternative  Is 
a  policy  of  mutual  respect  and  cooperation. 
Even  with  small  beginnings  of  de  facto  ac- 
commod'i.tlon,  It  could  produce  a  gradual 
Increase  of  understanding  between  two  long 
divided  Semitic  border  peoples  each  proud 
of  their  ancient  religion  and  literature,  each 
with  an  economic  challenge  of  a  better  future 
in  a  desert  that  human  skill  and  dedication 
cstn  convert  Into  a  garden  of  growth  for 
Arab  and  Jew  alike 


commemoration     of     the     birth     of     Gen. 
Frledrich  WUhelm  von  Steuben;  and 

HJ.  Bee.  775.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  award,  in  the  name  of  Con- 
gress, Congressional  Space  Medals  of  Honor 
to  those  astronauts  whose  particular  efforts 
and  contributions  to  the  welfeu^  of  the 
Nation  and  of  mankind  have  been  excep- 
tionally meritorious. 


MESSAGE  FFIOM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  bill  (S.  757)  for  the 
relief  of  Yvonne  Davis,  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bilL.,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HM.  1695.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
Caprara; 

HJl.  2260.  An  act  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
on  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Western 
District  of  Wisconsin  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  on  the  claim  of  Emma  Zlm- 
merll  against  the  United  States: 

H.R.  2407.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elbert 
C.  Moore; 

HM.  2458.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank 
J.  Enrlght; 

H,R,  4634.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Law- 
rence Brink  and  Violet  Nltschke; 

H,R.  8694,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
John  T.  Lawlor  ( retired ) ; 

HJl.  9477.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  of  the  Confed- 
erated Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reser- 
vation; 

HM.  9910.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Han- 
nibal B.  Taylor; 

HJl.  10356,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Iris  O.  Hicks; 

HR.  11060.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Victor 
L.  Ashlev; 

HJl.  11503.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wylo 
Pleasant  doing  business  as  Pleasant  Western 
Lumber  Co.  (now  known  as  Pleasants  Log- 
ging &  Milling.  Inc. ) ;  and 

HJl.  11890.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T.  Sgt. 
Peter  Ellas  Olanutsos.  U.S.  Air  Force  (re- 
tired). 


HOUSE  BILLS  FIEFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated : 

H  R,  1695  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
Caprara: 

H.R,  2260,  An  act  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  U,S,  District  Court  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Wisconsin  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  on  the  claim  of  Emma  Zlm- 
merll  against  the  United  States; 

H.R  2407,  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Elbert  C. 
Moore; 

HJl  2458,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank  J. 
Enrlght; 

HR  4634,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lawrence 
Brink  and  Violet  Nltschke; 

HR,  8694,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt 
John  T  Lawlor  (retired) : 

HR  9910,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hannibal 
B,  Taylor; 

H,R,  10356,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Iris  O.  Hicks; 

HR,  11060,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Victor  L. 
Ashley; 

H  R  11503,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wylo 
Pleasant  doing  business  as  Pleasant  Western 
Lumber  Co  )  now  known  as  Pleasant's 
Logging  t  Mining.  Inc);    and 

HR  11890,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T.  Sgt. 
Peter  Ellas  Glanutsos.  US,  Air  Force  (re- 
tired) :  to  the  Committee  en  the  Judiciary. 

HR,  9477.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  of  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  Indian  Res- 
ervation; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINTESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  Is  concluded. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions,  and  they  were  signed  by  the 
Vice  President: 

S.  83.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  civilian 
employees  and  former  civilian  employees  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation; 

S  85  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jaglr  Singh 
Randhawa; 

S,  348.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Cheng-hual 
LI; 

H.R.  4658.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
L.  Coulter; 

S.J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
for  3  months  the  authority  to  limit  the  rates 
of  Interest  or  dividends  payable  on  time  and 
savings  depodts  and  accounts; 

H,J.  Res.  250.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  proclaim  September  17.  1»».  General  von 
Steuben  Memorial  Day  (or  Uie  obeerranoe  and 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT.  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT.  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILmES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE.  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
the  unfinished  business  before  the  Sen- 
ate notwithstanding  the  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  LEGiSLATrvE  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2546) 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1970  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles  and  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  test  facilities  at  Kwaja- 
lein  Missile  Range,  and  to  prescribe  the 
authorized  personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  then 
objection  to  the  request  o£  the  Senator 
from  Mlssls8tiH>i? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeiivg  to  amendment  No. 
165  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr. 
Cooper)  . 

Mr.  STE3^NIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  praceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECtSS  SUBJECT  TO  THS  CALL  OF  THE  CHAIB 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
consulted  with  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  and  after  consultation  I  make 
this  motion, 

I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(At  1  o'clock  and  20  mmutes  p.m..  the 
Senate  took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. » 

At  1  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m..  the 
Senate  reassmbled,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Cannon  in 
the  chair).  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing business  is  amendment  No,  165  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER,  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 12,1  offered  in  the  Senate  an  amend- 
ment to  clause  <2)  of  section  401,  title 
IV  of  S.  2546.  After  some  debate.  I  with- 
drew the  amendment,  as  it  had  not  been 
printed,  and  as  several  Members  of  the 
Senate  expressed  a  desire  to  have  more 
lime  for  its  consideration  and  some 
wished  to  join  as  cosponsors.  The  record 
of  the  debate  may  be  found  on  pages 
23511-23518  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. August  12.  1969.  I  gave  notice  that  I 
would  introduce  again  the  amendment 
when  the  Senate  convened  after  recess. 

The  amendment  I  offered  on  August 
12  was  directed  to  clause  *2)  of  section 
401,  Its  purpose  was  to  prohibit  the  use  cf 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in 
combat  in  support  of  local  forces  in  Laos 
and  Thailand, 

Title  IV — General  Provisions  of  S. 
2546.  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  reads  as  follows: 


TTTLK  rv GENKRAL  PBOVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  Subsection  (a)  of  secOon  401  cf 
PubUc  Law  89-367  approved  March  15,  1966 
(80  Stat,  37) .  as  amended.  Is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

Funds  authorized  for  appropriation  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  under  this  or  any  other  Act  are  au- 
thorized to  be  made  available  for  their  stated 
purposes  to  support;  (1)  Vietnamese  and 
other  free  world  forces  m  Vietnam.  (2)  local 
forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand;  and  for  related 
costs,  during  the  fiscal  year  1970  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  determine." 

On  August  12.  section  401  was  modi- 
fled  by  amendments  offered  by  the 
SenstOT  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  PtrLBRiCHT) 
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which  were  agreed  to  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stbnnis),  the 
manager  of  the  pending  bill,  and  the 
Senate.  Its  present  text  is  as  follows: 

Not  to  exceed  $2,500,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  for  appropriation  for  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  under 
this  or  any  other  Act  are  authorized  to  be 
made  available  for  their  stated  purposes  to 
support:  (1)  Vietnamese  and  other  free 
world  forces  In  Vietnam.  (2)  local  forces  In 
Laos  and  Thailand;  and  for  related  costs, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1970  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  under  Presidential  regula- 
tions as  the   President   may   determine. 

The  Senate  will  note  that  the  present 
language  of  section  401  provide  that — 

Funds  authorized  for  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  under  this  or 
any  other  act  are  authorized  to  be  made 
available  for  their  stated  purposes  to  sup- 
port: (1)  Vietnamese  and  other  free  world 
forces  in  Vietnam,  (2)  local  forces  In  Laos 
and  Thailand,  and  for  related  costs. 

The  words  "to  support"  are  of  opera- 
tive importance.  They  apply  and  are  di- 
rected equally  to  Vietnam,  where  the 
United  States  is  engaged  in  war,  and  to 
Laos  and  Thailand,  where  we  are  not 
informed  that  we  are  engaged  in  war. 
Section  401  makes  no  distinction  as  to 
the  kinds  of  support  which  are  author- 
ized to  the  forces  In  Vietnam  and  to  the 
local  forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand. 

The  United  States  is  at  war  in  Viet- 
nam. The  United  States  provides  equip- 
ment, material  and  supplies,  training — 
billions  of  dollars — everything  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  war  to  support  South 
Vietnam,  its  forces,  and  other  allied 
forces  in  South  Vietnam.  But  the  United 
States  has  provided  far  greater  support. 
It  has  sent  over  500,000  of  its  men  and 
many  women  to  fight,  to  suffer  wounds 
and  injury,  and  to  die. 

The  language  of  section  401,  as  modi- 
fled,  speaks  for  itself.  Its  literal  meaning 
is  clear,  and  the  language  Itself  is  the 
first  and  decisive  source  to  provide  inter- 
pretation of  the  legislative  Intent  of  sec- 
tion 401.  Under  this  test,  section  401  can 
be  interpreted  to  direct  that  the  kinds  of 
support  provided  to:  First,  Vietnamese 
and  other  free  world  forces  in  Vietnam 
can  be  provided  to  local  forces  in  Laos 
and  Thailand. 

The  amendment  which  I  offer  reads  as 
follows : 

On  page  5,  line  14,  strike  out  "to  support: 
( 1 ) "  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "  ( 1 )  to  sup- 
port". 

On  page  5,  line  15,  strike  out  "(2)  local 
forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand:  and",  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(2)  to  support  local 
forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand,  but  support  to 
such  local  forces  shall  be  limited  to  the 
providing  of  supplies,  materiel,  equipment, 
and  facilities,  including  maintenance  there- 
of, and  to  the  providing  of  training  for  such 
local  forces,  and  (3)  ". 

The  amendment  would  provide  and 
make  a  distinction  between  the  kinds  of 
support  that  the  United  States  shall  give 
to  South  Vietnam  and  the  Icind  of  sup- 
port we  would  make  available  in  Laos 
and  Thailand. 

If  the  amendment  is  adopted,  section 
401  will  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  rv — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  401  of 
Public  Law  89-367  approved  March  15.  1966 


(80  Stat.  37) ,  as  amended,  Is  hereby  amiended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Not  to  exceed  $2,500,000,000  of  the  funda 
authorized  for  appropriation  for  the  \ifle  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  under 
this  or  any  other  Act  are  authorized  to  be 
made  available  for  their  started  purp>ose8:  (1) 
to  supfKjrt  Vietnamese  and  other  free  world 
forces  in  Vietnam.  (2)  to  suppwrt  local  forces 
In  Laos  and  Thailand,  but  suppwrt  to  such 
local  forces  shall  be  limited  to  the  providing 
of  suppllee.  materiel,  equipment,  and  facili- 
ties including  maintenance  thereof,  and  to 
the  providing  of  training  for  such  local 
forces,  and  (3)  for  related  costs,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1970  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
under  preeidentlal  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  determine." 

I  desire  to  make  the  purpose  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  amendment  specific 
and  clear.  It  draws  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  use  of  funds  authorized  to 
support  Vietnam  and  other  free  world 
forces  in -Vietnam  and  funds  authorized 
to  support  local  forces  in  Laos  and 
Thailand.  It  would  limit  strictly  U.S. 
support  of  local  forces  in  Laos  and 
Thailand  to  the  types  of  aid  designated 
by  the  amendment  and  for  related  costs. 

The  amendment  is  intended  to  declare 
that  funds  authorized  under  this  or  any 
other  act  shall  not  be  used  to  engage  or 
commit  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  combat,  hostility,  or  war  in  sup- 
port of  local  forces  in  Laos  or  Thailand. 
It  is  intended  to  prohibit  specifically 
such  use  of  funds  authorized.  Congress 
has  this  constitutional  authority  under 
article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution. 
It  is  perhaps  the  only  clear  authority 
which  Congress  has  to  deal  with  such 
a  situation. 

It  is  estimated  that  45,000  of  our 
Armed  Forces  are  stationed  in  Thailand. 
I  do  not  know  that  our  forces  are  now 
engaged  in  combat  in  Laos  or  Thailand 
in  supp>ort  of  local  forces.  I  hear  from 
various  sources  that  some  are  engaged 
in  combat  in  Laos  and  Thailand  against 
insurgents,  but  I  must  say  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge,  that  it  Is  correct.  As 
I  recall  from  hearings  I  have  attended, 
both  In  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I  have  not  heard  any  official 
of  this  country  say  that  we  are  engaged 
in  hostilities  in  Laos  or  Thailand.  If  they 
are  so  engaged,  the  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  deny  their  continued  use  in 
combat  in  support  of  local  forces  in  those 
countries. 

In  bluntest  terms,  the  amendment  is 
offered  with  the  purpose  of  preventing, 
if  possible,  the  United  States  from  mov- 
ing step  by  step  into  war  in  Laos  or 
Thailand,  as  it  did  in  Vietnam. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
August  12,  objections  were  raised  to  the 
amendment,  and  since  that  time  ques- 
tions have  been  directed  to  me  concern- 
ing its  full  meaning. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  TowER)  suggested  that  the  amend- 
ment would  prohibit  U.S.  forces  in  Thai- 
land from  engaging  in  combat  for  their 
self-defense  or  the  defense  of  U.S.  air 
bases  or  other  U.S.  facilities.  I  assume 
the  same  argument  would  be  directed  to 
U.S.  forces  in  Laos.  This  argument  is 
patently  incorrect,  on  its  face.  Of  course, 
the  U.S.  forces,  wherever  they  are,  can 
defend  themselves  as  a  matter  of  right, 
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as  a  matter  of  comin<»isense,  and  as  a 
matter  of  International  law;  and,  con- 
stitutionally, the  President,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  haa  the  authority  to 
take  whatever  measures  are  necessary  to 
assure  the  defense  of  U.S.  forces. 

I  am  sorry  the  Senator  from  Texas  Is 
not  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  again  that  this  amendment 
in  no  way  would  prevent  our  forces, 
wherever  they  are,  from  defending  them- 
selves. 

I  have  been  asked  if  my  amendment 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  stationed  in  Thailand  from  con- 
tinuing combat  support  of  U.S.  forces  in 
Vietnam  and  other  free  world  forces  in 
Vietnam,  such  as  bombing  operations 
which  originate  in  Thailand  and  are  di- 
rected against  enemy  forces  in  Vietnam 
and  in  Laos  along  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
trail.  My  answer  is  that  the  amendment 
would  not  prohibit  such  combat  activities 
of  U.S.  forces.  Whatever  one's  views  may 
be  about  Vietnam,  we  are  at  war  in  Viet- 
nam. The  Commander  in  Chief,  the 
President,  has  control  of  that  situation, 
as  a  constitutional  matter,  and  if  in  fact 
operations  originating  in  Thailand  were 
used  to  a,s6ist  our  Armed  Forces  and 
other  forces  fighting  in  Vietnam,  my 
amendment  would  not  prevent  such  op- 
eration, clause  tl)  of  section  401,  would 
not  be  affected  by  the  amendment  I  ofifer. 
But  with  respect  to  clause  (2),  it  must 
be  clear  that  the  amendment  is  intended 
to  prohibit  absolutely  the  engagement  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  combat,  in  support 
of  Laos  or  Thailand  local  force;,,  fighting 
in  Laos  and  Thailand. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, Senator  Goldwater,  in  a  very  val- 
uable contribution  to  the  debate,  asked  if 
the  amendment  I  offer  would  prohibit 
U.S.  forces  In  the  Installation  of  radar 
and  other  facilities  to  assist  local  forces 
in  Laos  and  Thailand.  My  answer  is  "No." 
The  amendment  is  intended  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  combat 
in  support  of  local  forces  in  Laos  and 
Thailand.  But  I  make  this  point.  The 
stationing  of  large  U.S.  forces  in  Thai- 
land— estimated  at  45.000  and  their  use 
in  many  types  of  military  activity,  lo- 
gistic and  otherwise — even  though  short 
of  actual  combat,  increase  the  possibility 
of  the  United  States  becoming  involved 
In  a  local  war  without  the  authority  of 
the  Congress.  Our  troops  in  Thailand 
and  in  Laos  should  be  withdrawn  as  early 
as  possible. 

It  was  said  in  the  debate  on  August  12 
that  there  Is  no  intention  to  use  our 
Armed  Forces  in  Laos  or  Thailand  in 
combat  in  support  of  their  local  forces. 
There  is  no  reason,  then,  why  it  should 
not  be  spelled  out  in  section  401,  as  I 
propose. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  said  that  it  would 
be  a  monstrous  act  for  the  Executive  to 
use  the  language  of  section  401  as  au- 
thority to  engage  our  forces  in  war  either 
in  Laos  or  Thailand.  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  thPt  the  United  States  shall  not 
become  engaged  in  war  in  Laos  or  Thai- 
land. He  has  outlined  his  policy  for 
Southeast  Asia— that  the  countries  of  the 
area  must  assume  greater  responsibility 
for  their  defense.  He  ha^  said  "no  more 
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Vietnams. '  I  would  think  It  would  be 
helpful  to  the  President,  and  his  ad- 
ministration, if  Congress  would  make 
this  policy  clear  to  give  him  support  on 
the  policy  he  has  announced. 

Just  a  short  time  ago.  on  June  25.  the 
Senate  adopted  by  a  vote  of  70  to  16  the 
national  commitments  resolution,  a  res- 
olution which  Senator  Fulbright  and 
I  had  prepared  as  a  substitute  for  his 
original  resolution.  1  shall  read  the  reso- 
lution. 

Whereas  accurate  definitions  of  the  term 
"national  commitment"  In  recent  years  has 
become  obscured:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  ( 1 )  a  national  commitment 
for  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  means  the 
use  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
on  foreign  territory,  or  a  promise  to  assist  a 
foreign  country,  government,  or  people  by 
the  use  of  the  armed  forces  or  financial  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  either  imme- 
diately or  upon  the  happening  of  certain 
events,  and  (2)  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  a  national  commitment  by  the  United 
States  results  only  from  affirmative  action 
taken  by  the  Executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  United  States  Government  by 
means  of  a  treaty,  statute,  or  concurrent  res- 
olution of  both  Houses  of  Congress  specifi- 
cally providing  for  such  commitment. 


While  it  had  no  constitutional  effect, 
it  expressed  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  constitutionally  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  should  not  be  used 
abroad,  or  their  use  promised,  in  support 
of  the  forces  of  other  countries,  except 
by  the  joint  authority  of  the  President 
and  the  Congress. 

It  may  be  argued,  and  I  have  read  some 
articles  to  that  effect,  that  the  United 
States  is  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  SEA 
TO  Treaty  to  engage  in  the  defense  of 
Laos  and  Thailand.  If  this  argument  sug- 
gests that  the  United  States  is  bound  to 
engage  in  combat  activities  in  either  of 
these  states  in  their  support,  I  answer  by 
saying  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  do  not 
so  provide.  Article  IV  of  the  treaty, 
which  deals  with  aggression  by  means  of 
armed  attack  against  a  party  or  "in 
any  way  other  than  by  an  armed  at- 
tack." requires  a  determination  by  each 
party  as  to  the  action  that  it  will  take 
"in  accordance  with  its  constitutional 
processes."  These  words  "constitutional 
processes"  are  controlling,  so  we  must  ask 
what  does  the  term  "constitutional  proc- 
esses" mean? 

In  accord  with  our  national  commit- 
ments resolution— and  in  accord  with  the 
testimony  of  the  late  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles,  given  at  the  time  the 
SEATO  Treaty  was  being  considered — 
except  in  case  of  emergency  or  immedi- 
ate attack— I  insist  that  in  situations 
such  as  exist  in  Laos  and  Thailand 
where  we  are  not  at  war,  as  far  as  any 
constitutional  determination  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive or  the  Congress  is  concerned, 
"constitutional  processes"  means  the 
joint  action  of  the  Executive  and  the 
Congress.  If  we  are  not  to  be  conamitted 
in  many  places  throughout  the  world  to 
engagement  in  armed  conflict,  which  can 
lead  to  war  as  it  has  in  Vietnam,  the 
Congress  must  assert  its  authority. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  a  fact.  We  can- 
not affect  it  constitutionally  except  by 
cutting  off  appropriations  for  its  support 
or  repealing  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolu- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  is 


ready  to  do  so  when  the  young  men  of 
our  country  are  fighting  loyally  and 
bravely.  But,  surely  we  do  not  want  to 
move,  or  rather  back  into,  war  in  Thai- 
land or  Laos  step  by  step  as  occurred  in 
Vietnam.  We  have  the  constitutional 
power  now  to  forbid  the  use  of  funds  un- 
der this  bill  or  any  other  act  for  the  en- 
gagement of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  in  combat,  in  hostilities,  in 
armed  conflict,  in  war,  in  suppwrt  of  local 
forces  in  Thailand  and  Laos. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  degrade  the 
efforts  of  the  people  of  Laos  or  Thailand 
to  maintain  the  type  of  government  they 
want  in  their  countries,  but  I  do  say  that 
no  President  of  the  United  States,  nor  the 
Secretarj'  of  Defense,  nor  military  com- 
manders have  the  right  to  send  this 
country  into  war,  another  war.  except  in 
those  cases  where  the  constitutional  au- 
thority is  clear.  I  am  sure  that  President 
Nixon  wants  no  new  war  but  the  Senate 
and  the  Congress  must  discharge  its  re- 
sponsibilities. 

It  may  be  said  that  I  ani  piving  loo 
great  importance  to  the  language  of  sec- 
tion 401.  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  the  first 
test  of  the  attitude  of  the  Senate  toward 
the  national  commitments  resolution  ap- 
proved this  year  almost  unanimously.  In 
a  laiger  sense,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Con- 
gress, which  represents  the  people,  to 
prevent  the  engagement  of  the  United 
States  in  war  unless  it  is  essential  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS  and  Mr.  PEARSON  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  first. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 
May  we  have  the  attention  of  all  Sena- 
tors, Mr.  President?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  in  the  chair) .  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
it  is  important  that  Senators  understand 
the  issue  that  I  think  is  being  presented 
by  this  amendment:  and  it  is  technical, 
iri  a  way,  Mr,  President.  I  ask  the  atten- 
tion and  indulgence  of  Senators. 

Rrst.  I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  very  highly  for  the  work 
he  has  done  on  this  matter,  which  also 
represents  my  sentiments  and  my  posi- 
tion. So  I  do  not  have  any  conflict  with 
him  on  that  at  all. 

I  do  believe,  though,  that,  because  of 
the  nature  and  history  of  this  section  of 
the  bill,  that  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  not  affect  our  support  of  our 
troops.  With  the  knowledge  I  have  about 
this  matter.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  to  the 
amendment  as  it  is  now  worded,  but  let 
me  make  an  explanation  first. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
title  IV  of  the  bill  and  remind  them  that 
this  is  the  old  foreign  military  aid.  In 
the  old  days  it  came  out  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  was  handled 
by  them  in  the  form  of  a  broad  authori- 
zation bill.  The  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee still  handles  the  regular  foreign- 
aid  bill.  But  this  item  here  got  into  the 
bill  just  a  few  years  ago  as  a  special 
foreign  assistance  that  goes  to  the 
Southeast  Asian  countries. 


FYankly.  I  think  and  I  hope  that  next 
year,  if  it  Is  still  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  it  can  well  be  there,  that 
it  can  be  handled  as  a  separate  bill  where 
the  Issues  will  be  clearer,  with  hearmgs 
held  on  it,  and  then  it  can  come  to  the 
Senate  for  debate  on  its  own  merits. 

But  now  it  is  stuck  in  here  as  a  brief 
section  of  the  authorization  bill.  It  re- 
lates to  the  $2.5  billion,  but  only  about 
$150  million  of  that  $2.5  billion  is  really 
for  items  found  in  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate.  It  authorizes  that  much 
hardware  for  these  purposes.  In  the 
other  part  of  the  $2.5  billion,  that  will 
come  through  the  regular  DOD  appro- 
priation bill — items  that  do  not  require 
any  authorization  except  the  authoriza- 
tion we  find  in  the  appropriations  bill 
itself.  It  authorizes  the  program  and  au- 
thorizes the  expenditures  of  the  money 
at  the  same  time. 

Thus,  we  keep  those  two  items  in  mind. 
Then,  also,  this  program  which  origi- 
nated in  1950-51,  in  all  the  years  of 
hlstoi-y  and  even  down  to  this  mmute, 
the  money  that  goes  to  support  our 
troops,  wherever  they  are  throughout  the 
world,  comes  from  the  legular  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  our  troops.  They  have  never 
been  paid  or  supplied  out  of  this  special 
military  aid  bill  that  goes  to  the  various 
foreign  countries.  I  do  not  think  that 
relationship  is  disturbed  one  bit 

At  the  expense  of  repetition,  it  has 
always  been  true,  through  all  these  years 
down  to  now,  including  last  year,  that 
the  language  was  as  it  was  when  we 
brought  the  bill  in  here.  Foreign  aid  for 
local  troops  has  always  been  kept  sep- 
arate, and  our  military  forces,  wherever 
they  are.  are  paid  altogether  from  an- 
other fund. 

The  reason  I  say  that  I  am  willing  to 
take  the  amendment  as  written  now  is 
that  I  do  not  believe  the  language  dis- 
turbs that  situation  about  our  troops  in 
whatever  country  they  are  found. 

Now  let  us  get  right  down  to  the  lan- 
guage. As  the  amendment  reads  now 
with  the  present  Cooper  amendment 
written  into  it.  it  states  "not  to  exceed 
$2.5  billion." 

Funds  authorized  for  appropriation  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
states — 


The  reason  that  is  termed  there  is 
that  thev  will  take  this  money,  except 
for  SI 80  million,  out  of  the  money  bill 
that  goes  to  support  our  troops,  but  it 
leaves  our  troops  supported  by  that  fund 
just  the  same. 

For  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  ol  the 
United  SUtes  under  this  or  any  other  act— 

"This  act"  means  exactly  what  it  says 
in  the  bill  we  are  debating.  "Any  other 
act "  means  the  appropriation  bill.  There 
are  a  lot  of  items  in  that  appropriation 
bill  that  do  not  have  to  be  expressly  au- 
thorized except  by  the  terms  of  the  bill. 
So  those  words  there  "or  any  other  act" 
refer  to  our  regular  appropriation  bill 
and  the  language  is: 

Authorized  to  be  made  available  for  their 
siat«d  purposes,  to  support  one,  Vietnamese 
and  other  free  world  forces  in  Vietnam— 

That  is  in  Vietnam — 
Support  Vietnamese  and  other  free  world 
forces — 
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I  suppose  that  means  the  Philippines, 
Korea,  and  Vietnam. 

Two,  local  forcos  in  Laos  and  Thailand, 
but  support  to  sucb  local  forces  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  the  providing  of  supplies,  materiel, 
equipment,  and  facilities,  including  main- 
tenance thereof,  and  to  the  providing  of 
training  for  such  local  forces.  Three,  for  re- 
lated costs — 

That  is  what  it  means — items  directly 
related  there. 

during  the   flacal   year   1970  on  such   terms 
and  conditions  .  . . 

That  Is  under  Presidential  resrulation 
as  the  President  may  determine. 

Now  It  is  inescapable  to  me  that  that 
leaves  the  funds  applicable  strictly  to 
those  local  forces,  that  anything  that 
goes  to  U.S.  forces  in  those  countries,  or 
anywhere  else  around  the  world,  are  paid 
out  of  regular  appropriations  for  those 
purposes. 

I  just  add  this:  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  Is  a  very  good  man  with  lan- 
guage and  he  can  write  well.  I  have  had 
some  experience  in  drafting  legislation, 
but  there  is  just  a  basic  difference  here 
as  to  our  conclusions.  I  believe  that  this 
language  was  debated  a  day  or  a  week 
and  t  wouM-  have  this  conclusion.  Per- 
haps I  would  have  what  he  has  now.  The 
Senate  would  be  divided  on  it.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  language  taken  to  con- 
ference, with  the  understanding  that  we 
would  have  the  language  experts  and 
those  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
legislation  to  really  grind  it  down  and 
come  up  with  a  memorandum  as  to  just 
what  it  may  or  may  not  mean. 

So  I  am  glad  to  submit  that  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  the  Senator 
would  agree  that  section  401  applies  to 
the  kinds  of  support  that  can  be  pro- 
vided the  two  categories  of  countries 
designated  in  clauses  ( 1 )  and  '  2 ) ;  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  STENins.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Section  401.  Its  purpose 
is  to  provide  means  whereby,  one,  forces 
fighting  in  Vietnam  can  be  aided  and, 
two.  local  forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  the  purpose. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
section  401.  On  August  12  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pdxbright)  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  limit,  funds  au- 
thorized for  the  two  purposes,  to  $3  bil- 
lion, the  Senator  from  Mississippi  modi- 
fied the  Pulbright  amendment  by  pro- 
viding $2.5  billion. 

Is  the  $2.5  billion  available  to  supprort 
the  forces  in  Vietnam,  and  local  forces 
in  Laos  and  Thailand? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  will  be  available  if 
appropriated. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  appropriated  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  just  for  the  pur- 
poses outlined  here. 

Mr.  COOPER.  How  would  the  Senator 
define  the  purposes  outlined  here?  In 
other  words,  what  wUl  the  conferees  be 
talking  about  in  conference?  I  shall  not 
be  there,  as  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Ponies  Committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  To  support  the  local 


forces  In  Vietnam,  Thailand,  and  Laos. 
Mr  COOPER.  Yes.  the  section  is  de- 
signed to  provide  support  to  those  coun- 
tries. Clause  ( 1 1  says  nothing  about  the 
kinds  of  support  provided  to  Vietnam. 
The  language  of  section  401  would  make 
available  bo  Laos  and  Thailand  the  same 
kinds  of  support  that  are  being  provided 
in  Vietnam.  Is  that  not  correct,  from 
the  language? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  just  looking  at  the 
language.  It  is  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
war,  but  the  war  as  a  whole  is  costing 
us  $29  billion  a  year,  which  I  think  In- 
cludes the  cost  of  the  support  of  their 
local  forces. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Section  401,  as  reported 
from  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
speaks  of  funds  authorized  by  this  or 
any  other  act. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  drawn  my 
amendment  to  provide  that  funds  under 
this  or  any  other  act  which  may  be  made 
available  for  Laos  and  Thailand  must  be 
restricted  to  the  kinds  of  aid  I  have  des- 
ignated. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  limitation  put  into 
effect  by  this  amendment  would  apply 
to  this  bill.  "Any  other  act."  as  the  Sen- 
ator said,  would  be  the  appropriation 
bill,  but  it  would  be  subject  to  this  very 
language  here— to  be  available  for  the 
stated  purposes,  and  these  are  the  stated 
purposes,  as  drawn  here  now. 

Mr.  COOPER.  On  August  12  I  spoke 
at  some  length.  I  provided  the  Senator 
with  a  copy  of  the  amendment.  The  Sen- 
ator understands  that  what  I  am  trying 
to  do  is  to  prohibit  the  use  of  our  Armed 
Forces  fighting  in  support  of  Laos  and 
Thailand.  Of  course,  we  know  that  in 
Laos  government  forces  and  the  Pathet 
Lao  have  been  fighting.  The  Pathet  Lao 
may  be  assisted  by  North  Vietnam  or 
China,  but  is  an  example  of  local  forces 
fighting  in  Laos. 

We  know  that  insurgent  forces  have 
been  harassing  government  forces  in  the 
northern  part  of  Thailand  for  some  time, 
and  the  loc£d  forces  in  Thailand  are 
trying  to  defend  against  and  defeat 
them. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  combat 
support  of  local  forces  in  Laos  or  Thai- 
land, and  to  keep  them  out  of  situations 
in  which  they  might  become  engaged  in 
combat  wiiich  could  lead  into  war  in 
Thailand  or  Laos,  as  it  did  in  Vietnam. 
The  language  means  our  forces  cannot 
be  used  in  combat  in  support  of  local 
forces,  unless  an  emergency  arose  where 
the  President's  constitutional  authority 
would  come  into  play,  except  by  the  joint 
authority  of  the  executive  and  Congress? 
If  the  Senator  agrees  that  we  are  not  in 
difficulty  on  the  language — what  Is  the 
problem?  Are  we  fighting  in  Laos  and 
Thailand? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  answer  the 
Senator  -Yes"  and  "No."  In  my  mind,  I 
am  certain  the  Senator's  language  would 
not  prohibit  the  United  States,  if  it  saw 
fit.  to  otherwise  permit  UJ3.  troops  to 
fight  in  Laos  and  Thailand,  because  this 
act  does  not  relate  to  It.  If  they  fought 
with  the  Thais,  they  would  be  paid  for 
and  supplied  out  of  our  regular  appro- 
priation bill.  U.S.  soldiers  anywhere  are 
supported  through  these  other  channels. 


Mr.  COOPER.  I  ask  the  Senator  If  he 
opposes  the  proposal  I  am  making  inso- 
far as  this  bill  is  concerned.  Would  he 
oppose  my  pr(HX)sal  that  our  forces 
should  not  be  fighting  in  support  of  local 
forces? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  answer  that  in 
two  prongs.  The  first  is  that  the  Sen- 
ators language  just  does  not  go  to  the 
point  of  cutting  off  funds  for  the  soldiers 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  Second. 
I  frankly  think  that,  if  we  are  going  to 
pass  an  act  that  involves  such  a  marked 
policy  and  a  limitation  on  the  Presi- 
dent— I  think  we  have  the  authority  to 
do  it,  but  if  we  are  going  to  do  it— it 
ought  to  have  the  careful  study  of  the 
appropriate  committees,  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  for  one,  and  hearings 
in  which  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  would  be  entitled  to  be 
heard  and  all  sides  considered.  On  the 
military  aspects  of  it  and  the  money  for 
it,  if  the  Senator  wanted  a  recommenda- 
tion out  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, that  would  be  applicable  But 
when  such  policymaking  Is  involved  I 
think  we  ought  to  consider  the  recom- 
mendations, have  a  bill,  debate  It  here 
and  then  make  a  decision.  I  shrink  from 
Its  just  coming  out  of  the  floor  here  with 
such  a  far-reaching  policy  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  to  this  bill,  in  spite  of 
the  ability  of  the  Senator  and  his  great 
dedication  and  experience 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  has  not  come  out 
of  the  floor.  This  subject  has  been  de- 
bated. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  came  up  on  the  floor 
then. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  It  has  been  debated 
whenever  treaties,  executed  and  devel- 
oped by  the  executive  branch,  have  come 
to  the  Congress. 

When  the  Korean  treaty  came  before 
the  Congress,  I  remember  the  valuable 
and  proper  questions  the  Senator  raised. 
The  Senator  and  I  asked,  in  1954,  what 
the  words  "constitutional  processes" 
meant.  The  Senator  expressed  the  same 
opinion  as  I,  that,  except  in  case  of  an 
emergency,  "constitutional  processes" 
means  that  the  executive  shall  come  to 
the  Congress  for  authority.  My  amend- 
ment does  not  affect  the  emergency 
powers  of  the  President.  If  the  troops  are 
in  another  country  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  believes  a  situation 
has  arisen  which  demands  their  de- 
fense, of  course  he  has  the  constitutional 
power  to  provide  for  their  defense.  If  our 
soldiers  defend  themselves,  they  are 
within  international  law.  It  is  the  right 
of  self-defense 

I  do  not  know  that  we  will  engage  in 
a  war  in  Laos  and  Thailand,  but  while 
there  is  the  possibiUty  that  we  might 
become  engaged,  and  before  we  become 
engaged  should  we  not  take  steps  to 
reduce  that  possibility  by  declaring  that 
only  through  the  constitutional  process 
of  joint  authority,  shall  John  Jones  in 
Company  A  of  the  10th  Infantry  Regi- 
ment, in  whatever  army,  be  sent  into 
battle  in  Laos  and  Thailand,  in  support 
of  local  forces,  against  insurgents? 

I  cannot  go  back  into  aU  the  details.  I 
have  read  the  testimony  of  Secretary 
Dulles  before  the  Senate  at  the  time  the 
SEATO  Treaty  was  being  considered. 
The  report  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
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mittee  on  the  SEATO  Treaty  states 
that  Secretary  Dulles  said  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  put  land  forces  on  the  main- 
land of  Asia,  and  that  the  Executive 
would  come  to  the  Congress  for  authority 
if  it  became  necessary  to  engage  in  war. 
He  said  what  the  Senator  has  said  and 
what  I  have  said:  In  case  of  an  emer- 
gency affecting  the  security  of  our  forces, 
the  President  has  the  constitutional  au- 
thority to  defend  them. 

Why  do  we  not  learn  the  lesson  of  Viet- 
nam? I  voted  for  the  Tonkin  Bay  resolu- 
tion. I  said  on  the  floor  that  day  in  sub- 
stance that  the  resolution  would  give  the 
President  great  power,  and  that  "He 
might  take  actions  which  lead  us  to  war." 
I  voted  for  it,  nevertheless  because  I  be- 
lieved he  would  be  judicious  and  I  have 
supported  appropriations.  But  I  do  not 
intend  to  vote  for  another  such  proposal 
whether  by  resolution,  treaty  or  statute 
vinless  we  have  sufficient  facts  to  show 
that  the  security  of  the  United  States  is 
threatened. 

This  bill  will  become  a  statute.  It  does 
not  have  the  great  impact  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  but  it  has  legal  authority. 
I  do  not  believe  President  Nixon  will  do 
anything  reckless.  I  believe  he  wants  the 
United  States  out  of  war  in  Vietnam,  but 
we  have  also  oui-  responsibility  to  do  what 
we  can  to  prevent  new  wars.  Why  will  we 
not  do  it?  Has  the  Secretary  of  Stat*  or 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  his 
Office,  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  said, 
"Do  not  pass  such  legislation,  we  have 
people  fighting  in  Laos  and  Thailand, 
and  we  do  not  want  to  endanger  them"? 
If  our  Armed  Forces  are  fighting  in  Laos 
or  Thailand  in  support  of  local  forces, 
in  domestic  conflicts — we  should  be  told. 
If  they  are  fighting  in  Laos  or  Thailand 
in  support  of  local  forces.  I  want  to  say 
there  has  been  no  authority  given  by  the 
Congress  for  such  fighting;  and  I  have 
never  heard  a  President  of  the  United 
States.  President  Kennedy  or  President 
Johnson,    and   certaiiily    not   President 
Nixon,  say  we  are  engaged  in  some  kind 
of  hostilities  in  support  of  local  forces  in 
Laos  or  Thailand. 

On  August  12  we  raised  this  question. 
A  great  many  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  took  part  in  that  de- 
bate Including  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater*  and 
others  also  took  part  in  that  debate. 

Is  the  administration  against  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  promised  to  yield  first 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  want  me  to  answer  that 
question? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  discussed  this  with  the  Secretary  of 
State.  I  have  not  discussed  it  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  nor  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  any  of  his 
representatives.  We  have  a  memorandum 
here  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
on  all  these  amendments.  We  need  it, 
generally,  on  all  amendments,  for  our 
information. 


But  here  I  am  standing  on  the  lan- 
guage. I  xmderstand  the  language  better 
than  I  did  on  August  12.  I  feel  the  same 
way  about  not  wanting  to  get  into  war, 
but  I  :.m  satisfied  here  that  the  Sena- 
tor's language  will  not  touch  the  point, 
as  I  see  it,  that  he  expects  it  to  touch. 
I  am  wiUlng  to  take  it  to  conference,  and 
have  additional  men  consider  what  the 
language  means. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  knows  my 
respect  for  him;  I  do  not  have  to  tell 
him  that  I  am  not  tr>'ing  to  harass  the 
Senator  in  any  way. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No,  I  know  that. 
Mr.  COOPER.  But  I  have  stated  what 
I  intend  for  it  to  mean.  It  is  my  amend- 
ment, and  I  can  state  the  intention  of 
its  legislative  effect.  What  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  consider  it  to 
mean?  ^  .  , 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  a  very  brief 
prepared  statement  here,  and  on  my 
time  I  ohall  read  that  statement.  I  could 
read  it  now:  it  is  brief.  It  deals  with  the 
language,  as  I  have  said,  and  the  Chief 
of  Staff  here  tells  me  that  the  memoran- 
dum we  have  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  along  the  same  lines  as  to  the 
language. 

But  I  do  not  have  to  have  anyone 
advi.se  me  on  the  way  this  thing  looks, 
as  to  this  language.  I  am  just  being 
frank  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator  and 
I  am  being  frank. 

I  have  promised  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansis. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  lis- 
tened to  his  speech  and  his  very  helpful 
colloquy  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  should  like,  just  in  a  capsule  manner, 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
whether  or  not  my  understanding  of  his 
amendment  is  correct,  which  would  be 
that  U.S.  forces  which  are  now  in  Thai- 
land and  Laos  may  remain  there  under 
the  Senator's  amendment;  and  that 
they,  particularly  the  Air  Force  units  in 
Thailand,  may  participate  in  the  war 
in  South  Vietnam,  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct,  and  I 
say  it  for  this  reason :  The  war  in  South 
Vietnam  Is  a  fact. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
constitutionally  override  the  Commander 
in  Chief  from  doing  what  he  considers 
best  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  such  as  the 
direction  of  troops,  the  support  of  the 
troops  that  are  fighting,  or  the  use  of 
troops  in  other  countries  to  .support  our 
forces  and  allies  in  South  Vietnam. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Once  we  got  into  war. 
the  President  is  Commander  in  Chief ;  I 
do  not  think  we  have  any  constitutional 
authority  except  by  refusing  appropria- 
tions,   or    rescinding    the    Tonkin    Bay 
resolution. 

Mr.  PELARSON.  And  those  troops  in 
Laos  and  Thailand  may  defend  them- 
selves, is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  COOPER.  Of  course. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  And  we  may,  under 
this  amendment,  furnish  materiel  and 
costs  and  related  aid  to  local  forces;  but, 
under  the  amendment,  those  U.S.  troops 


aiding  local  forces  would  be  withdrawn, 
and  no  further  U.S.  Involvement  by 
troops  would  be  permitted,  under  this 
amendment,  in  controlling  the  costs  for 
local  forces  in  those  two  coimtries? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator's  statement 
is  correct. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  That  leads  me  to  put 
the  question  to  the  Senator  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  words  "local  forces" — and  I 
address  this  question  to  the  distinguished 
chaii-man  also — are  military  words  of 
art,  and  whether  they  have  a  precise 
meaning.  Does  the  term  Include  con- 
stabular>-,  police,  regular  forces,  or  what 
is  the  Senators  interpretation  of  the 
term  "local  forces"?  I  think  that  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  real  meaning  of  what 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  Intends  to 

do.  ,      , 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  Let  us  speak  of 
Thailand,  for  example.  I  would  consider 
them  to  be  Thai  forces,  fighting  in  Thai- 
land against  insurgents  who  are  at- 
tempting, I  assume,  to  overthrow  the 
Government  of  Thailand. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  And  our  involvement 
is  therefore  contingent  up>on  authority 
of  Congress,  pursuant  to  the  Consti- 
tution? 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct;  and  the 
same  would  apply  in  Laos:  Laos  forces 
fighting  in  Laos,  against  insurgents  in 
Laos. 

I  might  say.  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee when  SEATO  came  before  the 
Senate  spells  this  out  perhaps  better 
than  I  can  do  it,  It  quotes  the  language 
of  SecreUry  Dulles,  and  I  shall  put  it 
in  the  Record.  Dulles  testified  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  Janu- 
ary 25,  1955,  Section  15  of  the  report,  en- 
titled "Constitutional  Processes,"  reads 
as  follows: 

15    CoNSTmrTioNAL  Processes 
In  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  January 
13,   the  committee   gave   consideration   to   a 
suggestion   by   one  of   the   witnesses   that  a 
reseri-ation  be  attached  to  the  treaty  which 
would    prohibit    the    use    of    United    States 
ground,  air,  or  naval  forces  in  any  defense 
action  unless  Congress,  by  a  declaration  of 
war.   consented    to   their    use    against    Com- 
munist aggression.    -This  proposal  led   to   a 
searching  discussion  in  executive  session.  It 
was    finally   rejected   as    throwing   open    the 
entire    controversial    topic    of    the    relative 
orbit   of   power  between   the  executive   and 
the      legislative   branches     It    had    been    for 
this   very   reason   as   noted   above,    that    the 
executive    branch     adopted     the    "constitu- 
tional processes'  formula    When  pressed  for 
an  indication  of  what  the  phrase  comported, 
Mr   Dulles  assured  the  committee  that  those 
words    were    used    with    the    understanding 
that  the  President  would  come  to  Congress 
in  case  of  any  threat  of  danger — 
unless    the    emergency    were    so    great    that 
prompt  action  was  necessary  to  save  a  vital 
interest  of  the  United  States,       I 
Except  in  that  event —  ? 

the  normal  process  would  be  to  act  through 
Congress  if  it  were  in  session,  and  if  not  in 
session  to  call  Congress 

The  committee  ultimately  resolved  that  it 
would  serve  no  tiseful  purpose  to  seek  to 
develop  the  meaning  of  "conEtitutional 
processes"  beyond  this  statement  of  Mr. 
Dulles. 

In  that  connection,  it  is  recalled  that  the 
committee,  referring  to  the  use  of  the  same 
phrase  In  the  North  AUantlo  Treaty,  ob- 
served in  its  report : 

The  treaty  in  no  way  affect*  the  basic  dl- 
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Tldon  of  authority  between  th«  Prealdent 
and  the  Congreea  as  defined  In  the  Cozurtltu- 
tlon.  In  no  way  doea  It  alter  the  conatltu- 
tlonal  relatlonahlp  between  them.  In  par- 
ticular. It  does  not  Increase,  decrease,  or 
change  the  power  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  Im- 
pair the  full  authority  of  Congress  to  de- 
clare war  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  8.  81st  Cong  .  Ist 
sess.). 

Mr.  President,  that  was  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Dulles  as  to  the  constitutional 
procedure  Intended  by  the  SEATO  treaty. 

He  made  several  statements — public 
statements,  reports  to  the  country,  and 
reports  to  Congress — to  that  effect. 

In  Vietnam,  we  did  not  follow  that 
procedure.  I  do  not  want  to  see  us  make 
a  mistake  in  Laos  or  Thailand.  Thailand 
is  a  party  to  the  treaty.  Laos  comes  un- 
der its  protection  by  the  protocol.  How- 
ever, Laos  has  said  at  one  point  that  it 
does  not  want  to  be  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  treaty. 

What  is  wrong,  I  again  ask,  with  try- 
ing to  make  sure  that  in  this  bill  we  use 
our  constitutional  pKJwer,  and  responsi- 
bility to  prevent,  if  possible,  another 
awful  waf  ?. 

Mr.  PKABSOS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  mean  by  'local  forces"  any  in- 
ternational armed  forces  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Government  of  Laos  or 
Thailand? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  within  the  jurisdiction.  The 
treaty  has  no  application  according  to 
an  understanding  of  the  United  States 
except  against  Communist  forces. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  "Local  forces"  may  be 
words  of  art. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  mean  to  say 
that  his  use  of  the  term  "local  forces" 
in  Thailand  includes  United  States  of 
America  forces  in  Thailand? 

Mr.  COOPER.  No.  not  at  all. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  because  I  think  my 
question  may  bear  on  some  of  his  con- 
cern. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  that  there  is  nothing  at  all 
wrong  with  what  he  is  trying  to  do.  The 
Senator  asks  what  is  wrong  with  trying 
to  do  this.  There  is  nothing  wrong  at  all. 

I  would  guess  that  most  of  us  share 
his  objective.  I  can  understand  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to 
agree  to  the  language  as  it  is.  because 
the  mere  fact  that  we  share  the  objec- 
tive does  not  mean  that  we  would  use 
the  same  language. 

I  shall  ask  some  questions  which  I 
think  will  bring  out  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator,  if  his 
were  adopted,  it  would  not  prevent  us 
from  continuing  our  bombing  activities 
in  Laos. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
My  amendment  would  go  only  to  clause 
(2).  It  would  not  afiFect  clause  (1). 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  point  out  that  the 
bombing  activities  in  Laos  can  have  a 
two-pronged  effect.  The  bombing  of  a 
logistical  supply  point  in  Laos  could  have 


the  result  of  helping  tbe  South  Viet- 
luunese  situation,  or  it  could  have  the  re- 
sult of  helping  the  Laotians  in  their 
fight  against  North  Vietnamese  aggres- 
sion. It  could  be  a  mixed  result. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  that  com- 
plication and  possibility.  No  one  would 
suggest  that  we  would  have  the  b<Knbers 
operating  over  there  as  they  are  if  it 
were  not  to  aid  our  forces  and  other 
forces  in  Vietnam. 

If  the  Air  Force  or  the  commanding 
general  maintains  operations  in  connec- 
tion with  supporting  forces  in  Vietnam, 
it  would  not  be  affected. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  other  words,  the  fact 
that  there  might  be  a  mixed  result  would 
not  affect  this  .situation. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  has  visited  our  bases  in 
Thailand.  I  have. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  not  visited  them. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  is  not  hard  for  me  to 
visualize,  in  the  case  of  some  of  them, 
that  our  troops  and  our  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel on  those  bases  could  be  threat- 
ened by  guerrilla  or  insurgent  action, 
either  by  guerrillas  or  Insurgents  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  or  action  of  another 
charticter.  Further,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  security  of  those  bases  is  left  pri- 
marily to  the  local  forces  in  Thailand. 
Therefore,  in  providing  that  security,  if 
there  were  a  guerrilla  or  an  insurgent 
attack,  the  local  forces  would  be  fighting 
against  the  guerrillas  or  insurgents. 

I  wonder  if  in  a  situation  like  that  we 
should  not  be  permitted,  as  far  as  the 
protection  of  the  U.S.  forces  is  con- 
cerned, to  conduct  bombing  or  strafing 
attacks.  I  hope  that  the  Senator  would 
agree  that  we  should  be  able  to  do  that. 

I  am  concerned  that  perhaps  the  lan- 
guage as  it  is  may  not  permit  that  ac- 
tion. I  point  out  that  in  such  a  situation, 
it  is  a  very  real  possibility. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor certainly  would  not  say  that  we 
should  not  be  permitted  to  support  local 
forces  which  were  providing  security  for 
our  own  forces. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  an- 
swer the  Senator  in  the  same  manner  as 
I  answered  a  similar  question  with  re- 
spect to  what  action  our  Armed  Forces 
should  take  to  provide  for  their  own  se- 
curity or  to  provide  support  for  the 
forces  of  Laos  and  Thailand.  Obviously 
that  airbase  is  an  American  facility.  Our 
bombers  leave  from  there. 

I  was  surprised  when  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  suggested  we  could 
not  defend  our  troops.  Of  course  our 
troops  could  defend  themselves  and  de- 
fend that  base.  And  if  Thais  were  fight- 
ing in  defense  of  the  base,  of  course  our 
troops  would  continue  to  fight. 

That  is  not  what  I  am  talking  about.  I 
am  talking  about  whether  we  have  made 
a  decision  to  engage  our  forces  in  a  new 
war,  against  an  insurgency,  or  insurrec- 
tion. 

The  record  of  the  SEATO  Treaty 
states  that  it  was  not  to  t>e  intended  for 
the  parties  under  the  treaty  to  enter  do- 
mestic situations.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Iowa:  If  the  governmental  forces  of 
Thailand  were  fighting  insurgents,  it 
would  be  a  local  conflict,  would  It  not? 


Mr.  MILLER.  If  insurgents  or  guerril- 
las were  seeking  to  attack  one  of  our 
bases,  and  they  ran  up  against  Thai 
guards  who  were  providing  security  for 
that  base,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
situation  would  be  such  that  if  we  wanted 
to  protect  the  security  of  our  base,  we 
had  l)etter  go  in  and  help  the  guards. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  could  do  that  with- 
out question.  I  do  not  think  any  Senator 
would  not  agree  that  we  could  do  that.  Of 
course  we  could. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  asked  the  ques- 
tion, and  I  respect  him  for  it,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  have  attention  diverted — I 
am  sure  the  Senator  does  not  so  intend — 
from  the  purpose  of  the  amendment, 
which  I  explained  on  August  12,  and 
about  which  I  am  speaking  alx)ut  today. 

Mr.  MILLER.  No  one  is  trying  to  divert 
attention  any  more  than  anyone  might 
believe  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  such  a  situa- 
tion could  not  happen.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  what  he  is  trying  to  do.  He 
is  to  be  commended  for  what  he  is  trying 
to  do. 

All  I  am  seeking  to  do  is  to  make  sure 
of  the  intention  of  the  amendment,  and 
I  have  already  indicated  my  general 
agreement  with  it. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  said 
that  he  is  willing  to  take  the  amendment 
to  conference  and  let  the  language  be 
worked  out,  if  there  are  problems.  I 
thought  I  could  be  helpful  in  reconciling 
the  two  viewpoints  by  pointing  out  that 
there  could  be  a  problem  in  the  language 
as  drawn.  I  do  not  see  why  reasonable 
men  cannot  get  together  in  the  Chamber 
or  in  conference  and  bring  about  that 
result. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  He  has  been  very  courteous 
and  helpful. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  should  like  to  think  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  are  differing  only 
upon  a  relatively  minor  or  peripheral 
manner  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  I  do  not  think  they  are.  I  think 
the  difference  goes  deeper.  I  not  only 
support  the  objective  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  but  I  support  his  attempt  to 
accomplish  his  objective  on  this  subject. 

I  thUik  there  is  that  difference  between 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  I  tliink,  agrees  with 
the  objective,  but  not  on  tiiis  bill.  I 
would  not  want  us,  who  have  to  vote  on 
this  matter,  to  have  any  doubt  about 
what  we  are  voting  on. 

May  I  ask  this  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  have  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  agree  or  disagree:  If  we  adopt 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  we  are  saying  to  our  Govern- 
ment, "You  cannot  use  any  money  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  or  by  any  other  bill — 
appropriation  bill,  authorization  bill,  or 
anything  else — for  the  support  of  Amer- 
ican Armed  Forces  in  local  conflicts  in 
these  two  countries." 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE.  And  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi would  rather  have  It  understood 
that,  because  of  the  historical  way  in 
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which  the  foreign-aid  military  appro- 
priation came  into  this  bUl,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky's  amendment  would  have 
a  lesser  effect.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  my 
understanding.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky wants  to  go  the  whole  way.  as  he 
has  Just  indicated.  aPPlving  not  only  to 
the  money  authorized  by  this  bl"  but 
also  money  provided  by  any  other  bm 

Mr    COOPER.  Of  course.  Otherwise, 
the  amendment  would  have  no  meanmg 

at,  all 

Mr  '  STENNIS.   I   think   the   Senator 
from  New  Jersey  put  the  question  aptly. 
The  position  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi is  that,  regardless  of  our  intent 
or  purposes  or  wishes,  the  language  be- 
fore us  does  not  carry  out  the  objective 
as  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and 
it  wlU  not  accomplish  the  purpose. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  would  argue  that. 
Mr  COOPER.  I  would  be  willing  if  the 
Senator  would  produce  language  which 
would   accomplish   this   purpose,   which 
would  prohibit  our  forces  from  becom- 
ing engaged  in  local  war  m  Laos  or  Thai- 
Mr    STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  it  is 
going  to  be  done,  it  certainly  should  be 
done  in  language  that  by  no  means  is 
uncertain.  So.  when  the  time  comes  for 
me  to  obtain  the  floor,  even  though  I  w 
be  brief,  and  partly  in  repetition.  I  will 
put  one,  two.  three,  or  four  points  I  have 
in  mind  to  back  up  my  position 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  the  Sen- 
Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  been  very  kind  to  yield. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  should  like  the  Sena- 
tor to  spell  out.  if  he  will,  why  the  lan- 
guage is  not  effective.  If  he  agrees  with 
me  on  the  purpose-of  Congress  using 
its  constitutional  authority  to  Prevent 
the  use  of  our  troops  in  combat  m  Laos 
or  Thailand-I  should  like  to  have  his 
views  upon  the  principle:  and  if  he  has 
a  better  method  of  providing  us  with  the 
means,  we  will  be  in  agreement. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
spond to  the  last  part  of  the  Senator  s 
question.  Regretfully,  there  is  not  a  large 
attendance  of  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
at  this  time.  What  I  say  is  not  importa"' • 
but  what  someons  says  about  this  bill  is 
important.  I  beUeve  we  are  reaching  the 
last  stages  of  the  debate,  and  this 
amendment  raises  one  of  the  most  lar- 
reacning  questions  that  have  been  raised. 
I'  is  a  highly  important  and  involvea 
question.  .  , 

My  point  now.  however,  is  that  this 
language  is  not  sufficient  to  reach  the 
Senator's  objective.  I  make  the  further 
point  that,  to  me,  it  is  tragic  for  a  matter 
of  this  kind  to  be  settled  by  the  Senate 
without  the  benefit  of  any  recommenda- 
tion before  it  of  any  committee  that 
studied  the  matter,  or  without  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  others.  But  if  the  Senate 
wants  to  do  that.  I  have  no  further  com- 
plaint. ,  ^     ^  . 

Mr  President,  if  it  is  the  intent  to 
prohibit  money  in  this  bill  or  any  other 
bill  from  being  used  to  support  our 
troops  in  any  country,  anywhere,  it  will 
just  take  positive,  direct  language  that 
says  so.  and  these  are  the  reasons  why  I 
have  reached  that  conclusion.  Let  me 


make  the  following  points  regarding  the 
pending  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  to  title  IV  of  this  bill. 

First    it  is  important  that  there  be 
an  explanation  of  the  legislative  back- 
ground of  this  entire  matter.  As  Senators 
know,  prior  to  1966,  the  support  for  coun- 
tries in  Southeast  Asia  as  contemplated 
in  this  amendment  was  a  part  of  the 
militarv    assistance   legislation   and,   oi 
course.was  handled  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign   Relations.   Beginning   in    1966, 
however,  military  assistance  for  South- 
east Asia  has  been  funded  as  set  forth 
in  title  IV.  under  which  any  funds  au- 
thorized to  the  Department  of  Defen.se 
may  be  used  for  the  stated  purposes. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  is 
the  nresent  authority  under  which  all 
assistance  in  term^  of  sunplies.  gas,  oil. 
and  so  forth,  is  extended  to  the  South 
Vietnamese   Army   and   the   ether  free 
worid  forces  in  Vietnam.  In  addition,  it 
is  the  authority  under  which  we  support 
local  forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand— local 
forces.  That  is  the  entire  subject  matter 
of  this  section.  This  section  is  a  child 
of  the  old  legislation  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  on  Militar\-  Aid 
for  Foreien  Countries.  It  was  transferred 
to   the   Committee   on    Armed    Services 
solelv  because  the  war  took  on  such  im- 
portance and  It  became  such  an  appreci- 
able part  of  the  military  budget   When 
we  say  "the  ether  free  world  forces  in 
Vietnam  "  as  already  stated,  that  means 
other  forces,  such  as  Koreans  and  others, 
who  are  fighting  for  our  side. 

'Vs  reported  bv  the  committee,  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  this  year  is  identical  to 
that  reported  in  prior  years.  "Wiien  this 
matter  came  up  before.  I  stated  that  it 
had  been  discovered  that  this  was  open- 
end  legislation,  and  the  committee  want- 
ed to  put  a  ceiling  on  it  and  proposed  a 
ceiling  lower  than  did  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  He  adopted  the  committees 
substitute,  and  it  became  known  as  the 
Fulbright  amendment. 

Wc  already  have  had  one  floor  amend- 
ment, as  Senators  may  recall,  when,  on 
August  12.  an  amendment  which  I  sup- 
ported limited  this  assistance  to  S2.5 
billion  That  amendment  was  adopted. 

Tlie  important  fact  of  this  amendment 
is  that  the  funds  under  this  title  m  the 
past— and  as  I  interpret  in  this  amend- 
ment—alwavs  have  been  limited  to  funds 
for  the  sunnort  of  forces  in  Vietnam  or 
other  local  forces.  To  me.  it  is  impossible 
to  read  any  other  meaning,  into  these 
words,  as  proposed  by  the  Senator,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  this  historical  back- 
ground. . 

Tills  title  never  has  been  a  limiUtion 
on  the  use  of  funds  for  the  U.S.  forces. 
This  amendment  does  not  say  that  it  is 
a  limitation  on  funds  for  the  U.S.  forces. 
The  law  and  the  logic  and  the  system 
and  the  reason  are  that  our  forces  are 
supported,  wherever  they  are.  by  our  di- 
rect aopropriations.  If  you  are  going  to 
chanee  that,  the  Senator  is  going  to  have 
to  chanee  it  to  direct  language.  We  do 
not  have  that  direct  language  before  us^ 
Mr    President,  on   August   12.  I  had 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  showing 
expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1968    flscal 
vear  1969.  and  anticipated  expenditures 
for  fiscal  vear  1970.  The  total  for  this 
vear  was  slightly  over  $2.2  billion. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  Uble  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD  at  this  point.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
GuRNEY  in  the  chair  > .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  table,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  is  as  follows: 


ESTIMATED  AMOUNTS  INCLUDED  IN  MILITARY  FUNCTIONS 
BUDGET  FOR  SUPPORT  OF  FREE  WORID  MILITARY 
ASSSTANCE  FORCES  IN  VIETNAM.  LAOS,  AND  THAILAND 
AND  RELATED  COSTS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  BUOGH 
INCLUDING  THE  AIDBOD  REALINEMENT 
|ln  millions  of  dollars)         , 


Military  personnel: 

Army.     .. 

Navy  -    

Marine  Corps.. 
Air  Force 


Fiscal 

Fitcal 

rtscal 

year 
196» 

i 

year 
1970 

118  0 

I 
IM  2 

116  3 

8 

.6 

.1 

15.0 

J4.8 

14.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

Total,  military 
personnel -- 


134,0 


lt9.8 


130.8 


Ope'ation  and  maintenance 

Army        

Navy 

Marine  Corps 
All  Force 

Total  operation  and 
maintenance 

Procuiement: 
Army.-. 
Navy: 

Other  procurement.. 
Shipbuilding  and 

conversion 

P»MN-Nayyair- 
ciatt  and  missiles. 

Marine  Corps  

All  Force: 

Aircraft  procure- 
ment ...            • 
Missile  procure- 
ment   

Other  procurement 

Total,  procure- 
ment  


68.  b 


36  1 

.1 
67  4 


SO.  8 


88  1 


103  9 


8S.4 


114.4 


734.9 


Military  construction: 

Army 

Navy 

Ait  Force 


1,484.5 


1.241.7 


1  7 
19 

9.0 


10.7 
3.3 
1.5 


Total,  military  con- 
struction  


12.6 


15.5 


G,.nd  total 1.591?     fe-g       i.^  * 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  not  a 
dime  of  that  money  went  to  support  U.S. 
forces,  wherever  located,  and  not  a  dime 
of  this  money  is  going  for  that  purpose, 
according  to  the  way  the  language  is 
written  now.  I  refer  to  the  money  we 
are  talking  about  in  this  bill.  Common- 
sense  savs  that;  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi does  not  have  to  say  it.  That  is  the 
situation.  If  we  are  going  to  change  the 
rule  about  U.S.  Armed  Forces  support 
money  it  will  have  to  be  speUed  out. 

This  title  has  never  been  a  limitation 
on  the  use  of  funds  for  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  As  I  interpret  the  matter,  the 
purTX)se  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  is  to  make  certain 
that  within  this  limitation  of  $2.5  billion 
the  support  for  the  local  forces  will  be 
limited  to  the  purposes  sUted  in  ms 
amendment  which  would  be  only  for  sup- 
plies, equipment,  materiel,  facilities. 
training,  and  related  costs. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  unobjection- 
able since  it  spells  out  the  type  of  local 
support  which  would  be  authorized.  I 
again  emphasize,  however,  that  the  en- 
tJe  title  IV  with  its  legislative  history 
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and  purpose  does  not  operate  with  re- 
spect to  funds  used  for  U.S.  forces  which, 
of  course,  are  provided  for  elsewhere  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropri- 
ations. 

When  this  language  came  in  from  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper), 
in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee I  asked  that  the  Senator's 
language  and  a  very  good  letter  that  he 
wrote  each  Senator  be  sent  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  comment. 

I  now  have  before  me  a  letter  which  I 
did  not  have  before  me  when  I  was  mak- 
ing my  remarks  awhile  ago.  I  refer  to  the 
comment  that  we  received  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  when  I  sent  to  him  the 
latest  amendment  and  letter  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky. 

In  order  to  identify  it,  the  memoran- 
dum states: 

On  page  5.  line  14.  strike  out  "to  support: 
(1)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(D  to 
support". 

Then,  here  is  the  language  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense: 

Under  the  terms  of  this  amendment  and 
within  th^  amount  specified  ($2'j  billion 
limitation  iQiposed  by  the  Pulbrlght  amend- 
ment) current  activity  in  support  of  the  local 
forces  In  Laos  and  Thailand  could  be  con- 
tinued. 

It  is  our  considered  opinion  that  in  line 
with  the  language,  legislative  history  and 
Intent  of  this  entire  section,  such  amenda- 
tory language  would  have  no  Impact  on  the 
use  of  funds  for  the  support  of  US.  Forces 
in  Laos  and  Thailand. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  the  material 
may  be  before  the  Senate,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  letter  from  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  dated  September  15,  1969.  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
amendment  and  the  statement  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  15,  1969. 

De.^r  Senator:  On  August  12  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  clause  (2),  Section  401,  Title 
IV  of  S.  2546,  now  pending  before  the  Senate. 
Its  purpose  was  to  restrict  the  use  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  Section  401  in 
support  of  "local  forces  In  Laos  and  Thai- 
land" to  equipment,  materiel,  supplies  and 
training  of  such  local  forces  and.  to  prevent 
the  use  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  in  combat  in  support  of  local  forces  In 
Laos  and  Thailand. 

After  some  debate.  I  withdrew  the  amend- 
ment as  several  members  had  suggested  they 
wnnzea  additional  time  for  its  study.  I  stated 
that  I  would  introduce  such  an  amendment 
when  the  Congress  reconvened  in  September. 
The  debate  may  be  found  on  pages  23511- 
23518  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  August 
12. 

I  will  Introduce  the  enclosed  amendment, 
or  one  substantially  similar  on  Monday.  Sep- 
tember 15  and  will  ask  that  it  be  made  the 
pending  business  at  the  first  opportunity. 
The  amendment  would  not  affect  clause  (1). 
or  restrict  the  support  of  Vietnamese  or  other 
free  world  forces  fighting  in  Vietnam.  It 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  for  the  en- 
gagement of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  In  combat  In  Laos  and  Thailand  in 
support  of  local  forces  of  Laos  and  Thailand. 
Its  purpose  is  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
United  States  from  becoming  involved  In  a 
domestic  war  In  Laos  and  Thailand,  without 
the  authority  of  the  Congress. 


If  you  should  desire  to  become  a  coeponsor 
of  the  amendment,  I  would  appreciate  very 
much  if  you  would  advise  me  or  have  a  mem- 
ber of  your  staff  contact  Mr.  Will  Haley  on 
telephone  extension  2542. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Yours  sincerely. 

John  Sherman  Cooper. 

Proposed  Amendment 
On  page  5,  line  14,  strike  out  "to  supfwrt: 
(1)"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(1)   to  sup- 
port". 

On  page  5,  line  15,  strike  out  "(2)  local 
forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand:  and",  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(2)  to  support  local 
forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand,  but  support  to 
such  local  forces  shall  be  limited  to  the  pro- 
viding of  supplies,  materiel,  equipment,  and 
facilities.  Including  maintenance  thereof, 
and  providing  of  training  for  such  local 
forces,  and   (3)". 

Proposed  New  Reading  op  Title  IV 
(a)  Not  to  exceed  $2,500,000,000  of  the 
funds  autRorized  for  appropriation  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  are  authorized 
to  be  made  available  for  their  stated  pur- 
poses; (1)  to  support  Vietnamese  and  other 
free  world  forces  In  Vietnam.  (2)  to  support 
local  force*  in  Laos  and  Thailand,  but  sup- 
port to  such  local  forces  shall  be  limited  to 
the  providing  of  supplies,  materiel,  equip- 
ment, and  facilities.  Including  maintenance 
thereof,  and  to  the  providing  of  training  for 
such  local  forces,  and  (3)  for  related  costs, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1970  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  under  presidential  regula- 
tions as  tlie  President  may  determine. 

Statement  of   Cooper   Amendment  on   De- 
fense Ct,AUSE  (2).  Section  401  of  S.  2546 
"On  page  5.  line  14,  strike  out  "to  sup- 
port;  (1)"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(1)   to 
support". 

"On  page  5.  line  15,  strike  out  "(2)  local 
forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand;  and",  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(2)  to  support  local 
forces  in  L»os  and  Thailand,  but  support  to 
such  local  forces  shall  be  limited  to  the  pro- 
viding of  supplies,  materiel,  equipment,  and 
facilities,  including  maintenance  thereof, 
and  to  the  providing  of  training  for  such 
local  forces,  and  (3)". 

Under  the  terms  of  this  amendment  and 
within  the  amount  specified  ($2',  billion 
limitations  imposed  by  the  Fulbright  amend- 
ment) current  activity  In  support  of  the 
local  forcea  in  Laos  and  Thailand  could  be 
continued. 

It  is  our  considered  opinion  that  In  line 
with  the  language,  legislative  history  and 
Intent  of  this  entire  section,  such  amenda- 
tory language  would  have  no  Impact  on  the 
use  of  fundE  for  the  support  of  U.S.  Forces  in 
Laos  and  Thailand. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  that  situation,  and  my  only  purpose  is 
to  try  to  get  the  meaning  of  the  language 
before  the  Senate,  I  submit  again  to 
the  Senate  that  the  language  does  not 
go  far  enough  to  carry  the  point. 

I  am  willing,  as  I  have  said,  to  take  it 
to  conference,  and  if  anyone  can  get  any 
stronger  meaning  or  get  something  dif- 
ferent out  of  it  I  would  be  glad  to  con- 
sider it  although  I  hesitate  trying  to 
write  such  a  policy  as  this  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  with  six  or  eight  Senators 
present  in  the  waning  part  of  the  bill 
that  is  not  directed  primarily  to  the 
Southeast  Asian  war.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  poor  time  to  do  it  and  really  it  should 
not  be  done  at  all. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
Senator's  proposal.  I  call  to  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that 
a  few  days  ago  he  was  kind  enough  to 
give  to  me  and  he  had  printed  in  the 
Record  language  that  is  much  more  sp>e- 
cific.  I  do  not  have  the  page  number  of 
the  Record.  It  was  on  Friday  of  last 
week. 

At  that  time  the  Senator  asked  that  it 
not  be  offered  as  an  amendment;  he  did 
not  expect  to  call  it  up  at  that  time.  He 
then  proposed  language  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  line  17.  strike  out  quotation 
marks  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following: 

The  foregoing  provision  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  to  engage  In 
battle  in  support  of  local  forces  in  Laos  and 
Thailand 

Now.  there  is  a  positive  negative. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  quoted  that  lan- 
guage for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  that 
I  think  the  Senator  must  have  language 
that  goes  at  least  this  far. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  great  many  other  provisions  in 
the  defense  bill,  it  is  difficult  to  prepare 
an  amendment  that  will  reach  the  mat- 
ter effectively. 

I  considered  the  types  of  amend- 
ments— one  of  interpretation  or  one 
dealing  with  authorizations.  Tlie  Senator 
Is  correct.  I  did  at  first  intend  to  submit 
the  amendment  placed  in  the  Record. 

The  Senator  will  remember  I  came  to 
him  a  few  days  ago.  and  gave  him  a  copy 
of  the  language  I  have  introduced.  I  told 
him  that  after  studying  the  first  amend- 
ment placed  in  the  Record,  I  believed 
that  it  raised  constitutional  questions. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  could  attach  that  lan- 
guage at  the  end  of  the  amendment  be- 
fore us.  If  the  Senator  thinks  it  is 
needed.  I  will  offer  it  to  be  attached  to 
this  amendment.  However,  it  is  an  en- 
tirely different  matter. 

The  Senator  knows  we  can  provide 
statements  for  the  bill  spelling  out  our 
legislative  intent,  but  then  the  Executive 
can  say,  whatever  the  Senate  said  was 
Its  Intent.  I  have  my  constitutional  pow- 
ers which  I  will  exercise." 

The  Senator  knows  the  constitutional 
way,  where  we  have  authority,  is  through 
authorizations  and  appropriations. 

If  the  Senator  would  prefer,  I  could  of- 
fer this  language  and  then  we  could  vote 
on  them  together  or  separately. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Tlie  Senator  can  offer 
his  language  and  I  will  comment  on  it  af- 
ter he  has  offered  it. 

If  the  Senator  puts  in  the  language 
"or  go  to  war  in  any  circumstances  in 
these  two  countries  without  a  declaration 
of  war  by  Congress"  that  will  bring  it  to 
issue  and  there  would  not  be  any  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  vield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  jield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  have  been  repeat- 
edly startled  during  the  course  of  this 
debate,  which  began  on  August  12,  to 
hear  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  repeat- 
edly state  that  he  does  not  know  whether 
we  are  in  combat  presently  in  Laos  and 
Thailand. 
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It  would  seem  to  me  that  whether  we 
are  in  combat  in  Laos  and  Thailand, 
other  than  the  bombing  type  of  combat 
referred  to.  would  not  be  a  matter  ol 
military  security  as  to  our  safety,  because 
certainly  the  Communists  know  whether 
we  are  involved  in  combat  with  them 
there  Also,  rather  obviously,  this  would 
not  be  a  partisan  matter,  at  least  from 
my  point  of  view  since,  if  we  are  In  com- 
bat there,  it  began  before  President 
Nixon  entered  the  White  House  and  it 
was  not  started  by  him. 

I  would  therefore  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  first,  if  he.  in  his 
capacitv.  knows  whether  we  are  in  com- 
bat in  those  places  and.  second,  whether 
he  can  share  that  information  with  us, 
if  he  has  it.  . 

Mr  STENNIS.  Well,  I  say  this  to  the 
Senator,  that  if  there  is  any  combat 
there  on  any  scale  at  all,  or  any  reason- 
able scale,  I  know  nothing  about  it.  No, 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  There 
might  be  some  skirmishes  or  something 
like  that  going  on,  but  it  is  not  anything 
that  has  been  recognized  that  I  know 
anything  about.  We  are  there,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  in  some  of  those  places, 
but  I  do  not  have  anything  that  I  can 
report.  I  do  not  have  anji-hing  on  It.  I  am 

sorry.  ,  ^     .. 

Mr   President,  just  one  word  further. 
This  is  what  I  lay  before  the  Senate.  This 
is  the  best  I  can  do  with  it.  I  shall  sup- 
port the  language  of  the  Senator  as  he 
has  presented  it  in  his  amendment,  and 
as  it  is  now  written,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  stated.  I  do  not  think  that  I  can 
support     any     direct     language     here, 
though,     because     it     raises     so     many 
points— I    mean,    in    the    form    of    an 
amendment.  I  cannot  support  that,  be- 
cause it  involves,  really,  so  many  com- 
plicated points  that  I  would  want  the 
counsel,  frankly,  of  others  who  have  even 
more    responsibility.    I    would    want    to 
know  what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  thinks  about  it,  for  one  thing.  I 
am    not   putting   him   on   the   spot,   of 
course.  But  this  thing  is  so  sensitive  and 
so  serious  over  there.  I  would  like  for  us 
to  be  out  of  there  entirely.  I  know  that 
is  the  Senator's  hope,  too.  His  purposes 
are  the  highest,  but  on  a  bill  like  this, 
with   limited  debate   and   consideration. 
I  could  not  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  speak- 
ing to  the  amendment  which  we 

Mr  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  support  the 
amendment  as  presented  by  the  Senator 
in  its  present  form.  This  other  language, 
though  does  raise  constitutional  ques- 
tions, as  the  Senator  says.  The  one  he 
had  last  Friday. 

Mr  COOPER.  Then  I  must  ask  a  few 
questions  of  the  Senator.  I  do  not  under- 
stand his  position.  It  is  probably  my 
fault  I  am  sure  that  it  is.  Does  the 
Senator  say  he  is  willing  to  support 
the  language  which  I  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord; is  that  correct? 

Mr  STENNIS.  No.  I  said  that  if  that 
language  put  in  last  Friday  and  also 
the  positive  declaration  here  that  the 
President  is  not  to  authorize  any  activity 
there  except  by  a  declaration  of  war  by 
Congress,  I  think  those  will  just  have  to 
be  debated  more  and  considered  more 
before  I  would  vote  for  them.  I  am  sure 


that  I  will  wind  up  voting  for  one  of 
them,  perhaps. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  did  not  say  declara- 
tion of  war 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  said  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  said  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  coxild  be  done  in 
other  \^'ays  but  I  want  to  go  back  to 
the  amendment  which  I  have  intro- 
duced and  ask  the  Senator,  what  is  his 
trouble  with  it?  Is  it  because  the  amend- 
ment is  written  to  apply  to  all  other  acts 

or  is  it ,  .  .      . 

Mr.    STENNIS.    I    am    talking    about 
the  amendment  now  before  the  Senate. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  agreeing  to  that 
amendment  and  I  will  vote  for  it;  but  it 
is  mv  duty  to  point  out  what  I  thought 
the  limitations  were  on  the  meaning.  I 
will  vote  for  it.  I  will  ask  other  members 
to  vote  for  it.  . 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr   COOPER.  Just  one  moment.  The 
Senator  stated  that  in  his  view  it  would 
not  accomplish  its  purpose  and  that  I 
should  state  what  its  purpose  is?  It  is 
to    prevent    our    Armed    Forces    from 
getting  into  a  war  in  Laos  and  Thailand. 
Why  does  it  not  accomplish  that  purpose? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  language  does  not 
go  far  enough.  It  does  not  prohibit  the 
use      of      funds      there — appropriated 
money— to  our  Army  or  our  other  Arm^ 
Forces  in  those  countries.  To  cut  it  off, 
we  have  to  be  more  specific. 

Mr  COOPER.  The  Senator  under- 
stands, does  he  not.  that  this  amendment 
does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
use  to  which  our  Armed  Forces  may  be 
put  in  these  countries,  other  than  com- 
bat, in  support  of  Laos  and  Thailand. 
The    Senator    does   not    say    that    this 

amendment  is  trying  to  limit 

Mr   STENNIS.  No.  I  do  not  think  that 
it— I  think  the  Senator  wants  it  to  do 


that  and  expects  it  to  and  beUeves  that 
it  will.  But  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  I 
do  not  think  it  has  any  effect  in  that 

field. 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  what  field? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  the  field  of  oiu-  troops 
and  their  activity  there. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  language  of  sec- 
tion 401  deals  -with  funds  authorized  in 
this  bill  or  any  other  acts  to  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  with  the  ceiUng  on 

it  of  $2.5  billion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  will  repeat.  Section 
401    provides    for    the    authorization    of 
funds  to  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  whether 
in  this  bill  or  any  other  bill. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  No. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  we  cannot  agree  on 
that  I  do  not  know  what  we  can  agree 
on  if  we  cannot  agree  to  the  language 
of  the  title  itself,  which  spells  out  clearly 

that  that  is  what  it  is  for 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  call  the  Sena- 
tor's attention  to  the  first  line  of  that 
amendment,  which  says,  "not  to  exceed 
$2  5  billion  of  the  funds  authorized  for 
appropriation  for  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States." 

That  refers  to  the  huge  appropriauon 
bill  wliich  will  come  before  the  Senate  in 
a  few  weeks,  providing  for  $77  odd  biUion. 
and  that  is  all  appropriated  for  the  use 


of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Stetes. 
This  act  would  let  some  of  it  go  for  these 
purposes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  section  401  refers  to 
all  the  funds  that  may  be  appropriated  by 
this  bill  or  other  acts  to  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States.  It  refers  to  that, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  $2.5  billion  worth 

of  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  refers  to  all  acts. 

Let  me  retrace  what  happened  on  the 
Fulbright  amendment,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
his  consent,  as  a  parallel  to  this  situation. 
Tiie  Senator  fiom  Mississippi  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  'Mr.  FutBRicHx" 
aareed.  and  the  Senate  agreed,  that  only 
S2.5  billion  under  this  or  any  other  bill 
could  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  clause  1 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  COOPER  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi found  it  a  very  good  vehicle  to 
prohibit  the  fimds  under  the  use  of  this 
bill  or  any  other  bill,  execpt  the  $2.5  bil- 
lion, to  those  forces.  Now,  logically,  I  am 
following  the  Senator's  precedent.  That 
IS  that  with  respect  to  local  forces  in 
Laos  or  Thailand,  the  fund.=  authcnzed 
under  this  act  or  any  other  act— just  as 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  used— can- 
not be  used  for  combat  in  support  of  Laos 
or  Thailand. 

What  has  mystified  me  is  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  used  this 
vehicle  section  401— and  I  say  it  with  re- 
spect—for the  purposes  for  which  he 
agreed.  I  go  further  and  provide  that, 
under  this  or  any  other  act,  any  fimds 
authorized  to  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
cannot  be  used  to  put  them  in  battle  in 
Laos  or  Thailand  in  support  of  those 
forces.  _ 

It  is  absolutely  logical.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  used  the  method.  I  say 
that  with  great  deference.  Now  when  I 
proposed  to  use  it  by  amendment,  tne 
Senator  from  Mississippi  says  it  is  inef- 
fective; it  does  not  mean  what  it  says. 
Yet  he  is  willing  to  accept  it.  I  say  this 
with  great  respect. 

I  simply  cannot  see  how  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  used  this  method  on  Au- 
gust 12  and  now  says  it  cannot  be  used 
for  the  purpose  I  propose.  I  would  like 
the  Senator  to  tell  me  why  he  could  use 
this  method  on  August  12  and  why  hs 
objects   to   it   today    when   I    offer    an 

amendment?  ,.».•, 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  answer  is  simple.  We  were  using  it 
on  August  12  to  authorize  the  use  of  this 
money  for  the  local  forces  in  countries 
in  Southeast  Asia,  but  we  limited  the 
amount  that  could  be  used  that  way  to 
$2  5  biUion  and  it  is  limited  further  by 
saying  it  had  to  be  for  stated  purposes. 
Then  we  set  forth  the  purposes  So  those 
are  two  limitations  there. 

I  read  a  sentence  that  is  a  part  of  the 
history  of  this  act,  which  was  sent  to  us 
before  the  bill  was  written  up. 

Title  IV  Section  401  The  section  imeanlna 
401 )  Is  needed  because  otherwise  there  would 
be  no  authority  to  use  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  to  support 
other  than  U£.  forces. 


This  language  is  necessary  in  order  to 
authorize  the  use  of  funds  appropriated 
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for  the  U.S.  forces  In  support  of  those 
in  Vietnam  and  Laos  and  Thailand. 

That  Is  why  there  has  to  be  some  lan- 
guage here.  This  is  spelled  out  more  or 
less  in  what  I  call  military  language.  It 
could  have  been  written  in  a  different 
form,  but  it  has  a  clear  and  distinct 
meaning  and  history.  However,  the  Sen- 
aJ,or  from  Kentucky  believes  that  his 
language  is  broad  enough  to  cover  his 
purposes,  so  he  can  vote  for  it.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  broad  enough,  so  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  it. 

As  I  said,  if  it  can  be  pointed  out 
where  either  one  of  us  is  clear  or  wrong, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  all  the  service  I 
can  render  to  the  Senate  at  this  time.  In 
its  present  form,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment for  the  purposes  stated. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
stated  what  my  purpose  is.  I  believe  the 
language  of  the  amendment  shows 
clearly  that  it  intends  that  purpose;  but 
I  can  see  that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi disagrees  with  me.  The  Department 
of  Defense  Is  more  likely  to  follow  his 
views  than  mine.  I  see  on  the  floor  Sen- 
ator Copis,  Senator  Cranston,  and  Sen- 
ator Javits,  who  are  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment.  What  I  say  and  what  they 
say  is  the  proper  source  of  interpretation 
that  can  be  provided  to  the  amendment. 
The  Senator  can  question  our  interpre- 
tation, but  we  can  speak  with  the  pur- 
pose and  legislative  intent  of  our  amend- 
ment. Of  course,  it  could  be  only  aca- 
demic, because  if  we  get  into  a  war.  It 
would  not  make  much  difference  and 
would  do  very  little  to  help. 

I  stand  on  the  amendment.  I  will  ask 
for  a  roUcall  vote.  I  want  it  clearly  un- 
derstood that  I  consider  its  purpose  is  to 
prohibit,  to  prevent,  the  use  of  any  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United.  States,  for  sending  our  Armed 
Forces  into  war,  armed  conflict,  com- 
bat— whatever  it  may  be  called — in  Laos 
and  Thailand.  That  is  my  Intent,  and  I 
stand  on  It,  and  I  know  my  cosponsors 
will  support  me. 

A  few  minutes  ago  the  Senator  from 
California  said  he  did  not  understand 
why  I  did  not  know  we  were  fighting  in 
Laos  and  Thailand.  I  know  only  rumor. 
I  do  not  recall  that  anyone  from  the 
State  Department  or  the  Defense  De- 
partment came  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  or  any  other  committee 
I  have  been  associated  with,  and  said. 
"We  are  engaging  in  combat  in  Laos 
against  the  Pathet  Lao."  or,  "We  are 
engaging  in  Thailand  against  the 
insurgents." 

To  make  my  point,  if  we  are  engaged 
In  war  and  combat  in  those  two  coun- 
tries, the  Executive  has  the  duty  to  tell 
Congress  and  tell  the  American  people. 
If  we  are  not  now  engaged  in  war.  or 
have  not  proceeded  to  the  point  where 
it  would  be  difficult  to  disengage  our- 
selves, then  I  say  again,  it  is  my  belief, 
at  least,  that  no  President  of  the  United 
States  has  the  constitutional  authority 
to  put  us  into  war  there  without  the  au- 
thority of  Congress. 

The  President  has  great  constitutional 
powers.  If  our  troops  are  attacked,  he 
has  the  right  to  defend  them.  If  our  fa- 
cilities are  attacked,  he  has  a  right  to 
defend  them.  But  unless  an  emergency 


situation  arises,  we  have  no  right  to  be 
engaged  in  war  without  the  consent  of 
Congress. 

I  have  tried  to  draw  upon  the  experi- 
ence of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  one  which 
has  caused  this  country  great  anguish, 
and  has  caused  Members  of  this  body 
anguish.  Many  have  lost  loved  ones  in 
the  war;  but  the  fact  that  any  in  the 
Senate  have  lost  loved  ones  Is  of  no 
greater  Importance  to  them  than  any 
other  individual  in  this  country  may  ex- 
perience in  the  loss  of  ones  he  held  dear. 

If  Congress  never  intends  to  do  any- 
thing about  these  situations,  why  make 
all  this  protest  after  the  fact?  Why  all 
the  speeches  about  it?  Why  all  the  hopes 
expressed  that  we  want  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam;  and  yet,  when  we  have  a 
chance,  if  there  is  danger  of  another 
war.  to  prevent  it,  we  do  not  stand  to- 
gether on  it? 

I  thank  the  Senator.  I  am  willing  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
I  have  the  floor. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  already  stated, 
and  for  those  that  have  been  expressed, 
that  this  language  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  clearly,  in  my  mind, 
does  not  go  to  the  issue  that  he  argues 
about,  support  for  U.S.  troops  in  Thai- 
land or  Laos.  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
have  any  effect,  but  I  am  willing  to  take 
the  amendment  to  conference  and  seek 
such  additional  light  as  may  come  from 
any  other  source  in  considering  it  there. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  short  statement  comprising 
the  legislative  history  of  title  IV.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Legislative  History  of  Title  IV — Support 
OF  Free  World  Forces  in  Vietnam 

Section  401— This  section  authorizes  sep- 
arate and  later  appropriations  action  that 
would  make  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priations available  for  the  support  of  South 
Vietnamese  and  Other  Free  World  Forces  In 
Vietnam,  Including  local  forces  in  Laos  and 
and  Thailand,  and  for  related  costs.  This 
authorization  permits  such  appropriation 
action  whether  the  funds  are  authorized  for 
appropriation  under  this  or  any  other  act. 
For  instance,  it  authorizes  the  Procurement 
and  RDT&E  funds  authorized  under  this 
act  to  be  made  available  for  these  purposes 
and  it  also  authorizes  the  military  personnel 
and  operation  and  maintenance  type  funds 
(the  apppopriation  of  which  Is  authorized 
under  other  permanent  law)  to  be  made 
available  for  these  purposes. 

This  authorization  is  not  new.  Similar 
language  has  been  carried  each  year  in  the 
authorizations  and  appropriations  acts  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1966.  The  section  is  needed  because 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  authority  to  use 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  support  other  than  U.S.  forces. 
This  limited  merger  of  funding  of  support 
of  allied  forces  in  a  combat  area  with  that 
of  United  States  forces  engaged  in  the  same 
area  is  sirnilar  to  the  practice  followed  during 
the  Korean  War. 

There  Is  an  additional  provision  of  perma- 
nent law  related  to  this  section  which  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  report  to 
the  Congress  the  value  of  support  furnished 
under  these  authorities  at  the  end  of  each 
quarter. 


RELATED    COSTS 

Within  the  following  policy  is  identified 
the  tyjjes  of  costs  that  are  contemplated  to 
be  charged  to  military  functions  appropria- 
tions under  the  provisions  of  this  section  In- 
cluding "related  costs". 

1.  Basic  Policy.  Each  proposed  agreement 
win  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  or  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  costs  can 
be  charged  to  military  functions  appropria- 
tions only  when  (a)  they  are  provided  for  in 
such  an  agreement,  and  (b)  they  meet  the 
criteria  described  in  paragraphs  2  and  3 
below. 

2.  Costs  in  Vietnam.  All  costs  Incurred  In 
Vietnam  tor  the  support  of  Vietnamese  and 
other  Free  World  Forces,  except  regular  pay 
and  allowances,  may  be  charged  to  military 
functions  appropriations.  These  costs  are  the 
same  types  as  those  Incurred  In  Vietnam  for 
the  support  of  U.S.  Forces  and,  in  addition, 
may  Include  reasonable  allowances  for  haz- 
ardous duty  pay  or  other  entitlements  that 
are  incurred  for  personnel  In  Vietnam  but 
that  would  not  be  incurred  if  the  personnel 
we.'e  not  in  Vietnam. 

3.  Related  Costs.  "Related"  costs  are  those 
costs  directly  related  to  Free  World  Forces 
deployed  or  to  be  deployed  to  Vietnam,  but 
incvirred  wholly  or  substantially  ovitslde  of 
Vietnam.  These  costs  would  be  charged  to 
military  functions  appropriations. 

Examples  of  related  costs 

a.  Specialized  training  to  prepare  for  op- 
erations in  Vietnam,  e.g..  Jungle  training. 

b  Specialized  individual  and  organiza- 
tional clothing  and  or  equipment  required 
for  operations  In  Vietnam  but  not  normally 
provided  for  In  allowances  authorized  in 
home  country,  and  which  would  be  deployed 
with  the  units  to  Vietnam  or  provided  In 
Vietnam. 

c.  Standard  individual  and  organizational 
clothing  and  or  equipment  required  to  fill 
shortages  to  authorize  allowances,  which 
equipment  would  be  deployed  with  the  units 
or  furnished  after  arrival   In  Vietnam. 

d.  Equipment  and  supplies  and  out-of- 
home  country  costs  (training)  for  establish- 
ment or  Improvement  of  LCC's  directly  re- 
lated to  the  supF>ort  of  forces  deployed,  but 
excluding  Improvement  or  expansion  of  fa- 
cilities (operational,  maintenance,  supply,  or 
training)  within  the  home  country. 

e.  Preparation  for  shipment,  and  trans- 
portation of  supplies,  materials  and  equip- 
ment of  the  forces  to  be  deployed.  Including 
resupply  that  Is  provided  only  from  the  home 
country. 

f.  Transportation  of  forces  deployed  to 
Vietnam,  and  transportation  of  replacement, 
rotation  or  evacuation  of  such  forces. 

g.  Overseas  duty  allowances,  death  gra- 
tuities, and  wounded-ln-actlon  benefits  ac- 
cording to  the  practices  of  the  country  in- 
volved. 

h.  Hospitalization  and  other  medical 
treatment  of  Vietnam  casualties  In  U.S.  mil- 
itary facilities  outside  Vietnam  except  that 
In  home  country  present  arrangements  for 
treatment  of  non-US.  patients  in  U.S.  med- 
ical facilities  would  remain  in  effect  with  the 
respect  to  costs  chargeable  to  MAP  funds. 

1.  When  the  forces  return  to  the  home 
country,  costs  of  replacing  lost  equipment 
and  supplies  so  that  the  forces  are  as  well 
equipped  as,  but  no  better  equipped  than, 
when  they  arrived  In  Vietnam. 

J.  Reconstitution  of  the  forces  deployed  in 
Vietnam. 

k.  Increase  in  readiness  levels  of  forces  re- 
maining In  the  home  cotmtry  through  added 
equipping  levels,  strength  or  equipment 
motlernlzation. 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  401.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  401 
Of  Public  Law  89-367  approved  March  15, 
1966  180  Stat.  37).  as  amended,  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Fiinds  authorized  for  appropriation  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  under  this  or  any  other  Act  are  au- 
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thorlzed  to  be  made  available  for  their 
stated  purposes  to  support:  (1)  Vietnamese 
and  other  free  world  forces  In  Vietnam,  (2) 
local  forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand;  and  for 
related  costs,  during  the  fiscal  year  1970  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  determine." 

LEGISLATIVE    HISTORY 

A.  Authorization 
1.  Fiscal  Years  1966-1967 
Tills   authorization    was   included    as   sec- 
tion 401  of  Public  Law  89-367,  89th  Congress, 
March    15.    1966.   at   the    request  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Senate  Report  No.  992  dated  February  10. 

1966.  pp.  11-12.  _  ^ 

House  Report  No.  1293  dated  February  18, 
1966,  pp.  2  and  4. 

Senate  Hearings  before  Senate  Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations  Committees  on 
S.  2791  and  S.  2792.  January  and  February 
1966.  pp.  7,  35,  44-45. 

House  Hearings  before  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  H.R.  12334  and  H.R.  12335, 
pp.  4875.5241. 

2.  Fiscal  Year  1968 
Section  301  of  Public  Law  90-22,  90th  Con- 
gress. June  5.  1967. 

Senate  Report  No.  76,  March  20.  1967,  pp. 
24-25. 

House   Report    No.   221,    May   2.    1967.    pp. 

3.  Fiscal  Year  1969 

Section    401    of    Public    Law    90-500,    90th 

Congress.  September  20.  1968. 

Senate  Report  No.  1087.  April  10,  1968.  pp. 

23-24 

House  Report  1645,  July  5,  1968,  pp.  21-22. 

B.  Appropriations 
1.  Fiscal  Year  1966 
This  language  was  Included  as  section 
102  of  Public  Law  89-374,  89th  Congress, 
March  25,  1966  as  requested  by  budget 
amendment  included  in  House  Document  No. 
362  submitted  by  the  President  January  19, 

House    Report   No.    1316,    March    11,    1966, 

p   14. 

Senate   Report    1074,   March    17,    1966,   pp. 

26-27. 

Hearings — Supplemental  Defense  Appro- 
priations for  1966  on  H.R.  13546,  pp.  10,  27, 
50,  119-121,  and  150. 

2.  Fiscal  Year  1967 

Section  640(a)   of  Public  Law  89-687,  89th 

Congress,  October  15,  1966. 

House  Report  No.  1652,  June  24,  1966.  p. 

32 

Senate  Report  No.   1458,  August  12.  1966, 

p.  55. 

3.  Fiscal  Year  1968 

Section  639(a)  of  Public  Law  90-96,  90th 
Congress,  September  29,  1967. 

House  Report  No.  349.  June  9,  1967,  p.  60. 

4.  Fiscal  Year  1969 

Section  537(a)  of  Public  Law  90-580,  90th 
Congress,  October  17,  1968. 

House  Report  No.  1735,  July  18.  1968.  p.  60. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
amendment,  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  <Mr.  Miller)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  Cooper  Amend- 
ment No.  165  as  follows : 

On  page  2.  line  2.  after  the  word  "limited." 
Insert  the  following:  "except  where  protec- 
tion of  United  States  personnel  is  directly 
concerned.". 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  amendment  with  the  primary 


author  of  the  amendment,  Mr.  Cooper 
I  wish  to  emphasize  again  tliat  I  think 
he  speaks  for  most  of  us.  if  not  all  of  us 
in  the  Senate,  in  stating  the  objective.  I 
certainly  .share  It.  and  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  shares  it.  Our  prob- 
lem is  whether  or  not  the  language  would 
achieve  the  objective. 

I  recognize  the  desirability  of  having 
this  matter  considered  in  conference, 
with  many  conferees  looking  at  it.  The 
only  thing  that  concerns  me  as  of  now 
is  that  we  do  not  face  up  to  the  problem 
that  could  ari.se  from  the  standpoint  of 
providing  security  for  our  bases  in  Tliai- 
land.  It  is  a  real  problem,  and  the  secu- 
rity, as  I  understand  it.  is  to  be  provided 
bv  local  forces. 

My  amendment  would  cover  that  situ- 
ation. I  think  If  we  are  dealing  with 
.something  like  this,  that  is  as  sensitive 
as  this  is,  it  must  be  related  to  what  is  the 
realitv  over  there,  not  what  it  was  10 
years  ago  or  what  it  may  be  10  years 
from  now.  but  what  it  is  today. 

I  think  we  would  not  want  the  Senate 
to  go  on  record  In  such  a  fashion  as  to 
cause  members  of  our  Armed  Forces  serv- 
ing in  Thailand  to  think  that  we  have 
forgotten  about  them. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky that  this  language  squares  exactly 
with  what  his  policy  is.  as  developed 
during  our  colloquy.  I  believe  it  squares 
with  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  as  well:  and  it  may  help  get 
this  problem  resolved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  both  Houses. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
perfectly  willing,  if  the  Senator  wishes, 
for  him  to  offer  it  himself  and  have  it 
voted  on.  I  am  willing  to  make  it  a  part 
of  my  amendment,  but  1  think  he  should 
offer  it.  I  shall  support  his  amendment. 
Mr.  MILLER.  We  could  have  a  .sepa- 
rate vote  on  it.  or,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  maybe  is  agreeable.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  agreeable  to  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  is  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  said  It  was  all  right. 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  inserted,  on 
the  second  page.  I  believe,  after  the  word 
"limited."  the  words  "except" 


Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  read  the  language 
for  the  Senator  from  Mississippi:  per- 
haps he  did  not  hear  the  clerk  read  it. 

On  page  2  of  the  Cooper  amendment, 
after  the  word  "limited",  would  be  placed 
the  following  language : 
"     except    where    protection    of    the    United 
States  personnel  Is  directly  concerned," 

That  covers  the  situation  at  the  Thai 
bases  that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
heard  discussed  between  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  iMr.  Cooper)  and  my- 
self. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  accepted  it? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  will  accept  it 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  see  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  an  amendment 
or  part  of  the  original  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  is  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Accepted  by  the 
author  of  the  amendment? 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 

right. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  wish  to  modify  his 
amendment  to  that  effect? 

Mr  COOPER.  It  is  his  amendment.  I 
think  he  wants  a  voice  vote  on  it. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  I  tmderstood  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  hau  accepted 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  said  I  would  support 
it.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  said  I  would 

accept  it.  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  unless  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  modified  his  own 
amendment,  the  Senate  must  take  ac- 
tion upon  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  MILLER  May  we  have  the  ques- 
tion. Mr.  President 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  tlie  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  offered  by  Uie  Senator 
from  Iowa. 
Tlie   amendment   to   the   amendment 

was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Chair  state 
the  question?  * ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, as  amended  by  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr  President.  I  just 
want  to  make  sure  that  I  understand 
what  is  going  on  here,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  do,  even  as  a  member  of  the 
committee,  after  having  been  here  and 
listened  to  this  colloqu>'. 

What  we  are  doing,  as  I  gather,  is 
amending  the  general  provisions  on  page 

5  of  the  bill.  ^     ,      ,     ^ 

What  page  5  does  Is  authorize  funds 
which  have  been  appropriated  for  the 
use  of  the  support  of  American  troops, 
to  be  able  to  put  those  in  one  fiscal  sys- 
tem so  we  can  support  local  troops. 

I  am  frank  to  say  I  cannot  see  any 
difference  between  the  wording  In  the 
bill  as  it  Is  now  constituted  and  the 
wording  of  the  bill  as  it  would  be  if  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky were  agreed  to.  What  I  am  tr>-mg 
to  find  out  is.  what  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me-' 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  am  liappy  to  yield. 

Mr  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  is  asking 
me.  I   do  not  think   there  is   any   dif- 

ference 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  might  say  also  that 
we  have  the  additional  factor  that  there 
Is  a  limitation  of  $2.5  billion,  which  doe^ 
not  show  up  in  the  wording  of  the  bill 
but  which  is  apparently  part  of  the  act 
under  Public  Law  89-37. 

So  what  we  are  saying  Is  that  we  are 
renumbering  the  paragraphs  numbered 
1    2    and  3,  and  saying  that  our  own 
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troops  In  Laos  and  Thailand  can  protect 
themselves  against  that,  and  that  the 
other  funds  in  the  measure  are  going 
to  be  used  for  supplies,  facilities,  and 
training,  all  of  which,  I  thought,  came 
within  the  vording  of  the  stated  pur- 
poses of  support  o'  local  forces. 

So,  with  all  due  respect,  I  wonder  why 
we  have  to  have  a  roUcall  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator and  I  differ  on  the  Interpretation, 
and  I  stand  by  my  own  views,  purposes, 
and  interpretation.  I  think  my  amend- 
ment would  apply  not  only  to  this  act, 
but  to  other  acts  that  may  involve  money 
for  such  purposes. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  says  he 
is  ready  to  vote  and  that  he  will  vote 
for  the  amendment.  I  welcome  his  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr,  President,  I  am 
also  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presideni;,  there 
is  one  thing  that  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky does  not  do,  and  that  is  to  speak 
with  a  forked  tongue. 

I  think  ttie  intent  of  the  amendment  is 
very  ^ell  Kh'own  and  very  clear  to  the 
membership  of  the  Senate.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  see  that 
we  do  not  back  into  another  Vietnam  by 
way  of  Laos  or  Thailand. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  purpose  is  un- 
challenged all  the  way  throughout  the 
debate. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  delay  the  vote.  However,  with 
reference  to  the  long  debate  had  on  an- 
other amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  and  I,  along 
with  other  Senators,  sponsored  and  also 
with  reference  to  the  debate  on  the 
amendment  today,  and  in  all  respects,  I 
pay  my  tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. He  does  not  need  my  tribute.  He 
has  been  fair  and  just.  As  always,  I  am 
grateful  for  having  worked  with  him. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  in  what 
he  has  to  say  about  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  who  has  had  a  grueling  job 
in  connection  with  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  as  amended. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  fMr.  Magnu- 
SON)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  Ar- 
kansas <Mr.  PuLBRiGHTf.  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart>,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  i  Mr.  McGee  ) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BORouGH)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  FcLBRiGHT),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Sen- 


ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
and  the  Senator  from  Texaa  (Mr.  Yar- 
BORouGH)  would  ftach  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater). 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Good- 
ell)  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Murphy )  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty  )  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  Is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias*.  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  ( Mr.  Murphy  i  ,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodeld 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  86, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  90  Leg.) 
YEAS— 86 
Allien  Fannin  Moas 

Allen  Pong  Mundt 

Allott  Gore  Muskle 

Anderson  Gravel  Nelson 

Baker  Griffin  Packwood 

Bayh  Oiirney  Pastore 

Bellmon  Hansen  Pearson 

Bennett  Harris  Pell 

Bible  Hartke  Proxmire 

Hoggs  Hatfleld  Riblcoff 

Brooke  Holland  Russell 

Burdlcit  Holllngs  Saxbe 

Byrd,  Va.  Hru.ska  Schwelker 

Byrd.  W.  Va.        Hughes  Scott 

Cannon  Ir.ouye  Smith 

Case  Jackson  Sparkman 

Church  Javlts  Spong 

Cook  Jordan,  N.C.        Stennts 

Cooper  Jordan,  Idaho     Stevens 

Cotton  Kennedy  Symington 

CYanston  Mansfield  Talmadge 

Curtis  McCarthy  Thurmond 

Dodd  McClellan  Tower 

Dole  McGovern  Tydlngs 

Domlnick  Mclntyre  Williams,  N.J. 

Eagleton  Metcalf  Williams.  Del. 

Eastland  Miller  Young,  N.  Dak. 

El  lender  Mondale  Young,  Ohio 

Ervln  Montoya 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

Pulbrlght  Magnuson  Prouty 

Goldwater  Mathias  Randolph 

Goodell  McGee  Yarborough 

Hart  Murphy 

Long  Percy 

So  Mr.  Cooper  s  amendment  (No.  165) , 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  iMr.  Pearson)  .  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  be  shown  as  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  just  voted  upon 
by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  ^ROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 


had  passed  the  bill  (S.  499)  for  the  relief 
of  Ludger  J.  Cossette.  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  26)  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Eisenhower  National  Historic 
Site  at  Gettysburg.  Pa.,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses, with  amendments,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate, 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
13194)  to  amend  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  to  authorize  Federal  market 
adjustment  payments  to  lenders  with 
respect  to  insured  student  loans  when 
necessary  in  the  light  of  economic  con- 
ditions, in  order  to  assure  that  students 
will  have  reasonable  access  to  such  loans 
for  financing  their  education  asked  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  Mr.  Perkins,  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon.  Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Carey,  Mr. 
Hathaway.  Mr.  Burton  of  California,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Ayres.  Mr. 
QuiE.  Mr.  RRTD  of  New  York,  Mr.  Erlen- 
born,  Mr.  EscH,  Mr.  Dellenback,  Mr. 
ScHERLE,  and  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 


COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENTS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Re- 
solution 256. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon)  Is  hereby  excused  from  fur- 
ther service  on  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare;  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  is  hereby  excused  from 
further  service  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry:  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  is  hereby  excused 
from  further  Bervice  on  the  Committee  on 
Commerce:  that  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Orlffln)  is  hereby  excused  from  further 
service  on  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  is  hereby  excused  from  fur- 
ther service  on  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences:  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon)  be  and  he  Is  hereby  assigned 
to  service  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry;  that  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook)  be  and  he  is  hereby  as- 
signed to  service  on  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce; that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)  be  and  he  is  hereby  assigned  to 
service  on  the  Committee  on  Finance;  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffln)  be 
and  he  Is  hereby  assigned  to  service  on  the 
Committee  on  Judiciary,  and  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  be  and  he 
is  hereby  assigned  to  service  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  256)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 
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AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACIUTIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  test  fa- 
cilities at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  163 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  163  and  send  a 
modification  of  it  to  the  desk.  The  modi- 
fication provides  that  on  page  2,  line  l  of 
the  amendment,  after  the  word  "con- 
tracts" the  following  language  be  in- 
serted: "on  which  there  is  no  formally 
advertised  competitive  bidding. ' 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment,  as  modified,  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment  as  modified. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment,  as  modified, 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  'No.  163) ,  as  modified, 
is  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  163 

Sec    402.    (a)    The  Comptroller  General  of 
the   United  States   (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion  referred   to   as   the   •'Comptroller   Gen- 
eral") Is  authorized  and  directed,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  to  conduct  a  study  and  .eview 
on  a  select'--e  basis  of  the  profits  ma  ie  by 
contractors  and  subcontractors  on  contracts 
on   which    there    is    no    formally    advertised 
competitive  bidding  entered  into  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  the  Department   of 
the  Navy,  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  under  the  au- 
thority  of   chapter    137   of    title    10.    United 
States  Code,  and  on  contracts  entered  into 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  meet 
requirements  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  results  of  such  study  and  review  shall 
be    submitted   to    the    Congress    as   soon    as 
practicable,  but  in  no  event  later  than  De- 
cember 31,  1970.  The  Comptroller  General  is 
further  authorized,  upor  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  conduct  a  study  and 
review  regarding  the  amount  of  profit  which 
has  been  or  may  be  realized  under  any  con- 
tract referred  to  in  the  first  sentence  of  this 
subsection.   The   Comptroller   General    shall 
submit   to  the   committee   which   requested 
such  study  and   review  a  written  report   of 
the  results  of  such  study  and  review  as  soon 
as  practicable. 

(b)  Any  contractor  or  subcontractor  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall,  upon  the  request  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  prepare  and  submit  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office  such  information  as  the 
Comptroiler  General  determines  necessan,-  or 
appropriate  In  conducting  any  study  and 
review  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  Information  required  under  th's 
subsection  shall  be  submitted  by  a  contrac- 


tor or  subcontractor  in  response  to  a  writ 
ten  request  made  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  shall  be  submitted  in  such  form 
and  detail  as  the  Comptroller  General  may 
prescribe  and  shall  be  submitted  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time. 

(C)  In  order  to  determine  the  costs,  in- 
cluding all  tvpes  of  direct  and  Indirect  costs, 
of  performing  any  contract  or  subcontract 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  to  determine  the  profit.  If  any,  realized 
under  any  such  contract  or  subcontract 
either  on  a  percentage  of  cost  basis  or  a  re- 
turn on  private  capital  employed  basis,  the 
Comptroller  General  and  authorized  repre- 
sentatives of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
are  authorized  to  audit  and  Inspect  and 
to  makes  copies  of  any  books,  accounts,  or 
other  records  of  any  such  contractor  or 
subcontractor. 

(d)  The  Comptroller  General,  or  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  designated  by  him  for  such 
purpose,  mav  sign  and  issue  subpenas  re- 
quiring the  production  of  such  books,  ac- 
counts, or  other  records  as  may  be  material 
to  the  study  and  review  carried  out  by  the 
Comptroller    General    under    this    section. 

(e)  In  case  of  disobedience  to  a  sub- 
pena.  the  Comptroller  General  or  his  des- 
ignee may  invoke  the  aid  of  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  In  requiring  the 
production  of  books,  accounts,  or  other  rec- 
ords. Any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  is  found  or  resides 
or  in  which  the  contractor  or  subcontractor 
transacts  business  may,  In  case  of  con- 
tumacy or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  issued 
by  the  Comptroller  General,  Issue  an  or- 
der requiring  the  contractor  or  subcontractor 
to  produce  books,  accounts,  and  other  rec- 
ords; and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order 
of  the  court  shall  be  punished  by  the  court 
as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(f)    No    book,    account,    or   other    record, 
or  copy  of  any  book,  account,  or  record,  of 
any    contractor    or    subcontractor    obtained 
by   the   Comptroller   General  under   author- 
ity  of    this   section   which    is    not    necessary 
for  determining  the  profitability  on  any  con- 
tract   between    such    contractor    or    subcon- 
tractor and  the  Department  of  Defense  shall 
be   available   for  examination,   without   the 
consent  of  such  contractor  or  subcontractor, 
by  any  individual  other  thtm  a  duly  author- 
ized officer  or  employee  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office;    and   no  officer  or  employee 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  shall  dis- 
close, to  any  person   not  authorized  by   the 
Comptroller"  General   to  receive  such  infor- 
mation, any  information  obtained  under  au- 
thority of  "this  section  relating  to  costs,  ex- 
pense,   or    profitability    on    any    nondefense 
business    transaction    of    any    contractor    or 
subcontractor. 

(g)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  not  dis- 
close in  any  report  made  by  him  to  the 
Congress  or  to  either  Commute  on  Armed 
Services  under  authority  of  this  section  any 
confidential  information  relating  to  the  cost, 
expense,  or  profit  of  any  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor on  any  nondefense  business  trans- 
action of  such  contractor  or  subcontractor. 


later  than  December  31,  1970.  Additional 
or  future  studies  could  be  made  at  the 
direction  of  either  the  House  or  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.        | 

SELECTIVE   STUDY  ' 

It  does  not  call  for  a  continuing  and 
comprehensive  study.  There  would  be  no 
need  to  review  in  detail  the  profits  of 
thousands  of  contractors.  Instead  it  calls 
for  one  study  on  a  selective  basis.  l"he 
purpose  is  to  determine  what  defen.se 
profits  are.  This  should  be  determined 
both  as  a  return  on  investment  as  well  as 
a  percentage  of  costs. 

It  gives  the  Comptroller  General  the 
authority  he  needs  to  make  such  a  study, 
including  the  right  to  examine  the  books 
and  records  of  such  companies  as  neces- 
sary to  make  a  selective  study.  However, 
the  amendment  prohibits  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  from  disclosing  or  making 
public  information  either  about  a  com- 
pany's commercial  profits  or  commer- 
cial business. 

We  give  the  Comptroller  General  the 
right  to  look  at  the  information  he  needs 
to  look  at  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
defense  profits.  But  he  is  prohibited  from 
making  public  information  about  the  pri- 
vate profits  or  commercial  aspects  of  the 
company's  business.  Only  financial  In- 
formation about  a  company's  defense 
work  and  defense  profit  can  be  made 
public. 

Such  a  study  is  preciselr  the  kind  of 
work  the  General  Accounting  Office  is 
equipped  to  do.  The  GAO  can  make  this 
study.  They  are  equipped  to  make  this 
study. 

The  proposal  for  a  profitability  study 
arises  from  a  imanimous  recommenda- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Economy  in  Government  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  last  May.  Both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  House  and 
Senate  Members  recommended  unani- 
mously that  the  GAO  make  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  profitability  in  defense 
contracting. 

The  amendment  I  have  drafted,  how- 
ever, directs  the  GAO  to  make  only  a  sin- 
gle studj'.  Additional  studies  on  profita- 
bility would  be  made  only  when  one  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  request- 
ed them.  I  envision  that  the  committees 
may  well  wish  to  request  updating  from 
time  to  time.  This  amendment  gives  the 
GAO  the  authority  needed  to  make  such 
studies  now  and  if  requested  in  the 
futiue. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

FEATURES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  to  the  bill  would  authorize 
and  direct  the  Comptroller  General  to 
make  a  study  of  the  profits  made  by  con- 
tractors on  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Coast  Guard  contracts  and  on  those 
NASA  and  AEC  contracts  entered  into 
to  meet  requirements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

The  amendment  authorizes  and  di- 
rects a  single  study  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress  as  soon  as  piacticable,  but  no 


COMPTROLLER    GENERAL    SUPPORTS    AMENDMENT 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General  stating  that  he  believes  a  study 
is  desirable.  He  states  that  he  is  willing 
to  undertake  it.  He  wrote  me  that  he  can 
make  the  initial  study  called  for  in  my 
amendment  with  his  present  staff  capa- 
bility. 

Let  me  read  the  letter  I  have  from  the 
Comptroller  General  supporting  this 
amendment  and  a  study  of  defense  con- 
tract profits: 

COMPTROLLEH  GENERAL   OF  THE 

UNrrED  States, 
Waslnnpton.  DC  .  September  15.  1969. 
Hon   William  Proxmire. 
US.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmhie:  Reference  is  made 
to  vour  amendment  to  the  Military  Procure- 
me"nt  Authorization  Bill  which  would  direct 
the  Comptroller  General  to  make  a  present 
studv  and  review  of  profits  made  by  defense 
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contractors  and  subcontractors  and  to  make 
futurs  studies  of  defense  profits  when  di- 
rected to  do  so  by  elttier  the  Senate  or  House 
Commltteee  on  Armed  Senrloea. 

As  we  have  previously  testified  before  your 
Subcommittee  on  Economy  In  Government, 
we  think  a  study  of  profits  of  defense  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  Is  desirable.  We 
are  willing  to  undertake  this  task  in  the 
event  Congress  should  adopt  your  amend- 
ment, and  we  believe  we  can  make  at  least 
the  Initial  study  within  our  present  staff 
capability. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Elmeb  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  o/  the  United  States. 

The  precise  langiiage  of  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  subcommittee  in 
May  is  as  follows: 

The  OAO  should  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  of  profitability  In  defense  contracting. 
The  study  should  Include  historical  trends 
of  "golng-ln"  and  actual  profits  considered 
both  as  a  percentage  of  costs  and  as  a  return 
on  Investment.  ProfltablUty  should  be  deter- 
mined by  type  of  contract,  category  of  pro- 
curement, and  size  of  contractor.  Information 
for  the  study  should  be  collected  pursuant  to 
the  statutory  authority  already  vested  In  the 
GAO.  The  GAO  should  also  devise  a  method 
to  perlodiically  update  and  report  the  results 
of  Us  prgats  study  to  Congress. 

The  members  of  the  subcommittee  are 
most  distinguished  and  knowledgeable 
group.  Members  taking  part  in  this  report 
include  Senator  John  Sparkman,  Sena- 
tor Len  B.  Jordan,  and  Senator  Charles 
Percy. 

On  the  House  side  the  membership  at 
the  time  of  the  report  included  Congress- 
man Wright  Patman,  Congresswoman 
Martha  Griffiths,  Congressman  Wil- 
liam S.  MooRHEAD,  and  the  then  Con- 
gressman Donald  Rumsfeld. 

As  I  said,  this  recommendation  was 
made  unanimously.  It  is  precisely  the 
kind  of  work  the  GAO  is  equipped  to  do. 
Let  no  one  argue  that  the  watchdog 
agency  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  not  equipped  to  determine  the 
rate  of  return  on  costs  and  investment  of 
defense  contractors. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  speak  more  briefly 
on  this  report  a  little  later. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  a  few  questions 
which  I  should  like  to  ask  and  tlaen  I 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF)  will  make  some  remarks 
on  this  subject. 

First,  may  I  make  just  a  limited  state- 
ment preparing  to  go  into  these  points. 

This  amendment,  as  I  understand  it, 
authorizes  and  directs,  really,  the  GAO 
to  make  a  study  of  certain  contracts 
■which  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
had.  I  have  asked  the  Senator,  why  would 
he  not  make  this  apply  to  all  the  Gov- 
ernment; or  was  there  some  good  reason 
not  to? 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  The  reason  is,  this  is 
a  defense  procurement  bill  and  I  did  not 
think  it  would  be  relevant,  in  this  bill,  to 
provide  an  amendment  to  make  a  study 
of  the  procurement  practices  of  other 
agencies,  although  they  are  important. 

The  second  point  Is  that  the  Defense 
Department  has  a  great  deal  more  non- 
competitive, negotiated  contracts  than 
any  other  agency.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
GSA  is  the  principal  procurement  agency 
for  the  rest  of  the  Government.  Some- 


thing like  75  percent  of  their  procure- 
ment is  by  formally  advertised  competi- 
tive bids.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  not  require  studies  in  this  area, 
but  this  is  where  the  principal  interest 
lies  and  where  the  principal  problem  Is. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  brought  us  to  the 
negotiated  contract.  Does  the  Senator's 
amendment  cover  competitive  bid  con- 
tracts? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  it  does  not.  I 
specifically  modified  it  so  that  they  would 
be  excluded. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  So  that  the  limitation 
is  clear  and  written  in  that  this  is  limited 
to  contracts  that  were  negotiated,  and 
the  Senator  says  the  OAO  will  make  the 
study.  What  does  the  Senator  mean  by 
"study"? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  mean  by  study,  an 
investigation  of  defense  contracts  based 
on  a  selection  of  some  of  the  100,000  con- 
tracts. Obviously,  If  the  GAO  tried  to 
make  a  comprehensive  study,  it  would 
not  have  the  manpower  to  do  so,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  personnel  it  had.  But  a 
sufficiently  adequate  sample  is  what  we 
want,  so  that  we  can  get  some  notion  of 
what  the  defense  profits  are.  There  are 
many  people  who  feel  they  are  excessive 
and  there  are  others  who  feel  that  they 
are  not  adequate.  Some  competent  peo- 
ple, including  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara,  have  stated  that  they 
are  not  enough  to  get  the  kind  of  re- 
sources into  defense  production  to  give 
us  the  kind  of  defense  production  we 
really  need. 

I  think  whichever  is  the  case.  Congress 
can  act  much  more  wisely  In  procure- 
ment practices  of  the  future  If  they  know 
what  defense  profits  are  now. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Who  would  make  the 
selection  of  the  companies  to  be  inves- 
tigated? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  be  made  by 
the  GAO  on  the  basis  of  trying  to  get  a 
representative  group  and  would,  I  pre- 
sume, include  certainly  the  four  or  five 
largest  firms,  at  least — perhaps  more — 
and  have  a  sufiQcient  sample  of  other 
defense  contractors,  so  that  it  would  be 
representative. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  They  would  not  have  to 
show  cause  or  have  reason  to  believe 
there  was  any  wrongdoing  or  excessive 
profits.  The  plan  would  be  to  take  a  cross 
section,  in  a  way 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Exactly. 

Mr.  STENNIS  i  continuing) .  Of  the 
contractors  and  make  a  full  audit  or  just 
a  study  as  to  those  problems. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  my  view,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  a  comprehensive 
audit  of  particular  contractors  investi- 
gated, to  be  sure  it  is  accurate.  It  would 
not  be  sufficient,  obviously,  simply  to  ask 
them  what  their  profits  were.  This  study 
would  be  difficult.  The  GAO  would  have 
to  .separate  commercial  business  from 
defense  business  for  particular  firms,  so 
the  report  would  be  accurate.  I  would  not 
pretend  to  say  it  would  be  easy.  They  say 
it  would  take  them  perhaps  until  Decem- 
ber of  1970.  It  would  be  a  substantial 
study.  It  would  not  include  an  unlimited 
number  of  defense  contracts. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  time  limit  does 
the  Senator  put  on  the  first  report? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  December  31.  1970. 
It  must  be  in  by  then. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Did  the  Senator  say 
the  GAO  could  do  this  without  any  addi- 
tional manpower? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Staats  said— 
and  I  put  his  statement  In  the  Record — 
that  he  could  make  the  initial  study  by 
December  31,  1970,  within  his  present 
staff  capability — that  is,  without  addi- 
tional personnel. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  would  be  the 
situation,  under  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, after  that  initial  study? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Further  studies 
could  be  made  at  the  direction  and  re- 
quest of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
of  the  Senate  or  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  House.  They  would  be 
authorized  to  do  so;  but  only  those  com- 
mittees, under  this  legislation,  would  be 
authorized  to  make  such  a  request  or 
direction. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Would  that  be  a  study 
more  or  less  across  the  board,  like  the 
first  one? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  would  be  my 
presumption,  but  I  would  leave  it  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  to  decide.  If 
they  decided  it  should  be  more  or  less 
comprehensive,  it  seems  to  me  we  should 
be  satisfied  with  that  requirement,  but 
the  intention  of  my  amendment  would  be 
to  require  one  somewhat  along  the  same 
line. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  would  re- 
quire making  a  finding  as  to  general  ap- 
plicability? He  would  want  a  determina- 
tion, for  the  information  of  the  Govern- 
ment, of  the  profit  level  in  these  differ- 
ent types  of  industry? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  great  con- 
cern that  the  profits  are  excessive  in 
some  areas.  Admiral  Rickover,  who  is 
one  of  our  great  experts  in  this  field, 
feels  that  this  kind  of  study  could  be 
useful  and  that  we  have  not  had  any- 
thing like  an  objective,  comprehensive, 
and  accurate  study.  He  feels  this  kind  of 
study  would  be  right.  I  would  think  it 
would  mean  the  Government  would  be 
able  to  get  more  for  its  money,  and  it 
would  also  end  what  some  persons  be- 
lieve are  unjustified,  irresponsible  criti- 
cisms of  profiteering  where  there  is  none. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF)  is  on  the  floor.  I  have  con- 
ferrec  with  him  about  this  matter.  He 
has  held  hearings.  He  is  chairman  of 
a  very  important  subcommittee.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  either  seek  recognition 
or  that  a  Senator  will  yield  to  him  so 
he  may  proceed  to  make  a  complete 
statement  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  hanpy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Cormecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  Mr  Prerident,  during 
the  di.<!Cussion  that  has  taken  place  on 
this  bill.  Senator  after  Senator  has  re- 
quested the  GAO  to  undertake  studies  in 
fields  that,  whl'e  within  the  competence 
of  the  GAO.  it  has  not  gone  Into  in  the 
past. 

As  a  result  of  discussions  and  many 
conversations  I  have  had  on  the  floor 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi 'Mr  SxENnis),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Proxmire), 
and  other  distinguished  Senators,  it  be- 
came very  obvious  that  wc  were  trying  to 
place  a  burden  an  the  shoulders  of  GAO 
as  to  what  the  responsibility  of  its  per- 
sonnel i^.  As  a  consequence,  I  have  al- 
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ready  started  hearings  concerning  what 
the  authority  of  the  GAO  is  and  what 
it  should  be. 

The  Comptroller  General  appeared  be- 
fore our  committee  and  pointed  out  that 
there  is  much  more  that  the  GAO  could 
do  as  an  arm  of  the  Congress,  and  should 
do.  It  will  require  a  considerable  addi- 
tional amount  of  personnel  and  also  the 
authority  to  contract  •with  outside  con- 
tractors to  make  many  of  these  studies. 

Naturally,  when  we  consider  that  the 
Defense  Department  accounts  for  about 
half  of  all  the  appropriations,  most  of  the 
problems  would  zero  in  on  the  Defense 
Department.  The  Defense  Department 
has  not  testified  before  our  committee 
concerning  the  problem.  Mr.  Staats  has 
told  us  that  he  has  had  cooperation  from 
the  Defense  Department,  that  his  agency 
has  never  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  in- 
formation it  desired,  although  in  the 
field,  there  has  sometimes  been  difficulty 
with  the  lower  echelons  of  the  Defense 
Department. 

Questions  have  been  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  concerning  the 
element  of  profits.  The  question  was 
asked  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi: 
Why  the  Defense  Department?  I  do  not 
supE>ose  there  is  any  other  agency  of  the 
Grovemment  in  a  similar  situation,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  NASA.  NASA 
similarly  has  contracts  with  outside  con- 
tractors that  are  negotiated.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  may  have  similar 
contracts,  but  they  are  basically  under 
the  cost-plus  arrangement.  Other  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  have  contracts 
with  the  Government,  but  most  of  them 
as  a  result  of  competitive  bidding. 

As  a  consequence  of  what  has  tran- 
spired on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  the  bill  and  of  my  discussion 
with  the  Comptroller  General.  I,  as  an 
individual  Senator  and  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  conducting  the  hear- 
ings, would  certainly  approve  the  accept- 
ance and  adoption  of  the  Proxmire 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  for 
his  remarks.  All  of  us  recognize  his  re- 
markable experience,  background,  and 
competence.  Certainly  in  this  area  he 
has  developed  a  great  expertise.  His  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  is  especially 
welcome. 

I  was  most  desirous  of  drafting  an 
amendment  that  would  be  workable  and 
practical,  one  whose  provisions  could  be 
followed  by  the  GAO  with  its  present 
staff  and  its  competence,  an  amendment 
which  would  enable  us  to  receive  the 
kind  of  information  about  defense  con- 
tracts that  almost  everyone  has  been 
asking  for,  that  aU  of  us  should  have, 
and  that  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
provide. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  It  should  be  recog- 
nized that  what  is  proposed  will  not  be  a 
complete  overview  of  every  contract  at 
present.  There  would  be  a  singling  out 
by  the  GAO  of  the  typical  cases,  so  that 
there  would  be  an  understanding  by 
Congress  and  the  country  of  just  what 
the  profits  of  defense  contractors  may  be. 
Of  course,  if  the  study  develops  informa- 
tion, the  information  would  be  available 
to  Congress  and  to  the  chairmen  of  the 
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Committees  on  Armed  Services,  who  then 
could  delve  further. 

I  think  we  have  started  something 
worthwhile,  and  there  should  develop 
from  this  set  of  hearings  an  authoriza- 
tion and  an  imderstandlng  of  how  the 
GAO  can  better  ser\'e  Congress. 

I  would  not  want  it  to  be  understood 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  is  the 
only  department  that  is  being  singled 
out"  The  authority  of  the  GAO  should 
extend  to  other  departments,  other 
problems,  and  other  programs.  The  GAO 
should  have  authority  to  submit  alter- 
natives and  to  propose  studies  to  eval- 
uate many  of  the  programs. 

The  Senate  and  the  other  body  con- 
tinue to  pass  bill  after  bill  providing 
authorizations  and  involving  huge  sums 
of  money,  but  then  we  tend  to  forget 
about  the  programs  we  initiate. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  re- 
stricted the  impact  of  his  amendment  to 
negotiated  contracts.  It  is  basically  a 
one-shot  overview  with  the  right  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  ask  for 
further  extensions.  I  think  it  is  proper. 
I  do  not  think  the  GAO  should  have  an 
open-hunting  license  to  go  into  every 
contract  concerning  every  bit  of  profit 
without  some  authorization  from  the 
committees  that  are  involved. 

When  we  go  into  the  question  of  the 
type  of  legislation  that  is  needed  to  make 
GAO  more  responsive  to  the  Congress,  I 
would  like  to  go  into  the  question  of  how 
extensive  the  authority  of  GAO  should 
be.  At  the  present  time  the  GAO  does 
not  have  sufficient  powers  to  get  infor- 
mation that  it  may  find  necessary.  This 
power  is  necessary  because  there  are 
some  40  agencies  of  the  Government  that 
have  various  subpena  powers  in  their  in- 
vestigations. It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
GAO  should  have  subpena  power. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  pro- 
posed a  subpena  power  that  is  restric- 
tive and  fair.  He  has  hedged  it  so  as  to 
make  sure  it  would  not  provide  a  fishing 
exp>edition.  and  it  provides  that  any  con- 
tractor who  feels  that  the  GAO  is  going 
bevond  the  authority  of  the  act  may  make 
application  before  a  court  of  proper 
jurisdiction  for  a  hearing  and  for  a  re- 
striction. 

As  a  result  of  the  proposal  of  this 
amendment.  I  have  Ulked  with  the 
Comptroller  General,  Mr.  Staats.  He  has 
told  me  he  feels  there  is  competence 
within  the  GAO  to  make  this  study.  It 
can  do  it  vvithin  the  present  personnel 
and  its  present  appropriation,  and  it 
could  be  done  expeditiously.  He  tells  me 
having  the  study  made  would  have  a 
salutary  effect. 

Then  we  are  shocked.  2  or  3  or  4  years 
later,  to  find  that  these  programs  do  not 
work.  I  have  felt  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod of  time  that  we  should  have  an  on- 
going agency  which  is  part  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  to  evaluate  not  only  the 
work  of  the  executive  branch,  but  the 
programs  that  we  pass,  to  find  out  if  they 
are  actually  working  before  we  become 
involved    in   expenditures   of    not   only 
hundreds  of  milUons,  but  actually  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  then,  to  our  chagrin, 
find  out  years  after  the  passage  that  our 
programs  have  not  achieved  their  ob- 
jectives. 


I  think  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
is  absolutely  correct,  and  rightfully  con- 
cerned that  we  not  single  out  the  Defense 
Department  to  be  a  whipping  boy,  be- 
cause I  think  that  would  be  absolutely 
wrong.  But  the  studies  we  are  making 
are  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  utilization  of  the  GAO  to  the  full- 
est extent  of  its  capacity  and  respon- 
sibility, to  be  answerable  to  us,  because 
thev  are  our  arm,  and  we  have  only  the 
GAO  as  against  the  executive  branch, 
which  has  such  a  large  staff  to  do  the 
work  which  we  find  that  we  cannot  do  as 
individual  Senators,  even  with  our  own 
and  committee  staffs. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me?  I  do  not  know  which 
Senator  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for  the 
attention  he  has  given  to  this  matter  and 
other  matters  concerning  the  GAO.  I 
have  thought  for  a  good  long  time  that 
perhaps  we  ought  to  extend  somewhat 
the  authority  of  the  GAO.  When  I  came 
here,  as  I  recall,  we  had  about  a  $50  bil- 
lion budget.  Now  we  are  nearer  $200  bil- 
lion, and  so  many  larger  and  larger  nego- 
tiated contracts  seem  to  be  necessarj-. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, he  is  holding  hearings  now  and 
bringing  under  review  the  present  au- 
thority and  responsibilities  of  the  GAO, 
and  also  the  broad  question  of  whether 
or  not  those  authorities  and  responsibil- 
ities should  be  increased;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  correct    To 
give  an  example,  I  note  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia   <Mr.  Byrd)    is 
here.    He   made   some   ver\-   significant 
studies,  as  chairman  of  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  as  to 
the  welfare  situation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  If  my  memory  serves  me  right, 
he  relied  heavily  on  the  GAO  to  make 
those  studies  for  the  Senate,  when  it  be- 
came obvious  that  the  Senator's  own  per- 
sonal staff  or  the  committee  sUff  could 
not  possibly  make  the  studies. 

There  has  been  a  request  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  a  new  welfare  program. 
The  question  of  poverty,  and  whether 
manpower  is  working,  are  increasingly 
important. 

I  have  presently  under  review  the 
whole  scope  of  the  health  programs  of 
our  Nation.  Some  $18.3  billion  is  being 
spent  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
health  field:  yet  we  have  no  overall  Fed- 
eral policv  on  health.  We  have  some  23 
agencies  in  the  health  field.  Tomorrow  I 
shall  make  a  speech  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  to  indicate  abuses  in  the  health 
field,  and  I  shall  ask  the  GAO  to  review 
the  entire  field. 

I  beUeve,  with  proper  use  of  the  GAO, 
we  as  Congress  can  save  htmdreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  expenditures  that 
are  being  wasted  because  of  overlapping, 
lack  of  concentration,  and  inefficiency, 
because  our  personal  and  committee 
staffs  cannot  go  into  those  fields. 

I  give  great  credit  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  other  Senators  who  have 
started  this  discussion,  because  it  alerted 
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me  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  i  Mr. 
McClellan)  to  the  necessity  to  update 
the  GAO. 

When  the  GAO  was  started,  as  the 
Senator  has  said,  we  had  a  $50  bilhon 
budget.  Now  our  budget  is  close  to  $200 
billion.  Our  programs  keep  multiplying 
beyond  our  capacity  to  keep  pace  with 
them. 

I  believe  the  Senate  has  the  absolute 
obligation  and  responsibility  to  over- 
view the  programs  we  pass.  The  GAO 
is  the  agency — because  it  is  our  agency, 
responsible  to  us — concerning  which  we 
must  make  sure  that  they  have  the  staff 
and  the  authority,  and  also  make  siu-e 
the  legislation  we  enact  gives  them  the 
authority  they  need. 

The  GAO  should  be  brought  up  to 
date.  I  hope  that  after  these  hearings 
I  shall  have  a  recommendation  for  the 
Senate  to  make  the  GAO  much  more 
meaningful,  not  only  in  the  defense  field, 
but  in  all  fields  upon  which  we  are  re- 
quired to  act. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  does  the  Senator 
mean  by  the  word  "recommendation" 
thai  he  "tfr'ould  hope  to  put  together  a 
bill? 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  would  find  its 
way  here  for  consideration  and  possible 
enactment,  in  this  ver>'  field? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  would  say  that  as 
soon  as  our  hearings  are  over,  I  would 
address  myself  and  the  committee  im- 
mediately to  trying  to  bring  forth  a  bill 
that  we  could  act  upon  very  shortly. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  would  want  the  fur- 
ther assistance  of  the  Senator  in  passing 
on  this  amendment.  That  is  no  indica- 
tion of  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  but  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  a  staff  that  is  prepared 
in  this  field. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  this  bill  will 
be  in  conference,  but  it  may  be  a  rather 
rushed  conference.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  attitude  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives about  it  will  be.  You  cannot  bring 
back  all  the  amendments  you  take  to 
conference:  so  if  this  one  does  not  pass, 
I  would  hope  the  matter  would  be  pur- 
sued further  by  the  Senator  and  his 
committee,  and  that  they  would  give  us 
the  benefit  of  their  coimisel  before  that 
conference. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Along  that  line.  I  do 
not  know  if  the  Senator  is  aware  of  it, 
but  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  other  body,  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Schweiker  amend- 
ment, made  inquiry  of  the  Comptroller 
General  concerning  the  Schweiker 
amendment,  and  the  reply  that  the 
Comptroller  General  sent  back  was 
against  the  applicability  of  the  Schwei- 
ker amendment.  He  did  not  feel  that  he 
had  the  necessary  authority  or  capacity 
at  this  time. 

All  those  things  will  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count, because  I  think  the  Senator  senses 
that  the  Senate  wants  to  make  sure  that 
the  programs  are  correct,  and  that  they 
are  being  nm  effectively  and  efiQciently 
and  at  the  least  possible  cost;  and  all  the 
matters  that  have  been  under  discussion 
here  by  other  Senators,  irrespective  of 
what  may  happen  in  the  conference,  will 
be  taken  into  account  during  the  consid- 


eration and  markup  of  any  legislation  we 
may  propose  concerning  the  GAO. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
think  he  has  rendered  a  very  fine  service 
here  in  passing  on  these  matters.  I  know 
he  has  to  me.  and  I  am  sure  he  has  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  to  all 
of  us. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  and  for  his  judgment. 
On  any  matter  that  he  sets  himself  to 
master,  he  does  so. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  now — or  I  believe  we 
can  get  at  this  better  by  way  of  question 
and  answer — I  have  never  opposed  the 
GAO  having  subpena  powers  under  rea- 
sonable rules  and  restrictions  and  safe- 
guards for  the  individual  citizen.  I  know 
the  Senator  has  worked  on  this  phase  of 
the  matter,  and  has  modified  his  original 
amendment  on  this  point.  I  wish  the  Sen- 
ator would  outline  his  simendment  as  it 
reads  now,  and  give  us  his  interpretation 
of  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  far  as  the  sub- 
pena power  is  concerned,  Mr.  President, 
let  me  say  two  things; 

In  the  first  place,  before  we  modified 
the  amendment,  we  made  sure  that  this 
is  a  restricted  subpena  power.  It  is  not  a 
general  subpena  power,  with  which  they 
can  range  far  afield.  It  provides  that  the 
information  the  Comptroller  General  re- 
quests under  the  profitability  amend- 
ment must  be  "necessary"  and  "appro- 
priate"— these  are  the  words  in  the 
amendment — to  conduct  the  study  and 
review  called  for. 

His  request  for  information  must  meet 
that  test. 

Consequently,  the  subpenas  authorized 
to  get  information  not  voluntarily  given 
must  be  for  the  production  of  books, 
accounts,  records,  and  so  forth,  as  may  be 
•necessary"  and  "appropriate"  to  con- 
duct the  study  and.  as  section  (d)  states, 
must  be  "material  to  the  study  and 
review." 

This  presents  the  subpena  from  being 
used  for  a  fishing  expedition  or  for  in- 
formation other  than  is  needed  and  is 
material  to  the  conduct  of  the  study  on 
profits. 

For  this  reason  the  provision  is  nar- 
rowly drawn. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  limits  the 
disclosiu-e  of  information  so  that  no  con- 
fidential information  related  to  the  non- 
defense  business  of  the  company  may  be 
disclosed. 

Furthermore,  the  subpena  power  here 
is  verj'  much  more  limited  in  nature  than 
that  which  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has,  for  example. 

Additionally,  both  the  general  counsel's 
office  of  the  GAO — Mr.  Keller— and  the 
legislative  counsel  in  the  Senate — Mr. 
Evans — have  told  us  that  this  provision 
follows  in  general  form  the  provisions 
for  subpena  powers  provided  elsewhere. 
It  is  not  possible  to  say  that  it  is  identi- 
cal because  each  one  differs. 

But  it  is  similar  and,  on  the  whole,  it 
not  only  does  not  go  beyond  but  is  more 
restricted  than  many  such  provisions  for 
subpena  power — such  as  HIS. 

Finally,  the  legislative  counsel's  office 
has  drawn  up  an  additional  provision  to 


give  further  protection  to  a  contractor  In 
case  there  is  any  serious  questions  about 
the  Comptroller  Generals  use  of  the 
authority. 

That  is  a  modification  I  included 
which  provides  that  a  contractor  may  go 
to  court  within  5  days  to  set  aside  the 
authority  of  the  subpena  to  secure  this 
information  on  a  showing  by  the  contrac- 
tor that  it  is  not  related  to  a  proper 
study  or  is  not  properly  related  to  it.  We, 
therefore,  protect  the  right  of  the 
contractors. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  that  section  means  that 
they  cannot  use  one  of  these  subpenas 
if  he  thinks  there  is  not  sufficient  cause 
or  if  it  is  not  well  founded  or  if  there  is 
not  at  least  a  prima  facie  case.  A  man 
would  have  an  immediate  remedy  by  go- 
ing before  a  judicial  officer.  Is  that 
statement  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Five  days  after  the 
service  upon  any  person  of  any  subpena 
issued  under  this  subsection  relating  to 
any  contract  or  subcontract,  such  person 
may  file  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  judicial  district 
in  which  such  person  transacts  or  has 
transacted  business  relating  to  that  con- 
tract or  subcontract,  and  serve  upon  the 
Comptroller  General,  a  petition  for  an 
order  of  such  court  modifying  or  setting 
aside  that  subpena  or  demand. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  brings  into  issue 
then  the  basis  for  this  inquiry  or  audit 
or  investigation  or  whatever  we  may 
call  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  If  there  is  not  suf- 
ficient cause,  the  subpena  power  in  that 
event  is  terminated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  believe  I  would  be  on  better 
ground,  because  it  is  quite  brief.  If  I 
were  to  read  what  happens  at  that  point.' 

The  contractor  goes  to  court  and 
serves  upon  the  Comptroller  General  a 
petition  for  an  order  of  such  court  mod- 
ifying or  setting  aside  that  subpena 
or  demand.  Such  petition  shall  specify 
each  ground  upon  which  the  petitioner 
relies  in  seeking  such  relief,  and  may  be 
based  upon  any  constitutional  or  other 
legal  right  or  privilege  of  such  person. 
Such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
hear  and  determine  any  matter  pre- 
sented by  such  petition  and  to  enter 
thereon  such  order  or  orders  as  it  shall 
determine  to  be  just  and  proper. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  is  an  unusual 
provision.  However,  I  think  it  is  proper 
to  provide  it  because  we  are  interested 
in  a  very  limited  and  distinct  sector  of 
inquiry  here.  I  think  we  should  provide 
all  safeguards  possible. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  added  that  provision. 
That  means  that  if  a  contractor  desires, 
he  can  get  a  judicial  determination  be- 
fore they  can  ever  see  his  books. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  at  least  some 
cause  or  some  reason  for  them  to  see 
books. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

v'r  STEaWIS.  Mr.  President,  that  Is 
the  point  I  made  with  reference  to  the 
Schweiker  amendment.  There  must  be 
general  grounds  for  this  authority  or  no 
cause  would  be  shown. 

What  Is  the  recommendation  of  the 
Senator  with  reference  to  the  matter  of 
manpower? 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  they 
would  be  able  to  make  very  much  of  a 
survey  of  any  appreciable  number  of  con- 
tracts without  having  to  have  some  extra 
manpower. 
What  was  the  testimony  on  that  point? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  GAO  said  they 
could  make  this  inquiry  provided  they 
had  imtil  the  close  of  next  year— that  Is 
15 1,2  months'  time— in  order  to  make  the 
Inquiry,  that  they  had  personnel  avail- 
able to  make  it  on  a  selective  basis.  It 
would  not,  of  course,  include  all  contrac- 
tors,  but  they  did  have  the  personnel 
among  the  2,000  or  so  professional  people 
in  the  GAO  to  make  this  kind  of  inquiry 
and  that  they  would  not  have  to  hire 
additional  personnel  to  do  It. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  think  that  in  the  be- 
ginning at  least  the  GAO  should  have 
additional  discretion  to  make  these  selec- 
tions, because  they  are  supposed  to  get  a 
kind  of  a  cross  section,  as  I  understand  it. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct.  If  they  do  not  have  this 
discretion.  It  means  that  they  will  be 
prohibited  from  getting  a  proper  sample. 
It  will  be  worthless  if  it  is  a  distorted 
sample.  They  must  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  this  kind  of  sample. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  After  they  have  made 
the  first  survey,  the  authority  is  limited 
thereafter,  except  that  the  survey  may 
be  requested  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  or  the  House. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  on  the  point  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  specifying 
what  companies  to  examine  or  not  to  ex- 
amine, I  do  not  think  that  is  an  author- 
ity that  we  particularly  need  or  want. 

If  we  were  to  say  that  Company  X 
should  be  examined,  but  not  Company  Y. 
it  would  lead  to  complications.  I  should 
think  there  ought  to  be  some  professional 
discretion.  However,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  ought  not  to  be  precluded  or 
prohibited  from  calling  for  any  specific 
information  that  it  desires. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  whole- 
lieartedly  with  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
.sippi.  I  think  the  Senator  has  framed 
that  statement  properly.  It  should  be 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  to  act  after  Congress 
lias  acted  in  this  first  study.  They  could 
act  bv  having  a  foUowup  study  to  brmg 
it  up  to  date  in  the  event  that  In  1973, 
1974,  or  1975  they  believe  too  much  time 
had  passed  by  and  they  wanted  another 
study  to  see  how  the  defense  profit  situa- 
tion is. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  more  light  would  be  shed  on  the 
subject  by  that  time  than  has  been  shed 
on  the  subject  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
simply  add  two  points  here.  I  point  out 
that  objections  to  this  kind  of  approach 
in  the  past  have  been  on  the  basis  that 
there  have  been  studies. 


The  Defense  Depyartment  says  they  had 
a  study.  The  Logistics  Management  In- 
stitute made  a  study.  They  are  composed 
of  defense  contractors  and  Defense  De- 
partment personnel.  However,  the  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  many  Is  that  the  study 
was  not  aidequate. 

Admiral  Rickover  in  testifying  before 
the  committee  said  that  the  informa- 
tion was  on  the  basis  of  unaudited  in- 
formation tliat  was  volimteered  and  not 
subpenaed  and  not  collected.  For  this 
reason  the  study  did  not  show  a  fair  se- 
lection of  contractors  to  make  a  proper 
sample.  The  information  was  volunteered 
by  defense  contractors  who  elected  to 
participate  in  the  study. 

The  feeling  of  many  was  that  those 
with  low  profits  would  reveal  that  in- 
formation, and  those  with  high  profits 
would  not  volunteer  the  information. 

Admh-al  Rickover  testified  that  42 
percent  of  the  contractors  provided  no 
data  when  asked  whether  they  would 
provide  data.  The  profit  figures  were 
vnithout  audit.  I  think  that  ought  to  be 
fully  understood. 

I  think  that  one  other  argument  should 
be  met.  That  is  the  argument  that  the 
Renegotiation  Board  is  set  up  to  handle 
excessive  profits  and  that  the  Renegoti- 
ation Board  should  be  able  to  give  us  the 
picture  on  profits  and  whether  they  are 
excessive. 

The  Renegotiation  Board  is  a  small 
fraction  of  what  it  was  during  the 
Korean  war.  It  consists  of  200  employees 
now  as  compared  to  700  at  that  time. 
They  have  been  restricted.  The  Renego- 
tiation Board's  annual  report  specifically 
cautions  against  the  use  of  the  figures  it 
publishes  on  defense  profits  for  general- 
izations about  the  profitability  of  de- 
fense business  as  a  whole.  This  is  stated 
by  the  Board  in  its  own  report.  In  other 
v.ords,  we  cannot  use  that  data  or  come 
to  any  conclusion  about  the  adequacy  or 
inadequacy  of  the  report. 

SENATOR     MAGNUSON      PRAISES     REPORT 

The  profitability  study  recommenda- 
tion was  only  one  of  several  made  unani- 
mously by  the  subcommittee.  Others, 
such  as  an  effort  to  get  at  overruns  and 
the  disclosure  of  the  work  done  by  former 
military  and  civilian  Penugon  officials, 
are  now  embodied  in  amendments  to  this 
bill.  Still  others  can  be  and  are  being 
carried  out  by  the  GAO  and  others  with- 
out further  legislation. 

The  report  had  a  major  impact,  I 
believe,  and  the  committee  was  espe- 
cially pleased  to  learn  that  its  work  was 
valued  by  some  of  the  most  experienced 
Members  of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  from  Senator  War- 
ren MAGNUSON  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral commenting  favorably  on  the  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

U  S.  Senate.  Committee  on  Commerce, 

Washington,  DC,  June  10,  1969. 

Hon.  Elmer  St.aats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 

Crcneral  Accounting  Office, 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dear    Mr.    Comptroij-ER   General:    I    have 

just  read  what  may  well  be  one  of  the  more 

important  documents  submitted  to  Congress 

this  year;   "The  Economics  of  Military  Pro- 


curement," a  report  of  the  Economy  in  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee. 

This  report  Is  significant  because  It  is  not 
an  -attack"  on  the  Pentagon.  It  does  not  con- 
cern Itself  with  the  strategic  debate  over 
force  levels  or  particular  weapon  systems. 
Its  sole  concern  is  the  elimination  of  waste 
in  military  procurement — waste  that  the  re- 
port states  may  run  to  billions  of  dollars 
everv  vear. 

As  a  member  of  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  AppropriaOons  Committee,  I 
have  learned  that  present  military  procure- 
ment policies  thwart  raUonal  Congressional 
contol  over  defense  spending  The  Subcom- 
mittee and  Congess  as  a  whole  simply  do  not 
have  access  to  the  critical  Information — cost 
data,  profit  reports,  source  selection  proced- 
ures, rates  of  progress  In  production,  and 
so  on — needed  to  make  consistent  and  en- 
lightened decisions  about  which  programs  are 
on  schedule  and  which  need  investigation. 

For  vears,  we  have  accepted  these  limita- 
tions on  our  access  to  information  because 
we  believed  that  Defense  Department  pro- 
cedures were  geared  to  efficiency  and  least- 
cost  procurement.  Today,  It  Is  clear  that  that 
is  frequently  not  the  case  The  current  mUi- 
tary  procurement  procedures,  far  from  Insur- 
ing' the  best  buy  for  the  taxpayer  dollax 
actually  result  In  the  waste  of  several  millions 
every  year.  Some  of  the  largest  and  most 
respected.  American  business  firms  take  ad- 
\ant.ige  of  contract  loopholes,  while  we  in 
Congress  sure  kept  ignorant  of  contract  terms 
and  cost  data  alike. 

The  report  of  the  Economy  in  Government 
Subcommittee  does  more  than  catalogue  the 
waste  in  military  producement.  It  also  makes 
positive,  practical  recommendations  for  pro- 
moting efficiency  In  procurement,  returmng 
civilian  control  over  military  spending  to 
Congress,  and  consequently  saving  billions  of 
needed  dollars. 

As  you  know,  the  report's  recommendations 
are  in  several  sections  But  the  most  crucial 
changes  the  report  recommends  involve  a 
dramatic  new  role  for  the  General  Account- 
ing Office:  Obtaining  the  relevant  cost  and 
production  data  on  major  defense  contracts 
and  presenUng  this  informauon  to  Congress. 
In  this  time  of  urgent  national  needs,  cer- 
tainly few  tasks  for  the  GAO  can  be  more 
important  than  this  move  to  eliminate  waste 
and  InefBciencv  in  mlUtary  procurement.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  you  what  plans  GAO 
has  for  implementing  the  Report's  recom- 
mendations in  this  particular. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Warren  G.  MACNrsoN, 

U.S.  Senate. 


GAO    NEEDS    AVTHORITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is.  however, 
some  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
GAO  has  the  statutory  authority  to  do 
the  .iob.  Because  of  these  questions,  this 
amendment  is  being  submitted. 

After  the  recommendation  was  made, 
the  Comptroller  General  did  express  pub- 
licly to  our  committee  his  doubts  as  to  the 
extent  of  their  existing  authority.  As  a 
result,  this  amendment  was  drafted.  It 
has  the  support  of  the  GAO.  It  is  the 
language  which  they  agree  is  necessary 
to  carry  out  a  unanimous  recommenda- 
tion of  a  committee  of  Congress. 

I  think  that  background  information  is 
important  informaUon  for  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  more  general 
arguments. 

NO    ONE    KNOWS    FACTS 

The  shocking  fact  about  defense  profits 
is  that  nobody  in  the  Government  has 
any  precise  and  up-to-date  knowledge  of 
what  ihey  are.  There  never  lias  been  a 
comprehensive  investigation  of  defense 
profits  based  on  audited,  certified,  and 
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verified  data  taken  from  the  books  and 
records  of  defense  contractors  them- 
selves. All  that  is  known  today  is  based 
on  incomplete  and  sometimes  question- 
able sources  of  information. 

The  amendment  that  I  have  offered 
would  authorize  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  to  conduct  a  study 
and  review  of  defense  or  defense- related 
profits. 

We  should  not  kid  ourselves  about  de- 
fense profits.  If  defense  profits  are  not 
in  excessive  amounts  now,  while  we  are 
fighting  an  undeclared  war  and  making 
large  proportion  of  our  defense  expendi- 
tures under  wartime  conditions,  it  will 
be  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country  that  there  has  been  no  such 
problem.  This  country  has  always  been 
burdened  by  the  problem  of  excessive 
profits  or  by  profiteering  in  such  periods. 
There  was  profiteering  during  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution ;  it  was  a  serious  problem 
to  a  young  nation  trying  to  survive  while 
getting  out  from  under  the  yoke  of  colo- 
nialism. There  was  profiteering  during 
the  War  of  1812.  There  was  war  profit- 
eering, during  the  World  War  I  and  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  Some  of  the  darkest 
chapters  in  our  history  were  written  in 
the  congressional  investigations  that 
probed  the  war  profiteering  that  was 
conducted  during  these  periods. 

TRtTMAN    COMMrrXEE 

Most  of  us  still  recall  the  investigations 
of  the  Truman  Committee  which  dis- 
closed abuses  of  defense  contractors  and 
profiteering  during  World  War  II.  The 
work  of  that  committee  was  instrumental 
in  preventing  worse  abuses.  Only  a  few 
years  ago,  the  McClellan  Committee 
looked  into  the  pyramiding  of  profits  in 
the  aerospace  industry.  These  hearings 
imcovered  some  of  the  most  blatant  and 
outrageous  forms  of  profiteering. 

That  is  one  side  of  the  picture. 

SOME     SAY     PROFITS     LOW 

On  the  other  hand,  former  Secretary 
McNamara  has  stated  that  defense  pro- 
duction Is  not  profitable  enough  to  at- 
tract industrj'  to  enter  into  the  competi- 
tion and  to  make  the  huge  investment 
often  necessary  to  produce  defense 
weapons. 

This  view  is  buttressed  by  a  partial, 
limited,  and  subjective  study  done  by 
the  Logistics  Management  Institute.  This 
study  is  considered  grossly  inadequate  by 
many  competent  critics  and  is  questioned 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
others. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Fortune  magazine 
devoted  to  the  military  budget,  the 
charge  was  also  made  that  defense 
profits  may  not  be  adequate  to  secure 
the  kind  of  capital  investment  in  defense 
contracting  necessary  for  the  national 
security. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
defense  profits  are  excessive  or  inade- 
quate. Until  a  study  called  for  by  this 
amendment  is  made,  we  will  continue  to 
be  in  the  dark. 

WHT    NOT    GET    FACTS? 

What  possible  argiunents  can  there  be 
against  a  study?  We  should  get  the  facts, 
the  truth,  and  the  evidence.  Either  way, 
we  need  facts.  Why  not  get  them? 

Unfortunately,  no  committee  of  Con- 


gress has  conducted  a  study  of  these 
matters.  Such  a  study  is  more  than  jus- 
tified, in  my  opinion.  I  believe  the  find- 
ings of  such  a  study  would  provide  an- 
swers to  the  many  questions  that  have 
been  raised,  jmrticularly  in  light  of  the 
McClellan  investigation  and  the  enor- 
mous rise  of  defense  spending  and  de- 
fense contracting  that  has  occurred 
since  that  investigation. 

At  the  present,  time,  there  is  an  ap- 
palling absence  of  accurate,  up-to-date 
information  on  the  level  of  defense 
profits.  Furthermore,  the  investigating 
arm  of  Congress,  the  General  Account- 
ing OCace,  says  it  is  unable  at  the  present 
time  to  make  a  useful  study  into  the 
defense  profitability  question  because  of 
its  lack  of  adequate  authority  and  con- 
gressional guidance  in  this  area. 

IMPORTANT    TO    DO 

In  November  1968.  the  Subcommittee 
on  Economy  in  Government  began  hear- 
ings on  the  economics  of  military  pro- 
curement. Our  first  witness  was  Elmer  B. 
Staats,  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  on  the  subject  of  defense 
profits.  Mr.  Staats  said  the  following: 

with  respect  to  actual  profits  realized,  we 
feel  It  iE  important  that  Information  on  the 
trends  as  to  profits  realized  by  different  in- 
dustries on  various  types  of  contracts  be 
avail? ble  for  study  and  for  use  In  evaluating 
the  effsctiveness  of  the  types  of  contracts 
used.  In  this  connection,  we  know  of  no  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  study  that  has 
ever  been  made  on  profits  actually  realized 
by  defense  contractors. 

I  think  that  last  sentence  is  of  crucial 
importance,  because  it  points  up  the  ab- 
solute necessity  for  the  amendment  that 
I  have  proposed;  and  I  will  therefore  re- 
peat the  Comptrollers  considered 
judgment: 

We  know  of  no  complete  and  comprehen- 
sive study  that  has  ever  been  made  on  profits 
actually  realized  by  contractors. 

My  amendment  would  arm  the  Comp- 
troller General  with  the  authority  he 
needs  to  make  a  study  and  to  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  make  further  studies 
of  defense  profits  when  directed  by  the 
appropriate  congressional  committee. 

I  then  asked  the  Comptroller  General 
whether  he  was  asserting  that  we  just 
do  not  know  what  the  realized  profits 
of  defense  contractors  are,  and  that  no 
study  has  ever  been  made  that  would 
provide  Congress  and  the  public  with 
that  information.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral i-eplied  that  no  such  information 
exists. 

INADEQUATE     LMI     STtTDY 

Specifically,  Mr.  Staats  commented  on 
a  study  that  had  recently  been  com- 
pleted in  this  area.  It  was  perfonned  by 
the  Logistics  Management  Institute, 
known  as  the  LMI.  This  group  is  a  fed- 
erally sponsored  defense  research,  non- 
profit corporation.  It  does  almost  100 
percent  of  its  work  for  the  Department 
of  Defense,  on  whom  it  depends  for  its 
existence.  Without  defense  contracts 
LMI  would  go  out  of  business. 

The  Comptroller  General  indicated 
that  the  LMI  study  was  not  a  complete, 
comprehensive  study  of  defense  con- 
tracts. It  was  not  the  kind  of  limited 
study  contemplated  by  his  remarks,  or 
this  amendment. 


LMI's  study  of  defense  profits,  which 
was  recently  undated,  is  often  cited  by 
the  Defense  Department  for  the  propo- 
sition that  defense  profits  are  falling  and 
are  relatively  smaller  than  profits  in  the 
nondefense  industries. 

After  reviewing  the  evidence  presented 
to  my  subcommittee,  I  have  a  serious 
problem  reconciling  the  result  of  the 
LMI  study  with  the  facts  which  have 
been  produced  from  other  sources.  Adm. 
Hyman  G.  Rickover  also  has  difBculty 
with  the  LMI  study.  He  testified  that  the 
LMI  study  "was  based  on  unverified  and 
unaudited  infonnation  volunteered  by 
defense  contractors  who  elected  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  study."  The  fact  is  that 
the  LMI  study  was  based  not  on  audited 
and  on  an  up-to-date  examination  of 
the  books  and  records  of  the  contractors 
but  was  conducted  with  questionnaires 
which  were  sent  out  to  a  number  of  con- 
tractors with  requests  for  information. 
Admiral  Rickover  testified  that  42  per- 
cent of  the  contractors  who  were  ap- 
proached provided  no  data. 

LACK   OP  UNIFORM   STANDARDS 

Admiral  Rickover  added  that  the  costs 
of  the  profits  reported  to  LMI  were  not 
based  on  any  uniform  standards  of  ac- 
counting. This  is  a  key  point  because 
without  on-the-spot  audits  and  without 
any  reqtiirements  that  the  contractors 
comply  with  imiform  cost  accounting 
standards,  how  can  the  Congress  or  the 
public  be  assured  that  the  information 
that  it  is  getting  through  a  Pentagon- 
subsidized  agency  like  LMI  is  reliable, 
factual,  and  accurate?  Here  is  what  Ad- 
miral Rickover  had  to  say  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Economy  in  Government: 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  data 
reported  for  contractors  are  generally  quite 
different  from  the  actual  data  found  on  gov- 
ernment audit. 

And  he  later  added: 

In  short,  the  approach  used  by  the  Logis- 
tics Management  Institute  does  not  appear 
to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  determining  the 
profitability  of  defense  contracts. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  all  con- 
tractors intentionally  supply  misleading 
or  wrong  information  to  Government 
agencies,  or  to  research  centers  sup- 
ported by  the  Government.  I  do  not  at- 
tack the  honesty  and  Integrity  of  the 
Logistics  Management  Institute.  But  it  is 
my  judgment  that  the  Congress  cannot 
afford  to  come  by  information  about  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  through  sec- 
ondhand or  thirdhand  sources. 

The  Congress  has  the  clear  responsi- 
bility for  public  expenditure  policy.  The 
amount  of  profits  taken  on  defense  con- 
tracts are  a  part  of  public  expenditures 
in  the  area  of  defense.  Congress  needs  to 
be  able  to  obtain  information  about  de- 
fense profits  from  an  objective  and  in- 
dependent source.  In  my  view,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OflSce  is  the  agency  upon 
which  Congress  ought  to  be  receiving 
this  kind  of  assistance  because  it  is  an 
agency  of  Congress. 

RENEGOTIATION    BOARD    NOT    AGENCY    TO    DO    IT 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  looks  after  defense 
profits  and  therefore  the  Congress  does 
not  have  to  worry  about  them.  The  Re- 
negotiation Board  is  a  fine  agency,  trying 
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to  do  an  effective  job  in  this  area.  How- 
ever, the  Renegotiation  Botird  Is  faced 
with  certain  limitations  both  in  its  size 
and  In  the  appropriations  made  to  It.  aa 
well  as  the  scope  and  the  nature  of  its 
authority. 

First  the  Board  suffers  from  an  under- 
staffed condition.  It  has  approximately 
200  total  personnel  scattered  aroimd  the 
country  to  do  the  work  within  its  juris- 
diction. Tills  number  is  substantially  less 
than  what  the  Board  has  had  in  the 
past.  For  example,  during  the  Korean 
war  period  the  Board  then  had  over  700 
employees. 

Second,   the  Board  looks  at  defense 
contracts  of  individual  contractors  on  a 
fiscal  year  basis.  This  means  that  there 
is   a   considerable  timelag  between   the 
awards  and  performance  of  defense  con- 
tracts and  their  review  by  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board.  In  addition,  the  Board  looks 
at  contractors  the  Government  chooses 
for  an  entire  year,  and  will  make  a  deter- 
mination of  whether   or  not  excessive 
profits  have  been  taken  on  the  basis  of 
the  average  profits  from  all  the  contracts 
performed  during  that  year.  There  is  also 
a  5-vear  carrj-forward  loss  provision  in 
the  law  which  permits  a  company  to 
carry  any  losses  it  may  have  suffered  on 
a  contract  with  the  Government  for  as 
long  as  5  years  to  offset  high  profits 
it  might  take  on  future  contracts. 

Third,  the  Renegotiation  Board  does 
not  look  at  all  defense  contracts.  It  looks 
only  at  a  certain  range  of  contracts. 
Excluded  are  a  whole  variety  of  subjects 
and  kinds  of  products  which  are  pur- 
chased by  the  Government. 

TOO    MANY   EXCEPTIONS 

For  example,  among  the  mandatory 
exemptions  provided  in  the  acts  are  raw 
materials  or  agricultural  commodities, 
contracts  with  common  carriers,  public 
utilities  rnd  Ux-exempt  organizations, 
and  certain  construction  contracts.  Con- 
tracts for  the  sale  of  new,  durable  pro- 
ductive materials  are  partially  exempt 
from  renegotiation  as  well  as  the  sale  of 
commercial  articles  or  services  under  cer- 
tain circumstances. 

The  Renegotiation  Board  has  been  the 
first  to  admit  the  limitations  on  its  ca- 
pabilities and  especially  its  authority. 

BOARD   URGES  CAUTION 

The  annual  report  of  the  Board  spe- 
cifically cautions  against  the  use  of  the 
flgm-es  it  publishes  on  defense  profits  for 
generalizations  about  the  profitability 
of  defense  business  as  a  whole  or  even 
the  profitabiUty  of  the  renegotiable  sales 
reviewed  by  the  Board. 

I  have  studied  the  activities  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  and  the  results  it  has 
produced.  I  have  the  highest  regard  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  Board  lias  at- 
tempted to  fulfill  its  original  purposes. 
However,  I  must  say  that  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  does  not  prevent  overpricing  or 
excessive  profits  on  defense  contracts. 
The  larger  firms  have  a  great  advantage 
and  can  average  out  profits  over  the 
fiscal  year  and  can  carry  forward  their 
losses,  if  there  are  any,  for  five  years.  It 
is  possible  for  a  large  contractor  to  over- 
charge the  Government  where  competi- 
tion Is  slight,  and  then  overbid  on  an- 
other  contract   where   there   might   be 


more  competition.  A  firm's  ability  to  av- 
erage out  their  profits  in  these  two  types 
of  situations  becomes  very  Important.  A 
firm  might  make  excessive  profits  in  one 
division  and  low  profits  in  another  divi- 
sion and  average  them  out. 

SOME    SAY    PROFITS    HIGH 

In  the  hearings  conducted  last  Novem- 
ber the  Subcommittee  on  Economy  in 
Goveniment  heard  testimony  on  profits 
from  several  other  persons.  For  example. 
Murray  L.  Weidenbaum,  who  is  now  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tes- 
tified about  a  study  he  recently  conducted 
comparing  the  profits  of  defense-  and 
nondefense-oriented  corporations.  Weid- 
enbaum's  study  showed  that  during  the 
period  of  1962  to  1965  the  average  profits 
of  a  sample  of  defense  firms  was  17.5  per- 
cent as  a  return  on  net  investment.  At 
the  same  time,  the  average  profits  of  a 
sample  of  nondefense  Industrial   firms 
during  the  same  time  period  -vas   10.6 
percent.  Thus,  the  Weidenbaum  study 
showed  a  much  higher  rate  of  profits 
measured  as  a  return  on  investment  for 
defense  contractors  than  for  nondefense 
companies.   The   two  samples   of   com- 
panies, by  the  way,  were  of  similar  size. 
Weidenbaum  also  pointed  out  that  the 
trend     toward     conglomerate     mergers 
within  the  aerospace  industry  and  among 
the  large  defense  contractors  has  had  the 
effect  of  obscuring  the  real  level  of  de- 
fense profits.  This  is  because  conglomer- 
ate corporations  with  many  divisions  do 
not  actually  report  their  profits  division 
by   division.   A  corporation   reports   its 
profits  for  the  company  as  a  whole.  Thus, 
if  a  conglomerate  has  one  or  several  di- 
visions doing  defense  work,  and  has  other 
divisions    doing    commercial    work    the 
profits  it  reports  will  be  an  average  of  all 
the  divisions,  and  would  be  very  difficult 
to  learn  what  the  defense  profits  of  that 
firm  really  are. 

RESERVATIONS  ON  LMI  STUDY 

I  might  add  that  Mr.  Weidenbaum  also 
has  reservations  about  the  LMI  study 
based  on  the  fact  that  LMI  used  infor- 
mation gathered  from  a  sample  that  in- 
cluded many  smaU  and  medium  sized 
companies,  many  of  whom  do  most  of 
their  work  in  commercial,  industrial  con- 
sumer markets.  But  Mr.  Weidenbaum  s 
sample  consisted  of  the  large  speciaUzed 
militar>'  contractors  who  do  more  than 
three-quarters  of  their  work  for  the  Gov- 
ernment over  extended  periods  of  time. 

Weidenbaums  conclusion  was  that  the 
large  defense  contractors  realize  sub- 
stantially higher  profits  than  do  the  com- 
mercially oriented  corporations  of  simi- 
lar size.  My  amendment  would  give  the 
General  Accounting  Office  the  authority 
and  duty  to  find  out  the  facts. 

TESTIMONY  THAT  COSTS  ARE  EXCESSIVE 

Some  of  the  other  testimony  that  we 
heard  on  the  subject  of  profits  included 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Buesklng,  a  retired 
Colonel  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  who  up 
until  August  1968  worked  in  the  Penta- 
gon in  the  procurement  area.  Colonel 
Buesklng  testified  that  in  his  opinion  the 
costs  of  weapons  programs  was  from  30 
to  50  percent  in  excess  of  what  they 
might  be  imder  conditions  of  competition 
and  that  there  is  no  correlation  between 
profits  and  performance.  Further  Colonel 


Buesklng  testified  that  profits  based  on 
return  investments  in  the  Minuteman 
missile  program  from  1958  to  1966  were 
43  percent. 

STUBBINO'S    STUDY     CONnRMS     RESULT 

Colonel  Buesklng 's  testimony  on  the 
lack  of  correlation  between  profits  and 
performance  has  been  amply  supported 
by  the  study  of  Richard  Stubbing,  a  de- 
fense profits  analyst  employed  at  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  It  may  be  recalled 
that  this  study  first  used  in  the  Novem- 
ber hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Economy  in  Government  showed  that 
0/  a  sample  of  13  Air  Force  and  Navy 
aircraft  and  missile  programs,  initiated 
in  1955  at  a  total  cost  of  $40  billion,  less 
than  40  percent  produce  systems  with 
acceptable   electrical   performance.   Mr. 
Stubbing  fovmd  that  the  more  expensive 
and  complex  electrical  systems  resulted 
in  lower  systems  performance.  More  im- 
portant,   for    our    discussion    today,    is 
Stubbing's  finding  that  there  is  no  cor- 
relation between  contractor  performance 
and  contractor  profits.  That  is  to  say 
that  the  contractors  who  had  been  found 
to  give  the  worst  performance  on  their 
defense  contracts  also  earn  the  highest 
profits. 

DEFENSE     SAYS     PROFITS     NOT     EXCESSIVE 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  con- 
ceded the  point  that  contract  profit  rates 
have  been  increased  in  the  past  several 
years.  This  means  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  been  allowing  higher  rates 
of  profits  in  their  contracts.  The  Penta- 
gon, however,  also  argues  that  the  rate 
of  profit  they  allow  is  not  necessarily  the 
same  profit  that  is  realized  by  the  con- 
tractor. The  Pentagon  thus  distinguishes 
between  the  contract  rate,  which  they 
call  the  going-in  profit,  and  the  actual 
profit  realized  after  the  job  is  completed 
by  the  contractor,  which  they  call  the 
coming-out  profit. 

My  point  is  that  there  is  no  way  for  the 
Pentagon  or  anyone  else  to  know  exactly 
what  profits  are  realized  by  contractors 
because  no  one  has  done  a  study  to  see 
what  contractors'  books  and  records 
show  about  profits.  The  study  my 
amendment  calls  for  could  determine 
this  kind  of  fact. 

Another  extremely  important  point  to 
keep  in  mind  is  the  difference  between 
the  various  ways  of  figuring  profits.  One 
way  is  to  figure  profits  as  a  percent  of 
sales.  Thus,  on  a  weapon  that  costs  SI 
million  a  10-percent  profit  rate  will 
amount  to  $100,000. 

SHOULD   JUDGE    PROFITS    ON    INVESTMENT 

Another  way  to  figure  profits  is  as  a 
return  on  investment.  The  return  on  in- 
vestment method  for  figuring  profits 
takes  into  account  the  amount  of  capital 
which  a  contractor  uses  on  any  given 
contract.  In  private  enterprise  investors 
use  their  capital  in  order  to  make  a 
profit,  and  the  return  that  an  investor  is 
able  to  earn  from  his  capital  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  best  measure  of 
real  profit.  It  makes  a  vast  difference  on 
any  given  contract  whether  the  contrac- 
tor has  invested  a  substantial  amount  of 
his  own  capital  or  a  very  small  amount. 
Thus  on  a  $1  million  contract,  where  the 
contractor  invests  $500,000  for  plant  and 
equipment,  a  $100,000  profit  would  be 
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equal  to  a  20-percent  return  on  invest- 
ment. If  the  contractor  used  only  $200,- 
000  worth  of  plant  and  equipment  a 
$100,000  profit  would  be  equal  to  a  50- 
percent  return  on  investment. 

mSLBADING    EXAMPUI 

We  had  an  extreme  example  of  how 
profit  as  a  percentage  of  sales  or  costs 
can  be  very  misleading.  In  one  case  the 
contract  provided  for  an  3-percent  profit, 
figured  as  a  percentage  of  costs.  Bat  it 
was  later  found,  after  it  was  learned  what 
the  contractor  had  actually  realized  and 
what  his  capital  investment  was.  that  the 
real  profit,  figured  on  a  return  on  in- 
vestment, amounted  to  from  600  to  800 
percent. 

FORTUNE    CITES    LACK    OF    EVIDENCE 

In  the  August  1.  1969,  issue  of  Fortune 
magazine,  Allan  Dcmaree,  on  "Defense 
Profits:  The  Hidden  Issues,"  had  an 
article  which  makes  some  important 
points  regarding  the  st.ate  of  Knowledge 
of  defense  profits.  For  example,  Mr. 
Dsmaree  wrote : 

XJonstdaring  the  long  history  of  debate 
over  war,  profiteering.  It  Is  surprising  that 
little  soUd  evidence  has  been  complied  on 
how  high  defense  profits  really  are.  Finding 
out  IS  a  formidable  task. 

The  article  then  points  out  one  of  the 
problems  involved  in  determining  profit 
rates  for  the  vast  majority  of  prime  con- 
tractors of  diversified  businesses.  It  says: 

Since  tliey  lump  their  mllit-iry  and  com- 
mercial operations  together  in  financial  re- 
ports, it  Is  impossible  for  outsiders  to  dis- 
cern how  much   they're  making  en  defense. 

Mr.  Demarce  also  wTOte: 

Critics  charge,  justifiably,  that  the  Defense 
Department's  profit  policy  provides  a  per- 
verse Incentive  to  perform  Inefficiently.  Be- 
cause profits  are  computed  as  a  percentage 
of  costs,  contractors  are  tempted  to  employ 
more  engineering  labor  than  is  necessary, 
produce  overly  complex  systems.  Invest  less 
In  cost-reducing  equipment  than  they  other- 
wise would,  and  lease  equipment  rather  than 
buy  it. 

CAO    NEEDS    AUTHORrrY 

These  stmimarize  part  of  my  argument 
for  a  defense  profit  study.  This  argument 
is  further  buttressed  by  the  lack  of  au- 
thority that  now  exists  within  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OfiQce  to  conduct  a 
profit  study.  My  amendment  would  cor- 
rect this  absence  of  authority  and  would 
also  direct  the  General  Accounting  OfiBce 
to  conduct  the  study.  The  legal  question 
on  the  General  Accounting  Office's 
statutory  authority  is  set  out  in  a  memo- 
randiun  which  was  prepared  for  me  in 
connection  with  this  issue.  The  memo- 
randum explains  the  need  for  this  sub- 
pena  power  in  order  to  make  a  timely 
examination  of  defense  contractor  books 
and  records.  In  one  case  involving  the 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  GAO  first  at- 
tempted to  have  access  to  the  contrac- 
tor's records  in  November  1962.  The  con- 
tractor opposed  the  General  Accounting 
Office's  effort  to  look  at  its  books,  and  be- 
cause of  resort  to  the  courts  to  settle  the 
question,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
did  not  get  access  to  the  books  and  rec- 
ords until  Jime  1966. 

It  is  therefore  essential,  In  my  judg- 
ment, that  GAG'S  legal  authority  be  en- 
larged to  have  resort  to  the  subpena 


power  when  It  is  necessary.  Further,  Con- 
gress can  no  longer  afford  to  remain  In 
the  dark  and  be  ignorant  about  defense 
profits  My  amendment  would  provide  the 
legislative  branch  with  the  first  compre- 
hensive investigation  of  defense  profits 
by  an  independent  agency. 

tTEMD    AUTHOEITT    TOR    PROfTTS    STtTDT 

Some  question  has  been  raised,  be- 
cause of  the  adoption  in  this  bill  of  the 
Schweiker  amendment  relating  to  the 
GAO  reports  on  the  cost  of  selected  weap- 
ons sy-stems,  whether  any  of  the  provi- 
sions in  that  amendment  may  conflict 
with  the  provsions  in  the  amendment  I 
am  proposing  today. 

First,  I  supported  the  Schweiker 
amendment.  It  was  a  good  amendment 
and  win  contribute  greatly  to  the  infor- 
mation that  Congress  receives  about  the 
costs  o/  larger  weapons  programs,  and 
will  enable  Congress  to  make  more  in- 
formed judgments  about  requests  for  au- 
thoiizations  and  appropriations.  I  might 
add  that  the  substance  of  the  Schweiker 
amendment  was  contained  in  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  report  on  "The 
Economics  of  Military  Procurement"  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economy  in 
Government. 

Second.  I  have  studied  the  language  of 
the  Schweiker  amendment  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  conflict  with  my 
amendment  today. 

The  Schweiker  amendment  covers  only 
thore  contracts  of  the  DOD  which  are 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  be  "maior  contracts."  It  does  not  cover 
any  NASA  or  AEC  contracts  done  for 
defense  work.  Further,  and  more  impor- 
tant, it  does  net  provide  for  a  deter- 
mination of  contractor  profits  under 
those  contracts  it  dees  cover.  So  far  as 
costs  are  concerned,  the  Schweiker 
amendment  addresses  itself  only  to  costs 
incurred  and  estimated  to  be  incurred  by 
the  United  States,  without  regard  to  costs 
incurred  or  profits  made  by  contractors. 
Thus,  it  would  not  give  Congress  the 
kind  of  information  on  the  profltability 
of  defetise  related  contracts  which  would 
result  from  amendment. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  objectives 
of  the  Schweiker  amendment,  to  pro- 
vide information  on  the  costs  of  weapons 
systems,  is  not  the  $ame  objectives  of 
my  amendment  to  provide  information 
on  defense  profits.  The  use  of  the  sub- 
pena power  contained  in  the  Schweiker 
amendment  would  therefore  be  limited, 
in  my  opinion,  to  the  purposes  set  out  in 
that  amendment  and  only  for  "major 
contracts  "  as  defined  by  the  Schweiker 
amendment. 

Let  us  get  the  facts.  We  need  to  know 
whether  profits  are  high  or  low,  excessive 
or  net  enough.  'What  arguments  can 
there  be  against  getting  information  and 
the  truth? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  the 
"Memorandum  on  the  Adequacy  of  the 
Legal  Authority  of  the  General  Account- 
ing OfBce  To  Conduct  a  Comprehensive 
Study  of  Profitability  in  Defense  Con- 
tracting," prepared  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


MKMOKANDrM  ON  TRX  AOEOfOACT  OT  TRX  LCOAI. 

AtrTHouTT   or  THX   Qbnxrai.   Accounting 

OmCK      To       COHDUCT      A      COMPRKHINSIVE 

Studt  or  Pbofrabiljtt  in  Dcfense  Con- 
tracting 

The  right  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  examine  records  of  defense  contractors  is 
limited  to  negotiated  contracts  and  is  based 
on  the  protlslons  of  the  Armed  Services  Pro- 
curement Act  now  codified  in  title  10  U.S.C. 
2313(b)   which  reads  as  follows: 

"Each  contract  negotiated  under  this  chap- 
ter shall  provide  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  his  representatives  are  entitled,  un- 
til the  expiration  of  three  years  after  final 
payment,  to  examine  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  or  records  of  the  contractor,  or  any 
of  his  subcontractors,  that  directly  pertain 
to.  and  involve  transactions  relating  to,  the 
contract  or  subcontract." 

The  present  provisions  in  title  10  are 
derived  from  Public  Law  245.  62nd  Congress, 
approved  October  31,  1951,  65  Stat.  700.  At 
the  time  cf  enactment  of  Public  Law  245, 
Congressman  Porter  Hardy.  Jr..  who  had  in- 
troduced the  House  version,  indicated  m 
the  floor  of  the  House  that  the  major  pur- 
pose cf  the  legislaticn  was  to  "enable  the 
agency  of  the  Congress  to  check  the  trans- 
action both  from  the  Government's  and  the 
contractors'  books."  97  Congressional  Record 
13198. 

At  the  Ume  the  1951  legislation  was  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  of  the  House,  Congress- 
man Hoffman  offered  an  amendment  to  add 
th  word  "directly"  before  the  words  "per- 
tinent records."  In  explanation  cf  this 
amendment,  Congressman  Hoffman  stated: 
"The  purpose  is  to  limit  the  'Enocping'  that 
may  be  carried  on  under  this  bill  which  we 
do  not  have  the  votes  to  defeat." 

In  carrying  out  our  audit  of  defense  con- 
tracts we  have  taken  the  position  that  the 
wcrds  "directly  pertinent"  were  intended 
only  to  limit  GAOs  right  cf  access  to  records 
pertaining  to  Government  work  as  distin- 
guished from  ncn-government  wcrk.  For  ex- 
ample, company  internal  audit  reports  and 
other  internal  management  dccumnts  are 
sometimes  denied.  The  argument  is  made 
that  the  dccuments  do  not  'directly  pertain  ' 
to  the  contract.  Also.  GAO  has  been  denied 
records  where  "competitive  negotiation"  has 
taken  place 

A  study  of  defense  profits  on  a  return  on 
Investment  basis  would  necessitate  a  deter- 
mination Rs  to  capital  em.ployed  on  specific 
defense  contracts.  This  is  a  very  difficult  task 
and  would  require  examination  of  the  con- 
tractor's total  capital  Investment  and  the 
proper  allocation  thereof  as  between  defense 
and  non-defense  work.  We  think  that  con- 
tractors would  argue  that  records  of  this  na- 
ture which  relate  to  commercial  work  are 
not  "directly  pertinent"  to  any  particular 
defense  contract. 

GAO's  right  of  access  to  contractors'  rec- 
ords has  been  litigated  In  one  Instance  This 
case  involved  a  request  for  access  to  records 
Involving  four  fixed-price  contracts  negoti- 
ated by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  with 
the  Hewlett-Packard  Company.  GAO  auditors 
sought  access  to  records  of  costs  experienced 
under  the  contracts.  This  request  was  denied 
by  the  company  on  the  basis  that  the  only 
"directly  pertinent"  costs  were  those  which 
were  considered  in  the  course  of  negotiating 
the  contracts  and  since  the  contrai.ts  in 
question  were  negotiated  on  the  basis  of 
catalog  prices  less  discount  costs  of  produc- 
tion  were  not  directly   pertinent 

At  GAO's  request  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice brought  a  suit  against  Hewlett-Packard 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  California  requesting 
the  Court  to  issue  an  order  declaring  that 
the  GAO  bad  a  right  to  examine  aU  books, 
documents,  papers  or  records  directly  relat- 
ing to  the  pricing  and  coet  of  producing  the 
Items  under  the  contracts  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,   records  of  experienced  costs  cf 
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producing  the  Items,  records  In  support  of 
prices  charged  the  Government,  and  all  other 
data  and  records  of  the  company  concerning 
its  activities  and  operations  involved  in  any 
way   with   current   costs   in   furnishing  the 
items   produced   pursuant    to  the   contract 
The  District  Court  issued  an  order  on  June 
^^     1966    enjoining  the  company  from  pre- 
venting access  by  GAO  to  the  firm's  books, 
documents,   papers,   and   records  relating  to 
the  cost  of  producing  the  items  under  the 
contract   including   the   costs   of   the   direct 
material,    direct    labor    and    overhead    costs. 
The  case  was  appealed  to  the  United  SUtes 
Court   of   Appeals.   Ninth   Circuit,  which  on 
November  15.  1967,  affirmed  the  lower  court's 
judgment.     Hewlett-Packard     Company     v. 
United  States.  385  F.  2d  1013.  On  March  18. 
1968    the  company's   petition   for  a   writ   of 
certiorari   was   denied   by   the   United  States 
Supreme  Court.  The  opinion  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  held  in  effect  that  the  term  "con- 
tract" as  used  in  the  stauite  embraced  not 
only  the  specific  terms  of  the  agreement  but 
the  general  subject  matter  as  well.  Therefore, 
the  Court  stated,  costs  of  production  directly 
pertain  to  and  involve  transactions  relating 
to    the    contract    because    "they    encompass 
business  arrangements  made  by  the  contrac- 
tor in  obtaining  the  materials,  labor,  facili- 
ties,   and   the   like"   required   to   fulfill   the 
contractor's    commitment    under    the    con- 
tract. The  Court  also  determined,  either  spe- 
cifically or  by  not  adopting  arguments  pre- 
sented  in  support  of   the  contractor's  posi- 
tion, that: 

( 1 )  The  right  of  access  by  GAO  to  records 
of  costs  of  production  is  not  limited  to  that 
necessary  to  determine  whether  the  con- 
tracts "were  performed  in  accordance  with 
their  terms  and  whether  the  contracting 
officer  had  b-?en  defrauded  or  misled  in  en- 
tering into  the  contracts. 

(2)  GAO's  right  of  access  is  not  affected 
by  the  applicability  of  Public  Law  87-653, 
"Truth  in  Negotiations",  or  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951.  as  amended,  50  App.  U.S.C. 
1191(a) (7). 

(3)  GAO's  right  of  access  is  not  limited 
by  what  the  parties  may  have  considered 
or  not  considered  in  the  course  of  negotia- 
tions. 

(4)  GAO's  right  of  access  Is  not  affected 
by  the  fact  that  the  contract  was  performed 
by  the  delivery  of  "off-the-shelf  "  items  not 
specially  manufactured  for  the  contract. 

(5)  GAO's  right  of  access  is  not  defeated 
on  the  basis  that  the  information  sought  is 
confidential  business  data  which  the  com- 
pany has  a  vital  interest  in  protecting. 

However,  the  court  did  not  decide  how  far 
GAO's  right  of  access  extends  beyond  right 
of  access  to  books  and  records  pertaining  to 
direct  labor,  direct  material,  and  overhead 
costs. 

While  GAO's  legal  authority  would  permit 
it  to  perform  some  of  the  work  necessary  in 
making  a  profit  study,  we  do  not  think  that 
our    authority    is    adequate.    For    example, 
contrast  the  present  GAO  authority  with  the 
procedures  available  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service   and   the   Renegotiation   Board   who 
can  require  that  contractors  furnish  reports 
which    are   then   subject    to   verification    by 
audit.  GAO  has  no  equivalent  authority  to 
require  reports  and  must  rely  on  our  audits 
alone,  a  much  more  time-consuming  proce- 
dure. Secondly,  GAO's  access  to  contractor 
records   may   be  delayed   considerably    by   a 
contractors  refusal  to  comply  with  GAO's  re- 
quests except  pursuant  to  a  court  order.  In 
the  Hewlett -Packard  case  GAO  initially  was 
refused  access  to  the  contractor's  records  in 
November  of  1962.  It  did  not  obtain  a  court 
order  enjoining  the  contractor  from  refusing 
access  until  June  1966.  However,  the  right  of 
access  to  the  records  was  suspended  during 
the  appeal  process.  Such  right  was  not  actu- 
ally obtained  until  March  of  1968  when  the 
petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  was  denied 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  It  took  five  and  one- 
half  years  to  obtain  access  to  the  records. 


Also,  as  previously  indicated,  GAO  has  no 
right  of  access  to  records  under  an  adver- 
tised fixed-price  contract  nor  to  records  con- 
cerning the  commercial  business  of  a  defense 
contractor. 

GAO  is  of  the  opinion  that  to  do  a  mean- 
ingful study  of  profltablhty  in  defense  con- 
tracting, legislation  should  be  enacted 
broadening  its  right  of  access  to  records  of 
defense  contractors  Such  legislation  should 
give  GAO  authority   to: 

( 1 )  Examine  any  records  relating  to  a  de- 
fense contract  deemed  necessary  in  making 
a  profit  study. 

( 2  I  Require  defense  contractors  to  compile 
and  furnish  such  data  as  may  be  considered 
necessary  by  GAO. 

(3)  Take  sworn  statements  from  contrac- 
tors or  their  officers  and  employees. 

(4)  Issue  subpenas  with  authority  of  a 
United  States  District  Court  to  require 
compliance. 

(5)  Examine  records  pertaining  to: 

(a)  Formally  advertised  contracts. 

(b)  The  records  of  second  or  lower  tier 
subcontracts. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Finally,  I  might  add 
that  Fortune  magazine,  which  has  a  very 
realistic  and  competent  understanding  of 
American  industry— it  is  considered  a 
spokesman  for  big  business— has  said 
that  our  information  is  seriously  missing 
in  this  area.  "Hieir  conviction  is  like  Mc- 
Namara's- that  defense  profits  are  not 
high  enough,  but  that  we  do  not  have 
enough  information  to  know.  We  do  not 
have  the  information.  Until  we  do  have 
it.  it  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  come  to 
proper  conclusions. 

I  might  say  that  if  the  profits  are  in- 
adequate, it  would  be  the  first  time  in 
American  histoiT-  We  know  there  was 
profiteering  in  the  Ci\11  War.  in  World 
War  I,  in  World  War  II,  in  the  Korean 
war.  and  even  in  the  RevolutionaiT  War. 
for  that  matter.  But  this  has  been  dis- 
closed in  some  cases  long  after  the  fact. 
I  think  the  American  people  need  and 
deserve  assurance  on  this  ground,  so  that 
we  can  know  what  the  problems  are  and 
adapt  our  solutions  appropriately. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 

a  quorum.  ,     , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistance  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


the  privilege  of  speaking  "with  the  Prime 
Minister. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS  I 

Thereupon,  at  5  o'clock  and  5  minutes 
p.m..  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  5:07 
p.m. 

During  the  recess,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  New  Zealand  was  greeted  by  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

On  expiration  of  the  recess,  the  Sen- 
ate reassembled  and  was  called  to  order 
by   the   Senator   from   New   Hampshire 

(Mr.  MclNTYRE)  .  I 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT.  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJA- 
LEIN  MISSILE  RANGE.  AND  RE- 
SERVE    COMPONENT     STRENGTH 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE 
PRIME  MINISTER  OF  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  we  have  a  very- 
distinguished  visitor  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber at  this  time.  Those  Senators  who 
could  be  present  have  just  had  a  session 
with  him  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  He  represents  one  of  the  great 
friends  of  the  United  States,  and  we  are 
delighted  to  welcome  him  to  the  Senate. 

1  refer  to  the  Right  Honorable  Keith 
Holyoake,  who  is  the  Prime  Minister  of 
New  Zealand. 

[Applause.  Senators  rising.] 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  for 

2  minutes  so  that  Senators  may  have 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles  and 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  test  fa- 
cilities at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  will  ad- 
dress the  Senate  briefly  on  this  amend- 
ment in  its  present  form.  I  think  it  has 
merit,  and  it  has  safeguards  that  it  did 
not  have  before  as  to  the  subpena  power. 
It  is  now  converted  into  a  survey  to  be 
made  by  the  GAO  by  the  end  of  1970: 
and.  thereafter,  if  either  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  Senate  or  of 
the  House  request  another  survey,  they 
can  get  it. 

I  think  that  our  law  with  reference  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office  should  be 
re%-ised.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  done 
as  to  one  department,  and  it  ought  not 
be  done  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with- 
out any  hearing.  But  we  are  up  against 
a  practical  situation  now  with  regard  to 
this  amendment.  It  does  have  some  merit 
in  it.  As  I  have  said.  I  like  the  way  the 
Senator  has  rex-ised  it. 

I  have  talked  with  several  Senators 
about  amendments  and  have  reached 
agreement  with  them,  and  they  insist  on 
a  roUcall  vote,  anyway.  I  think  the  main 
question  is  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Senate  conferees  are  going  to  trj'  to  get 
the  amendment  adopted  in  conference. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  here  a  while 
know  that  we  cannot  get  all  the  amend- 
ments adopted  in  conference.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  how  many  roUcall 
votes  we  have.  We  are  going  to  do  the 
best  we  can.  I  do  not  know  what  will  be 
the  attitude  of  the  House  on  many  of 
these  amendments.  I  do  not  think  the 
language  of  the  Cooper  amendment  went 
to  the  meaning  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  thought  it  had. 

We  cannot  bring  everything  back.  This 
is  one  item  that,  even  though  I  am  going 
to  try  to  bring  it  back.  I  want  It  under- 
stood that  I  may  desire  some  revision  in 
this  language  myself  when  we  get  into  it 
further  and  receive  some  advice  on  it. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMinE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
complete  confidence  in  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  On  the  basis  of  the  col- 
loquy we  understand  each  other  fully.  We 
have  the  same  objective  and  I  am  sure 
it  the  amendment  is  revised  in  confer- 
ence the  Senator  can  still  accomplish  the 
objective  we  wish  to  achieve. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  not  particularly 
addressing  my  remarks  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  but  to  the  problem,  and 
it  is  a  problem. 

I  think  the  power  of  the  GAO  should  be 
extended  and  used  more  definitely;  and  I 
believe  that  good  will  come,  especially 
from  a  rewriting  of  that  law  by  the  sub- 
committee and  the  committee  headed  by 
the  distingtiished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. I  am  going  to  support  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  has  safeguards.  I 
want  to  emphasize  that.  It  has  safeguards 
for  the  public  and  at  the  same  time  it 
gives  some  responsibility  to  the  commit- 
tee.that'vidjl  pass  on  it. 

Mr.  I^esident,  with  that  understand- 
ing I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  in  the  chairi.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  (No.  163' , 
as  modified,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN)  is  absent  on  oCQcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbricht),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart>,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
LAN',  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGbe).  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Seiiator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  M\gnuson),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  E.\gleton),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClell.an  > ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  ,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough).  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell)  would  each  vote 
•yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater). 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT),  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Ml-.  Murphy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senatoi  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt).  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy), 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  would  each  vote  "yea." 


The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  85 

nays    0. 

as    follows : 

[No.  91  Leg.) 
YEAS— 85 

Aiken 

Pong 

Montoya 

Allen 

Ooodell 

Mosa 

AiJott 

Oore 

Muskle 

Anderson 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Baker 

Grlffln 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Gurney 

Pastore 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Harris 

Pell 

Bible 

Hartke 

Proxmlre 

Boggs 

Hatfleld 

Riblcoff 

Brooke 

Holland 

Saxbe 

Burdlck 

HoUlngs 

Schwelker 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hniska 

Scott 

Byrd,  W.  1 

l^a.        Hughes 

Smith 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Sp.^rkman 

Case 

Jackson 

Spong 

Chvirch 

Javlts 

S'enrls 

Cook 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Stevetut 

Cooper 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Symington 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

Long 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Manffleld 

Tower 

Dodd 

Mathlas 

T\dlngs 

Dole 

McCarthy 

WUUams,  N.J. 

Dominlck 

McGovern 

Williams,  Del. 

Eastland 

MclDtyre 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Ellendex 

Metcair 

Young,  Ohio 

Ervln 

Miller 

Fannin 

Mondale 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING- 

-14 

Eagleton 

McClellan 

Prouty 

Fulbright 

McGee 

Randolph 

(Toldwatd 

r           Mundt 

Russell 

Hart 

Murphy 

Yarborough 

Mai^nusol 

I           Percy 

So  MX.  Proxmire's  amendment  'No. 
163  > ,  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote,  by  which  the  amend- 
ment ajB  modified  was  agreed  to,  be 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    126.   AS   MODIFIED 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  caJl  up 
my  amendment  No.  126,  and  send  to  the 
desk  a  modified  version  of  the  proposal 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment,  as  modified,  will  be  slated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Sec.  402.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  suspend  re- 
strictions on  the  authorized  persunnel 
strength  of  the  -Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  Avigiist  3,  1950  (64  Stat. 
408),  or  any  other  provision  ol  law,  the  total 
actual  active  duty  personnel  strength  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  tie  United  States  exclusive 
of  personnel  of  the  Coast  Guard,  personnel 
of  reserve  components  on  active  duty  for 
training  purposes  only  and  personnel  of  the 
-Armed  Forces  employed  in  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice system  shall  not  exceed  3.461,000  on  the 
last  day  of  the  fiscal  year  1970.  In  addition, 
whenever  the  total  number  of  persons  serv- 
ing on  active  duty  In  Vietnam  Is  reduced  on 
or  after  July  1,  1969,  this  limitation  of 
3,461,000  shall  be  reduced  by  a  like  number. 
Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed 
as  requiring  the  reduction  of  the  active  duty 
personnel  strength  of  any  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  below  the  level  for  sucb  com- 
ponent prescribed  by  law.  The  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  not  apply  during 
any  national  emergency  declared  by  the 
President  or  the  Congress  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section. 

Mr.  <X>OK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  added  as  cospon- 


sors  of  the  amendment  the  names  of 
Senators  Bayh,  Fonc,  Hatfield,  Mathias, 
Packwood,  Percy,  Saxbe,  Schweiker, 
Cranston,  McGovern,  Mondale,  Moss, 
Nelson,  Proxmire,  Tydings,  Yarborough, 
and  YouNO  of  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  tlie  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
basic  underlying  reasons  for  the  recent 
passage  of  the  national  commitments 
resolution  by  the  Senate  was  a  growing 
concern  about  what  the  Washington 
Post  has  aptly  labeled  "our  excessive 
military  presence  abroad."  The  realiza- 
tion of  the  vast  number  of  potential  for- 
eign commitments  this  country  has  ac- 
quired since  World  War  n,  aside  from 
Vietnam,  is  staggering. 

According  to  the  State  Department, 
we  are  definitely  committed  to  defend  42 
nations  as  a  result  of  treaties  and  agree- 
ments given  approval  by  the  Senate.  De- 
fense agreements,  agreements  of  cooper- 
ation, policy  statements,  and  iJ.b.  mili- 
tary installations  in  some  30  foreign  na- 
tions make  further  additions  to  the  list 
of  countries  we  might  feel  obligated  to 
defend.  And  as  a  signatory  to  the  U.N. 
Charter  some  might  even  go  so  far  as  to 
argrue  that  we  might  be  called  upon  to 
come  to  the  defense  of  all  121  member 
nations. 

Presumably,  out  of  a  feeling  that  these 
commitments  might  have  to  be  kept 
some  day,  our  manpower  has  grown  cor- 
respondingly. The  Pentagon  informs  me 
that  the  latest  figures,  accurate  as  of 
6  months  ago.  show  that  we  are  current- 
ly maintaining  395  oversea  major  bases, 
and  2.809  oversea  minor  bases  for  a  total 
outside  the  United  States  of  3.204.  Our 
total  active  duty  military  personnel  as  of 
that  time  is  listed  at  3.489.588  with  2.- 
269.769  within  the  United  States  and  its 
territories  and  1,205,695  on  foreign  soil. 

Total  costs  of  retaining  this  force  level 
is  estimated  at  $35  billion  annually  with 
S21  billion  going  into  pay  and  allow- 
ances and  the  remaining  $14  billion  in 
related  expenditures.  The  Vietnam 
buildup  added  approximately  800,000 
men  to  our  1964  manpower  level.  Ob- 
viously, even  before  the  Vietnam  escala- 
tion we  were  well  over  the  1950  statutory- 
ceiling  which  had  been  set  at  2.3  million 
men  but  had  been  suspended  periodical- 
ly since  that  time. 

Fortune  magazine,  in  its  excellent 
August  1  issue,  quotes  a  former  State 
Department  official  in  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration as  saying: 

Our  commitments  and  force  goals  associ- 
ated With  them,  both  for  NATO  and  the  Par 
East — excluding  Vietnam — account  for  about 
two-thirds  of  our  defense  costs  today.  Ihese 
commitments  stem  from  history  and  not 
from  any  clear  analysis  of  whether  or  not 
the  threat  that  led  to  trcxjp  deployments  In 
the  late  1940'b  and  1950's  Is  still  valid. 

Support  of  our  worldwide  commitments 
and  related  costs.  Fortune  reports,  re- 
quires general  purpose  forces  amounting 
to  around  60  percent  of  the  current  de- 
fense budget,  the  other  40  precent  going 
for  our  strategic  nuclear  force.  The  ra- 
tionale as  the  magazine  sees  it.  and  I 
quote,  has  been  that: 
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Thes«  forces  are  designed  to  allow  the  U.S. 
to  control  a  land  or  sea  area  or  deny  It  to 
the  enemy  In  a  limited  war  or  countertn- 
surgency  situation,  as  opposed  to  destroying 
an  enemy's  population  or  Industry.  The  size 
and  deployment  of  these  forces  are  not  so 
much  related  to  the  defense  of  US.  territory 
as  they  are  to  defense  of  other  countries. 
This  Is  underscored  today  by  the  fact  that 
seventeen  of  the  nation's  thirty-two  and  two- 
thirds  active  and  reserve  divisions  are  sta- 
tioned in  Europe,  Korea  and  Vietnam;  and 
that  nearly  half  of  our  5.000  tactical  and  at- 
tack aircraft  In  fighting  units  are  based 
overseas,  along  with  nearly  a  third  of  the 
Navy's  700  general-purpose  ships. 


Our  current  concept  of  commitments 
bred  of  a  kind  of  paranoia  which  inter- 
prets any  insurgency  abroad  as  a  threat 
to  our  shores  requires  massive  troop 
deployments  abroad  ready  to  plunge  into 
local  conflicts  on  a  moment's  notice. 

It  is  because  we  question  the  validity 
of  this  concept  and  the  necessity  of  the 
large  active  duty  trcKjp  level  to  support 
it  that  the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  other  Senators  and  I  are  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  militarj-  procurement 
authorization  bill  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject of  manpower  reduction.  Given  the 
current  wartime  conditions  we  feel  it  is 
extremely  prudent  and  reasonable.  It, 
simply  stated,  would  require  overall 
active  duty  troop  reductions  equal  to  the 
number  withdrawn  from  Vietnam.  But 
before  we  go  into  the  detailed  arguments 
for  the  adoption  of  our  amendment, 
which  is  limited  in  scope  and  tied  to  Viet- 
nam withdrawals.  I  think  it  important 
to  have  an  overview  of  our  major  man- 
power commitments  around  the  world 
and  the  underlying  assumptions  upon 
which  the  maintenance  of  this  posture 
is  predicated.  Even  though  our  amend- 
ment does  not  concern  itself  with  force 
levels  outside  of  Vietnam,  I  shall  make 
recommendations  which  I  hope  the  ap- 
propriate committees  ol  the  Congress  will 
consider  which  deal  with  the  much 
broader  topic  of  troop  withdrawals  at 
various  places  around  the  world. 

The  most  in-depth  examination  of  our 
current  manpower  commitments  and 
also  the  most  persuasive  arguments  for 
their  reduction  are  found  in  a  recent 
article  by  Carl  Kaysen  in  the  excellent 
Brookings  Institute  publication.  "Agenda 
for  the  Nation."  '  He  breaks  down  our 
commitments  around  the  world  by  ma- 
jor geographic  areas  and  gives  a  realistic 
appraisal  of  our  actual  needs  not  based 
upon  the  outmoded  assumptions  of  20 
years  ago. 

Second  only  to  our  strategic  forces, 
our  commitment  to  NATO  is  our  most 
important  overseas  military  commit- 
ment. Within  the  context  of  the  contin- 
gency of  a  conventional  war  in  Europe, 
NATO  forces  on  the  central  front  are 
roughly  in  balance  with  the  Warsaw 
Pact  forces  west  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  NATO  forces  have  a  qualitative  edge 
in  terms  of  aircraft.  In  addition,  total 
forces  and  military  budgets  of  the  NATO 
group  are  superior  to  those  of  the  pact. 
In  the  most  highly  sensitive  central 
region  the  German  part  of  the  NATO 


force  is  the  largest,  followed  by  the 
United  States,  in  tactical  alrpower  we 
have  the  largest  force  followed  by  Italy 
and  Germany.  On  top  of  this,  U.S.  NATO 
forces  have  approximately  7,000  tactical 
nuclear  weapons.  To  counter  this  the 
Soviets,  of  course,  have  a  sizable  tac- 
tical nuclear  capacity  of  their  own 
which,  taken  together  with  the  U.S.  po- 
tential, could  destroy  most  of  Europe 
without  the  use  of  any  strategic  forces. 
It  is  also  important  to  note  that,  con- 
trary to  some  contentions,  the  balance  in 
Europe  has  not  been  changed  signifi- 
cantly by  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

If  any  advantage  lies  in  the  roughly 
balanced  situation  in  Europe  it  is  with 
NATO.  As  Kaysen  points  out: 

If  we  consider  not  only  the  statistics  of 
military  deployment  but  also  the  less  easily 
measurable  but  more  Important  factors  of 
political  will,  the  advantages  on  the  side  of 
NATO  in  terms  of  Ita  defensive  purposes  are 
even  stronger.  For  all  their  disagreements 
and  divisions,  there  Is  a  clear  will  to  self- 
defense  among  European  members  of  N-^TO. 
By  contrast.  It  Is  diflBcult  to  conceive  of 
enthusiastic  Czech.  Hungarian  and  Polish 
participation  in  offensive  operations  directed 
westward  across  the  frontiers  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  Of  course,  the  same 
could  be  said  of  a  corresponding  move  by  the 
West:  but  it  Is  the  essence  of  a  wise  NATO 
policy  to  emphasize  the  treaty's  defensive 
purpose  and  to  present  the  Soviet  Union  with 
the  alternatives  of  peace  or  the  offensive. 


'  Carl  Kaysen.  "Military  Strategy,  Military 
Forces,  and  Arms  Control".  Agenda  for  the 
Nation,  the  Brookings  Institution.  1968. 


Our  large  NATO  troop  deployments  are 
a  result  of  two  basic  concerns: 

First.  The  desire  of  Germany  to  re- 
pulse any  attack  at  its  border,  and 

Second.  A  growing  anxiety  about  the 
possible  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
in  Europe. 

The  first  policy  has  been  essential  to 
lessen  German  fear  of  invasion  which 
has  remained  since  the  beginning  of  the 
cold  war.  The  second,  represents  a  turn- 
ing away  from  the  emphasis  of  the 
1950's  on  the  use  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  because  we  now  realize  what 
our  allies  in  Europe  knew  all  along— that 
the  use  of  such  a  force  by  ourselves  and 
the  Soviets  would  destroy  Europe.  It  is 
understandable  that  our  European  allies 
were  somewhat  less  than  enthusiastic 
about  that  possibility. 

During  the  1960's  Western  European 
governments  have  become  less  convinced 
of  the  likelihood  of  a  Soviet  attack.  For- 
tune says,  "Europeans  regard  the  possi- 
bility of  a  Russian-initiated  conventional 
war  against  NATO  as  an  American  fan- 
tasy." consequently,  they  have  not  been 
willing  to  increase  their  militarj-  budgets, 
even  though  we  agree  that  the  Soviet 
invasion  is  a  remote  possibility  the  need 
for  deterrence  remains  in  the  form  of 
meeting  three  basic  troop  commitment 
requirements: 

First.  The  American  commitment  to 
the  NATO  treaty. 

Second.  A  number  of  American  troops 
deployed  sufficient  to  make  it  apparent 
that  the  NATO  commitment  will  be  hon- 
ored and  that  no  military  action  is  pos- 
sible in  Europe  without  running  the  risk 
of  a  confrontation  with  the  United 
States,  and 

Third.  A  strategic  striking  force  that 
will  continue  to  make  irrational  a  choice 
of  major  war  by  the  Soviets. 


In  addition  to  helping  to  rule  out  a 
Soviet  invEision,  no  matter  how  unlikely, 
U.S.  troops  in  Germany  serve  three  other 
important  functions.  First,  they  assist  in 
maintaining  ground  access  to  West  Ber- 
lin and  serve  as  a  reminder  to  the  Soviet 
Union  of  our  commitment  to  maintain 
at  least  the  status  quo  in  Germany.  Sec- 
ond, it  serves  to  reassure  Germany  and 
the  rest  of  Western  Europe  that  our 
commitment  remains  resolute.  And  fi- 
nally. :  assures  other  members  of  NATO 
that  immediate  management  of  a  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
solely  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 

A  reasonable  assessment  of  the  situa- 
tion indicates  that  the  tasks  we  might 
be  required  to  xmdertake  in  West  Berlin 
call  for  only  about  two  and  one-half  di- 
visions; one-half  in  Berlin,  one  for  de- 
ployment at  the  Autobahn  approaches, 
anti  one  as  a  general  reserve.  An  addi- 
tional division  deployed  in  Southern  Ger- 
many bringing  the  total  U.S.  force  in  that 
coimtrj'  to  three  and  one-half  divisions 
would  be  sufficient  to  apprise  both  sides 
of  our  continuing  commitment.  However, 
we  now  have  almost  twice  this  large  a 
force  in  Germany.  Given  the  sufficiency 
of  our  support  forces  and  air  forces,  a 
responsible  and  realistic  estimate  is  that 
our  forces  in  Europe  could  safely  be  re- 
duced by  about  30  to  40  percent.  It  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  to  continue  to  de- 
ploy force  levels  which  the  Europeans 
themselves  obviously  feel  are  not  neces- 
sary'. It  is  now  important  that  our  re- 
vitalized European  allies  provide  more  for 
their  own  defense.  This  can  be  done  only 
by  forcing  them  to  reach  that  decision  by 
our  cutback  in  troop  levels,  since  earlier 
less  dramatic  efforts  have  not  been  per- 
suasive. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader. 
Senator  Mansfield,  has  recognized  these 
changed  conditions  in  Europe  and  has 
proposed  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  the  current  situation 
not  only  allows  but  requires  a  significant 
troop  reduction  in  Europe.  I  am  an  en- 
thusiastic cosponjor  of  this  resolution. 

Now  let  us  move  from  Europe  to  con- 
sideration of  other  areas  of  the  world. 
The  only  place  outside  of  Southeast  Asia 
where  we  have  recognized  anything  more 
than  a  highly  unlikely  possibility  of 
American  military  action  is  the  Middle 
E:ast.  An  incretise  in  Arab-Israeli  hostili- 
ties to  the  level  of  the  June  1967  war, 
might  generate  a  strong  demand  in  the 
United  States  for  some  sort  of  interven- 
tion. However,  the  sizable  naval  force  we 
maintain  in  the  Mediterranean  should 
provide  a  sufficient  show  of  force,  liope- 
fuUy  only  symbolic,  to  force  the  parties 
to  deescalate  the  conflict  to  the  political 
and  diplomatic  level. 

And  what  of  the  sit'jation  at  home?  In 
the  United  States,  prior  to  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  we  maintained  about  10  active 
divisions  in  addition  to  forces  occupied 
in  logistic  training  and  administrative 
functions.  Over  four  of  these  divisions 
were  specifically  designated  as  NATO  re- 
inforcements with  the  rest  constituting 
a  general  strategic  reserve.  Within  this 
leserve  were  tactical  air  and  naval  units. 
The  size  of  this  force  has  previotisly  been 
rationalized  on  the  basis  of  the  highly 
unlikely  prospect  of  meeting,  on  short 
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notice,  the  contingency  of  three  military 
involvements  at  once — two  on  a  sub- 
stantial scale,  one  in  Europe  and  one  in 
Asia,  and  one  on  a  smaller  scale  else- 
where. 

Moving  to  a  general  discusrsion  of  the 
current  Asian  situation  shows  approxi- 
mately 500,000  men  in  Vietnam  and  50,- 
000  in  Thailand.  This  represents  about 
20  percent  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Also,  we 
have  two  divisions  in  South  Korea,  one 
division  somewhere  else  in  the  Pacific, 
some  Air  Force  units  in  Japan,  Okinawa, 
and  the  Phillipines  and,  of  course,  the 
7th  Fleet. 

One  division  in  South  Korea  would 
certainly  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
ring North  Korean  aggression.  The 
other  division  actually  serves  essentially 
as  a  trade  for  South  Korean  troops  in 
Vietnam. 

For  the  foreseeable  future  considera- 
ble naval  and  air  deployments  will  still 
be  needed  in  the  Western  Pacific  for  de- 
terrence purposes  and  for  some  minimal 
support  of  neutral  and  alied  countries 
in  this  area  against  threats  of  Commu- 
nist aggression.  These  forces  are  also 
needed  to  continue  to  protect  Taiwan. 
These  functions  require  not  only  the  di- 
rect presence  of  the  seventh  fleet  but  at 
least  some  additional  visible  show  of  U.S. 
deterrence.  This  level  of  force  should  be 
effective  in  protecting  Taiwan,  Japan, 
the  PhiUipines.  Austrialia,  New  Zealand. 
and  Indonesia  in  view  of  the  low  capa- 
bility of  Asian  Communist  countries  for 
any  overseas  efforts. 

India  probably  can  defend  herself.  The 
logistical  problems  of  the  Chinese  in 
mounting  an  invasion  of  India  are  rather 
formidable.  In  any  event  our  forces,  un- 
less massively  committed,  could  not  help 
in  India  anyway. 

The  value  of  the  peripheral  deterrent 
I  have  outlined  for  the  Asian  area  would 
be  less  effective  in  regard  to  Thailand, 
Burma.  Malaysia,  and  Singapore,  as  the 
lesson  of  Vietnam  has  shown.  Bearing 
this  lesson  in  mind  Kaysen  astutely 
notes: 

We  have  learned  from  Vietnam  that  even 
a  very  large  and  more  immediately  present 
force  may  be  incapable  of  restoring  a  politi- 
cal balance  once  It  has  tipped  far  enoxigh 
la  favor  of  Insurgent  forces  of  the  left,  es- 
pecially when  they  can  draw  on  outside  en- 
couragement and  support.  A  further  lesson 
from  Vietnam  Is  that  the  American  people  do 
not  believe  we  have  a  vital  Interest  In  try- 
ing to  redress  such  a  balance,  regardless  of 
the  means.  To  say  this  is  not  at  all  to  con- 
demn the  countries  of  the  Southeast  Asian 
peninsula  to  Chinese  or  north  Vietnamese 
domination  or  even  to  communist  govern- 
ments. It  is  merely  to  recognize  the  limita- 
tions on  the  instruments  available  to  the 
U.S.  to  affect  political  events  in  one  way  or 
another  and,  above  all,  the  wealcness  of  mili- 
tary force  for  this  purpose. 

In  summing  up  our  current  manpower 
commitments  including  an  evaluation  of 
modem  contingencies  which  we  might 
be  required  to  meet.  I  suggest  that  it  is 
most  realistic  to  structure  our  forces  to 
provide  the  capability  of  meeting  on 
short  notice  a  large  troop  requirement 
in  Europe  and  one  smaller  one  else- 
where. 

If  these  considerations  I  have  men- 
tioned are  an  accurate  appraisal  In  real- 
istic terms  of  the  contingencies  of  the 


modem  world,  I  would  suggest  we  set 
a  goal  of  returning  approximately  to  the 
statutory  ceiling  of  2.3  million  men  as 
soon  as  is  practicable  after  the  Vietnam 
war.  Such  a  level  would,  I  believe,  be  en- 
tirely consistent  with,  a  realistic  assess- 
ment of  the  world  condition  and  the 
American  role  in  it. 

A  major  argument  for  the  reduction  is, 
of  course,  budgetai-y,  with  our  current 
fiscal  and  monetary  crises  including  the 
balance-of-payments  problem  made 
daily  more  severe  by  our  excessive  pres- 
ence in  Europe.  The  reductions  which 
I  have  been  suggesting  would  seem  to  be 
of  the  greatest  urgency.  An  indication 
of  the  kinds  of  savings  which  might  be 
forthcoming  with  significant  manpower 
reductions  is  shown  by  the  example  of 
an  Army  division.  Such  a  division  of 
15.000  combat  and  30,000  support  troops 
costs  around  $680  million  to  equip  and 
maintain.  The  total  estimated  savings  of 
the  reductions  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
which  I  have  suggested  and  those  made 
available  to  us  by  termination  of  the 
Vietnam  war  could  be  at  least  $11.9  bil- 
lion aruiually.  Considering  our  over- 
whelming domestic  needs  this  would  be 
a  most  welcome  savings. 

Fortune's  summation  of  the  effects  of 
manpower  reductions  similar  to  those 
I  have  recommended  is  excellent  and  I 
endorse  it.  It  argues  and  I  quote: 

The  major  cutback  would  be  In  Army 
ground  divisions  that  have  been  deployed  in 
forward  positions  around  the  world  for  a 
generation  like  the  twentieth-century  equiv- 
alent of  the  Roman  legions.  Changing  po- 
litical ccmditlons  and  the  greatly  Increased 
capability  in  airlift  (which  allows  11.000 
combat-aquipped  troops  to  be  moved  from 
the  U.S.  to  Vietnam  in  forty-eight  hours) 
arg\ie  in  support  of  manpower  reductions. 
Such  reductions,  moreover,  would  lessen  the 
great  disparity  between  relative  defense  ef- 
forts of  the  VS.  and  its  allies.  Japan,  for 
example,  spends  only  1  percent  of  its  gross 
national  product  on  defense,  and  the  NATO 
countries.  5  percent,  while  the  U.S.  spends 
nearly  as  much  on  the  defense  of  Europe  as 
the  rest  of  the  NATO  allies  combined. 

Certainly,  our  allies  should  care  at 
least  as  much  and  probably  more  about 
their  own  defense  as  we.  It  could  be 
argued,  I  think  conclusively,  that  their 
expenditures  for  their  own  defense  will 
increase  proportionately  as  our  ex- 
penditures are  cut  back.  If  this  does 
not  occur  then  one  can  be  fairly  cer- 
tain that  the  threat  which  we  have 
been  geai-ed  up  to  meet  is  a  figment  of 
our  hyperactive  national  imagination. 
Even  such  an  authority,  on  subversion 
and  revolution  as  our  old  adversarj', 
Joseph  Stalin,  could  not  verify  our  con- 
cern that  somehow  every  insurrection 
and  unstable  condition  in  the  world 
was  the  result  of  any  masterminded 
Soviet  or  Chinese  international  con- 
spiracy. He  said  of  the  concept  of 
revolution  in  1936: 

The  e)qx)rt  of  revolution  is  nonsense. 
Every  country  makes  its  own  revolution 
If  it  wants  to  and  If  It  does  not  want  to. 
there  will  be  no  revolution. 

In  addition  to  the  personnel  reduc- 
tions I  have  recommended,  many  of 
the  other  savings  might  be  otained  by 
implementing  some  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  military  spending  com- 
mittee of  the  Members  of  Congress  for 
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peace  through  law.  Although  many  of 
these  suggestions  are  of  a  highly  tech- 
nical nature,  we  laymen  in  the  Senate 
can  recommend  that  experts  in  the 
Pentagon  seriously  consider  any  or  all 
of  these  programs  which  would  seem  to 
be  feasible  and  would  certainly  save 
money.  Some  of  their  recommendations 
are: 

First.  Integrated  manpower  manage- 
ment. Manpower  management  by  the 
separate  services  is  extremely  inefficient 
because  much  of  their  personnel  per- 
forms the  same  function. 

Second.  Project  Prime  and  the  Hub- 
bell  report.  Project  Prime  is  a  stream- 
lined accounting  system  for  the  Defense 
Department.  The  Hubbell  report  is  a 
proposal  to  simplify  the  military  pay 
system.  It  is  designed  to  bring  military 
salaries  in  line  with  civilian  salaries  for 
the  same  jobs.  By  increasing  enlist- 
ments the  adoption  of  the  report  might 
lower  costs,  reduce  training  needs,  and 
slow  turnover. 

Third.  Five-year  defense  plan.  This 
would  detail  plans  for  manpower  re- 
quirements. Training,  recruiting,  induc- 
tions, and  promotions  would  be  pro- 
gramed on  this  basis. 

Fourth.  More  single-manager  training 
programs.  For  example,  all  communica- 
tions technicians  who  work  on  the  same 
equipment  should  be  trained  by  one  serv- 
ice, just  as  journalism  training  is  done  by 
the  Army  for  all  the  services. 

Fifth.  Abbreviated  basic  training.  The 
Army  should  implement  this  for  men 
who  will  never  see  combat. 

Sixth.  Reduction  in  assignment 
changes  by  25  percent.  This  could  save 
as  much  as  $360  million  annually  in 
transportation  and  moving  expenses. 

Seventh.  Standardized  manpower  and 
r>ersonnel  information.  A  .similar  system 
was  adopted  for  supplies  10  years  ago. 

There  is  great  evidence  that  some,  if 
not  all  of  these  innovations  are  desper- 
ately needed.  The  most  dramatic  exam- 
ple available  is  the  inadequacy  of  infor- 
mation procedures.  Critics  within  the 
Pentagon  have  stated  that  because  pres  - 
ent  information  procedures  are  so  imde  • 
pendable,  125  men  have  to  be  given  or- 
ders to  Vietnam  in  order  to  get  100  there. 
President  Nixon  has  already  recog- 
nized the  excessive  wastes  caused  by  our 
overcommitment  of  men  about  the  world 
and  has  taken  initial  steps  to  improve 
this  situation.  On  July  9,  he  announced  a 
reduction  of  14.900  military  personnel 
overseas,  on  August  9,  the  administra- 
tion reported  that  the  Army's  Ninth  Di- 
vision would  be  deactivated  at  a  savings 
of  $40.4  million  this  year.  This  was  fur- 
ther indication  that  a  New  York  Times 
story  of  August  1  speculating  that  the 
administration  planned  a  50.000  to  200.- 
000  reduction  in  manpower  over  the  next 
year  had  some  validity.  The  Times  story 
alleged  that  the  reductions  would  be  tied 
in  large  part  to  the  expected  Vietnam 
troop  withdrawals. 

On  August  22,  Secretary  Laird  an- 
nounced further  manpower  reductions 
of  lOO.OOO  men  in  uniform  and  50,000 
civilians.  These  reductions  are  evidently 
not  tied  to  Vietnam  withdrawals,  but  I 
applaud  them  as  necessary  and  long 
overdue. 
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These  first  steps  by  the  administra- 
tion in  the  area  of  manpower  reduction 
are  important  but  we  should  not  stop 
there. 

Senator  Bayh  and  I  endorse  the  con- 
cept of  tying  further  manpower  reduc- 
tions to  Vietnam  withdrawals  and  be- 
lieve it  is  a  matter  of  such  import  that 
Congress  should  express  its  will  at  this 
time.  Because  our  current  fiscal  crisis 
and  our  mounting  domestic  needs  are 
growing  worse  daily  with  our  inatten- 
tion, we  feel  the  time  has  come  for  Con- 
gress to  act  in  this  vital  area.  We  do  not 
recommend  that  Congress  act  immedi- 
ately to  require  reductions  in  our  man- 
power levels  outside  of  Vietnam  although 
the  evidence  is.  as  I  have  previously  in- 
dicated,  overwhelming  that  significant 
cuts  could  and  should  be  made  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  It  is  apparent  that  such  re- 
ductions as  I  have  suggested  we  consider, 
outside  of  Vietnam,  could  be  made  in 
the  very  near  future.  This  would  provide 
tremendous    savings    to    the    taxpayer 
while  not  affecting,  in  the  least,  our  na- 
tional interests. 

What  we  do  feel  can  be  done  immedi- 
ately is  to  require  overall  active  duty 
personnel  reductions  as  troops  are  with- 
drawn from  Vietnam.  However,  under 
our  amendment  it  is  important  to  em- 
phasize that  no  overall  troop  reductions 
are  required  unless  and  until  with- 
drawals are  made  from  Vietnam. 

The  question  might  be  raised,  why  do 
you  seek  to  require  the  manpower  reduc- 
tion now  rather  than  when  the  shooting 
stops?  There  are  several  answers  to  this 
question.  First,  we  fear  that  the  Military 
Establishment  will  seek  to  maintain  a 
higher  level  of  manpower  than  our  com- 
mitments require  after  the  war  is  over. 
Therefore  to  insure  against  this  it  would 
be  better  to  require  the  reductions  as  we 
disengage.  Certainly  no  one  has  seriously 
contended  that  our  troop  level  outside  of 
Vietnam  is  inadequate  and  therefore  the 
addition  to  it  of  men  freed  from  Vietnam 
service  would  seem  to  be  totally  unneces- 
sary. As  I  have  already  pointed  out.  I 
believe  world  conditions  are  such  as  to 
allow    significant    reductions    in    man- 
power outside  of  Vietnam  so  certainly 
redeployment  of  Vietnam   troops  else- 
where would  be  unnecessary  and  unwise. 
Due  to  our  financial  and  domestic  crises, 
it  is  important  to  realize  a  "peace  divi- 
dend" from  the  disengagement  in  Viet- 
nam as  it  occurs  rather  than  sometime 
later  when  it  is  determined   that  the 
shooting  has  stopped. 

Further,  redeployment  of  these  forces 
elsewhere  other  than  back  within  the 
United  States  would  seem  to  violate  at 
least  the  spirit  and  possibly  the  direct 
mandate  of  the  national  commitments 
resolution  which  prohibits  future  com- 
mitments of  men.  or  financial  resources 
abroad  without  affirmative  action  by  the 
Congress. 

Our  amendment  would  be  effective  as 
of  July  1.  1969.  and  would  therefore  take 
into  accovmt  the  first  25.000  men  which 
have  been  withdrawn  from  Vietnam. 
Under  our  proposal  an  overall  reduction 
of  active  duty  troop  levels  in  that  same 
number  would  have  to  be  effectuated  as 
soon  as  possible.  To  show  the  significance 
of  the  saving  that  could  be  realized  from 


these  reductions  alone,  let  me  point  out 
that  using  the  average  salary  of  military 
personnel  as  supplied  by  the  Pentagon. 
$5,947.  and  multiplying  that  by  25,000 
suggests  a  savings  of.  at  least.  $148,675,- 
000.  And  this  does  not  include  the  cost 
of  food,  housing,  training  facilities,  pro- 
curement, or  transportation  for  this 
number  of  troops.  As  I  said  earUer.  one 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  combat  division 
for  1  year  is  $680  milUon.  Since  25,000 
men  approximates  one  division,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  savings  could  go  even 
this  high. 

Our  amendment  requires  only  a  1-for- 
1  reduction,  that  is,  for  everj-  one  man 
withdrawn  from  Vietnam,  only  one  man 
is  required  to  be  reduced  from  the  over- 
all troop  level.  As  a  practical  matter  it 
has  been  susserted  that  there  are  at  least 
two  support  troops  for  every  man  in  Viet- 
nam and  consequently  a  greater  reduc- 
tion in  overall  force  level  would  be  en- 
tirely likely.  However,  our  amendment, 
in  the  spirit  of  reasonableness,  would  re- 
quire only  a  1-for-l  reduction. 

This   amendment   would   further   re- 
quire that  once  a  new  overall  troop  level 
was  reached,  for  example,  100,000  men 
are  withdrawn  from  Vietnam  and  the 
overall  troop  level  becomes  3,389.588,  this 
new  level  would  become  permanent,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  declaration  of  a  national 
emergency  by  the  President  or  the  Con- 
gress. Some  may  assert  that  this  ties  the 
President's  hands  in  that  it  makes  him 
declare  the  reasons  for  an  increase  in 
manpower.  Tliis  is  true  in  the  sense  that 
it  does  require  some  official  explanation 
to  the  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple before  troop  levels  are  again  raised  to 
their    current    levels.    But    under    our 
amendment  the  overall  troop  level  would 
only  be  potentially  lowered  by  the  num- 
ber of  men  currently  serving  in  Vietnam 
if  and  when  they  were  withdrawn.  This 
would  still  leave  a  standing  active  force 
of  almost  3  million  men,  well  over  the 
levels  projected  for  post-Vietnam  by  the 
Pentagon.    We    feel    that   before    troop 
levels  are  again  raised  to  their  current 
level.  Congress  and  the  people  deserve  an 
explanation    and    Congress,    consistent 
with  the  national  commitments  resolu- 
tion,  should  endorse  the  commitment 
which   made   necessary   the   additional 
manpower. 

There  have  been  several  reports  re- 
centlv  that  the  "peace  dividend  "  all  of  us 
had  been  expecting  with  the  termination 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict  might  not,  after 
all.  be  available  for  application  to  our 
domestic  problems.  I  question  that  con- 
clusion. Congress,  the  elected  represent- 
atives of  the  people,  has  the  power  to  re- 
order priorities  in  this  country,  if  only 
it  has  the  will.  Passage  of  the  amend- 
ment we  offer  today  will  render  a  peace 
dividend  during  the  process  of  disen- 
gagement from  Vietnam.  A  wise  Con- 
gress should,  and  I  predict  will,  apply 
this  dividend  to  the  task  of  attempting  to 
solve  our  mounting  problems  at  home. 

And  the  lesson  that  must  be  learned 
and  benefited  from  before  making  fu- 
ture commitments  is  a  lesson  learned  by 
many  Presidents.  Some  the  hard  way. 
The  most  recent  Chief  Executive  to 
speak  of  it  was  President  Kennedy  when 
he  said: 


Every  nation  has  Its  own  traditions,  Ita 
own  values,  lt«  own  aspirations.  Otir  aaslst- 
ance  from  time  to  time  can  help  other  n»- 
tlons  preserve  their  Independence  and  ad- 
vance their  growth,  but  we  cannot  remake 
them  In  our  own  image. 


Mr.  President,  in  summary  this  is  an 
amendment  which  sets  the  troop  level  of 
the  Armed  Forces  at  3.461,000.  In  sub- 
stance, the  amendment  requires  that, 
a.*^  troops  are  withdrawn  from  Vietnam, 
the  overall  reduction  of  troops  through- 
out the  military  forces  be  consistent  with 
the  nimiber  of  troops  that  are  with- 
drawn from  Vietnam. 

In  essence,  it  would  mean  that  with  the 
25.000  troops  that  have  already  been  des- 
ignated as  being  withdrawn  and  the 
35,000  that  were  stated  as  of  yesterday, 
the  60.000  would  constitute  a  reduction 
of  the  overall  troop  level  of  3.461,000  and 
would,  for  the  benefit  of  the  taxpayers, 
call  for  a  reduction  in  expenditure  of 
some  $600  million  with  this  current 
reduction. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  worked  out  the 
language  with  the  Defense  Department. 
They  were  agreeable  with  this  language. 
They  said  they  could  live  with  this  kind 
of  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STEIWIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  tlie  revised  form 
of  his  amendment  that  we  are  being 
asked  to  pass  on  now? 

Mr.  COOK.  Yes,  and  I  have  already 
sent  the  revised  form  of  the  amendment 
to  the  desk. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  the  lead- 
ership he  has  exhibited. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Senator  Stennis, 
is  willing  to  accept  Uie  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  from  Kentucky. 
Senator  Cook,  and  myself.  We  welcome 
the  support  of  the  dislinguislied  chair- 
man. 

This      amendment.      it      seems      to 
me,  marks  a  significant  first  step  in  Con- 
gress  battle   to    reassert   the    constitu- 
tional powers  granted  to  it  under  article 
I,  section  8  of  tne  Constitution.  Those 
powers  are;  The  power  to  declare  war: 
to  raise  and  support  armies;  to  provide 
and   maintain   a   NavT:    to   make   rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  land  and 
naval   forces;    and   to  provide  for   the 
calling   of   the  militia.  In   passing   this 
amendment,   which  establishes   an   au- 
thorized overall  strength  level   for   the 
Armed  Forces  and  further  provides  that 
withdrawals   from   Vietnam   will   auto- 
matically trigger  identical  reductions  in 
the    overall    authorized    strength    level. 
Congress  will  be  reasserting  its  constitu- 
tional authority  to  raise  and  maintain 
armies.  Tliat  is  the  most  crucial  point  at 
issue  in  this  debate.  It  is  not  the  precise 
force  level  that  we  set  because  we  have 
taken   the  beginning  year  strength  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  DejDartment 
of  Defense:  nor  is  it  the  fact  that  we 
can  immediately  realize  a  di\'idend  from 
our  Vietnam  disengagement.  The  cen- 
tral issue  is  Congress  desire  to  set  an 
authorized  strength  level,  a  level  beyond 
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which  we  cannot  go  unless  the  President 
declares  a  national  emergency. 

The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  is  no 
longer  open  ended.  The  blank  check  has 
been  canceled. 

In  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  Congress'  willingness  to  take 
this  important  first  step  in  the  reasser- 
tion  of  its  constitutional  role,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  recall  that  since  1950  the 
statutory  ceilings  on  military  force  levels 
have  been  suspended.  While  the  congres- 
sionally  authorized  force  levels  have  been 
suspended,  an  overall  maximum  of  5 
million  has  been  in  effect.  It  is  fair  to 
argue.  I  agree,  that  the  1948  levels  au- 
thorized by  Congress  are  inadequate.  By 
the  .same  token,  however,  one  can  legiti- 
mately question  the  value  of  a  5  million 
maximum  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration 
of  war  by  the  Congress. 

Not  since  1948,  therefore,  has  Congress 
authorized  a  specific  force  level  for  the 
Armed  Forces.  And  since  1951  there  have 
been  five  occasions  in  which  we  acqui- 
esced in  these  suspensions — in  1954,  in 
1959.  in  1963,  and  most  recently  in  1967. 
In  any  »nB  or  all  of  these  instances  it 
might  very  well  have  been  vital  to  our 
national  interest  to  suspend  the  1948 
limitations.  But  why  did  not  we  take  it 
upon  ourselves  to  set  more  realistic  lev- 
els. These  4-year  suspensions,  in  effect, 
are  an  abdication  of  congressional  re- 
spon.=;ibility.  And  for  that  Congress  has 
no  one  to  blame  but  itself.  This  amend- 
ment gives  us  the  opportunity,  once 
again,  to  bear  the  responsibility  that  is 
ours  under  the  Constitution.  I  believe 
Congress  must  and  will  accept  that 
responsibility. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  pri- 
mary objection  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  had  to  the  amendment  origi- 
naUy  has  been  removed,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  says  they  can  live  with 
It. 

I  favor  strongly  every  reduction  in  per- 
sonnel, far  beyond  what  this  amendment 
proposes,  just  as  soon  as  possible.  I  do 
think  this  matter  is  primarily  a  Presi- 
dential responsibility.  He  ought  to  have 
the  first  chance.  But  smce  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  agreed  to  it,  I  am 
not  soing  to  object  to  it. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  iMrs,  Smith* 
has  done  some  work  on  this  matter.  I 
wonder  if  she  would  care  to  make  a  com- 
ment. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  concur 
With  the  chairman  entirely  and  support 
the  revised  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  appreciate 
his  study  and  work  on  the  revision.  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment cannot  live  with  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  under 
these  conditions,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
Studied  the  original  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  Of  course,  he 
has  a  very  lengthy  and  prestigious  list 
of  cosponsors.  I  do  not  have  a  copy  of 
the  revised  amendment  in  my  hands  at 
the  present  time. 

Now  I  have  been  fmnished  a  copy  of 
it.  I  am  concerned  about  the  amendment, 
and  I  do  not  care  if  the  Defense  Depart- 


ment does  say  it  can  live  with  it.  I  do 
not  agree  it  is  that  simple.  I  think  we 
are  taking  a  terrible  chance,  frankly,  in 
just  putting  a  meat  ax  to  our  Defense 
Department. 

No  one  has  more  respect  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine, 
and  certainly  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  than  the  Senator 
from  Colorado;  but  as  I  read  the  amend- 
ment, it  says  that  the  total  Armed  Forces 
employed  in  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem shall  not  exceed  3,461,000  on  the 
last  day  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1970.  In 
addition,  whenever  the  total  number  of 
persons  serving  on  active  duty  in  Viet- 
nam is  reduced  on  or  after  July  1,  1969, 
this  limitation  of  3.461,000  shall  be  re- 
duced by  a  like  number. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say  that  it  shall 
not  require  the  reduction  of  the  active 
duty  personnel  strength  of  any  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  below  the 
level  for  such  component  prescribed  by 
law,  nor  shall  it  be  applicable  in  the 
event  there  is  a  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  President  or  the  Congre.ss, 

I  would  like  to  pose  this  question  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee— and  I  am  just  as  anxious  to 
leave  the  Chamber  at  this  late  hour  in 
the  evening  as  is  anyone  else.  Does  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  believe  this  is 
a  wise  form  of  legislation?  We  do  not 
know  what  we  are  going  to  face  tomor- 
row— literally,  tomorrow  morning.  This 
amendment  would  mean,  as  I  see  it,  that 
the  President  would  have  to  declare  a 
national  emergency  or  that  Congress 
would  have  to  declare  war  in  order  to 
provide  the  troops  that  might  be  neces- 
sai-y  for  this  country  in  Vietnam  or 
anywhere  else.  While  this  proposal  is 
vei-y  appealing,  particularly  in  this  day 
and  age  when  the  Vietnam  war  has  be- 
come so  onerous  to  all  of  us,  frankly  I 
think  we  may  be  doing  a  rather  danger- 
ous thing  here. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator's  question.  I  read 
the  last  sentence  of  the  amendment: 

The  foregoing  provisions  of  tiiis  section 
shall  not  apply  during  any  national  emer- 
gency dedared  by  the  President  or  the  Con- 
gress aXt«r  the  date  or  enactment  of  this 
section,     j 

The  President  always  has  the  right  to 
declare  a  national  emergency  and  send 
troops  in  as  he  sees  fit,  or  Congress  has. 
That  has  been  used  more  than  once  since 
I  have  been  here. 

Mr.  AIjLOTT.  1  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  reply,  but  I  would  say  also  we  have  a 
requirement  that  Congress  shall  adjourn 
by  a  date  certain  unless  we  ai'e  in  a  state 
of  national  emergency.  Of  course,  the 
state  of  national  emrgency  under  the 
Korean  war  has  never  been  terminated, 
to  my  knowledge,  so  now  we  are  in  a 
state  of  national  emergency. 

But  suppose  we  were  in  a  situation 
where  it  would  be  inadvisable  for  the 
President  to  declare  a  national  emerg- 
ency just  to  increase  our  troops.  Are  we 
not  just  going  with  the  clock  in  passing 
an  amendment  like  this?  I  feel  that  we 
should  be  cautious.  I  feel,  despite  what- 
ever the  Defense  Department  may  have 


agreed  to — and  I  know,  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  has 
said,  this  provision  will  have  to  be  re- 
written and  reconsidered,  in  conference, 
as  will  tile  whole  bill — I  am  very  much 
concerned  about  the  implications  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  two  questions. 
First,  does  this  amendment  involve  the 
National  Guard? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  No,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  second  question  is. 
Is  there  any  evidence  that  it  will  save 
$600  million? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  know.  The  Sen- 
ator would  have  to  ask  the  author  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  COOK  Mr.  President,  I  can  only 
say  to  the  Senator  that  it  requires  that, 
as  troops  are  withdrawn  from  Vietnam, 
we  have  an  overall  reduction  of  the  force 
level  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Of  the  ceiling? 

Mr.  COOK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  evidence  that  that  will  save  any 
money  ? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  have  evidence  that,  in 
tills  fiscal  year,  if  no  more  than  60,000 
troops  that  are  proposed  arc  brought 
out,  the  total  troop  level  of  3,461.000  will 
be  reduced  by  60,000  men.  and  that  will 
represent  a  saving. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Are  they  up  to  the  ceil- 
ing now? 

Mr.  COOK.  No.  the  ceiling  is  5  million, 
but  the  present  level  is  3.461,000. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  reduction  will  come 
about  by  the  withdrawal  of  troops? 

Mr.  COOK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Not  by  the  Senator's 
amendment? 

Mr.  COOK.  No;  this  calls,  not  for  the 
reduction  of  troops  in  Vietnam,  but  a 
reduction  of  the  overall  force  level  by  the 
number  withdrawn. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  a 
question.  Does  this  mean,  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  yesterday,  which  repre- 
sents a  total  reduction  of  less  than  65,- 
000.  mean  that  the  force  level  of  all 
troops  will  be  reduced  beyond  that  level, 
unless  the  President  declares  a  national 
emergency  or  Congress  declares  war? 

Mr.  COOK.  Not  beyond  it,  but  by  that 
number. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  By  that  number, 

Mr.    COOK.   Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  So  that  this  is  a  require- 
ment that  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  be  reduced? 

Mr.  COOK.  That  is  correct.  Only  if 
troops  are  withdrawn.  If  troops  are  not 
withdrawn,  then  there  is  no  requirement 
for  a  reduction  whatsoever. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  here  is 
one  additional  fact  that  has  quite  a  bear- 
ing on  the  matter.  The  Navy  has  already 
announced  that  they  are  going  to  reduce 
their  number  by  72,000.  That  has  not  yet 
been  done,  but  in  the  course  of  the 
months  ahead  it  will  be  done.  That 
would  be  a  reduction  that  would  apply 
here. 
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In  other  words,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment would  take  credit  for  that  reduc- 
tion of  72,000  in  the  Navy,  as  a  part  of 
the  requirement  of  this  act. 

The  troop  level  Is  now  more  than  800,- 
000  men  above  what  it  was  when  the 
Vietnam  buildup  started;  so  there  Is 
quite  a  margin  here.  As  to  the  $600  mil- 
lion, I  do  not  know  where  that  figure 
came  from,  unless  the  Senator  counts 
these  naval  reductions  I  have  already 
mentioned. 

Mr.  COOK.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
overall  cost  of  one  military  person  per 
year  is  $10,000. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
just  add  this:  Of  course,  I  shall  rely 
upon  the  committee  and  the  conference. 
I  think  anyone  who  has  not  sat  through 
the  hearings  is  not  really  competent,  un- 
less he  has  done  a  great  deal  of  study, 
to  form  a  proper  judgment  on  the  mat- 
ter. But  frankly,  as  it  appears  to  me  in 
the  few  moments  I  have  had  to  examine 
the  matter,  I  am  not  siu-e  but  that  it  Is 
a  serious  mistake. 

I  am  seriously  concerned  about  the  al- 
most panic  in  some  areas  to  denigrate 
and  downgrade  the  military  service.  I 
suspect  most  Senators  have  served  in  the 
armed  services,  and  we  all  have  the  same 
common  pride;  and  when  I  hear  the 
denigration  and  vituperation  poured 
upon  otir  armed  services  from  all  over 
the  country,  I  must  say  that  I  get  a  little 
nauseated  and  a  little  sick.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  a  sort  of  panic  button 
reaction  to  show  that  we  are  going  to 
retract  ourselves  Into  a  cell  of  isolation- 
Ism. 

We  had  that  in  1930,  and  we  paid 
dearly  for  it  at  the  beginning  of  World 
War  11.  We  paid  very  dearly  for  it,  and 
I  hope  we  do  not  return  to  it. 

I  cannot  say  anything  of  an  absolute 
nature,  since  I  have  just  received  the 
modified  amendment,  but  frankly,  I 
think  the  Defense  Department  has  made 
an  error  in  agreeing  to  this  amendment. 
If  they  agree  to  it  and  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  committee  agree 
to  it,  is  is  satisfactory  to  me,  but  I  think 
it  is  wrong.  I  hope  it  will  be  seriously 
reconsidered  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee with  this  note  of  caution. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JA"VrrS.  I  was  taken  by  the  re- 
mark the  Senator  just  made.  I  have  been 
voting    pretty    consistently    Tor    these 
amendments,  with  some  exceptions,  as 
on  the  carrier  where  I  voted  the  other 
way.  I  take  to  heart  very  seriously  what 
the  Senator  said.  It  has  worried  me  that 
a  tide  can  sweep  over  the  military  peo- 
ple, sweep  away  their  morale,  and  so 
forth.  I  think  it  would  be  an  error  if  they 
came  to  that  conclusion,  and  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  rethink  his  own  point  of 
view,  for  this  reason:  I  think  we  were 
derelict  for  a  long  time  in  considering 
their    judgment    sacrosanct.    They    are 
now   being   challenged.   We   are   accus- 
tomed to  being  challenged,  and  I  believe 
that  high  officers  in  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Air  Force  need  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  same  thing. 

I  state  affirmatively  that  I  have  the 
highest  admiration  for  these  dedicated 
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men.  I  have  worked  with  them,  smd  have 
served  in  the  military  service  on  the 
highest  level.  I  have  great  respect  for 
their  expertise,  their  professional  skiU, 
and  their  patriotism,  and  I  think  they 
believe  In  the  American  system  as  much 
as  we  do.  I  hope  they  do  not — and  I  rise 
only  for  this  purpose — assume  that  we 
are  denigrating  them,  that  we  are 
against  everything  they  stand  for,  and 
so  on.  I  hope,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
will  accept  this  as  a  challenge,  and  wUl 
be  smarter,  wiser,  more  able,  and  more 
concerned  about  advising  us  and  taking 
us,  as  it  were,  into  their  confidence;  then 
perhaps  the  balance  will  be  better  ad- 
justed. 

I  love  mv  colleague  from  Colorado,  as 
he  knows.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  per- 
mit to  stand  unchallenged  the  idea  that 
those  of  us  voting  for  these  amend- 
ments—at least  I  do  not  feel  that  way- 
have  any  desire  to  denigrate  the  mili- 
tary' people,  or  serve  notice  that  we  are 
not  going  to  have  confidence  in  them 
hereafter,  or  anything  of  the  sort.  I  affirm 
precisely  the  contrary. 

I  think  our  action  should  put  them  to 
the  proof;  and  that.  I  think,  represents 
a  righting  of  the  balance.  But  I  shall  do 
by  utmost  to  cooperate  with  my  colleague 
from  Colorado  to  see  that  the  tide  does 
not  go  too  far  the  other  way. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's assurance,  I  have  felt,  during  these 
past  several  weelis  and  months,  in  fact, 
that  we  were  moving  in  that  direction  in 
the  Senate.  On  some  occasions,  the  sit- 
uation has  given  me  grievous  concern. 
I  would  simply  respond— I  know  the 
good   intentions  of  my  colleague   from 
New  York,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  means 
exactly  what  he  says  when  he  says  that 
he  wili  not  permit  the  miUtary  to  become 
a  whipping  boy  in  this  situation— by  re- 
minding him  and  the  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  that  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam today  is  not  the  result  of  decisions 
made   by   the   mihtary   and   cannot   be 
blamed  on  them.  They  were  basically  de- 
cisions made  by  Robert  McNamara,  and 
there  is  in  the  files  of  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations   Subcommittee,    if    anyone 
wishes  to  read  it,  testimony  by  chiefs  of 
stall  in  direct  opposition  to  the  decision 
and  the  will  forced  upon  them  by  Secre- 
tary McNamara.  Let  us  be  frank  about 
it:  No  other  man  in  the  history  of  this 
countrj-  has  achieved  such  complete  con- 
trol of  the  Pentagon. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  will  admit  that 
the  military  are  usually  not  very  eco- 
nomical in  their  operations.  Their  prim- 
ary concern  is  defense. 

But  we  must  realize  that  the  deci- 
sions and  circumstances  we  are  Ulking 
about  today  to  support  amendments 
proposed  by  various  Senators,  were  not 
the  decisions  of  the  military.  They  arose 
out  of  the  last  4  or  5  years  of  decisions 
made  by  Robert  McNamara.  This  fact 
should  never  be  forgotten. 

If  I  serve  no  other  purpose,  I  have 
served  my  purpose  this  evening,  in  say- 
ing that  I  have  sided  with  the  military. 
That  does  not  mean  I  will  not  watch 
the  dollars  when  they  come  before  us  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  because 
I  will  do  so.  But  I  reiterate  the  situation 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  today  and 


which  causes  everyone  so  much  distress 
is  not  a  decision  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  over  the  last  8  years.  It  is  the  result 
of  the  decisions  of  Robert  McNamara  to 
the  extent  that  no  one  in  the  Pentagon 
dared  go  before  a  press  officer  or  the 
press  corps  and  make  a  statement  with- 
out having  a  man  from  the  press  office  of 
the  Pentagon  clear  the  statement. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  fight- 
ing men  this  country  has  ever  had  had 
to  have  his  speech  cleared  by  a  Ueuten- 
ant  colonel  serving  under  the  orders  of 
Secretary  McNamara. 

I  think  we  ought  to  make  the  record 
straight.  The  things  which  have  alarmed 
everybody  and  have  created  the  flood 
of  amendments  here — and  I  do  not  say 
that  they  are  not  without  some  merit — 
were  not  the  result  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  In  the  main,  over  the  last  5 
years,  their  advice  was  contrary  to  that 
given  by  Mr.  McNamara.  who  actually 
controlled  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  in- 
volved us  in  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  raise  two  other  points  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee to  clarify  the  amendment. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  active  mlUtary  personnel.  The 
figure  of  3,461.000  was  given  as  of  the 
end  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Can  the  chairman  tell  us  whether  that 
is  approximately  the  niimber  today? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  approximately 
correct.  The  exact  figure  on  the  person- 
nel as  of  July  1,  1969,  is  3,461.190.  And 
the  program  for  July  1,  1970,  would  be 
a  total  of  3,451.878. 

That  is  in  a  memorandtmi  dated  yes- 
terday. That  is  a  budget  figure,  too.  That 
does  not  relate  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate that  information.  What  that  means 
is  that  since  we  subtract  from  the  3,461,- 
190  the  total  that  would  be  withdrawn 
bv  the  end  of  this  year — which  we  un- 
derstand will  be  at  least  60.000— that 
would  make  it  about  3.400,000  as  of  July 
1,  imless  further  reductions  are  made. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion. The  Senator  is  correct.  However,  as 
I  have  said,  the  point  is  that  this  does 
not  weaken  the  mihtary.  They  have  al- 
ready announced  they  will  dismiss  72,- 
000  from  the  NavT  alone.  That  is  more 
than  the  61,000.  They  are  planning  to 
make  those  reductions  apart  from  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook>  . 
as  modified.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  iMr.  Magnu- 
soN) ,  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  iMr.  Eagleton>,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  Mr,  Fitlbright),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  <Mr,  Jor- 
dan", the  Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr, 
McCarthy  i  ,  the  Senator  from  Marjiand 
(Mr,  Tydings),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr  Yarborouch)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas   (Mr.  McClella-),  the  Senator 
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from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGei),  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph), 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell)  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Mi- 
chigan (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tyd- 
ings),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarboroughi,  would  each  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
RossELL),  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Percy) 
Is  absent  on  ofiQcial  '"usiness. 

The  Senator  frcm  Verm'-,nt  (Mr. 
Prouty)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  '  Mr. 
Mundt)'  are  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr,  Percy)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  71, 
nays  10,  as  follows: 


(No.  92  Leg  1 

YEAS— 71 

A:lcen 

Pans; 

Mom 

Allott 

Goodell 

Muskle 

Anderson 

G^re 

Nel-cn 

Baker 

Gravel 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Grtffln 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Harris 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hartke 

Pell 

Bo3gs 

Hitfield 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Holllr.ss 

Rlblcoff 

Burd.ck 

Hruska 

Schweiker 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hughes 

Scott 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Irouye 

Smith 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Sparkman 

Case 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Spo.'.g 

Church 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Cook 

Long 

Stevens 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Symmsicton 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Dominlck 

Metcalf 

W.Uiams,  Del. 

Eastland 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak 

EUender 

Mondale 

Young,  Ohio 

Fannin 

Montoya 

NAYS— 10 

Allen 

Ervtn 

J;ickson 

Bellmon 

Gurney 

Tower 

Cotton 

Ka'!sen 

Curtis 

Holland 

NOT  VOTING— 

-18 

Eagleton 

McCarthy 

Prouty 

Pulbnght 

Mj'JIellan 

Randolph 

Goldwater 

McGee 

Russell 

Hart 

Mundt 

Saxbe 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Murphy 

Tvdings 

Magnuson 

Percy 

Yar  borough 

So  Mr.  Cooks  amendment  (No.  126) , 
as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  have  just  one  further  state- 
ment about  the  amendment  which  has 
just  been  agreed  to.  Time  was  precious 
to  so  many  Senators  before  that  I  did  not 
wish  to  extend  the  argument. 

In  the  first  place,  the  amendment  Is 


no  diminution  of  support  as  long  as  our 
men  are  in  battle  in  the  war  going  on  in 
Vietnam  now.  There  is  no  lack  of  con- 
fidence or  support  of  the  President.  I 
think  that  primarily  that  decision  rests 
with  the  President.  But  at  the  same  time 
they  have  already  announced  that  72,- 
000  men  are  going  to  be  released  from 
the  Navy.  I  know  some  announcements 
are  in  the  mill  as  to  some  others  in  other 
services.  I  do  not  know  how  many  are 
involved.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
already  announced  he  is  going  to  re- 
duce $1.5  billion  more,  in  addition  to  the 
one  he  gave  details  for.  I  know  some  of 
that  !s  going  to  come  through  personnel 
reductions.  I  think  I  can  doubly  assure 
the  Senate  and  the  country  that  the 
amendment  has  very  little  meaning  as  a 
practical  matter  and  certainly  it  is  not 
backing  up  in  support  of  the  military 
needs  of  our  Nation. 
I  yield  the  floor. 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  Will  the  distinguished 
majoiity  leader  state  to  us  what  is  the 
further  order  of  busiiiess  for  this  week? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  pending  business  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  joint  leadership  to 
move  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  273,  H.R.  11271,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  au- 
thorization bill.  With  the  progress  we  are 
making  so  far,  it  is  hoped  that  we  will  be 
able  at  least  to  lay  the  NASA  bill  before 
the  Senate  tomorrow.  Our  guess  is  that 
it  will  take  at  least  1  day,  possibly  2, 
to  finish  consideration  of  that  measure. 

Following  the  NASA  bill,  it  is  the  in- 
tention to  take  up  calendar  No.  276,  S. 
1857  the  National  Science  Foundation 
authorization  measure,  and  then — not 
necessarily  in  this  order — calendar  No. 
386,  S.  2864,  a  bill  to  amend  and  extend 
laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment; then,  possibly,  calendar  No. 
283.  S.  2547.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964,  and  calendar  No.  346, 
S.  7,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
PoUution  Control  Act,  as  amended. 

That  is  about  as  far  as  I  can  project  at 
this  time.  But  in  view  of  comments  which 
have  been  made  lately  by  certain  Re- 
publicans leaving  the  White  House  and 
on  TV,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
calendar  is  pretty  clean.  With  their  co- 
operation, we  will  keep  it  very  clean;  and, 
with  their  cooperation,  we  will  do  our 
very  best  to  get  the  President's  pro- 
gram through  with  reasonable  dispatch. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  will  yield.  I 
want  to  thank  him  for  his  statement,  and 
agree  that  if  the  calendar  is  clean,  it  is 
as  clean  as  it  is  because  there  is  not  a 
single  appropriation  bill  before  the 
President. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  true.  We  did 
not  know  until  today  what  the  President 
meant  by  red,  blue,  and  amber.  But  we 
imderstand  that  finally  the  administra- 
tion has  indicated  that  legislation  which 
has  a  red  light  attached  to  it  is  of  prime 
importance;  that  which  has  a  blue  light 
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attach  to  it  may  be  brought  up  next  year; 
and  that  which  has  an  amber  attachment 
may  never  be  brought  up. 

But  I  remind  the  acting  minority 
leader  that  while  the  President  proposes, 
sometimes  he  does  not  propose  very  fast, 
and  that  may  be  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  think  he  has  the  color 
.scheme  a  little  reversed  but  I  do  not  want 
to  argue  traffic  lights  with  him.  AU  I  want 
is  a  green  light  for  all  the  legislation  we 
can  set. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
^OR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJA- 
LEIN  MISSILE  RANGE,  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missi'es,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  comb.-.t  vehicles,  and 
re-scarch.  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
auti  orize  the  construct'on  of  trst  facili- 
ties at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     164 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  Amendment  No.  164.  and  ask  that 
it  be  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.   164 

At  the  end  of  title  IV  of  the  bill  add  a 
new  section  as   followrs: 

"Sec.  403,  (a)  Prior  to  April  30,  1970,  Con- 
gress shall  complete  a  comprehensive  study 
and  Investigation  of  the  requirements  to  be 
fulfilled  by  future  carrierborne  aircraft  and 
the  projected  capability  of  the  P-14  to  ful- 
n\\  these  requirements  In  the  most  effective 
and  efficient  manner.  The  results  of  such 
study  and  investigation  shall  be  considered 
prior  to  any  authorization  or  appropriation 
for  the  production  of  procurement  of  any 
F-14  aircraft  in  addition  to  thoee  aircraft 
authorized  by  this  Act. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  study  and  in- 
vestigation authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  Congress  shall,  among  other 
things,  Epeclfically  consider — 

"(1)  the  specific  nature  of  the  airborne 
threat  to  an  attack  carrier  fleet; 

"(2)  the  capabilities  of  Soviet  aircraft 
which  are  likely  to  be  operational  in  the 
1975-1985  period  against  a  carrier  fleet; 

"(3)  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  P-14/ 
Phoenix  system  and  its  abUity  to  protect  a 
carrier  fleet  against  the  threat  which  is 
Ukely  to  exist  In  the  relevant  period  of  time; 
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"(4)  the  question  of  whether  significant 
performance  in  any  specific  mission  require- 
ment is  compromised  by  the  multlmission 
capability   of   the   aircraft;    and 

■■(5)  the  feasibility  of  alternative  pro- 
grams Including: 

"(A)  do  not  authorize  the  procurement  of 
more  than  the  twelve  F-14  aircraft  author- 
ized in  this  Act  and  authorize  the  procure- 
ment of  the  F-14B  when  the  'advanced  tech- 
nology engine'  for  such  aircraft  becomes 
available;  and 

'(B)  termintae  the  P-14 'Phoenix  program 
In  favor  of  a  less  costly  air  superiority  fighter 
aircraft  and  alternative  plans  for  fleet  air 
defense." 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT     AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi <Mr.  Stennis),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  <Mrs.  Smith  i.  the 
acting  majority  leader  <Mr.  Scott)  ,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow,  be- 
ginning at  the  close  of  routine  morning 
business,  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  2 
hours  on  the  pending  amendment,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  <  Mr.  Sten- 
nis i.  There  will  be  no  further  votes 
tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  if  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement,  re- 
duced to  writing,  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  effective  at  the  close  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  on  Thursday.  Septem- 
ber 18.  1969.  further  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment  No.  164  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  to  S.  2546.  the 
military  procurement  authorization  bill,  be 
limited  to  2  hours  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  bv  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis). 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  businers  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  imtil  12  o'clock  noon  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FUNERAL  SERVICE  AND  GRAVESIDE 
SERVICE  FOR  SENATOR  EVERETT 
McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  funeral  serv- 
ice for  the  late  Senator  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen,  held  on  September  10,  1969,  at 
the  National  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
at  the  graveside  service  held  for  liim  on 
September  11,  1969,  in  Pekin,  ni.  The 
first  services  were  conducted  by  the  Rev- 
erend Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  the  Chaplain 
of  the  Senate,  assisted  by  the  Reverend 
Charles  H.  Reckard;  the  second  services 
were  conducted  by  the  Reverend  Edward 
L,  R.  Elson,  and  assisted  by  the  Reverend 
Charles  H.  Reckard  and  the  Reverend 
Ralph  H.  Cordes,  the  latter  being  from 
Pekin,  111. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
scripts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 


FuNERAt  Service  or  Senator  Everett  Mc- 
KiNLET  Dirksen  in  the  National  Presby- 
terian Church.  Wednesday,  September  10, 
1969.  1  P.M. 

The  Rev    Edward  L   R   Elson,  D  D  ,  officiat- 
ing, assisted  bv  The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Reckard. 
The  United  States  Army  Chorvis,  Captain 
Allen  Crowell,  Director. 

Sentences  from  Holy  Scripture,  Dr.  Elson; 
"Blessed   are   the  pure   in  heart,   lor   they 
shall  see  Ood. 

"The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
avfc'ay;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

"I  know  that  my  redeemer  liveth,  and  that 
he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the 
earth;  and  though  this  body  be  destroyed, 
yet  shall  I  see  God;  whom  I  shall  see  for 
"myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not 
as  a  stranger. 

■  Bless  the  Lord.  O  my  soul,  and  all  that 
is  within  me    Bless  His  Holy  Name." 

Prayer,  Mr.  Reckard: 

■  Eternal  Father,  in  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being,  draw  us  close  to 
thee  this  hour;  and  let  thy  light  and  Job 
fill  our  souls  as  we  offer  unto  thee  the 
praise  and  thanksgiving  of  our  hearts  for 
the  mystery  and  wonder  of  life  here  and 
hereafter.  We  thank  thee  for  the  revelation 
of  thvself  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  lor  the  ever- 
lasting hope  set  before  us  in  the  gospel. 
Speak  to  us  thy  living  word,  that  we  may 
have  thy  comfort  and  strength  and  walk 
henceforth  in  newness  of  life.  Through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  Amen," 

Hymn,  "How  Firm  A  Foundation"  to  the 
tune  of  Adeste  Fideles.  The  United  States 
Army  Chorus : 

"How    firm   a    foundation,   ye   saints   of   the 
Lord. 
Is    laid    for    your    faith    in    His    excellent 

Word ! 
What   more   can   He   say   than   to   you    He 

hath  said. 
You   who   unto  Jesus  for  refuge  have  fled? 
You  who  unto  Jesus  for  refuge  have  fled? 

"Fear  not.  I  am  with  thee,  O  be  not  dis- 
mayed; 

For  I  am  Thy  God.  and  will  stlU  give  thee 
aid; 

I'll  strengthen  thee,  help  thee,  and  cause 
thee  to  stand. 

Upheld  by  My  righteous,  omnipotent  hand. 

Upheld  by  My  righteous,  omnipotent  hand, 

"When  through  the  deep  waters  I  call  thee 

to  go. 
The  rivers  of  woe  shall  not  thee  overflow; 
For    I    will   be   with   thee   thy   troubles   to 

bless. 
And  sanctify  to  thee  thy  deepest  distress. 
And  sanctify  to  thee   thy   deepest  distress. 

"Tlie    soul    that    on   Jesus   hath   leaned    for 
repose. 
I  will  not.  I  will  not  desert  to  his  foes; 
That  soul,  though  all  hell  should  endeavor 

to  shake, 
111  never,  no,  never,  no,  never  forsake, 
111  never,  no.  never,  no.  never  forsake," 

Amen, 


Come,  behold  the  works  of  the  Lord,  what 
desolations  he  hath  made  in  the  earth. 

He  maketh  wars  to  cease  unto  the  end  of 
the  earth;  he  breaketh  the  bow.  and  cutteth 
the  spear  in  sunder;  he  burneth  the  chariot 
in  the  fire. 

Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  Ood:  I  will 
be  exalted  among  the  heathen,  I  will  be  ex- 
alted in  the  earth. 

The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us;  the  God  c: 
Jacob  is  our  refuge. 

Psalm  23,  Mr.  Reckard : 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall  not  want. 

He  maketh  me  tj  lie  down  in  green  pas- 
tures: he  leadeth  me  '.^.side  the  still  waters. 

He  restoreth  my  soul:  he  leadeth  me  in 
the  paths  of  righteousness  for  his  names 
sake. 

Yea.  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death.  I  will  fear  no  evil:  for 
thou  art  with  me;  thy  rod  and  ihy  staff  they 
comfort  me. 

Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the 
presence  of  mine  enemies;  thou  anointest  my 
head  with  oil;  my  cup  runneth  over. 

Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me 
all  the  days  of  my  life:  and  I  will  dwell  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord  lor  ever. 

Poem.  "The  Traveler,"  by  James  Dillet 
Freeman,  Mr   Reckard: 


Psalm  46,  Mr.   Reckard: 

God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very 
present  help  in  trouble. 

Therefore  will  not  we  fear,  though  the 
earth  be  removed,  and  though  the  mountains 
t>e  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea; 

Though  the  waters  thereof  roar  and  be 
troubled,  though  the  mountains  shake  with 
the  swelling  thereof. 

There  is  a  river,  the  streams  whereof  shall 
make  glad  the  city  of  God.  the  holy  place  of 
the  tabernacles  of  the  most  High. 

God  IS  in  the  midst  of  her;  she  shall  not 
be  moved;  God  shall  help  her.  and  that  right 
early. 

The    heathen    raged,    the    kingdoms    were 
moved :  he  uttered  his  voice,  the  earth  melted. 
The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us;  the  Ood  of 
Jacob  is  our  refuge. 


"He  has  put  on  invisibility. 
Dear  Lord.  I  cannot  see — 
But  this  I  know,  although  the  noad  ascends 
And  passes  from  my  sight. 
That  there  will  be  no  night; 
That  You  will  take  him  gently  by  the  hand 
And  lead  him  on 

Along  the  road  of  life  that  never  ends. 
And  he  will  find  it  is  not  death  but  down. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  You  are  there  as  here. 
And  You  will  hold  him  dear. 

"Our  life  did  not  begin  with  birth. 
It  is  not  oj  the  earth; 

And  this  that  we  call  death,  it  Is  no  more 
And  he  will  find  it  is  not  death  but  dawn. 
And  in  Your  house  how  many  rooms  must 

be 
Beyond  this  one  where  we  rest  momently. 

"Dear  Lord.  I  thank  You  for  the  faith  that 

frees. 
The  love  that  knows  it  cannot  lose  its  own: 
The  love  that,  looking  through  the  shadows, 

sees 
That  You  and  he  and  I  are  ever  one!  ' 

Dr.  Elson:  "Hear  the  reading  of  God's 
word,  being  excerpts  from  the  Letters  of 
Paul,  the  Apostle,  and  the  words  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

•  Romans  8:  14.  35.  37-39:  As  many  as  .<re 
led  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  they  are  the  sons 
of  God. 

"Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
Christ?  shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  per- 
secution, or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril, 
or  sword? 

"Nay.  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than 
conquerors  through  him  that  loved  us. 

■For  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  death, 
nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor 
powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to 
come. 

"Nor  height,  or  depth,  nor  any  other  crea- 
ture, shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
l^rd.  _      ^ 

"I  Thessalonians  4 :  13.  14.  18:  But  I  would 
not  have  vou  to  be  ignorant,  brethren,  con- 
cerning them  which  are  asleep,  that  ye  sor- 
row not,  even  as  others  which  have  no  hope. 
"For  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose 
again,  even  so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus 
will  God  bring  with  him. 

"Wherefore  comfort  one  another  with  these 

words.  ,.,.,, 

"II  Corinthians  4:  5:  For  ■*«  know  that  If 
our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were 
dissolved,  "we  have  a  building  of  God.  an 
house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  la  the 
heavens. 
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"I  Corinthians  13:  9-13:  For  we  know  In 
part,  and  we  prophesy  In  part. 

"But  when  that  which  Is  perfect  Is  come, 
then  that  which  la  In  part  shall  be  done 
away. 

"When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child, 
I  understood  as  a  child.  I  thought  as  a  child: 
but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away  child- 
ish things. 

"For  now  we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly; 
but  then  face  to  face:  now  I  know  In  part: 
but  then  shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am 
known. 

"And  now  abldeth  faith,  hope,  charity, 
these  three  but  the  greatest  of  these  is 
charity. 

"I  Corinthians  15:  57.  68:  Thanks  be  to 
God  which  glveth  us  the  victory  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

"Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  be  ve 
steadfast,  unmovable,  always  abounding  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ve  know 
that  your  labour  Is  not  In  vain  In  tiie  Lord. 

"Epheslans  6:10-18:  Finally,  my  brethren, 
be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of 
his  might. 

"Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  Gtod,  that  ye 
may  be  able  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the 
devil. 

"For  we  wrestle  not  as;alnst  flesh  and 
blood,  but  against  principalities,  against 
powers,  •  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness 
ofthls  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in 
high  places. 

"Wherefore  take  unto  you  the  whole 
armour  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  with- 
stand m  the  evil  day,  and  having  done  all, 
to  stand. 

"Stand  therefore,  having  your  loins  girt 
about  with  truth,  and  having  on  the  breast- 
plate of  righteousness; 

"And  your  feet  shod  with  the  preparation 
of  the  gospel  of  peace; 

"Above  all.  taking  the  shield  of  faith, 
wherewith  ye  shall  be  able  to  quench  all  the 
fiery  darts  of  the  wicked. 

"And  take  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of 
God: 

"Praying  always  with  all  prayer  and  sup- 
plication in  the  Spirit. 

"Matthew  5:  3,  4:  Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit:  for  theirs  Is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

"Blessed  are  they  that  mourn;  for  they 
shall  be  comforted. 

"John  14:  Jesus  said:  Let  not  your  heart 
be  troubled:  ye  believe  in  God.  believe  also 
In  Me.  In  My  Father's  house  are  many  dwell- 
ing places:  If  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have 
told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  And 
if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will 
come  again,  and  receive  you  unto  Myself; 
that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also.  And 
whither  I  go  ye  know,  and  the  way  ye  know. 
I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life:  no 
man  cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by   Me. 

"  'These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you, 
being  yet  present  with  you.  But  the  Com- 
forter, which  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the 
Father  will  send  in  My  name.  He  shall  teach 
you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your 
remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto 
you.  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  My  peace  I  give 
unto  you;  not  as  the  world  glveth.  give  I 
unto  you.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled, 
neither  let  It  be  afraid.' 
"Let  us  pray 

"Eternal  Father,  In  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being,  draw  us  close  to 
Thee  and  let  Thy  light  and  Joy  fill  our  souls 
aa  we  offer  unto  Thee  the  praise  and  thanks- 
giving of  our  hearts:  for  the  mystery  and 
wonder  of  life  here  and  hereafter.  We  thank 
Thee  that  deep  in  the  human  heart  is  an 
unquenchable  trust  that  life  does  not  end 
With  death,  that  the  Father  who  made  us 
v/ill  care  for  us  beyond  the  bounds  of  vision 
even  as  He  has  cared  for  us  in  this  earthly 
pilgrimage.  We  praise  Thy  name  that  our 
hope  has  been  so  wondrously  confirmed  In 


the  life,  the  words  and  resurrection  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"Almighty  God.  Father  oi'  mercies  and 
Olver  of  all  comfort,  deal  graciously,  we  pray 
Thee,  with  all  those  who  mourn  this  day, 
that  casting  every  care  on  TTiee,  they  may 
know  the  consolation  of  Thy  love,  the  healing 
of  Thy  grace,  and  the  companionship  of  Thy 
presencs.  Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

"O  Thou  who  art  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting, come  upon  us  this  day  with  a  vivid 
and  intimate  awareness  of  Thy  presence,  that 
we  may  know  that  with. Thee  the  temporal 
and  the  eternal  have  no  distinction.  Sur- 
round us  with  Thy  love,  Impart  to  us  Thy 
healing  grace  and  bring  to  us  the  ministry 
of  hallowed  memory  and  sacred  recollection. 
"We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  servant  and  our 
comrade,  Everett,  who  has  fought  a  good 
flght,  kept  the  faith,  finished  his  course  and 
is  at  rest  with  Thee.  For  the  nobility  of  his 
manhood,  the  magnanimity  of  his  spirit,  the 
hospitality  of  his  mind,  and  the  Inclusiveness 
of  his  friendship  we  give  Thee  thanks.  For 
his  massive  mind,  his  matchless  speech,  his 
powers  of  persuasion,  and  his  parliamentary 
skills  we  give  thanks  to  Thee.  For  his  elevated 
patriotism  and  his  manly  piety,  for  his  grace 
and  dignity  in  public  service  we  give  thanks 
to  Thee.  For  his  prodigious  energy  spent  In 
self-sacrlflcing  public  service,  for  his  forti- 
tude in  suffering,  and  his  witness  to  values 
which  are  everlasting,  we  give  thanks  to  Thee. 
May  the  integrity  of  his  manhood,  the 
radiance  of  his  character,  the  warmth  of  his 
personality,  his  gentle  but  subtle  humor  and 
his  sense  of  the  divine  In  all  things  human, 
remain  as  an  abiding  legacy  for  all  genera- 
tions. Mny  his  golden  voice  now  silenced  on 
this  side  be  lifted  in  everlasting  praise  with 
choirs  invisible  on  the  other  side  of  the  great 
divide  May  the  land  he  loved  and  the  nation 
he  served  become  more  and  more  a  foretaste 
of  the  Kingdom  whose  builder  and  maker  is 
God.  In  Thy  Holy  Name  we  pray.  Amen. 

"O  Eternal  Father,  suffer  us  not  to  miss 
the  glory  of  this  hour.  May  a  new  spirit  arise 
in  us  this  day.  Give  us  eyes  to  see  and  hearts 
to  feel  the  tmdaunted  courage,  the  Invincible 
faith,  the  unconqtierable  love  of  Thy  servant. 
Everett,  that  we  may  be  true  as  he  was  true. 
loyal  as  be  was  loyal;  that  we  may  henceforth 
be  good  enough  and  great  enough  for  our 
times.  Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

"And  now,  O  Father,  who  doest  all  things 
well,  with  thankful  hearts  that  Thou  has 
given  lUm  to  us  for  a  season,  we  give  Thy 
servant.  Everett,  back  to  Thy  tender  care, 
until  the  shadows  flee  away,  and  the  brighter 
day  dawns,  when  the  visible  and  invisible  are 
as  one  In  Thy  higher  Kingdom.  Through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen." 

The  Lord's  Prayer,  by  Albert  Hay  Malotte, 
the  United  States  Army  Chorus,  Specialist  7 
Kenneth  B.  Corcoran,  Soloist: 

"Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven;  Hallowed 
be  Thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will 
be  done;  On  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us 
this  day  our  dally  bread.  And  forgive  us  our 
debts;  As  we  forgive  our  debtors.  And  lead 
us  not  into  temptation;  But  deUver  us  from 
evil;  For  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the 
power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever.  Amen." 

Benediction:  The  peace  of  God,  which 
passeth  all  understanding,  keep  yoiu:  hearts 
and  minds  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
God,  and  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord; 
and  the  blessing  of  God  Almighty,  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  upon  you, 
and  remain  with  you  always.  Amen. 

Recessional. 

Graveside  Services  for  Senator  Everett  Mc- 

KlNLET    DiRKSEN,     PeKIN,     IlL.,     THfRSDAY, 

September  11.  1969 

Conducted  by  the  Rev.  Edward  L.  R.  Elson. 
D.D.,  Chaplain.  U.S.  Senate,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Reckard.  Pastor.  Woodland 
Presbyterian  Church.  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
the  Rev.  Ralph  H.  Cordes,  Pastor,  Second 
Reformed  Church,  Pekln,  Illinois. 


Procession  to  grave,  hymns  played  by  The 
505th  Air  Force  Band,  Chanute  Air  Force 
Base.  Illinois. 

Sentences  from  Holy  Scripture,  Dr.  Elson : 
"In  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Amen. 

"I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  salth 
the  Lord:  he  that  belleveth  In  me.  though 
he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live:  and  whoso- 
ever liveth  and  belleveth  in  me  shall  never 
die. 

"TTiou  wilt  keep  him  In  perfect  peace 
whose  mind  Is  stayed  on  Thee  for  he  trusteth 
In  Thee." 

Commltal  statement.  Dr  Elson:  "The  last 
march  is  ended:  a  mighty  man  of  God  has 
answered  the  last  roll  call. 

"His  battles  are  all  fought,  his  victories 
all  won;  and  he  lies  down  to  rest  awaiting 
the  final  bugle  call. 

"What  is  mortal  of  thy  servant.  Everett,  we 
commit  to  this  hallowed  place. 

"What  Is  immortal  we  comlt  to  the  tender 
care  of  the  Eternal  Father  who  doetb  all 
things  well. 

"Earth  jp  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to 
dust,  in  hope  of  a  glorious  and  eternal  resur- 
rection through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen." 

Prayer,  Dr.  Elson:  "Let  us  pray.  Almighty 
God.  with  whom  do  live  the  spirits  of  those 
who  depart  hence  in  the  Lord,  and  with 
whom  the  souls  of  the  faithful  after  they  are 
delivered  from  the  burden  of  the  flesh,  are 
In  Joy  and  felicity;  we  give  Thee  hearty 
thanks  for  the  good  examples  of  all  those  Thy 
servants,  who  having  finished  their  course  in 
faith,  do  now  rest  from  their  labors.  And  we 
beseech  Thee,  that  we.  with  all  those  who 
are  departed  in  the  true  faith  of  Thy  Holy 
Name,  may  have  their  perfect  consummation 
and  bliss  both  In  body  and  In  soul,  in  Thy 
eternal  and  everlasting  glory;  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen" 

Prayer.  Mr.  Cordes:  "Let  us  pray.  Almighty 
and  everlasting  God.  creator  and  giver  of  life, 
we  give  thee  humble  thanks  for  Thy  divine 
providence  that  Is  over  life,  that  brings  order 
out  of  chaos,  light  out  of  darkness  and  life 
out  of  death.  We  give  thanks  that  through 
Jesus  Christ  we  may  know  Thee,  love  Thee 
and  serve  Thee.  We  are  grateful  to  Thee  for 
the  life  of  Everett  Dlrksen.  Thy  divine  provi- 
dence was  over  his  godly  nurture  and  Chris- 
tian training.  Thou  didst  call  him  out  of 
humble  background  to  serve  his  nation  in 
the  military,  and  In  national  leadership.  We 
give  Thee  thanks  for  the  purpose  and  goal 
of  his  life,  for  his  tireless  efforts,  for  his 
unselfish  service  and  for  his  deep  compas- 
sion to  help  those  in  need,  and  to  truly  serve 
Ills  country  and  his  God.  As  of  old  Thou  didst 
seek  a  man  to  build  a  wall  and  to  stand  in 
the  breach  for  Thee  in  the  land,  and  we  are 
glad  that  this  has  t>een  his  place  of  service 
and  that  Thou  didst  enable  him  to  fill  it  well. 
Inspire  us  by  the  power  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit, 
that  in  commitment  to  Thee,  we  may  serve 
without  the  desire  to  be  served,  that  we  may 
love  without  asking  to  be  loved,  that  we  may 
give  without  counting  the  cost,  and  that  we 
may  work  without  asking  for  reward,  doing 
that  which  is  our  duty  to  do  that  we  may 
finally  hear  of  Thee,  'Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant,  enter  thou  Into  the  Joy 
of  thy  Lord."  Through  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord.  Amen." 

Benediction:  Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled:  ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in 
Me.  Peace  I  leave  with  you.  My  peace  I  give 
unto  you.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled, 
neither  let  it  be  afraid. 

The  God  of  peace,  that  brought  again  from 
the  dead  our  Lcrc;  Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd 
o.  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the  ever- 
lasting covenant,  make  you  perfect  in  every 
good  work  to  do  His  will,  working  in  you  that 
which  is  well-pleasing  in  His  sight;  through 
Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever 
and   ever    Amen. 
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Firing  of  Three  Volleys, 

Taps. 

Ceremonial  Folding  of  the  Flag, 

Withdrawal  of  Pall  Bearers. 

Presentation  of  Flag  to  Mrs.  Dlrksen  by 
Lt  Gen.  Vernon  P.  Mock,  U.S.A..  Command- 
ing General  of  the  Fifth  Army. 

The  Vice  President  Presented  His  Respects 
to  Mrs    Dlrksen. 

The  Governor  of  Illinois  I^resented  His 
Respects  to  Mrs    Dlrksen. 


adjourned    until    tomorrow,    Thursday, 
September  18.  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT  OF  1969— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE— INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS  <S.  REPT,  91-411) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  original  bill  'S.  2917 1  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  committee  which 
repeals  the  1952  coal  mine  safety  statute. 
as  amended.  The  proposed  new  statute  is 
entitled  "The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  filt  the  committee's  report  on  the 
bill,  together  with  individual  views. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICEH.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unEUitmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  oe  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  <at  6 
o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.)    he  Senate 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  17,  1969: 

INTIRNATION.M.    ATOMIC     EnBSCT     AGENCT 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  of  California,  to  be  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Thirteenth  Session  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  alter- 
n.Tte  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Thirteenth  Session  of  the 
General  Conference  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency: 

Verne  B  Lewis,  of  Maryland. 

James  T.  Ramey,  of  Illinois. 

Henry  DeWolf  Smyth,  of  New  Jersey 

Theos  J   Thompson,  of  Massachusetts. 

Diplomatic  Service 
Idar  Rimestad.  of  North  Dakota,  a  Foreign 
Service  Officer  of  Class  one,  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  European  Office  of  the  United  Nations, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador 

State    Department 
Winiam  D   Macomber.  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  Deputv  Under  Secretary  of  State 

Francis    G.    Meyer,    of    Virginia,    to    be    an 
Assisunt  Secretary  of  State. 

Federal   Communications   Commission 
Dean  Burch.  of  Arizona,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  for 
a  term  of  7  years  from  July  1.  1969.  vice  Rosel 
H.  Hyde,  term  expired. 

Robert  WeUs.  of  Kansas,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  7  years  from  July 
1.  1964,  vice  James  J.  Wadsworth. 
Maritime  Commission 
James  V.  Day.  of  Maine,  to  be  a  Federal 
Maritime  Commissioner  for  the  term  expir- 
ing June  30.  1974.  (Reappointment.) 

National  Transportation  Sateti  Board 
Isabel  A.  Burgess,  of  Arizona,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  December  31.  1969.  vice  Joseph  J. 
O'Connell.  Jr..  resigned. 

U.S.  Attorney 
James  H.  Brickley,  of  Michigan,  to  be  VS. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Michigan 


for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Lawrence  Gubow, 
resigned. 

U.S    Mahskal 

Leon  B  Sutton,  Jr  .  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ten- 
nessee for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Harry  D. 
Mansfield. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive   nominations  conflrmed   by 
the  Senate  September  17,  1969: 
National  Mediation  Boa«d 
George  S   Ives,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Mediation  Board  for  the 
term  expiring  July  1.  1972. 

Railroad  RrnREMTNT  Boakd 
Nell  P   Spelrs.  of  New  York,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  for  the 
term  of  5  years  from  August  29,  1969. 
U.S.  Attorneys 
Richard  A.  Pyle,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  US. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Oklahoma 
for  the  term  of  4  years 

Robert  McShane  Carney,  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands to  be  VS.  attorney  for  the  district  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  for  the  term  of  4  years. 
Ambassador 
Vincent  de  Roulet,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Jamaica. 

John  Patrick  Walsh  of  IlUnols,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  State 
of  Kuwait. 

William  C.  Trueheart,  of  Florida,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenlpotentlsry  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Nigeria. 

Joseph  S.  Parland.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Paiclstan. 

William  E  Schaufele.  Jr  .  of  Ohio  a  Foreign 
Sen-ice  officer  to  class  2.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  RepubUc  of 
Upper  Volta. 

U.S    Arms  Control  and  Disa«mamki«t 

Agency 
Robert   H.    B.    Wade     of   Maryland,    to   be 
an  Assistant  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— TVerf/iesdai/,  September  17,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev,  Edward  G,  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  foUowins  prayei : 

And  He  hath  put  a  new  song  in  my 
mouth,  even  praise  unto  our  God. — 
Psalm  40 :  3. 

O  Thou  Creator  of  the  World  and  the 
Sustainer  of  Life  everywhere,  hear  the 
song  of  our  hearts  as  we  sing  with  grati- 
tude for  the  accomplishments  of  our 
astronauts  whom  we  delighted  to  honor 
yesterday.  We  thank  Thee  for  their 
achievements  in  landing  on  the  moon,  for 
ih  ir  safe  return,  and  for  the  doors  to 
a  new  future  they  have  opened  for  us. 
May  wc  have  the  courage  and  the  faith 
to  continue  our  technical  ana  astronau- 
tical  research  for  our  own  good  and  for 
t"  c  good  of  all. 

God  bless  our  country,  the  land  we  love 
v.-ith  all  our  hearts.  Lead  her  into  the 
new  unity  of  a  common  faith  and  a  com- 
mon endeavor  that  we  may  be  makers  of 
CXV -1626— Part  19 


goodness  in  men  even  more  than  makers 
of  goods  for  men.  Grant  that  our  grati- 
tude to  Thee  for  Thy  goodness  to  us  may 
find  its  fruit  in  good  will  for  one  another. 
In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


sary  in  the  light  of  economic  conditions.  In 
order  to  assure  that  students  will  have  rea- 
sonable access  to  such  loans  for  financing 
their  education. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Tlie  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  cone  rence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  13194.  An  act  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  authorize  Federal 
market  adjustment  payments  to  lenders  with 
respect  to  insured  student  loans  when  neces- 


AN  IMMEDIATE  WITHDRAWAL 
FROM   VTETNAM 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.* 

Mr  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
President  Nixon  annoimced  another 
token  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
from  Vietnam.  Though  any  withdrawal 
deserves  support,  it  will  still  leave  484,000 
American  troops  in  that  war-torn  coun- 
try. 

The  President  has  said  that  our  troop 
withdrawals  will  be  predicated  on  three 
conditions:  First,  the  level  of  enemy- 
initiated  combat:  second,  the  rate  of 
progress  in  the  Paris  peace  talks:  and 
third,  the  increased  capacity  of  the  South 
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Vietnamese  forces  to  assume  a  greater 
share  of  the  combat  burden.  And  yet,  the 
fighting  continues,  the  peace  talks  stall, 
and  the  Saigon  regime  remains  unwilling 
or  incapable  of  assuming  the  full  combat 
burden  of  their  c>wn  war. 

Almost  every  week  that  passes,  more 
than  150  Americans  are  being  killed  in 
Vietnam.  If  withdrawals  remain  predi- 
cated on  the  conditions  outlined  by  the 
President,  thousands  more  American 
lives  will  be  lost. 

It  is  clear,  without  assessing  blame, 
there  appears  to  be  no  prospect  of  a 
cease-fire  taking  place  in  Vietnam.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  American  public  will  no 
longer  accept  a  slow,  tactical  withdrawal 
if  the  price  for  such  delay  is  the  con- 
tinuing loss  of  our  finest  young  men  on 
the  battlefield. 

Let  the  President  armounce  that  total 
American  withdrawal  is  to  commence  im- 
mediately. Let  our  policy  be  committed 
to  saving  lives  rather  than  saving  face. 
Every  American  life  lost  until  our  troops 
are  finally  withdrawn  is  an  unnecessary 
tragedy  and  one  which  no  family  should 
berequired  to  bear. 


COLLEGE  LOAN  PROGRAM 

I  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. » 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
thousands  of  students  In  this  country 
will  not  get  a  college  loan  this  week  and 
next  week  when  they  want  to  go  to 
college. 

It  causes  great  problems.  I  fear  too 
many  people  blame  failure  to  secure  a 
loan  upon  the  bill  to  permit  a  higher 
Interest  rate  not  having  passed,  when 
that  in  fact  has  little  to  do  with  the 
problem. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  other  things 
that  would  have  to  be  changed  before 
banks  would  make  enough  loans  to  fill 
the  void.  Bankers  will  not  make  loans 
just  because  they  get  another  percent  or 
two  on  the  interest  rate.  But  one  thing 
could  be  done  by  the  President  in  5  min- 
utes, if  he  would,  and  that  is  to  send  up 
a  request  for  $35  million  additional  for 
NDEA  loans.  The  budget  request  this 
year  was  $35  mUlion  under  last  year's 
program.  Last  year  we  appropriated  $190 
million  but  this  year's  administration  re- 
quest was  for  only  $155  million. 

Under  the  continuing  resolution,  the 
program  can  be  funded  at  the  lower  of 
two  levels,  the  President's  request  or  last 
year's  program,  so  merely  by  sending  up 
a  request  for  last  year's  level  the  money 
would  be  available  this  afternoon,  and 
that  would  be  meanmgful  help  for  these 
college  students. 


PEACE     IN     VIETNAM— BUT     PEACE 
WITH   HONOR 

<Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Nixon's  statement  yesterday 


concerning  further  troop  withdrawals 
makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  Presi- 
dent intends  to  have  peace  in  Vietnam, 
but  that  it  will  be  peace  with  honor. 

Although  the  emphasis  in  the  press  is 
on  the  new  troop  withdrawal,  the  em- 
phasis in  this  administration  is  that  it 
will  not  negotiate  away  the  right  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  determine 
their  own  future,  free  cf  outside  inter- 
ference. 

In  other  words,  we  will  not  abandon 
South  Vietnam. 

However,  we  will  continue  to  work  dil- 
igently for  peace. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  would  be 
well  to  go  over  the  steps  thir  administra- 
tion has  already  taken  in  that  effort: 

We  have  renounced  an  imposed  mili- 
tary solution;  we  have  proposed  free 
elections  under  international  supervi- 
sion; we  have  said  we  will  retain  no  mili- 
tary ba$es;  we  have  offered  to  negotiate 
an  internationally  supervised  cease-fire; 
we  are  willing  to  settle  for  de  facto  re- 
moval of  North  Vietnamese  troops  so 
long  as  there  are  guarantees  against 
their  return;  we  are  prepared  to  accept 
any  results  of  a  free  election  and  we  are 
prepared  to  discuss  the  10-point  pro- 
gram put  forward  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  is  indeed 
walking  the  extra  mile  in  the  quest  for 
peace.  It  is  up  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  see  that  he  does  not  walk  it  alone  and 
in  vain. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  road 
to  peace  with  an  implacable,  fanatic  foe 
is  a  long  one.  But  it  is  one  President 
Nixon  has  been  walking  determinedly  for 
8  months. 

During  this  time  he  has  made  it  clear 
to  the  enemy  that  we  will  meet  him  more 
than  half  way  along  that  road. 

At  the  same  time  he  has  made  it 
equally  plain  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
that  he  will  not  desert  them  in  their 
hour  of  need  and  he  will  never  negotiate 
away  their  right  to  self-determination, 
free  of  outside  interference. 

Yesterday  the  President  listed  eight 
steps  he  has  taken  in  8  months  to  bring 
that  peace  about. 

At  the  same  time  he  signified  our  sin- 
cerity by  ordering  the  withdrawal  of 
another  40,500  troops  bringing  to  60,500 
the  total  number  of  troops  that  will  be 
brought  home  this  year. 

In  doing  so.  he  said  that  he  realizes 
"that  it  is  difficult  to  communicate 
across  the  gulf  of  5  years  of  war." 

But  certainly  the  withdrawal  of  60,000 
troops  is  language  easily  understood  in 
any  country,  even  in  the  Communist 
world.  Such  actions  spell  out  unmistak- 
ably our  desire  for  peace. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  time — having  un- 
derstood— they  will  respond. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Nixon  has  taken  another 
meaningful  step  toward  ending  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  but  it  is  a  step  that  in  no 
way  lessens  his  determination  that  peace 
must  not  come  at  the  expense  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people. 

That  step,  of  course,  is  to  reduce  to 
484,000  the  ceiling  on  American  troops 
in  South  Vietnam  by  December  15.  That 
is    a    reduction    in    authorized    troop 


strengths  of  65,500  since  last  January 
and  a  reduction  of  40,500  since  the  end  of 
August. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
hope  that  this  time  political  opponents  of 
the  President  will  give  him  until  De- 
cemljer  16  to  complete  the  withdrawal 
before  accusing  him  of  not  living  up  to 
his  commitments. 

Those  who  charged  him  with  failing 
to  reduce  the  number  of  troops  without 
waiting  for  the  August  31st  deadline  were 
somewhat  less  than  responsible  in  their 
haste  to  make  political  hay  out  of  a  ter- 
rible war. 

Regardless,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's record  speaks  for  itself.  He  is  liv- 
ing up  to  his  commitments,  not  only  to 
remove  troops,  but  also  to  seek  the  road 
to  peace. 

In  his  statement  yesterday  he  de- 
clared : 

The  time  for  meaningful  negotiations  has 
now  arrived. 

He  has  shown  his  sincerity.  It  is  time 
now  that  his  opponents  at  home  pledged 
their  full  support  to  that  effort,  and  that 
our  enemies  abroad  became  aware  that 
this  Nation  is  united  behind  him. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  Ameri- 
cans of  both  parties,  and  in  all  walks  of 
life  are  relieved  that  there  will  be  60,000 
fewer  American  troops  in  South  Vietnam 
at  the  end  of  this  year  than  there  were 
at  the  beginning. 

They  are  relieved  because  it  signified 
the  President  is  determined  to  deescalate 
and  eventually  end  the  war. 

And  properly  so. 

But  many  of  us  are  also  relieved  be- 
cause the  President  has  made  it  clear 
that  his  desire  for  peace  does  not  conflict 
with  his  belief  that  America,  as  always, 
mixst  stand  by  its  allies. 

Equally  as  important  as  the  troop  with- 
drawal, and  maybe  more  important  in 
the  history  of  our  time.  Is  the  President's 
accompanying  statement  that  "the  right 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  deter- 
mine their  own  future,  free  of  outside  in- 
terference." is  not  negotiable. 

Peace,  yes.  But  peace  with  honor  for 
us  and  justice  for  those  we  have  sworn 
to  help. 

This  is  the  kind  of  peace  most  Ameri- 
cans want.  And  I  am  proud  to  say  it.  is  the 
kind  of  peace  this  President  is  deter- 
mined to  have. 


AMERICAN  PEOPLE  OPPOSE 
SURRENDER  IN  VIETNAM 

( Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  second  the  tone  of  the  remarks 
of  the  minority  leader  a  moment  ago  and 
say  I  was  a  little  amazed  to  hear,  in  the 
first  1 -minute  speech  this  morning,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr.  Kochi 
suggest  that  we  ought  to  bring  aU  our 
troops  back  from  Vietnam  regardless  of 
what  the  North  Vietnamese  do  or  do  not 
do. 

I  want  to  commend  the  President  for 
his  very  cautious  approach  to  troop  with- 
drawals from  Vietnam.  I  do  not  know 
how   any   responsible   Member   of   this 
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body  could  stiggest  anything  else,  "when 
one  picks  up  the  newspaper  yesterday 
and  sees  that  even  the  modest  withdraw- 
als already  undertaken  have  involved  a 
real  degree  of  risk  in  the  delta  area,  and 
when  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop  reports  the  blunt 
fact  that  any  sweeping,  ind'scriminate 
withdrawals  from  the  demUitarized  zone 
would  jeopardize  the  lives  of  people  Uving 
in  that  area  and  the  gains  our  forces 
have  already  made. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  are  to  be  told 
that  everv  time  they  stall  the  delibera- 
tions in  Paris  we  are  prepared  to  make 
additional  concessions  to  them,  that  is 
not  negotiation,  that  is  surrender. 

Of  course,  all  Americans  want  to  see 
an  eariy  end  to  the  Vietnam  war.  But  I 
do  not  believe  the  President  wants  to 
preside  over  the  first  war  that  this  coun- 
try has  ever  lost.  I  certainly  do  no  be- 
lieve the  majority  of  this  House  wants 
to  do  that,  and  I  do  not  believe  the 
American  people  want  to  surrender, 
either.  

STUDENT  LOAN  AMENDMENTS 
(Mr.  LENNON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  stronely 
support    the    student    g^uaranteed    loan 
program.  My  recorded  vote  en  Monday 
against  H.R.  13194  was  in  protest  of  the 
parliamentary  closed-rule  procedure  un- 
der which  this  important  measure  was 
considered  and  not  a  vote  in  opposition 
to  student  loans.  As  indicated  in  floor 
discussion,  there  would  have  been  only  a 
day's  delay  in  bringing  the  bill  before 
the  Rules  Committee,  as  is  the  usual  pro- 
cedure for  legislation  of  this  type,  and 
there  would  have  been  aii  opportunity 
to  offer  appropriate  corrective  and  limit- 
ing amendments  for  decision  by  a  ma- 
jority of  House  Members.  I  considered 
the  suspension  procedure  eliminating  full 
debate  and  amendments  a  course  of  un- 
sound    action.     Amendments     to     cut 
off  loans  to  students  guilty  of  rioting  and 
misconduct  and  to  assure  equitable  loan 
interest    rates    were    favored    by    many 
Members  and  should  have,  ir  my  judg- 
ment, been  considered  in  connection  with 
the  loan  program. 


statements  for  the  record  should  address 
their  requests  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives, 
room  2137,  Rayburn  House  OfQce  Build- 
ing. 


EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  TO  VOTE- 
AMENDMENT  TO  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  681 

(Mr.  CONYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
taking  this  time  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  to  inform  the  House  that  at  the 
appropriate  time  I  wi:!  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  681 
which  would  leserve  to  the  Congress  the 
power  to  establish  uniform  national 
qual  ficatirns   for   vctinR   for   Pres-dent. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  quite 
smple: 

On  page  2.  beginning  on  line  16.  strike  out 
"residence." 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
MISBEHAVIOR  IN  THE  PRESENCE 
OF  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEES 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
Hotise  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.' 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  announce  that 
Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary-  has  scheduled  a  pubhc 
hearing  on  H.R.  7213.  to  amend  sections 
102  and  104  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  misbehavior 
in  the  presence  of  either  House  of  Con- 
gress, or  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
thereof,  shall  constitute  a  misdemeanor. 
This  hearing  will  be  held  on  October  2, 
1969,  at  10  ajn.,  room  2237,  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 


The  purpose  of  this  rerfecting  amend- 
ment is  to  insure  that  Congress  will  be 
able  in  the  future  to  implement  the  ba- 
sic rationale  cf  this  much  needed  con- 
stitutional amendment — to  guarantee 
equal  opportunity  to  vote  for  President 
to  all  Americans. 

Without  this  change,  we  would  still 
have  50  different  requirements  for  vot- 
ing. Under  the  present  electoral  college 
system,  that  does  not  make  that  much 
difference  since  each  State  has  the  same 
number  of  votes  regardless  of  their  vot- 
ing qualificatiuns.  But  with  direct  popu- 
lar elections  there  would  be  a  new  s'g- 
nificance  to  each  individual  vote. 
Whether  some  States  are  either  more 
restrictive  or  .iiore  liberal  in  their  vot- 
ing qualifications  could  significantly 
aiiect  the  outcome. 

Why  should  an  18-year-old  vote  in  one 
State  but  not  :n  another?  "Why  should 
literacy  be  required  in  order  to  vote  in 
one  State,  but  not  in  another? 

The  committee  proposal  already  re- 
serves to  Cong:-ess  the  power  to  estab- 
lish uniform  residence  qualifications.  My 
amendment  would  extend  that  reserved 
power  to  all  voting  qualifications  which 
the  Congress,  in  its  v.tsdom.  might  de- 
cide to  make  uniform  throughout  the 
cotmtry. 

Only  in  this  way  can  we  ensure  equal- 
ity among  the  States  in  choosing  a  Pres- 
ident, and  more  importantly,  among  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 


office  facilities  In  Mlneola  and  the  court 
convened  In  borrowed  space  that  it  soon 
had  to  vacate  because  ol  local  needs. 

Thus  the  Long  Island  annex  of  the  U.S. 
district  court  has  not  been  meeting  de- 
spite its  authorization  by  the  Congress. 
There  are  simply  no  adequate  facihties 
available  for  lease  in  Mlneola. 

However.  I  have  received  word  from 
Ernest  Frlesen.  Jr.,  director  of  the  ad- 
ministrative ofBce  of  the  VS.  Courts, 
that  aaequate  facilities,  endorsed  by  the 
chief  judge  for  the  eastern  district,  are 
available  nearby  in  Hempstead.  N.Y. 

Mr.  Frlesen  has  reasonably  requested 
that  legislation  be  introduced  and  passed 
to  permit  the  Long  Island  annex  of  the 
eastern  district  court,  now  empowered  to 
sit  in  Mineola,  to  also  sit  in  Hempstead 
so  that  the  available  faci'ities  miaht  be 
leased  bv  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration and  the  pressing  need  for  Federal 
court  facilities  on  Long  Island  sat  s.led. 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
accomplish  this  goal,  and  respectfully 
reouest  prompt  action,  so  that  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  in  establishing  the  Long 
Island  annex  2  years  ago  can  te  met. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  LONG 
ISLAND  ANNEX 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago 
the  Congress  gave  its  approval  for  the 
U.S.  eastern  district  court  in  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  to  establish  an  armex  in  Mineola, 
NY.,  becatise  of  the  growth  of  Long  Is- 
land and  the  clear  need  for  Federal  court 
facilities  in  Nassau  County,  which  has  a 
population  of  1 .5  million. 

Unfortunately  there  are  no  Federal 


PROTEST     AGAINST     THE     TRE.\T- 
MENT  OF  AMERICANS  BY  NORTH 
KOREA  AND  NORTH  VIETNAM 
(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute   and    to    revise     and    extend    his 
remarks.! 

Mr.   PELLY.    Mr.   Speaker,   all    three 
crewmen  aboard  a  U.S.  Army  helicopter 
shot  down  by  the  North  Koreans  August 
17  \vh?n  it  strayed  over  Communist  ter- 
ritory are  alive,  as  has  been  admitted  by 
the  North  Koreans  themselves,  yet  they 
remain   in   Communist   hands.    T*'0   of 
these  men  are  reported  seriously  injured. 
The  inhumane  treatment  by  the  Com- 
munists on  American  servicemen  is  well 
docixmented.    Tlie     manner     in     which 
Americans  have  been  beaten  and  har- 
assed offends  the  minds  of  all  thinking 
men  of  the  world.  Yet.  we  have  the  cases 
in  North  Vietnam,  the  crew  of  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo,  and  now  this  helicopter  crew  as 
well  as  all  those  Americans  who  suffered 
during  their  confinement  by  North  Korea 
during  the  Korean  war. 

I  have  joined,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  other 
Members  of  the  House  in  cosponsoring  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  protest  North 
Vietnam's  disregard  for  the  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  and  their  refusal 
to  release  the  names  of  prisoners  of  war. 
to  permit  the  regular  flow  of  mall  to  or 
from  those  prisoners,  to  accord  humane 
treatment  to  those  prisoners,  and  to  per- 
mit inspection  of  the  facilities  in  which 
those  prisoners  are  held. 

But.  more  than  this,  I  call  on  all  men 
of  conscience  in  the  world  to  protest  to 
North  Vietnam  and  North  Korea  their 
treatment  of  prisoners.  America  cer- 
tainly will  not  forget  these  courageous 
men.  We  must  mobilize  public  opinion 
against  the  uncivilized  and  inhuman 
t-eatment  of  prisoners  in  Communist 
prison  camps.  I  strongly  urge  all  steps 
be  Uken  in  the  meanwhile,  to  obtain 
the  release  of  Capt.  David  Crawford,  of 
Pooler,  Ga.,  Sp.4c.  Herman  HofTstatter, 
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of  Lowpoint,  HI.,  and  WO  Malcolm 
Loepke,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  now  being 
held  by  the  North  Koreans. 


WITHDRAWAL  OP  TROOPS  IN 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

^  I  Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  Representative 
Waldie,  said  in  a  speech: 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  the  obligation  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  announce  the 
policy  of  this  Nation  so  that  we  do  not  read 
on  the  wires  and  In  the  newspapers  that  the 
Vice  President  of  South  Vietnam  Is  telling 
the  people  of  this  country  what  our  policy 
will  be  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  amazed  at  the  naive- 
te of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California. 

Surely  he  knows  that  before  the  Presi- 
dent withdraws  troops,  he  must  consult 
wifh  those  other  nations  that  have  troops 
in  South  Vietnam  and  that  he  has,  to  say 
the  least,  a  moral  obligation  to  tell  the 
South  Vietnamese  of  his  intentions. 

Surely  he  knows  that  the  President  has 
no  control  over  what  Vice  President  Ky 
might  say,  any  more  than  he  has  control 
over  what  the  honorable  gentleman 
might  say. 

Certainly,  we  would  rather  hear  de- 
cisions on  American  foreign  policy  an- 
nounced by  our  President. 

At  the  same  time,  we  would  also  rather 
hear  criticism  based  less  on  pique  and 
politics  and  more  on  merit. 

It  might  also  be  helpful  in  view  of 
another  speech  made  on  this  House  floor 
by  this  first  speaker  today  to  take  stock 
of  a  famous  quotation.  Some  years  ago, 
Lt.  Gen.  Sir  Wm.  F.  Butler  of  the  British 
Army,  who  said: 

The  nation  that  will  Insist  on  drawing  a 
broad  line  of  demarcation  between  the  fight- 
ing man  and  the  thinking  man  is  liable  to 
find  its  fighting  done  by  fools  and  its  think- 
ing done  by  cowards. 


TAFT  DECRIES  NORTH  VIETNAM- 
ESE TREATMENT  OF  AMERICAN 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

(Mr.  TAFT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
joining  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
in  condemning  North  Vietnam  for  its 
inhumane  treatment  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war. 

Over  300  U.S.  servicemen  are  known 
to  be   prisoners  of  North  Vietnam. 

Intelligence  reports,  and  statements 
by  prisoners  who  have  escaped  or  have 
been  released  by  Hanoi  confirm  that 
North  Vietnam  continues  its  barbaric 
and  uncivilized  treatment  of  these  pris- 
oners of  war. 

War  is  ugly.  But  the  malicious, 
harsh,  and  cruel  treatment  of  prisoners 
is  an  outrage  which  cannot  and  must 
not  be  allowed  to  continue. 


Not  only  do  the  men  suffer  imbellev- 
ably,  but  their  families  and  loved  ones 
are  forced  to  endure  hardships  and 
pain  that  so  easily  could  be  eliminated. 

Hanoi  has  denied  cruel  treatment  of 
its  American  captives.  We  ask  that 
North  Vietnam  permit  an  Immediate 
and  impartial  Inspection  of  its  prison- 
ers, to  veritfy  Hanoi's  claim. 

We  ask  that  North  Vietnam  release 
a  list  of  names  of  the  prisoners  it  is 
now  holding,  so  that  families  who  to- 
day do  not  know  the  fate  of  their  loved 
ones.  listed  as  "missing  in  action"  may 
learn  whether  these  men  are  dead  or 
alive. 

We  ask  that  North  Vietnam  permit 
the  free  exchange  of  mail  between 
POW's  and  their  families,  as  provided 
for  in  the  Geneva  convention,  which 
Hanoi  signed  in  1957. 

We  a6k,  in  the  name  of  simple  hu- 
manity, that  North  Vietnam  release  the 
seriously  ill  or  injured  prisoners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  we  are  in 
agreement  on  the  future  conduct  of  the 
war,  whether  we  are  in  agreement  over 
past  policies  in  Vietnam,  we  can  all 
agree  that  we  are  firmly  united  in  sup- 
port of  humane  treatment  of  U.S.  pris- 
oners of  war. 


WE    MUST    HAVE    AN    HONORABLE 
END  TO  THE  WAR 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  myself 
in  general  agreement  with  the  minority 
leader  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stratton)  on  the  proposed 
withdrawal  of  troops  in  Vietnam.  And  if 
I  imderetood  the  minority  leader  cor- 
rectly I  am  gla<l  to  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  a  decision  not  to  surren- 
der and  not  to  allow  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  be  taken  over  willy-nilly  by  the 
communistic  regime  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  first  speaker  of  the  day.  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  <Mr.  Koch)  .  if  I 
understand  him  and  his  numerous 
speeches  on  this  subject,  is  for  a  quick 
Communist  victory.  I  would  advise  the 
gentleman  that  the  American  public 
opinion,  however  he  may  view  it,  is  ex- 
tremely mercurial  and,  while  American 
public  opinion  is  for  ending  the  war  In 
Vietnnam,  it  is  for  ending  it  honorably. 
If  the  gentleman  had  his  way  and  we 
surrendered  to  the  Communists  and  al- 
lowed them  to  murder — which  they 
would  do — a  few  hundred  thousand 
people  in  South  Vietnam  who  disagreed 
with  them,  I  believe  the  gentleman's  con- 
stituents who  sent  him  here  might  find 
his  philosophy  unacceptable.  At  least,  I 
hope  they  would. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS    OF    THE    91ST 
CONGRESS 

<  Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 1 


Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  not  sur- 
prising every  autumn  to  find  the  football 
season  is  here.  It  is  a  little  surprising  on 
off  years,  however,  to  read  the  morning 
paper  and  realize  that  it  is  the  political 
season. 

I  was  astounded  this  morning,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  read  the  charge  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  by  Members  of  the  other 
party  with  regard  to  the  "do-nothing  91st 
Congress." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  point  out  that  the  two 
major  accomplishments,  in  addition  to 
a  lot  of  other  accomplishments  of  the 
91st  Congress,  have  been  carried  out  de- 
spite and  in  opposition  to  the  requests  of 
the  administration.  The  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969  which  passed  this  House  was 
solely  the  property  and  the  product  of 
the  great  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  led  by  the  Democratic  majority.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  further  that  the 
great  advance  made  in  adding  funds  for 
the  education  of  the  yoimg  people  of  this 
country,  and  for  the  libraries  of  this 
country,  was  taken  on  the  initiative  of 
the  Democratic  Party  over  the  opposition 
and  over  the  cries  and  over  the  chiding  of 
the  administration. 

As  a  Member,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
what  has  happened  to  this  Member  in  at- 
tempting to  get  legislation  considered 
and  to  get  recommendations  from  the 
administration.  I  have  had  four  or  five 
bills  in  the  various  departments  of  this 
administration  and  have  not  gotten  re- 
ports on  them;  or  I  have  asked  for  re- 
ports and  I  have  been  told  they  would  be 
forthcoming  in  a  short  time — and  they 
have  not  been  forthcoming — or  when 
they  have  been  forthcoming  they  have 
been  negative. 

So  it  seans  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
is  any  doubt  where  the  91st  Congress  is 
going  and  how  much  it  is  accomplishing, 
perhaps  the  reason  ought  to  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  this  administration — at  the  door 
of  the  architect,  if  you  will,  of  the  "no, 
no  not  now — go  slow — too  much,  too  soon 
administration." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quortmi  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


Powell 

Purcell 

Held.  N.Y. 

Rhodes 

Roybal 

Scheuer 

Slsk 

Teague,  (3allf. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tleman 

Utt 

Waldie 

Whalley 

Wright 


[Roll  No.  172] 

Arends 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Ashley 

Gallagher 

Belcher 

Gray 

Boiling 

Griffiths 

Brock 

Hanna 

Burton.  Utal 

1      Hansen,  Idaho 

CahiU 

Klrwan 

Carey 

Lipscomb 

Chamberlain 

Lukens 

Clay 

Morton 

Culver 

O'Konskl 

Edmondson 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Pascell 

Ottlnger 

Pelghan 

Patman 

Fraser 

PoUock 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  386 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

PENDING  VOTE  ON  DISTRICT  PLAN 
OF  ELECTING  PRESIDENT  AND 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  CELLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. » 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  a 
motion  carried  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
yesterday,  debate  on  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Dowdy)  containing  the 
district  plan  for  the  election  of  President 
and  Vice  President,  will  be  concluded  in 
45  minutes.  The  substitute  will  be  voted 
on  immediately  thereafter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

WE  MUST  INCREASE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFITS 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
just  announced  that  President  Nixon 
has  recommended  a  10-percent  increase 
in  social  security  benefits,  effective  April 
1970.  This  is  too  little  and  too  late.  Con- 
gress can  do  better. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  this  Con- 
gress can  do  better  than  that.  I  believe 
we  can  act  in  this  session  of  this  Con- 
gress. I  certainly  hope  that  this  Congress 
will  take  the  initiative  and  give  the  re- 
tirees and  the  beneficiaries  of  the  social 
security  system  a  chance  to  survive  the 
escalating  cost  of  living  and  the  inflation 
which  has  occurred  during  the  past  year. 


DIRECT  POPULAR  ELECTION  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT  AND  -VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  iH.J. 
Res.  681)  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  the  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  13194.  AMENDING  THE  HIGH- 
ER EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  "H.R.  13194)  to 
amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  authorize  Federal  market  adjust- 
ment payments  to  lenders  with  respect 
to  insured  student  loans  when  necessary 
in  the  light  of  economic  conditions,  in 
order  to  assure  that  students  will  have 
reasonable  access  to  such  loans  for  fi- 
nancing their  education,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
aopoints  the  following  conferees:  Mr. 
Perkins.  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon.  Messrs. 
Brademas,  Carey.  Hathaway.  Burton  of 
CaUfornia,  Thompson  of  New  Jersey, 
Scheuer.  Stokes.  Clay,  Ayres,  Qute, 
Reid  of  New  York,  Erlenborn.  Esch.  Del- 
LENBACK,  ScHERLE,  and  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin. 


IN     THt     COMMITTEE     OF     THE     WHOU: 

Accordingly  the  House  i-esolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
iH.J.  Res.  681),  with  Mr.  Mills  in  the 
chair. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 

resolution. 

-nie  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  there  was  pending 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  '  Mr.  Dowdy  ) . 

It  was  agreed  that  all  time  for  debate 
on  that  amendment,  and  all  amendments 
thereto,  would  be  limited  to  45  minutes. 
When  this  arrangement  was  agreed  to, 
the  Chair  obsened  Members  who  were 
on  their  feet  and  seeking  recognition 
yesterday  when  the  debate  on  the 
"pending  amendment,  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto,  was  limited. 

Each  Member  whose  name  appears  on 
the    list    will    be    recognized    for    1>3 

minutes. 

Tlie  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  '  Mr.  Poff)  . 

iBy  unanimous  consent,  Messrs. 
Gerald  R.  Ford.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Se- 
BELius,  Thompson  of  Georgia.  Gross,  and 
Wacgonner  yielded  their  time  to  Mr. 
Poff.) 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Poff ) . 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  let  me 
express  my  profound  gratitude  to  those 
who  have  been  generous  enough  to  ask 
that  their  time  be  allocated  to  me.  I  hope 
I  shall  be  able  to  justify  your  confidence. 
I  am  afraid,  however,  that  no  person  is 
equal  to  the  challenge  of  this  occasion. 
I  begin  by  saying  that  I  am  the  first 
to  recognize  that  technically  it  is  unwise 
to  assume  a  defensive  posture  in  debate, 
just  as  it  is  in  a  campaign.  I  prefer  the 
positive.  But  the  time  available  permits 
only  rebuttal,  and  I  must  undertake  t-o 
defend  the  district  plan  against  the  at- 
tacks that  have  been  leveled  against  it. 
Principally,  only  two  attacks  have 
been  made  against  the  Dowdy  substi- 
tute. First,  it  is  said  that  requirements 
for  compactness  and  contiguity  will 
somehow  become  the  predicate  for  liti- 
gation. Second,  it  is  argued  that  the  dis- 
trict plan  will  become  a  "winner  take 
all"  in  miniature,  with  the  minority  in 
each  district  disenfranchised,  and  with 
the  possibility  that  the  winner  may  be- 
come the  loser. 

I  hope  that  is  a  fair  statement  of  the 
attacks  that  are  now  being  pressed 
against  the  plan.  Language  requiring 
compactness,  contiguity,  and  equality 
of  population  was  added  to  the  district 


plan  to  forestall  the  evil  of  gerrj-man- 
dering.  Additional  language  g\iarantees 
that  districts— and  I  quote  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill — -shall  be  apportioned 
following  each  decennial  census  and 
shall  not  thereafter  be  altered  until  an- 
other decennial  census." 

Yes,  that  language  does  authorize  ju- 
dicial oversight.  But  is  the  risk  of  litiga- 
tion any  greater  than  the  risk  we  run 
today  with  respect  to  congressional  ap- 
portionment? And  more  to  the  point,  is 
the  risk  as  great  as  the  risk  posed  by  the 
runoff  mechanism  of  the  direct  plan? 

Consider  with  me  for  a  moment  the 
potentialities.  While  the  district  plan 
fractionalizes  vote  fraud  and  restricts 
its  impact  to  localities,  the  district  plan 
nationalizes  the  impact  of  vote  fraud, 
and  in  a  close  popular  election,  if  the 
total  votes  involved  in  fraud  contests 
throughout  the  Nation  could  affect  the 
result  in  determining  either  a  50-percent 
majority  or  a  40-percent  plui'ality.  the 
demand  for  litigation  in  every  challenged 
district  would  be  utterly  irresistible.  And 
once  the  litigation  following  the  general 
election  was  resolved,  we  would  face  the 
prospect  of  new  litigation  following  the 
runoff  election. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is  true  that  the  dis- 
trict plan  is  a  miniatuie  'winner-take- 
all'  plan,  it  is  also  true  that  the  direct 
plan  is  a  national  'winner-take-all" 
plan.  And  if  it  is  true  under  a  district 
plan  that  the  minority  votes  in  each 
district  will  be  cancelled,  it  is  ?lso  true 
that  under  a  direct  plan  the  minority 
votes  in  the  Nation  at  large  will  be 
cancelled,  even  if  that  minority  is  only 
one  less  than  50  percent  of  the  total  votes 
cast  in  the  Nation.  Surely  under  the  di- 
rect plan  those  who  supported  the  drop- 
out candidate  in  the  general  election  will 
"lose  their  votes"  in  the  runoff  election 
in  the  sense  that  they  will  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  for  the  candidate  of 
their  choice. 

The  district  plan,  they  say,  could  make 
the  winner  the  loser,  and  they  ix)int  to 
the  1960  election.  There  you  will  re- 
member Kennedy,  although  the  popular 
winner,  would  have  been  the  loser  under 
the  district  plan,  and  that  is  because 
Nixon  won  more  of  the  rural  districts 
than  Senator  Kennedy. 

But  things  are  not  always  what  they 
seem.  Consider  two  factors.  First,  had 
the  district  plan  been  in  effect  in  1960, 
the  emphasis  and  the  geography  of  the 
1960  campaign  would  have  been  differ- 
ent. Both  candidates  would  have  spent 
more  time  and  effort  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts and  the  result,  measured  by  dis- 
tricts, might  have  been  substantially 
different. 

Second.  Senator  Kennedy  won  the 
1960  election  by  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  popular  vote.  That  is  a  plurality,  not 
a  majority,  and  if  the  direct  plan  had 
been  in  effect  in  1960  and  if  the  Kennedy 
pluralitv  had  been  less  than  40  percent, 
then  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Nixon  might 
have  won  the  runoff  election.  Thus,  if 
it  is  true  that  a  district  plan  could  make 
the  winner  the  loser,  it  is  also  true  that 
a  direct  plan  could  make  the  general 
election  winner  the  nmoff  loser. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is 
why  I  favor  the  district  plan.  I  want  to 
reform  the  electoral  coUege.  I  want  to 
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revlae  the  federal  system  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. I  want  a  new  system  which  will 
better  reflect  the  popular  will  than  the 
present  system. 

Finally,  I  want  the  Congress  to  pro- 
pose a  system  that  the  States  will  accept. 

It  does  no  good  for  us  to  spout  rhetoric 
in  this  body  If  the  fruits  of  our  efTorts 
are  unacceptable  in  the  other  body,  and 
it  does  no  good  for  both  bodies  to  agree 
if  the  product  they  fashion  cannot  be 
merchandised  among  the  States. 

I  suggest  that  the  direct  plan  cannot 
be  sold  to  three-foiirths  of  the  States, 
and  here  are  the  mathematics  of  it.  We 
have  99  legislative  bodies  in  this  coun- 
try. It  requires  only  13  of  the  99,  each  in 
a  different  State,  to  frustrate  whatever 
proposition  the  Congress  presents  to  the 
States.  I  remind  Members  it  is  not  nec- 
essary that  both  houses  of  the  13  States 
act  negatively.  One  house  Is  sufQclent. 
Either  may  act  negatively  or  simply  fail 
to  act  at  all. 

The  proposition  must  be  ratified,  if  it 
is  to  be  ratified,  by  the  affirmative  ini- 
tiative taken  in  38  State  legislatures.  I 
suggest  thftt  in  their  99  legislative  bodies. 
ther£  wil^  be  13,  each  in  a  different  State, 
which  will  be  so  convinced  that  their 
State  under  the  present  system  enjoys  a 
political  voting  power  advantage  that 
they  will  simply  be  unwilling  to  take  the 
initiative. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  gentleman  to 
yield  solely  for  the  purpose  of  asking  a 
question  on  procedure. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  jield  to  my  colleague  on 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MacGregor  ) . 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  grateful  to  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  should  the  Dowdy- 
Dennis  amendment  carry  here  on  a  teller 
vote,  what  wUl  be  the  next  procedural 
step? 

Mr.  POFF.  If  the  Dowdy-Dennis 
amendment  fails — and  I  earnestly  trust 
it  will  not — I  will  seek  recognition  to 
offer  the  substitute  which  the  gentleman 
and  I  have  jointly  worked  out. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
should  the  Dowdy-Dennis  amendment 
succeed  on  the  teller  vote,  what  will  be 
the  next  procedural  step? 

Mr.  POFF.  The  Committee  of  the 
Whole  would  rise  and  we  would  go  into 
the  House,  and  I  assume  a  separate  vote 
would  be  demanded  on  the  action  taken 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Let  us  assume  that 
In  a  roUcaU  vote  in  the  House  the  Dowdy- 
Dennis  amendment  carried  by  more  than 
50  percent,  but  less  than  6623  percent; 
what  would  be  the  next  step? 

Mr.  POFF.  We  would  then  proceed  to 
a  vote  on  passage  of  that  amendment. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  And  that  vote 
would  require  6623  percent? 

Mr.  POFF.  It  would. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  And  should  it  fall 
to  attain  66^3  percent,  even  though  it 
attains  50  percent  of  the  teller  and  roll- 
call  votes,  then  we  have  no  reform 
whatever? 

Mr.  POFF.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Dowdy). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dowdy 
5ielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Poff.) 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman  I  should  like 
to  make  one  final  point.  I  am  fearful  that 
what  we  are  about  to  do  here,  if  success- 
ful, may  unhinee  the  two-party  system. 
I  am  afraid  that  a  direct  vote  system 
would  tend  in  that  direction  more  than 
any  otlier  system  which  has  been  or  will 
be  proposed. 

I  realize  that  those  who  drafted  the  di- 
rect vote  system  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  40-percent  factor  wUl  prevent  that 
unhappy  result,  but  I  am  not  as  sanguine 
as  they.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  fearful 
that  the  temptation  wUl  be  well  nigh  ir- 
resistible for  every  small  voting  group 
which  can  persuade  a  candidate  to  offer 
himself  for  presidential  election  to  seek, 
if  nothing  else,  to  deny  the  front-runner 
the  majority  or  the  plurality  he  needs. 
If  successful  in  denying  him  40  percent, 
they  will  achieve  part  of  their  purpose, 
namely,  to  force  the  election  into  a  run- 
off. And  surely  there  will  be  a  great  in- 
centive to  combine  the  efforts  of  all  mi- 
nority groups  in  that  effort,  and,  just  as 
soon  as  tlie  general  election  is  concluded 
and  all  of  the  vote  fraud  contests  have 
been  settled,  then  will  begin  the  wheel- 
ing and  dealing  looking  toward  the  run- 
off election.  There  can  be  no  mistake 
about  it. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
thought  I  would  have  no  further  com- 
ment to  offer  in  support  of  my  substitute. 

However,  in  yesterday's  debate,  the  mi- 
nority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan <Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  stated  that 
Mr.  Ed  Qossett,  a  former  Member  of  this 
House,  was  a  member  of  the  ABA  group 
who  recommended  the  direct  election 
plan  for  selection  of  the  President,  and 
that  any  conservative  can  follow  Ed 
Gossett's  recommendation. 

I  knew  that  Ed  Gossett  is  not  in  favor 
of  the  direct  election  plan,  and  does  not 
recommend  its  adoption,  and  so  advised 
Mr.  Ford,  during  the  debate,  as  shown 
by  the  Rscord.  Nevertheless,  he  persisted 
in  insisting  that  Mr.  Gossett  is  for  the 
plan. 

I  have  followed  the  debate  on  our  dis- 
trict plan  substitute  very  carefully.  None 
of  us  who  support  the  district  plan  have 
misrepresented  a  single  fact,  as  far  as  I 
know,  duiing  the  debate.  Were  I  to  un- 
intentionally misrepresent  something,  I 
would  be  happy  to  be  corrected.  There- 
fore, since  Mr.  Ford  was  so  persistent.  I 
called  Mr.  Gossett  last  evening,  just  on 
the  chance  he  had  changed  his  position 
since  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  ad- 
vised him  of  Mr.  Ford's  allegation.  He 
told  me  again  that  he  is  not  for  the  direct 
election.  He  said  that  I  could  quote  him: 
I  am  opposed  to  the  direction  election  of 
Presidents,  I  favor  either  the  district  plan 
or  the  proportional  plan.  The  direct  vote  sys- 
tem would  be  worse  than  our  present  system. 

If  Mr.  Gossett  had  told  me  the  con- 
trai-y,  I  would  be  here  telling  you  that. 
I  am  not  going  to  try  to  mislead  the 
Members  of  this  body  at  any  time;  and 
that  is  even  more  emphatic  on  a  ques- 
tion of  such  importance  as  the  resolution 
before  us. 


Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  has  been  my  contention  from  the  out- 
set that  our  archaic  electoral  college 
system  must  be  changed  and  that  the 
method  of  electing  America's  national 
leaders  must  be  updated  and  improved. 

In  times  past,  when  America  was 
broadening  its  frontiers  and  settling  its 
people  and  its  institutions  within  the 
framework  of  a  democracy — the  electoral 
college  system  made  sense.  Today,  how- 
ever, with  the  advances  made  in  educa- 
tion, transportation,  and  commimica- 
tion — it  does  not. 

Over  the  years,  a  vast  majority  of  the 
people  in  this  coiuitry  have  become  im- 
derstandably  concerned  over  the  fact 
that  we,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
do  not  elect  our  President.  We  never 
have.  And  unless  the  Constitution  is 
changed  to  give  us  that  right — we  never 
will. 

There  are  some  basic  and  inherent 
faults  with  this  so-called  winner-take- 
all  system.  It  gives  large  States  excessive 
and  unprecedented  power  in  presidential 
elections.  In  fact,  the  electoral  votes  of 
the  12  largest  States  could  elect  a  Presi- 
dent even  though  the  combined  votes  of 
the  remaining  38  States  went  to  his  oppo- 
nent. In  addition,  the  electoral  college 
system  openly  invites  vote  fraud.  Since 
a  State's  total  electoral  vote  hinges  on  a 
simple  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  just 
a  few  votes  can,  in  fact,  determine  the 
outcome.  This  encourages  the  kind  of 
fraud  that  can  infiuence  the  few  votes 
needed  to  swing  the  election  to  one  can- 
didate or  another. 

One  of  the  underlying  principles  on 
which  all  of  the  proposed  plans  for  re- 
form are  based  is  the  notion  that  people 
are  entitled  to  have  their  votes  counted 
for  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given.  This 
notion,  certainly,  is  not  novel.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  ver>-  system  by  which  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
elected  within  their  respective  congres- 
sional districts.  And  they  are,  moreover, 
the  very  ideas  that  our  Founding  Fathers 
had  in  mind  when  they  adopted  the  elec- 
toral approach. 

Of  the  many  proposals  which  have 
been  advanced  for  election  reform  in  this 
country,  we  are  now  faced  with  two  basic 
approaches— the  so-called  district  sys- 
tem and  the  direct  election  plan. 

The  direct  plan  would  abolish  the  elec- 
toral college  system  entirely  and  would 
substitute  therefor  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  total  popular  vote.  The  district 
system  would  abolish  the  electoral  col- 
lege, as  such,  but  would  retain  part  of  its 
provisions.  Under  this  plan,  the  will  of 
the  whole  people  would  be  more  accu- 
rately ascertained  by  consulting  them  in 
400  or  500  congressional  districts  of  equal 
numerical  size — each  with  one  vote — 
rather  than  in  50  States  each  with  an 
unequal  number  of  votes,  as  is  now  the 
case. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  were 
deeply  concerned,  as  some  of  us  still  are 
today,  that  whatever  system  evolved  for 
electing  our  national  leaders — included 
checks  and  balances  so  that  the  will  of 
the  people  would  not  be  denied  or  ei-oded 
through  fraud. 

This  remains  my  primary  concern  to- 
day. I  want  a  system  whereby  the  pre- 
dominant   political     parties    in    every 
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state,  large  and  small,  are  compelled  by 
the  Constitution  to  come  into  the  con- 
test fairly  and  to  compete  for  the  vote  of 
all  the  people.  I  want  a  system  that  is 
concerned  more  about  individuals  than 
it  is  about  masses  of  people.  For  it  is  the 
people  and  not  the  States  that  must,  in 
the  final  analysis,  become  the  fountain 
of  power  in  electing  the  President  and 
Vice    President    of    the    United    States. 
Above  all,  we  must  guard  against  any 
movement  or  trend  toward  "mobocracy. ' 
As  a  Member  of  this  body,  I  have  been 
subjected  to  the  district  plan  on  five  oc- 
casions. I  believe  it  is  eminently  fair  and 
that  it  embodies  the  checks  and  balances 
vital  to  any  election  plan.  I  believe  it 
would  accurately  refiect  a  President  most 
favored  by  the  Nation  at  large  and  the 
true  preference  of  its  people.  And,  most 
important.  I  believe  its  adoption  would 
tend  to  promote  and  enhance  what  the 
Constitution  calls  "a  more  perfect  union" 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  I  shall  initially  support  the 
district  plan.  Should  it  not  prevail,  how- 
ever, and  because  of  my  firm  conviction 
that  we  must  bring   about  meaningful 
election  reform  this  year.  I  will  support 
the  direct  election  plan.  But,  here  again, 
I  will  predict  that  the  final  recommen- 
dation that  will  evolve  in  the  conference 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate,  ulti- 
mately will  be  a  compromise  plan  similar 
to  the  Poff  amendment.  I  believe  it  will 
be  the  only  election  reform  plan  that 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  entire  Congress. 
The  basic  question  at  stake  here,  as  1 
see  it,  is  whether  we  in  the  Congress  are 
going   to   nationalize   or    federalize  our 
election  s>'stem  for  President  and  Vice 
President — without  running  the  risk  of 
a  serious  judicial  rejection.  Our  total  na- 
tional  interest   will   best   be   served   by 
strengthening  the  federal  system  and  its 
procedures. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Senate,  in  its 
deliberate  wisdom,  will  carefully  weigh 
our  determination  here  today  on  this  is- 
sue of  vital  concern  and  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  American  wisdom.  In 
addition,  since  this  is  a  constitutional 
question,  congressional  approval  of  this 
legislative  initiative  will  then  send  this 
measure  to  the  States  where  it  will  be 
decided  by  the  representatives  even 
closer  to  the  people. 

In  the  final  analysis,  if  the  Congress 
does  not  act  favorably  on  this  proposal 
during  this  session,  then  the  time  needed 
in  the  process  of  ratification  would 
mean  that  the  battle  to  achieve  election 
reform  before  the  1972  elections,  will 
have  been  lost. 

I  am  hopeful  that  such  a  delay  can  and 
will  be  avoided  and  that  we  will  respond 
today  to  the  strong  voice  of  the  people  in 
seeking  election  reform  for  ourselves  and 
future  generations  of  Americans. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  go  on  record  as  supporting  the 
substitute  district  election  plan  amend- 
ment. 

Much  has  been  said  regarding  the  pub- 
lics  support  for  the  obvious  need  to  re- 
form our  present  electoral  system  and 
the  following  assumption  that  the  pubUc 
therefore  supports  the  direct  popular 
election  plan.  I  submit  the  public  is  un- 
derstandably concerned  and  supports 
needed  reform — we  are  all  in  agreement 


on  that  point— but  I  also  submit  the  pub- 
lic has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  fully 
discuss  and  consider  the  alternative  dis- 
trict election  plan  or  to  consider  the 
merits  and  disadvantages  of  both  pro- 
p>osals. 

I  have  found  that  the  citizens  of  my 
district,  when  queried  about  the  direct 
popular  election  of  our  President  and 
Vice  President,  invariably  say  they  sup- 
port the  plan  and  additionally  state  we 
should  solve  the  problem  of  the  faithless 
elector  and  the  much  publicized  problem 
of  a  contingency  election.  But,  when 
these  same  citizens  become  aware  of  the 
inequities  in  favor  of  the  big  city  States, 
the  awesome  problems  of  vote  recounts 
and  runoff  elections,  and  the  giant  step 
we  are  taking  in  regard  to  constitutional 
change,  the  clamor  and  support  for  the 
direct  election  plan  disappear. 

Since  discussing  this  issue  personally 
with  many  constituents  during  the  recent 
recess,  and  via  press  release  and  news- 
letter, my  mail  has  refiected  a  big  change 
in  attitude.  The  issue  has  become  rather 
simple.  The  district  plan  will  solve  the 
problem  of  necessarj-  reform  with  the 
least  amount  of  constitutional  change. 

Moreover,  I  should  hke  to  point  out  the 
district  plan  will  likely  be  accepted  by 
the  other  body  and  by  the  necessarj' 
three-fourths  of  our  State  legislatures. 

This  plan,  it  seems  to  me,  is  most  rep- 
resentative. It  will  protect  minority 
groups  and  interests  from  ans'  possible 
election  fraud  in  that  should  any  fraud 
occur,  its  effects  would  be  limited  to  that 
congiessional  district  and  to  the  State 
vote  affecting  the  States  two  electors 
bound  to  that  decision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  district  election 
plan  would,  as  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  iMr.  Dennis'  has 
already  pointed  out,  elect  our  President 
and  Vice  President  in  the  ver>'  same 
manner  and  method  by  which  our  cur- 
rent Congress  was  elected.  I  think  this 
method  is  a  proven  success.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  radically  depart  from 
that  concept  and  embrace  a  plan  that 
could  place  us  on  yet  another  treadmill 
of  constitutional  change. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Dowdy-Dennis 
substitute  for  I  am  unwilling  to  vest  in 
the  big  cities  of  this  country'  the  power 
to  elect  future  Presidents  and  Vice 
Presidents. 

Adoption  of  the  committee  resolution, 
without  some  dilution  or  weighting  of  the 
votes  in  the  few  States  where  there  are 
heavy  concentrations  of  population,  will 
mean  that  the  voters  in  the  smaller 
States  will  be  penalized  beyond  belief.  I 
am  for  reform  of  the  present  electoral 
college  system  but  not  on  the  basis  of 
reform  that  does  violence  to  the  voters 
of  Iowa  and  other  less  populous  States. 

I  am  \-igorously  opposed  to  the  provi- 
sion in  the  committee  resolution  provid- 
ing for  a  runoff  election  in  the  event  the 
first  election  does  not  produce  a  majority 
vote  for  any  candidate.  It  would  be  fan- 
tastically expensive  for  the  presidential 
candidates  to  conduct  two  campaigns.  It 
could  produce  far  more  chaos  than  the 
present  system  which,  after  all  is  said  in 
denunciation  of  it,  has  served  the  Nation 
well  for  some  180  years. 
But  the  major  point  is  that  I  want  the 


candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  campaign  for  election  throughout 
the  Nation,  not  merely  in  some  37  of  the 
largest  cities  where  the  mass  of  popula- 
tion resides  and  votes. 

Unless  some  method  of  balancing  the 
vote  is  provided.  I  must  vote  against  the 
installation  of  a  system  of  direct  voting 
which  I  am  convinced  will  never  be  rati- 
fied by  three-fourths  of  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  Stales. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Dowdy-Dennis 
amendment.  The  debate  on  this  issue 
thus  far  has  been  on  a  level  befitting  the 
responsibility  of  this  body  and  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  issue  before  us.  What  we  do 
here  is  more  than  the  making  of  a  mere 
legislative  ripple  on  the  sea  of  our  na- 
tional history.  We  are  charting  a  course 
which  may  well  change  the  basic  char- 
acter of  our  present  political  structure 
and  whatever  change  is  made  must  not 
be  made  lightly. 

I  am  of  the  conviction  that  the  pres- 
ent system  of  electing  our  President  and 
Vice  President  needs  reform.  That  is  why 
if  this  amendment  fails,  I  shall  vote  for 
some  other  type  of  change. 

I  doubt  there  is  a  single  Member  of 
this  House  who  in  supporting  his  posi- 
tion is  not  sincerely  convinced  that  the 
position  he  holds  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  people  not  only  in  our  day  but  in 
the  decades  to  come.  There  is  room  for 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion  and  it  is 
commonly  accepted  that  each  plan  pro- 
posed as  a  change  from  our  present  sys- 
tem has  its  merits  and  its  disadvantages. 
I  happen  to  believe  that  the  district  plan 
does  most  to  protect  our  historic  political 
philosophy.  Yet,  while  not  making  rash 
changes  in  the  Constitution  it  removes 
the  objections  to  the  present  system  as 
expressed  by  the  people  of  our  districts. 
Why   do   I   believe   that   the   district 
plan  best  protects  the  will  and  welfare 
of  the  people  we  represent? 

The    economic,    political,    and    social 
welfare  of  those  we  represent  are  more 
closely  tied  up  with  the  area  in  which 
they  reside  than  they  are  in  the  total 
mass  of  the  United  States,  including  Ha- 
waii and  Alaska.  To  be  sure  no  individual 
citizen  or  State  or  congressional  district 
is  an  island.  Our  interests  and  welfare 
are  Interrelated  and  we  must  not  ignore 
our  responsibilities  to  and  concern  for 
others.  The  fact  is.  however,  that  a  mans 
job,  his  income,  his  social  and  recrea- 
tional life,  his  possessions,  his  future  are 
closely  interrelated  to  the  specific  area 
in  which  he  has  dug  his  roots.  As  such 
I  believe  that  his  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President  better  refiects  and  repre- 
sents his  interest  and  welfare  as  an  indi- 
vidual  citizen   imder   the   district   plan 
than  if  his  vote  is  lost  in  the  anonymity 
of  some  75  million  votes. 

I  support  the  district  plan  because  I 
do  not  wish  the  votes  of  the  people  of  my 
district — and  those  in  a  majority  of  the 
congressional  districts  in  the  countrs'  to 
become  meaningless  when  it  is  possible 
that  in  the  not  too  distant  future  the 
mere  mass  of  numbers  residing  in  eight 
or  10  probable  megalopolae  will  decide 
the  destiny  of  this  Nation  without  due 
regard  to  the  liard-working  people  who 
will  be  living  In  the  relatlvelj'  rural  areas 
and  who  will  be  asked  to  do  the  paying. 
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I  would  hate  to  see  the  Midwest  become 
the  pawns  of  the  population  centers  of 
the  east  and  west  coasts. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  clear  that  the  electoral  college  Is  in 
bad  need  of  reform.  It  is  a  system  ill  de- 
signed and  111  equipped  to  fulfill  the 
needs  of  20th-century  politics  in  America. 

The  weaknesses  of  the  electoral  college 
system  have  been  well  summarized  by  the 
six  fundamental  propositions  outlined  by 
the  House  Republican  policy  committee : 

1.  It  haa  permitted  a  candidate  with  fewer 
popular  Totea  than  another  candidate  to  be 
elected  President. 

2.  It  haa  allowed  electors  to  disregard  the 
mandate  of  their  election  in  casting  an 
electoral  ballot. 

3.  The  winner  of  the  pluraUty  of  the  popu- 
lar vote  In  a  state  wins  all  of  the  electoral 
votes  In  that  state  regardless  of  the  vote  re- 
ceived by  the  other  candidate. 

4.  It  has  required  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  decide  elections  when  no  candidate 
received  a  majority  of  electoral  votes.  In  this 
process,  each  State,  regardless  of  population. 
Is  given  one  vote. 

6.  Under  the  present  system,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  who  are  finally 
chosen  dan  be  from  different  political  parties. 

6.  Thc^e  Is  no  provision  made  In  the  present 
law  for  the  selection  of  a  successor  In  the 
event  of  the  death  of  a  Presidential  or  Vice 
Presidential  candidate  In  the  41 -day  period 
between  election  day  In  November  and  the 
meeting  of  the  electors  In  December.  Simi- 
larly, the  situation  that  would  be  presented 
by  the  death  of  a  Presidential  or  Vice  Presi- 
dential candidate  after  the  meeting  of  the 
electors  but  before  the  counting  of  the  votes, 
is  not  specifically  covered  by  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  90th  Congress, 
three  major  plans  for  electoral  reform 
have  been  advanced.  The  direct  election 
plan  would  abolish  the  electoral  vote  al- 
together and  provide  for  the  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  by  a 
majority  of  the  total  popular  votes  cast 
in  the  United  States.  The  proportional 
plan  would  abolish  the  electorai  college, 
but  would  retain  the  electoral  vote.  The 
electoral  vote  in  each  State  would  be 
apportioned  among  the  presidential  can- 
didates in  accordance  with  the  number 
of  popular  votes  they  received.  The  can- 
didate who  received  merely  a  plurality  of 
the  popular  votes  cast  would  not  receive 
the  State's  entire  electoral  vote  as  he 
would  under  the  present  system.  The 
district  plan  would  preserve  the  elec- 
toral college  but  would  eliminate  the 
present  procedure  of  giving  a  State's  en- 
tire electoral  vote  to  one  candidate.  Elec- 
tors would  be  chosen  by  the  voters,  each 
district  would  be  entitled  to  one  elector, 
and  an  additional  two  would  be  chosen 
to  represent  the  State  at  large.  The  State 
districts  would  be  compact  and  adjoin- 
ing, and  would  generally  contain  the 
same  number  of  persons  as  the  congres- 
sional districts  within  the  State.  Before 
being  elected,  the  electors  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  a  binding  pledge  to  sup- 
port their  party's  candidate.  These  elec- 
tors would  vote,  and  the  candidate  who 
received  the  highest  number  of  such 
electoral  votes  would  be  President,  pro- 
viding he  had  a  majority.  Failing  a  ma- 
jority, the  Senate  and  the  House,  meet- 
ing in  joint  session,  would  elect  a  Presi- 
dent from  among  the  three  candidates 
receiving  the  most  electoral  votes. 


Mr.  Chairman,  philosophically,  I  favor 
the  district  plan.  I  think  Lhis  plan  would 
provide  the  most  effective  and  realistic 
overhaul  of  our  antiquated  electoral  col- 
lege while  retaining  the  traditional  bal- 
ance between  Federal  and  State  rela- 
tionships. 

As  a  duly  elected  representative  of  the 
18th  Congressional  District  of  Texas, 
however,  I  am  bound  by  the  wishes  of 
my  constituents  on  this  matter.  Accord- 
ing to  the  results  of  a  recent  opinion 
survey  I  conducted,  64  percent  of  the 
residents  of  my  district  favor  the  direct 
plan,  7  percent  prefer  the  district  plan, 
15  percent  favor  the  proportional  plan, 
and  14  percent  want  to  retain  the  pres- 
ent system. 

National  surveys  pwUing  popular  opin- 
ion on  the  issue  of  electoral  reform  in- 
dicate that  my  constituents  agree  with 
much  of  the  Nation.  According  to  the 
most  recent  Gallup  poll,  81  percent  of 
the  American  people  are  in  favor  of 
choosing  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident by  direct  popular  vote. 

From  a  practical  viewpoint,  one  of 
the  most  damaging  criticisms  that  has 
been  leveled  at  the  direct  plan  is  that 
it  would  not  be  ratified  by  the  necessary 
three-fourths  of  the  State  legislatures. 
This  criticism  has  been  significantly  di- 
luted by  a  formidable  array  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary. 

The  most  recent  piece  of  evidence  on 
the  subject  comes  from  a  poll  of  State 
legislative  leaders  conducted  by  the  well- 
respected  magazine.  Nation's  Business, 
and  reported  in  its  September  issue.  The 
poll  concluded  that  there  is  a  strong 
nationwide  preference  for  the  direct 
plan  over  various  other  alternatives.  Of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  State  lead- 
ers favoring  a  change  in  the  present  elec- 
toral system,  over  two-thirds  favored 
the  direct  vote  plan.  Only  20  percent 
supported  the  district,  while  the  re- 
mainder was  split  among  three  other 
proposals  including  the  proportional 
plan. 

The  poll  by  Nation's  Business  clear- 
ly indicates  that  the  direct  plan  stands 
a  bettor  chance  of  being  ratified  than 
either  the  district  or  the  proportional 
plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  heart  of  the  di- 
rect plan  lies  representative  govern- 
ment— government  by  the  people  and 
of  the  people.  It  is  this  fact,  coupled  with 
the  ever  increasing  ground  swell  of  pop- 
ular and  political  support  springing 
from  State  and  local  levels,  which  causes 
me  to  add  my  support  to  the  direct  elec- 
tion plan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Mann». 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  short 
time  allotted  to  me  I  would  like  to  pursue 
the  idea  just  expressed  by  the  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virgiiiia  (Mr.  Poff>.  I 
found  it  very  interesting  on  yesterday 
when  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PuciNSKi)  called  our  attention  to  the 
Supreme  Court  case  of  Williams  against 
Rhodes.  He  pointed  out  how  our  Supreme 
Court  has  made  it  fairly  simple  for  addi- 
tional political  parties  to  be  included  on 
the  ballot,  thus  increasing  the  possibility 
that  the  direct  popular  vote  amendment 
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proposed  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
would  result  in  a  proliferation  of  parties 
and  a  strong  possibility  that  no  candi- 
date could  achieve  the  "minority"  elected 
status  of  even  40  percent  of  the  vote.  The 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ckl- 
LM),  responded  by  indicating  that  Con- 
gress could  pass  a  law  controlling  the 
question  of  inclusion  on  the  ballot.  Al- 
though in  the  first  place  it  is  clear  that 
Congress  could  pass  no  effective  law 
abrogating  other  provlsic«is  of  the  Con- 
stitution with  reference  to  the  right  of 
citizens  to  vote,  and  so  forth,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  we  can  expect  centralized  Fed- 
eral control  of  elections  under  the  cur- 
rent direct  popular  vote  proposal. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  Congress  can  pass 
a  law.  Congress  will  pass  many  laws — 
laws  regiilating  the  time,  place,  and 
manner  of  holding  the  elections,  laws 
relating  to  entitlement  to  inclusion  on 
the  ballot,  laws  providing  for  vote  chal- 
lenges, laws  providing  for  recoimts,  and 
laws  on  the  many  other  details  sur- 
rounding an  election.  And  that  is  Just 
what  we  are  asking  for  if  we  support 
the  committee  resolution — Federal  con- 
trol of  elections — one  more  surrender  of 
rights  by  local  governments  and  by  the 
States,  one  more  step  toward  an  over- 
whelming, all-powerful  Central  Govern- 
ment. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson  >  on  yesterday  referred  to  the 
new  federalism  that  this  administration 
has  promised.  I  do  not  detect  In  this  new 
federalism  any  effort  to  return  to  the 
States  their  most  vital  privilege,  that  of 
raising  mioney  from  sources  heretofore 
preempted,  and  daily  being  usurped,  by 
the  Federal  Government.  I  assume  that 
it  is  proposed  under  this  new  federalism 
to  return  to  the  States  certain  funds  pre- 
viously collected  from  the  States  and 
their  citirens,  no  doubt  with  some  guide- 
lines, or  by  categorical  block  grant. 

I  would  prefer  to  call  this  a  new  cen- 
tralism, one  that  merely  makes  of  the 
States  administrative  branches  of  the 
Central  Government,  using  Federal 
funds,  under  Federal  direction.  Thus  it  is 
that  I  deplore  the  effect  that  this  direct 
popular  vote  proposal  will  have  upon  our 
Federal  Republic,  inevitably  depriving 
the  States  of  yet  another  right,  that  of 
determining  its  own  method  of  conduct- 
ing elections  and  of  determining  the 
qualifications  of  its  voters. 

Our  Nation  is  a  union  of  States,  con- 
taining land  as  well  as  people.  I  think  it 
greatly  desirable  for  a  country  as  large 
and  diverse  as  ours  for  people  in  all 
areas  of  our  land  to  have  a  meaningful 
voice  in  the  election  of  their  President, 
and  to  prevent  a  consequence  which  this 
proposal  would  permit,  a  President 
elected  by  a  few  ui-ban  centers  in  this 
country. 

Since  I  believe  that  the  President  is  an 
executive  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
this  Nation  within  the  framework  of  our 
federal  system,  in  which  the  States 
should  and  can  play  a  vital  and  con- 
tinuing role,  I  also  beUeve  that  the  States 
should  have  a  role  in  his  election. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Hall). 
Mr.  HALX..  Mr.  Chairman,  the  action 
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by  this  body  on  the  question  of  electoral 
college  reform  may  well  be  the  most  im- 
portant alteration  of  the  body -politic 
ir  our  generation.  I  say  this  because  I 
believe  a  drastic  restructure  of  our  polit- 
ical system  such  as  the  adoption  of  the 
direct  or  so-called  popular  vote  plan  of 
presidential  selection  will  have  dire  and 
irreparable  results  upon  our  political  in- 
stitutions, form  of  government,  and  upon 
our  society. 

To  digress  for  a  minute,  I  certainly 
agree  that  the  present  system  is  not  the 
epitome  of  perfection.  However,  I  would 
not  kill  the  "patient"  in  order  to  heal  its 
"maladies."  I  would  prescribe  a  remedy 
or  "cure"  such  as  the  so-called  district 
electoral  plan.  I  believe  it  will  accom- 
plish that  which  we  need,  and  preserve 
our  representative  republic  as  well  as 
the  union  of  the  States. 

Before  going  into  the  merits  of  this 
plan,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  dangers 
of  the  direct  election  plan  when  the 
Foimding  Fatliers  debated  and  finally 
drafted  the  Constitution  they  devised  a 
plan  of  presidential  selection  whereby 
they  thought  that  the  leading  citizens  of 
each  State  would  use  independent  judg- 
ment in  choosing  a  President.  Their  in- 
tent as  stated  by  John  Jay  was  to  create 
electors  as  "select  assemblies  for  choos- 
ing the  President."  This  concept  soon 
disappeared  when  political  parties 
emerged.  I  think  that  it  would  be  redun- 
dant to  state  the  subsequent  history  up  to 
the  present  day.  But,  I  do  think  it  is  vital 
that  some  of  the  political  concepts  and 
theories  that  guided  the  Pounding 
Fathers  in  their  creation  of  the  electoral 
college  be  brought  to  hght. 

These  illustrious  gentlemen  conceived 
a  document  which,  up  to  that  time,  con- 
tained a  political  idea  untried  in  human 
history:  the  placing  of  limitations  on 
the  power  of  Government  or  the  State. 
Prior  to  that,  tyrants  and  kings  pos- 
sessed unlimited  powers.  The  Constitu- 
tion destroyed  the  absolutism  and  devine 
right  theories,  and  planted  the  seed  for 
the  tree  of  "ordered  liberty."  How  unique 
and  how  marvelous.  What  a  lesson  here, 
versus  the  modern  counterparts  of 
tyranny — dictatorships. 

Yes,  the  Constitution  placed  limits 
upon  the  actions  of  the  national  and 
State  governments.  It  established  our 
system  of  checks  and  balances  whereby 
no  one  branch  or  one  man  would  possess 
or  exercise  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
power.  In  addition  it  geographically  dis- 
persed power  to  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernment through  the  federal  system. 
One  caimot  prudently  disregard  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  proved  principles  of  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  power. 

In  addition  to  limiting  and  widely  dis- 
tributing the  power  of  government,  the 
Founding  Fathers  felt  that  the  power  of 
the  majority  should  not  be  absolute,  and 
that  it  must  be  tempered  by  the  protec- 
tion of  minority  rights.  So  it  was  in  the 
choosing  of  our  "Chief  Magistrate,"  that 
the  electoral  college  was  adopted  and 
hi-  direct  election  was  rejected.  The 
learned  group  of  patriots  that  met  pray- 
erfully in  Philadelphia,  knew  that  the 
majority  might  not  always  possess  the 
right  judgment,  and  that  this  same  ma- 
jority could  well  usurp  the  rights  of  the 


minority.  History  has  indeed  proved  this 
to  be  a  correct  observation  of  human  na- 
ture and  politics.  I  might  add  that  like 
conditions  prevail  today. 

Not  only  were  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution concerned  about  the  relation- 
ship between  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority, but  they  were  equally  concerned 
about  the  relationship  between  the  large 
States  and  the  small  States.  They  sought 
to  create  a  presidential  selection  system 
that  would  give  the  large  States  power 
and  influence  because  of  their  size,  but 
would  also  give  the  small  States  lever- 
ace,  so  that  their  existence  and  voice  in 
the  National  Government  could  be  pro- 
tected. They  sought  a  finely  tuned  'oal- 
ance  between  the  large  States  and  the 
small  States  and  between  the  majority 
and  the  minority. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  the  balance  has  not  been 
achieved  by  the  present  system.  However, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  abolition  of  the 
electoral  college  to  be  replaced  by  a  di- 
rect election  plan  will  achieve  greater 
equity  or  a  more  responsive  government. 
History  shows  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
and  Napoleon  ni  came  to  power  through 
a  direct  national  plebiscite.  Even  more 
horrifying  and  more  recent  many  of  us 
can  remember  when  Hitler  was  elected 
Chancellor  of  Germany  in  tlieir  dii-ect 
election  of  1933. 

So.  what  I  would  propose  is  the  adop- 
tion of  the  district  electoral  plan.  Under 
this  plan  electors,  equivalent  to  the  num- 
ber of  Representatives  in  Congress  of 
each  State  would  be  chosen  by  the  vot- 
ers, one  for  each  congressional  district, 
and  in  addition,  two  for  each  State  at 
large,  which  are  equivalent  to  the  States 
two  U.S.  Senators.  Each  candidate  for 
elector  would  be  required  to  declare  the 
persons  for  whom  he  would  vote  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  and  this 
would  be  a  binding  declaration,  thus 
eliminatmg  the  unfaithful  elector.  The 
electors  in  each  State  would  meet  and 
vote  and  the  tallies  for  all  persons  voted 
for  would  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate.  The  candidate  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  the  total  votes  from 
all  the  States  aind  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia would  be  elected  providing  he  had  a 
majority  when  tallied  before  the  House 
and  Senate.  If  a  candidate  failed  to  ob- 
taiii  a  majority  of  the  votes  the  Senate 
and  tlie  House,  meeting  in  joint  session, 
would  elect  the  President  from  the  top 
three  candidates. 

I  base  my  support  for  this  proposal 
on  the  following  reasons;  First.  A  more 
accurate  reflection  of  the  popular  vote 
would  be  forthcoming  if  electoral  votes 
were  divided  within  each  State,  so  that 
the  electoral  vote  in  each  distinct  desig- 
nated for  that  purpose,  was  determined 
by  the  popular  vote  result  in  that  distiict 
alone. 

Second.  The  district  selection  process 
would  be  in  harmony  witli  the  present 
system  of  district  election  of  Representa- 
tives so  it  would  not  create  a  precedent 
for  proportional  representation  as  does 
the  automatic  division  of  electoral  votes 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  popular  vote 
in  each  State.  This  is  the  essence  of  a 
representative  government  in  a  Republic 
under  a  limited  Constitution,  which  is 
just  what  we  are.  and  should  remain. 


Third.  The  district  electoral  vote  plan 
should  promote  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  effective  two-party  systems 
in  ever>'  part  of  the  Nation  inasmuch  as 
party  success  in  any  district  would  be 
worthwhile.  We  Missouri  Republicans 
could  elaborate  at  lengUi  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Pouith.  To  the  extent  electoral  dis- 
tricts were  made  coterminous  with  con- 
gressional districts,  the  plan  should  pro- 
duce a  close  relationship  in  the  vote  for 
President  and  Congress  m  each  district, 
and  so  contribute  to  responsible  govern- 
ment by  promoting  control  of  both  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  by  the 
same  party,  simultaneously.  This  would 
avoid  ovei-whelming  control  of  the  big 
cities,  and  by  the  "corridor"  of  most 
populous  States. 

Fifth.  The  district  plan  would  reduce 
the  present  disproportionate  influence  of 
the  large  population  or  so-called  doubt- 
ful States  in  the  presidential  elections  by 
ending  the  windfall  thai  comes  with  the 
■wirmer-take-all"  approach. 

Sixth.  The  district  elector  system 
should  encourage  greater  voter  paitici- 
pation,  by  making  the  uidividual's  vole 
seem  more  important  in  the  selection 
process. 

Seventh.  The  district  system  would 
give  every  voter  an  equal  voice  in  tlie 
selection  of  a  President  by  giving  liim 
the  same  voting  weight  everywhere. 
Every  voter  would  be  votmg  for  three 
electors,  instead  of  for  the  entire  State 
total. 

Eighth.   Awarding   electoral  votes  by 
districts  would  maintain  a  fair  balance 
between  rural  and  urban  forces  and  al- 
low minorities  to  make  their  weight  felt 
where  they  have  strength,  without  giv- 
ing excessive  influence  to  any  group  or 
interest.   It  preserves  the   function   and 
federation  of  the  SUtes  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  talked  earlier  about 
the  finely  tuned  balance  the  Founding 
Fathers  attempted  to  achieve  in  creating 
the  electoral  college  and  how   this  has 
not  been  fully  achieved.  I  am  quite  con- 
fident that  my  plan  will  not  reach  the 
high  state  of  perfection,  but  I  feel  equally 
as  confident  that  the  direct  election  pro- 
posal could  bring  us  to  the  brink  of  dis- 
aster.  A  multiparty  system  might  well 
be  tlie  Frankenstein  monster  created  by 
the  direct  election  metliod  and  I  do  not 
have  to  tell  this  distinguished  body  the 
political    instabihty    and    chaos    it    has 
brought    to    many    so-called    Western 
democracies.   On   the   other   hand,   Mr. 
Chaii-man,    I   believe    that   the   district 
plan  could  greatly  assist  us  in  that  never- 
ending   quest   to   achieve    a   better   and 
more   perfect   representative   s^'stem   of 
government.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood. 
this  Nation  is  a  confederation  of  States, 
boimd   into   a   representative   Republic. 
We   are   not    and   have   never   been    a 
democracy.  Therefore,  the  district  plan 
would  bring  greater  equality  and  voting 
justice  to  both  the  lai-ge  States  and  the 
small  States,  to  both  the  minorities  and 
the  majority,  to  both  the  urban  and  the 
rural,  and  both  to  the  strong  and  Uie 
weak.  In  addition,  it  will  preserve  our 
basic    constitutional    tenets,    while    ad- 
justing them  to  new  and  ever-changing 
times. 
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Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  this  great 
bodies'  watchword  should  be:  "Electoral 
college  reform — yes;  electoral  college 
abolition — no." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Lennon)  . 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  do 
I  believe  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
our  Nation  desire  in  presidential  elec- 
tion reform?  First,  the  abolition  of  the 
so-called  electoral  college.  Second,  the 
abolition  of  our  present  system  that  pro- 
vides for  the  winner  take  all  at  the  State 
level.  Third,  the  abolition  of  our  present 
system  that  provides  for  each  of  the  50 
States  to  have  only  a  single  vote  in  the 
event  that  no  candidate  received  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electoral  votes. 

Our  vote  today,  my  friends,  for  the 
substitute  now  pending  will  accomplish 
these  three  basic  objectives.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  will  encourage  many,  many 
splinter  parties,  something  which  in 
years  to  come— and  remember  this — 
would  do  irreparable  damage  to  our 
country,  just  as  it  has  to  other  nations 
of  the  woMd. 

I  Qrge  support  of  the  substitute. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  ( Mr, 
Watson  > . 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  substitute — the 
district  plan. 

Certainly  those  who  have  spoken  in 
behalf  of  it.  primarily,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Poffi.  have  most 
adequately  and  eloquently  stated  the 
compelling  reasons  for  what  the  House  or 
the  committee  should  do,  that  is,  adopt 
this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  the  only 
practical  thing  we  can  do,  becaiise,  after 
all.  it  is  not  just  to  the  moment  we  must 
look,  but,  as  the  gentleman  pointed  out, 
we  must  look  at  what  would  probably 
happen  in  the  other  body  as  well  as  what 
will  probably  happen  in  the  various 
States.  Let  us  not  have  an  exercise  in 
futility.  If  you  look  at  the  long-range 
picture — that  which  is  likely  to  bring 
meaningful  reforms,  then  I  am  sure  you 
will  conclude  the  substitute  amendment 
now  under  consideration  and  which  we 
shall  be  voting  upon  momentarily  is  the 
only  practicable,  workable,  and  reason- 
able thing  for  us  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  ( Mr. 

LOWENSTEIN  )  . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lowen- 
STEiN  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Celler.  > 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

(  Mr.    BlESTER  » . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Biester 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  McCulloch.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ryan  ) . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ryan 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Celler  > . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  <  Mr 
Fish*  . 

'By    unanimous    consent,    Mr.    Pish 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  McCulloch.) 
The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Chair  recog- 


nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Sandman  I . 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  committee  resolution 
and  against  the  substitute.  However,  I 
do  want  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Poff),  to 
know  that  I  am  also  prepared  to  vote  for 
his  substitute  in  deference  to  the  present 
law.  I  tliink  either  system  is  better  than 
what  we  have  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  some  Members  who  may  have 
some  illusions  to  the  effect  that  the  dis- 
trict plan  is  going  to  favor  one  party  or 
another.  However,  in  just  a  few  seconds 
permit  me  to  tell  you  what  happened  at 
another  constitutional  convention  which 
was  held  in  my  own  home  State,  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  in  1965.  I  was  a  member 
of  the  1965  constitutional  convention  in 
New  Jersey.  After  many  days  of  wrang- 
ling, they  finally  decided  that  both 
Houses  should  be  redistricted  under  the 
district  plan.  However,  when  we  left  the 
convention  hall,  the  Democrats  came  out 
with  the  broad  statement  that  they  were 
sold  out  and  that  the  Republicans  for- 
ever after  would  run  the  great  State  of 
New  Jersey.  Yet.  when  evei-y  member 
was  up  for  reelection,  for  the  first  time  in 
50  years  the  Democratic  Party  took  both 
Houses  of  the  legislature  by  a  margin  of 
2  to  1.  However,  they  did  such  a  terrible 
job  during  the  next  2  years  that  lo  and 
behold  under  the  .iame  plan,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  it  was  submitted  to  the  people 
by  a  plui-ality  of  votes,  lo  and  behold,  the 
party  wliich  had  been  defeated  in  the 
first  election  won  the  second  election  by 
a  margin  of  3  to  1  in  both  houses  of  the 
State  legislature. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steiger  I  . 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Steiger 
of  Wisconsin  yielded  his  time  to  Mr  Mc- 
Culloch.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr 
MrKVA> . 

•By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mikva 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Celler  ) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Dennis  ' . 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
substitute  fails  and  the  direct  popular 
election  plan  is  adopted  we  will  have 
taken  one  more  long  step  away  from  the 
federal-representative  Republic  of  our 
fathers,  and  toward  a  imitary  democracy 
in  which  government  will  be  conducted 
by  blocs,  pressure  groups,  and  organized 
minorities. 

To  those  Members  of  the  House  who 
look  with  favor  on  that  development  I 
have  nothing  to  say  except  that  I  dis- 
agree, but  to  those  more  conservative- 
minded  Members  of  the  House  who  in 
their  heart  do  not  favor  such  a  develop- 
ment, I  say,  with  all  respect,  if  you  do 
support  the  direct,  popular-vote  plan, 
you  are  making  a  grave  mistake,  and  I 
seriously  urge  you  to  consider  and  think 
before  you  take  so  radical  and  so  fateful 
a  step. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Rogers). 
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(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rogers 
of  Colorado  yielded  his  time  to  Mr 
Celler.  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the    gentleman   from    Ohio    (Mr 

McCULLOCH). 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  sure  it  is  no  surprise  that  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute  amendment. 
When  we  began  the  debate  on  House 
Jomt  Resolution  681  last  Wednesday,  I 
outlined  some  major  flaws  in  the  present 
system.  No  one  has  denied  that  the  di- 
rect plan  will  not  remedy  those  flaws. 
No  one  has  claimed  that  the  district 
plan  will  remedy  those  flaws. 

Will  the  district  plan  remedy  the  evil 
that  winners  may  lose  and  losers  may 
win?  The  proponents  of  the  district  plan 
candidly  admit  that  the  district  plan 
will  not. 

Will  the  district  plan  refer  the  choice 
in  a  runoff  to  the  people,  or  will  it  per- 
petuate the  evil  of  referring  the  choice 
to  a  smoke-filled  room,  closed  off  to  the 
people?  The  district  plan  still  allows  the 
highest  offlce  in  our  Republic  to  be 
awarded  without  the  vote  of  the  people. 
That  is  not  republican  government. 

Will  the  district  plan  remedy  or  per- 
petuate the  evils  of  the  unit  rule?  Under 
the  district  plan,  108  electoral  votes  are 
cast  under  a  statewide  unit  rule  just  as 
they  are  today.  Under  the  district  plan, 
the  other  430  electoral  votes  are  cast  un- 
der a  smaller  unit  mle.  The  proponents 
of  the  district  plan  rightly  condemn  the 
unit  rule.  But  the  district  plan,  never- 
theless, perpetuates  that  evil. 

Will  the  district  plan  eliminate  the 
two  bonus  votes  for  every  State?  The 
proponents  of  the  district  plan  embrace 
the  bonus  votes  as  the  hallmark  of  feder- 
alism. But  I  have  yet  to  hear  what  they 
think  federalism  is  and  precisely  how  it 
is  impaired  by  the  direct  plan.  To  me. 
federalism  is  a  form  of  government  de- 
signed to  allow  the  popular  will  to  be 
more  precisely  expressed  and  effectuated 
by  an  allocation  of  responsibility  to  var- 
ious levels  of  government.  Just  what 
federalism  has  to  do  with  the  way  we 
count  votes.  I  do  not  know. 

We  sometimes  forget  in  the  heat  of 
debate  that  under  both  the  direct  plan 
and  the  district  plan,  the  people  vote. 
The  difference  is  how  the  votes  are 
counted.  To  me,  it  is  truly  federalism 
and  truly  republicanism  to  count  everj' 
vote  and  to  elect  the  man  with  the  most 
votes.  To  defend  distortion  of  the  popu- 
lar will  in  the  name  of  federalism  and 
republicanism,  is  incomprehensible  to 
me. 

The  district  plan  leaves  unfinished  the 
task  of  reform.  Our  task  is  to  devise  a 
plan  for  electing  the  President  which  the 
people  can  trust.  It  is  my  humble  opin- 
ion that  only  in  adopting  the  direct  plan 
do  we  fulfill  our  responsibility. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
count. 

Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present  Tlie 
Clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer 
to  their  names: 
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Ashley 

Belcher 

Bolllnj 

CahlU 

Clark 

CiUver 

Dl?gs 

FasceU 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Gallasher 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Grlfflths 


[Ron  No.  178] 

Hanley 

Helstoskl 

Klrwan 

Llpeoomb 

Lukeni 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

OTConskl 

Otllnper 

Pepper 

Poage 

Podell 

Pollock 

Powell 

Purcell 

Qule 


Reld.  NT. 

R  lybal 

Slsk 

Slack 

Stuckey 

SuUlvan 

Teague,  CalU. 

Tlernan 

Utt 

Waldle 

wr  alley 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Zablockl 


Acxjordlngly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Rooney 
of  New  York)  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  cons'deration  the 
joint  resolution,  House  Joint  Resolution 
681,  and  finding  itself  without  a  quorum, 
he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called, 
when  386  Members  responded  to  their 
names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

Tlie  Committee  resumed  its  stting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Celler)  to  close  debate  on  the  pending 
substitute  amendment  for  G^a  minutes. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must 
remember  that  the  House  on  one  other 
occasion  rejected  the  so-called  district 
plan,  a  plan  of  the  type  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Dowdy). 
I  would  say  that  if  this  district  plan  pre- 
vails a  constitutional  amendment  on 
electoral  college  reform  is  dead — deader 
than  a  dodo.  It  will  be  utterly  impossible 
to  get  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  House  for 
the  district  plan.  All  our  efforts,  there- 
fore, will  have  been  aborted. 

Furthermore,  it  would  be  useless  to  go 
on.  It  would  be  as  useless  as  your  ap- 
pendix; as  useless  as  a  cock  without  a 
comb — such  a  cock  is  absolutely  useless. 
Therefore  I  do  hope  that  the  popular 
direct  plan  will  gain  the  votes  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  direct  popular  elec- 
tion system  provides  that  the  individual, 
the  individual  voter,  shall  vote  directly 
for  President — and  his  vote  shall  be 
counted  without  any  intermediary'.  The 
voter  needs  no  agent.  He  needs  no  inter- 
mediary to  vote  for  him.  He  is  intelligent. 
He  knows  what  the  issues  are.  and  he  can 
differentiate  among  the  candidates.  He 
needs  nobody  to  act  for  him. 

What  better  method  is  there  than  hav- 
ing the  individual  vote  for  himself?  That 
Is  what  the  direct  popular  election  plan 
provides.  All  these  other  plans — the  dis- 
trict plan,  the  proportional  plan,  and  the 
other  plans — perpetuate  many  of  the 
evils  of  the  present  system.  And  we  are 
all  agreed,  all  the  speakers  are  agreed, 
that  the  present  system  is  indeed  a  blot 
upon  our  escutcheon. 

It  is  something  that  must  be  changed. 
Changed  to  what? 

Now  the  district  plan  which  is  now  be- 
fore you  in  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  contains  the  evil  of  the 
unit  rule,  the  "winner-take-all"  system. 
It  contains  the  evil  of  the  "bonus"  elec- 
toral vote.  It  contains  the  possibility  that 
the  unwelcome  loser  may  become  the 


winner.  It  contains  the  danger  of  the 
election  being  thrown,  into  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  House  and  Senate. 

These  evils  still  remain  in  the  substi- 
tute. We  would  be  jiunping  from  the  fry- 
ing pan  into  the  fire. 

As  to  the  election  being  thrown  into 
the  Congress,  we  had  an  experience  of 
that  nature  in  1870,  in  the  Tilden-Hayes 
contest.  Tilden  won  the  election  by  a 
quarter  of  a  million  popular  votes.  But 
he  lost  the  majority  of  the  electoral  votes 
by  a  great  deal  of  political  skullduggery 
and  dastardly  intrigue.  The  man  who 
was  duly  elected  was  euchred  out  of  office. 
Once  bitten,  twice  shy.  We  do  not  want 
the  contingency  provided  in  tills  Dowdy 
substitute — we  do  not  want  the  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
thrown  into  a  joint  session  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

Beyond  that  there  is  the  great  possibil- 
ity of  gerrymandering.  We  have  that  now 
with  respect  to  congressional  districts. 
The  spoils  would  be  even  greater  because 
here  there  is  involved  the  presidency  and 
vice  presidency  of  the  United  States. 
There  would  be  an  invitation  and  motive 
for  the  various  State  legislatures  to 
gerrymander  their  electoral  districts. 

Tnere  are  a:SO  some  weasel  words  in 
the  Dowdy  substitute.  They  are  imprecise 
and  impractical  and  would  not  accom- 
IjLsh  what  it  is  said  they  would. 

Beyond  peradventure  of  doubt  you  will 
be  encouraging  gerrj-mandering  in  presi- 
dential election  under  this  Dowdy  sub- 
stitute. 

We  can  only  live  our  lives  forward.  But 
we  can  only  understand  our  lives  back- 
v.-ards.  We  can  only  understand  what 
goes  on  before  us  if  we  understand  our 
history.  We  know  that  the  electoral  col- 
lege system  has  bad  features.  It  is  beset 
with  evils.  We  do  not  want  to  continue 
those  evils. 

Theretorc,  to  understand  what  life  is 
and  what  life  may  be,  we  must  judge  and 
we  must  profit  by  cur  past  experience. 
But  we  would  be  ignoring  our  past  ex- 
periences if  we  embrace  anything  like 
the  district  plan  or  the  proportionate 
plan  or  if  we  accept  anything  other  than 
the  so-called  popular  plan. 

The  plan  that  has  been  put  forward 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is 
not  perfect.  Nothing  m  this  life  is  per- 
fect. If  you  want  the  rose,  you  have  to 
put  up  with  the  thorns.  V/e  give  you  the 
rose.  But  there  are  some  thorns  or  bris- 
tles. We  cannot  help  that.  But  we  have 
some  perfectionists  in  the  House  who 
want  to  have  a  pe.-fect  bill.  You  just 
cannot  get  a  perfect  bill.  We  give  you 
the  least  objectionable  of  all  the  pro- 
posals and  we  hope  you  will  embrace  It 
as  a  constitutional  amendment. 

With  reference  to  the  perfectionists 
and  the  idealists,  when  they  come  down 
from  their  Ivory  towers  on  high  and 
come  Into  our  mundane  existence,  they 
go  into  dark  alleys.  Tliat  is  what  is  hap- 
pening to  some  of  the  perfectionists  in 
this  House  who  complain  here  and  com- 
plain there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  give  you  the  best 
that  you  can  get  with  reference  to  this 
constitutional  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Csxlke)  has 
expired. 


All  time  for  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman   from  Texas    (Mr.  Dowdy). 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Dowdy 
and  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  159,  noes 
192. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
rejected. 

STBSTITDTt    AMENDME^^r    orTERED    BY 
MR      FX7KHARDT 

Ml-.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckhardt  as  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  pending  joint  resolution :  Strike  out 
all  after  the  resolving  clause,  and  Insert  the 
following: 

•That  the  following  arllcle  Is  proposed 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Coastltutlon  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  valid  only  if  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  several  States  within  seven  ye.^rs  after 
the  date  of  final  passage  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution: 

"  •Article  — 
■•  •The    Electors    shall    meet    in    their    re- 
spective States,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  Pres- 
ident  and   V^ice-President.   one  of   whom,   at 
least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same 
State  with   themselves;    they  shall   name  in 
their  ballots   the   per-on   voted   for   as   Pres- 
ident and  Vice-President  bv   the  persons  in 
their  respective  States  who  shall  have  elected 
them;    they  shall  make   distinct  lists   of  all 
persons  voted   for  as  President,  and  of  all 
persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  of 
the  number  of  vote?  for  each,  whlrh  lists  they 
shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States, 
directed   to   the   President   of   the   Senate;  — 
The   President  of   the  Senate  shall,   in  the 
presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, open  all  the  certificites  and  the 
votes  shall  then  be  counted:  if  a  vote  by  an 
Elector    is    not    cast    for    President    or    Vice- 
Prerldent    in    accordance    with    the    vote    of 
the  persons  in  the  State  who  shall  have  elect- 
ed such  Elector,  such  vote  shall  be  counted 
as  if  It  had  been  so  cast;— The  person  hav- 
ine  the   greatest   number  of  votes  for   Presi- 
dent, shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number 
be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  Elec- 
tois  appointed;  and  If  no  persons  have  a  ma- 
jority, then  from  the  two  hlghe«t  numbers 
on    the    list,    the    House    of    Representatives 
shall  choose  the  President;  a  quorum  for  the 
purpose   shall   corwlst   of   two-thirds   of   the 
whole  number  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives:  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number, 
each  member  casting  one  vote,  shall  be  nec- 
essary   to    a    choice     And    if    the    House    of 
Representatives    shall    not    choose    a    Presi- 
dent whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  de- 
volve upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of 
March   next  following,   then   the  Vlre-Pres- 
Ident  shall   act  as  President,  as  Jn   the  case 
of   death    or   other   constitutional    disability 
of    the    President.    The    person    having    the 
greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice  President, 
shall   be   the   Vice-President.   If   such    num- 
ber be  a  majority  of   the  whole  number  of 
Electors  appointed, 

••  •And  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then 
from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list. 
the  Senate  shall  chooe*  the  Vice-President: 
a  quorum  for  Oae  purpose  shall  consist  o* 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Sen- 
ators, and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
EhaU  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  But  no  per- 
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8on  constitutionally  Ineligible  to  the  ofBce 
of  President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States. '  " 

Mr.  ECKHARDT  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  we  may  dispense  with  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  and  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  I  will 
explain  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  to 
the  minority  tf  we  were  furnished  a  copy 
at  the  desk. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  have  no  objection, 
if  I  can  get  hold  of  one  quickly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  tracks  exactly  article  Xn  of 
the  Constitution,  except  in  three  very 
precise  particulars. 

First,  it -provides  that  the  electors  shall 
name  in  their  ballots  the  persons  voted 
for  as  President  and  Vice  President  by 
the  persons  in  their  respective  States 
who  shall  have  elected  them.  Those  lat- 
ter words  are  added  to  the  language  of 
the  Constitution  so  that  the  electors  are 
mandated  to  cast  their  votes  in  accord- 
ance with  the  votes  of  those  who  elected 
them. 

The  second  change  in  article  XII  oc- 
curs in  this  language : 

If  a  vote  by  an  elector  is  not  cast  for  Pres- 
ident or  Vice  President  In  accordance  with 
the  vote  of  the  jjersons  in  the  State  who  shall 
have  elected  such  elector,  such  vote  shall  be 
counted  as  if  It  had  been  so  cast. 

This  of  course  further  sews  up  the  cur- 
ing of  the  problem  of  the  faithless 
elector. 

Then  it  is  provided : 

If  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from 
the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list,  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  the 
President. 

You  know,  there  is  an  anomaly  in 
article  xn  of  the  Constitution  that  per- 
mits the  House  to  choose  from  among 
the  three  highest  persons.  My  amend- 
ment would  limit  it  to  resolving  selection 
of  the  Presidency  between  the  two  high- 
est if  no  majority  of  the  electoral  vote 
were  obtained. 

And  then  it  provides  that  the  election 
shall  be  from  the  entire  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives voting  each  man  one  vote 
instead  of  voting  by  States. 

There  is  no  other  change.  The  Senate 
still  selects  the  Vice  President,  just  as 
the  Constitution  now  provides.  The 
House  resolves  the  situation  with  respect 
to  the  Presidency  just  as  it  does  now 
with  the  sole  change  that  the  election  is 
by  individual  votes  and  not  by  States. 

So  all  this  does  is  very  precisely  to  cor- 
rect the  major  objections  to  article  XII. 
It  avoids  the  faithless  elector  problem 
and  it  also  avoids  the  vote  by  States  in 
the  House.  And,  of  course,  this  only 
occurs  when  no  person  receives  a  major- 
ity of  the  electoral  votes. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  the  House  that 
this  is  the  most  conservative  and  most 


limited  change  In  the  Constitution  that 
has  been  offered.  It  in  no  way  affects  the 
electoral  college  except  to  cure  the  faith- 
less elector  question  and  to  require  that 
the  House  vote  on  the  basis  of  one  man, 
one  vote,  among  the  two  highest  candi- 
dates instead  of  three. 

That  Is  aU  this  amendment  does. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  an- 
ticipate any  possible  problem  if  we  wound 
up  with  a  President  of  one  party  and  a 
Vice  President  of  the  other  party? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  We  have  exactly  the 
same  problem  under  the  present  system, 
and  I  do  not  attempt  to  change  it  in  any 
way  in  this  respect. 

That  is  possible,  and  it  is  possible  under 
the  present  system. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  recognize  it  is  possible 
imder  the  present  system,  but  it  would 
not  be  possible  under  the  committee's 
propMDsed  amendment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  correct. 
Now,  I  believe  strongly  that  a  system 
that  has  worked  for  180  years  without  a 
serious  flaw  occurring,  and  which  has 
worked  in  such  a  way  that  on  only  three 
occasions  could  it  be  said  by  any  stretch 
of  the  facts  that  whether  the,  electoral 
vote  or  the  popular  vote  was  the  deciding 
vote  would  have  resulted  of  the  elec- 
tion— that  such  a  system  is  a  good  one. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  Tilden-Hayes  election  is  not  a  good 
example,  because  there  certain  States 
electors  were  coimted  out  in  order  to 
come  to  a  result  which  was  decided  to  be 
desirable  by  the  side  that  won. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

<  Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  In  the  Tilden-Hayes 
election  the  matter  was  entirely  artifi- 
cial. The  Cleveland-Harrison  election  is 
actually  the  only  election  in  which  our 
electoral  system  failed.  I  believe  a  system 
which  is  so  carefully  balanced  as  to 
achieve  success  over  that  number  of 
years,  a  s>'stem  which  has  not  only  the 
wisdom  of  the  Founding  Fathers  behind 
it  but  also  has  been  hewed  out  by  an 
intelligent  pragmatism,  a  system  which 
has  preserved  the  political  party  system, 
a  system  which  achieves  an  elected  Presi- 
dent which  the  people  accept  as  the  bona 
fide  President,  even  in  the  case  of  a  nar- 
row popiilar  difference,  is  a  system  that 
we  should  not  overthrow  lightly. , 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  an  "aye"  vote 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  I  have  the  highest  respect  for 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  who  just  ad- 
dressed the  House.  He  is  a  painstaking 
and  a  most  dedicated  lawyer  and  col- 
league. I  fear,  however,  he  is  on  the  wrong 
track  with  reference  to  this  amendment. 
His  proposal  is  not  really  a  reform;  it  is 
a  piecemeal  effort.  He  continues  the 
present  system  practically  as  it  is,  with 
all  of  its  attendant  evils — the  evil  of  the 
winner- take-all;  the  "bonus"  electoral 
/ote;   the  possibility  of  tiie  unwelcome 
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loser  becoming  the  winner;  the  danger  of 
the  election  being  thrown  into  the  House 
The  only  change  that  he  makes  concerns 
when  the  election  is  thrown  into  the 
House.  Instead  of  the  Congress  voting  by 
States,  each  Member  would  vote  individ- 
ually. He  also  does  away  with  the  turn- 
coat elector;  that  is,  the  faithless  elec- 
tor. Those  two  are  reforms,  but  they  are 
slight  reforms  comparatively.  Certainly 
and  assuredly  we  did  not  wait  180  years 
to  get  this  mere  pittance,  and  that  is 
what  it  is — a  mere  pittance.  If  we  are 
going  to  reform  the  electoral  system,  let 
us  go  wholeheartedly  about  it  and  not 
just  take  one  or  two  little  bites  off  the 
cherry.  That  is  exactly  what  this  amend- 
ment does. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  intended  to  offer 
an  amendment  similar  to  the  one  which 
is  now  pending  before  the  Committee  but 
shall  not  do  so,  and  rise  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas   (Mr.  Eck- 

HARDT)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  :  do  not  question  the 
wisdom  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  am  not  in  disagreement  with 
all  of  the  philosophy  that  has  been  pre- 
sented in  the  Chamber  for  the  past  few 
days. 

However,  I  cannot  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  our  decision  is  relative  to 
changing  the  Constitution. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
Congress,  and,  yes,  the  State  legislators 
will  be  very  deliberate  in  such  a  change. 

We  have  been  focusing  upon  whether 
we  should  change  our  system  of  voting 
for  the  President  to  a  popular  vote  or 
by  electoral  vote  by  districts.  I,  for  one, 
do  not  feel  we  have  been  wrong  for 
nearly  200  years  in  our  method  of  electing 
a  President. 

I  am  not  too  concerned  about  how  we 
have  been  voting  for  our  President,  but 
I  am  very  concerned  about  what  hap- 
pens if  one  of  the  candidates  does  not 
receive  a  majority.  Back  in  November  I 
can  remember  that  there  was  sincere 
fear  as  to  what  might  happen  if  one  of 
the  candidates  did  not  receive  a  major- 
ity. I  can  recall  a  lot  of  people  discussing 
whether  or  not  our  electoral  college,  our 
electoral  system  or  winner-take-all  sys- 
tem was  as  bad  as  it  was  pictured  to  be. 
We  were  concerned  that  the  election 
would  be  followed  by  two  choices  which 
could  bring  about  complete  chaos.  We 
were  concerned  that  members  of  the 
electoral  college  would  become  independ- 
ent and  usurp  too  much  power.  We  were 
concerned  that  the  law  requiring  that 
the  House  choose  among  the  top  three 
candidates  would  bring  about  a  tremen- 
dous delay  which  would  not  be  good  for 
our  country. 

Therefore,  I  say  if  we  want  ratification, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
it  should  be  on  the  basis  of  reform  and 
that  is  reform  of  those  things  which 
cause  the  problems  and  not  changing 
our  way  of  selecting  the  President.  In 
other  words,  we  are  about  to  ask  50 
State  legislatures  to  agree  on  something 
on  which  there  is  general  disagreement 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  in- 
dicated by  this  debate. 
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Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  ^   ,  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  February  6  this  year 
I  discussed  in  the  House  seven  defects  of 
the  present  system  of  electing  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  Each  of  those  defects  are  most 
serious  and  could  thwart  the  will  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Although  the  amendment  now  pend- 
ing before  the  committee  has  resulted 
from  much  searching  thought,  and  while 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  really  one 
of  the  most  able  Members  of  the  House, 
his  proposed  substitute  amendment 
reaches  only  two  of  tho.se  seven  defects 
which  were  discussed  at  length  on  Feb- 
ruary 6. 

The  seven  defects  of  the  present  sys- 
tem which  I  recounted  to  the  House  last 
Februaiy  are  these — 

First,  it  allows  winners  to  lose  and  los- 
ers to  win ; 

Second,  the  unit  rule; 
Third,  bonus  votes; 
Fourth,  the  present  system  does  not 
feature  a  fail-safe  method  for  determin- 
ing and  counting  electoral  votes; 

Fifth,  the  present  system  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  case  of  the  death  of  the 
"winning"  candidates  before  the  elec- 
toral college  meets; 
Sixth,  the  faithless  elector;  and 
Seventh,  a  one-State,  one-vote  rule 
prevails  when  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent devolves  upon  the  House. 

The  amendment  reaches  only  the  last 
two  defects.  We  can  do  better. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  Members  to  not 
agree  to  the  substitute  amendment  now 
pending  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  -equisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr.  Eck- 
HARDT ) .  The  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  will  continue  the  pres- 
ent plan  but  eliminate  the  deficiency  of 
the  "faithless  elector"  and  the  clumsy 
method  of  voting  which  exists  in  the 
House  under  the  present  contingency 
mechanism.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  deep 
reservations  about  the  direct  popular 
election  plan  and  especially  the  4070 
provision. 

The  more  I  have  listeiied  to  the  debate 
in  this  House,  the  greater  my  reserva- 
tions concerning  the  popular  election 
plan  have  become.  The  thing  that  wor- 
ries me  about  the  direct  election  plan 
is  that  I  fear  it  will  promote  the  devel- 
opment and  growth  of  :>plinter  political 
parties  in  this  coimtry.  Perhaps,  it  may 
not  encourage  the  growth  of  .such  splint- 
er parties  as  much  as  the  present  system 
discourages  the  formation  and  the 
growth  of  third  parties. 

I  think  we  have  to  admit  that  tlie 
present  electoral  college  system  does  dis- 
courage the  proliferation  of  splinter  par- 
ties, and  this  to  me  has  been  the  real 
stability  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. The  growth  of  splinter  parties  with 
the  resulting  inability  of  any  party  to 
mtister  a  majority  has  plagued  so  many 
democracies  that  have  risen  and  fallen 
in  the  past.  We  are  a  nation  of  many 


races  and  many  cultures  with  so  many 
differences,  it  is  indeed  surprising  that 
we  have  not  experienced  the  same  prob- 
lem. Tlie  reason  why  we  have  not  is  due 
to  the  manner  in  which  our  present  sys- 
tem has  developed  and  operated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  <Mr.  EckhardtI.  has  a  good 
amendment.  I  hope  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  see  fit  to  support  this 
amendment,  and  continue  substantially 
the  same  system  that  has  served  this 
country  so  well  in  the  past. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt). 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  weie  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Eckhardt 
and  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  64,  noes 
98. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

SUBSTITUTE    AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR     POFF 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
.Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered    by    Mr.    Poff:    Strike    out    all    aft€r 
ihe  resolving  clause  and  insert  the  following: 
■  That  the  following  article  is  proposed  as 
an   amendment   to   the   Constitution  of   the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  in- 
tent-s  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion   when    ratified    by    the    legislatures    of 
three-fourths   of   the   several   States   within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  submission 
by  the  Congress : 

"  "Article  — 
••  'Section  1.  The  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  be  chosen  by  the  electoral  votes 
of  the  several  States  and  the  District  consti- 
tuting the  seat  of  government  of  the  United 
States  (hereinafer  referred  to  in  this  article 
as  the  District ) .  Each  State  shall  be  entitled 
to  cast  a  number  of  electoral  votes  equal  to 
the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives to  which  such  State  may  be  en- 
tilled  in  the  Congress  and  the  District  shall 
be  entitled  to  cast  a  number  of  electoral  votes 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress  to  which  the  Dis- 
trict would  be  entitled  if  it  were  a  State, 
but  in  no  event  more  than  the  least  popu- 
lous State.  Such  electoral  votes  shall  be  cast 
upon  the  basis  of  an  election  in  which  the 
people  of  such  State  and  of  such  District  shall 
cast  their  votes  for  President  and  for  Vice 
President.  In  such  election,  each  voter  shall 
cast  a  single  ballot  for  two  persons  who  shall 
have  consented  to  the  Joining  of  their  names 
as  candidates  for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President  and  who  are  then  not  both  in- 
habitants of  the  same  State  or  of  the  District. 
No  candidate  shall  consent  to  the  joinder 
of  his  name  with  that  of  more  than  one 
other  person. 

■  Sec.  2.  The  voters  for  President  and  Vice 
President  in  each  State  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature,  ex- 
cept that  for  such  voters  (1)  the  legislature 
of  any  State  may  prescribe  less  restrictive 
residence  qualifications  and  (2)  Congress 
may  establish  by  law  uniform  residence  quali- 
fications. 

"  'The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing such  an  election  and  entitlement  to  in- 
clusicn  on  the  ballot  shall  be  prescribed  in 
each  State  by  the  legislature  thereof,  but  the 
Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or 
alter  such  regulations. 

■  'Sec.  3.  In  each  State  and  in  the  District 


the  official  custodian  of  election  returns  shall 
make  distinct  lists  of  all  persong  joined  for 
the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  President 
for  whom  votes  were  cast,  and  of  the  number 
of  electoral  and  popular  votes  in  such  State 
lor  each  pair,  which  lists  he  shall  sign  and 
certify  and  transmit  to  the  seat  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  directed  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  The  President 
of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open 
all  the  certificates  and  the  electoral  votes 
shall  be  computed  in  the  manner  provided  in 
section  4. 

•  Sec.  4.  The  persons  joined  as  candidates 
for    President    and    Vice    President   shall    be 
credited   with   such   proportion   of   the  elec- 
toral votes  of  a  State  or  District  as  they  re- 
ceive of  the  total  vote  of  the  voters  for  such 
offices  in  each  State  and  In  the  District  Such 
persons  shall  be  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of 
the  total  number  of  electoral  votee    In  mak- 
ing the  computation,  fractional  numbers  le-ss 
than    one    one-thousandth    shall    be    disre- 
garded   If  no  pair  of  persons  joined  as  can- 
didates for  President  and  Vice  President  re- 
ceives   a    majority    of    the    totAl    number    of 
electoral  votes,  the  pair  receiving  the  great- 
est number  of  popular  votes  in  the  several 
States  and  in  the  District  shall  be  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice  President    But  if  no  pair 
of  persons  receives  at  least  40  per  centum  of 
the   total   number  of  popular  votes  cast  for 
such    offices,    then    the    Congress    sitting    in 
Joint  session  shall  on  or  after  the  3d  of  Jan- 
uary following  the  election  choose  from  be- 
tween   the    two    pairs   of    i>ersonB    joined    as 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President 
who  receive  the  two  highest  number  of  pop- 
ular votes.  A  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall 
consist  of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  each 
House  of  the  Congress,  and  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives preeent   and  voting  shall   be   necessary 
to  a  choice. 

•  Sec.  5.  The  Congress  may  by  law  provide 
for  the  case  of  the  death,  withdrawal,  or  dis- 
ability of  any  candidate  for  President  or 
Vice  I>resident  before  the  day  on  which  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  have  been 
chosen. 

•  Sec  6.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

■•  'Sec.  7.  This  article  shall  take  effect  1 
year  alter  the  21st  day  of  January  following 
ratification  '  " 


Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  vote 
on  the  Dowdy-Dennis  substitute  indi- 
cates anything.  I  suggest  that  it  indi- 
cates that  what  this  Congress  ultimately 
agrees  upon  and  proposes  to  the  States 
will  be  something  other  than  the  two 
reform  proposals  which  we  have  here- 
tofore had  under  consideration  The 
plan  which  I  have  just  submitted — and 
I  pause  parenthetically  to  say  that  it  is 
my  second  choice— the  plan  I  have  just 
submitted  probably  fairly  could  be  cla.ssi- 
fied  as  salable  compromise  between  the 
direct  plan  and  the  district  plan. 

Let  me  explain,  if  I  may.  the  details 
of  what  I  hope  may  eventually  become 
a  vehicle  for  a  compromise  acceptable 
to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  one 
which  can  command  the  support  of  the 
legislatures  in  three-quarters  of  our 
States.  Essentially,  it  is  a  proportional 
system.  Under  the  plan,  the  electoral 
vote  of  each  State  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  be  apportioned  auto- 
matically among  the  several  presidential 
and  vice  presidential  candidates  in  pro- 
portion to  the  popular  votes  received. 
The  candidacy  which  received  the  ma- 
jority of  the  electorial  votes  would  be- 
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oome  the  President-elect  and  the  Vice- 
President-elect.  If  no  candidacy  received 
a  majority  of  electoral  votes,  then  po- 
tentisilly  either  or  both  of  two  contin- 
gency mechanisms  might  become  opera- 
tive: The  first  contingency  mechanism 
would  look  to  the  popular  vote  in  the 
election  just  held,  and  if  no  candidacy 
earned  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes 
under  the  proportional  system,  then  the 
candidacy  which  won  the  greatest  num- 
ber, and  at  least  40  percent  of  the  popu- 
lar votes,  would  be  elected. 

If  no  candidacy  prevailed  imder  the 
Initial  test,  and  no  one  prevailed  under 
the  first  contingency  mechanism,  then 
the  election  would  be  held  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  sitting  jointly  with 
each  Member  of  each  House  casting  one 
vote,  with  their  choice  confined  to  the 
two  top  candidacies,  a  majority  of  each 
House  being  necessary  to  a  quoriun.  and 
a  majority  vote  of  both  Houses  present 
and  voting  necessary  to  a  choice. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POPP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from.  Te^cas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  frcnn  Virginia  if  his  proposal 
does  not  have  these  points  superior  to 
the  popular  vote:  Under  the  popular 
vote,  if  a  State  lowers  the  qualifications 
of  voting  to  18  years,  does  not  that  give 
extra  weight  to  that  particular  State? 

Mr.  POFF.  It  does,  and  I  suggest  in 
that  connection  that  if  the  direct  plan 
is  approved,  there  will  be  a  race  in  the 
legislatures  both  to  lower  the  residence 
requirements  and  to  lower  the  age  re- 
quirements in  order  to  increase  the  elec- 
torate, and  thereby  increase  the  State's 
proportionate  voting  power  in  the  Na- 
tion at  large. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Under  your  plan  each 
State  would  carry  the  same  weight  ac- 
cording to  its  electoral  vote? 
Mr.  POPP.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
'Ms.  WHITE.  Regardless  of  the  voters 
who  come  to  vote. 
Mr.  POFF.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  WHITE.  Is  it  not  true  that  under 
the  poiUar  vote  scheme  weight  is  given 
to  the  State  that  has  the  most  or  the 
greatest  niamber  of  votes,  with  some  dis- 
advantage to  the  State  with  patterns  of 
less  percentage  voting? 

Mr.  POPP.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  large  States  will  have  under  the  di- 
rect system,  as  indeed  they  have  under 
the  present  system,  a  disproportionate 
part  of  the  total  voting  power,  and  that 
this  disproportionate  part  will  be  large- 
ly aCfected  by  the  tightly  organized, 
highly  disciplined  voting  blocs  in  the 
urban  areas  of  the  large  States. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  discovered  some  States  vote  80  to 
85  percent  in  the  presidential  election 
and  sc«ne  States  only  vote  60  to  65  per- 
cent, and  therefore  under  the  committee 
system  it  gives  an  advantage  to  the 
States  voting  more  heavily  and  under  the 
gentleman's  proposal  it  helps  to 
equalize  the  votes. 

Mr.  POFF.  The  gentleman  has  graphi- 
cally explained  what  I  understand  to  be 
one  of  the  advantages  of  my  plan,  and  I 
thank  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Poft  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  will  be 
said  that  the  proportional  plan,  like  the 
district  plan,  may  possibly  make  the  win- 
ner of  the  popular  vote  the  loser  In  the 
election.  I  would  be  foolhardy  to  dispute 
that.  Mathematically  and  theoretically, 
it  is  possible.  But  I  will  say  that  if  the 
three  mechanisms  in  my  substitute  were 
applied  to  all  the  elections  in  the  last 
100  years — and  these  are  those  elections 
for  which  pertinent  statistics  have  been 
assembled — my  plan  would  not  have 
made  any  difference  whatever  in  the  re- 
sults. Yet  my  plan,  if  it  had  been  in 
effect,  would  have  given  better  voice  to 
the  popular  wtU  in  each. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PQFP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is 
this  also  true  of  the  Nixon -Kennedy 
election,  that  the  gentleman's  plan  would 
not  have  changed  that  election? 

Mr.  POFF.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
It  would  not  have  changed  that  elec- 
tion. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  It  would  not  have? 

Mr.  POFF.  It  would  not  have  changed 
that  election. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  earnestly  urge  that 
those  who  are  seeking  a  fair  compromise 
around  which  hopefully  two-thirds  of 
both  bodies  can  assemble,  will  study  the 
details  of  the  amendments  as  they  are 
incorporated  in  House  Joint  Resolution 
778,  copies  of  which  are  at  the  desk. 
I  invite  most  respectfully  the  attention 
of  the  Members  to  my  separate  views, 
which  appear  in  the  committee  report, 
which  also  is  at  tlie  desk. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEBED  BY  ME.  HTTTCHINSON  TO 
THE  SUBSTrrUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR    POFF 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  Poff  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hdtchinson 
to  the  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Poff:  On  page  4,  Une  1,  strike  out  "one- 
thousandth"  and  Insert  "one- tenth." 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Poff  substitute  amendment  pro- 
viding for  a  proportional  distribution  of 
the  electoral  vote  provides  that  the  elec- 
toral votes  shall  be  divided  into  thou- 
sandths. It  provides  that  in  making  the 
computations  the  fractional  numiiers 
less  than  thou.sandths  shall  be  disregard- 
ed. So  the  effect  of  It  is.  If  in  any  State 
a  particular  candidate  should  receive  as 
much  as  one-thousandth  of  an  electoral 
vote,  that  is  If  he  received  a  popular 
vote  equal  to  one-thousandth  of  the  pop- 
ular vote,  he  would  be  awarded  that 
fraction. 

It  seems  to  me  to  divide  the  electoral 
vote  Into  thousandths  would  greatly  en- 
courage the  proliferation  of  parties,  the 
breakdown  of  our  two-party  system,  and 
the  proliferation  of  minor  parties.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  order  to 
strengthen  and  maintain  a  two-party 
system  in  this  country,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter public  policy  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  if  a  candidacy  cannot  gar- 
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ner  at  least  a  stifQcient  popular  vote 
within  a  State  to  get  at  least  one-tenth 
of  the  electoral  vote  in  that  State,  that 
it  should  not  be  awarded  any  fraction. 

Therefore,  my  proposal  Is  simply  to 
amend  Mr.  Popf's  one-thousandth  of  an 
electoral  vote  Into  one-tenth  of  an  elec- 
toral vote.  Under  my  amendment  it 
would  be  necessary  for  a  ticket  in  a  State 
to  get  a  popular  vote  which  would  en- 
title it  to  at  least  one-tenth  of  one 
of  those  electoral  votes  in  the  State  be- 
fore it  could  win  anything  at  all. 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my  col- 
league yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POPP.  I  must  say  I  am  always 
impressed  by  the  logic  of  the  distm- 
guished  gentleman  from  Michigan.  I 
chose  the  figure  of  one-thousandth  with 
the  thought  in  mind  that  it  might  al- 
lay the  fears  of  those  who  felt  that 
some  candidates  might  not  receive  any 
recognition  for  the  popular-vote  re- 
ceived if  the  fraction  was  greater.  Yet 
I  am  compelled  to  the  view  that  the 
gentleman  has  expressed,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  I  would  prefer  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

Without  the  power  to  accept  the 
amendment  I  can  simply  say  I  will  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  amendment  to  my 
owTi  substitute. 

Mr,  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  support  of  this  amend- 
ment to  his  substitute. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  of  course  be 
less  than  candid  if  I  said  the  substitute 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  is  my 
favorite  amendment,  becaiose.  as  the 
Committee  already  knows,  that  is  not  the 
case. 

But  his  proposal  does  cure  the  prob- 
lem of  the  faithless  elector.  It  does  pro- 
vides a  remedy  for  the  winner  take  all. 
It  does  provide  a  definite  contingency 
mechanism  without  what  I  regard  as  the 
vice  of  a  runoff  national  election;  and 
it  does  preserve  our  federal  system. 

For  those  reasons  I  urge  its  acceptance 
by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposal  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentlemar  from  Vir- 
ginia seeks  to  try  to  find  some  common 
grounds  between  what  he  feels  are  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  not  onlj-  within  the 
Congress  but  also  within  the  coimtry. 

I  would  point  out  to  him  the  problems 
he  and  others  have  stated  about  ratifi- 
cation would  be  compounded  by  the  pro- 
posal he  makes,  for  one  very  important 
reason,  and  that  is  the  complication,  the 
undue  complication  that  is  presented  in 
his  proposed  electoral  system. 

I  leave  it  to  all  of  you  who  have  tried 
to  explain  even  simpler  matters  to  the 
voters,  to  the  electorate,  to  try  to  go 
through  all  of  the  ramifications  of  each 
of  the  fall-back  positions  in  this  proposed 
substitute. 

Indeed,  it  is  properly  called,  as  it  was 
by  the  sponsors  and  others,  a  hybrid  posi- 
tion. It  is  more  hybrid  than  it  is  piu-e- 
bred.  What  we  would  leave  with  the  elec- 
torate is  a  system  where  they  would  be 
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very  confused  as  to  what  would  happen 
historically  or  what  would  happen  in  the 
future. 

As  an  example,  I  have  been  poring  over 
the  statistics  of  the  1960  election.  For 
the  life  of  me  I  cannot  figure  out  what 
would  have  happened  when  one  takes 
into  account  the  votes  given  to  the  un- 
pledged slate  in  Alabama  that  year.  I 
think  it  might  well  have  brought  about 
the  stalemate  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia insists  would  not  have  come  about 
in  1960. 

More  than  that,  for  those  who  have 
expressed  concern  over  preservation  of 
the  two-party  system,  I  can  assure  you 
there  is  nothing  which  would  bring  about 
greater  encouragement  to  Eplintering 
than  a  system  such  as  this.  Such  splinter 
parties  could  hope  that  one  of  the  fall- 
back systems  would  come  into  play  if 
enough  of  the  splinter  parties  were  able 
to  siphon  off  a  big  enough  portion  of  the 
vote. 

The  most  important  thing,  I  believe, 
is  that  in  going  back  to  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  debate  about  how  political 
power  in  this  country  would  be  redis- 
tributed, we  find  that  only  one  ox  is  being 
gored,  while  others  stay  fat.  If  we  start 
with  the  premise  that  the  present  system 
has  a  series  of  inequities  in  it  and  a  rea- 
sonable reform  is  supposed  to  remove  the 
entire  series  of  inequities,  then  I  sug- 
gest that  this  substitute  must  once  again 
fall  victim  to  the  argiunents  which  have 
been  made  against  the  district  system. 
This  proposal  similarly  removes  some  of 
the  inequities  but  leaves  others.  It  would 
remove  those  inequities  that  deal  with 
the   winner-take-all    principles   but   do 
nothing  about  those  brought  about  by  the 
bonus  votes  which  are  allowed  to  every 
State   regardless   of   population.   So.   in 
effect,  it  is  asking  the  populous  regions 
and  the  populous  States  of  the  country 
to  vote  for  a  system  which  takes  away 
some  of  their  undue  influence  but  does 
not  at  the  same  time  take  away  any  of 
the  undue  influence  of  the  smaller  States. 
Finally  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
sponsor  of  this  proposal  for  his  candor 
in  answering  questions.  He  stated  some- 
thing which  points  up  the  very  unfair- 
ness of  this  proposal  in  terms  of  not  only 
a  constitutional  precedent  but  also  in 
terms  of  what  the  people  think  should 
happen  in  this  country.  When  asked  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  proposal  would  reflect  the 
voting  percentages  of  States,  he  admitted 
it  would  not  in  that  a  State  with  a  large 
population  but  a  small  voting  population 
would  get  the  equivalent  vote  in  the  elec- 
toral system  as  if  all  of  their  people  had 
voted,  whereas  a  State  in  which  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  people  voted  would  get 
no  greater  percentage  in  their  propor- 
tional vote.  What  he  is  saying,  in  other 
words,  is  that  there  will  be  a  bonus  for 
nonvoters.  They  will  get  a  larger  portion 
of  the  electoral  votes  than  in  those  States 
where  the  voters  vote.  This  kind  of  in- 
equity is  something  that  I  believe  should 
be  removed  from  the  present  system,  and 
not  included  in  a  refonn  proposal. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my  col- 
league yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  POFF.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  if 
he  does  not  in  his  own  congressional  dis- 
trict represent  many  thousands  of  non- 
voters? 

Mr,  MIKVA,  Yes.  And  the  President  of 
the  United  States  also  represents  many 
thousands  of  nonvoters. 

Mr.  POFF,  And  this  is  inherent  in  the 
reform  that  the  gentleman  just  criti- 
cized, 

Mr,  MIKVA,  No,  It  is  not  a  question  of 
representation  but  of  whether  the  non- 
voters  are  counted.  When  I  am  elected  to 
the  Congress  the  nonvoters  are  not 
counted  for  my  opponent,  whereas  under 
your  proportional  system  the  nonvoters 
are  given  an  influence  on  the  outcome 
of  the  election. 

In  summary  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  that  this  system,  like 
the  district  system,  would  still  permit  the 
loser  in  the  popular  vote  to  be  the  win- 
ner in  the  proportional  vote.  This  is  not 
reform. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG,  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Poff  substitute, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  debate  on  this  issue.  The 
statement  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
is  a  correct  statement  when  he  says  that 
none  of  these  plans  are  absolutely  per- 
fect. Therefore  I  think  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us,  as  we  ti->'  to  do  something  in 
the  reforming  of  the  electoral  college,  to 
try  to  arrive  at  a  plan  that  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  complete  the  rocky  road  on  its 
way  to  the  safe  harbor  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  do  not  believe,  if  I  understand  the 
sentiment  here,  that  the  district  plan 
would  do  this,  nor  do  I  believe  that  the 
direct  plan  would  do  it.  Therefore  I  think 
it  is  important  that  we  analyze  the  plan 
that  has  been  promoted  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  Mr.  Poff. 

As  I  see  it,  it  is  very  simple.  First  it  is 
a  proportional  plan  whereby  the  elec- 
toral votes  within  a  State  will  be  pro- 
portioned among  the  candidates  in  the 
way  they  were  cast.  What  is  wrong  with 
that?  This  preserves  the  Federal  aspect 
of  our  national  elections. 

Under  this  substitute,  if  no  one  receives 
a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  then 
the  candidate  that  receives  the  greatest 
majority  over  40  percent  will  be  elected. 
What  is  wrong  with  that?  That  is  in 
the  direct  plan. 

Now,  you  have  a  further  provision  to 
the  effect  that  if  no  one  of  the  candidates 
receives  40  percent  of  the  vote  then  it 
goes  to  a  joint  meeting  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  with  each  Member  of  the  House 
and  Senate  having  an  individual  vote  to 
determine  who   the  winner   will   be. 

Now,  here,  you  have  I  think  an  ideal 
situation.  The  substitute  preser\'es  the 
Federal  aspects  of  our  national  elections. 
It  contains  part  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  direct  plan  supported  by 
the  committee,  and  has  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity of  actually  becoming  a  part  of  the 
Constitution. 

Now.  I  want  to  say  very  clearly  that 
I  will  support  the  direct  proposal  that 
came  out  of  the  committee.  I  have  no 
problem  in  doing  that  at  all.  But  I  do 
believe  that  what  we  ought  to  consider 
is  that  we  have  been  here  debating  this 


matter  and  as  I  observed  the  teller  vote 
on  the  district  plan,  there  is  an  indication 
in  my  own  mind  that  the  direct  plan  may 
not  get  much  more  than  a  two-thirds 
vote  when  the  roll  is  called  on  this  direct 
plan  here  in  the  House.  Now,  if  this  is 
going  to  be  the  case,  what  will  hapi>en 
when  it  gets  in  the  other  body?  What 
will  happen  when  it  goes  to  the  legisla- 
tures of  our  several  States? 

So,  as  a  practical  matter— I  think  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  support  the  Poff  sub- 
stitute. I  say  this  becau.se  I  beheve  it  is 
a  good  reform  of  the  electoral  college, 
one  of  which  we  can  be  proud  and  one 
that  can  become  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  well  as  one  which  I  believe  is 
equitable,  equitable  in  the  light  of  the 
hi.story  of  the  United  States  in  the  kind 
of  preservation  that  we  want  to  give  to 
the  Stales  in  their  processes  of  handling 
our  Federal  election.^. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge  every 
Member  of  this  body,  regardless  of 
whether  he  prefers  the  district  plan  or 
the  direct  plan  which  has  come  out  of 
the  committee  which  I  say  I  can  support, 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  this  plan 
as  being  an  honest  and  legitimate  com- 
promise that  I  believe  can  become  a  part 
of  the  Constitution  and  result  in  the 
badly  needed  reform  of  our  electoral 
system. 

Mr,  PICKLE,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
substitute  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr,  Poff  I , 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  have  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan 'Mr,  Cederberg)  and  in  my  opinion 
he  has  made  a  very  eloquent  and  a  very 
forceful  appeal  for  the  adoption  and  the 
correctness  of  this  compromise  plan  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
'  Mr,  Poff  >  for  offering  it. 

Now,  Mr,  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  try  to  preserve  the  right  that 
each  per.'^on  can  expect  his  vote  to  be 
counted.  One  can  argue  that  the  popular 
method  might  be  the  proper  approach 
But  in  my  judgment  under  this  plan  the 
vote    of    the    individual    wotild    count. 
Under  the  proportional  plan,  each  candi- 
date then  can  know  that  he  will  receive  a 
certain  number  of  electoral  votes  based 
upon  the  popular  vote  cast  within  the 
State,  At  the  same  time  it  preserves  the 
system  under  which  we  work  today.  You 
mav  disagree  with  the  present  system 
when  you  think  of  it  in  terms  of  what 
this   or   that   might   happen,   but   that 
really  has  not  taken  place  but  in  three 
instances  and  in  only  one  where  it  was 
a  true  example  of  harshness. 

Mr,  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
plan  IS  a  good  compromise.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  it  does  not  pive  any  ad- 
vantage to  any  section  of  the  coimtry.  If 
you  take  the  popular  vote,  it  certainly 
can  be  argued  that  the  big  cities  or  the 
big  blocs,  or  those  States  that  cast  large 
numbers  of  votes  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage, and  this  can  certainly  be  argued 
at  length  because  in  my  opinion  it  does 
give  a  State  or  section  that  advantage.  It 
could  be  argued  under  the  proportional 
plan  that  there  would  be  some  advan- 
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tage  to  several  States  by  the  principle 
of  allowing  the  popular  vote  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  relation  to  the  electoral  vote, 
but  in  my  opinion  is  sound  as  it  can  be. 
The  gentleman  from  Michigan  could  not 
be  more  correct  when  he  said  that  the 
proportional  plan  is  the  only  plan  prob- 
ably that  has  a  chance  of  getting  a  two- 
thirds  vote  over  in  the  other  body. 

It  certainly  would  follow  that  the 
popular  vote  approval  would  be  a  difficult 
thing  to  do  to  get  three-fourths  of  the 
vote  in  the  various  States.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  proportionate  is  a  good  com- 
promise. It  has  a  chance  of  passing  not 
only  this  body,  but  the  other  body,  and  it 
has  a  chance  to  be  ratified  by  the  States. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
««k  the  gentleman  in  the  Well  if  it  is  not 
true  that  under  the  Poff  substitute  it 
would  be  a  stimulant  for  the  presidential 
candidates  to  campaign  in  every  section 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  RICKLE.  That  is  correct.  Other- 
wise they  might  just  single  out  12  of  the 
States.  Thus,  12  States  could  be  making 
the  choice  for  the  other  38  States. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  is  it  not  desirable  for  the 
citizens  of  each  section  of  the  country 
to  see  the  presidential  candidates? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  It  certainly  is  desirable, 
and  this  would  be  brought  about  under 
this  proportional  plan. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members 
to  support  the  substitute.  It  is  a  good 
compromise.  We  can  all  live  with  it,  and 
we  can  get  it  passed. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  questions  that  occurs  to  me  is  the 
fact  that  under  this  plan  each  State  de- 
termines who  among  their  citizens  shall 
vote  for  President.  So  then  if  a  State 
permits  everybody  above  the  age  of  18 
years  to  vote,  and  another  State  does 
not  so  do,  the  State  that  permits  the 
18-year-olds  or  older  to  vote  is  going  to 
have  a  greater  voice  in  electing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Now,  I  have  not  found  out  whether,  in 
case  the  States  started  competing  against 
each  other,  and  decided  that  if  one  State 
reduced  the  voting  age  to  18  years,  and 
another  State,  in  order  to  get  a  better 
chance  to  elect  the  President,  might  re- 
duce the  age  limit  to  16  years,  and  this 
could  start  a  competition  between  the 
State  legislatures  where  they  would  be 
competing  with  each  other  insofar  as  in- 
fluencing who  was  to  be  the  President. 

What  I  would  like  to  know,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is.  Does  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  have  the  authority  under  this 
legislation  to  correct  the  situation  in 
which  the  various  State  legislatures  de- 
termine different  eligibility  requirements 
for  their  voters? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  would  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  to  answer  that 
question. 

But  in  response,  first  of  all,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 


Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  pardon  me  and  yield 
further,  I  would  say  that  I  am  a«king 
the  question  of  the  chairman — the  ques- 
tion: 

If  the  various  States  competed  with 
each  other  in  determining  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  their  voters,  and  the 
Congress  determined  that  this  wjls  a  bad 
situation,  does  the  Congress  under  that 
plan  have  the  authority  to  determine  the 
eligibility  of  all  people  who  can  vote  for 
President? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  would  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  or  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  to  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  situa- 
tion the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  de- 
scribes could  certainly  arise  under  the 
committee  plan,  but  it  would  not  under 
the  Poff  substitute. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  know  that 
is  correct  under  the  Poff  substitute,  but 
what  I  am  interested  in  finding  out  from 
either  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  or 
the  ranking  minority  member,  is  whether 
in  the  case  of  a  bad  situation  arising  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  has  the 
authority  to  correct  that  and  determine 
who  shall  be  eligible  in  each  State  to  vote 
for  the  President? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  <Mr. 
Burleson  of  Texas).  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Belcher,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pickle  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  answer  the  question  posed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  like  to  read 
a  section  of  the  joint  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  681,  on  page  2,  section 
2: 

Sec.  2.  The  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President  In  eacii  State  sliall  liave  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerou*  branch  of  the  State  legislature, 
except  that  for  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  the  legislature  of  any  State  may 
prescribe  less  restrictive  residence  quaiiflca- 
tlons  and  for  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President  the  Congress  may  establish  uni- 
form reslflence  qualifications. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  seems  to  be  quite 
clear. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  gentleman  is  saying 
that  under  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion a  State  could  establish  less  qualifi- 
cations, and  could  get  into  this  regular 
reduction  of  the  nimiber  of  years  to  con- 
stitute eligibility  to  vote  for  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  again  appeal  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  support  the  proportionate  plan. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
opf>osition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  waGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  time  on 
the  pending  amendment,  and  all  amend- 
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ments  thereto,  conclude  at  4  o'clock,  if 
that  is  agreeable  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Poff). 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  all  those  Members 
standing  are  seeking  recognition  on  the 
amendment  and  expect  to  use  the  time, 
it  may  be  a  little  unrealistic  to  close 
debate  at  that  time. 

If  a  lesser  nmnber  of  Members  want 
to  speak,  then  I  think  it  would  be  a  fair 
time  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Would  the  gentleman 
suggest  a  time  himself? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  am  just  saying  to  the 
chairman  I  believe  the  timing  suggested 
would  be  fair  if  we  could  be  sure  who 
of  the  Members  standing  expect  to  speak 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  so-called  Poff  amendment,  and  all 
amendments  thereto,  conclude  at  4 
o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Chair  has  noted  the  names  of  the 
Members  standing  and  seeking  recogni- 
tion under  the  limitation  of  time. 

The  Chair  has  recognized  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  <Mr.  Wiggins) 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Poff  substitute. 

I  would  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  however,  for  his  usual 
capable  way  of  bringing  these  difHcult 
and  complicated  issues  before  the 
House. 

Like  all  compromises,  and  that  Is 
what  this  measure  is,  it  contains  many 
of  the  disabilities  of  each  alternative 
proposal  before  the  House.  The  most 
that  has  been  said,  in  my  opinion,  for 
the  Poff  substitute  is : 

First.  It  in  some  small  measure  re- 
flects the  popular  vote. 

Second.  It  may  be  adopted  and  it  can 
be  ratified. 

Third.  It  preserves  the  Federal  sys- 
tem better  than  any  other  proposal. 

I  would  like  to  treat  with  each  of 
these  arguments  briefly  within  the  time 
allotted. 

First,  the  argument  that  it  may  be 
ratified.  What  makes  you  think  so?  Is 
there  any  statistical  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  it  can  be  ratified?  Indeed, 
all  of  the  evidence  is  to  the  contrary. 
All  of  the  evidence  is  that  there  is  only 
one  proposal  that  can  get  three-quar- 
ters of  the  States  of  this  Union,  and 
that  is  the  direct  popular  election. 

In  my  view  the  evidence  that  I  have 
seen  reflects  that  the  proportional  plan 
is  a  poor  second  to  the  direct  popular- 
election  plan  in  terms  of  popularity 
among  the  States. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man briefly. 

Mr.  POFF.  The  gentleman  is  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  the  poll  conducted 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  shows  that  the  proportional 
system  would  command  the  support  of 
55  percent  of  the  legislators  polled? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  will  review  the  poU. 
But  the  results  are  far  short,  however. 
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of  sustaining  the  assertion  made  that 
the  present  proposal  wiU  garner  three- 
quarters  support  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures. 

Second,  does  it  reflect  the  popular 
will  accurately?  Of  course,  it  does  not. 
Does  the  proportional  system  reflect 
In  any  realistic,  accurate  way  the  direct 
vote  of  the  people?  Of  course  it  does 
not.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  ever  In- 
tended to.  First,  it  gives  no  considera- 
tion to  the  great  relocation  of  people 
over  a  10-year  period — in  Texas,  in 
California,  for  example.  We  have  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
new  voters  whose  weight  is  not  reflected 
in  the  electoral  vote  assigned  to  that 
State.  We  have  to  live  with  a  number 
of  electors  assigned  over  a  10-year 
period.  Accordingly,  those  new  voters 
are  not  given  weight  under  the  pro- 
portional plan,  nor,  may  I  add,  un- 
der the  district  plan.  The  direct  popu- 
lar election  is  the  only  plan  which  per- 
mits their  vote  to  be  counted,  and  they 
are  entitled  to  it — in  Texas,  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  Arizona,  in  Nevada^in  all  of 
these  greatly  expanding  States. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  wish  to  commend  my 
colleague  on  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  I  join  in  his  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  Might  I  ask  if  he  does  not 
feel  that  the  emphasis  put  on  the  fact 
that  the  18-year-old  age  requirement 
might  be  triggered  off  is  a  little  bit  over- 
stated in  this  case? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  think  it  does  not  do 
credit  to  the  State  legislatures  around 
this  country  to  think  that  they  would 
permit  or  hasten  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  get  17-year-olds.  16-year-olds, 
or  whatever,  to  vote  in  their  States  in 
order  to  give  some  undetermined  advan- 
tage to  their  State.  But  more  than  that. 
those  who  espouse  the  federal  system 
here  should  recognize  that  States  have 
the  right  under  that  system  to  determine 
voter  qualifications  as  to  age,  and  under 
the  committee  resolution  the  right  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  that  power 
away  from  them  is  specifically  denied. 
To  that  extent  we  are  preser\'ing  the 
federal  system. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  appreciate  his  point  that  there 
will  not  be  any  last-minute  race  among 
the  legislatures  to  lower  the  age  to  18. 
However,  there  are  some  Members  here 
who  happen  to  think  that  the  age  of  18. 
or  at  least  an  age  of  less  than  21.  does 
not  necessarily  work  a  disability  on  the 
intellectual  ability  of  one  in  that  group 
to  pick  a  presidential  candidate.  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  would  feel  that  per- 
haps that  kind  of  question  might  be 
secondarily  reserved  to  the  Congress, 
that  is  to  say,  the  States  would  have  the 
initial  right,  but  the  Congress  might  be 
able  to  establish  uniform  qualifications 
as  a  secondary  reuik. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Under  the  committee 

resolution,  the  Congress  would  not  have 

that  power  to  fix  the  age  qualifications  of 

voters. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
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nlzes  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Burlison  ) . 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  primarily  in  response 
to  the  remarks  of  the  gentlemen  from 
Virginia,  Texas,  and  Michigan,  who  have 
told  us  how  close  to  perfection  the  Poff 
plan  comes.  However,  they  have  retained 
the  Congress  as  the  final  arbiter  in  the 
absence  of  an  electoral  majority.  They 
have  retained  a  system  which,  in  1824. 
produced  a  President  who  not  only  failed 
to  get  a  plurality  of  the  popular  vote  but 
who  was  a  poor  second  in  the  electoral 
college  vote;  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives elected  the  loser  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  only  other  time 
a  vote  has  been  thrown  into  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  in  1800,  when  the 
people  of  this  country  were  held  in  sus- 
Ijense.  through  37  ballots  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  waiting  to 
see  who  would  become  President,  and 
that  was  Thomas  Jefferson  by  the  mar- 
gin of  one  vote. 

The  tmfortunate  result  of  these  two 
instances  has  not  been  the  wisdom,  or 
lack  thereof,  exercised  by  the  Congress. 
The  tragedy  has  been  that  our  people 
have  been  deprived  of  their  voice  and 
vote  in  the  selection  of  their  President: 
not  the  President  of  the  States  or  a  fed- 
eration of  States,  but  the  President  of 
the  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Edwards)  . 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  do  not  suppose  there  has 
ever  been  an  issue  before  this  House  over 
which  I  have  agonized  more  than  the 
question  of  reforming  our  method  of 
choosing  a  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. My  main  concern  has  been  in- 
volved with  the  question  of  reducing  the 
power,  the  sovereignty  and  the  proper 
place  of  the  States  in  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President. 

We  must  maintain  a  proper  sense  of 
balance  between  the  rights  of  the  sev- 
eral States  and  the  rights  of  each  in- 
dividual. We  must  be  careful  not  to  sac- 
rifice the  rights  of  one  in  favor  of  the 
other,  since  it  is  this  proper  balance  that 
makes  our  federal  system  of  govern- 
ment operate. 

Historically,  the  electoral  college  was 
set  up  so  that  the  people  of  each  State 
could  choose  electors  who  would  then  sit 
down  and  attempt  to  pick  the  best  quali- 
fied persons  for  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident. This  was  at  a  time  when  the  can- 
didates were  unable  to  communicate  their 
ideas  to  tl:e  people.  The  mass  media  we 
know  todr.y  just  was  not  available.  It 
was  felt  that  by  choosing  a  set  of  elec- 
tors known  to  the  voters,  these  men 
would  be  sure  to  reflect  the  needs  and 
desires  of  their  people  back  home  in  cast- 
ing their  vote.  This  apparently  worked 
for  a  brief  period  until  the  advent  of 
the  party  system.  The  parties  served  as 
the  vehicle  of  communication  for  dis- 
semination to  each  voter  of  the  candi- 
dates' ideas  on  the  Presidency.  The 
voter  then  cast  his  vote  for  the  electors 
who  voiced  the  opinions  and  ideas  of  a 
certain  party  and  who  were  pledged  to 
that  party's  candidate.  The  net  effect 
since  about  1832  has  been  th&t  tiie  elec- 


tors  while  constitutionally  free   agents 
were  in  fact  committed  to  certain  candi- 
dates. Since  about  1832  then,  the  people 
have  been  casting  their  votes  for  electors 
because   they   knew,  or  in  most  cases 
thought    they    knew,    who    the   electors 
would  vote  for  in  the  electoral  college. 
Since  the  electoral  system  has  now  de- 
veloped into  this  posture,  the  result  has 
been  that  the  minority,  and  in  some  cases 
the  majority,  of  the  voters  have  not  really 
had  their  votes  coimted.  For  example,  if 
candidate  A  gets  40  percent  of  the  vote  in 
a  State,  and  candidate  B  gets  35  percent, 
and  candidate  C  gets  25  percent,  candi- 
date A  gets  all  of  the  electoral  votes  and 
tlie  60  percent  of  the  people  of  the  State 
who  voted  for  the  other  two  candidates 
have  in  my  view  been  disenfranchised. 
Literally,  their  votes  have  no  effect  on 
the  outcome  of  the  election.  There  is  no 
way  this  car  be  justified. 

Under  the  present  system,  it  is  possible 
for  12  large  States  to  control  the  election 
of  the  President,  even  though  the  win- 
ning candidate  may  only  carry  these 
States  by  a  small  margin  of  the  popular 
vote  and  even  though  he  may  lose  all  of 
the  other  38  States.  This  is  an  extreme 
example,  but  it  shows  the  very  excessive 
influence  that  a  few  large  States  can 
have  on  the  election.  And  it  shows  why 
most  of  the  campaigning  is  done  in  these 
12  States. 

It  becomes  necessary  then  to  weigh  the 
absolute  right  of  the  people  to  choose 
their  President  against  the  need  to  pro- 
tect the  historical  system  whereby  the 
President  is  chosen  by  the  States.  Per- 
liaps  there  is  a  compromise  so  that  the 
votes  of  citizens  are  indeed  counted  and 
at  the  same  time  proper  weight  is  given 
to  the  relationship  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  50  States  of  the 
Union.  I  liave  concluded  that  either  the 
district  plan  or  the  proportional  plan 
meet  this  criteria  in  some  respects,  and 
certainly  better  than  the  present  winner- 
take-all  system.  I  say  this,  recognizing 
that  whatever  plan  is  finalb'  adopted,  no 
system  is  perfect. 

Since  the  district  plan  has  just  failed 
by  a  teller  vote  of  159  to  192,  it  is  now 
my  intention  to  support  the  amendment 
just  offered  calling  for  the  proportional 
plan.  This  plan  likewise  protects  the 
Federal-State  relationship  while  allow- 
ing all  voters  of  the  State  to  have  their 
influence  felt  in  the  choice  of  the  Presi- 
dent. It  does  not  disenfranchise  any  vote. 
I  urge  its  adoption. 

But  what  if  this  plan.  too.  fails  to  pass? 
And  what  if  we  finally  come  to  the  point 
where  the  choice  is  either  the  direct  pop- 
ular vote  or  the  present  electoral  college 
system.  Then  the  opportunities  for  com- 
promise are  gone  and  the  stark  choice  is 
there.  Shall  we  return  to  a  system  which 
in  effect  disenfranchises  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  citizens  of  this  country, 
or  shall  we  move  on  to  a  system  which  in 
fact  assures  the  right  of  the  people  to 
choose  their  own  President. 

Back  in  1968  when  I  was  running  for 
reelection  on  the  Republican  ticket,  the 
former  Governor  of  Alabama,  the  Honor- 
able George  Wallace,  was  running  for 
President.  Coming  frcHn  south  Alabama, 
you  might  imagine  this  was  quite  an  issue 
ill  my  campaign.  Many  people  «i)ected 
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Governor  Wallace  to  throw  the  election 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  so 
the  question  was  put  to  me  time  and  time 
again:  "Who  would  I  vote  for  if  the  elec- 
tion were  thrown  into  the  House?"  My 
reply  was  that  X  would  cast  my  vote  for 
the  presidential  candidate  who  carried 
my  district  because  I  felt  that  the  peo- 
ple— not  the  politicians — should  elect  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this 
was  one  of  the  most  discussed  issues  in 
my  campaign.  Apparently  my  position 
was  light,  for  I  was  returned  to  the  House 
by  a  substantial  majority.  But  the  point 
is  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  people  in  my 
district  felt  vei-y  strongly  that  they  and 
not  the  politicians  should  elect  the  Presi- 
dent. This  was  later  confirmed  when  I 
asked  the  following  questions  on  the 
questionnaire  which  goes  to  evei-y  house- 
hold in  my  district.  The  questions  and 
responses  by  percentage  of  the  total  are 
as  follows: 

[Figures  In  percentage] 
Should  the  electoral  college  -svstem  of  elect- 
ing the  U.S.  President  be  changed? 

Yea   ---,^., 68.3 

No 10  5 

Undecided    21.2 

If  your  answer  is    'Yes,"  how  would  you 
change  it? 

Abolish  it  and  elect  the  President  by 

direct  popular  vote 59.5 

Apportion  electoral  votes  of  each  state 
according  to  the  ratio  of  popular 
vote    13  2 

Chose  electors  by  congressional  districts     8.  6 
No  response 13.7 

I  do  not  know  how  we  can  condone  a 
system  whereby  the  voice  of  the  people  is 
not  effectively  heard  in  the  election  of  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  of  this 
country.  Yes,  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  people 
want  to  be  heard.  Oh.  it  might  be  differ- 
ent if  the  electoral  system  was  working 
the  way  the  drafters  of  the  Constitution 
envisioned  it.  But  it  does  not  work  that 
way.  And  I  am  not  sure  I  would  want  to 
go  back  to  that  approach  in  any  case. 
The  voter  today  is  too  inteUigent  to  ask 
someone  else  to  cast  his  vote  for  him. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  present  system 
allows  small  groups  voting  as  a  bloc  in  a 
close  election  to  throw  the  whole  electoral 
college  vote  of  a  given  State  to  a  particu- 
lar candidate.  When  this  is  done,  and  it 
occurs  frequently  in  some  of  the  larger 
States.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  NAACP 
the  votes  of  the  people  of  the  small 
States.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  NAACP 
and  other  such  organizations  want  to 
keep  the  present  plan. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  small 
States  have  a  slight  advantage  because 
of  the  two  electors  each  State  gets  for  its 
Senators,  although  I  cannot  for  the  world 
see  what  real  good  it  has  done  for  my 
State  of  Alabama.  But  look  at  it  another 
way.  Under  the  present  system,  the 
voter  in  Alabama  can  vote  for  10  electors, 
and  so  he  can  influence  these  10  individ- 
uals In  their  choice  for  President.  But 
the  voter  in  New  Yoik  can  vote  for  43 
electors  and,  therefore,  he  has  consider- 
ably more  influence  on  more  electors 
than  the  votere  In  my  State  will  ever 
have. 

Mr.  ChaLman,  the  populai-  vote  plan 


assures  that  the  choice  of  the  people  will 
be  elected  as  President.  But  the  propor- 
tional plan  preserves  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  in  regard  to  individual  and 
States"  rights  while  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serving the  letter  of  the  Constitution  in 
that  the  will  of  the  people  shall  decide 
the  Piesident  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears  obvious  that 
the  ba^c  arguments  in  favor  of  retain- 
ing the  present  system  all  are  tied  in  one 
way  or  another  with  special  interests.  In 
some  ways  the  small  States  have  an  ad- 
vantage— in  some  ways  the  large  cities 
control  the  elections  in  the  large  States — 
in  some  ways  the  bloc  vote  has  more 
power — in  some  ways  it  is  easier  for 
fraud  to  control  an  election.  But  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  most  important  special 
interest  of  all  is  the  individual  citizen 
of  this  country.  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  to  make  sure  that  each  individual 
vote  is  counted  for  President.  Arguments 
have  been  made  that  one  system  will  help 
the  South,  that  another  system  will  help 
the  Democrats,  that  another  system  will 
assure  the  election  of  a  Republican,  that 
this  candidate  or  that  candidate  would 
have  won  if  this  system  or  that  system 
had  been  in  effect.  But  when  you  come 
light  down  to  it,  no  one  wins  if  the  choice 
of  the  pjeople  is  not  sitting  in  the  White 
House. 

It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  we 
adopt  a  system  which  will  assure  that 
the  choice  of  the  people  is  in  fact  elected. 
There  is  no  such  assurance  under  the 
present  system.  I  have  great  faith  in  the 
collective  will  and  desire  and  determina- 
tion of  the  people  of  this  coimti-y.  This 
is  in  fact  the  people's  government.  As 
Lincoln  said: 

A.  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  lor  tbe  people. 

If  we  cannot  trust  the  election  of  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  to  the 
people,  then  this  Crovernment  of  ours 
shall  not  long  prevail. 

Consequently.  I  urge  a  favorable  vote 
on  the  proportional  plan.  If  that  fails, 
and  if  the  final  vote  is  whether  we  shall 
continue  the  present  electoral  college 
system  with  all  its  confusion  or  go  to 
the  direct  popular  vote  plan.  I  shall  cast 
my  vote  for  the  direct  popular  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Davis*  . 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  enthusiastically  support  the  Poff 
substitute.  The  only  point  at  which  I  dis- 
agree with  him  is  in  the  fact  that  it  is  his 
second  choice,  but  I  have  favored  the 
plan  dating  back  to  the  days  when  Judge 
Lea  of  California  w-as  the  main  pro- 
ponent and  main  developer  of  that  plan 
here  in  the  House.  I  have  always  felt  that 
the  proportional  plan  very  nearly  re- 
flected the  popular  vote,  and  would  avoid 
some  of  the  problems  of  differences  in 
voting  qualifications,  the  problems  of 
ratification  that  will  be  created  if  we 
disturb  the  present  plan  of  allocating 
electoral  votes  among  the  States,  the 
problems  that  will  be  created  by  making 
it  a  national  election  rather  than  a  Fed- 
eral election,  which  has  been  the  tradi- 
tional and  constitutional  way  of  doing 
it  in  the  past.  So  I  hope  the  House  will 
accept  this  amendment,  not  necessarily 
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as  a  compromise,  but  as  the  best  means 
of  resolving  this  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
<Mr.  Moss* . 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  my  vote  to  be  filtered  by  any  device 
however  cleverly  contrived. 

As  far  as  the  adherence  to  the  federal 
system,  any  student  of  the  Constitution 
knows  that  the  evolution  of  the  federal 
system  has  Ijeen  uninterrupted.  Perhaps 
the  most  radical  departure  was  the  very 
nature  of  the  electors  themselves.  They 
were  not  supposed  to  be  partisans.  They 
were  supposed  to  be  an  elite  party. 

A  further  change  of  great  significance 
was  made  to  the  so-called  federal  system 
when  the  Nation  amended  the  Constitu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  direct  election  of 
the  Members  of  the  other  body. 

This  is  a  logical  step  in  a  democracy. 
This  is  a  logical  step  by  self-governing 
self-respecting  men  and  women. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  substitute 
is  voted  down  and  that  we  come  out  and 
speak  straightforwardly  here  in  favor  of 
popular  government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  <Mr. 
Patten). 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Patten 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Celler.i 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Lowenstein)  . 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  discussion  for  the  last  several  days 
has  swirled  in  many  directions,  and  we 
have  heard  .sophisticated  arguments  in 
support  of  various  proposals  that  have 
one  central  purpose  in  common:  to  deny 
the  people  of  the  United  States  the  right 
to  be  sure  that  they  will  always  have  as 
their  President  the  candidate  who  ob- 
tained the  most  votes. 

We  have  heard  lots  of  fancy  theories 
about  which  States,  or  which  ethnic  or 
political  blocs,  or  which  political  points 
of  view  would  gain  the  most  from  this  or 
that  electoral  contrivance.  All  of  these 
theories  seem  to  me  to  be  beside  the 
point,  the  simple,  overpowering,  unan- 
swerable point.  I  will  put  that  point  as  a 
question:  Should  the  United  States  at 
this  time  in  its  historj*.  with  so  many  of 
its  people  already  questioning  the  fair- 
ness and  responsiveness  of  its  system  of 
government — does  it  make  sense  for  the 
United  Stales  to  continue  to  take  the 
great  risk  of  having  a  President  take  of- 
fice w^ho  received  fewer  votes  than  his 
opponent?  What  State,  what  bloc,  what 
group  that  cares  about  preserving  and 
strengthening  this  Republic  could  f;ain 
from  that  kind  of  a  situation?  Who  gains 
if  the  Republic  itself  is  damaged?  And 
does  it  make  any  sense  at  all  to  continue 
taking  so  grave  a  risk  when  there  is 
nothing  to  gain,  when  the  risk  is  avoid- 
able and  totally  imnecessarj'? 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  central 
question  in  all  these  votes,  and  that 
question  remains  totally  unanswered 
after  these  several  days  of  debate.  And 
that  is  why  I  hope  we  will  continue  to 
reject  this  and  all  other  amendments 
that  would  gut  the  basic  principle  of  the 
committee  bill — the  principle  that  the 
people    will    henceforth    choose    their 
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President  without  benefit  of  intermedi- 
aries or  distorting  prisms. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
Landgrebe>  . 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  state  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
tiinia  (Mr.  Poff)  .  I  think  it  is  truly  a  re- 
f oi-m.  It  provides  for  real  improvement  in 
the  present  plan,  yet  it  avoids  the  com- 
plete change  that  is  being  advocated,  in 
House  Joint  Resolution  681,  with  its  un- 
ioiown  problems. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  this  is  yet  a  representative  repub- 
lic. I  subscribe  to  retention  of  the  elec- 
toral college  in  some  fonn  as  our  best 
hope  for  stability  of  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Belcher)  . 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  again 
want  to  point  out  the  thing  that  both- 
ers me  is  the  fact  that  it  is  up  to  the 
States  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  the 
voters  who  will  vote  for  President.  I 
know  legislatures  well  enough  to  know — 
contrary  to  what  the  gentleman  said  a 
while  ago,  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
any  legislature  would  take  advantage  of 
any  other  legislature— the  gentleman  is 
a  little  bit  naive  about  legislatures,  be- 
cause I  know  at  the  present  time  there 
are  States  that  now  permit  18-year-olds 
to  vote  while  other  States  do  not  permit 
18-year-olds  to  vote. 

Under  the  particular  committee  bill, 
I  stiU  think  there  ought  to  be  some  way 
in  which  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  would  determine  who  shall  vote 
for  President,  and  we  should  not  leave 
it  up  to  the  legislatures  of  the  various 
States  to  bid  against  each  other. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  i  Mr. 
Ryan)  . 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say, 
in  response  to  the  eentlcman  from  Okla- 
homa, we  will  have  an  opportunity  on 
this  floor  to  vote  for  an  amendment 
which  would  place  the  responsibility  to 
set  uniform  voting  qualifications  in  the 
hands  of  the  Congress. 

On  the  merits  of  the  substitute  amend- 
ment, I  rise  in  opposition  to  it,  as  I  did 
the  district  plan. 

Direct  popular  election  is  the  only 
truly  democratic  method.  It  is  the  only 
way  to  insure  that  the  candidate  who 
receives  a  plurality  of  the  votes  becomes 
President.  Under  the  proportional  plan, 
as  under  the  district  plan,  the  popular 
will  be  fru.strated. 

Under  the  proposed  Poff  substitute  the 
so-called  countervailing  inequities  which 
now  exist  in  the  present  electoral  college 
system  would  be  unbalanced.  It  would  re- 
tain the  three  vote  minimum — one  vote 
plus  the  two  bonus  votes — for  each  State, 
an  advantage  to  the  small  States,  yet  it 
would  eliminate  the  winner-lake-all  fea- 
ture, which  is  an  advantage  to  the  large 
States,  leaving  the  balance  tipped  In 
favor  of  the  small  rural  States.  In  other 
words,  the  present  electoral  college  sys- 
tem is  a  balance  of  inequities,  which 
would  be  unbalanced  by  the  proportional 
plan. 


Another  inequity  which  would  not  be 
cured  is  the  advantage  to  the  States  with 
low  voting  participation  since  the  alloca- 
tion of  electoral  votes  would  be  on  the 
basis  of  population — not  voter  turnout. 
Moreover,  the  electoral  \ote  of  each 
State  would  e  frozen  and  would  not  re- 
flect increases  or  decreases  in  population 
except  after  a  census. 

Under  the  proportional  plan  it  may  be 
anticipated  that  the  vote  in  the  large 
States  would  be  closely  divided,  whereas 
in  the  one-party  States  the  vote  would  be 
cast  more  heavily  in  one  direction. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  greater  possi- 
bility under  the  proportional  plan  than 
under  the  present  system  for  a  presiden- 
tial candidate,  who  did  not  receive  a 
plurality  of  the  popular  vote,  to  be 
declared  elected. 

The  fairest  plan,  the  plan  which  gives 
not  special  advantage  to  any  State  or 
region,  is  direct  popular  election. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Carter ' 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Poff  amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Carter 
yielded  his  remaining  time  to  Mr. 
Belcher.* 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
stale  I  feel  that  the  Poff  amendment 
has  the  better  chance  of  being  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  of  becoming  law. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  a  while 
ago  spoke  about  the  fact  that  this  par- 
ticular substitute  did  not  give  more  power 
lo  the  big  States.  That  was  the  thing  he 
was  complaining  about. 

Senators  who  represent  35  States  who 
are  going  to  be  handicapped  by  this  com- 
mittee bill  will  discuss  this.  I  doubt  very 
seriously  if  they  are  goinc  lo  vote  it  out 
of  the  Senate.  I  believe  the  Poff  substi- 
tute has  a  better  chance  of  being  adopted 
than  the  committee  proposal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Wacgonner)  . 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Poff  proportional 
substitute.  I  do  so  for  the  many  reasons 
previously  s.Lated  by  other  supporters  of 
the  substiiiite,  but  in  addition  to  that  I 
want  to  stress  that  this  proposal  does  not 
do  violence  to  the  federal  system.  It  does 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  States.  In 
preserving  the  integrity  of  the  States  it 
insulates  those  States  wherein  vote 
fraud  is  not  a  common  practice  against 
vote  fraud  in  a  number  of  our  large 
States  where  vote  fraud  is  an  everyday 
practice  in  every  election.  One  cannot 
get  that  protection  under  the  proF>osed 
direct  system. 

I  urge  the  Members,  for  this  and  all 
the  other  reasons  alreadi'  stated,  to  sup- 
port the  Poff  proportional  substitute  as 
the  better  plan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory)  . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  what  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  do  by  the  substitutes,  by 
the  district  plan  and  the  proportional 
plan,  is  to  more  accurately  reflect  the 


popular  vote.  Of  course,  the  only  way 
we  can  accurately  reflect  the  popular 
vote  is  to  let  the  people  vote  for  Presi- 
dent. 

In  tills  amendment  now  before  us.  the 
sponsors  want  to  count  the  vote  down 
to  one-thousandth  or  one-tenth  of  the 
electoral  vote. 

This  amendment  also  gives  effect  to 
the  bonus  votes,  which  is  one  of  the  in- 
equities we  are  trying  to  eliminate 
through  our  direct  popular  election  plan. 
In  my  district  14  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple favor  the  proportional  plan,  which 
is  substantially  more  than  those  who 
favor  the  district  plan.  However,  over 
75  percent  of  the  people — and  they  do 
understand  the  direct  isopular  vote  con- 
cept— support  essentially  the  committee 
proposal. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  pending 
amendment  is  that  it  includes  a  40-per- 
cenl  requirement  in  order  for  a  candi- 
date to  avoid  the  contingency  method 
of  naming  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. As  the  committee  knows.  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  bill  to 
reduce  the  requirement  to  35  percent, 
which  will  give  greater  assurance  that 
a  runoff  may  be  avoided  with  all  of  the 
complications  and  dangers  inherent  in 
such  a  general  nationwide  runoff  elec- 
tion. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  pending  sub- 
stitute may  be  rejected,  and  that  the 
House  will  give  a  resounding  two-thirds 
vote  in  favor  of  the  direct  popular  elec- 
tion plan  as  recommended  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee — with  the  two 
amendments  to  the  committee  bill  which 
I  will  offer  at  a  later  stage  of  these  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  White*. 
Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  reca- 
pitulate, I  think  that  the  Poff  amend- 
ment as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion has  the  greatest  chance  of  passage 
in  the  respective  States  because  it  pre- 
serves the  federal  s.vstan,  whereas  the 
popular  vote  will  erase  it. 

Further.  I  w  ant  to  point  out  tliat  imder 
the  direct  vote  system  each  State  can 
change  their  qualifications  and  thereby 
gain  greater  weight  to  their  voting. 

The  Poff  amendment  does  not  give 
that  opportunity  to  gam  an  advantage 
by  change  of  qualifications. 

I  want  to  point  out  also  under  the 
system  of  popular  or  direct  voting  you 
are  counting  votes  and  not  population. 
This  House  repre~ents  population,  not 
how  many  went  to  the  polls.  By  the  direct 
vote  plan  what  the  proponents  r.re  saying 
is  we  want  to  elect  the  President  strictly 
bv  how  many  people  you  can  get  to  the 
polls  to  vote,  and  not  by  the  representa- 
tive strength  of  this  Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  ( Mr.  Dowdy  > . 
Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sup- 
porting the  Poff  substitute  as  bemcr 
superior  to  the  pending  resolution.  I  am 
still  of  the  firm  opinion  that  a  President- 
elect should  have  a  majority  mandate. 
The  first  contingency  in  the  Poff  sub- 
stitute permits  a  40-percent  election— I 
would  change  that  to  50  percent  in  order 
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to  assure  a  majority  somewhere  down  the 
line — but  again,  I  support  the  substitute 
as  more  desirable  than  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 681.  It  preserves  the  electoral  vote 
and  isolates  fraud.  I  have  preferred  the 
district  plan,  anc*  still  do,  but  the  propor- 
tional plan  is  a  close  second  choice  with 
me. 

<By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dowdy 
yielded  the  remainder  of  his  time  to  Mr. 

POFF.t 

The  CHAraMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  <Mr. 
Hutchinson  ) . 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  time  to  call  attention  to  a  pro- 
vision in  the  contingent  election  provi- 
sions of  the  Poff  substitute  and  to  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  iMr. 
PoFF)  and  I  have  discussed  the  matter. 
I  would  report  on  the  record  the  results 
of  our  discussion. 

In  the  contingency  provisions  of  the 
Poff  substitute  it  is  provided  that  in  the 
unlikely  event  that  neither  an  electoral 
majority  nor  40-percent  popular  plu- 
rality was  obtained,  the  Congress  sitting 
in  ioint  session  should  act.  Remembering 
what  happened  last  Januarj-  when  the 
House  and  Senate  counted  the  electoral 
votes  and  the  Senate  went  over  to  its 
own  Chamber  to  vote,  it  is  tlie  inten- 
tion of  the  author  of  this  proposal  that 
the  House  and  Senate  should  sit  as  a 
single  body  and  as  a  national  assembly 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  President 
and  a  Vice  President. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  support  the  Poff  substitute. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  want,  expect, 
and  are  entitled  to,  presidential  electoral 
reform. 

I  believe  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation  prefer  electoral  reform  which 
would  authorize  the  direct  popular  elec- 
tion of  our  President  and  Vice  President. 
I  think  I  would  prefer  a  direct  popular 
vote  under  standards  protecting  the  uni- 
formity in  exercise  of  the  franchise.  But 
I  have  doubt  as  to  whether  a  majority 
of  the  electors  of  38  of  the  States  prefer 
direct  election;  I  doubt  seriously  that 
both  houses  of  38  State  legislatures  will 
support  ratification  of  a  direct  election 
amendment:  and,  I  would  allege  with 
greater  certainty  that  38  State  legisla- 
tures will  not  ratify  a  direct  election 
amendment  after  the  impact  of  the  1970 
census  is  known  and  the  anxiety  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  further  impact  of  the 
1980  census  is  felt. 

These  are  not  idle  unfounded  concerns 
that  I  voice.  I  regret  that  my  research  is 
Incomplete,  but  I  am  attempting  to 
project  present  trends  in  population,  po- 
litical sentiment,  and  elector  reaction 
into  the  1970's  when  ratification  will  be 
before  the  States  of  whatever  amend- 
ment we  pass  here  today  or  this  week. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  essential  that 
we  consider  what  is  possible  as  much  as 
we  consider  what  is  desirable.  And,  it  is 
equally  essential  that  we  view  what  is 
possible  at  the  time  action  on  ratification 
is  required  as  best  we  can  anticipate  It, 
rather  than  what  we  may  th'nk  is  possi- 
ble now. 


I  need  not  remind  all  of  you — more 
expert  in  the  profession  than  I— that 
politics,  legislation,  and  government  in- 
volve the  art  of  the  possiblle. 

I  have  examined  with  Interest  all  of 
the  polls  of  legislators  which  have  come 
to  my  attention  and  which  tend  to  estab- 
lish that  a  direct  election  proposal  would 
be  ratified  by  the  necessary  number  of 
States.  Frankly,  I  am  not  impressed, 
much  less  convinced. 

The  study  I  have  made  of  the  poten- 
tial for  ratification  of  a  direct  election 
proposal  at  the  time  that  question  will  be 
before  the  legislatures,  has  convinced 
me  that  those  States  which  would  prob- 
ably not  ratify  today  are  much  less  likely 
to  ratify  tomorrow  and  that  there  will  be 
more  States  tomorrow  than  there  are 
today  which  will  be  so  negatively  dis- 
posed. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  recitation  of 
the  population  trends  and  other  factors 
which  have  caused  me  to  reach  this  con- 
clusion; suffice  it  to  say  I  have  deep  con- 
cern that  our  passage  of  a  direct  election 
proposal  will  result  in  no  electoral  re- 
form at  all. 

I  belicTe  the  apportioning  of  the  elec- 
toral vote  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Poff's  sub- 
stitute is  good  electoral  reform.  It  would 
reflect  the  popular  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President  better  than  any  plan 
other  than  direct  election.  It  is  a  pro- 
posal which  I  believe  would  be  ratified 
by  the  States.  It  eliminates  many  of  the 
inadequacies  and  defects  of  the  present 
system  and  Is  the  best  plan  for  electoral 
reform  that  can  be  enacted  under  the 
very  system  which  our  Founding  Fathers 
established. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
th  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Lenkoni  . 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Poff  substitute,  as 
amended.  However,  I  cannot  fail  to  use 
this  opportunity  to  commend  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  New  York  for  his 
frankness  in  now  admitting  that  the  so- 
called  popular  vote  plan  would  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  the  15  States  where  you 
have  the  large  metropolitan  centers.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  frankness 
and  I  am  confident  that  that  is  the 
reason  for  his  opposition  to  the  propor- 
tional system. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Appar«itly  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  misunderstood  my  remarks.  The 
fair  plan,  the  equitable  plan,  is  direct 
election.  If  the  principle  of  one-man,  one- 
vote  is  applied,  no  State  or  region  will 
benefit. 

I  said  that  the  proportional  plan  would 
upset  the  balance  of  inequities  which 
now  exists  under  the  present  system.  By 
eliminating  the  winner-take-all  feature 
but  retaining  the  bonus  votes,  the  least 
populous,  low-voter  turnout  States  would 
have  a  distinct  advantage. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,   a   point    of   order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
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Permit  the  Chair  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  if  he  desires  to  insist  upon 
his  point  of  order  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  if  it  is  determined  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  that  a  rollcall  must 
occur,  no  one  else  will  be  heard  on  this 
amendment. 

P.*RI.!AMENTARY     I.NQUIRY 

Mr.  ROaEFlS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, do  I  under.^tand  that  the  Chairman 
stated  that  if  a  rollcall  is  required,  no 
one  else  will  be  able  to  be  heard  on  this 
matter? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  that  the 
time  was  fixed  on  the  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  to  expire  at  4 
o'clock.  It  would  be  impossible  to  have 
a  rollcall  within  that  time. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  withdraw  mv  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
is  withdrawn. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier)  . 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Kasten- 
meier yielded  liis  time  to  Mr.  Celler.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 

CONYERS  ' . 

xMr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
afternoon  we  have  had  unusually  inter- 
esting legislative  developments.  First  we 
went  through  the  district  plan  and  it 
was  rejected.  Then  we  went  to  the  Eck- 
hardt  plan  and  that  was  turned  aside. 
Finally  we  are  now  considerijig  the  Poff 
or  the  proportional  plan.  I  hope  that 
that  too  will  be  turned  aside  and  that 
we  will  return  ultimately  to  the  com- 
mittee proposal  of  letting  the  people  vote 
directly,  which  most  Americans  want, 
and  which  I  hope  that  we  will  permit 
them  to  do. 

May  I  comment  also  as  to  the  great 
concern  which  has  l^en  expressed  as  to 
what  we  are  doing  here  to  the  federal 
system  and  that  we  are  in  the  process  of 
changing  it.  Well,  it  has  been  changed 
across  the  years  and  many  of  those 
changes  were  needed. 

The  changes  we  are  now  considering 
would  finally  insure  equal  influence  by 
all  American  citizens,  regardless  of  their 
State,  as  to  who  should  be  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  Certainly  that  is  how  it  should 
be. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  distinc- 
tions '■'etween  the  rights  of  State  citizen- 
ship as  contrasted  to  the  rights  of  Na- 
tional citizenship.  I  would  point  out  that 
the  basic  thrust  and  effect  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  461  is  to  definitely  make  a 
vote  for  President  and  Vice  President  a 
right  of  national  citizenship.  But  is  not 
tha',  what  it  really  is  anyway  under  the 
American  system  of  government?  The 
President  and  the  Vice  President  are  the 
only  officials  for  which  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  vote.  Those  offices  directly 
and  immediately  affect  the  lives  of  each 
and  every  citizen  of  the  United  States — 
often  more  immediately  and  directly 
than  State  and  local  officials.  Therefore 
the  votes  of  each  and  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  should  be  counted  equally. 

The  same  rationale  means  that  the 
qualifications  for  voting  for  President 
and  Vice  President  should  be  the  same 
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throughout  the  Nation.  It  Is  to  fully 
implement  this  underlying  thrust  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  461  that  I  have 
announced  that  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  will  specifically  authorize 
the  Congress  to  establish  uniform  na- 
tional voting  qualifications,  not  just  for 
residency,  but  also  for  age,  literacy,  and 
the  other  types  of  qualifications.  What 
more  bfisic  application  is  there  of  the 
14th  amendment's  guarantee  of  "equal 
protection  of  the  laws"  than  equal  quali- 
fications for  voting  for  the  officials  which 
help  to  make  the  laws?  Only  with  uni- 
form national  voting  guidelines  could 
we  claim  true  equality  for  all  American 
citizens. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    time    of    the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from   Colorado    ( Mr.   Rogers  i  . 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  anything  is  clear,  the  people  of 
this  Nation  desire  an  electoral  college 
reform.  The  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  debate  here 
reflects  the  fact  that  the  people  do  not 
want  an  intermediary  to  represent  them 
in  the  selection  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am,  therefore,  opposed  to  the  sub- 
stitute which  has  been  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  iMr.  Poff)  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  intermediary 
as  provided  in  this  proposal  exists  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  the  event  that  the  candidates 
do  not  receive  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes  or  40  percent  of  the  popular  vote. 
Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia   (Mr.  Poff». 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  use  a  part  of  this  time  to  allay  some 
concern  that  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
an  omission  in  my  original  comments. 
I  neglected  to  say  in  those  comments 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  would  be 
awarded  three  electoral  votes  under  my 
substitute,  even  as  it  is  today  under  the 
23d  amendment. 

Second.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  address  a  point  that  has  arisen  with 
respect  to  the  direct  plan:  namely,  the 
possibility  that  individual  States  might 
be  tempted  to  lower  the  voting  age  of 
their  voters  in  order  to  increase  their  rel- 
ative voting  strength  in  the  Nation  at 
large.  The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  conceded  that  this  is  pos- 
sible. I  agree.  I  would  anticipate  that 
there  might  be  a  race  to  the  legislatures 
in  order  to  achieve  that  particular  ad- 
vantage first.  No  such  advantage  could 
be  achieved  under  the  proportional  fea- 
ture of  the  substitute  which  I  have  just 
offered,  and  I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  reasons  wliy  the  sub- 
stitute is  more  likely  to  be  accepted  by 
the  required  38  State  legislatures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  request 
that  you  give  careful  consideration  to 
the  substitute  as  the  one  most  likely  to 
be  adopted  in  this  House,  and  the  other 
body,  and  ratified  by  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  States. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  MacOregor)  . 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
pending  substitute  proposal  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  a  compromise,  and  it  does 
smack  of  a  compromise,  but  more  ac- 
curately it  is  an  amalgamation.  In  the 
words  of  its  author,  it  is  a  joinder  of 
parts,  partly  in  one  part  the  proportional 
plan,  and  another  part  the  popular  plan, 
and  in  another  part  the  modified  district 
plan. 

In  my  judgment.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
proposal  is  better  than  the  district  plan, 
but  less  desirable  than  the  direct  choice 
by  the  American  people.  It  is  preferable 
in  one  respect  to  the  district  plan,  be- 
cause it  represents  an  honest  effort  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  to  build 
bridges  between  the  adherents  of  the 
proportional  vote  plan,  the  direct  popu- 
lar plan,  and  the  district  plan.  But  it 
still  has,  although  preferable  to  the  dis- 
trict plan,  two  glaring  defects:  First,  it 
does  violence  to  the  broadly  accepted 
doctrine  of  the  right  to  cast  equal  votes 
for  President  of  the  United  States:  sec- 
ond, in  my  State  where  we  normally  get 
a  large  turnout  in  voting,  it  would  penal- 
ize us  particularly  in  diminishing  the 
value  of  each  citizen's  vote. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    time    of    the 

gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 

from  Michigan,  the  minority  leader  (Mr. 

Gerald  R.  Ford)  . 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  McCtiL- 
LOCH  > . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from   Ohio    (Mr. 

McCU LLOCH  ) . 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
oppose  the  pending  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

The  plan  is  too  complex  and  would  be, 
if  adopted,  far  more  confusing  to  the 
general  electorate  than  is  the  present 
plan.  Its  complexity  would  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  any  electorate  to  generate  en- 
thusiasm for  reform,  and  enthusiasm  is 
necessary  for  ratification.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  direct  plan  is  both  simple  and 
capable  of  generating  the  enthusiasm 
necessary  for  eventual  ratification. 

In  addition  to  the  plan's  complexity 
it  is,  let  me  say.  tricky.  It  imposes  two 
criteria  which  are  contradictory — the 
proportional  standard  and  the  popular 
standard.  Thus,  imder  the  plan,  the  pop- 
ular winner  could  lose  when  the  other 
candidate  had  achieved  a  proportional 
vote  majority.  Conversely,  the  propor- 
tional vote  winner  could  lose  to  the  popu- 
lar vote  winner,  when  no  proportional 
vote  majority  has  been  achieved.  Is  there 
any  reason  for  this  possibility?  Why 
does  the  popular  standard  lose  its  force 
above  50  percent,  and  why  does  the  pro- 
portional standard  lose  its  force  below  50 
percent? 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  comment  about  this  alleged  race 
for  States  to  reduce  the  voting  age  of 
their  electorate. 

Since  1965.  Mr.  Chairman.  18  States 
have  considered  legislation  or  constitu- 


tional amendments  to  reduce  the  voting 
age  of  the  electorate.  In  all  18  States 
those  mesisures  were  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  repeat,  I  trust  the 
Committee  will   reject  the  amendment. 
The   CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair   recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Dickinson)  . 

( Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  out  of  the  regular 
order.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
taking  this  1  minute  to  advise  the  House 
that  I  have  asked  for  a  special  order  and 
by  agreement  it  will  commence  at  5 
o'clock  since  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
Committee  will  rise  around  5  o'clock. 

At  that  time  all  Members  are  urged 
to  be  here  on  the  floor  and  to  participate 
in  speaking  on  the  subject  of  our  prison- 
ers of  war  and  our  American  servicemen 
who  are  missing  in  action  in  'Vietnam. 

I  hope  as  many  colleagues  as  possible 
may  be  here  at  5  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cliair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  ( Mr. 
Celleri  to  close  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment.. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
really  difficult  to  follow  the  reasoning  of 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Poff)  . 
He  told  us  that  he  favored  the  district 
plan.  When  the  district  plan  failed,  he 
said  he  favored  the  proportional  plan.  I 
understand  if  the  proportional  plan  fails, 
he  will  support  the  popular  direct  elec- 
tion plan. 

Now  I  do  not  know  what  criteria  the 
gentleman  is  applying.  He  cannot  be  for 
three  plans  all  at  one  time.  Certainly,  he 
does  not  want  the  pending  substitute 
amendment.  Surely,  he  is  not  in  favor 
of  that  because  heretofore  he  said  he  was 
in  favor  of  the  district  plan,  and  if  the 
proportional  plan  fails,  he  is  going  to  vote 
for  the  popular  direct  election  plan. 

The  proposal  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia has  submitted  to  us  now  has  no 
constituency  behind  it.  We  held  long 
hearings  and  we  heard  no  organizations 
which  indicated  support  for  this  pro- 
posal. It  is  apparently  self -genera  ted.  I 
say  that  in  all  kindliness  and  with  the 
highest  respect  for  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia. 

Also  I  should  point  out  that  the  pro- 
portional plan  which  is  the  first  test  ap- 
plied in  the  substitute  amendment  would 
give  rise  to  splinter  parties.  We  i'^ave  a 
two-party  system  in  our  country  and  it 
has  operated  for  the  general  welfare  cf 
our  Nation. 

But  spUnter  parties  are  something  to 
be  abhorred,  and  the  proportional  plan 
would  undoubtedly  encourage  the  grow  th 
of  splinter  parties. 

Some  say  that  the  proportional  plan  is 
second  best.  I  do  not  want  second  best — 
I  want  first  best  and  the  first  best  is  the 
popular  direct  election  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  plan  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  is  so  complex 
and  intricate,  and  since  we  want  the  very 
best  reform.  I  hope  the  gentleman's  sub- 
stitute amendment  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 
The  Clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 


1  Ron  No. 

174] 

Baring 

Hubert 

Roybal 

Barrett 

Kee 

Ruppe 

Bell.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Slsk 

Boiling 

Lipscomb 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Brock 

Long,  Md. 

Sullivan 

Broomfleld 

Lukens 

Teague,  Calif. 

Cahin 

McDade 

Teagiie.  Tex. 

Clark 

May 

Thompson,  N.J 

Corbett 

Montgomery 

Tleman 

Culver 

Mcrton 

utc 

Dlsgs 

O'Konskl 

Waldle 

Fallon 

Pollock 

Whalley 

Fascell 
Grlfflths 

Powell 
Purcell 

Wright 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  681 1,  and  finding 
itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  389  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum, 
and  he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of 
the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the 
Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  'Mr.  Hutchinson > 
to  the  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  iMr.  Poff)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended,  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Poff'. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Poff  and 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  147,  noes 
179. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
rejected. 

STJBSTrrVTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.   WYLIE 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Wylie:  Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving 
clause  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"That  the  following  article  is  proposed  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  valid  only  If  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States  within  three  years  from  the 
date  of  Its  submission  by  the  Congress; 

'•  'Article  — 
"  Section  1.  If  a  method  of  electing  the 
President  and  Vice  President  described  in 
subsection  (a| .  (b) ,  (c) ,  or  (d)  of  section  2  is 
approved  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  States  in  the  manner  provided  in  sec- 
tion 4.  then  such  method  (and  the  provisions 
of  section  3)  shall  apply  to  any  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  for  Einy  term 
beginning  more  than  one  year  after  the  ap- 
proval of  such  method  (but  in  no  event  shall 
such  method  apply  to  an  election  for  a  term 
beginning  less  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  ratification  of  this  article) . 


•'  'Sec  2.  The  methods  of  electing  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 1  are  as  follows: 

"  (a)  The  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  chosen  in  an  elec- 
tion by  the  people  of  the  several  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  such  election  a 
vote  may  be  cast  only  as  a  Joint  vote  for  a 
presidential  candidacy  (as  defined  in  section 
3(b)).  If  a  presidential  candidacy  receives 
a  plurality  of  at  least  40  per  centum  of  the 
popular  votes  cast,  the  persons  comprising 
such  candidacy  shall  become  the  President- 
elect and  the  Vice-Presfdent-elect.  In  the 
event  that  no  candidacy  receives  a  plurality 
of  at  least  40  per  centum  of  the  popular  votes, 
a  runoff  election  shall  be  held  'In  such  man- 
ner as  the  Congress  shall  by  law  prescribe)  In 
which  the  people  of  the  several  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  choose  between 
the  two  candidacies  receiving  the  largest 
number  of  popular  votes. 

■  '(b)  (li  The  President  and  Vice  President 
shall  be  elected  by  the  people  of  each  State, 
and  by  the  people  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. In  such  an  election,  a  vote  may  be  cast 
only  as  a  Joint  vote  for  the  election  of  a 
presidential  candidacy.  The  results  of  the 
election  In  each  State  and  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  ascertained  and  the  elec- 
toral votes  for  each  presidential  candidacy 
shall  be  computed  in  the  manner  provided 
in  paragraph    (2)    of   this  subsection, 

"'(2)  Each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
number  of  electoral  votes  for  President  and 
Vice  Preiident  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
such  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress. 
The  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  number  of  electoral  votes  equal  to  the 
whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  to  which  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  be  entitled  if  it  were  a 
State,  but  in  no  event  more  than  the  least 
populous  State.  The  presidential  candidacy 
which  receives  the  greatest  number  of  popu- 
lar votes  In  a  State  shall  receive  two  of  the 
electoral  votes  of  such  State.  The  presiden- 
tial candidacy  which  receives  the  greatest 
number  of  popular  votes  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  receive  all  of  the  electoral 
votes  of  Buch  District.  The  presidential  can- 
didacy which  receives  the  greatest  number 
of  popuUir  votes  In  any  electoral  district  in 
a  State  shall  receive  one  of  the  electoral  votes 
of  such  State.  For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, aa  electoral  district  is  (A)  the  State, 
in  the  case  of  a  State  which  is  entitled  to  only 
one  Representative:  (B)  a  congressional  dis- 
trict. In  the  case  of  a  State  which  has  estab- 
lished a  number  of  congressional  districts 
equal  to  the  number  of  Representatives  to 
which  such  State  is  entitled;  or  (C)  an  elec- 
toral district  established  under  paragraph 
(3)  In  the  case  of  any  other  State.  If  a  presi- 
dential CBndldacy  receives  a  plurality  of  at 
least  40  per  centum  of  the  electoral  votes, 
the  persons  comprising  such  candidacy  shall 
be  the  President-elect  and  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect. If  no  presidential  candidacy  re- 
ceives a  plurality  of  at  least  40  per  centum 
of  the  electoral  votes,  a  runoff  election  shall 
be  conducted,  in  such  manner  as  the  Con- 
gress shall  by  law  prescribe,  between  the  two 
presidential  candidacies  which  received  the 
greatest  number  of  electoral  votes.  The  per- 
sons comprising  the  candidacy  which  re- 
ceives the  greatest  number  of  electoral  votes 
In  such  election  shall  become  the  President- 
elect and  the  Vice-President-elect. 

"'(3)  Each  State  entitled  to  more  than 
one  Representative  in  the  Congres  for  which 
there  has  not  been  established  a  number  of 
congressional  districts  equal  to  the  number 
of  its  Representative*  shall  (for  purposes  of 
elections  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent) establish  by  law  a  number  of  electoral 
districts  equal  in  number  to  the  number  of 
Its  Representatives.  Such  districts  shall  com- 
prise in  the  aggregate  the  entire  State  and 
etiall   be  .substantially  equal   in   pKjpulation. 
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"•(c)  The  President  and  Vice  President 
shall  be  elected  In  the  manner  provided  in 
subsection  ( b  i ,  except  that  ( 1 )  each  presi- 
dential candidacy  for  which  popular  votes 
are  cast  In  a  State  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shall  receive  a  number  of  the  electoral 
votes  of  such  State  or  District  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  total  number  of  elec- 
toral votes  of  such  State  or  District  as  the 
number  of  popular  votes  cast  for  such  can- 
didacy in  such  State  or  District  bears  to  the 
aggregate  number  of  popular  votes  cast  in 
such  State  or  District  for  all  presidential 
candidacies;  and  (2)  in  a  runoff  election,  the 
electoral  vote  of  a  presidential  candidacy  in 
a  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
computed  in  the  manner  provided  In  clause 
(1).  In  making  computations  under  this 
subsection,  the  electoral  vote  for  a  presiden- 
tial candidacy  in  any  State  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest 
one- thousandth. 

"•(d)  Tlie  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  be  elected  In  the  manner  provided 
In  subsection  (b),  except  that  (1)  the  pres- 
idential c.indidacy  which  receives  the  great- 
est number  of  popular  votes  in  a  State  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  shail  receive  all  of 
the  electoral  votes  of  such  State  or  District: 
and  (2)  in  a  runoff  election,  the  electoral 
vote  of  a  presidential  candidacy  in  a  3t.*te 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  com- 
puted in  the  manner  provided  In  clause  (1). 

"  'Sec.  3.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  applicable  only  if  a  method  of  elect- 
ing the  President  and  Vice  Preeldent  de- 
scribed in  section  2  is  approved  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States. 

"  '(b)  In  any  election  held  under  section  2, 
a  vote  may  be  cast  only  as  a  Joint  vote  for 
the  election  of  two  persons  (referred  tc  in 
this  article  as  a  'presidential  candidacy')  one 
of  whom  has  consented  that  his  name  appear 
as  candidate  for  President  on  the  ballot  with 
the  name  of  the  other  as  candidate  for  Vice 
President,  and  the  other  of  whom  has  aon- 
sented  that  his  name  appear  as  candidate 
for  the  Vice  President  on  the  ballot  with  the 
name  of  the  said  candidate  for  President. 
No  person  may  consent  that  his  name  appear 
with  that  of  more  than  one  other  person  or 
as  a  candidate  for  both  offices. 

"'(c)  An  election  held  under  section  2 
shail  be  held  on  a  day  which  Is  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States,  determined  in 
such  manner  as  the  Ctongres  shall  by  law 
prescribe. 

"'(d)  The  law  of  each  State  shall  govern 
within  such  State  as  to  the  places  at  which 
and  manner  in  which  any  election  Is  held 
under  section  2,  but  only  to  the  extent  that 
such  State  law  is  not  inconsistent  vrith  any 
Act  of  Congress  in  effect  pursuant  to  this 
subsection.  In  the  case  of  any  election  under 
section  2,  liie  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
provide  by  law  for  the  manner  In  which  the 
candidates  to  appear  on  the  ballot  shall 
be  determined,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
outcome  of  such  election  shall  be  ascer- 
tained. The  Congress  shall  prescribe  by  law 
the  places  at  which  and  the  manner  In  which 
an  election  under  section  2  shail  be  held  In 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

"■(el  The  qualincatlons  for  voters  in  any 
State  in  any  election  under  section  2  shall 
be  the  same  as  apply  In  tJie  case  of  voters 
In  such  State  In  elections  of  Senators.  Con- 
gress shall  prescribe  by  law  qualifications  for 
voters  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"'(f)  The  Congress  shall  by  law  provide 
procedures  to  be  followed  ( 1 )  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  or  withdrawal  of  a  can- 
didate on  or  before  the  date  of  an  election 
under  section  2.  and  (2)  in  any  case  of  a  tie 
which  affects  the  result  of  an  election  under 
section  2. 

"  'Sec.  4.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this 
section : 

"  '(1)  A  State  may  give  its  approval  of  any 
one  method  of  electing  the  President  and 
Vice  President  specified  in  section  2  of  this 
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amendment  In  the  manner,  and  only  in  the 
manner,  which  was  called  for  by  Congress 
for  the  ratification  of  this  amendment 

"'(2)  A  State  may  withdraw  its  approval 
In  the  same  manner  It  has  given  It.  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  approval  under  this 
amendment  by  three-fourths  of  the  States 
of  one  method  of  elecving  the  President  and 
Vice  President.  After  having  withdrawn  its 
approval,  a  State  may  act  again  to  approve 
any  one  eligible  method. 

'•  '(3)  References  to  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  years  respectively  refer  to  the 
first,  second,  third,  and  'ourth  calendar 
years  which  begin  after  the  ratification  of 
this  amendment  by  a  sufRci  nt  number  of 
States. 

••■(4)  If  at  the  end  of  tny  year  two  or 
more  methods  do  not  have  the  approval  of 
any  State,  each  such  method  shall  be  deem- 
ed to  have  been  approved  by  the  smallest 
number  of  States. 

■  (5)  If  at  the  end  of  any  year  two  or  more 
methods  each  stand  approved  by  the  same 
number  of  States,  then  of  those  methods,  the 
one  approved  by  the  State  or  group  of  States 
having  the  lowest  aggregate  population  as  of 
the  end  of  that  year  as  estimated  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  approved  by  the  lowest  number  of 
States. 

"'(6)  When  a  method  becomes  ineligible 
for  appro\al,  any  approval  thereof  thereto- 
fore given  by  any  State  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  withdrawn,  and  the  State  may  act 
again  to  approve  any  eligible  method 

'■■(b)  At  any  time  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  first  year,  any  State  may  approve 
any  of  the  four  methods  described  in  section 
2  of  this  amendment.  If.  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  no  method  has  the  approval  of  any 
State,  then  this  amendment  shall  become  of 
no  effect. 

"•(c)  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the 
method  having  the  approval  of  the  lowest 
number  of  States  shall  become  ineligible  for 
approval. 

'•'(d)  If.  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
year,  more  than  one  method  remains  eligible 
for  approval,  then  at  the  end  of  that  year  the 
method  having  the  approval  of  the  lowest 
number  of  States  shall  become  ineligible  for 
approval. 

•"(e)  If,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
year,  two  methods  remain  eligible  for  ap- 
proval, then  at  the  end  of  that  year  the 
method  having  the  approval  of  the  lower 
number  of  States  shall  become  ineligible  for 
approval. 

"  •(f)  If,  at  any  time  after  the  ratification 
of  this  amendment  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
States  and  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year,  any  one  method  has  the  approval  of 
three-fourths  of  the  States,  that  method 
shall  become  the  method  of  electing  the 
President  and  Vice  President.  If.  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  year,  no  method  has  the  ap- 
proval of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  then 
this  amendment  shall  become  of  no  effect.'  '• 


Mr.  WYLIE  < during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  substitute 
amendment  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  believe  I 
can  explain  the  amendment  sufficiently. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize 
that  much  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
debate  began  on  this  very  important 
House  joint  resolution  before  us.  I  know 
the  Members  are  ver>-  anxious  to  vote 
on  the  resolution.  I  will  respect  their 
feelings  and  request  their  indulgence  as 
I  present  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  681  marks  a  historic 


moment  in  the  deliberations  of  this  most 
powerful  legislative  body  in  history. 

I  truly  feel  privileged  that  I  may  sUnd 
here  and  have  the  opportunity  of  even 
offering  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion affecting  the  election  of  the  Piesi- 
dent  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  had  some  of  the 
greatest  debates  I  have  heard  during 
my  short  tenure  in  Congress.  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  pretentious  as  I  offer  this 
amendment,  but  it  is  because  of  the  de- 
bate which  has  occurred  here  and  the 
variance  of  opinion  between  some  of  the 
ablest  Members  of  this  body  that  I  pre- 
sume to  suggest  an  idea  which  came  to 
me  some  months  ago  as  I  anticipated 
the  possibility  or  fear  of  an  impasse. 

I  presented  my  proposal,  incorporated 
in  House  Joint  Resolution  530,  to  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Reform,  and  to  Members  of  this  body  in 
the  form  of  a  letter.  I  must  confess  there 
has  been  no  mad  scramble  to  fall  in  line 
in  support  of  my  amendment.  Yet  even 
if  constrained.  I  offer  it  here  as  a  way 
by  which  we  can  avoid  the  pitfall  of  not 
submitting  any  amendment  to  the  States 
should  a  stalemate  develop. 

It  is  the  idea  rather  than  the  words  of 
the  amendment  which  I  now  offer  Basi- 
cally the  idea  is  to  submit  to  the  States 
the  four  proposals— I  repeat  the  four 
proposals — or  m(xlvfications  thereof 
which  have  been  offered  by  Members  of  . 
this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  four  proposals  or 
modifications  thereof  which  have  been 
offered  by  various  Members  of  this  body 
are  incorporated  in  my  proposal.  The 
combination  of  the  votes  for  each  plan 
would  add  up  to  near  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  all  the  Members  of  this  body 
and  of  the  other  body. 

The    four    plans    are.    as    Members 
know : 
One.  A  direct  popular  vote  plan. 
Two.  A  district  plan. 
Three.  A  proportional  plan. 
Pour.  A  winner -take -all  plan,  elimi- 
nating the  office  of  the  elector. 

In  each  case  a  rimoff  election  is  pro- 
vided. 

My  amendment  could  be  modified  to 
provide  for  the  submission  of  only  three 
plans  or  of  only  two  plans  to  the  States. 
This  idea  presented  by  my  amendment 
came  to  me  after  President  Nixon  in 
his  message  to  Congress  on  February  24, 
said: 

I  doubt  very  much  that  any  constitutional 
amendment  proposing  abolition  or  substan- 
tial modification  of  the  electoral  vote  system 
could  win  the  required  approval  of  three- 
quarters  of  our  fifty  states  by  1972 

For  this  reason,  and  because  of  the  com- 
pelling specific  weaknesses  focused  in  1968, 
I  am  urging  Congress  to  concentrate  its  at- 
tention on  formulating  a  system  that  can 
receive  the  requisite  Congressional  and  State 
approval.  .  .  . 


His  statement  followed  an  earlier 
article  by  the  UPI  press  ser\-ice  in  which 
it  was  reported  that  46  Senators  favored 
a  direct  popular  vote  plan.  26  favored  a 
district  plan,  18  favored  a  proportional 
plan,  and  10  were  undecided.  Even  if  the 
10  who  were  undecided  voted  for  the 
direct  popular  vote  plan,  11  more  would 


have  to  switch  to  attain  the  67  votes  re- 
quired for  adoption. 

However,  the  combination  adds  up  to 
90  Those  apparently  favoring  a  direct 
popular  vote  plan  or  a  district  plan  add 
up  to  72,  or  5  votes  more  than  the  67 
votes  required  for  approval  in  the  Senate. 
There  appears  to  be  little  argument, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  change  in  the 
method  of  the  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  is  not  only  wanted  by 
the  people  of  this  country  but  needed  to 
avoid  the  type  of  constitutional  crisis  we 
faced  last  November. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Wylie 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  W^YLIE.  As  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  all  want  to  avoid  the  type  of  con- 
stitutional crisis  we  faced  last  November. 
Congress  must,  of  course,  provide  the 
vehicle  for  the  necessary  change.  We  all 
want  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  not 
pro\iding  that  vehicle,  if  possible  I  fear 
we  will  not  be  excused  if  we  say  no  plan 
could  receive  the  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
House  or  the  Senate  and  we  have  nothing 
to  submit  to  the  American  people. 

Then,  too.  I  felt  if  there  is  a  way  by 
wliich  we  could  allow  the  States  to  be 
partners  in  the  decisionmaking  process 
we  would  have  a  better  chance  for 
success. 

It  is  this  idea  which  I  am  offering,  and 

the  suggestion  that  there  is  a  way,  that 
.we  do  not  need  to  rise  or  fall  on  only  one 
plan,  if  we  reach  the  decision  that  we  are 
about  to  fall.  With  that  in  mind,  I  offer 
the  amendment  for  your  consideration. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  do  indeed  admire  the  ability  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
although  I   fear   that   enthusiasm   is  a 
bit  misguided.  The  purport  of  the  so- 
called  Wylie  amendment  is  to  the  effect 
that  Congress  would  say  to  the  various 
States  here  are  four  different  proposals — 
the  automatic  plan,  the  direct  plan,  the 
district  plan,  and  the  proportional  plan. 
You  of  the  States  select  one  of  those 
plans.  Then,  after  three-fourths  of  the 
States  have  selected  one  of  those  plans, 
that  one  plan  is  again,  in  the  second  stage 
of  the  proceedings,  submitted  to  all  of  the 
States  all  over  again  for  their  ratifica- 
tion.  In   my  humble  opinion,  Congress 
would  abdicate  its  constitutional  respon- 
sibility, which  is  the  responsibility  to  pro- 
pose amendments.  If  the  Wyhe  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  it  would  be  an  abnega- 
tion of  that  responsibility  which  lies  with 
the  Congress.  The  proposal  departs  from 
the  amendment  process  now  contained 
in  article  V  of  the  Constitution  and  would 
place  the  burden  on  the  State  legislatures 
to  propose  as  well  as  to  adopt  a  consti- 
tutional    amendment.     All    the    Wylie 
amendment  does  is  to  prepare,  for  want 
of  another  term,  I  would  say,  a  sort  of 
shopping  list.  It  is  a  shopping  list  con- 
taining  four   proposals   to   the   various 
States,  Congress  would  say  to  them,  'You 
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select  one  of  those  four  proposals."  After 
three-fourths  of  the  States  have  selected 
one  of  these  proposals,  then  again  that 
one  proposal  would  have  to  be  submitted 
to  the  various  States  for  ratification.  But 
how  in  thundtr  could  three-fourths  of 
the  States  make  a  selection  of  those  four 
and  get  any  degree  of  uniformity  among 
the  States  themselves?  It  would  be  quite 
impossible,  and  it  would  bring  about  a 
rather  chaotic  condition. 

With  all  humility,  I  say  as  far  as  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  is  concerned,  that 
the  amendment  should  indeed  be  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  tlie 
gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  WylieK 

The  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
urgent  need  for  reform  to  make  our 
presidential  electoral  system  totally  re- 
sponsive to  the  popular  will.  If  we  fail  to 
do  this,  we  will  continue  to  tempt  two 
sirens:  either  in  some  future  election 
we  will  fail  to  satisfy  popular  will,  or 
should,  a  third  party  create  a  deadlock 
and  th«-  election  be  thrown  into  the 
House  of  Representatives,  we  could  fail 
to  elect  a  President. 

For  nearly  200  years  we  have  pondered 
these  two  possibilities.  And  the  near 
chaos  of  1968's  presidential  election 
warned  us  that  our  archaic  electoral  sys- 
tem must  be  updated. 

Do  we  intend  to  close  our  eyes  to  this 
and  make  minor  repairs  where  major 
improvements  are  necessary?  Or  will  we 
accept  the  fact  that  the  system  created 
by  our  Founding  Fathers  has  more  than 
fulfilled  its  obligations  and  now  It  is  time 
to  replace  it  with  an  electoral  approach 
suitable  to  the  realities  of  this  century? 

The  wisdom  and  logic  for  the  direct 
election  of  the  President  is  clear  and 
abundant.  This  congressional  session  has 
seen  more  than  40  bills  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  electoral  reform.  I  myself  have 
introduced  legislation  to  reform  our  elec- 
toral methods  and  have  been  among 
those  who  have  championed  this  essen- 
tial activity  for  some  time. 

Moreover,  I  think  that  the  Han-is  sur- 
vey, which  came  at  the  close  of  the  1968 
election  demonstrates  how  our  citizens 
feel  about  this  matter.  It  noted,  if  you 
will  recall,  that  79  percent  of  those  polled 
wished  to  abolish  the  electoral  college 
system. 

Throughout  our  history  there  have 
been  46  presidential  elections,  of  which 
three  popular  vote  losers  have  been 
elected  President,  while  12,  including  Mr, 
Nixon  have  failed  to  gain  the  popular 
majority.  These  facts,  I  feel,  point  toward 
a  possible  path  riddled  with  citizen  frus- 
tration and  rebellion. 

The  immediacy  of  instituting  reform, 
has  also  been  heightened  by  the  under- 
standing that  an  elector  is  not  compelled 
to  vote  for  the  particular  candidate. 

We  in  the  United  States  call  for  free- 
dom of  choice,  but  are  we  providing  an 
atmosphere  for  the  development  of  free 
electoral  choice?  Surely  an  electoral  col- 
Ige  system  which  discourages  the  growth 
of  a  second  party  in  a  predominately 
one-party  State  is  not  conducive  to  this 
goal. 


We  call  for  candidates  to  present  their 
platform  to  all  citizens.  Yet  the  electoral 
college  by  virtue  of  its  existence  compels 
our  presidential  candidates  to  focus  on 
the  key  states  which  will  provide  the 
needed  majority  of  electoral  votes. 

Both  of  these  and  a  wealth  of  other 
reasons  necessitate  reform.  By  accept- 
ing the  House  resolution  for  the  direct 
election  of  our  Nation's  President,  we  will 
have  furthered  national  goals  and  heeded 
the  rising  voices  of  onr  voters  before  it 
is  too  late. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  nearly 
every  Congress — and  sometimes  even 
just  a  congressional  session — has  its  dis- 
tinctive character,  due  more  often  to 
surrounding  circumstances  and  unfore- 
seen conditions  than  to  deliberate  intent. 

Thus,  we  may  remember  having  had, 
in  recent  times,  education-minded  and 
conservation-minded  Congresses,  a 
"consumer-conscious"  Congress,  and  the 
like  as  well  as,  a  few  years  back,  a  "do- 
nothing"  Congress  according  to  one  of 
its  critics,  at  least,  and  then,  not  as  long 
ago,  a  Congress  that  had  performed  so 
well  tliat  Lyndon  Johnson  proudly  called 
it  "my  Congress." 

It  is  still  a  bit  early,  insofar  as  this,  the 
91st  Congress,  is  concerned  to  begin 
passing  out  tags  and  labels;  but  it  may 
well  be  that,  before  we  are  done,  we  will 
have  earned  the  name  of  being  the  "re- 
form" Congress. 

Surely,  the  tax-reform  bill  that  this 
House  has  already  passed  and  deposited 
on  the  other  body's  doorstep  was  a  meas- 
ure of  historic  proportions,  no  matter 
how  much  or  little  change  may  yet  be 
made  in  it.  Other  "reform"  proposals  are 
pending  before  us,  now.  including  the 
opportimities  for  Selective  Service  re- 
form, a  basic  overhaul  of  the  public  wel- 
fare system,  and  that  recent  White 
House  proposal  involving  revenue  shar- 
ing with  our  States  and  cities  that,  to 
my  mind,  would  constitute  the  begin- 
nings, at  least,  of  a  reformed  brand  of 
federalism. 

It  fits,  therefore,  that  we  should  now 
be  considering  electoral  reform — 
whether  the  result  here  eventually  be 
approval  of  the  committee  majority's 
proposal,  as  embodied  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  681,  for  substituting  a  direct, 
nationwide,  popular  vote  for  the  elec- 
toral system  we  have  so  long  been  fol- 
lowing for  presidential  elections,  or  one 
of  the  major  variations  thereof  that  are 
under  consideration  as  substitutes  for 
that  majority  position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  subject  that 
has  long  been  of  interest  and  concern 
to  me,  as  it  should  be  to  every  American 
citizen.  There  is  no  more  Important  cog 
or  gear  in  our  whole  system  of  govern- 
mental machinery  than  the  method  we 
use  to  select  our  national  leaders  and 
chief  executive  officers — oiu-  President 
and  Vice  President.  In  the  most  elemen- 
tal sense,  the  election  procedure  we  fol- 
low for  such  purposes  is  our  method 
of  conferring  legitimacy  to  the  peaceful 
transfer  of  the  greatest  power  and  re- 
sponsibility a  free  people  have  at  their 
disposal.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  such 
procedures  must — within  the  limits  im- 
posed by  the  fact  that  no  such  proce- 
dure can  be  wholly  perfect — confer  on 
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the  winners  the  greatest  possible  legiti- 
macy as  such,  well  within  the  American 
tradition  and  Ideals  of  fairness  and 
openness,  so  that  there  will  be  that 
peaceful  acceptance  of  the  result  by  the 
losers  and  their  followers  that  has 
marked  our  society  as  unique  in  a  world 
still  so  marked  by  political  cabal  and 
violence. 

It  is  in  that  sense  of  the  importance 
of  our  task  that  I  have  sought  to  ap- 
proach the  issues  now  joined. 

Reform  for  the  mere  sake  of  reform 
can  never  be  justified.  The  touchstones 
of  the  true  refoi-mer  should  be:  Is  such 
reform  necessary?  And  will  the  substi- 
tuted procedure  work  more  effectively 
than  that  we  now  have? 

It  is  far  easier  to  answer  that  first  ques- 
tion afBnnatively  than  it  Is  the  latter. 

Reform  of  the  electoral  system  on 
which  we  have  relied  for  so  long  is.  I 
submit,  necessarj-;  and  nothing  is  really 
taken  away  from  that  finding  by  accept- 
ance of  the  fact  that  such  reform  is  indi- 
cated less  because  of  the  present  system '.s 
failures  than  because  of  its  potential  fail- 
ure. Indeed,  though  the  electoral  college 
procedure  is  a  clumsy  mechanism,  the 
supposed,  original  reasons  for  which  have 
long  since  become  anaclironlsms,  it  can 
be  argued  that  it  has  sei-ved  us  fairly  well 
since  only  once  in  our  history — in  the 
1888  contest  between  Grover  Cleveland 
and  Benjamin  Harrison — did  the  presi- 
dential candidate  receiving  the  most 
popular  votes  fail  to  receive  the  highest 
number  of  electoral  votes,  and  only  twice 
in  our  history— in  1800  and  again  in 
1824 — has  a  presidential  election  been 
thrown  into  the  House. 

Nevertheless,  such  untoward — and  dis- 
ruptive^vents  could  again  happen  un- 
der the  existing  procedures.  And  it  is  the 
memory  of  such  recent  narrow  escapes 
therefrom,  as  in  the  Truman -Dewey  con- 
test in  1948.  the  Kennedy-Nixon  election 
in  1960.  and  last  year's  Nixon-Humphrey 
race — in  all  of  which  contests,  so  I  un- 
derstand, a  shift  of  a  mere  1  percent  of 
the  vote  in  a  few  key  States  would  have 
thrown  the  final  resolution  therein  into 
what  Chairman  Celler,  a  few  days  ago. 
called  the  cockpit  of  the  House,  as  he  said 
"with  the  probability  of  political  wheel- 
ing and  dealing  that  always  accompanies 
such  election  in  the  House  for  Presi- 
dent" — that  lends  urgency  to  our  task. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  does  not  need  to 
dwell  on  the  nature  of  such  a  "probabil- 
ity" to  know  that,  given  the  crucial  char- 
acter of  the  days  in  which  we  live  and 
the  buffeting  all  our  institutions  have 
endured  of  late  as  a  result  thereof,  this 
Nation  could  ill  afford  such  an  unliappy. 
divisive  and  uncertain  event — and  to 
know,  further,  that  the  possibility  there- 
of must  be  erased  from  our  Constitution. 

This  is  the  prime  defect,  as  I  see  it,  in 
the  existing  system — with  the  problem 
of  the  "faithless  "  elector  assuming  a  sec- 
ondary importance  that  could,  possibly, 
be  dealt  with  separately. 

However,  if  we  are  to  make  basic  cor- 
rections In  a  Constitution  that  has  en- 
dured so  long  with  remarkably  little 
change,  I  think  it  behooves  us  to  now 
adopt  the  best  possible,  overall  substitute 
procedure  available  to  us. 

After  much  study,  and  due  considers - 
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tlon  of  the  possible  alternatives,  I  have 
become  convinced  that  the  committee 
majority's  proposal — as  «nbodled  in 
House  Joint  Resolution  681— is  that  best 
possible,  overall  substitute,  and  I  there- 
fore Intend  to  support  that  propoeal 
without  substantive  amendment. 

What  would  its  enactment  and  ratifi- 
cation as  a  constitutional  amendment 
accomplish? 

Well,  as  we  all  know,  the  electoral  col- 
lege— clumsy,  obsolete,  expensive  anach- 
ronism that  it  is — would  be  abolished.  I 
believe  there  to  be  near  unanimity — both 
here  in  the  Congress  and  among  the 
people — that  this  is  a  desirable  change. 
Looking  back  to  those  occasions  over  the 
years  when  I  have  spoken  to  young  au- 
diences— high  school  and  junior  high 
school  classes,  especially— I  can  scarcely 
remember  a  time  when  one  such  student 
did  not  raise  his  or  her  hand  and  ask 
me  why  Congress  clung  to  the  electoral 
college.  All  I  could  do  at  such  times  was 
to  explain  why  the  Founding  Fathers 
thought — though  with  some  notable  ex- 
ceptions such  as  Thomas  Jefferson — it 
necessar>'  to  interpose  an  electoral  "elite" 
between  the  people — for  whom  this  grasp 
at  self-.govemment  and  at  something 
approaching  a  true  democracy  was  still 
an  experiment — and  the  final  choice  of  a 
man  to  lead  them.  'Valid  as  those  reasons 
might  once  have  seemed — and,  aside 
from  the  philosophical  questions,  there 
was  some  validity  for  them — they  are  no 
longer  valid,  and  we  might  as  well  do 
away  with  the  "faceless"  and  "faithless" 
electors,  it  seems  to  me.  in  one  stroke. 

But  what  do  we  substitute  In  their 
place? 

Under  the  uncomplicated  provisions  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  681,  we  would 
substitute — provided,  of  course,  that  the 
same  clear  both  Houses  of  Congress  by 
the  requisite  two-thirds  vote  and  are  then 
ratified  by  the  necessary  three-fourths  of 
the  State  legislatures — the  direct,  nation- 
wide, popular  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President. 

In  doing  so.  we  would  automatically  do 
away  also  with  the  present  so-called  unit 
rule,  under  which  the  winner  takes  all 
electoral  votes  now  in  each  State — that 
imfairly  discards  all  votes  cast  for  the 
losing  candidate  or  candidates — along 
with  the  so-called  bonus  electoral  votes, 
on  which  I  shall  comment  further  in  a 
moment,  and,  most-importantly,  we 
would  end  for  all  time  that  alarming  pos- 
sibility of  having  presidential  elections 
finally  settled  in  Congress. 

I  believe  I  have  already  said  enough 
about  that  last  achievement  to  make 
further  comment  thereon  unnecessary, 
and  I  believe  the  evils  inherent  in  that 
winner-take-all  mechanism  to  be  suffi- 
ciently apparent — since  they  are  equally 
attacked  by  the  proponents  of  the  alter- 
native proportional  or  district  plans — as 
to  fall  through  their  own  demerits.  But 
the  elimination  of  the  bonus  electoral 
votes — that  give  Alaska,  for  instance, 
with  its  226,000  people,  three  electoral 
votes  or  one  for  every  75.000  people,  while 
New  York,  with  Its  population  of  16,782,- 
000,  has  ODiy  43  electoral  votes  or  one  for 
every  390.000  people — is  sufficiently  dras- 
tic a  change,  and  difficult  of  political  pro- 


jection, as  to  require  some  further  atten- 
tion. 

It  is  being  argued  here  that  such  a 
change — which  would  not  occur  if  either 
the  proportional  or  district  plan  were 
adopted  instead — will  adversely  affect  the 
distribution  of  political  power — and  in- 
fluence— as  between  large  States  and 
small  States,  and  as  l)etween  urban  voters 
and  rural  voters.  Thus,  we  have  heard 
from  representatives  of  the  so-called 
small  States — though  it  is  difBcult  to 
know  where  one  draws  that  particular 
line — that  such  bonus  votes  represent 
such  things  as  "the  only  effective  hold 
on  iKiwer  that  the  small  States  have"; 
but  at  almost  the  same  time  we  are  told 
that  such  bonus  votes  are  also  "the  only 
effective  hold  on  power  that  the  urban 
population  centers  have  on  the  Federal 
Government,  today." 

In  such  a  "tweedle-dee"  and  "tweedle- 
dum" argument,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  determine  who  is  right  and  who  is 
wrong — and  probably  the  only  possible 
conclusion  is  that,  depending  on  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  both  sides  can 
be  right  in  claiming  some  temporary  ad- 
vantage from  the  present  system. 

And,  then,  when  one  throws  in  such 
extraneous  but  obviously  present  ques- 
tions as  whether  or  not  such  a  change 
would  benefit  the  Democrats  or  the  Re- 
publicans, one  has  what  the  King  of  Siam 
supposedly  once  called  a  puzzlement. 

Having  duly  puzzled  over  all  aspects  of 
such  arguments — and  all  such  fears  as  to 
the  result  of  any  change — I  have  con- 
cluded, as  all  of  us  mtist.  that  such  argu- 
ments and  fears  all  rest  on  the  thought 
that  certain  voters  now  have,  and  ought 
to  continue  to  have,  a  stronger  voice 
than  other  voters  in  the  selection  of  the 
American  President  and  Vice  President. 
And.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  one  looks  at  this 
puzzle  in  that  hght.  it  surely  seems  to 
me  that  the  only  valid  answer  is  that  this 
is.  in  essence,  wrong — and  that  what  we 
ought  to  seek  to  do  is  to  assure  every 
American  the  right  to  the  same  power  at 
the  polls  as  every  one  of  his  fellow  Amer- 
icans and.  if  that  is  right  in  principle, 
then  the  political  consequences,  what- 
ever they  may  prove  to  be.  will  in  the 
end  also  be  right. 

The  best — perhaps  the  only — way, 
then,  of  putting  that  principle  into  prac- 
tice, it  seems  to  me.  is  to  pro\'ide  as 
House  Joint  Resolution  681  does  for  the 
direct,  nationwide,  popular  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  Pre.«;ident  and 
this,  by  every  available  sampling  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  is  what  the  American  people 
want  and  demand  of  us. 

Before  touching  on  the  nagging  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  reform  so  far 
reaching  is  attainable,  I  would  like  to 
also  comment  on  the  problem  of  runoff 
elections  and  how  best  to  avoid  them, 
and  also  on  the  equally  nagging  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  changes  proposed 
by  the  committee  majority  would  mag- 
nify existing  problenis  with  vote  frauds 
and  the  uncertainties  and  delays  involved 
in  recoimts. 

Clearly,  runoff  presidential  elections — 
though  we  have  had  no  experience  with 
them — ought  to  be  avoided;  and,  as  a 
corollary,  if  one  believes  in  the  stability 
our  two-party  system  has  imintention- 


ally  brought  our  political  system,  "splin- 
ter" parties  ought  not  to  be  encouraged. 
The  question,  then,  is:  Will  direct,  na- 
tionwide, popular  elections  for  President 
and  Vice  President  result  in  runoffs  and 
the  stimulation  of  "splinter"  parties  to 
the  detriment  of  the  two-party  system? 
Again,  we  are  dealing  in  conjecture — 
and  one  cannot  be  positive  in  his  an- 
swers. 

Some  support  here  exists  for  requiring 
a  President  to  obtain  a  majority  of  the 
popular  vote — in  order  to  furnish  un- 
equivocal e\idence  of  his  national  "man- 
date." 

I  believe  that  to  be  imnecessary — and 
undesirable,  because  it  would  almost 
surely  require  run-off  elections  and. 
equally  surely,  stimulate  the  formation 
of  "splinter"  parties  that,  however,  insie- 
nlficant  their  supix)rt  relatively  speak- 
ing, could  prevent  a  majority  election  in 
a  closely  divided  contest. 

As  others  have  stated,  we  are  search- 
ing for  a  system  that  has  the  maximtim 
credibility  and  certainty — and  doing  .so 
with  the  understanding  that  none  can  be 
also  perfect  As  a  Nation,  we  have  become 
accustomed  to  Presidents  receiving  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote — 
examples  being  Wilson.  Truman.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Mr.  Nixon.  No  one  ever  seri- 
ously questioned  their  "mandate"  and — 
though  Mr.  Nixon  has  yet  to  establish 
this,  perhaps — all  of  them  were  effective 
Presidents  who  developed  and  enlarged 
upon  their  elective  mandates. 

Beyond  this,  as  Chairman  Celler 
pointed  out  earlier  in  this  debate.  15 
of  all  our  Presidents — or  one- third  of 
them — received  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  votes  cast  in  their  electioi»s.  Some 
were  obviously  more  effective  than  oth- 
ers but.  wliere  they  were  not.  nothing 
in  history  points  to  their  lack  of  an  elec- 
tive mandate  as  the  reason  for  their 
comparative  ineffectiveness. 

So.  If  it  is  imnecessary  and  tindesirable 
to  require  a  majority,  then  what  Is  to 
be  required?  'Whatever  choice  we  make 
is  an  arbitrary  one.  Some  say  it  ought  to 
be  just  a  simple  plurality,  whatever  the 
percentage,  of  the  total  vote  cast — and 
tliat  would,  of  course,  end  the  worries 
about  runoffs  with  their  delays  and  un- 
certainties— but  then  it  would  be  possible 
for  us  to  really  elect  a  President  with 
such  a  minority  of  support  as  to  pilace 
in  question  his  credibility,  and  his  capac- 
ity to  effectively  govern,  whatever  his 
other  qiialifications. 

Well.  then.  45.  35.  or  40  percent  as 
House  Joint  Resolution  681  provides? 
Each  suggested  figure  has  its  supporters, 
and  arguments  of  some  validity  can  t>e 
made  in  either  direction  from  that  40- 
percent  compromise.  But  I  have  decided 
to  stick  ^^ith  the  40-percent  plurality 
as  about  the  best  we  can  do.  Again,  it  is 
not  perfect;  it  can.  conceivably,  force  a 
runoff,  even  though — skipping  the  John 
Quincy  Adams  case — only  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, whose  name  was  left  off  the  1860 
ballot  in  10  SUtes  heading  toward  se- 
cession, of  all  our  Presidents  received  less 
than  40  percent  of  the  popular  vote, 
Lincoln's  percentage  being  39.8  percent. 
Since  1860,  at  least  one  of  the  presi- 
dential candidates  has  always  received 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
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lar  vote  cast — Mr.  Nixon,  last  year,  get- 
ting 43.40  percent  in  a  three-way  race, 
and  Wilson  only  41.85  percent  in  a  simi- 
lar contest.  So,  unless  the  trend  changes 
drastically,  there  should  be  few — if  any — 
runoffs  under  the  40-percent  require- 
ment, and  a  President  so  elected  would 
enjoy  a  national  "mandate"  both  ade- 
quate and  worthy  of  the  name. 

And  with  respect  to  this  requirement's 
effect  on  formation  of  "splinter"  parties, 
such  a  party  to  be  viable  would  have  to 
prevent  either  major  party  from  winning 
in  the  original  election,  which  means  it 
would  have  to  capture  at  least  20  percent 
of  the  vote — an  unlikely  event  unless, 
again,  political  trends  change  drastically. 

Now,  finally,  a  good  deal  Is  being  said 
against  direct  elections  in  this  fashion 
on  the  grounds  that  the  possibility  of 
vote  fraud  and  of  endless  recounting  on 
a  national  basis  would  tend  to  delay  the 
early  certification  of  a  President's  elec- 
tion, and  promote  long  periods  of  na- 
tional and  international  uncertainty. 
Some  of  my  upstate  New  York  col- 
leagues have  expressed  their  especial 
concern'  about  this.  However,  I  believe 
thefir  fears'  to  be  unwarranted.  The  trend 
toward  machine  voting  has  already  sub- 
stantially reduced  the  chance  for  errors, 
questioned  ballots,  and  recounts  in  most 
States.  It  has  also  speeded  up  the  count- 
ing and  reporting  process.  We  have  little 
trouble,  now.  with  recounts  in  statewide 
elections,  such  as  for  Governor  or  U.S. 
Senator,  even  in  such  populous  States  as 
New  York  and  California. 

Under  a  direct  election  procedure,  each 
State  would,  of  course,  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  conducting  its  own  recount 
il  one  were  needed.  And,  thus,  we  would 
have  not  a  national  recount  of  70  million 
votes,  let  us  say,  starting  from  vote  one 
and  checking  all  the  way  through  to  vote 
No.  70,000,000 — as  some  critics  mis- 
takenly seen  to  envision — but  recounts 
only  In  those  States  where  the  same  was 
indicated,  with  the  balance  of  the  States' 
vote  tallies  standing  unchallenged  and 
safely  in  the  eventual  winner's  column, 
where  that  was  the  case,  and  I  believe 
we  would  be  able  to  adjudge  the  actual 
winner  about  as  soon  as  we  now  do. 
Adoption  of  the  so-called  district  plan 
might,  to  be  sure,  somewhat  reduce  all 
this  as  a  problem  by  further  dividing  the 
recount  areas — from  State  down  to  dis- 
trict size — but  this,  alone,  is  not  enough 
to  cause  me  to  support  a  district  plan 
with  what  I  consider  to  be  its  other 
defects. 

And,  as  for  vote  frauds,  direct  elec- 
tions, it  seems  to  me.  would  reduce  the 
importance  of  that  ever-present  political 
temptation.  If  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  present  winner-take-all  feature 
would  have  been  erased.  It  was,  sup- 
posedly, in  Illinois  in  1960,  with  its 
charges  and  countercharges  of  a  "stolen 
election."  that  Mr.  Nixon  bowed  to  the 
late  John  F.  Kennedy  when  a  few  ques- 
tioned ballots  swung  Illinois  full  num- 
ber of  electoral  votes  into  the  Kennedy 
column. 

Another  example  of  this  exists  in  the 
analysis  of  the  direct  election  plan  as 
made  by  Senator  Bayh,  in  the  other 
body.  On  this  point  he  says: 

Suppose  It  were  possible  to  procure  25.000 
fraudulent  votes  in  California.  These  Illegal 


votes  could  hypothetically  carry  the  State 
and  thus  win  40  electorlal  votes  In  the  elec- 
toral oollege.  Thus  25.000  fraudulent  votee 
could  afTect  the  choice  of  almost  7  p)«rcent 
of  the  538  electoral  votes  cast.  (But)  under 
direct  popular  vote  these  same  25.000  votes 
would  be  commingled  with  the  national  total 
of  some  73  million  votes— an  effect  on  the 
outcome  of  less  than  0.0004  '"r . 

So,  there  we  are,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
perhaps  only  that  question  some  raise 
about  the  effect  of  direct  elections  on 
what  we  call  federalism. 

Will  direct,  popular  elections  of  our 
Presidents  promote  or  destroy  that  con- 
cept? 

Despite  the  fact  that  such  a  change 
would  be  ti-ue — or  sweeping — reform,  I 
believe  the  same  would  have  little,  if  any, 
effect  on  the  dual  existence  and  relative 
Importance  of  the  States  and  the  Na- 
tional Qovernment  as  separate  entities. 
As  Senjitor  Bayh  also  points  out,  the 
Presidency  is  a  national  office  within  this 
constitutional  framework — along  with 
the  Vice-Presidency,  the  only  national 
office  we  have.  As  Chief  Executive  of  all 
the  people,  the  choice  of  a  President 
should  rest  with  all  the  people.  As  we  this 
week  celebrate  the  182d  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  our  Constitution,  let  us 
remember  that  the  "great  compromises" 
embodied  therein — that  both  established 
and  sought  to  presence  a  federal  system 
through  that  celebrated  system  we 
think  of  as  "checks  and  balances" — re- 
late not  to  the  Presidency  but  to  the 
structure  of  Congress,  itself,  and  that 
such  structuring  will  be  untouched  by 
this  proposed  constitutional  amendment. 

It  is  time  that,  in  the  past,  I  have 
tended  to  favor  the  so-called  district 
plan.  I  did  so  because  it  then  seemed  the 
only  measure  of  reform  probably  attain- 
able. Perhaps  it  still  is — as  to  that,  no 
one  can  say. 

But,  should  we  tailor  our  Ideas  of 
what  we  believe  to  be  right  to  that  which, 
by  conjecture  only,  may  now  be  attain- 
able reform  in  either  the  other  body  or  at 
the  hands  of  the  various  State  legisla- 
tuies? 

This  i5  a  most  difficult — and  serious — 
question.  We  who  favor  reform  must  seek 
to  avoid  that  kind  of  deadlock  between 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  that  will, 
again,  postpone  refonn.  That  is  our  first 
concern,  after  which  we  will  have  to 
won-y  about  ratification. 

Let  us  cross  these  two  bridges  one  at 
a  time. 

Let  us  who  here  favor  direct,  popular 
elections  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated 
or  such  others  as  may  apply,  vote  for 
such  a  proposal :  and  then  let  us  see  what 
the  other  body  does  with  it.  If,  then,  we 
have  to  compromise  for  something  less, 
let  us  wait  until  then  to  woriy  about 
what  that  something  less  should  be. 

I  believe  this  to  be  the  way  to  proceed. 

I  believe  also  that  the  people  of  this 
Nation  clearly  support  direct,  nationwide, 
popular  elections  for  their  Presidents. 

And  I  believe  we,  as  the  originating 
body  of  Congress,  should  grant  the  peo- 
ple that  wish,  if  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
pertinent  and  well-expressed  editorial 
concerning  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  on  presidential  elections 
which  we  are  presently  discussing  in  the 


House  appeared  in  the  September  10 
issue  of  the  Danbury,  Conn.,  News  Times. 

This  editorial  states  the  basic  question 
very  well  and  for  this  reason  I  include  it 
here  with  my  remarks. 

I  agree  with  the  position  taken  in  the 
editorial  and  to  me  the  'fairness"  argu- 
ment set  forth  in  the  basic  reason  for 
backing  the  direct  popular  vote  approach. 

The  editorial  referred  to  above,  follows: 
Direct  Election  Is  Basic  Qijestion 

When  the  US.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  the  AFLr-CIO 
unite  in  support  of  a  bill  before  Congress, 
there  must  be  some  merit  in  that  bill. 

When  polls  show  that  81  per  cent  of  the 
American  people  support  the  alms  of  that 
bill,  again  there  must  be  considerable  merit 
in  it. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  taking  up 
such  a  bill  in  Washington — the  propo.sed 
constitutional  amendment  providing  for  the 
direct  election  of  the  president  and  vice 
president. 

In  spite  of  this  strong  support,  advocates 
of  retaining  the  Electoral  College  may  suc- 
ceed in  amending  the  bill  so  that  the  direct 
election  feature  is  dropped. 

There  is  no  reason  it  should  be. 

Nor  is  there  any  substantial  reason  why 
the  Electoral  College  should  be  retained  un- 
der a  modified  selection  system,  district  or 
otherwise.  Instead  of  being  abolished  com- 
pletely. 

The  president  and  vice  president  hold  the 
only  two  national  offices  which  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  have  the  say  in  filling. 

All  other  federal  officials  are  either  ap- 
pointive, in  the  executive  and  judicial  de- 
partments, or  elective  on  a  state  or  district 
basis,  in  the  legislative  department. 

There  is  more  than  Just  the  danger  in  the 
present  system  of  having  a  presidential  elec- 
tion decided  in  the  House,  or  having  a  minor- 
ity president  elected  to  office. 

A  basic  question  remains  the  right  of  the 
American  jjeople  to  choose  directly,  without 
any  intermediary,  their  president  and  vice 
president. 

The  House  bill  provides  the  right  answer. 
That  is  why  the  constitutional  amendment 
should  be  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  as 
It  has  been  proposed  and.  after  similar  action 
by  the  Senate,  sent  to  the  states  for  the  nec- 
essary steps  in  ratification. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  urge  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 681,  providing  for  election  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  directly 
by  the  voters  of  this  country.  I  do  so 
fully  mindful  of  the  awesome  historical 
ramifications  of  the  decision  currently 
facing  the  House.  The  present  method  of 
selecting  our  Chief  Executive  lias  been 
an  important  part  of  our  Constitution 
for  180  years.  Any  changes  wliich  the 
Congress  and  the  various  State  legisla- 
tures now  choose  to  make  are  likely.  God 
willing,  to  prevail  an  equal  amoimt  of 
tine.  Consequently.  I  have  endeavored 
throughout  the  past  week,  indeed 
throughout  the  entire  session,  to  criti- 
cally analyze  the  relative  merits  of  se- 
lection proposals.  Yet  the  more  evidence 
I  examined,  and  the  more  shibboleths 
T  saw  and  heard  exposed,  the  more  my 
original  determination  was  reinforced — 
that  the  present  .system  for  changing  our 
Presidents  was  outdated,  unsafe,  and 
undemocratic,  and  that  the  only  truly 
just  alternative  was  direct  election. 

The  defects  of  the  electoral  college 
system  are  numerous  and  grave.  The 
first,  and  most  obvious,  is  that  in  a  great 
majority  of  States  a  presidential  elector 
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Is  In  no  way  bound  to  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  the  voters  who  selected  him. 
This  is  no  mere  theoretical  concern.  Six 
times  during  our  historj'  an  elector  has 
actually  betrayed  the  trust  of  the  people 
who  appointed  him  and  voted  for  whom 
he  pleased.  One  need  only  go  back  to 
December  1968  to  And  the  latest  exam- 
ple of  such  dangerous  and  unethical  con- 
duct. There,  an  elector  from  North  Car- 
olina, completely  ignoring  the  mandate 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  cast  his  vote  for 
George  Wallace,  even  though  he  had 
been  pledged  to  Richard  Nixon,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Nixon  laad  car- 
ried the  State  by  over  8  percent.  Con- 
duct of  this  nature  is  totally  imaccepla- 
ble.  and  must  be  eliminated. 

A  second  reason  why  the  college  must 
go  is  that  it  creates  imnatural  and  un- 
fair disparities  in  both  individual  voting 
power  and  in  the  resiUts  of  the  election. 
These  are  caused  by  the  awarding  of  an 
elector  for  each  Senator,  regardless  of 
State  population:  by  the  granting  of  a 
whole  elector  to  the  smallest  States:  and 
by  the  failure  of  the  system  to  account 
for  vot«r  turnout.  Ohio's  10  million  peo- 
ple are  represented  by  26  presidential 
electors.   But   the   Nation's    16   smallest 
States,  which  have  a  combined  popula- 
tion of  10  millian.  get  58  electoral  votes. 
Similarly,   in   tne   1968   election,   Ohio's 
4  million  voters  were  represented  by  26 
electors.  whUe  the  4  milhon  voters  of 
South    Carolina.    Alabama,    Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Arkansas  were  given  42. 
Outcomes  are  equally  distorted.  In  1912, 
Woodrow  Wilson's  42  percent  of  the  pop- 
ular votes  gave  him  84  percent  of  the 
college;  in  1936.  Franklin  Roosevelt's  60 
percent  was  transformed  to  98  percent; 
and  Dwight  Eisenhower's  55  percent  ma- 
jority in  1952  was  inflated  to  83  percent 
of  the  electoral  votes. 

A  third  serious  defect  is  the  automatic 
rcfen-al   of   any   election   in   which   no 
candidate   receives   a   majority    of   the 
electoral  votes  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.  Each   Stale   there    gets   one 
vote,  regardless  of  population.  Thus  five 
Members  of   the  House   representing  a 
majority   of   the   five   smallest   delega- 
tions—Alaska.  Delaware.   Nevada,   Ver- 
mont,  and   Wyoming — and    1.7    million 
people  would  have  voting  strength  equal- 
ling  that  of   154  Members— California. 
New   York,   Illinois,   Pennsylvania,   and 
Ohio— representing  64  milion  people;  59 
of  the  435  Members  could  actually  elect 
the  President.  As  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <  Mr. 
Vanik),    stated    before    the    Judiciary 
Committee; 

It  Is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  more  undemo- 
cratic process  for  electing  a  national  leader. 


Moreover,  the  two  historical  occasions 
upon  which  elections  have  reverted  to 
the  House  are  not  exactly  the  brightest 
points  in  our  political  heritage.  Even 
though  the  principals  in  those  contests 
were  men  of  such  enormous  stature  as 
Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
and  Henry  Clay,  both  periods  were 
marked  by  favoritism,  bitterness,  and  un- 
becoming cloakroom  chicsmerj'. 

Another  flaw  in  the  present  method  is 
that  it  continuously  creates  the  possi- 
bility  of   a   minority   President.   Three 


times  this  has  happened— in  1824,  1876, 
and  1888.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  It 
from  happening  in  1972.  In  fact,  with 
less  than  a  l -percent  switch  in  voting 
patterns,  it  would  have  happened  twice 
during  this  decade— the  1960  Kennedy- 
Nixon      and      1968      Humphrey-Nixon 
races.  Tlie  problems  which  such  a  result 
would   raise   are   only   too   apparent.   A 
President  elected  by  a  slight  majority  is 
always  faced  with  immense  difficulties 
in  harnessing  the  energies  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  voters.  These  would  likely 
be  multiplied   tenfold.   In   addition,   no 
one  can  safely  project  how  our  politically 
active,  late  20th-century  society  would 
react   to  such  an  outcome.   At  best,   it 
would  instill  a  pernicious  mistrust  of  the 
democratic  system.   At  worst,  it  would 
precipitat*    a    first-rate    constitutional 
crisis. 

And  there  is  a  final  defect  in  the  pres- 
ent system— one  which  might  be  of  less 
practical  import,  but  which  may,  never- 
theless, be  the  most  serious  of  all.  The 
electoral  college  was  based  on  a  premise 
which  has  long   outlived  its  validity— 
that  is.  that  the  task  of  selecting  our 
countr>-'s  Chief  Executive  was  too  im- 
portant a  matter  to  be  left  to  "common- 
ers." In  no  other  facet  of  our  democratic 
voting  system  does  this  anachronism  re- 
main. We  now   recognize — at  least  le- 
gally—that the  very  foundation  of  our 
democracy  is  equal  voting  rights  for  all 
Americans.     Exclusive     voting     by     the 
■landed    gentry"    is    long    since    gone. 
Women  are  now  afforded  full  and  equal 
voting  rights.  And  continued  efforts  are 
being  made  to  insure  those  same  rights 
to  the  nonwhlte  minority  groups  of  this 
Nation.  Thus,  the  very  existence  of  this 
idea  in  the  Constitution  is  out  of  step 
with  the  .rend  of  our  historj-.  For  that 
reason  alone,  it  should  be  removed. 

Once  one  realizes  and  accepts  the  in- 
adequacies of  the  present  way  we  choose 
our  President,  the  logical  leap  to  direct 
election  is  less  difficult  to  make— for  no 
possible  alternative  plan  eliminates  all  of 
the  fallacies  of  the  electoral  college  ex- 
cept direct  election.  All  other  proposals 
do  solve  the  "faithless  elector"  problem, 
and  most  remove  the  unnatural  voting 
power   disparities    to   some   degree.   Yet 
none  eradicate  all  discrepaiicies  in  vot- 
ing strength.  All  would  be  plagued  with 
the   "minority   President"   specter,   and 
all   would   retain   vestiges   of  the   18th 
century   "partrician   voting"   mentality. 
Just  as  an  example,  imder  either  of  the 
two    most    popular    alternative    reform 
plans,  the  "district"  plan  or  the  "pro- 
portional" plan.  Richard  Nixon  would 
have  defeated  John  F.  Kennedy  for  the 
Presidency   in    1960.   despite  Kennedy's 
victory  in  the  popular  vote. 

Direct  election,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  erase  all  traces  of  the  above- 
enumerated  dangers  and  inequalities  of 
the  electoral  college  system.  No  Presi- 
dent could  be  elected  with  fewer  votes 
than  his  opponent.  No  vote  would  be 
"more  equal"  and  have  more  weight  than 
any  other.  And  no  results  would  be  dis- 
torted by  faithless  electors,  fluctuating 
voter  turnouts,  outdated  census  figures, 
or  by  an  undemocratic  vote  in  the  Con- 
gress. The  President  would  be  elected 


by  all  the  people— and  thereby  be  made 
more  responsive  to  all  the  people— as  he 
should  be. 

Direct  election  would  iiot  only  elimi- 
nate all  the  problems  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, but  it  also  has  several  redeeming 
merits  in  its  own  right.  By  insuring  that 
one's  vote  would  never  be    'wasted,"  it 
would  encourage  fiUl  election  participa- 
tion in  traditional  one- party  States.  The 
fear  of  facing  a  ruiioff.  and  the  require- 
ment that  any  candidate  must  obtain  at 
least  40  percen*  of  the  popular  vote  to 
be  elected,  will  force  the  major  parties 
to  devote  more  attention  to  their  non- 
centrist  wings — thereby  both  making  the 
paities  more  responsive  to  their  mem- 
berships and  also  giving  the  voters  a 
more   meaningful   choice   at   the   polls. 
Finally,  by  eliminating  the  wirmer-take- 
all  aspects  of  the  present  selection  meth- 
od,  direct   election   should    remove   the 
permanent  temptation  of  ballot  stuffing 
and  other  forms  of  corruption.  As  the 
system   works  now.   a   few  well-placed 
fraudulent  voles  can  change  one-tenth 
of  the  vote — a  20-percent  shift.  Under 
direct  election,  however,  the  same  num- 
ber    of     "stuffs"     would     be     virtually 
innocuous. 

In  calling  for  passage  of  this  joint 
resolution.  I  do  not  ignore  those  who  op- 
pose direct  election  on  the  grounds  that 
the  present  system  favors  "big-city" 
States  or  minority  voting  groups.  Nor 
could  I  be  unaware  that  my  close  friend, 
Mr.  Clarence  Mitchell  of  the  NAACP, 
while  academically  favoring  direct  elec- 
tion, has  taken  the  position  that  it  should 
not  become  a  part  of  our  Constitution 
until  all  Americans  are  granted  complete 
and  equal  voting  rights. 

To  those  who  favor  retention  of  the 
present  system  because  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  urban  and  minority  voters,  I 
would  note  several  points. 

First,  there  is  a  distinct  split  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  this  is  trulj-  the  situation. 
Many  liberal  politiciairs  and  political 
scientists,  pointing  to  disparate  figures 
like  the  ones  I  have  cited  earlier,  be- 
lieve that  in  any  given  election  the  nat- 
ural, built-in  advantages  of  the  electoral 
college  system  which  accrue  to  the 
smaller  States  far  outweigh  anj-  theo- 
retical ad\antages  to  the  larger  ones. 

Second,  that  theory  assumes  that  pro- 
gressive voting  blocks,  like  nunonty 
groups  and  labor  unions,  are  the  only- 
such  blocks  extant  in  urban  areas.  My 
observations  of  the  1968  presidential 
election  and  more  recent  mayoral  elec- 
tions would  cast  serious  doubt  on  tliat 
premise. 

Third,  the  theory  asstimes  that  these 
voting  blocks  can  be  used  as  bargaining 
tools  and  political  levers,  and  then 
herded  to  the  voting  booths  like  great 
masses  of  cattle  to  do  their  leaders'  bid- 
ding. Do  we  not  wish  it  were  so  easy.  It 
v.ould  seem  to  be  obvious  from  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  by  the  unions  along 
these  lines  during  the  past  election  that 
the  day  of  the  "deliverable"  votes  are 
numbered. 

Similarly,  the  "advantage"  theory 
seems  to  assume  tluit  black  voting 
strength  would  not  be  transferable  to  a 
national  level.  I  find  this  quite  difficult 
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to  believe.  For  example,  if  all  eligible 
bl^ck  voters  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  so  forth,  could  join  hands 
with  those  in  Alabama,  Mississippi.  Lou- 
isiana, and  so  forth,  they  would  form  a 
solid  national  phj^lanx  of  almost  11  mil- 
lion voters.  That  number  of  potential 
votes — approximately  30  percent  of 
those  needed  for  election — would  be  ex- 
tremely dangerous  for  any  candidate  to 
ignore.  The  same  would  be  true  for  a 
"union  block,"  assuming  one  still  exists. 

Finally,  on  an  issue  of  such  vast  po- 
litical importance  and  historical  magni- 
tude, I  simply  find  it  quite  difficult  to 
base  my  opinion  on  what  I  perceive  as 
"advantages"  or  "disadvantages"  to  a 
particular  philosophy.  We  are  here  de- 
ciding how  several  generations  of  fu- 
ture American  voters  will  go  about  per- 
forming their  single  most  important 
task — selecting  the  leader  of  this  coun- 
try. It  would  seem  that  if  ever  a  question 
called  for  the  setting  aside  of  partisan 
thoughts  and  for  statesmanship  of  the 
first  order,  it  would  be  this  one. 

As  for  Mr.  Mitchell's  point,  I  am  cer- 
tain' thatT  Tieed  not  say  to  him  or  to  any 
Member  of  this  body  that  no  one  is  more 
interested  in  providing  full  voting  rights 
for  black  Americans  than  I.  On  several 
occasions  I  have  spoken  out  in  vocif  eroiis 
opposition  to  the  President's  decision  not 
to  extend  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act, 
and  in  praise  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr.  Cel- 
LER>,  and  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  McCul- 
LOCH ) ,  for  their  leadership  in  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Nixon's  position.  And  I  will 
continue  to  support  this  or  any  other 
measure  aimed  at  providing  equal  voting 
opportunity. 

Yet.  I  am  equally  concerned  that  once 
all  citizens  have  the  right  to  vote,  that 
they  also  have  the  incentive  to  do  so. 
Eight  hundred  thousand  black  people 
have  been  registered  in  the  South  since 
the  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
But  very,  very  few  of  these  have  ever 
cast  a  vote  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  these  voters 
favored  Mr.  Humphrey  in  the  1968  elec- 
tion. But  since  Mr.  Humphrey  did  not 
carry  a  single  State  covered  by  the  act, 
those  black  votes  were  not  only  never 
counted,  but  were  actually  represented 
by  a  substantial  number  of  electoral 
votes  for  George  'Wallace.  And  since  I 
cannot  see  either  blacks  or  blacks  and 
progressive  whites  becoming  a  majority 
in  these  States  for  some  time  to  come,  I 
think  direct  election  is  essential  to  in- 
sure both  that  the  blacks  have  reason  to 
go  to  the  polls  and  that  their  votes  do 
in  fact  become  a  part  of  the  national 
tally. 

I  need  not  say  that  it  is  deplorable 
that  all  black  people  in  America  today 
do  not  have  the  right  to  vote.  This  situa- 
tion, however,  is  primarily  limited  to 
black  residents  of  seven  Southern  States. 
In  light  of  the  strides  made  in  correcting 
this  inequity  since  1965,  I  must  assume 
that  vigorous  application  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  will  eventually  cure  this  sit- 
uation. 

'What  occurs  then — once  the  right  to 
vote  has  been  extended  to  these  disen- 


franchised black  people?  Is  the  voting 
power  of  this  large  group  of  people  to  be 
saddled  with  an  outmoded,  outdated,  an- 
tiquated electoral  college  system  which 
will  still  systematically  Invalidate  their 
vote.  State  by  State;  or  will  their  collec- 
tive voting  power  be  of  more  significance 
when  measured,  vote  by  vote,  in  a  na- 
tional tally?  I  choose  to  believe  the  lat- 
ter. 

As  a  legislator  I  have  the  responsibil- 
ity to  analyze  not  only  the  position  of 
black  people  in  America  today — but  for 
generations  to  come.  It  seems  to  me  that 
I  will  do  an  injustice  to  future  genera- 
tions if  I  do  not  today  provide  them 
with  the  wherewithal  to  not  only  enjoy 
the  incentive  to  vote — but  to  give  them 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their 
vote  counted. 

I  would  make  one  final  point  on  the 
question  ,of  ratification.  Several  per- 
sons, the  President  being  the  most  prom- 
inent, hafe  stated  that  while  they  really 
prefer  the  direct  election  system,  they 
would  settle  for  more  minimal  reforms 
because  they  fear  a  direct  election 
amendment  would  not  be  ratified  by  the 
requisite  three-fourths  of  the  States.  I 
find  two  things  wrong  with  this  analysis. 
First,  I  believe  it  is  a  gross  misreading 
of  the  thinking  of  the  American  people. 
The  Gallup  poll  conducted  earlier  this 
year  showed  81  percent  of  those  ques- 
tioned favoring  direct  election.  A  Harris 
poll  found  80  percent.  Senator  Griffin's 
poll  of  State  legislators  found  an  appre- 
ciable majority  in  favor  of  the  proposal. 
Moreover,  direct  election  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  virtually  every  major  newspa- 
per in  the  country,  and  by  such  diverse 
groups  as  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  International  Ladies'  Gar- 
ment 'Workers  Union,  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  AFL-CIO.  and  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
nessmen. Even  more  importantly,  how- 
ever, the  President's  position  is  not  a 
courageous  one.  As  the  New  York  Times 
has  editorially  commented: 

Inadequate  reforms  must  not  be  submitted 
to  the  States  out  of  fear  that  sounder  meas- 
ures would  never  win  ratification.  Such  an 
approach  violates  duty  and  Insults  both  the 
States  and  the  voters. 

This  is  a  vitally  important  issue — one 
of  the  most  essential  of  the  decade.  It  is 
not  a  time  to  cower  before  the  unknowTi. 
It  is  the  time  for  strong  and  determined 
leadership — leadership  from  both  the 
President  and  the  Members  of  Congress. 

The  test  of  time  has  demonstrated  to 
the  American  people  that  this  constitu- 
tional measure  is  needed  in  order  to  re- 
spond to  change  and  to  bring  this  Na- 
tion into  the  20th  century.  As  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  give  them  nothing  less. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  the  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  681)  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  elec- 


tion  of  the  President  and   Vice   Piesi- 
dent,  had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  R  6508, 
CALIFORNIA  DISASTER  RELIEF 
ACT  OF   1969 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  submitted  the 
following  conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  (H.R.  6508 1  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  State  of  California  for 
the  reconstruction  of  areas  damaged  by 
recent  storms,  floods,  and  high  waters: 

CONFERENOE    REPORT     (H.    REPT.    No.    495) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R. 
6508)  to  provide  assistance  to  the  State  of 
California  for  the  reconstruction  of  areas 
damaged  by  recent  storms,  floods,  and  high 
waters,  having  met.  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

"That  Congress  hereby  recognizes  that  a 
number  of  Stat-es  have  experienced  extensive 
property  loss  and  damage  as  a  result  of  re- 
cent major  disasters  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  hurricanes,  storms,  floods,  and  high 
waters  and  wind-driven  waters  and  that 
there  is  a  need  for  special  measures  designed 
to  aid  and  accelerate  the  efforts  of  these  af- 
fected States  to  reconstruct  and  rehabilitate 
the  devastated  areas. 

"Sec.  2.  The  President  is  authorized  to  allo- 
cate funds  hereafter  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  section  to  those  States  affected  by  a 
major  disaster  for  the  permanent  repair  and 
reconstruction  of  those  permanent  street, 
road,  and  highway  facilities  not  on  any  of 
the  Federal-aid  systems  which  were  destroyed 
or  damaged  as  a  result  of  such  a  major  dis- 
aster. No  funds  shall  be  allocated  under  this 
section  for  repair  or  reconstruction  of  such 
a  street,  road,  or  highway  facility  unless  the 
affected  State  agrees  to  pay  not  less  than  50 
per  centum  of  all  costs  of  such  repair  or 
reconstruction. 

"Sec.  3.  la)  Where  an  existing  timber  sale 
contract  between  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  a 
timber  purchaser  does  not  provide  relief 
from  major  physical  change  not  due  to  negli- 
gence of  the  purchaser  prior  to  approval  of 
construction  of  any  section  of  specified  road 
or  other  sj>ecified  development  facility  and. 
as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster  in  an  affected 
State  a  major  physical  change  results  in 
additional  construction  work  in  connection 
with  such  road  or  facility  by  such  purchaser 
with  an  estimated  cost  as  determined  by  the 
appropriate  Secretary  i  1 )  of  more  than  $1,000 
for  sales  under  one  million  board  feet,  or  (2) 
of  more  than  Si  p>er  thousand  board  feet  for 
sales  of  one  to  three  million  board  feet,  or 
(3)  of  more  than  $3,000  for  sales  over  three 
million  board  feet,  such  increased-construc- 
tion  cost  .shall  be  borne  by  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
damages  are  eo  great  that  restoration,  recon- 
struction, or  construction  is  not  practical 
under  the  cost-sharing  arrangement  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  allow  cancellation  of  the  con- 
tract notwithstanding  provisions  therein. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized to  reduce  to  seven  days  the  mini- 
mum period  of  advance  public  notice  re- 
quired by  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
June  4,  1897  (16  U.SC.  476),  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  timber  from  national  forests, 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  ( 1 ) 
the  sale  of  such  timber  will  assist  In  the  re- 
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construction  of  any  area  of  an  affected  State 
damaged  by  a  major  dlsaater,  (2)  the  sale  of 
such  timber  will  assist  In  sustaining  the 
economy  of  such  affected  area,  or  (3)  the  sale 
of  such  timber  U  necessary  to  salvage  the 
value  of  timber  damaged  in  such  major 
disaster  or  to  protect  undamaged  timber. 

"(d)  The  President,  whenever  he  de- 
termines it  to  be  in  the  public  interest,  and 
acting  through  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  Is  authorized  to 
make  granu  to  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
from  privately  owned  lands  timber  damaged 
as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster  and  such  State 
or  political  subdivision  is  authorized,  upon 
application,  to  make  payments  to  any  person 
for  reimbursement  of  expenses  actually  in- 
curred by  such  person  In  the  removal  of 
damaged  timber,  but  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  that  such  expenses  exceed  the 
salvage  value  of  such  timber. 

"Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  give  any  public  land  entryman 
such  additional  time  in  which  to  comply 
with  any  requirement  of  law  in  connection 
with  any  public  land  entry  for  lands  in  any 
State  affected  by  a  major  disaster  as  the  Sec- 
retary finds  appropriate  because  of  interfer- 
ence with  the  entryman's  ability  to  comply 
with  such  requirement  as  a  result  of  such 
major  disaster. 

"Sec.  5.  The  last  paragraph  under  the  cen- 
ter heading  'Administrative  Provisions'  In 
title  II  of  the  Public  Works  Appropriation 
Act,  1967  (Public  Law  89-689),  is  hereby 
repealed. 

"Sec.  6.  In  the  administration  of  the  dis- 
aster loan  program  under  section  7(b)  (1)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended  (15 
use.  636  (p)  ) ,  m  the  case  of  property  loss  or 
damage  In  any  affected  State  resulting  from 
a  major  disaster  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration^ 

"(1)  to  the  extent  such  loss  or  damage  is 
not  compensated  for  by  insurance  or  other- 
wise, (A)  shall  at  the  borrower's  option  on 
that  part  of  £iny  loan  In  excess  of  $500  cancel 
(1)  the  Interest  due  on  the  loan,  or  (il)  the 
principal  of  the  loan,  or  (ill)  any  combina- 
tion of  such  interest  or  principal  except  that 
the  total  amount  so  canceled  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $1,800,  and  (B)  may  defer  interest  pay- 
ments or  principal  payments,  or  both,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  on  such  loan  during  the 
first  three  years  of  the  term  of  the  loan  with- 
out regard  to  the  ability  of  the  borrower  to 
make  such  payments. 

"(2)  may  grant  any  loan  for  the  repair, 
rehabilitation,  or  replacement  of  property 
damaged  or  destroyed,  withcmt  regard  to 
whether  the  required  financial  assistance  is 
otherwise  available  from  private  sources,  ex- 
cept that  (A)  any  loan  made  under  authority 
of  this  paragraph  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  average  annual  interest 
rate  on  all  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  maturities  of  20  years 
or  more  and  forming  a  part  of  the  public 
debt  as  computed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
next  preceding  the  date  of  the  loan,  adjusted 
to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  one  per  centum, 
and  (B)  no  part  of  any  loan  made  under  au- 
thority of  this  paragraph  shall  be  eligible  for 
cancellation  or  deferral  as  authorized  in  para- 
graph ( 1)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  may  In  the  case  of  the  total  destruc- 
tion or  substantial  property  damage  of  a 
home  or  business  concern  refinance  any  mort- 
gage or  other  liens  outstanding  against  the 
destroyed  or  damaged  property  if  such  fi- 
naucliig  is  for  the  repair,  rehabilitation,  or 
replacement  of  property  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed as  a  result  of  such  disaster  and  any 
such  refinancing  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
section. 

"Sec.  7.  In  the  administration  of  the  emer- 
gency loan  program  under  subtitle  C  of  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended  (7  U.SC.  1961- 
1967),  in  the  case  of  property  loss  or  damage 


in  any  affected  State  resulting  from  a  major 
disaster  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — 

"(1)  to  the  extent  such  loss  or  damage  Is 
not  compensated  for  by  Insurance  or  other- 
wise, (A)  shall  at  the  borrowers  option  on 
that  part  of  any  loan  in  excess  of  $600  cancel 
(1)  the  Interest  due  on  the  loan,  or  (11)  the 
principal  of  the  loan,  or  (ill)  any  combina- 
tion of  such  interest  or  principal  except  that 
the  total  amount  so  canceled  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $1,800,  and  (B)  may  defer  Interest  pay- 
ments or  principal  payments,  or  both,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  on  such  loan  during  the 
first  three  vears  of  the  term  of  the  loan  with- 
out regard"  to  the  ability  of  the  borrower  to 
make  such  payments. 

"(21  may  grant  any  loan  for  the  repair, 
rehabilitation,  or  replacement  of  property 
damaged  or  destroyed,  without  regard  to 
whether  the  required  financial  assistance  is 
otherwise  available  from  private  sources,  ex- 
cept that  (A)  any  loan  made  under  author- 
ity of  this  paragraph  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  average  annual  interest 
rate  on  all  Interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  maturities  of  20  years 
or  more  and  forming  a  part  of  the  public 
debt  as  computed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  next  preceding  the  date  of  the  loan,  ad- 
justed to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  one  per 
centum,  and  (B)  no  part  of  any  loan  made 
under  authority  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
eligible  for  cancellation  or  deferral  as  au- 
thorized in  paragraph  ( 1 )   of  this  section. 

"(3)  may  in  the  case  of  the  total  destruc- 
tion or  substantial  property  damage  of  a 
home  or  business  concern  refinance  any 
mortgage  or  other  liens  outstanding  against 
the  destroyed  or  damaged  property  if  such 
financing  is  for  the  repair,  rehabilitation,  or 
replacement  of  property  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed as  a  result  of  such  disaster  and  any 
such  refinancing  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraphs  d)  and  (2)  of  this 
section.  .     J  ^ 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  States  in  develop- 
ing comprehensive  plans  and  practicable 
programs  for  assisting  individuals  suffering 
losses  as  the  result  of  a  major  disaster.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  State' 
includes  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands the  territory  of  Guam,  American  Sa- 
moa, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

"(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  not  to  exceed  $250,000  to  any  State, 
upon  application  therefor,  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  devel- 
oping the  plans  and  programs  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a) . 

"(c)  Any  State  desiring  assistance  under 
this  section  shall  designate  or  create  an 
agency  which  is  specially  qualified  to  plan 
and  administer  such  a  disaster  relief  pro- 
gram, and  shall,  through  such  agency,  sub- 
mit a  State  plan  to  the  President  not  later 
than  December  31.  1970.  which  shall  (1)  set 
forth  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  State 
program  for  assistance  to  individuals  suffer- 
ing losses  as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster  and 
(2)  include  provision  for  the  appointment 
of  a  State  coordinating  officer  to  act  in  co- 
operation with  the  Federal  coordinating  offi- 
cer required  by  section  9  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  The  President  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary 
for  the  effective  coordination  and  adminis- 
tration of  this  section. 

"(e)  Upon  the  submission  of  such  plans 
the  President  is  authorized  to  report  and 
recommend  to  the  Congress,  from  time  to 
time,  programs  for  the  Federal  role  in  the 
implementation  and  funding  of  comprehen- 
sive disaster  relief  plans,  and  such  other 
recommendations  relating  to  the  Federal  role 
in  disaster  relief  activities  as  he  deems  war- 
ranted. 

"Sec.  9.  The  President  shall.  Immediately 
upon  his  designation  of  an  area  as  a  major 
disaster  area,  appoint  a  Federal  coordinat- 


ing officer  to  operate  under  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  in  such  area  Such 
officer  shall  be  responsible  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  all  Federal  disaster  relief  and  assist- 
ance, shall  eatabllsh  such  field  offices  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  rapid  and  efficient 
administration  of  Federal  disaster  relief  pro- 
grams, and  shall  otherwise  assist  local  citi- 
zens and  public  officials  In  promptly  obtain- 
ing assistance  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  provide  on  a  temporary  basis,  as  prescribed 
in  this  section,  dwelling  accomtnodatlona 
for  Individuals  and  families  displaced  by  a 
major  disaster. 

•■(b)    The  President  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide such  accommodations  by  d)   using  any 
unoccupied    housing   owned    by   the   United 
States    under    any    program   of    the   Federal 
Government.     (2)     arranging    with    a    local 
public  housing  agency  for  using  unoccupied 
public  housing  units.  (3)   acquiring  existing 
dwellings  through  leasing,  or   (4)    acquiring 
mobile    homes   or    other    readily    fabricated 
dwellings,  through  leasing,  to  be  placed  on 
sites  furnished  by  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ment or  bv  the  owner-occupant  displaced  by 
the  malor'disaster,  with  no  site  charge  being 
made.  Rentals  shall  be  established  for  such 
accommodations,     under     such     rules     and 
regulations   as   the  President  may   prescribe 
and  shall  take  Into  consideration  the  finan- 
cial   ability    of    the    occupant     In    cases    of 
financial    hardship,    rentals    may    be    com- 
promised,  adjusted,   or  waived   for   a  period 
not  to  exceed  twelve  months,  but  in  no  case 
shall  any  such  individual  or   family  be   re- 
quired to  Incur  a  monthly  housing  expense 
(Including  any  fixed  expense  relating  to  the 
amortization    of    debt    o'R'ing    on    a    house 
deswoved  or  damaged  in  a  major  disaster) 
which' is  in  excess  of  25  per  centum  of  the 
Individuals  or  family's  monthly  Income. 

"(c)  Dwelling  accommodations  may  be 
made  available  under  this  section  only  to 
an  individual  who.  or  family  which,  as 
certified  by  such  authority  as  may  be  des- 
ignated by  the  President,  had  occupied  a 
dwelling,  as  owner  or  tenant,  that  had  been 
destroyed,  or  damaged  to  such  an  extent  ;is 
to  make  it  uninhabitable,  as  a  result  of  such 
major  disaster. 

"Sec.  11.  (a)   Whenever,  as  the  result  of  a 
major    disaster,    the    President     determines 
that   low-income   households   are   unable    to 
purchase    adequate    amounts    ot    nutritious 
food,  he  is  authorized,  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  distribute 
through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  coupon 
allotments  to  such  households  pursuant  to 
provisions  of   the   Food    Stamp   Act   of    1964 
and  to  make  surplus  commodities  available 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  3  of 
Public  Law  875  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress. 
"(b)    The  President  is  authorized  to  con- 
tinue through   the  Secretary  of  Agriculttire 
to   make   such   coupon   allotments  and  sur- 
plus  commodities   available   to  such   house- 
holds for  so  long  as  he  determines  neces- 
sary   taking  into  consideration  such  factors 
as  he  deems  appropriate,  including  the  con- 
sequences of  the  major  disaster  on  the  earn- 
ing    power    of     the    households     to    which 
assistance  is  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  amending  or  otherwise  changing 
the  provisions  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  except  as  it  relates  to  a  Presidential 
determination  regarding  availability  of  food 
stamps  in  a  major  disaster. 

"Sec.  12.  The  President  Is  «uthorlzed  to 
provide  to  anv  individual  unemployed  as  a 
result  of  a  major  disaster,  such  assistance 
as  he  deems  appropriate  while  such  individ- 
ual is  unemployed.  Such  assistance  as  the 
President  shall  provide  shall  not  exceed  the 
maximum  amount  and  the  maximum  dura- 
tion of  pa>-ments  under  the  tmemployment 
compensation  program  of  the  State  in  which 
the   disaster   occurred   and   the   amount   of 
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assistance  under  this  section  to  any  ruch 
individual  shall  be  reduced  by  any  amount 
of  unemployment  compensation  or  of  pri- 
vate income  protection  insurance  available 
to  such  individual  for  such  period  of  onem- 
ployment. 

"Sic.  13.  Tbe  President  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  and  loans  to  any  State  to  assist 
such  State  In  the  suppression  of  any  Are  on 
publicly  or  privately  owned  forest  or  grass 
lands  which  threatens  such  destruction  as  to 
constitute  a  major  disaster. 

"Sec.  14.  The  President,  whenever  he  de- 
termines it  to  be  in  the  public  interest,  and 
acting  through  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
debris  deposited  on  privately  owned  lands  and 
on  or  in  privately  owned  watsrs  as  a  result 
of  a  major  disaster,  and  such  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  Is  authorized,  upon  applica- 
tion, to  make  fiayments  to  any  person  for 
reimbursement  of  expenses  actually  Incurred 
by  such  persons  In  the  removal  of  such  de- 
bris, but  not  to  exceed  the  amount  that 
•uch  expenses  exceed  the  salvage  value  of 
such  debris. 

"S«c.  15.  (a)  As  used  Ln  this  Act  the  term 
•major  disaster'  means  a  major  disaster  as 
determined  by  the  President  pursuant  to  the 
Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  authorize  Federal 
assistance  to  States  and  local  governments  in 
major  disasters,  and  for  other  purposes,'  ap- 
proved September  30,  1950,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  1855-ia55g),  which  disaster  occurred 
after  June  30.  1967,  and  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970. 

"(b)  This  Act.  other  than  sections  5.  8,  9, 
and  13,  shall  not  be  in  effect  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970,  except  as  it  applies  to  major 
disasters  occurring  before  such  date. 

"Sk;.  16.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1969'." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  saune. 
That  the  title  of  the  bill  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "An  Act  to  provide  addition- 
al assistance  for  the  reconstruction  of  areas 
damaged  by  major  disasters." 

Robert  E.  Jones. 

H.\soLD   J.    Johnson, 

Jim  Wright, 

Ed  Edmondson, 

Wn.LL\M  C.  Ceamer, 

Don  H.  CLArsEN, 

Robert  V.  Denney, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

BiHCH    B.^YH. 

Stephen  M.  Yoitnc, 

THOM.^s  F.  Eacleton, 

W.  B.  Spong. 

How.\BD    H.    Baker. 

Robert  Dole. 

Edward  J.  Gurnet. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HR.  6508)  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  State  of  California  for  the 
reconstruction  of  areas  damaged  by  recent 
storms,  floods,  and  high  waters,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees jind  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report : 

PROVISIONS  IN   the   HOUSE   BILL 

The  Orst  section  of  the  House  bill  is  a  rec- 
ognition by  Congress  of  the  extensive  prop- 
erty loss  and  damage  in  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia as  a  result  of  storms,  floods,  and  high 
waters  during  the  winter  of  1968-69  and  the 
spring  of  1969  and  of  the  need  for  special 
measures  to  assist  in  the  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation  of  these  devastated  areas. 

Section  2  of  the  House  bill  authorizes  $30 
mlllicn  to  be  available  to  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia for  the  period  between  the  enacting 
date  oi  the  legislation  and  June  30.  1970.  for 


the  permanent  repcilr  and  reconstruction  of 
the  permanent  street,  road,  and  highway  fa- 
cilltleB  not  on  any  Federal-aid  systems  which 
were  destroyed  or  damaged  as  a  result  of  the 
storme,  floods,  and  high  waters  during  the 
winter  of  1968-69  and  the  spring  of  1969 
The  section  requires  50  percent  participation 
by  the  State. 

Section  3(a)  of  the  House  bill  provides 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  bear  the 
cost  of  repairing  timber  roads  damaged  in 
California  as  a  result  of  this  disaster  under 
certain  conditions: 

( 1 )  If  the  timber  sale  was  under  1  million 
board  feet,  the  contractor  would  bear  the  cost 
of  the  damage  if  the  additional  construction 
work  required  by  the  storm  amounted  to  less 
than  H.CKX).  If  it  was  more  than  $1,000  the 
Federal  Government  would  Ijear  the  coet. 

(2)  If  the  timber  sale  was  between  1  mil- 
lion and  3  million  board  feet,  the  figure 
would  Increase  $1   per   1.000  board  feet. 

(3)  If  the  timber  sale  was  over  3  million 
board  feet  and  damage  over  $3,000.  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  bear  the  cost. 

Section  3(b)  of  the  House  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  cancellation  of  timber  purchase 
contracts  where  It  is  determined  that  the 
damages  are  so  great  that  restoration,  re- 
construction, or  construction  Is  not  prac- 
tical under  the  cost-sharing  arrangements 
authorized  by  section  3(a) . 

Section  3(c)  of  the  House  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  in  the  case  of  the  Cali- 
fornia disaster  to  reduce  from  30  to  7  days 
the  minimum  time  required  to  advertise  the 
sale  of  national  forest  timber  in  the  affected 
area. 

Section  4  of  the  House  bill  grants  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  authority  to  suspend 
the  time  limits  established  in  certain  public 
land  laws  for  the  performance  of  acts  where 
the  entryman's  ability  to  comply  has  been  in- 
terfered with  as  a  result  of  the  California  dis- 
aster. 

Section  5  of  the  House  bill  would  repeal  a 
provision  of  the  Public  Works  Appropriation 
Act  for  fiscal  1967  which  requires  appropria- 
tions expended  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
in  connection  with  disaster  relief  under  Pub- 
lic Law  81-875  shall  be  reimbursed  in  full  by 
the  08P  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Section  6  of  the  House  bill  applies  to 
Small  Business  Administration  disaster  loans 
for  property  loss  or  damage  as  a  result  of 
the  California  disaster  to  the  extent  such  loss 
or  danaage  is  not  compensated  for  by  Insur- 
ance or  otherwise.  At  the  borrower's  option 
on  that  part  of  any  loan  in  excess  of  8500 
SBA  would  be  requ;red  to  cancel  up  to  $1,800 
of  interest,  principal,  or  any  combination 
thereof.  In  addition,  SBA  would  be  author- 
ized to  defer  any  or  all  interest  cr  principal 
payments  during  the  first  three  years  of  a 
disaster  loan  made  as  a  result  of  the  Cali- 
fcrnla  disaster,  and  such  deferral  could  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  borrower's  ability 
to  maUe  these  payments. 

Section  7  applies  to  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration disaster  loans  the  same  benefits  as 
section  6  provides  fcr  SBA  loans. 

Section  8  of  the  House  bill  provides  for  a 
termiaatlon  date  of  June  30,  1970,  except  for 
the  repeal  contained  in  section  5  which  would 
be  permanent. 

Section  9  of  the  House  bill  provides  a  short 
title  of  the  "California  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1969.  • 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  SEN.\TE  AMENDMENT 

The  first  section  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  a  short  title  of  the  "Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1969." 

Section  2  of  the  Senate  amendment  de- 
fines a  major  disaster  as  one  which  has  been 
declared  by  the  President  under  the  act  of 
September  30,  1950  (42  U.S.C.  1855-1855g) . 
No  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment 
would  be  operative  except  in  those  Instances 
and  areas  where  the  President  has  declared 
that  a  major  disaster  exists. 

Seci^n  3  of  the  Senate  amendment  au- 


thorizes the  SBA  to  make  disaster  loans  for 
homeowners  up  to  $30,000  and  for  business 
concerns  up  to  $100,000  without  regard  to 
whether  or  not  the  required  financial  as- 
sistance could  be  provided  by  private  sources. 
Section  4  of  the  Senate  amendment  would 
encourage  the  formulation  by  States  of  com- 
prehensive plans  and  practicable  programs 
for  assisting  individuals  suffering  losses  as 
the  result  of  a  major  disaster.  Grants  up  to 
•250.000  could  be  made  by  the  President  to 
any  applicant  State  on  a  matching  basis  for 
no  mere  than  half  the  cost  of  developing  a 
comprehensive  State  plan.  To  be  eligible  for 
a  planning  grant,  a  State  would  have  to 
establish  or  designate  a  SUte  agency  which 
would  be  responsible  for  developing  and  ad- 
ministering Its  disaster  relief  plan  and  pro- 
gram. Each  participating  State  would  have 
to  submit  Its  plan  to  the  President  no  later 
than  December  31,  1970,  and  within  6  months 
from  that  date  the  President  would  in  turn 
make  recommendations  to  Congress  for  mi- 
plementlng  and  funding  the  plans,  and.  if 
he  deems  it  warranted,  make  other  sugges- 
tions about  Federal  participation  in  disaster 
relief  programs.  The  President  would  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary  for  the  effective  administration  of 
the  plannin<;  grant  program. 

Section  5  of  the  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  provide  necessKrv 
shelter  for  owners  or  tenants  whose  places 
of  residence  have  been  made  uninhabitable 
by  a  major  disaster  and  who  are  unable  to 
provide  suitable  accommodations  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  Dwelling  accom- 
modations necessary  for  this  purpose,  in- 
cluding mobile  homes,  could  be  either  pur- 
chased or  leased,  and  in  turn  would  be  rent- 
ed to  disaster  victims,  for  such  period  a.s 
necessary  until  they  can  obtain  other  suit- 
able housing.  Rentals  for  emergency  shelter 
could  be  adjusted  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
1  year  according  to  the  financial  ability  of 
the  occupants,  but  in  no  case  would  the 
family's  monthly  housing  expense  be  re- 
quired to  be  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
family's  monthly  Income. 

Section  6  of  the  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorises the  PreEldent  to  distribute  food- 
stamp  coupons  and  surplus  commodities  to 
low-Income  households  which  are  not  able 
to  purchase  adequate  amounts  of  nutritious 
food  because  of  a  major  disaster.  Such  dis- 
tribution of  food  stamps  and  commodities 
would  be  dene  pursuant  to  laws  now  govern- 
ing the  handling  cf  these  matters,  except 
that  the  President  wculd  be  free  to  disre- 
gard conflicting  eligibility  requirements  in 
order  to  briag  ouick  aid  to  dl.^aster  sufferers. 

Section  7  of  the  Senate  amendment  would 
authorize  the  President  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  these  individuals  unemployed  as  a 
result  of  a  major  disaster  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving unemployment  compensation  or  pri- 
vate income  protection  insurance.  Any  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  section  could 
not  exceed  the  number  or  amount  of  pay- 
ments such  an  individual  wculd  have  re- 
ceived if  he  had  been  qualified  for  State 
unemployment    compensation    pavments. 

Section  8  of  the  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  make  grants  to  any 
State  or  political  subdivisicn  for  assistance 
in  clearing  lalics  of  debris  which  Is  hazard- 
ous to  public  health  and  safety. 

Section  9  cf  the  Senate  amendment  would 
authorize  the  President  to  make  grants  and 
loans  to  States  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
in  the  suppression  of  fires  on  either  public 
or  private  lands  which  threaten  to  become 
major  disasters. 

Section  10  of  the  Senate  amendment  would 
authorize  the  President  to  make  grants  to 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  to  assist 
In  the  removal  of  debris  which  has  been  left 
on  privately  owned  lands  as  the  result  of  a 
major  disaster  and  which  has  created  con- 
ditions hazardous  to  health  and  safety. 

Section  1 1  of  the  Senate  amendment  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
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the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  reimburse 
timber  sale  contractors  or  to  arrange  for 
road  and  trail  construction  and  restoration 
costs  incurred  for  restoring  of  roads,  pre- 
viously authorized  by  contracts  for  the  pur- 
chase of  timber,  which  have  been  damaged 
by  major  disasters.  On  any  roads  not  ac- 
cepted before  damage  has  been  caused  by 
a  major  disaster,  the  timber  purchaser  would 
assume  15  percent  of  all  costs  of  restoration 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $4,500.  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  assume  the  rest.  However, 
this  arrangement  would  not  apply  if  the 
cost  of  restoring  or  reconstructing  a  road 
Is  less  than  $500,  or  if  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  new  road  construction  is  less  than 
$500.  because  of  a  major  disaster. 

Section  12  of  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  act  would  apply  to  all  major 
disasters  occurring  after  December  31,  1968. 

PROVISIONS    or    THE    CONFERENCE    SUBSTITUTE 

The  first  section  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute Is  a  recognition  by  Congress  of  the 
extensive  propertv  loss  and  damage  suf- 
fered by  a  number  of  States  as  a  result  of 
recent  major  disasters  as  well  as  of  the  need 
for  special  measures  to  assist  in  the  recon- 
struction and  rehabilitation  of  these  dev- 
astated areas. 

Section  2  of  the  conference  substitute  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  allocate  funds  to 
States  affected  by  a  major  disaster  for  the 
permanent  repair  and  reconstruction  of  per- 
manent street,  road,  and  highway  facilities 
which  are  not  on  a  Federal-aid  highway  sys- 
tem and  which  are  destroyed  or  damaged 
as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster.  These  funds 
are  to  be  allocated  on  the  condition  the 
State  pay  at  least  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  repair  or  reconstrtiction. 

Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  3  of 
the  conference  substitute  are  the  same  as 
the  provisions  of  section  3(a)  of  the  House 
bill  extended,  however,  to  cover  all  States 
affected  by  a  major  disaster. 

Section  3(ci    of  the  conference  substitute 
Is   essentially   the   same   as  section   3(c)    of 
the   House   bill,   except   that    the   reduction 
from  30  to  7  days  of  the  minimum  time  re- 
quired to  advertise  the  sale  of  national  forest 
timber   in   the   affected    area   can   also   take 
effect  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
sale  of    the  timber   is   necessary   to  salvage 
the  value  of  timber  damaged  in  the  major 
disaster    or   to    protect    undamaged    timber. 
Section  3(d)    of  the  conference  substitute 
atithorlzes  the  President,   to   the   extent   he 
determines  it  to  be  in  the  public   Interest 
and   acting   through    the    Director   of    OEP. 
to  make  grants  to  States  or  political  sub- 
divisions for  the  purpose  of  removing  from 
privately  owned  land  timber  damaged  as  a 
result  of  a  major  disaster  and  in  turn  the 
State  is  authorized  to  make  payments  to  per- 
sons for  reimbursement  of  expenses  actually 
incurred  by  that  person  in  the  removal  of 
damaged  timber  but  such  payments  are  not 
to  exceed  the  amovmt  that  removal  expenses 
actually   exceed   the    salvaged    value    of   the 
timber. 

The  salvage  and  cleanup  of  timber  dam- 
aged by  hurricanes  or  other  diasters  is  nec- 
essary to  reduce  or  prevent  further  losses 
from"  insects,  fire,  disease,  or  other  causes 
and  to  facilitate  the  restoration  of  the  land 
to  a  productive  condition.  Removal  of 
downed  and  damaged  timber  in  stream 
courses  and  flood  plains  to  prevent  building 
of  debris  in  water  courses  is  also  necessary. 
Therefore,  the  conferees  have  agreed  to  the 
Inclusion  of  the  provisions  of  section  3(c)  (3) 
and  section  3(d)  In  this  conference  sub- 
stitute. The  granU  authorized  by  section 
3(d)  are  to  be  made  for  paj-ment  of  expenses 
actually  Incurred  in  the  removal  of  damaged 
timber  with  the  limitation  that  these  re- 
moval expenses  are  to  be  offset  by  the  salvage 
value  of  the  timber.  Thus,  the  owner  of  the 
timber    would   normally    salvage    what    he 
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could  and  then  apply  for  the  difference  be- 
tween what  he  received  for  such  salvaged 
timber  and  his  actual  cleanup  costs  to  the 
extent  such  costs  exceed  the  salvage  value. 
Ii.  however,  the  owner  decided  to  bum  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  the  damaged  limber  in- 
stead of  salvaging  it.  his  entitlement  under 
this  provision  would  still  be  limited  to  the 
difference  between  what  he  would  have  re- 
ceived If  he  had  salvaged  the  timber  and  his 
actual  cleanup  costs  to  the  extent  such  costs 
exceed  the  value  of  the  timber  if  it  had  been 
salvaged. 

In  the  administration  of  this  provision  it 
is  the  expectation  of  the  conferees  that  the 
following  guidelines,  among  others,  would  be 
considered: 

1.  A  comprehensive  action  plan  should  be 
prepared  bv  the  State  to  tailor  the  cleanup 
and  timber  salvage  operation  to  fit  the 
specific  situation. 

2.  "riorities  for  fund  allotment  should  be 
established  to  guide  efforts  to  areas  where 
damage  and  pest  and  wildfire  hazards  are 
concentrated. 

3.  Approved  practices  and  a  scale  of  ac- 
ceptable unit  costs  (per  acre  or  otherwise) 
should  be  established. 

4  Preexpenditure  examinations  of  the 
land  to  be  treated  should  be  made  by  a 
qualified  representative  of  the  State  to  insure 
explanation  and  approval  of  work  to  be  done. 

5.  The  landowner  should  either  show  evi- 
dence of  a  bona  fide  attempt  to  salvage  the 
timber  through  commercial  timber  sales  or 
otherwise,  or  in  the  case  where  such  timber 
is  not  to  be  salvaged,  the  salvage  value  of 
such  timber  should  be  established  through 
an  approved  method  for  making  that  deter- 
mination. 

6.  Claims  for  reimbursement  should  be 
verified  before  payment  by  on-the-ground, 
postcleanup  inspection  by  a  representative 
of  the  affected  State  or  political  subdivision. 

7.  States  should  be  able  to  use  grant  funds 
to  help  organize,  equip,  and  train  work  crews 
if  necessary  to  expedite  salvage  and  cleanup 
operations  and  to  provide  the  technical 
assistance  necessary  to  assist  landowners  in 
their  cleanup  and  salvage  efforts. 

8.  The  establishment  of  appropriate  limi- 
tations with  respect  to  these  grants  which 
shall  be  based,  among  other  factors,  upon 
the  financial  capacity  of  the  person  suffering 
such  damage  to  sustain  such  damage. 

Section  4  of  the  conference  substitute 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
give  anv  public  land  entryman  additional 
time  to"  comply  with  requirements  of  law 
in  connection  with  a  public  land  entry  in  any 
State  affected  by  a  major  disaster  if  the  Sec- 
retarv  finds  that  because  of  such  major 
disaster  the  entryman  was  unable  to  comply 
with  such  requirement. 

Section  5  of  the  conference  substitute  is 
th^  same  as  section  5  of  the  House  bill. 

Section  6  of  the  conference  substitute  pro- 
vides that  in  the  administration  of  the  dis- 
aster  loan   program   under  section   7(b)(1) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  the  Small  Business 
Administration    to    the    extent    the    loss    or 
damage  is  not  com{>ensated  for  by  insurance 
or  otherwise  would,  at  the  borrowers  option. 
be  required  to  cancel  up  to  $1,800  of  irterest. 
principal,  or  any  combination  thereof,  and. 
in   addition,   ".ould   be    authorized   to   defer 
anv  or  all  interest  or  principal  payments  dur- 
ing the  first  3  years  of  the  term  of  the  loan 
without  regard  to  the  borrower  s  ability  to 
make  these  payments.  In  addition,  the  SBA 
will  be  authorized  by  paragraph  ( 2 )  to  grant 
loans  to  repair,  rehabilitate,  or  replace  lost 
or    damaged    property    without    regard    to 
whether  the  financial  assistance  is  otherwise 
available  from  private  sources,  except  that 
(Ai  a  loan  made  under  this  authority  would 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average 
interest  rate  on  all  interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  having  maturities 
of  20  years  or  more  and  forming  a  part  of  the 
public  debt  computed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  next  preceding  the  date  of  the  loan  and 


adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  one 
per  centum  and  IB)  any  such  loan  would  not 
be  eligible  for  cancellation  or  deferral  as 
otherwise  authorized  in  paragraph  ( 1)  of  this 
section.  In  addition,  the  SBA  is  authorized  by 
paragraph  i3)  in  the  case  of  total  destruc- 
tion or  substantial  property  damage  of  a 
home  or  business  concern  to  refinance  mort- 
gages or  liens  outstanding  against  the  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  property  if  the  refinanc- 
ing is  for  the  repair,  rehabilitation,  or  re- 
placement of  that  property  with  any  svich 
refinancing  loan  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs   d)    and   (2)    of  this  section. 

The  conferees  do  not  intend,  however.  In 
the  case  of  any  refinancing  loan  made  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  section  to  permit  a  can- 
cellation or  deferral  as  authorized  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  section  if  the  loan  being 
refinanced  was  originally  made  under  para- 
graph ( 1  \  and  a  portion  of  such  loan  already 
was  canceled  in  accordance  with  such  para- 
graph. TTius.  no  borrower  shall  be  entitled 
to  cancellation  under  paragraph  d  i  in  the 
case  of  any  refinancing  loan  made  under 
paragraph  (3>  if  he  already  received  cancel- 
lation under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to 
any  loan  being  refinanced.  This  would  not 
prohibit,  however,  a  person  from  receiving 
two  such  cancellations  if  each  such  cancel- 
lation was  the  result  of  damage  or  destruc- 
tion from  a  different  disaster. 

Although  there  is  no  statutory  limitation 
in  the  Small  Business  Act  at  the  present  time 
with  respect  to  disaster  loans,  the  SBA  has 
imposed  administratively  limitations  of  $30- 
000  in  the  case  of  a  home  and  $100,000  in  the 
case  of  a  business.  After  examination  of  this 
problem  the  conferees  are  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  these  limitations  are  presently 
unrealistic  and  should  be  administratively 
withdrawn  and  either  not  replaced  witli 
dollar  limits  of  general  applicability  or  if 
dollar  limitations  of  general  apphcabllity  are 
relmposed  that  they  be  made  more  realistic. 
Failure  of  the  agency  to  do  this  should,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  conferees,  result  in  a 
statutory  solution  being  Imposed  by  Con- 
gress. 

The  Small  Business  Act  does  not  prohibit 
loans  to  owners  of  secondary  homes  damaged 
or  destroved  in  a  major  disaster.  It  is.  how- 
ever, the  "policy  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration to  r'estrict  their  loans  to  primary 
homeowners.  Therefore,  there  is  no  need  to 
change  present  law  to  allow  loans  for  sec- 
ondarv  homes,  and  no  language  for  such 
purpose  is  included  in  this  conference  sub- 
stitute. It  is  the  intention  of  the  conferees 
that  this  policy  of  SBA  be  revised  to  permit 
loans  to  be  made  to  owners  of  secondary 
homes  destroyed  or  damaged  by  a  major  dis- 
aster. 

Section  7  of  the  conference  substitute  au- 
thorizes in  the  administration  of  the  emer- 
gency loan  program  under  subtitle  C  of  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961  the  same  benefits  subject  to  the 
same  conditions  and  limitations  as  are  pro- 
vided in  section  6  In  the  case  of  SBA  loans. 
Section  8  of  the  conference  substitute  is 
essentlallv  the  same  as  section  4  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  with  two  changes.  First,  the 
State  program  for  assistance  must  include  a 
provision  for  appointment  of  a  State  coordi- 
nating officer  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal 
coordinating  officer  required  by  section  9  of 
the  conference  subsutute.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  conferees  that  this  requirement  can 
be  fulfilled  through  the  vise  of  existing  State 
officials  and  does  not  necessarily  require  the 
creation  of  any  new  or  additional  positions. 
The  second  such  change  is  "hat  In  lieu  of 
requiring  the  President  to  make  certain  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  he  is  authorized  to  do 
so  from  time  to  time  thus  granting  the  Presi- 
dent greater  flexibility  in  carrying  out  these 
requirements. 

Section  9  of  the  conference  substitute  re- 
quires the  President.  Inunediately  upon  his 
designating  an  area  as  a  major  disaster  area, 
to  appoint  a  Federal  coordinating  officer  who 
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shall  be  responsible  for  coordinating  all  Fed- 
eral disaster  relief  aiid  assistance  and  who 
shall  be  required  to  establish  fleld  offices  to 
the  extent  necessary  for  the  rapid  and  effi- 
cient administration  of  Federal  disaster  re- 
I'ef  programs  and  otherwise  to  assist  local 
citizens  and  State  and  public  officials  In  ob- 
taining the  assistance  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  as 
promptly  as  Is  possible.  This  Federal  coordi- 
nating officer  Is  to  operate  under  the  OEP. 
It  Is  the  intention  of  the  conferees  that 
whenever  possible  the  designation  of  this 
officer  shall  be  made  from  among  existing 
Federal  officers  and  employees  and  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  require  the  appointment  of 
new  or  additional  personnel. 

Section  10  of  the  conference  substltiite  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  provide  dwelling 
accommodations  for  individuals  and  families 
displaced  by  a  major  disaster.  These  accom- 
modations are  to  be  made  available  only  to 
Individuals  or  families  certified  as  having 
occupied  as  owner  or  tenant  a  dwelling  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  it  uninhabitable  as  a  result  of  a  major 
disaster.  These  accommodations  are  to  be 
provided  on  a  temporary  basis  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  provide  these  accom- 
modations by  ( 1 )  using  unoccupied  housing 
owned  by  the  United  States.  (2)  arranging 
for  the  yse  of  unoccupied  public  housing,  (3) 
acflulrtqt  gxlstlng  dwellings  through  leasing, 
or  (4 1  acqtilring  mobile  homes  or  other  read- 
ily fabricated  dwellings,  through  leasing,  and 
placing  them  on  sites  furnished  by  the  State 
or  local  government  or  by  the  owner-occu- 
pant upon  condition  that  no  site  charge  be 
made.  Rentals  for  these  accommodations  are 
to  be  established  by  the  President  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe 
and  these  rentals  are  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  financial  ability  of  the  occupant.  In 
the  case  of  financial  hardship  rentals  may 
be  compromised,  adjusted,  or  waived  for 
not  more  tlian  12  months.  However,  no  in- 
dividual or  family  is  to  be  required  to  incur 
a  monthly  bousing  expense  (including  any 
fixed  expense  relating  to  the  amortization  of 
debt  owing  on  a  house  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged in  a  major  disaster)  in  excess  of  25 
percent  of  the  individual's  or  family's 
monthly  Income. 

Section  11  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
the  same  as  section  6  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

Section  12  of  the  conference  substitute  is 
essentially  the  same  as  section  7  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  with  clarification  to  insure 
that  the  assistance  the  President  Is  author- 
ized to  provide  to  an  individual  unemployed 
as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster  is  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  maximum  amount  and  the  maxi- 
mum duration  of  payments  under  the  State 
unemployment  compensation  program  and 
that  any  amount  of  assistance  to  an  Indi- 
vidual under  this  section  will  be  reduced  by 
any  amount  of  unemployment  compensation 
or  of  private  Income  protection  insurance 
available  to  him  for  that  period  of  unem- 
ployment. 

Section  13  of  the  conference  substitute  is 
essentially  the  same  as  section  9  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

Section  14  of  the  conference  substitute  is 
an  amalgamation  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 8  and  10  of  the  Senate  amendment  and 
authorizes  the  President  whenever  he  de- 
termines it  to  be  in  the  public  Interest  and 
acting  through  OEP  to  make  grants  to  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  for  removing 
debris  deposited  on  privately  owned  lands 
and  In  or  on  privately  owned  waters  as  a 
result  of  a  major  disaster.  The  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  is  authorized  to  make  pay- 
ments to  persons  for  reimbvirsement  for  ex- 
penses actually  incurred  by  such  persons  for 
the  removal  of  such  debris  except  that  such 
payments  are  not  to  exceed  the  amount  that 
the  removal  expenses  exceed  the  salvage 
value  of  the  debris. 
The  appUcatton  of  this  provision  with  re- 


spect to  grants  for  the  removal  of  debris 
from  privately  owned  lands  and  waters  Is 
comparable  to  the  provisions  for  grants  for 
the  removal  of  timber  from  privately  owned 
lands  authorized  in  section  3(d)  of  the  con- 
ference substitute,  and  It  Is  the  intention  of 
the  conferees  that  the  general  terms,  condi- 
tions, limitations,  and  guidelines  which  are 
referred  to  In  the  discussion  in  this  state- 
ment of  section  3(b)  shall,  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  applicable,  also  apply  to  the 
administration  of  this  provision  In  his  de- 
termination of  what  is  in  the  public  interest 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  conferees  that  in  addition  to 
the  usual  concepts  of  health,  welfare  and 
safety,  the  President  take  into  consideration 
the  economic  recovery  of  the  affected  com- 
munltlee. 

Section  15(a)  of  the  conference  substitute 
defines  a  major  disaster  as  one  which  has 
been  determined  by  the  President  pursuant 
to  the  act  of  September  30,  1950,  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  1855-1855g).  with  respect  to  those 
disasters  which  occurred  after  June  30,  1967, 
and  on  or  before  December  31.  1970. 

Section  15(b)  of  the  conference  substitute 
provides  that  except  for  sections  5.  8,  9,  and 
13.  which  will  be  permanent,  the  remainder 
of  the  act  will  not  be  in  effect  after  De- 
cember 31.  1970,  except  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  apply  these  provisions  to  major  dis- 
asters occurring  before  that  date. 

In  providing  for  a  limited  application  of 
this  bill  the  conferees  agreed  that  prior  to 
the  expiration  date  established  in  this  bill 
of  December  31.  1970,  the  affected  inter- 
ested committees  of  the  Congress  should 
hold  hearings  and  act  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  upon  legislation  designed  to  be  of 
permanent  application  with  respect  to  the 
Federal  aid  and  assistance  for  areas  suffer- 
ing major  disasters. 

The  acperlence  gained  as  a  result  of  the 
administration  of  the  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation will  be  of  undoubted  value  in 
making  the  determination  of  the  type  and 
content  of  permanent  legislation. 

Section  16  of  the  conference  substitute 
provides  a  short  title  which  is  the  same  as 
that  in  the  first  section  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

Robert  E.  Jones, 

HAitoi-D  T.  Johnson. 

Jim  Wrjght, 

Ed  Edmondson. 

WnxiAM  C.  Cramer. 

Don   H.    Clausen, 

Robert  V.  Dennet. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  IN 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  FRIEDEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
United  States  we  believe  in  rule  by  law 
and  in  honoring  our  international  com- 
mitments. Beyond  these  laws,  however, 
we  believe  that  there  is  a  higher  law  of 
humanity  that  puts  a  value  on  the  in- 
dividual human  being.  Therefore  it  is 
grievous  to  observe  a  nation  that  not  only 
does  not  abide  by  international  law  but 
also  ignores  the  law  of  humanity.  I  refer 
to  North  Vietnam's  treatment  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war. 

The  Geneva  Convention  was  estab- 
lished to  prevent  the  very  abuse  and  ex- 
ploitation of  prisoners  that  North  Viet- 
nam has  carried  out.  Despite  their  pro- 
testations of  humane  treatment  for 
prisoners,  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
committed  many  known  violations  of  the 
convention. 


The  convention  provides  for  the  repa- 
triation of  the  seriously  sick  and 
woimded.  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  but  the  International  Red  Cross 
has  asked  by  name  for  the  return  of 
several  men  known  to  be  seriously  ill  and 
has  received  no  response  at  all. 

The  convention  sets  standards  for 
food,  clotloing.  and  medical  care,  all  to 
be  verified  by  a  neutral  body,  but  photo- 
graphs and  reports  of  the  prisoners 
themselves  belie  Communist  promises  of 
good  treatment,  and  neutral  observers 
have  never  been  permitted  to  confirm  the 
truth. 

The  convention  provides  that  prison- 
ers be  protected  against  pubhc  curiosity, 
but  American  pilots  have  been  put  on 
public  display  and  subjected  to  harass- 
ment in  city  streets,  even  when  wounded. 

The  convention  regulates  labor  and 
discipline,  prohibiting  torture  and  pro- 
viding for  enforcement  of  a  "protecting 
power";  instead  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  extracted  so-called  "confessions" 
and  apparently  brainwashed  and  other- 
wise mistreated  helpless  prisoners.  They 
have  kept  prisoners  isolated  from  all  hu- 
man company  for  many  months  as  well. 

The  convention  guarantees  commu- 
nication between  prisoners  and  their 
famiUes,  but  in  the  past  5  years  less  than 
100  have  been  allowed  to  write  home,  and 
even  then  the  frequency  of  writing  aver- 
aged less  than  two  letters  per  year.  Pack- 
ages and  letters  sent  by  families  have 
been  returned  unopened  or  have  simply 
disappeared,  apparently  intercepted. 

Finally,  and  most  basically,  the  con- 
vention calls  for  identification  of  all  pris- 
oners. The  other  side  has  not  only  re- 
fused to  comply  with  this  elementary  and 
nonmilitary  request,  but  has  even  refused 
to  give  the  total  number  of  prisoners, 
calling  these  facts  military  secrets.  Of 
over  1,309  men  who  are  missing  in  ac- 
tion, less  than  400  are  known  to  be  held 
prisoner,  and  the  Communists  will  not 
reveal  which  of  the  others  are  living  and 
which  are  dead.  Their  adamant  refusal 
of  such  simple  and  humane  requests 
leads  to  the  suspicion  that  they  do  not 
wish  to  be  held  accountable  for  the  fate 
of  their  captives.  They  prefer  instead  to 
cause  worry  and  indecision  to  the  fami- 
nes of  the  prisoners. 

Thus,  not  only  the  prisoners  them- 
selves but  also  their  families  are  the  help- 
less victims  of  the  intransigence  of  the 
North.  They  v.-ait  for  word,  imable  to 
plan  their  futiu-es,  without  knowing  if 
husband  or  son  is  alive  or  dead,  forced 
to  wait  for  a  chance  bit  of  news  that 
might  provide  some  clue  to  his  fate  of 
their  loved  ones. 

I  have  listed  only  the  most  essential 
humanitarian  provisions  of  the  conven- 
tion, most  of  which  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  made  a  pretense  of  honoring.  But 
too  many  conflicting  reports  attest  to  the 
falsity  of  their  claims.  Too  many  pris- 
oners have  appeared  gaimt,  pale,  and 
listless,  with  visible  evidence  of  lack  of 
medical  care  and  proper  food.  The 
Geneva  Convention  was  demanded  by 
world  opinion  because  prisoners  are  im- 
able to  defend  themselves.  I  call  upon 
North  Vietnam  now  to  heed  world  de- 
mands for  application  of  the  convention. 
There  can  be  no  possible  benefit  to 
Hanoi  in  refusing,  other  than  to  divide 
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the  American  people  in  their  opinion 
on  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
The  American  public  can  only  draw  the 
conclusion  that  Hanoi  does  not  desire 
peace  and  mutual  agreement  If  it  delays 
in  acting  humanely  on  such  a  basic  issue. 
World  opinion  can  only  doubt  Hanoi's 
intention  to  uphold  all  international 
agreements  if  it  refuses  to  meet  one  of 

its  first. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  admiration  for  the  courage  and  pa- 
tience of  the  families  of  American  prison- 
ers of  war.  I  urge  our  Government  to 
ease  their  burden  by  reviewing  all  pos- 
sible steps  to  guarantee  free  flow  of  mail 
and  humane  treatment  with  internation- 
al supervision,  as  well  as  to  work  toward 
the  prompt  release  of  our  men.  In  order 
to  impress  Hanoi  with  the  views  of  the 
Congress,  I  joined  with  100  of  my  col- 
leagues in  sponsoring  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  333,  condemning  the  treat- 
ment of  American  prisoners  of  war  by 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  I  also 
signed  a  joint  communique  to  our  Sec- 
retary of  State  urging  that  he  use  every 
avenue  avaUable  to  him  to  have  North 
Vietnam  abide  by  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion with  respect  to  prisoners  of  war.  And 
I  protest  Hanoi's  violations  of  the  stand- 
ards of  Geneva  and  humanity  while  call- 
ing upon  North  Vietnam's  leaders  to  heed 
our  efforts  for  prisoner  supervision  and 
exchange  by  taking  the  first  step  of  mak- 
ing   public    the    names    of    those    held 
prisoners, 

ELDERLY  WOULD  BENEFIT  FROM 
PRESCRIPTION  INCLUSION  IN 
MEDICARE 


those  people  who  are  sent  into  hospitals 
because  doctors  know  they  cannot  afford 
treatment  imless  they  receive  it  under 
medicare,  can  be  treated  in  part  at  home. 
This  would  ease  the  tremendous  bur- 
dens under  which  all  our  hospitals  are 
staggering  because  of  overcrowding. 

The  cost  of  prescription  drugs  for  the 
elderly  has  risen  from  an  average  of 
S36.15  per  year  in  1964  to  $54.15  in  1967. 
This  represents  about  3  percent  of  a  per- 
son's income  in  the  over-65  class,  where 
the  individual  has  about  $1,500  per  year. 
Needless  to  say,  those  over  65  have  a 
greater  need  than  the  rest  of  our  popu- 
lation. In  fact,  the  need  is  almost  three 
times  as  great.  The  average  elderly  per- 
son will  need  about  11.4  prescriptions 
per  year  to  four  per  year  for  the  total 
population. 

And  yet.  only  9  percent  of  the  over- 
65  population  has  insurance  which  helps 
pay  for  drugs  when  they  are  out  of  the 

hospital.  . 

There  are  many  administrative  details 
to  be  worked  out  on  this  proposal,  in- 
cluding the  methods  needed  to  put  it  on 
a  sound  financial  basis. 

But  this  is  a  pressing  problem  for 
more  than  19  million  elderly  Americans 
and  their  families. 

I  hope  Secretarj'  Pinch  will  review 
the  report  in  the  very  near  future  and 
see  fit  to  comment  favorably  on  this 
portion  of  the  report. 

The  unfortunate  situation  which  has 
arisen  over  who.  within  the  Department, 
gave  approval  for  the  release  of  the  re- 
port, indicates  to  me  that  HEW  is  not 
paying  proper  attention  to  the  health 
aspects  under  its  jurisdiction. 


(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  pleased  to  read  certain  aspects  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare's  Review  Committee  on  Pre- 
scription Drugs.  I  am  also  concerned  to 
see  that  the  Secretary  himself  has  ap- 
parently not  yet  had  time  to  review  this 
report,  as  was  reported  when  it  was  is- 
sued earlier  this  week. 

There  are.  of  course,  many  recom- 
mendations covering  the  entire  field  of 
prescription  drugs,  ranging  from  the 
manufacture  of  these  drugs,  to  the  sale 
of  medical  devices. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  which  I 
think  should  be  given  immediate  atten- 
tion, by  the  Congress  and  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Tliat  deals  with  the  inclusion  of  pre- 
scription drugs  in  the  medicare  program. 
Earlier  this  year,  and  indeed  in  the  last 
session  of  the  Congress.  I  introduced  leg- 
islation which  would  allow  those  citizens 
over  65  to  deduct  all  medical  expenses  on 
their  personal  income  tax  returns.  But 
we  need  to  do  more. 

Tlie  Secretary's  report  favors  adding 
out-of -hospital  prescription  drugs  to  the 
medicare  program.  Tliis  would  serve  two 
purposes. 

First,  it  would  offer  relief  for  the  mil- 
lions of  elderly  who  now  labor  imder  fi- 
nancial burdens  because  of  their  need  for 
prescription  drugs. 
Second,  it  would  mean  that  many  of 
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THE   30TH   ANNIVERSARY   OF  RUS- 
SIA'S INVASION  OF  POLAND 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.' ^   ^ 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  30th  anniversary  of  one  of 
the  most  infamous  and  brutal  pages  of 
liistory  when  the  treacherous  Soviet 
Unicn  troops  invaded  Poland  on  Sep- 
tember 17.  1939,  while  the  gallant  and 
beleaguered  Polish  armies  were  valiantly 
defending  themselves  against  the  Nazi 
invasion. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  The  invasion 
of  Poland  by  Soviet  troops  made  the  So- 
viet Umon  a  full  partner  in  launcliing 
World  War  U. 

Tlie  tens  of  thousands  of  American 
boys  who  were  killed  in  World  War  II  and 
the  millions  of  other  victims  of  that  great 
tragedy  could  have  been  spared  and  the 
war  itself  could  have  been  avoided  if  the 
Soviet  Union  had  not  entered  mto  the 
infamous,  secret  Molotov-Ribbentrop 
agreement  wliich  gave  HiUer  an  assur- 
ance that  Russia  would  not  invade  Ger- 
many while  the  Nazis  were  tearing  up 
Western  Europe. 

The  Soviet  Union  should  have  been 
tried  at  Nuremberg  with  the  same  thor- 
oughness that  the  Allies  prosecuted  the 
Nazis,  for  the  Soviet  Union  can  never 
purge  itself  of  its  own  culpability  in 
launching  World  War  n  and  all  of  the 
tragedy  that  followed  in  its  consequence. 
The  30th  anniversary  of  the  treacher- 


ous invasion  of  Polanc^  by  Soviet  troops 
which  we  mark  today  shotild  renew  our 
dedication  that  we  shall  not  become  ■vic- 
tims of  Communist  treachery  again. 

As  chief  investisator  of  the  Katyn 
Massacre  Committee.  I  had  occasion  to 
view  thoroughly  the  full  scope  of  So- 
viet infamv  in  stabbing  Poland  in  the 
back  on  September  17.  1939.  as  Poland 
tried  to  fight  off  the  Nazi  hordes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Communists  stormed 
into  Poland  on  the  17th  of  September 
1939.  under  the  guise  of  helping  the  be- 
leaguered Polish  troops. 

In  an  act  of  unprecedented  treachery. 
Soviet  troops  distributed  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  pamphlets  to  the  peoiole  of  east- 
em  Poland  assuring  them  that  Soviet 
troops  were  coming  into  Poland  to  help 
Poland  defend  herself  against  the  Nazis, 
when,  in  fact,  the  Soviet  Union  knew  full 
well  that  it  was  moving  into  Poland 
as  a  loval  ally  of  the  Nazis  and  in  keep- 
ing with  the  Molotov-Ribbentrop  agree- 
ment for  the  division  of  Europe  between 
the  Nazis  and  the  Communists. 

In  a  proclamation  Issued  to  Polish  sol- 
diers on  September  17,  1939.  by  Marshal 
Timoshenko.  Soviet  commander  in  cliief. 
after  the  crossing  of  the  Polish  frontier 
by  the  Red  army.  Timoshenko  said: 

Do  not  fear  us,  come  over  to  us.  to  your 
brethren,  to  the  Red  Army.  Here  you  shall 
find  care  and  esteem.  Remember  that  only 
the  Red  Army  will  deliver  the  Polish  na- 
tion from  this  unfortunate  war  and  you 
shaU  have  an  opportunity  to  restart  your 
lives  anew.  Believe  us— the  Red  Army  is  your 
only  friend. 

The   order   was   signed   by   S.   Timo- 
shenko. 

What  a  mockery  of  honesty. 
Dui-ing  the  lightning  invasion  of  Po- 
land's eastern  borders,  Soviet  troops 
urged  all  the  officers  of  the  retreat- 
ing Polish  armies  to  report  to  the  Soviet 
command  for  indoctrination  toward  re- 
organization and  integration  of  PoU.sli 
and  Soviet  forces  for  a  common  defense 
of  Poland. 

When  these  Polish  officers  did  indeed 
report  for  their  new  assignments,  they 
were  promptly  arrested  and  more  than 
15.000  of  these  brave  Polish  officers  were 
taken  to  the  Katyn  Forest  near  Smol- 
ensk, Russia,  where  they  were  barbari- 
cally  massacred  and  dropped  into  mass 
graves  by  Soviet  soldiers. 

Tlie  Katyn  massacre  stands  as  a  blaz- 
ing monument  to  Soviet  infamy  and 
treachei-y  and  any  American  who  today 
is  still  naive  enough  to  think  you  can 
work  with  the  Soviets  in  any  manner  or 
form  is  deserving  of  the  highest  con- 
tempt by  his  fellow  Americans. 

Oiit  here  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
there  are  two  monuments  in  front  of  the 
National  Archives  Building.  One  pro- 
claims. "What  Is  Past  Is  Prologue."  and 
the  other  urges  us  to  "Study  the  Past." 
This  30th  anniversary  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  invasion  of  Poland  was  the  be- 
ginning of  man's  greatest  tragedy. 

Since  September  17.  1939.  the  Commu- 
nists have  conspired  against  all  the  in- 
stitutions of  human  dignity  and  continue 
to  this  day  to  keep  the  world  in  a  state 
of  constant  turmoil. 

The  30th  aimiversary  which  we  ob- 
serve today  would  be  of  no  avail  if  we 
Americans  fail  to  recognize  that  in  these 
last  30  years  the  Soviet  Union  has  forced 
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the  United  States  to  expend  in  excess 
of  $2  trillion  on  all  forms  of  national  de- 
fense— not  to  mention  the  tragic  loss  of 
human  life  in  three  wars  that  the  Soviet 
Union  started. 

And  I  stress  let  no  man  forget  that  it 
was  the  Soviet  Union  which  made  World 
War  II  possible;  the  Korean  tragedy  and 
our  present  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

The  great  defenders  of  the  liberal  cause 
who  claim  that  they  have  compassion 
for  freedom  and  human  dignity  ought 
to  look  at  the  treacherous  record  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  then  in  clear  and  un- 
equivocal tones  denounce  this  treachery 
in  the  loudest  tones. 

We  are  today  witnessing  again  the 
same  kind  of  Soviet  treachery. 

The  Soviets  are  continuing  to  supply 
North  Vietnam  with  arms  to  wage  ag- 
gression against  the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  Soviets  have  meticulously  armed 
every  one  of  the  Arab  Stales  and  are 
keeping  the  fires  of  turmoil  going  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  Soviet  Union  ha^  announced  the 
Brezhnev  doctrine  which  proclaims  that 
180  million  people  in  East-Central  Europe 
are  slaves  of  the  Communists  and  that 
any  edorts  to  liberate  these  people  will 
be  repelled  by  Soviet  forces. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  now  sowing  its 
seeds  of  turmoil  in  Africa  and  South 
America. 

One  needs  to  look  in  any  corner  of 
the  world  today  and  he  will  find  Soviet 
treachery — the  same  kind  of  treacheiT 
that  created  the  Molotov-Ribbentrop 
agreement. 

This  tragic  30th  anniversary  which  we 
observe  today  should  remind  us  again 
that  you  cannot  separate  the  barba- 
rism of  nazism  from  the  barbarism  of 
communism. 

Over  these  last  three  decades  the  Soviet 
Union  has  tried  to  purge  itself  of  its 
own  infamy  in  launching  World  War  II 
by  blaming  the  whole  holocaust  on  the 
Nazis. 

I  say  here  today  in  unequivocal  terms 
a  plague  on  both  their  houses.  No  one 
can  ever  forget  the  brutality  and  barba- 
rism of  the  Nazis,  but  neither  can  anyone 
forget  that  the  Nazis  could  never  have 
gotten  off  the  ground  in  launching  World 
War  n  without  the  full  support,  coopera- 
tion, and  encouragement  of  the  Kremlin. 

It  would  be  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  on  this  30th  anniversary-  of  Soviet 
infamy,  we  Americans  can  gain  a  new- 
insight  into  the  Communist  conspiracy 
and  rededicate  ourselves  that  it  shall  not 
happen  again. 


AIRCRAFT    SAFETY 

I  Mr.  SYMINGTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday's joint  session  celebrated  an 
achievement  of  American  technology 
backed  by  centuries  of  science  and  sur- 
mise. A  decade  ago  a  selected  few  sci- 
entists and  engineers  were  asked  to  de- 
sign a  craft  which  would  carry  earthmen 
safely  to  the  moon  and  back.  They  were 
cautioned  to  consider  all  the  perils  to 
be  encountered,  from  blast  off  to  re- 
entry, from  meteorites  and  extreme  tem- 


peratures, to  the  dangerous  Van  Allen 
radiation  belt.  They  did.  The  craft  was 
designed,  and  built,  and  flown.  Prom 
drawing  board  to  immortality.  Now  what 
if  those  scientists  and  engineers  had  been 
asked  instead  to  design  an  aircraft  to 
carry  ordinary  taxpaying  citizens,  chil- 
dren and  grandmothers,  from  New  York 
to  Los  Angeles,  in  such  a  fashion  that 
airborn  mishaps  would  cause  only  in- 
convenience, perhaps,  but  not  neces- 
sarily harm?  Who  is  to  say  that  the 
geniuses  of  aerodynamics  who  created 
Apollo  11  and  its  gentle  Eagle  would  find 
the  task  insurmountable?  Expensive, 
challenging,  yes,  as  was  the  moon  mis- 
sion, but  less  rewarding?  In  this  same 
decade  3.295  passengers  on  U.S.  com- 
mercial flights  together  with  their  hopes, 
plans,  and  potential  services  were  dashed 
to  the  ground.  Multiply  their  loss  by  their 
unfinished  work  and  the  suffering  of 
those  they  left  behind. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  raised  the  question 
mindful  of  the  forthcoming  increases  in 
air  fares,  as  well  as  the  recent  Allegheny 
flight  which  did  not  make  St.  Louis  with 
a  close  friend  aboard.  Tlie  other  day  I 
picked  up  a  questionnaire  asking  how  we 
passengers  would  like  the  new  air  bus 
configured,  the  one  which  will  carry  350 
or  more  human  beings,  that  is  to  say — 
three  or  two  seats  abreast.  I  thought  of 
the  recent  book,  "It  Doesn't  Matter 
Where  You  Sit,"  and  decided  most  of  us 
would  like  all  commercial  aircraft  to  be 
configured  so  we  can  see  our  families 
again.  But  we  seem  to  be  satisfied  to  set- 
tle merely  for  the  redesign  of  the  radar, 
traffic  control,  rules,  licenses,  and  air- 
poi-ts  to  accommodate  the  admitted  con- 
tinuing imperfection  of  the  plane  itself, 
which  as  it  grows  will  keep  lumbering 
over  trees,  wires,  homes,  and  schoolyards 
at  a  hundred  or  more  miles  P>er  hour  to 
one  prayerful  landing  after  another.  So 
should  it  encounter  phenomena  in  the 
air  which  incapacitate  its  controls  or  its 
ix)wer,  despite  improved  radar,  and  so 
forth,  it  and  all  the  souls  aboard  may  be 
condemned  by  the  one  law  the  moon  mis- 
sion should  have  tempered,  the  law  of 
gravity.  But  we  are  reassmed  that  we  are 
protected  by  a  higher  law,  the  law  of  av- 
erages, and  as  the  number  of  passen- 
gers increases,  the  graph  of  passenger 
miles  increases  more  steeply,  making  dis- 
aster per  passenger  less  likely.  This  may 
be  a  source  of  relief,  but  certainly  not 
pride,  to  a  society  capable  of  choosing 
whether  such  disasters  are  inevitable  per 
se,  or  merely  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  being  "practical"  and  "cost  conscious." 
I  think  this  House  should  encourage.  Mr. 
Sf>eaker.  in  any  way  it  can,  the  scientific 
community  to  come  forward  with  sugges- 
tions for  the  stabilization  and  soft  return 
to  earth  of  imperiled  or  disabled  aircraft, 
or  at  least  the  portion  thereof  with  hu- 
man life  aboard.  We  know  this  must  be 
done  some  day  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  Ti- 
tanic in  the  air.  Why  wait? 


ARMED  ROBBERIES  IN  AUGUST 
TOTAL  714,  SET  NEW  DISTRICT 
HIGH 

(Mr.  BERRY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  a  news  item  which 
appeared  in  the  September  9  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  which  demonstrates 
without  any  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the 
1968  Gim  Control  Act  is  a  dismal  failure 
and  it  should  be  repealed. 

Tlie  headline  of  the  article  reads; 
"Armed  Robberies  in  August  Total  714, 
Set  District  High." 

This,  I  might  add,  were  only  those  rob- 
beries which  were  reported  to  the  Wash- 
ington police,  and  there  were  probably 
many  more  which  went  unreported.  Yet, 
this  total,  714  ai-med  robberies,  including 
four  banks,  was  the  highest  total  for  any 
month  on  record  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  should  add  that  these  statistics  do 
not  include  the  crimes  of  purse  snatJ  h- 
ings  and  yoke  robberies. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  there  is  no 
shortage  of  weapons  in  the  underworld 
because  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act  re- 
stricts only  those  honest,  law-abiding 
citizens  who  live  within  the  letter  of  the 
law.  In  fact  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act. 
with  its  restrictive  provisions  makes  a 
criminal  out  of  the  honest  law-abiding 
citizen  and  sportsman  if  he  neglects  to 
have  his  guns  registered. 

In  addition,  the  bureaucratic  redtape 
which  makes  it  difficult,  and  in  some 
cases  impossible  to  purchase  ammunition 
is  of  no  value  as  a  deterrent  to  crime.  It 
serves  only  as  an  infringement  and  bur- 
den on  law-abiding  hunters  and  sports- 
men, who  now  in  order  to  buy  a  box  of 
ammunition  must  give  his  name,  address, 
date  of  birth,  show  adequate  identifica- 
tion and  have  the  number  of  the  identifi- 
cation recorded  with  the  dealer  or 
merchant. 

If  the  enthusiasts,  who  fought  so  hard 
to  get  this  legislation  passed,  had  been 
practical  in  their  thinking,  they  would 
have  known  it  could  not  be  made  to  work. 

I  suggest  that  the  advocates  of  the 
1968  Gun  Control  Act  have  put  the  pro- 
verbial cart  before  the  horse.  Our  crime 
problem  will  never  be  solved  as  long  as 
the  bulk  of  our  attention  is  focused  on 
gun  control. 

Consequently.  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bill  to  repeal  the  Gim  Control  Act  of 
1968.  Its  function  has  been  nothing  more 
than  a  misguided  effort  to  remedy  effect 
rather  than  cause. 

The  news  item  follows; 

Armed  Robberies  in  August  Tot.al  714, 
Set  District  High 
(By  Alfred  E  Lewis i 

Washington  police  reported  a  record  714 
armed  robberies  in  August,  the  highest  total 
for  any  month  on  record. 

The  previous  record  was  707  reported  last 
January. 

While  police  officials  hesitate  to  pinpoint 
the  cause  for  the  August  increase,  they  point 
to  the  large  narcotics  raids  during  that 
month  .^s  a  possible  reason. 

With  the  arrest  of  more  than  two  dozen 
persons,  narcotics  now  are  harder  to  come 
by.  Capt.  Ralph  L.  Stlnes.  head  of  the  robbery 
squad,  said  yesterday.  The  pushers  are  lying 
low.  he  added. 

MORE    ARE    ADDICTS 

He  said  detectives  find  that  more  and  more 
addicts  are  turning  from  shoplifting  to  rob- 
bery to  finance  their  habits  and  that  more 
arid  more  robbery  suspects  are  found  to  be 
drug  addicts. 
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Addicts  also  have  faced  another  problem, 
possibly  leading  to  desperation.  Even  before 
ihe^narcotlcs  raid,  the  price  of  drugs  had 
started  going  up,  SUnes  said.  After  the  raids. 
the  price  of  heroin  went  up  to  $2  a  cap,  he 

When  the  earlier  peak  in  armed  robbertes 
was  reached  In  January.  Mayor  Walter  B. 
Washington  ordered  the  police  department 
in  February  to  pay  overtime  so  that  170  exua 
uniformed  men  would  be  on  foot  patrol  on 
the  streets. 

But  funds  ran  out  and  this  plan  was  dis- 
continued in  June.  In  that  month,  the  num- 
ber of  armed  robberies  had  dropped  to  312. 

Without  the  extra  men  on  the  street, 
armed  robberies  again  began  to  soar,  with  534 
reported  in  July.  The  situation  oecame  so 
alarming  last  month  that  on  Aug.  28,  the 
mayor  again  ordered  the  police  force  to  start 
paying  overtime. 

ABOUT  ISO  EXTRA  ON  STREETS 

About  150  extra  uniformed  policemen  are 
on  the  streets  It  is  expected  that  enough  new 
policemen  will  finish  training  school  to  re- 
place them  by  Oct   1 

Detectives  also  blame  the  Increase  in  armed 
robberies  in  part  on  what  they  feel  is  the 
leniency  of  the  courts. 

Lt  Sam  Wallace,  of  the  robbery  squad,  said 
yesterday,  for  example,  that  he  saw  four  ju- 
veniles on  the  street.  He  said  all  four  had 
been  arrested  last  week  in  the  armed  holdups 
ot  eight  truck  drivers. 

Another  detecUve  said  that  a  man  arrested 
Aug  22  when  he  was  chased  by  an  oS-duty 
policeman  after  the  $10,000  robbery  of  a 
credit  union  office  was  found  to  be  an  addict. 
He  said  the  suspect,  who  nas  not  yet  come  to 
trial.  Is  free  on  a  work-rele.^e  plan. 

•'How  can  vou  expect  robberies  to  go  down, 
when  you  have  men  like  that  on  the  loose?" 
be  asked. 

The  robbery  plctiue  for  this  month  is  shap- 
ing up  as  dismal,  police  officials  say.  During 
August,  there  were  holdups  at  four  banks. 
So  far  m  September  there  already  have  been 
three  bank  holdups.  There  have  been  35  so 
far  this  year,  with  19  of  them  reported  last 
January. 

The  armed  robbery  statistics  do  not  Include 
the  crimes  of  purse  snatchlngs  and  yoke 
robberies. 


REPRESENTATIVES  GOODLING  AND 
DEVTNE      INTRODUCE      LEGISLA- 
TION TO  PROVIDE  DISTRIBUTION 
TO  SEVERAL  STATES  SAMPLES  OF 
LUNAR    ROCKS    BROUGHT    BACK 
BY  APOLLO  11  MISSION 
(Mr.  GOODLING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day this  Chamber  was  privileged  to  en- 
tertain  three   remarkable   young    men, 
voyagers  to  the  moon.  I  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  informing  my  colleagues  that  to- 
day Congressman  Devine  and  I  intro- 
duced  legislation   designed    to   provide 
for  the  distribution  to  the  several  States 
and  various  territories  samples  of  the 
lunar  rocks  and  other  limar  materials 
brought  back  by  the  Apollo  11  mission, 
"..hese  materials  are  symbolic  of  a  first 
for  all  mankind,  and  I  think  all  citizens 
throughout  our  various  States  and  terri- 
tories should  be  able  to  have  a  first-hand 
look  at  these  materials  from  this  other 
planet   which   for   the   first  time,   was 
touched  by  men  from  earth,  Americans. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  would  make 
the  lunar  materials  available  for  display 


in  museums  or  other  public  institutions 
The  distribution  would  be  accomplished 
through  agreement  between  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA  and  the  Governor 
of  a  State  or  the  head  of  an  American 
territory-. 

We  have  decided  to  introduce  this  leg- 
islation because  as  we  have  gone  around 
our    congressional    districts,    we    have 
been  impressed  by   the  number  of  in- 
dividuals, institutions,  and  organizations 
who  have  registered  a  keen  interest  in 
possessing  an  actual  piece  of  the  moon. 
Many  individuals  would  like  to  have  a 
part  of  the  moon  for  a  souvenir,  while 
a  multitude  of  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions would  appreciate  a  moon  parcel  for 
educational  and  historical  purposes.  The 
simple  truth  of  the  matter,  however,  is 
that  there  just   are  not  enough   moon 
pieces   to   go   around— the   likely    com- 
promise   is    to    make    moon    substances 
available  in  public  places  throughout  the 
States   and   territories   for   close-range 
viewing  by   all  who  would   like   to   see 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  moon  substances  would,  under 
my  bill,  be  distributed  to  the  States  and 
territories  only  after  the.-e  were  no  scien- 
tific or  space  needs  for  them  The  Smith- 
sonian Institution  here  in  Washington. 
DC.  just  recently  received  a  moon  rock 
portion  for  display  purposes,  and  this 
could  very  well  signal  that  the  time  is 
right  for  distribution  of  moon  rocks  and 
du.'st  to  the  3„ates  and  territories. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  other  jaunts 
to  the  moon  in  the  future,  and  while  they 
will  undoubtedly  be  exciting  and  chal- 
lenging, they  will  not  have  the  high 
drama  associited  with  the  first  trip  to 
the  lunar  surface.  It  is  my  deep  feeling 
t.iat  ea'l-  of  the  States  and  territories 
should  have  a  meaningful  memento  of 
this  historical  and  sensational  event 
when,  as  Neil  A.  Armstrong  said  as  he 
stepped  on  the  moon.  "That's  one  small 
step  for  man,  one  giant  leap  for  man- 
kind." 


THE  107TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
BATTLE  OF  ANTIETAM 


(Mr.  BEALL  of  Mar>'land  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  i 

Mr  BEALL  of  Mar>'land.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  107th  anniversary  of 
the  bloodiest  day  in  American  history, 
the  Battle  of  Antietam,  which  occurred 
near  Sharpsburg,  Md.,  in  1862.  On  that 
day  over  23,000  Americans  from  North 
and  South  became  casualties  in  the  con- 
flict that  tore  our  Nation  apart.  It  was 
a  tragic  day  for  oxir  country;  one  that 
today  has  more  meaning  than  ever  be- 
fore we  again  contemplate  the  voices 
and  acts  of  those  who  now  press  to  divide 
us  as  we  strive  to  extricate  ourselves  from 
another  tragic  war. 

Antietam  today  is  commemorated  by 
the  national  park  at  the  site  of  the  bat- 
tle. Unfortunately  the  land  area  that 
comprises  the  park  area  does  not  take 
in  much  of  the  ground  over  which  the 
historic  battle  was  fought.  Today  Con- 
gressman Gilbert  Gude  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing a  bill  which  would  authorize  the 


Department  of  the  Interior  to  expand 
the  present  Antietam  National  Battle- 
field frcm  1,087.7  acres  to  2,800  acres.  Of 
the  new  acquisition,  400  acres  would  be 
reserved  for  the  expansion  of  the  na- 
tional cemetery. 

Senator  Charles  Mathias  is  introduc- 
ing a  companion  bill  in  the  Senate  We 
have  released  a  joint  statement  concern- 
ing this  new  significant  legislation  ex- 
plaining in  detaU  Uie  bill,  as  follows: 
Antietam  National  Battlefield 
Legislation   to   expand    the   Antietam   Na- 
tional   Battlefield    and     National     Cemetery 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    by    Senator     Charles    McC. 
Mathias.    Jr.,    (R-Md  )    and   Congressman   J. 
Glenn  Beall.  Jr  .  (R-Md   6thl  on  Wednesday, 
the    107th    anniversary    of    the    Battle    of 
Antietam. 

In  a  Joint  statement.  Sen.  Mathias  and 
Rep.  Beall  said  that  the  batUe,  which  oc- 
curred near  Sharpsburg,  Maryland,  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  1862,  "was  so  crucial  in  our  na- 
tion's history  that  Its  site  should  be  fully 
preserved.  Our  bill  Is  offered  as  a  starting 
point  and  a  stimulus  for  public  discussion  " 
The  bill,  co-sponsored  In  the  House  by  Rep. 
Gilbert  Gude  iR-Md  8th),  would  authorize 
the  Dei>artment  of  the  Interior  to  expand  the 
present  Antietam  National  Battlefield  from 
1087.7  acres  to  2800  acres  Of  the  new  acqui- 
sitions 400  acres  would  be  reserved  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  historic  Antietam  National 
Ce;neterv. 

The  bill  provides  for  archaeoloplcal  ex- 
plorations to  determine  the  exact  site  of 
the  Clara  Barton  field  hospital,  which  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
Tlie  legislation  also  directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  consult  and  cooperate  with 
state  and  local  ofTlclals  and  interested  groups 
and  individuals  on  programs  of  historic 
preservation,  environmental  protection,  and 
historical   interpretation  lor   the  benefit  of 

the  public.  ^     ^,     ...      . 

•The  Battle  of  Antietam  was  the  bloodiest 
day  in  American  history,  with  over  23.000 
Union  and  Confederate  casualties,"  the  joint 
statement  noted.  "Antietam  was  also  the 
turning  point  In  the  Civil  War.  There  was 
no  mllitarv  victor  In  the  tragic  confrontation 
between  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
under  Ganeral  McClellan,  and  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  under  General  Lee.  But 
the  mlUtary  stalemate  ended  Lee's  first  in- 
vasion of  Maryland  It  ended  Southern  hopes 
for  recogniUon  of  the  Confederacy  by  Euro- 
pean governments.  It  caused  President  Lin- 
coln to  Issue  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
which  converted  the  war  from  a  political 
and  economic  struggle  to  a  moral  cause. 

"The  Antietam  area  attracted  about  400.- 
000  visitors  last  year.  Few  of  them  realized 
that  the  present  National  Battlefield  actually 
embraces  only  a  portion  of  the  total  battle 
scene.  Manv  of  the  most  famous  sites  are 
In  fact  outside  the  current  Federal  holdings. 
Such  include  the  Cornfield,  scene  of  tre- 
mendous slaughter;  the  West  Woods  behind 
the  Dunkard  Chiu-ch:  the  probuble  location 
of  Clara  Barton's  field  hospital;  the  Union 
lines  opposite  the  Sunken  Road.  Bloody 
Lane;  and  the  fields  southeast  of  Sharpsburg 
•where  A.  P.  Hill's  men  rebufTed  the  after- 
noon advance  of  Burnslde's  Union  troops  to 
end  the  battle. 

"These  historic  areas,  still  primarily  in 
agricultural  use.  have  been  preserved  for  over 
a  century  by  private  citizens  who  appreciate 
their  significance  and  have  a  real  commit- 
ment to  conservation  and  historic  preserva- 
tion However,  more  Intensive  land  develop- 
ment is  spreading  in  Washington  County  as 
elsewhere  in  this  region,  and  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  rely  indefinitely  on  private  action 

■Expansion  of  the  National  Battlefield  .ind 
Cemeterv  would  be  In  accord  with  other  pub- 
lic efforts  to  protect  historic  sites  in  Western 
Maryand,  such  as  the  C  &  O  Canal,  Port 
Frederick,    and   the    old    homes   and   stone 
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brldgea  of  Washington  County.  These  are  all 
resources  which  enrich  the  area  and,  If  lost, 
could  not  be  replaced. 

"We  want  to  discuss  this  legislation  with 
elected  officials.  Interested  groups  such  as 
historical  societies  and  veterans'  organiza- 
tions, and  the  general  public.  The  Antletam 
Battlefield  stands  today  as  a  memorial  to  hu- 
man courage  and  a  reminder  of  the  horror 
of  war.  We  believe  that  It  should  be  preserved 
as  a  crucial  scene  In  our  nation's  history." 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
SCHOOL  OP  FOREIGN  SERVICE, 
GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY 

<Mr.  STANTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  World 
War  I,  as  we  know,  brought  the  United 
States  into  a  position  of  world  leader- 
ship. With  this  new  role  came  many  new 
responsibilities  in  both  Government  and 
foreign  trade.  It  was  in  response  to  this 
need  that  Father  Edmund  A.  Walsh,  S.J., 
created  the  School  of  Foreign  Service  in 
1919  at  Georgetown  University  here  in 
Washington. 

in  drtflCating  the  school,  Father 
Walsh,  the  well-known  Jesuit  priest, 
educator,  and  diplomat,  affirmed  that, 
"Unprepared  as  we  were  for  war,  we 
have  highly  resolved  that  we  shall  not 
be  unprepared  for  peace." 

The  school,  which  is  celebrating  its 
50th  anniversary,  is  responsible  for  edu- 
cating men  who  have  served  our  Nation 
well,  both  in  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors. Included  among  its  alumni  are  such 
well-known  diplomatic  names  as  U. 
Alexis  Johnson,  Willard  Beaulac.  Aaron 
Brown,  and  Benjamin  Cohen.  The  late 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  visited 
the  school  in  1958  and  praised  it  for 
"educating  soldiers  of  peace." 

As  an  alumnus  of  the  school,  I  can 
testify  to  the  fact  that  throughout  these 
50  years  the  school  has  lived  up  to  Father 
Walsh's  original  design  to  offer  "a  broad 
and  liberal  education  combined  with  the 
bracing  air  of  individuality." 

The  school  is  currently  engaged  in  the 
selection  of  a  new  dean  to  replace  Father 
Joseph  Sebes,  S.J.,  who  resigned  to  re- 
turn to  teaching.  Dr.  Jesse  Mann,  former 
chairman  of  the  philosophy  department 
at  Georgetown,  is  serving  as  interim 
dean.  In  recognition  of  the  past  achieve- 
ments of  this  school  and  its  promise  for 
the  future,  I  know  my  fellow  Members 
of  Congress  will  join  with  me  in  wishing 
success  to  Georgetown  University  in  its 
search  for  a  dean  capable  of  continuing 
the  tradition  of  excellence  set  forth  by 
the  students  and  faculty  of  the  Edmund 
A.  Walsh  School  of  Foreign  Service. 

The  university  welcomes  the  names  of 
candidates  for  this  important  position. 
Your  suggestions  should  be  sent  to  the 
School  of  Foreign  Service  Decanal 
Search  Committee.  President's  Office, 
Georgetown  University,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 


YOM  KIPPUR 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jew- 
ish high  holy  days  of  1969  commenced 
with  the  Jewish  New  Year  Rosh  Hashana 
5730  on  Friday  evening,  September  12, 
and  will  continue  until  sundown,  Mon- 
day, September  22,  Yom  Klppur,  the  Day 
of  Atonement.  This  10-day  period  of 
introspection  is  Important  to  Jews  the 
world  over  as  they  pray  and  greet  each 
other  with  the  wish  that  they  may  be 
"inscribed  in  the  Book  of  Life"  for  the 
ensuing  year.  This  wish  must  be  under- 
stood in  a  spiritual  sehse.  It  is  their 
belief  that  their  fate  for  the  year  5730 
will  be  sealed  between  the  start  of  Rosh 
Hashana  and  the  close  of  Yom  Kippur. 
No  Jew  knows  what  the  future  holds. 
Therefore,  to  avoid  a  possible  severe 
decree,  the  Jewish  people  are  encour- 
aged to  be  repentant,  prayerful,  and 
perform  acts  of  charity,  good  deeds,  and 
righteousness. 

Yom  Kippur  may  be  regarded  as  the 
culmination  of  an  individual's  thoughts, 
his  prayers,  and  his  acts  of  penitence. 
It  is  also  a  time  when,  through  fasting 
and  repentance,  one  seeks  forgiveness 
from  the  Almighty  for  wrongs  committed 
during  the  preceding  year.  Finally,  it  is 
also  a  fervent  plea  to  God  for  peace 
throughout  the  world,  and  for  a  year  of 
health  and  happiness  for  themselves, 
their  families,  and  all  of  mankind. 

I  believe  the  world  would  be  a  much 
happier  place  for  all  of  us  if  nations  and 
peoples  everywhere  would  only  take  the 
time,  at  least  once  a  year,  for  sincere 
soul  searching  and  self-criticism,  for  re- 
pentance and  forgiveness,  and  for  pray- 
ers for  genuine  peace  and  better  under- 
standing. Certainly  mankind  can  learn  a 
lesson  of  benefit  to  all  from  the  ideals 
symbolizing  this  holiest  of  days  in  the 
Jewish  religion. 

In  this  spirit — the  spirit  of  kindness, 
peace,  and  understanding — I  wish  to  ex- 
tend my  greetings  to  all  my  constituents 
of  the  Jewish  faith  and  to  join  with  them 
in  prayer  on  this  day  for  a  year  of  good 
health,  happiness,  and  prosperity. 


RESTORATION  OF  GOLDEN  EAGLE 
PASSPORT  PROGRAM 

I  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter,  i 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  restoration  of  the  popular 
golden  eagle  passport  program.  If  en- 
acted this  would  continue  the  program 
of  annual  fee  permits  to  our  national 
parks  and  forests  which  expires  in 
March  1970. 

Support  for  reinstatement  of  the  pro- 
gram is  evident  in  the  number  of  bills 
which  have  been  introduced  in  the 
House,  similar  legislation  which  is  under 
active  consideration  in  the  Senate,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  recommended  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  golden  eagle  fee  at  the 
present  price  of  $7  until  March  31,  1971. 
Substantial  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion has  come  in  the  form  of  numerous 
letters  received  not  only  from  constitu- 
ents in  my  own  State  of  Oregon,  but  from 
citizens  throughout  the  Nation  urging 
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that  this  Congress  reconsider  its  action 
of  1968  when  it  terminated  the  golden 
eagle  and  other  fee  programs.  Many,  if 
not  the  majority  of  the  persons  writing 
are  retired  citizens  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes who  as  a  result  of  this  program 
have  been  able  to  spend  many  leisure 
hours  in  the  beauty  of  our  national  parks 
and  forests  and  to  participate  in  recrea- 
tional activities  they  might  not  other- 
wise be  able  to  afford.  They  have  been 
permitted  to  do  so  because  of  the  reduced 
cost  in  admission  provided  by  the  golden 
eagle  program.  If  the  golden  eagle 
passport  is  not  continued,  many  who 
wish  to  visit  our  parks  and  recreation 
areas  will  be  prevented  from  doing  so. 
and  these  are  the  very  people  who  have 
long  supported  and  contributed  to  these 
parks. 

A  further  benefit  derived  from  this 
program  is  that  a  family  is  admitted  at 
a  fixed  fee,  and  thus  family  vacations  are 
encouraged  at  reduced  costs. 

There  is  great  support  in  my  own  State 
of  Oregon  for  continuing  this  program, 
and  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  comments  of  several  who 
have  written: 

Prof.  James  R.  Cary.  Oregon  College  of 
Education,  Monmouth.  Oreg.  As  director  of 
our  Outdoor  Education  Program  at  Oregon 
College  of  Education.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  conclusion  of  this  program.  In  ad- 
dition to  providing  funds  for  many  recrea- 
tion projects,  the  program  has  gotten  many 
thousands  of  families  into  the  recreational 
areas.  We  feel  that  this  Is  important.  It  Is 
our  purpose  in  our  Outdoor  Education  to 
train  teachers  in  the  greater  utilization  of 
our  natural  resources  and  to  encourage  the 
public  to  make  use  of  these  facilities. 

M.  B.  Elton.  Portland.  Oreg.  On  our  limited 
retirement  income  our  only  chance  to  en- 
Joy  the  beauty  of  our  natural  resources 
1."  by  travel  trailer.  We  meet,  visit  and  enjoy 
the  company  of  hundreds  of  other  retired 
trallerists  and  we  all  leave  our  parks  as 
clean  or  cleaner  than  when  we  arrived. 

Bill  Baughn.  Portland,  Oreg,  Inflation 
bites  deeply  into  the  resources  of  our  older 
citiezns.  Lets  give  them  a  break  and  keep 
the  yearly  pass.  Daily  camp  fees  may  make 
the  difference  between  a  hot  miserable  sum- 
mer at  home  or  an  enjoyable  jaunt  on  the 
open  road. 

R.  I.  Bebbe,  Portland,  Oreg.  As  annual 
habitues  of  our  State  and  National  recrea- 
tional recreational  areas,  we  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  talking  with  hundreds  of  fel- 
low campers  and  have  found  that  for  the 
most  part,  they  are  a  group  that  would  be 
unable  to  a0ord  the  pleasure  and  leisure 
afforded  by  the  Golden  Eagle  Pass,  were  It 
not  available.  Too.  we  have  foimd  that  a 
majority  of  them  are  retired  pensioners  or 
people  with  large  families. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  compliment 
my  colleagues,  the  centlemen  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Waldie  and  Mr.  Anderson* 
for  their  leadership  in  the  House  to  rein- 
state the  golden  eagle,  and  to  urge  that 
Members  of  this  body  who  share  our 
belief  will  support  passage  of  this 
legislation. 


GOVERNOR  OGILVIE  OF  ILLINOIS 
ANNOUNCES  APPOINTMENT  OF 
RALPH  T.  SMITH  TO  FILL  VACAN- 
CY CREATED  BY  THE  DEATH  OF 
SENATOR    EVERETT   M.   DIRKSEN 

•  Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute,  to  revLse  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Governor 
Ogilvie  of  Illinois  has  announced  today 
his  appointment  to  the  vacancy  created 
by  the  death  of  Senator  Everett  M.  Dirk- 
sen,  my  longtime  fiiend  and  speaker  of 
the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives— 
Ralph  T.  Smith  of  Alton. 

Senator-designate  Smith  is  a  man  of 
great  ability  and  wide  legislative  experi- 
ence in  the  State  of  Illinois.  He  is  a  force- 
ful and  persuasive  person  in  debate,  and 
a  careful  student  of  government  and  the 
complex  problems  which  confront  our 
Nation  today. 

I  extend  to  Governor  Ogilvie  and  to 
Senator  Smith  my  congratulations  and 
best  wishes.  As  the  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois.  Mr.  Smith  will  be  contributing 
his  unusual  talents,  his  broad  experience, 
his  energy  and  his  dedication  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  State  of  Illinois  and  of  the 
Nation. 


portioned  as  required  by  the  statute  and 
are  not  impoimded  or  withheld  from  ob- 
ligation by  unilateral  action  of  the  exec- 
utive branch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  is  intended  to 
accomplish  this  result  by  providing  that 
for  any  such  periods  during  which  a  part 
of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  expenditure  for  Federal-aid 
highways  are  not  fully  apportioned,  or 
when  any  part  of  the  sums  available  in 
the  highway  trust  fund  are  impoimded 
or  withheld  from  obligation,  we  will  in 
effect  suspend  the  liability  for  the  taxes 
which  go  into  the  highway  trust  fund. 
This  simply  means  that  if  funds  are 
withheld,  impounded,  or  not  apportioned, 
then  during  such  periods  the  taxes  which 
go  into  the  highway  trust  fund  sliall  not 
be  imposed. 


GILBERT  COMPREHENSIVE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 


EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  FEDERAL- 
AID  HIGHWAY   SYSTEM 

( Mr.  MILLS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mis.sion  to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  'H.R.  13831  >  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  provide  that  the  im- 
position of  taxes  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  appropriated  to  the  highway  trust 
fimd  shall  be  suspended  during  any  pe- 
riod when  amounts  in  that  fund  are  im- 
lX)unded  or  otherwise  withheld  from  ex- 
penditure. As  Members  will  recall,  when 
we  enacted  the  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highway  Act  of  1956  which  provided  au- 
thorizations for  the  completion  of  an  in- 
terstate and  defense  highway  system  by 
designated  dates,  and  when  we  enacted 
the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956  to  sup- 
port that  system  through  the  dedication 
of  certain  taxes  to  the  highway  tmst 
fund,  we  envisioned  and  intended  that 
that  program  would  be  completed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  objectives  included  in 
the  legislation  itself  and  within  the  speci- 
fied dates  which  we  set  forth.  Of  course, 
there  have  been  amendments  to  each  of 
those  acts  .since  the  original  1956  act,  in 
order  to  insure  that  there  would  be  suf- 
ficent  revenues  to  keep  up  with  increas- 
ing costs  due  to  inflation  and  so  forth 
and  to  keep  the  apportionment  part  of 
the  program  up  to  date. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  never  our 
intention  that  the  highway  trust  fund 
.should  be  used  or  manipulated  by  any 
administration  as  either  an  anti-inflation 
device  by  turning  it  off.  or  as  a  tempo- 
rary pump -priming  device  to  increase 
economic  activity  during  slack  periods. 
Because  of  the  leadtime  necessary  for 
the  development  of  plans,  the  writing  of 
contracts,  and  all  the  many  factors  that 
go  with  .such  long-term  planning  to  meet 
our  urgent  highway  needs,  the  use  of  the 
highway  trust  fund  as  an  anti-inflation 
device  or  as  a  pump-priming  device  to  be 
turned  on  aiid  off  creates  very  serious 
problems  for  orderly  highway  develop- 
ment. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  is  in- 
tended to  insure  that  expenditures  for 
the  Federal  aid  highway  system  are  ap- 


iMr.  GILBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
to  substantially  raise  the  general  level  of 
social  security  payments  becomes  very 
clear  to  anyone  who  looks  at  the  level  of 
payments  and  considers  the  fact  that 
most  social  security  beneficiaries  have 
very  little  in  the  way  of  continuing  in- 
come other  than  what  they  get  under 
social  security.  For  almost  all  benefici- 
aries, social  security  payments  are  the 
main  source  of  continuing  income.  For 
about  half  the  beneficiaries  the  social 
security  payment  is  virtually  the  only 
source. 

Furthermore,  by  Government  defini- 
tion 20  percent  of  America's  poor  people 
are  aged  65  and  over. 

BENEFIT    INCREASES 

The  bill  I  am  proposing  today  would 
help  alleviate  the  income  plight  of  the 
elderly  by  providing  three  across-the- 
board  increases  in  social  security  bene- 
fits. The  first  increase  of  10  percent  v.  ould 
be  effective  for  January  1970.  The  mini- 
mtun  benefit  would  be  increased  from  S55 
to  S80.  The  second  step,  a  12-percent 
across-the-board  increase  with  a  S90 
minimum  benefit  would  be  effective  Jan- 
uary 1972.  The  final  step,  a  14-percent 
across-the-board  increase  with  a  $103 
minimum  benefit  would  be  effective  Jan- 
uary 1974. 

Monthly  benefits  for  retired  workers 
now  on  the  social  security  rolls  who  be- 
gan to  draw  benefits  at  age  65  or  later 
now  range  from  $55  to  S179.70.  When  all 
three  steps  of  the  benefit  increases  pro- 
bided  by  mv  bill  are  effective,  they  would 
range  from  S103  to  S378.50.  The  benefit 
amount  payable  to  workers  with  average 
monthly  earnings  of  $650,  the  highest 
possible  under  present  law.  would  be  in- 
creased from  $218  to  S306.20.  For  a  sur- 
vivor family  consisting  of  a  widow  and 
two  or  more  children  getting  benefits  on 
the  basis  of  $650  of  average  monthly 
earnings,  total  monthly  benefits  of 
$511.60  would  be  payable  where  $434.40 
is  now  payable. 

A  retired  worker  now  getting  the  aver- 
age benefit  of  $99  a  month  would  get 
about  $140  a  month,  and  the  average 


benefit  for  an  elderly  couple  would  be 
increased  from  $166  a  month  to  about 
$233  a  month.  Thus  the  increase  in  bene- 
fits provided  by  my  amendment  would 
represent  a  really  significant  step  for- 
ward in  our  efforts  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem of  poverty  among  our  elderly  re- 
tirees. 

The  three-step  benefit  increase  would 
also  apply  to  the  special  age-72  pay- 
ments, from  the  present  $40  a  month  to 
$44  in  January  1970,  to  S50  in  January 
1972:  and  to  $57  in  January  1974. 

In  addition  to  increasing  regular 
monthly  benefits  and  the  special  age-72 
payments,  we  also  need  to  increase  the 
lump-sum  death  payment.  Tliis  bill 
would  nearly  double  the  maximum  lump- 
sum payment  by  increasing  it  to  $500, 
effective  in  Januai-y  1970.  This  increa.se 
is  long  overdue.  The  $255  ceiling  on  the 
maximum  lump-sum  death  payment  has 
been  in  effect  since  1952. 

Benefits  under  present  law  will  even- 
tually be  based  on  average  monthly  earn- 
ings in  covered  work  over  the  person's 
entire  working  lifetime,  omitting  only  5 
years  of  low  earnings.  Since  a  person's 
earnings  generally  rise  over  his  lifetime, 
earnings  averaged  over  many  years  will 
be  only  remotely  related  to  the  level  of 
earnings  just  before  retirement. 

This  bill  reduces,  in  two  .steps,  the 
number  of  years  ased  in  computing  bene- 
fits. First,  beginning  in  December  1970, 
the  number  of  years  counted  under  pre- 
sent law  would  be  reduced  by  one-third, 
but  not  to  less  than  10  years.  Second,  ef- 
fective in  December  1972.  the  bill  would 
provide  for  basing  benefits  on  an  individ- 
ual's highest  10  years  of  earnings  out  of 
any  15  consecutive  years  after  1950.  Cou- 
pled with  this  provision  is  a  regularity- 
of-service  factor,  which  takes  into  ac- 
count the  length  of  time  the  person 
worked  under  the  program.  This  ensures 
that  a  person  who  worked  in  covered  jobs 
over  his  full  working  lifetime  would  pet 
a  higher  benefit  than  a  short-term 
worker. 

These  changes  would  realistically  re- 
late benefits  to  the  standard  of  living 
which  the  worker  achieved  just  prior  to 
his  retirement. 

Widows'  benefits  would  also  be  in- 
creased under  my  bill.  Under  present  law, 
the  amount  of  a  widow's  benefit,  payable 
at  age  62  or  later,  is  82 '  2  percent  of  the 
benefit  that  her  husband  would  have  got- 
ten if  he  started  getting  benefits  at  age 
65  or  later.  Tlie  bill  provides  widows'  and 
dependent  widowers'  benefits  equal  to 
100  percent  of  the  worker  s  benefit  where 
the  survivor's  benefits  begm  at  age  65, 
with  reduction  down  to  82 'a  percent  at 
age  62.  effective  January  1970. 

A  special  problem  of  low  benefits  for 
early  retirees  is  developing,  due  to  a 
high  percentage  of  early  retirements,  and 
this  bill  would  provide  meaningful  i-e- 
tirement  income  for  these  people. 

This  improvement,  to  become  effective 
Januar>-  1970.  would  provide  that  the 
benefit  "for  workers  who  come  on  the  rolls 
at  age  62  would  be  14  percent  less  than 
what  they  would  have  gotten  at  age  65. 
rather  than  20-percent  less.  The  benefit 
for  a  wife  who  comes  on  the  rolls  at  age 
62  would  be  17 '2  f>ercent,  rather  than 
25  percent,  less  than  what  she  would 
have  gotten  at  age  65. 
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BZTIKEMENT    TEST 


Increases  in  wages  and  prices  have  oc- 
curred since  the  last  change  was  made  in 
the  retirement  test,  I  believe  the  amount 
of  earnings  a  person  can  have  in  a  year 
and  still  get  full  social  security  benefits 
should  be  updated.  This  bill  would  in- 
crease this  amount  from  the  presently 
allowed  $1,680  to  $1,800,  effective  Janu- 
ary 1970.  The  bill  provides  a  correspond- 
ing increase,  from  $140  to  $150,  in  the 
monthly  exempt  amoimt — the  amount  a 
person  can  earn  in  a  month  and  still 
get  benefits  regardless  of  his  earnings  for 
the  year. 

I  am  also  proposing  that  the  test  be 
changed  to  assure  that  a  person  will  not 
suffer  a  reduction  in  disposable  income 
as  a  result  of  his  working.  There  should 
be  no  change  in  the  $l-for-$2  withhold- 
ing for  the  first  $1,200  of  earnings  above 
the  annual  exempt  amount,  but  above 
that  only  $3  in  benefits  would  be  with- 
held for  each  $4  of  earnings.  There  would 
be  no  point  at  which  $1  in  benefits  would 
be  withheld  for  each  $1  of  earnings. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  automatic 
adjustment  of  the  annual  exempt 
amount]  of  earnings  under  the  retire- 
ment tesT  to  increase  in  earning  levels, 
effective  beginning  in  January-  1973.  This 
provision  would  insure  that  beneficiaries 
dependent  on  earnings  from  woric  would 
be  able  to  maintain  their  economic  level 
to  a  significant  degree. 

DIS.\BILITT  PROVISION 

Mr.  Speaker,  social  security  disability 
benefits  are  now  payable  only  if  the  dis- 
ability is  expected  to  last  at  least  12 
months  and  only  after  the  worker  has 
been  totally  disabled  throughout  7 
consecutive  calendar  months.  Through- 
out this  period,  of  course,  the  regular 
expenses  of  the  family  and  the  extraor- 
dinary medical  and  related  expenses 
must  be  met,  even  though  the  worker's 
earnings  have  stopped.  I  believe  that  it 
is  unreasonable  to  delay  much-needed 
benefits  until  after  7  full  months  of  dis- 
ability. This  oill  would  make  disability 
benefits  payable  after  the  fourth  month 
of  disabiUty  by  substituting  a  3-month 
waiting  period  for  the  present  6-month 
period,  effective  July  1970.  It  would  also 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  the  dis- 
ability must  be  expected  to  last  for  12 
months  or  end  in  death. 

Another  improvement  the  bill  would 
make  in  the  disability  provisions  is  also 
urgently  needed.  To  be  considered  dis- 
abled under  present  social  security  law. 
a  worker  must  be  unable  to  engage  in  any 
type  of  substantial  gainful  work.  Many- 
older  handicapped  workers  do  not  qual- 
ify for  disability  benefits  even  though 
they  are  unable  to  do  any  of  the  types 
of  work  they  performed  before  their 
handicap. 

Effective  in  July,  1970,  the  bill  would 
fill  the  gap  in  the  disability  protection 
for  older  workers,  by  providing  monthly 
disability  benefits  to  handicapped  work- 
ers age  55  and  over,  who  can  no  longer  do 
their  regular  work  or  any  other  work 
they  have  done  in  recent  years.  The  3- 
month,  rather  than  6-month,  waiting 
period  would  also  apply  to  these  older 
handicapped  workers. 

The  1967  social  security  amendments 
provided  benefits  for  the  first  time  to 
totally  disabled  widows  and  widowers. 


But  the  benefits  are  not  payable  imtil 
the  disaUed  widow  or  widower  has 
reached  age  50,  and  they  are  substan- 
tially reduced  depending  on  the  age  at 
which  the  benefits  begin. 

The  need  of  totally  disabled  widows 
below  age  50  for  benefit  protection  is  at 
least  a£  great  as  that  of  the  widow  be- 
tween age  50  and  62,  This  bill  would 
eliminate  the  age-50  limitation,  effective 
January  1970. 

Additionally,  under  present  law,  a  dis- 
abled widow  whose  benefits  start  at  age 
50  gets  only  50  percent  of  her  deceased 
husband's  benefit.  The  widow  who  has 
suffered  the  dual  tragedy  of  the  death  of 
her  lifelong  partner  and  helpmate  and  of 
a  severe  Impairment  that  destroys  her 
working  abUity  has  a  need  for  an  ade- 
quate benefit. 

Under  this  bill  the  benefit  for  a  dis- 
abled widow  or  disabled  dependent  wid- 
ower would  be  payable  at  the  rate  of  8' 2 
percent  of  the  deceased  spouse's  benefit 
amount. 

In  addition  to  tlie  improvements  de- 
signed to  bring  the  social  secmity  pro- 
gram up  to  date,  we  should  write  into 
the  law  a  provision  for  keeping  benefits 
automatically  up  to  date  with  increases 
in  the  cost  of  Uving.  This  bill  does  so,  be- 
ginning in  Januai-y  1975, 

COST    OP    LIVING    INCaEASE 

A  provision  in  the  law  for  automati- 
cally keeping  the  regular  social  security 
benefits  and  the  special  age — 72  pay- 
ments In  line  with  the  cost  of  living, 
would  contribute  greatly  to  the  sense  of 
security  of  the  beneficiaries  and  the 
workers  who  are  earning  protection  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  now  provides  for  such 
adjustments  in  their  retirement  systems 
for  its  own  employees — civilian  and  mili- 
tary—and we  should  do  the  same  for 
social  security  t>eneficiaries. 

INCREASE    AND    ADJtTSTMENT    OF    WAGE    BASE 

Another  automatic  adjustment  provi- 
sion needed  in  the  social  security  pro- 
gram involves  the  amount  of  annual 
earnings  that  is  counted  toward  bene- 
fits and  is  subject  to  contributions.  This 
bill  wouJd  increase  the  contribution  and 
benefit  base  from  $7,800  to  $15,000  in 
three  steps;  to  $9,000  in  1970;  to  $12,600 
in  1972;  and,  to  $15,000  in  1974.  Begin- 
ning in  January  1976,  the  base  would  be 
automatically  adjusted. 

MEDICARE 

I  turn  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  improve- 
ments in  the  medicare  program.  It  is 
clear  that  medicare  has  brought  about  a 
very  great  improvement  in  the  welfare 
of  older  Americans.  But  soaring  medical 
care  costs  continue  to  burden  Ameri- 
cans of  every  age  and  tliey  especially  hit 
hard  those  who  are  retired  and  depen- 
dent upon  income  from  social  security.  It 
is  time  now  to  expand  the  program  to  en- 
hance its  protection  and  promise. 

The  basic  concept  of  social  security 
Ls  that  a  worker  makes  contributions 
durmg  his  working  years  to  pay  for  bene- 
fits during  his  retired  years.  This  bill 
gives  high  priority  to  the  idea  of  financ- 
ing the  medical  insurance  part  of  medi- 
care through  contributions  paid  during 
the  beneficiary's  working  years,  just  as 
hospital  insurance  and  cash  benefits  are 
financed. 


Under  the  plan  provided  in  this  bill, 
to  become  effective  in  1972,  both  the  hos- 
pital insurance  and  the  medical  insur- 
ance parts  of  the  program  are  financed 
with  contributions  paid  by  employees, 
employers,  and  the  self-employed  and 
with  a  matclnng  contribution  by  the 
Federal  Government  from  general  rev- 
enues. By  combining  the  two  parts  of  the 
medicare  program,  the  existing  enroll- 
ment and  coverage  provision  for  the 
supplementarj'  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram would  be  eliminated.  Everyone 
then,  who  qualified  for  hospital  insur- 
ance would  also  qualify  for  supplemen- 
tary medical  insurance.  However,  the 
benefit  provisions  and  the  different 
methods  of  reimbursement  under  the 
two  parts  of  the  medicare  program  would 
remain  unchanged. 

Another  improvement  in  medicare  in- 
corporated in  this  bill  is  tlie  extension  of 
health  insurance  protection  to  the  dis- 
abled. The  disabled  person,  like  the  re- 
tired person,  incurs  high  health  costs 
concurrent  with  decreased  income.  Hos- 
pital and  medical  costs  per  person  for  the 
disabled  are  two  to  three  times  higher 
tlian  for  the  aged.  In  addition,  the  pro- 
portion of  severely  disabled  people  with 
any  form  of  health  insurance  is  lower 
than  the  proportion  of  the  aged  who  had 
health  insurance  protection  before  medi- 
care was  enacted. 

Therefore,  tliis  bill  includes  a  provi- 
sion that  hospital  insurance  and  supple- 
mentary medical  insurance  protection 
be  extended,  effective  January*  1972,  to 
social  security  disability  beneficiaries. 
This  protection  would  be  financed  in 
the  same  manner  proposed  for  health 
insurance  fur  the  aged:  Payroll  contribu- 
tions by  employees,  employers,  and  the 
self-employed,  along  with  a  Federal 
matching  contribution  from  general 
revenues. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  coverage 
of  prescription  drugs  under  medicare. 
Drug  costs  account  for  about  30  percent 
of  private  expenditui-es  for  health  care 
by  the  aged  and  represent  the  largest 
scement  of  the  aged  person's  health-care 
dollar.  Yet  very  few  health  insurance 
plans  offer  protection  against  the  cost  of 
drugs. 

A  provision  contained  herein  extends 
medicare  coverage,  beginning  January 
1972,  to  legend  drugs — drugs  which  are 
available  only  by  a  physician's  prescrip- 
tion— plus  some  nonlegend  drugs,  such 
as  insulin,  which  are  of  a  life  sustaining 
nature  or  whose  use  is  essential  to  main- 
tenance of  the  beneficiary's  liealth,  and 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  with  the  advice  of  an  export 
committee  established  by  this  bill,  would 
prescribe  and  annually  review  a  list  of 
legend  drugs  and  certain  nonlegend 
drugs  for  which  reimbursment  could  be 
made  under  the  program.  A  one-dollar 
deductible  for  a  prescription  and  refill 
would  be  required  and  payment  would 
be  based  on  the  "reasonable  drug 
charge,"  consisting  of  an  acquisition  al- 
lowance plus  a  dispensing  allowance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned  about 
unnecessary  costs  of  drugs  purchased  by 
brand  name,  when  much  cheaper  generic 
drugs  of  equal  quality  are  available.  At 
this  time,  the  prescription  drug  provi- 
sions of  my  bill  do  not  provide  for  reim- 
bursement based  on  actual  cost  to  the 
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ultimate  dispensers  of  the  least  expen- 
sive available  drug  product  of  proper 
quality.  However,  it  is  my  intention  to 
have  this  complex  subject  explored  thor- 
oughly when  the  bill  is  considered  by 
the  House  'Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
And  I  intend  to  devise  an  approach  that 
will  utilize  savings  from  the  use  of  low 
cost  generic  equivalents, 

FINANCING 

The  cost  of  the  improvements  this  bill 
would  make  in  the  social  security  pro- 
gram would  be  met  out  of  the  $15,000 
contribution  and  benefit  base  and  auto- 
matic adjustment  of  the  base;  the  cur- 
rent favorable  actuarial  surplus  of  0,53 
percent  of  payroll;  rounding  out  the 
contribution  rate  from  5,9  percent  each 
to  6  percent  each,  and  a  gradually  in- 
creasing Government  contribution  even- 
tually equal  to  approximately  one-third 
the  total  cost  of  the  program. 

On  the  basis  of  1968  wage  assumptions 
now  being  used  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  in  making  cost  estimates, 
this  bill  is  in  actuarial  balance.  If  1970 
wage  levels  were  used  in  making  the  ac- 
tuarial assumptions,  this  bill  could  in- 
clude a  number  of  other  improvements 
with  the  same  contribution  rates.  For 
this  reason,  I  am  contemplating  using  a 
1970  wage  level  assumption  and  includ- 
ing additional  improvements  and  may  so 
recommend  when  this  bill  is  considered 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. 

Certainly  wage  levels  in  1970  will  be 
higher  than  in  1968.  Moreover,  two  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  the  12-percent  and 
the  14-percent  benefit  increases,  would 
not  become  effective  until  1972  and  1974. 
respectively.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
wages  will  continue  to  rise  as  they  have 
throughout  history  and  by  the  lime  these 
two  benefit  increases  go  into  effect,  the 
program  would  be  financed  on  an  actu- 
arially sound  basis  if  1970  wage  levels 
were  used. 

Mr.  Speaker,  social  security  has  long 
been  accepted  as  an  important  part  of 
American  life.  Nearly  93  million  people 
will  have  earnings  from  work  covered  by 
social  security  this  year  and  are  building 
protection  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Currently,  24.5  million  Americans 
are  receiving  benefits  totaling  over  $2 
billion  each  month. 
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Try  to  Imagine  America  without  social 
security.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  about  5  per- 
cent of  our  retirees  would  have  contin- 
uing incomes  above  the  amount  needed 
to  maintain  what  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  defined  as  a  "moderate  "  liv- 
ing standard— $3,900  a  year  for  an  aged 
couple  with  social  security.  Ten  million 
people  are  kept  above  the  poverty  line. 
Another  3  million  would  exist  only  a 
notch  above  the  poverty  level  were  it  not 
for  social  security. 

We  have  not  used  the  social  security 
program  to  its  full  potential.  It  can  do 
much  more  toward  providing  economic 
security  and  preventing  poverty.  The  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  maximizing  the  potential 
benefits  of  social  security  for  the  benefit 
of  more  people  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  I  look  forward  to  its 
early  consideration  and  adoption. 

MONTHLY  CASH  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS  UNDER 
PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER  THE  GILBERT  BILL  FOR  A 
WIDOW  AT  AGE  62 


MONTHLY  CASH  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS  UNDER 
PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER  THE  GILBERT  BILL  FOR  A 
RETIRED  COUPLE  (MAN  AND  WIFE)  AT  AGE  6!) 


BeneFit  amount! 


Gilbert  bill 


Present 
law 


Ettective 

January 

1970 


Eflective 

January 

1972 


EltKtive 

January 

1974 


Minimum  benefrt...  »■  50^  ^12000  »35C0  »'"jg 
Average  monthly 

"'yi'T'                 132.60        U6.00  163.60  186  M 

j25o":"."::::.  172.50  iss.so  212.60  242.40 

$350". 210.60        231.80  259.70  296  10 

jiM .247.50       272.30  306.00  336.00 

,550 :  284.90       313.40  339.00  371.80 

JibO 323  00        344.80  373.60  411.20 

1^50 373.00  405.20  447.30 

Uvi 437.00  483.50 

sm :::....  469.  oo  52000 

Jli250!!/-""'-"'" 629.00 


MONTHLY  CASH  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS  UNDER  PRES. 
INT  LAW  AND  UNDER  THE  GILBERT  BILL  fOR  A  RETIRED 
WORKER  AT  AGE  65 


Benefit  amounts 

Gilbert  bill 

Present 
law 

Effective     Ettective 

January      January 

1970           1972 

Effective 

January 

1974 

Benefit  amounts 
Gilbert  bili 


Present 

law 


Effective 
January 

1970 


Eflective 

January 

1972 


Effective 

January 

1974 


Minimum  benefit ..■  >55.00       »0.00  ^90^  ^103. 00 

Average  monthly 

earnings:'                 _^^^         ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

$250 ::::  94.90    104.40  116.90  133.40 

$350"        115.90   127.50  142.90  162.90 

$450":::::::..  136.20    149.80  167.80  191.30 

$550  156.70       172.40  193,10  220,20 

$650    179.90       197.90  221,60  252.70 

$750 .      221.10  247,70  282,40 

«50 273.90  312,30 

«50 300.30  342,40 

im:::::::::::::::: 326.70  mso 

SI, 150 J02.60 

$1,250 "2.30 


Minimum  benefit. . .  Hi-  00 JSO^OO  J9CI.  00  J103.  00 

Average  monthly 

"ilSo"^''                  88.40          97.30  lOfe.  00  124  30 

$2?o ;::  115.00      126.50  ui.70  lei.eo 

$350'        140.40   154.60  173.10  197.40 

$450 165.00   181.50  203.30  231.80 

$?56 189.90   208.90  234.00  266.80 

$150 218.00   239.80  288,60  306.20 

1750 268.00  300.20  342.30 

1850 332.00  378.50 

I95O  ....  364  00  415  00 

$im.::::::::::::::: 3J6.00  451 50 

ji.iso T *gg2 

Jl,250 1 *'*•'* 


I  Although  the  highest  average  monthly  earnings  possible 
under  the  present  $7,800  base  is  $650,  aged  widow  s  benefits 
based  on  this  amount  will  generally  not  be  payable  for  many 
years  to  come.  For  example,  the  highest  average  monthly  earn- 
ings possible  under  the  law  for  a  man  age  45  or  older  who  dies 
in  1970  will  be  $446  The  bill  provides  for  a  3-slep  inciease  in  the 
base  to  $9  000  in  1970,  $12,600  in  1972.  and  $15,000  in  1974,  and 
also  liberalizes  the  method  of  figuring  average  monthly  earn- 
ings These  2  changes  will  make  higher  average  monthly  earn- 
ings-and  thus  higher  benefits- possible  much  sooner  than 
under  present  law. For  example,  under  the  bill  a  man  age  4b  or 
older  who  dies  in  1974  could  have  average  monthly  earnings  ol 
as  much  as  $547  whereas  under  present  law  they  could  be  no 
higher  than  $491  Benefits  based  on  average  monthly  earnings 
higher  than  $547  will  become  payable  gradually  over  the  years 
alter  1974. 


1  Although  the  highest  average  monthly  earr,ings  possib  e 
under  the  present  $7,800  base  is  $650.  lefiiement  benefits 
based  on  this  amount  will  generally  not  be  payable  lor  many 
years  to  come.  For  example,  the  highest  average  n'onfnly 
earnings  possible  under  the  law  lor  a  man  reaching  age  65  and 
retiring  in  1970  will  be  $446.  The  biH  provides  tor  a  3-step 
Increase  in  the  base  to  $9,000  in  1970.  $12,600  in  9  2,  and 
$15  000  in  1974  and  also  liberalizes  the  method  ol  ligunng 
average  monthly  earrings  These  2  changes  will  make  higher 
average  monthly  earnmgs-and  thus  higher  bene  its-possitHa 
much  sooner  than  under  present  law  For  e«arrip  e  under  the 
bill  a  man  reaching  age  65  and  retiring  in  1974  could  have 
average  monthly  earnings  ol  as  much  as  $547  wfiereas  under 
present  law  they  could  be  no  higher  than  $491  Benefits  based 
on  average  monthly  earnings  higher  than  $547  will  become 
payable  gradually  over  the  years  alter  1974. 


ANALYSIS  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  (OASDHI)  BILL  INTRODUCED  BY  REPRESENTATIVE  JACOB  H,  GILBERT 


Item 


Existing  law 


Bill 


1.  Benefit  amounts: 

(a)  Basic  amounts. 


Benefits  tor  a  worker  beginning  at  age  65,  or  when  disabled  before 
age  65,  range  from  $55  to  $218.  Benefits  for  dependents  and  survi- 
vors are  based  on  these  amounts. 


(b)  Automatic  adjustment. 

(c)  Actuarial  reduction 


(d)  Widow's  and  widower's. 


No  provision 

Benefits  lor  workers  and  their  wives  or  husbands,  who  start  gelling 
benehls  before  age  6b  are  payable  at  reduced  rates.  The  benefits 
are  reduced  to  an  amount  that  will  on  the  average  give  the  same 
total  lifetime  benefits  that  would  have  been  paid  if  the  benefits  had 
not  begun  until  age  65.  A  workers  benefit  at  age  62  is  SOpercento 
the  benefit  he  would  have  gotten  at  age  65;  a  wile  s  or  dependent 
husbands  benefit  is  75  percent  ol  the  amount  payable  at  age  6b. 

Benefits  beginning  at  or  after  age  62  are  equal  to  82! ,  percent  of  the 
benefit  amount  that  would  be  payable  to  the  deceased  spouse. 


Disabled  widows  and  widowers  can  get  benefits  at  or  alter  age  50. 
Where  benefits  begin  before  age  62,  the  benefit  amounts  are 
reduced. 


Benefit  amounts  for  the  worker  would  be  increased  in  3  steps: 
Beginning  and  range:       

January  1970.  $80  to  $268. 

January  1972,  $90  to  $396. 

January  1974,  $103  to  $524, 
Benefits  lor  dependents  and  survivors  would  b«  increased  propor- 

Benetlt  a^unts  would  be  automatically  adjusted  annually  for  each  1 

percent  or  more  ol  increase  in  the  cost  ol  living.      ,^_^,,  ^„,.^ 

Smaller  reductions  would  be  made  A  worker  s  beneht  at  »K«  «  *ou'd 

be  86  percent  ol  the  unreduced  amount,  a  wife  sor  husband  s,  ii'i 

percent. 


Be'n^^iX" m^ b^ore  age  65  would  be  -ed^ed:  where  be«.«s 
begin  at  age  62  the  beneht  amount  would  be  equal  to  82;^  perceM 
of  the  benefit  of  the  deceased  spouse 

Benehts  would  be  payable  to  a  disabled  widow  or  widowe  at  any  »g«. 
No  reduction  would  be  made  m  benefits  that  begin  before  age  62 
the  benefit  amount  wouid  be  82! ;  percent  of  the  deceased  spouse  s 
benefit  the  amount  payable  under  present  la*  arul  under  the  bill 
to  a  widow  who  begins  getting  her  beneits  at  age  62. 
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Existinf  I* 


Bin 


1.  Beiwltt  amount*— Conttnncd 

(e)  Spscial  >t«-72  payments. 


Certain  people  who  readi  aje  7?  before  1972  ind  who  have  not 

worked  under  social  security  long  enougti  to  get  regular  benefits  • 
can  get  special  pajmentjot:  J40 'or  an  individual;  ^tof  a  couple. 


The  special  payments  would  be  increased  in  3  stet)s: 


patrr 


Beginning 


Individual 


Couple 


(0  Lump-sam  death  paymeob. 
Z.  Benefit  computations 


3.  Earnings  test. 


.  Equal  to  3  times  the  worker's  benefit  amo«nt  but  not  more  than 
J255.  Range:  $165  to  $255. 

,  All  social  security  benefit  amounts  are  based  on  the  insured  worker's 
average  monthly  earnings.  Nearly  all  benefits  are  now  based  on 
average  rrwnthly  earnings  after  1950— fifured  over  5  less  than 
the  number  of  ye»rs  after  1950  and  up  to  the  year  the  worker 
reaches  age  65  ((2  lor  women),  becomes  disabled,  or  dies. 

No  benefits  are  wittihheld  on  annual  earnings  of  $1,680  or  less  For 
earnings  up  to  $1,200  above  $l,680(i  e..  $2,gj0),  $1  is  withheld  lor 
each  $2  of  eemings,  and  tor  additional  earnings  $1  is  withheld 
lor  each  $1  of  earnings,  except  that  no  benefits  are  withheld  for 
any  month  in  whith  a  person  does  not  earn  more  than  $1*0  in 
wages  nor  render  substantial  services  in  self-employment 

No  provision  for  automatic  increases 


January  1970 

January  1972 j. 

January  1974 1 


J«4.00 

$66.00 

50.00 

75.00 

57.00 

85.50 

4.  Disability  provisions: 

(a)  Definition  of  disability. 


(b)  Alternative  definitioti  for  older  workers.. . 


Benefits  cannot  be  paid  until  after  a  6-month  waiting  period,  and 
are  payatile  only  k  the  disability  is  expected  to  last  tot  at  least 

12  months  or  to  result  in  death. 
Workers  must  be  unable  to  engage  in  any  substantial  gainful  activity 
by  reason  of  a  meilicaHy  determinable  physical  or  mental  impair- 
ment 


5.  Wedicar*:'" ' 

(a)  Financing  both  hospital  insurance  and  supple- 
mentary medical  insurance  on  the  basis  of 
payroti  contributions  and  general  revenues. 


(b)  Medicare  for  the  disabled. 


(c)  Caverage  of  drugs. 


&  Contribution  and  benefit  base. 


7.  Contribution  rate  schedule. 


Hospital  insurance  Is  financed  by  contributions  from  employers, 
employees,  and  the  set(-em ployed.  Supplementary  medical  in- 
surance IS  financed  by  monthly  premiums  paid  by  enrolleesand 
matched  by  the  Federal  Government  Moneys  are  deposited  m, 
and  benefits  and  administrative  expenses  are  paid  from,  2  separate 
trust  funds.  Eligibility  lor  hospital  insurance  is  based  on  eligibility 
for  cash  benefits  (except  for  a  special  transitional  provision) 
while  medical  insurance  is  available  to  virtually  all  those  over  65. 

Medicare  is  available  only  to  people  age  65  and  over  (without  regard 
to  disability). 


Generally,  drup  are  covered  only  if  they  are  provided  in  a  hospital 
or  an  extended-care  facility.  Drugs  are  covered  on  an  outpatient 
basis  only  if  the  diug  is  one  which  cannot  be  self-administered. 


The  amount  of  annual  earnings  on  which  social  security  contributiofls 
are  payable  and  that  can  be  counted  toward  benefits  is  $7,800. 


No  provision  for  automatic  increases 

Empfcyer-employee,  each  (percent) 


The  $255  limit  nMMild  be  increased  to  $500. 

The  number  ol  years  used  in  figuring  the  worker's  average  monthly 
earnings  would  be  reduced  by  l^  beginning  in  December  1970.  and 
to  his  best  10  years  out  ol  any  15  consecutive  years  beginning  in 
December  1972.  The  average  monthly  earnings  figured  over  the 
shortened  periods  would  be  adiusted  to  take  account  of  the  length 
of  time  the  persoe  worked  under  social  security. 

No  benefits  would  be  withheld  on  earnings  ol  $1,800  or  less  For 
earnings  up  to  $1,200  above  $1,800  (le..  $3,00(T),  $1  would  be 
withheld  tor  each  $2  of  earnings,  and  lor  additional  earnings  $3 
would  be  withheld  for  each  $4  of  earnings,  except  that  no  benefits 
would  be  withheld  for  any  month  in  which  a  person  does  not  earn 
more  than  $150  in  wages  nor  render  substantial  services  in  self- 
employment 

Beginning  in  1973,  the  $1,800  and  $150  amounts  specified  above 
would  be  automatically  increased  as  average  earnings  levels  rise. 

The  waiting  period  would  be  reduced  Irom  6  to  3  months,  and  the 
requirement  that  the  disability  must  be  expected  to  last  12  months 
or  to  result  in  death  would  be  eliminated. 

Workers  aged  55-64  could  quahfy  il  unable  to  engage  in  substantial 
gainful  activity  (by  reason  of  a  medically  determinable  physical  or 
mental  impairment)  in  their  regular  work  or  in  any  other  work  in 
which  they  have  erigaged  with  some  regularity  in  the  recent  past 

Would  eliminate  supplementary  medical  insurance  premiums  and 
provide  tor  financing  both  hospital  and  medical  insurance  programs 
through  contributions  ol  employers,  employees,  and  the  sell- 
employed,  and  a  matching  contribution  by  the  Federal  Government 
All  moneys  would  go  into  a  combined  trust  lund.  which  would 
pay  the  benefits  and  administrative  expenses  ol  both  programs 
Eligibility  requirements  for  both  hospital  and  medical  insurance 
would  be  Identical  to  that  required  under  existing  law  tor  hospital 
insurance 

Would  extend  medicare,  under  the  combined  financing  approach 
described  above,  to  people  under  age  65  entitled  to  monthly  cash 
disability  benetits.  Benefits  would  begin  with  the  1st  month  tor 
which  the  individual  is  eligible  lor  cash  benefits  and  end  12  months 
after  cash  benefits  tease 

Would  extend  coverage  of  out-ot-hospital  prescription  drugs  under 
hospital  insurance  program  Drugs  covered  would  be  selected  by 
the  Secretary  with  the  advice  of  an  expert  committee  provided  lor 
by  the  bill.  Reimbursement  would  be  made  to  providers  of  drugs 
(pharmaaes,  etc.)  on  the  basis  of  acquisition  and  dispensing 
allowances.  The  beneficiary  would  be  required  to  make  a  $1 
copayment  per  prescription  or  per  refill. 

The  amount  of  annual  earnings  to  be  counted  for  contribution  awi 
benefit  purposes  would  be  increased  as  fallows: 
to  $9,000  for  1970  and  1971, 
to  $12  600  for  1972  and  1973, 
to  $15,000  for  1974  and  1975,  and— 
(or  years  alter  1975,  the  annual  earnings  amount  would  be  auto- 
matically increased  (m  even-numbered  years)  as  average  earnings 
leirels  rise. 

Empfoyer-eraployee,  each  (percent) 


Year 


OASDI 


HI 


Total 


Year 


OASOI 


HI 


Total 


1970 ; 

4.20 

1971-72 1 

1973-75 1 

1976-79 : 

1980-86. , 

4.60 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

1987  and  after. 

5.00 

0.60 
.60 
.65 
.70 
.80 
.90 


4.80 
5.20 
5.65 
5.70 
5.80 
5.90 


1970      

1971-72 

1973  3od  after. 


Self-employed  (percent) 


4.20  0.60 

4.80  .65 

5.10  .90 


Self-employed  (percent) 


4.80 
5.45 
6.00 


Year 


OASDI 


HI 


Total 


Year 


OASDI 


HI 


Total 


8.  Federal  contributions. 


1970 

1971-72 

1973-75 

1976-79 

1980-86 

1987  and  after. 
No  provision... 


6.30 
6.90 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.0O 


0.60 
.60 
.65 
.70 
.80 
.90 


6.90 
7.50 
7.65 
7.70 
7.80 
7.90 


1970 

1971-72 

1973  and  after. 


6.30 
6.90 
7.10 


0.60 
.65 
.90 


6.90 

7.55 
8.  00 


General  revenue  contributions  gradually  increasing  over  a  10-year 
period  to  an  amount  equal  to  approximately  ,']  the  total  cost  of  the 
program. 


ADMINISTRATION   POLICY  ON 
BUSING 

I  Mr.  HOGAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. Vice  Presidrait  Agnew's  speech 
before  the  Conference  of  Governors  in 
Williamsburg  last  mght. 

The  Vice  President  enunciated  admin- 
istration oppositi(«  to  the  use  of  busing 


to  artificially  achieve  racial  balance  in 
our  schools. 

In  light  of  his  statement,  I  have  today 
called  upon  the  White  House  to  com- 
municate this  policy  to  those  in  HEW 
who  are  responsible  for  devising  school 
plans. 

Judging  from  the  dissension  in  my 
congressional  district,  HEW  is  not  yet 
in  accord  with  this  guideline.  HEW  poli- 
cies to  achieve  school  integration  in 
Prince  Georges  County,  Md.,  which  I  rep- 
resent, have  been  the  subject  of  a  con- 
tinuing dispute. 


In  April  of  this  year,  the  Health,  Ekiu- 
cation,  and  Welfare  Regional  Office  in 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  issued  an  ultimatum 
to  the  Prince  Georges  County  School 
Board  to  integrate  all  schools  in  the 
county  or  lose  nearly  $12  million  in  Fed- 
eral aid.  At  that  time,  I  opposed  the  pro- 
posal because  I  failed  to  see  how  the 
proposal  could  be  implemented  without 
busing. 

After  a  series  of  discussions  between 
HEIW  and  our  local  school  board,  I 
find  that  my  earlier  apprehensions  are 
proved    correct.    While    some    of    the 
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points  of  disagreement  seem  to  have 
been  resolved,  the  board  of  education 
still  feels  that  total  compliance  with 
HEW  requirements  will  necessitate  bus- 
ing of  students. 

Mr  Speaker,  to  me,  this  is  a  highly 
unacceptable  solution.  It  makes  abso- 
lutely no  sense  to  bus  children  from  an 
all-black  school  to  an  all-white  school 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  races 
together  when,  at  the  end  of  the  school 
day,  the  Negro  children  are  bussed  back 
into   an   all-black   neighborhood 

In  view  of  the  reiteration  by  Vice 
President  Agnew  of  the  administration 
policy,  I  have  today  called  upon  the 
White  House  to  withdraw  the  totally 
unrealistic  and  unacceptable  plan 
which  Is  being  foLsted  upon  the  Prince 
Georges  County  school  system  by  HEW 
officials  who  are  flagrantly  flauntmg  this 
enunciated  administration  policy. 

I  realize  that  this  Is  a  highly  sensi- 
tive and  complex  area  which  requires 
extreme  delicacy  in  its  handling.  For 
this  reason,  I  would  like  to  make  it 
clear  that  while  I  am  vigorously  op- 
posed to  school  segregation— as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is— I  still  feel  that  the  time 
Is  long  overdue  for  the  President  to 
make  clear  to  HEW  officials  what  his 
policy  is  on  busing  and  to  make  sure 
that  they  conform  to  it. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  who  are  en- 
countering similar  school  desegregation 
problems  in  their  districts  to  join  with 
me  in  urging  HEW  officials  to  formu- 
late an  alternative  solution  to  the  use 
of  busing  to  achieve  integration. 


TREATMENT  OF  AMERICAN  PRIS- 
ONERS BY  THE  NORTH  VIETNAM- 
ESE 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  'Mr.  Dickinson >  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

(Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.^ 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  War  is  hell,  Mr. 
Speaker,  so  said  General  Sherman  al- 
most a  centui-y  ago,  and  few  who  have 
experienced  its  scourge  will  disagree. 

I  know  that  everyone  in  this  Chamber 
joins  me  in  hoping  and  praying  for  the 
day  when  a  just  and  honorable  peace  can 
be  achieved  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  have 
no  greater  problem  facing  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment— its  cancerous  tentacles  have 
reached  deeply  into  many  aspects  of  even 
our  domestic  affairs. 

War  has  many  unfortunate  byprod- 
ucts— the  wounded,  the  sick,  the  dead, 
and— that  which  I  want  to  discuss  to- 
day—the prisoners  and  the  missing  in 
action. 

There  are  1.355  brave  American  serv- 
icemen either  in  enemy  hands  or  are 
listed  as  missing  in  action.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  reason  to  believe 
that  401  of  these  men  are  prisoners  of 
war— the  other  954  are  carried  as  miss- 
ing because  no  Information  is  available 
about  them.  Some  of  these  brave  men 
have  been  missing  or  captured  for  over  5 
years — longer  than  any  of  our  service- 
men  were   held   captive   during   World 


V/ar  n.  Only  nine  have  been  released  by 
the  Communists  during  this  5-year 
period. 

For  the  most  part,  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
are  the  forgotten  Americans — or  at  least 
it  appeared  so  imtil  earlier  this  year 
when  this  problem  began  to  be  publi- 
cized. These  are  the  forgotten  men  who 
responded  to  their  Nation's  call  in  time 
of  need  and  who  now  cry  out  to  their 
Government.  Mr.  Speaker,  through  their 
valiant  wives  and  families  for  our  help 
and  our  consolation. 

Since  1964.  when  we  committed  combat 
troops  to  South  Vietnam,  until  early  this 
year,  our  forgotten  men  have  not  been 
talked  about.  It  seems  that  we  took  the 
attitude  that,  if  we  did  not  discuss  the 
problem,  it  would  be  resolved.  But  it  did 
not  vanish,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  over  a  thou- 
sand  Americans  languish  in  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vietcong  prisons. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  talked  about  this 
grave  situation,  and  I  know  we  have  hun- 
dreds of  wives  and  families — many   of 
them  present  in  the  House  gallery  to- 
dav— who   concur   with   me.   Increasing 
numbers  of  House  and  Senate  Members 
have  spoken  out  against  the  barbaric,  in- 
humane   treatment    being    received    by 
American  servicemen  in  North  Vietnam 
prisons.    This    special    order    and    the 
resolution  I  have  introduced  are  for  a 
twofold  reason— to  show  that  Congress 
is   aware   of   and   concerned    about   the 
problem  and  the  missing  and  captured 
are  not  forgotten  men.  and.  second,  to 
arouse  world  opinion  and  umversal  sup- 
port   to    secure    compliance    by    North 
Vietnam  M^ith  the  Geneva  Convention.  I 
hope  that  after  today's  session  in   the 
House  Chamber,  the  voice  of  the  Con- 
gress will  be  heard  around  the  world  and 
that  other  nations  will  recognize  Hanoi 
as  an  uncivilized  country,  unworthy  of  a 
place  in   the  community   of   nations   if 
she  continues  to  refuse  to  abide  by  the 
Geneva  Convention  dealing  with  POWs. 
If   North   Vietnam    continues    on    its 
present  course  and  does  not  abide  by  the 
terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention— which 
she  has  ratified— may  I  suggest  that  the 
failure  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet- 
cong to  comply  with  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion casts  serious  doubts  on  the  validity 
of  any  agreement  that  might  be  reached 
at  the  Paris  peace  talks.  Either  the  North 
Vietnamese  will  honor  their  formal  com- 
mitments and  keep  their  word,  or  else 
they  are  without  honor  and  their  word 
is  no  good. 

I  call  upon  every  department  of  Gov- 
ernment and  everv-  international  organi- 
zation to  use  all  means  available  to  let 
the  rest  of  the  world  know  of  the  failure 
of  the  so-called  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam— North  Vietnam— and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  to  abide  by  ac- 
cepted, civilized  practices  regarding 
prisoners  of  war. 

Now  I  realize  that  there  is  little  the 
Congress  can  do  directly  to  recover  our 
forgotten  men.  But  we  can  put  the  world 
on  notice  of  the  failure  of  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Vietcong  to  treat  prisoners  hu- 
manely and  to  furnish  us  a  list  of  the 
captives.  Our  adversary's  failure  In  this 
area  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

My  concern  for  our  servicemen  in- 
creased 2  weeks  ago  as  a  result  of  cer- 


Uin  disclosures  made  by  two  recently- 
released     prisoners— Nav>'    Lt     Robert 
Frlshman    and    Seaman    Douglas    Heg- 
dahl.    Mr.    Speaker,    Ueutenant   Frlsh- 
man   and    Seaman    Hegdahl    are    also 
present    in    the    House    gallery    today. 
I     salute     both     of     them     for     their 
braverv  and  dedication  to  the  very  best 
of  our  American  ideals.  They— not  the 
long-haired,    flag-burning,    draft    card- 
burning  characters— represent  American 
youth.  They  withstood  the  hell  of  Com- 
munist prisons  and  conducted  themselves 
as  patriotic   American  servicemen.  For 
this.  I  salute  them. 

Lieutenant  Frishman  and  Seaman 
Heedahl  outlined  the  inhumane  treat- 
ment inflicted  on  them  and  the  lack  of 
adequate  medical  care.  food,  quarters, 
and  contact  with  the  outside  world  dur- 
ing their  imprisonment.  This  refutes— 
in  a  graphic  way— the  propaganda 
disseminated  by  North  Vietnam  that 
prisoners  are  treated  humanely. 

Tlie  Communists  claim  that  the  Amer- 
icans they  have  captured  are  war  crim- 
inals and,  therefore,  they  are  not  bound 
by  the  Geneva  Convention.  This  propa- 
ganda claim  will  not  stand  up  under 
close  ir\spection. 

What  we  refer  to  as  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention actually  is  a  series  of  four  sepa- 
rate treaties  covering  prisoners  of  war, 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers  on  land,  the 
sick  and  wounded  and  shipwrecked  at 
sea.    and   civilians.    Article   2,   which    is 
common  to  all  four  conventions,  specifi- 
cally provides  that  "the  present  Conven- 
tion shall  apply  to  all  cases  of  declared 
war  or  of  any  other  armed  conflict  which 
mav  arise  between  two  or  more  of  the 
high   contracting   parties,    even   If    the 
sUte  of  war  is  not  recognized  by  one  of 
them."  Therefore,  Hanoi  is  committed  to 
abide    by    the    treaty,    which    she    has 
ratified. 

The  21st  International  Conference  of 
the  Red  Cross— the  highest  governing 
body  of  the  Red  Cross— meeting  in  Is- 
tanbul last  week— unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  completely  rejecting  North 
Vietnam's  contentions  and  caUing  on  all 
parties  to  abide  by  the  obligations  set 
forth  in  the  convention.  The  resolution 
clearly  states  that  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion applies  to  each  armed  conflict  be- 
tween two  or  more  parties  without  regard 
to  how  the  conflict  may  be  characterized. 
It  is  interesting  to  note.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  representatives  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Iron  Cui'Uin  coun- 
tries were  present  for  this  Pv€d  Cross 
conference. 

I  suggest  that  the  failure  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  Vietcong  to  comply  with 
the  Geneva  Convention  casts  serious 
doubts  on  the  validity  of  any  agreement 
that  might  be  reached  at  the  Pans  peace 
talks.  Either  the  North  Vietnamese  will 
honor  their  formal  commitments  and 
keep  their  word,  or  else  they  are  without 
honor  and  their  word  is  no  good. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  prisoners  captured  by 
U.S.  forces  are  turned  over  to  South 
Vietnam  for  detention,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  regu- 
larly Inspects  the  prisoner  facilities.  Not 
only  are  the  South  Vietnam  prisoner-of- 
war  camps  inspected,  but  also  the  col- 
lecting points,  and  it  Is  my  tmderstand- 
Ing  that  this  is  done  on  a  "no  notice" 
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basis.   Human  decency — in  addition  to 
the  Geneva  Convention — requires  it. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  the  prisoner  of 
war  problem  has  been  swept  under  the 
ru?  until  only  a  few  short  months  ago. 
Fortunately  fo.*  our  forgotten  men.  the 
Dafense  Department  has  now  taken  the 
ball  and  is  attempting  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  our  American  servicemen.  De- 
fense has  quite  a  few  personnel  assigned 
to  this  mission,  and  the  team  is  headed 
by  Assistant  Secretary  Wan-en  Nutter 
and  Deputy  Assistant  Secretai-y  Richard 
Capen.  Col.  Milton  Kegley  and  Col.  Al 
Goodson  are  Mr.  Capen's  competent  as- 
sistants, and  they  are  doing  an  excellent 
job  in  keeping  the  wives  and  families  of 
our  missing  and  captured  servicemen  in- 
formed of  any  developments  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  our  former  colleague,  Mel 
Laird,  for  his  taking  the  initiative  and 
publicizing  this  problem.  I  consider  my 
efforts  today  in  the  Chambf  ••  o*^  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  complement  what 
the  Department  has  already  done,  and  I 
urge  the  Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  Dr.  Warren  Nutter,  and  Mr. 
Oapento  continue  their  efforts.  And  I 
call  upon  the  State  Department  to  leave 
no  stone  unturned  in  its  quest  for  a  solu- 
tion to  this  most  serious  problem.  I  per- 
sonally am  going  to  send  copies  of  to- 
day's Congressional  Record  to  our  chief 
negotiator  in  Paris,  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  and  request  that  copies  be 
made  available  to  the  representatives 
from  Hanoi.  They  can  see  for  themselves 
what  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
thinks  of  their  claims  of  "humane"  treat- 
ment of  Americans  they  hold  captive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  extremely  re- 
miss if  I  did  not  recognize  today  the 
wives  and  families  of  our  POW's  and 
MIAs,  many  of  whom  have  traveled 
thousands  of  miles  in  order  to  be  pres- 
ent here  today.  They  display  a  coui-age 
that  I  admire  tremendously,  and  Amer- 
icans everywhere  would  do  well  to  main- 
tain a  strength  equal  to  that  displayed 
by  them.  They  are  the  ones  who  are  sac- 
rificing. Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  know  all 
Members  of  the  House  join  me  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  them  today. 

I  would  like  to  especially  recognize  the 
woi-k  being  done  by  Mrs.  Pat  Mearns, 
who  represents  the  organization.  Asso- 
ciation of  Wives  and  Families  of  Cap- 
tured and  Missing  American  Mili- 
tai-y  Men.  Her  husband,  Maj.  Arthur 
S.  Mearns,  was  shot  down  over  North 
Vietnam  almost  3  years  ago.  and  no  word 
has  been  received  of  his  whereabouts. 
Mrs.  Mearns  first  came  to  see  me  over  a 
month  ago  and  asked  for  my  help  in 
bringing  this  problem  to  the  attention 
of  the  House.  I  am  pleased  to  have  played 
a  small  part  in  this  arrangement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  also  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  Fairchild  Hiller  Corp.  and  its 
president,  Mr.  Edward  G.  Uhl.  Mr.  Uhl, 
in  a  special  newsletter  to  Fairchild  Hiller 
employees,  urged  them  to  write  directly 
to  the  Pi-esident  of  North  Vietnam  re- 
questing that  humane  treatment  be  af- 
forded the  prisoners  it  holds  and  that 
other  provisions  of  the  Geneva  conven- 
tion be  followed.  Fairchild  Hiller  Corp. 
has  also  placed  full-page  advertisements 
in  several  leading  newspapers  today,  urg- 
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ing  the  American  public  to  correspond 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  yield  to  other 
Members  who  want  to  speak.  I  want 
to  mention  the  concurrent  resolution  I 
have  introduced  today.  This  measure  is 
cosponsored  by  174  Members  of  the 
House  and  it  calls  upon  the  President. 
the  Department  of  State,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  other  concerned  de- 
partments or  agencies,  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  people  of  the  world  to  ap- 
peal to  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Geneva  convention. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  permission  to  in- 
sert into  the  Record  copies  of  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  21st  Conference 
of  the  Red  Cross  and  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  51st  Annual  National  Convention 
of  the  American  Legion,  which  met  in 
Atlanta  last  month.  I  also  ask  permis- 
sion to  include  at  this  point  a  transla- 
tion of  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
September  9.  1969,  issue  of  Le  Figaro,  one 
of  the  leading  French  newspapers. 

PaOTECTION    OF    PRISONERS    OP    WAR 

The  XXIst  International  Conference  of  the 
Red  Cross. 

Recalling  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949 
on  the  protection  of  prisoners  of  war.  and 
the  historic  role  of  the  Red  Cross  as  a  pro- 
tector of  victims  of  war. 

Considering  that  the  Convention  applies 
to  each  armed  conflict  between  two  or  more 
parties  to  the  Convention  without  regard  to 
how  the  conflict  may  be  characterized. 

Recognizing  that,  even  apart  from  the 
Convention,  the  International  community 
has  consistently  demanded  humane  treat- 
ment for  prisoners  of  war.  including  iden- 
tification and  accounting  for  all  prisoners, 
prortsions  of  an  adequate  diet  and  medical 
care,  that  prisoners  be  permitted  to  com- 
municate with  each  other  and  with  the  ex- 
terior, that  seriously  sick  or  wounded  prison- 
ers be  promptly  repatriated,  and  that  at  all 
times  prisoners  be  protected  from  physical 
and  mental  torture,  abuse  and  reprisals. 

Requests  each  party  to  the  Convention  to 
take  all  appropriate  measures  to  ensure  hu- 
mane treatment  and  prevent  violations  of 
the  Convention. 

Calls  upon  all  parties  to  abide  by  the  ob- 
ligatiorn  Set  forth  in  the  Convention  and 
upon  all  authorities  Involved  in  an  armed 
conflict  to  ensure  that  all  uniformed  mem- 
bers of  the  regular  armed  forces  of  another 
party  to  the  conflict  and  all  other  persons 
entitled  to  prisoner  of  war  status  are  treated 
humanely  and  given  the  fullest  measure  of 
protection  prescribed  by  the  Convention: 
and  further  calls  upon  ail  parties  to  provide 
free  access  to  the  prisoners  of  war  and  to 
all  places  of  their  detention  by  a  protect- 
ing Power  or  by  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  tile  Red  Cross. 

Adopted  by  vote  of  114-0. 

(The  International  Conference  of  the  Red 
Cross  is  held  every  four  years  and  is  the 
highest  governing  body  of  the  Red  Croes. 
Its  membership  consists  of  governments 
which  have  signed  the  Geneva  Conventions 
of  1949.  national  Red  Cross  Societies,  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.) 

FifTV-FiRST    Annual    National    Convention 
OF  THE  American  Legion 
Resolution  No.  35 
Committee:    Foreign  Relations. 
Subject:  American  Servicemen  imprisoned 
by  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong. 

Purpose:     To    reaffirm    American    Legion 
concern   for  U.S.  prisoners  of  communists. 
Whereas,    The    American    Legion,    at    1968 


National  Convention,  New  Orleans,  Louisi- 
ana, called  ujxjn  the  United  States  to  make 
plans  to  insure  the  full  and  prompt  release 
of  all  American  servicemen  now  held  by 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong:  and 

Whereas.  The  American  Legion  deems  it 
essential  that  the  United  States  make  the 
release  of  prisoners  of  war  the  first  order  of 
business  in  any  negotiations  with  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong;   and 

Whereas,  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet 
Cong  have  completely  ignored  the  request  of 
the  United  States  for  the  release  of  or  In- 
formation concerning  US  servicemen  held 
as  prisoners  of  war:  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  TTie  American  Legion  in- 
sists it  is  essential  to  any  settlement  of  the 
Vietnamese  War.  at  or  prior  to  the  time  such 
arrangements  are  agreed  to,  that  all  parties 
Involved  in  that  war  demonstrate  their  good 
faith  in  the  search  for  peace  by  providing  for 
the  safe,  prompt,  and  full  retiirn  of  all  pris- 
oners of  war  desiring  repatriation,  and  by 
also  providing  a  complete  accounting  for 
and  identification  of  all  persons  who  at  any 
time  during  the  hostilities  had  been  taken 
as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

I  Prom  Le  Figaro.  Sept.  9.  1969 1 
Anxiety  ik  United  States  Concerning  Fate 
OF    American    Prisoners    Held    in    North 
Vietnam 

We  have  received  during  these  last  weeks  a 
certain  number  of  letters  from  American 
families  with  relatives  who  are  prisoners  In 
Vietnam  and  who  have  been  without  news  of 
them  for  long  months.  The  letters  these  fam- 
ilies send  have  received  no  response. 

Here,  for  example,  is  what  one  American 
woman  has  written  us:  "As  the  wife  of  a 
prisoner  of  war  in  North  Vietnam,  I  beseech 
you  to  help  me  and  those  who  are  also  in  my 
situation.  My  husband  has  been  a  prisoner 
since  June  17,  1966.  As  you  know,  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  never  published  lists  of 
prisoners  they  hold,  and  they  have  never 
given  any  information  on  the  treatment  of 
these  prisoners." 

An  American  man  whose  brother  was  taken 
prisoner  in  October  1965  has  written  us: 
"Hundreds  of  families  have  been  without  any 
information  for  years  as  to  whether  their 
relatives  who  are  prisoners  are  still  alive  and 
are  most  anxiotis  concerning  their  state  of 
health.  .  .  ." 

The  signers  of  these  letters  asked  us  to 
make  this  situation,  the  pain  of  which  one 
can  guess  without  difficulty,  known  to  inter- 
national opinion. 

We  do  it  all  the  more  willingly  because  this 
state  of  affairs  is  completely  abnormal  The 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  in  1957  signed 
the  Geneva  Convention  which  defines  the 
treatment  that  must  be  accorded  to  prisoners 
of  war  and  combatants.  This  Convention  pre- 
scribes among  other  things:  the  publication 
of  the  names  of  the  prisoners,  the  Immediate 
liberation  of  those  who  are  seriously  ill  or 
wounded,  inspections  to  verify  the  living 
conditions  of  the  prisoners,  the  exchange  of 
letters  between  the  prisoners  and  their 
families. 

Tlie  number  of  American  prisoners  Is 
about  1,350.  of  whom  350  to  400  are  held 
in  North  Vietnam.  Fewer  than  100  of  them 
have  been  authorized  to  write  to  their  fami- 
lies. This  situation  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment in  the  US  of  a  "National  League  of 
Families  of  American  Prisoners  in  Southeast 
Asia." 

It  is  inconceivable  that  a  government 
which  claims  to  fight  lor  Justice  and  liberty 
would  violate  rules  that  are  designed  to 
insure  that  a  certain  degree  of  humanity  Is 
respected  for  the  well-being  of  those  who 
have  cetsed  being  combatants. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  chairman,  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Riv- 
ers >.  .  ^ 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
for  the  effort  that  he  has  taken  in  this 
program  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  besti- 
ality of  the  savages  of  North  Vietnam 
and  what  they  are  doing  to  human  be- 
ings representing  a  civilization  of  kind- 
ness, of  truth,  of  hospitality,  and  a  gen- 
erosity unknown  and  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Here  is  a  nation,  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
has  not  even  practiced  the  simplest  pre- 
cepts of  humanity  to  Americans  In  their 
own  country.  Prisoners  of  war— a  con- 
stant parade  of  these  men   have  come 
before  our  committee  and  borne  mute 
testimony   to  the   treatment   that   they 
have  received  at  the  hands  of  these  sav- 
ages. No  names  given— no  report  given- 
no  nothing  given  of  their  conditions  and 
their  treatment,  or  anything — bringing 
heartaches,      bringing      tears — bringing 
troubles  in  the  loneliness  and  the  want- 
ingness  of  their  loved  ones  at  home  to 
see  the  last  of  their  men  who  went  off 

to  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  can  do  one  thing 
today  to  bring  world  opinion  to  bear  on 
this  nation  known  as  North  Vietnam  to 
report  to  the  world  some  semblance  of 
civilized  treatment  of  these  men  and 
some  report  of  their  conditions,  we  will 
have  done  a  good  job. 

To  the  gentleman  who  is  a  member 
of  the  great  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  which  I  have  the  great  privilege 
of  being  the  chairman,  I  promise  to  this 
Congress  and  to  this  coimtry  that  we 
will  keep  up  our  efforts  U)  bring  to  the 
American  people  ever>-  vestige  of  infor- 
mation that  we  can  bring  home  to  these 
loved  ones. 

Today  I  met  two  of  these  yoimg  men 
and  heard  their  stories.  You  just  do  not 
know — it  would  make  your  heart  bum 
and  your  hair  curl  and  would  bring  out 
the  kind  of  sympathy  and  commisera- 
tion such  as  no  one  has  ever  experienced, 
for  our  fellow  countrymen. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  know  that  our  committee  will  continue 
in  the  name  of  this  Congress  and  the 
name  of  this  House  of  Representatives, 
and  as  a  spokesman  for  the  House  of 
Representatives,  that  we  wil"  continue 
our  efforts  to  back  up  the  effortc  of  this 
distinguished  member  of  our  committee. 
We  have  had  the  assurance  today  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  ever>-thing 
will   be  done — no  stone   would   be   left 
imturned  and  that  the  removal  of  the 
troops  in  Vietnam  would  be  contingent 
in   the   final    analysis— now    get   this— 
would  be  contingent  in  the  final  analysis 
on  what  Vietnam  does  to  these  men  who 
are  kept  incommunicado  and  imprisoned 
in  that  savage  part  of  the  world. 

So  it  is  heartening  to  know  that  the 
Piesident  and  the  Secretary  cf  Defense 
have  given  us  this  hope.  I  know  the  Con- 
gress applauds  it  and  we  will  continue 
our  efforts  to  try  to  free  these  men  and 
bring  home  information  as  to  their  con- 
dition. 

I  applaud  what  the  gentleman  is  doing 
and  pledge  him  my  continued  support. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  most   distinguished  and  illustrious 
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gentleman  from  South  Carolina  iMr 
Rivers).  His  words  ring  with  a  sincerity 
that  no  one  can  doubt. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Massachusetts    (Mr.   Mc- 

CORMACK>  . 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
and  congratulate  him  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  forums  of  the 
world  of  free  people,  where  freedom,  and 
freedom  of  expression  exists. 

The  experiences  of  our  prisoners  of 
war  are  indeed  intolerable.  They  violate 
not  only  international  agreements  but 
they  violate  the  moral  law  and  they  vio- 
late the  law  of  decency. 

Not  only  are  they  treated  under  con- 
ditions that  are  inhuman  but  the  failure 
in  many  cases  to  disclose  the  names  of 
those  who  have  been  captured  and 
whether  or  not  they  are  living  is  an  ad- 
ditional punishment  for  their  loved  ones 
in  America. 

This  is  a  forum,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  and  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  have  well  said,  where  public 
opinion  on  a  world  scale  could  be  devel- 
oped, and  out  of  this  special  order  today 
I  hope  there  will  be  transmitted  through- 
out the  free  nations  of  the  world,  and 
even  penetrating  Communist-controlled 
nations,  the  message  that  North  Vietnam 
in  the  handling  of  these  men  should  be 
humane,  that  they  should  treat  them  as 
human  beings,  and  that  they  should  live 
up  to  the  international  agreements  that 
exist  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
This  is  nothing  but  an  illustration  of 
what  the  Communist  mind  does. 

Today  we  read  in  the  newspapers  a 
report  that  Vietcong  contingents  entered 
a  small  village  yesterday  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  cruelly  killed  some  men,  some 
women,  and  some  children.  We  remem- 
ber what  happened  at  Hue  not  so  many 
months   ago,   where   over   3.000   human 
beings,  women,  men  and  children,  civil- 
ians, were  cruelly  murdered.  We  know  of 
the  experience  of   the  people  of  North 
Vietnam  under  Ho:  tens  of  thousands — 
in  fact,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons 
have  been  murdered.  We  know  of  the  mi- 
gration of  well  over  a   million  persons 
from  North  Vietnam  to  South  Vietnam 
seeking  safety.  We  know  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  persons  in  South  Vietnam 
who  have  been  murdered  and  kidnapped 
by   the   North  Vietnamese   and   by   the 
Vietcong.  That  is  a  part  of  the  brutality 
of  the  Communist  mind,  and  America 
should  now  realize  that  communi.<:m  to- 
day is  still  bent  on  its  purpose.  Its  tactics 
may  change,  but  its  purpose  and  intent 
of  world  domination  never  changes,  be- 
cause if  that  should  change,  then  com- 
mtmi.?m  itself  would  change,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  of  any  change  in  connection 
with  international  communism. 

So  we  are  dealing  with  a  cold  and  vi- 
ciouc  killer  state  of  mind,  and  this  is 
another  illustration  of  that  type  of  mind 
in  practical  operation. 


But  in  this  case  we  might  by  our  voices 
today  bring  hope  to  the  loved  ones  and 
the  neighbors  of  those  who  are  prisoners 
through  the  arousing  of  an  enlightened 
public  opinion.  The  presence  today  In  the 
Chamber  of  so  many  Members  shows  the 
deep  interest  that  is  manifested  in  this 
important  subject  I  coniratulate  my 
friend  and  I  congratulate  my  colleagues 
f  ir  being  here  in  such  large  numbers  on 
this  occasion. 

Mr  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  my  friend,  my  colleague  and 
my  Speaker,  the  most  respected  and  elo- 
quent Member  of  this  chamber,  for  the 
comments  which  he  has  just  given  to  us. 
I  would  be  very  pleased  at  this  time 
to  yield  to  the  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Micliigan   <Mr.  Pord  > . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  join  with  the  Speaker  and  others  who 
have  spoken  before  and  those  who  will 
be  speaking  subsequently  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  for  taking 
the  initiative,  the  leadership  in  obtaining 
this  special  order  for  this  occasion  to- 
day. Without  his  leadership  I  doubt  we 
would  have  marked  this  occasion  at  this 
time.  Tlie  attendance  here  today  demon- 
strates that  this  is  a  most  deser\'ing  and 
worthwhile  cause. 

In  this  Chamber  we  can,  as  we  have 
m  the  past,  help  to  mold  public  opinion 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  We  must  let 
the  world  at  large  know  that  the  Com- 
munist leaders  in  North  Vietnam  are 
violating  the  Geneva  Convention  as  to 
the  treatment  cf  American  prisoners  of 
war. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  leadership 
in  North  Vietnam  is  dominated  by  dedi- 
cated Communists.  We  know  from  hi.<=- 
tory  that  any  nation  that  has  such  lead- 
ership— dedicated  Communists — does  not 
even  provide  for  the  safety  of  its  own 
citizens.  They  are  not  safe. 

As  I  was  listening  to  the  distinguished 
Speaker  and  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, I  recalled  a  Korean  war  Incident. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  accompany  the 
then  Secretarj-  of  State,  Mr.  Dulles,  the 
then  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Mr.  Robert 
T.  Stevens,  and  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  in 
August  of  1953  to  Panmunjom  to  see  the 
first  return  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
from  North  Korea.  I  stood  on  a  hill  and 
saw  the  first  trucks  come  down  from 
enemy  territory-  bearing  young  Ameri- 
cans who  had  been  held  as  prisoners  of 
war. 

Sad  to  relate,  these  young  Americans 
who  had  ser\-ed  their  country  and  had 
FSiVcd  our  cau.";e  had  been  badly  mis- 
treated. I  watched  their  physical  exam- 
ination and  I  Ulked  to  some  who  had 
been  prisoners  of  war  for  a  long  time. 
I  came  away  completely  convinced  that 
Communist-dominated  governments 

would  be  inhumane  In  the  treatment  of 
their  own  citizens,  and  would  be  in- 
humane as  well  in  their  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war. 

Obviously,  the  record  of  treatment  of 
our  yoimg  men  from  the  Army.  Navy.  Air 
Force,  and  Marines  has  been  the  same 
under  the  North  Vietnamese  as  it  was 
under  the  North  Koreans. 

I  earnestly  hope  and  pray  that,  as  the 
restdt  of  this  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,   we   can   arouse   world 
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public  opinion  to  demand  that  the  enemy 
in  North  Vietnam  change  its  policy,  re- 
lease American  prisoners  of  war.  mean- 
time treat  them  more  humanely,  and  give 
us  the  information  that  would  be  consol- 
ing to  those  in  this  country  who  know  not 
now  whether  their  loved  ones  are  dead  or 
are  held  by  the  enemy. 

I  call  here  and  now  for  North  Vietnam 
to  be  tried  in  the  court  of  world  opinion 
on  the  charges  which  have  been  detailed 
In  the  resolution  now  before  this  House. 
It  is  not  only  deplorable  but  despicable 
that  North  Vietnam,  a  signatory  of  the 
Geneva  Convention,  refuses  to  identify 
American  prisoners  they  hold,  refuses  to 
release  the  sick  and  seriously  wounded, 
refuses  to  permit  impartial  inspections  of 
their  prisoner  of  war  facilities  and  re- 
fuses to  permit  the  free  exchange  of  mail. 

The  crimes  against  humanity  of  which 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  guilty  make  a 
mockery  of  their  propaganda  statements 
claiming  that  American  prisoners  of  war 
are  being  given  humane  treatment  by 
them. 

The  sins  of  omission  and  commission  of 
which  North  Vietnam  plainly  is  guilty 
stand  44  .incontrovertible  evidence  that 
North  Vietnam  has  violated  even  the 
most  fundamental  standards  of  human 
decency. 

Conditions  within  North  Vietnamese 
prison  camps  are  shocking.  We  Icnow  it, 
and  Hanoi  knows  it.  The  world  also  must 
know  it,  and  the  world  must  call  North 
Vietnam  to  account  at  the  bar  of  inter- 
national justice.  The  pressure  of  world 
opinion  counts  for  something,  even 
among  Communist  nations.  In  this  there 
lies  a  ray  of  hope. 

The  world  must  recognize  and  take  full 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  more  than  200 
of  our  unidentified  prisoners  of  war — 
POW's  unidentified  by  their  captors — 
have  been  held  by  the  enemy  for  more 
than  3 '2  years.  That  is  longer  than  any 
U.S.  serviceman  was  held  prisoner  during 
World  War  II.  In  fact,  some  of  our  men 
have  been  in  Commimist  prison  camps 
for  more  than  5  years. 

What  kind  of  treatment  are  they  re- 
ceiving? We  have  the  shocking  experi- 
ences of  three  U.S.  servicemen  recently 
released  by  Hanoi  as  clear  evidence  of  the 
torture  to  which  they  are  being  subjected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pain  and  suffering  not 
only  of  our  prisoners  of  war  but  of  their 
families  and  dear  ones  now  speak  to  the 
world,  and  the  world  must  hear  that  cry. 
If  the  United  Nations  were  ever  to  justify 
its  existence,  then  that  organization  must 
now  move  to  have  North  Vietnam  honor 
the  Geneva  Convention  and  accord  our 
imprisoned  men  humane  treatment. 

I  call  on  the  world  to  speak  out  in  the 
name  of  American  prisoners  of  war  and 
in  the  name  of  all  humanity. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
certainly  thank  the  minority  leader  for 
those  very  true  and  very  stirring  words 
and  for  his  contribution  to  our  discus- 
sion here  today. 

Before  yielding  to  my  very  good  friend, 
the  majority  leader,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  following  the  special  order  today, 
from  6  to  8  o'clock  there  will  be  a  recep- 
tion in  the  Caucus  Room  of  the  Cannon 
House  OfiBce  Building,  on  the  third  floor, 
where  the  wives  and  families  of  those 
who  are  being  held  prisoners  of  war  or 


are  missing  in  action  will  be  able  to  meet 
and  mingle  with  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  our  leadership  in  the  House 
and  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
all  of  whom  have  indicated  they  will  be 
there  or  will  be  represented. 

At  this  time  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  thank  him  for 
the  work  he  has  done  in  making  this 
hour  possible  in  this  Chamber. 

We  have  played  the  low  key  for  a  long 
time  on  the  matter  of  trying  to  reach 
the  ears  of  the  enemy  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  the  boys  who  have  been 
taken  captive  by  North  Vietnam  in  the 
Vietnam  war.  Not  one  single  note,  so  far 
as  any  evidence  has  come  to  us  is  con- 
cerned, has  been  heard  in  Hanoi.  The 
time  for  the  low  key  is  past. 

The  time  for  Americans  to  rise  in  in- 
dignation, to  rally  their  own  conscience 
and  the  conscience  of  decent  men  around 
the  world,  has  come. 

The  time  has  come  when  we,  through 
every  avenue  at  our  disposal  and  for 
whatever  price  it  may  cost,  should  insist 
and  insure  that  our  captured  prisoners 
are  treated  like  human  beings  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Geneva  Convention,  and 
that  families  are  notified. 

If  we  fail,  we  fail  the  families  who  have 
given  these  men  to  the  service  of  our 
country,  we  fail  the  men  themselves,  and 
we  fail  in  our  own  responsibilities. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  thank  the  majority  leader 
for  those  stirring  and  eloquent  words 
which  have  a  ring  of  sincerity  no  one 
can  doubt.  He  is  a  man  whose  opinions, 
once  voiced,  bear  great  weight.  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  his  contribution  here. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  a  most  august 
and  revered  member  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  and  of  this  House. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Sunday  four  young  ladies  from 
Texas,  after  numerous  wires  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  delegation,  flew  to  Paris. 
These  yoimg  ladles  are  not  "sob  sisters" 
and  they  are  not  critics  of  our  Govern- 
ment. They  would  merely  like  to  know, 
"Are  we  wives  or  are  we  widows?" 

This  trip  was  not  a  Goverrunent  trip. 
This  trip  was  sponsored  by  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  in  our  country  and  by 
a  private  company  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  of  these  young  ladies 
have  children  4  years  old,  who  were  bom 
after  their  husbands  were  shot  down. 
The  other  two  have  three  children  and 
two  children. 

These  young  ladies  are  very  attractive, 
very  articulate,  and  very  wonderful  rep- 
resentatives of  our  country. 

I  talked  with  them  yesterday  afternoon 
about  this  time.  They  had  just  met  with 
members  of  the  North  Vietnamese  dele- 
gation, and  they  were  very  encouraged 
and  verj-  enthused  that  they  were  in- 
vited back  today  and  it  was  intimated 
they  would  receive  some  verj-  good 
information. 

I  talked  with  them  ak>out  an  hour  ago, 
in  Paris.  They  went  back  today  and  met 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  delegation. 
They  were  served  tea  and  cookies  and 
propaganda  for  2  hours.  They  were 
promised  that  they  would  get  a  report 


on  their  husbands.  They  were  told  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  would  see  any- 
body who  came  from  this  country  as 
long  as  they  were  not  representing  our 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  young  ladles  were 
most  disappointed  this  afternoon. 

I  h>elieve  this  just  further  proves  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  Government  is  the 
cruelest  government  which  ever  existed 
in  the  history  of  this  world. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

I  will  be  very  pleased  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Alabama  "Mr. 
Dickinson)  for  yielding  at  this  point  m 
time  so  that  I  may  express  my  personal 
appreciation  to  him  for  the  leadership 
he  has  demonstrated  by  bringing  into 
sharp  focus  at  this  hour,  at  this  crucial 
point  in  our  destiny,  the  crisis  which 
faces  us  in  a  moral  way  as  Americans. 
Really,  we  as  Members  of  the  Congress 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
in  the  other  body  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
ourselves  for  having  possibly  been  negli- 
gent and  somewhat  silent  this  long.  The 
inhimianity  of  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
our  fellow  Americans  who  have  borne  the 
flag  of  this  country  abroad  and  who  have 
worn  so  proudly  the  uniform  of  this 
great  land  is  something  which  should  dis- 
turb every  man  who  has  an  ounce  of 
moral  integrity  within  him. 

My  remarks  are  brief  but  no  less  sin- 
cere. There  are  others  who  want  to  make 
an  expression  of  their  opinion.  I  want  to 
confess  m>'  negligence  for  having  waited 
so  long  to  have  taken  the  public  position 
which  we  all  take  here  today,  but  in  con- 
fessing my  negligence  it  does  not  mean 
I  have  been  indifferent.  I  do  beg  and  pray 
for  forgiveness.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us 
have  really  been  Indifferent,  but  have 
only  wondered  in  our  frustration  what  we 
ought  to  do.  We  have  truly  wanted  to  help 
and  not  endanger  the  welfare  or  lives 
of  these  great  Americans.  This  effort  to 
try  to  influence  the  conscience  of  the 
world  in  a  matter  involving  American 
citizens  I  pray  will  succeed.  It  will  have 
my  wholefiearted  support.  Every  Ameri- 
can who  serves  this  coimtr>'  will  always 
have  my  support  as  long  as  he  wears  the 
tmiform  of  this  cotmtry;  and  those  we 
remember  today,  whether  they  are  dead 
or  alive,  still  wear,  at  least  in  memory 
in  our  hearts  and  minds,  the  imiform  of 
this  country.  I  am  proud  to  acknowledge 
the  service  they  have  rendered  me.  I  ask 
God's  help  for  them  and  their  loved  ones 
who  live  in  fear  and  doubt. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana I  Mr.  W.'\GGO\NER )  for  those  lieartfelt 
remarks. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  for  yield- 
ing to  me.  I  want  to  congratulate  him 
on  the  fine  job  he  is  doing  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
for  bringing  this  matter  so  courageously 
before  the  Members  of  this  House  and 
the  people  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  gallant  fighting  men  who 
so  courageously  have  and  are  defending 
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our  heriUge.  To  those  on  the  battlefield, 
to  those  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  to  those 
missing  in  action,  we  salute  you. 

I  want  to  pay  a  special  tribute,  too,  to 
the  brave,  loving  wives,  children, 
mothers,  fathers,  sisters,  brothers,  and 
other  members  of  the  families,  who  have 
.so  heroically  and  relentlessly  continued 
to  have  hope.  We  know  that  they  do  have 
hope,  for  their  presence  here  expresses 
their  patriotism  and  faith.  I  want  them 
to  know  that  my  heart  is  with  them  and 
that  I,  too,  have  faith  and  hope. 

One  of  these  courageous,  loving  wives 
and  her  understanding  mother  from  my 
district  are  with  us.  They  are  Mrs.  Grace 
Avery,  the  wife  of  one  of  these  gallant 
fight'ing  men  listed  as  missing  in  action, 
and  her  mother.  Mrs.  Marion  Carr,  wife 
of  the  county  court  clerk  of  Washington 
County,  Tenn. 

The  Averys  have  a  lovely  2' 2-year-old 
daughter  who  is  not  here  with  her  mother 
today,  but  she  also  has  hope  that  her 
daddy  will  return. 

Capt.  Robert  Douglas  Avery  began  his 
service  to  his  country  in  January  of 
1966  He  was  reported  as  missing  in  ac- 
tion on  May  3  of  1968.  This  date  corre- 
sponds with  his  last  letter  home  which 
was  written  during  that  period  of  time. 
For  the  sake  of  Captain  Avery's  family 
and  everv  other  American  family  like  his 
who  have  been  long  suffering,  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  must  be  made 
to  adhere  to  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

For  according  to  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion's provisions,  prisoners  of  war  who 
are  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  are  to  have  their  names 
released,  to  be  able  to  receive  and  send 
mail,  and  to  have  the  facilities  inspected 
by  the  proper  authorities. 

The  release  of  the  names  of  the  prison- 
ers is  the  very  common  denominator  of 
decency.  How  can  the  North  Vietnamese 
Government  be  so  cruel  as  to  inflict 
miserv  and  suffering  upon  innocent  fami- 
lies of  these  men?  How  can  they  be  so 
imsympathetlc  and  unmerciful?  Would 
a  captured  man  be  less  of  a  prisoner  if 
Ills  name  were  released?  No. 

The  release  of  the  prisoners'  names 
would  ease  the  anxiety  of  the  families,  as 
would  knowing  that  their  well-being  has 
been  protected  to  as  high  a  degree  as 
possible  under  the  Geneva  Convention. 

Furthermore,  the  free  fiow  of  mail 
should  be  allowed  in  order  that  the  serv- 
icemen and  their  families  can  establish 
basic  communication.  People  cannot  sur- 
vive without  the  minimum  of  hope  and 
comfort.  Think  of  the  rea.ssurance  of  a 
letter  from  home— it  could  mean  the 
difference  between  estrangement  and  ad- 
justment upon  release — or  the  difference 
between  the  will  to  live  or  the  willing- 
ness to  die. 

The  himian  condition  requires  certain 
basic  treatment  commensurate  with  the 
dignity  of  the  soul.  It  seems  only  fair  to 
ask  that  our  prisoners  be  given  humane 
treatment.  It  is  hard  for  us  at  home  to 
realize  the  way  of  life  which  would  not 
accord  these  rights  without  question,  for 
that  is  the  basic  premise  of  our  Constitu- 
tion and  Bill  of  Rights. 

In  any  case,  let  it  be  known  that  the 
situation  of  these  men  and  their  families 
will  not  be  forgotten.  Their  bravery  and 


courage  In  these  most  tr>-ing  of  times  is 
admired  greatlv.  We,  in  this  Chamber,  as 
well  as  the  whole  Nation,  share  your 
burden  of  anxiety  and  grief.  I  only  hope 
and  pray  that  soon  our  gallant  men  can 
be  reunited  with  their  families. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  anomalous  as  it  may 
seem  to  some  people  and  unknown  as  it 
may  be  to  some  within  the  hearing  of  my 
voice,  it  is  nevertheless  the  rule  of  this 
House  that  it  is  improper  for  a  person  m 
the   gallery   to  be  recognized  from   the 
noor  of  the  House.  That  being  the  ca.se, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  rec- 
ognize two  heroes  of  our  counti-y  who 
were  just  until  3  weeks  ago  prisoners  of 
war  but  who  were  released  just  recently 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  who  did 
speak  out  about  the  conditions  and  their 
treatment  and  torture  while  prisoners  of 
the  North  Vietnamese.  Of  course.  I  refer 
to    Lt.    Robert    Frishman    and    Seaman 
Douglas  Hegdahl  who  are  with  us  today. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced 
a  resoluuon.  It  is  introduced  on  this  side 
of  the  Capitol  and  it  will  be  concurrently 
introduced  on  the  Senate  side. 
The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
Whereas    the    United    States    Government 
and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  have  continu- 
ously    honored     the     requirements     of     the 
Geneva  Convention  relating  to  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
has  repeatedly  appealed  to  North  Vietnam, 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front  of  South 
Vietnam  to  respect  the  requirements  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  which  North  Vietnam 
has  endorsed; 

Whereas  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam 
have  disregarded  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  and  refused  to  release  the  names 
of  prisoners  of  war  who  are  members  of  the 
^^med  Forces  of  the  United  States,  to  per- 
mit the  regular  flow  of  mall  to  or  from  those 
prisoners,  and  otherwise  to  accord  humane 
treatment  to  those  prisoners,  and  to  permit 
inspection  of  the  facilities  in  which  those 
prisoners  are  held:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  Vie  House  of  Represcntathes 
( the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  all  other  concerned  departments  or  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  Government,  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  peoples  of  the  world 
to  appeal  to  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention relating  to  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war  and  to  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  obtain  the  prompt  relea.se 
of  all  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Unit«d  States  so  held  a,s  prisoners  of  war. 


floor  today  during  .he  debate,  and  has 
spoken  to  many  of  the  people  who  have 
fiown  here  from  all  over  the  country  to 
be  with  us,  but  I  am  in  receipt  of  this 
telegram  today,  signed  by  the  Secretary 

of  Defense,  which  reads; 

September  17,  1969. 
The  Department  of  Defense  shares  your 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  more  than 
1350  United  States  servicemen  who  are  listed 
as  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia  The  fact  that  the  Members 
of  Congress  are  focusing  attention  on  the 
inhumane  treatment  of  American  prisoners 
held  by  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong 
is  a  source  of  encouragement  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  wives,  children  and  parents  who 
have  lived  for  five  years  not  knowing  the 
status  of  their  loved  ones. 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 

the  humanity  and  the  feelings  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  I  am  very  pleased  and  ex- 
tremely proud  to  report  that  this  resolu- 
tion is  cosponsored  by  175  Members  of 
this  House  as  of  the  time  I  dropped  the 
resolution  in  the  hopper  today. 

May  I  say  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  can  think  of  no  instance  when  we  have 
gotten  more  cooperation  and  enthusias- 
tic support  for  any  endeavor  than  we 
have  from  this  administration  and  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  our  ef- 
forts in  this  venture.  Not  only  has  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  been  present  on  the 


And  he  is  speaking  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  plea.-^ed  at  this 
time  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

I  Mr.  ASHBROOKi  . 

Mr.  ASHBROOK,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly  want  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  work  that  has 
been  done  in  regard  to  this  .subject  and 
on  the  .statements  that  have  been  made. 
Some  of  the  statements  bear  repeating. 
I  particularly  would  like  to  reiterate  what 
I  feel  is  one  of  the  most  penetrating  and 
.searing  statements  made,  that  by  the 
able  and  distinguished  minority  leader, 
and  possibly  expand  on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  minority  leader 
pointed  out  that  any  nation  or  any 
group  like  the  Communists  who  would 
treat  their  own  people  so  inhumanely 
could  probably  not  be  expected  to  treat 
our  prisoners  any  better.  I  believe  some- 
times we  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
munists treat  their  own  people  in- 
humanely. That  is  their  way  of  life.  That 
Is  the  way  they  have  always  operated. 

I  myself  have  carried  on  correspond- 
ence for  the  past  5  years  with  the  State 
Department  and  with  the  Defense  De- 
partment regarding  prisoners,  and  pris- 
oners of  war  in  Red  China,  not  just 
in  Vietnam  and  not  just  in  Korea. 

We  still  have  prisoners  of  war  who 
we  believe  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Red 
Chinese.  We  have  reason  to  believe  there 
is  one  Catholic  priest  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  Red  Chinese.  They  will  not  tell 
us  this.  We  glean  these  reporus  from  peo- 
ple who  come  from  China.  That  is  the 
way  they  have  operated  historically  dur- 
ing the  past  20-odd  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man who  has  led  this  wonderful  fight  for 
more  humane  treatment  for  prisoners  of 
war.  I  am  what  is  considered  a  hard- 
core anti-Communist.  I  plead  guilty  to 
that  charge— I  am  a  hard-core  anti- 
Communist. 

I  would  tell  a  little  story  which  1  think 
is  typical  as  to  why  so  many  of  us  are 
duped  throughout  the  coimtry. 

It  was  20  years  ago  next  month  that 
I  entered  Harvard  University.  I  well  re- 
call one  day  in  cla.ss  when  a  ver>-  prom- 
inent professor  told  those  of  us  in  the 
class  that  we  ought  to  go  that  night 
and  hear  a  speech  on  campus  by  a  very 
well-known  person  in  the  countr>-.  It  was 
said  that  this  man  was  a  Communist.  Of 
course,  he  was  not  a  Commimist.  We 
were  urged  to  go  out.  I  went  out  and 
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listened  to  that  gentleman.  He  made  a 
lot  of  sense.  I  was  a  very  impressionable 
young  man. 

You  know,  some  2  months  later  this 
particular  speaker  of  the  evening  had 
smuggled  away  on  a  Polish  ship— I  re- 
member the  name — It  was  the  Batory, 
and  he  went  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
and  assumed  a  leadership  pxjsition  in 
the  Communist  East  German  Republic 
until  he  died  about  a  year  ago.  That 
man  was  Gerhardt  Eisler. 

Many  people  were  duped.  I.  myself, 
was  duped.  I  think  from  that  point  on, 
I  became  interested  in  communism.  I 
think  many  in  our  country  are  at  the 
present  time  unaware  of  the  true  nature 
of  communism.  From  that  time,  I  would 
say,  I  have  maintained  my  interest  in 
communism  and  a  thing  that  interested 
me  the  most  and  I  would  reiterate  what 
was  said  here — why  we  do  not  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  cannot  expect 
much  more  from  the  Communists?  V/e 
are  not  dealing  with  civilized  people  and 
it  is  only  going  to  be  through  influencing 
public  opinion  and  through  the  efforts 
that  we  are  making  here  today  in  this 
type  of.  work  that  we  can  possibly  bring 
to  the  attention  of  this  country  and  to 
the  world  the  true  nature  of  communism. 

I  am  certainly  appreciative  of  every- 
thing that  has  been  said.  What  happens 
in  North  Vietnam  is  not  unusual.  It  is 
not  hard  to  explain.  It  is  the  logical  re- 
sult of  communism.  I  think,  if  nothing 
else,  maybe  we  can  shatter  the  myth 
today  and  show  just  the  way  that  the 
Communists  operate  and  possibly  hold 
out  hope  for  more  humane  treatment  for 
our  prisoners. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
proudly  in  support  of  the  resolution  pro- 
posed by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickin- 
son). 

The  recent  release  of  three  American 
prisoners  of  war  by  Hanoi  has  confirmed 
our  fears  regarding  the  quality  and  hu- 
manity of  the  treatment  they  received  at 
the  hands  of  their  North  Vietnamese 
captors.  It  reinforces  the  torment  of  all 
those  American  families  whose  sons  and 
husbands  are  missing  in  action  and 
known,  or  feared,  to  be  captives. 

The  standards  of  treatment  described 
by  returning  servicemen  have  been  far 
below  the  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Geneva  Convention,  which  has  been 
signed  by  the  North  Vietnamese: 

Prisoners  are  subjected  to  cruel  and 
inhuman  treatment. 

Their  injuries  are  not  given  proper 
medical  care. 

Meals  are  insufficient  to  maintain 
health. 

The  mental  and  physical  abuse  they  re- 
ceive defies  any  definition  of  '•humane." 

We  have  negotiated  with  the  Commu- 
nists long  enough  in  Hanoi  and  earlier  in 
Korea  to  know  they  are  master  psycholo- 
gists. They  place  no  value  on  that  which 
Americans  hold  most  dear — human  life. 
They  brazenly  use  the  uncertainties  of 


the  welfare  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
to  make  their  families  pawns  In  a  cruel 
game  of  international  psycnological  war- 
fare. Because  of  our  compassion.  Hand 
is  able  to  force  an  impotent  America  to 
negotiate  in  the  human  interest  against 
our  national  interest.  Hanoi  can  conduct 
the  war  tills  way  because  it  is  contrary 
to  our  principles  to  retaliate  in  kind. 
Hanoi  places  no  value  on  the  lives  or  wel- 
fare of  her  own  prisoners  of  war. 

The  families  and  friends  of  American 
servicemen  missing  in  action  or  prisoners 
of  war  have  good  cause  to  be  concerned 
about  their  husbands,  sons,  and  neigh- 
bors. They  have  heard  the  testimony  of 
returned  POWs.  They  have  heard  the 
testimony  of  the  82  members  of  the 
Pueblo  crew,  their  callous  treatment, 
their  battles  to  retain  their  health  and 
sanity.  They  have  seen  their  loved  ones 
on  Hanoi's  propaganda  films. 

Han6i  has  refused  to  release  the  names 
of  all  the  prisoners  she  holds. 

Hanoi  has  refused  to  confirm  the  num- 
ber of  American  prisoners  she  holds. 

Hanoi  has  refused  to  admit  which 
known  captives  are  still  alive. 

Hanoi  has  refused  to  permit  Red  Cross 
or  other  international  inspection  of  POW 
camps. 

Families  write  regularly;  letters  re- 
turned undelivered  from  Hanoi. 

Wives  send  photos  of  sons  their  fa- 
thers have  never  seen;  returned  from 
Hanoi. 

Warm  clothing  is  shipped  to  ward  off 
the  bitter  Asian  cold;  returned  from 
Hanoi. 

Foodstuffs  and  Christmas  packages 
are  sent  through  the  International  Red 
Cross;  returned  from  Hanoi. 

When  will  the  names  of  Americans 
held  captive  be  returned  from  Hanoi? 

When  will  evidence  of  humane  treat- 
ment for  American  prisoners  be  returned 
from  Hanoi? 

When  will  American  servicemen  be 
returned  from  Hanoi? 

We  think  the  time  is  now. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  read  to 
you  a  statement  that  I  received  at  3 
o'clock  this  afternoon  from  Comdr.  Lloyd 
Bucher  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo: 

Statement  From  Comdr,  Lxotd  Bucher,  Cap- 
tain OF  THE  U.S.S.  "Pueblo".  September 
17.  1969 

I  cannot  talk  to  the  legal  aspects  of  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  by  North  Vietnam. 
Nor  do  I  know  more  tiian  has  been  reported 
iQ  the  news  concerning  the  treatment  re- 
ceived by  ihose  servicemen  who  are  presently 
there.  However,  if  the  North  Vietnamese  ac- 
cord prisoners  the  same  treatment  that  Is 
meted  out  by  their  sister  regime  in  North 
Korea,  then  I  can  discuss  the  subject 
knowledgeably.  More  US,  prisoners  of  war 
died  In  the  Korean  war  than  In  any  war  In 
which  we  have  been  engaged.  But  this  was 
the  first  time  we  directly  engaged  a  country 
whose  basic  premise  Is  the  communist  mil- 
itary dictatorship.  North  Vietnam  is  under 
the  rule  of  the  same  type  of  Communism. 
In  past  wars,  the  enemy  were  basically  people 
in  the  ranks,  soldiers  and  sailors  who  bore 
us  no  individual  personal  hatred.  That  is  not 
true  with  the  average  Communist  soldier. 
From  the  cradle  they  are  fed  the  most  fan- 
tastic lies  imaginable  about  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  no  other  source  of 
information,  and  no  one  dares  to  question. 
Then  what  treatment  can  we  expect  from 
them?  Remember,  it  is  the  highly  indoctri- 
nated soUler  that  is  guarding  their  prisoners. 
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preparing  their  food,  seeing  to  sanitation  and 
administering  medical  treatment.  Brutality 
can  be  expected  and  brutality  is  what  the 
prisoner  will  receive  In  most  instances. 
People  under  Communism  are  continuously 
Indoctrinated  and  believe  that  only  when  we 
as  a  nation  cease  to  exist,  will  there  be  hap- 
piness in  the  world  The  man  on  the  street  in 
North  Korea  believes  this  with  all  his  being. 
In  short,  any  treatment  that  the  usual  guard 
In  North  Korea  inflicts  on  a  prisoner  less  than 
brutal  murder,  he  considers  humane  because, 
after  all,  hasn't  he  been  told  from  his  very 
beginning  that  cruel  death  Is  all  anv  Ameri- 
can deser/es. 

On  the  positive  side,  I  have  an  overwhelm- 
ing faith,  generated  from  my  own  exper- 
iences, that  our  servicemen  can  and  will 
survive.  The  American  serviceman  is  en- 
dowed with  the  peculiar  quality  of  being  able 
to  nnd  enough  humor  in  the  worst  of  situa- 
tions to  buoy  him  over  the  toughest  imag- 
inable circumstances.  His  humor,  together 
with  his  faith  In  his  God  and  his  Country, 
and  his  love  of  family  and  friends  produce 
in  him  as  tough  a  man  as  has  ever  been  born 
on  this  enrth.  To  all  the  wives,  children, 
parents  and  friends  of  servicemen  who  are 
prisoners  of  the  North  Viet  I  ask  vou  to  have 
faith  in  him  and  his  ability  "to  survive. 
Remember,  too.  that  he  is  more  concerned 
about  your  suffering  and  mental  anguish 
than  he  Is  about  his  own  problems. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  us  this,  I  am  sure,  in- 
spiring, reassuring,  and  comforting  mes- 
sage from  Lloyd  P.  Bucher,  and  I  would 
like  to  sa>' — not  belatedly,  because  I  did 
say  so  at  the  time — that  his  efforts  were 
in  a  very  large  part  responsible  in  secur- 
ing the  release,  Uirough  such  public  in- 
terest and  world  opinion,  of  the  crew  of 
the  Pueblo. 

I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  ( Mr,  Fisher  » . 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  time  situation,  I  can  only  imderscore 
and  associate  myself  with  everything 
that  has  been  said  here  this  afternoon. 
In  my  judgment — and  I  am  sure  that  is 
shared  by  all  the  Members  of  this  body 
and  of  the  entire  Congress — I  feel  confi- 
dent that  practically  all  the  American 
people  agree  that  the  most  important  one 
thing  facing  this  Nation  today  is  the  rec- 
ognition of  this  need  for  disclosure  of 
information  withheld  by  the  Communists 
with  respect  to  the  prisoners  of  war.  and 
the  matter  of  the  treatment  that  those 
prisoners  are  receiving.  That  is  first, 
foremost,  and  paramount  on  the  agenda 
of  the  issues  facing  this  Nation  today, 
and  I  think  here  in  this  forum  this  after- 
noon at  least  there  has  been  a  start,  at 
least  there  has  been  an  effort.  The  alarm 
has  been  sounded.  The  bell  has  been  rung 
in  an  effort  to  direct  world  opinion  in 
this  forum  of  public  opinion  in  America 
that  may  result  in  the  realization  of 
some  progress  in  this  No.  1  objective  be- 
fore the  Nation  today. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama for  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion, and  I  hope  and  pray  that  it  may 
bear  fruit. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  <Mr,  Anderson'. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  for  yielding, 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  August  12,  I 
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Introduced  in  this  Chamber  a  resolution 
concerning  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  by  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam, and  requested  that  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  giving  it  unanimous  consent. 
The  resolution  expressed  deep  concern 
over  the  inhumane  and  deliberately  cruel 
treatment  accorded  to  American  prison- 
ers of  war  by  the  Hanoi  regime,  and  re- 
quested F>resident  Nixon  to  convey  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  on  this  matter  to 
the  Communist  regime  in  North  Vietnam, 
to  the  participating  states  of  the  Geneva 
Conferences  of  1954  and  1962.  to  the 
states  adhering  to  the  1949  Geneva  Con- 
ventions, and  to  the  member  states  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment has  publicly  stated  that  American 
prisoners  of  war  receive  adequate  and 
proper  care.  But  they  have  refused  to 
permit  impartial  inspection  of  prison  fa- 
cilities which  would  verify  such  claims. 
This  refusal  is  in  direct  violation  of  the 
Geneva  agreements,  and  it  is  only  one  of 
several  such  violations. 

Article  122  of  the  Geneva  agreements 
states  specifically  that  both  parties  in  the 
conflict  shall  establish  information  bu- 
reaus to  infoi-m  governments  and  fami- 
lies of  the  status  and  condition  of 
prisoners.  As  you  all  know.  Hanoi  has 
persistently  refused  to  establish  any  such 
bureau,  or  even  to  identify  those  men 
who  have  been  captured  and  are  being 
held  as  prisoners  of  war.  At  present  there 
are  more  than  1,300  American  service- 
men listed  as  missing  in  action.  Of  these, 
less  than  350  have  been  identified  as 
prisoners  through  news  photos  released 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  neutral 
press.  We  cannot  even  be  sure  that  all 
those  identified  in  the  photographs  are 
still  alive,  for  some  of  the  pictures 
showed    severely    wounded    men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel,  and  I  am  sure  that 
every  Member  piesent  in  this  Chamber 
agrees  with  me,  that  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  the  pui-poseful  and  deliberate 
cruelty  of  the  Hanoi  regime  in  this  mat- 
ter— not  only  to  the  prisoners  them- 
selves, but  to  their  families  and  loved 
ones  who  receive  almost  no  word  of 
them.  They  must  live  in  doubt  from  day 
to  day.  and  Hanoi  has  clearly  made  no 
effoit  to  alleviate  this  doubt. 

On  July  3,  when  Radio  Hanoi  an- 
noimced  that  North  Vietnam  would  re- 
lease three  American  prisoners  in  rec- 
ognition of  Independence  Day  in  the 
United  States,  hundreds  of  families  be- 
gan to  hope  that  their  sons  or  husbands 
would  be  among  the  three  to  be  returned. 
Their  anxieties  were  prolonged  for  32 
days,  and  then  tragically  shattered  for 
all  but  the  relatives  of  these  three  men. 
We  can  be  thankful  for  the  return  of 
these  three  men,  but  let  us  not  forget 
the  heartlessness  inflicted  on  the  fami- 
lies and  friends  of  so  many  others. 

These  are  not  the  only  examples  that 
could  be  cited.  Hanoi  has  .shown  time 
and  again  that  it  is  willing  to  use  cap- 
lured  American  servicemen  as  propa- 
ganda tools,  but  not  to  accord  them  the 
basic  dignity  and  decency  which  are  due 
them  as  human  beings  and  prisoners  of 
war  covered  by  the  Geneva  Conventions. 
The  U.S.  Government  has  done  all  in 
its  power  to  render  just  and  fair  treat- 
ment to  captured  enemy  soldiers  in  the 


Vietnam  conflict.  Tlie  Hanoi  regime  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  of  South 
Vietnam  have  not  reciprocated  this  re- 
spect. This  is  more  than  a  matter  of 
honor  among  governments.  It  is  a  matter 
of  decency  among  men. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  unanimous  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution,  and  pray  that 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  will 
heed  the  still,  small  voice  of  conscience 
speaking  through  the  wind  and  fire  of 
war, 

Mr,  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
ih'"  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his 
comments. 

Mr,  Speaker,  may  I  say  for  the  infor- 
mation of  those  who  are  here  to  par- 
ticipate that  while  I  do  have  only  60 
minutes.  I  took  the  precaution  of  getting 
a  backup  60  minutes  to  enable  everybody 
who  is  here  to  express  himself  and  par- 
ticipate in  this  special  order.  So  if  my 
time  expires.  I  will  be  followed  on  the 
scene  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  'Mr.  Edwards',  who  has 
an  additional  60  minutes,  .so  all  Mem- 
bers will  be  recognized  and  given  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  this  most  im- 
portant and  vital  function  of  our  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  fiom  Florida  'Mr. 
Gibbons) . 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter,' 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding.  I  shall  be 
brief,  because  I  know  a  great  many  other 
Members  in  this  body  wish  to  speak. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  'Mr.  Dickinson'  for 
his  leadership  in  taking  this  special  or- 
der in  order  to  brine  this  issue  before  the 
Congress  and  the  world,  and  to  drama- 
tize this  issue  before  Congress  and  world 
opinion. 

Many  of  us  in  this  body  are  old  soldiers 
and  all  of  us  know  that  war  is  cruel.  We 
know  many  cruel  things  aic  done  in  war 
and  in  the  heat  of  battle  that  would  not 
be  done  otherwise.  But  we  ai-e  not  now 
talking  about  the  heal  of  battle.  We  are 
talking  about  people  who  are  perhaps 
prisoners  of  war.  They  are  removed  from 
the  heat  of  battle,  where  rational  deci- 
sions can  be  made  by  those  who  are  in 
contact  with  them. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  that  is  more 
irrational,  nothing  that  is  more  cruel 
than  to  withhold  from  another  govern- 
ment simply  a  list  of  the  names  of  those 
people,  where  they  are  held,  and  what 
their  immediate  physical  condition  is.  I 
can  think  of  no  way  for  the  people  of 
North  Vietnam  to  present  themselves  to 
the  rest  of  this  planet  as  civilized  human 
beings,  wishing  admission  into  the  family 
of  nations  of  this  planet,  when  North 
Vietnam  will  not  do  that  simple  and  di- 
rect act.  I  am  shocked  and  appalled  by 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  14  ladies  who 
have  come  to  Washuigton  tclay  from 
ir..-  congressional  district,  who  represent 
14  families,  and  there  are  really  more 
than  that  who  have  come  from  my  dis- 
trict who  are  here  to  help  out  in  this 
cause.  At  this  time  I  insert  a  list  of  the 
names  of  these  women  from  Tampa  who 
are  in  the  House  Gallery: 


Deborah  Herr,  Mary  Brennan,  Patricia 
Goodrich.  Lynda  Gray,  Kathleen  Karl,  Hazel 
Keirn,  Phyllis  Kline.  Patricia  Lund.  Sue  Mac- 
Cann.  Laura  Robinson.  Patricia  Scharf  Mar- 
garet Smith.  Patricia  Trier,  and  Donna 
Wilson.  I 


Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  little  liope  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  Government  is  go- 
ing to  listen  to  this  plea  for  human 
decency,  however  \-ividly  we  may  phrase 
or  vehemently  we  may  press  our  condem- 
nation of  tlieir  inhumane  treatment  of 
our  fighting  men  who  are  now  their 
prisoners.  But  I  think  we  should  pass  this 
resolution  and  resoundingly,  so  that 
world  opinion  may  note  it  even  if  the 
North  Vietnamese  do  not. 

They,  the  North  Vietname.se.  have  vio- 
lated evpr>'  canon  of  international  law, 
and  the  Geneva  Convention  in  particular. 
Under  the  patent  evasion  that  this  is 
something  less  than  a  war,  they  claim 
such  protisions  do  not  apply.  They  claim 
that  they  do  not  have  to  allow  an  im- 
partial inspection  of  their  prison  camps, 
they  do  not  have  to  admit  mail  from  dis- 
tressed families,  release  the  injured  or 
severely  wounded,  or.  worst  of  all.  even 
identify  the  men  they  hold.  Only  a  civi- 
lized conscience  could  compel  them, 
given  the  present  situation,  and  they  ob- 
viously do  not  have  that. 

Yet.  we  should  speak  and  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  this  attempt  to  halt  the 
barbai-ic  and  uncivilized  mistreatment  of 
our  captured  men.  I  hope  that  current 
peace  efforts  will  succeed,  I  hope  that  the 
maltreatment  of  our  soldiers  will  like- 
wise cease, 

Mr,  DICKINSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Alabama 
'Mr.  Buchanan'  . 

Mr,  BUCHANAN,  Mr  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Alabama  for  his  meritorious  leadership 
in  this  important  matter.  Our  hearts  go 
out  to  the  wives  and  other  loved  ones  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  and  of  those 
listed  as  missing  in  action  Our  efforts 
here  shall  be  matched  by  our  prayers  for 
the  safety,  the  welfare,  and  the  ultimate 
safe  return  of  these  brave  men. 

It  is  with  very  grave  concern  that  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives today  in  denouncing  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  for  the  utterly 
inliumane  ti-eatment  which  prisoners  of 
war  have  received  at  their  hands.  We 
call  the  attention  of  our  fellow  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  entire 
free  world  to  North  Vietnam's  blatant 
and  continuing  disregard  for  the  Geneva 
Convention's  prisoner  of  war  provisions 
in  the  sincere  hope  that  an  ai-oused  world 
public  opinion  can  restilt  in  sufficient 
pressure  to  change  this  teirible  situation, 
I  know  that  all  those  who  heard  the 
testimony  of  the  two  American  Nav>-  men 
recently  released  from  prison  by  Hanoi 
alreadj-  share  our  shock  and  indignation 
over  the  brutal  treatment  of  prisoners 
which  they  described. 

While  the  testimony  of  these  two  men 
has  dramatized  such  treatment  recently, 
it  has  apparently  been  going  on  since  the 
beginning  of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam.  In 
further  disregard  for  the  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  consistently  refused  to  re- 
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lease  the  names  of  prisoners  of  war,  to 
permit  the  regular  fiow  of  mail  to  or  from 
those  prisoners,  and  to  permit  inspection 
of  the  facilities  in  which  those  prisoners 
are  held.  The  families  of  most  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  there  literally  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  dead  or  alive.  In 
response  to  last  springs  public  request 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  for 
a  free  flow  of  mail  between  prisoners  and 
their  families  and  for  a  list  of  prisoners, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  even 
know  the  fate  of  many  who  are  missing 
in  action.  Hanoi  refused  to  promise  any- 
thing until  U.S.  troops  are  withdrawn. 
A  similar  refusal  was  given  to  Ambas- 
sador Lodge's  request  this  past  week  for 
impartial  international  inspection  of  the 
prisoner  of  war  camps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  war  is  always  a  terrible 
and  a  tragic  thing  which  brings  grief 
to  the  familes  of  those  who  make  sacri- 
fices such  as  are  being  made  by  our  gal- 
lant fighting  men  in  Vietnam.  But  the 
nations  who  endorsed  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention expressed  their  conviction  that 
neither  -the  inhumane  treatment  of 
p*Jsonai«.  or  the  endless  heartbreak  of 
families  who  do  not  know  the  fate  of  a 
loved  one  listed  missing  in  action  due  to 
information  withheld  by  such  a  barbaric 
government  as  that  of  North  Vietnam 
have  to  be  or  should  be  among  the 
horrors  of  war. 

The  US.  Government  and  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  have  continuously  honored 
the  requirements  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention relating  to  the  treatment  of  war 
prisoners  and  have  repeatedly  appealed 
to  North  Vietnam,  which  also  endorsed 
the  Geneva  Convention,  to  do  likewise. 

On  this  day  we  again  join  in  a  fervent 
appeal  to  North  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  to  comply  with 
the  Geneva  Convention  tenets  and  afford 
humane  treatment  to  prisoners  of  war. 
So  that  there  will  be  no  question  as  to 
the  deep  concern  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
atbout  this  critical  matter,  we  have  also 
joined  in  sponsoring  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution which  formally  states  our  hope 
that  all  concerned  persons  in  the  UJS. 
Government,  the  United  Nations,  and 
throughout  the  world  will  join  in  this 
appeal.  I  respectfully  urge  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  of  this  concur- 
rent resolution  by  the  Congress. 

(Mr.  CONABLE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Buchanan)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  ) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
little  to  add  to  the  many  eloquent  expres- 
sions of  support  today  for  our  missing 
and  our  captured  comrades  in  Vietnam. 
No  thinking  American  would  not  wish 
them  well  and  reunited  with  their  fam- 
ilies. They  are  beyond  our  control,  but 
it  is  reasonaWe  to  hope  that  the  concerns 
we  express  today  will  reach  the  ears  of 
their  tormentors  and  help  to  persuade 
them  that  the  road  to  peace  cannot  be 
built  on  disregard  for  the  most  basic 
tenets  of  humanity  and  international 
law. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  anecdote  from 
my  personal  experience  to  underscore 
the  inhmnanity  of  the  policy  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  with  respect  to  Amer- 
ican prisoners.  Shortly  after  I  was  electe<l 
to  this  body  the  family   of  a   downed 


American  military  pilot  asked  me  to  con- 
firm a  report  that  he  was  dead.  I  checked 
with  the  service  involved  and  was  ad- 
vised that  the  missing  man's  plane  had 
been  hit  by  a  Russlan-bullt  Sam  missile 
and  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  sur- 
vived the  resulting  explosion.  A  search 
for  the  body  had  been  to  no  avail,  birt 
the  service  decided  he  was  dead.  More 
than  a  year  later  that  family  received  a 
letter  from  the  man  ina  North  Vietnam- 
ese prison,  saying  that  he  was  alive  and 
had  largely  recovered  from  his  wounds. 
I  do  not  believe  that  family  has  heard 
from  him  since  that  letter.  What  are  they 
to  think?  Do  they  have  hope?  My  heart 
goes  out  to  them,  and  to  the  many  fam- 
ilies like  them  for  whom  grief  and 
despair  can  be  assuaged  only  by  the  kind 
of  information  any  civilized  nation 
would  make  available  as  a  matter  of 
course  about  prisoners  of  war  within  its 
control.  Certainly  we  can  deal  with  re- 
liance and  good  will  only  with  civilized 
nations,  and  I  pray  that  North  Vietnam 
will  receive  this  message  from  our  meet- 
ing here  today.  The  quest  for  peace  can- 
not ignore  inhiunanity  such  as  has  been 
here  described. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Alabama  for  his  very  worthwhile 
contribution. 

May  I  say,  before  yielding  to  any  other 
Member,  right  now  we  have  more  than 
200  cogponsors  of  my  resolution.  We  still 
have  room  for  more.  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
resolution.  Any  Member  who  wishes  to 
contact  me,  who  would  like  to  cosponsor 
this  resolution,  should  know  it  is  still 
open  for  signatures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  desire  to  commend  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  for  the  leadership  which  he  has 
exhibited,  and  to  associate  myself  not 
only  with  the  remarks  which  he  has 
made  but  also  those  of  others  who  have 
spoken  prior  to  this  time. 

Five  of  these  1,300  missing  men  or 
prisoners  of  war  are  from  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent.  Their  families,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  others  throughout  this  great 
country,  pray  and  hope  and  wait. 

We  in  this  Congress  and  others 
throughout  the  free  world  must  not  fail 
these  young  men,  because  if  we  fail  them 
we  fail  our  country,  we  desecrate  our 
heritage,  anc"  we  betray  our  posterity. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  Indeed  grateful  to  my  colleague 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson)  for  tak- 
ing the  lead  in  bringing  this  matter  of 
the  treatment  of  American  prisoners  of 
war  by  North  Vietnam  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  the  Nation.  In  my 
judgment,  Mr.  Dickinson  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  initiative  and  concern  In 
this  matter. 

In  this  regard.  I  am  both  pleased  and 
proud  to  join  my  colleague  and  the  more 
than  90  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  have  agreed  to  cosponsor 
this  resolution  today  and  to  speak  out  in 


behalf  of  those  American  prisoners  and 
men  who  are  listed  as  "missing  in  ac- 
tion," many  of  whom  are  thought  to  be 
captives. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Geneva  Convention 
extends  to  prisoners  of  war  certain  rights 
so  that,  in  captivity,  they  might  retain 
a  measure  of  human  dignity  and  survive 
such  an  ordeal.  Those  of  us  who  have 
ever  served  in  the  armed  services  also 
know  that,  for  a  serviceman,  being  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy  Is  one  of  the  most 
traumatic,  demoralizing,  and  degrading 
experiences  that  can  ever  occur  to  a  man 
in  a  combat  situation. 

During  the  time  the  United  States  has 
been  engaged  in  the  war  in  Vietnam,  thi.s 
fate  has  fell  on  more  than  a  thousand 
U.S.  fighting  men.  But,  because  of  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam's  stead- 
fast refusal  to  abide  by  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Geneva  Convention  or  to 
otherwise  cooperate  in  any  way  on  this 
question,  we  have  no  way  of  knowing 
for  certain  just  how  many  Americans 
they  are  actually  holding. 

On  the  other  side,  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
have  made  every  attempt  to  abide  by  the 
Geneva  Convention  witli  regard  to  the 
processing  and  treatment  of  the  pris- 
oners taken  by  them. 

Recently,  we  had  the  opportimity  to 
hear  from  two  released  Navy  men  who 
had  been  held  captive  in  North  Vietnam, 
on  just  how  our  men  are  being  treated 
in  captivity.  Their  stories  of  cruel  and 
inhuman  treatment  are  shocking — 
shackled  in  chains,  poor  and  insufHclent 
food,  inadequate  medical  care,  and  bar- 
barism to  the  extent  of  even  tearing  out 
their  fingernails. 

As  a  result.  North  Vietnam's  image 
has  been  badly  tarnished  in  the  "court 
of  world  opinion."  but  I  seriously  doubt 
that  this  has  had  any  effect  on  the 
treatment  of  those  I  call  "the  forgotten 
men  of  the  Vietnam  war."  While  our 
purpose  today  is  primarily  directed  to- 
ward stirring  public  and  world  opinion 
so  that  our  fighting  men  might  receive 
their  full  rights  under  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, I  believe  far  more  can  and 
should  be  done  to  correct  this  basic  in- 
justice and  secure  the  release  or  ex- 
change of  all  prisoners  held  by  both 
sides  in  Vietnam. 

Both  the  present  and  the  previous  ad- 
ministration have  made  strong  efforts  to 
negotiate  the  question  of  prisoners  of 
war,  but  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
have  flatly  refused.  I  think  the  time  has 
arrived  for  concerned  people  throughout 
the  world  to  start  asking  "Why"'? 

Certainly,  if  North  Vietnam  is  gen- 
uinely concerned  about  reaching  a  set- 
tlement, they  should  agree  to  demon- 
strate their  good  faith  by  arriving  at 
a  mutual  arrangement  to  at  least  ex- 
change information  regarding  the  pris- 
oners held  by  both  sides.  Is  this  too  much 
to  ask  of  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam? Or,  are  they  more  concerned  about 
perpetuating  their  past  record  of  cruelty 
and  degradation  on  those  human  beings 
who  have  been  caught  up  in  the  agonies 
of  war? 

In  the  final  analysis,  this  resolution 
which  is  before  us  today  is  an  expression 
of  fa'th  that  these  American  fighting 
men  have  not  and  shall  not  be  forgotten. 
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And,  in  addition  to  urging  its  passage,  I 
urge  every  concerned  American  and 
every  representative  body  in  this  Nation 
to  go  on  record  supporting  it  as  well. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Februai-y  5  it  was  my  unfortunate  task 
to  advise  Members  of  this  House  that 
the  road  to  peace  at  Paris  would  be  long, 
difficult,  and,  at  times,  frustrating.  Tak- 
ing this  view,  I  insisted  that  the  subject 
of  repatriation  of  U.S.  prisoners,  then  in 
the  hands  of  Hanoi,  be  given  early  pri- 
ority. In  addition,  that  if  there  was  any 
sincerity  on  the  part  of  Hanoi  to  discuss 
peace,  it  be  tested  by  the  prisoners-of- 
war  issue. 

At  this  time,  we  have  no  definite  count 
on  survivors,  and  no  information  con- 
cerning their  health.  In  \aew  of  what 
happened  in  Korea,  and  from  what  little 
information  there  is  available  on  the 
present  situation,  we  are  led  to  believe 
the  worst. 

In  Korea,  the  prisoners-of-war  issue 
was  left  as  the  last  item  on  the  agenda 
for  discussion,  and  it  took  over  2  years 
to  resolve.  Admiral  Joy,  our  chief  nego- 
tiator at  Panmunjom,  Korea,  has  stated 
that  throughout  the  long  arguments  over 
the  exchange  of  prisoners,  the  Com- 
munists engaged  in  every  nefarious  prac- 
tice known  to  them.  They  lied;  they 
blustered:  they  became  \indictive;  they 
twisted,  distorted,  and  denied  the  truth; 
they  delayed;  and,  they  threatened.  In 
the  end.  Admiral  Joy  concluded  that  the 
enemy  was  using  the  almost  endless  ne- 
gotiations to  screen  the  preparation  and 
occupation  of  almost  impregnable  defen- 
sive positions.  Only  when  it  became  ap- 
parent the  United  States  was  running  out 
of  patience  in  negotiations  did  the  enemy 
abandon  their  deceitful  and  dilatory  tac- 
tics and  address  themselves  to  the  issue 
at  hand:  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  endorse  this 
concurrent  resolution  calling  for  all  con- 
cerned departments  or  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  appeal  to 
North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  of  South  Vietnam  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  and  to  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  obtain  the 
prompt  release  of  all  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  so 
held  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  passage  of  this  resolution  may 
help  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
mistake  made  in  Korea  of  considering 
the  issue  of  prisoners  the  last  item  on 
the  agenda. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
treatment  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
at  the  hands  of  the  North  Vietnamese  is 
a  matter  which  continues  to  sadden  and 
distuib  all  Americans.  I  am  shocked  at 
each  new  bit  of  evidence  which  emerges 
indicating  the  inhumanity  and  callous- 
ness of  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders, 
and  I  want  to  take  this  opportimity 
along  with  so  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  express  my  sjinpathy  with 
the  friends  and  families  of  our  men  be- 
lieved held  by  the  Vietnamese.  The  very 
fact  that  we  do  not  know  how  many 
Americans  are  ahve  in  North  Vietnam, 
who  those  men  are,  and  what  their  con- 
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ditions  are.  Is  mute  testimony  to  the 
painful  and  deplorable  limtw  in  which 
American  prisoners  of  war  and  their 
families  are  being  held  by  the  North 
Vietnamese.  Less  than  100  American 
prisoners  have  been  permitted  to  write 
to  their  families — and  then  only  once  or 
twice  a  year.  Only  a  fraction  of  the  re- 
maining prisoners  have  been  identified — 
many  of  those  through  their  appearance 
in  North  Vietnamese  propaganda  films 
which  are,  themselves,  clear  violations 
of  accepted  international  standards  of 
humane  prisoner-of-war  treatment. 

Numerous  appeals  have  been  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  improved  treatment  of 
these  American  prisoners.  These  very 
same  officials,  however,  also  devise  and 
implement  our  continuing  "maximum 
military-  pressure"  attitude  in  seeking 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  hostilities. 
The  North  Vietnamese  have  responded 
with  little  more  than— in  the  words  of 
Defense  Secretary  Laird — "a  series  of 
contrived  broadcasts"  representing  'fee- 
ble gestures"  that  are  "no  substitute  for 
the  humanitarian  guarantees  that  we 
are  seeking."  While  there  can  be  no  jus- 
tification for  such  attitudes  on  the  part 
of  the  North  Vietnamese,  demands  com- 
ing from  the  veiy  officials  in  our  Gov- 
ernment who  are  directing  American 
military  actions  in  Vietnam  are  not  tlie 
most  compelling. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  those  of 
us  in  the  Congress  and  elsewhere  who 
have  long  and  vociferously  opposed 
American  involvement  in  this  war  take 
up  the  appeal  to  North  Vietnam  on  be- 
half of  our  POWs.  I  would  certainly 
place  myself  in  that  category.  I  have  op- 
ix)sed  the  strategy  of  maintaining  maxi- 
mum military  pressure  on  North  Viet- 
nam as  a  means  of  Inducing  a  settle- 
ment. I  have  taken  the  position  that  the 
only  way  to  bring  this  unfortunate  war 
to  a  close  Is  to  halt  the  killing,  and  to 
move  in  that  direction  the  United  States 
should  declare  an  immediate  cease  fire. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  an  increasing 
number  of  Americans,  both  within  and 
outside  the  Goverrunent,  support  this 
general  point  of  view.  We  have  and  will 
continue  to  exert  every  pressure  and  in- 
fluence we  can  upon  responsible  officials 
of  the  executive  branch  who  are  con- 
ducting the  American  role  in  this  war  to 
follow  the  course  we  support. 

The  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  could 
make  a  real  contribution  to  efforts  by  our 
own  people  to  end  American  militar>'  in- 
volvement in  the  affairs  of  Vietnam  by 
Immediately  revising  Its  policies  and  ac- 
tions regarding  the  treatment  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  in  its  custody.  The 
first  step  by  the  North  Vietnamese  should 
be  to  release  Immediately  a  detailed  list 
of  all  American  prisoners  in  their  cus- 
tody and  to  permit  them  to  communicate 
freely  with  their  families  by  letter. 
Thereafter,  it  would  hopefully  be  possi- 
ble to  negotiate  ground  rules  for  the 
regular  inspection  of  prisoner-of-war  fa- 
clUtles  In  North  Vietnam  by  impartial 
international  teams. 

In  1968  North  Vietnamese  leaders 
called  off  scheduled  trials  for  several 
downed  American  flyers.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  they  did  so  after  several 
American    and    International    "doves" 


urged  them  to.  I  am  hopeful  that  they 
will  resEwnd  in  a  similar  maimer  now 
with  regard  to  their  treatment  of  all 
American  prisoners.  I  understand  that, 
in  1968,  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  U  Thant.  played  a  very 
significant  role,  and  I  hope  he  will  again 
use  his  considerable  influence  to  assist 
in  obtaining  more  humane  treatment  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  in  North  Viet- 
nam. Along  similar  lines.  I  strongly  agree 
with  a  view  expressed  some  weeks  ago  by 
the  London  Times  that  it  would  also  be 
helpful  for  the  neutral  nations  of  the 
world  to  use  their  influence  with  Hanoi 
in  this  regard. 

As  an  expression  of  my  deep  concern 
over  this  problem,  and  my  sympathy  for 
the  men  involved  and  their  families.  I 
am  submitting  the  following  resolution: 

CONCtTRBENT  RESOLtTTIOI* 

Whereas  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam 
have  disregarded  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  and  refused  to  release 
the  names  of  prisoners  of  war  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  to  permit  the  regular  flow  of  mall  to 
or  from  those  prisoners,  and  otherwise  to 
accord  humane  treatment  to  those  prisoners, 
and  to  permit  Inspection  of  the  facilities  in 
which  those  prisoners  are  held: 

Whereas  the  United  States  aovernmtnt 
has  repeatedly  appealed  to  North  Vietnam, 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front  of  South 
Vietnam  to  respect  the  requirements  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  which  North  Vietnam 
has  endorsed:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concnrnng) .  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  all  other  concerned  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  United  States  aovernment, 
should  appeal  to  North  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  relating  to  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war.  should  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  obtain  the  prompt  re- 
lease of  all  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  so  held  as  prisoners  of  w-nr. 
and  should  appeal  to  the  peoples  of  the  world 
and  to  the  Secretary  General  and  appropri- 
ate bodies  of  the  United  Nations  to  support 
these  objectives. 


Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend and  compliment  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama.  <Mr  Dickin- 
son'  for  his  leadership  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  concurrent  resolution  today 
condemning    North    Vietnamese    treat- 
ment of  An-.erlcan  prisoner.s  of  war.  Even 
though  I  introduced  a  similar  resolution 
in   this  body  on  September   11,  I  am 
pleased  indeed  to  join  in  cosponsoring 
this  resolution  expressing  the  outpouring 
of  indignation  across  this  country,  and 
in  fact  around  the  world,  over  the  bar- 
baric and  uncivilized  treatment  afforded 
the  prisoners  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists.  It  is  encouraging  and  re- 
assuring to  me.  and  to  the  families  of  the 
valiant  and  brave  Americans  who  have 
given  their  lives,  those  who  are  now  serv- 
ing, and  those  who  are  prisoners,  to  see 
this  overwhelming  congressional  expres- 
sion and  demonstration  of  our  concern 
and  plea  for  the  compliance  with  the 
Geneva      Convention      Provisions      on 
Prisoners  of  War.  which  was  agreed  to 
and  signed  by  North  Vietnam  in  1957. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  strongly 
believe  It  necessarj-  that  Vietnam  and 
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the  Vietcong  provide  more  humane 
treatment  for  American  captives,  I  fully 
concur  with  the  spirit  of  the  resolution 
Introduced  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
(Mr.  Dickinson)  . 

It  is  through  such  forthright  actions, 
I  think,  that  we  can  arouse  public  con- 
cern across  the  country  and  create  an 
even  greater  awareness  amongst  the 
American  people  as  to  the  uncivilized 
and  barbaric  treatment  now  tendered 
American  POW's  and  MIA's.  It  is  unjust; 
It  is  imjustiflable.  Certainly  It  is  not  in 
accord  with  specific  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Convention. 

In  inflicting  inhumane  treatment  on 
American  prisoners,  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  and  its  allies  in  South 
Vietnam  have  violated  fundamental 
standards  of  human  decency  and  have 
grossly  deviated  from  recognized  con- 
cepts of  international  agreements  on 
prisoners  of  war. 

I  commend  my  colleague  (Mr.  Dickin- 
son) for  his  effort  in  bringing  the  plight 
of  our  prisoners  to  the  attention  of  all 
thinking  Americans.  Truly  it  is  a  plight 
on  which  the  attention  of  all  Americans 
should'riow  be  focused. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
feeling  that  all  Members  of  Congress 
should  be  concerned  with  the  1,329  men 
captured,  or  missing  in  action  in  the 
Vietnam  war.  Most  of  these  men  are 
probably  prisoners  of  war. 

I  submit  that  we,  as  representatives 
of  the  people,  should  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  governments  throughout  the 
world  that  North  Vietnam  does  not  re- 
lease the  names  of  the  prisoners  it  has, 
and  that  we  do  not  feel  these  prisoners 
are  treated  as  the  Geneva  Convention 
requires. 

We  should  bring  the  harsh  treatment 
accorded  our  prisoners  before  the  bar  of 
public  opinion  throughout  the  world  In 
order  that  they  be  informed  of  the  mis- 
treatment rendered  to  our  captured 
soldiers  by  North  Vietnam. 

The  impact  of  the  power  of  world 
opinion  may  well  force  North  Vietnam 
to  give  humane  treatment  to  our  un- 
fortunate men,  and  not  only  that,  but 
it  could  welJ  influence  them  to  list  the 
names  of  our  men  who  have  been 
captured. 

I  enclose  an  open  letter  from  con- 
cerned Americans  for  the  perusal  of  the 
Members : 

Reunite  Ol-r  Families  Group, 
Downers  Grove.  III.,  September  17,  1969. 
To  the  Members  of  Congress: 

Concern  over  the  1.329  lost  men  of  the 
war,  Prisoners  of  War  and  Missings  In  Ac- 
tion, is  expressed  each  day  across  this  coun- 
try. Letters  from  fathers,  mothers,  sons,  and 
daughters  reach  the  desks  of  newspapers  and 
Congressmen,  all  carrying  the  same  message, 
speaking  of  the  suffering  of  the  families  of 
these  "lost"  men.  For  over  900  families  hangs 
the  dark  curtain  of  not  knowing — not  know- 
ing whether  a  husband  or  son  or  brother  or 
friend  is  alive,  let  alone  well;  the  vacuum 
that  exists  for  a  two  year  old  child  who 
has  never  seen  his  daddy  but  prays  some 
day  to  find  him. 

It  is  time  for  an  accounting.  It  is  time 
now  that  all  America  speak  forth  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  demand  that  North  Viet- 
nam give  an  accounting  of  these  men.  Only 
when  the  rest  of  the  world  shares  the  anguish 
and  tears  of  these  families  will  Hanoi  be 
swayed  to  change  Its  course. 


On  behalf  of  these  men  who  fought  so 
valiantly  for  their  country,  and  their 
famine*,  we  urge  you,  as  a  representative  of 
the  American  people  to  speak  out  publicly, 
and  Inform  the  American  public  of  the  tragic 
plight  of  POWs  and  MIAs.  We  urge  you  to 
take  the  lead  in  helping  stimulate  the  world 
opinion  to  help  these  men.  We  urge  you  to 
exert  all  your  powers  In  at  least  securing  a 
list  of  names  of  prisoners.  Most  of  all,  we 
beg  you  "Don't  Let  Them  Be  Forgotten." 
Concerned  Americans. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is 
one  responsibility  that  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  ought  never  to  forget,  it  is 
our  obligation  to  American  prisoners  of 
war. 

Today,  men  who  have  served  bravely 
under  our  flag  in  Southeast  Asia  are  lan- 
guishing in  prison  behind  enemy  lines, 
cut  off  from  friends,  families,  and  fellow 
countrymen.  Denied  the  basic  rights  ac- 
corded to  prisoners  of  war  under  the 
terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  some 
of  them  have  completely  lost  contact 
with  their  families  for  as  long  as  5  years, 
their  condition  and  status  unknown. 

The  North  Vietnamese  regime  has 
made  a  practice  of  intentionally  with- 
holding information  on  their  where- 
abouts and  physical  welfare,  in  clear 
violation  of  basic  international  law. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  pre- 
vent the  fate  of  these  brave  men  from 
being  shelved  and  forgotten.  They  have 
served  too  well  and  sacrificed  too  much 
to  deserve  such  a  fate.  As  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Dickinson  concurrent  resolution,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  insur- 
ing that  the  Congress  act  with  honor 
and  integrity  toward  a  group  of  men 
who  have  sacrificed  much  in  our  defense, 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  1.300  American  families  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  is  a  deep  and  continuing 
tragedj'.  These  are  the  families  who  have 
a  father,  a  husband,  or  a  son  known  or 
believed  to  be  held  prisoner  of  war  in 
North  Vietnam.  Some  of  our  men  have 
endured  in  Communist  prison  camps  for 
more  than  5  years. 

Two  recently  released  American  Navy 
men  have  revealed  the  torture  and  bru- 
tality experienced  and  witnessed  by  them 
in  prison  camps.  Their  accounts  shocked 
the  country  and  verified  the  inadequate 
and  degrading  treatment  that  the  Com- 
munist captors  have  imposed  on  their 
prisoners. 

Efforts  to  help  our  servicemen  held  in 
North  Vietnam  have  been  pursued  with 
vigor  by  U.S.  oflBcials.  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers,  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird,  and 
Ambassador  Lodge  in  Paris  have  all 
pressed  North  Vietnam  in  recent  months 
for  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
1949  Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  In  partic- 
ular, they  have  urged  such  basic  steps 
as  repatriation  of  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners  and  the  furnishing  of  a  list  of 
men  actually  in  North  Vietnamese  hands. 

These  requests  have  been  rejected  by 
North  Vietnamese  representatives  in 
Paris,  who  have  refused  even  to  identify 
the  American  prisoners  held  in  their 
country.  This  refusal  to  even  disclose  the 
names  of  the  prisoners  is  an  extreme 
cruelty  for  the  anxious  families  who  must 
exist  from  day  to  day  not  knowing 
whether  a  loved  one  is  alive  or  dead. 


I  have  joined  with  a  large  number  of 
my  congressional  colleagues  in  cosponsor- 
ing  the  concurrent  resolution  calling  on 
Hanoi  to  honor  the  Geneva  accords  guar- 
anteeing the  rights  of  prisoners  of  war. 

Along  with  the  administration,  we  are 
asking  Hanoi  to  name  the  men  in  captiv- 
ity, to  immediately  repartriate  the  sick 
and  wounded,  to  permit  impartial  inspec- 
tion of  prison  facilities,  to  assure  proper 
treatment  of  all  prisoners,  to  make  possi- 
ble a  regular  flow  of  mail,  and  to  under- 
take serious  negotiations  for  the  prompt 
release  of  all  American  prisoners  in  their 
custody. 

This  is  not  a  political  or  ideological 
issue,  but  a  matter  of  basic  humanitarian 
decency.  Whatever  one's  beliefs  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war  itself,  American  and 
world  opinion  should  be  united  in  sup- 
port of  a  policy  of  humane  treatment  for 
pri-soners  of  war. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  join- 
ing with  the  Honorable  William  L.  Dick- 
inson and  other  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  cosponsoring  a  con- 
current resolution  to  protest  North  Viet- 
nam's complete  disregard  for  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Geneva  Convention  dealing 
with  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  resolution  will  mo- 
bilize worldwide  public  opinion  against 
the  uncivilized  and  inhumane  treatment 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  in  Com- 
munist prison  camps. 

This  matter  is  one  of  daily  concern  to 
many  of  my  constituents.  The  city  of  Vic- 
torville  recently  recorded  its  feelings  in 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  council 
which  I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
together  with  the  letter  of  transmittal 
from  David  A.  Brownell,  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Victorville: 

VicTORvii,i.E.  Calif.. 

September  12.  1969. 
Congressman  Jerrt  L.  Pettis, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Pettis:  The  enclosed 
resolution  is  the  voice  of  the  people  of  the 
City  of  Victorville  expressing  their  feelings 
to  the  Hanoi  Government.  This  matter  is 
brought  closer  to  our  attention  through  cur 
dally  contact  with  the  seven  wives  and  20 
children  living  in  our  great  Victor  Valley  who 
are  victims  of  living  under  the  cruelty  of 
not  knowing  whether  their  husbands  and 
fathers  are  alive  or  dead.  It  is  very  heart- 
sickening  to  have  a  three  or  four  year  old 
child  ask  you  "What  does  my  daddy  look  like 
as  I  have  never  seen  him." 

On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  City  of 
Victorville,  we  strongly  urge  that  you  do  all 
within  your  power  to  bring  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  to  whatever  world 
organization  might  be  able  to  gain  some  an- 
swers for  these  families. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

David  A.  Brownell, 
Mayor,  City  of  Victorville. 

Resolution 
A  resolution  of  the  City  Council  of  the 
city  of  Victorville  expressing  their  deep 
concern  over  the  welfare  of  the  missing  in 
action  military  personnel  in  Southeast 
Asia 

Whe.-eae.  the  City  of  Victorville  has  dally 
contact  with  the  military  personnel  sta- 
tioned at  George  Air  Force  Base;  and 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  the  City  of  Vic- 
torville have  deep  and  lasting  friendships 
with  the  officers,  airmen  and  their  families; 
and 
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Whereaa,  the  citizen*  are  constantly  re- 
minded of  the  continual  anxiety  of  the 
families  of  these  men  listed  as  missing  in 

action;   and  ^   ..     ..       ,« 

Whereas,  now  word  has  reached  the  citi- 
zens through  prisoners  returning  from  North 
Vietnam  of  atroclUes  endured  by  our  mili- 
tary men  while  in  prison  camps  in  and 
around  Hanoi;  and 

Whereas,  this  commuiUty  and  its  citizens 
feel  a  deep  personal  responsibility  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  world  the  plight  of 
these  men.  their  wives  and  young  children 
who  wait  for  them: 

Now,  therefore,  this  City  Council,  on  be- 
haU  of  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  City  of  Vic- 
torville, urges  that  through  every  way  and 
means  the  government  of  North  Vietnam  be 
strongly  urged  to  exercise  their  consciences 
and  to  display  a  more  responsible  regard  for 
the  dignity  of  life  by  advising  some  world 
organization  of  the  status  of  cur  missing  in 
action  military  men. 

Passed,  Approved  and  Adopted  this  15th 
day  of  September,  1969. 

David  A.  Brownell, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Victorville. 

Attest: 

F.  W.  Baxter, 

City  Clerk. 


Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  add  my 
support  to  Mr.  Dickinson's  resolution 
and  express  my  concern  for  our  service- 
men who  have  been  captured  and  are  be- 
ing held  as  prisoners  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

As  participants  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, the  North  Vietnamese  agreed  to 
accord  the  men  taken  captive  certain 
privileges  including  the  release  of  their 
names,  the  right  to  send  and  receive  maU 
and  the  decency  of  receiving  humane 
treatment.  During  the  course  of  the  war, 
these  rights  have  been  constantly  denied 
and,  for  the  most  part,  the  actions  of  the 
Vietcong  have  gone  unquestioned.  No 
longer  do  I  feel  that  we  can  allow  this 
inhumanity  to  continue.  No  longer  can 
t'nis  situation  be  ignored — action  is  long 
overdue.  We  as  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment must  face  the  problem  head  on  and 
initiate  the  action  that  is  recognized  as 
the  power  of  our  elected  positions. 

Wives  and  families  all  across  this  Na- 
tion wait  anxiously  through  long  agoniz- 
ing days,  months  and,  for  many,  even 
vears  to  hear  some  news  that  their  hus- 
bands and  fathers  are  still  alive  and  safe. 
The  United  States  has  an  obligation  to 
these  wives  and  families  to  insist  that  the 
identification  of  our  men  be  made  known 
and  that  their  safety  is  insured.  Greater 
still,  is  our  obhgation  to  our  servicemen 
who  risked  their  lives  by  being  willing  to 
fight  for  those  noble  principles  on  which 
America  was  built  and  has  been  devel- 
oped. We  cannot  forget  the  meaning  of 
their  lives  and  the  strength  of  their  com- 
mitment to  peace  and  freedom  and 
justice. 

North  Vietnam  cannot  relinquish  its 
obligation  to  the  Geneva  Conference  by 
use  of  semantics.  The  men  they  have  cap- 
tured are  prisoners  of  war  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  cannot  evade 
their  responsibility  to  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference by  referring  to  them  as  war 
criminals.  The  wives  of  our  captured  men 
should  not  have  to  plead  their  cases 
alone  at  the  Paris  peace  talks.  The  Presi- 
dent, the  Departments  of  State  and  De- 
fense as  well  as  the  United  Nations  and 
all  the  Members  of  Congress  should  be 


working  hand  In  hand  to  see  that  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  be  made  not  only  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
but  to  release  all  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  so  held  as 
prisoners  of  war. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
very  special  privilege  to  be  associated 
with  so  many  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
joint  sponsorship  of  the  resolution  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama  <Mr,  Dickinson), 

This  is  truly  a  humanitarian  effort  of 
the  highest  order.  It  is  designed  to  arouse 
the  consciences  of  people  ever>'where  to 
appeal  to  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam to  adhere  to  the  very  minimum  re- 
quirements of  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
1949  regarding  the  humane  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war. 

The  resolution  we  are  introducing  to- 
day should  be  promptly  considered  and 
resoimdingly  approved.  Such  action  will 
place  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
forthrightly  and  unmistakably  behind 
an  appeal  which  no  decent  human  being 
can  deny. 

We  ask  only  that  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Vietcong  take  the  following  immedi- 
ate actions: 

First,  Identify  the  prisoners  whom 
they  hold. 

Second.  Release  the  seriously  sick  and 
injured. 

Third.  Permit  impartial  inspections  of 
all  prisoner-of-war  facilities. 

Fourth.  Permit  the  free  exchange  of 
mail. 

We  are,  of  course,  deeply  concerned 
that  all  American  prisoners  of  war  be  re- 
leased as  promptly  as  possible,  but  the 
four  points  above  are  fundamental  hu- 
manitarian requirements  Imposed  on  all 
signatories  of  the  Geneva  Convention— 
of  which  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam is  one. 

Despite  its  obligations,  however.  North 
Vietnam  has  consistently  refused  to 
honor  them.  Only  nine  men  have  been 
freed  by  that  Government  during  the 
past  5  years,  all  from  the  same  prisoner- 
of-war  camp.  Many  hundreds  of  others 
continue  to  be  imprisoned  there  and 
elsewhere.  How  many  we  do  not  know. 
Neither  do  we  know  who  they  are.  The 
evidence  we  do  have,  however,  proves 
conclusively  that  American  prisoners  of 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  are  not 
being  treated  humanely.  The  experience 
of  the  three  U.S.  servicemen  recently 
released  by  Hanoi  have  confirmed  the 
earlier  evidence. 

Our  appeal,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  ideo- 
logical. It  is  not  political.  Whatever  our 
people  may  think  about  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, or  about  the  conduct  of  that  war. 
we  are  all  united  in  our  concern  for  the 
suffering  of  American  prisoners  and  for 
the  burden  of  fear  and  tension  that  suf- 
fering has  placed  upon  their  families. 
War  is  terrible  enough  even  under  the 
most  favorable  of  conditions,  but  it  Is 
unthinkable  that  a  civilized  government 
anywhere  in  the  world  should  compound 
the  suffering  of  war  by  refusing  to  treat 
humanely  those  most  victimized  by  war. 
Some  of  our  men  have  been  in  Com- 
munist prison  camps  for  more  than  5 
years.  Over  200,  according  to  the  De- 
fense    Department,     have     been     there 


longer  than  3V2  years.  There  Is  reason 
for  deep  concern  that  so  many  months 
of  captivity  could  have  long-term  ad- 
verse effects  upon  the  well-being  of 
these   Americans. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Speaker,  both  our 
own  Government  and  that  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  have  recognized  and 
fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention.  Sick  and  wounded 
prisoners  have  been  released  and  re- 
patriated, and  Vietnamese  prisoners-of- 
war  camps  have  been  regularly  in- 
spected by  the  International  Commit- 
tee of   the  Red  Cross, 

Having  one  son  myself,  who  has 
served  his  country  in  Vietnam,  I  know 
a  little  of  the  anxiety  which  all  par- 
ents of  servicemen  there  must  face.  But 
most  of  us  have  been  spared  the  ordeal 
of  months  and  years  of  not  knowing 
where  our  sons  or  husbands  or  broth- 
ers or  sweethearts  may  be,  or  under 
what  conditions  they  are  held,  or  even 
whether  they  are  alive. 

Among  the  many  relatives  of  Amer- 
ican servicemen  who   are   prisoners   of 
war  or  who  are  classified  as  missing  in 
action,  some  have  come  to  Washington 
today  to  add  their  voices  to  our  appeal. 
Among    them   is   Mrs.    James   T.    Egan 
of  Mountainside,  N.J.,  whose  son.  Ma- 
rine 1st  Lt.  James  T,  Egan,  has  been 
missing  for  nearly  4  years  in  Vietnam. 
Otir  hearts  aU  go  out  to  mothers  like 
Mrs.   Egan.  Their   magnificent  coiu-age 
and    patience    and    the    persistence    of 
their  faith  in  the  face  of  such  cruel 
uncertainty    has    been    truly    remark- 
able. 

But  the  more  fortunate  among  us 
cannot  rest.  We  have  an  obligation  to 
do  evervthing  possible  to  end  the  doubt 
and  to  prevent  despair.  The  resolution 
we  introduce  today  is  one  step  in  meet- 
ing that  obligation.  It  calls,  with  all 
the  conviction  of  a  united  Congress,  on 
those  in  positions  of  influence — the 
President,  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense,  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
jiovernments  and  peoples  of  the  world — 
to  intervene  with  North  Vietnam  in 
the  cause  of  decency  and  humanity.  We 
can  do  no  less. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  urging  the  President  to 
take  all  courses  of  action  available  to 
him  to  assure  the  decent  and  humane 
treatment  of  American  prisoners  of 
war.  I  urge  the  President  to  call  on 
Communist  North  Vietnam  to  live  up 
to  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion, and  to  release  the  names  of  those 
American  servicemen  being  held  pris- 
oner in  that  country.  This  Is  the  hu- 
mane thing  to  do  for  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  loved  ones  who  are  presently 
imdergoing  the  stress  and  strain  of  not 
knowing  the  whereabouts  or  conditions 
of  these  men.  The  President  can  be 
assured  that  he  has  the  backing  of 
Congress  in  this  vital  effort. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cruel 
and  inhuman  treatment  that  American 
servicemen  have  received  at  the  hands  of 
their  North  Vietnamese  captors  has  been 
recognized  by  all  Americans — the  public 
displays,  the  pohUcal  exploitation,  the 
physical  and  psychological  terror— these 
are  not  new  to  us. 
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But  perhaps  the  cruelest  act  of  them 
all  is  the  failure  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  acknowledge  the  names  of  the  Ameri- 
can servicemen  who  they  now  hold  as 
prisoners  of  war.  It  is  diflBcult  for  me  to 
understand  many  of  the  enemy's  actions 
in  this  nightmare  of  a  war,  but  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  understand  this  cal- 
lous and  meaningless  disregard  of  the 
burden  they  continue  to  impose  on  the 
relatives  and  loved  ones  to  whom  these 
soldiers  are  so  important. 

Of  the  more  than  1,200  American  serv- 
icemen now  missing  in  action  In  Viet- 
nam, only  a  handful  are  known  to  be 
alive  and  imprisoned  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese since  the  enemy  refuses  to  dis- 
close the  names  of  the  Americans  they 
hold  in  captivity. 

An  appeal  based  on  international  law 
has  proved  meaningless.  The  1949  Ge- 
neva Convention  relative  to  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  specifically  re- 
quires that  the  names  of  prisoners  of  war 
be  released.  The  North  Vietnamese 
pledged  themselves  to  adhere  to  that  con- 
ventipn  in  1957. 

.  We  now  call  upon  the  people  and  gov- 
ernments of  the  world  to  appeal  to  North 
Vietnam  to  comply  with  the  Geneva 
Convention  today  as  it  so  pledged  itself 
in  1957. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  sponsoring  the 
concurrent  resolution  representing  the 
strong  sentiment  of  the  American  people, 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  concerned 
peoples  of  the  world,  requesting  that  "the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  of  South  Vietnam  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war,  and  to  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  obtain  the 
prompt  release  of  all  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  so 
held  as  prisoners  of  war." 

The  situation  as  it  stands  now  is  dis- 
gusting: The  provisions  as  stipulated  in 
the  Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  have  been 
breached  by  the  North  Vietnamese  quite 
openly  and  systematically.  Under  the 
agreement,  the  obligations  of  the  country 
that  has  under  its  custody  captured  war 
prisoners  have  been  specifically  set  forth. 
Among  other  things,  article  122  states 
that  within  the  shortest  possible  period 
upon  the  outbreak  of  a  conflict  each  of 
the  "parties"  to  the  conflict  shall  give 
information  referred  to  in  the  articles 
pertaining  to  its  prisoners  to  a  .specified 
information  bureau.  In  addition,  article 
126,  section  1,  specifically  grants  "repre- 
sentatives of  the  protecting  powers"  per- 
mission to  go  to  all  places  where  prisoners 
of  war  may  be.  and  enables  them  to  in- 
terview prisoners.  Other  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  POW's  is  authorized 
by  section  7,  allowing  them  to  receive 
letters,  cards,  and  packages. 

Stipulations  as  to  quarters,  food,  and 
clothing  are  set  forth  in  chapter  II 
beginning  with  article  25: 

Prisoners  shall  be  quartered  under  condi- 
tions as  favourable  as  those  for  the  forces 
of  the  Detaining  Power  who  are  billeted  in 
the  same  area.  The  said  conditions  shall 
make  allowances  for  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  prisoners  and  shall  in  no  case  be  pre- 
judicial to  their  health.  The  basic  daily  food 
rations  shall  be  sufficient  in  quantity,  qual- 


ity and  variety  to  keep  prisoners  of  war  in 
good  health  and  to  prevent  loes  of  weight  or 
the  development  of  nutritional  deficiencies. 

In  addition,  article  13  of  the  treaty 
provides : 

Prisoners  of  war  must  at  all  times  be  hu- 
manely treated.  Any  unlawful  act  or  omission 
by  the  Detaining  Power  causing  death  or 
seriouEly  endangering  the  health  of  a  pris- 
oner of  war  in  Its  custody  is  prohibited,  and 
will  be  regarded  as  a  serious  breach  of  the 
present  Convention. 

Although  the  Geneva  Convention 
agreanent  cites  that  ""the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  undertake  to  respect  and 
to  ensure  respect  for  the  present  Con- 
vention in  all  circumstances,"  this  very 
obviously  is  not  the  case  in  respect  to 
North  Vietnam's  actions  which  have  so 
insolently  breached  these  agreements. 
Hanoi  has  never  given  the  precise  num- 
ber of  how  many  American  servicemen 
they  have  in  possession — much  less  an 
accoimt  of  the  names  of  the  prisoners. 
Further,  they  have  ignored  all  U.S.  re- 
quests for  proof  that  American  prisoners 
of  war  are  being  properly  treated  and 
are  receiving  adequate  medical  care. 
Time  and  again  Hanoi  has  remained 
silent  to  requests  for  neutral  representa- 
tives to  reciprocal  inspections  of  deten- 
tion camps. 

Instead,  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
played  with  the  emotions  of  the  relatives 
of  POW's  by  sending  propaganda  pic- 
tures, and  releasing  a  total  of  nine 
American  prisoners  to  date  In  somewhat 
a  callously  teasing  manner.  Close  to 
mind,  of  course,  is  the  recent  release  of 
three  American  prisoners,  seemingly  with 
the  motive  to  placate  the  mounting  criti- 
cism they — North  Vietnamese — have 
been  receiving  recently,  including  from 
groups  noi"mally  friendly  to  them.  But 
this  token  "benevolence  "  is  not  sufficient 
to  placate  concerned  persons.  The  physi- 
cal condition  in  which  the  three  men 
released  were  in,  and  their  reluctance  to 
openly  discuss  their  treatment  for  fear 
of  jeopardizing  other  POW's,  simply 
raises  more  questions.  Their  pale,  thin, 
and  weak  appearance  cannot  but  lead  to 
speculation  as  to  the  treatment  received, 
in  view  of  Hanoi's  reluctance  to  permit 
inspection  of  their  detention  camps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  voiced  its  position 
openly  and  loudly.  The  United  States 
has  thus  far  done  its  part  in  fulfilling  the 
terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention.  De- 
tailed lists  of  the  names  and  conditions 
of  the  captured  North  Vietnamese  are 
regularly  sent  to  a  Hanoi  embassy  in 
Cambodia,  and  there  has  even  been  ex- 
tended an  offer  to  repatriate  about  100 
seriously  sick  and  wounded  North  Viet- 
namese prisoners  if  Hanoi  would  agree 
in  advance  to  accept  them.  Neither  the 
lists  of  names  nor  this  offer  have  ever 
been  acknowledged. 

Some  observers  attribute  North  Viet- 
namese attitude  on  prisoners  to  their 
basic  philosophy  that  prisoners  are 
"assets  "  with  which  they  can  bargain 
for  their  wishes ;  but  it  should  not  be  too 
much  to  expect  of  any  human  being  the 
most  elementary  evidence  of  decency  and 
humanity  and  the  honor  of  keeping  an 
agreement.  And  if  this  is  too  much  to 
expect — as  seems  apparent  in  the  case  of 
Hanoi — and  If  their  motives  are  to  gain 
soma  sort  of  favorable  position  in  the 


Vietnam  conflict,  then  the  rattle  of  pub- 
lic opinion  must  impress  upon  them  that 
their  current  policies  cannot  but  hurt 
them.  Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  take  note  of  this  injustice  and  make 
their  stand  vocal. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  deep  con- 
cern is  being  expressed  today  at  the 
plight  of  American  servicemen  who  are 
being  held  captive  by  the  Communist 
forces  operating  in  Vietnam. 

The  stories  which  we  have  heard  from 
the  few  men  who  have  been  returned  are 
revolting — the  tieatment  these  brave 
men  are  receiving  is  t)oth  barbaric  and 
uncivilized.  The  horror  perpetrated  on 
these  prisoners  by  their  captors  is  like  a 
story  out  of  barbaric  days  or  the  systema- 
tic extermination  of  human  beings  by  the 
Nazis. 

Civilized  man  has  attempted  to  prevent 
the  atrocities  of  the  past  with  regard  to 
prisoners  of  war  with  certain  conditions 
as  set  forth  by  the  Geneva  Convention. 
Tliis  resolution  demands  that  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  Vietcong  abide  by  these  ba- 
sic tenets  and  provide  humane  treatment 
for  these  captives. 

I  can  only  hope  that  passage  of  this 
resolution  will  bring  out  such  indigna- 
tion that  the  entire  Communist  world  will 
feel  the  shame  which  they  should  rightly 
feel. 

The  Defense  Department  lists  342  serv- 
icemen as  known  captives  in  Communist 
POW  camps.  Some  1,200  are  listed  as 
""missing  in  action"  and  could  be  captives. 
The  Vietcong  or  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  never  officially  released  the  names 
of  the  prisoners  they  hold. 

We  have  a  right  to  demand  that  these 
prisoners  be  identified,  that  mail  from 
their  famihes  be  freely  exchanged,  that 
POW  camps  be  impartially  inspected, 
and  the  seriously  ill  and  injured  prison- 
ers released. 

This  is  a  simple  act  of  humanity  and 
a  condition  which  all  signers  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  are  bound  to  abide  by. 

I  further  urge  immediate  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  in  .  le  passage  of 
this  resolution.  If  we  aie  successful  in 
saving  the  life  of  one  of  our  servicemen, 
if  we  are  successful  in  having  these  suf- 
fering prisoners  receive  at  least  humane 
treatment — then  our  efforts  will  have 
been  well  worthwhile — and  a  great  many 
families  will  be  eternally  grateful. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  deep 
concern  for  all  the  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  who  have  served  or  will  serve  in 
Vietnam,  their  wives  and  families,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  this 
appeal  and  expression  of  our  sentiments 
about  the  inhumane  treatment  of  our 
American  prisoners  of  war  by  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  to 
graphically  demonstrate  that,  whatever 
other  differences  may  exi:t  among  us. 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  American  people  are  completely 
united  in  their  conviction  and  appeal 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  Government 
and  allies,  in  accord  with  international 
agrepment,  will  promptly  provide  full  in- 
formation about  the  names,  condition, 
and  whereabouts  of  all  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  furnish  all  other  knowl- 
edge they  may  have  about  American 
servicemen  who  have  been  reported  miss- 
ing in  action. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  the  most  grievous  dis- 
may and  disappointment  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  the  American  people  that 
North  Vietnamese  officials  have  thus  far 
shown  an  utter  disregard  for  the  pro"vi- 
sions  of  the  Geneva  Convention  cover- 
ing the  control  and  treatment  of  war 
prisoners  and  particularly  so  in  their  re- 
fusal to  permit  them  to  correspond  with 
their  families. 

It  is  nearly  impossible  to  conceive  that 
there  are  any  people  on  this  earth  who 
are  so  removed  from  ordinary  human  ex- 
perience, conscience,  understanding,  and 
motivation  that  they  will  not  respond  to 
the  anguish  and  grief  of  fellow  human 
beings  who  suffer  continuing  uncertain- 
ty as  to  whether  their  beloved  service- 
man husband,  father,  son,  or  brother  is 
dead  or  alive.  Even  the  sad  news  of  death 
can  be  more  acceptable,  imder  such  cir- 
cumstances, than  the  prolonged  agony 
of  doubt. 

Global  histor>'  reveals  that,  with  all  its 
admitted  evils,  there  is  still  the  highest 
individual  honor  and  courage  in  war  and 
a  mutual  respect  and  esteem  for  the 
braverj'  and  loyalty  of  the  opposition. 
To  engage  in  war  differences  cannot  and 
will  not  justify  any  suspension  or  depar- 
ture from  the  commonly  accepted  rules 
and  procedures  of  the  civilized  world. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  their  allies  are 
especially  interested  and  impressed  by 
the  weight  of  American  public  opinion. 
We  would  hope  they  may  be  equally  and 
rightfully  concerned  about  world  judg- 
ment. 

If  this  is  so,  and  we  pray  that  it  is,  we 
trust  that  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment and  her  allies  will  promptly  re- 
spond to  this  united  and  universal  ap- 
peal for  them  to  provide  complete  in- 
formation about  and  to  ensure  the  most 
complete  medical  and  humane  treatment 
of  the  hundreds  of  American  prisoners  of 
war  they  are  now  holding.  It  is  only  by 
this  humane  action  that  they  can  yet, 
and  I  hope  they  will,  historically  escape 
condemnatorj-  judgment  before  the  bar 
of  tmited  American  and  world  opinion. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  a  concurrent  resolution 
which  urges  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention relating  to  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war.  This  concurrent  resolution 
also  urges  the  President,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  all  other  concerned  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  obtain  the  prompt  release  of 
all  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
held  as  prisoners  of  war. 

I  wrote  President  Johnson  on  March 
30,  1968,  more  than  18  months  ago,  and 
urged  that  he  completely  review  the 
Vietnam  situation  in  order  to  estimate 
the  appropriate  risks  necessary  to  bring 
peace.  At  that  time,  I  expressed  my  firm 
belief  that  a  satisfactory'  solution  to  the 
POW  problem  mtist  be  treated  as  a  ma- 
jor factor  in  any  Vietnam  peace  equa- 
tion. I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  be- 
fore that  this  problem  must  be  solved 
and  that  its  solution  must  be  included 


in  the  steps  which  are  now  being  taken 
to  de-Americanize  the  war. 

The  POW  problem  is  not  confined  to 
the  issue  of  prisoners  receiving  their  full 
rights  as  guaranteed  imder  the  Geneva 
Convention,  though  the  need  for  hu- 
mane treatment  is  in  my  view  an  ab- 
solute imperative.  It  is  a  flrst  step  with- 
out which  others  can  never  be  taken.  I 
am  particularly  dismayed  by  the  per- 
sistent and  barbaric  refusal  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  to  inform  the 
wives  and  the  relatives  of  the  condition  of 
missing  servicemen  or  to  provide  infor- 
mation as  to  numbers  and  identities  of 
prisoners. 

The  U.S.  Government  and  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  have  continuously  honored 
the  requirements  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion relating  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war.  The  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment has  endorsed  the  requirements  of 
the  Geneva  Convention,  Thus  the  time 
has  come,  especially  in  view  of  the  steps 
recently  taken  by  the  U.S.  Government  to 
reduce  the  violence  and  to  bring  about 
peace,  for  the  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment to  conform  to  civilized  procedures 
regarding  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war.  Tliese  procedures  are:  Providing  in- 
formation as  to  numbers  and  identities  of 
prisoners;  permitting  the  regular  flow  of 
mail  to  or  from  prisoners;  permitting  in- 
spection of  the  facilities  in  which  pris- 
oners are  held;  and  otherwise  according 
hiunane  treatment  to  prisoners. 

As  to  the  long-range  aspect  of  the 
problem,  we  have  clearly  demonstrated 
our  fervent  desire  for  peace  in  Vietnam; 
we  must  make  it  equally  clear  that  any 
real  peace  must  include  a  satisfactory 
resolution  of  the  POW  issue. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ence today  in  Paris  of  four  gallant  Amer- 
ican women  symbolizes  the  plight  of  the 
families  of  over  900  American  serv- 
icemen missing  in  Vietnam.  These 
families  do  not  know  whether  their  hus- 
bands, fathers,  and  sons  are  dead  in  a 
remote  Vietnamese  village  or  alive  in  a 
North  Vietnamese  prison  camp,  or 
whether  they  are  healthy  or  suffering 
from  illness  or  wounds.  They  do  not 
know  because  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
callously  refused  to  identify  their  prison- 
ers or  to  provide  any  reports  of  their 
physical  condition. 

Over  400  other  families  have  the  as- 
surance that  their  men  are  indeed  alive 
in  prison— but  what  kind  of  assurance  is 
it?  There  is  no  verification  from  a  neu- 
tral international  body,  nor  even  froni 
Hanoi  itself.  There  is  no  inspection  of 
food  or  living  conditions  in  the  camps. 
There  is  virtually  no  mail,  and  no  guar- 
antee that  mail  sent  from  home  is  ever 
received. 

Rather,  there  is  substantial  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  prisoners  are  receiving 
good  treatment,  and  even  some  evidence 
to  conclude  that  they  are  being  deliber- 
ately mistreated.  Recent  reports  have 
cited  instances  of  torture,  which  is  strict- 
ly forbidden  by  the  Geneva  Convention 
and  by  all  sUndards  of  humanity.  Such 
abuse  has  been  compounded  by  inade- 
quate medical  care,  total  isolation,  and 
lack  of  activity,  and  public  exploitation 
for  propaganda  purposes.  Such  deplor- 
able conditions  belie  Hanoi's  statements 
that  prisoners  are  treated  humanely. 


By  any  standards  such  treatment  is 
not  humane,  it  is  also  illegal  according 
to  international  law.  The  North  Viet- 
namese should  consider  themselves 
morally  and  legally  boimd  by  the  Geneva 
Convention  on  the  treatment  of  prison- 
ers of  war,  which  they  themselves  signed 
in  1957.  The  Geneva  Convention  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  majority  of  the  world's  na- 
tions in  order  to  protect  the  rights  of 
military  and  civilian  prisoners  in  any 
armed  conflict. 

World  opinion  can  no  longer  endure 
so  flagrant  a  v-iolation  of  law  and  of 
standards  of  basic  humanity  as  Hanoi's 
cruel  mistreatment  of  American 
prisoners. 

I  wish  to  express  my  indignant  opposi- 
tion to  the  abuse  of  these  helpless  men 
and  to  add  my  voice  to  those  in  this 
Congress  and  in  the  world  who  demand 
an  end  to  such  behavior  toward  pris- 
oners of  war  and  the  immediate  restora- 
tion of  their  rights  according  to  the 
Geneva  Convention.  In  consequence,  I 
strongly  endorse  the  resolution  cur- 
rently before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  am  privileged  to  be  among  its 
sponsors. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  told  that  there  are  at 
least  340  and  possibly  as  many  as  1.200 
Americans  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Viet- 
namese Communists  who  are  being 
starved,  threatened,  and  beaten  into 
brainwashed  submission.  Unless  I  wrong- 
ly read  the  signs  of  distress  and  anger  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people,  these 
340  and  possibly  1.200  Americans  may  be 
the  most  important  soldiers  we  ever  sent 
to  foreign  wars. 

I  say  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  our  peo- 
ple are  tired,  sick  and  tired,  of  Commu- 
nist arrogance.  Communist  deceit.  Com- 
munist torture  and  killing. 

They  are  tired  of  un-American  activi- 
ties on  the  part  of  a  noisy  segment  of 
our  people. 

They  are  tired  of  repeated  breaches  of 
treaties  and  agreements  and  the  inef- 
fectualness  and  lack  of  action  on  the  part 
of  the  United  Nations. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  sick  and 
tired  of  our  own  submission  to  threats 
and  outright  violations  of  international 
law.  lest  we  anger  and  frustrate  the  very 
international  bandits  who  are  already 
perpetrating  the  atrocities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  time  to  re- 
main silent.  It  is  the  time  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  particu- 
larly the  House  of  RepresenUtives,  which 
is  closest  to  our  people,  to  take  an  official 
stand  in  protest  over  the  treatment  of 
American  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
Communist  North  Vietnamese. 

We  can  do  no  less  for  their  parents, 
their  wives,  their  children. 

We  can  do  no  less  for  the  thousands  of 
other  American  soldiers  still  fighting  in 
Vietnam,  any  of  whom  at  this  moment 
may  be  facing  imprisonment. 

If  there  are  no  standards  of  decency 
among  the  Communists,  it  is  time  to 
teach  them  some. 

If   there    are   no   quahties   of   mercy 
among  them,  it  is  now  time  to  cease  deal- 
ing with  them  as  equals  among  human- 
kind. 
We  can  begin  here  and  now  to  do  so. 
We  can  do  so  by  officially  serving  no- 
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tice  now  that  we  have  had  enough,  and 
by  urging  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  use  every  possible  means  at  his 
command  to  Insure  that  the  tenets  of 
fair  and  humane  treatment,  as  expressed 
In  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949,  signed 
by  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  in 
1957,  are  accorded  American  prisoners 
of  war. 

This  may  not  be  enough,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  hour  Is  late.  But  it  will  be  a  start. 
It  will  be  a  welcome  start,  for  our  people 
and  our  soldiers  who  know  in  their  hearts 
that  we  are  dealing  with  something  out- 
side the  ordinary  ken  of  human  be- 
havior. 

I  have  some  personal  knowledge  of  the 
plight  of  a  prisoner  of  war,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Not  many  years  ago,  while  I  was  serv- 
ing as  a  company  commander  in  the 
106th  Infantry  Division  in  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge,  my  entire  division  was  wiped 
out  and  those  of  my  company  who  sur- 
vived and  I  were  taken  prsoner.  The 
memory  of  the  disease,  the  dirt,  the 
starvation,  and  the  fear  lives  with  me 
yet. 

We-were  marched  away  from  the  front 
lines,  herded  into  boxcars  like  cattle,  and 
twice  bombed  by  allied  planes  During 
one  bombing  in  Nuremberg,  half  the 
group  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  but 
we  were  proud  of  those  bombers,  and  of 
the  men  who  were  still  fighting  for  us 
and  our  country. 

I  escaped  from  a  POW  marching  col- 
umn, by  the  grace  of  God  and  because  of 
the  courage  of  my  cellmates,  whose  will 
to  live  and  to  flght  again  stemmed  from 
an  inner  conviction  that  our  country  was 
worth  fighting  for. 

I  still  know  our  country  is  worth  fight- 
ing for,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  wonder  If 
those  American  soldiers  who  have  been 
jabbed  by  Communist  bayonets,  jeered, 
and  ridiculed  by  Communist  puppets,  be- 
lieve in  their  hearts  at  this  moment  that 
it  is. 

For  what  is  there  to  sustain  their  hope? 
The  United  Nations?  The  Geneva  Con- 
vention? The  firmness  and  pressure  for 
decency  from  most  of  our  allies?  The 
imity  of  purpose  and  united  pursuit  of 
peace  at  home? 

War  becomes  a  personal  thing  when 
you  are  fighting  it. 

It  becomes  even  more  personal  if  you 
are  a  prisoner  of  it. 

There  is  a  loneliness  about  it  that  sur- 
passes reason;  the  hours  of  it  erase  time 
and  the  misery  of  it  dissolves  hope. 

Unless  there  is  a  certainty  that  you  are 
not  forgotten:  that  you  are  not  to  become 
a  victim  of  some  higher  policy  or  some 
grand  strategy  that  leads  to  half-vic- 
tories and  uncontrollable  stalemates,  it  is 
imendurable. 

I  would  be  ashamed  as  an  American  if 
this  is  the  only  hope,  the  only  heritage, 
we  leave  with  those  in  the  darkness  of 
their  cells  in  North  Vietnam  today. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is. 

If  Communist  North  Vietnam  can  find 
a  legal  basis  to  treat  our  captive  fighting 
men  worse  than  common  criminals,  then 
surely  we  can  find  a  legal  basis 
for  guaranteeing  their  safety  and  secur- 
ing their  freedom. 

To  ask  where  to  look  for  help  as  a 
nation  Is  an  admission  of  weakness. 

We    can    look    to    ourselves — to    the 


elected  leaders  of  this  Nation — to  this 
Congress  and  this  Government,  and  we 
can  act  now  or  admit  our  lack  of  ability 
or  will  to  do  so. 

In  the  days  ahead  the  air  will  be  fUIed 
with  cries  of  alarm,  with  organized  pro- 
tests against  America  doing  anything  to 
antagonize  the  Communists,  and,  if  pre- 
vious patterns  prevail,  with  street  pro- 
tests and  sit-ins  against  any  decision  we 
may  make  toward  decisive  action.  But, 
for  the  sake  of  our  men  in  North  Vietnam 
prisons,  for  the  safety  of  those  still  free 
to  flght  for  us  on  the  battlefled.  I,  for  one, 
will  ignore  the  cries  of  alarm:  the  march- 
ing protests  and  the  banners  of 
surrender. 

I  will  do  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  my  duty  not  only  as  a  Congress- 
man but  as  an  American  to  do  so — and, 
in  addition,  to  take  whatever  action  is 
necessary  to  guarantee  their  safety. 

If  we  must  choose  humane  treatment 
for  those  we  send  to  fight  against  the 
risk  of  greater  conflict,  I  shall  choose 
humane  treatment. 

If  we  have  to  chose  between  nations 
with  courage  to  stand  with  us  in  these 
demands  as  against  those  who  pay  only 
lip  senice  to  decent  human  behavior,  I 
shall  stand  with  the  courageous,  what- 
ever the  risk. 

If  we  must  choose  as  Americans,  be- 
tween might  as  against  sniveling  threats, 
abject  f^ar  and  weaseling.  I  shall  stand 
with  what  is  right  and  the  might  that 
makes  it  so. 

So,  I  am  sure,  will  this  Congress.  So 
will  our  people. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  join  to- 
day with  my  friend  and  colleague  the 
Honorable  William  L.  Dickinson,  of  Ala- 
bama, in  offering  a  resolution  condemn- 
ins  the  North  Vietnamese  for  their  un- 
civilized conduct  and  calling  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  heads  of  all  civilized  nations  to  util- 
ize every  means  at  their  command  to  in- 
sure that  American  prisoners  are  accord- 
ed humane  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
Communist  North  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
most  Impressed  with  the  interest  and 
compassion  which  have  been  expressed 
here  today  in  behalf  of  American  service- 
men who  are  prisoners  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese. We  must  spare  no  effort  in  seek- 
ing to  find  ways  to  bring  about  the  re- 
lease of  our  men  who  are  in  enemy  hands 
and  we  must  spare  no  effort  in  seeking  to 
be  of  aid  and  comfort  to  distraught  fam- 
ilies who  wonder  daily  about  the  welfare 
of  loved  ones. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  Speaker  and  Mr.  Ford 
and  Mr.  Albert  and  others  who  have  ex- 
pressed concern  and  compassion  and  a 
determination  to  be  of  maximum  assist- 
ance to  our  servicemen  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

I  have  today  read  a  plea  from  a  fine 
west  Texas  family  in  regard  to  a  husband 
who  is  a  prisoner  of  war.  By  telephone 
I  have  reported  to  the  wife  of  the  miss- 
ing officer  the  details  of  this  meeting  of 
the  House  now  in  progress  and  assured 
her  of  our  determination  to  be  helpful  in 
seeking  the  release  of  her  husband. 

We  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 


these  men  and  the  families  of  whom  we 
speak  today  and  we  must  do  all  in  our 
power  to  discharge  that  debt. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this 
time  when  the  people  of  the  United 
States  take  solace  in  the  reports  of  prog- 
ress in  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  hear  en- 
couraging news  of  a  reduction  in  the  hos- 
tilities in  that  war,  it  is  important  that 
we  take  note  of  a  situation  which  per- 
sists. I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  attitude  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  with  respect  to 
prisoners  of  war. 

I  have  heard  estimates  that  the  Hanoi 
government  holds  600  Americans  in  rot- 
ten jails  where  food  is  poor  and  mfdical 
treatment  deplorable  by  any  standard. 
The  reports  by  prisoners  who  have  been 
released  or  who  have  escaped  these  jails 
indicate  the  worst  we  fear  is  painfully 
true.  The  history  of  the  Commun'st  gov- 
ernments substantiates  the  stories  of 
brutality  and  torture.  The  television  ac- 
count we  have  seen  of  Americans  hand- 
cuffed and  dragged  throush  streets  in 
Hanoi  before  cheering,  jeering  throngs  is 
very  like  only  one  example  of  such  treat- 
ment. 

We  all  realize  that  war  at  best  is  per- 
haps the  antithesis  of  civilization.  We 
realize  that  pretending  the  war  is  fought 
according  to  rules  is  a  contradiction  of 
terms.  We  realize  that  destruction  of  hu- 
man life  on  the  battlefield  is  hardly  de- 
fensible on  grounds  that  it  is  done  with 
honor. 

However,  never  in  history  has  there 
been  an  ideology  that  prescribes  atrocity 
such  as  we  witness  in  this  modern  day. 
Never  have  governments  used  human 
msery  as  a  weapon  in  the  way  it  is  be- 
ing used  by  the  Hanoi  governm'nt.  Never 
has  outright  murder  and  overt  punish- 
ment been  calmly  perpetrated  for  its  own 
sake  as  we  see  it  done  nearly  2.000  years 
after  the  birth  of  Christ. 

More  important  than  these  shocking 
bits  of  information  is  the  fact  that  never 
before  has  world  opinion  been  so  ambiv- 
alent to  the  treachery  of  a  government 
as  it  is  today.  Never  before  have  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  so  will'n?:ly  turned 
their  backs  on  the  tactics  of  crime  and 
saelism  that  characterize  the  Commun- 
ist government  of  North  Vietnam. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  lurgently 
requesting  that  the  free  men  and  free 
governments  of  the  world  take  note  of 
what  is  happening  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. To  be  aware  of  the  methods  of  the 
Communists  can  only  arouse  the  fiercest 
indignation  among  civilized  men.  To  ig- 
nore those  methods  or  to  turn  away  is  to 
repudiate  civilization.  To  know  and  to 
refuse  to  act  is  to  invite  further  atroc- 
ities in  Southeast  Asia  and  around  the 
world. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
speaking  out  on  the  matter  of  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  by  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
of  South  Vietnam — treatment  which  is 
not  only  in  total  and  direct  disregard  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion on  prisoners  of  war,  but  unconscien- 
able  to  every  humane  instinct  of  the 
civilized  world. 

What  political  purpose  is  to  be  gained 
by  denying  to  the  families  and  friends 
of   the   approximately    1,400   American 
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servicemen  missing  or  captured  in  Viet- 
nam the  knowledge  of  whether  these  men 
are  dead  or  alive?  Can  allowing  the  reg- 
ular flow  of  mall  to  or  from  these  prison- 
ers, according  them  humane  treatment, 
and  permitting  inspection  of  detention 
facilities  do  anything  but  assure  the 
world  that  North  Vietnam  is  willmg  to 
honor  the  international  principles  of 
common  decency  to  which  most  nations 
give  credence? 

War  is  not  humane  to  either  side.  We 
cannot  expect  it  to  be.  But  if  this  world 
is  ever  to  be  able  to  make  progress  away 
from  the  brutality  of  warfare  to  solve 
its  problems  and  differences,  there  must 
be  respect  for  the  basic  humane  stand- 
ards which  Hanoi  has  consistently  vio- 
lated. ^    ^    ^ 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  efforts  to 
de-Americanize  the  war  in  Vietnam  are 
moving  along.  President  Nixon  has  with- 
drawn 25.000  of  our  combat  troops  and 
plans  to  pull  out  another  35.000  by  mid- 
December. 

But  one  disturbing  aspect  of  the  con- 
flict, is  the  tragic  fate  of  the  1.400  Amer- 
ican men  who  are  listed  as  prisoners  of 
war  or  missing  in  action. 

I  joined  today  with  other  Members  of 
this  House  in  a  resolution  calling  upon 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  to 
comply  with  the  humane  requirements  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  in  dealing  with 
prisoners. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  deep  con- 
cern over  the  treatment  being  accorded 
American  prisoners  of  war  in  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Since  1964.  when  the  first  American 
pilot  was  captured,  the  Communists  have 
stubbornly  refused  to  reveal  any  infor- 
mation concerning  the  prisoners  they 
hold.  They  have  even  refused  to  make 
public  the  number  of  Americans  they 
have  imprisoned. 

Reports  that  we  have  recently  heard 
make  is  obvious  that  American  prisoners 
are  being  subjected  to  severe  physical 
and  mental  abuse.  We  know  that  they 
are  denied  free  communication  with 
their  families  and  that  at  least  some  of 
them  have  been  kept  in  total  isolation 
for  long  periods  of  time. 

There  is  evidence  that  they  do  not  re- 
ceive adequate  food  or  medical  care.  Ex- 
ploitation of  prisoners  for  public  propa- 
ganda purposes  has  been  shameful  to  be- 
hold. And  such  behavior  causes  unneces- 
sary suffering  to  the  gallant  famiUes  of 
those  helpless  men. 

This  kind  of  treatment  is  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  Geneva  Convention,  which 
was  ratified  by  over  61  countries  of  the 
world  in  order  to  ensure  correct  treat- 
ment for  all  prisoners,  in  all  armed  con- 
flicts. 

The  international  community  has  so 
overwhelmingly  adopted  the  standards 
expressed  by  the  Convention  that  all  bel- 
ligerents should  consider  themselves 
morally  bound  by  its  provisions,  includ- 
ing the  North  Vietnamese  and  their  al- 
lies in  the  South. 

The  United  States  and  South  Vietnam 
have  faithfully  honored  the  Convention, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  accept  as  a  full 
member  of  the  family  of  nations  a  coun- 
try that  so  blatantly  ignores  a  basic 
law  of  hiunanity.  The  North  Vietnamese, 


who  signed  the  Convention  in  1957,  are 
legally  as  well  as  morally  bound. 

The  other  side  should  realize  that  bru- 
tality and  cruelty  in  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  will  not  aid  in  the  coming  of 
peace,  nor  will  it  weaken  the  resistance 
of  the  allied  side.  It  can  only  open  the 
eves  of  the  American  public  to  the  true 
intentions  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front,  causing  us 
to  doubt  their  sincerity  in  the  search 
for  peace. 

If  the  North  is  serious  in  its  efforts  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  peaceful  close,  and  if 
it  is  honest  in  its  assertion  of  humane 
behavior  to  prisoners,  let  it  prove  it  to 
the  world. 

I  join  in  this  resolution  to  call  upon 
North  Vietnam  to  immediately  comply 
with  the  Geneva  Convention  and  allow 
Red  Cross  inspection  of  prisoners  and 
prison  camps:  permit  the  prisoners  to 
write  regularly  to  their  families  and  to 
receive  in  return  letters  and  parcels  sent 
from  home;  allow  the  prisoners  to  have 
proper  medical  care  and  food,  and 
repatriate  those  who  are  seriously  ill  or 
badly  injured. 

All  such  humanitarian  provisions  are 
contained  in  the  Convention. 

Our  Government  has  many  times  of- 
fered to  work  toward  exchange  or  release 
of  prisoners  through  any  means  and  on 
any  occasion.  Regardless  of  the  state  of 
hostilities,  the  other  side  should  consider 
our  requests  and  take  immediate  steps 
toward  liberation  of  all  prisoners. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  drawing 
attention  the  refusal  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  and  refusal  to  re- 
lease the  names  of  prisoners  of  war  who 
are  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  to  permit  the  regular  flow 
of  mail  to  or  from  those  prisoners,  and 
otherwise  to  accord  human  treatment  to 
those  prisoners,  and  to  permit  inspection 
of  the  facilities  in  which  those  prisoners 
are  held. 

Hopefully  by  dramatizing  to  the  cm- 
lized  iiations  of  the  world  the  barbaric 
disregard  of  the  Vietcong  for  even  the 
most  basic  standards  of  humane  treat- 
ment of  their  fellow  man  we  will  gain  for 
our  men  the  treatment  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
sincerely  thank  my  distinguished  friend 
and  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama for  taking  this  time  to  call  to  the 
attention   of   everyone   the   disappoint- 
ments, frustrations,  and  downright  dis- 
gust at  the  attitude  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese in  not  revealing  names  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  being  held  captive  or 
anything   about   their   treatment,   con- 
dition   or    anything    else.    The    Geneva 
Accords  were  signed  for  this  very  reason. 
We  should  rise  up  in  arms  and  demand 
action.  I  certainlj-  will  support  such  a 
move.  I  thank  my  friend  and  the  others 
who  have  spoken  here  today  for  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  evidence 
now  available  shows  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  subjecting  American  prison- 
ers to  brutal  and  inhuman  treatment. 
This  is  wrong— it  is  reprehensible  and 


the  North  Vietnamese  deserve  the  con- 
demnation of  all  hiunanity  for  the  abuse 
of   defenseless  persons. 

Piisoners  of  war  should  always  receive 
humane  treatment — as  set  forth  in  the 
Geneva  Accords. 

It  is  appropriate  then,  that  we  express 
our  outrage  and  urge  others  in  the  world 
community  to  do  likewise.  About  200  of 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  House  are  now 
sponsoring  legislation  condemnmg  North 
Vietnam  for  her  inhumane  treatment  of 
American  prisoners  of  war.  We  call  upon 
our  own  Government  and  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  peoples  to  pressure  North 
Vietnam  into  compliance  with  the  stand- 
ards of  prisoners  of  war  treatment  as  set 
forth  in  the  Geneva  Accords. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
manv  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
today  in  protesting  the  cruel  and  in- 
human treatment  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  held  in  captivity  by  both  North 
Vietnam  and  North  Korea. 

Recentlv  Hanoi  released  three  sernce- 
men  from  their  captivity.  Yet.  even  as  I 
share  the  happiness  of  their  families  for 
their  return,  my   gratification  is  over- 
shadowed by  the  knowledge  that  more 
than  1.300  U.S.  servicemen  are  classified 
by    the   Defense   E>epartment   as   either 
missing  in  action  or  prisoners  of  war. 
As  of  June  1969,  more  than  200  American 
servicemen   have   been   listed    as   either 
prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in  action  for 
more  than  3' 2  years.  This  period  of  time 
is  longer  than  any  U.S.  ser^•icemen  held 
prisoners  during  Worid  War  II.  In  the 
past  5  vears.  less  than  100  prisoners  have 
been  allowed  to  write  their  famiUes.  I 
share   the   anxiety  of   the  hundreds  of 
families  who  do  not  know  the  fate  of 
their  young  men. 

Tlie  simple  and  most  elementarj'  in- 
formation as  to  whether  those  missing 
ser\'icemen  are  dead  or  alive  will  not  be 
divulged  by  the  Communist  regimes  of 
North  Vietnam  or  North  Korea. 

There  are  many  tragic  ramifications  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  but  one  of  the  most  dis- 
turbing and  inexcusable  aspects  is  that 
Hanoi  refuses  to  abide  by  the  tenets  of 
the  Geneva  Convention.  The  SUte  De- 
partment and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense,  as  well   as  the  Red  Cross,   have 
attempted  to  learn  the  whereabouts  and 
conditions  of  missing  servicemen  But  all 
their  efforts  have  been  thwarted  because 
Hanoi  refuses  to  identify  U.S.  prisoners 
in  captivity,  refuses  to  permit  neutral  in- 
spection of  confinements,  refuses  to  re- 
patriate the  sick  and  wounded,  refuses 
to  allow  the  free  flow  of  mail  and  refuses 
to  divulge  the  treatment  of  captives.  In 
summation.   North   Vietnam   refuses   to 
abide    by    the    international    legal    and 
humanitarian  tenets  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention which  they  endorsed  in  1957. 

The  United  States  has  abided  by  their 
pledge  to  the  Geneva  Convention.  Those 
North  Vietnamese  captured  are  taken  to 
camps  where  there  is  regular  inspection 
by  the  Red  Cross.  Sick  and  wounded 
prisoners  have  been  returned  to  North 
Vietnam.  In  recent  months,  the  South 
unilaterally  released  103  prisoners  in 
hopes  of  reciprocity  from  the  North.  The 
results  were  sadly  negative. 

Not  onlv  has  the  United  States  honored 
its  commitment  to  the  Geneva  Conven- 
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tion,  but  demonstrated  its  desire  to  bring 
the  war  to  an  end.  The  bombing  of  the 
North  has  been  stopped.  President  Nixon 
announced  earher  the  withdrawal  of 
25,000  combat  troops  and  just  yesterday 
announced  another  troop  reduction  of 
35,000  men. 

Yet,  there  has  been  no  reciprocity  in 
either  the  battlefield  of  Vietnam  or  the 
peace  talks  in  Paris.  It  is  long  overdue 
time  that  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
North  Koreans  uphold  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. It  is  indicative  of  the  Conunu- 
nist  hypocrisy  and  lack  of  commitment 
that  they  have  refused  to  do  so  to  date. 

If  the  refusal  to  even  name  the  prison- 
ers of  war  is  a  propaganda  ploy  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  influence  U.S.  pub- 
lic opinion  to  withdraw  from  the  war.  it 
Is  not  working  and  never  will.  What  testi- 
mony to  the  world  of  their  cruel  and 
barbaric  elTort  to  sway  world  sympathy 
to  their  side.  Such  behavior  by  North 
Vietnam  and  North  Korea  is  inexcusable 
and  cannot  be  tolerated. 

I  strongly  emphasize  and  protest  that 
the  issue  is  not  political,  but  humanitar- 
km — that  Hanoi  respond  to  U.S.  prison- 
ers of  war  with  respect  for  human  de- 
cency and  the  law. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  American 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Vietcong 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  live  under  the 
most  opprobrious  conditions.  Reports 
from  released  prisoners — very  few  re- 
leased prisoners — indicate  that  American 
POW's  are  routinely  beaten — in  mainy 
cases,  even  tortured.  Ill-fed,  ill-clothed, 
ill-sheltered,  Americans  living  in  Viet- 
cong and  North  Vietnamese  prison  camps 
need  the  help  of  an  aroused  world  opin- 
ion. The  resolution  I  am  cosponsoring 
today,  calling  on  the  community  of  world 
leaders  to  urge  North  Vietnam  to  honor 
the  Geneva  Convention,  will  help  stir  the 
kind  of  worldwide  sentiment  needed  to 
make  Communist  forces  in  Vietnam  alter 
their  POW  policies. 

The  Geneva  Convention  plainly  and 
explicitly  demands  that  the  names  of 
POW's  be  promptly  released.  Ytt  North 
Vietnam  adamantly  refuses  to  do  so, 
maintaining  that  the  Geneva  Convention 
does  not  apply  to  a  war  engineered  by 
•'imperialist  aggressors."  Thousands  of 
American  families — wives  and  chil- 
dren— endure  what  can  only  be  described 
as  emotional  agony  evei-y  day  they  re- 
main unaware  of  their  husbands'  or  fa- 
thers' condition.  Indeed,  many  wives  do 
not  even  know  whether  their  husbands 
are  dead  or  alive;  thousands  of  soldiers 
reported  missing  in  combat  are  suspected 
to  be  prisoners  of  Communist  forces,  yet 
American  officials  cannot  find  out  which 
ones  were  captured  and  which  ones  were 
not. 

North  Vietnam  further  violates  the 
Geneva  Convention  by  permitting  only 
sporadic  mail  deliveries,  by  refusing  in- 
spection by  Red  Cross  teams,  by  ignoring 
minimum  standards  of  health  care  and 
living  facilities,  by  not  releasing  the  sick 
and  the  injured. 

The  chilling  tales  of  brutality  and  dep- 
rivation in  North  Vietnam  prison  com- 
pounds are  enough  to  shock  even  the 
most  callous  person — indeed,  enough  to 
shock  a  generation  of  Americans  already 
Inured  to  the  horror  stories  of  Nazi  Ge-- 


many  during  World  War  n.  President 
Nixon  and  Secretary  of  State  Rogers,  of 
course,  are  exhausting  all  possible  diplo- 
matic channels  In  an  effort  to  help  im- 
prove POW  conditions.  But  they  need 
help.  They  need  help  from  the  Congress, 
from  the  average  citizen,  from  leaders  of 
other  nations. 

Highly  sensitive  to  world  opinion — in- 
deed, relying  on  world  opinion  for  what 
they  consider  an  eventual  "victory" — 
North  Vietnam's  leaders  would  be  forced 
to  honor  at  least  the  rudimentary  prin- 
ciples of  the  Geneva  Convention  if 
enough  public  opinion  demands  it. 

I  genuinely  hope  this  resolution  will 
help  achieve  that  goal. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  war  itself 
is  and  ever  has  been  a  thoroughly  un- 
civilized and  uncivilizing  process.  But 
even  in  war,  where  the  disparate  paths  of 
national  antagonism  cause  humble  men 
to  die.  there  has  grown  up  among  civi- 
lized people  a  recognition  of  the  need  for 
certain  restraints  in  the  interest  of  com- 
mon decency. 

Thus,  men  have  come  to  accept  a  few 
basic  principles — that  poison  gases  will 
not  be  used,  for  example,  and  that  pris- 
oners of  war  are  entitled  to  certain  fund- 
amental and  irreducible  rights  as  hunan 
beings. 

We  call  upon  world  opinion,  and  we 
call  upon  those  who  hold  prisoners  to- 
day, to  treat  them  with  the  rudimentary 
decency  that  is  required  by  the  Geneva 
Convention.  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  this  plea.  I  earnestly  hope  and 
pray  that  this  appeal  to  the  fundamental 
humanity  which  must  repose  in  every 
human  heart  will  not  go  unheeded. 

None  can  appraise  the  prolonged  agony 
of  uncertainty  which  afflicts  only  those 
with  loved  ones  missing  in  action.  May 
their  heartfelt  pleas  evoke  the  humani- 
tarian response  which  they  so  richly  and 
fully  deserve. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
only  are  the  families  and  loved  ones  of 
-American  boys  held  prisoners  in  North 
Vietnam  grateful  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  but  the  entire  Nation  responds 
to  his  plea  as  is  evidenced  by  the  attend- 
ance of  Members  of  this  House  during 
his  special  order.  The  concern  and  serious 
interest  is  demonstrated  by  the  largest 
number  of  House  Members  that  I  have 
ever  witnessed  during  my  short  years  as 
a  Member  of  this  House  remain  on  the 
floor  to  participate  in  the  appeal  for 
humane  and  fair  treatment  of  our  men 
who  are  held  prisoners  by  the  enemy.  All 
of  our  lives  have  been  touched  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  through  the 
cruelties  of  the  enemy  inflicted  on  men 
of  personal  acquaintance  or  sons,  hus- 
bands, and  family  members  of  friends 
whom  we  know.  A  young  friend  of  mine 
has  been  held  for  over  4  years.  His 
wife  and  small  son  have  endured  the  suf- 
fering and  heartache  that  tears  at  their 
very  being,  sustained  only  by  their  faith, 
not  just  in  the  spiritual  values  of  their 
belief  in  God,  but  their  faith  in  our  Na- 
tion and  its  leaders  to  deal  with  these 
international  situations  in  such  a  way 
that  they  can  be  united  as  a  family.  This 
same  faith  and  desire  is  also  shared  with 
this  young  man's  parents  who  are  long- 
time personal  friends  of  the  Clawson 
family. 


This  special  order  today  should  be  a 
clarion  call  to  the  free  nation's  of  the 
world  to  exert  every  possible  pressure 
upon  North  Vietnam  and  the  Communist 
enemy  for  a  humane  and  civilized 
response.  The  names  should  be  released. 
Treatment  should  be  in  harmony  with  in- 
ternational agreements.  Early  release 
should  be  a  matter  of  immediate  negotia- 
tion together  with  sincere  and  honorable 
efforts  for  peace.  Let  the  Communist  na- 
tions hear  this  call.  Let  them  also  share 
the  burden  of  responsibility  for  bringing 
powerful  pressure  upon  the  military  and 
governmental  leaders  of  North  Vietnam. 
This  responsibility  rests  heavily  upon 
their  shoulders  even  more  so  than  the 
free- world  nations.  It  is  my  personal  hope 
and  plea  that  the  worldwide  communica- 
tions media  will  dramatize  our  demon- 
stration today,  recognizing  that  this  great 
deliberative  body  has  spoken  in  words 
that  are  loud  and  clear  with  no  room 
for  equivocal  interpretation  and  almost 
one-half  of  its  membership  has  shared  in 
the  sponsorship  of  the  resolution  that 
calls  for  action.  Let  us  not  fail  in  this 
effort. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost 
of  the  Vietnam  war  to  this  great  Nation 
of  ours  have  been  many  and  varied,  but 
none  has  hurt  us  more  deeply  than  the 
death  and  suffering  of  our  servicemen. 
To  many  Americans  the  weekly  lists  of 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing  are  no  more 
than  sets  of  idle  statistics;  however,  to 
one  group  of  wives  and  families  they  are 
a  constant  symbol  of  fear  and  frustra- 
tion. Over  1.300  American  servicemen 
are  now  carried  on  the  rolls  as  missing 
or  captured;  some  have  been  in  that 
status  for  over  5  years 

Many  of  the  servicemen  in  this  group 
are  alive  and  are  prisoners  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  or  the  National  Lil)eration 
Front.  Yet  because  of  callousness  and 
disregard  for  human  values  on  the  part 
of  the  captors  we  are  not  allowed  an 
accurate  record  of  the  living  and  the 
dead.  This  denial  of  simple  information 
can  have  no  constructive  purpose — it 
serves  only  to  hurt  further  the  families 
who  daily  hope  that  their  husbands  or 
sons  are  among  the  living. 

If  the  enemy  thinks  he  is  going  to 
weaken  our  resolve  on  the  battlefields  of 
South  Vietnam  or  at  the  negotiating 
table  in  Paris  by  causing  these  unfor- 
tunate Americans  further  suffering,  he 
is  sadly  mistaken.  Even  the  most  rudi- 
mentai-y  procedures  of  liumane  treat- 
ment in  warfare  would  require  a  sharp 
change  in  the  prisoners  of  war  policies 
of  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  this 
concurrent  resolution  cairng  upon  the 
government  of  North  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Pi'ont  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  respect  the  standards  of  prisoner 
of  war  treatment  contained  in  the  Ge- 
neva Conventions. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  this  resolution. 

The  people  of  North  Dakota  who  I 
serve  in  the  Congress  have  a  deep  con- 
cern in  this  matter,  and  I  know  they 
would  wpnt  me  to  speak  for  them  here  in 
Washington  in  this  regard. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  the  Viet- 
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nam  war  which  are  controversial  and 
which  have  divided  the  people  of  our 
Nation.  At  the  same  time,  however,  you 
will  find  unanimous  agreement  among 
\mericans  and  certainly  among  citizens 
throughout  the  free  world  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  should  honor  the  ten- 
ets of  fair  and  humane  treatment,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
1949,  which  was  signed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  in  1957. 

Latest  figures  say  that  at  present, 
there  are  342  American  servicemen  being 
held  captive  in  Communist  prisoner  of 
war  camps  and  more  than  1,200  service- 
men are  listed  as  "missing  in  action"  and 
could  be  captives.  Hanoi  has  never  offi- 
cially released  the  names  of  these 
prisoners  and  intelligence  reports  say 
that  treatment  in  these  POW  camps  is 
harsh  and  cruel. 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  for  the 
good  of  humanity.  I  would  hope  and  pray 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong 
would  stop  this  barbaric  and  uncivilized 
treatment  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
and  accept  our  appeal  so  that  these  serv- 
icemen and  their  famihes  can  at  last 
know  that  they  wiU  be  cared  for. 

Although  the  burden  of  suffering  is 
with  these  men  and  their  famihes.  let 
them  know  that  we.  too.  feel  this  burden 
and  are  willing  to  do  all  we  can  to  correct 
this  inhumane  condition. 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily 
agree  with  my  good  friend  the  gentle- 
man frcwn  Alabama  iMr.  Dickinson),  in 
his  resolution  calling  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  honor  the  guidelines  estab- 
lished at  the  Geneva  Convention  in  their 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

I  have  from  time  to  time  received  nu- 
merous letters  protesting  the  inhuman 
treatment  given  to  our  servicemen,  and  I 
would  like  at  this  time  to  include  three 
letters  I  recently  received  on  this  subject. 
As  one  of  the  sponsors,  I  hope  that  this 
resolution  is  passed  unanimously  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress: 

Johnstown.  Pa.. 
September  8.  19S9. 
The  Honorable  J.  Irving  Wh.^llet, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Ibv:  I  have  been  quite  concerned  with 
the  position  of  the  North  Vietnamese  with 
regard  to  the  prisoners  of  war  which  they 
have  been  holding.  As  you  know,  we  have  re- 
ceived very  little  in  the  way  of  assurance 
from  them  regarding  the  treatment  they  have 
received. 

I  feel  that  our  government  has  been  very 
lax  and  passive  In  trying  to  deal  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  relaUve  to  prisoners  of  war 
which  they  have.  I  can  appreciate  that  a  lot 
of  backyard  and  underground  diplomacy 
probably  dictated  this  position.  However, 
since  this  has  not  worked,  I  feel  thai  we 
should  begin  publicizing  our  demands  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  release  the  name  of 
prisoners  of  war.  allow  a  free  flow  of  mall, 
release  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  allow  for 
neutral  inspection  of  the  POW  camps. 

If  nothing  else,  this  will  certainly  give  the 
families  of  those  prisoners  of  war  some  meas- 
ure of  relief  unUl  their  sons  can  be  returned 
to  them.  I  feel  that  the  voice  of  all  Congress- 
men and  Senators  should  be  heard  In  helping 
to  publicize  this  fact. 

I  would  be  very  interested  in  your  opinion 
regarding  the  above. 


Cambria  EQcn>MENT  Co,. 
Johnstou-n.  Pa.,  September  5,  1969. 
The  Honorable  I»v.  Whallet. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  concerned  American  and 
parent,  I  feel  very  strongly  for  those  families 
who  have  sons  and  husbands  listed  as  miss- 
ing in  action  and  prisoners  of  war  in  North 
Vietnam, 

You  must  know  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  refused  to  release  a  list  of  the  prisoners 
held  by  them,  or  to  give  any  assurance  that 
those  held  receive  humane  treatment 

I  feel  that  North  Vietnam  might  reverse 
its  policv  if  world  opinion  would  emphasize, 
loudly  and  clearly,  that  a  responsible  and  re- 
spectable government  in  the  world  conunu- 
nlty  must  treat  its  war  prisoners  humanely, 
and  must  abide  by  the  Geneva  Conventions, 
I  feel  further  that  if  our  representatives 
In  the  Congress  and  Senate  would  lend  their 
voice  to  the  growing  demand  that  North 
Vietnam  release  the  names  of  prisoners  of 
war,  allow  the  free  flow  of  mall,  release  the 
sick  and  wounded,  and  allow  neutral  inspec- 
tion of  the  POW  camps,  that  this  might  fan 
world  opinion  to  the  point  where  Hanoi 
would  have  to  capitulate. 

Hundreds  of  families,  who  have  not  known 
for  years  whether  loved  ones  are  dead  or  alive. 
wUl  be  deeply  gateful  lor  any  help  you  can 
give  them. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  S.  Price, 
President  and  General  Manager. 


Cambria  E<avrPMENT  Co., 
Johnstoun.  Pa..  September  5,  1969. 
The  Honorable  lav.  Wh.\uj:t. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  quite  concerned  with 
the  position  of  the  North  Vietnamese  with  re- 
gard to  the  prisoners  of  war  which  they  have 
been  holding.  As  you  know  we  have  received 
very  little  in  the  way  of  assurance  from  them 
regarding  the  treatment  they  have  received, 
I  feel  that  our  Government  has  been  very 
lax  and  passive  In  trying  to  deal  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  relative  to  prisoners  of  war 
which  they  have,  I  can  appreciate  that  a  lot 
of  backvard  and  underground  diplomacy 
probably"  dictated  this  poslUon.  However, 
since  this  has  not  worked.  I  feel  that  we 
should  begin  publicizing  our  demands  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  release  the  names  of 
prisoners  of  war,  allow  a  free  flow  of  maU, 
release  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  allow  for 
neutral  Inspection  of  the  POW  camps. 

If  nothing  else,  this  ^-111  certainy  give  the 
families  of  those  prisoners  of  war  some  meas- 
ure of  relief  until  their  sons  can  be  returned 
to  them.  I  feel  that  the  voice  of  aU  Congress- 
men and  Senators  should  be  heard  In  help- 
ing to  publicize  this  f  Skct, 

I  would  be  very  interested  in  your  opinion 
regarding  the  above. 

Very  truly  yours, 

V/nxiAM  V,  Price. 

Vice  President. 


Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  tragedy 
which  accompanies  our  military  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia  concerns  the 
plight  of  prisoners  of  war  and  Americans 
listed  as  missing  in  action.  The  anguish 
and  suffering  which  the  families  of  these 
"lost"  men  are  experiencing  is  almost  be- 
yond human  belief  and  endurance. 

Recently,  a  number  of  wives  of  the 
more  than  1.300  lost  men  traveled  to 
Paris  in  order  to  urge  the  negotiators  for 
North  Vietnam  at  the  "peace"  talks  to 
supply  information  regarding  their  hus- 
bands and  others  who  are  included  in  the 
categories  of,  first,  prisoners  of  war  and 
second,  missing  in  action. 


It  is  hard  for  citizens  of  our  Nation  to 
undersUnd  the  cruel  indifference  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  leaders  to  this  basic 
responsibility  to  extend  humane  treat- 
ment and  essential  care  to  such  lost  men, 
and  to  report  on  their  welfare  and  con- 
dition to  our  Government  or  to  relatives 
who  seek  information  about  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  in  support  of  the 
movement    to    encourage    wider    public 
tmderstanding  of  this  problem  and  to  in- 
duce support  on  the  part  of  our  govern- 
mental representatives  to  help  eliminate 
the  tragic  conditions  which  have  pre- 
vailed  in   many   American  homes   and 
families  where  "lost"  men  are  involved. 
Among  those  listed  as  missing  in  ac- 
tion over  Vietnam  is  Maj.  Crosley  J.  Fit- 
ton.  Jr.,  U.S.  Air  Force,  brother  of  my 
constituent  Mrs.  Patricia  Fitton  Stone, 
1112    Regency    Lane.    Libertyville.    111. 
Major  Fitton  was  shot  down  in  February 
1968.  while  on  a  mission  over  North  Viet- 
nam. However,  neither  his  parents,  his 
wife,  children,  nor  his  sister,  nor  other 
relatives  have  had  any  information  re- 
garding his  condition  or  welfare.  While 
he  is  reported  to  have  ejected  from  his 
plane  several  miles  from  Hanoi  and  his 
parachute  was  seen  to  open,  he  has  not 
been  heard  from  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  assure  my  many 
constituents  who  support  this  effort  that 
my  colleagues  and  I  have  not  forgotten 
these  "lost"  men,  nor  will  we  forget  the 
loved  ones  who  are  seeking  an  explana- 
tion   of    the    incredible    condition    that 
exists  and  who  want  honest  information 
regarding  the  whereabouts  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers 
who  have  disappeared  behind  territory 
controlled  by  the  government  in  Hanoi. 
I  congratulate  my  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  DICKINSON  I  for  his  initiative 
and   leadership  in  this   great  effort  in 
behalf  of  decency  and  humanity. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
joined  in  introducing  legislation  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  CcMigress  that 
our  Government  appeal  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  relating  the  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  and  to 
take  appropriate  steps  to  obtain  release 
of  our  prisoners  of  war. 

Our  Government  has  always  and  v.-ill 
continue  to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
venUon  relative  to  the  treatment  of  war 
prisoners.  Our  tradition  and  heritage,  as 
well  as  our  value  of  human  life  demand 
that  we  do  no  less.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  no  assurance  from  the  other  side 
that  it  does  likewise.  In  fact,  recent 
statements  frcwn  released  POW's  indi- 
cate that  the  treatment  of  prisoners  is 
less  than  humane.  Of  course,  all  of  us 
find  these  reports  incredible  and  we  are 
angered  by  the  thought  that  other  coun- 
tries do  not  abide  by  the  minimum  re- 
quirements of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  at  least  340 
and  possibly  as  many  as  1.300  American 
servicemen  interned  as  prisoners  of  war 
by  North  Vietnam  and  the  NLF.  Some 
have  been  captive  for  as  long  as  5  years. 
Sources  indicate  that  in  many  cases  these 
brave  men  have  been  subjected  to  physi- 
cal abuse,  mental  torture,  and  insuffi- 
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cient  medical  treatment.  I  am  familiar 
with  one  case  which  serves  to  under- 
score the  terrible  difiQculties  attendant 
to  the  family  of  a  POW. 

Navy  Lt.  Paul  Galanti  is  30  years  old 
now.  On  June  17,  1966,  then  27  years  old, 
he  was  shot  down  by  North  Vietnamese 
i  ntiaircraf t  during  a  bombing  run  over 
Vinh  in  North  Vietnam.  An  Annapolis 
graduate  of  1962,  Lieutenant  Galanti  had 
flDwn  several  bombing  missions  over 
North  Vietnam  and  had  received  several 
air  medals.  His  wife,  Phylis,  did  not  know 
whether  he  was  dead  or  alive  until  Octo- 
ber of  1966  when  his  picture  appeared  in 
L'Humanite.  a  French  Communist  news- 
paper. Considering  that  many  of  the 
wives  and  families  of  these  prisoners 
have  waited  as  long  as  4  years  to  learn 
of  the  fate  of  their  husbands  or  loved 
ones  who  have  been  captured.  Mrs. 
Galanti  thinks  she  is  lucky.  She  points 
out  that  she  has  received  three  letters 
from  her  husband  since  that  time,  one  in 
February  of  1967,  the  second  in  April  of 
1969,  and  the  last  in  June  of  1969.  Here 
again,  she  has  been  relatively  fortunate 
in' light  of  the  fact  that  of  the  possible 
1,3D0  Aftferlcan  POW's  in  North  Vietnam, 
only  100  families  have  received  mail  from 
their  husbands  or  sons.  Yet,  according  to 
the  Geneva  Convention,  the  prisoners 
are  supposed  to  be  able  to  send  and  re- 
ceive one  letter  per  month. 

In  December  of  1967,  Mrs.  Galanti  sent 
a  Christmas  package  to  her  husband.  It 
went  all  the  way  to  Hanoi  and  was  re- 
turned— unopened.  In  a  supposedly 
friendly  gesture,  Hanoi  made  it  known 
that  the  prisoners  would  be  able  to  re- 
ceive a  package  for  the  4th  of  July  this 
year.  Mrs.  Galanti  sent  another  package 
but  has  received  no  word  whether  her 
husband  received  it. 

This  fine  young  lady  considers  herself 
veiy  fortunate  to  have  as  much  informa- 
tion about  her  husband  as  she  has  been 
able  to  obtain.  She  points  out  that  her 
husbands  picture  on  the  front  cover  of 
Life  magazine  on  October  20,  1967,  re- 
vealed that  he  looked  reasonably  well 
considering  what  he  had  obviously  un- 
dergone. However,  she  adds  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  other  wives  and  loved 
ones  of  American  servicemen  in  Vietnam 
who  know  nothing  about  the  condition 
of  these  men,  who  have  received  no  let- 
ter, no  picture,  nothing. 

This  is  a  frightening  existence  for 
these  young  wives  and  these  mothers  and 
fathers.  North  Vietnam's  failure  to  pro- 
vide a  simple  list  of  prisoners  or  to  allow 
an  imjjartial  agency  such  as  the  Red 
Cross  to  inspect  the  prison  camps  is  in- 
humane. In  my  view,  it  merely  reflects 
the  failure  of  the  North  Vietnamese  lead- 
ers to  place  any  value  on  the  Individual 
human  life.  They  are  violating  more  than 
an  agreement — they  are  guilty  of  inhu- 
man treatment  which  should  be  stopped. 
This  is  a  terrible  tragedy  and  all  human- 
ity should  call  upon  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  recognize  the  spirit  and  the 
law  of  the  Geneva  Convention.  We  ap- 
peal to  them  to  do  so  now. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
revelations  by  two  Americans  released 
from  Communist  Vietnamese  prison 
camps  caused  a  shudder  of  horror  to  rim 
through  the  entire  civilized  world.  War 
itself  can  be  both  inhuman  and  Inhu- 


mane: but  when  its  belUgerents  engage  in 
the  subhuman,  a  cry  of  outrage  is  not 
only  appropriate,  it  is  expected  sls  well. 
The  testimony  of  these  American  prison- 
ers would  curdle  your  blood.  It  is  a  sad 
commentary  that  in  this  day  and  age, 
barbarlanism  still  stalks  the  world,  yet 
the  accounts  of,  abuse,  mistreatment, 
torture  and  human  indecencies  related 
by  the  ex-POW's  leave  little  doubt  that 
this  is  the  case  as  far  as  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  are  concerned. 

If  these  were  only  isolated  incidents, 
they  would  still  reflect  a  totally  repug- 
nant situation.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
however,  as  we  have  learned  from 
escaped  prisoners  and  our  intelligence 
apparatus,  tliese  are  not  isolated  cases. 
They  are  the  nile  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion. 

Common  decency  alone  should  pro- 
scribe such  treatment.  Mr.  Sp)eaker.  Be- 
yond that,  of  course,  legal  restrictions 
are  imposed  by  the  1949  Geneva  Conven- 
tion on  Prisoners  of  War,  which  was 
signed  by  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  in  1957, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  offering  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress  today  a  concurrent 
resolution  formally  condemning  Commu- 
nist Vietnam's  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  and  urging  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  pursue  every  channel  of 
endeavor  to  end  this  treatment.  I  offer 
this  at  the  very  time  when  several  Amer- 
ican wives  of  POW's  are  petitioning  the 
North  Vietnamese  delegation  in  Paris  for 
assistance  in  determining  the  fate  of 
their  respective  husbands.  I  offer  this  at 
a  time  when  worldwide  attention  and 
worldwide  indignation  are  focused  on  the 
uncivilized  behavior  of  the  Communist 
Vietnamese.  Other  resolutions  liave  been 
introduced  in  the  past  and.  in  all  likeli- 
hood, others  will  be  introduced  in  the 
near  future.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
every  Member  pf  the  House  and  Senate 
will  eventually  sponsor  or  cosponsor  such 
a  resolution.  Each  and  everj'  man  and 
woman  in  this  Chamber  today  prays  that 
our  militarj'  involvement  in  Vietnam  can 
soon  be  concluded.  Until  that  time,  how- 
ever, we  have  both  a  moral  and  a  legal 
right  to  demand  proper,  decent,  civilized 
treatment  for  American  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
privilege  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
cosponsoring  this  concurrent  resolution 
calling  upon  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention relating  to  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war  and  to  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  obtain  the  perma- 
nent release  of  all  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  so  held  as 
prisoners  of  war. 

It  is  really  a  sad  commentary  on  our 
times  when  it  becomes  necessarj-  for  the 
Congress  to  dramatize  an  issue  of  this 
kind  when  we  are  supposed  to  be  dealing 
with  so-called  civilized  nations  who  have 
signed  the  Geneva  Convention  and 
should  really  take  the  action  called  for  in 
the  resolution  as  a  matter  of  decent  and 
humane  policy. 

While  our  comments  today  are  directed 
primarily  to  our  men  being  held  prisoners 
by  North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong,  I 
would  like  to  also  add  that  a  constituent 


of  mine  is  presently  being  held  prisoner 
by  the  Government  of  North  Korea.  He 
is  Sp4c.  Herman  H.  Hofstatter,  of  Low- 
point.  111.,  who  is  one  of  a  three-man  heli- 
copter crew  taken  prisoner  last  month 
when  their  helicopter  accidently  in- 
truded into  North  Korean  territory. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Specialist, 
Fourth  Class  Hofstatter  and  one  of  his 
companions  were  gravely  wounded,  the 
Government  of  North  Korea  has  ada- 
mantly refused  to  return  these  men  and 
have  also  not  allowed  any  representatives 
of  the  Red  Cross  or  any  other  interna- 
tional organizations  to  visit  with  the 
men. 

I  hope  our  efforts  today  will  result  in  a 
change  of  heart  and  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front  of  South 
Vietnam  and  the  Governments  of  North 
Vietnam  and  North  Korea. 

Mr.  BEUj  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
hundreds  of  families  across  the  United 
States  must  live  daily  with  the  terrible 
anxiety  of  uncertainty  about  the  wel- 
fare of  their  loved  ones. 

I  refer  to  the  wives  and  parents  of 
American  servicemen  who  are  now  pris- 
oners of  war  or  missing  in  action  in  Viet- 
nam. Some  do  not  even  know  if  their 
husbands  or  children  are  alive  or  dead. 

As  Representatives  in  Congress  we 
must  speak  out  publicly  about  this  tragic 
situation. 

North  Vietnam  has  consistently 
claimed  that  our  men  are  being  treated 
humanely.  Yet  its  Government  refuses  to 
allow  impartial  inspection  of  North  Viet- 
namese POW  camps.  Stories  continue  to 
come  to  our  own  Department  of  Defense 
indicating  that  North  Vietnam  has  vio- 
lated even  the  most  basic  standards  of 
human  decency. 

Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong  must  be  made 
aware  that  such  utter  disregard  for 
human  dignity  is  not  acceptable  to  civil- 
ized men  and  women  throughout  the 
world.  North  Vietnam  must  be  held  ac- 
countable for  its  outrageous  refusal  to 
abide  by  the  articles  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention which  that  Government  signed 
in   1957. 

Four  women  are  now  in  Paris  seeking 
information  about  their  loved  ones  from 
delegates  from  Hanoi  and  the  NLF.  Their 
pleas  have  been  ignored.  These  women 
and  the  Association  of  Wives  and  Fam- 
ilies of  Captured  and  Missing  American 
Military  Men  must  not  stand  alone. 

I  have  Joined  today  in  cosponsoring  a 
resolution  calling  upon  the  President,  the 
agencies  of  our  Government,  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  people  of  the  world  to 
appeal  to  North  Vietnam  and  the  NLF 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  and  to  take  steps  for 
the  prompt  release  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war. 

A  voice  must  be  raised  against  the  un- 
warranted treatment  of  our  men  who 
are  held  prisoners  in  Vietnam.  And  our 
plea  must  be  so  strong  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  Ignored  by  North  Vietnam  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  tMr.  Dickinson),  I  am 
sure,  has  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  the 
many  hundreds  of  relatives  of  our  serv- 
icemen listed  as  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  distinguished  and 
able  gentleman  has  effectively  brought 
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to  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  discussion  and  a  resolution 
dealing  with  an  unpleasant  but  urgent 
subject:  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  by  North  Vietnam. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman's  effort  and  with  the  concur- 
rent resolutiOTi  he  is  oftertog.  It  is  my 
hope  that  our  strong  concern  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  stir  world 
opinion  to  the  point  that  our  missing 
servicemen  can  and  wiU  receive  their  full 
rights  \mder  the  terms  of  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Honorable  Melvln  R.  Laird,  in  a 
statement  released  just  2  weeks  ago, 
said: 

There  Is  clear  evidence  that  North  Vietnam 
has  violated  even  the  most  fundamental 
standards  of  human  decency.  It  consistently 
has  claimed  through  propaganda  statements, 
that  our  men  are  being  treated  humanely, 
information  the  Defense  Department  has 
received  clearly  refutes  those  contentions. 

It  mav  be  that  top  government  ofllclals  In 
Hanoi  are  unaware  of  the  shocking  condi- 
tions within  North  Vietnamese  prison  camps. 
Nevertheless,  North  Vietnam  Is  accountable 
to  every  human  being  for  these  flagrant  vio- 
lations of  human  decency.  North  Vietnam 
also  is  accountable  for  its  failure  to  release 
sick  and  wounded  prisoners  and  for  its  fail- 
ure to  permit  the  men  to  correspond  freely 
with  their  families.  Hanoi  Icnows  about  these 
violations. 

Some  of  our  men  have  been  In  Communist 
prison  camps  for  more  than  five  years.  Over 
200  have  been  there  longer  than  three  and 
a  half  years.  We  are  concerned  that  the  pas- 
sage of  so  many  months  of  captivity  could 
have  long-term  adverse  effects  on  the  well- 
being  of  our  men. 

Secretary  Laird,  in  his  statement,  out- 
lined four  humanitarian  actions  required 
by  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949,  which 
North  Vietnam  signed  in  1957.  Tliey  must 
immediately,  first,  identify  prisoners 
whom  they  hold:  second,  release  the  se- 
riously sick  and  injured:  third,  permit 
impartial  inspections  of  all  prisoner  of 
war  facilities;  and,  fourth,  permit  the 
free  exchange  of  mail. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  repeatedly 
appealed  to  North  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  of  South  Viet- 
iiam  to  respect  the  requirements  of  the 
Geneva  Convention,  which  North  Viet- 
nam has  endorsed.  These  appeals  have 
been  brutally  rebuffed  by  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

World  opinion  must  be  marshaled  now 
against  such  inhumanity.  Mr.  Speaker. 
As  the  most  immediate  result  of  this 
forum  today,  I  pray  that  it  will  be. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve this  special  order  conducted  this  af- 
ternoon by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr  Dickinson)  is  of  utmost  import- 
ance in  that  it  efifectively  emphasizes  the 
legitimate  concern  that  Americans  have 
over  the  treatment  of  American  prison- 
ers of  war  by  the  North  Vietnam  Com- 
munists and  their  official  arm  in  South 
Vietnam,  the  so-called  Vietcong  move- 
ment. 

I  join  with  other  Members  this  after- 
noon in  calling  upon  the  North  Vietnam 
Communist  dictatorship  to  specifically 
comply  with  the  Geneva  Convention  pro- 
visions pertaining  to  POW's.  They  clearly 
have  failed  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
providing  for  identification  of  prisoners. 


free  exchange  of  mail  between  prisoners 
and  their  families,  proper  and  impartial 
inspection  of  prisoner  of  war  camps,  and 
release  of  seriously  ill  or  injured 
prisoners.  ,^.  ^ 

The  conduct  of  the  North  Vietnam 
Communists  in  their  treatment  of  Amer- 
ican POW's  has  properly  been  described 
as  barbaric  and  uncivilized. 

I  commend  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
for  the  efforts  he  has  instigated  to  bring 
the  spotlight  of  worid  attention  to  bear 
upon  this  issue,  hopefully  to  provide 
proper  treatment  of  POW's. 

May  I  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  on 
September  11  I  cosponsored  House  Con- 
current Resolution  333,  introduced  by  our 
distinguished   colleague   the    gentleman 
from  Tennessee  'Mr.  BLArToN ) .  In  addi- 
tion I  have  kept  in  constant  contact  with 
the  Defense  Department  relative  to  serv- 
icemen from  my  district  and  neighbor- 
ing  Illinois  areas  who  are  listed  as  miss- 
ing in  action  or  are  known  to  be  POW's. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  continue  our 
efforts  through  all  possible  channels,  in- 
cluding world  public  opinion,  so  that  our 
POW's   in  North   Vietnam    receive   the 
treatment  to  which  they  are  entitled  un- 
der international  law.  I  regret  that  the 
United  Nations  has  failed  to  act  on  be- 
half of  our  POW's.  It  must  be  observed 
that  the  worid  body  remains  paralyzed 
as  a  result  of  opposition  by  Communist 
govermnents   to   any   imdctaking   that 
does  not  fit  into  the  Communist  scheme 
of  things. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  parents,  wives,  and 
children  of  our  POW's  must  also  be  con- 
sidered. The  inhumane  policies  of  the 
North  Vietnam  Communists  must  not  be 
allowed  to  continue.  We  do  have  the  lev- 
erage in  world  diplomatic  circles  to  bring 
sufficient  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  dic- 
tators of  North  Vietnam  to  abide  by  the 
Geneva  Convention  in  the  treatment  of 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  be  one  of  the  cosponsors  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  introduced  to- 
day by  the  Honorable  William  L.  Dickin- 
son to  urge  North  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  to  comply  with 
Geneva  Convention  tenets  and  provide 
humane  treatment  of  American  captives. 
North  Vietnam  is  flagrantly  disregard- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence The  names  of  the  prisoners  of  war 
are  not  released:  the  regular  flow  of  mail 
to  or  from  these  prisoners  is  not  per- 
mitted:  inspection  of  the  facilities  m 
which  the  prisoners  are  kept  is  prohib- 
ited: inhumane  and  barbaric  treatment 
of  the  prisoners  is  common. 

As  a  result,  an  outrageous  amount  of 
long-term,  heartbreaking,  and  unfair 
suffermg  plagues  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  nearly  1,400  missing  or 
captured  servicemen.  I  am  familiar  with 
such  suffering  m  my  own  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Virginia,  for  1st  Lt. 
Jefferson  Scott  Dotson.  of  Pound,  Va., 
was  shot  down  August  9,  1969,  while  on 
a  mistv  mission  in  an  F-IOOF  from  Tuy 
Hoa  Air  Base  in  Vietnam.  Neither  he  nor 
liis  aircraft  has  been  identified. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  feel  a 
moral  obligation  to  make  the  Nation  and 
the  world  aware  of  what  is  happening  to 
some  of  the  men  fighting  for  us.  By  stir- 
ring world  opinion.  I  hope  we  will  be  tak- 


ing a  step  toward  securing  the  fair  treat- 
ment our  men  and  our  country  rightfully 
deserve. 

Mr.  FREUNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  concurrent  res- 
olution expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  an  appeal  be  made  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  to  comply  with 
the  Geneva  Convention  in  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war,  and  to  take  steps  to 
obtain  the  prompt  release  of  all  prison- 
ers of  war.  

All  of  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  been 
shocked  at  the  recent  revelations  by  re- 
turned prisoners  of  war.  who  told  of 
cruel  mistreatment  at  the  hands  of  their 
captors.  The  wives,  mothers,  sweet- 
hearts and  famUies  of  American  serv- 
icemen imprisoned  in  North  Vietnam 
endure  unbeUevable  heartache  daily, 
not  knowing  of  the  conditions  of  their 
loved  ones  10,000  miles  away. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  office  was  vis- 
ited by  the  wife  and  the  mother  of  Air 
Force  Capt.  Jeffrey  Thomas  Ellis,  of 
Madison,  N.J.,  in  ray  congressional  dis- 
trict Mrs.  Ellis  and  Captain  Ellis'  moth- 
er, Mrs.  Laura  MacLean,  have  not  heard 
from  Captain  Ellis  in  nearly  2  years. 
When  he  left  for  his  assigrunent  in  Thai- 
land, his  daughter  was  3  months  old.  She 
is  now  2  years  old. 

The  captam  was  leading  a  mission 
over  North  Vietnam,  near  Hanoi,  in  his 
F-105  fighter  plane  when  it  was  shot 
down  in  December  1967.  Captain  ElUs 
suffered  a  broken  leg  when  he  ejected 
from  his  aircraft  and  was  captured  by 
North  Vietnamese  troops. 

Since  that  time,  Mrs.  Ellis'  letters  to 
her  husband  have  gone  unanswered,  and 
her  attempts  to  send  packages  to  him 
have  come  to  nothing. 

Many  of  us  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
commander  in  chief  of  our  naval  forces 
in  the  Pacific,  Adm.  John  McCain.  His 
son  was  also  shot  down  and  captured  by 
the  North  Vietnamese.  Althoughly  badly 
wounded.  Commander  McCain  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  put  in  soUUr>-  con- 
finement for  an  extended  period  of  time. 
Such  inhumane  treatment  of  our  fight- 
ing men  is  outrageous  and  totally  unjus- 
t  i^f^i 

Mr!  Speaker.  I  urge  strongly  that  the 
House  give  quick  approval  to  this  con- 
current resolution  and  extend  some 
measure  of  comfort  to  the  famihes  of 

these  men. 

Mr  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  m  cospon- 
soring this  resolution  I  seek  to  assure  the 
American  people  that  the  sacrific^  of 
their  men  in  Vietnam  have  not  been 
ignored  nor,  indeed,  forgotten  by  a  con- 
cerned and  appreciative  Congress. 

I  seek  immediately  to  convey  that  as- 
surance to  the  distinguished  delegation 
with  us  today  representing  the  wives  and 
families  of  men  captured  and  missing  in 
Vietnam. 

I  seek  in  turn,  to  convey  that  assur- 
ance to  the  people  of  the  world,  whose 
assistance  I  seek  to  enlist  In  the  essen- 
tial task  of  impressing  Hanoi  with  the 
far-reaching  gravity  of  the  sUtement  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  that 
there  is  "clear  evidence"  that,  in  mis- 
treating U.S.  prisoners  of  war  -North 
Vietnam  has  violated  even  the  most 
fundamenul  standards  of  human  de- 
cency." 
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I  appeal  to  the  court  of  world  opinion 
to  Impress  Hanoi  that,  in  such  violation 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  to  which 
Hanoi  is  a  signatory,  Hanoi  violates  not 
just  the  morally  and  legally  guaranteed 
rights  of  one  human  being,  but  those  of 
all  humanity;  that  is  the  real  impact  of 
that  convention,  that  is  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  Secretary  Lairds  reminder 
the 


North  Vietnam  Is  accountable  to  every  bu- 
rn m    being   for   these   flagrant  violations. 

In  cosponsoring  this  resolution,  in  en- 
dorsing Mr.  Laird's  urgent  demand  that 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  under- 
take humanitarian  actions  required  by 
the  Geneva  Convention,"  my  intentions, 
at  once,  are  identical  to  those  of  Navy 
Lt.  Robert  Frishman  who.  as  one  of  only 
nine  U.S.  prisoners  freed  by  Hanoi  in  5 
years,  has  said : 

My  intentions  are  not  to  scare  wives  and 
families  but  Hanoi  has  given  false  impres- 
bions  that  all  Is  wine  and  ro.ses  and  it  isn't 
so  AU  I'm  interested  in  is  for  Hanoi  to  live 
up  to  their  claims  of  humane  and  lenient 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  I  don't  think 
solitary  oonflnement.  forced  statements,  liv- 
ing-in  a  •cage  for  three  years,  being  put  in 
straps,  not  being  allowed  to  sleep  or  eat.  re- 
moval of  finger  nails,  being  hung  from  a 
ceiling,  having  an  infected  arm  which  was 
almost  lost,  not  receiving  medical  care,  be- 
ing dragged  along  the  ground  with  a  broken 
leg.  or  not  allowing  an  exchange  of  mail  to 
prisoners  of  war  are  humane. 

Why  don't  they  send  out  a  list  of  their 
pn.soners  of  war?  Why  do  they  try  to  Iceep 
us  from  even  seeing  each  other?  Certiiin 
prisoners  of  war  have  received  publicity. 
Others  are  kept  silent  Why  aren't  their 
names  officially  released?  If  they  don't  have 
any  secondary  alternatives  or  motives  in 
mind,  then  release  the  names  of  the  prison- 
ers of  war  so  their  families  will  know  their 
loved  ones'  status.  I  feel  as  if  I  am  speaking 
not  only  for  myself,  but  for  my  buddies  back 
in  camp  to  whom  I  promised  to  tell  the 
trvith.  I  feel  it  is  time  people  are  aware  of 
the  facts. 

;^Ir.  Speaker,  this  is  the  precise  purpose 
of  this  resolution:  To  tell  the  truth,  to 
make  the  people  of  the  world  aware  of 
the  facts,  and,  in  turn,  to  flood  Hanoi 
with  a  Niagara  of  opinion  which  must 
compel  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  at  last,  to  aflford  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  the  humane  treat- 
ment to  which  they  have  been  entitled 
from  their  moment  of  capture. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  poem 
"Lepanto,  '  G.  K.  Chesterton  wrote  of  the 
misery  and  torment  of  prisoners  of  a  for- 
eign, enemy  power,  and  from  what  we 
know  of  Hanoi's  treatment  of  U.S.  pris- 
oners of  war,  Chesterton's  words  are 
grimly  appropriate  today: 

Captives   sick    and   sunless,    all   a   labouring 

race  repines 
Lilte  a  race  in  sunken  cities,  like  a  nation  in 

the  mines. 
They  are  lost  like  slaves  that  sweat,  and  in 

the  skies  of  morning  hung 
The  stairways  of  the  tallest  gods  when  tyran- 
ny was  young. 
They    are    countless,    voiceless,    hopeless    as 

those  fallen  or  fleeing  on 
Before  the  high  Kings'  horses  in  the  granite 

of  Babylon. 
And  many  a  one  grows  witless  in  his  quiet 

room  in  hell 
Where  a  yellow  face  looks  Inward  through 

the  lattice  of  bis  cell, 
And  he  finds  hie  God  forgotten,  and  he  seeks 

no  more  a  sign 


Whether  what  we  say  here  today  will 
ever  reach  our  fellow  Americans  in  their 
quiet  rooms  in  hell  is  doubtful.  Radio 
Hanoi  amiounced  just  yesterday  that 
Ameiican  prisoners  will  be  regarded  as 
war  criminals,  and  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion will  not  be  applicable  to  them.  But 
at  the  very  least,  let  us  reassure  the  fam- 
ilies of  these  men  that  their  Government 
has  not  forgotten  them,  that,  as  these 
men  kept  faith  with  their  countrj'  and 
the  oath  of  service  they  took,  their  coun- 
ti'y  will  through  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  keep  faith  with  them. 

We  do  not  meet  here  today  to  give 
sanction  and  quasi-legitimacy  to  our  ene- 
mies, the  men  in  Hanoi  who  continue  this 
grim  war  and  are  directly  responsible  for 
the  continued  mindless  and  brutal  tor- 
ment of  our  men  in  their  prisons.  You 
will  hear  no  suggestions  that  U.S.  repre- 
sentatioc  be  made  at  the  next  funeral  of 
a  leading  North  Vietnamese.  You  will  not 
hear  indirect  comparisons  of  Communist 
dictators  with  men  whom  generations  of 
Americans  have  come  to  revere  as  heroes 
and  true  patriots  of  this  Republic. 

Let  us  make  it  quite  clear  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  to  Hanoi  as  well:  we  do 
not  view  our  captured  fighting  men  as 
hapless  pawns,  who,  once  captured,  are 
to  be  fomotten  and  ignored. 

We  now  call  on  world  opinion — this 
same  world  opinion  so  often  invoked 
against  us — this  world  opinion  cited  by 
some  as  being  such  a  powerful  force,  able 
to  move  govei-nments — to  aid  us,  the 
United  States,  in  what  can  be  nothing 
more  ncH'  less  than  a  humanitai'ian  ges- 
ture for  its  citizens  held  captive  abi'oad. 

I  must  .say,  I  do  not  have  much  hope 
that  world  opinion  will  be  able  to  allevi- 
ate the  problem  to  a  great  degree.  But 
I  do  say  this:  if  our  request  for  aid  today 
is  ignored  by  the  i-est  of  the  world,  then 
the  flagrant,  two-faced  hypocrisy  of 
other  nations  will  be  self-evident. 

For  awhile,  at  least,  let  us  hear  no 
more  talk  about  the  "legitimate  aspira- 
tions" and  national  aims"  of  tyrannical 
dictatorships.  Let  the  anti-U.S.  voices 
be  silent:  let  the  anti-American  signs 
come  down,  and  the  demonstrations 
cease.  If  these  people  are  so  truly  con- 
cerned with  humanity,  and  man's  treat- 
ment of  his  fellow  man,  then  let  them 
devote  tlieir  enei-gies  to  exerting  all  the 
influence  they  can  bring  to  bear  upon 
Hanoi,  for  the  sake  of  American  captives. 

Yes.  our  fellow  counti'ymen  languish 
today  in  these  "quiet  rooms  in  hell,  '  and 
as  we  ask  the  rest  of  the  non-Communist 
world  for  support  in  easing  their  plight, 
and  attaining  some  small  measure  of 
comfort  for  their  families,  let  the  rest 
of  the  non-Communist  woiid  remember 
that  were  it  not  for  these  men.  held  cap- 
tive today,  and  for  the  United  States  of 
America,  there  would  be  more  Com- 
munist aggression,  more  Communist 
slaughter,  and  more  Communist  "quiet 
rooms  in  hell"  filled  in  every  corner  of 
the  globe. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  stories  of  terror  and  bar- 
barism recounted  recently  by  two  Amer- 
ican sei-vicemen,  finally  released  fi'om  a 
North  Vietnamese  prisoner-of-war  camp, 
Eigain  underline  the  small  regard  held 
by  the  Communists  for  human  life. 


They  also  underline  the  need  for  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  Stetes, 
as  well  as  other  civilized  nations,  to  end 
this  inhumanity  to  which  American 
POW's  are  being  subjected. 

Based  on  intelligence  reports  and  the 
testimony  of  servicemen  who  have  es- 
caped or  been  released,  we  know  that 
our  men  aie  suffering  physical  torture, 
psychological  terror,  public  display, 
insufficient  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment, neglect  of  health,  dietary  and 
sanitary  necessities,  denial  of  corre- 
spondence with  relatives,  and  forced 
compliance  with  propaganda  and  polit- 
ical exploitation. 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution,  along 
with  other  House  Members,  calling  on 
North  Vietnain  and  the  Vietcong  to  com- 
ply with  Geneva  Convention  provisions 
and  provide  more  liumane  tieatment  of 
American  captives.  To  date,  they  have 
i.'iiiored  all  civilized  concepts  of  inter- 
national accords  and  agreement  on  pris- 
oners of  war. 

I  am  urging  the  President  to  initiate 
through  diplomatic,  military,  and  any 
other  available  channels,  such  action  as 
may  be  neces.saiy  to  insure  that  the  1949 
Geneva  Convention  provisions  on  POWs, 
which  Noith  Vietnam  signed  in  1957.  are 
accorded  all  American  servicemen  being 
held  In  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

The  President  sliould  especially  urge 
that  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
and  its  allies  identify  prisoners  whom 
they  hold,  release  seriously  sick  or  in- 
jured prisoners,  permit  impartial  in.spec- 
tions  of  all  prisoner-of-war  facilities,  and 
permit  the  fiee  exchange  of  mail  be- 
tween families  and  prisoners. 

Success  in  dealing  with  tlie  Commu- 
nists can  never  be  safely  predicted,  but 
we  must  do  something  about  our  men  in 
the  enemy's  prisons.  This  administia- 
tion.  like  that  before  it,  has  obviously 
given  up  any  thought  of  rescuing  them 
through  offensive  drives  into  North 
Vietnam. 

If  this  administration  is  so  determined 
to  lose  the  war  in  Vietnam  through  the 
continuation  of  a  demoralizing  and  self- 
defeating  noninvasion  strategy,  it  at 
least  should  see  that  Americans  impris- 
oned by  the  enemy  are  saved  from  death 
by  slow  torture. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  joined  in  sponsoring 
this  resolution  today  because  of  my  deep 
and  continuing  concern  for  our  prison- 
ers of  war  in  North  Vietnam.  It  is  obvi- 
ous to  the  American  people  and  to  the 
world  that  our  captured  servicemen  are 
not  iecei\1ng  treatment  in  accord  with 
the  Geneva  Convention  or  by  any  ac- 
ceptable standards  of  simple  human 
decency.  The  deplorable  conditions  in 
which  our  men  are  forced  to  live  and 
their  treatment  by  the  North  Vietna- 
mese are  indeed  shocking  to  us  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  reasonable  and  urgent  that  we 
call  upon  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam to  adhere  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949.  to  which 
it  is  one  of  the  signatory  nations.  As  a 
first  step,  we  call  for  the  identification 
of  all  prisoners  either  to  our  government 
at  some  appropriate  place  or  through 
the  International  Red  Cross.  This  gres- 
ture  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
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emment  of  North  Vietnam  would  end 
the  continuing  uncertainty  which  the 
families  of  these  men  have  suffered  day 
after  day.  We  also  urge  that  the  sick 
and  injured  prisoners  be  released  and 
that  impartial  Inspections  of  all  prison- 
er-of-war facilities  be  permitted.  Our 
men  should  also  be  aUowed  to  exchange 
mail  with  their  families.  Above  all,  we 
urge  that  all  prisoners  be  released  and 
allowed  to  return  to  the  United  States. 

Hanoi  in  the  past  has  responded  to 
such  pleas  for  humane  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  by  releasing  staged  pho- 
tographs and  propaganda  broadcasts 
purporting  to  demonstrate  the  well-be- 
ing of  our  men.  Such  propaganda  is  no 
proof  of  the  actual  treatment  they  are 
receiving  and  the  conditions  in  which 
they  are  are  living.  Neither  are  these 
transparent  "shows"  in  accord  with  such 
facts  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
from  various  sources. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  wide- 
spread public  support  which  this  reso- 
lution is  receiving  will  demonstrate  to 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  the 
strong  feeUngs  of  the  American  people 
about  its  actions.  There  should  no  longer 
be  any  doubts  about  the  unanimity  of 
our  feelings  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  my  colleague  from  Alabama 
for  taking  this  time  today  to  provide  the 
opportunity  for  a  concerted  expression 
of  concern  over  the  condition  and  treat- 
ment of  American  prisoners  of  war 
being  held  by  North  Vietnam. 

The  wives  and  families  of  a  number 
of  these  heroic— yet  all  but  forgotten- 
men  live  in  my  congressional  district, 
and  the  letters  I  have  received  can  only 
be  described  as  heart-rending.  These 
gallant  wives,  children,  and  parents  are 
forced  to  wait  in  tormenting  helpless- 
ness for  months  on  end— indeed,  some 
of  them  for  years — knowing  that  a  loved 
one  is  a  prisoner  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese but  unable  to  learn  anything 
about  his  condition  or  to  communicate 
with  him  in  any  way.  Others  know  only 
that  a  loved  one  is  missing  and  can  only 
hope  that,  if  he  is  a  captive  somewhere 
in  North  Vietnam,  he  is  not  ill  or  injured, 
that  he  is  not  being  tortured,  starved,  or 
otherwise  abused. 

And  the  tragedy  of  this  situation  is 
that  it  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  provisions  on  prisoners 
of  war,  which  North  Vietnam  signed  in 
1957  and  to  which  it  therefore  supposedly 
agreed. 

Included  in  the  Geneva  Convention 
are  provisions  requiring  the  identifica- 
tion of  all  prisoners  of  war  by  their 
captors,  free  exchange  of  mail  between 
POW's  and  their  families,  impartial  in- 
spection of  POW  camps  and  the  release 
of  seriously  ill  and  injured  prisoners. 

Yet,  today,  we  are  confronted  with  a 
situation  in  which  a  signer  of  the  con- 
vention is  obviously  violating  all  of  those 
provisions.  The  Defense  Department  lists 
342  American  servicemen  knowm  to  be 
prisoners  of  the  North  Vietnamese,  but 
there  are  more  than  1.200  others  listed 
as  'missing  in  action"  who  may  be  cap- 
tives. And  the  information  provided  by 
men  who  have  been  released  or  who  have 
escaped   indicates   that   some   of   those 


1,200  are.  Indeed,  captives.  But  they  have 
never  been  identified  as  such  by  their 
captors. 

I  want,  if  I  may,  to  quote  briefly  from 
a  letter  I  received  recently  from  the  wife 
of  one  of  these  POW's: 

My  husband  has  been  a  prisoner  ( in  North 
Vietnam)  for  nearly  3  years:  he  waa  shot 
down  on  November  11.  1966.  I  have  never 
heard  a  word  from  my  husband  and  I  am 
deeply  concerned  for  his  health  and  his 
treatment. 


Here  is  indisputable  evidence  that  the 
free  exchange  of  mail  between  POWs 
and  their  families,  as  required  by  the 
convention  is  being  violated. 

I  do  not  need  to  describe  the  cruel 
and  inhiunane  treatment  which  many  of 
these  prisoners  have  endured  at  the 
hands  of  their  Communist  captors.  It 
has  all  been  documented  too  well  and  too 
often  by  the  press  in  the  reports  of  men 
who  have  been  released  or  who  succeeded 
in  escaping  alive  from  their  tormentors. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  deplore  the  blatant 
violation  by  North  Vietnam  of  an  inter- 
national agreement  to  which  they  make 
the  pretense  of  having  subscribed.  It  is 
mute  testimony  to  the  fact  that,  for  all 
our  wishful  thinking,  we  have  not  yet 
entered  fully  into  an  era  of  civilized 
international  relationships. 

I  am  aware  of  the  phony  excuse  re- 
cently issued  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
officials  stating  that  American  prisoners 
are  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  because  they  are 
guilty  of  crimes  against  humanity.  It  is 
the  typical  lame  excuse  which  Commu- 
nist dictators  make  when  it  does  not  suit 
their  purposes  to  abide  by  treaties  or 
conventions  or  honor  their  pledges  In 
my  view,  it  should  not  even  be  dignified 
by  a  response  from  nations  or  people 
who  believe  in  the  rule  of  law. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  to  bear  whatever 
pressure  I  possibly  can  to  correct  this 
situation,  I  join  today  with  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  and 
other  Members  of  this  House  in  intro- 
ducing a  concurrent  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Departments  of  State,  De- 
fense, and  all  other  concerned  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  United  Nations  and 
all  people  of  good  will  throughout  the 
world  appeal  to  North  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  South 
Vietnam  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Geneva  Convention,  and 
that  appropriate  steps  be  taken  to  ob- 
tain the  release  of  all  American  prison- 
ers of  war. 

I  urge  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs to  give  this  resolution  its  favorable 
consideration  at  its  earliest  opportunity. 
Action  on  this  measure  is  imperative  in 
the  interest  of  justice,  humanity,  and 
progress  toward  the  goal  of  dependable 
international  relationships  for  which  all 
civilized  people  everj'where  strive  and 
yearn. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  armed 
conflict,  whatever  the  purpose  and 
wherever  staged,  imposes  untold  suffer- 
ing and  hardship  on  some  of  our  fellow 
men.  This  has  been  true  throughout 
history  and  it  is  true  now. 
But  to  me  there  is  no  anguish  and 


agony  that  war  imposes  more  dlflBcult  to 
bear  than  those  who  bear  the  burden  of 
the  casualties  of  war,  and  especially  the 
loved  ones  who  must  remain  at  home 
and  suffer  in  silence. 

This  penalty  of  war  is  bad  enough 
under  the  best  of  conditions,  and  it 
stands  as  a  shocking  indictment  to  the 
world  when  it  is  compounded  by  the 
cruelties  of  war  such  as  now  is  being  im- 
posed by  the  North  Vietnamese  on 
American  prisoners  of  war.  The  opinion 
of  the  civilized  world  is  entitled  to  de- 
scend upon  the  leaders  of  that  vile  na- 
tion in  all  its  force  and  I  pray  that  it 
does. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  here  today 
in  this  effort  to  impose  upon  all  man- 
kind the  cruel  facts  of  guilt  on  the 
treatment  of  our  American  men.  and  the 
inhuman  suffering  their  loved  ones  are 
forced  to  bear. 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
returned  from  a  factfinding  tour  to  Viet- 
nam. One  of  my  objectives  was  to  check 
the  morale  of  our  troops,  to  find  out  if 
they  have  everything  they  need. 

But  there  was  one  group  of  our  fight- 
ing men  that  I  could  not  meet  with— a 
group  that  is  suffering  hardships  without 
enough  food,  clothing,  shelter,  or  proper 
medical  care:  men  to  whom  torture  has 
become  a  way  of  life.  They  are  American 
prisoners  of  war,  held  captive  in  North 
Vietnam. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  nothing  I 
could  do  to  ease  their  situation  while  I 
was  in  Vietnam.  North  Vietnam  refuses 
to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, to  which  it  was  a  party.  There  is 
little  physical  action  we  can  take  to  help 
these  men. 

There  is  'one  type  of  vital  aid  we  can 
provide.  I  am  cosponsoring  a  resolution 
deploring  ifhe  treatment  our  men  are  re- 
ceiving at  the  hands  of  those  in  Hanoi, 
and  calling  for  a  more  humane  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  North  Vietnamese. 
Thev  do  not  abide  by  even  the  most  ele- 
mentary rules  of  treatment  for  prison- 
ers— one  of  which  is  to  provide  a  list  of 
the  prisoners  they  hold.  For  this  reason, 
scores  of  American  women  do  not  know 
if  they  are  widows  or  wives. 

Like  any  other  nation  in  the  world  to- 
day. North  Vietnam  is  conscious  of  pub- 
Uc  opinion.  They  do  not  want  their  coun- 
try's name  etched  into  history  by  the 
blood  and  tears  of  American  prisoners. 
We  hope  this  resolution  will  make  the 
men  in  Hanoi  open  their  eyes,  because 
it  can  be  the  spark  to  cause  a  world 
outcrj-  against  the  cruelty  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

We  pray  that  this  resolution  will  be  the 
means  to  make  prison  life  easier  for  our 
men.  who  have  shown  remarkable  forti- 
tude and  endurance  under  the  most  un- 
bearable conditions. 

I  urge  ever>'  Member  to  support  this 
resolution,  for  unanimous  approval  will 
make  it  the  strongest  weapon  we  can 
wield  against  the  senseless  abuse  of  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  in 
this  Chamber  have  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  fact  that  most  of  what  is 
said  here  about  the  conduct  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  closely  monitored  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong  for 
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hodteatlDiii  ol  Aflne^caii  sentiment  on 
Vaa  war.  Ak  one  who  has  spoken  out 
otften  in  oppoaitiai  to  lome  of  the  policies 
of  our  CtoTeriHnent,  I  have  always  been 
acutely  aware  of  the  responsUallity  placed 
npon  me  to  ctwose  my-  words  most  care- 
fully in  order  to  a*7  only  what  I  mean — 
no  more  oar  less.  Accordingly.  X  hope  that 
when  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  read 
the  transcript  of  today's  proceedhigs  of 
the  HooBe  of  Representatives  they  will  be 
itroek  by  the  sincerity  oS  my  words  as  I 
condemn  their  treatment  of  American 
sarrieemen  taken  captive  in  battle.  I 
liope  that  they  become  fully  cognizant  of 
the  indignation  with  which  all  Ameri- 
cans learned  recently  of  the  barbaric 
treatment  which  has  been  visited  upon 
oar  sold'ers  who  have  found  themselves 
prisoners  of  war. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  Americans  when 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  calling  upon 
the  President  to  ose  all  political  and 
diplomatic  means  available  to  him  in 
order  to  eHclt  cooperation  from  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  in  reporting  the  where- 
abouts' and  condition  of  all  American 
ptiaoneis  to  insure  that  the  tenets  of 
fair  and  humane  treatment,  as  expressed 
tn  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1*49.  which 
was  signed  by  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  in  1957.  are  accorded  to  Ameri- 
can servicemen  held  as  prisoners  of  war 
in  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  cause  in 
which  we.  as  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  are  more  unanimously 
joined  than  th's  which  would  insure  fair 
and  humane  treatment  for  the  brave 
men  who  have  been  called  upon  to  serve 
this  great  land  of  ours. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
greatest  sympathy  for  the  wives  and 
faunflies  of  missing  servicemen  In  Viet- 
nam, or  anywhere  else.  I  have  urged  and 
continue  to  urge  that  all  departments 
and  agencies  of  our  Government  make 
every  attempt  to  obtain  a  list  of  those 
who  may  be  prisoners  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese, together  with  a  report  of  the 
health  and  welfare  of  such  prisoners.  It 
is  inhuman  for  the  enemy  to  withhold 
those  names,  that  their  families,  their 
wives,  children,  and  parents  do  not  even 
know  whether  they  are  alive  or  dead. 

Surely  our  State  Department  and  our 
negotiators  can  take  additional  steps. 
through  our  representation  in  nations 
over  the  world,  to  get  this  information. 
1  hope  and  pray  that  the  remarks  made 
here  In  this  House  today  will  aid  in  that 
respect,  and  that  world  opinion  will  b3 
aroused,  to  add  to  our  own  judement.  to 
bring  such  pressure  to  bear  as  will  attain 
this  end,  pending  the  day  this  war  can  be 
brought  to  an  honorable  enu,  and  all  may 
return  to  their  homes  and  loved  ones. 

I  personally  appreciate  the  efforts  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  I'Mr.  Dick- 
inson) in  bringing  this  matter  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Dickinson)  for  his  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  pris- 
oners of  war  under  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion by  the  North  Vietnamese.  Certainly 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  would  do  everything  pos- 
sible within  its  authority  to  accomplish 
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tiiat  recognition.  Of  course,  we  recognize 
that  oar  leelsiative  power  does  not  reach 
those  American  soldiers  who  have  been 
taken  priaoner  and  those  who  are  missing 
in  regions  under  North  Vietnamese  con- 
trol. But  our  concern  is  there.  We  express 
the  overwhelming  pubUc  opinion  of  cur 
fellow  citizens  in  this  freat  land.  I  stm. 
honored  to  join  the  gentleman  tn  tlie 
well,  the  oentleman  from  Alabama  CMr. 
DmcwsoN) ,  in  his  efforts  today. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  my  col- 
leagues I  heartily  support  the  effort  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  'Mr.  Dick- 
inson) to  bring  all  possible  pressure  to 
bear  upon  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  to  induce  that  Government  to 
extend  ordinary  humane  treatment,  in 
accordance  with  the  law  and  customs  of 
civilized  nations,  to  those  brave  Ameri- 
cans now  held  by  North  Vietnam  as 
prisoners  of  war.  War,  under  any  cir- 
cumstance, is  grim  enough,  but  it  is  a 
sad  commentary  on  the  mind  and  atti- 
tude of  our  Communist  foe  that,  by  its 
medieval  attitude  toward  these  brave 
m:n,  it  is  returning  warfare  to  savage 
barbaiLsm  and  stripping  it  of  such  civil- 
ized amelioration  as,  over  the  years,  most 
nations  have  managed  to  attain.  No  pur- 
pose, military  or  otherwise,  is  served  by 
this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Commu- 
nists, and  the  simple  dictates  of  human 
decency  and  common  humanity  unite  to 
condemn  it  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
God-fearing  and  right-thinking  men  of 
all  faiths  and  all  nations  throughout  the 
civilized,  and  indeed  even  the  uncivilized, 
world. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  over 
1.400  mis-^ing  or  captured  U.S.  service- 
men in  North  Vietnam.  In  most  cases, 
their  families  have  no  idea  if  these  men 
are  alive,  or  if  captured,  what  shape  they 
are  in.  The  Govemn»ent  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
have  not  only  ignored  the  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  Convention,  but  more  im- 
portantly have  disregarded  even  the  basic 
standards  of  human  conduct.  There  is 
no  e??cu3e  for  their  actions. 

These  men  accepted  an  obligation  to 
S3rve  our  country  and  carried  out  their 
part  of  this  obligation.  In  turn,  this  great 
Nation  owes  an  obligation  to  these  brave 
men,  their  families,  and  even  men  who 
miPht  someday  be  in  the  same  position. 

During  the  recent  congressional  recess, 
I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  our  troops 
in  Vietnam.  These  men  are  performing 
their  duty  in  a  way  to  make  each  and 
every  one  of  us  proud — no  matter  what 
our  particular  view  on  Vietnam  may  be. 
They  are  naturally  concerned  about  this 
situation — as  they  could  be  in  a  similar 
one  someday.  Questions  naturally  arose 
as  to  the  treatment  of  POW's.  There  is 
no  que.'^tion  Vietcong  prisoners  are 
afforded  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Geneva  Convention.  There  is  no  question 
the  same  treatment  should  be  afforded 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  urging 
North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liber- 
ation Front  to  comply  with  the  Geneva 
Convention.  I  urge  that  the  necessary 
action  be  taken  to  release  these  prisoners. 
This  is  the  least  we  can  do  to  help  pay 
our  obligation  to  these  brave  men  and 
their  longsuffer^ng  families. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  mail  re- 


ceived at  my  office  and  those  ol  okany 
other  Members  of  Conereas  indicate  that 
there  is  a  rising  crescendo  of  feeling,  bor- 
dering an  abfloiute  hatred,  against  the 
leaders  of  the  NcHrtto  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment. 

TTiere  are  two  iwimary  reasons  for  the 
outbreak.  One  is  the  well -noted  actions — 
and  often  tl»  lack  of  them — of  the  North 
Vietnamese  at  the  Paris  peace  talks. 
There  is  a  strong  feeling,  and  I  share  it, 
that  il  the  north  would  come  part  oi  the 
way  in  the  so-called  negotiations  that  a 
cease-fire  couki  be  brought  ab<»it 
promptly. 

It  would  be  the  humane  and  common- 
sense  thuig  to  agree  to  a  cease-fire  and 
then  proceed  with  honorable  peace  ne- 
gotiations. In  my  opinion,  omr  Govern- 
ment has  moved  well  along  tl>e  path  to 
that  goal,  while  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  thrown  every  roadblock  possible 
into  preventing  a  cease-fire  and  liltimate 
peace. 

The  second  inhumane  situation  that  is 
arousing  the  American  pub'ic  is  the 
treatment  of  military  war  prisoners  by 
the  North  Vietnamese.  The  treatment 
not  only  concerns  those  held  captive,  but 
also  their  loved  ones  at  home. 

Right  now,  there  is  a  national  cam- 
paign bong  started  to  build  American 
and  worldwide  opinion  against  the  Nortli 
Vietnamese  for  its  cruel  and  inhuman 
handling  of  the  war-prisoner  situation. 
In  many  cases,  it  is  being  pushed  forward 
by  the  prisoners'  motliers  and  wives,  such 
as  my  constituents  from  Alloway,  N.J., 
Mrs.  Joan  Abbott,  her  seven  children, 
and  mother,  who  are  in  the  House  gallery 
today. 

Mrs.  Abbott  is  the  wife  of  Maj.  Jcsep.h 
S.  Abbott,  who  was  shot  down  over  North 
Vietnam  on  April  30.  1967. 

On  that  day  Mrs.  Abbott  and  her  seven 
children  who  range  in  age  from  3  to  12 
years  old  received  word  from  the  Air 
Force  that  Major  Abbott  was  missing  in 
action. 

Since  this  time  the  family  has  received 
no  ccmmunication.  mall,  or  responss 
from  Major  Abbott,  who  has  been  in  ac- 
tive service  for  15 '2  years. 

On  May  19  of  this  year,  over  2  years 
later.  Major  Abbott's  voice  was  recog- 
nized by  his  family  on  a  tape  sent  from 
Hanoi  which  stated  the  date  he  was  shot 
down  and  that  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Following  comparative  tape  analysis, 
the  UJS.  .A.ir  Force  changed  Major  Ab- 
bott's status  from  missing  in  action  to 
that  of  prisoner  of  war.  Hanoi  has  yet  to 
verify.  Mrs.  Abbott  and  her  seven  chil- 
dren have  no  idea  as  to  whether  Major 
Abbott  is  in  good  health  or  even  alive  at 
this  time. 

People  such  as  Mrs.  Abbott  want  their 
husbands  back  as  soon  as  possible.  In  the 
interim  they  are  fighting  to  shape  world 
opinion  so  the  North  Vietnamese  will  al- 
low families  in  the  United  States  to  know 
who  the  prisoners  are  and  a  free  flow  of 
mail  to  them  as  stated  at  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

Congress  is  deeply  concerned  about  the 
treatment  of  war  prisoners.  I  was  pleased 
to  include  my  name  on  a  statement  cir- 
culated among  Members  of  Congress  pro- 
testing the  "inhumane  and  Inexcusable" 
treatment  of  American  prisoners  in 
North  Vietnam,  which  President  Nixon 
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has  been  asked  to  place  before  the  North 
Vietnamese  delegation  in  Paris. 

I  have  also  joined  with  many  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  cosponsorlng 
two  resolutions  condemning  the  Viet- 
namese Communists  for  their  uncivilized 

conduct. 

My  feeling  about  this  situation  is  a 
deep-rooted  one  for  during  World  War 
II.  the  Germans  held  me  a  war  prisoner, 
I  know  of  the  mental  suffering  my  family 
went  through  during  that  period. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  of 
growing  concern  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  to  all  Americans  that  the  rights 
of  prisoners  of  war  and  the  feelings  of 
their  loved  ones  are  being  so  grossly 
abused  and  ignored  by  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  in  South  Vietnam. 

Some  1,336  American  families,  includ- 
ing approximately  35  in  Kansas,  do  not 
know  whether  their  sons  or  husbands  in 
Vietnam  are  dead  or  alive,  physically 
well  or  sick.  Their  fate  remains  unknown 
because  North  Vietnam  continues  its 
cruel  refusal  to  abide  by  the  1949  Geneva 
Convention  relative  to  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war. 

They  refuse  to  provide  lists  of  the  men 
they  hold,  and  they  will  not  permit  them 
to  communicate  with  their  families. 

Parents  and  wives  of  serncemen  in 
my  congressional  district  have  appealed 
to  me  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  proper 
officials  their  concern  and  desire  for  some 
word  about  their  loved  ones. 

I  have  communicated  with  the  Pres- 
ident regarding  the  plight  of  these  brave 
Americans,  and  only  last  week  received  a 
reply  indicating  that  this  matter  has  a 
very  high  priority  and  is  receiving  con- 
tinuing attention  by  the  administration. 
Following  are  excerpts  of  the  letter, 
dated  September  9.  1969.  which  was 
signed  by  William  E.  Timmons,  Deputy 
Assistant  to  the  President: 

me  President,  Secreury  of  State  Rogers, 
and  Secreury  of  Defense  Laird,  as  well  as  our 
team  at  the  Paris  talks,  are  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  bring  public  and  world  attention 
to  the  lack  of  humanitarian  considerations 
by  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  in 
their  treatment  of  missing  and  captured 
Americans  and  their  families.  They,  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  and 
private  officials  have  repeatedly  urged  the 
enemy  to  comply  with  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion and  to  respect  the  rights  of  prisoners  of 
war.  The  enemy's  refusal  to  provide  lists  of 
the  men  they  hold  and  to  permit  all  the  pris- 
oners to  communicate  with  their  loved  ones, 
and  their  failure  to  Identify  prisoner  of  war 
camp  locations  are  only  a  few  of  their  many 
violations  of  the  Geneva  Convention  relative 
to   the   treatment  of   prisoners   of   war. 

As  recently  as  August  21,  the  American 
delegate  at  Paris  presented  to  the  other  side 
a  statement  signed  by  42  American  Senators 
and  published  In  the  Congressional  Record 
condemning  Hanoi  as  'cruel'  and  "callous  ' 
In  Its  handling  of  prisoners.  This  action  fol- 
lowed a  number  of  public  statements  In  the 
same  vein  by  our  leaders  In  Government  and 
other  officials. 

...  we  will  continue  to  bring  pressure  on 
Hanoi  to  comply  with  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion and  to  respect  the  rights  of  prisoners  of 
war.  Recently,  Secretary  Laird  summarized 
our  attitude  toward  this  important  matter. 
He  said: 

■We  will  not  relax  our  efforts  to  ensure 
humanitarian  treatment  for  all  American 
servicemen  while  they  are  in  captivity  and  to 


secure   their   release.   These   brave   men   and 
their  families  shall  not  be  forgotten.' 


Today  I  join  with  others  in  the  House 
in  introducing  a  concurrent  resolution 
which  calls  on  our  Nation's  leaders  to 
continue  their  efforts  to  obtain  the 
prom.pt  release  of  all  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  held 
as  prisoners  of  war.  and  appealiiig  to 
North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  of  South  Vietnam  to  comply 
with  the  Geneva  Convention  relating  to 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

I  urge  the  President  to  have  the  Ameri- 
can delegate  at  Paris  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  other  side  the  action  and  deep 
concern  of  House  Members,  as  well  as  the 
growing  indignation  and  anxieties  of  the 
affected  families  and  all  the  American 
people. 

Finally.  I  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama  'Mr, 
Dickinson  I  for  his  leadership  and  inter- 
est in  reserving  this  time  in  order  that 
world  attention  can  be  focused  upon  this 
urgent  problem. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  thousands 
of  young  Americans  in  Vietnam  are  still 
locked  in  fierce  and  bitter  battles  in  an- 
swer to  their  Nation's  call  to  duty. 

Some  will  fall  victims  to  the  savagery 
of  war,  and  carry  the  scars  of  their 
woimds  throughout  their  life.  Some  will 
carry  onlv  mental  scars  inflicted  by  the 
unbelievable  horror  they  have  witnessed. 
Some  will  give  that  last  full  measure 
of  devotion  in  making  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice for  their  country  and  their  fellow 
man. 

Some  of  our  fallen.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
may  never  know  about.  And  this  is  the 
bitterest  fruit  that  blossoms  on  the  hide- 
ous tree  of  war.  To  force  the  next-of-kin 
to  live  daily  with  the  fear,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  not  knowing  the  fate  of  a  loved 
one  lost  in  a  war  a  world  away,  is  to 
inflict  cruel  and  Inhumane  punishment 
upon  the  innocent.  And  for  any  nation 
such  as  North  Vietnam  to  pursue  such 
a  deliberate  course  of  action  is  to  show 
to  the  world  its  contempt  for  the  human 
values  we  hold  so  dear. 

Daily,  the  wives,  the  children,  parents, 
relatives,  and  friends  of  some  1.400 
young  Americans  go  through  the  tor- 
ment and  agony  of  uncertainty,  of  hav- 
ing their  hopes  raised  at  a  brief  glimpse 
of  a  photograph  of  a  captured  American 
taken  by  some  foreign  newsman — only 
to  have  them  dashed  when  positive 
identification  cannot  be  made. 

Perhaps,  by  our  action  here  today,  we 
can  show  to  the  world  our  concern  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  these  men  and 
their  famihes.  Perhaps  the  message  will 
get  through— if  not  to  Hanoi— at  least 
to  those  dubious  allies  who  trade  so 
freeb'  with  it.  that  we  do  mean  business. 
And  that  we  expect  them  to  join  with  us 
in  a  strong  effort  to  see  that  our  prisoners 
of  war  are  accorded  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges set  forth  under  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, and  that  full  information  is 
made  available  immediately  on  the  status 
of  their  health  and  welfare. 

Perhaps,  by  oiu-  action  here  today,  we 
can  show  to  the  loved  ones  of  these 
valiant  men  that  we  have  not  forgotten 
them — and  that  we  will  demand  the  offi- 
cials in  our  own  Government  renew  with 


added  vigor  efforts  to  obtain  full  infor- 
mation on  the  sUtus  of  our  men  missing 
in  action. 

Perhaps,  even,  some  official  at  tha 
United  Nations  may  take  notice  of  .Amer- 
ica's growing  concern  for  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  her  sons,  and  express  an 
interest  in  our  behalf.  For  surely.  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  we  ask  here  today  we  ask 
for  all  humanity — not  just  as  a  nation. 

Because  I  believe  that  a  strong  con- 
certed effort,  a  united  world  opinion 
forcibly  expressed,  could  cause  North 
Vietnam  to  change  its  cruel  and  inhuman 
policy  concerning  prisoners  of  war,  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  my  colleagues  today 
in  sponsoring  this  concurrent  resolution. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  leadership 
of  this  House  call  It  up  for  vote  at  the 
first  opportunity,  and  that  our  action 
here  be  followed  by  similar  expressions 
by  the  great  legislative  bodies  ol  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  res- 
olution which  is  being  introduced  to- 
day is  the  clearest  and  most  concrete 
expression  of  the  concern  which  the 
American  public  feels  over  the  reported 
treatment  of  many  prisoners  of  war 
by  the  North  Vietnamese.  ThL-.  treat- 
ment violates  not  only  the  provisions 
of  the  Geneva  Convention,  but  also  basic 
tenets  of  human  decency.  Rather  than 
having  a  debilitating  effect  upon  the 
American  public's  attitude  toward  the 
war.  recent  reports  of  cruelty  have 
only  served  to  harden  American  at- 
titudes toward  those  who  would  act  in 
such  a  barbaric  manner. 

Many    hundreds    of    Americans    are 
presently   held   captive   in   North   Viet- 
nam and  it  is  clear  that  the  release  of 
some  information  about  them  would  be 
viewed  by  the  American  public  as  evi- 
dencing  a   desire   on   the   part   of   the 
North     Vietnamese     to     move     toward 
peaceful   settlement   of   the   conflict   in 
that  countrv.  Beyond  this,  certain  In- 
formation about  POWs  is  required  to 
be  released  by  the  Geneva  Convention, 
which  North  Vietnam   signed    12  years 
ago.  At  a  minimum,  the  identification 
of  prisoners  and  the  free  exchange  of 
mail  between  captives  and  their  fam- 
ilies   is    required.    Also,    inspection    of 
POW   camps   and   the   release   of   seri- 
ously ill  or  injured  prisoners   is  called 
for."  ' 

Basic  principles  of  humanity,  as  well 
as  international  law.  call  upon  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  give  some  sign  as 
to  the  status  of  those  Americans  who 
are  held  captive  as  a  result  of  this  un- 
fortunate war.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
forthrightness  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration, this  strong  expression  of  the 
Congress,  and  the  sincere  concern  of 
the  American  people  will  convince  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  live  up  to  their 
commitments  under  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. 

I  speak  with  special  concern  because 
several  of  my  constituents  are  among 
those  believed  to  be  prisoners  in 
North  Vietnam. 

The  wife  of  one  of  them.  Mrs.  Ruth 
Ann  Perisho,  is  in  the  gallery  here  to- 
day.   To    her    and    the    others    go    my 
prayers. 
In  the  same  connection,  I  voice  con- 
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cem  over  an  incident  outside  North 
Vietnam.  One  of  my  constituents,  Capt. 
PhlUip  Smith,  of  Greenfield,  ID.,  has 
been  held  prisoner  by  the  Chinese 
Ctanmunlsts  for  nearly  4  years.  Serving 
in  Vietnam,  he  lost  his  bearing  while 
piloting  his  aircraft  and  was  shot  down 
over  Hainan  Island,  China.  He  has 
been  held  without  trial  ever  since. 

His  plight  Is  like  those  held  in  North 
Vietnam,  and  therefore  by  this  means 
I  broaden  the  appeal  to  Peking  as  well 
as  Hanoi. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
thl»  nost  worthwhile  effort  to  bring 
aboot  better  treatment  for  American 
prisoners  of  war  being  held  by  North 
^etnam.  Our  Gfovemment  has  sent  U.S. 
soldiers  and  airmen  into  Vietnam  in  an 
effort  to  stop  the  spread  of  commxmism. 
It  is  only  right  and  proper  that  these 
men  should  expect  and  receive  every 
oonce  of  protection  that  we  can  Rive 
them.  This  Includes  seeing  to  it  that  they 
are  treated  like  human  beings  by  their 
captors. 

Prorfl  what  little  we  know  about  condi- 
tions Ifi'llorth  Vietnamese  POW  camps, 
Americans  there  are  treated  httle  better 
than  animals.  They  are  not  given  medical 
treatment,  proper  food,  or  exercise. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  communicate 
with  their  famihes,  many  of  whom  do  not 
know  If  their  loved  ones  are  alive  or  dead. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  how  the  people 
of  North  Vietnam  can  allow  our  people 
to  be  treated  so  badly.  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause they  have  so  little  regard  for  hu- 
man life.  Or  perhaps  it  is  because  they 
have  no  say  in  how  their  leaders  conduct 
the  affairs  of  government. 

I  was  pleased  to  notice  in  the  paper 
this  nrroming  an  ad  by  the  Fairchild  Kil- 
ler Co.  asking  Americans  to  write  to 
North  Vietnam.  While  I  hope  that  many 
thousands  of  Americans  will  do  so,  I 
would  hope  that  citizens  of  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  would  also  do  likewise. 
American  public  opinion  alone  will  not 
bring  about  this  goal,  but  if  the  North 
Vietnamese  leaders  knew  other  people  of 
the  world  felt  the  same  way.  I  believe  we 
vould  see  an  improvement  in  the  treat- 
ment of  American  POW's. 

I  also  want  to  join  today  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  wives,  children,  mothers, 
and  fathers  of  men  who  have  made  this 
sacrifice  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
The  poet  John  Milton  wrote  in  "On  His 
Blindness,"  in  1652 : 

They  also  serve  who  cn'.y  stand  and  wait. 

Nothing  could  be  truer  about  the  fami- 
lies of  these  men.  Their  service  to  our 
country  is  just  as  great  as  that  of  their 
servicemen.  We  must  not  forget  them 
and  we  must  not  forget  those  gallant 
Americans  who  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
North  Vietnamese.  I  know  each  Member 
of  the  Congress  and.  indeed,  every  Amer- 
ican joins  me  in  pledging  that  every 
effort  possible  be  made  on  their  behalf. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
support  my  request  to  the  Chaplain  of 
the  House  and  the  ministers  of  the  Wash- 
ington area  to  sponsor  a  "pray-in"  on  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol  to  dramatize  the 
plight  of  tlie  American  prisoners  of  war 


held  by  North  Vietnam  and  their  wives 
and  families. 

Someone  mxtst  speak  for  the  1,000  or 
more  prisoners  who  cannot  speak  for 
themselves.  Within  the  clergy  of  Amer- 
ica— Protestant,  Catholic,  Jewish — there 
are  different  convictions  about  the  war. 
But  I  am  certain  all  clergymen  will  want 
to  unite  in  prayer  for  compassion  for  om- 
servicemen  who  have  been  held  captive 
for  periods  ranging  to  over  4  years. 

I  propose  that  prayer  services  be  con- 
ducted on  the  Capitol  steps  and  in 
churches  all  over  the  free  world  on  be- 
half of  American  prisciiers  of  war  in 
North  Vietnam. 

If  it  please  the  Congress,  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  also  respectfully  request  that  the 
distinguished  clerg3Tnen  who  lead  us  in 
the  daily  opening  prayer  consider  a  vol- 
untary reference  to  the  American  POW's. 

I  happen  to  serve  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  It  is  my  honor  to  rep- 
resent San  Diego,  the  home  of  many 
service  families.  Many  women  in  my  dis- 
trict saw  their  husbands  off  to  war.  Some 
now  ask  me,  following  endless  months 
of  heartbreaking  waiting,  to  help  them 
determine  if  they  are  wives  or  widows. 

And  how  do  we  answer  a  child's  ques- 
tion: "When  is  my  daddy  coming 
home?" 

The  "pray-in"  tha,  I  envisage  arises 
from  our  sacred  responsibility  to  the 
young  men  who  responded  to  the  call  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  They  are  people, 
not  pawns  in  the  power  politics  of  this 
long  and  tragic  w?r. 

We  would  be  justified  in  asking,  since 
Hanoi  signed  the  Geneva  Convention  but 
ignores  its  himiane  requirements,  wheth- 
er Hanoi  would  honor  other  agree- 
ments signed  in  the  course  of  negotia- 
tions currently  proceeding  in  Paris.  But 
the  plight  of  the  prisoners  and  their 
families  is  such  that  I  will  not  in  this 
context  pursue  that  very  relevant  ques- 
tion. 

The  North  Vietnam  Communists  have 
proclaimed  all  U.S.  prisoners  "war  crim- 
inals." But  they  are  not  even  accorded 
the  rights  provided  the  Nazis  tried  by 
the  International  Tribunal  at  Nuremberg 
after  World  War  n.  Hanoi  will  not  state 
whether  the  accused  are  living  or  dead, 
well  or  sick,  or  list  their  names. 

Hanoi  has  imposed  a  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment  not  only  on  the  captives  ;  ut 
on  their  families.  The  families  are  tor- 
tured by  a  calculated  refusal  to  permit 
any  information  or  communication. 

Clergymen  may  diJ^er  on  Vietnam  as 
an  issue.  But  I  am  sure  they  agree  that 
Hanoi  tias  failed  to  meet  the  most  rudi- 
mentary humanitarian  requirements  as 
pertains  to  the  American  prisoners. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  religious  or- 
ganizations of  this  country,  individual 
clergymen,  and  the  laity  will  see  merit 
in  my  appeal.  It  is  directed  in  the  first 
instance,  however,  to  our  own  beloved 
chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  G. 
Latch. 

My  letter  to  the  distinguished  reverend 
follows: 

It  Is  with  the  utmost  respect  that  I  ask 
you  to  consider  a  plan  to  assist  some  of  our 
citizens  In  tragic  clrcumatances.  I  refer  to  th« 
young  Americans  who  are  prisoners  of  war 
In  North.  Vietnam.  I  refer  also  to  their 
families^ 


The  Government  of  North  Vietnam  has  re- 
jected all  entreaties  for  compliance  with  the 
Geneva  Convention  as  relates  to  prisoners 
of  war.  Some  prisoners  have  been  held  more 
than  four  years.  Many  are  sick  and  wounded. 
The  Hanoi  regime  refuses  even  to  provide  a 
list  of  captives  so  that  anxlety-rldden  fami- 
lies may  know  the  fate  of  their  loved  ones. 

As  you  know,  dear  Chaplain,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  Just  announced  an 
additional  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Viet- 
nam. Regardless  of  their  attitude  toward  the 
war,  I  am  confident  that  our  spiritual  leaders 
will  now  Join  in  a  fervent  Judeo-Chrtstian 
hiunanltarian  effort  to  rescue  the  U.S.  pris- 
oners, r  have  respectfully  asked  this  on  be- 
half of  the  next-of-kin.  whose  anguish  will 
be  mitigated  by  knowing  that  powerful  moral 
persuasion  is  being  brought  to  bear. 

I  would  like  you  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  a  "nray-ln"  to  be  held  on  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol,  led  by  ministers  of  the  Washington 
area.  This  could  be  Joined  by  special  prayer 
services  In  churches  all  over  the  Free  World. 

May  I  propose  that  clergymen  of  the  Prot- 
estant, Catholic,  and  Jewish  faiths  be  In- 
vited to  lead  prayers  of  compassion  for  the 
prisoners  and  their  next-of-kin.  Let  us  pray 
for  the  release  of  all  prisoners  with  priority 
for  the  sick  and  wounded,  for  Hanoi  to  abide 
by  the  Geneva  Convention.  Identify  caprtives. 
a-^sure  proper  treatment,  and  permit  neutral 
inspection  and  regular  flow  of  mall. 

I  am  faithful  that  our  nation's  clergy  will 
mobilize  to  Impress  upon  Hanoi  that  all 
civilization  is  united  In  a  demand  for  basic 
decency  for  these  helpless  prisoners  and  their 
families.  More  than  1.000  prisoners  are  held, 
we  believe,  but  we  know  the  identity  of  only 
396.  Our  hearts  were  saddened  in  the  midst 
of  our  Joy  at  the  return  of  the  three  prison- 
ers recently  released.  The  account  of  man's 
inhumanltv  to  man  added  new  anxiety  to  the 
ordeal  suffered  by  the  families  of  the  re- 
maining  prisoners. 

It  would  be  a  source  of  great  comfort  to 
the  next-of-kin  were  they  to  take  part  in 
such  devotional  services. 

In  addition  to  the  pray-in,  I  wish  to  sug- 
gest, with  deepest  respect,  that  visiting 
clergymen  offering  the  opening  praver  to  the 
House  each  day  be  a'sked  to  Include  some 
suitable  reference  to  the  plight  of  the  prison- 
ers. This,  too,  would  stir  the  conscience  of 
the  world. 

These  prisoners,  exploited  by  Hanoi  for 
radio  and  television  propaganda,  mav  well  be 
reciting  from  the  Psalms:  "They  that  carried 
tis  away  captive  required  of  us  a  song:  and 
they  that  wasted  us  required  of  us  mirth, 
saying,  sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion." 

I  thank  you.  Reverend  Latch,  for  your  con- 
sideration of  this  plea  for  mercy  on  behalf 
of  those  who  cannot  plead  for  themselves. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic 
tenets  of  the  Geneva  Convention  con- 
cerning prisoners  of  war  in  wh*ch  the 
North  Vietnamese  .signed  in  1957  are  sim- 
ple enough.  The  provisions  provide  for 
the  identification  of  prisoners,  free  ex- 
change of  mail  between  POW's  and  fam- 
ilies, impartial  inspection  of  POW  camps, 
and  the  release  of  seriously  ill  or  in- 
jured prisoners.  Even  without  the  for- 
mality of  an  international  agreement, 
common  decency  and  normal  humanity 
would  require  belligerent  powers  to  ex- 
change information  about  prisoners  of 
war. 

To  date,  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
shown  no  inclination  to  abide  by  any 
commonly  accepted  standards  of  inter- 
national conduct.  It  is  my  hope  that 
with  the  introduction  and  passage  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  before  the 
House  that  those  in  North  Vietnam  who 
flaunt    world   opinion   with    their   rep- 
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rehensible  treatment  of  POW's  will 
learn  that  such  action  is  detrimental  to 
the  goal  of  achieving  an  acceptable  set- 
tlement  of   the  war   in   Vietnam. 

Lieaders  of  North  Vietnam  are  reputed 
to  be  sensitive  to  American  public  opin- 
ion, but  continuation  of  their  cruel  and 
barbaric  treatment  of  our  servicemen 
who  are  their  prisoners  could  be  counter- 
productive in  terms  of  that  opinion.  What 
our  resolution  says  in  spirit,  if  not  in 
words,  is  that  this  Nation  demands  sim- 
ple humanity.  If  our  Nation  is  to  be 
denied  Justice  on  an  issue  ax  basic  as  the 
treatment  of  our  prisoners  of  war,  how 
can  North  Vietnam  expect  to  find  a  just 
cessation  of  hostilities? 

In  this  resolution,  the  United  States  is 
stating  a  fundamental  tenet :  human  be- 
ings count  before  territorj'  and  ideology. 
Such  a  concept  may  be  alien  to  the  lead- 
ers of  the  North,  but  imderstanding  that 
principle  would  be  the  first  step  in  com- 
prehending this  Nation's  perseverance  in 
an  imwanted  conflict. 

I  shall  not  appeal  to  the  conscience 
of  those  North  Vietnamese  leaders  be- 
cause of  angtiish  and  suffering  of  the 
families  of  our  men  missing  in  action — 
we  have  learned  that  such  appeals  are 
twisted  and  used  for  propaganda.  With 
the  passage  of  this  resolution  we  appeal 
only  to  commonsense  and  dignity.  We 
ask  the  Nortli  Vietnamese  to  consider 
that  which  cotild  produce  peace. 

President  Nixon  says : 

It  Is  time  the  "other  side"  responded  to 
our  initiatives  toward  peace. 

Were  that  response  to  take  the  form 
of  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  perhaps  we 
could  get  on  with  the  business  of  ending 
this  war. 

Mr.  D-DWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  all 
Americans  who  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  task  that  our  men  in 
arms  have  been  given  on  foreign  shores, 
I  have  grown  increasingly  conscious  in 
recent  months  of  the  plight  of  the  more 
unfortunate  of  these  men  who  have 
fallen  prisoner  to  the  enemy  and  espe- 
cially to  the  most  trying  of  circum- 
stances which  have  befallen  their  loved 
ones  here  at  home  who  can  only  sit 
and  wait,  hope,  and  pray. 

Untold  hundreds  of  these  people  know 
nothing  at  all  about  the  men  who  have 
disappeared.  I  have  asked  myself  a  thou- 
sand times.  I  have  sought  the  answer 
from  anyone  who  might  know,  and  I 
have  beseeched  our  God  In  Heaven  to  tell 
me  why.  There  is  no  answer.  Worse  of  all 
there  is  no  answer  from  Hanoi  to  the 
pleadings  of  those  who  ask  only  are  their 
sons,  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers  in 
captivity?  Are  they  well?  Are  they  alive? 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention even  if  we  may  not  as  individuals 
know  everything  that  it  specifies  con- 
cerning the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war.  We  know,  however,  that  these  men 
are  entitled  to  humane  treatment.  The 
same  is  true  of  their  loved  ones  at  home. 
It  is  inhuman  to  deny  a  guiltless  child 
the  knowledge  that  he  has  a  father.  Yet 
there  are  himdreds  of  children  in 
America  today  who  know  not  whether 
their  father  lives  or  is  dead.  This  is 
utterly  senseless.  It  is  without  com- 
parison in  the  history  of  civilized 
nations. 


How  can  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  send  representatives  to  Paris 
in  a  proclaimed  effort  to  find  peace  when 
they  act  with  such  a  lack  of  reason  con- 
cerning their  prisoners.  How  can  they 
ever  hope  to  gain  worldwide  respect  as 
a  nation  when  they  show  no  respect  for 
the  rights  of  individuals. 

The  time  has  come  for  civilized  people 
throughout  the  world  to  speak,  in  com- 
passion if  they  desire,  in  anger  if  they 
mu.st,  but  certainly  in  outrage  regardless 
of  their  other  feelings.  I  call  upon  every- 
one who  hears  or  sees  my  words  to  join 
the  rallying  cry  of  those  who  liavc  ..  right 
to  know.  I  call  upon  all  of  you  to  stand 
at  the  side  of  those  gallant  women  and 
children  who  ask  only  that  they  be  told 
the  ruth. 

Worldwide  criticism  should  be  heaped 
upon  the  North  Vietnamese.  Universal 
concern  must  be  expressed  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam,  wliich  In  1957 
became  a  party  to  the  agreements  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1949:  First,  Iden- 
tify the  prisoners  whom  they  hold:  sec- 
ond, release  all  seriously  sick  or  injured 
prisoners;  third,  permit  impartial  inspec- 
tions of  all  prisoners  of  war  facilities; 
and,  fourth,  to  permit  the  free  exchange 
of  mail  between  families  and  prisoners. 
If  they  are  sincere  in  their  desire  for 
peace,  let  them  show  a  little  humanity. 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  can  appreciate  the  feelings  of 
the  ladies  in  the  gallery  today  whose  hus- 
bands are  held  by  the  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnamese. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  an- 
other case,  a  different  case,  involving  a 
young  Na\T  pilot  who  has  been  missing 
more  than  18  months  after  being  shot 
down  by  the  Chinese  Commtmists. 

The  story  of  Lt.  'jg.i  Joseph  P.  Durm 
is  one  of  frustration  for  both  his  friends 
and  his  lovely,  devoted  wife,  Maureen. 

Mrs.  Dunn,  whose  home  is  In  Randolph, 
Mass.,  brought  this  case  to  my  attention 
through  mutual  acquaintances.  I  will 
briefly  summarize  the  events. 

Lieutenant  Durm  was  flying  an  un- 
armed propeller-driven  A-1  Skyralder 
from  Subic  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 
The  plane  had  been  repaired  and  was 
being  returned  to  the  carrier  Coral  Sea 
on  February  14.  1968.  He  was  flying  wing 
on  an  A-IE  radar  plane  used  to  guide 
propeller-driven  craft  on  flights  to  detect 
enemy  approaches. 

According  to  the  pilot  ol  the  lead  plane, 
a  Lieutenant  Stoddert,  they  were  about  90 
minutes  out  of  the  Philippines  when  they 
lost  their  way  in  extremely  bad  weather. 
Winds  were  about  125  knots  and  the 
clouds   were   very   heavT- 

Radio  messages  were  not  answered 
from  an>'  of  the  appointed  checkpoints. 
This  was  not  considered  imusual  for  such 
a  flight. 

Tae  A-IE  had  a  pilot,  navigator,  and 
crewman.  Lieutenant  Dunn  was  alone  in 
his  Skyraider. 

According  to  the  account  later  given 
by  the  A-lE's  pilot.  Lieutenant  Stoddert, 
they  were  completely  lost. 

About  3  hours  outside  Subic  Bay.  Stod- 
dert heard  his  emergency  UHF  radio.  He 
thought  nothing  of  it  at  first  because  he 
had  been  speaking  with  Lieutenant  Dunn 
only  5  minutes  before. 


There  was  more  static  on  hi*  UHF  ra- 
dio. He  looked  back  and  saw  Lieutenant 
Dunn's  plane  nose  down  with  a  small 
trail  of  white  smoke  coming  from  the  tail. 
He  looked  again  and  saw  Lieutenant 
Dunn  above  the  plane  with  his  chute 
fully  open.  He  remained  in  the  area  long 
enough  to  hear  Dunn  use  his  beeper  once 
and  turn  it  off.  Dunn  tried  to  speak  to 
him,  but  the  drone  of  his  A-lE's  engine 
drowned  him  out.  Dunn  turned  his  man- 
ually Operated  beeper  on  once  more. 

A  Mig  17  came  out  of  the  clouds  and 
drove  the  A-IE  away. 

However,  Stoddert  radioed  May  Day 
and  was  answered  that  it  was  received 
by  the  code  name  of  Ranger,  Danger,  or 
Granger  in  the  7th  Fleet.  But  there 
was  no  such  code  name,  leading  to  the 
belief  the  message  was  answered  by  the 
Chinese  Reds. 

It  was  determined  later  that  Lieuten- 
ant Dunn  had  been  shot  down  off  Hal- 
nan  Island,  which  belongs  to  mainland 
China. 

His  beeper  was  heard  8  hours  later 
for  20  minutes  by  the  destroyer  Af cCord. 
Rescue  and  electronic  surveillance  con- 
tinued for  48  to  72  hours  but  the  ships 
and  aircraft  were  ordered  to  stay  20  miles 
out  in  international  waters. 

Apparently  these  orders  resulted  from 
fear  of  the  previous  administration 
about  another  Pueblo  Incident.  The 
Pueblo  had  been  seized  only  3  weeks 
earlier. 

Since  this  incident.  Mrs.  Dunn  has 
been  in  correspondence  and  personal 
contact  with  people  in  both  the  State  and 
Defense  Departments. 

The  responses  she  hsis  received  have 
been  routine. 

I  believe  this  is  an  extremely  serious 
matter. 

An  American  naval  aviator  flying  a 
routine  peaceful  mission  was  shot  down 
by  a  Chinese  Commimist  aircraft.  Orders 
were  later  given  that  rescue  operations 
could  not  take  place  within  20  miles  of 
the  area. 

Lieutenant  Dimn  may  have  been  picked 
up  by  the  Chinese.  He  may  have  died.  But 
the  interesting  point  is  that  his  beeper. 
which  was  manually  operated,  was  heard 
for  20  minutes  some  8  hours  or  more 
after  he  went  down.  This  suggests  that  he 
may  stiU  have  been  alive  at  that  time. 

The  Defense  Department  and  the 
State  Department  should  at  all  times  do 
their  utmost  to  protect  the  lives  of 
American  citizens  held  illegally  by  a  for- 
eign power. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  re- 
cent months  about  easmg  relations  be- 
tween our  coimtry  and  Peking. 

I  suggest  the  case  of  Lieutenant 
Dunn — and  any  other  American  civilians 
or  senice  personnel  held  illegally  by  Red 
China — should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Peking. 

We  are  always  talkmg  about  "signals" 
from   the  other  side. 

Let  Peking  release  Lieutenant  Dunn,  if 
he  is  indeed  a  prisoner,  as  a  "signal"  to 
us  of  interest  In  improving  relations. 

If  Lieutenant  Dunn  is  not  a  prisoner, 
and  was  lost  at  sea,  then  at  least  Mrs. 
Dunn's  long,  cruel  vigil  will  be  over  and 
she  can  turn  all  her  energies  to  the  task 
of  reaiing  her  little  son,  Joe. 

Mrs.   REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
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my  heart  goes  out  to  the  wives  and 
families  who  have  loved  ones  listed  as 
missing  in  action  or  known  to  be  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  particularly  to  those 
who  are  with  us  today  to  focus  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  as  well 
as  people  of  the  entire  world  on  the 
behavior  of  the  North  Vietnamese  in  the 
treatment  of  prisoners. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  protesting  the 
inhumane  and  inexcusable  treatment  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  by  North 
Vietnam  and  its  allies  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  sponsoring 
a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress on  this  important  matter  and  urg- 
ing North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  to 
comply  with  Geneva  Convention  tenets 
and  to  provide  more  humane  treatment 
of  American  captives. 

More  than  300  Americans  are  known  to 
be  captives  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  and  some  1,000  of  our  men  are 
missing    and    thought    to    be    prisoners. 
Some  of  these  Americans  have  been  held 
captive  for  as  long  as  5  years.  Intelligence 
reports  and  reports  from  American  serv- 
icemen *  _who    have    been    released    or 
escaped    from    such   Imprisonment    in- 
dicate that  American  servicemen,  while 
so  imprisoned,  are  subjected  to  unusual, 
cruel,  and  inhumane  treatment.  By  in- 
flicting such  treatment  on  these  men  the 
Government    of    North    Vietnam    has 
grossly  deviated  from  civilized  concepts 
of  international  accords  and  agreements. 
In   1967,   the  United  States  formally 
protested  mistreatment  of  American  pris- 
oners and  urged  North  Vietnam  to  ob- 
serve the  provisions  of  the  1949  Geneva 
Convention,  which  it  signed  in  1957.  In 
recent  months  Secretary  of  State  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird,  and  Ambas- 
sador Lodge  in  Paris  have  all  pressed 
North  Vietnam  for  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention.  In 
particular,  they  have  urged  such  basic 
steps  as  repatriation  of  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners  and  the  furnishing  of  a  list  of 
men  actually  in  North  Vietnamese  hands. 
I  support  the  administration  in  its  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  American  service- 
men held  captive  in  North  Vietnam  and 
urge  that  those  efforts  be  continued  and 
Increased.  Every  possible  step  should  be 
initiated   through  diplomatic,  militarj', 
and  any  other  available  channels  to  In- 
sure that  the  tenets  of  fair  and  humane 
treatment    are    accorded    to    American 
servicemen  held  as  prisoners  of  war  in 
North  and  South  Vietnam  and  especially 
to  urge  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  its  allies  to  identify  any  pris- 
oners whom  they  hold;  release  seriously 
injured   or  sick   prisoners;   permit   im- 
partial inspections  of  all  prisoner-of-war 
facilities;  and  permit  the  free  exchange 
of  mail  between  families  and  prisoners. 
These    actions    are    required    by    the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1949.  The  conven- 
tion calls  for  nothing  more  than  human- 
itarian conduct  on  prisoner  matters.  Cer- 
tainly world  opinion  should  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Vietcong  to  honor  these  principles. 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  frustrating  as  the  Vietnam  war  is,  it 
does  not  compare  with  the  vexation  and 
frustrations   experienced    in    efforts    to 


negotiate  with  the  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  concerning  Americans  held 
captive.  Continuing  effoi-ts  by  those 
whose  loved  ones  are  believed  to  be  held 
as  prisoners  prove  fruitless.  A  graphic 
description  of  this  frustrating  situation 
is  presented  In  an  article  in  the  August 
10,  1969,  issue  of  the  Danville.  Va.,  news- 
paper. "The  Register,"  written  by  staff 
writer  Mary  Carter  Stone.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  thi5  timely  article  and 
insert  it  in  the  Record:  " 

Personal  or  Official  Contact  With  POW's 
IK  North  Vietnam  Impossible 
(By  Mary  Carter  Stone) 
Remember,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Jubilation 
that   accompanied   the  arrival  on   the  West 
Coast    of    the    first    troops    withdrawn    from 
Vletnani?  The   emotions  of   that  event  were 
felt  the  length   and  breadth  of   the  nation. 
There  was  elation  for  the  parents,  wives, 
families   of    those   troops   .   .   .   Joy   at   their 
return. 

There  was  anticipation  for  the  parents, 
wives,  families  of  men  still  serving  in  Viet- 
nam .  .  .  because  this  was  a  first  contingent, 
more  men  would  be  returned  home  soon. 

But  there  were  other  parents,  wives,  fam- 
ilies who  could  be  happy  only  that  others 
were  happy.  For  themselves,  instead  of  a 
quickening  personal  response,  there  was  only 
a  larger  and  larger-looming  question:  when 
and  how  will  there  be  a  homecoming  for  the 
men  who  are  prisoners  of  war  of  the  Viet 
Cong  or  North  Vietnamese? 

What,  they  keep  asking  themselves,  can 
be  done  about  these  men  when  everyone — all 
the  way  up  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  Department  of  State — admits  that  ifs 
impossible  to  establish  any  communications 
with  prisoners,  Impossible  even  to  identify 
with  certainty  those  who  are  being  held  as 
enemy  prisoners. 

"That's  where  I  am  very  fortunate,"  Val- 
erie Kushner  asserted,  "My  husband  is  con- 
firmed captured."  Other  families  in  Danville 
are  in  a  worse  position,  she  noted,  for  ail 
they  have  heard  is  "missing  in  action,"  and 
since  then,  nothing. 

This  "good  fortune"  is  why  she  found 
herself  one  of  a  small  group — only  about 
10  families  in  all — invited  to  Washington 
recently  to  attend  an  informal  Pentagon 
meeting,  a  frank  discussion  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  State  Department  officials 
on  the  failure  of  all  efforts  In  behalf  of 
prisoners  of  war,  along  with  assurance  of 
the   government's  continuing  concern. 

"They  have  had  17  area  meetings  like  this 
around  the  country  for  the  families  of  con- 
firmed captured,"  she  related.  "I  think  this 
administration  is  trying  to  show  us  that  It 
cares,  but  what  can  It  do?  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  expressed  his  concern  over  the  ab- 
solute Inability  to  do  anything  to  communi- 
cate with  the  prisoners,  or  to  alleviate  the 
harsh  conditions  under  which  they  live.  I 
feel  he  is  personally  concerned,  but  there  are 
no  channels  of  communication." 

There  are  1.350  men  listed  missing  as  of 
now,  she  noted,  "and  only  about  a  third  of 
that  number  are  confirmed  captured  because 
the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
will  not  release  the  list." 

They  have  also  refused  to  allow  Red  Cross 
inspection  or  letters  and  packages  to  pris- 
oners or  letters  from  prisoners  to  families, 
as  guaranteed  under  terms  of  the  Geneva 
Convention,  which  North  Vietnam  has 
signed. 

"My  husband  Is  the  only  military  doctor 
who  has  been  captured,"  Valerie  declared, 
"so  there  Is  no  trouble  identifying  him." 
There  was  a  time  when  she  thought  this 
might  be  another  good  fortune.  She  hoped 
his  profession  would  provide  a  way  for  her 
personally  to  establish  communication  of  a 
sort  with,  him  where  government  efforts  had 
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been  of  no  avail :  she  would  try  to  send  him 
drugs  and  light  surgical  Instruments 
through    international    medical    channels. 

"His  life  is  dedicated  to  healing,"  she  as- 
serted. "He  went  to  Vietnam  for  one  pur- 
pose, to  alleviate  sufTering.  If  he  had  bet- 
ter drugs  and  surgical  instruments,  he  could 
at  least  accomplish  his  purpose  where  he 
Is." 

Early  in  1968  two  POWs — Spanish-speak- 
ing Puerto  Rlcans — were  released  from  the 
camp  where  he  was  a  prisoner— "somewhere 
In  the  nothernmost  provinces  of  South  Viet- 
nam. They  were  able  to  tell  us  he  was  alive 
and  in  good  condition,  although  he  had  t»een 
wounded."  she  said. 

Their  identification  was  made  doubly 
positive  when  they  not  only  recognized  him 
In  family  photographs  but  noted  that  the 
doctor — who  speaks  Spanish — was  the  only 
person  In  the  camp  with  whom  they  could 
really  talk  "  They  said  there  had  been 
several  American  wounded  brought  in.  and 
that  he  had  dressed  their  wounds  and 
tended  them  the  best  he  could,-'  she  related. 

Their  report  on  prison  conditions,  she  con- 
tinued, indicated  that  "apparently  there  are 
very  few  cases  of  purposeful  brutality.  The 
prisoners  get  the  same  food  as  the  VC,  but 
the  diet  is  very  marginal.  And  they  have  ac- 
cess to  drugs  or  medication  when  the  VC 
have  them,  but  drugs  many  times  are  com- 
pletely unavailable." 

That  is  why  she  wanted  to  provide  medi- 
cine parcels.  But  the  two  released  men  said 
that  while  they  were  prisoners,  not  a  single 
letter  or  package  had  reached  the  POW's  in 
the  camp. 

The  International  Red  Cross  Is  a  worldwide 
relief  agency;  could  medicines  get  through  to 
the  doctor  and  his  fellow  prisoners  under 
its  auspices?  When  the  answer  finally  came. 
it  was  No. 

Perhaps  a  neutral  nation's  physicians 
would  be  able  to  find  a  way.  That  led  to  visits 
to  officials  of  the  Swedish  Medical  Society, 
not  once  but  several  times,  by  memt>ers  of 
her  family  when  business  trips  took  them  to 
Europe.  But  each  time  the  answer  was  No. 

Perhaps  the  VCs  accredited  representa- 
tives in  Paris?  No  again. 

Then  there  was  an  article  in  a  medical 
Journal  by  a  French  doctor  who  had  traveled 
through  Vietnam  helping  the  Viet  Cong 
train  their  medics.  Surely  he  was  the  very 
person  to  help.  But  when  he  was  contacted, 
the  answer  was  another  No. 

"They  preach  such  great  humanity,"  she 
exclaimed  about  the  Hanoi  government  and 
its  supporters,  "and  yet  they  are  unwilling  to 
let  a  doctor  have  full  use  of  his  craft  by 
means  of  any  drugs  and  other  things  I  could 
send." 

Sometimes  she  feels  that  the  fate  of  the 
prisoners  is  of  as  little  concern  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  as  It  is  to  Hanoi.  "That's 
the  way  I  feel  when  they  talk  about  with- 
drawing 100.000  men.  I'm  glad  for  the  other 
families,  but  it  hurts  every  time,  because  one 
percent  of  the  men — the  prisoners — will  con- 
tinue to  be  there." 

Her  husband's  released  prison-mates  said 
he  had  broken  his  glasses,  "and  he  can't  see 
very  well  at  all  without  them."  she  said.  So, 
four  different  times,  separated  by  intervals 
of  months,  she  has  had  his  glasses  prescrip- 
tion refilled  and  has  mailed  a  new  pair,  hop- 
ing that  mayl>e — with  luck — one  of  the  p^ck- 
ages  mi_'it  get  through  to  him. 

Maybe  they  all  have:  maybe  none  have. 
She  doesn't  know,  because  there  has  been 
no  direct  word  from  her  husband  at  any 
time  since  his  capture  back  in  early  Decem- 
ber, 1967,  less  than  two  months  before  the 
pair  of  Puerto  Rican  prisoners  were  released 
from  the  camp. 

"My  husband  volunteered  for  duty  In 
Vietnam."  she  related,  "and  he  went  into  it 
with  his  eyes  wider  open  than  most — he 
felt  more  strongly  about  it  than  most.  You 
see.  "  explained,    he  had  interned  at  Trlpler 
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Army  Medical  Center  In  Honolulu.  Ifs  an 
alr-evac  hospital — the  wounded  are  brought 
right  in  from  the  battlefield.  He  would  work 
sometimes  30  or  38  hours  at  a  time  trying 
to  save  lives  and  Umba. 

"And  before  he  was  captured,  my  husband 
would  work  In  the  Vletnaa»se  villages  at 
volunteer  health  clinics  two  or  three  daya  a 
week — 1  have  several  pictures  of  him  with 
his  medics  In  the  vUlages.  That  is  what  he 
went  for — he  felt  the  greatest  prood  to  hie 
country  was  being  there  helping  to  save 
lives. 

•  My  husband  realized  it  would  be  a  sac- 
rifice, that  he  might  be  killed  or  wounded 
or  captured — he  was  prepared  for  that,  and 
I  was  prepared  too."  For  Just  a  moment,  she 
let  down  her  guard  and  exclaimed.  But  this 
is  like  a  kind  of  Limbo — my  son  Is  16  months 
old  and  my  husband  doesn't  know  he  exists. 
.  Besides  the  physical  privation  (all  the 
prisoners  who  have  come  out  liave  been  de- 
bilitated, suffering  from  malnutrition  and 
intestinal  parasites),  there  is  the  terrible 
emotional  privation,  not  having  any  com- 
munication." 

Communication— always  the  same  blank 
stone  wall,  the  complete  lack  of  any  means  of 
contact  with  prisoners. 

The  Washington  gathering  last  month,  she 
related,  brought  her  and  the  other  POW 
families  together  with  Frank  Sleverts,  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State—  he 
Is  very  Involved  in  prisoner  affairs";  Richard 
O.  Capen,  Department  of  Defense  deputy  as- 
sistant secretary  for  public  affairs:  G.  War- 
ren Nutter,  who  heads  the  Department  of  De- 
fense prisoner  of  war  ijollcy  committee;  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"It  was  a  hsmd-pattlng  meeting,"  she  de- 
clared, "because  there  are  absolutely  no 
channels  of  communication.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  are  trying  to  Introduce  the 
subject  of  prisoners  in  the  Paris  talks,  but 
the  VC  won't  discuss  It." 

In  Washington,  she  said,  "they  assured  us 
that  the   bulk  of  the  forces  will  not  be  with- 
drawn until  some  understanding  Is  reached. 
Of  course  policies  can  change     .  .  But  still." 
she    reiterated.     "I    am    very    fortunate — my 
husband  is  confirmed  captured." 
a  mother's  anguish 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  mothers  anguish  over 
the  fate  of  her  son  held  captive  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  is  eloquently  expressed 
in  a  letter  from  one  of  my  constituents 
to    the   Vice   President   of    the    United 
States.  The  writer  is  Mrs.  Robert  Kush- 
ner  of   Danville,  Va..   mother   of   Maj. 
Floyd  Harold  Kushner,  a  dedicated  doc- 
tor and  loyal,  patriotic  American  who 
volunteered  for  duty  in  Vietnam  to  help 
heal  and  save  lives,  not  to  kill.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  this  poignant  appeal 
for  action  in  behalf  of  all  prisoners  be- 
ing held  in  Southeast  Asia  and  insert  it 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Danvuxe.  Va., 
August  28.1969. 
Hon.  Spnto  AcNirw, 
Vice  President  of  The  United  States. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Truly,  we  rejoiced  with  you  and 
your  family  when  your  son  returned  from 
Vietnam  safely  and  whole. 

As  yet,  my  family  has  not  been  so  for- 
tunate. My  son.  Major  Floyd  Harold  Kushner, 
02320775.  has  been  a  prisoner  of  the  Viet- 
Cong  since  November  1967.  Since  that  time, 
we  have  had  no  direct  communication  with 
our  son.  In  March  of  1968,  we  were  Informed, 
from  Information  based  on  two  men  who 
had  been  released,  that  our  boy  had  been 
captured. 

We  understand  that  he  Is  the  only  military 
doctor  to  have  been  captured  during  the  en- 
tire Vietnamese  conflict.  He  volunteered  to 
go  to  Vietnam  because  he  Is  a  dedicated  doc- 
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tor  as  well  aa  a  loyal,  patriotic  young  Amer- 
ican HlB  purpoM  being  to  heal  and  save  lives, 

not  to  kill. 

There  Is  no  point  In  elaborating  on  the 
anguish  and  torment  of  a  situation  such  as 
this,  ■you  are  a  parent. 

For  almost  two  years,  we  have  tried  (with 
the  sanction  of  varloua  departmenu  of  the 
government)  unsucceasfuUy  to  establish 
some  Une  of  communication.  Now,  we  are 
asking  ovir  friends,  relatives,  etc.  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  write  or  telegraph  their 
Senators  and  Congressmen  to  press  for  re- 
lease of  all  POW's  and  missing  men.  We 
were  gratified  to  read  in  the  Aug.  13  "Con- 
gressional Record"  that  this  matter  was  be- 
ing discussed  in  the  Congrers. 

Sir.  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  and 
as  second  in  command  of  the  Executive 
branch  of  the  government.  I  implore  you  to 
keep  this  matter  uppermost  In  the  minds 
of  the  "powers  that  be"  and  get  these  men 
back  home. 

Already,  there  has  been  a  withdrawal  of 
25,000  troops  with  a  projected  plan  to  con- 
tinue to  withdraw  even  more.  What  Is  to 
happen  to  the  1365  men  who  are  virtually 
unaccounted  for?  Will  they  Just  be  forgot- 
ten men?  They  who  hare  suffered  so  much 
for  so  long?  With  all  the  concessions  that 
we  have  made,  why  has  not  the  release  of 
the  POW's  been  a  ijargaining  power  or  part 
cf  some  negotiations? 

With  the  magnificent,  unbelievable  Lunar 
Landing  of  the  Apollo  11,  It  proves,  once 
again,  that  the  United  States  is  capable  of 
doing  anything  she  really  puts  her  mind  to 
wholeheartedly.  The  goal  Is  always  attained. 
Please  sir.  get  these  men  home.  It  appears 
that  we  are  Just  going  to  phase  out  of  Viet- 
nam, and  so,  I  beg.  whatever  concessions  are 
nccsssary,  to  have  the=e  men  released  With 
the  loss  of  over  37.000  men  plus  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  wounded,  the  price  of  this 
indecisive,  no-win,  undeclared  war  has  al- 
ready been  too  high. 

My  son  has  a  lovely  wife,  a  five  year  old 
daughter,  and  a  sixteen  month  old  son  who 
13  completely  unknown  to  him.  We  want 
our  family  whole  and  reunited  again.  War 
Is  not  new  In  our  family.  This  same  son  was 
a  five  month  old  infant  living  on  Hickam 
Field  when  the  Japanese  attacked  on  Dec 
7.  1941.  We  are  all  flag-waving,  patriotic 
100'"  Americans  with  Implicit  faluh  and  con- 
fidence in  our  government  and  our  country. 
I  appeal  to  you  for  the  immediate  release, 
not  only  cf  my  son.  but  for  all  the  Americans 
who  are  being  held  by  the  Viet  Cong  or  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

We  trust  that  you  will. 
Sincere  gratitude. 

Jean  F    Ktshner 

Mrs    Robert  L.  Kushner. 

REMEMBER    THE    1.400 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  prompt  release  of  the 
American  Ambassador  to  Brazil  as  a 
result  of  meaningful  pressure  from  the 
U.S.  Government  on  the  Brazilian  au- 
thorities to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
abductors  proves  we  can  accomplish  our 
objectives  if  sufficient  determination  is 
displayed. 

Those  who  are  aware  of  the  heartache 
and  anguish  of  the  relatives  and  friends 
of  those  brave  Americans  held  prisoner 
in  Southeast  Asia  are  seeking  to  rally 
public  support  of  efforts  to  persuade  the 
Government  to  exert  this  kind  of  pres- 
sure to  break  down  the  barrier  of  silence 
thrown  up  by  the  enemy  in  regards  to 
information  about  the  estimated  1,400 
American  captives. 

Johnnie  Johnson,  editor  of  the  Dan- 
ville. Va..  newspaper.  "The  Bee."  csdls 
attention  to  the  need  for  widespread  pub- 
lic support  of  these  efforts  on  behalf  of 


bold 
families   and 
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the  "Forgotten  1,400."  His  edltorlAl  com- 
ments place  the  situation  in  discerning 
Perspective  and  I  Include  the  editorial  In 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Rkmxkbex  thx   1400 
The  answer  may  have  been  provided  this 
week  as  to  why  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  prevented  any  measure  of 

communication  between  the  men  they 
as  prisoners   of   war  and   their 
friends   at   home,   despite 
and   agreements. 

Accounts  given  by  two  recently  released 
prisoners,  detailing  torture  and  hunger  In 
the  enemy's  POW  camps,  should  set  off  a 
public  outcry  that  would  make  "Remember 
the  F*ueblo"  seem  but  a  whisper  by  com- 
parison. 

If  it  doesn't,  every  decent  American  Is 
guilty  of  having  betrayed  and  abandoned 
"The  Forgotten  1400" — the  number  of 
Americans  currently  believed  to  be  prisoners 
of  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vtetnamese. 
In  Washington  this  week,  two  recently 
re'.eased  prisoners — among  less  than  a  score 
returned  in  the  "noble"  acts  of  kindness  by 
the  communists  throughout  these  growing 
years — told  a  different  story. 

Immediately  upon  their  return.  Navy  Lt. 
Robert  P.  Prishman  and  Postal  Clerk  3C 
Douglas  B.  Hegdahl — Uke  the  other  very 
lucky  ones  before  them — faced  the  cameras 
and  '  said  routinely  thet  they  had  been 
"treated  well."  or  "adequately."  Their 
emaciated  bodies,  paled  faces  and  obvious 
aglng-beyond-years  belled   this. 

After  a  month  of  recui>eratlon.  Lt  F^lsh- 
man — fully  backed  by  Hegdahl — became  the 
first  to  really  "blow  the  whistle"  on  their 
captors. 

Frishman  revealed  that,  before  being  re- 
leased, he  asked  fellow-prisoners  whether  he 
should  tell  the  world  the  whole  truth.  Know- 
ing ftill  well  that  this  might  result  in  severe 
retaliation  against  them  and  certainly 
would  reduce  any  chance  they  might  have 
of  being  released  before  the  hostilities  ter- 
minate, they  urged  him  to  do  so — in  the 
faint  hope  the  world  would  sit  up  and  take 
notice  .  .  .  and  react. 

Prishman  did:  He  told  of  prisoners  being 
kept  in  solitary  confinement  for  months  in 
stifling  hot  brick  rooms  virtually  without 
ventilation:  of  beatings;  cf  being  sufpended 
from  the  celling  on  ropes  .  .  their  flesh 
burned  with  cigarettes  .  .  .  fingernails  ripped 
out.  The  ptirpose:  to  eliminate  resistance,  to 
obtain  statements,  to  punish. 

This  must  be  terrifying  to  the  families  and 
friends  of  some  400  American  servicemen 
who  hav2  been  confirmed  as  captured — de- 
spite all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  keep 
their  imprisonment  from  becoming  known. 
Among  these,  as  an  example,  would  be  the 
kin  and  friends  of  MaJ.  Floyd  Harold  Kush- 
ner of  Danville,  re[jorted  missing  in  action 
21  months  ago.  but  known  to  have  been  a 
captive  six  weeks  later.  No  word  since,  de- 
spite, literally,  worldwide  efforts  by  the  par- 
ents. Dr.  and  Mrs  Robert  L.  Kushner:  wife. 
Valerie,  and  hundreds  they  have  contacted. 
It  shouldn't  remain  merely  a  lagging  bur- 
den on  others.  All  should  Join  in  demanding 
"Remember  the  Forgotten  1400." 

And  what  about  the  renewed  agony  for 
those  so  close  to  some  1.000  other  Americans 
mlEsine  and  possibly  captured  but.  of  course, 
never  confirmed  by  the  communists''  .^  one 
local  example:  the  son  cf  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee 
Harley — Capt.  Dtiffcrd  Harley — whose  plane 
was  Ehot  down  in  May,  1966,  over  Laos  and 
was  biunlng  when  last  sighted,  with  a  second 
plane  shot  down  In  an  attempt  to  get  to  him 
and  enemy  fire  too  heavy  lor  another  search 
party  t-o  get  through. 

Tlie  kin  and  kith  of  these  truly  are  the 
pitied  ones  TTielr  hopes  and  their  fears  are 
Intensified  anew:  "Is  he  alive?  Is  he  a  prls- 
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oner?  Is  he  well?  WUi  he  ever  come  home 
again?" 

The  Viet  C!ong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
will  not  answer  a  single  one  of  theae  ques- 
tions nor  will  they  answer  any  regarding  the 
"confirmed  captured" — despite  terms  of 
Geneva  Conven/tlons  in  which  they  pledged 
to  do  so.  the  United  Nations  constitution, 
the  rulings  of  the  World  Court  and  absolutely 
everyone  In-between. 

To  the  communists,  this  barrier  of  com- 
munications Is  as  much  a  part  of  the  war  as 
an  all-out  attack  on  Saigon.  Probably  more 
so.  They  hope  to  break  the  morale  and  spirit 
of  those  close  to  "The  Forgotten  1400"  by 
convincing  them  that  the  rest  of  the  nation 
Is  willing  to  Ignore  them  ...  If  not  forget. 

But,  what  can  be  done  by  you  ...  a  little 
fly  caught  Into  the  spider's  nest? 

Plenty. 

And  today  is  the  time  .  .  .  perhaps  the  last 
chance  for  you  to  "Remember  the  Forgotten 
1400." 

On  Thursday  of  the  coming  week,  efforts 
will  be  made  In  Congress  to  focus  attention 
on  the  plight  of  "The  Forgotten  1400."  Rep. 
W.  C.  Daniel  of  this,  the  Fifth  District  of 
Virginia,  will  be  among  those  calling  atten- 
tion to  this  Inhumane  travesty.  He  will  not 
be  alone.  And  those  like  the  Kushners.  the 
Harleys,  and  others  will  be  lending  suppwrt. 

The  §vmport  of  the  families  of  "The  For- 
gotten 1400"  win  not  be  enough.  There  must 
be  a  great  outcry  similar  to  that  of  "Remem- 
ber the  Pueblo" — which  finally  worked.  The 
world's  conscience  must  be  searched  .  .  .  and 
it  must  respond. 

Congress  must  be  convinced  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  demands  that  the  Illegal  sound- 
barrier  be  broken:  Who  are  the  prisoners? 
Their  condition? 

Or.  as  columnist  Henry  J.  Taylor  asked 
recently:  "Are  we  to  forget  the  ghastly,  hor- 
rible plight  of  American  prisoners  rotting, 
tortured  and  anguished  In  Vietnam  and  their 
kith  and  kin?" 

But  what  can  you  do?  After  all,  the  UN, 
the  World  Court  and  others  have  failed ! 

What  can  you  do? 

You  can  demand  of  your  Senators,  your 
Congressman  and  others  you  may  know  on 
Capitol  Hill  that  "The  Forgotten  1400"  be 
remembered — that,  since  nothing  else  has 
come  from  the  Paris  "peace  talks."  this  be 
made  the  current  order  of  business. 

YOU  can  help.  Write  today.  Each  postcard, 
letter  or  telegram  is  ammunition.  And 
enough  of  these  Uttle  missiles  can  blast  down 
a  barrier. 

Let's  make  the  world  remember  and  ac- 
count for  "The  Forgotten  1400." 

HUSBAND  AMONG  MISSING 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  said — 
but  not  nearly  enough — about  the  plight 
of  Americans  missing  in  action  or  held 
prisoner  by  the  enemy  in  Southeast  Asia. 
We  must  continue  to  do  all  that  we  can 
to  publicize  the  frustrating  predicament 
of  these  dedicated  Americans  and  exert 
every  effort  to  bring  about  their  release. 

And  we  must  not  forget  the  heartbreak 
and  anguish  of  the  loved  ones — relatives 
and  friends — who  must  suffer  through 
the  uncertainties  of  a  situation  unparal- 
leled in  our  Nation's  history.  They  wait, 
and  hope,  und  pray. 

Typical  of  these  who  wait,  and  hope, 
and  pray,  is  Mrs.  Marian  Blair,  wife  of 
Air  Force  Col.  Charles  Edward  Blair,  of 
Pittsylvania  County  in  the  Fifth  Vir- 
ginia District.  A  recent  article  in  the 
Chatham,  Va.,  newspaper,  Star-Tribune, 
written  by  Mrs.  Preston  Moses,  aptly 
describes  Mrs.  Blair's  dilemma.  I  insert 
the  article  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 


Husband      Among      Missing — Mrs.      Edward 

Blair   Will   Go   to    Washington   To   Ask 

Aid  for  POW's 

With  the  glad  news  of  men  being  returned 
from  Vietnam  under  the  government  policy 
of  reducing  the  armed  forces  over  there- 
there  Is  one  group  being  forgotten — the  1,300 
prisoners  of  war  or  missing. 

In  the  group  of  "missing"  is  a  native  of 
Pittsylvania — Lt.  Col.  Charles  Edward  Blair 
of  Climax. 

Col.  Blair  was  a  pilot  of  a  plane  on  a  visual 
reconnaissance  mission  March  19,  1968,  In 
Vietnam. 

He  did  not  return  to  base  on  time — and  no 
word  has  been  heard  from  him  since.  The  Air 
Force  notified  Mrs.  Blair  "He  may  have  been 
captured." 

After  B  search  the  Air  Force  listed  him 
missing  In  action. 

For  18  long  months,  his  wife.  Mrs.  Marian 
Blair,  has  kept  quiet  as  directed  hoping  and 
waiting  lor  some  word.  Until  recently  she 
was  Instructed  not  to  discuss  her  husband's 
status  with  anyone,  not  even  her  nearest 
relatives.  To  this  day  she  does  not  know 
whether  her  husband  is  dead  or  alive. 

The  Air  Force  has  had  no  communication. 
All  available  means  to  get  word  through  In- 
ternational Red  Cross,  or  direct  with  the 
leaders  of  the  National  Liberation  Front  or 
Hanoi  have  been  futile. 

Mrs.  Blair,  along  with  other  wives  of  POWs, 
or  those  listed  as  missing,  are  going  to  Wash- 
ington next  week,  when  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  get  Congress  to  direct  that  the  gov- 
ernment take  some  steps  or  further  pub- 
licize to  the  world  the  plight  of  our  men 
held  by  North  Vietnam. 

She  said  people  have  been  so  kind,  es- 
I>eclally  her  neighbors,  offering  to  help  in 
any  way  they  could. 

Now  she  says  there  is  something  they  can 
do  .  .  .  write  to  your  congressmen — pleading 
with  them  to  do  what  they  can  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  world — for  humane  rea- 
sons— the  plight   of  the  POWs. 

"Everyone,   please  write  today,*'  she  begs. 

The  address:  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate,  Senator  William  B.  Spong,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Congressman 
Dan  Daniel,  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

It  has  been  a  long  18  months  since  Mrs. 
Blair  received  the  message  that  her  hus- 
band was  missing.  Her  heart  has  a  double 
beat  with  each  telephone  ring,  or  each  mail- 
man's visit  on  the  days  and  days  of  hoping. 

Mrs.  Blair  and  her  four  children,  Nancy, 
age  21,  employed  in  Chatham;  Margaret.  19, 
in  college:  Eddie,  15,  in  high  school,  and 
Kitty,  8,  in  grade  school,  have  made  their 
home  in  the  Climax  community  among  Col. 
Blairs  relatives,  neighbors  and  friends. 

Mrs.  Blair  says  her  husband  was  proud  of 
his  Pittsylvania  heritage,  and  before  he  left 
for  Southeast  Asia  purchased  the  Blair 
homeplace,  and  wanted  his  family  to  live  in 
the  community  that  he  loved.  His  parents 
were  the  late  William  L.  Blairs,  Sr.,  and  Lucy 
Isabell  Anderson  Blair. 

Col.  Blair  attended  Hargrave  Military 
Academy  and  received  a  B.S.  degree  In  agri- 
culture In  1949  from  VPI.  He  was  commis- 
sioned in  1945  by  direct  appointment.  Col. 
Blair  served  In  World  War  II,  and  the  Korean 
War.  He  has  received  numerous  Air  Force 
med.^ils  for  meritorious  achievement  during 
military  flights  through  the  year.  He  was 
cited  for  his  airmanship  and  courage  in  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  Important 
combat  support  missions  under  extreme  haz- 
ardous condition. 

During  all  the  18  months  of  waiting,  hop- 
ing and  praying  Mrs.  Blair  has  kept  in  close 
communication  with  the  Air  Force,  and  has 
done  exactly  everything  they  have  recom- 
mended. She  has  written  to  her  husband  at 
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the  addresses  suggested  by  the  officials,  in- 
cluding the  Parts  Peace  Conference. 

None  of  her  letters  have  been  returned,  nor 
any  word  received  whatsoever  from  her  hus- 
band, or  about  her  husband. 

Mrs.  Blair  is  typical  of  the  wives  and  other 
relatives  of  some  1,300  captured  and  missing 
American  military  men. 

They  are  now  asking  elected  government 
officials  to  speak  out  and  back  the  adminis- 
tration's pleas  lor  humane  treatment  of 
POWs  In  Southeast  Asia;  tell  about  the  re- 
fusal of  North  Vietnam  and  the  NFL  (Na- 
tional Liberation  Front)  to  give  a  list  of 
captured  men  and  abide  by  other  articles  of 
the  Geneva  Convention,  such  as  the  release 
of  the  sick  and  wounded,  allowing  of  neutral 
Inspection  of  POW  camps  and  the  free  flow 
of  mall. 

They  ask  of  elected  officials  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  while  heads  of  families  just 
waste  away — If  not  being  mistreated  and 
mutilated — In  some  dingy  prison  camp?" 

"We  can  put  a  man  on  the  moon;  but 
can't  do  a  Uilnk  for  our  POWs!",  she  said 
helplessly. 

A    YOtTNG    PATRIOT 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  years  much 
publicity  has  been  accorded  the  draft 
card  burners,  draft  dodgers,  and  other 
young  punks  who  refuse  to  serve  the  Na- 
tion that  provides  them  sustenance  and 
sanctuary  from  enslavement  under  a  ty- 
rant's heel.  Little  is  said  of  the  millions 
V  ho  dutifully  and  patriotically  make  the 
sacrifice  to  insure  this  freedom  that 
shelters  this  group. 

In  marked  and  refreshing  contrast  is 
the  story  of  a  young  patriot  who  falsified 
his  age  in  order  to  enter  the  service  of 
his  country,  and  who  now  is  among  those 
listed  as  missing  in  action  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  presumed  to  be  held  prisoner 
by  the  North  Vietnamese.  He  is  Army 
Sfc.  Robert  Duval  Owen  of  Chatham, 
Va. 

Sergeant  Owen  will  be  31  years  of  age 
on  December  21,  but  more  than  half  of 
his  young  life  has  been  devoted  to  the 
service  of  his  country.  His  saga  began 
some  17  years  ago  when,  at  age  14,  he 
entered  the  service  and  served  for  2  years 
before  his  true  age  was  uncovered.  He,  of 
course,  was  discharged,  but  promptly 
enlisted  in  the  Navy  when  he  attained 
the  proper  age  and  served  for  4  years. 

The  desire  to  serve  still  burned  bright- 
ly, even  after  his  discharge  from  the 
Navy,  so  he  enlisted  in  the  Virginia  Na- 
tional Guard.  Finally,  in  1962,  after  a 
year  of  National  Guard  duty,  he  entered 
the  Army. 

Assigned  to  duty  in  Vietnam  on  May  1. 
1968,  Sergeant  Owen  was  sent  to  Sai- 
gon. Just  22  days  later,  on  May  23,  1968, 
he  was  listed  as  missing  in  action. 

Born  in  Lynchburg  on  December  21, 
1938,  he  attended  Callands  High  School 
before  his  entry  into  military  service.  He 
is  married  to  the  former  Miss  Trud>' 
Smith  of  Callands  and  Lhey  they  have 
two  children — Robin  Sunshine  Owen,  age 
8,  and  Susan  Tracy  Owen,  age  5. 

This  young  wife  and  mother  works 
part-time  at  a  business  firm  in  Danville 
as  she  holds  together  her  young  family 
and  prayerfully  waits  and  hopes  for  word 
from — or  about — a  dedicated  yoimg  pa- 
triot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  anguish 
and  heartache  of  thousands  like  Trudy 
Owen,  we  must  make  every  possible  effort 
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to  break  down  this  communications  bar- 
rier the  Communists  have  placed  aroimd 
those  being  held  captive. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  8  years  now,  American  families 
have  borne  a  special  burden  of  mental 
torment  while  their  loved  ones  fought  in 
Vietnam.  It  has  been  a  time  of  constant 
prayer  against  that  dreadful  moment 
when  officialdom  is  compelled  to  notify 
them  tliat  a  son,  a  brother,  a  husband,  or 
a  father  has  been  killed,  captured,  or 
wounded  by  the  enemy. 

For  those  families  of  captured  or  miss- 
ing servicemen,  the  anguish  of  wonder- 
ing, worrying,  and  waiting  for  word  has 
been  made  almost  unendurable  because 
a  ruthless  enemy  refuses  to  recognize  the 
terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  which 
requires  that  prisoners  are  to  be  treated 
humanely;  that  their  identity  is  to  be 
made  known;  and  that  the  sick  and  in- 
jured are  to  be  repatriated. 

The  Red  Cross  is  to  be  permitted  free 
inspection  of  camps  and  prisoner  mail  is 
supposed  to  be  allowed  to  be  delivered. 
The  North  Vietnam  Government  signed 
the  Geneva  Convention  in  1957,  but  so 
far  have  almost  totally  ignored  its  pro- 
visions. In  the  past  5  years,  only  nine 
prisoners  have  been  freed  and  for  the 
most  part  captured  servicemen  have  not 
been  permitted  to  write  home. 

I  am  told  that  approximately  1.300 
U.S.  servicemen  are  listed  as  missing  in 
action,  but  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
refused  to  give  out  any  information  re- 
garding their  well-being.  For  their  fami- 
lies back  home  this  is  the  grossest  kind 
of  cruelty. 

I  urge  this  body  give  its  strongest  sup- 
port to  the  resolution  presented  by  Con- 
gressman William  L.  Dickinson,  so 
world  opinion  may  be  mobilized  so  that 
our  captured  servicemen  can  receive  the 
humane  treatment  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  the  Geneva  Convention. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
is  one  responsibility  that  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  ought  never  to  forget, 
it  is  our  obligation  to  American  prison- 
ers of  war. 

Today,  men  who  have  served  bravely 
under  our  flag  in  Southeast  Asia  are 
languishing  in  prison  behind  enemy 
lines,  cut  off  from  friends,  families,  and 
fellow  countrymen.  Denied  the  basic 
rights  accorded  to  prisoners  of  war 
under  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, some  of  them  have  completely 
lost  contact  with  their  families  for  as 
long  as  5  years,  their  condition  and 
status  unknown. 

The  North  Vietnamese  regime  has 
made  a  practice  of  intentionally  with- 
holding information  on  their  where- 
abouts and  physical  welfare,  in  clear 
violation  of  basic  international  law. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  pre- 
vent the  fate  of  these  brave  men  from 
being  shelved  and  forgotten.  They  have 
served  too  well  and  sacrificed  too  much 
to  deserve  such  a  fate.  As  a  cosponsor 
of  the  Dickinson  concurrent  resolution, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  in- 
suring that  the  Congress  act  with 
honor  and  integrity  toward  a  group  of 
men  who  have  sacrificed  much  in  our 
defense. 


Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  four  wives  of  missing  American 
servicemen  traveled  to  Paris  in  search  of 
some  word  as  to  the  condition  of  their 
husbands  and  other  missing  or  captured 
servicemen,  some  of  whom  have  not  been 
heard  from  for  5  years.  This  morning  the 
news  media  reported  the  Vietcongs  pro- 
fessed willingness  to  meet  with  these 
brave  women  and  hear  their  pleas.  We 
can  only  hope  this  report  indicates  the 
North  Vietnamese  will  finally  disclose 
full  information  regarding  all  prisoners 
of  war. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  can  fully  com- 
prehend the  terrible  suffering  which 
families  of  prisoners  of  war  experience 
during  this  time.  Worse  yet  is  the  an- 
guish facing  the  families  of  American 
servicemen  who  are  reported  as  "missing 
in  action"— the  daily  horror  of  not  even 
knowing  whether  one's  husband,  father, 
or  son  is  dead  or  alive. 

Regardless  of  one's  convictions  about 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  no  American  can 
overlook  the  blatant  inhumanity  re- 
flected by  this  policy  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese. I  cannot  understand  the  reason- 
ing behind  the  mistreatment  of  American 
prisoners.  Certainly  it  can  only  serve  to 
unite  concerned  citizens  m  the  United 
States  in  condemnation  of  Hanoi's  cru- 
elty. I  commend  the  National  League  of 
Families  of  American  Prisoners  in  South- 
east Asia  for  trying  to  let  the  North 
Vietnamese  know  that  public  opinion, 
which  is  apparently  a  major  concern  to 
Hanoi,  is  clearly  appalled  by  their  in- 
humane policy  with  prisoners  of  war. 

As  one  of  my  colleagues  stated  so  elo- 
quently on  the  floor  last  week,  this  is  not 
a  political  issue— it  is  a  humanitarian  is- 
sue of  the  utmost  concern  to  our  entire 
Nation.  For  these  reasons,  I  join  Mr. 
Dickinson  and  my  other  colleagues  in 
appealing  to  North  Vietnam  and  to  the 
National  Liberation  Fi'ont  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949  regard- 
ing the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 
which  they  signed  in  1957.  I  call  on  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  NLF  to  iden- 
tify the  prisoners  they  hold,  release  the 
seriously  ill  and  injured,  permit  impar- 
tial inspection  of  all  prisoner-of-war  fa- 
cilities, and  permit  the  free  exchange  of 
mail  between  families  and  prisoners. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  deeply  concernd  about  the 
plight  of  American  prisoners  of  war.  and 
I  believe  that  appropriate  congressional 
action  can  be  a  positive  move  in  the  drive 
to  make  sure  that  all  captured  Americans 
receive  humane  treatment. 

Last  month  I  met  with  the  wife  of  one 
North  Vietnamese-held  American  sol- 
dier— Mrs.  Pat  Mearns— who  is  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  in  California's  29th 
Congressional  District,  and  I  have  offered 
the  services  of  my  Los  Angeles  office  to  be 
available  to  her  and  to  the  Association  of 
Wives  and  Families  of  Captured  and 
Missing  American  Military  Men.  I  am 
sure  that  every  Congressman  wants  to 
assist  in  resolving  the  problem  faced  by 
the  members  of  this  organization. 

Already  a  number  of  resolutions  rele- 
vant to  the  problem  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House,  and  today,  I  am 


sponsoring  my  own  resolution  because  I 
believe  there  are  some  aspects  of  this 
issue  which  need  further  clarification  and 
analysis. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  include 
the  wording  of  my  resolution  in  the 
Record: 

Whereas  universal  concern  exists  over  the 
safety  and  care  of  all  prisoners  of  war. 

Whereas  all  nations  should  comply  with  the 
regulations  lor  treatment  of  war  prisoners 
as  established  by  the  Geneva  Convention: 

Wliereas  the  Government  ol  The  Peoples 
Republic  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam  have  dis- 
regarded provisions  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion by  not  rele.^sing  names  of  all  captured 
prisoners  of  war.  have  not  allowed  regular 
communications  to  be  established  with 
prisoners  of  war,  and  have  not  permitted  in- 
.spectlon  of  facilities  in  which  prisoners  of 
v;ar  are  held; 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  Department  ol  Defense, 
and  all  other  concerned  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government, 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  peoples  of  the 
world  to  appeal  to  North  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietn;un 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  relating  to  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  and  to  take  sucJi 
steps  as  may  be  appropriate  to  obtain  the 
prompt  release  of  all  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  so  held  as 
prisoners    of    war. 

The  main  reason  I  make  these  re- 
marks today  is  because  I  am  bothered  by 
several  aspects  of  the  large  scale  cam- 
paign aiming  to  ensure  htimane  treat- 
ment for  American  prisoners  of  war. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  I  reject 
outright  the  North  Vietnamese  claims 
that  captured  Americans  cannot  be 
treated  as  war  prisoners  because  no  of- 
ficial state  of  war  exists  between  Hanoi 
and  the  United  States.  The  reality  of  the 
Paris  peace  talks  undercuts  that 
argument. 

But.  at  the  same  time.  I  consider  the 
apparent  attitude  of  the  Thieu-Ky  re- 
gime to  regard  captured  members  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front  as  traitors — 
rather  than  as  war  prisoners— to  be  one 
of  the  major  stumbling  blocks  in  dealing 
with  the  NLF  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese. What  must  be  called  for  here  is 
symmetry,  and  whatever  applies  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  NLF  should 
apply  to  our  side  as  well. 

It  is  inconsistent  for  us  to  demand 
h.umane  treatment  for  our  men  without 
simultaneously  calling  for  equivalent 
measures  in  South  Vietnam.  Reliable 
sources,  including  on-lhe-scene  corre- 
spondents and  American  soldiers  them- 
selves, have  reported  gross  violations  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  by  allied 
troops — especially  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese army. 

I  have  seen  the  reports  of  inhumane 
treatment  of  war  prisoners  by  the  NLF. 
Yet,  I  am  saddened  by  noting  parallel 
reports  of  similar  atrocities  perpetrated 
by  our  side. 

I  suggest  that  we  make  it  clear  that 
all  parties  must  abide  scrupulously  by 
the  Geneva  Convention,  and,  certainly, 
we  cannot  evade  the  point  by  explaining 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  treatment  of 
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prisoners  can  be  condoned  because  of 
cultural  differences  while  we  ask  simul- 
taneously that  the  North  Vietnamese 
stick  to  American  ideals.  The  most  posi- 
tive immediate  step  we  can  take  to  aid 
Americans  who  are  prisoners  in  North 
Vietnam  is  to  clearly  establish  an  ex- 
r.mple  for  treatment  as  a  basis  for 
negotiation  on  this  point. 

I  also  question  whether  a  public  cam- 
paign and  outcry  of  condemnation  can  be 
of  major  value,  regardless  of  the  case's 
merits,  when  we  are  dealing  with  oppos- 
ing forces  at  war  with  each  other.  It  is 
imfortunate  that  neither  the  Johnson 
nor  the  Nixon  administration  has  been 
able  to  utilize  the  quieter,  more  tradi- 
tional methods  of  diplomacy  in  order  to 
resolve  these  problems,  tending  instead 
to  seem  to  rely  on  public  clamor  as  the 
main  tool  for  action. 

The  condition  of  war  prisoners  cannot 
be  left  to  political  rhetoric.  It  is  not 
partisan.  Rather,  it  is  an  issue  of 
humanity.  Only  when  we  treat  it  so,  and 
without  regard  to  whether  It  is  "our"  side 
or  "their"  side  who  are  the  victims  of  In- 
humauity,  can  we  hope  for  the  relief  we 
s«ek.     ~. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  I  received  a  letter  which  included 
this  statement: 

I  don't  know  whether  I  write  as  a  prisoner's 
wife  or  as  an  Air  Force  widow. 

The  writer  is  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Hager- 
man,  wife  of  an  Air  Force  lieutenant 
colonel  shot  down  nearly  2  years  ago  over 
North  Vietnam.  She  is  but  one  of  the 
many  hundreds  such  wives  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  strain  and  anguish  with  which 
these  women  live  every  moment  is  ap- 
palling. 

Their  courage,  if  Mrs.  Hagerman  is 
any  example,  is  almost  beyond  belief. 

Her  letter  was  dated  August  25 — 3  days 
before  her  husband's  birthday;  the  last 
time  they  celebrated  his  birthday  to- 
gether was  in  1966.  He  has  been  missing 
in  action  since  November  6,  1967.  And  in 
all  those  nearly  2  lonely  years  his  wife 
has  not  been  able  to  determine  whether 
he  is  alive  or  dead. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  our  Government, 
Mr.  Speaker,  Hanoi  has  refused  to  pro- 
vide any  information  on  captured  Ameri- 
can servicemen,  even  a  list  of  those  who 
are  alive.  Despite  North  Vietnam's 
continuing  refusal  to  provide  this  basic 
information  required  under  the  Geneva 
Convention,  Mrs.  Hagerman  retains  her 
faith  that  our  Government  will  do  every- 
thing possible  to  obtain  such  informa- 
tion. And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  their  four 
sons,  one  of  whom  is  himself  .serving  In 
the  Air  Force  and  two  others  are  soon  to 
be  in  military  service  of  our  country. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  are 
more  than  1,300  Americans  either 
missing  in  action  or  prisoners  of  war. 
Forty  of  them  are  from  the  State  of 
Washington.  At  least  eight  are  from 
Washington's  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, which  I  am  piivileged  to  represent: 
only  one  of  those  eight  is  known  to  be 
a  prisoner  of  war. 

To  help  express  my  concern  for  all  of 
those  men,  and  to  affirm  my  sympathy 
and  admiration  for  women  such  as  Mrs. 
Hagerman  in  their  faith  and  hope,  I  am 
joining  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 


(Mr.  Dickinson^  in  sponsoring  a  con- 
ciurent  resolution.  This  resolution  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
North  Vietnam  and  its  NLF  accomplices 
in  South  Vietnam  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Geneva  Convention 
with  regard  to  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war. 

I  feel  that  this  resolution  will  provide  a 
vehicle  for  registering  support  for  our 
men  and  to  rally  world  opinion  against 
the  barbarous  treatment  which  all  re- 
ports indicate  these  prisoners  are  re- 
ceiving. This  will,  in  my  opinion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  help  to  keep  faith  with  these 
men  and  their  families. 

Within  days  after  writing  me,  Mrs. 
Hagerman  sent  me  a  column  by  Henry 
Taylor  entitled  "Remember  Our  For- 
gotten Men"  which  is  most  pertinent  to 
this  discussion.  I  set  this  column  forth  as 
follows : 

Thousands  of  grieving  kith  and  kin  of 
captured  and  mlsslDg  American  fighting  men 
deserve  to  hear  a  demanding  voice  at  the 
Paris  truce  talks  that  they  have  not  yet 
heard. 

Surely  they  await  In  anguish  our  country's 
demand  that  for  each  percentage  of  Ameri- 
can troop  withdrawals  from  Vietnam,  the 
Red  enemy  liberate  a  proportion  of  the  U.S. 
prisoners  of  war.  IX  anybody  considers  this  a 
risk  to  our  withdrawal  plans,  he  should  be 
asked:  Does  that  entitle  us  to  allow  these 
prisoners  to  be  so  mercilessly  held — our  for- 
gotten men? 

On  June  22.  1968.  more  than  a  year  ago, 
Vietnam  became  the  longest  war  we  ever 
fought.  Many  Americans  have  suffered  im- 
prisonment longer  than  any  war  prisoners  in 
our  history.  Moreover,  to  allow  the  Reds  to 
think  they  need  not  worry  too  much  Just 
now  about  these  prisoners  Is,  of  course,  self- 
defeating  to  us  in  our  Paris  purposes.  Hanoi 
should  be  encouraged  to  worry  by  every 
means. 

Even  the  1929  Geneva  Convention  govern- 
ing the  treatment  of  war  prisoners  was  not 
signed — and  is  still  not  signed — by  the  So- 
viet Union.  And  although  all  signatories  of 
the  United  Nations  1948  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  of  which  Russia  was  one. 
solemnly  contracted  to  publish  this  agree- 
ment in  each  of  their  countries,  it  has  never 
seen  the  light  of  day  in  Soviet  Russia. 

This  Is  the  heritage  of  Hanoi.  The  U.S. 
prisoners  are  not  ever  allowed  Red  Cross 
packages.  They  are  caught  in  a  ghastly  Cal- 
vary that  they  can  climb  only  on  bent  and 
bleeding  knees.  They  are  released  only  by 
twos  and  threes. 

The  Paris  truce  talks  began  May  13.  1968 — 
a  year  and  three  months  ago.  Earlier,  the 
Reds  consumed  15  months  talking  about  the 
Laos  truce  and  two  years  talking  about  the 
Korean  truce. 

The  Korean  truce  was  signed  July  27,  1953. 
This  was  16  years  ago.  Yet  on  July  2,  1963,  six 
years  ago.  the  State  Department  confirmed 
in  writing  to  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  D-Mlch., 
that  North  Korea,  was  demanding  (still)  that 
we  abandon  the  Republic  of  China  on  For- 
mosa to  North  Korea  as  payment  of  the  Reds' 
price  for  even  discussing  the  further  re- 
lease of  American  prisoners. 

The  Korean  Reds  held,  and  still  hold  U.S. 
prisoners  for  blackmail.  As  of  today,  there 
remain  Irom  the  Korean  war  389  cases  of 
U.S.  prisoners,  once  known  to  have  been 
alive,  that  were  swept  under  the  rug. 

Then,  when  the  North  Korean  Reds  fur- 
ther disgraced  the  United  States  by  seizing 
the  Pueblo,  what  happened?  Our  country 
abandoned  the  Pueblo  crew  to  a  full  year 
of  ghastly  Red  torture — and  so  what?  Mean- 
while, tbe  murder  by  North  Korea  of  31  of 
our  men  this  year  in  an  unarmed  plane  has 
gone  unavenged. 


If  the  Aoverlcans  fighting  who  stood  en- 
circled at  Khe  Sanh  or  stand  on  Hill  102 
get  no  loyalty  from  the  top  down  In  our 
Government  and  from  our  f>eopIe  safely 
here  at  home,  how  can  we  expect  them  to 
fight  and  die  for  us? 

II  our  fighting  men  lose  faith  In  our  Gov- 
ernment's determination  to  remember  and 
sup{>ort  those  caught  in  the  enemy's  bands — 
our  forgotten  men — who  can  conceivably 
expect  the  GI,  the  Marine,  the  sailor  and 
airman  and  their  kith  and  kin  to  keep  any 
faith  whatever? 

Are  we  to  forget  the  ghastly,  horrible 
plight  of  American  prisoners  rotting,  tor- 
tured and  anguished  in  Vietnam  and  their 
kith  and  kin?  In  all  good  conscience,  it  Is 
high  time  their  agonized  call  reaches  Paris. 
To  remain  silent  in  this  demand  is  morally 
Intolerable  and  nationally  Indefensible  for 
the  No.  1  power  In  the  world  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleague  from  Alabama  for 
taking  this  time  today  to  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  a  concerted  expression  of 
concein  over  the  condition  and  treatment 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  being  held 
by  North  Vietnam. 

The  wives  and  families  of  a  number  of 
these  heroic,  yet  all-but-forgotten,  men 
live  in  my  congressional  district,  and  the 
letters  I  have  received  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  heartrending.  These  gallant 
wives,  children,  parents  are  forced  to 
wait  in  tormenting  helplessness  for 
months  on  end,  indeed,  some  of  them  for 
years,  knowing  that  a  loved  one  is  a 
prisoner  of  the  North  Vietnamese  but  un- 
able to  learn  anything  about  his  condi- 
tion or  to  communicate  with  him  in  any 
way.  Others  know  only  that  a  loved  one  is 
missing  and  can  only  hope  that  if  he  is 
a  captive  somewhere  in  North  Vietnam 
he  is  not  ill  or  injured,  that  he  is  not 
being  tortured,  starved  or  otherwise 
abused. 

And  the  tragedy  of  this  situation  is 
that  it  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  provisions  on  prisoners  of 
war,  which  North  Vietnam  signed  in  1957 
and  to  which  it  therefore  supposedly 
agreed. 

Included  in  the  Geneva  Convention  are 
provisions  requiring  the  identification  of 
all  prisoners  of  war  by  their  captors,  free 
exchange  of  mail  between  POW's  and 
their  families,  impartial  inspection  of 
POW  camps  and  the  release  of  seriously 
ill  and  injured  prisoners. 

Yet  today,  we  are  confronted  with  a 
situation  in  which  a  signer  of  the  con- 
vention is  obviously  violating  all  of  those 
provisions.  The  Defense  Department  lists 
342  American  servicemen  known  to  be 
prisoners  of  the  North  Vietnamese,  but 
there  are  more  than  1,200  others  listed  as 
"missing  in  action"  who  may  be  captives. 
And  the  information  provided  by  men 
who  have  been  released  or  who  have  es- 
caped Indicates  that  some  of  those  1,200 
are,  indeed,  captives.  But  they  have 
never  been  identified  as  such  by  their 
captors. 

I  want,  if  I  may,  to  quote  briefly  from 
a  letter  I  received  recently  from  the  wife 
of  one  of  these  POW's: 

My  husband  has  been  a  prisoner  (in  North 
Vietnam)  for  nearly  3  years:  he  was  shot 
down  on  November  11,  1966.  I  have  never 
heard  a  word  from  my  husband  and  I  am 
deeply  concerned  for  his  health  and  his 
treatment. 
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Here  is  indisputable  evidence  that  the 
free  exchange  of  mail  between  POW's 
and  their  families,  as  required  by  the 
convention,  is  being  violated. 

I  do  not  need  to  describe  the  cruel  and 
inhumane  treatment  which  many  of 
these  prisoners  have  endured  at  the 
liands  of  their  Communist  captors.  It 
has  all  been  documented  too  well  and 
loo  often  by  the  press  in  the  reports  of 
men  who  have  been  released  or  who  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  alive  from  their 
tormentors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  deplore  the  blatant 
violation  by  North  Vietnam  of  an  inter- 
national agreement  to  which  they  make 
the  pretense  of  having  subscribed.  It  is 
mute  testimony  to  the  fact  that,  for  all 
our  wishful  thinking,  we  have  not  yet 
entered  fully  into  an  era  of  civilized  in- 
ternational relationships. 

I  am  aware  of  the  phony  excuse  re- 
cently issued  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
officials  stating  that  American  prisoners 
are  not  subject  to  the  provisions  ot  the 
Geneva  Convention  because  they  are 
guilty  of  crimes  against  humanity.  It  is 
the  typical  lame  excuse  which  Commu- 
nist dictators  make  when  it  does  not 
suit  their  purposes  to  abide  by  treaties 
or  conventions  or  honor  their  pledges. 
In  my  view,  it  should  not  even  be  dig- 
nified" by  a  response  from  nations  or 
people  who  believe  in  the  rule  of  law. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  to  bear  whatever 
pressure  I  possibly  can  to  correct  this 
situation,  I  join  today  with  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama, 
and  other  Members  of  this  House  in  in- 
troducing a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President:  the  Departments  of  State, 
Defense  and  all  other  concerned  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  United  Nations  and 
all  people  of  good  will  throughout  the 
world  appeal  to  North  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Fi-ont  of  South 
Vietnam  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Geneva  Convention,  and 
that  appropriate  steps  be  taken  to  obtain 
the  release  of  all  American  prisoners  of 
war. 

I  urge  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs to  give  this  resolution  its  favorable 
consideration  at  its  earliest  opportunity. 
Action  on  this  measure  is  imperative  in 
the  interests  of  justice,  humanity,  and 
progress  toward  the  goal  of  dependable 
international  relationships  for  which  all 
civilized  people  everywhere  strive  and 
yearn. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
joining  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
in  condemning  North  Vi<''tnam  for  its 
inhumane  treatment  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war. 

Over  300  U.S.  servicemen  are  known  to 
be  prisoners  of  North  Vietnam. 

Intelligence  reports,  and  statements 
by  prisoners  who  have  escaped  or  have 
been  released  by  Hanoi  confirm  that 
North  /ietnam  continues  its  barbaric 
and  uncivilized  treatment  of  these  pris- 
oners of  war. 

War  is  ugly.  But  the  malicious,  harsh, 
and  cruel  treatment  of  prisoners  is  an 
outrage  which  cannot  and  must  not  be 
allowed  to  continue. 

Not  only  do  the  men  suffer  unbeliev- 
ably, but  their  families  and  loved  ones 
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are  forced  to  endure  hardships  and  pain 
that  so  easily  could  be  eliminated. 

Hanoi  has  denied  cruel  treatment  of 
its  American  captives.  We  ask  that 
North  Vietnam  permit  an  immediate  and 
impartial  inspection  of  its  prisons,  to 
verify  Hanoi's  claim. 

We  ask  that  North  Vietnam  release 
a  list  of  names  of  the  prisoners  it  is  now 
holding,  so  that  families  who  today  do 
not  know  '.he  fate  of  their  loved  ones, 
listed  as  "missing  in  action"  may  learn 
whether  these  men  are  dead  or  alive. 

We  ask  that  North  Vietnam  permit 
the  free  exchange  of  mail  between  POW's 
and  their  famihes,  as  provided  for  in  the 
Geneva  Convention,  which  Hanoi  signed 
in  1957. 

We  ask.  in  the  name  of  simple  human- 
ity, that  North  Vietnam  release  the  seri- 
ously ill  or  injured  prisoners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  we  are  in  agree- 
ment or.  the  future  conduct  of  the  war. 
whether  we  are  in  agreement  over  past 
policies  in  Veitnam.  we  can  all  agree 
that  we  are  firmly  united  in  support  of 
humane  treatment  of  U.S.  prisoners  of 
war. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
aspect  of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  that  is 
not  distressing,  but  among  the  most 
heart-rending  are  the  conditions  regard- 
ing persons  missing  in  action  and  prison- 
ers of  war. 

The  North  Vietnamese  absolutely  re- 
fuse to  give  out  any  infonnation  in  re- 
gard to  prisoners  held  in  captivity,  their 
condition,  or  their  whereabouts. 

They  do  not  abide  by  the  rules  of  war 
in  regard  to  prisoners  as  outlined  in  the 
Geneva  Conference  to  which  they  are  a 
signatory. 

Over  1.300  of  our  boys  are  either  miss- 
ing in  action  or  being  held  prisoner. 
Some  of  these  have  been  missing  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  than  any  other 
Americans  have  ever  been  held  prisoner 
in  the  entire  history  of  our  country. 

Think  of  the  anguish  and  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  families,  the  wives  and 
sweethearts  of  these  soldiers.  They  wait 
and  pray  and  hope.  There  are  lonely  days 
and  lonely  nights.  Are  their  loved  ones 
still  aUve?  Are  they  well  or  are  they  suf- 
fering torture  and  privation? 

The  Defense  Department  has  been 
trying  to  get  information  about  these 
prisoners  but  obtains  very  little.  Probably 
not  even  Hanoi  has  a  true  picture  because 
many  of  the  prisoners  are  held  in  small 
isolated  stockades  by  the  guerrillas. 

Very  occasionally,  a  prisoner  will  es- 
cape and  he  will  be  thoroughly  ques- 
tioned by  Defense  personnel,  but  because 
of  the  dispersal  of  prisoners,  he  usually 
has  little  information  to  offer  except  to 
tell  the  conditions  under  which  he.  him- 
self, lived. 

My  heart  bleeds  for  the  families,  the 
friends,  and  sweethearts  of  those  who 
must  live  in  this  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
This  is  a  condition  which  we  must  not 
allow  to  continue.  We  must  bring  world 
opinion  to  bear  to  end  this  disgraceful 
episode  in  the  history  of  man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wholeheartedly  concur 
in  this  resolution. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
over  5  years  has  passed  since  the  first 
American  pilot  was  shot  down  over  North 
Vietnam  and  taken  prisoner.  Since  then, 
nearly  400  other  Americans  are  known  to 


have  been  captured  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vietcong.  The  families  of 
over  900  more  lack  even  the  slightest 
assurance  that  their  husbands,  brothers, 
or  sons  are  alive  in  prison.  Over  1.300 
innocent  families  wait  in  anguish  for  a 
rare  letter  or  for  a  shred  of  information 
in  propaganda  reports. 

The  Hanoi  government  states  that 
American  prisoners  are  treated  hu- 
manely, yet  it  has  prevented  impartial 
inspections.  It  has  exploited  prisoners 
for  propaganda  purposes  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Convention.  It  has 
not  allowed  the  repatriation  of  the  seri- 
ously sick  and  wounded  as  provided  by 
the  convention.  It  has  obstructed  the 
flow  of  mail,  despite  the  faithful  corre- 
spondence of  thousands  of  relatives.  And. 
worst  of  all.  it  has  refused  to  reveal  even 
the  names  or  number  of  prisoners. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  rejected 
appeals  by  two  administrations  to  dis- 
cuss prisoner  of  war  exchanges  despite 
the  U.S.  bombing  halt  and  the  begni- 
ning  of  unilateral  troop  withdrawals. 

Such  intransigence  cannot  aid  Hanoi's 
cause;  callousness  toward  helpless  pris- 
oners must  only  incense  the  world  and 
the  American  public,  causing  us  to  doubt 
the  good  faith  and  honorable  intentions 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  regime. 

There  is  no  military  justification  lor 
the  mistreatment  of  members  of  Armed 
Forces  who  have  fallen  into  enemy  hands 
and  no  longer  present  any  military 
threat.  There  is  no  political  justification 
for  causing  grave  suffering  to  their  fami- 
lies by  withholding  information.  Be- 
cause prisoners  are  unable  to  help  them- 
selves, international  law  demands  that 
their  persons  and  honor  be  respected  and 
that  they  be  protected  from  physical  and 
mental  abuse.  The  Geneva  Convention 
of  1949,  to  which  North  Vietnam  is  now 
a  signatory,  provides  such  protection. 
Universal  standards  of  humanity  require 
such  respect. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  re- 
peatedly expressed  serious  concern  over 
the  welfare  of  those  Americans  in  North 
Vitnamese  hands.  There  are  indications 
that  prisoners  have  been  mistreated  and 
have  suffered  extreme  weight  loss.  Many 
have  been  denied  the  companionship  of 
any  other  human  beings.  They  are  not 
allowed  regular  exercise,  and  packages 
from  home  are  returned  or  never  ac- 
knowledged. Too  many  wives  and  parents 
have  waited  years  with  no  information 
at  all.  If  Hanoi  wants  the  world  to  accept 
its  public  declarations  of  rectitude,  the 
solution  is  simple  and  obvious. 

I  call  upon  the  North.  Vietnamese  re- 
gime to  honor  the  international  commit- 
ment it  made  in  signing  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

I  urge  Hanoi  to  release  the  names  of 
its  prisoners  and  to  allow  the  free  flow 
of  mail  and  packages. 

I  implore  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
provide  decent  living  conditions  and 
medical  care  for  these  prisoners  and  to 
to  allow  inspection  by  impartial  observ- 
ers. 

And  I  ask  Hanoi  to  head  the  White 
House's  willingness  to  discuss  the  re- 
lease of  American  prisoners  at  any  time, 
in  any  way,  and  through  any  means. 

Mr.  ANDEPJ^ON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  disturbing  elements 
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of  the  Vietnam  war,  in  addition  to  the 
conflict,  is  the  withholding  by  North 
Vietnam  of  information  regarding  pris- 
oners of  war.  This  is  especially  disturb- 
ing since  North  Vietnam  in  1957  signed 
and  agreed  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1949  and  has  now 
violated  the  minimum  humanitarian 
provisions  of  conduct  on  prisoner 
matters. 

Apparently,  our  Government's  efforts 
thus  far  to  aid  our  prisoners  of  war.  to 
achieve  their  early  release,  and  even  to 
obtain  their  names  have  not  been  effec- 
tive. I,  therefore,  on  August  25,  1969. 
called  upon  President  Nixon  as  our  Chief 
Executive  to  exercise  further  efforts  and 
stressed  that  the  challenge  is  his  to  find 
means  and  ways  so  that  the  stalemate 
will  not  continue.  It  is  with  the  above 
in  mind  and  my  sincere  conviction  that 
renewed  effort  must  be  taken  by  our 
executive  branch  of  Government  that 
I  have  cosponsored  a  resolution  offered 
by  the  Honorable  William  L.  Dickinson, 
Congressman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BENNETTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  coun- 
try should  do  everything  possible  to  free 
prtsoneft'of  war  now  held  by  North  Viet- 
nam; and  further  to  minimize  the  suf- 
fering of  those  still  held:  and  further  to 
secure  full  disclosure  of  all  the  facts  con- 
cerning those  listed  as  missing  or  as  pris- 
oners. We  must  here  in  Congress  do  all 
we  can  to  accomplish  these  objectives; 
and  I  am  glad  to  join  this  day  with 
others  here  in  an  expression  of  our  con- 
victions in  this  and  our  determination  to 
see  that  something  is  done  and  done 
promptly. 

Mr.  REIPEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
7  of  this  year  Seaman  Douglas  Hegdahl 
of  Clark,  S.  Dak.  was  released  from  a 
North  Vietnam  prison  camp.  He  had  been 
a  prisoner  of  war  for  28  months. 

After  returning  to  the  United  States 
Doug  felt  compelled  to  tell  about  some  of 
his  experiences  in  hopes  that  his  descrip- 
tion of  life  in  the  POW  camp  might  in 
some  small  way  stir  U.S.  action  and  world 
opinion  so  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
would  more  closely  "abide  by  the  Geneva 
Accords  regarding  prisoners  of  war." 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of 
the  statements  made  by  Seaman  Hegdahl 
regarding  his  confinement. 

During  his  imprisonment  and  espe- 
cially while  in  solitary  confinement  it  was 
necessary  to  establish  a  routine.  As  Doug 
stated: 

I  spent  my  time  trying  to  keep  my  mind 
occupied,  trying  to  keep  from  losing  my 
mind.  ...  I  would  recite  the  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress or  the  names  of  the  state  capitals.  .  .  . 
I  did  a  lot  of  pacing,  keeping  track  of  the 
paces.  ...  I  fed  rats  that  came  into  the  room. 

WhUe  refusing  to  comment  on  any  pos- 
sible torture  to  himself,  Doug  stated  that 
he  had  "known  people  who  have  been 
burned  with  cigarettes,  who  have  had 
broken  arms  tied  and  then  were  dropped 
into  bomb  shelters,  and  people  spending 
months  or  years  in  solitary." 

Statements  such  as  these,  together  with 
other  sources  of  information,  continue  to 
point  out  the  inhumane  mental  and  phys- 
ical treatment  American  POW's  are  re- 
ceiving in  North  Vietnam. 

We  can  be  thankful  that  some  of  oiu* 
fellow  Americans  have  been  released  and 


others  are  receiving  at  least  a  subsist- 
ance  diet.  Nevertheless,  POW  conditions 
in  North  Vietnam  can  and  should  be  im- 
proved for  those  who  remain  captive. 

The  names  of  all  prisoners  of  war  who 
are  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  should  be  released. 

A  regular  flow  of  mail  to  and  from 
prisoners  should  be  established. 

Humane  treatment  to  all  prisoners 
should  be  accorded. 

Pull  inspection  of  the  facilities  in 
which  prisoners  are  being  held  should 
be  possible. 

Prompt  release  of  all  U.S.  citizens  now 
being  held  should  be  sought. 

It  is  my  hope  that  action  will  be  taken 
by  the  Congress  to  assist  in  mobilizing 
world  public  opinion  to  bring  about  im- 
proved living  conditions  for  prisoners  of 
war  and  to  ease  the  minds  of  their  loved 
ones  at  home. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  resolu- 
tion introduced  today,  we  appeal  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  abide  iiy  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  in  their  treatment  of 
our  prisoners  of  war.  We  wish,  simply, 
through  this  resolution,  to  secure  for  our 
prisoners  fair  treatment,  to  secure  for 
our  brave  men  the  rights  that  should  be 
accorded  them. 

Tlie  North  Vietnamese,  in  their  prop- 
aganda films  and  press  statements, 
would  have  us  beUeve  that  they  have 
treated  our  men  fairly.  We  have  feared 
otherwise.  Because  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese will  issue  no  "captured"  list,  we  have 
witnessed  the  anguish  of  families  who 
know  not  if  their  husbands,  their  sons, 
their  fathers  are  living  or  dead.  Because 
the  North  Vietnamese  will  not  allow  the 
free  flow  of  mail,  we  share  the  sorrow  of 
men  totally  cut  off  from  their  faraway 
homes.  Because  the  North  Vietnamese 
will  not  permit  neutral  inspection  of 
prison  camps,  we  hear  of  malnutrition, 
of  poor  medical  treatment,  and  of  tor- 
ture from  the  all-too-few  prisoners  who 
have  been  returned.  The  North  Viet- 
namese have  told  us  of  fair  treatment, 
but  we  know  othenvise. 

Our  Nation  has  tried,  quietly,  to  alle- 
viate the  plight  of  our  imprisoned  men. 
We  ceased  bombing  North  Vietnam,  and 
hoped  that  our  action  might  foster  a 
substantial  prisoner  exchange.  But  there 
has  been  none.  We  unilaterally  released 
over  100  prisoners,  and  hoped  for  re- 
ciprocation. Again,  there  has  been  little. 
Finally,  our  Secretary  of  Defense  asked 
simply  for  the  names  of  our  prisoners,  so 
that  we  might  know,  at  least,  if  our  miss- 
ing men  were  alive.  But,  unless  we  with- 
drew our  troops  from  Vietnam,  we  were 
told  that  no  list  would  be  forthcoming. 
It  is  shockingly  evident  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  do  not  know  the  bouiads  of 
war. 

In  this  resolution,  which  I  am  proud 
to  cosponsor,  we  appeal  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  before  all  nations.  We  ask 
only  that  North  Vietnam  abide  by  the 
rules  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  and 
that  it  take  such  steps  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  obtain  the  prompt  release  of 
our  men.  We  ask  only  for  humanitarian- 
ism. 

At  the  Paris  peace  talks,  Ambassador 
Lodge  has  given  a  high  priority  to  the 
settlement  of  the  prlsoners-of-war  prob- 


lem. Today,  in  Paris,  the  wives  of  several 
missing  men  await  word  from  North 
Vietnamese  officials  on  their  husbands' 
fate.  With  this  resolution,  we  make  clear 
to  the  North  Vietnamese,  and  to  all  men. 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
stand  behind  the  Ambassador,  and  these 
long-suffering  families.  We  simply  will 
not  tolerate  this  barbaric  treatment  of 
our  prisoners  of  war. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  cannot  act 
with  humanitarianism,  then  it  must  be 
implied  that  they  do  not  truly  seek  peace 
among  men.  If  they  cannot  treat  men 
with  respect,  then  all  must  question  their 
good  will  at  the  Paris  talks.  If  the  North 
Vietnamese  expect  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  believe  they  sincerely  desire 
peace  in  Paris,  then  they  will  comply 
with  our  appeal. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  expressed  concern,  alarm,  and 
indignation  over  the  deplorably  in- 
humane treatment  being  given  our  gal- 
lant servicemen  who  are  held  captive  in 
North  Vietnam.  Of  all  the  major  prob- 
lems and  difficulties  now  confronting  us 
in  Southeast  Asia  none  is  more  agonizing 
and  frustrating.  The  recently  released 
reports  of  atrocities  cited  by  returning 
prisoners  give  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
enormity  and  seriousness  of  this  prob- 
lem. 

Only  the  enemy  knows  how  many 
Americans  have  been  taken  prisoner  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense estimated  last  month  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  hold  336  American 
prisoners,  and  that  967  other  American 
servicemen  are  listed  as  missing  imder 
circumstances  suggestive  of  capture  by 
the  North  Vietnamese.  Exact  figures  are 
unavailable  since  Hanoi  has  not  pro- 
vided names  and  serial  numbers  of 
prisoners  of  war  as  required  by  the 
Geneva  Convention. 

INHUMANE     TREATMEKT 

Recently  returned  prisoners  have  viv- 
idly portrayed  the  cruel  and  inhumane 
treatment  given  American  prisoners  of 
war  in  North  Vietnam,  prisoners  living 
in  a  cage  for  3  years,  prisoners  being  himg 
from  the  ceiling  by  straps  and  ropes, 
prisoners  with  cigarette  bums  over  their 
bodies  and  fingernails  pulled  out,  torture 
employed  to  force  prisoners  to  sign  state- 
ments testifying  to  good  treatment. 
There  is  also  evidence  that  some  prison- 
ers have  been  subjected  to  diabolic  psy- 
chological torture  in  order  to  extort  false 
confessions  from  them.  The  enemy  has 
shown  us  what  happens  to  a  man  held  in 
isolation  for  long  periods  of  time.  Such 
isolation  in  some  cases  reduces  a  man  to 
a  state  of  half  animal,  half  human,  bat- 
tered with  lies  until  the  truth  is  wholly 
imreal.  This  was  the  fate  of  Navy 
Lt.  Comdr.  Richard  Stratton,  for  one, 
who  when  put  on  display  by  his  Com- 
munist captors,  behaved  like  a  robot, 
bowing  deeply  on  command,  otherwise 
standing  motionless,  eyes  blank.  These 
atrocities  are  primarily  aimed  at  disrupt- 
ing the  morale  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
While  our  brave  men  fighting  in  South- 
east Asia  seldom  mention  the  fact,  all  are 
keenly  aware  that  the  specter  of  torture 
and  inhumane  treatment,  if  taken  pris- 
oner, rides  at  their  side  during  combat. 
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CAUSK    »OR     CONCERN 

I  am  gravely  concerned  as  to  whether 
officials  of  our  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments have  done  all  they  could  in  their 
efforts  to  obtain  better  treatment  for 
American  prisoners  in  enemy  hands.  I  am 
aware  that  some  of  these  officials  have 
indicated  a  reluctance  to  detail  incidents 
of  brutality  for  fear  of  jeopardizing  the 
chances  of  an  early  release  of  prisoners. 
This  I  believe  has  been  a  great  mistake 
despite  the  good  intentions.  World  opin- 
ion should  have  been  brought  to  bear 
against  these  atrocities  long  ago. 

GENEVA    CONVENTION    DISBEGABDED    BV    THE 
NORTH    VIETNAMiSE 

The  Geneva  Convention  provides  for  a 
neutral  third  nation  to  serve  as  a  "pro- 
tecting power"  to  inspect  the  conditions 
under  which  prisoners  of  war  of  both 
sides  are  held.  Hanoi  rejected  Initially 
an  offer  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  to 
serve  in  that  capacity.  In  May  1966,  the 
International    Committee    of    the    Red 
Cross  offered  to  act  as  a  substitute  for 
the  "protecting  power."  That  offer  too 
was  turned  down  by   the  North   Viet- 
namese who  claimed  they  were  affording 
humane  treatment  to  prisoners  of  war. 
The  humane  treatment  claim  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  is  a  travesty.  There  is 
abundant    evidence    to   show    that    the 
North    Vietnamese    are    subjecting    our 
prisoners    to    torture,    starvation,    even 
murder.  In  1965.  three  of  our  servicemen 
held  captive  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
were  executed  in  stated  reprisals  for  the 
execution    of    terrorists    by    the    South 
Vietnamese    Government.    The    United 
States  protested  these  "acts  of  wantoi 
murder"  to  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  which  adopted  a  reso- 
lution   condemning    the    reprisals    and 
calling  for  the  North  Vietnamese  to  abide 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. This  appeal  was  completely  ig- 
nored by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

North  Vietnam,  a  signatory  to  the  1949 
Geneva  Convention,  obviously  has  no  re- 
spect for  the  provisions  of  the  Conven- 
tion and  has  nothing  but  contempt  for 
those  who  question  its  actions.  In  a 
feeble  attempt  at  explanation,  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  insisted  that  captured 
American  servicemen  are  not  war  pris- 
oners but  war  criminals"  and  as  such  are 
not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Convention.  This  claim  is  pat- 
ently absurd.  Article  4Ail)  of  the  Con- 
vention defines  prisoners  of  war  as 
members  of  the  armed  forces  of  a  party 
to  the  conflict."  Article  2  specifically 
states: 

The  Convention  applies  in  all  cases  of  a 
declared  war  or  of  any  other  armed  conflict 
which  may  arise  between  two  or  more  of  the 
contracting  parties  .  .  . 

In  contrast,  the  U.S.  Government  and 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  have 
carefully  complied  with  all  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  Convention.  North  Vietnam- 
ese forces  captured  in  South  Vietnam 
by  the  allies  are  detained  in  prisoner  of 
war  camps  which  are  inspected  regularly 
by  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross.  In  accordance  with  the  Ge- 
neva Convention,  sick  and  wounded  pris- 
oners have  been  released  and  repatriated 
to   North  Vietnam,  We   have  provided 
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such  treatment  not  only  because  it  is  re- 
quired by  the  Geneva  Convention  but 
also  because  it  Is  the  civilized  thing  to  do. 
Regrettably,  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
not  followed  our  example.  Many  months 
have  passed  since  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  was  halted  as  a  humane  act. 
However,  during  that  period  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  released  almost  no  in- 
formation on  American  prisoners  of  war. 

ENEMY    PROPAGANDA 

Important    propaganda    victories    are 
being  won  by  the  antiwar  forces  in  the 
United  States  whose  leaders  have  taken 
custody  of  American  prisoners  released 
by  the  North  Vietnamese.  This  procedure 
is  utilized  by   the  enemy   to  lower  the 
morale  of  the  American  people  by  show- 
ing that  the  antiwar  forces  in  the  United 
States  have  been  more  successful  in  ne- 
gotiating than  our  State  Department.  In 
addition,    the    North   Vietnamese   have 
sent  propaganda  films   to   the   antiwar 
forces  in  this  countiT  These  films  indi- 
cate that  our  prisoners  were  being  well 
treated  and  were  permitted  to  correspond 
freely  with  their  families.  Available  in- 
formation, of  course,   reveals  that  the 
opposite  is  the  case  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  are  being  fla- 
grantly \nolated.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned that  Rennie  Davis,  one  of   the 
founders  of  the  revolutionarj'  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society,  who  accom- 
panied three  American  prisoners  of  war 
home  from  North  Vietnam  last  month 
endeavored  to  use  some  50  letters  from 
other  imprisoned  Americans  as  propa- 
ganda for  the  antiwar  movement  in  this 
country.  Davis  was  thwarted  in  his  at- 
tempt  to   get   some   propaganda   value 
from  the  letters  when  Time  magazine 
refused  to  publish  them. 

HARDSHIP  ON  FAMILIES  OF  AMERICAN  PRISONERS 


or     WAR 

The   persistent  refusal  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  furnish  a  list  of  all  U.S. 
prisoners  of  war,  to  release  those  who  are 
sick  and  wounded,  to  peiTnit  impartial 
inspection  of  prison  facilities  and  to  per- 
mit the  regular  flow  of  mail  to  prisoners 
has  ct.used  untold  grief  for  thosuands  of 
American  families.  Their  grief  is  further 
aggravated  by  reports  of  released  Amer- 
ican prisoners  who  have  described  the 
poor  diets  and  lack  of  medical  care  in 
North  Vietnamese  prison  camps.  The  re- 
fusal of  the  Hanoi  Government  to  dis- 
close the  names  of  piisoi".ers  of  war  evi- 
dences a  callous  disregard  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Geneva  Convention.  It  not 
only    causes    needless    tmcertainty    and 
anguish  to  the  famiUes  of  the  missing 
servicemen,  but  it  also  provides  a  basis 
for  suspicion  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
dc  not  wish  to  be  held  accountable  for 
the  prisoners  they  capture. 

As  attention  is  directed  to  peace  over- 
tvu-es,  the  American  servicemen  impris- 
oned in  North  Vietnam  appear  to  be 
forgotten.  For  their  famiiied  at  home 
who  go  their  quiet  way  there  continues 
to  be  no  word;  just  continued  anxiety. 
Nothing  short  of  knowing  with  certainty 
that  their  men  are  alive  and  being  treat- 
ed decently  will  relieve  the  anxiety  of 
these  families.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense should  insure  that  the  famiUes  of 
these  servicemen  are  receiving  all  possi- 
ble assistance. 


NEED   rOR    ACTION 

The  deplorably  inhiunane  treatment 
of    our    captive    servicemen    must    be 
brought  to  an  end,  I  do  not  agree  with 
those  who  contend  that  any  people  bar- 
baric enough  to  commit  such  acts  of 
atrocities  against  our  prisoners  of  war 
cannot  be  forced  to  engage  in  acts  of  hu- 
manitarianism. I   am   certain  that   the 
North  Vietnamese  are  sensitive  to  world 
opinion.  I  favor  an  immediate  public  ap- 
peal to  all  nations  of  the  world  in  an 
effort  to  bring  incidents  of  gross  brutal- 
ity  against   our  imprisoned  servicemen 
to  the  judgment  of  the  world  community. 
I  recall  that  in  1966,  North  Vietnamese 
authorities  paraded  captured  American 
pilots    through    angry    crowds    in    the 
streets  of  Hanoi.  At  that  time  the  North 
Vietnamese  declared  their  intention  of 
putting  the  captiu-ed  pilots  on  trial  as 
"war  criminals."  World  opinion  was  out- 
raged. A  niunber   of   goveraments   and 
statesmen  as  well  as  th<-  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  spoke  up  in 
protest.      Both      Secretary-General      U 
Thant  of  the  United  Nations  and   His 
Holiness    Pope    Paul    VI    made    pleas 
against  North  Vietnam's   proposed   ac- 
tion. As  a  result  of  the  pressure  of  world 
opinion,  the  late  President  Ho  Chi  Minh 
of  North  Vietnam  announced  there  was 
no  "trial  in  view."  I  strongly  urge  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Director  of 
the  U,S,  Information  Agency  to  immedi- 
ately take  the  necessary  steps  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  world  community 
the  deplorably  inhiunane  treatment  be- 
ing given  American  prisoners  of  war  in 
North  Vietnam, 

In  addition.  I  call  upon  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  make  new  and  vigorous  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  the  speedy  release 
of  our  captive  servicemen,  particularly 
the  sick  and  wounded.  Further,  I  call 
upon  the  Secretaiy  of  State  to  see  that 
the  cruel  and  inhumane  acts  against  our 
prisoners  of  war  are  forcefullj'  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
negotiators  in  Paris.  I  know  that  this 
proposed  course  of   action  will  not  be 
popular  with  those  who  favor  peace  in 
Vietnam  at    .ny  cost.  However,  this  is  a 
n.atter    that   has   been    overlooked    too 
Ion-,  We  must  not  permit  the  American 
prisoners  of   Aar  and  their  families  to 
become  the  forgotten  people  of  the  war. 
Mr,  ZION.  Mr.  Spciker.  North  Viet- 
nam stands  condemned  before  the  eyes 
of   the   free   world   and   all   those   who 
champion  human  decency. 

That  tiny  handful  of  young  Ameri- 
can fighting  men  who  have  found  their 
way  back  to  us  from  the  confines  of 
Communist  prison  camps  north  of  the 
DMZ  relate  a  tale  of  unimaginable  sav- 
agei-y  and  cruelty.  The  Hanoi  govern- 
ment and  their  puppet  arm  of  the  south, 
the  National  Liberation  Front,  refuse  to 
recognize  the  moral  precepts  laid  down 
in  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949 
regarding  prisoner-of-war  treatment. 
While  the  parents,  wives,  sweethearts, 
and  friends  of  American  POW's  suffer 
the  long  agonv  of  uncertainty,  the  cruel 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  refuses  to 
reveal  the  names  or  even  the  very  exist- 
ence of  their  prisoners.  This  Government 
will  neither  confirm  nor  deny  the  names 
of  those  missing  in  action  tendered  to  it ; 
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will  not  at  least  set  the  sad  hearts  of 
these  loved  ones  at  rest  on  the  matter 
of  the  existence  of  life  or  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join  with  many 
colleagues  in  condemning  this  conduct, 
this  wanton  disiegard  of  human  decency. 
I  have  enthusiastically  added  my  own 
name  to  legislation  condemning  the  re- 
ported atrocities  being  practiced  on  our 
young  men  who  suffer  the  agonies  at- 
tendant on  Communist  imprisonment. 
Hopefully.  Congress  will  respond  to  the 
fervent  prayers  of  the  families  who  wait. 
Let  us  now  assert  the  demand  of  this 
Nation  for  some  minimal  response  from 
North  Vietnam.  Let  us  call  forth  some 
deep,  lingering  spark  of  humanity  that 
must  exist  even  in  godless  Hanoi.  Let  us 
marshal  the  opinion  of  an  outraged 
world  against  a  government,  a  power  so 
callous  that  it  would  deny  to  the  families 
of  these  men  the  simple  knowledge  of 
the  continued  existence  of  a  human  life. 
I  call  today  upon  this  common  hu- 
manity which  I  believe  does  exist  in  all 
men.  I  implore  North  Vietnam  to  show 
some  degree  of  care  and  concern  for  the 
American  servicemen  in  their  custody. 

Mr.  GHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
shocking  conditions  that  prevail  today 
in  North  Vietnam  with  regard  to  pris- 
oners of  war  has  caused  a  great  stir 
In  my  district  of  Florida. 

Within  our  State.  81  families  sit  wait- 
ing for  some  word  about  a  husband,  a 
son,  a  brother,  a  father— who  has  been 
cast  into  a  world  that  lies  between  the 
living  and  the  dead.  The  torment  of 
this  situation  is  thrust  not  only  on 
these  fighting  men.  but  on  their  fam- 
ilies who  must  live  and  dream  and  hope 
in  the  midst  of  their  agonies  of  sus- 
pense. 

Through  the  President  we  are  urging. 
under  House  Concurrent  Resolution  332! 
that  every  possible  step  be  taken  to 
require  the  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion in  their  treatment  of  prisoners. 
Specifically,  we  ask  that  they  give  us  a 
list  of  the  prisoners  that  they  hold  and 
that  they  release  sick  prisoners.  It  is 
inhumane  to  hold  these  men  for  long 
months  and  years  and  not  allow  them 
to  correspond  with  their  loved  ones — 
and  so  we  ask  that  there  be  a  free  ex- 
change of  mail.  Another  requirement 
would  be  the  impartial  inspection  of 
prisoner  camps. 

The  other  resolution  I  am  cosponsor- 
ing.  which  is  being  introduced  today 
calls  for  an  appeal  to  North  Vietnam 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  in  their  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war  and  an  effort  by  our 
Government  to  obtain  the  release  of 
these  prisoners. 

The  families  of  these  men  who  are 
prisoners  of  war  and  who  are  missing 
in  action  are  looking  to  us  for  support 
in  the  most  cruel  situation  imaginable 
for  both  the  men  and  their  families 
We  cannot  fail  them. 

I  urge  the  support  and  passage  of 
both  these  resolutions. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  figures 
available  today  show  that  there  are  some 
1.400  American  soldiers  either  missing 
or  being  held  as  prisoners  of  war  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  in  connection  with 
tlie  Vietnam  war.  The  best  figures  from 


the  Pentagon  and  American  Red  Cross 
indicate  as  many  as  350  to  400  are  known 
prisoners. 

I  join  with  several  of  my  colleagues 
today  in  urging  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  instruct  our  military 
and  diplomatic  corps,  or  any  other 
channel  of  communication  to  begin  an 
immediate  drive  to  insure  the  safety 
of  those  American  prisoners  according 
to  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949  which 
the  Government  of  '  North  Vietnam 
signed  in  1957. 

I  have  numerous  letters  from  my  State 
of  Nevada  from  parents  and  wives  who 
are  deeply  concerned  for  their  sons'  or 
husbands'  welfare  while  retained  as 
prisoners.  The  entire  American  public 
has  concern  for  the  well-being  of  our 
servicemen  held  as  prisoners. 

An  announcement  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese Red  Cross  this  past  weekend 
was  deeply  irritating  to  me.  It  stated, 
according  to  the  news  reports,  that 
North  Vietnam  does  not  recognize  the 
Geneva  Accord  on  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war  and  notably,  not  to  the 
American  airmen  who  are  being  held  by 
the  Communists  in  North  Vietnam  and 
South  Vietnam. 

Furthermore,  two  of  the  three  Ameri- 
can ser\1cemen  miraculously  released  by 
North  Vietnam  recently  were  allowed 
to  hold  a  press  conference  at  which  time 
the  two  told  of  inhumane  treatment  to 
themselves  and  to  other  American  pris- 
oners by  the  Communists. 

The  House  Concurrent  Resolution  332, 
which  I  speak  in  support  of  at  this  time, 
must  be  initiated  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  resolu- 
tion requires  North  Vietnam  and  its 
allies  to  Identify  prisoners  they  are  hold- 
ing, release  seriously  sick  or  injured 
prisoners,  permit  impartial  inspections 
of  all  prisoner  of  war  facilities  and  to 
permit  the  free  exchange  of  mail  between 
families  and  prisoners. 

I  urge  that  while  we  are  pulling  our 
troops  out  of  Vietnam  in  hopes  for  a 
peaceful  settlement,  we  must  not  allow 
the  Communists  to  keep  America  in  the 
dark  regarding  the  whereabouts  and 
welfare  of  those  men  who  were  captured, 
some  as  long  as  5  years  ago. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are 
discussing  the  problem  of  our  prisoners 
In  North  Vietnam.  Here  with  this  issue 
Americans  are  face  to  face  with  the  bar- 
barity of  communism.  Some  of  these 
men  have  been  prisoners  for  5  years.  As 
our  concurrent  resolution  states,  we  can 
only  estimate  how  many  men  are  im- 
prisoned in  North  Vietnam.  Their  poor 
treatment  is  a  matter  of  record.  The 
treatment  of  our  men,  in  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1949.  is  not  a  new 
thing.  The  fact  that  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  signed  this  convention 
in  1957  and  does  not  abide  by  it  is  shock- 
ing, but  not  surprising. 

For  just  a  moment  let  us  look  at  the 
history  of  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  by  the  Communists.  For  the  record, 
it  should  be  recalled  that  Communist  na- 
tions have  a  consistently  poor  record  as 
regards  the  treatment  of  anyone  they 
capture  as  well  as  a  distinct  lack  of  con- 
cern for  their  own  people  who  are  cap- 
tured. After  the  Russo-Finnish  war  of 
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1939,  we  are  told  that  the  Soviets  shot 
or  imprisoned  every  returning  soldier 
that  had  been  held  prisoner  by  the  Finns, 
no  matter  what  the  circumstances  of  his 
capture  were.  During  World  War  II,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  not  admit  that  any 
Red  Army  men  were  prisoners  of  the 
Germans.  In  fact,  when  they  were  con- 
fronted with  the  evidence  by  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross,  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties would  not  even  give  permission  for 
the  Red  Cross  to  send  their  men  either 
food  or  medicine.  As  regards  the  Jap- 
anese and  Germans  they  captured,  their 
treatment  was  poor,  and  some  of  these 
people  are  still  unaccounted  for.  Thou- 
sands of  them  were  held  for  as  long  as 
10  years  after  hostilities  ended  to  per- 
form forced  labor  on  Soviet  projects.  We 
also  need  to  recall  the  Korean  conflict 
and  the  ill  treatment  of  our  prisoners 
during  that  time.  The  term  "brainwash- 
ing" received  wide  publicity  at  that  time 
as  the  Communists  beat  and  starved  our 
prisoners  in  order  to  have  them  make 
propaganda  statements.  The  Pueblo  in- 
cident also  proved  how  little  the  North 
Koreans  have  changed  since  that  time. 
After  the  Korean  conflict,  as  after  World 
War  II,  thousands  of  these  Communist 
soldiers  did  not  wish  to  return  to  the 
"Socialist  motherland."  However,  we  sent 
many  Russian  soldiers  back  at  the  point 
of  a  bayonet,  but  having  learned  this 
lesson,  thousands  of  Chinese  and  Ko- 
reans were  permitted  to  stay  in  the  tree 
world,  following  the  Korean  conflict. 

Thus,  nothing  has  changed  with  the 
Communist  world.  Life  is  cheap  and  a 
prisoner  of  war  is  a  cipher — a  cheap 
labor  unit  and  a  propaganda  instrument, 
in  the  eyes  of  a  Communist  government. 
Therefore,  I  am  convinced  that  only  a 
worldwide  outcr>'  against  the  barbarous 
treatment  of  our  men  in  North  Vietnam 
can  help  these  men  and  their  suffering 
families.  I  strongly  m-ge  the  passage  of 
this  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  failure  of  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Vietcong  to  adhere  to  the  Geneva 
Convention  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  should  be  condemned 
by  all  humanity. 

Refusal  even  to  release  the  names  of 
those  being  held  has  brought  untold 
anguish  to  the  families  and  loved  ones  of 
those  missing  in  action. 

Refusal  to  permit  prisoners  to  receive 
and  send  mail  on  a  regular  basis  can  only 
be  considered  cruelty  for  cruelty's  sake. 

Refusal  to  allow  inspection  of  prison 
facilities  only  reinforces  belief  in  the 
stories  of  inhuman  treatment  now  being 
brought  to  light. 

I  join  in  this  plea  to  the  leaders  of 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  to  live 
up  to  the  Geneva  Convention  and.  even 
more  basically,  to  their  responsibility  as 
human  beings.  The  cruel,  inhuman  treat- 
ment of  men  captured  in  combat  serves 
no  military  purpose.  Deliberately  adding 
to  the  miser>'  of  their  families  invokes 
only  the  hate  of  civilized  men  every- 
where. 

I  urge  prompt  action  on  the  resolution 
I  join  in  sponsoring  today  asking  the 
world  to  appeal  to  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Vietcong  to  comply  with  the  Geneva 
Convention  and  to  cooperate  in  steps 
leading  to  the  prompt  release  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war. 
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Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
joined  In  Introducing  legislation  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  our 
Government  appeal  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese Ooveniment  fnd  the  National 
Liberation  Front  of  South  "Vietnam  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  relating  to  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  and  to  take  ap- 
propriate steps  to  obtain  release  of  our 
prisoners  of  war. 

Our  Government  has  always  and  will 
continue  to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion relative  to  the  treatment  of  war  pris- 
oners. Our  tradition  and  heritage,  as  well 
as  our  value  of  human  life  demand  that 
we  do  no  less.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no 
assurance  from  the  other  side  that  It 
does  likewise.  In  fact,  recent  statements 
from  released  POV/'s  indicate  that  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  is  less  than  hu- 
mane. Of  course,  all  of  us  find  these  re- 
ports incredible  and  we  are  angered  by 
the  thought  that  other  countries  do  not 
abide  by  the  minimum  requirements  of 
the  Geneva  Convention. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  at  least  340 
and  possibly  as  many  f.s  1,300  American 
servicemen  interned  as  prisoners  of  war 
by  North  Vietnam  and  the  NLF.  Some 
have  been  captive  for  as  long  as  5  years. 
Sources  indicate  that  in  many  cases  these 
brave  men  have  been  subjected  to  physi- 
cal abuse,  mental  "orture  and  insufHcient 
medical  treatment.  I  am  familiar  with 
one  case  which  serves  to  underscore  the 
terrible  difficulties  attendant  to  the  fam- 
Uy  of  a  POW. 

Navy  Lt.  Paul  Galanti  is  30  years  old 
now.  On  June  17,  1966,  then  27  years  old, 
he  was  shot  down  by  North  Vietnamese 
antiaircraft  during  a  bombing  run  over 
Vinh  in  North  Vietnam.  An  Annapolis 
graduate  of  1962.  Lieutenant  Galanti  had 
flown    several    bombing    missions    over 
North  Vietnam  and  had  received  several 
Air  Medals.  Hi^  wife,   Phyllis,   did  not 
know  whether  he  was  dead  or  alive  until 
October  of   1966   when  his  picture   ap- 
peared in  L'Humanite,  a  Frencl"  Commu- 
nist newspaper.  Considering  that  many 
of  the  vives  and  families  of  these  prison- 
ers have  waited  as  long  as  4  years  to  learn 
of  the  fate  of  their  husbands  or  loved 
ones  who  have  been  captured,  Mrs.  Ga- 
lanti tiiinks  she  is  lucky.  She  points  out 
that  she  has  received  t'nree  letters  from 
her  husband  since  that  time,  one  in  Feb- 
ruary' of  1967,  the  second  in  April  of  1269, 
and  the  last  in  June  of  1969.  Here  again, 
she  has  been  relatively  fortunate  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  of  the  rossible  1,300 
American  POWs  in  North  Vietnam,  only 
100    families    have    received    mail    from 
their  husbands  or  sons.  Yet,  according  to 
the  Geneva  Convention,  the  prisoners  are 
supposed  to  be  able  to  send  and  receive 
one  letter  per  month. 

In  December  of  1967.  Mrs.  Galanti  sent 
a  Christmas  package  to  her  husband.  It 
went  all  the  way  to  Hanoi  and  was  re- 
turned—unopened. In  a  supposedly 
friendly  gesture.  Hanoi  made  it  known 
that  the  prisoners  would  be  able  to  re- 
ceive a  package  for  the  Fourth  of  July 
this  year.  Mrs.  Galanti  sent  another 
package  but  has  received  no  word 
whether  her  husband  received  it. 

This  fine  young  lady  considers  herself 
very  fortunate  to  have  as  much  infor- 
mation about  her  husband  as  she  has 


been  able  to  obtain.  She  points  out  that 
her  husband's  picture  on  the  front  cover 
of  Life  magazine  on  October  20,  1987,  re- 
vealed that  he  looked  reasonably  well 
considering  what  he  had  obviously  un- 
dergone. However,  she  adds  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  other  wives  and  loved 
ones  of  American  servicemen  in  Vietnam 
who  know  nothing  about  the  condition 
of  these  men,  who  have  received  no  letter, 
no  picture,  nothing. 

This  is  a  frightening  existence  for  these 
yoimg  wives  and  these  mothers  and 
fathers.  North  Vietnam's  failure  to  pro- 
vide a  simple  list  of  prisoners  or  to  allow 
an  impartial  agency  such  as  the  Red 
Cross  to  inspect  the  prison  canyas  is  in- 
humane. In  my  view,  it  merely  reflects 
the  failure  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
leaders  to  place  any  value  on  the  individ- 
ual human  life.  They  are  violating  more 
than  an  agreement — they  are  guilty  of 
inhuman  treatment  which  should  be 
stopped.  This  is  a  terrible  tragedy  and 
all  humanity  should  call  upon  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  recognize  the  spirit  and 
the  law  of  the  Geneva  Convention.  We 
appeal  to  them  to  do  so  now. 

Mr.  "WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  have  joined  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues and  with  40  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  a  statement  protesting  the 
inhumane  and  inexcusable  treatment  of 
American  prisoners  in  North  Vietnam. 
I  am  proud,  also,  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
a  concurrent  resolution  being  presented 
to  the  House  stating  it  to  be  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President,  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  all  other  concerned  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, the  United  Nations,  and  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  should  appeal  to  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention relating  to  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  stories  of  cruelty  and 
inhumane  treatment  of  our  prisoners 
have  been  well  documented,  as  have  the 
failures  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  to  abide  by 
even  the  most  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Geneva  Convention.  In  view  of  this 
situation,  some  of  the  most  cruel  treat- 
ment imposed  upon  the  families  of  im- 
prisoned American  servicemen  consists  of 
silence.  Not  even  the  names  of  prison- 
ers held  are  being  announced.  There  is 
no  information  as  to  their  food  or  med- 
ical care,  nor  even  the  names  of  those 
who  may  have  died  while  in  captivity. 
There  is  nothing  but  silence. 

These  families  have  tried  in  every  way 
possible  to  secure  some  news  of  the  fate 
of  their  loved  ones,  but  their  appeals  go 
unanswered.  I  am  sure  the  sentiments  of 
more  than  1,300  families  throughout  the 
Nation  are  reflected  in  a  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived from  my  constituents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Howard  Hill,  8835  Mount  Elbert,  El 
Paso,  Tex. 

Their  letter  reads,  in  part: 
We  are  taking  this  means  of  requesting 
your  assistance.  Our  son,  an  Air  Force  T-i 
pilot.  Howard  John  Hill,  was  shot  down  In 
North  Vietnam  on  16  December  1967  We 
have  never  had  any  mall  from  him.  and 
though  we  wriie  as  we  have  been  instructed. 


we  are  not  certain  that  he  has  been  able  to 
receive  tbe  mall  directed  to  him. 

The  tmited  State*  Air  VoToe  iitM  been 
wonderful  In  trying  to  farntah  u*  with  what- 
ever Inforniatloa  they  can,  and  ws  have  no 
complaints  to  voice  against  them.  We  can 
honestly  say  that  we  are  not  "forgotten"  and 
the  people  in  Randolph  are  some  of  the  finest 
In  the  world 

Actually,  our  complaint  (If  such  It  would 
be  called)  is  that  Hanoi  has  not  been  more 
strongly  pressed  to  obey  the  Gieneva  Con- 
vention. We  only  want  that  our  men  be  fur- 
nished proper  care.  I.e..  food,  medical  care, 
mail  from  home  and  first  and  foremost,  a  list 
of  the  men  that  they  hold  arlfoners. 

How  can  you  help,  and  what  can  you  do' 
Won't  you  please  speak  up  In  Congress  and 
get  other  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
voice  their  ideas  and  see  if  Hanoi  wont  fol- 
low through  and  adhere  to  the  rules  of  the 
Oeneva  Convention?  It  would  lighten  the 
hearts  of  many  of  us  who  wait  If  we  knew 
that  our  men  were,  Indeed,  receiving  humane 
treatment.  Thani  you  again. 
Sincerely. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Howard  Iln^L. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  enclosed  with  their 
letter  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  chief  negotiator  for  North 
Vietnam  at  the  Paris  peace  talks.  A  copy 
was  sent  to  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  chief  negotiator  for  the  United 
States.  I  would  like  to  include  that  let- 
ter in  the  Record  at  this  time : 

Chiep  Nkgotiatob  roH  North  Vvetsau, 
Paris  Peace  Talks, 
Pans,  France. 

Deab  Sir:  I  am  directing  this  letter  to  you 
as  I  believe  you  represent  the  Government  of 
Hanoi  there  at  the  peace  talks  in  Paris.  The 
following  Is  a  letter  that  I  would  like  for 
Hanoi  to  be  aware  of : 

"Heluj.  Hanoi:  May  we  hear  from  our  son, 
Howard  John  HiU?  We  know  that  tie  has 
been  a  pr.scner  of  war  for  over  19  montlis 
and  that  he  Is  there  with  you.  Why  cant 
you  let  us  hear  from  him?  Are  you  giving 
him  the  mall  and  medicine  that  we  send? 
We  have  followed  your  Instructions  and  have 
directed  our  letters  to  him  through  you. 
Hanoi.  We  trust  the  mail  service  in  the 
United  States,  but  If  you  do  not  deliver  the 
mall  there  how  can  we  trust  the  Hanoi  post 
office? 

"Another  question  we  are  asking  Is  why 
aren't  you  letting  the  relatives  know  when 
you  capture  one  of  our  men?  Are  you  afraid 
of  what  the  mothers,  fathers,  wives,  and 
children  wlU  do  to  you?  How  could  we  pas- 
Blbly  hurt  you  in  any  way  by  luiowing  that 
our  loved  ones  are  there? 

"Also,  how  can  we  believe  you  when  you  tell 
us  that  you  are  giving  tLem  humane  treat- 
ment? Why  won't  you  allow  the  Red  Cross 
to  Inspect  your  prisoner  of  war  camps? 

•■As  Howard's  parents,  we  asij  no  special 
favors,  but  only  that  you  allow  us  to  hear 
from  our  son — the  same  request  that  anyone 
elre  who  has  a  loved  one  in  Hanoi  would  ask. 
•We  worry  about  Howard's  health.  Hanoi, 
because  he  is  bothered  by  a  skin  fungus 
which  requires  medication  during  the  hot 
weather.  Is  he  getting  medicine  for  the  all- 
menf 

"We  were  so  happy  when  you  announced  to 
us  that  we  could  send  one  package  per  prison- 
er and  that  it  could  contain  medicines  Eliza- 
beth, our  son's  wife,  recently  sent  a  package 
to  Howard  with  medicine  for  the  fungus  in- 
cluded. 'Would  you  please  see  that  he  gets 
the  medicine' 

"Hanoi,  would  It  be  possible  far  you  to  re- 
lease the  list  of  American  men  that  you  are 
holding  as  prisoners?  IX  you  won't  aUow 
Howard  to  write  to  us,  won't  you  please  let 
him  write  to  Elizabeth,  his  wife.  She  misses 
him  very  much." 
sincerelv, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howakd  Hn.i.. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  representatives  of 
North  Vietnam  and  of  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  have  tried  to  Indicate  at 
the  Paris  peace  talks  that  they  are  mod- 
em, civilized  nations,  deserving  of  respect 
and  recognition  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  If  they  would  ask  support  for  such 
a  viewpoint,  then  let  them  demonstrate 
in  this  most  fundamental  manner,  by  ad- 
herence to  the  rules  of  the  Greneva  Con- 
vention, that  they  are  deserving  of  re- 
spect. Failing  this,  they  should  be  con- 
sidered as  international  b.-igands  and 
outlaws. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia,  known 
to  history  as  the  Vietnamese  war,  has 
been  the  source  of  much  personal,  na- 
tional and  international  suffering.  War 
is,  by  its  basic  nature,  the  degradation 
of  all  that  man  stands  for  as  a  human 
being.  But,  there  is  one  aspect  of  this 
conflict  that  is  especially  repugnant — 
North  Vietnamese  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war. 

As  an  effort  to  make  war  a  bit  more 
tolerable,  and  in  order  to  create  rules  of 
conduct/ for  the  nations  which  fight  over 
basic  principles,  the  1949  Geneva  Con- 
vention Relative  to  the  Treatment  of 
Prisoners  of  War  was  formulated.  This 
Convention  was  conceived  as  an  inter- 
national agreement  designed  to  protect 
the  integrity  and  the  well-being  of  the 
individual  through  whom  a  war  is 
fought.  Under  international  law,  each 
nation  which  signs  this  treaty  is  bound 
to  adhere  to  its  principles. 

This  Convention  was  signed  by  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  in  1957, 
thereby  signifying  its  acceptance  of  the 
following  international  obligations:  Pris- 
oners are  to  be  humanely  treated  and 
identified,  the  sick  and  injured  are  to  be 
released,  the  International  Red  Cross  is 
to  be  allowed  to  inspect  prison  camps, 
and  the  prisoners  are  to  be  allowed  to 
receive  and  read  their  mail. 

It  has  recently  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation,  and  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  through  the  re- 
lease of  three  of  the  more  than  1,300 
prisoners  currently  held  by  North  Viet- 
nam, that  this  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  is  intentionally  violating  the 
provisions  of  the  agreement  to  which 
they  are  a  signator.  Hanoi  has  refused  to 
give  definite  word  of  whether  a  loved 
one  of  an  American  family  is  dead  or 
alive,  and  is  subjecting  those  in  its  cus- 
tody to  inhumane,  illegal,  and  severe 
emotional  and  physical  duress. 

Efforts  to  reach  these  captured  Ameri- 
cans have  been  pursued  with  vigor  by  the 
past  and  present  administrations.  All  ef- 
forts to  secure  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  international  law  have  been  rebuffed 
by  North  Vietnam  on  the  grounds  that 
these  men  have  no  rights  since  they  rep- 
resent the  aggressor  in  the  war. 

While  most  citizens  of  the  world  are 
naturally  appalled  by  this  ill-conceived 
conduct,  I  have  had  the  experience  of 
personally  knowing  the  torment  of  a 
family  whose  son  is  a  presumed  captive 
of  the  North  Vietnamese,  officially  listed 
as  missing  in  action. 

The  parents  of  this  young  American, 
who  reside  in  my  congressional  district, 
were  first  apprised  of  their  son's  disap- 


pearance in  September  of  1967.  They 
were  told  that  their  son  was  on  a  search 
and  destroy  operation  when  his  company 
became  engaged  in  combat  with  an 
enemy  force,  and  that  because  of  the 
intensity  of  the  battle,  many  casualties 
were  suffered.  A  thorough  and  exten- 
sive search  of  the  battle  area  for  the  dead 
and  wounded  was  made  later  that  day. 
Although  the  search  continued  for  3 
days,  their  son  was  not  found.  The  hos- 
pitals in  the  area  were  checked  to  de- 
termine whether  any  unreported  wound- 
ed personnel  had  been  admitted,  but 
their  son  was  not  among  the  hospitalized 
personnel. 

In  a  letter  later  that  month,  the  par- 
ents stated  to  me: 

We  will  never  give  up  hope.  With  the 
faith  and  prayers  which  have  kept  us  going, 
we  know  and  feel  our  son  will  come  home 
one  of  these  days. 

Twenty-one  months  went  by  without 
any  word  from  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  as  to  whether  the  son  was  a 
captive. 

Then,  in  July  of  this  year,  the  parents 
recognized,  from  a  photograph  taken  by 
a  foreign  news  correspondent,  the  face 
of  a  prisoner  they  feel  is  their  son.  This 
had  the  effect  of  lifting  a  great  load 
from  the  hearts  of  these  wonderful  peo- 
ple, but  not  entirely,  since  they  must 
now  live  with  the  half-comfort  that  a 
thin  and  sickly  looking  person  could  be 
their  son.  If  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  be 
alive,  then  they  know  that  he  has  not 
been  treated  properly. 

This  fine  American  family  still  lives 
on  hopes  and  half-truths,  not  knowing 
if  their  son  is  alive  or  not,  injured  or 
not.  Why?  Becaixse  the  North  Vietnaimese 
refuse  to  release  a  listing  of  the  names 
of  the  prisoners,  and  to  allow  those  who 
are  held  captive  to  receive  the  basic  ne- 
cessities of  life  as  guaranteed  prisoners 
by  the  Geneva  Convention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  my  firmest  de- 
termination to  resolve  this  untenable  sit- 
uation that  I  join  in  strong  support  of 
the  congressional  resolution  condemning 
the  treatment  of  American  prisoners  of 
war  by  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  urging  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  initiate  appropriate  ac- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  insuring  that 
American  prisoners  are  accorded  humane 
treatment.  By  this  action  I  hope  that 
world  opinion  will  be  sufficiently  stirred 
so  that  our  servicemen  can  soon  receive 
their  full  human  rights,  and  that  peace 
can  be  brought  to  the  more  than  1.300 
American  families  who  live  in  the  twi- 
light zone  between  hope  and  despair  for 
the  safety  and  well-being  of  their  sons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  is  conducting  itself  with  callous 
self-righteousness,  believing  that  they 
are  morally  right  in  their  actions.  We  in 
the  United  States  and  the  world  know 
otherwise. 

Let  it  be  known,  that  through  this 
congressional  display  being  undertaken 
today,  warning  is  given  the  North  Viet- 
namese that  their  actions  will  not  be 
tolerated  by  this  august  body,  by  this 
Nation,  or  by  this  world. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  in  sponsoring  a 


concurrent  resolution  on  the  treatment 
of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  by  North  Viet- 
nam. I  strongly  believe  that  this  resolu- 
tion is  a  timely  and  a  much  needed  one. 

Both  our  Government  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  have 
placed  great  emphasis  on  the  proper 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  interred  in 
South  Vietnam.  This  emphasis  was  mo- 
tivated i>artly  by  our  adherence  to  the 
terms  of  the  1957  Geneva  Convention 
dealing  with  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war.  and  partly  by  our  belief  in  basic 
principles  of  decency  and  humanity. 

Neither  North  Vietnam  nor  the  Viet- 
cong  have  followed  the  example  that  has 
been  set  for  them  on  this  matter.  On 
numerous  occasions  the  United  States 
has  unsuccessfully  appealed  to  the  enemy 
to  respect  the  terms  of  the  1957  Geneva 
Convention,  which  North  Vietnam  en- 
dorsed: however,  despite  repeated  at- 
tempts by  the  U.S.  Government  and 
neutral  organizations,  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietcong  have  consist- 
ently refused  to  release  even  the  names 
of  the  U.S.  prisoners  they  hold.  In  fact, 
Xuan  Thuy,  chief  of  the  North  Vietnam 
delegation  in  Parts,  has  declared  that  he 
would  never  release  a  list  of  American 
prisoners,  "as  long  as  the  United  States 
continues  Its  aggression  and  does  not 
withdraw  its  troops  from  Vietnam." 

At  present,  there  are  more  than  1.350 
U.S.  servicemen  classified  by  the  respec- 
tive services  as  being  either  prisoners  of 
war  or  missing  in  action.  Of  this  num- 
ber, nearly  800  were  downed  over  North 
Vietnam.  Most  of  these  individuals  are 
pilots  and  it  is  believed  that  a  substan- 
tial number  are  prisoners  of  war. 

With  each  passing  month  the  situa- 
tion has  deteriorated.  Tliere  are  at  pres- 
ent more  than  250  U.S.  servicemen  listed 
as  prisoners  or  missing  in  action  who 
have  been  listed  as  such  for  more  than 
3 '2  years.  This  is  longer  than  any  U.S. 
serviceman  was  held  a  prisoner  during 
World  War  II.  In  addition,  there  are  now 
more  than  650  American  servicemen  who 
have  been  listed  as  POW's  or  missing  in 
action  for  more  than  2  years. 

The  families  of  our  missing  service- 
men live  in  daily  torment  and  anxiety. 
The  information  they  receive  regarding 
the  missing  is  skimpy  at  best,  and  non- 
existent at  worst.  In  the  past  5  years, 
approximately  100  captured  servicemen 
have  been  allowed  to  write  to  their  fam- 
ilies: however,  letters  have  only  trickled 
in  at  the  average  rate  of  two  letters  a 
year  per  prisoner.  If  these  few  writers 
had  been  allowed  to  write  the  number 
of  letters  and  cards  as  permitted  imder 
the  Geneva  Convention,  their  families 
would  have  received  18,000  letters  and 
cards,  as  opposed  to  the  less  than  800 
pieces  of  correspondence  they  actually 
received  from  their  captured  husbands 
and  fathers. 

On  an  official  level,  most  information 
regarding  the  status  of  American  prison- 
ers has  come  in  the  form  of  propaganda 
films  and  photographs  which  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  sold  or  made  available 
to  various  news  outlets  throughout  the 
world.  The  distortions  and  misrepresen- 
tations made  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  obvious,  but  it  still  does  not  resolve 
the  question  of  just  what  is  happening 
to  our  captured  fellow  Americans. 
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Although  we  regretubly  do  not  have 
all  the  facts,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  clear  evidence  that 
North  Vietnam  has  violated  even  the 
most  fundamental  standards  of  human 
decency  in  its  treatment  of  our  captured 
American  servicemen.  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  has  published  a  compellmg  ar- 
ticle on  this  subject,  which  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Even  more  compelling  is  the  firsthand 
testimony  provided  by  two  of  the  three 
US  servicemen  who  recently  were  le- 
leased  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  This 
testimony  was  given  in  news  briefings 
held  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  earlier 
this  month.  I  know  the  transcript  of  the 
proceedings  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
my  colleagues  and  the  American  people, 
for  this  is  what  is  happening  to  our 
countrymen.  ,   »  „„ 

Mr  Speaker,  the  concurrent  resolution 
I  am  cosponsoring  would  call  upon 
North  Vietnam  to  observe  its  solemn 
commitment  to  the  tenets  of  the  Geneva 
Convention,  and  would  call  upon  it  and 
the  National  Uberation  Front  of  South 
Vietnam  to  take  the  appropriate  steps  to 
obtain  the  prompt  release  of  all  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war. 

Our  need  is  great  and  our  cause  is  just. 
I  urge  my  distinguished  colleagues  to 
support  this  proposal.  Our  Nation  and 
our  people  will  be  the  beneficiaries. 

The  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  article 
and  the  news  briefings  follow: 

New  Moves  To  Help  Captive  GI's  m 
Vietnam 
(Note— The  full  story  of  how  Communists 
in  Hanoi   mistreat   American   POWs  is  now 
coming  to  light — 

(Men  are  denied  medical  care,  held  In  soli- 
tary, used  for  propaganda  stunts.  Reds  will 
not  even  tell  which  of  1,300  missing  GI  s  are 
still  alive. 

(U.S.  officials,  deeply  worried,  are  deter- 
mined to  get  action.) 

Deep  official  concern  is  starting  to  break 
into  open  over  1,300    •forgotten  Americans, 
missing  in  the  Vietnam  war  and  presumably 
in  enemy  hands. 

More  than  three  years  of  negotiations, 
carried  on  through  •normal'  diplomatic 
channels,  have  failed  to  produce  even  a  list 
of  names  of  those  held  as  prisoners.  No  one 
in  Washington  knows  even  roughly  how 
many  of  the  missing  Americans  have  sur- 
vived and  are  living  in  captivity. 

Now  a  change  in  U.S.  policy  Is  under  way. 
Responsibility  for  getting  acUon  on  these 
captured  servicemen  has  been  shifted  from 
the  State  Department  to  the  Pentagon,  where 
officers  are  prodded  by  the  Pueblo  crewmen  s 
description  of  their  brutal  captivity  In  Com- 
munist Korea. 

Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird,  on  May 
19  and  again  on  June  6,  made  an  open  appeal 
for  the  North  Vietnamese  to  release  names 
of  their  American  prisoners,  repatriate  the 
wounded,  permit  inspection  of  prison  camps, 
and  begin  to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Conveii- 
tion  on  prisoners.  Hanoi  Immediately  refused. 
But  more  steps  are  in  the  offing,  with  a 
resort  to  world  public  opinion  to  be  tned 
next. 

INCREASING   EVIDENCE 

Behind  this  growing  U.S.  concern  is  evi- 
dence, accumulating  from  several  sources, 
that  the  American  captives  of  this  war  are 
not  receiving  the  humane  treatment  spelled 
out  in  the  Geneva  Convention  and  •en- 
dorsed" by  North  Vietnam  with  reservations. 
Many  are  reported  to  be  undernourished, 
denied  adequate  medical  care,  kept  in  soli- 
tary  confinement  for  long  periods,  refused 


communication  with  their  families,  and  often 
used  for  trumped-up  propaganda  stunts. 

Says  Secretary  Laird:  •There  is  clear  evi- 
dence that  the  enemy  Is  treating  the  U.S. 
prisoners    it    holds    inhumanely." 

No  inspection  of  the  Communist  prison 
camps  in  Vietnam  has  been  permitted  by 
non-Communists.  Only  six  pilot*,  of  the  800 
shot  down  over  North  Vietnam,  have  been  re- 
turned m  the  past  two  years.  A  few  U.S.  pris- 
oners have  escaped  from  Viet  Cong  hands  in 
South  Vietnam,  but  none  from  compounds 
in  North  Vietnam. 

Uttle  real  information  has  come  from  the 
heavily  censored  letters  received  so  far  from 
about'lOO  U.S.  prisoners  who  have  been  per- 
mitted to  write  home  These  have  averaged 
about  two  letters  a  year,  most  of  them  of 
postcard   length.   They   total   roughly    600. 

From  propaganda  films  and  magazine  ar- 
ticles in  the  Communist  press,  some  infor- 
mation is  available  about  the  physical  setup 
o*  the  main  prison  camp  used  tor  Americans, 
evidently  located  on  the  outskirts  of  Hanoi. 
This  Is  called  the  •Hanoi  Hilton  "  by  Its  In- 
mates and  houses  an  undetermined  num- 
ber of  captured  U.S.  pilots  It  Is  surrounded 
by  a  red  wall,  topped  by  several  strands  of 
barbed  wire,  with  an  entrance  gate  on  a 
••quiet  street"  of  the  North  Vietnamese  cap- 
ital. 

Inside  Is  a  large  courtyard,  and  a  long, 
low  building  that  houses  the  camp  staff  and 
a  special  "Interview  room.'^  That  is  where 
most  of  the  endless  propaganda  films  are 
made  and  Interviews  conducted  by  Red  Jour- 
nalists from  Poland,  East  Germany,  Cuba 
and  elsewhere. 

There  are  clusters  of  ••houses"  Inside  the 
compound,  each  containing  cells  for  one  or 
two  of  the  Americans.  Every  •house  '  has  a 
loudspeaker  that  broadcasts  English-lan- 
guage •'news'  and  propaganda  lectures. 

In  the  ••Hanoi  Hilton."  according  to  these 
reports,  American  prisoners  are  fed  twice 
a  day.  and  are  permitted  to  wash  six  times  a 
week  and  shave  twice  a  week.  Many  Com- 
munlst-Une  books  and  articles  are  available, 
translated  Into  English. 

Over  all,  the  evidence  thus  far  points  to 
treatment  not  much  different  from  that  giv- 
en to  members  of  the  Pueblo  crew,  held  for 
11  months  in  Communist  North  Korea.  Pen- 
tagon officials  say.  however,  that  there  Is 
some  reason  for  hope  that  at  least  beatings 
such  as  those  Inflicted  In  North  Korea  are  not 
so  common  in  the  case  of  North  Vietnam. 

Heightening  the  official  U.S.  alarm  over 
the  prisoners  In  Vietnam  is  the  lengthy  pe- 
riod of  captivity  that  many  have  endured. 
The  first  American  shot  down  over  North 
Vietnam  was  captured  in  August,  1964.  At 
least  200  Americans  have  been  missing  tor 
more  than  three  and  a  half  years— or  longer 
than  any  US.  serviceman  was  held  prisoner 
in  world  War  II.  About  500  have  been  miss- 
ing for  two  vears  or  more. 

At  least  some  of  the  1.300  missing  Ameri- 
cans are  known  to  have  died  of  the  treat- 
ment received  as  prisoners— particularly 
those  who  were  wounded  or  Injured  when 
captured.  A  few  such  cases  have  been  docu- 
mented by  Communist  troops  who  have 
turned  themselves  In  to  the  Allies. 


PRIMITIVE  MEDICINE 

Medical  treatment  given  to  American  pris- 
oners apparently  varies  widely  but  is  gen- 
erally primitive.  Recent  propaganda  photo- 
graphs show  that  some  prisoners  still  suffer 
from  injuries  incurred  at  the  time  they 
were  shot  down.  Many  appear  on  crutches 
months  later.  Some  are  pictured  with  badly 
set  bones,  shrunken  arms  or  legs  as  a  result 
of  poor  medical  aid.  Dysentery  and  stomach 
ailments  are  reported  to  be  common. 

In  one  case  in  recent  weeks,  a  repatriated 
GI  ded  shortly  after  he  was  returned  to 
U  S  custody,  and  an  autopsy  revealed  that 
his  head  wound  had  been  treated  with  the 
crudest  type  of  surgery. 


How  many  Americans  have  survived  of  the 
1  354  listed  officially  as  missing  Is  sftld  to  be 
a  genuine  mystery.  Only  342  Americans  ac- 
tually are  listed  as  •captured  or  interned," 
Each  of  these  was  either  seen  captured  soon 
after  he  balled  out.  or  Identified  in  a  Com- 
munist film  or  propaganda  report, 

PROFTTING   FROM   MISERY 

There  Is  evidence  that  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese may  be  making  a  substantial  dollar 
profit  from  the  propaganda  films  and  pic- 
tures of  their  American  PWs,  Film  footage 
of  captured  US,  airmen,  much  of  It  obviously 
staged,  has  been  distributed  widely  in  Iron 
Curtain  countries,  and  also  sold  to  Western 
outlets  through  East  German  and  Japanese 
firms. 

The  East  German  film  agency  Deutsche 
Film  Agentur.  "  for  example,  offered  U.S.  tele- 
vision networks  several  hours  of  film  of  cap- 
tive Americans  for  $500,000  Other  film  has 
been  bought  by  American  magazines  and  TV 
for  undisclosed  amounts. 

In  most  of  these  films,  the  same  prisoners 
seem  to  show  up  time  after  time— being 
paraded  through  the  streets,  behind  bars  in 
solitary,  listlessly  playing  table  tennis,  car- 
rying trays  of  suspiciously  large  portions  of 
food,  even  attending  church  services. 

Of  the  treatment  actually  accorded  most  of 
the  American  captives,  this  much  appears 
certain : 

Solitary  confinement  seems  to  be  imposed 
on  nearly  all,  for  at  least  some  weeks  or 
months.  All  six  of  the  U.S  fliers  repatriated 
thus  far,  for  example,  had  been  kept  in  eoIi- 
tary  cells  for  months. 

Undernourishment  Is  common.  Reports 
and  pictures  of  U.S.  prisoners  indicate  that 
most  have  lost  from  10  to  40  pounds  each, 
and  some  much  more  Only  one  repatriate 
emerged  at  the  same  weight  he  had  been 
captured.  Food  of  the  U.S.  captives  all  seems 
to  be  Vietnamese,  to  which  many  Americans 
cannot  adjust,  and  in  portions  that  are  small 
by  U.S.  standards. 

Mail  sent  to  and  from  their  families,  highly 
important  to  captive  Americans,  is  either  for- 
bidden entirely  or  permitted  capriciously 

Last  October,  for  insUnce.  all  letters  from 
prisoners  to  their  families  were  cut  off  com- 
pletely for  six  months.  Delivery  of  the  de- 
layed letters  was  resumed  gradually  in  April, 
possibly  because  of  approximately  200  tele- 
grams of  complaint  that  were  sent  by  wives 
of  prisoners  to  Xuan  Thuy,  North  Vietnam's 
representative  in  Paris. 

Parcels  sent  by  the  families  of  prisoners 
are  rarelv.  if  ever,  delivered.  The  Geneva  pro- 
vision for  monthly  packages  Is  Ignored.  Last 
Christmas.  Hanoi  hinted  that  it  would  pass 
<;ome  Yuletide  parcels,  so  714  ot  them  were 
mailed  bv  hopeful  families.  Six  months  later, 
there  had  been  no  confirmation  that  any  had 
actually  reached  the  men. 

No  one  knows  how  many  letters  get 
through  to  the  prisoners.  And  the  Penugon 
reports  that  only  1  In  13  of  the  missing 
Americans  has  been  able  to  get  a  message 
back  to  his  family.  Those  who  have  all  use 
the  same  return  address:  •Camp  of  Deten- 
tion of  U.S.  Pilots  Captured  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Pepublic  of  Vietnam."  No  stamps  are 
used. 

UNCERTAIN    WHEREABOt'TS 

The  actual  location  of  most  of  the  missing 
Americans  is  far  from  clear,  even  though 
much  of  the  skimpy  information  appears  to 
center  on  the  •Hanoi  Hilton."  One  pilot,  re- 
cently returned,  refers  to  a  whole  ■  Hanoi 
prison  system."  An  article  by  a  Hungarian 
correspondent  tells  of  a  number  of  "Hlltons 
scattered  around  North  Vietnam.  A  Cuban 
writer  In  an  article  last  month,  describes 
a  canip  for  U.S.  prisoners,  "composed  of 
■^rnall  clusters  of  houses  without  fences. 

Captives  of  the  Viet  Cong  In  the  South, 
fewer  in  number  than  the  pilots  captured  In 
the  North,  usuallv  are  kept  constantly  on 
the  move,  rarely  held  in  camps  with  more 
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than  four  other  Americans.  At  least  one 
prisoner  of  the  Viet  Cong  escaped  after  being 
held  for  a  year  In  a  camp  on  Ca  Man  Pe- 
ninsula, near  the  sourthern  tip  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

ETTORTS    FOR    EXCHANGE 

As  a  consequence  of  secret  negotiations 
with  Hanoi  in  1968,  Washington  had  ex- 
pected to  begin  talks  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese about  a  mass  exchange  of  prisoners, 
soon  after  the  U.S.  ended  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  last  November  1.  But  since 
then,  Hanoi  has  consistently  refused  to  dis- 
cuss the  Issue  further. 

Until  he  was  replaced  at  Paris,  all  attempts 
to  deal  with  Hanoi  about  the  missing  Ameri- 
cans were  handled  by  W.  Averell  Harrlman, 
who  had  "responsibility  for  prisoner  affairs" 
for  the  U.S.  His  negotiations  were  carried  out 
largely  through  third  countries  and  orga- 
nizations with  pipelines  into  Hanoi. 

On  one  occasion  the  Swiss  Ambassador  to 
Red  China  visited  the  State  Department  In 
Washington  and  then  took  a  trip  on  his  own 
to  Hanoi,  a  visit  since  presumed  to  be  an 
effort  to  get  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  abide  by  the 
Geneva  Convention,  It,  like  others,  was  un- 
successful. 

Dissatisfied  with  State  Department  results, 
the  Pentagon  Itself  asked — and  received — 
White  Hoxise  permission  to  take  over  efforts 
to  mak#  tbntact  with  the  missing  Americans, 
to"find  001  who  is  alive,  and  try  to  get  them 
back. 

A  straight  swap  of  prisoners  with  Hanoi  Is 
ruled  out.  U.S.  forces  have  captured  some 
5.000  North  Vietnamese  troops,  but  all  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  South  Vietnamese — 
for  Imprisonment  supervised  by  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross.  Hanoi,  thus  far,  has 
shown  no  Interest  In  getting  back  any  of  Its 
imprisoned  troops. 

In  past  months,  the  Allies  have  released 
103  of  the  PW's  to  North  Vietnam,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  some  reciprocity.  This  has 
brought  no  action  from  Hanoi  except  a 
propaganda  blast  at  the  U.S.  for  Its  "piratical 
acts." 

Defense  officials  make  it  clear  that  they 
continue  to  plan  to  press  hard  for  a  break- 
through on  the  issue  of  the  missing  1,300 
Americans.  Most,  they  believe,  are  still  alive 
In  compounds  like  the  "Hanoi  Hilton." 

One  senior  officer  emphasized: 

"Nothing  short  of  knowing  with  certainty 
that  their  men  are  alive  and  being  treated 
decently  will  relieve  the  growing  anxiety  of 
their  families  " 


News  BBrEFiNC.  Bethesda   Naval  HosprrAL 

Spokesman:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have 
had  queries  in  the  past  few  weeks  regarding 
the  three  U.S.  servicemen  who  recently  re- 
turned from  having  been  captured  in  North 
Vietnam.  This  is  the  first  opportunity,  this 
afternoon,  that  we  have  had  available  for  the 
men  to  meet  with  the  news  media.  We  have 
had  numerous  requests  along  the  way.  Lt. 
Robert  Prlshman  on  your  right,  and  Seaman 
Douglas  Hegdahl  on  your  left,  are  stationed 
here  at  the  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  and  are 
continuing  to  receive  medical  observations. 

Captain  Wesley  Rumble,  the  third  U.S. 
serviceman  returned  several  weeks  ago,  is 
stationed  at  Travis  Air  Force  Base  Hospital 
and  Is  on  convalescent  leave  at  this  time. 

As  you  know.  Secretary  Laird  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  have  expressed  deep 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  1,355  US.  serv- 
icemen who  are  listed  either  as  prisoners  or 
missing  In  action.  This  afternoon.  Secretary 
Laird  as  part  of  his  continuing  Interest  and 
concern  issued  the  following  statement: 

On  numerous  occasions  I  have  expressed 
deep  concern  regarding  the  welfare  of  the 
U.S.  servicemen  who  are  prisoners  of  war  or 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  also  have  been  concerned  about  the 
anxiety  of  the  hundreds  of  families  who  have 
lived  up  to  five  years  with  this  most  difficult 
problem.   Steps   have   been   taken   to   assure 


that  the  family  members  of  these  prisoners 
and  missing  In  action  {personnel  receive  all 
benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

In  addition.  Defense  officials  personally 
have  met  with  nearly  1,400  wives,  parents, 
and  other  family  members  to  assure  them 
that  I  have  assigned  the  highest  priority  to 
the  prisoner  matter. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  undertaken 
a  continuing  review  of  information  received 
regarding  prisoner  treatment,  including  the 
experiences  of  the  three  U.S.  servicemen  re- 
cently released  by  Hanoi. 

There  is  clear  evidence  that  North  Vietnam 
has  violated  even  the  most  fundamental 
standards  of  human  decency.  It  consistently 
has  claimed,  through  propaganda  statements, 
that  our  men  have  been  treated  humanely. 

Information  the  Defense  Department  has 
received  clearly  refutes  those  contentions. 

It  may  be  that  top  government  officials 
In  Hanoi  are  unaware  of  the  shocking  con- 
ditions within  North  Vietnamese  prison 
camps.  Neveitheless  North  Vietnam  Is  ac- 
countable to  every  human  being  for  these 
flagrant' violations  of  human  decency.  North 
Vietnam  also  is  accountable  for  Its  failure  to 
release  sick  and  Injured  prisoners  and  for  Its 
failure  to  permit  the  men  to  correspond 
freely  with  their  families. 

Hanoi  knows  about  these  violations. 

Some  of  our  men  have  been  in  Communist 
prison  camps  for  more  than  five  years.  Over 
200  have  been  there  longer  than  three  and 
a  half  years.  We  are  concerned  that  the  pas- 
sage of  so  many  months  of  captivity  could 
have  long  term  adverse  effects  on  the  well 
being  of  our  men. 

The  nine  men  freed  by  North  Vietnam  in 
the  past  five  years  all  have  been  released 
from  the  same  prison  camp.  They  personally 
have  seen  only  a  limited  number  of  other 
prisoners. 

We  in  the  Department  of  Defense  continue 
to  be  concerned  for  the  hundreds  of  others 
believed  to  be  held  elsewhere.  North  Vietnam 
repeatedly  has  refused  to  Identify  these  other 
prisoners,  compounding  the  anxiety  and  de- 
spair of  the  hundreds  of  families  who  have 
now  lived  up  to  live  years  not  knowing 
Whether  their  loved  ones  are  dead  or  alive. 

We  urge  that  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet 
Cong  release  all  prisoners.  They  must  Im- 
mediately: 

1.  Identify    prisoners    whom    they    hold. 

2.  Release  the  sick  and  injured. 

3.  Permit  Impartial  Inspections  of  prisoner 
of  war  facilities. 

4.  Permit  the  free  exchange  of  mail. 
These   humanitarian   actions   are   required 

by  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949.  which 
North  Vietnam  signed  in  1957. 

This  convention  calls  for  nothing  more 
than  minimum  humanitarian  conduct  on 
prisoner  matters.  We  call  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Viet  Cong  to  honor  these 
principles. 

At  thlB  time.  Gentlemen,  I  would  like  to 
Introduce  two  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
Just  recently  returned  from  having  been  cap- 
tured in  North  Vietnam. 

The  procedures.  I  will  introduce,  both  of 
these  gentlemen.  Lt.  Frishman  has  a  brief 
statement  that  he  would  like  to  make  and 
he  will  be  Immediately  followed  by  Seaman 
Douglas  Hegdahl  who  also  would  like  to  make 
a  statement  and  then,  following  that,  these 
men  are  available  for  your  questions. 

Lt.  Robert  Frishman,  USNR,  28.  Is  a  native 
of  Long  Beach.  California;  after  graduating 
from  Long  Beach  City  College  he  attended 
the  Uniyersity  of  California  Dental  School 
and  San  Francisco  State  College. 

He  was  commissioned  an  Ensign  in  the 
United  States  Naval  Reserve  in  June.  1964, 
and  was  designated  a  naval  officer  in  October, 
•  1965. 

Lt.  FYlehman  reported  to  Fighter  Squadron 
121  in  Kovember,  1965.  and  was  captured 
when  his  aircraft  was  shot  down  over  North 
Vietnam  on  24  October  1967. 


Lt.  Prlshman "s  wife.  Janet  Lynn,  has  been 
living  In  Santee,  California.  Lt.  Frishman  has 
received  th«  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  two 
Naval  Commendations  Medals  and  the  Purple 
Heart. 

Seaman  Douglas  Hegdahl,  USN,  is  22  years 
old.  and  was  born  in  Watertown,  South  Da- 
kota. He  enlisted  In  the  Navy  on  28  October. 
1966  and  was  assigned  to  the  U.S.S.  Canberra 
in  February,  1967. 

He  was  captured  on  6  April,  1967.  His  par- 
ents are  from  Clark,  South  Dakota.  Douglas 
Hegdahl  on  28  August  was  promoted  to  Postal 
Clerk  Third  Class  and  he  also  has  received 
the  Navy  Unit  Commendation. 

At  this  time  I  will  turn  the  news  con- 
ference over  to  Lt.  Prlshman. 

Lt.  Frishman:  I'm  Lieutenant  Robert 
Frishman,  one  of  the  released  prisoners  of 
war  from  Noi-th  Vietnam.  Hanoi  says  the  best 
proof  of  their  treatment  to  American  prison- 
ers will  come  from  those  they  have  released. 

I  am  here  today  to  tell  of  the  type  treat- 
ment that  I  and  other  American  prisoners 
of  war  have  received.  I  feel  a  deep  obligation 
to  the  other  prisoners  of  war  still  in  Vietnam 
to  express  myself  straightforward  and  to  tell 
the  truth.  What  I  say  will  be  refuted  by  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

If  they  don't  have  statements  of  humane 
treatment,  they  have  ways  of  getting  them. 
They  threaten  that  If  I  embarrass  them  in 
any  way  they  have  ways  of  getting  even  with 
me,  and  told  me  not  to  forget  that  they  still 
have  hundreds  of  my  buddies  In  their  hands. 

I  would  like  to  relate  some  of  my  experi- 
ences and  those  of  others  and  leave  you  to 
your  own  opinion. 

I  had  two  meals  a  day — piunpkln  soup  with 
pig  tat  In  it  and  some  bread.  It  may  not 
sound  good  but  you  can  live  on  It  Sometimes 
we  would  sweep  the  leaves  and  occasionally 
sit  in  the  sun.  They  would  give  me  some 
magazines  and  books,  which,  of  course,  were 
slanted  along  the  North  Vietnamese  party 
line  propaganda.  But  for  the  most  part,  I 
would  Just  have  to  use  American  Ingenuity 
to  keep  my  mind  busy  and  fight  the  Isolation. 

What  about  medical  treatment? 

The  Doctors  at  Bethesda  tell  me  that  If 
yoti  have  to  remove  an  elbow,  the  way  they 
did  seems  to  be  professional.  I  still  havo  a 
right  arm  and  I'm  thankful  for  that.  How- 
ever, they  failed  to  remove  the  fragments  of 
the  SAM  missile  In  my  arm.  It  took  six 
months  Just  for  my  Incision  to  heal  over. 
I  would  wake  up  and  find  my  arm  stuck  to 
the  blankets  by  the  dried  scab.  When  I  took 
the  blanket  off,  the  scab  would  come  off  and 
the  wound  'would  drain  again.  During  the 
operation,  they  put  serum  in  my  left  leg 
with  a  needle,  and  left  string  behind  which 
resulted  In  a  seeping  sore  which  drained  until 
my  return  to  this  country.  In  a  few  minutes 
at  Bethesda,  the  Doctors  removed  the  foreign 
object,  and  now  it  is  healing. 

I  believe  the  North  Vietnamese  are  capable 
of  giving  good  medical  care,  but  they  are 
basically  willing  only  In  doing  what  Is  neces- 
sary to  keep  us  alive.  My  case  is  not  unique. 
I've  seen  LCdr  McCain  and  others  who  have 
received  this  basic  treatment  to  keep  them 
alive  but  will  require  further  tre.itment  be- 
fore they  are  in  good  shape  again.  I  hope  they 
get  home  In  time  for  our  doctors  to  effect 
a  recovery. 

The  North  Vietnamese  told  me  that  John 
McCain  was  the  worst  wounded  pilot.  He  has 
many  broken  bones  but  he  can  walk  with  .i 
very  pronounced  limp  and  a  stiff  arm.  He  has 
been  in  solitary  confinement  since  April  of 
1968.  It's  hard  enough  Just  being  In  solitary 
confinement  but  when  you're  wounded  like 
John  is,  it's  even  more  difficult  because  you 
don't  have  anyone  to  help  you  wash  yourself, 
or  your  clothes,  or  keep  your  room  clean. 

Are  f^breaking  broken  bones  in  solitary 
confinement  humane?  Is  sitting  on  a  hot 
stool  In  a  hot  stuffy  room  with  no  sleep  and 
mosquitoes  biting  you  until  they  make  their 
lousy  statements  humane?  I  know  what  Its 
like. 
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In  two  days  your  feet  swell  up  and  then  it 
creeps  up  vour  legs  until  they're  numb. 
Weather  and  vour  physical  condition  are  de- 
termining factors  on  how  long  you  can  last. 
Some  have  gone  for  150  hours.  Others  passed 
out  from  heat  exhaustion  in  48. 

The  North  Vietnamese  tried  to  get  LCdr 
Stratton  to  appear  before  a  press  delegation 
and  say  that  he  had  received  humane  and 
lenient  treatment.  He  refused  because  his 
treatment  hadn't  been  humane.  He'd  been 
tied  up  with  ropes  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
still  has  large  scars  on  his  arms  from  rope 
burns  which  became  Infected  He  was  de- 
prived of  sleep,  beaten,  had  his  finger  nails 
removed  and  put  in  solitary,  but  the  North 
Vietnamese  insisted  that  he  make  the  false 
humane  treatment  statements  and  threw 
him  into  a  dark  cell  alone  for  38  days  to 
think  about  It. 

Facing  future   torture,  Stratton  did  what 
I  considered  to  be  a  very  patriotic  act  He  got 
up  before  the  press  and  intentionally  walked 
around  glassy-eyed,  bowing  as  we  are  forced 
to  do  in  camp,  trying  to  give  the  impression 
that  he  is  brainwashed  and  hoping  that  the 
Americans  would  get  the  message.  They  did 
and   the  rebound   hit  Hanoi   right  between 
the  eyes.  Since  then  they  have  forced  Strat- 
ton to  make  appearances,  statements  saying 
that  he  wasn't  tortured  or  brainwashed    He 
goes  to  those  delegations  but  it  makes  him 
sick  every  time  he  does.  He  tells  the  North 
Vietnamese  not   to   believe  for  one  minute 
that  he's  cooperating  with   them.   He  then 
rolls    up    his   sleeves    and   shows   them   the 
cigarette  burns  and  rope  scars  and  says  this 
is    the    reason.    While   I'm    in    your   hands   I 
have  to  be  obedient,  but  the  first  chance  I 
get  I'm  going  to  blow  the  whistle  and  tell 

the  truth. 

I  feel  like  I'm  Stratton's  chance  to  blow 
the  whistle  and  get  the  facts  out.  Actually, 
I've  seen  Stratton  and  he's  in  fair  shape  de- 
spite the  torture.  He  s  a  real  example  for  me 
to  follow.  Stratton  knows  that  I  have  been  re- 
leased He  told  me  not  to  worry  about  telling 
the  truth  about  him.  He  said  that  if  he  gets 
tortured  some  more  at  least  he'll  know  why 
he's  getting  it  and  he  will  feel  that  it  will 
be  worth  the  sacrifice. 

You  may  ask  why  do  we  resist.  Ill  tell  you 
why.  It's  because  of  pride.  Not  only  your  own 
self  pride  that  vou  have  resisted,  but  be- 
cause the  enemy  has  had  to  lower  itself  to 
such  inhumane  levels  of  conduct  that  you 
know  that  you  are  still  resisting  them  even 
while  you  are  in  their  hands. 

I  actually  feel  that  possibly  that  the  higher 
ups  in  North  Vietnam  may  not  know  about 
the  truth  about  our  treatment.  They  only  see 
the  results  of  the  phony  statements  and  con- 
fessions forced  out  of  us  by  their  subordi- 
nates' labor.  I  noticed  that  when  the  really 
big  men,  I  mean  the  Generals  have  come  to 
the  camp,  things  have  gotten  be  trr    There 
were  times  that  my  physical  treatment  was 
good,  especially  that  last  month  before  my  re- 
lease   But  you   are   still    always   under   the 
mental  strains  of  abuse  and  future  reprisals. 
My  intentions  are  not  to  scare  wives  and 
families  but  Hanoi  has  given  false  impres- 
sions that  all  is  wine  and  roses  and  it  Isn  t 
so.  All  I'm  interested  in  is  for  Hanoi  to  live 
up  to  their  claims  of  humane  and  lenient 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  I  don't  think 
soUtarv  confinement,  forced  statements,  liv- 
ing in' a  cage  lor  three  years,  being  put  in 
straps,  not  being  allowed  to  sleep  or  eat,  re- 
moval of  finger  nails,  being  hung  from  a  ceil- 
ing, having  an  infected  arm  which  was  almost 
lost,     not     receiving     medical     care,     being 
dragged  along  the  ground  with  a  broken  leg, 
or  not  allowing  an  exchange  of  mall  to  pris- 
oners of  war  are  humane. 

Why  don't  thev  send  out  a  list  of  their 
prisoners  of  war?  Why  do  they  try  to  keep 
us  from  even  seeing  each  other?  Certain 
prisoners  of  war  have  received  publicity. 
Others  are  kept  silent.  Why  aren't  their 
names  officially  released?  If  they  don't  have 
any    secondary    alternatives    or    motives     in 


mind  then  release  the  names  of  the  prisoners 
of  war  so  their  families  will  know  their  loved 
ones'  status.  I  feel  as  if  I  am  speaking  not 
only  for  myself,  but  for  my  buddies  back  in 
canip  to  whom  1  promised  1  would  tell  the 
truth  I  feel  it  is  time  people  are  aware  of 
the  facts. 

I  am  Seaman  Hegdahl. 

I  am  verv  happy  to  be  home  after  28 
months  in  "  captivity.  The  Navy  provided 
transportation  for  my  folks  to  come  to  New 
York  to  meet  me  and  then  go  to  Washington. 
When  I  arrived  at  the  hospital.  I  saw  many 
doctors  and  underwent  many  tests.  Except 
lor  ringworm  and  being  underweight  the 
doctors  told  me  that  I  was  in  good  health 
considering  where  I  had  been.  I  had  my  teeth 
taken  care  of  and  received  new  glasses 

I  know  that  many  people  are  wondering 
how  1  could  fall  from  a  17.000-ton  ship.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  I  Just  don't  know.  Before 
dawn  on  April  6.  1967,  I  came  up  on  the  deck 
to  watch  the  ship.  The  next  thing  I  remember 
I  was  in  the  water.  After  five  hours  of  swim- 
ming I  was  picked  up  by  North  Vietnamese 
fishermen  Of  course  I  was  hoping  for  a  heli- 
copter but  beggars  can't  be  choosers  I  think 
I  have  the  distinction  of  being  about  the  only 
POW  that  cost  the  North  Vietnamese  more 
money  after  capture  than  before. 

I  did  get  two  blankets,  toothpaste  and  soap 
most  of  the  time.  I  had  two  meals  a  day  and 
we  did  get  to  wash.  1  was  kept  in  solitary 
confinement  for  over  a  year— seven  months 
and  ten  davs  at  one  stretch.  I  was  made  to 
stand  with  my  hands  over  my  head  for  trying 
to  talk  with  other  POW's.  etc.  The  camp  was 
infested  with  rats  and  mice  but  after  I  got 
used  to  it  wasn't  too  bad. 

Many  POW's  do  not  WTlte  or  receive  mall. 
But  I  did  get  about  16  letters  from  my  folks 
and  my  folks  got  four  from  me.  Many  POW's 
have  been  in  solitary  confinement  for  years. 
In  most  cases  POW's  are  not  allowed  to  read 
western  books  or  make  or  receive  games. 
Since  my  return  I  have  found  out  that  the 
government  shares  my  anxiety  over  the  fate 
of  the  POW's  still  In  Southeast  Asia  and  is 
working  for  a  speedy  return  of  all  POW's, 
especially  the  sick  and  wounded.  Thank  you. 
Question:  Lieutenant,  why  did  they  let 
you  three  go? 

Lt.  Frishman:  I  am  wounded  and  I  believe 
that  they  had  pressure  on  them  to  release 
some  of  the  wounded. 

Question:  Was  there  any  attempt,  as  the 
Koreans  did  during  that  war.  to  divide  you 
between  the  progressives  and  conservatives, 
that  sort  of  thing? 

Lt.  Frishman;  I  don't  know.  They  kept  us 
mostly  in  isolated  situations,  although  I 
did  know  some  of  the  other  people  there,  I 
really  can't  answer  that  truthfully,  sir. 

Question:  Lieutenant,  you  mentioned  from 
your  statement  that  they  hung  you  from  the 
ceiling  and   you   were   in   a  small   room. 

Lt.  Frishman:  No.  this  was  not  related  to 
me.  Although  these  were  related  to  some  of 
the  things  which  happened  to  the  other  men. 
Question:  My  question  is  what  were  the 
conditions?  Could  you  describe  the  room? 
Did  vou  say  pumpkin  soup? 

Lt  Frishman:  Yes,  they  take  a  pumpkin, 
boil  it  and  put  a  little  bit  ol  flour  in  it.  But 
I  tell  vou  after  you  eat  pumpkin  soup  for 
90  days  in  a  row' it  gets  pretty  tiresome. 

Question:  What  were  they  after?  Were 
you  being  punished  on  a  whim  or  were  they 
trying  to  get  you  to  write  up  confessions? 
What  was  the  "pattern  of  punishment? 

Lt.  Frishman:  At  the  beginning  the  real 
rough  treatment  came  at  first  when  they 
were  trying  to  get  military  answers  from  you. 
After  that  they  tried  to  force  you  into  appear- 
ing before  these  delegations  to  say  that  you 
had  received  humane  treatment. 

Question:  Was  there  any  way  to  resist 
that  or  did  everyone  break  down? 

Lt  Frishman:  I  will  tell  you,  you  can  only 
resist  so  long.  If  they  want  you  to  make  a 
statement,  you're  going  to  make  It. 


Question:  Having  said  that,  do  you  think 
the  code  of  conduct  for  American  servicemen 
is  viable  and  really  makes  sense? 

Lt.  Frishman:  Yes.  I  do.  I  feel  like  it  Is  a 
guideline.  What  vou  try  to  do  Is  resist  to 
the  best  of  vour  ability  That  Is  exactly  what 
we've  all  done,  I  feel.  I  do  not  feel  at  any  time 
that  I  did  anything  to  endanger  any  of  the 
other  prisoners  of  war  or  my  country. 

Question:  Were  either  of  you  exploited 
publicly  after  capture? 

Lt   Frishman:  I  don't  really  know. 
Question:   Were  either  of  you  paraded  or 
carried  through  cities? 
Lt.  Frishman:  No.  I  wasn't 
Question:  Mr.  Hegdahl.  were  you? 
Seaman  Hegdahl:  No. 

Question:  You  were  both  at  the  same 
camp? 

Lt.  Prlshman:  Yes.  we  ended  up  In  the 
same  camp.  I  went  In  one  other  camp  be- 
fore I  was  In  the  second  camp. 

Question:  I  take  it  these  camps  are  not 
the  same  as  in  Korea  or  World  War  II;  a 
compound  status  where  you  are  allowed  to 
have  any  sort  of  military  organization. 

Lt.  Frishman;  No.  you  are  kept  in  rooms. 
Generally  speaking,  some  people  are  kept  in 
solitary,  some  other  rooms  have  two  or  three 
men  lii  It,  but  you're  kept  In  an  isolated  type 
of  situation. 

Question;  Were  there  any  attempts  at  In- 
doctrination? 

Lt.  Frishman:  Yes. 
Question :  Formal  indoctrination. 
Lt.    Frishman:    I    consider    it    formal    In- 
doctrination,   trying   to    convince   you    that 
they  are  right  and  you  are  wrong. 

Question:  I  understand  you  were  con- 
sidered  for  release   in   previous  years. 

Seaman  Hegdahl :  Yes.  I  was  considered  as 
long  ago  as  August.  1967  I  think  the  reason 
they  released  me  is  because  I  was  only  a 
seaman.  I  did  not  threaten  the  country  in 
anv  wav  after  release. 

Ques'tlon :  Do  vou  feel  that  you  had  to  co- 
operate in  anv  wav  In  order  to  get  released? 
Seaman   Hegdahl:    No,   sir.   I   did   not   co- 
operate with  them 

Question:  Lieutenant,  you  mentioned  that 
your  treatment  was  a  little  better  during  the 
last  month  of  captivity.  Did  they  try  to  fatten 
vou  up  a  little  bit? 

'  Lt.  Frishman:  Yes,  they  did  On  July  4  they 
took  me  out  of  mv  room  and  said  I  was 
going  over  to  get  an  X-ray.  They  took  me 
into  what  we  call  the  big  house.  The  camp 
commander  was  there  and  he  had  a  real  nice 
table  with  some  fruit  on  it.  things  like  that, 
and  said  I  was  going  to  be  released  and  there 
was  a  chance  I  might  be  released  I  knew 
then  that  I  was  going  home. 

Question:    Lieutenant,   did   you   say   that 
vou  talked  to  other  prisoners  and  told  them 
'that  you  were  going  to  tell  about  the  treat- 
ment or  thev  said  It  was  all  right  If  you  did? 
Lt.  Frishman:   Yes,  exactly. 
Question;  More  than  one? 
Lt.  Frishman:  Yes 

Question:  You  do  not  feel  that  your  bud- 
dies will  suffer  reprisals  because  of  this? 

Lt.  Frishman:  Like  I  said.  I  felt  a  strong 
obllganon  to  get  the  truth  out  and  I  feel  a 
strong  obligation  to  the  men  back  there 
They  know  I  am  going  to  come  back  here 
and'  tell  the  truth  and  that  is  what  they 
want. 

Question:  Lieutenant,  in  the  camp  where 
you  were  ultimately  located,  do  you  know 
its  approximate  location? 

Lt.  Frishman:   Yes,  I  do.  It's  in  Hanoi. 
Question:    Within   Hanoi? 
Lt.  Frishman:    Within  Hanoi. 
Question:   Did   vou  at  any  time  either  of 
you    were   vou   visited   by   Red   Cross   repre- 
sentatives "or    ever    contacted    by    the    Red 
Cross  at  anv  time? 

Lt.  Frishman:  No.  we  had  no  contact  with 
the  Red  Cross. 

Question:    Were  there  any  U.S.  bombing 
raids  near  the  camp? 
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Lt.  Prtshman:  Yes.  I  was  shot  down  on  the 
24th  of  October  and  they  had  some  big  raids 
around  the  Hanoi  area  at  that  time.  It  kind 
of  made  us  feel  pretty  good  because  the 
bombs  were  going  off  all  around  us.  We  were 
not  supposed  to  watch  but  we  would  look 
outside  and  watch  the  Vietnamese  running 
around  like  they  were  really  scared. 

If  you  were  never  there  it  is  funny  feeling 
because  the  walls  Just  shake.  You  don't  see 
the  bombs  but  you  could  feel  them.  It  wtis  a 
big  morale  booster  for  us. 

Question:  Lieutenant,  how  much  weight 
did  you  lose? 

Lt.  FYlshman:   I  lost  about  50  pounds. 

Seaman  Hegdahl:   I  lost  about  60  pounds. 

Question:  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  of 
what  your  feelings  are  now  about  pursuing 
the  war.  particularly  since  the  American  pub- 
lic is  generally  pressing  to  puU  back  troops 
and  get  out? 

Lt  Frlshman:  To  tell  you  the  truth.  I  do 
not  know  too  much  about  the  truth.  What 
I  am  trying  to  do  here  today  Is  to  see  that 
the  prisoners  up  there  get  some  humane 
treatment  and  I  would  really  like  to  see  some 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  get  home  while  they 
still  have  a  chance  to  effect  some  type  of  re- 
covery. It  Is  really  hard  on  the  men  up  there 
being  in  solitary  confinement  for  as  long  as 
some  of  them  have. 

Question:  Would  you  like  to  see  us  get  out 
o*-  VletiKMn.  United  States  withdrawal? 

Lt.  Prishman:  No.  but  I  would  like  to  see 
the  end  of  the  war  come. 

Question:  Could  you  describe  the  size  of 
your  room  and  specifically  that  point  you 
made  earlier  about  the  temperature,  that  you 
could  only  hold  out  so  many  hours? 

Was  this  a  purposeful  act  to  put  you  in  a 
hot  place  or  was  it  the  climate? 

Question:  Could  you  describe  the  room. 
Lieutenant? 

Lt.  Prishman:  The  first  room  I  was  In  was 
about  10  feet  by  11  feet  and  it  was  brick  and 
it  had  a  tile  roof.  The  second  place  I  was  in 
was  a  much  bigger  room.  It  was  14  feet  by 
26  and  about  13  feet  high,  and  was  brick 
walled  also  and  It  had  a  galvanized  tin  roof. 
It  had  a  few  vent  holes  in  there  to  let  some 
air  in. 

The  bad  thing  about  It  is  during  the  sum- 
mer time  that  hot  tropical  sun  beats  down 
on  there  and  it  is  Just  kind  of  like  an  oven 
and  it  Just  retains  the  heat.  You  are  covered 
from  head  to  foot  during  the  hot  montlis 
with  heat  rash.  All  you  do  most  of  the  day 
long  is  sit  on  your  bed.  You  have  kind  of  a 
hand  fan  and  fan  yourself  but  it  doesn't  do 
any  good.  You  have  the  heat  rash  all  over 
you. 

During  the  winter  time  it  only  gets  down 
to  about  45  degrees  but  that's  really  cold  if 
you  try  to  live  in  45  degree  weather  and  I 
got  pretty  cold.  I  got  shot  down  Just  as  the 
winter  was  coming  on  and  that  is  when  I 
was  real  sick.  I  had  a  hard  time  with  my  arm 
because  every  time  I  put  my  arm  under  the 
blanket  the  darn  scab  would  adhere  to  the 
blanket. 

Question:  Lt.  Prishman,  can  you  tell  us 
about  the  type  of  interrogation  to  which 
you  were  subjected,  particularly  as  to  what 
kind  of  pressures  they  wanted  to  know  about 
your  equipment  or  your  bombing  techniques 
or  anything  like  that?  Could  you  tell  us 
about  the  interrogation? 

Lt.  Prishman:  I  would  rather  not  go  into 
that  right  now. 

Question:  Could  you  tell  us  what  kind 
of  description  you  were  given  of  the  course 
of  the  war  while  you  were  captive  and  what 
you  were  told  here,  the  comparison  between 
the  two? 

Lt.  Prishman:  Yes.  occasionally  we  would 
listen  to  the  voice  of  Vietnam,  which  is  the 
Hanoi  Radio.  We  call  it  Hanoi  Hannah.  Of 
course  they  said  we  were  losing  all  the  time 
and  in  all  that  time  I  can't  remember  how 
many  people  they  claimed  that  we  had  lost 


but  they  only  lost  two  Viet  Cong  in  all  the 
time  that  I  was  up  there. 

Question:  Sorry  to  zero  In  on  this  same 
point  but  to  get  it  straight.  Were  those 
tortures  which  you  described,  applied  to 
you  directly  and  why  they  were  Imposed  and 
also  could  you  explain  whether  this  tin  roof 
and  the  heat — is  that  the  way  that  they 
live  ordinarily  or  was  this  a  purposeful  kind 
of  confinement  to  make  it  as  uncomfortable 
on  the  Americans  as  possible? 

Lt.  Prishman:  In  answer  to  your  last 
question  first,  the  brick  walls  and  tin  roof — 
that  was  pretty  good  accommodations  but 
the  bad  thing  is  that  It's  all  closed  off  and 
there  are  Just  a  few  vent  holes  If  you  could 
have  open  doors  or  something  like  that  it 
would  be  not  too  bad  but  It  Is  Just  like  an 
oven. 

Question :  What  was  the  connection,  the 
linlcage  In  your  torture,  no  rhyme  or  reason 
to  It? 

Lt.  Prishman:  No,  sir.  Maybe  there  is.  I 
never  did  catch  any  though.  You  were  talk- 
ing about  the  type  of  tortures  which  I  spe- 
cifically received.  When  I  first  got  shot 
down — I  am  sorry,  you  mentioned  something 
about  being  paraded  around.  I  forgot  about 
this.  When  I  was  shot  down  they  had  me 
in  a  truck  and  they  were  carrying  me  around 
in  this  truck. 

They  would  get  me  out  at  the  missile 
sites  and  gun  sites.  I  was  blindfolded  but  I 
could  tell,  your  nose  sticks  out  like  this  and 
I  could  see  beneath  the  blindfold. 

I  could  tell  that  I  was  in  a  gun  site.  They 
would  throw  rocks  at  you  and  hit  you.  One 
of  the  little  ones  came  up  and  hit  me  on  the 
side  of  the  mouth  and  dislodged  a  filling. 
Then  once  I  got  to  the  camp  they  refused  to 
give  me  medical  treatment,  saying  I  was 
going  to  die  in  four  hours  if  I  didn't  give 
them  ioformatlon.  I  Just  finally  passed  out 
and  they  took  me  to  a  hospital. 

Then  even  with  my  bad  arm  they  tied  me 
up  with  ropes.  I  was  made  to  sit  in  a  chair — 
you  sit  on  a  stool  in  this  hot  room  and  you 
just  sit  there  and  sit  there  and  sit  there. 
Por  punishment  or  for  something  that  they 
would  want  you  to  do.  After  awhile  you  Just 
pass  out.  It  is  really  rough  on  you. 

Question:  Did  they  discuss  with  you  why 
they  would  not  provide  a  list  of  the  sick  and 
injured  prisoners  and  why  they  would  not 
provide  any  other  list? 

Lt.  Prishman:  They  said  that  is  something 
the  United  States  Government  wants  to  have 
and  they  are  going  to  keep  it  from  them. 
They  came  right  out  and  said  that. 

Question:  Did  they  attach  any  conditions 
to  that,  such  as  If  the  United  States  stopped 
the  bombing  or  the  B-52  flights  that  they 
would  then  provide  such  a  list? 

Lt.   Prishman:    Not   to   me. 

Question:    Have   there  been  any  escapes? 

Lt.  Prishman:  I  don't  know  of  any. 

Question:  Seaman  Hegdahl,  there  was  a 
photograph  In  a  Japanese  newspaper  show- 
ing you  reading  "Christmas  Mail,"  yet  the 
letter  that  you  were  reading  and  a  blow  up 
showed  April  2.  1968,  date  at  the  top  of  it? 

Seaman  Hegdahl:  That's  about  average. 

Question:  Do  you  recall  the  specific  time 
that  photograph  was  taken? 

Seaman  Hegdahl:  Yes,  I  did  get  that  letter 
that  day. 

Question:  When  was  that  photograph 
taken? 

Seaman  Hegdahl:  That  was  taken  De- 
cember 24,  1968. 

Question:   You  received  a  letter 

Seaman  Hegdahl :  I  did  receive  that  letter. 

Question:  You  received  that  that  day,  the 
day  before  Christmas? 

Seaman  Hegdahl:  They  took  pictures  of 
me  reading  Newsweek  Magazine,  Just  long 
enough  for  them  to  take  the  picture  and  then 
they  took  the  magazine   away. 

Question:  Did  they  take  the  letter  away 
also? 
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Seaman  Hegdahl:  No.  air.  I  got  to  keep  It 
that  day. 

Question:  Did  they  ordinarily  take  your 
mail  away  from  you  after  you  read  it  or  had 
seen  it? 

Seaman  Hegdahl:  They  read  It  of  course, 
first.  My  mother  sent  money  and  cool  aid 
and  things  like  this,  and  I  never  received 
it.  I  did  get  a  Christmas  package  but  a  great 
deal  of  it  was  missing. 

Question:  A  great  deal  of  what? 

Seaman  Hegdahl;  A  great  deal  was 
missing. 

Question:  Were  either  of  you  interrogated 
by  anyone  other  than  the  North  Vietnamese? 

Lt.  Frlsliman  :  No.  sir. 

Seaman  Hegdahl:  They  could  have  been 
some  Chinese,  I  could  not  tell. 

Question:  Did  they  require  either  of  you 
to  sign  a  confession  or  apology  for  bombing 
or  in  your  case  for  participating  in  the  war'' 

Lt.  Frlshman:  I  had  to  sign  a  statement 
asking  to  be  released. 

Question:  Nothing  else? 

Lt.  Frlshman:  It  was  a  general  statement 
of  a  request.  It  is  a  request  to  Ho  Chi  Minh 
to  ask  for  release. 

Question:  Did  you  have  to  confess  that 
you  were  wrong,  that  you  were  In  error? 

Lt.  Frlshman:  No,  but  they  do  have,  like 
I  say,  they  have  lots  of  statements.  They 
force  people  into  making  all  of  these  things 
and  they've  got  them. 

Question:  Could  you  summarize  the  at- 
titude and  the  morale  of  the  men  left  be- 
hind? What  is  their  feeling  in  general? 

Lt.  Frlshman:  I  think  the  morale  is  still 
high  but  when  the  ijomblng  stopped  and  we 
still  remained  up  there.  It  was  hard  on  them. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  It  is  rough  on 
you.  You  do  get  very  depressed  and  you  try 
to  do  things  you  can  to  occupy  your  mind 
and  keep  yourself  going  but  it's  real  hard  on 
the  men.  That's  what  I  am  trying  to  do,  to 
improve  things  for  the  men  and  get  the 
sick  and  wounded  back. 

Question:  How  many  men  did  you  become 
acquainted  with  or  know  were  in  your  imme- 
diate vicinity  who  were  Americans? 

Lt.  Frlshman:  I  have  seen  around  150. 

Question:  In  this  one  camp? 

Lt.  Frlshman:  No.  sir.  in  all  the  two  camps 
I  have  been  in. 

Question:  Where  was  the  first  camp  you 
were  in? 

Lt.  Frlshman:  Hanoi. 

Question:  They  were  both  in  Hanoi? 

Lt.  Frlshman:   Yes.  sir. 

Question:  Is  this  a  fair  summation,  the 
first  few  days  or  first  few  weeks  it  was  really 
rough  treatment  because  they  were  trying  to 
extract  military  information  from  you,  but 
from  then  on  it  was  a  matter  of  solitary  con- 
finement under  very  uncomfortable  condi- 
tions but  a  minimum  of  feedings  and  inter- 
rogations or  was  it  different  from  that? 

Could  you  give  us  the  pattern? 

Lt.  Prishman:  What  you  said  was  a  very 
good  summary,  but  I'll  tell  you  this.  I  remem- 
ber when  I  was  a  little  kid  and  I  did  some- 
thing wrong  and  my  dad  would  ask.  "Do  you 
want  to  have  a  beating  or  you  can't  go  out 
with  the  boys  in  the  afternoon?  "  I  would  al- 
ways take  the  beating.  The  isolation  and  that 
solitary  confinement  is  the  worst  on  you. 

Question:  Do  you  sleep  good?  Do  they  have 
a  light  on  at  night? 

Lt.  Frlshman:  They  do  have  a  light  on. 
It's  not  a  bright  light  and  you  accustom  your- 
self to  it.  In  the  hot  weather  it's  so  hot. 
when  It  gets  hot  you  can't  even  sleep  at 
night. 

Question:  Can  you  give  us  one  tjrplcal  day, 
what  you  did  In  a  typical  24-hour  period? 

Seaman  Hegdahl:  In  the  summer  time  you 
get  up  about  five  and  in  the  winter  time 
about  5.30.  You  take  out  your  waste  bucket 
and  you  come  back  to  the  room  Sometimes 
you  hear  the  Voice  of  Vietnam.  Hanoi  Radio. 
That  Is  at  six  o'clock  or  6:30.   They   come 
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around       d  give  you  three  cigarettes  every 

dftv 

•The  first  meal  Is  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  second  meal  is  about  four 
o'clock,  and  that's  all  of  your  activity. 

Question:  Can  you  go  to  bed  any  time 
vou  want  or  do  you  have  to  sit  In  the  chair? 
■  Seaman  Hegdahl:  When  I  was  first  there, 
they  were  real  strict,  but  later  on  they  didn't 
care— it   depended   a   lot   on   the   Individual 

^"Question:  Is  there  a  guard  standing  out- 
side your  door? 

Seaman  Hegdahl :  No.  sir,  they  had  a  mov- 
ing guard  to  check  on  you  every  so  often. 

Question:  What  kind  of  a  layout  is  it? 
Was  it  two  or  three  floor  building? 

Seaman  Hegdahl;  In  the  camp  I  was  in. 
there  were  four  or  five  different  buildings. 

Question:  Of  two  stories  and  a  guard  pa- 
trolling the  hall? 

Seaman  Hegdahl:  No.  Just  one  story  build- 
ing. The  interrogation  building  was  a  two 
storv  building. 

Question;  Was  there  a  big  fence  around 
It'  What  was  the  escape  possibilities? 

Seaman  Hegdahl:  There  was  a  fence 
around  it.  .    ^       , 

QuesUon:    With   guards   and   barbed   wire 

fence?  ,        ,      , 

Spokesman;  I  think  we  have  time  for  two 
more  questions  and  then  we  should  con- 
clude. ,  ^^         , 

Question:  Since  you  were  one  of  the  pris- 
oners who  was  allowed  to  be  Interviewed  by 
the  foreign  press,  could  you  tell  us  what 
kind  of  ground  rules  they  set  down  for  you 
prior  to  the  interviews? 

Lt  Prishman:  They  would  write  out  what 
vou  were  going  to  say  and  then  you  practiced 
it  with  them.  You  try  to  do  what  you  can  to 
resist  that  thing,  but  like  I  say.  they  have 
ways  of  forcing  you  into  doing  that  stuff  I 
thought  that  that  interview  I  had  with  Mrs. 
FaUachl— I  thought  she  had  a  sincere  feeling 
about  my  problems.  She  realized  the  circum- 
stances that  the  entire  thing  was  under. 

Question:   What  is  the  Immediate  future, 
both  of  vou  gentlemen?   Are  you   going  on 
leave''  Axe  you  going  to  remain  in  the  Navy? 
Lt  Prishman:  Like  I  say.  I  feel  like  I  have 
a  real  obligation  to  bring  the  facts  out  as  to 
what  Is  really  going  on  up  there.  I  plan  on 
taking  a  tour  of  the  country,   seeing  some 
of  the  wivee  and  after  that,  I  will  be  stationed 
at  San  Diego  to  have  my  arm  worked  on. 
Question:    Seaman  Hegdahl? 
Seaman  Hegdahl:    I  am  stationed  here  at 
Betheeda  now.  I  am  going  on  leave  tomorrow, 
and  then  I  will  be  stationed  at  Bethesda. 
Question;  Could  we  see  your  arm? 
Lt.   Prishman:    I   don't   have   an   elbow.   I 
have  about  four  inches  of  bone  missing. 
Question:  Do  you  have  use  of  It? 
Lt   Prishman:  I  can  move  my  fingers  and 
move  my  arm  a  little  bit.  There  are  quite  a 
few  possibilities.  It  is  quite  a  unique  kind  of 
deal,  missing  an  elbow.  They  have  artificial 
elbows,  plastic  things  like  that.  I  am  sure  our 
doctors  will  do  the  best  they  can.  They  say 
I  will  never  have  a  real  whole  arm  again,  but 
chances  to  get  partial  use  out  of  it  look  real 
favorable. 

Question:  Lieutenant,  they  officially  say 
1355  total  POW's.  of  which  they  estimate  950 
missing,  401  possible  actually  prisoners.  How 
accurate  are  those  figures  and  do  you  have 
any  Idea  of  the  missing,  what  percentage 
might  still  be  alive? 

Lt.  Prishman:  I  didn't  see  all  of  the  prison- 
ers up  there.  Just  personally  there  are  hun- 
dreds. You  know,  600  or  so  like  that.  I  hope 
there's  more  but  I  really  don't  know. 

Spokesman:  Thank  you  verj'  much,  ladles 
and  gentlemen. 


Mr.   SATTERFIELD.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity   to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Dickinson)  for  reserving  this  time 
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and  for  his  remarks  and  efforts  on  be- 
half of  American  servicemen  who  are 
held  captive  by  Hanoi. 

It  is  indeed  time  for  action  by  every 
available  means  to  urge  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  fulfiU  their  obligation  under 
the  Geneva  Conventions  to  which  they 
have  subscribed. 

Recent  reports  about  the  treatment  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  in  Vietnam 
are  indeed  shocking.  This  total  disregard 
for  the  right  of  human  dignity  demon- 
strated by  Hanoi  constitutes  a  direct 
challenge  to  all  of  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion and  to  the  fundamental  rights  of 
U.S.  citizenship  and  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  contmue. 

This  Congress  should  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  it  reflects  the  views  of 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation  in  condemning 
this  action  by  Hanoi.  It  should  likewise 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  it  not  only 
supports  but  urges  every  effort  by  our 
Government  to  obtam  for  American 
prisoners  that  degree  of  treatment  to 
which  the  nations  of  this  world  have 
subscribed. 

To  that  end  I  wholeheartedly  endorse 
the  resolution  which  the  gentleman  has 
introduced  and  which  I  am  happy  to  co- 
sponsor,  for  its  passage  would  eloquently 
voice  the  convictions  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  there  is  little  I  can  add  to  the 
remarks  that  my  colleagues  have  spoken 
here  today.  I  support  and  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  for  his  efforts 
today— in  the  past  and  in  the  future— in 
repard  to  prisoners  of  war  and  the  miss- 
inp  in  action  in  Vietnam. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  we 
can  do  affirmatively  in  the  days  ahead. 
I  hope  that  my  words  now  will  fall  on 
fertile  ground  here  in  the  House.  Every 
year  when  the  foreign  aid  bill  comes 
before  this  body — an  amendment  is  of- 
fered to  prevent  aid  being  given  to  any 
country  trading  v.-ith  or  supplying  the 
North  Vietnamese.  Thus  far,  such  a  pro- 
vision has  failed  to  be  enacted  into  law. 
I  urge  this  House  to  unanimously  sup- 
port that  amendment  and  to  insist  upon 
its  inclusion  into  any  bill  from  confer- 
ence with  the  other  body. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
over  5  years  has  passed  since  the  first 
American  pilot  was  shot  down  over 
North  Vietnam  and  taken  prisoner.  Since 
then,  nearlj'  400  other  Americans  are 
known  to  have  been  captured  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong.  The 
families  of  over  900  more  lack  even  the 
slightest  assurance  that  their  husbands, 
brothers,  or  sons  are  alive  in  prison.  Over 
1.300  innocent  families  wait  in  anguish 
for  a  rare  letter  or  for  a  shred  of  in- 
foi-mation  in  propaganda  reports. 

The  Hanoi  government  states  that 
American  prisoners  are  treated  hu- 
manely, yet  it  has  prevented  impartial 
inspections.  It  has  exploited  prisoners 
for  propaganda  pui-poses  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Convention.  It  has  not 
allowed  the  repatriation  of  the  seriously 
sick  and  wounded  as  provided  by  the 
convention.  It  has  obstructed  the  flow  of 
mail,  despite  the  faithful  correspondence 
of  tliousands  of  relatives.  And.  worst  of 
all  it  has  refused  to  reveal  even  the 
names  or  number  of  prisoners. 


The  North  Vietnamese  have  rejected 
appeals  by  two  administrations  to  dis- 
cuss prisoner  of  war  exchanges  despite 
the  U.S.  bombing  halt  and  the  beginning 
of  unilateral  troop  withdrawals. 

Such  intransigence  cannot  aid  Hanoi's 
cause;  callousness  toward  helpless  pris- 
oners and  their  families  should  cause 
other  nations  and  peace-seeking  groups 
in  this  Nation  to  question  the  sincerity 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  bring  pres- 
sure on  Hanoi  for  inspection  and  ex- 
change. 

There  is  no  military  justification  for 
the  mistreatment  of  members  of  armed 
forces  who  have  fallen  into  enemy  hands 
and  no  longer  present  any  military 
threat.  There  is  no  political  justification 
for  causing  grave  suffering  to  their  fami- 
lies by  withholding  information.  Because 
prisoners  are  unable  to  help  themselves, 
international  law  demands  that  their 
persons  and  honor  be  respected  and  that 
they  be  protected  from  physical  and 
mental  abuse.  The  Geneva  Convention 
of  1949.  to  which  North  Vietiuim  is  now 
a  signatory,  provides  such  protection. 
Universal  standards  of  humanity  re- 
quire such  respect. 

I  call  upon  the  North  Vietnamese  re- 
gime to  honor  the  international  commit- 
ment it  made  in  signing  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

I  urge  Hanoi  to  release  the  names  of 
its  prisoners  and  to  allow  the  free  flow 
of  mail  and  packages. 

I  implore  the  North  Vietnamese  to  pro- 
vide decent  living  conditions  and  medi- 
cal care  for  these  prisoners  and  to  allow 
inspection  by  impartial  observers. 

And  I  ask  Hanoi  to  heed  the  White 
House's  willingness  to  discuss  the  release 
of  American  prisoners  at  any  time,  in 
any  way.  and  through  any  means. 

But  our  voices  raised  here  may  not  be 
enough  to  obtain  the  himiane  objective 
we  seek. 

In  the  name  of  humanity,  I  call  upon 
the  ambassadors  of  nations  maintaining 
relations  with  North  Vietnam  to  assist 
us  in  this  cause.  And  I  urge  others  to 
contact  these  ambassadors. 

If  Hanoi  is,  in  fact,  sincere  in  its  claim 
to  humanity,  it  should  abide  by  spirit 
of  the  Geneva  Convention.  There  can  be 
no  excuse  for  failing  to  release  the  names 
of  pri.soncrs  or  refusing  to  permit  im- 
partial inspection.  Perhaps  the  voices  of 
other  nations  would  be  heard  in  HanDi. 
In  the  name  of  humanity,  I  also  call 
upon  those  groups  in  this  Nation  which 
actively  seek  an  end  to  the  war  also  to 
undertake  actively  the  cause  of  our  pris- 
oners and  their  families.  And  I  urge 
others  to  contact  those  groups. 

If  they  seek  an  end  to  the  war.  in  the 
name  of  humanity,  they  should  seek  to 
assist  our  prisoners  in  that  same  name. 
Perhaps,  their  voices  would  be  heard  in 
Hanoi. 

The  cause  of  our  prisoners  and  their 
families  is.  m  fact,  the  cause  of  all  people 
of  good  will. 

Mr.  WTNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  In  the 
United  States,  a  feeling  of  anxiety  and 
frustration   hangs  over  the  people. 

The  feeling  is  brought  about  because 
of  a  war  in  which  our  Nation  has  found 
itself  and  from  which  our  Nation  Is  now 
fervently  trying  to  separate  itself. 
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standing  far  above  the  politics  and 
policies  of  the  war,  is  a  strictly  human 
dilemma.  That  Is  a  problem  of  prisoners 
and  what  to  do  with  them. 

The  first  reaction  Is  to  keep  all  pris- 
oners locked  up  until  the  war's  end — 
then  turn  them  loose.  But  this  is  no  real 
solution. 

Especially  this  is  no  real  solution 
when  you  realize  that  the  two  sides  of 
this  bloody  game  of  war  are  not  playing 
by  the  same  miles. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
American  treatment  of  North  Vietnam- 
ese prisoners  is  at  least  2,000  percent 
better  than  the  way  in  which  our  men 
are  treated. 

Recent  facts  concerning  treatment  of 
our  men  compel  the  American  people  to 
once  again  unite  on  the  matter  of  hu- 
manitarian treatment  of  prisoners. 

More  than  that,  we  are  compelled  to 
call  for  the  immediate  repatriation  of 
American  prisoners  being  held  by  Hanoi. 

President  Nixon,  through  the  recent 
announcements  of  troop  withdrawals, 
has  demonstrated  the  good  faith  of  the 
American  people. 

The_leaders  in  Hanoi  could  show  their 
good  faith  by  immediate  repatriation 
of  American  prisoners  they  hold. 

The  acts  of  cruelty  which  we  know  are 
going  on  In  the  Communist  prisoner-of- 
war  camps  demand  the  leturn  of  our 
soldiers  as  a  minimal  sign  of  good  faith. 

Let  us  in  Congress  and  throughout  the 
counti->-  show  Hanoi  that  we  are  united 
in  our  resolve  toward  an  honorable  peace 
and  united  in  oui-  oemand  of  the  return 
of  American  prisoners. 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  Americans  were  gratified  over  the  re- 
cent release  of  three  servicemen  who 
had  been  held  captive  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  we  rejoiced  with  the  families 
of  these  men  over  their  safe  return.  But 
such  happiness  of  necessity  must  be 
tempered  with  the  stark,  tragic  fact  that 
1,300  other  Americans  could  be  in  the 
hands  of  this  callous  enemy  who  re- 
fuses to  extend  even  the  basic  tenets  of 
a  civilized  country  in  this  deplorable  sit- 
uation. 

Repeated  requests  for  a  simple  list  of 
the  names  of  those  being  held  captive 
are  arrogantly  ignored,  thus  denying 
even  this  small  measure  of  rea.ssurance 
to  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  hun- 
dreds who  have  been  listed  as  "miss- 
ing." Since  it  is  impossible  to  establish 
any  sort  of  communication  with  the  en- 
emy in  this  matter,  all  these  loved  ones 
can  do  is  to  continue  to  wait — and  hope. 

Among  such  as  these  .s  the  family  of 
a  young  Army  physician  from  Danville, 
in  the  Virginia  district  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent.  They  have  a  little  some- 
thing more  tangible  on  which  to  base 
their  hopes  than  most,  however,  for  at 
least  they  have  had  official  word  that 
he  is  being  held  prisoner. 

Thus  young  Army  doctor  is  Maj.  Floyd 
Harold  Kushner,  son  of  Eh-,  and  Mrs. 
Robert  L.  Kushner,  longtime  residents  of 
Danville.  His  lovely  wife,  Valerie,  and 
their  two  children,  are  citizens  of  my 
district. 

One  of  Major  Kushner's  children,  a 
daughter,  is  5  years  old.  The  other  child 
is  a  16-month-old  son  whom  the  cap- 
tured doctor  has  never  seen. 


Major  Kushner  was  bom  in  Honolulu 
28  years  ago — just  a  few  months  before 
the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor.  He 
returned  to  Honolulu,  after  graduating 
with  honors  from  the  Medical  College 
of  Virginia  in  1966,  to  .serve  as  intern 
at  Tripler  Army  Medical  Center. 

This  center  is  an  air-evacuation  hos- 
pital where  the  wounded  are  brought 
directly  from  the  battlefield.  He  volun- 
teered for  duty  in  Vietnam,  feeling  he 
could  better  serve  his  counti-y  and  his 
fellow  man  there. 

Before  he  was  captured.  Dr.  Kushner, 
as  do  other  American  medics,  often 
worked  in  volunteer  health  clinics  in 
Vietnamese  villages,  giving  of  his  talent 
and  training  to  the  villagers. 

Dr.  Kushner  was  serving  as  a  flight 
surgeon  with  the  1st  Air  Cavalry  when 
the  helicopter  on  which  he  was  traveling 
crashed  in  Vietcong  territory.  He  was 
reported  missing  in  action  on  December 
2.  1967.  Subsequent  investigation  of  the 
crash  enabled  military  authorities  to 
determine  that  the  helicopter  pilot  ap- 
parently had  been  killed  on  impact  and 
that  the  injured  copilot,  who  had  been 
professionally  splinted,  apparently  by 
Dr.  Kashner.  had  not  survived  the  night. 
Still  later,  it  was  found  that  another  oc- 
cupant of  the  helicopter  had  died  of 
drowning  some  distance  from  the  crash 
site. 

It  was  not  until  March  5.  1968.  how- 
ever, that  the  Army  confirmed  to  Major 
Kushner's  family  that  he  was  a  prisoner 
of  the  Vietcong.  This  information  was 
gained  from  two  pi-isoners — Spanish - 
speaking  Puerto  Ricans — who  had  been 
released  in  January  from  a  Vietcong 
camp  where  Major  Kushner  had  been 
taken.  But  there  has  been  no  news  from 
him  since. 

Like  the  Kushners,  another  who  waits, 
and  hopes  and  prays,  is  Mrs.  Marian 
Blair,  wife  of  Air  Force  Lt.  Col.  Charles 
Edward  Blair  of  Pittsylvania  County  in 
the  Fifth  Virginia  District. 

Colonel  Blair  was  the  pilot  of  a  plane 
on  a  visual  reconnaissance  mission  in 
Vietnam  on  March  19,  1968.  He  never 
returned  to  the  base  and  the  Air  Force 
has  listed  hiirn  as  missing  in  action.  As 
in  the  case  of  hundreds  of  others,  all  ef- 
forts to  get  word  through  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  or  direct  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  leaders  have  been  futile. 

Proud  of  his  Pittsylvania  County  herit- 
age. Colonel  Blair  puixhased  the  Blair 
homeplace  so  that  his  family  could  live 
in  the  community  he  loved.  It  is  there 
that  Mrs.  Blair  and  the  fom-  children 
now  await  some  word  of  liusband  and 
father. 

Colonel  Blair  attended  Hargrave  Mili- 
tary Academy  and  received  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  agriculture  from  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute.  He  was  com- 
missioned in  1945  by  direct  appointment. 
The  missing  Air  Force  officer  served  his 
counto'  in  World  "War  II  and  the  Korean 
war  as  well  as  in  Vietnam.  He  has  been 
highly  decorated  by  his  coimtry  for  meri- 
torious achievements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  equally  as  pathetic  and 
heartrending  is  the  plight  of  another 
wife  and  mother  of  my  district  who 
waits  and  prays.  She  is  Mrs.  Trudy  Smith 
Owen,  wife  of  Army  Sfc.  Robert  Duval 
Owen. 


Sergeant  Owen,  a  career  soldier,  wa.<! 
assigned  to  Vietnam  on  May  1,  1968 
Twenty-two  days  later — on  May  23 — he 
was  listed  as  missing  in  action.  Mrs 
Owen  works  part  time  at  a  Danville 
business  firm  as  she  keeps  her  young 
family — ^two  children,  one  8  and  one  5 — 
together,  waiting  and  hoping  for  word 
from  husband  and  father 

This  dedicated  young  American  has 
devoted  half  his  life  to  militai-y  service. 
At  14  years  of  age  he  falsified  his  birth 
date  in  order  to  enter  the  militai-y.  After 
2  years,  when  his  true  age  became  known, 
he  was  promptly  discharged— but,  just  as 
promptly,  when  he  attained  the  legal  age 
for  enlistment,  he  volunteered  for  the 
Navy  and  served  4  yeai-s.  After  a  brief 
period  as  a  civilian,  he  once  again  turned 
to  the  military,  this  time  the  Army,  where 
he  has  served  since  1962.  Even  as  a  civil- 
ian his  affinity  for  the  mihtai-y  regime 
exerted  itself  and  he  served  for  a  year 
in  the  Virginia  National  Guai-d  unit  in 
his  hometown. 

Another  from  my  district  whose  family 
and  friends  agonize  over  the  uncertainty 
of  his  fate  is  Capt.  Dufford  Lee  Harley. 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Harley  of  Dan- 
ville. Captain  Harley's  plane  was  shot 
down  in  May  1966  over  Laos  and  was 
burning  when  last  sighted.  A  second  plane 
also  was  shot  down  when  it  attempted 
to  get  to  Captain  Harley's  plane  and 
enemy  fire  was  so  heavy  other  attempts 
at  rescue  could  rot  be  made. 

Captain  Harley  was  born  January  21, 
1940.  He  giaduated  fi'om  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  in  June  1961  and  had 
been  in  service  for  5  yeai-s  when  his  plane 
was  downed  in  1966.  He  is  man-ied  to  the 
former  Mi.ss  Patricia  Jackson.  Mrs.  Har- 
ley and  their  daughter.  Guida  Virginia. 

5.  reside  in  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Capt.  James  R.  Berger.  whose  father 
resides  at  Rustbui-g  in  Campbell  County. 
Va..  has  been  a  prisoner  of  the  North 
Victname,se  since  his  plane  was  shot 
down  over  Hanoi  on  December  2.  1966. 
After  being  notified  that  his  son  was 
m.issing  in  action.  Captain  Berger's  fam- 
ily suffei-ed  10  long  months  of  tortuous 
unceitainty  before  finally  heai-ing  that 
he  was  alive. 

Captain  Berger  is  a  graduate  of  Vir- 
ginia Militai-y  Institute,  getting  his  de- 
cree in  1961.  He  entered  active  duty  in  the 
Air  Force  in  the  fall  of  that  .same  year. 
He  is  married  to  the  foimer  Miss  Carol 
Wright  of  Lexington,  Va.  Mrs.  Berger 
and  their  two  children.  William  Howard. 

6.  and   Scott  Daniel,  4.   reside  in  Lex- 
ington. 

Current  figures  show  more  than  300 
American  prisoners  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Another  thousand  are  listed  as  missing 
in  action  and  it  is  presumed  that  a  great 
majority  of  these  are  indeed  being  held 
as  prisoners. 

The  fate  of  these  men  is  a  matter  of 
paramount  importance  to  all  of  us  and 
the  callous  disregard  by  Hanoi  for  the 
humane  standards  of  treatment  for  pris- 
oners of  war  is  a  matter  of  great  concern 
to  every  Ameiican,  as  well  as  to  civilized 
people  everywhere. 

The  double  standard  of  prisoner-of- 
war  treatment  which  exists  in  the  Viet- 
nam war  is  both  frustrating  and  in- 
f uiiating.  On  the  one  hand,  we  lecognize 
as  legitimate  prisoners  of  war  all  cap- 
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tured  Vietcong,  in  spite  of  the  fact  they 
habitually  conceal  their  identities  as 
combatants  in  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Convention.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  enemy  refuses  to  recognize  our  cap- 
tured servicemen  as  prisoners  of  war  who 
are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
Geneva  Conventions — a  protection  we 
unhesitatingly  extend  to  the  captured 
Vietcong.  On  the  contrary,  Hanoi  brands 
as  "war  criminals"  our  captured  sei-vice- 
men.  especially  our  airmen. 

At  least  three  American  prisoners  have 
been  executed,  as  the  enemy  character- 
izes it — "in  reprisal" — an  act  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  Geneva  Convention. 
Others  have  been  tortured  and  murdered. 
Some  appear  to  have  been  brainwashed 
in  a  manner  reminiscent  of  Korea. 

The  enemy  has  adamantly  refused 
to  repatriate  seriously  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners.  Hanoi  has  even  denied  pris- 
oners the  solace  of  packages  or  even 
mail  from  home.  The  enemy  has  dis- 
dained replying  to  requests  that  neu- 
ti-al  observers,  such  as  members  of  the 
International  Red  Cross,  be  permitted 
to  inspect  the  prisoners  and  their  places 
of  confinement,  all  part  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Greneva  Conventions. 

Actually  there  are  four  separate 
agreements  included  in  the  Geneva 
Conventions  of  1949.  The  first  and  sec- 
ond deal  with  treatment  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  of  the  armed  forces  in 
the  field  and  at  sea.  The  third  Con- 
vention— agreement — relates  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  The 
fourth  deals  with  protection  of  civilian 
persons  in  time  of  war. 

This  provision  relating  to  civilians 
was  prompted  by  the  crimes  against 
noncombatants  which  were  perpetrated 
during  World  War  II.  Thus,  anyone — 
combatant  or  noncombatant — falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  sup- 
posedly is  protected  under  these  con- 
ventions. 

There  are  20  articles  common  to  all 
four  conventions.  One  of  these  articles. 
No.  2,  specifies  that  the  conventions 
will  apply  in  case  of  an  armed  conflict 
among  those  who  have  signed  the 
conventions,  even  though  a  state  of  war 
may  not  have  been  recognized  by  one 
of  them.  Article  3  spells  out  certain 
minimum  standards  of  treatment  to  be 
afforded  prisoners  taken  in  a  war  "not 
of  international  character." 

Just  as  all  efforts  to  persuade  the 
enemy  to  extend  the  humane  provi- 
sions of  the  Geneva  Conventions  to  the 
prisoners  they  hold  meet  with  little  or 
no  success,  so  do  the  efforts  to  effect 
an  exchange  of  prisoners.  It  is  frus- 
trating, yet  we  must  continue  our  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  these  disciples  of 
freedom  who  answered  their  coimtry  s 
call  to  service. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  received  much 
mail  on  this  subject — prisoners  of  war. 
Nearly  100  percent  of  these  communica- 
tions have  stressed  that  no  more  Ameri- 
can troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
combat  zone  until  Hanoi  agrees  to  abide 
by  the  Geneva  Convention. 

With  humanitarian  appeals  ignored 
and  all  other  avenues  apparently  ex- 
hausted, our  sole  remaining  course  of  ac- 
tion is  to  exert  the  greatest  pressure  pos- 


sible in  the  hope  of  convincing  our  ad- 
versary of  the  futility  of  his  continuing 
the  course  he  now  pursues.  Certainly  we 
can  do  no  less. 

These  noble  young  men  went  to  South- 
east Asia,  filled  with  pride  and  patri- 
otism. They  thought  they  had  the  full 
support  of  their  Government.  They 
thought  they  were  going  forth  once  again 
to  save  the  world  for  representative 
democracy. 

They  should — and  must — have  the  un- 
yielding support  of  the  Government  they 
represent. 

These  gallant  young  men  must  not  be 
abandoned  to  a  fate  worse  than  death. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  hearts 
go  out  today  in  tribute  to  the  wives  and 
loved  ones  of  those  who  are  reported 
missing  in  action.  It  is  inhumane  not  to 
abide  by  the  Geneva  Conference.  It  is 
uncivilized  not  to  inform  the  world 
about  the  conditions  of  prisoners  of 
war. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Alabama  is  to  be 
commended  for  arranging  for  this  spe- 
cial order. 

The  agony  of  worry  and  fear,  the  fi-us- 
tration  of  uncertainty,  the  cruelty  of  si- 
lence, and  the  gnawing  pain  of  loneliness 
tear  at  our  heartstrings. 

We  demand  that  North  Vietnam  abide 
by  rules  of  common  decency.  We  want 
North  Vietnam  to  know  that  a  continu- 
ation of  this  brutality  cannot  be  coim- 
t.enanced  and  that  it  can  be  expected 
that  the  United  States  with  the  full 
support  of  world  opinion  consider 
means  to  force  the  reporting  of  this 
information. 

We  urge  our  Defense  Department  to 
be  firm  and  detennined  to  be  certain 
that  North  Vietnam  knows  of  our  inten- 
tion to  obtain  the  information— to 
change  the  present  policy  of  the 
Vietcong. 

The  question  is:  What  can  we  do  to 
force  this  information?  That  is  the  frus- 
ti-ating  question. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  say 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  indi- 
cated that  proposed  U.S.  ti'oop  with- 
drawals be  contingent  on  an  agreement 
by  North  Vietnam  to  abide  by  the 
Geneva  Conference. 

For  3  years  I  have  tried  to  help  wives 
of  servicemen  from  my  district,  whose 
liusbands  were  considered  prisoners  of 
war.  obtain  information  of  their  condi- 
tions. We  have  met  with  nothing  but 
silence.  Three  of  these  ladies  are  with 
us  today  and  one  is  deeply  impressed 
with  their  quiet  courage  and  determina- 
tion. We  owe  them  all  the  help  possible. 
We  ought  to  do  all  we  can  to  force  this 
cooperation — primarily  by  world  opin- 
ion— but  to  take  some  positive  action. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  join  with  my  colleagues  this 
aftei-noon  to  call  attention  to  the  brutal 
treatment  of  those  brave  Americans  who 
are  now  held  prisoner  in  North  Vietnam. 
Although  the  Hanoi  government  has 
pledged  itself  to  abide  by  international 
standards  of  humanity,  the  recent  testi- 
mony of  two  of  our  released  men  indi- 
cates quite  the  contrary.  We  need  not 
review  here  the  details  of  their  mis- 
treatment. Too  long  we  have  remained 


silent  about  what  is  taking  place  with- 
in Communist  prisons.  Too  long  we  have 
kept  silent  about  the  himdreds  of  men 
whose  families  have  waited  through 
agonizing  months  with  little  or  no  word 
of  their  loved  ones. 

President  Nixon   has  just   taken   the 
second  step  toward  deescalation  of  the 
conflict   and   what  can  only   be   looked 
upon  as  ultimate  withdrawal  from  South 
Vietnam  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  Whether 
or  not  these  steps  will  bring  Hanoi  to  a 
point  where  its  representatives  will  nego- 
tiate  meaningfully,   no   one  can  say.   I 
frankly  have  little  hope  in  this  respect. 
Like   many   Americans,   our   failure    to 
prosecute   the  war  in  its   initial  phase 
has  left  me  pessimistic  that  we  will  win 
ani'  political  objectives.  But.  the  United 
States  will  commit  the  grossest  breach 
of  faith  if  it  does  nothing  to  secure  the 
release  of  the  men  who  are  now  held 
prisoner  in  North  Vietnam.  To  me.  their 
fate  represents  a  paramount  point  in  any 
settlement.  Our  responsibility  is  not  only 
to  these  men  and  to  their  families,  but 
to  those  fighting  men  who  took  the  sol- 
dier's oath  when  they  were  sworn  into 
imiform.  A  remarkably  low  percentage  of 
Americans    have    ever    been    turncoats 
when   taken  prisoner.   Even  in  the  Ko- 
rean war,  with  all  of  the  subtle,  diabolical 
methods  of  persuasion  used  by  the  Com- 
munists, only  a  tiny  fraction  of  our  pris- 
oners defected  to  the  enemy  or  betrayed 
our  national  honor.  All  reports  Indicate 
that  the  men  currently  languishing  in 
Communist  prisons  have  kept  the  faith 
traditional  with  our  military  forces.  Can 
we  do  less,  those  of  us  who  breathe  the 
air  of  freedom  and  exercise  responsibility 
for  so  many  ? 

In  order  that  the  anxiety  of  those  fam- 
ilies whose  husbands  and  loved  ones  are 
missing  might  be  eased.  I  am  asking  the 
Department  of  State  to  seek  through 
those  governments  that  have  official  rep- 
resentation in  Hanoi  a  list  of  those  men 
who   are   currently   held   prisoner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  recently  commu- 
nicated to  the  President  my  wish  that 
h^would  declare  a  national  day  of  prayer 
and  concern  on  behalf  of  these  men.  The 
American  people  need  to  be  aroused  to 
the  plight  of  these  prisoners.  We  must 
show  them  and  their  families  that  we 
have  not  forgotten,  that  we  will  not  turn 
our  backs,  that  we  will  continue  to  in- 
sist that  the  Hanoi  regime  give  these 
men  humane  ti-eatment  and,  above  all. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  Nation  will  work 
to  secure  their  release  as  an  integral  part 
to  any  settlement  to  the  Vietnam  war. 
Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  100  of  my  colleagues  joined 
with  me  in  sponsoring  concurrent  resolu- 
tions condemning  Uie  treatment  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the 
Vietnamese  Communists.  Several  other 
Members  of  tliis  House  have  introduced 
the  same  resolution  tWs  week,  because 
they  were  unable  to  join  us  last  Thu:s- 
day.  I  understand  another  resolution  on 
this  subject  has  been  introduced  today 
by  more  than  a  himdred  other  colleagues. 
I  would  like  to  inform  the  sponsors  of 
our  resolution  last  Thursday  that  Am- 
bassador Lodge  presented  the  resolution 
to  the  Commimist  delegates  at  Paris  last 
Saturday.  In  his  formal  statement,  he 
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Informed  the  Communists  of  the  wide  bi- 
partisan support  these  resolutions  have 
in  the  House,  and  the  impact  they  have 
had  on  public  opinion  both  here  and 
abroad. 

Regretfully,  the  Communist  delega- 
tions have  aenounced  this  resolution. 
They  deny  any  ill  treatment  of  American 
servicemen  held  in  their  prisoner-of-war 
camps.  However,  in  what  I  deem  an  ob- 
vious contradition.  the  Communists  went 
to  great  length  to  explain  that  the  Amer- 
ican captives  are  not  viewed  as  prisoners 
of  war.  but  as  war  criminals.  This  is  their 
obvious  attempt  to  justify  the  cruel  and 
barbaric  treatment  of  the  American  cap- 
tives. This  is  their  feeble  attempt  to  jus- 
tify the  obvious  disregard  for  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  1949  on  war  prisoners, 
which  they  signed  in  June  of  1957.  The 
Communist  delegate  at  Pails  told  Mr. 
Lodge  that  they  view  the  American  cap- 
tives as  war  criminals  in  the  .sense  of  the 
Nuermburg  trials,  rather  than  in  the 
sense  they  are  concerned  with  in  the 
Geneva  accords. 

I  interpret  this  reply  to  our  resolution 
as  an  outright  admission  that  our  POW's 
are  indeed  being  treated  cruelly. 
'  Thrrustification  the  Commimists  have 
given  for  violating  their  own  pledge  to 
the  world  community  has  already  fallen 
on  deaf  ears.  The  International  Red 
Cross  met  last  weekend  at  Istanbul,  and 
adopted  resolutions  calling  for  compli- 
ance with  the  Geneva  accords.  They 
made  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  were  complying  with  the  terms 
of  this  accord. 

In  light  of  recent  statistics  which  show 
that  in  the  first  8  months  of  this  year 
alone,  the  Communist  terrorists  have 
slaughtered  4,283  South  Vietnamese  citi- 
zens, it  is  no  wonder  then  that  they  have 
little  reason  to  be  decent  to  captives 
they  hold  who  fought  against  them  on 
the  battlefield.  For  it  is  clear  in  their 
indiscriminate  terror  tactics  and  cruelty 
to  even  innocent  people,  that  they  have 
little  regard  for  treaties  or  agreements 
which  they  pledge  their  word  to,  or  to 
any  civilized  concepts  of  humanity.  Their 
savagery,  their  cruelty,  and  their  utter 
contempt  for  human  life  and  decency 
depicts  them  as  uncivilized  barbarians. 

I  urge  this  administration  to  assure 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people, 
that  any  peace  agreement  in  Vietnam 
shall  not  be  instituted  before  we  know 
fully  the  names  and  condition  of  all  pris- 
oners of  war  held  by  the  Communists, 
and  that  such  a  list  be  procured  from 
the  Communists  as  a  condition  before 
any  meaningful  settlement  of  this  war 
can  be  achieved.  It  is  not  enough  to  have 
prisoners  released  after  a  peace  treaty 
is  signed — for  if  we  do  not  know  whom 
they  hold  as  prisoners,  then  in  light  of 
their  past  falsehoods,  can  we  ruly  trust 
them  to  turn  over  all  prisoners  they  hold. 
Korea  offers  us  a  good  example  in  point. 
The  Communist  side  fai'ed  to  satisfac- 
torily account  for  944  U.S.  servicemen 
whom  we  had  good  reason  t?  believe  were 
at  one  time  prisoners  of  war. 

We  owe  an  obligation  to  the  families 
of  the  prisoners  of  war  in  Vietnam  now, 
and  to  every  serviceman  in  Vietnam  now 
and  who  can  expect  to  be  there  in  the 
future,  to  make  sure  that  we  protect  their 


interests  in  this  regard.  Let  there  be  no 
repeat  of  the  Korean  situation.  The  only 
way  to  make  sure  there  is  no  repeat  of 
this  situation  is  that  the  question  of  pris- 
oners of  war  should  be  settled  before  all 
other  questions  are  settled  at  Paris. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  following  material,  which 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  give  careful  at- 
tention to. 

A  letter  dated  January  16,  1969,  from 
the  Department  of  State  addressed  to  me, 
concerning  the  failure  of  the  Korean 
Communists  to  account  for  prisoners  of 
war  after  the  Korean  truce  agreement 
was  signed. 

A  letter  from  the  Proves'.  General  of 
the  United  States,  addressed  to  me.  veri- 
fying that  the  United  States  and  her  al- 
lies (to  give  himiane  treatment  to  our 
prisoners,  and  abide  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  Convention   of   1949. 

The  full  transcript  of  a  recent  news 
conference  by  two  of  the  three  recently 
released  American  POW's,  verifying  the 
cruel  and  inhumane  treatment  the  Com- 
munists afford  our  servicemen  who  are 
at  their  mercy. 

The  article  from  Parade  magazine  of 
September  14,  1969.  which  describes  the 
ordeal  the  families  of  our  POW's  must 
endure,  as  they  await  word  on  their  hus- 
bands, fathers,  and  orothers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of 
this  House  to  insist  that  this  Nation  be 
constantly  informed  of  the  tragedy  of 
our  servicemen  who  are  captives  of  the 
Vietnamese  Communists.  While  we  dram- 
atize their  plight  today,  we  must  dili- 
gently pursue  this  matter,  and  see  that 
these  servicemen  are  not  forgotten  in  the 
mad  rush  for  a  quick  settlement  to  the 
horrible  war  which  has  engulfed  Asia 
for  so  long. 

The  material  follows: 

Department  of  State. 
Washington,  DC,  January  16,  1969. 
Hon.  Bay  Blanton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  Congressman  Blanton:  I  have  re- 
ceived your  letter  dated  January  9  request- 
ing oni  behalf  of  a  constituent  information 
as  to  Whether  or  not  North  Korea  still  holds 
as  prisoners  a  number  of  tJnlted  Nations 
servicemen  who  fought  in  the  Korean  War. 

The  question  of  United  Nations  service- 
men wiho  remain  unaccounted  for  since  the 
end  of  hostilities  in  Korea  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  deep  and  continuing  concern  to  the 
United  States  Government  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The  issue 
arose  when,  after  hostilities  ended  in  Korea, 
the  Communist  side  failed  to  give  a  satis- 
factory accounting  for  944  United  States 
servlc«nen  and  2.400  other  United  Nations 
Command  personnel  who  we  had  reason  to 
believe  had  at  one  time  been  alive  in  the 
hands  of  the  Communist  forces.  Every  pos- 
sible effort  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the 
fate  of  these  individuals.  We  have  demanded 
of  the  Communists  the  accounting  they  were 
obligated  to  give,  and  we  have  sought  infor- 
mation through  all  other  available  channels. 

During  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954  the 
United  States  delegation  requested  the  as- 
Bistance  of  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  on  behalf  of  the  missing  men. 
The  Central  Tracing  Agency  of  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  made  inquiries,  on  behalf 
of  relatives  of  over  a  thousand  missing  mili- 
tary personnel,  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
and  North  Korean  authorities,  but  without 
result.  The  American  Red  Cross,  which  Is 
aware  of  our  continuing  interest  in  this  mat- 


ter, was  informed  in  1961  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  would  be  very  grateful  for  any 
further  inquiries  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross  might  Hnd  Iteelf  in  a 
position  to  make. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  United 
States  Graves  Registration  units  working  In 
Korea,  the  number  of  Americans  remaining 
unaccounted-for  has  been  reduced  to  389. 

Neither  the  United  States  Government  nor 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  has 
ever  received  any  reliable  information  or  in- 
telligence to  indicate  that  any  of  the  men 
listed  as  unaccounted-for  may  yet  be  alive 
and  held  prisoner  by  the  Soviet  Communists, 
the  Chinese  Communists,  or  the  North  Ko- 
rean Coinmunists 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  continue  to  seek  from  the 
Communists  the  accounting  which  they  are 
obligated  to  pro\'ide  under  the  terms  of  the 
Military  Armistice  Agreement.  The  United 
States  representatives  have  pressed  the  ques- 
tion at  the  ambassadorial-level  talks  (at 
Geneva,  and  more  recently  at  Warsaw)  with 
the  Chinese  Communists,  as  have  the  United 
NaWons  Command  representatives  at  meet- 
ings of  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  in 
Panmunjom.  Although  the  Communist  side 
has  consistently  rejected  such  approaches, 
our  efforts  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  account- 
ing will  continue. 

I  hope  the  above  Information  will  be  help- 
ful to  yoii. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wn^LiAM  B   Macombeh.  Jr  , 
Issistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 


Assistant  Secreta 
Relations. 


September  15,  1969. 
Hon  Ray  Blanton. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Blanton:  The  following  and 
attached  information  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  enemy  prisoners  of  war  and  detainees 
in  Vietnam  is  provided  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest by  Colonel  Work  of  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Interna- 
tional Security  .Affairs) . 

The  Department  of  State  document  at  In- 
closure  1  includes  general  Information  con- 
cerning the  prisoners  of  war  situation.  In- 
cluding U.S.  and  allied  policies  and  practices 
through  August  1967.  At  Inclosure  2  are  ex- 
tracts from  monthly  reports  by  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC) 
reporting  on  their  inspection  activities  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

For  purposes  of  contrasting  U.S.  and  allied 
prisoner  of  war  detainee  policies  and  proce- 
dures. wJth  those  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Viet  Cong,  the  following  information 
is  provided. 

a.  Lists  of  PW:  The  Government  of  Viet- 
nam regularly  transmits  timely  lists  of  pris- 
oners of  war  held  by  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  to  the  Central  Tracing  Agency  In 
Geneva  for  transmittal  by  the  ICRC.  (See 
extract  from  April  1969  International  Review 
of  the  Red  Cross,  attached ) 

b.  Release  of  Sick  and  Wounded  Medical 
commissions  from  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam and  the  ICRC  have  identified  over  800 
enemy  PW  who  qualify  for  direct  release  and 
repatriation  as  sick  and  wounded:  for  almost 
two  years,  a  group  of  40  sick  and  wounded 
POW  have  been  provided  special  internment 
facilities  at  Blen-Hoa,  RVN  awaiting  rrpatria- 
tion  to  their  homes  in  North  Vietnam.  The 
enemy  has  refused  to  negotiate  In  public  or 
private  regarding  the  repatriation  of  these 
sick  and  wounded  PW  and  refuses  to  ac- 
knowle  '?e  that  they  do  exist.  (Note  extract 
from  March  1969  international  Review  of 
the  Red  Cross,  attached ) . 

c.  finttral  Inspection:  Delegates  of  the 
ICRC  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  continue 
recurring  inspection  visits  to  detention  cen- 
ters, collecting  points,  hospitals,  and  other 
facilities    operated    by    the    ARVN,    U.S.    or 
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Allied  Armed  Forces  wherein  enemy  POW 
are  In  custody.  The  ICRC  formally  reports 
the  results  of  such  visits  to  Geneva  and  the 
governmentfi  concerned  on  a  regular  basis. 
(Note  attached  extracts  from  the  Interna- 
tional Review  of  the  Red  Cross) 

d.  Humane  Treatment:  Enemy  PW  are 
humanely  treated  at  all  times,  strictly  In 
accordance  with  the  standards  of  the  Geneva 
Conventions  of  12  August  1949.  as  verified  by 
the  ICRC. 

e.  Mail:  Enemy  PW  are  affored  the  op- 
portunity to  exchange  mall  with  their  homes, 
and  In  the  month  of  June  dispatched  some 
1,718  pieces  of  mail;  In  addition,  special 
visitation  arrangements  are  provided  PW  and 
their  families. 

Further,  in  the  19  May  1969  press  release. 
the  DOD  stressed  that  "the  US,  Government 
and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam have  placed  great  emphasis  In  the 
proper  treatment  of  enemy  prisoners  of  war 
held  in  South  Vietnam,  We  have  recognized 
the  requirements  of  the  Geneva  Conventions 
relative  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war.  At  the  same  time,  we  repeatedly  have 
expressed  our  desire  that  the  enemy  honor 
Its  obligation  under  the  Convention  and 
that  It  properly  treat  U.S.  personnel  captured 
by  them". 

If  this  office  can  be  of  further  assistance, 
please  feel  free  to  contact  us  through 
Colonel  Work.  OASD(ISA),  or  Colonel  Reld, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Legislative  Liaison. 
United  States  Army. 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  C.  Shoitltz.  Jr. 


News  Briefing,  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital. 
Bethesda,  Md..  September  2.  1969 
Spokesman.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we 
have  had  queries  in  the  past  few  weeks  re- 
garding the  three  U.S.  servicemen  who  re- 
cently returned  from  having  been  captured 
In  North  Vietnam,  This  Is  the  first  opF>or- 
tunlty.  this  afternoon,  that  we  have  had 
available  for  the  men  to  meet  with  the  news 
media.  We  have  had  numerous  requests  along 
the  way,  Lt,  Robert  Frlshman  on  your  right, 
and  Seaman  Douglas  Hegdahl  on  your  left, 
are  stationed  here  at  the  Bethesda  Naval 
Hospital  and  are  continuing  to  receive  medi- 
cal observations. 

Captain  Wesley  Rumble,  the  third  U.S. 
serviceman  returned  several  weeks  ago.  is 
stationed  at  TYavls  Air  Force  Base  Hospital 
and  is  on  convalescent  leave  at  this  time 

As  you  know.  Secretary  Laird  and  the  De- 
partnient  of  Defense  have  expressed  deep 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  1355  US, 
srvicemen  who  are  listed  either  as  prisoners 
or  missing  in  action.  This  afternoon.  Secre- 
tary Laird  as  part  of  his  continuing  interest 
and  concern  issued  the  following  statement: 
On  numerous  occasions  I  have  expressed 
deep  concern  regarding  the  welfare  of  the 
US,  servicemen  who  are  prisoners  of  war  or 
missing  In  action  in  Southeast  Asia, 

I  also  have  been  concerned  about  the  anx- 
iety of  the  hundreds  of  families  who  have 
lived  up  to  five  years  with  this  most  difficult 
problem.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  assure 
that  the  family  members  of  these  prisoners 
and  missing  in  action  personnel  receive  all 
benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

In  addition.  Defense  officials  personally 
have  met  with  nearly  1400  wives,  parents, 
and  other  family  members  to  assure  them 
that  I  have  assigned  the  highest  priority  to 
the  prisoner  matter. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  under- 
taken a  continuing  review  of  information  re- 
ceived regarding  prisoner  treatment,  includ- 
ing the  experiences  of  the  three  U.S.  service- 
men recently  released  by  Hanoi. 

There  is  clear  evidence  that  North  Vietnam 
has  violated  even  the  most  fundamental 
standards  of  human  decency.  It  consistently 
has  claimed,  through  propaganda  state- 
ments, that  our  men  have  been  treated 
humanely. 


Information  the  Defense  Department  has 
received  clearly  refutes  those  contentions. 

It  may  be  that  top  government  officials 
In  Hanoi  are  unaware  of  the  shocking  con- 
ditions within  North  Vietnamese  prison 
camps  Nevertheless  North  Vietnam  is  ac- 
countable to  every  human  being  for  these 
flagrant  violations  of  human  decency.  North 
Vietnam  also  is  accountable  for  Its  failure 
to  release  sick  and  injured  prisoners  and  for 
Its  failure  to  permit  the  men  to  correspond 
freely  with  their  families 

Hanoi  knows  about  these  violations. 
Some  of  our  men  have  been  In  Com- 
munist prison  camps  for  more  than  five 
years.  Over  200  have  been  there  longer  than 
three  and  a  half  years.  We  sire  concerned 
that  the  passage  of  so  many  months  of  cap- 
tivity could  have  long  term  adverse  effects 
on  the  well  being  of  our  men. 

The  nine  men  freed  by  North  Vietnam  In 
the  past  five  years  all  have  been  released 
from  the  same  prison  camp.  They  person- 
ally have  seen  only  a  limited  number  of  other 
prisoners. 

We  in  the  Department  of  Defense  con- 
tinue to  be  concerned  for  the  hundreds  of 
others  believed  to  be  held  elsewhere.  North 
Vietnam  repeatedly  has  refused  to  Identify 
these  other  prisoners,  compounding  the 
anxiety  and  despair  of  the  hundreds  of  fam- 
ilies who  have  now  lived  up  to  five  years  not 
knowing  whether  their  loved  ones  are  dead 
or  alive. 

We  urge  that  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Viet  Cong  release  all  prisoners.  They  must 
Immediately: 

1  Identify  prisoners  whom  they  hold. 

2  Release  the  sick  and  injured. 

3  Permit  impartial  inspections  of  pris- 
oner of   war  facilities, 

4  Permit  the  free  exchange  of  mall. 
These  humanitarian  actions  are  required 

by  the  Geneva  Convention  of   1949.  which 
North  Vietnam  signed  in   1957. 

This  convention  calls  for  nothing  more 
than  minimum  humanitarian  conduct  on 
prisoner  matters.  We  call  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Viet  Cong  to  honor  these 
principles. 

At  this  time.  Gentlemen.  I  would  like  to 
introduce  two  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
Just  recently  returned  from  having  been  cap- 
tured In  North  Vietnam. 

The  procedures.  I  will  introduce,  both  of 
these  gentlemen.  Lt.  Frlshman  has  a  brief 
statement  that  he  would  like  to  make  and  he 
will  be  immediately  followed  by  Seaman 
Douglas  Hegdahl  who  also  would  like  to  make 
a  statement  and  then,  following  that,  these 
men  are  available  for  your  questions, 

Lt,  Robert  Frlshman.  USNR.  28.  is  a  native 
of  Long  Beach.  California;  after  graduating 
from  Long  Beach  City  College  he  attended 
the  University  of  California  Dental  School 
and  San  Francisco  State  College, 

He  was  commissioned  an  Ensign  in  the 
Utiited  States  Naval  Reserve  In  June,  1964, 
and  was  designated  a  naval  officer  in  Octo- 
ber.  1965. 

Lt.  Frlshman  reported  to  Fighter  Squadron 
121  in  November.  1965.  and  was  captured 
when  his  aircraft  was  shot  down  over  North 
Vietnam  on  24  October  1967. 

Lt.  Frlshman's  wife.  Janet  Lynn,  has  been 
living  in  Santee.  California.  Lt.  Frlshman  has 
received  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  two 
Naval  Commendation  Medals  and  the  Pur- 
ple Heart. 

Seaman  Douglas  Hegdahl.  USN.  Is  22  years 
old.  and  was  born  in  Watertown.  South  Da- 
kota, He  enlisted  in  the  Navy  on  28  October, 
1966  and  was  assigned  to  the  US.S.  Canberra 
in  February.  1967. 

He  was  captured  on  6  April.  1967,  His  par- 
ents are  from  Clark.  South  Dakota,  Etouglas 
Hegdahl  on  28  August  was  promoted  to  Postal 
Clerk  Third  Class  and  he  also  has  received 
the  Navv  Unit  Commendation. 

At  this  time  I  will  turn  the  news  confer- 
ence over  to  Lt.  Frlshman. 

Lieutenant     Frbhman.     I'm     Lieutenant 


Robert  Frlshman.  one  of  the  released  prison- 
ers of  war  from  North  Vietnam  Hanoi  says 
the  best  proof  of  their  treatment  to  Amer- 
ican prisoners  w^ll  come  from  those  they  have 
released 

I  am  here  today  to  tell  of  the  type  treat- 
ment that  I  and  other  American  prisoners  of 
war  have  received  I  feel  a  deep  obligation 
to  the  other  prisoners  of  war  still  in  Viet- 
nam to  express  myself  straightforward  and 
to  tell  the  truth  What  I  say  will  be  refuted 
by  the  North  Vietnamese 

If  they  don't  have  statements  of  humane 
treatmeiit.  they  have  ways  of  getting  them. 
They  threaten  that  if  I  embarrass  them  in 
any  way  they  have  ways  of  getting  even  with 
me,  and  told  me  not  to  forget  that  they  still 
have  hundreds  of  my  buddies  In  their  hands. 
I  would  like  to  relate  some  of  my  experi- 
ences and  those  of  others  and  leave  you  to 
your  own  opinion, 

I  had  two  meals  a  day— pumpkin  soup 
with  pig  fat  in  it  and  some  bread.  It  may 
not  sound  good  but  you  can  live  on  it  Some- 
times we  would  sweep  the  leaves  and  oc- 
casionally sit  in  the  sun.  They  would  give 
me  some  magazines  and  books,  which,  of 
course,  were  slanted  along  the  North  Viet- 
namese party  line  propaganda.  But  for  the 
most  part.  I  would  Just  have  to  use  Amer- 
ican ingenuity  to  keep  my  mind  busy  and 
fight  the  isolation. 

What  about  medical  treatment? 
The  Doctors  at  Bethesda  tell  me  that  if 
you  have  to  remove  an  elbow,  the  way  they 
did  seems  to  be  professional  I  stlU  have  a 
right  arm  and  I'm  thankful  for  that  How- 
ever, they  failed  to  remove  the  fragments  of 
the  SAM  missile  In  my  arm.  It  took  six 
months  Just  for  my  Incision  to  heal  over,  1 
would  wake  up  and  find  my  arm  stuck  to  the 
blankets  by  the  dried  scab.  When  I  took  the 
blanket  off.  the  scab  would  come  off  and 
the  wound  would  drain  again.  During  the 
operation,  they  put  serum  in  my  left  leg  with 
a  needle,  and  left  string  behind  which  re- 
sulted in  a  seeping  sore  which  drained  until 
my  return  to  this  country.  In  a  few  minutes 
at  Bethesda,  the  Doctors  removed  the  foreign 
object,  and  now  it  Is  healing, 

I  believe  the  North  Vietnamese  are  capable 
of  giving  good  medical  care,  but  they  are 
basically  willing  only  in  doing  what  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  us  alive.  My  case  is  not  unique, 
I've  seen  LCdr  McCain  and  others  who  have 
received  this  basic  treatment  to  keep  them 
alive  but  will  require  further  treatment  be- 
fore they  are  in  good  shape  again  I  hope 
they  get  home  in  time  for  our  doctors  to 
effect  a  recovery. 

The  North  Vietnamese  told  me  that  John 
McCain  was  the  worst  wounded  pilot  He  has 
many  broken  bones  but  he  can  walk  with  a 
very  pronounced  limp  and  a  stiff  arm.  He  has 
been  in  solitary  confinement  since  April  of 
1968,  Its  hard  "enough  Just  being  In  solitary 
confinement  but  when  you're  wounded  like 
John  is.  it  s  even  more  difficult  because  you 
don't  have  anyone  to  help  you  wash  yourself, 
or  your  clothes,  or  keep  your  room  clean. 

Are  rebreaking  broken  bones  in  solitary 
confinement  humane?  Is  silting  on  a  hot 
stool  In  a  hot  stuffy  room  with  no  sleep  and 
mosquitoes  biting  you  until  they  make  their 
lousy  statements  humane?  I  know  what  its 
like. 

In  two  days  your  feet  swell  up  and  then 
it  creeps  up  your  legs  until  they  re  numb. 
Weather  and  your  physical  condition  are 
determining  factors  on  how  long  you  can 
last.  Some  have  gone  for  150  hours.  Others 
passed  out  from  heat  exhaustion  in  48. 

The  North  Vietnamese  tried  to  get  LCdr 
Stratton  to  appear  before  a  press  delegation 
and  say  that  he  had  received  humane  and 
lenient  treatment.  He  refused  because  his 
treatment  hadn  t  been  humane  He'd  been 
tied  up  with  ropes  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
still  has  large  scars  on  his  arms  from  rope 
burns  which  became  Infected  He  was  de- 
prived of  sleep,  beaten,  had  his  finger  nails 
removed  and  put  in  solitary,  but  the  North 
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Vietnamese  insisted  that  b«  make  the  false 
himune  ticatment  statemente  and  threw 
him  Into  a  dark  c^  alone  for  38  days  to  tttlnk 
about  Jt. 

PtMilng  future  torture.  Stratton  did  wlia*  1 
considered  to  be  a  rery  pa.trtotlc  act.  He  got 
up  before  the  press  and  Intentionally  walked 
around  glassly-  ^red.  bowing  as  we  are  forced 
to  do  In  camp,  trying  to  gtwr  the  Impreaelon 
that  he  Is  t»alnw8shed  and  hofrfng  that  the 
Americans  wouM  get  the  message.  They  dkf 
and  the  rebound  hit  Hanoi  right  between  the 
eyes.  Since  then   they  haye  forced  Stratton 
to  make  appearances,  statements  saying  that 
he  wasnt  tortured  or  brainwashed.  He  goes 
to  those  delegations  bat  It  makes  him  sick 
every  time  he  does.  He  tells  the  North  Viet- 
namese not  to  believe  for  one  mlntrte  that 
he's  cooperating   with   them     He   then   rolls 
up  his  sleeves  and  shows  them  the  cigarette 
burns   and   rope  scars   and   says   this  Is  the 
reason.  While  I'm  In  your  hands  I  have  to 
be  obedient,  but  the  first  chance  I  get  I'm 
going  to  blow  the  whistle  and  tell  the  truth. 
I   feel   like  Tm  Stratton'^  chance  to  blow 
the  whistle  and  get  the  farts  out.  Actually. 
I've  seen  Stratton  and  he's  In  fair  shape  de- 
spite the  torture.  He's  s  real  example  for  me 
to  follow.  Stratton  knows  that  I  have  been 
released.  He  told  me  not  to  worry  abmit  tell- 
ing the  truth  about  him    He  said  that  If  he 
gets  tortured  some  more  at  least  hell  kr.ow 
why  he's,  getting  It  and  he  will  feel  that  It 
Will  be  worth  thesacrlHee. 

You  may  ask  why  do  we  resist  ni  tell  you 
why.  It's  because  of  pride  Not  only  yotir  own 
self  prMe  that  you  have  resisted,  but  because 
the  enemy  has  had  to  lower  itself  to  «uch 
inhumane  levels  of  conduct  that  you  know 
that  you  are  still  resisting  them  even  while 
you  are  In  their  hands. 

I  acttuilly  feel  that  possibly  that  the  high- 
er ups  In  North  Vietnam  may  not  know  about 
the  truth  about  our  treatment  They  only  see 
the  results  of  the  phony  statements  and  con- 
fessions forced  out  of  us  by  their  subordi- 
nates* labor.  I  noticed  that  when  the  really 
big  men.  I  mean  the  Generals  have  come  to 
the  camp,  things  have  gotten  better  There 
were  times  that  my  physical  treatment  was 
good,  especially  that  last  month  before  my 
release.  But  you  are  stOl  always  under  the 
mental  strains  of  abuse  and  future  reprisals. 
My  Intentions  are  not  to  scare  wives  and 
families  but  Hanoi  has  given  false  impres- 
sions that  all  ts  wine  and  roses  and  it  Isnt 
so.  All  I'm  interested  in  is  for  Hanoi  to  live 
up  to  their  claims  of  humane  and  lenient 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  I  don't  think 
solitary  confinement,  forced  statements,  liv- 
ing in  a  cage  for  three  years,  being  put  in 
straps,  not  being  allowed  to  sleep  or  eat,  re- 
moval of  ft-ger  nails,  being  hung  from  a 
ceiling,  having  an  Infected  arm  which  was 
almost  lo6t,  not  receiving  medical  care,  being 
dragged  along  the  ground  with  a  broken  leg 
or  not  allowing  an  exchange  of  mail  to  pris- 
oners of  war  are  humane. 

Why  don't  they  send  out  a  list  of  their 
prisoners  of  war?  Why  do  they  try  to  keep  us 
from  even  seeing  each  other?  Certain  prison- 
ers of  war  have  received  publicity.  Others  are 
kept  silent.  Why  aren't  their  names  officially 
released?  If  they  dont  have  any  secondary 
alternaUves  or  motives  in  mind,  then  release 
the  names  of  the  prisoners  of  war  so  their 
families  will  know  their  loved  one«*  status  I 
feel  as  if  I  am  speaking  not  only  for  myself, 
but  for  my  buddies  back  In  camp  to  whom 
I  promised  I  would  tell  the  truth  I  feel  it  is 
time  people  are  awaxe  of  the  facts. 

Seaman  Hbgoahu  I  am  Seaman  Hegdahl. 
I  am  veary  happy  to  be  home  after  28 
months  In  captivity.  The  Navy  provided 
transportation  for  my  folks  to  come  to  New 
York  to  meet  me  and  then  go  to  Washington. 
When  I  arrived  at  the  hospital.  I  saw  many 
doctors  and  underwent  many  tests.  Except 
fop  ringworm  and  being  underweight  the 
dcctors  told  me  that  I  was  in  good  heaitta 
considering  where  I  had  been.  I  had  my  teeth 
taken  care  of  and  received  new  giaaees. 


I  know  that  many  people  are  wondering 
how  I  eouM  fall  from  a  IT.OOO-ton  ahip.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  ts  I  Just  don't  know.  Be- 
fore dawn  oa  April  6,  IM7,  I  came  up  on  the 
deck  to  wateb  tbe  ahip.  The  neat  thing  I 
remember  I  was  In  the  water.  After  Ave  houra 
of  swimming  I  was  picked  up  by  North  Viet- 
namese Oshermen.  Of  course  I  was  hoping 
for  a  helicopter  but  beggan  cant  be  chooa- 
era.  I  think  I  have  the  distinction  of  being 
about  the  only  POW  that  cost  the  North 
Vietnamese  more  money  after  capture  than 
before. 

I  did  get  two  blankets,  toothpaste  and 
soap  most  of  the  time.  I  had  two  meals  a 
day  ar!d  we  did  get  to  wash  I  was  kept  in 
solitary  confinement  for  over  a  year — seven 
months  and  ten  days  at  one  stretch.  I  was 
made  t*  stand  with  my  hands  over  mv  head 
for  trying  to  talk  with  other  POWs.  etc.  The 
camp  was  infested  with  rats  and  mice  but 
after  I  got  used  to  it  It  wasnt  too  bad. 

Many  POW's  do  not  write  cr  receive  mall. 
But  I  did  eet  about  16  letters  from  my  folks 
and  my  f^^lks  got  four  from  me.  Many  POW's 
have  beta  'n  solitary  confinement  for  years. 
In  most  cases  POWs  are  not  allowed  to  read 
western  books  cr  make  or  receive  games. 
Since  my  return  I  have  found  out  that  the 
gover.nment  shares  my  anxiety  over  the  fate 
of  the  POW's  still  in  Southeast  Asia  and  is 
wcrlting  for  a  speedy  return  of  all  POWs, 
especially  the  sick  and  wounded.  Thank  you. 
Question.  Lieutenant,  why  did  they  let 
you  three  go? 

Lieutenant  PsrsaMAN.  I  am  wounded  and  I 
believe  that  they  had  pressure  on  them  to 
release  Eome   of   the  wounded. 

Question.  Was  there  any  attempt,  aa  the 
Koreans  did  during  that  war.  to  divide  you 
between  the  progressives  and  conservatives, 
that  sort  of  thing? 

Lieutenant  Fkissman.  I  dont  know.  They 
kept  us  mostly  in  isolated  sItuaUons,  al- 
though I  did  know  some  of  the  other  people 
there,  I  really  cant  answer  that  truthfully, 
sir. 

Question.  Lieutenant,  you  mentioned  from 
your  statement  that  they  hung  you  from  the 
celling  and  you  were  in  a  small  room. 

Lieutenant  FaisHMAfr.  No.  this  was  not 
related  to  me.  Although  these  were  related  to 
some  of  the  things  which  happened  to  the 
other  men. 

Question.  My  question  is  what  were  the 
conditions?  Could  you  describe  the  room? 
Did  you  say  pumpkin  soup? 

Lieutenant  PSish-man.  Yes.  they  take  a 
pumpkin,  boil  it  and  put  a  little  bit  of  flour 
in  it.  But  I  tell  you  after  you  eat  pumpkin 
soup  for  90  days  in  a  row  it  gets  pretty 
tiresome. 

ttoiestlon.  What  were  they  after?  Were  you 
being  punished  on  a  whim  or  were  they  try- 
ing to  get  you  to  write  up  confessions/  What 
was  the  pattern  of  punishment? 

Lieutenant  Prishman.  At  the  beginning 
the  real  rough  treatment  came  at  first  when 
they  were  trying  to  get  military  answers  from 
you.  After  that  they  tried  to  force  you  into 
appearing  before  these  delegations'  to  say 
that  you  had  received  humane  treatment. 

Question.  Was  there  any  way  to  resist  that 
or  did  eteryone  break  down? 

Lieutenant  Frisiuian.  I  will  tell  you,  you 
can  only  resist  so  long.  IX  they  want  you  to 
make  a  statement,  you're  going  to  make  it. 
Question.  Having  said  that,  do  you  think 
the  code  of  conduct  for  American  servicemen 
is  viable  and  really  makes  sense? 

Lieutenant  FnisiutAN.  Yes.  I  do.  I  feel  it 
Is  a  guideline.  'What  you  try  to  do  is  resist  to 
the  best  of  your  ability.  That  Is  exactly  what 
we've  all  done,  I  feel.  I  do  not  feel  at  any 
time  that  I  did  anything  to  endangn  any  of 
the  oth«  prisoners  of  war  or  my  country. 

Question.  Were  either  of  you  exploited  pub- 
licly after  capture? 

Lieutenant  Pbisuman.  I  don't  really  know. 
Question.   Were  either  of  you  paraded  or 
carried  through  cities? 


Lieutenant  Prishmaw.  No,  1  wasnt. 
Question.  Mr.  Hegdahl.  were  you? 
Seanoan  Hecoarl.  No. 
QaestiaB.    You    were    boib    at    the    saone 

camp? 

Lieutenant  Fbiskmai*.  Yes.  we  ended  up  in 
the  same  camp.  I  went  in  one  other  camp  be- 
fore I  was  in  the  second  camp. 

Question.  I  take  it  these  camps  are  not  the 
same  as  in  Korea  or  World  War  11;  a  com- 
pound status  where  you  are  allowed  to  tiave 
any  sort  of  military  organization. 

Lieutenant  Fushman.  No,  you  are  kept  in 
rooms.  Generally  speaking,  some  people  are 
kept  in  solitary,  some  other  rooms  have  two 
or  thrse  men  in  it,  but  you're  kept  In  an 
isolated   type  of  situation. 

Question:  Were  there  any  attempts  at 
Indoctr.'nation^ 

Lieutenant  Krishman.  Yes. 
Question.  Formal  indoctrination. 
Lieutenant  Frishman.  I  consider  it  formal 
indoctrination,  trying  to  convince  jou  that 
they  are  right  and  you  are  wrong. 

Question  I  understand  you  were  considered 
for  release  in  previous  years. 

Seaman  Hegdahl.  Yes.  I  was  considered  as 
long  ago  as  August,  1967.  I  think  the  reason 
they  released  me  is  because  I  was  only  a 
seaman,  I  did  not  threaten  the  country  in 
any  way  after  release. 

Question.  Do  you  feel  that  you  had  to  co- 
operate in  any  way  in  order  to  get  released? 

Seaman  Hegdahl.  No,  air.  I  did  not  co- 
operate with  them. 

Question.  Lieutenant,  you  mentioned  that 
your  treatment  was  a  little  better  during  the 
last  month  of  captivity.  Did  they  try  to 
fattsn  you  up  a  little  bit? 

Lieutenant  Pxishkak.  Yes,  they  did.  On 
July  4  they  took  me  out  of  my  room  and  said 
I  was  going  over  to  get  an  X-ray.  They  took 
me  Into  what  we  call  the  big  house.  The  camp 
commander  was  there  and  he  had  a  reai  nice 
table  with  some  fruit  on  it,  things  like  that, 
and  said  I  was  going  to  be  released  and  there 
was  a  chance  I  might  l>e  released.  1  knew 
then  that  I  was  going  home. 

Question.  Lieutenant,  did  you  say  that  you 
talked  to  other  prisoners  and  told  them  that 
you  were  going  to  tell  about  the  treatment  or 
they  said  It  was  all  right  if  you  did? 
Lieutenant  Fbishman.  Yes,  exactly. 
Question.  More  than  one? 
Lieutenant  Feishman.  Yes. 
Question.  You  do  not  feel  that  your  bud- 
dies will  suffer  reprisals  because  of  this? 

Lieutenant  Fhishjaan.  Like  I  said,  I  felt  a 
strong  obligation  to  get  the  truth  out  and  1 
feel  a  strong  obligation  to  the  men  back 
there.  They  know  I  am  going  to  come  back 
here  and  tell  the  truth  and  that  is  what 
they  want. 

Question.  Lieutenant,  in  the  camp  where 
you  were  ultimately  located,  do  you  know  its 
approximate  location? 

Lieutenant  Feishman.  Yes,  I  do.  It's  in 
Hanoi. 

Question.  Within  Hanoi? 
Lieutenant  Frishman.  Within  Hanoi. 
Question.  Did   you  at  any  time  either  of 
you,    were   you    visited   by   Red   Cross   repre- 
sentatives cr  ever  contacted  by  the  Red  Cross 
at  any  time? 

Lieutenant  Friskman.  No;  we  had  no  con- 
tact with  the  Red  Cross. 

Question.  Were  there  any  U.S.  bombing 
raids  near  the  camp? 

Lieutenant  Frishman.  Yes  I  was  shot  down 
on  the  24th  of  Octolaer  and  they  had  some 
big  raids  around  the  Hanoi  area  at  that  time. 
It  kind  of  made  us  feel  pretty  good  because 
the  bombs  were  going  off  all  around  us.  We 
were  not  supposed  to  watch  but  we  would 
look  outside  and  watch  the  Vietnamese  run- 
ning around  like  they  were  really  scared. 

If  you  were  never  there  It  is  a  funny  feeling 
because  the  walls  just  shake.  You  dont  see 
the  bombs  but  you  could  feel  them.  It  was  a 
big  morale  booster  for  us. 

Question.  Lieutenant,  how  much  weight 
dla  you  lose? 
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Lieutenant  Frishman.  I  lost  about  60 
pounds. 

Seaman  Hegdahl.  I  lost  about  60  pounds. 
Question.  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  of 
what  vour  feelings  are  now  about  pursuing 
the  war.  particularly  since  the  American  pub- 
lic is  generally  pressing  to  pull  back  troops 
and  get  out? 

Lieutenant  Frishman.  To  tell  you  the 
truth.  I  do  not  know  too  much  about  the 
truth.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  here  today 
is  to  see  that  the  prisoners  up  there  get  some 
humane  treatment  and  I  would  really  like 
to  see  some  of  the  sick  and  wounded  get 
home  while  they  still  have  a  chance  to  effect 
some  type  of  recovery.  It  is  really  hard  on 
the  men  up  there  being  in  solitary  confine- 
ment for  as  long  as  some  of  them  have. 

Question.    Would    you   like   to   see   us   get 
out  of  Vietnam.  United  States  withdrawal? 
Lieutenant  Frishman.  No.  but  I  would  like 
to  see  the  end  of  the  war  come. 

Question.  Could  you  describe  the  size  of 
your  room  and  specifically  that  point  you 
made  earlier  about  the  temperature,  that 
you  could  only  hold  out  so  many  hours? 

Was  this  a  purposeful  act  to  put  you  in 
a  hot  place  or  was  it  the  climate •> 

Could  you  describe  the  room.  Lieutenant? 
Lieutenant  Frishman.  The  first  room  I 
was  in  was  about  10  feet  by  11  feet  and  it 
was  brick  and  It  had  a  Ule  roof.  The  second 
place  I  was  in  was  a  much  bigger  room.  It 
was  14  feet  by  26  and  about  13  feet  high, 
and  was  brick  walled  also  and  it  had  a  gal- 
vanized tin  roof.  It  had  a  few  vent  holes  in 
there  to  let  some  air  in. 

The  bad  thing  about  it  is  during  the  sum- 
mer time  that  hot  tropical  sun  beats  down 
on  there  and  it  is  Just  kind  of  like  an  oven 
and  it  Just  retains  the  heat.  You  are  covered 
from  head  to  foot  during  tlie  hot  months 
with  heat  rash.  All  you  do  most  of  the  day 
long  is  sit  on  your  bed.  You  have  kind  of  a 
hand  fan  and  fan  yourself  but  it  doesn't  do 
any  good.  You  have  the  heat  rash  all  over 
you. 

During  the  winter  time  it  only  gets  down 
to  about  45  degrees  but  that's  really  cold 
if  you  try  to  live  in  45  degree  weather  and 
I  got  pretty  cold.  I  got  shot  down  just  as 
the  winter  was  coming  on  and  that  is  when 
I  was  real  sick.  I  had  a  hard  time  with  my 
arm  because  every  time  I  put  my  arm  under 
the  blanket  the  darn  scab  would  adhere  to 
the  blanket. 

Question.  Lieutenant  Frishman.  can  you 
tell  us  about  the  type  of  interrogation  to 
which  you  were  subjected,  particularly  as 
to  what  kind  of  pressures  they  wanted  to 
know  about  your  equipment  or  your  bomb- 
ing techniques  or  anything  like  that? 
Could  you  tell  us  about  the  interrogation? 

Lieutenant  Frishman  I  would  rather  not 
go  into  that  right  now. 

Question.  Could  you  tell  us  what  kind  of 
description  you  were  given  of  the  course  of 
the  war  while  you  were  captive  and  what  you 
were  told  here,  the  comparison  between  the 
two? 

Lieutenant  Frishman.  Yes.  occasionally  we 
would  listen  to  the  voice  of  Vietnam,  which 
is  the  Hanoi  Radio.  We  call  it  Hanoi  Hannah. 
Of  course  they  said  we  were  losing  all  the  time 
and  in  all  that  time  I  can't  remember  how 
many  people  they  claimed  that  ve  had  lost 
but  they  only  lost  two  Viet  Cong  in  all 
the  time  that  I  was  up  there. 

Question.  Sorry  to  zero  in  on  this  same 
point  but  to  get  it  straight.  Were  those  tor- 
tures which  you  described,  applied  to  you 
directly  and  why  they  were  imposed  and  also 
could  you  explain  whether  this  tin  roof  and 
the  heat — is  that  the  way  that  they  live  or- 
dinarily or  was  this  a  purposeful  kind  of 
confinement  to  make  it  as  uncomfortable  on 
the  Americans  as  possible? 

Lieutenant  Frishman.  In  answer  to  your 
last  question  first,  the  brick  walls  and  tin 
roof — that  was  pretty  good  accommodations 
but  the  bad  thing  Is  that  it's  aU  closed  off 
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and  thei^  are  Just  a  few  vent  holes  K  you 
could  have  open  doors  or  something  like  that 
it  would  be  not  too  bad  but  It  Is  Jtist  like  an 
oven. 

Question.  What  was  the  connection,  the 
linkage  In  yotir  torture,  no  rhyme  or  reason 
to  it? 

Lieutenant  Frishman.  No.  sir.  Maybe  there 
is.  I  never  did  catch  any  though.  You  were 
talking  about  the  type  of  tortures  which  I 
specifically  received.  When  I  first  got  shot 
down — I  am  sorry,  you  mentioned  something 
about  being  piraded  around.  I  forgot  about 
this.  When  I  was  shot  down  they  had  me  in 
a  truck  and  they  were  carrying  me  around  in 
this  truck. 

They  would  let  me  out  at  the  missile  sites 
and  gun  sites.  I  was  blindfolded  but  I  could 
lell.  your  nose  sticks  out  like  this  and  I  could 
see  beneath  the  blindfold 

I  could  tell  that  I  was  in  a  gun  site.  They 
would  throw  rocks  at  you  and  hit  you.  One 
of  the  little  ones  came  up  and  hit  me  on  tlie 
side  of  the  mouth  and  dislodged  a  filling. 
Then  once  I  got  to  the  camp  they  refused  to 
give  me  medical  treatment.  sa>ing  I  was  go- 
ing to  die  in  four  hours  if  I  didn't  give  them 
information  I  Just  finally  passed  out  and 
thev  took  me  to  a  hospital. 

Then  even  with  my  bad  arm  they  tied  me 
up  with  ropes.  I  was  made  to  sit  in  a  chair — 
you  sit  on  a  stool  in  this  hot  room  and  you 
just  sit  there  and  sit  there  and  sit  there. 
For  punishment  or  for  something  that  they 
would  want  you  to  do.  After  awhile  you  Just 
pass  out.  It  is  really  rough  on  you. 

Question.  Did  they  discuss  with  you  why 
they  would  not  provide  a  list  of  the  sick  and 
injured  prisoners  and  why  they  would  not 
provide  any  other  list? 

Lieutenant  Frishman.  They  said  that  is 
something  the  United  States  Government 
wants  to  have  and  they  are  going  to  keep  it 
from  them.  They  came  right  out  and  said 
that. 

Question.  Did  they  attach  any  conditions 
to  that,  such  as  if  tlie  United  States  stopped 
the  bombing  or  the   B-52  flights  that  they 
would  then  provide  such  a  list? 
Lieutenant  Frishman.  Not  to  me. 
Question.    Have    there   been    any   escapes? 
Lieutenant    Frishman.    I    don't    know    of 
any. 

Question.  Seaman  Hegdahl,  there  was  a 
photograph  in  a  Japanese  newspaper  show- 
ing you  reading  "Christmas  Mall,"  yet  the 
letter  that  vou  were  reading  and  a  blow  up 
showed  April  2,  1968,  date  at  the  top  of  it? 
Seaman  Hegdahl.  That's  about  average. 
Question  Do  you  recall  the  specific  time 
that  photograph  was  taken? 

Seaman  Hegdahl.  Yes.  I  did  get  that  letter 
that  day. 

Question.  When  was  that  photograph 
taken? 

Seaman  Hegdahl.  That  was  taken  Decem- 
ber 24.  1968. 

Question.  You  received  a  letter — 
Seaman  Hegdahl.  I  did  receive  that  letter. 
Question.  You  received  that  that  day.  the 
day  before  Christmas? 

Seaman  Hegdahl.  They  took  pictures  of 
me  reading  Newsweek  Magazine.  Just  long 
enough  for  them  to  take  the  picture  and 
then  they  took  the  magazine  away. 

Question.  Did  they  take  the  letter  away 
also? 

Seaman  Hegdahl.  No.  sir.  I  got  to  keep  it 
that  day. 

Question.  Did  they  ordinarily  take  your 
mail  away  from  you  after  you  read  :t  or  had 
seen  it? 

Seaman  Hegdahl.  They  read  It  of  course. 
first.  My  mother  sent  money  and  cool  aid  and 
things  like  this,  and  I  never  received  it.  I  did 
get  a  Christmas  package  but  a  great  deal  of 
it  was  missing. 

Question  A  great  deal  of  what? 
Seaman  Hegdahl.  A  great  deal  was  missing. 
Question.  'Were  either  of  you  interrogated 
by  anyone  other  than  the  North  Vietnamese? 


Lieutenant  Frishman.  No,  sir. 
Seaman   Hegdahl.  They   could  have   been 
some  Chinese.  I  could  not  tell. 

Question.  Did  they  require  cither  of  you  to 
sign    a   confession    or    apology    for   bombing 
or  in  your  case  for  participating  in  the  war? 
Lietitenant    Frishman.  I    had    to    sign    a 
statement  asking  to  be  released 
Question.  Nothing  else? 
Lieutenant    Frishman.    It    was    a    general 
statement  of  a  request.  It  Is  a  request  to  Ho 
Chi  Minh  to  ask  for  release. 

Question.  Did  you  have  to  confess  that  you 
were  wrong,  that  you  were  in  error? 

Lieutenant  Frishman.  No.  but  they  do 
have,  like  I  say.  they  have  lots  of  statements. 
They  force  people  into  making  all  of  these 
things  and  they've  got  them. 

Question.  Could  you  summarize  the  atti- 
tude and  morale  of  the  men  left  behind? 
What  is  their  feeling  in  general? 

Lieutenant  Frishman.  I  think  the  morale  is 
still  high  but  when  the  bombing  stopped  and 
we  still  remained  up  there,  u  was  hard  on 
them.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  it  is  rough 
on  you.  You  do  get  very  depressed  and  you 
trv  to  do  things  you  can  to  occupy  your  mind 
aiid  keep  yourself  going  but  it's  real  hard  on 
the  men.  That's  what  I  am  trnng  to  do.  to 
Improve  things  for  the  men  and  get  the  sick 
and  wounded  back. 

Question.  How  many  men  did  you  become 
acquainted  with  or  know  were  in  your  im- 
mediate vicinity  who  were  Americans? 

Lieutenant  Frishman.  I  have  seen  around 
150. 
Question.  In  this  one  camp? 
Lieutenant  Frishman.   No.   sir.  In  all   the 
two  camps  I  have  been  in. 

Question.  Where  was  the  first  camp  you 
were  in? 

Lieutenant  Frishman.  Hanoi. 
Question.   They   were   both  in   Hanoi? 
Lieutenant  Frishman.  Yes.  sir. 
Question    Is    this   a   fair   summation,    the 
first  few  days  or  first  few  weeks  it  was  really 
rough   treatment   becatise   they   were   trying 
to  extract  military  information  from  you  but 
from  then  on  it  vias  a  matter  of  solitary  con- 
finement  under   very   uncomfortable   condi- 
tions but  a  minimum  of  feedings  and  inter- 
rogations or  was  It  different  from  that? 
Could  you  give  us  the  pattern? 
Lieutenant  Frishman.  What  you  said  was 
a  very  good  summary,  but  I'll  tell  you  this. 
I  remember  when  I  was  a  little  kid  and  I  did 
something   wrong   and    my    dad   would   ask. 
"Do  you  want  to  have  a  beating  or  you  can't 
go  out  with  the   ooys  in  the  afternoon?"  I 
would  always  take  the  beating.  The  isolation 
and   that  solitswy  confinement  is  the  worst 
on  vou. 

Question.  Do  you  sleep  good?  Do  they  have 
a  light  on  at  night? 

Lieutenant  Frishman.  They  do  have  a 
light  on  It's  not  a  bright  light  and  you 
accustom  vourself  to  it.  In  the  hot  weather 
it's  so  hot.  when  it  gets  hot  you  can't  even 
sleep  at  night. 

Question.  Can  you  give  us  one  typical  day. 
what  vou  did  in  "a  typical  24-hour  period? 

Seaman  Hegdahl.  In  the  summer  time  you 
get  up  about  five  and  in  the  winter  time 
about  5;30  You  take  out  your  waste  bucket 
and  you  come  back  to  the  room.  Sometimes 
you  hear  the  Voice  of  Vietnam.  Hanoi  Radio 
That  is  at  six  o'clock  or  6  30  They  come 
around  and   give  you  three  cigarettes  every 

dav. 

■The  first  meal  is  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  second  meal  is  about  four 
o'clock,  and  that's  all  of  your  activity. 

Question.  Can  you  go  to  bed  any  time  you 
want  or  do  vou  have  to  sit  in  the  chair? 

Seaman  Hegdahl.  When  I  was  first  there, 
they  were  real  strict,  but  later  on  they  didn't 
care— it  depended  a  lot  on  the  individual 
guard. 

Question  Is  there  a  guard  standing  out- 
side your  door? 

Seaman  Hegdahl.  No,  sir,  they  had  a  roving 
guard  to  check  on  you  every  so  often. 
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Question,  What  kind  of  »  Tayont  Is  It?  Was 
It  two  or  three  floor  btriWteg? 

Seaman  Hzgimrx..  Ib  the  eamp  I  wtw,  there 
wtTC  Xour  or  five  different  bull<nnfs. 

Question.  Of  ti»o  rtorfes  and  a  guard  pa- 
trolling the  ban? 

Seaman  Hecbail.  No,  jvat  one  story  bnlJd- 
Ing.  The  Interrogation  bull<nng  was  a  two 
Etory  building. 

Question.  Was  there  a  bfg  fence  around  it? 
What   was   the   escape  poeslbllttles? 

Seaman  Hegdahi..  TTiere  was  a  fence  around 
It 

Question  With  guards  and  barbed  wire 
fence? 

Spokesman  I  think  we  have  time  for  two 
more  questions  and  then  we  should  con- 
clude. 

Question.  Since  jwu  were  one  of  the  pris- 
oners who  was  aDowed  to  be  Interviewed  by 
the  foreign  press,  could  you  tell  us  what  kind 
of  ground  rules  they  set  down  for  you  prior 
ID  the  Interviews? 

Lieutenant  Prisitman.  They  would  write 
out  what  you  were  going  to  say  and  then 
you  practiced  It  with  them.  You  try  to  do 
what  you  can  to  resist  that  thing,  btrt  like 
I  say,  they  have  ways  of  forcing  yoti  Into 
doing  that  stuff.  I  thought  that  that  Inter- 
view I  had  with  Mrs.  Pallachl — I  though* 
she  had  a  sincere  feeling  about  my  problems 
She  realized  the  circumstances  that  the  en- 
tire tMog.was  under. 

Question.  What  is  the  Immediate  future, 
both  of  you  gentlemen?  Are  yo\i  going  on 
leave?  Are  you  going  to  remain  in  the  Navy? 

Lieutenant  Prishman.  Like  I  say.  I  feel 
like  I  have  a  real  obligation  to  bring  the 
facts  out  as  to  what  is  really  going  on  up 
there.  I  plan  on  taking  a  tour  of  the  coun- 
try, seeing  some  of  the  wives  and  after  that. 
I  win  be  stationed  at  San  EJlego  to  have  my 
arm  worked  on. 

Question.  Seaman  Hegdahl? 

Seaman  Hecoaml.  I  am  stationed  here  at 
Bethesda  now.  I  am  going  on  leave  tomorrow, 
and  then  I  wUl  be  stationed  at  Bethesda. 

Question.  Could  we  see  your  arm? 

Lieutenant  Fmshman.  I  don't  have  an  el- 
bow. I  have  about  four  Inches  of  bone 
missing. 

Question.  Do  you  have  use  of  it? 

Lieutenant  Pmshmai*.  I  can  move  my 
finger*  azid  raow  my  arm  a  Uttle  bit.  There 
are  quite  a  few  poissibiUtiea.  It  is  quite  a 
unique  kind  of  deal,  mlsdng  an  elbow.  They 
have  artificial  elbows,  plastic  things  like 
that.  I  am  sure  our  doctors  will  do  the  best 
they  can.  They  say  I  will  never  have  a  real 
whole  arm  again,  but  chance*  to  get  partial 
use  out  of  It  look  real  favorable. 

Question.  Lieutenant,  they  ofiBcially  say 
1355  total  POWs,  of  which  they  estimate  950 
missing,  401  possible  actually  prisoners.  How 
accurate  are  those  figures  and  do  you  have 
any  Idea  of  the  missing,  what  percentage 
might  still  be  alive? 

Lieutenant  Frishmajst.  I  dldnt  see  all  of 
the  prisoners  up  there.  Just  personally  there 
are  hundreds.  You  know,  60O  or  so  like  that. 
I  hope  there's  more  but  I  really  dont  know 

Spokisman.  Thank  you  very  much,  ladles 
and  gentlemen. 

(From  Parade  magazine,  Sept.  14,  1969 1 
Hanoi's  Prisoners 

Three  freed  American  prisoners  of  war  flew 
out  of  Hanoi  last  month,  making  three  fam- 
ilies here  ax  home  very,  very  happy.  But 
nearly  a  thousand  American  military  wives 
are  as  worried  as  ever.  Their  husbands  are 
"Ml&slng."  which  means  at  best  that,  they 
are  prisoners  of  North  Vietnam,  and  at  worst 
that  they  are  dead. 

Mrs.  James  Bond  Stockdale,  one  of  the 
lucky  few  who  knows  her  husband  is  alive, 
though  a  prisoner,  serves  as  national  co- 
ordinator oi  the  League  of  Fanallies  of  Amer- 
ican Prisoners  in  Southeast  Asia.  With  a 
delepation  of  13  relatives  of  POWs  and  MIA's 


(missing  In  action),  she  called  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Melvln  Laird,  In  July. 
Having  spent   several   years   knocking  on 

doors  in  Washington  and  getting  nowhere, 
the  group  had  no  high  expectations  this 
time.  They  were  surprised. 

"He  was  very  reassuring,"  says  Mrs.  Stock- 
dale.  "He  told  us  that  he  and  the  President 
had  been  concerned  about  our  problem  lor 
some  time." 

Mrs.  Stockdale  told  Parade  of  Secretary 
Laird's  promise  that  the  bulk  of  American 
forces  In  Vietnam  would  not  be  withdrawn 
until  the  prisoner  questfon  Is  resolved  satis- 
factorily. 

For  what  seems  like  an  eternity  Mrs. 
Stockdale  and  her  four  young  sons  have  lived 
with  worry.  Her  husband's  P-8  Crusader  Jet 
was  fchot  down  over  North  Vietnam  In  Sep- 
tember of  1965,  but  it  was  not  until  two 
months  later  that  she  had  even  a  hint  he 
was  alive.  A  captured  pilot  named  "Stock- 
del"  waa  mentioned  In  an  article  appearing 
In  the  Russian  newspaper  Pravda. 

Then,  In  April  of  1966,  came  two  letters 
from  Captain  Stockdale.  They  had  been  writ- 
ten In  December  and  February.  His  weight, 
he  .said,  had  dropped  30  pounds  in  three 
months.  He  had  been  put  In  solitary  con- 
finement. She  subsequently  learned  that  in 
July  he  and  several  other  American  pilots 
were  handcuffed  and  led  through  the  streets 
of  Hanoi,  among  Jeering,  hostile  crowds. 

Mrs.  Stockdale  has  received  only  one  of 
two  letters  a  year  from  her  husband.  She 
writes  him  at  least  every  month,  but  few  of 
her  letters  get  through. 

It  was  obvious,  for  Instance,  from  a  letter 
received  by  Mrs.  Stockdale  last  June,  that 
her  husband  had  not  learned  of  his  mother's 
death  a  year  and  a  half  earlier.  Of  course, 
his  wife  had  been  mentioning  It  In  all  her 
letters,  hot  knowing  which  ones  would  get 
through.  None  of  them  did. 

"But  I  want  to  emphasize  how  fortunate 
I  am."  says  Mrs.  Stockdale.  "I  am  among  the 
less  than  10  percent  of  us  who  have  ever  re- 
ceived any  Information  of  mall  of  any  kind. 
Most  of  the  women  literally  don't  know 
whether   their   husbands   are  dead   or   alive. 

"I'm  living  in  llmoo,"  says  Mrs.  Gloria 
Netherland,  whose  husband  was  reported 
missing  ever  two  years  ago,  at  which  lime  she 
left  her  home  in  CaUfornla  and  moved  to 
Washington,  DC,  to  be  near  friends. 

"I  represent  one  of  many  who  simply  want 
to  know  whether  or  not  we  are  widows,"  says 
the  Navy  wife,  whose  husband  was  In  Captain 
Stockdale's  class  at  Annapolis.  "If  my  hus- 
band Is  dead,  I'll  exchange  my  present  prob- 
lems for  new  ones,  but  at  least  111  know." 

The  League  of  Families  has  about  350 
members,  many  of  whom  belong  as  well  to 
organizations  in  their  home  towns.  They 
have  sent  innumerable  telegrams  to  Xuan 
Thuy,  Hanoi's  man  in  Paris,  challenging  him 
to  prove  that  his  government  Is  treating  Us 
prisoners  humanely.  No  response.  They  have 
written  to  editors  all  over  the  world,  trying 
to  enlist  help  in  stirring  up  world  opinion 
against  Hanoi. 

The  wives  and  relatives  urge  as  a  first 
step  that  Hanoi  strpply  a  list  of  all  prisoners. 
This  Is.  incidentally,  required  by  the  Geneva 
Convention,  to  which  North  Vietnam  agreed. 

Hanoi  protests  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
undeclared  and  thus  the  terms  of  the  con- 
vention do  not  bold,  but  opponents  argue 
that  the  articles  of  the  convention  apply 
explicitly   to   any   "armed   conflict." 

North  Vietnam  does  not  seem  likely  to 
help  out  the  Mrs  Stockdales  In  response  to 
last  spring's  public  request  by  Secretary 
Laird  lor  a  list  of  prisoners  and  free  flow 
of  mail  between  the  prisoners  and  their 
families,  Hanoi's  spokesman  in  Paris  refused 
to  promise  anything  until  U.S.  troops  are 
withdrawn  from  Vietniun. 

Mrs.  Stockdale  is  grateful  to  those  In 
Washington,  like  Secretary  Laird,  who  have 
listened  to  her.  Maybe,  at  long  last,  some- 
thing win  be  done. 


"I  can  only  hope,"  she  says  smlMng.  "and 
maintain  my  sense  of  humor.  Otherwise  I'd 
drown  In  my  own  tears." 

Mr.  HAR'VEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  make  a  lengthy  presen- 
tation of  my  strong  support  of  this  con- 
current resolution  calling  for  North  Viet- 
nam to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Convention.  The  resohitlon  spells 
that  out  clearly. 

Further,  many  other  sixmsors  will 
enunciate  clearly  and  forcefully  the 
vital  points  as  we  seek  only  decent,  hu- 
manitarian treatment  for  American  mil- 
itary captives. 

In  lieu  of  a  long  statement,  I  would 
rather  bring  to  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  two  very  moving  and 
sincere  letters  from  those  deeply  affected 
and  gravely  concerned,  the  wife  and 
mother  of  Maj.  Bruce  G.  Johnson.  U.S. 
Army,  who  has  been  missing  in  artion 
since  June  10.  1965.  Major  Johnson  is  a 
native  of  Harbor  Beach,  Mich.,  a  lovely 
community  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron 
in  our  Oghth  Congressional  District  His 
wife.  Mrs.  Kathleen  Johnson,  and  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Claire  E.  Johnson,  have  said 
it  better  than  any  professioiuil  orator. 

Although  I  urge  you  to  read  their  com- 
plete letters  which  will  follow,  let  me 
place  particular  emphasis  en  two 
thoughts  that  they  have  expressed.  The 
mother,  Mrs.  Claire  E.  Johnson,  of  Har- 
bor Beach,  closed  her  letter  by  saying: 

The  time  has  come  when  we  need  to  know 
what  has  happened  to  Bruce.  We  will  appre- 
ciate any  effort  you  can  make  In  Brucc's  and 
the  other  American  boys'  behalf  In  Vietnam 

Major  Johnson's  wife,  Kathleen,  now 

residing  in  Salina,  Kans.,  wrote: 

Please  be  concerned  enough  to  rpeak  out 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Con- 
gress m  behalf  of  my  husband's  rights  as  an 
American  P.O.W. — please  feel  the  concern  I 
feel  for  my  husband  and  enlist  the  Interest 
and  the  support  of  your  fellow  Representa- 
tives— pleaee  with  your  combined  voices  and 
concern  let  the  people  of  the  N.LJ'.  and 
Hanoi  know  that  the  American  people  are 
concerned  for  its  men  held  as  prisoners  in 
both  the  South  and  in  the  North  As  a  great 
united  voice,  I  pray  that  the  N.LF.  and 
Hanoi  will  hear  that  voice  of  the  American 
people  and  respond  In  a  positive  manner  to 
these  simple  and  basic  demands  that  we  mike 
for  the  rights  of  so  many  of  America's  finest 
men. 

This  Congress  must  and  will  accept  an 
obligation  to  continue  to  do  everything 
humanly  possiiile  to  expedite  the  release 
of  American  captives  and  to  see  that 
they  are  treated  justly.  This  is  a  respon- 
sibility we  cannot  shirk. 

I  will  close  by  including  the  letters 
from  Major  Johnson's  wife,  Mrs.  Kath- 
leen Johnson,  and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Claire 
E.  Johnson: 

Sauna,  Kaks. 
September  5.  1969. 
Mr.  JAins  Harvey. 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Mtchtgan, 

House   of   RepresentativtA,   Washington, 

D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Habvey:  I  am  writixkg  to  you  to 
ask  your  help  in  a  matter  of  complete  and 
urgent  concern  to  me.  I  am  the  wife  of  an 
American  army  infantry  officer.  Major  Bruce 
G.  Johi'son.  Bruce  bu  been  lUt«d  as  miss- 
ing in  action  by  our  Department  of  the  Army 
since  June  10,  1965.  During  all  these  years 
and  months  there  has  been  no  word  from 
Biuce  or  any  Indication  of  his  present  cir- 
cumstanceB  or  whereabouts.   Bruce   became 
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missing  as  the  result  of  an  ambush  In  South 
Vietnam  and  I  believe  that  my  husband  is 
being  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  front  somewhere  In  South 
Vietnam. 

As  vou  perhaps,  are  well  aware,  the  NLP 
and    Hanoi    rejects    any    requests    to    Issue 
names  of  those  they  hold  as  prisoners  and 
also  distressing  to  us.  Is  the  calloused  way  in 
which  they  seem  to  disregard  our  attemptt 
to  get  mall  and  packages  to  our  loved  ones. 
I  have   been   to  Washington   many  times 
during    these    years    that    Bruce    has    been 
•missing"  and  am  well  aware  of  the  frustra- 
tion  and   desperation   that   members   of   the 
Red  Cross,  the  Department  of   Defense,   ar-l 
the   Stote   Department  feel   in   having   door 
after  door   slammed   in   their   facee   by   the 
N.L.P.  and  Hanoi  as  they  seek  to  learn  even 
suc'.i  basic  things  as  the  names  of  those  cap- 
tured, as  they  strive  to  ascertain  and  work 
for    the    Improvement    of    these    conditions 
under  which  my  husband  and  others  must 
live   and    endure— day   in,   day   out,   month 
after   month,    year   after   year.   We   all    seek 
through  numerous  addresses  and  means  to 
get  letters  and  packages  to  loved  ones — year 
after  year,   mv   Christmas   packages   are   re- 
ttu-ned.   Year  after  year  as  a  few  prisoners 
are  occassionally  released  or  have  the  good 
fortune    to    escape,    they    bring    word    that 
letters  don't  reach  them— mail  doesn't  reach 
us!! 

We  have  three  children.  Mr.  Harvey.  Brucle 
is  going  to  be  ten  next  month.  He  was  four 
when  his  father  left  to  serve  his  country  in 
Vietnam   Bruce  started  kindergarten  the  fall 
after    Bruce    left    in    1964.    This    past    week 
Brucie  began  the  fifth  grade.  Bryan  is  eight 
„ow — he    was    three    when    Bruce    left    us. 
Colleen   Jov   was   not    quite   two   when    her 
daddy  left.  Colleen  will  celebrate  her  seventh 
birthday  tomorrow— her  daddy   will  not  be 
here.  I'm  sure  that  somewhere  in  Southeast 
Asia,    Bruce    will    remember    that    it    is    his 
daughter's    birthday   and   will   try   to   think 
and  visualize  what  his  daughter  looks  like. 
He'll  spend  the  day  remembering  his  sons — 
two  little  toddlers  when  he  left  and  pray  for 
that  day  when  hell  be  back  with  us  again. 
For  over  five  vears,  our  children  and  I  have 
shared  that  prayer— as  the  wife  of  an  Ameri- 
can man  "mussing  in  action"— each  day,  each 
night  is  a  continuous  prayer  for  God  to  meet 
his  every  need— to  grant   him   the  spiritual 
and    physical   strength   to   endure    whatever 
must  be  endured.  I  am  humbly  grateful  that 
God   is   indeed   at   his   side— that  God   does 
hear  and  answer  prayer. 

As  1  began  in  this  letter  to  you— I  am  writ- 
ing to  ask  your  help — please  as  a  Represent- 
ative of  our  home  district  of  Harbor  Beach, 
Michigan,  please  make  a  stand,  a  strong  and 
firm  stand  demanding  that  the  N  L.F  and 
Hanoi  cease  their  cruel  and  inhumane  treat- 
ment of  our  husbands,  fathers,  sons— please 
demand  as  a  spokesman  of  your  people  that 
names  of  Prisoners  be  given,  that  there  be 
an  exchange  of  mail  and  packages  between 
the  men  and  their  families  that  a  Red  Cross 
group  or  any  neutral  committee  be  allowed  to 
examine  POW  camps  in  both  North  and 
South  Vietnam,  that  those  of  our  loved  ones 
who  are  sick  or  wounded  be  returned  in  the 
name  of  humanity  and  basic  decency— that 
physical  and  mental  torture  be  stopped!! 

im  sure  you  may  be  asking  yourself  "What 
can  I  do  as  one  man — as  one  representative 
of  one  district  in  these  great  United  States? — 
I  plead  with  you  as  one  wife  in  behalf  of 
my  husband  who  has  spent  over  five  years 
of  his  life  in  Vietnam  that  you  give  voice 
to  our  demands — to  the  demands  of  thou- 
sands of  wives,  thousands  of  children 
thousands  of  American  officers  and  men  that 
the  N.LF.  and  Hanoi  behave  in  a  manner 
that  is  in  accord  with  the  rules  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  treaty  (that  North  Viet- 
nam had  signed),  that  they  respect  the 
basic    decency    and    rights    Inherent    in    all 


men,  deserved  by  all  men,  deserved  by  our 

men. 

Please  be  concerned  enough  to  speak  out 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Con- 
gress in  behalf  of  my  husband's  rights  as 
an  American  POW— please  leel  the  concern 
I  feel  for  my  husband  and  enlist  the  In- 
terest and  support  of  your  fellow  Representa- 
tives—please with  your  combined  voices  and 
concern  let  the  people  of  the  Ni.F.  and  Ha- 
noi know  that  the  American  people  are 
concerned  for  Its  men  held  as  prisoners  In 
both  the  South  and  In  the  North.  As  a 
great  united  voice,  I  pray  that  the  N.L.F. 
and  Hanoi  will  hear  that  voice  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  respond  in  a  positive  manner 
to  these  simple  and  basic  demands  that  we 
make  for  the  rights  of  so  many  of  America's 
finest  men. 

Sincerely. 

Katherine  B  Johnson, 
(Mrs.  Bruce  G.  Johnson) . 


Harbor  Beach,  Mich., 

September  8,  1969. 
Representative  James  Harvey, 
Washington.  DC. 

De-ak  Sir:  I  am  very  much  concerned  about 
the  treatment  of  American  boys  being  held 
prisoner  or  listed  as  missing  In  Vietnam. 

I  realize  and  appreciate  the  fact  that  ovir 
representatives  In  Government  are  also  con- 
cerned and  that  the  issue  of  prisoners  is  to 
come  before  the  House  in  the  very  near 
future. 

As  the  mother  of  a  missing  son  I  urge  you 
strongly  to  do  all  within  yoiu-  power  to  once 
again  appeal  to  Hanoi  and  the  N.LF.  of  South 
Vietnam  to  comply  with  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention in  treatment  of  prisoners  and  release 
of  names  of  missing  personnel. 

I  urge  you  also  to  work  toward  any  action 
which  will  shorten  the  war  and  bring  this 
conflict  to  a  just  end. 

My  son.  Major  Bruce  G.  Johnson,  has  been 
missing  four  years  and  three  months  during 
which  time  we  have  beard  nothing  from  him. 
Our  faith  in  God  has  sustained  us  dtirlng 
this  time.  The  loyalty  of  our  Government  In 
furnishing  monthly  letters  to  us  with  avail- 
able items  of  general  or  specific  interest  have 
greatly  encouraged  us. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  need  to  know 
what  has  happened  to  Bruce, 

We  will  appreciate  any  effort  you  can  make 
on    Bruce's    and    the    other    American   boys' 
behalf  in  Vietnam. 
Sincerely, 

(Mrs.)   Claire  E.  Johnson. 


Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
enemy  in  the  Vietnam  war  is  guilty  of 
inhumane  and  inexcusable  treatment  of 
American  war  prisoners. 

Sneering  at  world  opinion,  ignoiing 
provisions  of  the  1949  Geneva  Conven- 
tion, threatening  to  put  our  brave  men 
on  trial  as  war  criminals  for  fighting 
against  Communist  aggression,  the  en- 
emy ignores  pleas  to  act  in  a  humane  way. 

More  than  1,350  American  families 
wait  for  the  release  of  a  husband  or  son, 
some  of  them  seeking  definite  word 
whether  a  loved  one  is  dead  or  alive. 

The  North  Vietnamese  could  devise  no 
subtler  cruelty  than  to  ignore  provisions 
of  tht  Geneva  Convention.  Military  or 
other  leaders  in  Hanoi  maintain  a  callous 
position.  This  kind  of  cruelty  imposed  on 
innocent  bystanders  is  both  repugnant 
and  virtually  lUithLnkable. 

It  may  be  that  our  enemy  hopes 
through  such  cruel  pressure  to  influence 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  toward 
the  Vietnam  war. 

Congress,  the  administration,  the 
American  people,  and  families  directly 


affected  are  not  swayed  by  this  crude  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  The  ac- 
tion of  Hanoi  strengthens  our  resolve. 

A  mobilized  world  opinion  could  force 
the  enemy  to  name  the  men  In  captivity, 
to  immediately  repatriate  sick  and 
wounded,  to  permit  impartial  inspection 
of  prison  facilities,  to  permit  a  regular 
flow  of  mail,  and  to  imdertake  serious  ne- 
gotiations for  the  prompt  release  of  all 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  Congress  in  at- 
tempting to  generate  world  opinion 
against  the  inhumane  treatment  of  our 
war  prisoners.  We  are  standing  solidly 
in  support  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  as 
he  attempts  to  induce  from  Hanoi  greater 
respect  for  human  decency  and  for  the 

rule  of  law. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Califoj'nia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  disturbing  elements 
of  the  Vietnam  war,  in  addition  to  the 
conflict,  is  the  withholding  by  North 
Vietnam  of  information  regarding  pris- 
oners of  war.  This  Is  especially  disturb- 
ing since  North  Vietnam  in  1957  signed 
and  agreed  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1949  and  has  now 
violated  the  minimum  humanitarian 
provisions  of  conduct  on  prisoner  mat- 
ters. 

Apparently,  our  Governments  efforts 
thus  far  to  aid  our  prisoners  of  war,  to 
achieve  their  early  release,  and  even  to 
obtain  their  names  have  not  been  effec- 
tive. I  therefore,  on  August  25.  1969. 
called  upon  President  Nixon  as  our  Chief 
Executive  to  exercise  further  eiforts  and 
stressed  that  the  challenge  is  his  to  find 
means  and  ways  so  that  the  stalemate 
will  not  continue.  It  is  with  the  above  in 
mind  and  my  sincere  conviction  that  re- 
newed effort  must  be  taken  by  our  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  government  that  I  have 
cosponsoi-ed  a  resolution  offered  by  the 
Honorable  William  L.  Dickinson,  Con- 
gressman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  expressing 
my  deep  concern  regarding  the  treatment 
of" the  men  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  who 
are  held  as  prisoners  of  war  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  and  the  Nation- 
al Liberation  Front— NLF. 

The  United  States  has  consistently 
followed  the  directives  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  in  its  treatment  of  ^hose 
members  of  both  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  NLF  forces  who  have  been  captured 
in  the  course  of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  We 
have  been  joined  in  this  effort  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  and  by 
the  other  nations  which  have  troops  sta- 
tioned in  Southeast  Asia.  These  directives 
have  been  ignored  by  the  other  side. 

It  is  a  cause  of  grave  concern  that  each 
time  a  member  of  our  Armed  Forces 
escapes  or  is  released  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese we  are  visited  with  tales  of  horror 
about  tlie  treatment  of  men  who  were 
their  fellow  prisoners. 

The  human  suffering  of  the  men  who 
are  being  held  captive  in  this  manner  is 
certainly  enough  of  a  cause  for  our  in- 
dignation. The  fact  that  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention is  not  f  oUowed  by  Uie  North  Viet- 
namese or  the  NLF  extends  this  suffer- 
ing to  the  members  of  our  soldiers'  fam- 
ilies and  to  their  friends.  It  is  a  constant 
source  of  amazement  to  me  that  a  gov- 
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emment  which  professes  that  it  is  pros- 
ecuting a  war  "for  the  people"  would  so 
blatantly  disregard  the  call  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  simple  human  needs. 

We  are  not  asking  for  the  release  of 
men  so  that  th»y  may  return  to  the  bat- 
tlefield, we  are  asking  for  recognition 
that  these  men  are  human  beings. 

We  are  asking  that  it  be  recognized 
that  they  have  a  right  to  medical  treat- 
ment for  their  injuries;  that  their  loved 
ones  have  a  right  to  know  if  they  are 
alive;  that  they  have  a  right,  a  human 
right,  to  be  allowed  to  communicate  with 
those  they  love. 

I  wish  to  express  to  the  thousands  of 
people  who  are  members  of  the  families 
and  friends  of  our  men  who  are  being  de- 
tained in  North  Vietnam  my  sincerest 
sympathy  in  their  suffering  and  pledge 
my  wholehearted  support  for  any  initia- 
tives which  can  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  honor  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  i  Mr.  Dick- 
inson), for  his  fine  leadership  in  arrang- 
ing this- special  order  to  publicize  the 
prisoner-of-war  problem,  and  I  fully 
support  his  efforts  to  call  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
the  resolution  he  has  introduced 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  Members  of  the 
House  have  called  attention  to  the  in- 
humanities inflicted  upon  the  prisoners 
in  North  Vietnam's  prison  camps.  This 
is  an  intolerable  situation,  almost  im- 
believable  in  the  20th  centurj-,  and  I  call 
upon  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front  to 
abide  by  the  terms  of  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

North  Vietnam  claims  that  the  pris- 
oners it  holds  are  war  criminals  and, 
therefore,  not  covered  by  the  Geneva 
Convention,  but  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  21st  International  Conference  of 
the  Red  Cross  in  Istanbul  last  week  com- 
pletely refutes  Hanoi's  contentions.  The 
resolution  calls  upon  all  parties  to  an 
armed  conflict,  no  matter  by  what  it  may 
be  characterized,  to  abide  by  the  terms 
of  the  Geneva  Convention.  This  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  a  114  to  0  vote,  and  I 
am  including,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  a 
copy  of  the  statement  Ambassador  Gra- 
ham Martin  made  to  the  conference: 
Statement  by  Ambassador  Graham  Martin 

Those  of  you  who  were  present  at  the 
Twentieth  International  Conference  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  Vienna  in  October  1965.  will  re- 
call that  the  Conference  expressed  its  con- 
cern for  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 
wliose  confinement  removed  them  from  com- 
bat and  whose  presence  presented  no  threat 
to  their  captors.  The  armed  conflicts  that 
existed  at  that  time  and  the  conduct  of  some 
gc  vernmenis  who  have  acceded  to  the 
Geneva  Conventions  in  failing  to  honor  their 
obligations  under  the  Conventions  to  pro- 
vide humane  treatment  to  prisoners  of  war. 
showed  the  need  for  tlie  resolution  which 
the  Conference  passed  four  years  ago. 

Now  four  long  years  have  passed  since  the 
adoption  of  that  resolution,  which  called 
"upon  all  authorities  involved  in  an  aimed 
conflict  to  ensure  that  every  prisoner  of  war 
is  given  the  treatment  and  full  measure  of 
protection  prescribed  by  the  Geneva  Conven- 


tion of  1949.  .  .  ."  In  the  case  of  the  Com- 
munist authorities  in  southeast  Asia,  the 
solemn  appeal  of  the  last  conference  fell  on 
deaf  ears.  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong 
have  refused  consistently  to  observe  even  In- 
ternationally recognized  minimum  standard* 
of  humanitarian  treatment  for  prisoners  they 
hold  as  a  result  of  the  armed  conflict  in 
Vietnam. 

The  concern  of  the  United  States  about 
these  prisoners  has  been  expressed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  also  by  Ambassador  Lodge  at 
the  Paris  Peace  Talks.  Secretary  of  State 
Roger  and  Secretary  of 'Defense  Laird  also 
have  repeatedly  publicly  expressed  urgent 
concern  about  the  failure  of  the  Communist 
authorities  in  Vietnam  to  live  up  to  the 
humanitarian  standards  of  the  Convention 
and  to  treat  humanely  personnel  who  have 
fallen  intjo  their  hands. 

The  coficern  of  these  highest  officers  of  the 
United  States  is  universally  shared  by  all  the 
American  people.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  we 
are  not  >lone  in  our  concern.  Speaking  in 
London  on  March  19,  Jacques  Freymond  of 
the  icac,  said  concerning  the  work  of  the 
committee: 

•In  Vietnam.  It  has  so  far  had  limited  suc- 
cess. In  fact,  in  spite  of  repeated  representa- 
tions, it  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  the 
agreement  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  to  the  installation  of  a  delegation 
in  Hanoi  nor  even  to  the  visiting  of  prisoners 
of  war. 

"The  HJanol  authorities  have,  it  Is  true,  as- 
sured the  ICRC  that  these  prisoners  are 
treated  humanely  by  them.  The  committee 
has  therefore  had  to  content  Itself  with  send- 
ing medioines,  medical  equipment  and.  more 
recently,  two  field  hospitals  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam. 
Mr.  Freymond  went  on  to  say : 
"On  the  other  hand,  the  ICRC  is  repre- 
sented in  Saigon  and  the  delegates  are  able 
to  visit  all  prisoner  of  war  camps.  They  also 
regularly  receive  nominal  rolls  of  "these 
prisoners.'' 

I  might  add  that  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  in  coooeration  with 
its  allies,  has  placed  great  emphasis  on  proper 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  captured  by 
allied  fortes. 

Today,  in  September  1969.  I  have  the  sad 
duty  to  report  to  you  that  we  have  seen  that 
the  Communist  authorities  in  southeast  Asia 
have  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  ICRC.  We 
also  know  as  a  fact  that  North  Vietnam  is 
violating  every  basic  provision  of  the  prisoner 
of  war  convention  It  signed  and  is  in  fact 
seriously  mistreating  our  men  it  holds  as 
prisoners.  We  are  deeply  concerned  and  out- 
raged by  this  grave  affront  to  human  dignity 
and  international  responsibility. 

When  I  said  that  we  know  that  our  men 
who  are  captured  in  Vietnam  are  being  mis- 
treated. I  Bpoke  with  the  assurance  of  unmis- 
takable evidence — a  touching  witness  pro- 
vided by  one  who  had  himself  actually  been 
subjected  to  this  savage  and  Inhuman  treat- 
ment. Since  the  time  of  the  last  conference 
we  have  known  that  North  Vietnam  was  re- 
fusing to  provide  the  names  of  all  the  men 
it  held  as  prisoners,  and  that  they  have  re- 
fused to  permit  impartial  inspection  of  its 
prisoner  facilities  by  the  ICRC  or  any  other 
impartial  intermediary.  It  has  long  been  ob- 
vious that  prisoners  have  been  denied  or 
severely  restricted  in  their  right  to  commu- 
nicate %vith  their  families.  The  hundreds  of 
waiting  families  who  do  not  even  know  if 
their  man  is  alive  today  are  sad  witnesses  to 
this  fact.  We  also  have  seen  the  North  Viet- 
namese release  photographs  of  seriously  sick 
or  wounded  prisoners  who  should  be  repatri- 
ated immediately. 

Today  we  have  confirmation  of  what  has 
been  an  even  greater  concern  for  us — our 
men  are  tteing  seriously  physically  and  men- 
tally mistreated.  The  men  whom  North  Viet- 
nam recently  chose  to  release  have.  In  spite 
of  threats  by  their  captors,  felt  duty  bound 
to  tell  the  world  how  North  Vietnam  treats 


Its  prisoners.  Their  story  Is  not  a  pleasant 
one  and  it  pleads  for  prompt  and  strong  ac- 
tion by  this  Conference.  North  Vietnam  de- 
nies universally  accepted  standards  of  hu- 
manitarian treatment  for  prisoners  and  vio- 
lates the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence to  which  it  acceded  by: 

(1)  Refusing  to  identify  the  prisoners  it 
holds  and  account  for  those  missing  In  North 
Vietnam. 

(2)  Torturing  prisoners  both  physically 
and  mentally. 

(3)  Keeping  prisoners  In  Isolation  cut  off 
from  their  fellow  prisoners  and  from  the 
outside  world. 

(4)  Failing  to  provide  an  adequate  diet. 

(5)  Failing  to  repatriate  the  seriously  sick 
or  wouiided. 

(6)  Refusing  to  permit  impartial  inspec- 
tion of  prisoner  facilities  by  the  ICRC  or 
another  appropriate  intermediary 

(7)  Using  prisoners  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses. 

(8)  Denyhig  regular  exchange  of  mall  be- 
tween all  prisoners  and  their  families. 

(9)  Falling  to  provide  adequate  medical 
care  to  all  pri-soners  in  need  of  treatment. 

May  I  ask  you  to  hear  the  actual  words  of 
Lt.  Robert  F  Frlshman,  USN.  one  of  the 
prisoners  recently  released  by  North  Viet- 
nam. On  September  2.  1969.  less  than  a 
fortnight  ago.  from  our  Naval  hospital  in 
Bethesda  where  he  is  recovering  from  his 
ordeal,  he  had  this  to  say: 

My  intentions  are  not  to  scare  wives  and 
families  but  Hanoi  has  given  false  impres- 
sions that  all  is  wine  and  roses  and  it  isn't 
so.  All  I'm  interested  in  Is  for  Hanoi  to  live 
up  to  their  claims  of  humane  and  lenient 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  I  don't  think 
solitary  confinement,  forced  statements,  liv- 
ing in  a  cage  for  three  years,  being  put  In 
straps,  not  being  allowed  to  sleep  or  eat.  re- 
moval of  fingernails,  being  hung  from  a  ceil- 
ing, having  an  infected  arm  which  was  al- 
most lost,  not  receiving  medical  care,  being 
dragged  along  the  ground  with  a  broken 
leg.  or  not  allowing  an  exchange  of  mail  to 
prisoners  of  war  are  humane. 

"Why  don't  they  send  out  a  list  of  their 
prisoners  of  war?  Why  do  they  try  to  keep  us 
from  even  seeing  each  other?  Certain  pris- 
oners of  war  have  received  publicity.  Others 
are  kept  silent.  Why  aren't  their  names 
officially  released?  If  they  don't  have  any 
secondary  alternatives  or  motives  in  mind, 
then  release  the  names  of  the  prisoners  of 
war  so  their  families  will  know  their  loved 
ones'  status.  I  feel  as  If  I  am  speaking  not 
only  for  myself,  but  for  my  buddies  back  in 
camp  to  whom  I  promised  I  would  tell  the 
truth.  I  feel  it  Is  time  people  are  aware  of 
the  facts." 

Lt.  Frlshman  was  addressing  his  own  peo- 
ple in  America.  But  it  is  time  for  the  world 
to  know  these  facts.  Therefore,  I  share  Lt. 
Frishmans  words  with  you  gathered  here 
in  this  Conference. 

In  th?  most  recent  provisional  activity 
report  subn»itted  to  this  Conference  by  the 
ICRC.  It  is  stated  that  "on  3  June  1969 
the  ICRC  again  wrote  the  Government  of 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  re- 
mind It  of  the  obligations  incumbent  on  It 
in  accordance  with  the  1949  Geneva  Con- 
ventions for  the  protection  of  war  victims." 
And  at  our  opening  session  the  distinguished 
new  President  of  the  ICRC  reported  to  us 
that  North  Vietnam  had  not  yet  allowed 
any  representative  of  the  ICRC  to  enter  Its 
territory. 

Each  of  tis  has  a  moral  duty  to  see  that 
signers  of  the  Convention  honor  the  inter- 
nationally accepted  principles  of  humane 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  We  trust  that 
this  conference,  which  has  a  fundamental 
and  abiding  interest  in  the  Geneva  Prisoner 
of  War  Convention  will  declare  itself  clearly 
and  unequivocally  concerning  the  humane 
treatment  of  prisoners — all  prisoners  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  resolution  before  us 
was  carefullA-  drafted  by  the  co-sponsors  to 
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Instire  the  universality  of  Its  coverage  to  all 
prisoners  of  war  wherever  held,  by  whatever 
nation,  great  or  small.  We  hope,  therefore, 
that  all  national  delegations  and  all  national 
societies  will  join  those  nations  and  national 
societies  which  have  already  sponsored  this 
resolution.  We  believe,  Mr .  Chairman,  it 
should  be  supported  unanimously. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  voicing  the 
outrage  and  indignation  of  this  House, 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  of  the 
people  of  the  world  against  the  inhuman 
treatment  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

The  purpose  of  our  resolution  is  to 
mobilize  public  opinion  against  North 
Vietnam's  blatant  and  cruel  violation  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  and  to  demand 
that  Hanoi  give  an  account  of  their 
prisoners.  I  am  hopeful  that  Congress' 
strong  support  of  this  resolution  will 
force  North  Vietnam,  through  world 
opinion,  to  grant  American  prisoners  of 
war  their  full  rights  under  the  terms  of 
the  Geneva  Convention. 

■We  can  no  longer  ignore  the  pleas  of 
the  relatives  and  friends  of  prisoners  of 
war  and  tliose  missing  in  action.  Their 
concern  is  ours  and  that  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  that  of  all  the  people  in  this 
world  who  have  any  pretensions  to 
decency. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  revela- 
tions made  by  our  returning  prisoners  of 
war  from  North  Vietnam  have  been  a 
shock  to  all  men  of  conscience  through- 
out the  free  world.  The  barbaric  and  un- 
civilized treatment  these  men  received, 
and,  as  is  indicated,  the  remaining  Amer- 
icans are  receiving,  is  an  affront  to  hu- 
manity. 

The  Defense  Department  has  listed  342 
servicemen  as  known  captives  in  Com- 
mimist  POW  camps,  and  there  are  more 
than  1,200  servicemen  listed  as  "missing 
in  action"  and  could  be  captives.  Yet.  the 
Vietcong  or  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
never  officially  released  the  names  of 
prisoners  they  hold.  Our  only  source  of 
information  is  the  nine  Americans  who 
have  been  released  or  who  have  escap)ed, 
and  they  tell  terrible  tales  of  torture  and 
harsh  and  cruel  treatment. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution  for  the 
relief  of  American  prisoners  of  war,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  it  will  sufficiently  stir 
world  opinion  so  that  our  servicemen  can 
soon  receive  not  just  their  full  rights 
under  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion, but  the  treatment  that  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  afforded  human  beings. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  joined  with  nearly  100  other  Con- 
gressmen of  both  parties  in  introducing 
a  conciUTent  resolution  for  the  relief  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  and  men 
missing  in  action  in  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. 

It  has  long  been  obWous  in  this  cam- 
paign that  we  are  engaged  against  a 
crafty  and  virtually  heartless  enemy. 
North  Vietnam  sends  new  troops  across 
the  border  into  South  Vietnam  daily,  yet 
brazenly  continues  to  deny  its  aggressive 
actions.  This  same  nation  now  sits  across 
from  our  negotiators  in  Paris,  talking 
about  peace  possibilities  in  a  war  it  has 
yet  to  officially  admit. 

The  strange,  convoluted  and  aggres- 
sive characteristics  of  this  enemy  have 


made  It  virtually  impossible  to  deal  with 
in  a  fair  and  straightfoi-T^-ard  manner. 
Time  and  again  Uiese  North  Vietnamese 
have  violated  truces  and  broken  agree- 
ments. 

■We  are  not  fighting  an  honorable  en- 
emy. Among  the  greatest  losers  in  this 
fight  are  those  men  who  have  been 
taken  prisoner  in  this  fighting  and  their 
families  and  the  families  of  those  men 
who  are  listed  as  "missing  in  action." 

Since  they  do  not  acknowledge  that 
they  are  even  engaged  in  combat.  North 
Vietnamese  leaders  feel  no  compunction 
to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, "fhey  will  not  even  provide  lists 
of  our  men  being  held  as  POW's. 

As  a  result,  nearly  a  thousand  Ameri- 
can families  are  denied  the  knowledge 
of  whether  relatives  and  loved  ones  are 
alive  or  dead,  sick  or  well.  They  live  un- 
der the  terrible  fear  of  not  knowing,  and 
their  anguish  is  great. 

It  is  for  these  men  and  their  families 
that  I  have  joined  in  cosponsoring  to- 
day's concurrent  resolution.  The  North 
Vietnamese  must  be  persuaded  to  give 
the  families  of  these  men  the  informa- 
tion that  simple  humanity  demands. 
World  opinion  mu.st  sway  this  enemy  so 
that  our  prisoners  of  war  and  their  fami- 
lies are  allowed  their  rights  under  the 
Geneva  accords.  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues here  today  in  urging  that  this 
relief  be  granted. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  concern  being 
expressed  today  hi  connection  with  the 
families  of  those  Americans  who  are  now 
being  held  prisoner  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  National  Liberation 
Front. 

Last  week  I  introduced  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  327  in  support  of  efforts 
that  are  being  made  to  tiT  to  bring  about 
some  resolution  of  this  problem.  I  realize 
that  our  State  Department  and  other 
agencies  of  this  Government  have  made 
extensive  efforts  to  apply  pressure  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  pro%'ide  more  iiofor- 
mation  and  better  conditions  for  those 
that  are  being  held  by  the  enemy.  So  far 
these  efforts  have  not  been  successful  and 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  some  embarrass- 
ment to  this  Government  that  those  pris- 
oners who  have  been  released  have  been 
turned  over  under  circumstances  which 
afforded  the  enemy  the  maximum  propa- 
ganda value. 

I  feel  that  we  should  demand  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  abide  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  and  be  required 
to  release  the  names  of  prisoners  of  war, 
to  permit  the  regular  flow  of  mail  to  or 
from  those  prisoners,  to  accord  humane 
treatment  to  the  prisoners,  and  to  permit 
insp>ection  of  the  facilities  in  which  those 
prisoners  are  held.  The  enemy  leaders 
have  contended  hypocritically  that  they 
are  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Convention.  But  all  of  us  know 
that  this  is  not  true  and  personal  testi- 
mony from  the  families  of  tliose  being 
held  prisoner  is  grapliic  evidence  of  the 
lack  of  cooperation  which  has  been 
extended. 

Hanoi  should  be  required  to  prove  the 
"humane  and  generous  "  policy  it  claims 
to  follow  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners 


by  naming  the  men  in  captivity.  Immedi- 
ately repatriating  the  sick  and  wounded 
and  permitting  impartial  insr>ection  of 
prison  f  aciUties.  Although  the  question  of 
releasing  the  prisoners  now  being  held  is 
presumably  a  part  of  the  negotiations 
now  being  engaged  in  in  Paris,  the  pro- 
vision for  a  regular  flow  of  mail  between 
the  prisoners  and  their  families  is  some- 
thing which  could  be  allowed  overnight. 
The  families  of  these  men  live  in  a 
cloud   of   uncertainty  over  the  fate  of 
loved  ones  who  are  presumably  held  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  or  the  Vietcong 
but  about  whom  they  get  little  or  no  in- 
formation.  This  is  clearly   inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  the  1949  Geneva 
Convention  relative  to  Hie  treatment  of 
prisoners  of   war   and   steps  should   be 
taken  forthwith  to  demand  compliance. 
To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  approxi- 
mately   300    U.S.    servicemen    are    now 
known  to  be  in  the  custody  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  more  than  1.000  others 
are  missing  and  thought  to  be  held  as 
prisoners.  It  is  not  clear  how  many  of 
these  men  are  actually  held  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  how  many  are  prisoners 
of    the   National   Liberation   Front    but 
these  are  facts  which  should  be  readily 
available  and  which  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention was  designed  to  cover.  It  is  ob- 
vious from  reports  that  have  come  to  us 
that  the  prisoners  are  not  being  properly 
treated,  that  they  are  not  allowed  the 
basic  privileges  which  prisoners  of  war 
are  generally  accorded  and  that  only  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  has  deterred 
the   enemy   from   tr>'ing   them   as   war 
criminals. 

It  is  high  time  that  this  Government 
make  clear  its  position  on  this  issue 
more  forcefully  than  has  heretofore  been 
the  case.  Families  of  these  servicemen 
have  suffered  incalculable  emotional 
stress  and  strain  and  they  are  deserving 
of  the  best  attention  which  this  Govern- 
ment can  give  to  the  matter  in  question. 
I  strongly  support  the  efforts  being 
made  to  bring  about  a  resolution  to  this 
issue  and  hope  that  sooner  or  later  we 
can  prevail  upon  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  live  up  to  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
our  colleagues,  the  families  of  missing 
servicemen,  and  the  Nation  in  thanking 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  Mr.  Dick- 
inson, in  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
world  that  there  are  today  an  unknown 
niunber  of  young  men  being  held  as  pris- 
oners of  war  by  North  Vietnam.  Through- 
out history  we  have  had  wars  and  there 
has  always  been  a  problem  over  the  mis- 
treatment of  prisoners  held  by  warring 
countries. 

Reports  from  the  few  prisoners  that 
North  Vietnam  has  released  as  well  as 
our  intelligence  reports  from  interroga- 
tion of  our  Vietcong  prisoners  indicate 
that  mistreatment,  torture,  and  other 
inhumane  actions  have  reached  a  new 
lo-*'.  This  coimtry  expects  the  same  re- 
spect of  the  rules  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention as  it  applies  to  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  from  North  Vietnam 
as  we  are  now  following  in  the  treatment 
of  their  prisonei-s. 

How  can  North  Vietnam  expect  this 
country   to   believe   their   requests   and 
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demands  that  they  will  halt  their  ag- 
gressions as  soon  as  we  withdraw  all  of 
our  troops,  if  they  will  not  honor  their 
agreement  which  they  made  in  signing 
the  Geneva  Convention  in  1957?  How 
can  they  expect  our  President,  our  coun- 
try, to  believe  iheir  offer  to  withdraw?  I 
believe  the  burden  is  clearly  on  North 
Vietnam  to  show  its  good  intention  to 
carry  out  its  latest  offer  by  abiding  with 
the  Geneva  Convention. 

I  introduced  a  resolution  last  week 
calling  for  prompt  action  by  North  Viet- 
nam to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  Geneva 
Convention.  We  realize  that  any  action 
we  might  take  today  will  have  little  im- 
pact directly  upon  North  Vietnam,  but 
we  have  exposed  to  our  country  and  to 
the  world  that  a  country  that  will  treat 
Its  prisoners  in  the  inhumane  fashion 
that  it  has.  cannot  be  trusted  and  must 
be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

Our  prayers  and  the  prayers  of  civi- 
lized people  around  the  world  are  for 
these  prisoners  and  their  families. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  proud  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Alabama,  Bill  Dickin- 
son, ia  sponsoring  this  resolution  calling 
for  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  this 
Nation,  and  all  the  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  to  have  North  Vietnam 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front  of 
South  Vietnam  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Geneva  Convention  relat- 
ing to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 
and  to  gain  the  early  release  of  those 
prisoners. 

One  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-five  men  are  either  missing  and 
unaccounted  for  or  are  confirmed  pris- 
oners of  war. 

These  prisoners  deserved  to  be  treated 
as  human  beings  and  must  be  given  the 
right  to  communicate  with  their  families 
and  loved  ones.  Surely  this  is  asking  very 
little  and  I  am  confident  that  what  we 
say  here  today  will  help  to  realize  such 
objectives  and  the  release  of  these  men. 
I  congratulate  Mrs.  Pat  Mearns,  with 
whom  I  have  corresponded,  who  repre- 
sents the  Association  of  Wives  and  Fam- 
ilies of  Captured  and  Missing  American 
Military  Men.  and  the  members  of  that 
association  for  their  devotion,  patriot- 
ism, and  patience  under  sucli  trying  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  'Mr.  Dickinson)  for  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  condemning  the 
Hanoi  regime's  unconscionable  failure 
to  adhere  to  even  the  most  minimal 
humanitarian  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  concerning  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war  which  North  Viet- 
nam agreed  on  June  28,  1957.  to  faith- 
fully follow.  I  fully  support  the  gen- 
tleman's resolution  and  share  his  in- 
dignation for  the  enemy's  blatant  dis- 
regard for  international  law  and  his 
concern  for  the  sorrow  and  grief  it 
brings  to  the  loved  ones  of  the  nearly 
400  U.S.  servicemen  known  to  be  cap- 
tive in  Southeast  Asia  as  well  as  of  the 
nearly  1,000  U.S.  fighting  men  who  are 
missing  in  action.  I  believe  the  Record 
today  would  be  incomplete  if  it  did  not 
Include  a  recent  speech  on  this  very 
subject  by  the  Honorable  James  D. 
Hittle,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 


for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs,  de- 
livered before  the  Commonwealth  Club 
of  California  in  San  Francisco  on  Au- 
gust 29,  1969.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  inserted  immediately  follow- 
ing my  remarks.  This  speech  consti- 
tutes a  major  administration  policy 
statement  designea  to  inform  the  Amer- 
ican people  of  the  plight  of  U.S.  pris- 
oners by  spelling  out  in  detail  Hanoi's 
specific  violations  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. It  further  very  clearly  reveals 
North  Vietnam's  deliberate  policy  of 
subjecting  the  wives  and  families  of 
these  men  to  unwarranted  worry  and 
torture  by  refusing  to  disclose  the 
names  of  prisoners  and  permit  the 
exchange  of  mail,  and  pays  special  trib- 
ute to  the  brave  manner  in  which  those 
waiting  here  at  home,  who  have  already 
given  .so  much,  are  carrying  on  under 
this  heavy  burden. 

Remarks  by  Hon,  James  D.  Hittle,  Assistakt 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Manpower  and 
RE.sERfE  .Affairs 

A  few  weeks  ago.  on  my  way  to  the  West 
Coast,  I  jtopped  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Station 
at  LemoOre.  California.  I  had  breakfast  there 
with  16  Kovely  ladles.  They  are  also  brave  and 
valiant  ladies.  They  are.  unfortunately,  mem- 
bers of  a  growing  group  who  share  a  common 
torture  and  a  common  tragedy. 

They  are  wives  of  U.S.  servicemen  who  are 
prisoners  of  war  or  who  are  missing  In  action 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Their  common  tragedy  Is  that  each  of  their 
husbands  is  missing  in  action  or  Is  a  prisoner 
of  the  Cdmmunlst  regime  in  Hanoi.  The  com- 
mon torture  to  which  they  are  continually 
subjected — every  moment,  every  day,  every 
week,  every  month — Is  the  lack  of  com- 
munication with  their  husbands  who  are 
prisoners  of  war,  or  the  lack  of  any  informa- 
tion froip  the  enemy,  in  the  case  of  those 
missing  iri  action,  as  to  whether  they  are  dead 
or  alive. 

The  pairadox  and  the  cruelty  of  the  situa- 
tion is  that  their  suffering  could  be  avoided. 
All  it  takes  to  relieve  the  torture,  the  anxiety, 
the  sorrow,  the  uncertainty.  Is  for  North 
Vietnam  to  provide  the  most  rudimentary 
humanlturlan  Information  concerning  the 
U.S.  priaoners  of  war  held  captive  by  the 
Hanoi   government. 

This,  the  enemy  refuses  to  do. 
One  of  the  most  unfortunate  aspects  of 
this  sad  situation  with  respect  to  th  prisoners 
of  war  and  their  loved  ones  at  home  Is  that 
theirs  is  a  widely  overlooked,  little  under- 
stood, quickly  forgotten  plight  as  far  as  too 
many  Americans  are  concerned,  and  certainly 
as  much  as  the  Free  World  is  concerned. 

The  mcst  elementary  essentials  of  the  sit- 
uation regarding  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  should 
generate  intense  Indignation  on  the  part  of 
every  American  and  every  inhabitant  of  the 
Free  World. 

Today  1  want  to  tell  you  some  things  that 
I  believe  you  should  know  about  the  plight 
of  U.S.  ptisoners  of  war  who  are  held  captive 
by  the  Hanoi  government.  At  this  moment, 
as  near  qs  we  can  ascertain  on  the  basis  of 
diverse  aaid  fragmentary  information  from 
sources — ^which  I  know  you  will  forgive  me 
for  not  mentioning— there  are  396  U.S. 
serviceman  who  are  captives  of  the  Com- 
munists to  Southeast  Asia. 

There  are.  in  addition,  nearly  1.000  U.S. 
serviceman  wlio  are  missing  in  action  about 
whom  no  conclusive  Information  has  been 
received  so  as  to  classify  them  either  dead 
or  as  prisoners. 

It's  hl^  time  that  many  people  come  to 
the  reallEation  that  Hanoi  Is  using  U.S. 
prisoners  of  war  in  a  deliberate  and  cruel 
manner  for  Hanoi's  own  propaganda  and 
policy  piB-poses.  And  In  so  doing,  Hanoi  Is 
subjecting  the  wives,  the  children,  the  par- 


ents of  these  valiant  U.S.  servicemen  to  un- 
imaginable and   unending  torture. 

For  Instance,  some  U.S.  fighting  men  have 
been  prisoners  of  war  in  North  Vietnam 
longer  than  any  U.S.  serviceman  was  held  a 
pri.soner  of  war  in  World  War  II.  And,  the 
end  of  their  ordeal  is  certainly  not  in  sight; 
for,  there  are  no  indications  that  Hanoi  in- 
tends to  change  Us  policy  of  cruelty  to  one 
of  consideration.  Repeatedly,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Laird  have  urged  the  enemy  to  respect 
the  requirements  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

This  the  enemy  has  steadfastly  and  stub- 
bornly refused  to  do. 

Why  should  they  respect  and  abide  by 
the  requirements  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
on  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  of  war? 
For  the  very  simple  moral  reason  that  on 
June  28.  1957  the  Hanoi  government  signed 
the   1949  Geneva  Convention. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense continue,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  t-o 
call  on  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong  to 
live  up  to  the  Geneva  Convention  relative 
to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War.  There 
is  nothing  complicated  about  this.  There  Is 
nothing  unreasonable  about  these  require- 
ments. What  should  be  done  can  easily  be 
done — providing  the  enemy  wants  to  do  it. 
All  that  the  enemy  has  to  do  is  to  live  up 
to  his  agreement  under  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion, which  he  signed. 

1.  Release  of  names  of  prisoners  held. 

2  Immediate  release  of  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners. 

3.  Impartial  inspections  of  prisoner  of 
war  facilities. 

4.  Proper  treatment  of  all  prisoners. 

5.  Regular  flow  of  mall. 

What  is  Hanoi  doing  about  these  simple 
humanitarian  requirements  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  which  Hanoi  signed  and  agreed 
to?  Well,  lets  see.  We'll  take  the  require- 
ments one  by  one. 

1    Release  of  names  of  prisoners  held. 

North  Vietnam  has  refused  to  identify  the 
hundreds  of  men  whom  they  hold.  As  a  re- 
sult, thousands  of  wives,  children,  and  par- 
ents, have  lived  for  over  five  years  not  know- 
ing whether  their  loved  ones  are  dead  or 
alive.  ' 

2.  Immediate  release  of  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners. 

North  Vietnam  has  refused  to  release  the 
sick  and  injured  as  is  required  by  the  Geneva 
Convention.  We  know  that  some  of  our  men 
have  suffered  many  months  from  injuries  at 
the  time  of  captivity. 

3.  Impartial  inspections  of  prisoner  of  war 
facilities. 

North  Vietnam  also  has  refused  to  permit 
impartial  inspections  as  is  required  by  the 
Geneva  Convention.  The  North  Vietnamese 
have  claimed  that  they  are  treating  our  men 
humanely.  If  that  is  the  case,  why  have  they 
refused  t-o  allow  even  the  International  Red 
Cross  into  the  prisoner  facilities?  Why 
should  they  be  afraid  to  allow  such  inspec- 
tions if,  in  fact,  they  are  treating  our  men 
humanely? 

4.  Regular  flow  of  mail. 

North  Vietnam  consistently  has  refused  to 
permit  the  free  exchange  of  mail.  In  the  past 
five  years,  only  about  100  prisoners  have  been 
allowed  to  write  letters  to  their  families. 
Even  those  few  who  have  written  have  only 
been  allowed  to  write  infrequently — some- 
thing less  than  two  letters  per  year. 

5.  Proper  treatment  of  all  prisoners. 
Many     of     the     films,     photographs,     and 

broadcasts  have  implied  that  all  our  prison- 
ers were  being  well  treated,  that  they  were 
permitted  to  communicate  freely  with  each 
other,  that  they  were  allowed  to  correspond 
regularly  with  their  families,  and  that  they 
were  rectiving  proper  medical  treatment. 

Information  which  we  have  received  raises 
serious  questions  as  to  whether  such  has 
been  the  case.  In  fact,  our  analysis  Indicates 
that    these   minimum   humanitarian   provl- 
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slons  of  the  Geneva  Convention  consistently 
are  being  disregarded  by  North  Vietnam. 

On  several  occasions.  North  Vietnamese 
propaganda  has  generated  false  hopes  among 
the  American  families  Involved.  They  have 
released  photographs  of  men  who  could  not 
be  clearly  Identified.  In  one  case,  20  different 
wives  believed  that  a  prisoner  shown  in  a 
propaganda  photograph  was  their  husband. 
The  prisoner  remains  unidentified. 

The  heartless  actions  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese were  further  illustrated  in  the  recent 
release  of  three  U.S.  servicemen.  Radio  Hanoi 
announced  that  North  Vietnam  would  free 
three  U.S.  prisoners  but  it  did  not  identify 
the  names  of  those  men  for  32  days. 

Thus,  the  hopes  of  hundreds  of  families 
were  needlessly  prolonged  for  more  than  a 
month,  and  then  tragically  shattered  for  1.342 
of  the  1.345  families  who  have  lived  for  so 
long  in  such  a  tragic  atmosphere  of 
uncertainty. 

Much  of  the  Information  concerning  U.S. 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  enemy  has  come 
to  us  in  the  form  of  propaganda  broadcasts 
and  obviously  staged  photographs  These  of 
course,  are  not  the  proper  means  of  dis- 
closing the  true  status  of  prisoners.  These 
are  not  the  means  by  which  a  signatory 
nation  adheres  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Geneva  Convention.  Yet.  these  are  the  means 
by  which  the  enemy  is  deliberately  and 
cruelly  exploiting  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  for 
enemy  purposes  These  films,  photographs, 
and  broadcasts  have  carried  the  implication 
that  our  prisoners  were  being  well  treated, 
that  they  are  permitted  to  communicate 
freely  with  each  other  and  to  correspond 
regularly  with  their  families.  The  enemy,  by 
these  means,  also  sought  to  convey  the  Im- 
pression that  US  prisoners  were  receiving 
proper  medical  treatment. 

Any  such  assumptions  are.  when  tested  by 
the  facts,  clearly  unfounded  Actually,  our 
analysis  indicates  that  these  minimum  hu- 
manitarian requirements  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention are  constantly  being  disregarded  by 
North  Vietnam.  And  if  any  of  the  admirers 
of  the  Hanoi  government  think  that  North 
Vietnam  is.  for  instance,  providing  the  names 
of  the  US.  prisoners  of  war  or  letting  those 
prisoners  correspond  with  their  families,  then 
such  apologists  for  the  enemy  should  ask  the 
wife  or  parent  of  one  of  those  captives. 

Such  a  question  would  get  a  ready  answer 
and  that  answer  would  disclose  again  the 
callous  disregard  that  has  so  constantly  char- 
acterized the  enemy's  attitude  toward  the 
Geneva  Convention,  which  the  enemy  signed. 
Here  are  a  few  more  facts  that  underline 
the  genuine  seriousness  concerning  U.S.  pris- 
oners of  war  held  by  the  enemy.  Five  hun- 
dred have  been  missing  or  held  prisoners  for 
two  years  of  more.  More  than  200  have  been 
prisoners  or  missing  for  three  and  one-half 
or  more  years.  This  is  longer  than  any  U.S. 
serviceman  was  held  prisoner  in  all  of  World 
War  II. 

Even  from  the  sparse  information  we  re- 
ceived from  propaganda  films  and  photo- 
graphs, we  can  see  U.S.  prisoners  suffering 
from  injury  incurred  many  months  ago.  We 
can  see  trends  of  substantial  weight  loss  in 
several  cases.  And.  we  know  that  some  of  the 
prisoners  have  been  held  In  isolation. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  U.S.  Government 
is  not  going  to  forget  U.S.  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  the  enemy.  I  assure  you  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
are  continually  seeking  ways  to  obtain  more 
information  concerning  these  captives  in 
enemy  hands  as  well  as  means  of  alleviating 
their  plight. 

Ot  course,  again  it  should  be  emphasized 
and  recognized  that  this  tragic  situation 
would  be  readily  resolved  if  North  Vietnam 
would  keep  its  word  with  respect  to  the 
reqtiirements  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

Personally.  I  simply  cannot  understand 
how  those  in  this  country  who  condemn  our 
Nation's  policy  in  Vietnam  and  who  express 


such  admiration  for  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  the 
Hanoi  government  can  Idolize  an  enemy 
regime  that  brutalizes  US.  prisoners  of  war. 
Personally.  I  cannot  understand  how  some 
freedom  loving  people  in  other  free  nations 
can  advocate  accommodation  to  the  Hanoi 
government,  while  at  the  same  time  North 
Vietnam  is  flagrantly  violating  the  most 
fundamental  human  rights  In  its  treatment 
of  US.  prisoners  of  war. 

It  would.  Indeed,  be  little  enough  to  expect 
from  U.S.  citizens  and  from  some  people  in 
our  allied  nations  for  them  to  express  Justi- 
fied indignation  over  the  manner  in  which 
Hanoi  is  maltreating  US.  prisoners  of  war 
In  violation  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  which. 
let  us  not  forget.  Hanoi  signed 

And,  It  would  be  extremely  helpful  too,  if 
in  the  name  of  simple  humanity,  the  gov- 
ernments of  those  nations  wtiich  consider 
themselves  humane  and  civilized  should  send 
Hanoi  a  protest  In  the  most  vigorous  and 
pointed  terms  as  to  the  shocking  manner  in 
which  North  Vietnam  is  mistreating  U.S. 
prisoners  of  war.  This  is  the  least  that  those 
who  consider  themselves  decent,  humane, 
and  civilized  can  do  for  those  U.S.  prisoners 
of  war  who  have  done  so  much  in  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

I  can  assure  you  also,  that  the  wives,  the 
children,  and  the  parents  of  those  who  are 
missing  or  prisoners  of  war  are  not  being 
forgotten  nor  will  they  be  forgotten.  A  spe- 
cial and  continuing  active  policy  committee 
has  been  established  at  the  highest  level 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  in  con- 
nection with  the  prisoners  of  war  problem. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  is  In  direct  and 
frequent  contact  with  members  of  that  com- 
mittee. Its  purpose  is  to  obtain  as  much  In- 
formation as  is  available  concerning  those 
listed  as  prisoners  of  war.  Such  information 
is  speedily  provided  to  the  wives  and  parents 
concerned 

It  is  the  clearly  established  policy  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
that    every    possible    assistance    be    accorded 
the  wives  "and  families  of  those  who  are  listed 
as  prisoners  of  war.  I  can  tell  you.  for  In- 
stance, how  this  works  with  respect  to  the 
families  of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  personnel 
listed  as  missing  or  prisoners  of  war,  as  this 
Is  one  of  my  highest  priority  responsibilities. 
Throughout  the  United  States,  there  is  a 
designated  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  officer  as- 
signed to  assist  each  Navy  or  Marine  Corps 
wife    whose    husband   is   missing   or   a   pris- 
oner. This  assistance  extends  to  any  matter^ 
medical,  housing,  continuation  of  pay— that 
may  arise.  These  casualty  assistance  officers 
are  on  call  at  any  time  In  the  event  that  one 
of  these  wives  does  not  contact  the  designated 
officer  within  a  specified  period,  that  officer 
will  either  personally  or  by  telephone  check 
with   the   wife   to   ascertain   if  there   is   any 
problem  with  which  he  can  be  of  assistance. 
As  soon  as  any  information  is  received  con- 
cerning any  prisoner  of  war.  that  information 
is  provided  the  wife  and  family. 

You  who  reside  In  California  have  the  lar- 
gest portion  of  these  brave  wives  living  in 
your  state.  There  are  375  wives  or  parents  of 
those  missing  and  prisoners  of  war  residing  in 
California  This  is  more  than  any  other  state 
in  the  country. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks 
these  wives  are  indeed  a  valiant  group.  I  have 
met  with  th'-m  in  California  and  at  various 
occasions  throughout  the  country.  I  would 
like  to  relate  to  you  a  recent  conversation 
with  one  of  them. 

While  having  breakfast  with  one  of  these 
wives  who  lives  at  the  Naval  Air  Station  at 
Lemoore.  California,  she  told  me.  in  a  very 
factual  straightforward  manner  some  of  the 
problems  she  and  the  other  wives  face  bring- 
ing up  the  children  without  their  fathers, 
who  are  either  missing  or  prisoners  of  war. 

She  said  that  a  few  nights  previous,  she 
and  her  two  children,  one  of  whom  was  a 
babv  when  his  father  left  for  Southeast  Asia, 
were   watching  TV.   During   the   program,   a 


commercial  concerning  a  type  of  hftadache 
medicine  came  on  The  theme  of  it  was.  "It's 
a  full-time  Job  being  a  father."  and  showed 
the  father  playing  with  the  youngster  She 
felt  a  cold  chill  as  her  young  son.  sitting 
beside  her.  began  to  shake  with  sobs.  Sho 
comforted  him  and  asked  him  why  he  was 
crying.  He  said,  'Because  I  miss  my  father 
so  much." 

The  next  day  at  breakfast  the  youngster 
was  still  apparently  thinking  about  that  mat- 
ter. In  a  very  matter  of  fact  way  he  asked 
his  mother.  "Why  do  they  make  pictures  like 
that  when  It  makes  people  so  unhappy?"  The 
mother  had  to  explain  that  there  were  very, 
very  few  people  who  have  the  reasons  they 
had  to  be  unhappy  because  there  were  only 
a  very,  very  few  whose  daddys  were  prisoner.! 
of  war. 

When  she  finished  telling  the  story.  I  could 
see  a  tear  on  her  cheek. 

But  this  is  the  kind  of  soul-searing  sor- 
row that  these  wives  live  with  every  moment 
of  every  day  of  every  year.  And  the  years  con- 
tinue to  add  up. 

This  is  the  kind  of  sorrow  which  Hand 
has  deliberately  created,  fostered,  and  ex- 
ploited This  is' the  very  kind  of  sorrow  that 
Hanoi  could  eliminate  if  it  adhered  to  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 
All  of  which,  brings  us  to  a  very  fundamental 
point. 

All  Hanoi  really  promised  In  signing  the 
Geneva  Convention  in  1957  was  that  North 
Vietnam  would  not  maltreat  prisoners  of  war 
in  a  t>arbartc  manner. 

Because  the  North  Vietnam  government 
still  arrogantly  refuses  to  abide  by  the  Gen- 
eva Convention,  every  American  and  every 
Free  World  citizen  should  ask  this  question: 
If  North  Vietnam  does  not  live  up  to  the 
very  rudimentary  humane  requirements  o' 
the  Geneva  Convention,  which  Hanoi  signed, 
how  can  we  expect  that  Hanoi  would  ever  live 
up  to  any  agreement  signed  In  the  course  of 
the  current  negotiations  in  Paris? 

If  Hanoi  ever  wants  to  take  a  place  amon^ 
the  respected  nations  of  the  world  and  i: 
Hanoi  ever  hopes  to  walk  with  dignity  in  the 
community  of  world  nations,  then  Hand 
must  stop  cruelly  maltreating  and  exploiting 
U.S.  prisoners  of  war  for  Hanoi's  purposes. 
Hanoi  must  stop  these  deliberate  violations 
of  the  Geneva  Convention,  which  violations 
m  turn  mean  that  Hanoi  Is  using  the  fami- 
lies, the  wives,  and  the  loved  ones  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  as  pawns. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that 
the  plight  of  the  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  is  on; 
of  the  most  serious  and  continuing  Issues 
of  our  times.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  but  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  press,  by  every  prac- 
ticable means,  to  induce  North  Vietnam  to 
adhere  to  the  Geneva  Convention.  We  can  bi 
assured  that  the  United  States  Government 
will  continue  to  work  unceasingly  for  the 
return  of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war. 

The  plight  of  the  wives  and  children  of 
those  missing  and  prisoners  of  war  is  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  the  tragedy  that  is  in  our 
midst. 

It  Is  a  remindjr  of  our  responstbili'y  whl:h 
our  Nation  has  toward  them. 
It  Is  a  sacred  responsibility. 
It  is  a  responsibility  that  I  asture  you  the 
U.S    Government  will  continue  to  discharge 
fuUv. 


Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  proud  that  I  have  an  op- 
portunity to  join  with  my  many  other 
colleagues  and  do  my  small  part  toward 
correcting  a  most  distressing  situation 
which  is  unparalleled  in  the  record  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man.  Public  opinion 
throughout  the  world  is  aroused  by  the 
inhiunan  treatment  accorded  our  brave 
Americans  being  held  as  prisoners  m 
circumstances  which  flagrantly  violate 
the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention.  In 
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fact,  not  only  is  public  opinion  aroused, 
but  it  is  fair  to  state  that  the  conscience 
of  human  beings  throughout  the  world 
lias  been  aroused  by  the  mistreatment 
cf  other  human  beings  in  a  maniKr 
which  must  be  corrected. 

This  seriourf  problem  is  personally 
epitomized  for  me  by  two  noble  West 
Virginians,  Lt.  Hayden  J.  Lockhart,  Jr., 
and  Lt.  John  S.  Albright.  There  are 
many  others  who  are  either  known  to 
be  prisoners  of  the  North  Vietnamese  or 
technically  listed  as  "missing  in  action" 
and  not  presently  confirmed  to  be  pris- 
oners of  war.  Lieutenant  Lockhart.  a 
graduate  of  Point  Pleasant  High  School 
and  the  Air  Force  Academy,  was  shot 
down  over  North  Vietnam  5  years  ago. 
His  family  has  received  two  letters  from 
him  during  that  period,  although  it  is 
certain  he  has  attempted  to  write  more 
often.  It  is  diflQcult  to  understand  how 
any  civilized  nation  can  stoop  to  the 
practice  of  cutting  off  communication, 
not  providing  the  proper  food  and  medi- 
cal care,  as  well  as  fair  treatment  to 
those  held  in  captivity. 

I  had  the  honor  to  appoint  Lt.  John 
S.  Albtlgrht  to  the  Air  Force  Academy  in 
1963.  "SCotty"  is  the  son  of  Aii-  Force  Col. 
and  Mrs.  John  S.  Albright,  who  attend- 
ed Marshall  University  in  Huntington. 
W.  Va.  Mrs.  Albright  is  a  former  resident 
of  Huntington  also,  and  this  fine  family 
has  many  relatives  in  Logan,  W.  Va..  in 
my  congressional  district.  "Scotty"  al- 
ways had  his  heart  set  on  the  Air  Force 
Academy,  and  his  parents  who  are  here 
today  related  to  me  the  many  attractive 
scholarship  offers  which  he  turned  down 
in  the  hopes  that  he  would  eventually 
qualify  for  the  Air  Force  Academy — 
whicli  I  am  proud  that  he  did.  At  the 
Academy  he  made  a  brilliant  record,  and 
it  was  always  a  source  of  pride  to  me  to 
receive  the  periodic  reports  of  lais  prog- 
ress at  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

Lieutenant  Albright  was  a  navigator 
aboard  a  C-123K  aircraft  which  was  in  a 
mid-air  collision  with  a  B-57  over  hostile 
territory  at  3  a.m.,  December  13, 1968,  his 
father's  birtliday.  All  of  us  hope  and  pray 
that  "Scotty".  ofBcially  listed  as  missing 
in  action,  is  still  alive  and  well  as  a  pris- 
oner of  war.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
any  type  of  hint  from  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government  concerning  those 
prisoners  which  are  in  their  hands. 

Following  the  reported  accident.  Colo- 
nel Albright  went  to  Thailand  and 
learned  that  there  was  time  left  for  the 
crew  of  the  plane  to  parachute.  The  pilot 
of  the  plane  did  get  out  and  was  rescued, 
and  although  it  was  dark,  he  reported 
seeing  one  other  parachute  open.  Yet  we 
can  obtain  no  information  about  whether 
"Scotty"  was  indeed  taken  prisoner,  and 
so  the  uncertainty  persists. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  expressed  con- 
cern. I  know  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Secretary  of  State  have 
expressed  concern.  This  outpouring  of 
support  in  the  Congress  reveals  the  con- 
cern of  Congress.  But  we  must  do  far 
more  than  merely  express  our  concern. 
This  situation  calls  for  concerted  action 
by  all  nations  in  order  to  restore  decency 
and  dignity  to  a  situation  which  offends 
the  very  essence  of  humanity's  concern 


for  fellow  men.  Injured  prisoners  should 
be  released  immediately,  the  names  of 
prisoners  should  be  published,  prisoners 
should  be  allowed  to  exchange  mail  with 
their  families,  and  impartial  tnspecti(Kis 
should  immediately  be  made  of  prison 
facilities,  and  prisoners  should  receive 
proper  food  and  medical  care  and  steps 
taken  to  insure  they  not  be  subjected  to 
inhumane  treatment. 

I  have  confidence  that  if  we  join  with 
tlie  leaders  of  otlie.  nations  these  basic 
rules  of  humanity  can  he  honored.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  as  long  as  wars  per- 
sist, there  will  be  prisoners  and  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  all  nation.";  have  not  hon- 
ored tlie  terms  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion equally.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  solu- 
tion to  this  tragic  situation  is  an  escala- 
tion of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  because  such 
steps  could  lead  to  even  less  humane 
treatment  of  present  and  future  prison- 
ers of  ^-ar.  We  know  that  when  hostilities 
cease  and  peace  has  been  restored,  it  is 
customary  to  release  prisoners  for  their 
return  home.  I  firmly  believe  that  our 
be.st  course  of  action,  after  taking  all  pos- 
sible steps  to  mobilize  world  action  to  en- 
force the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion, is  to  bring  this  cruel  war  in  Viet- 
nam to  a  speedy  close  and  thereby  hasten 
steps  for  the  return  of  all  prisoners. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  a  companion  resolution  to 
that  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  <Mr.  Dickinsoi^)  calling  atten- 
tion of  the  world  to  the',  plight  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  and  those  missing  in 
action  in  North  Vietnam. 

When  I  was  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
duilng  the  special  order  arranged  by  the 
gentlemen  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickin- 
son and  by  Mr.  Edw.ards  i  ,  I  was  sad- 
dened on  the  one  hand  b?cause  of  the 
plight  of  our  prisoners  of  war.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  was  thrilled  that  at  the  late 
hour  of  6:30  p.m.  the  galleries  were  filled 
witli  those  who  were  repeatedly  per- 
mitted to  breach  the  rules  of  the  House 
and  to  applaud  at  the  end  of  the  remarks 
of  each  of  those  who  participated  in  the 
special  order,  to  put  in  parspective  the 
plight  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 

I  conmiend  and  congratulate  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Alabama  iMr.  Dickinson 
and  Mi-.  Edw.',rds>  for  their  forthright 
and  resolute  action.  May  I  suggest  that 
this  resolution  by  those  who  cosponsored 
it.  including  myself,  is  our  way  of  com- 
municating to  the  heads  of  state  of 
North  Vietnam  that  they  should  observe 
the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

It  is  cur  hope  that  the  press  and  all 
the  media  of  communication  will  give 
widespread  coverage  to  this  happening 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives this  afternoon,  so  that  the  message 
may  reach  Hanoi  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  concerned.  Let  them  know  that 
we  are  adamant.  They  should  know  we 
will  accept  no  less  than  a  complete  and 
full  obsei-vance  of  the  terms  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention. 

It  is  my  considered  conclusion  there 
may  be  some  serious  doubt  as  to  whether 
it  would  be  appropriate  for  Members  of 
Congress  to  communicate  directly  to  the 
head  of  state  of  a  Communist  country. 
The  reason  I  say  this  is  because  of  the 
hangup  a  few  years  ago  involving  the 


gentleman  from  South  Dakota,  when  he 
was  Involved  in  a  procedure  of  personal 
diplomacy.  Because  it  may  not  be  appro- 
priate for  Members  of  Congress  to  com- 
municate dh-ectly  with  another  govern- 
ment, I  suggest  there  is  a  way  and  a 
means,  that  our  people  can  communicate 
with  the  head  of  state  of  North  Vietnam 
That  IS  by  letter,  brief  and  to  the  point. 
addressed  to  the  office  of  the  President 
of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
Hanoi.  North  Vietnam— via  Hong  Kong. 
Tills  special  order  which  happens  late 
in  this  day  of  Wednesday.  September  17. 
will  let  the  world  know  of  our  concern 
about  our  prisoners  of  war  £ind  those 
missing  in  action.  We  address  ourselves 
to  the  tragic  plight  of  about  1,300.  We 
are  all  distressed  that  most  of  these  may 
be  airmen.  We  are  more  distressed  that 
North  Vietnamese  say  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention does  not  apply  to  airmen.  Re- 
gardless of  what  tlie  North  Vietnamese 
may  say  they  admit  they  cannot  account 
for  over  400  of  our  missing  in  action. 

The  plight  of  our  U.S.  prisoners  in 
Vietnam  is  alarming.  None  of  us  know 
exactly  what  treatment  they  have  re- 
ceived. There  has  been  some  photographs 
of  airmen  with  bandaged  faces  c.nd  walk- 
ing bare  feet,  marched  by  two  enemy 
guards  down  the  streets  of  Hanoi.  If  thi.s 
is  the  treatment  our  seriously  injured 
American  prisoners  are  being  subjected 
to  it  is  certainly  inhumane. 

There  have  been  ample  and  sufficient 
signs  as  well  as  some  substantive  evi- 
dence that  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
treating  our  U.S.  prisoners  inhumanely. 
Here  are  some  examples : 

Our  American  prisoners,  many  of 
whom  are  seriously  wounded  have  been 
paraded  through  the  streets  of  Hanoi 
and  subjected  to  the  jeering  of  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

Some  of  our  airmen  continue  to  suffer 
their  injuries  incurred  when  they  were 
shot  down  and  have  not  been  given  ade- 
quate medical  care. 

Our  Americ-in  prisoners  have  been 
held  in  solitary  confinement  for  extended 
periods.  There  is  evidence  that  some  have 
not  bren  permitted  to  speak  to  anyone 
for  as  long  as  a  year  and  a  half.  Our 
prisoners  have  lost  weight  not  only  be- 
cause of  mistreatment,  but  because  of 
inadequate  diet. 

One  of  the  most  discouraging  and  truly 
deplorable  situations  is  that  the  first  U.S. 
pilot  was  captured  more  than  5  years 
ago,  in  August  1964  is  still  believed  to  be 
a  prisoner.  That  is  an  accurate  state- 
ment, because  there  is  no  information  as 
to  his  whereabouts  or  whether  he  is  a 
prisoner  or  not.  In  spite  of  repented  at- 
tempts by  our  Government,  and  other 
organizations,  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vietcong  have  consistently  refused 
to  release  the  names  of  our  prisoners 
that  are  t>eing  held. 

The  only  information  which  we  have 
wliich  would  in  any  way  shed  Ught  on 
tlie  status  of  our  American  prisoners  has 
come  from  North  Vietnam  in  the  form  of 
propaganda  films  which  have  been  made 
available  to  news  sources.  Once  again, 
this  is  deplorable.  It  is  inhumane  because 
these  photographs  have  generated  false 
hopes  among  the  families  of  those  who 
are  missing.  They  have  tried  to  read  into 
Uie  photographs  the  identity  of  the  prls- 
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oners  shown,  as  being  their  relatives, 
when  in  truth  these  could  not  be  truly 
determined  to  be  a  fact. 

To  cite  the  true  tragedj-,  more  than 
20  different  wives  believed  the  prisoners 
shown  in  the  propaganda  photo  was  her 
husband.  The  true  facts  are  that  even  to 
this  day  the  particular  person  remains 
unidentified. 

Remember  that  the  families  of  the 
hundreds  of  those  who  have  been  listed 
by  the  military  service  a.-^  prisoners  have 
lived  for  months  and  years  with  the 
contmuing  anxiety  and  the  constant 
pressure  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  where- 
abouts, the  well-being,  or  even  the  exist- 
ence of  their  loved  ones. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  breach 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  by  the  North 
Vietnamese,  it  should  be  recalled  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government  freely 
endorsed  the  Geneva  Convention  in  1957. 
The  terms  of  that  convention  require 
that:  names  of  all  prisoners  of  war  be 
published,  all  prisoners  receive  proper 
medical  care  and  adequate  food,  regular 
and  impartial  inspection  of  prisoners  of 
war  facilities,  the  free  flow  of  mail  be- 
tween the  prisoners  and  their  families 
be  allowed. 

The  facts  are  that  North  Vietnam  has 
welched  out.  reneged,  and  refuses  to  hon- 
or its  earlier  commitment  to  comply  with 
the  Geneva  Convention. 

Today,  the  Members  of  the  House  who 
cosponsored  the  concurrent  resolution, 
with  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  <Mr. 
Dickinson)  are  using  this  means  to  com- 
municate with  North  Vietnam.  This  is.  in 
fact,  our  letter  to  North  Vietnam.  Per- 
sonal diplomacy  by  Members  of  Congress 
is  frowned  upon  whether  in  letter  or  by 
personal  visitation.  Those  of  us  who  are 
elected  officials  in  the  legislative  branch 
are  really  a  part  of  the  Government.  We 
may  be  imder  a  kind  or  sort  of  restraint 
against  such  personal  diplomacy.  How- 
ever, so  far  as  I  know,  the  great  majority 
of  our  people  are  not  bound  by  any  such 
restraint. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  take  this 
time  to  salute  and  publicly  applaud  the 
full-page  advertisement  which  appeared 
on  page  D8  of  the  Washington  Post  for 
Wednesday,  September  17.  1969,  which 
was  paid  for  by  Fairchild -Killer  Corp.  It 
was  headed  in  bold  type  "Ignore  Him"? 
Below  was  a  picture  of  Lt.  Comdr.  R.  A. 
Stratton,  U.S.  Navy,  showing  him  in  a 
barren  North  Vietnamese  prison  cell  sit- 
ting in  solitarj'  confinement.  Some  pris- 
oners have  not  been  permitted  to  speak 
to  anyone  for  as  long  as  a  year  and  a 
half.  Some  prisoners,  while  seriously 
wounded,  have  been  paraded  through  the 
streets  of  Hanoi,  taimted  and  reviled  by 
spectators. 

The  point  is  we  cannot  ignore  our 
American  prisoners  of  war.  They  have 
been  held  without  proper  food  and  medi- 
cal care,  in  disregard  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention applying  to  war  prisoners.  The 
chances  are  his  own  family  has  no  word 
of  him.  They  do  not  know  whether  he  is 
alive  or  dead. 

Let  me  refer  again  to  the  full  page  ad 
of  Fairchild-Hiller.  The  main  thrust  of 
that  ad  is  that  individual  citizens  may 
send  their  own  letter  to  North  Vietnam. 
More  than  3,000  employees  of  Fairchild- 
Hiller  have  already  mailed  their  letters 
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asking  for  humane  treatment  for  our 
prisoners.  The  average  American  citizen 
can  encourage  a  letter  writing  campaign 
where  they  work  or  in  the  neighborhood 
where  they  live.  These  letters  must  be 
brief.  They  must  be  to  the  point.  They 
should  be  written  in  easy  English  or  in 
French  if  they  have  a  command  of  that 
language.  They  should  be  on  a  single 
piece  of  ordinary  writing  paper  because 
in  this  way  the  total  weight  is  kept  to 
under  half  ounce  and  thus  come  within 
the  provision  of  a  25-cent  airmail  stamp 
which  is  required.  Your  letters  should 
say  you  are  deeply  disturbed  about  the 
condition  of  our  American  prisoners  of 
war.  They  should  ask  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity that  the  head  of  State  in  North 
Vietnam  furnish  the  International  Red 
Cross  a  list  of  all  prisoners.  Ask  that 
there  be  an  inspection  of  prisoner  of  war 
facilities  by  the  International  Red  Cross 
or  some  other  impartial  agency.  Point 
out  the  failure  to  transmit  the  identity 
of  American  prisoners  is  a  violation  of 
the  Geneva  Convention.  Urge  our  pris- 
oners receive  proper  medical  tieatment 
and  adequate  food  as  is  required  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention.  It 
would  be  well  to  mention  that  pictures 
released  by  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  show  our  prisoners  to  be  sick 
and    undernourished    which    prove    the 
North  Vietnamese  are  violating  the  terms 
of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

It  should  be  suggested  that  because 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  en- 
dorsed the  Geneva  Convention  in  1957 
they  should  permit  our  prisoners  to  be 
given  complete  freedom   to  write  their 
families  and  receive  letters  from  them. 
Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  have  pro- 
posed to  this  point  is  that  all  our  fellow 
Americans  take  the  time  to  urge  North 
Vietnam  to  treat  our  U.S.  prisoners  of 
war  humanely.  I  think  it  i-  important 
the  North  Vietnam  Government  be  made 
aware    the    overwhelmint,'    majority    of 
American  citizens  are  deeply  concerned. 
True  there  are  many  Aii.ericans  who  are 
disenchanted  with  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Regardless    of    their    individual    beliefs 
about  the  war,  everj'one  of  us  is  deeply 
concerned  about   the   treatment  of  our 
prisoners. 

It  is  my  considered  conclusion  that 
there  are  some  sterner  measures  that 
could  be  applied  in  the  event  there 
is  no  response  to  those  letters  from 
our  fellow  Americans.  One  very  effective 
measure  would  be  for  our  State  Depart- 
ment to  call  upon  the  entire  free  world 
to  enter  into  an  economic  boycott 
against  North  Vietnam  or  any  country 
which  is  now  trading  with  North  Viet- 
nam. I  am  sure  all  the  leaders  in  our  un- 
ion movement  are  patriotic  men.  If  we 
fail  by  our  letter  writing  efforts  the  lead- 
ers of  our  unions  could  call  upon  every 
union  man  to  cease  to  handle  goods 
shipped  either  to  Vietnam  or  that  which 
comes  from  any  nation  which  continues 
to  deal  with  North  Vietnam.  This  kind  of 
economic  clout  should  prove  completely 
effective.  It  could  very  well  be  stem 
measures  may  have  to  be  applied  in  the 
future. 

For  the  time  being  I  am  proud  there 
have  been  so  many  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  have  seen 
fit  to  cosponsor  this  concurrent  resolu- 


tion. I  have  a  feeling  the  leaders  of 
North  Vietnam  in  the  past  have  indi- 
cated they  are  sensitive  to  world  opinion. 
I  am  convinced  tliat  letters  from  the 
people  of  our  Nation  to  North  Vietnam 
will  have  great  influence  toward  the  bet- 
ter treatment  for  our  U.S  prisoners. 

Once  again  I  commend  the  cosponsors 
of  this  resolution.  I  hope  widespread 
publicity  will  be  given  .o  this  effort  in 
order  that  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment may  be  made  aware  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  American 
citizens  have  not  forgotten  the  plight  of 
our  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  in  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  join  in  this  discussion  today  be- 
cause I  think  It  is  important  to  make  it 
clear  that  all  Americans,  regardless  of 
their  views  about  the  policy  of  this 
country  in  Vietnam,  are  imited  in  their 
anger  and  indignation  about  the  way  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  has 
treated  its  prisoners  of  war.  I  should 
think  for  that  matter  that  all  human 
beings  who  want  to  live  in  a  world  at 
p)eace  and  blessed  by  justice  and  com- 
passion would  share  this  indignation. 

There  was  a  time  when  some  apologi.sts 
for   the  way   that  North   Vietnam   has 
treated    its   American    prisoners    main- 
tained that  it  was  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect Hanoi  to  accord  even  minimal  con- 
sideration to  the  plight  of  these  men  or 
their  families  while  the  United  States 
was  bombing  North  Vietnam.  This  ex- 
planation of  the  behavior  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  always  seemed 
to  me  an  especially  demeaning  one.  for 
it  suggested  that  North  Vietnam  is  un- 
willing or  unable  to  implement  rules  cf 
conduct  by  wliich  she  herself  had  freely 
agreed  to  abide   Be  that  as  it  may.  the 
United   States   has   long   since   stopped 
bombing   North  Vietnam,   and   the  be- 
havior of  the  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment on  this  matter  has  not  changed. 
Surely  there  can  be  no  excuse  whatever 
for  the  continued  refusal  of  that  govern- 
ment to  disclose  the  names  of  the  men 
who  are  being  held  prisoner  and  to  ac- 
cept the  responsibilities  for  these  pris- 
oners that  evolve  upon  it  as  a  signatory 
of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  policy  of 
this  North  Vietnamese  Government  is 
stupid  as  well  as  cruel.  It  makes  peace 
more  difficult  to  achieve,  not  less.  It  un- 
dermines efforts  everywhere  to  intro- 
duce minimal  elements  of  compassion 
and  minimal  standards  of  behavior  in  a 
situation  which  cries  out  so  desperately 
for  both.  It  discredits  the  voice  of  Hanoi 
among  civilized  men  everywhere,  for  the 
decent  opinion  of  mankind  is  outraged 
whenever  individuals— to  say  nothmg 
of  their  families — should  be  punished  for 
the  policies  of  governments. 

Because  it  does  all  these  things  with- 
out adding  one  whit  to  the  security  or 
military  strength  of  North  Vietnam,  I 
cannot  believe  that  that  government  will 
not  realize  upon  reflection  that  it  is  long 
since  past  time  for  it  to  abide  by  the 
Geneva  Convention.  Such  a  decision  now 
would  have  wide  impact,  not  only  among 
those  of  us  who  have  loved  ones  directly 
concerned,  but  among  men  of  good  will 
everj-where  in  the  world. 
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GENERAL   UBAVB   TO    EXTEND 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
iinanlmous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  sTjecial  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Annunzio).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

As  I  previously  announced,  out  of  an 
abundance  of  caution  and  knowing  the 
great  interest  that  was  evident  on  the 
floor,  I  asked  my  colleagues  to  back  me 
up  for  1  hour,  so  I  yield  the  floor.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  Jack  Edwards. 
from  Mobile,  will  assume  the  floor  and 
will  not  leave  until  all  are  recognized. 

In  the  meantime,  I  go  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you  in  the  caucus  room. 


TREATMENT    OF   AMERICAN    PRIS- 
ONERS    BY     THE    NORTH     VIET- 

-NAMESE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempKire.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  joining  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson)  to- 
day in  cosponsoring  this  concurrent  res- 
olution condemning  North  Vietnam  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  for 
their  cruel  and  heartless  treatment  of 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

These  rulers  of  North  Vietnam  claim 
they  want  to  free  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ples from  the  so-called  cruel  oppression 
of  the  Saigon  government,  yet  they  sys- 
tematically mistreat  and  oppress  those 
Americans  they  have  taken  captive  dur- 
ing the  course  of  armed  conflict. 

And  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
which  claims  it  seeks  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people, 
flagrantly  disrespects  the  rights  of  the 
American  prisoner  of  war  by  denying 
him  any  communica talon  with  his  fam- 
ily and  by  perpetuating  inhuman  condi- 
tions in  the  prison  camps. 

As  a  nation  we  all  suffer  over  the  bar- 
baric treatment  of  our  American  fight- 
ing men  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  must  continue  to  live  while  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  But  none  of  us 
can  know  the  amount  of  suffering  borne 
by  their  wives  and  families,  many  of 
whom  are  here  with  us  today. 

Those  that  know  their  son  or  husband 
is  a  prisoner  of  war,  hearing  the  reports 
of  the  inhuman  conditions  in  the  prison 
camps,  can  only  hope  and  pray  that  he 
will  be  able  to  withstand  the  cruel  pun- 
ishment at  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  But 
our  hearts  especially  must  ache  for  those 
poor  women  who  do  not  know  whether 
their  loved  ones  are  dead  or  alive.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  inhumane  than  for  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  withhold  the  names 
of  those  taken  prisoner.  This  is  the  crud- 
est treatment  of  all  and  it  is  aimed  un- 
mercifully at  the  families  of  our  mOitary 
men. 


Mr.  Speaker,  no  amount  of  sympathy 
will  be  able  to  substitute  for  the  return 
of  the  husband  or  the  son  to  the  family. 
And  it  is  to  go  one  step  further  than 
just  an  expression  of  sympathy  that  we 
have  introduced  this  resolution  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  apparently  concerned  about  world 
and  national  opinion  with  respect  to 
their  conduct  of  the  war.  They  very  care- 
fully try  to  show  that  they  are  treating 
our  prisoners  kindly.  They  make  propa- 
ganda sUtements  alleging  great  atroc- 
ities on  the  part  of  the  allied  troops,  but 
say  nothing  of  the  many  atrocities  they 
have  committed  and  continue  to  com- 
mit— the  most  glaring  of  which  is  their 
cruel  treatment  of  the  American  pris- 
oners of  war. 

What  they  hope  to  gain  from  this,  I  do 
not  know.  They  only  deceive  themselves 
if  they  think  they  can  continue  to  de- 
ceive the  rest  of  the  world  with  their 
Ues  and  false  claims. 

I  hope  that  our  action  today  coupled 
with  similar  action  in  the  other  body  will 
bring  to  bear  the  pressure  of  world  opin- 
ion on  these  perpetrators  of  such  cruel 
and  vicious  treatment  of  fellow  human 
beings. 

We  Members  of  Congress,  as  the  freely 
elected  representatives  of  the  free  peo- 
ple of  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world 
must  voice  our  strong  opposition  to  the 
contumed  cruelties  suffered  by  our 
American  soldiers  at  the  hands  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front.  We  must  urge  all  free 
thinking  people  of  the  world  to  join  with 
us  in  the  condemnation  of  those  reckless 
individuals  who  have  no  respect  for  the 
decency  of  a  fellow  human  being. 

How  little  we  ask  here  today,  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  seek  only  that  the  rulers  of 
North  Vietnam  grant — not  a  diplomatic 
courtesy,  not  an  international  courtesy — 
but  a  simple  human  courtesy  and  per- 
mit the  families  of  captured  men  to  cor- 
respond with  their  husbands  or  sons.  Let 
those  who  still  have  such  great  hope 
that  their  husband  is  alive,  know  the 
truth.  They  have  that  basic  human  right. 
And  above  all,  let  the  families  of  the 
American  soldiers  captured  by  the  enemy 
know  that  their  husband  or  son  will  at 
least  be  afforded  the  basic  rights  and 
dignities  required  of  an  individual  and 
affirmed  in  the  Geneva  Convention. 

If  there  is  to  be  peace  in  this  world  it 
must  begin  with  the  mutual  recognition 
by  all  peoples  of  the  basic  rights  of  man- 
kind. War  results  when  these  basic 
rights  are  violated  and  war  wUl  con- 
tinue to  plague  the  world  until  these 
basic  rights  are  restored  to  their  proper 
place  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  North  Vietnam  a  citi- 
zen reads  what  his  government  wants 
him  to  read.  The  outside  world  knows 
little  of  what  goes  on  in  that  country.  In 
our  beloved  country  evei-ything  that  is 
said  or  done  is  known  to  the  world. 
Therefore,  I  know  the  North  Vietnamese 
rulers  will  be  listening  to  what  is  being 
said  here  today.  And  so  I  say  to  them, 
loud  and  clear,  "If  you  have  any  decency, 
if  you  have  any  feeling  for  humanity  at 
all.  any  real  interest  in  a  pesiceful 
world— release  the  names  of  those  held 


prisoner.  And  having  done  that,  give 
these  men  the  fair  and  proper  treatment 
that  is  the  basic  right  of  every  human 
being.  This  is  the  least  you  can  do." 

I  am  glad  to  share  this  special  order 
with  the  able  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Alabama 
yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico. 

(Mr.  LUJAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  telegrams.) 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  concurrent  resolution  for  re- 
lief of  prisoners  of  war  and  personnel 
missing  in  action,  I  wish  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  plight  of  the  wives  and 
famiUes  of  our  captured  servicemen. 

North  Vietnam's  total  disregard  for 
the  Geneva  Convention  has  resulted  in 
years  of  painful  heartache  for  thousands 
of  American  women  and  children  who 
have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  their 
husbands  and  fathers  are  alive  or  dead. 

One  such  wife,  a  resident  of  New 
Mexico,  is  Mrs.  James  Lindberg  Hughes, 
whose  husband  has  been  a  prisoner  of  the 
Vietcong  for  nearly  3  years.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Hughes,  a  career  ofQcer,  electri- 
cal engineer,  and  Air  Force  pilot,  has 
been  held  incommunicado  by  the  Viet- 
cong since  his  capture. 

Mrs.  Hughes  waited  patiently  for  her 
Government  to  act,  firm  in  the  belief 
that  the  Nation  for  which  her  husband 
was  fighting  would  not  stand  by  and  per- 
mit such  actions  by  the  enemy.  After  2'/2 
years  of  waiting,  Mrs.  Hughes  attempted 
to  obtain  permission  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  to  visit  her  husband.  She  went 
to  neutral  countries  with  pleas  for  their 
assistance,  to  no  avail.  She  received  no 
reply  from  the  Conmixmist  dictators  of 
North  Vietnam. 

I  interceded  on  her  behalf  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  was 
successful  in  obtaining  a  commitment 
from  the  State  Department  that  she 
would  be  granted  a  passport  to  go  to 
North  Vietnam  if  the  Government  of  that 
country  would  grant  her  a  visa. 

To  date,  after  appealing  again  to  neu- 
tral countries  to  intercede  with  North 
Vietnam,  she  has  received  not  even  the 
courtesy  of  a  letter  of  refusal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
denouncing  this  inhuman  disregard  of 
common  decency  on  the  part  of  the  Viet- 
cong and  I  urge  unanimous  passage  of 
this  resolution. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  two  tele- 
grams into  the  Record.  Each  bears  on 
this  resolution  and  contains  language  to 
which  I  wholeheartedly  subscribe; 

ILiOS  Alamos,  N.  Mex., 
September  15,  iy69. 
Manuel  Lujan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
WashingtOTi,  DC: 

The  Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico.  Republican 
Central  Committee.  Box  832.  urges  your  con- 
sideration of  the  plight  of  our  prisoners-cf- 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  unbearable  suf- 
fering and  Hardship  resulting  from  their  Im- 
prisonment is  Inhumane.  We  strongly  en- 
courage your  support  in  evjry  way  to  effect 
the  release  of  our  men  and  to  gain  human!- 
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tartan   treatment  for  them   while   they   re- 
main prisoners. 

E  R.  Orllly.  Vernon  E.  Kerr,  Bob  E. 
Watt.  William  Overton,  Harold  Shat- 
tuck,  Mrs.  Helen  Furchner,  John 
Furchner.  Mrs.  Robert  F\iltyn,  R.  V. 
Fultyn.  Dal«  Henderson.  Mrs.  Caren 
Kershner.  Mrs.  James  Lindberg 
Hughes.  Mrs.  Jean  Donham,  Mrs.  Lois 
Blondeu.  J.  M.  Bunch.  Mrs.  Sue 
Quackenbush.  John  Mendlus.  O.  H. 
Mottaz.  David  Shaffer.  John  Warren. 
Glenn  Vogt,  Mrs.  John  Malik.  H.  H. 
Soenke,  Adam  Schuch,  Al  Patrick. 
Jerry  Morgan.  Mrs.  Harold  Naveaux, 
Mrs.  Winnie  Berry,  Summers  Coxls  D. 
Gardner,  Mrs.  Joann  Stoddard.  Mrs. 
Marie  Zlegner,  Mrs.  Bee  Atwood,  Mrs. 
Dorthy  Hoard. 

We  believe  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  the  peoples  of  the  world  must  be  made 
aware  that  there  are  some  1300  human  be- 
ings being  held  prisoner  In  North  Vietnam, 
some  of  whom  have  been  there  for  four  and 
five  years.  And.  they  are  being  treated  as 
animals  despite  all  the  propaganda  to  the 
contrary. 

As  members  of  the  world  community,  with 
human  compassion  in  our  hearts,  we  are 
obligated  to  rescue  them.  We  must  have 
support  state  by  state  In  our  nation  .  .  .  and 
country  by  country  throughout  the  world 
before   this   can   be   .iccompUshed." 

Mrs.  James  Lindberg  Hughes,  Santa  Fe, 
New  Mexico. 

Mrs.  Etonald  M.  Russell,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico. 

Mrs.  Charles  R.  Brownlee,  Albuquerque. 
New  Mexico. 

Mrs.  Bobby  G.  Neeld.  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico. 

Mrs.  Tommy  E.  Gist,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico. 

Mrs.  Wilma  A.  Johnson,  Albuquerque.  New 
Mexico. 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Duslng,  Mouutalnair,  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  cf  Alabama.  I  jleld  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  iMr.  Dickin- 
son) and  those  who  have  worked  with 
him  in  preparing  the  resolution  which 
has  been  introduced  and  also  for  provid- 
ing this  time  for  Members  of  the  House 
to  express  their  support  of  this  worth- 
while effort. 

Wars  are  tragic  events  and  the  Viet- 
nam war  is  no  exception. 

In  every  conflict,  it  seems  there  are 
those  who  bear  a  disproportionate  bur- 
den— make  a  greater  sacrifice — grieve  a 
deeper  loss  than  others.  Although  the 
tragedy  of  conflict  is  national  in  scope, 
the  agony  of  that  conflict  is  visited  most 
heavily  on  a  relati-'ely  few  individuals — 
those  who  bear  the  pain  and  death  of  the 
battlefield  or  the  deprivation  of  a  pris- 
oner of  war — and  the  members  of  their 
immediate  family. 

And  some  nations  pay  a  greater  price 
in  the  defense  of  freedom,  so  some  indi- 
viduals inevitably  render  a  greater  serv- 
ice to  meet  the  nation's  price.  To  those 
who  fall  in  battle  or  those  who  in  battle 
fall  into  the  enemies'  h  tnds.  this  Nation 
and  its  people  have  a  pledge.  That  pledge 
demands  not  only  aid  and  assistance  to 
their  families,  but  to  those  who  are  held 
prisoners  an  imceasing  effort  to  see  that 
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they  are  treated  htimanely  and  provision 
made  for  their  release  and  freedom  as 
promptly  as  p>ossible. 

To  the  extent  that  we  Ignore  this 
pledge,  we  downgrade  the  citizenship  of 
those  who,  in  serving  their  country  by 
performing  their  military'  duties,  fall  into 
enemy  hands.  To  the  extent  that  they 
thereby  lose  their  citizenship,  each  of  us 
in  the  long  run  loses  a  part  of  our  own. 
In  the  long  run,  what  is  ultimately  in- 
volved is  the  security  of  every  American 
citizen  who  travels  or  has  occasion  to  go 
beyond  the  borders  of  these,  our  50 
States.  What  is  involved  is  the  security 
of  each  American  who  finds  himself  in 
a  foreign  land,  regardless  of  the  circum- 
stances that  causes  him  to  be  there. 
What  is  at  stake  here  is  the  quality  and 
measure  of  American  citizenship,  not  for 
just  a  few.  but  all  Americans.  It  is  not 
simply  a  question  of  national  honor  and 
national  prestige.  It  is,  finally,  a  question 
of  individual  security  and  individual 
rights  that  we  enjoy  and  others  recognize 
because  we  are  citizens  of  this  land. 

The  families  of  those  who  are  prison- 
ers of  war  are  paying  a  double  price — 
the  price  of  agony  and  uncertainty  even 
as  to  the  identity,  whereabouts,  and  con- 
dition of  a  member  of  their  family  and 
perhaps,  an  even  more  difficult  price  to 
pay,  which  is  the  fear  and  helplessness 
that  their  sons  or  husbands  or  fathers 
are  the  lost  men  the  Nation  has  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  or  for  whom  it  is  no 
longer  concerned.  If  they  are  lost  and 
forgotten  men  of  America,  then  it  fol- 
lows that  their  loved  ones  are  the  lost 
and  forgotten  families  of  our  Nation. 
This  we  cannot  tolerate — otherwise,  we 
shall  ultimately  be  lost  ourselves. 

When  confronted  with  those  to  whom 
the  individual  means  nothing,  we  must 
daily  prove  he  means  everything. 

Let  us  show  this  now  and  let  us  con- 
tinue to  press  for  that  which  is  right  and 
just  for  these,  our  American  brothers.  Let 
us  demand  an  accounting  and  a  com- 
mitment from  those  who  challenge  us  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Let  us  make  known 
that  we  will  not  tolerate  neglect  and 
abuse  of  those  who  become  captives.  Let 
us  be  unflagging  and  unceasing  in  press- 
ing for  a  reckoning  of  those  the  enemy 
holds  and  an  ultimate  release  of  these 
men  who  are  being  held  as  hostages  of 
war. 

To  the  extent  that  we  let  ourselves 
compromise,  then  we,  in  effect,  compro- 
mise our  own  conscience.  Let  us  have  the 
determination  and  the  dedication  to  do 
our  duty  to  these,  our  fellow  countrymen. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  for  his 
comments. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
say  that  we  Occidentals  do  not  under- 
stand the  Oriental  mind;  and  this 
probably  is  partly  true.  In  one  regard, 
however.  I  believe  we  understand  it 
completely. 

We  are  in  conflict  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese, and  they  have  captured  some  of 
our  fighting  men.  They  are  ple<lged  to 


observe  certain  amenities — certain  rules 
of  war — in  their  treatment  of  those  men: 
and  they  have  not  done  so. 

They  have  refused  to  tell  us  or  anyone 
else  the  names  of  the  captured  men. 
They  have  refused  to  permit  an  ex- 
change of  mail  between  them  and  their 
loved  ones.  They  have  refused  to  permit 
the  International  Red  Cross  to  see  them, 
or  even  to  visit  their  prison  camps. 

There  is  no  mystery  in  the  workings 
of  the  Oriental  mind  in  this.  The  North 
Vietnamese  are  using  the  weapon  of  cru- 
elty, expressly  condemned  by  the  world 
commimity. 

Those  captured  men  may  or  may  not 
be  undergoing  physical  torture,  but  we 
are  certain  of  this  much:  Their  families 
liere  at  home  are  undergoing  unneces- 
sary mental  and  spiritual  torture. 

By  calling  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
world  through  the  concurrent  resolution 
many  of  us  have  introduced  today  in  the 
House.  I  believe  we  may  speed  the  day 
when  the  North  Vietnamese  will  feel 
compelled  to  live  up  to  their  treaty 
pledges,  when  they  will  account  for  the 
men  they  have  taken  prisoner,  when 
they  will  open  their  prison  camps  to  in- 
ternational inspection,  and  when  they 
will  give  evidence  that  they  are  taking 
proper  care  of  the  sick  and  injured  men. 
The  world  community  should  judge 
harshly  this  enemy  which  uses  torture 
as  an  instrument  of  national  policy. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  very  much 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
distinguished  colleaexie  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama <  Mr.  FtowERS  1 . 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama for  >ielding.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend all  Members  for  their  efforts  to- 
ward this  occasion. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  discussion  an''  voice  my 
support  for  the  resolution  offered.  I  feel 
certain  that  the  broad  support  by  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  is  an  indication  of  the 
deep  feeling  of  concern  shared  by  all 
Americans  ever  the  tmtold  and  tmneces- 
sary  suffering  by  American  ser\'icemen 
and  their  famihes  at  the  hands  of  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Vietcon?. 

Our  Government  could  be  commended 
for  the  proper  and  humane  treatment  of 
enemy  prisoners  of  war  now  held  in  South 
Vietnam.  Having  just  returned  from  an 
inspection  tour  of  Southeast  Asia  which 
included  South  Vietnam,  I  have  firsthand 
knowledge  that  the  United  States  of 
America  recognizes  its  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Geneva  Convention 
relative  to  the  treatment  of  POW's. 
Enemy  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong 
forces  captured  in  South  Vietnam  are 
held  in  prisoner-of-war  camps  regularly 
inspected  by  the  International  Red  Cross. 
Sick  and  wounded  prisoners  have  been 
released  and  repatriated  to  North  Viet- 
nam. Tliere  is  a  regular  exchange  of  mail 
and  personal  items.  However,  our  Gov- 
ernment is  desening  of  no  special  com- 
mendations because  of  Its  treatment  of 
POWs,  as  what  we  do  we  are  obligated  to 
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do  by  the  Geneva  Convention  and  by  the 
unwritten  laws  of  society  and  all  man- 
kind. 

But  when  compared  with  the  treat- 
ment of  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
POWs  by  the  Vietcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese,  our  policy  stands  out  as  a 
glowing  humanitarian  example. 

The  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
endorsed  the  Geneva  Convention  in  1957. 
and  it  has  been  our  hope  for  years  that 
some  effort  would  be  made  by  them  to 
come  within  the  reasonable  and  humane 
requirements  of  those  accords.  But  these 
hostile  and  savage  adversaries  have 
regularly  and  systematically  refused  to 
respect  even  the  minimum  requirements 
of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  can  hear  the  hue 
and  impassioned  cry  of  the  Communists. 
and  their  sympathizers  over  the  world — 
some  of  them  citizens  of  this  country — in 
denunciation  of  what  they  claim  is 
American  imperialistic  intervention  in 
Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia.  While  we 
hear  some  so-called  peace  groups  in  this 
counti-y  praise  the  late  Ho  Chi  Minh  and 
condemn  our  own  Government,  the 
needless  suffering  goes  on  in  Vietnam  as 
the  determined  Communists  press  toward 
their  goal  of  conquering  all  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

But,  Mr.  Speaicer,  let  us  not  be  de- 
ceived by  those  who  say  our  cause  is 
unjust  and  our  objectives  are  wrong. 
Let  us  not  for  one  moment  forget  that 
both  the  facts  and  justice  are  firmly  on 
our  side.  Americans  are  fighting  and 
dying  for  freedom  in  South  Vietnam  to- 
day, just  like  they  have  been  doing  in 
South  Korea  for  almost  20  years,  and  just 
like  they  did  in  the  European  and  Pacific 
theaters  in  the  worldwide  struggle 
against  Nazi  Germany  and  imperialistic 
Japan  in  the  1940's.  This  particular 
struggle  is  a  half  a  world  away,  but  the 
forces  at  work  against  us  and  freedom  in 
South  Vietnam  are  the  same  as  elsewhere 
in  the  world:  In  Cuba,  in  Communist 
China,  in  North  Korea,  in  tlie  Soviet 
Union,  in  Czechoslavakia  and  so  on.  It  is 
the  concept  of  international  communism 
versus  freedom  and  a  democratic  way  of 
life. 

In  no  way  can  the  justice  of  our  cause 
and  the  Injustice  of  their  objectives  be 
better  illustrated  than  in  the  compara- 
tive treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

To  date,  more  than  1,350  U.S.  service- 
men have  been  classified  as  either  pris- 
oners of  war  or  missing  in  action — some 
dating  back  as  far  as  1964.  Of  this  total, 
nearly  800  are  pilots  or  other  aircrew 
members  who  were  downed  over  North 
Vietnam  and  we  believe  that  a  substan- 
tial percentage  of  these  men  are  in  fact 
prisoners. 

The  families  of  these  hundreds  of 
servicemen  have  lived  for  months  and 
years  under  the  anxiety  and  pressure  of 
uncertainty  as  to  the  status  and  well- 
being  of  their  loved  ones.  Despite  con- 
tinuing attempts  by  the  U.S.  Government 
and  neutral  organizations  such  as  the 
International  Red  Cross,  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietcong  have  not  seen 
fit  to  release  even  the  names  of  some 
prisoners  whom  they  hold.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  manner  of  men  would  choose  to 
inflict  such  torment  and  suffering  on  the 


families  and  loved  ones  of  their  fellow 
human  beings?  The  magnitude  of  this 
unnecessary  inhumanity  by  man  to  his 
fellow  man  increases  with  each  passing 
day. 

Defense  Secretary  Laird  has  reported 
that  there  are  now  more  than  200  serv- 
icemen classified  as  prisoners  or  missing 
in  action  longer  than  any  U.S.  service- 
man was  held  prisoner  during  World  War 
II. 

Today,  as  we  attempt  to  focus  world- 
wide attention  on  this  great  problem,  we 
are  fortunate  to  have  with  us  in  Wash- 
ington many  members  of  families  of 
missing  American  servicemen.  These 
wives,  parents,  and  children  have  come 
from  near  and  far  to  tell  their  personal 
stories  and  lend  support  to  our  efforts 
here.  One  of  these  brave  people  is  a  yoimg 
wife  and  mother  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. Her  name  is  Rosalind  Alexander 
Apodaca,  the  wife  of  Victor  J.  Apodaca.  a 
captain  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  a  grad- 
uate of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  and 
an  Air  Force  pilot  who  was  shot  down 
over  North  Vietnam  in  June  of  1967.  She 
told  her  moving  story  just  this  morning 
for  all  of  the  world  to  hear.  She  knows 
not  whether  she  is  a  wife  or  a  widow  and 
whether  their  two  sons  have  a  father  liv- 
ing in  prison  somewhere  in  North  Viet- 
nam. The  heartbreaking  story  of  the 
Apodaca  family  is  not  unlike  that  of 
liundreds  of  others,  many  of  whom  are 
here  today. 

Surely  we  can  do  no  less  as  Representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  these  United  States 
than  to  adopt  the  resolution  offered  and 
by  so  doing,  resolve  further  that  these 
men  and  their  loved  ones  will  not  become 
the  "forgotten  Americans"  of  our  time. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  '  Mr.  Brown  i  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing my  support  of  the  concurrent 
resolution,  now  before  the  House,  which 
appeals  to  North  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion of  1949  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  and  to  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  release 
of  American  servicemen  now  held  as 
prisoners  of  war. 

I  sliare  the  uncertainty  and  apprehen- 
sion which  face  the  families  of  those 
American  servicemen  whose  fates  are  not 
known.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  too 
much  to  ask  one  government  to  release 
the  names  of  those  servicemen  who  have 
become  its  prisoners,  permit  the  regular 
flow  of  mail  and  accord  them  humane 
treatment.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  loss  of 
prestige  or  military  advantage,  but  rather 
a  matter  of  common  decency  to  one's  fel- 
low man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  inaugural  address, 
the  President  urged  that  our  words  be 
heard  as  well  as  our  voices.  I  would  hope 
that  the  leaders  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Government  and  tlie  National  Liberation 
Front  would  heed  our  words  today  as  we 
voice  our  great  concern  over  the  treat- 
ment of  our  American  prisoners  of  war. 

As  a  newspaperman,  I  regret  tliat  the 
Press  Galleries  are  not  as  full  this  eve- 
ning as  are  the  Visitors'  Galleries  and 
this  Chamber.  But  I  am  pleased  that  the 


Secretary  of  Defense,  a  former  Member 
of  this  body,  did  consider  our  efforts  to- 
day significant  and  worthy  enough  to  join 
in  it  physically,  even  though  the  rules  of 
this  body  prohibit  his  speaking  to  the 
issue.  I  am  sure  that  his  presence  indi- 
cates the  concern  of  the  present  admin- 
istration for  those  who  are  prisoners  of 
war,  those  missing,  and  those  who  now 
wait  and  wonder. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  those  who  have 
loved  ones  imprisoned  as  a  result  of  this 
war,  just  as  it  does  to  those  who  have 
lost  loved  ones.  But  in  particular,  I  sym- 
pathize with  those  who  do  not  know— 
those  at  home  who  have  heard  nothing 
more  •  than  their  men  are  missing,  and 
those  men  who  are  prisoners  who  are  not 
permitted  word  from  their  loved  ones. 
One  of  my  good  friends  was  missing  in 
the  Korean  war  and  I  know  the  suffering 
his  wife  and  mother  experienced  by  not 
knowing.  I  know,  therefore,  the  anxiety 
which  is  t)eing  experienced  by  families 
from  my  district  who  are  in  this  circum- 
stance. I  congratulate  the  gentlemen  in 
the  well,  the  gentlemen  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Dickinson  and  Mr.  Edwards).  Let- 
ters maintain  this  pressure  of  public 
opinion  and  make  it  national  and  world 
opinion.  The  barbarism  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communists  demands  no 
less.  Tlie  sacrifice  of  those  who  have  been 
lost  or  captured  and  those  who  share 
their  suffering  deserves  no  less. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  go  on 
record  along  with  a  number  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  deploring  the 
cruel  and  inhumane  treatment  that  has 
been  accorded  American  prisoners  of  war 
by  their  North  Vietnamese  captors. 
Statements  by  recently  released  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  raise  grave  concern 
about  the  welfare  of  the  more  than  1.300 
American  GTs  reported  "missing  in  ac- 
tion." Because  of  Hanoi's  failure  to  con- 
firm the  names  of  men  being  held  captive, 
knowledge  of  whether  these  'missing" 
Americans  are  alive  or  dead  is 
unavailable. 

Of  course,  the  release  of  every  Ameri- 
can prisoner  of  war  is  a  relief  and  a  bless- 
ing, but  the  release  of  an  occasional  pris- 
oner, without  disclosing  the  names  of  the 
men  still  held  in  captivity  is  a  cruel  act 
of  torture  for  the  families  of  those  still 
imprisoned  in  North  Vietnam. 

It  is  an  international  crime  that  the 
North  Vietnamese,  who  signed  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  along  with  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam,  have  refused 
to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  the  Gene'  a 
Convention  regarding  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war.  A  simple  and  basic  re- 
quirement of  these  conventions  is  that 
the  names  of  prisoners  be  given  to  their 
families  and  to  an  appropriate  agency  in 
a  neutral  country.  Hanoi  has  refused  to 
observe  even  this  civilized  requirement. 

Other  provisions  of  the  convention  re- 
quired the  immediate  release  of  sick  and 
wounded  prisoners,  impartial  inspection 
of  prisoner  of  war  facilities,  proper  treat- 
ment of  all  prisoners,  and  provisions  for 
sending  and  receiving  mail.  North  Viet- 
nam has  conspicuously  failed  to  comply 
with  these  provisions  while  maintaining 
that  American  prisoners  of  war  are  being 
treated  humanely.  Intelligence  reports 
and    testimony    from    servicemen    who 
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have  been  released  or  who  have  escaped 
indicate  that  this  is  simply  not  true.  The 
reports  confirm  the  charge  that  prison- 
ers of  war  are  treated  harshly  and  cruel- 
ly by  their  North  Vietnamese  captors. 

If  it  is  true  that  Hanoi's  leaders  have 
their  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  American 
pubUc  opinion,  then  let  them  read  loud 
and  clear  America's  indignation  at  the 
abusive  treatment  rendered  American 
prisoners  of  war. 

Passage  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  appealing  to  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  'Vietnam  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion relatmg  to  the  treatment  of  prison- 
ers of  war  is  the  least  that  Congress  can 
do  to  put  America  on  record  condemn- 
ing the  atrocious  behavior  of  the  North 
Vietnamese.  I  lend  my  wholehearted 
support  to  this  effort. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  be  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the 
resolution  which  we  discuss  today.  Per- 
haps all  of  our  efforts  here  will  not  be 
meaningful,  but,  if  there  is  the  slight- 
est possibility  that  our  voices  will  be 
heeded,  then  it  is  well  worth  the  try. 

Our  country  is  at  war.  whether  it  is 
formally  declared  so  or  not.  But  our  war 
is  one  of  defense  and  not  invasion.  We 
do  not  seek — and  we  never  have — the 
lands  or  peoples  of  any  other  country. 
We  are  simply  trying  to  aid  the  South 
Vietnamese  in  the  defense  of  their  coun- 
try. We  are  honoring  an  international 
commitment  made  many  years  ago. 
Again.  I  emphasize  we  have  no  desire  to 
conquer  the  country  of  North  Vietnam 
and  to  decimate  its  people  in  so  doing. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  we  have  this  capa- 
bility. I  have  no  doubt  that  we  could 
literally  destroy  all  that  is  North  Viet- 
nam in  a  very  few  days  if  this  was  our 
wish. 

In  the  honoring  of  our  commitment, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  send  over  one- 
half  million  of  our  finest  young  men  to 
Souuheast  Asia.  These  brave  human 
beings  did  not  wish  to  be  involved  in  the 
bloodshed  of  war  but  they  answered 
their  country's  call,  as  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans have  since  the  dawn  of  our 
country's  existence. 

Some  of  these  men  have  been  killed, 
wounled,  or  captured.  This  is  the  price 
of  war,  we  know.  But  it  is  the  status  of 
the  captured  Americans  that  we  cannot 
understand.  If  our  enemy  was  a  nation 
of  barbarians,  savages,  or  crazed  people, 
it  would  not  lessen  our  sorrow,  but  it 
would  be  more  understandable.  But 
North  Vietnam  is  not  such  a  nation  and 
how  she  can  permit  this  inhumane  treat- 
ment of  her  prisoners,  I  cannot  under- 
stand. 

I  sympathize  deeply  with  the  wives 
and  loved  ones  of  our  boys  who  are  im- 
prisoned in  North  Vietnam.  They  have 
been  brave  and  patient  and  there  is  no 
Question  that  they  love  their  country  as 
deeply  as  their  men.  The  actions  of  the 
Hanoi  Government  is  cruel  and  Inhuman 
to  these  wonderful  people.  They  deserve 
much  better. 


I  hope  and  pray  that  by  raising  our 
voices  today  In  this  great  Hall,  it  will 
serve  notice  on  Hanoi  that  the  world 
expects  more  of  a  nation  which  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  part  of  a  humane  civiliza- 
tion. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  and  others  of  our 
colleagues  who  have  taken  these  special 
orders  to  focus  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  and  the  civilized  world 
upon  the  tragic  plight  of  these  some 
1.350  families  of  our  imprisoned  or  miss- 
ing in  action  servicemen. 

I  think,  as  one  speaker  earlier  stated. 
that  such  an  expression  as  this  is  long 
overdue  and  I  wish  we  had  expressed  it 
earlier. 

I  do  not  know  that  in  my  7  years  I 
have  been  so  inspired  as  when  I  listened 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  and  as  I  listened  to  our 
minority  leader  and  others  who  have 
spoken.  It  really  was  a  thrill  and  I 
wanted  to  get  up  and  wave  the  flag 
that  for  once  we  were  speaking  up  in 
behalf  of  those  who  are  carrying  the 
banner  of  America  and  of  those  who  un- 
fortunately have  been  captured  by  the 
enemy  and  of  those  who  perliaps  are 
even  dead  at  tliis  time. 

By  this  message  here  today,  I  believe 
we  are  letting  the  world  know  as  well  as 
letting  the  people  of  North  Vietnam  know 
that  we  do  condemn  such  barbaric  and 
even  such  diabolical  conduct  such  as 
they  have  engaged  in  with  reference  to 
the  treatment  of  these  prisoners. 

But  I  remember  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
I  will  conclude,  I  believe  one  of  the 
finest  patriots — one  of  the  finest  living 
Americans  today  is  the  gentleman  from 
my  district,  the  Honorable  James  F. 
Byrnes  who  even  at  this  moment  is  in  a 
hospital.  He  has  been  seriously  ill.  He  is 
90  years  of  age.  He  is  a  man  who  has 
served  in  all  of  the  branches  of  govern- 
ment. He  has  served  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  this  Nation,  and  in  that  capacity 
he  gained  extensive  experience  in  deal- 
ing v.'ith  the  Communists.  I  remember  re- 
peatedly hearing  the  Secretary.  Mr. 
Byrnes,  say  that  there  is  one  language 
the  Communists  understand  and  that  is 
language  of  power. 

They  are  not  influenced  by  spiritual 
or  verbal  appeals.  I  hope  in  this  instance 
that  we  may  be  wrong,  that  the  leaders 
of  North  Vietnam  will  hear  this  message 
from  Congress  that  we  are  concerned, 
and  that  we  are  speaking  out  in  a  strong, 
forceful  manner  in  condemning  their  in- 
humane activities  in  reference  to  these 
1,350  men.  But.  Mr.  Speaker — may  I  say 
this — that  if  the  North  Vietnamese  do 
not  get  the  verbal  message  that  we  are 
giving  them  today  in  condemning  their 
diabolical  conduct,  I  hope  some  of  our 
leaders — those  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  war — will  be  considering  the 
possibility  of  telling  them  that  we  in 
America  do  have  the  ability  to  speak 
other  than  words.  In  trying  to  help  our 
men  over  there,  we  should  be  willing  to 
let  the  Communists  know  that  our  words 


today  are  not  idle  talk  but  the  determi- 
nation to  implement  these  words  is  also 
there.  These  families  have  suffered  too 
long;  for  too  long  have  we  avoided  the 
"get  tough"  approach. 

So  while  we  are  speaking  today — and 
I  hope  and  pray  they  will  get  the  verbal 
message — but,  if  they  do  not,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, then  we  must  be  willing  to  back  up 
our  message  with  action.  To  refuse  to 
do  so  only  prolongs  this  agoniting  and 
frustrating  war  and  actually  encourages 
the  Communist  leadership  in  Vietnam. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois iMr.  Pucns'SKi' . 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  colleague  in  the  well  and 
the  other  Members  who  have  taken  the 
time  today  to  raise  their  voices  in  indig- 
nation against  the  inhuman  treatment 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  by  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

It  is  ironic  that  we  should  be  here  to- 
day on  the  30th  anniversary  of  Commu- 
nist infamy  in  World  War  II.  It  was  30 
years  ago  today,  on  September  17.  1939. 
that  Soviet  Russia's  troops  crossed  over 
into  Poland  and  started  three  decades  of 
treachery  against  human  dignity,  topped 
off  last  Sunday  in  Hanoi  in  an  announce- 
ment which  I  tliink  has  escaped  most 
public  attention — an  announcement  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  Red  Cross  that  the 
Geneva  Convention  on  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war  does  not  apply  to  American 
airmen. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  401 
known  American  prisoners  of  war  are 
airmen,  and  that  leads  me  to  believe  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  Communists  have 
destroyed  these  men  or  perpetrated  sucli 
indescribable  atrocities  on  these  men 
that  they  are  now  saying  the  Geneva 
Convention  does  not  apply  Why  else 
would  they  say  to  the  world  that  the 
Geneva  Convention  on  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  does  not  apply  to  airmen?  Be- 
cause they  cannot  account  for  those  401 
Americans — and  I  am  telling  you  right 
now,  the  time  for  protest  is  over.  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution.  But  I  fear 
this  resolution  will  be  just  hollow  words. 
I  called  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  yes- 
terday to  rally  the  free  world  into  a  boy- 
cott, an  economic  quarantine  against 
Hanoi  until  Hanoi  agrees  to  have  the 
rules  of  Geneva  apply  to  American  pris- 
oners of  war. 

And  if  the  State  Department  cannot 
do  it.  then  I  call  upon  every  union  in  this 
country  to  cease  handling  immediately 
ever>'  piece  of  goods  that  comes  in  inter- 
national trade  to  ports  in  America  from 
any  country.  Communist  or  otherwise, 
that  deals  with  Hanoi. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  agony  of 
Vietnam  cannot  continue.  We  have  made 
every  single  concession  to  the  Commu- 
nists. 

A  great  President.  President  Johnson, 
took  a  gamble  and  called  for  a  bombing 
halt.  There  were  those  who  were  say- 
ing. "Just  stop  the  bombing.  Just  stop 
the  bombing  and  it  will  all  be  over."  Dur- 
ing this  bombing  pause  we  have  lost  al- 
most as  many  American  soldiers  in  com- 
bat as  we  did  <n  the  preceding  7  years  of 
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our  Involvement  in  Vietnam.  In  another 
-^  or  3  weeks,  our  death  losses  during 
the  bombing  pause,  will  exceed  our  losses 
in  the  whole  war  up  to  the  pause. 

We  agreed  to  a  number  of  cease-fires 
Including  the  Tet  holidays,  and  even  as 
late  as  last  week,  during  funeral  services 
for  Ho  Chih  Minh  this  great  Nation  of 
ours  agreed  to  a  cease-flre,  in  order  to 
show  good  faith. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  withdrawn  two  ele- 
ments of  troops  in  order  to  show  good 
faith  and  take  some  reasonable  risks  for 
peace. 

Finally,  our  negotiators  in  Paris  have 
used  every  humane  device  to  try  to  bring 
peace. 

Each  of  these  efforts  has  met  with  a 
rebuke,  just  as  we  have  been  met  with  a 
rebuke  last  Sunday,  when  the  North  Viet- 
namese Red  Cross  said  the  rules  of 
Geneva  do  not  apply  to  our  American 
airmen. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has 
come  when  the  President  of  these  United 
States  ought  to  sen-e  notice  on  the  North 
Vietnfimese  that  if  they  do  not  move 
toward  some  meaningful  peace  gestures 
by  tha  first  of  October,  or  the  first  of 
November,  we  are  going  to  stop  this 
charade  and  resume  the  bombing  of  the 
north  and  bring  the  tragic  war  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Talcott)  . 

(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  a 
prisoner  of  war.  I  was  missing  in  action 
for  some  weeks  before  I  was  reported  cap- 
tured. It  was  some  additional  weeks  be- 
fore my  physical  condition  was  reported, 
through  the  Red  Cross,  to  my  wife  and 
family.  I,  therefore,  know  a  little  about 
the  agony  of  war,  being  captured  and 
held  prisoner  of  war. 

My  wife  and  family  have  related  to  me 
in  an  incomplete  and  limited  way  the 
grief,  the  anxiety,  the  agony,  the  despair, 
the  worry,  the  loneliness,  the  mental  and 
emotional  terror  of  not  knowing  the 
whereabouts,  the  condition,  the  thoughts 
of  a  missing  airman.  No  matter  how  we 
try,  we  cannot  fully  appreciate  the  grief, 
worry,  and  anxiety  of  the  wives  of  POW's, 
and  especially  the  wives,  family,  and 
loved  ones  of  those  missing  in  action. 

I  was  fortimate.  I  was  imprisoned  for 
only  14  months.  My  physical  injuries 
were  healed.  I  kept  my  sanity.  My  cap- 
tors were  not  so  evil.  They  permitted  me 
to  lose  only  45  pounds.  They  only  baked 
millions  of  human  beings  in  ovens.  They 
only  made  lampshades  out  of  human 
skins.  In  comparison  with  our  enemy  in 
Vietnam,  my  captors  were  decent  men 
and  honorable  warriors.  They  at  least 
reported  my  capture,  they  at  least  per- 
mitted me  to  correspond  biweekly  with 
my  family,  they  at  least  permitted  the 
Red  Cross  to  inspect  our  prison  camps 
occasionally,  they  at  least  repatriated  the 
seriously  ill,  the  mentally  deranged,  and 
the  dangerously  wounded. 

Our  Communist  enemy  in  North  Viet- 
nam is  the  most  inhumane,  most  heinous 
enemy  in  the  history  of  warfare. 

Not  only  are  they  cruel  to  ixmocent  ci- 


vilians caught  up  in  the  battle  in  the 
south,  they  are  diabolically  crtiel  to  pris- 
oners and  they  are  purposely  brutal  to 
the  families  of  their  captives.  They  know 
full  well  the  mental  and  emotional  effects 
their  maltreatment  of  prisoners  has  upon 
the  wives,  children,  and  parents  of  air- 
men missing  in  action. 

This  Communist  enemy  employs  the 
cruelest  of  tactics  to  carry  out  their  war 
against  South  Vietnam. 

The  captured  airman  can  stand  so 
much  physical  cruelty — then  he  will  die 
and  his  pain  will  be  gone.  Of  course,  this 
physical  torture  can  be  prolonged 
viciously — and  the  evidence  is  accumu- 
lating that  physical  tortures  beyond  our 
beliefs  have  been  perpetrated  upon  our 
prisoners.  Even  mental  torture  can  be 
prolonged  only  so  long  as  sanity  re- 
mains— and  fortimately  there  is  a  merci- 
ful human  limit  to  mental  torture. 

But  the  mental  and  emotional  torture 
of  the  families  is  indefinite  and  indes- 
cribable. It  continues  day  after  anxious 
day.  night  after  sleepless  night. 

Time  after  time  the  family  hopes  are 
raised.  Time  after  time  these  precious 
hopes  are  dashed.  It  is  uncomprehensible 
to  me  how  these  wives  and  families  can 
carry  on — but  they  have  and  they  do. 

This  group  of  wives  is  probably  our 
most  courageous  soldiers,  our  most  gal- 
lant warriors.  I  cannot  praise  them 
highly  enough.  But  praise  is  absolutely 
worthless  to  them. 

Something  effective  must  be  done. 
They  ask  so  little.  "Please,  just  tell  me 
whether  I  am  a  wife  or  a  widow."  Can 
you  imagine  such  a  plea?  None  of  us  can 
imagine  the  pathos  of  such  a  plea?  Who 
can  imagine  a  captor  so  cruel,  so  bar- 
baric, so  mean  that  he  would  refuse  to 
answer  such  a  pathetic  plea  of  a  wife  or 
mother.  No  one  has  been  able  to  express 
in  words  the  cruel  attitude  and  beastial 
behavior  of  our  enemy  in  Vietnam. 

The  world  should  know.  The  Commu- 
nists, the  Communist  sympathizers, 
apologists,  and  assisters  here  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  should  have 
a  taste  of  the  barbaric  behavior  of  their 
Communist  colleagues  in  North  Vietnam. 
Communists  in  this  country  and  abroad 
ought  to  take  a  stand — either  support 
or  condemn  the  behavior  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  toward  prisoners.  Those  In 
this  country  who  support  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietcong  ought  to  at 
least  condemn  their  beastialities  toward 
POWs  and  their  families  and  do  it  clear- 
ly and  unequivocably. 

Many  points  have  been  covered  by  my 
colleagues.  I  concur  with  most  of  their 
remarks  and  associate  myself  with  them. 
I  hope  this  discussion  is  widely  reported. 
The  atrocities  of  the  battlefield  are  re- 
ported with  alacrity  and  drama — but 
the  news  media  have  neglected  this  as- 
pect of  the  war. 

The  news  media  neglect  the  POW  and 
MIA  stories  for  several  reasons:  First, 
they  are  difficult  to  cover;  second,  a 
relatively  few  of  our  citizens  are  in- 
volved; third,  the  last  administration 
showed  little  interest  or  concern ;  fourth, 
any  fair  and  thorough  report  would 
show  the  Communist  enemy  to  be  so 
barbaric  and  uncivilized  that  even  the 
far  left  would  be  embarrassed ;  and,  fifth, 


the  mainstream  of  U.S.  and  world  opin- 
ion would  be  so  revolted  that  support 
for  the  Vietcong  sympathizers  and  sup- 
porters in  this  country  would  evaporate. 

I  challenge  the  news  media  to  ferret 
out  and  tell  the  POW  and  MIA  story  to 
the  world.  I  challenge  the  UrJted  Na- 
tions to  schedule  a  discussion  of  this  is- 
sue before  the  General  Assembly  or  the 
Security  Council.  I  challenge  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  permit  the  Red  Cross  to 
inspect  prison  camps  in  North  Vietnam. 
I  challenge  the  World  Court  to  enter- 
tain a  motion  for  habeas  corpus  on  be- 
half of  the  U.S.  airmen  known  to  be 
missing  In  action  in  North  Vietnam. 
I  challenge  the  Quakers  to  request  of  the 
Communist  captors  a  simple  list  of  the 
names  and  locations  of  U.S.  prisoners 
and  read  them  aloud  on  the  Capitol 
steps.  I  challenge  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Members  of  the  other 
body  who  by  word  and  deed  sympathize 
with  and  support  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  to  urge  that  Government 
to  comply  with  the  Geneva  Convention 
as  it  relates  to  prisoners  of  war.  If  Com- 
munist sympathizers  and  Communist 
assisters  here  accept  the  Communist  line 
that  this  is  not  a  declared  war  and, 
therefore,  the  captives  are  not  prisoners 
of  war.  I  challenge  them  to  urge  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communists  to  treat 
their  American  captives  as  they  would 
any  common  criminal.  Certainly  the 
"compassionate"  and  "ethical"  Com- 
munist would  permit  even  a  common 
criminal  to  correspond  with  his  family. 
Certainly  the  Communist  creed  would 
disclose  whether  or  not  a  certain  person 
was  confined  in  one  of  their  prisons. 
Certainly  the  Communist  creed  would 
require  the  humane  treatment  of  even 
the  most  common  of  criminals.  Commu- 
nists who  claim  to  be  interested  In  the 
welfare  of  human  beings  certainly  would 
not  intentionally  perpetrate  mental  and 
emotional  anxieties  and  cruelties  upon 
women  and  children  who  have  done 
nothing.  Or  would  they? 

For  a  clearer  insight  into  the  Commu- 
nist mind  and  behavior,  I  suggest  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  treatment  of  our 
POW's  and  MIA's. 

There  is  another  comparison  that  is 
fresh  on  my  mind  that  may  give  us 
Americans  a  better  perspective  concern- 
ing this  matter  of  treatment  of  prisoners. 

Remember  the  historic  meeting  in  this 
great  Hall  yesterday.  It  was  one  of  my 
most  thrilling  moments.  I  was  enormous- 
ly proud  of  my  Nation,  its  people,  the 
astronauts  and  their  wives.  Did  you  not 
experience  a  wonderful  feeling  when  the 
Speaker  asked  the  proud  and  courageous 
wives  to  stand  even  though  they  and  we 
were  already  standing — and  as  if  by  an 
invisible  direction  ever>'one  near  the 
three  ladles  sat  down  so  that  everyone 
else  could  see  them  more  clearly.  They 
were  proud,  as  well  as  beautiful  and 
pleasant.  We  all  applauded  sincerely. 
Many  eyes  must  have  clouded,  many 
heai-ts  must  have  beat  faster,  many 
thoughts  must  have  flooded  through  our 
minds. 

These  young  wives  shared  the  risk  of 
the  daring  space  exploration.  We  all 
know  they  could  have  been  widows.  Who 
could  not  have  thought  these  and  other 
such  thoughts?  I  did. 
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But  I  also  thought  about  other  cou- 
rageous, gallant  wives  of  other  airmen — 
the  wives  of  our  POW's.  They  are  simi- 
larly young,  vital,  beautiful,  proud,  cour- 
ageous; their  lives  were  quite  parallel. 
Their  husbands,  too,  had  volunteered  to 
serve  their  country.  They  too  are  skilled 
pilots.  They  too  have  endured  the  joys 
and  hardships  of  the  military  services. 
They  too  loved  their  families.  They  too 
looked  forward  to  lives  at  home  together. 

The  comparisons  are  not  fully  paral- 
lel. Our  country  spends  a  gi'eat  deal  more 
to  insure  the  safety  of  the  astronauts. 
Safety  is  the  byword  of  our  space  pro- 
gram. Redundancy  after  redundancy  is 
built  into  our  spacecraft  to  minimize  the 
risk  to  our  small  space  crews.  This  safety 
requirement  costs  billions  of  dollans — and 
I  support  the  concept. 

But  the  missions  of  our  flight  crews  in 
Southeast  Asia  are  much  more  hazard- 
ous and  no  such  safety  is  built  into  our 
tactical  aircraft.  The  crews  are  often 
asked  to  take  enormous  lisks.  I  would 
spend  more  to  guarantee  the  safety  of 
our  flight  crews. 

The  astronauts  are  heroes — bona  fide 
heroes.  They  are  heaped  with  honors — 
whether  they  only  partially  orbit  the 
earth  or  walk  on  the  moon.  They  are  the 
toast  of  the  world.  I  join  in  the  toasting 
and  the  hero  worship.  But  I  believe  our 
flight  crews  in  Vietnam  are  equally,  if 
not  more,  heroic. 

The  astronauts  earn  considerable  out- 
side income  because  of  their  role  as  as- 
tronauts. I  am  glad  for  them.  Their  wives 
enjoy  solid  economic  security.  I  am 
pleased  it  is  available  to  them. 

These  and  other  comparisons  should  be 
remembered  when  we  proudly  applaud 
the  astronauts  and  their  wives,  we  really 
owe  them  an  equal  or  greater  expression 
of  our  gratitude. 

While  I  join  in  the  plaudets  for  the 
wives  of  the  astronauts,  I  urge  you  to 
remember  the  wives  of  our  POW's  and 
MIA's  who  really  have  very  little  in  re- 
turn for  their  inestimable  contributions, 
courage,  and  patience. 

The  astronauts'  wives  and  family 
shared  the  risk  of  death  and  the  heart- 
ache of  widowhood — but  they  did  not 
risk  or  suffer  the  agony  of  separation  and 
the  interminable  worry  about  the  condi- 
tion or  whereabouts  of  their  husbands. 

The  astronauts  risked  death  and  in- 
jury, but  not  the  unspeakable  torture 
of  Communist  imprisonment. 

Today  in  our  galleries  are  many  of  the 
most  heroic  women  I  know.  They  are 
gallant  warriors.  They  are  devoted  wives. 
They  have  been  patiently  respectful  of 
our  Government's  efforts  on  their  behalf 
although  it  has  accomplished  nothing. 
They  are  brave  beyond  words. 

They  deserve  our  gratitude.  They 
deserve  our  help.  Their  plight  should 
be  known  to  us.  every  American  and  to 
all  the  citizens  of  this  planet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  proposal  I  made 
last  year  when  the  Paris  talks  were  just 
getting  underway.  This  proposal  was  in 
the  form  of  a  telegram  on  October  17, 
1968.  to  Ambassador  Harriman  in  Paris, 
with  copies  to  President  Johnson  and 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk.  The  telegram 
was  as  follows : 


Hanford,  Calif. 
Ambassador  W  Averell  Harriman, 
U.S.  Embassy.  Paris: 

Respectfully  suggest  you  propose  that 
North  Vietnamese  negotiators  as  an  act  of 
good  faith  agree  to  immediate  exchange  of  all 
prisoners  of  war  Such  proposal  could  serve  as 
a  meaningful  response  to  bombing  halt. 

More  Importantly  prisoner  exchange  or 
even  prisoner  information  exchange  could 
provide  eflfecllve  first  step  in  assuring  success 
In  peace  negotiations  and  help  to  establish 
precept  of  man's  humanity  to  man. 

Burt  L.  Talcott. 
U.S.     Congressman.     California     12th 
District. 

On  October  23,  1968,  Averell  Harriman 
wrote  me  the  following  letter  from  Paris: 
Embassy  of  the 
United  States  of  America, 

Paris,  October  23, 1968. 
Hon.  Burt  L.  Talcott. 
^fe^nber  at  Congress, 
Hanford.  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman  :  I  have  received 
your  thoughtful  telegram  proposing  a  pris- 
oner exchange.  I  appreciate  your  concern 
which  I  share  deeply. 

I  can  give  you  my  personal  assur.Tnce  that 
I  am  doing  everything  in  my  power  to  see 
that  no  opportunity  is  missed  which  could 
conceivably  lead  to  constructive  action  to 
free  Americans  held  by  North  Vlet-Nam. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  inform  you  that  so 
far  the  North  Vietnamese  have  not  shown 
any  interest  in  an  exchange  of  prisoners  such 
as  you  propose  Nevertheless,  the  occasional 
releases  of  our  men  are  a  sign  that  the  enemy 
is  affected  by  U.S.  and  world  opinion  We 
will  continue  to  exert  every  effort  to  encour- 
age further  releases  as  well  as  their  accept- 
ance of  their  obligations  under  the  Geneva 
Convention.  Of  course,  progress  towards 
peace  is  the  best  assurance  for  the  release 
of  our  men. 

I  welcome  your  Interest  and  support  in  this 
endeavor. 

Sincerely. 

W   Averell  Harriman. 

On  October  29.  1968,  the  Assistant 
SecretaiT  of  State  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations responded  for  Secretarj'  Rusk 
and  President  Johnson  acknowledging 
receipt  of  copy  of  my  telegram  to  Am- 
bassador Harriman. 

His  letter  follows: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington.  DC,  October  29.  1969. 
Hon,  Burt  L.  Talcott, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Talcott:  Secretary 
Rusk  has  asked  me  to  thank  you  for  sending 
him  and  President  Johnson  copies  of  your 
lele^ram  to  Ambassador  Harriman  proposing 
a  prisoner  exchange  with  North  Vietnam  as  a 
step  towards  peace.  I  understand  that  Am- 
bassador Harriman  has  replied  to  you  di- 
rectly from  Peitis. 

I  would  only  add  to  his  reply  the  assur- 
ance that  our  Government  Is  fully  commit- 
ted to  taking  every  action  which  can  con- 
tribute to  a  Just  settlement  and  progress 
towards  peace  in  Vietnam.  As  you  note,  pris- 
oner exchange  could  be  such  an  action.  We 
regret  that  North  Vietnam  has  shown  no  in- 
terest so  far  in  such  a  proposal. 
Sincerely. 

William  B.  Macomber.  Jr.. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  the  above,  I 
hope  that  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Vietcong  will  not  treat  our  present  pro- 
posal in  the  manner  in  which  they 
treated  the  proposal  of  last  October  as 
set  forth  above. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  at  this  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma    (Mr.  Edmond- 

SON). 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
high  time  that  Members  of  this  body 
spoke  up  emphatically  to  register  our 
indignation  and  anger  over  North  Viet- 
namese treatment  of  Americans  who  are 
prisoners  of  war.  I  commend  those  Mem- 
bers who  have  led  this  special  order 
today. 

The  North  Vietnamese  record  is  out- 
rageous, and  should  be  deplored  by  all 
civilized  nations. 

Certainly  our  Government  is  obligated 
to  use  every  power  and  resource  at  its 
command  to  secure  detailed  information 
regarding  the  names  and  health  of  our 
men  who  are  prisoners,  and  should  insist 
that  this  information  be  provided  with- 
out further  delay. 

Refusal  of  the  North  Vietnam  Govern- 
ment to  make  available  such  basic  and 
easily  obtainable  information  can  only 
be  described  as  needless  cruelty  and  in- 
humanity. 

I  commend  the  President  for  all  efforts 
being  made  to  obtain  such  information, 
and  to  improve  the  conditions  under 
which  these  Americans  are  imprisoned. 
I  hope  and  pray  those  efforts  will  be  re- 
doubled and  will  continue  until  success 
has  been  achieved. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure ) . 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Dickinson  i  for  his  initiative  and 
leadership  in  sponsoring  the  resolution 
and  in  taking  this  time  to  discuss  the 
very  real  problem  of  the  treatment  of 
our  senicemen  who  are  held  by  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam.  For  too 
long,  we  have  refrained  from  discussing 
the  matter  in  detail  and  in  public.  It 
is  heartening,  indeed,  to  see  that  our 
Government  and  those  who  guide  and 
direct  public  information  have  reached 
the  point  where  this  sordid  conduct  by 
the  rulers  of  North  Vietnam  will  be 
exposed  in  the  full  glare  of  public  dis- 
cussion. This  resolution  and  this  dis- 
cussion here  today  will  help  focus  at- 
tention in  a  manner  which  I  believe 
will  be  helpful. 

The  temptation  is  great  to  discuss  the 
broader  aspects  of  foreign  pwlicy  and 
our  relationships  with  other  nations  of 
the  world,  but  I  will  not  do  so  except 
as  it  affects  this  particular  problem. 
Likewise.  It  is  diflacult  to  talk  about 
the  prisoners  of  war  without  discussing 
the  war  itself,  but  this  I  will  not  do. 
And  while  there  are  disagreements  on 
our  foreign  policy  and  wide  differences 
of  opinion  on  the  war.  there  is  no  dis- 
agreement on  this  question. 

As  our  resolution  states,  we  are  not 
asking  the  North  Vietnamese  for  any- 
thing more  than  the  basic  requirements 
of  humane  treatment  as  set  forth  in 
the  Geneva  Convention.  That  we  would 
also  like  to  see  the  release  of  these 
men  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  Surely, 
the    refusal   of   the   North    Vietnamese 
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Government  to  honor  the  convention, 
to  which  they  are  signatory,  must  be 
held  up  to  the  world  as  evidence  of 
the  character  of  that  regime.  Surely, 
the  refusal  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Red  Cross  to  tand  behind  this  solemn 
agreement  cannot  be  viewed  in  any 
other  light  by  the  whole  world  than  as 
evidence  of  the  dictatorial  hold  of  the 
rulers  of  Hanoi.  And  surely,  the  refusal 
of  other  Governments  to  call  upon 
their  friends  in  Hanoi  to  observe  this 
minimum  of  human  decency  illustrates 
the  failure  of  our  efforts  to  cultivate 
their  friendship  and  the  bankruptcy  of 
our  hopes  that  they  may  somehow 
assist  us  in  any  other  way  in  solution 
of  the  larger  problems  of  Vietnam. 

The  statements  ijeing  made  today  on 
this  resolution  have  an  even  more  per- 
sonal meaning  for  me.  Maj.  Don  Walt- 
man  is  a  personal  friend  of  mine.  We 
were  students  at  college  together  and 
lived  in  the  same  house.  As  is  usually  the 
case,  working,  playing,  and  arguing  to- 
gether, we  had  the  opportunity  to  know 
each  other  and  I  came  to  admire  and  re- 
spect the  strength  of  character  of  this 
fellow-=a  strength  which  has  been  so 
sorely  tested  for  3  long  years. 

Don  was  fly  in?  an  F-105  on  a  mission 
over  North  Vietnam,  September  19,  1966, 
just  3  years  ago  this  coming  Friday.  His 
plane  was  hit  and  disabled  by  enemy  fire, 
but  Don  safely  parachuted  to  the  ground. 
It  was  not  until  3  months  later  that  it 
was  learned  that  he  had  been  taken  pris- 
oner. His  family  has  received  a  couple 
of  letters  and  travelers  have  interviewed 
him,  so  something  of  his  personal  situa- 
tion has  been  known. 

In  this  respect,  his  family  is  more  for- 
timate  than  many  who  have  heard  noth- 
ing. His  wife  is  one  of  those  who  have 
journeyed  here  today  to  participate  in  a 
joint  effort  to  focus  attention  of  the 
world  on  the  treatment  these  men  receive 
at  the  hands  of  the  North  Vietnamese. 
They  also  serve  who  stand  and  wait — and 
the  examples  of  courage  and  fortitude 
given  us  by  the  brave  women  who  stand 
waiting  for  the  return  of  their  men — or 
even  just  word  of  their  men — humbles 
each  of  us. 

President  Nixon  called  for  the  release 
of  prisoners  of  war  "at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time"  by  saying: 

While  I  will  never  raise  false  expectations, 
my  deepest  hope  ...  is  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
look  back  on  this  day  as  the  critical  turning 
point  when  American  initiative  moved  us  off 
dead  center  and  forward  to  the  time  when 
this  war  would  be  brought  to  an  end. 

Today,  we  do  not  want  to  bring  false 
expectations  to  the  families  of  the  Amer- 
icans held  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  Con- 
sidering the  grief  they  have  endured, 
they  understand  the  realities  of  this  ter- 
rible war  far  more  than  the  rest  of  us  do. 
But  I  do  hope  that  this  day,  like  Mr. 
Nixon's  day,  will  be  remembered  as  the 
time  when  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  spoke  with  one  voice  and  appealed 
to  an  enemy  in  a  far-off  land  for  the  de- 
cent treatment  of  the  Americans  they 
hold.  And  that  this  was  the  day  when 
the  Government  of  the  North  Vietnam 
finally  listened. 

Mr.     EDWARDS     of     Alabama.     Mr. 


Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  McMillan). 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  congratulate  and  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  for  all  the  efforts 
and  time  he  has  spent  in  getting  permis- 
sion for  the  Members  of  the  House  to  ex- 
press themselves  on  this  most  important 
subject.  I  realize  this  matter  should  have 
had  priority  over  everything  else  many 
years  ago.  Some  of  the  finest  young  men 
in  my  congressional  district  have  given 
their  lives  in  Vietnam  and  numerous 
others  are  suffering  in  the  dungeons  and 
so-called  dirty  jails  in  North  Vietnam. 

We  are  fighting  one  of  the  crudest 
breed  of  people  known  to  mankind.  This 
Congress  and  the  Army  generals  should 
demand  that  our  prisoners  be  treated 
humanely.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  iiave  thou- 
sands of  wives  and  mothers  who  have 
unnecessarily  suffered.  They  cannot  com- 
municate with  their  loved  ones,  and  can- 
not get  any  information  as  to  the  welfare 
of  their  sons  anil  husbands.  In  the  gal- 
lery this  moment  is  one  of  our  finest 
mothers  who  comes  from  my  district.  Her 
son.  Captain  Hacket.  a  graduate  of  the 
Air  Force  Academy,  was  shot  dowTi  over 
North  Vietnam  and  liis  mother  does  not 
know  whether  her  son  is  a  prisoner  or 
dead. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  and  his  colleague  on  giv- 
ing us  an  opportunity  to  express  our- 
selves here  this  afternoon.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  a  nation  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world 
should,  without  delay,  go  into  North 
Vietnam  and  take  these  prisoners,  if 
nothing  less  will  do. 

I  certainly  feel  cc«npassion  for  these 
mothers  and  wives  who  cannot  hear  from 
their  liusbands. 

At  the  present  time  the  mother  from 
my  hometown  who  lost  a  son  serving  as 
a  captain  in  the  Air  Force,  who  was  lost 
over  North  Vietnam,  laas  heard  nothing 
from  him,  and  that  has  been  over  a  year 
ago. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  both 
of  my  colleagues  from  Alabama  for  do- 
ing something  I  feel  is  very  outstand- 
ing. I  am  very  hopeful  that  what  they 
have  done,  which  is  so  worthy,  is  going 
to  get  a  real  press,  which  it  deserves.  I 
believe  it  is  far  more  important  for  the 
American  people  to  read  tomorrow 
morning  and  this  evening  what  hap- 
pened here  tonight,  many  times  more  im- 
portant, tlian  what  some  "wise  guy"  had 
to  say  on  a  college  campus  this  after- 
noon or  tomorrow  afternoon.  This  is 
something  that  deals  with  great  values. 

I  have  a  constituent  here,  with  seven 
little  children.  Her  husband  was  shot 
down  2 ',2  years  ago.  She  does  not  know 
where  he  is.  The  youngest  child  was  only 
1  week  old  when  this  man  went  to  take 
his  part  in  the  combat. 

This  I  do  not  believe  anybody  can  say 
is  right.  It  has  to  be  wrong. 

I  believe  it  is  high  time  that  some  of 
the  people  who  feel  we  are  dealing  with 


somebody  who  is  not  a  tough  enemy 
should  be  here  today  and  meet  those 
people  who  suffer  the  most,  the  families 
left  behind. 

I  know  how  they  feel,  because  25  years 
ago  I  was  one  of  the  people  at  Stalag 
Tuft  in.  It  was  many,  many  months, 
almost  a  year,  before  my  parents  knew 
whether  or  not  I  was  alive.  But,  regard- 
less of  all  other  things  the  German 
people  did  not  do,  they  did  live  up  to  the 
Geneva  Convention. 

The  people  in  the  Far  East  today  are 
not  doing  that,  and  I  think  they  must  do 
It. 

One  thing  which  inspires  me  which  I 
heard  today  was  the  comments  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  (Mr.  Rivers)  .  I  think  they  were 
really  good  remarks  and  should  register 
with  the  people  in  North  Vietnam.  Be- 
fore we  withdraw  one  more  man  from 
that  part  of  the  world  something  has  to 
be  done  for  these  families  to  rectify  what 
has  not  been  done  in  the  past. 

I  ask  two  questions.  First,  where  are 
all  of  these  men.  and.  second,  why  do  not 
the  North  Vietnamese  live  up  to  the 
Geneva  convention  rules?  They  are  no 
different  than  anybody  else.  If  they  want 
to  show  some  sign  of  good  faith,  I  think 
this  should  be  their  first  move. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  never  felt  so  proud  to 
be  a  Member  of  this  House  as  I  iiave  this 
afternoon.  I  have  sat  here  and  listened 
to  many  special  orders  being  taken. 
Usually  there  are  only  about  a  half  a 
dozen  Members  of  Congress  on  the  floor 
and  almost  nobody  in  the  galleries.  To- 
day each  person  who  took  time  out  of  his 
busy  schedule  to  be  here  was  heard  by 
a  large  group,  and  I  am  sure  that  each 
Member  means  what  he  said.  I  am  look- 
ing forward  with  great  anticipation  to 
the  fact  that  your  good  endeavors  here 
will  have  a  justified  result. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  for  his  very  kind 
remarks. 

I  would  like  to  remind  all  Members  be- 
fore we  go  any  further  that  there  is  a 
reception  presently  going  on  in  the  Can- 
non Building  caucus  room.  It  will  be  go- 
ing on  until  about  7:30  p.m.  I  hope  when 
you  finish  iiere  you  will  participate  in  the 
reception. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  <  Mr.  Gallagher  > , 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  join  with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama  in  support  of  a  resolution 
condemning  the  treatment  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  in  Hanoi. 

I  rise  further  to  vigorously  protest  the 
treatment  accorded  our  captive  service- 
man by  the  Hanoi  regime  in  violation  of 
every  principle  of  international  law  and 
simple  human  morality. 

We  Americans  may  have  many  differ- 
ences of  opinion  about  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam.  However,  there  is  no  hawk  or 
dove  position  on  this  issue;  there  is  only 
a  common  bond  of  humanity  which 
reaches  even  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
this  Nation,  and  which  deplores  the  des- 
picable and  disgraceful  actions  of  Hanoi. 

So,  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  our 
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imity  on  this  issue;  let  there  be  no  doubt 
that  we  stand  firm  together  in  our  re- 
solve that  Hanoi  give  up  its  inhuman 
treatment  of  our  captured  servicemen. 

Even  more,  we  deplore  the  tactics  of 
terror  aimed  by  Hanoi  at  the  families  of 
missing  American  servicemen.  There  is, 
of  course,  no  way  to  relieve  their  pain  at 
the  absence  of  a  husband,  father,  or  son. 
But  there   is  no  justifiable   reason   for 
adding  to  this  awful  torment  by  refusing 
to  acknowledge  whether  the  missing  serv- 
iceman is  indeed  in  captivity.  Yet,  Hanoi 
has  refused  to  furnish  even  a  simple  list 
of  those  Americans  which  it  holds  as 
prisoners.  Such  barbarous  behavior,  such 
conscious  cruelty  to  innocent  bystanders, 
such  callous  indifference  to  human  emo- 
tions   can   only    be    resoundingly    con- 
demned by  decent  men  around  the  world. 
As  the  Members  of  this  and  the  other 
body  have  previously  indicated,  if  it  is  the 
intention  of  Hanoi  to  influence  American 
foreign  policy  through  its  reprehensible 
actions  against  missing  servicemen  and 
their  families,  then  Hanoi  is  doomed  to 
failure.  No  individual  or  governing  insti- 
tution on  this  earth  could  be  influenced 
by  such  monstrous  behavior. 

Today  all  mankind  calls  the  Hanoi  re- 
gime before  the  bar  of  world  justice.  We 
call  upon  the  Hanoi  regime  to  answer 
for  its  repugnant  course  of  action. 

If  Hanoi  would  give  substance  to  its 
professed  dedication  to  peace,  then  let 
it  begin  by  giving  meaning  to  the  tenets 
of  international  law.  The  world  commu- 
nity cannot  exist  if  barbarism  replaces 
law  as  the  guide  for  national  policy. 

Men  of  good  will  around  the  globe  must 
be  moved  to  protest  the  policies  of  Hanoi 
and  demand  that,  at  the  veiT  least.  Hanoi 
immediately  provide  a  list  of  those  Amer- 
ican servicemen  which  it  now  holds  cap- 
tive. 

Then.  Hanoi  must  open  the  doors  of  :ts 

POW  camps  to  international  inspection. 

And  finally,  let  both  sides  move  toward 

a  mass  exchange  of  war  prisoners  as  soon 

as  possible. 

Notice  has  been  served.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Notice  that  this  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  pledge  their  full  support  to  the 
administration's  efforts  to  achieve  these 
vital  goals. 

It  is  time  that  Hanoi  acknowledged  this 
notice  and  accepted  its  responsibility. 

I  serve  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  I  often  hear  of  the  subtlety  of 
signals  between  the  international  powers, 
and  the  difficulty  of  reading  them. 

The  United  States  has  clearly  con- 
veyed its  desire  for  peace  and  we  look  for 
some  such  signal  from  Hanoi.  Well  one 
big  signal  would  be  to  release  the  pris- 
oners. One  small  but  very  clear  signal 
would  be  to  at  least  publish  the  list  of 
those  held  prisoner.  It  could  be  the  most 
meaningful  gesture  yet  made  in  the 
search  for  peace  on  this  planet. 

To  the  ladies  I  congratulate  you  for 
remaking  national  policy  and  hopefully 
I  believe  you  will  influence  international 
policy  in  a  meaningful  way. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Ml".  Speaker,  I  wish 


to  thank  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and 
to  congratulate  him  and  his  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  ( Mr.  Dick- 
inson ) ,  for  providing  the  leadership  in 
this  most  vital  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  abuse  the  time 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  and  its 
guests  by  reiterating  sentiments  which 
have  already  been  so  eloquently  ex- 
pressed. 

However.  I  would  not  be  satisfied  with- 
out stating  my  own  personal,  very  great 
concern  about  the  welfare  of  our  prison- 
ers, about  my  great  concern  for  the  fam- 
ilies that  they  leave  behind. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  in  the  sentiments 
which  were  expressed  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Gallagher  I  when  he  stated  that 
the  ladies  who  brought  about  this  oc- 
casion, in  cooperation  with  the  gentle- 
men from  Alabama,  have  had  a  great 
impact  upon  American  policy.  I  think 
this  action  has  been  long  overdue  and 
that  many  of  us  have  stood  silently  by 
on  many  occasions  with  reference  to  this 
problem  and  have  supported  our  Presi- 
dent when,  perhaps,  we  should  have 
taken  more  affirmative  action.  Also, 
when  we  speak  out  we  should  say  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  we  do  support  our 
men  in  Vietnam  and  support  our  Presi- 
dent in  the  use  of  whatever  forceful 
means  is  necessary  to  assure  the  humane 
treatment  and  general  well  being  of  our 
prisoners  who  are  held  by  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  those  very  fine  com- 
ments. „     , 
Mr.    HAGAN.    Mr.    Speaker,   will   the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  iMr.  Hagan)  . 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly 
wish  to  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding 
to  me  at  this  time  and  for  him  and  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  'Mr.  Dickinson i,  for  ar- 
ranging for  this  event. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  as  a  cospcnsor  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  333  con- 
demning the  barbaric  and  uncivilized 
treatment  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet- 
cong  and  urging  ever>-  effort  to  assure  the 
well-being  of  these  men. 

There  are  basic  principles  of  human 
life  which  cannot  be  ignored  particularly 
when  the  spotlight  of  pubhc  attention  is 
focused  on  a  situation. 

These  basic  principles  apply  even  in 
wartime  and  this  was  lecognized  in  1949 
by  the  Geneva  Convention. 

'  North  Vietnam  signed  this  Convention 
on  American  prisoners  of  war  in  1957 
thereby  pledging  to  the  world  her  intent 
to  abide  by  the  minimum  standards  for 
treating  American  servicemen  held  as 
POW's. 

We  have  learned  of  physical  and 
mental  torture  of  POW's  by  both  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong. 

We  have  heard  stories  of  total  neglect 

of  health,  sanitary  conditions,  and  forced 

comphance  with  propaganda  campaigns. 

We  nave  heard  tales  of  the  breaking  of 

the  will  and  spirit  of  POW's. 

Today,  there  are  .somewhere  between 


340  and  1,200  U.S.  POW's  held  by  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong. 

While  many  of  these  may  be  listed  as 

missing  in  action,"  we  do  not  know  their 
names,  their  state  of  health,  their  where- 
abouts, or  anything  about  their  treat- 
ment. 

There  are  several  young  men  from  my 
congressional  district  listed  as  "missing 
in  action  "  while  serving  our  country  in 
Vietnam  and  the  wife  of  one  of  them, 
Mrs.  Barbara  S.  Smith,  of  Savannah.  Ga., 
is  here  in  Washington  today. 

In  talking  with  Mrs.  Smith.  I  am 
humbly  impressed  by  the  courage  she  dis- 
plays throughout  these  months  of  wait- 
ing. 

The  resolution  simply  urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  every  effort  to  assure  "fair 
and  humane"  treatment  of  these  men  in 
accord  with  the  1957  Geneva  Convention 
and  to  require  North  Vietnam  and  its 
allies  to: 

First.  Identify  prisoners  whom  they 
hold. 

Second.  Release  seriously  sick  or  in- 
jured prisoners. 

Third.  Permit  impartial  inspections  of 
all  prisoners  of  war  facilities,  and 

Fourth.  Permit  the  free  exchange  of 
mail  between  families  and  prisoners. 

I  hope  this  resolution  will  create  an 
outpouring  of  indignation  across  the 
country,  which  v.ill  mobilize  pubUc  opin- 
ion as  a  tool  to  secure  better  treatment 
of  American  POW'g  in  Communist  prison 
camps. 

We  know  that  Hanoi  is  highly  influ- 
enced by  American  public  opinion  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  if  American  pub- 
lic opiiiion  expressed  outrage  at  the  bar- 
baric and  uncivilized  treatment  our 
POW's  are  receiving,  then  improvements 
might  be  made  by  the  Communists. 

In  addition.  I  hope  this  resolution  can 
also  favorably  influence  the  North  Ko- 
rean Communists  to  release  Capt  David 
Crawford  of  Pooler.  Ga..  and  two  other 
soldiers  who  have  been  held  captive 
since  their  helicopter  was  shot  down 
August  17. 

Captain  Crawford  and  one  of  the 
others  were  reportedly  seriously  injured 
in  the  crash. 

It  is  time  the  Congress  made  its  con- 
cern over  the  POW  situation  clear. 

This  i.ssue  is  without  question  one  upon 
which    Members    of    both    parties    can 

agree.  ^    . 

It  requires  the  active  attention  of  the 
President  whether  through  private  ne- 
gotiation, pubhc  negotiation,  or  the 
United  Nations. 

I  urge  the  House  to  make  its  feelincs 
known  quickly  on  this  important  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Geor- 
eia  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  join  my  distinguished  colleague  'Mr. 
Dickinson  >  on  the  important  concurrent 
resolution  he  is  introducing  today.  Over 
1  month  ago.  I  wrote  to  President  Nixon 
expressing   dismay   at    the   prisoner-of- 
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war  situation  and  asking  the  President  to 
exert  all  possible  pressure  on  North  Viet- 
nam to  secure  a  list  of  the  names  of 
prisoners  of  war  and  then  to  negotiate 
for  their  release.  I  was  assured,  in  a  re- 
sponse to  that  letter,  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  continue  to  bring  pressure 
on  Hanoi  to  comply  with  the  Geneva 
Convention  and  to  respect  the  rights  of 
prisoners  of  war.  I  would  like  to  include 
a  copy  of  my  letter  at  the  end  of  my 
statement,  since  my  sentiments  on  this 
subject  are  unchanged. 

In  addition,  I  would  Uke  to  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  two  women  from 
my  State,  Mrs.  John  Martin,  and  Mrs. 
William  Nellans,  both  of  Dover,  have 
come  to  Washington  today  to  speak  per- 
sonally with  me  and  air  their  hopes  that 
our  Goverrmient  can  provide  them  with 
some  information  about  their  husbands — 
both  men  are  assumed  to  be  prisoners 
of  war.  These  women,  like  thousands 
of  people  all  across  the  country,  live  from 
day  to  day  in  uncertainty,  not  knowing 
if  their  loved  ones  are  alive. 

News  reports  up  to  now  indicate  that 
North  .Vietnam  is  unmoved  by  these 
grief-stricken  cries.  It  is  evident  to  me, 
however,  that  we  must  see  this  situation 
through  to  its  conclusion:  the  humane 
treatment  and  eventual  release  of  our 
troops  overseas.  Tliis  is  one  problem 
where  the  entire  country,  including  the 
President,  must  raise  its  voice. 

The  letter  to  the  President  follows: 

August  15.  1969. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC. 

Deab  Me  President:  While  you  are  making 
every  effort  to  bring  the  Vietnam  War  to  an 
honorable  conclusion,  one  aspect  of  the  war 
has  gone  largely  unnoticed.  Two  letters  have 
come  to  my  desk  over  the  past  month  which 
point  out  one  of  the  less  honorable  aspects  of 
the  war:  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  many  Ameri- 
cans are  being  held  prisoners  of  war  by  the 
North  Vietnamese,  and  these  men  are  being 
held  incommunicado.  To  compound  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  the  North  Viet- 
namese will  r.ot  release  the  names  of  these 
men.  so  that  many  families  here  in  the 
United  States  have  no  idea  whether  their 
loved  ones  are  alive. 

Let  me  cite  a  paragraph  from  one  of  the 
letters  I  received.  "Every  country,  even  in- 
cluding Vietnam."  the  letter  says,  "likes  the 
respect  of  world  opinion  Thus  exists  the  need 
to  impress  uF>on  Hanoi  that  the  free  world 
feels  North  Vietnam  should  be  obligated  to 
abide  by  the  Geneva  Convention  in  the  treat- 
ment of  war  prisoners  and  to  release  a  list  of 
all  such  prisoners  held.  They  should  further 
be  urged  to  negotiate  immediately  for  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners  regardless  of  further 
pursuit  of  the  war." 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
these  sentiments.  When  an  outraged  world 
cried  out  against  the  North  Vietnamese  ac- 
tion of  bombing  civilian  areas  around  Saigon, 
the  bombing  was  sharply  curtailed.  I  think 
world  opinion  should  be  similarly  mobilized 
to  convince  the  North  Vietnamese  of  the 
hardship  they  .^u-e  inflicting  on  many  Ameri- 
can families,  families  that  live  day  to  day  in 
uncertainty. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  you  to 
take  all  possible  steps  to  support  our  pris- 
oners, requesting  first  of  all  that  North  Viet- 
nam release  a  list  of  prisoners'  names  and 
following  that  by  immediate  negotiation  for 
release  of  our  men  overseas. 

Let  me  stress  that  I  fully  support  your  ef- 
forts to  bring  an  honorable  end  to  the  Viet- 


nam conflict,  but  I  do  fe«l  this  Is  one  area 
that  needs  your  fuUest  attention. 
Sincerely, 

William  V.  Roth,  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Van  Deerlin)  . 

Mr.   VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
our  colleagues  have  joined  today  in  this 
expression  of  concern  should  demon- 
strate Ijeyond  any  reasonable  doubt  to 
the  Hanoi  government  the  degree  of 
repugnance  with  which  their  cruel 
treatment  of  U.S.  prisoners  is  regarded 
in  this  country. 

I  anticii>ate  the  Record  will  show  that 
few  special  orders  have  attracted  more 
participants,  and  Mr.  Dickinson  de- 
serves our  commendation  for  arranging 
this  session. 

In  this  body,  there  are  many  honest 
differences  of  opinion  over  the  conduct 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  tried  to  capitalize  on 
these  differences. 

But  we  are  united,  as  on  few  issues,  in 
our  abhorrence  at  North  Vietnams  total 
disregard  for  the  1949  Geneva  Conven- 
tion and  Its  protections  for  prisoners  of 
war. 

In  the  court  of  world  opinion.  North 
Vietnam  already  stands  convicted  as  an 
outlaw  nation.  What  other  judgment  can 
be  handed  down  to  a  country  which  re- 
fuses even  to  identify  its  captives?  And 
what  penalty  can  compensate  for  the 
anguish  and  heartache  endured  by  hun- 
dreds of  American  families  who,  lacking 
any  additional  information,  know  only 
that  their  loved  ones  are  missing  in 
action? 

Possibly,  just  possibly,  there  may  be  a 
ray  of  hope  in  the  announcement  from 
Paris  that  North  Vietnamese  delegates  at 
the  peace  talk  are  at  least  amenable  to 
the  idea  of  meeting  with  the  wives  of  four 
missing  U.S.  fliers.  These  women,  like 
many  of  the  ladies  gathered  here  in  the 
galleries  today,  do  not  even  know  whether 
their  husbands  are  dead  of  ahve.  A  civil- 
ized nation  would  have  told  them  long 
ago,  and  perhaps  the  leaders  of  the  Hanoi 
government  can  be  persuaded,  at  long 
last,  to  change  their  ways.  I,  for  one.  will 
remain  skeptical,  however,  until  I  see 
some  manifestation  of  good  will,  however 
small,  on  the  part  of  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists. 

Some  of  our  more  than  1,300  missing 
men  are  presumed  to  have  been  held  cap- 
tive for  more  than  S'b  years — longer  than 
any  U.S.  serviceman  was  held  prisoner 
during  World  War  II. 

North  Vietnam  should  immediately  re- 
lease the  names  of  prisoners  held,  return 
sick  or  wounded  captives,  allow  a  regu- 
lar flow  of  mail,  assure  proper  treatment 
for  all  prisoners  and  permit  impartial 
inspection  of  prisoner-of-war  facilities — 
all  as  called  for  by  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Taft). 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just 
like  to  join  in  the  comments  made  by  the 
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gentlemen  In  the  well  for  bringing  this 
matter  before  us,  and  to  associate  myself 
with  their  remarks. 

I  have  already  cosponsored  the  reso- 
lution, and  have  filed  a  full  statement  on 
the  resolution,  so  I  will  not  elaborate  on 
that  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  believe  it  is  appro- 
priate to  say  that  this  is  the  culmination 
of  an  effort  that  must  be  carried  on  fur- 
ther, but  nevertheless  a  very  real  culmi- 
nation of  the  effect  that  I  believe  it  will 
have  upon  public  opinion. 

I  know  that  not  only  is  the  Congress 
concerned  in  this  matter,  but  I  know 
personally  also  that  the  Pi-esident  of  the 
United  States  has  had  a  very,  very  deep 
and  continuing  concern  in  it,  and  that  he 
has  been  asserting  maximum  pressure. 
Many  of  the  Members  already  know  of 
the  efforts  of  our  Defense  Department  in 
connection  with  this  in  an  effort  to 
arouse  public  opinion  and  to  draw  upon 
every  resource  possible  in  attempting  to 
bring  about  a  change  through  world 
opinion,  and  any  other  proper  pressures 
that  we  can  bring  to  bear  to  bring  about 
a  change  in  this  situation. 

I  feel  also  that  all  of  us  must  express 
our  i^ersonal  sympathy  and  our  concern 
and  our  understanding  and  to  say  that 
we  will  not  forget  these  men.  and  that 
we  commit  ourselves  to  continuing  in 
every  way  that  we  possibly  can  in  the 
performance  of  our  duties  to  bring  atwut 
a  resolution  of  this  war  and  bring  about 
the  return  to  these  men  from  the  harsh 
treatment  that  they  have  received,  and 
to  relieve  their  families  from  the  uncer- 
tainty and  the  strains  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  allowing  me  this  time. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
contribution,  and  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick). 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  salute  the 
gentlemen  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickin- 
son and  Mr.  Edwards)  ,  for  assuming  the 
long  overdue  initiative  in  focusing  public 
attention  and  informing  our  people  of 
the  plight  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
who  are  being  held  not  only  in  North 
Vietnam,  but  also  in  North  Korea  and  in 
Red  China. 

In  recent  weeks  the  American  people 
have  learned  first-hand  from  the  shock- 
ing testimony  of  the  few  released  Amer- 
ican prisoners  from  the  camps  of  North 
Vietnam  and  North  Korea  of  the  in- 
human treatment  and  barbarianism 
practiced  against  our  captured  service- 
men. 

As  a  former  prisoner  of  war  in  Europe, 
I  know  all  too  well  the  desolate  feeling 
of  loneliness  in  imprisonment.  However, 
those  of  us  held  prisoner  in  Europe  never 
experienced  total  despair.  We  were  con- 
fident that  our  countrymen  at  home  sup- 
ported us  100  percent:  that  we  were  not 
forgotten  and  that  the  leaders  of  our 
Government  would  never  rest  until  we 
were  freed  and  restored  to  our  homeland. 
We  knew  that  never  in  the  history  of  the 
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United  States  had  Americans  ever  been 
deserted  by  their  country. 

We  could  hear  the  sounds  of  military 
action  from  our  troops,  the  distant  rum- 
blings of  artillery,  the  frequent  bombing 
of  the  enemy  in  his  base  of  operations, 
and  we  knew  America  had  the  will  and 
the  positive  leadership  to  win.  But  most 
of  all  our  morale  was  bolstered  with  the 
confidence  that  we  would  never  be  aban- 
doned or  deserted  by  our  country.  As 
prisoners  of  war  in  Europe,  we  were  al- 
ways heartened  and  reassured  by  the 
knowledge  that  freedom  was  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time. 

Life  in  a  prison  camp  in  Germany  was 
not  pleasant — no  man  takes  pleasure  at 
the  loss  of  his  freedom— but  as  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  a  civilized  Christian  na- 
tion we  were  at  least  treated  within  the 
minimum  standards — with  isolated  ex- 
ceptions— prescribed  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. Further,  we  were  captives  of  a 
nation  which  had  not  made  it  their  na- 
tional policy  to  mistreat  prisoners  of 
war. 

How  much  more  dismal  and  grim  the 
condition  of  our  men  held  captive  in 
North  Vietnam.  Korea,  and  China.  They 
can  detect  no  evidence  of  attack  on  their 
captors.  They  hear  no  falling  bombs,  no 
advancing  artillery,  no  evidence  of  im- 
pending rescue.  Their  only  contact  with 
the  outside  world  is  through  enemy  prop- 
aganda. The  constant  barrage  of  propa- 
ganda is  reinforced  by  films,  pictures, 
and  recordings  which  show  public  dem- 
onstrations in  the  United  States — includ- 
ing to  our  eternal  shame,  a  few  Members 
of  this  body  on  the  steps  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol — to  help  convince  our  captive 
Americans  they  have  been  forsaken. 

Against  this  background  they  hear  the 
repeated  statements  of  our  national 
leaders  that  we  do  not  seek  a  military 
victory.  They  are  also  taunted  by  an- 
nouncements of  troop  withdrawal  with- 
out any  armounced  consideration  of 
PC  W  rescue. 

In  recent  weeks,  as  occasionally  over 
the  past  years,  the  Red  propaganda  out- 
let of  Hanoi  has  informed  the  world  that 
Americans  held  in  their  country  would 
not  be  regarded  as  military  prisoners  but 
will  be  treated  as  war  criminals. 

In  fact,  Hanoi  has  even  threatened  to 
place  our  captured  fighting  men  on  trial 
as  war  criminals. 

Just  what  is  a  "war  criminal"?  "War 
criminal"  is  a  quasi-legal  designation 
foimd  expedient  at  the  Nuremberg  trials 
to  except  certain  military  captives  from 
the  protection  assiu-ed  them  by  the  Ge- 
iieva  Convention  so  they  could  be  pun- 
ished for  propaganda  purposes  by  ex  post 
facto  laws. 

According  to  UJS.  precedent,  the  "war 
criminal"  is  a  person  who  can  be  treated 
outside  international  law  and  the  rea- 
sonable norms  expected  by  humanity  to 
serve  the  current  political  purposes  of 
those  in  power. 

The  American  people  need  only  turn 
back  the  pages  of  liistory  25  years  to  the 
tragic  error  of  the  Nuremberg  expedi- 
ency which  necessarily  produced  this  re- 
sult— that  a  military  prisoner  can  be  ei- 
ther a  prisoner  of  war  or  a  "war  criminal" 
depending  entirely  upon  the  whim  of  his 


captors.  In  order  to  mistreat  prisoners, 
it  became  only  necessary  to  prepare  pub- 
lic opinion  by  denouncing  them  as  war 
criminals.  Compare  Hanoi's  threats  to 
the  actions  at  Noremberg.  The  show  case 
trials  at  Nuremberg  set  the  precedent 
which  resulted  in  literally  thousands  of 
enemy  soldiers  l)eing  brought  to  trial  as 
•war  criminals"  not  only  in  Germany 
and  Italy  but  in  the  Pacific  as  well. 

Americans  are  aghast  at  tlK  thought 
of  Communist  terrorists  trying  American 
captives  as  war  criminals.  We  should 
consider  a  classic  example  ol  a  military 
prisoner  of  war  found  puiltless  of  any 
military'  crimes,  but  convicted  as  a  "war 
criminal."  He  remains  in  prison  today, 
24  years  alter  cessation  ol  hostilities. 

The  example  I  refer  to  is  54-year-old 
Maj.  Walter  Reder,  the  only  Austrian 
officer  still  in  prisoner  status  in  Italy  at 
the  Reclusorio  Mihtare,  Gaeta. 

The  Reder  case  is  well  known  to  stu- 
dents of  the  prisoner-of-war  problem.  It 
has   been   described   at  length   in   both 
articles  and  books  by  F.  J.  P.  Veale,  dis- 
tinguished British  lawTer  and  authority 
on  the  laws  of  war.  The  record  shows 
that  Major  Reder  was  arrested  by  U.S. 
authorities  in  Austria  on  request  of  Ital- 
ian   authorities.    Although    he    was    an 
American  prisoner  for  2  years — Septem- 
ber 1945  to  September  1947 — at  Glesen- 
back    and    U.S.    authorities    found    the 
charges  against  him  entirely  lacking  in 
substance,  they  did  not  release  him.  Un- 
der the  regulations  then  prevaiUng,  he 
was  turned  over  to  British  mihtary  au- 
thorities in  Austria,  who  likewise  foimd 
the  charges  baseless  and  even  gave  him 
an  opportunity   to  escape.  This  proffer 
he  refused  as  he  felt  prepared  to  face 
trial.   Instead   of   British   mihtary   au- 
thorities trying  him,  they  handed  him 
over,  on  May   13,   1948,  to  Italian  au- 
thorities. 

Three  years  later,  in  October.  1951,  at 
Bologna,  and  7  years  after  the  alleged 
offenses  in  1944.  he  was  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment  as  a  war  criminal.  His 
militaiT  superiors  whose  orders  he  car- 
ried out  have  been  released  but  their 
subordinate.  Major  Reder,  still  languishes 
in  prison. 

The  case  of  Major  Reder  is  strikingly 
parallel  to  the  situation  of  Americans 
held  in  Vietnam,  because  he  was  branded 
a  "war  criminal"  from  an  action  in 
which  his  conventional  military  unit  at- 
tacked a  guerrilla  position. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  remind  this  body 
that  I  was  a  prisoner  of  war  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  and  my  only  purpose 
for  the  mention  of  the  Reder  case  is  to 
point  out  the  ineqmlies  of  the  treatment 
of  scwie  mihtary  prisoners  as  "war  crim- 
inals.'  Certainly  no  American  can  sleep 
with  an  untroubled  conscience  realizing 
that  the  design  of  the  Hanoi  government 
is  to  exploit  such  examples  as  the  Reder 
case  for  which  we  share  responsibility  to 
justify  mistreatment  of  Americans  who 
have  fallen  into  their  hands.  The  pros- 
pect that  these  men  may  never  be  re- 
covered unless  the  concept  of  "war  crim- 
inals '  is  eradicated  is  the  problem  we 
now  face. 

We  cannot  allow  the  errors  of  the  past 
to  jeopardize  our  own  men. 


Since  we  have  an  announced  national 
pohcy  of  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam 
without  victory,  those  responsible  for 
that  policy  must  accept  their  responsi- 
biUty  to  utilize  other  methods  to  assure 
the  safe  return  of  Americans  held  by  the 
enemy.  Perhaps  world  public  opinion  can 
correct  the  mistake  of  Nuremberg,  ex- 
pose the  false  label  of  "war  crimiinal," 
and  assure  that  all  nations  which  claim 
to  be  civilized  will  accord  civilized  treat- 
ment to  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  call  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  all  of  the  power  and  prestige 
of  his  office,  through  the  United  Nations 
or  by  direct  negotiations  with  other 
ci\ilized  governments,  to  assure  the  hu- 
mane treatment  and  safe  return  in  ac- 
cordance ^ith  the  terms  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  all  Americans  held  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  who  are  signatory  to 
that  convention.  As  an  indication  of  our 
good  faith.  I  suggest  that  the  prestige  of 
the  United  States  be  placed  behind  an 
international  movement  to  grant  am- 
nesty to  all  prisoners — of  all  countnes — 
whose  sole  crimes  are  in  the  fictitious 
category  of  "war  crimes." 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  sincerity.  I  com- 
mend the  many  mothers  and  wives,  and 
relatives  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
in  North  Vietnam  who  have  journeyed  to 
Washington  at  great  personal  hardship 
and  expense — in  the  finest  tradition  of 
American  womanhood — to  do  everything 
within  their  power  to  gain  support  to  free 
their  men. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  fMr. 
Edwards)  and  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  DiCKLNSON)  for  their  con- 
current resolution  supporting  our  serv- 
icemen who  are  held  prisoners  by  the 
Communist  forces  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  proud  and  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  resolution. 

We  have  all  been  shocked  by  the  re- 
cent accounts  of  inhumane  treatment 
and  flagrant  violations  of  international 
law  inflicted  upon  our  men  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong.  But  prob- 
abl5'  the  most  inhumane  treatment  of  all 
is  the  withholding  of  information  so 
that  we  do  not  know  whether  these  pris- 
oners are  dead  or  aUve.  If  they  are  ahve. 
the  wait  would  not  be  so  difficult.  If  the 
loved  ones  of  those  who  are  not  ahve 
knew  it.  then  adjustments  could  be  made 
for  their  future.  But  not  knowing  is  the 
worst  kind  of  unimaginable,  barbaric 
animal  inhumanity. 

I  trust  that  this  resolution  will  be  in- 
strumental in  securing  the  rights  guar- 
anteed imder  the  Geneva  Convention 
to  our  brave  captive  servicemen  in  Viet- 
nam and  to  their  loved  ones  here  at 
home.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi   (Mr.   MONTGOMK»Y). 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  in  the  well  for 
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yielding  to  me.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  one  of  the  coauthors  of  the 
resolution  sponsored  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson)  and  the 
gentlemen  in  the  well. 

Early  this  morning  I  received  a  long 
distance  call  from  a  constituent  and 
warm  friend,  whose  son  was  shot  down 
over  North  Vietnam  in  October  1967. 

My  friend  said  he  felt  better  that  Con- 
gress had  taken  the  time  to  let  the  rest 
of  the  world  know  that  Congress  is  con- 
cerned and  shocked  over  the  treatment 
shown  over  captured  American  fighting 
men. 

I  hope  and  pray.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  movement  here  in  this  Chamber  will 
reach  the  new  leadership  in  North  Viet- 
nam and  they  will  take  notice  and  make 
the  humane  corrections  to  our  American 
fighting  men. 

You  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  be 
most  thankful  when  we  get  all  of  the 
captured  Americans  back  home  but,  Mr. 
Speaker,  never  will  we  forgive  or  for- 
get how  our  Americans  were  treated 
while  captured  in  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  and  his  colleague  ( Mr.  Dickin- 
son) with  whom  I  cosponsored  this  res- 
olution. 

There  are  two  officers  in  my  district  I 
would  like  particularly  to  mention,  for 
they  symbolize  those  brave  men  who  are 
in  the  situation  to  which  we  are  refer- 
ring. 

One  is  Lt.  Hayden  Lockhart,  who  has 
been  a  prisoner  for  5  years,  and  from 
whom  we  have  received  only  two  letters 
at  Point  Pleasant.  W.  Va.,  and  in  a  miss- 
ing-in-action  category  is  Lt.  John  S.  Al- 
bright. Both  of  those  men  are  graduates 
of  the  Air  Force  Academy.  I  had  the  great 
honor  to  appoint  Lieutenant  Albright  to 

the  Air  Force  Academy.  He  is  the  son  of 
Colonel    Albright,    now    living    in    Camp 

Springs,  Md.  Lieutenant  Albright  at- 
tended Marshall  University.  Lieutenant 

Albright  was  a  navigator  in  a  C-123-K 
aircraft  which  was  in  a  midair  collision 
in  hostile  territory  on  December  16.  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  public  opinion  through- 
out the  world  is  aroused  by  the  inhuman 
treatment  accorded  our  brave  Americans 
who  are  being  held  as  prisoners  in  cir- 
cumstances in  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Convention.  Not  only  is  public  opinion 
aroused,  but  the  conscience  of  mankind 
is  aroused,  and  I  believe  it  is  high  time 
that  action  be  taken  by  the  nations  of 
the  world  in  concert  to  bring  an  end  to 
these  inhuman  practices.  I  know  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
concerned,  and  that  Congress  is  con- 
cerned. But  we  must  be  more  than  con- 
cerned, and  we  must  work  unceasingly 
and  unstlntingly  until  these  inhumane 
conditions  are  ended,  the  war  is  ended, 
and  our  brave  Americans  are  brought 
back  home. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  told  we  are  just 
about  out  of  time.  I  would  like  to  ss^y 


that,  in  my  opinion,  what  we  have  heard 
today  and  what  we  will  hear  has  been 
eloquent  testimony  of  the  genuine  feel- 
ing of  Members  of  Congress.  I  hope  that 
there  is  an  ear  in  Hanoi  listening  and 
that  what  has  l>een  said  will  be  taken 
to  heart. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  statement  on  prisoners 
of  war  by  U.S.  Ambassador  Henrj-  Cabot 
Lodge  at  tlie  Paris  meetings  on  Vietnam. 
September  13,  1969. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pucinskp.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 
I       Statement  by  Mr.  Lodge 

At  tne  last  Plenary  Session.  I  repeated  our 
request  for  the  humane  treatment  of  Ameri- 
cans held  prisoner  in  North  Vietnam,  stating 
that  imernatlonal  custom,  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventlod.  and  humanitarian  considerations 
all  require  that  there  be  impartial  inspec- 
tion of  the  prisoner  of  war  camps,  a  guaran- 
tee of  a  regular  flow  of  mail  to  and  from 
the  prisoners,  and  a  release  of  the  sick 
and  wotinded  prisoners  on  both  sides.  In  ad- 
dition, a  minimum  regard  for  the  p>eace  of 
mind  of  the  prisoners'  next  of  kin  requires 
that  a  list  of  names  of  the  prisoners  be 
m.ade  available  so  that  the  next  of  kin — 
who  are  assuredly  Innocent  of  any  warlike 
act — at  least  know  whether  their  relative 
Is  alive  or  dead. 

To  this  request,  the  representative  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  at  our  last 
session  responded — and  I  quote — "The  ques- 
tion of  capttired  American  military  per- 
sonnel will  be  settled  at  the  same  time  as 
all  the  other  elements  of  the  overall  ten- 
point  solution,   it   cannot  be  separated." 

Let  Us  now  consider  this  answer. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  unresponsive.  Our 
request  at  the  last  meeting  was  concerned 
solely  with  the  treatment  of  prisoners  dur- 
ing captivity — not  with  the  broader  ques- 
tion of  the  repatriation  of  prisoners.  You  re- 
peat your  statement  that  you  give  humani- 
tarian treatment.  But  you  refuse  to  talk 
about  camp  inspection,  flow  of  mall,  release 
of  sick  and  wounded,  and  lists  of  prisoners. 

In  ctoe  second,  place,  your  answer  is  not 
only    unresponsive;     it    also    partakes    of    the 

Irrelevant.  I  say  this  for  the  following  rea- 
son: You  say  that  you  will  not  discharge 

your  responsibilities  regarding  prisoner 
treatment  until  you  are  willing  to  repatri- 
ate the  prisoners.  But.  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, when  that  time  comes,  your  policy  con- 
cerning treatment  of  prisoners  will  be  large- 
ly academic  since  the  prisoners  will  have 
either  been  repatriated  or  will  be  awaiting 
repatriation.  The  p>oint  is  that  prisoners  are 
entitled  to  humane  treatment  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Geneva  Convention  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances — and  par- 
ticularly during  the  period  before  repatria- 
tion. That  is  the  time  that  counts.  The 
point  Is  so  obvious  that  it  should  not  re- 
quire any  statement.  But  your  declaration 
at  the  last  Plenary  Session  requires  us  to 
state  it. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject,  let  me  add 
that  we  have  long  been  concerned  by  your 
refusal  to  permit  impartial  inspection  of 
your  prison  camps.  Frankly,  this  refusal  in- 
evitably brings  up  the  thought  that  you  fear 
that  aa  inspection  would  not  conflrm  your 
claims  Of  humane  treatment. 

This  concern  has  now  been  deepened  by 
statements  which  have  recently  been  made 
by  two  of  the  Americans  recently  released 
from  captivity  in  North  Vietnam.  One  of 
these  Americans,  Seaman  Douglas  B.  Hegdahl, 
said  on  September  2nd — and  I  quote — "I  was 
kept  in  solitary  confinement  for  over  a  year — 
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7  months  and  10  days  at  a  stretch.  I  was 
made  to  stand  with  my  hands  over  my  head 
for  trying  to  talk  with  other  prisoners  of 
war  "  Seaman  Hegdahl  said — and  I  quote — 
that  "many  of  the  prisoners  of  war  have  been 
in  solitary  confinement  for  years  ' — end  of 
quotation — and  he  also  said — and  I  quote 
again — that  "many  prisoners  of  war  do  not 
write  or  receive  mall."  End  of  quotation. 

Another  prisoner  of  war.  Navy  Lieutenant 
Robert  FMshman,  on  the  same  date,  pointed 
out  your  failure  to  make  available  the  best 
medical  treatment  and  to  repatriate  Immedi- 
ately the  sick  and  wounded  He  said  that  the 
removal  of  his  elbow  had  been  done  in  a 
professional  way,  and  that  he  was  thankful 
still  to  have  the  right  arm.  However,  he 
also  pointed  out — and  I  quote — "They  failed 
to  remove  the  fragments  of  the  SAM  missile 
In  my  arm.  It  took  six  months  Just  for  my 
incision  to  heal  over."  End  of  quotation  He 
also  Indicated  Lieutenant  Commander  John 
McCain  will  require  further  medical  treat- 
ment as  soon  as  he  returns  to  the  United 
States.  His  remarks  underline  how  Important 
It  is  for  sick  and  wounded  prisoners  to  be 
repatriated  as  soon  as  possible 

Let  me  aslo  quote  what  Lieutenant  Frish- 
man  said  about  the  condition  of  Lieutenant 
Commander  Richard  A.  Stratton.  another 
prisoner  of  war.  He  said — and  I  quote — "The 
North  Vietnamese  tried  to  get  Lt.  Command- 
er Stratton  to  appear  before  a  press  delega- 
tion and  say  that  he  had  received  humane 
and  lenient  treatment.  He  refused  because 
his  treatment  hadn't  been  humane  He's 
been  tied  up  with  ropes  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  still  has  large  scars  on  his  arms 
from  rope  burns  which  became  infected.  He 
was  deprived  of  sleep,  beaten,  had  his  finger- 
nails removed  and  put  in  solitary,  but  the 
North  Vietnamese  insisted  that  he  make  the 
false  'humane  treatment  statement'  and 
threw  him  into  a  dark  cell  alone  for  38  days 
to   think  about  it."  End  of  quotation. 

Lieutenant  Frlshman  also  said — and  I 
quote  again — "Stratton  knows  that  I  have 
been  released  He  told  me  not  to  worry  about 
telling  the  truth  about  him.  He  said  that  if 
he  gets  tortured  some  more,  at  least  he  will 
know  why  he  is  getting  it  and  will  feel  that 
It  will  be  worth  the  sacrifice  "  End  of  quo- 
tation. We  certainly  hope  that  neither  Com- 
mander Stratton  nor  any  of  the  other  pris- 
oners win  suffer  as  a  result  of  Lieutenant 
Prishman's  statements. 

Lieutenant  FVishman  further  indicated 
that    prisoners    of    war    have    been    made    to 

Sit  on  a  stool  for  days  In  a  hot  room  until 

they  make  statements  conforming  to  the 

wishes  of  their  captors. 

I  can  do  no  better  than  to  repeat  the  words 
of  Lieutenant  Prtshman,  when  lie  said — and 
I  quote — "I  don't  think  solitary  confinement. 

forced  statements.  living  in  a  cave  for  three 
years,  being  put  in  straps,  not  being  allowed 
to  sleep  or  eat,  removal  of  fingernails,  and 
not  allowing  exchange  of  mail  to  prisoners 
of  war  are  humane."  End  of  quotation.  Any 
Impartial  observer — -and  even  you  yourselves. 
Who  do  not  consider  yourselves  lo  be  im- 
partial—must agree  with  this  statement. 

You  should  cease  this  Inhuman  treatment. 
You  cannot  escape  the  responsibility  there- 
for. 

You  should  also  realize  that  your  failure 
to  act  In  accordance  with  himiane  practice 
flies  in  the  face  of  world  opinion  as  a  whole. 

Just  this  week.  101  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  including  both 
Democrat*  and  Republicans,  have  presented 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  resolution 
condemning  your  side — and  I  quote — for 
"violating  the  fundamental  standards  of  hu- 
man decency  and  grossly  deviating  from  civ- 
ilized concepts  of  international  accords  and 
agreements  on  prisoners  of  war."  End  of 
quotation.  In  addition.  96  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  signed  a 
statement  protesting  your — and  I  quote — 
•'luhumaae      and      inexcusable  " — unquote — 
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conduct  wltft  regard  to  the  Amerlcane  you 
iiold  prisoner. 

Tbe  TWenty-Flrst  Inteniatlonal  Bed  Croes 
Conference,  composed  of  tfte  parties  to  t*ie 
Geneva  Coi»»eiitHni«  of  1949  and  Red  Cross 
and    Red    cross    Societies,    is    now    meeting 
In  Istintwil,  •nirkey   The  International  Hu- 
manitarian  Law   Commission   of  that   Con- 
ference has  adopted  without  dissent  a  res- 
olution   calling    for    humane    treatment    of 
prisoners  of  war    Tbe  resolution  states  that 
■the   Geneva   Prisoner  of   War   Convention — 
and   I   quote — "'appUes   lo  each   armed   con- 
flict  between   two   or   more    pjartles   to   the 
Convention  without  regard  to  how  the  con- 
flict may   be  char.icterized."  End  of  quota- 
tion.   The    resolution    also    calls    up — and    I 
quote — "all  authorities  Involved  in  an  armed 
conflict  to  ensure  that  all  uniformed  mem- 
bers of  the  regular  armed  forces  of  another 
party  to  the  conflict  and  all  other  persons 
entitled   to   prisoner   of   war   status   are   ac- 
corded the  humane  treatment  and  the  full 
measure  of  protection  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
vention,  including   free   acce-ss   to  the  pris- 
oners of  war  and  all  places  of  their  deten- 
tion  by   a   protecting   power   cr   by    the   In- 
ternational   Committee    of    the    Red    Cross. 
If  I  mar.  I  will  depart  from  my  prepared 
statement  for  just  a  moment  to  say  that  I 
have  Just  received  word  during  the  recess  that 
the   International   Red   Cross   Conference   in 
Istanoul  this  morning  pa-sed  this  resolution 
without  dissent  by  a  vote  of  a  hundred  four- 
teen to  nothing. 

In  contract  with  your  treatment  cf  the 
prisoners  whom  you  hold,  consider  the  many 
thousands  of  yotir  military  personnel  held 
In  prisoner  cf  war  camps  administered  by  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  In  accordance  with  the 
Geneva  Convention,  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  has  provided  lists  of 
prisoners'  niJiies  to  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross.  The  prisoners  are 
allowed  to  correspond  with  their  families. 
These  camps  conform  to  the  standards  es- 
ta-bllshed  by  the  Geneva  Convention,  and 
they  are  visited  frequently  by  representatives 
of  the  International  Committee  cf  the  Red 
Cross,  who  inspect  them  thoroughly  and  hold 
private  interviews  with  prisoners.  A  number 
of  sick  and  wounded  prisoners  have  been 
released,  and  our  side  has  expressed  willing- 
ness to  make  arrangements  for  the  release 
cf  all  sertously  sick  or  wounded  prisoners. 

The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore.     The 
Chair  reminds  the  gentleman  in  the  well 

that  there  is  probably  sufficient  time  to 

recognize  the  two  Members  who  are 

seeking  the  opportunity  to  speak. 

Mr.   EXJ'WARDS   of   Alabama.   I   thank 
the  Cliair. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  lo  yield  to  the 

gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin). 


I  Mr.  GRIPFIf"  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  re-vise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
plcassd  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  our  brave  .American 
servicemen  imprisoned  in  North  Viet- 
nam, Further.  I  consider  this  occasion  as 
an  opportunity  to  commend  the  courage 
and  valor,  and  patience  of  the  wives  and 
families  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 

I  pay  particular  tribute  to  the  wives 
of  prisoners  and  those  missing  in  action 
because  in  the  last  few  months  these 
noble  women  have  been  able  to  arouse 
the  conscience  of  America.  For  too  long, 
our  Government  made  only  scattered 
references  to  North  Vietnamese's  viola- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Convention.  For  too 
long,  our  Government  showed  little  in- 


terest in  our  heroes  who  were  captured 
or  missing. 

It  has  been  only  in  the  last  few  months 
that  our  Government  has  spoken  out 
against  the  treafaiient  of  prisoners  and 
I  commend  this  administration  for  this 
new  direction  of  humanitarianism. 

I  agree  thoroughly  with  the  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Star  which 
said: 

The  Administration  should  redouble  Its 
efforts  to  make  the  immediate  release  of  the 
U.S  prisoners  remaining  In  North  Vivtnam— 
particularly  the  seriously  wounded  and 
gravely  iU— concomitant  with  these  (troop ► 
withdrawals. 

The  basic  responsibility  for  any  mis- 
treatment, which  has  occurred,  lies  with 
the  Hanoi  government. 

It  has  been  rare  ever  the  last  60  years 
that  Communist  governments  have 
shown  compassion  for  suffering  human- 
ity. It  has  t>een  rare  that  Communist 
governments  have  shown  any  concern 
for  human  life  or  human  value. 

The  treachery,  the  dishonesty,  and  the 
deceitfulness  of  Communist  governments 
are  well  documented  in  history-.  There- 
fore, I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
United  States  must  take  forceful  and 
perhaps  even  drastic  measures  to  insure 
the  health  and  welfare  of  Americans  held 
captive  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment. This  will  require  bold  action  and 
courageous  decisions  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  will  not  even 
acknowledge  that  any  of  their  owTi  sol- 
diers are  involved  in  the  conflict  in  South 
Vietnam.  Thus.  Hanoi  has  abaiidoned  its 
own. 

To  protect  in  an  effective  maimer  the 
health  and  lives  of  American  prisoners, 
our  Government  must  be  prepared  to 
state  in  the  most  forceful  manner  that  all 
the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  will  be  for- 
ever lield  accountable  for  the  mistreat- 
ment of  even  one  American. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  \2ry  special  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war.  One  of  my  close  friends. 
Air  Force  Capt.  Tliomas  E.  Collins  III. 
was  shot  down  over  rTorth  Vietnam  on 

October  18, 1935.  It  is  believed  that  he  is 
a  prisoner  but  his  wife  has  never  heard 

from  him.  Another  friend.  Cmdr.  Robert 
Evron  Fuller  wes  shot  down  in  July  1967. 
His  sister.  Mrs.  Herschel  Brickell.  resides 

in  Jackson,  Miss. 
It  is  impossible  for  anyone  not  directly 

affected  to  realize  the  agony  and  mental 
suffering  wliich  families  of  American 
prisoners  undergo.  There  is  no  mfonna- 

tion  as  to  their  health.  There  is  no  in- 
formation as  to  their  treatment.  There 

is  no  information  as  to  whether  they  re- 
ceive adequate  food  and  medical  atten- 
tion. There  is  no  information  as  to 
whether  they  are  treated  with  dignity  or 
even  whetlier  they  are  abused. 

RetuminR  prisoner.=;  liave  told  tales 
of  horror  and  terror  which  border  on  in- 
humanitarinn  treatment.  This  is  an  aw- 
ful burden  which  families  must  bear 
because  they  have  no  information  on 
their  own  loved  ones. 

It  is  the  duty  of  this  administration, 
this  Congress,  and  the  American  people 
to  demand  incessantly  that  the  Hanoi 
government  permit  the  International 
Red  Cross  to  see  and  talk  with  prisoners. 


Further,  there  must  be  an  incessant  de- 
mand that  information  on  prisoners  be 
provided  the  US.  Government  and  that 
gifts  and  packages  be  received  by  pris- 
oners. And  there  must  be  a  demand  for 
prisoner  exchange. 

All  that  IS  decent  and  all  that  is  hu- 
mane require  a  fa'vorable  response  from 
North  Vietnam. 

On  July  25.  1969.  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  printed  an  Associated  Press 
article  stating  that  the  United  States  had 
arranged  to  send  packages  to  American 
prisoners  of  v.ar  in  North  Vietnam  by 
way  of  Moscow. 

Tlie  article  fui'ther  stated  that  HancH 
said  on  July  3  that  gifts  for  POW  s  would 
be  accepted. 

On  July  29.  1969.  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
Anatoly  F.  Dobrynin,  the  US.S.R.'s  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States  enclosing 
a  personal  letter  to  my  friend  Tom  Col- 
1ms  and  also  enclosing  a  copy  of  his 
hometown  newspaper  and  the  current 
issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 

I  did  not  receive  a  reply  until  last 
week.  The  First  Secretar>'  of  the  Em- 
bas.sy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Repubhcs  in  which  he  curtly  stated  that 
"we  regret  to  inform  you  that  we  are  not 
able  to  fulfill  your  reqiiest."  With  his  let- 
ter, he  returned  my  letter  to  Collins  and 
the  publications. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment,  this  is 
irrefutable  evidence  that  the  entire  com- 
munity of  Communist  nations  support 
the  cruel  practices  of  North  Vietnam. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  United  States  of 
America  assert  its  leadership  role  and 
bring  to  bear  ever\'  pressure  to  insure 
humane  treatment  and  the  eventual 
healthv  return  of  American  prisoners  of 
war.  We  must  use  every  economic  and 
diplomatic  means  at  cur  c&nmiand.  We 
should  exeit  pressure  en  every  ncn -Com- 
munist naticn  to  exert  pressure  in  turn 
on  every  Communist  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  burning  ntiestion  cf 
the  hour  is:  What  honor  do  v.-e  bring  to 
ourselves  by  allowing  300  to  1,500  Ameri- 
can-s  to  suffer  indisrmtie=;  perhaps  "worse 


than  death? 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  at 

this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  dated 
May  5.  1969.  addre.<;?:ed  to  me  by  Mrs 
Thomas  E.  Collins  UT:  an  article  from 
the  Evening  Star  to  which  I  aUuded  pre- 
viously: the  letter  addrc-v^ed  to  Ambas- 
sador Dobn'nin  along  \^nth  a  copy  of  my 

letter  to  Thomas  E.  Conin.«;  who  v.-as  pro- 
mcted  to  maior  m  the  U.S.  Air  Force  la-t 
summer:    and.   the   re.spon'-e  I   received 

from  the  Soviet  Embassy: 

M^Y  5,  ncn 

Congres;:man  Charies  K.  Criffin, 
LongwoTth  Building, 
WasliingTon,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Gkiffin  :  Fqur  years  ago 
this  coming  October  18.  1969.  ntty  husband. 
Air  Force  Captain  Thomas  E.  Collin-;.  Ill 
was  shot  down  o%-er  North  Viet  Nam  All  Indi- 
cations were  that  he  ejected  fafely  and  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  North  Vietnamese  I 
have  never  heard  from  him!  As  I  write  this 
letter  to  you  I  am  deeply  distressed,  dis- 
couraged, disheartened,  disappointed.  dlJillu- 
Eloned  and  disgusted.  "We.  you  and  I  and  all 
Americans  have  betrayed  Tom— yes.  betrayed 
him!  He  has  suffered  a  fate  worse  than 
death— the  loss  of  his  freedom— ft  commodity 
so  precious  that  patriotic  Americans  have 
suffered  and  died  for  it.  Now  he  rots  in  a 
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North  Vietnamese  prison  camp  and  while  he 
rots  he  cannot  understand  why  nothing  has 
been  done  to  bring  him  home  to  his  country 
and  loved  ones.  He  and  all  the  other  captured 
Americans  are  the  epitome  of  young  man- 
hood America  has  to  offer — brave,  patriotic, 
intelligent  and  forgotten!  Do  you  know  that 
most  Americans  do  not  realize  that  North 
Viet  Nam  has  never  released  the  number  nor 
a  list  of  Americans  it  is  holding?  Nor  do  these 
people  realize  that  mail  from  prisoners  of  war 
is  virtually  non-existent  or  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  continuously  barred  the 
International  Red  Cross  from  its  prison 
camps  so  that  we  do  not  know  the  vile  con- 
ditions under  which  these  men  are  being 
forced  to  live — if  they  are  still  living.  The 
apathy  of  all  government  officials  and  the 
American  public  grieves  me  deeply. 

All  these  years  Congressman  Griffin,  I  have 
been  asked  and  then  told  "for  the  sake  of 
my  husband"  I  must  remain  silent. 

Well,  I  refuse  to  remain  silent  any  longer 
I  am  in  contact  with  other  wives  in  this 
same  "unique"  situation  and  they  feel  as  I 
do — that  the  time  has  come  to  speak  up 
and  speak  out — loudly.  I  do  not  wish  to 
threaten  the  American  government  but  some- 
thing must  be  done  and  now!  Yes,  I  do 
realize  the  complexity  of  the  problem!  1 
have  been  told  over  and  over  that  "every- 
thing possible  is  being  done  to  return  our 
men"  btrf  I  don't  believe  that!  I  challenge 
PresidenrTflxon  and  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Richardson  to  tell  me  personally  to  my  face 
that  they  are  doing  anything  but  biding 
their  time!  We  are  "negotiating"  now  with 
an  enemy  who  has  not  honored  any  agree- 
ments they  have  signed  in  the  i>ast.  What 
makes  us  believe  they  will  honor  any  they 
may  sign  in  the  future? 

Congressmen  Griffin,  I  am  asking  you  tc 
request  a  meeting  with  President  Nixon  and 
Mr.  Richardson  for  me  and  representatives  of 
the  other  services  involved  in  this  terrible 
dilemma.  Will  you  do  this  for  me?  I  would 
like  to  speak  with  them  personally  and  have 
them  answer  some  questions  for  me.  I  have 
run  out  of  answers  for  my  son  Martin  whC' 
will  be  six  this  July.  He  was  only  two  years 
and  two  days  old  when  his  Daddy  went  off 
to  war.  Edward  was  born  seventeen  days 
after  his  daddy  was  shot  down  so  Tom  never 
knew  about  him!  But  even  though  Daddy  is 
only  a  word  and  a  picture  to  our  sons,  they 
talk  constantly  about  their  "hero"  Daddy 
who  flies  Jets  and  pray  each  night  for  his 
safe  return.  And  they  ask  questions  such  as 
"When  is  Daddy  coming  home"?  I  have  tried 
to  explain  as  best  I  can  but  still  the  ques- 
tions come.  "Why  is  it  taking  so  long?"  "Are 
we  winning."  I  want  someone  who  has  some 
answers  to  answer  their  questions  for  awhile. 
I've  run  out  of  answers!  Do  you  know  what 
it  is  like  not  to  be  able  to  tell  your  sons 
whether  their  Daddy  is  alive  and  coming 
home  or  whether  he's  dead  and  they  are  not 
even  left  with  a  memory  of  their  wonderful 
father?  Oh,  yes,  I  think  I  deserve  a  chance 
to  speak  with  the  President  and  Mr.  Richard- 
son, the  man  he  has  appointed  to  handle  the 
prisoner  problem. 

And  Congressman  Griffin,  I  expect  you  to 
do  your  share  to  express  my  deep  concern 
for  the  welfare  and  safe  return  of  these  fine 
men  to  the  other  members  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  I  expect  you  to  bring  this  situa- 
tion before  them  and  the  American  people. 
They  must  be  made  aware!  Pressure  must  be 
brought  to  bear— here  and  in  North  Viet 
Nam. 

Need  I  remind  you  that  each  day  we  delay 
fine  men  could  be  dying  in  those  hell  holes 
that  could  have  been  saved  if  we  had  put  our 
minds  and  hearts  together  to  find  a  solution. 
Each  day  you  continue  to  bide  your  time  is 
an  eternity  to  these  prisoners  who  are  count- 
ing on  you  and  on  me.  Let  us  not  fail  them,  I 
beg  of  you. 

Sincerely. 

Mrs.  T.  E,  Collins. 


Hanoi   POW's   Will   Get   Girrs   Via   Moscow 

The  United  States  haa  arranged  to  send 
packages  to  American  prisoners  of  war  in 
North  Vietnam  by  way  of  Moscow,  the  State 
Department  announced  yesterday. 

In  a  statement,  the  department  appealed 
to  North  Vietnam  to  deliver  the  packages  to 
the  men  even  if  they  were  received  in  Hanoi 
after  Aug.  15 — a  cutoff  date  announced  by 
North   Vietnam  on   Wednesday. 

The  State  Department  said  the  original 
declaration  permitting  POW  packages  Old 
not  specify  any  cutoff  date. 

Furthermore,  the  department  said  that 
while  1,400  men,  including  civilians,  are 
"missing  or  captured  in  Southeast  Asia" 
many  fijnilies  are  uncertain  about  sending 
gifts  because  the  names  of  those  held  have 
never  been  released — nor  has  the  total  num- 
ber been  given  by  Hanoi. 

"Families  of  missing  and  captured  men," 
the  statement  said,  "have  received  mailing 
Information  from  the  military  services  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  U.S. 
Post  OflBce  to  get  the  packages  to  Hanoi  by 
way   of  JVIoscow   as   quickly   as  possible. 

"We  would  certainly  hope,  however,  that 
packages  received  after  Aug.  15  would  not  be 
turned  back." 

Hanoi  said  on  July  3  that  gifts  for  POWs 
would  be  accepted.  At  the  .same  time  It  an- 
nounced that  it  would  release  three  U.S. 
pilots.  They  have  not  been  freed  and  press 
officer  Carl  Bartch  said  they  have  not  been 
identified. 

I        House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC,  July  29,  1959. 
Hon.  Anatoly  F.  Dobrynin, 
Ambassador   Extraordinary,  and   Plenipoten- 
tiary, Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
the  Russian  Embassy,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear    Ms.    Ambassador:     I    am    attaching 
herewith  a  personal  letter  to  Major  Thomas 
Collins,    an    American    prisoner    of    war    in 
North    Vietnam,    along   with    a   copy   of    his 
home  town  newspaper,  and  a  current  national 
weekly  magazine. 

It  is  submitted  to  you  for  forwarding  in 
consonance  with  the  Associated  Press  article 
which  appeared  in  The  Evening  Star  on 
July  25,  1969. 

I  wotUd  be  highly  honored  to  have  your 
assurances  that  the  attached  would  be  de- 
livered to  Major  Collins. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  H.  Gritfin. 

I       House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  29. 1959. 
MaJ.  Thomas  Collins, 
U.S.  Air  Force, 
North  Vietnam. 

Dear  Tom:  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
asking  the  Ambassador  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  to  the  United  States  to 
cooperate  in  delivering  to  you  this  letter  and 
a  copy  of  our  mutual  home  town  newspaper, 
and  a  copy  of  this  week's  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report.  These  are  being  sent  to  you  under 
the  provision  of  North  Vietnam's  offer  to 
deliver  packages  to  prisoners  of  war. 

Tom,  you  may  not  remember  the  last  tune 
that  we  were  together.  To  refresh  your 
memory,  it  was  at.  my  home  near  Utica  the 
night  before  the  second  Democratic  Primary 
Election  for  Governor  in  1959.  We  watched 
the  last  minute  brosidcast  by  the  two  candi- 
dates, Ross  Barnett  and  Carrol  Gartln.  You 
came  over  with  Bo  Taylor. 

An  awful  lot  of  water  has  passed  under  the 
bridge  since  then.  Bo  is  married  and  is  living 
in  Savannah,  Georgia.  He  is  still  with  IBM. 
has  one  son  and  is  expecting  another  child 
in  November. 

Ross  was  defeated  for  Governor  In  1967  by 
John  Bell  Williams.  Carrol  Gartln  died  un- 
expectedly in  December  1966  with  a  heart 
attack. 

After  John  Bell's  election  as  Governor  In 
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1967.  he  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress,  and 
I  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  One  of  the  most 
faithful  and  loyal  workers  In  my  campaign 
was  Donnle.  Since  my  election.  Angle  and  I 
see  her  frequently  and  I  try  to  talk  with  her 
on  trips  back  home.  She  and  the  two  boys  are 
doing  real  fine.  They  have  a  home  in  West 
Jackson,  off  Robinson  Street.  Although  I 
have  not  been  there,  I  understand  It  Is  a  very 
nice  neighborhood. 

We  all  pray  that  we  can  settle  the  conflict 
in  Vietnam  and  that  you  will  be  home  soon. 

We  also  pray  that  you  are  enjoying  good 
health  and  that  we  will  see  you  soon. 

Warmest  personal  regards. 
Slnqerely  yours, 

Charles  H.  Gritfin. 

Embasbt  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 
Washintgon.  D.C.  September  9,  1969. 
Hon   Charles  H.  GaimN, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washingtcm,  D.C 

Dear   Sib:    I   am   returning  herewith   your 

personal    letter    to    Major    Thomas    Collins 

along  with  the   printing  material  attached. 

We  regret  to  Inform  you  that  we  are  not 

able  to  fulfill  your  request. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Victor  N.  Krasheninnikov, 

First  Secretary. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  for  his  comment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  yield  at 
this  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chappell). 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  have  a 
part  in  this  presentation  today  and  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  making  one  of 
the  concluding  statements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  shocking  conditions 
that  prevail  today  In  North  Vietnam 
with  respect  to  the  prisoners  of  war  has 
caused  a  great  stir  In  my  district  of 
Florida,  as  it  has  in  most  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Within  our  State,  81  families  sit  wait- 
ing for  some  word  about  a  husband,  a 
son.  a  brother,  a  father  who  has  been 
cast  into  a  world  that  lies  somewhere  be- 
tween the  living  and  the  dead.  The  tor- 
ment of  this  situation  is  thrust  not  only 
on  these  fighting  men,  but  also  on  their 
families  who  must  live  and  dream  and 
hope  in  the  midst  of  their  agonies  of  sus- 
pense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  here  a  telegram 
which  I  think  epitomizes  the  agony 
which  goes  on  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
those  who  wait: 

My  husband  is  missing  In  action.  He  trans- 
mitted he  was  alive  and  uninjured  after 
being  shot  tiown  over  North  Vietnam.  My  four 
children  and  I  have  now  spent  15  anguished 
months  praying  he's  still  alive  and  well. 
Please  help  us.  Sincerely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  pass  by  the  op- 
portunity to  read  now  a  letter  which  was 
received  by  a  mother  of  one  who  fights 
today  in  Vietnam,  and  I  read  it  to  show 
the  spirit  of  the  fighting  men  and  their 
love  of  America,  and  their  spirit  while 
they  are  penned  up  in  the  prisons  of 
North  Vietnam: 

Thank  God  I  lived  in  America.  If  more 
people  came  to  this  country,  there  would  be 
fewer  riots  and  protests.  This  covmtry  could 
be  a  beautiful  one,  but,  it's  like  a  body  ridden 
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with  disease  There's  disease  and  filth 
everywhere.  So  if  you  hear  someone  smite 
Die  Glory  and  what  She  stands  for,  tell  him 
or  her  to  Join  the  Army  or  the  Red  Cross 
and  come  to  Vietnam  and  here  they  -will  be 
able  to  see  "HOW  SWEET  AMERICA  IS  " 

Before  you  go  to  bed  each  night,  you  might 
sAy  a  little  prayer  of  thanks  to  the  Old  Man 
Upstairs  for  taxes,  speed  limits,  more  taxes 
and  what  God  has  wrought. 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  the  President  we 
are  urging  under  this  resolution  that 
every  possible  step  be  taken  to  require  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government  to  abide 
by  the  Geneva  Convention  in  their  treat- 
ment of  prisoners,  that  they  give  us  a 
list  of  the  prisoners  they  hold,  that  they 
release  the  sick  prisoners,  that  there  be 
a  free  exchange  of  mail,  and  that  there 
be  an  impartial  inspection  of  prisoner 
camps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  families  of  these  men 
who  are  prisoners  of  war  and  who 
are  missing  in  action  are  looking  to  us 
for  support  in  this,  the  most  ci'uel  and 
crucial  situation  imaginable  for  both  the 
men  and  their  families.  We  cannot  fail 
them.  We  must  not  fail  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  take  part 
in  the  passage  of  this  very  great  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
comments. 


BIAFRA 


Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pu- 
ciNSKi ) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  K.'kSTENMEiER »  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
news   of  the   latest  failure  to  come  to 
agreement   on   the   resumption   of   Red 
Cross  flights  Into  Biaf  ra  comes  as  a  bitter 
disappointment  to  all  of  us  concerned 
over  the  continuing  tragedy  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  It  also  serves  as  a  stark  re- 
minder of  our  own  country's  failure  to 
effectively  exercise  its  influence  to  alle- 
viate the  suffering  and  put  an  end  to  the 
bloodshed  there.  The  humanitarian  is- 
sues involved  have  been  too  conveniently 
shunted  aside  by  our  policymakers  and 
too  lightly  treated  so  far  by  the  highest 
levels  of  our  Government.  While  it  has 
been  easy  to  shift  the  blame  on  one  side 
or  the  other  and  decry  the  situation  in 
general  terms,  the  tragedy  of  the  dying 
children  i-emains  an  unmistakable  fact 
which  refuses  to  be  forgotten  by  decent 
people  everywhere.  By  now  it  should  be 
clear  that  the  problem  of  Biaf  ra  will  not 
disappear  by  just  waiting  a  little  longer 
for  a  "final  push." 

I  believe  that  our  Nation's  perform- 
ance during  the  unfolding  of  this  pa- 
thetic drama  has  been  indifferent  at  best. 
We  seem  unable  to  get  off  dead  center  in 
effecting  a  change  in  the  current  stale- 
mate in  which  those  most  immediately 
affected  have  the  least  to  say.  Our  short- 
sighted and.  by  now,  demonstrably  fool- 
ish, support  of  British  goals  and  actions 
in  the  area  has  limited  our  options  and 
has  seriously  impaired  our  ability  to  in- 
fluence both  sides  in  the  direction  of  a 
cessation  of  hostilities. 
The  time  has  come  when  we  must  ask 


ourselves  in  all  candor  whether  this  Na- 
tion with  the  immense  resoui'ces  at  its 
disposal   is   really   so   impotent   that   it 
must  limit  itself  to  hand  wringing  and 
polite    letter    writing    after    all    these 
months  of  terrible  suffering.  Should  pro- 
tection of  British  oil  interests  and  fear 
of  an  increase  in  Russian  influence  in 
Nigeria  so  effectively  close  our  eyes  to 
the  very  real  human  tragedy  going  on? 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  waited  in  vain  to 
see  a  marked  shift  in  the  wholly  ineffec- 
tual way  our  State  Department  had  been 
handling   the   problem.   Once   again,  we 
seem   to   be   exercising   that   wonderful 
knack   we   have   for   antagonizing   both 
sides  to  a  conflict  simultaneously  while 
doing  nothing  to  enliance  our  own  in- 
terests. Biafra  by  its  stubborn  tenacity 
has  to  my  mind  demonstrated  its  will  to 
survive  as  some  form  of  entity  independ- 
ent from  the  Federal  Nigerian  Govern- 
ment If  we  have  learned  anything  from 
the  African  experience  of  the  past  dec- 
ade, it  is  that  the  artificially  imposed 
boundaries  of  the  new  African  nations 
are  totally  inadequate  as  a  basis  of  se- 
curing  national  identification  and  loy- 
alty. Why  then  must  they  be  considered 
so  saci-osanct  in  the  Nigerian  context? 

I  realize  that  we  have  a  stake  in  the 
pi-eservation  of    one  Nigeria"  because  of 
our  Governments  past  concentration  of 
aid  and  developmental  assistance  to  this 
country.  But.  it  is  the  measui-e  of  a  na- 
tion, as  it  is  for  an  individual,  to  concede 
past  mistakes  and  to  act  in  the  light  of 
i-adicallv    changed    circumstances.    Why 
should  this  be  so  difficult  with  regard  to 
the  Nigerian  situation?  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  no  thi'eat  to  our  national  in- 
terest here,  no  domino  theoiT  to  explain, 
no  sacred  commitment  to  honor,  and  no 
loss  of  American  lives  to  justify  our  ob- 
durate stance.  More  and  more  Americans 
are  becoming  impatient  with  the  diplo- 
matic niceties  involved  and  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  we  are  in  the  midst 
of   a  human  tragedy   whose  scope  and 
magnitude  may  soon  be  comparable  to 
the  slaughter  of  World  War  II.  Increas- 
ingly, concerned  citizens  are  beginning 
to  raise  their  voices  in  an  appeal  to  our 
Nation's    leadership    to    do    something 
about    this    blot    on    the    conscience    of 
mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  an  expert  on 
Nigeria.  I  have  never  lived  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  nor  have  I  any  deep  under- 
standing of  its  peoples   I  am.  therefore, 
understandably  reluctant  to  offer  coun- 
sel in  very  specific  terms.  But.  I  must 
assume  that  we  do  have  experts  on  West 
Africa  and  seasoned  diplomatic  and  in- 
telligence gathering  personnel  who  have 
access  to  the  latest  information  on  what 
is  happening  in  both  Nigeria  and  Biafra. 
If  this  is  in  fact  the  case.  I  hope  that 
conflicting  recommendations  for  action 
and  differing  evaluations  of  the  options 
available  to  us  are  not  being  fudged  to- 
gether to  produce  a  bland  end  product 
recommending  that  we  take  the  path  of 
least  resistance  by  adopting  a  wait-and- 
see  attitude.  While  there  is  some  indi- 
cation that  this  might  very  well  be  the 
case  within  our  State  Department,  I  have 
sufficient  faith  m  the  ability  of  the  ad- 
ministration  to   be   able   to   realize  the 
moral  implications  of  standing  by  and 


watching  a  million  children  and  civilians 
starve  to  death. 

Without  devising  an  instant  and  all- 
embracing  solution  to  end  the  conflict,  is 
it  too  much  to  expect  that  our  country 
would  be  able  to  devise  and  implement 
a  scheme  to  bring  food  and  medicine  into 
Biafra  as  a  start? 

While   this   task   might   well   involve 
piomises    of    futuie    assistance,    or    the 
threat  of  diplomatic  action  by  the  United 
States,  such  effoi'ts  would  fall  far  .-^hort 
of  the  active  loles  being  played  by  others, 
more  basely  motivated  nations   I  am  not 
proposing  at  this  tiine  that  we  extend 
diplomatic  recognition  to  Biafra  or  with- 
draw our  diplomatic  mission  from  Lagos. 
I  am  not  requesting  that  we  lielp  ar.m 
one  side  or  the  other    What  I  am  sug- 
gesting is  that  we  assume  a  moie  active 
role  motivated  by  the  overriding  desire 
to  ease  human  suffering,  particularly  on 
the  part  of   the  children   who  did  not 
choose  to  be  either  Biafran  or  Nigeiian. 
I  am  not  asking  that  the  United  SUtes 
act  as  a  world  policeman  here  Certainly 
not  after  our  bitter  and  bloody  experi- 
ence with  this  role  elsewhere.  All  that 
should  be   required  is  the  forceful   ap- 
plication of  diplomatic  skills  along  with 
the  will  to  commit  ourselves  to  bringing 
about  a  speedy  end  to  the  death  and  suf- 
fering. If  this  humane  result  is  attained 
I  think  that  we  as  a  Nation  could  endure 
the  possible  disjileasure  of  one  side  or 
the  other.  The  risk  is  certainly  minute 
in  global  terms  especially  when  rneas- 
uied   against  the  certainty   that  many 
thou.sands  of  lives  would  be  spared. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  fully  recognize  the  va- 
lidity of  arguments  that  an  all-African 
solution  to  an  African  problem  would  be 
preferable  to  a  solution  imposed  or  ar- 
ranged from  without.  But.  given  the  fail- 
ui-e  of  OAU  peace  attempts  and  the  ex- 
tensive involvement  of  non-African  na- 
tions, we  must  formulate  our  own  pro- 
posals in  cooperation  with  the  parties 
directly  involved  or  independently,  if 
need  be.  If  four-power  action  is  consid- 
ered feasible  for  the  Middle  East,  it  is 
certainlv  as  appropriate  here  If  a  U.N 
approach  is  feasible,  let  us  take  the  lead 
in  sponsoring  it. 

If  we  fail  in  our  efforts,  let  it  not  be 
from  lack  of  exploration  of  all  the  alter- 
natives. It  is  with  the  greatest  skepticism 
that  I  react  to  the  position  of  the  State 
Department  that  we  lack  influence  with 
both  sides.  If  we  lack  credibility,  it  is  be- 
cause our  inertia  and  past  indifferences 
are  now  being  taken  for  granted    Our 
status  as  the  most  rich   and   powerful 
nation  flies  in  the  face  of  an  assertion  of 
international  im potency.  Further,  this  is 
not  an  area  in  which  the  vital  interests 
of  the  Soviet  Union  are  involved  and  the 
solution  is  one  which  does  not  endanger 
any  strategic  balance  If  the  Soviets  wish 
to  demonstrate  their  desire  to  settle  con- 
flicts  peaceably,   the   Nigerian   impasse 
presents   them   with   an   ample   oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nigerian  conflict  calls 
for  analysis  not  in  terms  of  "realpohtik." 
but  in  terms  of  human  values  and  lives. 
Our  actions  as  a  nation  do  not  always 
have  to  involve  the  calculation  of  incre- 
ments of  political  and  economic  advan- 
tage. I  dread  the  day  that  we  succeed  in 
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insiilating  ourselves  from  the  suffering 
and  death  of  others  and  refuse  to  involve 
ourselves  unless  a  clear  gain  can  be 
envisioned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  President 
Nixon,  who  has  in  past  statements  ex- 
pressed his  ovrii  desire  to  bring  an  end  to 
the  conflict,  to  raise  this  issue  before  the 
United  Nations  which  he  will  be  ad- 
dressing tomorrow.  I  can  think  of  no 
more  appropriate  foi'um  for  the  discus- 
sion of  this  tragedy  and  no  more  suit- 
able spokesman  to  voice  the  concern  of 
the  American  people.  The  President 
should  make  it  clear  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  take  the  initiative,  hopefully 
with  the  cooperation  of  all  member  na- 
tions, to  get  a  i-esumption  of  mercy 
flights  into  Biafra,  followed  by  negotia- 
tions between  both  sides.  Our  commit- 
ment to  preserving  lives  and  bringing 
peace  must  be  forcefully  enimciated. 

Our  Nation  will  ultimately  be  judged 
by  future  generations  for  our  concern 
for  human  life  during  an  age  when  its 
value  has  been  cheapened.  It  is  far  bet- 
ter to  my  mind  that  the  motives  behind 
our  efforts  be  impugned  than  our  inac- 
tion be-tsonsidered  as  an  indication  of 
the  lowestimate  we  place  upon  the  value 
of  human  life. 


A   MORATORIUM  ON  FOREIGN  AID 
EXPENDITURES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  S.^ylor)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress is  rightfully  being  called  upon  to 
cut  taxes,  halt  inflation,  reduce  Federal 
spending,  end  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit,  find  ways  to  channel  tax  money 
back  to  the  States,  and  reduce  the  size  of 
the  Federal  debt. 

The  public  is  also  insisting  that  we 
tackle — and  solve — problems  of  mass 
transit,  ghetto  rejuvenation,  air  and 
water  pollution,  rationalize  the  welfare 
programs,  and  hundreds  of  other  press- 
ing domestic  needs.  These  programs  take 
plenty  of  money.  The  question  is,  where 
does  it  come  from? 

It  is  derived  solely  from  the  pockets  of 
the  American  taxpayer  who  is  disgusted 
with  seeing  hundreds  of  domestic  needs 
taking  a  back  seat  to  the  international 
giveaway  program  this  country  has  en- 
gaged in  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
The  foreign  aid  program  should  be  the 
highest  priority  target  for  expenditure 
reduction.  Twenty-five  years  of  U.S.  for- 
eign assistance,  including  the  interest 
paid  on  what  we  have  borrowed  to  give 
away,  has  cost  American  taxpayers  the 
gigantic  siun  of  $182.5  billion. 

The  people  are  justified  in  contemplat- 
ing how  many  of  our  domestic  needs 
could  have  been  fulfilled  with  those  t>T>e 
of  fimds.  It  is  long  past  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  put  a  halt  to  foreign  aid.  I  pro- 
pose that  appropriations  be  prohibited 
for  this  fiscal  year  and  steps  be  taken 
to  phase  out  the  program. 

Recognizing  that  it  will  do  no  good  to 
lament  over  previously  wasted  taxpayers' 
money,  we  should  do  something  about  the 
amount  earmarked  for  foreign  aid  in  the 


current  fiscal  year.  The  budget  calls  for 
expenditures,  covering  loans,  grants  and 
credits  in  the  sum  of  $10.5  billion.  If  that 
figure  is  added  to  the  amount  of  money 
already  in  the  so-called  pipeline,  the 
total  funds  available  would  amount  to 
$29.3  billion. 

The  United  States  plans  4,408  projects 
and  subprojects  in  99  nations  and  five 
territories  to  be  administered  by  51,000 
individuals  on  the  Federal  payroll.  Sta- 
tistics such  as  these  certainly  do  not  give 
one  the  impression  that  the  administra- 
tion or  the  Congress  has  really  taken  to 
heart  the  depth  of  the  taxpayers'  revolt. 

There  Is  approximately  $18.8  billion  in 
the  foreign  assistance  pipeline  and  that 
amount  should  be  sufficient  to  carrj'  out 
foreign  aid  commitments  at  their  present 
level  for  at  least  another  18  months  with- 
out further  appropriations.  I  say  enough 
Is  enoiKh. 

We  hear  constant  warnings  from  the 
President  and  his  advisers  about  eco- 
nomic dangers.  Yet,  in  an  era  of  spiraling 
inflation,  no  request  is  made  o*'  Congress 
to  cut  down  or  eliminate  foreign  aid  ex- 
penditures. It  just  does  not  make  sense 
and  no  amount  of  rationalization  will 
convince  me  that  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
crease taxes  this  year  in  the  form  of  an 
extension  of  the  surtax  designed  to  pro- 
duce about  $9  billion  in  revenue,  and  at 
the  same  time  ask  Congress  to  spend  SIO 
billion  in  foreign  nations. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  a  list  of  coimtries  that  have 
already  received  foreign  assistance  from 
the  United  States  since  1946: 

TOTAL  NET  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  TO  121  NATIONS  AND  7 

TERRITORIES  OF  THEWORLD.  FISCAL  YEARS  1946  THROUGH 
1969 


TOTAL  NET  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  TO  121  NATIONS  AND  7 
TERRITORIES  OF  THE  WORLD,  FISCAL  YEARS  1946 
THROUGH   1969— Continued 


Afghanisl; 
Albania.. 
Algeria.. 
Argentina. . 
Australia. 

Austria  ..| _ i 

Barbados  l.'."'. 

Belgiu(ii-Li»Bmbourg ..'.'."'.'.      1 

Bolivia.. 
Botswana 

2 


Brazil. 

Burundi. 

Burma. . 

Cambodia. 

Cameroon. .. 

Canada. 

Central  Afican  Republic. 

Ceylon. 

Chad... 


Chile  . 

China,  Rep)iblic  of. 
Colombia. 
Congo  (B). 
Congo  (K). 
Costa  Rica. 
Cuba  . . 
Cyprus. 


Republic.. 

y 


Czechoslovpliii 

Dahomey.. 

Denmark.. 

Dominican 

East  Germ) 

Ecuador,., 

El  Salvadoi 

Ethiopia... 

Finland... 

France.... 

Gabon. . . . 

Gambia 

Ghana 

Germany  ajd  Berlin 
Greece. . . 
Guatemala 

Guinea 

Guyana. -. 

Haiti 

Honduras. 
Hungary.. 
Iceland  .. 
India  -. 
Indochina. 


$370, 500, 000 

20.  400, 000 

193,500,000 

447,  500, 000 

697, 000, 000 

106,000,000 

200, 000 

747, 500, 000 

532, 000, 000 

16,500.000 

772.  500.  000 

6. 800, 000 

84, 700, 000 

341,400,000 

32, 900, 000 

46, 900, 000 

4, 600,  000 

158, 900,  000 

8,  800, 000 

,410,000,000 

1, 006, 900, 000 

962,  700, 000 

2.000,000 

440,900.000 

172,600,000 

43, 800, 000 

20.  300. 000 

189.500.000 

12.000.000 

875, 900. 000 

461,500,000 

800.000 

268, 900, 000 

123,200,000 

357, 000, 000 

30,  200.  000 

.014,300.000 

7.  500.  000 

1. 600.000 

268, 700,  000 

,675,600.000 

,681,200,000 

318,800.000 

107.700,000 

61.200.000 

108.800.000 

109.400,000 

13.500.000 

67.300.000 

.  464. 400. 000 

,535,200.000 


Indonesia.. 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy  

Ivory  Coast. 

Jamaica 

Japan 

Jordan 

Kenya 

Korea 

Kuwait 

Laos. 


Lebanon 

Lesotho 

Liberia , 

Libya  , 

Malagasy 

Malawi , 

Malaysia 

Mali 

Malta 

Mauritania.. 

Mauritius 

Mexico , 

Morocco 

Nepal , 

Netherlands. 
New  Zealand 
Nicaragua... 

Niger , 

Nigeria , 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 


Philippines... 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rwanda 

Saudi  Arabia. 

Senegal 

SierraLeone., 

Singapore 

Somalia 

Sou.  Rhodesia 

Spain 

Sudan 

Surinam... 

Swaziland. 

Sweden  ... 

Syrian  Arab  Republic. 

Tanzania. 

Thailand. 

Togo. 


— .      1 


Trinidad-Toba|o. 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

Uganda 

United  Arab  Rtpublic. 

United  Kingdom 

USSR 

UoperVolta. 

Uruguay 

Venezuela.. 

Vietnam 

Western  Samoi  . 

Yemen. 

Yugoslavia. 

Zambia 

Bahamas.. 
British  Honduras. 
West  Indies. 

Hong  Kong... .' 

Ryukyu  Island! 

Trust  Territorylof  the  Pacific. 

CENTO J 

WWRegionalJj. 


$940. 

2,047. 

96. 

122. 

860. 

5.  393. 

69. 

76. 

3,606, 

635, 

62. 

7,817, 

643, 

88, 

4, 

228, 

221, 

13. 

25. 

76. 

21. 

6. 

3. 

1. 

569. 

685, 

129, 

2, 050, 

66. 

1S8. 

16. 

275. 

1.130. 

3. 527. 

221. 

116, 

476, 

839. 

453. 

477. 

7, 

70. 

36, 

40. 

33, 

76. 

2. 

1,960. 

97, 

10, 

156. 

60. 

65. 

1, 14«. 

14. 

55, 

606, 

5,391, 

35. 

900. 

7.690. 

186. 

12. 

154, 

361. 

5.856. 

1. 

42. 

2.  593. 

9. 

34. 

5, 

8, 

43, 

399. 

225, 

54. 

4. 896. 


100,000 
100,000 
800,000 
900,000 
200,000 
700,000 
000,000 
400,000 
900,000 
300.000 
700.000 
200, 000 
400, 000 
300,000 
200,000 
800,000 
600,000 
500,000 
400,000 
900,000 
300,000 
300,000 
700, 000 
300,000 
400,000 
000,  000 
300,000 
600,000 
500, 000 
800,000 
000,000 
700,000 
000,  000 
200.000 
300,000 
200, 000 
900,000 
300,000 
9JO,000 
800.000 
100.000 
400.000 
300.000 
200, 000 
900, 000 
90O,  000 
200. 000 

o:o.  000 

000.000 

2on.  000 

000,000 
500.000 
000,000 
400,  000 
400.000 
900,  000 
900.000 
400,000 
600. coo 
200.000 
800.000 
900. 000 
700. 000 
400. 000 
100. 000 
600,  000 
500,000 
000,000 
500.000 
800,000 
400,000 
800,000 
700,000 
200.000 
000,  000 
800,  OOO 
100.000 
300,000 
700. 000 
500, 000 


Total    net   disbursements    to    foreign 

nations.  1946  to  1%9 122,048,200,000 

Total  net  interest  paid  on  what  we 

have  borrowed  to  give  away,  1946  to 

1969 60,535,175,000 


Grand  total,  cost  of  foreign  assistance. 
1946  through  1969 182.853,375,000 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  appears  to  be  an 
assumption  on  the  part  of  some  Federal 
officials  that  our  citizens  cannot  add  and 
another  that  they  do  not  care  how  their 
money  is  spent.  What  other  conclusion 
can  one  draw  from  the  yearly  foreign  aid 
requests?  I,  for  one,  am  convinced  that 
the  American  public  is  beginning  to  add 
and  our  citizens  are  concerned  about  how 
their  money  is  being  spent.  The  result  of 
this  awakening  process  has  been  the 
demand  for  tax  relief  this  year. 
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The  people  know  their  taxes  are  too 
high  and.  in  spite  of  opinions  to  the 
contrary,  they  know  that  to  cut  Federal 
taxes,  programs  must  be  sacrificed.  Re- 
sponding to  this  demand.  Congress  is  suf- 
fering through  some  "agonizing  reap- 
praisals." There  have  been  cutbacks  in 
some  programs  and  personnel  and  1  en- 
vision inore  to  come.  I  detest  the  per- 
sistent wailing  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment when  one  attempts  to  cut  the  for- 
eign aid  budget.  Though  other  programs 
in  the  United  States  were  cut  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  for  lack  of  funds,  not  a 
single  foreign  aid  project  suffered  as 
much  as  a  $1  i-eduction. 

Heretofore,  the  Congress  has  tinkered 
with  the  foi-eign  aid  request  each  year, 
eliminating  a  little  here  and  there.  But 
the  response  to  congressional  budget 
cutting  is  very  simple  for  the  foreign  aid 
advocates — they  simply  propose  a  larger 
request.  In  short,  the  congressional 
■message"  is  heard,  but  ignored.  I  say 
that  the  Congress  should  make  its  voice 
ver>'  emphatic  this  year. 

Following  the  recent  announcements  of 
President  Nixon  for  a  moratorium  on 
Federal  construction  projects  to  fight  in- 
flation, I  will  support  any  move  that 
would  prohibit  the  appropriation  of  any 
funds  for  foreign  aid  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Such  a  spending  moratorium 
is  imperative  to  keep  faith  with  the 
American  people.  The  taxpayer  expects 
Congress  to  meet  his  demands  for  anti- 
inflationary  action  and  I  can  think  of  no 
better  way  to  reduce  the  size  of  Federal 
expenditures  for  nonessential  items  than 
in  this  manner.  I  contend  that  foreign 
aid  certainly  fits  into  this  category. 


GREAT  LAKES  MARITIME  ACADEMY 
IS  VICTORY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  iMr.  Vanuer  Jagt) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
establishment  of  a  new  Great  Lakes 
Maritime  Academy  at  Northwestern 
Michigan  College  in  Traverse  City,  Mich., 
is  a  victory  for  community  leaders  and 
others  with  deep  faith  in  the  develop- 
ment of  my  State. 

The  campaign  to  create  the  academy 
is  led  by  Les  Biederman.  president  of 
Midwestern  Broadcasting  Co..  of  Trav- 
erse City.  He  worked  long  and  hard  giv- 
ing of  himself  to  lead  the  way  toward 
realizing  a  dream. 

Mr.  Biederman  has  publicly  thanked 
those  who  worked  with  him  to  establish 
the  new  Maritime  Academy.  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Biederman  deserves  congratu- 
lations for  his  outstanding  achievement. 

Traverse  City  and  Michigan  are  proud 
of  the  new  educational  facility.  They, 
like  me.  also  are  proud  of  Mr.  Biederman 
and  those  who  helped  him  along  the 
way.  

THE  PROGRESSIVE  RECORD  OF  THE 
DEMOCRATIC  9 1ST  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  'Mr  Albert >  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reports  in 
the  morning  press  indicate  that  Repub- 
lican   colleagues    are    hoping    President 
Nixon  will  tr>-  to  pin  the  "do-nothing" 
label  on  Democratic  Members  of  the  91st 
Congress.  The  same  reports  indicate  that 
the  President  may  be  reluctant  to  use 
this  style  of  politics.  If  anyone  .should 
be  shy  about  raising  the  "do-nothing" 
issue  it  should  be  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. I  would  not  blame  President  Nixon 
for  being  cautious  about  the  possibility 
of   having   his  legislative   recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  compared  to  those 
of   President  Johnson.   The   comparison 
would  be  interesting.  President  Johnson 
in  1965  sent  25  messages  during  the  first 
3  months.  These  included  such   mealy 
topics  as  medicare,  voting  rights,  water 
pollution,  elementary  and  .secondary  ed- 
ucation, juvenile  delinquency,  aeronau- 
tics and  space,   and   hou.sing.  This  en- 
abled the  House  by  midyear  to  pass  14 
bills  based  on  these  messages.  In   1967. 
President   Johnson    sent   23   significant 
messages  to  Congress  during  the  first  3 
months.   These   messages   included   Ele- 
mentaiT  and  Secondarv-   Education  Act 
extension,  Teachers  Corps,  selective  serv- 
ice, and  investment  tax  credit.  The  House 
by  midyear  liad  passed  .seven  of  his  pro- 
posals   In  contrast,   in    1969  during  the 
first  3  months,  the  President  sent  only 
12  messages  to  the  Congress.  The  bulk 
of  these  were  of  the  housekeeping  variety 
and  contained  almost  no  substantive  rec- 
ommendations. 

During  the  John.son  years  we  saw  the 
enactment  of  practically  all  of  the  legis- 
lative   reform    recommendations   which 
had  been  pending  since  the  end  of  World 
War   II.    We   are   now   engaged    in   the 
equally     important,     if    somewhat     less 
glamorous,  task  of  implementing  these 
programs  by  adequate  funding.  For  ex- 
ample, over  the  vigorous  opposition  of 
the  Nixon  administration  and  the  Re- 
publican leadership  in  the  House,   the 
House  on  July  24  increased  the  appro- 
priation for  the  various  educational  pro- 
grams  for   fiscal   year    1970   by   over   a 
billion  dollars.  This  included  additional 
funds  for  the  vitally  needed  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  The   rollcall  vote  was  293  to 
120  in  favor  of  the  increase.  The  total 
provided   by   the   House   in   the   Labor- 
HEW    appropriation   bill    was   approxi- 
mately   S17. 575.000.000.   In   addition,   in 
the  Housing-Independent  Offices  bill,  the 
House  appropriated  S15  billion.  This  in- 
cluded S500  million  for  model  cities  and 
S50   million    for   rent   supplements,   the 
largest  amount  the  House  has  ever  pro- 
vided for  this  program.  In  addition,  there 
was  provided  S150  million  for  the  new 
moderate-income  housing  program  au- 
thorized in  last  year's  housing  law  for 
both  sales  and  rental  housing.  The  sum 
of  $135  million  was  provided  for  water 
and  sewer  facilities,  the  largest  amount 
the   House   has   ever   provided   for   this 
item. 

The  truth  about  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion is  that  It  wants  Republican  control 
of  the  92d  Congress,  and  far  more,  it 
wants  to  win  the  1972  presidential  elec- 
tion, not  by  doing  things  for  the  Amer- 
ican   people   but    by    moving    backward 


where  the  interests  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  concerned.  This  was  pointed  up 
clearly  in  the  administration's  recent  ap- 
proach to  tax  reform. 

The  tax  refoiTO  bill  passed  by  the 
House  on  August  7  was  the  culmination 
of  months  of  painstaking  labor  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  The  bill 
in  its  final  form  was  a  genuine  attempt 
to  correct  many  of  the  inequities  in  the 
Nation's  tax  structure  This  was  basically 
accomplished  by  closing  certain  tax 
loopholes  and  by  granting  relief  to  low- 
and  middle-income  taxpayers. 

The  President  in  his  initial  tax  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  April  21  of  this 
year  said : 

Reform  of  our  Federal  Income  tax  system 
is  long  overdue  Special  preferences  In  the 
law  permit  far  too  many  Americans  to  pay 
less  than  their  fair  share  of  taxes  The 

Administration  working  with  Congress,  is 
determined  to  bring  equity  to  the  Federal 
tax  system. 


The  revised  administration  tax  pro- 
posals submitted  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  on  September  4  represent  a 
distinct  and  tragic  step  backward  from 
the  bill  that  passed  the  House  in  early 
August.  Overall,  the  administration 
urged  Congress  to  grant  less  tax  rehef 
10  low-  and  middle-income  taxpayers 
and  to  reduce  lax  increases  for  business. 
In  spite  of  rumors  to  the  contrary,  the 
Nixon  .administration,  after  all.  consists 
of  people  who  think  and  act  like  Re- 
publicans. Republicans  are  still  far  more 
interested  in  Wall  Street  than  Main 
Street,  far  more  concerned  about  fi- 
nancial centers  than  poverty  centers. 

Uke  Pavlov's  dog.  Wall  Street  howled 
and  the  administration  reacted  The  Re- 
publican Party  has  wound  up  where  it 
always  was.  the  guardian  angel  of  vested 
interests.  After  all  its  lipservice  to  the 
poor,  to  them  the  minimum  tax  on  the 
ultrawealthy  is  now  wrong.  In  their 
thinking,  tax-free  interest  on  municipal 
bonds  must  remain  in  all  cases  a  haven 
for  the  rich.  To  the  Republican  admin- 
istration, short-term  capital  gaiiis  are 
inviolate. 

More  Republican  than  all  the  rest  is 
the  proposal  deahng  with  corporate  tax 
lehef — 2  percent  down  for  the  corpora- 
lions — more  taxes  for  the  average  Amer- 
ican. In  the  words  of  a  distinguished 
Member  of  the  other  body : 

The  President  believes  that  the  forgotten 
American  is  the  president  of  a  giant  corpo- 
ration. 

We  just  this  afternoon  received  reports 
that  the  President  has  recommended  a 
10-percent  social  security  increase  to  be 
effective  April  1.  We  are  not  going  to  take 
the  President's  cold  winter  message  to 
the  people  of  this  country.  We  are  not 
going  to  be  satisfied  with  a  10-percent  in- 
crease, and  we  are  not  going  to  wait  until 
April  1.  The  issue  is  too  important.  The 
matter  is  too  urgent. 

I  believe  that  when  the  curtain  falls  on 
the  91st  Congress,  on  cveiy  issue  in  which 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  vitally  interested — tax 
reform,  housing,  social  security  increases, 
consumer  protection,  conservation,  in- 
terest rates,  education,  health,  and  a  host 
of  others — the  Democratic  record  in  Con- 
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gress  will  be  far  more  progressive,  far 
more  constructive,  far  more  in  line  with 
the  desires  and  needs  of  the  American 
people,  than  the  record  made  by  our 
friends  across  the  aisle. 

This  Congress  is  at  work.  If  it  has  done 
any  waiting,  that  waiting  has  been  on  the 
executive  agencies  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  reports  on  the  bills  Introduced 
by  Democrats  and  referred  to  committees 
of  Congress.  This  Democratic  Congress 
is  at  work,  working  where  it  has  always 
worked,  working  for  all  the  people,  for 
little  people  as  well  as  big.  working  for 
poor  people,  working  for  the  disadvan- 
taged, working  for  the  underprivileged, 
working  for  the  farmers  and  laborers, 
working  for  the  average  American. 

The  Democatic  Party's  policy  is  and  al- 
ways has  been  to  provide  for  a  progres- 
sive, productive  economy  with  everyone 
having  an  opportunity  to  live  with  dig- 
nity. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  Democratic 
Party:  this  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party:  this  will  be  the  record  of 
the  Democratic  91st  Congress.  This  rec- 
ord ha&.won  for  us  again  and  again  since 
the  first  days  of  the  great  depression;  it 
will  win  again  for  us  in  1970. 


September  17,  1969 


OUR  ISTHMIAN  QUESTION- ANSWER: 
'NO  SEA-LEVEL   CANAL" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sunday 
Star  of  Washington,  DC.  on  August  17. 
1969,  published  an  article  by  Jeremiah 
O'Leary,  Latin  American  writer  of  the 
Star,  in  which  he  discussed  the  fifth  an- 
nual report  of  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Study  Commission,  of 
which  the  Honorable  Robert  B.  Anderson 
is  the  Chaiiman. 

While  the  article  correctly  discloses 
that  opposition  in  the  Congress  to  the 
proposed  new  1967  canal  treaties  with 
Panama  has  mounted,  its  overall  effect 
is  distorted,  reflecting  the  confusion  that 
features  the  report,  which  I  discussed  at 
length  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
September  9,  1969,  under  the  title  of 
"Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal 
Study  Commission — Fiftii  Annual  Re- 
port Commentary." 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Star,  I 
made  a  critical  analysis  of  the  O'Leary 
article  pointing  out  some  of  the  distor- 
tions and  omissions  in  it.  This  letter 
aimed  at  clarifying  the  issues  and  empha- 
sizing the  plan  for  modernization  of  the 
Panama  Canal  that  will  best  meet  them. 
One  of  the  issues  is  biological  which  was 
extensively  covered  in  my  statement  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  August  4, 
1969,  on  "Sea-Level  Canal:  Potential 
Biological  Catastrophe." 
(From  the  Washington  iD.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Sept.  4.  1969.1 
No  Se.a-Level  C.KNKl, 
Sir:  The  recent  article  by  Jeremiah  O'Leary 
on  the  Inter-oceanlc  canal  question  was  sig- 
nificant, not  so  much  for  what  it  related  as 
for  what  It  failed  to  present,  thereby  creat- 
ing a  distorted  picture  of  the  realistic  prob- 
lems Involved. 


The  two  key  points  In  United  States  Isth- 
mian canal  policy  are  site  and  type.  The  best 
site  was  determined  after  prolonged  Investi- 
gation, and  the  Canal  Zone  territory  acquired 
on  May  4.  1904.  The  United  States  paid  for 
this  territorial  possession  twice,  once  to  Pan- 
ama and  once  to  Columbia.  In  addition,  it 
purchased  all  land  and  property  In  the  Zone 
from  Individual  owners,  making  the  Zone  our 
most  costly  acquisition. 

After  further  investigation  and  fullest  con- 
sideration, our  government  decided  the  ques- 
tion of  ij-pe  in  favor  of.  the  high  level  lock 
and  lake  plan.  From  1904  through  June  30. 
1968.  the  United  States  expended  on  the 
Panama  Canal  project.  Including  defense,  a 
total  of  $6,368,009,000.  Recoveries  during  the 
same  period  were  $1,359,931,421.66.  leaving  a 
net  investment  of  over  $5  billion,  all  supplied 
by  the  American  taxpayer. 

E>esplte  the  crucial  importance  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  to  interoceanic  commerce  and 
hemispheric  security,  and  the  magnitude  of 
tlie  Investment  in  it,  the  negotiators  of  pro- 
posed treaties,  which  are  supported  by  Mr. 
O'Leary.  ignored  the  provisions  of  Article 
IV,  Section  3,  Clause  2  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. Thl.s  clause  specifically  vests  the  power 
to  dlsp>Dse  of  territory  and  property  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Congress,  not  Just  In 
the  treaty  making  power  of  the  President 
and  the  Senate. 

My  views  on  the  Interoceanic  canal  prob- 
lem and  how  to  meet  It  have  been  extensively 
covered  in  numerous  addresses  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  have  won  support  from  eminent 
Independent  and  Informed  authorities  In  var- 
ious parts  of  the  nation,  who  have  but  the 
single  motive  of  doing  what  is  best  for  the 
United  States,  Panama  and  the  world  at 
large.  These  authorities  include  biologists, 
who  warn  that  construction  of  a  sea-level 
waterway  across  the  American  Isthmus  would 
enable  the  interchange  between  the  oceans 
of  thousands  of  species  of  marine  life,  and 
lead  to  a  biological  catastrophe,  with  direful 
consequences  for  nations  dependent  upon  the 
sea  for  food,  and  posing  one  of  the  most 
important,  if  not  the  most  important,  con- 
servation problems  of  our  time. 

The  interoceanic  canal  problem  transcends 
all  questions  of  personal  and  partisan  con- 
sideration and  must  be  dealt  with  on  the 
basis  of  merit.  Legislation  that  would  meet 
the  problems  Involved  has  been  introduced 
in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  in  the  form 
of  Identacal  bills  calling  for  a  "Panama  Canal 
Modernization  Act,"  the  text  of  which  was 
quoted  by  me  in  a  statement  to  the  House 
on  February  19,  1969  These  measures  would 
provide  for  the  completion  of  an  Improved 
third  locks  project,  which  was  authorized  by 
the  Congress  in  1939  and  on  which  our  Gov- 
ernment expended  more  than  $75  million, 
mainly  on  locksite  excavations  at  both  ends 
of  the  canal,  where  work  was  stopped  In 
May,  1942,  after  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
The  proposed  legislation  would  supply  a  set 
of  larger  locks  at  both  ends  of  the  canal  to 
handle  larger  vessels.  The  plan  would  not 
require  a  new  treaty  with  Panama  for  a  new 
site,  as  the  work  would  be  entirely  within 
the  Canal  Zone.  Moreover,  such  solution 
would  preserve  and  enlarge  the  present  econ- 
omy ol  Panama  and  would  be  of  undoubted 
benefit  to  that  country. 

The  so-called  sea-level  plan  would  require 
tidal  locks  that  would  be  more  complicated 
than  the  existing  locks.  In  addition,  a  sea- 
level  project  would  require  lowering  the  pres- 
ent bottom  of  the  canal  about  100  feet  with 
overwhelming  slide  dangers  involved.  More- 
over, advocates  of  the  sea-levei  plan  pro- 
pose that  not  only  the  Canal  Zone  and  the 
existing  Panama  Canal,  but  also  any  canal 
constructed  to  replace  it  be  eventually  given 
to  Panama.  Does  Mr.  O'Leary  approve  such 
giveaways? 
Mr.    O'Leary    should    obtain    Information 


from   all   sources,   not   only   from   sea-level 
advocates. 

Dakiel  Flood, 
Member  of  Congress. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Sunday  Star. 

Aug.  17,  19691 

Main  Bab  to  New  Canal  Is  Nationalistic 

Lobby 

(By  Jeremiah  O'Leary) 
The  latest  report  of  the  Atlantic-Paciflc 
Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Commission  to 
President  Nixon  makes  it  clear,  between  the 
lines,  that  the  political  obstacles  .ire  greater 
than  the  engineering  challenge  to  construc- 
tion of  a  new  sea-level  water  p.xssage  across 
the  narrow  waist  of  the  Americas. 

Althotigh  Ifs  not  quite  spelled  out  in  the 
report,  the  United  States  today  is  further 
away  from  a  decision  than  it  was  five  years 
ago  when  and  where  the  canal  will  be  built, 
and  whether  it  will  be  excavated  by  nuclear 
or  conventional  means. 

As  Nixon  said  in  a  letter  accompanying 
the  report  to  Congress,  the  canal  investiga- 
tion is  entering  its  final  phase  and  the  com- 
mission soon  will  be  able  to  reach  general 
ccnclu.slons  as  to  the  feasibility  of  using  nu- 
clear explosives  for  canal  excavation.  What 
the  report  did  not  say  is  that  engineers  and 
scientists  are  dealing  in  absolutes  but  the 
diplomats  and  politicans  are  not. 

"HILL"    ENEMY 

Even  if  Panama  had  not  undergone  one 
revolution  In  October,  1968.  and  another 
sub-revolution  a  few  months  later,  the  canal 
project  has  attracted  a  strong,  coherent 
enemy  on  Capitol  Hill.  Succlntly  put,  there 
is  a  powerful  lobby  in  Congress  against  the 
canal  concept  as  it  now  stands  and  no  bal- 
ancing group  interested  in  or  favorable  to 
the  new  canal.  The  opponents  are  led  by  Rep. 
Daniel  Flood  of  Pennsyivama  and  Sen.  J. 
Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina,  backed 
by  a  vociferous  assembly  of  former  military 
men  and  iiltranatlonalist  Americans. 

The  canal  project  would  have  faced  for- 
midable odds  in  Congress,  both  for  funds  to 
build  it  and  for  ratification  of  the  treaties, 
even  if  the  Republic  of  Panama  had  remained 
tranquil  as  Gatun  Lake.  But  the  overthrow 
of  President  Arnulfo  Arias  last  autumn  Just 
11  days  after  his  inauguration  and  subse- 
quent ouster  of  one  of  the  co-coup  leaders  by 
the  other  strengthened  the  hands  of  the 
anti-canal  cabal  in  Washington. 

The  State  Department  had  negotiated 
three  pretty  fair  treaties  with  Panama  be- 
fore Arias'  election  victory,  acceptable  at 
least  to  the  regimes  of  Presidents  Johnson 
and  Marco  Robles.  They,  in  essence,  were 
diplomatic  agreements  on:  (A)  disposition 
of  the  existing  but  obsolete  lock  canal,  (B) 
terms  for  excavation  .and  operation  of  a  new 
sea-level  canal  and  (C)  a  military  bases 
agreement  by  which  the  U.S.  would  be  al- 
lowed  to   maintain    forces   on    the    isthmus. 

The  treaties  required  ratification  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress 
of  Panama  but.  at  least,  they  satisfied  the 
negotiator*.  It  was  at  that  point  that  opposi- 
tion Ijegan  to  jell  at  the  Capitol  here  and  the 
situation  became  more  complicated  when 
Cols.  Omar  Torrijos  and  Boris  Martinez 
ousted  President  Arias.  When  Torrijos  turned 
on  Martinez  early  this  year  and  exiled  him 
as  Arias  was  exiled,  things  started  looking 
even  worse. 

Now  there  Is  evidence  that  Torrijos.  who 
rules  as  a  military  dictator,  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  concessions  Panama  had  obtained 
from  the  U.S.  and  wants  to  reopen  the  dis- 
cussions. In  the  eyes  of  the  American  op- 
ponent, far  too  many  concessions  had  been 
granted  in  the  first  place  and  the  prospect 
for  agreement  in  the  foreseeable  future  is 
bleak  indeed. 
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Foggy  Bottom  Is  so  concerned  that  it  has 
ordered  an  ambassadorial  swap  which  sends 
Ambassador  to  Panama  Charles  Adair  to 
Montevideo.  Uruguay,  and  brings  able  Am- 
bassador Robert  M.  Sayre  to  Panama  City. 
.s.iyre  was  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs  before  going 
to  Uruguay  and  before  that  was  the  State 
Departments  liaison  man  for  Latin  American 
affairs  with  the  White  House.  He  is  a  new 
face  to  Panama's  ruling  group  and  was  in  on 
the  planning  of  the  original  .aspects  of  the 
new  canal  Some  observers  believe  he  may 
present  a  tougher  facade  to  any  new  demands 
by  Panama  than  the  discreet,  courtly  Adair. 
"Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  is  still  playing  some- 
tliing  of  a  poker  game  with  Panama  about 
tlie  sea-level  canal  by  continuing  to  operate 
on  the  assumption  that  the  excavation  may 
\>e  located  at  any  one  of  five  crossings,  only 
three  of  which  are  in  Panama.  Route  8  crosses 
through  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.  Route  25 
through  the  narrow  northwest  neck  of  Co- 
lumbia. Routes  10,  12  and  14  lie  wholly 
within  Panama. 

The  U.S.  has  options  to  select  any  one  of 
five  routes  and  to  build  the  new  canal  either 
by  conventional  means  or  by  atomic  explo- 
sion. As  a  practical  matter,  however,  the  Nic- 
aragua-Costa Rica  crossing  is  so  remote  as  to 
be  nearly  out  of  the  question. 

Nixon's  report  to  Congress  said  the  employ- 
ment of  nuclear  explosives  for  a  sea-level 
canal  on  the  "Nico-Tlco"  route  does  not  ap- 
pear practicable  because  large  groups  of  peo- 
ple would  have  to  t>e  evacuated.  Further  cost 
of  constructing  a  canal  by  mechanical  means 
on  Route  8  would  be  several  times  the  cost  of 
available  alternatives. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  choice  seems 
to  lie  between  Colombia  and  Panama  and 
many  observers  .ire  known  to  feel  that  if 
engineering  and  cost  problems  are  equal. 
Colombia  would  seem  to  offer  a  more  stable 
political  climate.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  good 
bargaining  technique  for  Panama  to  know 
that  it  could  conceivably  lose  its  geographi- 
cal vantage  point  astride  the  inter-ocean 
waterway. 

COVLD   MOVE 

American  officials  are  not  fascinated  by  the 
idea  of  returning  Panama  to  the  status  of 
hemispheric  backwater  by  taking  the  canal 
elsewhere  but  it  could  iiappen  if  Panama 
makes  unacceptable  new  demands  or  shows 
no  signs  to  achieving  more  internal  stability 
than  it  has  demonstrated  since  the  three-day 
"war"  with  the  U.S.  in  1964. 

The  commission  report  notes  that  it  com- 
pleted data  collection  on  four  of  the  five 
routes  in  the  year  that  ended  June  30  and  all 
field  operations  have  now  been  terminated. 

The  investigation  of  Route  10,  five  miles 
outside  the  western  border  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
indicates  that  conventional  construction 
there  is  feasible.  Preliminary  estimates  are 
that  the  cost  for  conventional  digging  at 
Route  10  would  t>e  about  the  same  as  for 
Route  14  in  the  existing  Canal  Zone.  The 
major  advantage  seen  by  the  commission  of 
Route  10  over  Route  14  is  that  it  would  not 
interfere  with  the  operating  ol  the  existing 
canal  in  the  estimated  15  years  the  excava- 
tion would  take. 

The  commission  studied  two  alignments  of 
Route  14.  tKJth  contemplating  mechanical 
digging.  One  combines  a  new  cut  with  the 
present  one  through  the  Continental  Divide. 
The  other  requires  a  separate  cut. 


HIGHWAY    SAFETY:    COMMENTARY 
NO.   15 

(Mr.  CLE'VELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.'* 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  begin- 
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ning  June  5, 1  have  been  offering  a  series 
of  commentaries  on  the  drastic  and  im- 
mediate need  for  highway  safety.  These 
commentaries  have  covered  fimding  and 
research :  the  driver,  the  vehicle  and  the 
road;  the  problem  of  alcoholism  as  it  re- 
lates to  driving;  the  incompatibility  of 
safety  standards;  tlie  threat  from  ani- 
mals ;  the  development  of  safety  devices ; 
and  many  other  important  aspects  of 
this  problem.  I  have  taken  the  time  to 
express  my  thoughts  on  this  because  I 
consider  the  need  for  safer  streets  and 
highways  to  be  of  importance,  and  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  affecting  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  this  countrj-. 

As  any  one  who  has  read  my  remarks 
in  the  Record  can  testify,  I  feel  strongly 
about  this  matter.  A  country  with  the 
potential  for  growth  and  development 
such  as  America,  cannot  afford  to  lose 
55,000  lives  and  more  billions  in  economic 
waste  each  year.  This  is  a  proud  and  able 
countr>',  whose  historj^  has  shown  its 
ability  to  conquer  problems  that  would 
have  been  fatal  to  a  lesser  nation.  Ameri- 
can technology  has  reached  a  point 
where  it  is  capable  of  landing  and  safe- 
fully  returning  men  from  the  moon.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  its  technology  has  so 
far  shown  its  inability,  or  unwillingness, 
to  cope  with  the  seemingly  simple  prob- 
lem of  attaining  safety  on  our  highways. 
I  iiave  included  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  testimony  iieard 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads  of 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
earlier  this  summer,  during  the  hearings 
on  the  Highway  Safety  Act.  This  ex- 
change was  between  myself  and  Mr. 
Howard  Pyle.  president  of  the  National 
Safety  Council. 

Our  dialog  brought  out  some  interest- 
ing aspects  of  the  problem.  For  instance, 
Mr.  Pjie  confirmed  that  traffic  accidents 
are  the  No.  1  cause  of  death  to  yoimg 
people.  This  is  true  even  when  we  con- 
sider the  number  of  young  Americans 
who  lost  their  lives  in  Vietnam.  We  also 
discussed  the  bright  spots  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  oasis  in  a  desert  of  disaster. 

I  think  this  exchange  was  meaningful 
and  should  be  shared  with  the  many 
people,  both  in  this  body  and  throughout 
the  Nation  that  are  concerned  with  high- 
way safety. 
The  excerpt  fiom  the  hearing  follows: 
Mr.  Cleveland.  Thank  you.  Mr  Chairman. 
I  do  have  a  couple  questions. 

Yesterday,  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Welchel. 
who  was  here  as  Governors  representative 
for  highway  safety  in  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
and  also  representing  a  group  of  such  repre- 
sentatives, in  his  lestimony  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

The  traffic  crashes  are  the  No.  1  cause  of 
deatlis  for  all  persons  under  37  years  of  age. 
My  question,  you  perhaps  cannot  answer  it, 
but  perhaps  you  can  get  me  the  answer — 
specifically,  would  that  include  taking  into 
account  the  fact  that  many  young  men  under 
the  age  of  37  are  dying  in  Vietnam.  Is  that 
an  all-inclusive  statement  that  this  is  the 
No.  1  cause  of  deaths  for  aU  persons  under 
37  years  of  age? 

Mr.  Ptle.  Absolutely.  Absolutely. 
May  I  amplify  the  information  you  have, 
just  because  I  think  it  is  important. 

For  youths  aged  15  to  24  years,  accidents 
claim  more  lives  than  all  other  causes  com- 
bined. 

Mr.  Cle\-eland.  That  includes  military 
service? 


Mr  Pyle.  Yes,  except  the  military  incident 
that  happens  statewide — that  would  be  in 
this  figure.  Tt\e  foreign  operations,  that  is  a 
different  story. 

But  if,  shall  we  say,  in  your  State  there  is 
a  military  establishment  and  some  boy  going 
to  and  from  is  killed,  he  becomes  a  part  of 
this  record. 

But,  to  conclude,  this  Is  eight  times  more 
than  the  next  leading  cause,  and  three  out 
of  four  of  the  victims  are  male  Tliat  is  God- 
awful, if  you  win  forgive  the  expression. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  It  is.  indeed,  and  of  course 
at  this  time  we  are  having  our  Memorial  Day 
observances,  and  we  are  very  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  young  men  once  again  are  dying 
in  the  service  of  their  country. 

I  think  it  adds  perspective  to  this  problem 
when  you  take  into  consideration  that  ap- 
parently more  young  men  are  being  killed  by 
automobile  accidents  than  are  being  killed 
by  enemy  accidents  in  'Vietnam. 

Mr.  Pyle.  That  is  right.  I  do  not  like  to  be 
redundant,  we  have  kicked  this  figure  around 
a  lot.  Our  battlefield  casualties  in  Vietnam 
up   to   now   have   probably   been   less   than 

35.000. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  36.000:  almost  36*00. 
Mr.  Pyle.  We  killed  on  the  highways  of  this 
country  last  year  55.600  people  in  one  year, 
and  we  have  been  in  Vietnam  since  the  early 
1960's.  So  all  you  have  got  to  do  is  separate 
these  things  out.  and  you  find  the  answer 
to  your  question  is  pretty  grim. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  was  encouraged  in  this 
morning's  paper  to  note  one  of  the  major  oil 
companies  carried  an  advertisement — I  be- 
lieve it  was  Mobil  Co.  I  believe  they  had,  a 
pedestal  and  a  wrecked  car  en  top  of  the 
pedestal.  Did  you  liappen  to  see  the  ad? 

Mr.  Pyle.  I  am  going  to  be  part  of  the 
unveiling  in  New  York  tomorrow  afternoon. 
It  is  a  monument  to  1,700,000  men,  women, 
and  children 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  think  this  is  an  Important 
point.  It  seems  to  me  your  coming  here  today 
and  telling  us  that  Congress  is  not  doing  its 
job.  in  so  many  words  that  is  what  you 
meant — what  you  meant  to  say  although 
we  authorized  some  money,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee — we  could  pass  the  buck 
to  them — has  not  appropriated   it. 

We  are  not  complacent  here  in  Congress 
But  I  have  been  a  Uttle  bit  sorry  to  see  so 
many  of  the  witness  before  this  committee 
keep  bearing  down  on  the  fact  that  what  we 
need  is  more  money  from  Congress,  which  we 
agree,  and  more  programs,  federally  oriented, 
which  we  agree:  but  there  still  seems  to  be 
too  much  talk  about  what  Congress  can  do 
by  waving  a  wand  and  putting  more  money 
into  the  pot — there  still  must  t)e  the  ter- 
ribly Importan*  role  of  private  business,  local 
communities,  leaders  of  education,  and 
cliurch.  and  for  some  of  these  other  people. 
Mr  Pyle  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  And  you,  by  addressing 
mcEt  of  your  remarks  to  our  shortcomings 
in  this  field,  are  not  by  any  chance,  implying 
that  there  is  not  much  that  can  be  done 
at  the  local  level  and  by  States? 

Mr.  Pyl-.  No.  The  closing  passage  of  my 
testimony  addresses  itself  to  this  program. 
it  is  called  States  program  I  »m  leaving 
a  set  of  these  documents  with  you.  The  ob- 
jective of  this  program  is  to  marshal  the 
Nation  behind  what  you  are  trying  to  do. 

And  I  have  been  in  politics  long  enough 
to  know  that  the  pubUc  official  is  only  able 
to  get  done  what  the  people  •aill  accept  in 
the  way  of  disciplines  and  challenges  and  go 
along  with  it. 

We  have  a  monumental  responsibility  here. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  things  I  also  want 
to  talk  to  Mr.  Volpe  about  I  want  him  to 
tell  me  what  are  we  not  doing  that  we 
ought  to  be  doing,  in  his  judgment,  and 
how  do  we  put  the  whole  thing  together,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  baseball  team  or  whatever, 
and  get  the  kind  cf  results  we  want. 
You  are  so  right. 
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Mr.  CLiviLAND.  Let  me  enlarge  a  little  bit 
on  this  discussion  and  dialog  in  this  area 
which  I  think  Is  helpful.  You  have  told  us 
the  bad  news.  We  are  well  aware  of  this,  and 
we  are  becoming  more  aware  of  it.  And  you 
have  told  us  that  Congress  has  not  done 
Its  Job,  and  we  are  aware  of  that.  We  will 
try  to  do  our  best. 

But  now  In  this  spectrum  of  activity  and 
safety,  is  there  any  good  news? 

Mr  Pyle.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Clxveland.  Let's  have  a  little  bit  of 
good  news.  What  has  been  done  without  a 
lot  of  Federal  money,  without  our  help,  that 
sheds  some  light  on  the  problem? 

Mr.  Pyle.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  com- 
mend again  the  Congress  for  establishing  a 
national  policy  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Cltvkland.  Even  if  we  did  not  fund  It? 

Mr.  Pyle.  Well,  yes.  In  1966,  this  Congress 
did  an  absolutely  Indispensable  piece  of  work, 
when  they  established  a  national  policy  on 
traffic  safety. 

The  fact  that  we  have  not  gotten  the  wheels 
under  it,  quite  yet.  and  we  are  all  guilty  of 
some  dereliction  in  not  completely  fulfilling 
our  mission,  and  the  Congress  is  not  alone 
in  this  regard,  we  still  have  a  national  policy. 
We  have  people  now  who  understand  what 
vehicle  Inspection  is  all  about.  They  may  not 
Uke  it.ji«t,  but  they  understand  it.  They  un- 
derstand, the  disciplines  of  the  alcohol  prob- 
lem. We  Just  recently  conducted  a  piece  of 
specific  examination  of  this  problem,  and 
when  we  got  down  to  the  next  to  the  last 
question,  we  asked  what  more  do  you  need 
to  know  about  the  alcohol  problem  in  rela- 
tion to  traffic  that  we  should  give  you,  before 
we  do  whatever  we  do  next? 

Over  90  percent  of  the  answers  said  we 
now  have  the  message,  now  tell  us  what  to 
do  about  It 

And  that  is  where  it  gets  back  to  the  traf- 
fic safety  bureau  and  those  of  us  in  the  pri- 
vate community  We  have  made  remarkable 
strides  in  familiarizing  American  communi- 
ties with  the  aggravations  of  this  problem. 

So  In  terms  of  public  understanding,  pub- 
lic knowledge,  not  necessarily  public  accept- 
ance with — that  comes  a  little  later — I  cam- 
paigned on  issues  that  took  me  4  or  5  years 
to  get  it  across  to  people,  but  they  finally 
got  the  message,  and  they  accept  it. 

To  some  extent,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  dis- 
ciplinary movement. 

I  know  what  that  entails  in  terms  of  time, 
to  get  everybody  In  the  act. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Particularly  at  this  time 
when  we  have  so  much  permissiveness? 

Mr.  Pyle.  Yes.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  do  an- 
other piece  of  testimony  on  the  pluses,  they 
are  very  much  here. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Governor,  you  have  said 
there  is  some  good  news  and  it  is  not  all 
bad  news.  For  example,  we  had  a  witness  the 
Other  day  that  said  some  States  have  a 
stricter  rule  on  what  is  considered  being  un- 
der the  infltience  of  alcohol  in  testing  stand- 
ards. 

They  also  said  some  States  were  strict, 
some  were  very  lax,  some  had  none — what  I 
want  to  know  is:  In  those  States  that  have 
had  very  strict  standards,  do  statistics  show 
there  were  less  deaths? 

Mr.  Pyle.  They  do. 

Mr  Cleveland.  Some  people  say  there  have 
been  States  where  the  law  enforcement  has 
been  very  lax,  others  where  it  has  been  very 
strict.  Do  the  statistics  show  that  in  those 
States  with  a  beefed-up  law  enforcement  pro- 
gram, highway  law  enforcement  program, 
that  this  is  reducing  fatalities? 

Mr.  Pyle.  It  does.  In  other  words,  going 
back  to  the  plus  illustration  at  this  point, 
is  what  Senator  Rlbicoff  did  in  Connecticut 
when  he  was  Governor.  He  bore  down  and 
produced  satisfactory  results.  The  only  dif- 
ficulty with  these  things  is  It  has  to  be  con- 
stant. There  is  no  such  thing  as  status  quo 
In  this  business.  It  is  either  getting  better  or 
igetting  worse. 


Mr.  Cleveland.  I  happen  to  be  aware  of 
what  Governor  Rlbicoff  did  In  Connecticut, 
For  the  record,  will  you  tell  us  what  he 
did? 

Mr.  Pyu:.  He  made  enforcement  a  very 
emphatic  piece  of  business,  as  though  to 
say  to  the  driving  public  In  Connecticut: 
"We  mean  business." 

And  to  use  the  vernacular,  they  threw  the 
book  at  the  violator  and  it  did  help 
tremendously. 

But  I  am  afraid  that  that  emphasis  did  not 
continue  on  and  on  and  on.  During  the 
course  of  It,  you  saw  appreciable  change  in 
the  consequences  of  the  violator. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Have  there  been  published 
studleB  on  that,  do  you  happen  to  know? 

Mr.  Pyle.  I  will  search  the  record  and  pro- 
vide you  with  the  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  This  is  the  type  of  thing 
that  I  think  would  be  helpful  to  the  com- 
mittee to  know  about,  because  these  are 
tangible  things  that  we  can  see  and  under- 
stand and  touch.  Much  of  this,  as  you  know, 
at  the'  planning  stage.  Is  very  vague  and  is 
not  very  concrete.  Can  you  think  of  any  other 
examples,  other  than  Connecticut  and 
Riblcoifl? 

Mr.  Pyle.  Yes.  Let  me  give  you  an  example 
that  is  particularly  exciting  to  us.  We  have 
been  pushing  our  defensive  driving  covirse. 
This  Is  what  the  little  red  automobile  is 
about    I  Indicating). 

Mr.  Cleveland.  By  the  way,  pardon  me  for 
Interrupting,  you  might  be  interested  to 
know  that  I  was  recalled  during  the  Korean 
conflict.  I  was  lucky.  I  was  stationed  in  Ger- 
many, and  at  that  time  the  Army  had  a  very 
strict  defensive  driving  course.  I  could  not 
drive  in  Germany  until  I  passed  the  defensive 
driving  course.  And  that  was  back  in  1951. 

I  mention  that  now  because  the  military 
is  coming  under  a  great  deal  of  criticism. 
But  in  some  respects  they  are  ahead  of 
people   in   some   areas. 

Mr.  Pyle.  They  really  are.  and  they  are 
working   with   us. 

Let's  take  Pensacola  Naval  Training  Sta- 
tion for  an  example.  Since  the  inception 
of  our  program,  they  have  been  putting 
all  civilians  related  to  the  base  and  all 
military  connected  personnel  through  this 
program,  and  they  report  to  us  that  their 
statistics  show  a  50-percent  improvement 
In  the  accident  rate,  based  strictly  on  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  effects  of  the  de- 
fensive   driving    program. 

So  there  are  a  lot  of  pluses  scattered  all 
through  this  thing.  What  we  have  to  do 
Is  put  them  together  and  make  it  more 
universal.  Of  course  I  hope  that  the  Bu- 
reau can  be  persuaded  to  do  some  direct 
research  in  these  areas,  to  dig  out  the 
sviccess  stories  and  why  they  were  suc- 
cessftil,  so  that  other  States  can  have  the 
continuing  proof  of  research  to  underwrite 
the  kind  of  actions  that  can  be  taken  and 
should  be  taken  In  order  for  them  to  do 
the    job    we   want   done. 

Mr.  I  Cleveland.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I 


EDITORIAL  OPINION  ON  THE  WEST 
FRONT  EXTENSION 

'  Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
exti-aneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  what- 
ever may  be  the  pressures  on  Members 
of  the  House  to  vote  for  the  costly  west 
front  extension  project,  the  fact  is  that 
the  people  back  home  are  not  in  favor  of 
such  an  elaborate  and  costly  project. 
They  feel,  as  I  do,  that  we  should  do  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  keep  the  west  front 
from  collapsing,  but  they  do  not  think 
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we  need  to  add  restaurants  and  elevators 
to  save  the  front  from  falling  apart. 

As  evidence  of  this  grassroots  senti- 
ment, I  include  herewith  editorials  from 
the  Binghamton,  N.Y..  Press,  of  Septem- 
ber 11,  1969,  the  New  York  Times  of  Sep- 
tember 14,  1969,  and  the  Washington 
Post  of  September  7,  and  September  17, 
1969: 

[Prom  the  Binghamton   (N  Y  )   Press, 
Sept.   11.   19691 

MEANWHn-E,    IN    THE    CAPrrOL 

George  Meany's  prescription  for  inflation 
has  not  been  the  only  example  of  uninten- 
tionally sardonic  humor  on  the  subject 

It  was  only  a  few  days  after  the  Nixon 
Administration  announced  a  75  per  cent  cut 
In  federal  building  and  highway  construction 
to  fight  inflation,  that  J.  George  Stewart, 
architect  of  the  Capitol,  renewed  his  cam- 
paign to  rebuild  the  Capitol's  West  Front. 

He  was  Joined  in  the  effort  by  Hou,se 
Speaker  John  McCormack,  as  little  Inclined 
to  lightly  abandon  a  boondoggle  as  Mr. 
Stewart. 

Their  timing  was  fvtnny  in  the  sense  of 
being  ridiculous. 

They  want  to  get  moving  on  the  project 
that  Mr.  Stewart,  who  generally  is  about  half 
right  In  his  estimates,  says  will  cost  $45,000  - 
000.  because  building  costs  are  rising  stead- 
ily. Strictly  ignored  has  been  the  advice  of 
real  architects,  historians  and  traditionalists 
in  general  that  the  West  Front  should  be 
restored  only,  and  not  made  larger  and 
grander. 

Also  ignored,  of  course,  was  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration's effort  to  signal  the  building 
trades  unions  and  the  construction  Industry 
that  the  Joyrlde  Is  almost  over. 

Construction  costs  certainly  are  out  of 
hand,  paced  by  inflated  wage  rates  that  In 
another  era  could  have  been  described  only 
as  a  scandal. 

Many  private  customers  have  deferred  or 
canceled  their  building  plans  as  the  govern- 
ment now  threatens  to  do. 

It  seems  the  only  solution  when  an  indus- 
try and  Its  unions  price  themselves  out  of 
the  market. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  14,  1969 1 
Capitol  Outrage 

According  to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
the  only  way  to  prop  up  the  crumbling  West 
Front  Is  with  two  restaurants,  two  cafeterias, 
two  private  dining  rooms,  conference,  com- 
mittee and  documents  rooms,  offices,  a  barber 
shop,  a  visitors'  center — at  a  cost  of  $45- 
million,  up  from  $34  million  and  no  top  in 
sight.  At  approximately  $300  a  square  foot 
of  usable  space,  this  Is  not  exactly  a  bar- 
gain. It  is,  in  fact,  an  outrage. 

The  whole  gigantic  boondoggle  is  an  out- 
rage in  terms  of  history,  architecture,  con- 
struction, esthetics  and  economics.  It  is  pre- 
posterous as  preservation.  The  considered 
Judgment  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects, which  prepared  a  feasibility  study, 
and  of  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Pres- 
ervation, backed  by  most  of  the  country's 
experts.  Is  that  the  only  proper  service  of 
art  and  history  is  to  restore  the  West  Front 
as  it  is,  not  turn  it  into  something  that  It 
isn't.  To  mutilate  a  national  monument  of 
an  extravagant  extension  to  provide  space 
and  facilities  that  belong  elsewhere,  at  a 
price  completely  out  of  line  with  other  con- 
struction, is  inexcusable. 

Even  more  inexcusable  are  the  "esthetic 
improvements"  that  are  part  of  the  plan. 
Great  monuments,  particularly  historical 
monuments,  are  made  up  of  exactly  those 
imperfections  and  eccentricities  that  record 
the  passage  of  taste  and  time.  To  "improve" 
the  documentation  of  the  centuries  is 
rridget-minded  murder.  This  same  fiddling 
with  the  fragile  reality  of  the  past  destroyed 
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the  East  Front  for  an  embalmed  marble 
corpse  Strengthening  the  present  facade 
will  be  difficult,  because  the  structural  weak- 
nesses are  serious,  as  any  study  of  the  engi- 
neering reports  makes  clear.  But  It  will  cost 
;i  lot  less  money  and  make  a  lot  more  sense 
than  sabotage. 

It  is  outrageous  that  this  extravagant 
scheme  should  be  proposed  now.  Just  after 
the  President  has  announced  a  75  per  cent 
cutback  on  all  Government  construction  to 
fight  inflation.  It  la  unthinkable  that  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  members  of 
Congress  should  oblige  Mr.  Stewart,  so-called 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  with  a  $2-mllllon 
appropriation  to  get  the  destructive  busy 
work  going,  against  the  informed  and  exas- 
perated protests  of  most  professional  opinion 
in  the  United  States.  It  Is  even  more  out- 
rageous that  In  his  stubborn  adherence  to 
his  pet  plan,  Mr.  Stewart  and  his  henchmen 
have  dismissed  out-of-hand  any  alternate 
solution. 

The  final  outrage  Is  that  the  Capitol  Is 
allowed  to  deteriorate  further  while  Mr. 
Stewart  spends  years  trying  to  ram  through 
Ills  wrong-headed  scheme.  The  only  proper 
Congressional  procedure  Is  to  vote  consider- 
ably less  than  $2  million  of  the  Stewart  re- 
quest for  a  first-step,  working  study  of  costs 
and  methods  of  the  most  direct  way  to  re- 
storing the  historic  West  Front.  The  next 
step  is  to  do  it, 

(From  the  Wasiiingtou  Post.  Sept  7.  19691 
Would  You  But  a  Used  CAPrroL  From  .  .  .  ? 
Sooner  or  later,  the  grandiose  plans  to  ex- 
pand the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol  would 
have  been  revived.  Speaker  McCormack  and 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  J.  George  Stew- 
art, are  not  the  sort  of  men  who  lightly 
abandon  a  boondoggle.  But  why  these  plans 
shoulcl  be  resurrected  at  this  particular  time 
is  not  clear.  An  economy  wave  is  on  The 
President  has  ordered  a  major  cutback  In 
federal  construction.  Congress  is  trying  to 
hold  down  appropriations.  Yet.  here  comes 
Speaker  McCormack  and  Mr.  Stewart  urging 
that  a  start  be  made  on  a  project  that  they 
say  win  cost  $45  million  but  which.  If  prior 
pets  of  Mr.  Stewart  are  any  guide,  wnil  wind 
up  costing  cloeer  to  $90  million. 

We  do  not  propose  at  this  time  to  go  into 
the  merits  of  expansion  vs.  restoration,  of 
whether,  indeed,  something  must  be  done 
or  the  building  will  fall  down.  Those  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  were  here  in  1966  and 
1967  will  remember  that  Mr.  Stewart's  ex- 
pansionism was  defeated  then  when  archi- 
tects and  historians  Joined  in  opposition 
wth  newspapers  and  traditionalists.  Those 
members  of  Congress  who  missed  that  brawl 
need  only  dig  out  what  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  had  to  say  about  Mr. 
Stewart's  plan  at  that  time. 

At  this  point,  it  seems  more  appropriate 
to  ask  why  the  fate  of  the  Capitol  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  commission  composed  of  Vice 
President  Agnew.  Senator  Dlrksen.  Speaker 
McCormack,  Representative  Ford  and  Mr. 
Stewart.  So  far  as  we  can  tell,  and  so  far  as 
past  projects  on  Capitol  Hill  give  evidence, 
none  of  these  men  knows  much,  if  anything, 
at>out  architecture— and  that  is  what 
changes  in  the  West  Front  principally  in- 
volve. Mr.  Stewart's  connection  with  archi- 
tecture rests  solely  in  his  title  and  the  other 
four  men  are  surely  too  busy  running  the 
political  business  of  the  nation  to  spend 
much  time  worrying  about  such  things  as 
the  historical  value  of  the  Oapltol,  the  weak- 
nesses in  the  present  structure,  the  possibili- 
ties of  restoration,  and  the  Impact  of  the 
proposed  expansion  on  the  building's  appear- 
ance. One  look  at  the  Raybum  Office  Build- 
ing ought  to  convince  anyone  that  archi- 
tecture is  not  one  of  Capitol  Hill's  long  siuts; 
the  most  opUtniBUc  appraisal  of  that  build- 
ing yet  made  was  Bob  Hope's  remark  that  it 
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is  80  heavy  It  will  gradually  sink  Into  the 
ground  and  disappear. 

Tampering  In  any  way  with  the  Nation's 
C-ipitol  is  serious  business  and  ought  not  to 
be  undertaken  by  amateure  Would  the  na- 
tion allow  a  commission  composed  of  Messrs. 
Agnew,  Dlrksen,  McCormack,  Pord  and  Stew- 
art to  be  the  prime  source  of  advice  on  ex- 
panding Williamsburg,  renovating  Mount 
■Vernon,  or  rebuilding  the  Jeffereon  Memo- 
rial? Would  Congress  approve  an  expansion 
of  the  Washington  Monument  to  get  more 
room  for  toiwists  based  on  the  report  of 
the    Speaker's   favorite   engineering   firm? 

Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  saw  lit  years  ago 
to  create  the  Pine  Arts  Commission  to  over- 
see construction  that  might  impinge  on  the 
esthetic  values  of  much  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  But  it  has  not  been  willing  to 
give  that  same  measure  of  protection  to  the 
historic  building  on  the  Hill  it  calls  home 
This  might  be  the  time  for  it  to  begin  that 
protection  Wouldn't  it  be  ■wise  to  establish 
a  commission  of  the  nation's  finest  archi- 
tects and  engineers  to  study  the  problem  of 
the  Oapltol?  It  may  be  that  something  must 
be  done  to  the  ■west  wall  to  keep  it  from 
crumbling  away.  But  the  history  of  Oapltol 
H'Ul  projects  has  resulted  m  such  a  crum- 
bling of  whatever  prestige  and  credibility 
the  present  commission  and  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  once  had  that  it  would  be  fool- 
hardy for  Congress  to  follow  their  advice 
blindly. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  17,  1<»691 

Can  the  West  Front  Be  Restored? 
It  was  hardly  surprising  that  the  Hotise 
.'Appropriations  Committee  voted  $2  million 
for  the  preparation  of  plans  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol.  It  is 
hard  for  members  of  the  House  to  turn 
down  an  urgent  plea  from  their  Speaker. 
But  it  will  be  a  sad  day— for  the  House,  for 
history,  and  for  common  sense — if  the  ap- 
propriation is  approved  as  It  now  stands 
when  it  comes  before  the  full  House  this 
week. 

Speaker  McCormack  may  well  be  right 
when  he  says  that  something  must  be  done 
about  the  deterioration  in  the  Capitol's  west 
wall.  Certainly  the  wooden  braces  and  the 
evidence  of  surface  decay  indicates  that  some 
sort  of  action  is  needed.  But  that  something 
is  not  necessarily  an  addition  to  the  build- 
ing that  would  cost  at  least  $45  million, 
would  alter  the  handsome  terraces  planned 
by  Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  and  would  wipe 
out  the  last  remaining  walls  of  a  building 
that  withstood  the  efforts  of  the  British  to 
destroy  it  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Before 
taking  such  a  step.  Congress  ought  to  be 
sure  that  no  other  resolution  to  the  problem 
of  deterloriatlon  is  feasible.  It  would  ask 
no  less  from  a  government  agency  that 
sought  to  expand  any  of  the  historically  im- 
portant buildings   under    its  control. 

The  proper  steps  for  Congress  to  take  this 
year  are  to  appropriate  funds  to  have  a  study 
made  of  the  possibilities  for  restoration  and 
to  establish  a  commission  of  prominent  ar- 
chitects, historians  and  others  to  work  out 
a  long-range  development  program  for  the 
Capitol  grounds.  The  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  whose  members  know  far  more 
about  the  problems  of  restoration  and  con- 
struction than  do  any  of  the  members  of  the 
existing  Commission  for  Extension  of  the 
United  States  Capitol.  Is  arguing  that  res- 
toration can  be  done  with  standstone  from 
the  same  quarry  from  which  the  original 
walls  were  built.  Although  that  group  con- 
cedes it  does  not  have  the  money  to  make 
a  thorough  study  on  its  own.  surely  its  rec- 
ommendations are  entitled  to  more  weight 
than  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  Capitol's  non-archi- 
tect. J,  George  Stewart,  that  restoration  is 
too  difficult  and  too  expensive  to  undertake. 
Only  a  careful  study  by  experts — and  there 


are  not  likely  to  be  found  on  Capitol  Hill — 
can  settle  the  question  of  whether  restora- 
tion is  feasible.  Without  knowing  the  answer 
to  that  question.  Congress  can  vote  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  West  Front  only  if  it  ignores 
both  history  and  common  sense. 


CONGRESSMAN  BRADEMAS  PRAISES 
PRESIDENT  NIXONS  APPOINT- 
MENT OF  MISS  NANCY  HANKS  TO 
HEAD  NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT 
FOR  THE  ARTS 

(Mr  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  had  the  great  privilege  of  delivering 
the  keynote  address  at  the  1969  Federal- 
State  Conference  of  the  Arts  here  in 
Washington  attended  by  leaders  of  State 
arts  councils  from  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  President  Nixon's  splendid 
words  of  greeting  to  the  delegates  at  the 
Conference : 

President  Nixon  Welcomes  Delegates  to 
1969  Fedeeal-State  Conference  on  tjk 
Arts 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  to  our  Nation's 
Capital  those  who  attend  the  1969  Federal- 
State  Conference  on  the  Arts. 

The  future  opportunities  of  America's  state 
arts  councils  are  as  diverse  and  unlimited  as 
the  arts  themselves.  They  are  matched  only 
by  their  corresponding  responsibilities  to  help 
make  the  arts  accessible  to  each  citizen  and 
to  enable  the  artists  of  America  to  contribute 
fully  to  preserving  our  cultural  heritage  and 
enriching  it  by  sustained  accomplishment. 

As  you  further  these  vital  tasks,  you  will 
have  occasion  to  marshal  the  assistance  of 
the  volunteers  who  have  already  contributed 
so  much  to  the  development  of  arts  in  this 
country.  And  you  will  have  the  further 
chance  to  recognize  and  encourage  the  crea- 
tive talents  of  our  youth. 

The  advancement  of  our  cultural  legacy  is 
one  of  the  high  points  on  this  Administra- 
tion's agenda.  And  I  hope  that  future  genera- 
tions will  Judge  our  accomplishments  in  this 
area  as  one  of  its  hallmarks. 

A  basic  concept  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  embraces  our  determina- 
tion to  stimulate  state  action  through  fed- 
eral incentive  By  an  Increasing  emphasis  on 
such  federal-state  cooperation,  we  can — I  am 
confident — succeed  in  making  the  bound- 
less cultural  resources  of  America  available 
to  every  citizen  who  seeks  the  beauty,  artistic 
fulfillment,  contentment,  and  inner-peace 
they  offer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  also  take  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  President 
Nixon  on  his  appointment  of  Miss  Nancy 
Hanks  to  be  Chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  As  executive 
secretarj'  of  the  special  studies  project  of 
the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Foundation  and 
later  as  president  of  the  Associated 
Councils  of  the  Arts,  Nancy  Hanks  has 
won  the  respect  of  legislators  and  artists 
alike  with  her  intelligence  and  imagina- 
tion. The  President  has  appointed  an 
outstanding  person  to  succeed  Roger  L. 
Stevens,  who  during  his  years  as  Chair- 
man, was  an  extraordinarily  effective 
champion  of  the  arts  in  America, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  here  to 
insert  the  President's  statement  on  the 
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arts  at  the  time  he  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Miss  Hanks.  In  this  state- 
ment, President  Nixon  committed  his 
administration  to  an  effective  role  for  the 
Federal  Government  in  support  of  the 
aits. 

The  complete  text  of  the  President's 
statement  follows: 

St.atement   by   the   President   on    the    Ap- 
pointment OF  Nancy  Hanks  as  Chairman 
OF  THE  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
One  of  the  important  goals  of  my  Admin- 
istration is  the  further  advance  in  the  cul- 
tural development  of  our  nation.  We  build 
on  strong  foundations;  in  almost  every  artis- 
tic field  our  country   has  had   monumental 
achievement  in  this  century   Bvit  the  Federal 
government  has  a  vital  role  as  catalyst,  in- 
novater,  and  supporter  of  public  and  private 
efTorts  for  cultural  development  and  its  spe- 
cific agency  for  this  purpo.se  is  the  National 
Endowment   for   the   Arts    to   which    I   have 
today  apfxiinted   Miss  Nancy  Hanks  of  New 
York  as  Chairman   I  anticipate  that  soon  she 
will  be  Joined  by  a  deputy  of  equal  stature. 
\flss  Hanks  has  my  full  confidence  and  will 
have  my  full  cooperation. 

The  concept  of  the  National  Endowment 
Jfor  tlj^.  Arts  accords  with  the  Administra- 
tion's jwlicy  of  stimulating  state  action 
through  federal  incentive.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  a  most  important  part  of  the  national 
arts  program  is  support  of  the  arts  councils 
of  the  various  states  One  major  result  of  the 
activities  of  the  Endowment  is  that  every 
state  now  has  an  arts  council. 

Also,  the  Endowment  seeks  to  assist  both 
public  and  private  cultural  activities  worthy 
of  Its  support  which  would  otherwise  fall 
below  the  margin  of  feasibility.  This  coopera- 
tion with  public  entities  on  state  and  local 
levels  and  with  private  activities  is  another 
tenet  of  this  administration. 

Finally,  the  Endowment  is  designed  to  give 
special  attention  to  areas  of  the  country 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  adequately 
reached  by  modern  development  in  arts, 
theatre,  design,  and  other  cultural  activities, 
and  this  again — the  broadening  and  deepen- 
ing of  the  intellectual  and  cultural  life  of  all 
areas  of  our  country — is  a  fundamental  ob- 
jective of  this  Administration. 

It  is  my  expectation  that  the  states,  col- 
leges and  universities,  civic  groups  and  public 
cultural  institutions  at  every  level  will  both 
see  and  seize  this  new.  historic  opportunity 
for  realizing  the  finest  qualities  of  artistic 
creativity  and  enjoyment  through  our  coun- 
try. I  shall  hope  to  give  leadership  to  this 
effort  and  urge  the  Congress  to  do  the  same, 
so  that  we  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  what 
is  for  vis  a  relatively  new  governmental  ac- 
tivity in  the  cultural  field  but  which  has  vital 
importance  for  the  welfare  of  our  people  and 
the  future  of  our  nation. 


INCREASE  IN  AIR  FARES 

•  Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
tianeous  matter. ' 

Mr.  'VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
before  the  'Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Secretary  cf  Transportation  John  A. 
Volpe.  accompanied  by  Administrator 
John  H.  Shaffer  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  and  Chairman  John  H. 
Crooker.  Jr..  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  urged  the  adoption  of  legislation 
to  increase  the  commercial  air  passenger 
fare  from  5  to  8  percent  and  an  increase 
in  the  gasoline  tax  on  general  aviation  to 
help  fund  the  costs  of  expanding  airport 
facilities  and  monitoring  the  airways. 


During  the  course  of  these  hearings,  I 
advised  Chairman  John  H.  Crooker,  Jr., 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  that  I  was 
very  much  disturbed  at  the  recent  deci- 
sion of  the  Board  authorizing  a  6'2-per- 
cent  increase  in  commercial  air  fares  on 
October  1,  1969.  This  increase  in  air  fares 
coupled  with  a  3-percent  across-the- 
board  Increase  earlier  this  year  provides 
a  rate  increase  to  the  carriers  totaling 
S'a  percent.  'When  this  i-ate  is  added  to 
the  proposed  3-percent  increase  in  the 
tax  on  commercial  air  travel  proposed  by 
Secretary  'Volpe.  the  cost  of  commercial 
air  travel  would  be  increased  to  12 '2 
percent  within  the  course  of  1  year.  In 
addition,  some  States  like  Ohio,  are  add- 
ing a  4-percent  sales  tax  on  flights  be- 
ginning or  ending  within  the  State. 

If  this  trend  toward  escalating  air 
fares  is  not  reversed,  the  air  traveler  will 
be  forced  to  return  to  the  highways. 

I  want  to  remind  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  of  its  responsibility  to  the  air- 
traveling  public:  to  insure  safety,  con- 
venifflice.  and  also  to  provide  for  reason- 
able fares. 

Some  of  the  heavy  airline  overhead 
results  from  waste  and  ineflficiency 
which  is  built  in  the  system.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous for  two  trunk  carriers  to  leave 
Dulles  Airport  or  Friendship  Airport  at 
exactly  the  same  time  and  race  to  the 
.same  California  destination — these 
planes  operate  at  the  .same  fares  and  are 
usually  one-third  filled — dividing  the  few 
available  passengers.  It  is  incredible  that 
these  airlines  should  compete  on  the  .size 
of  a  Bteak  or  on  the  quahty  of  the  in- 
flight movie.  'Who  wants  to  exerci.se  a 
choice  on  inflight  movies  between  a  Jerry 
Lewis  or  a  John  'Wayne  movie? 

The  present  rate  formula  encourages 
wastefulness  and  inefficiency  and  con- 
tinually escalating  prices.  The  commer- 
cial airlines  have  staked  out  their  claim 
on  revenue-losing  route  extensions  at  the 
expense  of  the  regular  air  traveler.  The 
long-range  effect  of  fare  increases  will 
be  a  drifting  away  from  the  high  inten- 
sity use  of  the  airlines  which  has  devel- 
oped primarily  becau.se  of  promotional 
fares,  such  as  the  student  rate,  standby, 
and  itiilitary  discounts. 

I  bope  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  will  seriously  return  to  its  earlier 
policy  which  was  directed  toward  high 
volume-low  cost  utilization  of  the  com- 
mercial airline  facilities. 

The  air  controller  system  monitors  the 
airlanes  on  a  24-hour  basis.  This  moni- 
toring .service  is  inefficiently  used,  since 
air  trpvel  is  almost  suspended  during  the 
nighttime  hours.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  should  supple- 
ment its  current  pricing  policies  with  an 
order  for  50-percent  discount  flights  in 
the  Bight  hours,  to  provide  low-cost 
travel  to  those  segments  of  our  economy 
which  cannot  afford  air  travel  at  the 
regular  daytime  prices.  This  would  pro- 
vide a  travel  opportunity  for  students, 
military  personnel,  and  the  elderly,  and 
any  other  group  of  travelers  who  cannot 
afford  either  the  congestion  or  the  cost 
of  daytime  travel.  Such  a  program  would 
stimulate  air  travel  and  point  out  the 
advantage  of  price  incentive  in  addition 
to  more  fully  utilizing  the  airports,  the 
aircraft,  and  the  air  controller  system. 


September  17,  1969 


CLEVELAND   TAKES   SHOE   IIWO^ORT 
FIGHT  TO  SENATE  SUBCOMMITTEE 

'Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, I  had  the  privilege  of  being  the 
leadoff  witness  in  shoe  import  hear- 
ings being  conducted  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Subcommittee,  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee. 

I  told  the  chairman,  who  is  the  junior 
Senator  from  my  own  State  of  New 
Hampshire.  Mr.  McIntyre.  that  I  felt 
very  strongly  that  the  Congress  should 
move  swiftly  to  pass  and  send  to  the 
President  strong,  effective  import  quota 
legislation.  In  my  view,  only  positive  ac- 
tion of  that  dimension  would  convince 
other  nations,  notably  the  Japanese,  that 
we  mean  business  when  we  insist  on  fair 
competition.  An  action  like  that  would 
give  Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans  a 
really  useful  tool  in  negotiating  trade 
agreements  with  other  countries.  Armed 
with  the  power  of  a  strong  congressional 
mandate  he  would  be  enabled  to  accom- 
plish new  airangements  of  real  value. 
Without  such  firm  backing  from  the 
Congress.  I  am  fearful  that  his  protesta- 
tions and  our  protestations  will  simply  be 
received  and  discarded  by  foreign  nego- 
tiators. 

Congress  must  signify  clearly  that  we 
are  serious. 

In  the  course  of  my  presentation,  I 
recommended  to  the  .subcommittee  its 
endorsement  of  the  Orderly  Footwear 
Marketing  Act.  of  which  I  am  a  sponsor 
on  the  bill  bearing  the  name  of  the  able 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Burke  i  ,  who  lias  given  such  valuable 
leadership  in  this  campaign. 

As  with  other  trade  i-ssues  with  which 
I  am  associated  and  am  actively  pursu- 
ing, the  question  is  not  protectionism, 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  concerns  fair  trade, 
rather  than  free  trade. 

In  addition  to  the  Orderly  Footwear 
Marketing  Act  and  urging  swift  adop- 
tion of  legislation.  I  outlined  another 
approach  to  which  I  have  given  consid- 
erable thought  over  the  past  several 
years. 

I  asked  the  subcommittee,  and  I  ask 
my  learned  colleagues  in  this  House,  to 
consider  whether  we  should  not  amend 
our  tariff  laws  so  as  to  fix  rates  on  a 
country-by-country  ba^is,  in  accordance 
with  the  wages  and  working  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  foreign  countries.  An- 
other factor  which  would  be  taken  into 
account  is  the  extent  of  subsidy  given 
by  their  governments  to  the  various  in- 
dustries exporting  to  the  United  States. 
It  is  very  wrong  for  our  industi-y  to  be 
required  to  compete  against  cheap  for- 
eign labor — sometimes  slave  labor.  Amer- 
ican workers  have  a  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing. We  intend  to  improve  it.  'We  should 
not  throw  our  workers  into  uneven  com- 
petitive situations  where  they  have  no 
chance.  As  a  matter  of  national  policy, 
we  should  encourage  other  countries  to 
upgrade  working  conditions  for  their 
people.  Instead,  our  present  laws  put  us 
in  the  position  of  actually  endorsing  and 
encouraging  the  continuation  of  bad 
conditions  and  low  wages  in  those  lands. 
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CHANGE  IN  COMMAND  AT  THE 
CE2*SUS  BUREAU 


(Mr.  BETTS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
p>oint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  statistical  circles  stepped 
down  recently  as  head  of  an  agency  that 
is  renowned  as  the  largest  collector  of  in- 
formation in  the  world.  He  is  Dr.  A.  Ross 
Eckler,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  who  has  served  the  American 
public  for  34  years,  30  of  which  has  been 
with  the  Census  Bureau.  Dr.  Eckler.  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  Hamilton 
College  and  former  instructor  at  the 
Harvard  Business  School,  first  came  to 
Washington  to  become  Chief  of  Special 
Inquiries  and  Assistant  Director  of  Re- 
search at  the  'Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion. Four  years  later  he  left  to  work  for 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  where  he  be- 
came Deputy  Director  in  1949  and  finally 
Director  in  July  1965. 

'While  I  have  often  disagreed  with  this 
distinguished  gentleman  on  certain 
premises  and  procedures  of  census  policy. 
I  have  found  him  to  be  a  man  of  tm- 
common  patience  who  has  cooperated  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  to  accommo- 
date what  must  have  seemed  to  be  end- 
less requests  from  me  and  my  staff.  I 
certainly  have  a  keen  respect  for  his 
judgment  and  have  always  found  that  he 
presented  his  views  in  a  candid  and 
forthright  manner.  I  share  the  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  by  his  fellow  peers 
and  know  that  his  competence,  cordial- 
ity, and  helpfulness  will  be  missed. 

His  successor  is  Dr.  George  Hay  Brown, 
formerly  manager-director  of  marketing 
research  at  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  For  those 
who  have  indicated  an  interest,  if  not  a 
commitment  to  census  reform.  I  think  a 
brief  summary  of  Dr.  Brown's  back- 
ground is  in  order.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Oberlin  College  and  obtained  his  M.B.A. 
from  Har\'ard  and  Ph.  D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  From  1931  to  1936.  he 
was  divisional  sales  representative  for 
the  Mallinckrodt  Chemical  "Works  in  St. 
Louis.  He  left  to  become  professor  of 
marketing  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
where  he  also  served  as  marketing  con- 
sultant to  a  number  of  major  firms.  For 
the  past  15  years  he  has  been  with  the 
Ford  Motor  Co. 

Dr.  Brown  has  extensive  experience 
in  short-  and  long-term  market  forecast- 
ing and  has  utilized  census  data  to  assist 
him  in  conducting  feasibility  studies.  An 
important  note  in  his  biography  which 
is  of  particular  interest  to  me  is  the  fact 
that  he  developed  and  conducted  a  sam- 
ple census  of  the  city  of  Chicago  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  I  assume  it  was  suc- 
cessful and.  therefore,  wonder  whether 
Dr.  Brown  would  agree  with  a  basic  con- 
tention of  mine  that  voluntary  surveys 
produce  meaningful  results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  harbor  no  mis- 
conceptions as  to  where  Dr.  Brown 
stands  'with  regard  to  the  current  census 
debate.  I  am  hopeful  that  he  will  note 
the  genuine,  nonsynthetic  value  of  census 
reform.  Determining  the  proper  balance 
between  an  Individual's  private  rights 
and  public  needs  is  the  foundation  of  this 


issue.  Par  from  being  a  threat  to  the  out- 
come of  obtaining  data  to  form  public 
policy.  I  firmly  believe  the  present  con- 
gressional inquiry  into  the  census  will 
have  beneficial  results.  Census  reform  Is 
a  subject  of  substance  and  merits  the 
Bureau's  continued  consideration. 

I  wish  Dr.  Brown  a  successful  tenure 
in  his  challenging  position  and  look  for- 
ward to  continuing  the  excellent  rela- 
tionship with  the  Census  Bureau  that  I 
have  enjoyed  in  the  past. 


ONCE  AGAIN  TONY  BOYLE  HAS 
VIOLATED  THE  LAW 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  have  been  so  many  fla- 
grant and  persistent  violations  of  the  law 
by  the  current  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  W.  A.  Boyle, 
that  it  would  take  many  court  judgments 
to  correct  these  actions.  Already,  as  a  re- 
sult of  four  consecutive  court  actions,  the 
current  leadership  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  has  been  foimd  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  law.  Federal  courts 
have  repeatedly  ruled  that  the  United 
Mine  Workers  Journal  has  been  used  as 
a  propaganda  organ  for  promotion  of  the 
reelection  of  the  present  officers. 

In  a  decision  dated  September  15.  1969. 
U.S.  District  Judge  John  H.  Pratt  issued 
an  opinion  that  equal  space  must  be  ac- 
corded to  Joseph  A.  Yablonski,  who  is  a 
bona  fide  candidate  for  presideuit  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  The 
news  article  in  the  September  16  New 
York  Times,  and  the  text  of  Judge  Pratt's 
decision  follow: 

Judge  Finds  Bias  in  UMW  JotrsNAL — Sats 
Officers  Used  Paper  as  a  •Propaganda 
Organ  " 

Washington.  September  15. — A  Federal 
judge  here  ruled  today  union's  publication. 
the  U.M.W.  that  the  officers  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  have  been  using 
the  union's  bimonthly  newspaper  "as  a  prop- 
aganda organ"  to  promote  their  re-election 
Judge  John  H  Pratt  of  the  United  States 
District  Ckjurt  ordered  in  effect  that  the 
union  publication,  the  U.M.W.  Journal, 
henceforth  give  equal  space  to  Joseph  A.  "STa- 
blonskl,  the  challenger  in  the  campaign  to 
unseat  W.  A  (Tony)  Boyle,  the  union's  pres- 
ident since  1963. 

The  judge  noted  that  The  Journal  had 
failed  to  mention  Mr  'Tablonskl  so  far  in  the 
campaign,  except  in  a  routine  list  of  nomi- 
nees for  union  offices  that  was  printed  last 
May  29   The  election  will  be  held  E>ec   9. 

The  dispute  over  Mr  Boyle's  campaign 
tactics  has  Involved  more  than  100  allega- 
tions by  Mr.  Yablonski  of  Illegal  moves  by 
union  officials  to  prevent  the  union's  160,000 
members  from  learning  of  the  challenger's 
candidacy  or  his  platform. 

In  seeking  the  Injunction  against  The 
Journal,  which  Judge  Pratt  granted  him 
today.  Mr.  Yablonski  had  asserted  that  one 
recent  Issue  of  the  newspaper  contained  38 
pictures  of  Mr.  Boyle  on  its  34  pages,  but  not 
one  mention  of  Mr.  Yablonski. 

Judge  Pratt  noted  that  much  of  the  in- 
junctive relief  that  Mr.  Yablonski  had  asked 
of  the  court — for  example,  an  order  re- 
quiring two  successive  Issues  of  The  Journal 
to  give  over  "the  entire  first  half"  to  text 
supplied  by  Mr.  Yablonski — 'would  be  a  clear 


violation   of  the  First  Amendment."  whlcli 
guarantees  freedom  of  the  press.     | 

AN  UNTTStTAL  STEP 

•It  Should  be  understood  that  this  court 
is  not  attempting  to  t*ll  The  Journal  what 
it  can  and  cannot  print."  Judge  Pratt  added 
But  he  suggested  that  The  Journal  could 
avoid  violations  of  provisions  of  the  Lan- 
drum-Orlffin  Act  of  1959,  which  forbid  dis- 
criminatory use  of  union  membership  lists 
for  election  purposes,  by  giving  "fair  and 
comparable  treatment  to  both  candidates  In 
the  future." 

The  Journal  is  mailed  twice  a  month  to 
all  members  of  the  union. 

Judge  Pratt  also  said  that  he  would  take 
the  unusual  step  of  requiring  the  union  to 
publish  In  full  •the  entire  text"  of  his  find- 
ings and  conclusions. 

If  his  ruling  is  not  reversed  on  an  appeal 
that  the  union's  lawyers  are  expected  to 
file,  the  effect  would  be  to  order  the  union 
to  print  a  document  In  which  Judge  Pratt 
Is  expected  to  repeat  many  of  the  unfavor- 
able assertions  about  the  union  that  he  made 
in  wTitlng  today. 

In  his  memorandum  today,  for  example, 
the  judge  said  that  'a  line  must  be  drawn 
between  the  use  of  The  Journal  to  report 
the  activities  of  defendant  Boyle  as  presi- 
dent, which  is  permissible,  and  the  use  of 
The  Journal,  in  such  a  way  in  reporting  such 
activities,  as  to  promote  the  candidacy  of 
said    defendant"   He   concluded: 

■We  find  that  this  line  has  been 
breached  ...  In  support  of  this  conclusion, 
we  site  specifically  the  excessive  coverage 
column-wise  and  plctorially.  given  the  de- 
fendant Boyle  in  relation  to  oth^  matters 
contained  In  The  Journal." 


(U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia] 
Joseph  A    Yablonski.  Plaintdt.  v    Unh-ed 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  et  al.,  Defend- 
ants 

(Civil  Action  No.  2413-69) 

MEMORANDUM 

On  August  26.  1969.  plaintiff  filed  a  com- 
plaint, the   gravamen   of   which   is  that   de- 
fendant Bovle.  President  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  (UMW)   and  defendant 
McCarthy.     Editor     of     the     UMW     Journal 
(Journal)    are  using  the  Journal  as  a  prop- 
aganda organ  to  advance  defendant  Boyle's 
candidacy  for  reelection  as  President  of  the 
UMW.  This  is  alleged  to  be  in  violation  of 
several  provisions  of  the  Labor-Management 
Reporting     and     Disclosure     Act     of     1959 
(LMRDA) .  Jurisdiction  is  claimed  under  Sec- 
tion 401(c)   and  Section  501  of  said  Act   (29 
use.  481  (c»   and  501).  On  August  28.  1969, 
and  after  a  hearing.  Judge  Waddy  of  this 
Court  issued  a  temporary  restraining  order 
holding   that   a   prima   facie   case   had   been 
made  by  plaintiff  and  enjoining  defendants 
"from    using    the    membership    lists    of    the 
defendant  United  Mine  Workers  to  discrim- 
inate against  plaintiff  by  the  utilization  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  Journal  as  a  cam- 
paign   instrument    in    favor    of    defendant 
Boyle  ■■   Defendants  appealed  promptly   and 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  affirmed   the  grant  by 
Judge  Waddy  of  the  temporary  restraining 
order. 

This  matter  is  now  before  this  Court  upon 
plaintiff's  motion  for  a  preliminary  Injunc- 
tion directing  that  the  defendants: 

(1)  provide  plaintiff  Yablonski  with  sufli- 
ctent  space  in  future  Issues  of  the  Journal  to 
present  his  positions  and  actions  to  the 
membership  until  such  presentation  neutral- 
izes the  alleged  previous  presentations  of  de- 
fendant Boyle's  positions  and  actions; 

(2)  provide  equal  space  and  treatment  for 
plaintiff  Yablonski  in  future  Issues  of  the 
Journal  until  the  election  takes  place: 
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(8>  In  catTTlBg  oat  the  abore,  print  copy 
supplied  by  pJatntMr  Yateloosk!  to  constitute 
the  entire  first  iaalf  of  the  Isaue  of  Septem- 
ber 1,  1S6S.  azul  the  entire  Arst  hAlf  of  the 
Issue  of  S^tember  16,  1069,  the  remainder 
of  said  issues  to  require  fair  and  equal  *reat- 
ment  to  plaintiff  Yablonskl  and  defendant 
Boyle;  and 

(4)  provide  plaintliT  Yablonskl  with  final 
proof  of  each  forthcoming  edition  72  hours 
prior  to  jM-lnting. 

JTTKISinCTIOIT    TO    CaUUTT    BXXIKP 

Several  criteria  must  be  met  to  establish 
Jurisdiction  to  Issue  a  preliminary  Injunc- 
tion. Virginia  Petrolcvm  Jobbers  Assn.  v. 
FP.C.  104  U.S.  App.  DC.  106.  110;  259  P  2d 
921,  9S5    (1958);   see  also  A.  Quaker  Action 

Group   V.   Hickel,   US.    App.   D.C.   

(slip  opinion,  June  24.  1969).  The  first  is 
whether  the  plaln'fUr  can  establish,  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence,  that  he  Is 
likely  to  succeed  ultimately  when  the  ca.se  Is 
tried  on  Its  merits.  This.  In  turn.  Is  dependent 
on  whether  ( 1 )  defendants  have  been  shown 
to  have  used  the  Journal  as  a  campaign  In- 
strument In  behalf  of  the  candidacy  of  de- 
fendant Boyle  and  thereby  discriminated  in 
the  use  of  said  membership  lists  to  distribute 
said  Journal,  and  (2)  assuming  that  st>ch  has 
been  demonstrated,  whether  there  is  relief 
which,  can  be  granted  by  the  Court 

Aftqchearlng  testimony  and  upon  exami- 
nation of  numerous  exhibits,  some  of  ccnsld- 
erable  volume,  we  find  that  the  defendants 
have  used  the  Journal  as  a  campaign  instru- 
ment in  favor  of  defendant  Boyle.  This  is  a 
Judgment  decision  which  is  mac'e  with  full 
appreciation  of  the  character  of  the  Journal 
and  similar  publications  of  other  national 
unions.  We  are  aware  that  defendant  Boyle, 
as  the  President  of  the  union  rtmnlng  for 
reelection,  will  in  the  nature  of  thing,  be  an 
Important  participant  In  many  matters  c  f 
interest  to  the  membership  and  be  more 
likely  to  hare  his  nartlcinat'cn  in  the-c  mat- 
ters the  subject  of  inclusicn  In  any  report  to 
the  membership  through  the  Journal.  A  line 
must  be  drawn  between  the  use  of  the 
Journal  to  report  the  activities  of  defendant 
Boyle  as  President,  which  is  permissible,  and 
the  use  of  the  Journal,  In  stich  a  way  In  re- 
porting such  actlvit1e5,  as  to  promote  the 
candidacy  of  said  defendant.  We  find  that 
this  line  has  been  breached  and  that  the 
Journal  in  many  rerpects  has  been  used  as  a 
campaign  instrument  to  promote  defpndant 
Boyle's  candidacy. 

In  support  of  this  conclusion,  we  cite 
specifically  the  excessive  coverage,  column- 
wise and  pictorially,  given  to  defendant 
Boyle,  In  relation  to  the  coverage  of  other 
matters  contained  in  the  Journal:  and  the 
failure  since  May  29,  1969,  to  make  any  ref- 
erence to  plaintiff's  activities  as  an  Acting 
Director  of  Labor's  Ncn-Pnrtisan  League,  to 
his  candidacy  for  President,  and.  except  for 
the  report  on  nominations  (Jovirnal.  August 
15,  1969,  page  3)  to  even  mention  plaintiff  by 
name.  It  is  no  answer  to  Tay  that  the  fcrmat 
and  style  of  the  Journal  have  always  been 
the  same  and  have  not  changed  since  May  29, 
1969  or  that  such  fcrmat  and  style  .".re  not 
much  different  than  those  of  other  union 
publications.  TTie  fact  is  that.  In  the  context 
of  a  bitterly  contested  election,  fne  contents 
and  emphasis  of  a  union  periodical  such  as 
the  Journal  must  be  judged  in  the  light  of 
the  Landrum-Griffin  Act.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  this  Court  is  not  attempting  to 
tell  the  Journal  what  it  can  and  cannot 
print;  this  would  violate  the  First  Amend- 
ment and  is  beyond  otir  statutory  authority. 
Irrespective  of  the  question  of  remedv.  it  is 
our  conclusion  that  the  conduct  of  defend- 
ants is  in  violation  of  Section  401(c)  of  the 
LMRDA  and  that  plaintiff  has  made  a  strong 
showing  that  he  Is  likely  to  prevail  on  the 
merits. 

The  remaining  critnia  may  be  briefly  dis- 


cussed The  plfctntlfr  wlH  be  IrrepaxaMy  1&- 
Jored  and  has  no  adequate  reiB«dy  at  law. 
The  nrnchlitefy  set  forth  ia  Section  403 
which  i>rovides  for  the  filing  of  a  complaint 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  ■Who  after  in- 
vestigation and  finding  of  probable  cause 
may  sue  to  set  aside  the  election,  is  cumber- 
some, doubtful,  and  calls  for  delay.  It  Is  not 
an  adaqtatte  remedy  for  the  wrongs  which 
plaint  if  is  preseotly  suffering.  Further,  the 
issuance  of  injunctive  relief  will  not  t>« 
harmful  to  others.  Finally,  the  public  Inter- 
est in  fair  union  electlcns  as  expressed  In 
the  Landrum-Grlffln  Act  Is  clearly  on  the 
side  of  Injunctive  relief.  The  standards  pre- 
requisite to  the  issuance  of  an  injunction 
h.ivc  been  met  In  this  case. 

TFTE    RELIEr    TO    tt    GRANTED 

The  LMRD.\,  the  Land  rum -OrtlBn  Act  of 
1959,  nyif-nded  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  of  1947 
and  was  designed  to  eliminate  certain  im- 
proper practices  on  the  part  of  labor  unions 
and  employers.  Including  officers  and  rep- 
resentatives, which  interfere  with  the  hold- 
ing of  fair  union  elections.  It  attempted  to 
combine  a  reluctance  to  interfere  In  the 
internal  aHairs  cf  tinlcns  and  Its  philosophy 
of  furthering  democratic  procedures  in  union 
election:;  through  the  device  of  giving  much 
of  its  enforcement  procedure  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  acting  upon  a  complaint  after 
an  election  has  been  held.  This  is  true  with 
rerpect  to  Title  IV  of  the  Act.  which  incltides 
SectlcnB  401.  402.  and  403  (29  U.S.C.  Sections 
481,  482.  and  483).  Section  402(c)  permits  a 
direct  suit  by  a  candidate  to  enjoin  certain 
violations,  but  the  balance  of  the  provisions 
cf  Section  401  are  to  be  enforceable  through  a 
complaint  to  be  filed  by  the  candidate  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Calhoon  v.  Harvey, 
371  US.  134  (1964). 

With  this  brief  background  of  the  purpose 
of  the  legislation.  It  is  clear  that  the  specific 
injunctive  relief  requested  by  plaintiff  (see 
page  2  hereof)  cannot  be  granted  by  this 
Court  for  several  reasons ; 

( 1 )  The  relief  requested  would  In  effect 
require  defendants  to  print  certain  material 
supplied  by  plaintiff.  As  desirable  as  this 
might  be  from  a  public  Interest  and  union 
viewpoint,  such  requirement  would  be  a 
clear  violation  of  the  First  Amendment  In- 
sofar as  it  relates  to  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
Cltaticti  of  cases  should  be  unnecessary. 

(2)  This  Court  lacks  the  statutory  au- 
thority to  ccnapel  this  action  Section  401(c). 
which  permits  suits  by  candidates  to  achieve 
certain  results,  does  not  authorize  this  type 
of  relief. 

(3)  Section  401(g),  which  prohibits  the 
use  cf  uni;:n  funds  to  promote  the  candidacy 
of  any  person  and  therefore  would  make  un- 
lawful the  use  of  union  funds  to  sujjport 
publication  of  the  Journal  when  u.^^ed  as  a 
campaign  Instrument,  does  not  confer  this 
authority  This  is  because  actions  for  viola- 
tions of  Section  401(g)  are  enforceable  only 
through  suit  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under 
Section  402.  Wirtz  v.  Indepeiident  Workers 
Union  cf  Florida.  272  F  Supp.  31  (1967)  ;  see 
also  Wirtz  v.  Hotel.  Motel  and  Club  Emp. 
Union.  Local  No   6.  391  US   492  (1964). 

(4)  To  grant  the  Injunctive  relief  re- 
quested by  plilntlff  mieht  be  to  compel  de- 
fendants to  commit  further  violations  of 
Ssctloa  401(g). 

The  'fairness  doctrine"  of  the  Red  Lion 
case  is  not  applicable  The  airwaves  are  part 
of  the  public  domain  and  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  In  granting  a  pri- 
vate monopoly  to  a  broadcasting  station  may 
properly  condition  such  a  grant  A  union 
newspaper  or  periodical  has  a  specialized 
circulation  and  is  not  in  the  public  domain. 

In  summary,  the  .specific  relief  requested 
by  plalntifT,  however  desirable  it  would  ap- 
pear t3  be  In  the  Interests  of  promoting  fair 
and  democratic  union  elections,  is  beyond 
our  statutory  authority  to  grant  and  Involves 
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serious  eanatltuttoDal   questions  imdsr  the 

First  Amendment. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  previously 
found  by  a  preponderance  c^  the  evidence 
that  ths  UMW  Jourxtaa  has  been  used  as  a 
campaign  Lostrument  to  promote  the  candi- 
dacy of  defendant  Boyle  Since  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Journal  utilizes  the  memljershlp 
lists  of  the  UMW,  such  a  use  cf  such  mem- 
bership lists  is  a  dtecnmlnatlon  In  favor  of 
the  candidacy  of  defendant  Boyle  as  against 
the  candidacy  of  plaintiff  YalJlonskl.  This  is 
the  relief  cont.a.ined  in  the  temporary  re- 
straining order  and  this  Court  is  prepared 
to  order  such  relief  by  way  of  preliminary 
injunction.  Tne  burden  will  be  on  the  de- 
fendants to  refrain  from  discrimination  In 
the  use  of  the  memberBhlp  lists  Since  this 
cancems  the  present  style  and  format  of  the 
Journal,  It  would  appear  that  fair  and  com- 
pa^.^ble  treatment  of  both  candidates  In  the 
future  would  avoid  the  discriminatory  use 
(f  the  iiicmbershlp  lists  without  violating 
the  provisions  of  Section  401(g).  which  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  union  funds  to  promote  the 
c.indldacy  of  any  person.  This,  of  cotirse,  is 
a  matter  for  the  defendants  to  decide 

Pair  and  comparable  treatment  or  pub- 
lislty  is  net  promotion  of  one  candidate  over 
another  as  witness  the  reporting  of  political 
news  by  newspapers. 

We  are  farther  prepared  to  order  that  de- 
fendants use  said  membership  lists  to  dis- 
tribute to  the  union  membership  the  entire 
text  of  the  findings  of  fact,  conclusions  of 
law  and  order  to  be  Issued  In  accordance 
with  this  memorandum.  It  Is  believed  that 
this  course  will  mutually  assist  in  insuring 
defendants'  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  order  to  be  entered  herein. 

Counsel  for  plalntl  '  within  five  (5)  days 
win  submit  such  proposed  findings  of  fact, 
conclusions  of  l.iw  and  order. 

John  H  Pr.*tt, 
U.S.  District  Judge. 

Septembeb  15,  1969. 


T.V..i 


AVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  'at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Foedi.  for  September  18. 
on  account  of  ofBcial  business  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  for  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 17,  after  2  o'clock  pjn,.  and 
Thursday,  September  18,  on  account  of 
attending  a  funeral  in  her  district. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  for  30  minutes,  to- 
day; to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Vander  J.agt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Burke  of  Florida; ,  for  5  minutes,  today; 
to  review  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Morse  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wylie),  for  1  hour,  on  September  24. 

(The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  D.^NIKL  of  Virginia)  : 

Mr.  Albert,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 

All  Members  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  1 -minute  speech  of  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford  of  today  on  the  Presidents  an- 
nounced troop  withdrawal  from  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  EtoRN  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina  dur- 
ing general  debate  today  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  681. 

To  follow  Mr.  PoFF  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole:  Messrs.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Don  H. 
Clausen,  Sebelius.  Thompson  of  Geor- 
gia, Gross,  Waggonner.  Schadeberg,  and 
Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Meskill  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Brov,'n  of  Ohio)  to  extend  his  remarks 
following  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  LuJAN. 

Mr.  Carter  in  11  instances. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Reifel. 

Mr.  Schwencel. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  RuppE. 

Mr.  CouGHLiN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pelly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  ROBISON. 

Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  HocAN. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Langen. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Vhginia >  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter :  > 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Donohue  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Brown  of  CaUfomia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  MINISH. 

Mr.  Biacgi  in  two  instances. 


SENATE      ENROLLED      BILLS      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  83.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  civilian 
employees  and  former  civilian  employees  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation; 

S.  85.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jaglr 
Singh  Randhawa: 

S.  348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cheng-hual 
Li;  and 

S.J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  for 
3  months  the  authority  to  limit  the  rates 
of  Interest  or  dividends  payable  on  time 
and  savings  deposits  and  accounts. 


ENROLLED   BILL   AND   JOINT   RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H  R  4658.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
L.  Coulter;  and 

H  J  Res.  250.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  proclaim  September  17,  1969,  General  von 
Steuben  Memorial  Day  for  the  observance 
and  commemoration  of  the  birth  ol  Gen. 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  von  Steuben. 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill  and 
joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R  4658.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
L.  Coulter; 

H.J.  Res.  250.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  ol  the  United  States  of  America 
to  proclaim  September  17.  1969.  General  von 
Steuben  Memorial  Day  for  the  observance 
and  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  Gen. 
Friedrich  WUhelm  von  Steuben:  and 

H  J.  Res.  775.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  award.  In  the  name  of  Con- 
gress, Congressional  Space  Medals  of  Honor 
to  those  astronauts  whose  particular  efforts 
and  contributions  to  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion and  of  mankind  have  been  exception- 
allv  meritorious. 


with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  streams  In  the  vicinity  of  Fairfield,  Calif., 
requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  May  10.   1962    (H.  Doc.  No    61-159); 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 
(H.  Doc.  No.  91-160) 
1155.   A   letter  from   the   Secretary  of   the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
August    22.    1968.    submitting    a    report,    to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations,  on    New   Jersey    coastal    inlets   and 
beaches.    Great    Egg    Harbor    Inlet    to    Stone 
Harbor,  in  respKinse  to  section  110  of  Public 
Law  87-874.  approved  October  23.  1962,  con- 
cerning   Corson    Inlet:     resolutions    of    the 
Committees  on  Public  Works.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,   adopted    March    30.    1955    and 
August  25.   1960.  concerning  Great  Egg  Har- 
bor River  and  Townsend  Inlet,  and  section  2 
of   Public   Law   520,   approved   July  3.    1930. 
as  amended  and  supplemented,  pertaining  to 
cooperative  beach  erosion  control  investiga- 
tions (H.  Doc.  No  91-160) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  Illustrations. 

1156.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  effectiveness  and  administra- 
tive efficiency  of  the  Neighljorhood  Youth 
Corps  program  under  title  IB  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  Los  Angeles 
County,  Calif.,  Department  of  LalK)r;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  UJS  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting  reports  con- 
cerning visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classification,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  204(d)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p,m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day, September  18,  1969,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 
(H.  Doc.  No.  91-159) 

1154.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  ol  the  Army,  dated 
July  8,   1968,  submitting  a  report,  together 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  lo  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  Committee  of  Con- 
ference. H.R  6508  A  bill  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  State  of  California  lor  the  recon- 
struction of  areas  damaged  by  recent  storms, 
floods,  etc.  (Rept.  No.  91-495)  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

PLTBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

BvMr.  ^aLLS: 
H.R.  13831.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  im- 
position of  taxes  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
appropriated  to  the  highwa  trust  fund  shall 
be  suspended  during  any  period  when 
amounts  in  the  fund  are  impounded  or 
otherwise  wnthheld  from  expenditures;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 

By  Mr.  .-UDAMS  (for  himself.  Mr  Bing- 
ham. Mr.  Blanton.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr. 
Button.  Mr.  Culver.  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham. Mr.  ECKHABDT.  Mr.  Folet.  Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings. Mr.  Hicks.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
Koch.  Mr.  Meeds.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr. 
Pelly,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Reid  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Robison,  Mr.  Btokis,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Tier- 
nan.  Mr.  Ud.'vll,  and  Mr.  Van  Deeb- 
LIN)  : 
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H.R.  13832.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Inter- 
state   Commerce    Commission    to    prescribe 
minimum  standards   for  railroad   passenger 
service,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By     Mr.     ADAMS     (for     himself.     Mr. 
BKOWN  of  California,  Mr.  Daniels  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Glaimo. 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho, 
Mr.   Hechlis   of  West   Virginia,   Mr. 
Legcett.   Mr.    LtnCENS,    Mr.    McDade, 
Mr.  McPall,  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Obet,  Mr.  Ptpfer,  Mr.  Pet- 
tis, Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  3t.   Once.   Mr. 
ScHWENCKL.  Mr.  Steicer  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Mr.  TtiNNrT.  Mr.   Vigorito,   Mr 
Waccowner.  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  13833.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Inter- 
state   Commerce    Commission    to    prescribe 
minimum   standards    for    railroad    passenger 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  ADAMS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DlNOELL)  : 

H.R.  13834.   A  bill   to  authorize  the   Inter- 
state   Commerce    Commtsston    to    prescribe 
minimum   standards   for   railroad    passenger 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bj  Mr.  BE:ALL  of  Maryland   (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Gitde)  : 
H.R.'  B835.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Antletam  Battlefield  in  the  State 
of  Maryland,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
ODmmlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H  Jl.  13836.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brothill  of  Virginia*  : 
H.R.  13837.  A  bill  to  amend  the  HeaHng 
Arts  Practice  Act.  District  of  Columbia.  1928. 
to  revise  the  composition  of  the  Commission 
on  Licensure  to  Practice  the  Healing  Art.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  GOOmJNG    ( for  himself     nd 
Mr.  Devine)  : 
H.R.    13838.   A   bill    to   provide    for   the   dis- 
tribution to  the  several  States,  for  display  to 
the  public  in  museums  and  other  appropri- 
ate institutions,  samples  of  the  lunar  roclcs 
and  other  lunar  materials  brought  back  by 
the  Apollo  U  mission:  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr  HALEY: 
H.R.  13839.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  recomputatlon  of 
retired  pay  of  certain  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  13840.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  increases  in  benefits  un- 
der ;the  old  age.  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance program,  to  provide  health  insurance 
benefits  for  the  disabled,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOGAN: 
HJl.  13841.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  PoUce  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958  to  Increase  salaries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.  13842.  A  bill  to  provide  Injunctive  re- 
lief to  prevent  serious  disruption  of  federally 
assisted  instittitions  of  higher  education;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  i  for  himself,  Mrs. 

Chisholsi.  Mr.  Dices.  Mr.  Halpern, 

Mr.    Hawkins,    Mr.    Helstoski.    Mr. 

Koch.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Rees,  and  Mr. 

Tdnney)  : 

H.R.  13843.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  the 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968; 

to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  13844.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  guarantee  any 
bid,  payment  or  performance  bond  under  an 


agreement  entered  into  by  a  small  business 
concern  which  Is  a  construction  contractor  or 
subcontractor:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  (for  himself,  Mrs. 

Chiskolm,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.    Hawkins.    Mr     Helstoski,    Mr. 

Koch,    Mr.    Pepper.    Mr.    Rees.    Mr. 

SroKES.  and  Mr  Tl'nnet)  : 
H.R.  13845  A  bill  to  Increase  the  participa- 
tion of  small  business  concerns  in  the  con- 
struction of  industry  by  providing  for  a  Fed- 
eral guarantee  of  certain  construction  bonds 
and  authorizing  the  acceptance  of  certifica- 
tions of  competency  in  lieu  of  bonding  in 
connection  with  certain  Federal  projects,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currencv. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  (for  himself,  Mrs. 

Chiskolm,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Halpern, 

Mr.    Hawkins,    Mr.    Helstoski.    Mr. 

Koch.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Rees,  and  Mr. 

TUNNKY)  : 

H  R.  13846  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 24.  1935  (commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"Miller  .Act") .  to  exempt  construction  con- 
tracts not  exceeding  $30,000  in  amount  from 
the  bonding  requirements  of  such  act,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORTON: 
H.R.  13847.  A  bill  to  strengthen  voluntary 
agricultural  organizations,  to  provide  for  the 
orderly  marketing  of  agricultural  products, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R  13848.  A  bill  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966 
to  permit  anyone  who  believes  a  person  to  be 
a  narcotic  addict  to  file  a  petition  to  have 
such  person  admitted  to  a  Public  Health 
Service  hospital  for  treatment  of  his  addic- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE; 
H.R.  13849.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended,  to 
provide  adequate  financial  assistance  and  to 
increase  the  allotment  to  certain  States  of 
construction  grant  funds;  to  the  Ccanmittee 
ou  Public  Works. 

By   Mr.   ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  13850.  A  bill  to  provide  more  efficient 
and  convenient  passport  services  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH : 
HR.  13851.  A  blU  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
to  law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not 
employed  by  the  United  States  who  are  killed 
oi-  totally  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty;  to  ttie 
Committee   on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  13852.  A  bill  to  require  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  prescribe  mini- 
mum standards  for  railroad  passenger  serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  13853.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
New  York  shall  be  held  at  Brooklyn,  Mlneola. 
and  Hempstead;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlcisiry. 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
H.R.  13854.  A  bill  to  strengthen  voluntary 
agricultural  organizations,  to  provide  for  the 
orderly  marketing  of  agricultural  products, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  13855.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
assistaace  fcr  the  construction  of  areas  In 
the  States  of  Alabama,  Florida.  Louisiana, 
Mississippi.  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia 
which  were  damaged  by  Hurricane  Camllle 
of  1969;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.    13856.   A   bill  to   Incorporate  College 
Benefit  System  of  America;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  (the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr  BRINKLEY: 

H  R  13857  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  15-percent 
acroes-the-board  increase  in  bentflts  there- 
under, with  a  minimum  primary  benefit  of 
$125,  and  to  increase  to  $3,920  a  year  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  permitted  a  ben- 
eficiary without  any  loss  of  benefits:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By.  Mr  FRASER: 

H.R.  13858  A  bill  to  establish  within  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  Council 
of  Health  Advisers  in  order  to  Improve  the 
organization  of  agencies  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  concerned 
with  health  programs  and  to  .strengthen  the 
coordination  of  health  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

H.R  13359.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year 
without  any  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Bv    Mrs.    GREE2^    of    Oregon: 

Hii.  13860.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  July  15.  1968,  relating  to 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R  13861  A  bill  to  provide  for  public  dis- 
closure by  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Jus- 
tices and  Judges  of  the  U.S.  courts,  and  pol- 
icymaking officials  of  the  executive  branch 
as  designated  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, but  Including  the  President.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  Cabinet  members;  and  by  candi- 
dates for  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senase.  the  Presidency,  and  the  Vice- 
Presidency;  and  to  give  the  House  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Conduct,  the  Senate  Select 
Cjmmittee  on  Standards  of  Conduct,  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts,  and  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  appropriate  Jurisdiction; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mrs.  MAY: 

H.R.  li3a62.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  naming 
of  the  reservoir  to  be  created  by  the  Little 
Goose  lock  and  dam.  Snake  River,  Wash., 
in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Enoch  A.  Bryan; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By   Mr.   QUILLEN: 

H.R.  13363.    A    bill    to    adjust   agricultural 
production,  to  provide  a  transitional  program 
for  farmers,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.   3CHNEEBELI: 

H.R    13364.    A    bill    to    amend    section    5701 
(a)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
so  as  to  adjust  the  rates  of  tax  on  cigars: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 

H.R.  13865.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  in  order  to  pro\'ide  within 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  interests  of  consumers,  to  co- 
ordinate Federal  programs  and  activities 
affecting  consumers,  to  assure  that  the  in- 
terests of  consumers  are  timely  presented  and 
considered  by  Federal  agencies,  to  represent 
the  interests  of  consumerj  before  Federal 
agencies,  and  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
consumer  information:  to  establish  a  Con- 
sumer Advisory  Council  to  oversee  and  eval- 
uate Federal  activities  relating  to  consumers; 
to  authorize  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, at  the  request  of  businesses,  to  conduct 
product  standard  tests;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By     Mr.     ADAIR     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Williams,   and    Mr.    Roberts)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  348.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  on  the  Interim  leaders  of  the  gov- 
ernment established  at  Hanoi,  North  Viet- 
nam, to  provide  for  free  and  open  elections 
to  choosei  a  successor  to   the   late   chief  of 
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state  of  such  government;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign   Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
H.  Con.  Res.  349.  Concurrent  resolution 
condemning  the  treatment  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  by  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  and  urging  the  President  to 
initiate  appropriate  action  for  the  purpose 
of  insuring  that  American  prisoners  are 
accorded  humane  treatment:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  350  Concurrent  resolution 
condemning  the  treatment  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  by  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  and  urging  the  President  to 
initiate  appropriate  action  lor  the  purpose 
of  insuring  that  American  prisoners  are 
accorded  humane  treatment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LOWENSTEIN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  351.  Concurrent  resolution 
terminating  the  joint  resolution  of  August 
10,  1964,  relating  to  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security  in  South- 
east Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  352.  Concurrent  resolution 
condemning  the  treatment  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  by  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  and  urging  the  President  to 
initiate  appropriate  action  for  the  purpose 
of  insuring  that  American  prisoners  are 
accorded  humane  treatment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.    Con.    Res.    353.    Concurrent    resolution 
relative    to    American    prisoners    of    war;    to 
the   Committee    on   Foreign   Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DENT  (for  hlmseU.  Mr.  Vioo- 
Brro.  and  Mr.  Flood)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  354.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  relating 
to  films  and  broadcasts  which  defame, 
stereotype,  ridicule,  demean,  or  decade 
ethnic,  racial,  and  religious  groups;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By   Mr.  DICKINSON    (for  himself.  Mr. 
AoAia,  Mr.   Anderson   of   California, 
Mr.  Andrews  of   Alabama.   Mr.   An- 
drews of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  ANNtJN- 
zio,    Mr.    Beall    of    Maryland,    Mr. 
Belcher.    Mr.    Bell    of    California. 
Mr.    Betts.    Mr     Bevill.    Mr.    Biaggi. 
Mr.   BOLANO.    Mr.    Bray.    Mr.    Brock, 
Mr.   Brown   of  Ohio.   Mr.   Bbovhill 
of   North   Carolina,    Mr    Buchanan, 
Mr.   BtJRKK  of  Florida,   Mr.   Byrnes 
of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Camp.  Mr.  Casey, 
Mr.    Cederberc.    Mr.    Ckappell.    and 
Mr.  Clark  i  : 
H.  Con,  Res.  355.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  congress  with  respect 
to  North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  of  South  Vietnam  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Geneva  Convention; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 
Mr.    Cleveland,     Mr.     Collier.    Mr. 
CouGHLlN.   Mr.   CoRBETT.   Mr.   Cram- 
er.   Mr.     Daniel     of     Virginia.     Mr. 
Detlaney.     Mr.    Dent,     Mr.    Devine, 
Mr      Downing.      Mrs      Dwyer.      Mr. 
Edwards     of     Louisiana.     Mr      Ed- 
wards of   Alabama.   Mr.   Erle.n'born, 
Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr.  Evans  of  Colo- 
rado. Mr.  Fisher.  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr. 
Flynt,    Mr.    Gerald    R.    Ford,    Mr. 
Foreman,  and  Mr.  Fbelinghuysen)  : 
H.  Con.  Res  356.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing  the  sense  of  congress  with  respect 
to  North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  of  South  Vietnam  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Geneva  Convention; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Prey.  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Galifianakis,  Mr.  GaRmatz.  Mr. 


Gibbons,  Mr,  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Gro%'er, 
Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington,    Mr. 
Harvey,  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Harsha, 
Mr    Hechler   of   West   Virginia.    Mr. 
Henokrson,    Mr.    Hicks,    Mr.    Hor- 
ton,    Mr.    IcHORO,    Mr.    Johnson    of 
California.  Mr.  Klkppe,  Mr  Kuyken- 
DALL.     Mr.     Kyl.     Mr.     Kyros,     Mr. 
McCloskey.      Mr       McCluhe,      and 
Mr    McDade  )  : 
H.  Con  Res  357.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  congress  with  re.spect 
to  North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  of  South  Vietnam  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Geneva  Convention; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign   Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Latta.  Mr    Lennon,  Mr.  Lujan.   Mr. 
Lukens,    Mr.    McEwiN,    Mr.    Mac- 
Gregor,  Mr.   Mailliard.   Mr.   Marsh. 
Mrs.  May,  Mr    Mayne.  Mr.  Meskill, 
Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Mikva.  Mr.  Miller 
Of  Ohio,  Mr.  Mize.  Mr.  Montgos4ery, 
Mr.    Nichols,    Mr     Pelly.    Mr.    Pep- 
per.   Mr.    Pettis,    Mr.    Pickle.    Mr. 
PiRNiE.  Mr.  Pollock,  and  Mr.  Price 
of  Texas)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  358.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  congress  with  respect 
to  North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  of  South  Vietnam  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Geneva  Convention; 
to   the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Railsback,  Mr.  Rarick,  Mrs  Reid 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Reifel,  Mr.  Rhodes. 
Mr.  RiEGLE.  Mr.  Robison.  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Florida.  Mr.  Rvppe,  Mr. 
Sandman,  Mr.  Satterfield.  Mr. 
SCHADEBEEG,  MT.  SCHERLE.  Mr.   SEBEL- 

lus.    Mr.    Shri%'er.    Mr     Slack.    Mr. 
Smtth    of    New    York.    Mr.    Staf- 
ford,   Mr.    Stratton,    Mr.    Syming- 
ton,    Mr.     Taft.     Mr.     Talcott,     Mr. 
Teague  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Tunney)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  359.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  of  South  Vietnam  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Geneva  Convention; 
to   the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baring,   Mr.   Bboyhill   of   Virginia. 
Mr.  Button.  Mr.  Cunningham.  Mr. 
Dellenback,  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr.  Esch, 
Mr.  Fascell.  Mr   Feichan.  Mr.  Fret. 
Mr  FcxTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Galla- 
gher. Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Halpern.  Mr. 
Hunt.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.   Jones 
of  Alabama.  Mr.  Keith,  Mr.  Mona- 
CAN.    Mr.    Morton.    Mr.    Myers,    Mr. 
OHara.  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Saylor)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  360.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam  complying  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Geneva  Convention:   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Con  ABLE.  Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr.  Find- 
ley.  Mr.  Ketth.  Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kneallt.  Mr.  Stdger  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
V.^nder  Jagt.  Mr.  Van  Deerlin.  Mr. 
Waggonner.  Mr.  Waldie,  Mr.  Wamp- 
i.ER,  Mr.  Watson.  Mr.  Whallet,  Mr. 
WHrTE.  Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Widnall. 
Mr.    Bob    Wilson.    Mr.    Charles    H. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Wright.  Mr. 
Wyatt,  and  Mr.  Wydler)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  361.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  resp>ect  to 
North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam  complying  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Geneva  Convention;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Haley,   Mr.    Mahon.   Mr.   Poff,   Mr. 
Stuckey,  Mr.  Wyliz,  Mr.  Zion,  Mr. 
ZwACH.  and  Mr.  Chamberlain)  : 
H.  Con  Res  362.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to 


North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam  complying  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Geneva  Convention;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

By   Mr.   DORN    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Gittts)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  363.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  of  South  Vietnam  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Geneva  Convention; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr    RANDALL: 
H.  Con  Res  364    Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam  complying  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Geneva  Convention;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Skvbitz.    Mr.    Snyder.    Mr.    Dennis. 
Mr   Morse.  Mr   Annunzio.  Mr.  Gude, 
Mr.  Albert.  Mr   Beinklet,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett.   Mr.   Landgbebe.   Mr.   Duncan. 
Mr.  Edmondson.  Mr.  McMn-LAN.  and 
Mr    PuciNSKil  : 
H.  Con  Res  365.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam  complying  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Geneva  Convention;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr.  DEH^ANEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Addabboi  : 
H.  Res.  547.  Resolution   to  establish   a  se- 
lect committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives  to    investigate   the   relocation  of   the 
Naval  Applied  Science  Laboratory  in  Broo);- 
Ivn.  NY.,  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  DIGGS: 
H.  Res.  548.  Resolution     condemning    dis- 
crimination, prejudice,  and  violence  against 
the  Catholic  minority  In  Northern  Ireland, 
and  requesting  the  President  of  the  Unilted 
States  to  seek  a  meeting  of  the  United  Na- 
tions   Security    Council;    to    the   Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Halpern.   Mr.   Schwenoel,   Mr.   Van 
Deerlin.  and  Mr.  Wolff i  : 
H  Res.  549.  Resolution    urging    the    Presi- 
dent to  resubmit  for  ratlficataon  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1925  banning  the  first  use  of  gas 
and    bacteriological   warfare;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr     PODELL     (for    himself.    Mr. 
ScHFTTER.    ^^^.    ROBTSON.    Mr.    Wolff, 
Mr    BINGHAM,  and  Mr    Button)- 
H.  Res.  550.  Resolution   to   estabUsh   a  se- 
lect committee  of  the  Hotise  of  Represent- 
atives to  investigation  the  relocation  of  the 
Naval  Applied  Science  Laboratory  In  Brook- 
lyn. N.Y.;  to  the  Ccmmittce  on  Rtiles. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows:     . 

Bv  Mr.  FALLON:  I 

H.R.  13866.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Virginia 
Villa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  GRAY; 
H.R.  13867.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Egan 
Smallpage   Goodacre;    to  the   Committee   on 
the  Judlciarv. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN : 
H  R.  13868.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vasillos 
Fraglas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON  : 
H.R.  13869.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Genlsco 
Technology  Corp.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiclarv. 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON: 
H.  Res  551.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill, 
H.R.  13869.  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Genlsco  Technology  CXirp."  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims  In  ac- 
cordance with  sections  1492  and  2509  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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MILITARY  PRAISED  FOR  AID  TO 
CAMILLE  VICTIMS 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  17,  1969 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an- 
other valiant  effort  on  the  part  of  those 
who  came  to  the  assistance  of  distressed 
people  in  the  wake  of  Hurricane  Camille. 

This  letter  which  I  insert  pinpoints  the 
expression  of  gratitude  which  the  people 
of  my  congressional  district  have  for  the 
military  for  their  untiring  efforts.  It  is 
one  of  many  which  I  have  received  prais- 
ing the  military  who  were  ever  present 
to  help. 

This  is  significant,  I  believe,  because 
there  are  others  today  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  downgrade  the  man  who  wears 
the  urutorm  of  his  country. 

But  once  again,  as  so  many  times  in 
the  past,  the  military  has  demonstrated 
it  is  close  to  the  people  and  is  there  in 
time  of  need,  regardless  of  the  occasion. 

Having  spent  many  days  in  the  areas 
of  my  district  which  were  devastated  by 
Hurricane  Camille,  I  know  what  a  tre- 
mendous job  the  military  did  in  aiding 
hundreds  of  people  who  were  in  des- 
perate need  of  assistance. 

I  am  reflecting  the  thoughts  of  my 
constituents  when  I  praise  the  military 
leaders  who  directed  their  men  in  these 
operations,  but  I  also  want  to  add  my 
commendations. 

Rear  Adm.  R.  A.  Macpherson,  Com- 
mandant of  the  Eighth  Naval  District: 
Col.  William  Beach,  Commandant  of  the 
Marines  at  that  installation:  Comdr. 
Jack  Evans  at  Alvin  Callender  Field: 
and  Adm.  Ross  Bullard  of  the  Coast 
Guard  and  their  men  deserve  the  plaudits 
of  all  of  us. 

I  insert  the  letter  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  which  tells  the  story  and  which 
is  a  typical  example  of  expression  by 
those  people  who  benefited  from  the  mili- 
tary's efforts: 

Associated  Branch  Pilots. 

September  15,   1969. 
Hon.  P.  Edward  Hebert, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hebert:  It  has  occurred 
to  me  that  you  will  be  Interested  In  knowing 
of  the  genereous  and  effective  assistance  that 
men  of  the  U.S.  Navy  gave  to  the  people  of 
Pllottown,  Louisiana  in  the  awful  aftermath 
of  Hurricane  Camille. 

The  Navy  Submarine  Tender  US  S.  Bush- 
nell  (AS-15)  was  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
in  mid-August  for  a  visit.  After  Camille 
passed  the  Bushnell,  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  David  P.  Purinton,  called  at  Pllottown 
to  give  emergency  relief  to  the  residents  who 
returned  to  Pllottown  on  August  19.  When 
Capt.  Purinton  saw  the  extent  of  the  damage 
to  Pllottown,  he  arranged  for  a  longer  stay 
than  originally  planned. 

The  assistance  given  during  the  stay  was 
real  and  genuine.  Not  limited  to  such  es- 
sentials as  food,  water  and  inoculations.  It 
Included  even  the  disposal  of  dead  animals 


and  the  rebuilding  of  a  walkway  from  pilot 
stations  to  pilot  boats.  The  men  of  the 
Bushnell  literally  swarmed  over  Pllottown 
doing  any  and  everything  that  was  in  need 
of  doing. 

Their  assistance,  in  no  small  way,  helped 
put  the  Port  of  New  Orleans,  and  particu- 
larly the  pilots,  back  in  business  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  after  Hurricane  Camille 
passed. 

I  have  written  a  letter  of  appreciation  to 
Rear  Admiral  R.  A.  Macpherson.  Comman- 
dant of  the  Eighth  Naval  Dlstlrct  and  to  the 
ship. 

We.  the  pilots,  would  appreciate  very  much 
any  recognition  that  you  may  see  fit  to  give 
to  Captain  Purinton  and  his  men  of  the 
Bushnell.  The  people  of  Pllottown  will  be 
forever  grateful  for  the  aid  given  by  these 
men. 

Most  sincerely. 

Associated  Branch  Ptlots, 
George  S.  Thompson, 

President. 

PiLOifc-owN,  La. 


THE  ARMS  TRADE— PART  VI 


HON.  R.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

of    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17.  1969 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  1969,  I  inserted  into  the 
Congressional  Record,  page  24987,  a 
tentative  assessment  of  the  recent  coup  In 
Libya.  It  was  clear  then,  as  it  still  is  now, 
that  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  the 
coup  stemmed  from  the  combined  United 
States-British  force-feeding  of  Libya 
with  approximately  $500  million  worth  of 
niilitai-j-  equipment — a  quantity  of  arms 
nearly  36  times  Libya's  entire  1966  de- 
fense budget.  This  enormous  quantity  of 
arms  aid  boosted  the  prestige  of  the  Lib- 
yan military  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
encouraged  a  group  of  radical  officers  to 
throw  out  a  pro-West  and  moderately 
piogressive  government. 

What  was  not  clear  last  week  was  the 
orientation  of  the  country's  new  leaders. 
However,  their  direction  has  now  become 
clear.  According  to  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  of  September  15.  1969: 

The  Libyan  coup  is  regarded  by  many  as 
bringing  into  power  leaders  who — If  not 
actually  anti-Western — are  at  best  'neutral- 
Jst"  toward  the  West.  This  at  a  time  when 
radical  Arabs  are  selling  the  idea  that  Amer- 
ica Is  as  much  the  enemy  of  the  Arabs  as  is 
Israel. 

The  new  Premier,  Dr.  Mahmoud  Solei- 
man  el  Moughrebl,  emphasized  Libya's 
new  alinement  when  he  was  quoted  else- 
where as  saying: 

We  shall  .  .  .  bring  about  an  unlimited 
cooperation  with  other  Arab  states  in  the 
struggle  with  Israel. 

The  same  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
article  also  noted  that: 

What  makes  the  Libyan  coup  a  threat  to 
U.S.  interests  in  the  Middle  East  is  its  timing. 
It  comee  in  a  period  of  growing  resentment 
In  the  Arab  world  over  American  policy  to- 
ward Ismel. 


This  Arab  anger  has  been  building  up  with 
particular  force  since  the  announcement 
that  the  U.S.  would  begin  delivery  of  50 
Phantom  Jet  aircraft  to  Israel.  It  has  been 
reflected  in  such  recent  anti-American  ac- 
tions as  the  hijacking  of  a  Trans  World  Air- 
lines plane  and  the  blowing  up  of  an  Amer- 
ican-owned oil  pipeline.  Palestinian  com- 
mando spokesmen,  in  particular,  have  called 
for  an  intensiflcation  of  attacks  on  U.S.  prop- 
erty in  the  Mideast.   .   .  . 

In  the  long  run.  observers  see  the  coup  as 
leading  to  a  setback  for  America's  strategic 
role  in  the  Mediterranean  area — where  Soviet 
Russia  has  been  steadily  building  up  its  sea 
forces  and  political  sway. 

The  change  may  come  gradually,  rather 
than  overnight  But  the  signs  are  that,  in 
the  end.  Libya's  new  rulers  will  shift  another 
important  segment  of  the  Middle  East  away 
from  United  States  influence. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  fact.s  will  bear  me  out,  this 
shift  away  from  the  United  States  and 
the  West  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  due 
primarily  to  our  misguided  arms  aid  pro- 
pram  which,  in  the  end,  usually  produces 
results  directly  detrimental  to  our  own 
vital  interests.  The  case  of  Libya  is  the 
latest  example  in  a  long  string  of  arms 
sales  disasters  dating  back  to  the  end  of 
World  War  II  when  the  United  States 
first  revived  the  arms  trade. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that,  once  again.  I 
ask  that  our  Government  take  the  initia- 
tive and  seek  to  have  included  on  the 
agenda  of  the  fourthcoming  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks  in  Geneva  the 
question  of  conventional  arms  control. 

How  many  Libyas  must  there  be  In  the 
future  before  we,  and  the  other  arms 
merchants  in  the  world,  realize  that  the 
massive  infusion  of  arms  into  an  area  is 
of  no  lasting  benefit  to  anyone? 


STUD! 
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LOAN  LEGISLATION 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Wednesday,  September  17,  1969 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  passing  this 
student  loan  legislation  by  unanimous 
vote  and  thus  demonstrate  to  the  youth 
of  our  countr>-  that  we  intend  to  keep 
faith  with  them  in  providing  ever-wider 
opportunities  to  obtain  an  education. 

We  are  concerned  here  today  with  an 
investment,  not  a  gift.  Every  dollar  we 
invest  in  higher  education  opportunities 
is  a  dollar  invested  in  a  better  America. 
It  is  shameful  in  this  richest  of  countries 
that  students  who  qualify  in  every  way 
for  admission  to  colleges  and  imiversi- 
ties  should  be  stopped  at  the  door  for  lack 
of  funds.  And  this  is  particularly  true  of 
those  students  who  are  seeking  loans — 
which  they  are  obligated  to  repay — 
rather  than  a  grant  or  gift. 

In  New  Mexico  we  have  been  forced 
to  adopt  temporary  emergency  measures 
to  meet  this  crisis.  We  have  done  this. 
Loans    for    New    Mexico    student*    are 
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virtuaUy  assured.  The  crisis  has  been 
temporarily  averted.  But,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  basis  for  this  crisis— the  situation 
that  created  it — is  not  a  state  matter. 
This  crisis  was  brought  on  by  the  Federal 
tightening  of  credit  resulting  in  higher 
interest  rates  on  the  one  hand  and  by  the 
Federal  Student  U>&n  Act  being  pegged 
to  lower  interest  rates  on  the  other.  This 
is  a  Federal  problem,  brought  on  by  Fed- 
eral action,  and  we  must  act  here  and 
now  in  this  body  to  effect  a  Federal  solu- 
tion This  legislation  provides  that  solu- 
tion. Let  tis  pass  it  in  resoundmg 
unanimity.    

FARM  CROSSROADS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  16,  1969 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
primary  concerns  of  the  vast  area  of 
mid-America  is  the  farm  program.  Our 
countryside,  our  rural  towns  as  well  as 
our  agriculturists  themselves,  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  prices  our  producers 
receive  for  their  crops  and  livestock. 

In  the  central  part  of  our  Minnesota 
Sixth  Congressional  District,  speaking 
with  the  voice  of  long  editorial  experi- 
ence O.  B.  Augustson,  editor  of  the  West- 
Central  Dally  Tribune,  recently  wrote  on 
this  subject. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  my  colleagues  in  the 
farm  program,  I  place  herewith  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  Mr.  Augustson's  edi- 
torial from  the  West-Central  Daily  Trib- 
une: 

Farm  Crossroads 

In  this  Issue  of  The  Tribune  will  be  found 
a  special  story.  It  deals  with  the  farm  prob- 
lem. The  article  is  timely  and  comes  from 
two  sources.  One  is  the  Farmers  Union  and 
the  other  halls  from  the  office  of  the  governor 
of  our  sUte.  Both  of  the  sources  cited  in  the 
article,  as  you  will  note,  cite  the  fact  that 
there  are  problems  in  rural  America  today. 
Not  only  on  the  farms  themselves  but  the 
effects  of  what  is  wrong  on  the  farm  showing 
up  in  the  urban  areas  and  what  are  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  main  streets. 

One  is  glad  to  see  these  intentions  of  bring- 
ing the  farm  problem  to  the  nation's  capitol. 
For  It  could  be  that  the  final  answer  lies 
there.  It  could  be  the  last  answer  for  we  feel 
that  at  this  moment  agriculture  is  at  a  cross- 
roads more  than  ever  If  it  is  the  Job  of  the 
Congress  to  do  something,  this  could  be  the 
zero  hour.  If  it  does  something  constructive 
and  something  that  will  be  of  major  value  It 
could  result  in  programs  that  should  raise 
farm  Income  and  halt  the  trend  towards 
elimination  of  what  are  left  of  our  family 
farms.  If  the  Congress  continues  its  present 
weaker  programs  or  even  cut  out  those  we 
have  or  further  water  them  down  one  can 
only  look  forward  to  more  denuding  of  our 
rural  American  scene. 

The  present  trend  must  be  checked.  If  the 
farmers  and  main  street  assistance  cannot 
be  mobilized  for  a  high  income  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  family  farms  then  one  can  only 
look  to  government  to  give  the  helping  hand. 
Frankly  speaking,  at  times,  we  wish  that  all 
the  farmers  would  get  together  Just  like 
business  and  industry  does  and  demand — 
and  get  their  price,  the  cost  of  production, 
plus  so  that  they  can  stay  on  the  land  and 
farm  youth  will  also  be  encouraged  to  remain 
on  the  farm  and  step  into  their  fathers  shoes. 
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What  a  tragedy  we  have  always  felt  when  a 
boy  decides  not  to  follow  his  dad  on  the  farm 
because  he  sees  no  future  In  it  at  all — in 
fact,  a  discouraging  struggle.  So  he  hikes  to 
the  big  city  for  more  pay  and  only  40  hour 
weeks. 

We  would  like  to  see  collective  bargaining 
at  the  market  place  taking  a  leaf  from  orga- 
nized   labor   in   this    respect     Taking    a   leaf 
from  other  business  and  Industry— for  farm- 
ing today  is  more  of  a  business  and  an  in- 
dustry than  ever  before.  Some  of  those  farm 
operations  are  far  bigger  than  a  lot  of  two 
by  four  shops  on  our  main  streets  or  minor 
plants.  But  It  is  difficult  to  marshal  farmers 
together.  Habits  of  independence  and  indi- 
vidualism of  the  past.  The  young  farmer  to 
stay  on  the  land  Is  Interested  m  any  pro- 
gram that  will  achieve  this.  Then  there  are 
farmers  soon  to  retire  perhaps  and  they  may 
be  inclined  to  sell  out  to  the  larger  operation 
close  by.  Then  the  big  one  who  expects  to 
survive"  the  demise  of  the  smaller  operation 
and  be  the  big  frog  in  the  pond.  In  the  above 
picture    we    can    envision    the    bigger    and 
bigger  farmer  or  more  of  the  present  trend 
or  corporate  farming  which  some  would  like 
to  minimize  as  a  possibility.  The  latter  may 
come  sooner  than  one  thinks  and  will  cap- 
italize on  the  death  of  the  small  operator. 
The  present  Congress  will  have  the  agri- 
cultural problem  in  its  lap  according  to  the 
stories   aforementioned.    One    will   see    what 
will    happen.    There    will    be    something    of 
course  but  one  fears  too  little  to  do  the  Job 
which  should  be  done.  Back  to  the  highest 
possible  parity  program,  perhaps  a  national 
farm  board  like  labor  has  or  some  real  punch 
to    a    collective    bargaining    approach. 

Unless  some  of  these  measures  are  taken, 
the  farmers  may  be  left  on  their  own  and 
then  the  one  answer  seems  to  be  that  tliru 
organization  and  plenty  of  It  the  battle  will 
have  to  be  fought  at  the  market  place  thru 
self  managed  collective  bargaining  and  all 
the  power  of  rural  America  behind  it  .And 
when  we  say  all— we  would  enUst  our  main 
streets  in  the  same  cause  for  when  every- 
thing is  said  and  done  the  agricultural  dol- 
lar is  still  our  basic  dollar  and  the  one  that 
will  bring  about  more  prosperity  on  our  main 
streets.  Especially  as  it  relates  to  the  family 
farm.  Ten  family  farmers  will  buy  more 
things  on  mam  street  than  the  one  who 
may  have  gobbled  them  up. 

Rural  America  can  well  wait  and  see  what 
Will  come  out  of  the  nation's  capitol  in  the 
coming  months. 


BILLY  GAINES,  CORPS  OF  ENGI- 
NEERS, SAVES  GIRL'S  LIFE  AT 
SOMERVILLE 
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have  a  capable  engineer  like  Billy  Gaines 
in  charge  of  the  new  Somerville  Reser- 
voir. I  knew  he  could  stretch  the  meager 
dollars  in  his  meager  budget  to  unbe- 
lievable proportions:  I  knew  he  was  con- 
cerned for  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the 
visitors  to  Somerville:  now  he  has  proven 
it.  Billy  Gaines  has  proven  that  he  is  a 
great  and  courageous  public  servant. 

I  submit  the  following  article  winch 
describes  Billy's  successful  reaction  to 
crisis: 

Pbettv  Native  of  Mexico  Thanks  Engi- 
neer FOB  Saving  Heb  Life 
A  pretty  14-year-old  girl,  a  native  of  Mex- 
ico will  return  to  her  homeland  la  a  few 
days  forever  grateful  to  Billy  Oainas.  proj- 
ect engineer  of  Lake  Somerville  who  saved 
her  life  from  drowning  in  a  tragic  swim- 
ming accident  that  claimed  the  life  of  her 
cousin,  on  Aug.  18 

She  Is  Miss  Modesta  Almanza,  of  Mate- 
hula,  Mexico,  who  with  her  cousm.  Jose  An- 
tonio Almanaa  of  Bryan  was  enJo>^ng  a 
swimming  party  at  Lake  Somerville,  along 
with  other  members  of  the  family. 

While  wading  near  the  Lake's  shore.  Miss 
Almanza,  who  cannot  swim  was  carried  into 
deep  water  by  her  cousin  and  he  apparently 
sUpped  into  'a  deep  spot  where  the  water 
was  over  their  heads. 

She  was  recovered  from  the  water  by  mem- 
bers of  the  family  at  the  scene,  while  her 
cousin  was  removed  by  Jimmie  York  of 
Somen'lUe. 

Both  were  given  artificial  respiration  for 
some  30  minutes,  however  her  cousin  failed 
to  respond. 

Gaines  reached  the  scene  within  five  min- 
utes after  being  notifled.  but  some  17  min- 
utes had  elapsed  before  Miss  Almanza  was 
removed  from  the  water. 

He  used  three  types  of  artiflcial  respiration 
Including  two  sharp  blows  with  the  knees 
on  the  back  rib  secUon  which  seemed  to 
clear  her  air  passage  and  allowed  beck  press 
respiration  to  be  applied.  Gaines  said  he 
could  not  detect  a  heart  l>eat  or  pulse  and 
the  girls  eyes  were  completely  dilated,  but 
she  finally  responded  and  was  brought  to  St. 
Jude  Hospital  here  She  was  at  first  listed  in 
serious  condition  and  in  a  hysterical  state 
from  the  frightening  experience,  but  re- 
sponded quickly  to  treatment  and  was  re- 
leased m  four  days. 

Miss  Almanzas  first  visit  when  released 
from  the  hospital  was  to  Mr.  Gaines  and 
whUe  she  does  not  speak  English,  she  ex- 
pressed her  gratitude  in  the  charming  smile 
of  thanks  of  a  happy  14-year-old  girl. 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  16,  1969 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fast 
action  by  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  narrowly  averted 
a  double  tragedy.  Billy  Gaines,  resident 
engineer  at  Somerville  Reservoir,  saved 
the  life  of  a  young  Mexican  national  in 
the  same  accident  that  claimed  the  life 
of  her  cousin. 

Within  5  minutes  of  receiving  the  call 
for  help,  Billy  was  on  the  spot  appl3^ng 
the  Ufesaving  methods  to  the  nearly  life- 
less Modesta  Almanza  of  Matehula, 
Mexico.  He  kept  his  head  and  used  the 
training  he  had  received— and  he  saved 
her  life  under  what  appeared  to  be  hope- 
less odds. 
Manj-  times  I  have  felt  I  was  blessed  to 


JEWISH  NEW  YE.AR— 5730 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF    rtORIBA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17.  1969 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  Jewish  people  throughout  the 
world.  September  12  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  Rosh  Hashana.  the  Jewish  New 
Year  of  5730. 

Rosh  Hashana  heralds  the  beginning 
of  the  10-day  period  of  penitence  which 
is  climaxed  on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
Yom  Kippur.  the  most  holy  day  of  the 
year. 

The  sounding  of  the  ram's  horn,  or 
shofar.  m  ancient  times  served  to  beckon 
Jews  to  the  synagogue.  Now,  the  blowing 
of  the  shofar  in  synagogues  throughout 
the  world  sj-mbolizes  this  ancient  caUing 
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and  serves  to  refresh  man's  awareness 
and  faith  in  God. 

At  the  culmination  of  the  high  holiday 
"period,  Yom  Kippur,  when  man's  belief 
in  God  has  been  reaffirmed,  he  then  be- 
gins to  examine  his  own  personal  actions 
and  deeds  of  the  past  and  devotes  the 
entire  day  to  fasting  and  solemn  prayer 
for  the  atonement  of  the  evils  he  has 
committed  against  God  and  his  fellow 
man. 

Not  only  is  it  his  hope  to  wipe  clean 
the  slate  of  the  past  by  asking  God's  for- 
giveness, but  also  to  be  inscribed  in  tlie 
Book  of  Life  for  health,  strength,  and 
good  fortune  in  the  coming  year. 

And,  to  receive  God's  blessing,  it  is 
understood  that  his  past  misdeeds  must 
have  been  rectified  and  that  future  deeds 
toward  his  fellow  man  will  be  just  and 
honorable. 

While  the  high  holiday  season  is  in- 
deed a  time  of  deep  reflection  and  peni- 
tence on  the  past,  moreover,  ii,  is  a  hope- 
ful beginning. 

I  extend  my  hope  that  the  blowing  of 
the  shofar  will  herald  the  realization  of 
peace  knA  tranquillity  among  the  peoples 
and  the  nations  of  the  world. 

In  these  times,  it  Is  most  essential  that 
we  join  with  the  people  of  the  Jewish 
faith  in  seeking  this  most  noble  aspira- 
tion of  mankind. 


PAYBACK  MONEYS  IN  MISSOURI 
RIVER  BASIN 


HON.  BEN  REIFEL 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOT.\ 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  17,  1969 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Au- 
gust 1969  issue  of  Reclamation  Era.  a 
water  review  quarterly  published  by  the 
Department  of  Interior,  contained  a  no- 
table statement  by  Mr.  James  R.  Smith, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Water  and  Power 
Development,  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  land  and  water  resources. 

Jim  Smith,  a  pioneer  in  water  and 
power  development  long  beiore  his  en- 
trance into  the  public  service,  stated: 

Throughout  its  67-year  history  of  water 
resources  development,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation has  become  a  highly  respected 
working  tool  to  help  develop  and  expand 
the  economy  of  the  West  and  the  Nation. 
Land  areas  that  were  once  dry  and  hostile 
are  now  green,  hospitable  and  productive, 
supporting  the  fastest  growing  population 
centers  in  America. 

Regarding  the  future  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Assistant  Secretaiy 
said: 

Reclamationists  must  be  innovative  and 
creative.  If  we  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
long-range  future  we  must  begin  now  with 
a  bold  "Reclamation  for  the  Seventies"  pro- 
gram. Reclamation's  program  in  the  next  dec- 
ade must  contain  two  elements:  (1)  to  get 
on  with  authorized  projects  as  rapidly  as 
this  Nation's  fiscal  circumstances  permit 
and  (2)  to  develop  a  creative  and  carefully 
coordinated  program   for  the  future. 

I  agree  with  and  applaud  Assistant 
Secretary  Smith's  ideas  for  the  future 
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development  of  our  land  and  water  re- 
sources. Projects  must  continue  to  be 
developed,  not  only  to  improve  our  Na- 
tion's resources,  but  to  prepare  an  al- 
ternative for  our  citizens  who  would 
prefer  developed  open  spaces  to  crowded 
cities.  Increasingly,  the  development  of 
the  West  and  Midwest  is  an  urban  con- 
cern. 

The  development  described  in  two  oth- 
er articles  contained  ip  the  August  issue 
of  Reclamation  Era  are  typical  of  the 
widespread  benefits  of  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation projects.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  in- 
clude them  for  your  consideration: 

[From  Reclamation  Era,  August  1969 1 

Payback  Moneys  in  Missouri  River  Basin 
(By  Harold  E.  Aldrlch) 

Creating  dependable  water  supplies  and  re- 
lated resources  conservation  efforts  are  the 
principal  endeavors  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation: 

When  studied,  such  programs  have  shown 
far-reaching  benefits  extending  throughout 
the  Nation.  However,  a  study  made  recently 
in  the  northern  plains  States  points  out  how 
Bureau  programs  highly  benefit  a  region  and 
the  Montana  community  of  Billings. 

About  90  percent  of  the  monies  to  build 
Reclamation  water  control  structures  are  re- 
imbursable to  the  OS.  Treasury.  This  means 
that  the  people  who  use  the  water  and  power 
developed  through  Reclamation  projects  re- 
pay it  to  Uncle  Sam — and  a  large  part  is 
returned  with  interest. 

Biireati  operation  in  the  upper  plains  area 
of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  is  called  Region 
6.  headquartered  in  Billings. 

Regiooi  6  covers  that  part  of  Montana  east 
of  the  continental  divide,  north-central  Wyo- 
ming east  of  the  continental  divide,  and  the 
States  of  North  and  South  Dakota.  For  elec- 
tric power  purposes,  the  responsibilities  of 
this  region  include  parts  of  Iowa,  Missouri, 
NebrasHa,  and  Minnesota. 

The  financial  phase  of  Reclamation  in  this 
region  Is  significant.  During  the  last  fiscal 
year,  tijie  gross  income  was  S48  million.  That 
amount  of  money  undoubtedly  was  helpful 
to  the  economy  of  a  sizeable  population. 

Of  that  total,  $15  million  were  spent  in  the 
region  3or  operation  and  maintenance  of 
structufes  already  built.  This  not  only  in- 
cluded the  expenses  for  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, but  operation  and  maintenance 
charges  for  the  main-stem  Missouri  River 
dams  constructed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

$20  MILLION  INTEREST 

Interest  on  Reclamation's  power  invest- 
ment iq  the  region — which  included  all  con- 
struction of  transmission  lines,  power  gen- 
erating llacllities,  and  the  allocated  portions 
of  the  |nultipurposes  works — total  $20  mil- 
lion. 

Payments  of  $13  million  were  on  the  prin- 
cipal— which  is  the  total  investment  in  con- 
structed works  minus  the  cost  for  nonre- 
imbursaible  flood  control  works  and  for  cer- 
tain patts  of  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life facilities. 

Sometine  always  asks  the  question:  "How 
are  these  dams,  other  structures,  and  devel- 
opments paid  for?"  In  brief,  the  criteria  is 
that  power  facility  costs  must  be  repaid  in 
50  years  with  interest.  Irrigation  works  are 
also  partly  paid  for  through  revenues  from 
cormnercial  power.  Irrigators  pay  the  balance 
over  a  30-year  period,  but  without  Interest. 
This  is  the  only  subsidy  provided  for  irriga- 
tion payout. 

Water  for  municipal  and  industrial  pur- 
poses is  also  repayable  with  interest  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  over  50  years. 

The  Q(verall  payout  is  much  longer  for  the 
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entire  Missouri  River  Basin  Project  than  for 
any  single  part  of  the  total  Investment.  This 
is  because  all  Investments  are  not  made  at 
one  time,  but  are  extended  over  a  long 
period. 

PEOPLE    TO    OWN    THEM 

The  end  result  of  this  huge  basin  con- 
struction development  plan  insures  that  in- 
vestments made  for  various  units  of  the 
basin  project  and  the  revenues  from  power 
.sales  .ire  the  means  of  paying  for  the  project. 
Tlie  people  of  the  United  States  .are  not  los- 
ing, because  they  will  own  the  power  fa- 
cility, completely  paid  for.  including  interest 
on  the  investment,  and  producing  net  rev- 
enues on  the  order  of  $40  million  to  $50  mil- 
lion annually. 

In  other  words,  the  people  own  the  fa- 
cilities, and  the  users  pay  for  them. 

In  Region  6.  28  projects  or  units  have 
been  constructed.  The  Yellowtail  Unit  is 
the  latest  to  reach  operational  stage.  The 
largest  project  that  the  region  now  liaa 
in  the  construction  stage  is  the  Garrison  Di- 
version Unit  in  North  Dakota. 

At  21  oj  the  projects  in  this  region,  the 
Bureau  hais  constructed  irrigation  facilities  to 
serve  a  total  of  about  712,500  acres  of  land. 
Our  crop  census  for  1968  shows  that  from 
626.800  irrigated  acres,  these  developments 
produced  crops  worth  $47.5  million  at  a 
value  of  $75.8  per  acre.  These  are  benefits  over 
and  beyond  the  Bureau's  income. 

The  total  Bureau  construction  costs  for 
authorized  projects  in  this  region  is  an 
estimated  $1.1  billion.  Completed  facilities 
and  work  In  progress  as  of  December  31.  1968. 
cost  $555  million.  During  1968  there  was  an 
increase  of  $20.5  million  in  completed  works. 

CONTRACTS    WITH    TOWNS 

Reservoirs  In  Region  6  serve  the  municipal 
water  requirements  of  more  than  100.000 
people.  Seventeen  contracts  are  in  effect  with 
towns  in  areas  which  would  have  water 
supply  problems  if  it  were  not  for  service 
from  Btireau  facilities. 

Eight  contracts  are  in  effect  in  the  region 
to  supply  water  for  industrial  and  miscel- 
laneous purposes.  Pour  contracts  have  been 
executed  for  industrial  water  from  "Vellow- 
tail  Reservoir,  and  although  these  uses  are 
not  underway  yet,  the  water  is  producing 
an  option  revenue. 

Revenues  for  electric  power  also  are  sig- 
nificant. During  fiscal  year  1968  power  rev- 
enues were  a  record  $44  2  million.  This  was 
an  increase  of  $6  2  million  over  the  previ- 
ous high  received  in  1967.  It  was  revenue 
from  the  sale  of  power  to  municipals  at 
$7.1  million;  private  utilities  at  $7.8  million; 
rural  cooperatives  at  $18.1  million:  and 
other  (Wheeling,  interproject  sales,  other 
revenues,  and  State  agencies)  at  $11.2  mil- 
lion. Total  was  $44.2  million. 

ST7PPORTS     10.000    MONTANANS 

In  Montana.  17  Reclamation  projects  have 
been  built  on  which  more  than  one-third  of 
a  million  acres  of  land  has  been  irrigated, 
and  they  are  producing  about  $21  million 
worth  of  crops  annually.  There  are  more 
than  2,500  farm  families  on  these  farms. 
Prom  this  productivity,  about  10.000  people 
in  Montana  are  supported  directly,  and  an- 
other 17.000  to  18,000  indirectly.  This  re- 
sults in  a  fair  measure  of  stability  to  Mon- 
tana's agricultural  economy. 

HUNTLEY  RECLAMATION  PROJECT 

The  Huntley  Irrigation  Project  near  Bil- 
lings is  a  good  example  of  how  payback  from 
a  Reclamation  project  can  cavise  an  influx  ol 
dollars  to  a  community. 

Built  by  the  Btireau  of  Reclamation  in 
1908,  the  total  irrigated  acreage  of  24,500 
acres  supports  199  farm  families.  This  means 
that  there  are  about  800  members  of  those 
families  circulating  In  the  surrounding  com- 
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munlties,  including  Billings,  spending  the 
income  from  their  farm  operations. 

The  annual  value  of  the  crops  produced 
on  the  Huntley  Project  amounts  to  $19  mil- 
lion. The  average  annual  Federal  taxes  paid 
by  each  of  these  families  is  $830. 

The  Huntley  Project  cost  $1.8  million  to 
develop  To  date,  the  farmers  on  the  project 
have  repaid  to  the  U.S.  Oovemment  $1.4 
million  of  this  cost,  and  the  balance  is  being 
repaid  In  accordance  to  terms  of  their  con- 
tract. 

EMPLOYEES  AT  BILLINGS 

It  also  is  noteworthy  that  the  Reclama- 
tion employees  who  direct  and  take  care  of 
the  upper  Missouri  River  Basin  program  from 
the  Billings  headquarters  do  something  for 
that  city. 

At  present  there  are  162  employees  in  the 
Billings  office  who  supervise,  adrtse.  and  pro- 
\nde  assistance  to  other  basin  field  offices. 
Most  of  these  are  trained  professional  per- 
sonnel such  86  civil,  electrical,  hydrological, 
and  general  engineers.  There  are  natural  re- 
sources specialists,  economists,  realty  men, 
soil  scientists,  public  utility  specialists,  com- 
puter specialists,  accountants,  property  spe- 
cialists, procurement  speclaUsts,  and  staff 
heli>ers. 

The  payroll  to  Bureau  families  living  in 
Billings  is  $1.8  million  per  year.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  the  employees  own  their  own 
homes  and  these  are  valued  at  over  $ai2 
million.  The  annual  property  tax  they  pay 
on  these  homes  comes  to  over  $50,000.  All  the 
employees  pav  annual  income  taxes  to  the 
State  of  $57,000.  and  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment $307,000. 

Reclamation  employees  average  about  three 
children  per  family,  and  many  of  these  have 
already  completed  or  are  now  in  the  educa- 
tional system  of  Montana. 

Many  of  the  babies  from  the  early  1940's, 
when  the  office  was  first  established  at  Bill- 
ings, are  now  lawyers,  doctors,  engineers, 
school  teachers,  or  journalists  who  have  re- 
mained in  Montana  to  help  build  for  the 
future. 

The  employees  have  been  active  in  the 
social  and  civic  groups  which  are  a  part  of  a 
well-balanced  community.  And  they  are  In 
elective  positions  of  the  organizations  that 
are  an  Important  part  of  the  cultural  life 
of  Billings. 

Local  banking  and  business  also  receives 
benefit,  for  example,  from  the  $48  million 
gross  income  for  the  region  in  the  sale  of 
water  and  power.  More  than  $40  million  of 
this  income  was  deposited  temp>orarily  in 
local  Billings  banks  on  its  way  to  the  Treas- 
lu-y  in  Washington.  DC.  These  banks  are 
reijnbursed  for  this  service  by  maintenance 
of  a  minimum  balance.  In  one  case  a  bank 
now  has  been  authorized  by  the  Treasury 
Department  to  maintain  a  minimum  balance 
of  $165,000. 

The  present  income  In  this  region  in  ex- 
cess of  $48  million  is  more  than  double  the 
revenues  received  In  1964.  TlUs  happened 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  at  the  same  time 
this  Increase  was  occurring,  a  reduction  of 
over  35  percent  of  the  employees  took  place. 
These  are  some  ways  communities  benefit 
from  Reclamation,  and  are  the  reasons  water 
development  eflforts  in  America  move  for- 
ward. 

Reclamation  Spcrs  Economic  Opportunity 
(By  Aldon  D.  Nielsen) 

Reclamation's  water  developments  are 
often,  at  first,  not  close  to  thriving  com- 
munities. But  such  essential  community  re- 
sources as  water  supplies,  power,  and  op- 
portunities for  people  are  the  results  of 
Reclamation  projects. 

The  vital  water  projecu  transform  rich 
land  areas  of  the  West  from  "worthless," 
as  some  have  termed  them,  to  "blossoming." 
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Included  In  the  multiple  opportunities 
that  new  water  projects  bring  is  the  exten- 
sion of  transportation. 

Beginning  with  construction,  the  water 
project  requires  freighting  of  large  and  small 
quantities  of  materials  and  equipment  from 
industrial  firms,  near  and  far,  by  train,  truck, 
ship,  and  plane 

In  the  construction  of  Olen  Canyon  Dam 
and  Powerplant.  located  In  the  canyon  area 
of  northern  Arizona,  for  example.  $10.4  mil- 
lion worth  of  business  was  done  with  the 
transportation  industry.  This  amounted  to 
4.3  cents  of  each  construction  dollar,  and 
hauling  the  required  equipment  and  ma- 
terials benefited  nearly  every  State. 

The  economic  impact  of  constructing  "Vel- 
lowtall  Dam  and  Powerplant  also  was  studied 
recently.  A  Reclamation  water  storage  fa- 
cility in  a  gorge  of  the  Bighorn  River  in 
south  central  Montana.  Yellowtail's  total 
freight  bill  was  $2.3  mUlion.  or  3.1  cents 
of  each  construction  dollar. 

On  each  of  these  Jobs,  more  than  half  of 
the  total  materials  and  equipment  used  in 
construction  was  supplied  from  regions  out- 
side that  in  which  the  features  were  being 
built. 

FROM    SOVTHWEST 
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Building  materials.  equipment,  and 
freight,  utilized  for  the  construction  of  the 
two  dams,  was  valued  at  $50.8  million  from 
the  Southwest  region  of  the  United  States. 
The  Rockv  Mountain  region  supplied  $31.1 
million;  the  Far  West.  $25.5  million;  the 
Mideast,  $24  6  million:  the  Great  Lakes 
region.  $91  million:  the  Plains  States,  $4.0 
million;  the  Southeast.  $3  1  million;  and  the 
far    Northeast.    $0.7    million. 

Another  $4,8  million  was  supplied  by 
foreign  countries  which,  of  course,  also  re- 
quired extensive  transportation  after  the 
construction  items  arrived  at  our  U.S.  ports. 
The  above  distribution  of  purchases  is 
based  upon  the  point  of  origin  for  shipment 
to  the  contractor  at  the  construction  site. 

Other  significant  items  were  purchased 
within  the  immediate  area  of  construction 
and  shipped  from  warehouse  and  distribu- 
tion centers.  If  these  warehoused  items  were 
traced  back  to  their  manufactured  source,  it 
would  be  noted  that  many  originated,  or  had 
been  manufactured  in  the  Eastern  half  of 
the  Nation.  Such  moving  of  products  which 
ultimately  are  used  by  the  contractor  at  a 
Reclamation  construction  site  is  a  consid- 
erable item. 

RECt;LAR    BENEFITS 

Once  construction  Is  completed  and  water 
projects  go  into  service  they  generate  a  steady 
stream  of  annual  recurring  benefits  to  a 
number  of  industries. 

An  example  Is  in  the  Columbia  Basin 
Project  in  Washington  where  Reclamation 
completed  an  economic  study  in  1966  in  co- 
operation with  Washington  State  University. 
The  irrigated  project  area  and  an  adjacent 
dry -I  arm  area  were  studied  for  their  eco- 
nomic impact. 

Shipments  from  the  irrigated  project  area 
increased  more  than  threefold  from  1950  to 
1962.  The  principal  commodities  presently 
being  shipped  out  of  the  project  consists  of 
perishable  and  semiperishable  crops  such  as 
potatoes,  both  fresh  and  frozen,  dry  onions, 
and  melons.  Freight  out  of  the  adjacent 
comparison  area  consists  almost  entirely  of 
grains  that  are  consigned  to  coastal  points 
for  export . 

Wholesale  value  of  inbound  shipments  to 
the  irrigated  Columbia  Basin  Project  area  in 
1962  totaled  $86.4  mllUon.  Of  this  $40.3  mil- 
lion came  from  the  Far  West.  Rocky  Moun- 
tain. Southwest,  and  Plains  regions  and  $46.1 
million  came  from  the  Great  Lakes.  South- 
west, Mideast,  New  England  States,  and  Can- 
ada. Outbound  shipments  totaled  $63.7  mil- 
lion, of  which  $39.8  million  went  to  the  West- 


ern regions  and  $23.9  mlUlon  to  the  Eaatern 
regions. 

Inbound  shipments  to  the  comparison  dry 
land  area  totaled  only  $12.8  million  in  whole- 
sale value,  of  which  $6.9  million  came  from 
the  West  and  $5,9  mlUlon  came  from  the 
East  Outbound  shipments  from  the  compari- 
son area  totaled  $21.5  mllUon  and  were  con- 
signed entirely  to  the  Far  West  and  Rocky 
Mountain  regions. 

20-TO-l    RATIO 

A  comparison  of  the  two  areas  indicates 
that  the  irrigated  area  has  provided  a  sub- 
stantial impetus  to  growth  in  the  regional 
transportation  Industry.  Inbound  carloads, 
gross  freight  revenues  and  transportation 
employees  per  10,000  acres  of  cropland  in  the 
project  area  exceeded  those  of  the  compari- 
son dry  land  area  by  ratios  in  excess  of  20  to  1. 
Outbound  shipments  favored  the  irrigated 
areas  by  a  ratio  of  8  to  1 . 

The  larger  ratio  of  inbound  shipments  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  expanding  farm  and 
business  economy  in  the  project  area  is  draw- 
ing Investment  capltol  to  It. 

The  Columbia  Basin  Project  in  Washing- 
ton provides  an  excellent  example  of  indus- 
trial expansion  as  the  water  project  grew. 
Approximately  6  miles  of  branch  rail  line  was 
campleted  2  years  ago  from  the  connecting 
point  on  the  "main  line  to  the  fertile  Royal 
Slope  area  of  the  project.  This  area  has  about 
86.800  irrigable  acres  for  which  water  service 
is  now  available  to  76.900  acres. 

Another  example  In  the  Columbia  Basin 
is  about  55  miles  of  railroad  being  built  from 
Mesa,  across  the  Wahluke  Slope  to  Mattawa, 
Again,  this  line  will  greatly  enhance  the  de- 
velopment of  the  project  and  the  economic 
environment  of  the  area 


CROP    SHIPMENTS 

A  major  transportation  industry  function 
Is  the  movement  of  food  crops  from  Federal 
Reclamation  projects  and  the  Western  States 
m  general  to  consumers  in  other  far-distant 
regions  of  the  Nation   The  17  Western  States 
as  a  whole,  including  both  Federal  rind  pri- 
vate  irrigation  development,  produce   about 
60   percent  of   the   Nation's  supply   of  vege- 
tables, fruits,  and  nuts  and  supply  substan- 
tial amounts  of  such  produce  for  the  major 
eastern  metropolitan  markets  of  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia    Federal  Reclama- 
tion   projects   alone   produce    about   20   per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  supply  of  these  crops. 
About  50  percent  of  the  total  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  37  major  city  markets  in 
the  United  States  are  supplied  by  producers 
in  the  17  Western  States.  In  1967  the  West 
supplied  about  31  percent  of  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  at  nine  eastern  cities:   45  percent 
at  11  southern  cities:  43  percent  at  11  mld- 
eastem  cities;    and  82  percent  at  six  major 
western  cities. 

California  alone  provided  about  34  per- 
cent of  the  total  unloads  at  Houston.  Tex  . 
for  example;  25  percent  at  Chicago  and  20 
percent  at  such  far-distant  cities  as  New 
York  and  Philadelphia. 

In  addition  to  the  vast  transportation  re- 
quirements generated  by  agricultural  pro- 
duction on  all  Federal  Reclamation  projects, 
another  major  transportation  requirement 
is  in  moving  all  the  equipment  and  supplies 
necessary  both  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  the  local  water  user  organizations 
in  the  annual  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  water  projects. 

Another  major  development  Is  the  in- 
creased industrial  expansion  in  the  West  as 
a  result  of  municipal  and  industrial  water 
service  becoming  available.  Municipal  and 
industrial  water  deliveries  from  54  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  projects  during  1967  totaled 
543,2  billion  gallons,  to  help  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  13.7  million  people.  This  rep- 
resents a  tenfold  increase  In  water  deliveries 
since  1956  when  25  projects  supplied  53,9 
billion  gallons  for  11  million  people. 
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HERE  WE  GO  AGAIN 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or   MISSOTTItl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  17.  1969 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  attention 
of  the  Nation  is  focused  on  the  sharp 
debate  now  being  waged  over  the  budget 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

We  all  agree,  that  the  fat  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  budget  of  any  de- 
partment, but  sometimes,  hasty  and  im- 
prudent cutting  can  gut  important  items. 
Recently  the  Joplin  Globe  newspaper 
printed  a  thoughtful  and  succinct  edi- 
torial on  this  very  subject.  It  is  indeed 
timely  and  most  enlightening. 

I  herewith  include  it  in  the  Record 
SD  that  its  content  can  be  made  available 
for  others  to  read: 

Here  We  Go  Acadi 

As  the  pressure  mounts  tills  year  for  ever- 
deeper  slashes  In  defense  spending,  It  may  be 
worth  recalling  that  the  United  States  has 
been  led  down  this  primrose  path  before. 

When  Woodrow  Wilson  scrapped  his  cam- 
paign slogans  and  took  this  country  Into 
World  War'I  our  armed  forces,  af  cer  long  years 
of  flscal  starvation,  were  of  the  skeleton  vari- 
ety. With  war  once  declared,  of  course,  a  tre- 
mendous buildup  began,  and  when  the 
Kaiser  Anally  threw  in  the  sponge  the  United 
States  had  acquired  a  very  respectable  mili- 
tary establishment. 

But  it  was  speedily  Junked,  since  World 
War  I  had  been  "the  war  to  end  wars."  and 
most  of  our  people  were  naive  enough  to  be- 
lieve It. 

Some  20  years  later,  as  we  were  being  drawn 
irresistibly  into  World  War  n.  the  price  of 
unpreparedness  had  to  be  paid  once  again. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  had  seen  what  was  com- 
ing, and  had  made  some  tentative  moves  to 
prepare  for  It.  But  he  soon  backed  off  la  the 
face  of  the  know-nothings  In  Congress  and 
the  unwillingness  of  the  American  people  to 
pay  the  price  for  being  ready.  Thus,  when 
Pearl  Harbor  blasted  us  out  of  our  slumber. 
we  repeated  the  same  frantic — and  needlessly 
expensive — drive  to  build  an  army,  navy  and 
air  force  upcn  which  our  national  life  de- 
pended. 

One  would  think  that  we  might  have 
learned  something  from  this  second  un- 
happy experience.  But  not  at  all.  After  the 
enemy  had  been  crushed  in  1945  there  was  a 
great  rush  to  "bring  the  boys  home  '  and  to 
dismantle  with  reckless  haste  what  then  was 
the  world's  most  powerful  military  machine. 

Five  years  later  we  paid  the  price  of  this 
sort  of  rashness  all  over  again.  On  the  eve  of 
the  Korean  war  our  defense  budget  had  been 
cut  to  around  $12  billion.  We  were  lulled  by 
the  cozy  assurance  that  it  was  the  fat,  not  the 
muscle,  which  was  being  pared  out  of  the 
budget.  And  of  course  we  were  unready  when 
the  North  Koreans  struck;  for  the  third  time 
In  Uving  memory  billions  of  dollars  were 
wasted  on  hasty  military  spending  to  com- 
pensate for  our  earlier  neglect. 

Are  we  going  to  stumble  blindly  down  the 
same  old  path  all  over  again  in  1969?  It  looks 
like  It.  The  wise  men  on  Capitol  Hill,  who 
have  led  us  astray  so  often  in  former  years, 
are  sharpening  their  knives.  As  soon  as  they 
get  into  full  action  again  after  their  sum- 
mer recess  they  will  be  hacking  away  at 
defense  spending.  The  watchword  is  "econ- 
omy at  any  price."  The  Nixon  administra- 
tion, and  Defense  Secretary  Laird  in  particu- 
lar, seem  to  be  beating  a  strategic  retreat. 

Laird  now  proposes  an  additional  $3  billion 
cut  in  the  defense  budget  for  fiscal  1970.  He 
says  he  wovild  rather  make  his  own  cuts  at 
this  time  than  to  be  forced  to  make  deeper 
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cuts  which  he  aay«  would  result  in  a  "chaotic" 
sltuatloc.  But  the  Defense  Secretary,  in  an- 
nouncing his  intention,  warned  not  once  but 
several  tunes  that  even  hla  own  cuts  wiu  im- 
petlr  our  military  readiness  "and  reduce  otir 
capability  to  meet  our  current  defense  com- 
mitments." This  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet 
Union  is  spending  substantially  more  money 
on  its  military  establishment  and  signifi- 
cantly increasing  its  worldwide  military 
power 

To  put  this  matter  in  some  perspective, 
our  defense  budget,  even  after  the  Laird  cuts, 
would  be  877  billion.  That  Is  a  great  deal  of 
money.  But  it  is  not  enough  In  a  dangerous 
world  If  It  means  that  the  United  States  in 
terms  of  military  power  is  going  to  become 
a  second-best  nation,  unable  to  meet  its  com- 
mitments and  incapable  of  insuring  its  own 
security. 

Secretary  Laird  and  President  Nixon  must 
have  an  informed  opinion  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  is  so.  If  they  think  it  is  so.  then  it 
seems  to  us  that  Instead  of  retreating  they 
should  take  their  case  over  the  head  of  Con- 
gress to.  the  American  people.  They  will  find 
plenty  of  ammunition  in  the  dismal  record  of 
the  past  50  years. 


I 

::he 
HON.  JAMES  G 
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FOR  OUR  BAPTIST 
FRIENDS 


FULTON 


OF    PENNSYl-VANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following : 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Sept.  16,  19691 
An  Authentic  Voice 

Amldaft  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  of  this 
sometimes  bitter  hour,  when  the  hands  of  so 
many  Americans  seem  turned  against  one  an- 
other, it  is  too  easy  to  forget  that  common 
sense  and  good  will  are  still  to  be  found  in 
the  great  mass  of  our  countrymen,  black  and 
white.  There  should  be  some  expression  of 
appreciation  to  tlie  Reverend  Joeeph  H.  Jack- 
son, leader  for  the  past  seventeen  years  of 
the  6.3-million-member  National  Baptist 
Convention,  U.S.A.,  this  nation's  largest  all- 
black  Psotestant  denomination,  for  remind- 
ing us  o(  this  fact. 

In  hlB  re-election  acceptance  speech  to 
14,000  delegates  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  last 
week.  Dr.  Jackson  firmly  rejected  the  notion 
that  America's  churches  owe  James  Por- 
man's  Black  Economic  Development  Confer- 
ence S3  billion  In  "reparations  "  for  past  in- 
justices to  Negroes.  And  he  called  for  an  end 
to  the  fratricidal  "campaign  of  color  "  which 
pits  "Negro  Americans  against  white  Ameri- 
cans." 

In  Dr.  Jackson's  view,  the  goals  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  should  be  "not  Negro  rights 
alone,  but  the  rights  of  all  Americans."  "The 
emphasis.  "  lie  continued,  "must  be  as  much 
on  civil  responsibility  as  on  civil  rights." 

Those  are  words  that  needed  saying,  and 
needed  saying  by  a  black  man.  They  needed 
saying  not  as  a  means  of  getting  the  white 
community  off  the  hook,  but  because  they 
are  in  the  best  interest  of  the  black  com- 
munity, the  principal  victim  of  lawlessness 
and  extremism. 

Militants  of  all  kinds  are  killers  of  the 
American  dream  of  "a  more  perfect  union  ' 
under  which  all  men.  equally  created,  will 
enjoy  their  'unalienable  Rights."  It  Is  at  least 
doubtful  that  paying  off  blackmailers  who 
employ  threats  of  violence  wiU  help  to 
achieve  such  a  union. 

Dr.  Jackson  feels  it  will  not.  He  Is  of  the 
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opinion  that  there  Is  no  room  for  the  "doc- 
trine of  separatism"  in  our  national  life  and 
asserts  that  the  future  of  Americans,  black 
and  white,   "is  with  America  " 

This,  one  may  trust,  is  the  authentic  voice 
of  the  silent,  moderate  majority  of  Negro 
Americans.  It  should  be  heard — and  listened 
to — more  frequently.  The  George  Wallaces 
and  James  Formans  will  win  the  war  for 
America's  soul  only  If  each  of  us,  through 
our  words  and  acts,  concedes  defeat. 


IMPRESSIVE  RECORD  OP  LEAGUE 
OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  FIGHTING 
STREAM  POLLUTION 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1969 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  typically 
thorough  and  responsible  fashion  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  is  focusing  at- 
tention on  a  major  problem  of  the  Na- 
tion's physicial  environment  through  the 
league's  Water  Resources  Committee.  In 
Maryland,  coimty  units  as  well  as  the 
State  league  have  played  a  large  role  in 
alerting  the  public  and  the  public  offi- 
cials to  the  importance  of  preservation  of 
cur  water  resources. 

The  following  article  describes  the  ac- 
tive rcle  of  the  Howard  County,  Md.. 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  league  ef- 
forts all  across  the  Nation  in  fighting 
the  causes  of  water  pollution  and  for  en- 
lightening the  citizenry  on  a  matter  of 
growing  importance.  I  commend  to  your 
attention  this  article  from  the  Howard 
County  Times  of  August  28,  1969: 

LWV  Has  Impressive  Record  in  Field  of 
Stream  Polujtion 

America  is  in  the  midst  of  a  water  pollu- 
tion crisis,  according  to  Mrs.  Charles  Higgins, 
president  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
Howard  County. 

"Although  many  people  are  aware  of  the 
situation."  Mrs.  Hlgglns  points  out,  "the 
League  feels  that  there  is  a  big  job  to  be 
done  in  learning  the  causes  of  pollution  and 
other  water  problems.  In  informing  the  pub- 
lic and  in  correcting  what  could  be  a  na- 
tional tragedy." 

Mrs.  Hlgglns  sees  progress  being  made, 
however,  and  she  notes  that  Individuals, 
civic  groups,  communities  and  Industries  are 
becoming  Increasingly  aware  of  what  is  hap- 
pening— and  should  not  be  allowed  to  hap- 
pen— with  one  of  the  nation's  most  valuable 
natural  resources. 

Locally,  the  League  has  worked  with  the 
Soil  Conservation  District  in  its  efforts  to 
protect  the  watersheds  of  the  Little  and 
Middle  Patuxent  Rivers. 

League  representatives  attend  all  hearings, 
meetings  and  conferences  pertaining  to  water 
resources  in  the  Baltimore  Metropolitan 
Area,  and  then  report  to  members  so  as  to 
keep  Howard  Cotinty  Leaguers  aware  of 
the  region's  problems  and  progress. 

Moving  into  the  battle  for  clean  and  bet- 
ter waterways  in  1956,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  working  with  other  organizations  on 
all  levels,  has  become  a  widely  respected 
leader  in  the  field. 

Perseverance  is  a  byword  in  the  fights  for 
good  water  waged  by  Leagues  around  the 
country.  The  Tryon,  North  Carolina  League 
led  the  way  In  a  12-year  campaign  which 
culminated  in  passage  of  a  $450,000  bond  is- 
sue in  1967.  Tryon  Leaguers  admit  that  they 
didn't  realize  the  extent  of  the  pollution 
crisis  In  their  community  until   they  read 
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the  study  which  they  themselves  had  put 
together.  What  they  discovered  was  enough 
to  shock  anyone  into  action:  raw.  untreated 
sewage  was  being  dumped  directly  Into  the 
region's  streams. 

As  a  first-step,  the  League  organized  a  tour 
for  a  high  school  civics  class  and  brought 
local  newsmen  along  for  a  first-hand  look 
at  the  contaminated  waters 

This  provided  an  initial  spark,  but  there 
was  still  a  long  road  ahead  The  League  next 
set  about  trying  to  convince  the  Town  Coun- 
cil that  a  bond  issue  was  needed  to  reverse 
the  pollution  situation,  and  it  offered  rec- 
ommendations after  studying  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities  in  neighboring  communities. 
It  took  several  years  of  convincing,  but,  as 
one  Trvon  Leaguer  put  it.  'We  nudged  the 
Council  every  now  and  then."  Tlie  ■nudging" 
paid  off.  and  the  bond  issue  was  carried  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  in  1967.  Tryon  is 
now  on  the  road  to  reclaiming  its  streams 
and  waterways  through  sewage  treatment  fa- 
cility construction. 

Tlte  problem  of  pollution  is  by  no  means 
the  only  one  relating  to  water  that  concerns 
the  League  of  Women  Voters.  Leagues  work 
on  projects  involving  water  supply,  river 
basin  planning,  flood  control,  and  many  oth- 
ers. In  California,  the  League  of  Orange 
County  supported  a  $46-mmion  bond  issue 
to  continue  long-range  flood  protection 
works  and  a  water  management  program,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  area  from  being  inun- 
dated in  the  rainy  setison  and  parched  in  the 
drv  season. 

The  League  of  the  Lower  Connecticut  Val- 
ley is  helping  to  save  that  region's  coastal 
wetlands  by  working  for  the  designation  of 
areas  as  recreational  sites,  and  by  working  to 
cut  off  plans  by  developers  to  fill  in  the 
marshlands. 

Around  the  country  similar  League  proj- 
ects have  been  and  are  being  repealed: 

The  Vermont  League  has  worked  to  have 
Lake  Champlaln  designated  as  suitable  for 
swimming  and  water  skiing. 

The  Alabama  League  directed  its  efforts 
toward  keeping  the  Tallapoosa  and  Alabama 
Rivers  standards  high  enough  to  allow  fish- 
ing, shell-fish  harvesting,  and  recreation 
along  the  riversides  to  continue. 

The  Wisconsin  League  has  taken  an  active 
role  in  projects  involving  the  Fox  and  Wis- 
consin Rivers  and  tributaries,  as  well  as  Lake 
Michigan. 

Out  west  the  Washington  League's  State 
Chairman.  Mrs.  Mortimer  Thomas,  because 
of  her  long-standing  interest  and  activity  in 
water  conservation,  was  asked  by  Governor 
Dan  Evans  to  become  co-chairman  of  the 
statewide  Washington  Committee  for  Clean 
Water.  She  is  now  working  on  passage  in 
November  of  a  $25-mllllon  bond  issue  which 
woiild  match  federal  funds  allocated  from 
the  Sewage  Treatment  Facility  Construction 
Grant  Program.  This  would  make  Washing- 
ton one  of  the  first  states  to  match  federal 
funds  with  state  money  on  such  a  project. 
And  the  Washington  League  is  already  set- 
ting its  sights  on  the  future,  aiming  at  fur- 
ther improvement  of  pollution  control  laws 
and  at  legislation  which  would  attempt  to 
cut  down  oil  spills  in  Puget  Sound. 

State  and  local  Leagues  do  not  always  act 
on  an  individual  basis.  When  the  situation 
warrants  it.  Leagues  band  together  and 
tackle  common  problems  through  inter- 
League  group  action. 

One  such  group,  concerned  with  the  Sus- 
quehanna Basin,  includes  League  representa- 
tives from  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  The 
current  problem  receiving  this  group's  atten- 
tion is  the  serious  pollution  being  caused  by 
acid  washing  into  the  Susquehanna  Basin 
from  strip  mines  and  abandoned  coal  mines, 
resulting  in  large  areas  of  "dead  water." 

The  Lake  Erie  Basin  inter-League  group — 
with  representatives  from  Michigan,  In- 
diana. Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York 
has  been  Involved  in  the  massive  undertak- 
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Ing  of  cleaning  up  Lake  Erie  The  study  they 
published  on  the  Lake  "Requiem  or  Re- 
prieve?"' has  been  widely  used. 

And.  a  trl-state  League  group  of  New  York. 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  is  studying  the 
water  resources  they  share  and  the  problems 
of  New  York  Bay  and  Long  Island  Sound. 

The  National  League  has  by  no  means  left 
all  ilie  work  up  to  the  local  Leagues.  The 
League's  national  headquarters  has  been  In 
the  forefront  of  movements  resulting  in  the 
passage  of  much  significant  federal  legisla- 
tion, including  the  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1965,  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of 
1966  and  the  expansion  of  the  Federal  Pollu- 
tion  Control   Act. 

When  President  Johnson  signed  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966.  standing  at 
his  side  at  the  White  House  ceremony  was 
Mrs.  Donald  Clusen.  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional League's  Water  Resources  Committee. 
Tlie  pen  used  to  sign  the  Act  and  then  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  Clusen  by  the  President  was 
testimony  to  the  contribution  toward  good 
water  made  by  the  National  League  and 
Leagues  throughout  the  cotmtry. 

Mrs.  Clusen.  who  has  testified  repeatedly 
before  Senate  and  House  Public  Works  and 
Pollution  Committee  hearings  in  Washing- 
ton, believes  that  getting  the  money  to  back 
up  the  legislation  now  on  the  books  is  a 
top  priority  job  A  great  deal  of  the  testi- 
mony she  gives  in  Washington  is  before  vari- 
ous committees  on  appropriations. 

Much  financial  help  has  come  from  foun- 
dation contributions  to  the  League's  non- 
profit arm.  the  Education  Fund.  Contribu- 
tions are  earmarked  for  specific  water  proj- 
ects. Among  the  Funds  major  endeavors:  a 
series  of  seminars  to  focus  attention  on  re- 
gional water  and  and  problems  and  to  show 
community  leaders  how  to  clean  up  their 
areas  waterways.  The  seminars  were  held 
from  New  England  to  the  South.  Mid-West, 
and  Pacific  Coast.  And  more  are  in  the 
works.  Plans  are  now  underway  for  a  Western 
Water  Conference  which  will  bring  together 
representatives  from  a  dozen  slates  to  explore 
the  past,  present,  and  future  of  the  Western 
water  picture. 


TIMES  CHRONICLE  TO  MARK  75TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  R.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  17.  1969 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  role 
of  the  community  newspaper  in  commu- 
nicating news  of  importance  to  readers 
has  expanded  rapidly  in  the  last  decade. 
This  has  been  especially  true  in  fast- 
growing  suburban  areas  such  as  my  con- 
gressional district. 

In  addition  to  the  major  role  played  by 
three  fine  daily  newspapers  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  Pa.,  the  community 
newspapers'  development  has  demon- 
strated the  important  f  imction  this  media 
performs.  Although  recent  times  have 
witnessed  an  amazing  growth,  commu- 
nity newspapers  have  been  serving  their 
areas  for  many  years. 

I  am  pleased  to  salute  one  of  these 
newspapers,  the  Times  Chronicle,  pub- 
lished in  Jenkintown.  Pa.,  which  marks 
its  75th  anniversarj-  with  a  special  edi- 
tion on  October  2.  1969.  The  Times 
Chronicle  was  formed  from  a  merger  of 
two  newspapers,  both  started  in  Jenkin- 
town in  1894.  The  Jenkintown  Chronicle, 
first  published  on  March  28,  1894,  and 
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the  Jenkintown  Times,  first  published  on 
April  7,  1894,  were  merged  to  form  the 
Times  Chronicle.  The  new  publication 
printed  its  first  edition  on  December  2P, 
1894. 

Still  published  in  Jenkintown.  tho 
Times  Chronicle  has  served  that  borough 
and  neighboring  communities  each  weel: 
since.  In  1959.  the  Times  Chronicle  was 
purchased  by  the  Montgomery  Publish- 
ing Co.  and  is  now  one  of  a  group  of  com- 
munity newspapers  that  circulate  in 
Montgomery,  Bucks,  and  Philadelphia 
Counties. 

In  recent  years,  the  Times  Chroniclo 
has  been  distinguished  by  the  perform- 
ance of  its  staff.  It  has  received  awards 
for  editorial  work,  production  quality, 
and  community  service. 

Numerous  awards  were  earned  in  the 
statewide  Keystone  Press  Contest  spon- 
sored annually  by  the  Permsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association.  Last 
May.  the  Times  Chronicle  won  the  1969 
Sweepstakes  Award,  the  lop  prize  among 
all  weekly  newspapers  in  the  PNPA  con- 
test. 

The  Times  Chronicle  also  received  sev- 
eral top  awards  in  the  National  Newspa- 
per Association's  annual  competition. 
Twice  in  recent  years,  these  awards  rec- 
ognized general  excellence  of  the  overall 
newspaper.  Other  citations  were  awarded 
for  individual  writing. 

This  year,  the  Times  Chronicle  won 
second  place  in  the  weekly  division  of  'ihe 
national  Edmund  C.  Arnold  Awards  com- 
petition in  typography. 

Besides  a  number  of  local  citations,  the 
newspaper  and  its  staff  have  been  recip- 
ients of  awards  from  the  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation at  Valley  Forge  and  the  Chapel  cf 
the  Four  Chaplains  in  Philadelphia. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Times  Chron- 
icles  75th  anniversary.  I  am  happy  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  newspaper  and  to  the 
people  who  write,  edit,  and  produce  it.  I 
think  that  Montgomer>-  County  is  blessed 
both  in  the  quality  and  the  number  of  its 
news  media,  and  am  glad  that  the  Times 
Chronicle  is  one  of  my  "constituents." 


ADM    JOHN  HARLLEE  RETIRES 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday.  September  17.  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  Rear  Adm.  John  Harllee  stepped 
down  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission.  He  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  very  best  men  we  could  have  e\  ?r 
had  for  that  demanding  job. 

Admiral  Harllee  built  his  expertise 
from  a  solid  37 '2  years  in  Government 
service.  He  knows  the  shipping  industry 
only  as  a  man  who  has  been  to  sea  can 
know  it:  his  outstanding  military-  career 
made  him  qualified  for  the  administra- 
tive functions  of  that  office. 

Admiral  Harllee  was  a  personal  friend 
of  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  President  Ken- 
nedy appointed  Admiral  Harllee  to  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  in  Auaust 
of  1961  and.  on  August  26.  1963,  named 
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him  Chairman.  He  was  sworn  in  by 
President  Johnson  on  July  20,  1965,  for 
his  second  term;  that  was  the  first  5- 
year  term  granted  on  the  Commission. 
No  man  deserved  recognition  more. 

During  the  time  of  the  attack,  Admiral 
Harllee  was  stationed  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
During  World  War  IT,  he  commanded  a 
motor  torpedo  boat  squadron  and  served 
as  chief  staff  officer  of  the  PT  organiza- 
tion in  the  South  Pacific.  Among  his 
many  distinguished  awards  were  the 
Silver  Star  and  the  Legion  of  Merit  with 
Combat  V.  His  squadron  received  the 
Presidential  Unit  Citation  for  6  months 
of  action  during  his  command. 

After  the  war,  he  ser\'ed  with  the 
Navy's  congressional  liaison  unit;  com- 
manded the  destroyer  U.S.S.  Dyess;  and 
graduated  with  grade  of  excellent  from 
the  senior  course  at  the  Naval  War  Col- 
lege. 

During  the  Korean  conflict.  Admiral 
Harllee  again  chose  active  duty.  He  was 
executive  officer  for  the  cruiser  Man- 
chester and  was  awarded  the  Com- 
mendation Ribbon  for  conduct  in  action. 
He  commanded  a  destroyer  division. 
which"  included  a  tour  as  commander  of 
the  surface  ships  on  the  Formosa  patrol. 
He  served  as  chief  of  staff  of  Destroyer 
Flotilla  Three  and  commanded  the  at- 
tack cargo  ship  U.S.S.  Rankin,  which  won 
more  awards  than  any  other  naval  ves- 
sel during  the  1957-58  period  under  his 
command. 

During  his  leadership  at  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  Admiral  Harllee 
was  honored  many  times  by  the  shipping 
industry.  He  received  the  "Man  of  the 
Year"  award  by  the  New  York  Foreign 
Freight  Forwarders  and  Brokers  Associa- 
tion, the  Golden  Quill  award  by  the  Rud- 
der Club  of  New  York,  the  Order  of  Mari- 
time Merit  by  the  San  Francisco  Port 
Authority,  the  Honorary  Port  Pilot 
Award  of  the  Port  of  Long  Beach,  and 
was  cited  by  the  Federal  Bar  Association 
for  his  work  in  maritime  law.  The  ship- 
ping industry  is  a  txiugh-minded.  strong 
segment  of  our  economy.  Obviously,  they 
admired  and  respected  the  strength  and 
the  determination  instilled  in  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  by  Admiral 
Harllee.  His  years  in  the  Navy  gave  Ad- 
miral Harllee  the  savvy  and  the  grit  nec- 
essary to  chart  the  progress  of  the  Mari- 
time Commission.  He  has  served  us  very 
well  in  this,  his  latest  Government  ac- 
tivity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  above  is  the  official 
record.  It  speaks  well  for  this  outstand- 
ing public  servant. 

What  is  not  always  apparent  in  the 
printed  word,  however,  is  the  strength  of 
the  character  that  is  instilled  in  this 
man.  Those  of  us  who  have  worked  with 
him  know  that  Admiral  Harllee  is  a  ca- 
pable administrator,  as  is  shown  by  his 
record,  but  we  also  know  that  he  is  a 
tremendously  warm  and  kindly  man  who 
is  loyal  to  his  friends.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful  men,  in  Government, 
and  his  roots  in  Texas  history  go  far  back 
to  the  early  days  when  Texas  was  first 
being  settled.  His  great  uncle.  Judge 
Zachary  Taylor  Fulmore  was  one  of  Aus- 
tin's first  leaders;  he  served  as  county 
judge  and  head  of  the  school  board.  The 
Fulmore  school  in  south  Austin  Ls  named 
after  him. 
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George  Childress,  great  uncle  of  Ad- 
miral Harllee,  played  a  vital  role  in 
Texas  history— he  is  the  drafter  of  the 
Texas  constitution. 

Mrs.  Harllee's  ancestors  were  strong 
characters  in  shaping  Texas  history,  too. 
Her  great  grandfather,  Sterling  C.  Rob- 
ertson, was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Texas  Declaration  of  Independence.  He 
founded  one  of  the  largest  colonies  in  our 
fledgling  republic,  later  incorporated  as 
Salado. 

Altogether,  the  spirit  of  Texas  histoi-y 
courses  through  the  veins  of  Admiral 
and  Mrs.  Harllee  in  a  lively  and  pulsating 
manner. 

We  bid  them  goodby  for  the  moment, 
and  it  is  with  a  warm  feeling  that  we 
also  extend  the  thanks  and  respects  of 
the  entire  Congress. 


THE  URBAN  PROBLEM  AND 
THE  GOP 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  17,  1969 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
crises  which  American  society  today 
faces  transcend  party  boundaries  and 
petty  politics  and  demand  of  each  of  us  a 
dedication  to  a  concerted  effort  to  raise 
the  quality  of  life  in  every  comer  of  the 
Nation. 

Certainly  any  organized  program  to 
meet  this  objective  ought  to  be  recog- 
nized and  promoted.  In  this  vein  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  activity  of  one  of  the  great 
women  of  Miclilgan  and  of  the  Republi- 
can Party. 

Elly  Peterson  has  long  been  involved 
in  the  struggle  to  bring  the  Republican 
Party  to  the  people.  Her  success  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  during  the  last  few 
years  has  brought  her  national  attention 
as  one  who  is  genuinely  concerned  about 
the  problems  of  the  cities.  In  the  an- 
nouncement of  her  appointment  to  be 
assistant  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Party,  her  activity  in  organizing  and 
promoting  the  "Metropolitan  Action 
Committee"  to  ser\-e  those  in  need  of  help 
and  to  explore  community  problems  in 
the  city  of  Detroit  is  noted  as  one  of  her 
major  achievements. 

A  member  of  numerous  civic  and  serv- 
ice organizations,  Elly  continues  to  wit- 
ness to  her  desire  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  in  the  cities  and  to  provide  meth- 
ods for  the  continuing  solutions  of  the 
massive  urban  problems  which  face  us 
today.  In  doing  so  she  contributes  im- 
measurably both  to  providing  avenues  for 
meeting  today's  problems  and  to  show- 
ing the  Republican  Party's  genuine  con- 
cern for  the  people  of  the  cities.  In  this 
regard  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Star,  September  15, 
1969: 

EiLY  Peterson  Bitilos  Urban  GOP 
(By  Paul  Hope) 

Other  women  may  get  more  glamorous 
assignments  In  the  NUon  administration, 
but  El^  Peterson  Is  likely  to  have  a  more 
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lasting  effect  on  the  Republican  partjt  than 
any  of  them. 

Mrs.  Peterson,  one-third  of  a  trlunoylrate 
that  built  the  Republican  organization  In 
Michigan  a  decade  ago.  has  been  given  the 
Job  of  building  the  party  In  the  cities. 

Her  office  is  not  In  a  plush  town  house,  and 
she  won't  be  hostess  at  fancy  parties  for 
world  dignitaries.  Her  desk  Is  In  a  p.irtltloned 
section  of  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee headquarters  that  presently  Is  half  white 
and  half  blue  because  workmen  have  fin- 
ished only  half  of  a  repainting  Job.  Many  of 
the  parties  she  gives  are  likely  to  be  In  the 
ghetto,  attended  by  people  who  never 
tliought  they  would  see  the  Inside  of  a  Re- 
publican precinct  headquarters. 

She  doesn't  believe  for  a  minute  the  many 
reports  that  the  Nixon  strategy  for  reelection 
is  a  Southern -oriented  one  that  largely 
writes  off  the  Negro  vote  and  the  Industrial 
states  of  the  Northeast. 

■'That  idea  came  from  a  book  by  a  young 
man  I'd  never  even  heard  of— Kevin  Phil- 
lips." she  said  the  other  day.  "I  Just  don't 
buy  the  concept,  and  neither  does  Rogers 
Morton." 

Morton  Is  Rep.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  of 
Maryland,  who  was  handplcked  by  President 
Nixon  to  be  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee.  He  talked  Mrs.  Peterson 
Into  coming  to  Washington  to  give  him  a 
hand  as  assistant  chairman 

Phillips  was  a  worker  In  the  Nixon  cam- 
paign and  now  Is  an  aide  In  the  Justice  De- 
partment, which  13  headed  by  Nixon's  1968 
campaign  manager.  John  N.  Mitchell.  Phil- 
lips' recent  book  suggesting  a  Republican 
strategy  for  building  a  majority  party  has 
received  widespread  attention. 

"I  don't  believe  any  party  can  really  be 
succefsful  unless  it  appeals  to  all  people," 
Mrs.  Peterson  said.  "And  let's  face  it.  the 
Republicans  have  Ignored  the  cities  all  these 
ye.irs.  We're  going  to  do  something  about  It." 

The  heart  of  her  program  Is  the  "commun- 
ity action  center,"  a  concept  pioneered  in  De- 
troit by  the  Michigan  Republican  party.  It's 
long  on  public  service,  but  short  on  blatant 
party  promotion. 

"Insteati  of  a  woman  and  a  phone  and  piles 
of  literature,  this  operation  will  take  on  the 
coloration  of  the  community  and  try  to  solve 
its  problems."  she  said. 

The  Detroit  center,  for  instance,  discovered 
that  older  citizens  of  the  Negro  section 
complained  frequently  of  getting  brushed 
off  at  the  Social  Security  office.  An  Investi- 
gation .showed  the  complaints  were  Justi- 
fied and  that  all  that  was  needed  waa  a 
single  change  In  personnel.  An  appeal  to 
Sen.  Robert  P.  Grlffln  accomplished  that. 

The  Detroit  center  also  found  that  an 
Insurance  company  was  taking  money  from 
ghetto  citizens  but  not  delivering  the  poli- 
cies. Through  the  center's  efforts,  the  com- 
pany was  finally  closed  down. 

The  center  sponsors  Chrtslmas  parties  for 
children  and  sends  kids  to  camp.  It  sponsors 
programs  In  schools  showing  high  school 
seniors  how  to  apply  for  Jobs.  It  runs  a 
Little  League  program. 

Before  long,  Mrs.  Peterson  hopes  to  have 
Fxtion  centers  In  all  the  big  cities  sending 
out  the  message:  "What's  on  your  mind? 
.^n  abandoned  car  in  front  of  your  house — 
dirty  streets — or  a  broken  street  Ught — what- 
ever s  botiherlng  you,  call  us!  We  can  make 
things  happen." 

Says  Mrs.  Peterson:  '".Ve  are  trying  to  re- 
late community  service  to  the  Republican 
party.  This  is  not  a  campaign  gimmick :  We 
may  not  get  results  for  years.  We  want  to 
get  across  to  the  people  of  an  area  that 
were  not  going  to  pick  up  and  leave  as  soon 
as  a  campflign  is  over." 

E.xubcrant.  gray-haired  and  in  her  mid- 
50s,  Elly  Peterson  has  been  a  Republican 
volunteer  and  organizer  all  her  adult  life. 
After  every  new  assignment,  she  figured  she 
would  retire  from  politics  and  take  it  easy. 
A  good  time  would  have  been  after  the  1966 
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elections,  when  she  was  state  chairman  and 
Michigan  Republicans  had  an  outstanding 
year. 

She  says  that  -when  her  hxisband.  Col. 
William  M.  Peterson,  U.S.  Army  property  and 
fiscal  officer  stationed  In  Lansing,  retires  in 
1971,  she  plans  to  hang  up  her  political  run- 
ning shoes,  too. 

But  hardly  aayon*  beU«ye«  It,  for  as  Elly 
Peterson  once  said;  "I  get  more  fun  out  of 
a  precinct  organization  than  six  no  trump, 
doubled" 
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THE    REAL    HARM    OP   MARIHUANA 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OW    WA«HrKCTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  17.  1969 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  arguments 
on  marihuana  that  one  usually  hears  are 
centered  aroimd  personal  harm.  Yet  the 
real  harm  is  social. 

This  is  the  belief  of  Judge  Albert  J. 
Yencopal,  a  justice  of  the  peace  at  Rich- 
land. 'Wash.,  and  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  text  of  a  judg- 
ment by  Justice  Yencopal  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

I  should  explain  that  the  Washington 
State  Legislature  recently  passed  a  law 
permitting  cases  on  the  illegal  use  of 
marihuana  to  be  heard  In  justice  courts. 
Judge  Yencopal  is  a  highly  respected  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  who  is  considered  to 
have  an  impressive  insight  into  social 
problems,  particularly  those  involving 
young  people.  Because  Judge  Yencopal's 
recent  ruling  was  his  first  since  the  State 
legislature  acted,  he  has  elaborated  at 
considerable  depth  in  order  to  make 
known  his  policy  and  reasons  thereto.  I 
believe  his  judgment  is  sound  and  there- 
fore, in  order  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues, insert  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

In  JtJsncE  Cottrt.  Richland  Prkctnct  Ben- 
ton CotTNTT,  Washington — No.  2183-5 


JUDGMENT 

This  is  the  first  case  on  the  Illegal  use  of 
marijuana  that  has  come  before  me  since  the 
Legislature  has  peissed  the  law  permitting  the 
same  to  be  heard  in  courts  of  this  Jurisdic- 
tion. Thus,  I  have  elaborated  at  considera- 
ble depth  and  length  In  order  to  make  known 
my  policy  and  the  reasons  thereto  Also,  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  youth  Involved,  I 
direct  this  opinion  to  them. 

Marijuana  Is  a  dangerous  drug.  It  is  much 
more  dangerous  to  the  non-user  than  to 
those  who  resort  to  it.  It  is  the  hard-working, 
responsible  citizen  who  suffers  by  '.he  cult 
that  it  creates.  For  it  is  he.  the  responsible 
citizen,  who  is  called  upon  not  only  to  sup- 
port himself  and  his  family,  but  also  to  carry 
the  burden  of  the  drug-oriented,  anti-social 
user.  If  he  falls  to  provide  for  both,  the  cul- 
ture m  which  he  lives  will  surely  deteriorate 
and  be  less  than  desired,  and  possibly  may 
even  fall  to  meet  the  needs  for  a  good  ex- 
istence. The  impact  of  the  "lark"  attitude 
that  some  have  toward  the  drug  may  not 
really  be  felt  until  the  next  generation — 
when  it  comes  to  light  that  the  smoker  of  it 
is  neither  physically  nor  mentally  fit  to 
shoulder  the  burdens  that  society  imposes 
upon  him.  In  short,  he  is  incapable  of  car- 
ing for  himself  and  those  In  his  trust  at  a 
level  necessary  to  maintain  the  culture 
through  which  he  receives  his  present  bene- 
ficial needs. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  1969  Legislature 
classified  marijuana  as  a  dangerous  drug, 
whereas  formerly  It  was  considered  a  nar- 
cotic. The  penalty  for  use  ard  possession  waa 
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drastically  revised.  It  is  a  misdemeanor  for 
the  first  offense,  a  gross  misdemeanor  for 
the  second  offenae,  and  a  third  charge  Is  a 
felony. 

No  better  contrast  comes  to  my  mind  to 
demonstrate   this   warning   than   appears   in 
the  area   of   the   University   of   Washington. 
The  contrast  developed   there  U  the  surest 
stinging  Indictment  for  the  total  prohlblUon 
of  marijuana  and  other  such  drugs.  It  Is  an 
Indictment  of  a  drug-orlent«d  cult    For,  on 
the  one  hand,  we  see  thousands  of  good  stu- 
dents  preparing   to   improve   on   our   highly 
technological  society.  It  is  highly  technolog- 
ical of  necessity   for  how  else  can  we  feed, 
clothe,  shelter,  educate,  transport,  and  Meet 
the  needs  of  over  200-mlUlon  Americans  and 
many  other  mllUons  of  other  countries.  We 
see  the  vast  majority  of  students  who,  with 
clear   heads,   get  Involved   In  society   and   its 
problems.    We    see    reality    faced    and    con- 
quered. What  a  blessing  It  Is  to  see  these  fine 
minds  preparing  for  the  future  so  that  we 
will  be  able  to  analyze  present  agricultural 
methods  uud  improve  on  them  to  feed  a  hun- 
gry world — diagnosing  the  causes  of  mental, 
physical,   and   social    Ills,   and    then    coming 
forth    with    solutions    to    eradicate    them — 
making  the  pains  of  dentistry  a  little  less — 
seeking  new  and  improved  wa.  s  to  reach  our 
children   and   provide   them   with   means   to 
satisfy    their    thirst    for    knowledge— unpol- 
lutlng   the   water  and   purifying   the   air   to 
make    them    fit    for   human    consumption- 
learning,  studying,  working   to  Improve  the 
lot  of  all  mankind  In  his  quest  for  life,  lib- 
erty,   and    happiness.    Through    his    tireless 
efforts,  he  prepares  for  the  future— a  prep- 
aration that  Is  tedious  and  laborious.  I  think 
that  this  can  best  be  illustrated  in  the  re- 
marks made  by  Professor  Frederic  A.  Harris. 
University    of    Washington,    who    is    else    an 
active  Jazz  pianist.  (Drugs:  Escape  to  a  Dead 
End;  Sunday,  November  3,  1968;  SeatUe  PJ., 
Northwest  Today.) 

"I  admit  that  it  must  be  Intimidating  to 
be  young  nowadays,  to  look  at  the  almost  un- 
believable accomplishments  of  the  establish- 
njent — heart  transplants,  rockets  to  the 
moon,  sewing  machines  that  wind  their  own 
bobbin,  etc.— and  then  realize  that  before 
you  can  make  your  dent — before  you  can 
make  your  presence  lelt  in  the  world— you 
will  have  to  go  through  years  and  years  of 
apprenticeship,  ■you  will  have  to  work,  study, 
and  learn  before  you  can  do;  and,  until  you^'e 
put  In  your  time,  you  really  aren't  worth 
much  in  comparison  to  the  others  who  have 
already  achieved  something,  who  have  al- 
ready contributed  something  of  obvious 
value.  How  much  simpler  it  is  to  deny  the 
worth  of  these  achievements,  to  denounce 
the  complexity  as  Inhuman,  artificial,  unde- 
sirable, and  to  advocate  regression  to  a  world 
where  everything  Is  simple — where  we  sit  on 
the  grass  and  love  each  other,  in  our  drug- 
Induced  stupor,  regardless  of  any  personal 
merit  or  demerits  we  might  have." 

These  fine  ladles  and  gentlemen  are  pre- 
paring, with  clear  nilnds.  to  look  reality  right 
in  the  eye  so  that  they  can  shoulder  the 
burden  of  society — which  burden  Is  to  meet 
the  needs  of  millions  of  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  grounds  located  ad- 
jacent to  that  great  University  ( known  as  the 
U  District! .  we  see  the  habitat  of  drug  users, 
the  adovcates  of  legalizing  mind -altering 
drugs,  including  marijuana.  Their  demon- 
stration of  a  culture  Is  the  most  solid  Indict- 
ment that  I  know  of  for  the  prohibition  of 
these  drugs.  For  during  their  formative  years 
(the  vast  majority  of  them  being  youngsters) , 
they  have  chosen  to  cloud  their  thinking. 
Through  drugs,  they  seek  instant  happiness 
and  instant  solutions  to  complex  problems. 
They  acquire  neither.  They  neither  work, 
learn,  nor  study.  They  contribute  nothing  to 
the  Improvement  of  society — do  nothing  to 
realistically  meet  the  needs  of  millions  of 
people.  They  seek  not  to  purify  the  air  or 
v,-ater — nor  improve  the  productivity  of  the 
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availability  of  food — nor  Improve  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing — nothing  to  the  construc- 
tion of  shelters— nothing  toward  the  eradica- 
tion of  disease — nothing  to  eliminate  Ignor- 
ance— all  of  these  being  so  essential  for  lib- 
erty and  for  life — all  of  these  being  the  very 
reason  why  society  exists. 

Instead  of  maintaining  a  rational  mind, 
they  deliberately  seek  a  state  of  intoxication. 
Instead  of  facing  reality,  they  hide  from  It. 
Instead  of  associating  with  people,  they  pre- 
fer to  substitute  drugs  for  people  and  with- 
draw from  them;  and  finally,  they  use  people 
in  order  to  obtain  their  drug  supply  (and  the 
people  they  now  Include  are  those  in  Junior 
high  and  elementary  schools  as  well)  In  the 
name  of  and  for  the  sake  cf  mankind,  what 
are  they  doing? 

They  protest  against  society  for  some  rea- 
son or  another  and.  thus,  allegedly  withdraw 
from  It.  This  is  a  half-truth.  The  term  society 
means  that  people  are  working  together  to 
achieve  the  necessities  of  life.  The  key  word 
is  "working."  Let  me  demonstrate  why  I  say 
their  so  called  "withdrawal"  is  only  a  half- 
truth — only  half  right.  Also,  I  wish  to  dispel 
the  argument  that  they  have  the  freedom  to 
act  as  they  are  now  doing.  Nothing  is  free 
They  drink  the  water  which  Is  taken  from 
Its   source   by    pumps,    channelled    In    pipes, 
chlorinated   to  make  It  fit  for  htitnan   con- 
sumption—all done  by  society,  all  of  It  at  a 
cost.  To  this  extent  they  have  not  m'lthdrawn 
from  society — but  they  contributed  nothing 
to   It — and,    yes.    to    that   extent   they    have 
withdrawn,  "fhey  eat  the  food  that  Is  grown, 
developed,  transported,  preserved,  and  mar- 
keted by  us,  as  members  of  society,  making 
it  fit  for  consumption,   and   at   a   price    To 
this   point    they    have   not   withdrawn    from 
society — but  they  contribute  nothing  to  it — 
and,    yes.    to    this    point    they    have    with- 
drawn   from    society.    They    shelter    them- 
selves   m    clothing    which    has    been    devel- 
oped   m    our    society,    from    the    shearing 
of  the  sheep  or  picking  of  the  cotton  to  the 
finished   product.  They  use  the  public  parks 
and  streets  made  by  society,  and  all  of  these 
at  a  considerable  price — to  this  extent  they 
have  not  withdrawn  from  society— but  they 
contribute   nothing   to   acquU-e   these— and, 
yes.  to  that  extent  tbey  have  withdrawn  from 
it.  TTiey.  by  their  music,  by  their  conversa- 
tion, communicate  with  other  inhabitants  of 
society  through  a  system  cf  communication 
which  has  Its  foundation  and  Is  developed 
In  our  school  system — the  product  of  society, 
at  a  price— yet  they   contribute  nothing  to 
it — and  to  that  extent  they  have  withdrawn 
from  society.  In  short,   under  the  banner  of 
rights,  they  are  taking  the  fruits  cf  society 
without  making  any  contributions  thereto. 
At  this  point  I  wish  to  quote  from  Profes- 
sor Harris. 

"How  can  artificially  altering  the  function 
of  the  brain  possibly  improve  one's  relation 
to  the  world  and  to  other  people?  How  can 
hallucinations  and  distortions  be  preferable 
to  the  real  world?  I  get  my  kicks  looking  down 
from  Mt  Constitution  on  Orcas  Island.  How 
can  there  be  any  Joy  in  disorganizing  what  it 
has  taken  evolution  eons  to  create  and 
oriranize.  In  substituting  neural  chaos  lor 
neural  order?  Don't  tell  me  to  take  drugs  to 
find  out:  I  don't  have  to  hold  a  stick  rf 
dynamite  in  my  hand  to  find  out  what  will 
happen  to  me  when  it  goes  off.  One  can  learn 
from  the  experiences  of  others;  end  as  a 
musician.  I  have  had  ample  opportunity  to 
observe  the  effects  of  psychodelic  drugs. 

"Over  long  periods  of  time  (much  loncrer 
than  the  usual  period  of  laboratory  study  cf 
the  effects  of  drugs).  I  have  watched  people 
deteriorate  under  the  influence  of  marijuana, 
amphettmlnes.  LSD,  and  the  Uke.  I  •lave 
watched  their  talents  wither,  their  minds 
clotld.  their  bodies  deteriorate,  their  paranoia 
grow.  I  have  watched  them  become  non- 
contributing  Individuals — doing  nothing  for 
themselves — nothing  for  society.  They  merely 
take  up  space  and  continue  to  absorb  drugs 
and  stand  stiU." 
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Such  Is  the  drug-oriented  culture  that 
Inhabits  the  University  District  of  Seattle 
and.  I  am  sure,  other  areas  throughout  the 
country. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  too  much  dis- 
cussion centered  around  the  effects  that 
marijuana  has  on  the  individual  who  uses  it 
and  not  enough  on  the  harm  done  to  society. 
For  on  that  point,  the  authorities  may  not 
be  in  total  agreement  on  the  harm  its  use 
may  have  to  the  individual:  but  they  are  in 
perfect  accord  that  such  a  drug-oriented 
culture  is  destructive  to  society  because  it 
creates  far  too  many  individuals  who  con- 
tribute nothing.  As  long  as  the  user  feasts 
from  society  and  contributes  nothing  to  It, 
then  society  has  the  right — in  fact  the  duty— 
to  prohibit  its  use.  This  is  why  it  is  pro- 
hibited In  every  civilized  nation  in  the  world. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  direct  the  following 
to  these  young  people  who  continue  to 
argiie  favorably  to  marijuana  s  legalization— 
that  to  use  it  is  a  lark. 

( 1 )  In  the  first  place,  whether  he  real- 
izes it  or  not,  he  is  the  idol — or  I  should  say 
the  excuse— given  by  high  school,  junior 
high,  and  elementary  students  as  to  why 
they  experiment  with  It. 

(2)  He  has  fattened  the  pocket  of  the 
pusher — however  slight— that  same  pusher 
whose  ultimate  aim  is  to  get  him  dependent 
on  th«  use  of  illicit  drugs. 

_  (3)  He  has  given  legitimacy  to  a  drug 
which  his  fellow  man,  who  may  not  be  as 
mentally  capable  as  he,  and  is  apt  to  become 
dependent  upon  its  use  to  face  reality. 

(4)  He  has  made  it  easier  for  driig  de- 
pendents to  gather  in  environments  which 
make  them  easier  prey  to  physically  addic- 
tive drugs. 

(5)  He  must  ttsk  himself  the  question: 
To  what  degree  has  he  contributed  to  the 
thinking  which  governs  those  who  seek  to 
sell  him  or  anyone  else — and  regardless  of 
age,  be  they  10  or  60  years  of  age — a  mind- 
altering  drug. 

(6)  He  must  ask  himself  the  question: 
Whether  it  is  good  that  youngsters  turn  to 
drugs  to  "turn-off"  society. 

(7)  He  should  ask  himself  who  is  going 
to  provide  the  public  and  private  necessi- 
ties for  those  homeless  youngsters  occupying 
the  U  District. 

(8)  Finally,  he  should  ask  himself:  Will  he 
be  able  to  support  the  drug  dependent  and 
also  protect  himself  and  his  family  from  the 
challenges  of  mental  and  physical  health 
disorders. 

The  young  are  normally  accusing  the 
older  sect  of  having  a  double  standard  of 
morality — especially  by  some  being  able  to 
smoke  cigarettes,  but  at  the  same  time, 
denying  the  young  the  desire  to  smoke 
marijuana — that  both  are  harmful  to  the 
individual.  In  that  respect,  the  prolonged 
use  of  either  may  very  well  tend  to  be  in- 
jurious to  the  individuals  health.  But 
where  the  contrast  really  lies  is  in  the 
elTecis  of  each  on  the  social  order.  As  I 
watch  a  carpenter  construct  my  homes.  I 
prefer  to  wish  that  the  weed  he  is  smok- 
uig  is  a  cigarette  rather  than  marijuana. 
As  I  am  talking  to  my  lawyer  who  repre- 
sents me  in  serious  litigation.  I  prefer  to 
believe  that  the  weed  he  has  in  his  mouth 
is  a  cigarette  rather  than  marijuana.  As  I 
watch  the  pharmacist  fill  a  prescription  for 
my  child,  I  prefer  to  have  the  weed  that 
he  has  just  set  down  be  a  cigarette  rather 
than  marijuana.  I  prefer  this  because  he  is 
still  with  us,  and  he  maintains  a  sound 
mind.  With  marijuana,  the  mind  loses  Its 
stability   for   hours   at   a   time. 

So  too  we  hear  this  same  argiunent  with 
respect  to  alcohol.  The  only  similarity  rests 
with  the  intoxicating  effects  of  each.  The 
marijuana  user  indulges  in  its  use  for  the 
purpose — the  sole  purpose — of  getting  in- 
toxicated. That  is  its  only  purpose.  The 
same  may  be  said  for  the  abuse  of  alco- 
hol^not  the  use  of  it — but  the  abuse  of  it. 
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Thus,  the  use  of  one  and  the  abuse  of  the 
other  are  similar;  and  each  is  a  violation 
of  the  law.  The  vast  majority  of  persons 
who  Use  alcohol  do  not  do  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  intoxicated — to  impair  their 
judgment  or  to  alter  their  thinking  proc- 
esses. It  is  ridiculous  to  contend  that  the 
champagne  toast  to  the  astronauu  at  Los 
Angeles  was  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
Intoxicated. 

ThUB,  in  r^sum^.  the  real  danger  of  mari- 
juana is  the  effect  it  has  on  the  non-user, 
productive,  and  contributing  member  of 
society  For  it  has  demonstrated  in  other 
countries  that  if  legalized,  it  can  deteriorate 
a  society  so  that  it  hampers  its  very  reason 
for  existence — to  furnish  the  needs  of  those 
it  embraces.  It  has  no  beneficial  use.  The  only 
evidence  is  to  the  contrary — that  it  is  de- 
strvicttve  of  society — evidence  that  is  sub- 
stantial, visible,  and  time  tested.  Thui  it  Is 
my  duty  as  a  judge,  first  and  foremost,  to 
preserve  society  so  that  it  can  provide  its 
members  with  the  essential  ingredients  cf 
life.  It  is  also  my  duty  to  perpetuate  it  by 
reducitig  the  numbers  within  it  who  may 
become  leaches  and  whose  care  v.'ill  have 
to  be  provided  by  the  contributing  members. 
The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  mari- 
juana, in  this  sense,  is  a  real  social  evil  from 
which  the  majority  are  entitled  to  protection. 

Those  who  seek  to  create  a  drug-oriented 
culture,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  society  s 
majority,  should  be  dealt  with  harshly — 
especially  when  the  purpose  of  establishing 
such  a  cult  is  for  private  financial  "jam —for 
the  pusher.  For  it  is  he  who  Isenefits  most 
from  a  person  becoming  a  drug  dependent.  He 
works  hard  to  achieve  this  desired  result.  He 
cares  not  what  age  are  using  the  drugs— and 
in  fact,  the  younger  the  better  because  of 
their  innocent  ignorance.  This  is  his  liveli- 
hood— to  get  children,  adolescents,  and 
adults  to  be  drug  dependent — so  that  drugs 
replace  people  and  people  rely  upon  him  for 
their  supply.  This  is  his  goal — to  get  them  in 
his  clinches,  surely  and  firmly.  It  is  he  who 
must  be  stopped. 

Therefore.  I  am  taking  this  opportunity 
to  suggest  the  following: 

(1)  That  parenu  who  suspect  their  chil- 
dren with  using  drugs,  may  contact  the 
proper  authorities  without  fear  of  prosecu- 
tion of  the'r  chl!  \  unless  the  parents  so 
desire,  and  that  the  authorities,  parent,  and 
child  shall  strive  to  attain  the  identity  of 
the  source  of  the  drugs. 

<2)  That  those  courts  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  pushers  gain  the  universal  reputa- 
tion that  sentences  on  pushers  who  do  so 
for  a  financial  gain  shall  be  swift,  sure,  and 
harsh. 

(3)  That  the  Parole  Board  set  the  maxi- 
mum to  be  the  minimum  for  pushers  who  do 
so  for  a  financial  gain. 

(4)  That  the  courts  impose  such  sentences 
and  gram  suspension  of  jail  and  fines  so  as 
to  discourage  the  trafficking  of  drugs. 

(5)  That  when  the  name  of  some  individ- 
ual becomes  evident  as  being  a  pusher  for 
economic  gain,  that  not  only  he  be  sub- 
ject to  prosecution  for  such  offense,  but 
also  to  determine  whether  there  has  been 
a  violation  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

I  do  not  consider  the  use  of  marijuana 
to  be  a  lark.  It  is  a  terrible  social  evil.  I 
do  not  enjoy  supporting  someone  else  who 
deliberEtely  distorts  his  mind  to  the  extent 
that  he  is  worthless  as  a  contributing  mem- 
ber to  society.  I  am  convinced  it  creates  a 
new  and  young  breed  of  leaches  on  society. 
The  young  energetic  good  citizen  is  seriously 
penalized  by  its  use  for  he  has  the  task  of 
caring  for  himself,  his  family,  and  also  the 
drug  derelict.  This  is  patently  and  grossly 
unfair.  For  the  reasons  that  I  have  stated 
herein,  I  am  levying  the  maximum  jail  sen- 
tence, which  is  six  months  and  the  maximum 
fine,  which  is  $500.  Any  suspension  of  a  part 
of  the  Jail  sentence  or  fine  will  be  dependent 
upon  tiie  defendant — whether  he  chooses  to 
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contribute  to  the  protection  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  society  that  has  been  so  good 
or  does  he  choose  to  be  a  burden  to  his  fel- 
low man  and,  thus,  be  truly  withdrawn  from 
It.  This  ts  up  to  the  defendants. 

Done  in  open  court  this  26  day  of  August 
1969. 

Albert  J.  Yencopal.  Judge. 


OUR  CRITICAL  FISHERIES  CRISIS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTES 

Wednesday.  September  17.  1969 

Ml-.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  am  person- 
ally aware  and  personally  concerned  with 
the  crisis  facing  our  fishing  industry. 

I  think  most  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  share  that  awareness  and  the  rec- 
ognition that  the  problem  is  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  it  cries  out  for  immediate 
action— before  we  have  lost  not  only  an 
entire  industry,  but  aLso  one  of  our  major 
sources  of  nourishment. 

To  illustrate  this  magnitude.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Record  the  cover  stor>'  of  the  August  17, 
1969.  edition  of  Today,  the  Sunday  mag- 
azine of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

This  story,  entitled  "Fishing  for  a  Liv- 
ing Off  New  Jersey,"  was  written  by  a 
young  free-lance  writer,  Nicholas  Kazan, 
and  accompanied  by  a  series  of  most 
spectacular  photographs  by  Anthony 
Riccardi,  a  staff  photographer  of  the  In- 
quirer. It  is  unfortunate  that  through  the 
medium  of  the  Record  we  cannot  ap- 
preciate these  photographs  which  tell  a 
stor>'  which  cannot  be  put  into  words. 

But  the  text  is  most  cogent  and  en- 
lightening. Perhaps  it  will  explain  to  the 
housewife  why  seafood  prices  are  so 
high:  perhaps  it  will  help  convince  the 
public  that  action  is  necessary,  and  nec- 
essary now. 

The  article  points  out  what  we  have 
known  here  for  some  time — that  the 
United  States,  once  the  second  largest 
fish  producer,  is  now  sixth.  That  food 
fish,  which  once  abounded  off  our  At- 
lantic shore,  is  rapidly  disappearing,  be- 
ing replaced  either  by  "junk"  fish  or  a 
void. 

You  do  not  have  to  tell  the  housewife 
where  the  price  of  fish  is:  she  knows  she 
is  getting  less  and  less  fish  for  more  and 
more  money. 

I  urge  each  Mem.ber  of  this  House  to 
read  this  article  and  join  with  me  in  pro- 
moting urgent  and  meaningful  legisla- 
tion toward  correcting  this  dangerous 
trend  which  affects,  in  some  manner,  ev- 
ery citizen  of  the  United  States : 

FisHiNC   FOR  A   Living  Off  New   Jersey 
(By  Nicholas  Kazan) 

Everyone  knows  what  the  oldest  profession 
is.  Fishing.  It  is  older  than  man.  Or  woman. 

Figure  it  this  way  Man  evolved  from  lower 
orders:  One  day  a  monkey  spoke,  another 
understood,  and  man  was  created.  But  before 
monkeys  existed,  before  dinosaurs  and  ptero- 
dactyls, before  the  first  venturesome  creature 
crept  onto  land,  everything  that  lived  lived  in 
the  ocean.  And  most  things  that  lived  there 
made  their  living  by  opening  their  mouths 
and  going  fishing. 
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It's  not  so  easy  for  man.  Before  he  can  taste 
fish,  an  anachronistic  process  must  bring  It 
to  hlra.  Fishermen  today  use  radios  and 
charts,  depth  meters  and  fish  soopes,  but  the 
basic  elements  of  their  art  remain:  a  sea, 
a  man.  a  boat,  a  net  (or  a  hook,  or  a  harpoon) 
and.  somewhere,  a  fish  These  are  the  rules, 
and  they  have  not  changed  for  thousands  cf 
years. 

Men  who  live  and  work  by  these  rules  are 
scattered  on  a  50-mlle  radius  from  Philadel- 
phia— in  Inlets,  bays,  and  harbors  along  the 
southern  New  Jersey  coast.  Half  a  mile  from 
the  beaches  and  the  Ferris  wheels  and  the 
Spln-Inn  Drtve-In  Hamburger  joints  are  se- 
creted half  a  dozen  dock  areas  that  send 
frefh  fish  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
N?w  York. 

Some  docks  are  old  and  healthy,  others  old 
and  dying,  but  the  state  of  the  industry  is 
best  dercrlbed  by  the  scene  at  one  of  them : 
Oteen's  Harbor  In  Wlldwood. 

There,  behind  the  30-odd  boats  that  were 
built  to  trawl  for  fish  and  now  dredge  for 
clams  because  thafs  whafs  left,  behind  the 
dock  that  has  retted  under  foot  and  collapsed 
overhead,  looms  the  huge  rusted  hull  of  a 
ship— a  fishing  boat  that  was  begun  and 
never  finUhed. 

The  lines  of  the  boat  are  clean  and  sleek, 
and  promise  to  gvUde  easUy  through  water. 
But  today  It  sits  helplessly  grounded,  awk- 
ward and  anomalous  among  the  cars  and 
trucks  that  come  and  park  beside  it  and  then 
shift  away  in  jerky,  graceless  spurts,  the  way 
motor  boats  move  on  the  ocean. 

Those  that  work  In  its  shadow— the  men 
who  clam  or  pack  clams  or  cut  fillets  out  of 
fish  sent  down   from  Massachusetts— ignore 
this  most  pris^ne  of  vessels,  this  v.-reck  un- 
touched bv  seawater.  But  they  all  understand 
Its   tinfulfiUed   promise.   They   know    it  is   a 
monument  to  the  times.  It  is  as  if  the  God 
of  fishermen  had  commanded  Noah  to  build, 
and  Noah  had  begun,  and  then  Noah  climbed 
down  from  his  ark  and  picked  his  way  slowly 
along    the    pier,    avoiding    the    holes,    and 
hopped   into   the  pretty,  vinyl-blue   tourist 
vessel  that  floats  at  the  end  of  the  harbor, 
next  to  the  sidewalk  along  Park  Boulevard; 
as  If  Noah  had  chatted  with  the  other  tourists 
eating  popcorn  and  hot  dogs  and  sipped  gin, 
and  then  gone  out  for  a  spin  on  the  waters. 
Fishing  Is  a  dilapidated,  retarded  Industry 
in  New  Jersev.  and  It  needs  a  flood.  If  the  vast 
cleansing  waters  do  not  descend,  if  there  Is  no 
new  world  created,  the  present  Industry  will 
splinter  and  rot  until  nothing  remains— not 
docks    boats,  fish  or  fishermen. 

The  decline  in  available  fish  has  been  ap- 
palling John  Shaw,  a  lobster  pot  fishermen 
from  Atlantic  City,  recalls  that  in  the  old 
days  "the  problem  wasn't  catching  fish:  it 
was  selling  them.  We  caught  too  many  "  To- 
day the  situation  is  reversed.  All  edible  fish 
are  sold,  and  rising  prices  help  to  compensate 
for  diminished  fish  stocks.  But  the  tune  may 
come,  regardless  of  price,  when  there  is 
nothing  left  to  sell. 

Last  year  New  Jersev  fishermen  landed  126 
million"  pounds  of  fish,  slightly  more  than 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers  caught  in 
1901  But  last  vear  more  than  half  the  fish 
landed  were  inedible — caught  for  industrial 
use.  The  1901  catch,  made  with  the  most 
rudimentary  equipment,  included  at  least  12 
million  more  pounds  of  edible  fish  than  the 
1968  catch. 

So  it  goes.  The  New  Jersey  fishery  reached 
its  peak  level.  540  million  pounds,  in  1956. 
But  almost  90  percent  of  that  catch  was  men- 
haden, a  fish  caught  for  processing  into  such 
products  as  animal  feed,  lipstick  and  linole- 
um. By  1956,  most  edible  fish  were  becoming 
scarce. 

That  trend  has  become  precipitous  in  the 
past  seven  years,  following  the  heavy  storm 
of  1962.  Since  then  virtually  every  species  of 
finfish.  including  menhaden,  has  decUned 
drastically.  Porgy  and  fluke  (a  kind  of 
flounder),   which   have   been   the   mainstays 
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of  the  local  Industry  for  the  part  decade,  are 
being  caught  at  less  than  a  third  of  their 
former  levels.  Only  higher  prices  and  an  in- 
crease m  available  sheUflsh — lobsters,  surf 
clams  and  scallops — have  allowed  the  in- 
dustry to  survive. 

Fishermen  regard  the  depletion  of  the  seas 
with  alternating  moods  of  Indignation  ("Why 
doesn't  the  government  help?  It  pays  the 
farmers  not  to  plant,  but  it  doesn't  pay  us 
not  to  fish")  and  equanimity  ("It's  a  fading 
life  like  anything  else.")  Fishermen  accept 
whatever  fish  come  Into  their  nets,  whatever 
money  comes  to  their  pockets.  The  sea.  the 
work.  Is  always  there,  beckonlnc:  and  it's  like 
a  boxer  missing  his  opponent.  It's  just  as 
much  work  to  catch  nothing.  Besides,  as  one 
dock  owner  rays.  "Many  fishermen  think  like 
I  do.  Pishing  may  be  dead  here  in  20  years— 
but  so  will  I." 

As  docks  are  old,  as  boats  are  old  (more 
afloat  today  were  built  before  1925  than 
since  1960)  so  are  the  fishermen  They  look 
like  the  backbone  cf  the  Social  Security  sys- 
tem, these  old  men  of  the  sea.  and  they 
wilk  on  land  with  the  easy  rocking  rhythm 
of  the  water.  Thev  will  haul  in  a  net  on  the 
day  ihey  die;  and' those  that  went,  the  ones 
who  come  ashcre  first,  do  not  retire  to  their 
homes  and  wives:  you  see  them  packing  fish 
on  the  deck  or  running  the  pulley  that  un- 
loads the  catch.  When  they  get  too  old  for 
that,  they  stand  and  watch.  They  say  it  gets 
in  your  blood. 

Most  have  had  It  in  their  blood  all  their 
lives.  Thev  started  fishing  because  thoy  went 
to  sea  in 'the  Navy  and  liked  it.  or  because 
they  lived  in  the  neighborhood  and  watched, 
or  because  their  fathers  handed  them  a  mop 
and  said  to  swab  the  deck. 

They've  fished  ever  since.  It  shows  In  the 
clear  blue  eves,  the  skin  thick  and  wrinkled 
like  a  turtle's,  the  testy  sinuous  strength 
that  gives  a  man  cf  60  the  vigor  of  someone 
30  years  younger. 

It  Ehows  too  in  their  language,  which  is 
rough,  and  in  their  use  of  it.  which  is  simple 
and  direct.  A  fish  cant  be  sweet-talked  cr 
hustled.  You  can  swear  at  him  if  you  want 
10  make  yourself  feel  better,  but  there's  no 
use  lying  or  prevaricating.  The  only  truth  a 
fiEh  understands  it.  your  net. 

The  truths  of  fUh  and  net  are  primitive 
ones,  without  a  visible  financial  future.  They 
have  nothing  to  do  with  tax  benefits  or  stock 
transfers,    with    health    insurance    or    early 
retirement  plans.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  why 
most    "younger  •    fishermen    turn   out    to    be 
40.  and  why  ycung  men  who  used  to  go  to 
sea,   today   go  to  ccllege.   A  few   sUll  move 
from  the  Navy  to  the  fishing  boats,  but  there 
is    a   shortage    of    men    en    the    decks,    and 
sometimes  a  captain  has  to  wait  a  week  to 
gather    a    crew.    The    eager    boys    from    the 
neighborhood  are  gone,  and  today  when  a 
captain  takes  his  son  en   board,  he  hopes 
the    boy    will    get    seasick- and    sea-v,eary. 
Only  in  small  towns  like  Wlldwood  does  the 
old   familiar   pattern   hold   true.   There   you 
can  still  see  a  12-year-old  boy  scrubbing  the 
deck  after  the  boats  ccme  !n.  You  ask  him 
about   the    day's    catch    and    he    frowns:    "I 
dont  knew.  Ask  my  father;  he's  the  captain." 
But  even  most  old-timers  say  they  wouldn't 
go  into  the  business  today.  And  then  they 
glance  toward  the  water,  shrug,  and  smile- 
as  if  to  say  that  it's  not  a  business,  it's  a 
way  cf  life,  and  they're  glad  they  had   the 
chance  to  live  it. 

As  much  as  the  financial  prospects,  that 
way  of  life  may  discourage  younger  men. 
SJg'  Hansen,  a  big  ruddy  Norwegian  who 
worked  at  sea  for  52  years  and  now  man- 
ages a  fishing  cooperative  at  Point  Pleasant, 
says;  Some  young  men  still  come  and  say 
they  want  to  go  fishing,  but  one  trip  out 
and  vnu  dont  nee  them  any  more.  They  get 
seasick.  Besides,  the  younger  generation 
wants  to  sleep." 

A  fisherman  docs  his  sleeping  on  shore.  As 
soon  as  his  boat  leaves  land,  he  lows  his  net 


34  hours  a  day  as  long  as  he's  out  there — 
three  to  ten  days.  At  night  he  tries  to  sneak 
three  or  lour  hours  sleep  whUe  one  of  the 
nets  is  in  the  water — and  while  the  rest  of 
the  crew  checks  the  last  tow  for  "trash,"  fish 
that  can't  be  sold  and  have  to  be  thrown 
back. 

Of  course  not  all  fishermen  go  out  for  a 
week  at  a  time.  Most  clam  dredgers  work  on 
'day  Ixiats  "  that  come  In  every  night,  but 
they  stay  out  for  13  hours — from  four  in  the 
morning  until  five  in  the  afternoon. 

Nobody  says  the  life  Is  easy.  They  say  it's 
strenuous.  They  say  it's  hazardous,  too,  both 
physically  and  financially.  Every  time  cut 
you  run  the  risk  of  being  rammed  at  night 
by  a  larger  vessel,  or  being  caught  in  rough 
seas  that  may  throw  a  man  overboard  or 
sink  a  Ixiat.  Seven  boats  from  southern  New 
Jersev  were  lost  in  the   1962  :,tcrm. 

As  if  these  worries  weren't  enough,  you 
never  know  when  you  may  snag  your  net  and 
wire  and  lose  both  (value — tiOOO).  Or  when 
your  technical  equipment  may  break  down 
and  send  you  home  early.  Or  when  you'll 
have  a  'broker."  a  trip  that  doesn't  pay  for 
suppUes.  And  when  you  come  home  with  a 
boat  lull  of  fish,  sure  of  your  fortune,  you 
may  find  that  the  price  has  dropped  from  30 
cents  a  pound  to  10. 

For  all  the  uncertainty,  fishermen  still 
make  what  they  call,  simply,  "a  living."  In 
a  very  good  year  a  captain  can  clear  around 
$18,000.  and  a  member  of  his  crew  about  half 
that.  But  the  rewards,  the  fcihermen  say.  are 
largely  intangible — the  t>eauly  of  the  sea  in 
the  summer,  three  months  cut  of  12;  the 
sense  that  each  trip  Is  a  mystery,  a  bout  with 
fortune;  and  the  firm  self-respect  that  comes 
from  working  lor  yourself  i every  crew  mem- 
ber gets  a  percentage)  and  yet  being  part  of 
a  crew. 

Fishermen  are  among  the  last  of  the  hardy, 
independent  Americans— the  last  frontiers- 
men. The  captain  of  a  boat  In  AtlanUc  City 
explains:  "You  take  a  guy  on  my  crew  and 
put  him  behind  a  desk,  and  nine  times  out  of 
ten  hell  get  fired.  When  he's  out  there  he 
doesn't  have  to  punch  a  clock,  to  get  here  at 
nine  and  leave  there  at  five.  He's  working  for 
himself.  Hes  more  his  own  boss.  Of  course, 
the  skipper  makes  the  decisions,  but  he  con- 
sults the  crew.  And  everybody  on  board 
knows  that  the  better  the  gear  is,  the  more 
fish  he'll  catch  and  the  more  money  hell 

make." 

The  interdependence  of  a  fishing  crew  acts 
as  a  powerful  communal  force.  It  molds  the 
men  into  a  unit  that  has  much  of  the  co- 
hesion and  the  spirit  of  a  Navy  boot  camp 
or  a  high  school  locker  room.  The  men  rag 
each  other  with  the  same  raucous  enthu- 
siasm : 

"Look  sharp?  You  couldn't  look  sharp  if 
VDU  had  vour  face  lifted.  I  feel  good  because 
as  long  as  you're  alive  I  know  I'm  not  the 
ugliest  guy  in  the  world." 

And  out  on  the  water  the  communal  feel- 
ing increases:  it  extends  beyond  the  limits  of 
any  single  boat.  Fishermen  lend  each  other 
equipment,  assistance,  and  advice  on  where 
to  fish.  If  you  need  something,  it's  a  long 
way— often  a  hundred  miles— back  to  shore. 
This  spirit  even  encompasses  the  foreign 
boats  that  have  moved  into  cur  coa.'tal 
waters  during  the  past  ten  years.  Much  has 
been  written  about  resentment  toward  these 
boats,  especially  toward  the  most  numerous 
ones,  the  Russian  trawlers.  But  the  fishermen 
themselves — American  or  Soviet — are  more 
likely  to  wave  than  to  curse  at  each  other 
Our  fishermen  say.  "rhey're  trying  to  make 
a  living  Just  like  we  are.  They're  catching  fish 
to  feed  people." 

At  times  the  Russian  boats  alEO  have  been 
blamed  for  the  decline  in  available  fish,  so 
much  so  that  an  agreement  recently  was 
reached  which  prevents  Soviet  vessels  from 
fishing  for  the  most  valuable  edible  finfish. 
But  the  Soviets  made  the  agreement  be- 
cause they  weren't  interested  in  these  fish. 
They   knew   that  such   species   were   on   the 
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decline,  and  they  brought  their  large  vessela 
here  to  flah  for  plentiful  varieties,  like  her- 
ring and  hake,  that  can't  be  sold  In  tbU 
country.  Russian  boats  may  be  retarding  the 
recovery  of  the  best  species,  but  they  are  not 
responsible   for  the   present   depletion. 

Probably  no  -Ingle  factor  Is  responsible, 
but  every  man  In  the  business  looks  for  a 
primary  cause.  This  is  the  ten-milllon-dollar 
question- — the  industry's  present  value;  and 
every  man  comes  up  with  his  own  answer. 
Vernon  Rise,  manager  of  a  menhaden  plant 
in  Wildwood.  said,  "The  decline  started  In 
1963.  right  after  the  big  storm.  I  still  say 
that  had  something  to  do  with  it.  The  storm 
changed  the  bottom  out  there." 

Slg  Hansen,  Point  Pleasant  fisherman:  "I 
lay  it  to  overfishing.  We've  been  doing  it  for 
20  years.  The  Russians  will  leave  soon.  You 
can  bet  they  won't  come  4000  miles  for 
nothing." 

Warren  Lund,  former  fisherman,  now  a 
Cape  May  dock  owner:  'Pishing's  not  dying 
out.  It's  changing  like  any  other  small  busi- 
ness. Fish  protect  themselves.  When  they 
start  getting  caught,  they  move.  The  porgles 
and  the  fluke  are  leaving,  so  we'll  have  to 
create  a  demand  for  something  else.  Like 
mackerel.  We  have  more  mackerel  now  than 
I've  ever  seen." 

Alfred  Jones,  Atlantic  City  dock  owner: 
"We're  killing  all  the  young.  The  government 
should  '^ss  laws  requiring  a  certain  mesh 
size  on  t&e  nets  and  prohibiting  sale  of  any- 
thing smaller.  What  would  happen  to  human 
population  if  we  destroyed  all  the  young 
males?" 

"Captain  Jack"  Lawson,  itinerant  fisher- 
man: 'You  used  to  be  able  to  get  croakers 
here  all  day  long — now  they're  down  off  Mis- 
sissippi. We're  catching  scallops  here  that 
used  to  be  off  Nantucket,  and  they're  getting 
Boston  mackerel  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Either  the  water's  getting  colder  or  the  equa- 
tor's moved." 

The  government  laboratory  in  Woods  Hole. 
Mass..  reports  that  ocean  temperatures  have 
been  dropping  for  15  years,  but  they  say  the 
trend  may  have  stopped.  The  cooler  waters 
here  account  for  the  increase  in  available 
shellfish. 

If  New  Jersey  alone  were  registering  de- 
clines, some  local  cause  i  foreign  boats,  the 
storm,  colder  waters)  might  be  held  account- 
able. But  decreasing  fish  stocks  is  a  national 
problem.  The  United  States  now  supplies  less 
than  a  fourth  of  the  fish  she  consumes  Once 
second  in  the  world  in  total  poundage,  she 
is  now  sixth. 

So  as  our  primary  cause  we  must  look  for 
a  national  problem,  and  the  one  explanation 
most  often  cited  by  fishermen  is  that  ubiq- 
uitous and  invisible  destroyer,  pollution — in- 
dustrial, detergent,  human,  and  agricultural 
(pesticide)  pollution. 

Captain  Dave  Hart,  who  had  his  own  com- 
mercial boat  for  18  years  and  now  works  for 
various  government  agencies,  documents  a 
persuasive  case  against  pollution:  "The  spe- 
cies that  don't  use  the  inland  estuaries  for 
spawning — herring,  hake,  whiting — all  seem 
to  be  in  good  shape.  The  porgies.  the  fluke, 
the  sea  bass,  all  the  ones  that  use  the  estu- 
aries, are  declining.  Of  course  there  has  to  be 
an  exception:  Striped  bass  spawn  in  the  estu- 
aries and  they're  more  abundant  than  ever. 
But  the  overwhelming  patterns  points  to 
some  sort  of  pollution." 

A  possible  solution  to  this  problem  comes 
from  Harry  McGarrlgel.  dean  of  the  Atlantic 
City  dock.  ("Me  and  my  father  before  me. 
We've  been  on  the  street  since  1911.')  Harry 
is  a  heavy,  friendly  man.  As  he  sorts  fish  on 
his  dock  he  looks  like  the  owner  of  a  New 
York  delicatessen,  but  his  friends  note  with 
pride  that  he  went  to  Washington  to  help 
negotiate  the  treaty  with  the  Russians.  Harry 
McGarrlgel  says,  "All  we  need  is  $35  million 
dollars  to  pipe  all  that  waste  out  to  sea  and 
then  things  will  be  straightened  out,  after 
about  ten  years.  It'll  take  that  long  for  the 
water  t»  clear  up." 
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Howerer  long  It  would  take  for  the  watero 
to  clear^and  ten  years  probably  is  an  ex- 
treme prognosis — the  fishermen  need  some- 
one to  t>egln  the  process.  That  someone  prob- 
ably will  have  to  be  the  P'edeiral  Govern- 
ment. States  take  little  Interest  in  fishing — 
they  dont  even  collect  statistics;  and  what 
Interest  they  do  take  varies.  New  Jersey  has 
a  law.  poorly  enforced,  prohibiting  sale  of 
small  fish;  most  Southern  States  have  no 
such  statute. 

Compared  to  oUier  nations,  even  our  Fed- 
deral  Government  pays  negligible  attention 
to  its  fishery.  Foreign  countries  build  and 
man  enormous  fleets  complete  with  the  most 
modem  equipment;  otu-  country  authorizes 
Small  Business  loans.  Beside  the  loans,  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  con- 
fines Its  activities  to  periodical  btilletlns  on 
fish  sightings  and  prices,  and  to  research. 
Thus  far  the  predominant  product  of  the 
research  has  been  expensive  new  equipment 
that  small  fishing  boats  cannot  afford.  But 
recently  the  government  has  been  develop- 
ing a  new  product  that  may  help  revitalize 
the  Industry. 

Fish  Protein  Concentrate  (FPC)  is  an 
odorless,  tastless  fish  fiour  made  by  reducing 
six  pounds  of  whole  fish  into  a  pound  of  fine 
powder.  Because  FPC  converts  the  whole  fish, 
it  retains  every  one  of  the  30-odd  amino 
acids  that  are  the  main  components  of  pro- 
tein. The  result  is  a  product  that  is  75  per- 
cent protein — and  that  could  do  much  to- 
ward relieving  under-notirishment  through- 
out the  world. 

Other  countries,  like  Norway  and  Sweden, 
already  have  begun  to  produce  FPC.  The 
United  States  is  now  building  its  first  plant. 
Although  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion has  approved  only  hake-like  species  for 
the  pilot  project,  all  signs  indicate  that  it 
will  soon  approve  all  species. 

If  so.  this  would  mean  that  the  great  mass 
of  trash  (sea  robins,  dogfish,  sharks)  as  well 
as  the  abundant  species  the  Russians  are 
catching  (herring,  hake,  mackerel)  could  be 
harvested.  The  boats  that  would  go  for  such 
fish  would  have  to  be  enormous  company 
vessels,  two  large  to  be  owned  by  the  captain, 
too  expansive  and  mechanized  to  himt  for 
fish  in  the  old,  romantic  and  desultory 
fashion.  The  men  who  worked  these  boats 
would  live  something  like  today's  clammers 
or  menhaden  fishermen.  Their  work  would  be 
more  routine,  more  like  drudgery  and  less 
like  sport,  than  the  life  of  todays  finfisher- 
men.  The  sea  is  full  of  trash. 

But  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  small 
boats  may  linger  on.  Captain  Dave  Hart  from 
Cape  May  explains,  "Up  to  now  we've  done 
our  damnedest  to  destroy  the  natural  ecology 
of  the  sea.  We've  taken  the  good  fish  and  let 
the  weeds  flourish.  If  we  start  to  fish  for 
trash  we  may  restore  the  natural  balance." 

He  goes  on  to  describe  what  may  happen 
then:  "If  the  finflsh  do  come  back,  they  may 
do  so  very  suddenly,  nsh  can  reproduce  like 
insects.  Scientists  opened  up  one  striped  bass 
and  found  three  million  eggs." 

If  the  finfish  return  in  vast  numbers,  large 
vessels  probably  will  be  constructed  to  fish 
for  them.  Such  boats  already  operate  out 
of  enormous  fishing  ports  like  New  Bedford, 
Mass.  If  comparable  boats  come  to  New 
Jersey,  then  the  small  independent  boats, 
like  the  local  grocery  store,  will  die  out. 
But  if  the  valuable  finfish  Increase  in  limited 
numbers,  if  catching  them  remains  an  un- 
certain and  speculative  venture,  construc- 
tion of  larger  boats  would  be  too  risky.  Then 
the  small  boats  might  survive. 

No  one  can  be  certain  what  will  happen. 
It  seems  that  fishing's  future  is  largely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government.  If  it 
demonstrates  that  FTC  is  a  feasible  product, 
it  may  help  create  a  new  Industry.  But  the 
real  problem  probably  is  the  estuaries.  The 
government  must  weigh  Americas  tradi- 
tional agricultural-industrial  perspective — 
the  one  that  ultimately  leads  to  contami- 
nated estuaries — against  a  future  in  which 
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man  may  have  to  depend  on  his  marine  re- 
sources for  food. 

But  the  sea  is  a  mystery.  Next  year,  the 
year  after,  the  fish  may  return.  They've  done 
It  before.  "Captain  Jack"  Lawson  says,  "Any- 
one who  thinks  he  knows  anything  about  the 
sea  is  a  damn  fool."  The  fishermen  have  a 
saying  to  express  this.  Ask  one  of  them  any- 
thing about  fish  and  he'll  answer,  as  often 
as  not.  with  a  shrug — and  then  he'll  add: 
"They  have  tails,  and  they  swim." 

But  every  fisherman  changes  the  expres- 
sion a  little  to  suit  his  personaUty.  "Cap- 
tain Jack"  is  67  years  old.  a  lithe,  spunky 
little  Virginian  who  speaks  with  a  Boston 
twang  from  fishing  there  for  many  years.  He 
says.  "Fishing's  deteriorating  just  as  fast 
as  you  can  push  it  down  the  hill.  Don't  ask 
me  why.  They  have  fins  and  tails:  they  go 
where  nobody  knows." 

Will  the  fisherman  go,  too?  Probably  in  one 
guise  or  another,  he  will  remain.  TTie  cap- 
tain of  a  boat  in  Atlantic  City  says:  "Today 
I'm  a  bum  because  I  make  a  living  from  the 
sea.  People  hear  Im  a  commercial  fisherman 
and  they  turn  up  their  noses.  They're  snobs. 
Some  day— I  may  not  live  to  see  it — the  man 
of  the  sea  will  be  respected.  He'll  provide 
the  food  that  the  world  will  subsist  on." 


AMERICA'S     WAR     VETERANS     PAY 
TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  DIRKSEN 


HON.  MARTIN  B.  McKNEALLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  17,  1969 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday  morning,  September  10,  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  I  was  privi- 
leged to  participate  in  a  special  and  im- 
pressive memorial  service  for  the  late 
Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen.  The  partici- 
pants were  distinguished  representatives 
of  approximately  17  veterans'  organiza- 
tions who  had  gathered  to  pay  their  last 
tribute  to  this  great  American  who  had 
been  a  loyal  and  faithful  friend  of  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents. 

I  suppose  Senator  Dirksen  belonged  to 
several  of  these  great  organizations,  but 
I  am  proud  to  record  that  he  was  a  dis- 
tinguished member  and  past  district 
commander  of  the  American  Legion, 

I  should  like  to  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  eulogy  which  was  delivered  on 
that  occasion  by  another  distinguished 
Legionnaire,  and  past  national  com- 
mander, the  Honorable  Donald  E.  John- 
son. Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs: 

Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Donald  E 
Johnson,  Admin istr.ator  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, AT  Combined  Veterans  Organiza- 
tion Mbmorial  Services  for  Senator 
Everett  M.  Dirksen 

Everett  McKinley  Dirlcsen  will  be  remem- 
bered gratefully  and  always  by  America's 
veterans  as  a  patriot  who  greatly  loved  our 
country  .  .  .  and  as  a  man  who  lived  the 
creed  bequeathed  him  and  all  of  us  by  an- 
other great  citizen  of  his  t>eloved  Illinois  .  .  . 
Abraham  Lincoln  .  .  .  "to  care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his 
widow  and  liis  orphan." 

As  a  combat,  overseas  veteran  of  World 
War  I.  he  knew  personally  the  holocaust  and 
the  cost  of  war.  His  concern  for  veterans,  his 
compassion  for  the  disabled  and  the  widowed 
and  the  orplianed  was  expressed  most  elo- 
quently--not  alone  in  the  remembered  ora- 
tory of  this  gifted  speaker,  but  also  In  the 
rewarding  benefits  which  he  helped  to  write 
into  Law. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  ...  11  years 
after  he  fi^t  entered  the  House  oX  Repre- 
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sentatlvee  ...  he  helped  enact  the  G I 
Bill  .  .  .  one  of  the  most  enllght«ned  laws 
ever  passed  by  any  government  in  hisitory. 

But  his  accomplishments  on  behalf  of  our 
nation's  veterans,  their  dependents  and  sur- 
vivors were  not  limited  to  this  program. 
Far  from  It.  His  greatest  service  to  veterans 
was  in  the  leadership  which  he  gave  U>  the 
Senate  as  it  considered  the  many  veteran 
benefit  programs  to  come  before  it  during  the 
more  than  five  terms  in  which  he  served 
as  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 

Beyond  this,  of  course,  was  his  dedicated, 
able  service  on  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, which  monitors  legislation  benefitting 
the  millions  of  veterans,  widows  and  chil- 
dren receiving  Veterans  Administration  com- 
pensation and  pension  and  G  I.  Insurance 
■issistance. 

The  veterans  organizations  to  which  he 
providly  belonged  know  well  how  much  this 
great  American  contributed  to  their  growth 
and  progress  since  World  War  I.  The  others, 
whose  meetings  and  conventions  he  often 
•iddressed.  will  remember  the  inspiration  and 
renewed  strength  he  brought  to  them. 

Wltli  grieving  hearts,  America's  veter.ins 
say  farewell  to  a  loved  and  admired  comrade. 

We  are  sure  he  would  understand  that  the 
only  lasting  and  worthwhile  tribute  we  can 
pay  him  is  to  carry  on  his  great  work  and 
to  share  his  uue  compassion  for  those  who 
have  borne  the  battle  and  for  their  widows 
and  their  orphans. 

This  we  will  do  .  .  .  Senator  Everett  Mc- 
Kinley Dirksen. 

Rest  in  peace. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 


SENATOR  EVERETT  McKINLEY 
DIRKSEN 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1969 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  will 
never  be  another  like  him.  There  have 
been  great  leaders  before,  astute  politi- 
cians, men  of  flamboyant  style,  patriots 
of  the  highest  order.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  this  Nation  will  be  graced 
again  •«'ith  a  man  whose  character  and 
rhetorical  skill  even  closely  resemble  that 
of  the  late  Senator  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen. 

It  was  with  great  sadness  that  I  learned 
of  the  death  of  the  distinguished  Senate 
minority  leader.  A  man  whose  advice  was 
sought  by  four  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  Senator  Dirksen  served  his  State 
and  Nation  with  fuU  devotion.  His  ability 
and  his  humanity,  his  wisdom  and  his 
patriotism,  were  well  known  and  univer- 
sally respected. 

I  know  the  members  of  his  party  will 
miss  his  leadership  as  will  we.  of  the 
opposite  party,  miss  his  unique  style  of 
debate  and  urbane  opposition.  To  those 
who  disagreed  with  his  views.  Senator 
Dirksen  was  a  feared  adversary,  who  yet 
remained  a  friend.  An  astute  legislative 
leader  devoted  to  his  party's  programs,  he 
had  the  capacity  to  put  aside  partisan 
considerations  when  required  by  the 
needs  of  the  Nation.  He  earned  the  af- 
fection of  much  of  the  American  public. 
We  shall  miss  his  wisdom  and  ability 
as  well  as  his  oratorical  skill  and  his 
penetrating  wit.  Everett  Dirksen  was  a 
legend  In  his  own  time,  and  he  will  long 
be  remembered  as  a  truly  great  American. 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTA-nVES 
Wednesday.  September  17,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
all  mourn  the  loss  of  our  distinguished 
minority  leader  in  the  Senate.  Many 
tributes  have  been  paid  to  the  Senator, 
but  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Sep- 
tember 9  issue  of  the  Davenport  Times- 
Democrat  does  an  excellent  job  of  sum- 
marizing these  tributes,  as  follows: 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen 
Across  the  United  States.  Sen.  Everett  Mc- 
Kinley Dirksen  is  being  mourned  as  an  out- 
standing legislator  and  political  leader.  It 
generally  is  reserved  for  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois— and  some  of  Iowa — to  know  that  he 
served  the  state  and  the  nation  in  a  great 
Illinois  tradition. 

He  shares  particulation  distinction  with: 
James  Hamilton  Lewis,  a  Chicago  Demo- 
crat, who  served  with  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  from  1913  to  1919  as  conscientiously 
as  he  did  with  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt from  1931  to  1939;  Scott  W.  Lucas,  also 
a  Etemocrat,  from  Havana,  1939-1951.  a  Sen- 
ate leader  of  the  Roosevelt  and  Harry  S 
Truman  years; 

And  C.  Wayland  Brooks,  Chicago  Repub- 
lican, of  a  comparable  vintage.  1940-1949. 

Like  Senator  Dirksen,  they  were  members 
of  a  race  of  orators.  They  were  not  just  small 
town  or  big  city  politicians.  They  were  dra- 
matic in  their  projection  of  tlie  legislative 
process.  When  they  spoke  the  Senate — and 
others — listened . 

Of  far  greater  consequence  in  Senator 
Dirksen's  performance,  he  had  a  highly  de- 
veloped sense  of  political  accommodation. 
While  It  irked  some  Republicans,  the  Dirksen 
technique  gave  the  party  a  strong  role  as  the 
loyal  opposition.  It  won  respect  and  applause 
not   only  for   him   but   for  the  GOP. 

He  was  not  only  a  party  leader,  but  a  pa- 
triotic American,  who  saw  that  his  high 
office  was  fulfilled  responsibly.  As  has  been 
set  forth  in  news  accounts  of  his  passing 
from  the  national  scene,  his  influence  and 
accomplishments  helped  translate  purposes 
and  ideals  into  sound,  significant  and  far- 
reaching  legislation. 

Some  of  his  colleagues  put  it  well.  Said 
Sen.  Mike  Mansfield,  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate:  "He  was  an  old  pro.  His  word  was 
good.  Evervthing  was  on  the  table."  Observed 
Sen.  Jack  Miller  of  Iowa:  "There  has  never 
been  a  minority  leader  his  equal,  and  few 
majority  leaders  .  .  .  could  match  his 
effectiveness." 

lu  his  consummate  political  skill  and  in 
the  flaunting  of  a  colorful  personality,  he 
captured  the  attention  and  interest— even 
affection — of  people  who  never  had  met  or 
even  seen  him  personally. 

The  Dirksen  success  is  the  more  impressive 
in  the  fact  that  he  had  such  a  humble  be- 
ginning as  the  son  of  German  immigrants 
with  a  backgrpund  of  the  picturesque  Frisian 
Islands  off  the  coasts  of  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands.  His  father  having  died  when  he 
was  five,  he  learned  early  how  to  work:  his 
application  to  unpromising  jobs  continued 
through  college  as  he  worked  his  way. 

This  is  the  stuff  of  which  American  legends 
are  composed  and  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen 
lived  up  to  the  tradition. 

As  has  been  set  forth  by  hundreds  of  writ- 
ers and  commentators,  his  sonorous  voice  is 
stilled.  Only  the  echoes  of  his  grandiloquent 
delivery  linger  and  fade.  His  influence  will 
live,  though,  to  the  nation's  benefit  and  Illi- 
nois pride. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  CLARIFY  INTEN- 
TION OF  CONGRESS  RELATING 
TO  EXEMPTION  FROM  FUEX. 
TAXES  OF  VEHICLES  IMMOBI- 
LIZED AND  USED  OFF  OF  HIGH- 
WAYS 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 


or    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  17.  1969 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced H.R.  13815,  which  would  amend 
the  Internal   Revenue  Code   of    1954   to 
clarify  the  status  of  motor  vehicles  under 
.section  4041.  The  need  for  this  legislation 
is  self-evident.  Its  purpose  is  to  clarify 
the  law  and  make  cerUin  that  the  In- 
ternal  Revenue  Sei-vice  conforms  with 
the  intention  of  the  Congress.  An  ex- 
planation for  the  need  for  the  enactment 
of  this  measure  follows: 
Legislation  To  Clarify  Intention  of  Con- 
gress in  Exempting  From  Ftel  Taxes  Im- 
mobilized   Vehicles    When    Utilized    Orr 
OF  Highways 

Section  4041  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  imposes  taxes  of  4(  per  gallon  upon 
the  retail  sale  or  xise  of  diesel  fuel  and  cer- 
tain special   fuels  for  highway  vehicles  and 
certain    other    methods    of    transportation. 
Regulations   §  48.4041-7(c)  (2)    provide  that 
under  ceruiin  circumstances  a  motor  vehicle 
may  be  so  used  as  to  lose  us  essential  charac- 
teristics as  a  motor  vehicle.  This  is  the  case 
the   the   vehicle   performs   a   function   other 
than  propulsion  or  loading  or  unloading  and 
that  function  Is  powered  by  the  same  fuel 
used  to  propel  the  vehicle  at  other  times  This 
distinction   applies  when   the   vehicle   Is   off 
the  highways  and  has  been  immobilized    In 
particular,    this    rule    applies    in   situauons 
where  a  motor  vehicle  is  driven   to  a  well- 
head and  sets  up  equipment  to  service  the 
well.   The  equipment  may   consist  of   tubes 
which,  when  fully  joined  and  extended,  may 
be  inserted  one  or  more  nules  into  the  earth. 
The  vehicle  must  be  made  as  completely  im- 
mobile  as   possible,    for   even    the   slightest 
movement  could  cause  an  enormous  shift  in 
the  direction  of  the  equipment  powered  by 
the  vehicle.   In  effect,   the   vehicle   must   be 
made  into  a  piece  of  Immobile  machinery   In 
such  a  case,  tv-plcally,  several  man-hours  are 
required  bothto  set  up  the  vehicle  and,  after 
the  vehicle  has  performed   its  immobilized 
function,  to  break  it  down. 

Although  this  appropriate  approach  is  in 
the  regulations,  it  appears  that  Internal 
Revenue  agents  apply  these  regtilations 
grudgingly.  For  example,  the  regulations  il- 
lustrate an  Instance  where  the  setting  up 
process  takes  6  man-hours  and  the  break- 
ing down  process  takes  4'2  man-hours.  In 
one  case  where  the  setting  up  process  takfs 
between  2  and  4  man-hours  and  the  breaking 
down  process  takes  a  similar  period,  agents 
have  ruled  that  the  regulations  were  not 
complied  with. 

It  is  intended  by  this  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 4041  to  codify  the  regulaUons  and  to 
make  clear  that  the  shorter  periods  of  time 
that  have  been  described  are  sufficient  to 
constitute  "the  expenditure  of  a  substantial 
amount  of  time  and  effort"  to  set  up  and 
break  down  the  equipment  and  cause  it  to 
lose  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  motor 
vehicle. 

It  is  clear  that  the  fuels  in  question  are 
not  used  in  this  circumstance  for  the  purpose 
of  propelling  a  motor  vehicle  on  the  highway 
or  elsewhere.  As  to  diesel  fuel,  the  Code 
makes  no  distinction  between  fuel  used  for 
propulsion  and  fuel  used  for  other  purposes. 
However,  where  the  vehicle  has  been  im- 
mobilized   (not    merely   parked),    then    the 
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major  factvial  problem  would  be  in  allooatlng 
the  fuel  between  propulsion  and  mere  use  In 
non-hlgtoway  equipment.  Where  such  alloca- 
tion may  be  made  It  seems  Inappropriate  to 
impose  the  tax.  It  U  Intended  that  tech- 
nology thAt  strives  for  greater  efficiency  utd 
flexibility  will  not  be  unreasonably  inhibited 
by  the  provisions  of  the  tax  laws  and  the  In- 
terpretations given  to  those  provisions. 


THE  THIRD  MOST  DANGEROUS 
OCCUPATION 


HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

or  towA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^S 

Wednesday,  September  17.  1969 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
everyone  seems  to  be  alarmed,  and  right- 
ly so,  concerning  the  death  and  maiming 
resulting  from  automobile  accidents.  Al- 
though 1,000  persons  per  year  are  killed 
and  many  more  are  severely  injured  and 
the  deaths  per  mile  traveled  are  twice  as 
high,  few  seem  to  be  concerned  about 
farm  tractor  accidents.  Some  may  be  sur- 
prised t51eam  that  a  substantial  portion 
of  these  tractor  accidents  also  occur  on 
the  highways.  The  whole  matter  of  farm 
tractor  accidents  has  been  almost  ig- 
nored by  the  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Government  until  recently. 

In  1966  Congress  passed  the  National 
Motor  Vehicle  and  TraflBc  Safety  Act 
and  I  think  it  can  take  part  of  the  credit 
for  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  re- 
duction since  that  time  in  the  automobile 
highway  death  rate  in  terms  of  fatalities 
per  miles  traveled.  I  am  not  certain  what 
should  be  done  to  make  a  like  reduction 
in  farm  tractor  accidents  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  should  be  moving  rapidly 
to  better  inform  ourselves  concerning  the 
causes  and  to  attempt  to  find  some 
answers. 

There  was  one  death  for  14.3  million 
miles  traveled  by  automobile  in  1966 
compared  to  one  death  per  14.9  million 
miles  traveled  in  1968;  and  the  fatality 
rate  for  farm  tractors  is  one  death  for  7.3 
million  miles  traveled. 

I  believe  considerable  information  is 
available  from  State  agricultural  en- 
gineering schools  and  some  studies  that 
have  been  made  but  the  information  has 
not  been  adequately  pulled  together  and 
prepared  in  a  usable  form  by  an  inde- 
pendent source.  At  least  it  has  not  been 
prepared  to  the  extent  that  some  Mem- 
bers would  feel  it  necessary  before  tak- 
ing affirmative  action. 

The  material  from  some  of  these  re- 
ports and  from  independent  sources  has 
been  recently  pulled  together  and  set 
forth  in  the  form  of  a  report  by  Mr. 
James  Williams  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  who 
has  been  working  this  summer  as  an 
intern  for  Ralph  Nader.  I  think  that  it 
is  worth  reading  for  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  subject  matter  and  I  am 
including  it  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord so  that  it  will  be  available  to  all.  Of 
course,  the  recomjnendations  in  the  re- 
port represent  the  views  of  Mr.  Williams. 
I  believe  it  provides  about  as  compre- 
hensive and  well  written  a  siunmary  of 
the  problem  as  I  have  seen. 
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While  some  may  have  different  opin- 
ions as  to  what  should  be  done,  at  least 
a  considerable  niunber  do  have  some 
opinion  and  I  note  that  the  National 
Safety  Council  in  its  1969  edition  of 
Accident  Facts  claims  that  93  of  the 
overturned  fatalities  in  100  particular 
farm  tractor  accidents  which  they 
studied  could  have  been  prevented  by  the 
use  of  mechanical  devices  that  were  not 
available  on  the  tractors.  I  also  note  that 
at  least  two  States  haVe  passed  laws  re- 
quiring tractors  on  the  highways  to  be 
equipped  with  a  slow-moving  vehicle 
sign  which  is  readily  viewable  by  an- 
other oncoming  vehicle  and  that  those 
two  States  report  a  reduction  in  tractor 
fatalities  on  the  highways  since  the  pas- 
sage of  that  legislation. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  have  not 
formed  a  definite  opinion  as  to  what  de- 
vices ^ould  be  encouraged  or  how;  and 
I  also  believe  that  if  certain  devices  are 
to  be  required  on  farm  tractors,  the 
requirement  should  apply  at  the  point  of 
deliverj'  rather  than  at  the  point  where 
it  left  the  factorj'.  I  reached  this  con- 
clusion because  I  know  there  are  so  many 
devices  made  by  manufacturers  other 
than  those  who  manufacture  tractors 
that  to  exclude  these  other  manufac- 
turers from  the  market  would  be  ex- 
cluding needed  Innovation  and  competi- 
tion. These  and  other  reasons  were 
behind  my  decision  to  ask  for  the  House 
legislation  leading  to  a  report.  This  leg- 
islation was  adopted  on  September  3  of 
this  year  as  an  amendment  to  the  Auto 
Safety  Act  and  provides  that  the  De- 
partment of  Traiisportation  make  the 
study  and  report  back  to  Congress  by 
April  1  of  next  year,  and  the  entire 
amendment  reads  as  follows : 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  prepare  and  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  no  later  than  April  i, 
1970.  a  report  on  the  extent,  causes  and 
means  of  prevention  of  agricultural  tractor 
accidents  on  both  public  roads  and  farms.  In 
addition  to  such  other  Information  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  the  Secretary  shall  in- 
clude la  the  report — 

(1)  an  estimate,  based  on  the  best  statisti- 
cal information  available,  of  the  number  of 
deaths  end  Injuries  resulting  annually  from 
agricultural  tractor  accidents; 

(2)  an  identification  of  the  primary  causes 
of  agrieultural  tractor  accidents,  including 
consideration  of  the  hazards  most  likely  to 
cause  death  or  Injury;  and 

I  3)  specific  recommendations  on  means  of 
preventing  the  occurrence  of.  and  reducing 
the  severity  of  injuries  resulting  from,  agri- 
cultural tractor  accidents.  Including  such 
legislative  proposals  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines are  needed. 

(b)  tn  formulating  the  recommendations 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary slmll  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
advisability  of  establishing  uniform  Federal 
safety  standards  In  the  design  and  manu- 
facture of  all  agricultural  tractors  sold  in  in- 
terstate commerce,  requiring  the  installation 
on  such  tractors  of  safety  devices,  and  pro- 
viding assistance  to  the  States  In  develop- 
ing accurate  reporting  procedures  for  acci- 
dents tavolvlng  such  tractors. 

(c)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  prompt  com- 
pletion of  this  report,  officials  of  other  Fed- 
eral departments  or  agencies  shall  make 
available  to  the  Secretary,  upon  his  request, 
any  data  or  Information  in  their  possession 
relating  to  agricultural  tractor  accidents  and 
shall  otherwise  provide  assistance. 
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I  hope  this  provision  will  remain  in 
the  bill  as  it  emerges  from  the  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  and  that  the  De- 
partment will  provide  the  report  as  soon 
as  possible  together  with  recommenda- 
tions made  so  that  action  can  be  taken 
next  year. 

Upon  reading  of  my  interest  and  ef- 
forts in  this  regard,  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, Mrs.  Phyllis  Brierty  of  Boone. 
Iowa,  communicated  with  me  and  indi- 
cated not  only  her  concern  but  also  that 
she  had  been  so  interested  that  she  had 
been  collecting  newspaper  clippings  of 
farm  tractor  deaths  in  Iowa.  While  this 
may  not  be  all  of  the  accidents  that  were 
in  Iowa,  it  surely  is  representative  of 
those  that  have  occurred  and  would  be 
of  value  in  indicating  the  gravity  of  the 
problem.  I  commend  Mrs.  Brierty  for  her 
effort  and  her  interest  and  include  these 
clippings  as  an  indication  of  the  extent 
of  the  problem  and  that  it  involves  per- 
sons of  all  ages : 

The  THnu)  Most  Dangebotjs  Occttpation  :   A 
Report   on    Fakm    TKactor    Hazards 

introduction 

On  the  average,  three  American  farmers 
are  killed  by  their  tractors  every  day.  Most 
of  these  deaths  are  due  to  a  tractor  over- 
turning and  crushing  the  driver;  Indeed,  the 
possibility  of  a  tractor  overturning  Is  so 
great  that  most  West  European  nations  re- 
quire by  law  that  their  farm  tractors  be 
equipped  with  either  a  safety  frame  or  cab, 
which  have  been  shown  to  be  extremely  in- 
fluential in  reducing  the  number  of  fatalities 
and  Injuries  associated  with  an  overturning 
tractor  accident.  The  United  States,  although 
taking  a  strong  Interest  in  the  safety  of  the 
drivers  of  automobiles,  has  neglected  to  In- 
sure any  type  of  protection  for  the  drivers 
of  farm  vehicles. 

Machines  have  become  an  Integral  part  of 
an  agricultural  occupation.  As  more  agricul- 
tural machines  are  Introduced  Into  the 
market,  and  as  existing  machines  are  de- 
signed to  accomplish  numerous  and  varied 
extra  Jobs,  the  dangers  associated  with  the 
use  of  these  machines  continue  to  multiply. 
Until  recently,  these  hazards  have  been 
thought  of  as  unimportant  and  have  been, 
for  the  most  part,  neglected  by  both  farmers 
and  the  farm  machine  Industries;  legisla- 
tion pertaining  to  safe  farm  equipment  is 
practically  nonexistent.  Dangerous  machines, 
combined  with  the  independent,  Improvlsa- 
tlonal  nature  of  an  agricultural  occupation, 
have  caused  the  per  capita  number  of  farm 
fatalities  and  serious  farm  Injuries  to  In- 
crease steadily  from  year  to  year. 

Legislation  pertaining  to  the  operation  of 
a  farm  is  Impractical,  since  there  is  no  ade- 
quate way  to  enforce  such  laws  on  every 
Individual  farm.  However,  agricultural  ma- 
chines, particularly  the  tractor,  are  the 
major  causes  of  farm  accidents,  and  tech- 
nology has  advanced  to  the  point  where 
many  of  these  safety  hazards  could  be 
eliminated.  What  is  now  needed  is  an  extra 
push  to  insure  that  safe  farm  equipment  Is 
standard  farm  equipment.  To  Insure  this 
result,  increased  farmer  education  programs 
must  be  combined  with  more  technological 
advances  by  the  farm  machinery  Industries. 
Legislation  in  the  realm  of  the  manufacture 
of  safe  farm  vehicles  is  also  a  necessity. 

part  l:   DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  PROBLEM 

Because  of  the  independent.  Individual- 
istic nature  of  an  agricultural  occupation, 
farm  safety  encompasses  more  than  merely 
extra-sa/e  farm  vehicles  or  a  rigid  code  of 
manufacture  restrictions.  Many  farm  acci- 
dents occur  because  a  farmer  improvises  nu- 
merous Jobs  for  his  tools  and  implements  of 
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husbandry,  jobs  which  the  manufacturers 
of  farm  machinery  and  legislative  officials 
could  never  have  envisioned.  Perhaps  this  is 
one  of  the  reasons  that  the  area  of  farm 
safety  has  been  practically  Ignored  by  both 
federal  and  state  legislatures. 

Nevertheless,  recent  statistics  show  that 
some  action  must  be  taken  to  curb  the  con- 
tinuing rise  in  farm  accidents  In  1962.  there 
were  15.7  fatalities  per  100.000  farm  people, 
and  this  figure  climbed  steadily  to  20.1  fatal- 
ities per  100.000  farm  people  by  1967,-  an 
increase  of  28';  in  five  years.  Machinery,  par- 
ticularly tractors,  was  responsible  for  the 
death  in  42^;  of  the  farm  accidents  In  1967 
(1).  In  fact,  in  1964.-  45';  of  all  United 
States  fatalities  resulting  from  accidents  in- 
volvlng  machinery  ( transportation  accidents 
excluded)  occurred  in  agricultural  occupa- 
tions ( 2 ) . 

When  highw»y  accidents  are  Included, 
larm  tractors  alone  have  resulted  In  over 
lOOO  fataUties  annually  for  the  past  eight 
years.  Although  the  total  number  of  fatal- 
ities from  accidents  involving  tractors  has 
remained  essentially  constant  for  the  past 
lew  years,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  total 
nvimber  of  people  engaged  in  an  agricultural 
occupation  has  been  steadily  declining:  thus, 
the  percentage  of  farm  tractor  fatalities  per 
number  of  workers  has  been  increasing  at  a 
much  more  rapid  rate  than  shown  by  statis- 
tics of  the  total  number  of  tractor  accident 
fatalities. 

Fatalities,  however,  represent  less  than 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  acci- 
dents involving  farm  tractors,  and  some  of 
these  other  accidents,  ranging  from  crushed 
ribs  to  the  loss  of  limbs,  can  seriously  handi- 
cap the  farmer  involved,  financially  as  well 
as  phvsically. 

This  report  will  consider  specifically  the 
safety  hazards  inherent  in  the  average  trac- 
tor design,  but  will  also  consider  problems 
which    Indirectly    affect    the    safety    of    the 

farmer. 

I- A:   Tractor  design 

Of  the  more  than  1000  yearly  fatalities  in- 
volving tractors,  over  60  per  cent  result  from 
a  tractor  overturning,  either  90  degrees  to  the 
side  or  180  degrees  backwards,  and  crushing 
the  driver  or  passengers.  In  another  some 
4000  to  5000  accidents  ( many  involving  over- 
turning tractors),  the  victim  may  suffer 
broken  bones,  peeled  away  flesh,  or  the  loss  of 
his  legs  or  arms. 

The  high  number  of  overturning  tractors 
Is  directly  attributable  to  one  of  the  basic 
efficiency  designs  of  a  farm  tractor;  namely, 
the  main  mass  of  the  machine  is  located  well 
above  the  ground  (the  center  of  gravity  of  a 
tractor  is  generally  2  to  2I2  feet  above  the 
roadway),  to  protect  the  underside  of  the 
tractor  from  bumpy  terrain,  to  give  the 
driver  a  longer  visibility  range,  and  to  pro- 
tect crops  during  harvesting.  However,  this 
high  clearance  efficiency  can  become  a  dan- 
gerous problem  when  the  tractor  is  used  on 
the  sides  of  a  steep  hill,  when  too  l^jjge  a 
load  is  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  tractor 
or  the  load  is  improperly  attached  (causing 
the  tractor  mass  to  rotate  around  the  rear 
axle),  when  one  of  the  rear  wheels  descends 
unexpecte<tly  into  a  ditch  and  momentum 
carries  the  tractor  over  onto  its  side,  when  a 
sharp  turn  is  attempted  at  too  high  a  speed 
(again  causing  the  tractor  to  continue  over 
onto  Its  side ) ,  or  when  the  rear  wheels  be- 


•  These  statistics  are  based  on  the  entire 
U.S.  farm  population.  10.875.000  people  in 
1967;  however,  the  number  of  agricultural 
workers  was  only  4,000,000  in  1967.  and  sta- 
tistics based  on  this  number  show  that  there 
were  68  deaths  per  100,000  workers  in  1967 
making  agriculture  the  third  most  dangerous 
occupation  In  America  (ranking  tiehlnd  min- 
ing and  construction  work) . 

-The  most  recent  statistics  available  In 
this  category. 
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come  immobile  for  some  reason  (striking  a 
log,  becoming  Imbedded  in  mud)  and  the 
powerful  tractor  motor  continues  to  force 
the  tractor  backwards  around  the  rear  axle. 
The  danger  associated  with  tractor  overturns 
Is  magnified  by  the  fact  that  should  the 
tractor  overturn,  the  driver  is  left  totally 
unprotected;  unless  he  Is  extremely  quick 
and  agile,  he  is  crushed  under  the  tremen- 
dous weight  of  his  machine.^ 

However,  the  problem  is  composed  of  more 
than  just  a  high  center  of  gravity  allowing 
the  tractor  to  overturn  easily,  or  no  devices 
for  protecting  the  exposed  farmer.  Many  of 
the  features  of  the  average  tractor  design 
contribute  directly  to  the  probability  of  a 
tractor  overturning.  A  few  of  the  design  fac- 
tors follow: 

i.  Tractors,  especially  the  older  models, 
are  equipped  only  with  a  separate  brake  for 
each  side  of  the  vehicle.  This  separate  brake 
design  is  again  an  efficiency  consideration, 
for  the  farmer  uses  the  brakes  to  facilitate 
turmng  while  working  cut  in  the  field  (for 
example,  while  turning  to  the  left,  the  driver 
steps  on  the  left  brake,  and  thus  can  make 
a  sharper  turn  than  if  he  had  to  depend 
merely  on  the  steering).  When  run  at  low 
speeds  in  the  field,  this  separate  braking 
system  is  no  doubt  an  advantage:  however, 
if  a  turn  is  attempted  at  too  high  a  speed, 
the  danger  of  overturn  is  greatly  increased — 
and  when  trying  to  stop  on  a  straight  stretch, 
particularly  when  driving  at  higher  speeds 
(up  to  25  mph)  on  public  roadways,  the 
driver  must  be  extremely  careful  to  apply 
equal  pressure  to  both  brakes  In  order  to 
make  a  smooth  stop. 

2.  There  are  no  adequate  provisions  for 
a  passenger  to  ride  along  on  a  tractor,  al- 
though passengers  often  find  precarious  ways 
to  "hang  on."  Although  not  contributing  to 
tractor  overturn  accidents,  the  absence  of 
a  passenger  seat  is  responsible  for  many 
tractor  accidents;  the  passenger  falls  off  and 
is  run  over  by  the  tractor.  It  may  be  argued 
that  a  tractor  is  not  meant  to  carry  pas- 
sengers, but  there  are  times,  such  as  when 
moving  from  one  field  to  another,  when  It 
is  Simply  easier  for  a  second  person  to  ac- 
company the  driver  of  the  tractor. 

3.  Another  oversight  on  tractor  design  is 
the  absence  of  a  rear-view  mirror;  tractor 
accidents  sometimes  occur  because  a  farmer 
is  watching  the  area  behind  liim  and  fails 
to  notice  a  hazard  (such  as  an  open  ditch) 
directly  in  front  of  him. 

4.  Tliere  are  no  directional  signals  or  flash- 
ing lights  on  tractors;  thus,  while  driving  on 
a  public  road,  the  tractor  operator  has  no 
simple  way  to  notify  the  driver  behind  him 
when  he  wishes  to  turn  or  when  he  Is  In 
distress. 

5.  The  exhaust  pipe  on  a  tractor  is  located 
on  top  of  the  main  chassis  of  the  tractor,  di- 
rectly In  front  of  the  operator.  Although 
this  placement  keeps  the  hot  exhaust  pipe 
from  coming  in  contact  with  dry  hay  and 
thus  decreases  the  possibility  of  fire,  it  re- 
sults In  the  exhaust  fumes  blowing  direct- 
ly into  the  tractor  operator's  face  Exhaust 
fumes.  Inhalation  of  dust,  and  extreme  hot 
and  cold  effects  all  pose  long  term  health 
hazards  to  the  farmer. 

6.  The  measured  noise  emission  from 
tractors  exceeds  the  hearing  damage  risk  cri- 
teria established  by  the  American  Academy 
of  Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngology.  This 
noise  level  is  generally  higher  than  the  noise 
level  that  would  be  tolerated  In  industry, 
and  the  tractor  is  the  most  likely  source  of  a 
farmer's  deafness  (4). 

7.  The  suspension  design  of  tractors  is  ex- 
tremely inadequate.  In  most  cases,  the  trac- 
tor tires,  rather  than  springs,  are  expected 


'The  average  weight  of  15  tractors  tested 
for  performance  at  the  University  erf 
Nebraska  was  8950  pounds  (Including  ballast 
and  the  weight  of  the  operator). 
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to  absorb  ground  shock  The  continued  ef- 
fect of  noise,  smoke,  and  gasoline  fumes,  not 
only  Impair  the  driver's  visibility  and  hear- 
ing, but  also  have  the  psychological  effect 
of  dulling  the  driver's  senses,  making  him 
oblivious  to  possible  dangers  and  slowing 
down  his  reaction  time.  The  continued  vi- 
brations can  also  produce  long-term  health 
problems. 

8.  The  driver  seat  on  a  tractor  is  usuaUy 
non-adjustable,  and  many  of  the  tractor  con- 
trols, particularly  the  clutch  and  brakes,  re- 
quire a  great  amount  of  strength  to  be  op- 
erated correctly.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
a  farmer's  wife  or  children  often  help  with 
the  farm  operations,  even  with  the  driving  of 
the  tractor — although  they  may  not  possess 
the  strength  or  stature  to  operate  the  ve- 
hicle adequately. 

9  As  the  tractor  continues  to  become  an 
all-purpose  machine,  an  increasing  number 
and  variety  of  levers  and  switches  are  added 
to  the  machine.  Often  these  are  positioned 
somewhat  at  random  on  the  machine,  con- 
fusing the  farmer  in  hurried  situations  as 
much  as  they  help  during  average  dally 
work. 

In  addition  to  tractor  overturn,  another 
serious  type  of  tractor  injury  Is  the  power- 
take-off  Injury  Tractors  have  long  been 
equipped  with  a  PTO  device  to  supply  some 
of  the  tractor's  power  to  other,  unpowered 
implements  of  husbandry  (particularly 
those  Implements  attached  to  the  rear  of 
the  tractor  during  planting  and  harvesting) . 
This  power  Is  supplied  by  means  of  a  rotat- 
ing shaft,  rotating  at  speeds  faster  than 
1000  rpm  on  some  of  the  more  powerful 
tractors.  PTO  devices  are  not  always  ade- 
quately covered,  or  the  protective  covering 
falls  off  after  long  usage,  leaving  this  rapid- 
ly revolving  shaft  exposed  and  dangerous 
Loose  clothing  can  become  entangled  in  the 
PTO  device,  and  results  in  injuries  ranging 
from  burns  and  scrapes  as  the  clothing  Is 
torn  off.  to  complete  mutilation  of  the  per- 
son whose  clothing  unfortunately  falls  to 
yield. 

The  list  of  possible  and  known  causes  of 
tractor  accidents  is  long,  and  these  accidents 
occur  even  when  the  tractor  is  operated  ac- 
cording to  the  manual.  Add  to  tills  list  the 
many  extra  feats  which  a  farmer  may  expect 
Ills  tractor  to  perform,  and  one  has  a  very 
dangerous  machine. 

I-B:  Accident  reporting 
One  of  the  basic  reasons  that  the  tractor 
Industry  has  taken  so  long  to  correct  the 
safety  problems  associated  with  tractor  de- 
sign Is  that  adequate  knowledge  of  the  haz- 
ards has  not  been  known,  since  there  is  no 
truly  informative  method  used  to  report 
farm  vehicle  accidents.  Accidents  involving 
farm  vehicles  are  only  reported  when  they 
result  in  fatalities  or  when  they  occur  on 
public  roadways;  thus,  the  majority  of  acci- 
dents, the  non-fatal  on-farm  accidents,  re- 
main unreported,  and  the  causes  of  these 
accidents  go  unnoticed.  In  addition,  even 
those  which  are  reported  are  reported  in 
scanty  detail,  and  the  causes  of  the  reponed 
accidents  are  difficult  or  impossible  to  de- 
termine accurately. 

The  recent  interest  in  developing  a  safer 
tractor  design  has  been  prompted  by  the  ad- 
vances made  by  European  countries  in  in- 
vestigating tractor  safety  and  by  recent 
(Within  the  last  five  years)  reports  from  uni- 
versities In  our  own  country.  The  charts  in 
some  of  these  university  reports  are  based 
heavily  on  statistics  obtained  from  news- 
paper clippings,  since  no  other  method  of 
obtaining  statistics  was  available.  An  interest 
In  farm  vehicle  safety  could  have  been  begun 
a  long  time  ago.  had  there  been  Informative 
reports  of  farm  vehicle  accidents. 

With  little  or  no  knowledge  of  all  the  fac- 
tors which  figure  into  a  farm  vehicle  accident. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  Intelligence 
recommendations    for     Improvement     right 
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now,  many  of  the  safety  hazards  are  known; 
but  what  will  happen  in  future  years,  as 
tractors  are  modlfled  and  perhaps  even  dras- 
tically changed — will  it  again  take  European 
advances  and  university  reports  to  discover 
the  safety  haaarils  of  the  new  farm  vehicles? 
I-C:  Present  legislation 

Federal  legislation  covering  farm  vehicles 
is  practically  nonexistent.  Public  Law  89-563 
(The  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966)  does  state,  in  Section 
301: 

"The  Secretary  of  Commerce  *  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  make  a  complete  investigation 
and  study  of  the  need  for  a  facility  or  facil- 
ities to  conduct  research,  development,  and 
testing  .  .  .  relating  to  the  safety  of  machin- 
ery used  on  highways  or  In  connection  with 
the  maintenance  of  highways  (with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  tractor  safety)  as  he  deems 
appropriate  and  necessary  " 

This  language  authorizing  a  study  of  safety 
In  the  realm  of  highway  maintenance  trac- 
tors might  have  been  used  to  include  farm 
tractors,  but  when  the  report  authorized 
under  Section  301  was  submitted  to  Congress 
in  October,  1968,  it  did  not  mention  tractors 
at  all  (5).  And  In  July  of  1969.  when  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  approved  legislation  amending 
Public  'taw  89-563.  the  bill  as  reported  by 
tfie  Colnmlttee  proposed  to  remove  Section 
301  from  the  law.  If  Congress  approves  the 
bill  as  recommended  by  the  Committee,  there 
would  no  longer  be  any  language  at  all  In 
the  law  which  could  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
a  tractor  safety  study  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  farm  vehicle  safety,  as  in  the  past, 
would  be  left  up  to  the  Individual  state 
legislatures. 

In  state  laws,  farm  vehicles  are  often 
specifically  not  Included  In  the  safety  laws 
pertaining  to  motor  vehicles.  The  state  laws 
are  merely  concerned  with  operating  farm 
vehicles  safely  on  public  roadways,  and  at 
that,  the  only  requirements  are  as  to  the 
type  of  lighting  to  be  used  during  night 
driving.  In  the  1968  recommendations  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Uniform  Traffic  Laws, 
the  use  of  a  Slow-Movlng-Vehlcle  emblem 
for  daytime  driving  was  urged.  Only  six 
states  (as  of  December,  1968)  have  made  this 
emblem  a  requirement.  There  are  no  pro- 
visions for  any  type  of  design  safety,  such  as 
a  protective  frame  or  safety  cab  to  prevent 
injury  in  the  event  of  a  tractor  overturn. 

Another  factor  wtUch  compounds  the  prob- 
lem of  legislation  pertaining  to  safe  farm 
vehicles  is  that  in  many  states  tractors,  or 
any  vehicle  used  exclusively  on  the  farm, 
need  not  even  be  registered  and  certainly 
never  inspected.  The  farmer  is  truly  inde- 
pendent and  responsible  for  tUs  own  safety, 
whether  he  knows  the  inherent  safety  haz- 
ards of  his  machinery  or  not. 

I-D:  The  age  factor 

The  Department  of  Labor  became  Inter- 
ested in  the  area  of  farm  vehicle  safety  In 
the  early  1960's,  because  of  the  high  per- 
centage of  children  who  were  dying  in  trac- 
tor accidents.  As  a  result  of  reports  and 
statistics  published  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
was  ammended  In  1966.  to  include  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  child  labor  on  farms. 

But  It  Is  not  easy  to  enforce  laws  which 
apply  to  the  way  a  farmer  runs  his  farm.  for. 
unlike  in  industry,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  have  an  overseer  frequently  Inspect  the 
operation  of  every  farm.  In  a  1967  tractor 
study  by  the  North  Carolina  State  University, 
it  was  shown  that  the  largest  percentage  of 
fatalities  from  tractor  overturns  in  that  state 
occurred  in  the  age  group  of  10-19  years  of 
age.  Other,  more  recent  reports  continue  to 
point  out  the  same  statistics.  Although  the 
st.^te  and  federal  laws  prohibit  the  use  of 


'  This  duty  was  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  under  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  of  1967. 
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farm  vehicles  by  children  under  16  yetirs  of 
age.  in  all  cases  the  farmer's  children  are  ex- 
empt from  this  regulation.  Children  are  also 
exempt  If  they  are  working  for  a  person  in 
place  of  the  parents,  or  if  they  are  taking  a 
course  In  farm  vehicle  safety.  And  even 
though  the  laws  exist,  because  of  the  unre- 
stricted nature  of  the  farming  community 
there  is  no  adequate  way  to  insure  that 
these  laws  will  not  be  ignored  when  the 
farmer  is  in  need  of  a  few  extra  field  hands. 
Young  children  are  expected  to  adequately 
control  this  dangerous  machine,  although 
tractor  seats  are  non-adjustable  and  it  is 
difficult  for  a  child  to  reach  the  Instrument 
panel  or  depress  the  brakes  or  clutch  far 
enough  to  do  their  Jobs;  inexperience  and 
Immature  Judgment  greatly  Increase  the 
possibilities  of  a  tractor  accident. 

PAET    U:    WHAT    IS    BEING    DONE 

II-A:  other  countries 

The  Interest  in  safer  farm  tractors  began 
in  European  countries,  particularly  Sweden. 
In  1954,  the  Swedish  National  Testing  In- 
stitute for  Agricultural  Machinery  (NTIAM) 
began  running  tests  on  crush-resistant  cabs 
for  protection  during  a  tractor  overturn.  By 
1959.  the  recommendations  of  the  Swedish 
NTIAM  had  become  a  national  standard,  en- 
forced by  means  of  legislation.  The  Swedish 
studies  led  other  coimtries.  such  as  Norway. 
Denmark.  Finland.  West  Germany,  France, 
New  Zealand,  and  Great  Britain  to  begin 
making  their  own  studies  of  protective 
frames  and  crush-proof  cabs,  and  also 
brought  about  legislation  In  most  of  these 
countries.  The  most  recent  such  law  was  that 
passed  by  the  British  in  1967,  to  become 
effective  In  1970: 

■The  Agriculture  (Tractor  Cabs)  Regula- 
tions in  1967  have  been  approved  by  both 
houses  in  Parliament.  They  apply  to  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  and  will  require  new 
tractors  sold  or  let  on  hire  on  or  after  Sep- 
tember 1,  1970,  to  be  fitted  with  safety  cabs 
or  safety  frames.  They  will  prohibit  the  use 
of  a  new  tractor  unless  It  is  so  fitted.  On  Sep- 
temoer  1,  1977,  this  prohibition  will  be  ex- 
tended to  tractors  which  have  first  been  sold 
for  use  by  the  purchaser  in  agriculture  be- 
fore September  1,  1970. 

"The  Regulations  will  provide  for  exemp- 
tion frcm  requirements  to  use  a  safety  cab 
when  this  would  be  impracticable  in  hop 
gardens,  orchards  and  buildings. 

■  Provision  Is  made  for  the  use  of  certifi- 
cates of  approval  for  safety  cabs  and  frames 
Jointly  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture.  Fish- 
eries and  Pood  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Scotland,  and  for  the  marking  of  approved 
cabs  and  frames  in  a  specified  manner.  These 
parts  of  the  regulations  will  come  into  force 
immediately  so  as  to  enable  cabs  and  frames 
to  be  approved  and  properly  marked  before 
Septenab-r  1,  1970."  (6) 

Since  Sweden  has  had  the  law  in  existence 
for  the  longest  time,  the  results  of  legisla- 
tive action  in  this  area  can  best  be  seen  by 
looking  at  Sweden's  tractor  fatality  rate. 
For  a  few  years  after  this  law  was  enacted, 
the  number  of  fatalities  due  to  overturning 
tractors  remained  approximately  the  same 
as  before  the  crush-pr(X)f  cabs  had  become  a 
standard  piece  of  equipment;  however,  after 
this  initial  period,  the  number  of  fatalities 
and  injuries  began  to  drop  rapidly,  and  the 
crush-proof  cabs  were  shown  to  be  directly 
responsible  for  reducing  (and  perhaps  even- 
tually eliminating)  death  resulting  from  a 
tractor  overturn. 

The  initial  period  of  Increasing  accidents 
Is  possible  due  to  the  fact  that  the  legisla- 
tion Initially  provided  that  only  new  tractors 
be  equipped  with  this  safety  device,  and  It 
took  some  time  before  the  devices  were  actu- 
ally in  circulation.  The  Swedish  laws  were 
then  amended  to  provide  that  crush-proof 
cabs  would  be  mandatory  not  only  on  the 
new  farm  vehicles,  but  also  on  those  tractors 
already  In  use. 
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ll-B:  Reports  in  the  United  States 

In  1961,  the  Injury  Control  Program  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  provided  funds 
to  the  University  of  Iowa  to  begin  recearch 
on  farm  vehicle  safety;  in  1967,  PHS-ICP 
also  provided  funds  to  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  (t2a.500)  and  F>urdue  Uni- 
versity 1(48.000)  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
Purdue  report  will  not  be  complete  until 
1970,  but  the  other  two  have  been  finished. 

Altogether.  26  states  have  prepared  reports 
on  the  farm  accident  problem.  In  addition  to 
a  report  by  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance.  The 
Department  of  Labor  developed  extensive 
statistics  on  farm  vehicle  accidents  while 
studying  accidents  involving  farm  children, 
the  National  Safety  Council  has  published 
reports,  statistics,  and  an  extensive  educa- 
tional program,  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  put  out  numerous  pamphlets  on 
tractor  safety,  with  the  information  in  these 
pamphlets  coming  from  the  various  state  re- 
ports. Moet  of  these  reports  deal  specifically 
with  one  area  of  farm  vehicle  safety — PTO 
injuries  (University  of  Iowa),  the  dynamic 
stability  of  tractors  and  a  farmer's  reaction 
times  (Purdue  University),  and  a  uniform 
method  of  compiling  tractor  accident  sta- 
tistics (Michigan  State  University) — but  all 
are  unanimous  In  their  plea  for  safety 
frames. 

In  1968,  the  Farm  and  Industrial  Equip- 
ment Institute  (FTEI)  proposed  safety  frame 
standards  to  the  American  Society  of  Agri- 
cultural Engineers  (ASAE).  who  made  this 
proposal  a  recommendation  to  the  tractor 
manufacturing  Industry  In  their  specifica- 
tions ASAE  R305  and  ASAE  R306.  In  addition 
to  the  provision  for  safety  frame  standards, 
the  ASAE  has  recommended  In  ASAE  S297 
that  new  shielding  standards  be  used  for  the 
shields  for  PTO  devices.  However.  "Compli- 
ance with  the  recomendations  Is  strictly 
voluntary  Insofar  as  the  manufacturer  and 
the  purchaser  are  concerned."  (7) 

II-C:  Industry  in  the  United  States 

In  the  United  States,  tractor  safety  has 
long  been  a  topic  of  discussion  and  testing, 
but  of  little  direct  application.  The  recent, 
increased  presstu-e  by  agricultural  organiza- 
tions for  protective  frames  or  enclosing  cabs 
to  protect  the  farmer  In  case  of  a  tractor 
overturn  has  no  doubt  been  prompted  by  the 
European  interest  In  tractor  safety  and  by 
the  recent  reports  by  American  universities. 

In  industry,  John  Deere  and  International 
Harvester  were  the  first  tractor  companies  to 
begin  testing  protective  frames  and  to  equip 
some  of  their  tractors  with  these  frames: 
numerous  other  tractor  companies  are  fol- 
lowing this  example.  However,  these  frames 
are  included  merely  as  optional  equipment, 
and  there  is  presently  no  vigorous  attempt  by 
Industry  to  promote  sale  of  these  extra  safety 
devices,  outside  of  the  promotion  campaign 
by  the  John  Deere  Company.  Spending  ap- 
proximately one  million  dollars  for  research. 
John  Deere  developed  safety  frame  standards 
(which  later  became  the  basis  for  standards 
of  other  tractor  companies),  equipped  some 
of  their  tractors  with  such  frames,  and  pro- 
moted use  of  such  frames  by  spending  an- 
other million  dollars  in  giving  these  frames  as 
prizes  at  community  tractor  demonstrations. 
But  although  the  safety  frames  are  offered, 
few  farmers  consider  them  worth  purchasing. 
The  poorer  farmer  is  especially  apt  to  pass 
up  the  chance  for  this  apparent  "luxury;" 
and  yet.  he  is  the  person  who  is  most  likely 
to  let  his  children  opierate  the  machinery,  or 
to  use  the  machinery  for  purposes  for  which 
It  was  not  designed,  thus  increasing  the  risk 
of  an  overturn. 

Besides  the  protective  frames,  other  ad- 
vances for  safety  made  by  the  tractor  indus- 
tries Include  a  3-polnt  hitch  to  prevent  rear 
tractor  overturn  when  an  Instrument  Is  at- 
tached, hand  holds  and  a  skid  resistant  plat- 
form for  mounting  the  vehicle,  and  a  neutral 
start  switch  with  a  safety  interlock  to  pre- 
vent starting  while  in  gear.  Also,  the  Univer- 
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slty   of   Iowa  has   developed   an   acceptable 
rear-view  mirror  for  tractors  which  was  en- 
thusiastically endorsed  by  those  farmers  who 
tested  it  In  their  everjday  work.  Again,  most 
of  these  safety  features  are  merely  optional 
equipment,  and  there  is  no  requirement  for 
either  the  manufacturers  to  provide  these 
features  or  for  the  farmer  to  purchase  them. 
Since  legislation  is  absent  In  the  realm  of 
the  design  of  these  safety  features,  tractor 
companies    are    left    to   develop    their    own 
standards  and  testing  facilities.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  FIEI  concerning  protec- 
tive frames  were  based  on  tests  run  by  trac- 
tor manufacturers  (particularly  John  Deere) 
and  they  are  more  than  adequate  in  provid- 
ing overturn  safety:  but  there  is  no  assurance 
that  industry  will  comply  to  these  standards 
m  all  cases.  In  some  Instances  In  the  past, 
tractors  have  been  equipped  with  a  structure 
which  resembles  a  safety  frame,  but  which  is 
not  nearly  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  trac- 
tor in  case  of  an  overturn,  thus  giving  the 
farmer  an  unfounded  sense  of  security.  In 
addition,  there  is  the  very  real  danger  of  a 
conscientious  but  poor  farmer  building  his 
own  protective  frame  in  order  to  save  money. 
even  though  he  may  have  no  Idea  of  the  nec- 
essary standards  for  such  a  frame. 

The  inclusion  of  a  safety  frame  Is  no  as- 
surance that  the  farmer  will  be  protected; 
if  the  tractor  does  not  also  include  a  seat 
belt  or  some  other  type  of  restraining  device, 
or  If  the  farmer,  for  personal  reasons,  fails 
to  use  such  a  restraining  device.  In  the  event 
of  an  overturn  the  farmer  would  well  be 
crushed  by  his  safety  frame  as  well  as  the 
tractor  Itself;  If  easily  removed,  the  frame 
might  be  removed  by  a  farmer  In  order  to 
move  It  Inside  a  building  with  a  low  celling, 
and  the  farmer  could  then  simply  not  go  to 
the  trouble  of  re-attaching  the  frame.  Al- 
though this  latter  problem  would  not  be 
present  if  the  tractor  was  equipped  with  an 
enclosing  cab,  and  although  the  cabs  also 
protect  the  farmer  from  heat,  cold,  exhaust 
and  gasoline  fumes,  and  dust  particles,  many 
of  the  crush-proof  cabs  Increase  the  impair- 
ment of  visibility  and  hearing. 

Thus,  while  safety  features  have  been 
.^dded  to  tractors,  they  are  merely  optional 
equipment,  and  there  Is  no  assurance  (other 
than  the  recommendations  of  the  ASAE)  that 
the  safety  features  will  be  adequate  and 
that  they  will  not  continue  to  develop  in  a 
haphazard  manner,  resulting  in  a  cure  worse 
than  the  disease. 

II-D:  Trials  with  safety  frames  in  North 
Dakota  oTid  Illinois 
Due  to  the  large  number  of  overturns  of 
tractors  used  for  highway   maintenance,  by 
1961  both  N.  Dakota  and  Illinois  made  safety 
frames  standard  equipment  on  their  highway 
maintenance  tractors  In  Ncrth  Dakota,  from 
1960  to   1966  there  were  no  permanent  dis- 
abilities or  fatalities,  even  though  the  main- 
tenance   tractors    continued    to   overturn   at 
the  same  rate  as  they  had  before  the  safety 
frames    were    Included.    And    In    Illinois,    a 
comparison  was  made  between  some  tractors 
equipped    with    the   frames    and    others    not 
equipped,    which    showed    without    a    doubt 
that  the  frames  were  extremely  Influential 
In  preventing  death  or  serious  Injury  result- 
ing from  tractor  overturn  accidents.  However, 
these  state  standards  have  not  been  expanded 
to  include  farm  tractors. 

II-E:  Farmer  education 
A  portion  of  the  farm  vehicle  accident 
problem  results  from  either  farmers'  ignor- 
ance of  safety  procedures  or  farmers  ignoring 
accepted  safety  practices.  For  this  reason, 
numerous  farm  safety  programs  have  been 
established  throughout  the  United  States. 

For  example,  most  high  schools  and  pri- 
mary schools  in  farming  communities  have 
courses  In  farm  safety.  4-H  clubs  are  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  teaching  the  haz- 
ards associated  with  operating  farm  machin- 
ery (to  the  extent  that  student  learners  un- 
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der  the  4-H  program  are  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act). 
However,  unlike  an  Industrial  worker,  who 
Is  reminded  of  safety  procedures  every  day. 
the    farmer    Is    expected    to    remember    the 
safety  training  of  his  youth  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.   There   are   ways   of  reminding   the 
farmer  of  safety,  such  as  safety  demonstra- 
tions at  annual  farm  community  fairs.  For 
example,    at    Lincoln,    Nebraska,    there    Is    a 
Tractor  Power  and  Safety  Day  held  near  the 
end  of  July  every  year.  The  activities  of  this 
d.-iy  include  a  showing  of  the  tractors  of  the 
future,    plowing    contests    between    various 
types   of   tractors,   etc. — and    a   special   time 
slot  Is  allotted  to  a  demonstration  of  safety 
In  tractor  operation.  In  the  1950's,  however, 
this  safety  demonstration  was  always  the  List 
Item  on  the  program,  following  such  things 
as   the   state   champion   4-H    tractor   driver, 
and  thus  probably  taking  place  after  most  of 
the  observers  had  left.  In   1966,  the  tractor 
tipping    demonstration    and    discussion    was 
the  first  item  on  the  program,  still  taking 
place   In   an   obscure   time   slot,   considering 
that  those  people  who  felt  that  this  demon- 
stration  was   unimportant   could   easily   ar- 
rive late  and  miss  It  completely. 

More   encouraging   In   the   realm   of   farm 
safety  education  is  the  recent  Tractor  Over- 
turn    Prevention    and    Protection     Program 
(TOPPi  begun  In  1968  by  the  National  Safety 
Council  In  Chicago,  111.' The  Safety  Council 
has  specifically  established  a  department  for 
investigating  farm  safety   hazaras  and   pos- 
sible  corrective   measures.    The    information 
gained   from  these   investigations   and  from 
state  university  reports  will  be  written  up  in 
pamphlet  form  and  sent  to  farm  organiza- 
tions which  ask  for  them.  It  Is  also  planned 
to  send  circulars  to  farmers  throughout  the 
country,    reminding    and    warning    them    of 
the  safety  hazards  associated  with  their  farm 
machinery.   Local   radio   and   television   sta- 
tions  will   be   used   in   addition   to   printed 
material,  and  It  is  hoped  that  farmers  can 
thus  be  educated  as  to  safe  methods  of  oper- 
ating  their   machinery,   and    also   be   made 
aware  of  the  importance  of  equipping  their 
tractors  with  safety  devices,  particularly  pro- 
tective frames  and  cabs. 
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Many  of  the  safety  hazards  of  farm   ve- 
hicles are  known,  anc'   technology   has  ad- 
vanced   to   the   point   where   these    hazards 
can  be  eliminated.   It  Is  possible  that  with 
the  advances  made  by  the  tractor  industry, 
vt-lth   Increasing   pressure   from   the  various 
agricultural   organizations,   and   with   farm- 
ers becoming  more  aware  of  these  hazards 
through  the  TOPP  Program,  farm   Injuries 
and    fatalities,    especially    those    from    over- 
turned  tractors,   will    be   reduced.    However, 
this  Is  an  extremely  optimistic  proposition; 
the  Idea  of   protective  frames   cculd   easily 
backfire   if   farmers   decide  that  It  Is   easier 
and    cheaper   to   build    these   frames   them- 
selves, or   if  some  of  the   tractor  Industries 
take  "short  cuts"  and  manufacture  protec- 
tive  frames   or  cabs   which   have   not   been 
adequately    tested    and    which    could    ulti- 
mately be  more  of   a  safety  hazard   than  a 
safety  device.  Also.  If  the  Idea  of  farm  safety 
should  not  catch  on  Ui  the  farming  com- 
munities, safety  devices  will  merely  remain 
optional  and  unpromoted  as  they  are  today, 
because   of    economic    pressure    from   lower- 
priced,  unequipped  tractors. 

Solving  the  problem  of  unsafe  tractors 
involves  compiling  all  of  the  available  In- 
formation on  tractor  safety  Into  one  orga- 
nized analysis  In  order  to  determine  which 
safety  features  are  most  pressing,  and  then 
applying  this  information  to  the  areas  of 
farmer  education,  industrial  promotion 
campaigns,  and  ultimately  to  federal  leg- 
islative action. 

III-A:  Compiling  a  report 
Aside  from  the  unanimous  agreement  on 
the   need    for    protective   frames,    the   state 
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reports  on  farm  safety  give  reasons  for  the 
high  number  of  farm  accidents  ranging  from 
old  age  of  some  farmers  to  the  basic  design 
of  the  farm  tractor.  A  detailed  report  should 
be  made  on  the  national  level  to  determine 
which  factors  are  the  primary  causes  of  farm 
accidents  and  which  are  minor  causes.  The 
available  state  reports  should  be  of  great 
help  In  developing  statistical  tables  and 
shedding  light  on  which  hazards  are  com- 
mon problems  from  state  to  state. 

In  addition  to  determining  the  primary 
causes  of  tractor  and  farm  machinery  acci- 
dents, such  a  report  should  also. 

1.  develop  an  accurate  and  Informative 
accident  report  form,  and  suggest  ways  in 
which  such  a  form  will  become  accepted  and 
used. 

2.  suggest  technological  Improvements  for 
tractor  design  which  have  not  already  been 
considered  by  the  tractor  Industries  (Ideas 
should  come  from  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  tractor  accidents). 

3.  recommend  certain  minimum  stand- 
ards for  tractor  safety,  in  addition  to  the 
protective  frame  and  PTO  standards  of  the 
ASAE. 

4.  recommend  not  only  facilities  for  re- 
search and  development  of  new  tractor 
safety  devices  en  a  uniform,  national  level, 
but  also  facilities  for  insuring  adequate  test- 
ing of  new  developments  (the  tractor  in- 
dustry Itself  could  be  extremely  helpful  in 
this  area) . 

5.  suggest  methods  of  Interesting  farmers 
in  purchasing  the  standard  safety  equip- 
ment, and  methods  of  convincing  them  that 
farm  safety  is  a  very  real  problem. 

Some  of  these  proposals  are  the  stated 
goals  of  the  National  Safety  Council;  '•  how- 
ever, the  urgency  of  tlie  farm  vehicle  safety 
problem  suggests  that  an  Independent  study, 
under  the  direction  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Is  of  great  Importance.  In  addition, 
an  Independent  study  would  be  extremely 
helpful  In  causing  the  TOPP  Program  to 
realize  its  goals  of  farmer  education. 

Ill-B:  Industrial  promotion  ccmpaign 
The  tractor  Industry  has  developed  ade- 
quate safety  devices,  but  promotion  of  these 
devices  has' been  largely  ineffective,  in  spite 
of  the  extreme  Importance  of  these  devices 
toward  decreasing  tractor  overturn  fatalities 
It  may  be  that  approaching  agrictiltural 
workers  through  feax,  1  e.  by  pointing  out 
tractor  fatalltv  statistics,  is  ineffective  to 
those  who  feel  that  It  will  never  happen  to 
me." 

Realizing  this,  a  few  of  the  tractor  compa- 
nies have  attempted  to  promote  sale  of  their 
safety  frames  by  adding  a  sunshade,  thus 
making  the  frame  a  luxury  item  as  well  as 
a  safety  device.  While  this  approach  may  be 
effective  in  promoting  sale  of  the  safety 
cabs    (Which    provide    air    conditioning    as 


■  The  National  Safety  Council  has  proposed 
a  program  for  obtaining  farm  accident  sta- 
tistics, in  which  volunteer  workers  in  vari- 
ous farming  communities  are  used  to  gather 
infcrmation  on  farm  accidents  In  those  areas. 
A  complete  accident  report  form  Is  used,  with 
a  special,  thorough   section   for  description 
of  a  tractor  accident.  So  far,  this  Information 
gathering  program  has  resulted  In  state  re- 
ports m  both  Ohio  and  Michigan,  and  $2000 
grants  have  been  given  to  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota.   Wvomlng,    Illinois.    Nebraska,    and 
Louisiana   to  conduct  research  of  their  own: 
however,  'the    $2000    grant    is    not    nearly 
enough  to  pav  for  the  research  put  into  such 
a  report,  and  the  Individual  state  legislatures 
or  farm  organizations  within  the  state  must 
furnish  the  rest  of  the  money   For  this  rea- 
son  (and  the  fact  that  the  National  Safety 
Council  has  onlv  two  more  $2000  grants  to 
offer) .  the   final'  survey   will    be   a   random 
sample  of  farm  communities  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  it  may  be  quite  a  while 
before  the  final  compilation  is  complete. 
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well  as  protection  from  dust  and  ex- 
haust fumes).  It  has  not  been  effective  in 
promoting  the  sale  of  the  basic  safety  frame. 

Nevertheless,  while  appeal  to  a  "farmer's 
sense  of  personal  safety  or  desire  for  com- 
fort might  prove  futile,  appeal  to  his  sense 
of  economics  wjuld  probably  prove  fruitful. 
The  largest  deterrent  to  the  purchase  of 
protective  frames  Is  the  cost:  whereas  the 
cost  of  one  of  the  new.  powerful  tractors 
(the  kind  purchased  by  most  farmers)  Is 
about  $8000  to  $9000.  the  cost  of  a  protective 
frame  runs  from  $180  to  $250.  However,  the 
economics  of  protective  frames  does  not 
end  with  the  purchase,  for  If  all  tractors  were 
equipped  with  this  safety  equipment,  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  Insurance  rates  would 
be  substantially  lowered;  and  since  tractors 
give  many  years  of  service  (over  50  per  cent 
of  the  tractors  now  in  service  in  the  United 
States  are  over  11  years  of  agei.  over  a  long 
time  span  the  frame  could  virtually  pay  for 
Itself 

The  appeal  to  a  farmer's  economic  sense 
could  easily  be  the  type  of  campaign  to  be 
used  by  the  tractor  industry  to  promote  the 
sale  of  these  urgently  needed  safety  devices. 
Another  suggestion  Is  that  the  tractor  com- 
panies make  use  of  advertisements  to  fa- 
miliarize farmers  with  the  protective  frames. 
In  recent  issues  of  the  Farmer's  Quarterly, 
many  Advertisements  use  pictures  of  trac- 
tors, hut.  a  large  majority  of  these  pictures 
are  old  and  show  tractors  without  the  pro- 
tective frames.  If  the  tractor  industry  is 
truly  Interested  in  promoting  sale  of  these 
safety  devices,  it  would  be  a  simple  matter 
to  replace  these  pictures  with  pictures  of 
the  newer,  safely  designed  tractors  (the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  Extension  Service 
Is  willing  to  provide  the  pictures)  and  thus 
subtly  aquaint  the  farmer  with  the  op- 
portunities for  safety  available  to  him. 
III-C:  Federal  legislation 

Federal  legislation  pertaining  to  safety 
equipment  for  farm  vehicles  could  provide 
the  necessary  push  to  make  safety  devices 
a  standard  for  farm  vehicles,  provide  uni- 
form, tested  standards  for  these  vehicles, 
and  also  guard  against  unsafe  'do-it-your- 
self devices.  An  argument  which  may  be 
used  against  such  legislation  is  that  accept- 
able safety  equipment  is  already  offered  to 
the  farmer;  he  is  aware  of  the  dangers  as- 
sociated with  his  farm  vehicles  (or  at  least, 
will  soon  be  made  aware  through  the  TOPP 
Program),  and  thus,  the  final  choice  of 
whether  to  spend  the  extra  money  for  safety 
or  not  should  be  left  up  to  the  farmer. 

However,  considering  the  strongly  indi- 
vidualistic nature  of  an  agricultural  occu- 
pation, many  farmers  no  doubt  feel  that 
the  extra  expense  for  safety  equipment  is 
unnecessary  for  themselves;  yet.  farm  acci- 
dents (at  the  rate  of  over  1000  fatalities  in- 
volving tractors  per  year)  can  happen  to  even 
the  most  careful  driver  during  times  of  ex- 
treme physical  stress  or  concentration  lapses: 

"Statement  by  operators,  such  as  It  was  a 
stupid  mistake.'  'I  knew  better.'  I  didn't 
see  it.'  or  'I  Just  don't  know  what  happened,' 
are  all  indications  of  such  lapses  and  as  such 
need  design  protection,  rather  than  educa- 
tion, for  reduction."  (8) 

The  situation  here  parallels  that  of  the 
automobile  industry.  Safety  devices,  such  as 
seat  belts,  were  offered  to  motorists,  but  it 
was  not  until  federal  legislation  was  enacted 
that  widespread  use  of  these  devices  began. 
As  an  example  of  the  result  of  farm  safety 
requirements.  Swedish  farmers  at  first  re- 
sented legislation  requiring  the  safety  cabs; 
but  most  Swedish  farmers  now  feel  that  such 
protection  is  "necessary.  " 

It  may  also  be  argued  that  if  legislation  Is 
to  be  enacted,  states  should  have  the  right 
to  make  such  legislation  rather  than  the 
federal  government,  since  the  terrain  and 
climatic  conditions  In  different  parts  of  the 
country  would  call  for  different  safety  stand- 
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ards  This  may  be  a  valid  argument,  but  may 
be  unpeallstic  since  tractors  are  often  made 
and  sold  in  different  state*,  and  thus  are 
regulated  by  laws  applying  to  interstate  com- 
merce In  any  case,  the  federal  government 
should  take  the  initial  action  to  insure  that 
certain  minimum  safety  standards  will  be 
nationwide,  and  to  insure  that  these  mini- 
mum standards  will  be  uniform. 

(An  example  where  legislative  action  may 
fall  due  to  the  absence  of  uniformity  is 
that  of  the  restrictions  on  the  Slow-Movlng- 
Vehlcle  emblem.  There  is  no  assurance  that 
as  more  and  more  states  require  this  emblem, 
the  design  of  the  emblem  will  not  vary  from 
state  to  state,  thus  confusing  a  motorist 
driving  through  more  than  one  state.  Also, 
the  states  now  requiring  this  emblem  have 
specified  it  for  vehicles  which  are  not  "nor- 
mally "  operated  at  speeds  greater  than  25 
mph,  and  Vermont  has  no  restrictions  at  all 
on  the  attainable  speeds  of  the  vehicle  to 
which  such  an  emblem  is  attached.  With 
some  ot  the  more  powerful  tractors  now  being 
able  to  move  as  fast  as  the  regular  traffic  on 
country  roads,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
such  emblems  attached  to  the  rear  of  faster 
moving  vehicles  will  lead  motorists  to  believe 
that  such  emblems  really  mean  nothing,  that 
they  are  merely  a  "wolf  cry.") 

The  recommendations  of  this  report  for 
legislative  action  are  as  follow: 

1.  The  federal  government  should  enact 
legislation  requiring  certain  minimum  stand- 
ards in  tractor  design  (particularly  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  protective  frame  or  safety  cab.  and 
any  other  necessary  standards  revealed  by  the 
proposed  report  of  Section  III-A ) . 

2.  These  minimum  standards  should  be 
made  in  conjunction  with  agricultural  or- 
ganizations and  the  tractor  Industry,  since 
many  of  the  devices  have  already  been  per- 
fected and  tested. 

3.  All  farm  vehicle  accidents  should  be  re- 
ported, whether  they  result  In  a  fatality  or 
not.  and  shovild  be  reported  in  greater  detail 
than  they  are  at  the  present  time,  so  that  as 
new  hazards  become  evident,  they  may  be 
detected  immediately. 

4.  A  recurring  (perhaps  annual)  inspection 
should  be  made  of  the  farm  vehicles  in  use, 
to  check  for  any  hazards  of  which  the  farmer 
is  unaware.  (Note:  this  would  also  require 
the  registering  of  farm  vehicles  in  those 
states  in  which  they  are  presently  not 
registered,  i 

5.  Legislation  should  be  retroactive,  allow- 
ing the  farmer  perhaps  five  years  to  comply 
with  the  standards,  since  tractors  sometimes 
give  adequate  service  for  over  twenty  years; 
also,  the  tractor  industry  has  developeid  safety 
frames  which  can  be  attached  to  older  trac- 
tor designs. 

6.  If  new  tractor  designs  are  developed,  par- 
ticularly designs  with  an  unusually  low  cen- 
ter of  gravity  or  extremely  lightweight  trac- 
tors (such  as  those  used  to  an  Increasing 
extent  by  suburban  families)  and  these  trac- 
tors are  tested  and  proven  to  be  extremely 
safe  without  the  specified  standard  safety 
equipment  requirements,  they  should  be  ex- 
empt from  these  requirements.  Thus,  the 
tractor  and  farm  vehicle  industries  would  be 
continually  inspired  to  make  their  machines 
safer. 

The  combination  of  legislation  requiring 
safe  farm  vehicles  with  an  adequate  educa- 
tional program  for  farmers  and  increased 
promotion  of  safety  by  industry  could  make 
farming  one  of  the  safest  machine-oriented 
occupations  in  the  country. 
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(The  Register's  Iowa  News  Service) 
PINNEO  Dead  Unde«  Tbactor 

Le  Mars.  Iowa  —The  body  of  Lawrence  Jo- 
chum.  70.  who  farmed  about  five  miles  north 
of  here,  was  found  pinned  by  a  wheel  of 
hlB  overturned  tractor  Thursday,  the  Ply- 
mouth County  sheriff's  ofBce  said. 

Sheriff  Jim  Mertes  said  Mr.  Jochum  ap- 
parently had  been  dead  since  late  Tuesday, 
when  he  was  last  seen  by  a  neighbor. 

Mertes  said  Mr.  Jochum.  who  lived  alone, 
had  been  driving  a  tractor  with  a  payloader 
filled  with  chunks  of  concrete,  apparently  to 
be  used  to  combat  erosion  from  the  nearby 
Floyd  River. 

It  appeared  that  the  tractor  tipped  over 
on  an  embankment,  the  sheriff  said 

[From  the  Register's  Iowa  News  Service] 
Farmer  Killed  in   Tractor  Mishap 

Cascade,  Iowa.— Wilfred  Paul  Staner,  68,  a 
Cascade  area  farmer,  was  fatally  Injured  in  a 
tractor  accident  In  a  farm  field  Wednesday 
night. 

Staner  was  dead  on  arrival  at  Mercy  Medi- 
cal Center  in  Dubuque. 

Details  of  the  accident  were  not  known. 

(From  the  Register's  Iowa  News  Service! 
Tractor  Rolls  Over  Head;   Dies 

Buckingham,  Iowa —Roy  E.  Perry,  80.  of 
rural  Buckingham  was  dead  on  arrival 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  a  Waterloo  hospital 
after  he  was  injured  in  a  tractor  accident  on 
his  farm. 

Dr.  Paul  O'Keffe.  Black  Hawk  County  medi- 
cal examiner,  said  Perry  died  of  skull  Injuries 
after  the  rear  wheels  of  a  small  tractor  ran 
over  him. 

Perry  was  hauling  lumber  at  the  time  and 
apparently  fell  off  the  tractor  under  the 
wheels,  he  said. 

OCKETEDAN    MAN    DEES    IN    UPSET 

OcHETEDAN.  lowA. — Albert  John  Rehborg, 
61,  of  Ocheyedan  was  killed  Friday  when 
the  tractor  he  was  driving  overturned,  pin- 
ning him  beneath  It  a  half  mile  east  of 
here  on  a  gravel  road. 

The  tractor  caught  fire  after  it  over- 
turned. The  Ocheyedan  Fire  Department  was 
summoned    to   put  out   the   fire. 

His    wife    and    six    children   survive. 

[From  the  Register's  Iowa  News  Service] 
Man,  72.  Dies  While  Plowing 

RiCKARDSViLLF.  lowA. — Matt  Schmltt,  72, 
of  Durango  died  Thursday  when  he  fell 
off  a  tractor  while  plowing  a  field  at  the 
farm  of  a  son  near  this  Dubuque  County 
town,  officers  said. 

An  autopsy  was  to  be  performed  to  de- 
termine whether  Mr.  Schmltt  suffered  a 
heart  attack  before  falling  off  the  tractor, 
which  ran  over  him. 


[From  the  Register's  Iowa  News  Service] 
Woman  Is  Killed  as  Tractor  Slips 

Strawberrt  Point,  Iowa. — Mrs.  Doris 
Marie  Batchelder.  47,  of  njral  Strawberry 
Point,  "was  killed  Friday  afternoon  when 
the  tractor  she  was  driving  slipped  over  a 
bank  on  the  edge  of  a  field  and  crushed 
her  to  death. 

Retired  Creston  Farmer  Killed  by 
Tractor 

Kent  (AP). — An  elderly  retired  farmer, 
77-year-old  Louis  Moore  of  Creston,  was 
killed  Wednesday  when  the  tractor  he  was 
driving  overturned  on  him  on  a  gravel 
county  road  near  Kent  In  southwest   Iowa. 

Authorities  said  Moore  was  pulling  a 
harrow  with  the  tractor  when  it  went  out 
of  control  on  a  hill  and  curve  three  miles 
southeast  of  Kent.  They  said  Moore  had 
moved  to  Creston  about  nine  months  ago 
and  was  helping  with  the  work  at  his  son's 
farm  home  near  Kent. 
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[From  the  Register's  Iowa  News  Service] 

Tractor  Accident  Kills  Milforb  Hot 

MiLFORD,   low*.— Paul   Kaiser.    14,   son   of 

Mr    and   Mr».  Richard  KaUer  of  rtir&l  MU- 

ford;    was    klUed    In   a   tractor   accident    on 

a  countv  road  Tuesday. 

Dr  Donald  F.  Rodawlg.  Jr..  Dickinson 
County  medical  examiner,  said  the  tractor 
young  Kaiser  was  driving  ran  off  the  road- 
way and  rolled  down  an  embankment.  He 
was  pinned  beneath  it. 

[From  the  Register's  Iowa  News  Service] 
Tractor  Upsft  Kills  Farmer 

Volga,  Iowa.— John  McTaggart.  67.  of 
rural  Volga  was  killed  about  5:30  pjn. 
Thursday  when  the  tractor  he  was  oper- 
ating overturned  in  a  field  on  his  farm, 
Clayton    County    authorities    said. 

The  body  was  taken  to  Peeney-Knutson 
Funeral    Home   at   Strawberry   Point. 

Fatal  Tractor  Injury 
low  A   CrrT    (AP).— Dale   Vavroch   of   rural 

Tama  has  died  in  University  HosplUl  here 

from  injuries  received  last  Friday  in  a  tractor 

accident   at   his  parents   farm. 

Vavroch  suffered  a  ruptured  spleen  and  a 

broken    arm    as    the    tractor    overturned    on 

him,  authorities  said. 
He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley 

Vavroch,  who  farm  about  eight  miles  south 

of  Tama. 

(From  the  Register's  Iowa  News  Service] 

Tractor  Accident  Kills  Lorimor  Bot 

LoRiMOR,      Iowa— Randy      Stephens.      13. 

whose  parents  farm  south  of  here,  w^s  killed 

Tuesday  when  a  tractor-spreader  rig  he  was 

operating  overturned,  pinning  him. 

Officers  said  the  boy,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Larry  Stephens,  was  dead  on  arrival  at  an 
Osceola  hospital. 

His  father  was  working  In  another  part  of 
the  field  when  the  rig  overiumed  on  an  em- 
bankment. 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  the  boy  Is  sur- 
vived b"  two  brothers.  Rusty  and  Todd,  at 
home,  and  his  grandparents.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Orwan  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd 
Stephens  of  Lorimor. 

IFrom  the  Register's  Iowa  News  Service] 
Finds  Husband  Dead  in  Field 

Nevada,  Iowa. — The  body  of  LaVerne 
Jacobson.  52.  was  found  by  his  wife  Wednes- 
day night  after  a  disking  accident  in  a  field 
on  their  farm  five  miles  north  of  here. 

Authorities  said  Jacobson  apparently  fell 
off  his  tractor  before  being  dragged  several 
hundred  yards  by  the  disk  until  the  tractor 
stalled. 

His  wife,  Virginia,  went  to  look  for  him 
wlien  he  failed  to  return  home. 

Also  surviving  are  two  daughters.  Mrs.  Max 
Lowe  of  Waterloo  and  Mrs.  Steven  Fuller  of 
Marion;  a  brother,  Curtis  of  Roland,  and 
two  grandchildren. 

Services  will  be  at  2  p.m.  Saturday  at  the 
Bergen    Lutheran    Church    in    Roland. 
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Authorities  Identified  the  victim  as  Claire 
VanderWUt,  14,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mr.  Dick 
Vanderwnt  of  rural  Oskaloosa. 

The  youth  was  pinned  beneath  the  tractor. 

(From  the  Register's  Iowa  News  Service] 

Accident  Kills  Odkbolt  Farmer 
Odebolt.  Iowa. — Melvln  Rabe.  49.  who  farms 
three  miles  north  of  here,  was  killed  Friday 
when  a  tractor  overturned  In  a  field  on  bis 
farm,  pinning  him. 

His  body  was  discovered  by  a  neighbor, 
Wilbert  Mohr.  who  was  driving  by  and  taw 
the  tractor  on  its  side  about  9:30  a.m. 

Mr.  Rabe  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mae;  a 
daughter.  Janet,  at  home;  a  son.  Leon  of 
Rochester.  Minn.;  and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Lettie 
Rabe  of  Odebolt. 


Tractor  Accident 
Robert  Merriam,  route,  3,  Ogden,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Boone  County  Hospital,  Thurs- 
day, July  17.  following  a  tractor  accident.  He 
Is  being  treated  for  three  broken  ribs  and  a 
crushed  vertebra. 

Tractor  'Upset  Kills  Worker 
Neola,  Iowa   (AP)  .— Lynn  Shelley.  53,  was 
killed  Tue:day  when  the  tractor  he  was  driv- 
ing ran  off  a  Pottawattamie   County  gravel 
road  south  ol  here. 

Mr.  Shelley,  who  worked  on  the  Edward 
Fischer  farm  near  Neola,  was  pinned  beneath 
the  tractor. 

Tractor  Accident  Kills  Cascade  Man 
Cascade.  Iowa  (AP)  .—Francis  Supple.  73. 
of  rural  Cascade,  was  killed  in  a  fairming 
accident  about  11  a.m.  Saturday.  Authorities 
said  Supple  was  mowing  hay  on  his  farm 
when  his  tractor  tipped  over,  killing  him 
instantly. 


PFC.  DENNIS  D.  DAVIS  DIES  IN 
\T[ETNAM 


(From  the  Registers  Iowa  News  Service) 
Tractor  Flips.  Farmer  Killed 

Gabnavillo.  Iowa. — Marvin  Possehl.  35, 
who  farmed  three  miles  north  of  here,  was 
found  dead  Friday  afternoon  under  his  over- 
turned tractor. 

Officers  said  Possehl  apparently  was  dead 
for  some  time  before  he  was  discovered  by  his 
wife.  Beverly,  when  she  returned  home  with 
their  daughter.  Diane.  14.  from  a  4-H  tour. 
The  accident  occurred  In  their  farm  yard. 

OsKALoosA  Boy  Killed  by  Tractor 
OsKALoosA  ( AP)  .—A  Mahaska  County  teen- 
ager was  killed  early  Tuesday  when  a  tractor 
he  was  driving  flipped  over  into  a  ditch  on 
a  county  road  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
his  home. 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Wednesday.  September  17,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  Dennis  D.  Davis,  a  fine  young  man 
from  Maryland,  •was  killed  In  Vietnam 
recently.  1  wish  to  comnicnd  liis  courage 
and  honor  his  memory  by  including  the 
following  article  in  the  Record: 
DwNis  D.  Davis  Dies  in  Vietnam:  Prince 
Georges  Marine  Hit  ey  Enemy  Grenade 
A  20-vear-old  marine  from  Prince  Georges 
county  "has  been  killed  In  Vietnam,  the  De- 
fense  Department   announced   yesterday. 

He  was  Identified  as  Pfc.  Dennis  D.  Davis, 
son  of  Mrs.  Marion  C.  Davis,  of  Capitol 
Heights.  Private  Davis  was  killed  Thursday 
by  an  enemy  hand  grenade  while  on  patrol 
about  30  miles  south  cf  Da  Nang,  the  Defense 
Department  said. 

Private  Davis  was  bom  In  Washington  and 
moved  to  Capitol  Heights  with  his  family  in 
1958.  He  attended  Maryland  Park  High 
School  until  1965. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  last  De- 
cember. Private  Davis  was  sent  to  Vietnam 
In  June,  following  basic  training  at  Camp 
Lejeune.  N C.  and  further  trainmg  at  Camp 
Pendleton.  Calif. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  his  mother,  Private 
Davis  £aid  he  had  narrowly  escaped  death 
a  few  weeks  ago  in  an  incident  Eimllar  to 
the  one  in  which  he  was  killed.  The  letter 
was  received  onlv  a  day  before  the  telegram 
telling  of  his  death,  a  family  spokesman  said 
yesterday. 

Besides  his  mother.  Private  Davis  Is  sur- 
vived by  his  father,  WUlard  Davis,  of  North 
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Carolina:  three  brothers,  Kenneth  J.  Davis, 
of  Clinton,  Md..  John  L.  Davis  and  WUlard 
Dale  Davis,  both  of  Capitol  Heights,  and  a 
sister.  Miss  Deborah  E.  Davis,  of  Capitol 
Heights. 


S.  2577— SAVINGS  BANKS 
REGULATIONS 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1969 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include 
herein  a  statement  I  recently  submitted 
to  the  distinguished  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  of  the  other  body  on 
8.  2577,  a  bill  which  under  section  2a 
thereof,  would  impose  far-reaching  dis- 
Ciiminatory  Federal  regulations  on 
Massachusetts  savings  banks : 

Statement  or  Congressman  Philip  J. 

PHILBIN 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  Members 
of^the  Committee:  Various  people  in  Massa- 
chusettsTncIuding  the  Savings  Banks  As- 
sociation and  other  Interested  parties  have 
asked  me  to  present  my  views  and  their 
views  to  you  concerning  the  pending  bill,  S. 
2577  which,  in  effect,  proposes  to  bring  state 
chartered  and  state  supervised  mutual 
savings  banks  under  federal  interest  rate 
controls  I  am  grateful  to  all  of  you  for  this 
privilege. 

As  you  may  know,  savings  banks  in  Massa- 
chusetts occupy  a  unique  and  exceptional 
status  among  institutions  of  their  kind 
throughout  the  nation,  since  Massachusetts 
Is  the  only  state  where  deposits  in  mutual 
savings  banks  are  insured  in  full  by  a  non- 
deposit  insurance  fund  created  as  long  ago 
as  1934  under  state  law. 

Section  2  of  your  Senate  Bill  2577  would 
Impose  upon  financial  institutions,  not  in- 
sured by  FDIC  or  not  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Banking  System,  the  same 
ma.ximum  deposit  rates  that  are  applicable 
to  banks  that  are  controlled  by  those  fed- 
eral agencies 

It  should  be  pointed  out.  as  the  extensive 
statement  of  the  Savings  Banks  Association 
of  Massachusetts,  already  submitted  to  the 
Committee  has  done,  the  position  taken  by 
our  Massachusetts  Savings  Banks  and  their 
Association  which  is  that  competitive  quality 
can  best  be  served  by  modifying  the  maxi- 
mum rate  for  all  Massachusetts  thrift  insti- 
tutions now  under  federal  control,  not  by 
subjecting  all  banks,  including  savings 
banks,  to  maximum  deposit  interest  rates. 

Very  appropriately,  it  is  suggested  that 
FDIC  has  already  adopted  this  course  of 
action  by  permitting  Massachusetts  Savings 
Bank  members  to  pay  competitive  rates  on 
special  notice  accounts  on  grounds  that  the 
Massachusetts  Savings  Bank  situation  is 
unique,  as  indeed  it  is,  in  so  many  respects 
that  differentiate  it  from  all  other"  banks  in 
basic  respects  pertinent  to  this  bill. 

As  this  learned  Committee  well  under- 
stands, the  uniqueness  of  the  Massachusetts 
Savings  Bank  System  goes  back  a  consid- 
erable way  in  the  banking  history  of  our 
state,  which  has  grown  throughout  the  years 
since  savings  banks  were  established  In  a 
very  sound  manner  to  the  point  where  they 
now  constitute  a  much  larger,  statewide  part 
of  the  banking  business  than  the  banks  in 
the  federal  system  in  our  state,  and  now 
have  total  deposits  of  more  than  10  billion 
dollars  and.  as  mentioned  by  the  statement 
of  the  Association,  have  prudently  and 
safely  functioned  under  state  supervision 
for  a  century  and  a  half. 
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I  win  not  here  recite  the  history  of  this 
great  savings  bank  system,  but  many  famous 
financial,  political,  and  even  Judicial,  leaders 
have  participated  in  the  founding,  perfect- 
ing, development  and  safegruardlng  of  this 
great  system,  until  it  Is  now  in  Its  unique- 
ness, one  of  the  great  banking  systems  of 
the  nation  and  the  world. 

I  am  proud  to  suggest,  as  the  Associa- 
tion does,  that  only  in  Massachusetts,  not  in 
any  of  the  other  49  states,  are  depositors  in 
mutual  savings  banks  Insured  in  full  by  a 
nonprofit  deposit  Insurance  fund  created 
by  state  law. 

To  regulate  all  savings  banks  in  Massachu- 
setts would  be  to  use  a  handful  of  banks  in 
the  fecleral  system  as  a  pretext  for  regu- 
lating a  successful  and  much  larger  state 
banking  industry  In  a  manner  which  wovild 
undoubtedly  be  very  harmful  to  savings 
banks,  and  not  necessary  In  any  sense  to 
Insure  soundness  and  stability  of  the  savings 
bank  system,  or  indeed  to  do  anything  more 
than  create  a  grossly  preferential  and  dis- 
criminatory system  which  might  well  mili- 
tate agilnst  our  fine,  thrift  banking  institu- 
tions the  state  of  Massachusetts  throughout 
the  years  has  so  carefully  and  successfully 
regulated  that  the  system  stands  out 
strlkln^y  by  Itself  from  all  other  thrift  In- 
stitutions in  the  country. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  and  the  gen- 
eral situation,  as  well  as  in  the  Interest  of 
the  banks  and  their  depositors  and  the  pub- 
lic, and  fairness  to  them.  It  strikes  me  that 
this  type  of  federal  regulation  would  serve 
no  possible,  useful  purpose  of  any  kind,  and 
It  would  do  much  to  penalize,  set-back  and 
project  injurious  preferential  competition 
from  other  banking  systems  in  our  state  and, 
as  suggested  by  the  Association,  undermine 
an  important  part  of  the  dual  state  and 
federal  banking  system,  whose  preservation 
constitutes  such  an  important  principle  and 
desideratum  of  the  American  banking  struc- 
ture, since,  if  duality  is  to  exist,  there  must 
be  some  segment  of  the  banking  industry 
operating  under  state  supervision  indepen- 
dent of  federal  control  In  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

It  wooild  be  destructive  to  our  savings 
banks  to  impose  maximum  rates  anytime  to 
be  sure,  but  to  Impose  them  at  the  present 
time  in  the  midst  of  this  distorted  economic 
cycle  of  bounding,  inflated  prices  and  In- 
ordinateily  high,  swollen  Interest  rates  would 
be  to  impose  them  at  the  worst  possible 
time  of  all. 

To  go  into  this  kind  of  a  change  with 
our  eyes  wide  open  at  this  time,  I  suggest 
would  be  to  knowingly  disregard  danger 
signs  as  to  the  consequences  that  would  be 
In  a  sense  acting  with  our  eyes  closed,  and 
I  am  sure  this  great  Committee,  and  none 
of  us  here  in  the  Congress,  would  want  to 
assume  responsibility  for  taking  such  a  step. 
I  hope  that  the  Committee  will  carefully 
read  the  excellent  statement  of  the  Savings 
Banks  Association,  which  contains  full  in- 
formation concerning  its  organization,  scope, 
service,  duties  and  the  uniqueness  of  its  ex- 
istence, functions  and  responsibilities,  in  the 
banking  systems  of  the  country,  particularly 
of  our  state. 

If  such  a  proposal  takes  effect,  it  would 
threaten  these  Massachusetts  banks  with  a 
chaotic  confrontation  that  would  impose 
upon  them  conditions  different  than  any 
banking  system  In  the  country,  and  that  it 
could  well  dlrely  threaten  their  very  exist- 
ence, and  the  savings  bank  liquidity,  which 
Is  the  pride  of  members  of  the  system  and 
our  State,  and  which  has  been  preserved 
throughout  the  years  by  the  application  of 
astute  management,  sound  expert  Judgment 
and  common  sense. 

In  a  word,  this  proposal  could  well  deal 
a  body  blow  to  this  admirably  sound,  stable, 
well  managed  system,  which  has  functioned 
so  well  throughout  the  years  and  which  Is 
functioning  well  now.  The  change  could 
cause  a  serious  cutback   in   mortgage   loans 
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which  is  the  very  result  which  S.  2577,  taken 
as  a  whole,  seeks  so  commendably  to  prevent, 
and  Is  Indeed  of  urgent  Imjjortance  to  the 
economy  at  the  earliest  moment. 

The  Massachusetts  Savings  Banks  form 
the  foundation  of  the  home  mortgage  and 
real  estate  Industry  for  millions  of  citizens 
of  Massachusetts.  With  over  6.5  billion  In 
mortgages,  4  8  billion  in  conventional  mort- 
gage loans.  $787  million  In  FHA  mortgage 
loans;  and  $907  million  In  VA  mortgage  loans 
all  being  administered  on  a  sound,  solvent, 
practical  basis. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  these  banks 
have  $1.4  billion  dollars  Invested  in  out 
of  state  VA  and  FHA  home  mortgage  loans, 
thus  channeling  funds  In  excess  of  local 
needs  to  other  areas  of  the  country  where 
capital  deficiencies  exist. 

Above  all,  and  this  Is  exceedingly  Inter- 
esting to  me  and  I  am  sure  to  you.  In  the 
light  of  our  special  Interest  In  low-cost 
housing  programs  for  the  people,  the  savings 
bunks  of  Massachusetts  are  committed  to 
continue  their  vital  support  of  all  these  pro- 
grams and  already  have  substantial  Invest- 
ments in  the  Roxbury  section  of  Boston  to 
mention  one  area,  where  low-cost  housing 
has  a  special  urgency  to  provide  for  the 
crying  needs  of  the  people  of  the  area  that 
have  only  recently  been  recognized  as  they 
should  have  been  long  ago  as  worthy  and 
entitled,  constitutionally  and  every  other 
way  in  our  social  and  economic  progress  and 
in  every  other  respect. 

If  maximum  rates  are  imposed  and  rates 
rolled  back  at  this  time  with  reductions  In 
deposits,  all  this  valuable  work,  which  has 
such  a  helpful  Impact  on  our  current  social 
and  economic  problems  would  be  threatened 
and  its  benefits  lost  or  greatly  reduced 

Not  only  the  building  industry,  but  the 
fast  growing  number  of  potential,  home 
owners,  who  are  finding  mortgage  funds 
scarce  would  be  hurt,  handicapped  and 
frustrated,  many  of  them  no  doubt  in  ir- 
reparable ways,  not  to  speak  of  deplorable 
social  setbacks. 

I  will  not  further  comment  on  maximum 
interest  rates.  We  all  know  that  these  rates 
are  higher  than  they  should  be  at  this  time 
and  this  is  no  fault  of  the  savings  banks  of 
Massachusetts,  or  indeed  of  many  other 
banks,  but  due  rather,  to  what  I  believe  is 
exceedingly  poor  judgment,  inept  manage- 
ment and  incredibly  unsound,  unwise 
policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
certain  national  leaders  so  unwisely  approv- 
ing its  unsound  policies  and  actions. 

Unlike  many  other  banks,  savings  banks 
are  paying  dividends  to  their  depositors, 
only  from  net  earnings,  after  14  '"r  of  deposit 
liability  per  year  is  added  to  surplus.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  Is  totally  impossible 
for  these  banks  to  pay  dividends  out  of  sur- 
plus, and  certainly  that  is  a  sound  feasible 
rule  that  deserves  more  widespread 
application. 

These  savings  banks  in  Massachusetts  are 
typically  and  exclusively  Massachusetts 
thrift  institutions,  and  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  total  deposits  stem  from  out  of  state 
sources.  If  anyone  is  interested  in  securing 
higher  rates,  they  are  far  more  likely  to  in- 
vest in  government  bonds,  now  yielding  as 
much  as  1%'",  rather  than  move  deposits  to 
Massachusetts. 

Notwithstanding  the  long  successful  his- 
tory of  Massachusetts  Savings  Banks,  oth- 
er banks  have  had  a  competitive  advantage 
over  them  for  the  past  ten  years,  in  re- 
gard to  the  growth  in  size  of  deposits,  and 
this  advantage  can  be  traced  largely  to  more 
generous  laws  regarding  borrowing,  mort- 
gages and  the  location  of  branches,  and  the 
fact  that  until  recently,  savings  and  loan 
associations  did  not  have  to  pay  state  taxes. 
It  is  stated  by  the  Savings  Banks  Asso- 
ciation of  my  state  that  to  Imfxase  far-reach- 
ing.  federal  regulations  on  savings  banks  un- 
der section  2A  of  this  pending  bill.  S.  2677. 
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in   order   to  correct    temporary,   competitive 
imbalance  Is  short-sighted  Indeed. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  can 
and  should,  as  FDIC  has,  create  geographical 
rate  relief  to  Its  member  thrift  institutions 
until  present  inflationary  conditions  ease 
throughout  the  economy. 

And,  I  may  say.  gentlemen,  that  unless 
something  is  done  to  ease  the  interest  rates 
without  further  delay  this  economy,  yes. 
and  this  social  structure  of  ours  will  be 
inviting  additional,  dangerous,  chaotic  con- 
ditions in  this  country  that  will  only  serve 
lo  add  to  our  serious  problems  and  deep 
concerns. 

I  urge  this  fine  Committee  to  give  very 
careful  consideration  to  the  views  that  have 
been  expressed  by  our  unique  and  success- 
ful Savings  Banks  Association  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  take  effective  action  before  It 
Is  too  late,  to  avert  a  most  serious  threat 
and  immeasurable  damage  that  could  be 
visited  upon  the  savings  banks  systems  in 
our  state,  and  that  could  well  set  off  a  chain 
of  events  that  would  shake  our  banking 
systems  to  its  foundations. 

I  deeply  appreciate  your  kindness  for  re- 
ceiving my  \iews  and  will  sincerely  thank 
you  for  your  help. 
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LET   US   GIVE   THE   POLICEMEN    OF 
THIS  COUNTRY  OUR  PULL  SUPPORT 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  17.  1969 
Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
sert a  remarkable  editorial  from  a  recent 
Lssue  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  in  the 
Record.  This  column  by  Bob  Talbert  was 
called  to  my  attention  by  Jack  Stone- 
braker.  a  detective  sergeant  on  the 
Muncie,  Ind..  police  force. 

Mr.  Stonebraker  is  national  legislative 
chairman  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police,  the  only  national  civilian  police 
orftanization.  He  also  is  president  of  the 
FOP  Chapter  in  Muncie. 

The  FOP  has  been  in  existence  since 
1915  and  has  80.000  members  in  39 
States.  The  requirement  for  membership 
in  the  FOP  is  that  the  man  or  woman  in 
question  be  a  full-time  police  officer. 
Through  the  leadership  of  John  Harring- 
ton, of  Philadelphia,  national  president 
of  the  FOP,  Anthony  Coyne,  national 
secretary,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Mr.  Stone- 
braker and  others,  the  FOP  is  drafting  a 
national  program  aimed  at  more  effec- 
tive law  enforcement,  an  ob.iective  which 
is  important  to  our  national  survival.  A 
part  of  this  national  program,  and  a  most 
important  part,  is  adequate  pay  and  bet- 
ter working  conditions. 

To  understand  why  we  as  Members  of 
Conuress  should  give  the  policemen  of 
this  coimti-y  full  support.  I  urge  every 
Member  of  the  House  to  read  carefully 
the  column  by  Bob  Talbert.  which  is 
movingly  eloquent.  Let  me  quote  one 
paragraph: 

His  critics  and  his  superiors  call  his  Job 
a  profession  but  never  mention  that  he 
makes  less  than  most  union  craftsmen. 


Incidentally,  the  FOP  is  strongly  sup- 
porting legislation  which  is  pending  be- 
fore the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
which  would  give  all  police  officers  killed 
or  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty  the  Fed- 


eral benefits  which  the  Congress  already 
has  given  police  officers  killed  or  disabled 
while  enforcing  Federal  statutes.  There 
are  more  than  125  Members  sponsoring 
the  pending  bills.  I  hope  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  pass,  and  am  pleased  to  be  listed 
among  its  .sponsors. 
Tlie  article  follows: 
Lets   Care   About  This   Lousy   Job 
(By  Bob  Talbert) 
You  wouldn't  do  it  for  love  nor  money- 
take  abuse,  the  hours  or  the  working  condi- 
tions. 

Neither  would  I. 
But  thank  God  he  does. 
He  has  the  loneliest,  dirtiest,  toughest  Job 
in   the  goldfish   bowl   and   nobody   seems  to 
care  any  more. 

I  think  it's  damn  time  we  did. 

•It  gets  lonely  out  here."  the  policeman 

said    "So  lonely,  sometimes,  you  could  cry." 

No  one  in  the  country  is  being  so  criticized 

or  analyzed  as  the  law  enforcement  officer. 

He  has  no  first  name.  He's  cop  and  fuzz 

and  blue  daddy  and  John  Law  or  the  heat. 

He's    pig    and    flatfoot    and    The    Man.    He's 

trouble  and  bad  news. 

Even  if  he's  a  good  gviy— and  often  he  is — 
no  one  ever  tells  him  so. 

He  associates  with  criminals  and  city  hall 
politicians.  Ordinary  citizens  want  to  see  him 
only  when  they  need  him.  When  he  goes  to  a 
pmrty  his  badge  gets  in  the  way  even  if  he 
isn't  wearing  it. 

And  what  does  he  get  for  it? 
He  gets  to  miss  a  lot  of  weekends  and  holi- 
days with  his  family. 

He  gets  to  be  with  pimps  and  addicts, 
thieves  and  bums,  winos  and  con  artists,  girls 
with  no  addresses  and  men  who  never  had 
one.  liars  and  cheats,  the  errant  elite  and 
the  dregs  of  Skid  Row. 

He  gets  to  worry  about  underfed  kids,  un- 
loved kids,  molestied  kids,  crying  kids,  home- 
less kids,  kids  with  broken  arms,  legs,  heads 
and  hearts,  kids  with  scars,  sick  kids,  dying 
kids  and  dead  kids. 

He  gets  to  worry  about  old  people  no  one 
wants— the  ones  who  walk  the  cold  streets 
and  try  to  keep  warm  in  a  a  three-dollar 
room  or  maybe  die  trying  to  keep  warm 
around  the  unvented  gas  heater. 

He  hits  a  backyard  at  two  in  the  morning 
and  never  knows  who  he'll  meet— a  mad  kid 
with  a  knife,  a  pillhead  with  a  razor,  an  ex- 
con  with  nothing  to  lose  and  a  hate  as  big  as 
a  .38  slug. 

He's  a  little  bit  taller  and  stronger  than 
you  or  me  and  his  eyes  are  superior,  but  his 
education  is  not. 

He  finished  high  school,  but  he  didn  t  get 
to  college.  He's  criticized  for  this,  even 
though  he  had  to  go  to  work  and  he  thought 
this  was  .1  job  you  could  hold  your  head 
up  on.  ,        . 

His  critics  and  his  superiors  call  nis  job 
a  profession,  but  never  mention  that  he 
makes   less   than  most  union  craftsmen. 

People  rank  his  job  54th  on  the  status 
chart— right  between  a  playground  director 
and  a  railroad  conductor. 

They  ask  him  to  be  courageous  In  the 
face  of  danger,  but  to  remain  calm  when  he 
is  vlUified.  cursed,  and  even  struck. 

They  ask  him  to  deal  every  day  with  help- 
less, broken  and  enraged  people,  dispensing 
decency  and  dignity  in  a  shabby,  smelly  of- 
fice that's  too  crowded,  too  noisy  and  too  Im- 
personal. 

They  ask  him  to  meet  all  of  the  commu- 
nity le'aders'  demands  for  quality  law  enforce- 
ment and  resist  the  same  influential  citizens' 
demands  for  a  double  standard  of  law  en- 
forcement. 

He  doesn't  exactly  trust  the  press  or  any- 
one under  25.  He  doesn't  think  they  under- 
stand that  his  Job  is  to  enforce  the  laws. 
not  write  them  or  judge  them  or  change 
them. 
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He  feels  frustrated  by  legal  Junglea,  paper- 
work mountains,  and  an  apathetic  public 

He  hves  with  the  knowledge  that  his 
chance  of  being  assaulted  during  the  year 
Is  one  in  eight. 

He  knows  that  hU  family  fears  for  him 
everv  minute  he's  away  from  home. 

He  has  to  do  this  lousy  Job  because  we 
aren't  very  nice  to  each  other. 

He  is  needed  because  of  us.  Yet  we  criticize 
and  curse  him 

Maybe  we  had  better  start  caring  about 
him — and  ourselves. 

Or  it  will  so  so  "lonely  out  there"  that  we 
can  ;U1  cry. 


NEED    FOR    A    STRONG    MERCHANT 
MARINE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  17,  3969 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  speech  given  recently  in  Mobile  by  my 
good  friend  and  fellow  Alabamlan  'Mr. 
Edwards  > .  He  quite  clearly  expresses  the 
needs  of  this  counti-y  for  a  strong  mer- 
chant marine  in  light  of  the  growing 
Soviet  seapower.  He  is  careful  to  show 
that  these  needs  are  consonant  with 
the  overall  demands  of  the  coimtry  and 
would  harmoniously  fit  in  with  overall 
planning  for  all  contingencies  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign. 

His  remarks  were  given  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  U.S.S.  Ortolan,  a  catamaran- 
type  submarine  rescue  ship  of  the  ASR 
class: 

Remarks  of  Congressman  Jack  Edwards 
The  sea  and  man's  effort  to  cope  with  it. 
have  always  been  a  fascinating  subject  to 
me  I  don't  think  there  is  anyone  here  to- 
day that  doesn't  thrill  to  the  sight  of  the 
surf  breaking  on  the  beach.  But  likewise 
we  know  of  the  terrible  deva.station  that  the 
sea  can  produce  both  above  and  below  its 
surface  when  the  full  forces  of  its  fury  are 
unleashed  against  the  civilization  built  by 
men.  All  of  us  have  witnessed  the  ruins  left 
in  the  wake  of  Hurricane  Camille,  But  have 
you  ever  thought  about  how  little  we  know 
"of  the  depths  of  the  ocean? 

Our  submarines  today,  are  charting  un- 
known waters  In  the  Interests  of  science  and 
national  security.  Through  generations,  the 
pages  of  history  are  lull  of  the  efforts  of 
seafaring  men  and  thflr  struggles  to  return 
safely  to  ihelr  loved  ones.  But  no  country 
in  the  world  has  expended  its  lime  and  re- 
sources to  the  extent  that  we  have  in  the 
United  States  of  America  to  assure  that  our 
brave  men  of  the  sea  have  every  chance  to 
return.  And  this  is  especially  true  in  the 
submarine  service. 

As  part  of  a  continuing  program  to  pro- 
vide safety  for  men  at  sea.  a  new  breed  of 
American  ships  like  the  U.S.S.  Ortolan  is  be- 
ing built.  These  support  ships  are  a  part  of 
a  much  needed  rescue  operation  plan  In- 
volving—among other  things— the  Deep  Sub- 
mergence Rescue  Vehicles  of  the  Navy.  These 
technological  advances  are  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  all  hands  that  sometimes 
occurs  when  a  submarine  runs  into  trouble 
while  submerged. 

Next  week,  in  a  Joint  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  astronauts  of  Apollo  11  will  be 
honored  for  their  magnificent  accompli.sh- 
ment  in  the  vast  outer  reaches  of  space  And 
they  should  be  honored  because  they  are 
heroes  in  every  sense  of  the  'ftord  But  their 
spectacular  achievement  In  July  eclipsed  the 
news  of  another  accomplishment  that  even- 
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tually  may  have  even  greater  significance  In 
man's  queet  for  a  better  way  of  life.  That 
event  is  the  month  long  cruise  up  the  Oulf 
stream  by  the  research  submarine  the  "Ben 
Franklin."  This  rather  silent,  but  spectacular 
feat  Is  part  of  ar  ongoing  program  designed 
to  assure  U.S.  supremacy  In  marine  tech- 
nology. But  although  we  have  the  technology 
and  the  p>otentlal  to  be  a  great  maritime 
power,  our  lack  of  strong  support  for  our 
maritime  and  shipbuilding  Industry  has  put 
us  far  behind  in  International  shipping.  It 
may  not  be  as  glamorous  as  space  travel;  but 
it  Is  no  less  important,  and  more  emphasis 
must  be  given  to  it. 

Our  forefathers  earned  their  living  from 
the  sea;  and  in  the  early  days  of  this  Repub- 
lic, we  were  known  as  a  great  maritime  na- 
tion. But  today  through  rising  costs  and 
lack  of  public  support,  we  are  losing  what  I 
have  often  referred  to  as  the  "Wet  War." 

A  nation's  seapower  depends  on  its  ship- 
building ability.  On  the  skills  of  its  shipyard 
workers.  On  the  seamanship  of  its  seafaring 
men.  On  the  technological  advances  of  its 
shipyards.  On  the  Innovations  of  Its  naval 
architects.  All  accomplished  in  a  favorable 
government  atmosphere.  A  nation  which  at- 
taches no  particular  Importance  to  Its  mer- 
chant ship  contruction  will  slowly  lose  these 
talents  ^nd  skills.  Without  a  doubt  this  will 
haye  an  j^dverse  effect  on  the  building  of 
naval  ships. 

Much  of  my  work  in  Washington  has  been 
aimed  at  rebuilding  our  merchant  fleet,  up- 
grading shipbuilding  skills  and  assuring  first 
class  shipbuilding  yards  so  that  we  can  al- 
ways have  the  ability  to  turn  out  ships  such 
as  the  Ortolan. 

An  now  President  Nixon  has  given  renewed 
hope  to  those  of  us  who  have  been  working  for 
a  new  shipbuilding  program  in  American 
shipyards.  He  has  appointed  Mrs.  Helen  D. 
Bentley  as  head  of  the  Maritime  Commission. 
Mrs.  Bentley  Is  not  only  knowledgeable  in  the 
field  of  maritime  affairs,  but  is  well-known 
for  her  hardflghtmg  efforts  to  bring  about 
Improvements  In  the  maritime  Industry.  She 
is  one  person.  I  am  sure,  who  will  not  allow 
herself  to  be  smothered  by  the  weight  of 
bureaucratic  red  tape  that  frequently  sil- 
ences action  in  Washington.  She  has  already 
raised  her  voice  In  favor  of  the  need  to  move 
quickly  on  the  building  of  modem  competi- 
tive merchan-  shipw  in  American  shipyards. 

One  of  the  most  appalling  facts  about 
America's  merchant  ships  today  Is  that  by 
1971  approximately  eighty  percent  will  be 
at  least  twenty  years  old.  This  means  that 
four-fifths  of  the  vessels  we  depend  on  to 
handle  oizr  coastal  trade  and  part  of  our  In- 
ternational ti^de  in  peacetime,  and  as  back- 
up shipping  in  times  of  International  con- 
flicts, win  be  over  their  economic  life.  The 
fourth  arm  of  defense  is  fast  becoming  non- 
existent. We  can't  supply  the  troops  fighting 
In  a  modern  war  with  broken  down  ships. 
We  must  develop  long  range  plans  now  to  re- 
build America's  merchant  fleet. 

Superiority  on  the  seas  Is  a  must  for  a 
nation  which  is  virtually  surrounded  by 
water.  The  Soviets  are  beginning  to  flex  their 
sea  power  muscle  in  a  dramatic  show  of 
strength.  Just  last  month  a  Soviet  naval 
squadron  sailed  within  a  few  hundred  miles 
of  our  shores  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Brezhnev  and  Kosygln,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  realized  the  strategic  value 
of  sea  power  and  are  giving  top  priority  to  the 
development  of  Soviet  naval  strength  at  a 
time  when  we  are  reducing  ours  through  di- 
rect cuts  and  a  lackadaisical  approach  to 
American  shipping  needs. 

The  United  States  must  develop  a  solid 
commitment  in  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors.  We  must  strengthen  our  merchant 
marine,  which  serves  both  sectors,  through 
an  increased  public  investment  in  shipbuild- 
ing. We  must  reassess  our  naval  military 
priorities  In  light  of  the  growing  Soviet 
sea  strength.  And  we  must  step  up  our  pro- 
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gram  of  oceanographlc  exploration  to  ex- 
pand our  technical  knowledge  In  this  area 
for  its  solentlflc  and  strategic  importance. 

There  are  those  in  Washington  right  now, 
today,  who  want  to  cut  back  drastically  on 
naval  ships  and  military  procurement  gen- 
erally Certainly  improvements  In  defense 
spending  must  be  made,  but  we  must  stand 
firmly  against  weakening  our  overall  defense 
position.  And  a  very  Important  part  of  a 
strong  national  defense  posture  is  a  strong 
naval  fleet.  The  security  of  our  nation  de- 
mands it;  and  we  must  not  let  a  handful  of 
shortsighted  Americans  whose  battle  cry  is 
"peace  at  any  cost"  put  us  into  a  state  of 
unpreparedness. 

Yes,  we  must  be  strong  militarily,  and  we 
shall  be.  We  must  do  everything  possible  to 
maintain  all  aspects  of  our  naval  strength — 
Including  our  merchant  marine  position.  But 
in  making  progress,  in  proWdlng  for  our  se- 
curity. In  developing  weapons  systems  and 
ship  systems,  we  must  be  ever  mindful  of  the 
safety  of  our  men.  We  must  continually  im- 
prove our  ability  to  come  to  the  aid  of  a  fal- 
len comrade;  we  must  be  ready  to  Innovate, 
to  try  something  new.  Such  a  state  of  con- 
tinued concern  and  preparedness  is  especially 
important  in  aiding  those  men  who  meet  dis- 
aster under  the  sea.  The  Ortolan  Is  a  giant 
step  in  that  direction. 

Yes,  we  must  have  a  national  commitment 
which  will  assure  us  of  continued  supremacy 
on  the  oceans  of  the  world.  The  dollars  in- 
vested will  bring  multifold  returns  in  Jobs, 
personal  Income,  international  payments  re- 
ceipts and  national  strength  and  prestige.  A 
lack  of  commitment  to  any  one  of  these  seg- 
ments win  weaken  our  overall  naval  posture. 

I  believe  the  Nixon  Administration  is  ready 
to  make  such  a  commitment.  And  I  believe 
that  the  past  and  present  efforts  of  many 
in  the  shipbuilding  industry  show  a  simi- 
lar strong  commitment.  Through  such  a  gov- 
ernment-Industry partnership  working  to- 
gether to  build  a  better  navy  and  merchant 
marine,  we  can  all  help  build  a  better 
America. 


HOT.    POLLUTED   WATER    MIGHT 
WIPE  OUT  SALMON 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1969 

Mr.  DINGEXL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Peter 
Tack,  professor  of  fisheries  and  wildlife 
at  Michigan  State  University,  predicts 
that  Lake  Michigan  will  lose  all  its  trout 
and  salmon  population  in  a  few  years  If 
10  nuclear  powerpants  planned  along  its 
shores  are  permitted  to  discharge  heated 
water  without  control. 

Dr.  Tack  is  an  authority  in  his  field 
and  his  views  must  be  given  considera- 
tion. I  find  them  reported  in  an  article 
in  the  State  Journal  of  Lansing,  Mich., 
by  Frank  Mainville,  the  outdoors  editor, 
published  Sunday.  September  14,  1969. 

Mr.  Mainville's  article  describes  the 
recent  death  from  shock  of  a  number  of 
Chinook  salmon  which  had  encountered 
a  current  of  hot  water  devoid  of  oxygen 
discharged  from  a  powerplant.  The  sal- 
mon swam  from  Lake  Michigan  where 
the  water  was  55  to  65  degrees  into  Lake 
Muskegon  with  water  temperatures  of 
70  to  80  degrees.  The  proposed  nuclear 
powerplants  would  raise  the  temperature 
of  millions  of  gallons  of  Lake  Michigan 
water  21.8  degrees. 

Before  we  heedlessly  arrange  whole- 
sale destruction  of  fish,  I  think  we  ought 
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to  Investigate,  I  have  introduced,  with 
Representatives  Joseph  E.  Karth.  of 
Minnesota,  and  Richard  L.  Ottinger.  of 
New  York,  HJl.  1056,  which  would  re- 
quire Interior  Department  approval  of 
Federal  licenses  for  construction  of  any 
plants  which  would  impound,  divert, 
control,  or  otherwise  modify  public 
waters. 

The  Lansing  State  Journal  article 
follows : 

Hot,  Polluted  Water  Might  Wipe  Odt 

Salmon — Tack  Predicts  Loss  by  1985 

(By  Prank  Mainville) 

Last  week's  death  of  chlnook  salmon  In 
Muskegon  Lake  may  only  be  a  harbinger  of 
days  to  come  when  Lake  Michigan  beaches 
will  be  Uttered  with  rotting  salmon  Instead  of 
ale  wives. 

John  Trlmberger,  Grand  Rapids  district 
fish  biologist,  says  the  big  kings,  already  un- 
der spavming  stress,  died  of  shock  when  they 
encountered  hot  water  totally  devoid  of 
oxygen  below  15  feet  downstream  from  a 
power  plant. 

He  explains  that  the  chlnook  were  not  able 
to  withstand  the  change  from  Lake  Michigan 
water  of  55  degrees  to  the  low  60s  to  Muske- 
gon Lake  water  in  the  high  70s  and  low 
80 's. 

Trlmberger  refuses  to  speculate  what  may 
happen  in  future  years  if  schools  of  coho  and 
Chinook  are  met  by  a  hot  water  barrier  from 
10  proposed  nuclear  power  plants  spewing 
out  millions  of  gallons  of  water  21.8  degrees 
hotter  than  when  taken  from  Lake 
Michigan. 

No  one  knows,  including  flsh  biologists  and 
engineers,  what  will  happen  If  these  salmon 
hit  a  coast-long  Gulf  Stream-like  coastal 
current. 

James  Wooley,  researcher  in  Michigan 
State  University's  Department  of  Resource 
Development,  admits  location  of  nuclear 
power  plants  on  inland  bays  or  rivers  could 
cause  serious  ecological  damage. 

"But  a  generator  plant  situated  on  one  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  where  there  is  enough  water 
to  dilute  the  thermal  discheirge,  should  caus.j 
no  ecological  effect  on  the  area."  he  stresses. 

However,  Dr.  Peter  Tack,  MSU  professor  of 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  predicts  all  salm- 
onids — trouts  and  salmon — will  be  gone  from 
Lake  Michigan  by  1985.  due  to  pollution  and 
thermal  pollution. 

Back  from  a  summer  of  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington's  Friday  Harbor 
Laboratory,  Tack  reports  warm  water  piled 
up  in  Puget  Sound  a  few  years  ago  delayed 
sockeye  and  chlnook  salmon  runs  10  days. 
The  fish  did  not  run  until  the  water  cooled. 

Tack  is  skeptical  that  Lake  Michigan's 
pollution  and  thermal  [xjllution  problems 
can  be  controlled — especially  in  view  of  the 
10  profKJsed  nuclear  power  plants. 

"I  think  there  is  a  good  possibility  that  in 
10  to  15  years  Lake  Michigan  will  have  no 
salmonids — trout  or  salmon — or  whitefish," 
he  stresses. 

"We're  going  to  lose  the  environment  for 
these  fish.  Even  an  annual  shift  of  only  four 
or  five  degrees  in  Lake  Michigan  water 
temperatures  will  make  it  unfit." 

Tack  suggests  the  newly-completed  Platte 
River  Fish  Hatchery  won't  be  a  waste  of  tax- 
payers' money — it  can  be  used  to  rear  ♦rout 
for  inland  fisheries  if  there  are  still  suitable 
cold  water  streams  and  lakes. 

"We  might  have  a  new  Lake  Michigan 
warm  water  fishery  for  smallmouth  bass — 
which  ordinarily  follow  trout — or  white  bass, 
white  perch  or  possibly  walleye  or  striped 
bass,"  he  points  out. 

But  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
has  found  walleyes  difficult  to  raise.  And 
300,000  striped  bass  flngerlings  "borrowed" 
from  South  Carolina  from  a  resu-ing  experi- 
ment, have  died  in  the  state's  old  Wolf  Lake 
State  Pish  Hatchery  near  Kalamazoo. 
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Thus,  after  spending  millions  to  Introduce 
the  exotic  coho  and  chlnook— a  feat  called 
the  ecological  coup  of  the  century— Michigan 
may  in  another  decade,  be  spending  millions 
more  to  Introduce  a  warm  water  exotic  to 
replace  salmon. 

Or  settle  for  the  white  perch,  an  east  coast 
estuarlne  fish  which  has  already  followed  the 
alewlfe  into  Lake  Huron.  Tack  expecte  it  to 
migrate  into  Lake  Michigan. 

•White  perch  grow  to  four  or  five  pounds," 
he  explains 

"And  they're  great  fun  on  a  flyrod— from 

shore." 

But  salmon  fishermen  and  charter  boaters 
who  have  spent  millions  gearing  up  for 
big  coho  and  chlnook,  may  not  be  looking 
forward  to  one  pound  white  perch. 

Some  may  even  discredit  Tack's  predic- 
tions ,  .  . 

But  only  12  years  ago  Dr.  George  Wallace. 
MSU  ornithologist,  almost  lost  his  Job  be- 
cause he  charged  that  DDT  was  killing  robins 
on  the  campus. 

And  it  took  the  salmon  to  prove  he  was 
right. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  17,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  dis- 
cussed the  deteriorating  air  safety  pic- 
ture last  week  at  a  press  conference  in 
New  York  City, 

As  the  Representative  for  the  district 
which  includes  both  LaGuardia  Airport 
and  a  small  private  airport  2  miles  from 
LaGuardia.  I  feel  a  special  responsibility 
for  directing  the  attention  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  and  the  gen- 
eral public  to  the  serious  consequences 
of  allowing  over  our  cities  a  practically 
unrestricted  mixture  of  huge,  fully 
loaded  jetliners  and  a  variety  of  smaller 
planes,  with  different  equipment  stand- 
ards and  varying  pilot  experience  train- 
ing. 

I  hope  we  shall  not  await  still  another 
tragic  midair  collision  before  requiring 
the  FAA  to  act  decisi'v-ely  to  end  this  in- 
herently dangerous  mixture. 

My  press  conference  statement  fol- 
lows: 


Statement  of  Representathte  Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal 
The  circumstances  surrounding  the  tragic 
accident  this  week  in  Indianapolis  were  not 
unique.  When  a  student  pilot,  with  a  meagre 
38  hours  of  flying  time,  can  slam  into  a  fully 
loaded  airliner  on  Its  landing  approach,  some- 
thing drastic  is  wrong  with  the  nation's  air 
saletv  svstem. 

There  iu-e  over  five  thousand  near  mld-alr 
collisions  each  year  in  which  we  barely  es- 
cape a  repeat  of  that  Indianapolis  tragedy. 
In  New  York  alone,  there  were  over  600  near 
mid-air  collisions  last  year. 

It  Is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  these 
potential  accidents  become  major  national 
tradegies. 

This  situation  must  be  corrected  imme- 
diately. The  federal  government — designer 
and  operator  of  the  air  safety  system— bears 
a  heavy  responsibility  for  past  accidents  and 
for  reforming  the  system. 

On  August  31,  1967.  I  reported  on  near 
misses  over  New  York  from  January  1965  to 
June  1967.  In  that  30-month  period,  there 
were  80  near  misses  reported  over  New  York. 
The  sharp  Increase  in  near  misses  over  the 
New  York  area — from  less  than  three  ft  montli 


to  fifty  a  month— is  an  indictment  of  alarm- 
ing propyortlons 

Right  now,  private  planes  are  taking  off 
and  landing  from  a  private  airport  in  this 
city  located  two  miles  from  LaGuardia  Air- 
port, one  of  the  nation's  busiest  terminals. 
There  Is  no  control  tower  at  this  small  sec- 
ondarv  airport,  which  Is  operated  on  city- 
owned'  land  At  night,  pilots  who  want  to 
land  at  this  small  airport  have  to  request 
that  the  lights  be  turned  on. 

This  inherently  dangerous  situation  exlsw 
at  Flushing  Airport  In  Queens  which  has  been 
in  operation  since  the  pioneer  days  of  avia- 
tion. No  one  in  the  federal,  state  or  local 
government  has  served  notice  that  this  open- 
cockpit,  flying  scarf  brand  of  flying  should 
be  outlawed  within  our  city. 

The  FAA  knows  well,  as  its  latest  report 
indicates,  that  general  aviation- the  private 
pilots— are  the  principal  cause  of  mid-air 
collisions.  A  private  aircraft  was  Involved  in 
every  one  of  the  34  mid-air  collisions  occur- 
ing  in  the  United  States  in  1968.  Commercial 
airhners  were  involved  in  only  three  in- 
stances. In  the  latest  FAA  report.  62  of  New 
York's  74  "hazardous"  near  misses  involved 
general  aviation. 

The  problem  is  escalating  because  of  the 
Increased  number  of  people  and  planes  using 
the  nation  s  limited  airspace.  In  the  past  six 
vears  the  number  of  licensed  pilots  jumped 
some  240.000.  There  are  now  618.000  licensed 
pilots  who  fly  127.000  airplanec.  The  vast 
majority  are  private  pilots  flying  private 
planes. 

Last  year  the  F.^A  tried  with  faint  heart 
to  take  on  the  general  aviation  industry.  It 
failed  It  proposed  that  33  major  airports 
and  the  areas  Immediately  surrounding 
them  be  excluded  to  all  planes  except  those 
actuallv  landing  or  taking  off  from  these  busy 
fields,  'The  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Asso- 
ciation I AOP.^  I .  the  voice  of  general  aviation, 
launched  a  ma-ssive  campaign  against  this 
limited  FAA  proposal.  The  proposal  was 
dropped  and  a  mild  limitation  on  five  air- 
ports was  imposed.  This,  too,  met  such  op- 
position from  general  aviation  that  it  was 
weakened,  then  delayed  in  execution,  and  fi- 
nally made  a  temporary  measure,  to  end  on 
December  of  this  year. 

It  is  elementary  that  small  private  planes, 
scantily  equipped  and  flown  by  pilots  with 
wide  variations  of  experience  and  training, 
must  be  kept  to  an  absolute  minimum  over 
our  cities.  It  may  be  necessary  to  ban  them 
from  our  major  urban  areas. 

FAA  has  avoided  making  this  painful  de- 
cision. It  Is  under  constant  and  heavy  pres- 
sures from  general  aviation  to  avoid  these 
judgments  The  federal  government  neglects 
its  duties  to  provide  air  safety  to  the  general 
public — and  particularly  to  the  public  which 
never  flies  but  lives  beneath  the  present  un- 
coordinated and  haphazard  pattern  of  air 
traffic. 
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aviation  and  air  carrier  traffic  Is  Imposed  on 
certain  cities  by  the  location  of  smaller  air- 
ports near  large  air  terminals 

One  key  conclusion  of  the  FAA  report  bears 
on  this  recommendation : 

"( 1 )    The  proximity  of  airports  in  the  high 
density  areas  creates  a  traffic  flow  problem, 
particularly    when    an    adjacent    alrportis) 
serving   light   aircraft  is   a   non-tower   alr-^ 
port  ..." 

This  Is  exactly  the  situation  which  exists 
at  Flushing  Airport. 

There  are  many  other  cities  where  the 
FUishlng-LaGuardia  problem  exists.  Ulti- 
mately, the  only  answer  Is  the  closing  of 
such  secondary  airports  where  they  interfere 
with  safety  at  major  terminals. 

New  peripheral  facilities  mvist  then  be 
provided  for  general  aviation  which  will  keep 
their  traffic  pattern  well  away  from  the  cities. 
Ill  The  Development  and  installation  of 
an  airborne  collision  avoidance  system  should 
have  the  most  urgent  priority  within  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  A  system 
already  exists  which  will  warn  pilots  of  im- 
pending danger  from  other  aircraft  and  tell 
them  what  evasive  action  to  take  It  is  costly, 
but  economically  feasible  lor  large  commer- 
cial planes.  FAA  leadership  in  encouraging 
such  systems  and  broadening  their  potential 
use  has  been  half-hearted 

To  Insure  that  these  recommendations  re- 
ceive consideration  at  the  highest  level,  I 
have  today  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
President  Nixon : 

"The  tragic  accident  In  Indiana  this  week 
was  the  product  of  a  defective  air  safety  sys- 
tem. It  will  be  repeated  across  the  country 
unless  you  direct  specific  and  Immediate 
changes  In  that  system  Private  aviation  must 
be  restricted,  no  matter  how  painful  or  un- 
popular this  decision.  Hazardous  private  air- 
ports must  be  eliminated.  A  collision  avoid- 
ance system,  which  is  technically  feasible  to- 
day, must  be  installed  in  every  aircraft 

"I  urge  that  you  direct  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  to  proceed  immediately 
to  carr\'  out  its  duties  to  the  peneral  public 
whose  interests  In  air  safety  are  no  less  real 
because  they  do  not  own  or  fly  their  own 
planes. 

".Mr  safety  is  both  a  prime  federal  respon- 
sibility and  a  basic  citizen  right.]' 


THREE   MARVLANDEJRS  DIE 
IN  vaETNAM 


immediate  steps  that  can  be  taken 
I.  We  must  restrict  private  planes  over 
metropolitan  areas.  We  must  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  priorities  for  scheduled  airline  traffic 
which  recognizes  the  inherent  danger  In  mix- 
ing small  planes  with  giant  airliners  over 
urban  areas.  Only  with  such  a  system  of  pri- 
orities can  we  properly  represent  the  99  per 
cent  of  the  population  which  Is  outside  of 
general  aviation. 

This  proposal  does  not  envision  the  aboli- 
tion of  private  flying.  Even  over  metropolitan 
areas,  general  aviation  has  rights  which  must 
be  maintained  But  general  aviation  to  be 
permitted  to  fly  over  our  cities  must  meet 
the  same  pilot  and  equipment  standards  as 
the  airlines.  Those  standards  are  neces.'sary 
to  insure  the  safety  of  airline  passengers  and 
of  urban  residents  whose  lives  are  Jeopardized 
by  the  present  haphazard  system  of  air  safety 
regulation 

II.  FAA  should  immediately  proceed  to 
phase  out  those  inherently  dangerous  situa- 
tion where  a  hazardous  mixture  of  general 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  17.  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Pfc.  ToUie  Bailey.  Pfc.  David  S.  Seldon, 
and  Pfc.  Israel  Martinez,  Jr.,  three  fine 
young  men  from  Maryland,  were  killed 
in  Vietnam  recently.  I  wish  to  commend 
their  coui-age  and  honor  their  memory 
by  including  the  following  article  in  the 
Record: 
Three  Marylanders  Die  in  Vietnam:  Tollib 

Bailet.    David    Seldon.    Israel    Martinez 

Killed 

Three  more  Marylanders  have  been  killed 
in  Vietnam,  the  Pentagon  reported  yester- 
day. 

Armv  Pfc  Tollle  Bailey,  a  native  of  Balti- 
more, was  killed  September  7  when  he  was 
mistaken  for  the  enemy  and  fired  upon  by 
"friendly  forces  "  while  on  a  combat  op- 
eration in  Quang  Ngal  province  in  Northern 
South  Vietnam. 

KILLED    BT    BOOBY    TRAP 

Marine  Pfc.  David  S  Seldon,  of  Quan- 
tlco   in   Wicomico   county,   was   killed   Sep- 
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tember  10  when  a  booby  trap  exploded  at 
his  feet  while  on  patrol  5  miles  north  of 
Vandegrlft  Combat  Base  In  Quang  Trl  prov- 
ince. South  Vietnam. 

Private  Seldon  was  a  member  of  N 
Company,  3d  Battalion,  3d  Marine  Division. 
He  is  survived  by  his  parents  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Shelton  B.  Seldon,  of  Quantico. 

Another  Baltimore  soldier.  Army  Pfc. 
Israel  Martinez.  Jr..  died  August  30  as  a 
result  of  injuries  received  when  a  military 
vehicle  that  he  was  driving  overturned 
while  descending  a  hill  during  a  combat 
mission  In  Plelku  province  in  north  central 
South  Vietnam. 

Private  Bailey.  20.  who  lived  at  747  W. 
Saratoga  Street,  graduated  from  City  College 
In  1967  and  participated  in  football  there. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  young  adult  choir  of 
the  Mount  Olive  Freewill  Baptist  Church  in 
Baltimore. 

After  graduating.  Private  Bailey  worked  for 
two  years  as  a  machinist.  On  July  6,  1968.  he 
married  the  former  Ramona  Griffin,  and  was 
drafted  three  weelcs  later. 

"He  didn't  want  to  go.  but  he  knew  he  had 
to,"  his  mother.  Mrs.  Clifford  Lo  /Ing,  said. 

Private  Bailey  is  also  survived  by  his  step- 
father, Clifford  Loving;  four  sisters,  and  one 
brother. 

Privat»  Martinez,  20,  who  lived  at  S132 
Alberta  avenue,  was  born  in  Puerto  Rico,  but 
at  the  age  of  2  moved  to  Great  Neck.  N.Y. 

ACTIVB  IN  BOXING  CLCBS 

During  his  school  years.  Private  Martinez 
was  very  active  In  school  boxing  clubs  and 
enjoyed  Ice  skating. 

After  his  schooling  he  Joined  the  Army  and 
did  a  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam  with  the  Army 
and  did  a  tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam  with  the 
173d  Airborne  Division. 

After  returning  from  Vietnam,  he  was 
stationed  at  Port  Meade  and  on  one  trip  to 
Baltimore  met  Miss  Mildred  Smelser  who  was 
then  a  hostess  at  the  USO  here. 

A  few  months  later  they  were  married,  but 
Private  Martinez  had  already  enlisted  for 
another   tour  of   duty   In   Vietnam. 

Mrs.  Martinez  stated  that  her  husband 
often  said  of  the  war:  "We  have  a  cause; 
we  have  a  reason." 

She  added:  "He  was  proud  to  serve  " 

Private  Martinez  is  also  survived  by  his 
mother  and  father  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Israel  Aviles, 
of  Great  Neck.  New  York. 

PLAYED  IM  SCHOOL  B.\ND 

Private  Seldon,  20,  a  native  of  Wicomico 
county,  attended  Wicomico  High  School  and 
played  In  the  band  there. 

Upon  graduation,  he  went  to  Washington 
and  worked  as  a  barber  for  a  year  before  he 
was  drafted. 

Private  Seldon  was  an  enthusiastic  hunter 
and  fisherman. 

In  addition  to  his  parents  he  is  survived 
by  three  brothers  and  two  sisters. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PRESroENT'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 


THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL  III  BECOMES 
STOCKBROKER 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDI.\NA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'\TIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17.  1969 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill  III  has  just  passed,  ■with  high 
marks,  his  examinations  to  become  a 
stockbroker  on  the  New  York  Exchange. 

This  seems  entirely  appropriate,  inas- 
much as  his  father  is  a  fellow  named 
"Tip,  '  our  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  "Tip"  O'Neill. 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP   CALIPOBln* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  17,  1969 

Mr.  ED'WARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  the  President  of  the 
United  States  addresses  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  our 
best  hope  for  a  peaceful  world.  I  for  one 
believe,  and  I  hope  the  President  shares 
my  belief,  that  the  United  States 
must  play  a  more  active  role  in  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations  and  must 
work  toward  making  that  organization 
a  true  international  peacekeeping  orga- 
nization. 

In  line  with  my  beliefs  and  hopes  I 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  the 
President,  making  known  my  concern 
and  my  suggestions.  I  submit  the  letter 
for  inclusion  in  this  Record  : 

concbess  of  the  united  states, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC,  September  17,  1969. 
The  President, 
The  Wltate  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Your  decision  to  ad- 
dress the  United  Nations  was  an  admirable 
one  and  I  would  hope  that  you  will  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  the  United  States' 
determination  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of 
international  order — a  necessity  today,  when 
wars  flourish  and  tlireaten  every  continent 
of  this  weary  globe  Any  one  of  tliese  con- 
flicts could  explode  into  a  world  conflagra- 
tion, ending  the  history  of  man  on  this 
planet. 

As  one  who  Is  deeply  concerned  about  this 
world,  and  about  the  survival  of  all  the 
people  In  it.  may  I  suggest  that  it  Is  time  for 
the  United  States  to  act  firmly  to  strengthen 
the  United  Nations  and  Its  peace  keeping 
operations.  I  believe  there  are  certain  specific 
areas  la  which  the  United  States  could  and 
should  propose  United  Nations  actions. 

FHrst,  I  would  hope  you  will  reaffirm  and 
strengthen  our  support  of  the  United  Nations. 
Si>eclficaUy.  I  would  hope  you  will  stress  the 
importance  of  the  United  Nation's  role  In 
solving  the  current  Arab-Israeli  crisis,  the 
importance  of  keeping  the  peace  along  the 
Soviet-China  border,  and  the  role  It  should 
play  in  bringing  peace  to  Vietnam. 

The  experience  of  the  years  since  World 
War  II  makes  clear  that  pieace  can  be 
achieved  only  through  an  international  or- 
ganization. I  would  urge  that  the  United 
States  now  clear  its  recognition  of  that  fact 
of  life. 

Second,  I  would  hope  that  you  will  suggest 
the  United  Nations  be  the  agency  to  oversee 
;u-ms  control  reduction.  Obviously  an  im- 
partial and  international  body  is  needed  to 
create  the  trust  needed  lor  world  wide  arms 
control. 

Third,  I  would  hope  that  you  will  announce 
the  United  States'  determination  to  help  fi- 
nance the  new  and  Important  programs  the 
United  Nations  must  undertake.  (Last  years 
budget  of  the  UN  was  $164  million,  about 
what  the  United  States  spends  every  two 
days  in  the  Vietnam  war.)  If  through  the 
United  Nations  we  can  bring  peace  to  Viet- 
nam aad  stop  any  future  Vietnams,  then  the 
economy  of  such  an  effort,  in  money  and 
lives,  13  obvious. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  we  share  the 
same  concerns  about  peace  and  about  the 
need  to  assure  a  fit  world  for  our  children 
and   our   children's   children.   I   would   hope 
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that  you  will  take  ibis  opportunity  to  out- 
line broad  and  bold  new  policy  towards  peace 
utilizing  the  potential  of  the  United  Nations. 
Sincerely, 

Don  Edwards. 
Member  of  Congress. 


VIOLENCE  ON  CAMPUS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF   MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  acknowledge  an  eloquent  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Missouri,  Senator  Thomas  F.  Eagle- 
ton,  at  the  Missouri  Military  Academy 
commencement  exercises.  Mexico,  Mo., 
May  25.  1969. 

In  the  speech.  Senator  Eacleton  called 
for  a  tempered  lational  approach  to  the 
expression  of  academic  freedom  and  be- 
lieves that  violence  in  and  of  itself  is 
anathema  to  freedom  of  this  expression. 

The  Missouri  Academy  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  military  schools  in  the  Na- 
tion and  is  a  member  of  the  Association 
of  Military  Colleges  and  Schools  in  the 
United  States.  The  executive  director  of 
the  organization  has  made  available  the 
text  of  the  speech  which  I  would  like  to 
submit  for  the  review  of  the  Members  of 
this  House: 

(Speech    of   Senator   Thomas    P.    Eagleton) 
Violence  on  Campus 

We  have  witnessed  In  this  decade  the 
growth  of  violence  throughout  American 
life — from  Vietnam  to  the  streets  of  Watts, 
from  Harvard  Quad  to  the  Pentagon  parking 
lot.  The  latest  to  be  shaken  by  violence  are 
our  educational  institutions. 

Campus  unrest  and  student  protest  are  not 
unique  products  of  this  country  or  even  of 
this  age.  University  students  in  medieval 
Europe  aad  early  America  were  often  more 
renowned  for  brawling  and  roistering  than 
for  serious  academic  accomplishments.  The 
panty  raids  which  seemed  to  erupt  each 
Spring  during  the  1950's  may  have  been 
sparked  by  nothing  more  than  youthful  ex- 
uberance, but  they  occasionally  t)ecame  full- 
fledged  riots.  And  universities  as  far  removed 
as  Paris  and  Tokyo  have  been  forced  to  close 
witliln  the  past  year  because  of  student  take- 
overs by  force. 

Historical  and  geographic  perspective  pro- 
vide little  comfort,  though,  for  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  are  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
new  violence  on  oiu-  campuses.  Tliey  see  In 
the  campus  disturbances  of  the  last  several 
years  a  new  element  which  goes  far  beyond 
the  traditional  restlessness  of  youth.  The 
theme  of  campus  rebels  today  appears  to  be: 

•If  this  place  won't  operate  my  way,  it 
won  t  operate  at  all." 

They  are  willing  to  use  the  most  violent 
and  obnoxious  means  to  reach  their  goals: 
seizure  of  university  buildings,  disruption  of 
classes,  incarceration  of  administrators,  and 
silencing  of  those  who  disagree. 

These  tactics  are  anathema  to  the  princi- 
ples of  academic  freedom  and  freedom  of  ex- 
pression which  underlie  the  position  of  col- 
leges and  universities  as  centers  of  unin- 
hibited scholarship  and  informed  discussion. 
They  can  in  no  way  be  Jiistifled  as  a  means 
of  securing  rights  denied  or  protesting  In- 
equities gone  unremedied:  the  violent  dis- 
ruption of  the  university  is,  of  itself,  an  In- 
fringement of  the  right  of  professors  to  teach, 
of  scholars   to  pursue   the   advancement   of 
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knowledge,  and  of  students  to  learn,  free 
from  unreasonable  pressures  or  interference. 
And  I  fear  that  this  self-seeking  violence  will 
produce  a  reaction  from  which  we  and  all 
our  institutions  will  suffer. 

To  l>e  sure,  there  are  many  legitimate 
needs  and  asplraUons  of  studenu  which  have 
too  long  gone  unheeded  by  some  insOtution« 
and  administrators  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Secretiiry  Pinch  stated  to  a  Congres- 
sional subcommittee  recently  that:  We  can- 
not assume,  out  of  hand,  that  campus  con- 
flict Is  simply  conflict  for  its  own  sake:  In 
many  Instances  It  U  solidly  based  in  legiti- 
mate grievances." 

Moreover,  the  unrest  evidenced  by  studenU 
is.  to  an  extent,  a  manifestation  of  conditions 
in  our  society  which  shovUd  alarm  us  all. 

Young  people  see,  perhaps  more  acutely 
than  their  elders,  poverty  amidst  plenty,  pol- 
lution of  our  environment,  racial  conflict 
and  injustice,  war  and  the  threat  of  more 
war,  a  distortion  of  Governmental  priorities — 
all  adding  to  a  general  discontent  with  the 
quality  of  American  life.  Their  apparent  in- 
ability to  aSect  these  conditions  contributes 
to  a  widespread  feeling  of  frustration  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  may  lead  to  violence. 

But  giving  due  credit  to  the  idealism  moU- 
vaUng  a  large  proportion  of  the  campus 
rebels  does  not  mean  that  violent  and  dis- 
ruptive tactics  can  be  countenanced.  Even 
the  most  laudable  alms  of  a  college  protest 
do  not  prortde  a  license  to  destroy. 

There  are  those  who  would  write  off  this 
entire  protest  movement  by  reciting  statis- 
tics to  show  that  only  a  fractional  few  of 
the  nation's  6.700.000  college  students  can 
be  classed  as  destructive  radicals — an  unde- 
lUable  and  certainly  conunendable  fact.  But 
I  think  this  approach  Is  deficient  in  that  It 
promotes  a  kind  of  complacency,  a  feeling 
that  one  of  these  days  students  wUl  return 
to  "normal." 

It  overlooks  the  equally  undeniable  and 
equally  commendable  fact  that  a  great  ma- 
jority of  this  generation  of  students  has 
expressed  a  deep  concern  and  sympathy  for 
many  of  the  same  causes  that  have  been 
espoused  bv  the  vocal  minority.  Thousands 
of  students  followed  Senator  McCarthy  in 
a  campaign  which  ultimately  transformed 
the  American  political  scene.  Thousands 
more  joined  with  Robert  Kennedy  In  his 
quest  for  a  "newer  world."  Not  surprisingly, 
they  and  others  lUce  them  have  carried  back 
to  their  campuses  and  communities  a  con- 
viction that  people  can  and  must  have  a 
voice  m  the  functioning  of  the  Institutioiis 
of  our  society. 

Those  of  you  who  will  soon  be  entering  col- 
lege can  have  a  profound  Impact  on  the 
cotirse  of  this  movement.  Its  success  will  be 
determined  largely  by  the  extent  to  which 
vour  responsible  leadership  can  prevaU  over 
the  demagoguery  of  those  few  who  measure 
political  victories  by  the  number  of  heads 
split   open  In   violent   confrontations. 

I  am  not  one  who  sees  only  Niolence  in 
mllltancv.  or  conspiracy  in  dissent,  but  I  am 
one  who  deeply  believes  that  constructive 
nnd  lasting  change  can  be  accomplished  by 
peaceful  and  democratic  means.  We  can 
work  to  end  the  war.  to  aid  oppressed  minori- 
ties and  decaying  clUes— and  we  certainly 
can  use  the  energy  and  ideas  and  support  of 
youth  in  doing  so. 

Young  people  understandably  are  inclined 
to  dismiss  summarily  those  who  advise  pa- 
tience and  deliberation.  They  have  been 
hearing  the  counsels  of  caution  all  their 
lives  from  their  parents,  their  teachers,  their 
ciders  generally.  But.  for  a  while,  there  was 
a  man  young  people  listened  to.  a  man  who 
earned  their  highest  admiration  and  con- 
fidence. And  Robert  Kennedy  said  it  better 
than  any  of  us:  "Patience  Is  the  greatest. 
and  perhaps  the  hardest  lesson  youth  must 
learn.  .  New  voices  trnli  be  heard  if  they  are 
raised  in  a  responsible  manner,  not  in  a 
harangue,  not  in  shouts  of  violence,  but  as 
part  of  a  reas.oned  dialogue." 
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SOUTH  EL  MONTE— BEST  SISTER 
CITY  PROJECT 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  17,  1969 

Mr.  BRO'WN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  very  special 
community  accomplisliments  of  the  citi- 
zens and  local  officials  of  one  small  city 
in  the  29th  Congressional  District  of  Cal- 
ifornia, which  I  represent.  I  think  the 
people  of  this  community  have  shown, 
over  the  years,  a  community  spirit  and  a 
will  for  civil  achievement  that  sets  an 
example  for  our  local  commimlties,  large 
and  small,  across  the  Nation. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  city  of  Soutli 
El  Monte.  Calif. 

A  quite  large  delegation  of  city  officials 
and  community  represenUtives  from 
Soutti  El  Monte  have  been  in  Washing- 
ton this  w«ek  to  receive  a  national  award 
for  their  city  from  the  Town  Affiliation 
Association.  This  is  the  national  or- 
ganization of  cities  in  the  United  States 
engaged  in  sister  city  programs  with  for- 
eign cities  around  the  world.  South  El 
Monte  was  selected  for  the  award  for 
conducting  "the  best  single  project"  In 
sister  city  relationships  among  cities 
under  25,000  population. 

I  might  point  out  that  South  El  Monte 
vf&s  selected  for  this  award  as  a  result  of 
its  c<Mnm unity  effort,  in  cooperation  with 
its  sister  city  of  Gomez  Palacio.  Durango, 
Mexico,  in  obtaining  a  very  badly  needed 
fire  engine  for  the  Gomez  Palacio  Pire 
Department,  and  getting  the  f^re  engine 
delivered  across  the  border  into  Mexico, 
despite  considerable  barriers  of  redtape 
and  official  restrictions  that  our  Federal 
Governments  seem  to  create  in  such 
circumstances. 

In  addition  to  the  seciulng  and  de- 
livery of  the  fire  engine — which  was  a 
considerable  feat  in  itself  for  these  two 
small  communities — the  successful  and 
cooperative  effort  engaged  in  by  the 
citizens  of  the  two  communities  hajs  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  much  greater 
and  closer  bond  of  friendship  and  appre- 
ciation between  them — which  is  what  our 
sister  city  programs  are  all  about,  of 
course. 

But  another  reason  that  I  am  making 
a  special  effort  today  to  call  attention 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this  city  of 
South  El  Monte  is  that  this  latest  rec- 
ognition, extended  when  the  Town  Af- 
fihation  Association  presented  its  na- 
tional awards  here  last  night,  is  but  one 
in  a  continuing  series  of  civic  achieve- 
ments and  accomplishments  that  South 
e:  Monte  has  realized  in  recent  years. 

It  is  the  Sixth  National  Achievement 
Award  extended  to  the  city  for  various 
programs  of  civic  accomplishment  within 
less  than  5  years. 

In  1965,  South  El  Monte  won  the  first 
place  award  for  civic  improvement  by 
the  National  Cleanup  Paintup  Fixup  Bu- 
reau for  the  best  commvmity  improve- 
ment in  its  category.  This  was  for  its 
accomplishments  in  1964. 

In  1966,  the  city  won  the  same  first 
place  civic  achievement  award  lor  the 
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second  year  in  a  row,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  the  recipient  of  the  Nttlonal 
Trigg  Trophy,  which  is  presented  to  the 
one  city  in  the  Nation,  regardless  of 
population  size,  that  is  judged  to  have 
shown  the  greatest  community  improve- 
ment and  civic  achievement  during  the 
preceeding  year. 

In  1967,  South  El  Monte  was  an  All- 
America  City  finalist  in  the  National 
League  of  Cities  competitions. 

In  1968.  it  was  recipient  of  a  flrst  place 
award  for  highway  beautiflcatlon,  pre- 
sented by  our  U.S.  Department  of  High- 
ways. 

And  now.  this  year.  South  El  Monte  is 
the  recipwent  of  the  Town  Affiliation 
Award  for  the  best  single  project  in  Its 
population  class  under  the  sister  city 
program. 

For  a  city  of  only  12.000,  or  for  any 
city  of  any  size,  1  believe  that  is  quite 
a  record  of  civic  accomplishment,  and 
one  that  speaks  very  highly  of  the  citi- 
zens and  officials  of  this  community. 

Of  course,  the  delegation  of  dty  rep- 
resentatives here  from  South  El  Monte 
to  receive  their  city's  award  last  night 
represents  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
cltic-minded  people  of  South  El  Monte 
who  have  engaged  in  their  community 
improvement  programs  and  have  made 
all  these  awards  r)osdble.  But  since  this 
delegation  was  here  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital, representing  all  their  fellow  citizens 
from  South  El  Monte.  I  would  like  to 
have  their  names  placed  in  the  Concres- 
S10N.^L  Recokd. 

They  include:  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Max 
Shapiro,  Vice  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Stiles.  Councilman  and  Mrs.  Vem  Allen. 
Councilman  and  Mrs.  Tommy  Duncan. 
Councilmsui  and  Mrs.  Joe  Vargas,  their 
Sister  City  President  and  Mrs.  Don 
Wright,  Vice  President  and  Mrs.  John 
Potter,  Vice  President  and  Mrs.  John 
Wiezbiski.  Protocol  Officer  and  Mrs. 
George  Voight.  Liaison  Officer  and  Mrs. 
Joe  Olivares — who  is  also  the  national 
president  of  the  United  States-Mexico 
Sister  City  Association — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gene  Budinger,  Mrs.  Delia  Martinez,  and 
Mrs.  Reina  Lampwusana. 

Also  with  the  delegation,  from  Gomez 
Palacio.  Mexico,  has  been  El  Presldente 
MuniciF>al  and  Senora  Gustavo  Elizondo 
Villarreal. 


CRIME  A  NATIONAL  DISGRACE 

HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    SUBTXAiro 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1969 

Mr.  HOGAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a 
very  serious  note  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  action  which  is  desper- 
ately needed.  I  refer  to  the  national  dis- 
grace of  crime. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  President, 
Members  of  the  Congress,  law-enforce- 
ment officers,  and  the  irate,  confused, 
frustrated  citizens  have  aU  declared  with 
a  loud  and  unanimous  voice  that  crime  is 
one  of  the  most  important  problems  to 
be  solved,  virtually  nothing  has  been 
done  to  solve  it.  And.  as  I  see  It  now.  It 
appears  that  nothing  will  be  done  in 
proportion  to  the  immediate  need.  I  can- 
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not  understand  and,  frankly,  I  am  frus- 
trated as  to  why  the  business  of  solving 
this  problem  is  not  being  given  the  high- 
est priority. 

As  the  world  watches  this  spectacle  of 
rampant,  unsolved  crime.  It  is  beginning 
to  form  an  opinion  that  America  Is  a 
crime-laden  Nation,  crumbling  inter- 
nally with  a  problem  we  are  unable  to 
solve.  Our  astronauts  can  walk  on  the 
moon,  but  our  citizens  cannot  walk  safely 
on  the  streets  of  Washington. 

Other  nations  ask  "How  can  a  Nation 
seek  law  and  order  abroad  when  it  can- 
not maintain  law  and  order  among  its 
own  people"? 

It  Is  a  legitimate  question  in  face  of 
the  facts. 

But  even  more  important  than  world 
opinion  is  the  right  of  every  citizen  to 
protection  and  freedom  from  crime.  It  is 
the  first  duty  of  an  ordered  society  to 
guarantee  the  peace  and  safety  which 
result  from  laws  and  their  enforcement. 
To  do  otherwise  results  in  chaos. 

A  constituent  of  mine,  a  lawyer,  in  his 
massive  frustration,  has  written  a  let- 
ter tome  and  to  the  President  describing 
an  armed  robbery  in  a  place  of  business 
which  took  place  a  few  blocks  from  the 
White  House.  Though  two  of  the  robbers 
were  apprehended  and  identified  by  the 
victims,  the  Washington,  D.C..  police  did 
nothing.  They  refused  to  arrest  the  mrn 
identified  as  the  robbers.  It  appears  that 
even  some  of  our  law  enforcement  oiB- 
cers  are  enveloped  by  an  aura  of  fear — 
fear  which  stems  from  intimidation  and 
the  vague  interpretation  of  the  laws. 
This  imfortunate  situation  seems  to 
bring  our  police  the  choice  between  ad- 
verse press  and  citizen  protest  and  run- 
ning a  legal  obstacle  course  or  turning 
the  criminals  loose. 

What  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs. 
What  a  mockery  of  justice  which  erodes 
the  public  confidence  in  our  police  and 
debases  their  morale.  The  effects  are  ob- 
vious for  all  to  see.  Read  the  statistics. 
Ask  your  friends  who  have  suffered  crime. 
Ask  your  neighbors.  Take  an  opinion  poll 
among  your  constituents.  The  whole  Na- 
tion is  racked  with  fear  of  nightfall. 
Americans  are  frustrated,  bewildered, 
and  angry. 

Yet,  our  efforts  to  solve  this  problem, 
which  warrants  the  highest  of  priorities, 
seem  to  make  no  headway.  Are  we  to  let 
this  cancer  grow  until  it  destroys  us.  This 
problem  can  and  must  be  solved  or 
America  will  become  a  land  of  vigilantes. 

I  request  that  my  colleagues  take  note 
of  a  letter  which  one  of  my  distinguished 
constituents,  attorney  Walter  L.  Green, 
wrote  to  President  Nixon  concerning  the 
crime  recently  committed  in  Washing- 
ton to  which  I  alluded  earlier.  It  dra- 
matically presents  the  citizens'  voice 
calling  upon  us  to  solve  the  crime  prob- 
lem in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  letter  follows: 

Green.  Babcock  ■&  Dtjkes. 
Hyattsville,  Md  .  September  16.  1969. 
In  re  Law  and  Order  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia— Where  is  it? 

Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Peesident;  Armed  robbery  re- 
peated, repeated  and  repeated  again,  makes 
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it  very  difficult  to  operate  the  Ebbltt  Hotel 
which  is  located  at  10th  &  H  Streets.  NW..  In 
Washington,  only  a  few  blocks  from  the 
White  House,  your  own  residence  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  only  a  few  blocks 
from  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States.  Is  not 
this  to  the  shame  of  a  once  great  city  and  of 
a  great  nation? 

This,  however,  seems  almost  inconsequen- 
tial wben  I  am  told  by  the  Police  Department 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  that  there  were 
360  armed  robberies  reported  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  first  14  days  of  Septem- 
ber, which  If  continued  at  that  rate  will  prob- 
ably exceed  the  714  armed  robberies  commit- 
ted in  the  District  of  Columbia  during  the 
month  of  August  of  this  year. 

In  coming  to  my  office  this  morning  I  heard 
over  tte  radio  that  two  men  were  shot  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  last  night  while  resist- 
ing robberies  being  perpetrated  by  armed 
hold-up  men.  In  the  Washington  Post  of  yes- 
terday morning  the  Ebbltt  Hotel  robbery  was 
not  even  mentioned  in  the  crimes  that  filled 
one-fourth  of  page  C-2  of  that  paper. 

In  a  previous  robbery  at  the  Ebbltt  about 
three  months  ago.  our  night  clerk  was  shot. 
Besides  another  hold-up  in  the  meantime 
and  an  attempted  hold-up.  we  have  also  had 
one  employee  mugged  and  robbed  in  broad 
daylight  two  blocks  from  the  hotel,  and  in 
addition  to  this,  within  the  past  month  and 
a  half  we  had  a  customer  assaulted  in  an 
attempted  robbery  and  he  suffered  a  broken 
Jaw.  On  August  15th  our  night  clerk  was  held 
up  and  robbed. 

In  the  robbery  that  occurred  Sunday  night 
there  Were  four  employees  present,  with  an 
armed  guard  that  had  been  employed.  This 
did  not  deter  four  thugs  from  entering  the 
place  and  robbing  it  of  substantial  receipts 
necessary  to  pay  the  employees  and  the  op- 
erating expenses  of  the  hotel.  Under  these 
circumstances  how  can  a  business  operate 
in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Incidentally,  we  have  operated  this  busi- 
ness for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  never  has 
it  been  as  bad  as  it  is  today.  In  your  cam- 
paign for  the  Presidency  we  vigorovisly  sup- 
ported you,  although  we  were  of  another 
party,  and  we  did  this  not  only  because  of 
long  admiration  for  you.  but  primarily  be- 
cause of  your  advocacy  of  law  and  order  and 
your  expressions  on  the  war  issue. 

We.  of  course,  realize  your  difficulties  in 
bringing  about  your  desired  goals,  but  look- 
ing at  the  District  of  Columbia  scene  from 
July  26,  1926,  when  I  arrived  in  Washington 
the  first  time,  I  can  see  personally  that  It 
has  never  been  worse.  There  must  be  a  cause 
to  produce  this  effect,  and  somewhere  there 
must  be  a  remedy  for  the  situation. 

Eespectfully  and  sincerely  yours. 

Walter  L.  Green. 


EAST  TENNESSEE  WELL 
REPRESENTED 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

QF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  17,  1969 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  an  honor  to  sei-ve  with  the  Repre- 
sentatives John  J.  Duncan,  James  H. 
QuiLLEN,  and  Bill  Brock,  from  eastern 
Tennessee  for  the  past  4' 2  years.  All 
three  are  able,  personable  gentlemen  who 
represent  their  districts  well.  With  U.S. 
Senator  Howard  Baker,  they  constitute 
a  strong  team  dedicated  to  the  sei-vice  of 
the  people  of  eastern  Tennessee. 

A  recent  article  in  the  KnoxWlle  News- 
Sentinel  crossed  my  desk,  I  was  so  im- 
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pressed  by  it  that  I  include  it  in  the 
Record: 

IPYom  the  Knoxvllle  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel 

Sept.  14,  19691 

East  Tennessee  Well  Represented 

East  Tennesses's  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress, John  J.  Duncan  and  James  H.  Quillen 
are  deserving  of  pats  on  the  back  for  the 
positions  they  have  taken  recently  on  cur- 
rent legislation  Both  have  come  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  bin  exempting  certain  Joint  news- 
paper operations  from  the  antitrust  laws. 

And  additionally  Duncan  has  called  for  an 
investigation  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration which  lately  has  been  found  to 
have  made  loans  "to  criminals  and  as  po- 
litical favors  to  individuals  with  little 
assets." 

Duncan  and  Quillen  are  on  sound  ground 
in  their  eupport  of  the  Newspaper  Preserva- 
tion Act,  a  bill  which  would  recognize  the 
financial  Impracticability  of  two  newspapers 
operating  in  separate  plants  in  some  cities 
whereas  by  combining  mechanical,  sales  and 
circulation  operations,  but  maintaining  edi- 
torial competition,  such  a"  is  done  by  The 
News-sentinel  and  Journal  In  Knoxvllle, 
both  papers  could  be  preserved.  Quillen  tes- 
tified that  in  his  opinion  at  least  one  news- 
paper each  In  Knoxvllle.  Nashville  and  Bris- 
tol would  have  to  go  out  of  business  if  they 
were  forced  to  separate  their  physical  opera- 
lions. 

Twenty-two  cities  in  the  United  States  are 
supplied  by  44  newspapers  publishing  In  such 
combinations  as  is  done  in  Knoxvllle.  With 
the  support  of  such  Representatives  as  Dun- 
can and  Quillen,  and  .approximately  100 
others,  there  Is  hope  the  continuity  of  com- 
petitive editorial  voices  may  be  preserved. 

Duncan's  call  for  an  Investigation  of  SBA 
comes  after  revelation  of  a  $75,000  guarantee 
of  a  $100,000  loan  to  a  company  headed  by  a 
Canadian  who  has  been  arrested  in  a  case 
involving  illegal  transportation  of  $150,000  in 
stolen  jewelry.  Other  SBA-guaranteed  loans 
to  questionable  people  and  companies  earlier 
combine  to  support  Duncan's  call  for  an 
in.  ^stlgatlon. 

With  such  representatives  as  these,  plus 
the  unannounced  projection  of  the  other 
East  Tennessee  Representative.  Bill  Brock, 
into  a  governor's  race,  and  Sen.  Howard  H. 
Baker  Jr.  coming  to  the  fore  as  possible  suc- 
cessor to  Republican  leader  Sen.  Dlrksen,  it 
makes  us  feel  we  are  in  pretty  good  hands 
in  the  nation's  Capitol. 


REDUCING  FEDERAL  CONSTRUC- 
TION WILL  NOT  STIMULATE  A 
VIGOROUS  HOUSING  UNIT  BUILD- 
ING PROGRAM 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  17,  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 4.  the  President  announced  a  75- 
percent  reduction  in  new  contracts  for 
Govei'nraent  construction.  This  acJon  is 
shortsighted  and  will  have  a  disastrous 
impact  on  the  general  economy  and  a 
specific  sector  of  the  economy. 

In  his  statement,  the  President  said 
that  he  was  taking  this  action  to  redirect 
the  energies  of  the  construction  industry 
into  home  and  apartment  building.  I 
submit  that  this  justification  is  a  deceit. 

Finally,  it  is  clear  tliat  the  President's 
order  is  a  punitive  instrument  directed 
at  building  tradesmen  who  may  not  fit 
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comfortably    into    the    much-discussed 
"new  Republican  majority. " 

We  Democrats  have  been  accused  of  a 
predilection  for  inflation  and  I  agree 
that  the  current  annual  6-percent  rate 
of  inflation  is  excessive  and  thrusts  u» 
forward  on  a  self -destructive  cycle.  Ris- 
ing wages  are  wiped  out  by  rising  costs: 
the  dollar  is  weakened,  the  frustration  of 
the  workingman  mounts  on  discovery 
that  the  extra  dollars  in  his  pocket  can 
buy  no  more. 

On  the  other  hand.  Republican  money 
managers  have  for  years  fatalistically 
flirted  with  recession.  As  much  as  they 
may  protest,  their  attempts  to  regulate 
the  economy,  to  control  inflation  have 
led  inevitably  to  unemployment  and  re- 
cession. I  fear  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration has  launched  the  Nation  on  a 
i-oUercoaster  ride  which  may  soon  plunge 
into  the  trough  characterized  by  too  lit- 
tle money,  too  few  jobs,  and  too  little 
bread. 

Typically,  in  announcing  the  reduc- 
tion, the  administration  refused  to  clas- 
sify the  order  as  an  anti-inflationary 
device.  Rather,  it  chose  to  suggest  that 
this  manipulation  would  release  con- 
struction resources  to  the  ta.-=k  of  provid- 
ing needed  housing  units. 

Does  the  administration  believe  that 
we  are  so  naive  as  to  believe  this?  More 
alarming  is  the  possibility  that  the  ad- 
ministration itself  may  believe  this 
transparent  nonsense.  If  this  be  the  case, 
Nixon's  'aunted  redirection  for  the 
1970's  may  be  an  aimless  stagger  on  an 
and  plain. 

For  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  simply 
this:  Tight  money,  soaring  land  values, 
and  skyrocketing  costs  of  building  mate- 
rials have  become  the  real  obstacles  to  a 
vigorous  housing  unit  building  program. 
And  if  the  President  and  Dr.  Aithur  F. 
Bums,  his  counselor,  doubt  this,  they 
need  only  ask  the  father  of  two  looking 
for  mortgage  money  or  the  homebuilder 
in  the  market  for  building  supplies. 
Frankly,  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that 
the  administration  can  i-eally  believe.  In 
this  year  of  the  8i2-Percent  prime  lend- 
ing i-ate,  that  the  demands  of  Federal 
construction  have  siphoned  off  resources 
needed  for  home  and  apartment 
building. 

I  believe  the  administration  is  more 
sophisticated  than  this — for  the  Nations 
sake  I  hope  it  is — and  that  it  chose  the 
rhetoric  of  social  welfare  rather  than  the 
dusty  prose  of  despair  to  again  depress 
the  economy.  Some  doubts  linger. 

These  doubts  are  fueled  by  Dr.  Bums' 
.sanguine  statement  to  the  press  that  he 
doubted  the  Presidents  order  would 
create  unemployment  in  the  construc- 
tion industry. 

James  Leo  Laughlin,  former  business 
manager,  and  Thomas  J.  Magrann.  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Building  and  Con- 
struction Trades  Council  of  Philadelphia 
and  vicinity  have  estimated  that  10.000 
workers  in  the  five-county  Philadelphia 
area  will  be  adversely  affected  by  this 
order  in  the  next  6  months.  The  extent 
of  the  impact  of  this  order  on  my  area 
of  the  Nation  as  well  as  others  depends 
on  just  what  construction  will  be  ef- 
fected. I  urge  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
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to  soon  provide  Congress  with  a  reglon- 
by-i-egion  breakdown  of  this  impact. 

Dr.  Bums  also  clearly  placed  the  blame 
for  rising  construction  costs  on  the  wage 
demands  of  building  tradesmen.  He  as- 
siduously neglected  to  include  land  and 
materials  costs  and  tlie  tight  money  mar- 
ket in  this  assessment.  The  trade  imlonist 
has  bargained  for  equity  in  the  economy 
and  if  Dr.  Burns  thinks  he  has  been  too 
successful,  I  suggest  he  discuss  with  the 
blue  collar  father  of  two  the  difBcuity  of 
finding  mortgage  money.  I  assure  him 
this  would  not  be  an  academic  discussion. 

If  the  Nixon  administration  is  honestly 
interested  in  stimulating  the  homebuild- 
ing  industry.  I  urge  the  President  to  use 
his  influence  to  reduce  high  interest 
rate.<^.  release  Federal  land  for  public 
lise.  and  to  regulate  the  costs  of  building 
materials.  He  is  deceiving  himself  and 
the  Nation  if  he  thinks  penalizing  build- 
ing tradesmen  will  do  any  more  than  put 
thou.sands  of  men  out  of  work  and  start 
the  long  nosedive  toward  recession. 


IMPORT  QUOTAS  AND  FOREIGN 

TRADE 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday,  September  17.  1969 


Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  12466.  that  would 
establish  import  quotas  in  the  leather 
footwear  industry.  I  have  previoiisly  ex- 
plained the  present  state  of  affairs,  which 
is.  in  brief,  that  the  shoe  markets  of  the 
United  States  are  being  sub.iect  to  a 
deluge  of  foreign  imports.  I  have  also 
explained  tliat  my  proposed  limitations 
are  necessary  for  the  continued  health  of 
this  domestic  industry. 

There  has  been  criticism  of  restrictions 
on  trade  since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith's 
"The  Wealth  of  Nations."  which  first  ap- 
peared in  1776.  The  Ideas  set  forth  in  that 
treatise  were  lucid  and  have  had  a  pro- 
found influence  on  the  course  of  Western 
economic  society.  At  the  same  time,  one 
can  no  more  form  a  truly  knowledgeable 
opinion  of  modem  international  eco- 
nomics from  the  writings  of  Adam  Smith 
than  one  can  claim  to  understand  the 
machinations  of  the  Soviet  Union  from  a 
reading  of  Karl  Marx's    Das  Kapital." 

I  doubt  if  there  are  many  individuals 
that  would  seriously  contest  these  state- 
ments. Indeed,  the  remark  can  be  ex- 
tended to  more  sophisticated  modem  ap- 
proaches. The  instructors  of  beginning 
economics  students  at  one  American  imi- 
versity  announce  that  their  pupils  will 
spend  1  year  learning  the  fundamental 
theories  of  modern  economics — the  rest 
of  their  undergraduate  careers  will  be 
passed  in  learning  why  these  theories  are 
not  applicable  most  of  the  time. 

I  view  with  some  alarm,  then,  the  un- 
thinking use  of  the  labels  "protectionist" 
and  "free  trader"  in  discussions  of  the 
curtailment  of  imports.  These  are  terms 
ot  the  19th  century,  terms  which  are  left 
over  from  a  time  when  Congress  made 
tariffs  to  restrict  trade  rather  than  estab- 
lishing quotas.  Even  when  used  casually. 
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they  reflect  a  bias  of  mind.  They  cloud 
thinking  with  extraneous  aSectual  as- 
sociations, such  as  greeds'  and  ignorant 
financiers  seeking  to  pad  their  profit 
margins  at  the  expense  of  an  unknowing 
American  public. 

These  associations  impair  an  objective 
consideration  of  the  problem  at  hand. 
First  and  foremost,  we  are  not  dealing 
with  shady  procedures  that  favor  in- 
ferior products.  Our  products  are  on  a 
par  with  or  better  than  our  competitors. 
If  this  beai-s  mention.  The  real  issue  is 
jobs — employment  opportvmities  for  un- 
skilled and  semiskilled  workers.  These 
are  the  proverbial  "little  men,"  and  it  is 
they  who  will  suffer  if  our  shoe  industH'- 
begins  to  die  Remember  also  tliat  the 
proposed  restrictions  are  not  padding  for 
the  pockets  of  incompetent  producers. 
They  are  merely  sufficient  to  allow 
.American  leather  goods  to  compete  with 
the  powers  of  cheaper  foreign  labor, 
whose  advantageous  position  has  been 
enhanced  by  the  ravages  of  inflation. 

Tlie  nature  of  this  employment  is  also 
noteworthy.  The  unskilled  or  semi- 
skilled labor  u.sed  by  the  shoe  industi-y 
would  eventually,  if  employed  at  all.  most 
likely  be  employed  in  the  service  sector 
of  our  economy.  This  is  to  say  that  it 
would  be  least  likely  to  be  in  a  position 
to  assi.st  our  balance  of  payments  deficit. 
Indeed,  the  transfer  of  labor  from  the 
shoe  industiT  to  the  service  j^ector  would 
most  assuredly  result  in  a  poorer  pay- 
ments position,  simply  because  more 
American  dollars  would  be  leaving  the 
country  to  pay  for  footwear. 

It  has  no  doubt  become  clear  that  the 
greatest  .'^tumbling  block  in  Smith's  an- 
alysis is  the  integration  of  foreign  trade 
into  national  policy,  accompanied  by  the 
modem  government's  con.scious  decision 
to  intervene  in  the  operation  of  the  na- 
tional economj-.  If  we  are  to  be  concerned 
about  employment  and  the  linng  stand- 
ard, we  cannot  always  opt  for  unlimited 
free  trade — and  I  believe  that  any  ex- 
amination of  the  current  state  of  gov- 
ernment interference  in  foreign  com- 
merce would  .substantiate  this  contention 
by  showing  that  we  have  not  done  so.  We 
cannot  afford  a  credulous  faith  in  free 
international  trade,  primarily  because-^ 
there  is  no  such  thing. 

I  think  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  the  United  States  is 
not  alone  in  considering  trade  policy  as  a 
dependent  component  of  national  eco- 
nomic policy.  Japan,  for  instance,  em- 
bargoes the  import  of  American  bovine 
leather  despite  the  feet  that  it  wou'd  be 
a  superior  v-alue  on  Japanese  markets. 
At  the  same  time,  we  permit  the  Japa- 
nese to  export  to  us  a  ■wide  variety  of 
leather   goods,   from   shoes   to   baseball 
gloves.  Japan  continues  to  develop  her 
inferior,  but  protected,  leather  indu.stry. 
She  does  it  because  it  is  a  national  policy 
to  absorb  certain  grades  of  labor  .'skills. 
Beyond   these   considerations   of    the 
relation  of  trade  to  national  policy,  there 
is  a  new  technological  situation.  Sophis- 
ticated technological  capabilities  are  no 
longer  the  prerogative  of  any  one  nation. 
While  it  is  time  that  there  remain  indus- 
tries m  which  the  United  States  is  per- 
petually in  the  wxirldwlde  vanguard,  the 
rapid  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  today's 
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world  does  not  permit  us  to  exploit  any 
single  advantage  for  long,  if  indeed  that 
advantage  has  not  already  been  adopted 
in  a  foreign  country.  Our  ancestors  took 
great  pains  to  smuggle  industrial  proc- 
esses out  of  England;  with  the  present 
state  of  communications,  the  task  is  far 
easier.  We  may  lead  perennially  in  capi- 
tal resources,  but  we  fool  ourselves  if  we 
think  that  we  have  a  monopoly  on  bril- 
liance or  ingenuity. 

Finally,  if  we  are  justly  concerned  with 
our  own  balance-of-payments  deficit,  we 
should  do  something  now.  before  the 
problem  reaches  disaster  proportions.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  leave  ourselves  open 
to  an  eventual  apocalypse  of  blind  isola- 
tionism— I  raise  the  specter  because  I 
think  the  leather  industry  foreshadows 
problems  for  other  sectors  of  American 
manufacturing — when  moderate  and 
calculated  restraint  at  this  time  could 
restore  a  balance. 

As  when  I  spoke  on  this  topic  previ- 
ously, I  urge  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  place  footwear  controls 
high  on  their  list  of  legislative  priorities. 


THE  LONG-RANGE  EFFECT  OF  TAX 
REFORM  PROPOSALS  AFFECTING 
COLLEGES  AND  FOUNDATIONS 
MERITS  PRUDENT  REVIEW 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  17,  1969 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  unques- 
tionably, the  great  and  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  American  people  are  extremely 
gratified  that  the  Congress  is  now  finally 
engaged  in  carrying  out  its  imperative 
duty  to  equitably  reform  our  discrimi- 
natory and  antiquated  tax  system. 

On  the  whole,  those  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress who  have  long  advocated  a  care- 
ful review  and  revision  of  the  present 
tax  structure,  in  order  to  eliminate  un- 
warranted and  unjustified  privilege, 
preference,  and  discrimination,  were  very 
pleased  when  this  House  took  its  first 
step  in  all  our  history  to  achieve  equi- 
table tax  reforms  when  we  approved  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  last  August  6. 

At  that  time,  while  we  expressed  agree- 
ment with  most  of  the  major  provisions 
of  the  bill,  many  of  us  also  expressed 
some  misgivings  about  a  few  projected 
reforms  in  the  bill,  such  as  the  long- 
range  effect  of  the  recommended  restric- 
tions upon  charitable  contributions  that 
could  adversely  affect  our  educational, 
historical,  and  cultural  institutions. 
While  the  Congress  certainly  does  have 
the  clear  and  urgent  duty  to  expedi- 
tiously and  equitably  reform  our  entire 
tax  system,  we  also  have  the  further  obli- 
gation of  trying  to  be  as  sure  as  we  can 
that  in  legislatively  seeking  the  correc- 
tion of  an  apparent  abuse  we  do  not,  in 
reality,  tend  to  create  a  greater  and 
more  substantial  evil. 

For  advice  and  guidance  against  fall- 
ing into  such  legislative  error  we  look,  of 
course,  to  the  voice  and  testimony  of  the 
authorities  in  the  particular  fields.  Prac- 
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tlcally  every  expert  and  authority  in  our 
educational,  historical,  and  cultural  areas 
have  registered  their  strongest  convic- 
tions that  the  proposed  tax  treatment,  in 
H.R  13270,  as  passed  in  the  House  on 
August  6,  of  gifts  of  appreciated  prop- 
erty to  tax-exempt  institutions  is  against 
the  public  interest  since  it  would  make 
it  extremely  difficult  for  colleges,  uni- 
versities, libraries,  museums,  and  other 
public  and  private  institutions  to  secure 
substantial  private  donations. 

I  know  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
are  deeply  interested  in  trying  to  prevent 
any  unwitting  visitation  of  major  hard- 
ships upon  these  Institutions  and.  indeed, 
any  other  individual  or  organization,  in 
our  continuing  action  on  tax  reform 
legislation. 

In  recognition  of  that  interest  and 
concern.  I  am  pleased  to  include,  at  this 
point.,  a  vei-y  timely  editorial  on  the  effect 
of  tax  reform  proposals  upon  colleges  and 
foundations  that  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember 20.  1969,  issue  of  the  magazine, 
America.  The  article  follows: 

Taxes:    Colleges   and   Foundations 

The  merits  of  President  Nixon's  paclcnge  of 
t.ix  reform  proposals  are  certain  to  be  ex- 
plored at  length  in  the  hearings  now  being 
conducted  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
Two  of  the  President's  recommendations, 
however,  deserve  immediate  endorsement. 

The  first  is  the  retention  of  the  present 
tax  treatment  of  gifts  of  appreciated  prop- 
erty t©  tax-exempt  Institutions.  The  House 
bill  would  include  appreciation  on  such  prop- 
erty in  the  limit  on  tax  preferences  and  the 
allocation  of  deductions.  Under  the  House 
version,  colleges  and  universities,  libraries 
and  museums,  would  And  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  secure  major  private  donations. 

Since  large  gifts  of  appreciated  property 
Involve  real  financial  sacrifice  by  the  donors, 
even  though  the  gifts  reduce  their  tax  bills 
( the  reduction  in  the  tax  Is  always  far  less 
than  the  value  of  the  appreciated  property), 
the  tax  motive  for  eliminating  abuse  of  the 
deduciaon  simply  does  not  exist  in  this  case. 
MoreoTer.  the  government  is  not  losing 
money  as  a  result  of  this  deduction:  the  loss 
in  tax  revenue  is  more  than  offset  by  the  gain 
in  total  funds  committed  to  public  purposes. 

Secondly,  the  President's  propwsal  for  a  2- 
per-ceot  "supervisory  tax"  on  foundations  is 
much  more  consistent  with  the  principle  of 
tax  exemption  than  the  House  bill's  imposi- 
tion of  a  7.5  per  cent  "income  tax."  Govern- 
mental supervision  of  foundation  finances 
will  always  be  necessary,  even  if  the  founda- 
tions laudable  efforts  at  self-policing  become 
a  reality.  It  is  reasonable  for  the  government 
to  require  the  fotindatlons  to  pay  a  "super- 
visory tax"  (Or  better,  as  some  have  stig- 
gested,  an  annual  registration  fee)  to  defray 
the  costs  of  routine  auditing  and  inspection 
progr.'uns.  It  is  not.  however.  In  the  public 
interest  for  the  government  to  Impose  an  in- 
come tax  on  funds  already  devoted  to  the 
common  welfare. 


INTRODUCTION,  AS  COSPONSOR 
WITH  MRS.  DWYER.  OF  THE  CON- 
SUMER PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1969 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1969 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  H.R.  13865,  the  Con- 
siuner  Protection  Act  of  1969,  identical 
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to  HR.  13793.  introduced  on  Monday 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey, 
the  Honorable  Florence  P.  Dwyer.  Its 
main  purpose  is  to  give  statutory  au- 
thority, and  broad  but  specific  respon- 
sibilitie.s.  to  an  office  in  the  White 
House  which  would  represent,  and  fight 
for.  the  consumer  interest  in  every 
aspect  of  government. 

It  would  not  create,  as  some  have 
proposed,  a  Department  of  Consumer 
Affairs  with  resulatory  powers.  I  have 
not  introduced,  cosponsored,  or  sup- 
ported any  of  the  bills  to  create  such 
a  Department.  In  April  1966.  in  testi- 
mony before  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, I  discussed  my  strong  reser- 
vations about  the  idea  of  a  Cabinet 
department  which  would  be  assigned 
responsibilities  for  administration  of 
some  or  all  the  multitudinous  consumer 
or  consiuner-related  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  am  submitting 
that  3-year-old  .statement  for  inclusion 
as  part  of  my  remarks  today,  because 
it  is.  I  think,  relevant  now  to  the  bill 
Mrs.  Dwyer  has  developed  and  which 
I  am  co.>=ponsoring. 

Following  that  statement  of  mine  of 
1966,  I  am  also  including  the  state- 
ment made  yesterday  before  a  Govern- 
ment Operations  Subcommittee  by  Mrs 
Esther  Peterson,  who  was  the  first 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Consumer  Affairs,  and  whose  experi- 
ences in  that  office — and  accomplish- 
ments— and  whose  views  buttress  my 
own  ideas  as  to  the  kind  of  govern- 
mental instrumentality  we  need  for 
coordination  of  consumer  activities  al 
the  Federal  level. 

DWYER    BILL    WELL    THOUGHT    OtTT 

As  the  principal  author  of  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act  of  1968, 
which  included  the  Truth-in-Lendinp 
Act  as  Its  title  I.  I  am  delighted  that 
Congresswoman  Dwyer.  who  worked  on 
that  legislation  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Sullivan  Subcommit- 
tee on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
has  entitled  her  bill  for  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  as  the  "Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1969."  It  can  be  one 
of  the  most  important  measures  of  this 
Congress  on  the  consumer   front. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  is  in  a  strong  leadership 
position  to  advance  this  legislation  in  the 
committee  to  which  it  has  been  referred, 
the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  of  which  .he  is  the  ranking 
minority  member.  Not  being  a  member 
of  that  committee,  I  am  cosponsoring  her 
bill  as  the  best  avenue  open  to  me  in 
lending  support  to  her  efforts. 

The  bill  is  comprehensive,  and  ex- 
tremely well  thought  out.  The  Office  of 
Consiuner  Affairs  it  would  establish 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  powers  by  statute  which 
Mrs.  Peterson,  Betty  Fumess,  and  Mrs. 
Virginia  Knauer,  three  outstandingly 
capable  women  who  have  tried  to  do  this 
job,  have  enjoyed  only  in  part,  and  only 
by  Presidential  whim. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  discussed  the  scope  of  the 
proposed  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  i;i 
detail  in  her  speech  in  the  House  on  Mon  ■ 
day.  I  urge  the  Members  to  read  her  re  • 
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marks.  They  refer  to  some  of  the  same 
lX)ints  I  made  in  my  testimony  3  years 
ago  on  the  legislation  to  establish  a  De- 
partment   of    Consumer    Affairs.    New 
hearings  have  been  in  progress  this  week 
on   that   same   proposal.   My  testimony 
from  3  years  ago  on  this  issue  follows: 
Statement    by    Represent  vtive    Leonor    K. 
Sullivan     Before    House    Committee    on 
Government     Operations     SuBCOMMrrrEE 
ON  Executive  and  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion ON  Proposals  To  Establish  a  Depart- 
ment   or    Consumers.   April   19,   1966 
I  am  here  this  morning  not  as  an  advocate 
ol  the  legislation  immediately  before  you  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Consumers,  nor. 
on  the  other  hand,  do  I  particularly  oppose 
such    legislation.   My   primary   purpose   is   to 
congratulate  and  give  my  encouragement  to 
this   Subcommittee   for  scheduling   hearings 
and  going  Into  the  subject  generally.  As  I 
understand    the    purpose    of    your    hearings, 
they  are  to  survey  the  degree  of  protection 
now  accorded  consumers  by  the  various  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  which  share 
in  the  responsibility  for  consumer  protection, 
and  to  obtain  testimony  from  knowledgeable 
people  here  and  throughout  the  country  on 
how   the  Executive   Department  might   pro- 
rtde  better  and  more  effective  service  to  the 
consumer.  A  Department  of  Consumers  is  cer- 
tainly one  approach  worth  considering  and 
:vssessing. 

In  the  14  years  in  which  I  have  served  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  during  which 
time  I  have  done  my  best  to  speak  for  and 
represent  the  consumer   interest  on  legisla- 
tive  issties.  an  amazing  transformation  has 
taken  place  in  the  attitudes  of  Government 
toward  consumers  as  a  group.  When  I  first 
came  to  Congress,  the  annual  budget  for  the 
Food   and   Drug   .Administration   was   in   the 
neighborhood  of  $5,000,000.   and   the  Elsen- 
hower Administration  just  then  coming  into 
power   was  anxious  to   find   out   through   a 
special  advisory  study   whether   th^   might 
be  far  too  such,  to  spend  on  such  purposes 
and  whether  the  agency  might  be  represent- 
ing consumers  too  zealously.  There  was  no 
such   thing   then   as   a  Foou    Additives   Act. 
or  Color  Additives  Act.  or  Pesticides  Control 
Act,  or  Hazardous  Substances  Labeling  Act. 
or    Drug    Abuses    Control    Act,    or    Poultry 
Products    Inspection    Act.    The    basic    Food, 
Drug,   and   Cosmetic   Act   of    1938   was  even 
more  obsolete  then  than  it  is  today,  because 
the  .najor  enactments  I  have  just  cited  had 
not  vet  been  taken  up.  There  had  been   a 
revolution    in    food    technology    during    and 
after    the    war.    and    chemicals    were    being 
added   to  processed   and   raw   foods   in   such 
dlzzv  variety  that  no  one  knew  whether  they 
were  safe  to  use.  The  processor  could   use 
them  unless  and  until  the  Government  could 
establish  legal  proof  of  the  harmfulness  of 
these  additives,  and  sometimes  obtaining  this 
proof  was  impossible  to  do.  even  though  the 
weight    of    the    evidence    stronglv    Indicated 
great  danger  to  consumers. 

Furthermore,  pesticides  had  been  used  in 
ever-increasing  volume  and  strength:  DDT 
was  the  farmer's  dream  .And  the  factory  In- 
spection loophole  in  the  Food  and  Drug  Act 
was  so  big  that,  under  court  interpretations, 
the  Food  and  Drug  inspectors  could  not 
enter  a  plant  without  the  owner's  express 
permission. 

Our  law  covering  the  introduction  of  new 
drugs  into  interstate  commerce  was  seem- 
ingly the  strongest  part  of  the  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  14  years  ago.  but.  as  we 
subsequently  learned,  and  as  the  thalidomide 
episode  brought  home  to  us  forcefully  in 
1962.  clearance  requirements  were  not  nearly 
as  stringent  as  we  had  imagined.  Worse,  once 
a  drug  was  cleared  for  sale  and  use  prior  to 
1962.  after  gomg  through  what  were  even 
then  rather  elaborate  clearance  procedures, 
the  Government  could  not  change  its  mind 
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and  move  against  It  to  remove  it  from  the 
market  until  the  evidence  was  overwhelming 
that  the  drug  was  unsafe  or  caused  danger- 
ous slde-eflects  not  known  when  it  was  first 
cleared.  Closing  that  loophole  was  perhaps 
the  most  Important  single  feature  of  the 
Kefauver-Harrls  Act.  and  I  am  proud  of  the 
fact  that  I  was  the  first  Member  of  Congress 
to  introduce  a  bill  In  either  House  directed 
to  that  problem — it  was  one  of  the  original 
provisions  of  my  omnibus  bill  of  1961  to  re- 
write the  Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  of 
1938.  H.R.  1235.  a  bill  which  I  have  amended 
and  updated  and  re-introduced  in  both  the 
88th  and  89th  Congress  under  that  same 
number,  and  on  which  I  am  still  trying  to  get 
action.  However,  it  is  not  pending  before  this 
Committee  I  wish  only  to  point  out  the  long 
delays  in  having  the  entire  1938  Act  re- 
written 

In  any  event,  my  purpose  in  reviewing  the 
history  is  to  show  that  when  we  think  back 
over  the  past  14  years  and  see  how  many 
Important  consumer  measures  have  been 
passed,  the  record  is  far  from  bad.  President 
Kennedy  sent  the  first  Presidential  Con- 
sumer Message  ever  delivered  to  the  C-on- 
gress:  President  Johnson  has  sent  us  two 
such  messages  Mrs  Esther  Peterson,  serving 
as  special  assistant  to  the  President  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs  as  well  as  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary" of  Labor,  has  effectively  and  vigorously 
dramatized  consumer  issues  to  citizens  all 
over  this  country  and  to  the  Congress  also. 
Working  behind  "the  scenes  as  well  as  in  the 
glare  of  public  meetings  and  discussions,  she 
has  accomplished  some  impressive  things  In 
getting  businessmen  to  recognize  valid  con- 
sumer complaints  and  do  something  about 
them 

But  despite  how  much  has  been  done  in 
these  past  14  years  to  improve  consumer  leg- 
islation and  consumer  protections,  including 
a  10-fold  increase  in  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration budget.  I  would  say  that  we 
will  have  as  much,  or  more  to  do  in  this  field 
than  has  already  been  done.  We  have.  I  be- 
lieve, the  best  consumer  laws  in  the  world — 
particularly  on  food  safety  and  drug  safety — 
bvit  that  is  not  good  enough  Just  as  we  have 
led  the  world  in  technology  and  in  economic 
progress,  so  we  should  also  lead  in  consumer 
protections,  for  continuing  economic  progress 
depends  upon  fair  treatment  of  the  buyer. 

My  feeling  is  this:  It  makes  little  real  dif- 
ference   in    the    final    analysis   whether   you 
have   a   Cabinet   level    Department   of   Con- 
sumers, or  an  independent   agency  devoted 
to  pushing  the  consumer  viewpoint  within 
the  government,  or  a  continued  dispersal  of 
consumer  activities  among  dozens  and  dozens 
of  government  agencies:  it  makes  no  real  dif- 
ference, that  is,  if  the  laws  are  sufficiently 
strong  and  if  the  people  administering  those 
laws    have   a    strong   sense   of    Identification 
with  the  consumer's  Interests  and  problems. 
A  Department    of    Consumers    which    might 
merely  represent  an  .imalgamation  of  a  lot 
of  agencies  now  under  separate  departments 
could  be  a  disaster  if  it  didn't  have  a  dedi- 
cated enthusiasm  for  the  job  And.  if  it  were 
enthusiastic   enough — as   OPA    was.   for   in- 
stance, during  World  War   II— it  could   be- 
come such  a  target  for  business  attack  and 
criticism   and   Congressional  suspicion  .is  to 
lose  all  effectiveness,  even  in  consumer  fields 
which  are  now  being  covered  successfully    1 
do  not  say  this  would  happen:   I  certainly 
think  it  could  happen. 

I  hope  you  will  pursue  this  possibility  in 
your  hearings.  Try  to  get  frank  evaluaUons 
"from  business  spokesmen  as  to  their  probable 
attitude  toward  a  department  whose  role  was 
excUisively  consumer  protection  Ask  them 
for  the  truth  on  that — would  they  try  to  un- 
dercut the  department  In  every  way  at  every 
opportunity,  considering  It  "the  enemy"?  I 
feel  that  if  business  took  the  approach, 
we  would  be  better  off  with  the  present 
set-vip.  because  a  dozen  Cabinet  secretaries 
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and  a  score  of  independent  agency  adminis- 
trators could  better  stave  off  attacks  on  parts 
of  their  programs  than  one  poor  beleagtiered 
Secretary  of  Consumers  could  do  in  surviving 
a  constant  war  for  appropriations  and  for 
support  in  the  Executive  Department,  too 

I  like  the  idea  of  having  Orvllle  Freeman 
and  John  Gardner  and  Stewart  Udall.  and 
WllUard  Wlrtz  and  Robert  Weaver  and  Paul 
Rand  Dixon  and  other  consumer-minded 
government  executives  directly  Involved  In 
programs  which  have  a  consumer  orientation 
within  their  departments  or  agencies:  but  if 
these  activities  were  largely  centered  in 
someone  else's  domain  the  consumer  might 
lose  some  very  strong  and  effective  allies 

As  I  said.  I  am  not  opposed  to  a  new  De- 
partment nor  do  I  favor  it  on  the  basis  of 
present  conditions  I  think  we  must  make  the 
laws  stronger  first,  before  turning  to  some 
single  administrator  or  secretary  to  work 
miracles  for  consumers. 

The  sponsor  of  the  Consumer  Department 
bill   before   you.   Congressman   Rosenthal   of 
New   York,   a   valued   member   of   this   Sub- 
committee, has  been  working  ably  and  con- 
scientiously with  me  and  eight  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  the  15  Member  National 
Commission  on  Pood  Marketing  and,  as  Con- 
gressman  Rosenthal    knows,   we   have   been 
discussing   the    need    for   stronger   executive 
machinery  to  coordinate  consumer  activities 
But  we  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  m  any 
administration  headed  by  a  strong  President 
who    works    at    the    job,    no    department    or 
agencv  or  office  is  going  to  be  allowed  to  ini- 
tiate   divisive   battles   In    public    with   other 
agencies   over   policy.    FDR   used   to   permit, 
and  perhaps  he  encouraged,  a  certain  amount 
of  this  sort  of  thing,  but  when  Harold  Ickes. 
with  all  of  his  popularity,  spoke  out  in  public 
against   a   Truman   appointee,   he   was  fired, 
and  so  was  Henry  Wallace  when  he  attacked 
an  Administration  policy.  Tliese  were  power- 
ful  men   In   those   days,   solidly   entrenched, 
bvtt  they  were  fired  out  of  hand 

I   am   sure   President  Johnson   wants   the 
greatest   amount  of  discussion   and  contro- 
versy  within    his   official    family   in   the   de- 
velopment  of   policy,    but   I   do   not    foresee 
him   encouraging  or  permitting  a   Secretary 
of  Consumers  to  denounce  publicly  the  pol- 
icies of  other  agencies  once  they  are  set  and 
agreed   to  within   the  official   family    "i'et  I 
think  that  Is  the  kind  of  role  you  are  con- 
templating or  considering  for   the  Secretary 
who  would  be  appointed  under  this  legisla- 
tion— a  rallying  point  for  consumers  within 
government"  m  the  setting  of  policy  and  then 
a  resource  or  reservoir  for  guerrilla  warfare 
against    an    anti-consumer    policy    once    it 
might  be  set.  We  consumer-minded  Members 
of  Congress  would  love  to  have  a  set-up  like 
that  we  could  go  to  for  moral  support  and 
devastating      ammunition      when      fighting 
against  an  administration  policy — of  any  ad- 
ministration—if  we  thought  it  a  bad  one  but 
I  don't  imagine  such   a  resource  would   re- 
main open   to  us  very  long. 

Nevertlieless.  this  whole  Idea  is  worth  con- 
sidering and  pursuing.  Consumer  interest  is 
mounting  with  such  intensity  in  the  country 
that  I  am  just  delighted  with  every  occasion 
which  presents  Itself  for  really  getting  this 
issue  out  in  the  open.  'Vour  hearings  pro- 
vide a  fine  forum  for  that  Perhaps,  after 
you  have  heard  enough  witnesses  and  studied 
the  matter  in  sufficient  depth,  you  will  con- 
vince me  and  other  Members  that  a  Depart- 
ment of  Consumers  is  not  only  desirable  but 
necessary. 

In  the  meantime,  however.  I  intend  to 
keep  fighting  on  the  dozen  or  more  fronts 
in  which  consumer  Issues  are  now  being  de- 
cided in  the  Congress  and  in  the  agencies 
Some  tough  administrators  who  take  their 
oaths  of  office  very  seriously,  such  as  Dr. 
Goddard  in  Pood  and  Drug,  would  do  an 
effective  job  whether  in  HEW  or  any  other 
department,  and  these  are  the  people  we 
should  support  and  encourage  at  every  point. 
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TtamaoirT  bt  hok.  bsthek  Peterson 

Next,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  include 
the  statement  made  yesterday  morning 
by  Esther  Peterson  when  she  testified  on 
this  subject.  The  whole  consumer  move- 
ment— and  it  is  now  a  potent  force  in 
this  country — owes  as  much  to  her  as  to 
any  single  individual  for  its  present 
strength  and  effectiveness.  She  created  a 
focal  point  for  consumer  awareness  in 
the  country  and  in  government,  and  with 
very  little  staff  or  funds  used  great  imag- 
ination and  dynamic  resourcefulness  to 
bring  to  bear  on  government  the  legit- 
imate needs  and  demands  of  consumers 
for  fair  treatment. 

No  matter  how  good  is  the  legislation 
which  we  pass  to  aid  consumers,  it  re- 
quires effective  administration  to  suc- 
ceed in  its  objectives.  It  needs  strong  ad- 
ministration and  strong  enforcement, 
and  adequate  funds  to  do  the  job.  Good 
laws  poorly  administered  are  often  little 
better,  if  any,  than  timid  laws  vigorously 
administered. 

We  have  passed  many  good,  strong 
laws  on  the  consumer  front  in  recent 
years — not  enough,  but  a  remarkable 
number  of  such  laws.  The  agencies  ad- 
ministering them  do  not  always  have 
their  hearts  in  the  task,  or  Congress,  as  it 
frequently  does,  starves  them  out  for  en- 
forcement fimds.  A  statutory  Office  of 
Consiuner  Affairs  in  the  White  House, 
as  proposed  in  the  Dwyer-Sullivan  bills, 
requires,  for  its  full  effectiveness,  the 
solid  backing  of  the  President. 

Mrs.  Peterson  discussed  this  question 
of  Executive  support  in  her  testimony 
yesterday,  as  follows ; 
Statement  of  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson  Before 

THE  SuBCOMMITTEB  ON  EXECUTIVE  AND  LEG- 
ISLATIVE Reorganization  op  the  Committee 
ON  Government  Operations  of  the  U.S. 
House  op  Representatives,  Tuesday.  Sep- 
tember 16.  1969 

Gentlemen,  my  name  Is  Esther  Peterson, 
I  am  at  present  V(^ashington  representative 
for  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  AFL-Cro.  While  I  am  not  testifying 
In  their  behalf  today.  I  am  pleased  to  cay 
they  concur  with  my  testimony. 

The  American  consumer  has  been  waiting 
a  long  time  on  a  long  check-out  line,  gentle- 
men. He's  asking  his  government  to  open  an 
express  lane  and  assure  him  that  his  griev- 
ances will  be  processed  faster  and  with  better 
results.  He  wants  a  guarantee  that  he's  get- 
ting his  money's  worth ! 

The  hearings  of  this  Committee,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, tell  the  consumer  that  you.  too,  want 
action.  I  congratulate  you  for  giving  the  issue 
your  attention. 

We've  seen  a  dramatic  change  in  the  mar- 
ket place  in  recent  years.  The  consumer  Is 
no  longer  the  timid  soul,  "afraid  to  flght  city 
hall."  He  fights.  Business  sees  him  as  much 
more  than  a  passive  receiver  of  their  goods. 
He  !s  a  force  to  b»  reckoned  with — the  essen- 
tial element  in  the  economy.  He  sees  himself 
as  having  rights  as  a  consumer.  Just  as  he 
has  rights  as  a  voter  or  a  wage  earner. 

As  the  first  special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Consximer  Affairs.  I  was  part  of  this 
change.  We  saw  the  birth  of  the  idea,  its 
growth  and  development  and  now  we  see  Its 
maturity  in  the  proposal  before  you — the 
creation  of  cabinet  status  for  the  American 
consumer. 

In  1964  such  a  proposal  was  "ple-ln-the- 
sky.  "  At  that  time,  we  frankly  concerned 
ourselves  with  whether  or  not  we  would 
have  desks  and  telephones.  Our  status  was 
dubious. 
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President  Johnson  saw  consumerism  was 
a  significant  movement,  that  It  had  a  basis 
in  genuine  need.  He  met  it  by  creating  the 
President's  Committee  on  Consumer  Inter- 
ests aad  I  was  appointed  to  hesd  the  office. 

As  aware  as  he  and  I  were  that  the  con- 
sumer"*  time  had  come,  neither  of  us  really 
knew  how  strong  a  response  from  the  .Ameri- 
can public  would  be  forthcoming. 

When  I  returned  from  the  ranch,  boxes  of 
mall  were  already  in  the  corridor  of  the  Exec- 
utive Office  Building.  Our  telephones  had 
hardly  been  connected  when  they  began  to 
ring  with  calls  from  ordinary  citizens.  Our 
mall  was  overwhelming.  Letters  came  ad- 
dressed to:  The  Consumer  Lady,  Washington, 
DC. 

These  were  clear  expressions  of  the  frus- 
trations that  consumers  felt.  The  frustration 
had  been  building  for  a  long  lime  We  gave 
it  a  focus.  We  didn't  create  the  stir — it  was 
there. 

People  who  had  never  written  their  gov- 
ernment wrote  to  us.  Some  wrote,  "Dear 
Government."  A  very  few  wrote.  "Damn  Gov- 
ern meat." 

They  enclosed  dishonest  package  labels, 
deceitful  boxes,  shoddy  merchandise,  half- 
filled  containers,  worthless  gimmicks — ex- 
amples of  a  "delivery"  system  that  was  not 
delivering  a  square  deal.  Letters  came  with 
sorry  tales  of  "being  taken" — from  the  cMId 
who  wrote  of  his  shrinking  candy  bar  to  out- 
right land  swindles. 

We  received  everything  from  boxes  of 
shrimp  to  bags  of  loose  wool  from  a  con- 
stantly shedding  carpet.  People  literally  came 
knocking  on  our  door. 

We  built  the  program  out  of  these  practi- 
cal issues  that  our  constituents,  the  con- 
sumers, brought  to  us.  The  Committee  fought 
hard  for  the  concept  that  the  most  signifi- 
cant issues  were  the  ones  closest  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

We  checked  their  claims  and  tried  to  deal 
with  some  of  their  problems — to  use  the 
power  of  the  Federal  government  to  right 
the  imbalance  in  the  market  place.  We  set 
in  motion  activities  in  and  out  of  govern- 
ment to  deal  with  the  problems. 

We  tiecame  the  voice  of  the  consumer  be- 
fore Congressional  Committees.  We  traveled 
everywhere  responding  to  consumer  requests. 
We  held  conferences,  made  speeches,  orga- 
nized st,ate  committees,  pressed  other  agen- 
cies for  consumer  representation  on  key  com- 
missloas  and  boards.  We  pushed  and  cajoled 
and  accompUshed  a  great  deal  toward  making 
the  consumer  issue  as  Important  as  it  is 
today. 

I  think  we  firmly  established  the  principle 
for  every  Administration,  as  we  said  in  our 
report  to  the  President,  that;  "The  Federal 
Government  has  a  responsibility  to  see  to  it 
that  the  basic  rights  of  the  consumer  are  re- 
spected and  that  the  consumer  interest  is 
fully  considered  In  the  formxUatlon  of 
pxjlicies. " 

We  accomplished  whatever  we  did  with  no 
statutory  power.  We  could  do  little  more  than 
make  a  phone  call  to  an  offending  manufac- 
turer or  a  reluctant  government  offlcial.  The 
effect  ol  that  phone  caU  from  the  White 
House  was  impressive. 

But  without  statutory  authority  we  could 
not  do  fts  much  as  was  needed,  nor  could  we 
depend  on  continuity.  There  is  little  change 
in  that  situation  today,  even  though  the  staS 
members  Btlll  have  desks  and  telephones. 

I  am  delighted  that  President  Nixon  has 
apparently  decided  to  maintain  the  office  and 
has  appointed  a  dynamic,  knowledgeable 
lady  to  fill  the  poet. 

She  has  been  making  some  excellent 
speeches  and  has  taken  some  significant  leg- 
islative stands.  But  I  am  afraid  Mrs.  Knauer 
will  discover  that  "Knauer  Power."  like  "Pur- 
ness  Power"  or  "Peterson  Power,"  Is  directly 
dependent  on  the  support  of  the  President 
and  others  around  the  President. 
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Whatever  Inclination  there  has  been  on  the 
part  of  the  Executive  Branch  to  keep  the 
consumer  office  alive  has  been  buttressed 
lime  and  again  by  demands  from  the  people 
back  home. 

Consumer  injustice  Is  a  live  political  Is- 
sue. Every  voter  is  a  consumer,  and  no  one  is 
more  aware  of  this  than  you  Congressmen. 
You  must  be  more  sensitive  than  any  govern- 
ment cfllclal  to  the  issues  which  excite  and 
interest  the  American  people  moet. 

Hardly  anyone  remembers  one-time  Fed- 
eral officials.  Yet.  I  can  say  that.  Ijecause  I 
am  identified  with  the  earliest  day  of  this 
government's  concern  with  consumer  prob- 
lems, I  am  still  stopped  in  the  super-market 
and  thanked  by  shoppers  for  our  efforts.  They 
are  not  recognizing  me.  They  are  recalling  a 
moment  when  our  government  seemed  par- 
ticularly responsive  to  their  call  for  help. 

May  I  submit  for  the  record  our  report  to 
the  President  of  March  1967  which  sum- 
marizes the  principal  activities  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Consumer  Interests  be- 
tween 1964  and  1967.  I  think  it  wlU  be  of 
Interest  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Clialrman.  the  bill  before  you  would 
establish  a  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs. 
It  accords  full  recognition  to  the  Important 
status  of  the  American  consumor.  Its  spon- 
sors are  to  be  congratulated  for  their  far- 
reaching  proposal. 

For  years  I  have  pcuT^lclpated  in  debates 
over  whether  or  not  another  cabinet-level  de- 
partment^— a  Department  of  Consumers — is 
what  the  consumer  needs.  Frankly,  I  think 
there  are  good  arguments  on  both  sides  of 
the  question.  Not  only  that,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  present  organization  of  the  President's 
Committee  to  prevent  it  from  accomplishing 
the  alms  of  the  Rosenthal-Nelson  bill. 

The  present  structure,  if  adequately  backed 
by  statutory  authority,  funds  and  staflT.  could 
be  effective,  in  carrying  out  the  programs  of 
H.R.  6037.  Structure  alone  cannot  assure  an 
effective  program.  That  takes  the  backing  of 
the  President  and  the  right  person  in  the 
Job,  armed  with  a  legislative  mandate,  and  an 
adeqtiate.  trained  staff. 

The  Secretary  of  Consumer  .\ffalrs  would 
be  an  awesome  job.  It  would  certainly  pro- 
vide a  focus  for  action,  but  It  would  also  pro- 
vide a  focus  for  attack. 

I  do  not  think  a  single  Department  could 
withstand  the  combined  opposition  of  the 
powerful  economic  forces  which  would  be 
marshalled  against  it.  More  could  be  accom- 
plished by  well-administered  programs  In 
different  agencies  coordinated  by  a  single 
office  with  statutory  mandate  and  a  will  to 
do  the  Job. 

There  is  also  the  time  element.  The  con- 
sumer can't  wait  for  a  major  administrative 
reorganization  to  solve  his  problems.  He 
needs  help  now.  A  consumer  office  with  stat- 
utory authority  should  have  the  resF>onsl- 
bllity  to  propose  new  legislation.  It  should 
be  a  think-tank  for  the  consumer,  antici- 
pating needs.  It  should  oversee  enforcement 
of  existing  legislation  and  coordinate  exist- 
ing consumer  programs.  It  should  be  ahle 
to  let  out  contracts  to  develop  meaningful 
consumer  education  programs,  open  dia- 
logues between  business  and  consumers,  and 
build  community  consumer  organizations. 

When  I  assumed  my  post.  I  asked  for  a 
legal  counsel.  "You  won't  need  a  lawyer," 
I  was  told.  "You  have  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment." 

When  I  needed  an  econonust.  I  was  told 
to  turn  to  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors. 
But  I  soon  discovered  that  this  vast  army 
was  really  a  battalion  of  tin  soldiers.  They 
were  on  call  to  their  general. 

Whatever  its  final  form,  the  consumer  of- 
fi.ce  netds  its  own  staff  of  top  attorneys  and 
field  representatives  and  top  economists. 

Our  regulatory  agencies  should  be  moni- 
toring  the    essential   services   ox    our    econ- 
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omy  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer.  But 
too  often,  they  have  lost  sight  of  this  func- 
tion and  the  consumer  Is  a  useless  append- 
age at  their  hearings. 

The  consumer  office  should  restore  the 
consumer's  presence  before  regulatory  agen- 
cies and  be  his  voice  before  committees  of 
Congress.  It  should  intervene  in  the  con- 
sumer interest  whenever  and  wherever  the 
consumer  voice  needs  to  be  heard. 

Whatever  form  Congress  finally  determines 
will  best  serve  the  consumer.  I  would  hope  it 
calls  for  a  Senate-confirmed  presidential  ap- 
pointee to  head  this  office  and  an  Advisory 
Board  with  the  emphasis  on  consumer  rep- 
resentation. 

In  short,  we  would  like  to  see  an  office 
with  the  powers  of  a  Department,  with  a 
human  touch.  A  structure  with  which  the 
consumer  feels  at  home.  Mrs.  Bess  Myerson 
Grant  Is  doing  this  in  New  York  City.  Con- 
sumers there  know  they  can  appeal  directly 
to  their  city.  They  should  have  that  same 
sense  of  a  personal  advocate  in  Washington. 

What  is  needed  now  is  an  agency  with 
authority  to  translate  the  results  of  a  sin- 
gle experience  into  benefits  for  the  millions. 

As  one  letter  writer  put  It.  "Its  good  to 
have  someone  In  our  corner — not  in  our 
Docket." 

That  is  the  spirit  of  the  bills  before  you, 
the  spirit  of  these  hearings. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting my  views. 


RULES  FOR   ^^JCLEAR 
POWERPLANTS 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

of    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1969 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
control  of  radioactive  pollution  is  ex- 
pected to  become  an  increasingly  im- 
portant issue  throughout  the  Nation  as 
the  numerous  nuclear  powerplants  now 
under  construction  or  on  order  start 
going  into  operation  in  the  1970s. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
claims  that  it  has  sole  jurisdiction  over 
safety  standards  and  operating  proce- 
dures of  atomic  plants  in  all  States. 
In  Minnesota,  however,  the  State  pollu- 
tion control  agency  has  announced  that 
it  will  limit  radioactive  discharge  from 
nuclear  reactors  to  levels  considerably 
below  those  currently  allowed  by  the 
AEC  and  it  ordered  Northern  States 
Power  Co.  to  reduce  its  discharge  levels 
of  its  Monticello  plant,  now  being  built, 
to  the  State  standards.  This  insistence 
by  Minnesota  that  it  has  the  right  to  set 
safety  requirements  for  nuclear  power- 
plants  raised  important  legal  questions 
as  to  whether  the  States  can  enforce 
more  stringent  rules  than  the  AEC.  and 
Northern  States  Power  announced  it  will 
fight  the  limits  imposed  by  the  PCA  in 
both  Federal  and  State  courts.  This 
forthcoming  court  struggle  is  significant 
because  it  will  be  the  first  major  test  of 
whether  States  or  the  AEC  should  set 
safety  standards  for  nuclear  power- 
plants.  On  September  13.  the  Vermont 
attorney  general  stated  that  Vermont, 
which  is  concerned  about  the  effect  of 
thermal  pollution  frcwn  a  nuclear  power- 
plant  under  construction  in  Vemwi, 
near  the  Connecticut  River,  will  join  the 
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Minnesota  case  challenging  the  regula- 
tory powers  of  the  AEC. 

This  past  weekend,  the  Wisconsin  Re- 
source Conservation  Council,  represent- 
ing 35  conservation  organizations  in  the 
State,  passed  a  resolution  at  a  general 
membership  meeting  in  Manitowoc,  call- 
ing on  the  State  of  Wisconsin  Natural 
Resource  Board  to  require  stronger  nu- 
clear powerplant  pollution  controls  than 
those  of  the  AEC.  This  action  reflects  the 
concern  many  citizens  have  about  the 
safety  regulations  of  the  nuclear  plants 
and  their  desire  to  have  their  own  States 
adopt  standards  which  are  more  strict 
than  those  required  by  the  AEC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  following 
resolution  of  the  Wisconsin  Flesource 
Conservation  Council  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

Nuclear   Electric   Power   Generation 

Whereas  plans  are  rapidly  taking  shape  lor 
many  new  Atomic  Power  Generating  Plants 
on  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  River, 
and 

Whereas  such  plants  produce  both  nuclear 
radiation  wastes  and  thermal  water  pollu- 
tion dangerous  to  human  and  animal  life; 
and 

Whereas  the  techniques  and  equipment  are 
presently  available  for  controlling  these  air 
and  water  pollutants  and  dangerous  atomic 
wastes  but  present  plans  do  not  include  in- 
stallation of  such  equipment  adequate  to 
reduce  such  dangers,  and 

Whereas  the  Wisconsin  Natural  Resource 
Department  has  had  no  objection  to  these 
discharges : 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Wis- 
consin resource  consen'stlon  council  meet- 
ing, September  13.  1969  goes  on  record  that 
the  Wisconsin  Natural  Resources  Board  adopt 
a  policy  to  require  more  effective  nuclear  pol- 
lution controls  than  those  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  further  require  the 
use  of  closed  circuit  cooling  towers  to  reduce 
thermal  water  fKJilutlon. 


PORNOGRAPHY    IS    BIG    BUSINESS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'n:\'ES 
Wednesday,  September  17,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  scope 
of  the  pornography  business  in  this 
country  today  really  is  immense — what 
we  see  is  really  like  the  tip  of  the  iceberg 
which  protrudes  above  the  water. 

It  has  infiltrated  all  parts  of  our  Na- 
tion, although,  of  course,  it  is  most  con- 
spicuous in  our  larger  cities. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  in  my  home 
city  of  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  is  doing  a  great 
public  senice  in  its  current  series  of 
articles  outlining  the  extent  of  the  por- 
nography business. 

I  included  the  first  article  in  the  series 
in  the  Record  on  page  25519  last  Mon- 
day. Following  is  the  second  article  In 
the  series: 

pornographt,  just  like  all  things  in 

Demand.  Has  a  High  Price  Tag 

(By  Jerry  Allan) 

A   plain   deck  of  csurds  sells   for   about   a 

dollar  today  in  Buffalo  but  a  deck  with  dirty 

pictures  on  the  back  sells  for  (5. 

"And  the  color  pack,"  says  Detective  Sgt. 
Frank  V.  Spano,  a  Buffalo  policeman,  who 
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tries  to  keep  a  Ud  on  pornography  In  books. 
magazines,  films  and  other  media,  "will  bring 
as  high  as  $35  a  pack." 

Pornography — "or  dirt  for  dirt's  sake.''  as 
Sgt.  Spano  says — Is  popular  in  the  U.S.  now 
and  anything  that  is  popular  Is  also  profit- 
able, a  money  maker  for  publishers,  writers, 
movie   makers   and    printers. 

"I've  been  on  this  Job  (head  of  the  Sala- 
cious Literature  Squad  i  for  six  years."  Sgt. 
Spano  said,  "and  the  flood  of  what  I  call 
pornography  is  worse  than  ever.  Thert  must 
be  a  demand  for  all  this  stuff."        | 

CONTACT  IS  CASUAL 

Depending  on  personal  views  of  what  or 
what  is  not  pornography,  a  trip  to  some  book 
stores  in  the  area  of  Main  and  Chippewa 
Sts.  confirms  Sgt.  Spano's  view  that  dlriy 
publications  sell  and  are  expensive. 

A  magazine  devoted  entirely  to  nude  men 
and  women  sells  for  $2.50.  Another  also 
heavy  on  nudity,  also  sells  for  $2.50.  A  maga- 
zine pegged  to  homosexuals.  $3  50. 

"Youll  notice."  Sgt.  Spano  said,  "that  in 
these  magazines,  although  the  nudity  is  very, 
very  suggestive  there  is  no  distension,  no 
tumescence.  The  contact  is  casual.  Now  this 
comes  close  to  w^hat  I  call  pornography  but 
the  courts,  led  by  the  Supreme  Court,  say 
it's  all  right. 

"And  that's  what  accounted  for  the  avail- 
ability of  all  this  stuff  today.  You  don't 
have  to  look  for  the  obviously  dirty  book 
stores.  Your  corner  drugstore  has  all  this 
stuff,  or  would  stock  it.  if  It  sold." 

NO    SPECIAL    TRAINING 

Sgt.  Spano  said  book  store  owners  "know 
the  law  sometimes  e'^en  better  than  I  do" 
and  are  careful  not  to  sell  questionable 
books  and  magazines  to  boys  and  girls  under 
17. 

"They  make  a  bundle  selling  to  adults." 
he  said,  "so  most  of  them  have  signs  limit- 
ing sales  to  persons  over  21 ." 

The  State  Penal  Law,  Sgt.  Spano  said,  is 
rigid  on  sales  to  minors. 

"So  at  least  minors  are  protected."  a  re- 
porter suggested. 

"It  doesn't  work  out  that  way."  Sgt.  Spano 
said.  "They  get  to  the  stuff.  A  parent  leaves 
it  lying  around  the  house.  Or  people  throw 
it  out  with  the  garbage.  The  youngsters  get 
hold  of  It." 

A  19-year  veteran  of  the  Buffalo  Police 
Department.  Sgt.  Spano  acknowledges  that 
he  has  no  special  trairung  to  qualify  him 
in  saving  Buffalo  from  moral  contamination. 

"PROSTlTU'lE'S    WRrrlNG" 

"I  get  that  kind  of  questions  from  defense 
attorneys  ir'  court,"  he  said,  "asking  me  how 
I  can  be  a  judge  of  what's  obscene,  what's 
pornographic.  I'm  not  a  Judge,  of  course  It's 
up  to  a  judge  and  jury  to  decide  if  a  book  is 
obscene." 

Sgt.  Spano  says  he  will  confiscate  a  book 
and  arrest  the  seller  (  'only  after  1  get  a  war- 
rant') when  he  believes  that  "it  Is  dirt  for 
dirt's  sake."  that  the  book  has  no  redeem- 
ing literary  merit. 

Pornography,  a  combination  ol  "graphos." 
Greek  root  word  for  writing,  and  "porno," 
for  prostitute,  means  literally  "the  writing  of 
a  prostitute." 

These  days,  pornography  has  come  to 
mean  obscenity  In  writing.  "Now  obscemty. 
If  it  can  be  proved."  Sgt.  Spano  said,  'is 
against  the  law.  It's  as  simple  as  that  Prov- 
ing it.  of  course,  has  come  to  be  a  tough 
proposition." 

FOR    DIRTS    S.^KE 

Sgt.  Spano  moves  against  hard  pornog- 
raphy in  Buffalo  because  he  is  charged  with 
enforcing  Section  235  of  the  State  Penal  Law. 
The  section  says  in  part : 

"Any  material  (meaning  book,  magazine 
or  a  deck  of  cards)  Is  obscene  if  considered 
as    a    whole    its    predominant    appeal    Is    to 
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prurient,  shameful  or  morbid  Interest  In 
nudity,  sex,  excretion,  sadism  or  maso- 
chism .  .  . 

"And  It  gtjes  substantially  beyond  custom- 
ary limits  of  candor  In  describing  or  repre- 
senting such  matters  .  .  . 

"And  It  is  rtterly  without  redeeming  so- 
cial value  " 

What  this  means  to  Sgt.  Spano,  he  says, 
"is  dirt  for  dirt's  sake." 

The  "dirt  for  dirt's  sake"  standard  Is  In- 
teres.lng  because  Federal  Judge  John  M. 
Woolsey,  in  a  historic  1933  decision  lifting 
the  ban  on  the  importation  of  'Ulysses."  the 
James  Joyce  classic,  used  the  identical 
words. 

STA>fD.\RDS      CHANGE 

"I  have  not  found  anything  that  I  consider 
to  be  dirt  for  dirt's  sake,"  Judge  Woolsey  said. 

Joyce  published  Ulysses  In  1913  and  few 
persons  today  consider  his  work  pornograph- 
ic. Joyce  manscrlpts,  in  fact,  are  at  the  State 
University  of  Buffalo. 

"He's  nothing."  Sgt.  Spano  said,  "to  what's 
available  today  anywhere.  stufT  that's  not 
even  considered  hard  pornography." 

The  sergeant,  who  Is  46,  remembers  that  in 
his  boyhood  Esquire  took  the  prize  as  a  risque 
periodical. 

"It  still  shows  a  lot  of  nudity,"  he  said, 
"but  compared  to  other  stuff  today  it's  a  Boy 
Scout  jaaagazlne." 

-  Sgt.  ^pano  believes  that  Supreme  Court 
decisions  since  1960  have  allowed  some  book 
publishers  to  feed  on  the  public  appetite  for 
obscenity. 

"Sex  and  nudity  and  all  that  goes  with  it," 
he  said,  "is  popular  in  booics,  movies,  the 
stage,  and  so  on.  II  you  want  to  write  a  best 
seller,  put  in  as  many  four  letter  words  as 
possible  and  you've  got  one." 

MONEY      MOTIVE 

He  also  believes  and  hopes  "that  the  pen- 
dulum win  swing  the  other  way.  When  the 
public  gets  fed  up  on  this  stuff,  when  it  la  no 
longer  profitable,  then  we  won't  have  so 
much  of  it." 

Money  is  the  motive,  he  Insists  He  un- 
locked a  cabinet  In  his  office  to  get  hundreds 
of  paclcets  of  4  x  5  photos  in  color. 

"Sex,  sex,  sex,  all  of  them  and  the  real 
stuff,"  he  said,  "six  in  a  pack  and  they  sell 
for  *4.  You  can  buy  8  by  10s  of  the  moon  and 
astronauts  for  about  50  cents.  ' 

A  reporter  told  the  sergeant  that  hard 
pornography  is  apparently  legal  now  in 
Sweden. 

FROM    SWEDEN 

"Yes,  I  Icnow,"  he  said,  "that's  what  we  get 
from  Sweden  along  with  the  Swedish  mas- 
sage. I  also  believe  that  Sweden  has  one  of 
the  world's  highest  venereal  disease  rates 
and  one  of  the  highest  suicide  rates." 

Pornography  by  mail  Is  in  the  federal  Ju- 
risdiction but  Sgt.  Spano  gets  many  com- 
plaints from  Buffalo  residents  who  get  un- 
solicited material  in  the  mall. 

"I  refer  them  to  the  postal  Inspectors." 
he  said,  "but  It's  part  of  the  total  problem" 
and  he  took  a  leaflet  from  the  cabinet, 

"This  is  a  colored  brochure."  he  said. 
"going  through  the  malls  now.  Not  the  Ixxik 
Itself.  Just  plugging  the  book,  with  a  coupon 
for  ordering.  But  even  the  stuff  In  the 
brochure,  especially  the  pictures,  is  bard 
core  pornography." 

"FIZZLE    OUT" 

Sgt.  Spano  said  citizens  groups  and  church 
organizations  "give  the  police  help  from 
time  to  time  in  alerting  the  public"  to  the 
current  pornographic  exposure. 

"But  they  fizzle  out."  he  said. 

Sgt.  Spano  has  come  to  be  known  as  "sort 
of  a  one-mTin  tejuad"  but  he  said  he  gets 
good  co-operation  "and  all  the  help  I  need" 
from  his  superiors,  particularly  Chief  of  De- 
tectives Ralph  V.  Degenhart. 

"The  state  troopers  help,"  he  said,  "and 
so  does  the  FBI.  But  the  printing  presses 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

roll  on  and  on  all  the  time.  Some  of  the 
public  seems  to  want  this  stuff  and  pays  high 
for  it.  1  hope  the  pendulum  l)eglns  to  swing 
the  other  way  soon." 

THI3    DOBSN'T    MATCH    BIS    LIFK 

"Se«  Life  of  a  Cop "  is  a  book  Detective 
Sgt.  Prank  V.  Spano  had  curiosity  about  as 
head  of  the  police  department's  Salacious 
Literature  Squad. 

A  lower  federal  court,  Sgt.  Spano  said,  de- 
clared the  book  obscene  because,  the  Judges 
discovered,  the  story  moves  quickly  from 
one  sexual  enterprise  to  another 

"We  cannot  believe  that  the  First  Amend- 
ment's great  guarantee  of  freedom  of  expres- 
sion can  fc>e  eiasticized  to  embrace  the  Sex 
Life  of  a  Cop."  ruled  the  court. 

But  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  on  appeal, 
Sgt.  Spano  said,  reversed  the  lower  court 
decision. 


THE  LEAA 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NXW    HAMPSUiaz 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  17,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  column 
by  Jaires  J.  Kilpatrick,  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  E\'enin'?  Star,  of  Sep- 
tember 16.  g'ves  a  good  account  of  the 
"State  and  local  community-conscious"' 
approach  which  can  be  expected  from 
the  still  new  Nixon  administration.  The 
recently  created  Law  Enforcemen*  As- 
sistance Administration  of  the  Justice 
Department,  as  pointed  out  in  the  col- 
umn, has  demonstrated  an  up  to  now 
rare  capability  in  its  performance  since 
it  ofi&cially  got  imderway.  It  seems  to 
have  avoided  the  pitfalls  traditionally 
attributed  to  bureaucratic  arrange- 
ments— the  entanglements  that  result 
from  uncoordinated  and  often  undefined 
leadership — and  it  has  succeeded  in  shar- 
ing, if  not  giving.  th3  onus  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  formulation  of  workable, 
relevant  programs  to  the  communities 
which  miut  exist  under  them. 

It  is  apparent  that  not  only  in  the  area 
of  law  enforcement  but  in  all  areas  which 
are  of  such  great  concern  to  the  people  at 
the  local  level,  the  Nixon  administration 
is  going  to  institute  a  form  of  federal- 
ism that  we  can  identify  and  call  work- 
able. In  the  face  of  rising  complaints 
and  increasing  fears  over  the  dangers  of 
big  government  the  new  leadership  in 
the  White  House  is  going  to  return  a 
valued  deeree  of  control  back  to  the  peo- 
ple and  the  leaders  to  which  they  can 
easily   turn   at  home. 

I  commend  this  approach  as  displayed 
by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration. In  the  area  of  "law  and 
order,"  an  area  that  has  grown  so  rapid- 
ly in  appeal  and  importance  during  re- 
cent months,  it  is  good  to  know  that 
those  in  charge  have  responded  so  quick- 
ly and  so  well  to  the  communities  who 
need  their  assistance.  In  my  own  State 
of  New  Hampshire  we  have  begim  to  feel 
the  benefits  of  the  funds  and  Federal 
assistance  which  have  already  been  made 
available  and  we  look  forward  to  gi'cater 
advancements  as  a  result  of  this  new 
agency  that  is  serving  to  display  the 
quick  and  efficient  management  of  the 
Nixon  administration. 


September  17,  1969 

The  Kilpatrlck  column  follows: 
Am  TO  Police  a  Bricht  Lesson  in  Federalism 

The  President's  advisers  were  trying  to  sell 
him  "the  New  Federalism"  a  few  weeks  ago,  as 
a  neat  little  label  to  paste  on  his  programs 
Richard  Nixon  reportedly  turned  the  label 
down,  on  the  skeptical  grounds  that  federal- 
Ism  Isn't  as  familiar  as  com  flakes.  How  could 
he  sell  a  new  federalism  to  people  who  don't 
know  the  old? 

In  the  superlative  Job  done  in  its  first  year 
by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  AdmlniE- 
tratlon  of  the  Department  of  Justice  the  Pres- 
ident could  find  an  outstanding  example  of 
new  federalism  In  action.  One  hesitates  to 
write  a  rave  review,  but  the  LEAA's  perform- 
ance appears  to  merit  the  highest  praise. 

By  way  of  background.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  be- 
came law  in  June  of  1968.  One  section  of  the 
act  authorized  matching  grants  to  states  and 
localities  "in  order  to  improve  and  strength- 
en law  enforcement."  In  August.  Congress 
approved  a  $69  million  budget.  In  late  Octo- 
ber, with  only  eight  months  remaining  of  the 
fiscal  year,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  went  to  work. 

Federal  grants-in-aid.  of  course,  are  noth- 
ing new.  Roughly  400  such  programs  are  in 
operation  now.  But  most  of  them,  to  judge 
from  the  complaints  of  local  officials,  are 
mired  deep  in  bureaucratic  swamps.  Thev 
suffer  from  too  many  guidelines  and  too 
much  paperwork.  Most  of  the  grants  are  char- 
acterized by  regimentation,  nitpicking  de- 
mands, and  maddening  delays. 

The  miracle  of  this  fledgling  agency  in  Jus- 
tice, under  the  direction  of  Charles  H.  Rogo- 
vln.  is  that  apparently  it  has  avoided  all  these 
morning-glory  entanglements.  In  barely  five 
months,  the  LEAA  assembled  staff,  conferred 
with  law  enforcement  officials  In  the  states, 
and  disbursed  $19  million  for  planning. 

The  Etatj  governments,  which  so  often  are 
accused  of  apathy  and  incomjjetence,  re- 
sponded to  these  galv.inic  urglngs  with  the 
zeal  of  ballplayers  Just  offered  cold  beer.  Bv 
April  10  of  this  year.  Cilifornia  had  filed 
the  first  action  plan — a  26-volume  applica- 
tion amounting  to  nearly  6000  pages. 

Other  states  followed  in  a  rush.  By  the 
time  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  June  30, 
everyone  but  American  Samoa  had  come 
under  the  wire.  In  their  scope  and  varietv, 
the  state-local  programs  provide  a  notable 
example  of  federalism  at  its  best. 

California  is  pursuing  a  dozen  project.'^, 
ranging  frcm  alcoholism  to  court  reform 
Alabama  and  Iowa,  among  others,  will  use 
their  grants  in  the  field  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. Idaho  came  up  with  training  semi- 
nars for  Judges.  Maine,  Ohio.  Arizona  and 
Minnesota  are  concentrating  on  police  selec- 
tion and  training  Nebraska,  Texas.  Nevada 
Colorado,  Alaska  and  Rhode  Isiand  are  seelt- 
ing  to  improve  communications  systems 
Georgia  won  approval  for  a  pilot  program  oi 
work  release  for  prisoners. 

Meanwhile.  14  large  cities  have  qualified 
for  direct  federal  grants.  Detroit  got  $100,000 
to  work  on  an  "electronic  robbery  stake-out 
system."  Dallas  got  $18,000  to  study  a  first- 
offender  program  among  Juveniles.  Los  Ange- 
les won  $60,000  for  an  evaluation  of  "cloeed- 
circtui  television  capabilities  in  tactical  situ- 
ations." Chicago  bid  for  "Operation  Out- 
reach.'' described  as  a  detoxification,  diag- 
nostic, and  referral  center  In  a  separa',e  pro- 
gram, academic  fellowships  were  going  to 
srme  20.000  college  men  studying  police 
techniques. 

Doubtiaes  some  of  the  money  will  be 
wasted,  la  the  sense  that  some  of  the  experi- 
ments, pilot  studies,  and  demonstrations  will 
prove  useless.  But  this  is  a  paj-t  of  what  fed- 
eralism is  all  about.  What  Is  new  here  is  a 
bureaucracy  with  sense  enough  to  keep  its 
cottonpickin'  hands  off  the  states,  and  to  let 
them  make  their  own  suceessee — and  their 
own  mistakes. 


September  18,  1969 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  nocm. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D  .  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  magnify  the  Lord  with  me  and  let  us 
exalt  His  name  together. — Psalm  34:  3. 

Almighty  God,  who  art  the  source  of 
all  our  blessings  and  the  fountain  of 
flowing  love,  help  us  to  realize  that  Thou 
art  always  with  us — seeking  our  good, 
forgiving  our  sins,  and  endeavoring  to 
lead  us  in  the  ways  of  justice  and  peace. 
Prosper  us  in  our  work,  guide  us  through 
our  difiBculties,  and  reward  -R-ith  the  joy 
of  living  those  who  e»tend  a  helping 
hand  to  others  who  have  lost  their  way 
in  the  world. 

We  invoke  Thy  blessing  upon  us  as  we 
labor  for  the  good  of  our  people  and 
upon  our  Nation  in  these  crucial  times. 
Let  not  our  adversaries  triumph  over  us 
but  let  the  glory  of  a  just  people  in- 
crease from  year  to  year. 

Sustain  with  Thy  power  those  whom 
our  people  have  placed  in  positions  of 
authority  and  all  who  are  entrusted  with 
our  safety  and  with  the  guardianship  of 
our  rights  and  our  freedom.  May  peace 
and  good  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  our 
citizens  and  may  our  faith  exalt  our  Na- 
tion in  righteousness;  to  the  glorj-  of 
Thy  holy  name.  Amen. 


treatment  of  those  they  now  hold  cap- 
tive. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  ^Mr. 
Dickinson  )  has  performed  a  worthy  and 
noble  service  in  providing  the  forum  for 
all  of  us  to  express  our  concern.  This 
Congress  and  the  American  people  owe 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude — and  owe  to 
those  men  now  in  North  Vietnam  our 
every  human  effort  to  achieve  tlieir  free- 
dom as  soon  as  possible.  These  coura- 
geous men  have  done  their  duty.  To  their 
families,  this  Congress  is  saying  that 
we  shall  do  ours. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


BARBARIC  TREATMENT  BY  NORTH 
VIETNAM  OF  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

iMr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ever  so  often,  and  much  too  seldom,  an 
issue  comes  before  this  great  representa- 
tive body  which  transcends  party  lines, 
political  philosophy,  or  the  differences 
which  sometime  seem  to  divide  North 
and  South,  East  and  West,  or  urban  and 
rural.  Such  an  issue  was  presented  to 
this  House  yesterday  afternoon  concern- 
ing North  Vietnam's  inhumane  and  bar- 
baric treatment  of  hundreds  of  American 
men  who  are  now  prisoners  of  war. 

Yesterday's  special  order,  which  de- 
voted itself  to  this  great  issue,  presented 
most  vividly  the  deep  and  unanimous 
concern  that  this  Congress  feels  about 
our  fighting  sons  who  are  now  prisoners 
in  North  Vietnam. 

In  the  gallery  yesterday  was  no  orga- 
nized lobby  group.  Rather,  there  were 
hundreds  of  wives,  parents,  children  and 
loved  ones  of  the  men  who  have  gone 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in 
their  country's  service.  It  was  both  a 
beautiful  and  noble  experience  to  see  the 
manner  in  which  this  issue  was  presented 
to  the  Congress. 

Now,  we  must  do  our  duty — in  causing 
not  only  national  but  world  concern  and 
condemnation  for  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment in  their  violation  of  every  conceiv- 
able  standard   of   moral   conduct    and 


CHARGES  OF  MURDER  AGAINST 
GREEN  BERETS 

I  Mr.  RODINO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
noimcement  this  morning  by  Secretary 
ot  the  Army  Resor  that  it  would  be  "'un- 
wise and  unjustified"  for  him  to  interfere 
with  the  normal  course  of  proceedings 
in  the  Gi'cen  Berets  court-martial  cases 
is  unconscionable  and  a  surrender  of 
civilian  authority  to  the  military. 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Resor  was  urged 
by  me  and  my  colleagues.  Flepresenta- 
tives  Carl  Albert,  Paul  Rogers.  Tom 
Gettys.  Bob  Stephens,  Cl.arence  Long. 
and  John  Flynt,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  last  week  to  assert  civilian  au- 
thority over  the  case,  in  accordance  with 
the  law  and  in  the  interests  of  justice. 
I  have  no  evidence  that  the  accused 
Green  Berets  will  receive  fair  and  im- 
partial treatment.  This  is  based  on  my 
knowledge  of  the  mishandling  of  the 
case  up  until  now.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
the.se  men  of  distm.uuished  background 
in  the  military  were  in  solitary  confine- 
ment in  5-  by  7-foot  cells  even  before 
an  investigation  was  completed.  And  the 
appalling  fact  is  that  this  information 
was  not  known  to  any  responsible  officer 
at  the  Pentagon  for  a  month  or  more — 
in  violation  of  the  Blue  Bill  proceedings 
initiated  by  President  Eisenhower. 

Secretary  Resor  has  failed  to  fulfill  his 
responsibility  in  this  case,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  stand  by  and  see  these  men 
who  have  acted  in  accordance  with  or- 
ders and  with  the  liighest  patriotic  mo- 
tives sacrificed  to  save  the  careers  of 
military  commanders  or  South  Vietnam- 
ese political  leaders. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  this  case  cen- 
ters around  the  alleged  killing  of  a  Viet- 
namese double  agent — and  that  these 
servicemen  were  acting  under  orders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  law  and  order  with  justice 
must  triumph — even  for  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning  I.  also  along  with  Congress- 
man Peter  Rodino  and  other  colleagues, 
received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  regarding  liis  position  and  the 
Army's  disposition  concerning  the  eight 
Green  Berets. 

I  am  extremely  concerned  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  Secretary  and  do  not  agree 
with  it. 

In  about  3  weeks,  according  to  the 
statement,  some  of  these  young  men  will 
be  tried  for  murder  and  conspiracy  to 
commit  murder.  I  think  the  Armj-  may  be 
establishing  a  precedent  where  any 
American  fighting  man  could  be  charged 
with  murder  for  carryine  out  an  order 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  an  enemy. 
The  entire  situation  has  an  air  of  un- 
reality. I  do  ruDt  think  the  American  pub- 
lic has  any  idea  of  what  really  has  trans- 
pired. And  I  am  concerned  that  if  the 
way  this  case  has  been  handled  so  far  is 
any  indication,  we  may  never  know  what 
happened. 

The  lack  of  protection  of  these  men's 
rights  is  intolerable.  They  have  even 
been  subjected  to  solitary  confinement  in 
5  by  7  cells  with  only  1  liour  a  day  out. 
I.  along  with  my  colleagues,  plan  to 
take  this  matter  up  with  higher  authori- 
ties, starting  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, in  order  to  insure  that  these  men 
are  provided  their  constitutional  rights 
under  law. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  our 
distinguisiicd  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  He  knows  that  he  and  I.  as 
well  as  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
have  constituents  who  are  involved  in 
this  case  and  who  are  apparently  going 
to  be  tried  in  the  near  future.  The  Amer- 
ican people  will  be  shocked  if  it  is  deter- 
mined that  the  decision  to  trj-  these 
boys  is  influenced  in  the  slightest  par- 
ticular by  the  wishes  of  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment. Such  a  decision  would  be  in- 
imical to  our  entire  concept  of  criminal 
law. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  certainly 
agree  with  that,  and  I  share  the  same 
concern  with  relation  t^  how  much  in- 
fluence the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam is  exerting  in  the  handling  of  this 
case. 


THE  ARMYS  DISPOSITION  CON- 
CERNING THE  EIGHT  GREEN 
BERETS 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 


ADMINISTRATION    IS    NOT    CON- 
SL^MER  ORIENTED 

I  Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  noted  in 
the  paper  yesterday  an  expression  from 
a  member  of  the  administration  to  the 
effect  that  the  Ux  reform  bUl  passed  by 
this  House  was  too  consumer  oriented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  brought  to  ray  at- 
tention the  fact — the  unhappy  fact.  I 
think — that  the  present  administration 
does  not  feel  a  concern  for  those  people 
who  can  be  categorized  as  the  consumers 
of  the  United  States.  I  think  if  I  were 
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going  to  err  In  any  judgment  I  would 
make  in  this  House,  I  would  err,  I  hope, 
on  the  part  of  the  consumer. 

It  seems  to  me  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  a  little  ahead  of  this  Con- 
gress and  certainly  miles  ahead  of  this 
administration.  I  find  in  my  district  a 
willingness  for  us  to  move  toward  a  pro- 
gram even  of  wage  and  price  controls. 
When  we  look  at  the  sorry  spectacle  and 
the  performance  of  what  has  been  hap- 
pening in  terms  of  inflation,  we  cer- 
tainly must  admit  we  have  not  been  do- 
ing anything  for  the  consumer. 

I  think  any  Member  of  this  body  could 
talk  to  his  own  wife  or  to  the  wives  in  his 
district,  and  he  would  find  there  is  a  ris- 
ing, rising,  rising  concern  over  the  fact 
that  when  these  wives  go  to  buy  any- 
thing for  their  family,  they  find  the 
prices  soaring.  I  think  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  find  they  are  willing  to  go  to  price 
controls,  bargaining  whatever  risk  there 
lies  in  wage  controls.  In  the  race  between 
prices  and  wages,  the  average  American 
is  losing  the  race  as  a  consumer.  I  think 
it  high  time  for  Congress  to  become  con- 
sumer oriented. 


THE  CASE  OP  THE  GREEN  BERETS 

<Mr.  STEPHENS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  liis 
remarks. » 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  because  I  would  like 
to  take  the  opportimity  of  associating 
myself  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoDiNO  >  and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Rogers  >  in  respect  to  the  decision 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  have  the 
court-martial  proceed  through  the  field 
commander  in  the  Green  Beret  case. 

As  I  have  said  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions, I  cannot  believe  anyone  is  going  to 
win  by  the  procedure  that  has  been  de- 
cided upon.  I  am  very  disappointed  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  not  taken 
it  upon  himself  to  bring  this  matter  to 
America  for  further  consideration  before 
allowing  the  court-martial  to  be  con- 
vened by  the  field  commander. 


PRESENT  CONGRESS  PASSES  LEGIS- 
LATION OF  HIGH  QUALITY 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes  the 
further  one  is  away  from  the  scene,  the 
better  his  vision.  While  some  of  the  news- 
papers in  this  countiT  have  not  given 
this  Congress  much  credit,  I  was  much 
interested  in  an  article  in  the  London 
Economist  of  a  couple  weeks  ago.  which 
pointed  out  in  its  foreign  section  that 
this  Congress  is  being  criticized.  It  said 
while  this  Congress  has  not  produced 
a  great  quantity  of  legislation,  the  quality 
has  been  exceedingly  high.  The  article 
went  on  to  point  out  that  this  Congress 
had  pushed  the  Nixon  administration 
into  two  things  it  never  intended  to  do: 
One  was  tax  reform  and  the  other  was  a 
considerable  amount  of  additional  money 
for  education. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach  hereto  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Economist : 

Congress  on  Its  Own 

The  fact  that  Congress  Is  now  adjourned, 
enjoying  a  three-week  recess  and  discarding 
the  oljsolete  notion  that  a  session  should  run 
continuously  until  its  work  Is  completed, 
unfortunately  enhances  the  false  impression 
that  Capitol  Hill  this  year  has  been  a  place 
of  somnolence.  Using  the  normal  but  totally 
misleading  measuring  stick  of  the  number 
of  Bills  passed,  the  91st  Congress,  with  a  sub- 
stantial Democratic  majority  in  both  houses, 
does  seem  laggard.  Even  some  high  members 
of  the  Nixon  Administration  have  toyed  with 
the  idea  of  going  to  the  country  in  the  1970 
mid-term  elections  by  compalgning  against 
the  ■do-nothing"  Democratic-controlled  Con- 
gress, turning  inside  out  the  Truman  cam- 
paign of  1948. 

In  Cruth.  however,  the  first  eight  months 
of  the  91st  Congress,  while  skimpy  quantita- 
tively, are  most  impressive  qualitatively.  It 
has  p;jshed  President  Nixon  into  two  courses 
that  Jlist  a  few  months  ago  he  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  following:  comprehen- 
sive tax  reform  and  substantial  reduction  in 
defenae  expenditures.  The  tax  reform  Bill, 
the  only  major  legislation  with  a  chance  of 
final  passage  this  year,  is  almost  entirely  a 
creation  of  Congress — a  rarity  over  the  past 
36  years  when  the  execvitive  branch  has 
draftee  almost  all  major  legislation.  Em- 
boldened by  these  successes.  Congress  prom- 
ises to  go  Its  way  without  paying  much 
heed  Oo  the  White  House. 


GREEN   BERET    CASE 

•Mr.  GETTYS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 1 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  in  and  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  Majority  Leader  Albert,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  'Mr.  Rogers), 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  'Mr. 
RoDiNoi .  and  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia I  Mr.  Stephens),  in  connection  with 
the  poor  handling  of  the  so-called  Green 
Beret  case  in  Saigon  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  Secretary 
has  rendered  a  disservice  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  to  the  image  of  our  mili- 
tary forces  by  not  convening  the  court 
in  this  case  under  his  jurisdiction  rather 
than  under  the  military  commander.  The 
interests  of  dedicated  Army  officers  are 
being  sacrificed  for  apparent  political 
considerations.  Respect  for  military  jus- 
tice is  being  seriously  jeopardized. 


THE  NEWS  MEDIA  SHOULD  FOCUS 
WORLD  OPINION  ON  THE  TREAT- 
MENT OF  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  BY 
THE  NORTH  VIETNAMESE 

I  Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. » 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  at  the  close  of 
regular  business  yesterday  afternoon  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  <Mr.  Dickin- 
son I  took  the  lead  in  providing  a  forum 
here  in  the  House,  under  the  mechanism 
of  a  special  order,  for  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  make  an  effort  to  assist 
our  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  North 
Vietnamese    and    their    families,    their 


wives  and  loved  ones  back  home,  by  try- 
ing to  influence  world  opinion  against 
the  inhumanity  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  their  violation  of  every  moral  con- 
cept man  knows  anything  about  In  the 
treatment  of  American  prisoners  of  war, 
I  commend  him  again  for  this  action. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  needs  to  be 
said  that  if  we  are  going  to  influence 
world  opinion,  to  bring  some  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  immoral  North  Vietnamese, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  have  some  real 
help  from  the  news  media  and  from 
every  segment  of  the  news  media  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Members  are 
aware  of  it  or  not.  but  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning,  the  morning  paper 
here  ii.  our  Nation's  Capital,  so  far  as 
I  an  determine,  did  not  see  fit  to  even 
mention  what  happened  yesterday  even 
though  nearly  half  the  membership  of 
the  House  pai'ticipated.  The  gallery  was 
packed  with  families  of  our  prisoners. 

I  call  now  upon  every  segment  of  the 
news  media  of  this  country  to  try  to  take 
this  cause  to  the  news  media  of  the 
world,  and  let  us  influence  worldwide 
opinion  in  an  effort  that  has  to  be  un- 
dertaken to  bring  some  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  North  Vietnamese  to  at  least  pro- 
vide humane  treatment  for  our  prisoners 
of  war.  It  is  unconscionable  that  some- 
thing of  this  gravity,  so  serious  in  na- 
ture, could  be  totally  ignored  here  at 
home. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  The  gen- 
tleman is  incorrect  in  one  aspect.  The 
Washington  Post  did  in  fact  report  it. 
I  was  dismayed  to  find  that  it  was  on 
the  society  page.  If  anything  is  going  to 
get  to  Hanoi.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  from 
the  .society  pages  of  the  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman has  i-eally  accented  the  problem. 
I  thank  him  for  tliat  statement.  I  am  not 
accustomed  to  reading  the  social  col- 
umns of  the  Washington  Post. 


SOUTHERN  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

'Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speakf  .•.  Vice  President  Agnew,  in  a 
.speech  before  the  Southern  Governors 
Conference,  stated  what  many  of  us  in 
the  South  have  been  saying  for  a  long 
time.  A  southerner  himself,  he  is  prob- 
ably more  keenly  aware  of  the  great  dif- 
ficulties the  southern  school  districts  are 
experiencing. 

He  clearly  voiced  his  opposition  to  "ar- 
tificially contrived  integration"  saying: 

I'm  against  busing  those  children  to  other 
neighborhoods  simply  to  achieve  an  inte- 
grated status  of  a  larger  geographic  entity. 

He  also  dispelled  the  notion  that  this 
administration  is  offering  a  special  favor- 
itism to  Southern  States  saying  that  the 
administration's  so-called  southern 
strategy  is  "no  more  than  one  of  just 
recognition  and  equitable  treatment." 
Our  measures  do  not  favor  the  South,  he 
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said,  but  ask  that  all  States  achieve  ex- 
actly equal  standards. 

I  hope  that  the  Vice  President  is  able 
to  convey  his  definitions  of  "just"  and 
"equitable"  and  "artificially  contrived  in- 
tegration '  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  And  it  would 
mean  much  more  to  those  troubled  com- 
munities in  the  South  if  some  of  Mr. 
Agnew's  words  were  translated  into 
court  decisions  and  administrative  rul- 
ings. 

It  is  easy  to  say  "no  busing,"  Mr.  Vice 
President.  But  it  is  hard  to  explain  to 
a  child  who  is  being  hauled  halfway 
across  the  county  to  satisfy  the  bureau- 
cratic dreamers  over  at  HEVv^. 


THE  NIXON  DOMESTIC  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MacGREGOR  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
seldom  that  a  President's  domestic  pro- 
posals receive  the  wide  acclaim  accorded 
President's  Nixon's  group  of  messages 
that  make  up  his  "new  federalism" 
package. 

In  the  few  weeks  since  the  President 
spoke  to  the  Nation  outlining  the  new 
federalism,  every  major  newspaper  in  the 
country  and  hundreds  of  smaller  ones 
have  editorialized  on  his  proposals. 

Out  of  over  400  editorials  only  30  were 
opposed.  Surprisingly  only  five  consid- 
ered the  proposals  inadequate.  Another 
25  thought  that  he  was  increasing  the 
size  and  scope  of  the  welfare  state. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation's  news- 
papers were  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
the  President's  program.  In  general,  they 
looked  on  it  as  a  practical  alternative  to 
the  colossal  failure  of  the  current  welfare 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  thing  seemed  to  con- 
cern the  newspapers  more  than  any- 
thing. Their  concern  is  that  the  Congress 
will  drag  its  feet  on  the  legislation  the 
President  will  send  up  to  implement  his 
program. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to  do 
this.  Too  much  is  at  stake.  Too  many 
people,  not  only  the  newspapers,  but 
also  the  poor,  and  the  people  who  pay 
the  bills — the  taxpayers — are  watching 
carefully. 
We  cannot  let  them  down. 


nations  of  the  U.N.  seek  to  xise  their  good 
offices  on  behalf  of  an  early  peace  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  problem  fac- 
ing this  Nation  that  is  more  pressing  than 
the  Vietnam  war.  Any  effort,  therefore, 
that  the  President  makes  which  may 
have  beneficial  results  is  verj-  much  to 
be  applauded. 

I  mentioned  yesterday  during  House 
discussion  of  the  prisoner-of-war  issue 
that  world  opinion  counts  for  something 
even  among  Communist  nations.  I  be- 
lieve that  to  be  true,  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  I  feel  that  President  Nixon's  ap- 
peal to  the  United  Nations  may  have 
some  impact  on  North  Vietnam. 

If  all  126  members  of  the  U.N.  were 
to  pressure  North  Vietnam  for  more 
meaningful  peace  negotiations.  I  be- 
lieve the  result  would  be  beneficial  m 
the  cause  of  peace. 

If  only  a  fraction  of  the  UN.  members 
but  a  sizable  number  were  to  raise  their 
voices  in  protest  against  the  unyielding 
position  of  North  Vietnam  at  Paris,  the 
result  might  be  to  move  the  other  side 
to  some  degree. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  President 
Nixon's  initiative  m  going  before  the 
United  Nations  on  behalf  of  world  peace 
will  have  a  salutary  effect.  I  feel  he  de- 
serves the  commendation  of  this  entire 
House.  

SEATS  IN  THE  HOUSE  CHAMBER 
SHOULD  BE  RESERVED  FOR  MEM- 
BERS ONLY 


sions  of  this  kind  that  the  rules  are  en- 
forced a.id  the  seats  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  be  reserved  for  the  oc- 
cupancy only  by  authorized  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  you  are  not 
responsible  for  what  happened  Tuesday. 
I  know  you  share  my  views  about  this 
matter. 


PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH  TO  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

I  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  United  Nations  is  to  'oe  more  than 
a  debating  society  and  a  propaganda 
forum,  the  members  of  that  organization 
must  respond  meaningfully  to  President 
Nixon's  urging  that  they  persuade  Hanoi 
to  engage  in  productive  peace  negotia- 
tions at  Paris. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  commend 
President  Nixon  for  going  before  the 
United  Nations  to  make  this  eloquent 
appeal  for  peace,  this  plea  that  member 


(Mr.  ABERNETHY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)  .       ^ 

Mr  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Tues- 
day was  a  great  day  in  this  Chamber 
wlien  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
were  afforded  an  opportunity  to  honor 
our  brave  astronauts  who  walked  on  the 

moon.  ,        ^, 

Naturally,  this  was  a  day  when  thou- 
sands of  people  wanted  to  be  in  the 
Chamber,  to  see  and  hear  these  brave 
young  men  and  pay  to  them  an  honor 
they  were  justly  due. 

Mr.  Speaker,  durmg  the  years  I  have 
been  here  I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever 
seen  the  Chamber  more  crowded.  Regret- 
tably some  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
did  not  ha^•e  a  place  to  sit.  This  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  quite  a  number  of  unau- 
thorized adults  and  children— and  I  love 
children  as  I  have  three  of  my  own- 
were  occuping  seats  which  were  actually 
the  seats  of  the  Members.  We  frequently 
bring  our  young  children  here.  And  as  a 
rule  they  can  usually  be  taken  care  of 
on  such  a  day  as  last  Tuesday  by  having 
them  occupy  seats  with  the  Members. 
But  certainly  unauthorized  adults  should 
not  be  in  these  seats  or  even  in  this 
Chamber  as  some  were  last  Tuesday.  I 
counted  rune  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  were  standmg 
against  the  wall  to  my  right  and  to  my 
left  with  no  place  to  sit. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  Members  did 
not  mind  standing.  However,  there  are 
rules  of  the  House  regardmg  admission 
to  the  Chamber  and  occupancy  of  the 
seats.  I  trust  that  henceforth  upon  occa- 


A  NEW  HIGH  REACHED  IN  INTER- 
EST RATES  ON  GO\^ERNMENT 
BONDS 

'Mr.  ALBERT  Eisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
the  Treasurj-  Department  announced 
that  it  was  offering  $8.9  billion  of  Gov- 
ernment secui-ities  at  the  fantastically 
high  interest  late  of  8  percent. 

This  is  the  highest  interest  rate  paid 
on  Government  securities  since  the  dark 
days  of  1859. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  8-percent  interest 
rate  on  securities  backed  by  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  U.S.  (jovernment 
should  make  it  clear  to  everj'one  that 
something  must  be  done  and  done  quickly 
about  these  destructively  high  inter- 
est rates.  It  is  unconscionable  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  pay  8  percent 
on  its  borrowings. 

It  is  time  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem perform  its  function  and  support  the 
Government  bond  market.  We  have  a 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  prevent  the 
American  people  from  being  gouged  in 
this  manner  Yet,  the  Federal  Reserve  is 
not  acting  to  support  the  bond  market 
and  as  a  result  the  taxpayers  are  being 
struck  with  an  unnecessary  and  heavy 
burden  of  high  interest  on  Oovemment 
borrowings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  emergency  sit- 
uation and  it  is  a  firm  test  of  the  Federal 
Reserve's  willingness  to  act  in  a  respon- 
sible manner  and  in  the  public  interest. 
I  suggest  that  the  Federal  Reserve  take 
whatever  action  is  necessaiT  to  reduce 
the  interest  rate  on  Government  securi- 
ties well  below  this  8-percent  level. 


INTEREST  RATES  WILL  CONTINUE 
TO  RISE  LENTIL  WE  STOP  SPEND- 
ING 

'Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the 
distinguished  majority  leader's  concern 
about  mgh  interest  rates,  but  let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  'Mr. 
Albert)  that  we  got  that  way,  at  least 
in  part,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  through 
the  years  Congress  and  this  Government 
has  "been  spending  money  that  it  did 
not  have.  This  Government  has  been 
borrowmg  money  in  fantastic  amounts. 
It  has  been  asking  for  the  inflaUon  that 
produces  8-percent  interest  rates.  Only 
a  few  days  ago  the  House  went  so  far  as 
to  approve  a  10-percent  interest  rate  on 
Government-guaranteed  loans  and  the 
gentlemen  voted  for  it. 

Until  we  stop  spending  money  that 
we  do  not  have,  interest  rates  will  con- 
tinue to  go  up  and  up  and  up. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAK'5R.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Ron  No.  1751 

Blatnik  Gray  Pepper 

Boiling  Griffiths  Poage 

Cahlll  Gubser  Pollock 

Clark  Hansen.  Wa.sh.  Powell 

Clay  Hathaway  Price.  Tex. 

Corman  HoUneld  Piircell 

Dawson  Jones,  Tenn.  Ratlsback 

de  la  Garza  Kee  Roybal 

Dent  Klrwan  Slsk 

Devlne  Lipscomb  Stuckey 

Dlggs  McDade  Sullivan 

Edwards.  Calif.   Morton  Teagtie.  Calif. 

Fascell  O'Hara  Teague,  Tex. 

Fulton.  Pa.  O'Konskl  Utt 

Gallagher  Olsen  Whalley 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  385 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
aquonnn. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


has  to  be  made  while  the  Japanese  dele- 
gation is  here  to  discuss  textile  imports. 


EFFECTS  OF  IMPORTS 

(Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, I  overheard  a  10-year-old  girl  say 
that  some  houses  should  have  a  sign  on 
the  outside  reading,  "This  house  fully 
equipped  and  supplied  by  Japanese  made 
goods."  "Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes.  ' 
is  a  quotation  that  is  particularly  ap- 
plicable here,  and  I  say  we  should  pay 
heed. 

The  worsening  import  situation  is 
creating  ever  darker  clouds  over  certain 
sections  of  this  country.  Woonsocket, 
R.I.,  in  my  district,  for  example,  is  being 
hit  particularly  hard  by  the  good  for- 
tune of  foreign  manufacturers. 

Four  weeks  ago  Uniroyal.  Inc..  em- 
ploying 880  persons,  announced  that  it  is 
closing  down  operations.  The  mass  im- 
ports of  inexpensive  footwear  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  serious  loss  to  the 
city's  economy. 

A  week  ago  the  president  of  the  French 
Worsted  Co.  in  Woonsocket— Rhode 
Island's  largest  wool  spinning  opera- 
tion— confirmed  "a  serious  cutback  and 
layoff  due  to  lack  of  business."  Textile 
imports  are  taking  their  toll.  The  com- 
pany work  force  which  normally  num- 
bers 550  persons  is  down  to  300. 

An  equally  serious  situation  prevails  at 
many  of  the  dye  houses  because  of  the 
imports  of  dyed  yarns,  dyed  fabrics,  and 
completed  garments. 

The  manufacturing  done  by  Woon- 
socket's  industry  is  being  replaced  by 
products  from  abroad.  But  Woonsocket's 
industries  are  not  the  only  ones  In  this 
country  which  are  being  adversely  af- 
fected. 

When  are  we  going  to  wake  up  about 
the  import  situation?  A  strong  beginning 


DIRECT  POPULAR  ELECTION  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  iH.J. 
Res.  681 »  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  the  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

II*    THE     COMMITTEE     OF     THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
<H.J.  Res.  681),  with  Mr.  Mills  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  the  joint  resolu- 
tion was  subject  to  amendment  at  any 
point.  Are  there  any  amendments? 


AMENDMENT     OFFEKED     BY     MR. 
COLORADO 


ROGERS     OP 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amandment  offered  by  Mr  Rogers  of  Colo- 
rado: On  page  2.  line  20,  after  "least"  strike 
out  "40"  and  insert  "45". 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  amendment  increases  the 
amount  of  votes  necessary  to  be  declared 
elected  Pi'esident,  from  a  plurality  of  40 
percent  to  that  of  45  percent.  I  offer 
this  amendment  with  the  thought  in 
mind  that  we  in  America  have  learned 
that  we  do  not  like  to  elect  individuals 
to  public  ofiBce  unless  they  have  a  suf- 
ficient mandate  from  the  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  us  know  that 
in  many  municipalities  where  there  are 
nonpartisan  elections  the  candidates 
must  receive  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
vote  in  order  to  be  elected,  or  if  they 
fail  to  get  the  50  percent,  then  there  is 
a  runoff  election. 

In  the  history  of  the  Nation  from  1856 
until  the  last  election,  there  were  only 
three  instances  where  a  candidate  run- 
ning for  President  failed  to  get  at  least 
45  percent  of  the  vote.  I  feel  that  if  a 
man  is  to  be  elected  President  of  the 
United  States,  it  should  be  by  a  vote  of 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  people.  This 
is  especially  true  in  order  to  assure  a 
mandate  to  the  new  President  to  move 
forward  and  to  govern  effectively. 

As  I  indicated  a  moment  ago,  there 
have  been  only  three  instances  since  1856 
when  the  candidate  failed  to  get  as  much 
as  45  percent  of  the  popular  vote.  The 
objective  of  bringing  about  a  runoff  to 
the  people  would  be  more  readily  ac- 
cepted if  we  had  a  higher  plurality 
requirement. 

It  is  my  thought  that  there  should  be 
a  complete  and  full  opportunity  by  the 
voters  of  the  Nation  to  express  their 
choice  of  President. 

The  resolution  now  pending  before  us 


provides  for  a  popular  vote.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  the  candidate  who  receives  the 
most  votes  in  excess  of  40  percent  is 
elected  President.  But  if  he  receives  less 
than  40  percent  and  all  other  candidates 
fail  to  get  40  percent,  then  the  two  high- 
est candidates  would  have  to  participate 
in  a  runoff. 

I  believe  that  if  we  require  a  plurality 
of  at  least  45  percent,  rather  than  40 
percent,  we  will  assure  a  more  represent- 
ative form  of  government  for  the  people, 
while  also  guaranteeing  the  fullest  op- 
portunity to  the  people  to  express  their 
will  in  the  election  of  the  President. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  members  of  the 
Committee  to  adopt  this  amendment, 
and  thereby  aid  in  the  approval  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment,  although  I  do  so  re- 
luctantly, because  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Rogers)  performed  yeo- 
man service  in  the  many  hearings  which 
were  held  on  this  important  constitu- 
tional proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion and  the  Electorial  College  Reform 
Commission  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation both  gave  careful  consideration 
to  the  Question  of  what  should  be  the 
minimum  required  percentage  of  the 
popular  vote  to  elect  the  President.  Both, 
the  administration  and  the  ABA  con- 
cluded that  it  should  be  40  percent. 

The  40-percent  figure  is  obviously  a 
compromise.  A  higher  figure  would  en- 
courage third  parties  and  thus  increase 
the  possibility  of  a  runoff  which  no  one 
really  desires.  A  lower  figure  would  pro- 
vide a  very  small  mandate  for  the  man 
elected  President  and  would,  more  im- 
portantly at  this  stage  of  the  amending 
process,  jeopardize  chances  for  ratifica- 
tion. 

The  40 -percent  figure  is  historically 
souiid.  Popular  vote  election  totals  have 
been  tabulated  as  far  back  as  1824.  In 
those  37  elections,  only  once  did  all  the 
candidates  fail  to  reach  40  percent.  That 
one  time  occurred  in  1860,  when  Abraham 
Lincoln  just  barely  missed  receiving  40 
percent  of  the  popular  vote.  His  name 
did  not  appear  on  the  ballot  in  10  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  rejection  of 
this  amendment,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  share  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  my  eminent  and 
esteemed  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  McCulloch)  ,  his  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  I  do  that  reluctantly 
also  because  we  have  an  abiding  affec- 
tion for  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
( Mr.  Rogers  > .  He  has  been  one  of  the 
mainstays  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  has  stood  by  our  side  through- 
out the  very  arduous  and  lengthy  hear- 
ings that  we  have  held  on  this  very 
important  constitutional  amendment. 

The  committee  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  minimum  plurality 
should  be  40  percent  or  50  percent,  or 
whether  it  should  be  45  percent.  It  also 
considered  whether  a  simple  plurality  is 
appropriate.  After  full  deliberations  the 
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committee  concluded  that  it  would  be 
far  better  to  provide  for  a  40 -percent 
plurality  requirement. 

But  it  is  not  merely  40  percent.  This 
must  be  distinctly  understood.  It  is  not 
that  alone.  The  proposed  new  bill  re- 
quires that  the  individual  who  is  elected 
must  win  the  most  votes.  He  must  get 
the  plurality  of  the  popular  vote  and  at 
least  40  percent. 

You  and  I  and  Governors  and  super- 
intendents of  education  if  they  are 
elected,  and  most  other  public  officials  in 
the  States,  counties,  and  the  cities,  are 
elected  by  a  plurality.  We  provide  for  a 
plurality  in  the  new  article  of  amend- 
ment, but  we  also  add  the  other  condition 
of  a  40-percent  minimum.  There  must  be 
some  minimum  because  if  we  had  a  sim- 
ple plurality  it  is  possible  that  a  Presi- 
dent could  be  elected  with  only  20  per- 
cent of  the  popular  vote,  or  only  30  per- 
cent of  the  vote. 

The  President  must  be  in  a  position  to 
unify  the  Nation.  He  must  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  lead  the  Nation.  If  he  only  gets 
that  small  and  minuscule  number  of 
votes  behind  him,  he  is  not  necessarily 
the  leader  of  the  Nation.  He  will  have 
his  troubles.  Therefore,  we  set  the  re- 
quired amount  at  least  40  percent  be- 
cause, as  has  been  repeatedly  stated  here 
today,  some  15  Presidents  were  elected 
with  less  than  50  percent  of  the  vote  and 
all  but  one  received  more  than  40  per- 
cent. Lincoln  was  elected  with  less  than 
40  {>ercent  of  the  vote. 

So  we  set  it  at  40  percent.  Now  if  we 
increase  the  amoimt  over  40  percent,  we 
have  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  in- 
creased nimiber  will  give  encouragement 
to  splinter  parties  and  will  make  more 
likely  a  runoff  election.  We  do  not  want  a 
runoff  if  we  can  avoid  it. 

Runoffs  are  costly.  They  mean  a  repe- 
tition of  the  irritations  and  the  frustra- 
tions and  the  vast  expenditures  of  money 
involved  in  elections.  We  do  not  want  to 
increase  the  possibility  of  a  runoff  if  we 
can  avoid  it. 

But  if  you  increase  the  amount  alwve 
40  percent,  then  to  that  degree  you  in- 
crease the  chance  that  spoilers  and 
splinter  parties  may  come  into  the  pic- 
ture and  try  to  make  deals.  That  was 
exemplified  in  the  last  election  when  one 
candidate,  as  you  may  remember,  came 
forward  and  tried  to  make  a  deal  with 
either  Mr.  Humphrey  or  Mr.  Nixon.  He 
said,  "If  you  will  agree  with  me  to  give 
me  the  choice  of  some  members  of  the 
Cabinet  and  if  you  will  not  enforce  un- 
duly the  civil  rights  laws,  I  will  throw 
the  weight  of  my  influence  and  power 
and  prestige  to  you. " 

Happily  neither  candidate  fell  for  that 
kind  of  intrigue  and  they  rejected  that 
kind  of  deal.  But  nobody  knows  what 
the  future  can  bring  forward.  It  may  be 
that  we  will  have  candidates  that  might 
be  weak  enough  in  the  moment  of  stress 
and  strain  to  make  a  deal.  We  do  not 
want  those  deals.  We  have  tried  to  dis- 
courage such  deals  by  making  the  re- 
quired plurality  high  enough  to  prevent 
spoilers  from  getting  into  the  picture  and 
making  possible  deals. 

Therefore,  we  say  that  40  percent  is 
sufficient.  It  is  not  too  high  and  it  is  not 
too  low.  We,  members  on  the  Committee 


on  the  Judiciary,  have  spent  hours  on 
this  matter.  We  did  not  reach  our  judg- 
ment on  this  proposition  in  an  arbitrary 
manner.  We  went  into  it  thoroughly.  The 
members  exercised  their  intelligence  and 
we  finally  came  forward  with  a  40-per- 
cent figure. 

I  do  hope,  therefore,  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  will  fail. 

SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WAC- 
CONNER  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BV 
MR    ROGERS  OF  COLORADO 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  substitute  amendment  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  'Mr  Rogers)  . 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  oflered  by  Mr.  Waggonner 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  oflered 
by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado:  On  page  2. 
line  20,  strike  out  "40"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "50". 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
you  paid  particular  and  close  attention 
to  the  three  Members  who  preceded  me 
in  the  well,  first  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  who  offered  the  45-percent 
amendment  to  the  committee  resolution. 
you  will  recall,  said  that  whoever  is 
elected  President  of  the  Urated  States 
ought  to  have  a  mandate  from  the  peo- 
ple and  that  in  his  opinion  a  40-percent 
plurality  did  not  constitute  a  mandate. 
I  could  not  agree  more. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  <Mr. 
Rogers  )  was  followed  in  the  well  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
McCulloch  ) . 

Mr.  McCulloch  took  tlie  position 
that  we  should  not  increase  the  percent- 
age from  40  percent  for  two  rather 
spurious  reasons,  neither  of  them  hav- 
ing any  value.  First  of  all,  the  American 
Bar  Association  thought  that  40  percent 
is  what  we  ought  to  have.  The  American 
Bar  Association  does  not  make  decisions 
here  in  this  Congress  for  me.  The  people 
elected  me  to  the  Congress,  not  the  ap- 
pointed officials  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

He  further  attempted  to  justify  not  in- 
creasing the  percentage,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  recognizes  ought  to 
be  done,  by  stating  that  we  did  not  want 
to  do  anything  to  encourage  third  par- 
ties— and  he  specifically  made  reference 
to  third  parties.  This  in  itself  really 
should  tell  you  why  we  have  this  legis- 
lation. They  are  trying  to  tighten  or  in- 
crease the  strength  of  the  two-party  sys- 
tem to  the  detriment  of  any  dissent  that 
a  free  American  might  want  to  voice. 

Then  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
McCulloch)  was  followed  in  the  well  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciaiy,  and  he  made 
the  statement,  if  you  paid  attention  to 
his  remarks,  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  get  a  vote  suffi- 
ciently large  to  be  able  to  unite  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  Certainly  he  is  cor- 
rect but  I  would  ask  you  how  many  of 
you  really  believe  that  a  40-percent  plu- 
rality is  a  vote  which  would  be  sufficiently 
a  mandate  to  bring  about  the  uniting  of 
the  people  of  this  coimtry  under  the 
leadership  of  any  President  who  does  not 
get  any  more  vole  than  that? 
Let  me  say  this:  During  the  course  of 


the  consideration  of  this  resolution  in 
committee  and  diu-ing  debate  the  people 
have  been  misled  into  believing  that  this 
resolution  provides  for  a  majority  vote. 

I  am  going  to  do  what  I  did  once  before. 
I  am  going  to  make  reference  to  three 
pieces  of  correspondence.  The  first  is  by 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Businesses,  which  produced  a  poll  show- 
ing that  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
our  people  favor  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  a  direct  vote.  But  listen  to  what 
they  said.  They  did  not  tell  the  people 
they  were  talking  about  a  plurality  of  40 
percent.  They  will  not  tell  you  that.  The 
specific  question  asked  was  in  these  ex- 
act words: 

Do  you  favor  presidential  elections  by 
majority  of  the  popular  vote  of  the  people? 

My  friends.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado.  Tlie  President  should 
have  a  mandate.  It  is  only  by  a  majority 
vote  that  a  President  would  have  a  true 
mandate  from  the  people. 

Again  I  refer  to  a  news  rer>ort  from  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  dated  Sep- 
tember 11.  They  refer  to  the  subject  of 
electing  the  President  and  the  impor- 
tance of  having  a  majority  President. 
This  is  the  title  of  this  paragraph  in  this 
United  Automobile  Workers  report.  Tliey 
state  exactly  this,  in  support  of  a  major- 
ity, not  a  plurality: 

Direct  popular  election  would  give  victory 
to  the  majority  candidate  and  is  the  only 
forthright,  foolproof  answer  to  this  problem. 

I  also  quote  from  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers  Washington  Report 
dated  September  15.  Listen  to  what  they 
have  to  say  again : 

Certainly  an  overwhelming  majority  ac- 
cording to  polls  agree  on  the  majority  ap- 
proach to  presidential  election*. 

My  friends,  if  you  want  your  President 
and  my  President  to  have  a  mandate  and 
be  one  who  can  unite  the  people— and  we 
want  a  true  democracy  and  not  a  raw 
democracy— then  let  us  forget  the  idea 
of  plurality  Presidents,  if  we  are  going  to 
a  direct  vote,  and  let  us  elect  majority 
Presidents  who  do  have  a  mandate  from 
the  ijeople. 

What  is  wrong  with  that?  Not  a  thing 
in  the  world.  Do  not  kid  the  people.  If 
we  are  going  to  have  a  direct  vote  we 
should  require  a  majority,  not  a  plural- 
ity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania '  Mr.  BlESTER  ) . 

Mr.  BlESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sub- 
stitute would  aggravate  the  problems 
which  were  referred  to  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  'Mr.  Celler'.  when  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  figure  of  45  per- 
cent, for  obnously  by  each  percentage 
point  we  rise  above  40.  we  increase  the 
chance  and  likelihood  of  splinter  parties 
throwing  the  Nation  into  a  runoff  elec- 
tion. 

As  one  rises  above  45  percent,  this 
opportunity  increases,  and  it  increases. 
I  submit,  almost  in  geometric  pro- 
gression. 

If  one  looks  at  the  hearings  on  page 
1009.  he  wiU  find  listed  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  who,  since  we  kept 
records  on  the  subject,  have  served  even 
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though  they  received  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  total  popular  vote  in  the  country. 
They  include  Presidents  Adams,  Polk, 
Taylor,  Buchanan,  Lincoln — who  re- 
ceived less  than  40  percent,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  I  think  it  is  proper  to  point 
out  that  President  Lincoln  was  not  even 
on  the  ballot  in  10  of  the  States  of  the 
then  Union — and  Presidents  Hayes,  Gar- 
field, Cleveland,  Harrison,  Cleveland 
again,  Wilson  twice,  Truman,  Kennedy, 
and  Nixon. 

In  all  of  those  circumstances — and  I 
believe  that  is  15  out  of  37— had  a  ma- 
jority been  required,  we  would  have  had 
a  runoff  election. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  one  brief 
comment? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  makes 
reference  to  the  fact  that  only  President 
Lincoln  was  elected  with  a  vote  which  to- 
taled less  than  40  percent. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  It  is  not  only  Lincoln, 
but  I  mentioned  that  point  when  I  re- 
ferred* to  his  name. 

"  Mr.  WAGGONNER.  But  when  we  are 
talldng  about  uniting  the  country,  would 
the  gentleman  not  say  that  President 
Lincoln  failed  to  do  just  that? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  might  say  the  Presi- 
dent who  received  the  largest  mandate  in 
this  coimtry,  ever,  was  a  man  who  de- 
clined to  run  for  a  second  term,  in  part 
because  of  national  disunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
necessary  to  elaborate  on  the  very  cogent 
observations  and  arguments  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  simply 
point  out  that  the  substitute  amendment 
aggravates  the  chance  and  encourages 
the  coimtry  to  go  into  splinter  parties 
and  increases  the  likelihood  that  we  will 
have  a  runoff  election — which,  of  course, 
all  of  us  would  not  like  to  see  happen 
under  any  circumstances. 

I  think  the  committee's  position  of  40 
percent  is  a  thoroughly  rational  position. 
Forty  percent  is  a  figure  below  which 
only  one  President  in  the  last  100  years 
has  gone,  and  that  was  President  Lin- 
coln, and  I  have  explained  those  circum- 
stances somewhat.  It  is  a  figure  which 
prevents  and  is  intended  to  preclude  the 
effectiveness  of  third  parties  in  their  de- 
sire to  wheel  and  deal  in  choosing  the 
ultimate  winner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  earnestly  urge  the 
House  to  reject  the  amendment  and  the 
substitute. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute  and  the 
amendment  to  the  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  reluctantly  to 
speak  against  the  substitute  and  against 
the  amendment  to  it,  because  I  think  al- 
most everything  that  the  able  gentleman 
from  Colorado  and  the  able  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  have  said  is  correct — 
except  their  conclusions. 

Of  course,  this  leads  to  the  reason  why 
the  general  change  that  is  sought  here 
seems  to  me  to  be  so  undesirable.  The 
amendments  themselves,  I  think,  are  un- 
desirable and  would  make  the  change 
worse  than  if  the  committee  resolution 
were  enacted. 


It  is  popular  today  to  say  we  should 
"throw  away  tradition,  respect,  and 
ceremonious  duty."  and  adopt  some  new 
method  which  on  its  fsuce  appears  to  solve 
a  problem.  But  I  suggest  here  that  the 
problem  which  is  addressed  by  these 
three  choices  of  percentage  emphasizes 
the  existence  of  a  problem  that  is  not 
solved  by  the  basic  resolution  and  would 
not  be  met  by  the  amendments. 

The  important  thing  about  the  system 
that  exists  today  is  that  when  a  Presi- 
dent is  elected,  history  has  shown  us 
he  is  nearly  always  elected  by  a  sweep- 
ing electoral  vote.  This  may  not  appear 
important  to  people  today,  but  it  has 
unified  this  Nation  for  180  years.  For 
some  reason — and  I  think  it  is  a  reason 
closely  akin  to  the  intelligent  pragmatism 
of  the  common  law — the  electoral  vote 
magnifies  the  pcpular  vcte  majority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  that  fact  which 
gives  »he  people  a  feeling  of  flnahty  in 
oiu-  presidential  elections,  a  feeUng  that 
the  election  was  a  valid  determination 
by  and  for  the  Nation.  It  seems  to  me 
we  make  a  mistake  if  we  argue  over  a 
number  of  different  percentages  and 
come  out  with  a  conclusion  that  a  man 
elected  by,  say  35  or  40  or  45  percent  thus 
receives  a  mandate  of  the  people  to  lead 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have,  up  to  now,  I 
believe,  done  away  with  most  of  the  evils 
we  haye  sought  to  do  away  with. 

Everyone  with  whom  I  have  talked 
seems  to  be  of  an  opinion  that  perhaps 
tlie  best  way  to  do  this  is  by  a  direct 
election.  I  believe  we  have  accomplished 
that. 

I  am  prepared,  as  most  people  here 
are,  to  vote  for  almost  any  plan  that  will 
guarantee  the  direct  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent in  preference  to  the  system  we  now 
have. 

I  do  not  expect  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  to  be  adopted, 
although  I  would  rather  have  his  amend- 
ment adopted  than  I  would  a  50  percent 
plus  one  majority  rule  adopted  because 
I  am  also  of  an  opinion  that  the  next 
thing  we  want  to  accomplish  is  that  kind 
of  an  election  of  the  President  which 
will  leave  no  doubt  as  to  any  further 
proceedings.  The  biggest  thing  we  want 
to  do  away  with  here.  I  believe,  is  the 
horror  of  the  election  to  the  highest 
office  resolving  itself  under  the  present 
system  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  I  am  sure  everybody  wants  to  do 
away  with. 

If  this  is  what  we  hope  to  accomplish, 
then  I  believe  we  should  address  our- 
selves to  that  contingency  which  would 
throw  the  election  either  to  this  body  or 
under  some  other  process.  This  is  the 
next  largest  problem. 

Many  people  are  also  of  the  opinion 
that  we  should  restore  and  maintain  a 
strong  and  healthy  two-party  system. 
This  I  certainly  favor,  also.  We  have 
great  fear,  obviously,  judging  from  all 
the  speakers  who  have  spoken,  that 
various  plans  will  encourage  the  third- 
party  system.  Well,  this  is  important, 
and  this,  I  believe,  we  should  direct  our 
attention  to  at  this  moment.  I  know  of 
no  other  way  to  encourage  third  parties. 


I  know  of  no  other  way  to  make  a  man 
like  George  Wallace  more  powerful,  than 
to  demand  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  must  have  a  vote  equal  to 
50  percent  plus  one.  This  would  have 
been  tantamount  to  having  that  man 
practically  name  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1968,  and  I  am 
sure  nobody  here  wanted  that  to  happen. 

I  do  not  see  any  real  significance  to 
the  magic  figure  of  40  percent,  and  I  am 
not  persuaded  to  adopt  that  just  be- 
cause the  American  Bar  Association 
thinks  it  is  a  good  idea.  In  this  mstance 
I  share  the  opinion  of  my  friend  from 
Louisiana.  We  were  elected  to  make  the 
laws,  not  the  bar  association. 

I  am  sure  my  theory  is  not  going  to  be 
adopted,  either.  I  was  going  to  put  in  an 
amendment  to  the  effect  that  tlie  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  only 
be  required  to  get  a  plurality  of  the  vote 
by  direct  election.  This  would  do  away 
with  any  possible  contingency  of  having 
some  other  election. 

If  we  go  through  the  records  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  no  splinter  group,  no  tliird 
party,  is  going  to  win,  anyway.  I  believe 
that  this  way  we  are  presenting  a  simple 
constitutional  amendment  to  the  people 
that  they  can  buy.  The  lower  we  make 
this  requirement  tlie  better  it  would 
work. 

For  this  reason  I  am  prepared  to  vote 
for  almost  any  measure  that  is  going  to 
guarantee  the  election  of  the  President 
by  a  popular  vote,  but  if  we  want  to 
make  it  a  perfect  legislative  measure.  1 
believe  we  have  got  to  take  out  the  40- 
percent  requirement. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  any  re- 
duction below  40  percent  would  be  un- 
desirable because  it  would  imdermine 
the  two-party  system.  An  elimination  al- 
together would  result  in  numerous  splin- 
ter parties.  Under  such  a  circumstance, 
a  President  could  be  elected  with  a  small 
percentage  of  the  popular  vote  and  lack 
the  type  of  popular  mandate  necessary 
tD  govern  effectively.  The  two-party  sys- 
tem has  helped  to  unify  the  United  States 
and  has  enabled  Presidents  to  provide 
necessary  leadership. 

By  increasing  40  percent  to  a  majority, 
the  number  of  elections  resulting  in  a 
runoff  could  be  too  numerous.  Historical 
experience  indicates  that  a  40-percent 
plurality  requirement  would  make  the 
need  for  contingent  elections  extremely 
remote.  Splinter  groups  would  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  able  to  secure  enough 
votes  to  force  a  runoff  election. 

I  urge  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  this  debate  I 
have  stated  my  firm  opinion  that  a 
President-elect  should  have  a  majority 
vote  mandate  from  the  people  some- 
where down  the  line.  The  proposal  before 
us  provides  for  election  of  a  President 
by  40  percent  of  the  vote.  I  support  the 
amendment  to  require  50  percent  of  the 
vote  for  election. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  has  just  stated  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  pending  amend- 
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ment  that  the  40-percent  figure  Is  a  com- 
promise. It  is  a  compromise  all  right.  It 
compromises  the  Integrity  of  the  vote. 
It  compromises  the  popular  one-man, 
one-vote  concept  by  substituting  there- 
tor  the  concept  of  one  man,  1*2  votes. 
It  would  provide  that  a  President-elect 
could  take  office,  having  received  only 
two  out  of  five  of  the  votes  cast,  mean- 
ing that  he  would  have  only  a  40-percent 
mandate — that  he  could  be  bitterly  op- 
posed by  the  other  60  percent  of  the  votes. 
It  would  make  possible  the  election  of  a 
President  who  is  not  supported  by  the 
people.  It  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
voters  of  the  12  largest  cities  to  elect  a 
President  who  would  completely  disre- 
gard the  remainder  of  the  Nation.  It 
would  mean  campaigns  would  be  directed 
to  those  cities,  ignoring  the  voters  of 
the  other  areas. 

We  call  this  a  nation  ruled  by  the  ma- 
jority. The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  should  be  adopted,  in 
order  that  the  will  of  the  majority  might 
prevail. 

If  we  are  to  abolish  the  electoral  vote 
concept,  which  provides  a  majority  elec- 
tion, we  surely  should  preserve  the  ma- 
jority concept  in  the  proposed  new 
method. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
substitute. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr,  MIKVA.  Would  the  gentleman  also 
be  for  his  50-percent  requirement  for  the 
election  of  Congressmen? 
Mr.  DOWDY.  Certainly. 
Mr.  MIKVA.  But  you  are  aware  no 
Member  of  Congress  at  this  point  is  sub- 
ject to  such  requirement? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Could  I  correct  the 
gentleman's  erroneous  statement?  It  re- 
quires 50  percent  plus  one,  a  majority, 
to  be  elected  in  a  primary  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
and  I  think  it  should  remain  that  way. 
Mr.  DOWDY.  I  do,  too.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 681,  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  abolish  the 
electoral  college  system  and  provide  for 
the  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Chairman  Celler  has  correctly 
pointed  out  that  it  is  "downright  un- 
civilized" to  perpetuate  a  system  which 
could  make  winners  losers  and  losers 
winners.  The  continued  survival  of  our 
political  system  Is  based  upon  the  ability 
of  the  people  to  choose  their  leaders.  In 
my  estimation,  over  the  years,  the  wis- 
dom of  the  electorate  has  been  proven. 

In  one  of  the  most  perceptive  analyses 
of  American  politics  that  has  ever  been 
written,  De  Tocqueville's  "Democracy  in 
America,"  It  was  pointed  out: 


In  the  tJnlted  States,  the  majority  governs 
In  the  name  of  the  people  .  .  .  the  people 
therefore  are  the  real  directing  power. 

Today  we  exist  with  an  electoral  sys- 
tem that  has,  within  its  archaic  me- 
chanics, the  ability  to  deny  the  rights  of 
the  majority.  This  amendment  will  help 
insure  the  fact  that  regardless  of  in  what 
city.  State  or  section  of  the  country  a 
voter  resides,  his  ballot  will  be  counted 
on  an  equal  basis  with  all  others. 

Last  year  we  saw  tremendous  ex- 
amples of  the  benefits  of  involvement 
and  participation  in  the  democratic 
process.  The  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  will  not  only 
lead  to  greater  participation  on  the  part 
of  hundreds  of  citizens,  but  also,  and 
more  importantly,  it  will  heighten  the 
effectiveness  and  equity  of  our  electoral 
process. 

House  Joint  Resolution  681  is  not  a 
haphazard  move  aimed  at  eliminating  a 
third  party  threat,  but  rather  a  well- 
planned,  well-thought-out  amendment 
that  seeks  to  insure  the  responsiveness 
and  effectiveness  of  our  democracy.  With 
our  present  system  we  have  seen  how 
power  brokers  can  be  born,  we  have  seen 
how  sectionalism  can  arise,  and  how  the 
intentions  of  the  majority  can  be  ignored 
by  the  electors  of  any  given  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  and  only  the 
people  should  be  power  brokers.  The 
deadlocks  and  bargaining  that  could 
well  become  reality  imder  our  present 
system  must  be  eliminated.  House  Joint 
Resolution  681  would  remove  these 
threats  by  returning  power  to  the  elec- 
torate, the  people  of  this  great  country. 
In  my  estimation,  this  is  exactly  where 
it  belongs. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  Is  the  magic  in 
40  percent?  Why  not  39?  Why  not  41? 
All  of  these  would  specifically  legalize 
election  of  a  President  by  less  than  a 
majority  vote.  Now,  as  I  understood  the 
proponents  of  the  direct  popular  vote 
system,  they  believe  in  pure  democracy. 
Have  you  stopped  to  think  that  the  pres- 
ent system  provides  for  the  election  of 
your  President  and  your  Vice  President 
not  by  40  percent,  but  it  provides  for 
these  officers  to  be  elected  by  a  majority 
vote?  Granted  not  a  direct  majority  vote 
of  the  people  but  a  majoi-ity  vote  of  the 
electors  elected  by  the  people.  So  we 
presently  have  a  majority  vote  require- 
ment for  the  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President 

Really,  do  we  want  to  provide  a 
method  whereby  we  tell  the  American 
people  that  we  want  their  No.  1  and  No.  2 
administrative  officers  elected  by  a  mi- 
nority vote? 

Now,  let  us  be  honest  with  the  people 
As  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
pointed  out,  the  three  polls  that  he  cited, 
the  question  presented  to  the  people  was 
whether  or  not  they  would  like  or  prefer 
to  have  the  President  elected  by  a  direct 
popular  vote — that  is  by  a  majority  of 
the  popular  vote. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  various  speakers 
have  stated  anywhere  from  70  percent 
up  to  81  percent  of  the  people  are  in 
favor  of  such  a  direct  vote  system.  The 


only  question  I  ask  Is  this:  Why  was  it 
not  99  percent?  If  you  ask  the  people  on 
the  street  whether  or  not  they  are  in 
favor  of  electing  the  President  by  a 
majority  of  the  people  voting,  why  would 
it  not  be  99  percent  responding  affirma- 
tively? Because  most  of  the  people  feel 
that  that  is  exactly  the  way  It  is  done 
right  now.  So,  it  is  surprising  to  me  that 
the  response  was  not  95  percent  or  99 
percent 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  heard  these 
figures  cited  from  the  various  polls  over 
and  over  again  but  somehow  we  forget 
the  form  of  the  question  propounded.  If 
we  would  be  honest  with  the  people  and 
try  to  enact  legislation  in  line  with 
the  specific  question  presented  to  them, 
then  we  should  be  in  favor  of  electing 
the  President  and  Vice  President  by  a 
majority  popular  vote. 

One  final  thing  which  I  would  like  to 
point  out:  Repeatedly  have  the  advo- 
cates of  change — and  I  can  see  the  im- 
perfections of  this  system  and  I  person- 
ally believe  that  the  district  system  is 
best — but  over  and  over  again  they  have 
said  we  must  do  something,  because  if 
there  had  been  a  shift  of  1  percent  in 
the  vote  this  would  have  resulted  in 
utter  confusion:  if  there  had  been  this 
occurrence,  chaos  would  have  resulted, 
and  if  this  other  thing  had  occurred,  we 
would  have  faced  a  catastrophe.  But 
these  'ifs"  never  developed.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Well,  may  I  say  to  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  it  not  just  as  logical — in  fact, 
more  logical — to  argue  that  since  these 
"ifs"  did  not  eventuate  such  fact  is  in 
favor  of  rather  than  against?  It  is  a  fact 
that  it  did  not  happen.  We  were  not 
thrown  into  this  confusion.  We  were  not 
thrown  into  a  state  of  utter  chaos  as 
some  have  said  could  have  happened. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  using  that  as 
a  basis  lor  stating  that  the  present  sys- 
tem is  perfect.  Oh.  no.  I  remember  the 
statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  when  he  said  as  he  heard  the 
arguments  presented  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and,  also,  as  I  have  heard 
the  arguments  presented  here  over  the 
past  several  days  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  am  convinced  that  those  who 
wrote  the  Constitution  did  a  rather  mag- 
nificent job  in  devising  the  present 
system. 

I  believe,  if  I  recall  historj-  correctly, 
only  39  of  the  delegates  to  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  remained  to  sign 
the  final  document.  But  as  we  look  at  it 
in  retrospect,  I  believe  that  they  came 
up  with  the  best  possible  system  for  a 
government  not  just  for  America,  but  a 
government  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 

So.  those  who  would  advocate — and  I 
endorsed  and  supported  the  district 
plan — but  those  of  you  who  are  so  in- 
sistent that  the  people  must  speak  out 
and  those  who  are  so  insistent  upon  the 
democratic  principles,  then  I  ask  you 
how  can  you  argue  against  the  basic 
principles  of  a  pure  democracy;  namely, 
election  by  a  majority  rather  than  a 
minority  vote.  Not  40  percent,  not  39 
percent,   not   41    percent   or   any   other 
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percentage,  but  the  majority  must 
govern. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  will 
favorably  consider  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  If  you  trxily  believe  In  a 
democracy. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi).  The  question  is  on  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Wag- 
conner)  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  'Mr. 
Rogers). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Celler)  there 
were — ayes  43.  noes  33. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man pro  tempore  (Mr.  Rostenkowski> 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Wagconner  and 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers,  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
71,  no4s,91. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Rogers). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision ( demanded  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colo- 
rado), there  were — ayes  51,  noes  68. 

Mr.  WA<jGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Colorado  and  Mr.  Mikva. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  67, 
noes  87. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

(Mr.  HUTCHINSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
ratification  of  the  Constitution,  the 
United  States  was  created  a  Federal  Re- 
public. Citizens  of  the  States  at  once  be- 
came citizens  of  the  United  States,  but 
they  did  not  thereby  lose  their  State 
citizenship.  Instead,  we  are  at  the  same 
time  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  State  wherein  we  reside. 

In  our  Federal  Republic,  with  powers 
divided  between  the  State  and  the  Na- 
tion, our  people  vote  in  their  role  as  citi- 
Eens  of  their  States.  The  Constitution 
directs  the  apportionment  of  Members  in 
this  House  to  the  States  and  the  people 
of  the  State  elect  the  members  of  that 
State's  delegation  here.  Likewise,  in  the 
other  body  it  is  the  people  of  a  State  who 
choose  the  two  Senators  from  that  State. 

And  as  oiu:  presidential  electoral  sys- 
tem has  evolved,  the  people  of  each  State 
direct  how  the  electoral  vote  of  that  State 
shall  be  cast.  There  is  not  and  never  has 
been  any  Federal  election  machinery. 
Elections  are  conducted  by  the  States,  it 
is  the  people  of  the  States  who  partici- 
pate in  them.  The  concept  of  voting  as  a 
function  of  State  rather  than  National 
citizenship  Is  one  of  the  marvelous 
checks  and  balances  within  our  federal 
system.  It  is  one  of  the  powers  reserved 


to  the  people  of  the  States  by  the  largely 
ignored  10th  amendmmt.  I  conceive  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  Congress,  even  in 
writing  constitutional  amendments,  to 
preserve  the  fundamental  federal  struc- 
ture of  our  governmental  system. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  as  our  pres- 
idential electoral  system  has  developed, 
the  people  of  each  State  direct  how  the 
electoral  vote  of  that  State  shall  be  cast. 
The  presidential  electors  appointed  by 
the  several  States  under  the  original 
Constitution  were  admittedly  free  agents 
and  I  concede  that  they  continued  to  be 
free  agents  under  the  12th  amendment 
as  that  amendment  has  been  interpreted, 
the  latest  instance  being  last  January 
by  this  Congress  in  the  case  of  the  North 
Carolina  faithless  elector.  But  I  submit 
that  it  need  not  have  been  so.  and  a  good 
case  could  be  made  for  holding  that  the 
12th  amendment  binds  electors  to  carry 
out  the  trust  imposed  by  the  people  who 
elected  them.  To  make  out  that  case,  we 
need  only  remember  why  it  was  that  the 
12th  amendment  became  necessary.  Had 
the  electors  remained  truly  free  agents, 
as  the  original  Constitution  intended 
them  to  be,  the  circumstances  which 
necessitated  the  12th  amendment  would 
not  have  arisen.  It  was  only  because  the 
electors  were  no  longer  free  agents  but 
were  bound  by  party  loyalty  that  the 
12th  amendment  was  made  part  of  the 
Constitution.  Since  the  adoption  of  that 
amendment  back  in  1804,  presidential 
electors  could  have  been  restricted  to  the 
ministerial  duty  of  casting  their  votes  for 
the  presidential  and  vice-presidential 
candidates  of  the  party  which  elected 
them.  Because  of  those  infrequent  occa- 
sions when  the  issue  has  arisen,  the  elec- 
tors continue  to  be  respected  as  free 
agents,  the  Constitution  now  needs  to  be 
amended  to  abolish  presidential  electors 
as  persons. 

The  oft-expressed  theory  Is  that  the 
will  of  the  people  might  be  thwarted  in 
the  electoral  college  by  men  who  can  be- 
tray their  political  trust.  The  recitation 
of  180  years  of  history  apparently  fails 
to  allay  those  fears,  although  that  his- 
tory raveals  no  real  cause  for  alarm,  the 
half  dozen  isolated  cases  of  faithless 
electors  notwithstanding.  The  electoral 
college  has  always  been  faithful  to  its 
trust,  casting  the  electoral  vote  in  each 
State  as  the  people  of  that  State  have 
directed. 

As  the  electoral  system  has  evolved, 
the  States  have  adopted  a  imit  rule  sys- 
tem whereby  the  voters  determine  state- 
wide for  which  party  all  of  a  State's 
electoral  votes  will  be  cast.  The  argiunent 
is  made  that  this  winner-take-all  system 
denies  any  weight  to  those  sometimes 
very  large  percentages  of  the  electorate 
who  cast  their  votes  for  the  presidential 
ticket  which  did  not  carry  the  State. 
Well,  let  us  look  at  that  argument  a  min- 
ute. It  is  equally  valid  to  argue  that  those 
voters  who  do  not  vote  for  the  winning 
candidate  for  U.S.  Senator  in  their  State 
have  lost  their  vote.  Everyone  who  voted 
against  us  who  are  Members  of  this 
House  likewise  can  argue  that  they  lost 
their  vote.  If  we  choose  those  who  are  to 
occupy  public  oCBce  by  the  greater  num- 
ber of  votes,  then  all  of  those  who  would 
have  chosen  some  other  candidate  in  a 


sense  do  lose  their  votes.  If,  under  our 
federal  system,  the  people  of  a  State  are 
to  determine  how  that  State's  par- 
ticipation in  the  choice  of  a  President 
shall  be  made,  it  is  true  that  those  who 
vote  for  some  other  ticket  likewise  lose 
their  vote.  But  it  is  no  different  than  in 
the  case  of  electing  any  other  ofiQcial. 

Next,  it  is  contended  against  the  pres- 
ent electoral  system  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  presidential  ticket  to  win  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  votes  without  obtaining 
a  national  plurality  of  the  popular  vote. 
It  can  also  be  pointed  out,  though,  that 
It  is  possible  for  a  party  to  win  control 
in  this  House  of  Representatives  although 
the  total  number  of  votes  cast  for  con- 
gressional candidates  of  the  other  party 
nationwide  may  exceed  the  total  cast  for 
the  winning  party.  I  have  seen  voting 
statistics,  which  I  do  not  have  presently 
at  hand,  showing  that  in  some  elections 
my  political  party  had  received  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  total  vote  cast  for  con- 
gressional candidates  than  was  reflected 
by  its  membership  in  the  House.  These 
circumstances  have  not  greatly  alarmed 
the  people  of  the  country,  but  they  are 
equally  as  valid  criticisms  as  the  argu- 
ment that  a  President  might  be  elected 
who  failed  to  receive  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  popular  votes.  Eighty  years  ago 
that  happened.  But  not  since  Cleveland 
won  the  popular  vote  and  Harrison  the 
electoral  vote  in  1888  has  the  top  rimner 
in  the  vote  of  the  people  failed  to  re- 
ceive a  majority  in  the  electoral  college. 

The  20th  century  has  been  without 
blemish  in  that  regard  although  we  have 
experienced  as  many  elections  with  sig- 
nificant third  party  challenges  in  this 
century  as  in  the  19th.  Recall  the  third 
party  threats  in  1912,  1924,  1948,  as  well 
as  in  1968,  yet  in  each  of  those  cases  as 
well  as  in  the  close  two-party  elections 
in  1916  and  1960,  the  electoral  system 
elected  the  candidate  who  also  received 
the  most  popular  votes.  Having  disposed 
of  that  one  election  80  years  ago  when 
the  candidate  who  got  the  most  popular 
votes  failed  to  win  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege, we  have  to  go  back  to  1876  and  to 
1824  to  find  the  only  other  instances. 
That  this  should  have  occurred  but  three 
times  in  our  history  and  not  at  all  in  this 
century  presages  no  real  cause  for  alarm. 

Turning  now  to  another  point,  it  is 
clear  that  the  writers  of  the  Constitution 
expected  presidential  electors  to  be 
chosen  by  districts  within  each  State. 
James  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania  initially 
proposed  an  electoral  college,  and  his  pro- 
posal described  the  electors  as  being 
chosen  by  districts  within  each  State.  In 
the  end,  that  detail  was  omitted  from 
the  Constitution  and  each  State  was  em- 
powered to  appoint  electors  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  legislature  thereof  shall  direct. 
The  States  already  have  It  within  their 
power  to  provide  for  the  choice  of  presi- 
dential electors  by  districts  and  no  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  requisite  to  ac- 
complish any  change  from  the  winner 
take  all  to  the  district  system  of  choosing 
electors.  A  constitutional  amendment  is 
necessary,  however,  to  abolish  the  elec- 
tors as  persons  and,  I  repeat,  that  change 
should  be  made  to  remove  the  threat  of 
the  faithless  elector. 

The  abolition  of  presidential  electors 
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as  persons  will  also  accomplish  another 
reform.  Since  there  would  be  no  electors, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  any  State  to 
list  a  slate  of  electors  on  their  ballots  in 
lieu  of  the  names  of  the  candidates  of 
the  political  parties  and  we  would  no 
longer  have  any  independent  electors. 

As  I  see  it.  there  are  only  two  changes 
that  need  to  be  made  at  the  present  time 
in  the  constitutional  provisions  for  the 
election  of  our  President.  Tlie  first  is  the 
abolition  of  personal  electors,  and  the 
second  is  the  problem  of  the  contingency 
election  when  no  ticket  shall  have  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes. 
It  has  been  144  years  since  the  House 
has  been  required  to  choose  a  President, 
and  since  that  time  our  two-party  politi- 
cal system  has  developed.  We  may  cite 
some  close  elections  and  say   that  the 
electoral  system  almost  failed,  but  the 
point  is,  it  has  not,  suggesting  that  our 
present  ixjlitical  system  is  stronger  than 
some   ai-e   wiUing   to   acknowledge.   But 
even  if  the  electoral  college  should  fail 
to  deliver  Uie  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes  some  time,  because  the  people  by 
their   suffrage   direct   no   majority,   the 
House  upon  which  the  choice  of  a  Pres- 
ident win  then  devolve,  will  have  also 
been  elected  by  the  people  directly  an- 
swerable to  them  within  a  2-year  period, 
chosen  through  the  same  political  par- 
ties, a  politically  responsible  party  ca- 
pable of  reflecting  the  people's  will.  The 
framers  of  our  constitutional  system  had 
no  fear  of  the  House  as  an  electing  body. 
On  the  contrary,  they  expected  that  most 
Presidents  would  be  chosen  in  the  House. 
The  college  of  electors,  meeting  in  their 
respective  State  capitols,  with  no  coming 
together  nationally,  were  not  expected  to 
produce  a  choice  nationwide.  In  effect, 
the  electors  were  expected  only  to  nom- 
inate   the   candidates    from    whom    the 
House  should  choose  a  President.  As  our 
political  system  has  developed,  however, 
the  contingency  of  House  election  has 
proven  to  be  quite  remote.  There  is  no 
empirical  evidence  that  the  contingency 
will  arise  more  frequently  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past. 

But    the    procedure    for    contingency 
election  put  rorth  in  the  12th  amend- 
ment gives  to  each  State  one  vote,  with 
a  majority  of  the  States  necessary  to 
elect.  This  procedure  would  be  wholly  un- 
acceptable to  the  American  people  today 
and  is  in  need  of  change.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible, if  the  House  is  in  control  of  one  po- 
litical party  and  the  Senate  is  in  control 
of  the  other,  at  a  time  when  the  House 
is   called   upon  to   choose   a   President 
and  the  Senate  to  choose  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent, that  we  could  end  up  with  a  split 
administration,  a  President  of  one  party 
and  a  Vice  President  of  the  other.  That 
happened  only  once  in  our  history  back 
in  1796  when  John  Adams,  a  Federalist, 
was  elected  President  and  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson,  a  Democratic-Republican,   was 
chosen  Vice  President  in  the  electoral 
college.  In  order  to  provide  an  accept- 
able method  of  contingency  election,  the 
most  reasonable  change,  it  seems  to  me. 
would  be  to  provide  that  when  no  presi- 
dential ticket  receives  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  vote  of  the  States,  then  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  meeting   as   a 
single    body    in    a    national    assembly, 
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should  proceed  to  choose  a  President  and 
a  Vice  President  from  among  the  top  two 
presidential  tickets  with  every  Senator 
and  every  Representative  having  one 
vote.  A  simple  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  votes  cast  would  make  the 
choice.  We  would  then  be  assured  that 
both  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent would  be  of  the  same  political  party 
and  there  would  be  as  many  votes  cast 
in  the  contingency  election  as  there 
were  electoral  votes  cast  in  the  general 
election,  the  vote  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia only  excepted. 

To  accomplish  these  changes,  that  is. 
to  abolish  the  electors  as  persons  while 
retaining  to  each  State  and  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  its  electoral  vote,  and 
to  provide  for  a  more  acceptable  method 
of    contingency    election,    I    introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  825.  Within  the 
spectrum  of  alternatives,  my  proposal  is 
an  automatic  plan,  automatic  because 
the  electoral  vote  would  be  cast  without 
the   existence   of    presidential    electors. 
The  proposal  does  not  reach  the  matter 
of  how  a  State  shall  cast  its  electoral 
vote,  whether  statewide  or  by  district, 
because  the  constitutional  power  to  make 
those  determinations  already  exists  in 
the  States.  House  Joint  Resolution  825 
also  would  provide  that  if  a  ticket  re- 
ceives a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote, 
the  House  and  the  Senate  would  ascer- 
tain that  fact  after  counting  the  elec- 
toral vote  and  would  then  immediately 
act  as  a  single-bodied  national  assembly 
to  choose  a  President  and  Vice  President 
from  among  the  top  two  tickets. 

I  believe  that  desirable  reforms  can 
be  accomplished  within  our  federal  sys- 
tem and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  de- 
stroy the  system.  The  committee  pro- 
posal. House  Joint  Resolution  681,  in- 
stead of  strengthening  our  familiar  sys- 
tem, destroys  it.  in  my  opinion.  The  com- 
mittee proposal  has  been  promoted  on 
the  grounds  that  it  provides  for  the  direct 
election  of  the  President  by  the  people. 
The  truth  is  that  the  people  already  elect 
our  President  directly  but  they  do  it 
through  a  federal  system  where  their 
role  as  citizens  of  their  States  is  also 
preserved.  Though  I  am  not  enamored 
with  the  committee  approach.  I  am  no 
less  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  the 
people  shall  elect  their  President.  They 
do  that  now. 

As  has  been  explained  by  earlier 
speakers  in  this  debate,  the  committee 
proposal  is  a  very  simple  plan.  It  would 
have  the  people  go  to  the  polls  in  a  na- 
tional election  and  cast  their  votes  for 
President  and  Vice  President.  The  ticket 
which  receives  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  will  be  declared  elected,  so  long  as 
the  wirming  ticket  receives  at  least  40 
percent  of  the  total  vote  cast.  In  case  no 
ticket  received  the  40  percent  minimum. 
a  runoff  election  would  be  held  in  which 
the  people  would  choose  between  the  too 
two  tickets.  The  Congress  would  be  given 
reserve  authority  to  define  uniform  resi- 
dence requirements  to  vote  for  President 
and  Vice  President,  Congress  would  also 
be  authorized  to  make  uniform  the  man- 
ner 01  holding  the  presidential  election 
and  the  Congress  would  provide  for 
counting  the  vote  and  ascertaining  the 
results.  The  Congress  would  also  have 


power  to  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  any 
ticket  on  the  ballot  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Some  of  these  powers  vested 
in  Congress  by  the  amendment  are 
broadly  enough  phrased  so  that  we  can 
reasonably  expect  presidential  elections 
to  be  conducted  according  to  Federal  law 
rather  than  State  law. 

Wholly  in  the  spirit  of  improving  and 
perfecting  the  committee  proposal  and 
without  any  purpo.se  of  obstructing  it 
whatever,  f  would  offer  four  amend- 
ments: First,  under  our  present  .system, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President  to  come  from  different 
States.  I  would  amend  the  committee 
proposal  to  provide  that  no  candidate 
shall  consent  to  the  joinder  of  his  name 
with  that  of  a  resident  of  the  same  State 
as  himself.  This  would  assure  that  there 
would  be  a  diversity  of  State  citizenship 
on  each  ticket  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past. 

The  original  Constitution  did  not  define 
any  qualifications  for  the  office  of  Vice 
President    The   12th   amendment,   how- 
ever, specifically  states  that  no  person 
constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  ofBce  of 
President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  the 
office  of  Vice  President.  The  committee 
proposal.  House  Joint  Resolution  681.  re- 
peals by  necessary  implication  all  of  the 
12th  amendment,  except,  hopefully,  the 
last  sentence  of  that  amendment,  which 
requires  the  Vice  President  to  have  the 
same  constitutional  qualifications  of  eli- 
gibility   as    the    President.    Committee 
counsel  states  that  in  his  opinion,  noth- 
ing in  the  committee  proposal  would  of 
necessity  repeal  that  last  sentence.  But 
the  sentence  is  so  clearly  part  of  the  elec- 
toral process  of  the  12th  amendment  as 
to  raise  doubts  and  in  my  opinion,  it 
.should  be  stated  again  in  this  direct  elec- 
tion proposal  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
it  survives.  I  would,  therefore,  propose 
to  amend  the  joint  resolution  to  specif- 
ically require  the  Vice  President  to  have 
the  same  constitutional  qualifications  as 
the  President. 

The  present  Constitution  directs  that 
the  day  on  which  the  presidential  elec- 
tors shall  give  their  votes  shall  be  the 
same  throughout  the  United  Stat-es.  The 
committee  proposal  provides  that  the  day 
for  presidential  elections  shall  be  imi- 
form  throufrhout  the  United  States.  I 
would  amend  it  to  provide  that  the  day 
for  presidential  elections  shall  be  the 
same  throughout  the  United  States.  I 
believe  that  the  word  •'uniform"  and  the 
words  "the  same"  are  not  necessarily 
synonymous.  I  would  prefer  that  we  re- 
tain the  original  phraseology  of  the  Con- 
stitution so  far  as  possible. 

My  other  effort  to  improve  the  com- 
mittee proposal  would  rephrase  the 
rather  inelegant  language  of  section  3  in 
order  to  remove  reference  to  "a  pair"  of 
persons.  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
was  not  pleased  with  this  wording  and 
in  my  opinion  efforts  should  be  made  to 
improve  it  on  the  floor. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks.  I  desire 
to  discuss  the  provisions  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  825  introduced  by  me.  Section 
1  provides  that  the  States  no  longer  ap- 
point electors  of  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident but  each  State  shall  continue  to 
have  a  number  of  electoral  votes  equal  to 
the  whole  number  erf  Senators  and  Rep- 
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resentatives  to  which  the  State  shall  be 
entitled  in  the  Congress. 

Section  2  provides  that  the  people  of 
each  State  shall  cast  the  electoral  votes 
of  that  State  in  elections  for  President 
and  Vice  President.  The  times,  places, 
and  manner  of  holding  such  elections 
would  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the 
State  legislature  but  the  Congress  might 
at  any  time,  by  law  make  or  alter  such 
regulations.  The  voters  in  each  State 
would  have  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  State  legislature,  but  a  State  may 
reduce  or  waive  its  residence  require- 
ments for  eligibility  to  vote  in  presiden- 
tial elections.  That  would,  however,  be 
left  entirely  to  the  States. 

The  third  section  provides  that  the 
District  of  Colimibia  would  have  a  num- 
ber of  electoral  votes  equal  to  the  elec- 
toral vote  of  the  least  populace  State. 
Congress  would  provide  by  law  for  elec- 
tions at  which  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  would  cast  the  District's 
electoral  votes  and  the  Congress  would 
designate  by  law  the  ofiBcer  m  the  dis- 
trict whose  responsibility  it  would  be  to 
transipit  the  results  of  such  elections  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate. 

Section  4  provides  that,  following  every 
presidential  election,  the  Governor  of 
each  State  would  transmit  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
his  certificate  listing  the  names  of  all 
persons  voted  for  as  President  and  Vice 
President  in  his  State,  the  number  of 
popular  votes  received  by  such  persons, 
and  the  number  of  electoral  votes,  if  any, 
received  by  each.  The  President  of  the 
Senate  would,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  and  Hoiise  of  Representatives, 
open  all  the  certificates  and  the  votes 
would  then  be  counted.  The  person  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  electoral  votes 
for  President  would  be  the  President  if 
that  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electoral  votes  cast  for  Presi- 
dent, and  the  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  electoral  votes  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent would  be  the  Vice  President  if  such 
number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  electoral  votes  cast  for  Vice 
President. 

If  no  person  received  such  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  votes,  then  the  person 
who  received  the  greatest  number  of 
popular  votes  would  be  the  President  if 
such  number  be  at  least  40  percent  of  the 
total  popular  vote  cast  and  the  person 
who  received  the  greatest  number  of 
popular  votes  for  Vice  President  would 
be  the  Vice  President  if  such  number 
be  at  least  40  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lar vote  cast.  I  would  abolish  the  electors 
as  persons  but  retain  the  electoral  vote. 
I  would  require  a  ticket  to  obtain  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electoral  vote  or  if  that 
failed  to  obtain  the  greatest  number  of 
popular  votes  so  long  as  that  number 
represented  at  least  40  percent  of  the 
popular  vote  cast. 

But  if  no  ticket  received  either  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electoral  vote  or  at  least  40 
percent  of  the  popular  vote,  I  would  then 
let  the  Congress  decide,  meeting  as  a 
national  assembly  in  a  single  body  with 
every  Senator  and  Representative  en- 
titled to  one  vote.  At  the  present  time, 
that  national  assembly  would  be  made 
up  of  535  men  and  women,  435  of  whom 


had  been  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  100  Senators.  A  quorum 
of  that  national  assembly  would  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  niunber  of  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives.  That  major- 
ity would  be  268,  assuming  no  vacancies. 
They  would  vote  between  the  two  top 
contenders  for  President  and  the  winner 
would  be  the  candidate  who  received  the 
most  votes.  The  national  assembly  would 
then  proceed  to  choose  a  Vice  President 
from  among  the  two  top  contenders  for 
Vice  President  and  the  candidate  would 
be  elected  who  got  the  most  votes  in  the 
national  assembly. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  the  situa- 
tion would  be  when  this  necessity  for 
choice  of  a  President  and  Vice  President 
by  the  Congress  should  arise.  The  people 
would  be  so  divided  politically  in  the 
country  that  no  ticket  would  have  re- 
ceived as  much  as  40  percent  of  the  pop- 
ular vote.  No  one  would  have  received  a 
maiority  of  the  electoral  vote.  A  new 
House  would  have  been  elected  and  one- 
third  of  the  Senate  would  have  been 
elected  in  that  same  decisive  election. 
That  new  Congress  would  have  convened 
on  the  3d  of  January,  only  17  days  be- 
fore a  new  President  is  to  be  inaugurated. 
Under  those  circumstances,  the  urgency 
of  a  selection  would  be  paramount.  The 
selection  of  a  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent under  those  circumstances  should 
be  made  as  simple  as  possible.  The  party 
which  elected  the  largest  number  of  the 
Members  of  Congress,  House  and  Sen- 
ate, would  choose  the  President. 

The  retention  of  an  electoral  vote  sys- 
tem with  a  fallback  to  the  popular  vote 
winner,  so  long  as  he  obtains  at  least  40 
percent  of  the  total  vote  cast,  would  have 
placed  the  election  of  the  President  in 
the  House  only  once  in  our  history,  the 
election  of  1800  which  resulted  in  an  elec- 
toral vote  tie.  The  provision  for  a  second 
contingency  calling  upon  the  Congress  to 
choose  a  President  only  when  the  peo- 
ple have  failed  to  do  so  is  extremely  re- 
mote. It  is,  however,  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  such  a  remote  happening  occur- 
ring as  it  would  only  in  circumstances  of 
great  political  instability.  The  electoral 
vote  ^stem,  on  the  other  hand,  has  pro- 
moted political  stability,  has  promoted 
a  strong  two-party  system  in  this  coun- 
try and  without  exception  during  the 
past  144  years,  it  has  worked.  Section  5 
of  my  proposed  substitute  would  specifi- 
cally spell  out  that  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  shall  not.  when  elected, 
be  inhabitants  of  the  same  State  and 
that  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible 
to  the  office  of  President  shall  be  eligible 
to  that  of  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

In  concluding.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  once  again  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
committee  set  out  to  correct  some  short- 
comings in  our  presidential  electoral  sys- 
tem and  ended  its  labors  by  destroying 
the  system.  I  am  for  reforming  of  the 
present  system.  I  am  not  for  destroying 
it. 

AMENDMENT   OrFERED    BY    MR.    M  CLORT 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McClory:  On 
page  1.  line  6,  strike  all  after  the  word  "Con- 
stitution" down  through  line  8  and  Insert  In 


lieu  thereof  the  following:  "when  ratified  by 
conventions  in  the  several  states,  as  provided 
in  the  Constitution,  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  its  submission  by  the  Congress:', 

•  By  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mc- 
Clory was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  intended  to  give  effect  to 
what  I  believe  is  in  the  minds  of  ever>'one 
in  this  Chamber,  and  that  is  that  the  di- 
rect popular  vote  is  popular.  I  have  in  my 
hand  an  article  which  appeared  in  Na- 
tion's Business,  September  1969,  entitled 
exactly  that:  "The  Popular  Vote  Is 
Popular." 

The  amendment  would  take  advantage 
of  that  provision  in  article  V.  which  is 
the  article  which  authorizes  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  so  that  the 
direct  popular  vote  amendment  could  be 
submitted  to  State  ratifying  conventions 
instead  of  to  the  legislatures  of  the  50 
States. 

When  the  original  Constitution  was 
adopted  in  September  1787,  George 
Washington,  who  was  president  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  directed  that 
the  original  Constitution  be  submitted  to 
a  convention  of  delegates  chosen  in  each 
State  by  the  people  thereof.  In  other 
words,  the  original  Constitution  was  rati- 
fied in  this  manner.  When  the  original 
amending  authority  was  placed  in  the 
Constitution,  article  V  as  originally 
drafted  provided  for  the  ratification  of 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  only  in 
this  way:  by  ratification  of  State-ratify- 
ing conventions  and  not  the  State  legis- 
latures. 

The  original  Constitution  was  ratified 
by  the  State-ratifying  conventions.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  course  of  subsequent 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  they 
have  all  been  submitted  to  State  legis- 
latures for  ratification  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  21st  amendment,  and  it  seems 
to  me  the  21st  amendment  provides  a 
precise  parallel  and  is  interesting  for  us 
to  consider  at  this  hour. 

The  21st  amendment,  you  may  recall, 
provided  for  the  repeal  of  prohibition, 
repeal  of  the  18th  amendment,  and  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Parties  In 
their  national  conventions  in  1932  pro- 
vided that  they  would  support  repeal  of 
prohibition  and  urged  the  submission  of 
the  proposition  to  the  people  for  the  rati- 
fication. 

And  this  was  done.  The  interesting 
debates  that  were  conducted  in  the  Sen- 
ate at  that  time  are,  of  course,  a  part  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  that  day 
and  disclose  the  many  reasoris  in  sup- 
port of  this  method  as  v^ell  as  arguments 
in  opposition  to  it. 

But  may  I  just  submit  this:  That  the 
21st  amendment  when  submitted  to  the 
people  for  ratification,  when  submitted 
to  State  ratifying  conventions,  was  rat- 
ified in  the  period  of  10  months — one 
of  the  speediest  ratifications  wliich  has 
ever  occurred. 

The  principal  arguments.  It  seems  to 
me,  wtuch  have  been  made  against  the 
direct  popular  vote  method  of  electing 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  have  been  that  the 
State  legislatures  will  not  approve  this 
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change  and  that  all  we  need  is  rejection 
or  inaction  by  13  legislative  bodies  out 
of  the  99  and  all  our  work  wiU  have  been 
for  nought. 

That  argument  has  a  very  sound  basis, 
may  I  say.  The  UPI  poll  which  was  con- 
ducted in  May  of  this  year  and  which  is 
referred  to  in  the  additional  remarks 
which  I  have  include^  in  the  committee 
report,  showed  that  only  12  State  legis- 
latures of  all  those  polled  would  support 
the  direct  popular  vote  plan  or  would 
ratify  it,  10  were  opposed,  and  28  were 
undecided. 

This  is  the  last  poll  which  has  been 
conducted  by  UPI. 

May  I  say  further  that  while  our  col- 
league on  the  other  side,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  Senator  Ghistin,  has 
conducted  a  nationwide  poll  of  the  State 
legislatures  of  the  27  smallest  Slates, 
which  showed  that  20  would  support  the 
plan,  and  seven  would  oppose  it,  seven 
rejections  out  of  27  certainly  indicates 
at  least  13  of  the  50  State  legislatures 
would  reject  it.  I  might  say  also  that 
only  44  percent  responded,  which  is  an 
indication  that  the  56  percent  which 
did  not  respond  would  be  oprxxsed  to  the 
amendment. 

This,  of  course,  is  further  proof  of  the 
fact  that  the  State  legislatures  would  not 
ratify  the  amendment  if  submitted  to 
them.  Yet  we  know  that  the  direct  pop- 
ular vote  is  popular.  I  believe  it  is  pop- 
ular. With  all  the  arguments  that  have 
been  made  against  the  direct  popular 
vote  plan  and  in  support  of  the  district 
and  the  proportional  plans,  the  profes- 
sional polls  indicate  tliat  nationwide  80 
or  81  percent  of  the  people  support  the 
direct  popular  vote  plan. 

In  my  own  distiict,  where  I  believe  the 
people  do  understand  v.-hat  they  are 
voting  for,  the  returns  were  over  75  i>er- 
cent  in  supjjort  of  the  direct  popular 
vote,  and  15  percent,  I  believe,  for  the 
proportional  plan,  and  a  smaller  num- 
ber in  support  of  the  district  plan. 

Let  me  say  this:  I  have  gone  on  radio 
in  my  district  and  I  have  had  news  con- 
ferences, and  I  have  talked  to  a  number 
of  clubs  and  organizations,  and  I  have 
explained  to  them  many  reasons  for 
supporting  the  district  plan,  and  why  I 
thought  it  was  a  valid  plan.  But,  never- 
theless, despite  all  the  explanstions, 
when  the  people  were  given  a  chance  to 
vote  on  it,  they  knew  what  they  wanted. 
They  want  the  right  to  vote  for  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

So  I  say  this:  Why  not  let  the  people 
decide  this  issue?  W.-iy  leave  it  up  to  the 
legislative  bodies?  The  State  legislators 
are  elected  not  on  the  basis  of  whether 
they  are  going  to  ratify  or  reject  this 
particular  proposal  but  are  elected  on  a 
great  many  other  issues,  and  many  of 
the  legislators  have  served  in  the  State 
legislatures  for  a  long  time,  and  we  can 
imderstand  that.  But  if  we  give  this  op- 
portunity for  ratification  to  the  State 
ratifying  conventions,  the  delegates  will 
run  on  the  basis  of  whether  they  are 
going  to  support  the  direct  popular  vote 
or  vote  against  it. 

That  issue  would  be  decided  by  the 
people  and  would  be  decided  in  the  State 
ratifymg  conventions. 

It  seems  to  me  tliis  is  one  time  par- 
ticularly— as  I  suppose  it  was  also  in 


the  case  of  the  repeal  of  prohibition — 
when  the  people  are  asking  for  an  op- 
portimity  to  express  themselves,  and  this 
is  the  time  when  we  can  do  that. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  what  he  envisions  would 
be  the  timetable  in  the  event  his  amend- 
ment becomes  a  part  of  this  resolution? 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Well.  I  know  that  next 
year  there  arc  not  too  man>'  legislative 
bodies  which  will  meet,  so  that  the 
cliances  of  ratification  under  either  s>'s- 
tem  next  year  are  perhaps  a  little  re- 
mote. 

It  was  argued  at  the  time  of  repeal  of 
prohibition  that  it  would  take  a  long 
time  for  the  State  conventions  to  be  as- 
sembled and  organized.  They  gave  esti- 
mates of  «wo  and  a  half  or  3  years 
or  something  like  that.  As  a  m.atter  of 
fact,  the  ratification  occurred  in  10 
months. 

The  opportunity  to  set  up  the  State 
conventions  and  to  operate  them  was 
given  entirely  to  the  States,  even  though 
I  believe  Congress  could  develop  this 
mechanism.  Nevertheless,  the  States  as- 
sumed that  responsibihty  and  carried 
through  their  responsibility  very 
promptly. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  it  seems  to  me  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  that  this  would  require, 
tlrst  of  all.  action  by  the  State  legi-slature. 
I  believe  my  recollection  is  correct  that 
it  would  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
house. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  No;  the  gentleman  is 
wrong.  It  is  a  majority  vote  of  the  legis- 
lative body.  I  believe,  on  ratification, 
which  would  be  .sufficient. 

Let  mc  say  that  a  number  of  States 
set  up  the  machinerj-  for  ratification  by 
State  conventions  at  the  time  of  repeal 
of  prohibition.  I  believe  16  States  still 
have  statutes  on  their  books  for  State 
ratifying  conventions.  The  machinery  for 
doing  this  is  very  simple,  and  it  is  very 
easy  to  carry  out. 

I  am  sure  there  would  be  no  impedi- 
ment insofar  as  the  State  legislative 
bodies  are  concerned.  If  there  were  an 
impediment,  there  is  substantial  author- 
ity— and  I  support  this  position — that 
the  Congress  can  establish  the  mecha- 
nism and  provide  the  machinery  for  es- 
tablishing and  conducting  such  State 
ratifying  conventions. 

Let  me  say  further  that  25  of  the 
Statfs  which  did  latify  the  repeal  of 
prohibition  recognized  that  the  Con- 
gress also  had  this  authority. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  further. 
Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  am  not  sure  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment.  What  I  am 
trying  to  do.  really,  is  to  show  every 
Member  what  would  be  the  likely  time- 
table. I  wish  to  point  out  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  if  the  amendment  became 
a  part  of  this  resolution  it  would  require, 
first  of  all.  action  by  each  body  of  a  bi- 
camsral  State  legislature,  and  we  now 
have  49  bicameral  assemblies  in  our  50 
States.  Then  there  would  have  to  be 
delegates  selected.  In  the  case  of  Illinois 


they  would  have  to  run  in  the  Benatorial 
district,  and  two  would  be  elected  from 
each  senatorial  district.  Then  they  would 
have  to  meet  in  convention. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  No,  I  disagree  with 
that  I  think  ihe  machinery  is  ver>'  sim- 
ple. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Would  it  have  to  be 
ratified  by  the  people? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  No.  Tliere  is  no  rati- 
flcatici.  by  the  people.  Tliere  is  an  elec- 
tion by  the  people  of  delegates.  The  dele- 
gates are  elected  on  the  basis  of  whether 
th?y  support  or  reject  the  constitutional 
amendment.  It  is  done  very  easily,  very 
simply,  very  inexpensively  and  ver>' 
promptly.  We  had  a  demonstration  of 
that  in  the  adoption  of  the  21st  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 
With  all  due  deference  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  former  colleague 
in  the  State  Legislature  of  nimois.  1  ri.'^e 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment  on  two 
major  points. 

First,  there  is  a  substantial  cost  figure 
involved  here  in  calling  lor  these  conven- 
tion elections  within  the  States.  For  in- 
stance, Illinois  currently  has  a  vacancy 
lor  a  Member  of  tlris  body  which  is  not 
being  filled  by  a  special  election  because 
the  Governor  says  that  the  cost  of  that 
special  election  is  prohibitive.  So  for  18 
months  the  people  of  the  Sixth  District 
of  Illinois  will  be  without  representation 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Wa.«h- 
ington.  DC.  because  of  the  cost  of  a  sin- 
gle election  in  one  district.  This  amend- 
ment will  require  elections  throughout 
50  States. 

More  important,  it  seems  to  me,  we  are 
adding  fuel  to  the  charge  that  the  Fed- 
eral Confess  has  no  faith  in  State  legis- 
lative operations.  I  know  that  the  spon- 
sor of  this  amendment  dees  net  feel  that 
way.  since  he  himself  is  a  former  member 
of  the  State  legislature  and  a  verj-  dis- 
tinguished one.  I  know  he  recognizes  the 
verv'  useful  and  important  role  the  State 
legislatures  play. 

I  think  if  we  made  this  proposal  a  part 
of  the  electoral  reform  package  we  would 
simply  be  enhancing  the  opposition  to 
the  general  proposition  becau.se  it  could 
be  used  as  a  further  argtiment  that  the 
Federal  "octopus"  in  Wasliington  did  net 
tru.t  State  and  local  governments.  Now. 
I  know  that  is  not  so  and  it  is  not  the 
motivation  of  the  gentleman  v.ho  spon- 
sored the  amendment,  but  It  would  have 
that  effect.  We  vvcu'd  be  better  ofT  trut- 
ing  State  legislatures  whicli.  despite  their 
other  responsibilities  and  ether  precccu- 
pations.  would  recognize  the  important 
responsibility  for  ratification  and  carry  it 
out  accordinglj'. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ■ 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Of  course.       I 
Mr.   McCLORY.   Ttie  gentleman   will 
not  deny  that  the  UPI  poll  indicated  rati- 
fication by  the  Slate  legislative  bodies 
leaves  ratiification  very  much  in  doubt. 

Furthermore,  may  I  point  out  that 
either  a  special  session  of  the  legislature 
or  the  extended  time  which  the  legisla- 
ture might  take  with  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject, of  course,  both  mvolve  the  question 
of  expense. 
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These  arguments  which  the  gentleman 
is  making  are  the  same  arguments  pre- 
sented at  the  time  of  the  submission 
of  the  21st  amendment.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  however,  when  that  amend- 
ment was  submitted  it  was  promptly  rati- 
fied. As  far  as  I  know,  it  was  relatively 
inexpensive. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man first  of  all  that  I  think  the  prospect 
of  voting  "wet,"  which  was  the  concern 
about  the  21st  amendment,  was  much 
more  politically  dangerous  than  voting 
for  direct  elections.  We  need  not  worry 
here  that  the  State  legislatures  will 
worry  about  their  feet  being  put  to  the 
fire. 

Second,  on  the  Griffin  poll  that  you 
mentioned  earlier,  I  find  it  interesting 
that  out  of  the  27  States  polled,  in  25 
States  the  legislators  said  they  person- 
Jdly  favored  direct  election  but  predicted 
somehow  that  in  five  of  those  States 
electoral  reform  would  not  be  approved. 

As  is  the  case  in  this  body  itself, 
many  of  us  felt  direct  elections  could 
not  go  through  the  committee  or  go 
through  the  Congress.  I  feel  we  ought  to 
-trust  Jthe  State  legislatures  to  do  their 
Job. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  many  of  the  State 
legislators  who  are  for  the  direct  elec- 
tion nevertheless  predict  that  their 
legislative  bodies  will  not  support  it.  That 
is  a  further  indication  that  you  have  to 
give  the  people  an  opportunity  to  decide 
this  issue  through  the  election  of  dele- 
gates to  State  ratifying  conventions. 
Since  we  are  providing  for  a  direct 
popular  election  system,  we  ought  to  let 
the  people  decide  the  issue,  we  should 
not  authorize  legislative  representatives 
elected  on  other  issues  decide  the  issues 
for  us  and  for  the  people  themselves. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  the  full 
5  minutes,  but  I  do  regretfully  rise  in 
opposition  to  my  very  good  friend's 
amendment.  I  believe,  however,  it  should 
be  defeated  by  the  committee. 

First  of  all,  it 's  necessary  for  the  State 
legislatures  in  the  various  States  to  im- 
plement the  results  of  this  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  It  is  imperative  from 
the  outset  that  they  be  involved  in  the 
entire  process,  and  their  confidence  be 
received  through  it. 

Second,  with  respect  to  time.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  convention  system  will 
be  faster,  since  in  fact  it  will  be  necessai-y 
for  many  State  legislatures  to  take  action 
to  create  the  conventions  in  the  first 
place.  When  they  meet  to  do  that  they 
might  just  as  well  meet  to  ratify  the 
amendment. 

Third,  with  respect  to  the  approval  of 
the  amendment,  it  does  seem  to  me  in  the 
course  of  the  passage  of  the  17th  amend- 
ment the  same  objection  was  raised; 
namely,  that  the  State  legislatures 
would  not  have  given  up  the  power  they 
had  to  select  Senators  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 
But,  in  fact,  they  did.  A  convention  sys- 
tem was  not  necessary,  and  the  State  leg- 
islatures  in   fact   did   ratify    the    17  th 


amendment  and  did  divest  themselves  of 
that  extraordinary  power.  I  think  they 
did  so  because  they  recognized  their 
obligation  to  do  so  and  because  the  pres- 
sure of  public  opinion  upon  them  was 
considerable. 

The  same  two  circumstances  will  ob- 
tain on  this  occasion,  and  I  think  we 
should  trust  the  individual  State  legisla- 
tures. We  will  need  their  help  in  the  rati- 
fication of  the  amendment  and  in  its 
implementation. 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr  McCLORY.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  in  the  com- 
mittee report  the  additional  views  of  the 
gentleman  from  Miciiigan  (Mr.  Hutch- 
inson 1  reproduces  portions  of  an  article 
from  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  in 
whirfh  it  is  indicated  that  only  15  of  the 
50  States  will  gain  from  the  direct  popu- 
lar vote  amendment.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  pressures  on  the  legislatures  in  the 
34  States  which  will  lose  voting  strength 
will  result  In  opposition  so  tremendous 
that  the  legislatures  of  those  States  may 
be  inclined  to  reject  ratification. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  think  if  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  will  refer  to  that  article  he 
will  find  that  the  mathematical  conclu- 
sion reached  in  that  article  flies  in  the 
face  of  the  very  expert,  thoughtfully  pre- 
pared data  offered  us  by  Professor  Banz- 
haf ,  and  I  must  say  that  I  agree  with  the 
professor's  mathematical  findings. 

Second.  I  think  we  in  this  Chamber 
should  not  assume  that  we  are  the  only 
ones  capable  of  recognizing  and  realizing 
that  the  people  want  a  direct  election. 
Our  colleagues  in  representative  govern- 
ment, I  believe,  will  join  with  us  in 
achieving  the  long-sought  goal  of  direct 
election. 

The  legislatures  of  our  several  States 
are  capable  of  the  same  responsibilities 
as  we  are.  We  ought  not  to  commit  the 
sin  of  presumption. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  does  the 
gentleman  have  any  information  beyond 
that  which  was  produced  in  the  UPI  re- 
port or  the  poll  conducted  by  Senator 
Griffin  which  would  give  some  assur- 
ance of  ratification  by  38  legislative 
bodies? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Only  the  Nation's  Busi- 
ness poll  which  was  cited  by  the  gentle- 
man, I  believe,  and  also  the  earlier  poll  of 
3  years  ago  which  was  taken  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  E>akota. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
wondering  as  I  have  listened  to  the  de- 
bate now  since  last  Tuesday,  how  much 
longer  are  we  going  to  listen  to  this,  day 
after  day,  when  everyone  in  this  Cham- 
ber understands  the  position  that  he  is 
going  to  take  and  also  knows  how  he  is 
going  to  vote.  Let  us  get  started  and 
let  us  vote  on  this  issue,  one  of  the  most 
important  issue  facing  the  Congress,  the 
presidential  election  process.  Let  us  get 
going  on  it.  What  do  you  say? 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  which  calls  for  the 
ratification  of  the  electoral  reform 
amendment  by  State-called  constitution 
conventions.  I  would  also  like  to  say  that 
I  support  the  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  people— this  being  by  popular 
election. 

Over  the  past  few  days,  I  have  listened 
intently  to  those  discussions  as  to  which 
proposal  would  have  the  best  chance  of 
being  ratified  by  the  State  legislatures. 
I  think  that  we  must  not  forget  that  this 
electoral  reform  is  taking  place  because 
of  the  demands  of  the  people  which  have 
been  made  directly  to  us  and  not 
through  the  State  legislatures.  I  do  not. 
in  any  way,  want  to  take  away  from  the 
capabilities  of  the  State  leglslature.s ; 
but,  I  feel  that  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion should  have  the  opportunity  to  de- 
cide how  they  would  like  to  elect  their 
President.  It  is,  therefore,  my  opinion 
that  the  electoral  reform  amendment 
should  be  placed  before  State-called 
constitutional  conventions  for  ratifica- 
tion. This  is  a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people:  and  I 
believe  that  this  method  for  ratification 
would  best  represent  the  feelings  of  the 
people. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  vote  for  this 
amendment  and  a  vote  for  the  direct 
popular  election  is  a  conservative  vote, 
a  liberal  vote,  a  Republican  vote,  or  a 
Democratic  vote:  but  a  vote  for  the  peo- 
ple to  elect  their  President  and  Vice 
President  by  the  direct  method.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  and 
the  passage  of  the  proposal  which  would 
give  the  people  the  chance  to  select  their 
President  and  Vice  President  through  di- 
rect elections.  I  am  going  to  cast  my  vote 
for  the  i>eople. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIZELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  and  express  appreciation  for 
his  very  helpful  and  constructive  re- 
marks. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
when  the  drafters  of  the  Constitution 
were  faced  with  this  issue  they  decided 
that  they  wanted  to  submit  the  original 
Constitution  to  State  ratifying  conven- 
tions, and  not  to  the  State  legislattu-es. 

Anybody  who  thinks  that  this  is  just 
a  technical  change  is  certainly  mistaken. 
This  in  my  opinion  is  going  to  depend 
upon  whether  we  get  ratification  of  the 
people's  right  to  vote,  or  we  do  not  get 
ratification. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MIZELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

I  would  like  to  comment  upon  one 
earlier  point  that  was  made  in  the  de- 
bate which  I  t>elieve  the  House  should 
consider.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  iMr. 
Mayne>  a  few  days  ago  discussed  his 
position  favoring  the  district  plan,  and 
against  the  direct  plan.  He  said  that  he 
was  motivated  In  part  in  making  his  de- 
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cision  by  the  fact  that  he  did  not  want  to 
find  himself  in  disagreement  with  State 
legislators  running  in  future  elections 
because  of  a  position  he  or  they  might 
take  with  regard  to  the  power  the  State 
might  lose  from  the  ephemeral  lesser 
proportional  representation  that  It  has 
Ijeen  said  that  some  of  the  smaller  States 
mipht  lose  under  the  direct  plan.  I  my- 
self doubt  this  is  an  actual  fact. 

But  I  would  point  out  that  the  argu- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr. 
McClory  ) ,  which  I  think  is  an  excellent 
one,  in  proposing  this  amendment  would 
avoid  this  difficulty  that  each  of  you  may 
have,  and  may  face  in  supporting  your 
stand  on  the  issue  that  we  have  before 
us  here,  since  It  could  become  an  issue  in 
your  State  legislative  branch.  I  believe 
that  while  the  State  legislature  could 
consider  such  an  issue,  but  the  basic 
question  is  a  national  question. 

Thus  this  is  a  question,  as  it  has  been 
said  earlier,  that  the  people  properly 
should  be  asked  to  decide. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  remarks,  and 
point  out  that  voting  for  this  amend- 
ment will  have  the  effect  of  avoiding 
putting  the  State  legislature  on  the  spot, 
and  avoid  putting  each  of  us  in  conflict 
with  the  position  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  my  personal 
respect  for  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  McCLORY  I .  for  whom  we  have  in- 
deed an  abiding  affection,  I  must  take 
this  rostrum  and  oppose  the  amendment 
the  gentleman  has  offered. 

There  is  no  basis  for  tlie  assumption 
that  the  State  legislatures  are  not  re- 
sponsive to  the  wishes  of  the  electors. 
A  recent  survey  conducted  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Michigan.  Mr.  Griffin. 
discloses  that  there  is  sufficient  support 
for  the  ratification  of  the  direct  election 
plan  among  the  legislatures  in  the  small- 
er States.  There  is  no  warrant  also  in 
departing  from  the  almost  uninterrupted 
practice  of  State  legislative  ratification. 
The  repeal  of  prohibition  is  not  a  paral- 
lel situation.  The  21st  amendment  in- 
volved repudiation  of  an  amendment 
adopted  only  1-1  years  earlier. 

Conceivably,  a  referendum  was  suit- 
able imder  such  circumstances.  I  remem- 
ber I  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  when  we  proposed  the  re- 
peal amendment.  It  might  interest  the 
Members  to  know  that  at  that  time  I 
.supported  in  the  committee  the  conven- 
tion method.  But  I  also  want  to  indicate 
that  word  came  from  the  White  House 
from  Mr.  Roosevelt  personally  that  he 
was  very  anxious  to  have  the  convention 
method  used  for  ratification. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  very  astute.  He 
wanted  to  take  advantage  of  the  excite- 
ment that  permeated  the  whole  Nation 
with  reference  to  prohibition.  He  had  his 
eye  on  the  next  election,  and  wanted  to 
capitalize  on  it. 

I  am  free  to  confess  I  was  a  coconspira- 
tor with  him  in  that  regard.  But  that  in- 
stance was  highly  different  from  today. 
Almost    all   of    the   amendments    were 
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adopted   by    ratification   by   the    State 
legislatures. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  17th  amend- 
ment providing  for  the  direct  election  of 
Senators  was  approved  by  the  State 
legislatures.  Here  were  the  State  legisla- 
tures giving  up  a  very  great  prerogative 
and,  vet,  the  Congress  provided  that  they 
should  ratify.  The  19th  amendment  that 
concerned  itself  with  the  vote  for  women 
was  ratified  by  the  State  legislatures. 

Tlie  question  of  the  Presidential  and 
succession  term,  the  20th  amendment, 
was  ratified  by  the  State  legislatures. 

Prohibition  repeal,  was  the  21st 
amendment. 

The  22d  amendment,  having  to  do  with 
the  terms  of  the  President  was  ratified 
by  tlie  State  legislatures. 

Tlie  23d  amendment,  extending  the 
Dresidential  vote  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, was  ratified  by  the  State  legisla- 
tures. 

The  24th  amendment  abolishing  the 
poll  tax  in  Federal  elections,  was  ratified 
by  the  State  legislatures. 

The  25th  amendment,  having  to  do 
with  Presidential  inability,  was  ratified 
by  the  State  legislatures. 

So  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  we 
should  depart  from  the  tradition  and  the 
custom  that  has  prevailed:  namely,  rati- 
fication by  the  State  legislatures. 

Now,  the  State  legislatures,  if  they  are 
going  to  be  using  the  convention  method, 
have  to  adopt  first  a  procedure  for  the 
holding  of  a  convention.  They  have  to 
decide  on  procedures  to  select  those  who 
will  be  delegates  to  the  convention.  Tliat 
is  a  cumbersome  process  and  procedure. 
They  must  determine  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  electors  and  the  salary  of 
the  members  of  the  convention.  They 
must  determme  what  shall  be  done  at 
the  time  of  the  convention,  and  the  time 
for  holding  the  convention  and  where  it 
sliall  be  held. 

If  the  legislatures  go  through  that  in- 
tricate process,  in  the  first  instance,  why 
can  they  not  just  simply  accept  or  reject 
the  amendment  we  arc  offering;  them? 
Thus.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
go  through  the  cumbersome  procedure 
provided  for  by  the  convention  method. 
We  only  provided  for  the  convention 
method  in  the  case  of  repealing  prohibi- 
tion in  the  Roosevelt  administration,  and 
there  were  political  reasons  for  that. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  I  just  want  to  point 
out  that  I  think  the  impatience  that  the 
pepole  felt  at  the  time  of  the  repeal  of 
prohibition  is  the  kind  of  impatience  that 
the  people  feel  now  with  respect  to  their 
right  to  vote  to  elect  a  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Might  I  point  out  further  that  the 
machinery  has  already  been  set  up  in 
16  of  the  Stales  as  a  result  of  the  repeal 
of  the  21st  amendment. 

May  I  say  further  that  we  should  not 
be  afraid.  If  we  are  not  afraid  to  let  the 
people  vote  to  elect  a  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  we  should 
not  be  afraid  to  let  the  people  decide 
through  the  election  of  delegates  and  by 


a  State  convention  whether  they  want 
to  ratify  or  reject  this  proposal. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  certainly  am  not 
afraid.  I  certainly  have  worked  hard  to 
get  this  amendment  perfected. 

You  know  there  is  an  old  saying — if 
you  are  afraid  of  the  forest,  you  will 
never  see  the  wolves.  I  want  to  know  the 
wolves.  I  want  to  know  all  the  dangers 
and  the  facts  and  circumstances  and 
weigh  all  the  facts  and  circum.stances.  I 
am  not  afraid.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
State  legislatures.  I  think  they  will  ratify 
this  proposal  directly.  That  is  what  I 
believe. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  certainly  want  to 
indicate  to  the  Rentleman  my  strong 
support  of  the  direct  popular  election 
principle. 

I  further  want  to  indicate  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  believe  this  amendment 
will  strengthen  the  proposal  and  will 
assure  its  ratification. 

I  am  very  fearful,  on  the  basis  of  what 
I  have  read  and  on  the  basis  of  polls 
that  have  been  conducted  that  the  State 
legislatures  will  not  ratify  it. 

I  think  there  is  a  direct  corollary  be- 
tween the  repeal  of  prohibition  where 
the  State  legislatures  were  elected  as 
drys — that  is  voting  dry  and  drinking 
wet.  In  this  case  I  think  the  State  legis- 
latures may  adhere  to  the  bonus  vote 
principle  or  the  State  interest  which  they 
liave  in  this  subject,  and  not  the  right  of 
the  people  to  vote  to  elect  a  President 
and  Vice  President. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  remember  the  pro- 
hibition era  very  well.  Let  me  illustrate 
what  was  liappening  in  the  country  and 
tlie  desire  of  the  people  for  a  change. 
I  had  inherited  some  600  acres  of  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cimarron.  Kans.  I  went 
cut  there  to  see  the  property. 

I  got  off  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  there 
in  Cimarron.  It  was  a  cold  night.  A  bliz- 
zard enfolded  tlie  area.  I  said  to  the 
conductor  of  the  car,  "Where  can  I  get 
something  strong  to  drink?" 

He  said,  "You  have  to  ask  the  station- 
master." 

I   went   to   the   stationmaster.   and   I 
said,  "Where  can  I  get  something  strong 
to  drink?  I  am  very  cold." 
He  said  "Are  you  a  stranger  here?" 
I  said,  "Yes.'' 

He  said.  "I'll  tell  you.  Go  across  the 
railroad  track,  and  a  block  below  is  a 
schoolhouse.  That  is  the  onlj'  place  in 
Cimarron   where   you   can't    get   it.  " 

That  is  what  happened.  That  was  the 
situation  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  The  whole  Nation 
wanted  repeal  of  prohibition.  That  is 
why  Roosevelt  took  advantage  of  it. 

I  On  request  of  Mr.  McClory  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Celler  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.  I 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  has 
asked  for  additional  time,  but  I  should 
advise  him  that  I  do  not  have  any  more 
stories  to  tell. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  just  want  to  point 
out  that  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  to  which 
the  gentleman  made  reference  and  where 
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the  incident  occurred,  the  State  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Kansas  would  not 
vote  to  repeal  prohibition,  whereas  the 
other  forces  or  other  interests  may  have 
been  involved  so  far  as  the  people  them- 
selves are  concerned. 

Mr.  PEIOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  article  V  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  we  know  provides  for  two 
forms  of  ratification  of  amendments  to 
the  Constitution — one  by  State  legisla- 
ture and  the  other  by  State  convention. 
There  are  presently  25  amendments  to 
the  Constitution.  Only  one  amendment 
was  ratified  by  State  convention.  Tlie 
traditional  manner  is  clearly  ratification 
by  State  legislature. 

Ratification  by  State  legislature  has 
several  advantages.  A  State  convention 
would  have  to  be  chosen  and  assembled. 
This  would  obviously  take  a  substantial 
amount  of  time.  State  legislatures  are 
already  constituted. 

Once  a  State  convention  had  been 
called  together,  there  is  presently  no  re- 
quirement that  would  bind  them  solely 
to  consideration  of  electoral  reform.  It  is 
unclew  whether  Congress  could  limit 
them  to  consideration  of  this  one  issue. 

State  legislatures  are  presently  chosen 
In  each  State  by  a  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic process.  They  clearly  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public's  choosing. 

There  is  no  established  manner  of 
choosing  a  State  convention.  Thus,  such 
a  convention  might  not  in  all  States  rep- 
resent the  people  to  the  extent  that  the 
State  legislature  does. 

I  urge  rejection  of  the  amendment  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  would  Uke  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  the  drafters 
of  the  Constitution  put  this  provision  into 
the  Constitution  for  a  purpose.  It  is  not 
a  meaningless,  useless  device.  It  is  an 
available  device  which  the  drafters  knew 
they  should  put  into  that  instrument.  In 
fact,  the  original  draft  of  the  Constitu- 
tion provided  only  for  this  method  of 
ratification. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that 
where  the  people's  rights  are  concerned, 
so  far  as  voting  or  depriving  people  of 
the  right  to  vote  or  things  of  that  na- 
ture, this  method  is  the  preferred 
method,  and  I  think  that  is  a  very  strong 
argument. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  It  is  obvious  there  are 
two  methods.  The  question  is.  which  is 
preferable?  I  believe  that  ratification  by 
the  State  legislatures  is  preferable. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  the  State  legisla- 
ture method  is  preferable  in  some  cases, 
but  I  think  in  this  case,  where  the  pop- 
ular vote  is  so  strong  and  the  legisla- 
tive support  is  very  questionable,  the 
State-ratifying  convention  is  far  prefer- 
able. 

MOTION     OFFERED    BY     MB.    CELLER 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  limit  debate  on  the  amendment  and 
aU  amendments  thereto.  I  move  that 
all  debate  on  the  McClory  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  conclude  in 
15  minutes. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steiger  ) . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Mc- 
Clory amendment.  I  must  admit  the  fact 
that  the  dean  of  the  House  and  the  very 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  a  great  deal  over  me.  I  am  not  old 
enough  to  remember  prohibition,  nor  the 
repeal  of  prohibition.  I  do.  however,  be- 
lieve it  would  be  appropriate  to  use  the 
alternative  route  granted  in  the  Consti- 
tution to  ratify  this  amendment.  I  do  so 
for  two  reasons. 

First,  I  think  a  State  ratifying  con- 
vention with  all  that  it  entails  and  re- 
cognizing all  the  problems  that  may  be 
in  its  path,  nevertheless,  can  bring  about 
a  greater  degree  of  public  understand- 
ing of  the  issue  of  the  reform  of  the 
electoral  college. 

Second,  it  does  seem  to  me  even  though 
I  sen-ed  in  the  State  legislature  for  6 
years  and  have  great  respect  for  the 
State  legislative  process  in  my  State,  I 
would  like  to  see  this  kind  of  historic 
debate  take  place  in  the  halls  of  a  ratify- 
ing convention  and  not  necessarily  in  the 
halls  of  the  Assembly  and  Senate  in  Wis- 
consin. Let  us  encourage  delegates  to 
such  a  State  convention  to  run  solely  on 
this  issue  and  be  judged  accordingly. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  McClory  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Jacobs  » . 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  tlie  question  has  now  come  down 
to  whether  people  are  more  interested 
in  di'inking  or  in  voting,  as  to  whether 
tliere  should  be  a  convention.  My  chair- 
man has  mentioned  the  politics  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  and  so  I  want  to 
quote  Mr.  Roosevelt  about  an  incident 
that  occui'red  during  his  inciunbency. 

A  fellow  named  Uncle  Jed  was  asked 
by  his  nephew  whether  he  was  getting 
hard  of  hearing.  He  said.  "Yeah,  I  am 
af eared  that  I  am  getting  a  mite  deef." 
Whereupon,  Uncle  Jed  went  to  Boston 
to  see  an  ear  doctor,  and  he  said  "that 
doctor  asked  me  if  I'd  been  drinking  any. 
And  I  said  I  drink  a  mite."  The  doctor 
then  said  to  Uncle  Jed,  "I  might  as  well 
tell  you  now,  that  either  you  cut  out 
drinking  or  you  are  going  to  lose  your 
hearing  altogether."  "Well,"  said  Uncle 
Jed,  "I  thought  it  over."  "And  I  said, 
'Doc,  I  like  what  I  have  been  drinking 
so  much  better  than  what  I  have  been 
hearing  that  I  reckon  I'll  just  keep  on 
getting  deaf."  " 

I  suspect  people  were  more  interested 
in  the  subject  of  drinking  early  in  the 
century  than  they  are  in  the  subject  of 
the  direct  election. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Indiana 
Assembly.  I  can  assure  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  that  the  as- 
sembly is  regarded  as  a  public  body.  And 
it  is  regarded  as  representative.  And  it 
is  badly  in  need  of  public  recognition  for 


the  dignity  that  State  government 
deserves. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  '  Mr.  Hansen  > 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  McClorj-  amend- 
ment which  I  believe  has  a  great  deal  of 
merit.  I  support  it  for  thiee  reasons. 

First  of  all,  I  believe  this  method  will 
assure  the  passage  and  ultimate  ratifica- 
tion and  adoption  of  the  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  now  under  considera- 
tion. The  American  people  have  indicated 
in  poll  after  poll  their  strong  preference 
for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President.  The  best  way  to  assure  the 
ultimate  ratification  of  the  direct  elec- 
tion amendment  is  to  grant  to  the  people 
the  right  to  make  the  final  decision 
through  conventions  in  the  States. 

Second,  in  nay  judgment  it  will  also 
provide  a  mechanism  for  the  direct  ex- 
pression by  the  people  of  this  countiy 
of  their  own  wishes  in  the  matter  of  the 
election  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
adoption  of  this  amendment  will  give 
the  people  a  direct  means  to  manifest 
their  desire  on  how  they  should  exercise 
the  right  to  vote  that  is  basic  to  every 
American. 

Third,  it  is  also  my  strong  belief  that 
because  of  the  serise  of  urgency  that  is 
felt  across  the  counti-y  and  the  growing 
recognition  of  the  need  to  act  promptly 
to  amend  the  Constitution  before  the 
next  presidential  election,  final  ratifica- 
tion will  come  more  quickly  by  State 
conventions  than  by  action  of  the  State 
legislatures. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Williams). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  must 
take  issue  with  the  statements  which  are 
being  made  here  today  that  a  constitu- 
tional convention  held  in  the  various 
States  would  be  more  responsive  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  than  would  the  State 
legislatures.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  most  of  our  State  legislators  are 
elected  on  a  2 -year  term,  just  as  are  the 
Members  of  this  House.  I  am  confident 
that  they  will  be  responsive  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people  in  their  States,  perhaps  to 
an  even  greater  degree  than  those  people 
who  would  be  elected  as  delegates  to  a 
constitutional  convention. 

In  addition,  my  own  State  had  a  re- 
cent experience  with  a  constitutional 
convention  called  to  revise  some  parts  of 
our  State  constitution.  The  organiza- 
tional difiBcultics,  the  confusion,  and  the 
expense  which  resulted  from  that  State 
constitutional  convention  were  almost 
unbelievable. 

We  have  the  State  legislatures.  We 
should  have  confidence  in  them  Let  us 
use  them. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reco,?- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr. 
McClory  ) . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
we  are  deciding  here  at  this  time  on  this 
amendment  is  whether  or  not  we  want 
to  respond  to  what  is  the  popular  will, 
it  seems  to  me,  of  the  people  of  America, 
because  we  know  that  the  popular  vote  is 
popular  among  the  people. 
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I  suggest  that  delegates  elected  to  a 
State  ratifying  convention,  being  elected 
by  the  people  on  the  issue  whether  they 
want  to  ratify  or  reject  the  popular  vote 
principle,  are  going  to  be  most  responsive 
to  the  people  and  are  going  to  be  knowl- 
edgeable with  regard  to  this  issue. 

I  suggest  that  the  State  legislative 
bodies,  where  legislators  are  elected  on 
other  issues  and  many  will  have  been 
elected  before  they  come  to  this  issue, 
are  not  going  to  reflect  the  popular  will 
in  the  same  way. 

That  is  why  I  believe  this  amendment 
perhaps  is  unique  insofar  as  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  concerned,  perhaps 
unique  in  the  same  sense  that  repeal  of 
prohibition  was  imique. 

Ths  is  a  subject  in  which  the  people 
have  a  vital,  articiilate  and  outspoken 
interest,  which  they  have  demonstrated. 
It  seems  to  me  we  must  give  them  the 
opportvmity  to  give  expression  to  that 
interest. 

I  suggest  that  this  amendment  is  good 
for  both  supporters  and  opponents  of 
the  direct  popular  election.  If  Members 
feel  the  people  in  their  States  would 
reject  it.  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
have  delegates  elected  who  would  reject 
the  proposal. 

Whether  the  Members  support  it  or 
oppose  it,  this  provides  an  opportunity 
lor  them  to  reflect  the  will  of  the  people 
of  their  States.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  iMr,  Hun- 
gate  ) , 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment  because  I 
beUeve  it  represents  the  best  path  to  see 
this  constitutional  amendment  become 
effective,  requiring  as  it  does  the  approval 
of  37  of  the  50  States. 

On  May  19,  in  cooperation  with  the 
chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committees  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, we  had  public  hearings  on  this 
question  in  the  Missouri  Statehouse  at 
Jefferson  City.  Mo. 

I  really  believe  the  best  chance  for 
this  to  be  approved  by  37  States  is  the 
convention  method  proposed  here. 

One  other  question  has  arisen.  It  was 
debated  in  the  committee.  I  should  like 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  i  Mr.  Hutchinson  » .  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  convention  can  be  limited 
to  the  sole  question  of  ratification;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  It  is  clear  in  the 
fifth  article  of  the  amendment  that  there 
are  two  types  of  conventions. 

One  is  a  ratifying  convention.  When 
the  matter  is  submitted  to  a  State  for 
ratification  by  convention,  it  can  deal 
only  with  that  question  so  far  as  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  other  type  of  convention  would 
be  the  type  where  a  convention  was 
called  nationally  to  propose  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution.  That  tjrpe  is 
an  altogether  different  convention,  which 
would  not  be  encompassed  in  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 


Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks.  When  I  need  a  consti- 
tutional lawYer,  I  know  where  to  go. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
McCulloch>  . 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr  chairman,  I 
regret  that  I  find  myself  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment  which  is  supported  by 
one  of  my  very  best  and  ablest  friends 
on  the  floor  of  the  Committee. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  though,  that  the 
conclusions  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee and,  for  instance,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Williams i  are 
accurate  and  that  this  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  not  serve  the  purpose 
which  is  intended  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

I  noted  the  statement  of  my  colleague 
from  Ohio  'Mr.  Taft).  Of  course,  you 
all  know  that  I  was  the  minority  leader 
of  the  Ohio  House  and  then  the  speaker. 
I  am  convinced  after  that  long  service 
in  the  Ohio  House  that  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  my  State 
are  courageous  and  responsive  to  the 
will  of  the  people. 

It  has  been  mentioned  a  number  of 
times  that  we  tried  this  convention  meth- 
od in  a  condition  and  under  a  state  of 
affairs  which  are  totally  unlike  those 
today.  We  are  inviting  trouble.  We  will 
gain"  nothing  by  adopting  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  trust  it  is  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  re^g- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  Yofj^Av. 
Celleri  to  close  debate  on  the  flhend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  . 

The   question   was   taken;    and   on   a 
division   "demanded  by  Mr.  McClory) 
there  were — ayes  9,  noes  63. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEEED    BV    MR.    FISH 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fish;  On  page 
2.  Hne  20.  strike  •40'  and  Inser.  in  lieu 
triereof  'aS". 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  sym- 
pathize with  the  gentleman  who  earlier 
this  afternoon  said.  "When  are  we  going 
to  wrap  this  up  and  get  on  to  a  vote?" 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I  wish  the  members  of  the 
committee  this  afternoon  would  also  re- 
flect that  what  has  been  said  this  week 
and  last  week  on  the  floor  was  also  said 
and  listened  to  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee during  several  weeks  of  testimony 
and  executive  sessions  last  winter  and 
spring.  There  are  at  least  two  amend- 
ments that  I  favor,  although  I  am  thor- 
oughly in  favor  of  the  resolution  for  the 
direct  popular  vote.  I  believe  one  calls 
these  perfecting  amendments,  which  I 
understand  is  the  name  that  one  gives  to 
an  amendment  you  are  in  favor  of. 

Ml.  Chairman,  this  amendment  deals 
directly  and  simply  with  the  issue  giving 
Members  the  most  concern.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  a  runoff  contingency  does 
concern  the  Member.s.  No  issue  before  the 


Judiciary  Committee  was  considered  as 
long  as  the  runoff  election  contingency 
provided  for  in  House  Joint  Resolution 
681.  No  part  of  the  direct  election  ap- 
proach caused  us  to  search  harder  for 
an  alternative.  The  entiJ-e  range  of  alter- 
natives was  presented  and  discussed  fully 
in  committee.  To  avoid  a  runoff  the  com- 
mittee considered  adopting  a  different 
method  of  coimting  the  vote  such  as  the 
district  plan.  We  considered  the  contin- 
gency of  the  House  and  Senate  in  joint 
session.  We  considered  election  by  a  sim- 
ple plurality. 

The  reason  for  this  concern  was  real, 
justifiable  uneasiness  over  a  runoff  elec- 
tion which  we  need  not  belabor  here — 
cost,  delay  and  uncertainty. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Ford  I  has  graphically  illustrated  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  contingency  election  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Enlargement  by  inclusion  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  contingency  is  not  an  improve- 
ment of  any  substance. 

Application  of  the  district  plan  as  the 
contingency  would  only  resurrect  the 
evils  of  the  present  system:  The  winner 
take  all  and  the  chance  that  the  popular 
vote  loser  can  be  the  winner.  In  the  last 
analysis  the  committee  rejected  all  alter- 
natives to  the  runoff. 

I  favor  returning  to  the  people  in  a 
runoff  election — if  a  runoff  is  necessary. 
But,  let  us  here  today  make  sure  that 
a  contingency  is  so  remote  as  to  remove 
the  genuine  concern  shared  by  so  many 
Members  of  the  House.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished by  reducing  the  40-percent 
requirement  to  35  percent. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr.  Mc- 
Clory) will  explain  to  the  House  how 
dramatically  the  odds  rise  against  a  run- 
off when  the  40-percent  requirement  is 
lowered  to  35  percent.  The  contingency 
would  never  occur  at  the  35 -percent  re- 
quirement based  on  our  Nation's  expe- 
rience of  frequency  of  third-party  can- 
didates. Assuming  twice  the  frequency 
of  third-party  activity  as  we  have  ex- 
perienced in  the  past,  the  odds  are  one 
in  over  160  elections  of  a  mnoff  under 
the  35-percent  requirement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  40-percent  re- 
quirement does  not  provide  the  needed 
margin  of  safety  against  a  rimoff.  Four 
men  have  been  elected  President  within  a 
few  percentage  points  of  40  percent.  It 
was  clear  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  that  the  prospects  of 
even  stronger  third-party  challenges 
than  have  been  known  to  date  are  real 
and  present. 

Third-  and  fourth-party  candidacies 
would  be  discouraged  by  the  lower 
figtire.  Why?  Clearly,  the  higher  the  re- 
quirement— the  greater  the  mcentive  for 
a  third-party  challenge.  A  strong  chal- 
lenge bv  a  third-party  candidate  imder  a 
40-.  45-,  or  50-percent  requirement 
could  prevent  there  being  a  winner  and 
make  a  runoff  necessary.  But,  the  lower 
the  requirement,  the  more  likely  it  is 
that  a  major  party  candidate  with  all 
the  advantages  of  party  machinery, 
party  membership,  and  party  loyalty 
would  prevail. 

To  cause  a  runoff  election  under  a  35- 
percent  reqtiirement — to  keep  no  candi- 
date    from    winning — the    third-parly 
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challenger  would  have  to  gamer  at  lea^t 
30  percent  of  the  popular  vote — a  remote 
prospect. 

To  be  a  contender  in  the  runoff,  un- 
der a  35-percent  requirement,  the  third- 
party  challenger  would  have  to  gamer 
more  than  30  percent  of  the  popular 
vote — an  even  remoter  prospect. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
magic  in  a  40-percent  mandate.  In  fact 
the  historical  evidence  is  on  the  side  of 
the  proposition  that  a  President  with  a 
plurality  of  votes  under  40  percent  can 
be  just  as  effective  in  leading  our  Nation 
as  a  landslide  winner. 

My  amendment  should  expel  the  fear 
and  justified  concern  many  have  over 
the  rimoff  contingency. 

My  amendment  should  be  more  ac- 
ceptable than  the  40-percent  require- 
ment to  those  who  favor  a  plurality 
President. 

This  amendment  should  also  be  ac- 
ceptable to  those  who  feel  there  should 
be  a  stated  mandate,  a  minimiun  vote 
if  you  will,  for  the  election  of  our  Presi- 
dent. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amerrdllient. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
Fish  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemen  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas   cMr. 

ECKHARDT)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  offset  I  want  to  give  notice  here  that 
being  from  Texas.  I  will  not  go  below 
27.5  percent  on  this  amendment  under 
any  circumstances. 

Seriously,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  wish  to 
make  here  this  point:  Suppose  this 
amendment  had  been  in  effect  in  the  1932 
election,  and  let  us  change  the  cast  of 
characters  and  have  the  third-party  can- 
didate, instead  of  being  the  Socialist 
candidate,  say.  Mr.  Townsend  or.  even 
better.  Governor  Long,  someone  who 
would  make  a  really  strong  appeal  to  the 
American  people  of  that  time.  Remem- 
ber, 35  percent  is  barely  over  one-third. 
That  means  that  if  the  election  had  been 
evenly  divided  between  Mr.  Hoover  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and,  say.  a  Mr.  Townsend. 
it  would  have  been  entirely  possible  for 
a  third  party,  on  a  sweep  of  demagogic 
appeal,  to  have  gotten  the  plurality  in 
that  election  even  though  the  Democrat 
and  Republican  Parties  at  large,  or  about 
two-thirds  of  the  Nation,  opposed  such 
minority  candidate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory)  . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish). 

This  is  perhaps  the  first  time  in  our 
experience  that  we  have  been  able  to 
apply  a  systems  analysis  method  to  a 
major  legislative  problem.  However,  we 
do  have  that  type  of  credible  data  avail- 
able to  us  today. 

We  have  had  strong  third-party  can- 
didates in  the  past.  We  have  had  elec- 


tions decided  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. We  have  had  14  elections  where 
the  candidate  who  received  the  greatest 
popular  vote — nevertheless  had  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  total.  In  fact,  we  have 
one  election  where  the  winning  candi- 
date. Abraham  Lincoln,  received  less 
than  40  percent  of  the  total  vote. 

In  addition,  we  have  two  elections 
where  third-party  candidates  have  re- 
ceived a  total  of  30.8  percent  of  the  vote, 
one  case  where  the  third  party  received 
26  percent,  and  another  instance  where 
third  parties  received  21  percent  of  the 
total. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  third  party 
candidate  of  the  Bull  Moose — or  Progres- 
sive Party — received  more  votes  than  the 
candidate  of  the  second  party — the  Re- 
publican Party  candidate,  William 
Howard  Taft. 

Based  on  the  experience  of  these  third- 
party  efforts — since  1824,  and  multiply- 
ing their  frequency  by  five — in  other 
words,  considering  that  such  third  party 
strength  shall  occur  five  times  as  often — 
and  running  500  random  election  results 
through  the  computer — based  again  on 
our  part  experience — we  find  that  the 
winning  candidate  will  receive  less  than 
40  percent  of  the  total  vote  in  and  out 
of  every  11  elections.  But  the  chances  of 
a  runoff  is  reduced  to  one  out  of  every  100 
elections — if  the  popular  winner  is  re- 
quired to  receive  not  less  than  35  percent 
of  the  vote. 

In  fact — if  we  would  double  the  fre- 
quency of  third-party  candidates — a 
runoff  would  occur  in  only  one  out  of 
every  167  elections — if  we  reduce  the 
minimum  required  vote  of  the  popular 
winner  to  35  percent.  The  chance  of  a 
runoff  with  the  required  40  percent  would 
be  8  times  greater  (or  one  out  of  every 
19  elections) . 

Great  apprehension  has  been  expressed 
concerning  a  nationwide  popular  run- 
off— in  the  event  no  candidate  receives 
the  required  40-percent  plurality  as  es- 
tablished in  the  committee  bill. 

This  apprehension  was  expressed  fre- 
quently throughout  the  hearings  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  It  was  expressed  to 
the  president  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. William  T.  Gossett.  who  testi- 
fied before  the  committee  in  behalf  of  the 
40-percent  minimum.  Indeed.  Mr.  Gos- 
sett said,  in  part,  at  page  193: 

We  picked  the  40  f>ercent  as  being  some- 
what conclusive,  somewhat  significant  as  a 
plurality.  That  Is  not  to  say  that  35  jiercent 
or  even  30  percent  would  not  be  significant, 
or  would  not  be  sound. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Gossett  admitted  that  with 
all  of  the  problems  of  election  contests, 
recounts,  election  tabulations,  a  nmoff 
campaign  and  the  imminence  of  inaugu- 
ration in  January — not  to  mention  the 
need  for  orderly  transition  to  which  the 
Congress  has  given  its  earnest  attention 
at  earlier  sessions — Mr.  Gossett  conceded 
that— 

It  might  be  necessary  In  that  event  (of  a 
n.inoff)  to  advance  the  first  election  to  a  date 
early  in  October,  rather  than  November. 

Changing  the  election  date  would  not 
seem  to  pose  too  serious  an  obstacle  but 
this  would  also  entail  advancing  pri- 
mary dates  in  some  states — probably  the 
holding  of  national  conventions  at  earlier 
dates  and  a  myriad  of  other  changes 
which    have    not    been    considered    or 
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thought  out  In  reviewing  the  entire  com- 
plicated, complex  and  alarming  subject 
of  a  general  naticmwlde  popular  election 
runoff. 

Contingency  proposals  to  avoid  the 
runoff  were  proposed  in  the  committee 
with  substantial  support  for  a  plan  which 
would  permit  a  joint  session  of  the  House 
and  Senate  to  decide  the  election  in  the 
event  no  candidate  for  President  received 
as  much  as  40  percent  of  the  vote.  Of 
course,  such  a  contingency  system 
would  deprive  the  people  of  the  right  to 
elect  their  President  and  the  candidate 
'With  39  percent  of  the  popular  vote 
against  his  nearest  opponent  who  would 
receive  only  half  as  many  votes  could 
nevertheless  be  the  loser,  while  the 
popular  loser  could  end  up  as  the  con- 
tingency plan  winner. 

Other  alternatives  were  considered  but 
were  not  approved.  Indeed,  the  amend- 
ment which  I  proposed  and  in  which  I 
was  joined  by  my  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Fish)  ended  in  a  tie  vote 
which  means  of  course  that  the  amend- 
ment was  lost.  In  presenting  this  pro- 
posal it  has  been  my  intention  to  retain 
the  popular  vx)te  plan  Intact,  and  yet 
to  make  a  runoff  election  as  remote  as 
possible.  As  I  have  endeavored  to  indi- 
cate, with  a  35-percent  minimum  re- 
quirement the  chances  of  a  popular  elec- 
tion runoff  are  about  one  in  every  167 
elections,  certainly  not  greater  than  one 
in  every  100  elections.  By  retaining  the 
40-percent  figure  we  increase  the  chances 
of  a  runoff  10  times — or  more.  This  I 
have  tried  to  demonstrate  scientifically 
and  mathematically  according  to  the 
most  modem  techniques  available  to  us. 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  reject 
such  techniques  and  take  all  the  chances 
and  urn  all  of  the  risks  which  are  in- 
herent in  the  general  popular  runoff 
with  a  40-percent  minimum  vote  re- 
quired. Let  us  not  provide  here  if  a  can- 
didate such  as  Abraham  Lincoln  again 
receives  39.8  percent  of  the  popular  vote 
that  he  should  be  faced  with  a  runoff— 
Ijossible  defeat  and  at  least  frustration 
of  the  efforts  which  we  are  endeavoring 
to  give  effect  in  this  critical  and  basic 
amendment  to  our  Federal  Constitution 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  wiU 
rise  informally  in  order  that  the  House 
may  receive  a  message. 

The  SPEAKER  resumed  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  receive 
a  message. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  H.R.  6508  en- 
titled: "An  act  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  State  of  California  for  the  -econ- 
struction  of  areas  damaged  by  recent 
storms,  floods,  and  high  waters." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Committee  wiU 
resume  its  sitting. 


I 


DIRECT  POPULAR  ELECTION  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Poff;. 
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Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  author 
of  the  amendment  knows  how  deeply  I 
share  his  concern  about  the  mischief  a 
popular  rimoff  would  work.  Yet.  I  am 
obliged  to  oppose  his  amendment.  I  do  so 
because  it  will  not  solve  the  problem  to 
which  it  is  addressed.  On  the  contrary.  I 
fear  it  may  compound  the  problem  and 
have  a  contrary  consequence. 

The  lower  the  minimum  plurality  per- 
mitted, the  greater  incentive  a  minority 
party  candidate  has  to  enter  the  field  and 
greater  the  prospect  he  has.  in  combina- 
tion with  a  number  of  other  minority 
candidates,  to  fragmentize  the  total  pop- 
ular vote  and  deny  the  front-runner  the 
minimum  required. 

In  addition,  if  it  is  true,  and  I  con- 
tend that  it  is.  that  the  40-percent  factor 
in  the  committee  bill  tends  to  guarantee 
that  most  future  Presidents  will  be  mi- 
nority Presidents,  or  more  accurately 
plurality  Presidents,  then  clearly  a  35- 
percent  factor  would  enlarge  the  hazard. 

True,  there  is  nothing  magical  or  sac- 
rosanct about  the  figure  40  percent.  It 
was  chosen  after  much  debate  within 
the  American  Bar  AssociatiDn  and  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj'. 
because  it  was  considered  a  happy  mean, 
low  enough  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
runoffs  and  high  enough  to  discourage 
a  breakdown  of  the  two-party  system. 
And  it  is  a  figure  which  if  applied  to 
presidential  elections  of  the  past,  would 
not  have  changed  the  results  that  were 
achieved  under  the  present  system. 

Personally,  I  would  rather  have  some 
system  which  would  guarantee  absolutely 
and  always  that  the  President  which  the 
system  chooses  would  be  the  President 
who  also  won  a  majority  of  the  popular 
vote.  This  cannot  be  done  except  at  the 
expense  of  increasing  the  likelihood  of  a 
runoff  in  every  presidential  race. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Celxer). 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMKNOMKNT  OFFERED  BT   MR.   RTAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  ofifered  by  Mr.  Ryan:  On 
page  2,  line  10.  strike  out  section  2 
(lines  10,  II.  12.  13,  14,  15.  16,  and  17) 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "The  Congress 
ch&ll  establish  uniform  qualifications  for 
electors  of  President  and  Vice  President." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ryan)  is  recognized  to 
speak  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
the  Congress  should  establish  uniform 
voter  qualifications.  I  believe  section  2 
of  the  resolution  before  us  really  avoids 
the  problem  which  will  inevitably  arise 
as  long  as  there  is  a  direct  national  elec- 
tion with  varying  age.  residency,  literacy, 
and  other  qualifications  among  the  50 
States. 

The  outcome  of  a  national  election 
could  well  be  affected  by  the  difference 
in  eligibility  is  the  various  States. 

Section  2  would  leave  the  reserve  pow- 


er in  the  Congress  to  set  uniform  resi- 
dence qualifications,  but  it  specifically 
omits  the  matter  of  age,  literacy,  and 
other  restrictions. 

Certainly,  at  least  we  should  extend 
the  reserve  power  to  include  all  quali- 
fications. But  I  believe  it  is  preferable  to 
have  Congress  initially  set  the  qualifi- 
cations rather  than  leave  the  matter  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  States. 

Yesterday,  if  I  recall  correctly,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Belch- 
er) raised  a  question — and  a  ver>-  good 
question— about  the  difference  in  age 
qualifications  in  the  various  States.  He 
pointed  out  that  he  was  concerned  that 
under  this  proposed  amendment,  the 
Congress  would  not  have  the  power  to 
set  uniform  Eige  qualifications.  That  is 
true.  Nor  would  it  have  the  power  to  s.t 
qualifications,  other  than  residency,  un- 
der the  reserve  power.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  that  we 
should  not  leave  it  to  the  State  legis- 
latures to  bid  against  each  other. 

If  the  States  are  permitted  to  set  wide- 
ly divergent  voter  qualifications  in  na- 
tional elections,  then  each  citizen  will 
not  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  selection 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President — 
and  after  all,  that  is  the  premise  of  the 
resolution  before  us. 

In  a  direct  national  election,  why 
should  an  18-year-old  in  the  State  of 
Georgia  be  able  to  vote  when  an  18- 
year-old  or  a  19-year-old  or  20-year-old 
in  the  State  of  New  York  cannot  vote? 

Or  in  a  direct  national  election,  why 
should  a  person  who  has  lived  in  Mary- 
land for  45  days  be  allowed  to  vote,  when 
a  person  who  has  lived  in  Mississippi  for 
45  days,  or  indeed  for  less  than  2  years, 
isnot  able  to  vote? 

We  know  that  in  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire,  for  instance,  there  is  a  30- 
day  residence  requirement,  and  in  New 
York  it  is  90  days. 

It  would  be  much  more  democratic 
and  more  in  keeping  with  the  .<:pirit  of 
the  direct  election  principle,  which  we 
are  hopefully  establishing  through  this 
constitutional  amendment,  to  establish 
national  qualifications. 

We  also  know  there  is  wide  discrep- 
ancy among  the  States  in  residency  re- 
quirements. Texas  and  Utah  require  resi- 
dency in  the  State  for  a  year.  Texas  re- 
quires residency  in  the  county  for  6 
months:  Utah  requires  it  for  4  months. 
So  it  goes  through  the  various  States. 
Each  one  of  these  different  qualifications 
destroys  the  concept  of  voter  qualifica- 
tions being  equal  in  a  national  election. 

The  resolution  before  us  does  grant  a 
reserve  power  to  Congress,  but  I  believe 
we  cannot  anticipate  when,  if  ever,  that 
will  be  exercised  or  what  abuses  it  will 
take  to  bring  Congress  to  the  point  of 
exercising  the  power.  The  only  method 
of  really  assuring  that  there  will  be  an 
equalization  of  voter  qualifications  in  na- 
tional elections  is  through  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  sets  forth  spe- 
cifically that  the  Congress  has  that  re- 
sponsibility. 

More  than  half  of  the  States  have 
adopted  "new  resident"  statutes  which 
permit  newly  arrived  residents  to  vote 
In  presidential  elections  dependent  upon 
a  variety  of  schedules.  These,  of  course, 
partially  alleviate  residency  requirement 


inequalities  between  settled  and  newly 
arrived  residents,  biit  they  are  not  uni- 
form, and  there  is  no  assurance  tha*-*ll 
States  will  reduce  residency  qualifica- 
tions for  presidential  elections. 

As  respects  age,  all  States  but  Alaska, 
Georgia.  Hawaii,  and  Kentucky  require 
21  years  to  vote.  Alaska  requires  19; 
Ge(orgia,  18;  Hawaii,  20;  and  Kentucky, 
18. 

A  study  of  State  action  in  recent  years 
on  the  requirement  of  age  indicates  the 
possibility  of  an  enlarging  inequality.  In 
New  Jersey  a  question  of  lowering  the 
voting  age  to  18  will  be  submitted  to  the 
voters  in  November  In  Connecticu*,,  Min- 
nesota, Montana,  and  Wyoming,  the 
question  of  lowering  the  voting  age  to 
18  in  Connecticut  and  to  19  in  each  of 
the  other  States  will  be  submitted  to 
their  respective  voters  in  November  1970. 
In  Massachusetts  and  Nevada  the  ques- 
tion is  awaiting  repassage  In  the  legis- 
latures before  being  placed  on  the  ballot. 
Growing  activity  in  this  area  in  re- 
cent years  presages  an  increase  in  propo- 
sitions for  a  change,  and  each  time  that 
a  State  adopts  a  change  the  greater  will 
be  the  inequality  among  voters  as  re- 
spects qualifications  for  voting  in  a  na- 
tional election. 

The  foregoing  demonstrates  that  there 
exists  considerable  present  and  potential 
discrepancy  among  the  States  as  respects 
the  right  to  vote.  Movement  toward 
equality  in  voting  is  slow  and  halting. 
Between  1890.  for  instance,  when  the 
first  State  granted  women's  suffrage,  and 
ratification  of  the  19th  amendment  in 
1920.  only  14  States  had  granted  suf- 
frage to  women. 

Any  disparity  in  voting  qualifications 
in  a  national  election  is  a  deviation  from 
the  concept  and  spirit  of  such  an  elec- 
tion. Only  the  Federal  Government  can 
create  national  standards.  That  many 
Members  are  in  accord  with  this  premise 
is  demonstrated  by  the  bills  introduced 
by  which  Congress  would  establish  a  na- 
tional standard  for  residency  in  voting 
by  new  residents  in  a  State  in  presiden- 
tial elections. 

During  the  last  two  Congresses  and  this 
one.  there  have  been  introduced,  re- 
spectively. 26.  61,  and  55  joint  resolutions 
amending  the  Constitution  to  estabUsh 
a  nationwide  voting  age  of  18  or  19  for 
all  elections  or  for  Federal  elections. 

These  resolutions  did  not  grant  a  re- 
serve authority  to  Congress  as  is  the  case 
with  residency  requirements  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  681  They  set  the  quali- 
fication itself. 

To  authorize  Congress  to  establish 
uniform  requirements  in  national  elec- 
tions is  in  the  spirit  of  scch  resolutions 
and  in  keepmg  with  the  tenets  of  democ- 
racy and  of  direct  elections. 

I  urge  support  for  my  amendment. 
strBSTTrrrr  amintment  ovratro  bt  mr.  con- 

YERS    FOR    THE    AMENDMENT    OPfTRED    BT    MR. 
RTAN 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan)  .  i 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  J 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Contem  a«  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Rtak:  Page  2.  beginning  on  line  1«,  strike 
out  ■'residence  " 
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Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  with- 
out in  any  way  attempting  to  minimize 
the  substance  and  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Vork,  I  bring  forth,  nevertheless,  a  sub- 
stitute amendment  that  I  think  will  ful- 
fill the  purposes  of  his  amendment,  but 
at  the  same  time  raises  consideration 
that  I  think  will  meet  with  the  approval 
of  a  majority  of  my  colleagues.  My 
amendment  in  effect  would  give  the  re- 
served power  to  the  Congress  to  make 
national  uniform  qualifications  for  the 
right  to  vote  for  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President.  It  would  leave  to  the 
States  the  initial  and  primary  consid- 
eration of  this  matter.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  Is  a  rational  and  important 
amendment  that  we  should  consider  here 
today. 

I  would  like  to  offer  very  briefly  some 
of  the  reasons  in  favor  of  this. 

Let  me  make  one  thing  clear ;  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  States  might  not 
pass  rules  that  would  require  us  to  act 
upon  this  reserved  power  authorization. 
In  other  words,  we  are  leaving  this  open 
Co  the  "States  for  their  initial  control, 
and  then,  if  and  when  a  contingency 
arises  when  we  might  find  it  necessary 
the  Congress  would  have  the  power  to 
establish  some  uniform  national  voting 
qualifications. 

It  might  be  in  our  judgment  that  we 
determine  to  eliminate  the  literacy  re- 
quirement across  the  board.  The  same 
might  apply  to  uniform  voting  age  quali- 
fications or  any  other  points.  I  think  it 
would  do  no  harm  to  the  resolution  be- 
fore us  and  I  think  at  the  same  time  it 
would  serve  a  great  purpose  were  the 
Congress  to  have  this  very  important  re- 
serve power. 

This  is  really  not  that  much  of  a 
change  from  the  committee's  language. 
The  committee  version  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  provides  that  the 
quadifications  for  voting  for  President 
and  Vice  President  shall  be  the  same  as 
the  qualifications  for  voting  for  the 
larger  branch  of  the  State  legislature, 
except  that  the  reserved  power  is  given 
to  the  Congress  to  establish  uniform 
residence  qualifications. 

This  amendment  would  merely  extend 
that  reserved  power  by  .-.uthorizing  Con- 
gress to  make  nationally  imiform  all 
other  qualifications  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent— age  and  literacy  being  the  two 
most  important. 

The  purpose  of  this  perfecting  amend- 
ment is  to  more  fully  implement  the 
basic  rationale  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
681.  to  insure  that  each  vote  for  Presi- 
dent is  equal.  If  each  vote  should  be 
counted  equally,  then  the  rules  for  ac- 
cess to  the  vote  should  also  be  equal  and 
uniform. 

There  are  four  specific  considerations 
which  argue  in  favor  of  this  amendment 
which  I  would  like  to  discuss : 

First.  The  most  fundamental  applica- 
tion of  the  14th  amendment's  guaran- 
tee of  "eqiial  protection  of  the  laws  '  is 
equal  qualifications  for  voting  for  the 
officials  who  make  and  enforce  the  laws. 

Second.  'We  must  have  nationally  uni- 
form presidential  voting  qualifications 
guidelines  If  we  are  to  preserve  equity 
among  the  States  in  changing  from  the 


electoral  college  system  to  the  direct 
popular  vote.  If  the  States  are  to  have 
influence  in  electing  che  President 
strictly  in  proportion  to  how  many  of 
their  residents  turn  out  and  vote  in  any 
particular  election,  then  the  right  to  vote 
should  be  governed  by  the  same  rules 
regardless  in  which  State  a  person  re- 
sides. 

Third.  Much  has  been  made  of  the  dis- 
tinction ijetween  the  rights  of  State  citi- 
zenship as  contrasted  to  the  rights  of 
national  citizenship  and  that  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  flows  from  this  right  of 
State  citizenship  and,  therefore,  should 
be  governed  by  State  laws.  But  the  un- 
derlying thrust  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 681  is  to  make  the  right  to  vote  for 
at  least  the  President,  a  right  of  national 
citizenship.  In  fact,  that  principle  has 
already  been  embodied  in  the  Constitu- 
tion with  the  adoption  of  the  23d  amend- 
ment. Residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia were  empowered  to  vote  for  Pres- 
ident because  they  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  though  not  of  any  par- 
ticular State.  That  is  certainly  logical 
since  the  President  and  Vice  President 
are  the  only  officials  for  which  all  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  vote. 

Fourth.  Simple  equity  requires  adop- 
tion of  nationally  uniform  voting  quali- 
fications guidelines.  Why  should  18-year- 
olds  vote  in  Tennessee,  but  not  In  New 
York?  Why  should  literacy  be  a  require- 
ment in  13  States — and  even  within  some 
of  these  States  not  uniformly — but  not  a 
requirement  in  37  States — including  six 
which  have  a  literacy  requirement  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  suspended 
through  the  Voting  Rights  Act?  Why 
should  illiterates  be  prohibited  from  vot- 
ing in  New  York  and  California,  but  be 
allowed  to  do  so  in  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
and  Michigan?  The  Nixon  administra- 
tion, through  Attorney  General  Mitchell, 
has  already  announced  its  support  for 
abolition  of  the  literacy  tests  nationwide 
because  of  this  inequity. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  perfecting  amendment  so 
that  this  proposed  reform  of  the  system 
for  electing  American  Presidents  will 
fully  insm-e  equality  for  all  citizens. 
Only  if  uniform  qualifications  to  vote  are 
appliable  to  all  American  citizens  in  ad- 
dition to  having  each  vote  counted 
equally,  can  we  claim  to  be  providing  full 
voting  equality  to  all. 

Mr.  'WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for 
this  particular  phrasing.  I  think  it  is  su- 
perior to  the  amendment  which  was  pre- 
sented to  us  before.  It  preserves  the  fed- 
eral system.  It  is  permissive.  I  under- 
stand Congress  could  legislate  on  any  one 
of  these  qualifications  without  legislat- 
ing on  every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  On  any  one  of  them 
or  none  of  them,  as  might  be  deemed 
necessary. 

Mr.  WHITE.  And.  of  course.  Congress 
would  resei-ve  the  power  to  act. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  . 

Mr.  'WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  compliment  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  for  the  effort  he  has  made  to  clear 
up  this  question.  It  has  bothered  stu- 
dents of  the  Constitution  in  this  counti-y 
for  many  years.  I  think  it  would  be  in- 
deed an  unhappy  shortsightedness  on  the 
part  of  this  House  if  we  failed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  an  opportunity  which  is  be- 
fore the  House  now  to  address  ourselves 
at  least  to  providing  the  residual  power 
in  the  Congress  to  meet  the  problems 
that  should  be  anticipated  with  the 
movements  of  our  population,  the  in- 
creased mobility  of  our  people,  and  the 
changes  in  our  living  patterns  that  we 
foresee  in  the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers)  would  en- 
able the  Federal  Government  to  preempt 
the  power  of  the  States  to  set  qualifi- 
cations to  vote  for  President,  and  the 
so-called  Ryan  amendment  would  re- 
quire such  preemption.  I  believe  the  ap- 
proval of  either  of  these  amendments 
would  be  fatal  to  the  chances  of  ratifi- 
cation of  the  constitutional  amendment 
before  us. 

The  amendment  is  highly  controver- 
sial. Regardless  of  how  we  may  feel 
about  the  suggestions  made  by  these  two 
gentlemen,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
it  would  give  rise  to  many  doubts  and 
many  fears  on  the  part  of  the  State  leg- 
islatures. Since  great  powers  are  being 
taken  away  from  the  States,  I  think  it 
would  be  suicidal — if  I  may  use  that 
term — to  adopt  either  one  of  these 
amendments. 

By  saying  that,  I  do  not  express  a  view 
in  disapproval  of  the  theorj-  of  these  two 
gentlemen,  but  just  as  oil  will  not  mix 
with  vinegar  and  just  as  chalk  is  dif- 
ferent from  cheese,  I  do  not  think  the 
two  ideas  could  be  put  together.  I  think 
they  ought  to  be  considered  separately — 
and  separate  and  distinct  from  this  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

The  committee  was  of  the  opinion  that 
such  extension  of  Federal  authority  un- 
necessarily deprived  the  States  of  their 
traditional  role.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment contained  in  the  instant  resolu- 
tion. House  Joint  Resolution  681,  will  not 
modify  or  limit  other  constitutional 
powers  the  Congress  may  presently 
possess — for  example,  under  the  14th 
amendment  in  the  area  of  voting  quali- 
fications. I  believe  the  approach  taken  in 
House  Joint  Resolution  681  is  more  con- 
sistent with  our  federal  system  and  will 
help  Insure  speedy  ratification  of  the  di- 
rect election  proposal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr.  Con- 
yers »  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan). 

The  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
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AMKKDICENT    OrTERKD   BT    M*.   COTTCHUl* 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ooughlln:  On 
page  2,  line  21,  strike  all  after  the  period 
down  through  Une  25  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following r  "If  no  p&lr  of  persons 
receives  at  least  40  per  centum  of  the  whole 
number  of  votss  cast  for  such  offlcee.  then 
the  Congress  sitting  in  Joint  session  shall  on 
or  after  the  3d  of  January  following  the  elec- 
tion choose  from  between  the  two  pairs  of 
perEorxs  joined  as  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President  who  received  the  tw<o 
highest  numbers  of  votes  A  quorum  for  this 
purpose  shall  consist  of  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  ecich  House  of  Congrese,  and  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators 
and  Repreeenlatlves  present  and  voting  shall 
be  necessary  to  a  choice." 

On  p«ige  3,  beginning  on  line  1,  strike  out 
"such  elections"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"elections  vmder  section  1." 

On  page  3,  Une  13,  strike  out  "elected"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "chosen." 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
I  agree  with  the  direct  popular  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President,  there 
is  another  aspect  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 681  which  I  consider  divisive,  dan- 
gerous, and  impractical.  That  is  the  pro- 
vision for  a  runoff  election. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
would  eliminate  the  runoff  election  and 
substitute  a  choice  between  the  two  top 
candidacies  by  the  Congress  sitting  in 
joint  session.  A  majority  of  the  Members 
of  each  House  would  constitute  a  quo- 
ram,  and  a  majority  of  those  present 
would  make  the  choice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  two-party  system 
has  been  a  major  factor  in  providing  sta- 
bility for  this  Nation.  We  have  been  free 
of  the  problems  of  coalition  government 
in  which  the  politicians  make  the  deci- 
sions instead  of  the  majority  of  the  iieo- 
plc. 

In  my  judgment,  the  runoff  election 
presents  the  most  serious  threat  possible 
to  the  stability  of  our  two-party  system. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  we  look 
at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individ- 
ual voter  who  will  know  that  he  may 
have  two  bites  at  the  apple,  who  would 
say,  "I  can  vote  for  my  factional  can- 
didate or  my  regional  candidate  the  first 
time  around,  because  I  may  get  a  second 
chance  if  he  does  not  make  it." 

No  longer  can  we  say  to  the  voter.  "Do 
not  support  a  Wallace -type  candidacy 
because  you  are  throwing  your  vote 
away."  The  voter  may  get  a  second 
chance. 

Splinter  parties  or  candidacies  depend 
for  their  strength  on  their  appeal  to  the 
voters.  The  runoff  procedure  gives  them 
another  appeal.  "Support  me  the  first 
time  around." 

Last  week  we  were  visited  here  in 
Washington  by  a  number  of  French  Dep- 
uties, French  Congressmen,  and  it  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  probe  this  question 
in  some  depth.  The  French  Congress- 
men agreed  that  without  question  in  the 
last  elections  in  France,  in  the  runoff, 
if  the  Conunimist  Party  had  decided  to 
support  President  Pompidou's  opponent 
they  could  have  swung  the  election.  The 
third  and  fourth  parties  could  hold  the 
balance  of  power. 

ThaX  is  what  we  would  create  here. 


In  Prance  they  are  trying  to  get  rid  of 
their  runoff  election,  because  of  what  it 
has  done  to  their  political  .ystem. 

The  complaint  is  made  that  to  have 
a  presidential  election  decided  'jy  the 
House  of  Representatives  means  wheeling 
and  dealing,  but  I  would  rather  see  that 
question  decided  by  535  Members  from 
both  of  our  major  parties  than  by  three 
or  four  or  five  candidates  wheeUng  and 
deaUng  among  themselves. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  are  practical 
objections  to  tlie  rimoff ;  namely,  the  ex- 
pense both  to  the  ccmmunities  and  the 
candidates. 

During  all  of  the  hearings  that  we 
had  on  this  bill  no  one  really  showed 
great  enthusiasm  for  the  runoff.  It  was 
there  more  or  less  by  default  as  the  way 
to  decide  the  question.  There  ^  another 
way  to  do  it,  and  that  way  is  to  have  it  go 
to  the  House  and  the  Senate  sitting  in 
joint  session  as  provided  by  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  support  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  cease  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  am  advised  that  we 
have  several  here  who  will  want  to  make 
brief  statements  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. I  wonder  if  the  disting\iished 
chairman  might  withhold  his  request 
temporarily. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  will  gladly  do  so. 
Mr.   POFP.   Mr.   Chairman,    I   rise   in 
enthusiastic    support    of    the    pending 
amendment. 

First  of  all  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  gentleman  for  the  quality  of  his  com- 
ments. They  were  incisive,  eloquent,  and 
sincere.    They    refiect   genuine   concern 
about  one  of  the  essential  features  of  the 
committee  resolution,  that  is,  a  concern 
shared  by  all  who  have  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  total  package.   It  is  one 
thing  to  favor  a  direct  election.  It  is  al- 
together another  thing  to  favor  the  con- 
tingency mechanism  which  becomes  op- 
erative if  the  direct  system  fails  properly 
to  function.  The  contingency  mechanism 
proposed   in   the   committee   resolution 
would  become  operative  if  the  candidate 
in   the   general   election   with   the   most 
votes  failed  to  receive  a  plurality  of  at 
least  40  percent.  At  that  point,  as  the 
gentleman   from   Pennsylvania   has   so 
well  explained,  if  the  two  candidates  who 
survived  the  general  election  are  facing 
the  runoff  with  any  degree  of  political 
reality,    there    will    come    a    season    of 
wheeling  and  dealing  the  like  of  which 
this  countrj'  has  not  known  since  the 
last  time  the  election  fell  into  the  House 
of  Representatives.  More  than  that,  if 
the  general  election  should  be  fraught 
with  fraud  challenges  or  if  thsre  should 
be  vote  contests  in  a  number  of  precincts 
or  States  based  upon  simple  errors  in 
tabulation    of    the    total    popular    vote, 
there  would  be  the  prospect  first  of  ad- 
ministrative   appeals    and,    once    that 
route   had   been   run,   the   prospect  of 
lengthy    litigation.    More    signtftcantly, 
that  same  process  of  administrative  ap- 


peal and  litigation  could  be  repeated  in 
the  rimoff  election.  I  suggest  realistically 
tliat  it  is  impossible  to  expect  that  such 
a  process  could  be  repeated  in  the  brief 

interval  of  time  that  exi.sts  between  the 
general  election  in  e&rly  November  and 
the  meeting  of  the  Congress  in  early 
January. 

This  leaves  only  two  potentials.  One, 
tlie  Congress  itself  will  assume  the  bur- 
den of  writing  the  statute  which  defines 
tlie  procedures  by  which  voting  contests 
will  be  resolved;  or,  two,  the  Congress 
luider  its  power  provided  in  section  4  of 
this  resolution  will  change  the  date  of 
ilie  general  election  and  fix  it  earlier  in 
tlie  year. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  fix  it  as  early 
as  the  month  of  -August  in  order  to  be 
certain  that  enough  time  will  elapse  after 
the  general  election  to  make  a  proper 
resolution  of  both  contests  before  the 
runoff  and  then  make  a  proper  resolu- 
tion of  both  contests  after  the  runoff  and 
before  the  Congress  meets.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  think  we  must  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  the  contingency  mechanism 
that  is  proposed  in  this  amendment. 
There  is  nothing  radical  under  tlie  pro- 
posal. It  follows  old  patterns  and  yet  it 
removes  the  foibles  and  imperfections, 
the  shortcomings,  and  weaknesses  of  the 
present  system  . 

The  present  system  requires  that  the 
election  of  the  President  be  held  in  the 
IIouss  Chamber  and  that  during  the 
voting  process  the  delegations  will  assem- 
ble by  States  and  decide  by  a  majority 
vote  how  the  State  vote  will  be  cast.  If 
Uie  State  delegation  happens  to  be  evenly 
divided  or  if  it  becomes  evenly  divided 
by  the  abstention  of  one  or  more  of  its 
members,  then  the  vote  of  that  State  is 
lost  to  the  people  of  that  State.  And.  then, 
finally  in  the  other  body  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent will  be  chosen  under  a  cumbersome 
procedure,  a  procedure  which  makes  it 
possible  that  the  one  chosen  could  be  of 
a  party  different  from  the  party  of  the 
President  chosen  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempcre  'Mr. 
O'Harai.  Tlie  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Poff  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mecha- 
nism provided  in  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  pentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  v.ill  solve  all  of  these  short- 
comings so  that  there  no  longer  need  be 
any  fear  about  the  election  fallin?  into 
the  House.  It,  perhaps,  would  not  be  as 
perfect  as  some  would  like  it  to  be,  but 
can  anyone  suggest  a  perfect  system?  I 
submit  no  one  can  de\ise  such  a  system. 
Personally,  I  do  not  find  it  philosophically 
offensive  that  the  elected  Representatives 
ol  the  people  be  entrusted  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  once  again  reflecting  the 
v.ill  of  the  people.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  the  most  functional  mechanism, 
the  one  least  freighted  with  the  potential 
for  mischief,  the  one  which  will  make  it 
plain  the  day  after  the  general  election 
who  the  next  President  will  be.  Under  the 
direct  system,  if  there  is  a  runoff,  there 
will  be  a  period  of  uncertainty  about 
who  the  next  President  will  be.  Under 
this  system  the  people  will  know  the  day 
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after  the  popular  votes  are  counted  who 
the  next  President  will  be. 

Mr.   Mcculloch.   Mr.   chairman,   I 
^ove  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  proposed  by  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  iMr. 
CoucHLiN),  that  ia  lieu  of  the  popular 
runoff  election.  Congress — I  repeat — 
Congress  make  the  choice  as  to  who  shaU 
be  President  and  Vice  President.  I  re- 
gretfully, yet  strongly,  oppose  such  an 
amendment  for  the  following  reasons — 
regretfully,  because  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Coughlin)  has  been 
such  an  able  workhorse  in  all  of  the  days 
that  we  have  been  considering  this  im- 
portant and  many  times  difficult 
legislation. 

First.  Today,  there  is  a  near  crisis  in 
Government.  More  and  more  people  are 
losing  faith  in  the  political  process.  We 
In  the  Judiciary  Committee  recommend- 
ed House  Joint  Resolution  681.  We  hoped 
of  restoring  somewhat  the  faith  of  the 
people  in  their  Government.  We  wished 
to  brirlgthe  President  closer  to  the  peo- 
ple. We~wanted  to  take  the  final  decision 
as  to  who  would  be  President  out  of  the 
smoke-filled  rooms.  We  wanted  the 
choice  of  the  President  to  reflect  popular 
will  and  not  a  deal  or  corrupt  bargain, 
such  as  the  one  that  allegedly  occurred 
the  last  time  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives chose  a  President. 

Second.  The  proposed  amendment  is 
not  only  a  procedural  evil,  but  a  sub- 
stantive one.  Under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment it  is  still  very  much  possible  for  the 
popular  vote  loser — the  man  who  ran 
second — to  become  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  a  man  witli  only 
20  percent  of  the  popular  vote  could  be 
chosen  by  the  Congress  over  a  man  who 
received  39  percent  of  the  popular  vote. 
In  contrast.  House  Joint  Resolution  681 
provides  a  method  whereby  a  man  must 
receive  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote  in 
a  runoff  to  be  elected  President.  The 
last  time  the  House  of  Representatives 
made  a  choice  for  President  this  very 
problem  occurred.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
who  received  30.54  percent  of  the  popu- 
lar vote  was  chosen,  although  Andrew 
Jackson  received  43.13  percent  of  the 
popular  vote. 

Third.  Under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, the  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia would  lose  their  voice — direct  or 
indirect — Ln  selecting  a  President.  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  any  merit  in 
depriving  the  District  of  its  voice.  I  real- 
ize that  the  people  of  the  District,  under 
the  present  system,  do  not  have  a  say 
when  an  election  is  thrown  into  the 
House  of  Representatives.  However.  I 
consider  this  an  evil  in  the  present  sys- 
tem. It  is  certainly  inconsistent  to  allow 
the  people  of  the  District  to  vote  for 
President  in  the  first  phase,  but  to  deny 
them  that  right  in  the  second  phase. 

Fourth.  Although  the  administration 
does  not  support  any  particular  electoral 
college  reform.  It  has  repeatedly  indi- 
cated its  support  for  the  popular  run -off 
such  as  that  embodied  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  681.  On  February  20,  1969, 
the  President  sent  a  message  to  the  Con- 
gress in  which  he  said  the  following: 


Next.  I  consider  It  necessary  to  make  spe- 
cific provision  for  the  eventuality  that  no 
presidential  slate  recelvee  4<J'~'(.  or  more  of 
the  electoral  vote  In  the  regular  election. 
Such  a  situation,  I  believe  Is  beet  met  by 
providing  that  a  run-off  election  between  the 
top  two  candidates  shall  be  held  within  a 
specified  time  after  the  general  election,  vic- 
tory going  to  the  candidate  who  recelvee  the 
largest  popular  vote. 

On  March  13,  1969.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral testified  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  He  stated  the  following: 

Third,  there  remains  the  need  to  deal  with 
the  possible  situation  where  no  candidate  ob- 
tains even  40  percent  support,  be  it  In  popu- 
lar or  electoral  votes.  In  that  case  the  Presi- 
dent hae  proposed  a  run-off  election  between 
the  top  two  candidates,  victory  to  go  to  the 
popular  vote  winner.  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia would  participate  In  the  run-off  Just  as 
it  participates  In  the  general  election. 

Mr.  PENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  here  know  by 
this  time  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  com- 
mittee bill  providing  for  the  direct  popu- 
lar vote  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
advise  the  membership  that  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  I  will  submit  a  motion  to 
recommit  with  instructions  to  embody 
the  Dowdy-Dennis  amendment  which,  as 
the  House  knows,  embodies  the  district 
plan,  abolishing  the  electors  as  individ- 
uals and  retaining  the  electoral  vote  for 
the  State  and  providing  for  the  assign- 
ing of  two  of  those  votes  to  the  candidate 
who  gets  the  most  votes  in  the  State  and 
the  others  to  the  candidate  who  carries 
each  of  the  electoral  districts  into  which 
the  State  is  divided,  which  districts  can 
be  the  same  as  congressional  districts  if 
the  congressional  districts  can  meet  the 
requirements  for  compactness,  contiguity, 
and  equal  population. 

However,  our  contingency  provision  in 
the  Dowdy-Dennis  amendment,  which 
will  be  incorporated  in  the  motion  to  re- 
commit, is  the  same  as  the  contingency 
provision  which  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  now  proposes  to  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

I  will  say  that  I  feel  the  contingency 
provision  is  better  than  the  runoff  elec- 
tion contained  in  the  committee  bill,  and 
while  I  am  on  my  feet — I  do  not  want 
to  take  such  a  nari-ow  position  that  1 
would  not  be  in  favor  of  improving  the 
committee  bill,  and  doing  something  use- 
ful, if  we  can,  to  make  a  poor  bill  less  bad. 

There  is  no  one  In  favor  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  who  has  yet  suggested  how 
you  are  going  to  bear  the  cost  of  two  na- 
tional elections  and  how  you  are  going  to 
handle  two  of  them  in  the  time  avail- 
able and  how  you  are  going  to  get  over 
the  emotional  strain  and  all  the  other 
strains  and  troubles  of  two  national  elec- 
tions. 

That  is  not  the  only  thing  wrong  with 
the  committee  bill  but  it  is  one  of  its  bad 
features. 

While,  as  I  say,  I  will  submit  a  motion 
to  recommit  embodying  all  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  district  plan  as  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  and  myself,  I  cer- 
tainly do  submit  regardless  of  your  views 
on  that,  that  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is 
a  meritorious  one. 
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Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  drawing  to  a 
close  in  the  debate  on  this  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment.  I  would  like  to 
direct  your  thinking  for  just  a  moment 
or  two  to  March  20,  1956,  at  which  time 
there  was  occurring  in  the  other  body  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  a  debate  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  31. 

At  that  time  one  of  the  Senators  from 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  was  the  then 
Senator  and  later  President  of  our  great 
land.  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy.  In  in- 
troducing his  position,  he  had  these  ex- 
act words  to  say  and  I  quote: 

Mr.  President.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  31, 
concerning  which  there  has  been  little.  If 
any,  public  interest  or  knowledge,  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  far-reaching — and  I  believe 
mistaken — schemes  ever  proposed  to  alter  the 
American  constitutional  system.  No  one 
knows  with  any  certainty  what  will  happen 
if  our  electoral  system  is  totally  revamped  as 
proposed  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  31  and 
the  various  amendments  which  will  be  of- 
fered to  it.  Today,  we  have  a  clearly  Federal 
system  of  electing  our  President  under  which 
the  States  act  as  units. 

There  was  a  colloquy  during  that  de- 
bate on  March  20,  1956,  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  31  by  Senator  Langer,  a  col- 
loquy between  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Texas,  Mr.  Daniel,  and  the  then 
Senator  Kennedy.  Mr.  Daniel  asked  of 
Senator  Kennedy  this  question : 

Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  ob- 
ject to  the  direct  election  of  the  president  and 
vice  president? 

Mr.  Kennedy  in  response  replied,  sim- 
ply and  directly.  "I  do." 

Mr.  Daniel  then  engaging  further  In 
the  colloquy  propounded  another  ques- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
in  which  he  said — 

In  other  words,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts would  be  opposed  to  an  amendment 
which  provided  that  the  people  themselves 
shall  have  the  right  to  vote  directly  on  who 
shall  be  their  president  and  vice  president? 

And  Mr.  Kennedy  responded — 
I  would  object  to  it,  and  I  wotUd  do  so 
on  the  practical  ground  that  once  again  the 
smaller  States,  having  very  small  populations, 
would  have  a  disproportionate  power  in  the 
counting  process.  The  distribution  of  the 
pKjpulation  of  the  country  Is  such  that  a 
relatively  small  percentage  of  the  country 
could  either  defeat  or  ratify  a  constitutional 
amendment.  Thus  while  some  States  might 
be  shortchanged  in  some  regards  in  the  mat- 
ter of  governmental  power,  they  would  re- 
ceive their  Just  deserts  in  other  regards. 

But  in  answer  to  the  Senator's  question,  I 
maintain  that  on  practical  grounds  the  peo- 
ple in  the  smaller  States  would  be  deprived 
of  their  electoral  vote  on  the  basis  put  by  the 
Senator,  that  Is,  if  they  were  included  in 
the  direct  vote  as  proposed  by  Senator 
Langer,  a  proposal  which  would  never  be 
adopted.  On  theoretical  grounds,  it  seems  to 
me.  it  would  be  a  breach  of  the  agreement 
made  with  the  States  when  they  came  into 
the  union.  At  that  time  it  was  understood 
that  they  would  have  the  same  number  of 
electoral  votes  as  they  had  Senators  and 
Representatives. 

My  friends  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  suppose  that  there  are  some 
of  you  who  would  say  that  even  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
was  wrong  once  In  awhile,  and  there  are 
others  who  would  say  that  the  distin- 
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guished  Senator  from  Massachusetts  was 
right  once  in  awhile.  But  he  spoke  direct- 
ly and  eloquently  on  the  Issue  which 
should  determine  how  you  are  going  to 
vote  today.  Are  you  going  to  destroy  the 
federal  system,  which  has  as  its  corner- 
stone the  States?  If  you  do  you  will  pro- 
vide for  a  raw  democracy. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  draw  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  substance  of  the 
pending  amendment  was  involved  m  the 
Dowdy  amendment,  the  so-called  district 
plan,  which  was  rejected  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  yesterday.  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
stance of  this  very  amendment  was  in- 
volved in  the  Poff  amendment,  the  pro- 
portional plan,  which  we  likewise  rejected 
yesterday.  Both  provided  for  the  con- 
tingent election  in  a  joint  session  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  And  I  hope  we 
will  reject  this  procedure  again. 

It  is  possible,  if  we  adopt  this  amend- 
ment for  the  candidate  who  trailed  in  a 
popular  election  to  be  actually  elected 
President  by  a  joint  session  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  That  would  be  unfair, 
and  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people. 
The  provisions  for  a  national  runoff  elec- 
tion in  the  proposed  new  article  which  we 
have  offered  are  not  merely  collateral  to 
the  direct  election  plan;  they  are  an  es- 
sential part  in  confining  potential 
splinter  parties  and  their  candidates.  Al- 
though changing  the  present  contin- 
gency election  system  so  each  Member 
of  Congress  will  cast  a  vote  for  President 
and  Vice  President  is  an  improvement — 
it  still  falls  short  of  optimiun  reform. 

Election  in  the  Congress  carries  for- 
ward the  small  State  advantage  which 
is  reflected  in  the  composition  of  the 
Senate.  It  perpetuates  the  hazard  that 
tlie  peoples  choice  will  not  be  elected. 
It  opens  the  door  to  the  appearance,  if 
not  the  reality,  of  "deals-  and  •trade- 
offs." It  opens  the  door  to  the  same  deals 
and  trade-offs  that  occurred  when  the 
election  was  thrown  into  the  House  in 
1800  and  when  the  election  was  thrown 
into  the  House  in  1824,  and  when  tlie 
Congress  involved  itself  in  the  contest 
between  Tilden  and  Hayes. 

The  experience  of  1870  should  be  re- 
membered by  the  gentlemen  of  this  Com- 
mittee. It  was  replete  with  all  manner 
and  kind  of  skulduggery  and  all  man- 
ner and  kind  of  dastardly  intrigue.  Thei2 
were  involved  the  scandals  of  the  Grant 
administration.  Many  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Senate  did  not  want 
to  make  those  scandals  public.  Samuel  J. 
Tilden,  who  had  been  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  had  exposed  the  so- 
called  Tweed  ring  in  New  York  and  had 
threatened  in  his  campaign  to  expose 
those  who  were  guilty  of  the  so-called 
scandals  of  the  Grant  administration. 

Tilden  won  the  popular  vote  by  a  quar- 
ter million  votes.  Despite  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  choice  of  the  Nation,  the  Con- 
gress maneuvered  things  so  that  Tilden 
was  euchred  out  of  the  Presidency. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  once  bitten,  twice 
shy.  We  do  not  want  the  joint  session 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  determine 
who  shall  be  the  President  of  the  United 
states. 


There  is  the  principle  of  the  separation 
of  powers,  and  when  a  joint  session  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  determines  who 
shall  be  President  and  Vice  President, 
we  violate  the  spirit  of  that  principle. 

If  the  people  under  this  amendment 
are  to  elect  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  the  first  instance,  there  are  no 
convincing  reasons  to  deny  them  the 
right  to  elect  their  Chief  Executive  under 
all  contingencies.  President  Nixon,  him- 
self has  said  that  in  a  contingent  election 
the  most  desirable  reform  would  be  a 
nationwide  popular  runoff;  not  selection 
in  the  joint  session  of  the  House  and  the 

When  we  contemplate  our  history,  we 
know  that  serious  things  happened  in 
1800  and  in  1824.  I  am  not  going  to 
recite  atrain  that  sordid  historj'. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  do.  indeed,  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  decisively 
defeated. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
This  is  a  highly  undesirable  amend- 
ment If  we  elect  the  President  and  Vice 
President  in  the  first  instance  we  should 
elect  them  in  all  instances.  The  people 
need  no  agents  to  express  their  will  on 
the  election  of  the  Chief  Executive.  The 
Congress  should  not  decide,  who  the 
Chief  Executive  shall  be. 

I  urge  the  rejection  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  'Mr.  Wagcokneri,  referred  to 
remarks  made  by  then  Senator  John  F. 
Kennedv  in  the  U.S.  Senate  debates  in 
the  1956"s.  I  believe  that  should  be  put 
in  context. 

Senator  Kennedy's  remarks  were  put 
verv  much  in  context  recently  when  Mr. 
Theodore  Sorenson  testified  in  January 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  Subcommittee.  Mr. 
Sorenson  at  that  time  said,  commenting 
upon  the  position  Senator  Kennedy  took 
in  the  1950's. 

Senator  Kennedy,  as  a  Senator  from  a 
populous  St^te,  was  defending  the  big  State 
preference  inherent  in  the  present  system; 
that  he  felt  obliged  to  oppose  all  changes 
in  order  to  maximize  the  opposition  he  was 
leading  to  the  proportional  and  district  di- 
vision schemes  which  had  a  real  prospect  of 
passage  that  year,  whereas  direct  election  had 
none  anywav;  that  he  spoke  of  maintaining 
the  balance' of  an  entire  'solar  system"  of 
advantages  and  disadvantages  In  our  pohtlcal 
system,  in  which  the  urban  advantage  in  the 
Electoral  College  was  needed  to  offset  the 
rural  advantage  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  latt«r  not  then  having  been  emas- 
culated bv  the  Supreme  Court's  one-man, 
one- vote  decision;  and.  finally,  that  he  spoke 
before  the  1960  and  1968  elections  provided 
us  with  not  only  examples  of  faithless  and 
unpledged  electors,  but  electoral  vote  results 
so  close  as  to  bring  us  to  the  brink  of  con- 
stitutional crisis. 


more  appealing  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.    WAGGONNER.    Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   RYAN.  I  am  happy   to  yield   to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  should  like  to 
advise  the  gentleman  I  was  reading  from 
the  Congressional  Record  of  1956.  not 
1950.  I  was  quoting  directly  Senator 
Kennedv.  The  gentleman  is  utilizi  ig 
hearsay  when  he  refers  to  what  Mr. 
Sorenson  said  about  what  Mr.  Kennedy 
thought  in  1950. 

Mr  RYAN.  I  am  merely  stating  what 
the  counsel  to  President  Kennedy  said 
was  the  position  of  Senator  Kennedy  in 

1956. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Col'ghlin)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 


In  other  words,  at  that  time  Senator 
Kennedy  argued  that  the  present  elec- 
toral college  system  was  balanced,  while 
the  district  or  proportional  plans  would 
disadvantage  the  big  States.  By  adopting 
direct  election,  we  are  instituting  a  one- 
man,  one-vote  system  which  gives  no 
advantage  to  any  section  of  the  country. 
Therefore,  I  should  think  it  would  be 


AMENDIMENT    QFTCRED    DV     MR      OULSKI 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by   Mr.  DuLski:   Page 
3  insert  after  line  14  the  following: 

•SEC  6  In  each  State  entitled  in  any  Con- 
Eress  to  which  this  section  applies  to  more 
than  one  Representative  under  an  apportion- 
ment of  Representatives,  there  shall  be  es- 
tablished bv  law  a  number  of  districts  equal 
to  the  number  of  Representatives  to  which 
such  State  is  so  entitled;    and  Representa- 
tives shall  be  elected  only  from  districts  so 
established,  no  district  to  elect  more  than 
one    Representative.    Each    such   district    so 
established  shaU  at  all  times  be  composed  of 
contiguous  terrltorv,  in  as  compact  form  as 
practicable;    and   no  district   established   in 
any  State  shall  contain  a  number  of  persons 
excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  more  than  2I2 
per  centum  greater  or  less  than  the  average 
obtained  bv  dividing  the  whole  number  of 
persons  in  such  State,  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed,  as  determined  under   the  then  most 
recent  decennial  census,  by  the  number  of 
Representatives  to  which  such  State  is  en- 
titled under  the  apportionment  made  upon 
the  basis  of  such  census.  There  shall  be  not 
more  than  one  redistrlctlng  between  decen- 
nial censuses." 

Page  3,  line  15.  strike  out  "Sec.  6.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  7". 

Page  3.  strike  out  lines  17  and  18,  and  in- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  the  following : 

•Sec  8  The  first  five  sections  of  this 
article  shall  take  effect  one  year  after  the 
21st  day  of  January  following  ratification. 
Section  6  of  this  article  shall  not  apply  to 
any  Congress  beginning  prior  to  one  year 
after  the  date  of  ratification  of  this  article 
or  to  any  Congress  prior  to  the  93rd  Con- 
gress." 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  raise  a 
point  of  order  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  DtJLSKi)  is  not  gei-mane  to  the  res- 
olution under  consideration. 

House  Joint  Resolution  681  relates  to 
the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President.  The  Dulski  amendment  pre- 
scribes standards  for  congressional  re- 
districting  and  is  not  germane  to  the 
purposes  of  the  resolution  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  'Mr.  Dulski)  desire  to 
be  heard? 

Mr   DULSKI.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman 
Mr.  Chairman.  House  Joint  Resolution 
681  relates  to  the  method  of  electing  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President,  pre- 
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scribes  the  qualifications  of  electors  and 
authorizes  each  State  to  prescribe  the 
times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  electors. 

My  amendment  adds  a  section  relating 
to  the  method  of  electing  Representa- 
tives to  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
setting  guidelines  for  establishing  con- 
gressional districts  to  comply  with  the 
one-man,  one-vote  edict  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

For  this  reason,  I  believe  my  amend- 
ment is  germane  to  the  resolution  now 
under  consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr. 
DuLSKi)  offers  an  amendment  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ckl- 
LER)  makes  a  point  of  order  that  the 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  the  resolu- 
tion before  the  Committee. 

The  amendment  oflfered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Dulski)  re- 
lates to  the  establishment  of  congression- 
al districts  in  those  States  entitled  to 
more  than  one  Representative  in  the 
House  ^bf  Representatives.  It  would  re- 
quire congressional  districting  to  be  con- 
tiguous and  approximately  equal  in  pop- 
ulation. 

The  joint  resolution  presently  under 
consideration  relates  to  the  method  of 
selecting  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
reference  therein  to  the  apportionment 
of  Representatives  or  to  their  election. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  holds  that  the 
establishment  or  description  of  congres- 
sional districts  is  not  a  matter  that  is 
within  the  scope  of  the  pending  joint  res- 
olution and  the  amendment  is  not  ger- 
mane. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  is  constrained  to 
sustain  the  point  of  order  made  by  the 
gentleman   from   New   York    (Mr.   Cel- 

LER>. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    RYAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ryan:  On 
page  3,  after  the  word  "prescribed"  strike  the 
remainder  of  the  first  sentence  of  section  4 
on  lines  3.  4,  and  5.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"by  the  Congress". 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
much  concerned  about  one  aspect  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  681  which  may 
permit  the  disenfranchisement  of  voters 
in  some  States  by  the  device  of  prevent- 
ing a  candidate  from  appearing  on  the 
ballot. 

Under  section  4  the  access  to  ballots 
is  to  be  determined  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  State  legislatures.  Congress  keep- 
ing a  reserve  power. 

My  amendment  would  give  the  Con- 
gress the  direct  responsibility  to  set  re- 
quirements for  inclusion  on  the  ballot, 
making  them  the  same  in  every  State  as 
well  as  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  That 
is  the  only  way  in  which  to  insure  uni- 
formity. Access  to  the  ballot  should  not 
depend  upon  whim  or  caprice  or  intra- 
party  conflicts. 

Inasmuch  as  In  section  5  we  give  the 
Congress  the  power  to  take  care  of  a 


situation  where  a  candidate  dies  or  with- 
draws, It  is  perfectly  consistent  to  give 
the  Congress  the  power  to  set  require- 
ments for  inclusion  upon  the  ballot. 

I  fear  that  under  the  resolution  in  its 
present  form,  as  we  seek  to  avoid  one 
constitutional  crisis,  we  may  create  the 
possibility  of  another. 

Imagine  a  situation  under  the  proposed 
amendment  in  which  there  are  three 
candidates  for  the  Presidency.  One  major 
party  nominates  a  person  called  Don 
Democracy  and  the  other  nominates 
Allen  Astronaut.  The  States  Rights  or 
the  American  Independent  Party  nomi- 
nates Lon  Order. 

After  a  very  long  and  arduous  cam- 
paign it  is  declared  tliat  "Al  Astronaut" 
wins  by  10.000  votes.  "Democracy's"  sup- 
porters are  outraged.  "Democracy"  has 
been  kept  off  the  ballot  in  Alabama  or, 
not  to  be  sectional.  New  York — where  he 
would  easily  have  received  enough  votes 
to  be  elected.  And,  thereupon  a  constitu- 
tional crisis  confronts  the  country  as  the 
supporters  of  "Democracy"  refuse  to  rec- 
ognize tiie  legitimacy  of  "Astronaut's" 
election.  I  am  sure  each  one  of  us  can 
write  his  own  ending  within  the  recesses 
of  ills  own  mind. 

Fantasy?  I  regret  to  remind  you  that 
major  party  candidates  have  been  kept 
off  State  ballots  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  remember  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  kept  off  the  ballot 
in  10  States.  Republicans  may  recall  that 
a  U.S.  President,  William  Howard  Taft. 
in  1912  was  kept  off  the  ballot  in  Cali- 
fornia. Democratic  memories  need  not 
be  so  long.  Another  U.S.  President,  Harry 
S.  Truman  and  the  Democratic  Party 
were  not  on  the  ballot  In  Alabama  in 
1948. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  tlie  res- 
olution now  pending  before  us  is  to  in- 
sure the  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President.  I  think  we  should  also  make 
sure  that,  in  achieving  this  objective,  we 
make  it  possible  for  candidates  and 
parties  to  have  equal  access  to  the  ballot 
In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

We  will  do  both  ourselves  and  the 
country  a  disservice  if  we  write  into  the 
Constitution  a  provision  which  might 
effectively  disenfranchise  a  significajit 
class  of  voters.  Yet  that  could  be  the 
effect  of  section  4  of  the  present  resolu- 
tion, which  reads  as  follows: 

The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
such  elections  and  entitlement  to  inclusion 
on  the  ballot  shall  be  prescribed  in  each 
State  by  the  legislature  thereof;  but  the 
Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or 
alter  such  regulations. 

This  provision  would  apparently  allow 
any  State  legislature  to  keep  a  party  or 
a  candidate  off  the  ballot.  While  it  would 
theoretically  be  possible  for  Congress  to 
requii-e  unifonn  standards  if  a  national 
catastrophe  seemed  imminent,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Congress  to  act  swiftly  on  mat- 
ters of  equal  time  for  television  debates, 
campaign  financing  and  the  like  suggests 
that  Congress  might  well  be  immobilized 
In  the  face  of  that  kind  of  political  crisis. 

While  I  candidly  admit  that  my  pres- 
ent concern  is  prompted  by  the  crisis 
which  the  Southern  States  have  created 
for  the  National  Democratic  Party,  my 


concerns  should  be  shared  by  every 
Member  of  this  House.  Even  those  In 
this  Chamber  who  supported  Governor 
Wallace  will  recall  how  restrictive  State 
election  laws  were  used  against  their 
candidate.  Indeed,  it  was  Governor  Wal- 
lace who  most  recently  made  constitu- 
tional history  by  obtaining  a  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  stating  that  the 
qualifications  required  for  inclusion  on 
the  Ohio  ballot  were  unconstitutionally 
restrictive. 

My  proposed  amendment  would  lead  to 
national  legislation  assuring  that  the 
candidates  of  the  major  parties  would  be 
placed  on  the  ballots  of  all  States  in 
direct,  popular  elections  and,  at  the  same 
time,  make  certain  that  minor  party 
candidates  whose  parties  meet  minimal 
standards  would  also  appear  on  such 
ballots. 

Some  recent  constitutional  liistory  of 
State  qualification  standards  for  minor 
party  candidates  may  be  Instructive. 

References  to  State  requirements  par- 
ticularly in  terms  of  signatures  on  peti- 
tions as  a  percentage  of  votes  in  a  pre- 
vious election  were  referred  to  the  case 
of  Governor  Wallace  referred  to  above — 
Williams  v.  Rhodes,  Governor  of  Ohio. 
393  U.S.  23;  decided  October  15. 
1968,  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  case 
dealt  with  challenges  by  Wallaces  Amer- 
ican Independent  Party  and  by  the  So- 
cialist Labor  Party  to  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Ohio  laws  governing  the  se- 
lection of  electors  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  Plaintiffs  argued  that  it 
was  virtually  impossible  for  any  party  to 
qualify  on  the  ballot  in  Ohio  except  the 
two  existing  major  parties.  Tliese  are 
permitted  to  retain  their  positions  on  the 
b:.llot  in  Ohio  by  obtaining  10  percent 
of  the  votes  in  the  last  gubernatorial 
election  and  need  not  obtain  any  signa- 
ture petitions. 

New  parties,  to  qualify  in  Ohio  had  to 
file  petitions  signed  by  voters  totaling  15 
percent  of  the  number  of  ballots  cast  in 
the  last  preceding  gubernatorial  election, 
90  days  before  the  Ohio  May  primary, 
which  filing  date  was  February  7.  1968. 
The  15-percent  requirement  equaled 
433.100  signatures.  In  addition,  however, 
new  parties  had  to  create  State  and  coun- 
ty organizations,  nominate  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  in  na- 
tional conventions  to  which  delegates 
and  alternates  from  Ohio  have  been 
elected  at  the  May  primarj-,  which  dele- 
gates and  alternates  must  not  have  voted 
as  members  of  a  different  party  at  a  pri- 
mary election  in  the  previous  4  years, 
and  who  must  be  endorsed  by  i:)etitions 
signed  by  voters  w^ho  themselves  did  not 
vote  for  any  other  party  in  the  last  pre- 
ceding primary.  Finally  the  new  party 
must  convene  a  State  convention  of  500 
delegates  apportioned  throughout  the 
State  on  the  basis  of  party  strength,  to 
choose  the  party's  presidential  electors. 

Somewhat  ironically,  these  provisions 
were  placed  in  the  Ohio  code  after  the 
1948  campaign  of  former  Vice  President 
Henry  Wallace  and  now  they  were  being 
applied  against  a  candidate  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  poUtical  spectrtun. 

The  American  Independent  Party  se- 
cured over  450,000  signatures  to  its  pe- 
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titions  in  Ohio  but  could  not  file  them 
within  the  statutory  period,  nor  could 
it  meet  many  of  the  other  requirements. 
The  Socialist  Labor  Party  was  for- 
mally organized  with  a  State  executive 
committee  but  only  possessed  108  mem- 
bers and  could  not  fulfill  the  filing  re- 
quirements. 

Rejecting  the  State's  contention  that 
article  II,  section  1.  of  the  Constitution 
gives  each  State  absolute  power  to  regu- 
late the  selection  of  electors,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  complex  of  Ohio 
statutes  were  unconstitutional  in  that 
they  burdened  the  right  of  individuals  to 
associate  for  the  advancement  of  politi- 
cal beliefs  and  the  right  of  qualified 
voters,  regardless  of  their  political  per- 
suasion, to  cast  their  votes  effectively,  a 
rationale  based  upon  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  and  the 
guarantee  of  right  of  association  from 
the  first  amendment. 

The  Court  denied  that  Ohio  had  a 
sufficiently  compelling  interest  in  pro- 
moting the  two-party  system  as  an  ele- 
ment of  stability,  or  that  there  would 
be  an  alleged  proliferation  of  parties  if 
its  standards  were  reduced,  or  in  the 
development  of  party  leadership  through 
primaries,  to  justify  the  statutes. 

The  Court  further  noted  the  State's 
policy  of  alleged  interdiction  against  all 
but  candidates  of  the  two  major  parties 
in  the  absence  of  legislation  pennitting 
independent  candidates  to  get  on  the  bal- 
lot. 

It  ordered  the  American  Independ- 
ent Party  to  be  placed  on  the  ballot 
along  with  its  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President  and  authorized  write- 
m  voting  for  the  Socialist  Labor  Party. 
The  Court  noted  that  in  the  42  States 
which  require  third  parties  to  obtain  the 
signatures  of  only  1  percent  or  less  of  the 
electorate  in  order  to  appear  on  the  bal- 
lot, no  significant  problem  had  arisen 
about  the  proliferation  of  parties. 

In  his  opinion  concturing  in  the  re- 
sult, Mr.  Justice  Harlan  noted  that  the 
other  49  States  could  be  grouped  in  the 
following  categories  with  regard  to  the 
size  of  the  barriers  they  raise  against 
third-party  candidacies — page  47.  foot- 
note 10. 

Signatures  required  an  a  percent  of 
electorate  No. 

of  States 

De  minimus  to  .1  percent 16 

0.1    to    1    percent 26 

1.1  to  3  percent 3 

3.1  to  5  percent 4 


These  figures  are  the  lowest  percent- 
ages required  either  on  i^etitions  to  form 
new  parties  or  petitions  of  Independent 
candidates.  Lowest  percentages  for  other 
States  are:  Arkansas,  15  percent  of  total 
votes  cast  for  Governor  in  preceding  gen- 
eral election ;  Georgia,  5  percent  of  voters 
eligible  to  vote  in  next  election  for  presi- 
dential electors;  Maryland.  3  percent  of 
the  registered  voters  eligible  to  vote  for 
presidential  electors:   Massachusetts,   3 
percent  of  total  vote  cast  for  Governor  at 
last  biennial  election,  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  such  to  be  from  one  county; 
Nevada,  5  percent  of  the  total  vote  for 
Member  of  Congress  at  last  preceding 
general  election:   South  Dakota.  2  per- 
cent of  total  vote  for  Governor  at  last 


general  election;  Wyoming,  5  percent  of 
total  vote  for  Member  of  Congress  at  last 
general  election. 

These  are  not,  however,  the  only  re- 
quirements to  be  met.  Some  States  re- 
quire a  specified  number  of  signatures  to 
be  obtained  from  a  specified  geograph- 
ical area.  New  York,  for  instance,  re- 
quires 12.000  signatures  of  whom  at  least 
50  must  come  from  each  county,  the 
counties  of  Fulton  and  Hamilton  to  be 
considered  as  one. 

The  requirement  for  independent 
candidates  for  presidential  elector  In 
Illinois,  which  was  the  signatures  of 
25.000  voters  of  which  200  had  to  come 
from  each  of  at  least  50  counties,  was 
struck  down  bv  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Moore  v.  Ogilvie.  394  U.S.  814,  decided  on 
May  5.  1969.  as  violative  of  the  equal 
protection  of  laws  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment. 

Burdens  may  arise  in  the  nature  of 
other  requirements.  Colorado,  for  in- 
stance, requires  only  300  signatures  to 
qualify  statewide  by  petition,  but  each 
signature  must  be  individually  notarized, 
Pennsvlvania  requires  early  filing,  that 
is.  on  or  before  the  seventh  Wednesday 
before  the  primary — fihng  date  in  1968 
was  March  6 — and  so  on. 

The  decision  in  Williams  against 
Rhodes,  left,  however,  grave  ambiguities 
as  pointed  out  by  Chief  Justice  Warren 
in  his  dissenting  opinion.  He  stated  the 
question  raised  in  the  decision,  thusly: 
To  what  extent  may  a  state,  consistent 
with  equal  protection  and  the  First  Amend- 
ment guarantee  of  freedom  of  assoflation. 
impose  restrictions  upon  a  candidate's  de- 
sire to  be  placed  upon  the  ballot?  (Page  69.) 

He  found  no  real  guidance,  only  an  in- 
timation. He  said: 

The  opinion  of  this  Court  leave (s)  un- 
resolved what  restrictions,  if  any.  a  State 
can  impose.  Although  (the)  opinion  treats 
the  Ohio  statutes  as  a  package',  giving 
neither  Ohio  nor  the  courts  any  guidance, 
(it)  contains  intimations  that  a  State  can 
by  reasonable  regulation  condition  ballot 
position  upon  at  least  three  considerations— 
a  substantial  showing  of  voter  interest  m 
the  candidate  seeking  a  place  on  the  ballot, 
a  requirement  that  this  interest  be  evidenced 
sometime  prior  to  the  election,  and  a  party 
structure  demonstrating  some  degree  of  po- 
litical organization. 

In  other  words,  a  State  should  be  able 
to  require  certain  leasonable  demonstra- 
tions as  to  the  seriousness  of  candidacy, 
but  precisely  what  they  are  and  to  what 
exteiit  remains  undefined. 

Other  decisions  came  out  of  the  1960 
election  evidencing  possible  additional 
State  barriers  to  third  parties. 

Idaho  had  repealed  from  its  statute 
books  provisions  relating  to  new  political 
parties  and  independent  candidacies.  In 
America  Independent  Party  in  Idaho, 
Inc.  V.  Cenarrusa.  92  Idaho  356.  442  P. 
2d  776  11968'.  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Idaho  held  that  a  State  statute  defining 
a  poUtical  party  for  the  purpose  of  nomi- 
nating elections  as  an  affiliation  of  elec- 
tors representing  a  political  organiza- 
tion, only  which  had  received  at  least 
10  pei-cent  of  the  voters  cast  for  a  State 
office  at  the  last  general  election,  was  un- 
constitutional as  apphed  to  a  political 
organization  or  affiliation  of  electors  not 
in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  last  pre- 


ceding general  election  since  to  apply 
such  a  statute  would  make  it  impossible 
to  form  a  new  political  party  in  the  State 
and  deny  the  right  of  suffrage.  The 
court  went  on  to  hold  further  that  a 
former  statute,  providing,  among  other 
things,  that  an  affiliation  of  not  less  than 
1,500  voters  who  properly  file  written 
notice  with  the  secretary  of  state  shall 
have  all  the  rights  of  a  political  party 
whose  ticket  was  on  the  ballot  at  the 
preceding  general  election,  was  still  in 
force  and  effect. 

Mr.  Wallace's  party  was  forced  to  go 
into  court  in  Oklahoma  also.  The  Ameri- 
can Party  convened  in  Oklahoma  in 
March  1968.  chose  presidential  electors 
and  filed  a  petition  with  the  secretary 
of  state  containing  more  than  three  times 
the  number  of  signatures  required  by 
Oklahoma  law  for  the  placing  of  the  can- 
didates of  a  new  party  on  the  ballot  The 
secretary  of  state  issued  a  certificate  of 
approval  but  the  State  election  board  is- 
sued letters  to  the  county  election  boards 
stating  that  the  American  Party  was  not 
a  political  party  until  approved  by  the 
State  supreme  court  and  ordered  the 
county  boards  not  to  accept  voter  regis- 
trations in  the  party. 

It  was  essential  to  secure  such  regis- 
trations by  June  15.  1968.  the  last  day 
for  registration  in  the  State  until  Octo- 
ber, if  the  party  candidates  were  to  ap- 
pear on  the  November  ballot  and  in  the 
State  primarj*.  An  appeal  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  secretary  of  slate  had  been 
filed  too  late  for  a  full  hearing  to  be  held 
before  the  June  15  deadline  I3a.ssed. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma  is- 
sued a  writ  of  mandamus  to  the  State 
election  board  on  June  11  ordering  it  to 
rescind  its  letter  to  the  county  boards 
about  not  registering  members  of  the 
American  Party.  Basing  its  decision  on 
the  right  of  suffrage,  the  court  found 
that  it  had  not  been  established  that  such 
registration  would  jeopardize,  or  preju- 
dice the  rights  of  anyone.  American 
Party  v.  State  Election  Board.  lOkla.i, 
442  P  2d  291  '19681. 

On  July  30.  1968.  the  State  supreme 
court  affirmed  the  order  of  the  secretary 
of  state  approving  the  American  Party— 
Application  of  American  Party,  Okla., 
444  P.  2d  465 — against  contentions  that 
the  party,  because  of  its  presidential 
nomination,  was  seditious  and  should  be 
refused  recognition  as  a  political  party 
in  the  State. 

Another  case  involving  Governor  Wal- 
lace occurred  in  South  Carolina  where 
two    political    organizations    nominated 
presidential  electors  for  Mr.  Wallace  and 
sought  to  use  his  name  at  the  head  of 
their    respective    tickets.    Mr.    Wallace 
brought  the  action  against  the  secretary 
of  state  seeking  to  enjoin  the  use  of  his 
name  on  the  ballot  by  other  than  his  own 
organization.    In    Wallace   v.    Thornton. 
(S.C.I    162  S.E.  2d  273  <1968>.  the  South 
Carolina  Supreme  Court  granted  the  in- 
junction, pointing  out  that  the  use  of 
Mr.  Wallace's  name  on  the  ticket  of  two 
sets  of  electors  would  split  the  vote  for 
him   and  prevent  rather  than  enhance 
the  possibility  of  voters  voting  for  him 
making  their  voice  heard  in  the  electoral 
college. 

The  so-called  new  party  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Senator  McCarthy  as  President 
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was  engaged  in  a  number  of  lawsuits. 
In  Sullivan  v.  Grass  (D.C.,  Conn.)  292  P. 
Supp.  411  (1968) ,  the  VS.  District  Court 
for  Connecticut  dismissed  a  request  for 
injunctive  relief  against  the  Connecticut 
secretary  of  state  seeking  more  write-in 
space  on  voting  machines  for  "Electors 
for  McCarthy."  The  court  held  that  the 
alleged  McCarthy-Lindsay  slate  of  presi- 
dential electors  had  not  been  duly  nomi- 
nated either  by  a  major  or  minor  party 
or  by  petition,  nor  had  any  acceptance 
by  either  candidate  been  obtained  or 
filed. 

In  Ginsberg  v.  Lorenzo,  23  NY.  2d  94, 
295  N.Y.S.  2d  425  (1968)  a  request  for  a 
place  on  the  ballot  by  a  similar  group  of 
committed  electors  was  denied  where  the 
presidential  candidate.  Senator  McCar- 
thy, had  declined  to  give  consent  to  his 
candidacy.  The  New  York  Court  of  Ap- 
peals did  not  pass  upon  the  question 
which  might  arise  in  cases  where  electors 
are  not  committed. 

In  Clement  v.  Stark  (Sup.  Ct.,  New 
Hampshire)  246A.  2d  824  <  1968 ) .  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  Hampshire  declined 
to  issucm  writ  of  mandamus  to  the  secre- 
tary ofstate  to  place  the  names  of  Sen- 
ator McCarthy  and  Mayor  Lindsay  on 
the  ballot  after  they  had  informed  the 
secretary  of  state  of  their  declination  to 
run.  The  same  conclusion  was  reached  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  in  Lem- 
ieiix  V.  Zimmerman,  40  Wis.  2dl,  161  N.W. 
2d  129  (1968). 

Other  minor  parties  were  engaged  in 
lawsuits  relating  to  the  1968  campaign. 
In  State  ex  ret.  Chave  v.  Evans.  79  N.M. 
578,  446  F.  2d  445  (1968),  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Mexico  denied  a  place  on 
the  ballot  to  the  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  People's 
Constitutional  Party  on  the  grounds  that 
two  of  the  electors  on  the  slate  filed  were 
luiqualified.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Av- 
plication  of  Horowitz,  57  Misc.  2d  1037, 
294  N.Y.S.  2d  (1968) ,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Albany  Coimty,  N.Y.,  permitted  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party  to  file  the  names 
of  10  candidates  for  presidential  electors 
in  New  York  rather  than  43,  on  the 
grounds  that  by  refusing  the  filing  the 
voters  of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party 
would  be  denied  the  opportunity  of  vot- 
ing for  their  candidates  on  the  voting 
machines,  as  voters  of  the  major  parties 
could  do,  with  a  resulting  discrimination 
between  the  major  party  voter  and  the 
independent  voter. 

In  State  ex  rel.  Socialist  Labor  v.  State 
Election  Board  (Sup.  Ct,,  Ind.)  246  N.E. 
2d  69  (1968),  the  party  was  refused  a 
place  on  the  ballot  because  its  afBdavit 
of  nonadvocacy  of  the  overthrow  of  gov- 
ernment by  force  was  deemed  not  broad 
enough  in  the  specification  of  the  media 
of  advocacy. 

These  are  problems  that  can  or  have 
arisen  in  regard  to  entitlement  to  in- 
clusion on  the  ballot  of  both  major  and 
minor  parties.  The  disparity  in  treatment 
under  State  law  is  demonstrated,  for  in- 
stance, by  the  experience  of  the  so-called 
New  Party  backing  Senator  McCarthy. 
As  we  have  seen  it  was  denied  a  position 
on  the  ballot  in  several  States.  In  others, 
that  is,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
Minnesota,  and  Oregon,  it  was  placed  on 
the  ballot  with  the  name  of  its  presiden- 
tial candidate.  In  Montana,  and  Vermont 


it  waa  placed  on  the  ballot  without  the 
name  of  its  presidential  candidate. 

Surely  such  a  description  of  the  va- 
garies of  State  law  aptly  demonstrates 
the  need  for  granting  the  power  directly 
to  Congress. 

It  might  be  possible  to  argue  that,  as 
a  consequence  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan.  384 
U.S.  641  (1966),  the  Congress  may  legis- 
late positively  to  set .  standards  for  en- 
titlement to  inclusion  on  the  ballot  of 
candidates  for  the  Presidency  when  it 
finds  State  variances  so  broad  as  to  deny 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.  This  argu- 
ment is  questionable  because  the  Court, 
in  Williams  against  Rhodes,  emphasized 
both  the  equal  protection  of  laws  clause 
of  amendment  14,  and  the  1st  amend- 
ment, and  Justice  Harlan,  in  his  con- 
curring opinion  would  have  rested  the 
decision  on  the  due  process  clause. 

Granting  the  authority  solely  to  Con- 
gress now  will  not.  in  this  direct,  pwpular 
election  amendment,  deprive  the  States 
of  an  authority  that  they  can  claim  jus- 
tifiably belongs  to  them.  That  variances 
among  State  laws  currently  exist  and 
cause  difQculties  has  been  demonstrated. 
Williams  against  Rhodes  left  open  the 
question  of  acceptable  standards  on  en- 
titlement to  inclusion  on  the  ballot. 

In  a  nationwide  election  where  all 
things  should  be  as  equal  as  possible  for 
candidates  as  well  as  for  voters,  the  only 
reasonable  legislative  body  to  set  such 
standards  is  the  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PT7CINSKI 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pucinski:  On 
page  2  strike  the  last  sentence  in  Section  3 
and  insert: 

"If  no  pair  of  persons  has  such  number, 
each  3tate  shall  have  presidential  votes. 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be 
entitled  In  the  Congress,  and  these  presl- 
deutlal  votes  shall  be  apportioned  prop)or- 
tlonately  according  to  the  popular  vote  with- 
in each  State  among  the  pairs  of  persons 
who  are  candidates  for  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President  within  that  State.  The 
pair  of  persons  who  have  the  greatest  total 
number  of  presidential  votes  thus  appor- 
tioned In  the  50  States  and  territories  shall 
be  elected." 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  does  not  alter  the  main 
thrust  of  House  Joint  Resolution  681.  and 
that  is  namely  to  elect  a  President  and 
Vice  President  by  popular  vote.  Nor  does 
it  alter  in  any  way  the  40-percent 
formula. 

What  this  amendment  does  do  though 
is  to  set  up  in  my  judgment  better  ma- 
chinerj'  through  wiiich  to  elect  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  in  the  event  no 
candidate  receives  the  required  40  per- 
cent of  the  votes. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Chairman's 
basic  thrust  in  this  legislation.  I  think  we 
all  agree  that  we  ought  to  have  a  better 
way  of  electing  a  President,  but  I  am 
deeply  bothered  and  disturbed  by  the 
runoff  provision. 


I  said  earlier  in  the  debate  that  under 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Ohio  last 
year  ordering  the  American  Independent 
Party  on  the  ballot  of  that  State,  the 
Supreme  Court  had  broadened  very  wide- 
ly the  method  of  independent  parties 
gaining  a  place  on  the  ballot.  And,  even 
if  this  Congress  took  no  action,  I  am  sure 
in  1972  there  will  be  many  more  political 
parties  seeking  expression  in  the  presi- 
dential election. 

So  we  can  expect  as  the  country  grows 
that  there  are  going  to  be  more  political 
parties,  and  my  judgment  is  that  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  very  difficult  to  get  40  percent 
to  elect  the  President  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

What  my  amendment  does  is,  if  a  can- 
aidate  fails  to  get  40  percent  in  the  first 
instance  then  each  State  will  have  as 
many  presidential  votes  as  it  has  Mem- 
bers in  Congress,  and  Senators  in  the 
Senate.  Those  presidential  votes  then 
would  be  apportioned  on  a  pro  rata  basis, 
based  on  the  popular  vote  that  each  can- 
didate got  in  that  State. 

The  presidential  votes  would  then  be 
added  up,  and  the  one  with  the  largest 
number  of  votes  would  be  President,  and 
the  same  with  the  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  there  will  be  a  great  number 
of  those  who  will  argue  that  this  means 
that  a  President  could  be  elected  without 
getting  a  majority  of  the  votes,  but  I 
should  like  my  colleagues  to  reflect  on 
what  we  did  here  a  couple  of  years  ago 
when  we  adopted  the  25th  amendment. 
We  can  actually  see  a  person  become 
President  of  the  United  States  without 
having  a  single  vote  ever  cast  for  him,  be- 
cause under  the  25th  amendment  we  pro- 
vide that  in  the  event  the  President  dies 
the  Vice  President  moves  up  to  the  Presi- 
dency. He  then  names  his  successor  as 
Vice  President.  Should  the  Vice  President 
who  became  President  then  die,  the  Vice 
President  becomes  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  President  could  have  selected  a  Vice 
President  who  has  never  had  a  single 
vote  cast  for  him. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  disturbed 
over  the  prospect  that  we  might  see  a  man 
become  President  of  the  United  States 
who  might  not  necessarily  liave  a  major- 
ity of  the  votes,  nor  am  I  disturbed,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  this  principle,  because  on 
this  amendment  that  we  have  now  before 
us.  when  it  gets  to  the  other  body  two 
Senators  will  be  voting  on  this  amend- 
ment representing  275.000  people  in  the 
State  of  Alaska,  and  their  two  votes  will 
carry  the  same  weight  as  the  votes  of 
the  two  Senators  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  with  a  population  of  17  miUion 
people,  or  the  two  Senators  from  the 
State  of  CaUfomia  with  a  population  of 
19  million  people,  or  the  two  Senators 
from  the  State  of  Illinois  with  a  popula- 
tion of  10.5  million  people. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as  we 
get  ourselves  all  tied  up  in  this  argimient 
as  to  a  majority  that  we  should  remind 
ourselves  that  throughout  the  Constitu- 
tion there  are  many  provisions  that  do 
not  require  a  majority. 

I  am  disturbed  about  the  rimoff  provi- 
sion for  many  reasons.  No.  1.  because  I 
believe  it  does  introduce  into  our  system 
the  system  that  has  been  proven  very  in- 
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effective  in  many  European  coxmtries. 
such  as  in  France,  where  they  have  26 
different  political  parties,  and  they  are 
wheeling  and  dealing  and  trying  to  put 
together  a  government;  or  in  England, 
or  in  various  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Another  strong  objection  I  have  to 
this  runoff  provision — and  it  has  not  been 
discussed  at  all.  granted  that  the  costs 
of  the  rvmoff  election  will  be  borne  by 
the  taxpayers  and  the  Government — but 
I  ask  you.  my  colleagues,  where  are  the 
two  principal  parties  going  to  get  the 
funds  in  so  short  a  time  for  the  runoff 
election?  Last  year  both  major  candi- 
dates had  difiBculty  meeting  the  rising 
costs  of  the  campaign,  and  the  E>emo- 
cratic  Party  is  still  trying  to  pay  off  a  $7 
million  deficit. 

So  it  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chairmsm,  that 
we  are  introducing  liere  in  this  nmoff 
procedure  a  second  election  which  is 
going  to  require  a  tremendous  expendi- 
ture of  money  by  the  two  top  candidates, 
or  their  jwlitical  parties.  I  seriously  ques- 
tion whether  they  are  going  to  go  back 
to  their  supporters  and  try  to  raise  the 
kind  of  money  that  they  are  going  to  need 
to  handle  the  financing  of  a  runoff  elec- 
tion. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Pucinski 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.  > 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  So.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  be  my  hope  that  we  would  accept 
this  amendment  as  a  method  of  assxiring 
that  the  President  and  Vice  President  will 
indeed  be  elected  on  election  day.  without 
injecting  into  this  whole  proposition  an- 
other nmoff  election  in  the  event  that  no 
candidate  receives  40  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AM£>rDMENT  OFTEUED  BY  MR.  HT7TCHINSON 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hctchinson: 
On  page  2,  line  9  after  "person"  insert:  "Nor 
with  that  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State 
as  himself". 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  will  not  take  much  time, 
but  it  brings  into  focus  a  provision  in  the 
present  Constitution  which  for  better  or 
for  worse  has  not  been  carried  forward 
in  the  amendment  now  before  us. 

I  think,  however,  the  provision  is  some- 
thing that  should  be  carried  forward. 

Under  the  12th  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  it  is  provided  that  presi- 
dential electors  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President,  one  of  whom  at  least  shall 
not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State 
with  themselves. 

Tliose  words  effectively  prevent  any 
presidential  ticket  from  ha.ing  a  presi- 
dential and  vice  presidential  candidate 
from  the  same  State.  In  other  words,  we 
are  assured  under  the  present  system 
that  there  will  be  a  diversity  of  State 
citizenship  in  every  presidential  ticket. 
CXV 1637— Part  19 


But  supFwse  we  adopt  this  amendment 
without  some  kind  of.words  in  the  pres- 
ent proposal  to  carry  forward  the  assur- 
Eince  of  the  diversity  of  State  citizenship? 
It  is  very  likely  that  in  the  future  the 
President  and  Vice  President  can  come 
from  the  same  large  State. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  offered  this 
language  which  would  simply  a<^.d  the  few 
words  at  the  end  of  section  1  and  the  last 
sentence  of  section  1  of  the  proposal  be- 
fore us  with  my  amendment  would  read 
as  follows: 

No  candidate  shall  consent  to  the  joinder 
of  his  riame  with  that  of  more  than  one  other 
person,  nor  with  that  of  an  inhabitant  of 
the  same  State  as  himself. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  there  is  merit 
in  this  proix>sal.  I  think  it  improves  the 
proposed  amendment,  and  I  would  ask 
the  House  to  support  it. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  consume  additional  time,  but 
may  I  simply  say  that  I  support  the 
gentleman's  amendment  for  the  very 
reasons  that  he  has  so  well  expressed. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  very  briefly  the  present 
article  of  the  Constitution  does  not  pre- 
clude the  President  and  Vice  President 
coming  from  the  same  State.  It  is  dis- 
couraged, but  as  President  Nixon  pointed 
out  in  the  lEist  campaign,  it  was  entirely 
possible  for  the  vice  presidential  candi- 
date to  come  from  New  York  State  as 
did  President  Nixon. 

All  that  would  have  resulted  from  such 
a  situation  is  that  the  electors  from  New 
York  State  would  not  have  been  able 
to  vote  for  the  vice  presidential  candi- 
date. That  is  the  only  effect  of  the  pres- 
ent article. 

Now  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  will  make  a 
firm  and  absolute  prohibition  against  the 
two  candidates  ever  coming  from  the 
same  State.  Obviously,  the  political  par- 
ties take  that  into  account  when  they 
make  up  their  candidacies.  So  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  unwise  to  forbid  consti- 
tutionally the  political  parties  and  the 
people  from  making  up  a  ticket  whereby 
the  President  and  Vice  President  come 
from  the  same  State. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hutchinson). 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
\ision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Hutchinson), 
there  were — ayes  40,  noes  53. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

A.MENDMVNT     OPTERED    BT     KR.     RTAK 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ryan:  On  page 
2,  line  4.  after  the  period  strike  out  "each" 
and  lines  S.  6.  7.  8,  and  9,  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof:  "Each  elector  may  cast  a  vote  ap- 
plicable to  President  and  may  cast  a  sepa- 
rate vote  applicable  to  Vice  President." 


Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  this 
amendment,  which  would  provide  a  sepa- 
rate vote  lor  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, because  I  believe  this  debate  would 
not  be  complete  without  some  serious 
discussion  about  the  manner  in  which  we 
select  our  Vice  President,  particularly 
under  a  direct  election  constitutional 
amendment.  So  far  there  has  been  no 
discussion  on  this  matter  under  the  5- 
minute  rule.  I  did  i-aise  it  during  general 
debate. 

The  present  resolution  provides  that  a 
single  vote  would  be  cast  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  jointly.  It  de- 
prives the  American  people  of  the  op- 
portunity to  make  an  independent  judg- 
ment on  Vice  President,  and  this  fact 
should  not  be  glossed  over. 

If  the  Vice  President  were  only  an  as- 
sistant to  the  President,  there  might  be 
no  objection.  But  we  know  from  tragic 
events  in  history*  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  often  called  upon  to  succeed  to 
the  Presidency.  If  so,  should  he  be  inde- 
pendently selected  by  the  voters,  or 
should  he  be  elected  as  i>art  of  a  slate? 
If  he  is  part  of  a  slate,  he  will  prob- 
ably have  been  selected  by  his  presiden- 
tial running  mate.  He  may  well  be  the 
unexpected  beneficlarj-  of  the  bargaining 
over  the  presidential  nomination.  He 
may  not  necessarily  have  been  selected 
on  his  own  merits,  but  to  achieve  some 
kind  of  balanced  ticket.  He  may  have 
been  selected  because  he  is  the  least  con- 
troversial person  who  was  available.  All 
of  these  are  prevalent  political  reasons 
for  the  selection  of  candidates  for  Vice 
President. 

So  I  simply  ask  the  question.  Should 
the  American  people  be  compelled  to  ac- 
cerrt  a  package,  or  should  they  have  the 
opixjrtunlty  to  make  an  independent 
judgment  on  the  person  who  is  only  a 
heartbeat  away  from  the  Presidency? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  As  a  member  of  the 
committee,  and  one  who  does  not  recall 
how  this  was  handled  in  the  committee. 
I  am  sorry  to  say.  I  think  the  proposal 
has  a  great  deal  of  merit.  I  remember 
very  well  at  my  first  convention — I  hope 
not  my  last — how  the  disarray,  the  con- 
fusion, and  the  controversy  made  it  dif- 
ficult for  many  important  decisions  to 
be  made.  I  think  the  gentleman's  point 
that  the  Office  of  Vice  President  should 
be  given  the  honor  and  dignity  of  being 
voted  for  separately  is  a  very  sound  pro- 
posal, and  I  would  urge  the  Members 
who  might  be  inclined  to  treat  this  as  a 
frivolous  amendment  to  seriously  con- 
sider that  there  would  be  very  little 
harm  done  to  the  rest  of  the  elective 
process  if  we  were  to  vote  individually  on 
these  two  offices.  I  think  it  is  time  that 
we  recognized  that  the  Office  of  Vice 
President  is  far  too  important  for  us  to 
have  it  merely  selected  by  the  presiden- 
tial nominee  under  the  pressures  of  the 
convention,  and  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  coming  forward  with  this 
amendment.  I  for  one  will  vote  for  It. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  support  on  this  amendment,  and 
point  out  that  *'e  should  not  forget  that 
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under  the  present  Constitution  the  12th 
amendment  provides  for  a  separate  vote 
for  President  and  Vice  President— not  a 
joint  election— although  that  fact  may 
be  easily  forgotten  because  of  the  meth- 
od by  which  ihey  are  selected.  The  elec- 
tors vote  for  President  and  cast  a  sepa- 
rate vote  for  Vice  President. 

I  recognize  the  argument  that  there 
would  be  problems  if  the  President  and 
Vice  President  were  of  different  political 
parties. 

Perhaps  that  is  a  reason  to  provide  for 
an  interim  presidential  election  shortly 
after  a  vacancy.  Then  the  people  would 
make  the  decision  directly. 

However.  I  do  not  believe  that  Con- 
gress should  structure  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  prohibit  the  election  of  a 
President  and  Vice  President  of  different 
political  parties  or  even  of  different  po- 
litical philosophy  if  the  voters  so  decide. 
If  the  platforms  and  programs  of  the 
parties  and  candidates  are  clearly  de- 
fined, then  I  do  not  think  it  very  likely 
that  the  President  and  Vice  President 
Will  be  of  different  parties. 

Furthermore,  knowing  that  the  vice- 
presidetttial  candidates  must  stand  on 
their  own  merits,  the  political  parties 
will  be  more  careful  in  their  decisions 
and  select  highly  qualified  candidates. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  40  States 
have  both  a  Governor  and  a  Lieutenant 
Governor.  In  30  States  they  are  separate- 
h'  elected,  in  10  jointly, 
j  In  a  direct  popular  election  for  Presi- 
dent. I  think  we  should  not  ignore  the 
method  of  selecting  the  Vice  President, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  serious 
attention  to  the  basic  problem  which  I 
have  raised  by  offering  this  amendment. 
In  my  judgment  it  is  not  heresy  to  think 
about  separating  these  two  elections. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York   (Mr.  Ry.ani, 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    POFF 


Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment,  which  I  devoutly  trust  will 
be    the   last    amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Poff:  On  page  3, 
line  U,  after  the  word  "death'  insert  a 
conxma    and    the    word    'inability. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  but  first 
if  I  may,  I  would  prefer  to  make  a  state- 
ment on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  ad- 
dresses the  question  of  presidential  can- 
didates rather  than  the  question  of  the 
system  by  which  they  are  elected.  The 
candidate  problem  has  three  parts :  First, 
the  possibility  of  withdrawal;  second,  the 
possibility  of  death;  and  third,  the  possi- 
bility of  physical  or  mental  inability  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
office  the  candidate  is  seeking. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  deals  with  the 
first  two.  Congress  is  specifically  em- 
powered to  write  a  statute  covering  the 
case  of  withdrawal  and  the  case  of  death. 
The  case  of  inability  is  conspicuous  by 
its  omission.  The  omission  is  particu- 
larly consequential  because  some  legaJ 


scholars  feel  that  in  the  absence  of  sec- 
tion 5,  Congress  would  have  the  power 
to  deal  with  all  thre*  cases,  under  the 
theory  that  Congress  has  the  inherent 
power  to  protect,  foster,  and  nourish  the 
Federal  voting  right  which  the  commit- 
tee resolution  grants  directly  to  citizens. 
If  these  scholars  are  right,  the  inclusion 
in  section  5  of  only  two  parts  of  the 
three-part  candidate  problem  would 
have  the  effect  of  eliminating  specifi- 
cally the  power  of  Congress  to  deal  with 
the  third. 

Under  the  present  posture  of  the  law, 
political  parties  have  assumed  the  power 
to  deal  with  all  three  parts  of  the  candi- 
date problem  at  all  times  prior  to  the 
time  the  candidate  becomes  the  Presi- 
dent-elect,  including   the   interval   fol- 
lowing the  general  election.  Some  feel 
that  the  political  parties  should  retain 
that  power,  and  I  am  reluctant  to  de- 
prive them  of  it.  However,  if  they  are  to 
retain  it,  there  must  be  some  mechanism 
by  wliich  they  can  be  required  to  exercise 
it  and  some  contingency  apparatus  must 
be  fa^ioned  for  the  possibility  that  they 
may  fail  to  do  so.  The  hypothesis  which 
best  illustrates  my  point  is  the  case  of 
paralysis  the  day  before  the  general  elec- 
tion or  the  day  before  the  rimoff  elec- 
tion.   That    mechanism    should    apply 
equally  to  all  candidates  of  all  political 
parties    The  mechanism  should  be  uni- 
form and  standard.  Such  a  mechanism 
can  be  fashioned  only  if  Congress  is  given 
the  power  to  legislate.  That  is  what  my 
amendment  would  do.  My  amendment 
does  not  fix  the  rules  and  procedures  in 
cases  of  candidate  inability.  My  amend- 
ment simply  empowers  Congress  to  write 
a  statute  fixing  the  rules  and  procedures. 
When  Congress  sits  down  to  do  so,  it  can 
decide  as  a  matter  of  policy  whether  it  is 
better  for  the  political  parties  to  retain 
jurisdiction  over  candidate  disability  and 
if  so,  whether  that  jurisdiction  should  be 
limited  to  the  interval  preceding  the  gen- 
eral election  or  should  include  the  inter- 
val   between   the   general   election   and 
rimoff   election.   In   the  latter   interval, 
most  would  agree  that  the  two  candidates 
who  survive  the  general  election  assimie 
a  higher  dignity  and  a  greater  import- 
ance in  the  interval  preceding  the  run- 
off election  than  they  had  prior  to  the 
general    election.    More    than    political 
party     property,     they    become     public 
property,  property  in  which  the  Nation, 
its  people,  and   those  who  govern  the 
Nation  and  its   people  have  a   priority 
interest. 

We  do  no  violence  to  the  election  sys- 
tem by  granting  Congress  this  power,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  essential  to  the 
stability  of  the  system  that  we  give  Con- 
gress the  power  to  decide  what  will  be 
done  when  the  presidential  candidate  be- 
comes physically  or  mentally  disabled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  now  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler». 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do 
not  on  this  side  object  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 
If  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  then 
after  the  statement  which  may  be  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  I  would  like 
to  ask  one  or  two  questions. 
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Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  say  we  accept  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  what 
in  his  opinion  is  an  inability  to  accom- 
plish? I  notice  the  word  "inability"  is 
used  elsewhere.  Does  it  mean  the  same 
as  used  in  other  parts  of  the  Constitu- 
tion? 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  response 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  I  will 
say  I  intend  the  word  "inability" 
to  take  its  meaning  from  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Section  1,  article  II  refers  specifical- 
ly to  the  inability  of  the  President  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  office. 

The  25th  amendment  refers  to  the 
case  where  the  President  is  unable  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
office. 

I  intend  the  word  "Inability"  to  be 
the  kind  of  inability  that  would  make 
the  President  unable  to  deal  with  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office. 

More  definitely.  I  intend  the  word  "in- 
ability" to  have  the  same  definitive  as- 
sociation given  to  that  word  durin?  the 
cour.se  of  the  debate  on  the  25th  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  will  the 
gentleman  give  us  some  idea  as  to  what 
he  envisions  the  processes  would  be  that 
Congress  could  take  to  determine  in- 
ability? 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  response 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  I  would 
say  my  amendment  does  not  presuppose 
that  the  Congress  itself  would  determine 
the  inability.  The  thrust  of  my  amend- 
ment simply  is  to  empower  the  Congress, 
if  it  sees  the  need  .so  to  do.  to  write  a 
statute  fixing  the  rules  and  regulations. 
I  trust  the  Congress  would  do  that  and 
have  the  statute  apply  uniformly  to  all 
presidential  elections  in  the  future. 

Mr.  CELLER.  If  I  may  ask  one  more 
question,  would  it  be  possible  under  this 
amendment  for  a  hostile  Congress,  say 
a  Democratic  Congress,  to  take  some  sort 
of  action  against  a  Republican  nominee 
and  hold  that  the  nominee  had  an  in- 
ability? 

Mr.  POFF.  In  response.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  say  that  once  the  statute  is  en- 
acted by  the  Congress,  although  it  might 
be  intended  to  apply  uniformlv  to  all  fu- 
ture elections,  it  is  possible  that  some 
future  Congress  might,  during  the  course 
of  the  presidential  election,  undertake 
to  amend  that  statute  and  in  that  proc- 
ess it  may  be  argued  there  may  be  un- 
worthy motives.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  my  deep  conviction  that  somewhere, 
sometime,  the  people  of  the  country  must 
repose  a  confidence  in  the  i^eople  who 
manage  the  affairs  of  government. 

We  cannot  assume,  we  dare  not  as- 
sume, that  elected  officials  will  be  rogues 
and  scoundrels.  Rather,  we  assume  that 
they  will  be  honorable  and  responsive  to 
the  wih  of  their  people.  When  we  can 
no  longer  make  such  an  assumption, 
then  the  very  existence  of  the  Nation 
is  Imperiled. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
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believe  also  the  political  parties  them- 
selves In  convention  would  be  likely  to 
pull  back,  as  it  were,  any  candidate  who 
would  be  disabled?  Ttiey  have  their  rules 
and  reg\ilations  whereby  they  could  rmt 
somebody  else  in  his  place. 

Mr.  POFF.  The  gentleman  makes  a 
good  point. 

I  might  add  that  the  Congress  tmder 
the  power  granted  in  section  5  would 
be  able  to  autliorize  the  political  parties 
to  do  precisely  that. 

Mr.  MacGRBGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  asked  for  this  time  so  that  the  Rec- 
ord may  show  from  the  author  of  this 
amendment  a  response  to  a  further  in- 
quiry along  the  line  of  the  inquiry'  pro- 
pounded by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

May  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Vir- 
ginia that  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  posed  a  hypotheti- 
cal question  concerning  a  situation 
where,  if  the  amendment  to  the  article 
became  law.  a  hostile  or  capricious  Con- 
gress may  seek  to  take  advantage  of  this 
grant  of  authority  to  single  out  an  in- 
dividual candidate  of  the  opposition 
party  and  by  statute  declare  him  tmable, 
within  the  phraseology  of  section  5.  The 
gentleman  responded  in  a  ver>-  excel- 
lent fashion  to  that  question. 

I  should  like  to  ask  this  question.  Let 
us  assume  the  existence  of  the  same 
capricious  or  hostile  Congress.  The  lan- 
guage of  section  5  would  require  not  only 
action  by  the  Congress  but  also  action  by 
the  President? 

Mr.  POFF.  The  gentleman  is  emi- 
nently correct. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  President 
would  have  to  approve  the  action  by  the 
Congress,  should  there  be  such  a  hostile 
or  capricious  Congress  in  the  future,  be- 
cause the  language  reads,  "the  Con- 
gress may  by  law  provide."  Tlie  words — 
"by  law" — necessarily  oblige  the  Con- 
gress to  submit  any  action  it  may  take 
to  the  President  for  signature  or  for 
rejection. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  The  gentleman,  of  course. 
Is  eminently  correct. 

To  expand  on  the  point  I  made  a  mo- 
ment ago.  I  certainly  hope  the  time  will 
never  come  when  the  people  will  assume 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
whatever  his  party,  would  be  a  rogue  or 
scoundrel  who  would  sign  such  a  law. 
Furthermore,  I  might  suggest  that  any 
political  party  represented  in  the  Halls 
of  this  House  which  undertook  such  an 
unworthy  act  would  very  likely  lose  its 
political  life  in  the  next  election. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  appreciate  the 
answer  of  the  gentieman  very  much.  I 
believe  it  helps  to  strengthen  the  reasons 
why  both  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  Republican  were 
pleased  to  accept  the  amendment.  I  am 
glad  they  have  seen  fit  to  do  so. 

I  am  also  glad  that  this  seems  to  be 
the  one  amendment,  of  the  great  many 
offered  to  this  proposed  article,  which 
appears  to  be  on  Its  way  to  adoption  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 


Mr.  HUTCHINSON  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  M.jhigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  propound  this  further 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 
The  gentleman's  amendment,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  places  the  word  "inability" 
onlj-  in  line  11.  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
the  gentleman  would  respond  with  the 
reason  why  the  word  "inability"  has  not 
been  inserted  in  line  13? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  shall  be  glad  to  respond,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  The  word  has  not  been  in- 
cluded in  line  13  because  the  20th 
amendment  already  makes  provision  for 
the  inability  of  the  President-elect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  so  flabbergasted 
that  1  scarcely  know  how  to  express 
myself  at  this  time.  Here  we  see  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Poff)  in 
the  waning  moments  of  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  breaking  through  the 
trust  composed  of  Celler  ana  Mc- 
CxTi-LOCH  to  win  approval  of  one  amend- 
ment. I  think  we  should  compliment  our 
friend  from  Virginia  for  being  something 
of  a  trustbuster.  This  is  the  first  of 
numerous  amendments  that  he  has  of- 
fered on  which  to  use  the  colloquial  ex- 
pression, he  has  been  given  the  time  of 
day.  Most  of  the  time  he  has  gotten  the 
back  of  several  hands.  I  want  to  per- 
sonally compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  for  finally  emerging  as  the  trust- 
buster on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  many 
months  I  have  given  studious  considera- 
tion to  the  proposal  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide for  the  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  by  a  means  other  than 
the  electoral  college.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict, the  second  congressional  district  of 
Utah,  favor  a  change.  This  is  verified  by 
the  Gallup  and  other  polls  on  a  nation- 
wide basis  and  by  my  own  polling  of  my 
constituents.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the 
past  several  weeks  I  have  had  staff  mem- 
bers and  volunteers  go  beyond  the  usual 
mailing  poll  of  my  constituents  and  go 
door  to  door  in  selected  representative 
areas  within  my  district,  and  I  find  that 
while  many  of  our  most  thoughtful  citi- 
zens do  support  the  electoral  college,  the 
grsat  majority  favor  change. 

The  conditions  which  prevailed  in 
Philadelphia  over  180  years  ago  no  longer 
prevail.  Neither  I  nor  the  majority  of  the 
people  I  represent  now  consider  it  neces- 
sary for  the  people's  vote  to  be  cast  by  an 
elite  group  who  will  presumably  shield 
the  voters  against  their  own  folly.  An 
interesting  indication  of  the  opinions 
held  by  some  of  the  Founding  Fathers  at 
Philadelphia  in  their  own  day  was  an 
expression  George  Mason  made  at  that 
time  against  the  prt^x)sltion  of  direct 
popular  vote  as  advocated  at  that  time 
by  James  Madison.  George  Masons  com- 
ment was: 


It  would  be  as  unnatural  to  refer  the 
choice  of  a  proper  magistrate  to  the  people, 
as  it  would,  to  refer  a  trial  of  colors  to  a 
blind  man.  The  extent  of  the  countrj-  ren- 
ders it  impossible  that  the  people  can  have 
the  requisite  capacity  to  Judge  .  .  ,  the  can- 
didates. 

The  electoral  college,  like  that  state- 
ment made  at  Philadelphia,  which  ap- 
jjears  so  startlmg  in  1969.  has  become 
outmoded.  Nor  is  it  necessary  in  1969  for 
the  States,  rather  than  individuals,  to 
report  their  vote  because  of  the  mechan- 
ical difficulties  of  poor  transportation  and 
p(X)r  communication.  The  key  considera- 
tion is  whether  States  rights  are  improp- 
erly violated  and  small  States  damaged. 
Tliere  is  the  accompanjing  issue  of 
whether  the  electoral  college  should  be 
replaced  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  p>eople 
or  whether  the  district  or  proportioral 
plans  arc  preferable.  Early  in  m>'  exami- 
nation, I  preferred  the  proportional  plan, 
but  as  I  lived  with  this  preference  over 
many  weeks  of  study,  my  judgment 
changed  as  many  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  stated  their  judgment 
also  changed  over  the  period  of  their 
deliberations  and  study.  I  would  still 
favor  the  proportional  plan  over  the  elec- 
toral college,  but  the  cleanest  most  ac- 
ceptable and  natural  decision  is  the  di- 
rect, popular  vote.  If  in  the  end,  the  di- 
rect, popular  vote  does  not  prevail,  either 
by  defeat  in  the  U.S.  Senate  or  defeat  of 
ratification  by  the  States,  I  would  then 
support  the  proportional  plan  as  tlie  pre- 
ferred alternative. 

I  represent  a  so-called  small  State.  The 
figures  show  that  Utah  leads  the  Nation 
in  the  percentage  of  its  eligible  voters 
who  actually  vote  in  presidential  elec- 
tions. Published  figures  reveal  that 
Utah's  voters  represent  0.58  percent  of 
the  Nation's  voters  in  the  last  presiden- 
tial election.  With  our  four  electoral 
votes  we  have  0.74  percent  of  the  elec- 
toral college,  that  is.  four  votes  out  of 
538. 

There  are  few  In  this  body,  I  believe, 
whose  consistent  record  over  the  years 
has  shown  more  respect  for  the  integrity 
and  responsibility  of  the  individual 
States  than  has  my  own  record.  I  do  not 
take  lightly,  therefore,  the  judgment  of 
respected  citizens  of  my  district  who  feel 
that  elimination  of  the  electoral  college 
will  somehow  infringe  upon  the  State's 
fundamental  rights.  However.  I  do  not 
believe  it  logically  follows  that  we  are 
undermining  the  integrity  of  the  States. 
I  have  asked  many  supporters  of  the  dis- 
trict plan  and  many  supporters  of  the 
electoral  college  to  give  me  their  judg- 
ment on  what  the  small  States  actually 
lose  by  changing  to  a  direct,  popular 
vote.  It  is  difScult  to  receive  a  clear  an- 
swer except  the  statement  that  the  voice 
of  the  State  is  diluted.  Many  feel  that 
one  who  votes  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  do  so  first  as  a 
citizen  of  the  State  rather  than  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  I  simply  do  not 
agree  with  that  point  of  view.  Nor  do  I 
believe  that  my  State  with  four  electoral 
votes  in  an  electoral  college  of  538  has 
a  voice  so  significant  that  the  influence 
of  our  State  will  be  diluted  by  the  direct 
vote.  The  electoral  college  completely 
eliminates  the  voice  of  the  minority 
voter.   The   winner -take -all   restilt   de- 
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stroys  the  vote  and  influence  of  the  in- 
dividual minority  citizen.  It  also  makes 
it  possible  for  one  who  receives  a  mi- 
nority in  the  popular  vote  to  be  elected 
President  by  the  electoral  college,  and  in 
15  presidential  elections  it  has  been 
shown  that  a  shift  of  1  percent  in  the 
popular  vote  would  have  allowed  a  mi- 
nority candidate  to  be  elected  President 
in  the  electoral  coUeee.  There  is  no  longer 
any  justification  in  my  view  for  this 
great  Nation  to  labor  constantly  with 
that  threat. 

The  district  plan  does  not  eliminate 
that  possibility.  Furthermore,  the  dis- 
trict plan  continues  the  winner-take-all 
philosophy  but  merely  spreads  it  over  a 
more  divided,  flexible,  ever-changing 
area.  It  does  not  eliminate  the  basic  de- 
fects of  the  electoral  collese  in  1969.  The 
district  plan  obviously  fratrments  and 
multiplies  the  present  complications  and 
inequities  of  the  winner-take-all  objec- 
tion of  the  electoral  college. 

Utah,  with  0  58  percent  of  the  Nation's 
presidential  voters  and  0.74  percent  of 
electoi^al  college  votes,  loses  on  its  face 
-0.16  -percent  of  its  sc-called  effective- 
ness. This  is  infinitesimal  even  if  granted 
for  the  sake  of  argument  that  something 
is  lost.  I  am  told  by  opponents  of  the 
popular  vote  that  presidential  candidates 
will  be  less  inclined  to  go  to  small  States 
during  presidential  campaigns.  With  our 
four  electoral  votes  in  Utah  out  of  538, 
the  presidential  candidate  now  comes  to 
our  State  to  campaign  not  because  of 
the  number  of  electoral  college  votes, 
which  is  so  small,  but  out  of  a  sense  of 
courtesy,  decency,  and  responsibility, 
and  these  conditions  will  not  be  changed 
in  the  future.  Actually,  the  electoral  col- 
lege system  seriously  impairs  the  in- 
fluence of  the  vote  of  the  individual 
citizen  in  the  small  States  in  many  ways. 
For  example,  the  claimed  voting  frauds 
in  large  urban  areas  can  be  the  difference 
in  the  winner-take-all  electoral  votes  of 
a  large  State  with  a  great  many  electoral 
college  votes.  Bloc  voting  of  special  in- 
terest croups  in  the  great  cities  can  work 
a  similar  result  in  other  lurge  States.  The 
influence  of  the  individual  citizen  in  the 
small  States  thus  becomes  even  less  than 
now  prevails  under  the  electoral  college. 

Finally,  it  is  said  we  are  aciing  hastily 
because  of  George  Wallace's  third-party 
efforts  cUn-ing  the  19G8  election.  Of 
course,  it  can  often  be  charged  by  op- 
ponents that  .such  and  such  an  action 
was  taken  in  haste,  thus  avoiding  the 
hard  choice  of  meeting  the  issue.  The 
fact  is.  of  course,  that  amendment  of 
the  electoral  college  has  been  a  .subject 
of  continuous  debate  for  many,  many 
years  with  the  more  intensive  study  and 
preparations  being  made  in  recent  years. 
So  our  action,  rather  than  being  labeled 
as  hasty  and  made  because  of  the  George 
Wallace  ca.mpaitin.  can  in  more  accuracy 
be  said  to  be  the  result  of  the  most 
extended  and  thoroughgoing  delibera- 
tion, the  George  Wallace  incident  being 
merely  a  footnote  to  the  day  in  which  our 
action  is  taken. 

U.ah  is  a  rapidly  growing  State,  as  are 
many  small  States,  and  although  this  is 
certainly  not  a  governing  factor,  any 
supposed  diminution  in  influences  in  my 
judgment  will  be  made  up  by  population 
increases  in  the  years  ahead. 


Sanator  Griffin  has  reported  in  his 
poll  of  Utah  legislators — 40  percent  re- 
sponded and  69  percent  of  that  40  per- 
cent favored  the  direct  vote.  In  candor 
and  in  the  interest  of  accuracy,  my  own 
inquiry  indicates  that  this  poll  may  not 
accuiately  reflect  the  opinion  of  the  en- 
tire body.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  own 
inquiry  reveals  that  as  of  today  Utah's 
legislators  may  not  ratify  the  direct  vote, 
although  that  is  far  irom  clear.  There  is 
still  a  continuing  study  being  made  of  the 
complications  and  the  alternatives,  and 
I  beMeve  it  cannot  be  said  with  finality 
at  this  time  what  the  ultimate  action  of 
the  Citah  Legislature  may  be  in  ratifying 
the  daect  vote. 

Tliere  are  two  daily  new.spapers  in  my 
c:.ngt'e.«sijnal  district.  They  are  tiie  Salt 
Lakei  Tribune  and  the  De-seret  News.  The 
Salt  l^ake  Tribune  has  published  an  edi- 
torial supporting  the  direct  popular  vote 
which  I  append  to  these  remarks.  The 
Desefet  News  has  not  expressed  an  edi- 
torial opinion.  I  asked  my  representative 
in  Siilt  Lake  to  communicate  with  the 
editop's  of  this  newspaper  and  he  was  ad- 
vised that  the  Deseret  News  did  not  plan 
to  express  itself  editorially  on  the  sub- 
ject. My  personal  polls  in  Salt  Lake 
County  reveal  84  percent  of  tJiose  inter- 
viewed expressed  preference  for  the  di- 
rect Vote  over  the  electoral  college.  I  rec- 
that  the  many  complicating  fac- 
f  the  amendment  add  to  imprecise 
retation  which  might  be  made. 
Also,  for  the  record.  I  received  a  commu- 
nication on  September  16  from  the  Salt 
Lake  Chamber  of  Commerce  staling  they 
favored  electoral  reform  on  the  district 
ba.-ii  T'nis  letter  was  received  on  the 
fust  day  of  the  House  vote  on  the  district 
syst3im.  Tlie  Utah  PaiTn  Bureau  has  ex- 
pret3ed  opposition  to  the  direct,  popular 
election,  s':ating  the  same  principle 
.^I'.ouid  be  followed  in  the  election 
cf  a,  Pre.iident  which  now  gives  each 
Stai$  two  Senators.  I  was  concerned 
ab^iiit  the  possibility  of  a  direct,  popular 
voce  for  the  President  having  an  influ- 
ence on  the  basis  on  wiiich  we  now  elect 
US.  Senators.  I.  therefore,  researched 
the  fegal  implications  of  article  5  of  the 
Constitution  which  provides  that  no 
Statf  shall  be  deprived  of  equal  suffrage 
in  tlje  U.S.  Senate  without  its  consent. 
The  I  opinion  of  legal  scholars  in  this 
Hjuse  is  that  article  5  is  not  subject  to 
amendment,  and  I  speciflcally  refer  to  a 
coilcfiuy  on  this  point  and  the  opinion 
of  tlie  distinguished  lawyer  and  member 
ol  tie  Judiciary  Committee  from  Vir- 
giiiiaj  'Mr.  Pom  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Tlje  Salt  Lake  Tribune  editorial  fol- 
io wsj 

I    House  Holds  BIey  to  Reform 

As] the  House  debates  a.  new  system  for 
electing  a  president,  only  one  thing  is  certain. 
Soma  kind  of  electoral  reform  appears  to  be 
in  tlif  works. 

Tht  proposed  conslituUonal  amendment, 
draittd  by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
wouli  I  abolish  the  Electoral  College  and  sub- 
stitui  e  direct  election  by  popular  vote.  But 
befor »  the  House  gets  to  the  committee's 
anierdment.  sometime  during  the  next  week, 
two  i  Iteriiatives  will  have  to  be  acted  upon. 
One  1 5  the  district  plan  under  which  a  candi- 
date ;ets  one  electoral  vote  for  each  congres- 
siona  district  he  carries  and  two  for  each 
state  The  other  is  the  proportional  plan 
whici  .  divides  the  electoral  vote  of  a  state 
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on  the  basis  of  percentage  of  the  popular  vote 
received  by  each  candidate. 

Either  of  these  plans  is  better  than  the 
present  •'winner  take  all"  system  under  which 
a  candidate,  who  carries  a  state  by  the  slim- 
mest of  margins,  receives  all  that  state's  elec- 
toral votes.  This  could  prevent  the  candidate 
with  the  most  popular  votes  from  becoming 
president.  Neither  alternative  is  as  good  as 
direct  election  by  popular  vote. 

A  survey  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce shows  67  percent  of  the  House  mem- 
bers either  supporting  the  committee  plan  or 
leaning  toward  it.  That  would  seem  to  as- 
sure th*  two-thirds  majority  needed  for  ap- 
proval of  a  constitutional  amendment.  More- 
over, although  some  congressmen  prefer  one 
of  the  Bllernatlves.  they  are  believed  ready 
to  accept  the  popular  vote  plan  rather  than 
have  na  electoral  reform  at  all. 

Even  If  the  House  approves  reform,  tlie 
fate  of  the  amendment  will  still  be  in  doubt. 
The  Senate  must  give  its  assent  by  a  two- 
thirds  teiajorlty,  then  three-fourths  of  the 
st^te  legislatures  must  concur. 

Electoral  reform  is  not  a  political  issue. 
President  Nixon  favors  the  popular  vote  plan, 
but  dods  not  think  it  would  be  accepted  by 
the  sl.-ites.  However,  the  decision  of  the 
House.  'With  its  large  membership,  should 
provide  I  a  good  reading  of  public  sentiment 
across  tjhe  country.  We  again  urge  favorable 
action  in  reform,  and  give  .special  emphasis 
to  the  pjopular  vote  amendment. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with 
)  egret  that  I  feel  I  must  vote  again.st  pas- 
sage ot  the  pending  legislation  affecting 
the  election  of  the  President. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  need  to  re- 
fi)i-m  the  electoral  system,  but  the  meas- 
ure v.'liich  is  being  presented  will  leave 
too  ini|ch  to  be  desired  for  me  to  cast 
my  vote  for  its  passage. 

In  "i-pting  a!;ainst  the  measure.  I  do 
so  in  tihe  hope  that  it  will  be  defeated 
and  we  'A  ill  see  another  proposal  con- 
sidered at  a  later  date  which  would  do 
away  Witli  the  provision  that  would  allow 
40  perOent  of  tlie  people  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent, ik  a  man  only  receives  40  percent, 
then  60  percent  may  well  be  against  him 
and  it  continues  allowing  for  the  elec- 
tion oft  the  President  by  less  than  a  ma- 
jority pf  the  American  electorate. 

The  president  and  the  Vice  President 
are  th^  only  elected  officials  responsible 
to  the  entire  electorate  and  I  think  if  we 
pre  to  ibandon  the  electoral  college,  with 
Its  faults.  I  think  it  shotild  be  a 
that  will  insure  that  a  majority 
:e  determination  as  to  the  man 
II  serve. 

isting  my  vote  against  passage  I 
wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
like  the  present  system  and  feel  that 
change  is  needed.  But.  if  it  is  to  be 
changed,  then  let  us  ko  to  a  system  that 
will  insure  that  a  majority  of  the  voters 
will  make  that  determination. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Chaii'man.  I  favor  re- 
form of  our  presidential  election  process. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  status  quo  because 
it  condones  the  actions  of  faithless  elec- 
tors, iJerpetuates  an  unrealistic  voting 
procedure  when  elections  are  thrown  into 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  is 
clearly  unresponsive  to  the  wishes  of  the 
American  people.  Ideally.  I  would  have 
preferi-ed  to  have  seen  this  reform  come 
along  tlie  lines  of  the  district  or  propor- 
tional plans.  And  yesterday  I  supported 
amendments  that  would  have  provided 
for  such  substitutes.  But  these  amend- 
ments were  defeated  and  tlie  clioice  be- 
fore us  DOW  is  the  acceptance  or  rejec- 
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tion  this  year  and  use  census  figures  that 

are  10  years  old.  New  York  has  not  had  a 

statewide   census   since    1960,   although 

there  have  been  special  censuses  taken 

in  certain  areas  of  the  State. 

The  data  from  these  more  recent  local 

censuses  cannot  be  used  in  a  statewide 
will  ciiiiiiiioi^  w.v  w..„wvj    V,.   ...-     redistricting  because  you  have  to  use  the 
electoral  college  and  by  providing  for  a     same  base  throughout  the  State.  That     figured  at  435,077 
rS  in  ca^  no  candidate  receives  40     means    sticking    with    the    1960    census         I  think  this  is  pretty  evenly  dividing 

percent  of  the  vote  it  eliminates  the  un-     figures. 

^  - -'         My  proposal  in  this  amendment  is  to 


tion  of  the  bill  calling  for  direct  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President. 

Frankly,  I  think  this  legislation  has  a 
great  deal  to  commend  it.  It  will  cor- 
rect the  wrongs  of  the  present  mecha- 
nism because  by  calling  for  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
it  will  eliminate  the  formality  of  the 


gressional  districts.  The  three  districts 
were  set  very  close  in  size.  The  widest 
variation  was  just  a  little  over  a  thou- 
sand in  population. 

My  41st  District  was  redrawn  to  in- 
clude a  population  of  435,858.  The  neigh- 
boring 40th  District  was  allocated  a  pop- 
ulation of  436.022.  The  39th  District  was 


realistic  ballot  casting  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these 
drastic  reforms  the  bill  is  not,  when 
viewed  in  light  of  current  practice,  one 
that  will  be  detrimental  to  our  federal 
system  or  one  that  will  change  the  de- 
partmentalized and  local  nature  of  vot- 
ing in  this  country. 

In  electing  the  President  and  Vice 
President  the  Constitution  establishes 
the  principle  that  votes  are  cast  by 
States.  This  legislation  does  not  tamper 
with  that  principle.  It  only  changes  the 
manner  in  which  the  States  vote.  In- 
stead of  voting  by  intermediaries,  the 
States  will  certify  their  popular  vote 
count  to  the  Congress.  The  States  will 
maintain  primary  responsibility  for  the 
ballot  and  for  the  qualifications  of  voters. 
In  other  words,  they  will  still  designate 
the  time,  place,  and  manner  in  which 
elections  will  be  held.  Thus,  there  is  a 
ver>'  good  argument  to  be  made  that  the 
basic  nature  of  our  federal  system  has 
not  been  disturbed. 

On  the  walls  of  the  Jefferson  Memorial 
are  written  these  words  that  we  might 
well  consider  today: 

I  am  not  an  advocate  for  frequent  changes 
in  laws  and  constitutions,  but  laws  and  con- 
stitutions must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind  as  that  be- 
comes more  developed,  more  enlightened,  as 
new  discoveries  are  made,  new  truths  dis- 
covered and  manners  and  opinions  change. 
With  the  change  of  circumstances  institu- 
tions must  advance  also  to  keep  pace  with 
the  limes. 

The  world  iias  changed  a  great  deal 
since  the  12th  amendment  was  approved 
and  the  system  it  perpetuates  is  one 
fraught  with  a  history  of  fraud,  leaves 
our  coimtry  open  to  constitutional  crisis 
and  is  clearly  unresponsive  to  the  desires 
of  the  American  people.  I  do  support  the 
proposal  before  us  today  because  I  be- 
lieve it  combines  the  best  features  of  our 
current  practice  with  the  desirable  goal 
of  a  simpler,  more  direct  voting  system. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  which  was  ruled  out  of  order 
would  make  the  following  changes  in  the 
pending  resolution: 

It  puts  into  law  what  has  been  needed 
for  some  time  now — proude  specific 
guidelines  to  cover  congressional  redis- 
tricting. 

Several  of  the  States — New  York  in 
particular — have  been  plagued  with  har- 
assing covirt  challenges  as  a  result  of  the 
so-called  one-man.  one-vote  decision  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  Court  did  not  lay  down  any  guide- 
lines— and  this  is  understandable.  It  is 
not  up  to  the  Court  to  set  guidelines.  It 
is  up  to  Congress. 

This  puts  States,  like  my  own  State  of 
New  York,  for  instance — in  the  utterly 
ridiculous  position  of  having  to  reappor- 


lay  down  guidelines — reasonable  guide- 
lines that  the  Stales  can  work  with  and 
avoid  the  continual  harassment  which 
I  fear  will  be  even  more  prevalent  aroimd 
the  coimtry  after  the  reapportionment 
for  1972  on  the  basis  of  the  1970  census. 

I  am  proposing  to  set  a  leeway  of  2 ''2 
percent  in  population  above  or  below  the 
mean  average  for  the  districts  in  a  State. 
In  New  York  State,  for  example,  the 
mean  average  under  the  1960  decennial 
census  was  409.324. 

As  the  court  decisions  stand  today, 
new  congressional  districts  must  have 
zero  variance  from  the  mean  average.  I 
repeat,  this  is  ridiculous  and  completely 
unrealistic — yet  this  is  the  way  the  court 
decisions  have  left  the  situation  in  the 
absence  of  legislative  or  other  directive. 

Why  do  I  say  this  is  unrealistic? 

First,  the  census  figures  are  already  6 
months  old  before  they  are  prepared  for 
use  in  setting  the  reapportionment  base. 
The  first  election  based  on  the  decennial 
census  figures  is  18  months  after  the 
head  count  is  made.  That  is  one  reason. 

Second,  the  Census  Bureau  itself  con- 
cedes that  its  figures  in  the  last  two 
decennial  censuses  were  only  97  percent 
accurate.  So  my  figure  is  even  tighter 
than  the  Census  Bureau  itself  claims  its 
own  accuracy  to  have  been  in  the  recent 
past. 

Third,  with  the  mobility  of  today's 
population,  census  figures  are  really  ac- 
curate only  on  the  day  they  are  taken. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  they  are  worthless, 
but  I  do  say  that  it  is  only  right  and 
proper  to  take  into  account  the  facts  ol 
life  in  this  transient  economy  of  today. 
In  refusing  to  consider  any  slight  var- 
iations in  districts,  the  courts  are  at- 
tributing greater  validity  to  the  census 
figures  than  does  the  Census  Bureau  it- 
self. 

The  court's  call  for  "absolute  equal- 
ity" actually  is  imattainable.  Setting  a 
2' 2-percent  variation  allowance  on  re- 
districting  is  within  the  range  of  census 
data  accuracy  and  will  permit  the  States 
to  have  slight  leeway  which  can  avoid 
much  disruption  to  normal  geographic 
lines. 

The  Supreme  Court's  ruling  last  April 
invaUdated  New  York  State's  reappor- 
tionment which  had  been  approved  by  a 
Federal  court  last  year.  Tlie  order  for  the 
new  reapportionment  is  going  to  cost  the 
State  a  million  dollars.  Indeed,  a  miUion 
dollars  wasted,  because  the  redistricting 
is  going  to  make  the  situation  worse,  not 
better. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  I 
mean  by  using  the  figures  for  the  three 
districts  that  involve  my  home  city  of 
Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Back  in  1961  the  State  legislature  es- 
tablished new  lines  for  the  State's  con- 


three  districts  which  together  serve  the 
two  counties  of  the  Niagara  frontier. 
Erie  and  Niagara. 

These  three  districts  were  not  changed 
in  the  1968  redistricting  by  the  State. 
But  the  new  Court  order  would  require 
a  change  for  the  1970  election  because 
all  three  districts  exceed  the  1960  mean 
average  for  the  State. 

Today,  my  district  is  estimated  to  com- 
prise only  about  375.000  persons — nearly 
61.000  less  than  in  1960.  This  is  becau.se 
of  a  loss  of  population  as  a  result  of 
urban  renewal  and  major  superhighway 
projects  which  have  cut  through  my  dis- 
trict. In  contrast,  the  39th  District  is 
now  estimated  to  contain  515,000  per- 
sons. 

Yet,  when  the  State  follows  the  Su- 
preme Court's  edict  and  redraws  the  dis- 
trict lines  for  next  year's  election,  it 
will  be  on  the  basis  of  a  1960  average  of 
about  410,000  per  district. 

Inasmuch  as  there  has  been  no  state- 
wide census  since  1960,  that  means  my 
district  will  be  reduced  by  about  26.000 — 
down  to  an  actual  total  of  about  349,000 
persons  as  of  today.  Tlie  39th  District 
will  be  cut  by  about  25.000  from  its  1960 
figure  to  an  estimate  as  of  today  of  about 
490.000.  Our  districts  will  be  actually 
140.000  difference  in  population  Similar 
distortions  will  occur  elsewhere  in  the 
State. 

So  where  is  the  practicality  of  a  no- 
variation  redistricting  based  on  1960 
census  data  when  it  is  simply  going  to 
compound  the  distortion  rather  than 
solve  it? 

The  Congress  cannot  do  anything 
about  the  ridiculous  situation  in  New 
York  State  this  year.  But  Congress  can 
do  something  to  lay  down  guidelines  for 
future  decades. 

In  December  1967.  Congress  did  take 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  by  barring 
statewide  at-large  congressional  elec- 
tions because  of  challenges  of  State  ap- 
portionments. That  action  was  necessary 
at  the  time  to  prevent  chaos  in  States 
where  lines  were  challenged  and  a  dead- 
lock developed  on  redistricting. 

Can  you  imagine  the  chaos  that  would 
result  if  the  41  New  York  seats  were  filled 
by  statewide  election? 

Congress  cannot  leave  the  vague  legal 
basis  that  now  exists  in  view  of  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  edict.  The  Congress  must 
exercise  its  responsibility  and  put  guide- 
lines into  law  so  as  to  cut  off  harass- 
ment and  nuisance  challenges  in  courts 
after  a  State  makes  a  good-faith  and 
responsible  reapportionment. 

If  a  State  fails  to  meet  the  guidelines 
set  by  Congress,  it  still  would  be  subject 
to  court  challenge,  as  is  proper  and 
necessary. 

Mr.    Chairman,    the    thrust    of    my 
amendment  is  very  simple. 
It  is  intended  simply  to  put  into  law 
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guidelines  that  the  States  and  the  courts 
can  use  in  future  redistricting. 

I  hope  sincerely  that  the  Committee 
will  adopt  my  amendment. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  May  16, 
19S9,  reported  a  proposal  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  provide  for  the  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President.  I  will 
attempt  to  assess  how  the  proposed 
amendment  may  affect  or  alter  the  elec- 
toral influence  which  urban  minorities 
and  the  smaller,  less  populous  States 
both  in  the  South  and  in  other  regions  of 
the  Nation  haye  on  the  outcome  of  presi- 
dential elections  under  the  existing  elec- 
toral college^  system.  The  discussion 
which  follows  approaches  this  question 
in  terms  of  the  hstoric  discussion  of  the 
likely  consequences  of  such  a  change  in 
the  current  method  of  electing  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  relative  voting  power  of  the 
larger  and  the  smaller  States  of  the 
Union. 

Under  the  prevailng  electoral  system, 
which  is  governed  by  article  II,  section  1 
of  the  Constitution,  and  by  the  12th. 
IStri^^d  23d  amendments,  tlie  President 
and  Vice  President  are  chosen  by  elec- 
tors elected  by  popular  vet?  as  the  State 
legislatures  direct.  Each  State  has  a 
number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
to  which  it  is  entitled  in  Congress.  Al- 
though it  is  net  required  by  the  Consti- 
tution, each  State's  electoral  vote  since 
1892  has  been  cast  under  the  unit,  gen- 
eral ticket  or  winner-take-all  system, 
whereby  each  State  delivers  its  entire 
electoral  vote  to  the  candidates  that  re- 
ceive the  highest  popular  vote.  The  win- 
ning candidates  must  receive  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  vote,  and  in  tiie  event  of 
no  majority,  a  "contingent"  choice  is 
made  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
with  the  representation  from  each  State 
having  one  vote. 

The  proposed  amendment,  as  reported 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
abolishes  the  e.ectoral  college  and  pro- 
vides in  ito  place  for  the  direct  nation- 
wide popular  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President.  If  no  candidate  re- 
ceives at  least  40  percent  of  the  popular 
vote  cast  in  a  presidential  election,  a  run- 
ofif  election  is  to  be  held  between  the  two 
candidates  with  the  highest  number  of 
votes.  Voters  in  a  presidential  election 
are  to  have  the  same  qualifications  as  are 
required  by  each  State  for  persons  voting 
for  members  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature.  The 
States  may  adopt  "less  restrictive  resi- 
dence qualifications"  for  the  electorate, 
and  "the  Congress  may  establish  uniform 
residence  qualifications." ' 

It  is  particularly  noteworthy  for  the 
purposes  of  this  analysis  that  opposition 
to  the  direct  popular  election  scheme  his- 
torically has  cDme  from  both  the  larger 
and  smaller  States.  This  opposition  has 
been  based  upon  the  belief  held  by  both 
groups  of  States  that  under  this  method 
of  election  each  would  lose  advantages 
which  they  have  under  the  electoral  col- 


'  "Direct  Popular  Election  of  the  President," 
U.S.  Congress  House  of  Representatives,  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  91st 
Congress,  1st  session.  May  16,  1969,  pp.  1-2. 


lege  system.  This  belief  obviously  Involves 
some  measure  of  speculation  that  is  not 
subject  to  factual  proof.  There  is,  how- 
ever, in  addition,  both  evidence  and  logic 
in  support  of  these  argvunents  against  a 
direct  election  plan  which  in  the  past 
have  helped  to  defeat  the  proposal  every 
time  it  has  been  considered  by  Congress. 

The  large-State  small-State  debate 
over  the  best  manner  of  electing  the 
President  dates  from  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787.  American  politics 
today  quite  obviously  differ  radically 
from  anything  contemplated  by  the 
framcrs  of  the  Constitution.  Yet  the 
compromise  at  which  they  arrived  on  the 
manner  of  electing  the  President  remains 
of  relevant  interest  to  current  proposals 
to  change  the  system  they  established. 
This  system  was,  in  the  words  of  James 
Madison,  "the  result  of  compromise  bs- 
tw.?en  the  larger  and  the  smaller  States." 

Despite  early  disagreement  among  the 
delecates  of  the  Convention  on  the  issue, 
they  reached  agreement  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  chosen  by  a  vote  of  the 
people.  But  only  a  few  nf  the  framers 
favored  a  direct  vote,  and  how  the  peo- 
ple should  choose  the  Pres'dent  was  of 
particular  concern  to  the  smaller  States 
because  they  feared  their  influence  in 
national  elections  would  be  nullified  by 
the  combined  votes  of  a  few  populous 
northern  States.  This  fear  was  aggra- 
vated by  disparities  among  the  States  in 
their  respective  suffrage  requirements 
which  resulted  in  a  larger  number  of 
qualified  voters  in  the  North.  Tlie  in- 
termediate elector  plan  retained  the 
principle  of  popular  choice,  but  was  a 
major  concession  to  the  smaller  States 
because  first,  it  provided  for  a  number 
of  electors  chosen  by  the  people  on  the 
basi£  of  each  State's  population — thus 
overcoming  the  disproporticn  of  qualified 
voters  in  different  States;  second,  it  gave 
them  a  bonus  of  tv/o  extra  electoral 
votss  corresponding  to  the  number  of 
Senators  allowed  each  State  irrespective 
of  its  population:  and  third,  it  provided 
for  the  contingent  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  House  of  Representatives 
where,  because  each  State  had  one  vote, 
the  influence  of  the  small  States  would 
bo  the  same  as  that  of  the  larpe. 

ITiese  general  observations  have  an 
Immediats  relevance  for  assessing  ths 
possible  results  of  the  direct  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  President  for  the  relative 
voting  power  of  particular  States  and 
groups  of  the  national  electorate  today. 
This  probably  is  more  true  for  the  voting 
influence  which  various  minority  and 
ethnic  groups  located  in  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  larger  States  now  have  un- 
der the  cui'rent  electoral  system  than  for 
any  other  part  cf  the  voting  public. 
While  this  influence  has  been  widely 
recognized  for  many  years  by  informed 
observers  and  politicians  alike,  it  recently 
has  been  given  new  and  persuasive  sup- 
port by  an  analysis  made  by  Mr.  John  F. 
Banzhaf  III,  a  member  of  the  New  York 
and  District  of  Columbia  bars.  Mr. 
Banzhaf  s  analysis  measures  by  advanced 
mathematical  techniques  the  chance  that 
each  voter  has  under  the  present  elec- 
toral system — as  well  as  under  the  three 
most  commonly  considered  alternative 
systems — to  affect  the  election  outcome 


in  his  State,  and  In  turn,  the  outcome  of 
a  national  election.' 

As  it  recently  has  been  conveniently 
summarized  by  Prof.  Alexander  M. 
Bickel  of  Yale  University,  Banzh:iJ's 
analysis  shows  that: 

"States  like  New  York  and  California  have 
over  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  chance 
to  affect  the  election  of  the  President  as  res- 
idents of  some  of  the  smaller  states."  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinol.?,  and  even 
lesser  Industrial  states,  ore  also  In  advan- 
tageous positions.  The  reason  is  that  while  a 
voter  In  a  large  state  hat  leea  chance  of 
influencing  the  rerult  in  his  state  (becaure 
there  are,  of  course,  more  people  voling)  he 
potentially  Influences  a  larger  number  of 
electoral  votes;  and  eo,  derp-'e  the  apparent 
dilution  of  his  vote,  he  actually  exercises 
much  greater  control  over  the  outcome  of 
the  national  clectlc^n.  TTils  power  he  derives 
directly  form  the  electofl  college  system.' 

Professor  Bickel  also  observes  that  the 
electoral  college  system  requires  that  the 
parties  and  the  presidential  candidates 
"ma'.:e  the  large  industrial  States  the  de- 
cisive battleground  of  national  elections." 
These  States,  he  concedes,  would  be  of 
substantial  imnortance  in  any  case,  but 
the  fact  rcmain.s  that  "the  electoral  col- 
lege as  it  has  evolved  is  so  rigged  that  the 
big  States  count  disproportionately,"* 

This  advantage  accruing  to  the  large 
States  under  the  electoral  college  system, 
then,  is  the  basis  of  the  voting  power 
which  minority  groups  enjoy  under  this 
system,  and  which  is  threatened  by  the 
direct  election  plan.  Under  the  present 
electoral  method,  as  frequently  has  been 
obse'-ved.  minorities  in  the  larger  States 
ma,>  act  as  a  crucial  swing  vote  in  those 
cases  where  only  a  few  thousand  or  a  few 
hundred  votes  separate  the  leading  presi- 
dential candidates  in  States  with  large 
electoral  votes  that  under  the  winner- 
take-all  rule  all  go  to  the  winning  side. 
It  is  clear,  for  this  reason,  that  in  mcst 
presidential  elections  since  the  1930's 
national  candidates  have  tended  to  focus 
their  campaign  appeals  on  the  larger 
States,  thus  giving  organized  minority 
groups  special  attention  and  a  potential, 
if  not  always  actual,  influence  they 
would  not  have  under  the  direct  election 
scheme.  As  was  recently  stated  in  an 
editorial  of  February  22,  1969,  issue  cf 
the  New  Republic: 

Direct  popular  election  of  Presidents  wculd 
dinalnlEh  what  is  now  the  disproportionate 
influence  of  the  large  industrial  stites  In 
Presidential  politics,  and  thus  diminish  what 
often,  even  if  not  always,  turns  out  to  be 
the  influence  of  cohesive  minority  groups  In 
these  states.  ...  By  virtue  of  the  unit  rule, 
relatively  small  blocs  of  votes  in  closely  di- 
vided big  states  can  make  the  decisive  dif- 
ference in  an  election  .''• 


2  John  F.  Banzhaf  ni,  "Reflections  on  the 
Electoral  College,  One  Man,  3.312  Votes:  A 
Matliematical  Analysis  of  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege," Villanova  Law  Review  (Winter  1968), 
reprinted  in  U.S.  Congress,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  Relating  to  Electoral  Col- 
lege Reform.  9lEt  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  February 
and  March  1969.  pp.  307-352. 

'  Alexander  M.  Bickel,  "Is  Electoral  Reform 
the  .\nswer,"  Commentary,  (December  1968), 
p.  42. 

*  Ibii..  pp.  42-43. 

'  "Electing  Presidents."  The  New  Republic 
(February  22,  1969),  pp.  9-10. 
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Much  of  the  data  and  reasoning  which 
supports  the  view  that  direct  election  of 
the  President  would  deprive  minority 
groups  and  the  more  populous  States  of 
voting  advantages  which  they  have  un- 
der the  electoral  college  system  also  often 
is  said  to  support  the  view  that  this 
system  works  to  the  detriment  of  the 
smaller,  less  populous,  rural  States, 
whether  of  the  South  or  of  other  regions 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Banzhaf,  for  example, 
states  that  under  the  existing  system: 

Citizens  of  the  small  and  medium-sized 
states  are  severely  deprived  of  voting  power 
in  comparison  with  the  residents  of  the  few 
very  p>opulou8  states  who  have  far  more 
voting  power  than  the  others.  The  present 
electoral  college  system,  In  conjunction  with 
state  Imposed  unit-vote  (winner-take-all) 
laws.  In  effect  in  all  the  states,  greatly  favors 
the  citizens  of  the  most  populous  states  and 
deprives  citizens  of  the  less  populous  state 
of  an  equal  chance  to  affect  the  election  of 
the  President.' 

These  Inequities,  Banzhaf  further 
states,  would  be  eliminated  by  a  direct 
vote  system  since  imder  this  syst«m, 
where — 

No  distinction  whatever  is  made  be- 
tween votes  cast  by  residents  of  different 
States  or  congressional  districts,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  all  voters  would  have  an  equal 
chance  to  affect  the  outcome  of  the  elec- 
tion and,  therefore,  would  have  equal 
voting  power." 

The  fact  Is,  however,  that  representa- 
tives of  the  smaller,  more  thinly  popu- 
lated States  have  continued  to  resist  the 
direct  election  alternative.  This  doubt- 
less has  been  true  in  part  because  of  the 
attractiveness  to  them  of  other  plans  of 
electoral  reform,  particularly  the  pro- 
portional and  district  plans.  Under  both 
of  these  schemes,  as  most  observers  have 
agreed,  voters  in  the  smaller  States 
would  gain  disproportionate  voting  In- 
fluence at  the  expense  of  the  larger 
States.'  Yet  there  are  other  reasons  for 
the  opposition  of  the  smaller  States  to 
direct  election  of  the  President,  nearly  all 
of  which  can  be  traced  to  the  apprehen- 
sion that  direct  elections  would  destroy 
the  identity  and  voting  power  of  the 
States  as  self-contained  units  of  the 
American  federal  system.  Even  if  it  Is 
conceded,  as  Banzhaf  and  others  have 
argued,  that  the  existing  electoral  system 
reduces  the  voting  influence  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizens  in  the  smaller  States,  this 
does  not  take  into  account  the  influence 
which  under  the  electoral  college  system 
the  States  may  at  least  potentially  exert 
as  States  with  and  on  behalf  of  their  own 
"communities  of  interest." ' 

First  of  all,  the  direct  election  plan 
would  eliminate  the  two  electoral  votes 
which  each  State  receives  for  its  two  sen- 
atorial seats  without  regard  to  the  size  of 
their  populations.  This  gives  the  small 
States  an  immediate  and  obvious  bonus  in 
presidential  elections  which  they  natu- 
rally are  reticent  to  surrender.  In  addi- 


'■  Banzhaf,  op.  cit.,  p.  319. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  320. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  324-327.  See  also  Edwin  D.  Eshel- 
man  and  Robert  S.  Walker.  "Congress  and 
Electoral  Reform,"  The  Christian  Century 
(Feb.  5,  1969),  pp.  178-181. 

•See  Lucius  WUmerdlng,  Jr..  The  Electoral 
College  (Boeton:  Beacon  Press,  1958 1 ,  pp. 
107-108. 


tlon  to  these  votes,  of  course,  the  remain- 
ing number  of  electoral  votes  assigned  to 
each  State  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  its  Representatives  in  the  House  in- 
volves an  apportionment  based  upon 
population  rather  than  upon  voting 
numbers.  This  not  only  gives  an  advan- 
tage to  States  whose  voting  turnouts 
tend  to  be  relatively  low,  as  often  has 
been  especially  true  of  States  in  the 
South.  It  also  means  that  the  identities 
and  interests  of  the  several  States  as 
distinct  communities  in  the  federal  sys- 
tem are  preserved  and  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  political  strategies  of  the 
parties  and  national  candidates  and 
upon  the  outcome  of  presidential  elec- 
tions. This  consideration  is  reinforced 
by  the  equally  obvious  and  special  ad- 
vantage which  the  smaller  States  de- 
rive, at  least  potentially,  from  their  vot<s 
in  contingent  elections  decided  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

When  the  Federal  rule  on  theorj-  of 
representation  in  the  electoral  college  is 
taken  into  account,  moreover,  the  direct 
election  system  may  quite  simply  and 
conclusively  be  shown  to  reduce  the  vot- 
ing influence  of  the  smaller  States  rela- 
tive to  that  of  the  larger  as  it  is  pres- 
ently exercised  under  the  electoral  col- 
lege and  general  ticket  systems.  If  it  is 
true,  as  it  is,  that  the  existing  electoral 
system  gives  the  larger  States,  voting  as 
units,  greater  relative  weight  in  election 
outcomes,  the  direct  election  plan,  be- 
cause   it    eliminates    the    intermediate 
electors,  would  both  increase  the  voting 
power  of  the  larger  States  and  reduce 
that  of  the  smaller  States  to  a  significant 
degree.  This  shift  of  voting  power  among 
the  States  participating  as  units  of  the 
federal  system  which  would  result  from 
a  change  to  direct  popular  elections  has 
been  demonstrated  by  a  mathematical 
computation  published  in  the  May  12. 
1969  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port.    This  analysis  shows  that  imder 
the  proposed  change  to  direct  elections. 
15  larger  States  would  gain  and  34  me- 
dium-sized and  smaller  States  plus  the 
District  of  Columbia  would  lose  in  rela- 
tive voting  power  based  upon  the  results 
of  the   1968  election.  This  analysis  also 
shows  that  while  under  a  system  of  di- 
rect elections.  States  of  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest  regions  would  gain  in  rela- 
tive voting  power,  those  of  the  Far  West, 
South  and  Border  regions  would  lose  in- 
fluence which  they  now  have  by  virtue 
of  the  votes  they  cast  imder  the  unit 
rule  in  the  electoral  college. 

These  changes  which  a  direct  election 
system  would  effect  in  the  relative  elec- 
toral influence  of  various  States  and  re- 
gions have  been  wTitten  off  as  "illusorj" 
by  some  obser\-ers  because  the  unit  or 
general  ticket  rule  distorts  election  re- 
sults by  failing  to  count  voters  in  the 
minority  of  the  States  popular  votes  for 
presidential  electors."  But  this  rebuttal 
on  behalf  of  the  direct  election  plan 
again  fails  to  take  into  account  the  Fed- 
eral principle  whereby  imder  the  pres- 
ent system  a  State's  presidential  vote  is 
cast  by  electors  who.  because  they  rep- 


'■■P.58 

"  Neal  R.  Peirce,  The  People's  President 
(New  York  Simon  and  Schuster.  1968).  pp. 
282-263. 


resent  a  State's  population,  also  repre- 
sent a  community  of  interest  shared  by 
voters  and  nonvoters  alike.  In  support 
of  this  principle  and  in  opposition  to  the 
direct  election  proposal  Senator  Sam  J. 
Ervin.  of  North  Carolina,  recently  has 
stated: 

Adherents  of  direct  popular  election  would 
substitute  the  concept  of  having  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  represent  those  who 
happen  to  vote  on  the  particular  election 
day,  for  the  principle  established  by  the 
framers  of  having  them  represent  population 
and  States  regardless  of  how  large  or  how 
small  the  actual  vote  might  be  on  that  elec- 
tion day.  In  erasing  the  concept  of  electoral 
votes  representing  population— including 
nonvoters — within  States,  direct  election 
vTOUld  replace  it  with  a  theory  of  representa- 
tion based  solely  upon  a  percentage  of  voters 
who  happen  to  vote  at  a  particular  election. '• 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
much  has  been  said  during  the  extended 
debate  on  this  bill  about  the  adverse  re- 
action to  be  expected  if  a  nominee  for 
President  is  elected  who  receives  less 
popular  votes  than  his  opponent  I  agree 
that  avoidance  of  that  occurrence  or  in- 
surance against  that  contingency  alone 
is  enough  reason  to  pass  a  constitutional 
amendment:  however,  I  think  there  are 
other  reasons  almost  equally  compelling. 
I  believe  strong  and  accepted  leader- 
ship is  so  important  in  our  more  com- 
plicated society  that  it  would  be  most 
difficult  for  a  President  to  provide  that 
leadership  if  he  had  received  less  than 
40  percent  of  the  total  vote,  I  believe 
avoiding  that  possibility  alone  is  enough 
reason  to  amend  the  Constitution  and 
could  save  this  country-  suffering  through 
4  years  where  the  majority  do  not  ap- 
prove of  the  leadership  and  never  did. 

I  personally  believe  the  bill  which  it  is 
now  evident  will  emerge  may  not  be  as 
satisfactory  as  a  proportional  plan  of 
casting  popular  votes  from  each  State 
because  that  would  help  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  national  recount  and  give 
more  flexibility  to  States  to  set  require- 
ments for  eligibility  without  penalizing 
States  which  diligently  prevent  "grave- 
yard" votes:  however,  this  bill  is  certain- 
ly superior  to  the  present  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  improve  it. 

Although  I  think  changes  of  the  Con- 
stitution should  be  few  and  far  between 
and  only  made  when  it  is  obvious  the 
need  will  be  long  lasting.  I  believe  this 
is  one  of  those  cases  and  urge  adoption 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  one  who  for  some  8  years  has  spon- 
soi-ed  legislation  to  bring  about  electoral 
college  reform.  I  commend  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  and  the  House  lead- 
ership for  the  action  that  has  finally 
brought  this  subject  to  the  House  floor 
for  consideration. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  election  of  1968 
con\1nced  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans that  remedial  action  to  secure  the 
future  from  the  prospect  of  a  constitu- 
tional crisis  should  not  be  postponed  any 
longer. 

The  road  of  constitutional  reform  in- 
cludes many  rigorous  tests,  and  rightly 
so.  With  the  right  vehicle,  however,  the 
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route  may  be  accomt)lished  with  relative 
dispatch,  perhaps  even  within  1  year. 
Regardless.  It  is  time  we  got  moving. 

It  was  the  crowning  genius  of  our 
Founding  Fathers  to  have  authored  a 
Constitution  capable  of  orderly  growth 
and  the  ability  to  adapt  to  new  chal- 
lenges and  conditions.  It  achieved  what 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  could  not, 
the  forging  of  a  nation  out  of  the  con- 
flicts and  jealousies  of  individual  ex- 
colonies.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  the 
method  adopted  to  overcome  these  con- 
ditions and  make  the  election  of  an  ef- 
fective National  President  possible  should 
itself  become  out  of  joini,  with  the  Na- 
tion that  it  helped  to  form. 

During  the  greatest  part  of  our  his- 
tory we  have,  as  we  all  know,  not  elected 
our  Presidents  strictly  in  the  manner  the 
Founding  Fathers  had  formulated. 

At  the  Constitutional  Convention  in 
1787  some  argued  that  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive should  be  elected  directly  by  the  peo- 
ple while  others  believed  that  the  choice 
should  be  made  by  Congress  or  even  the 
Governors  of  the  States.  It  was  Anally 
resolved  that  a  special  body  of  electors, 
holding  no  public  office  and  independent 
of  the  three  branches  of  our  Government 
as  well  as  the  State  governments,  should 
make  the  selection.  These  electors,  equal 
to  the  number  of  U.S.  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives of  each  State  would  be 
chosen  it  was  presumed,  from  among  the 
most  knowledgeable  and  respected  citi- 
zens of  each  State.  Meeting  at  the  State 
capital  on  a  designated  day  they  would 
nominate,  debate,  and  cast  their  ballots. 
The  votes  of  the  electors  of  all  the  States 
would  then  be  sent  to  Washington  and 
counted  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
before  a  joint  session  of  Congress.  If  no 
person  received  a  majority  of  votes  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  then 
meet  immediately  to  make  the  choice. 

As  originally  conceived,  then,  the  elec- 
toral college  embraced  both  the  functions 
of  nominating  and  electing  the  President. 
With  the  unforeseen  development  of  oiu- 
strong  political  party  system,  however, 
and  the  introduction  of  partisan  slates 
for  choosing  the  electors,  the  election  of 
the  electors  became  tantamount  to  elect- 
ing the  President.  Consequently,  without 
benefit  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
the  political  parties  simply  assumed  the 
determining  role  in  the  selection  of  nom- 
inees for  the  highest  office  of  the  land. 
The  concern  many  are  expressing  to- 
day is  directed  both  at  the  way  our 
Presidents  are  nominated  as  well  as  the 
way  they  are  elected.  In  the  first  instance 
some  feel  that  political  conventions 
should  be  replaced  by  a  national  primary 
election.  In  the  second  instance  many 
seek  to  abolish  or  reform  the  electoral 
college  because,  for  example,  under  the 
present  system  it  is  possible  for  a  candi- 
date without  the  most  popular  votes  to 
be  elected  President  if  he  wins  sufficient 
electoral  votes.  Three  men  have,  in  fact, 
become  such  so-called  minority  Presi- 
dents: In  1824  Andrew  Jackson  received 
more  popular  votes — 43  percent— than 
John  Quincy  Adams— 30  percent— but 
with  no  candidate  receiving  a  majority 
of  electoral  votes,  the  choice  went  to  tlie 
House  of  Representatives  which  ulti- 
mately selected  Adams;  in  1876  Ruther- 


ford B.  Hayes — 48  percent — edged  out 
Samuel  J.  Tilden— 50.9  percent — by  one 
electoral  vote  after  a  special  Electoral 
Commission  examined  the  contested  re- 
turns of  four  States;  and  In  1888  Ben- 
jamin Harrison — 47.8  percent — was 
elected  over  Grover  Cleveland — 48.6  per- 
cent. Some  1 1  other  Presidents  have  been 
elected  who.  though  receiving  more  pop- 
ular votes  than  their  opponents,  failed 
to  attract  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
total  vote.  This  has  occurred  in  two  of 
our  last  three  elections.  In  1960,  John  P. 
Kennedy  received  49.48  percent  and 
Richard  M.  Nixon  49.32  percent  of  the 
popular  vote,  although  the  electoral 
votes  were  303  and  219,  respectively.  In 
the  1968  election.  Richard  M.  Nixon  re- 
ceived 43.40  percent,  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey 42.72  percent,  and  George  C.  Wal- 
lace 13.53  percent  of  the  popular  vote, 
with  the  electoral  vote  distribution  being 
302,  191.  and  45.  respectively. 

It  might  also  be  recalled  that  Lincoln 
in  1860,  faced  by  three  other  opponents, 
won  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes 
while  receiving  only  39.79  percent  of  the 
popular  vote. 

Others  question  the  fairness  of  the 
winner-take-all  rule  whereby  a  candi- 
date who  wins  51  percent  of  the  popular 
vote  wins  100  percent  of  that  State's 
electoral  votes  while  the  candidate  re- 
ceiving 49  percent  of  the  votes  receives 
no  electoral  votes.  It  is  also  urged  that 
electors  should  be  pledged  to  the  party 
candidate  and  not  be  permitted  to  dis- 
regard the  mandate  of  their  election  by 
voting  for  some  other  candidate. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  basic 
plans  proposed  to  change  the  present 
system.  One  pl£ua  retains  the  electoral 
votes  of  the  States,  abolishes  the  office 
of  elector,  and  automatically  awards  the 
electoral  votes  of  a  State  to  the  popular 
winner  in  that  State.  A  second,  the  dis- 
trict plan  continues  both  the  office  of 
elector  and  a  State's  electoral  votes  but 
provides  that  the  electoral  votes  are  to 
be  spread  among  equi-populous  dis- 
tricts— equal  in  number  to  the  number 
of  Representatives  in  the  House — plus 
two  at-large  districts.  The  winner  of  each 
district  automatically  would  receive  its 
electoral  vote.  A  third  plan  abolishes  the 
office  of  elector  but  retains  the  State's 
electoral  votes  which  are  divided  among 
the  candidates  in  proportion  to  their 
shares  of  the  popular  vote  within  the 
State.  And  a  fourth  plan  proposes  that 
the  President  be  elected  by  the  direct 
vote  of  the  people.  Under  this  plan,  the 
presrait  electoral  college  system  would  be 
abolished. 

In  a  message  to  the  Congress  on  Feb- 
ruary 24.  1969,  President  Nixon  made 
known  his  views  with  respect  to  electoral 
college  reform.  He  stated  that  although 
he  personally  preferred  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President  by  popular  vote,  he 
doubted  whether  this  method  would  be 
ratified  by  a  sufficient  number  of  State 
legislatures.  Consequently,  he  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  the  elimination 
of  the  office  of  the  elector  in  order  to 
avoid  the  problem  of  the  "faithless  elec- 
tor"; the  distribution  of  each  State's 
electoral  vote  proportionately  among  the 
candidates  according  to  their  popular 
vote;  and  the  provisions  that  if  no  can- 
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didate  receives  40  percent  of  the  elec- 
toral vote  a  runoff  election,  rather  than 
Congress,  would  decide  the  winner. 

While  there  has  been  some  new  evi- 
dence suggesting  that  the  direct  method 
may  be  gaining  ground  in  some  State 
capitals,  I,  too,  share  the  Presldent'i. 
concern  in  this  regard  because  I  believe 
it  is  so  important  that  successful  action 
be  taken  now  to  remove  the  principal 
defects  in  our  electoral  system. 

I  strongly  support  the  elimination  of 
the  problem  of  the  "faithless  elector"  as 
well  a£  the  present  procedure  wherebv, 
on  the  basis  of  one-State,  one-vote,  the 
House  elects  the  President  when  no  can- 
didate wins  an  electoral  vote  majority  in 
the  general  election. 

To  contend  today  that  individual  elec- 
tors are  chosen  to  exercise  their  inde- 
pendent judgment,  when  their  very  ex- 
istence is  unknown  to  many  voters  and 
their  name  does  not  even  appear  on  the 
ballot  in  many  States,  is  to  try  to  resur- 
rect a  system  long  dead  and  without  pub- 
lic support. 

To  maintain  that  the  Congress  should 
vote  by  State  delegations  is  to  disenfran- 
chise the  voters  of  those  States  whose 
delegations  are  politically,  evenly  divided 
and  to  distort  the  value  of  all  other  votes. 
Then,  there  is  the  further  spectre  of  the 
House  electing  one  party's  candidate  as 
President  and  the  Senate  a  different 
party's  candidate  as  Vice  President. 

Consequently,  I  would  support  any  of 
the  current  proposals  so  long  as  thev 
remedied  these  particular  defects.  In  ad- 
dition, while  I  recognize  that  the  winner- 
take-all  feature  of  the  present  system 
has  probably  helped  to  promote  our  two 
party  system,  it  is  because  I  am  such  a 
firm  believer  in  it  that  I  am  satisfied  that 
this  essential  feature  of  our  political  in- 
stitutions is  now  such  an  ingroum  part 
of  our  national  character  that  the  votes 
of  all  citizens  should  now  be  counted  m 
the  final  tally  and  not  just  those  of  the 
winning  candidate  of  each  State.  Our 
political  institutions  have  grown  up 
around  and  in  some  ways  in  spite  of  the 
present  system.  They  are  strong  enough. 
I  am  satisfied,  to  continue  to  grow  and 
prosper  now  under  a  different,  more 
viable  procedure. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  provides  for  the  direct 
election  of  the  President  and  a  runofi 
election  in  the  event  no  candidate  re- 
ceives 40  percent  of  the  popular  vote.  As 
I  said  in  my  statement  during  the  Com- 
mittee hearings.  I  could  support  such  a 
proposal  even  though  I  recognize  that 
the  other  plans  have  their  merits  as  well. 
We  must  sweep  away  the  confusion  and 
uncertainty  that  invites  political  mis- 
chief and  perhaps  disaster  through  the 
continuance  of  archaic  mechanisms 
which  promise  only  to  frustrate  rather 
than  to  serve  the  pubHc  interest. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  681  to  reform  the  pres- 
ent system  of  electing  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

When  the  electoral  .system  v;as  devised 
182  years  ago,  the  drafters  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  little  confidence  that  the 
people  were  capable  of  actually  choos- 
ing a  President.  They  devised  a  system 
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whereby  the  people  would  indicate  their 
preference  to  a  college  of  electors  who 
would  be  free  to  make  a  choice  as  they 
saw  fit.  The  rise  of  the  political  parties 
as  a  permanent  Institution,  however, 
transformed  the  electoral  college  Into  an 
impotent  Imprimatur  of  the  popular  vote. 
Under  the  party  system,  electors  were 
no  longer  free  to  make  their  own  choice 
and,  in  some  States,  became  bound  by 
State  law  to  follow  the  popular  vote. 
Thus,  today  we  are  encumbered  by  a 
system  which  satisfies  neither  the  plan 
of  those  who  drafted  it  nor  the  require- 
ments of  a  popular  democracy. 

Under  normal  circunistances.  the  col- 
lege merely  remains  a  friendly  curio 
from  the  past,  an  old.  once  comfortable 
but  now  broken  old  chair,  which  we  have 
been  loathe  to  be  rid  of.  But.  like  such 
a  chair,  the  electoral  college  system  is 
perilous  under  pressure. 

We  are  well  aware  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  popular  vote  winner  to  be  the 
electoral  voter  loser,  thtos  denying  to  the 
people  their  rightful  choice  of  candi- 
dates. The  only  electoral  process  which 
would  guarantee  that  the  choice  of  the 
people  would  rightfully  claim  the  Presi- 
dency is  the  direct  election  plan. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  two  al- 
ternative  plans,  namely,   the  so-called 
district  plan  and  the  proportional  plan, 
would  still  permit  a  popular  vote  loser 
to  become  an  electoral  vote  winner.  I 
am  unable  to  support  either  alternative. 
Like  the  present  system,  even  in  the  best 
of  circumstances  they  are  unfair.  In  the 
worst  of  circumstances  they  are  dan- 
gerous. "When  the  popular  vote  is  so  close 
as  to  result  in  a  disparity  between  the 
popular  and  electoral  vote,  it  can  only 
mean  that  large  segments  of  the  popu- 
lace are  disaffected  and  opinion  has  be- 
come hardened  and  highly  polarized.  We 
have  seen  In  American  history,  notably 
in  the  last  few  years,  that  disaffected  and 
alienated  citizens  will  take  to  the  streets, 
take  over  public  buildings,  strike,  and 
riot  when  they  become  convinced  that 
the   system   which   governs   them    also 
consistently    ignores    them — 193    years 
ago  we  fought  against  another  govern- 
ment for  the  same  reasons.  It  is  not  my 
desire  to  give  cause  for  another  such 
revolt  against  an  American  Government. 
A  major  argument  against  the  direct 
election  plan  seems  to  be  that  the  small 
States  are  against  it,  thus  dooming  any 
proposal  which  requires  ratification  of 
three-quarters  of  all  the  States.  I  do 
not  agree.  Polls  taken  as  late  as  1968 
indicate  the  preference  of  a  majority  of 
State    legislators,    including    those    in 
small  States,  for  the  direct  election  plan. 
These  legislators,  and  a  substantial  ma- 
jority of  the  people  throughout  the  coun- 
try understand  that  their  common  in- 
terests are  not  regional;  that  geography 
does  not  confine  problems  to  a  single  area 
of  the  countrj-;  that  problems  of  people 
In  the  South  are  shared  by  those  in  the 
North   and  West;    that  the  people  of 
the  Midwest  express  many  of  the  same 
demands  as  those  living  in  the  East.  In 
a  Federal  election,  it  is  these  common 
problems  which  find  expression  in  the 
vote  for  a  President. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  American 
people   are   capable  of  choosing   their 


President.  I  shall  vote  for  the  direct 
election  plan  as  proposed  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  681. 

Mr.  ERjOYHJLL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  681  as  it  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

There  are  few  issues  which  have  been 
debated  during  my  seven  years  here 
which  could  have  more  far-reaching  con- 
sequences for  the  Nation.  Certainly,  the 
method  of  electing  our  Presidents  and 
Vice  Presidents  hats  needed  discussion 
and  reconsideration  for  many  years. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege, as  an  institution,  no  longer  reflects 
the  requirements  of  our  times.  In  fact. 
Its  existence  has  involved  a  continuing 
and  calculated  risk  which  the  American 
people  have  viewed  with  considerable 
patience.  That  patience,  I  beheve,  would 
soon  vanish  if  a  crisis  of  leadership 
should  occur  ii  the  choice  for  President 
of  the  American  people  were  frustrated 
because  of  the  creaking  and  outmoded 
electoral  system  we  have  been  reluctant 
to  change. 

I  have  great  respect  for  my  colleagues 
here  as  well  as  for  other  spokesmen  who 
advocate  variations  of  the  present  Elec- 
toral College  system.  However,  as  our 
colleague  from  Ohio  *Mr.  McCulloch) 
has  so  eloquendy  pointed  out,  all  of  the 
Indirect  election  plans  have  one  great 
flaw.  That  is  that  they  could  well  allow 
the  election  of  a  presidential  candidate 
who  is  not,  in  fact,  the  choice  of  the 
American  people. 

We  have  long  since  embraced  In  this 
Nation  the  concept  of  majority  rule.  In 
fact,  in  no  other  election  for  public  office 
would  an  election  contest  be  awarded  to 
a  candidate  who  loses  in  the  tally  of 
popular  votes.  If  we  will  not  tolerate  this 
possibility  In  the  deciding  of  lesser  offices, 
it  should  surely  not  be  tolerable  in  the 
filling  of  the  country's  highest  office. 

The  inadequacies  and  dangers  of  the 
present  system  have  been  known  for 
many  years.  It  is  time  that  action  be 
initiated  for  the  kind  of  formal  and 
national  debate  which  this  resolution 
will,  in  effect,  start.  Although  ovu-  de- 
cision here  today  will  only  be  the  open- 
ing act  in  this  great  dialogue,  it  Is  of 
historic  importence  that  we  discuss 
whether  we  should  make  certain  that 
the  will  of  the  people  is  carried  out  as 
they  choose  In  future  years  who  is  to 
lead  them. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
past  few  days,  we,  as  a  body,  have  been 
considering  legislation  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. Electoral  reform  would  require 
an  amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution,  and  that  In  itself  makes  it 
a  vital  issue  that  deserves  the  most  seri- 
ous consideration  by  all  Members  of 
Congress. 

Electoral  reform  is  an  issue  which  af- 
fects each  and  every  voting  American 
and  should  be  looked  upon  with  non- 
partisan objectivity.  We  must  concern 
ourselves  with  only  what  is  right  and  fair 
for  the  people. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  feel  verj'  strongly 
that  a  change  is  necessary  in  the  method 
we  use  to  elect  our  President  and  Vice 
President.  I  feel  that  our  electoral  col- 
lege system  is  wrong  for  a  niunber  of 


reasons.  It  is  a  "wlnner-take-all"  policy 
which  allows  a  candidate  to  take  49  per- 
cent of  the  vote  in  a  State,  but  none  of 
that  State's  electoral  votes.  This  is,  in  my 
opinion,  not  expressing  the  true  feeling 
of  the  people.  The  present  s>"stem  also 
allows  the  election  of  a  President  even 
though  he  fails  to  get  a  plurality  of  the 
votes.  It  allows  the  election  to  go  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  where  strong 
bargaining  sessions  take  place,  and  the 
will  of  the  people  might  not  be  expressed. 
The  present  law  allows  the  elector  to 
vote  against  the  will  of  the  people  if  he 
so  desires;  and  we  must  not  have  a  sys- 
tem which  would  allow  such  activity. 

During    the    past    few    days.    I    have 
listened  intently  to  my  colleagues  as  a 
number  of  reform  proposals  were  pre- 
sented. After  serious  thought  and  con- 
sideration. I  have  concluded  that  only 
one  of  the  proposals  offered  would  elimi- 
nate all  of  the  bad  points  I  have  men- 
tioned which  exist  in  the  present  elec- 
toral college  system  of  electing  our  Pres- 
ident. It  is  the  popular,  or  direct  vote 
system  which  eliminates  the  "unfaithful 
elector."    the    "winner-take-all"    pohcy. 
the  election  without  plurality,  and  the 
electoral  bargaining  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  popular  vote  system  of 
electing    our    President    would,    in    my 
opinion,  give  the  American  people  their 
true  voice  in  the  election  of  their  highest 
officials.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  see  the  virtue  of  the  popular 
vote  proposal  and  approve  it  accordingly. 
I  call  on  all  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
House  to  join  me  in  casting  a  vote  for  the 
people  of  this  great  Nation.  Our  govern- 
ment is  a  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people,  and  a  vote 
for  this  amendment  would  truly  be  a  vote 
for  the  people. 

Mr.  'WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
American  people  desire  this  reform.  It 
Is  long  overdue.  In  replies  to  a  question- 
naire mailed  just  last  month  to  all  of  the 
voters  in  my  district,  approximately  4 
out  of  every  5  responding  express  ap- 
proval for  the  change  embodied  in  this 
proposed  constitutional  amendment. 

The  electoral  college  has  long  since 
outlived  any  useful  purpose.  It  is  a  relic 
of  a  bygone  day.  It  has  no  more  rele- 
vance to  the  modem  age  than  powdered 
wigs  and  snuffboxes  and  goose  quill  pens. 
At  best,  it  is  a  quaint,  cliunsy  append- 
age awkwardly  interposed  between  the 
people  and  their  chosen  leaders.  At  its 
worst,  it  can  be  a  positive  menace  to  the 
free  elective  process. 

When  the  electoral  college  was  or- 
dained. Its  creators  no  doubt  had  a  ra- 
tional purpose  in  mind.  Perhaps  that 
purpose  was  vahd  180  years  ago.  Com- 
mimications  were  poor,  sometimes  non- 
existent. Transportation  was  tortuous. 
The  average  citizen  could  never  know 
much,  if  anything,  about  a  presidential 
candidate. 

The  electoral  system  sprang  from  the 
belief  that  the  t>T)ical  voter  simply  would 
not  have  the  information  available  upon 
which  to  base  an  intelligent  choice,  that 
he  would  need  someone  else  to  exercise 
that  judgment  for  him.  Each  community, 
therefore,  would  choose  an  elector,  some- 
one in  whose  good  sense  the  rest  had  con- 
fidence.  The  electors  would  come   to- 
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gether,  talk  it  over,  learn  what  they 
could,  and  finally  select  a  Chief  Execu- 
tive for  the  Nation. 

That  philosophy  may  have  made  sense 
once.  Today  it  has  not  even  a  semblance 
of  reality.  The  average  citizen  icnows  the 
most  intimate  things  about  presidential 
candidates — almost  embarrassingly  inti- 
mate things.  He  knows  of  their  families, 
the  names  of  their  pets,  their  personal 
mannerisms,  their  favorite  foods,  what 
they  wear,  where  they  go  to  church,  even 
their  personal  health  problems.  He  has 
an  opinion  not  only  upon  their  public 
philosophy  but  on  the  way  they  choose  to 
express  it — their  accents,  their  choice  of 
words,  their  facial  expressions — their 
style  if  you  please. 

But  what,  pray  tell,  does  he  Itnow  about 
the  elector?  Nothing.  Easily  90  percent 
of  the  voters  could  not  even  identify  their 
"Elector"  by  name.  And  why  should  they? 
They  feel  they  are  choosing  a  President — 
not  some  intermediary  to  do  their  pick- 
ins?  for  them. 

The  point,  however,  is  not  merely  that 
this  cteaky  electoral  machinery  is  out 
of  dater  unnecessary  and  ridiculous.  The 
point  is  that  it  can  be  positively  danger- 
ous. It  has  bred  abuses  which  in  a  free 
and  enlightened  society  should  not  be 
tolerated. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  of  those 
abuses  is  that  it  contrives  to  make  voters 
unequal.  It  is  the  vei->-  antitliesis  of  one 
man.  one  vote.  By  limiping  all  of  a  State's 
electoral  votes  into  the  column  of  that 
candidate  who  ekes  out  the  barest  margin 
of  victoi-y  in  that  State,  it  gives  undue 
emphasis  to  some  States  and  to  some 
voters  at  the  expense  of  others.  In  the 
electoral  college,  tlie  minority  in  each 
State — however  near  it  may  be  to  a 
majority — is  wholly  disenfranchised. 

This  naturally  results  in  each  party's 
giving  special  attention  to  those  ma- 
chine-type organizations  in  the  close 
States  which,  by  just  a  little  extra  efifort, 
can  turn  the  tide  from  a  narrow  loss  to 
a  narrow  win.  And  each  party  simply 
crosses  off  some  States  as  not  worth  the 
effort.  The  whole  thing  amounts  to  a 
negation  of  the  basic  equality  of  voters. 
Even  worse,  we  know  that  in  several 
instances  the  system  has  inaugurated  a 
President  preferred  by  less  than  a  ma- 
jority of  voters — and  in  one  case  by  less 
than  a  plurality.  'Who  can  say  this  will 
not  happen  again?  It  is  at  least  theoreti- 
cally possible — given  a  certain  mixture  of 
circumstances — for  a  candidate  to  be 
elected  with  fewer  than  40  percent  of  the 
popular  votes  even  though  his  opponent 
might  receive  more  than  60  percent. 

Or,  in  a  close  election  with  active 
third-party  participation,  the  present 
system  could  throw  the  election  into  the 
House  of  Representatives.  There  is  the 
additional  possibility  that  this  in  turn 
could  result  in  stalemate. 

Or,  as  we  have  recently  had  occasion 
to  ponder,  the  failure  of  either  major 
:andidate  to  receive  a  majority  of  the 
.electoral  votes  could  place  in  the  hands 
of  some  cynical  thiid-party  candidate,  if 
he  could  control  his  electors,  the  leverage 
of  a  power  broker  to  make  private  deals 
for  the  electoral  votes  needed  to  tip  the 
scale. 


This  possibility  becomes  frighteningly 
apparent  in  the  anogance  recently  dis- 
played oy  the  faithle-ss  elector  from 
North  Carolina,  one  Dr.  Bailey,  who 
crassly  betrayed  his  trust  and  cavalierly 
substituted  his  own  judgment  for  that  of 
the  people.  The  Congress,  in  its  debate 
over  this  issue  last  January,  determined 
that  imder  the  present  electoral  system 
the  people  are  powerless  to  do  anything 
about  such  a  betrayal.  The  people  have 
no  remedy  and  no  recourse. 

This  particular  elector,  testifying  be- 
fore the  Senate  committee  a  few  days 
ago,  declared  his  conviction  that  the  elec- 
tors should  be  absolutely  free  to  disregard 
the  wiE  of  the  people  and  substitute  their 
own  will  whenever  it  pleases  them. 
"Then,  ■  he  boasted,  "we'll  have  elections 
by  informed  people."  In  other  words,  the 
public  js  too  stupid  to  be  trusted. 

■Well,  I  do  not  believe  that.  I  do  not 
think  the  American  people  believe  that, 
or  that  history  would  so  indict  us.  But — 
let  us  fSace  it — that  is  the  original  ration- 
ale of  the  electoral  college  system. 

For  the  past  14  years.  I  have  been 
introducing  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  in  the  hope  of  getting  some 
action  started  in  the  direction  of  reform. 
Now.  at  long  last,  it  appears  to  be  on  the 
way.  It  is  high  time  that  we  abolish  the 
antiquated  electoral  college  and  replace 
it  witli  a  simple,  workable.  20th  centurj' 
.system  of  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  by  the  people 
themselves.  This  is  the  opportimity 
which  confronts  us  today. 

And  why  not?  What  is  there  to  fear? 
The  new  plan  has  been  formally  endorsed 
by  the  American  Bar  Association.  Ac- 
cording to  nationwide  polls,  it  is  desired 
by  fully  80  percent  of  the  public.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  be  better  than  the  present 
system  with  its  undemocratic  inequities 
and  its  open  invitations  to  abuse.  If  we 
trust  the  majority,  then  there  is  nothing 
to  fear  from  direct  elections.  What  most 
people  cannot  understand  is  why  we 
have  waited  so  long. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment reported  by  the  House  Judiciaiy 
Committee  and  being  considered  today. 
In  the  long  sweep  of  American  history, 
this  legislation  will  probably  be  the  most 
important  measure  that  this  Congress 
considers.  I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  the 
early  cosponsors  of  the  original  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  i  Mr.  Celler  ) . 
It  is  a  measure  that  is  a  hundred  and 
seventy  years  overdue. 

The  past  winter  has  seen  one  of  the 
most  orderly  transfers  of  power  and  re- 
sponsibility of  Government  in  our  Na- 
tion's history. 

During  the  last  several  months,  I  think 
that  we  have  seen  the  most  orderly  and 
effective  transfer  of  responsibility  of 
Government  in  our  Nation's  history.  The 
events  of  recent  weeks  reflect  great 
credit  oil  both  former  President  Johnson 
and  on  President  Nixon.  Our  Nation  has 
stood  forth  to  the  world  as  the  ideal 
working  mocel  of  peaceful  dem.ocratic 
government. 

Yet,  I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  aware 
of  what  might  have  happened  under  the 
existing  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 


The  election  of  a  President  could  have 
been  thrown  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. There,  five  of  our  colleagues 
representing  1.7  million  people  in  the 
least  populous  States  would  have  had  an 
equal  vote  with  154  Members  represent- 
ing 64  million  persons — 35  percent  of  the 
Nation, 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  more  un- 
democratic process  of  electing  a  national 
leader. 

In  addition,  the  2  months  of  un- 
certainty between  the  popular  election 
and  the  election  in  the  House  could  have 
been  disastrous  to  the  process  of  transi- 
tion.  to  the  economy,  and  to  our  inter- 
national relations. 

Last  fall's  election,  under  our  present 
electoral  college  system,  could  have  been 
determined  by  a  largely  sectional,  third- 
party  candidate.  In  addition,  the  man 
who  received  the  most  electoral  votes 
might  not  have  received  the  highest 
number  of  popular  votes.  Tliis  happened 
in  1876  and  1888.  In  20  elections,  because 
of  the  electoral  college  system,  a  shift 
of  1  percent  in  the  popular  election 
could  have  changed  the  electoral  and 
final  outcome.  The  difficulties  which  such 
a  minority  President  would  have  in  gov- 
erning would  be  most  dangerous  to  the 
Nation. 

The  idea  of  one  man,  one  vote  is  ac- 
cepted. It  is  just. 

Yet.  this  democratic  concept  finds  no 
place  in  the  electoral  college.  In  fact,  the 
electoral  college  is  imique  in  seeming  to 
make  nearly  every  man's  vote  unequal. 

In  my  State  of  Ohio,  10  million  citizens 
control  26  presidential  electors.  But  if 
you  add  up  the  16  least  populous  States 
you  find  that  they  have  a  total  of  10  mil- 
lion persons— but  58  electoral  votes — 
over  twice  the  representation  of  Ohio's  10 
million  people.  This  is  caused,  of  course, 
by  the  fact  that  each  State  gets  two  Sen- 
ators—and thus  two  extra  electoral 
votes — regardless  of  how  small  its  popu- 
lation is. 

I  also  took  a  look  at  six  medium-size 
States  which  have  the  lowest  percentage 
of  their  eligible  citizens  voting.  Now  in 
Ohio  in  1964.  two-thirds  of  the  people 
voted — this  was  nearly  4  million  voters 
who  decided  the  fate  of  the  State's  26 
electors.  But  in  the  six  States  with  low 
turnout,  4  million  voters  determined  the 
vote  of  twice  as  many  electors:  52  exactly. 
Further,  as  the  1968  meeting  of  the 
electoral  college  again  revealed,  electors 
can  vote  any  way  they  want  to.  On  their 
personal  whim  or  purposeful  defection, 
these  single  individuals  can  ignore — and 
destroy— the  will  and  studied  choice  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  voters. 

The  proposal  before  us  will  not  only 
provide  for  the  justice  of  one  man,  one 
vote,  but  it  will: 

First.  Help  revive  tow-party  politics  in 
present  one-party  areas; 

Second.  Remove  the  complications 
that  could  arise  between  the  day  of  the 
popular  election  and  the  day  the  Presi- 
dent is  legally  elected: 

Thiro.  Prevent  third  parties  from  using 
electoral  college  votes  as  levers  on  the 
major  parties:  and 

Fourth.  Encourage  each  State  to  liber- 
alize its  voting  laws,  so  that  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  people  vote. 
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I  would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that 
If  the  proposal  is  approved  without  vot- 
ing procedure  changes,  the  Nation  could 
be  subject  to  long  delay  in  knowing  the 
outcome  of  an  election.  In  addition.  In 
a  close  election,  the  outcome  could  be 
decided  by  fraudulent  votes. 

The  spectacle  of  the  electoral  votes  of 
a  State  being  decided  by  different  re- 
gions and  counties  of  the  State  holding 
back  and  inflating  its  returns  is  bad 
enough.  To  have  the  President  of  the 
United  States  being  determined  by  such 
a  method  on  a  national  scale  would  be 
toUUy  unconscionable.  The  legitimacy 
of  such  a  President's  right  to  govern 
would  always  be  in  question. 

The  chance  for  fraud  in  close  elections, 
such  as  the  1960  and  1968  elections,  is 
very  great.  Each  of  our  50  States  has 
different  regulations  and  methods  for 
voting  and  counting  ballots.  Elections 
and  counting  procedures  within  the 
States  vary.  In  America's  3.000  counties 
there  are  approximately  175,000  polling 
places.  Of  these  polling  places,  100,000 
still  use  paper  ballots.  Only  eight  States 
require  the  use  of  machines  statewide. 
Thirteen  others  have  installed  machines 
at  a  majority  of  their  polling  places.  The 
other  29  have  machines  only  at  some 
locations.  Obviously,  when  it  comes  to 
coimting  votes,  we  are  still  in  the  horse 
and  buggy  days.  Too  many  ballots  are 
capable  of  being  miscounted  or  altered. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee vnll  also  report  legislation  to  guar- 
antee honest  elections  by  providing : 

First.  A  requirement  that  all  States 
move  to  the  installation  of  fraud-proof 
voting  devices  by  the  1976  election. 

Second.  That  a  grant  in  aids  program 
be  established  to  assist  the  States  in  ob- 
taining these  devices — currently,  voting 
machines  cost  about  $1,600  to  $2,000. 

Third.  Research  for  the  establishment 
of  centers  for  rapid  or  instantaneous 
computer  tabulaUon  of  election  returns. 
Fourth.  And  research  into  ways  to  pre- 
vent "graveyard  voting"  through  the  use 
of  a  voter  registration  card  or  other 
method. 

Fifth.  To  establish  a  revolving,  non- 
partisan commission  of  distinguished 
Americsuis  into  either  a  national  com- 
mittee or  State  committees  to  which  all 
major  questions  of  contested  votes  would 
be  referred  and  decided  on  election  day. 
I  view  the  approval  of  today's  consti- 
tutional amendment  as  the  first  step  in 
what  must  be  a  series  of  important  elec- 
tion laws  insuring,  once  and  for  all,  an 
honest  democracy  in  America. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
1968  presidential  election,  the  American 
Nation  received  a  serious  warning.  We 
have  experienced  close  elections  before: 
Jolin  Kennedy's  1960  electoral  vote  mar- 
gin over  Ricliard  Nixon— 303  to  219— was 
smaller  than  Richard  Nixon's  1968  mar- 
gin over  Hubert  Humphrey— 301  to  191. 
What  made  the  1968  election  more  seri- 
ous, however,  was  the  continuing  possi- 
bility that  neither  Nixon  nor  Humphrey 
would  have  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes,  throwing  the  election  into  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Con- 
stitution requires  that  the  elected  Repre- 
sentatives from  each  State  vote  as  a  tmit 
and  by  majority  vote  cast  just  one  vote 
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for  one  ot  the  three  candidates  with 
the  highest  electoral  votes.  The  candi- 
date with  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the 
States — 26 — becomes  President.  While 
the  people  have  elected  435  Representa- 
tives, it  would  theoretically  take  only  59 
of  them  to  elect  the  President  since  59 
represents  the  number  it  takes  to  make 
a  majority  of  the  Representatives  elected 
by  the  26  least  populous  States. 

In  1968.  the  Nation  faced  another  pos- 
sibility, however,  the  frightening  possi- 
bility that  the  President  could  liave  been 
elected  by  just  one  man— George  Wal- 
lace. That  one  man  controlled  enough 
electoral  votes  to  name  either  Nixon  or 
Humphrey  President  had  neither  of  the 
two  received  an  apparent  majority  of 
the  electoral  votes.  There  was  no  neces- 
sity for  an  election  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: Wallace  made  it  known 
that  he  would  bargain  before  commit- 
ting his  electoral  votes. 

This  possibihty  posed  a  different  crisis 
than  the  Nation  has  faced  on  earlier  oc- 
casions when  the  election  was  decided 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Na- 
tion has  sur\ived  those  crises,  and  possi- 
bly would  liave  survived  the  last.  Yet, 
each  of  these  has  left  a  mark  upon  the 
Nation  because  of  the  compromises  they 
have  produced — compromises  which 
often  seriously  affected  America's  mi- 
norities, compromises  the  Nation  could 
often  ill-afford. 

For  example,  consider  the  effects  the 
compromises  stemming  from  the  Hayes- 
Tilden  election,  compromises  agreed  to  so 
that  Hayes  could  be  elected  by  one  elec- 
toral vote  over  Tilden,  who  had  polled 
some    3    percent  more   of    the   popular 
vote   Because  of  those  compromises,  the 
civil  rights  bills  of  1866.  1870.  1871.  and 
1875   were  virtually   negated  when   the 
Federal  Government — Congress  and  the 
Supreme  Court— stopped  enforcing  the 
Civil  War  amendments,  causing  a  sharp 
decline  in  the  number  of  black  represent- 
atives in  Congress  and  the  amount  of 
black   participation   in  State  and   local 
government  in  the  South,  and  pushing 
the  Nation  into  the  era  of  Jim  Crow.  Be- 
cause of  this.  America  was  forced  to  wait 
untU    1954    to    discover    that    the    14th 
amendment  prohibited  racial  segregation 
in  the  public  schools. 

Today,  the  American  people  are  no 
longer  willing  to  stand  by  silently  and 
elect  a  man  President  who  has  polled 
fewer  votes  than  his  opponent.  This  has 
happened  three  limes  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation.  The  time  has  come 
to  eradicate  the  possibihty  of  its  ever 
happening  again. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  ever 
again  subject  the  American  people  to  the 
possibility  that  between  election  day  in 
November  and  the  meeting  of  the  elec- 
toral college  in  December,  they  might  be 
forced  to  wait  while  two  candidates  bar- 
gain with  a  third  for  the  Presidency. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  continue 
to  subject  our  citizens  to  a  system  under 
which  we  face  the  possibility  of  a  dead- 
lock, prolonged  vacancy,  the  possibility 
of  a  bargained  election  where  votes  are 
traded  for  future  policy  commitments, 
and  the  possibility  of  bargaining  with  in- 
dividual electors. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  continue 
to  subject  any  of  our  people  to  a  system 


uider  which  their  votes  for  one  candi- 
date can  be  cast  for  another  candidate 
wh^se  ideas  and  principles  they  cannot 
accept. 

And  I  do  not  think  we  should  ever 
again  place  candidates  in  the  position 
that  might  have  developed  in  1968 — when 
the  tempUtions  to  mortgage  their  souls 
for  tlie  office  might  have  been  quite 
strong. 

Providing  for  the  direct  election  of  our 
President  is  not  the  only  way  to  avoid 
many  of  the  problems  I  have  outlined 
above.  But  if  democracy  is  to  change  ef- 
fectively, if  we  are  to  continue  to  make 
progress  toward  the  goal  of  full  and  equal 
rights  and  privileges  to  all  Americans,  if 
we  are  to  insure  that  no  President  is  ever 
again  elected  without  a  mandate  from 
the  majority  of  the  people,  if  we  are  to 
guarantee  that  the  Presidency  be  truly 
representative  of  the  democratic  process, 
and  that  citizen  particii>ation  in  the  gov- 
erning of  this  Nation  be  a  reality  and  not 
a  source  of  frustration,  then  it  is  time  to 
provide  for  the  direct  popular  election  of 
our  Nation's  highest  office. 

To  advocate  a  direct  popular  election 
of  the  President,  as  outlined  In  House 
Joint  Resolution  681,  was  not  an  espe- 
cially easy  decision  for  me  to  make.  As  a 
black  Representative  from  a  ix)pulous 
State  with  a  significant  block  of  black 
voters,  I  have  considered  the  arguments 
that  a  direct  election  would  deprive  my 
constituents,  especially  my  black  con- 
stituents, of  an  advantage  they  now  pos- 
sess imder  the  electoral  system. 

Many  remind  me  of  the  ".small-Stale 
advantage."  They  point  out  that  a  State 
like  Alaska,  with  one-l€nth  of  1  percent 
of  the  Nation's  population,  controls  six- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  Nation's  elec- 
toral vote.  Tliey  are  more  Impressed, 
however,  by  the  fact  that  the  vote  of  one 
black  man  In  Michigan  can  swing  21  elec- 
toral votes,  while  one  man  in  Alaska  can 
swing  only  three  electoral  votes.  They 
feel  that  a  direct  popular  election  will  be 
especially  harmful  to  the  black  citizen, 
since  he  will  lose  his  power  to  swing  an 
election. 

But  there  are  other  facets  to  this  prob- 
lem, and  I  am  more  impressed  by  their 
significance. 

I  am  more  Impressed  by  the  fact  that 
In  the  1968  election,  the  eight  electoral 
votes  that  Humphrey  won  by  polling 
616.000  votes  in  Connecticut  were  offset 
bv  the  eight  electoral  votes  Nixon  won 
by  polling  only  261,000  votes  In  South 
Carolina. 

I  am  more  impressed  by  the  fact  th.at 
over  7  million  people  voted  in  CaUforma 
for  40  electoral  votes  while  just  2I2  niil- 
llon  voters  massed  42  electoral  votes  In 
the  combined  totals  for  Alaska,  Dela- 
ware, the  District  of  Coliunbia,  Hawaii. 
Idaho.  Montana.  Nevada.  New  Hamp- 
shire. North  DakoU.  South  Dakota.  Ver- 
mont, and  Wyoming. 

I  am  more  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
if.  in  1968,  the  same  man  Imd  won  each 
of  the  least  populous  SUtes  with  the 
same  number  of  votes  cast  for  the  win- 
ners of  those  States,  he  could  have  re- 
ceived 271  electoral  votes  for  just  imder 
14 ',2  million  popular  votes.  In  the  same 
election,  it  required  some  20 '2  milkon 
votes  to  vrin  271  electoral  votes  in  the 
most  populous  States. 
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This  means  to  me  that  the  small-State 
advantage  outweighs  the  swing-vote  fac- 
tor. And  if  any  black  American  is  con- 
cerned about  losing  the  swing  vote.  I 
point  to  the  fact  that  under  the  current 
system,  the  most  one  black  vote  can 
swing  is  the  43  electoral  votes  of  New 
York.  In  a  direct  popular  election,  how- 
ever, one  black  vote  can  detennine  the 
Fiesidency. 

The  principal  flaw  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege, whether  you  use  the  winner  take  all 
sy.stf-;n  or  divide  each  State's  electoral 
vote  under  the  district  or  proportional 
plan,  is  that  the  votes  of  some  people 
count  more  than  others.  And  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  believe  that  there  can 
be  any  advantage  to  the  Nations  black 
population  in  a  system  which  departs  so 
far  from  the  one-man,  one-vote  rule. 
If  the  one-man.  one  vote  rule  is  a 
sound  one.  and  we  know  it  is.  it  must  be 
extended  to  our  presidential  elections, 
.just  as  it  has  been  extended  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  House  by  adopting  effective 
and  constitutional  standards  for  con- 
fa-essional  districting. 

-The  -advantages  of  this  system  to 
America's  minority  citizens  have  been 
proven.  Since  the  one-man.  one-vote  de- 
cision, for  example,  the  number  of  black 
elected  officials  in  this  country  has  in- 
crea.sed  from  approximately  200  in  1962 
to  approximately  2,000  today.  Since  that 
decision,  the  number  of  black  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
nearly  doubled.  Because  of  it,  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Michigan  was 
created  in  1964,  which  I  gained  the  honor 
to  represent.  And  in  1968,  the  12th  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  was  created,  repre- 
sented by  the  Honorable  Shirley  Chis- 
HOLM.  And  the  First  District  of  Missouri 
represented  by  the  Honorable  William 
Clay.  And  the  21st  District  of  Ohio  rep- 
resented by  the  Honorable  Lewis  Stokes. 
The  one-man.  one-vote  rule  has  ef- 
fectively enfranchised  black  Americans 
and  other  minority-group  members  in 
voting  for  Congress.  In  a  similar  wav  the 
direct  election  of  the  President  will  ef- 
fectively enfranchise  black  Americans 
and  others  where  they  now  may  vote 
but  where  their  vote  does  not'  really 
count. 

The  direct  election  of  our  President 
wUl  insure  that  a  black  person's  vote 
will  count  in  those  States  where  it  is 
currently  ineffectual,  will  mean  that  the 
people  will  vote  for  the  President  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  rather  than 
a  citizen  of  a  State,  and  will  allow  the 

vote  of  each  person— black  or  white 

to  carry  equal  weight.  It  will  mean  that 
the  black  vote  in  the  South— nearlv  one- 
half  of  the  Nation's  black  population 
resides  m  11  Southern  States,  while  only 
57.2  percent  of  the  potential  black  vote 
is  registered  in  those  States— will  be  em- 
powered, that  because  of  this,  more 
blacks  will  begin  to  exercise  their  voting 
rights  in  the  South,  making  the  southern 
black  vote  a  force  in  all  elections,  and 
ultimately  negating  the  current  southern 
strategy,  causing  greater  competition  for 
that  vote.  Rather  than  being  a  disad- 
vantage, this  is  a  distinct  advantage,  and 
an  opportunity  of  special  significance  to 
our  Nation's  black  voters. 

I  have  certain  misgivings  about  House 
Joint  Resolution  681.  I  have  misgivings, 


for  example,  about  establishing  a  system 
for  direct  popular  election  while  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  control  over 
the  qualifications  governing  each  voter. 
House  Joint  Resolution  681  provides  that 
the  electors  of  the  President  shall  have 
the  qualifications  required  for  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislatures.  Save  for  the  restrictions  em- 
bodied in  the  14th,  15th,  17th,  19th  and 
24th  amendments,  th"?  States  are  com- 
pletely free  to  establish  these  qualifi- 
cationfe. 

If  it  is  to  represent  the  democratic 
process  of  government,  if  it  is  to  work 
to  the  full  advantage  of  all  Americans  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  or  creed,  the  direct 
popular  election  must  be  accompanied 
by  uniform  standards. 

Is  it  fair,  for  example,  that  the  people 
of  New  York  and  California  have  to  pass 
a  literacy  test  before  they  can  vote,  while 
the  people  of  Michigan  do  not? 

Is  it  fair  that  at  the  present  time,  two 
States  permit  voting  at  the  age  of  18. 
one  at  19.  and  one  at  20.  while  all  the  rest 
deny  that  right  to  citizens  under  21? 
Under  the  current  system,  with  each 
State  competing  for  a  fixed  number  of 
electoral  votes,  a  State's  influence  on  the 
presidential  election  is  unaffected  by  the 
number  of  people  who  come  to  the  polls. 
The  fact  that  a  State  permits  its  18-year- 
olds  to  vote  does  not  enlarge  the  State's 
voice  in  the  election  of  a  President.  But 
in  a  direct  popular  election,  with  each 
individual  vote  counted  into  the  national 
total,  the  State  permitting  its  18-year- 
olds  to  vote  exercises  a  larger  voice  than 
does  a  State  which  excludes  this  portion 
of  its  citizens. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  House  Joint 
Resolution  681  will  precipitate  any  great 
rush  by  the  States  to  lower  their  voting 
age,  residency,  and  other  voting  require- 
ments and  restrictions.  I  do  suspect, 
however,  that  it  will  encourage  them  to 
;n  a  careful  and  considered  manner  to 
adopt  more  realistic  and  less  restrictive 
qualifications  on  the  right  to  vote.  How- 
e\er,  I  feel  that  since  the  Presidency 
is  the  one  elected  office  that  all  Ameri- 
cans vote  for,  there  should  be  laws  es- 
tablisliing  uniform  voter  qualifications. 
To  this  end,  I  offered  an  amendment  this 
afternoon  which  would  have  given  to 
Congress  the  reserve  power  to  establish 
such  imiform  voting  standards.  I  regret 
that  the  amendment  was  not  adopted 
and  hope  that  the  other  body  might  de- 
cide 10  include  it. 

Let  »ie  state  that  a  change  from  the 
existing  system  to  a  direct  popular  elec- 
tion wLl  operate  somewhat  as  a  disad- 
vantage to  the  black  people  of  America. 
But  we  must  remember  that  there  is  a 
strong  commimity  of  interest  among 
America's  black  citizens.  North  and 
South,  in  all  groups  of  society,  a  deter- 
mination to  better  the  conditions  of  and 
opportunities  for  every  black  American, 
If  this  proposed  change  presents  a  slight 
Qi.sadvantage  to  the  black  voters  of  the 
North,  let  us  remember  that  such  a  dis- 
advantage will  be  offset  by  the  increased 
numbers  of  blacks  voting  in  the  South, 
giving  power  to  a  heretofore  powerless 
segment  of  our  society,  and  working  to- 
ward bettering  the  condition  of  all  black 
Americans. 
Only  with  the  adoption  of  the  direct 


popular  election  can  our  minority  resi- 
dent of  America  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  he  is  just  as  free  as  is  his  white 
counterpart  to  vote  for  the  candidate  of 
his  choice,  and  without  race  emerging 
as  a  primary  consideration. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  681.  I  point  out  that  the  14th, 
15th.  17th,  19th,  23d  and  24th  amend- 
ments to  our  Corustitution  were  aimed 
in  the  same  direction  as  is  this  current 
resolution — to  broaden  and  equalize  the 
right  to  vote.  House  Joint  Resolution  681 
will  operate  to  the  advantage  of  our 
Nation's  white  and  black  citizens,  be- 
cause it  will  eliminate  the  chance  that 
the  popular  vote  winner  will  not  be- 
come President,  the  inequalities  result- 
ing from  the  allocation  of  electoral  votes 
and  the  winner-take-all  principle,  the 
possibility'  of  an  election  being  thrown 
into  the  House,  and  the  office  of  the 
IJiesidential  elector. 

I  feel  that  the  advantages  of  a  direct 
popular  vote  for  President  for  all  Ameri- 
cans are  clear.  The  advantage  to  our 
Nation's  minority  residents  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  possess  a  full  and 
equal  share  in  the  democratic  process 
by  whicli  this  Nation  is  governed,  and 
by  which  so  many  of  its  past  wrongs  can 
be  righted.  Passage  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 681  IS  a  step  toward  greater  free- 
dom, dignity,  and  an  opportunity  for  all 
of  our  Nation's  citizens,  and  for  this 
reason,  I  strongly  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  historic  day  for  Members  of  the  House 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  support  House 
Joint  Resolution  681.  the  joint  resolution 
which  proposes  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  the  election  of  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President. 

I  support  this  resolution  because  I 
believe  a  majority  of  the  American 
voters  should  be  able  to  pick  their  Presi- 
dent as  someone  has  said,  without  any 
constitutional  bypass,  detour  or  stop- 
light. Today  is  historic  because  after 
years  of  apathy  and  false  starts  the 
House  today  is  in  a  position  to  do  .some- 
thing about  changing  a  system  which  the 
Chairman  of  the  Judiciaiy  Committee 
and  the  Dean  of  the  House  described  in 
his  opening  remarks  as  "horrendous, 
dangerous,  unsportsmanlike,  and  un- 
conscionable. "  'What  he  meant  was  that 
in  at  leaat  three  cases  in  our  history,  in 
1824.  1876,  and  in  1888  the  winners  be- 
came the  losers  and  the  losers  became 
the  winners. 

There  is  no  time  left  to  dally.  To 
amend  the  Constitution  requires  a  two- 
thirds  majority  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate and  tJien  must  be  ratified  by  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  State  legislatures. 
Even  no-*'  there  is  a  good  chance  this 
long  process  could  be  completed  and 
direct  elections  become  the  law  of  the 
land  in  time  for  the  1972  presidential 
election.  Not  only  has  the  electoral 
college  resulted  in  the  election  of  three 
Presidents  who  received  fewer  in  the 
popular  vote  than  the  men  they  defeated, 
but  the  system  has  in  the  past,  twice 
thro\v^l  the  election  into  the  House,  1800 
and  in  1824,  In  1968  it  came  fairly  close 
to  happening  again. 

Now  we  have  a  golden  opportunity.  'We 
are  now  presented  with  a  clear  chance 
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for  reform.  If  we  continue  on  with  the 
present  system  it  is  sort  of  like  playing 
roulette  with  a  loaded  weapon.  The  next 
pull  of  the  trigger  could  flre  the  car- 
tridge that  may  push  us  into  a  constitu- 
tional crisis.  We  have  been  warned;  we 
must  act  now. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  join  with  dozens  of 
my  colleagues  who  over  the  past  week 
have  expounded  on  the  electoral  college 
and  its  failures  to  meet  the  needs  of  20th 
century  America.  I  cannot  quarrel  with 
such  great  men  as  George  Washington, 
James  Madison,  and  Benjamin  Franklin 
who  believed  they  had  a  useful  tool  in 
the  electoral  college.  They  did  for  the 
times  in  which  it  was  proposed.  Electors 
were  the  elite  of  the  population  and  the 
best  informed,  most  literate  and  articu- 
late citizens.  It  was  intended  that  the  job 
of  the  elector  was  to  become  informed  as 
to  what  men  were  available  for  the  job  of 
President  and  from  this  Ust  of  possi- 
bilities to  select  the  man  they  believed 
was  best  qualified.  Communications  at 
the  time  our  Constitution  was  adopted 
were  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible. 
Newspapers  were  not  of  wide  circulation. 
There  was  no  mass  media  of  communi- 
cation. It  is  true  that  the  mass  electorate 
were  just  not  very  well  informed.  They 
were  not  intellectually  inferior  but  were 
without   the  means  of   communication. 
Today,  however,  the  historical  reason  or 
theorv  for  the  electoral  college  no  longer 
exists.  When  the  electoral  college  was 
agreed  upon  it  took  longer  to  send  a 
message  from  the  lower  reaches  of  our 
Nation  to  its  Capital  which  was  then  in 
New  York  or  Philadelphia  than  it  took 
us  last  July  to  send  three  men  to  the 
moon. 

The  subject  of  presidential  election  re- 
form is  so  broad  it  is  difficult  to  indulge 
in  a  brief  or  simple  analysis  of  the  evils 
of  the  present  arrangement,  the  need  for 
reform  or  the  benefits  of  a  change.  One 
way  would  be  to  cite  the  reasons  why 
electoral  reform  is  so  urgently  needed. 
Another  way  would  be  to  simply  enumer- 
ate the  arguments  for  and  against  di- 
rect election  plan.  Yet  another  proce- 
dure would  be  to  Ust  the  instances  in  our 
history  where  the  existing  plan  has  not 
only  done  some  mischief  but  also  actual 
damage  to  our  countrj*. 

As  to  need,  electoral  reform  is  badly 
needed  because,  first,  at  present  the  value 
of  a  person's  vote  depends  on  where  he 
lives.  With  a  minimum  of  three  electoral 
votes  for  each  State  there  is  a  dispropor- 
-  tionate  vote  weightings  built  into  the 
system.  The  three-vote  minimum  means 
a  built-in  disproportionality.  Second,  we 
should  have  a  majority  President.  If  a 
minority  President  is  sworn  in  the  choice 
of  most  voters  is  ignored  and  the  basic 
democratic  principle  of  our  Constitution 
which  is  majority  rule  is  negated. 

Third,  the  unit  rule  which  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  winner-take-all 
system  means  that  when  a  State's  elec- 
toral votes  go  to  the  candidate  who  re- 
ceives a  majority  of  the  votes  in  that 
State  this  cancels  out  all  of  the  other 
votes  for  the  other  candidates. 

Fourth,  it  is  dangerous.  It  is  not  only 
unpredictable  and  uncertain  but  history 
proves  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  elect 
the  President  in  the  House  of  Represent- 


atives. Who  can  forget  what  has  been 
called  the  corrupt  bargain  made  between 
John  Quincy  Adams  and  Henry  Clay,  to 
exclude  Andrew  Jsickson, 

This  has  been  called  a  "scurvy"  deal 
whereby  Clay  threw  his  support  to 
Adams.  These  machinations  made  a 
minority  candidate.  President  of  the 
United  States,  It  all  happened  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  where  Clay 
made  the  deal  that  he  would  become 
Secretarj-  of  State  under  John  Quincy 
Adams.  During  the  remainder  of  his 
term  Adams  was  called  a  President  made 
of  Clay. 

Fifth,  the  possibility  of  unfaithful 
electors.  Even  though  an  elector  may  be 
pledged  he  can  vote  against  his  party 
candidate.  He  may  become  a  maverick 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  voters 
who  elected  him  who  were  in  reality  vot- 
ing for  the  Presidential  candidate  and 
not  a  faceless  and  nameless  elector. 

Sixth,  there  is  no  way  except  under  a 
direct  election  process  that  is  demo- 
cratic. The  district  and  proportional 
plans  are  each  less  democratic  than  the 
popular  vote  method  of  direct  election. 

To  reflect  upon  what  has  not  been 
right  with  the  present  system  and  how  it 
can  continue  to  do  mischief  is  to  recall 
that  under  the  present  system  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  wills  of  the  electorate  in  38 
St-ates  to  be  ignored  and  the  President 
elected  by  the  votes  of  as  few  as  12  States. 
We  should  all  feel  a  shudder  at  even  the 
mere  prospect  that  such  a  situation 
might  come  to  pass.  While  such  a  situa- 
tion may  never  actually  happen  it  is  a 
possibility.  A  system  which  will  perpetu- 
ate such  a  possibility  should  be  abolished. 
The  mistakes  of  the  past  liave  been 
bad  enough.  But  there  is  nothing  tmer 
than  the  thought  that  those  who  forget 
the  mistakes  of  the  history  must  live 
them  all  over  again. 

The  first  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Missouri  in  which  is  located  the  district 
which  I  am  proud  to  represent  in  the 
House,  was  Thomas  Hart  Benton.  In 
1824  he  said  of  the  electoral  college: 

To  lose  votes  is  a  fat-e  that  all  minorities 
must  suffer.  Under  our  existing  system  it  is 
not  a  case  of  votes  lost  but  votes  taken  away 
by  the  electoral  college. 


Well,  then,  if  there  are  so  many  things 
wrong  with  the  present  system,  what  is 
it  that  is  so  right  and  so  good  or  bene- 
ficial about  the  direct  election  of  our 
President?  First  and  foremost  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  actually  elect  their 
President.  Any  individual  could  right- 
fully believe  his  vote  would  be  more 
meaningful.  Perhaps  more  people  would 
participate  in  elections.  The  one-man, 
one-vote  doctrine  would  come  to  life.  A 
■Vermonter's  vote  would  count  as  much 
as  a  New  Yorker's  and  a  Nevadian's  as 
much  as  a  Califomian's.  Presidential 
candidates  would  have  a  better  chance 
to  come  from  smaller  States  whereas 
under  the  present  system  nearly  all  of 
them  come  from  our  larger  States. 

During  the  several  days  devoted  to 
general  debate  and  amendments  of  this 
resolution,  consideration  was  given 
to  alternative  plans  of  other  than  the 
direct  popular  election  plan.  There  was 
extensive  debate  also  on  the  provision 
for  a  runoff  election  in  the  event  no 


candidate  receives  40  percent  of  the  vote. 
Quite   appropriately,   there   were   ques- 
tions raised  about  this  figure.  Today,  I 
supported    in    the    Committee    of    the 
Whole,  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  'Mr,  Rogers) 
to   raise   that   figure   to   45   percent.   It 
should  be  remembered  that  a  candidate 
who  polls  only  40  percent  of  the  vote  may 
receive  the  approval  of  a  plurality  of  the 
voters  but  it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
60  percent  of  the  people  voted  against 
him.  A  figure  higher  than  40  percent  to 
be    required    before    a    nmoff    election 
would,  of  course,  increase  the  likelihood 
of  runoffs.  We  all  realize  that  election 
campaigns  are  expensive.  A  runoff  elec- 
tion would  cost  money.  But  I  cannot  help 
but  believe  that  the  cost  of  a  runoff  elec- 
tion would  be  a  small  price  to  pay  to  in- 
sure the  leadership  of  our  Government 
rests  in  the  hands  of  the  candidate  pre- 
ferred  by   a   higher  percentage   of   our 
electorate.  To  me,  this  more  than  over- 
balances the  worry  that  the  requirement 
of  45  or  50  percent  would  give  rise  to 
a  proliferation  of  political  parties.  But 
wc  should  all  bear  In  mind  that  the  line 
had  to  be  drawn.  Some  figure  had  to  be 
fLxed.  Our  Judiciary  Committee  has  as- 
sured us  they  sifted  all  figures  from  40 
to  43  percent  and  concluded  that  40  per- 
cent was  the  most  acceptable  figure. 

As  the  resolution  was  read  for  amend- 
ments the  Committee  of  the  Whole  had 
to  reach  its  decision  on  the  so-called  dis- 
trict plan  and  on  the  proportional  plan. 
I  opposed  both  because   both  of  these 
alternatives   retained   the  elector  prin- 
cipal which  holds  that  geographic  re- 
gions, rather  than  people,  should  elect 
the   President.   These   alternatives   per- 
petuate the  proposition  that  the  value 
of  a  vote  goes  up  or  down  depending  on 
where   It    Is    cast.    These    plans    in    my 
opinion    were    defective    because    they 
asked  the  large  States  to  surrender  the 
advantage  they  liave  under  the  electoral 
college  but  did  not  provide  that  the  small 
States  give   up   their  bonus  votes.  The 
direct   and    proportional    plans    in   my 
opinion  fail  because  they  retain  the  evil 
possibility  that  winners  could  be  losers 
and  losers  could  become  winners  which 
is  the  worst  feature  of  the  present  status. 
A   Member   of   Congress   should   not 
support  a  particular  measure  simply  be- 
cause it  Is  popular  with  the  electorate. 
This  fact  taken  alone  should  not  be  a 
sufficient  reason  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion. There  are  ample,  valid  reasons  to 
support  it  without  taking  into  account 
its   popularity.   Notwithstanding,   all   of 
the  national  polls  have  shown  the  people 
favor  a  direct  popular  vote  over  any  of 
the    other    alternative    proposals.    The 
Gallup  poll  says  81  percent  favor  a  direct 
popular  vote  and  the  Harris  poll  showed 
80  percent  In  favor.  In  a  statewide  Mis- 
souri   poll    the   National    Federation    of 
Independent  Businesses  showed  that  76 
percent  of  our  people  favored  the  presi- 
dential election  by  the  popular  majority 
of  the  people.  In  our  own  congressional 
district   late   this   spring   I   mailed   out 
40.000  opinion  pwlls.  One  question  asked 
whether  the  present  system  of  the  elec- 
toral college  should  be.   first,   replaced 
with  a  simple  popular  vote:  second,  no 
change:  or  third,  the  so-called  district 
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plan.  The  resnlt  wms  that  77  percent 
favored  replacing  the  system,  15  percent 
preferred  no  change,  and  only  8  percent 
were  for  the  district  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  so  many 
things  that  hnve  been  demonstrated  over 
the  years  to  be  evil  and  unacceptable 
mider  the  present  system  and  so  many 
reasons  why  the  direct  election  plan  as 
contained  in  House  Joint  Resolution  681 
should  be  adopted  that  I  shall  not  take 
the  time  to  further  emphasize  either  the 
faults  of  the  old  or  the  benefits  from  the 
new  proposals. 

The  objection  that  the  larger  States 
will  lose  leverage  if  the  electoral  college 
is  done  away  with  misses  the  point.  The 
question  of  individual  voter  equity  is  far 
more  important  than  whether  one  party 
or  the  other  can  win  an  election  under 
the  outmoded  electoral  system. 

Some  of  my  constituents  have  written 
that  I  should  first  consider  whether  Mis- 
souri will  gain  or  lose.  Well.  Missouri  now 
has  12  electoral  votes  or  2.23  percent  of 
the  total  electoral  votes  in  the  United 
States.  Under  the  direct  plan  en  tha  basis 
■ef  1, MO. 000  votes  cast  for  President  in 
•1968.  Missouri  would  have  2.31  percent 
of  the  total  votes  cast  for  President  in 
1968.  So,  I  suppose  some  of  my  people 
would  argue  that  I  should  support  the 
direct  plan  because  Missouri  would  gain 
eight  one-hundredths  of  1  percent  and 
thus  our  State  would  be  better  cff  under 
the  direct  plan.  But  those  who  worry 
whether  one  State  or  the  other  gain  or 
lose  from  the  elimination  of  the  electoral 
college  should  take  another  look  at 
something  much  more  important  than 
whether  a  State  loses  or  gains  political 
heft.  What  we  should  be  looking  at  is  the 
adoption  of  a  process  that  will  put  the 
selection  of  our  national  leaders  firmly 
in  the  hands  of  the  individual  voters.  If 
we  adopted  House  Joint  Resolution  681 
we  will  put  to  a  long  belated  rest  the 
electoral  college.  If  we  eliminate  the 
anachronistic  electoral  college  and  elect 
the  President  directly  by  popular  vote, 
we  will  enhance  participatory  democ- 
racy and  mcrease  public  confidence  In 
our  national  political  institutions.  We 
will  be  saying  to  the  world  that  we  be- 
lieve in  the  principal  of  majority  rule 
and  that  we  are  going  to  make  democ- 
racy work. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  681  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  modernize  the  manner 
in  which  we  elect  the  President  and  Vice 
President.  At  the  opening  of  the  91st 
Congress,  one  of  my  first  actions  was  a 
call  for  electoral  reform.  The  legislation 
which  we  have  before  us  would  accom- 
plish this  most  worthwhile  goal. 

Under  our  present  electoral  system,  the 
majority  of  the  voters  technically  abdi- 
cate their  power  of  decision  to  a  group  of 
strangers.  I  would  wage  vhat  not  one 
voter  in  a  thousand  knows,  or  even  ever 
heard  of,  the  people  he  asks  to  select 
for  h'm  the  men  who  would  be  President 
and  Vice  President  of  this  Nation  of  ours. 

But  those  voters  who  find  themselves 
in  the  minority,  regardless  how  close  the 
vote  may  have  been  in  their  own  States, 
find  themselves  in  an  even  worse  plight. 
Their  voices  are  silenced  completely. 


By  strange  quirks  of  fate,  the  voices  and 
votes  of  even  the  majority  have  been  dis- 
carded by  the  electoral  college  system. 
Til's  has  happened  on  three  occasions. 

There  must  be  a  way  more  resqDonsive 
to  the  desires  of  the  people,  more  equita- 
ble for  all  people.  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Joint  Resolution  681 
provide  this  way. 

One  can  appreciate  the  concern  held  by 
the  draftsmen  of  our  Constitution  about 
conducting  national,  direct  presidential 
electicns  two  centuries  ago.  Communica- 
tions were  slow  and  scarce.  Can  you 
imagine  waging  a  presidential  campaign 
with  the  candidate  mounted  on  horse- 
back, trying  to  build  a  constituency 
among  the  people  of  your  own  State, 
much  less  in  13. 

Today,  tilings  are  different. 

Today,  a  candidate  reaches  millions  of 
voterj  in  a  single  television  appearance. 
Ho  can  attend  a  breakfast  in  New  York, 
a  luncheon  in  St.  Louis,  dine  in  Los  An- 
geles, and  bo  ready  for  another  break- 
fast in  Miami  the  following  morning, 
and  have  everything  he  does  and  says 
reported  almost  instantly  in  every  daily 
newspaper  and  on  every  radio  and  tele- 
vis  on  station  in  the  Nation. 

Today,  a  favorite  Sunday  afternoon 
pastime  is  the  television  interview 
shows  which  not  only  expos?  the  candi- 
dates, but  equally  important,  tlieir  ad- 
vissvSi  to  public  interrogation  on  their 
views  and  policies. 

Not  only  are  these  events  reported  in 
detail  by  the  press  and  other  news  me- 
dia, but  each  of  the  news  gathering  and 
reporting  activities  does  a  tremendous 
job  of  studying  the  c?Jididat:s  in  d:pth. 

As  a  result,  never  has  any  people  been 
more  informed,  more  knowledgeable,  and 
more  better  qualified  to  select  by  direct 
election  their  own  President  and  Vice 
President  than  they  are  today. 

The  strength  of  this  Nation  of  ours 
comes  from  its  people.  I  say  the  people 
must  have  the  opportimity  to  vote  di- 
rectly for  their  Chief  Executive.  Our 
present  electoral  college  sj-stem  is  archaic 
and  cumbersome.  It  outlived  its  useful- 
ness long,  long  ago.  L:t  us  in  the  House 
of  Rt^rescntatives  today  take  that  next 
step  in  replacing  it  with  direct  popular 
elections  by  giving  our  overwhelming  ap- 
proval to  House  Joint  Resolution  681. 

Tliesc  words  of  the  Greek  philosopher, 
Plato,  have  been  put  to  the  test  in  this 
Nation  as  in  no  other.  Our  land  has  been 
continuously  striving  toward  a  more 
workable  democracy.  The  history  of  the 
United  States  has  demonstrated  that  this 
struggle  can  be  won.  The  consideration 
of  Hcmse  Joint  Resolution  681  is  another 
vital  step  in  the  evolution  of  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  Government.  Today  we 
must  once  again  decide  whether  to  place 
our  faith  in  the  people  or  continue  to 
shield  them  from  full  participation  in 
the  electoral  process. 

I  intend  to  vote  to  abolish  the  archaic 
and  dangerous  electoral  college  system 
and  replace  it  with  a  system  of  direct 
popular  vote.  We  must  give  the  voter  an 
actual  rather  than  a  preferential  vote 
for  his  President.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem, unless  he  is  an  elector,  no  one  votes 
directly  for  the  President  of  his  choice 
but  for  electors  who  generally  are  free 
to  vote  as  they  please  regardless  of  the 


popular  mandate.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem, in  Alaska,  one  electoral  vote  repre- 
sents 75,380  people,  while  in  California 
one  electoral  vote  represents  392,930  peo- 
ple. This  inequitable  ratio  can  hardly  be 
said  to  encourage  greater  public  partici- 
pation in  the  political  process. 

Our  democratic  system  of  government 
is  based  on  rule  by  the  majority,  and  it 
is  Ume  to  rid  ourselves  of  outmoded  insti- 
tutions which  might  compromise  tiie 
ideal  upon  which  our  Government  rests. 
The  last  presidential  election  should 
serve  as  a  warning  that  this  change  in 
our  system  of  electing  the  President  is 
urgently  needed.  We  all  recall  the  public 
apprehension  that  resulted  frort  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  election  would  be  thrown 
to  the  House  or  that  a  President  would 
be  elected  with  less  than  a  plurahty  of 
tile  vote. 

In  view  of  this  possibility  many  Rep- 
resentatives, including  myself,  pledged  to 
vote  for  the  candidate  who  received  the 
most  votes.  Tlie  enactment  of  tliis 
amendment  will  eliminate  this  undesir- 
able possibility  and  insure  that  the  peo- 
ple have  the  first  and  the  last  word  in 
choosing  their  President. 

As  the  committee  report  points  out: 

In  the  46  Presidential  electicns  held  to 
date  under  the  electoral  college  system,  three 
papular  vote  losers  were  elected  President — ; 
two  Presidents  were  selected  hy  the  Hou;e  of 
Representatives — ;  one  Vice  President  was 
chosen  by  the  Senate — ;  and  one  President 
was  elected  as  the  result  of  a  vote  of  a  special 
electoral  commission  appointed  by  Con- 
gress .... 

Wlthla  the  past  25  years  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  electcrs  have  scmetlmes  de- 
fected and  voted  against  the  nominees  of 
their  parties — and  in  two  elections  voters  In 
one  State  were  not  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  vote  for  the  national  candidat3s  of  one 
of  the  mEjor  parties. 

The  enactment  of  du'ect  popular  vote 
will  solve  these  problems.  The  proposed 
amendment  requires  a  plurality  of  40 
percent  for  election.  If  no  candidate  re- 
ceives 40  percent  of  the  vote,  a  runoff 
election  would  be  held  among  the  two 
pairs  of  candidates  with  the  liighest  vote 
totals.  Only  two  Presidents  in  history, 
Lincoln  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  liave 
been  elected  by  less  than  43  percent  of 
the  popular  vote.  At  the  same  time  many 
Presidents  have  won  elections  with  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast.  These 
include  Wilson,  Trimian,  Kennedy,  and 
Nixon.  The  requirement  of  a  40-percent 
plurality  not  only  insures  a  suflBcient  na- 
tional mandate  for  governing  the  Na- 
tion, but  also  would  tend  to  preclude 
splinter  parties  from  acting  as  power 
brokers  in  a  presidential  election. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
elect  their  own  President  without  the 
possibility  of  the  new  President's  actions 
being  iniiibited  by  preelection  com- 
promises or  bargains.  A  splinter  party 
would  be  forced  to  strive  for  a  nationai 
political  base  and  stek  to  win  elections 
rather  than  act  as  a  spoiler  or  a  power- 
broker.  Most  splinter  parties  would  be 
discouraged  because  they  would  have 
little  to  gain  from  a  runoff  between  the 
top  two  votegetters. 

There  have  been  many  proposals  to 
reform  the  electoral  college  rather  than 
abolish  it  completely.  If  we  are  to  dem- 
onstrate our  faith  in  democracy  rather 
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than  our  fear  of  it.  I  see  no  course  but 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  for  di- 
rect popular  vote. 
Alexis    de    Tocqueville   once    said    of 

Americans: 

Thev  have  all  a  lively  faith  In  the  perfecti- 
bility of  man,  they  Judge  that  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  must  necessarily  be  advanta- 
geous and  the  consequences  of  Ignorance 
fatal.  They  all  consider  society  as  a  body  in  a 
state  of  Improvement,  humanity  as  a  chang- 
ing scene.  In  which  nothing  is.  or  ought  to  be 
permanent:  and  they  admit  that  what  ap- 
pears to  them  today  to  be  good,  may  t>e  su- 
perseded by  something  better  tomorrow. 

I  feel  that  this  faith  in  man  and  in 
progress  has  been  justified  in  America 
and  must  be  continued.  Boldness  has 
been  our  fame  and  bold  we  must  con- 
tinue to  be  to  secure  our  future.  It  Is 
time  to  act  and  to  prove  that  de  Tocque- 
ville's  \ision  of  a  people  is  alive. 

Although  I  intend  to  vote  for  this 
amendment,  it  does  contain  certain  defi- 
ciencies which  I  must  comment  on.  At 
the  present  time  millions  of  mobile 
Americans  are  systematically  disen- 
franchised because  of  diverse  and  varied 
elections  laws.  The  Presidency  is  a  truly 
national  office.  Therefore,  I  feel  that  at 
least  in  presidential  elections,  the  Con- 
gress should  establish  national  age  and 
residency  requirements.  The  proposed 
amendment  instead  permits  the  States 
to  enact  voting  qualifications  thus  con- 
tinuing the  unfortunate  disenfranchise- 
ment  of  many  Americans.  I  see  no  reason 
why  age,  residency,  and  other  voting  re- 
quirements should  not  be  uniform  in 
order  to  vote  for  a  presidential  candi- 
date. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  de- 
bate on  the  joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
constitutional  provision  relating  to  elec- 
tion of  the  President  has  been  most  in- 
teresting and  erUightening.  As  a  result, 
the  people  will  be  better  informed  on  the 
intent  and  consequences  which  would 
ensue,  were  the  joint  resolution  finally 
passed  by  the  other  body  and  ratified 
by  38  of  the  States. 

The  Dallas,  Tex..  Morning  News  of 
Friday,  September  12.  1969,  carried  a 
fine  editorial  regarding  House  Joint 
Resolution  No.  681  entitled  Wrong  All 
the  Way."  which  I  quote  for  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Wrong  All  the  Way 
For  the  first  time  in  nearly  150  years,  the 
House  is  seriously  considering  submission  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  the  states 
that  would  let  Americans  elect  the  president 
by  popular  vote.  Whether  the  measure  passes 
the  House  and  survives  the  Senate.  It  Is  bad 
on  several  grounds. 

As  a  practical  matter,  it's  unlikely  that 
three-fourths  of  the  states  would  ratify  such 
an  amendment.  Too  many  of  the  smaller  and 
less  populated  states  would  lose  their  pro- 
portional voice  m  the  election  of  president. 

So  would  big  states  like  Texas  with  a  pro- 
portionately low  turnout  of  ellglbles. 

That  Is  an  Immediate  political  considera- 
tion. But  there  Is  also  the  less-well-known 
fact  that  direct  election  would  dismantle  the 
federal  system,  under  which  the  states — not 
the  national  population — elect  presidents. 

Naming  the  president  is  the  last  of  the  re- 
maining states'  rights.  To  say  that  this  last 
right  should  be  dismantled  because  the  elec- 
toral college  is  "dangerous  and  outmoded"  Is 
to  say  that  the  states  are  no  longer  needed 
in  the  federal  scheme.  That  is  saying  too 
much. 
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It  1«  true  that  an  electoral  college  deadlock 
Is  always  possible.  It  Is  also  true  that  the 
present  custom  of  swarming  all  of  a  state's 
electoral  vote  to  the  winner  of  the  popular 
vote  within  each  state  is  unfair.  But  that 
Is  a  state  custom,  not  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision. And  both  these  drawbacks  can  be 
remedied. 

More  than  a  few  proposals,  beginning  with 
the  Lodge-Gossett  plan,  would  restore  fair- 
ness and  avert  any  possible  deadlock.  Under 
the  various  reform  plans,  electoral  votes 
could  be  apFKDrtloned  within  the  states  ac- 
cording to  the  popular  vote  each  candidate 
receives. 

Or,  since  each  state's  electoral  vote  is  the 
sum  of  its  representation  In  Washington,  the 
top  man  In  each  congressional  district  could 
be  awarded  its  electoral  vote,  while  the  two 
electoral  votes  representing  the  state's  U.S. 
senators  might  go  to  the  candidate  carrying 
the  popular  vote  of  the  state. 

There  are  other,  equally  fair  reform  pro- 
posals. Tlie  deadlock  that  might  still  result 
under  a  reformed  college  could  be  averted, 
as  some  suggest,  by  declaring  president  the 
winner  of  the  popular  national  plurality  or 
by  setting  a  percentage  of  the  total  vote  as 
the  winning  one  in  case  of  a  deadlock.  Forty 
per  cent  is  most  favored. 

Proponents  of  1-man  l-vote  may  oppose  any 
of  these  plans  as  "un-popular."  and  they 
may  laugh  at  federalism  or  states'  rights  as 
outmoded  along  with  the  college.  But  what 
they  are  really  laughing  at  Is  a  practical 
pow'er  and  retard  Its  centralization  m  Wash- 
ington. 

Too  much  political  power  In  any  one  place 
Is  bad  A  popular  election  because  of  the 
monumental  task  of  making  certain  each 
candidate  got  every  one  of  the  75  million  or 
more  votes  that  he  had  coming,  could  well 
mean  that  every  precinct  would  become  a 
federal  polling  unit  watched  over  by  the 
federal  government  Disputes  would  be  set- 
tled m  federal  court. 

Significantly,  the  House  amendment  would 
also  set  federal  voter  qualifications. 

The  present  winner-take-all  system  is  un- 
fair. Everv  man  wants  his  vote  to  count.  It 
would — within  the  state,  as  Is  right — under 
the  reforms  outlined. 

But  If  each  vote  were  only  a  drop  in  a  sea 
of  national  votes,  individual  votes  would 
count  proportionally  less  in  smaller  and  less- 
populated  states.  Conservative  issues  would 
suffer  The  action  would  be  In  the  big.  urban 
liberal  centers.  That's  where  the  candidate 
would  spend  their  time— making  promises  to 
suit  that  decisive  electorate. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  nation  and  as  a  republic 
we  have  survived  for  almost  200  years 
because  our  system  has  included  the 
ability  to  change  when  necessary  and  de- 
sirable. Today  we  are  considering  a  nec- 
essary and  fundamental  constitutional 
change  because  of  basic  problems  within 
our  constitutional  system. 

The  present  electoral  college  system  of 
choosing  a  President  has  numerous  and 
serious  fla-ws.  Under  the  present  system 
we  have  selected  losers  three  times,  men 
who  received  less  votes  than  their  oppo- 
nents as  Presidents,  and  twice  we  have 
seen  the  Presidency  thrown  into  the 
House.  Repeatedly  men  selected  as  elec- 
tors in  the  name  of  one  presidential  can- 
didate have  been  faithless  and  voted  for 
another  candidate.  And  in  1968,  because 
of  a  third  party,  we  faced  again  the 
threat  that  the  electoral  college  would 
break  down  and  the  election  •would  have 
been  decided  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, There  is,  I  believe,  a  concensus  on 
the  need  for  change.  Our  citizens  no 
longer  want  their  vote  filtered  through 
electors  of  the  electoral  college. 


The  elimination  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege, as  proposed  in  this  amendment  is  a 
fundamental,  but  not  unique  change  in 
the  Constitution.  A  similar  change  was 
made  following  the  election  of  1800  be- 
cause of  flaws  in  the  Constitution  which 
almost  saw  Thomas  Jefferson  cheated  of 
the  Presidwicy  by  Aaron  Burr.  Today  we 
face  a  similar  threat  that  the  American 
people  could  be  thwarted  in  their  choice 
of  a  President. 

In  considering  this  amendment  we 
also  should  consider  the  change  in  the 
world  and  in  the  American  people 
since  our  Constitution  was  adopted  al- 
most 200  years  ago.  Then,  with  limited 
communications  and  limited  literacy, 
an  electoral  college  may  have  been  a 
wise  and  prudent  institution  for  the 
protection  of  the  Republic.  Such  is  not 
the  case  today.  We  have  instant  com- 
munication.«;  and  our  citizens  are  liter- 
ate. 

Of  all  the  systems  suggested  to 
change  the  Constitution,  1  believe  this 
amendment  provides  the  best  and 
simplest  solution.  With  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  electoral  college  every  vote 
will  carry  equal  weight.  It  would  re- 
quire the  successful  candidate  to  re- 
ceive at  least  40  percent  of  the  vote,  or 
a  runoff  election  would  be  held  be- 
tween the  two  top  candidates  Con- 
gress is  granted  additional  powers  to 
oversee  the  election,  including  ix)wers 
over  the  State  in  setting  the  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  the  election  and 
in  establishing  uniform  residence  qual- 
ifications. 

This  amendment  makes  easier  tlie 
complicated  process  of  electing  a  Pres- 
ident. It  allows  for  an  orderly  election 
and  it  eliminates  the  present  flaws  in 
our  constitutional  system.  At  the  same 
time,  through  the  rimoff  provision,  the 
amendment  protects  our  two-party  sys- 
tem. And  the  40-percent  requirement, 
remembering  that  15  times  we  have 
elected  a  minority  President,  makes 
certain  such  runoff  elections  will  not 
be   held   unnecessarily. 

The  basis  of  our  success  as  a  na- 
tion, and  as  a  republic,  has  been  the 
selection  and  judgment  of  our  public 
officials  by  the  citizens  of  the  Nation. 
This  amendment  clarifies  and  simplifies 
that  process.  I  would  hope  this  House 
will  adopt  it.  not  because  it  is  politics, 
but  because  it  is  sound  and  because  it 
will  strengthen  the  Republic. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  first  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  for  their  diUgent 
■work  in  shaping  this  major  amendment 
to  our  National  Constitution  which  pro- 
vides for  electoral  reform. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  pleased  to  join 
in  voting  for  House  Joint  Resolution  681. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people 
are  extremely  anxious  to  reform  our 
system  of  electing  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

However,  while  the  desire  for  reform 
is  real,  my  vote  in  favor  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  681  was  iiot  without  reserva- 
tions 

There  are  serious  questions  in  my  mind 
as  to  the  potentially  disagreeable,  indeed 
dangerous,  side  efff'Cts  which  the  House- 
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approved  amendment  may  produce  for 
our  Nation. 

I  am  concerned  that  our  debate  on 
electoral  reform  may  have  focused  too 
long  on  the  appearance  of  reform  and 
too  little  on  ^ubstance. 

Let  me  be  specific.  I  am  increasingly 
disturbed  by  the  effects  which  a  direct 
election  of  the  President  might  very  well 
have  on  the  very  stability  of  our  Repub- 
lic. While  the  rhetoric  of  'popular  elec- 
tion" carries  a  pleasant  tone,  does  it  not 
also  carry  with  it  the  threat  of  a  frag- 
mented party  structure  in  which  the 
splinters  are  everywhere  scattered? 

One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  the  Euro- 
pean democracies  is  that  they  too  often 
succumbed  to  multiparty  factionalism. 
Our  own  founders,  in  the  Federalist  Pa- 
pers, warned  mightily  against  the  evils 
of  factionalism,  and  supported  a  consti- 
tutional democracy  designed  to,  at  least, 
dissipate  the  effects  of  factions. 

But,  if  we  now  are  to  provide  for  a 
grab  bag  popular  election,  with  no 
tempering  forces,  then  we  may  actually 
encourage   the  formation   of   numerous 

-  spliiUer  parties.  In  other  words,  in  our 

-  curxeot  rush  to  prevent  the  election  of  a 
minority  demagog,  we  may  in  reality 
be  paving  the  way  for  the  election  of 
such  an  individual. 

We  may.  in  fact,  be  encouraging  power 
to  flow  to  restricted,  regional  candidates 
with  no  real  national  constituency,  and 
no  need  to  even  look  toward  a  national 
constituency.  The  net  effect  of  this  phe- 
nomenon on  the  presidential  election 
would  certainly  filter  down  to  elections 
for  the  legislative  breinch  as  well.  Again, 
this  seems  to  be  exactly  what  we  are 
trying  to  prevent  through  electoral  re- 
form; but  the  reform  we  have  endorsed 
appears  to  go  contrary  to  our  own 
intentions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  tlie  current  elec- 
toral structure,  our  great  national  pohti- 
cal  clashes  occur  under  the  umbrella  of 
the  major  parties.  Personalities  and  is- 
sues meer.  in  vigorous  confrontation;  tlie 
end  result  is  the  nomination  of  a  na- 
tional candidate.  Such  a  process  tends  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  heated  clashes 
spilling  over  into  the  Government  itself, 
thus  yielding  constant  instability  and 
perpetual  inaction. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  our  Governr:3nt 
is  calm  or  reticent  in  its  approach  to 
divisive  issues.  But  our  Government  is 
and  ought  to  be  generally  free  from  the 
gut  clashes  which  are  fought  out  in  the 
major  party  structure.  Once  the  parties 
have  resolved  their  choice  of  candidates, 
there  is  a  modicum  of  agreement  to  dis- 
agree on  the  issues  and  accept  the  No- 
vember results. 

But.  in  a  system  of  fragmented  splinter 
groups,  this  agreement  to  disagree  is 
never  present.  Rather,  there  is  a  hope- 
less stalemate  as  numerous  factions  en- 
gage in  bitter  ideological  warfare,  as 
numerous  factions  each  see  a  chance  to 
attain  victory  in  November  through  a 
popular  vote  breakdown  which  puts  them 
on  top — perhaps  not  by  much,  but  by 
enough  to  at  least  gain  a  spot  in  the 
runoff. 

What  better  example  of  how  this  un- 
fortunate series  of  events  may  have  oc- 
curred than  our  most  recent  national 
election.  The  conflict  in  Vietnam  and  the 


conflict  in  the  urban  street*  had  pro- 
duced heated  passions  and  many  per- 
sonal animosities.  Imagine,  if  every  group 
which  represented  a  different  Vietnam 
or  domestic  policy  had  been  encouraged 
to  enter  tlie  field  of  candidates.  There 
then  would  have  been  no  filter  for  the 
raw  passions  generated  by  an  ugly  war 
in  Asia  and  an  ugly  war  here  at  home. 
The  benefits  of  preliminary  primaries  to 
define  the  real  issues  and  designate  the 
real  contenders  would  have  been  totally 
lost. 

Let  us  take  it  one  step  furtlier.  Though 
Senator  McCartht  was  unable  to  put 
together  the  necessary  votes  for  a  nomi- 
nation, neither  his  supporters  nor  the 
position  which  he  represented  could  be 
or  were  ignored  in  the  final  selection  of 
a  nominee.  Compromise — that  special 
genius  of  American  democracy — pro- 
duced broad  agreement  within  the  party. 
Factional  rivalry  was  largely  put  aside 
as  all  viewpoints  had  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  case. 

But.  if  we  were  to  remove  the  unifying 
element  of  the  two  major  parties,  then 
the  clashes  would  have  persisted  through 
and  beyond  November.  Splinter  party 
States  are  States  ruled  by  coalition  gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  think  this  is  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  want  to  move. 

We  are  not  a  country  that  has  ever 
desired  ideological  absolutism  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  pohtical  affairs.  Although  our 
major  parties  fight  long  and  hard  for 
their  candidates,  there  is  no  actual  terror 
on  one  side  lest  the  candidate  of  the 
other  side  be  elected.  When  there  have 
beon  candidates  who  represented  the 
political  extreme,  they  have  been  soundly 
rejected. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  by  es- 
tablishng  a  system  of  total  popular  con- 
trol over  our  presidential  contests,  we 
may  be  flirting  with  the  grave  dangers 
here  discussed.  We  may  be  courting  a 
society  split  among  fundamentally  con- 
trary ideologies  so  much  in  conflict  that 
compromise  would  be  impossible.  The  re- 
sulting instabilities  would  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  filter  of  national  parties 
and  injected  into  a  government  com- 
posed of  instant,  highly  parochial  parties 
without  broad  interests. 

These  "instant  parties"  could  not  have 
been  a  real  threat  in  the  slower  paced 
days  prior  to  the  advent  of  television, 
computers,  and  instantaneous  com- 
munication. But  today,  they  would  be 
a  very  significant  threat. 

While  the  present  electoral  procedure 
has  certain  obvious  defects,  it  may  yet 
be  prudent  to  maintain  its  basic  struc- 
ture and  reform  the  external  apparatus. 

I  fear  that  while  we  are  discussing 
percentages,  we  are  ignoring  people,  for- 
getting the  human  element  in  elections. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  sense  of  confused 
urgency  about  our  debate  on  electoral 
reform;  much  of  the  time,  we  seemed 
involved  in  a  game  of  mathematical 
gymnastics  which  could  only  be  played 
in  and  tmipired  by  a  computer. 

Our  existing  system  has  one  definite 
advantage  over  all  the  others  proposed: 
it  has  worked  for  nearly  200  years.  Thus, 
perhaps  there  is  still  time  to  consider  a 
means  of  reforming  that  system  before 
taking  it  completely  apart. 
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As  i  stated  when  I  began  this  pres- 
entation, Mr.  Chairman,  my  vote  was 
cast  in  favor  of  the  House-adopted 
amendment  on  electoral  reform.  How- 
ever, the  questions  and  problems  which 
I  have  raised  today  seem  worthy  of  con- 
tinued consideration  and  penetrating 
analysis.  Perhaps  the  process  of  amend- 
ment will  bring  these  issues  clearly  into 
focus  and  will,  hopefully,  provide  for 
their  resolution. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
many  years  I  have  felt  that  the  American 
people  should  elect  their  President  in  the 
most  democratic  manner — by  direct  pop- 
ular vote.  I  shudder  to  think  how  close 
tills  Nation  came  in  the  election  of  1968 
to  a  situation  whereby  the  will  of  the 
people  could  be  frustrated  by  having  the 
election  thrown  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. All  of  this  was  possible 
because  we  had  steadily  clung  to  the 
ancient  and  out-lived  method  of  electing 
our  President  by  the  electoral  college 
system. 

The  House  of  Representatives  took  a 
giant  step  forward  in  the  action  whicli 
it  took  last  week  in  passing  House  Joint 
Resolution  681. 1  am  proud  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee  which 
devoted  so  many  hours  to  the  prepara- 
tion and  debate  which  led  to  the  success- 
ful passage  of  this  resolution  by  a  vote 
of  339  to  70. 

Wliile  I  have  always  favored  the  direct 
election  of  a  President,  I  shared  the 
doubts  of  many  of  my  colleagues  about 
the  ability  to  gamer  two -thirds  votes  of 
the  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  to  achieve  the  required  ratification 
of  three-fourths  of  the  State  legislatures. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  session.  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  providing  for  the  election 
of  the  President  by  the  district  plan,  the 
plan  which  was  so  capably  debated  and 
explained  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 
During  the  hearings  which  followed,  I  be- 
came convinced  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee could  produce  a  bill  which  came 
closer  to  a  direct  election.  Consequently. 
I  shifted  my  support  toward  the  pro- 
portional plan  which  more  nearly  repre- 
sented pure  democracy  and  which  plan 
was  contained  in  the  substitute  offered 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Virginia  <Mr.  Poff  > . 

As  the  witnesses  continued  to  testify 
and  I  studied  the  problem  more  thor- 
oughly, I  was  convinced  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  should  go  all 
the  way  and  provide  for  the  election  of 
the  President  by  direct  popular  vote.  I 
was  proud  to  cosponsor  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 681. 1  was  even  more  proud  of  the 
manner  in  which  my  colleagues  con- 
ducted the  debate  on  this  vitally-needed 
constitutional  amendment. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  for  the  United  States 
when  this  body  overwhelmingly  approved 
House  Joint  Resolution  681.  I  wish  to 
commend  Chairman  Celler  and  all  of 
tlie  other  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee who  played  such  a  vital  role  in  the 
passpge  of  this  resolution.  And  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Members  of  this  body  who 
contributed  to  the  debate  and  who  sup- 
ported this  excellent  resolution. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, once  again  this  legislative  body  of 
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our  great  Nation  is  considering  reform  of 
our  unique  method  of  electing  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  Once  again  we  offer  proposals, 
the  echoes  of  which  have  been  heard  in 
these  Halls  since  1797  and  repeated  in 
various  forms  nearly  500  times  since 
that  date.  It  is  time  to  end  the  debate 
once  and  for  all. 

The  electoral  college  has  long  been 
alien  to  our  democratic  ideals  and  has 
never  served  the  piu-pose  for  which  it 
was  intended.  The  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution envisioned  this  Institution  as 
something  far  different  from  what  it  has 
become. 

A   COMPROMISE   MEASUKE 

Many   electoral  proposals   were   con- 
sidered by  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, including  direct  popular  election  of 
the  President,  and  election  by  Congress. 
Election  by  the  Congress  was  rejected 
because  of  the  fear  that  the  President 
would  be  subservient  to  the  legislative 
body  that  elected  him.  Direct  election 
was     opposed     because     the     founding 
fathers    did   not    consider    the    average 
voter  informed  or  knowledgeable  enough 
to  select  the  most  cr.pable  man  for  the 
office  of  President.  This  lack  of  confi- 
dence was  due  in  part  to  the  lack  of  ef- 
fective commimlcations  and  low  literacy 
rate  of  American  citizens  in  the  late 
18th  centiuT-  Many  feared  that  a  State 
or   local   political    demagog   might   as- 
sume power  at  the  expense  of  an  unedu- 
cated and  tinsuspecting  public.  In  the 
final  weeks  of  the  Convention,  the  elec- 
toral college  was  decided  upon  as  a  com- 
promise measure.  It  was  thought  that 
the  electors  would  be   made  up  of  the 
most  responsible  and  well  informed  men 
from  each  State  who  would  meet  and 
cast  informed  and  independent  votes  for 
the  man  best  qualified  to  assiune  the  re- 
sponsibilities    of     leadership     for     our 
Nation. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  small  States' 
fears  of  domination  by  the  larger  States, 
each  State  was  granted  a  minimum  of 
three  electoral  votes,  regardless  of  popu- 
lation. When  neither  candidate  received 
a  majority  of  electoral  votes,  the  election 
was  to  be  decided  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, with  each  State  having  but 
one  vote,  again,  regardless  of  population. 

It  was  not  long  before  it  became  ob- 
vious that  the  electoral  college  had  not 
fulfilled  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
designed.  The  Founding  Fathers  had 
failed  to  foresee  the  development  of  po- 
litical parties  and  the  vaiious  partisan 
means  of  selecting  the  most  able  men 
for  the  office  of  President.  As  the  candi- 
dates became  better  known  to  the  pub- 
lic, the  electors  became  anonymous.  A 
committee  of  Congress  noted  as  early  as 
1826  that  electors  "have  degenerated  into 
mere  agents,  in  a  case  which  requires  no 
agency,  and  where  the  agent  must  be 
useless  if  he  is  faithful  and  dangerous 
if  he  is  not." 

DANGERS    OF    THE    ELECTORAl.    COLLEGE 

Indeed,  the  inherent  dangers  of  the 
electoral  system  have  been  realized  sr  - 
eral  times  in  our  history.  Tliree  times  in 
the  past,  the  electoral  college  has  ac- 
tually thwarted  the  will  of  the  people 
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and  placed  in  ofBce  the  man  with  fewer 
popular  votes  than  his  opponent.  In  1824, 
1876,  and  1888  the  popular  vote  loser  wa« 
made  President  of  the  United  States.  In 
15  other  elections,  a  shift  of  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  popular  vote  would  have 
repeated  this  disturbing  occurrence  of 
the  loser  becoming  the  winner,  and  the 
choice  of  the  people  being  denied. 

Another  threat  inherent  in  the  present 
system  has  come  extremely  close  to  being 
realized  in  several  of  our  most  recent 
elections.  In  1948,  1960  and  1968  a  shift 
of  less  than  1  percent  of  the  popular  vote 
would  have  thrown  the  election  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  the  at- 
tendant  risk   of   political   intrigue   and 
frustration  of  the  popular  will.  If   the 
election  were  decided  in  the  House  with 
each  State  having  a  single  vote  regard- 
less of  population  the  Michigan  State 
delegation  would  have  cast  one  solitary 
vote  representing  3.295,715  voters  from 
that  State.  In  1968,  the  Michigan  con- 
gressional delegation  was  composed  of 
12   RepubUcans   and   7   Democrats.   As- 
suming the  majority  of  delegates  would 
have  voted  for  their  party's  candidate, 
the  one  vote  for  the  State  would  have 
been  for  the  Republican  candidate,  even 
though  the  Democratic  candidate,  Hu- 
bert Humphrey,  was  the  choice  of  the 
voters  of  Michigan.  The  opposite  results 
are    possible   In    different    States    and 
though  either  party  can  profit  from  sim- 
ilar occurrence  neither  party  has  justi- 
fiable advantages.  It  is  time  to  destroy 
the  possibility  of  an  election  predicated 
on  such  anomalies. 

Inherent  in  the  present  system  is  the 
danger  that  the  will  of  the  people  can  be 
circiunvented  by  "faithless  electors  '  cast- 
ing their  vote  for  other  than  the  popular 
choice.  Under  the  present  system  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  electors  will  carry 
out  the  mandate  of  the  people,  and  fre- 
quently they  have  not  done  so  in  the 
past.  In  addition  to  faithless  electors, 
there  have  also  been  examples  of  un- 
pledged elector  movements,  and  of 
third-party  electors  instructed  by  their 
candidate  to  make  deals  with  and  vote 
for  one  of  the  other  major  candidates 
after  extracting  political  promises.  The 
third-party  candidacy  of  George  Wallace 
in  1968  brought  this  possibility  dis- 
tressingly close  to  home. 

The  electoral  college  also  distorts  our 
democratic  principles  in  several  indirect 
fashions.  The  voices  of  minority  groups 
are  completely  suppressed  by  the  win- 
ner-take-all aspects  of  the  present  sys- 
tem. The  votes  for  a  losing  candidate  are 
completely  nullifled  and  are  in  fact  ac- 
credited to  his  opponent.  The  imit  rule 
dictates  that  the  winner  of  a  majority 
of  the  popular  votes  in  a  State,  no  mat- 
ter how  small  that  majority  might  be. 
is  entitled  to  all  the  electoral  votes  of 
that  State. 

It  has  become  apparent  that  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  electoral  college  can  no 
longer  be  tolerated.  The  best  way  of 
eliminating  these  evils  is  a  system  of  di- 
rect popular  election. 

OBJECTIONS   TO    DIRECT   ELECTION 

The  objections  to  direct  election  of 
the    President    have    centered    mainly 


around  the  questions  of  whether  small  or 
large  States  will  lose  advantages  granted 
by  the  present  system,  and  whether  or 
not  the  two-party  system  will  be  ad- 
versely affected. 

SMALL    STATE    ADVANTAGE    ABGUMENT 

Under  the  present  sj'stem,  small  States 
are  allotted  a  minimum  of  three  elec- 
toral votes  regardless  of  population.  It 
has  been  assumed  mathematically  that 
votes  from  smaller  States  carrj'  more 
electoral  weight  than  those  from  larger 
States.  For  instance,  according  to  a  1960 
census.  Alaska  has  one  electoral  vote  for 
each  75.389  persons,  while  California 
has  only  one  electoral  vote  for  each  392.- 
930  persons.  It  could  be  inferred  that  an 
Alaskan  vote  has  five  limes  the  weight 
of  a  Californian.  But  this  mathematical 
formula  appai-ently  does  not  impress  the 
majority  of  presidential  candidates  who 
continuously  skirt  the  smaller  States  and 
direct  their  attention  to  those  with  large 
electoral  vote  counts.  Many  small  States 
themselves  have  expressed  willingness  to 
sacrifice  the  questionable  advantages  of 
the  present  system  for  tlie  equality  of  di- 
rect election.  Recent  polls  by  several  leg- 
islators have  shown  many  of  the  small- 
er States  willing  to  sacrifice  the  ques- 
tionable advantages  of  the  present  sys- 
tem for  tlie  greater  voter  equality  pro- 
vided by  direct  election. 

LARGE    STATE    ADVANTAGE    ARGUMENT 

Still  other  objections  pre  raised  by 
those  who  feel  that  it  Is  the  larger  States 
who  will  lose  advantages  granted  under 
the  electoral  college.  A  recent  voter  anal- 
ysis survey  conducted  by  Mr.  John 
Banzhaf  HI  for  the  Villanova  Law  Re- 
view 303.  1968,  calculated  that  an  indl- 
\1dual  voter  in  States  like  New  York  and 
California  carries  2>/2  times  the  weight  of 
a  voter  in  one  of  the  smaller  States.  A 
Ncr,'  Yorker  votes  for  43  electors.  14  times 
as  many  as  the  voter  in  Nevada.  And 
again,  it  is  the  large  States  in  which  pres- 
idential hopefuls  devote  most  of  their 
efforts. 

Tliough  we  can  mathematically  illus- 
trate advantages  to  both  large  and  small 
States  under  the  present  system,  both 
arguments  cannot  be  right,  and  neither 
stand  can  be  justified  as  "good  govern- 
ment." The  importance  of  an  individuals 
vote  for  President  should  not  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  his  geographical 
location. 

THREATS    TO    TWO-PARTY    ETSTEM 

Some  have  expressed  the  fear  that 
the  direct  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  will  weaken  the  two-party 
system.  Actually,  most  influential  observ- 
ers feel  that  the  two-party  sv'stem  will 
be  strengthened  by  direct  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President.  In  States 
previously  dominated  by  one  party, 
thereby  predetermining  the  electoral 
vote,  minority  votes  will  take  on  new- 
importance  and  incite  genuine  two-party 
competition.  No  longer  will  candidates 
be  forced  to  ignore  whole  States  because 
an  electoral  college  victory  was  previ- 
ously impossible. 

Regarding  third -party  organizations, 
the  eletcion  of  1968  showed  the  inability 
of  the  present  system  to  handle  such  con- 
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tingencles.  The  possibility  of  a  regional 
party  obtaining  enough  electoral  votes 
to  play  a  balance  of  power  role  and  play 
one  major  candidate  against  the  other 
was  disturbingly  real.  The  chance  of  this 
recurring  woulQ  be  virtually  eliminated 
under  the  provisions  for  direct  election. 
The  minority  party  would  have  to  ob- 
tain 20  percent  of  the  popular  vote — in 
Itself  a  difBcult  accomplishment — to  even 
cause  a  runoff  election  between  the  two 
major  candidates,  and  here  its  minimal 
role  would  be  ended. 

ADDITIONAL   REFORM   PROPOSALS 

In  addition  to  the  direct  election  plan, 
two  other  major  proposals  for  reform 
have  been  offered.  Though  these  propo- 
sals do  attempt  to  impove  the  present 
system,  they  are  not  nearly  as  compre- 
hensive as  the  direct  election  plan,  and 
leave  many  problems  unsolved. 

DISTRICT   PLAN 

The  first  alternative  propo.'^al  is  the 
district  plan.  This  was  one  of  the  earliest 
reform  measures  proposed,  being  first  of- 
fered in  1823.  Under  the  district  plan, 
basically,-  each  congressional  district 
would  l»e- -assigned  one  vote,  with  each 
State  having  twc  additional  electoral 
votes.  The  winner  in  each  district  would 
obtain  that  district's  vote,  with  the  state- 
wide winner  receiving  the  two  additional 
votes.  If  no  candidate  receives  a  major- 
ity of  electoral  votes,  the  election  would 
be  settled  by  a  joint  session  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
choosing  from  the  top  three  candidates! 

The  district  plan  fails  to  solve  the  ma- 
jor problems  existing  under  the  present 
system.  Minority  groups  without  con- 
centrated power  in  certain  districts  would 
still  be  unable  to  win  the  State  electoral 
vote.  The  relationship  between  popular 
and  electoral  votes  would  still  be  de- 
pendent upon  geographical  location  and 
party  strength. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  district 
plan,  the  popular  vote  loser  may  still  be 
chosen  President  by  the  electoral  college. 
The  chart  included  below  shows  that  if 
this  plan  had  been  in  effect  in  the  1960 
election,  the  popular  vote  winner,  John 
F.  Kermedy,  would  have  been  denied  the 
Presidency. 

The  provision  in  this  plan  allotting  at 
least  three  electoral  votes  to  each  State 
regardless  of  population  causes  36 
States — based  on  a  1960  census — to  have 
greater  weight  than  they  would  have  if 
electoral  votes  were  awarded  solely  on  the 
basis  of  population.  And  under  the  dis- 
trict plan,  as  under  the  present  system, 
the  size  of  a  States  popular  vote  is  made 
completely  irrelevant.  A  small  vot^r  turn- 
out will  determine  the  same  number  of 
electoral  votes  as  a  large  turnout. 

PROPORTIONAL    PLAN 

The  second  major  reform  proposal  is 
the  proportional  plan,  formerly  known  as 
the  Lodge-Gossett  plan.  This  proposal 
would  eliminate  the  electoral  college,  but 
retain  the  electoral  vote  based  on  the 
present  number  of  electors  from  each 
State.  The  electoral  vote  would  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  presidential  candi- 
dates according  to  the  number  of  popular 
votes  they  received.  This  plan  abolishes 


the  "unit  rule"  aspect  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, preventing  the  candidate  with  a 
larger  number  of  votes  from  obtaining 
the  entire  bloc  of  electoral  votes  In  a  par- 
ticular State.  Several  solutions  are  of- 
fered in  the  event  of  a  tie  between  candi- 
dates. If  40  percent  of  the  electoral  vote 
is  not  received  by  either  candidate,  the 
House  and  Senate  meeting  in  joint  ses- 
sion would  elect  the  President  from  the 
top  two  candidates.  Another  alternative 
would  involve  a  runoff  election. 

Under  the  proportional  plfui.  no  as- 
surance is  provided  that  the  popular  will 
would  prevail  in  every  presidential  elec- 
tion. The  requirement  for  a  minimum  of 
three  electors  for  each  State  regardless 
of  population,  still  results  in  dispropor- 
tionate influence  among  the  smaller 
States. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  the 
chances  of  a  candidate  with  fewer  ix>p- 
ular  votes  winning  the  election  are 
greater  than  under  the  present  system. 
This  might  happen  if  one  candidate  re- 
ceives most  of  his  electoral  votes  from 
States  where  the  number  of  voters  rela- 
tive to  electoral  votes  was  low.  Or  it 
might  happen  where  the  vote  in  large 
States  might  be  almost  equally  divided 
but  one  party  has  a  greater  number  of 
small  "safe"  States  than  the  other.  In  at 
least  two  elections  since  1860,  proportion- 
ate distribution  would  have  given  the 
Presidency  to  a  minority  candidate  who 
was  defeated  under  the  present  svstem. 
In  1880,  Winfleld  S.  Hancock  had  over 
7.000  fewer  votes  than  James  A.  Garfield, 
but  he  would  have  won  by  a  margin  of 
six  to  eight  electoral  votes  if  proportional 
distribution  had  been  in  effect.  In  1896. 
WiUiam  Jennings  Bryan  won  less  than 
47  percent  of  the  popular  vote  to  William 
McKinle>''s  nearly  51  percent,  but  pro- 
portional distribution  would  have  given 
him  an  electoral  vote  margin  of  six. 

The  following  chart  illustrates  election 
results   that  would  have  occiured  had 
either  of  the  two  proposals  been  in  effect 
in  recent  elections: 
What  happens  under  different  systems- 
Presidential  elections 

I960 

Present  system  (electoral  votes) : 

Republican 

Democrat  (winner) 

Unpledged 

Popular  vote: 

Republican 

Democrat  (winner) 

Unpledged 

Proportional  electoral  votes: 

Republican    (winner) 

Democrat    

District  electoral  votes: 

Republican   (winner) 

Democrat    

Unpledged 
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219 

303 

15 

34.  108.  565 

34,221,349 

609.  870 

263.  632 
262.  671 

278 
245 

14 


Present  sjfstem  (electoral  votes)  ; 

Republican 

Democrat  (winner) 

Popular  vote: 

Republican 

Democrat  (winner) 

Proportional  electoral  votes: 

Republican 

Democrat 

District  electoral  votes: 

Repxibllcan 

Democrat    


52 
486 

27,  177,  873 
43,  128,  956 

213.  593 
320.  042 

72 
466 


What  happens  under  different  systems- 
Presidential  elections — Continued 
ises 

Present  system  (electoral  votes)  : 

Republican    (winner) 301 

Democrat    191 

American  Independent m 

Popular  vote: 

Republican    (winner) 31.770.237 

Democrat 31.270.553 

American  Independent 9,  897,  141 

Proportional  electoral  votes: 

Republican   (winner)... 231.534 

Democrat 225.  362 

American    Independent 79.445 

District  electoral   votes: 

Republican   (winner) 289 

Democrat 192 

American  Independent 57 

Source:  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Li- 
brary of  Congress:  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

The  shortcomings  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege system  have  been  made  all  too  ap- 
parent in  recent  years.  These  Inadequa- 
cies are  not  suflBciently  avoided  by  the 
proposed  district  and  proportional  plans. 
Only  direct  election  will  guarantee  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President 
by  a  majority  of  the  citizens  actually 
voting  in  the  election. 

In  the  past  several  years,  overwhelm- 
ing support  has  been  expressed  for  the 
direct  election  proposal.  According  to  the 
Gallup  poll  of  November  1968.  81  percent 
of  the  people  responded  favorably  to  di- 
rect election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  This  sup- 
port can  be  broken  down  regionally 
showing  all  areas  of  the  country  in  favor 
of  this  measure  of  electoral  reform:  East, 
82  percent;  Midwest,  81  percent:  South, 
76  percent;  West.  81  percent. 

Overwhelming  support  was  expressed 
for  the  direct  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  in  response  to  ques- 
tions asked  in  my  annual  poll  on  material 
issues  sent  to  the  voters  of  the  15th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Michigan.  In  fact, 
of  those  replying,  85  percent  voiced  ap- 
proval for  direct  election  as  provided  In 
House  Joint  Resolution  681. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  sup- 
port House  Joint  Resolution  681  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President. 

I  realize  that  for  this  proposed  amend- 
ment to  become  law  it  must  be  voted  on 
and  passed  by  two-thirds  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
then  passed  by  two-thirds  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate.  If  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  it  will  then  go  to  each 
legislative  body  of  all  the  50  States.  Here 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
must  be  ratified  by  38,  or  three-fourths 
of  the  States  within  7  years  after  it  has 
been  submitted  to  them  by  Congress. 

The  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment contains  the  following  provisions: 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  article  of 
amendment  is  to  abolish  the  electoral 
college  and  substitute  the  direct  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President.  It 
provides  for  a  runoff  election  between 
two  pairs  of  candidates  who  receive  the 
highest  number  of  votes  If  none  of  the 
candidates  receives  at  least  40  percent  of 
the  popular  vote. 

Second.  The  proposed  amendment  pro- 
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vldes  that  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident shall  be  voted  for  jointly  only  as 
candidates  who  have  consented  to  the 
Joining  of  their  names. 

Third.  Under  the  new  articles  of 
amendment,  the  voters  for  President  8Uid 
Vice  President  in  each  State  shall  have 
the  same  qualifications  as  are  required 
for  persons  voting  for  the  most  numer- 
ous branch  of  the  State  legislature,  ex- 
cept that  each  State  may  adopt  less  re- 
strictive residence  requirements  and  the 
Congress  may  establish  uniform  resi- 
dency requirements  for  voting  in  presi- 
dential elections. 

Fourth.  The  times,  places,  and  man- 
ner of  holding  the  presidential  election 
and  any  runoff  election  and  entitlement 
to  inclusion  on  the  ballot  shall  be  pre- 
scribed in  each  State  by  the  legislature 
thereof  except  that  Congress  is  em- 
powered to  make  or  alter  such  regula- 
tions. Tlie  Congress  is  specifically  em- 
powered to  determine  the  days  on  which 
the  original  election  or  any  runoff  elec- 
tion is  to  be  held. 

Moreover,  the  Congress  is  authorized 
to  prescribe  the  time,  plac?,  and  man- 
ner in  which  the  results  of  such  presiden- 
tial election  shall  be  ascertained  and 
declared. 

Fifth.  The  Congress  is  specifically  em- 
powered to  provide  for  the  case  of  the 
death  or  withdrawal  of  any  candidate  be- 
fore the  election  and  for  the  case  of  the 
death  of  both  the  President-elect  and 
Vice-President-elect. 

Finally,  the  amendment  provides  that 
the  direct  popular  election  system  will 
take  effect  1  year  after  the  21st  day  of 
January  followin-r  ratification. 

With  the  need  for  electoral  reform  so 
pressing  and  the  demand  for  electoral  re- 
form so  great,  it  remains  the  solemn  duty 
of  this  legislative  body  to  grant  that  last 
measure  of  representation  that  has  been 
so  profoimdly  needed  and  so  long  de- 
nied. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
sometimes  in  a  debate  that  ranges  for  a 
period  of  8  days  the  lamb  should  lie 
down  with  the  lion  at  least  once. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  come  to  an 
end  of  a  very  important  debate,  and  I 
want  to  compliment  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  who,  in  a  most 
fairminded  way,  has  made  decisions,  as 
he  has  always  done  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
now  as  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

I  carmot  let  this  occasion  go  by  without 
paying  tribute  and  respect  and  placing 
an  accolade  of  distinction  upon  my  col- 
league. Mr.  McCull(x;h,  who  in  pains- 
taking manner  in  tandem  with  me  has 
brought  forth  and  rounded  out  and 
helped  to  get  this  bill  in  such  a  shape 
that  I  am  sure  it  will  pass  this  Committee 
of  the  Whole  and  hopefully  pass  the 
House. 

I  am  grateful  to  many  of  the  Members 
on  the  Republican  side  and  I  cannot 
name  them  all.  but  particularly  Mr.  Mac- 
Grecor.  Mr.  POFF,  Mr.  McClory.  Mr. 
Hutchinson,    Mr.    Railsback,    and    Mr. 


BiESTER,  and  others  who  have  valiantly 
and  intelligently  mustered  their  forces  to 
enable  this  bill  to  go  through  arduous 
waters. 

Many  of  the  members  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  committee  likewise  have 
rendered  yeoman  service.  I  particularly 
point  to  Mr.  Peichan.  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr. 
MiKVA,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  and  Mr.  Ryan, 
as  well  as  ether  members  who  assisted  in 
this  measure.  I  cannot  name  them  all, 
but  I  am  very  grateful  to  all  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

I  believe  that  if  this  joint  resolution 
passes,  it  will  be  a  crowning  achievement 
in  my  own  life  I  am  approaching  my  82d 
birthday.  Fate  has  been  kind  to  me  in 
giving  me  many  birthdays.  Tlie  abyss 
awaits  me.  I  have  not  too  many  years  to 
live,  and  I  am  happy  to  know  that  the 
passage  of  this  joint  resolution,  which 
I  am  hopeful  will  occur,  is  a  real  event 
in  my  own  life. 

I  am  very  happy  to  stand  here  in  this 
well  and  to  acknowledge  this  and  at  the 
same  time  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect 
to  all  those  members  of  the  committee 
and  the  members  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  who  helped  to  bring  about 
th's  result. 

Ml-.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niimber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  has  been 
very  much  in  opposition,  as  the  Record 
will  show,  for  8  days  to  this  committee 
joint  resolution,  I  want  to  express  from 
the  depths  of  my  heart  the  tenor  in 
which  tliis  House  has  considered  some- 
thing of  this  magnitude. 

I  am  happy  to  say  and  I  fully  believe 
that  the  Record  and  history  will  record 
that  the  debate  which  has  occurred  here 
has  been  of  the  highest  order. 

Lest  someone  be  led  to  believe  that  al- 
ready the  lambs  and  the  lions  are  in  the 
same  bed.  I  would  like  to  simply  remind 
you  that  before  we  do  vote  we  are  going 
to  have,  as  the  gentlemin  from  Indiana 
has  already  said,  a  motion  to  recommit, 
and  a  majority  vote  will  recommit  this 
joint  resolution  to  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Pailina;  the  success  of  a  recommittal 
motion,  then  we  will  have  a  vote  on  final 
passage  at  which  time  one-third  of  the 
Members  present  and  voting  could  defeat 
this  proposed  resolution. 

Looking  forward  to  a  motion  to  re- 
commit and  Icokin?  forward  to  what 
could  be  final  passage  as  well  as  looking 
forward  to  that  day  when  the  State 
legislatures  at  least  might  have  to  con- 
sider ratification  of  whatever  the  Con- 
gress might  do.  I  feel  it  would  be  in  order, 
entirely  proper,  to  quote  the  dean  and 
foremost  of  our  elder  statesman  living 
in  America  today,  former  President 
Harrv-  S.  Truman,  who  in  his  waning 
years  has  become  more  respected  and 
appreciated  than  he  was  in  his  earlier 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  quote 
directly  something  wliich  former  Presi- 
dent Truma  said  in  1961  when  he  en- 
dorsed the  district  plan.  I  quote: 

The  electoral  college  was  first  de'.-lsed  to 
protect  the  small  States  from  dominance  by 
the  Lirger  States,  as  for  example.  Delaware 
and  Rhcxie  Island  from  being  dominated  by 
Virginia  and  New  York. 


The  problem  we  face  to<Jay  Is  that  of  the 
emergence  of  the  big  cities  into  poUtlcal 
overbalance,  with  the  threat  of  Imposing 
their  choices  on  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Gentlemen,  If  two- thirds  of  this  body 
votes  for  tliis  constitutional  amendment 
and  if  two-tlilrds  of  the  other  body  does 
likewise,  and  then  we  are  finally  through 
here  in  the  legislative  halls  with  this 
resolution  and  if  three-fourths  of  the 
necessary  States  within  the  specified  time 
ratifies  this  amendment,  my  desires  will 
have  been  thwarted,  but  the  American 
people  will  have  through  the  democratic 
processes  spoken  and  I  shall  abide  by 
the  wishes  of  these  people,  because  I  live 
by  the  laws  of  this  land. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Yes:  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I,  too,  would  like  to  quote  something 
from  the  men  who  originally  wrote  this 
Constitution;  the  preamble  says: 

We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  psrfect  Union — 

I  suggest  that  in  many  ways  this  is  a 
more  perfect  union,  because  of  the  efforts 
over  many  years  of  two  Members  of  this 
House,  the  very  distingu's'.ied  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Celleri  and  the 
ver>'  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  McCuLLOCH).  I  think  it  will  be  a 
more  perfect  union  when  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  would  only  com- 
ment that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia is  entitled  to  his  own  point  of  view. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  too  want  to  quote.  I 
want  to  quote  a  weapon  that  the  Con- 
stitution written  by  the  Pounding 
Fathers  for  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world  provided  that — although  I  do 
not  quote  it  hterally  because  I  do  not 
have  it  before  me — it  takes  two-thirds  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  to  amend  this 
sacred  document,  the  greatest  document 
of  freedom  ever  written  oi.  parchment. 

We  had  a  teller  vote  here  yesterday 
on  the  district  plan  A  change  of  17  votes 
of  this  House  on  a  majonty  basis  of  pas- 
sage would  have  passed  the  amendment. 
You  are  going  to  be  called  upon  to  vote 
on  this  on  final  passage  as  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  iMr.  Waggonner) 
pointed  out  a  moment  ago.  when  it  will 
take  two-thirds  of  th^se  voting,  a  quo- 
rum, of  course,  being  present,  to  pass  this 
resolution,  and  to  amend  this  sacred 
document. 

I,  like  most  of  you,  feel  that  there  is 
room  for  some  reform  or  for  some  im- 
provement, but  I  happen  to  be  one  of 
those  who  still  adhere  to  the  thought 
that  penaded  the  minds  of  tliose  who 
wrote  this  immortal  document— that 
there  should  be  a  combination  of  State 
and  Federal  provisions  in  the  election 
of  a  President  and  a  Vice  President. 

So  what  I  am  trying  to  say  to  you.  I 
am  trying  to  say  to  those  159  who  said 
the  other  day  they  believed  in  the  district 
plan  that  you  and  those  who  were  not 
here,  but  who  also  subscriljed  to  that 
plan,  adhere  to  it  on  the  final  vote  for 
passage  of  the  bill. 

If  you  believed  in  it  yesterday,  has 
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something  happened  since  yesterday  that 
has  changed  your  mind? 

I  realize  that  there  is  always  a  tend- 
ency to  say,  well,  I  voted  for  the  alter- 
nate plan,  I  voted  for  the  amendment, 
I  voted  for  tht  district  plan,  I  voted  for 
the  proportionate  plan,  but  we  failed  in 
that  and  therefore  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  some  reform,  and  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  the  committee  bill. 

I  repeat,  if  your  vote  was  sound  on 
yesterday,  then  why  is  it  not  sound  to- 
day? What  I  am  trying  to  say  to  you  is: 
Why  do  you  not  use  the  weapon  that  the 
Constitution  gives  you,  which  is  that  a 
third  of  those  who  disagree  with  the 
committee  amendment,  or  a  third  plus 
one  vote,  can  still  prevail.  What  happens 
if  more  than  a  third  of  the  Members  vote 
against  the  bill  on  final  passage,  assum- 
ing that  the  motion  to  recommit  fails, 
and  I  rather  think  it  will,  and  I  hope  not, 
then  what  happens?  Then  your  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  if  they  still  want 
reform,  go  back  into  committee  and  re- 
port out  a  bill  that  would  be  more  accept- 
able to  the  Members. 

You  know,  I  never  have  been  one  to 
jast  be-9o  flexible  that  simply  because  I 
lose  a  skirmish  I  am  willing  to  lose  the 
battle,  also,  where  a  matter  of  principle 
is  involved. 

So  I  am  saying  to  you  that  what  you 
would  do  at  the  moment  is  possibly  delay 
this  for  a  month  or  two.  Well,  what  is 
a  month  or  two  when  the  present  system 
has  sustained  you  for  170  years?  You  are 
tampering  with  the  greatest  document 
in   the  history  of  mankind. 

I  want  to  repeat  what  has  been  said 
from  the  well  of  this  House  time  and 
time  again  during  this  debate,  that  it  is 
going  to  take  two-thirds  of  the  other 
body  and  it  is  going  to  take  three-fourths 
of  the  States  to  ratify ;  and  I  do  not  think 
you  are  going  to  get  it. 

If  you  really  want  reform,  then  do  not 
be  in  haste  to  jump  on  the  bandwagon. 
Stick  by  your  principle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Poffi. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  joint 
resolution  <H.J.  Res.  681 1  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  491,  he  re- 
ported the  joint  resolution  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 


MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its 
present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dennis  movee  to  recommit  the  Joint 
resolution  {H.J.  Res.  68l )  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  with  instructions  to  report 
the  same  back  forthwith  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  Strike  all  after  the  resolving 
clause  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"That  the  following  article  is  proposed  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  valid  only  if  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  after  the  date 
of  final  passage  of  this  Joint  resolution: 

"  'ARTICLE  — 

"  Section  1.  In  each  State  and  In  the  Dis- 
trict constituting  the  seat  of  Government  of 
the  United  States  (hereafter  in  this  article 
referred  to  as  the  'District')  an  election  shall 
be  held  in  which  the  people  thereof  shall 
vote  for  President  and  Vice  President.  Each 
voter  shall  cast  a  single  vote  for  two  persons 
(referred  to  in  this  article  as  a  'presidential 
candidacy')  who  have  consented  to  the  join- 
ing of  their  names  as  candidates  for  the  of- 
fices of  President  and  Vice  President.  No 
person  may  consent  that  his  name  appear 
with  that  of  more  than  one  other  person  or 
as  a  candidate  for  both  offices.  Both  of  the 
persons  comprising  a  presidential  candidacy 
may  not  be  residents  of  the  same  State  nor 
may  both  of  them  be  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict. No  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to 
the  offlce  of  President  shall  be  eligible  to  that 
of  Vice  President. 

"  Sec.  2.  Each  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  number  of  electoral  votes  for  President  and 
Vice  President  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  such 
State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress.  The 
District  shall  be  entitled  to  a  number  of 
electoral  vot«s  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  to 
which  the  District  would  be  entitled  Lf  it 
were  a  State,  but  In  no  event  more  than  the 
least  populous  State.  Each  State  shall  estab- 
lish a  number  of  electoral  districts  equal  to 
the  number  of  Representatives  to  which  such 
State  Is  entitled  in  the  Congress.  The  Con- 
gress shall  establish  in  the  District  a  number 
of  electoral  districts  equal  to  the  number  by 
which  the  electoral  votes  of  the  District  ex- 
ceed two.  Electoral  districts  within  each  State 
or  the  District  shall  be,  insofar  as  practicable, 
of  compact  territory,  and  shall  be  of  con- 
tiguous territory,  and  shall  contain  substan- 
tially equal  numbers  of  inhabitants.  Elec- 
toral districts  in  a  State  or  the  District  shall 
be  re^portloned  following  each  decennial 
census,  and  shall  not  thereafter  be  altered 
until  another  decennial  census  of  the  United 
States  has  been  taken. 

"  The  presidential  candidacy  which  re- 
ceives the  greatest  number  of  popular  votes 
in  a  State  or  in  the  District  shall  receive  two 
of  the  electoral  votes  of  such  State  or  of  the 
District.  For  each  electoral  district  in  which 
a  presidential  candidacy  receives  the  greatest 
numbeff  of  popular  votes,  it  shall  receive  one 
electoral  vote. 

"  Sec.  3.  Within  forty-flve  days  after  the 
election,  the  official  custodian  of  the  election 
returns  of  each  State  and  of  the  District 
shall  prepare,  sign,  certify,  and  transmit 
sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  a  list  of  all  presidential  candi- 
dates for  which  popular  votes  are  cast  in  such 
State  or  in  the  District,  together  with  the 


number  of  popular  votes  received  by  each 
presidential  candidacy  in  such  State  or  in  the 
District  atid  in  each  electoral  district  therein 

"  'Sec.  4.  On  such  day  between  the  3d  day 
and  the  20tb  day  of  January  following  the 
election  as  Congress  may  provide  by  law,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
open  all  the  certificates  and  the  electoral 
votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  persons 
comprising  the  presidential  candidacy  receiv- 
ing a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes  shall  be 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President  If  no 
presidential  candidacy  receives  a  majority, 
then  from  the  presidential  candidacies  having 
the  two  highest  numbers  of  electoral  votes, 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to- 
gether, each  Member  having  one  vote,  shall 
choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  a  presidential 
candidacy.  A  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  be  nec- 
essary to  a  choice. 

"  Sec.  5.  The  place  and  manner  of  holding 
any  election  under  section  1  in  a  State  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  legislature  thereof.  The 
place  and  manner  of  holding  such  an  election 
in  tlie  District  shall  be  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress An  election  held  under  section  1  shall 
be  held  on  a  day  which  is  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States,  determined  in  such 
manner  as  the  Congress  shall  by  law 
prescribe. 

"  Sec.  6.  Tlie  voters  in  such  elections  in 
each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications  req- 
uisite for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature,  except  that 
the  legislature  of  any  State  may  prescribe  less 
restrictive  residence  qualifications  for  vot- 
ing for  presidential  candidacies  Congress 
shall  prescribe  by  law  the  qualifications  for 
voters  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

'  Sec.  7.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. The  Congress  may  by  law  provide  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  in  case  of  ( 1 )  the 
death,  disability,  or  withdrawal  of  a  candi- 
date on  or  before  the  time  of  an  election 
under  this  article,  (2)  a  tie  in  the  {X)pular 
vote  in  a  State  or  in  the  District  or  in  an  elec- 
toral district  which  affects  the  number  of 
electoral  votes  received  by  a  presidential  can- 
didacy, or  (3)  the  death  of  both  the  Presi- 
dent-elect and  the  Vice-President-elect. 

"  Sec.  e.  Tills  article  shall  take  effect  one 
year  after  the  21st  day  of  January  following 
its  ratification.'  " 

Mr.  DES'TNIS  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  luianimous  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  further  reading  of  the  motion 
to  recommit  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  162,  nays  246,  not  voting  22, 
as  follows ; 

(Roll  No.  176] 
YEAS— 162 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Cabell 

Caffcry 

Camp 

Carter 


Abbitt 

Baring 

Abernethj 

Belcher 

Adair 

Berry 

Anderson, 

Belts 

Tenn. 

BevlU           f, 

Andrew.-,  j 

Ma.     Blackburn 

Andrews. 

Blanton 

N.  Dak. 

Bow 

Arends 

Bray 

Ashbrook 

Brinkley 

Aspuiall 

Brock 
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Casey 

Harsha 

Rarick 

Chappell 

Hebert 

Held,  HI, 

Clancy 

Henderson 

Relfel 

Clausen, 

Hogan 

Rhodes 

Don  H. 

Hoemer 

Rivers 

Cleveland 

Hull 

Roberts 

Collins 

Hunt 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Colmer 

Hutchinson 

Roth 

Conable 

Ichord 

Roudebush 

Cramer 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Ruth 

Daniel,  Va. 

Jonas 

Satterfipld 

Davis,  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala 

Schadeberg 

Denney 

Jones,  N.C. 

Scherle 

Dennis 

King 

Schneebell 

Derwinskl 

Kleppe 

Scott 

Dickinson 

Kuykendall 

Sebellus 

Dorn 

Kyi 

Shriver 

Dowdy 

Landgrebe 

Slkes 

Dowiimg 

Langen 

Skubitz 

Duncan 

Lennon 

Smith,  Calif. 

Ed  wards,' Ala. 

Long,  La. 

Snyder 

Edwards,  La. 

Lujan 

Steed 

Erienborn 

McCIure 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

E-hleman 

McEwen 

Stubblefleld 

Evirs,  Tenn. 

Mahon 

Talcott 

Flndley 

Mann 

Taylor 

Fisher 

Marsh 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Flowers 

Martin 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Flynt 

Mayne 

Waggonner 

Foreman 

Melcher 

Wampler 

Fountain 

Miller,  Ohio 

Wat-son 

Frclinghuysen 

Mize 

Watts 

Prey 

Montgomery 

Welcker 

Fuqua 

Morton 

White 

Gettys 

Myers 

Whitehurst 

Goldwater 

Natcher 

Whitten 

Goodling 

Nelsen 

Williams 

Griffin 

Nirhol.'; 

Winn 

Gross 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Wold 

G rover 

Passman 

\V\lie 

Hag  an 

Palm  an 

Wyman 

Haley 

Pike 

Zion 

Hall 

Poff 

Zwach 

Hammer- 

Qule 

schmldt 

QuiUen 

NAYS— 246 

Adams 

Diggs 

Johnson,  Calif, 

Addabbo 

Dingell 

Karth 

Albert 

Donohue 

Kastenmeler 

Alexander 

Dulski 

Kazen 

Anderson, 

Dwyer 

Kce 

Calif. 

Eckhardt 

Keith 

Anderson,  111. 

Edmondson 

Kluczynskl 

Annunzio 

Edwards,  C.Uif 

Koch 

Ashley 

Eilberg 

Kyros 

Ayres 

Esch 

Landrum 

Barrett 

Evans,  Colo, 

Lalta 

Beall.  Md. 

Fallon 

Lpgpett 

Bell,  Calif. 

Farbsteln 

Lloyd 

Bennett 

Fa.scell 

Long.  Md. 

Biaggl 

Feighan 

Lowenstein 

Blester 

Pish 

Lukens 

Bingham 

Flood 

McCarthy 

Blatnik 

Foley 

McClory 

Boggs 

Ford,  Gerald  H 

McCloskey 

Boiand 

Ford. 

Mcculloch 

Brademas 

William  D. 

McDade 

Brasco 

Fi  aser 

McDonald, 

Brooks 

Friedel 

Mich. 

Broomfleld 

Fulton,  Pa. 

McFall 

Brotzman 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

McKneally 

Brown.  Calif. 

Galifianakis 

Macdonald, 

Brown,  Mich. 

Gallagher 

Mass. 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Garmatz 

MacGregor 

Burke,  Ma.ss. 

Gaydas 

Madden 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Gialmo 

Mallllard 

Burton,  Calif. 

Gibbons 

Mathlas 

Button 

Gilbert 

Matsunaga 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Gonzalez 

May 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Gray 

Meeds 

Cahill 

Green,  Oreg. 

.Meskill 

Carey 

Green,  Pa. 

Michel 

C'ederberg 

Gubser 

Mlkva 

Celler 

Gude 

Miller,  Calif. 

Chamberlain 

Halpern 

Mills 

Chisholm 

Hamilton 

Mir.i.sh 

Clark 

Hanley 

Mink 

Clawson,  Del 

Hanna 

Minshall 

Clay 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Mlzell 

Cohelan 

Hansen,  Wash 

MoUohan 

Collier 

Harvey 

Monagan 

Conte 

Hastings 

Moorhead 

Conyers 

Hathaway 

Morgan 

Corbett 

Hawkins 

Morie 

Corman 

Hays 

Mosher 

Coughlin 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Moss 

Cowger 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Murphy,  II]. 

Culver 

Helstoski 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Cunningham 

Hicks 

Nedzi 

D.\ddario 

Holifield 

Nix 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Horton 

Obey 

Davis.  Ga. 

Howard 

O'Hara 

Delaney 

Hungate 

Olsen 

Dellent>ack 

Jacobs 

O'Neill,  Mas*. 

Dent 

jarm&n 

Ottinger 

Patten 

PcUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Pirnle 

Podell 

Preyer,  N,0. 

Price,  III. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Railsback 

Randall 

Recs 

Held.  NY. 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 


Boiling 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Devine 
Griffiths 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Klrwan 
Lipscomb 


Rostenkowskl  Tlernan 

Ruppe  Tunney 

Ryan  UdaU 

St  Germain  UUman 

St    Onge  Van  Decrlln 

Sandman  Vander  Jagt 

Saylor  Vanik 

Scheuer  VIgorito 

Schwengel  Waldie 

Shipley  Watklns 

Slack  Whalen 

smith.  Iowa  Widnall 

Smith,  N.Y.  Wiggins 

Springer  Wilson.  Bob 

Stafford  Wilson, 

Staggers  Charles  H. 

Stanton  Wolff 

Steiger,  Wis.  Wright 

Stephens  Wyatt 

Stokes'  Wydler 

Stratton  Yates 

Stuckey  Yatron 

Svmington  Young 

Taft  Zablockl 

Thompson.  N  J. 

NOT  VOTING— 22 

Slsk 

Sullivan 
Teague,  Calif. 


Tlie  Chair's  response  to  the  gentle- 
man's parliamentary  inquiry  is  that  it  re- 
quires two  thirds  of  those  present  and 
voting  thereon,  a  quorum  being  present. 

The  question  is  on  the  pa.-ssage  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  338,  nays  70,  not  voting  22, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  177 1 

YEAS— 338  I 


McMillan 

O'Konski 

Poage 

Pollock 

Powell 

Price.  Tex. 

Purcell 

Roybal 


Teague,  Tex. 
Utt 

Whalley 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Kir- 
wan  against. 

Mr.  McMillan  for.  with  Mr.  Roybal  against. 

Mr   Devine  for.  with  Mrs.  Sullivan  against. 

Mr.  Pollock  for,  with  Mr.  Sisk  against. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  for,  with  Mrs.  Griffiths 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  OKonslii. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  de  la  Gar?a  ■with  Mr.  Whalley. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRIES 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  ar- 
ticle V  of  the  Constitution,  am  I  correct 
in  my  calculation  that  it  requires  289 
Members  voting  for  passage? 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's parliamentary  inquiry  is  that  it 
requires  two-thirds  of  the  Members  pres- 
ent and  voting  thereon,  a  quorum  being 
present. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  con- 
sistent with  article  V  which  says: 

Tlie  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both 
Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  pro- 
pose Amendments  to  this  Constitution. 

Would  that  be  two-thirds  of  the  total 
membership  or  two-thirds  of  those  pres- 
ent and  votine? 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with  the 
precedents  of  the  House  and  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  it  requires  two-thirds 
of  those  present  and  voting  thereon,  a 
quorum  being  present. 


Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif 
Anderson,  III. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 
N  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Beall,  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell,  Calif. 
Bennett 
Belts 

Biaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanton 

Blatnik 

Hoggs 

Boiand 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Cslif. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Brovhill.  N.C. 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Bvrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Cahill 

Camp 

Carey 

Carter 

Ca^ey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chami)crlain 

Chisholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 
Don  H. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Coughlin 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 


Dickinson 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Downing 

Dulski 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Eilberg 

Erienborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fa.scell 

Feighan 

Flndley 

Fish 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D 
Fountain 
Fra-^er 

Prellnghuysen 
Prey 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Garraalz 
Gaydos 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg, 
Green,  Pa. 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Halpern 
Hamlllon 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Han.sen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Havs 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
John.son.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jon.os 
Jones.  N  C. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 


King 

Kluczvnski 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Langen 

Lalta 

Leggett 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lowenstein 

Lujan 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
Macdonald, 

Mass 
MacOregor 
Madden 
Mailllaid 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mailuas 
Matsunaga 
May 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Mik\'B 

Miller,  Calif. 
Millet,  Ohio 
Mills 
Minish 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mlzell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  NY. 
Myers 
Natcher 
NedzJ 
Nelsen 
Nix 

Obey 
O'Hara 
Olsen 
.  ONeill.  Mass 
Ottinger 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
PeltiE 
Phiiein 
Pike 
Pirnle 
Podell 
Poff 

Preyer,  N.C. 
Price,  111. 
Pryor,  Ark. 
Pucinskl 
Qule 

Railsback 
Randall 
Recs 
Reid,  111 
Reid,  N  Y. 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
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Roberta 

Rmitb.  N.T. 

Waldla 

Robloon 

Snyder 

Wampler 

Rodlno 

Springer 

Watklos 

Stafford 

Watt* 

Rogm,HaL 

Stagsen 

WeiRknr 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Stanton 

Whalen 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Steed 

White 

Rosenthal 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Whltehurst 

Rost«akowiU 

8t«lgter,  Wi«. 

WldnaU 

Roth 

Stephens 

Wiggln* 

RoudebURh 

Stokes 

Williams 

Ruppe 

Stratton 

Wilson,  Bob 

Ruth 

StubMe&eld 

WUson. 

Ryan 

Symington 

Charles  H. 

St  Oermaln 

Taft 

Winn 

St.  Onge 

Talcott 

Wold 

Sandman 

Taylor 

Wolff 

Saylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Wright 

Schadeberg 

Thompson,  Oa 

.  Wyatt 

Scheuer 

Thompoon,  N.J.  Wydler 

Schneeb«ll 

Thomson,  Wla. 

Wylle 

Schwengel 

Tlernan 

Wyman 

Scott 

Tunney 

Yates 

Shipley 

Cdall 

Yalron 

Shrlver 

UUman 

Young 

Skubltz 

Van  Deerlln 

Zablockl 

Slack 

Vander  Jagt 

Zlon 

Smith,  ouir. 

Vanlk 

Zwach 

Smith,  Iowa 

Vigorlto 
NAYS — 70 

Abbltt 

Eckhardt 

Mahon 

Aberr.ethy 

Evlns,  Tean. 

Mann 

Andrews,  &1%. 

Fisher 

Mayne 

Ashbrook 

Flowers 

Mize 

Baring  ■' 

Flynt 

Montgomery 

Berry     -- 

Foreman 

NlchoU 

BevUl 

Fuqua 

ONeal,  Ga. 

Blackburn 

Gettys 

Pa-ssman 

Brlnkley 

Goldwater 

Patman 

Brock 

Orlffln 

Pickle 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Gross 

QuiUen 

Burton.  Utah 

Ha^an 

Rarlck 

Caffery 

Haley 

Reirel 

ChappeU 

Hall 

Rivers 

Clay 

Hebert 

Satterfleld 

Cleveland 

Hutchinson 

Scherle 

Colmer 

Jones,  Ala. 

Sebellufl 

Daniel,  Va. 

KIep[>e 

Slkes 

Dennis 

Kuykendall 

Stuckey 

Derwln&lcl 

Landgrebe 

Waggonaer 

Dlggs 

Lennoa 

Watson 

Dom 

Long,  La. 

Whitten 

Dowdy 

Lukens 

Duncan 

McClure 

NOT  VOTINa— 

-22 

Boiling 

McMillan 

Roybai 

Dawson 

Melcher 

Sisk 

de  la  Garza 

OKonski 

Sullivan 

Devlne 

Poage 

Teague,  Calif 

Griffiths 

Pollock 

Utt 

Jon£s,  Tenn. 

Powell 

Whalley 

Klrwan 

Price,  Tex. 

Lipscomb 

Piircell 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Until  further  notice : 

Mrs.  SuUiran  and  Mr.  Klrwan  for.  with 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  against. 

Mr.  Roybai  and  Mr.  Slsk  for,  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan a^nst. 

Mr.  Devlne  and  Mr.  Price  of  Texas  for, 
with  Mr.  Melcher  against. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  and  Mr.  Dawson  for,  with 
Mr.  Pollock  against. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Utt, 

Mr.  Lipscomb  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California  with  Mr.  OKonski. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consmt  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  In  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  In  the  Record,  and  Include 
therein  extraneous  material,  on  the  joint 
Resolution  just  passed. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT- 
ELECTION  REFORM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
in  passing  House  Joint  Resolution  681 
providing  for  the  direct  popular  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  lias  attained  a  monumen- 
tal milestone  in  the  democratization  of 
the  American  constitutional  system  and 
our  political  process.  In  taking  this  gigan- 
tic step  to  make  this  Government  more 
attmied  to  the  popular  will,  the  House 
has  given  effective  and  dramatic  answer 
to  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  label 
the  91st  Congress  a  "do-nothing"  Con- 
gress. This  statement  is  motivated  by 
no  spirit  of  partisanship,  for  I  beUeve 
this  great  victory  for  popular  government 
is  the  product  of  a  truly  genuine  patriotic 
bipartisan  effort  of  the  highest  order. 
The  brilliance  and  sincerity  of  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCulloch)  ,  are 
certainly  deserving  of  high  praise.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  both 
sides  have  labored  with  energj'  and  dis- 
tinction to  bring  about  this  achieve- 
ment. Nevertheless,  the  greatest  accolade 
for  this  triumph  must  be  reserved  for  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  Congressman  Celler  of  New 
York.  Passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
681  was  truly  the  culmination  of  his 
many  years  of  labor  to  abolish  the  ar- 
chaic electoral  college  and  place  the  elec- 
tion of  their  President  directly  in  the 
hands  of  the  American  people. 

The  record  is  clear.  After  the  constitu- 
tional crisis  which  this  country  barely 
averted  last  November,  it  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
and  not  the  executive  branch — either  the 
White  House  or  the  Justice  E>epart- 
ment — who  took  the  initiative  for  re- 
form. Congressman  Cellek  on  January  6 
of  this  year,  introduced  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 179  to  provide  for  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President  asid  Vice  President. 
He  commenced  public  hearings  on 
February  5.  President  Nixon  did  not 
transmit  his  message  on  electoral  col- 
lege refoi-m  luitU  February  24.  The  con- 
tents of  that  message  were  of  Uttle  aid  or 
guidance  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  in 
its  efforts  to  reform  the  electoral  sys- 
tem. In  it  the  President  indicated  a  per- 
sonal preference  for  the  popular  election 
method  but  suggested  the  Congress  settle 
for  the  inadequate  patchwork  reform 
represented  by  the  proportional  and  dis- 
trict plans.  I  am  informed  that  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  on  at  least  four  occa- 
sions requested  a  delay  in  appearing  be- 
fore the  Judiciary  Committee  on  the 
groimds  that  he  was  as  yet  not  prepared 
to  set  forth  the  administration's  pro- 
posals. President  Nixon's  message  failed 
to  spark  any  sense  of  emergency  in  Mr. 
Mitchell.  He  finally  appeared  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  March  13,  over 
5  weeks  after  the  commencement  of 
hearings  and  almost  3  weeks  after  the 
submission  of  President  Nixon's  message. 

The  constitutional  amendment  which 
the  House  has  just  passed  is  entirely  the 


product  of  one  of  the  most  important 
arms  of  this  body,  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. It  was  the  members  of  that  commit- 
tee. Democrats  and  Republicans  alike, 
with  no  help  from  downtown,  which 
formulated  this  historic  proposal.  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  his  initiative,  astuteness  and  courage. 
I  salute  the  members  of  his  committe 
for  the  arduous  labor  and  high  quality 
workmanship  which  characterized  their 
deliberations.  Their  presentation  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  681  on  the  floor 
was  outstanding.  Finally,  I  haU  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  having  dis- 
charged, in  an  exemplary  manner,  its 
responsibilities  by  giving  the  American 
people  what  they  so  earnestly  and  ob- 
viously desire,  what  they  are  entitled  to — 
to  elect  those  of  their  choice  as  their 
President  and  Vice  President. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHAIRMAN  EMANUEL 
CELLER 

•  Mr.  PEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
compliment  and  pay  tribute,  richly  de- 
served tribute,  to  the  distinguished  dean 
of  the  House,  chairman  Emanuel  Celler. 

All  Members,  I  am  certain,  will  agree 
that  the  outstanding  debate  which  the 
House  has  witnessed  on  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  proposing  the  direct 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent was  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
efforts  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  other  chairman  in  the 
history  of  this  coimtry  has  to  his  credit 
the  shaping  of  three  constitutional 
amendments.  These  include: 

The  23d  amendment,  which  granted 
the  vote  in  presidential  elections  to  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

The  24th  amendment,  which  abolished 
the  poll  tax  in  Federal  elections;  and 

The  25th  amendment,  which  filled  a 
constitutional  gap  in  the  matter  of  Pres- 
idential inabihty. 

Today,  he  has  shepherded  through 
another  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  One  which  will  have  a 
marked  effect  on  improving  the  future 
life  of  this  Nation.  If  his  record  of  suc- 
cess continues,  this  proposal  will  become 
the  26th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  well  as  all  Members  of  the 
House,  hold  great  and  abiding  affection 
for  their  dean. 

Congratulations,  Chairman  Celler,  on 
a  job  well  done. 


IN  THE  MATTER  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AGAINST  ELIO  GASPER- 
ATTI,  ET  AL.— PRIVILEGE  OF  THE 
HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Natchee)  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, August  9,  1969,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  met  to  consider  aulop- 
tion  of  a  resolution  providing  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  1968  Highway  Act  on 
District    freeways.    Before    the    6-to-2 
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Council  vote  adopting  the  resolution 
the  meeting  was  disrupted  by  freeway 
opponents  who  had  to  be  cleared  from 
the  chamber.  There  was  fighting  between 
the  protesters  and  police,  and  14  dis- 
sidents were  arrested  for  unlawful  entry 
after  refusing  to  clear  the  room.  Follow- 
ing this  disturbance  one  of  those  ar- 
rested was  quoted  in  the  press  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Natcher  of  Kentucky 
would  be  summoned  as  a  witness  and  he 
would  be  questioned  about  his  stand  on 
freeways  and  rapid  transit.  Today.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  summoned  as  a  witness  to 
appear  tomorrow.  September  19,  1969, 
at  9  a.m.  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  of  General  Sessions.  Criminal 
Division. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  the  article  from  the  August  10, 
1969,  Sunday  Star  pertaining  to  this  dis- 
turbance entitled  "District  of  Columbia 
Council  Vote  Follows  Wild  Melee"  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

District  or  Columbia  Coitncii,  Vote  Follows 
Wild  Melee 

(By  Walterene  Swanston  and  Ronald  Sarro) 
Freeway  opponents  met  last  night  to  map 
continuation  of  their  fight  against  District 
expressways  after  a  number  of  their  members 
had  been  arrested  at  a  wild  City  Council 
meeting  during  which  the  council  voted  ap- 
proval of  a  bridge  project  and  highway  study 
it  had  previously  opposed. 

The  Emergency  Committee  on  the  Trans- 
portation Crisis  had  already  given  some  indi- 
cation it  would  mount  a  court  appeal  against 
the  council's  action,  taken  to  free  subway 
funds  and  the  federal  payment  which  key 
congressional  committees  had  withheld  be- 
cause of  the  freeway  impasse. 

Before  the  6-2  council  vote,  the  meeting 
was  disrupted  by  freeway  opponents  who  had 
to  be  cleared  from  the  chamber.  There  was 
fighting  between  the  protesters  and  police 
.and  14  dissidents  were  arrested  for  unlawful 
enti^  after  refusing  to  clear  the  room.  No 
serious  injuries  were  reported. 

UP    TO    NATCHER 

With  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  and  other 
freeway  projects  cleared  and  a  new  study 
planned  of  the  hotly  disputed  route  of  the 
North  Central  FYeeway,  clearance  of  subway 
money  is  now  up  to  Rep.  William  H.  Natcher, 
chairman  of  the  House  District  Appropria- 
tions subcommittee.  Natcher  has  vowed  to 
hold  up  mass  transit  funds  until  tJie  free- 
waj-S  were  underway  beyond  recall. 

City  officials  estimated  that  it  would  take 
five  months  to  let  contracts  for  the  bridge 
wthout  any  legal  barriers  from  possible  court 
appeal. 

The  resolution  on  which  the  council  voted 
called  for  compliance  with  the  1968  federal 
highway  act.  which  requires  constrviction  of 
the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  and  an  18-month 
study  of  an  alternate  route  for  the  North 
Central  Freeway. 

MAYOR    ORDERS    ACTION 

Immediately  after  the  meeting.  Mayor 
Waller  E.  Washington  issued  an  order  to  the 
DC.  Department  of  Highways  and  Traffic  "to 
proceed  immediately  to  implement  the  1968 
Highway  Act"  on  District  freeways. 

Council  Chairman  Gilbert  Haiin  Jr.  re- 
ceived a  telephone  call  from  President  Nixon 
shortly  after  the  vote,  thanking  the  council 
members  for  breaking  the  subway-freeway 
impasse.  The  President  said  he  understood 
the  decision  was  a  difficult  one.  since  the 
council  had  stood  squarely  with  the  freeway 
opponents. 

Among  the  14  persons  arrested  were  Julius 
Hobeon,  civil  rlgiits  activist  axid  member  of 


the  D.C.  School  Board  and  Bruce  Terris. 
chairman  of  the  DC.  Democratic  Central 
Committee. 

.Mso  arrested  were  Reginald  H  Booker, 
chairman  of  the  dissident  committee,  and 
Sammie  A.  Abbott,  the  group's  publicity 
chairman  and  most  vocal  spokesman. 

After  the  two-hour  meeting  last  night, 
Abbott  said  it  was  concerned  only  with  de- 
fense strategy  in  behalf  of  those  arrested.  He 
declined  to  comment  further. 

The  council  action  came  in  the  wake  of  a 
unanimous  vote  Wednesday  by  the  House 
District  Committee  approving  a  1970  District 
revenue  package  banning  the  appropriation 
of  a  $105  million  federal  payment  to  the  city 
until  the  city  approved  the  freeways. 

Councilman  Stanley  J  Anderson  and 
Councilwoman  Polly  Shackleton  were  the 
only  members  who  refused  to  vote  for  the 
ix)ads. 

Although  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  also  has  voted  against  the  free- 
ways, city  officials  said  NCPC  does  not  have 
to  act  again  to  move  into  harmony  with  the 
new  council  position  The  bridge,  to  be 
funded  with  federal  money,  must  be  ap- 
proved by  Secretary  of  Transportation  John 
Volpe.  Swift  approval  is  expected. 

Fred  Babson.  chairman  of  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority,  which 
will  oversee  the  subway,  said  "The  city 
council's  decision  is  good  news"  and  said  he 
hoped  Congress  would  proceed  at  once  with 
subway  fundings. 

OTHER   FREEWAYS    APPROVED 

Tlie  Three  Sisters  Bridge  would  be  built 
near  three  rocky  islands  on  the  Potomac 
River  just  upstream  from  Key  Bridge.  It 
would  be  part  of  Interstate  266  which  would 
go  from  Spout  Run  and  Lee  Highway  In 
Arlington  to  the  Georgetown  waterfront, 
where  It  would  link  up  with  other  freeways. 
The  city  council  has  previously  approved 
construction  of  the  Potomac  River  Freeway, 
a  tunnel  along  the  Georgetown  waterfront; 
the  Center  Leg  Freeway  terminating  at  New 
York  Avenue;  and  the  East  Leg  Freeway, 
ending  at  Bladensburg  Road,  northwest  of 
RFK  Stadium. 

The  City  Council  meeting  started  prompt- 
ly at  10  a.m.  As  the  eight  council  members 
took  their  seats  the  crowd  booed  loudly, 
shouting  everything  from  "sellouts"  to 
"whores." 

After  a  barely  audible  roll  call  was  read 
and  answered.  Chairman  Hahn  attempted 
to  read  a  statement  explaining  the  councils 
position. 

The  anti-freeway  group  didn't  need  Hahn's 
Statement  to  be  told  what  they  already 
knew— that  the  councU  was  about  to  approve 
the  bridge. 

"Subway,  yeah!  Freeway,  no!  Subway, 
yeah!  Freeway,  no!"'  the  crowd  chanted 
over  and  over  led  by  Abbott,  standing  on  a 
chair.  They  yelled  in  unison,  "Mr.  Cliair- 
man. "  repeatedly. 

Pour  minutes  after  the  start  of  the  meet- 
ing. Hahn,  who  said  later  he  saw^  no  point  in 
postponing  what  he  felt  he  would  have  to  do 
anyway,  directed  that  the  councU  cham- 
bers be  cleared,  except  for  the  staff  and  the 
press 

This  order  was  read  on  an  amplifier. 
As  policemen  and  building  guards  started 
to  clear  the  room,  pushing  and  shoving 
started.  There  was  some  punching  and  sev- 
eral of  those  arrested  were  wTestled  to  the 
ground. 

CHAIRS    FLY.    WOMEN    SCREAM 

Chairs  flew.  Women  screamed.  Men  cursed. 
Someone  threw  an  ash  tray  toward  Hahn. 
An  older  "woman  screamed  hysterically  at  the 
policemen    Nightsticks  were  used. 

At  least  four  persons  were  hauled  bodily 
away  including  Abbott. 

■"The  meeting  is  stiU  in  order,"  Hahn  said 
after  the  chamber  had  been  cleared.  The 
resolution  was  read  by  Councilman  Jerry 
Moore. 


In  the  discussion  that  followed.  Council- 
man Shackleton  said  she  had  to  vote  against 
the  resolution  because  she  believed  it  vio- 
lated the  Comprehensive  Transportation 
Plan  the  council  approved  in  December. 

Councilman  Stanley  J.  Anderson,  who  also 
opposed  the  resolution,  said  he  had  to  vote 
no  in  reflection  of  the  "will  of  the  people" 
in  his  community. 

Council  "Vice  Chairman  Sterling  Tucker 
said  afterward  he  shared  the  "anguish  and 
frustration""  the  demonstrators  felt  "The 
Issue  was  very  close  to  them.  I  understand 
how  they  felt,"  and  said  he  had  contem- 
plated resigning  but   decided   not  to. 

The  14  persons,  all  charged  with  unlawful 
entry,  were  arraigned  shortly  after  noon 
before  Judge  James  A.  Belson  in  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions.  All  pleaded  not  guilty, 
and  all  were  released  on  personal  recogni- 
zance for  jury  trial  Sept.  19. 

Arrested  were : 

Hobson,  47.  of  the  300  block  of  M  Street 
SW;  Terris,  46,  of  the  1800  block  of  Shepherd 
Street  NW;  Booker,  28.  of  the  1900  block  of 
Savannah  Street  SE.  and  Abbott,  69.  of  the 
7300  block  of  Birch  Avenue,  Takoma  Park, 
Md. 

Also,  Miss  Jenny  Sterns.  18,  of  the  1700 
block  of  Swann  Street  NW;  Elio  Gasperetti, 
42,  of  the  1900  block  of  Kearney  Street  NW; 
Louis  M.  Robinson,  26.  of  the  3700  block  of 
Jocelyn  Street  NW;  Robert  J,  Coleman,  35, 
of  the  3600  block  of  12th  Street  NE. 

Also,  Floyd  H.  Agnostinelli.  29.  of  the  1800 
block  of  Kearney  Street  NE;  Leonard  P. 
Siger,  40,  of  the  200  block  of  5th  Street  NE; 
Bruce  T.  Weaver.  54.  of  the  4100  block  of 
13th  Street  NE:  Merle  J.  Van  Home.  36,  of 
the  3000  block  Dent  Place  NW;  Dennis  R. 
Livingston,  21,  of  the  1700  block  of  Swann 
Street  NW  and  Clarence  S.  WUiams,  21,  of 
the  2100  block  of  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW. 

OTHER    CHARGES    PLACED 

In  addition  to  unlawful  entry.  Livingston 
was  charged  with  assaulting  special  police 
officer  William  A.  Ladson,  a  felony  charge. 
He  is  to  appear  for  a  preliminary  hearing  on 
the  charge  on  Aug.  18. 

Booker  also  was  charged  with  simple  as- 
sault (a  misdemeanor)  on  a  person  identified 
only  as  William  Stewart. 

In  the  courtroom  yesterday,  the  defendants 
Eat  quietly  throughout  the  arraignment. 
Afterwards,  their  attorney,  Landen  G  Dow- 
dey.  said  he  felt  the  matter  amounted  to  a 
"police  riot"  In  the  city  council  chambers 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions,  criminal  branch,  w  tt-stify 
on  the  19th  day  of  September,  1969,  at 
9  a.m.,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
against  Elio  Gasperatti  et   al. 

Under  the  precedents  of  the  House,  I 
am  unable  to  comply  with  this  summons 
without  the  consent  of  the  House,  the 
privileges  of  the  House  being  involved. 
I  therefore  submit  the  matter  for  the 
consideration  of  this  body. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  summons. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
DISTRICT    OF    Columbia    Court    of   General 

Sessions.  Criminal  Division 
The  President  of  the  United  States  to  William 
H.  Natcher.  233  Rayburn  Building,  Wash- 
ington. DC: 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear 
before  the  Criminal  Branch  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions  at 
9  o'clock  a.m.  on  the  19th  day  of  September, 
1969  as  a  witness  for  defendants,  and  not 
depart  the  Court  without  leave  thereof. 

Witness.  The  Honorable  Harold  H  Greene, 
Chief  Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
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of   General   Sessions,   and   the   seal    of  said 
Court  tills  10th  day  of  September.  AX>.  1969. 
JOSBPH  M.  BumTON, 
Clerk,   District   of   Columbia   Court   of 
General  Sessions. 


CONPERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  11582, 
TREASURY  AND  POST  OFFICE  DE- 
PARTMENTS, THE  EXECtmVE  OF- 
FICE OP  THE  PRESIDENT.  AND 
CERTAIN  INDEPENDENT  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS,    1970 

Mr.  STEED  submitted  the  following 
conf  erenc5e  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (HJl.  11582)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certain  independent  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
and  for  other  purctoses : 

CoNrEUEHCX  Skpobt    (H.  Rept.   No.   91-497) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  ou  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11582)  "making  appropriations  for  the  Treas- 
ury and  Post  Office  Departments,  the  Execxi- 
tlve  Offlee  of  the  President,  and  certain  inde- 
pendeett- agencies,  for  the  flscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970.  and  for  other  purposes."  hav- 
ing met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  3,  4  and  6. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2:  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
"»107^51.000":  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows- 
"•48,838.000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement  amendment   numbered    7. 

Tom   Steed. 

Otto  E.   Passman. 

j.  p.  aodabbo. 

Jetfert    Cohelan. 

Gbosge    Mahon. 

Silvio  O.  Conte. 

Howard  W.  Bobisok. 

Jack   Edwards, 

Frank  Bow. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Ralph  W.  YAaBOROuoH. 

Robert  C.   Byro. 

Joseph  M.  Montota, 

J.   Caleb  Bogcs, 

Gordon    Allott. 

Jennings  Randolph, 

Hiram  L.  Pong, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11582)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office 
Departments,  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  certain  independent  agencies 
for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970  and 
for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report  as  to  each 
of  such  amendments,  namely: 


TTTLE    I THEASTTRT    DETAaTlCENT 

Bureau  of  Customs 

Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  H07.551,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of  »106.- 
151.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $108,- 
110.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
General  provisions 

Amendment  No  2:  Inserts  language  con- 
cerning reimbursement  for  subsistence 
expenses  of  Treasury  agents  while  on  protec- 
tive missions  as  provided  by  law.  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

TriLE    11 — POST    OmCX    DEPARTMENT 

Administration  and  regional  operation 
Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  $133 .069- 
000    .':«    propoTOd    by    the    House    instead    of 
•  132.069.000  as  proposed   by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  place  limitation  on 
payment  of  salaries  and  expenses  of  not  more 
than  twenty  employees  in  the  Office  of  the 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral for  Congressional   Relations. 

Research,  development ,  and  engineering 

Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates  •48.838.- 
000  instead  of  •51.338.000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  and  •46.338.000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Operations 
Amendment   No.   6:    Appropriates   •e.Ul.- 
711.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
$6,143,615,000  as  proposed   by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with 
an  amendment. 

Tom  Steid. 

Otto  E.  Passman, 

Joseph  P.  Aodasbo, 

Jetferv  Cohbxan, 

George  Mahon, 

Silvio  O.  Conte, 

Howard  W.  Robisom, 

Jack  Edwards, 

Prank  T.  Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


PERSONAL.  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  LOWENSTEIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Spealcer,  on 
September  4  and  5  I  was  out  of  the  coun- 
try on  official  business  and  consequently 
unable  to  be  present  on  the  floor.  I 
should  like  the  Record  to  note  that  had 
I  been  present  on  September  4  and  5,  I 
would  have  voted  in  favor  of  H.R.  10105, 
amendments  to  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act;  H.R.  7621.  the  Child  Protection  Act 
of  1969;  and  H.R.  12085,  amendments  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  would  have  con- 
curred in  the  Senate  amendments  to  H.R. 
11235.  amendments  to  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965). 


DISASTER  RELIEF  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  6508)  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
State  of  California  for  the  reconstruction 
of  areas  damaged  by  recent  storms, 
floods,  and  high  waters,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the    re<iuest    of    the    gentleman    from 
Alabama? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  assume  that  since  a 
considerable  change  has  been  made  in 
this  bill,  as  I  understand  from  hearsay, 
the  gentleman  will  take  some  time  to 
explain  the  bill  In  lieu  of  reading  the 
report? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  would  be 
delighted  to  comply  with  the  gentleman  s 
suggestion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Septem- 
ber 17.  1969.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognize.-^ 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  <Mi. 
Jones)  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Cramer),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ^jeaker.  throughout  our  history-, 
nature  has  struck  devastating  blows  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  citizen'^ 
through  floods,  hurricanes,  earthquakes, 
flres,  and  other  disasters. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  the 
Federal  Governments  responsibility  to 
assist  communities  in  times  of  great  dis- 
aster was  recognized.  For  example,  in 
the  early  1800's,  the  Congress  extended 
the  time  for  discharging  customhouse 
bonds  of  the  sufferers  from  the  great 
Portsmouth  Are. 

However,  it  was  not  until  1947  that  th2 
framework  for  a  general  policy  for  dis- 
aster relief  came  into  being.  In  that  year 
Congress  Mnpowered  the  President  to 
make  surplus  wartime  supplies  available 
in  disaster  areas. 

The  present  poUcy  for  disaster  relief 
was  established  by  the  Federal  Disaster 
Act  of  1950,  Pubhc  Law  875  of  the  81st 
Congress,  which  gives  the  President 
broad  powers  to  provide  an  orderly  and 
continuing  means  of  assistance  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  States  and  local 
goverrunents  in  carrying  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  alleviate  suffering  and 
damage  resulting  from  major  disasters. 

Today,  there  are  fully  half  a  hundred 
Federal  agencies,  bureaus,  and  offices 
which  have  statutory  responsibility  for 
providing  disaster  assistance  either  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Disaster 
Act  or  imder  statutes  which  give  them 
specific  authority  in  certain  areas. 

The  continuing  disasters  which  have 
struck  with  lightning  fury  in  various  sec- 
tions of  our  Nation  just  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  have  further  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram of  Federal  participation  in  disaster 
relief.  The  Congress  has  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  all  of  these  disasters  and  several 
in  particular  were  of  major  proportions 
Including  the  catastrophes  suffered  by 
the  State  of  California  In  January,  the 
State  of  Ohio  in  July,  the  Southeastern 
States  devastated  by  Hurricane  Camille 
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in  August,  and  the  Midwestern  States  on 
several  occasions  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  9  of  this  year, 
this  body  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate 
H.R.  6508.  the  California  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1969.  This  bill  was  a  comprehen- 
sive relief  bill  necessitated  by  extensive 
property  loss  and  damage  in  the  State 
of  California  as  a  result  of  storms,  floods, 
and  highwaters  during  the  winter  of 
1968-69  and  the  spring  of  1969,  and  the 
need  for  special  measures  to  assist  in  the 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  these 
devastated  areas.  This  was  a  good  bill. 
However,  we  alerted  this  body  on  that 
day  to  several  other  disasters  which  had 
occurred  and  we  specifically  pointed  out 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control 
would  be  going  out  to  Ohio  the  next  week 
to  investigate  the  extensive  damages 
which  had  just  occurred  there. 

The  Senate  later  amended  H.R.  6508 
so  as  to  change  the  bill  into  a  general 
relief  bill— the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1969— with  appUcation  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  House  and  Senate  conferees  met 
in  August  in  an  attempt  to  resolve  differ- 
ences in  the  legislation.  The  House  con- 
ferees, although  penerally  convinced  that 
the  Senate  provisions  had  a  great  deal  of 
merit,  insisted  at  that  time  that  addi- 
tional hearings  on  a  general  bill  should 
be  held.  However,  during  the  period  of 
our  discussions,  additional  disasters  oc- 
curred which  convinced  the  House  con- 
ferees that  we  could  not  wait  for  addi- 
tional hearings.  All  the  conferees  were 
convinced  that  legislation  was  needed 
now — not  at  a  later  date.  However,  the 
conferees  agreed  that  H.R.  6508  should 
have  an  expiration  date  of  December  31. 
1970,  and  that  the  affected  interested 
committees  of  the  Congress  should  hold 
hearings  and  act  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible upon  legislation  designed  to  be  of 
permanent  application  with  respect  to 
the  Federal  aid  and  assistance  for  areas 
suffering  major  disasters. 

The  experience  gained  as  a  result  of 
the  administration  of  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation  will  imquestionably  be  of 
value  in  making  the  determination  of  the 
type  and  content  of  permanent  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  not  report  on  all 
of  the  details  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment since  the  full  text  of  the  conference 
report  and  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  appears 
in  House  Report  91-495  and  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  September  17  be- 
girming  on  page  25838.  However.  I  would 
like  to  note  several  specific  sections. 

Section  2  authorizes  the  President  to 
allocate  funds  to  States  affected  by  a 
major  disaster  for  the  permanent  repair 
and  reconstruction  of  permanent  street, 
road,  and  highway  facilities  which  are 
not  on  a  Federal-aid  highway  system  and 
which  are  destroyed  or  damaged  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  major  disaster.  Those  funds  are 
to  be  allocated  on  the  condition  the  State 
pay  at  least  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
repair  or  reconstruction. 

Section  6  of  the  conference  substitute 
provides  that  in  the  administration  of 
the  disaster  loan  program  imder  section 


7(b)  a)    of  the  Small  Business  Act  the 
Small   Business   Administration,   to   the 
extent  the  loss  or  damage  is  not  compen- 
sated   for   by   insurance   or   otherwise, 
would,  at  the  borrower's  option,  be  re- 
quired to  cancel  up  to  $1,800  of  interest, 
principal,   or   any   combination    thereof 
and,  in  addition,  would  be  authorized  to 
defer  any  or  all  interest  or  principal  pay- 
ments during  the  first  3  years  of  the  term 
of  the  loan  without  regard  to  the  borrow- 
er's ability  to  make  these  payments.  In 
addition,  the  SBA  will  be  authorized  by 
paragraph  (2t  to  grant  loans  to  repair, 
rehabilitate,  or  replace  lost  cr  damaged 
property  without  regard  to  whether  the 
financial  assistance  is  otherwise  available 
from  private  sources,  except  that  'A)  a 
loan  made  under  this  authority  would 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  aver- 
age interest  rate  on  all  interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  States  having 
maturities  of  20  years  or  more  and  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  public  d-'bt  computed  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  next  preceding 
the  date  of  the  loan  and  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum  and 
(B)   any  such  loan  would  not  be  eligible 
for  cancellation  or  deferral  as  otherwise 
authorized  in  paragraph  d)  of  this  sec- 
tion. In  addition,  the  SBA  Is  authorized 
by  paragraph  <3)  in  the  case  of  total  de- 
struction or  substantial  property  damage 
of  a  home  or  business  concern  to  refi- 
nance mortgages  or  hens  outstanding 
against  the  destroyed  o:-  damaged  prop- 
erty if  the  refinancing  ia  for  the  repair, 
rehabilitation,   or   replacement   of   that 
property  with  any  ouch  refinancing  loan 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraphs 
<1)  and  (21  of  this  section. 

Section  7  authorizes  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  emergency  loan  program  un- 
der subtitle  C  of  the  Consolidated  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  the 
same  benefits  subject  to  the  same  condi- 
tions and  limitations  as  are  provided  in 
section  6  in  the  case  of  SBA  loans. 

Section  10  of  the  conference  substitute 
authorizes  the  President  to  provide 
dwelling  accommodations  for  individuals 
and  families  displaced  by  a  major  dis- 
aster. These  accommodations  are  to  be 
made  available  only  to  individuals  or 
families  certified  as  having  occupied  as 
owner  or  tenant  a  dwelling  destroyed  or 
damaged  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it 
uninhabitable  as  a  result  of  a  major  dis- 
aster. These  accommodations  are  to  be 
provided  on  a  temporary  basis  and  the 
President  is  authorized  to  provide  these 
accommodations  by.  first,  using  unoc- 
cupied housing  owned  by  the  United 
States,  second,  arranging  for  the  use  of 
unoccupied  public  housing,  third,  acquir- 
ing existing  dwellings  through  leasing, 
or  fourth,  acquiring  mobile  homes  or 
other  readily  fabricated  dwellings, 
through  leasing,  and  placing  them  on 
sites  furnished  by  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment or  by  the  owner-occupant  upon 
condition  that  no  site  charge  be  made. 
Rentals  for  these  accommodations  are 
to  be  established  by  the  President  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe  and  these  rentals  are  to  take 
into  consideration  the  financial  abihty 
of  the  occupant.  In  the  case  of  financial 
hardship  rentals  may  be  compromised, 


adjusted,  or  waived  for  not  more  than  12 
months.  However,  no  individual  or  fam- 
ily is  to  be  required  to  incur  a  monthly 
housing  expense — including  any  fixed 
expense  relating  to  the  amortization  of 
debt  owing  on  a  house  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged in  a  major  disaster — in  excess  of 
25  percent  of  the  individual's  or  family's 
monthly  income. 

Section  12  authorizes  the  President  lo 
provide  assistance  to  an  individual  unem- 
ployed as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster. 
This  assistance  is  not  to  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum amount  and  the  maximum  duration 
of  payments  under  the  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  and  that 
any  amount  of  assistance  to  an  individual 
under  this  section  will  be  reduced  by  any 
amount  of  unemployment  compensation 
or  of  private  income  protection  insurance 
available  to  him  for  that  period  of  un- 
employment. 

Section  15  defines  a  major  disaster  as 
one  which  has  been  determined  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1952,  as  amended  i42  USC  1855- 
1855g),  with  respect  to  those  disasters 
which  occurred  after  June  30,  1967,  and 
on  or  before  December  31,  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  House  have  met  with  the  conferees 
from  the  other  bodv  on  several  occasions, 
and  I  think  we  have  brought  out  an  ex- 
cellent bill — one  that  will  meet  the  needs 
of  many,  many  of  our  people  who  have 
been  so  badly  hurt  by  these  disasters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  conferees 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright »,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmondsoni, 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  i  Mr. 
Johnson  i  ,  as  well  as  the  conferees  for 
the  minority  side,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Cramer),  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Clausen),  and  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Denny). 
This  is  a  fine  conference  report.  This  is 
good  legislation,  and  I  recommend  its 
adoption  by  the  House. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  a 
listing  of  major  disasters  declared  by  the 
President  from  July  1.  1967  to  date. 

Mr.  COLMER.  'Will  the  genUeman 
yield  for  SDme  clarifying  questions? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Certainly.  I 
will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  who  has  been  a 
tower  of  strength  and  support  in  expe- 
diting this  legislation  to  fruition.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  fur- 
nished the  coiiferees  with  invaluable 
information  and  advice  wliich  we  have 
been  able  to  utilize  in  assisting  the 
citizens  of  the  areas  devastated  by 
Hurricane  Camille  and  the  other  natural 
disasters  which  have  befallen  our  great 
country.  At  this  time  I  would  also  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
majority  whip,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana.  Hale  Boggs.  The  gentleman 
provided  invaluable  assistance  not  only 
in  the  Camille  disaster  but  also  the  Hur- 
ricane Betsy  disaster.  Let  me  also  com- 
mend Congressman  Hebert  and  Caffery 
of  Louisiana  for  their  outstanding  as- 
sistance. Congressman  Caffeey,  a  new 
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member   of    the   Committee    on    Public     trip      throughout       the       southeastern      the  damage  caused  by  Hurricane  Ca- 
Works    accompanied    us   on   the   entire     States  in  our  inspection  and  survey  of     mille. 

MAJOR  DISASTER  AREAS  DECLARED  BY  PRESIDENT  FROM  JULY  1.  1967  TO  DATE 


Date  of 
declaration 


Stat* 


Type  of  disaster 


July  18,  1967 Nebraska    Severe  storms  and  flooding 

Do      Kansas    Tornados,  severe  storms,  and 

flooding 

Aug  17,1967 Alaska Severe  storms  and  flooding 

Aug  30,1967 Idaho Forest  fires 

Sept  28,  1967 Texas Hurricane  Eleulah 

Oct.  30,  1967 NewYork Flooding  

Feb  10,  1968 North  Carolina Ice  storm .".[ 

Apr  18,  1968 Trust  Territory  of         Typhoon  Jean. [  ["/ 

the  Pacific 
Islands. 

May  3,1968..     .      Arkansas .  Tornados  and  severe  storm  

May*,  1968.. Kentucky..   .   Tornados  and  severe  storms 

Do  ,     .      Ohio ...do 

May  29,  1968..  Arkansas tornados,  severe  storms^  and   

flooding. 

Oo Iowa Tornados  and  severe  storms 

Do Oklahoma Heavy  rams  and  flooding 

Jur-e  5,  1968. Illinois Tornados,  severe  storms,  and 

flooding. 

Do     Ohio  Heavy  rams  and  flooding 

June  10,  1968        .     Texas      do 

June  15,  1%8 New  Jersey Heavy  rains,  high  winds,  and 

flooding. 

Julys,  1968 Texas Severe  storms,  high  winds,  and 

flooding. 

July30,  1968  .-     ..  Indiana Heavy  rams  and  floodinc. 

Aug.  •♦.  1968.'.  "...   Iowa .do 

Aug.iS,  1964.._..  Minnesota do 

Sept.9,  1968. ...do do  


Allocation  to 
date 


SepL13, 1968 Hawaii. 


.do. 


Jl,  250. 000 
1,250,000 

7,500,000 

1.117,800 

10.000.000 

525.000 

400.000 

8, 500, 000 


250.000 
375,000 
270.000 
350.000 

720. 000 
175,000 
300.000 

, 000. OCO 

250,000 

,000,000 

300,000 

220,000 
650,000 
500,000 
260.000 
300.000 


Date  of 
declaration 


State 


Type  of  disaster 


Nov.  7.  1968 Florida Hurricane  Gladys 

Jan.  26,  1969 California Severe  storms  and  Aoodini 

Feb.  15,  1969 Arkansas do  

Apr,  18,  1969 Minnesota. Fleoding  

Do    North  Dakota da- 
Do South  Dakota di  

Apr.  19,  1969 Nevada d(  """ 

Apr.25,  1969 Iowa di        " " 

May  1,  1969 Wisconsin ik  ....  

May  19,  1969 Colorado SeverJstorms  and  flooding 

Junes. 1%9         ..Illinois ...Flooding.  

July  U,  1969 Tennessee Severe  storms  and  flooding 

Do Wisconsin d( 

July  15, 1969 Kentucky ^-^-^  ".<l*^l\''.\]]'"[[""[[l[["'l 

Oo . .  Ohio Torna  jo,  severe  storms,  and 

flooding. 

Do Kansas dt 

Aug.  5.  1969  Minnesota.... Heavy  rains  and  lioodiiii 

Aug.  14.1969.    .     Iowa da  

Aug  15, 1969..         California Flooding  ..' 

Aug.  18.  1969..          Mississippi...              Hurricane  Camilie 
Aug.  19.  1969 Louisiana do 

Do  Pennsylvania Severe  storms  and  flooding 

Aug.  23,  1969 Virgmia Severe  storms  (Camille)  and  flood- 
ing. 

Aug.  26,  1%9 NewYork Heavy  rams  and  flooding 

Aug.  30,  1969. .     ..   Ilhnois do \.'..]ll.ll1. 

Do  — Vermont Severe  storms  and  flooding    " 

SepL  3,  1%9 West  Virginia Severe  storms  (Camille)  and  flood- 
ing. 


Allocation  to 
date 


J750,000 

38,000,000 

350.000 

2,500,000 

3,700,000 

1,000,000 

150,000 

1,250,000 

500.000 

2,500.000 

500,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200.000 

2,000.000 

500,000 

150,000 

500,000 

250,000 

1.000,000 

1,000,000 

400,000 

1.000.000 

250.000 
500.000 
200.000 
220,  000 


Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  for  his  kind  remarks.  I 
commend  him  for  his  truly  outstanding 
work  on  this  report.  My  first  question  is 
in  regard  to  section  6. 

In  the  reference  applicable  to  Small 
Business  Administration,  I  am  not  clear 
whether  the  5-percent  interest  as  called 
for  in  subsection  2A  would  apply  just  to 
those  persons  who  have  not  tried  to  ob- 
tain financial  assistance  from  private 
sources,  or  whether  it  would  also  apply 
to  individuals  who  were  unable  to  obtain, 
even  though  they  try.  financial  assist- 
ance from  private  sources.  In  other 
words,  when  does  the  3-percent  interest 
apply  and  when  would  the  5-  or  5'4- 
percent  interest  apply? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  3-percent 
interest  covered  under  section  6<1)  ap- 
plies to  all  those  who  cannot  obtain 
financial  assistance  from  private  sources. 
The  higher  rate  specified  in  section  6(2) 
applies  to  those  persons  who  would  nor- 
mally have  other  sources  of  credit  avail- 
able because  of  remaining  assets. 

Mr.  COLMER.  My  second  question  per- 
tains to  section  14. 

Under  the  provisions  providing  for 
reimbursement  of  expenses  actually  in- 
curred for  removal  of  debris,  would  this 
apply  to  the  pecan  tree  which  after  hav- 
ing been  stripped  of  its  limbs  is  dead, 
but  actually  still  may  have  a  remaining 
stump  of  some  several  feet  and  frag- 
ments of  limbs?  Pecan  growers  will  tell 
you  that  in  order  to  be  able  to  use  land 
in  the  pecan  orchard  again,  the  whole 
trunk  plus  a  good  portion  of  its  roots 
must  be  removed  for  the  land  to  be  re- 
usable again. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  answer 
to  your  question  is  'Yes." 

Mr.  COLMER.  Does  this  legislation  aid 
the  oyster  planters  whose  beds  were 
damaged  by  Hurricane  Camille? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  Farmers 


Home  Administration  is  authorized  under 
existing  laws  (7  U.S.C.  1963  et  seq.)  to 
make  emergency  loans  to  established 
oyster  planters  in  areas  designated  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture upon  his  finding  that  a  natural 
disaster  has  caused  severe  production 
losses  or  destruction  of  oysterbeds  mak- 
ing it  impossible  for  oyster  planters  to 
obtain  credit  from  other  sources.  Upon 
the  Secretary's  making  the  finding  that 
there  has  been  severe  production  losses 
or  destruction  of  oysterbeds.  then  all  the 
provisions  of  section  7  of  the  conference 
report  would  be  applicable. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  couple 
of  questions  of  the  gentleman.  As  he 
knows,  the  State  of  Ohio  imderwent  one 
of  these  great  disasters  in  the  early  part 
of  this  year,  and  the  committee  very 
graciously  and  kindly,  at  my  request, 
went  out  and  visited  the  area.  They  did 
make  an  examination,  and  if  I  am  cor- 
rect in  ray  imderstanding,  inasmuch  as 
the  effective  date  has  been  moved  back  to 
June  30,  1967,  and  there  is  no  geograph- 
ical limitation  or  restriction  to  this  con- 
ference report.  Ohio,  if  it  meets  the  other 
requirements,  would  be  eligible? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  disaster 
to  which  the  gentleman  referred  to  was 
declared  a  national  disaster  under  the 
1950  act  by  the  President  on  July  15. 
1969. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  That  Ohio 
disaster  is  covered  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  The  only  prerequisite  Is 
that  the  President  must  declare  the  area 
a  disaster? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 


Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  thank  the  conferees 
for  considering  the  problems  we  had  in 
Ohio. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding. 

Do  I  understand  that  this  goes  back 
to  mid-1967,  and  for  its  retroactivity  as 
far  as  disasters  are  concerned  this  may 
embrace  over  50  separate  disasters? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  believe  it  is 
51  separate  disasters. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Are  these  what  we  ordinarily  charac- 
terize as  natural  disasters  which  we  re- 
fer to  here? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes,  under 
the  act  of  1950. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  that  include  man- 
made  disasters  from  riots  and  Insurrec- 
tion, in  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman? 

Mr,  JONES  of  Alabama.  No,  that 
would  not. 

Mr.  HALL.  Insofar  as  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  amendment  are  concerned,  as 
far  as  section  3  is  concerned,  the  limita- 
tions are  placed  there  for  home  owners 
and  business  concerns  under  the  Small 
Business  Act.  of  S30.000,  and  business 
concerns  up  to  $100,000  without  regard 
to  whether  or  not  the  assistance  could 
be  provided  by  private  sources.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  of  the  conference,  does 
this  eliminate  the  need  for  participating 
loans  for  enhancing  the  value  of  restored 
and  rehabilitated  property? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  It  might  be. 
It  could  be  a  participating  loan,  but  it 
provides  the  total  amount  canceled  shall 
not  exceed  S1.800,  as  provided  for  there. 
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The  language  contained  in  the  confer- 
ence report  is  the  same  as  that  contained 
in  the  act  of  1965.  There  has  not  been  any 
departure. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  for  actUEil 
restoration  loans  from  natural  disasters, 
the  loans  would  be  within  certain  limita- 
tions, 3  percent  from  SBA  for  restora- 
tion, but  if  there  was  enhancement,  it 
would  be  at  the  5-percent  rate? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama,  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  con- 
ference report  in  any  way  attempt  to 
fix  interest  rates? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  No.  it  dees  net 
attempt  to  fix  interest  rates. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Or  recommend  anything? 
Does  it  deal  with  interest  rates  in  any 
regard? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  will  defer  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  S.oeaker,  in  one  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  reference  is  made  to  the 
interest  rates  as  they  are  applicable  to 
the  amount  of  interest  that  would  be 
charged  by  the  Government  or  agency 
of  the  Government  to  an  individual  on 
a  loan.  In  that  instance  it  declares  any 
loan  made  under  the  authority  of  this 
paragraph  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  average  interest  rate  on  all 
Interest  bearinsr  obUgations  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  having  maturities  of  20  years 
or  more. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  it  does  not,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  in  any  way 
subsidize  interest  rates? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  No.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  it  definitely  does 
not.  The  only  conceivable  provision 
which  might  b3  so  construed  is  a  pro- 
vision which  permits  fomiveness  of  loans 
up  to  $1,800  on  a  small  loan,  and  the 
individual  himself  may  choose  whether 
that  forgiveness  comes  in  the  interest  or 
the  principal  or  both. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,   will   the   gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards) . 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  conference  committee  re- 
port on  the  California  Disaster  Relief 
Act  new  before  us  merits  our  support. 
We  have  had  many  disasters  strike  this 
country  ovei  the  years,  the  most  recent 
of  which  is  Hurricane  Camille  which 
struck  my  district  and  the  districts  of 
several  of  my  colleagues  along  the  gulf 
coast.  And  each  time  we  have  a  disaster 
strike,  the  Congress  finds  it  must  try  to 
pass  quickly  some  measures  to  provide 
additional  relief  for  the  victims  over  and 
above  that  already  funded  through  exist- 
ing program-.  However,  this  conference 
committee  report  would  provide  for  per- 
manent authorization  under  specific 
guidelines  and  would  also  encourage  dis- 
aster planning  on  the  part  of  the  various 
jurisdictions  likely  to  be  affected. 


Back  in  the  19308,  damage  claims  from 
disasters  amounted  to  less  than  $100 
million  p^r  year.  Over  the  years,  this 
has  increased  to  several  hundred  million 
and  this  year  it  appears  that — with  the 
Camille  disaster  claims  over  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars — the  total  costs  of  natural 
calamities  will  exceed  $1  billion. 

The  reasons  for  these  increasing  costs 
are  many.  Inflation  and  the  high  cost 
of  rebuilding  homes  are  two  reasons.  But 
in  general,  land  has  become  dear  and 
people  are  moving  into  low-lying  areas 
or  areas  of  high  damage  risk  that  were 
previously  avoided.  More  and  more  homes 
are  dotting  cur  shorelines  or  cur  rivers 
sides.  And  these  people  find  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  obtain  flood  or  wa- 
ter damage  insurance  for  their  homes 
and  property  from  private  insurance 
companies. 

We  are  initiating  programs — such  as 
the  flood  insurance  program  backed  by 
HUD — which  will  help  bring  relief  to 
these  people  and  not  undercut  private 
industry.  But  in  the  meantime — and  I  am 
sure  for  a  long  time  into  the  future — the 
Federal  Government  will  have  to  answer 
the  pleas  of  the  disaster  victims  for  the 
additional  aid  necessary  to  help  them  re- 
store normalcy  to  their  lives  after  dis- 
aster strikes. 

But  if  that  assistance  is  to  be  truly 
worthwhile,  it  must  come  at  the  time  the 
disaster  strikes — the  time  when  help  is 
most  needed. 

The  California  Disaster  Relief  Act  will 
provide  help — but  almost  1  year  after  the 
cisaEter  occurred.  A  few  weeks  ago,  I  in- 
troduced legislation  along  with  several  of 
my  colleaTues  from  the  Gulf  Coast  area, 
for  relief  for  Hurricane  Camille  victims, 
but  a  month  has  already  past  since  that 
cU.-a-ter  and  the  people  need  help  now. 

This  revised  bill  agreed  to  in  the  con- 
ference committee  vnU  provide  more  im- 
mediate relief  for  oisaster  victims.  More 
relief  for  the  homeless  families  to  help 
them  rebuild  More  relief  for  the  busi- 
nessman to  help  him  restore  his  enter- 
prise. More  relief  to  the  communities  to 
help  them  return  to  normal  living. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  suffer  personal 
injury,  we  do  not  wait  6  months  or  a  year 
and  then  go  see  a  doctor.  We  seek  help 
Lmmediatelv.  So.  too.  should  we  provide 
for  immcdate  help  for  those  who  suffer 
so  much  in  time  of  crisis  during  hurri- 
canes and  other  such  disasters. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
speak  my  appreciation,  and  that  of  those 
I  am  privileged  to  represent,  to  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  for  the 
role  they  played  in  making  provision  for 
the  plight  of  the  victims  of  Hurricane 
Camille  in  Virginia. 

Most  of  the  tragic  loss  of  life  occurred 
in  Nelson  County  in  our  Sixth  District.  In 
addition  to  Nelson,  the  counties  of  Am- 
herst, Alleghany,  Bedford,  and  Botetourt 
and  the  cities  of  Covington,  Clifton 
Forge,  and  Lynchburg  suffered  extensive 


prop>erty  losses.  Many  property  owners, 
including  farmers,  businessmen,  or- 
chardists,  and  homeowners,  were  left 
penniless.  Some  have  no  physical  assets. 
no  collateral,  and  little  means  of  securing 
a  loan  on  terms  and  conditions  they  can 
reasonably  meet. 

The  House  delegation  from  Virginia 
joined  in  a  letter  of  appeal  to  the  con- 
ferees to  broaden  this  legislation  to  in- 
clude flood  victims  in  our  Staie  Our  ap- 
peal was  heard.  Our  petition  was  an- 
swered. The  response  was  most  generous. 
Our  gratitude  is  most  genuine 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  cs  I  may  consume. 

Very  briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ferees on  both  tides  of  the  aisle  and  with 
the  other  body  worked  out  a  conference 
report  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  most  forward- 
looking  disaster  relief  legislation  to  come 
out  of  this  Congress  since  1950. 

We  have  a  serious  problem  with  regard 
to  these  continuing  national  disasters. 
The  problem  has  been  we  have  been 
treating  them  disaster  by  disaster,  and 
we  have  been  treating  them  8  or  10  or  12 
months  after  the  disaster  occurred,  and 
when  badly  needed  relief  ccmes  too  late. 

Camille  is  a  perfect  example.  We 
visited  Camille.  I  have  never  seen  such 
devastation  in  my  life.  These  people  are 
entitled  to  immediate  relief.  The  only 
manner  in  which  they  could  gel  immedi- 
ate relief  was  to  add  Camille  to  the  Cali- 
fornia disaster  legislation,  in  view  of  the 
general  legislation  pending  in  the  otlier 
body  and  before  the  conference.  We  did 
this.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this,  in  my 
opinion,  is  one  of  the  most  comrassionate 
pieces  of  legislation  we  have  had  on  ths 
floor  in  some  time. 

This  bill  provides  permanent  relief  in 
many  instances,  so  that  if  another  situ- 
ation happens  immediate  relief  will  be 
available,  and  immediate  response  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  proper  area, 
with  immediate  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Government.  It  immediately 
triggers  on  the  part  of  the  President's 
proclamation,  with  that  as  the  triggering 
device,  for  the  same  type  cf  relief  we 
have  been  making  available  on  a  piece- 
meal basis. 

What  is  more  fair  than  that  approach? 
Tliis  is  a  compassionate  conference  re- 
port before  the  House.  I  trust  the  Mem- 
bers will  support  it  imanimously. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Hurricane  Camille 
came  thundering  in  off  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. It  struck  the  coast  a  devastating 
blow,  causing  extensive  loss  cf  life  and 
property  damage  in  vast  areas  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Louisiana,  and  Alabama.  Tor- 
rential rains  followed  in  its  wake  as  far 
north  as  Virginia  where  the  rampaging 
James  River  triggered  extensive  flooding 
and  further  casualties. 

Hurricane  Camille,  I  regret  to  say.  is 
but  one  of  many  natural  catastrophes 
which  struck  the  Naticm  in  recent  years. 
Since  July  1,  1967.  alone,  over  51  major 
disasters  have  occurred.  Thirty-two 
States  suffered  heavy  casualties  and 
damage  in  the  billions  of  dollars.  Entire 
communities  were  laid  low,  entire  fam- 
ilies were  wiped  out 
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While  there  is,  as  yet.  nothing  we  can 
do  to  prevent  a  hurricane  or  earthquake 
from  happening,  a  great  deal  can  be  done 
to  prepare  for  such  emergencies  when, 
as.  and  if,  they  occur. 

Disaster  relief  falls  under  three  main 
headings.  The  first  involves  the  prepara- 
tion of  contingency  plans,  the  stockpiling 
and  placement  of  materials  and  equip- 
ment, and  the  training  of  people  to  han- 
dle them.  The  second  involves  activating 
these  plans,  programs,  and  procedures 
during  crisis  periods  in  order  to  provide 
emergency  services  for  victims  of  a  dis- 
aster. This  includes  coordinating  the  ef- 
forts of  Federal.  State,  and  local  au- 
thorities in  rescue  and  relief  operations. 
The  aim  is  to  alleviate  the  immediate 
impact  of  a  natural  disaster  by  making 
food,  shelter,  health,  ti-ansportation,  and 
other  essential  services  available  to  its 
victims. 

Finally,  there  is  the  recovery  stage, 
during  which  devastated  areas  are  re- 
built, rehabilitated,  and  made  productive 
again.  Where  public  facilities  have  been 
wrecked,  utilities  destroyed,  the  indus- 
trial base  disrupted,  and  housing  wiped 
out.  the-i*storation  phase  can  prove  a 
massive  undertaking  requiring  billions 
of  dollars  to  fund  and  years  to  complete. 

Until  comparatively  recentlv.  the  role 
of  the  National  Government  in  disaster 
relief  was  relatively  minor.  We  left  the 
burying  of  the  dead  and  the  picking  up 
and  putting  together  of  the  pieces  pretty 
much  to  State  and  local  authorities  and 
to  the  victims  themselves.  While  Wash- 
ington overintruded  in  many  areas,  dis- 
aster relief.  I  regret  to  say.  was  not  one 
of  them.  But.  over  the  past  decade,  a 
change  in  thinking  has  occurred.  Con- 
gress has  begun  to  extend  the  Federal 
lole  and  increase  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion in  order  that  those  whose  homes 
and  livelihoods  have  been  destroyed  may 
be  helped  to  recover  as  quickly  and  ex- 
peditiously as  possible. 

Our  approach,  until  now.  has  been  to 
treat  each  disaster  individually.  While 
the  President  was  authorized  to  partici- 
pate, through  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  and  other  agencies,  in  immedi- 
ate rescue  and  relief  operations,  getting 
the  devastated  area  going  again  and  its 
people  back  on  their  feet  again  was 
handled  retroactively  on  a  crisis-by- 
crisis  basis.  This  approach  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  tailoring  the  relief  to  the 
calamity.  But  It  also  has  many  short- 
comings, chief  among  them  are; 

First,  the  timelag  between  the  dis- 
aster and  congressional  recognition  and 
relief : 

Second,  the  lack  of  imiformity  in  the 
type  of  relief  extended: 

Third,  the  failure  of  coordination  be- 
tween the  agencies  involved : 

Fourth,  the  hit-and-miss  nature  of 
such  an  approach  which  recognizes  some 
disasters  and  ignores  others ; 

Fifth,  last  but  not  least,  is  the  lack  of 
a  carefully  thought  out  and  adminis- 
tered Federal  approach  to  meeting  dis- 
asters to  insiu-e  that  benefits  are  maxi- 
mized and  the  impact  and  diuation  of 
the  calamity  minimized. 


As  Members  of  this  body  know,  I  rep- 
resent a  district  in  Florida  which  is  hur- 
ricane prone  and  conscIoi;s.  Because  of 
my  deep  interest  and  concern,  when 
Camille  struck  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  accom- 
panied the  Flood  Control  Subcommittee 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  ranking  minority  member, 
on  an  inspection  trip  of  tha  Virginia  and 
the  gulf  coast  disaster  areas.  I  cannot 
begin  to  describe  the  fury  of  the  storm 
or  the  devastation  it  left  in  its  wake. 
In  Mississippi  alone,  the  zone  of  destruc- 
tion was  30  miles  long  and  a  half-mile 
deep.  Upon  my  return  to  Washington 
what  I  had  witnessed  at  first  hand 
moved  me  to  send  the  following  telegram 
to  the  President. 

Having  just  returned  from  a  Public  Works 
Committee  in.'spectlon  trip  of  the  Gulf  Coast 
and  Virginia  disaster  areas.  I  was  shocked 
by  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  devastation 
caused  by  Hurricane  Camille.  The  cost  in 
lives  was  appalling.  Estimates  of  public  and 
private  damage  exceed  $1  billion. 

Local,  State,  and  Federal  authorities  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  the  help  and  assist- 
ance they  rendered  to  victims  of  the  storm. 
But  the  task  of  rebuilding  has  just  begun. 
Clearly,  as  we  did  following  the  Alaska 
earthquake.  Northwest  flooding.  Hurricane 
Betsy,  and  the  recent  California  disaster. 
Congress  will  have  to  provide  additional  re- 
habilitation relief  to  the  stricken  areas  and 
their  suSertng  people. 

In  my  judgment.  Camllle's  unprecedented 
magnitude  and  devastation  makes  it  an 
appropriate  time  to  consider  a  broad  new  leg- 
islative approach  for  coping  with  national 
disasters  of  this  sort. 

To  that  end.  I  respectfully  request  that 
your  Administration  begin  an  immediate  re- 
view of  existing  programs  in  order  that  you 
may  recommend  to  Congress  measures  for 
supplementing  and  expanding  them  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

I  know  that  President  Nixon  shares  my 
concern  for  victims  of  Camille-type  dis- 
asters and  will  do  all  in  his  power  to 
comply  with  my  request.  For  us  in  this 
body,  it  is  evident  that  the  time  has  come 
for  a  new  look  at  disaster  relief  legisla- 
tion. An  arsenal  of  options  and  ap- 
proaches for  dealing  with  all  types  of 
emergencies  must  now  be  considered.  In 
the  futiu-e.  the  President  must  be  perma- 
nently clothed  with  authority  which  will 
enable  him  to  instantly  mobilize  the  vast 
resources  at  his  command  in  order  to 
relieve  any  area  afflicted  by  a  natural 
disaster  and  restore  it  as  a  functioning 
social,  economic,  industrial,  and  political 
unit  as  soon  as  ix)ssible. 

The  rationale  for  such  an  approach  is 
simple:  When  a  disaster  hurts  any  area 
of  the  Nation,  it  hurts  the  entire  Nation 
and  all  must  share  in  the  task  of  over- 
coming its  effects. 

It  was  with  this  idea  in  mind  that 
conferees  of  the  House  and  Senate  met 
last  week  to  work  out  an  acceptable  com- 
promise on  the  CalifoiTiia  disaster  relief 
bill.  While  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  were  substantial,  a 
compromise  was  eventually  agreed  to 
permitting  us  to  extend  immediate  relief 
to  victims  of  recent  national  disasters 
like  Camille  and  California,  while  laying 
the  legislative  foundation  for  framing  a 
compreliensive  permanent  approach. 
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Under  Its  provisions  the  President  is 
authorized  to  provide:  temporary  dwell- 
ing accommodations  for  displaced  indi- 
viduals and  families,  matching  funds  for 
permanent  road  repairs,  SBA  loans  for 
homes  and  businesses  destroyed,  farm 
loans  for  crop  damage,  grants  for  debris 
removal  on  both  public  and  private  prop- 
erty, the  equivalent  of  unemployment 
insurance  for  all  whose  livelihood  is 
destroyed  by  a  disaster,  an  enlarged  food 
stamp  program  for  disaster  victims,  and 
relief  for  timber  growers  and  purchasers. 

Looking  to  the  future,  the  conference- 
appioved  bill  authorizes  the  President  to 
provide  assistance  to  States  for  develop- 
ing comprehensive  plans  and  practicable 
programs  for  assisting  individuals  suf- 
fering losses  as  a  result  of  major  disasters. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  will  be  effective  from  June  1, 
1967,  until  December  31,  1970.  It  may. 
of  course,  be  extended  in  its  present  fonn 
beyond  that  time. 

But  it  is  my  hope  that  the  interim 
period  will  be  used  by  the  Congress  for 
an  in-depth  study  of  the  entire  disaster 
relief  held  from  flood  insurance  to  debris 
cleanup:  from  preventive  measures  to  re- 
habilitation and  renewal.  If  it  is,  by  the 
time  the  present  bill  expires,  further 
permanent  legislation  outlining  the  Fed- 
eral role  can  be  ready  for  consideration 
and,  hopefully,  approval  by  the  Congress. 

The  lime  is  past  when  what  happens 
in  California.  Minnesota.  Texas,  or  Flor- 
ida can  be  treated  as  an  isolated  event 
of  little  or  no  concern  to  other  sections 
of  the  country.  Just  as  we  assist  perma- 
nently depressed  areas  to  become  eco- 
nomically self-sufficient,  we  must  assist 
areas  temporarily  distressed  and  de- 
pressed by  a  major  disaster  to  become 
self-sufficient  again. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  and  belief  that 
Congress  will  rise  to  meet  this  legisla- 
tive challenge  and  responsibility.  I  know 
that  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  .yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  gen- 
tleman is  familiar,  I  know,  with  the  dis- 
aster we  had  over  in  northern  Virginia 
just  prior  to  Hurricane  Camille. 

Mr.  CRAMER  I  am.  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman. I  could  not  drive  home  that 
night  on  Shirley  Highway. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Actually, 
there  were  two  major  floods  in  1  week. 
causing  damages  in  excess  of  several  mil- 
lion dollars.  I  realize  there  is  no  specific 
area  location  included  here  in  the  con- 
ference report.  My  questions  is:  If  the 
President  would  declare  this  particular 
area  I  am  talking  about  at  the  present 
time,  the  Arlandria  area  over  in  northern 
Virginia,  as  a  major  disaster  area,  would 
that  area  be  eligible  for  benefits  under 
this  conference  report? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  In  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question.  "Yes." 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  WINN.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  yielding. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  conferees 
for  the  work  they  have  done  in  the  field 
in  line  with  national  disasters.  I  should 
like  to  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  that  we  seem  to  have  a  policy 
of  taking  these  step  by  step  following 
the  national  disasters  that  hit  this 
country   regularly. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  And.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  often  treating  them  dif- 
ferently. 

Mr.  WINN.  That  is  right,  with  varia- 
tions. I  am  sure  this  will  have  to  continue 
somewhat  along  this  line. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  perhaps 
this  being  too  late,  or  the  fact  that  the 
horse  is  out  of  the  barn,  is  not  always 
to  be  the  situation.  Possibly  we  could 
change  some  of  these  national  disasters 
by  additional  studies. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  many  of 
us  have  introduced  bills  along  this  line, 
and  particularly  one  dealing  with  tor- 
nadoes, which  affect  this  country  and 
cost  this  country  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  our 
citizens. 

I  would  hope  that  in  the  future  some 
of  the  committees  involved  in  this  body 
and  in  the  other  body  would  take  the 
time  to  look  in  advance,  a  little  bit  fur- 
ther down  the  road,  to  see  if  we  might  do 
something  prior  to  the  national  disasters 
that  affect  this  Nation. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  will  say  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  December  31.  1970.  date  was  written 
into  the  measure,  because  it  is  contem- 
plated our  committee  will  be  considering 
these  various  questions  next  year. 
Mr.  WINN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  it   is    most    difBcult    to    adequately 
express  the  gratitude  I  share  with  my  fel- 
low Virginians  and  with  all  members  of 
the  Virginia  delegation  to  our  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  who 
were  able,  in  conference,  to  include  in  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1969  relief  for  Vir- 
ginians who  have  suffered  great  losses  by 
storms,  floods,  and  high  waters  during 
the  past  2  months.  While  I  am  sure  the 
Congress  would  have,  in  time,  seen  fit  to 
provide  relief  for  the  victims  of  Hurri- 
cane Camille.  the  relief  is  needed  now,  not 
at  some  point  in  the  future,  and  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  have  by  their  quick 
and  decisive  action  alleviated  many  addi- 
tional weeks  and  months  of  suffering  for 
these  unfortunate  folks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  also  pleased  that 
the  victims  of  flooding  in  my  own  north- 
ern Virginia  district,  those  long-suffer- 
ing home  and  property  owners  along  the 
stream  known  as  Fourmile  Run  border- 
ing the  city  of  Alexandria  and  Arlington 
County,  will  also  be  eligible  for  relief  un- 
der provisions  of  this  measure.  These 
good  people  were  driven  from  their 
homes  and  businesses  by  high  water  in 
1963,  suffered  lesser  floods  in  1965  and 
1966,  then  twice  in  2  weeks  this  summer. 
Many  of  them  have  all  but  given  up  hope 
of  ever  rebuilding  or  reopening,  having 


accumulated  debts  through  small  busi- 
ness disaster  loans  on  such  frequent  oc- 
casions that  it  is  financially  impossible 
for  them  to  take  on  additional  obliga- 
tions. 

We  have  received   encouraging  word 
that  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  now  recommended  fa- 
vorably to  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  a  flood-control  proj- 
ect the  cost  of  which  will  be  a  Federal 
contribution   of    $9,926,000    and    a   local 
government  contribution  of  .S6. 079. 000,  to 
replace  two  highway  and  four  railroad 
bridges,   provide  an  improved   channel, 
and    levee    and    flood    wall    protection. 
While  we  welcome  this  action,  we  have 
been   since    1963   trying    to   obtain   this 
Federal  help,  and  it  was  only  made  avail- 
able to  us  after  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works   adopted   a   resolution   in 
October  1966  which,  in  effect,  overruled 
the  Baltimore  district  engineer's  recom- 
mendation against  Federal  participation 
because    of    the    infrequency    of    floods 
they  anticipated.  We  still  are  a  long  way 
from    having     this    project    built,    Mr. 
Speaker,  as  it  must  be  approved  by  the 
Board  and  then  presented  in  an  omnibus 
public  works  bill  in  January  unless  we 
are  able  to  include  it  in  another  measure 
earlier.  But  tlie  end  is  at  least  in  sight, 
if  our  people  can  hold  on  just  a  little 
longer. 

Relief  under  provisions  of  H.R.  6508 
will  enable  these  people  to  hold  on  a  lit- 
tle longer.  They  have  suffered  great  loss 
for  many  years  because  of  bureaucratic 
delay.  I  believe  we  have  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  help  them.  Their  problem  was 
created,  in  large  measure,  by  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  runoff  along  the 
streambed  due  to  construction  and  pav- 
ing of  areas  upstream  as  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area  has  grown  into  the 
suburbs.  Coincidentally.  one  of  the  two 
liighway  bridges  which  must  be  expanded 
to  can-y  the  increased  flow  of  water  is  a 
U.S.  highway  bridge,  and  the  other  a 
National   Park   Service  bridge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Arlandi'ia 
cannot  wait  for  completion  of  the  flood 
control  project.  Without  funds  to  re- 
coup their  losses  from  the  July  and  Au- 
gust floods  they  cannot  rebuild  or 
reopen.  I  know  I  speak  for  all  of  them 
when  I  say  thank  you,  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart,  to  our  colleagues  who  acted 
to  relieve  them  in  conference.  And  I 
urge  with  all  the  conviction  that  I  can 
muster  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  6508. 

Mr.  CR.A.MER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  <Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen* . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  will  only  take  a  brief  moment  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  all  of  the  con- 
ferees for  the  exceptional  effort  made 
dming  what  I  think  will  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  fastest  and  most  responsive 
pieces  of  action  on  the  part  of  a  legis- 
lative body  in  responding  to  a  major 
disaster  such  as  hurricane  Camille.  I  be- 
lieve what  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
and  what  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
said  is  certainly  deserving  of  recognition 
by  the  Congress.  It  is  our  hope  that  we 


will  move  foi-^ard  Into  hearings  and  come 
up  with  the  kind  of  legislative  action 
that  •v^ill  give  the  necessary  relief  needed 
by  the  people  immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  ac- 
companying the  Di-saster  Relief  Act  of 
1969  reveals,  I  believe,  the  results  of 
many  hours  of  hard  work  and  statesman- 
like effort  upon  the  part  of  the  conferees 
from  both  bodies.  As  we  all  know,  while 
the  California  Di-saster  Relief  Act  was  in 
conference,  Hurricane  Camille  descended 
upon  the  gulf  coast  killing  hundred.s  and 
destroying  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
property  as  it  went.  It  became  impera- 
tive upon  the  conferees  to  act  to  provide 
relief  to  the  sufferers  of  the  ravages  of 
Camille.  In  a  very  short  time,  we  were 
able  to  modify  our  original  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  help  to  the  citizens  of  those 
States. 

I  wish  to  assure  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia, that  the  ravages  of  a  subsequent 
disaster  did  not  result  in  the  sufferers  of 
the  results  of  the  California  storms  and 
floods  being  forgotten.  All  the  essential 
provisions  of  the  California  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  that  this  House  acted  upon  favor- 
ably in  its  original  passages  of  H.R.  6508 
have  been  included  in  the  conference- 
reported  bill. 

While  specific  reference  to  California 
has  been  deleted,  the  language  of  the  act 
preserves  to  the  people  of  California,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  other  States  suffer- 
ing major  disasters,  the  benefits  of  the 
original  California  Disaster  Relief  Act. 

Indeed  in  certain  cases  the  benefits  of 
that  act  have  been  increased,  For  ex- 
ample, when  the  President  finds  it  in 
the  public  interest,  he  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division for  the  purpose  of  removing  de- 
bris disposed  on  privately  owned  land  or 
waters  as  a  result  of  such  a  disaster.  The 
State  in  its  turn  is  authorized  to  make 
payments  to  any  person  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  expenses  actually  incurred 
by  him  in  removal  of  debris.  This  is  a 
new  provision  of  the  law  and  the  people 
of  California  may  well  find  that  it  is  of 
benefit  to  them. 

Federal  assistance  to  those  who  have 
become  unemployed  as  a  result  of  the 
disaster  is  made  available  under  section 
12  of  the  conference-reported  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  people 
of  Cahfornia  will  find  that  the  conferees 
have  taken  good  care  of  their  needs  while 
at  the  same  time  providing  much  needed 
assistance  for  their  fellow  Americans  in 
the  Gulf  States  who  suffered  the  holo- 
caust of  Camille. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Siieaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  merely  want  to  take  this  moment  to 
express  a  word  of  personal  pride  in  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  who  have  sacrificed  so  generously 
of  their  own  time  in  order  to  go  into 
these  disaster  areas  and  go  over  the 
ground  and  see  at  close  range  what  the 
problems  are.  I  know  the  chairman  of 
our  conferees  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  have  both  given  many  hours  to 
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It.  Tht  staff  has  actually  hazarded  life 
and  limb  In  going  into  some  of  these 
areas  where  condittons  have  been  very 
drastic  and  dangerous.  I  think  the  en- 
tire Houae  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Jones)  and  the  gentlonan  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Craicek)  and  the  staff  and  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  for  the  job  that  has  been  done  in 
these  disaster  areas. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  kind  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
California  and  a  member  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  I  wish  to  express  my 
support  for  H.R.  6508  as  recommended 
by  the  House  conferees. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  travel  with  the 
Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control  during 
its  survey  of  -he  damage  caused  by  the 
severe  storms  in  California  during  tiie 
month  of  Januarj'.  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  4  days  of  hearings,  at 
whicii  time  a  great  deal  of  testimony 
from  the  executive  agencies  and  from  the 
State  of  California  concerning  the  ex- 
tent of  damage  was  received.  We  ob- 
served, both  on  the  ground  and  from  the 
air,  damage  in  many  areas  and  the  loss 
experienced  to  both  public  and  private 
property. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  join  with  a  num- 
ber of  my  California  colleagues  in  spon- 
soring the  California  Disaster  Act. 

During  debate  on  HR.  6508  on  July 
9,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  advise  my 
colleagues  in  this  body  of  the  extent  of 
the  damages  to  California  and  why  I  con- 
sidered the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  to  be  desirable. 
I  shall  not  repeat  at  this  time  the  de- 
tailed information  which  I  offered.  How- 
ever. I  rise  at  this  time  to  offer  my  sup- 
port for  the  -■  ommendations  of  the 
conferees.  The  bill  as  recommended 
would  have  national  aprlication  in  lieu 
of  the  original  bill,  which  was  limited  to 
California.  In  addition,  several  provi- 
sions which  were  recommended  by  the 
Senate  have  been  added — provisions 
wliich  I  believe  strengthen  the  ability  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  respond  at 
the  time  of  greatest  need  to  those  areas 
devastated  by  a  major  disaster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  stress  the 
need  for  relief  and  assistance  to  the  citi- 
zens of  California  who  were  victimized 
by  the  1969  storms  as  well  as  to  the  citi- 
zens of  other  areas  who  have  suffered  so 
greatly  by  events  which  could  not  be 
foreseen  or  controlled.  This  legislation  is 
vitally  needed.  I  uige  tliat  my  colleagues 
support  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  principal  author  of  H.R. 
6508,  I  rise  to  express  my  wholehearted 
support  for  the  recommendations  of  the 
conference  report  which  was  filed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Septem- 
ber 17. 

As  you  will  recall,  H.R.  6508  was  In- 
troduced initially  in  the  wake  of  the  ex- 
tremely heavy  storms  which  hit  Cali- 
fornia last  January  and  February  caus- 
ing an  estimated  $425  million  worth  of 


damage  and  causing  the  death  of  more 
than  100  people.  The  House  Public  Works 
Committee  recommended  enactment  of 
HH.  6508  perfected  as  a  result  of  what 
we  on  the  committee  learned  during  field 
hearings  held  even  as  the  heavy  rains 
continued  and  also  in  hearings  subse- 
quently held  m  Washington. 

The  bill  initially  was  intended  as  spe- 
cific disaster  assistance  for  the  State  of 
California.  Its  provisions  were  tailored  to 
this  storm.  When  the  bill  reached  the 
Senate,  the  House-approved  language 
was  stricken  entirely  and  new,  general 
disaster  relief  proposals  'vere  substituted. 
We  in  California  have  no  hesitation 
about  giving  fuU  support  to  the  omnibus 
approach  to  disaster  relief;  however,  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  would  have 
come  too  late  for  California.  Accordingly, 
the  Senate-passed  version  was  not  ac- 
ceptable to  those  of  us  who  were  trying 
to  provide  relief  for  California. 

A  preliminary  meeting  of  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  was  held  shortly 
before  the  August  recess.  Durmg  the  re- 
cess, as  we  all  know,  this  Nation  suffered 
another  great  natural  disaster.  Hurri- 
cane Camille  raged  across  the  Gulf  Coast 
States  and  then  spent  its  last  energies  in 
a  deluge  which  caused  great  loss  of  life, 
human  suffering,  and  property  damage 
in  the  James  River  area  of  West  Virginia 
and  Virginia. 

Immediately  after  the  August  recess, 
conferees  received  testimony  regarding 
the  Hurricane  Camille  disaster  and  set 
to  work  to  draft  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  would  accomplish  not  only  the 
purposes  of  my  oripinal  bill,  H.R.  6508, 
but  also  would  provide  a  basis  for  long- 
range  disaster  relief  and  at  the  same 
time,  offer  immediate  assistance  to  the 
people  of  Mississippi  and  its  gulf  coast 
neighbors  and  the  people  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Virginia  areas  devastated  by 
Hurricane  Camille. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  legislation 
wiiich  we  have  before  us  today  accom- 
plishes this  purpose.  It  provides  assist- 
ance for  the  rebuilding  of  the  highways, 
roads,  and  streets  which  are  so  impor- 
tant for  the  economic  survival  of  so  many 
of  our  communities.  When  transporta- 
tion lines  are  cut.  the  economy  strangles. 

For  individuals,  the  proposal  offers  a 
measure  of  help  in  rebuilding  through 
improved  small  business  and  farmers 
home  emergency  disaster  loan  pro- 
grams. For  the  future,  provisions  are 
made  for  long-range  disaster  relief 
planning  and  improved  procedures  are 
established  for  housing  and  feeding  dis- 
aster victims. 

Because  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  California,  which  I  repre- 
sent, is  composed  of  an  area  largely  de- 
pendent upon  national  forest  timber  for 
its  economic  stability,  and  because  of  the 
tremendous  damage  caused  to  forests  of 
the  Southern  States  by  Hurricane  Ca- 
mille which  blew  down  1  billion  board 
feet  of  timber,  I  would  like  at  this  point 
to  emphasize  the  provisions  of  this  pro- 
posal which  relate  to  timber. 

I  know  from  past  sad  experience  what 
happens  to  timber  dependent  communi- 
ties when  their  forests  are  destroyed  by 


winds,  storms,  or  fires.  I  also  know  that 
by  quick  action,  some  of  this  loss  can  be 
salvaged  through  clearing  the  forests, 
selling  the  down  timber,  and  milling  of 
the  lumber  before  the  effects  of  rot,  dis- 
ease, and  insects  destroy  the  commercial 
value  of  the  wood.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  have  included  in  the  disaster 
recommendations  before  you  today,  some 
provisions  of  great  importtmce  to  the  US 
Forest  Service  and  the  other  timber  areas 
of  the  Nation.  At  this  point,  I  woiild  like 
to  summarize  these  provisions. 

A  provision  with  the  most  immediate 
urp:ency  is  the  authority  given  to  the 
Forest  Service  to  reduce  the  period  re- 
quired to  advertise  a  timber  sale  from 
the  normal  30  days  to  only  1  week  in  the 
case  of  emergencies.  Tliis  provision  alone 
can  expedite  greatly  the  clearing  of  down 
timber  and  Increase  greatly  the  chances 
of  salvaging  the  wood.  In  Camille  devas- 
tated areas,  the  Forest  Senice  has 
nearly  100  million  board  feet  of  salvaga- 
b!e  timber  down  on  the  ground. 

The  7-day  sale  has  worked  in  specific 
disasters  in  the  past,  including  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  disaster,  when  high  winds 
and  heavy  storms  hit  northern  Califor- 
nia, Oregon,  and  Washington  at  Christ- 
mastime, 1964.  We  feel  that  these  pro- 
visions should  be  extended  to  other 
disaster  areas. 

Another  major  problem  involving  For- 
est Service  timber  sales  centers  on  road 
construction  required  as  part  of  these 
sales.  Under  timber  sale  contracts  en- 
tered into  since  1965,  provisions  have 
been  made  for  reconstruction,  at  Federal 
expense,  of  those  roads  constructed  by 
timber  purchasers  as  part  of  their  con- 
tractual obUgations,  but  not  yet  accepted 
into  the  forest  road  system.  Timber  con- 
tracts were  changed  to  provide  this  as  a 
result  of  our  experience  in  the  1964  Pa- 
cific coast  storms.  There  are  outstanding, 
however,  some  contracts  which  predate 
the  revisions.  We  have  provided  that  in 
these  instances  the  timber  purchase  will 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
with  the  more  up-to-date  contracts. 

One  final  provision  relating  to  timber 
salvage  concerns  the  private  timber,  and 
in  the  wake  of  Camille.  probably  90  per- 
cent of  the  timber  down  is  privately 
owned.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  down  tim- 
ber must  be  removed  rapidly  in  order  to 
restore  the  lands  to  productivity  and 
permit  rcbiiilding  of  devastated  econo- 
mies. Additionally,  down  timber  often 
clogs  streams  and  flood  plains,  prevent- 
ing proper  drainage.  The  legislation  be- 
fore us  today  would  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  assume  a  portion  of  the 
cost  of  removing  this  timber.  This  cost 
would  not  exceed  the  cost  of  actually 
clearing  the  timber  from  the  land,  less 
whatever  the  salvage  value  of  the  timber. 
The  program  would  be  administered  by 
States  or  local  political  subdivisions.  The 
conference  report  clearly  estabUshes  the 
guidelines  under  which  this  program 
would  be  administered  in  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
one  01  the  conferees  which  drafted  this 
final  version  of  my  bill,  H.R.  6508,  which 
I  am  certain  will  prove  most  beneficial 
not  only  to  those  who  have  suffered  so 
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greatly  in  recent  weeks,  but  also  those 
who  may  in  the  future  feel  the  lash  of 
nature's  wrath. 

May  I  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
House  conferees,  our  good  friend.  Rep- 
resentative Bob  Jones,  for  an  outstand- 
ing job  in  bringing  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  fine  bill.  May  I  also  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  Representative  George  Fal- 
lon, for  his  leadership  in  this  effort,  and 
may  I  thank  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee and  in  the  conference  for  their 
assistance  in  this  important  matter. 

And,  finally.  I  urge  my  colleagues  here 
today  to  approve  the  conference  report 
for  I  believe  that  this  is  a  pood  bill,  a  bill 
that  will  help  our  fellow  Americans  when 
they  need  it  most. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  which  is  before  the  House 
at  the  present  time  is  on  a  bill  which  the 
Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  has  worked 
on  for  many  months. 

The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
have  met  with  the  conferees  from  the 
other  body  on  several  occasions  and  have 
arrived  at  a  sound  measure  which  would 
permit  the  Federal  Government  to  act 
in  a  rapid  and  meaningf-.^l  manner  when 
a  disaster  occurs. 

I  believe  we  have  learned  through 
sound  engineering  that  all  but  the  most 
unusual  floods  can  be  prevented  and 
damages  minimized.  However,  short- 
sighted fiscal  policies  which  delay  con- 
struction of  badly  needed  projects  em- 
phasize the  need  for  Federal  relief  after 
the  occurrence  of  disasters.  In  California 
alone,  completed  or  useful  projects  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  constructed  at  a  total 
cost  of  $872  million  prevented  far  sreater 
damages  which  would  have  otherwise  oc- 
curred without  these  works.  The  most 
reliable  estimates  of  the  damage  pre- 
vented during  this  one  period  is  about 
$1.6  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
conferees  for  their  fine  work  in  bringing 
forth  this  legislation.  I  especially  wish 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Jones  )  for  his  usual  excellent 
job.  Over  the  years,  the  gentleman  has 
traveled  the  length  of  this  Nation  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  see  what  he.  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood 
Control,  could  do  to  aid  our  citizens 
stricken  by  disasters. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  conferees 
on  the  minority  side,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Cramer),  the  gentleman 
from  California  iMr.  Clausen*,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Den- 
NEY ) .  as  well  as  the  gentlemen  of  our 
side  of  the  aisle,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr,  Wright),  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmondsoni.  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Johnson • . 

This  is  an  excellent  conference  report. 
This  is  needed  legislation,  and  I  recom- 
mend its  adoption  by  the  House. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  be  considering  means 
of  broadening  programs  of  disaster  as- 
sistance in  view  of  the  extent  of  disaster 


damage  and  suffering  this  year.  Many 
communities  will  be  grateful  to  the  con- 
ferees, I  am  sure,  for  the  recognition  they 
have  shown  in  extending  the  geographic 
coverage  of  the  bill— particularly  those 
struck  by  Hurricane  Camille. 

Portions  of  the  congressional  district 
which  I  represent,  the  Seventh  District 
of  Virginia,  were  hard  hit  as  a  result  of 
this  storm.  I  refer  specifically  to  the 
counties  of  Albemarle.  Rockbridge,  Fluv- 
anna. Augusta  and  to  some  extent  Bath, 
as  well  as  the  cities  of  Buena  Vista  and 
Waynesboro:  the  towns  of  Glasgow, 
Scottsville,  Bremo  Bluff,  and  Columbia: 
such  communities  as  Howardsville  in 
Albemarle  County,  which  was  almost 
obliterated,  and  other  settlements  in  the 
Hood  area  which  felt  the  full  devastation 
of  this  storm. 

The  areas  on  which  this  storm  visited 
extremely  heavy  rains  received  damage 
that  was  extensive,  and  the  effects  of 
it  will  be  prolonged.  I  would  describe  the 
types  of  losses  in  three  categories: 

PERSONA!, 

This  involved  in  a  number  of  instances 
the  loss  of  life  and  homelcssness.  Real 
and  personal  property  losses,  including 
homes,  household  goods  and  livestock, 
was  a  loss  that  was  felt  by  literally  thou- 
sands of  people.  In  many  instances,  the 
loss  of  property  cannot  be  recouped  in 
a  short  period  of  time  because  of  drained 
family  and  business  resources.  Damage 
to  household  furnishings  such  as  refrig- 
erators and  stoves  usually  requires  re- 
placement, not  repair. 

commercial  damage 

In  this  category  would  be  included  sub- 
stantial areas  of  damage  that  relate  to 
the  economic  health  and  viability  of  these 
communities.  In  a  number  of  instances, 
complete  stocks  of  merchandise  of  small 
businesses  were  totally  destroyed  over  a 
very  wide  range.  In  fact,  almost  the  en- 
tire downtown  commercial  section  of  the 
city  of  Buena  Vista  was  inundated.  Only 
a  few  of  these  business  establishments 
escaped  the  effects  of  the  flood.  Far- 
reaching  implications  under  this  cate- 
gors'  of  damage  lie  in  those  inflicted  on 
industries  and  again,  in  Buena  Vista, 
some  five  major  indu.stries  of  that  com- 
munity were  flooded.  This  has  a  severe 
impact  on  the  livelihood  of  literally  hun- 
dreds of  workers.  The  damage  is  some- 
times not  apparent,  but  arises  from  water 
having  covered  electric  motors,  genera- 
tors and  other  equipment  which,  in  some 
instances,  has  become  useless  without 
either  replacement  or  extensive  repair. 

PUBLIC  DAMAGE 

This  is  damage  principally  to  major 
capital  improvements  of  a  public  or 
quasi-public  service  nature.  It  includes 
destruction  of  paved  streets  and  munic- 
ipal improvements;  ripped  up  water  and 
sewer  lines  and  damage  to  pumping  sta- 
tions and  sewage  treatment  plants.  It 
also  includes  major  highway  damage  to 
bridges  and  roads,  as  well  as  extensive 
rail  damage  to  trestles,  roadbeds  and 
rolling  stock  and  rail  facilities,  Tlris  dam- 
age also  has  long-range  implications  and 
cannot  be  corrected  readily. 


I  should  like  to  commend  the  Federal 
agencies  for  the  dispatch  with  which  they 
moved,  notably  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration and  the  emergency  agencies 
associated  with  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government.  Not  only  did  they  make  sub- 
stantial contributions  during  the  disaster, 
but  the  speed  and  skill  with  which  they 
moved  in  the  trying  hours  and  days  im- 
mediately after  the  storm  had  passed 
helped  save  lives  and  property  and  insure 
to  some  extent  economic  recoverj-  and  re- 
establishment  of  family  units. 

There  is  much  that  remains  to  be  done, 
and  much  of  it  cannot  be  done  by  govern- 
ment at  any  level.  Complete  restoration 
to  the  condition  before  the  disaster  can- 
not be  attained,  but.  to  the  extent  that 
go%'ernment  can,  I  think  it  should  move 
to  meet  this  need. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its 
finest  tradition,  the  Congress  has  re- 
sponded to  the  need  for  helping  the 
victims  of  Hurricane   Camille. 

When  that  great  tragedy  hit  Mississip- 
pi. West  Virginia,  and  Virginia  in  mid- 
August,  there  were  immediate  outpour- 
ings of  sympathy  and  as.sista)ice  from 
every  section  of  our  great  Nation. 

President  Nixon.  Vice  President  Ac- 
ne w.  and  other  administration  officials 
expressed  concern  and  instantly  placed 
into  motion  disaster  rehef  authorized  un- 
der the  law. 

The  leadership  of  the  House,  and  the 
other  body,  offered  cooperation  in  adopt- 
ing additional  legislation  to  aid  a  stricken 
people.  You.  Mr.  Speaker,  were  especially 
interested  in  prompt  action. 

As  usual,  the  chairman  of  the  Flood 
Control  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  Hon.  Robert  E.  Jones 
of  Alabama,  quickly  reacted  to  the  dis- 
aster of  Camille.  He  and  members  of  his 
subcommittee  were  in  the  area  shortly 
after  the  hurricane  They  spent  several 
days  on  the  scene  observing  and  evalu- 
ating the  great  loss  of  human  life,  prop- 
erty and  natural  resources. 

The  fii'sthand  knowledge  acquired  by 
the  Jones  committee  prompted  it  to 
stimulate  affirmative  legislative  action. 
The  culmination  of  these  events  is 
reached  with  the  conference  report  be- 
fore the  House  now. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  express  the 
gratitude  of  the  people  I  am  honored 
to  represent  to  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress supporting  H.R.  6508 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
record  here  my  deep  and  sincere  appre- 
ciation to  Speaker  McCormack  and  to 
the  Congress,  for  the  expeditious  man- 
ner in  which  this  matter  has  been  han- 
dled. I  particularly  want  to  express  my 
sincere  appreciation  to  Chairman  Jones, 
my  good  friend  and  chainnan  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  as  well 
as  the  members  of  his  committee,  for 
leaving  their  homes  during  the  congres- 
sional vacation  and  visiting  the  disaster 
area  in  MLssissippi.  There  they  had  a 
firsthand  opportimity  to  \iew  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  disaster  caused  by  Hur- 
ricane Camille, 
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Likewise,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 
voice  not  only  my  appreciation  but  the 
appreciation  of  the  people  of  my  con- 
gressional  district,  which  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  fury  oi  this  destructive  storm,  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Nixon,  and  the  Vice  President,  Mr. 
Agnew.  for  visiting  the  storm  stricken 
area  and  pledging  their  support  for  the 
relief  of  our  people.  President  Nixons 
address  to  the  people  of  Mississippi  at 
Gulfport  was  enthusiastically  received 
and  his  challenge  to  them  to  rebuild  their 
devastated  area  was  warmly  received. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  legislative  liis- 
tory  was  made  in  the  matter  of  assist- 
ance to  our  people  in  the  expeditious 
maruier  in  which  relief  was  obtained.  As 
has  already  been  explained,  it  was 
thought  wise  in  the  interest  of  time  to 
provide  in  the  so-called  California  relief 
bill  extra  provisions  to  take  care  of  Ca- 
mille,  as  well  as  making  the  California 
disaster  provisions  also  applicable  to  it. 

If  the  regular  normal  and  orderly  pro- 
cedure had  been  followed,  the  urgent  as- 
sistance needed  would  possibly  not  have 
been  tfeCeived  for  many  months.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  House 
passed  the  California  disaster  bill  some 
4  months  ago.  Subsequently  the  Sen- 
ate passed  the  bill  and  it  has  been  in 
conference  since  then. 

I  think  this  was  a  wise  procedure  and 
I  was  pleased  to  cooperate  with  both 
Senators  Eastland  and  Stennis.  who 
both  devoted  much  effort  and  time  to  the 
consiunmation  of  the  legislation.  Al- 
though, there  is  a  question  in  my  mind 
whether  the  relief  and  assistance  pro- 
vided is  sufBcient  to  take  care  of  this 
tragedy  insofar  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  participate.  If  it  proves  to  be 
inadequate,  then  we  will  just  have  to 
proceed  with  further  and  additional  leg- 
islation. Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  in 
all  other  legislative  matters,  the  admin- 
istration is  going  to  be  the  key  to  the 
success  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Hurricane  Camille  came 
thundering  in  off  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It 
struck  the  coast  a  devastating  blow, 
causing  extensive  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty damage  in  vast  areas  of  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Alabama.  Torrential 
rains  followed  in  its  wake  as  far  north 
as  Virginia  where  the  rampaging  James 
River  triggered  extensive  flooding  and 
further  casualties. 

Hurricane  Camille,  I  regret  to  say,  is 
but  one  of  many  natural  catastrophes 
which  struck  the  Nation  in  recent  years. 
Since  July  1967  alone,  over  51  major  dis- 
asters have  occurred;  32  States  suffered 
heavy  casualties  and  damaige  in  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  Entire  communities  were 
laid  low,  entire  families  were  wiped  out. 

While  there  is,  as  yet.  nothing  we  can 
do  to  prevent  a  hurricane  or  earthquake 
from  happening,  a  great  deal  can  be  done 
to  prepare  for  such  emergencies  when, 
as,  and  if,  they  occur. 

Disaster  relief  falls  under  three  main 
headings.  The  first  Involves  the  prepara- 
tion of  contingency  plans,  the  stockpiling 
and  placement  of  materials  and  equip- 


ment and  the  training  of  people  to  han- 
dle them.  The  second  Involves  activating 
these  plans,  programs,  and  procedures 
during  crisis  periods  in  order  to  provide 
emergency  services  for  victims  of  a  dis- 
aster. This  includes  coordinating  the  ef- 
forts of  Federal,  State,  and  local  author- 
ities in  rescue  and  relief  operations.  The 
aim  Is  to  alleviate  the  immediate  impact 
of  a  natural  disaster  by  making  food, 
shelter,  health,  transportation,  and  other 
essential  services  available  to  its  victims. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  recovery  stage, 
during  which  devastated  areas  are  re- 
built, rehabilitated  and  made  productive 
again.  Where  public  facilities  have  been 
wrecked,  utilities  destroyed,  the  indus- 
trial base  disrupted,  and  housing  wiped 
out,  the  i-estoration  phase  can  prove  a 
mas.slve  undertaking  requiring  billions  of 
dollars  to  fund  and  years  to  complete. 

Until  comparatively  recently,  the  role 
of  tlie  National  Government  in  disaster 
relief  was  relatively  minor.  We  left  the 
burying  of  the  dead  and  the  picking  up 
and  putting  together  of  the  pieces  pretty 
much  to  State  and  local  authorities  and 
to  the  victims  themselves.  While  Wash- 
ington has  obviously  overintruded  in 
many  areas,  in  disaster  relief.  I  regret  to 
say.  there  is  underaction  and  inaction. 
But.  over  the  past  decade,  a  change  in 
thinking  has  occurred.  Congress  has  be- 
gun to  extend  the  Federal  role  and  in- 
crease the  Federal  contribution  in  order 
that  those  whose  homes  and  livelihoods 
have  been  destroyed  may  be  helped  to  re- 
cover as  quickly  and  expeditiously  as 
possible. 

Qui-  approach,  until  now.  has  been  to 
treat  each  disaster  individually.  While 
the  President  was  authorized  to  partici- 
pate, through  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  and  other  agencies,  in  immedi- 
ate rescue  and  relief  operations,  getting 
the  devastated  area  going  again  and  its 
people  back  on  their  feet  agam  was  han- 
dled retroactively  and  on  a  crisis-by- 
crisis  basis.  This  approach  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  tailoring  the  relief  to  the 
calamity.  But  it  also  has  many  shortcom- 
ings, chief  among  them  are: 

First,  the  time  lag  between  the  dis- 
aster and  congressional  recognition  and 
relief: 

Second,  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
type  of  relief  extended: 

Third,  the  failure  of  coordination  be- 
tween the  agencies  involved ; 

Fourth,  the  hit  and  miss  nature  of 
such  an  approach  which  recognizes  some 
disasters  and  ignores  others;  and 

Fifth,  last  but  not  least,  is  the  lack  of 
a  carefully  thought  out  and  administered 
Federal  approach  to  meeting  disasters  to 
insure  that  benefits  are  maximized  and 
the  impact  and  duration  of  the  calamity 
minimized. 

As  Members  of  this  body  know,  I  rep- 
resent a  district  in  Florida  which  among 
others  in  Florida  is  also  hurricane 
prone  and  conscious.  Because  of  my  deep 
interest  and  concern,  when  Camille 
struck  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  accompanied 
the  Flood  Control  Subcommittee  of  the 
Public  Works  Corrunlttee,  of  which  I  am 
ranking  minority  member,  on  an  Inspec- 
tion trip  of  the  Virginia  and  the  gulf 


coast  disaster  areas.  I  cannot  begin  to 
describe  the  fury  of  the  storm  or  the 
devastation  it  left  in  its  wake.  In  Missis- 
sippi alone,  the  zone  of  destruction  was 
30  miles  long  and  a  half-mile  deep.  U[>on 
my  return  to  Washington  what  I  had  wit- 
nessed at  first  hand  moved  me  to  send 
the  following  telegram  to  the  President: 

Having  Just  returned  from  a  Public  Works 
Committee  Inspection  trip  of  the  Gulf  Coast 
and  Virginia  disaster  areas,  I  was  shocked  by 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  devastalioii 
caused  by  Hurricane  Camille.  The  cost  In 
lives  wa«  appalling.  Estimates  of  public  ami 
private  damage  exceed  $1   billion. 

Local.  State,  and  Federal  authorities  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  the  help  and  assist- 
ance they  rendered  to  victims  of  the  storm. 
But  the  task  of  rebuilding  has  just  begun. 
Clearly,  as  we  did  following  the  Alaska 
earthquake.  Northwest  flooding.  Hurricane 
Betsy,  and  the  recent  California  disaster. 
Congress  will  have  to  provide  additional  re- 
habilitation relief  to  the  stricken  areas  and 
their  suffering  people. 

In  my  judgment,  Camllle's  unprecedented 
magnlttide  and  devastation  makes  it  an  ap- 
propriate lime  to  consider  broad  new  legisla- 
tive approaches  for  coping  with  national  dis- 
asters of  this  sort 

To  that  end.  I  respectfully  reque.'t  that 
your  Administration  begin  an  immediate  re- 
view of  existing  programs  in  order  that  you 
may  recommend  to  Congress  measures  for 
supplementing  and  expanding  them  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

I  know  that  President  Nixon  shares 
my  concern  for  victims  of  Camille-type 
disasters  and  will  do  all  in  his  power  to 
comply  with  my  request.  For  us  in  this 
bodj-,  it  is  evident  that  the  time  has 
come  for  a  new  look  at  disaster  relief 
legislation.  An  arsenal  of  options  and 
approaches  for  deahng  with  all  types  of 
emergencies  must  now  be  considered.  In 
the  future,  the  President  must  be  per- 
manently clothed  with  authority  which 
will  enable  him  to  instantly  mobilize  the 
vast  resources  at  Ws  command  in  order 
to  relieve  any  area  afBctcd  by  a  natural 
disaster  and  restore  it  as  a  fimctioning 
social,  economic,  industrial,  and  politi- 
cal imit  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  rationale  for  such  an  approach  is 
simple:  When  a  disaster  hurts  any  area 
of  the  Nation,  it  hurts  the  entire  Nation 
and  all  must  share  in  the  task  of  over- 
coming its  effects. 

It  was  with  this  idea  in  mind  that  con- 
ferees of  the  House  and  Senate  of  which 
I  was  working  with  in  the  House  met 
last  week  to  work  out  an  acceptable 
compromise  on  a  disaster  relief  bill,  in 
the  House,  limited  to  California.  While 
differences  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions  were  substantial,  a  com- 
promise was  eventually  agreed  to  per- 
mitting us  to  extend  immediate  relief  to 
victims  of  recent  national  disasters  like 
Camille  as  well  as  California,  while  lay- 
ing the  legislative  foimdation  for  fram- 
ing a  comprehensive  permanent  ap- 
proach. 

Under  its  provisions  the  President  is 
authorized  to  provide  — 

Temporary  dwelling  accommodations 
for  displaced  individuals  and  families: 

Matching  funds  for  permanent  road 
repairs; 

SBA  loans  for  homes  and  businesses 
destroyed; 
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Farm  loans  for  crop  damage; 

Grants  for  debris  removal  on  both  pub- 
lic and  private  property; 

The  equivalent  of  imemployment  In- 
surance for  all  whose  livelihood  la  de- 
stroyed by  a  disaster; 

An  enlarged  food  stamp  program  for 
disaster  victims ;  and 

Relief  for  timber  growers  and  pur- 
chasers. 

Lookmg  to  the  future,  the  conference- 
approved  bill  authorizes  the  President 
to  provide  assistance  to  States  for  devel- 
oping comprehensive  plans  and  prac- 
ticable programs  for  assisting  individuals 
suffering  losses  as  a  result  of  major 
disasters. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  will  provide  an  authorization 
from  June  1,  1967,  until  December  31, 
1970.  Reauthorization,  of  course,  will  be 
extended  in  its  present  form  beyond  that 
time  and  hopefully,  in  1970.  in  an  even 
more  effective  form  after  we  learn  from 
experiences  in  the  interim. 

But  it  is  my  hope  that  the  interim 
period  will  be  used  by  the  Congress  for 
an  in-depth  study  of  the  entire  disaster 
relief  field  from  flood  insurance  to  de- 
bris cleanup:  from  preventive  measures 
to  rehabilitation  and  renewal.  If  it  is,  by 
the  time  the  present  bill  expires,  per- 
manent legislation  outlining  the  Federal 
role  can  be  ready  for  consideration  and, 
hopefully,  approval  by  the  Congress. 

The  time  is  i>ast  when  what  happens  in 
California,  Minnesota,  Texas,  or  Florida 
can  be  treated  as  an  isolated  event  of  lit- 
tle or  no  concern  to  other  sections  of  the 
country.  Just  as  we  assist  permanently 
depressed  areas  to  become  economically 
self  sufficient,  we  must  assist  areas  tem- 
porarily distressed  and  depressed  by  a 
major  disaster  to  become  self  sufficient 
again  under  permanent  and  predeter- 
mined programs  and  formulas. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  and  belief  that 
Congress  will  rise  to  meet  this  legislative 
challenge  and  responsibility.  I  know  that 
I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  do  so. 

CEN'E&AL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  rmght  be  appropriate  if  I  were  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 
permitted  5  days  to  extend  their  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
[  move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


employees  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem under  the  classified  civil  service. 

Many   of   the  Selective   Service   em- 
ployees are  located  in  cities  or  counties 
having  Federal  employees  of  other  agen- 
cies who  uniformly  come  under  the  pro- 
visions  of   the   Classification   Act.   Al- 
though Selective  Service  employees  are 
Federal  employees  they  have  been  denied 
many  of  the  rights  and  benefits  of  Fed- 
eral employees.  They  are  in  an  anoma- 
lous situation.  The  step  to  bring  them 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Classification 
Act  is  long  overdue.  Tlie  large  propor- 
tion of  Selective  Service  employees  are 
underpaid  and  legislation  is  necessary 
not  only  in  justice  to  the  employees  con- 
cerned but  to  supply  a  missing  link  in 
the  chain  of  Federal  personnel  admin- 
istration. Prior  to  1923  every  Federal  de- 
partment and  agency  largely  went  its 
own  way  in  pay  and  other  conditions  of 
employment.     The     Classification     Act 
brought   both   order  and  equity  out  of 
this  chaos.  The  employees  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  are  in  a  similar  cha- 
otic situation  today  as  were  the  other 
Federal  employees  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Classification  Act. 

The  pioneering  work  being  done  by 
the  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees to  improve  the  pay  and  working 
conditions  of  the  Selective  Service  em- 
ployees has  come  to  my  attention  and 
as  a  result  of  their  efforts  some  steps 
have  been  taken  by  Selective  Service  of- 
ficials to  update  the  pay  structure  of  the 
employees.  However,  the  need  is  for  ac- 
tion by  the  Consrress  to  make  these  em- 
ployees classified  civil  service  employees. 
There  is  real  necessity  to  bring  em- 
ployees of  the  Selective  Service  System 
under  the  Classification  Act  as  soon  as 
possible.  Although  the  Selective  Service 
System  has  become  a  part  of  our  way  of 
life  we  cannot  foretell  the  future.  Selec- 
tive Service  employees  should  have  the 
same  opportunities  as  other  Federal  em- 
ployees have  in  connection  with  trans- 
fers,  promotions,   and   other   personnel 
actions  under  the  classified  civil  service 
system.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  is  very  much  in  the 
public  and  national  interest  as  well  as 
that  of  the  employees  directly  concerned 
and  therefore  should  receive  prompt  and 
favorable  action  by  the  Congress. 


PLANS  OF  SOS  TO  LAUNCH  MASSIVE 
DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  CHICAGO, 
OCTOBER   8   TO    11,    1969 


LEGISLATION  TO  BRING  EMPLOY- 
EES OF  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYS- 
TEM UNDER  CLASSIFIED  CIVIL 
SERVICE 

(Mr.  FRIEDEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  bring 
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(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
caU  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
all  our  fellow  citizens  the  plans  of  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society— 
SDS — to  launch  massive  demonstrations 
in  Chicago  in  October  m  the  apparent 
hope  of  provoking  even  greater  civil  dis- 
order and  violence  than  we  witnessed  at 
the  time  of  the  Democratic  National 
Convention. 

A  brochure  produced  by  the  SDS  na- 
tional office  tmder  the  heading,  "Bring 
the  War  Home."  has  been  given  mass 


distribution  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
brochure  announced  an  SDS  "National 
Action"  against  "war  and  imperialism" 
would  take  place  in  Chicago  from  Oc- 
tober 8  to  11. 1969. 

In  the  way  of  background,  at  the  June 
1969  SDS  National  Convention  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  calling  for  a  massive 
antiwar  demonstration  in  Chicago  m  the 
fall.  This  action  "seeking  to  involve  the 
most  people  possible  in  mihtant  struggle" 
would  be  timed  to  coincide  with  the  trial 
in  that  city  of  eight  individuals — Con- 
spiracy 8 — charged  with  conspiracy  to 
foment  riot  at  the  time  of  the  1968  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention.  "Demands" 
to  be  pubhcized  by  the  Chicago  October 
demonstrations  were : 

First.    Immediate   withdrawal    of    all 
U.S.  occupation  forces  in  Vietnam. 
Second.  Support  for  black  hberation. 
Third.     Free     Huey     Newton — Black 
Panther  Party  official  jailed  after  being 
convicted  of  manslaughter  in  the  death 
of  a  police  officer — and  all  political  pris- 
oners. I 
Fourth.  No  more  surtax.  I 
Fifth.  Independence  for  Puerto  Rico. 
Sixth.    Solidarity    with    the   Conspir- 
acy   8. 

Seventh.  Support  for  GI's  rights  and 
GI  rebellions. 

According  to  the  above-mentioned 
SDS  brochure,  the  forthcoming  Chicago 
demonstrations  are  also  intended  to  "ex- 
press total  support"  for  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  of  South  Vietnam  and  the 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Government 
of  South  Vietnam— both  agencies  of  the 
Vietnamese  Communists. 

The  brochure  invited  readers  to  join 
SDS  and  "tens  of  thousands  of  people" 
who  would  be  demonstrating  in  Chicago. 
Recalling  that  10.000  persons  turned  out 
for  demonstrations  at  the  time  of  the 
Democratic    National    Convention    and 
"tore  up  pig  city  for  5  days."  the  brochure 
emphasized  that  "this  fall,   people  are 
coming  back  to  Chicago — more  powerful, 
better  organized,  and  more  together  than 
we  were  last  August."  SDS  viewed  itself 
as  engaged  in  the  same  struggle  Viet- 
namese   Communists    are    engaged    in 
against  "the  same  enemy"  and  "in  that 
sense  the  Chicago  demonstrations  rep- 
resented an  SDS  effort  to  'establish  an- 
other  front   against   impcriali.sm   right 
here    in    America— to    bring    the    war 
home'."  This  alleged  war  of  liberation 
from  imperialism  is  "a  war  in  which  we 
mu.st  fight,"  and  not  simply  "resist."  the 
brochure  declared.  The  battlegrounds  in 
the  United  States  would  be  found  "in 
black  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try. On  college  campuses.  And  in  the 
high  schools,  in  the  shops  and  on  the 
streets." 

According  to  SDS  official  publication. 
New  Left  Notes.  SDS  plans  call  for  4  days 
of  activity  beginning  with  a  rally  on  Oc- 
tober 8  in  the  memory  of  Che  Guevara 
and  Nguyen  Van  Trol  who.  in  their  words, 
was  a  "Vietnamese  hero  murdered  by  the 
United  States  on  October  15.  1964.  for 
attempting  to  kill— U.S.  Defense  Secre- 
tary—McNamara."  Two  days.  October  9 
and  10.  are  set  aside  for  an  attack  on  the 
schools  and  the  courts,  and  the  final  day, 
October  11,  for  a  massive  march.  The 
actions  planned  around  the  schools  calls 
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for  SDS  members  to  descend  on  certain 
Chicago  high  schools,  break  in  and  race 
around  the  halls  yelling  "jailbreak."  This 
is  intended  to  inspire  the  high  school 
students  to  rise  up  and  join  the  SE>S 
members  iu  the  streets.  In  the  action 
planned  around  the  courts,  SDS  members 
plan  to  stop  the  trial  of  the  eight  indi- 
viduals indicted  in  last  year's  Chicago 
demonstrations. 

The  tactic  which  SDS  proposes  for 
Chicago  in  October  has  been  frankly 
labeled  by  that  organization  as  the  'tac- 
tic of  mass  confrontation."  SDS  leaders 
have  declared  that  "one  of  the  most  im- 
portant i-easons"  for  the  action  is  the 
need  to  build  a  revolutionary  youth 
movement.  The  leaders  feel  that  this  can 
only  be  done  through  an  aggressive  pres- 
entation of  SDS  politics  since  revolu- 
tionaries are  "created  in  struggle  and  not 
through  protest  or  persuasion. '  It  is  the 
opinion  of  SDS  leaders  that  the  1968 
Chicago  demonstrations  did  more  dam- 
age to  this  Nation's  ruling  class,  helped 
build  a  revolutionary  movement  in  this 
country  and  aided  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists in  a  more  concrete  and  signif- 
icaiifrway  than  any  mass  peaceful  gath- 
ering this  country  has  ever  seen. 

Latest  reports  are  that  15  SDS  mem- 
bers were  working  full  time  in  Chicago 
toward  "building  up  the  troops"  for  the 
October  demonstration.  SDS  members 
throughout  the  country  have  been  urged 
to  bring  literature  and  "actions  "  relating 
to  the  Chicago  demonstrations  into  the 
high  schools  and  colleges,  to  beaches, 
parks,  and  drive-ins,  and  into  factories 
and  spots  frequented  by  GIs.  Youths 
have  been  encoui-aged  to  travel  to  Chi- 
cago in  groups  rather  than  as  individuals. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  internal  bick- 
ering within  the  SDS  as  to  the  character 
of  the  October  demonstrations,  and  there 
is  some  indication  that  the  SDS  will  not 
receive  the  full  support  of  other  revolu- 
tionary groups. 

I  am  .sure  everyone  recalls  the  tactic 
yf  violence  and  disruption  erupted  in  a 
manner  to  shock  the  Nation  and  the 
world  at  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention held  in  Chicago  in  August  1968. 
Violence  has  become  one  of  the  most  se- 
rious domestic  problems  confronting  the 
United  States.  As  chainnan  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  which 
has  been  holding  hearings  on  the  in- 
volvement of  SDS  in  revolutionai-y  vio- 
lence, I  am  exceedingly  concerned  that 
the  concept  of  violence  has  become  an 
Integral  part  of  the  philosophy  of  SDS. 
In  my  opinion,  the  authorities  In  the 
great  city  of  Chicago  should  promptly 
and  firmly  announce  to  those  intending 
to  participate  in  the  SI>S  sponsoi-ed  Oc- 
tober demonstrations,  that  lawlessness, 
disruption  of  schools  and  courts,  and  in- 
citement to  rioting  and  violence  will  not 
be  tolerated.  It  should  be  made  clear 
to  the  SDS,  its  membei-s,  adherents,  and 
followers  that  intimidation  and  dismp- 
tion  as  well  as  attempted  or  actual  de- 
struction, assaults,  rioting,  burning, 
plimdering  or  other  crimes  in  the  city 
of  Chicago  will  be  promptly  met  wtih 
arrest  and  such  force  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  or  to  quell  such  acts. 


All  American  citizens  have  the  right 
to  peacefully  petition  Government  offi- 
cials for  the  redress  of  grievances.  Such 
petitions  when  properly  presented  should 
be  heard  and  considered.  But  no  orga- 
nization should  be  permitted  to  em- 
ploy intimidation,  unlawful  coercion,  or 
violence  to  impose  its  will  or  to  achieve 
Its  alm£.  If  permitted,  the  rights  of  oth- 
er citizens  are  violated.  If  permitted,  the 
government  has  defaulted  in  its  obliga- 
tion to  insure  domestic  tranquility,  and 
our  society  will  suffer  irreparable  harm. 


WORDS  WITHOUT  DEEDS 

(Mr.  HICKS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  le- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Washington 
Post  financial  editor,  Hobart  Rowen 
writes: 

Achieving  the  worst  of  both  worlds — 
higher  unemployment  and  continued  in- 
flation— is  a  difficult  trick,  last  accomplished 
by  President  Ehsenhower.  It  would  be  un- 
fortunate if  President  Nixon  .  .  ,  lets  it 
happen  again. 

Nevertheless,  a  growing  number  of  na- 
tional publications  have  expressed  fears 
that  if  the  Nixon  administration  con- 
tinues to  pursue  a  tough  monetary  policy 
without  intrevening  in  the  present  wage- 
price  spiral,  it  will  finally  succeed  in 
provoking  a  general  recession  without 
ending  inflation. 

Pi-om  its  first  days  in  office  the  Nixon 
administration  has  been  saying  that  it 
regards  the  control  of  inflation  as  the 
No.  1  economic  pi-oblem  of  the  country. 
Yet.  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  for  the  first  8  months  of  the  new 
administration  is  nearly  double  that  of 
last  year.  Although  the  facts,  as  adduced 
by  his  own  staff,  seem  to  contradict  the 
President,  he  continues  to  maintain  that 
the  current  monetarj'  squeeze  is  prefer- 
able to  either  selective  credit  controls  or 
wage-price  guidelines. 

Por  all  practical  purposes,  the  only 
visible  impact  of  the  money  squeeze  has 
beeti  on  homebuilding,  where  consti-uc- 
tion  starts  have  dropped  30  percent  since 
tlie  beginning  of  the  year.  Recently  pub- 
lished studies  by  two  highly  regarded 
economic  consulting  firms,  the  Lionel 
Edie  Co.  and  the  Boston-Rinfret  Co.,  in- 
dicate that  not  only  Is  the  rest  of  the 
economy  generally  unaffected,  but  that 
there  is  a  very  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  business  investment  boom — 
which  tight  money  is  intended  to  short 
circuit — will  accelerate  sharply  in  coming 
months.  PieiTe  Rinfret,  a  close  economic 
adviser  to  President  Nixon  dui-lng  the 
1968  campaign,  concludes  tliat  the  ad- 
ministration's inonetaiT  policy  has  been 
"notoriously  imsuccessful  in  slowing 
down  the  economy.  ' 

So  far  as  housing  goes,  however,  the 
word  is  "recession"  with  forecasts  that 
things  are  bound  to  get  worse  before  they 
get  better.  In  August,  I  attended  an  ex- 
ecutive board  meeting  of  the  Home 
Builders  Association  of  Greater  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  where  I  was  informed  that  many 
homebuilders  in  the  Sixth  Congressional 


District  are  finding  it  near  impossible  to 
obtain  future  financing  and  thus  cutting 
back  on  actual  construction.  Perhaps 
even  more  important  is  that  many  local 
contractors  are  being  forced  to  lay  off 
large  numbers  of  employees. 

I  find  these  comments  to  be  ver>'  im- 
portant because  they  illustrate  a  serious 
situation  which  exists  in  countless  com- 
mimities  across  our  Nation.  Michael 
Sumlchrast,  economist  for  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders,  predicts 
that  the  annual  rate  of  housing  starts 
will  drop  below  1  million  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  It  had  been  nearly  1.9  million 
at  the  beginning  of  1969  and  with  Con- 
gress calling  for  a  housing  goal  of  2.6 
million  new  imlts  a  year  for  the  next  10 
years. 

Ju.'rt  this  past  week.  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Governor  J.  Dewey  Daane  revealed 
the  first  results  of  a  long-term  official 
study  on  the  impact  of  monetary  policy — 
and  tliey  confirm  the  fact  that  housing 
gets  lilt  first  and  hardest  by  tight  money. 
Consequently,  as  far  as  the  housing  in- 
dusti-j-  is  concerned,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration is  already  following  a  p>olicy  of 
"selective  credit  controls,"  except  that 
they  alone  have  been  selected  by  the 
administration  for  control. 

This  past  July  30,  in  the  midst  of 
towering  inflation,  United  States  Steel 
hiked  its  price  4.8  percent.  Nothing  but 
silence  from  the  White  House.  The 
ground  employees  of  Pan  American 
World  Airways  just  landed  a  3-year. 
37 '  2 -percent  wage  increase.  No  comment 
from  tl}e  White  House. 

In  the  past,  the  White  House  has  taken 
a  keen/interest  in  such  matters.  We  recall 
that  President  Kennedy's  tough  response 
to  United  States  Steel's  $6-a-ton,  acro-ss- 
the-board  increase  was  responsible  for 
the  big  steel  firm  rescinding  the  boost. 
And  President  Johnson's  tough  policy  of 
"jawboning"  labor  and  industiy  won 
wide  praise  for  helping  keep  the  lid  on 
the  wage-price  inflationary  spiral.  But. 
apparently  the  Nixon  administration 
believes  it  is  wrong  to  intervene  when  a 
corporation  boosts  prices  excessively  or 
when  a  imion  cotmters  with  a  similar 
wage  demand.  As  one  economist  put  It. 
"President  Nixon's  silence  seems  a  tacit 
signal  to  corporations  and  unions,  the  lid 
is  off." 

Ceitainly,  within  our  free-enterprise 
system  few  people  want  to  see  Govern- 
ment-imposed wage  and  price  controls. 
However,  many  knowledgeable  observers 
t>elieve  that  tmless  the  administration 
soon  changes  tactics  in  its  presently  un- 
successful battle  against  Inflation,  con- 
trols may  t>ecome  tmavoidable.  Tlie 
January  1969  annual  i-ep>ort  of  the  out- 
going Council  of  Economic  Advisers  en- 
doised  the  need  for  wage -price  guide- 
posts,  arrived  at  in  consul tati:>n  with 
management  and  labor,  and  for  an  exec- 
utive department  agency  to  focus  public 
opinion  upon  wage-price  behavior  which 
threatens  our  economic  stability. 

The  President  must  act  now  to  estab- 
lish such  wage-price  guidelines  in  order 
to  give  the  economy  a  hand-hold  on 
further  inflation.  This  action  could  well 
provide  the  economy  with  the  necessary 
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antidote  to  inflation,  while  reducing  the 
possibility  of  future  Government  con- 
trols. 

THE  PRESIDENT  SHOULD  REQUIRE 
THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  TO 
SUPPORT  THE  GOVERNMENT 
BOND  MARKET 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  where  is 
the  Federal  Reserve  System?  That  is  the 
question  that  everyone  is  asking  in  the 
wake  of  news  reports  that  the  Treasury 
Department  will  be  paying  8-percent  in- 
terest on  nearly  $9  billion  worth  of  bor- 
rowings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  run  out  on  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  is  not  supporting  the 
Government  bond  market.  It  has  aban- 
doned its  responsibility  in  a  disgraceful 
manner. 

The  8-percent  interest  rate  is  the 
hiahest  on  Government  borrowings  since 
1859.  This  is  money  out  of  the  pockets 
of  every  taxpayer.  It  is  an  unnecessary 
gouging  of  the  people.  It  could  be  pre- 
vented if  the  Federal  Reserve  would  move 
to  support  the  Government  bond  mar- 
ket and  drive  the  interest  rates  down. 
The  President  has  a  lesponsibility  in  this 
area  and  should  personally  and  official- 
ly act  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  should  demand  today  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  fulfill  its  monetary  role. 
The  President  should  go  to  the  mat  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  before  the  day  is 
out. 

We  are  now  reaping  the  results  of 
months  of  delay  and  drift  and  apathy 
on  monetary  policy.  It  is  the  height  of 
irresponsibility  for  the  President,  the 
Federal  Reserve,  the  Trea.sury  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Congress  to  allow  Govern- 
ment securities — backed  by  the  Nation's 
full  faith  and  credit — to  be  sold  at  8-per- 
cent Interest  rates. 

The  President  cannot  dodge  the  issue. 
It  is  the  President's  duty  tmder  the  U.S. 
Constitution  to  enforce  the  laws  passed 
by  Congress — not  the  Federal  Reserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  news  story  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  detailing  the  plans  of  the  Treas- 
un-  Department  to  market  securities  at 
8  percent: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept.  18,  1969] 
Treasury  Ofters  Interest  Up  to  8  Percent 
ON  Notes  in  S8  9   Btllion  Refinancing — 
Officials    Also   Say   More    Cash    May    Be 
Needed  To  Cover  Spending  Surge.  Tax  Lag 
Washington. — The    Treasury    offered    in- 
terest rates  ranging  up  to  8"^  on  three  new 
issues  of  notes  in  exchange  for  $8.9  billion  of 
securities  maturing  in  the  next  few  months. 
Officials  also  said  the  Treasury  soon  may 
have  to  borrow  more  new  cash  than  antici- 
pated because  of  a  smaller  than  projected 
eain  in  corporate  taxes  and  an  imexpected 
.surge  in  Federal  spending. 

TTie  8''^  interest  rate  on  the  new  notes  is 
the  highest  on  a  comparable  Treasury  security 
since  1859,  when  rates  ranged  up  to  12 "t  on 


some  issues,  the  Treasury  Under  Secretary  for 
Monetary  Affairs.  Paul  A.  Volcker,  said.  The 
7.75  "r  coupon  on  18-month  notes  Issued 
Aug.  15  previously  had  ranked  as  the  highest 
since  that  pre-Clvll  War  peak 

The  Treasury  offered  a  choice  of  these  new 
Issues,  all  to  be  dated  Oct    1 : 

A  19 'i -month  note  carrying  an  8'^;  coupon 
at  par,  to  mature  May  15.  1971. 

A  three-year-17'2-month  note  carrying  a 
7=4%  coupon  at  par,  to  mature  May  15.  1973. 

A  Elx-year-lO'2-month  note  carrying  a 
7V2  '"o  coupon  at  a  discount  price  of  99.50  to 
yield  7.59'^  maturing  Aug.  15,  1976. 

NO  CASH  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

No  cash  subsciptions  will  be  accepted,  the 
Treasury  emphasized,  as  the  new  notes  will 
be  issued  only  in  exchange  for  any  of  these 
older  securities: 

$6.4  billion  of  4"".  bonds  Issued  In  1957  and 
maturing  Oct.   1. 

$159  million  of  I'z":  notes  dating  from 
1951,  also  maturing  Oct    1. 

S2.48  billion  of  2''2'"'  bonds  Issued  in  1943 
and  coming  due  Dec.   15. 

Subscription  books  will  be  open  at  the 
Treasury  and  all  Federal  Reserve  Banks  and 
branches  on  Monday  through  Wednesday  next 
week,  the  department  said,  with  subscrip- 
tions mailed  before  midnight  Sept.  24  being 
considered  timely.  Oct.  1  was  set  as  payment 
and  delivery  date. 

Of  the  total  maturlni^  issues.  $7.C  bllUon 
are  in  private  hands  and  8.128  billion  are 
held  by  Federal  Reserve  Banks  and  other 
Governmnet  Investment  accounts.  Private 
investors,  the  Treasury  said,  hold  all  of  the 
1  ij  ' ;  notes.  $5.48  billion  of  the  4'i  bonds  and 
$.1.97  billion  of  the  2ii  'r  bonds. 

INTEREST    DATE 

Interest  on  the  new  8'v  notes  will  be  pay- 
able on  May  15  and  Nov.  15.  1970.  and  on 
May  15.  19'71.  Interest  on  the  "^^''o  notes 
wili  be  payable  on  each  May  15  and  Nov.  15 
until  maturity,  and  interest  on  the  l\'2'^o 
notes  will  be  payable  on  Feb.  15  and  Aug.  15 
until  maturity.  Various  adjustments  will  be 
made  for  par  value  and  issue  price  differen- 
tials. 

While  the  new  notes  will  be  available — as 
usual — in  denominations  as  small  as  $1,000, 
Mr.  Volcker  expressed  doubt  that  they  would 
lure  large  amounts  of  deposits  from  savings 
and  loan  associations,  which  generally  are  re- 
stricted to  paying  4'4^r  on  passbook  ac- 
counts. The  fees  involved  In  purchasing  small 
blocks  of  eligible  maturing  issues  would  cut 
into  the  yield,  he  said,  observing  also  the 
relatively  long  maturities  on  the  three  new 
issues. 

It  is  at  least  a  possibility,  Mr.  Volcker  said, 
that  the  Treasury  will  end  up  with  net  bor- 
rowing -somewhat"  more  than  the  $8  billion 
previously  estimated  dur;ng  this  second  half 
of  calendar  1969  There  is  'more  than  usual 
uncertainty."  he  said,  because  the  Treasury's 
cash  balance  has  been  undergoing  unusual 
■gyrations"  lately.  Early  m  the  month,  he 
said,  farm  price-support  payments  proved 
"much  larger"  than  planned,  and  a  number 
of  other  budget  outlays  were  also  bigger  than 
expected. 

While  expressing  hope  that  these  were  only 
temporary  bulges  that  will  be  offset  by  re- 
duced outlays  later,  Mr.  Volcker  said  it  ap- 
pears that  net  new  issues  of  marketable  se- 
curities will  have  to  be  between  $2.8  billion 
and  $3.8  billion  before  year-end.  Logic  indi- 
cates, he  said,  that  much  or  even  all  of  the 
financing  should  be  in  short-term  tax-an- 
ticipation bills."  which  may  be  use  in  lieu 
of  cash  to  make  income-tax  payment.s  during 
the  first  half  of  1970. 

Tight  conditions  may  well  cause  "attrition" 
of  more  than  the  normal  10'';  in  the  current 
refunding.    Mr.    Volcker    said,    so    that    the 


Treasury  would  have  to  do  extra  borrowing 
to  cover  those  maturing  securities  that  hold- 
ers turn  in  for  cash  instead  of  for  new  secu- 
rities So  the  gross  new  market  financing 
before  year-end.  he  said,  will  like'.y  be  at 
least  $5  billion.  Against  the  previously  esti- 
mated $8  billion  net  financing.  Mr.  Volcker 
said,  the  Treasury  has  already  accomplished 
$52  billion. 

The  department  will  "certainly"  turn  to 
the  market  for  new  cash  in  the  second  part 
of  October,  he  i;aid.  but  how  much  will  be 
sought  then  and  how  much  In  November  or 
"even  later  '  remains  to  be  determined. 

Wall  Street  dealers  in  Treasury  securities 
appeared  unanimous  in  describing  the  ex- 
change terms  as  "surprisingly  generous." 
Nevertheless,  they  also  atreeJ.  available  in- 
vestment funds  are  at  sucn  a  low  ei>b  cur- 
rently that  a  larger-than-usual  "attrition" 
on  the  offering  is  indicateu. 

"Plenty  of  investors  are  so  strapped  for 
cash  that  they  probably  couldn't  swap  for 
securities  even  at  a  15' n  yield,'  one  special- 
ist remarked.  In  the  past,  Treasury  officials 
have  called  a  refinancing  operation  success- 
ful when  10  "t  or  less  of  the  maturing  issues 
were  exchanged  for  cash. 

Market  professionals  guessed  there  might 
be  a  very  heavy  demand  for  the  longest  ma- 
turity of  the  three  new  7*2  ■:;  notee,  which 
they  said  had  been  priced  particularly  attrac- 
tive by  the  Treasury  in  an  att«npt  to 
"stretch"  the  average  life  of  the  Govern- 
ment's debt.  The  actual  yield  of  7.69%  on 
these  notes  was  far  more  liberal  than  antici- 
pated; beforehand,  the  industry  bad  widely 
predicted  a  fresh  seven-year  note  to  return 
"more  than  7.40';,  though  certainly  less  than 
7.50%." 

This  elation  over  the  7.59%  yield  was.  how- 
ever, heavily  tempered  by  a  suspicioa  among 
at  least  some  dealers  that  the  lofty  return 
possibly  carried  significant  Implications  In 
regard  to  the  Government's  an tl -Inflation 
credit  policies.  Federal  monetary  authorities 
m-iy  well  have  designed  the  lucrative  terms 
to  ensure  that  additional  funds  will  be 
drained  from  the  private  sector,  several 
specialists  reasoned. 

"The  7.59%  yield  likely  wUl  attract  a  lot  of 
money  away  from  the  various  savings  institu- 
tions, and  thereby  cause  a  further  slump  in 
the  housing  industry  and  other  mortgage 
areas."  one  specialist  asserted.  "Both  the 
Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System  are 
well  aware  of  this,  and  it  may  be  their  way  of 
saying  they  plan  to  keep  up  tight-credit  pres- 
sure untii  the  inflationary  psychology  is 
whipped."  he  added 

Another  dealer  observed:  "Some  people 
have  interpreted  recent  banking  statistics  to 
mean  the  Federal  Reserve  was  beginning  to 
switch  toward  an  easier-money  stance,  but 
the  terms  on  these  new  notes  certainly  seem 
to  dispel  that  conclusion.  If  anything,  one 
might  guess  the  Federal  Reserve  is  deter- 
mined to  slow  business  activity  regardless 
of  who  gels  hurt." 

Separately,  the  Treasury  made  it»  routine 
monthly  offer  of  $1  billion  one-year  bills  and 
$500  million  nine-month  bills  to  replace  a 
like  amount  maturing  Sept.  30,  setting  1:30 
p.m.  EDT  next  Tuesday  as  deadline  for 
tenders. 

The  likelihood  of  a  slowdown  in  the  rise  in 
corporate  profits,  the  Budget  Bureau  said 
separately  yesterday,  is  a  key  cause  of  its  re- 
ducing an  earlier  estimate  of  Treasury  t.ix 
collections.  While  reiterating  President  Nix- 
on's intention  to  keep  Federal  spending 
within  a  $192.9  billion  limit,  the  bureau  said 
it  appears  that  revenues  will  be  $198  8  billion 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  or  $400  mil- 
lion less  than  projected  last  May  20.  On  this 
baas,  the  budget  surplus  woud  be  $5.9  bil- 
lion, rather  than  the  $6.3  billion^  targeted 
previously. 
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TWO    BASES    TOR    BSTTMATES 


On  the  "national  Income"  basis,  which  ex- 
cludes changes  In  Inventory  values,  the 
bureau  estimated  that  pretax  corporate  pro- 
fits In  calendar  year  1969  will  be  a  record 
$94.5  billion,  or  $6  6  billion  more  than  the 
high  of  $87.9  billion  reached  in  1968.  But 
In  May.  the  bureau  had  estimated  a  $7.9 
billion  profits  climb  to  $97  billion,  from  a 
1968  total  that  then  was  believed  to  be  $89  1 
billion.  Last  year,  profits  by  this  measure  in- 
creased by  a  more  rapid  $8  7  billion  On  the 
more  commonly  cited  Commerce  Department 
basis,  the  corporate  profits  total  in  1968  was 
$911  billion  before  taxes  and  $49.8  billion 
after  taxes. 

The  Administration  Is  estimating  gross  na- 
tional product  for  1969  at  a  record  $932  bil- 
lion, the  bureau  said,  an  increase  of  $66.3 
billion  from  last  years  $865.7  billion.  GNP 
measures  both  Government  and  private  out- 
put of  goods  and  services.  The  figures  for  this 
year  and  last  both  were  revised  upward  by 
about  $5  billion,  so  there  hasn't  been  any 
appreciable  change  in  the  Administration's 
assessment  of  the  pace  of  overall  economic 
activity  since  its  May  review. 

Personal  income,  however,  is  slated  to  rise 
by  $57.1  billion  to  $745  billion  this  year,  the 
buvau  report  showed,  a  more  marked  ad- 
vaACC.than  the  $53.2  billion  previously  pro- 
jected. 

Estimates  of  tax  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year 
also  were  pared,  the  Budget  Bureau's  "sum- 
mer review"  said,  because  of  "recent  experi- 
ence with  collections"  and  delay  In  Congres- 
sional enactment  of  the  perennially  unsuc- 
cessful request  for  new  "user  charges." 

About  $4  billion  of  the  estimated  revenue 
total,  the  bureau  noted,  hinges  on  Congress 
extending  the  10  "c  Income-tax  surcharge  at  a 
6%  rate  starting  Jan.  1.  extending  excise 
taxes  and  repealing  the  1%  tax  credit  for 
business  Investment  In  equipment. 

Spending  plans  of  individual  departments 
still  are  highly  tenatlve,  the  bureau  stressed, 
because  Congress  has  yet  to  complete  work 
on  any  of  the  regular  appropriations  bills 
for  the  fiscal  year  that's  already  almost  one- 
fourth  over.  But.  naainly  because  Interest 
costs  on  the  national  debt  keep  rising,  the 
bureau  noted  the  Treasury.  Itself,  is  expected 
to  spend  $18.44  billion,  or  $885  million  more 
than  estimated  in  mid-April. 


TRIBUTE    TO    DREW     PEARSON 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  voice  of  my  friend  Drew 
Pearson,  has  been  stilled  by  death.  It  ■was 
a  voice  which  was  sometimes  harsh  with 
Members  of  this  House  and  the  institu- 
tion of  Congress.  In  fact  four  Members 
of  Congress  went  to  jail  because  of  that 
voice.  It  may  seem  strange  for  a  Con- 
gressman to  praise  such  a  voice  and  to 
mourn  its  silence,  but  I,  for  one,  believe 
truth  is  more  important  than  comfort, 
and  exposxu-e  of  that  which  is  wrong- 
doing. Drew  Pearson  was  not  silent,  and 
as  gentle  as  he  was  in  private  life,  he  was 
equally  as  determined  in  his  public  role 
to  expose  those  who  had  failed  in  their 
public  duty. 

The  title  of  his  voice  was  "muckraker." 
and  Drew  Pearson  gloried  in  that  title 
and  role.  And  for  40  years,  he  played  it 
well  to  the  good  of  the  Nation.  His  job 
was  not  to  comfort  the  comfortable,  but 


"to  afflict  the  comfortable  and  comfort 
the  afflicted."  There  is  no  need  to  defend 
such  a  role,  nor  to  defend  Drew  Pear- 
son. His  works  and  words  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  where  they  may  have  been 
faulty,  that  too  speaks  for  itself.  And  the 
public  Pearson  followed  the  Quaker  dic- 
tates of  the  private  Pearson  in  never  be- 
in?  afraid  to  admit  mistakes,  or  fault. 
There  is,  however  a  necessity  to  remind 
ourselves  and  the  journalistic  profession 
of  the  need  for  men  to  play  the  Pearson 
role,  uncomfortable  and  difficult  as  that 
maj»'  be.  Jack  Anderson,  Drew's  talented 
associate,  will  ably  continue  his  column 
with,  I  hope,  equal  or  even  greater  suc- 
ce.ss.  Yet,  there  is  a  need  for  more. 

Drew  Pearson  made  clear  the  need  for 
the  press  to  continue  and  enlarge  its 
historic  role  of  exposing  public  wrong 
doing,  no  matter  who  or  what  is  involved. 
Ore  occasions  both  the  press  and  the 
electronic  media  seem  to  have  forgotten 
why  a  free  press  is  guaranteed  in  the 
Constitution  and  instead  they  have  con- 
centrated on  profits.  Drew  Pearson 
through  his  columns  and  his  radio  and 
TV  shows  demonstrated  the  vital  need 
of  a  free  press  as  a  check  on  the  powers 
of  government  and  the  powers  of  the 
prl'vileged. 

The  role  Drew  Pearson  played  was  a 
harsh  one,  one  which  stimg  men  and  in- 
stitutions to  the  quick.  However,  he  was  a 
far  different  man  in  private  than  he  was 
in  public  and  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  warm  and  gracious  man,  who  was 
hidden  behind  the  public  mask.  I  knew 
him  as  a  friend  and  as  a  gracious  human 
being,  as  well  as  the  public  man  who 
would  criticize  if  he  felt  it  necessai-y. 

Both  the  public  and  the  private  Drew 
Pearson  will  be  missed.  For  many  years 
he  served  as  the  conscience  of  America, 
and  it  is  a  tribute  to  him  that  a  new  breed 
of  reporters  has  grown  up  to  follow  in 
his  tradition.  We  will  not  have  another 
Drew  Pearson,  but  his  works  both  public 
and  private  will  live  on  as  a  lasting 
monument  to  the  complex  and  vital  man 
he  was. 

Memorial  services  for  Drew  Pearson 
were  held  at  the  National  Cathedral  in 
Washington,  DC,  on  September  4.  In 
the  Quaker  tradition  friends  of  Drew 
spoke  informally  and  movingly  of  him, 
hLs  family  and  his  works,  as  follows: 

Jack  Anderson;  Mayor  Walter  Wash- 
ington of  Washington,  D.C:  the  Honor- 
able Wayne  L.  Morse;  and  Tylor  Abell. 

Comments  by  Jack  Anderson  follow : 

There  are  no  words  that,  in  two  minutes, 
can  capture  the  past  22  years,  no  words  that 
can  describe  my  deep  feelings  for  Drew 
Pearson.  To  me,  he  was  a  giant,  a  man  of 
courage  and  conviction,  yet  never  without 
compassion.  He  who  believes  Is  strong;  he 
who  doubts  is  weak.  Drew  had  the  strong 
convictions  that  made  him  a  master  of  those 
who  were  weak  and  wavering.  I  searched  the 
scriptures  for  the  right  words  to  say  here  this 
morning.  I  finally  selected  these  words  from 
Edwin  Markham: 

God  Give  Us  Men!  A  Time  Like  This  Demands 
Strong  Minds,  Great  Hearts,  True  Faith  and 

Ready  Hands: 
Men  Whom  the  Spoils  of  Office  Cannot  Buy; 
Men  Who  Possess  Opinions  and  a  Will; 
Men  Who  Have  Honor;   Men  Who  Will  Not 

Lie; 
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Men   Who   can   Stand   Before   a  Demagogue 

And  Damn  His  Treacherous  Flatteries  With- 
out Winking; 

Tall  Men.  Sun-Crowned,  Who  Live  Above  the 
Fog 

In  Public  Duty  and  in  Private  Thinking. 

Such  a  man  was  Drew  Pearson. 

Comments  by  Mayor  Walter  Washing- 
ton: 

I  direct  your  attention  to  the  23rd  Psalm— 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall  not  want. 
He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures: 
He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters.  He  re- 
storeth  my  soul.  He  leadeth  me  in  the  paths 
of  righteouEne.<;s  for  his  name's  sake.  Yea, 
though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil :  For  thou 
art  with  me;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  com- 
fort me. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  have  labored 
in  the  vineyard  with  this  great  hvimanit.ir- 
ian.  In  his  lifetime.  Drew  Pearson  led  many 
young  people  out  of  the  shadows  and  into 
the  sunlight,  out  of  fear  toward  courage, 
away  from  evil  into  happy  useful  lives.  As  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  Big  Brothers  movement 
he  had  a  miraculous  gift  for  communicating 
the  force  of  his  own  dreams  to  others  to  the 
end  that  countless  little  brothers  were  helped 
by  bigger  brothers  to  surmount  the  obstacles 
in  their  path  toward  adulthood. 

His  deep  belief  in  his  fellowmen  gave 
strength  to  all  who  worked  with  him  to  al- 
leviate social  ills  and  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  of  the  downtrodden.  He  believed  and 
helped  others  to  believe  in  freedom,  equality. 
Justice  and  opportunity  for  all. 

The  citizens  of  the  Nation's  Capital — the 
capital  of  the  free  world  as  he  described  It — 
now  humbly  pray  that  he  be  granted  peace 
everlasting  and  that  the  blessings  of  the  Lord 
rest  upon  his  family. 

Comments  by  the  Honorable  Wayne 
L.  Morse : 

Friends:  We  gather  at  this  memorial  serv- 
ice, ac  free  men  and  women,  to  express  our 
reverent  appreciation  for  the  life  of  Drew 
Pearson.  It  was  a  life  which,  in  keeping  with 
his  Quaker  background,  was  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  mankind  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  conscience.  He  was  more  than  a  Jour- 
nalist; he  was  a  humanitarian;  he  was  a 
citizen-statesman. 

Bom  to  Quaker  parents  in  Evanston,  Illi- 
nois, on  December  13,  1897,  Andrew  Russell 
Pearson  lived  most  of  his  boyhood  in  Swarth- 
more,  Pennsylvania,  where  his  father  was 
Professor  of  Speech.  After  his  gradviatlon.  in 
1919.  from  Swarthmore  College,  having  been 
an  editor  of  the  college  newspaper  and  wear- 
ing a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key.  Drew  Pearson 
walked  forth  into  the  world  with  his  con- 
science as  his  guide.  He  volunteered  for  two 
years  of  service  in  Serbia  to  supervise  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  post- 
war relief  program  in  Balkan  villages. 

Often,  over  the  years  of  my  friendship  with 
him,  I  heard  Drew  discuss  the  influence  of 
his  work  for  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  upon  some  of  his  later  views  on 
foreign  policy.  It  brought  him  into  a  cloee 
and  affectionate  understanding  of  the  Slavic 
people.  They  expressed  some  of  their  appreci- 
ation of  his  dedication  to  helping  others  help 
themselves  in  recovering  from  the  ravages  of 
war  by  naming  a  Serbian  town,  Pearsono- 
vitch.  in  his  honor. 

It  was  the  Americans  FYlends  Service  Com- 
mittee that  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Peace 
Corps  of  which  Drew  was  a  staunch  sup- 
porter. In  fact,  some  of  the  advisors  who 
helped  to  set  up  the  Peace  Corps  were  se- 
lected from  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  with  which  Drew  continued  to 
maintain  a  close  aesociation.  In  support  of  all 
its  work. 
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To  fully  appreciate  this  great  American's 
public  service  we  should  never  forget  that  he 
was  a  Humanist.  Influenced  early  in  his  life 
by  spiritual  teachings  that,  although  there  Is 
much  about  immortality  that  we  do  not 
know,  there  is  a  very  real  immortality  of  in- 
fluence resulting  from  practicing  spiritual 
values  m  person-to-person  relationships. 

Drew  Pearson  applied  his  spiritual  beliefs. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  a  long-time 
president  of  the  Washington  DC.  chapter  of 
Big  Brothers,  devoted  to  combating  Juvenile 
delinquency.  The  Big  Brother  concept  of  One- 
Man-One-Boy  relationship,  as  a  means  of 
graduating  potential  delinquent  boys  into 
responsible  citizenship,  is  one  of  Drew's 
legacies  to  our  youth. 

Drew  Pearson  liked  young  people  He  had 
faith  in  them.  He  helped  them  in  many,  many 
ways  about  which  the  general  public  knew 
verv  little.  Sometimes  we  were  privileged  to 
look  into  the  mirror  reflecting  his  love  and 
understanding  of  children  when  one  of  his 
columns  took  the  form  of  a  letter  to  his 
grandchildren  Those  letters  also  portrayed 
the   gentle,   human   qualities   of   this   great 

man. 

For  a  number  of  years,  he  made  an  annual 
practice  of  taking  troupes  of  professional  en- 
tertainers, including  the  popular  Harlem 
Globetrotters,  to  visit  American  overseas 
bases  at  Christmas  time. 

In  1952.  he  organized  a  committee  called 
■Americans  Against  Bombs  of  Bigotry"  to 
combat  the  bombing  of  schools  and  places 
of  worship  that  had  resulted  from  racial  and 
religious  intolerance.  Drew  Pearson  was 
largely  responsible  for  raising  the  money  to 
rebuild  the  Clinton.  Tennessee,  .schoolhouse. 
In  1953.  he  organized  the  "Americans  Con- 
science Ftmd"  to  assist  victinas  of  racial 
bigotry.  These  are  among  the  legacies  of  his 
humanltarlanlsm. 

In  public  affairs  and  politics.  Drew  Pear- 
son s  brilliance,  courage,  and  devotion  to  oiu' 
system  of  constitutional  self-government  in- 
spired millions  of  Americans  throughout  his 
great  career.  His  acts  of  courage  were  count- 
less. 

When  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  in  the  hey- 
day of  its  post-war  revival.  Drew  waged  a 
powerful  radio  campaign  against  it,  climaxed 
by  his  famous  broadcast  from  the  State 
Capitol  In  Atlanta.  Georgia.  It  was  in  that 
speech,  on  July  21.  1946.  that  he  answered 
the  dare  from  the  Klan  to  come  to  Georgia. 
His  innumerable  clashes  with  dishonest 
and  corrupt  officials  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment demonstrated  a  courage  rooted  In  sin- 
cerity, conscience,  and  conviction.  The 
record  of  his  service  to  his  generation  and 
all  to  follow  Is  a  significant  part  of  this 
period  of  American  history. 

He  recognized  the  truth  of  Jefferson's  com- 
ment that  a  Democracy  can  be  no  stronger 
than  the  enlightenment  of  its  people.  He 
deplored  the  growing  trend  toward  govern- 
ment by  secrecy  and  executive  supremacy 
in  our  nation.  His  muckraking  of  the  con- 
cealment of  facts  from  the  American  people 
bv  departments  of  the  executive  branch — 
frequently  including  the  White  House  it- 
self—produced  some  of  his  most  penetrating 
columns.  The  concealment  by  members  of 
Congress  of  their  conflict-of-interest,  finan- 
cial manipulations  made  him  a  crusader  for 
years  in  support  of  effective  and  meaningful 
public-disclosure  legislation  which  would 
give  the  people  the  facts  about  the  sources 
and  amounts  of  income  not  only  of  all  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  but  members  of  the  Ju- 
diciary and  Executive  branches  in  the  high- 
er-pay brackets. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  Drew  Pearson 
helped  keep  many  public  officials  honest. 
He  did.  Most  public  officials  are  honest,  and 
Drew  often  said  so  in  his  columns.  Un- 
fortunately, there  Is  a  small  minority  that 
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yields  to  temptation  now  and  tUen.  Another 
group  might  become  wayward  If  It  were  not 
for  the  possibility  that,  should  they  leave 
the  straight  and  narrow,  they  might  retid 
about  it  in  the  column  of  Pearson  and 
Anderson. 

His  contributions  to  the  foreign  affairs 
of  our  nation  put  us  forever  in  his  debt.  In 
1947.  Drew  Pearson  helped  symbolize  the 
need  for  free  nations  to  Join  In  feeding  a 
weakened  Europe,  by  staging  the  Friendship 
Train.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  called 
it  "one  of  the  greatest  projects  ever  born 
of  American  journalism". 

He  donated  thousands  of  dollars  of  his  own 
money,  endless  time  and  energy,  to  get  the 
train  rolling  across  the  United  States.  Seven 
hundred  carloads  of  food  and  other  supplies, 
worth  40  million  dollars,  were  collected  by 
patriotic  Americans  and  sent  to  Prance  and 
Italy  to  promote  the  cause  of   friendship. 

Democratic  leaders  of  France  and  Italy 
stated  that  this  meaningful,  symbolic  ges- 
ture in  support  of  friendship  helped  in  their 
contest  vrtth  Communism.  You  will  remem- 
ber that,  in  1949.  they  sent  the  "Merci  Train" 
of  40-and-8  cars,  and  an  Italian  car  of  gifts, 
chiefly  of  valuable  paintings,  to  oiu-  coun- 
try. Drew  Pearson  was  selected  by  them  to 
take  charge  of  the  distribution  of  the  gifts  to 
cultural   centers   in  the  United   States. 

In  1951.  he  helped  launch  the  Freedom 
Balloon  campaign,  operated  by  the  Crusade 
lor  Freedom,  which  reached  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  with  air-borne  messages  ol  liberty 
and  encouragement.  He  also  organized  the 
Democracy  Letters  to  Italy  in  the  election  of 
1948  which  was  credited  with  helping  defeat 
Communism  in  Italy  in  that  election  In  1953. 
he  proposed  the  "Food  for  East  Germany " 
program  which  was  supported  by  the  Eisen- 
how-er  Administration. 

These  activities  of  Drew  Pearson  in  for- 
eign policy.  I  mention  to  emphasize  that  we 
pay  tribute  at  this  memorial  service  to  a 
great  American  who  was  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  peace.  Many  of  his  columns, 
speeches,  and  radio  programs  warned  of  the 
danger  that  war  only  produces  more  war 
when  nations,  for  whatever  reasons,  engage 
in  unilateral,  military  interventions,  and 
when  they  escalate  armament  races — partic- 
ularly nuclear  weapons  oJ  world  destruction. 
He  argued  that  our  defense  guard  must 
not  be  let  down,  but  that  multilateral  nego- 
tiations under  the  aegis  of  international 
tribunals  offer  mankind  a  greater  hope  for 
world  peace  than  resorting  to  the  law  of 
military  might.  Firm  in  this  belief.  Drew 
Pearson  served  his  country  as  a  Journalistic 
Statesman,  traveling  throughout  the  world, 
talking  to  high  government  officials,  urging 
the  escalation  of  diplomatic  intercourse  in 
the  Interest  of  peace-making  rather  than 
military  containment  productive  of  war- 
making. 

He  was  welcome  in  many  Latin-American 
countries  and  greatly  helped  to  improve  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
American  countries.  He  was  an  effective  sup- 
porter of  economic,  educational,  health,  and 
cultural  aid  to  Latin-America  and  a  critic, 
rightly  so,  of  military  aid  in  large  amounts. 
Military  juntas  and  dict.atorships  of  one 
brand  or  another  received  the  lancing  cuts 
of  his  sharp  criticism.  He  particularly  de- 
plored the  growing  influence  of  the  American 
tmlitary  in  Latin-America  in  co-operation 
with  military  juntas  and  dictatorships. 

In  1959.  he  attended  the  Atlantic  Con- 
ference In  London  as  a  delegate  and  was  a 
member  of  the  President's  Food  for  Peace 
Committee  in  1961. 

One  of  his  greatest  services  to  our  country, 
in  his  capacity  as  a  private  citizen,  vras  his 
trip  to  Moscow  in  1961.  He  spent  two  days 
with  Chairman  Khrushchev  at  his  summer 
home   on   the   Black   Sea  discussing  United 


States-Soviet  problems  He  wrote  a  series  of 
columns  on  his  talks  with  the  Russian  lead- 
ers, which  received  worldwide  attention. 

At  this  memorial  service  we  pay  tribute  to 
the  legacy  of  national  and  world  statesman- 
ship that  he  has  bequeathed  to  us.  We  thank 
him  for  his  courage  and  dedication  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  conscience.  We  honor  him  for 
putting  into  practice  the  principle  that  in  a 
Democracy  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  full, 
public  disclosure  of  the  public's  business.  In 
keeping  faith  with  that  principle,  his  con- 
science directed  him  to  follow  the  facts  as  he 
honestly  believed  them  to  be  Whenever  he 
found  that  he  had  been  misinformed  or  had 
committed  an  error  in  judgment  he  again 
followed  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  and 
sought  to  ameliorate  the  wrong  caused  by  his 
mistake. 

Drew  Pearson's  escape  from  typewriter,  edi- 
tors, politicians,  conferences,  interviewers, 
and  telephones  was  his  farm  in  Maryland 
overlooking  the  Potomac  River  There  he 
could  become  completely  absorbed  in  his 
farm  hobby  He  called  it  that,  but  it  was.  in 
fact,  a  substantial  operation  Nevertheless,  it 
provided  him  with  the  diversion,  relaxation, 
and  exercise  he  said  he  needed,  and  the  op- 
portunity to  indulge  his  tppreciation  of  fine 
animals  and  his  love  of  nature 

He  was  a  remarkably  good  farm  manager. 
He  was  a  good  Judge  of  cattle  and  horses,  and 
a  very  keen  David  Harum  trader  I  frequently 
thought  there  was  nothing  he  enjoyed  more 
than  to  negotiate  a  profitable  David  Harum 
trade  on  livestock,  machinery,  or  hay.  par- 
ticularly if  I  was  on  the  short  end  of  the 
trade.  Some  of  my  most  enriching  conversa- 
tions with  him  were  when  we  tramped  over 
each  other's  farms  and  shared  views  on  what- 
ever came  to  mind. 

He  never  took  himself  too  seriously,  and  his 
roguish  sense  of  humor  was  a  source  of 
delight  to  all  who  knew  him  well.  A  most 
prized  possession  of  any  who  received  one 
was  a  gift-enclosure  card  attached  to  a  pack- 
age of  his  own  brand  of  frozen  pheasant,  the 
card  showing  Drew^  sighting  a  flying  pheasant, 
with  all  the  feathers  falling  off  and  only 
the  carcass  frozen  in  mid-air  with  the  cap- 
tion. -You  got  the  bird". 

One  of  the  great  sources  of  strength  that 
helped  sustain  him  over  the  years  has  been 
his  beloved  and  loyal  family.  His  lovely  WTfe, 
Luvle.  has  been  his  intellectual  counterpart, 
courageously  standing  beside  him  as  he  has 
faced  difficulties,  sharing  with  him  their  mu- 
tual successes.  Their  children  and  grand- 
children have  filled  their  home  with  much 
happiness  and  gratification.  Drew's  two  sis- 
ters also  have  shared  a  close  relationship 
with  him  and  his  family.  To  all  of  his  loved 
ones.  we.  gathered  here,  extend  our  deep 
sympathy  and  share  in  their  sense  of  loss. 
He  seemed  so  indestructible,  as  though  he 
would  go  on  forever  slashing  away  at  wrong- 
doing. It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  American 
scene  without  him.  We  shall  always  re- 
member him  as  one  of  the  great  citizen- 
statesmen  of  our  generation  whose  brilliant 
record  of  accomplishments  has  strengthened 
us  all  as  well  as  the  history  of  our  nation. 


thie 


heaven 


Comments  by  Tyler  Abell : 

"In  the  beginning  God  created 
and  the  earth. 

•And  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void: 
and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep. 
And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters. 

"And  God  said.  Let  there  be  light:  and 
there  was  light. 

"And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good: 
and  God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness  " 

I  was  with  Drew  at  the  end.  but  the  end 
was  the  beginning  Drew  lived — and  lives — in 
the  future.  He  never  thought  about  how  bad 
things  were  or  how  sad  a  situation  was:  he 
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pushed  his  thoughts  to  what  should  be  done 
and  how  the  world  could  be  better. 

His  body  quit  blm  when  Its  Ume  waus  up. 
He  didn't  die  because  his  heart  quit;  his  body 
simply  couldn't  slow  his  spirit  down  any 
longer. 

The  ashes  of  his  body  will  be  left  where 
things  grow,  on  his  beloved  farm,  where  there 
Is  a  spring  every  year,  the  cows  calve  and 
the  beans  are  ripe  for  picking  In  September. 

He  8|>ent  his  last  days  on  the  farm  he 
loved,  and  his  spirit  was  so  strong  even  his 
doctors  didn't  realize  how  weak  his  body  was. 
He  didn't  complain  about  being  sick;  he 
talked  about  getting  well.  He  talked  about 
helping  people.  He  talked  about  mistakes 
being  made  In  government  He  didn't  want 
to  know  why  he  was  sick;  he  wanted  to  know 
how  to  get  well  .  .  .  how  to  make  the  world 
well. 

We  didn't  know  It  was  the  last  morning 
for  his  eyes  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  view  of 
the  Potomac  from  the  terrace  of  his  home, 
but  it  couldn't  have  been  a  more  beautiful 
morning.  The  sun  was  warm;  the  sky  was 
clear;  the  river  was  full;  the  trees  and  grass 
as  green  as  we  had  ever  seen. 

He  sat  on  the  terrace  and  read  the  news- 
paper. Intermittently  we  talked  of  a  column 
he  planned  to  write.  He  hoped,  he  said,  that 
In  a  day  or  two  he  could  start  taking  some 
of  thji  burden  off  Jack. 

After  a  time,  he  decided  that  before  It  got 
too  hot,  he  would  like  to  have  a  drive  around 
the  farm — as  he  had  done  the  previous  day. 

He  walked  to  the  car,  and  I  drove  him  first 
to  the  dairy  barn,  where  the  silo  was  being 
filled — from  which  the  cows  would  feed 
while  they  gave  milk  through  the  winter. 

Then  we  went  to  the  bean  field  where  we 
had  stopped  the  day  before  and  where  a  few 
pickers  were  already  in  the  fields.  Melvln, 
who  had  driven  with  us.  got  out  to  explain 
that  the  beans  wouldn't  be  ready  until  next 
week. 

Drew  said  he  thought  he'd  better  go  back. 
He  didn't  complain;  he  Just  said  he  needed 
to  lie  down.  A  few  minutes  later  he  was  back 
in  bed,  and  only  then  did  I  realize  that  his 
body  was  having  far  more  trouble  than  his 
spirit  would  admit. 

The  breathing  was  heavy;  we  gave  him 
oxygen  and  made  him  comfortable.  Mother 
called  the  doctor,  but  Drew  was  asleep  when 
the  ambulance  came. 

Just  when  his  spirit  left  his  body  behind, 
no  one  will  ever  know  exactly,  but  leave,  it 
did.  The  body  which  had  served  so  well  for 
so  many  years  could  no  longer  keep  up. 

The  spirit  of  Drew  Pearson  continues  free 
In  the  land,  as  It  has  for  so  long,  a  free  spirit 
seeking  freedom  for  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  include  here  edi- 
torials and  other  material  from  leading 
newspapers  concerning  Drew  Pearson : 
W.^TCHDoc  OF   Vtrtvtb 
(By  Alden  Whitman) 

Pew  of  the  50  million  dally  readers  of 
"Washington  Merry-Go-Round"  were  non- 
commital  about  Its  principal  author.  Drew 
Pearson,  Some  considered  him  a  talented 
practitioner  of  one  of  the  loftiest  forms  of 
Journalism— scourging  the  venal  and  corrupt 
in  public  life.  Others  abominated  him  as  a 
skilled  exponent  of  one  of  the  basest  forms 
of  Journalism — assassinating  the  character 
of  selfless  public  servants  through  falsehood 
and  distortion. 

Either  way,  Mr.  Pearson  was  one  of  the 
country's  most  influential  political  column- 
ists for  more  than  35  years.  "Nobody  comes 
even  close  to  competing  with  the  Pearson 
product,  which  is  a  unique  blend  of  car- 
nival pitch,  news,  synthetic  philosophy  and 
rumor,"  Robert  G.  Sherrlll,  another  Washing- 
ton writer,  said  earlier  this  year. 


One  reason  for  Mr.  Pearson's  stature,  even 
among  his  oolleagues,  was  that  he  had  excel- 
lent sourcec  of  information  in  the  Govern- 
ment. Another  reason  was  that  he  was  fear- 
less although  he  waa  also  opinionated  and 
self-assured.  A  third  reason  was  that  he 
compiled  an  impressive  record  of  exposing 
wrongdoing  (although  he  was  often  faulted 
for  his  Inaccuracies  i . 

Disclosures  in  Mr  Pearson's  column  led,  in 
1967,  to  Senate  censure  of  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
Democrat  of  Connecticut,  for  conduct  "con- 
trary to  accepted  njorals"  that  tended  to 
bring  the  Senate  into  disrepute.  Mr.  Dodd, 
a  Senate  committee  found,  had  diverted  to 
his  own  use  at  least  $116,083  from  testimonial 
dinners  and  campaign  contributions.  Other 
disclosures  concerned  Representative  Adam 
Clayton  Powell,  Democrat  of  Manhattan,  who 
waa  ousted  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  financial  misdeeds. 

Wn)E    RANGE    OF    DIGGING 

la  addition,  according  to  William  L. 
Rivers's  "The  Opinion-makers."  Mr.  Pearson's 
persistent  muckrakings  "have  sent  four  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  Jail,  defeated  countless 
others  and  caused  the  dismissal  of  scores  of 
Government  officials."  "His  digging,"  the  book 
continued,  "covers  a  wide  range — from  evi- 
dence that  Congressman  Andrew  May  of  Ken- 
tucky took  a  bribe  to  evidence  that  a  State 
Department  official  leaked  documents  to  the 
Senate."  To  whatever  malefactor  or  misfeas- 
ance he  addressed  himself,  the  coltimnlst  ex- 
hibited a  zeal  quite  at  variance  with  his 
mildness  of  manner  and  softness  of  fi>eech. 

Mr  Pearson  had  a  lot  of  fun  as  a  watchdog 
of  virtue,  but  he  was  also  a  serious  reformer. 
"My  chief  motive,"  he  told  The  Nation  last 
July,  "is  to  try  to  make  the  Government  a 
little  cleaner,  a  little  more  efficient,  and  I 
would  say  also,  in  foreign  affairs,  to  try  to 
work  for  peace."  His  approach  to  politics, 
though,  was  personal. 

'Tve  always  tried  to  emphasize  the  per- 
sonal side  of  Washington."  he  said.  "I  think 
it's  helped  make  my  broader  points  about 
clean  government  more  effective,  and  it 
doesn't  put  people  to  sleep  as  fast  as  some 
of  my  thumb-sucking  colleagues  do." 

Mr.  Pearson  made  some  notable  enemies. 
One  of  them  was  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
who  was  annoyed  when  the  "Merry-Go- 
Rotmd"  charged  that  he.  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, had  authorized  electronic  surveillance 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.'s 
telephones.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  was  another 
target  who  did  not  relish  Mr.  Pearson's  at- 
tentions. 

Indeed,  the  columnist  took  on  all  comers. 
Senator  George  A.  Smathers.  Democrat  of 
Florida,  was  not  far  from  the  mark  several 
years  ago  when  he  said  that  he  Joined  "two 
Presidents  | Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Harry 
S.  Truman  1 ,  27  Senators  and  83  Congressmen 
in  describing  Drew  Pearson  as  an  unmitigated 
Uar.7 

ENEMIES  ON  CAPITOL  HILL 

POr  his  part,  the  columnist  once  said 
proudly,  "I  suppose  I've  got  more  enemies  per 
square  inch  on  Capitol  Hill  than  any  place 
else  in  the  world." 

Actually,  Mr.  Roosevelt  called  him  "a 
chrMUc  liar"  after  Mr.  Pearson  had  said  S=c- 
reury  of  State  Cordell  Hull  hoped  World  War 
II  would  bleed  the  Soviet  Union  white.  Mr. 
Truman's  epithet  was  "S.O.B."  for  his  criti- 
cism of  MaJ.  Gen.  Harry  S.  Vaughan.  a  White 
Hou$e  military  aide.  In  addition,  Mr.  Truman 
declined  to  invite  him  to  the  White  House 
perhaps  less  for  what  he  said  about  General 
Vaughan  than  for  a  column  the  President 
thought  critical  of  his  wife. 

The  most  eloquent  diatribes  against  Mr. 
Pearson  probably  came  from  Senator  Ken- 
neth McKellar  of  Tennessee  and  Eleanor 
(Cisay)    Patterson,  publisher  of  The  Wash- 


ington Timej-Herald  and  once  Mr.  Pearson's 
mother-in-law. 

The  Democratic  Senator,  after  Mr.  Pearson 
had  accused  him  of  attacking  another  Sen- 
ator with  a  pocketknife.  excoriated  the 
columnist  for  an  hour  as  "an  ignorant  liar,  a 
pusillanimous  liar,  a  peewee  liar"  and  a 
revolving,  constitutional,  unmitigated,  in- 
famous liar." 

Mrs.  Patterson,  in  the  fury  that  followed 
Mr.  Pearson's  decision  to  switch  his  column 
to  The  Washington  Post,  denounced  him  in 
a  full-page  editorial  as,  among  other  things, 
"one  of  the  weirdest  specimens  of  humanity 
since  Nemo,  the  Turtle  Boy"  and  "the  Quaker 
Oat  Ian  allusion  to  his  religion)  who  became 
a  sour  mnsh  in  Washington." 

ASSAULTED    BY    LOBBYIST 

Not  only  invective  but  violence  w,is 
aroused  by  Mr.  Pearson.  Once  h"  was  as- 
saulted by  a  lobbyist  for  Generalissimo  Fran- 
cisco Franco,  the  Spanish  dictator.  Another 
time  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  the  Wis- 
consin Republlcin,  "sidled  up  to  me  |ln 
Washington's  Sulgrave  Club|.  pinned  my 
arms  to  my  sides  and  proceeded  to  use  his 
knee  In  the  accepted  manner  of  the  water- 
front." 

Beyond  such  attacks,  the  columnist  was 
sued  "maybe  50  times,"  mostly  without  suc- 
cess (the  losers  included  Senator  Dodd),  and 
he.  In  turn,  sued  (and  lost)  a  number  of 
times.  One  of  the  largest  suits  against  the 
columnist,  for  $1.75  million,  was  filed  by 
General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur.  whD 
was  accused  of  lobbying  for  his  own  promo- 
tion. The  1934  suit  was  dropped. 

In  at  least  two  Instances  the  columnist 
went  cut  of  his  way  to  affect  an  election 
outcome.  Once  was  in  the  late  1930's  when 
"I  did  my  best  to  defeat  (Senator  Millard  1 
Tydlngs  (In  Maryland  1,"  Mr.  Tydlngs,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Pearson,  had  attacked  his 
father,  who  had  been  appointed  Governor 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  by  President  Herbert 
Hoover.  President  Roosevelt  so  approved  Mr 
Pearson's  activities,  the  columnist  said,  that 
he  cleared  Maryland  appointments  with  Mr 
Pearson  rather  than  the  Senator. 

Another  instance  was  in  1948.  when  Mr 
Pearson  hired  a  New  Mexico  radio  network  to 
attack  and  help  defeat  MaJ.  Gen.  PaUick  J. 
Hurley,  who  was  running  for  the  Senate 
Years  before.  General  Hurley,  then  Secretary 
of  War,  had  publicly  cursed  the  columnist 
for  disclosing  that  he  rehearsed  ballroom  en- 
trances before  a  mirror. 

PEOTTD   OP  REFORMS 

Although  Mr.  Pearson  said  that  he  didn't 
"enjoy  collecting  scalps,"  he  was  proud  to 
have  made  the  enemies  he  did.  He  was  also 
proud  of  the  reforms  he  believed  he  had  a 
hand  in,  such  as  the  establishment  of  basic 
ethical  standards  for  members  of  Congress 
And  he  was  especially  protid  of  the  Friend- 
ship Train,  which  he  organized  and  espoused 
The  train  collected  stores  of  American  food 
for  Prance,  Italy,  Germany,  Austria  and 
Greece  after  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Pearson  was  a  good  deal  less  pugna- 
cious In  person  than  In  print.  Dressed  in 
sports  shirts  and  tweedy  Jackets,  he  did  not 
resemble  a  moralizing,  fire-eating  Journalist 
A  British  woman,  meeting  him  at  a  Wash- 
ington party,  turned  to  a  friend  and  asked. 
"What  sort  of  a  city  of  this  where  a  scandal 
columnist  looks  like  a  country  squire?" 

His  background  had,  in  fact,  a  quality  of 
gentility.  Andrew  Russell  Pearson  was  born 
Dec.  13,  1897,  in  Evanston,  111.,  the  son  cf 
Paul  Martin  Pearson,  a  college  speech 
teacher,  and  Edna  Wolfe  Pearson.  He  went 
to  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  then  to  Swarthmore  College,  gradu- 
ating in  1919. 

Bent  on  a  diplomatic  career,  he  went  to 
Etuxipe,  where  he  sidetracked  his  ambition  to 
become  director  of  relief  in  the  Balkans  for 
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the  British  Red  Cross.  Returning  to  this 
country  in  1921.  he  taught  industrial  geogra- 
phy for  a  year  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Then  he  signed  as  a  seaman  on  the  Presi- 
dent Madison  out  of  Seattle  and  headed  for 
the  Orient.  After  knocking  about  the  Far 
East,  he  went  to  Atistralia  and  New  Zealand 
for  six  months,  lecturing  in  both  countries. 
He  traveled  on  to  Britain  by  way  of  India  and 
filed  dispatches  to  Australian  newspapers. 

JOINED  BALTIMORE   SUN 

For  the  next  10  years  (with  a  year  out  in 
1924  to  teach  geography  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity) .  Mr.  Pearson  was  a  peripatetic  news- 
paperman. He  was  in  Europe  and  the  Par 
East,  mostly  as  a  freelancer  until  he  Joined 
the  staff  of  The  Baltimore  Sun  in  1929  and 
later  headed  its  Washington  bureau.  By  this 
time  he  had  married  Countess  Felicia 
Gizycka.  daughter  of  Cissy  Patterson. 

Mr.  Pearson  and  liis  wife,  who  had  one 
daughter,  Ellen,  were  subsequently  divorced, 
and  in  1936  he  married  Luvle  Moore.  She  had 
;i  son.  Tyler  Abell,  by  a  previous  marriage. 

In  the  capital,  Mr.  Pearson  became  ac- 
quainted with  Robert  S.  Allen,  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  The  two  fell  w  discussing  how  they 
could  use  all  the  inside  material  they  had 
gathered  on  the  Hoover  Administration, 
which  their  papers  declined  to  ptibiish.  Mr. 
Pearson  was  convinced  that  "even  the  so- 
called  liberal  papers  are  increasingly  con- 
trolled by  their  cash  registers  and  that  one 
of  the  few  outlets  to  free  journalism  is 
through  the  medium  of  books." 

The  result  was  the  publication  in  1931  of 
•Washington  Merry-Go-Round. "  full  of  in- 
formation "the  capital  loves  to  whisper  but 
hates  to  see  in  print.  '  The  authorship  of 
the  book  was  anonymous,  as  it  was  of  "More 
Merry-Go-Rotmd  •  in  1932.  But  this  did  not 
affect  the  books'  sales,  which  totaled  the 
then  astounding  figure  of  200,000  copies. 

COLUMN    BORN    IN     1932 

Eventually,  though,  the  authorship  mys- 
tery was  jienetrated,  and  Mr.  Pearson  and 
Mr!  Allen  lost  their  jobs.  Out  of  that  cir- 
cumstance, their  column  was  born  in  Decem- 
ber. 1932.  Distributed  then  by  United  Fea- 
tures, it  started  otit  with  about  a  dozen 
papers  and  rose  to  350  by  1941  and  to  about 
600  in  1969. 

For  a  while  Mr.  Pearson  and  Mr.  Allen 
worked  19  hours  a  day,  turning  out  seven 
columns  a  week.  They  also  collaborated.  In 
the  middle  thirties,  on  a  comic  strip  called 
"Hap  Hazard."  which  featured  a  Washing- 
ton correspondent,  and  "News  for  Ameri- 
cans," a  radio  program.  In  addition  they 
wrote  two  more  books,  "Nine  Old  Men"  and 
"Nine  Old  Men  at  the  Crossroads,"  both 
muckraking  accounts  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  and  the  very  aged  Justices 
who  then  sat  on  it. 

Mr.  Allen  withdrew  from  the  partnership 
in  1942  to  go  on  active  duty  with  the  Army, 
Mr.  Pearson  carried  on  alone,  using  a  small 
staff  to  gather  and  check  material.  About 
10  years  ago  he  was  Joined  by  Jack  Anderson, 
who  shared  the  columns  byline.  Mr.  Pear- 
son, however,  wris  his  own  l>est  reporter, 
making  the  rounds  of  Government  officers 
and  taking  an  active  part  in  the  capital's 
social  life.  He  sometimes  addressed  a  column 
to  one  of  his  grandsons.  Drew  Arnold. 

In  recent  years  the  two  men  worked  out 
a  rough  division  of  labor  whereby  both  cov- 
ered the  White  House  and  Congress,  Mr. 
Pearson  the  State  Department  and  the  em- 
l>assies  and  Mr.  Anderson  the  Pentagon. 
Mr.  Pearson  always  Insisted  that  the  col- 
umn's sources  "aren't  much  different"  from 
those  available  to  other  reporters. 

"It's  mostly  knowing  a  lot  of  people  and 
what  to  look  for,"  he  said.  "Between  the 
two  of  us.  Jack  and  I  know  three-fourths 
of  the  Senate,  half  the  House  and  everyone 
in  the  Cabinet." 


TIPS    CAME    LIKE    "LIGHTNING" 

Moreover,  tips  and  news  often  came  to  the 
columnist  without  solicitation.  "When  you 
are  known  to  be  a  critic  of  a  certain  public 
figure."  Mr.  Pearson  explained,  "news  about 
him  comes  toward  you  like  lightning  toward 
a  lightning  rod."  "fills,  in  essence,  was  how 
the  column  acquired  its  information  about 
Senator  Dodd  and  gained  the  cooperation  of 
members  of  his  staff,  including  James  P. 
Boyd,  Jr.,  who  supplied  the  column  with 
copies  of  compromising  documents. 

For  many  years  Mr  Pearson  conducted  a 
weekly  radio  show.  In  its  early  versions  in 
the  1950s  he  featured  what  he  called  "my 
predictions  of  things  to  come."  An  independ- 
ent check  over  a  six-month  jierlod  indicated 
that  60  per  cent  of  these  forecasts  were  cor- 
rect, but  it  was  pointed  out  that  some  of 
the   predictions   were   obvious  or  Inevitable. 

In  1951.  Senator  McCarthy.  In  his  feud 
virith  the  columnist,  accused  him  of  being  a 
Communist  tool  and  called  for  a  nationwide 
boycott  of  Adam  Hats.  Mr.  Pearson's  radio 
sponsor.  Shortly  afterwards  the  company 
dropped  its  sponsorship.  His  weekly  radio 
program  in  recent  years,  carried  by  about 
100  stations,  went  easy  on  the  predictions 
and  did  not  seem  to  get  him  into  other  trou- 
ble. 

Mr  Pearson  wrote  his  radio  program  and 
most  of  his  column  in  a  cluttered  study  of 
his  Georgetown  home,  a  stately,  yellow  brick 
house  His  Journalism  earned  him  most  of 
his  $200,000  yearly  gross. 

He  also  sold  muck  and  manure  Tlie  ma- 
nure derived  from  a  herd  of  200  cattle  on 
his  Maryland  farm  and  from  the  Chicago 
stockyards.  Its  brand  name  was  "Drew  Pear- 
son's Best  Manure"  and  It  was  advertised  as 
"better  than  In  the  column." 

WINCHELL  AN   OLD   FRIEND 

The  columnist  was  exceedingly  loyal  to  old 
friends,  among  whom  were  Walter  Winchell, 
the  Broadway  columnist,  and  Joseph  Borkin, 
a  Washington  lawyer  whose  clients  included 
the  Murchison  interests  of  Texas  and  Rob- 
ert R.  Young,  once  head  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad.  Both  were  Pearson  tip- 
sters. 

Although  Mr.  Pearson  often  disclosed  stor- 
ies damaging  to  individual  members  of  Con- 
gress, he  believed  that  "the  great  majority 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  are  honor- 
able men.  but  too  often  they  let  themselves 
be  victimized  by  a  system  that  puts  almost 
irresistible  pressure  on  men  in  high  places 
who  will  do  almost  anything  they  can  get 
away  with  to  stay  there.  ' 

This  somewhat  dubious  accolade  was  one 
of  the  themes  of  "The  Case  Against  Con- 
gress," which  Mr.  Pearson  wrote  with  Mr. 
Anderson  in  1968. 

In  the  same  year  he  was  listed  as  the  au- 
thor of  a  novel.  "The  Senator."  Investigation 
disclosed,  however,  that  Mr.  Pearson  relied 
very  heavily  on  Gerald  Green,  author  of  "The 
Last  Angry  Man."  for  editorial  assistance. 
Ken  McCormick.  senior  editor  at  Doubleday, 
the  book's  publisher,  said  the  book  "was 
completely  written  by  Green."  Mr  Green 
called  it  "truly  a  collaborative  effort  '  Mr. 
Pearson  said  Mr.  Green  "helped  me."  What- 
ever the  arrangement,  the  novel  did  not  reap 
critical  praise 

Reflecting  on  his  career  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  Mr.  Pearson  felt  that  the  good  he  had 
accomplished  far  outweighed  the  harm.  He 
looked  on  the  attacks  as  "part  of  the  busi- 
ness. '  and  added: 

"I'd  rather  be  liked  than  not  but  I  can  un- 
derstand why  some  people  don't  like  me." 

Crusading    Columnist   Drew   Pearson    Dies 

AT  71 

(By  Robert  C.  Jensen) 

Drew  Pearson,  a  crusading  columnist  who 

was  proud  of  the  title,  "muckraker,"  died  of 

a  heart  attack  yesterday.  He  was  71. 

Mr.  Pearson  was  stricken  at  his  farm  in 


Montgomery  County  and  taken  by  ambu- 
lance to  Georgetown  University  Hospital  He 
died  at  12:05  pm  shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
the  emergency  room. 

Mr.  Pearson  had  been  hospitalized  for  sev- 
eral weeks  with  a  virus  ailment  He  had  re- 
turned to  his  country  home  on  Friday. 

Jack  Anderson,  who  has  been  co-author 
of  the  column  in  recent  years,  said  he  talked 
with  Mr.  Pearson  on  Saturday  and  found  him 
anxious  to  return  to  work. 

"He  talked  about  helping  me  put  out  the 
columns,  and  intended  to  do  some  over  the 
weekend,"  Anderson  said. 

Drew  Pearson's  Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round  column  was  a  major  force  In  Wash- 
ington Journalism  from  the  time  of  its  be- 
ginning in  1931.  It  sparked  the  Journalistic 
trend  toward  deeper  interpretive  and  inves- 
tigative reporting  of  national  affairs 

The  Pearson  column  was  the  moet  widely 
read  political  column  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  published  in  more  than  600  newspa- 
pers— nearly  twice  as  many  as  its  closest 
competitor,   the  David   Lawrence  column 

Part  of  the  secret  of  Mr.  Pearson  s  suc- 
cess was  his  idea  of  what  a  reporter  should 
do.  "It  is  your  Job  as  a  newspaperman  to 
spur  the  lazy,  watch  the  weak,  expose  the 
corrupt,"  he  said.  "Yes.  the  nose.  too.  is  im- 
portant. For  no  matter  how  much  stench 
you  may  be  exposed  to.  never  lose  your  sense 
of  smell." 

It  was  this  sense  of  smell  and  his  high 
sense  of  indignation  about  wrong-doing 
that  made  his  columns  some  of  the  best 
reading  in  Washington. 

It  also  led  to  criticism  and  many  libel  suits. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  once  called 
Mr.  Pearson  a  liar.  And  President  Truman 
called  him  an  sob. 

Former  President  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  sent  condolences  in  a  telegram 
from  Austin,  Tex  ,  yesterday  afternoon  to 
Mrs   Pearson 

"Our  hearts  go  out  to  you  in  this  sad 
hour."  their  telegram  said  "Drew  crusaded 
long  and  well  for  causes  he  believed  to  be 
right  and  always  in  the  interests  of  the 
American  people. 

"The  nation  will  feel  the  silence  now  that 
his  passionate  voice  is  stifled. 

"We  respected  him  as  a  Journalist  and  en- 
Joyed  him  as  a  friend  We  will  miss  him  as 
both."' 

David  Lawrence,  who  gave  Mr  Pearson  his 
first  Washington  Job  in  the  19203.  also  ex- 
pressed his  sorrow. 

"I  thought  he  was  a  very  courageous  per- 
son and  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  news 
investigators  we've  ever  had.  "  he  said. 

Columnist  William  S.  White  said  Mr.  Pear- 
son was  "the  originator  of  a  type  of  crusading 
column  that  has  had  many  imitators" 

Former  Sen  George  Smathers  of  Florida 
took  exception  to  a  Pearson  article  several 
years  ago  and  said  he  was  joining  "two  FYesi- 
dents,  27  senators,  and  83  congressmen  in 
describing  Drew  Pearson  as  an  unmitigated 
liar." 

Other  senators  went  farther  than  mere 
criticism  on  the  Senate  floor  Some  of  them 
sued.  And  one  resorted  to  physical  violence. 
The  late  Sen.  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  of  Wis- 
consin encountered  Mr.  Pearson  in  the  mens 
room  of  the  Sulgrave  Club  in  1950  when 
McCarthy  was  riding  high  as  the  nation's 
most  publicized  foe  of  communism. 

ACCOUNTS    DIFFER 

The  accounts  differ  as  to  what  happened. 
McCarthy  said:  "Pearson  said  to  me.  Mc- 
Carthy, if  you  talk  about  personal  things 
regarding  me  on  the  Senate  floor.  111  get  you.' 
So  I  slapped  him  on  the  face.  I  slapped  him 
hard" 

Mr.  Pearson  said  the  "senator  kicked  me 
twice  in  the  groin." 

An  authorized  biography  of  then  "V'ice  Pres- 
ident Richard  M.  Nixon  by  Ralph  Toledano 
said  that  Mr.  Nixon  pulled  the  two  men  apart. 
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He  quoted  Mr.  Nixon  as  saying  that  if  he 
hadn't  "pulled  McCarthy  away,  he  might 
have  killed  Pearson." 

Former  Sen.  Arthur  Watklna  of  Utah  ap- 
proached McCarthy  on  the  Senate  floor  the 
next  day  and  said.  "Joe,  the  newspapers  differ 
as  to  where  you  hit  him,  but  I  hope  both 
accounts  are  correct."  Less  than  four  years 
later,  Watklns  headed  a  special  Senate  com- 
mittee that  recommended  the  censure  of 
McCarthy. 

LOST    LIBEL    SUIT 

Mr.  Pearson  lost  only  one  libel  suit  in 
court,  but  he  avoided  others  by  printing  re- 
tractions. His  only  libel  loss  came  as  a  result 
of  an  article  about  Norman  Littell,  a  former 
assistant  attorney  general  who  won  a  $40,000 
Judgment. 

Mr.  Pearson's  most  recent  journalistic  coup 
was  the  exposure  of  the  fund-raising  activi- 
ties of  Sen.  Thomas  Dodd  of  Connecticut.  The 
revelations  led  to  a  Senate  censure  of  Dodd. 

Until  Mr.  Pearson  broke  the  story,  the 
Dodd  case  was  one  that  few  newspapers  would 
dare  to  touch.  A  panel  of  Journalists  advising 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  Advisory  Board  In  1967 
recommended  that  the  award  for  national 
reporting  go  to  Mr.  Pearson  and  Jack  Ander- 
son. But  the  Board  rejected  the  recommenda- 
tion. 

.  "Th?  .brass  hats  in  the  Industry  have  no 
love  for^me."  Mr.  Pearson  said  in  explaining 
why  he  "was  not  surprised  by  the  Board's 
action. 

The  columnist  was  a  different  man  than 
the  private  Pearson,  who  doted  on  grandchil- 
dren and  cats. 

He  was  a  quiet,  almost  retiring  man  who 
favored  sports  shirts  and  tweedy  Jackets. 
One  English  woman  was  Introduced  to  him 
at  a  Washington  cocktail  party  and  later 
asked  her  companion,  "What  kind  of  city 
Is  this  where  a  scandal  columnist  looks 
like  a  country  squire?" 

The  country  squire  tag  was  accurate.  His 
chief  hobby  was  his  800  acres  of  farm- 
land overlooking  the  Potomac  River  and 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal.  There  he 
operated  a  dairy  farm  and  raised  his  own 
hay,   silage   and   commercial    crops. 

And  drawing  on  his  fame  as  an  expose 
columnist,  he  put  out  a  rich  soil  product 
called  "Drew  Pearson's  Muck,  "  which  was 
billed  as  being  "packaged  by  the  best 
muckraker  in  the  U.S.  "  The  muck  was 
taken  from  the  bottom  of  an  old  canal  on 
his  farm. 

SOLD    MANtTRK 

Mr.  Pearson  also  marketed  manure  from 
his  farm  tinder  the  name  "Drew  Pearson's 
Best  Manure,'"  with  such  advising  slo- 
gans as  "better  than  in  the  column '  and 
"all  cow,  no  bull," 

The  hard-hitting  reporter  image  also 
belled  his  devotion  as  a  Quaker  to  hu- 
manitarian causes.  The  most  famous  of 
these  was  in  1947  when  he  promoted  the 
Friendship  Train  that  collected  700  car- 
loads of  food  from  the  American  people  for 
the   people   of   war-torn   France    and    Italy. 

Mr.  Pearson  claimed  credit  for  exposing 
over  the  years  four  congressmen  who 
wound  up  in  Jail— Republicans  J.  Parnell 
Thomas  of  New  Jersey.  Walter  Brehm  of 
Ohio    and    Ernest    Bramblett    of    California, 

and  Democrat  Andrew  May  of  Kentucky 

for  various  forms  of  corruption. 

The  Pearson  column  also  played  a  key 
role  in  uncovering  the  1958  vicuna  coat 
scandal  of  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
involving  chfef  presidential  aide  Sherman 
Adams  and  his  benefactor,  industrialist 
Bernard  Goldflne. 

BORN    IN    ILLINOIS 

Andrew  Russell  Pearson  was  born  in 
Evanston,  lU.,  but  he  spent  most  of  his 
boyhood  at  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  where  his 
father  was  professor  of  speech  at  the 
Quaker  college  there. 


Mr.  Pearson  was  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  grad- 
uate of  Swarthmore.  After  his  graduation 
in  1919  he  went  overseas  with  the  Amer- 
ican mends  Service  Committee  for  two 
years  to  supervise  the  postwar  relief  pro- 
gram In  Balkan  villages. 

He  later  worked  his  way  around  the  world 
as  a  merchant  seaman,  lecttirer  and  corre- 
spondent for  American  and  Australian  news- 
papers. 

In  1925  he  married  the  Countess  Felicia 
Gizycka,  the  daughter  of  Eleanor  (Cissy) 
Patterson,  the  publisher  of  the  Washington 
Times  Herald. 

The  marriage  ended  In  divorce,  but  Mr. 
Pearson's  relations  with  his  flamboyant 
former  mother-in-law  remained  cordial  un- 
til 1942. 

By  tliat  time,  Mr.  Pearson  was  writing  his 
Merry-Go-Round  column  with  Robert  S. 
Allen  and  it  appeared  in  the  Times  Herald. 
Mr.  Pearson  was  a  staunch  interventionist 
during  the  pre-World  War  II  days  while  Mrs. 
Patterson  was  an  outspoken  isolationist. 
Finally  in  1942,  Mr.  Pearson  and  Robert 
Allen  withdrew  their  column  from  the  Times 
Herald  and  sold  it  to  The  Washington  Post. 

This  sparked  the  fury  of  Cissy  Patterson 
against  her  onetime  son-in-law.  Her  attacks 
on  him  were  the  talk  of  Washington.  She 
called  him  a  man  who  was  about  as  welcome 
in  Washington   "as  a  leper  in  a  diet  kitchen." 

The  period  was  one  of  the  most  painful  in 
Mr.  Pearson's  life.  At  the  time  of  Mrs.  Pat- 
terson's death  many  years  later,  he  wrote, 
"A  great  lady  died." 

In  1636,  Mr.  Pearson  married  Luvle  Moore, 
who  had  been  the  movie  critic  for  the  Times 
Herald  He  is  survived  by  his  wife;  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Ellen  Cameron  Pearson  Arnold,  and  four 
grandchildren.  Also  surviving  Is  a  stepson, 
Tj'ler  Abell,  former  U.S.  chief  of  protocol, 
who  was  with  Mr.  Pearson  when  he  was 
stricken  yesterday. 

Friends  may  call  at  Joseph  Gawler's  Sons, 
Inc.,  funeral  home.  Wisconsin  Avenue  and 
Harrison  Street  NW.  from  2  to  9  p.m.  today 
and  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p  m.  Wednesday. 

Memorial  services  will  be  held  at  Washing- 
ton Cathedral,  Wisconsin  and  Massachusetts 
Avenues  NW.,  at  11  a.m.  Thursday. 

A  family  spokesman  said  Mr.  Pearson's 
remains  would  be  cremated  and  the  ashes 
scattered  over  his  farm. 

The  family  asks  that  in  lieu  of  flowers, 
contributions  be  sent  to  Big  Brothers,  Inc. 
Mr.  Pearson  was  an  organizer  and  longtime 
president  of  the  organization  devoted  to 
helping  needy  boys  and  fighting  Juvenile 
delinqnency. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Sept.  5,  1969] 

Pe.^rson  "Kept  on  Exposing  Them" 
(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

W.^sEiNGTON. — II  Drew  Pearson  had  made 
Just  one  exposure  of  a  corrupt  congressman, 
he  would  probably  have  got  a  Pulitzer  Prize. 
But  he  kept  on  exposing  them  and  the  less 
hopeful  side  of  American  life.  That  perhaps 
militated  against  him. 

Furthermore,  he  was  not  accurate  in  all 
his  details,  perhaps  recalling  the  Journalistic 
admonition  of  the  late  Sir  Wilmott  Lewis, 
of  the  Times  (London),  "that  many  a  good 
story  has  been  ruined  by  oververlflcatlon." 

I  was  sitting  in  the  chair  in  1931  where 
I  am  sitting  now  when  I  asked  Robert  S. 
Allen,  then  on  the  Washington  bureau  of 
this  newspaper,  if  he  had  heard  of  a  sensa- 
tional new  anonymous  book  lifting  the  lid 
off  Wa^ington.  it  was  called,  I  thought  "The 
Washirlgton  Merry-Go-Round." 

WIDE  DISTRIBUTION 

Bob  Allen  made  no  comment  but  rushed 
out  ana  I  heard  his  feet  pounding  down  the 
hall.  It  was  very  peculiar.  Round  the  corner 
was  thp  office  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  where 
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a  tall,  distinguished  Drew  Pearson  worked 
The  l>ook  made  a  sensation  and  brought 
scores  of  imitators.  Some  months  later  it  de- 
veloped that  Bob  and  Drew  were  the  authors 
For  a  while  the  dally  "Merry-Go-Round" 
column  was  written  by  the  two  men  but 
later  Bob  went  to  war,  and  afterward  he 
started  a  syndicated  column  of  his  own. 
Drew's  column  became  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed in  America,  going  in  1966  to  625 
newspapers  with  some  45  million  circulation. 
Lacking  a  national  press  in  the  sense  of 
Great  Britain,  the  syndicated  columnists 
to  an  extent  perform  that  service.  For  com- 
parison, the  Walter  Lippman  column,  "To- 
day and  Tomorrow,"  went  to  about  100 
newspapers.  But  its  appeal  was  intellectual, 
not  popular,  and  It  reached  the  most  In- 
fluential men  In  America. 

Drew  Pearson  hurled  himself  In  where 
others  feared  to  tread,  and,  by  audacity,  hard 
work,  and  a  system  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, he  became  a  major  force.  He  was, 
indeed.  Institutionalized.  Every  corner-cut- 
ting politician  quaked  lest  some  disgruntled 
secretary,  some  irate  constituent,  some 
blackmailing  enemy  telephone  his  tale  to 
Mr  Pearson. 

Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D)  of  Connecticut 
sued  the  column  off  and  on  for  varying 
sums,  at  one  time  $5  million,  in  his  con- 
flict-of-interest exposure.  A  senatorial  eth- 
ics committee  w.as  gingerly  set  up  to  review 
the  evidence  that  disgruntled  secretaries 
methodically  photostated  from  office  corre- 
spondence. 

Many  have  weighed  the  consequences  of 
this  journalistic  scavenging  operation,  but 
the  verdict  almost  always  comes  down  heavi- 
ly on  the  plus  side.  "Pearson  is  one  of  my 
best  inspectors  general,"  the  late  Gen.  George 
C.  Marshall  once  observed. 

This  reporter  had  more  than  a  casual  in- 
terest in  Drew,  for  one  reason,  because  I  was 
sometimes  mistaken  for  him.  The  late  Sen. 
Charles  W.  Tobey  of  Maine  beckoned  me 
down  once  from  the  Senate  press  gallery  and 
then  dismissed  me  airily  on  closer  scrutiny 
with  the  observation  that  he  thought  I  was 
Drew  Pearson. 

It  was  not  very  flattering.  This  happened, 
in  fact,  frequently.  At  a  jam-packed  Sen- 
ate hearing  whipped  up  by  one  cf  the  Pear- 
son exposures  the  police  barred  other  re- 
porters from  the  standing-room-only  room 
but  silently  swung  the  door  open  for  me. 
As  I  found  a  place  it  was  a  little  uncom- 
fortable to  hear  a  whisper  go  through  the 
straining  sight-seeing  crowd,  "It's  Pearson." 

"GOOD     GUTS"     AND     "BAD     CTJYS" 

Drew  himself.  In  manner  and  appearance, 
was  just  the  opposite  of  what  his  column 
seemed  to  indicate.  He  was  urbane,  genial, 
courteous,  and  a  Quaker,  who  tended  to 
classify  men  as  good  or  bad  and  was  morallv 
outraged  against  the  "bad  guys.  "  He  stood 
up  ferociously  against  the  late  Sen.  Joseph 
R.  McCarthy  when  many  editors  cravenlv 
looked  the  other  way. 

Physically  he  was  tall,  quiet,  white  mous- 
tached.  '"What  kind  of  a  capital  Is  this," 
asked  an  English  visitor  in  amazement, 
"where  a  scandal  columnist  looks  like  a 
country  squire?" 

Not  long  ago  at  an  embassy  stag  dinner  I 
was  impressed  again  by  Drew's  unassuming 
but  superb  self-confidence  and  geniai  ease. 
At  the  appropriate  minute  at  dinner  he 
tinkled  his  glass  and  proposed  a  suave  toast 
to  the  ambassador,  our  host,  with  a  felicity 
that  put  ordinary  diplomats  to  shame. 

It  was  easy  to  scoff  at  the  "Merry-Go- 
Round,  "  but  everybody  in  Washington  read 
it.  Sometimes  his  famous  "disclosures"  were 
followed  a  little  later  by  the  report  of  "addi- 
tional facts,"  which  rejected  the  original. 
Some  of  the  dramatic  quotes  ascribed  to 
celebrities  were  in  situations  where  neither 
he  nor  his  assistants  could  have  been  present 
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He  estimated  that  be  had  been  sued  for  libel 
"about  two  dozen  times"  and  lost  in  court 
only  once.  Occasionally  he  forestalled  suits 
by  printing  retractions. 

Said  the  executive  who  printed  the  col- 
umn; "If  Drew  suddenly  became  a  sweet, 
gentle  man  every  paper  he  has  would  cancel 
him  in  a  month."  Some  called  it  cruel  or 
crass:  but  often  the  things  he  printed  were 
those  that  needed  to  be  said  and  that  no- 
body else  chose  to  write. 

MEANWHILE    IN    THE    COMICS 

A  curiosity  was  that  the  Washington  Post, 
which  published  him  locally,  had  years  ago, 
under  earlier  management,  banished  the 
column  to  the  section  of  comics  and  ap- 
peared to  feel  a  snobbish  uncertainty  about 
his  status. 

Editorially,  the  Washington  Dally  News,  in 
Its  comment  on  Drew's  passing,  noted  this: 

"It  is  interesting  that  journalism  never 
awarded  him  its  most  coveted  honor,  the 
Pulitzer  Prize,  and  that  often,  while  indi- 
vidual editors  were  going  thru  the  routine 
motions  of  setting  out  the  day's  dull  wash 
on  Page  1,  back  in  their  comic  pages  some- 
where the  Pearson  column,  unnoticed  up 
front,  would  be  on  to  something  that  would, 
the  following  day,  be  shaking  the  nation." 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  2,  1969) 
Drew  Pearson 

Drew  Pearson  was  a  descendant  of  the  tra- 
dition made  feared  and  famous  by  such  ear- 
lier practitioners  as  Lincoln  Steffens  and 
Upton  Sinclair.  For  36  years,  until  his  death 
at  71,  his  column  adapted  the  untiring  and 
often  merciless  skill  of  investigative  political 
reporting,  known  popularly  as  muckraking, 
to  the  modern  idiom  of  the  insider's  gossip. 
To  many  in  the  seats  of  power  his  "Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round"  was  anything  but 
merry,  and  they  understandably  responded  to 
frequently  embarrassing  disclosures  of  be- 
lUnd-the-scenes  dealings  with  charges  of 
sensationalism,  lying  and  worse. 

But  beneath  the  pugnacity,  sometimes 
marred  by  signs  of  vindictlveness  and  Irre- 
sponsibility, there  was  always  the  fearless 
dedication  to  the  belief  that  the  independent 
and  resourceful  reporter  is  the  indispensable 
guardian  of  good  government.  Of  some  of  his 
many  enemies,  such  as  the  late  Senator  Jo- 
seph R.  McCarthy  and  Generalissimo  Fran- 
cisco Franco,  Mr.  Pearson  could  be  Justly 
proud.  In  also  arousing  the  anger  of  such 
men  as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  Truman 
and  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  he  showed  that  his 
targets  were  determined  neither  by  ideology 
nor  by  concern  over  the  wrath  of  popular 
and  influential  figures.  For  all  lils  lapses  in 
accuracy.  Drew  Pearson  served  an  important 
cause  in  exposing  violations  of  ethical  and 
legal  standards  at  a  time  when  the  power  of 
government  and  the  privilege  of  high  posi- 
tion often  favor  special  interests  over  the 
common  good. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post, 
Sept.  3.  1969] 
I>REW  Pearson 
In  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Drew 
Pearson  had  the  conscience  of  a  Quaker  and 
the  touch  of  a  stevedore.  He  was  robust,  free- 
swinging,  sometimes  very  wild.  But  he  was 
also  strong  in  a  muscular,  purposeful,  princi- 
pled way,  with  the  cotu-age  to  t)e  his  own  man 
always,  and  never  mind  what  f>eople  said  or 
thought  of  him.  Rough  and  tough  in  public, 
in  private  he  had  the  air  of  a  gentleman 
farmer,  which  he  was,  and  the  manner  of  a 
gentleman,  which  he  also  was.  Shy,  self-ef- 
facing, detached,  he  was  a  moraUst  who  was 
proud  to  t>e  a  muckraker  in  the  dictionary 
sense — one  who  searches  out  and  exposes 
publicly  real  or  apparent  misconduct  of 
prominent  individuals.  Somewhere  in  these 


unlikely  combinations  lies  the  key  to  his  ex- 
traordinary career  as  the  most  successful,  in 
many  ways  the  most  effective,  and  certainly 
the  most  controversial  Journalist  of  his  time. 

He  was  controversial  because  his  technique 
was  scatter-shot.  bo  that  while  he  was  often 
brilliantly  or  brutally  on  target,  he  sometimes 
hit  the  wrong  target  or  missed  altogether; 
it  almost  seemed  as  if  this  was  conscious 
strategy,  this  readiness  to  risk  being  wrong 
now  and  again  as  the  necessary  price  for  be- 
ing, more  often,  right.  It  was  uniquely  his 
own  style  and  while  his  profession  never  had 
the  grace  or  the  guts  to  give  him  the  big 
awards,  tribute  was  paid  in  other  ways;  when 
Mr.  Pearson  printed  the  stories  that  others 
were  too  fastidious  to  be  the  first  to  print,  the 
others  suddenly  had  no  compunction  about 
printing  them.  It  was  also  a  style  that  ex- 
posed him  to  any  number  of  lawsuits  and 
any  number  of  epithets  and  no  end  of  criti- 
cism that  he  was  careless  with  the  facts;  but 
it  had  the  singular  merit  that  when  it  paid 
off.  it  paid  off  big.  And  it  also  paid  off.  more 
often  than  not,  on  the  side  of  good,  which 
was  something  he  saw  in  simple,  moral  terms; 
he  was  for  honesty  rnd  against  corruption, 
for  the  disadvantaged  against  the  self-inter- 
est of  the  power  elite,  for  peace  and  against 
war. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  chronicle  here  all  his 
triumphs  any  more  than  it  is  necessary  to 
catalogue  the  occasions  where  his  fierce  con- 
\ictlons  and  unique  techniques  may  have 
combined  to  put  him  In  the  wrong.  The  sim- 
ple truth  is  that  he  was  more  effective  In  his 
way  than  any  man  in  his  profession  over  the 
nearly  40  years  that  he  was  practicing  it,  and 
that  at  the  time  of  his  Heath  at  the  age  of  71, 
when  other  men  might  have  begun  to  ease  off 
a  bit,  he  was  still  on  top.  with  nearly  twice 
the  readership  of  his  closest  competitor.  So 
his  success  was  immense,  and  so  was  his  im- 
pact on  his  profession  and  on  the  Capital. 
Most  of  the  time  he  had  the  right  targets  and 
the  right  causes,  and  he  brought  to  his  cru- 
sades a  powerful.  Innovative  and  relentless 
force. 

An    Appreciation  :     Muckraker    With    a 
Quaker    Consciencx 

(By  Chalmers  M  Roberts) 

Drew  Pearson  was  a  muckraker  with  a 
Quaker  Conscience.  In  print  he  sounded 
fierce;  In  life  he  was  gentle,  even  courtly.  For 
38  years  he  did  more  than  any  man  to  keep 
the  national  capital  honest. 

It  was  in  1931  amidst  the  Great  Depression 
and  the  hapless  Hoover  administration  that 
Mr.  Pearson  teamed  with  fellow  reporter  Rob- 
ert S.  Allen  to  write  the  book  from  which 
his  subsequent  columns  took  their  name: 
The  Washington  Merry-Go-Roimd.  The  part- 
nership lasted  until  Allen  went  off  to  World 
War  II. 

The  pair  of  brash  young  men  shook  up  the 
town.  It  then  was  the  age  of  Journalistic 
giants,  or  so  it  seemed  to  youngsters  then 
breaking  in:  Mark  Sullivan.  David  Lawrence, 
Raymond  Clapper.  Arthur  Krock.  Paul  Mal- 
lon  writing  from  Washington  and  Walter 
Lippmann,  Etorothy  Thompson,  Heywood 
Broun  and  Westbrook  Pegler  writing  from 
New  York. 

Pearson  survived  them  all,  in  life  or  In 
print,  save  only  Lawrence  who  is  still  at  it.  In 
the  intervening  years  he  manhandled  Presi- 
dents and  members  of  Congress,  bureaucrats 
high  and  low.  Some  were  forever  disgraced  by 
the  Pearson  expose:  others  cried  "foul"  and 
on  occasion  Mr.  Pearson  apologized. 

He  could  be  sloppy  with  his  facts  and  at 
times  he  was.  But  he  had  more  guts  than 
many  a  worried  editor  who  ran  to  his  lawyers 
and  then  cut  the  Pearson  column  or  who 
gave  in  to  political  pressures  to  censor  it. 

Drew  Pearson  glorified  in  his  feuds.  To  him 
"liar"  from  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  "sob." 
from     Harry     Truman     were     akin     to     en- 
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comlums.    He   relished    denunciations    from 
the  protected  floor  of  Senate  and  House. 

Leo  Roeten  in  a  1937  study  of  "The  Wash- 
ington Correspondents"  traced  the  "Merry- 
Go-Round"  success  to  a  public  appetite  for 
the  "inside"  news  that  had  been  whetted  by 
the  stream  of  successful  Broadway  gossip 
columns  The  Pearson  and  .Mien  book,  wrote 
Roeten.  "marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  news  styles  from  the  capital." 

The  very  brashness  of  the  column's  ap- 
proach offended  the  Establishment  of  the 
time,  both  political  and  press.  Indeed,  the 
sense  of  offense  never  wore  off  and  to  such 
can  be  attributed  the  failure  to  award  Mr. 
Pearson  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  expose  of 
Sen.  Thomas  Dodd.  It  still  is  the  dominant 
ethic  that  even  as  "gentl«nen  don't  read 
other  people's  mail"  they  also  dont  make  use 
of  purloined  documents. 

Mr.  Pearson  did  In  the  Dodd  case  and  may- 
be in  others,  too.  He  was  the  recipient  of  end- 
less tips  from  the  disgruntled  as  well  as  from 
the  righteously  indignant.  There  were 
plenty  of  high  level  "leaks"  as  well  What- 
ever the  source.  Mr.  Pearson  coiild  smell  a 
story  if  there  w.as  even  a  whiff  in  the  air 
And  nobody  could  be  more  dogged  in  pur- 
suit. 

Puncturing  the  balloons  of  the  great  and 
the  famous  was  only  the  muckraking  part 
of  the  Pearson  story.  The  Quaker  conscience 
simply  would  not  let  a  Joseph  McCarthy  get 
away  with  it.  The  story  of  the  American 
press  in  the  McCarthy  period  is  not  one  to 
t>e  particularly  proud  of  but  Mr.  Pearson 
never  flagged  in  his  pursuit  of  the  senator. 

The  Quaker  conscience  also  led  Mr.  Pearson 
into  all  sorts  of  ventures  in  hopes  of  improv- 
ing the  state  of  the  world.  There  were 
"Friendship  Trains"  and  "Freedom  B-alloons" 
and  inteniews  with  Niklta  Khrushchev.  He 
had  a  soft  spot  in  iiis  heart  for  Yugoslavi.i, 
where  he  had  gone  as  a  young  man  He  was, 
in  short,  dabbling  in  East-West  detente  long 
before  It  became  fashionable  and  the  epithet 
of  "CommuniEt"  was  hurled  at  him  for  bis 
pains. 

Drew  Pearson  early  became  a  Washington 
institution  He  loved  it  but  he  was  never 
stuck  up  with  it.  And  he  had  a  glorious 
sense  of  humor  which  must  have  kept  him 
going  through  some  dark  hours.  He  Joked 
about  the  manure  on  his  farm  because  he 
knew  that  a  lot  of  people  felt  that  wris  his 
verbal  stock  in  trade. 

Long  ago  after  his  column  was  transferred 
from  Cissy  Patterson"s  old  Times  Herald  to 
The  Washington  Post  it  came  lo  rest  on  one 
of  the  comic  pages.  Last  December  Tlie  Post 
decided  to  nnove  the  column  to  the  page  op- 
posite the  editorial  page  where  so  many  oth- 
ers appear. 

It  was  not  a  happy  decision  because  the 
Pearson  column  was  too  long  to  fit  the  avail- 
able sf>ace.  It  went  back  to  the  comic  p>age 
after  Mr.  Pearson  wrote  this  letter  to  The 
Post: 

"I  know  that  a  columnist  is  not  supposed 
to  have  anything  to  say  about  the  location 
of  his  column  in  the  i>aper.  But  having  been 
relegated  to  Siberia  some  25  years  ago.  I've 
come  to  like  Siberia.  If  I  had  a  vote  I  would 
vote  against  leaving  my  old  position  of  senu- 
exlle.'" 

In  a  profession  in  which  both  practi- 
tioners and  reputations  come  and  go.  very 
few  men.  In  or  out  of  any  such  "exile."  have 
had  the  kind  of  effect  Drew  Pearson  had  on  so 
many  millions  of  readers  for  so  long. 


A  REMARKABLE  NORTH  CAROLINA 
FAMILY 

(Mr.  LENNON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter,) 
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Mr.  LE2^NON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  read  an  account  of  a  remarkable 
family  among  my  constituency  which 
merits  recognition.  The  qualities  of  char- 
acter. Initiative,  and  dedication  exempli- 
fied therein  are  those  that  have  con- 
tributed to  our  country's  greatness.  I  be- 
lieve our  colleagues  will  find  the  follow- 
ing article  one  of  heartwarming  interest: 
I  Prom    the    Greensboro    (NC  )    Dally    News, 

Sept  3. 19691 

r.'.STOR   Proud  or  Three   Remarkable   Sons 

(By  Gene  Warren) 

Pembroke. — The  eyes  of  this  father,  a 
Lumbee  Indian  from  Pembroke,  glow  with 
pride  as  he  speaks  of  his  remarkable  three 
sons.  And  It  Is  fitting. 

One  son  Is  a  captain  in  the  Navy,  working 
at  the  Pentagon  in  Washington.  Another  son 
Is  a  colonel  in  the  Air  Force,  being  stationed 
at  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  England.  The  third 
son  Is  the  dean  of  a  community  college,  but 
Is  so  proficient  as  an  engineer  he  played  a 
vital  part  in  America's  recent  landing  of 
astronauts  on  the  moon. 

The  father  the  Flev.  Archie  A.  Lockee,  69, 
scoffs  at  fancy  talk  concerning  his  three  sons. 

"All  of  my  boys  plowed  behind  a  mule. 
EveijyjDne  of  them  milked  cows  and  fed  hogs. 
We're,liot  rich.  We  didn't  have  anything  that 
we  didn't  work  out  with  our  own  hands,"  he 
aaid,  reflecting  on  what  breeds  success. 

The  elder  Lockee  worked  for  Pate's  Supply 
Co.  at  Pembroke,  a  store  that  sells  everything, 
"all  my  life.  I  was  a  butcher  part  of  the 
time,"  Lockee  said,  "but  I  also  have  a  30- 
acre  farm." 

For  the  last  eight  years  Lockee  has  served 
as  pastor  of  Burnt  Swamp  Baptist  Church, 
six  miles  east  of  Pembroke. 

On  the  faiTO  he  was  talking  about,  Lockee 
and  his  wife,  the  former  Lula  Bell  Carter,  58, 
of  Pembroke,  raised  their  three  sons — Cap- 
tain G.  Ertel  Lockee.  47:  Col.  Archie  S. 
liOCkee,  45;  and  Dean  Otto  A.  Lockee,  43. 

They  also  have  three  daughters:  Mrs. 
Georgia  Carroll  Carter,  48,  a  graduate  of 
Pembroke  State  University;  Mrs.  Joyce  Wil- 
liams, 39,  and  Mrs.  Claudette  Taylor,  35. 

For  the  last  two  Veterans'  Day  celebra- 
tions at  Pembroke,  the  Lockee  brothers  have 
been  the  guest  speakers.  Capt.  Lockee.  a  vet- 
eran of  nine  Pacific  battles  during  World 
War  n,  was  leader  of  the  first  Naval  raids  on 
Japan.  He  is  In  the  office  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  In  Washington. 

Col.  Lockee  saw  action  in  the  South  Pacific 
during  World  War  II  and  was  in  the  Korean 
War.  His  plane  was  shot  down  twice  in  Ko- 
reek,  but  he  balled  out  and  landed  in  friendly 
tearltory.  He  completed  the  Navy's  War 
School  in  the  spring  and  was  assigned  to 
the  American  Embassy  in  England.  His  Job: 
to  ooordlnate  the  U.S.  and  British  combined 
alx  forces  there. 

Otto  Lockee  is  dean  of  the  Central  Pied- 
mont Community  College's  extension  divi- 
sion at  Charlotte.  He  Is  also  one  of  three  men 
in  the  nation  equipped  to  keep  the  space 
program's  lunar  modules  from  tilting.  He  re- 
ceived his  training  In  this  specialty  while 
employed  by  Douglas  Aircraft  Corp,  pnor 
to  accepting  a  position  with  the  college. 
He  trained  at  Cape  Kennedy. 

When  the  National  Aeronnutlcs  and  Space 
Administration  was  preparing  for  its  moon 
shot  last  month,  one  of  its  engineers  became 
sick.  The  NASA  quickly  summoned  Lockee 
who  helped  design  and  construct  the  hy- 
draulic system  that  controls  balance  while 
at  the  Cape  from  1963-65.  He  was  busy  for 
six  to  eight  hours  before  liftoff. 

Asked  what  spurred  his  sona  to  such 
heights,  Lockee  quoted  the  words  of  his  old- 
est son,  ES^el:  "He  always  said  if  It's  in  you, 
you  can  do  It — if  you  want  to.  ' 

Then  Lockee  proceeded  to  tell  how  his  sons 
did  i*: 


"Ertel,  the  captain,  went  three  years  to 
Pembroke  High  School — then  finished  at 
Camden.  S.C  high  school  where  my  father 
lived.  After  high  school,  he  graduated  from 
the  University  of  South  Carolina,  taking  a 
part  in  it«  ROTC  program.  Immediately 
afterwards  he  went  into  tlie  Navy  as  an  en- 
sign This  was  at  the  beginning  of  World  War 
II   He  decided  to  make  the  service  a  career. 

"Archie,  the  colonel,  also  attended  Pem- 
broke High  School.  But  his  last  year  in  high 
school,  he  went  to  school  in  Columbia,  S.C. 
He  lived  In  a  tenemept  there  with  Ertel  who 
was  still  going  to  the  University  of  South 
Carolina.  To  make  ends  meet,  ihey  took  a 
morning  newspaper  route  and  waited  on 
tables.  Both  also  taught  Sunday  School 
classes  in  Columbia  and  were  ushers  at  the 
church  there.  Archie  went  to  the  University 
there  for  three  years  before  Uncle  Sam  got 
him.  He  completed  his  education  in  service." 

TTie  youngest  son.  Otto,  was  the  only  one 
to  graduate  from  Pembroke  High  School. 
"Otto  went  directly  into  the  Navy  after  high 
school,"  said  Lockee.  "He  was  a  gunner  in 
the  Naval  Air  Force.  After  his  discharge,  he 
lived  with  my  daughter  and  her  husband  In 
Port  Worth,  Tex.,  where  he  attended  Texas 
Christian  University.  He  majored  there  in 
physical  education  and  coached  for  a  while. 
Then  he  went  to  work  for  Douglas  Aircraft 
In   Charlotte  which  led  to  his  space  work." 

The  Lockees  live  in  a  small,  white-frame 
boufce  on  a  farm  near  Pembroke.  A  dirt  road 
leads  to  the  home  located  In  the  midst  of 
some  pecan  trees. 

"I  never  owned  a  tractor  In  my  life,"  said 
Lockee.  "The  money  for  tractors  has  gone  to 
the  school  house  to  help  my  kids." 

All  six  of  the  Lockee  children  were  home 
last  Christmas.  "It  was  the  first  time  we've 
all  been  together  since  1951,"  said  their 
father.  "During  the  same  time.  Dec.  29  my 
wife  and  I  celebrated  our  50th  wedding 
anniversary." 

What  philosophy  toward  life  has  Lockee 
tried  to  Instill  In  his  children? 

"When  the  children  were  coming  up.  we 
always  talked  of  doing  fine  things  and  being 
gentlemen, "  he  said.  "We  have  tried  to  raise 
up  our  children  in  prayer.  I  give  their  mother 
credit  for  much  of  this.  Archie,  the  colonel, 
can  deliver  one  of  the  finest  sermons  you've 
ever  heard.  He  does  better  than  many  a  doc- 
tor of  divinity.  Whenever  he's  home,  every- 
one wants  him  to  teach  the  Sunday  School 
lesson. " 

Then  the  proud  father  smiled:  "You  know, 
we  really  had  hoped  one  of  them  would  have 
been  a  medical  doctor  or  a  minister.  None 
of  them  did — but  all  three  are  ordained 
deacons." 

This  latter  honor  seemed  to  mean  more  to 
him  than  all  the  other  renown  the  trio 
has  gained. 


JOHN  H.  CROOKER,  JR.,  AN  OUT- 
STANDING CIVIL  AERONAUTICS 
BOARD  CHAIRMAN 

i  Mr.  CASEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.; 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  H. 
Crocker,  Jr.,  has  been  my  warm  personal 
friend  for  30  years.  I  have  admired  him 
as  an  outstanding  lawyer,  businessman, 
and  great  contributor  to  the  civic  and 
cultural  growth  of  our  State  of  Texas  and 
of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  H.  Crooker,  Jr.,  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  just  18  months  ago.  Before 
this  month  is  out  he  will  leave  that  post. 
His  resignation  as  chairman  and  mem- 


ber, effective  in  the  next  few  days,  has 
been  accepted  by  President  Nixon  with 
an  expression  of  gratitude  for  Mr. 
Crooker's  service  to  the  American  people. 

I  must  second  that  expression  and  I 
would  add  just  a  few  of  my  reasons 
why. 

This  man,  in  his  periods  of  public  serv- 
ice, has  won  the  esteem  of  many,  includ- 
ing my  own,  on  a  number  of  counts,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  edifying  way 
in  which  he  works. 

The  leadership  and  unflagging  indus- 
try that  Chairman  Crooker  has  brought 
to  this  office  in  this  brief  period  have 
written  an  enviable  record  of  accom- 
plishment in  the  legulatory  agency 
which  he  has  headed.  Moreover,  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  the  views  and  ideas 
he  has  voiced  have  revealed  thinking 
that  goes  beyond  the  horizons  of  the  in- 
dusti-y  with  which  his  agency  is  directly 
concerned.  This  has  been  particularly 
true  as  it  relates  to  his  approach  to  one 
of  the  most  serious  transportation  crises 
of  our  time — the  growing  problem  of  air- 
port and  airways  congestion. 

In  that  connection,  he  has  directed 
the  attention  of  major  cities  toward 
the  problems  of  transportation  between 
city  centers  and  existing  airports.  Cities 
seeking  improved  air  service  must  now 
acquaint  the  CAB  with  their  plans  to 
provide  speedier  means  of  transportation 
between  those  centers  and  aii-ports. 
Through  all  his  actions  at  the  Board 
has  run  what  must  be  to  Mr.  Crooker  the 
common  denominator  of  all  public  sen- 
ice — the  broad  public  interest. 

Jolin  Crooker's  achievements  during 
his  tenure  as  CAB  chairman  are  all  the 
more  impressive  when  we  consider  that 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment  he  was 
something  less  than  a  veteran  in  the 
great  air  transportation  industry.  It  is 
typical  of  this  man,  however,  that  he 
promptly  immersed  himself  in  his  new 
responsibilities.  The  ease  and  speed  with 
which  his  familiarity  with,  and  leader- 
ship in,  the  industry  grew  compel  the  ob- 
servation that  experience  can  be  ac- 
quired but  know-how  is  a  gift. 

Among  other  things,  the  retiring 
chairman's  ability  to  distill  complex 
matters  to  their  vital  essentials  has 
served  him  well. 

Mr.  Crooker's  performance  and  tenure 
as  chainnan  have  also  revealed  another 
guiding  principle — the  conviction  that 
tasks  begun  should  be  seen  through 
to  theii  proper  completion. 

Mr.  Crooker  came  to  the  Board  near 
the  end  of  fiscal  1968.  During  the  full 
fiscal  year  1969,  the  CAB  decided  more 
cases  than  in  any  previous  fiscal  year. 
In  the  full  year  in  which  he  served,  the 
Board  addressed  itself  to  223  full  formal 
economic  cases.  23  percent  more  than  the 
previous  fiscal  year. 

A  formal  case  usually  involves  a  num- 
ber of  docketed  applications;  and  the 
CAB  docket  statistics  bear  the  record 
out.  During  fiscal  1969,  the  Board  com- 
pleted 1,496  dockets,  also  a  record,  the 
next  closest  year  being  fiscal  1961 
with  1,353  docket  completions.  And,  at 
fiscal  year's  end,  the  number  of  dockets 
on  hand  was  reduced  by  358  from  the 
previous  year,  the  first  time  in  3  years 
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that  a  reduction  in  backlog  had  been 
effected. 

Impressive  as  that  performance  is  on 
its  face,  the  fact  is  that  it  was  accom- 
plished without  extra  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. It  WEkfi  done  with  little  or  no  in- 
crease in  personnel  strength  and  while 
the  Board  was  absorbing  some  $185,000 
in  pay  raises.  I  would  like  to  add  at  this 
point  the  observation  that  however  grat- 
ifying such  an  accomplishment  may  be 
to  taxpayer  and  legislator  alike,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  continue  long  in  that  vein, 
what  with  the  industry  growing  as  it  is, 
without  the  Board's  regulatorj'  effective- 
ness being  affected. 

The  CAB  accomplished  other  econ- 
omies in  fiscal  1969.  It  reduced  the  phys- 
ical size  of  many  of  its  offices  and  tiius 
redeemed  more  tiian  4.600  square  feet  of 
space  for  use  as  additional  hearing  rooms, 
automatic  data  processing  and  time  shar- 
ing needs,  thereby  avoiding  the  cost  of 
renting  additional  space.  Rearrangement 
of  offices  and  less  sophisticated  telephone 
equipment  contributed  to  the  axmual  cost 
avoidance  of  about  $30,000. 

Meanwhile,  estimated  subsidy  accruals 
decreased  from  $55.2  million  for  fiscal 
1968  to  $48.5  million  for  fiscal  1969,  a 
reduction  of  $6.7  million.  Moreover, 
Board  actions  in  subsidy  cases  during 
fiscal  1969  were  estimated  to  effect  a  cu- 
mulative subsidy  reduction  through  fiscal 
1971  of  about  $17.6  million. 

During  fiscal  1969  also,  the  reclassifica- 
tion of  stations  for  service  mail  purposes 
is  expected  to  produce  yearly  savings  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  of  about 
$300,000.  Early  in  the  fiscal  year  a  final 
order  was  issued  in  the  States-Alaska 
Mail  Rates  case,  an  action  that  is  ex- 
pected to  reduce  payment  for  these  serv- 
ices by  about  8900,000. 

The  Board  also  recently  established 
new  minimum  rates  for  domestic  military 
charters  performed  for  the  E>efense  De- 
partment. The  new  rates  should  save  the 
Government  an  estimated  S2.7  million  in 
fiscal  1970. 

The  CAB  lias  established  new  subparts 
to  its  rules  of  practice,  to  expedite  proce- 
dures for  removal  of  nonstop  and  long- 
haul  restrictions  in  cases  where  a  carrier 
is  able  to  participate  significantly  in  a 
market  despite  these  restrictions. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  major  ac- 
complishments under  Mr.  Crooker's 
chairmanship,  only  a  few  of  the  achieve- 
ments on  which  his  fine  record  rests. 

To  the  many  tributes  of  appreciation 
he  must  have  alreadj^  received  for  this 
latest  period  of  his  public  service.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  own,  together  with  my 
best  wishes  to  him  and  his  wonderful 
family  in  their  future  endeavors. 


THE  RECORD  OF  ACTION  ON  REG- 
ULAR APPROPRIATION  BILLS  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR   1970 

I  Mr.  BO'W  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BO'W.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  a  Member  of  the  other 
body  indicated  yesterday  that  tiie  House 


is  chiefly  respwnsible  for  the  fact  that  1 1 
of  the  13  appropriation  bills  for  fiscal 
1970  have  not  been  acted  on  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  should  like  to  read  from  that  release. 

It  was  said  the  Congress  will  not  pass 
"any  great  amount  of  meaningful  legis- 
lation" this  year  because  11  of  the  13 
appropriation  bills  have  not  been  com- 
pleted. 

He  further  said: 

The  House  is  chiefly  responsible.  These 
bills  have  not  been  coming  over  from  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was,  to  say  the  least, 
somewhat  surprised  to  see  it  on  the  news 
ticker  yesteday,  I  think  the  record  should 
be  set  straight,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
I  have  asked  the  Chair  to  indulge  me 
briefly. 

The  truth  is  that  the  House  has  acted 
on  and  approved  six  of  the  13  regular  ap- 
propriation bills  for  fiscal  1970.  They  are: 

First.  The  Treasurj'-Post  Office  and 
Executive  Office  bill  which  was  passed  by 
the  House  last  May  27 : 

Second.  The  Agriculture  biU.  approved 
the  same  day ; 

Third.  Independent  Offices  and  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  bill  ap- 
proved Jime  24; 

Fourth.  The  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies bill  approved  July  22 ; 

Fifth.  The  one  for  State.  Justice.  Com- 
merce, Judiciary  and  related  agencies 
approved  July  24:  and 

Sixth.  The  Labor-Health.  Education, 
and  "W  elf  are  bill  passed  on  July  31. 

Only  two  of  these  bills  have  been  con- 
sidered and  approved  by  the  Senate,  and 
they  are  the  ones  for  Treasury-Post  Of- 
fice and  for  Agriculture.  The  Treasury- 
Post  Office  bill  is  in  conference  and  a 
meeting  of  the  conferees  is  scheduled  for 
two  this  afternoon.  The  bill  for  the  Agri- 
culture Department  has  not  been  sent  to 
conference,  but  I  assume  it  is  ready  for 
conference  whenever  a  suitable  time  of 
meeting  can  be  worked  out  with  the  other 
body. 

Our  ovm  housekeeping  bill,  legislative 
appropriations,  was  reported  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  a  week 
ago  today,  and  will  be  taken  up  here  on 
the  floor  as  soon  as  the  schedule  will 
permit. 

■What  action  the  other  body  has  taken 
with  respect  to  the  four  bills — Independ- 
ent Offices,  Interior,  State,  Justice,  and 
Labor-HEW — is  not  known  to  me,  but 
they  have  been  languishing  over  there 
for  some  time. 

I  think  also  that  it  is  of  substantial 
significance  that  the  other  body  has  been 
debating  the  Militarj'  Procurement  Au- 
thorization bill  since  July  7  and  conclu- 
sion of  that  debate  does  not  appear  in 
sight  at  this  time.  When  action  is  fin- 
ished over  there  I  am  sure  we  shall  be 
ready  to  dispose  of  the  procurement  bill 
with  dispatch. 

The  Military  Construction  Authoriza- 
tion bill  was  passed  by  the  House  on  Au- 
gust 5.  but  I  have  had  no  word  yet  that 
the  ether  body  is  ready  to  debate  it. 

Tlie  District  of  Columbia  revenue  bill 
has  been  awaiting  action  by  the  other 
body  since  it  was  passed  by  the  House 
August  11. 


Authorization  for  foreign  aid  spend- 
ing during  fiscal  1970  has  not  been  acted 
upon  by  either  the  House  or  Senate,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  other  body 
could  not  take  that  bill  to  its  floor  at 
anytime. 

Until  these  authorization  bills  are  en- 
acted into  law,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  the  House  itself,  cannot 
act  on  appropriations  requested  for  the 
agencies  and  functions  involved.  We  can- 
not, that  is,  unless  we  simply  report  these 
appropriation  bills  and  then  ask  the 
Rules  Committee  for  waivers  of  points 
of  order  against  the  appropriations  not 
yet  authorized  by  law. 

The  House  and  its  Appropriations 
Committee  are  ready  to  act  and  could  do 
so  without  delay  if  the  other  body  could 
move  the  appropriation  and  authoriza- 
tion bills  that  have  been  pending  over 
there  lo  these  past  days,  weeks  and — 
yes — even  months  of  this  session. 


TROOP  UTTHDRAWALS  FROM 
VIETNAM 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday, 
the  President  issued  a  statement  an- 
nouncing more  troop  withdrawals  from 
South  Vietnam,  explaining  the  steps  his 
administration  has  taken  toward  peace 
and  outlining  present  American  policy. 

I  believe  that  statement  is  so  important 
it  should  be  reprinted  in  its  entirely  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  The  Presi- 
dent's statement  follows: 

Statement  or  President  Nixon 

.After  careful  consideration  with  my  senior 
civilian  and  military  advisors  and  in  full 
consultation  with  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam. I  have  decided  to  reduce  the  authorized 
troop  celling  in  Vietnam  to  484.000  by  De- 
cember 15.  This  compares  with  the  celling  of 
549,500  which  existed  when  this  Administra- 
tion took  ofllce.  Under  the  newly  authorized 
troop  ceiling,  a  minimum  of  60,000  troops  will 
have  been  withdrawn  from  Vietnam  by  De- 
cember 15.' 

Since  coming  into  ofllce.  my  Administra- 
tion has  made  major  efforts  to  bring  an  end 
to  the  war: 

We  have  renounced  an  impoted  military 
solution. 

We  have  proposed  free  elections  organized 
by  Joint  Commissions  tinder  international 
supervision. 

We  have  offered  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  and 
allied  forces  over  a  12-monih  period. 

We  have  declared  that  we  would  retain  no 
military  bases. 

We  have  offered  to  negotiate  supervised 
cease-fires  under  international  supervision  to 
facilitate  the  process  of  mutual  withdrawal. 

We  have  made  clear  that  we  would  settle 
for  the  de  facto  removal  of  North  Vietnamese 
forces  so  long  as  there  are  guarantees  against 
their  return. 

We  and  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
have    announced    that   we    are    prepared    to 


'•  Actually,  the  total  reduction  in  author- 
ized ceiling  strength  amounts  to  66,500.  But 
within  the  authorized  ceiling,  all  units  are 
shown  at  100';  strength.  In  actual  practice, 
most  units  are  slightly  below  full  strength, 
so  that  actual  strength  normally  is  less  than 
the  authorized  ceiling  by  one  or  two  percent. 
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accept  any  political  outcome  which  Is  arrived 
at  through  free  elections. 

We  are  prepared  to  discuss  the  10-polnt 
program  of  the  other  side  together  with  plans 
put  forward  by  the  other  parties. 

In  short,  t"ie  only  Item  which  is  not  nego- 
tiable is  the  right  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  to  determine  their  own  future  free 
of  outside  interference. 

I  reiterate  all  these  proposals  today. 

The  withdrawal  of  60,000  troops  is  a  sig- 
nificant step. 

The  time  for  meaningful  negotiations  has 
therefore  arrived. 

I  realize  that  It  is  difficult  to  communicate 
across  the  gulf  of  five  years  of  war.  But  the 
time  has  come  to  end  this  war.  Let  history 
record  that  at  this  critical  moment,  both 
sides  turned  their  faces  toward  peace  rather 
than  toward  conflict  and  war. 


CONGRESSMAN     JOHN     BRADEMAS 
LAtTDS   STATE  ARTS   COUNCILS 

( Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  > 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  distinguished  colleague, 
John  Brademas,  of  Indiana,  yesterday 
delivered  the  keynote  address  at  the 
Federal-State  Conference  on  the  Arts 
here  in  Washington. 

In  his  remarks.  Congressman  Brade- 
mas made  a  strong  statement  urging 
adequate  Federal  support  of  the  arts.  As 
one  who  has  been  actively  engaged  in 
supporting  Federal  contributions  to  the 
National  Foundation  of  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities,  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  his  remarks. 

At  this  point,  I  insert  the  full  text  of 
Congressman  Brademas'  splendid  speech 
in  the  Record: 

Address    or    Congressman*    John    Brademas 

I  am  much  honored  by  the  Invitation  to 
open  this  1969  Federal-State  Conference  on 
the  Arts. 

More  than  most  peoples  of  the  world,  we 
Americans  are  given  to  self-analysis  and  the 
talcing  of  our  national  pulse.  Yet  we  are  to- 
day caught  up  in  more  somber  searching  of 
our  souls  and  questioning  of  our  purposes 
than  is  even  our  customary  disposition. 

I  cite  but  a  few  Instances,  beginning  with 
Vietnam. 

Although  we  must  hope  that  President 
Nixon's  announcement  yesterday  of  further 
troop  withdrawals  will  bring  progress  in 
the  search  for  peace,  we  can  be  sure  that 
the  debate  over  the  war  and  its  further  con- 
duct will  continue. 

Vietnam  in  turn  has  spawned  a  re-examin- 
atlon  of  America's  role  in  the  world  and  of 
our  commitments  abroad. 

Senators  and  Congressmen  are  for  the  first 
time  in  years  carefully  scrutinizing  our  mili- 
tary expenditures  and  asiiing  whether  they 
are  not  out  of  profKjrtion  with  these  commit- 
ments. 

College  students,  blacks,  religious  leaders 
and  others  are  raising  profound  questions 
about  America's  direction  and  insisting  that 
the  nation  make  real  the  ideals  we  profess. 

A    TURNING    INWARD 

All  Of  us  here  could  recite  other  develop- 
ments which,  taken  together,  have  caused 
our  people  and  their  elected  Representatives 
in  Congress  to  turn  inward  ...  to  re-evaluate 
the  conditions  and  quality  of  life  in  our  own 
society. 

This  is,  however,  no  return  to  isolationism. 


Rather.  In  the  phrase  that  has  now  become  a 
cliche  but  Is  trtie  nonetheless,  we  are  en- 
gaged   In    the    process    of    reordering    our 

priixities. 

A  case  in  point:  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  In 
a  move  unprecedented  In  my  time  in  Con- 
gress, the  House  of  Representatives  over- 
whelmingly rejected  the  recommendations  of 
both  its  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Administration  by  voting,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  to  add  to  an  appropriations  bill  over 
$1   billion  for,  of  all  things,  education! 

A  majority  of  both  Democrats  and  Repvib- 
licans  in  the  House  were  in  effect  insisting 
that,  severe  as  the  fiscal  crunch  may  be,  edu- 
cation must  not  be  the  place  to  scrimp. 

I  hope  very  much  that  this  turning  in- 
ward, this  new  sensitivity  to  the  conditions 
and  quality  of  our  national  life,  will  em- 
brace both  an  enlianced  awareness  of  the  Im- 
portance of  the  arts  in  America  and  the  need 
to  give  them  greater  public  support.  More 
specifically,  and  speaking  as  a  legislator  and 
Cliidrman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  with 
Jurisdiction  over  the  National  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Foundation,  I  hope  that  we  shall 
soon  see  more  Federal  support  for  the  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts. 

Let  me  here  make  clear  my  deep  disagree- 
ment with  those  who  contend  that  the  arts 
are  a  frill  and  a  luxury  and  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  support  them  until  the  Vietnam 
war  Is  over. 

On  the  contrary,  I  strongly  agree  with  the 
view  of  W.  McNeil  Lowry  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion in  his  recent  report  on  the  economic 
crisis  in  the  arts.  Remarking  on  the  meager 
funding  of  Arts  and  Humanities  programs, 
Mr.  Lowry  observed: 

■  Pressures  of  war  and  other  crises  have 
been  freely  cited  in  explanation  of  this  action, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
significant  Federal  program  In  the  arts  can 
be  rffectively  argued  whether  in  Congress  or 
in  the  public  if  its  Justification  must  be  that 
all  other  great  national  questions  are  in 
equilibrium.  Other  governments — demo- 
cratic, socialist,  or  oligarchic — have  proceeded 
without  such  a  Justification  .  .  . 

"The  arts  (should]  not  always  depend  upon 
a  contest  over  priorities  .  .  .  There  will  not 
exist  an  effective  public  policy  for  the  arts 
untU  they  are  treated  as  important  in  their 
own  right." 

This  is  the  point — that  the  arts,  like  edu- 
cation, must  come  to  be  regarded  as  "im- 
portant in  their  own  right." 

And  with  such  an  understanding  there 
will  become  possible  "an  effective  public 
policy  for  the  arts." 

PRESIDENT     NIXON'S     APPOINTMENT     OF     NANCY 
HANKS    A    GOOD    OMEN 

In  this  respect.  I  believe  that  President 
Nixon's  appointment  this  month  of  Miss 
Nancy  Hanks  to  be  Chairman  of  the  National 
Council  for  the  Arts  is  a  good  omen,  for  lx>th 
the  appointment  and  the  President's  com- 
ments in  announcing  it  reflect  awareness 
at  the  highest  levels  of  government  of  the 
indispensable  place  of  the  arts  in  the  spec- 
trum  of  our  public  concerns. 

As  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Special 
Studies  Project  of  the  Rockefeller  Brothers 
Foundation  and  later  as  President  of  the  As- 
sociated Councils  of  the  Arts,  Nancy  Hanks 
has  won  the  respect  of  legislators  and  artists 
alike  with  her  intelligence  and  imagination. 
And  may  I  interject  that  in  this  town  she 
win  need  plenty  of  both! 

In  her  new  responsibility,  Nancy  will  be 
replacing  one  of  the  most  respected  and 
gifted  champions  of  the  arts  in  our  country — 
Roger  L.  Stevens. 

Now  here  beginneth  the  reading  of  the 
First  Lesson — by  President  Nixon,  in  appoint- 
ing Miss  Hanks.  He  said:  "One  of  the  im- 
portunt  goals  in  my  administration  is  the 
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furthw  advance  In  the  cultural  development 
of  our  nation  .  .  . 

"The  Federal  government  has  a  vital  role 
as  catalyst.  Innovator,  and  supporter  of  pub- 
lic and  private  efforts  for  cultural  develop- 
ment ...  I  shall  hope  to  give  leadership  to 
this  effort  and  urge  the  Congress  to  do  the 
same." 

The  Second  Lesson — If  I  may  pursue  my 
ecclesiastical  metaphor — will  be  read  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
let  us  hope  that.  In  recommending  money 
for  the  Arts  Endowment,  he  matches  the 
President's  faith  with  works — I.e.  dollars. 

OUTSTANDING    RECORD    OF    NATIONAL    ARTS 
ENDOWMENT 

For  I  believe  that  the  record  of  the  Na- 
tional Arts  Endowment,  though  brief  in 
years,  amply  Justifies  substantially  Increasing 
our  public  Investment  In  the  arts. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  It  was  just  five 
years  ago  this  month  that  President  Johnson 
signed  the  National  Arts  and  Cultural  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1964,  establishing  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arts  September,  1969 
marks  as  well  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
signing  into  law  of  the  bill  creating  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities, which  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  the  funding  arm  of  the  Council. 

In  my  view,  you  and  your  colleagues  across 
the  land  who  have  administered  programs 
in  part  made  possible  through  the  Arts  En- 
dowment can  take  pride  in  the  remarkable 
achievements  so  far,  remarkable  in  variety, 
quality  and  number  of  people  reached. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  National  Arts  En- 
dowment, the  American  Film  Institute  now 
exists. 

The  American  National  Theatre  and  Acad- 
emy building  in  New  York  City,  donated  to 
the  Endowment,  is  a  resource  for  performing 
groups  all  over  the  country. 

The  first  major  national  artists  housing 
center  in  the  U.S.  will,  as  a  result  of  Endow- 
ment initiative,  open  this  year  on  New  York's 
Lower  'West  Side. 

The  National  Arts  Endowment  has  also 
supplied  funds  to  regional  theatres  so  that 
dramas  of  quality  can  flourish  many  miles 
off  Broadway.  The  Tyrone  Guthrie  'Theatre 
in  Minneapolis,  the  American  Conservatory 
Theatre  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  Arena 
Stage  here  in  Washington  have  all  received 
needed  sustenance  from  the  Endowment. 

INDIVIDUAL   GRANTS   PROGRAM   DESERVES   SUPPORT 

The  Lat>oratory  Theatre  project  in  Provi- 
dence. Los  Angeles,  and  New  Orleans  and  the 
Artists  in  Residency  programs,  beneficiaries 
all  of  Federal  Arts  funds,  have  brought  direct 
experience  of  the  drama  to  thousands  of 
school  and  university  students. 

Individual  artists  as  well  as  institutions 
have  received  support  from  the  Arts  En- 
dowment. Although  less  than  5";^  of  the  En- 
dowment budget  is  expended  on  individual 
grant  programs,  I  believe  this  investment  to 
be  eminently  wise. 

Twenty-one  writers  received  $7,000  each  in 
fiscal  1968  to  enable  them  to  complete  works 
in  progress  or  conduct  research  essential  to 
their  work. 

Individual  grants  of  $2,000  each  were  made 
to  assist  twenty-nine  gifted  but  unrecognized 
writers. 

And  individual  awards  of  $5,000  each  were 
given  to  twenty-nine  painters  and  sculptors 
in  recognition  of  past  accomplishments  and 
to  encourage  further  efforts  in  the  visual 
arts. 

I  trust  the  Individual  grants  program  will 
continue — and  I  strongly  suppwrt  it. 

AU  these  and  many  more  activities  testify 
to  the  success  of  the  Endowment  in  its  first 
few  years.  Its  programs  have  helped  extend 
the  arts  throughout  the  land — from  inner 
city  ghettoes  to  small  rural  communities — 
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m  the  theatre,  dance,  opera,  p&lntlng,  music, 
films  and  writing. 


GROWTH  OF  STATE  ARTS  COUNCILS 
PHENOMENAL 

Particularly  significant.  I  think,  is  that 
the  Endowment's  efforts  have  stimulated  im- 
portant new  sources  of  support  for  the  arts. 
In  this  respect,  clearly  one  of  the  most 
eratlfying  results  of  the  law  creating  the 
National  Endowment  has  been  the  growth  of 
the  State  Arts  Councils,  which  you  represent. 
As  you  know,  the  Arts  Councils  were  au- 
thorized under  Section  5iH)  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965. 

Let  me  here  note  what  I  can  only  describe 
as  the  phenomenal  progress  of  the  State 
Arts  Council   movement   since   that   time. 

In  Fiscal  1966— when  the  appropriations 
bill  contained  no  funds  under  section  5(H)  — 
only  22  States  provided  funds  of  any  kind  for 
their  Arts  Councils. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1967.  when  5(H)  funds 
went  to  each  State,  the  number  of  Councils 
rose  to  35.  In  both  1968  and  1969.  42  coun- 
cils received  appropriations  from  state  budg- 
ets, and  this  fiscal  year  (1970).  44. 

Far  more  impressive,  however,  than  the 
number  of  states  providing  funds  for  Arts 
Councils  work,  are  the  total  amounts  for 
each  succeeding  year  since  1966. 

That  first  year  the  total  was  only  slightly 
more  than  $3  million.  In  fiscal  year  1967. 
when  the  first  funds  were  made  available 
to  the  states  under  section  5(H).  the  figure 
Jumped   to   nearly   $5   million. 

This  vear  nearly  seven  and  one  half  mil- 
lion dollars  in  state  funds  will  be  earmarked 
for  the  Arts  Councils. 

This  means,  essentially,  that  the  $2  mil- 
lion contained  in  the  appropriations  bill 
passed  bv  the  House  this  summer  will  be 
matched  "three  and  one-half  times  over  in 
ttate  revenues  alone! 

If  we  add  to  this  amount  the  matching 
program  funds  or  services  from  local  com- 
munities and  organizations,  we  can  see  that 
the  Federal  government  is  receiving  an  ap- 
proximate return  of  450  percent  on  its  direct 
investment  in  the  arts  through  State  Arts 
Councils. 

I  know  no  other  Federal  seed  money  pro- 
grams with  so  effective  a  record  in  gener- 
aung  support  from  outside  sources. 

HEARINGS   IN   CONGRESS  ON   ARTS  PROGRAMS 

I  have  so  far  been  engaging  In  remem- 
brances of  things  past.  Where,  you  may  ask. 
:ire  we  going  now? 

As  you  know,  the  bill  authorizing  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities expires  next  June.  The  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  Chair,  will  hold  hearings  sometime  during 
the  next  few  months  on  legislation  to  con- 
tinue the  life  of  the  Endowment  and  to  fix 
the  level  of  authorized  funding. 

And  may  I  here  say  how  anxious  my  Sub- 
ronunittee  and  I  are  to  hear  from  you,  the 
leaders  of  the  State  Arts  Councils  across  the 
country,  to  have  your  views  and  your  sugges- 
tions for  improving  the  programs  of  the 
Endowment.  As  they  say  on  the  country 
music  shows.  Keep  them  cards  and  letters 
comin'  in! 

I  suggest  to  vou  that  money  rather  than 
existence  must  "now  be  the  primary  concern 
of  supporters  of  the  Arts  Endowment.  For 
most  Congressmen  of  both  parties  have  come 
to  accept  as  both  appropriate  and  desirable 
a  role  for  the  Federal  government  in  the  arts. 
Indeed,  a  spokesman  from  so  conservative  a 
community  as  Indianapolis  in  my  own  state, 
Izler  Solornon,  Music  Director  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Symphony,  wrote  only  last  Sunday 
in  the  New  York  Times  that  "The  solution 
I  in  this  case,  to  financing  music]  will  have  to 
be  found  In  Joint  funding  by  schools,  park 


departments,   foundations,    industry,    cities, 
states  and.  most  Important.  Federal  aid." 

"...  Certainly  nobody  belongs  on  a  gym- 
phony  board",  said  Mr.  Solomon  In  a  pro- 
nouncement which  ten  years  ago  would  have 
been  heresy  in  the  Hoosier  heartland,  "who 
thinks  'Federal  aid'  are  dirty  words." 

So  the  question  now  is  not  whether  the 
Arts  Endowment  should  be.  but  rather  tt'iat 
It  should  be  doing  and  'lou.-  much  money  it 
should  have  to  do  its  Job. 

Up  to  now  the  Endowment  has  spent— I 
prefer  the  verb,  "invested" — some  $22  9  mil- 
lion. Last  year's  budget  was  about  58.5  mil- 
lion. 

I  know  that  Nancy  Hanks  Is  already  hard 
at  work  preparing  her  recommendations  for 
tlie  new  Arts  Endowment  budget. 

And  as  I  have  already  said,  the  most  Im- 
portant matching  program  she  will  have  to 
deal  with  this  year  Is  matching  President 
Nixon's  statement  on  the  arts  with  his  budget 
request  for  them ! 

Certainly  the  case  is  compelling  for  sub- 
stantially more  funds  for  the  arts.  Meagerly 
financed'  as  they  are.  the  programs  of  the 
Endowment  have  elicited  nationwide  praise. 


SOME    PROVISIONS    OF    HOUSE    TAX    REFORM    BILL 
THREATEN    ARTS 

Moreover  as  the  Baumol-Bowen  study  and 
other  surveys  have  warned,  the  economic 
plight  Of  the  performing  arts  in  America  lias 
now  become  alarming. 

Nor  has  tlie  prospect  of  changes  in  Federal 
tax  laws  brightened  the  outlook.  Although 
I  am  a  militant  advocate  of  plugging  loop- 
holes and  bringing  equity  to  our  Federal  tax 
structure.  I  am  distressed  that  the  tax  re- 
form bin  passed  recently  by  the  House  would 
impose  an  across-the-board  7  5';  levy  on  the 
investment  income  of  foundations.  The  arts 
rely  heavily  on  foundations  in  many  ways, 
and  to  punish  all  foundations  for  the  sins 
of  a  few  seems  to  me  unwise  public  policy. 

I  hope  as  well  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  will  not  allow  to  stand  that  fea- 
ture of  the  House  bill  which  provides  that  a 
donation  of  a  work  of  art  must,  for  tax  deduc- 
tion purposes,  be  valued  either  at  the  cost 
the  donor  originally  paid  or.  if  valued  at  its 
appreciated  figure,  be  subject  to  capital  gains 
tax.  This  unrealistic  formula  will  obviously 
enormously  inhibit  donations  of  art  to  the 
many  museums  which  depend  heavily  on 
private  gifts. 

Aside  from  such  financial  problems  as 
these,  which  afflict  the  arts  generally,  there 
are  certain  other  questions  about  future  Fed- 
eral arts  policy  worth  reviewing. 

For  example,  some  have  suggested  that  all 
Federal  funds  for  the  arts  should  henceforth 
go  only  to  State  Arts  Councils  rather  than 
for  developing  national  programs  in  the  arts. 

NEED    FOB    CONTINUING    NATIONAL    PROGRAMS 
IN    THE    ARTS 

I  believe,  however,  and  I  understand  most 
of  you  do  too — that  there  is  a  continuing  and 
powerful  need  for  programs  in  the  arts  that 
go  beyond  the  borders  of  a  single  state. 

Let  me  cite  an  example  or  two  of  the  Im- 
portance of .  continuing  a  national  arts  pro- 
gram. 

In  1966,  when  the  American  Ballet  Theatre, 
for  years  among  the  most  imaginative  com- 
panies m  the  world,  was  in  financial  trouble, 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  was 
able  to  make  it  an  emergency  grant  of  $100,- 
000  which  was  matched  with  private  funds. 
This  seed  money  represented  a  recognition 
that  the  company  was  a  national  resource 
and  made  it  possible  for  the  Ballet  Theatre 
to  secure  further  commitments  from  foun- 
dations and  other  private  resources. 

Or  I  could  remind  you  how  the  Endow- 
ment helped  the  San  Francisco  Opera  in  the 
creation  of  the  Western  Opera  Theatre,  a 
small,  flexible  ensemble  company  which  can 


perform  in  communities  whose  facilities  will 
not  permit  appearance  of  opera  on  a  large 
scale.  In  three  years,  it  has  increased  its 
performance  rate"  from  35  to  150  per  season, 
reaching  communities  In  which  opera  had 
never  before  been  performed. 

MUST    STEENGTHEN    STATE    ARTS    COUNCILS 

My  view,  therefore,  is  that  the  wisest  pol- 
Icv  for  us  to  pursue  Is  that  of  greater  finan- 
cial support  both  for  the  general  programs 
of  the  National  Endowment  under  Section 
5(C)  of  the  Act  and  for  Increased  funding 
for  the  State  Arts  Councils  under  5(Hi  . 

We  need  both,  and  we  need  to  build  upon 
the  splendid  patterns  of  cooperation  which 
have  been  developed  between  the  National 
Endowment  and  the  states.  The  state  and 
national  programs  complement  and  reinforce 
each  other. 

Let  me  make  clear,  however,  that  I  believe 
the  State  Arts  Councils  are  capable  of  han- 
dling substantially  increased  funds  and  that 
I  specifically  endorse  raising  from  $50,000  to 
$100,000,  the  authorization  for  each  State 
Council. 

areas   THAT    NEED    REINFORCEMENT 

Beyond  strengthening  the  hand  of  the 
State  Councils,  there  are,  I  think,  certain 
existing  areas  that  require  reinforcement. 
In  testimonv  before  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  'Committee.  Roger  L.  Stevens 
touched  on  several  of  them: 

The  poetry  in  the  schools  program,  which 
enables  established  poets  to  visit  high 
schools; 

The  burgeoning  needs  of  symphony  orches- 
tras and  operas— a  problem  so  pressing  that 
It  may  well  require  special  attention; 

Arts  programs  in  the  inner  city — an  activ- 
ity yearning  for  expansion  beyond  such  En- 
dowment-backed efforts  as  a  school  for  the 
arts  in  Harlem,  another  at  Hull  House  in 
Chicago,  and  the  Watts  Workshop  in  Los 
Angeles. 

The  National  Endowment  also  needs 
money  for  research  into  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  formal  art  education  in  our 
elementary  schools,  often  a  child's  first  en- 
counter with  the  arts.  And  how  good  is  the 
teaching  of  the  arts  in  our  colleges  and 
universities? 

Nor  should  the  implications  for  ftrts  pro- 
grams for  older  Americans  be  neglected:  the 
time  of  retirement  can  for  many  ite  a  time 
of  enrichment  through  the  arts. 

We  should  experiment,  too,  with  utilizing 
radio,  television  and  films  to  bring  to  ao 
many  Americans  as  possible,  especially  those 
who  "live  m  Inaccessible  areas,  an  opportunity 
to  experience  plays,  music  and  exhibitions  of 
art. 

All  of  you  here  could,  I  am  sure,  add  to 
this  list  your  own  suggestions.  I  have  sought 
only  to  limn  the  horizon  of  possibilities  for 
the'  arts  of  America  and  to  suggest  the  con- 
tribution which  the  Federal  government  can 
make  to  their  support 

The  kinds  of  questions  I  have  here  dis- 
cussed with  you  are  the  kinds  of  proposals 
for  Federal  siipport  of  the  arts  that.  I  believe, 
should  be  given  careful  consideration  by 
Congress  and  the  Administration,  end  these 
and  questions  like  them  will  be  raised  in  our 
Subcommittee  hearings. 


SUPPORT    FOR    ARTS    IN    CONGRESS    L.\RGELT 
DEPENDS    ON    YOU 

Let  me  say.  however,  In  closing  that  our 
capacitv  in  Congress  to  provide  support  for 
the  arts  depends  ultimately  on  the  support 
that  people  like  you  can  generate  and  stimu- 
late across  the  country. 

You  have  vigorous  allies  on  Capitol  Hill — 
men  and  women  like  Congressmen  Prank 
Thompson.  Jr.  of  New  Jersey.  William  Moor- 
head  of  Pennsylvania.  Julia  Hansen  of 
Washington.  Ogden  Reid  of  New  York.  Ben 
Reifel   of   South   Dakota,   and   Wiley   Mayne 
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of  Iowa,  and  In  the  Senate,  such  articulate 
champions  as  Senators  Mansfield,  Pulbrlgbt, 
Pell,  Javite  and  Percy. 

Support  of  tlie  arts  Is  clearly  a  bipartisan 
enterprise! 

But  your  friends  In  Congress  can  be  no 
more  effective  In  advocating  your  cause  than 
you  enable  us  to  be. 

You  must,  therefore,  in  your  own  states 
and  communities,  communicate  your  con- 
cern about  the  need  for  adequate  Federal 
support  for  the  arts  to  your  own  Senators 
and  Representatives. 

I  have  said  that  we  live  in  a  time  of  na- 
tional introspection  and  self-examination.  In 
such  a  time  we  need  ail  the  more,  if  we  are 
to  miake  our  country  what  it  ought  to  be,  a 
land  where  individual  men  and  women  can 
live  lives  of  Joy  and  beauty  as  well  as  of 
hope  and  freedom,  generously  to  support 
those  activities  that  make  Euch  lives  possible. 

And  among  such  activities  surely  are  the 
arts  of  America  and  the  qualities  of  mind 
and  spirit  and  Imagination  of  which  they  are 
the  incarnations. 


FEDERAL    FINANCIAL    DISCLOSURE 
ACT  OF  1969 

,LMrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was.  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  which  I  feel 
will  do  much  to  eliminate  the  problems 
arising  over  allegations  of  "conflict  of 
Interest"  for  elected  and  appointed  offi- 
cials in  the  Federal  Government.  Let  me 
say  that  I  have  long  endorsed  full  public 
disclosure  of  all  income  and  assets  for 
Members  of  Congress.  I  now  submit,  for 
consideration,  legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide for  public  disclosure  of  the  financial 
situation  of  all  policymaking  ofHcials  in 
the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
branches. 

During  the  last  few  years,  a  genuine 
and  very  serious  "crisis  of  confidence" 
has  been  developing.  Allegations — some 
true,  some  not — but  allegations  involving 
conflict  of  interest  en  the  part  of  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses,  officials  in  the  exec- 
utive branch,  and  members  of  the  judi- 
ciary— have  been  made.  We  cannot  ig- 
nore the  gloomy  impression  that  lingers 
from  such  widely  publicized  personal 
misdealings.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  vast  majority  of  those  in  all  three 
branches  of  the  Government  are  free  of 
outside  economic  influences:  the  over- 
whelming majority  cannot  be  "bought 
out"  under  any  circumstances  whatso- 
ever. There  is  very,  very  seldom  one 
public  official  who  is  ever  in  the  market 
to  "sell  a  vote"  or  "fix  a  decision"  for  a 
price;  and  we  would  abruptly,  to  say  the 
least,  slam  the  door  in  the  face  of  any 
would-be  political  broker  who  might 
wish  to  "buy  into"  our  office  and  our 
position. 

Since  this  is  the  case,  since  99  percent 
of  the  Federal  ofiBcials  are  beyond  re- 
proach, let  us  tell  the  American  people 
the  truth.  Let  us  make  provision  for  full 
and  candid  disclosure  of  all  our  financial 
arrangements. 

Some  public  officials  have  indicated 
that  a  frank  and  complete  public  ac- 
counting of  their  financial  condition 
would  somehow  be  demeaning,  and  would 
plummet  them  into  the  ranks  of  "second- 
class    citizens."    This    assertion    would 


seem  to  have  its  genesis  in  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  degree  of  economic  "pri- 
vacy" which  an  individual  is  able  to  re- 
tain has  a  direct  relation  to  that  person's 
"social  status"  or  "public  position."  It 
would  seem  to  imply  that  a  statement 
of  the  balance  of  indebtedness  on  a  house 
or  a  listing  of  the  name  of  a  donor  would 
be  degrading.  I  wholly  reject  such  spe- 
cious reasoning  and  would  suggest  that 
quite  the  opposite  is  indeed  the  case. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  few  per- 
sonal positions  to  be  taken,  more  lofty 
from  the  standpoint  of  human  ethics, 
than  the  willingness  of  public  officials  to 
establish  for  themselves  the  highest 
standard  of  personal  conduct,  to  com- 
mit themselves  totally  to  the  concept 
that  they  must  be  above  suspicion.  More- 
over, the«act  of  full  and  honest  financial 
disclosure  is  doubly  noble:  First,  because 
we  do  it  for  the  public  good;  and,  sec- 
ond, because  we  do  it  voluntarily.  We 
are  freely  willing  to  talk  about  our  debts, 
om*  gifts,  our  personal  holdings,  our  per- 
sonal expenses — we  are  willing,  in  fact, 
to  reveal  far  more  frojn  our  personal 
lives  than  most  ordinary  citizens — pre- 
cisely because  we  have  the  obligation  to 
do  far  more  than  those  whom  we  serve 
to  insure  public  confidence  in  the  exist- 
ing offices  of  all  three  branches  of  the 
federal  system.  We  freely  open  our  pri- 
vate accounts  to  public  examination  be- 
cause we  wish  to  secure  the  greatest  pos- 
sible benefit— maximum  faith  in  the 
democratic  system  of  government.  If  full 
and  honest,  candid  self-imposed  disclo- 
sure creates  a  "second-class"  status,  then 
I  have  my  doubts  about  what  goes  on 
at  the  "first-class"  level.  After  all,  any 
nobility  of  status  without  virtuous  con- 
duct and  the  willingness  to  attest  to  the 
purity  of  that  conduct  in  evei-y  way  pos- 
sible, is  really  not  very  noble  at  all. 

I  believe  that  the  time  is  long  overdue 
for  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  in 
this  Congress  to  make  known  their  pri- 
vate financial  conditions,  and  to  make 
similar  provision  for  the  other  two 
branches  also,  lest  the  erosion  of  public 
confidence  impair  the  most  essential  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  democratic  process 
especially  in  these  troubled  times. 

We  must  not  permit  our  own  people  to 
have  any  nagging  doubt  that  their  Gov- 
ernment condones  greed  and  exploita- 
tion, and  to  wonder  whether  their  politi- 
cal system  does  indeed  allow  the  exist- 
ence of  public  officials  who  are  "double 
agents"  for  special  Interests  apart  from 
the  common  good.  How  can  we  ask  in 
either  party  for  greater  public  attention, 
larger  voter  turnout,  and  a  more  in- 
formed citizenry  when  the  image  be- 
comes so  imjustifiably  blurred?  Too 
often  the  honest,  conscientious  citizen 
reacts  to  the  majority  of  equally  honest 
and  conscientious  officials  in  both  parties 
with  an  attitude  that  says,  "A  plague  on 
both  your  houses." 

In  my  view,  we  must  have  the  strictest 
reporting  legislation  possible;  I  believe 
that  the  Federal  Financial  Disclosure 
Act  of  1969  will  achieve  that  urgent  ob- 
jective. This  legislation  was  first  drafted 
by  my  colleague,  the  Honorable  Philip 
RtrppE,  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Ruppe  and  his 
advisers  have  done  a  commendable  job 
of  attempting  to  think  out:  and  to  define 
all  possible  areas  of  income  for  public 


servants,  with  emphasis  upon  potential 
conflict  of  interest. 

The  bill  calls  for  full  financial  disclo- 
sure by  Members  of  the  House,  Senators, 
Justices,  judges  of  the  U.S.  court  system, 
the  President,  the  Vice  President,  mem- 
bers of  the  Cab:net.  and  policymakintr 
officials  of  the  executive  branch  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  the  dis- 
closure provisions  of  this  act  will  apply 
to  all  officers  and  employees  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  whose  salaries  are 
at  least  $18,000  per  annum. 

Many  Members  of  the  House  have  ex- 
pressed their  Interest  in  Mr.  Ruppe's  pro- 
posed disclosure  act.  and  I  wish  today  to 
add  my  name  to  the  roster  of  ardent  sup- 
porters of  this  urgently  required  legisla- 
tion. If  we  would  keep  faith  \^'ith  the 
electorate,  we  must  all  offer  our  personal 
financial  accounting  for  tlieir  critical 
scrutiny. 


DISTINGUISHED  LAW  ENFORCE- 
MENT SERVICE  ACT 


(Mr. 


GOLDWATER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
introduce  today  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence the  Distinguished  Law  Enforcement 
Service  Act. 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  will  creat*  a  series 
of  awards  to  recognize  outstanding  serv- 
ice in  the  field  of  Stat'*  and  local  law 
enforcement.  These  citations  will  be  pre- 
sented annually  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  12  outstanding  law- 
enforcement  officers  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress. 

Each  day  the  American  public  is  bom- 
barded with  news  in  our  newspapers  and 
on  our  radios  and  televisions  of  increas- 
ing waves  of  crime  sweeping  across  our 
Nation — in  big  cities,  suburbs,  and  rural 
communities  alike. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  reports 
that  in  1968  there  were  4.5  million  serious 
crimes  in  the  United  States,  a  17-percent 
increase  over  1967,  a  122-percent  in- 
crease over  1960.  According  to  the  FBI's 
Uniform  Crime  Reports,  in  1968  robbery 
increased  30  percent,  forcible  rape  15 
percent,  murder  13  percent,  and  aggra- 
vated assault  11  percent  over  1967. 

Between  this  violence  and  lawnessness 
and  the  remainder  of  society  stands  the 
law-enforcement  officer.  Usually  alone, 
too  often  insulted,  maligned,  attacked, 
underpaid  and  overworked,  these  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  safeguard  us 
against  the  doers  of  evil  with  very  little 
support  and  assistance  from  the  average 
citizen. 

The  law-enforcement  profession 
should  be  a  highly  respected  and  sought 
after  froal  in  this  country.  Far  too  often 
it  is  not.  Rather  than  call  these  civil  serv- 
ants "friend,"  the  fashionable  youth  of 
today  liken  them  to  barnyard  animals. 

Rather  than  aspire  to  join  their  ranks 
and  emulate  their  deeds,  students  do  all 
within  their  power  to  undermine  police 
effectiveness. 

Rather  than  assist  them  in  carrj'ing 
out  their  duties,  most  citizens  withdraw 
into  indifference  and  nonlnvolvement. 
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The  1968  FBI  figures  Illustrate  the 
danger  law-enforcement  personnel  face 
daily.  Sixty-four  officers  were  killed  as  a 
result  of  criminal  action;  almost  16  of 
every  100  police  officers  were  assaulted 
in  the  line  of  duty. 

These  men  and  women  need  and  de- 
serve our  constant  support  and  assist- 
ance. This  Nation  must  have  more  ca- 
pable and  dedicated  citizens  willing  to 
enter  the  law-enforcement  professions  if 
we  are  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  in- 
creased lawlessness. 

Current  statistics  indicate  our  need 
for  more  law-enforcement  personnel. 
Only  one  out  of  five  serious  crimes  was 
solved  in  1968,  a  decrease  in  solution 
rate  of  7  percent  from  the  1967  figures, 
a  32-percent  decrease  from  1960. 

With  a  17-percent  rise  in  serious  crime, 
there  are  only  2.1  police  employees  per 
1000  population  in  1968  in  the  United 
States.  This  was  a  slight  increase  from 
the  1967  rate  of  2  per  1.000  inhabitants. 
We  are  not  getting  the  manpower  we 
need.  Present  officers  are  leaving  the  law- 
enforcement  ranks  for  safer,  better  pay- 
ing, more  prestigious  employment  else- 
where. Ui-ban  police  officers  are  accept- 
ing jobs  in  suburban  and  rural  areas 
where  the  risks  are  less  and  citizen  sup- 
port greater.  Young  people  are  begin- 
ning careers  in  other  professions  because 
of  the  unsatisfactory  image  law  enforce- 
ment cui-rently  enjoys  in  this  Nation. 

This  trend  must  be  stopped.  Our 
youth  must  be  encouraged  to  respect  both 
the  law  and  its  enforcement  officer.  Our 
police  must  be  given  an  honored  place 
in  our  society,  complete  with  sufficient 
moral  and  financial  support  and  approval 
from  the  communities  they  serve. 

Toward  this  end  I  am  sponsoring  the 
Distinguished  Law  Enforcement  Ser\'- 
ice  Act  and  ask  all  my  colleagues  to  join 
in  support  of  this  awards  system.  Hope- 
fully, when  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent join  in  praising  and  honoring  out- 
standing service  in  the  law-enforcement 
field,  it  will  be  a  significant  start  down 
the  road  toward  restoring  this  profes- 
sion to  its  rightfully  respected  place  in 
this  counti-y. 

My  bill  would  create  the  President's 
Award  for  Distinguished  Law  Enforce- 
ment Service  which  would  be  divided  into 
three  categories:  First,  for  extraordinary 
valor  in  the  line  of  law-enforcement 
duty:  second,  for  outstanding  character 
and  service  in  the  line  of  law-enforce- 
ment duty;  and  third,  for  exceptional 
contribution  in  the  field  of  law  enforce- 
ment or  correctional  research  or  admin- 
istration. Four  awards  in  each  category 
could  be  awarded  annually. 

The  selection  of  recipients  and  the 
administration  of  the  awards  would  be 
vested  in  the  Department  of  Justice.  The 
Attorney  General  would  review  recom- 
mendations from  State,  county,  and  lo- 
cal government  officials  and  assist  the 
President  in  the  selection  of  persons  to 
receive  the  awards. 

This  award  will,  of  course,  be  only  a 
tangible  symbol  of  this  new  course  I  am 
suggesting.  It  will  be  but  a  first  step  to- 
ward altering  this  Nation's  poor  attitude 
toward  law  enforcement — lack  of  re- 
spect. But,  hopefully,  it  will  assist  in 
initiating  a  renewed  respect  and  sup- 
port for  this  vital  profession.  The  law 


must  be  respected  if  we  are  not  to  be 
inundated  by  a  crime  wave  beyond  con- 
trol. Mr.  Hoover  calls  our  crime  situa- 
tion "a  disgrace  to  our  way  of  Ufe  "  The 
President's  Award  for  Distinguished 
Law  Enforcement  may  be  a  small  but 
Important  way  we  can  begin  to  erase  this 
disgrace  and  revive  law.  order,  and  jus- 
tice as  the  talisman  of  this  decade. 
I    urge   enactment   of   this   bill. 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM 
REFORM 

(Mr.  RIVERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  13 
of  this  year,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  sent  a  message  to  the  Congress 
relative  to  his  proposals  concerning  re- 
form of  the  Selective  Service  System. 

President  Nixon's  message  reflected  his 
conviction  that — 

The  disruptive  impact  of  the  miiit.iry  draft 
on  individual  lives  should  be  minimized  as 
much  as  pwsslble.  consistent  witli  x'.ie  na- 
tional security. 

The  President  went  on  to  say: 

For  this  reason  I  am  today  asicing  tne  Con- 
gress for  authority  to  implement  important 
draft  reforms. 

The  President  then  outlined  in  some 
detail  the  six  major  changes  he  wished 
to  make  in  the  Selective  Service  System 
"if  Congress  grants  this  authority." 

Shortly  after  the  Congi'ess  had  re- 
ceived President  Nixon's  message,  the 
Director  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
submitted  a  draft  legislative  proposal 
which  'would  carr>-  out  the  Presidents 
recommendations." 

In  accordance  with  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President's 
legislative  recommendations  on  the  draft 
have  been  foi-warded  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Armed  Services  for  such  action  as  it 
may  recommend  to  the  House. 

Although  I  have  pubUcly  stated  that  I 
would  conduct  committee  hearings  on 
the  President  s  recommendations  as  soon 
as  committee  business  would  permit.  I 
and  other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  have  been  the  subject  of 
some  criticism  for  our  alleged  failure  to 
permit  the  President  to  initiate  his  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  draft  policy. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  place 
this  entire  matter  in  proper  perspective 
so  that  the  Members  of  this  body  and  the 
public  in  general  will  know  the  facts. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  I  was 
favorably  Impressed  by  the  President's 
message  to  the  Congress  on  this  subject, 
and  at  that  time  I  stated : 

The  Congress  in  the  1967  changes  to  the 
Draft  Act  either  endorsed  the  changes  pro- 
posed hy  President  Nixon  or  provided  au- 
thority in  the  law  for  him  to  take  such 
action.  The  only  exception  is  in  the  case  of 
the  so-called  "lottery"  proposal.  The  lottery 
proposal  was  specifically  prohibited  by  the 
Congress  in  the  1967  Draft  Act. 

In  short.  I  had  stated  that  existing  law 
now  permitted  the  President  to  initiate 
all  of  his  so-called  draft  reforms  with 
the  exception  of  the  so-called  lottery. 

Let  me  elaborate  on  my  statement  by 


review  ing  each  of  the  six  changes  recom- 
mended by  President  Nixon,  and  identi- 
fying the  authority  in  the  law  which  now 
applies. 

The  first  change  recommended  by 
President  Nixon  reads  as  follows: 

1  Change  from  an  oldest-first  to  «  young- 
est-first order  of  call,  so  that  a  young  man 
would  become  less  vulnerable  rather  than 
more  vulnerable  to  the  draft  as  he  grows 
older. 

This  change  now  recommended  by  the 
President  is  one  which  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  1967  changes  to  the  Di-aft  Act. 
House  Report  No.  267  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress accompanying  S.  1432  contains  a 
comprehensive  discussion  of  the  desira- 
bilitv  of  going  to  a  younger  age  group  of 
registrants  to  satisfy  future  draft  calls. 
The  report  stated: 

The  Committee  therefore  subscribes  to  the 
concept  of  the  "modified  young  ege  class 
system"  and  instead  of  selecting  the  oldest 
men  for  induction,  the  induction  of  men 
from  the  class  1-A  available  pool  in  any  year 
would  be  made  from  a  priority  category  con- 
sisting of — 

(a)  Men  whose  student  or  temporary  de- 
ferments have  been  expired  and  who  are 
therefore  available  for  induction:    and 

(b(  The  current  19  to  20  year  old  young 
men  classified  I-A  and  eligible  for  Inducuon. 


The  committee  report  went  on  to  say : 

Implementation  of  this  .  .  recommenda- 
tion will  not  require  legislation  since  u  is 
within  the  discretionary  authority  of  the 
President  who  may.  If  he  deems  It  in  the 
national  interest,  order  the  selection  of  in- 
ductees from  specific  age  groups."  (Sec  5(a) 
of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Act )  . 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  1967 
Draft  Act  as  enacted  into  law  did  not 
withdraw  this  discretionary  authority  in 
the  President. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  let  me  quote 
from  the  conference  repoi't  on  S.  1432. 
House  Report  No.  346.  in  which  it  was 
stated: 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  language 
adopted  bv  the  conferees  will  in  no  way  pro- 
scribe or  inhibit  the  President  in  changing 
the  priorities  of  various  age  groups  for  in- 
duction, nor  will  it  preclude  him  from  adopt- 
ing the  so-called  "modified  young  age  sys- 
tem" which  would  involve  identifying  the 
19  to  20  year  age  group  as  the  "prime  age 
group"  for  Induction. 

The  second  recommendation  of  the 
President  reads  as  follows: 

2  Reduce  the  period  of  prime  draft  vul- 
nerabilitv— and  the  uncertainty  that  accom- 
panies It— from  seven  years  to  one  year, 
so  that  a  voung  man  would  normally  enter 
that  status  during  the  time  he  was  nineteen 
years  old  and  leave  it  during  the  time  he 
was  twenty. 

This  second  change  recommended  by 
the  President  is  simply  an  elaboration 
of  the  first  recommendation,  that  is,  a 
decision  to  concentrate  future  draft  calls 
on  a  smaller  and  young  group  of  draft 
registrants,  thereby  decreasing  their 
period  of  actual  vulnerability  to  the 
draft.  This  authority  is  provided  the 
President  in  section  5ia'  of  the  1967 
D.aft  Act  which,  among  other  things. 
States: 

Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit ihe^  President,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  uiay  prescribe,  from  proitd- 
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ing  for  the  selection  or  induction  of  persons 
by  age  group  or  groups.  (EmphasLs  added.) 

I  think  it  is  clearly  evident  that  the 
first  two  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent are  squarely  within  the  authority 
provided  him  by  the  Congress  in  the 
Draft  Act  and  require  no  further  legis- 
lative action  by  the  Congress. 

The  third  recommendation  of  the 
President  reads  as  follows: 

3.  Select  those  who  are  actually  drafted 
through  a  random  system.  A  procedure  of 
this  sort  would  distribute  the  risk  of  call 
equally — by  lot — among  all  who  are  vulner- 
able during  a  given  year,  rather  than  arbi- 
trarily selecting  those  whose  birthdays  hap- 
pen to  fall  at  certain  times  of  the  year  or 
the  month. 

This  third  recommendation  of  the 
President  involves  the  establishment  of 
a  so-called  lottery  in  the  selection 
process. 

The  Draft  Act  now  specifically  pro- 
hibits this  action  by  the  President  unless 
approved  by  the  Congress  in  the  form 
of  a  legislative  change  in  the  Draft  Act. 

I  have  no  strong  feelings  either  for  or 
againet  the  lottery  concept.  Therefore,  I 
have  publicly  stated : 

If  the  Administration  can  show  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  how  such  a  change 
will  provide  more  "equity"  in  the  selection 
process  without  offsetting  disabilities.  I  cer- 
tainly would  have  no  objection  to  this  pro- 
ixjsed  legislative  change  in  the  draft  law. 

However,  on  the  basis  of  preliminary 
information  provided  the  committee, 
it  is  evident  that  the  "lottery"  proposed 
by  the  administration  is  nothing  more 
than  a  scrambling  of  the  dates  of  birth 
of  the  various  registrants  available  for 
induction.  Thus,  the  lottery  concept  of 
the  administration  is  in  the  last  analysis 
not  essentially  different  than  the  "birth 
dates"  provided  registrants  by  divine 
providence.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that 
both  situations  involve  the  element  of 
chance. 

The  foiu-th  recommendation  of  the 
President  reads  as  follows: 

4.  Continue  the  undergraduate  student  de- 
ferment, with  the  understanding  that  the 
year  of  maximum  vulnerability  would  come 
whenever  the  deferment  expired. 

This  fourth  recommendation  of  the 
President  is  already  covered  in  existing 
law.  Section  6(h)  of  the  existing  Draft 
Act  which  provides  for  the  granting  of 
college  student  deferments  includes  the 
following  language: 

Any  person  who  Is  In  a  deferred  status  un- 
der the  provisions  of  subsection  d)  of  this 
section  after  attaining  the  nineteenth  anni- 
versary of  his  birth,  or  who  requests  and  Is 
granted  a  student  deferment  under  this 
paragraph,  shall,  upon  the  termination  of 
such  deferred  status  or  determent,  and  if 
qualified,  be  liable  for  incuction  as  a  regis- 
trant tcithin  the  prime  age  group  irrespective 
of  his  actual  age.  ...  As  used  in  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "prime  age  group"  means 
the  age  group  which  has  been  designated  by 
the  President  as  the  age  group  from  which 
selections  for  Induction  into  the  Armed 
Forces  are  first  to  be  made  after  delinquenu 
and  volimteers.   (Emphasis  added.) 

The  fifth  recommendation  of  the 
President  reads  as  follows : 

5.  Allow  graduate  students  to  complete,  not 
Just  one  term,  but  the  full  academic  year 
during  whlcb  they  are  first  ordered  for  in- 
duction. 


Existing  law  provides  the  President 
with  broad  discretionary  authority  in  es- 
tablishing graduate  student  deferment 
policy.   Section   6(h)  (2>    authorizes   the 

President — 

Under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  to  provide  for  the  deferment  from 
training  and  service  la  the  Armed  Forces  of 
any  or  all  categories  of  persons  whose  em- 
ployment in  industry,  agriculture,  or  other 
occupations  or  employment,  or  whose  activity 
in  graduate  study,  research,  or  medical,  den- 
tal, veterinary,  optometrlc,  osteopathic,  scien- 
tific, pharmaceutical,  chiropractic,  chlro- 
podlal,  or  other  endeavors  is  found  to  be  nec- 
essary to  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
health,  safety,  or  Interest.  ; Emphasis  added.) 

Again,  in  respect  to  this  fifth  recom- 
mendation of  the  President,  he  can  ac- 
complish his  desires  by  issuing  the  ap- 
propriate regulations  and  directives  to 
the  Director  of  Selective  Service. 

FinBlly,  the  President's  sixth  recom- 
mendation reads  as  follows: 

6.  in  addition,  as  a  step  toward  a  more 
consistent  policy  of  deferments  and  exemp- 
tions, I  will  ask  the  National  Security 
Council  and  the  Director  of  Selective  Service 
to  review  all  guidelines,  standards  and  pro- 
cedures In  this  area  and  to  report  to  me 
their  findings   and   recommendations. 

This  last  and  final  recommendation  of 
the  President  is  obviously  simply  an  ad- 
ministrative action  which  Involves  no 
further  requirement  for  legislative  sanc- 
tion. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  section 
6(h»  of  the  1967  Draft  Act  addresses  the 
desirability  of  developing  greater  uni- 
formity in  the  guidelines  and  proced- 
ures observed  by  local  boards  through- 
out the  nation.  Therefore,  there  is  in- 
corporated in  the  law  this  specific  pro- 
vision: 

The  President  may,  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  recommend  criteria 
for  the  classification  of  persons  subject  to 
induction  under  this  title,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  action  Is  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  consistent  with  the  national 
interest,  recommend  that  such  criteria  be 
administered  uniformly  through  the  United 
States  whenever  practicable.  (Einphasls  sup- 
plied.) 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
this  proposed  sixth  recommendation  of 
the  President  already  has  the  blessing 
of  the  Congress. 

Now,  I  am  under  no  illusion  that  the 
observations  which  I  have  made  today 
will  receive  any  significant  consideration 
in  the  news  media.  However,  I  hope  that 
this  discussion  of  the  facts  of  the  draft 
law  and  the  changes  proposed  by  the 
executive  branch  will  enable  you,  my  col- 
leagues, to  understand  more  clearly  the 
situation  that  actually  exists. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  Committee 
on  Aimed  Services  has  not,  nor  will  it, 
shirk  its  jurisdictional  responsibilities  in 
regard  to  our  national  security  generally, 
and  the  draft  law  specifically. 


Am  PIRACY  AND  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Farbstein)  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr,  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 


pleased  to  learn  that  the  President  today 
urged  the  United  Nations  to  take  steps 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  air  piracy. 
I  congratulate  him  for  this  efifort.  This  is 
an  important  first  step. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  4,  1969.  as 
a  result  of  the  illegal  seizure  of  a  TWA 
aircraft  on  August  29.  and  the  iUegal  de- 
tention of  two  Israel  psissengers  by  the 
Government  of  Syria.  I  introduced  a  res- 
olution, House  Resolution  529,  which  if 
passed  would  call  upon  the  President  to 
take  whatever  action  may  be  necessary, 
including  economic  sanctions,  to  pre- 
clude future  seizures  of  civil  aircraft  of 
U.S.  registry.  My  resolution  would  also 
ask  the  President  to  instruct  the  perma- 
nent U.S.  representative  to  the  United 
Nations  to  request  a  special  session  of 
the  Security  Council  to  seek  ways  of 
bringing  air  piracy  to  an  early  end.  These 
efforts  would  include  but  would  not  be 
limited  to,  seeking  broad  international 
adherence  to  the  provisions  of  the  Tokyo 
Convention  on  Ofifenses  and  Certain 
Other  Acts  Committed  Aboard  Aircraft, 
and  the  adoption  of  measures  providing 
for  the  prompt  and  legal  punislunent  of 
those  guilty  of  illegal  seizure  of  aircraft. 

Because  the  problem  of  air  piracy  is  so 
dangerous  and  fraught  with  peril  for  the 
passengers  and  crew  of  the  aircraft  and 
recognizing  that  immediate  action  must 
be  taken  before  a  serious  international 
crisis  develops  because  a  hijacked  air- 
craft has  crashed  killing  scores  of  inno- 
cent people  I  wrote  to  the  President  on 
September  10,  asking  that  he  take  ac- 
tion on  my  resolution  even  before  that 
resolution  is  acted  upon  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  that  letter  I  pointed 
out  that  the  United  States  should  pro- 
pose a  new  convention,  or  protocol  to  the 
Tokyo  Convention  providing  fo*  the  ap- 
prehension, extradition  where  applicable, 
and  punishment  of  air  pirates  as  a  vital 
step  toward  solution  of  the  problem  of 
air  piracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  is  the  time  for  the 
President  to  instruct  the  permanent  U.S. 
representative  to  the  United  Nations  to 
take  this  matter  up  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, as  I  have  urged  in  my  resolution  and 
in  my  letter  to  the  President. 


PHYSICIAN  MANPOWER— TELLING 
IT  LIKE  IT  IS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers >  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently read  an  article  entitled  "Physician 
Manpower — Telling  It  Like  It  Is,"  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Kenneth  E.  Penrod,  former 
provost,  Indiana  University  Medical 
Center,  which  in  my  opinion  presents  an 
excellent  summary  of  the  problems  in- 
volving the  shortage  of  physicians  in  the 
United  States  today  and  the  steps  that 
iiave  been  taken  and  that  still  need  to  be 
taken  to  help  meet  this  shortage. 

I  commend  Dr.  Penrod's  thoughtful 
article  to  the  attention  of  all  my  col- 
leagues: 

Physician  Manpower — Ttlltng  It  Like  It  Is 
(By  Kenneth  E.  Penrod) 

This  is  an  age  of  increasing  awareness  of 
health  services.  Public  concern  about  avail- 
ability of  care,  and  personnel  to  provide  it. 
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has  never  been  greater.  It  matters  little 
whether  there  Is  a  real  or  imagined  shortage 
of  physicians — the  average  man  on  the  street 
Is  convinced  there  is.  Furthermore,  he  is 
often  Just  as  convinced  that  this  shortage 
has  been  planned — a  sort  of  "managed  econ- 
omv." 

Facts  and  figure*  pertaining  to  the  supply 
and  utilization  of  physician  manpower  are 
available  In  abundance  Medicine  has  done  a 
remarkably  good  Job  in  keeping  records.  Yet, 
much  of  the  information  Is  scattered,  pro- 
vided from  many  sources,  and  all  too  fre- 
quently dull  and  statistical  Following  is  an 
attempt  to  present  a  broad  picture  with  in- 
terpretation of  the  current  status  In  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

THE  NUMBERS  GAME 

Surprisingly  enough,  prior  to  1963  there 
were  several  different  "official"  counts  of  the 
number  of  physicians  in  the  United  States. 
This  confusion  stemmed  from  a  lack  of  agree- 
ment on  who  should,  and  who  should  not, 
be  counted.  Should  Interns  and  residents, 
retired  doctors,  military  personnel,  foreign 
physicians  in  the  country  for  further  train- 
ing, and  those  in  occupations  other  than 
delivery  of  health  care  be  included?  Obvious- 
ly, to  Include  or  exclude  all  or  some  of  these 
groups  can   make  a  considerable  difference. 

In  1963  the  disparate  forces  were  brought 
together  and  agreement  was  reached  on 
methods  of  count.  Since  that  time  reports 
of  various  groups  have  tended  to  agree.  This 
has  resulted  in  marked  correction  In  the 
tables  published  by  some  groups. 

Still  another  factor  contributing  to  the 
greater  reliability  of  today's  data  has  been 
the  use  of  the  computer.  At  the  headquarters 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  In  Chi- 
cago, extensive  data  concerning  each  recipient 
of  the  M  D.  degree  are  recorded  on  computer 
tape.  These  data  may  then  be  readily  re- 
trieved In  a  variety  of  forms  and  may  be 
frequently  updated. 

Figures  relating  the  total  number  of  phy- 
sicians in  an  area  to  the  population  are  of 
little  value  and  may  be  quite  misleading.  This 
is  especially  so  in  areas  where  there  are  un- 
visually  high  numbers  of  military,  industrial, 
or  retired  physicians,  or  those  making  up  the 
staffs  of  medical  schools. 

On  1  January  1968  there  were  258.279  non- 
federal, active  physicians  providing  care  to 
the  U.S.  civilian  population  according  to  the 
Public  Health  Service.'  This  figure  includes 
11.023  Who  hold  the  Doctor  of  Osteopathy  de- 
gree in  accordance  with  the  PHS  practice  of 
not  distinguishing  between  the  D.  O.  and  the 
M.  D.  degree  for  most  purposes.  This  total 
figure  breaks  down  to  132  physicians  per 
100,000  civilians.  The  five  states  with  the 
largest  supply  of  practicing  physicians  per 
civilian  population  were.  In  order:  New  York 
(199).  Massachusetts  (181).  Colorado  (168), 
Connecticut  (164).  and  California  (161).  In 
this  ranking  of  the  states,  Indiana  stood  37th 
(94). 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  problem  of 
distribution  of  physicians  ranks  right  along- 
side that  of  the  total  number.  The  USPHS 
has  defined  county  population  groups  into 
five  categories  as  follows : 

(1)  Greater  Metropolitan — Counties  in 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
(SMSA)  with  a  population  of  1.000.000  or 
more. 

(2)  Lesser  Metropolitan — Counties  in 
SMSA's  with  populations  of  50,000  to  1,0(X),- 
000. 

(3)  Adjacent^ — Counties  contiguous  to  one 
of  the  SMSA's  above. 

(4)  Isolated  Semirural — Counties  neither  in 
nor  contiguous  to  a  metropolitan  area,  but 
which  have  at  least  one  Incorporated  com- 
munity of  at  least  2500  people. 

(5)  Isolated  Rural — Counties  which  do  not 
fall  into  any  of  the  above  classifications. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


As  might  be  expected,  the  ratio  of  physi- 
cians to  consumers  is  nearly  four  times 
greater  in  the  Greater  Metropolitan  areas 
than  in  the  Isolated  Rural  areas,  with  the 
three  Intermediate  groupe  falling  between. 
In  Indiana,  the  population  Is  distributed 
largely  among  the  three  Intermediate  classi- 
fications. If  the  number  of  practicing  physi- 
cians in  Indiana  is  compared  with  similar 
!X)pulation  dlEtrlctjB  of  other  states,  a  remark- 
able similarity  can  be  seen. 

The  dwindling  number  of  general  practi- 
tioners among  the  physician  population  is  a 
source  of  concern  to  many  people  The  ac- 
tual number  who  are  providing  this  kind  of 
medical  service  Is  obscure  due  to  many 
factors. 

Some  begin  specialty  training  after  several 
years  of  practicing  general  medicine  while 
others  who  hold,  or  are  eligible  for.  specialty 
rating  do  in  fact  practice  as  generallsts.  In 
any  event,  the  Willard  Committee  reported 
in  ''Meeting  the  Challenge  of  Family  Prac- 
tice" =  those  who  begin,  and  stay,  in  general 
practice  has  for  some  years  been  leveled  off 
at  15  to  25  per  cent  of  the  new  entrants  to 
the  profession. 

Both  the  report,  "Meeting  the  Challenge  of 
Family  Practice,"  and  another,  "The  Gradu- 
ate Education  of  Physicians," »  were  pub- 
lished by  the  AMA  in  September  1966  Both 
stressed  the  need  for  preparation  of  more 
general  (or  "primary."  "family."  "front-line," 
etc.)  physicians  A  significant  outgrowth  of 
these  efforts  has  been  the  formation  of  the 
American  Board  of  Family  Practice,  formally 
approved  on  8  February  1969.  as  the  20th 
specialty  board  in  medicine.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  move  will  contribute  to  an  increase 
in  the  attractiveness  of  this  form  of  practice 
to  future  graduates. 

PHYSICIAN   PRODUCTION 

There  were  7.973  M.  D.  degrees  awarded  by 
85  medical  schools  in  the  U.S.  (including 
Puerto  Rico)  during  the  academic  year  1967- 
68. «  The  University  of  New  Mexico  became  the 
85th  degree-granting  medical  school  that 
year  with  the  graduation  of  its  first  class  of 

19  students. 

The  number  of  M.D.  degrees  granted  has 
Increased  by  16  per  cent  over  the  i>ast  dec- 
ade during  which  time  the  nation's  total 
population  has  increased  by  12  per  cent. 
Figures  for  number  of  degreea  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

10  years  ago 6,861 

5   years  ago —  -  7,264 

1967-68    --- 7.973 

Predicted:     1968-69 -  8,075 

A  measure  of  the  current  expansion  in 
medical  education  in  this  country  can  be 
gotten  by  looking  at  the  first-year  enroll- 
ment figures.  As  recently  as  five  years  ago, 
87  medical  schools  (including  three  offering 
basic  sciencies  only)  admitted  8.642  stu- 
dents. Last  year  94  schools  admitted  9,479 
students  Four  of  these  were  new  schools 
admitting  students  for  the  first  time. 

In  the  near  future  tlie  increase  is  ex- 
pected to  accelerate  both  as  a  consequence 
of  expansion  of  existing  schools  and  the 
opening  of  additional  new  ones.  Current  pre- 
dictions call  for  the  enrollment  to  reach  at 
least  11.000  beginning  students  by  1 972-73.* 

In  1959  the  Public  Health  Service  Sur- 
geon General's  Report.  "Physicians  for  a 
Growing  America." '  triggered  nationwide 
interest  In  expansion  of  medical  education 
opportunities.  At  the  time.  1957-58  academic 
year,  there  were  81  four- year  schools  and 
four  schools  of  the  basic  sciences.  Develop- 
ment of  new  medical  schools  had  lagged  for 

20  years.  Two  new  schools  were  created  in 
the  decade  of  the  I930's,  three  in  the  1940s, 
and  six  in  the  1950's.  Newly  developed,  and 
developing  schools  in  the  1960's.  with  the 
year  of  enrollment  of  the  first-year  class, 
are  as  follows: 
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Kentucky   J 1860 

New     Mexico ! 1964 

Rutgers-New    Jersey ! 1966 

Michigan    State 1966 

Arizona   1967 

HawaU     1967 

Penn    State-Hershey 1967 

Brown    1967 

University  of  California: 

Davis    1968 

San    Diego 1968 

Connecticut -.  1968 

Moimt  Sinai-New  York. 1968 

Texas-San   Antonio 1968 

In  addition  to  these  13  new  schools  with 
students  now  enrolled,  other  schools  which 
are  well  along  In  planning  and  or  construc- 
tion, but  without  as  yet  firm  dates  for  ad- 
mission of  their  first  clsiaees.  are: 

Louisiana  State— -Shreveport.        < 

Massachusetts.  I 

Medical  College  of  Ohio — Toledo. 

State  University  of  New  York— Stony 
Brook.  '  1 

South  Florida.  | 

STUDENT    ATTRmON 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  about  one  student 
in  nine  who  begins  medical  school  does  not 
complete  the  requirements  for  his  degree  In 
the  usual  four  years.  Academic  failure  ac- 
counts for  only  about  one-half  of  this  loes. 
By  no  means  all  of  those  who  drop  behind 
are  to  be  considered  lost  to  medicine,  or  to 
health  science  careers.  Some  do  ultimately 
finish  in  medicine  and  others  in  some  field 
closely  allied  to  medicine. 

The  simplest  method  of  measuring  the 
dropout  rate  is  to  record  the  total  number 
of  entering  first-year  students  and  subtract 
the  total  number  receiving  the  MX)  degree 
four  years  later.  This  method  has  its  short- 
comings, however,  as  it  cannot  compensate 
for  "drop-Ins."  either  from  academic  gradu- 
ate programs  (those  accepted  for  advanced 
standing),  or  transferees  from  foreign  medi- 
cal schools.  However,  such  additions  are  few 
in  number  so  the  method  does  provide  at 
least  an  index  of  loss.  The  only  really  ac- 
curate tabulation  of  dropout  rate  is  by  care- 
fully following  the  progress  of  each  Indi- 
vidual through  medical  school,  an  expensive 
and  time-consuming  process  This  has  been 
carried  out  experimentally  by  the  Association 
of  American  Medical  Colleges  and  resulted  In 
an  interesting  and  worthwhile  recent  publi- 
cation on  the  subject  titled,  "Doctor  or 
Drop-Out?"« 

There  is  evidence  that  after  nearly  a  decade 
of  increasing  attrition  ainong  medjcal  stu- 
dents, the  loss  has  taken  a  downward  turn  in 
those  classes  graduated  since  1965  and  this 
trend  shows  evidence  of  conthnilng.  Medical 
school  faculties,  aware  of  the  enormous  cost 
to  society,  axe  devoting  much  time  and  effort 
to  careful  selection  and  guidance  of  medical 
students  in  the  Interest  of  the  production 
of  more  physicians. 

The  opportunity  to  attend  a  medical  school 
is  of  paramount  importance  to  those  with 
proven  ability  and  the  desire.  A  look  at  how 
our  citizens  fared  last  year  in  tliJs  regard  is 
of  Interest  Indiana  ranks  12th  in  population 
among  the  states.  The  251  students  who  en- 
tered medical  school  last  year  placed  our 
state  9th  in  this  respect,  surpassing  the  larger 
states  of  Florida,  Massachusetts,  and  North 
Carolina.  Of  these  251  students,  by  far  the 
largest  group,  206.  began  at  Indiana  Univer- 
sity. The  other  45  entered  20  school.  14  pri- 
vately supported  and  6  tax  supported. 

For  obscure  reasons,  not  all  students  who 
are  accepted  for  medical  school  actually  ma- 
triculate. Last  year,  for  instance.  385  more 
students  were  accepted  than  enrolled,  and 
10  of  theee  were  from  Indiana  In  all,  443 
Hoosiers  filed  applications  to  enter  medical 
schools  in  1967-68.  261  were  accepted,  251 
began,  and  182  were  rejected   The  59  per  cent 
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acceptance  rate  Is  better  than  that  of  the 
total  U.S.,  where  9,702  of  18,724  total  appli- 
cants were  accepted,  or  51.8  per  cent  •  While 
it  would  not  be  correct  to  presume  that  ail 
of  those  denied  admission  were  fully  qualified 
and  should  have  been  admitted,  nevertheless 
there  is  ample  evidence  to  support  the  con- 
cept that  the  nationwide  pool  of  talent  Is 
sufBclent  to  fill  many  more  places  than  are 
currently  available  In  U.S.  medical  schools. 

Related  to  this  winnowing,  a  sizable  num- 
ber of  U.S.  citizens  annually  seek  a  medical 
education  abroad.  According  to  the  Institute 
of  International  Elducatlon.  there  were  2.325 
U.S.  citizens  working  toward  degrees  in  med- 
ical sciences  in  foreign  countries  in  1966-67, 
excluding  Canada.  A  few  of  these  later  return 
and  receive  advanced  standing  appointments 
in  U.S.  schools.  A  large  number  return  for 
internship  and  or  residency  and.  upon  suc- 
cessful passage  of  the  examination  conducted 
by  the  Educational  Council  for  Foreign  Med- 
ical Graduates,  become  eligible  for  licensure 
by  some  state.  Last  year  among  the  9.326 
tot.al  Initial  licenses  issued  in  the  50  states. 
187  were  to  U.S.  citizens  who  were  graduates 
of  foreign  medical  schools.' 

MINORITIES    IN    MEDICINE 

Medicine,  along  with  other  professions,  is 
now  being  called  \ipon  to  explain  the  unequal 
representation  within  its  ranks  of  the  various 
nrtnorifly- groups  of  the  country.  The  answer 
usually  given  is  straightforward  enough  and 
it  is  related  to  the  high  degree  of  selectivity 
afforded  by  two  applicants  for  each  available 
place  in  medical  school.  So  long  as  admission 
continues  to  be  based  primarily  upon  the 
quality  of  the  undergraduate  academic  rec- 
ord, little  change  can  be  expected. 

While  this  system  was  acceptable  in  the 
psist.  it  no  longer  suffices  in  today's  society. 
Widespread  concern  now  dictates  that  medi- 
cal school  admissions  committees  must  weigh 
factors  other  than  academic  achievement 
in  filling  their  classes.  The  problem  takes  on 
different  forms  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try but  In  general  involves  Negroes.  Spanish- 
Americans,   and   American   Indians. 

While  a  very  small  percentage  of  black 
students  have  been  graduated  from  the  pre- 
dominantly white  medical  schools  in  the 
past,  by  far  -.he  majority  of  M.D.  degrees  for 
Negroes  have  been  earned  at  Howard  and 
Meharry  Colleges  of  Medicine.  Both  of  these 
schools  have  long  faced  grave  financial  prob- 
lems which  have  placed  hmits  on  their 
ability  to  attract  and  hold  topflight  faculty 
in  the  face  of  competition  from  other 
schools.  This  factor  has  likewise  served  to 
curtail  expansion  of  facilities  at  those 
schools. 

In  an  about-face,  there  is  now  fierce  com- 
petition among  U.S.  medical  schools  for  the 
well-qualified  Negro  student.  All  schools  are 
seeking  to  improve  their  public  image 
through  enrollment  of  a  greater  proportion 
of  Negroes.  Generous  scholarship  support  is 
available  for  the  best  of  these  and  indeed 
bidding  often  runs  high.  This  new  pattern, 
is.  meanwhile,  placing  a  heavy  and  awkward 
burden  on  Howard  and  Meharry.  Not  only 
are  these  schools  now  vulnerable  for  the  bet- 
ter students  but  likewise  for  faculty.  Are 
these  two  schools  to  be  expected  to  assume 
responsibility  only  for  those  who  cannot 
be  accepted  elsewhere.'  By  what  means  can 
a  larger  pool  of  well-prepared  Negro  appli- 
cants be  produced  noiu?  These,  and  other 
substantive  issues  concerning  the  Black 
medical  student,  have  been  explored  in  depth 
in  a  recent  book.   "Negroes  for  Medicine."' 

The  imbalance  between  Negro  population 
and  Negro  physicians  is  fairly  ubiquitous 
throughout  the  U.S.  The  problem  associated 
with  the  Spanish-American  and  the  Indian 
populations  varies  greatly  with  regions  of 
the  country.  The  problems  of  attracting  more 
of  these  students  into  medicine  are  similar, 


however,  and  in  some  areas  of  the  country 
efforts  are  now  being  marshaled  that  are 
fully  equaled  to  those  on  behalf  of  the  Negro 
student. 

While  women  cannot  be  classified  as  a 
minority  group  in  the  general  population,  in 
this  country  medicine  has  always  been  over- 
whelmingly a  male  profession  This  is  not  so 
in  a  great  many  other  countries,  and  the 
number  of  women  medical  students  and 
physicians  in  the  U.S.  has  been  on  the  up- 
swing tn  recent  years.  While  as  individuals 
those  women  who  in  the  past  have  entered 
the  male-dominated  profession  of  medicine 
have  demonstrated  a  full  capacity  to  perform 
well,  their  record  as  a  group  has  been  ques- 
tioned Their  dropout  rate  from  medical 
school  has  been  higher  than  that  for  men 
and  evidence  shows  that  as  a  group  the  total 
service  contribution  of  the  female  M.D.  is 
only  about  one-half  that  of  her  male  coun- 
terpart. The  question  then  faced  by  admis- 
sions committees  is:  'Shall  we  take  a  woman 
when  tlie  chances  that  she  will  work  full 
time  in.medlcine  are  only  50-50.  while  with  a 
man  the  chances  are  greater  than  90  per 
cent?"  However,  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  women  graduates  report  that  they  are 
contributing  to  medical  care  In  part-time  or 
full-time  positions. 

The  number  of  women  in  medicine  is 
clearly  on  the  increase.  A  comparison  of  five 
years  ago  with  last  year,  both  for  the  U.S. 
and  for  Indiana,  shows  a  marked  increase  in 
both  the  number  and  percentage  of  medical 
degrees  granted  to  women. 

TOTAL  M.D.  DEGREES 


United  States 

Indiana 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

1%2  63.. 
1967-68.. 

6.860 
7.332 

405 
641 

143 
193 

5 
16 

O-ya 
Percent  inc 

ar  increase. 
lease 

472 

7 

236 
58 

45 
30 

11 
120 

Footnote  at  end  of  article. 


Tlie  past,  present  and  predicted  roles  of 
women  in  American  medicine  have  been  ex- 
plored in  some  depth  recently.  An  interest- 
ing and  informative  new  book  has  resulted: 
"Women  in  Medicine."  by  Carol  Lopate.'" 
Both  this  book  and  "Negroes  for  Medicine." 
previously  referred  to,  grew  out  of  confer- 
ences and  studies  initiated  and  sponsored  by 
the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr.  Foundation. 

FINANCIAL    CONSIDERATIONS 

Tl-ie  state  of  residence  can  make  an  appre- 
ciable difference  in  the  cost  of  attending 
medical  school.  In  the  49  tax-supported 
schools,  including  three  schools  of  the  basic 
medical  sciences  only,  and  three  of  the  de- 
veloping schools,  the  average  tuition  charge 
was  $657  last  year  for  residents  of  that  state. 
The  range  was  from  $206  (Hawaii)  to  $975 
(.Alabama).  For  comparison,  the  cost  to  a 
resident  of  Indiana  at  Indiana  University 
School  of  Medicine  was  $700. 

The  state-supported  schools,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions, all  charged  nonresidents  appre- 
ciably more,  the  average  fee  being  $1240.  The 
two  exceptions  were  Hawaii  and  the  Medical 
College  of  Georgia.  The  latter  does  not  admit 
any  nonresidents  of  the  state  so  the  ques- 
tion is  academic.  The  range  of  charges  was 
from  $20»  (Hawaii)  to  $1900  (Michigan). 
Again  for  comparison,  the  charge  to  non- 
Indiana  residents  at  I.U.M.S.  was  $1600  (in- 
creased to  $1800  in  September  1968). 

While  all  49  state-supported  medical 
schools  give  preference  to  residents  of  the 
state,  and  shift  a  higher  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  his  education  to  the  student  from 
elsewhere,  only  one  completely  closed  its 
doors  to  outsiders  last  year — the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Georgia.  Two  others  showed  only  a 
single  admission  from  outside  the  state.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  scale,  one  state-sup- 
ported  school    accepted    55    from    elsewhere 


(Tennessee).  In  all,  85  per  cent  of  the  5,087 
students  accepted  in  1967  by  the  49  state- 
supported  schools  were  from  the  home 
state.' 

The  privately  owned  medical  schools  are 
of  necessity  more  heavily  dependent  upon 
student  fee  income  for  operating  expenses 
than  are  the  tax-supported  institutions.  In 
the  45  private  schools  accepting  students 
last  year,  the  average  tuition  was  $1876.  With 
the  exception  of  four,  these  schools  made  no 
distinction  in  the  charge  l>etween  residents 
of  the  home  state  of  the  school  and  those 
from  other  states  The  four  exceptions  were 
Louisville  ($1375  vs.  $2000).  Temple  ($490  vs. 
$1540).  Pittsburgh  ($450vs  $1500) .  and  Penn 
State-Hershey  ($390  vs.  $1050).  In  each  of 
these  schools  some  tax  assist  is  provided  by 
the  state  of  residence,  resulting  in  the  prefer- 
ential treatment  of  its  citizens. 

To  an  increasing  extent  the  privately 
owned  medical  schools  are  seeking  and  re- 
ceiving some  tax  assistance  to  help  meet 
their  rising  operational  costs.  To  date,  only 
the  four  schools  mentioned  above  have  made 
any  concessions  to  residents  of  the  state  of 
assistance,  either  in  tuition  differential  or 
in  selection  preference.  As  a  consequence, 
in  the  45  private  schools  only  41  p>er  cent  of 
the  students  admitted  last  year  are  from 
the  state  of  residence  of  the  school. 

Due  to  financial  stringencies,  the  private 
schools  have  been  unable  and  or  unwilling 
to  expand  their  classes  as  much  as  the  pub- 
licly supported  schools.  This,  together  with 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  newly  planned 
schools  will  be  tax  supjjorted.  is  upsetting 
the  traditional  balance  of  nearly  equal  pub- 
lic-private medical  education.  As  recently 
as  five  years  ago  there  were  three  more  pri- 
vate schools  than  public.  In  1967  that  ratio 
was  reversed,  the  public  schools  outnumber- 
ing private  49  to  45.  The  shift  in  numbers 
of  students  is  more  dramatic.  In  1962  the 
tax-supported  schools  accepted  only  174 
more  medical  students  than  their  private 
counterparts  but  by  1967  this  had  increased 
to  695. 

It  is  significant  that  dropout  from  medical 
school  is  now  seldom  for  financial  reasons. 
Medical  schools  have  for  many  years  success- 
fully raised  considerable  sums  from  alumni 
and  friends  to  use  in  helping  needy  students. 
K  few  years  ago  a  major  effort  to  solicit  funds 
from  industry  for  this  purpose  on  a  nation- 
wide basis  resulted  In  the  formation  of  the 
National  Fund  for  Medical  Education.  An- 
nual distribution  of  funds  is  made  to  each 
of  the  existing  medical  schools  on  a  formula 
basis.  Later,  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion formed  the  AMA  Education  and  Re- 
search Foundation,  which  likewise  undertook 
a  nationwide  solicitation  of  funds.  The  AM.\ 
has  also  instituted  a  most  helpful  program 
of  guaranteeing  private  loans  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate ease  of  borrowing  by  medical  stu- 
dents. Finally,  and  more  recently,  federal 
legislation  has  resulted  in  subsidy  for  medical 
education,  both  in  the  form  of  loans  and 
grants. 

As  a  result  of  these  various  financial  aid 
programs,  last  year  of  the  34.528  students  in 
all  of  the  nation's  medical  schools.  18.960. 
I.e.,  54.3  per  cent,  borrowed  money.  The  aver- 
age loan  was  $925.  Ten  thousand  one  hundred 
forty-eight  students — 29.4  per  cent — received 
scholarship  aid  which  averaged  $819.  In- 
creasingly, financial  means  is  not  a  cieter- 
mining  factor  in  the  selection  of  those  who 
may.  and  those  who  may  not,  obtain  a  medi- 
cal education. 

INTERNSHIPS 

Of  the  853  hospitals  offering  internships  in 
the  U.S.  in  1967-68.  419  were  affiliated  with 
a  medical  school.  434  were  not.  For  several 
years  th'ire  has  been  a  gravitation  toward 
the  affiliated  hospital  internship  program  by 
the  graduates  of  U.S.  schools.  The  slack  in  the 
non-affiliated  hospitals  has  been  taken  up 
by  graduates  of  foreign  schools.  The  latest 
year  was  no  exception  to  this  trend. 
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NUMBER  OF  INTERNS  ON  DUTY  SEPT.  I,  1967 


Unittd  States 

and 

Canadian 

tradiurtet 

Foreign 
(rtduates 

Affiliated  hospitals 

5.557 

938 

Nonatfihated  hospitals  .  .. 

1.949 

1.975 

Total 

7,506 

2.913 

The  number  of  foreign  graduates  filling 
internships  in  this  country  has  not  changed 
markedly  in  the  last  few  years.  Forty-six 
per  cent  of  the  2.913  foreign  graduates  on 
duty  on  1  September  1967  were  to  be  found 
in  three  Eastern  states:  New  York.  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Pennsylvania.  Another  40  per  cent 
were  located  in  the  five  states  making  up 
the  East  Sorth  Central  region  of  which  In- 
diana is  a  part.  Yet.  Indiana  recorded  only 
one  foreign  graduate  Intern  among  its  total 
of  108  interns  as  of  the  above  date.  This  has 
been  a  consistent  pattern  in  Indiana  with 
one  foreign-educated  Intern  in  1963.  1964. 
1966,  and  1967.  There  was  none  in  1965. 

The  salaries  of  interns  have  been  tradi- 
tionally low.  A  new  trend  has  been  apparent 
for  the  past  few  years,  and  shows  signs  of 
becoming  permanent.  This  trend  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

ANNUAL  INTERN  SALARIES 


Affiliated 
hospitals 

Nonaftilialed 
hospitals 

1963 

1965 

13.053 

3,578 

J3,678 

4,071 

1967 

4.893 

5,(j3U 

MEDICAL    LICENSURE 

In  1967  a  total  of  20,074  licenses  to  prac- 
tice medicine  and  surgery  were  issued  by  54 
legally  constituted  medical  examining 
boards — 50  states.  District  of  Columbia, 
Guam.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
The  majority  of  these  20.074  licenses  were 
issued  by  reciprocity  or  endorsement  to  In- 
dividuals already  holding  license  in  another 
state  but  9.326  of  the  recipients  represent 
new  additions  to  the  profession  licensed  for 
the  first  time.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  584  first-time  licensees  over  the  previous 
year.  Among  the  9,326  newly  licensed  physi- 
cians. 7,245  were  graduates  of  U.S.  and 
Canadian  medical  schools  while  2.081  (22 
per  cent  of  the  total)  were  graduates  of 
foreign  medical  schools  (about  1  in  5  from 
the  Philippines) . 

Insofar  as  a  second  license  may  be  inter- 
preted as  a  contemplation  of  relocation  of 
practice.  Indiana  did  not  do  well  in  1967. 
In  all.  232  licenses  were  issued  by  34  other 
states  to  those  previously  holding  Indiana 
license,  while  the  Indiana  license  was  issued 
by  reciprocity  to  126  licentiates  of  31  other 
states.  The  states  issuing  the  most  licenses 
to  Indiana  license  holders  were:  Ohio — 56. 
California — 43,  New  York — 26.  Illinois — 16. 
find  Wisconsin — 10.  (Florida  does  not  license 
by  reciprocity.) 

Among  the  291  first-time  licenses  issued 
by  the  State  of  Indiana  in  1967  were  181 
to  graduates  of  U.S.  schools  (177  from  I.U.) 
and  110  to  graduates  of  non-U. S,  Fchools. 
It  is  significant  to  note  that  no  graduate  of 
the  I.U.  School  of  Medicine  failed  in  his 
licsnsure  examination. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  that, 
while  some  progress  has  been  realized  in  the 
past  decade  in  meeting  the  nation's  need  for 
physician  manpower,  the  effort  must  be 
greatly  accelerated.  Prospects  now  are  that 
can^iderably  more  progress  will  be  realized 
in  the  next  decade.  Evidence  for  a  less  spec- 
tacular growth  in  population  now  seems 
firm,  but  both  expectation  and  complexity 


of  health  care  can  only  increase.  Can  medi- 
cine and  Its  foundation,  medical  education, 
meet  the  challenge  and  earn  the  right  to 
continue  to  control  their  own  destinies? 
There  is  much  evidence  for  the  afflrmative. 
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RETIREMENT  OF  ADM.  JOHN 
HARLLEE 

The  SPEAKER.  Ur.der  a  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rivers >  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Govern- 
ment service  is  a  little  poorer  today  with 
the  loss  of  one  of  our  outstanding  public 
servants,  a  man  who  has  ser\'e(l  this 
country  with  great  distinction  in  both  a 
military  and  a  civilian  capacity.  That 
man  is  Rear  Adm.  John  Harllee.  who 
completed  more  than  37  years  of  Govern- 
ment service  when  he  announced  his  re- 
tirement as  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission. 

Admiral  Harllee  has  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
since  his  appointment  by  President  Ken- 
nedy in  August  1961.  and  he  has  been 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  since  Au- 
gust 1963.  In  those  years  he  has  given 
his  heart  to  the  effort  to  try  to  make 
our  mercantile  seapower  strong  and  to 
bring  America  back  to  the  position  it 
once  held  as  a  producer  and  user  of  its 
own  maritime  fleet.  Admiral  Harllee 
came  to  this  demanding  job  after  a  sin- 
gular career  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  The  son  of 
a  Marine  Corps  brigadier  general,  the 
late  Gen.  William  C.  Harllee.  John  Harl- 
lee graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy 
in  the  class  of  1934  and  for  the  next  25 
years  always  seemed,  as  the  youthful  ex- 
pression goes,  to  be  "where  the  action  is." 
He  was  at  Pearl  Harbor  at  the  time  of 
the  treacherous  attack  on  December  7, 
1941.  During  World  War  n  he  com- 
manded Motor  Torpedo  Boat  Squadron 
12  and  served  as  chief  staff  officer  of  the 


FT  organization  in  the  Southwest  Pa- 
cific. Squadron  12  received  the  Presi- 
dential Unit  Citation  for  a  6-month 
period  of  action  under  his  command,  and 
he  personally  received  the  Silver  Star 
and  the  Legion  of  Merit  with  Combat  V. 

He  served  with  the  Navy  congressional 
liaison  office  after  the  war  and  went  on  to 
command  the  destroyer  Dyess.  From 
there  he  attended  the  senior  course  et 
the  Naval  War  CoUese,  where  he  grad- 
uated with  a  grade  of  excellent. 

During  the  Korean  war  he  was  execu- 
tive oCBcer  of  the  cruiser  Manchester  and 
was  awarded  the  Commendation  Medal 
for  combat  in  action.  His  other  assign- 
ments that  followed  included  command 
of  Destroyer  Division  152,  chief  of  staff 
of  Destroyer  Flotilla  3,  and  command  of 
the  attack  cargo  ship  Rankin.  While  he 
was  in  command,  the  Rankin  won  more 
awards  than  any  other  naval  ship  durmg 
the  period  1957  to  1958. 

Admiral  Harllee  retired  m  1959  and 
spent  a  year  in  private  industry  with  the 
Ampex  Coi-p.  in  Redwood  City,  Calif.  In 
1960  he  became  chairman  of  Citizens  for 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia and  devoted  full  time  to  the  presi- 
dential campaign.  After  the  election  he 
became  vice  president  cf  E.  I.  Farley  k 
Co.  of  New  York  City,  but  he  resigned 
that  position  in  1961  to  accept  the  Presi- 
dents  call  to  serve  on  the  Feijeral  Mari- 
time Commission. 

The  awards  that  Admiral  Harllee  has 
received  over  his  years  of  distinguished 
service  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  but 
I  do  believe  he  should  be  especitilly  proud 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  cited  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association  for  his  work  in  mari- 
time law. 

Knowing  the  man  as  I  do.  I  am  not  sure 
he  can  be  persuaded  to  slow  down  his 
activities.  But  if  he  does  truly  retire,  it 
would  be  to  a  rest  that  is  truly  deserved. 
and  I  think  his  many,  many  friends  on 
Capitol  HU  will  join  me  in  saying  at  the 
close  of  this  great  career.  "Well  dene, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant." 


MAJOR    ^L\RITIME   RESE.IRCH 
ASKED 

<Mi-.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  siven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneotis  matter,  i 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
years.  I  have  been  concerned  about  the 
dwindling  American  merchant  fleet  and 
about  the  collateral  impact  this  has  had 
on  the  American  economy.  I  have  spoken 
out  on  this  subject  on  innumerable  oc- 
casions, both  here  in  the  House  and 
through  newsletters,  public  speeches,  and 
news  releases.  For  these  reasons.  I  was 
particularly  pleased  to  read  in  the  news- 
paper the  ether  day  of  a  proposal  by  the 
Maritime  Administration  to  launch 
major  research  and  development  efforts 
aimed  at  returning  the  United  States  to 
the  pinnacle  of  maritime  strength. 

As  long  ago  as  1966  I  warned  of  the 
dangerous  dowTiward  trend  our  maritime 
shipping  was  in.  both  in  terms  of  ships 
and  in  terms  of  tonnage.  I  warned  of  the 
dangers  of  runaway  ships,  sailing  under 
both  neutral  and  friendly  flags,  which 
could  and  in  some  instances  did  thwart 
established  American  foreign  policy. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  distinguished  Merchant  Marine 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  am  a  concerned  and  interested 
Member  of  Congress  who  well  recognizes 
the  value  of  a  strong  merchant  fleet,  and 
who  can  at  least  speak  out  on  the  situa- 
tion and  urge  my  colleagues  to  concern 
themselves  as  well. 

I  commend  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion for  taking  this  initiative  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  the  attached  article 
from  the  Washington  Post : 

Conference  Seeks  To  Restore  US    Fleet: 
Major  Maritime  Research  Asked 

(By  William  H.  Jones) 

A  major  new  research  and  development 
effort  to  restore  the  United  States  to  "Its 
proper  position  of  leadership"  among  mari- 
time powers  was  proposed  yesterday 

Outlining  recommendations  of  the  first 
national  conference  on  maritime  resesirch 
and  development,  sponsored  this  summer  at 
Woods  Hole.  Mass..  by  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration, Nixon  Administration  leaders  said 
they  were  "extremely  optimistic"  about  new 
techniques  that  could  rebuild  the  U.S.  fleet. 

The  conference — attended  by  shipbuilders. 
la"bor  IrtiHers.  steamship  companies,  research 
flrms,  uMVersitles  and  government  agencies — 
recommended  both  nuclear  and  non-nu- 
clear projects.  If  fully  funded,  the  non-nu- 
clear program  would  cost  about  $32  million 
a  year  beginning  with  the  next  fiscal  year. 
The  recommended  nuclear  program  would 
require  $344  million  over  a  period  of  eight 
years. 

Maritime  Administrator  A.  E.  Gibson, 
speaking  to  a  meeting  held  at  the  Commerce 
Department  to  explain  recommendations  of 
the  conference,  noted  that  the  US.  merchant 
marine  has  not  been  expanding  In  recent 
years  "because  of  Its  high  cost  compared  to 
that  of  Its  foreign  competition  and  because 
there  seemed  to  be  no  way  to  overcome  this 
disadvantage  except  through  government 
subsidies." 

With  increased  productivity  and  moderni- 
zation, the  Commerce  Department  official 
said,  subsidies  covild  eventually  be  elmlnated 
on  the  major  North  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
trade  routes  where  developed  countries  will 
have  the  facilities  to  handle  the  results  of 
the  so-called  container  revolution — the  ship- 
ment of  goods  in  containers  which  can  be 
easily  transferred  from  one  type  of  transport 
to  another. 

The  technological  revolution.  Gibson  con- 
tinued, will  not  only  restore  US.  maritime 
leadership,  but  create  more  cargoes,  more 
Jobs  and  more  profits.  "We  believe  we  are 
witnessing  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  de- 
creasing reliance  on  government  aid  for 
profitable  operations,"  Gibeon  stated. 

Commerce  Secretary  Maurice  H.  Stans,  who 
was  also  present,  said  the  administration  was 
"vitally  concerned"  with  increasing  two-way 
International  trade  to  help  sustain  economic 
growth.  He  said  a  strong  maritime  industry 
was  necessary  to  maintain  trade  and  for  na- 
tional security.  In  addition,  he  noted  that 
President  Nixon  will  soon  propose  an  entirely 
new  maritime  policy  and  program  that  "will 
recognize  the  national  need  for  rebuilding 
our  merchant  marine  and  will  furnish  the 
means  to  achieve  it." 

The  Woods  Hole  conference  recommended 
research  projects  that  range  from  Improve- 
ments in  the  20-knot  ships  in  operation  now, 
to  the  high-speed  (30-40  knot)  utilized 
cargo  ships  in  the  1970's.  and  to  even  higher 
speed  i50~100  knot)  surface  fleet  ships  bv  the 
1980s. 

Better  use  of  speed  and  increased  revenue 
capability  from  faster  turnarounds  at  ports 
will  Increase  the  earning  power  of  U.S.  flag 
ships,  the  conference  concluded,  thus  pro- 
viding Incentives  to  build  and  operate 
higher  capital  cost,  higher  speed  ships. 

In  the  nuclear  field,  the  conference  recom- 


mended a  second-generation  nuclear  ship 
program  of  three  ships  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween the  technology  of  the  present  Savan- 
nah, and  third-generation  nuclear  ships  of 
the  future.  The  conference  said  the  second- 
generation  ships  should  go  into  operation  In 
1977. 

Heavy  emphasis  was  also  put  on  improving 
operations  of  the  present  fleet,  including  new 
radar  data  computers  and  improved  methods 
of  stowing  containers  on  deck. 

The  conference  report  noted  that  the  Man- 
hattan project  now  underway  holds  the  pros- 
pect of  opening  not  only  a  new  sea  bridge 
for  tha  transport  of  bulk  petroleum  from 
the  Alaskan  North  Slope,  but  also  a  new 
East-West  Polar  passage  for  transportation 
of  other  surface-borne  crgoes. 

Finally,  a  better  und  itanding  of  the  sea 
Itself  was  supported — piojects  to  study  dy- 
namics of  ship  motion,  mooring  and  mate- 
rials. 


OPERATION  BREAKTHROUGH 

'Mr.  BOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr,  Speaker,  Operation 
Breakthrough,  the  HUD  program  for  de- 
veloping new  techniques  in  housing,  is 
moving  into  high  gear  this  week  as 
scores  of  applications  and  proposals  pile 
up  on  the  desks  of  Assistant  Secretarj* 
Harold  B.  Finger  and  his  associates. 

I  have  great  confidence  that  among 
these  proposals  we  will  find  solutions 
to  the  problem  of  using  modern  tech- 
nology to  house  millions  of  our  citizens 
in  attractive,  safe,  and  sanitary  homes 
at  prices  we  can  afford  to  pay. 

The  objective  of  Operation  Break- 
through is  to  develop  and  evaluate  meth- 
ods of  volume  production  of  housing 
which  should  lead  to  reduction  in  costs 
and  elimination  of  current  constraints 
on  volume  production  of  quality  housing 

Everyone  who  has  studied  the  problem 
must  agree  that  we  can  never  satisfy  our 
housing  requirements  in  this  country  by 
the  conventional  methods  of  piling  brick 
upon  brick  or  mailing  board  to  board. 
Only  new  technology  can  do  the  job. 

The  keystone  of  Operation  Break- 
through, in  my  opinion,  is  the  challenge 
to  the  construction  industry  and  all  other 
industry  to  develop  new  ideas,  designs, 
and  methods.  Requests  for  such  pro- 
posals were  issued  8  weeks  ago.  Tomor- 
row is  the  deadline  for  their  submission. 
Engineers  and  designers  across  the 
country  were  quick  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  proposal.  Secretary  Finger 
and  his  associates  now  have  the  exciting 
task  of  evaluating  their  ideas. 

From  among  the  proposals,  a  dozen  or 
more  will  be  selected  for  actual  construc- 
tion and  testing  on  eight  prototype  sites 
in  various  sections  of  the  country.  Pro- 
posals for  the  sites  have  also  been  com- 
ing in  this  week,  one  of  the  very  first 
being  presented  by  the  Honorable  Stanley 
A.  Cmich,  the  mayor  of  Canton,  Ohio, 
my  home  town. 

Within  a  year  we  will  have  eight 
"housing  fairs"  scattered  across  the 
Nation,  where  everyone  interested  in 
housing  can  visit,  study,  test,  and  com- 
pare tlie  best  ideas  in  housing  that 
American  ingenuity  can  devise.  From 
this  we  hope  will  develop  the  ability  to 
meet  the  ambitious  housing  goals  defined 
in  the  Housing  Act  of  1968. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  annoimcement  of  President 
Nixon  that  he  will  seek  a  10-percent  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  was  an 
important  step  in  aiding  many  forgotten 
Americans.  These  persons  over  the  age  of 
65  and  on  fixed  incomes  are  the  ones 
hardest  hit  by  inflation. 

Today  the  minimum  payment  of  an  in- 
dividual at  65  is  only  $55  per  month — 
hardly  enough  to  buy  food.  A  couple  re- 
ceives a  minimum  pajTrnent  of  $82.50. 
Even  the  average  payment  tells  a  sad 
story:  Benefits  amount  to  $99  for  the  in- 
dividual and  $148.50  for  the  couple. 

The  10-percent  rise  barely  covers  the 
cost  of  inflation  since  the  last  increase 
in  benefits  in  Februarj'  1968.  It  will,  how- 
ever, serve  to  offset  some  of  their  in- 
creased costs. 

What  is  needed  though  is  a  continued 
recognition  that  as  costs  of  living  rise, 
the  expenses  for  those  on  fixed  incomes 
rise.  Prices  usually  rise  fastest  in  the  food 
and  services  industries — areas  where 
most  of  the  senior  citizen's  income  is 
spent.  Therefore,  some  automatic  in- 
crease in  benefits  to  counteract  cost-of- 
living  increases  merits  consideration. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  and  compel- 
ling need  in  the  country  Is  to  get  control 
of  the  inflation  that  is  running  rampant. 
I  count  this  as  being  right  at  the  top  of 
the  list  in  setting  priorities  in  the  Nixon 
administration.  We  must  act  now  to  stop 
the  cruel  tax  of  inflation  which  strikes  at 
the  very  heart  of  those  on  fixed  incomes. 


NIXON'S     ATTACK     ON     DOMESTIC 
PROBLEMS 

<Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  recently  carried 
an  editorial  relative  to  President  Nixon's 
attack  on  domestic  problems.  The  edi- 
torial notes  that  the  President  does,  con- 
trary to  his  critics,  have  his  finger  on 
the  domestic  pulse.  I  concur  wholeheart- 
edly in  the  editorial: 

Attacking  Domestic  Problems 

From  his  action  this  week  one  could  con- 
clude that  President  Nixon  had  anticipated 
the  comment  of  critics  that  he  was  running 
away  from  pressing  domestic  problems  while 
on  his  world  tour.  His  announcements  of 
programs  for  solving  those  problems  as  they 
aff'ect  national  health  and  safety  standards, 
and  our  worn-out  transportation  system 
indicated  he  hasn't  been  ignoring  the  home 
front. 

But  the  nature  of  the  programs  un- 
doubtedly will  raise  more  criticism  that 
he  isn't  moving  into  these  areas  fast 
enough.  If  we  can  go  to  the  moon  in  less  than 
eight  years  from  a  standing  start,  why  do  we 
need  12  years  to  modernize  our  transporta- 
tion system?  And  three  years  to  map  and 
start  to  enforce  new  health-safety  standards? 

In  the  case  of  transportation,  the  answer 
probably  Is  lack  of  funds.  Mr.  Nixon  has 
proposed  a  S12  billion  program  spread  over 
12  years  to  improve  and  expand  local  bus, 
rail  and  subway  transportation.  In  the  face 
of  anticipated   tax  revenues  and  other  de- 
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mands  for  the  funds,  that  may  be  as  swiftly 
as  we  can  get  the  money  to  do  the  Job. 

But  certainly  lack  of  money  isn't  that 
much  of  a  drawback  to  implementing  new 
health-safety  standards  for  financial  require- 
ments are  small  in  comparison  to  funds 
needed  for  modernizing   the  transportation 

system. 

Aside  from  moving  too  slowly  Into  the  en- 
forcement area,  we  like  the  administration's 
approach  to  establishing  federal  modern 
health-safety  standards  for  business  and 
industry  in  order  to  cvit  down  what  the  Pres- 
ident called  "needless  illness,  needless  in- 
jury and  needless  death"  resulting  from  oc- 
cupational accidents  and  disease.  Tliese 
standards  would  not  apply  in  states  whose 
own  programs  already  are  as  tough  or 
tougher  Other  states  would  have  to  comply, 
much  as  is  the  case  today  with  meat  inspec- 
tion. Yet  the  legislation  being  drafted  would 
not  apply  to  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ment workers,  or  to  industries  like  coal  min- 
ing, which  already  have  specific  standards. 
Why  not?  What's  so  special  about  the  gov- 
ernment? Don't  its  workers  often  suffer 
"needless  illness,  needless  injury  and  need- 
less death"  from  occupational  accidents  and 
diseases?  And  are  the  standards  of  indus- 
tries like  coal  mining  as  stiff  as  they  really 
should  be?  The  Nixon  program  would  be 
stronger  If  these  items  were  dealt  with. 

On  transportation,  the  President  has  ac- 
curately pointed  up  the  need  to  keep  public 
transit  svstems  alive  if  only  because  the  day 
is  not  far  off  when  traffic  Jams  will  force 
people  to  leave  cars  at  home  if  they  want  to 
do  business  in  metropolitan  areas. 

His  program  is  designed  to  make  public 
transit— in  and  between  cities— so  appeal- 
ing, convenient  and  efficient  that  the  indi- 
vidual will  prefer  it  to  using  his  car  between 
home  and  work,  or  on  business  trips  where 
it  can  compete  timewlse  with  the  airlines. 
The  details  of  these  programs  must  be 
worked  out,  of  course.  The  important  thing 
at  this  Juncture  is  that  President  Nixon  has 
his  finger  on  the  domestic  pulse,  is  getting 
the  message  as  to  home  front  problems  and 
is  moving  in  on  them. 


All  indications  now  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  flood  control  works  will  continue  to  do 
so — barring,  and  this  possibility  must  be 
acknowledged,  further  downpours  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Iowa  River. 

What  the  dam  and  reservoir  are  doing  ob- 
viously is  to  contain  the  massive  quantities 
of  water  that  made  Marshalltown's  flood  the 
worst  in  that  city's  history,  that  inundated 
much  of  Tama,  that  covered  Chelsea  with 
water,  that  spread  far  out  over  the  flood 
plain  all  the  way  from  above  Marshalltown 
to  the  Amanas  By  holding  the  water  in  the 
re.servoir  and  releasing  it  over  a  longer  period 
of  time,  the  dam  and  reservoir  cut  down 
the  great  crest  that  would  be  In  Iowa  City 
today  otherwise.  This  extends  the  time  over 
which  the  water  will  move  downstream.  It 
also  is  reducing  crests  all  the  way  down- 
stream, including  that  portion  of  the  Iowa 
below  the  confluence  with  the  Cedar,  al- 
though admittedly  the  quantity  of  water 
moving  downstream  even  with  the  controlled 
flows  on  the  Iowa  will  cause  severe  flooding 
as  the  combined  river  nears  the  Mississippi. 

Containing  the  massive  flooding  does  not 
mean  that  there  Is  no  inundation  below  the 
Coralville  Dam.  There  plainly  is.  as  anyone 
who  has  seen  the  lower  level  of  City  Park  or 
the  flood  plain  east  of  Hills,  knows.  This, 
however,  serious  though  it  now  appears.  Is 
approximately  what  could  be  expected  about 
on  the  average  of  one  year  out  of  every  two 
before  the  dam  was  finished 


pleted  in  1958  They  are  passing  The  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  gained  from  this 
flood  unquestionably  can  help  in  further  re- 
ducing the  effects  of  future  floods  of  this 
and  greater  magnitude  so  that  even  greater 
control  can  be  achieved.  i 


TAX   REFORM 


CORAL^VILLE  DAM  PROVES  ITSELF 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
its  construction,  the  Coralville  Dam  and 
Reservoir  have  been  the  subject  of  some- 
times heated  debate  between  those  pri- 
marily   interested    in    recreation,    and 
those  primarily  interested  in  the  flood 
control  functions  of  the  dam.  I  have  long 
supported  those  who  feel  the  dam  has  a 
primary  function  of  flood  control,  and 
that  flood  control  considerations  should 
have  priority  over  recreational  aspects. 
An  editorial  in  the  Iowa  City  Press- 
Citizen  recently  confirmed  the  wisdom  of 
my  position.  Had  the  flood  control  func- 
tions of  the  dam  been  subverted  for  rec- 
reational ptirposes.  the  water  level  be- 
hind the  dam  would  have  been  so  high 
as  to  render  the  dam  ineffective  for  flood 
control  purposes.  Thankfully,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  insisted  that  flood  control 
receive  priority,  and  thus  a  gixid  deal  of 
very  serious  flooding  was  averted. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Flood  Control  Works 
The  Coralville  Dam  and  Reservoir  today  are 
doing  precisely  what  they  were  designed  and 
built  to  do. 

They  are  preventing  a  major  flood  on  the 
Iowa  River  in  Iowa  City  and  downstream. 


comparisons  with  today 
The  discharge  rate  from  the  reservoir  is 
now  12.000  cubic  feet  per  second.  This  com- 
pares with  the  fiow  into  the  reservoir  of  27.- 
000  cfs  Sunday  and  22.000  cfs.  Monday.  Tues- 
day's was  16,000  cfs.  and  the  drop  indicates 
that  a  balance  is  at  hand  in  which  the 
amount  of  water  coming  into  the  reservoir 
is  approximately  equal  to  the  outflow;  then, 
soon,  discharge  will  surpass  inflow.  As  this 
happens,  the  reservoir  level  will  drop  and  the 
possibility  that  additional  rain  would  flow 
into  a  reservoir  with  no  additional  capacity 
diminishes. 

That  12.000  cfs.  plus  whatever  Is  picked  up 
from  Clear  and  Rapid  Creek  discharges  is 
minor  compared  with  past  record  flows.  In 
fact,  during  the  50  years  preceding  the  clos- 
ing of  the  (Coralville  Dam  in  1958.  Iowa  City 
flows  of  more  than  12.000  cfs.  were  recorded 
on  28  occasions.  It's  been  exceeded  only  once 
since,  until  the  current  period,  and  that  was 
a  short-lived  flood  July  14.  1962.  the  day 
after  eight  inches  of  rain  in  24  hours  all  but 
washed  the  immediate  Iowa  City  area  down- 
stream. 

Peak  flows  in  those  50  years  came  In  1918 
when  the  rate  was  42.500  cfs.  and  In  1947  at 
33.800  cfs  ,  the  latter  being  in  the  range  of 
what  would  be  occurring  now  without  the 
dam.  River  levels  in  Iowa  City  In  those 
years  were  six  to  seven  feet  higher  than  they 
are  now. 

DAM    PASSING    BIG    TEST 

What  is  happening  now  is  that  this  area, 
and  the  downstream  valley,  for  the  first  time 
in  15  years,  are  having  their  first  flood  of 
the  type  which  once  occurred  In  more  years 
than  it  did  not.  We  aren't  accustomed  to 
even  minor  controlled  floods  anymore  but 
we  have  become  accustomed  to  having  the 
dam  and  reservoir  prevent  nearly  all  high 
water.  Consequently,  substantial  areas  of 
flood  plain  land,  land  that  once  was  flooded 
regularly,  has  been  put  to  use.  Now  the  river 
has  come  back,  in  effect  to  use  again  its  flood 
plain  that  man  has  converted  to  his  use.  It 
will  happen  again,  occsisionally.  But  the  dis- 
astrous floods  of  the  kind  that  washed  over 
the  valley  above  the  Amanas  last  week  and 
from  Iowa  City  downstream  many  times  in 
the  past  will  not  happen  again,  unless  a 
catastrophic  set  of  natural  coincidences 
brings  more  water  pouring  down  the  Iowa 
than  at  any  time  yet  in  this  century. 

The  Coralville  Dam  and  Jleservolr  are  get- 
ting their  first  great  test  since  being  com- 


'Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  pyoint  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. » 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL  Mr  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  a  ihoueht-provoking 
editorial  from  the  Iowa  City  Press-Citi- 
zen which  notes  some  shortcomings  in 
the  tax  reform  bill : 

Too  Much  Too  Soon 
By  Its  very  definition,  a  tax  bill— even  a  tax 
reform  bill— has  got  to  be  unpopular  with 
somebody.  But  by  any  objective  evaluation 
(if  objectivity  about  taxes  is  ever  possible), 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  has  done 
a  highly  commendable  Job  on  the  bill  it  sent 
over  to  the  Senate  by  a  rousing  vote  of  394 
to  30. 

Riding  a  surge  of  idea-whose-time-has- 
come  popular  support,  the  Hotise  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  chairmanned  by  Arkansas 
Democrat  Wilbur  D  Mills,  labored  and 
brought  forth  not  only  the  most  comprehen- 
sive tax  reform  bill  in  history  but  one  of  the 
most  equitable. 

Among  other  things,  a  chunk  was  taken 
out  of  the  special  tax  privileges  granted  oil 
producers,  reducing  the  depletion  allowance 
from  27' i  to  20  per  cent;  nicked  a  lot  of  fat 
cits  in  the  over-SlOO.OOO  bracket  who  have 
been  escaping  taxes  entirely,  and  eliminated 
the  7  per  cent  business  investment  tax  credit. 
What  began  as  a  tax  reform  effort,  how- 
ever, gathered  such  momentum  that  it  ended 
up  as  a  tax-slashing  spree,  with  hefty  cuts 
not  only  for  those  in  the  lowest  income 
bracket  but  for  the  tens  of  millions  of  so- 
called  "forgotten  Americans  "  in  the  $10,000- 
and-up  category. 

The  result  is  that  while  the  loophole  clos- 
ings are  expected  to  bring  in  an  extra  $5  2 
billion  bv  1972,  the  wide-ranging  tax-cut 
bonanza  totalling  $9  3  billion  would  put  the 
Treasury  in  the  hole  some  $4.1   billion 

That  fact  alone  has  caused  the  Senate 
to  greet  the  bill  with  tempered  enthusiasm, 
if  not  some  alarm.  Other  aspects  of  the  bill 
are  also  meeting  resistance,  such  as  the  de- 
pleUon  allowance  cut.  which  some  senators 
think  is  excessive  and  others  think  Is  not 
enough.  Another  is  a  dubious  7.5  p«-  cent 
tax  on  private  foundations.  Nearly  200  t«x 
bills  or  amendments  have  been  filed  with  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Welcomed  as  tax  cuts  would  be  by  the 
average  citizen,  what  the  House  has  done  ap- 
pears to  be  a  case  of  too  much  too  soon. 

Lower  taxes  will  be  of  little  comfort  if 
a  massive  budget  deficit  adds  another  boost 
to  inflation,  which  is  only  a  different  kind 
of  taxation.  More  take-home  pay  in  the 
pocket  won't  mean  much  to  consumers  if 
business  has  to  turn  around  and  post  higher 
prices  to  make  up  for  the  lose  of  its  invest- 
ment credit.  Nor  will  the  country's  crying 
social  needs  be  met  by  giving  everyone  a  little 
extra  cash  to  the  detriment  of  federal  pro- 
grams in  education,  health,  mass  transit, 
urban  renewal  and  all  the  rest. 

Middle-income  Americans  may  feel 
squeezed  bv  taxes,  but  they  are  not  hurting 
so  much  that  they  want  tax  reUef  at  the  cost 
of  sound  fiscal  or  domestic  policy.  What  they 
have  reallv  been  protesting  in  the  past  year 
is  not  just  high  taxes  but  high  government 
spending  and  the  fact  that  not  everyone  has 
been  paving  his  fair  share. 

To  repeat,  the  House -passed  tax  reform 
bill  is  a  good  one,  but  the  Senate  can  make 
It  even  better. 
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HIGHWAY   SAFETY:    COMMENTARY 
NO.    16 

'Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  "he  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral paragraphs  of  my  Washington  re- 
port No.  5  to  my  constituents  were  de- 
voted to  the  highway  safety  hearings 
held  by  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee 
on  Roads  earlier  this  summer.  A  news- 
paper editor  used  a  section  of  that  re- 
port BiS  a  point  of  departure  for  an  edi- 
torial which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

It  Is  perfectly  clear  from  wliat  we 
heard  in  those  hearings  that  the  ineffec- 
tiveness of  the  Nation's  safety  programs 
is  in  part  the  fault  of  Congress  and  our 
failure  adequately  to  fund  these  pro- 
grams. The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
much  more  could  be  done  in  the  field  of 
highway  safety  at  the  otate  and  local 
level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  editorial, 
which  appeared  in  the  Lebanon,  N.H., 
Valley -News  on  Tuesday,  June  24,  out- 
lines just  a  few  of  many  things  that 
could  and  should  be  done.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  journalism,  and  I  heart- 
ily commend  it : 

Highway    SAnrrT 

In  his  last  newsletter.  Rep.  James  C  Cleve- 
land (R-N.H.)  said  his  Subcommittee  on 
Boads  is  holding  hearitigs  on  ways  to  im- 
prove highway  safety  programs. 

Cleveland  said  he  was  "strvck  by  the  ap- 
palling figures  of  the  slaughter  on  our  na- 
tion's highways.  Since  January  1961.  when 
I  first  started  to  run  for  Congress  and  the 
nation  started  to  keep  toll  of  the  grim  casu- 
alties from  Vietnam  (now  36.000),  over  400.- 
000  persons  have  been  killed  in  automobile 
accidents.  This  is  not  to  mention  the  untold 
tragedies  of  the  permanently  impaired,  both 
physically  and  mentally,  with  loss  of  limbs 
and  sight,  and  other  disablements,  and  the 
awful  costs  For  the  young,  highway  acci- 
dents are  t-ie  number  one  cause  of  death. 
More  must  be  done  by  all  of  us  to  stem  this 
ghastly  carnage." 

Cleveland  Is  right,  of  course,  and  one 
doesn't  have  to  be  a  Ralph  Nader  to  think  of 
several  w^ays  of  Improving  highway  safety 
programs.  It's  aU  weU  and  good  to  Install 
dozens  of  safety  features  in  our  new  auto- 
mobiles, but  there  still  is  much  that  can  be 
done  to  make  our  highways  safer  to  ride  on. 

We  can  think  of  several  things  that  need 
doing  .  .  .  there  are,  obviously,  many  more, 
but  here  are  some  .  .  . 

Make  uniform  throughout  the  nation  all 
traffic  signs  and  drivers'  signals.  Why  not 
uniform  speed  limits? 

Force  states  and  municipalities  to  repaint 
center  lines  in  highways  more  frequently 
than  they  now  do.  In  order  co  pass  inspection 
in  most  states,  our  vehicles  must  have  at 
least  a  minimum  of  tread  left  on  tires  and 
acceptable  lighting  and  braking  equipment. 
Yet  these  same  states  allow  road  markings 
to  become  so  faded  as  to  be  virtually  indis- 
tinguishable, particularly  at  night. 

Make  it  mandatory  that  all  federal  and 
state  roads — and  perhaps  even  streets — be 
painted  with  road-edge  safety  lines.  Anyone 
who  drives  much  at  night  knows  the  value  of 
these  borderlines  on  a  highway. 

We'd  like  to  see  a  federal  law  forcing  in- 
stallation of  operating  lights  on  all  vehicles — 
small  but  easily  discernible  lights  placed 
strategically  in  the  front  and  rear  which 
would  burn,  day  and  night,  anyUme  the 
motor  is  turning  over. 


We'd  also  like  to  see  manufacturers  install 
aa  standard  equipment  automatic  headlight 
dimmer  switches  on  all  vehicles. 

An<J  why  not.  In  these  days  of  highly 
sophisticated  gadgetry,  one  which  would 
automatically  switch  on  a  vehicle's  head- 
lights when  It  becomes  dark  enough  to  need 
them?  How  many  "eagle-eyed  Charlies"  have 
you  seen  driving  along,  lights  out,  well  after 
sundown?  Accidents  on  their  way  to  happen. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  regular  and 
routine  inspections,  such  as  our  states  force 
us  to  give  our  vehicles  now,  should  be  given 
to  all  drivers  as  well.  And  those  unfit  for 
any  reason  to  drive  a  vehicle  should  not  be 
allowed  to. 

And  we  haven't  even  mentioned  our  pet 
grievance — and  that  is  our  overly  lenient 
police  and  court  system  which  continues  to 
gflve  mild  wrist-slaps  and  meaningless  fines 
to  drivers  who  over  and  over  again  flout  our 
laws  of  the  road,  eltlier  by  the  way  they  drive, 
or  by  the  way  they  drink  and  drive. 

WhUe  chronic  careless  and  negligent — and 
Irresponsible — drivers  continue  to  hog  our 
highways,  all  the  safety  features  we  can 
pack  Into  our  vehicles  and  Install  on  our 
hlghWRys  are  going  to  have  very  little  effect 
on  the  appalling  slaughter  we  see  and  read 
about  every  day. 


EMBARGOED    SPEECH    OF 
OGDEN    REID 

<Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  twice  in  Au- 
gust I  spoke  to  mj'  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  express  my  deep  concern  with 
the  decision  of  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment to  grant  Congressman  Ogden 
Reid  a  visa  only  on  the  condition  that  he 
make  no  speeches  during  his  planned  \isit 
to  Africa,  thus  denying  the  gentlemen 
from  New  York  the  right  to  address  the 
Annual  Day  of  Affirmation  of  Academic 
and  Human  Freedom  of  the  National 
Union  of  South  African  Students,  the 
purpose  for  which  he  had  been  invited 
to  South  Africa. 

It  was  a  vast  disappointment  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Reid), 
to  the  National  Union  of  South  African 
Students,  and  to  every  man  concerned 
with  the  principles  of  freedom  and  mu- 
tual understanding,  with  human  rights 
and  the  rule  of  law,  that  he  was  unable 
to  share  his  thoughts  and  his  hopes  in 
person  with  these  young  people,  for  it 
could  only  reflect  a  repudiation  of  these 
principles  and  a  further  step  toward  iso- 
lation from  the  world  community  by  the 
Government  of  South  Africa. 

It  is  thus  with  both  a  sense  of  honor 
and  of  sadness  that  I  share  with  my  col- 
leagues today  the  moving  address  that 
Congressman  Reid  transmitted  by  tape- 
recorder  to  those  who  had  hoped  to  hear 
it  in  person. 

I  am  privileged  to  be  able  to  present 
togetiier  with  tliis  address,  the  speech 
by  the  president  oi  the  National  Union 
of  South  African  Students,  Mr.  Dimcan 
limes.  His  words  are  a  great  tribute  to 
Congressman  Reid.  They  are  the  words 
of  a  nian  who  truly  loves  his  country  and 
its  people,  a  man  who  has  the  will  and 
the  courage  to  continue  to  hope  and  work 
so  that  dignity,  human  riglits,  and  the 
principles  of  freedom  will  prevail  in  that 
natioi . 


[Embargoed    until    release    for    A.M.    papers 
Aug.  19.  19691 

Annual   Day   of   Ajttrmation   of   Academic 

AND  Human   Freedom 

(Addresa    by    Congressman    Ocden    R.    Reid. 

August  18.  1969) 

Mr.  Innes,  members  of  the  NUSAS  execu- 
tive committee,  ladles  and  gentlemen:  I  had 
deeply  hoped  to  be  with  you  In  person  to- 
night and  to  share  with  you  the  National 
Union  of  South  .African  Students'  Annual 
Day  of  Afflrmatlon  of  Academic  and  Human 
Freedom.  It  is  a  cause  for  genuine  regret 
and  sadness  that,  at  a  time  when  our  world 
grows  smaller,  any  nation  should  act  to  re- 
strict communication  between  peoples.  Ideas 
and  principles  that  reflect  the  truth  cannot 
b«  stopped  by  any  country  on  the  globe. 
Thus.  I  thank  you  again  for  continuing  this 
evening  In  the  Great  Hall  of  the  University 
of  the  Wttwatersrand.  and  I  hope  that  you 
will  know  that  I  am  very  much  with  you  In 
spirit. 

No  man  of  ordinary  sensitivity  could  rise 
at  this  rostrum,  on  this  day.  and  not  be 
moved  by  the  meaning.  To  stand  In  the 
place  where  .'Man  Paton  and  Robert  Kennedy 
once  stood:  to  participate  in  this  ceremony 
that  is  honored  wherever  men  love  freedom 
and  respect  courage:  to  share  with  young 
South  Africans  this  moment  of  comradeship 
In  the  cause  of  mankind:  to  protest,  with 
you,  the  unlawful  violation  of  human  rights, 
wherever  committed:  to  proclaim,  with  you, 
the  right  of  tree  men  to  dissent  from  the 
arbitrary  decisions  of  government — these  are 
memories  that  for  me  will  never  blur.  This  Is 
a  privilege  that  I  will  always  cherish. 

You  are  here  today,  as  the  students  of 
South  Africa  assembled,  to  make  a  public 
affirmation  of  your  resolve  to  preserve  aca- 
demic and  human  freedom.  You  are  here  to 
assert  your  commitment  to  the  rule  of  law. 
a  principle  foreign  to  the  tyrannies  of 
Fascism  and  Communism,  which  we  all  de- 
test. My  role  here  today  is  to  confirm  the 
universality  of  your  beliefs— and  to  take  note 
of  the  solidarity  among  millions  of  young 
men  and  women.  In  your  country  and  In 
mine  and  throughout  the  world — who  are 
determined  to  transform  unjust  societies 
into  Just  ones. 

While  conveying  to  you  the  admiration  of 
my  countrymen,  I  bring  special  greetings  to 
you  from  some  of  yoiu-  countrymen,  your 
friends  and  past  leaders  with  whom  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  working  in  recent  weeks. 
Though  excluded  from  this  assembly,  they 
are  here  in  their  spirit  and  in  your  hearts. 

These  men  and  women,  so  fresh  and 
ardent,  are  really  part  of  an  old  adventure. 
They  join  a  long  line  of  the  young  who.  in 
their  selfiess  sacrifice,  stretch  back  beyond 
ancient  Greece  to  the  first  struggles  for 
human  liberty.  King  David  is  in  that  line 
and  so  is  Jesus  himself.  And  there  is  Joan 
of  Arc  and  Martin  Luther  and.  In  my  own 
country  In  my  own  day.  his  very  namesake 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr..  who  as  a  young 
man  in  his  twenties  conceived  and  led  the 
bus  boycott  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  which 
ignited  a  mass  Inter-raclal  movement  for 
human  rights.  Your  Irlends,  who  helped 
make  NUSAS  the  great  ond  effective  symbol 
that  it  is  today,  are  part  of  that  tradition 
and  I,  for  one.  feel  proud  that  they  have 
chosen  to  live  in  my  country  to  nursue 
their  magnificent  Ideals. 

I  recall  one  poignant  dialogue  in  American 
history  that  has  special  meaning  for  those 
uprooted  countrymen  of  yours.  I  think  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  the  grand  old  man  of 
our  Revolution,  who  proclaimed,  "Wherever 
liberty  is,  there  is  my  country."  To  which 
Thomas  Paine,  three  decades  younger  and 
the  firebrand  of  several  revolutions,  answered 
with  defiance:  "Wherever  liberty  is  not,  there 
Is  my  country.  " 

I  wish  I  could  come  before  you  and  say 
that   my   own   country   has   always   honored 
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its  commitment  to  human  freedom— or  fully 
honors  It  today.  We  have  many  moments  in 
our   history   of   which   I   am   ashamed— the 
Jailing  of  German-Americans  during  World 
War   I    the   mass   internment   of   Japanese- 
Americans  during  World  War  II,  the  Impris- 
onment on  trumped-up  charges  of  dissenters 
during  the  Red  scares  of  the  1950's  And  even 
today,  as  you  all  know,  the  American  Negro 
is  a  victim  of  the  most  intolerable  discrimi- 
nation in  some  areas.  He  has  been  segregated 
by  ordinance  in  the  South  and  by  custom  In 
the   North,  herded  Into  rural  slums  In  the 
Mississippi   delta  and   urban   slums   in   New 
York  and  Chicago,  denied  equal  Justice  before 
the  courts  of  South  Carolina  and  equal  op- 
portunities in  the  schools  of  suburban  New 
Jersev.  While  many  rights  and  opportunities 
have  "been  denied  or  deferred,  our  Constitu- 
tion and  Bill  of  Rights  have  always  provided 
fundamental   protections.    In    recent    years, 
historic  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have 
made  manifest  these  guarantees  and  new  leg- 
islation In  the  Federal  government  and  the 
states  Is  upholding  as  a  matter  of  law  equal 
opportunity  in  education,  housing,  Jobs,  pub- 
lic accommodations  and  the  right  to  register 
and  the  right  to  vote. 

In  my  nation,  as  in  yours,  it  has  been  the 
race  issue  which  has  most  sorely  compro- 
mised our  Ideals.  The  United  States  was  only 
a  few  decades  old  when  Thomas  Jefferson — 
author  of  our  charter  of  independence, 
founder  of  our  oldest  political  party,  our 
foremost  political  philosopher— looked  back 
at  the  calamity  of  racial  exploitation  and 
declared:  "When  I  reflect  that  God  is  Just, 
I  tremble  for  the  future  of  my  country."  In 
a  day  when  racism  was  not  recognized  as  the 
curse  it  has  become,  Jefferson  saw  that  Jus- 
tice cannot  be  compartmentalized  within  a 
societv,  permitted  to  some  and  denied  to 
others'.  Once  it  becomes  the  privilege  of  a  few. 
Justice  begins  to  die,  from  cynicism  within 
and  repression  without.  As  Lincoln  put  it  on 
the  eve  of  the  Civil  War,  our  greatest  na- 
tional tragedv,  "A  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot 'stand.  .  .  .  This  government 
cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and 
half  free.  ...  It  will  become  all  one  thing 
or  all  the  other." 

For  freedom,  like  tyranny,  is  indivisible 
And  the  ideal  of  human  equality  is  the  uni- 
versal concern  of  mankind.  Yet.  like  you. 
there  have  always  been  Americans— from  the 
young  Abolitionists  of  the  1850's  to  the  young 
W.  E.  B.  Dubois  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
to  the  voung  fighters  in  every  college  In  the 
country  in  our  own  time — who  have  resisted 
system'atic  Injustice  and  believed  in  the 
promise  of  equality  made  by  our  founding 
fathers.  Thev  have  believed,  as  I  believe,  that 
we  will,  in  America,  have  a  Just  society  one 
day.  And  by  your  presence  here  before  me, 
I  know  you  believe  that  one  day  there  will  be 
Justice  in  South  Africa  too. 

As  one  of  our  finest  young  leaders.  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  said  to  you  so  percep- 
tively Just  three  years  ago:  "The  history  of 
liberty  is  a  history  of  resistance"  This  Is  a 
lesson  we  cannot^ — whether  Americans  or 
South  Africans— ever  afford  to  forget. 

Despite  our  failures  as  a  nation,  we  in 
America  have  shown  that  progress  is  possible 
and  that  all  our  citizens  have  much  to  offer 
our  societv.  Thurgood  Marshall,  who  gained 
stature  as'  the  foremost  of  our  civil  rights 
advocates,  now  sits  on  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche,  per- 
haps our  most  distinguished  diplomat,  has 
since  1954  been  Under  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations.  Edward  Brooke  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  by  an 
electorate  more  than  ninety  per  cent  -white. 
Carl  Stokes  is  the  Mayor  of  the  cosmopolitan 
city  of  Cleveland,  and  Charles  Evers.  whose 
brother  was  slain  in  the  cause  of  civil  right*, 
was  this  spring  elected  mayor  of  a  city  In 
the  Mississippi  Delta.  Leontyne  Price,  born 
in  a  Mississippi  sharecropper's  shack,  has 
become  America's  greatest  operatic  perlormer. 


Arthur  Ashe  has  achieved  such  eminence  In 
the  sport  of  tennis  that  he  is  admired 
throughout  the  world  Cezar  Chavez,  through 
his  successful  nationwide  grape  boycott,  has 
given  hope  to  Spanish-Americans  by  making 
a  national  cavise  of  achieving  collective  bar- 
gaining rights  for  farm  workers. 

Indeed,  men  and  women  of  all  backgrounds 
and  origins  have  enriched  our  national  life  In 
a  thousand  wavs  and.  as  a  society,  we  are 
much  the  better  for  it  Through  them,  the 
moral  commitment  of  a  nation  has  been 
registered  again  and  again — and  though 
there  remain  grave  breaches  in  fulfillment, 
I  am  confident  there  will  be  no  turning  back. 
If  there  is  any  theme  to  this  century,  let  it 
be  that  barriers  to  freedom  are  going  down 
m  Africa,  in  the  United  States,  and  around 
the  world,  and  that  every  man  has  the  right 
to  expect  no  celling  on  his  attainment  save 
that  set  by  his  own  ability. 

If  to  you,  there  may  sometimes  appear  to  be 
good  reason  to  despair  about  your  own 
countrv,  may  1  remind  you  what  a  tenacious 
and  durable'plant  the  idea  of  universal  free- 
dom is.  It  is  a  wild  plant  whose  seeds  are 
blown  upon  the  winds  and  fall,  as  if  at  ran- 
dom, on  the  earth.  The  seed  takes  root  and, 
despite  the  efforts  of  the  gardeners  to  stamp 
it  out,  grows  into  a  conscience  that  cannot 
be  crushed.  And  so  determined  is  this  seed 
that  the  solid  concrete  of  police  practice 
cannot  keep  it  from  pushing  through  to  the 
light. 

How  else  can  one  explain  the  miracle  of  a 
Chief  Albert  Luthull  or  of  a  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr  .  the  bearers  of  thel''  coun- 
tries' honor,  in  spite  of  the  countries  them- 
selves? Both  bore  consciences  spawned  by  the 
seed  of  liberty  and,  If  often  vilified  by  their 
countrymen,  they  talked  to  the  sensitivities 
of  the  entire  race  of  man.  And  so  they  ■won 
Nobel  prizes  for  peace — lor  there  ■will  be  i>eace 
when  men  recognize  one  another  not  as 
master  or  servant  but  as  equal. 

Why  did  Luthull  speak,  when  it  would  have 
been  so  much  more  comfortable  for  him  to 
remain  silent?  He  answered  that  question 
himself:  "To  remain  neutral  in  a  situation 
where  the  laws  of  the  land  virtually  criti- 
cized God  for  having  created  men  of  color 
was  the  sort  of  thing  I  could  not,  as  a 
Christian,  tolerate." 

Nor  did  he  relent  in  his  conviction  that 
Justice  would  emerge  in  the  end.  "It  may  well 
be,  "  he  said,  "that  South  Africa's  social  sys- 
tem is  a  momument  to  racialism  and  race 
oppression,  but  its  people  are  the  living 
testimony  to  the  vmconquerable  spirit  of 
mankind"  Down  the  years,  against  seemingly 
overwhelming  odds,  they  have  sought  the 
goal  of  fuller  life  and  liberty,  striving  with 
incredible  determination  and  fortitude  for 
the  right  to  live  as  men — free  men." 

The  message  of  Dr  King  was.  in  its  lofty 
conception  of  man,  very  much  the  same. 
From  a  Jail  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  in 
1963.  he  wTote  on  scraps  of  paper  which  he 
had  to  smuggle  to  the  outside  the  following 
words:  "We  have  waited  for  more  than  340 
years  for  our  constitutional  and  God-given 
rights  ...  If  the  inexpressible  cruelties  of 
slavery  could  not  stop  us,  the  opposition  we 
now  face  will  surely  fail.  We  will  win  our 
freedom  because  the  sacred  heritage  of  our 
nation  and  the  eternal  will  of  God  are 
embodied    in   our  echoing   demands." 

I  myself  recall  talking  with  Dr.  King  dur- 
ing the  grim  days  of  conflict  in  Selma,  Ala- 
bama, and  the  thoughts  which  he  expressed 
were  neither  of  hatred  nor  retribution  but  of 
love  and  Justice.  He  understood  that  the  goal 
for  wWch  he  fought  encompassed  more  than 
Just  the  black  men  of  America.  "I  fight  for 
the  soul  of  America.  "  he  told  me.  "In  win- 
ning our  freedom."  Dr.  King  said  to  white 
America.  'We  will  so  appeal  to  your  heart 
and  conscience  that  we  will  win  you  in  the 
process."  Let  it  be  remembered,  in  Dr.  King's 
own  words:  "Injustice  anywhere  is  a  threat 
to  justice  everywhere.  We  are  caught  in  an 


inescapable  network  of  mutallty  tied  In  a 
single  garment  of  destiny.  Whatever  affects 
one  directly  affects  all  indirectly." 

Surely  in  South  Africa,  many  see  vividly 
that  what  is  at  stake  Is  not  Just  the  fate 
of  the  black  man  but  the  basic  condition  of 
life  of  all  men,  white  and  black  alike.  I 
perceive  an  awareness  of  the  indivisibility 
of  freedom  in  the  statements  of  your  clergy- 
men protesting  segregation,  in  the  defense 
by  your  journalists  of  freedom  of  the  press, 
in  the  noble  appeals  of  your  bar  councils  for 
civil  liberties  and  due  process.  The  seed  of 
libertv  is  at  work  here,  pressing  Us  tendrils 
skyward,  determined  that  one  day  the  flower 
will  reach  the  light 

But  what  encourages  me  most  about  South 
Africa  is  your  own  splendid  affirmation,  ex- 
pressed here  today,  of  the  principles  of  aca- 
demic  and  human  freedom.   For  you   are   a 
part  of  the  wonderful  phenomenon  of  youth- 
ful Idealism  that  is  making  its  impact  felt 
around  the  world.  You  are  part  of  the  poll- 
tics  of   hope,  the   poliUcs  of  change.   It  Is 
natural  that  vou  should  leel  at  times  alone, 
geographicallv  remote  and  artificially  walled 
away   from   t'he   great   social   movements   of 
our  time.  But  I  hardly  need  to  point  out  to 
you    that    through    non-violent    democratic 
methods   and    a   new   form  of    participatory 
democracv,  student  voices  have  been   raised 
in  manv  lands— and  they  have  been  heard. 
Your  contemporaries  in  France  contested 
an    authoritarian    regime    and    finally    suc- 
ceeded at  the  polls   Your  contemporaries  In 
Czechoslovakia  rekindled   the   taste   for  lib- 
erty of  a  whole  people  and.  in  doing  so.  made 
the    mlghtv    Kremlin    tremble     Your    con- 
temporaries in  my  own  country  forced  re- 
pudiaUon  of  a  war  policy  and  sparked  a  new 
politics  that  persuaded  a  President  to  with- 
draw as  a  candidate  for  re-election. 

So  you  are  not  alone.  True  patriotism  is 
concerned  with  fighting  for  the  fullest  demo- 
cratic rights  for  all.  Young  people  of  many 
lands  share  vour  determination  to  correct  old 
wTongs  and  to  introduce  a  standard  of  moral- 
ity which  measures  a  society  not  by  its  ca- 
pacity for  accumulation  and  destruction  but 
by  its  quality  of  Justice  and  compassion  It 
is  a  truism  t'hat  the  future  Is  to  the  young, 
but  let  me  remind  you  that,  all  around  the 
world,  the  median  age  of  population  Is  de- 
clining In  the  United  States,  more  than  half 
the  population  will  soon  be  under  twenty- 
five.  So,  by  power  of  numbers  alone,  youth 
will  triumph.  I  ask  you  only  to  be  a  little 
patient,  not  to  despair,  never  to  contemplate 
abandoning  vour  idealism,  to  keep  your 
dedication  intact  in  behalf  of  the  cause  you 
have  chosen. 

In  your  own  terms,  that  means  standing 
with  young  South  Africans  wherever  they 
are  to"  be  found  to  proclaim:  We  reject  the 
old  order  of  fear  and  division  We  repudiate 
force  and  coercion.  We  will  not  stand  for  ex- 
ploitation of  the  helpless  or  suppression 
of  the  press.  We  will  expose  the  assault  on 
academic  freedom  to  the  conscience  of  the 
entire  world.  We  condemn  the  moral  abomi- 
nation of  a;o3rtheid. 

In  the  place  of  tyranny  and  authoritarian 
regimes  with  vour  contemporaries  around 
the  world,  vou  mav  also  proclaim:  Hereafter, 
let  the  greatness  of  each  nation  be  measured 
by  its  compassion  and  by  its  progress  toward 
the  goals  of  a  Just  society— equality  of  op- 
portunltv.  reverence  for  life  and  health,  the 
zealous  "protection  of  civil  liberties,  equal 
access  to  quaUtv  education,  a  free  press,  an 
independent  Judiciary,  a  fair  elective  process. 
And  If  vour  older  countrymen  throw  dust 
in  your  "eves  with  the  tired  slogan.  '"My 
Countrv  Rl'ght  or  Wrong.'  reply  to  them  with 
that  wonderful  statement  of  Albert  Camus: 
I  should  like  to  be  able  to  love  my  country 
and  still  love  Justice." 

So  let  us  have  then  a  new  global  agenda 
for  humanitv.  faithful  to  the  noble  words 
of  the  preamble  of  the  United  Nations'  Unl- 
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versal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights:  "Rec- 
ognition of  the  Inherent  dignity  and  of  the 
equal  and  Inalienable  rights  of  all  members 
ct  the  human  family  Is  the  foundation  of 
freedom.  Justice  and  peace  in  the  world." 

This  Declaration,  by  a  vote  of  the  General 
Assembly,  proclaimed  in  Article  I:  "All  human 
beings  are  born  free  and  equal  In  dignity  and 
rights.  They  are  endowed  with  reason  and 
conscience  and  should  act  towards  one 
another  In  a  spirit  of  brotherhood." 

Let  our  countries  cease  being  hypocrites 
in  any  respect  and,  as  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  strive  to  meet  and  imple- 
ment these  lofty  Ideals.  Let  us  chart  a  course 
for  the  future  and  dispatch  ourselves  to 
achieve  its  objectives 

( 1 )  Let  Americans  set  the  year  1976 — the 
bicentennial  of  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence— as  the  year  for  redeeming  our  so- 
ciety's pledges  to  the  people  of  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  and  Watts.  Spanish  Harlem  and 
the  Arizona  Indian  reservations,  rural  Ala- 
bama and  the  migrant  labor  camps  of  Call- 
foml.i.  Let  us  set  goals  for  education,  hous- 
ing, medical  care,  the  decontamination  of 
our  environment,  the  rebuilding  of  our  cit- 
ies, the  restoration  of  government  to  the 
people  by  realization  of  the  one  man-one 
vot»  principle.  And  let  its  meet  those  goals, 

O)  And  let  the  rich  nations  of  the  world 
•help  the  poor  nations  as  equals  to  equals,  to 
«tanck  -on  their  own  feet,  so  that  this  can. 
Indeed,  become  one  world. 

(3  I  And  let  all  the  nations  plan  together 
In  harmony  the  achievement  of  mans  com- 
mon goal — his  survival — for  without  an 
agreement  on  strategic  arms  limitations  we 
will,  atomically  or  biologically,  annihilate 
ourselves.  Without  population  control,  we 
will  soon  be  a  world  of  seven  billion  people, 
most  of  them  sick  and  starving  and  dying. 
Without  universal  education,  we  will  be 
building  a  futtu-e  of  ignorance.  Without 
genuine  commitment  to  the  UN.  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  we  will  exacerbate 
the  hatreds  and  resentments,  the  bestiality 
of  man  to  man.  that  will  surely  be  the  un- 
doing of  us  all. 

Again.  I  say.  even  when  the  going  looks 
toughest,  don't  despair.  For  there  Is  a 
peculiar  force,  an  irresistible  contagion.  In 
the  highest  Ideals  of  man.  I  remember  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  once  said:  "The  flames 
kindled  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  have  spread 
over  coo  much  of  the  globe  to  be  extinguished 
by  the  feeble  engines  of  despotism;  on  the 
contrary,  they  will  constime  these  engines 
and  all  who  work  them  .  ..."  So  let  the 
tyrants,  the  autocrats  and  the  rigid  defenders 
of  the  status  quo  beware,  for  though  they 
may  be  possessors  of  the  present,  you  are 
most  surely  the  children  of  destiny,  the 
guarantors  of  the  future. 

If  men  needed  a  sign  in  the  heavens  that 
the  old  order  is  passing,  they  received  it 
last  month  when  two  human  beings  walked 
on  the  moon.  When  sonae  men  reach  the 
moon — and  young  men  In  thirties  at  that — 
how  can  others  think  of  their  fellows  as 
mere  creatures  to  be  confined  la  ghettoes  or 
sequestered  on  reserves,  restricted  to  menial 
labor  or  left  uneducated,  unworthy  of  com- 
radeship, or  even  respect,  the  pawns  of  a 
master  race?  Certainly,  Apollo  ll's  stu- 
pendous demonstration  of  man's  genius  and 
his  vision,  his  capacity  for  planning  and 
achievement,  prove  beyond  doubt  that  a 
global  agenda  for  all  of  man  is  a  realistic 
and  attainable  program  for  our  times. 

Yet  I  do  not  underestimate  the  difficulty 
of  the  course  I  have  proposed.  I  know  that 
in  the  struggle  for  racial  Jtistlce  and  the 
preservation  of  freedom,  the  odds  may  at 
times  appear  insuperable  and  the  future 
grim   and  doubtful. 

So  may  I  read  to  you  some  words  panned 
by  Abraham  Lincoln,  himself  no  stranger  to 
reverses  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  A  Republican, 
Lincoln  was  still  an  obscure  local  politician 


fighting  the  extension  of  slavery  Just  two 
years  before  he  was  elected  President. 

Years  after  his  death,  this  note,  reflecting 
OQ  the  parallels  In  Britain's  agonizing  efforts 
to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  was  found  among 
his  papers.  It  concluded : 

"Remembering  these  things.  I  cannot  but 
regard  It  as  possible  that  the  higher  object 
of  tills  contest  may  not  be  completely  at- 
tained within  the  term  of  my  natural  life. 
But  I  cannot  doubt  either  that  it  will  come 
in  due  time.  Even  In  this  view,  I  am  proud, 
In  my  p.^isslng  speck  of  time  to  contribute  a 
humble  mite  to  that  glorious  consumma- 
tion, which  my  own  poor  eyes  may  not  last 
to  see." 

Lincoln  lived  long  enough  to  rededlcate  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  goals  of 
human  equality.  May  It  be  the  fortune  of 
each  of  you  to  persevere  in  the  struggle  and 
to  see  tile  day  of  victory. 


Vote  of  Th.\nks  by  Duncan  Innes, 
NUSAS  President 

Tonight  we  have  had  to  listen  to  a  tape- 
recording  of  a  speech  that  was  to  be  delivered 
in  person  by  Congressman  Ogden  Reld.  He 
was  invited  by  NUSAS  to  come  to  South 
Africa  and  to  give  us  his  views  on  academic 
and  human  freedom.  Our  gcvernment 
granted  him  a  visa,  but  stipulated  that  while 
he  WM  in  this  country  he  was  not  to  make 
any  public  sp>eeches.  The  Congressman  re- 
fused to  come  under  these  conditions  but  at 
my  request  tape-recorded  his  speech  and  sent 
it  out  here  to  us. 

Many  South  Africans  and.  Indeed  many 
people  the  world  over,  have  asked  themselves 
why  this  government  should  have  taken  such 
action  against  Congressman  Held.  Our  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Vorster  has  said  that  he  would 
not  tolerate  foreigners  interfering  in  our  do- 
mestic affairs  and  we  are  thus  forced  to  the 
conclttslon  that  this  is  the  reason  behind  the 
government's  strange  action. 

But  I  regret  that  Mr.  Vorster  Is  sadly  mls- 
taiien.  Congressman  Reld  was  invited  to  de- 
liver his  views  on  freedom.  This  he  did.  He 
criticised  restrictions  on  freedoms  through- 
out the  world,  and  he  did  not  neglect  to  criti- 
cise the  failure  of  his  own  country  to  live  up 
to  the  standards  he  proclaimed.  At  no  stage 
of  his  address  did  he  attempt  to  tell  either 
the  South  African  government  or  us  how 
this  coiuitry  should  be  governed  His  remarks 
were  always  of  a  general  nature  and  never 
once  did  he  dictate  policy  to  us  regardmg 
the  government  of  this  coimtry.  So  I  must 
say  to  Mr.  Vorster  that  he  hasnaade  a  very 
grave  error.  He  has  acted  not  as  a  prime  min- 
ister should  act  with  maturity,  tact  and  fore- 
sight, but  he  has  Instead  acted  as  a  schoolboy 
would  act,  rashly  and  with  petty  vlndlcallve- 
ness.  He  has  Judged  what  a  man  was  going  to 
say  before  he  was  aware  of  the  contents  of 
his  speech.  This  error  has  caused  Congress- 
man Reld  to  be  insulted  and  the  name  of 
South  Africa  to  be  dragged  through  the  dirt 
once  more.  If  South  Africa  Is  today  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  free  world  it  is  because 
you.  Mr.  VcH-ster,  have  acted  without  manners 
and  without  sense. 

To  you  Congressman  Reld  I  wish  to  say  the 
following:  As  the  one  who  first  extended  the 
ofScial  invitation  for  you  to  be  here  with  us 
tonight  I  am  deeply  sishamed.  For  as  a  re- 
sult Q*  our  Invitation  to  you.  you  have  been 
insulted  by  the  government  of  our  country. 
Yet  despite  this  Instil  t  you  have  seen  your 
way  clear  to  send  your  speech  to  us  so  that 
we  would  not  be  deprived  of  your  words.  Sir. 
I  want  to  say  to  you  how  deeply  impressed 
I  and  my  fellow  South  African.?  are  with  the 
dlgnifted  manner  in  which  you  have  con- 
ducted yourself  over  the  past  few  weeks. 
Your  words  to  us  tonight  have  brought  with 
them  a  feeling  of  concern  for  us  and  our 
problems.  We  have  not  had  the  privilege  to 
meet  you,  but  we  are  Indeed  privileged  to 
have  heard  your  speech.  And  may  I  on  be- 


half of  all  free-thlnklng  South  Africans 
apologise  to  you  for  the  Insults  you  have 
suffered  and  assiu-e  you  that  we  In  NUSAS 
are  proud  to  have  extended  our  invitation  to 
you. 

In  his  address  Congressman  Reld  said 
something  which  for  me  is  of  fundamental 
importance  and  which  I  would  like  particu- 
larly to  draw  your  attention  to. 

After  discussing  some  of  his  ideas  on  free- 
dom he  said:  "Despite  our  failures  as  a  na- 
tion, we  In  America  have  shown  that  progress 
is  possible  and  that  all  our  citizens  have 
much  to  offer  oiu"  society." 

How  I  wish  that  that  statement  could  be 
true  of  South  Africa,  but  regretUbly  it  is 
not.  In  Bouth  Africa  we  do  not  ask  our  cit- 
izens how  much  they  can  offer  their  coun- 
try. We  tell  them  what  they  can  offer.  White 
South  Africans  have  the  freedom  to  choose 
their  own  careers  and  their  own  destinies. 
Black  South  Africans  do  not.  Tl*e  vast  ma- 
jority must  become  menial  labourers.  They 
can  never  hope  to  rise  above  this.  How  many 
brilliant  brains  we  must  ask  otirselves.  stag- 
nate cutting  rocks  in  our  numerous  thriving 
gold  mines?  How  many  personalities  are  de- 
stroyed because  they  never  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop.  I  will  never  forget  the 
words  of  an  African  friend  of  mine  who  once 
said  to  me:  "As  an  African  In  South  Africa 
life  offers  me  little.  The  White  man  has 
denied  me  all  avenues  of  expression.  I  feel 
strangled  here.  I  cannot  even  call  this  coun- 
try my  home.  I  am  allocated  a  Bantustan 
and  told  that  this  is  my  home.  Tills  Is  not 
true.  I  was  born  In  South  Africa.  I  am  a 
South  African.  I  long  for  nothing  else  than 
to  be  recognized  and  accepted  as  a  South 
African  and  to  oe  able  to  serve  my  country 
to  the  best  of  my  ability." 

It  is  incredible  that  in  1969  a  man  should 
be  denied  the  elementary  right  to  develop 
himself  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  And  we 
must  ask  ourselves  how  long  are  we  In  South 
Africa  going  to  allow  this  sort  of  thing  to 
happen  under  our  noses. 

NUSAS  has  struggled  for  many  years  to 
see  a  more  himian  attitude  adopted  towards 
all  of  the  p>eople  of  South  Africa.  We  ask 
only  that  progress  be  made  to  allow  our  cit- 
izens to  develop  themselves  to  their  fullest 
potential.  Instead  we  see  a  steady  erosion  of 
human  rights  in  South  Africa  and  the  un- 
comfortable slniilarity  between  conditions 
here  and  conditions  in  Nazi  Germany  and 
Commuixist  Russia.  And  South  Africans  who 
oppose  this  state  of  affairs  are  Inevitably 
smeared  as  being  enemies  of  their  country. 

FcT  example  recently  the  radio  programme 
"Current  Affairs"  chose  to  criticise  NUSAS 
for  inviting  Congressman  Reld  to  South 
Africa  to  deliver  the  address  you  have  Just 
heard.  NUSAS  and  the  students  It  represents 
were  labelled  as  being  un-South  African  for 
this  action. 

It  is  an  interesting  phenomenon  this  un- 
South  Africanism:  and  we  would  do  well  to 
ask  ourselves  two  questions  about  it:  firstly, 
what  is  a  good  South  African  and  secondly 
who  decides  what  Is  good  South  Africanism 
and  what  is  bad  South  Africanism? 

If  I  may  I  would  like  to  venture  answers  to 
these  two  questions.  We  are  told  that  it  is 
un-South  African  to  invite  a  politician  from 
the  world's  greatest  democracy  to  address  us 
on  freedom.  I  disagree.  I  believe  that  it  is 
essential  for  the  development  of  freedom 
that  men  discuss  and  debate  the  many  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  that  exist  on  this  fun- 
damental topic.  I  believe  that  only  in  this 
way  can  man  seek  to  raise  himself  and  I 
believe  that  it  Is  essential  for  the  develop- 
ment of  any  country  that  such  free  and  open 
dialogue  exists. 

I  belleTe  further  that  measiues  that  Impede 
or  deny  human  freedoms  act  to  the  detriment 
of  the  c©tmtry  coocerned  because  they  deny 
men  the  essential  qualities  necessary  to  de- 
velop themeelvee  to  their  maximum  potential. 
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I  believe  for  example  that  a  policy  which 
seeks  to  Impose  Indignities  and  restrictions 
on  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country 
is  harmful  to  South  Africa  and  is  thus  un- 
South  African. 

I  believe  that  It  is  un-South  African  to 
deny  the  majority  of  South  Africans  the 
right  to  work  and  live  where  they  choose. 

I  believe  that  it  is  un-South  African  to 
force  move  people  to  resettlement  areas  such 
as  Llmehill  and  Stlnkwater. 

I  believe  that  the  Sharpevllle  massacre  was 
un-South  African. 

I  believe  that  the  Bureau  of  State  Security 
which  has  the  power  to  muzzle  the  Press  and 
to  stop  the  courts  from  pursuing  the  truth 
unhindered  Is  un-South  African. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  un-South  African  to 
deny  South  Africans  the  right  to  an  open 
trial  and  that  the  numerous  bannlngs  and 
180-days  detentions  are  harmful  to  South 
Africa. 

And  I  believe  that  a  government  that  has 
the  audacity  to  Introduce  and  Implement 
such  policies  Is  un-South  African. 

I  accuse  the  gcvernment  of  this  country 
of  having  done  immeasurable  harm  to  the 
name  of  South  Africa. 

I  accuse  the  government  of  this  country 
of  having  done  immeasurable  harm  to  the 
people  of  South  Africa.  And  I  accuse  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  country  of  having  done  im- 
measurable harm  to  the  future  of  South 
Africa. 

This  brings  me  to  my  second  question  of 
who  decides  what  Is  un-South  African  and 
what  Is  not.  Is  It  the  government  elected  by  a 
small  section  of  the  people  that  decides?  Is 
it  the  Press?  Is  It  current  affairs?  No,  It  can 
be  none  of  these.  There  can  be  only  one  arbi- 
ter to  decide  what  Is  un-South  African  and 
what  is  not  and  that  Is  the  people  of  South 
Africa.  And  when  we  refer  to  the  people  of 
South  Africa  we  realize  that  we  refer  to  peo- 
ple of  different  language  groups  such  as 
Xhosa,  Zulu,  Sotho,  English,  Afrikaans  and 
others.  But  despite  these  differences  In  lan- 
guage all  of  these  groups  are  tmited  by  the 
soil  they  live  on — they  are  all  South  Africans. 
And  I  challenge  Mr.  Vorster  to  ask  the  people 
of  South  Africa  whether  NUSAS  Is  un-South 
African  or  not?  I  do  not  doubt  what  their 
answer  will  be. 

We  stand  here  tonight  In  the  name  of 
South  Africa.  And  if  Mr.  Vorster  and  his 
government  do  not  like  what  we  are  doing 
then  I  must  assure  him  that  we  will  not  alter 
our  path  nor  will  we  deviate. 

NUSAS  believes  in  the  cause  of  human 
freedom.  We  will  contmue  to  advocate  that 
cause. 

NUSAS  believes  In  the  dignity  of  man. 
We  win  contmue  through  education  of  the 
poor  to  uphold  that  dignity. 

NUSAS  beUeves  In  the  future  of  South 
Africa.  We  will  continue  to  strive  for  a  Just 
futtire  devoid  of  racial  prejudice  and  hate. 
If  the  government  finds  that  these  beliefs 
are  repugnant  to  them  they  may  stamp  us 
out  If  they  will  for  they  have  the  power  to 
do  so,  but  I  give  them  warning  now  that  our 
cause  is  the  cause  of  mankind  through  the 
ages.  As  Congressman  Reld  told  us  tonight, 
our  principles  are  those  that  have  been  de- 
veloping since  the  days  of  Socrates  and  ear- 
lier, and  though  NUSAS  may  be  stamped 
out.  the  message  of  our  crusade  ■will  never 
die,  but  will  ultimately  "see  the  day  of 
victory." 

TOO  LITTLE— TOO  LATE 

<Mr,  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
President  Nixon  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  send  to  Congress  next  week  a 


request  for  an  Increase  in  social  security 
benefits. 

Tliis  gesture  comes  9  months  after  the 
President  took  oCBce.  How  much  ■will 
be  recommended?  Ten  percent.  And 
when  will  the  Increase  be  effective?  On 
April  1  of  1970. 

Sometimes  I  woiider  if  the  administra- 
tion has  any  idea  whatsoever  of  the  do- 
mestic situation  as  it  exists  in  our  coun- 
try today.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
executive  branch  and  other  Members  of 
Congress  do  not  receive  letters  from  per- 
sons who  are  attempting  to  live  on  social 
security  in  our  present-day  economy. 

My  mail  reports  near  poverty  level  liv- 
ing, with  no  money  to  eat  anything  other 
than  heavy  starch  diets — which  we  all 
know  is  not  healthy  for  an  elderly  per- 
son. It  reports  the  recipients  of  social 
security  benefits  existing  on  the  bare 
necessities  of  life:  minimum  clothing 
and  medicine:  the  cheapest  possible 
shelter;  no  money  to  feed  pets;  no  money 
to  do  anything,  really,  except  sit  on  a 
park  bench.  Somehow  I  just  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  executive  branch  is  not 
receiving  similar  mail.  Nor  can  I  believe 
that  my  district  contains  all  of  the  peo- 
ple in  such  a  situation.  There  must  be 
many  more  elsewhere. 

To  give  an  idea  of  how  ludicrous  Mr. 
Nixon's  proposal  really  is.  allow  me  to 
point  out  a  few  facts — facts  which  must 
have  been  available  to  the  administra- 
tion prior  to  their  arriving  at  their  pro- 
posal for  a  10-percent  increase  in  social 
security  benefits. 

The  last  time  social  security  benefits 
were  increased  was  in  February  of  1968. 
That  is  when  President  Johnson  signed 
into  law  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967,  calling  for  a  13-percent 
increase. 

In  February  of  1968,  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  was  at  119.0.  From  that  time 
to  June  of  1969.  last  June,  the  index  rose 
to  127.6.  An  increase  of  7.2  percent. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
from  May  of  1969  to  June  of  1969.  1 
month,  the  index  rose  1.8  percent  alone. 
If  between  Jime  1969  and  April  1970, 
the  index  rises  at  the  same  rate,  there 
would  be  an  additional  rise  of  13.3  per- 
cent, or  a  total  rise,  since  the  last  social 
security  benefit  increase,  of  20.5  percent. 
In  other  words,  next  April  the  millions 
of  elderly  people  living  on  social  security 
benefits  will  be  living  on  a  fixed  income 
which  is  20.5  percent  behind  the  rise  in 
the  cost-of-living,  and  at  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  provide  a  10-percent  increase. 
A  10-percent  increase,  which  leaves 
them  10.5  percent  behind  the  rise  in  the 
cost-of-living,  and  months  to  come  of 
rising  costs. 

On  May  15,  1969,  53  Members  of  Con- 
gress, myself  included,  introduced  H.R. 
11349,  legislation  which  would  provide 
a  15-percent  across-the-board  increase 
in  monthly  social  security  benefits,  with 
subsequent  cost-of-living  increases,  and 
a  minimum  primary  benefit  of  S80.  At 
that  time  it  was  pointed  out  that  this 
was  a  modest  proposal,  and  that  if  it 
were  to  be  of  any  assistance  at  all,  it 
would  have  to  become  law  this  year. 

If  this  legislation  is  not  enacted,  the 
effect  will  be  disastrous  upon  the  mil- 


lions of  elderly  citizens  struggling  to 
meet  their  needs  in  the  face  of  the  very 
inflation  President  Nixon  in  his  cam- 
paign cited  as  being  the  number  one 
priority  of  his  administration. 

Congress  must  take  the  initiative  to 
insure  that  elderly  Americans  receive 
adequate  benefits — benefits  which  would 
enable  them  to  live  out  their  remaining 
years  in  dignity,  a  dignity  which  this 
country  in  all  its  affluence  should  cer- 
tainly be  able  to  afford  its  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  urge  the  ■Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  make  social  security 
benefit  increases  their  next  order  of  busi- 
ness. I  urge  the  committee  to  move  as 
expediously  as  possible  to  bring  about 
better  living  conditions  for  our  senior 
citizens.  And.  I  also  urge  them  to  act 
realistically,  for  the  proposal  being  sent 
to  Congress  by  President  Nixon  is  too 
little — too  late.  I 


MARITIME  INDUSTRY  FACING 
BLEAK  FUTLTIE 

(Mr.  FEIGH/J^  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.* 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  8  months  I  have  included  in  the 
Record  a  number  of  statements  and  ar- 
ticles on  the  deplorable  conditions  of  our 
merchant  marine,  which  has  been  al- 
lowed to  deteriorate  and  dwindle,  while 
the  Soviet  Union  is  placing  a  high  prior- 
ity on  the  building  of  their  maritime 
industrj-.  The  merchant  marine  is  our 
fourth  line  of  defense,  and  it  has  per- 
formed exemplar>-  service  whenever  there 
has  been  a  call  to  arms. 

I  commend  for  reading  by  Members  of 
Congress  an  article  written  by  Helen 
Delich  Bentley,  maritime  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun.  which  explains  the  var- 
ious reasons  why  our  merchant  industry- 
is  facing  such  a  bleak  future. 

U.S.  Fi-Err  Gets  Less  Vnrr  Tonnage 

Declining  tonnage  movements  to  Vietnam 
coupled  with  the  Impact  of  additional  high 
labor  costs  negotiated  In  June  are  further 
beating  down  the  already  limping  and  de- 
crepit American  merchant  marine. 

Shipowners  are  complaining  that  the  mill- 
tarv  Sea  Transportation  Service  Is  keeping 
too' many  Victory  ships  (75)  from  the  reserve 
fleet  on  active  i.uty  In  the  Vietnam  pipeline 
while  regular  privately  owned  berth  line 
vessels  either  are  made  Idle  by  the  lack  of 
cargo  or  other  berth  liners  are  going  out  with 
partial  loads  on  that  route. 

FIFTEEN    TO    BE    SCRAPPED 

This  appears  to  be  true  even  though  the 
MSTS  and  Maritime  Administration  already 
have  designated  15  of  the  reserve  (General 
Agency  Agreement)  thlps  for  scrapping  and 
placed  or  schedu'.ed  54  more  to  go  on  "ready 
operating  status"   (ROSi. 

ROS  vessels  are  those  which  can  be  placed 
In  service  overnight  should  an  emergency 
situation  require  them  to  be  returned  to  the 
pipeline  Immediately. 

The  dropoff  In  cargo  has  become  drastic 
as  far  as  the  shipowners  are  concerned  be- 
cause of  the  bombing  halt  in  Vietnam,  the 
general  lull  in  fighting,  and  the  drive  by 
President  Nixon  to  return  American  OI's  to 
the  United  States  as  fast  as  potslble. 

As  a  result  the  World  War  n-vlntage  ships. 
which  In  essence  have  had  life  pumped  into 
them  by  the  added  demands  of  the  war  situ- 
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ation  in  recent  years,  are  being  hard  hit  by 
the  letdown. 

ECONOMY    PRECLUDED 

Many  have  been  surviving  only  because 
of  the  mllltarv  seallft.  Their  age  precludes 
their  being  economical  in  the  revolutionary 
1970  container  era.  meaning  that  only  the 
higher  rate  afforded  by  wartime  conditions 
has  kept  these  traditional  freighters  in  busi- 
ness. Once  this  military  cargo  disappears 
these  break-bulk  vessels  will  be  heading  to 
the  scrapyards  almost  as  fast  as  the  torches 
can  burn  them  into  shreds. 

The  tragic  story  for  the  United  States  is 
that  about  two-thirds  of  its  merchant  ma- 
rine will  be  at  least  25  years  old  in  1971.  and 
80  per  cent  of  it.  more  than  20  years  of  age 
by  that  time.  When  the  1936  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  was  written  20  years  was  considered 
tlie  economical  life  of  a  ship. 

Worn  out  engines,  rusty  hulls,  high  labor 
costs  .ind  high  insurance  rates  make  it  im- 
possible for  these  World  War  II  vessels  to 
operate  competitively  in  the  commercial 
market.  They  can  only  keep  going  in  pro- 
tected trades,  such  as  tlie  military  seallft, 
transporting  the  congressionally-edlcted 
portion  of  government-financed  cargoes,  or 
on  domestic  routes. 

The,i.t.  owners — if  they  were  or  are  inter- 
ested Ip  so  doing — have  had  their  hands 
somewhat  tied  in  regard  to  replacing  these 
ancient  bottoms  with  modern  sea  giants  be- 
cause of  legislative  prohibitions  concerning 
construction  abroad  and  budgetary  limita- 
tions needed  for  construction  differential 
subsidy  to  bvUld  them  in  the  United  States. 

NUMBER     REDUCED 

In  addition  to  the  General  Agency  Agree- 
ment bottoms  whose  active  number  has  been 
reduced  rapidly  since  Andrew  E.  Gibson  as- 
sumed the  post  of  maritime  administrator, 
MSTS  has  135  privately  owned  ships  on  time 
charter.  Because  some  of  these  are  sheathed 
to  transport  ammimltlon.  both  tramp  and 
berth  line  operators  believe  that  MSTS 
should  begin  channeling  ammunition  to 
these  vessels  in  order  to  free  general  cargo 
to  steamship  lines  serving  these  trade  routes 
regularly. 

There  also  have  been  Indications  that  If 
more  of  the  independent  or  rramp  owners 
would  sheathe  their  ships — said  to  cost  be- 
tween $20,000  and  $25,000  a  vessel — the  Marl- 
time  Administration  would  push  the  use  of 
the  privately  owned  bottoms  bv  MSTS  in- 
stead of  the  GAA's. 

This  in  turn  would  make  more  cargoes 
available  for  the  berth  line  operators. 

Tramp  owners,  unsubsidlzed  and  subsi- 
dized berth  line  operators  jointly  met  last 
week  with  Maritime  Administration  and 
MSTS  representatives  to  discuss  tlieir  mutual 
problems  resulting  from  the  changing  cargo 
picture.  Pressure  now  is  bemg  heaped  upon 
the  .shoulders  of  John  W,  Warner,  under  sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  to  change  some  of  the 
cargo  consignments. 

Meanwhile,  an  operator  like  Waterman 
Steamship  Company  is  losing  thousands  of 
dollars  daily  because  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Defense  Department  to  consider  an  adjust- 
ment in  the  daily  contract  price  negotiated 
in  1967  with  Waterman. 

With  the  new  15  per  cent  a  year  additional 
labor  costs — as  is  estimated  by  most  ship- 
owners— Waterman  with  12  ships  under 
charter  to  MSTS  finds  itself  losing  at  least 
$300  a  day  for  each  ship  and  feels  it  cannot 
continue  without  an  adjustment  of  some 
kind. 

END     or    THE     LINE 

Similar  rate  structures  without  any  escala- 
tion provisions  are  hurting  other  ship  oper- 
ators who  likewise  made  their  ships  avail- 
able to  MSTS  at  a  time  when  it  was  scream- 
ing loudest  for  American-flag  bottoms.  These 
companies  feel  that  MSTS  is  letting  them 


down  by  forcing  them  into  bankruptcy  be- 
cause 'we  were  good  guys  when  they  needed 
us." 

Other  independent  owners  are  bowing  out 
of  the  picture,  selling  their  ships  or  laying 
them  up  because  "the  end  of  the  line  has 
arrived." 


CLEVELAND  OFFERS  TEXT  OF  'EX- 
CELLENT' FOOTWEAR  TESTI- 
MONY 

I  Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
followup  to  my  remarks  of  yester- 
day on  the  shoe-import  situation — page 
25926—1  wish  to  place  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  excellent  testimony  given  to 
the  Small  Business  Subcommittee,  Sen- 
ate fianking  and  Currency  Committee, 
by  Mr.  Robert  S.  Lockridge.  representing 
the  National  Footwear  Manufacturers 
Association. 

In  tny  opinion,  this  statement  is  the 
most  comprehensive  and  at  the  same 
time  most  readable,  account  of  the  back- 
ground and  present  condition  of  the  do- 
mestic footwear  industry  with  regard  to 
foi^eign  imports  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  range  of  the  problem  is  delineated 
clearly  in  the  first  of  the  attached  tables, 
also  submitted  to  the  committee  by  Mr. 
Lockridge;  namely,  that  the  shoe  indus- 
try has  plants  in  40  States  and  approxi- 
mately 230  congressioiial  districts. 

To  anyone  who  wants  a  solid,  compact, 
complete  account  of  the  industry  and  its 
problems.  I  recommend  the  Lockridge 
statement  and  supporting  tables  whole- 
heartedly: 

Statement  of  Robert  S.  Lockrhjce 

My  name  is  Robert  Lockridge.  I  am  presi- 
dent of  the  Craddock-Terry  Shoe  Corpora- 
tion of  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  National  Footwear  Manu- 
facturing Association.  This  association  and 
its  affiUate.  the  New  England  Footwear  Asso- 
ciation, represent  the  manufacturers  of  90- 
95  percent  of  the  leather  and  nnyl  footwear 
output  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  before 
you  this  morning  and  to  have  the  opfKjrtu- 
nity  to  tell  you  something  of  the  grave  Im- 
port dlfBcultles  that  beset  our  industry. 

In  aU  frankness.  It  has  been  our  belief  that 
the  wide  distribution  of  such  information 
over  the  past  decade  had  fairly  well  estab- 
lished all  the  relevant  facts  on  the  subject. 
The  comments  last  year  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Lawrence  McQuade  that 
footwear  was  among  several  industries  that 
had  made  a  "presentable  case  '  for  assistance 
on  the  import  problem  would  seem  to  bear 
out  this  opinion.  However,  we  shall  review 
all  the  facts  we  have  available  in  the  hope 
that  this  will  be  of  some  assistance. 

As  a  setting  for  the  industry  review  that 
we  are  about  to  present,  we  should  emphasize 
that  the  domestic  footwear  manufacturing 
industry  is  not  seeking  to  bar  imports  and 
is  not  "protectionist"  in  the  usual  sense  of 
the  word.  We  recognize  the  need  for  a  liberal 
trade  posture  in  the  United  States,  one  which 
will  encourage  world  trade.  Such  a  policy, 
however,  must  come  to  grips  with  the  real- 
ities of  a  world  which  is  made  up  of  coun- 
tries, on  the  one  hand,  where  government 
plays  a  minimum  role  to  the  other  extreme 
where  we  have  a  large  number  of  socialized 
states  and  situations  where  the  state  controls 
the  tratiing. 

In  this  country,  our  wage  and  hour  regula- 


tions. Social  Security  costs,  and  general  ln» 
flatton  have  brought  about  a  constantly  ris- 
ing cost  in  all  industry.  Increase  in  the  cost 
structure  for  labor-intensive  industries,  such 
as  the  footwear  industry,  where  labor  is  a 
major  cost  factor,  has  made  it  extremely 
difRcult  to  compete  in  the  world  market, 
where  not  only  wage  rates  in  the  countries 
we  compete  with  are  much  lower  than  ours, 
but  where  shoe  manufacturers  in  these  coun- 
tries not  only  have  the  advantage  of  much 
lower  wage  rates  but  get  special  benefits  In 
tax  concessions.  For  these  and  other  reasons 
we  have  been  urging  a  flexible  marketing 
arrangement  which  would  fjermlt  foreign 
countries  to  share  in  otir  market  growth. 

At  the  outset,  we  would  like  to  outline 
briefly  the  make-up  of  the  leather  and  vinyl 
footwear  industry.  The  structure  of  this  in- 
dustry has  caused,  in  my  opinion,  the  basic 
problem  which  has  brought  us  to  this  liear- 
ing.  It  has,  also,  made  it  possible  for  the 
American  consumer,  in  all  probability,  to 
obtain  a  greater  value  in  shoes  than  in  any 
other  purchase  that  he  makes  in  his  month- 
to-month  buying. 

NUMBER    OP    COMPANIES 

The  1954  Census  of  Manufacturers  re- 
ported 970  companies  with  1.196  plants.  The 
1963  Census  reported  784  companies  with 
1.040  plants.  We  estimate  that  at  present 
there  are  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
650  companies  with  1.000  plants  producmg 
leather  and  vinyl  footwear. 

You  can  readily  see  with  this  number  of 
companies  involved  in  the  manufacture  of 
any  article  that  not  only  Is  competition  keen, 
but  that  the  consumer  is  bound  to  benefit 
by  it.  even  though  the  profit -picture  of  the 
Industry  might  be  extremely  weak — to  the 
extent  that  it  is  estimated  that  one-third 
of  the  shoe  companies  involved  lose  money 
each  year. 

LOCATION     AND     OWNERSHIP 

Table  I  will  show  how  widely  the  footwear 
industry  Is  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States.  This  industry  has  plants  located  in 
approximately  230  of  the  Congressional  dis- 
tricts and  in  40  States  Hundreds  of  these 
factories  are  located  in  small  cities  and  towns 
where  they  are  an  important  source — and  in 
a  good  number  of  cases  the  main  source — of 
community  income.  The  table  also  reveals 
that  the  typical  firm  is  medium  or  small  sized 
as  far  as  number  of  employees  is  concerned 
The  average  plant  might  be  said  to  produce 
about  3.600  pairs  of  footwear  a  day  and  em- 
ploy from  250  to  300  workers,  although  many 
plants  employ  less  than  200  people. 

LACK     OF     concentration 

With  this  fragmented  industry  structure, 
intensive  competition  prevails  in  the  manu- 
facture of  every  type  of  footwear.  For  exam- 
ple, the  four  largest  companies  in  1966.  ac- 
cording to  the  'Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder." 
a  trade  magazine,  produced  only  20.6  percent 
of  the  total  output  of  footwear,  and  the  first 
fifty  companies  produced  53.2  percent.  The 
remaining  industry  volume  was  in  the  hands 
of  some  650  smaller  companies.  This  situa- 
tion has  not  changed  materially,  except  for 
the  many  companies  that  have  discon- 
tinued operation  due.  primarily,  to  imports. 

TECHNOLOGY 

Tlie  typical  factory  produces  one  type  of 
shoe,  such  as  men's,  women's,  or  chudrens. 
The  multi-plant  companies  may  have  a  num- 
ber of  factories  specializing  in  each  type. 

It  has  been  said  that  our  industry  is  not 
progressive  and  that  we  have  not  taken  ad- 
vantage of  new  equipment  which  would  au- 
tomate our  factories  and  make  us  competi- 
tive with  the  low-wage  rate  countries.  This 
is  certainly  not  a  fact,  and  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  something  about  what  goes  on  from 
a  technological  standpoint  and  why  the  shoe 
Industry  cannot  do  some  of  the  things  'we 
would  like  to  do. 
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To  start  with,  there  are  approximately  70 
different  sizes  for  an  average  woman's  shoe. 
Taking  Into  account  that  styles  are  changed 
at  least  twice  a  year  and  sometimes  more, 
that  we  are  using  for  the  most  part  leather, 
which  is  Ood-created  and  no  two  skins  are 
alike  in  thickness,  size  or  Etretchabillty,  we 
not  only  have  to  make  70  different  sizes,  but 
we  have  to  make  them  in  pairs,  and  in  order 
to  do  this  we  have  to  tise  approximately  75 
different  kinds  of  machines,  have  125  differ- 
ent individual  operations  on  an  average  shoe, 
and  use  approximately  60  different  kinds  of 
materials  to  produce  each  pair  of  shoes  that 
the  American  consumer  gets. 

Another  major  reason  that  we  cannot  auto- 
mate, even  If  we  could  work  out  the  size  and 
style  situation,  is  that  we  have  to  cut  our 
leather  in  a  flat  position,  with  patterns  that 
have  one  dimension.  The  parts  then  have 
to  be  sprung  when  they  are  fitted  together  in 
order  to  make  the  three  dimensional  upper 
neces&arv  lor  shoe  manufacturing  Now.  this 
Is  no  dlfTerent  from  what  it  is  anywhere  else 
In  the  world,  but  in  Taiwan,  for  example, 
where  we  have  expensive  lasting  equipment 
tlmt  gives  us  considerable  advant.ige  In  pairs 
produced  per  hour  per  operator,  it  is  much 
cheaper  for  them  to  employ  a  large  number 
of  people  to  hand  last  the  shoes  at  10  to  12 
cents  an  hour  than  to  pay  the  royalty  or  buy 
the  machines:  therefore,  we  have  to  come  to 
this  conclusion:  that  machines  are  only  an 
aid  for  the  operator's  use  and  Judgment  in 
making  shoes. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  you  under  the 
Impression  that  we  have  not  made  great 
strides  In  technological  development  in  the 
shoe  Industry  In  the  past  15  years  because 
we  have,  but  these  machines  are  available 
on  a  world-wide  basis  through  machinery 
shows  held  annually  In  Germany.  England. 
Italy.  Spain  and  the  United  States  Even  so, 
our"  productivity  Is  approximately  25  per- 
cent greater  per  man  hour  In  this  country 
than  it  Is  In  any  other  country  producing 
shoes,  according  to  all  of  the  available 
statistics  and  according  to  B.  Everett  Gray, 
technical  consultant  of  the  National  Foot- 
wear Manufacturers  Association. 


EMPLOYMENT,  MANUFACTURING  AND  MARKETING 

If  you  Will  refer  to  Table  II.  you  will  see 
that  In  1955  there  were  223.000  production 
workers  employed  to  manufacture  approxi- 
mately 585  million  pairs  of  leather  and  vinyl 
shoes  and  slippers.  During  the  year  1968.  the 
production  workers  had  dropped  to  204.000 
and  even  so  we  produced  646  million  pairs 
of  footwear.  The  output  of  1968  was  greater 
per  man  hour  than  it  was  in  1955.  and  this 
accounts  for  the  decline  in  employment  The 
productivity  Increase  was  due  primarily  to 
technological  improvements  in  the  shoe  In- 
dustry. 

Wages  In  American  footwear  factories  aver- 
aged $2.29  per  hour  in  March  1969.  With 
fringe  benefits,  which  our  Association  records 
show  average  45  cents  per  hour,  they 
amounted  to  approximately  $2  75  per  hour. 
This   Is,    also,   reflected    in   Table   II. 

Approximately  35-40  percent  of  the  fac- 
tory cost  of  any  shoe  Is  made  up  of  labor 
and  the  remainder  materials  and  overhead. 
The  relatively  high  proportion  of  labor  costs 
makes  footwear  manufacturing  a  labor- 
intensive  industry 

Unskilled  workers  can  be  trained  for  the 
footwear  industry  in  a  relatively  short  time, 
and  the  Industry  offers  a  unique  opportunity 
for  absorbing  workers  from  the  vinskilled 
labor  supply,  a  problem  that  confronts  the 
economy  today.  For  example.  In  our  own 
company,  we  have  been  able  to  open  factories 
in  towns  where  no  one  had  ever  seen  a  shoe 
manufactured,  and  in  a  comparatively  short 
period  of  time  were  able  to  produce  accept- 
able shoes  for  the  American  market-place, 
with  a  work  force  comprised  100  percent  of 
people  vrith  no  prior  shoemaklng  knowledge 
or  training,  and  In  most  cases  with  a  mini- 
mal educational  background. 


This    same    condition    exists    all    over   the 
world,    but   when    you    start   comparing   our 
labor  cost  of  »2.75   an   hour  •with   the  labor 
cost  In  Italy  of  approximately  $1  10  an  hour, 
and   in  Spain  with   approximately  55  to  60 
cents  an  hour,  and  In  Spain,  where  I  have 
traveled  on  several  occasions.  I  have  not  only 
seen  the  low   wage  rate  paid  the  employees 
but  h!*ve  seen  the  apprentice  system,  which 
allows  children  from  the  age  of  11   years  to 
work  In  the  shoe  industry  for  two  years  with- 
out pay   in  order   to  become  a  shoemaker. 
And,  this  Is  why  we  have  seen  a  big  change 
in   the  Imports   coming  Into  our  country— 
where  5  years  ago  the  majority  of  the  Imports 
came  from  Italy.  Italy  is  now  losing  ground 
to  Spain  because  of  "labor  differentials,  and 
a  strong  shift  Is  now  beginning  to  take  place 
to  lower  wate-rate  countries,  such  as  Japan. 
T.iiwan  and  Hong  Kong.  In   all  probability. 
as  wage  rates  increase  in  these  countries,  the 
Imports  will   be   coming  in   from  countries 
that  are  less  developed  and  have  lower  wage 
rates   than   these.   It   Is   estimated    that    in 
Taiwan   an   operator   working   60   hours   per 
week  averages  about  25  to  30  dollars  a  month 
in  American  money. 

WORK   AT    HOME 

There  are  quite  a  few  other  advantages  in 
producing  shoes  In  these  countries,  such  as 
allowing  operators  to  take  work  home  to  be 
done  during  their  spare  time  and  return  it 
to  the  factory  within  the  next  several  days.  I 
have  been  In  factories  where  80  percent  of  all 
stitching  room  work,  which  comprises  about 
50  percent  of  our  total  cost  in  shoe  manu- 
facturing, was  done  outside  of  the  factory; 
thereby  decreasing  Investment  for  plant. 
heat,  lights  and  electricity. 

The  price  advantage  of  Imports  Is  due  en- 
tirely to  the  differential  in  labor  cost  between 
American  factories  and  factories  In  European 
and  Asian  countries.  Practically  all  imported 
footwear  is  produced  at  wage  and  hour  cost 
that  would  be  Illegal  In  the  United  States  As 
I  have  said  before,  even  with  25  percent 
higher  productivity  rates  that  we  have  In  this 
country,  the  wage  differential  is  so  great  that 
we  cannot  offset  it. 

Since  the  shoe  Industry  Is  dependent  upon 
a  large  number  of  component  manufacturers 
for  items  other  than  leather,  such  as  heels, 
counters.  Insoles,  outsoles,  ornamentations. 
r.hanks.  etc..  the  much  higher  labor  rates  In 
these  industries  in  this  country  further  con- 
tribute to  the  higher  cost  of  American  made 
shoes,  and  this.  too.  Is  solely  on  account  of 
the  great  wage  differential  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries.  For  ex- 
ample. If  the  lime  factor  were  not  involved, 
we  could  buy  lasts  in  Italy  for  haU  the  price 
we  pay  for  "them  from  American  manufac- 
turers. 

Not  only  do  we  have  problems  with  imports 
from  friendly  countries,  but  we.  also,  have 
Increasing  problems  with  imports  from  Com- 
munist countries.  Table  X  shows  this  prob- 
lem. In  1959.  we  imported  192.000  pairs  of 
shoes  from  Czechoslovakia:  in  the  year  1968. 
we  imported  over  2  million  pairs,  an  increase 
of  900  percent.  Other  Communist  countries 
are  getting  Into  the  act  and.  as  you  weU 
know,  these  state-controlled  enterprises  can 
establish  prices  on  their  exported  footwear 
which  have  no  relation  whatsoever  to  cost, 
but  simply  reflect  the  countries  demand  for 
the  dollar  at  that  particular  time. 

I  have  talked  about  the  manufacturing 
aspects  of  our  industry,  and  would  now 
like  to  spend  some  time  talking  about  the 
marketing. 

In  its  marketing,  the  footwear  Industry 
is  loosely  divided  between  brand  and  vol- 
ume manufacturers,  although  a  number  of 
manufacturers  do  both.  The  bulk  of  the  in- 
dustry are  manufacturers  who  produce  shoes 
for  the  volume  trade,  or  mass  distribution 
under  the  retailers'  trade  name  Perhaps  150 
or  less  manufacturers  market  their  own 
brand  of  footwear  through  independent  shoe, 
department,  and  clothing  stores.  This  mar- 
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ketlng  structure,  too,  Is  a  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered in  examining  the  basic  problem 
which  brings  us  here  today. 

FLEXIBUJTY    LOST       I 

In  the  past,  the  medium  and  small  size 
manufacturer,  who  could  literally  turn  oper- 
ations around  overnight  and  r3spond  to  rapid 
style  demands,  would  Epeclallee  In  pro- 
ducing footwear  which  large  manufacturers 
found  uneconomical  because  of  the  company 
size  and  great  Inflexibility  Imports,  however, 
have  changed  this  situation  drastically  for 
the  smaller  manufacturer.  One  by  one.  these 
market  pockets  have  been  lost  Buyers  have 
found  that  they  can  now  t.ake  American  pat- 
terns and  styles  to  Europe  and  have  them 
duplicated,  at  a  fraction  of  our  labor  cost, 
in  small   Italian   and  Spanish   factories. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  you  to  know 
that  the  average  factory  value  of  footwear 
produced  in  the  United  States  not  only  pro- 
vides an  indication  of  the  Intense  competi- 
tion prevailing  in  the  industry,  but  shows 
the  great  value  that  the  American  consumer 
gets  In  footwear.  According  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  average  factory 
value  of  all  domestic  leather  and  vinyl  shoes 
and  slippers  produced  during  1968  was  only 
$4.72  per  pair.  This  results  in  a  retail  sit- 
uation where  approximately  50  percent  of  all 
women's  shoes  sell  for  $7  00  and  under  and 
43  percent  of  all  men's  shoes  sell  below 
$11  00  per  pair,  with  60  percent  of  all  chil- 
dren's shoes  being  marketed  at  $6.00  a  pair 
or  less. 

The  American  footwear  manufacturer  pro- 
duces  a   large    part   of    his   volume    for   the 
chains,  and  these  are  the  great  volume  shoe 
distributors    of    America.    Approximately    65 
percent  of  all  pairs  sold  In  thlg  country  are 
sold  through  the  chains,  and  I  might  give 
you    an    example    of   why   price   differentials 
due  to  wage  differences  between  foreign  and 
domestic    manufacturers    of    footwear    have 
created  a  tremendous  surge  of  Imports.  In 
our  way   of   life,  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system,  competition  sets  the  pace.  Let's 
say.  for  example,  that  one  big  chain   has  a 
shoe  that  he  has  been  selling  for  S5.95  and 
as  American  footwear  manufacturer's   costs 
Increase.  It  gets  to  a  point  that  this  chain 
cannot  sell   this   particular  shoe   lor  $5.95. 
since  he  would  not  have  enough  mark-up  to 
make  his  operation  profitable    Therefore,  he 
takes  the  pattern,  goes  to  Spain,  let  us  say. 
and  has  the  shoe  copied  and  brings  it  back 
where  he  can  continue  to  maintain  the  $5.95 
price  bracket  and  make  more  money   than 
he  was  making  Since  this  chain  did  this  and 
held  his  price  point,  it  now  becomes  neces- 
sary for  the  next  chain  to  do  the  same  thing. 
and  this  Is  how  we  have  had  this  tremendous 
Increase   of   imports   into   this   country   over 
the   past   six   or  seven   years.   A^   the   chains 
hold  their  price  point,  then  the  major  de- 
partment stores  are  caught  in  a  squeeze  and 
they    proceed    to   do   the   same   thing   to    be 
competitive  and  to  make  a  profit.  However. 
in  recent  vears.  we  find  that  shoes  made  in 
foreign    countries    that   cost   from    $6  00    to 
$8.00  a  pair  have  been  sold  for  over  $20  CO 
at    retail.    This    mark-up    is    considerably 
greater  than  the  mark-up  that  they  are  able 
to  get  on  the  same  shoes  made  In  this  coun- 
try, and  in  many  cases  the  consumer  docs 
not  materially  benefit. 

WHY    IMPORT? 

The  question  may  well  be  asked:  why  do 
manufacturers  import  footwear.'  Wholesal- 
ers without  manufacturing  facilities  first 
recognized  the  great  profit  possibilities  in  the 
wide  price  differential  existing  between  the 
American  footwear  and  footwear  produced  In 
Italy.  Spain  and  Japan.  Then  a  number  of 
doniestic  manufacturers  who  could  not  com- 
pete closed  their  factories  and  becajue 
Importers. 

With  increase  In  competition,  pressure 
from  Importers  and  manufacturers  own  cus- 
tomers. It  was  a  perfectly  natural  step  for  ag- 
gressive domestic  shoe  producers  to  add  ini- 
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porting  to  their  manufacturing  activities. 
They  had  established  channels  of  distribu- 
tion and  they  knew  the  footwear  market. 
They  saw  the  great  inroads  being  made  by 
Imports,  the  affect  on  domestic  growth,  and. 
most  Importantlj .  knew  that  for  ten  years 
the  industry  has  been  seeking  help  from  gov- 
ernment without  success.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, why  should  successful  manu- 
facturers allow  others  to  build  up  a  large 
Imjxjrt  business? 

Hardly  a  day  passes  that  some  manufac- 
turer is  not  told  by  his  retail  customer  that  if 
he  cannot  supply  a  line  of  imported  footwear 
to  retail  at  a  certain  price,  the  retailer  will  go 
elsewhere  to  get  it.  I  refer  you  to  two  letters. 
Table  XI,  from  two  medium-sized  footwear 
manufacturers  that  illustrate  this  point. 
These  letters  are  typical  of  what  is  taking 
place  in  the  footwear  Industry.  A  substantial 
part  of  the  175  million  pairs  imported  in  1968 
were  brought  in  by  domestic  manufacturers. 
As  imports  continue  to  rise,  more  and  more 
footwear  manufacturers  will  follow  the  same 
practice,  and  more  and  more  Jobs  will  be  ex- 
ported. Small  communities  over  the  entire 
country  will  have  less  employment  which 
win  cause  a  migration  of  workers  to  the 
ghettoes  of  the  larger  cities.  This,  in  turn, 
will  cause  more  relief  and  more  problems  of 
other  natures.  There  will  be  less  taxes  paid 
by-  the  American  footwear  manufacturers 
and  allied  industries;  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments will  become  worse.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  importing  of  footwear  contributed  a  defi- 
cit to  the  balance  of  trade  payments  in  1968 
of  320  million  dollars  and  it  will  undoubted- 
ly be  close  to  432  million  dollars  in  1969. 

PROFITS 

As  table  III  will  show,  profits  on  sales  for 
a  representative  sample  of  well  over  one 
hundred  of  medium  and  small  size  footwear 
manufacturing  companies  over  the  past 
twelve  years  have  ranged  from  2  to  3  percent 
of  sales,  or  about  half  that  for  the  manufac- 
turing Industry  generally.  With  the  foot- 
wear industry  losing  an  estimated  50  to  60 
million  pairs  of  shoes  this  year,  all  indica- 
tions point  to  much  less  profit  Companies. 
both  large  and  small,  are  showing  decreasing 
profit  rates  as  compared  with   1968. 

In  this  connection,  notwithstanding  the 
report  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion on  footwear  industry  of  January,  1969. 
the  profi;,  figures  of  the  publicly  owned  foot- 
wear companies  are  not  indicative  of  con- 
ditions in  the  manufacturing  branch.  Earn- 
ings of  these  companies  reflect  retail  sales, 
as  they  own  thousands  of  retail  stores,  all 
of  which  are  selling  imported  footwear  at 
excellent  profit  margins.  In  addition,  a  num- 
ber of  these  reports  reflect  financial  results 
of  subsidiary  companies  producing  materials 
other  than  footwear. 

IMPORTS  .\ND  DOMESTIC  MARKET  GROWTH 

We  are  submitting  as  an  exhibit  to  our 
testimony  the  study  prepared  for  the  Indus- 
try in  October.  1968,  by  Dr  Alfred  J.  Kana. 
associate  professor  of  statistics  and  manage- 
ment science  at  Seton  Hall  University.  Dr. 
Kana's  forecasts  show  a  steady  increase  in 
imports  to  468  million  pairs  by  1975  and  a 
steady  decline  in  domestic  production  to  519 
million  pairs  in  that  same  year,  when  imports 
will  be  an  incredible  48  percent  of  our  do- 
mestic market. 

In  this  connection,  we  wish  to  point  out 
that  Dr.  Kana's  study  has  already  proven  to 
be  optimistic  about  the  ability  of  the  U.S. 
footwear  industry  to  fight  a  delaying  action. 
Chart  VI  of  the  study  forecasts  1970  imports 
at  220  million  pairs,  a  figure  which  unques- 
tionably will  be  reached  or  e.xceeded  this 
year.  The  same  chart  shows  production  de- 
clining to  600  njiillion  pairs  by  1971,  whereas 
It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  US.  industry 
will  obtain  thattpairage  in  1969. 

During  the  period  1959-1961,  total  con- 
sumption averaged  632  million  pairs  per  year. 


In  the  period  1967-1969,  we  estimate  that 
consumption  will  average  788  million  p>airs  a 
year.  ThU  level  represents  an  Increase  of  156 
million  pairs,  or  about  3  percent  per  year. 
Thus  virtually  all  of  the  growth  in  the 
shoe  industry  has  gone  into  imports  since 
1959.  It  Is  estimated  that  domestic  produc- 
tion will  be  less  in  the  year  1969  than  It 
was  in  1969. 

These  growth  rates  as  projected  by  Dr. 
Kana  tell  an  even  more  shocking  story.  It 
Is  estimated  by  1975  that  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  519  million  pairs  will  be  13  Vi 
percent  less  than  the  600  million  pairs  cur- 
rent production.  This  entire  loss  In  pro- 
duction will  be  absorbed  by  Imports. 

Quite  a  few  people  outside  of  the  industry 
have  indicated  that  there  were  opportuni- 
ties for  increase  in  export  of  footwear  from 
the  United  States.  This  has  been  tried  time 
and  time  again.  Even  if  prices  were  com- 
petitive, American  manufacturers  could  not 
exfwrt  to  any  important  extent.  Most  shoe 
producing  countries  of  the  world  have  high 
tariffs,  or  protect  their  domestic  footwear 
Industries  through  border  taxes,  exchange 
restrictions,  or  licensing.  At  the  same  time, 
these  countries  encourage  footwear  exports 
to  the  United  States  through  export  subsi- 
dies, credits  on  domestic  taxes  paid  on 
footwear  exports,  and  concessions  on  freight. 
No  wonder  foreign  footwear  manufacturers 
think  our  great  market  is  inviting.  United 
States  tariffs  on  footwear  prior  to  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  reductions  averaged  about  12 
percent  on  imported  footwear.  When  the 
Kennedy  Round  reductions  are  completed 
in  1972,  they  will  average  about  8  percent, 
and  there  are  few,  if  any,  hidden  barriers. 
No  wonder  the  Italian  manufacturers  set 
up  two  sets  of  lasts — one  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  European  shoes  and  one  for  the 
manufacture  of  American  shoes. 

STYLE 

It  will  be  contended  by  retailers  and  do- 
mestic importers  that  imports  come  in  prin- 
cipally because  of  style  and  that  these  items 
are  not  available  in  the  United  States.  Most 
people  agree  today  that  style  has  become 
internationalized  by  Jet  transportation.  Shoes 
shown  la  Paris  or  Florence  today  may  be  in 
the  footwear  factories  in  New  York  a  day  or 
so  later.  The  footwear  presented  here  may  be 
produced  in  Europe  next  week. 

Fashion,  centers  for  footwear  exist  in  a 
number  Of  cities  throughout  the  world,  such 
as  Paris,  New  York,  and  Rome.  There  are 
creative  fashion  people  in  these  and  other 
cities.  The  members  of  the  Designers  Shoe 
Guild  of  America  centered  in  New  York,  for 
example,  are  known  internationally  for  their 
creative  styling  In  women's  high-fashion 
footwear.  It  is  ironic,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, to  hear  a  retailer  say  that  Italy  and 
Spain  are  the  fashion  centers  of  the  world 
and  that  is  the  only  reason  that  imports 
come  in.  If  we  take  a  look  at  the  facts  for  a 
moment,  we  will  find  that  probably  the 
greatest  lmp>orted  men's  shoes  today  are  wing 
tips,  which  have  been  made  in  the  American 
market  for  as  long  as  I  have  been  in  the  shoe 
industry,  which  is  over  30  years.  The  hand 
sewn  moccasin,  which  has  been  copied  abroad 
and  sent  in  at  much  lower  prices  due  to  the 
tremendous  amount  of  hand  work,  was  origi- 
nated in  this  country  many  years  ago. 

During  the  mid-thirties,  we  ran  our  fac- 
tories in  this  country  on  sandalized  shoes 
that  are  now  being  imported  in  large  num- 
bers. The  platform  shoe,  which  originated  in 
America  In  the  late  thirties,  is  a  big  rage  to- 
day out  of  Italy  and  Spain. 

Common  sense  tells  us  that  if  there  were 
no  differential  in  price  and  the  import  ad- 
vantage was  style  alone,  with  our  high  pro- 
ductivity we  could  knock  off  any  new  fashion 
that  looted  promising  and  make  an  excellent 
profit.  But  the  fact  remains  that  these  shoes 
cannot  tie  produced  here  at  anywhere  near 
their  cost  abroad,  as  I  have  demonsirated  In 
the  early  part  of  my  talk. 
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It  has  been  said  by  the  op]x)sltlon  that 
the  American  footwear  industry  is  operating 
at  capacity  as  far  as  labor  is  concerned  and 
that  we  cannot  supply  the  footwear  needed, 
and  that  retailers  must  go  abroad  to  get 
merchandise.  This  Just  simply  is  not  the 
situation.  First,  the  figures  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  indicate  that  for  the  first 
six  months  we  have  approximately  a  10  per- 
cent reduction  in  pairs  produced  in  this 
country.  Certainly  this  30  million  pairs  of 
shoes  could  have  been  produced  during  the 
first  six  months  in  our  country  as  they  were 
last  year.  Second,  even  though  the  labor 
situation  may  be  tight  in  some  areas,  you 
must  remember  that  with  shoe  imports  in- 
creasing between  30  and  40  percent  a  year 
domestic  manufacturers  are  certainly  not 
going  to  make  capital  expenditures  in  ijuild- 
Ing  new  factories  or  modernizing  their  old 
ones,  or  spend  money  in  employing  and  train- 
ing additional  people. 

CONCLUSION 

We  are  well  aware  of  what  will  be  said  in 
opposition  to  the  case  we  have  presented: 
that  style  not  price  is  responsible  for  im- 
ports; our  profits  are  good — the  industry  has 
not  been  hurt. 

We  have  tried  to  bring  out  all  of  the  facts 
that  bear  on  these  questions  and  on  current 
conditions  of  the  industry.  We  have  shown 
that: 

1.  The  domestic  footwear  manufacturing 
industry  has  lost  practically  all  of  the  market 
growth  in  the  major  categories  of  footwear 
since  1955  to  imports. 

2.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Imports  by  1969  may  equal  35  percent  of  our 
domestic  output,  and  by  1975  may  reach  90 
percent  of  domestic  production.  The  United 
States  will  be  approaching  the  condition  of 
Switzerland,  where  imports  supply  50  percent 
of   the  footwear  market. 

These  projected  developments  will  arise 
not  because  we  cannot  compete  with  Euro- 
pean styles  or  do  not  have  plant  caj>acity  or 
capital  to  build  new  factories,  or  because  our 
technology  and  productivity  is  lagging,  or  be- 
cause we  c-annot  get  enough  labor.  They  vrtll 
occur  primarily  because  labor  costs  abroad 
are  so  low  in  comparison  with  costs  in  United 
States  footwear  manufacturing  that  im- 
ported footwear  can  under-sell  domestic  pro- 
ducers by  a  wide  margin  in  every  type  of  foot- 
wear and  in  every  price  bracket  If  foreign 
footwear  were  winning  an  increased  share 
of  our  market  because  of  style  alone,  we 
would  not  be  here  today. 

The  impact  of  footwear  imports  in  the 
years  ahead  will  be  two-fold.  First,  it  will 
have  serious  consequences  to  many  small 
towns  and  cities  where  shoe  manufacturing 
employment  makes  an  important  and  fre- 
quently major  contribution  to  the  economic 
life  of  "the  community.  If  production  declines 
to  the  projected  515  million  pairs  by  1975,  it 
will  mean  a  loss  of  thousands  of  Jobs  in  foot- 
wear manufacturing.  Footwear  workers,  as  we 
have  pointed  out,  are  vulnerable  to  Job 
displacement. 

Moreover,  when  the  Vietnam  war  is  over 
and  it  becomes  important  to  find  opportu- 
nities for  veterans,  as  well  as  for  the  incresised 
labor  force  coming  from  population  growth, 
the  footwear  industry,  which  is  particularly 
suited  to  the  employment  of  unskilled  labor, 
cannot  be  counted  on  to  help. 

Second,  investment  in  new  plants  in  these 
smaller  communities  will  be  discouraged.  As 
the  two  letters  from  representative  manufac- 
turers contained  in  our  brief  demonstrate, 
domestic  manufacturers  are  not  going  to  risk 
an  investment  of  anywhere  from  '2  to  2  mil- 
lion dollars  in  new  plant  and  equipment  to 
open  up  shoe  factories  to  supply  large  dis- 
tributors when  they  are  confronted  with 
price  competition  from  imports  which  they 
cannot  possibly  meet  Any  expansion  in  foot- 
wear manufacturing  in  the  years  ahead  will 
be  abroad,  not  here. 
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BILLION  PAIR  US.  MARKET 

From  the  evidence  presented.  It  is  clear 
that  practically  every  country  Is  aware  of  the 
billion-pair  footwear  market  in  the  United 
States.  Because  of  the  relatively  simple  tech- 
nology and  high  labor  content,  footwear  is 
one  of  the  easiest  things  to  produce  in  low- 
wage  countries  and  even  in  iron-curtain 
countries.  The  capacity  of  these  lower-wage 
countries  to  produce  footwear  for  the  U.S. 
market  Is  unlimited.  While  the  domestic 
manufacturing  Industry  Is  modern  in  tech- 
nology and  management,  and  has  a  25  to  30 
percent  greater  productivity  than  any  other 
countrv,  this  is  far  from  sufficient  to  offset 
higher  labor  costs  here.  And,  as  we  have  in- 
dicated, there  is  no  possibility  of  new  plants 
and  new  equipment  offsetting  this  major 
wage    differential. 

Foreign  manufacturers  consider  the  low 
duties  in  this  country  an  open  Invitation  to 
export  footwear  to  the  United  Stat«s  Almost 
every  type  of  footwear  produced  in  the  United 
States  Is  being  Imported,  and  in  certain  types 
the  U.S.  market  has  been  taken  over  almost 
completely  by  imports. 

In  spite  of  years  of  negotiation  under  GATT 
moreover,  there  has  been  a  continuing  lack 
of  reciprocity  by  other  nations  which  main- 
tain an  array  of  barriers  to  trade:  quotas, 
internal  tax  systems,  and  tax  subsidies  for 
their  exports.  Their  national  policies  promote 
exports  to  the  United  States.  This  may  have 


have  been  all  very  well  in  the  thirties  and 
forties,  but  is  totally  inappropriate  today. 
The  countries  of  Europe  and  Japan  with  mod- 
ern industry  do  not  need  our  help. 

In  any  event.  It  Is  impossible,  as  the  sta- 
tistics show,  for  American  footwear  to  com- 
pete abroad  Even  though  we  provide  a  choice 
of  sizes  and  widths  not  available  abroad,  our 
higher  prices  make  it  impossible  to  com- 
pete except  for  typical  specialties  such  as 
cowboy  boots.  Faced  with  an  impossible  sit- 
uation in  competition  abroad,  the  larger 
manufacturers  have  dismantled  their  export 
departments. 

SMALLER    PLANTS   HFT 

Figures  which  reflect  the  Impact  of  imports 
on  the  footwear  industry  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  With  the  fractured  structure  of 
the  industry  and  the  demand  for  domestic 
footwear  shrinking,  a  rising  volume  of  im- 
ports can  worsen  the  keen  competition  which 
persists  at  all  times.  Smaller  plants  will  find 
it  impossible  to  continue,  and  the  trend  to- 
ward larger  companies  will  be  accelerated. 
Such  a  development  can.  also,  be  of  serious 
concern  to  the  smaller  communities  where 
these  plants  are  usually  located. 

More  and  more  domestic  footwear  manu- 
facturers, although  reluctant  to  do  so.  will 
be  forced  to  add  Importing  to  their  manu- 
facturing activities  It  Is  important  to  note 
here  that  the  manufactiirers  who  are  Import- 
ing today  recognize  the  long-range  implica- 


tions of  imports  to  domestic  Investment  and 
employment  in  the  footwear  industry  and 
support  the  following  policy  statement: 

"The    footwear    industry    is    in    agreement 
with   government   aims   and   objectives   that 
look   toward  increasing  world  trade    We  be- 
lieve it  Is  imperative,  however,  in  the  light 
of  vast  changes  in  world  condluons  since  our 
trade-liberalization   policy   began   thirty-five 
years  ago.  that  we  make  adjustment  in  this 
policy  where  necessary  to  preserve  and  permit 
at  least  modest  growth  in   home  industries 
that  provide  employment  in  small  cities  and 
towns  through  America.  No  one  is  suggesting 
Imports   be   stopped   or  even   cut  back    The 
question  is:   What  shall   be  done  about  the 
future  growth  of  imports  of  footwear?  Shall 
footwear    imports    grow    on    a    regular    basis 
shared  with  domestic  producers?  Or  will  for- 
eign   producers    be    permitted    to   take    over 
.American  markets  at  will,  displace  American 
labor,  and  make  Jobs  for  labor  abroad?  Other 
countries  when   they   have   been   faced   with 
the  problems  have  not  hesitated  to  move  in 
the  direction  of   the  best   interests  of  their 
industries  and  their  economies   " 

The  policy  expressed  In  the  foregoing  state- 
ment is  best  implemented  by  the  voluntary 
Import  limitations  urged  in  the  Presidential 
petitions  circulated  and  executed  by  more 
than  two-third's  of  both  Houses  this  sum- 
mer Failing  such  a  voluntary  solution  to  the 
problem,   a  legislative  solution   will   become 

mandatory. 


TABLE  l.-LOCATION  Of  MANUFACTURING  PLANTS,  1963:  SHOES,  EXCEPT  RUBBER 


Area  and  industry 


All 
plants 
(num- 
ber) 


Number  ot  plants  with  employment  ol— 


1  to 
19 


20  to 
49 


50  to 
99 


100  to 
249 


250  to 
499 


500  to 
999 


1,000  or 
more 


SHOES,  EXCEPT 
RUBBER  (INDUSTRY 
CODE  3141) 
Maine— New  England: 

Androscog|in..     .. 

Aroostook 

Cumberland 

Franklin 

Kennebec 

Oxford 

Penobscot 

Sagadahoc 

Somerset 

Waldo 

Yorlt 


17 

1  . 
IS 

3  . 
5  . 

2  . 
12 

1 
6 
2 
10 


Area  and  industry 


All 
plants 
(num- 
ber) 


Number  ol  plants  with  employment  ol— 


1  to 
19 


20  to 
49 


50  to 
99 


100  to 
249 


250  to 
499 


500  to     1,000  or 
999         more 


Maine,  total. 


74 


10 


14 


29 


U 


New  Hampshire— New 
[nsiand: 

Belknap... 

Cheshire 

Gratton 

Hillsboro 

Merrimack 

Rockingham. 

Strafford 

Sullivan 


1  . 
3 

3  . 
23 

2  . 
16 
U 

1 


New  Hampshire, 
total 


Massachusetts— New 
England: 

Barnstable 

Berkshire 

Bristol 

Essex 

Franklin 

Hampden 

Hampshire 

Middlesex 

Norfolk 

Plymouth 

Suffolk- 

Worcester 


60 


16 


23 


2 

1  . 

2  . 
75 

2 

1 

1 
30 

6 
20 
14 
15 


IS 


13 
1 


13 


1 

15 

1 


14 


SHOES.  EXCEPT 

RUBBER  (INDUSTRY 
CODE  3141)— Con. 
New  York— Middle 
Atlantic: 

Bronx 

Broome.. 

Cayuga 

Chenango 

Clinton 

Erie    

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Herkimer 

Kings. 

Monroe 

Nassau 

New  York 

Niagara 

Onondaga 

Orange 

Queens 

Rensselaer 

SuHolk 

Tiogi 

Ulster 

Westchester 

New  York,  total.. 

New  Jersey— Middle 
Atlantic: 

Bergen .. 

Burlington. 

Essex 

Hudson 

Middlesex . 

Passaic .. 


5 

15  . 
2  . 
2  . 
I  . 
1 
4 

1  . 
1  . 
2 
28 

5 

1 
65 

1 

1 

3 

8 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 


1  . 
8 
3 
l 
30 


16 
1 


U 


152 


56 


29 


29 


12 
1 
7 
3 
4 


2 

1      2 


Massachusetts, 
total 


167 


31 


22 


19 


44 


43 


Connecticut — New 
England: 

Fairfield 

Middlesex 

New  London. - 
Windham 


8            12  2 

1  1 


Connecticut, total 


5  ... 
1  .  . 

2 

3  .. 

1  - 

15 

1 

2 

5 

6 

1 

New  Jersey,  total. 

Pennsylvania— Middle 
Atlantic: 

Adams 

Allegheny 

Bedford 

Berks 

Blair , 

Bradford 

Cambria 

Carbon 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Huntingdon 

Jefferson.     

Lackawanna 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 


13 


7  .. 
1 

1  .. 
6 
3 

1  .. 
1  .. 
1  .. 

1  .. 
3  .. 

10 
1 

2  .. 


1 
1  ... 


3 

20 

9 
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Area  and  industry 


All 

plants 

(oiim- 

b«0 


Numb«r  of  pUnts  with  employment  ot- 


1  to 
19 


20  to 


99 


100  to 
249 


250  to 
499 


500  to    1,000  or 
999        mor» 


SHOES    EXCEPT 

RUBBER  (INDUSTRY 
CODE  3141)— Con. 

Pfnn^lvsnii — M«M(« 
Atlantic — Con. 

Lehigh. 

Luzerne.  _ 

Lycominj__ 

Monroe. 

Northumberland 
Philadelphia  City... 

SchuylkiH 

Snyder 

Somerset 

Sullivan    

Susquehanna 

Wyoming     

York 

PennsylvinlJ, 
total 


Ohio-  Fast  nortft- 
centr^t : 

Athens 

Brown 

Fairfield 

Fayette.. 

Franl<lin , 

HsmiNiMi 

-  Hifhiaiwl:.... 

Ross    ..    

Scioto 

Summit 


Ohio,  total. 


Inrtiara—East  north- 
central- 

Hamilton 

Jjckson 

Jefferson 

Knox 

RiDley 

Switzerland 


Indiana,  total. 

Illinois— East  north- 
central: 

Adams... 

Clark 

Clay. 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook  

Crawford 

Cumberland 

Edjar 

Fayette 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Lee 

Livingston 

Madison 

Marion. 

Montgomery 

Moultrie 

Pike 

Randolph 

Richland 

S(.  Clair 

Sangamon. 

Union 


Illinois,  total... 

Michigan —  East  north- 
centiai : 

Branch  

Genesee... 

Gratiot 

Kent 

Mecosta 

Montcalm 

Ottawa 


Michigan,  total... 

Wisconsin  — East  north- 
cential : 

Bfown. 

Calumet 

C.'iippewa 

Coiurabia 

Dodge 

Ooar 

Fond  du  Lac 

Green  Lake 

Jeiferson... 

LiRgUde 

Lincoin 

Manitowoc 

Manthon 


8 

1 

11 

I  .. 

3 

1   . 

1  .. 

1 
1 

3 

U 

5  .. 
1 

6 

I  .. 
1  .. 

1  . 

1 

1  . 

20 


35 


1  2 


H 


3 

1  .. 

2 

2 

2 

1  

127 

15 

8 

18 

49 

32 

5 

Area  and  industry 


All 
plants 
(nam- 

ber) 


Number  of  plants  with  employment  of— 


1  to 
19 


20  to 
49 


50  to 
99 


100  to 
249 


250  to 
499 


500  10 
999 


1,000  or 
more 


SHOES,  EXCEPT 

RUBBER  (INDUSTRY 
CODE  3141) — Con. 

Wisconsin — East  north- 
central — (x>n. 

Milwaukee 

Oconto 

Ozaukee 

Rock  .   

Shaboynn.. 

Waukesha 

Wood 

Wisconsin,  total.. 

Minnesota— West 
north -central: 

Goodhue 

Hennepin. 

Ramsey 

Washington 

Minnesota,  total  . 

Iowa— West  north- 
central: 
Lee 

Poweshiek... 

Iowa,  total 

Missouri— West 
north -central: 

Adair 

Audrain 

Barry _ 

Bollinger 

Butler 

Callaway 

Cape  Girardeau 

Cole 

Cooper 

Crawford 

Dent... 

Franklin 

Gasconade 

Henry 

Howell 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Lawrence 

Linn 

Madison 

Maries 

Marion 

Miller 

Mississippi 

Moniteau 

Montgomery 

Newton 

Pemiscot 

Perry 

Pettis 

Phelps 

Pulaski 

SL  Francois 

St  Louis 

St.  Louis  City 

Saline 

Scott 

Shannon 

Stoddard 

Texas 

Washington. 

Webster 

Wright 

Missouri,  total... 

Nebraska— West 
north-central: 

Douglas 

Platte 

Nebraska  total... 

Kansas— West  north- 
central: 

Johnson 

Sedgwick.. _ 

Kansas,  total 

Maryland— South 
Atlantic: 

Baltimore  City 

Carroll 

Frederick 

Washington 

Maryland,  total... 


7 
I 

2  .... 

i'.'.'.'..'. 

1 

3  .. 

3 

2  

4 

1  .... 

1  

3 

1 

1  

41      3 

6      2     16     U      3 

3      1  - 

1                  1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 1  

1 

7      1 

1      2      2 1 

1 

I 

1  .  . 

1 

2 

2 

I  

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1  

2 

I     I 

2 

1     1 

1 

1 

1  -  - 

7      1 

1      1      .      4  . 

4 

1     3 

I 

2 

1     1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2      1 

1  

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1  

1  

1  

1 

1 

1 

1  

2  

1      I 

1 

I 

1  . 

2 

2     1   . 

J 

2     1  .... 

9      3 

113      1 

3 

2     1 

2 

1     1 

1  

1  .. 

2 

1  I  .  .  . 

2  . 

1  .  .   ..     1  . 

2      1  ... 

1  

1 

1  

76     7 

3     5     9     45     7 

1  

1  

2      1 

1 

2      1  .... 

2      2  .... 

1  

4 

3  .... 

1  .. 

4  

3  

1  .. 

...... 

2 

2  .. 
2  .. 

1  

2 

2 

1 

1  
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Area  and  industry 


All 
plants 
(num- 
ber) 


Number  of  plants  with  employment  ot— 


1  to 
19 


20  to 
49 


50  to 
99 


100  to 
249 


250  to 
499 


500  to 
999 


1,000  or 
more 


SHOES    EXCEPT 

RUBBER  (INDUSTRY 
CODE  3141)— Con. 

Virginia-South  Atlantic: 
Brunswick...     .... 

Fredericksburg 

Halifax 

Lunenburg 

Lynchburg . 

Mecklenburg    

Prince  Edward...   . 

Virginia,  total 

West  Virginia — Soutti 
Atlantic:  Cabell 

North  Carolina— South 
Atlantic; 

Burke.... 

Cleveland 

Forsyth 

Montgomery 

Randolph 

Swain.  

Watauga. 

Wilkes 

North  Carolina, 
total 

Georgia— South 
Atlantic; 

Carroll... 

Cobb 

Fulton 

Gwinnett 

Hall 

Mcintosh 

Union 

Ware 

Georgia,  total 

Floiida— South  AtlantK: 
Dade  

Florida,  total 

Kentucky— East  south- 
central: 

Boyle 

Christian 

Fleming 

Franklin 

Lewis 

McCracken 

Mason 

Kentucky,  total.. 


Tennessee- East  south- 
central: 

Benton 

Carroll 

Cheatham.. 

Coftee. 

Davidson 

f 'anklin 

Gibson 

Giles.. 

Hardin 

Henderson 

Henry.. 

Hickman 

Houston 

Humphreys 

Lewis. 

McNairy 

Marshall... 

Montgomery 

Obion 

Putnam 

Robertson 

Sumner 

Warren 

Wayne 

Weakley 

Williamson 

Wilson 

Tennessee  total. 


Alabama— East  south- 
cenlial; 

Barbour 

Madison 

Montgomery 


1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

4 

1 ... 


10 


14 
14 


1  . 
1  . 
1  . 
1  . 
3  . 

1  . 

2  . 
1  . 
1  . 
1  . 
1  . 

1  " 
1  . 

1  . 

2  . 
2  . 
2  . 

1  . 

2  . 
1  . 
2 

1 
1 
3 


Area  and  industry 


All 
plants 
(num- 
ber) 


Number  ol  plants  with  employment  o'— 


1  to 
19 


20  to 
49 


50  to 
99 


100  to 
249 


250  to 
499 


50CIC 
999 


OOCor 
more 


SHOES,  EXCEPT 

RUBBER  (INDUSTRY 
CODE  3141)— Con. 

Alabama — East  south- 
central — Con. 
Perry    . 

Alabama  total 


Mississippi— East 
south-central: 
Choctaw... 

Itawamba 

Prentiss- 

Tippah 

Tishomingo... 


1  ... 
1  ... 
1  ... 
1 


Mississippi  total.. 

Arkansas-  West  south- 
central: 

Arkansas  

Clay.. 

Craighead ... 

Cross 

Faulkner 

Garland...  

Greene  

Independence  ...   . 
Jackson. 

Johnson.     

Mississippi 

Poi.isett 

Pope 

Randolph 

White. 

Arkansas  total.    . 

Texas— West  south- 
central: 

Bell       . 

Bexar 

Clay..       

Cooke 

Dallas 

El  Paso 

Harris 

Lampasas 

Montague 

Nueces 

Potter 

Tarrant 

Tom  Green 

Willacy 


5 

4 

,    1 ... 

. 

1  . 

2  . 

1 ... 

1  . 
1  . 
1  . 
1  . 
1  . 

1  " 

1 .- 

2  - 

r. 
1 . 
1 . 

1 

Texas,  total 


New  Mexico — 
Mountain: 
Santa  Fe.. 
Taos 


17 

3 

13 

1  -     . 

i'.. 

1 

! 

1  .  . 

.  ■ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2  " 

2 

I 

2  ■" 

1 

1 

2  .. 

.  .. 
1 

1 

1 

J 

28 

14 

4 

3 

6 

1 

.. 

1 

I 

New  Mexico, 
total 


Arizona— Mountain: 

Maricopa 

Pima 


Arizona,  total.. 

Washington— Pacific: 

King.... 

Spokane... 


1 

1  ... 
1  .. 

1 

37 

1 

2 

7 

22 

5  .. 

Washington,  total. 

Oregon— Pacific: 

Columbia 

Multnomah 


Oregon,  total.. 

California- Pacific: 

Alameda.. 

Los  Angeles 

Mendocino 

San  Bernardino. 
San  Francisco... 

San  Mateo 

Sonoma 


1 

45 
1 
2 
4 
I 
1 


1 

21 
1 
1 
3 
1 


CtVitoinit,  total. 


5S 


28 


Hawaii  -Pacific: 
Honolulu 


13 

3 


United  States, 
total 


1,040 


22S 


110 


104 


247 


2$5 
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LOCATION  or  MANUFACTURING  PLANTS,  1963;  HOUSE  SLIPPERS 


September  18,  1969 


Area  and  industry 


AN 

plants 

(mint- 

b«r) 


Namber  of  plants  with  employment  of- 


1  to 

19 


20  to 

49 


50  to 
99 


100  10 
249 


250  t« 
49* 


500  to     1,000  or 
999        mors 


HOUSE  SLIPPERS 
(INDUSTRY  CODE 
3142) 
Maine— New  England: 

Franklin 

Kennebec 

Penobscot 

Somerset 

Maine,  total 

Vermont-  New 
England:  Rutland  .. 
Vermont,  total.. 

Massachusetts— New 
England; 

Essex. 

Middlesex 

Suholk           ..... 
Worcester 

Massachusetts, 

total 

Rhode  Island— New 
England:  Providence 
Rhode  Island, 

total 

Connecticut— New 
England.  Fairheld. . . 
Connecticut, 
Mai 

fJew  York— Middle 
Atlantic; 

Bronx 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Herkimer 

Kings 

Livingston 

Montgomery 

New  York 

Orange 

Queens 

New  York,  total. 

New  leisey— Middle 
Atldi,!!-, 

Bergen 

Hudson. 

Middlesex 

Passaic 

New  Jersey, 
total.. 

Pennsylvania— Middle 
Atlantic; 

Allegheny., 

Dauphin. 

Luzerne 

Montgomery 

Bayne 

Pennsylvania, 
total 

Ohio— East 
Northcentral: 

Brown 

Franklin 

Ohio,  total.. 

Indiana— East  North- 
central:  Orange. 

Indiana,  total 

Illinois— East  north- 
central:  Cook 

Illinois,  total 


10 
4 

3 
6 


23 
1  .. 

8 

2 

1 
1 

7 

2 

1  . 

3  .. 

1  .. 

3  .. 

1  .. 

3 

1 
........ 

■  12' 

2  .. 

2  .. 

........ 

1   .. 

1 
1  .. 

1 

3 

2  .. 

1  ... 

29 

8 

5 

4  ... 

1   .. 

1 

1   .. 

------ 

6 

1 

■5' 

1   .. 

30 

1 

1 

1  .. 

2  .- 

1 

1  ... 

74 

31 

19 

U 

10 

2 

1  

1  .. 

1 

1   .. 

1  ... 

I   .. 



■"■3" 

1 

5  .. 

I 

1  ... 

Area  and  Industry 


An 
plants 
(num- 
ber) 


Number  of  plants  with  employment  of- 


1  to 
19 


20  to 
49 


50  (0     100  to     250  to     500  to    1  000  or 
99         249         499         999        more 


1 

2 i" 

.".'.' i' 


10 


HOUSE   SLIPPERS 
(INDUSTRY   CODE 
3142)— Con. 
Wisconsin— East 
Northcentral: 

Dane 1 

Green  Lake 1  . 

MilwauKee 1  . 

Winnebago 1  . 

I  .... 

t , — __ ^ 

x  . 

1 . 

1  . 

Wisconsin,  total..            4 

1 

I 

2  . 

Minnesota— West 
Northcentral; 
Hennepin 1  .. 

I   . 

Minnesota,  total..          1  

1   . 

Missouri— West 
Northcentral: 

Cedar 1  .. 

Franklin 2  .. 

1  

I 
1   . 

1  .. 

St.  LouisCity 1  

Wrijht .          1  

1  

Missouri,  total...           5 

2 

1 

2   

Kansas— West  North- 
central:  Johnson 1 

1  .... 

Kansas,  total 1 

1  .... 

Maryland— South 
Atlantic:  Baltimore 
City 1   

1  .. 

.  , 

- 

Maryland,  total...          1  .. 



1   .. 

Georgia— South 
Atlantic;  Whitfield  ...          1  .. 

1 

1   .. 

Georgia,  total l  i 

Florida— South  Atlantic: 
Dade 1 

1  ..... 

Florida,  total 1 

1  .... 

Tennessee— East  South 
central;  Hamilton 1  

1 

Tennessee,  total..          1 

1 

Arkansas— West  South- 
central;  Arkansas 1   

1   .    . 

Arkansas,  total...          1 j 

1  .. 

- 

Texas— West  South- 
central: 
Bell 1 

1  

Bexar 1 

1 

Dallas. 1 

1  

Tom  Green 1 

i 

Texas,  total 4 

J 

1 

Oregon— Pacific:  Mult- 
nomah            1 

Oregon,  total 1 

California— Pacific: 
Los  Angeles 1 

California,  total...           1 

Hawaii— Pacific:  Hono- 
lulu            1             I 

Hawaii,  total 1 

1  

..... 

United  State^ 
total 153 

56       : 

10 

30 

27 

9             1  . 

Source;  1963  Census  of  Manufactures,  U.S.  Department  ot  Commerce. 
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TABLE  II  -EMPLOYMENT  IN  NONRUBBER  FOOTWEAR 
INDUSTRY 


TABLE  lll-FOOTWEAR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANIES' 
PERCENT  OF  NET  PROFITS  AFTER  fEDERAL  INCOME 
TAXES  TO  NET  SALES— Continued 


All 
em- 
ployees 
(thou- 
sands) 

Produc- 
tion 
workers 
only 
(thou- 
sands) 

Produc- 
tion 
workers 
as 
percent 
ol  all 
em- 
ployees 

Average 

per 

hour 

tear 

Numbe 

f 

r  ol 
rms 

Percent  ol 
nel  profits 

1962 

1961                       .   ... 

65 
80 

109 
94 
85 

104 
83 
87 

19 
2.2 

I960       

2.1 

1959. 

1958 

1957 

1956                         .  . 

2.5 

1968' 

1967 

1966 

1965 

....       233.4 

230.6 

241.5 

234.5 

230.5 

231.6 

....         240.6 

....        239.6 

....        242.6 

.  .        247.5 

....       237.4 

243.  8 

246.3 

248.4 

228.  5 

....        237.9 

204.1 
202.1 
214.2 
208.8 
204.  8 
206.3 
215.1 
214.0 
216.4 
222.6 
212.7 
218.8 
221.3 
223.4 
199.5 
208.4 

87.4 

87.6 
88.7 
89.0 
88.9 
89  1 
89.4 
89.3 
89.2 
89  9 
89.6 
89.7 
89  8 
89.8 
87.3 
87.6 

8 

$2.11 

2.07 

1.82 

\:V 
1.71 
1.68 

1.63 

1.59 

1.65 

1.5 

1,47 

1  42 

1.32 

2.29 

2.19 

2.1 
2.3 
2.0 

1955 

2.3 

1964 

1963 

1962 

1961 

1%0 

1959 

1958 

1957 

1956 

1955 

June  1969.... 
June  1968.... 

Source;  Natnnal  Footwear  Manufacturers  Association. 

FOOTWEAR      MANUFACTURING      ESTABLISHMENTS,      EM- 
PLOYEES AND  PAYROLLS,  1ST  QUARTER,  1967 
IDollat  amounts  in  thousandsl 

Total 

reporting 
units 

Number 
ol  em- 
ployees ' 

Taxabia 
pay- 
rolls' 

1 8-month  a 

verage. 

ployment  and  Ea 

-FOOTWEAR     ^ 
OF    NET    PROf 
NET  SALES 

rnmgs  StaL 

slics,  US.  Department 

URING     COMPANIES' 
R    FEDERAL   INCOME 

New  England; 

81 

25,052 

31.569 

17.040 

1.652 

0) 

(') 

12,858 

24,  473 

2,220 

9.943 
6.888 
8,067 
1.699 
2,606 

J25.812 

Source;  Em 
ol  Labor. 

Massachusetts... 
New  Hampshire.. 
Connecticut 

Vermont 

152 

65 

14 
(0 

35.263 
17,776 

TABLE     III- 

/lANUFACT 
ITS    AFTE 

1.654 
(') 

PERCENT 
TAXES  TO 

Rhode  Island.... 
Middle  Atlantic: 

New  Yojk 

O 

129 

14,793 
23  668 

Num 

berof 
firms 

Percent  o* 
net  profits 

New  Jersey 

21 

2,694 

Year 

East  north-central: 
llhnois 

39 

10.412 
8.184 
9.226 

1967 

:: 

125 
135 
123 
119 
65 

3.0 
2.7 
2.1 
2.5 
1.9 

Ohio.. 

Wisconsin 

24 

45 

7 

1,941 

Michigan 

15 

3.110 

1964 

Footnotes  at 

end  of  table. 

1%3 

.. 

FOOTWEAR      MANUFACTURING      ESTABLISHMENTS,      EM- 
PLOYEES  AND   PAYROLLS    iST    QUARTER,    1%7— Continued 

[SO'iar  amourvts  in  thoutarids] 


Total      Number 
reporting        ot  em- 
units     ployees  > 


TaxaMt 

rolls> 


Other  divisKms: 

Missouri 92 

Tennessee 39 

Arkansas 24 

Minnesota 7 

Iowa (0 

Nebraska (») 

Kansas (») 

Maryland.. 13 

Virginia 10 

West  Virginia 3 

North  Carolina 9 

Georgia 12 

Florida 15 

Kentticky 10 

Alabama 5 

Mississippi 6 

Texas 25 

New  Mexico 4 

Arizona (') 

Nevada O 

Washington (') 

Oregon (») 

Hawaii 11 

California 39 

Total 1.123 


21.001 

19.775 

14,269 

13,669 

1,237 

(') 

1,589 

(') 

(») 

(») 

0) 

(=) 

0) 

2.105 

1,962 

3,228 

2,%4 

(') 

(•) 

3.100 

3,060 

3.107 

2,705 

1,348 

1.312 

2.524 

2.548 

1.356 

1,369 

(•) 

(') 

2,043 

1,871 

{') 

(') 

(0 

(0 

(») 

(') 

(») 

(0 

« 

(=) 

(•) 

(') 

2,153 

2,264 

216.721        223,190 


I  Mid-March  pay  period. 

-  January-March. 

'Not  avaiist>le, 

•  Data  withhe4d  to  avoxl  d'sdosi/rt  of  individual  company 
operations. 

Source:  1%7  County  Business  Patterns  U  S,  Department  ol 
Commerce. 


TABLE  V.-ANNUAL  PRODUCTION  OF  SHOES  AND  SLIPPERS,  EXCEPT  RUBBER,  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  AREAS  AND  SELECTED  CLASSES  OF  FOOTWEAR,  1967 

[In  thousands  ol  pairs) 


Shoes  and 

slippers. 

except 


Geographic  area  > 


Men's, 
youths', 
rubber,   and  boys'    Women's 
total         shoes         shoes 


Misses', 
chil- 
dren's, 
infants', 
and 
babies' 
shoes 


Slippers 


Another 
footwear 

including 

a;hletic 

shoes 


United  Stales,  total  J..  599.964  149.061  257,991  88,328 

f<ew  England                    ....  189.494  45,643  112.125  15.418 

Maine 57.499  17,345  36.817  2,639 

Massachusetts;:. 79,190  18,336  39.896  9,724 

New  Hampshire 44,698  8,641  33.619  V) 

OtherStates 8.107  1,321  1.793  (0 

Middle  Atlantic 163,077  23.286  55,893  22.632 

NewJersey 16.508  0  (;)  C) 

New  York                      .  66.366  10.282  ()  (') 

PennsylvaniaV.".":: 80.203  13.004  39,538  17.115 

Northcentral                       .-  117.049  33.674  44,376  25.651 

lllmois    :^           19.164  6,248  6,041  5,347 

Indiana 4.19*  0)  «  < 

Michigan 7,347  (»)  (/)  (/) 

Minnesota 2.294  (0  .,,0)  ,^    () 

Missouri                         ..  50.572  (a)  21.856  15,073 

Ohio       "■■".'.'.'.". 19,453  (')  9.989  (») 


95.620 

12.141 

90 

8,130 

0 

3.921 

58.988 

13.196 

36.  476 

9.316 

11,707 

818 

0 

0 

0 

2,757 

(») 


8,954 

4.167 

608 

3.104 

(») 

() 

2,278 

0 

1.048 

1.230 

1,641 

710 

0 

V) 

in 
(') 
(») 


{^graphic  area  > 


Shoes  and 

slippers.  Men's. 

except  youths', 

rubber,  and  boys' 

total  shoes 


Women's 
shoes 


Misses  . 

cnii- 

dren's, 

infants', 

and 

babies' 

shoes 


AH  other 

tootwear 

including 

athletic 

Slippers  shoes 


North  Ontral — Continued 

Wisconsin 13.859  9.536 

OtherStates 166  (-) 

South  and  West 130.344  46,458 

Arkansas 20.929  (') 

Cahtornia 5.919  (») 

Florida 2.859  {;) 

Georgia  11.198  5.910 

Kentucky 6,799  (0 

Maryland. 8,936  2,333 

Mississippi 10.381  0) 

Oregon 52  (■) 

Tennessee 39,539  22.347 

Texas. 5.399  1,014 

Virginia.. 8,225  0) 

Washington 16  16 

OtherStates..... 10.092  8,215 


480 

0 

45,  597 

8.543 

4.940 

1,409 

o 

6.008 

(') 

(=) 

0 

8.154 

2.C21 

(') 

0 
462 


2.677 

(>) 

24.527 

6.764 

(') 

(}) 

0 

5,100 

CO 

0 

7,376 

(') 

2,003 

0 

589 


701 

() 

12,784 

{-) 

^o' 

0 

0) 
2,130 

V) 

0 
398 


465 

() 

878 

0 

(0 
() 
(■) 

V) 

() 

V) 
V) 

<) 

() 

0 
428 


■•  Data  for  each  State  not  shown  separately  have  been  withheld  to  avoid  disclosing  figures  for 
individualcompanies.  These  States  are:  New  England:  Connecticut  Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island. 
North  Central:  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  South  and  West:  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Alabama,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  Hawaii 


■■  Excludes  shoes  and  slippers  with  sole  vulcanized  to  fabric  upper. 
3  Withheld  to  avoid  disclosing  figures  tor  individual  companies. 

Source:  Current  Industrial  Reports,  US.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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TABLE  VI  -PRODUCTION  OF  SHOES  AND  SLIPPERS,  EXCEPT  RUBBER,  BY  TYPE  OF  CONSTRUCTION;  1967 

(Thousands  ot  pairs) 


Item 

Total 

Omented 
excluding 
sliplasted 

Slip- 
lasted 

Welt, 

including 

Silhouwelt 

McKay 

sewed, 

excluding 

Littleway 

stitch- 
down 

Solt   Turn  or 
sole    tuined 

Vulcanized 

or  iniection 

molded 

construction 

Indian 

type 

moccasins 

Genuine 

moccasin 

construction 

Other 

Littleway, 

prewelt] 

etc. 

Shoes  and  slippers,  except  rubber,  total '-.. 

599)964 

319,553 

26,915 

86,280 

1,882 

U,724 

39,230     7 

373 

33.856 

2,872 

27,969 

42, 310 

Shoes  (including  athletic),  total 

502,329 

282,331 
19, 963 

15.563 
27075^ 

86,108 
"•    6M«3 

1,783 
410 

9,413 
"1,486 

5,499      1 
(»)  -- 

202 

33,711 

1,488 
280 

27,506 

37,725 

Men's  shoes  (except  athletic) 

123,720 



10,349 

(0 
(0 

L-- 

7,166 

Mens  wockshoes 

3S.696 

1.444 

(') 

29,953 

<») 

1,114 

0)  — 



5,199 

778 

6"  high  and  over  (including  over-the-foot 
boots) 

29.329 
9.367 

777 
667 

V) 

22, 948 
7,005 

(-•) 
(') 

874 
240 

(0  -- 
(")  — 

.... 

8 



g 

Less  than  6"  high 

(■) 
(■) 

Men's  shoes,  other  than  work 

58.024   1 

18.519 

« 

36.530 

(0 

1.372 

0) 

5.150 

280 

14,365 

6.388 

Handsewns  (senuine   moccasin   construc- 
tion wilh  outsole  attached)., 

Uppers  ot  solt  tannages  (including  desert 
boot  and  sandals). ..           _     

All  other  men's  shoes  (including  dress). . . . 

15,683 

10,933 
58.408 

25, 341"' 

541 

5,645 
12,333 

10,847 

{■) 

958 
933 

721 

1.123 
34, 6W 

(•) 

(■) 
(-) 

767 
(?) 

(■) 
<-)  -.-- 

O  --- 
(O  .— 

^ 

232 

4.918 

^      6, 042 

() 

140 
() 

49 

12,102 

423 

1,840 

952 

195 
757 

1.939 

1.4S7 
2.992 

Youths'  and  boys'  shoes  (except  athletic) 

4,230 

(0 

1,785 

- 

1.415 

Youths'  shoes      

12.695 
12.646   J 

5,749 
.        5,098 

11.969 

1.795 
2.435 

(:) 

1,111  . 
674 

3,370 
2.672 

n 

(■) 

Boys'  shoes 

«— . 

pr 

Women's  shoes(except  athletic) 

257,991 

205, 520 

3,323 

1,090 

543 

115 

843 

11,978 

(') 
(-) 

10,859 

20,1X16 

, ...     Women's  wedge  heel  (any  height)  or  open  toe 

___        (not  over  8  8  in.  heel). 

""'    All  other  women's  shoes  (except  athletic).. 

24.820 
233, 171 

12.970 
192, 550 

7,218 
4,751 

758 
2,565 

(=) 

0) 
V) 

(0 
(■)  .. 

o 

(0 
(0 

(0 
(0 

2.479 
17,527 

Not  over  8  8  m.  heel. 

9  8  in.  heel  and  over 

110,516 
122,655 

73.471 
119.079 

3,712 
1,039 

1,656 
909 

927 
(») 

390 
(0  - 

«  -.- 

— 

o 

16,254 
1,273 

Misses'  shoes  (except  athletic) 

27, 592 

17,711 

(0 

2,435 

(') 

555 

« 

(2) 

4,722 

(') 

90 

1.582 

Misses'  wedge  heel  (any  height)  or  open  toe  (not 
over  8  8"  heel) 

7,525 
20,067 

30.  745 

29, 991 

6,949 

4,825 
12.886 

~17.  45r 

9,770 
1.062 

(■) 

1,095 

968 
1,467 

s 

(0 
(') 

pi 

8 

n 

8 

386 
1.196 

All  other  misses'  shoes  (except  athletic) 

Children's  shoes  (except  athletic) 

4.371  . 
4,076  . 
1.190 

1,300  . 
2,241 
503  . 

5,788 

4,067 

0) 

(0 

(') 

0) 

8 

1,609 
2.201 

3.746 

Infants'  and  babies'  shoes  

5.252      1, 

62 

Athletic  shoes 

(■') 

Men's,  youths',  and  boys'  athletic  shoes 

5,491 
1,458 

701 
361 

V) 

(') 

(0  . 
(0  - 

(0  - 
0) 

^,j 

3,148 
598 

All  other  athletic  shoes 

... 

Slippers,  total 

95,620 

36,874 

11,352 

0) 

(0 

(0 

33,529 

« 

145 

1,023 

0) 

4,364 

All  slippers  of  slip-on  type  with  underwedge  heel  or 
blown  sponge  rubber  midsole 

10,861 
14, 859 

5,379 

5.020 

4.556  . 
(0 

(') 

(0 
(■) 

(0 

(•) 

(=) 
(•) 

(0 

(•) 

833 

Other  slippers: 

Men's,  youths',  and  boys' 

(«) 

0 

398 

Men's                       

13,841 
1,018 

4,640 
380 
1 —  

844 
(•)  - 

V) 

(') 

(0 
V) 

3.810 
(0 

(=) 

(0 

n 

324 
74 

s 

733 
100 

Youths  and  boys 

Women's 

57,247 
12,563 

23,740 
2,735 

5,591  . 

(0 
V) 

21.593      1,976 
7,175          (!) 

l^ 

598 

27 

A? 

2,906 

Misses',  children's,  infants',  and  babies' 

Misses'  and  children's 

Infants'  and  babies' 

9.340 
3,313 

2,021 
714 

292  . 

t^ 

4,843       1, 
2,332 

585 
(0 

(0 

8 

{') 

342 
(•) 

Other  footwear  (except  those  with  sole  vulcanized  or 
molded  to  fabric  upper)  

2,015 

348 

« 

(0 

(') 

202 

(0 

361 

« 

221 

'  Excludes  shoes  and  slippers  with  sole  vulcanized  to  fabric  upper  (tee  tabfe  8), 
'  Withheld  to  avoid  disclosing  figures  tor  individual  companies. 


Source:  Current  Industrial  Reports,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


TABLE  VII.-PRODUCTION  OF  LEATHER  AND  VINYL  FOOTWEAR 

IMillions  oi  pairs] 


L 


Total 


Men's 


Vmt 


Shoes 


Without 
slippers 


Total 


Dress 


Youths' 
Work        and  boys'        Women's 


Infants' 
Misses'      Children's    and  babies' 


Athletic 


1955. 585.«  517.3  113.7 

1956  591.8  524.0  166.9 

1957  597.6  526.7  1«4. 3 

1958 587.1  516.5  101.4 

1959 637  4  558.7  110  1 

I960. 600.0  526.6  100.6 

1961 592.9  520.3  103.3 

1962 633.2  550.2  112.7 

1963 604.3  526.7  110.7 

1964.    612  8  533.9  119.9 

1965.    626.2  536.0  118.2 

1966.    641.7  547  9  126.9 

1967 600.0  504.3  123  7 

1968 645.9  539.0  129.1 

19691 596.0  493,6  124.6 


77.9 
79.1 
78.0 
76.7 
82.6 
77.2 
78.0 
83.1 
82.5 
87.6 
85.9 
88.6 
85.0 
91.6 
87.6 


25.8 
27.8 
26.3 
24.6 
27.6 
23.4 
25.4 
29.6 
28.2 
32.2 
32.3 
38.3 
38.7 
37.5 
36.8 


22.1 

21  8 
24.2 
23.7 
26.2 
24.1 
24.2 
25.6 
24  0 
25.4 
25.6 
24.6 
26.3 
23.5 
23.6 


270.9 
273.4 
274.2 
270.7 
292.4 
279.8 
273.4 
288.2 
275.2 
271.1 
280  0 
284.2 
258.0 
288.5 
252.6 


40.8 
40  9 
42.6 
40.1 
43.2 
40  2 
39.2 
36.8 


29.  ( 


33.8 
33.6 
34.1 
32.5 
34.2 
32  7 
31.7 
32.5 
30.7 
30  4 
33.5 
33.6 
30.7 
30.5 
28.4 


38.0 
37.2 
37.7 
36.2 
38.0 
36.6 
35.8 
37.0 
33.5 
32.8 
32.5 
32.5 
30.0 
25.2 
26.6 


4.7 
6.0 
6,2 
5.9 
7.7 
7.1 
6.6 
10.1 
9.8 
6.9 
7.0 
7.3 
6.9 
7.5 
8.2 


<  Estimate  based  on  6-month  data  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Ceiuus. 


Source:  Current  industrial  reports,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


Slipper 


68.1 

6?  8 
70  9 
70.6 
78.7 
73.5 
72.6 
83.0 
77.6 
78,9 
90,0 
93  8 
95.6 
106  9 
102.  4 
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TABLE  X.-U.S.  IMPORTS  OF  FOOTWEAR  FROM  COMMUNIST  AREAS 
(In  UiouMndsl 


1966 


1967 


1968 


Pain 


Valu* 


Piirs 


VahM 


Ptirt 


VilM 


Total...- 

Czechoslovakia. 

Hungary 

Rumania 

Poland 


2.293 


K386 


2,943 


It.  267 


2,791 


J5.694 


1,726 

1 

469 

38 


3,443 

1 
735 
206 


1.977 

1 

921 

44 


4,449 

2 

1,698 

118 


2,036 

10 

740 

5 


4,260 

21 

1,409 

4 


Source:  Foreign  Trade  Division,  US.  Department  of  Commerce. 

TABLE    XI 

Letter  No.  1 
As  you  know,  this  season  was  contracted 
with  a  factory  in  Italy,  one  in  England  and 
one  m  Spain  to  make  shoes  to  be  sold  by 
us.  .  .  . 

In  the  case  of  Italy  we  furnished  the  styl- 
ing information  and  the  lasts;  these  shoes 
are  made  to  our  specifications.  The  main 
thing  we  seemed  to  be  buying  was  the  labor 
job.  In  both  England  and  Spain  we  gave  a 
great  deal  of  assistance  in  the  styling  and 
manufacturing  of  the  shoes. 

We  had  to  make  a  decision  last  fall  whether 
we  should  build  another  factory  here  or  go 
Into  the  import  business.  With  all  the  com- 
petition from  imports  in  this  labor-oriented 
product  we  decided  we  would  be  much  bet- 
ter off  to  augment  our  business  by  develop- 
ing these  relationships  in  Italy.  England  and 
Spain.  This  means  of  course  that  we  have 
restricted  our  expansion  and  several  hun- 
dred Jobs  which  we  might  have  created  by 
building  a  factory  in  the  United  States  have 
been  eliminated. 

We  are  barely  into  this  program  so  It  Is 
difficult  for  me  to  project  how  far  it  will  go. 
However,  I  can  assure  you  it  is  going  very, 
very  well.  'We  feel  we  were  forced  into  it. 
and  I  am  sure  if  we  had  proper  emphasis  on 
domestic  versus  Import  relations  we  would 
have  much  preferred  to  have  built  a  factory 
here  in  the  United  States. 

Letter  No.  2 
Our  largest  single  customer  is  .  .  .  During 
several  recent  years  this  account  has  rep- 
resented over  15"^  of  our  total  volume:  hence 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  Its  impor- 
tance to  us.  In  January  of  1968.  as  Is  custom- 
ary at  that  time  of  the  year,  we  submitted 
and  presented  our  style  suggestions  for  the 
fall  season.  (Tliey)  ordered  a  number  of 
samples  from  this  selection  and  we  again 
contacted  the  account  in  March  in  an  effort 
to  nail  down  certain  adoptions  for  the  ap- 
proaching season.  In  April  we  were  advised 
by  this  account  that  almost  all  adoptions  of 
new  styles  would  be  made  from  imports  and 
that  no  adoptions  of  new  styles  would  be 
made  from  samples  we  had  submitted.  .  .  . 
Our  five-year  plan  calls  for  an  expansion  of 
our  physical  production  facilities  but  that 
unless  there  is  a  drastic  change  in  the  at- 
titude of  the  administration  in  Washington 
or  unless  there  is  proper  Orderly  Marketing 
Legislation  enacted  In  behalf  of  our  In- 
dustry, there  isn't  a  remote  chance  that  our 
expansion  will  take  place  on  domestic  soil! 


FRESHMAN  ECONOMICS  LESSON 
NO.  4 

I  Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
i^ermission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
ijoint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.' 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  sad  it 
is  to  see  the  prosperity  of  this  Nation,  so 
laboriously  created,  destroyed  so  swiftly 
by  disastrous  economic  policies  of  the 
present  administration.  Early  after  as- 
suming oflBce,  the  I*resident  announced 


Government  would  not  intervene  in  wage 
and  price  decisions.  This  was  a  green 
light  to  many  major  corporations,  who 
have  taken  him  at  his  word.  Now  infla- 
tion rages  out  of  control  and  recession 
faces  the  Nation. 

Daily  prices  rise,  as  the  White  House 
calmly  reiterates  economic  platitudes  of 
Herbert  Hoover.  Laissez  faire  and  hands 
off  is  their  cry,  as  delighted  corporations 
.sock  it  to  consimiers,  and  banks  squeeze 
the  last  wear>-  nickel  out  of  a  Nation 
rammed  up  to  the  economic  wall  by  in- 
tolerable interest  rates.  Who  can  buy  a 
home?  Who  can  obtain  short-t:.m 
money?  We  have  turned  the  poorhouse 
inside  out  and  called  it  a  credit  society, 
and  now  we  are  ttiming  credit-depend- 
ent American  people  out  into  Govern- 
ment-created cold. 

Let  us  begin  with  a  decision  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  which  has  al- 
lowed domestic  airlines  to  increase  fares 
for  the  second  time  this  year.  These  new 
fares  would  raise  airline  incomes  by  $300 
million,  or  about  6.35  percent.  In  Febru- 
ar>-.  the  C.^B  granted  "interim"  increases 
amounting  to  3.8  percent.  Much  higher 
short  haul  fares  will  result.  Standby 
youth  fares  will  rise.  But  of  course  this 
is  not  inflation  for  consumers,  according 
to  our  ponderously  knowledgeable  lead- 
ers. 

Today  it  was  announced  in  the  name 
of  sacred  competition  that  Ford  had  fol- 
lowed GM's  lead,  raising  prices  on  its 
cars  an  average  of  $108  or  3.6  percent. 
Close  enough  to  keep  pace,  but  not 
enough  to  make  a  difference  to  the  con- 
sumer's pocketbook,  except  to  drain  it 
further.  One  thing  changed.  Ford's  war- 
ranty to  constimers  was  diluted.  How 
thoughtful  and  public  spirited.  Yester- 
day the  U.S.  Treasury  offered  to  pay  8 
I>ercent  for  a  19*2-nionth  note,  highest 
interest  rate  cost  on  a  Treasury  obliga- 
tion in  110  years.  Government  agency  is- 
sues have  offered  even  higher  yields.  Yes- 
terday Treasury  also  offered  7^4  percent 
for  a  3 -year,  7'2-month  note,  and  7'2 
percent  for  a  6-year,  10' 2-month  note. 
These  three  high-yielding  Issues  are  be- 
ing offered  in  exchange  for  $8.9  billion 
in  notes  and  bonds  maturing  later  this 
year,  most  of  which  originally  cost  Gov- 
ernment only  2*2  to  4  percent. 

This  means  banks  squeezing  massive 
profits  out  of  millions  of  Americans 
through  highest  interest  rates  in  genera- 
tions can  turn  and  Invest  such  ill-gott«n 
gains  in  short-term  Government  borrow- 
ing, obtaining  further  massive,  guaran- 
teed returns.  Who  pays?  The  people, 
through  their  own  Government.  Yet  all 
we  hear  are  elegant  donkeyisms  and  eco- 
nomic swill  that  went  out  with  Calvin 
Coolidge.  Let  them  tell  that  to  thousands 


of  small  Industries  pressed  for  short- 
term  cash,  which  are  now  laying  off  peo- 
ple because  they  cannot  stand  the  eco- 
nomic gaff.  Let  the  administration  feed 
hungry  families  on  economic  platitudes 
a  la  Herbert  Hoover  and  1930. 

Next,  Maxwell  House  Division  of  Gen- 
eral Foods  Corp.  announces  wholesale 
price  increases  averaging  5  percent  of 
both  .soluble  and  ground  coffees,  effective 
immediately.  Trane  Corp.  follows  Carrier 
Corp.  lead,  advancing  prices  on  air-con- 
ditioning products  by  about  5  percent. 
Phelps  Dodge  upped  prices  on  copper 
and  zinc. 

Latest  Department  of  Commerce  fig- 
ures show  sales  in  the  Nation's  retail 
stores  dropped  11  percent  in  1  week. 
Manufacturers  expect  fourth  quarter 
factory  sales  to  dip  to  a  0.6  percent  gain 
over  the  third  quarter,  which  had  posted 
a  2.7  percent  jump.  Used  machiner>'  deal- 
ers across  the  Nation  are  faced  with  a 
disastrously  depressed  market. 

TTie  President  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  states  that  total 
demand  for  credit  has  not  eased,  pre- 
dicting the  Nation  may  experience  more 
stringent  credit  restrictions  before  any 
relief  arrives.  Yet  this  is  a  nation  living 
on  the  thinnest  of  credit,  cash,  and 
weekly  paycheck  margins,  now  being 
narrowed  and  ruptured  by  admimstra- 
tion  economic  steps. 

Revised  Government  figures  show  a 
reported  drop  In  wholesale  prices  last 
month,  hailed  by  the  administration,  did 
not  occur  at  all.  Now  we  discover  whole- 
sale prices  for  food  and  industrial  raw 
materials  did  not  fall  after  all. 

Cumulative  Government  efforts  t  o  cool 
off  inflation  at  expense  of  our  average 
worker  and  consumer  are  dismal  fail- 
ures. All  they  are  succeeding  in  domg  is 
encouraging  industry  to  raise  prices,  -with 
all  increases  being  passed  on  directly  to 
the  public.  The  real  cure.  Government 
pressure  on  btisiness  to  hold  the  line,  has 
gone  the  way  of  prosperity  and  progress. 
Fat  cats  and  major  industries  quietly 
tote  up  new  profits  as  housewives  count 
pennies  and  confront  supermarket  prices 
with  dismay.  The  worst  is  yet  to  come. 
for  most  of  these  round-robin  price  hikes 
have  not  yet  struck  our  consumer  econ- 
omy with  full  force.  If  this  is  logical, 
then  so  is  a  90-storj'  igloo  or  a  ballpoint 
refrigerator. 

People  running  our  economy  resemble 
a  group  of  children  at  the  controls  of  a 
machine  that  fascinates  but  dumfounds 
them.  Or  like  a  mob  of  frightened,  queru- 
lotis  old  men  brought  from  retirement 
to  run  a  plant  which  has  drastically 
changed  since  their  heyday.  Ignoring 
corporate  greed,  they  mn  things  by  ex- 
perimentation with  the  well-being  of  all 
of  us  at  stake.  Again  and  again  they 
raise  ix)werful  bludgeons  to  deliver 
mighty  blows  against  the  average  wage 
earner,  thinking  that  by  destroying  his 
purchasing  power  they  will  cure  the  dis- 
ease. It  is  like  attempting  to  run  the  zoo 
from  the  monkey  cage. 


NOW  IT  IS  THE  TURN  OF  OUR 
NATIONAL  PARKS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was   given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
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point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of 
Americans  have  watched  in  growing  dis- 
appointment, bitterness,  and  despair  as 
the  administration  has  dismantled, 
destroyed,  or  delayed  one  essential  na- 
tional program  after  another.  Almost 
every  day  another  disastrous  departure 
from  the  Nation's  agenda  is  announced 
or  revealed.  This  time,  the  President  has 
allowed  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
place  restrictions  on  spending  by  our 
country  on  new  park  and  recreation 
areas.  How  shortsighted.  What  a  short- 
changing of  our  people,  who  are  even  now 
increasingly  desperate  for  further  rec- 
reational areas. 

Already,  existing  national  parks  and 
forests  are  bulging  with  too  many  visi- 
tors. As  of  this  year,  reservations  are 
required  to  visit  many  of  them.  Con- 
stantly, Americans  are  seeking  to  leave 
overcrowded,  decaying  cities  for  the  out- 
doors and  such  facilities  as  our  national 
pa;-lc  system  offers.  Now  President  Nixon 
seelts  to  cripple  the  program  of  acquisi- 
tion, creation  and  expansion  of  that  sys- 
tem. Now  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
refused  to  permit  full  use  of  a  S200  mil- 
lion annual  fund  voted  by  Congress 
under  President  Johnson  to  accelerate 
acquisition  of  badly  needed  park  and 
recreation  land  whose  costs  are  rising 
almost  daily.  This  year,  only  $124  million 
is  to  be  used,  and  the  Budget  Bureau 
projection  for  next  year  is  similar. 

Land  values  are  increasing  as  a  general 
rule  by  5  to  10  percent  annually.  Private 
land  in  areas  designated  as  national 
parks,  seashores,  and  recreation  areas 
is  constantly  shooting  upward  in  price. 
Speculators  only  fuel  the  rises,  and  ele- 
mentary commonsense  tells  us  that  the 
longer  we  wait  to  acquire  such  properties 
for  all  the  people,  the  dearer  the  price 
we  shall  eventually  have  to  pay.  Con- 
gress recognized  this  last  year  when  the 
fund  was  increased  and  made  available 
for  expansion  of  the  system.  Now  the 
President's  decision  eviscerates  perhaps 
the  most  crucial  element  and  very  linch- 
pin of  the  Nation's  long-range  environ- 
mental policy. 

In  previous  years,  inadequate  funding 
of  Federal  parkland  acquisition  has  re- 
sulted in  a  massive  backlog  of  unfunded 
obligations.  The  Interior  Department's 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  estimated 
in  January  that  $500  million  would  be 
required  to  purchase  land  already  des- 
ignated as  parks,  without  adding  new 
areas.  This  in  turn  would  be  dependent 
upon  no  further  rises  in  prices,  a  doubt- 
ful premise  at  best. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  alarming  in  the 
extreme.  Medical  research  funds  have 
been  cut.  Job  Corps  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  have  been  anni- 
hilated. Manpower  Training  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  crippled. 
VISTA  and  the  Peace  Corps  have  felt  an 
ax  wielded  viciously  by  the  President. 
Federal  construction  all  over  the  Nation 
is  slated  for  cuts  of  75  percent.  He  lopped 
$1  billion  off  aid  to  education,  including 
the  Nation's  libraries  in  efforts  to  cut 
budgets.  Aid  to  arts  and  humanities  has 
been  cut  to  the  bone.  Now  19  research 


centers,  seven  of  which  specialize  in  chil- 
dren's diseases,  will  have  to  close  their 
doors  because  of  such  cutbacks. 

But  agricultural  subsidies  remain  un- 
touched, as  fat  farmers  grow  fatter.  ABM 
marches  ahead,  untouched.  AMSA,  a 
proposed  new  manned  bomber,  feels  no 
raeor  edge  of  a  budget  cutter's  knife. 

Yet  our  park  system  is  expendable. 
Future  recreation  needs  for  an  expand- 
ing, exploding  population  are  to  be  ig- 
nored and  .'^hoved  under  the  national  rug, 
along  with  pollution  problems  which 
make  people  flee  citie.s  in  search  of 
cleaner  environments  in  the  first  place. 
When  the  Congress  itself  takes  the  initia- 
tive and  orders  action,  providing  neces- 
sary funds,  the  President  takes  it  upon 
liimself  to  order  that  these  funds  re- 
main unused  in  the  people's  interest.  The 
intent  of  Congress  is  ignored.  Our  peo- 
ple's needs  are  heaved  away  with  a  fine 
disregard  for  tomorrow's  problems.  Hopes 
for  future  recreational  development  go 
aglimmering. 

I  wonder  what  the  response  would  have 
been  had  interests  of  the  people  been 
replaced  by  those  of  United  States  Steel. 
General  Motors.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Chase 
Manila ttan  Bank. 

Congress  must  act  to  override  this  de- 
cision, insuring  that  in  spite  of  the  Pres- 
ident's action,  the  people's  future  recrea- 
tional needs  will  be  at  least  partially  met. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  mianimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Pttlton  of  Pennsylvania  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  to- 
day, on  account  of  ofQcial  business  ac- 
companying the  President  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  <  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee,' .  for  today, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  HosMER,  for  1  week,  on  account  of 
illness  in  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RoDiNo.  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  "at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia  i ,  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fallon,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rivers,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  20  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 22. 

Mr.  Schwengel  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Burke  of  Florida),  for  20  minutes,  on 
September  22,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EMIli 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to; 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  during  gen- 
eral debate  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
681. 

Mr.  Saylor  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Mahon  and  to  include  certain 
tables  and  printed  matter  involving  a 
summary  review  of  the  1970  budget 

Mr.  Albert  immediately  following  pas- 
sage of  House  Joint  Resolution  681  today, 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  to  extend  his 
remarks  following  those  of  Mr.  Cramer 
on  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  6508 
today. 

•  Ttie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr   Dent. 

BlAGGI. 

Brademas  in  six  instances. 

Baring. 

Nix. 

Mr.  Stuckey  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Garmatz. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Delaney  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  DE  la  Garza  in  two  instances. 

Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Eilberg. 

Nichols. 

Daddario. 

Hungate. 

Meeds  in  two  instances. 

Charles  H.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Fisher  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Udall  in  eight  instances. 

White  in  two  instances. 

Rivers  in  two  instances. 

Farbstein  in  five  instances. 

Edmondson  in  two  instances. 
I  The  following  Members   lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  Fish. 

GUDE. 

Springer  in  three  instances. 

QuiE. 

Meskill. 

Bush  in  three  instances. 

Conte. 
Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  RoBisoN. 

PiRNiE  in  two  instances. 

ASHBROOK. 

Taft  in  two  instances. 

WiDNALL. 

Rhodes. 

Michel  in  two  instances. 

Hogan. 

MiZELL. 

roudebush. 
Schadeberc. 
Brown  of  Ohio. 
Goldvvater. 

MCEWEN. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California. 
Mr.  Whitehurst. 
Mr.  Shriver  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Reid  of  New  York  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  CowGER. 
Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 
Ixistances. 
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SENATE    ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

S.  728.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Richard 
L.  scbumaker,  U.S.  Army. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.m.i,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Fiiday, 
September  19,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1158.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treausry,  transmitting  the  third  semi- 
annual report  on  (1)  U.S.  purchases  and 
sales  of  gold  and  the  state  of  the  U.S.  gold 
stock  and  (2)  International  Monetary  Fund 
discussions  on  the  evolution  of  the  inter- 
national monetary  system:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1159.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  progress  and  problems  relating  to 
improvement  of  Federal  agency  accounting 
systems  as  of  December  31.  1968;  to  the 
C-ommlttee  on   Government  Operations. 

1160.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  economic  assistance  funds  Improperly 
used  to  finance  vehicles  for  defense  require- 
ments. Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Department  of  State;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

1161.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
an  application  by  the  Water  Supply  &  Stor- 
age Co.  of  Fort  Collins.  Colo  .  for  a  loan 
under  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act 
(70  Stat.  1044.  as  amended,  71  Stat.  48), 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4(c) 
of  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DULSKI;  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Postal  Systems  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces.  San  Francisco  Critique  (Rept. 
No.  91-496).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STEED.  Committee  of  Conference. 
H.R.  11582  (Rept.  No.  91-497).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  Button, 
Mr.     Byrne     of     Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
Daniels    of    New    Jersey,    Mr.    Farb- 
stein,  Mr.   Friedel,   Mr.   Gallagher, 
Mr.  Garmatz,  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Koch. 
and  Mr.  Mikva)  : 
HR  13870.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XII  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  provide,  under  the 
urban   property   protection    and    reinsurance 
program,  for  direct  Federal  insurance  against 


losses  to  habltatlonal  property  for  which  In- 
surance Is  not  otherwise  available  or  Is  avail- 
able only  at  excessively  surcharged  rates,  to 
make  crime  insurance  mandatory  under  such 
program,  to  provide  assistance  to  homeowners 
to  aid  In  reducing  the  causes  of  excessive  sur- 
charges, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Bv  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah : 
H.H    13871.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  10  percent 
across-the-board  Increase  in  the  benefits  pay- 
able thereunder,  with  subsequent  cost-of-liv- 
ing increases  in  such  benefits,  and  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
for   cost-of-Uvlng   adjustments   In  social   se- 
curity  taxes   in   order   to    assure    continuing 
financing  for  such  Increases  m  benefits;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PISH: 
H  R.  13872.   A   bill   to   afford   protection  to 
the  public  from  offensive  Intrusion  into  their 
homes  through  the  postal  service  of  sexually 
oriented  mall  matter,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  13873.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  penal- 
ties for  the  unlawful  transportation  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  and  to  make  it  unlawful  to  solicit 
the  assistance  of  or  use  a  person  under  the 
age  of  18  in  the  unlawful  trafficking  of  any 
such  drug;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.R.  13874.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  provide  for 
the  uniform  application  of  the  position  clas- 
sification and  general  schedule  pay  rate  pro- 
visions of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  all 
employees  of  the  Selective  Service  System; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Bv  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  i  for  himself, 
Mr.     Adair,     Mr.     Tapt,     and     Mr. 

Tl'NNET)   : 

H.R  13875.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  certain  active 
duty  for  training  to  be  counted  as  active  duty 
for  purposes  of  entitlement  to  educational 
benefits  under  chapter  34  of  such  title;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr  HAYS; 
H.R  13876  A  bill  to  amend  title  V^II  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

BvMr.  NIX; 
H  R  13877.  A  bill  requiring  a  review  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  of  certain  reports  on 
the  Delaware  River  ports;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
H.R.  13878.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  be  used  for  the  elimination  of 
certain  rail-highway  grade  crossings  in  the 
State  of  Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  13879.    A    bill    to    provide    additional 
benefits   for   optometry    officers   of   the   uni- 
formed services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By    Mr.    ASPINALL    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Saylor)  : 
H.R  13880.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  National 
Historic  Site,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr    BETTS    (for  himself   and   Mr. 
Mosher)  ; 
HR.  13881.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  survey  of 
the   Huron   River   and   tributaries.   Ohio,   in 
the  interest  of  flood  control  and  allied  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  13882.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  survey  of 

the  Vermilion  River  and  tributaries.  Ohio. 

in  the  interest  of  flood  control  and  allied 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr   DORN; 

H.R   13883.   A   bill    to   amend   the   Internal 


Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  to  a  taxpayer 
supporting  a  dependent  who  Is  mentally 
retarded;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

H  R  13884  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  10  percent 
across-the-board  increase  in  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr    FOLEY: 
H.R.  13885.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade  cen- 
sus of  population  in  the  year  1975  and  every 
10   years   thereafter:    to   the   Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr     GOLDWATER; 
HR    13886    A  bill  to  establish   the   Presi- 
dents Award  for  Distinguished  Law  Enforce- 
ment Service;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.   GREEN  of  Pennsylvania    <for 
himself.   Mr.    Barrett.    Mr     Biester. 
Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr    Ca- 
Hiix.  Mr.  CouGHLiN.  Mr   Eilberc,  Mr. 
HtJNT.     Mr.     Nix.     Mr.     Roth.     Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Wat- 
kins,  and  Mr.  Williams  I  : 
HR    13887    A  bill  requiring  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  review  certain  reports  on  the 
Delaware  River  ports;   to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 
H.R.  13888    A  bill  to  amend  the  antitrust 
laws  to  provide  that  the  refusal  of  nonprofit 
blood  banks  and  of  hospitals  and  physicians 
to  obtain  blood  and  blood  plasma  from  other 
blood  banks  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  acts 
in  restraint  of  trade,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H  R.    13889.    A   bill    providing    lor   Federal 
railroad  safety;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STOKES. 
HR.  13890.  A  bill  to  reinforce  the  Federal 
System   by  strengthening  the   personnel  re- 
sources of  State  and  local  governments,  to 
improve    intergovernmental    cooperation    In 
the  administration  of  grant-in-aid  programs, 
to  provide  grants  for  Improvement  of  State 
and   local   personnel   administration,  to   au- 
thorlze  Federal  assistance  in  training  State 
and   local   employees,   to   provide   grants   to 
State  and  local  governments  for  training  of 
their  employees,  to  authorize  interstate  com- 
pacts for  personnel  and  training  activities,  to 
facilitate  the  temporary  asslgnnient  of  per- 
sonnel between  the  Federal  Government  and 
State  and  local  governments,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor 

By  Mr  UD.-iLL: 
H.R.  13891.  A  bill  to  promote  the  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
by  modernizing  practices  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment relating  to  the  inspection  of  per- 
sons, merchandise,  and  conveyances  moving 
into,  through,  and  out  of  the  United  States. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr  BROTZMAN  (for  himself.  Mr 
Denney.  Mr.  Friedel.  Mr.  Cowger, 
Mr  Weicker.  Mr  Dices.  Mr.  Wold, 
Mr.    Nelsen,    Mr.    Carter,    and    Mr. 

LOWENSTEIN)  ; 

H.J.  Res.  904.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  display  in  the  Capitol  Building  of  a 
portion  of  the  moon;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr    BROWN  of  California: 

H.J.  Res.  905.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  the  period 
April  20  through  April  25.  1970.  as  "School- 
bus  Safety  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I 

By  Mr.  DORN:  I 

H.J.  Res.  906.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  April 
20  through  April  25,  1970.  as  'Schoolbus 
Safety  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Judi- 
ciary. 
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By  Mr.  RAILSBACK   (fcr  himself.  Mr. 

Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr  Hansen  of 

Idaho,   Mr.   Mbskill,   Mr.   Whalin. 

Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen, 

Mr.  Taft.  and  Mr.  Cowger)  : 

H  J.    Res.    )07.   Joint  resolution   proposing 

an   amendment   to   the   Constitution   of   the 

United   States  to  provide   that  the  right   to 

vote  in  Federal  e'ectlons  shall  not  be  denied 

en  account  of  age  to  persons  who  are  18  years 

cf  age  cr  older;    to   the   Committee   on   the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr    WHITEHURST: 
H  J.  Res.  908    Joint  rssolutlon  to  provide 
fcr  the  issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp 
In  commemcratlon  of  Senatcr  Everett  Mc- 
Kinley  Dlrksen:   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office   and   Civil   Service. 
By   Mr    BINGHAM: 
H.    Ccn.   Res.    366.    Concurrent   rasolution 
fcr  humane  trsatment  and  early  release  of 
Amer.can   prisoners   of   war  held   by  North 
Vietnam:     to    the    Committee    on    Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.  Con.  Res.  367.  Concurrsnt  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  cf  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  cf  United  Na- 
tions Day  as  a  permanent  International 
hcy^^y;     to     the     Committee     on     Foreign 

Affairs. 


By  Mr.  REES: 
H.  Res.  552  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  U.S.  ratification  of  the  Conven- 
tions on  Genocide,  Abolition  of  Forced  Labor. 
Political  Rights  of  Women,  and  Freedom  of 
Association;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
AffRlrs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AlTD  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr,  ADDABBO : 

a  R.  13892.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aurora 
Matla  Moranta;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 

a.R.  138C3.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas 
Praiicls  Canny;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 

a.R.  13804.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Roaencia  Herminla  Nlcto  end  her  minor  son, 
Pcmar.d  Javier  Nleto  Rodriguez;  to  the  Com- 
mictee  on  the  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD : 

a.R.  13895.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Mafia  Elol£a  Pardo  Hall;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


HR.  13896.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Mauro 
Pereyra  and  his  wife,  Pausta;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  PELLY : 

HR.  13897.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Soledad  dela  Cruz;  to  the  Committee  on  ilie 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  TIERNAN: 

HR.  li3898.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlini- 
trios  Covosdls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlclary. 

HR.  13899.  A  bill  for  the  relef  of  Radha 
Majuaidar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 

H.  Res  553.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
H  R.  13830.  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
GenlECo  Technology  Corp."  to  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Claims  In  accord- 
ance with  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code;  to  the  C>jmmittee  cii 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

254.  By  the  SPE.'^KER:  Petition  of  the  Cuy 
Council.  Stanton.  Calif.,  relative  to  the  pro- 
posed expansion  of  the  Los  Alamltos  Naval 
Air  Station,  Los  Alamltos.  Calif.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Armed  Services. 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  George  D. 
AncEN,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Vermont. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  L.  R.  El- 
son,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  with  each  new  day  we 
thank  Thee  for  the  call  to  serve  Thee  in 
all  of  life's  vocations,  but  especially  for 
the  stewardship  of  office  in  this  Chamber. 
Give  understanding,  humility,  and  char- 
ity to  those  who  in  Thy  name,  and  for 
the  Nation's  sake,  are  entrusted  with 
power  to  act  for  the  Republic  in  this 
place.  Keep  ever  before  them  the  high 
vision  of  Thy  kingdom  and  the  abiding 
truth  that  while  the  pressing  problems 
require  economic  and  political  solutions, 
all  deeper  human  needs  are  moral  and 
spiritual.  Give  them  open  ears,  quick  to 
hear  the  whisper  of  Thy  word,  and  hearts 
tuned  to  the  unseen  presence  which  en- 
folds us,  supports  us,  and  lights  the  path- 
way of  life's  changing  scenes.  In  the 
name  of  Him  who  is  the  light  of  the 
world.  Amen. 


^ElSi ATE— Thursday,  September  18,  1969 


THE  .TOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
■Wednesday,  September  17,  1969,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the  swear- 
ing in  of  our  new  Member,  the  distin- 
guished Senator-designate  from  Illinois, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  a  time 
limitation  of  3  minutes  on  statements 
therein. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  a  communication  to  the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Sen.^te, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC.  September  18,  1969. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  George  D.  Aiken,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Vermont,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my   absence. 
Richard  B.  Rtjssell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  AIKEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE 
GOVERNOR  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  note  the  presence  in  the  Chamber, 
in  the  minority  leader's  seat,  of  the  very 
distinguished  Governor  of  Illinois,  Rich- 
ard B.  Ogilvie. 


State  of  Illinois. 
ExECtrrrvE  Department, 

Springfield.  III. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Stales: 
This  is  to  certify  that,  pursuant  to  the 
power  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Illinois.  I.  Richard  B.  Ogilvie.  the  Governor 
of  said  State,  do  hereby  appoint  Ralph  TXler 
Smith  a  Senator  from  said  State  to  represent 
said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
until  the  vacancy  therein  caused  bv  tiie 
death  of  the  Honorable  Everett  McKinlcy 
Dxricsen  Is  filled  by  election  as  provided  by 
law. 

Witness;  His  Excellency,  our  Governcr, 
Richard  B.  Ogilvie,  and  our  Seal  hereto  af- 
fixed at  Springfield,  Illinois,  this  seventeentU 
day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine 

Richard  B.  Ocn-viK, 

Gotemor. 

I  SEAL  1 

By  the  Governor 

Paui.  Powell. 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  the  Senator-designate  will  pre- 
sent himself  at  the  desk,  the  oath  of 
office  will  be  administered  to  him. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois,  escorted  by  Mr. 
Percy,  advanced  to  the  desk  of  the  Vice 
President;  the  oath  prescribed  by  law  was 
administered  to  him  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore;  and  he  subscribed  to 
the  oath  in  the  official  oath  book. 

I  Applause,  Senators  rising.  I 


SENATOR  FROM  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  present 
the  certificate  of  appointment  of  the 
Honorable  Ralph  T.  Smith  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  certificate  of  appointment  will 
be  read. 

Itie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  260),  as  follows: 
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Resolved.  That  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Smith)  be  and  he  is  hereby  assigned  to 
service  on  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  and  he  is  hereby  also  as- 
signed to  service  on  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  brief 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
for  the  purpose  of  greeting  our  new  col- 
league from  Illinois. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  <at  12  o'clock  and  6  min- 
utes p.m.! .  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  tht  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  12  o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.. 
the  Senate  reassembled,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Al- 
len in  the  chair  > . 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  t.uring  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimotis  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  nom- 
inations on  the  Executive  Calendar  will 
be  stated. 


AGENCY   FOR   INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Joel  Bernstein,  of  Illinois,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  and  the  nomi- 
nation of  Ernest  Stem,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Administra- 
tor of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  tliat  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 


COMMODITY   CREDIT 
CORPORATION 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Tliomas  K.  Cowden,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


NATIONAL    SCIENCE     FOUNDATION 
ACT   AMENDMENTS   OF    1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  276.3.  1857. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'S.  1857' 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  activities 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  pui- 
suant  to  Public  Law  87-507.  as  amended. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Sen- 
ate proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970. 
to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  powers  and  du- 
ties under  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  and  under  title  IX 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Ace  ot 
1958.  out  of  any  money  m  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated.  $487,150,000. 

Sec.  2.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
authority  provided  in  section  1  shall  remain 
available  lor  obligation,  for  expenditures,  or 
for  obligation  and  expenditure,  for  such  pe- 
riod or  periods  as  may  be  specified  in  Acts 
making  such  appropriations 

Sec.  3  Section  14  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950.  as  amended  by  Pub- 
lic Law  90-^07  (82  Stat  360  .  is  amended  by 
adding  to  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
subsection: 

■•(II  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  authorization  of  any  appropri- 
ation to  the  Foundation  shall  expire  ( unless 
an  earlier  expiration  is  specifically  provided  i 
at  the  close  of  the  third  fiscal  year  following 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  authorization 
was  enacted,  to  the  extent  that  such  appro- 
priation has  not  theretofore  actually  been 
made." 

Sec  4  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$2,500.  for  official  reception  and  representa- 
tion expenses  upon  the  approval  or  authority 
of  the  Director,  and  his  determination  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  upon  the  accounting 
officers  of  the  Government. 

Sec  5.  In  addition  to  such  sums  as  are 
authorized  by  section  1  hereof,  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  expenses  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Incurred  outside  the  United  States  to  be 
paid  for  in  foreign  currencies  which  the 
Treasury  Department  determines  to  be  ex- 
cess to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States. 


Sec  6  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1&./0. 
or  any  other  provisions  of  law.  the  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  shall 
keep  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nauts of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  the  Senate  fully  and  currently  informed 
with  respect  to  all  of  the  activities  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

Sec  7.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  Amenflments 
of  1969." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
ask  a  question  before  the  bill  is  passed. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  inquire  what  changes  were  made  from 
last  year  in  the  bill,  if  any,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  only  real  change 
is  represented  by  an  increase  of  $150,000 
over  the  administration's  request.  There 
were  some  overall  reductions  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  because  of  in- 
complete testimony  on  the  Arecibo  proj- 
ect, which  was  restored  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Funds 
were  also  cut  out  for  certain  language 
translations  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  in  the  House,  which  were  re- 
stored upon  the  receipt  of  additional  in- 
formation. The  total  fimding  was  in- 
creased by  some  $150,000  over  the 
authorization  as  requested,  as  I  men- 
tioned. Basically,  there  is  no  other  fun- 
damental change. 

There  have  been  some  alterations  and 
changes  in  the  language  of  the  act  in 
order  to  give  it  new  direction,  but  in 
terms  of  the  basic  authorization  there 
was  no  substantial  change. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wish  to  inquire  what 
the    new  direction"  is. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  the  language 
here.  It  is  the  language  that  was  in- 
corporated a  year  ago.  and  I  will  go 
through  it  if  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
wishes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  is  the  same  as  last 
year? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator one  final  question.  'What  is  the  de- 
termination of  the  committee  with  re- 
spect to  the  Arecibo  project  and  the 
money  to  be  spent  in  refurbishing  in  con- 
nection therewith? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  if  there  was 
any  project  hea\-ily  questioned  it  was 
the  Arecibo  project.  The  House  fotmd 
in  their  hearings,  that  the  improvements 
requested  were  not  justified,  and  they 
struck  them  out.  We  restored  it.  I  think 
the  record  is  better  now  than  before,  and 
we  hope  that  in  conference  we  will  pre- 
vail. However,  this  was  one  area  in  which 
there  was  a  close  question. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  This  would  be  in  con- 
ference if  the  bill  passes  in  its  present 
form? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
on  July  1.  1969.  unanimously  voted  to 
report  S.  1857.  which  would  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1970  in  the 
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amount  of  $487,150,000.  The  bill  would 
also  authorize  NSF  to  spend  overseas  an 
additional  $3  million  in  excess  foreign 
currencies,  largely  for  the  translation  of 
important  foreign  scientific  documents 
into  English.  Thus,  the  total  amount 
which  would  be  provided  by  the  bill  for 
NSF's  activities  in  fiscal  year  1970  is 
$490,150,000.  There  is.  in  addition.  $10 
million  already  authorized  by  Public  Law 
89-688  for  the  national  sea  grant  pro- 
gram, bringing  NSF's  total  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1970  to  $500,150,000. 

The  job  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation is  to  maintain  the  Nation's 
strength  and  leadership  In  science  and 
engineering,  through  the  support  of  re- 
search and  of  education.  To  accomplish 
this  broad  mission,  the  Foundation  each 
year  awards  thousands  of  grants,  con- 
tracts, and  fellowships  to  colleges  and 
universities,  nonprofit  scientific  orga- 
nizations, and  individual  scientists, 
teachers,  and  students  throughout  all  of 
the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  fiscal  year  1968,  for  example. 
NSF. awarded  8,795  grants  and  contracts 
4or  a-total  of  $487,352,000.  The  report 
accompanying  this  bill.  Report  91-285, 
lists  these  grants  and  contracts  by  State 
and  by  institution  on  pages  17  to  26. 

These  grant  and  contract  funds  pro- 
vide support  for  a  wide  diversity  of  re- 
search projects  and  programs  in  all  of 
the  scientific  disciplines,  and  for  educa- 
tional improvement  at  every  level  of 
learning,  from  elementary  school  science 
through  advanced,  postdoctoral  study. 

The  Foundation  plans  to  use  the  pro- 
posed fiscal  year  1970  authorization 
of  $490,150.000 — excluding  sea  grant 
funds — as  follows:  $248,600,000  for  sci- 
entific research:  $112,500,000  for  science 
education;  $69,000,000  for  institutional 
support  of  colleges  and  universities:  $22,- 
000,000  for  extending  the  use  of  com- 
puters in  research  and  education:  $18,- 
000,000  for  science  information  and  in- 
ternational science  activities;  $17,000,000 
for  program  development  and  manage- 
ment; and  $3,050,000  for  planning  and 
policy  studies. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
■Welfare  reached  its  unanimous  recom- 
mendation on  this  bill  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  public  record  developed 
by  its  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  chairman.  Appear- 
ing as  witnesses  before  our  subcommittee 
at  a  hearing  on  May  7,  1969,  were  Dr.  Le- 
land  J.  Haworth,  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  Dr.  Philip 
Handler,  Chairman  of  the  National 
Science  Board  and  then  president-elect 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Subsequent  to  the  hearing,  the  subcom- 
mittee prepared  49  detailed  questions  on 
NSF's  1970  budget,  to  which  the  Foun- 
dation provided  extensive  and  responsive 
replies.  The  record  also  includes  pre- 
pared statemeiits  from  various  interested 
parties  within  the  scientific  community, 
and  a  number  of  background  documents 
which  serve  to  illuminate  important  re- 
lated issues.  In  addition,  full  use  was 
made  of  the  comprehensive  record  de- 
veloped in  9  days  of  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Science.  Research, 
and  Development  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


BACKGROUND 

The  authorization  hearings  our  sub- 
committee held  on  the  NSF  budget  were 
the  first  held  in  the  Senato  since  1950, 
when  the  NSF  was  established.  In  a  sense 
they  marked  a  historic  moment  in  the 
course  of  Federal  support  of  scientific 
affairs.  They  signal  a  new  maturity  for 
American  science — one  of  new  challenges 
and  new  responsibilities. 

By  American  science,  I  do  not  mean  the 
vast  accumulation  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge we  have  available  to  us.  This  ac- 
cumulation, drawn  from  basic  research, 
is  abBolutely  indispensable  to  our  future. 
But  I  do  mean  the  scientific  enterprise — 
the  creation  and  application  of  our  scien- 
tific knowledge  to  the  common  concerns 
and  felt  needs  of  the  Nation  and  the 
world. 

Where  we  as  a  Nation  have  focused 
our  scientific  and  technical  attentions, 
we  have  made  awesome  steps:  Compu- 
ters, satellites,  men  on  the  moon,  elec- 
tron microscopes,  jet  airplanes,  artificial 
organs — these  and  other  achievements 
would  astonish  our  grandfathers. 

But  there  are  many  areas  where  we 
have  not  focused  our  scientific  and  tech- 
nical resources.  Let  me  just  cite  a  few  ex- 
amples turned  up  during  our  hearings: 

Millions  of  people  go  hungry  each  day. 
Yet  in  recorded  history  we  have  intro- 
duced no  new  major  foodstuff.  Mankind 
all  across  the  world  relies  basically  upon 
corn,  rice  and  wheat.  We  should,  over 
tlie  long  term,  look  for  new  opportunities 
for  foodstuff  cultivation,  to  help  feed 
the  hungry  peoples  both  in  this  coimtry 
and  abroad. 

Air  and  water  pollution  plague  both 
our  country  and  the  other  technologically 
advanced  nations  of  the  world.  Yet  the 
chemistry  and  physics  of  air  pollution 
are  not  well  understood;  nor  are  the 
biological  processes  of  water  pollution. 
Until  they  are,  we  can  only  wonder 
whether  our  antipollution  efforts  will 
be  as  successful  as  they  might  otherwise 
be. 

Solutions  to  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation and  increased  air  congestion 
problems  seem  to  elude  us.  But  would 
they  elude  us  still  if  we  focussed  our  en- 
ergies on  them? 

Dr.  Philip  Handler  told  our  subcom- 
mittee: 

Population  control  is  surely  the  largest 
single  issue  facing  mankind. 

Yet.  as  he  pointed  out,  our  knowledge 
of  reproductive  physiology  is  scanty. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  areas  to 
which  we  should  turn  our  scientific  and 
technical  resources.  They  are  areas  in 
which  the  NSF  has  for  nearly  20  years 
been  funding  basic  research  and  assist- 
ing to  train  skilled  personnel.  Without 
the  basic  knowledge,  we  would  face  an 
enormous  task.  As  it  is,  we  must  focus 
our  attention  on  the  problem  and  apply 
the  basic  knowledge. 

But  this  will  be  difficult  so  long  as  the 
scientific  enterprise  is,  in  Dr.  Jerome 
Wiesner's  words,  "in  a  state  of  disarray." 

This  disarray  is  the  result  of  both  ex- 
isting or  planned  budget  cuts,  as  well  as 
uncertainty  over  future  funding  levels. 
Research  into  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal matters  must  have  some  funding  con- 
tinuity if  it  is  to  succeed. 
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This  is  the  genesis  of  our  subcommit- 
tee's actions  on  the  authorization  re- 
quest. While  our  recommended  authori- 
zation of  $490,150,000  Is  $150,000,000 
more  than  the  administration's  request 
to  the  Congress — to  provide  for  expan- 
sion of  the  promising  State  science  policy 
planning  program — the  authorization  is 
still  almost  $118  million  less  than  the 
oii^inal  NSF  request  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  The  amouiit  originally  re- 
quested, $608  million,  was  reduced  by 
the  Johnson  administration  down  to  the 
.?490  milhon  level. 

On  April  18.  1969,  after  completing  its 
own  review,  the  Nixon  administration 
recommended  to  the  Congress  that  the 
NSF  budget  remain  at  the  $490  million 
level,  despite  widespread  cuts  in  most 
other  Goverhment  programs.  This  de- 
cision to  keep  the  NSF  budget  intact  at 
a  time  of  extreme  fiscal  stringency  re- 
flects the  importance  attached  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  to  adequate  fimding  for 
NSF. 

In  eflfect,  the  $490,150,000  authoriza- 
tion recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  will  merely 
restore  the  Foimdation's  fimding  to  its 
level  of  2  years  ago,  when  its  appropria- 
tion was  S495  million.  Even  with  this 
amount,  however,  NSF  will  actually  have 
less  money  in  fiscal  year  1970  to  support 
scientific  research  and  engineering  than 
it  had  in  fiscal  year  1968.  This  results 
from  first,  the  trend  toward  more  com- 
plex research,  requiring  more  sophisti- 
cated and  expensive  instriunentation : 
second,  overall  inflation:  third,  recently 
assiuned  responsibihty  by  NSF  for  spe- 
cific research  activities  formerly  sup- 
ported by  other  agencies  (primarily  the 
Department  of  Defense)  totaling  $19 
million  in  1970;  and  foiu-th,  increasing 
growth  in  research  and  education.  For 
example,  the  total  niunber  of  doctorate 
degrees  awarded  by  U.S.  universities  in 
1970  will  be  25  percent  higher  than  the 
number  awarded  in  1968. 

Thus,  with  the  authorization  recom- 
mended in  this  bill,  the  Foimdation  will 
be  barely  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
mounting  pressures  of  urgent  national 
demands  for  research  and  education  in 
science  and  engineering.  And  it  is  clearly 
in  the  national  interest  that  NSF  does 
manage,  at  the  very  minimum,  to  keep 
pace  with  those  demands. 

The  various  programs  of  the  National 
Science  Foimdation  are,  for  the  most 
part,  undramatic  and  not  generally  un- 
derstood by  the  layman.  But  their  im- 
portance to  the  national  security  and 
welfare  must  not  be  underestimated. 
While  the  specific  value  of  particular 
scientific  projects  cannot  be  measured 
accurately,  the  general  value  of  overall 
scientific  advance  can  be  predicted  with 
some  confidence — continued  prosperity 
and  progress  for  our  society.  The  reser- 
voir of  scientific  knowledge,  tecluiical 
know-how,  and  skilled  professional  man- 
power, developed  with  the  assistance  of 
NSF's  programs,  provides  the  Nation 
with  resources  of  incalculable  value. 
These  resources  strongly  influence  all 
other  national  programs — from  national 
security  and  economic  growth,  to  better 
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education,  health,  and  well-being  for  all 
our  citizens. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  recognize 
that  scientific  progress  is  not  a  spigot 
which  can  be  turned  on  and  off  again 
at  will.  Scientific  research  requires  an 
unusually  high  degree  of  continuity. 
Major  fluctuations  in  scientific  programs 
and  projects  disrupt  and  impede  prog- 
ress in  science  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  would  be  the  case  in  most  other 
fields. 

Similarly,  the  effective  development  of 
scientific  and  engineering  manpower  de- 
mands a  high  degree  of  continuity  in 
educational  programs  and  opportunities. 
If  undergraduate  and  graduate  students, 
and  even  young  postdoctoral  scientists, 
must  interrupt  their  education  in  sci- 
ence and  engineering  for  lack  of  oppor- 
tunities, it  is  rare  that  they  can  ever 
return  to  such  arduous  intellectual  pur- 
suits in  the  future.  Tlius,  their  previous 
educational  investment  is  largely  wasted, 
and  the  Nation  loses  their  creative,  pro- 
ductive potential  for  the  future. 

A  failure  to  restore  tlie  Foundation's 
funding  to  its  level  of  2  years  ago  is  also 
likely  to  cause  irreparable  damage  to  the 
Nation's  universities  and  colleges.  The 
severe  budget  cuts  and  expenditure  limi- 
tations in  fiscal  year  1969  have  already 
caused  considerable  damage.  Thus  far. 
our  institutions  have  been  able  to 
weather  the  storm,  through  temporary- 
deferral  of  capital  expenditures,  and 
through  the  continuing  availability  of 
funds  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1968. 
Such  measures,  however,  cannot  be  fur- 
ther relied  upon  to  avert  disaster  in  fis- 
cal year  1970.  Consequently,  if  NSF 
funding  is  not  restored  to  its  previous 
level,  the  damage  to  the  Nation's  col- 
leges and  universities — which  constitute 
one  of  the  countrj-'s  most  valuable  re- 
sources— will  probably  prove  irreparable. 

It  is  for  these  compelling  reasons  that 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  unanimously  reported  S.  1857. 
The  importance  of  this  bill  can  be  more 
fully  seen  by  placing  the  matter  in  his- 
torical perspective. 

HISTORY 

Before  the  mid- 19th  century,  national 
strength  was  primarily  based  on  a  coun- 
try's commercial  capabilities,  bolstered 
by  supporting  naval  and  military  power. 
From  the  mid- 19th  to  the  mid-20th  cen- 
turies, the  underlying  sources  of  na- 
tional strengrth  shifted  from  commercial 
capabilities  to  industrial  power.  During 
the  Second  World  War.  for  example,  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  overwhelmed 
their  adversaries  by  marshalling  indus- 
trial might,  despite  America's  unpre- 
pared state  at  the  start  of  the  war. 

In  the  decades  since  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War,  the  sources  of  na- 
tional strength  have  substantially  shifted 
again — from  the  base  of  industrial  power 
to  one  of  scientific  and  technological  ex- 
pertise. This  striking  change  can  be 
seen  most  clearly  in  our  defense  pro- 
grams, which  have  shifted  from  the  mass 
production  of  planes,  ships,  and  tanks  to 
the  research,  development,  and  engi- 
neering of  highly  specialized,  esoteric 
defense  systems.  The  same  sort  of  trans- 


formation has  taken  place  in  the  econ- 
omy at  large,  as  new  technological  prod- 
ucts like  the  transistor  or  the  computer 
created  whole  new  science-based  indus- 
tries, while  the  traditional  methods  of 
producing  goods  increasingly  yield  to  tlie 
inroads  of  automation. 

Thus  science  and  technology  have 
come  to  constitute  the  cornerstone  of 
national  strength  to  such  an  extent  that 
progress  in  these  fields  now  ser\'es  as  a 
major  mark  and  measure  of  interna- 
tional prestige.  The  space  program  is  a 
good  example.  The  unfortunate  fact  that 
science  and  technology  have  not  been 
sufficiently  directed  toward  the  pressing 
social  and  human  problems  of  the  Na- 
tion. I  should  point  out,  does  not  in  any 
way  limit  the  potential  contributions 
these  fields  can  make  toward  resolution 
of  our  problems.  Indeed,  one  of  our  ma- 
jor needs  today  is  to  reorder  national 
priorities  to  assure  the  fullest  and  most 
effective  application  of  our  scientific  and 
technical  knowledge  to  social  and  human 
problems. 

Along  with  the  increasingly  crucial 
role  of  science  in  sustaining  national 
strength,  it  has  become  necessar>-  for  us 
to  place  primary  reliance  on  American- 
developed  scientists  and  the  American- 
developed  scientific  enterprise,  notwith- 
standing the  international  character  of 
scientific  knowledge.  During  the  Second 
World  War,  on  the  other  hand,  we  were 
able  to  draw  on  decades  of  European 
progress  in  fundamental  scientific 
knowledge.  We  were  even  fortunate 
enough  to  have  the  sen-ices  of  many  of 
the  leading  European  scientists,  who  had 
fled  to  America  as  refugees  from  tyranny. 
But  in  the  world  of  today  and  tomorrow, 
we  no  longer  have  available  this  capital 
surplus  of  scientific  knowledge  and  pro- 
fessional manpower. 

RECOMMENDATION 

America's  future  strength  and  success 
in  coping  with  our  unmet  needs  and  so- 
cial problems  must  derive  from  our  own 
scientific  enterprise  and  expertise.  Tlie 
National  Science  Foundation  is  the 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  main- 
taining the  health  of  that  scientific  en- 
terprise in  research  and  education.  Thus 
NSF's  programs  are,  in  a  very  real  sense, 
everj-  bit  as  important  to  the  national 
security  as  those  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  everj-  bit  as  essential  to  the 
resolution  of  our  social  problems  as  the 
programs  of  HEW. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  fully  recognizes  the  necessity  for 
fiscal  restraint,  to  help  counteract  the 
inflationars'  pressures  on  the  economy. 
Nevertheless,  the  committee  unani- 
mously concurred  with  the  decisions  of 
the  Johnson  and  Nixon  administrations 
in  concluding  that  it  is  clearly  in  the 
national  interest  to  restore  the  NSF 
budget  to  its  fiscal  year  1968  level.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  reflect  on  the  extreme  im- 
portance of  NSF's  programs  to  the  Na- 
tion's future,  and  strongly  urge  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  to  provide  the  Founda- 
tion with  an  adequate  level  of  funding 
for  fiscal  year  1970. 

I  have  prepared  as  exhibits  an  expla- 
nation of  how  this  bill  differs  from  the 


House-passed  authorization  bill,  and  an 
excerpt  from  our  committee  report  out- 
lining the  committee's  actions  and  views. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Exhibit   A 
Decisions  of  the  Senate  Labor  Oommittee 
Regarding  NSF  Bvdcet  Items  Cut  bt  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics 
1 .   construction  of  oceanoghaphic  research 
vessel,  s2  million 


House  action 
The  House  Corrunlttee  recommended  defer- 
ring construction  of  this  vessel,  arguing  that 
the  NSF  was  not  completely  using  the  exist- 
ing ships  In  the  fleet,  and  that  NSF  funding 
of  a  new  ship  should  not  be  authorized  dur- 
ing the  same  fiscal  year  that  Congress  was 
considering  the  recommendatlone  of  the 
Commission  on  Marine  Science.  Engineering 
and  Resources. 

Reasons  for  Senate  restoration 
The  potential  resources  and  opportunities 
afforded  manlund  by  the  ocean  environment 
are  enormous  Expanding  our  underetanding 
and  knowledge  of  this  environment  through 
oceanographic  research  is  accordingly  a  na- 
tional research  aim  of  high  priority.  The 
present  research  fleet  of  33  foundation-sup- 
ported ships  includes  19  between  17  and  45 
years  old  These  ships  must  be  replaced  with 
newer  vessels  if  the  nation's  oceanographic 
research  effort  is  merely  to  hold  its  own. 
Any  subsequent  expansion  in  the  effort  de- 
signed to  exploit  future  opportunities  will 
require  the  construction  of  additional  vessels, 
as  well  as  these  replacements  The  present 
fleet  of  33  ships,  operated  by  17  universities 
and  non-profit  institutions,  is  utilized  by  al- 
most 1.000  research  personnel,  1.150  graduate 
students,  and  850  technicians.  In  addition, 
approximately  950  research  and  graduate  stu- 
dent personnel  from  other  institutions  utilize 
these  research  platforms  in  any  given  year. 
Two  of  the  ships  are  operated  a£  national 
facilities,  primarily  for  users  from  other  In- 
stitutions. 

In  response  to  written  Inquiries,  the  Foun- 
dation satisfied  the  committee  that  the  cur- 
rent fleet  is  being  as  effectively  utilized  as 
vessel  and  weather  conditions  permit,  and 
that  due  consideration  Is  being  given  to 
measures  to  facilitate  the  wider  participa- 
tion of  the  academic  community  in  such  re- 
search. 

Irrespective  of  any  Congressional  action 
that  may  result  from  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  on  Marine  Science.  Engi- 
neering and  Resources.  It  is  clear  that  re- 
placements are  urgently  needed  for  the  oldest 
ships  in  the  fleet,  if  the  nation  is  to  mnln- 
taln  its  leadership  in  this  field  and  take  full 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
the  ocean  environment  Accordingly  the  com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  Senate  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  t2  million 
requested  for  construction  of  another  ocean- 
ographic research  vessel. 

2.    ARECIBO,    P.R..    OSSERVATORY,    S3. 300. COO 

House  action 
The  House  Committee  recommended  that 
resurfacing  the  telescope  be  deferred  in  order 
to  curtail  .^pending  In  FY  1970.  and  to  permit 
the  new  Director  of  NSF  to  determine  pri- 
orities in  the  whole  field  of  astronomy  and 
examine  the  Arecibo  facility  within  that 
context. 

Reasons  for  Senate  restoration 

The  field  of  radio  astronomy — the  utiliza- 
tion and  study  of  radio  wavee  to  increase 
man's  understanding  of  the  universe — is  one 
of  the  most  productive  and  promising  fields 
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In  science  today.  As  Is  the  ease  with  basic 
science  investigpatlons  In  general,  a  timetable 
of  specific  practical  results  cannot  be  fore- 
cast for  such  work.  But  If  the  history  of 
science  and  technology  can  be  taken  as  a 
guide,  then  tne  ultimate  benefits  for  man- 
kind are  likely  to  be  considerable — even 
though  they  may  occur  in  ways  that  cannot 
be  envisioned  today. 

Two  years  ago  a  distinguished  panel  of 
experts,  convened  by  NSF  to  set  priorities  for 
radio  astronomy  instruments,  called  for  the 
resurfacing  of  the  Arecibo  reflector  as  a  mat- 
ter of  the  highest  priority.  In  response  to  an 
Inquiry  from  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Di- 
rector of  NSF  stated  on  June  3,  1969  that 
"the  new  Arecibo  surface  is  the  outstanding 
major  Improvement  in  U.S.  radio  astronomy 
capability  which  can  be  done  at  the  lowest 
cost  and  earliest  completion  date."  If  the 
resurfacing  is  deferred  for  one  or  more  years, 
the  effectiveness  of  the  nation's  radio  astron- 
omers would  be  significantly  lowered.  Lack 
of  adequate  instrumentation  would  not  only 
curtail  the  production  of  research  results  in 
this  area,  but  also  might  Induce  trained 
specialists  to  start  leaving  the  field,  and  grad- 
uate students  not  to  enter  It  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Accordingly,  the  committee  recom- 
menfls'  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
*3,3(KrtroO  for  resurfacing  the  reflector  at 
Arecibo,  Puerto  Rico. 

3.     INTERDISCIPLINARY     RESEARCH     PROGRAM, 
SIO    MILLION 

House  action 

The  House  Committee  recommended  that 
this  proposed  new  program  be  cut  $4  million 
(from  $10  million  to  $6  million  i.  The  House 
Committee  believed  that  NSF  should  proceed 
with  discretion  and  support  only  the  most 
promising  proposals  in  this  new  area. 
Reasons  for  Senate  restoration 

This  new  program  has  been  designed  to 
provide  a  means  for  funding  interdisciplinary 
research  on  problems  relevant  to  society. 
Many  of  the  problems  confronting  society  to 
which  science  and  technology  are  especially 
relevant  cannot  be  effectively  approached  on 
narrow  disciplinary  lines.  Resolution  of  these 
problems  requires  the  fusing  together  of 
contributions  from  a  variety  of  fields  in  the 
physical,  biological,  and  social  sciences,  as 
well  as  relevant  professions  such  as  law,  medi- 
cine, and  public  administration.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  broad  approaches  which  are 
necessary  often  cannot  be  appropriately 
sponsored  within  the  scope  and  constraints 
of  particular  mission-oriented  government 
agencies.  Hence  the  need  for  this  new  NSF 
program  to  provide  a  government  focal  point 
for  such  efforts. 

Moreover,  there  Is  a  great  need  to  Involve 
the  universities  more  fully  in  efforts  to  grap- 
ple with  the  pressing  problems  of  society. 
Their  Inadequate  involvement  In  the  past 
has  been  a  major  contributory  factor  to  the 
widespread  student  unrest  prevalent  today. 
This  new  program  will  enable  NSF  to  stimu- 
late the  university  community  to  turn  its 
talents  to  these  sorts  of  problems  in  the 
form  of  coordinated,  interdisciplinary 
projects. 

The  potential  contribution  of  this  pro- 
gram in  providing  society  with  a  foundation 
of  understanding  and  reliable  Information 
from  which  these  problems  can  be  ap- 
proached may  prove  of  inestimable  value  In 
the  critical  years  ahead.  The  unmet  domestic 
needs  of  the  nation  are  so  vast — in  education, 
pollution,  transportation,  urban  affairs,  nu- 
trition, etc. — that  promising  approaches  of 
wide  applicability,  such  as  this  program, 
should  be  pursued  without  undue  delay.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  committee  recommends  that 
the  Senate  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
full  $10  million  requested  for  this  program. 


4.    NATIONAL    REGISTER    OP    SCIENTISTS    AND 
ENGINEERS,    Sl.'ilS.OOO 

House  action 

The  Committee  recommended  deleting 
$245,000  for  expanded  coverage  of  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Scientists  and  Engineers, 
questioning  whether  the  emergency  pre- 
paredness function  of  the  register  was  still  as 
urgent  as  it  was  during  World  War  II  when 
the  register  was  established.  Instead  of  the 
requested  expansion,  the  Committee  recom- 
mended a  study  to  review  the  functions  of 
the  register. 

Reasons  for  Senate  restoration 

The  National  Register  of  Scientists  and  En- 
gineers was  established  during  World  War  II 
to  provide  planning  data  necessary  for  effec- 
tive utilization  of  the  nation's  scientific  and 
engineering  manpower  In  a  time  of  national 
emergency.  Since  the  Foundation  assumed  re- 
sponElblllty  for  the  register  in  1953,  It  has 
updated  the  information  in  it  biennially,  and 
has  used  the  Information  to  perform  various 
studies  of  scientific  and  engineering  per- 
sonnel for  national  science  planning  pur- 
pose*. Although  at  the  time  of  the  last  regis- 
tration in  1968,  the  register  contained  the 
names  of  approximately  50  percent  of  the  sci- 
entists in  the  cotintry,  it  included  only  about 
10  percent  of  the  engineers.  In  the  scheduled 
registration  in  fiscal  year  1970,  the  Founda- 
tion Wishes  to  update  the  register  and  expand 
the  coverage,  primarily  to  include  a  much 
largar  portion  of  the  engineering  community. 

Because  of  their  extensive  training  and 
unique  skills,  the  nation's  scientists  and  en- 
gineers constitute  a  major  national  resovirce 
that  should  be  channeled  in  directions  con- 
sonaht  with  the  national  interest.  While 
the  Committee  endorses  the  recommendation 
of  tlje  House  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics that  NSF  reexamine  the  function 
of  the  register  with  respect  to  emergency 
planning,  the  importance  of  the  register  data 
for  national  science  policy  purposes  is  clear. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  recommends  that 
the  Senate  authorize  the  requested  appropri- 
ation of  $1,315,000  for  National  Register  ac- 
tivity in  FY  1970,  thereby  permitting  the 
planiied  expansion  in  register  coverage. 

ExHiBrr  B 

I.    COMMITTEE    ACTION 

A.  Chronology 
On  April  18,  1969,  Senator  Prouty  intro- 
duced, S.  1856  and  Senator  Kennedy  intro- 
duced S.  1867,  both  bills  intended  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  The  bills  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. On  May  7.  1969,  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  National  Science  Foundation 
conducted  a  hearing  on  the  bills.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  met  In 
executive  session  on  July  1,  1969,  and  unani- 
mously reported  S.  1857,  with  an  amendment 
in  tile  nature  of  a  substitute. 
B.  Summary 

The  purpose  of  S.  1857  is  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Science  Fotmda- 
tion  for  fiscal,  year  1970  in  the  amount  of 
$487,150,000  out  of  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated  and  $3  million  In  for- 
eign currencies  which  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment determines  to  be  in  excess  to  the  nor- 
mal requirements  of  the  United  States.  Since 
$10  million  has  already  been  authorized  for 
the  national  sea-grant  program  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  NSF  (under  Public  Law  89- 
688,  as  amended),  enactment  of  S.  1857 
would  provide  NSF  with  a  total  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1970  of  $500,150,000. 

C  Addition    to    authorization    amount    re- 
quested  {$150,000) 
The  Foundation  originally  requested  $150,- 
000  m  fiscal  year  1970  for  its  State  and  local 


Intergovernmental  science  policy  planning 
program.  The  testimony  and  prepared  state- 
ments for  the  record  pointed  up  the  po- 
tential importance  of  this  program.  In  ef- 
fect the  program  provides  small  amounts  of 
seed  money  to  stlmvUate  and  assist  State 
governments  in  fostering  the  more  effective 
application  of  science  and  technology  in  pro- 
moting progress  within  their  Jurisdictions. 
In  response  to  inquiry  from  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  NSF  indicated  that  it  could  effec- 
tively utilize  an  additional  $150,000  over  the 
origlna?  request.  B-cause  of  the  potential  Im- 
portance of  this  progr.im  and  the  growing 
Interest  among  the  States  in  participating 
in  it,  the  committee  recommends  that  the 
Senate  authorize  appropriations  of  $300,000 
for   this  program   in   fiscal   year   1970. 

D.  Overall  funding  level 
While  the  authorization  of  $487,150,000, 
plus  $3  million  in  excess  foreign  currencies, 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  is  $150,000  more  than 
the  administr.ition  request  to  the  Congress, 
It  is  almost  $118  million  less  than  the  origi- 
nal National  Science  Foundation  request  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Bvidget,  before  it  was  re- 
duced by  the  previous  administration.  In  its 
subsequent  review  of  the  Federal  budget,  the 
present  administration  left  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  budget  item  intact,  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  this  program  to  the 
national  welfare.  In  effect  this  year's  request 
is  an  attempt  to  restore  the  Foundation's 
level  of  2  years  ago,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
table  below. 


Fiscal  year 

Budget  request 

Appropriations 

1966 

$530,000,000 

{479,999,000 

1967 

1968 

l%9 

525,000,000 

526,000,000 

.       . .      500. 000, 000 

479,999.000 
495,000,000 
400,000,000 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare recognizes  the  current  necessity  for  fis- 
cal restraint  to  help  counteract  the  inflation- 
ary Influences  operating  on  the  economy 
Nevertheless,  the  committee  concurs  with  the 
decisions  of  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  ad- 
ministrations in  concluding  that  it  Is  in 
the  national  interest  to  restore  the  NSF 
budget  to  its  fiscal  year  1968  level.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  conclusion  are  as  follows: 

If  the  Senate  approves  the  NSF  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1970  of  $490,150,000,  as 
recommended,  the  Foundation  will  be  barely 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  mounting  pressure 
of  urgent  national  demands  for  research 
and  education  In  science  and  engineering.  It 
is  very  much  in  the  national  interest  that 
NSF  does  manage  at  least  to  keep  pace  with 
those  demands.  Although  the  various  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
are,  for  the  most  part,  undramatlc  and  not 
readily  understood  by  the  layman,  their  po- 
tential importance  to  the  national  security 
and  welfare  should  not  be  underestimated. 
The  reservoir  of  scientific  knowledge,  tech- 
nical know-how,  and  skilled  professional 
manpower  developed  with  the  assistance  of 
those  programs  provides  the  Nation  with 
resources  of  incalculable  value  that  strongly 
influence  the  development  of  all  other  na- 
tional programs,  from  national  security  and 
economic  growth  to  better  education,  health, 
and  well-being  for  all  our  citizens. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  recognized 
that  scientific  progress  is  not  a  spigot  that 
can  be  turned  on  and  off  again  at  will. 
Scientific  research  requires  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  continuity  to  achieve  results  of  maxi- 
mun:  value.  Major  fluctuations  In  scientific 
programs  and  projects  disrupt  and  Impede 
progress  in  science  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  would  be  the  case  in  most  other  fields. 
Similarly  the  effective  development  of  scien- 
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tlflc  and  engineering  manpower  demands  a 
high  degree  of  continuity  In  educational  pro- 
grams and  opportunities.  If  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students,  and  even  young  post- 
doctoral scientists  must  interrupt  their  ed- 
ucation in  science  or  engineering  for  lack  of 
opportunities,  it  is  rare  that  they  can  ever 
return  to  such  arduous  intellectual  pursuits 
in  the  future.  Tlius,  their  previous  educa- 
tional Investment  is  largely  wasted,  and  the 
Nation  loses  their  creative,  productive  poten- 
tial for  the  future. 

It  is  for  these  compelling  reasons  that  the 
committee  recommends  that  the  Senate  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1970  of 
$487,150,000,  plus  $3  million  in  excess  foreign 
currencies. 

E.  Expiration  of  authorizations 
Section  3  of  S.  1857  amends  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950,  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  90-407  (82  Stat.  360 > ,  to  pro- 
vide that  all  outstanding  unfunded  au- 
thorization would  automatically  expire  at 
the  close  of  the  third  fiscal  year  after  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  authorization  was 
enacted. 

F.  Information  for  Congress 
Section  6  of  S.  1857  (which  Is  identical  to 
sec.  6  of  the  House  authorization  bill.  H  R. 
10878)  requires  National  Science  Fovmdation 
to  keep  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Ptibllc  Welfare  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  fully  and  currently 
informed  of  all  the  activities  of  the  Founda- 
tion. The  desirability  of  this  provision  arises 
from  the  unique  status  and  role  of  science 
and  technology  In  our  society.  For  the  lay- 
man— and  when  it  comes  to  science  and 
technology  most  Members  of  Congress  must 
be  viewed  as  laymen — scientific  and  techni- 
cal programs  are  extremely  difficult  to  com- 
prehend. Indeed,  It  was  partially  to  improve 
such  comprehension  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  was  revised  last  year 
to  require  annual  review  by  a  legislative 
committee.  The  committee  believes  this  pro- 
vision for  full  and  current  information  will 
facilitate  this  important  communication 
process  between  the  scientific  community 
and  the  Congress. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Inclusion 
of  section  6  In  the  bill  in  no  way  adversely 
reflects  on  the  past  or  present  record  of  NSF 
in  this  respect.  On  the  contrary,  the  Founda- 
tion, under  Its  two  distinguished  Directors  to 
date,  has  been  exceptionally  helpful  and  co- 
operative In  Its  dealings  with  Congress  In 
general,  and  with  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  In  particular. 

While  it  Is  not  possible  to  foresee  all  the 
circumstances  regarding  which  the  commit- 
tee should  be  kept  Informed,  it  is  possible  to 
identify  certain  Items  of  Interest  to  the  com- 
mittee. Included,  for  example,  are  proposed 
changes  in  the  Foundation's  budget  or  pro- 
grams as  presented  to  the  committee,  con- 
templated transfers  of  projects  or  programs 
from  other  agencies  to  the  Foundation,  or 
major  program  accidents,  and  in  particular 
those  Involving  loss  of  life. 

II.   COMMITTEE  VIEWS 

A.  NSF  sponsorship  of  transferred  projects 
In  fiscal  year  1970,  the  Foundation's  budg- 
et request  includes  $19  million  In  projects 
tiken  over  by  the  Foundation  from  other 
agencies,  primarily  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, because  these  agencies  are  cutting 
back  in  their  support  of  basic  research  in 
astronomy  and  nuclear  and  particle  physics 
as  not  being  directly  relevant  to  their  mls- 
r-ion  requirements. 

The  committee  is  concerned  that  hereto- 
fore it  has  been  the  accepted  policy  that  mis- 
sion agencies  should  supjX)rt  basic  research 
both  to  Improve  the  quality  of  their  work 
and  to  prortde  a  proper  research  base  for 
long-term  mission   objectives.  To  say   that 
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they  are  now  supporting  research  only  most 
relevant  to  their  mlsalons  ImpUes  a  shift  In 
this  policy.  Consequently,  this  action  h«a 
implications  for  the  long-term  support  of 
basic  research  from  a  national  point  of  view, 
and  in  particular  upKjn  the  operations  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation 

The  committee  does  not  intend  to  imply 
that  such  transfers  are  necessarily  detri- 
mental to  the  NSF  mission  and  programs. 
Howeve',  such  transfers  should  not  be  made 
on  an  unquestioning  basis.  Each  proposed 
transfer  should  be  carefully  and  objectively 
examined  to  determine  whether  It  con- 
tributes to,  or  detracts  from,  the  overall  NSF 
program.  As  a  result  of  section  6  of  the  bill, 
the  committee  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  such  transfers  with  NSF  prior  to  their 
approval. 

B.  Scientific  priorities 

The  Nation's  scientific   leadership  is  con- 
fronted with  the  difficult  problem  of  scien- 
tific priorities:  of  choosing  and  periodically 
recasting  the  proper  balance  among  the  Na- 
tion's Investments  In  research,  development, 
and  engineering;  between  basic  and  applied 
research:   and  among  disciplines,  fields,  and 
subflelds  of  science  and  engineering.  As  long 
as  available  funds  and  the  expansion  in  sci- 
entific manpower  kept  pace  with  scientific 
progress,  these  problems  never  became  overly 
pressing.  But  now,  and  through  the  foresee- 
able future,  the  potential  for  scientific  pro- 
gress exceeds  the  anticipated  funds  and  man- 
power  that  will  probably  be  available.  The 
recurring  necessity  for  hard  choices  among 
competing    programs    and    projects — all    of 
which  may  be  desirable  In  themselves— will 
increasingly  characterize  the  scientiflc  enter- 
prise. Insofar  as  such  choices  were  necessary 
in  the  past,  they   were  based   largely    (and 
successfully)    on   the  personal   Judgment   of 
the  Nation's  scientific  leaders    But  the  com- 
plexity of  choice  that  is  Increasingly  charac- 
terizing such  decisions  precludes  reUance  on 
ad  hoc  choices  solely  on  the  basis  of  personal 
judgment.  It  is  imperative  for  NSF  to  con- 
tinue and  Intensify  Its  efforts  to  promote  the 
development  of  more  effective  methods  and 
criteria  for  allocating  scienUflc  resources  on 
a   more    scientific   bftsls.    while   at   the  same 
time  identifvlng  and  delineating  those  fac- 
tors and  decisions  to  be  determined  within  a 
broader  context  of  public  policy  by  the  Na- 
tion's political  leadership. 
C.  Applied  research  in  the  national  interest 
Last  years  revision  to  the  NSF  Act  author- 
ized the  Foundation  to  Initiate  and  support 
applied  research  at  academic  and  other  non- 
profit institutions;  and.  when  so  directed  by 
the  President,  to  support  through  other  ap- 
propriate organizations  (Including  Industrial 
organizations)  applied  scientific  reseach  rele- 
vant to  national  problems  Involving  the  pub- 
lic interest.  Even  prior  to  last  year's  amend- 
ments to  the  act.  NSF  had  effectively  under- 
taken major  national  programs  with  signifi- 
cant  applied   components   in   areas   such   as 
weather    modification    and    the   marine    sci- 
ences. The  committee  recommends  that  NSF 
build  on  its  excellent  record  In  this  regard  by 
taking  whatever  steps  may  be  necessary  to 
prepare  itself  to  respond  effectively  to  future 
Presidential     assignments     or     self-initiated 
programs  of  this  sort   For  example,  it  might 
prove  useful  to  Identify  and  delineate  specific 
areas  In  which  NSF  could  make  important 
contributions  through  such  programs  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  Nation's  unmet  domestic 
needs    and    the    resolution    of    the    pressing 
problems  of  society.  The  pro{X)sed  new  Inter- 
disciplinary    research     program     should,    of 
course,   assist  the  Foundation   in  achieving 
these  objectives. 

D.  Coordination  of  educational  programs 
The  responsibilities  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  cover  a  nimiber  of 
educational  programs  other  than  those  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Science  Foundation. 


Accordingly  the  committee  wishes  to  empha- 
size the  Importance  it  attaches  to  NSF  con- 
tinuing to  maintain  effective  coordination 
regarding  its  educational  programs  with  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

£.  National  distribution  of  support 
Section  3(e)  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Act  provides  that  In  exercising  the 
authority  and  discharging  the  functions  of 
the  statute  in  pursuit  of  the  objective  of 
strengthening  research  and  education  in  the 
sciences,  the  National  Science  Foundation 
shall  "avoid  undue  concentration  of  such  re- 
search and  education."  The  committee  \^■lshes 
to  reemphaslze  Its  concern  that  this  Etlpula- 
tlou  be  adhered  to  by  the  NSF  in  order  that 
all  sections  of  the  Nation  might  equitably 
participate  In  the  strengthening  of  the  sci- 
ences envisioned  by  the  law 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  after 
careful  deliberation.  Congress  revised 
the  National  Science  Foundation's 
organic  statute  by  the  passage  of  Pub- 
lic Law  90-407  in  July  1968.  This  act  as- 
signed new  areas  of  responsibility  to  the 
Foundation,  including  the  authorization 
to  initiate  and  support  applied  research 
in  academic  institutions:  broadened  au- 
thority for  carrying  out  certain  im- 
portant activities  in  international  science 
and  computers  for  research  and  educa- 
tion: and  strengthened  the  Founda- 
tion's organizational  structure. 

In  my  view,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant provision  of  the  1968  act  was  the 
one  relating  to  the  new  channels  of  com- 
munication opened  between  the  NSF  and 
Congress  by  the  requirement  of  an  an- 
nual report  from  the  National  Science 
Board  and  specific  authorizations  for 
Foundtion  appropriations. 

In  accordance  with  this  new  legisla- 
tive framework,  I  introduced  for  the 
adminietration  on  April  18  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Founda- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1970.  At  the  time  I 
remarked  that  it  seemed  desirable  to 
provide  authorization  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Foundation. 

I  considered  this  general  authorization 
important  in  that  it  provides  the  Founda- 
tion the  maximum  degree  of  flexibility  to 
use  its  resources  to  best  fulfill  its 
mandate.  To  lock  In  the  authorizations 
for  appropriations  would  seem  unduly 
restrictive. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  recommendation 
for  a  general  authorization  was  accepted 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  National  Science 
Foundation  'Mr.  Kennedy)  and  is  em- 
bodied in  his  bill.  S.  1857.  now  before  the 
Senate. 

In  addition  to  the  authorization  of  $487 
million  requested  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  its  fiscal  year  1970  activi- 
ties, the  subcommittee  and  full  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  have 
added  an  additional  $150,000  to  expand 
the  Foundation's  State  science  program. 
This  is  a  pilot  program  to  help  States 
and  local  governments  find  ways  to  em- 
ploy science  and  technology  in  solving 
local  problems.  Because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  program  and  the  need  to 
involve  more  States  in  this  effort,  the 
committee  recommended  that  the  pro- 
gram be  expanded.  The  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  in  the  other 
body  made  a  similar  recommendation 
and  additional  authorization. 
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In  addition  to  this  $487,150,000,  S.  1857 
also  authorizes  the  NSF  to  spend  abroad 
up  to  $3  million  in  excess  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies. Al60  the  Foundation  has  been 
previously  authorized  an  additional  $10 
million  for  the  national  sea  grant  pro- 
gram under  Public  Law  89-688.  Thus 
under  S.  1857,  the  Foundation  would 
have  a  total  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1970  of  $500,150,000. 

As  the  committee  report  on  S.  1857 
indicates,  this  amount  is  almost  $118 
million  less  than  the  original  NSF  re- 
quest to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
this  sum  requested  by  both  the  Johnson 
and  Nixon  administrations  is  an  attempt 
to  restore  the  Foundation's  funding  level 
of  2  years  ago  when  the  fiscal  year  1968 
appropriations  were  $495  million. 

The  fiscal  year  1969  appropriations  for 
the  Foundation  amounted  to  only  $400 
million  and  this  cutback  slowed  .scientific 
research  and  education  throughout  our 
Nation. 

If  we  fail  now  to  restore  an  adequate 
level-  of  funding  for  the  Foundation,  I 
fear; -we  will  seriously  impair  our  scien- 
tific education  and  research  capacities. 
I  wish  to  remind  Senators  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  unanimously  con- 
curred with  the  budget  recommendations 
of  both  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  adminis- 
trations aiid  reported  a  bill  to  authorize 
funding  at  a  level  which  only  slightly 
exceeds  the  fiscal  year  1968  expenditures. 

However,  it  is  fruitless  to  argue  for 
this  authorization  measure  without  a 
simultaneous  plea  for  favorable  consid- 
eration of  the  needs  of  the  Foundation 
with  respect  to  appropriations. 

At  this  time  I  urge  not  only  the  pas- 
sage of  this  authorization  measure  but 
full  appropriations  consonant  with  this 
authorization. 

Equally  important  with  the  amount 
of  funds  authorized  and  appropriated 
i  the  manner  in  which  the  funds  are 
spent.  The  committee  report  on  S.  1857 
reemphasizes  the  committee's  concern 
about  the  national  distribution  of  sup- 
port for  science  education  and  research. 
The  language  included  in  the  report  at 
my  request  says; 

Section  3ic)  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  provides  that  in  exercising 
the  authority  and  discharging  the  functions 
of  the  -tatute  in  pursuit  of  the  objective 
of  strengthening  research  and  education  in 
the  sciences,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion shall  "avoid  undue  concentration  of  such 
research  and  education'.  The  Committee 
wishes  to  re-emphasize  its  concern  that  this 
stipulation  be  adhered  to  by  NSF  in  or- 
der that  all  sections  of  the  nation  might 
equitably  participate  in  the  strengthening 
of  the  sciences  envisioned  by  the  law. 

I  feel  this  reemphasis  essential  and  I 
am  reminded  of  a  comment  by  the  late 
Representative  Albert  Thomas,  of  Tex- 
as, during  hearings  on  the  fiscal  year 
1964  NSF  budget.  Referring  to  States 
with  low  numbers  of  fellowship  holdei's 
he  said: 

There  is  not  that  much  difference  in  hu- 
man nature,  gentlemen,  if  you  give  these  peo- 
ple the  same  opportunity,  they  will  go  places 
too. 

Pursuant  to  my  questioning  durini;  this 
subcommittee's  hearings  on  May  7,  Dr. 
Leland  Haworth,  the   Director  of   the 


Foundation,  assured  me  that  the  Foun- 
dation was  proceeding  to  strengthen 
science  departments  in  smaller  imiversi- 
ties  throughout  the  country.  I  trust  that 
the  language  of  the  committee  report  will 
provide  an  additional  stimulus  to  the 
Foundation  to  more  evenly  distribute  its 
support  among  the  States. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks.  I  indicated 
the  beneficial  new  channels  of  communi- 
cation openec'  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1968.  You  will  note 
that  .section  6  of  the  bill  now  before  us 
requires  the  Foundation  to  keep  the  ap- 
propriate committees  in  the  House  and 
Senate  "fully  and  currently  informed" 
with  respect  to  all  of  the  activities  of  the 
Foundation.  As  the  committee  report 
clearly  states,  inclusion  of  this  language 
does  not  imply  any  dissatisfaction  with 
the  past  or  present  i-ecord  of  NSF.  but  in- 
stead authorizes  a  continuing  exchange 
of  infoi'mation  and  close  oversight  of  the 
diverse  activities  of  the  Foundation. 

The  hearings  on  the  authorization  bill 
proved  most  informative.  I  would  be  re- 
miss if  I  failed  to  say  that  the  subcom- 
mittee has  been  characterized  by  har- 
mony and  cooperation.  The  unanimity  of 
our  decision  on  this  bill  reflects  this  mood 
and  our  concurrence  in  the  need  for  ade- 
quate support  of  the  essential  funding 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation.  I 
would  urge  Senators  to  support  the  meas- 
ure and  carefully  consider  the  need  to 
restore  appropriations  for  the  Founda- 
tion to  their  fiscal  year  1968  level.  Dr. 
Phillip  Handler.  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board  and  president-elect 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
spoke  eloquently  of  the  noed  for  solid 
support  of  scientific  research  and  educa- 
tion in  the  May  7  hearings.  I  shall  con- 
clude my  remarks  by  quoting  his  urgings: 

It  is  almost  platitudinous,  now,  to  say  that 
science  is  the  hallmark  of  the  culture  of 
these  tJnited  States,  the  hallmark  of  the  20th 
century.  Yet,  it  is  no  less  true.  Science  Is 
surely  the  leverage  which  our  society  has  de- 
veloped for  shaping  its  future  and  for  making 
the  condition  of  man,  at  home  and  abroad, 
better  than  we  have  ever  known  it  In  the 
p.iSt. 

History  certainly  bears  out  tha*  contention. 
Today  our  Nation  is  stronger,  healthier,  and 
wetilthier  than  It  ever  has  been  before,  very 
largely  because  we  have  learned  how  to  ap- 
ply the  findings  of  science  for  development 
of  technologies  which  enrich  all  aspects  of 
American  lite. 

As  a  working  scientist,  I  personally  might 
wish  that  we  could  Justify  the  scientific 
endeavor  exclusively  on  Its  cultural  merits, 
since  all  of  us  can  enjoy  the  Intellectual 
concepts  of  science  and  what  these  reveal  of 
the  nature  of  the  universe  and  the  nature 
of  man.  But  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the  American 
people  would  support  science  even  on  the 
scale  which  we  now  do,  on  that  basis  alone. 
Nor  is  that  necessary.  We  spend  more  on 
science  as  a  nation  than  we  do  on  art, 
largely  because  science  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  useful  to  our  society.  We  have 
every  reason  to  think  that  it  will  continue  to 
be  eo  In  the  future. 

As  our  Nation  goes  about  supporting 
fundamental  research  at  the  universities, 
Federal  laboratories,  and  nonprofit  institu- 
tions, the  scientific  community  can  offer  no 
guarantees,  no  promises,  that  tomorrow  s 
findings  will  be  translated  Into  direct  liuman 
applications.  But  the  corpus  of  scientific 
understanding  has  doubled  in  each  decade 
for  more  than  a  century.  That  fact,  of  it- 
sell,  is  evidence  that  our  ignorance  has  ex- 


ceeded our  understanding  by  a  wide  margin. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  that  is 
still  true  at  the  present  time 

I  krow  of  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
scientific  findings  of  tomorrow  will  be  any 
less  useful  than  those  of  yesterday.  That  Is 
an  article  of  faith.  It  is  the  only  one  we  can 
offer  to  you  as  we  ask  your  support  of  the 
fundamental  scientific  endeavor. 

Ml-.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  Amendments  of  1969. 
This  is  to  authorize  the  continued  work 
of  the  Foundation  in  the  fields  of  sci- 
entific research,  science  information,  and 
international  science  activities,  as  well 
as  educational  activities  in  both  the  pure 
and  social  sciences. 

The  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  under  the  very 
able  chairmanship  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
worked  with  great  diligence  to  bring  this 
bill  to  the  Senate  and  I  commend  their 
efforts. 

As  the  committee  leport  shows  in 
greater  detail,  the  bulk  of  the  spending 
which  is  being  authorized  is  for  the  sup- 
port of  scientific  research  and  for  science 
education  activities.  We  need  to  continue 
this  work  and  enable  research  to  be  done 
in  the  civilian  sector  of  our  economy.  We 
need  to  spend  more  of  our  I'esearch  funds 
on  activities  which  will  better  conditions 
on  earth.  And  I  wish  that  we  were  able  to 
increase  the  funds  which  this  Foundation 
has  to  spend.  However,  due  to  budgetary 
restrictions,  we  are  only  authorizing  an 
amount  equal  to  last  year. 

Every  State  in  the  Union  and  dozens 
and  dozens  of  institutions  of  learning 
benefit  by  receiving  research  grants  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  This 
work  should  be  allowed  to  continue.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  pass  this  important 
legislation. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate today  considers  the  bill  S.  1857.  a  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  activities 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation.  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  provision  in  this  bill  to 
provide  S5  million  for  the  support  of  the 
international  biological  program.  The  in- 
ternational biological  program  repre- 
sents the  first  large-scale  ecological  re- 
search activity  on  biological  productivity 
and  the  biological  basis  of  human  wel- 
fare. It  is  e-ssential  that  research  of  this 
character  be  supported  and  greatly  in- 
creased if  we  are  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  environmental  quality  with  which  we 
arc  faced.  Time  and  time  again  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works  on  various  aspects  of  en- 
vironmental quality — whether  it  be  air  or 
water  pollution,  rivers  and  harbors  proj- 
ects, or  Federal  highway  projects,  we  re- 
ceive testimony  that  the  scientific  data  is 
simply  not  available  to  enable  us  to  make 
valid  judgments  on  the  environmental 
impact  of  these  programs  and  activities. 
We  cannot,  as  we  move  into  the  seventh 
decade  of  the  20th  century  with  its  grow- 
ing population  and  immense  technology 
make  wise  decisions  unless  we  have  such 
i-esearch  available. 

I.  therefore,  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  support  this  provision  in  the  bill. 
Second.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  invite  the  attention  and  sup- 
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port  of  my  coUeagrues  to  a  resolution  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Muskie  and  which 
I  cosponsor,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  89 
supporting  the  IBP,  which  is  currently 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  I  would  hope  that 
this  resolution  will  be  adopted  by  the 
Senate  during  this  session.  With  unani- 
mous consent  I  would  like  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial  on 
the  international  biological  program  by 
Edward  Deevey,  currently  president  of 
the  Ecological  Society  of  America  that 
appeared  in  the  journal  BioScience. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WHY  AN  International  Biolocical  Pkogram? 
(By  Edward  S.  Deevey.  Yale  Unverslty) 
For  all  animals  and  for  man.  today's  mate- 
rial resources  are  tomorrows  garbage,  and 
vice  versa  Waste,  therefore,  does  not  exist. 
Living  systems  move  matter  around,  into  and 
out  of  many  sources  and  sinks,  but  they  do 
not  create  matter,  or  destroy  it.  Eventually, 
plants  remake  what  we  call  resources  out  of 
what  we  call  garbage.  The  energy  they  need 
to  do  this  Is  captured  from  sunlight. 

Most  resources  used  by  man  are  chemically 
reduced.  Food,  iron,  and  gasoline  are  exam- 
ples. When  they  are  used,  oxygen  is  added  to 
their  molecules,  and  they  gain  weight  There- 
fore, the  more  resources  are  used,  the  faster 
the  total  weight  of  garbage  increases.  For- 
tunately, in  turning  oxidized  compounds  that 
were  garbage  Into  reduced  compounds  that 
are  resources,  plants  restore  the  oxygen  to 
the  atmosphere. 

Human  societies  are  now  so  large,  so  com- 
plex, and  use  resources  so  rapidly,  that  they 
are  In  danger  of  drowning  in  their  garbage. 
The  problem  is  inescapable:  there  is  no  rug 
under  which  it  can  be  swept  All  sinks  are 
temporary:  like  cesspools,  they  have  a  way 
of  becoming  septic  when  overloaded.  "Waste 
resources"  have  seriously  polluted  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  even  the  ocean  cannot  process  all 
the  garbage  it  now  receives. 

Most  men  understand  these  matters  in 
principle  In  detail,  nobody  understands  them 
well  enough.  Partly,  this  is  Ijecause  living 
systems  are  amazingly  complex  and  are  turn- 
ing out  to  be  interlocked  in  unexpected  ways. 
In  addition,  the  pace  of  technological  prog- 
ress has  intensified  the  need  for  understand- 
ing. Human  ingenuity  creates  so  many  "new" 
resources,  and  they  become  garbage  so  quick- 
ly that  old  ways  of  handling  garbage  can  no 
longer  be  counted  on.  Meanwhile,  the  old, 
familiar  pollutants — silt  in  our  reservoirs, 
manure  on  our  farms,  carbon  and  sulfur 
compounds  in  our  air — pile  up  on  an  un- 
precedented scale  and  overflow  the  sinks 
that  used  to  contain  them. 

When  garbage  is  smoothly  converted  to  re- 
sources, we  speak  of  a  system's  "output"  as 
"production."  When  interruptions  occur  in 
the  same  systems,  we  call  the  pileups  "pollu- 
tion," and  notice  that  "production"  is  de- 
chuing.  Pollution,  then,  is  deflected  produc- 
tion. It  can  be  channeled  or  controlled,  but 
as  every  material  pollutant  is  a  potential 
resource,  none  can  be  eliminated  entirely. 
Pollution  is  the  internal  friction  of  produc- 
tive systems,  part  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
output. 

The  International  Biological  Program  Is 
devoted  to  understanding  the  biological  basis 
of  human  welfare.  Because  it  Is  an  interna- 
tional research  program,  operated  in  more 
than  70  countries,  it  emphasizes  those  kinds 
of  biology  that  demand  information  from  a 
global  "field."  These  Include  human  genetics 
and  nutrition,  human  responses  to  stressful 
environments,  transport  of  airborne  spores 
and  pathogens,  colonization  of  Islands  and 
of  distributed  environments,  and  others  not 
yet  fully  formulated.  None  is  more  impor- 


tant than  the  one  the  US-IBP  Committee 
has  chosen  as  central:  Analysis  of  Ecosys- 
tems. It  Is  central  because  it  focuses  on  man's 
central  problem,  as  a  dweller  In  environ- 
ments: the  relations,  in  depth  and  detail, 
between   pollution   and   production. 

Analysis  of  Ecosystems  Is  not  less  interna- 
tional than  other  components  of  IBP.  In  the 
United  States,  however,  it  differs  both  in 
scope  and  in  emphasis  from  Its  counterparts 
in  other  countries.  In  much  of  the  world, 
where  more  food  is  man's  paramount  need, 
the  emphasis  logically  falls  on  production. 
In  the  United  Stat-es.  as  In  other  developed 
countries,  production  has  t>een  reasonably 
adequate,  at  least  up  to  now,  and  the  em- 
phasis falls  instead  on  pollution  In  the 
ecological  view,  however,  these  probleme 
are  inseparable.  Today's  productive  systems 
are  always  polluted  in  some  scene:  it  Is  in- 
tensified pollution  that  short-circuits  pro- 
duction, behaving  exactly  as  a  cancer  in  the 
system.  The  objective  of  Analysis  of  Eco- 
systems is  to  understand  living  systems  well 
enough  to  recognize  such  cancers  before  they 
start. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
lime,  and  pa.ssed. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
392  and  the  remainder  of  the  calendar, 
in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  items  on  the  calendar,  begin- 
ning with  Calendar  No.  392. 


SERVICEMEN'S  GROUP  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF  1969 

The  bill  <S.  1479*  to  amend  chapter  19 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  in  order 
to  increase  from  $10,000  to  515,000  the 
amount  of  servicemen's  group  life  in- 
surance for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.    1479 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Servicemen's  Group 
Life    Insurance    Amendments   Act    of    1969". 

Sec.  2.  Section  767  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,   is   amended   to  read   as   follows: 

"§  767.   Persons   insured:    amount 

"(a)  Any  policy  of  insurance  purchased 
by  the  Administrator  under  section  766  of 
this  title  shall  automatically  insure  any 
member  of  the  uniformed  service  on  active 
duty  against  death  in  the  amount  of  $15,000 
from  the  first  day  of  such  duty,  or  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Servicemen's  Group 
Life  Insurance  Amendments  Act  of  1969. 
whichever  Is  the  later  date,  unless  such  mem- 
ber elects  in  wTlting  (1)  not  to  be  insured 
under  this  subchapter,  or  (2)  to  be  insured 
In  the  amount  of  $10,000.  or  $5,000. 

"(b)  If  any  member  elects  not  to  be  in- 
sured under  this  subchapter  or  to  be  insured 
In  the  amount  of  $10,000  or  $5,000.  he  may 
thereafter  be  insured  under  this  subchapter 


or  insured  In  the  amount  of  $15,000  or  $10.- 
000.  under  this  subchapter,  respectively,  upon 
written  application,  proof  of  good  health, 
and  compliance  with  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator." 

Sec  3.  Until  and  vinless  otherwise  changed 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  a  beneficiary  designation  and  settle- 
ment option  filed  by  a  member  with  his  uni- 
formed service  under  subchapter  III  of  chap- 
ter 19  of  title  38.  United  States  Code  prior 
to  such  date  shall  be  effective  with  respect 
to  the  Increased  servicemen's  group  life  in- 
surance coverage  provided  pursuant  to  the 
amendment  made  by  section  2  of  this  Act, 
and  such-  increased  amount  of  insurance 
shall  be  settled  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  portion  designated  for  such  beneficiary 
or  beneficiaries  bore  to  the  amount  of  in- 
surance heretofore  in  effect  under  subchap- 
ter III  of  chapter  19  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-398'.  explainiiig  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

SDMMAET    OF    THE    BILL 

Under  present  law.  active  duty  servicemen 
are  insured  for  $10,000  under  the  service- 
men's group  life  insurance  program  unless 
they  choose  either  not  to  be  Insured  or  to  be 
insured  for  $5,000  Servicemen  pay  premiums 
based  on  comparable  civilian  mortality  rates; 
the  premium  for  $10000  in  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance  is  currently  $2  per 
month.  The  Federal  Government  pays  that 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  insurance  due  to 
the  extra  hazard  of  active  duty. 

S  1479  would  increase  the  amount  of  the 
servicemen's  group  life  Insurance  from 
$10,000  to  $15,000. 

BACKGROUND 

Between  1956  and  1965  persons  in  active 
military  service  were  not  Insured  under  Fed- 
eral legislation  unless  they  still  retained 
Government  life  Insurance  obtained  prior  to 
April  25,  1951.  With  the  intensification  of 
hostilities  In  Vietnam.  Congress  enacted  leg- 
islation in  September  1965  providing  group 
life  insurance  to  servicemen  on  active  duty. 
Coverage  extends  to  all  personnel  on  active 
duty  (including  reservists),  provided  they 
are  ordered  to  active  duty  for  a  period  of  30 
days  or  more. 

A  serviceman  is  automatically  Insured  for 
$10000  unless  he  indicates  in  writing  that 
he  wishes  either  to  be  insured  for  $5,000  or 
not  to  be  insured  The  insurance  continues 
for  120  days  after  the  serviceman's  separation 
from  active  duty,  without  additional  cost  to 
him.  whether  he  is  discharged,  retired,  or 
returned  to  non-active-duty  Reserve  status. 

The  indvldual  serviceman's  premium 
since  1965  has  been  set  at  $2  per  month  for 
$10,000  and  $1  per  month  for  $5,000  Of  those 
servicemen  eligible.  98  4  percent  are  main- 
taining the  insurance  and  virtually  all  of 
these  have  the  $10,000  maximum  coverage. 
The  low  cost  to  individuals  is  made  possible 
by  insuring  all  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  under  a  single  group  insurance  m.^s- 
ter  contract,  and  by  the  Government  bearing 
the  cost  of  the  extra  hazard  attributable  to 
military  service  This  extra  hazard  cost  is  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  the  extent  to  which 
mortality  In  the  uniformed  services  exceeds 
the  mortality  in  the  U.S.  male  civiliBn  popu- 
lation of  the  same  median  age. 

The  program  is  administered  by  a  com- 
mercial primary  Insurer,  the  Prudential  In- 
surance Co.  of  America,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  ■Veterans'  Administration.  Premiums 
for  this  insurance,  including  its  cost  of  ad- 
ministration,   are    deducted    monthly    from 
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Bervlcemen'8  pay  and  remitted  by  each  unl- 
f  jrmed  service  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion which  In  turn  remits  them  to  the  pri- 
mary Insurer.  All  claims  are  paid  by  the  pri- 
mary insurer.  However,  in  cases  where  there 
is  some  question  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
coverage,  the  Veterans'  Administration  makes 
the  final  decision. 

The  proceeds  of  the  insurance  can  be  paid 
either  in  a  lump  sum  or  in  38  equal  monthly 
installments  including  Interest  on  the  unpaid 
balance.  This  gives  an  Income  of  $296.40 
monthly  en  SIO.OOO  of  Insurr.noe  at  the  rate 
of  Interest  now  being  paid.  Tlie  beneSclary 
may  choose  the  mode  of  payment  unless  the 
Insured  by  designation  restricts  payments 
to  36  monthly  Installments. 

Tlie  total  amount  of  Insurance  In  fcrca  Is 
now  $36.8  billion,  of  which  833  7  billion  is 
related  to  3.4  million  members  on  active  duty 
and  $3.1  billion  is  related  to  310.000  perEcns 
separated  from  the  service  120  days  or  less. 

Under  peacetime  conditions,  the  service- 
men's group  life  Insurance  program  would 
be  self-supporting  and  would  not  require  any 
Government  subsidy.  However,  because  of 
the  casualties  In  Vietnam,  service  deaths 
have  far  exceeded  peacetime  levels  and  the 
Government  has  made  substantial  contribu- 
tions. These  are  siunmarlzed  in  table  1. 

TABIjH— SERVICEMEN'S  GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE:  SOURCE 
OF  FUNDS 

IDoIlars  in  millions) 


Fiscal  year 

Service- 
men's 
prem  urns 

Govern- 
ment 
contri- 
bution 

Interest 

Total 

1966 

152.5 

527.3 

70.1 

146.5 

111.7 

JO.  4 
2,0 
3,1 
3.2 

$80  1 

1967 

1968 

80.2 
83.0 

152.3 
232  6 

1969 

83.1 

198  0 

Cumulative.. 

298.  8 

355.6 

8.7 

663,1 

TWE   BILI, 

S.  1479  wovild  Increase  the  face  value  of 
servicemen's  group  life  Insurance  from 
$10,000.  A  serviceman  would  automatically 
be  Insured  for  815,000  unless  he  chose  to  be 
Insured  for  $10,000  or  $5,000  or  not  to  be  in- 
sured at  all.  The  serviceman's  monthly 
premium  would  be  Increased  proportionately 
(to  $3  at  the  present  rate  of  $1  monthly  per 
$5,000  of  Insurance) . 

Improvement  of  monthly  benefits  for  the 
survivors  of  servicemen  and  extension  of 
social  security  coverage  to  servicemen  have 
provided  substantial  benefits  for  the  widows 
and  children  of  men  killed  on  active  duty. 
But  there  remains  a  need  for  an  adequate 
benefit  that  can  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum.  It 
can  enable  the  surviving  family  to  pay  off  a 
debt  which  would  have  been  repaid  had  the 
servicemen  survived.  It  helps  with  all  the 
substantial  expenses  of  the  family,  and  It  can 
help  see  a  child  through  school.  It  can  be 
used  to  meet  the  unusual  expenses  associated 
with  the  death  of  the  principal  wage  earner. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

The  automatic  increase  from  SIO.OOO  to 
$15,000  will  be  effective  as  of  the  date  of  en- 
aciment  of  the  bill. 


VIETNAM  ERA  VETERANS'  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE READJUSTMENT  BENE- 
FITS ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  2003)  to  provide  a  special  Gov- 
ernment life  insurance  program  for  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  era  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance,  with  an  amendment,  on  page  3, 
alter  line  2,  strike  out: 


"Any  eligible  veteran  may,  within  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  his  discharge 
from  active  military-,  naval,  or  air  service 
and  (1)  upon  written  application  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, (2)  payment  of  the  required 
premium,  and  (3)  without  meeting  any 
requirement  of  good  health,  be  granted  in- 
suraaice  by  the  tJnited  States  against  the 
deatih  of  such  veteran  occurring  while  such 
Instirance  is  in  force. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 
A8y  eligible  veteran  who  within  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of  his 
diEcharge  from  active  military,  naval,  or  air 
servlca  and  without  meeting  any  require- 
ment of  good  health,  or  who  within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of 
hl3  marriage,  if  such  marriage  occurs  with- 
in Ifte  years  after  his  discharge  from  active 
military,  naval,  or  air  service,  and  such  mar- 
riag$  is  his  first  marriage,  and  upon  proof 
of  gpod  health,  and  who  (1)  makes  wTllten 
application  to  the  Administrator,  and  (2) 
makes  payment  of  the  required  premium, 
may  be  granted  insxiranco  by  the  United 
S  ates  against  the  death  of  such  veteran 
occurring  while  such  insurance  is  in  force. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii-es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vietnam  Era  Vet- 
erans' Life  Insurance  Readjustment  Benefits 
Act". 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  19  of  title  38,  United  States 
Codei.  is  amended  by  redesignating  subchap- 
ter IV  as  subchapter  V;  by  renumbering  sec- 
tions 781  through  788  as  sections  791  through 
798,  respectively;  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
chapter III  a  new  subchapter  as  follows; 

"StracHAPTER     IV — Vietnam     Era    Veterans' 
Life  Insdrance 

■•§  781.  Definitions 

"For  the  ptirposes  of  this  subchapter —  ■ 

"(1)  The  term  insurance'  means  Vietnam 
era  veterans'  life  Insurance. 

"l2)  The  term  'widow'  or  'widower'  means 
a  person  who  was  the  lawful  spouse  of  the 
insured  at  the  maturity  of  the  Insurance. 

"(3)  The  term  'child'  means  a  legitimate 
child,  an  adopted  child,  and  if  designated  as 
beneficiary  by  the  Insured,  a  stepchild  or  an 
illegitimate  child, 

"(41  The  terms  'parent',  'father',  and 
'mother'  mean  a  father,  mother,  father 
through  adoption,  mother  through  adoption, 
persons  who  have  stood  In  loco  parentis  to 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  at  any  time  before  entry  Into  active 
service  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year, 
and  a  stepparent,  if  designated  as  beneficiary 
by  the  insured. 

"(5)  The  term  'eligible  veteran'  means  a 
veteran  who  (A)  served  on  active  duty  for 
a  period  of  more  than  180  days  any  part  of 
which  occurred  during  the  Vietnam  era  and 
who  was  discharged  or  released  therefrom 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonorable,  or 
(B)  vias  discharged  or  released  from  active 
duty,  any  part  of  which  occurred  during  the 
Vietoam  era,  for  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability. 

"?  782.  Applications  for  Vietnam  Era  Vet- 
erans' Life  Insurance 
"Anv  eligible  veteran  who  within  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of 
liis  discharge  from,  active  military,  naval,  or 
air  service  and  without  meeting  any  require- 
ment of  good  health,  or  who  within  one 
htindred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of 
his  TUarriage,  if  such  marriage  occurs  vxithin 
five  years  after  his  discharge  from  active  mili- 
tary, 7iaval,  or  air  service,  and  such  marriage 
is  his  first  m.arriage,  and  upon  proof  of  good 
health  and  who  (i)  makes  written  applica- 
tion to  the  Administrator,  and  (2)  makes 
paynient  of  the  required  premium,  may  be 


granted    insurance     by    the    United    States 
against  the  death  of  such  veteran  occurring 
ifi'ilr  such  insurance  is  in  force. 
"§  783.  AM0t7NT  or  insttrancf 

"Insurance  shall  be  issued  in  any  multiple 
of  $500  and  the  amount  of  insurance  with 
respect  to  any  eligible  veteran  shall  be  not 
less  than  $1,000  or  more  than  the  maximum 
amount  cf  insurance  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 7(77  for  persons  insured  under  subchap- 
ter III  of  this  chapter.  No  eligible  veterans 
may  carry  a  combined  amount  cf  Vietnam  era 
veterans'  life  Insurance,  national  service 
life  injurance,  and  "Jnlted  States  Govern- 
ment life  Insurance  In  excess  of  such  maxl- 
mum  amount  authorized  in  such  section  7G7. 
"§  784.  Plans  of  iNstniANCE 

"(a)  Insurance  under  this  subchapter 
may  be  issued  en  the  following  plans;  mcdi- 
fied  life,  ordinary  life,  twenty-payment  life, 
thirty-payment  life,  twenty-year  endow- 
ment, endowment  at  age  slxtyi  and  endow- 
ment at  age  sixty-five.  All  Insurance  issued 
under  this  subchapter  shall  be  participating 
inruraare. 

"(b)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  promulgate,  a  policy  of  in- 
surance of  any  type  issued  under  this  sub- 
chapter may  be  converted  or  exchanged  for 
any  other  type  insurance  issued  under  this 
subchapter.  Whenever  a  policy  of  Insurance 
Issued  under  this  subchapter  is  converted 
or  exclianged  for  a  policy  Issued  on  the  modi- 
fied life  plan,  the  face  value  of  the  modified 
life  policy  shall  be  automatically  reduced  by 
one-half,  without  any  reduction  In  premium, 
at  the  end  of  the  day  preceding  the  sixty- 
fifth  birthday  of  the  insured. 

"(c)  Any  insured  whose  modified  life  in- 
surance policy  Is  in  force  by  payment  or 
waiver  of  premiums  on  the  day  before  his 
sixty-fifth  birthday  may  upon  written  ap- 
plication and  payment  of  premiums  made 
before  such  birthday  be  granted  Insurance 
under  this  subchapter  on  an  ordinary  life 
plan  without  physical  examination  in  an 
amount  of  not  less  than  $1,000.  in  multiples 
of  $500,  but  not  in  excess  of  one-half  of 
the  face  amount  of  the  modified  life  insur- 
ance policy  In  force  on  the  day  before  his 
sixty-fifth  birthday.  Insurance  issued  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  effective  on  the  sixty- 
fifth  birthday  of  the  insured.  The  premium 
rate,  cash,  loan,  paid-up,  and  extended  val- 
ues on  the  ordinary  life  Insurance  issued 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  based  on  the 
same  mortality  tables  and  Interest  rates  as 
the  insurance  issued  under  the  modified  life 
policy.  Settlements  on  policies  Involving  an- 
nuities on  insurance  Issued  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  based  on  the  same  mortality 
or  annuity  tables  and  interest  rates  as  such 
settlements  on  the  modified  life  policy.  If 
the  insured  is  totally  disabled  on  the  day 
before  his  sixty-fifth  birthday  and  premiums 
en  his  modified  life  insurance  policy  are  being 
waived,  as  provided  In  section  712  of  this 
title,  or  he  is  entitled  on  that  date  to  waiver, 
as  provided  in  such  section,  he  shall  be  au- 
tomatically granted  the  maximum  amount 
of  insurance  authorized  tinder  this  subsec- 
tion and  premiums  on  such  insurance  shall 
be  waived  during  the  continuous  total  dis- 
ability of  the  insured, 

"§  786.  Terms     and     conditions;     premium 

rates 

"Insurance  granted  under  this  subchapter 
shall  be  issued  upon  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  national  service  life  insurance,  ex- 
cept ( 1 )  five-year  level  premium  term 
insurance  may  not  be  issued;  (2)  the  net 
premium  rates  shall  be  based  on  the  1958 
Commissioners  standard  ordinary  basic  mor- 
tality table,  increased  at  the  time  of  Issue  by 
such  an  amount  as  the  Administrator  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  for  sound  actuarial 
operations;  (3)  an  additional  premium  to 
cover  administrative  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  determined  by  the  Administrator  at 
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times  of  issue  shall  be  charged  for  insurance 
Issued  under  this  subchapter  and  for  any 
total  disability  income  provision  attached 
thereto;  (4)  all  cash,  loan,  extended  and 
paid-up  insurance  values  shall  be  based  on 
the  1958  Corrunlssioners  standard  ordinary 
basic  mortality  table;  (5)  all  settlements  on 
policies  involving  annuities  shall  be  calcu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  the  annuity  table  for 
1949:  (6)  all  calculations  in  connection  with 
insurance  issued  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  based  on  Interest  at  the  rate  of  314  per 
centum  per  annum;  (7)  the  Insurance  shall 
include  such  other  changes  in  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  determines 
to  be  reasonable  and  practicable;  and  (8) 
all  insurance  issued  under  this  subchapter 
shall  be  on  a  participating  basis. 

"5  786.  StTRRENDER  OF  POLICY  FOR  CASH  VALUE 
UPON  REENTRY  INTO  MILITARY  SERV- 
ICE; INSURANCE  AFTER  SEPARATION; 
WAIVER     OF    PREMIUMS 

"(ai  Any  person  in  the  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service,  who  has  an  insurance 
contract  under  this  subchapter,  may  elect 
to  surrender  such  contract  for  its  cash  value. 
In  any  such  case  the  person,  upon  applica- 
tion in  wTiting  made  within  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  the  expiration  from 
active  service,  may  be  granted,  without  medi- 
cal examination,  insurance  under  this  sub- 
chapter, or  may  reinstate  such  surrendered 
insurance  upon  payment  of  the  required  re- 
serve and  the  premium  for  the  current 
month. 

"(b)  Waiver  of  premUmis  under  this  sub- 
chapter shall  not  be  denied  in  any  case  of 
issue  of  insurance  under  this  subchapter  or 
reinstatement  of  insurance  under  this  section 
in  which  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Administrator  that  total  disability  of 
the  applicant  commenced  prior  to  the  date 
of  his  application. 

"§  787.    VIETNAM     ERA     VETERANS'     LIFE     INSOTl- 
ANCE      FUND 

"(a)  There  Is  created  in  the  Treasury  a 
permanent  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
Vietnam  era  veterans'  life  insurance  fund. 
All  premiums  paid  on  account  of  Vietnam 
era  veterans'  life  Insurance  shall  be  deposited 
and  covered  Into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit 
of  such  funds,  which,  together  with  interest 
earned  thereon,  shall  be  available  for  the 
payment  of  liabiUtles  under  such  Insurance, 
including  payment  of  dividends  and  refunds 
of  unearned  premiums.  Payments  from  this 
fund  shall  be  made  upon  and  in  accordance 
with  awards  by  the  Administrator. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
set  aside  out  of  such  fund  such  reserve 
amounts  as  may  be  required  under  accepted 
actuarial  principles  to  meet  all  liabilities 
under  such  insurance;  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  Invest  and  re- 
invest such  fund,  or  any  part  thereof,  in 
interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States  or  in  obligations  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  interest  by  the  United  States, 
and  to  sell  such  obligations  for  the  purp>06e3 
of  such  fund. 

"§  788.  Vietnam    era    veterans'    life    insur- 
ance   APPROPRIATION 

"There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subchapter,  to  be 
known  as  the  Vietnam  era  veterans'  life  in- 
surance appropriation,  for  the  payment  of 
liabilities  under  Vietnam  era  veterans'  life 
insurance.  Payments  from  this  appropriation 
shall  be  made  up)on  and  in  accordance  with 
awards  by  the  Administrator. 
"5  789.  Applicable  provisions 

'The  provisions  of  sections  706.  707.  and 
the  first  sentence  of  section  708;  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  709  through  711;  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c). 
and  the  last  two  sentences  of  subsection  (d) 
of  section  712;  the  provisions  of  sections  713 
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through  715;  and  the  provisions  of  sections 
717.  718,  and  721.  all  of  this  title,  shall  be 
effective  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  with  respect  to  Vietnam  era 
veterans'  life  insurance  Issued  under  this 
subchapter  as  such  provisions  are  applicable 
to  national  service  life  Insurance  References 
In  section  721  of  this  title  to  the  national 
service  life  insurance  fund  and  to  the  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  appropriation 
shall  be  deemed  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
chapter to  refer  to  the  Vietnam  era  veterans' 
life  insurance  fund  and  the  Vietnam  era 
veterans'  life  insurance  appropriation,  re- 
spectivelv." 

Sec.  3.  Section  795  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  as  redesignated  by  section  2  of  this 
Act.  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
784"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
794". 

Sec  4.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  be- 
ginning of  chapter  19  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
heading 

"SvBrHAPTER  IV  — General 
and  everything  below  such  heading,  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"SUBCHAPTER    IV.— VIETNAM    ERA    VETERANS' 

Life  Insurance 

"781    Definitions. 

"782  Applications  for  Vietnam  Era  Veterans' 
Life  Insurance. 

"783    .'Vmount  of  Insurance. 

"784.  Plans  of  insurance. 

"785.  Terms  and  conditions;  premium  rates. 

"786.  Surrender  of  policy  for  cash  value  upon 
reentry  into  military  service;  insur- 
ance after  separation;  waiver  of 
premiums. 

"787.  Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Life  Insurance 
Fund. 

"788  Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Life  Insurance 
Appropriation. 

"789.  Applicable  provisions." 

Sec    5.  This  .^ct  shall  become  effective  on 

the  first   day   of   the   third   calendar   month 

following  the  month  in  which  it  is  enacted. 

In  any  case  in  which  an  eligible  veteran  is 

discharged  prior  to  such   effective  dale,  he 

shall,  for  purposes  of  section  782  of  title  38. 

United  States  Code,  be  deemed  to  have  been 

discharged  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-399',  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

summary   of   the   bill 

The  bill  would  establish  a  new  Vietnam 
era  veterans'  life  Insurance  program.  Veter- 
ans of  the  Vietnam  era  (that  is.  those  with 
service  since  August  5,  1964)  would  be  eligible 
to  apply  for  this  new  Government  life  in- 
surance; the  maximum  face  value  would  be 
the  same  as  the  maximum  amount  (presently 
$10,000)  tinder  the  servicemen's  group  life 
insurance  program  for  servicemen  on  active 
duty.  Insurance  could  be  issued  under  seven 
different  types,  all  of  them  permanent— 
that  is,  the  premium  would  remain  the  same 
during  the  life  of  the  veteran.  The  Insurance 
would  be  "participating  "—veterans  would 
Jieceive  dividends  which  could  be  used  to  pay 
part  of  their  next  years  premium.  The  premi- 
um would  be  waived  while  the  veteran  ■was 
totally  disabled.  A  disability  income  provision 
could  be  added  to  the  poUcy  at  the  veteran's 
option.  Appropriations  would  repay  the  Viet- 
nam era  veterans'  life  insurance  trust  fund 
for  the  cost  of  both  excess  mortahty  and 
waiver  of  premiums  which  are  traceable  to 
the  extra  hazard  of  military,  i^aval.  or  air 
service. 


BACKGROUND 

Ever  since  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Act  of 
1917  It  has  been  recognized  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  special  role  in  meeting  the  in- 
surance needs  of  servicemen,  who  are  ex- 
posed to  a  substantially  higher  risk  of  death 
than  their  civilian  counterparts.  And  between 
World  War  I  and  the  Korean  war.  the  Federal 
Government  provided  its  veterans  with  an 
opportunity  to  purchase  up  to  $10,000  In  low 
cost  Government  life  insurance  The  U.S. 
Government  life  Insurance  program  had  Its 
origin  in  World  War  I.  The  national  service 
life  Insurance  program  was  established  In 
1940  to  handle  the  Insurance  needs  of  World 
War  II  servicemen  and  veterans  Veterans' 
special  life  Insurance  was  established  for 
Korean  veterans  But  since  1956.  only  veter- 
ans with  a  service-connected  disability  have 
been  able  to  purchase  Government  life  in- 
surance. 

Under  present  law  a  serviceman  on  active 
duty  may  be  insured  for  $10,000  in  service- 
men's group  life  insurance  for  which  he  pays 
a  premium  of  $2  monthly.  This  Insurance 
protection  continues  without  further  premi- 
um payment  for  120  days  following  his  sepa- 
ration "from  service.  Within  this  120  days, 
he  may  purchase  a  commercial  insurance 
policy  from  any  of  about  600  commercial 
companies  without  a  medical  examination. 
He  is  guaranteed  the  right  to  purchase  this 
Insurance  at  standard  commercial  rates.  This 
is  a  clear  advantage  for  the  veteran  who  was 
disabled  in  service,  but  it  presents  no  advan- 
tage to  the  veteran  In  good  health,  since  any 
civilian  could  purchase  the  same  policy  at  the 
same  rate  Thus  only  a  veteran  who  was  dis- 
abled In  service  receives  advanuigeous  treat- 
ment under  present  law. 

The  committee  bill  would  establish  a  new 
program  of  low-cost  Vietnam  era  veterans' 
life  insurance  available  to  all  discharged 
veterans  whether  disabled  or  not  The  bill 
would  In  no  way  restrict  the  right  of  the 
veteran  to  purchase  commercial  insurance  as 
under  present  law;  it  would  merely  afford 
him  the  opportunity  of  purchasittg  Govern- 
ment life  Insurance. 

eligibility 
Under  the  committee  bill  any  veteran  who 
has  served  on  active  duly  for  at  least  6 
months,  any  part  of  which  occurred  during 
the  Vietnam  era  (that  Is.  after  August  5. 
1964)  who  was  discharged  under  conditions 
other  than  dishonorable,  would  be  eligible 
to  apply  for  Vietnam  era  veterans'  life  in- 
surance If  he  served  for  less  than  6  months, 
but  was  discharged  or  released  from  active 
duty  for  a  service-connected  disability,  he 
would  also  be  eligible 

Any  eligible  veteran  could  apply  for  the 
Insurance  within  120  days  alter  his  dis- 
charge from  active  duty.  Veterans  who  have 
already  completed  their  active  duty  before 
the  bill  Is  enacted  would  have  120  days  from 
the  dale  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

If  a  veteran  has  not  chosen  to  apply  for 
Vietnam  era  veterans'  life  insurance  within 
120  days  after  his  discharge,  he  would  have 
an  additional  opportunity  under  the  bill  as 
reported  if  he  marries  for  the  first  time  within 
5  years  of  his  dlscharee  He  would  then  be 
able  to  apply  within  6  months  of  this  mar- 
riage, providing  he  could  show  that  he  was 
In   good   health. 

amount  of  i.nsurance 
Vietnam  era  veterans'  life  Insurance  can 
be  Issued  In  multiples  of  $500.  with  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  $1,000  and  a  maximum 
amount  equal  to  the  maximum  amount  of 
servicemen's  group  life  insurance  that  a 
serviceman  on  active  duty  may  be  insured. 
Under  present  law  this  maximum  amount  is 
$10,000:  under  S.  1479  reported  by  the 
Finance  Committee  the  limit  would  be  raised 
to  $15,000.  and  in  combination  with  S  1650. 
a  bill  reported  by  the  committee  which  would 
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provide  double  Indemnity  coverage  in  combat 
areas  and  for  extrahazardous  duty,  the  maxi- 
mum would  be  raised  to  $30,000  Thus  If  all 
three  bills  became  law  as  reported  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  the  maximum  amount 
of  Vietnam  era  veterans'  life  Insurance  wotild 
be  $30,000. 

If  the  veteran  already  has  national  service 
hie  Insurance  or  US.  Government  life  insur- 
ance, the  total  insurance  under  all  three 
programs  could  not  exceed  the  maximum 
amount  of  servicemen's  group  life  insurance. 

The  face  value  would  be  paid  In  one  sum, 
or  in  a  number  of  monthly  Installments  under 
several  different  kinds  of  arrangements.  Un- 
less the  insured  elected  otherwise,  the  in- 
surance would  be  paid  in  36  monthly 
installments. 

PLANS    OF    INSURANCE 

Seven  different  plans  of  insu.'ance  would  be 
available  in  tlie  Vietnam  era  veterans'  life 
insurance  program.  Each  of  these  plans  is 
designed  to  tit  some  specific  need  of  the  in- 
sured. All  plans  are  "{sermanent" — that  is. 
the  premiums  remain  the  same  throughout 
the  life  of  the  insured.  Unlike  national  serv- 
ice life  insurance  for  World  War  II  veterans, 
Vietnam  era  veterans'  life  insurance  would 
not  be  available  on  a  term  insurance  basis. 
While  term  insurance  is  the  most  economical 
kind' ttT  insurance,  the  premiums  for  the 
same'fflnount  of  insurance  rise  as  the  insured 
gets  older,  and  the  increases  are  substantial 
and  even  prohibitive  in  many  cases  after 
age  50  or  60.  Faced  with  sharply  Increased 
premiums  in  their  term  Insurance,  many 
older  World  War  II  veterans  find  it  difficult 
to  understand  the  increasing  cost  of  insur- 
ance protection,  and  they  have  criticized 
rate  increases  based  on  sound  actuarial  cal- 
culations. It  was  to  avoid  this  problem  that 
the  committee  bill  provides  only  insurance 
plans  under  which  premiums  will  not 
Increase. 

Modified  !i/e.— Modified  life  is  the  lowest 
premltma  plan  of  Vietnam  era  veterans'  life 
insurance.  Its  low  price  is  made  possible  by 
the  fact  that  the  face  value  of  the  Insurance 
decreases  by  half  at  age  65.  when  most  peo- 
ples' instirance  needs  are  lower.  For  example, 
a  $10,000  modified  life  policy  would  pay  $10,- 
000  in  the  event  of  death  before  age  65,  but 
only  $5,000  in  the  event  of  death  after 
age  65. 

Ordinary  life. — The  ordinary  life  policy 
provides  insurance  protection  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fixed  premium  throughout  the 
lifetime  of  the  insured.  Like  all  other  plans 
of  Vietnam  era  veterans'  life  insurance,  the 
ordinary  life  policy  has  cash,  loan,  pmid  up. 
and  extended  insurance  values  beginning 
with  the  first,  ixjilcy  year. 

Twenty -payment  life. — The  20-payment 
life  policy  provides  Insurance  protection 
throughout  the  lifetime  of  the  Ineured  by 
the  payment  of  a  fixed  premium  for  20  years. 
At  the  end  of  the  20-year  jserJod  premium 
payments  cease,  but  the  insurance  continues 
In  force  and  guaranteed  values  continue  to 
accumulate. 

Limited  payment  life  policies  are  designed 
for  those  who  desire  protection  for  their 
whole  life  but  who  wish  to  eliminate  pre- 
mium payments  after  their  earning  power  has 
been  reduced,  or  has  ceased  altogether. 

Thirty-payment  life. — The  30-payment  life 
policy  is  similar  to  the  20-payment  life  policy 
except  that  the  fixed  premium  Is  payable  for 
30  years.  Its  practical  uses  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  20-payment  life.  Becatise  of  its 
longer  premium  period,  its  cost  Is  less  than 
20-payment  life  and  not  much  greater  than 
ordinary  life. 

The  premiimcLB  at  selected  ages  for  each  of 
these  four  policies  are  shown  oo  table  1. 


TABLE  l.-MONTHLY  PREMIUMS  FOR  $10,000 
LIFE  INSURANCE  UNDER  S.  2003 
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A|e 


20- 

Modified     Ordinary     payment 

iile  lite  lite 


20 

25 

30 

35.. 

40 


$4.92 

5.82 

7.12 

8.72 

10.72 


{6.42 

7.72 
9.42 
11.72 
14.82 


no.  12 
11.82 
13.92 
16.52 
19.72 


30- 
payment 
life 


*8.02 
9.42 
11.14 
13.22 
16.32 


Sourcf :  Veterans'  Administration. 

Tw^ty-year  endowmerit — An  endowment 
policy  is  one  where  the  face  amount  is  pay- 
able either  at  death  or  at  the  end  of  the  en- 
dowment period  if  the  insured  survives.  En- 
dowment policy  premiums  are  considerably 
higher  than  ordinary  life  insurance  because 
a  large  portion  of  the  premitim  represents 
cash  savings,  and  the  insurance  value  of  the 
policy  is  correspondingly  less. 

Under  a  20-year  endowment,  the  period  of 
coverage  is  20  years.  At  the  eni.  of  this  time. 
If  the  insured  is  still  alive  the  face  amount 
i-s  payable. 

Ev.iioicmcnt  at  age  60. — Under  this  plan  of 
insurance,  the  endowment  period  extends 
from  <he  initiation  of  the  plan  to  age  60. 

Ent^wment  at  age  65.— This  kind  of  plan 
is  simpiar  to  the  endowment  at  age  60  plan 
excepi  that  the  endowment  period  ends  at 
age  651 

Preijaiums  at  selected  ages  for  the  three 
endowmient  plans  are  shown  in  table  2. 

TABLE  ?  -MONTHLY  PREMIUMS  FOR  $10,000  LIFE  INSUR 
ANtE  FOR  ENDOWMENT  POLICIES  UNDER  S.  2003 


Age 


20  ... 
25.... 
30.... 
35.... 
40.... 


20- year 
endowment 


Endowment 
at  age  60 


$29.12 

29.32 
29.52 
30.12 
31.32 


»I0.  72 
13.42 
r.22 
22.72 
31.32 


Endowment 
at  age  65 


$9.02 
11.22 
14.02 
18.22 
24.22 


Sourer  :  Veterans'  Administration. 


PREMIUM    BATES 


Like  national  service  life  insurance,  Viet- 
nam era  veterans'  life  Insurance  would  be 
participating  Insurance.  This  means  that  vet- 
erans -would  receive  dividends  under  the  in- 
suranee  program.  These  dividends  could  be 
applied  against  the  next  year's  premium.  This 
would  assure  that  Vietnam  era  veterans'  life 
Insurance  wotild  be  offered  veterans  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  The  veterans'  special  life 
insurance  offered  Korean  war  veterans,  by 
way  of  contrast,  is  nonparticlpattng.  The 
extra  funds  which  have  accrued  over  the 
years  under  this  program  are  not  returned 
to  the  veterans  who  paid  them. 

To  assure  that  the  premium  rates  are  rea- 
sonable, the  committee  bill  would  require 
that  the  rates  be  based  on  fairly  recent 
mortality  experience.  In  addition,  the  premi- 
um rates  would  have  to  assume  an  annual 
Interest  rate  of  3%  percent.  This  is  higher 
than  the  3  Vi -percent  Interest  rate  written 
into  the  law  for  the  most  recently  enacted  GI 
insurance,  but  it  is  the  rate  used  by  the  Chief 
Actuary  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion in  his  most  conservative  long-range  esti- 
mate of  the  interest  yield  on  Government 
securities.  These  are  the  same  kinds  of  secu- 
rities that  the  Vietnam  era  veterans'  liffc 
insurance  trust  fimd  ■would  b«  required  to 
Invest  in.  The  committee  believes  we  can  put 
our  confidence  In  the  actuarial  estimates 
that  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  Congress' 
actions  to  finance  the  social  security  program 
which  offers  protection  to  more  than  90  per* 
cent  ot  our  population. 


The  premium  would  also  include  the  cost 
of  administration  of  the  program  as  it  did  for 
the  1965  reopened  national  service  life  insur- 
ance program. 

Rates  under  Vietnam  era  veterans'  life  in- 
surance would  be  substantially  lower  than 
comparable  commercial  insurance  rates. 
Table  3  compares  rates  under  Vietnam  era 
veterans'  life  Insurance  with  average  rates 
for  the  same  kinds  of  policies  charged  by  sev- 
eral large  nonparticipatlng  companies. 

^ABLE  3 -COMPARISON  OF  MONTHLY  COST  OF  $10,000 
VIETNAM  ERA  VETERANS'  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICY 
WITH  APPROXIMATE  MONTHLY  COST  OF  $10,000 
COMMERCIAL  POLICY 


Vietnam  era 
veterans'  life 
insur3n<:e  rate 


Commercial 
rate' 


a)  Ordinar  >  life  insurance: 

Agi20 

Ag«25 

AgJ30 

Agi35 

Agi40 

(b)  2C-paynient  life  insurance: 

Age  20. 

Ag8  25 

AgSsO 

Ag335 

Agd40 

(ci  ?J-year endowment: 

Aga20 , 

AgiJ25 , 

Aga30 

Age  35.. 

Age  40 

(it)  endowment  at  age  65: 

Age  20. 

Age  25 , 

Age  30 

Age  35.- 

Age  40 


$6.42 

7.72 
9.4? 
11.72 
14.82 

10.12 
11.82 
13.92 
16.62 
19.72 

29.12 
29.32 
29.52 
30.12 
31.32 

9.02 
11.22 
14.02 
IS.  22 
24.22 


$10.21 
11.80 
13.90 
16.57 
20.00 

17.43 
19.53 
22.  C2 
24.96 
28.44 

27.75 
37.94 
38.26 
38.85 
39.84 

13.72 
16.28 
19.68 
24.50 
31.13 


<  These  are  not  the  actual  rates  ot  any  particular  company 
they  are  th{  average  rates  of  several  large  nonparticipatlng 
companies. 

Source:  V^teians'  Administration. 

I         DISABILrTY    PROVISIONS 

A  veteran  who  becomes  totally  disabled 
before  age  65  for  at  least  6  months  would  have 
his  insurance  continued  on  a  premium-free 
basis  as  under  national  service  life  insurance 
for  the  duration  of  his  disability  Servicemen 
who  became  totally  disabled  while  on  active 
duty  would  be  eligible  for  Vietnam  er.i  vet- 
erans' life  Insurance  on  a  premium-free  basis 
after  their  discharge,  as  long  as  they  remain 
totally  disabled. 

A  veteran  could  purchase  disability  insur- 
ance in  addition  to  life  insurance.  If  he  be- 
came totally  disabled  he  would  receive  a 
monthly  payment  of  $10  for  each  $1,000  of 
Vietnam  era  veterans'  life  insurance  held. 

The  cost  of  both  excess  mortality  and  the 
waiver  of  premiums  for  disability  traceable 
to  the  extra  hazard  of  service  would  be  borne 
by  the  Government  and  would  not  be  reflected 
in  the  premiums  paid  by  veterans. 

VIETNAM    ERA    VETERANS'    LIFE   INSURANCE    FUND 

The  committee  bill  establishes  a  Vietnam 
era  veterans'  life  insurance  fund  In  the 
Tre;i£ury.  This  trust  fund  like  the  trust  funds 
for  other  Government  life  insurance  pro- 
grams will  have  deposited  in  it  the  veterans' 
premiums  as  well  as  amounts  frjm  the  Viet- 
nam era  veterans'  life  Insurance  appropria- 
tion. Benefit  payments  will  also  be  made 
from  this  fund.  Amounts  not  required  for 
reserves  and  insurance  liabilities  wlK  be  In- 
vested In  interest-beanng  obligatians  of  the 
United  States  or  In  obligations  gvtaranteed 
as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
States. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


September  18,  1969 

INCREASE  IN  DEPENDENCY  AND  IN- 
DEMNITY COMPENSATION  FOR 
SURVIVORS  OF  SERVICEMEN  AND 
■VTETERANS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  14711  to  amend  chapter  13  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion for  widows  and  children,  and  for 
other  purposes  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committ-ee  on  Finance  with 
amendments,  on  page  2,  after  line  6, 
stilke  out: 

"(c)  If  any  widow  is  entitled  to  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  under 
subsection  (a)  and  is  In  need  of  regular  aid 
and  attendance,  the  monthly  rate  of  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  payable 
to  her  shall  be  increased  by  $50. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 
"(c)  The  monthly  rate  of  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  payable  to  a  widow 
shall  be  increased  by  $50  if  she  is  ( 1 )  a  pa- 
tient in  a  nursing  home  or  (2)  helpless  or 
blind,  or  so  nearly  helpless  or  blind  as  to 
need  or  require  the  regular  aid  and  attend- 
ance of  another  person  and  by  an  additional 
$25  if  the  death  of  her  deceased  husband  re- 
sulted from  an  injury  or  disease  received  as 
a  direct  result  of  armed  conflict  or  while  en- 
gaged In  extrahazardous  service. 

On  page  3,  after  line  21,  strike  out: 
Sec.  4.  Section  410(a)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  to  the 
widow,  children,  and  parents  of  any  veteran 
who  dies  (1)  after  December  31,  1956,  from 
a  service  connected  or  compensable  disability, 
or  (2)  while  in  receipt  of  or  while  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  for  a  service-con- 
nected disability  which  was  permanently  and 
totally  disabling  for  twenty  years  or  longer. 
The  standards  and  criteria  for  determining 
whether  or  not  a  disability  is  service  con- 
nected shall  be  those  applicable  under  chap- 
ter 11  of  this  title.  The  provisions  of  this 
chapter  shall  not  apply  where  the  death  of 
a  veteran  occurs  as  a  result  of  accidental 
causes  having  no  relationship  to  his  service- 
connected  disability." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

Sec.  4.  Section  322  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  1 1 )  Inserting  "(a)""  Im- 
mediately before  "The  ";  and  (2)  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  subsections: 

"(b)  The  monthly  rate  of  death  compen- 
sation payable  to  a  widow  under  subsection 
I  a)  of  this  section  shall  be  Increased  by  $50 
if  she  Is  ( 1 )  a  patient  in  a  nursing  home 
or  (21  helpless  or  blind,  or  so  nearly  helpless 
or  blind  as  to  need  or  require  the  regular 
aid  and  attendance  of  another  person  and  by 
an  additional  $25  if  the  death  of  the  veteran 
resulted  from  an  injury  or  disease  received 
;is  a  direct  result  of  armed  conflict  or  -vhile 
engaged  in  extrahazardous  service." 

On  page  4,  after  line  23,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows : 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
417(a)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  "di"  immediately 
after  "unless",  and  by  striding  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  such  sentence  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  (2)  the  total  amount  payable 
to  the  widow,  children,  or  pau-ents  of  such 
veteran  under  any  such  policy  has  been  paid 
and  such  amount  when  added  to  any 
amount  paid  as  death  compensation  is  equal 
to  or  less  than  the  total  amount  which 
would  have  been  payable  in  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  following  the  death 
of  such  veteran  If  such  widow,  children,  or 
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parents  had  been  eligible  for  such  compensa- 
tion upon  the  death  of  such  veteran.  Any 
person  receiving  death  compensation  at  the 
time  he  becomes  eligible  for  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  pursuant  to  clause 
(2)  of  the  preceding  sentence  shall  continue 
to  receive  such  death  compensation  unless 
he  makes  application  to  the  Administrator  to 
be  paid  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation An  election  by  such  person  to  receive 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
shall  be  final." 

(bi  The  last  sentence  of  section  417(a)  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  "pre- 
ceding sentence"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "first  sentence". 

(c)  No  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation shall  be  payable  to  any  person 
by  virtue  of  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  any  period 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 


And  on  page  6,  at  the  beginning  of 

line  3,  change  the  section  number  from 

"5  '  to  "6':  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  1471 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  411  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•§411.  Dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation to  a  widow 
"(a)    Dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation shall  be  paid  to  a  widow  at  a  month- 
ly rate  equal  to  $130  plus  12  per  centum  of 
the  basic  pay  of  her  deceased  husband  or  at 
a  monthly  rate  of  $170.  whichever  is  greater. 
■•(b)    If  there  is  a  widow  and  one  cr  more 
children  below  the  age  of  eighteen  of  a  de- 
ceased veteran,  the  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  paid  monthly  to  the  wid- 
ow shall  be  increased  by  $20  for  each  such 
child. 

••(c)  The  monthly  rate  of  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation  payable  to  a  widow 
shall  be  increased  by  $50  if  she  Is  (1)  a  pa- 
tient in  a  nursing  home  or  (2)  helpless  or 
blind,  or  so  nearly  helpless  or  blind  as  to 
need  or  require  the  regular  aid  and  attend- 
ance of  another  person  and  by  an  addi- 
tional $25  If  the  death  of  her  deceased  hus- 
band resulted  from  an  Injury  or  disease  re- 
ceived as  a  direct  result  of  armed  conflict  or 
while  engaged  In  extrahazardous  service. 

"(d)  If  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  involves  a  fraction  of  a  dol- 
lar, the  amount  payable  thereunder  shall  be 
increased  by  the  Administrator  to  the  next 
higher  dollar." 

Sec.  2.  Section  413  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read   as  follows: 
••§  413.  Dependency  and  Indemnity  compen- 
sation to  children 
"Whenever  there  is  no  widow  of  a  deceased 
veteran  entitled  to  dependency  and  Indem- 
nity compensation,  dependency  and  indem- 
nity  compensation   shall   be    paid    in    equal 
shares  to  the  children  of  the  deceased  veteran 
at  the  follo'wtng  monthly  rates: 
"(1)   One  child,  $88. 
"(2)    Two  children,  $127. 
"(3)   Three  children,  $164. 
"(4)    More  tlian  three  children,  $164.  plus 
$32  for  each  child  in  excess  of  three. •• 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  414 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  •$29  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '•$32^', 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  414  of  such 
title  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '•$80"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$88". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  414  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$41"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$45". 

Sec.  4.  Section  322  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  ( 1)  inserting  "(a)"  im- 
mediately before  "The":  and  (2)  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  sunsections: 
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■  t  b  )  The  monthly  rate  of  death  compensa- 
tion payable  to  a  widow  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  increased  by  $50  if 
she  is  (1)  a  patient  in  a  nursing  home  or  (2) 
helpless  or  blind,  or  so  nearly  helpless  or 
blind  as  to  need  or  require  the  regular  aid 
and  attendance  of  another  person  and  by  :in 
additional  $25  If  the  death  of  the  veteran 
resulted  from  an  injury  or  disease  received 
as  a  direct  result  of  armed  conflict  or  while 
engaged  In  extrahazardous  service." 

Sec.  5.    (a)    The   first  sentence   of  section 
417(a)    of   title   38,   United    States    Code,    is 
amended    by    inserting    '(D"    immediately 
.Titer  •unless,"  and  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  such  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "or 
(2)   the  total  amount  payable  to  the  widow, 
children,  or  parents  of  such   veteran   under 
any   such    policy    has    been    paid    and   such 
amount  when   added   to  any   amounts   paid 
as   death   compensation   is   equal    to  or   less 
than   the   total   amount   which    wou'd   have 
been  payable  in  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation   following   the   death   of   such 
veteran  if  such  widow,  children,  or  parents 
had    been    eligible    for    such    compensation 
upon  the  death  of  such  veteran.  Any  per- 
son   receiving    death    compensation    at    the 
lime  he  becomes  eligible  for  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  pursuant  to  clause 
1 2)  of  the  preceding  sentence  shall  continue 
to  receive  such  death  compensation  unless 
he  makes  application  to  the  Administrator 
to  be  paid  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation.   An    election    by   such    person    to 
receive  dep>endency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation shall  be  final." 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  417(a)  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  cut  "pre- 
ceding sentence"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "first  sentence". 

(c)  No  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation shall  be  payable  to  any  person 
by  virtue  of  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  any  period 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Sec  6.  TTie  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  second  calendar  month  following  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
•  No.  91-400),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

SUMMAET    OF   THE   BILL   AS   EEPOETED 

The  bill  as  reported  would  provide  an  over- 
all Increase  of  13  percent  in  the  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  program  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  sen-icemen  and  vet- 
erans whose  death  was  service-related.  It 
would  do  this  by — 

(1)  increasing  a  widows  monthly  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  payment 
from  $120  plus  12  percent  of  the  monthly 
b3isic  pay  now  being  received  by  a  service- 
man whose  rank  and  years  of  service  are  the 
same  as  that  of  the  deceased  serviceman  or 
veteran  to  $130  plus  12  percent  of  this 
monthly  pay: 

(2)  providing  a  minimum  widows  month- 
ly Die  benefit  of  $170  (equivalent  to  the  ben- 
efit received  by  the  widow  of  a  sergeant  with 
3  years  of  military  service  i ; 

(3)  rllowing  an  additional  $20  monthly 
for  each  minor  child: 

(4)  increasing  by  10  percent  monthly  pay- 
ments to  children  where  there  is  no  widow 
entitled  to  receive  DIC.  and  to  certain  chil- 
dren age  18  and  over: 

(5)  allowing  an  additional  $50  monthly 
to  widows  requiring  regular  aid  and  attend- 
ance; this  amount  would  be  increased  to 
$75  if  the  deceased  husband's  death  was  re- 
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lated  to  combat  action  or  other  extra-haz- 
ardous duty:  and 

(6)  extending  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  to  certain  widows  whose  hus- 
bands were  insured  under  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  on  a  premium-free  basis. 

GENERAL     STATEMENT 

By  law  monthly  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  payments  are  paid  to  the 
survivors  of  servicemen  and  veterans  whose 
death  is  related  to  their  military  service  As 
the  name  implies,  the  purpos*  of  the  pay- 
ments is  to  provide  at  least  financial  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  suffered  by  these  sur- 
vivors. Thus  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  payments  to  widows  and  or- 
phans are  not  based  on  the  survivors'  needs. 

Die  payments  to  widows  are  related  to  the 
deceased  serviceman's  or  veteran's  military 
rank  and  length  of  service:  generally,  no  ad- 
ditional amounts  are  paid  for  minor  chil- 
dren. If  there  are  minor  children  bvit  no 
widow  is  entitled  to  receive  DIC.  the  chil- 
dren receive  monthly  payments  specified  In 
the  law.  regardless  of  their  deceased  father's 
rank. 

DEPENDENCY   AND   INDEMNnV   COMPENSATION 
PAYMENTS  TO  WIDOWS 

Before  1957,  two  major  types  of  benefits 
were'dfiPered  to  the  widows  of  deceased  serv- 
Icemfcfland  veterans  whose  death  was  service- 
related:  monthly  death  compensation  pay- 
ments, and  a  $10,000  gratuitous  indemnity. 
The  monthly  death  compensation  payment 
was  $87  to  a  widow  whose  husband's  death 
wjis  related  to  wartime  military  service,  and 
$69.60  to  a  widow  whose  husband's  death 
was  related  to  peacetime  military  service.  Ad- 
ditional amounts  were  paid  for  minor  chil- 
dren. Peacetime  rates  were  set  at  80  percent 
of  wartime  rates. 

After  extensive  study,  the  Congress  in  1956 
completely  revised  the  survivor  benefit  pro- 
gram. It  was  decided  that  higher  monthly 
payments  over  a  widow's  lifetime  would  pro- 
vide a  more  secure  financial  base  for  a  widow 
than  the  gratuitous  indemnity  and  the  flat- 
rate  death  compensation  program.  The  $10,- 
000  indemnity  was  therefore  eliminated  and 
the  death  compensation  program  was  pro- 
spectively replaced  by  the  new  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  program.  Social 
security  coverage  was  also  e.xtended  to  serv- 
icemen, although  a  widow  of  a  serviceman 
would  not  generally  be  eligible  to  receive 
social  security  benefit  until  age  60  unless 
she  had  minor  children. 

Enacted  after  the  end  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict, the  new  program  from  the  first  was 
designed  primarily  to  fit  the  needs  of  survi- 
vors of  career  servicemen  whose  death  oc- 
curred during  peacetime  service  Unlike  death 
compensation.  DIC  benefits  were  the  same 
for  deaths  related  to  both  wartime  and  peace- 
time service.  And  unlike  death  compensation 
or  any  other  veterans'  benefits.  DIC  payments 
were  related  to  the  rank  of  the  serviceman 
or  veteran.  As  long  as  the  United  States  was 
not  engaged  in  hostilities,  it  would  be  ex- 
pected that  few  deaths  would  occur  among 
lower  ranking  draftees,  and  most  persons  re- 
ceiving DIC  payments  would  be  the  survivors 
of  career  servicemen. 

The  original  DIC  law  set  the  widow's 
monthly  payment  at  $112  plus  12  percent  of 
the  monthly  basic  pay  currently  received  by 
a  serviceman  whose  rank  and  years  of  serv- 
ice were  the  same  as  that  of  the  deceased 
veteran.  This  formula  was  intended  to  pro- 
vide for  automatic  increases  in  DIC  payments 
as  military  pay  was  increased.  It  became  clear 
within  a  few  years,  however,  that  the  formula 
worked  unevenly:  it  preserved  the  adequacy 
of  DIC  benefits  for  widows  of  higher  ranking 
officers,  but  it  was  not  sufficient  for  the 
widows  of  enlisted  men.  In  1963.  the  Con- 
gress attempted  to  meet  this  problem  by  rais- 
ing the  base  amount  from  $112  to  $120;  the 
12-percent  factor  was  not  changed. 


D«Bplte  this  modification,  much  the  same 
situation  obtains  today  as  in  1963.  Benefits 
for  widows  of  higher  ranking  officers  have 
kept  up  adequately  with  rises  in  the  cost  of 
living:  benefits  for  widows  of  officers  in  the 
lower  grades  and  higher  ranking  enlisted  men 
could  be  brought  up  to  an  adequate  level 
with  a  modification  in  the  bs^e  amount  of 
$120;  and  benefits  for  widows  of  lower  rank- 
ing enlisted  men  have  fallen  far  behind  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living.  This  situation 
is  depicted  In  table  1.. 

The  inadequacies  of  the  present  DIC  pro- 
gram have  been  magnified  by  the  fact  that 
we  are  no  longer  in  a  peacetime  situation. 
Most  young  men  serving  in  Vietnam  are 
draftees  who  Intend  to  return  to  civilian  life 
once  their  military  obligation  is  completed. 
A  Department  of  Defense  study  released  ear- 
lier this  year  stated  that  the  rank  of  sergeant 
(pay  grade  E-5i  with  3  years  of  service  gen- 
erally represents  the  dividing  line  between 
civilians  fulfilling  their  military  obligation 
and  persons  who  intend  to  make  a  career  of 
the  military  service.  As  table  2  shows,  the  first 
five  pay  grades — the  noncareer  ranks — repre- 
sent five-sixths  of  American  deaths  in  Viet- 
nam. These  are  precisely  the  ranks  for  which 
DIC  benefits  are  now  the  most  inadequate. 

Thus  the  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation program  has  proven  more  or  less 
adequate  in  fulfilling  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended — providing  protection  to  the 
survivors  of  career  military  servicemen  dur- 


ing peacetime.  It  has  not  met  the  needs  of 
survivors  of  noncareer  servicemen  who  are 
fulfllling  their  military  obligation  in  a  time 
of  war. 

The  committee  bill  Is  designed  to  meet 
these  needs  without  sacrificing  the  aim  of 
providing  adequately  for  the  survivors  of 
career  servicemen. 

First,  the  committee  bill  would  Increase 
the  base  amount  of  the  DIC  formula  from 
$120  to  $130:  the  12-percent  relation  to  mili- 
tary baelc  pay  would  not  be  changed. 

Second,  the  committee  bill  would  provide 
a  minimum  widow's  DIC  benefit  of  $170. 
equal  to  the  amount  received  by  the  widow  of 
a  sergeant  (pay  grade  E-5|  with  3  years  of 
service.  In  effect,  this  minimum  would  assure 
that  the  widows  of  virtually  all  noncareer 
enlisted  men  would  receive  this  minimum 
benefit.  The  Veterans'  Administration  esti- 
mates that  about  one-half  of  the  165.000 
widows  now  receiving  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  would  receive  the 
minimum  benefit. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  has  always 
recognised  the  need  for  at  least  a  minimal 
level  of  social  security  benefits.  The  commit- 
tee feels  It  is  time  that  this  social  security 
rationale  be  applied  to  the  dependency  and 
indemnity   compensation   program. 

Table  1  shows  illustrative  increases  in  DIC 
payments  since  the  program  was  initiated 
in  January  1957,  compared  with  the  increases 
under  S.   1471. 


TABLE  1  -COMPARISON  OF  INCREASES  IN  DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY  COMPENSATION  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND 

UNDER  S.  1471  AS  REPORTED 


jrade.  rank,  and  length  at  service  oi 
deceased  serviceman 


E  I.  n 

E  2.  pivale 

E'3,  PI  ivale 


DIC.  1957 


Die 
July  1969 


Increase  over 
1957  rate 
(percent) 


Increase  over 

DIC  under  1957  rate 

S.  1471  (percent) 


ruit.  y>  year 

.  1  year 

1st  class,  1  year. 


E  4,  corporal.  1J4  years 

E  5.  sergeant.  2!-.,  years 

E-6.  start  sergeant,  13  years 

E  7,  sergeant  1st  class,  17  years. 


0  1,  24  lieutenant,  1  year.  ... 
0-2,  1st  lieutenant,  2'-c.  years.. 
0-3.  captain.  5  years 


0-4.  ma)or.  13  years 

0  5.  Iitulenant  colonel,  23  years. 
0-6,  colonel,  23  years 


$122 
123 
124 

127 
132 
142 
147 

139 
US 
IS7 

172 
189 

202 


tl35 
136 

139 

146 
158 
175 
185 

167 
185 
209 

233 
272 
292 


11 
11 
12 

15 
20 
23 
26 

20 
28 
33 

35 
44 

45 


170 
170 

170 
170 
185 
195 

177 
195 
219 

243 
282 
302 


39 

38 
37 

34 
29 
30 
33 

27 

34 
39 

41 
49 
50 


TABLE  2.— VIETNAM  DEATHS  BY  RANK. 
1961 -MARCH  1%9 


Number 
ot  deaths 


Percent 
ot  total 


-J- 


E  1.  recruit 

E  2,  private , 

E  3.  private  1st  class. 

E  4,  corporal 

E  5.  sergeant 


329 

4.478 

11.771 

8.379 

3,394 


1 

13 
35 
25 
10 


Subtotal,  first  5  pay  grades. 

E  6.  stall  sergeant 

E  7.  to  E  9 

0-1,  2(J  lieutenant 

0  2,  IsH  lieutenant 

0  3,  captain 

Other  i^icers  and  warrant  officers. 


28. 351 
1,494 
714 
600 
1.091 
866 
682 


84 
4 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 


Total 33,798 


100 


DEPENDENCY     AND     INDEMNrTf     COMPENSATION 
BENEFITS   FOR   CHILDREN 

Dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
benefits  for  children  living  with  a  widow  are 
different  from  DIC  benefits  where  there  is 
no  widow  entitled.  Additional  types  of  DIC 
benefits  for  certain  children  over  18  are  spec- 
ified in  the  law. 

Benefits  when  a  ividow  is  entitled. — The 
1956  legislation  establishing  the  dependency 
and  idemnity  compensation  program  also  ex- 
tended social   security   coverage   to  service- 


men on  active  duty.  Under  the  social  secu- 
rity program,  a  widow  with  no  minor  chil- 
dren is  not  eligible  for  benefits  until  she 
reaches  age  60  lage  50.  if  she  is  disabled) .  If 
she  ha$  minor  children  the  children  are 
eligible  for  social  security  benefits  until  they 
reach  majority,  and  the  widow  is  eligible  for 
mother's  benefits  until  the  last  child  reaches 
majority. 

Since  the  dependency  and  indemnity  pro- 
gram was  created.  DIC  benefits  for  children 
living  with  a  widow  have  been  related  to 
social  security  benefits  under  a  complicated 
formula.  Under  this  formula,  a  widow  with 
one  child  receives  no  additional  DIC  benefit 
for  the  child.  If  she  has  two  children  and 
receives  less  than  $136.20  monthly  social  se- 
curity benefits,  she  may  receive  additional 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation  of 
either  $28  or.  if  less,  the  difference  between 
$136.20  and  the  social  security  bent  fits  she 
actually  receives.  If  she  has  three  or  more 
children  and  receives  less  than  $136.20  In 
monthly  social  security  benefits,  she  may 
receive  additional  DIC  equal  to  the  difference 
between  $136.20  and  the  social  -security  bene- 
fits she  actually  receives  (with  a  minimum 
social  security  benefit  to  a  widow  with  two 
children  now  $82.50.  the  maximum  addi- 
tional DIC  allowance  is  $53.70) . 

This  complicated  formula  has  the  effect  of 
denying  DIC  benefits  to  many  children  liv- 
ing with  widows.  The  committee  bill  meets 
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this  problem  by  eliminating  the  present 
connection  between  DIC  children's  benefits 
and  social  security,  and  by  providing  an 
additional  DIC  monthly  allowance  of  $20 
fcr  each  minor  child  living  with  a  widow. 
About  35.000  children  will  benefit  from  this 
provision.  Including  17,000  now  receiving  no 
DIC  benefits.  A  comparison  between  present 
law  and  the  committee  bill  Is  shown  in  table 

3. 

Benefits  wher  no  widow  is  entitled. — The 
c  rlRlnal  1956  legislation  establishing  the  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation  pro- 
gram provided  specified  amounts  of  DIC  pay- 
ments to  children  when  no  widow  was  en- 
titled. These  amounts  we;  set  at  $70  for  one 
child.  $100  fcr  two  children,  $130  for  three 
rhildrcn,  and  $25  for  each  additional  child. 
In  1967,  the  amounts  were  set  at  their 
present  levels  of  S80  for  one  child.  $115  for 
two  children.  $149  for  three  children,  and  S29 
fcr  each  additional  child.  About  44,000  chil- 
dren receive  these  benefits  today. 

The  committee  bill  provides  a  10-percent 
cost-of-Uving  Increase  in  these  benefits,  as 
shown  in  table  4. 

Benefits  to  certain  children  18  and  over. — 
The  original  1956  legislation  also  specified 
DIC  amounts  payable  in  certain  cases.  A 
child  over  age  18  who  became  permanently 
Incapable  of  self-support  befcre  reaching 
age  18  was  entitled  to  $25  additional  DIC 
if  there  was  no  widow  entitled,  and  S70  addi- 
tional DIC  If  there  was  a  widow  receiving 
DIC.  A  child  between  18  and  21  (now  23) 
who  was  a  student  was  entitled  to  an  addi- 
tional $35  in  monthly  DIC  If  there  was  a 
wdow  entitled. 

These  amounts  were  set  in  1967  at  $29.  $80, 
and  $41.  respectively,  the  levels  under  present 
law.  More  than  6.000  children  18  and  over  re- 
ceive benefits  under  this  section  of  the  law. 
The  committee  bill  provides  a  lO-percent 
cost-of-living  increase  In  these  benefits,  as 
shown  In  table  4. 

TABLE  3.— COMPARISON  OF  MAXIMUM  DIC  BENEFITS  FCR 
CHILDREN  LIVING  WITH  A  WIDOW  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW 
AND  UNDER  S.  1471 


Maximum  under 
present  law 


Allowance 
under S. 1471 


Additional  DIC  allowance 
lor- 

1  child  No  allowance... 

2  childre'n". $28 

3  children J53.70 

4  children  $53.70 

Each  additional  cliild....  No  allowance... 


$20 
40 
60 
80 
20 


TABLE  4.— DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY  COMPENSATION 
BENEFITS  TO  CHILDREN  WHERE  NO  WIDOW  IS  ENTITLED 
AND  IN  CERTAIN  SPECIFIED  CASES 


Present 
law 


S.  1471 


1  child 

2  children 

3  children 

Each  additional  child 

Disabled  child  above  age  18: 

Where  no  widow  is  entitled  to  DIC 

Where  widow  is  entitled  to  DIC 

Student,  age  13  to  23.  where  widow  is  en- 
titled  


$80 

115 
149 
29 

29 


41 


$88 

127 
164 

32 

32 
88 

45 


ADDmONAl,  ALLOWANCE  FOB  WIDOWS  REQCTIEING 
aE:CITLAS  AID  AND  ATTENDANCE 

For  decades,  the  compensation  program  for 
veterajis  with  service-connected  dlsabUlties 
has  provided  higher  payments  for  those  vet- 
erans whose  dlsabiUties  require  them  to  have 
regular  aid  and  attendance. 

In  1951.  special  provision  was  made  for  ad- 
ditional pension  payments  to  veterans  with 
non-service-connected  dlsablUtlee  who  re- 
quire regular  aid  and  attendance. 


Most  recently.  In  1967.  Public  Law  90-77 
extended  an  aid  and  attendance  allowance  of 
$50  for  the  first  time  to  widows  entitled  to 
a  pension. 

The  committee  bill  provides  a  $50  addi- 
tional monthly  allowance  for  widows  receiv- 
ing dependency  and  Indemnity  compensa- 
tion or  death  compensation  who  require  reg- 
ular aid  and  attendance,  thus  providing  a 
benefit  at  least  equal  to  that  received  by  a 
widow  entitled  to  a  pension. 

However,  the  committee  feels  that  addl- 
tlon.il  recognition  should  be  given  in  cases 
where  the  death  of  the  ssrviceman  or  vet- 
eran Is  related  to  armed  conflict  or  extra- 
hazardous service.  The  principle  of  providing 
a  higher  benefit  for  servicemen  disabled  in 
wirtTme  or  in  the  pirformance  of  extrahaz- 
ardous service  during  peacetime  Is  already 
established   in   our   dlsabUlty   compensation 

law. 

The  committee  bill  p.oplles  this  same  prin- 
ciple by  providing  an  additional  $75  allow- 
ance (instead  of  $50)   for  a  widow  requiring 
re<n]lar  aJd  and  attendance  whose  husband* 
death  "resulted   from   an   injury   or  disease 
received  as  a  direct  result  of  armed  confUct 
or  while  engaged  in  extrahazardous  service." 
This  langua'^e  is  simnar  to  the  present  pro- 
vision   of    law    permitting    higher   dlsabihty 
c->mpensatlon  payments  for  servicemen  dis- 
abled in  peacetime  service  If  the  injury  or 
disease  resulted  from  extrahazardous  service. 
The  committee  intends  that  the  term  "ex- 
trahazardous service"  shall  include  only  serv- 
ice  which   Is   more   hazardous   than    normal 
peacetime  service  and  where  the  extra  haz- 
ard Is  an  inherent  part  of  the  military  duty 
including  (but  no  limited  to)  (a)  service  un- 
der conditions   simulating   war:    (b)    service 
recognized    as   involving   risks   beyond   ordi- 
nary   peacetime   service,   such    as   dangerous 
testing  of  weapons,  duty  on  aircraft,  duty  on 
a  submarine,  or  exposure  to  unusual  cllmaUc 
conditions  or  unusual  disease;  and  (c)  serv- 
ice  in   campaigns,   expeditions,   occupations, 
and  similar  duty  Inherently  more  dangerotis 
than  usual  t)eacetime  duty. 

For  example,  the  additional  amount  would 
be  payable  if  the  serviceman  died  while  at- 
tempting to  put  out  a  fire  in  an  ammtinltion 
dump — even  though  he  was  not  eligible  for 
extrahazardous  duty  pay.  But  it  would  not  be 
payable  if  a  serviceman  receiving  extra- 
hazardous duty  pay  died  in  an  airplane 
crash  while  on  vacation,  or  If  a  serviceman 
stationed  in  Vietnam  died  in  an  automobile 
accident  in  no  way  related  to  his  military 
duties  or  hostile  action.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration would  be  required  to  evaluate 
each  death  Individually  to  determine  that 
it  meets  the  criteria  of  the  bill  in  order  for 
the  widow  requiring  regular  aid  and  attend- 
ance to  receive  $75  instead  of  $50  monthly. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  estimates 
that  In  the  first  year  the  section  is  effective, 
4  200  widows  receiving  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  and  70  widows  receiv- 
ing death  compensation  would  be  eligible 
for  the  additional  monthly  allowance:  of  the 
total,  about  10  percent  will  be  eligible  for 
the  higher  $75  allowance. 

EXTENDING  DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY  COM- 
PENS.ATION  TO  CERTAIN  SURVIVOHS  OF  VET- 
ERANS WHO  WERE  INSrRED  LENDER  GOVERN- 
MENT LIFE  INSURANCE  ON  A  PBEMrDM-FREE 
BASIS 

Before  the  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
psnsatlon  was  e€tabUshed  in  1956.  two  major 
t\-pes  of  benefits  were  offered  the  survivors 
of  deceased  servicemen:  monthly  death  com- 
pensation payments,  and  a  $10,000  gratuitous 
Indemnity.  The  death  compensation  pay- 
ments were  small  monthly  payments,  with 
the  same  amount  payable  to  all  widows  whose 
husbands  were  killed  in  wartime  service.  The 
$10,000  gratuitous  Indemnity  had  been  au- 


thorized at  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  war 
as  a  free  equivalent  to  the  $10,000  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  that  had  been  offered 
to  servicemen  during  'World  War  II.  Those 
servicemen  who  still  had  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  (or  pre-'World  War  II  U.S. 
Government  life  insurance)  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Korean  war  were  given  the  choice  of 
either  dropping  their  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  In  order  to  receive  the  $10.0C0 
gratuitous  Indemnity,  or  continuing  the  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  with  the 
premiums  waived— In  effect,  receiving  $10,- 
000  In  gratuitous  life  insurance.  The  same 
choiC3  applied  to  holders  of  U.S.  Government 
life  insurance. 

When  the  Congress  In  1956  revised  the 
survivor  benefit  program,  the  310.000  In- 
dtmiiity  was  eliminated,  and  in  its  stead  the 
new  program  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compsnsatlon  was  established,  with  much 
more  generous  monthly  payments  to  widows 
than  had  been  provided  under  death  com- 
p?n.'5ation. 

While  the  $10,000  gratuitous  idemnity  was 
eliminated  from  the  law.  howevOT,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  ruled  that  they  had  a 
contractual  obligation  to  continue  Natioual 
Service   Life    Insurance    on    a    premium-free 
basis  to  those  servicemen  who  had  secured 
the  waiver  prior  to  the  new  law.  In  the  light 
of  this  ruling,  the  Congress  decided  to  deny 
mcnthlv    dependency   and    Indemnity   com- 
pensation   payments    to    survivors    receiving 
payments  under  National  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance that  had  been  continued  In  force  on  a 
premium-free  basis.  These  survivors  were  and 
sUll  are  permitted  to  receive  only  the  lower 
monthly     death     compensation     payments, 
which  have  not  been  increased  in  15  years, 
m  view  of  this  provision,  a  great  effort  was 
made   to  encourage   as   many   servicemen   as 
possible  to  resume  payment  of  prenalunas  for 
their  National  Service  Ufe  Insurance  rather 
than  having  it  continued  free,  so  that  their 
widows  would  be  eligible  for  the  much  mere 
adequate   monthly   dependency   and   Indem- 
nity compensation  payments    It  is  a  tribute 
to  that  effort   that  although   many  service- 
men still  hold  National  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance, almost  all  of  them  pay  premium  to  in- 
sure that  their  survivors  will  be  eligible  lor 
deoendency    and    Indemnity    compensation 
About  165.000  widows  are  receiving  depend- 
ency   and    indemnity    compensation    today: 
hOTj.'ever.  because  of  the   prohibition  in  the 
law   just   described,  some   2.800  widows   are 
barred   from   receiving  dependency   and   in- 
demnity compensation. 

The  committee  bill  would  end  this  situa- 
tion which  forever  denies  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  to  a  widow  who  re- 
ceived a  $10,000  gratuitous  insurance  bene- 
fit upon  her  husband's  death.  Under  section 
5  or  the  bill  as  reported,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration would  compute  the  total 
amount  of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation which  would  have  been  payable 
to  the  deceased's  survivors  had  they  been 
eligible  to  receive  it.  When  the  total  amount 
of  insurance  benefits  and  death  compensa- 
tion actually  paid  the  survivors  equals  or  is 
less  than  the  DIC  they  would  have  received 
had  they  been  eligible,  the  survivors  would  be 
eligible  to  apply  for  dependency  and  Indem- 
nity comt>ensatlon.  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration estimates  that  about  700  widows 
would  now  be  eligible  to  receive  dependency 
and  indemmty  compensation  under  this  pro- 
posal. 

This  provision  would  be  fair  to  these 
widows  who  have  been  limited  to  receiving 
death  compensation,  and  It  would  be  fair 
to  the  many  servicemen  who  have  vrtsely 
chosen  to  pay  for  their  National  Service  Ufe 
Insurance  so  that  their  wives  are  adequate- 
ly protected.  Both  groups  would  be  Ueated 
equitably. 
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TABLE  5.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY  COMPENSATION  PAYMENTS  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER 

S.  1471  AS  REPORTED:  ILLUSTRATIVE  CASES 


1.  Widow  o(  private  with  1  year  ol  servica,  no  children 

2.  Widow  of  private  1st  class  with  1  year  of  service,  1  child. 

3    Widow  of  corporal  with  IH  years  of  service,  2  children 

4.  Widow  of  sergeant  with  2^2  years  of  service,  3  children 

5.  Widowof  staff  sergeant  with  13  years  of  service  requiring  regular  aid  and  attend- 

ance, no  minor  children _ _ 


DIG  under — 


Present  law 


—        Percental* 

S.  1471  increase 


$136 

139 

■  146 

>15S 

715 


{170 
190 
210 
230 

>260 


25 
37 
44 
46 

48 


>  Assumes  widow  receives  more  than  J136  in  social  security  benefits.  ' 

-  Assumes  widow  receives  more  than  J136  in  social  securilv  benefits. 

'  Assumes  husbands  death  was  related  to  armed  conflict  or  extrahazardous  service. 


EFFECTIVE    D.\TE 

The  amendments  under  the  committee  bill 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  sec- 
ond calendar  month  following  the  month  of 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

COST    OF    THE    BILL 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  fur- 
nished the  following  estimates  of  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  the  committee  bill  during  the 
first  full  year  the  provisions  are  in  effect. 

1.  Increase  DIG  payment  to  wid- 

-  ow  xa-  $130  plus  12  percent 

-  of  tlM  monthly  basic  pay 
now  being  received  by  a 
serviceman  whose  rank  and 
years  of  service  are  the  same 
as  that  of  the  deceased  vet- 
eran   $20,  184.000 

2.  Provide     minimum     widow's 

benefit  of  $170 20,876,000 

3  Provide  additional  $20  month- 
ly for  each  child 4.800,000 

4  Provide  additional  $50  month- 
ly If  widow  requires  regular 
aid  and  attendance;  $75 
allowance  if  deceased  hus- 
band's death  was  related  to 
combat  action  or  other  ex- 
trahazardous  duty 2.683,000 

5.  Increase  by  10  percent  bene- 

fits to  children  where  there 
is  no  widow  entitled  and  to 
certain  children  age  18  and 
older 3.552.000 

6.  Extend  DIG  to  certain  widows 

whose  husbands  were  in- 
sured under  National  Serv- 
ice Life  Insurance  on  a  pre- 
mium free  basis 745.000 


Total 52,840,000 

It  is  estimated  that  about  two-thirds  of  the 
additional  expenditures  under  the  bill  will 
go  to  widows  and  children  whose  husbands 
and  fathers  were  in  the  lowest  five  enlisted 
ranks — the  ranks  of  the  noncareer  service- 
men. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


DOUBLE  INDEMNITY  SERVICEMEN'S 
GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE  COVER- 
AGE FOR  SERVICEMEN  ASSIGNED 
TO  EXTRAHAZARDOUS  DUTY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1650)  to  amend  chapter  19  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
double  indemnity  coverage  under  serv- 
icemen's group  life  insurance  for  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  assigned 
to  duty  in  a  combat  zone  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
with  amendments,  on  page  1,  line  4,  after 
the  word  "thereof"  strike  out  "a  new 
paragraph  as  follows"  and  insert  "the 
following  new  paragraphs: 


(4)  The  term  "extrahazardous  duty" 
means  duty  j>erformed  In  a  combat  zone  or 
duty  for  which  a  member  is  entitled  to  In- 
centive pay  under  section  301  or  310  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code. 

On  page  2.  at  the  beginning  of  line  3, 
strike  6ut  "i4)"  and  insert  "«5>";  In 
line  8,  after  the  word  "adding",  strike  out 
"at  the  end  thereof"  and  insert  "after 
subsection  (b)";  in  line  14,  after  the 
word  "to",  strike  out  'duty  in  a  combat 
zone  "  and  insert  "extrahazardous  duty"; 
in  line  16,  after  the  word  "subsection" 
strike  out  "shall  include  any  case  in 
which  tlie  death  of  a  member  resulted 
from  combat  activities  or  the  perform- 
ance of  extrahazardous  duties  while  such 
member  was  assigned  to  duty  in  a  com- 
bat zone:  and  such  coverage";  on  page 
3,  line  6,  after  the  word  'to  "  strike  out 
"duty  in  a  combat  zone"  and  insert  "ex- 
trahazardous duty":  and  in  line  7.  after 
the  word  "to"  strUce  out  "duty  in  a  com- 
bat zone'  and  insert  "extrahazardous 
duty"  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

f  S.   1650 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
765  of  title  38.  United  States  Gode.  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  The  term  'extrahazardous  duty' 
means  duty  performed  In  a  combat  zone  or 
duty  for  which  a  memljer  is  entitled  to  in- 
centive pay  under  section  301  or  310  of  title 
37,  Unit«d  States  Gode. 

"(51  The  term  'combat  zone'  means  any 
area  designated  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  Executive  order  as  a  combat 
zone  for  the  purposes  of  section  112  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Gode  of  1954." 

Sec.  2.  Section  767  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  subsection 
(b)    a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(c)  Any  policy  of  insurance  purchased  by 
the  Administrator  under  section  766  of  this 
title  for  any  member  shall  provide  double 
Indemnity  coverage  against  death  resulting 
from  an  injury  or  disease  incurred  or  aggra- 
vated in  line  of  duty  while  such  member  is 
assigned  to  extrahazardous  duty.  Double  in- 
demnity coverage  provided  for  under  this 
subsection  shall  continue  in  effect  during  any 
period  a  member  is  temporarily  outside  a 
combat  zone  to  which  he  is  assigned  so  long 
as  such  period  does  not  exceed  thirty-five 
consecutive  days." 

Sec.  3.  Section  769(a)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "No 
deduction  may  be  made  from  the  basic  or 
other  pay  of  a  member  for  double  indemnity 
coverage  provided  under  section  767(c)  of 
this  title  for  any  month  except  a  month  (or 
portion  thereof)  in  which  such  member  was 
assigned  to  extrahazardous  duty;  and  none 
of  the  costs  attributable  to  such  additional 
coverage  for  members  assigned  to  extrahaz- 
ardous diity  shall  be  paid  for  by  members  not 
protecteti  by  double  indemnity  coverage." 


Sec.  4.  Tlie  amendments  made  by  the  first 
three  sections  of  this  Act  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  the  first  day  of  the  second  calendar 
month  following  the  month  in  which  this 
Act  Is  enacted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No  91-4011.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

SUMMARY   OF   THE   BILL 

Under  present  law.  active  duty  servicemen 
are  insured  for  $10,000  under  the  service- 
men's group  life  insurance  program  unless 
they  choose  either  not  to  be  Insured  or  to  be 
insured  for  $5,000.  Servicemen  pay  premiums 
based  on  comparable  civilian  mortality  rates; 
the  premium  for  $10.(X)0  in  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance  Is  currently  $2  per 
month.  The  Federal  Government  pays  that 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  Insurance  due  to 
the  extra  hazard  of  active  duty. 

S.  1650  would  provide  double  Indemnity 
servicemen's  group  life  insurance  coverage 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services  as- 
signed to  duty  in  a  combat  zone  or  assigned 
to  extrahaeardous  duty. 

BACKGROUND 

Between  1956  and  1965  persons  in  active 
military  service  were  not  insured  under  Fed- 
eral legislation  unless  they  still  retained 
Government  life  Insurance  obtained  prior 
to  April  25,  1951.  With  the  intensification  of 
hostilities  In  Vietnam.  Congress  enacted  leg- 
islation in  September  1965  providing  group 
life  insurance  to  servicemen  on  active  duty. 
Coverage  extends  to  all  personnel  on  active 
duty  (including  reservists),  provided  they 
are  ordered  to  active  duty  for  a  period  of 
30  days  or  more. 

A  serviceman  is  automatically  insured  for 
$10,000  unless  he  indicates  in  wTiting  that 
he  wishes  either  to  be  insured  for  $5,000  or 
not  to  be  Insured.  The  Insurance  continues 
for  120  days  after  the  serviceman's  separation 
from  active  duty,  without  additional  cost  to 
him.  whether  he  is  discharged,  retired,  or  re- 
turned to  nonactive  duty  reserve  status. 

The  indUidual  serviceman's  premium  since 
1965  has  been  set  at  $2  per  month  for  $10,000 
and  $1  per  month  for  $5,000.  Of  those  service- 
men eligible.  98.4  percent  are  maintaining 
the  insurance  and  virtually  all  of  these  have 
the  $10,000  maximum  coverage.  The  low  cost 
to  individuals  is  made  possible  by  insuring 
all  members  of  the  uniformed  services  under 
a  single  group  insurance  master  contract,  and 
by  the  Government  bearing  the  cost  of  the 
extra  hazard  attributable  to  military  service. 
This  extra  hazard  cost  is  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  extent  to  which  mortality  in  the 
uniformed  services  exceeds  the  mortality  in 
the  U.S.  male  civilian  population  of  the  same 
median  age. 

The  program  is  administered  by  a  commer- 
cial primary  insurer,  the  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Co.  of  America,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Premiums 
for  this  insurance,  including  its  cost  of  ad- 
ministration, are  deducted  monthly  from 
serviceman's  pay  and  remitted  by  each  uni- 
formed service  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion which  in  turn  remits  them  to  the  pri- 
mary insurer.  All  claims  are  paid  by  the  pri- 
mary insurer.  However,  in  cases  where  there 
is  some  question  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
coverage,  the  Veterans'  Administration  makes 
the  final  decision. 

The  proceeds  of  the  insurance  can  be  paid 
either  in  a  lump  sum  or  in  36  equal  monthly 
Installments  including  interest  on  the  un- 
paid balance.  This  gives  an  income  of  $296.40 
monthly  on  $10,000  of  insurance  at  the  rate 
of  interest  now  being  paid.  The  beneficiary 
may  choose  the  mode  of  payment  unless  the 
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insured  by  designation  restricts  payments  to 
36  monthly  Installments. 

The  total  amount  of  Insurance  in  force  Is 
now  $36.8  billion,  of  which  $33.7  billion  is  re- 
lated to  3  4  million  members  on  active  duty 
and  $3.1  billion  is  related  to  310,000  persons 
separated  from  the  service  120  days  or  less. 

Under  peacetime  conditions,  the  service- 
men's group  life  Insurance  program  would 
be  self-supporting  and  would  not  require  any 
Government  subsidy.  However,  because  of  the 
casualties  in  Vietnam,  service  deaths  have  far 
exceeded  peacetime  levels  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  made  substantial  contributions. 
These  are  summarized  in  table  1. 

TABLt  1      SERVICtMENS  GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE   SOURCE 
OF  FUNDS 

(Dollars  In  milllonsi 


Fiscal  year 


Service-  Govern- 

men's  meni 

pre-  contri-      Inler- 

miums  button         est 


Total 


1966 J52.5 

1967 80.2 

1968 83.0 

1969 - 83.1 

Cumulative 298.8 


J27. 3  M.  4  $80. 1 

70.1  2.0  1S2.3 

146.5  3.1  232.6 

111.7  3.2  198.0 


8.7       663.1 


3SS.6 


THE    BILL 

The  bill  provides  double  indemnity  insur- 
ance coverage  for  servicemen  assigned  to  a 
combat  area  or  assigned  to  extrahazardous 
duty.  The  serviceman  would  automatically 
be  insured  for  double  his  previous  amount 
unless  he  chose  to  be  insured  for  a  lesser 
amount.  Tlie  double  indemnity  coverage  un- 
der the  bill  would  also  include  any  case  in 
which  the  death  resulted  from  injuries  or 
disease  incvirred  while  in  a  combat  zone  or 
assigned  to  extrahazardous  duty  even  though 
the  death  itself  occurred  later  in  some  other 
location.  In  any  case,  no  benefit  could  be 
paid  for  deaths  occurring  more  than  120 
days  after  discharge. 

The  present  veterans'  laws  in  a  number  of 
instances  recognize  the  difference  between 
deaths  or  disabilities  related  to  extramilitary 
hazards  in  wartime; 

Disability  compensation  payments  are 
higher  for  disabilities  incurred  in  wartime 
than  for  those  incurred  in  peacetime;  how- 
ever, disabilities  resulting  from  extrahazard- 
ous service  are  payable  at  the  wartime  rates. 
The  other  type  death  compensation  bene- 
fits for  widows  were  higher  for  deaths  re- 
lated to  wartime  service  than  those  related 
to  peacetime  service. 

Pensions  for  non-service-connected  dis- 
abilities are  available  only  to  veterans  with 
wartime  senice. 

Under  another  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee (S.  1471).  a  higher  allowance  would 
be  paid  a  widow  requiring  regular  aid  and 
attendance  if  her  deceased  husband's  death 
was  related  to  combat  action  or  extrahazard- 
ous service. 

Servicemen's  group  life  Insurance  In- 
volves Government  contributions  only  to  the 
extent  that  excess  deaths  occur  in  wartime. 
The  committee  bill  gives  recognition  to  the 
extra  risks  faced  by  a  serviceman  assigned 
to  a  combat  area  or  assigned  to  extrahazard- 
ous duty.  It  also  recognizes  that  it  is  ordi- 
narily difficult  for  a  serviceman  to  purchase 
commercial  life  insurance  if  he  is  about  to 
be  assigned  to  a  combat  area  or  to  extrahaz- 
ardous duty. 

Testimony  presented  before  the  Finance 
Committee  in  1951  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  National  Sen-ice  Life  Insurance  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Life  Convention  of 
Chicago  and  the  Life  Insurance  Association 
of  America  of  New  York.  Associations  of 
Legal  Reserve  Life  Insurance  Cos.,  is  equally 
applicable  today: 

We  wish  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
the  life  Insurance  companies  fully  recognize 


the  need  for  a  Government  program  which 
win  provide  a  measure  of  protection  to  the 
dependents  of  ser^'lcemen  while  on  active 
duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  country  in 
time  of  war.  or  who  lose  their  normal  insur- 
ability while  In  such  service.  The  life  insur- 
ance companies  who  commonly  Issue  com- 
plete coverage  on  servicemen  during  peace- 
time and  even  In  wartime  are  in  a  position 
to  offer  insurance  on  a  part  of  the  risk,  that 
is,  the  normal  hazards  as  distinguished  from 
the  abnormal  hazards  of  service  in  lime  of 
war.  When  the  prospects  of  abnormal  hazards 
of  war  become  too  great,  the  private  compa- 
nies cannot  issue  new  insurance  to  Include 
these  hazards  without  charging  premium 
rates  which  are  so  high  that  few  servicemen 
could  afford  to  buy  the  protection  It  is  ob- 
vious that  when  the  Government  undertakes 
to  insure  these  hazardous  risks  at  rates  based 
on  normal  hazards,  the  excess  mortality  cost 
is  borne  by  the  taxpayers,  as  we  believe  it 
should  be.  To  the  extent  that  the  Govern- 
men  insures  the  normal  hazards.  Govern- 
ment furnishes  coverage  which  is  readily 
available  from  private  insurers  We  recognize 
however  that  during  the  period  of  active 
service  while  the  Nation  is  at  war  or  in  a 
national  emergency,  it  is  not  practical  to 
limit  the  Government  coverage  to  death  re- 
sulting from  only  the  abnormal  hazards. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read; 
"A  bill  to  amend  chapter  19  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  double 
indemnity  coverage  under  Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  assigned  to  extra- 
hazardous duty,  including  duty  in  a 
combat  zone." 


DISMEMBERMENT  INSURANCE  COV- 
ERAGE UNDER  SERVICEMEN'S 
GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  2186)  to  amend  chapter  19, 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  dis- 
memberment insurance  coverage  under 
the  ser\'icemen's  group  life  insurance 
program,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
5,  strike  out  "ic  "  and  insert  "id>":  in 
line  8.  after  the  word  "the",  strike  out 
"loss"  and  insert  "anatomical  loss  or  loss 
of  use":  on  page  2.  line  3.  after  the  word 
"the"  where  it  appears  the  second  time, 
strike  out  "loss"  and  insert  "anatomical 
loss  or  loss  of  use";  in  line  7,  after  the 
word  "the"  strike  out  "loss"  and  insert 
"anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  use";  in  line 
9,  after  the  word  "loss"  insert  "or  loss  of 
use";  in  line  15,  after  the  word  "the", 
strike  out  "loss"  and  insert  "anatomical 
loss  or  loss  of  use":  in  line  20.  after  the 
word  "dismemberment"  insert  "i includ- 
ing loss  of  use  of  one  or  more  limbs  and 
the  loss  of  sight  in  one  or  both  eyes)"; 
and  on  page  3.  line  5.  after  the  word  "dis- 
memberment" insert  "(including  loss  of 
use  of  one  or  more  limbs  and  loss  of  sight 
in  one  or  both  eyes' ":  so  as  to  make  the 

bill  read; 

S. 2186 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ajncrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 767  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 


"(d)  Each  policy  purchased  under  this 
subchapter  shall,  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  may  ap- 
prove, provide  dismemberment  insurance 
coverage  as  follows:  (1)  for  the  anatomical 
loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one  hand  or  one  foot  or 
the  loss  of  sight  of  one  eye.  the  insured  shall 
be  paid  an  amount  equal  to  one- half  of  the 
face  value  of  the  insurance;  and  (2)  for  the 
anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  two  or  more 
of  such  members,  the  insured  shall  be  paid 
an  amount  equal  to  the  full  lace  value  of  the 
insurance.  Dismemberment  insurance  shall 
be  paid  to  an  insured  who  suffers  the  ana- 
tomical loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one  or  more 
limbs  or  the  sight  in  one  or  both  eyes  if 
such  loss  or  loss  of  use  occurs  as  the  direct 
result  of  and  within  a  period  of  ninety  days 
alter  a  bodily  injury  has  been  suffered  by 
such  insured.  The  total  amount  of  insurance 
paid  under  any  policy  of  servicemen's  group 
life  insurance  on  account  of  any  one  accident 
shall  not  exceed  the  face  value  of  such  policy 
No  payment  shall  be  made  under  this  sub- 
section for  the  anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  use 
of  a  limb  or  loss  of  eyesight  as  the  result  of 
an  intentionally  self-inflicted  Injury." 

Sec  2.  The  second  sentence  of  section  769 
(b)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows;  "Such  cost  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Administrator  on  the 
b,-isis  of  excess  mortality  and  dismemberment 
(including  loss  of  use  of  one  or  more  limbs 
and  the  loss  of  sight  In  one  or  both  eyes) 
suffered  by  members  and  former  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  insured  under  this 
subchapter  above  that  incurred  by  the  male 
civilian  population  of  the  United  States  of 
the  same  age  as  the  median  age  of  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  (disregarding  a 
fraction  of  a  year)  as  shown  by  the  records 
of  the  uniformed  services,  the  primary  in- 
surer or  insurers,  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  together 
with  the  most  current  estimates  relating  to 
mortality  and  dismemberment  (including 
loss  of  use  of  one  or  more  limbs  and  loss  of 
sight  in  one  or  both  eyes) ." 

Sec.  3.  Tills  Act  shall  become  effective  on 

the  first  day  of  the  second  month  following 
the  month  in  which  enacted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-402).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
tlie  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  j 

SUMMARY    OF    THE    tlLl. 

Under  present  law.  active  duty  servicemen 
are  Insured  for  $10,000  under  the  service- 
men's group  life  insurance  program  unless 
they  choose  either  not  to  be  insured  or  to 
be  Insured  for  $5,000.  Servicemen  pay  pre- 
miums based  on  comparable  civilian  mor- 
tality rates;  the  premium  for  f  10  (XK)  in  serv- 
icemen's group  life  insurance  is  currently 
$2  per  month.  Tlie  Federal  Government  pays 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  insurance 
due  to  the  extra  hazard  of  active  duty. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
would  add  to  servicemen's  group  life  in- 
surance coverage  indemnity  payments  in  the 
event  of  dismemberment  or  loss  of  use  of  a 
hand  or  foot,  or  loss  of  sight  of  an  eye  One- 
half  of  the  face  value  of  the  insurance  would 
be  paid  if  the  serviceman  suffered  anatomical 
loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one  hand,  one  foot,  or 
the  sight  of  one  eye;  the  full  face  value  would 
be  paid  in  the  event  of  anatomical  loss  or 
loss  of  use  of  two  or  more  such  members. 

B.^CKCROrND 

On  September  29.  1965.  legislation  was 
enacted  which  provided  group  life  Insurance 
to  members  on  active  duty  in  the  uniformed 
services.  Tlie  coverage  is  automatic  for 
$10,000    of    Insurance    unless    the     member 
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elects  In  writing  to  be  insured  for  t3.000,  or 
not  to  be  insured  »t  all.  Tbe  lnsur«nce  con- 
tinues for  lao  days  after  separation  from 
serrlce,  witboat  any  premium  payment  dur- 
ing this  period. 

Premiums  for  this  insurance,  including  Its 
cost  of  administration,  are  deducted  monthly 
from  servicemen's  pay  and  remitted  by  each 
uniformed  serrlce  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, which  In  turn  remits  them  to  the 
primary  insurer.  The  individual  serviceman's 
premium,  subject  to  change  in  accordance 
with  the  actual  experience,  has  been  set  at  S2 
per  month  for  $10,000  and  $1  per  month  for 
$5,000. 

FEOERAL    ESiPLOTEES'    CROUP    LIFE    INSTJBANCE 
PROGRAM 

Federal  employees  under  present  law  are 
also  eligible  to  purchase  group  life  Insurance 
under  Federal  legislation.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding insurtmce  against  death,  however,  the 
Federal  employees'  group  life  insurance  pro- 
gram alao  Incorporates  protection  in  the  case 
of  loss  of  limb  or  sight.  A  Federal  employee 
insured  under  this  program  receives  one- 
half  the  face  value  of  the  insurance  In  the 
event  of  loss  of  a  hand  or  foot  or  the  loss  of 
sight  of  one  eye.  The  full  face  value  of  the 
Insurance  is  payable  in  the  event  of  loss  of 
twCT  or  miOTB  such  members.  The  dismember- 
ment instnrance  Is  payable  if  the  loss  occurs 
as  a  direct  result  of  and  within  90  days  after 
a  bodily  Injury,  providing  it  was  not  Inten- 
tionally self-inflicted. 

THE    BILL 

S.  2186  is  patterned  after  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  employees'  group  life  In- 
surance program.  The  committee  feels  that 
our  servicemen,  who  face  a  much  greater 
risk  of  physical  Injury,  deserve  at  least  as 
much  protection  as  our  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees. 

The  committee  bill  Is  broader  than  the 
Federal  civilian  employee  program  In  one 
major  respect:  it  provides  the  indemnity  In 
the  event  of  "loss  of  use"  of  hand  or  foot  as 
well  as  in  the  case  of  anatomical  loss.  This 
similar  treatment  Is  well  established  in  our 
compensation  program  for  disabled  service- 
men and  veterans,  and  it  Is  particularly 
timely  in  these  days  when  medical  advances 
have  been  so  effective. 

Financing  the  additional  protection  would 
be  on  the  same  basis  as  the  servicemen's 
group  life  Insurance  program  as  a  whole: 
the  serviceman  will  pay  that  part  of  the 
cost  associated  with  comparable  civilian  risk, 
while  the  Government  will  bear  the  military 
extra  hazard  cost. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  estimates 
that  it  win  not  be  necessary  to  raise  the 
servicemen's  (2  monthly  premium  (for 
$10,000  of  Insurance)  to  fund  this  additional 
protection. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA     COURT 
REORGATTEZATION  ACT  OF   1969 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2601)  to  reorganize  the  courts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  •with  an  amendment,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

PRLNTINC   or    COMMITTEE    SUBSTITUTE  IN 
KICOBO   DISPENSED    WITH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
view  of  the  great  length  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  to  the  bill  (S,  2601) 


to  reorganize  the  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  tor  other  purposes, 
which  1$  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  introduced  bill,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  dispense  with  the  printing  of 
the  committe  amendment  in  the  Con- 
gressional Rkcokd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  'have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  91^05),  explaining  the  pui-poses  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  BILL 

S.  2601  as  amended  by  this  committee  con- 
stitutes a  vital  measure  for  the  reduction  of 
crime  committed  in  the  National  Capital,  as 
the  bill's  "principal  purpose  is  to  improve  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  especially  in  the  area  of  criminal 
law. 

Toward  this  end,  the  bill  (S.  2601)  recom- 
mended by  this  committee  provides — 

a  merged  local  court  system,  with  an  en- 
larged judiciary  sufficient  to  meet  growing 
caseloads,  and  with  general  jurisdiction  over 
all  local  matters: 

good  behavior  tenure  (after  an  Initial  4- 
year  term)  and  compensation  for  the  local 
Judiciary  adequate  to  attract  quality  per- 
sonnel to  the  bench; 

a  strengthened  judicial  selection  process, 
moving  toward  a  merit  system  of  selection, 
and  a  well-defined  mechanism  for  ridding 
the  bench  of  unfit  judges,  as  further  assur- 
ances of  Judicial  competence;: 

a  court  executive  oflBcer  to  Infuse  manage- 
ment, know-how  into  court  operations,  to 
enhance  the  efficient  as  well  as  just  disposi- 
tion of  covu^  business; 

an  independent  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Administration  of  Justice  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  Courts,  to  exercise  continual  over- 
sight of  the  courts'  operations,  and  to  spur 
legislative  and  other  modes  of  judicial  reform 
when  neoessary; 

a  modern  office  of  medical  examiners  to 
replace  the  antiquated  local  coroner's  office; 

amendments  updating  the  District's  law  of 
criminal  procedure;  and 

other  amendments  to  substantive  and  pro- 
cedural law  necessary  to  effect  the  court 
reorganization. 

NEED     FOR     LEGISLATION 

Available  statistics  on  crime  in  the  National 
capital  indicate  alarming  and  imremitting  In- 
creases. Expert  analyses  and  the  testimony  of 
numerous  witnesses  would  indicate  as  well 
that  the  Incidence  of  crime  can  be  traced  In 
significant  part  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  Dis- 
trict's Judicial  machinery  and  to  critical  de- 
fects here  in  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice. 

The  committee  is  advised,  most  notably, 
that  the  total  of  crime  index  offenses  reported 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  12-month 
period  ending  July  1969,  stands  at  65,531,  an 
increase  of  24.4  percent  over  July  of  1968.  The 
incidence  of  homicide  has  increased  38.2  per- 
cent, from  178  to  246  for  the  same  period;  the 
number  of  rapes  has  increased  69.5  percent, 
from  190  to  332;  the  number  of  aggravated 
assaults  has  increased  10  7  percent,  from  3,085 
to  3.414:  reported  cases  of  burglary  have  in- 
creased 18.8  percent,  from  16,683  to  19,827; 
larceny  has  increased  34.5  percent,  from  a  re- 
ported 7.439  to  10,007;  and  the  incidence  of 
robbery  has  increased  55.6  percent,  from  a 
reported  8.809  for  the  year  ending  July  1968, 
up  to  10592  for  the  12-month  period  ending 
July  of  this  year. 

The  committee  is  advised  likewise  that  the 
deterrent  impact  of  swift  trial  and  punish- 
ment has  been  severely  undermined  in  the 


National  Capital,  ms  the  median  time  lapse 

from  filing  to  final  disposition  in  felony 
proceedings  has  increased  from  approximately 
8  months  or.  more  precisely,  34  weeks  during 
fiscal  year  1964,  to  a  crippling  figure  of  9'/, 
months  or  41  weeks  during  fiscal  year  1968, 
The  median  time  lap«e  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  remained  more  than  triple  the 
median  lapae  in  other  Federal  district  courts 
To  be  compiared  alao  is  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Administration  of 
Justice  of  the  Judicial  CouncU  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  that  the  principal  felonies — 
murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  first  degree  bur- 
glary— be  disposed  of  within  6  weeks  of  in- 
dictment, to  preserve  the  deterrent  function 
of  our  system  of  criminal  Justice.  The  Presl- 
dents  Commission  on  Crime  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  recommended  that  persons 
who  are  potentially  dangerous  to  the  com- 
munity be  tried  within  30  days  after  indict- 
ment. 

The  backlog  of  pending  criminal  cases  in 
the  only  existing  felony  court  in  the  National 
Capital,  the  Federal  district  court,  increased 
over  the  last  calendar  year,  and  is  reported 
to  stand  currently  at  approximately  1,669 
cases — notwithstanding  an  exemplary  imple- 
mentation of  the  visiting  judge  program  lo- 
cally, aiid  an  unsurpassed  number  of  days  on 
the  bench  per  district  court  judge.  To  be 
compared  is  the  total  number  of  criminal 
cases  disposed  of  during  calendar  year  1968— 
namely.  1,890 — and  the  fact  that  a  significant 
proportion  of  the  serious  crime  committed  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  can  be  attributed  to 
persons  at  large  awaiting  trial  on  earlier 
charges. 

Evidence  amassed  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
dramatically  illustrated  the  profound  adverse 
effect  of  congestion  and  delay  on  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice.  The  Commission  re- 
ported that,  although  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  felonies  committed 
within  the  Dlsuict  of  Columbia  in  recent 
years,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  felonies  actually  prosecuted  in  the 
courts.  Additionally,  there  has  been  a  sharp 
Increase  in  the  niunber  of  pleas  to  lesser 
offenses  that  have  been  negotiated  by  the 
prosecutors.  The  Commission  concluded  from 
these  facts  that  the  U.S.  attorneys  office, 
cognizant  of  the  backlog  in  the  district  court 
and  of  the  consequent  inability  of  the  court 
to  handle  its  caseload,  tends  (1)  to  "no 
pap>er";  that  is,  refuse  to  prosecute  cases  that 
otherwise  might  be  prosecuted  if  the  courts 
were  not  so  congested,  and  (2)  to  bargain 
for  guilty  pleas  to  lesser  offenses  than 
charged.  Such  a  situation  short  circuits  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  Respect  for  the  law 
cannot  be  maintained  if  an  offender,  al- 
though apprehended,  may  not  be  charged, 
and,  if  charged,  can  probably  "cop  a  plea." 

This  committee  was  mindftil  of  the  anom- 
oly  inherent  in  burdening  a  Federal  district 
court  with  sole  general  jurisdiction  over  the 
full  panoply  of  local  legal  matters.  The  bur- 
den is  acute  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
seat  of  the  Federal  Government,  where,  in 
the  absence  of  inordinately  crowded  dockets 
(both  civil  and  criminal),  a  substantial  and 
greater  quantum  of  genuinely  Federal  litiga- 
tion might  best  and  conveniently  t>e  brought. 
Yet,  at  present  the  median  time  for  civil 
jury  trial  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  nearly  double  ,-he 
median  for  Federal  district  courts  nation- 
wide. In  recent  years  as  many  as  12  out  of  14 
judges  of  the  Federal  court  in  the  National 
Capital  have  been  assigned  full  time  to  t!ie 
trial  of  local  felony  offenses. 

Finally,  the  committee  was  likewise  mind- 
ful of  the  inefficiency  fostered  by  the  exist- 
ing court  system.  The  893 -page  publication 
coiistituting  the  record  of  hearings  on  coiu-t 
reorganization  before  this  committee  (Crime 
in  the  National  Capital,  pt.  3,  U.S.  Senate 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  91st 
Cong.,  first  sess.)  details  the  committee's 
findings  regarding  management  deficiencies 
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in  the  existing  system.  Moreover,  note  should 
be  taken  of  such  wasteful,  disfunctional  in- 
stitutional defects  (in  the  existing  system) 
as  (1)  differentiated  jurisdiction  over  related 
offenses — whereby,  as  an  illustration,  an  indi- 
vidual charged  with  both  felony  and  lesser, 
local  misdemeanor  offenses  cannot  be  tried 
at  once  on  all  charges — (2)  differentiated 
Jurisdiction  over  related  civil  matters — 
whereby,  for  example,  except  as  to  matters 
before  the  domestic  relations  branch,  the 
court  of  general  sessions  is  divested  of  Juris- 
diction over  any  civil  matter  where  title  to 
real  property  is  at  issue,  no  matter  how  in- 
significant the  controversy  or  amount  in 
controversy — and  (3)  the  absence  of  inde- 
pendent, general  equity  powers  in  a  modern 
court  of  law.  the  general  sessions  court. 

HISTORY     OF     LEGISLATION 

The  committee  has  had  for  consideration 
during  this  session  six  bills  on  the  subject 
generally  of  court  reorganization— S.  1066,  S. 
1067.  S.'l214.  S.  1215,  S.  1711,  and  S.  2601. 
Although  S.  2601  was  not  introduced  and  re- 
ferred to  this  committee  until  July  11.  1969. 
hearings  on  the  other  bills  were  conducted 
as  early  as  May  19.  20,  21.  and  22,  1969,  Pol- 
lowing  the  introduction  of  S.  2601,  further 
hearings  were  conducted  on  July  15,  16,  and 
17,  1969,  and  on  August  7,  1969.  The  record 
available  to  the  committee  on  the  specific 
subject  of  court  reorganization  includes  the 
testimony  and  other  official  communications 
from  over  100  agencies,  officials,  organiza- 
tions, lawyers,  judges,  and  other  citizens. 
Reference  has  been  made  notably  to  the 
publication  "Crime  in  the  National  Capital," 
U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  91st  Congress,  first  session,  part  3, 
Reorganization  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Courts,  and.  related  thereto,  part  1,  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Recommendations  of  the 
Presidents  Commission  on  Crime  and 
Regional  Aspects  of  the  Crime  Problem,  part 
2,  Drug  Abuse  in  the  Washington  Area,  and 
part  2A,  also  Drug  Abuse  in  the  Washington 
Area.  Moreover,  as  court  reorganization  hear- 
ings were  conducted  jointly  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  some  reference  has  been  made 
likewise  to  the  publication  "Federal  Judges 
and  Courts. "  Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
in  Judicial  Machinery  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  91st  Congress,  first 
session.  In  sum,  of  the  official  legislative 
materials  available  to  and  relied  upon  by  the 
committee  in  preparing  the  amended  version 
of  S.  2601  now  reported,  the  published  mate- 
rials alone  are  nearly  3.000  pages  in  length. 

The  legislation  recommended  by  this  com- 
mittee consists,  to  repeat,  of  an  amended 
version  of  the  bill  S.  2601  as  introduced.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  amendatory  process 
drew  heavily  upon  other  legislation  on  court 
reorganization,  both  that  which  was  pending 
at  the  time  of  the  consideration  of  S.  2601 
and  other  legislation  considered  by  this  com- 
mittee in  recent  years.  Also,  the  amendments. 
Including  recommendations  of  the  local  bar 
association  and  its  staff,  were  made  largely 
in  cooperation  with  the  staff  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Finally,  reference  should  be 
made  to  another  bill,  pending  S.  2869,  to  re- 
vise the  criminal  law  and  procedure  of  the 
District  of  CoUunbia  (91st  Cong.,  first  sess.). 
The  latter  bill  contains  those  provisions  of 
the  original  S.  2601,  as  introduced,  which  fell 
outside  of  the  scope  of  the  court  reorganiza- 
tion as  such,  which  were  not  technically 
requisite  for  full  Implementation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  title  I  on  court  reorganization  in 
S.  2601  as  introduced,  and  which,  according 
to  numerous  community  witnesses  before 
this  committee,  <x>uld  not  be  adequately  dealt 
with  without  further  submissions  of  testi- 
mony and  other  advice. 

ABSTRACT    or    BILL 

Briefly,  S.  2601,  as  amended  createe  a  uni- 
fied and  expanded  trial  bench,  the  District 


of  Columbia  Superior  Court,  with  eventual 
jurisdiction  over  all  civil  and  criminal  mat- 
ters of  a  purely  local   nature. 

The  bill  expands  tije  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  and  renders  it  the  final 
reviewing  authority  of  the  District  As  orig- 
inal jurisdiction  gradually  devolves  upon  the 
new  Superior  Court,  final  appellate  juris- 
diction likewise  devolves  upon  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 

Amended  S.  2601  creates  an  advisory  com- 
mittee to  assist  in  the  selection  of  local 
judges,  a  removal  commission  to  superintend 
the  removal  of  local  jurists  who  are  dis- 
abled or  guilty  of  misconduct,  and  a  new 
outside  advisory  committee  to  oversee  the 
administration  of  justice  here  generally  and 
intercede  for  the  courts  with  the  Congress. 

An  executive  officer  under  the  bill  would 
lend  managerial  expertise  to  the  operations 
of  the  court.  The  outmoded  local  office  of 
the  coroner  is  abolished,  to  be  replaced  by 
medical  officers  with  largely  medical  func- 
tions to  perform  (the  new  office  of  medical 
examiners) . 

Finally,  under  title  II  of  S.  2601  as 
amended,  the  courts  of  the  District  are 
granted  the  modern  bases  of  personal  Juris- 
diction and  modes  of  out-of-town  service  in 
civil  actions  approved  by  recent  case  law  and 
incorporated  in  the  first  two  articles  of  the 
Uniform  Interstate  and  International  Pro- 
cedure Act. 

(See  appendix  herein  for  description  of  ex- 
isting judiciary  lor  the  District  of  Columbia.) 

PRINCIPAL    FEATURES    OF    THE    BILI. 

Timing  of  jurisdictional  transfer 

A  major  feature  of  S.  2601  is  the  transfer 
of  jurisdiction  over  District  of  Columbia 
litigation  from  the  US.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  new  Superior 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
transfer  will  bring  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
US.  courts  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
line  with  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the 
Federal  courts  in  the  several  States,  and  will 
give  the  local  courts  Jurisdiction  over  all 
purely  local  matters. 

The  Senate  District  Committee  has  con- 
cluded that  the  plan  ol  jurisdictional  trans- 
fer would  best  be  set  forth  in  a  single  piece 
of  legislation,  as  an  Indefinite  or  incomplete 
transfer  would  make  adequate  and  necessary 
planning  extraordinarily  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible. 

In  determining,  further,  the  pace  at  which 
transfer  of  jurisdiction  should  be  accom- 
plished, the  conrunittee  was  mindful  of  the 
wisdom  expressed  by  the  present  chief  judge 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions,  the  Honorable  Harold  Greene, 
in  a  speech  delivered  in  January  1969.  Judge 
Greene  stated:  "A  court  is  not  a  commodity 
that  can  be  produced,  full  blown,  like  an 
electric  appliance.  A  judicial  tribunal,  to 
)>e  an  effective  instrument  of  justice,  must 
grow  in  an  orderly  pr(5gression.  by  measured, 
natural  states.  '  "This  concise  statement  ex- 
presses well  the  need  for  staging  the  trans- 
fer of  jurisdiction  in  an  orderly  progression, 
to  asstwe  an  orderly  development  ol  the  court 
receiving  the  Judicial  business. 

To  accomplish  that  end,  this  committee 
has  decided  to  recommend  a  transfer  of 
jurisdiction  in  four  stages,  over  an  extended 
period  of  5  years.  This  pace  was  selected 
because : 

1.  Although  the  general  sessions  court  has 
made  significant  improvements  in  its  opera- 
tions during  the  past  several  years,  the  local 
court  still  suffers  from  an  almost  over- 
whelming caseload,  and  from  some  severe 
defects  in  personnel  and  administration. 

2.  As  some  local  cases  are  moved  out  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  latter  court,  with  iu  present 
and  largely  irreducible  number  of  judges, 
■will  be  better  able  to  dispose  of  its  stagger- 
ing backlog  and  better  equipped  to  give 
prompt  attention  to  pending  matters. 
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3.  The  US  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  now  has  facilities  which, 
though  not  expandable,  are  amply  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  court,  while  the  local  courts 
must  await  the  construction  of  truly  neces- 
sary facilities. 

4.  The  present  very  effective  operations  of 
probate  work  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
should  not  be  transferred  until  a  time  when 
fully  adequate  facilities  and  resources  can 
be  expected  to  be  available  for  the  local 
court. 

The  following  table  sets  forth  the  pro- 
posed Jurisdictional  transfer: 

S.     261?  I,     AS     INTRODUCED 

F7  5f  stagp  (6  inonths  alter  enactment) 

( 1 )  Consolidation  of  all  general  sessions, 
T.ix  Court  and  Juvenile  court  Jurisdiction  in 
tlie  superior  court. 

(2)  Civil  controversies  up  to  $50,000  and 
all  purely  local  personal  injury  cases. 

(3)  Land  condemnation,  real  property,  ac- 
tions, quo  warranto,  habeas  corpus,  etc. 

(4)  District  of  Columbia  felonies  up  to  15 
years. 

Second  stage   (2  years  after  enactment) 

( 1 )  Probate,  mental  health  and  other 
guardianships, 

(2)  Remaining  District  of  Columbia  felo- 
nies are  transferred  and  the  superior  court 
ceases  to  be  a  committing  magistrate  for 
Federal  courts. 

Third  stage  (3  years  after  enactment) 
{ 1 )  Remaining  local  Jurisdiction  including 
cases  over  $50,000. 

S.     2601,     AS     AMENDED 

First  stage  (6  months  after  enactment) 

( 1 )  Same. 

(2)  Civil  cases  up  to  $50,000  (transfer  tied 
to  jurisdictional  amount  only) 

(3)  Same,  except  land  condemnation  re- 
served until  3d  stage. 

(4)  Same. 

Second  stage  (2  years  after  effective  date) 

( 1 )  Same,  except  reserve  probate  until 
fourth  stage. 

(2)  Same. 

Third  stage   (4  years  after  enactment) 

(1)  Land  condemnation. 

(2)  All  local  civil  jurisdiction,  except  pro- 
bate. 

Fourth  stage  (5  years  after  enactment) 

( 1 )  Probate.  j 

Size  of  court         } 

Meeting  the  criminal  case  backlog  requires 
adequate  addlUonal  judgepower.  The  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  was  im- 
pressed with  the  reasonableness  of  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  10  ad- 
ditional trial  cotirt  judgeships  in  the  first 
phase  ol  reorganization. 

The  Committee  on  the  Administration  of 
Justice  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Judicial 
Council  and  the  chief  judge  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions  had 
earlier  recommended  the  creation  of  five  ad- 
ditional judgeships  just  to  enable  that  court 
to  cope  with  its  existing  workload  and  com- 
mence reducing  the  crescent  backlog  of  pend- 
ing criminal  cases. 

The  Committee  on  the  Administration  of 
Justice  further  recommended  the  creation 
of  seven  .^ditional  positions  lor  the  general 
sessions  bench  as  the  necessary  increase  to 
cope  at  the  outset  with  the  demands  of  juris- 
dictional transfer. 

Of  this  total  of  12  positions  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  the  .Administration  of 
Justice,  the  Congress  has  so  far  provided 
only  two,  leQ\"ing  a  figure  of  10  (three  re- 
maining for  the  existing  workload,  plus  seven 
to  meet  the  new  demands  of  expanded  Juris- 
diction). The  bill  S.  2601  provides  for  the 
first  phase  of  transfer  precisely  this  figure 
of  10. 

The  Senate  District  Committee  Is  advised 
that  of  the  seven  additional  positions  needed 
to  meet  the  new  demands  of  the  first  juris- 
dictional transfer,  at  least  two  would  be  re- 
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quired  to  prooeBS  new  civil  business,  and  five 
to  process  new  felony  filings.  Then  In  the 
second  and  third  phase  of  transfer,  with  the 
rerouting  of  all  local  litigation  except  matters 
In  probate,  additional  positions  would  be 
created  commensarately. 

Many  new  civil  actions  filed  In  the  first 
phase  of  transfer  can  be  expected  to  reach 
trial  readiness  at  approximately  phase  2.  It 
Is  with  this  In  mind  that  the  new  positions 
for  handling  civil  business  are  relatively  de- 
layed. Nevertheless,  at  each  phase,  the  crea- 
tion of  new  judgeships  preceda  the  likely 
actual  accession  of  the  new  workload  by  a 
recommended  lead  time  of  6  months. 

Significantly,  the  nine  new  positions 
reconunended  for  phase  2  In  S.  2601  refiect 
the  completed  transfer  at  that  phase  of  full 
and  exclusive  local  criminal  Jurisdiction.  To 
be  compared  Is  the  recommendation  of  the 
Chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  presently  charged 
with  the  District's  plenary  criminal  Jurisdic- 
tion: "In  my  opinion  15  additional  Judges 
would  be  a  realistic  minimum  figure  Just  to 
try  title  22  Indictments  If  such  Indictments 
are  to  be  tried  expeditiously." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  overall  figure  In 
S.  2S01  for  new  trial  bench  pKJSltlons  has  been 
characterized  by  the  administration  as 
"tentative."  While  recommending  authori- 
zation now  for  an  eventual  superior  court 
bench  of  50  Judges  at  the  completion  of  all 
civil  and  criminal  Jurisdictional  transfer 
(compared  with  27  at  present) .  the  adminis- 
tration has  suggested  that  experience  In  the 
first  months  and  phase  of  the  reorganized 
court  may  Justify  a  legislative  adjustment  at 
some  future  date  In  the  overall  authoriza- 
tion. 

Finally,  the  recommended  and  much 
needed  increase  In  the  size  of  the  local  court 
of  appeals  Is  only  loosely  tied  to  the  ultimate 
size  of  the  trial  bench.  The  recommenda- 
tion as  to  the  size  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  of  Appeals  (to  encompass  nine 
Judges,  as  compared  with  six  at  present)  re- 
flects not  only  an  expected  augmented  work- 
load, but  as  well  the  needs  of  the  court's 
grave,  new  responsibility— as  supreme  bench 
for  the  District. 

Tenure  provisions 

In  drafting  the  tenure  provision  of  the 
amended  bill,  the  committee  was  conscious 
both  of  the  inexactness  of  the  art  of  Judicial 
selection  and  of  the  imptortance  of  tenure  in 
attracting  the  most  competent  men  to  the 
bench.  The  committee  recognized  that  the 
constitutional  requirement  of  "good  be- 
havior" tenure  has  played  a  significant  role 
In  the  historic  high  quality  of  the  Federal 
bench.  On  the  other  hand,  the  commlitee 
was  aware  that  virtually  no  State  has  pro- 
vided such  tenure  for  Us  Judges,  an  apparent 
recognition  that  the  opportunity  to  review 
the  quality  of  a  Judge's  performance  also  has 
Its  obvious  advantages.  The  committee, 
therefore,  sought  a  tenure  provision  that 
would  combine  the  attractiveness  of  the  fed- 
eral system  with  the  opportunity  for  some 
review  of  the  Judge's  work. 

The  term  of  office  that  is  being  proposed  is 
patterned  after  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  adopted 
in  1947  as  a  result  of  Judge  Vanderbilt's 
noted  efforts  to  Improve  that  State's  Judicial 
machinery.  The  New  Jersey  State  constitu- 
tion provides  for  a  "trial"  term  of  7  years  fol- 
lowed by  reappointment  to  office  during 
"good  behavior."  The  advantages  of  such  a 
system  are  readily  apparent.  After  appoint- 
ment to  the  bench,  a  man  may  perform  dif- 
ferently or  display  a  different  temperament 
than  he  has  as  an  advocate.  Even  reasonable 
expectations  can  be  subject  to  disappoint- 
ment. 

The  4- year  trial  term  that  the  committee  Is 
proposing  will  afford  the  appointing  au- 
thority the  opportunity  to  measure  the  ap- 
pointee's performance  and  temperament  as  a 


Judge.  Moreover,  the  Judge  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  appraise  his  new  life  as  an 
arbiter  rather  than  an  attvocate.  The  com- 
mittee expects  that  Judges  who  perform  their 
duties  with  Integrity  and  ability,  and  who 
display  Judicial  temperament  during  a  4-year 
term.  will.  If  they  so  desire,  be  renominated 
and  reconfirmed  for  a  good  behavior  term. 
Improting  the  qualit]/  of  the  local  bench 

The  quality  of  Judicial  nominees  will  make 
or  break  a  court  system.  Such  concern  as  was 
expressed  In  the  hearings  about  the  transfer 
of  both  appellate  and  trial  Jurisdiction  from 
the  Federal  courts  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  the  local  courts  stems  mainly  from 
apprehension  that  the  caliber  of  the  local 
bench  may  be  substantially  below  that  cf 
the  Federal  bench.  (See.  for  example,  hear- 
ings, at  pp  805-806.)  It  must  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  a  number  of  men  who  have  served 
as  local  Judges  have  gone  on  to  serve  with 
distinction  on  the  Federal  bench.  Further- 
more, the  quality  of  the  local  beach  has  been 
steadily  improving  in  recent  years.  Regard- 
less, the  committee,  in  reviewing  the  prob- 
lems of  the  local  courts,  became  aware  of  the 
need  to  assure  that  the  new  local  courts  be 
manned  by  thoroughly  able  Jurists. 

To  assure  a  strengthened  local  Judiciary, 
the  bill  as  amended  provides  for  a  Judicial 
selection  process  which  approximates  a  merit 
system  of  selection.  The  bill  also  provides 
well-defined  Judicial  removal  machinery,  as 
further  assurance  of  Judicial  competence,  for 
ridding  the  bench  of  unfit  or  disabled  Judges. 

Both  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
the  American  Judtclature  Society  have  en- 
dorsed the  merit  selection  of  Judges  through 
the  means  of  a  nominating  commission  of 
Judges,  lawyers,  and  laymen,  submitting 
names  of  qualified  persons  to  the  appointing 
authority.  The  District  of  Columbia  Bar  As- 
sociation and  the  Committee  on  the  Admin- 
istration of  Justice  have  specifically  endorsed 
a  Judicial  nominating  commission  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  A  bill  embodying  the 
views  ot  the  local  organizations  was  intro- 
duced in  the  2d  session  of  the  90th  Congress 
by  Senator  Tydlngs  and  reintroduced  this 
session  as  S.  1214.  As  introduced  S.  2601,  how- 
ever, contained  no  provision  for  a  Judicial 
nominating  commission. 

The  bill  as  amended  provides  for  an  Ad- 
visory CXimmittee  on  Judicial  Selection  which 
will  recommend  members  of  the  bar  to  fill 
vacancies  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals  and  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  recommendations 
will  be  sent  to  the  Attorney  General  who 
presently  has  the  responsibility  for  advising 
the  President  on  Judicial  nominations.  The 
President  will  be  free  to  appoint  a  recom- 
mended member  of  the  bar  or  to  make  his 
own  selection   without   further  explanation. 

Like  the  commissions  recommended  by  the 
Bar  Association,  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Judicial  Selection  will  be  composed  of  Judges, 
lawyers,  and  laymen.  The  President  will  select 
the  ciialrman.  a  lawyer,  and  one  other  mem- 
ber who  may  be  a  layman.  The  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  will  select  two 
members,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  lawyer.  The 
chief  Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals  will  select  a  lawyer  and  a  Judge  of 
his  court  to  serve  as  members  of  the  advisory 
committee.  The  chief  Judge  of  the  superior 
court  will  select  a  Judge  of  his  court  to  serve 
on  the  advisory  committee. 

The  committee  expects  that  thoroughly 
competent  and  highly  motivated  Individuals 
will  be  appointed  to  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Judicial  Selection.  Indeed,  the  appointees 
should  be  persons  with  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  courts  and  the  community.  Of  course,  the 
value  of  their  recommendations  will  depend 
upon  the  appointing  authority's  willingness 
to  accept  the  advisory  committee's  guidance. 

State  nominating  commissions  have  raised 
the  level  of  Judicial  competence.  One  com- 
mentator has  written: 

"The  quarter  century  of  experience  with 


the  plan  in  Missouri,  as  studied  by  any  con- 
scientious student,  confirms  it  has  definitely 
Improved  the  Judiciary  of  that  State,  and 
without  sacrifice  of  any  legltimat«  interest 
or  any  proper  principle  of  government  or  Jus- 
tice. The  subsequent  action  of  States  like 
Kansas,  Alaska,  Iowa,  Kebraska,  and  Illinois 
reconfirms  this  confirmation.'  " 

Another  conuncntator  has  pointed  out  that 
within  those  Jurisdictions  in  Missouri  tislng 
the  merit  selection  sjrstem  "there  has  been 
no  significant  concern  in  the  legal  commu- 
nity during  recent  years  with  the  problem 
of  Judicial  misconduct.  And  one  can  hardly 
help  remarking  that  sUl  three  recent  mis- 
conduct cases  (in  Ml.ssouri)  were  In  non- 
Missouri  plan  circuits."  ' 

On  occasion,  opposition  to  the  merit  selec- 
tion plan  has  been  based  on  a  fear  that  a 
nominating  commissions  recommendations 
would  be  restricted  to  a  certain  segment  of 
the  bar.  The  amended  bill,  by  providing  that 
recommendations  may  be  ignored  by  the  ap- 
pointing authority,  avoids  this  dilemma.  If  a 
particular  list  of  nominees  is  too  restrictive, 
the  President  may  select  from  outside  the 
list,  although  it  is  hoped  that  such  selection 
would  be  based  upon  reasons  of  a  particular 
person's  qualifications  and  not  his  political 
allegiance. 

The  committee  also  expects  that  the  me- 
chanism of  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Ju- 
dicial Selection  will  expedite  the  selection 
process  of  local  Judges.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee mxiBt  make  its  recommendations  with- 
in 40  days  of  a  vacancy.  Such  expeditious 
recommendation  hopefully  will  stimulate  ex- 
peditious nomination.  Expedition  has  not 
been  a  hallmark  of  the  present  nomination 
process.  Vacancies  have  existed  in  the  local 
courts  for  months  and  even  years,  while  the 
appointing  authority  searches  for  candidates 
and  listens  to  those  Interested  In  particular 
candidates. 

Two  recent  vacancies  on  the  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions  existed  for  more  than  8  months 
before  nominations  were  sent  to  the  Senate. 
When  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals got  Its  most  recent  addition  of  Judge- 
ships, two  of  those  positions  were  not  filled 
for  more  than  8  months  after  creation  of  the 
positions,  and  one  of  those  Judgeships  re- 
mained open  for  nearly  a  year.  Such  delays 
are  intolerable  in  these  days  of  burgeoning 
dockets  and  lagging  Justice.  The  40-day  re- 
quirement for  recommendations  by  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  should  serve  as  an  effective 
counterforce  to  the  past  Inertia  in  the  selec- 
tion process  of  local  Judges. 

No  method  of  Judicial  selection,  however 
perfect,  can  guarantee  that  a  Judge  will  be 
physically  able  and  of  exemplary  behavior 
throughout  his  tenure.  Judges,  like  all  men, 
grow  old,  and,  with  the  loss  of  vigor  so  much 
a  part  of  their  character  at  an  earlier  age. 
become  unable  to  perform  the  demanding 
duties  of  Judicial  office.  Therefore,  the  bill 
provides  for  mandatory  retirement  at  age  70. 
Such  mandatory  retirement,  however,  can 
only  avoid  problems  caused  by  superannu- 
ated Judges. 

All  men  can  fall  prey  to  human  frailties 
other  than  age.  XJpon  occasion  some  Judges, 
thankfully  very  few,  are  alcoholics,  or  are 
continually  intemperate,  or  are  unable  to 
adhere  to  the  boundaries  of  ethical  propriety. 
Some  may  even  indulge  in  criminal  activity, 
such  as  bribery.  Income  tax  evasion,  o-  ex- 
tortion, to  mention  a  few  actual  recent  ex- 
amples in  the  State  court  systems.  'When  even 
a  single  Judge  Is  guilty  of  such  transgres- 
sions, the  faith  and  confidence  of  our  citi- 
zens in  the  courts  is  shaken.  The  administra- 
tion of  Justice  is  dealt  a  grievous  blow. 


'  Garwood,  "Judicial  Section  and  Tenure — 
The  Model  .\rticle  Provisions,"  Journal  of 
American  Judicature  Society,  June  1963. 

-  Braithwaite,  "Eemoval  and  Retirement  of 
Judges  in  Missouri,"  1968  Wash.  UX.Q.  378, 
411. 
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To  maintain  public  confidence  In  the 
courts  and  to  assure  a  mechanism  to  deal 
with  unfit  Judges,  there  is  a  need  for  the 
creation  of  a  commission  to  effect  the  re- 
moval of  unfit  Judges  and  the  retirement  of 
those  who  are  disabled.  Such  a  commission 
IS  an  essential  ingredient  of  a  sound  court 
.structure.  Consequently,  the  bill  creates  a 
District  of  Columbia  Commission  on  Judicial 
Disabilities  and  Tenure. 

Commissions  or  special  courts  to  adjudicate 
questions  regarding  the  disability,  miscon- 
duct or  other  unfitness  of  Judges  now  exist  in 
the  following  States:  Alaska.  California, 
Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida.  Idaho,  Illinois. 
Maryland.  Michigan.  Missouri  (Kansas  City). 
Nebraska.  New  Mexico.  New  York.  Ohio. 
Oklahoma.  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Texas, 
Utah,  and  Vermont. 

These  State  bodies,  like  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Commission  on  Judicial  DlsabiUtes 
and  Tenure,  are  designed  to  investigate  com- 
plaints brought  against  Judges,  to  dismiss 
those  which  are  unfounded,  and  to  accord  a 
hearing  on  those  which  are  credible  with  the 
protections  of  due  process  for  the  judge 
whose  health  or  conduct  is  drawn  into  ques- 
tion. The  operations  of  the  State  bodies, 
particularly  the  California  Commission  on 
Judicial  Qualifications,  have  proven  effec- 
tive In  preserving  the  public  confidence  In 
the  bench  and  In  protecting  the  Judiciary 
from  unfounded  accusations. 

The  composition  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Commission  will  stress  nonjudicial 
membership  and  will  avoid  placing  a  Judge 
of  the  local  court  system  in  the  difficult 
position  of  Judging  the  conduct  or  health  of 
a  brother  Judge.  The  District  of  Columbia 
Commission's  two  Judge  members  will  come 
from  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  assignment  by  the  chief 
Judge  of  that  court.  The  other  five  members 
will  be  selected  by  the  President  ( three  mem- 
bers, Including  the  Chairman,  two  of  whom 
must  be  lawyers)  and  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  (two  members,  one 
of  whom  must  be  a  lawyer)  The  majority  of 
the  Commission  will  thus  be  made  up  of 
lawyers  and  laymen.  This  preponderance  of 
nonjudicial  membership  follows  the  mem- 
bership pattern  of  the  commission  in  Florida, 
Idaho,  Missouri  (Kansas  City),  New  Mexico, 
Texas,  and  Utah. 

The  creation  of  a  removal  commission  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  endorsed  by 
virtually  every  witness  at  the  committee's 
hearings. 

The  value  of  a  removal  commission  is  per- 
haps best  sUted  by  Jack  E.  Frankel,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  California  Commission 
on  Judicial  Qualifications ; 

"Knowing  the  constitution  of  the  human 
animal.  It  can  be  assumed  there  have  been, 
there  are,  and  there  will  be,  instances  among 
judicial  officers  of  lack  of  fitness.  Such  cases 
are  rare  compared  to  the  great  preponderance 
of  conscientious  and  able  Judges.  Neverthe- 
less, a  suitable  legal  remedy  is  essential. 

"Not  only  Is  the  Independence  of  the  judi- 
ciary protected,  but  we  are  convinced  that 
the  sUength  and  capability  of  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  Government  Is  greatly  en- 
larged. The  existence  of  such  a  body,  func- 
tioning and  able  to  be  used  if  and  when 
necessary,  is  an  effective  element  in  the 
strengthening  of  the  Judicial  system,  and  is 
leading  to  a  higher  standard  of  Judicial 
conduct."  ' 

At  present,  the  only  means  available  to  rid 
the  local  bench  of  a  sick  or  venal  Judge  is 
through  the  process  of  Impeachment  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  trial  by  the 
U.S.  Senate.  To  believe  that  the  Congress  at 
this  time  m  our  history  has  the  time  to  police 
the  local  Judiciary  through  the  Impeachment 
process  is  Jvisl  not  realistic.  That  process  has 


»  Frankel.  "Removal  of  Judges:  California 
Tackle«  an  Old  Problem,"  A.B.A.  Jotimal 
(Feb.  1963). 


not  even  proven  viable  when  the  conduct  of 
Federal.  good-t>ehavlor  tenure  Judges  is 
drawn  into  question. 

Court  administration 
If  an  attempt  were  made  to  transfer  juris- 
diction among  the  courts  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  without  providing  for  means  to 
assure  the  better  administration  of  those 
courts,  svich  transfer  would  be  futile.  The 
transfer  would  merely  shift  the  case  backlog 
and  attendant  problems  without  really  offer- 
ing the  hope  for  better  administration  of 
Justice. 

During  hearings  on  tlie  operations  of  the 
courts  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  on 
the  detailed  provisions  of  S.  2601,  the  com- 
mittee heard  a  wealth  of  testimony  on  the 
ineffective  operation  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Judicial  system  as  now  structured 
and  managed.  Testimony  pointing  to  admin- 
istrative inertia,  and  to  calendar  congestion 
and  breakdowns  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  solutions  beyond  adding  more  Judges 
and  supporting  personnel  were  called  lor.  To 
bring  better  administration  to  the  local 
courts,  the  amended  bill  restates  the  author- 
ity of  the  respective  chief  Judges,  creates  an 
Executive  Officer  to  assist  them  in  their  man- 
agerial functions,  provides  a  new  means  of 
handling  court  system  functions,  and  assures 
on-going  assistance  to  the  courts  from  a  body 
akin  to  the  present  Committee  on  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  Of  the  Judicial  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  chief  Judges  of  the  respective  courts 
remain  responsible  for  the  internal  m.^nage- 
ment  of  their  courts.  But  as  these  courts  en- 
large, the  administrative  problems  now  af- 
flicting their  operations  will  multiply,  unless 
adequate  assistance  Is  provided  for  managing 
these  courts. 

The  existing  Committee  on  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
stressed  in  its  testimony  that  the  provision 
for  a  court  executive  in  the  local  trial  court 
was  the  major  need  of  the  courts  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital.  (Hearings,  pp.  635.  640,  643- 
644  646  647-648.  650.)  Indeed,  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  court  executive  was  well  stated 
by  Mr  Edward  C.  Gallas.  former  court  ad- 
ministrator for  the  Los  Angeles  Superior 
CoiuT,  and  consultant  to  the  management 
study  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Courts 
which  has  been  underway  for  2  years  (Hear- 
ings, p.  774)  ; 

"I  would  sav  at  the  outset  that  I  would  not, 
for  one  recommend  that  you  waste  your  time 
or  your  efforts  on  these  questions  of  Juris- 
diction, questions  of  additional  Judges,  ques- 
tions of  additional  staff,  unless  you  get  some 
management  at  the  top  of  the  court  system. 
It  has  been  my  observation  and  my  conclu- 
sion from  reading  some  of  the  data  that  has 
been  provided  to  me  and  presented  to  the 
committee  with  which  I  am  associated  that 
the  management  of  the  court  here  is  notable 
for  its  lack  of  management,  and  I  would 
recommend.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  first  bill, 
no  matter  what  else  you  do.  that  you  try  to 
get  out  of  this  committee  and  out  of  the 
Senate  Is  the  one  that  would  create  the  posi- 
tion of  an  executive  who  could  start  putting 
the  house  in  order. 

Testimony  documenting  calendar  break- 
downs, long  and  seemingly  unending  wait- 
ing time  for  witnesses,  wasted  time  for  Jurors. 
and  failure  to  communicate  with  parties  to 
assure  appearance  in  court  convinced  the 
Senate  District  Committee  that  a  court  exec- 
utive was  essential  to  better  court  operation. 
In  reaching  this  conclusion,  the  committee 
was  not  unmindful  of  the  serious  and  de- 
termined efforts  made  by  Chief  Judge  Har- 
old Greene  to  Improve  the  workings  of  the 
court  of  general  sessions.  Judge  Greene,  in 
fact,  has  struggled  against  heavy  odds  (a  lack 
of  a  truly  adequate  physical  facilities,  a  lack 
of  prestige  attached  to  his  court.  Ingrained 
and  inefficient  court  habits  and  attitudes, 
several  recalcitrant  Judges,  and  an  inade- 
quate staff)    to  keep  his  court  from  being 


overwhelmed  by  an  ever-expanding  caseload. 
He  has  performed  yeoman  service;  he  de- 
serves the  applause  of  the  Congress  and  the 
community.  He  would  be  better  equipped  to 
handle  the  increased  pressure  of  a  larger 
court  handling  a  broader  jurisdiction,  11  he 
had  the  assistance  of  a  court  executive  of- 
ficer. 

The  administration's  proposal  Bet  up  a 
single  executive  officer  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  system  and  created  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Judicial  Administration  com- 
posed of  five  Judges  (two  appellate  and  three 
trial  Judges).  The  executive  officer  was  to 
work  not  only  within  the  appellat«  and  trial 
courts  but  also  for  the  Joint  committee  on 
court  system  matters.  S.  2601  as  introduced, 
however,  did  not  define  the  court  system 
chores  of  the  Joint  committee,  and,  by  not 
doing  so.  left  unworkably  vague  the  control 
to  be  exerted  over  the  executive  officer  by  the 
two  chief  judges  and  the  joint  committee, 
and  the  ultimate  areas  of  authority  to  be 
controlled  by  the  Joint  committee. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senate  District 
Committee  to  new  chapter  17  of  title  11.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  are  aimed  in  large 
part  at  eliminating  this  vagueness  concern- 
ing the  duties  of  the  Joint  committee  and 
the  control  of  the  executive  officer.  Section 
11-1701,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  states 
specific  areas  over  which  the  Joint  commit- 
tee has  jurisdiction.  These  duties  include  the 
preparation  of  an  annual  report  and  an  an- 
nual budget,  personnel  recruitment,  space 
allocation,  procurement,  and  dlsburEemcnt. 
These  areas  relate  to  the  court  system  as  a 
whole  and.  in  fact,  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
work  performed  for  the  Federal  court  sys- 
tem by  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts.  In  addition,  the  joint  committee  will 
have  some  oversight  function,  with  a  view 
toward  recommending  improvements  in  court 
operations  through  legislation  or  court 
action. 

SecUon  11-1701,  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
District  Committee,  makes  tenable  the  joint 
committee  concept.  Still,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  administration  by  committee 
rather  than  by  a  single  chief  officer  is  vul- 
nerable to  mvriad  difficulties  and  roadblocks. 
The  joint  committee  was  origlnaUy  proposed 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.  Its  worth  was 
questioned  during  hearings  on  the  bill  iS. 
2601)  by  a  number  of  witnesses.  The  Senate 
District  Committee  remains  somewhat  skep- 
tical of  the  utiUiy  of  the  Joint  committee 
and  believes  that  this  aspect  of  administra- 
tion, if  the  courts  are  to  run  more  smoothly, 
requires  continued  scrutiny. 

The  executive  officer  will  be  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  point  committee  in  performing 
duties  in  the  precise  areas  of  responsibility 
enumerated  in  new  section  11-1701. 

When    working    in     the    respective    local 
courts,  however,  the  court  executive  Is  to  be 
controlled    by    tlie   respective    chief    judges 
The  control  of  the  executive  officer  cannot 
be  stressed  too   heavily.  He  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  czar  with  dlctorial   powers  over  ju- 
dicial performance.  He  is  meant  to  be  a  man- 
agerial assistant  to  the  joint  committee,  and 
to  the  chief  judges  who  remain  ultimately 
responsible,  under  the  provisions  of  chapters 
7  and  9  and  section  11-1702,  title  11.  District 
of  Columbia  Code,  for  the  effective  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  within  the  local  appellate 
and    trial    courts.    Experience    has    demon- 
strated, particularly  in  the  well-run  Los  An- 
Seles  Superior  Court,  that  the  court  execu- 
tive or  administrator,  in  order  to  perform  a 
valuable  function,  must  have  the  confidence 
and   sunport   of   the   Judges   with   whom   he 
works  as  well  as  stature  within  the  system. 
To  assure  the  recruitment  of  a  top-flight 
court  executive,  section  11-1703  requires  th.it 
he  be  selected  from  a  list  submitted  by  the 
Administrative    Officer    of    the    U.S     Courts. 
Such  a  selection  process  was  recently  favored 
by  the  Senate  when  it  passed  legislation  cre- 
ating court  executives  for  the  Federal  courts. 
(See  S.  952,  sees.  S  and  10,  passed  by  Senate. 
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June  23,  1969.)  To  assure  that  the  respective 
chief  Judges  are  inclined  to  accept  and  uti- 
lize the  court  executive,  his  selection  must  be 
concurred  In  by  the  respective  chief  Judges. 
To  g^lve  the  executive  needed  stature,  he  is 
to  receive  the  salary  of  a  local  trial  Judge. 
The  need  for  such  a  salary  was  well  stated 
by  Edward  Gallas.  when  he  testified: 

In  my  Judgment  it  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take not  to  pay  him  exactly  the  salary  the 
Judge  gets,  because  the  Judges  will  then— 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  in  our  system,  the 
American  way  of  doing  things,  salary  Is  an 
evidence  of  stature.  II  he  doesn't  have  the 
same  status  as  a  Judge  he  isn't  going  to  be 
completely  eflfective.  I  know  this  from  ex- 
perience. When  I  started  In  the  Los  Angeles 
Superior  Court  it  happened,  and  I  didn't 
really  inquire  as  to  the  salary  relationship, 
which  was  a  mistake,  but  my  salary  was  less 
than  that  of  a  Judge,  some  $3,000  less.  It 
took  4  or  5  years  to  get  the  salary  established 
at  the  same  rate  as  that  of  the  judges. 

"I  will  say  that  the  Judges  themselves 
recognize  that  this  is  important,  that  the 
man  they  attract  should  be  one  whom  they 
believe  is  a  professional  in  his  own  right 
Just  the  same  as  they  are  in  their  own  busi- 
ness. Money  doesn't  buy  necessarily  what  you 
want.  The  competence  you  are  going  to  get 
Is  goiWg  to  be  determined  more  on  the  wls- 
aom  ftrthe  selection  you  make.  You  can  get 
Just  as  qualified  a  guy  possibly  for  less 
money,  but  he  won't  have  the  stature:  he 
won't  have  the  acceptance:  a  person  who  is 
one  who  is  considered  at  a  lower  echelon,  and 
you  will  get  runners  and  you  will  get  cleri- 
cal types  as  your  executives  unless  you  meet 
this  problem  head  on  ' 

An  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Courts  Is  created  by  the  new  section  11-1705 
in  the  mold  of  similar  oversight  organiza- 
tions existing  under  the  laws  of  the  States 
of  Florida  (sec  43-15,  Fla.  Stat.l,  Oregon 
(sec.  1.610,  Oreg.  Rev  Stat.),  and  Washing- 
ton (ch.  2.52..  Rev.  Code,  Wash.  Ann),  to 
continue  the  outstanding  work  performed  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Administration  of 
Justice  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Judicial 
Council.  The  present  committee  was  orga- 
nized by  the  Federal  Judicial  Council  to 
bring  the  enlightenment  of  the  bar  to  the 
problems  plaguing  the  present  court  struc- 
ture. Laxgely  through  the  efforts  of  Senator 
Tydings  th:s  volunteer  organization  received 
a  foundation  grant,  and  has  been  function- 
ing during  the  past  2  years  with  a  staff  of 
lawyers  and  former  court  administrators. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Gerhard  A. 
Gesell  (until  his  appointment  to  the  Federal 
bench )  and  Newell  W  Ellison,  the  committee 
and  its  study  team  have  painstakingly  re- 
viewed every  facet  of  local  court  operations, 
and  has  put  forward  suggestions  to  the 
courts  for  internal  improvements  and  to  the 
Congress  for  structural  change  It  may  be 
trvily  stated  that  without  the  work  of  this 
volunteer  committee  and  its  study  team,  the 
real  problems  of  the  present  Judicial  struc- 
ture may  never  have  been  uncovered;  and 
legislative  efforts  to  restructure  the  courts 
and  improve  their  operations  may  well  have 
taken  considerably  longer  Indeed,  the  ad- 
ministration in  preparing  its  proposal,  and 
this  committee  in  analyzing  the  local  courts' 
predicament  and  in  reporting  this  needed 
legislation  drew  heavily  upon  the  reports, 
data,  suggestions,  and  ideas  of  the  Ellison 
ccmmittee. 

With  court  reorganization  clearly  taking 
the  Federal  Circuit  Council  out  of  local  court 
management,  and  with  the  expiration  of  the 
foundation  grant  which  gave  the  Ellison 
committee  the  wherewithal  to  conduct  Its 
studies,  there  is  a  real  possibility  that  the 
valuable  contribution  the  Ellison  committee 
has  made  to  local  court  reform  will  be  lost, 
unless  some  congressional  action  is  taken. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  believing  in  the  value  of  the  w(  rk 


of  the  Ellison  committee  and  at  the  same 
time  relying  on  the  statutory  models  of  sev- 
eral of  the  States,  has  created  in  new  section 
11-1705  an  ongoing  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Administration  of  Justice  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Courts.  The  Advisorj-  Committee 
will  be  composed  of  seven  members,  two  se- 
lected by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Judi- 
cial Selection,  two  selected  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Judicial  Disabilities  and  Tenure,  two 
members  selected  by  the  respective  local 
chief  Judges  and  one  member  selected  by  the 
other  six  members.  This  manner  of  selection 
assures  that  those  vitally  interested  in  the 
quality  performance  of  the  local  courts  will 
have  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  members 
to  the  Advisory  Committee. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  ( 1 )  ■will  survey  the  orga- 
nization, practice,  and  methods  of  adminis- 
tration and  operation  of  the  local  court  sys- 
tem, (2)  will  provide  a  focus  for  nonjudicial 
participation  in  Improving  the  administra- 
tion (jf  justice,  (3)  will  create  in  this  time 
of  transition  for  the  court  system,  a  body 
which  can  carefully  evaluate  the  transfer  and 
report  to  the  courts  and  Congress  on  ways  to 
deal  with  unforeseen  eventualities,  and  (4> 
will  serve  as  an  Independent  spokesman  to 
the  Congress  on  the  ongoing  needs  of  the 
local  Judicial  system  By  ventilating  the  Ju- 
dicial system  to  nonjudicial  attitudes,  the 
Advisory  Committee  can  help  the  new  court 
system  to  avoid  the  occasionally  self-serving 
and  less  reliable  or  objective  course  of  the 
present  system.  The  oversight  and  other  re- 
sponsibilities will  follow  the  statutory  guide- 
lines provided  for  the  Joint,  cominlttee  by 
new  section  11-1701  and  by  the  relevant  stat- 
utes of  the  States  of  Florida.  Oregon,  and 
Washington  looked  to  in  the  formulation  of 
11-1701.  The  Advisory  Committee  can  con- 
tinue to  make  those  sound  suggestions  for 
court  Improvement  which  have  been  tlie  fruit 
of  the  Ellison  committee's  labor. 

The  Advisory  Committee  has  some  prece- 
dent In  the  committee  formed  in  the  late 
1940's  and  maintained  during  the  1950's  by 
the  Pederal  district  court  Chief  Judge  Bo- 
llta  Laws.  The  committee,  composed  of  lay- 
men and  lawyers,  helped  the  court  system  in 
many  ways,  and  its  demise,  after  Judge  Law's 
death,  was  a  blow  to  the  effective  opera- 
tion of  the  local  courts. 

The  creation  of  a  secretariat  for  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  is  essential  to  Its  proper 
functioning.  An  executive  secretary  and  the 
other  assistants  authorized  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion ll-1705(d)  will  be  the  essential  fact- 
finderB  for  the  Advisory  Committee,  and  in 
addition  may  be  utilized,  by  the  specific 
terms  of  section  ll-1705(d),  as  staff  for  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Judicial  Selection 
and  the  Commission  on  Judicial  Disabilities 
and  Tenure — thus  eliminating  or  substan- 
tially reducing  the  need  for  the  creation  of 
a  separate  staff  for  each  of  the  three  func- 
tioning bodies  newly  created  by  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Judicial  Admin- 
istration and  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Administration  of  Justice  will  cosponsor  an 
annual  Conference  of  Citizens  and  Judges. 
Such  citizens'  conferences  have  been  con- 
ducted in  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  States 
by  the  American  Judicature  Society,  and 
have  proven  to  be  an  effective  way  of  in- 
forming the  public  about  coiut  needs  and  of 
stimulating  the  movement  for  necessary  Ju- 
dicial reforms.  On  September  5  and  6,  1969. 
such  a  citizens'  conference  was  held  in  An- 
napolis. Md..  and  was  deemed  unqualifiedly 
a  success  by  all  observers. 

Costs  of  reorganisation 
Preliminary  estimates  supplied  to  this 
committee  regarding  the  annual  operating 
expenses  of  the  entire  local  court  syst«m.  as 
reorganized  under  the  amended  bill  S.  2601, 
indicate  for  phase  1  of  the  prop>osed  Jurisdic- 
tional transfer  a  total  net  increase  of  $1.5 
million. 


Noncourt  costs  for  the  hiring  of  addi- 
tional prosecutors,  deputy  marshals,  and 
public  defender  personnel — necessary  for 
the  reduction  of  the  criminal  backlog  and 
for  stepped-up  law  enforcement — may  In- 
crease moreover  by  as  much  as  $1.5  million. 
To  be  compared,  however.  Is  the  relative 
size  of  the  District  of  Columbia  budget,  pro- 
jected to  be  approximately  $737  million  for 
fiscal  year  1970,  whereby  the  total  Increased 
expenditures  for  the  reorganized  court  sys- 
tem represent  four-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
the  overall  District  of  Columbia  budget.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  this  Increase,  like  the  costs 
of  the  court  system  In  the  aggregate  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  budget  generally,  is  to 
be  funded  to  an  approximate  extent  of  83 
percent  out  of  local  District  of  Columbia 
revenues.  More  particularly,  in  the  case  of 
the  local  courts  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions,  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  reorganization  or  other  expansion, 
can  be  expected  to  generate  revenues  of  at 
least  $6  million  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
(compared  with  an  expected  court  budget 
for  the  same  period  of  also  approximately  $6 
million) . 

The  Senate  District  Committee  is  advised 
that  the  first  phase  of  court  reorganization 
can  be  expected  to  occasion  a  $1  million  in- 
crease in  direct  Federal  expenses,  related  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Federal  courts  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  the  District's 
share  of  such  expenses  declines  from  60  per- 
cent to  40  percent,  and  then  20  percent  (vin- 
der  section  573  of  S.  2601 ) . 

The  further  sum  of  $0.4  million  in  Federal 
funds  required  for  additional  Government 
attorneys  and  personnel  for  the  Office  of  the 
US.  Marshal  would  possibly  be  required 
either  under  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
Reorganization  Act  of  1969,  or  in  the  alter- 
nate event  of  the  expansion  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  and  District  of  Columbia  court 
of  general  sessions  In  the  implementation 
of  the  recommendations,  apart  from  the  pro- 
posed court  reorganization,  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
chief  judge  of  the  general  sessions  court.  Un- 
der the  amended  bill  S.  2601  the  percentage 
shares  ol  the  costs  of  additional  U.S.  attor- 
neys and  deputy  marshals  are  to  be  con- 
tinued at  the  present  levels  of  75  percent  to 
be  paid  by  the  District  of  Columbia  and  25 
percent  to  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

According  to  estimates  supplied  to  this 
committee,  the  second  and  remaining  phases 
of  jurisdictional  transfer,  and  other  proposed 
Incidents  of  reorganization  may  occasion  net 
increased  expenditures  (annual)  of  as  much 
as  SO  6  million.  It  is  to  be  recalled,  however, 
that  it  Is  intended  that  the  need  for  addi- 
tional judicial  personnel  be  reviewed  prior  to 
phase  2  with  a  view  toward  a  possible  down- 
ward adjustment  in  authorized  expansion, 
depending  tipon  the  extent  of  such  then- 
existing  need.  Additional  U.S.  attorneys.  U.S. 
marshals,  and  staff  for  public  defender  serv- 
ices— principally  to  expedite  the  processing 
of  criminal  indictment,  trial,  and  punish- 
ment— might  require  in  the  meantime  a  fur- 
ther $1.2  million,  to  be  paid  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  along  with  a  continued 
Federal  share  in  the  aforementioned  percent- 
age. It  should  be  noted  finally  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  the  second  and  re- 
maining phases  of  transfer  may  be  required 
to  increase  its  contrib-ation  to  the  ongoing 
expenses  of  the  Federal  courts  within  the 
District  by,  ultimately,  $2  million. 

With  respect  to  capital  outlay  and  other 
expenditures  related  to  the  expansion  and 
improvement  of  court  facilities,  the  current 
administration,  like  Its  predecessor,  has  sup- 
portea  a  request  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  local  court  complex,  estimated  to  cost 
a  total  of  $20  million  to  be  paid  over  an 
extended  term  of  years.  The  District  of 
Columbia  budget  in  recent  years  has  con- 
tained a  reserve  in  fact  established  to  bide 
the  event  of  the  authorization  of  such  con- 
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Ftructlon.  In  the  meantime.  It  Is  expected 
that  the  new  court  system  can  be  accom- 
modated in  the  existing  facility,  along  with 
available  space  in  the  Pension  Building,  to 
be  remodeled,  at  an  as  yet  undetermined 
but  considerably  lesser  cost,  as  temporary 
court  quarters. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

EXEMPTION  OF  PUBLIC  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATIONS  FROM 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
ACT 

Tire  bill  i  H.R.  9526)  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  to  provide  that  employers' 
contributions  do  net  have  to  be  made  un- 
der that  act  with  respect  to  service  per- 
formed in  the  employ  of  certain  public 
international  organizations  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  tliird  time,  and  passed, 


located  In  Washington,  most  public  interna- 
tional organizations  have  their  headquarters 
abroad,  in  Geneva.  Switzerland,  or  other  lo- 
cations. However,  some  of  these  organizations 
do  have  small  regional  offices  in  Washington, 
which  act  as  clearinghouses  for  information 
channeled  to  their  main  offices  abroad. 

Many  such  public  International  organiza- 
tions with  regional  offices  in  the  District, 
such  as  the  International  Bank  for  Construc- 
tion and  Development,  are  already  exempt  by 
treaty  frcm  local  taxes. 

There  are  only  a  few  very  small  regional 
offices  in  the  District  not  so  exempt,  such  as 
the  United  Nations  Information  Center,  the 
International  Labor  Orgeinlzation,  and  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.  The  ex- 
act iiumber  of  employees  affected  has  not 
been  determined  although  it  is  thought  to  be 
quite  small. 

H.R.  D526  would  give  these  remaining  pub- 
lic International  organizations  the  same  ex- 
empt stams  as  ethers  now  enjoy,  and  your 
committee  recommends  the  bill  be  approved 
by  the  Senate. 


THE  INTERSTATE  OF  JUVENILES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2335)  to  authorize  the  District  of     o'rt^he'cou^t  that  has  mVdrEu"ch  adjudication 


the  protection  of  Juveniles  and  of  the  public, 
which  any  two  or  more  of  the  party  states 
may  find  desirable  to  undertake  coopera- 
tively. In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
compact  the  party  states  shall  be  guided  by 
the  nsn-crlmlnal,  reformative  and  protective 
policies  which  guide  their  laws  concerning 
delinquent,  neglected  or  dependent  Juveniles 
generally.  It  shall  be  the  policy  Of  the  states 
party  to  this  compact  to  cooper:ate  and  ob- 
serve their  respective  rerponslbiUtiss  for  the 
prompt  return  and  acceptance  of  juvenKes 
and  delinquent  Juveniles  who  besome  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  compact  The  provi- 
sions of  this  compact  shall  be  reasonably  and 
liberally  construed  to  accomplish  the  fore- 
going purposes. 
'ARTICLE  II— Existing  Rights  atid  Remedies 

"That  all  remedies  and  procedures  provided 
by  this  compact  shall  be  in  addition  to  and 
not  m  substitution  for  other  rights,  remedies 
and  procedures,  and  shall  not  be  in  deroga- 
tion of  parental  rights  and  responsibilities. 
•'ARTICLE  III—Definittons 

"That,  for  the  purposes  of  this  compact, 
■(ielinquent  Juvenile'  means  any  juvenlie  who 
has  been  adjudged  delinquent  and  who.  at 
the  time  the  provisions  cf  this  compact  are 
invoked.  Is  still  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 


Mr.  MANSFIFLD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask     Columbia   to   enter  into   the  Interstate    or  to  the  jurisdiction  or  supertislon  of  any 


unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-r.03) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  H.R  9526,  which 
was  requested  by  the  State  Department,  Is 
to  exempt  certain  public  international  orga- 
nizatioias.  which  have  headquarters  or  re- 
gional offices  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
from  registering  with  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Unemployment  Compensation  Board 
and  from  the  payment  of  the  unemployment 
compensation  tax  reqtilred  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
(D.C.  Code,  title  46.'  sec.  301 ) . 

The  international  organizations  exempted 
by  the  bill  would  be  those  designated  by 
Executive  order  of  the  President  as  entitled 
to  enjoy  the  privileges,  exemptions,  and  im- 
munities provided  under  the  International 
Organizations  Immunities  Act  (22  U.S.C, 
288-288f-l ) . 

Section  288  of  that  act  defines  an  "inter- 
national organization"  as  "a  public  interna- 
tional organization  in  which  the  United 
States  participates  pursuant  to  any  treaty  or 
under  the  authority  of  any  act  of  Congress 
authorizing  such  participation  or  making  an 
appropriation  for  such  participation,  and 
which  shall  have  been  designated  by  the 
President  through  appropriate  Executive 
order  as  being  entitled  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges, exemptions,  and  immunities  provided" 
in  the  United  States  Code. 

Under  the  International  Organizations  Im- 
munities Act.  it  is  further  provided  that 
where  the  United  States  particlputes  in  a 
public  international  organization  either  by 
treaty  or  by  act  of  Congress  authorizing  an 
appropriation  therefor,  the  President  may 
designate  that  organization  as  being  entitled 
to  certain  privileges  and  immunities,  such  as 
exemption  from  payment  of  taxes.  Inviola- 
bility of  its  records  and  property,  and  ex- 
emption of  Its  non-American  employees  from 
U.S.  Income  taxes,  and  from  process  as  to 
their  official  actions. 

Similar  legislation  passed  the  House  in  the 
last  Congress, 

PRESENT  srrtrATioN 

The   State   Department   has    advised   your 

committee   that   with   the   exception   of   the 

United  Nations  organization,  located  in  New 

■york   City,   and    the    Pan   AmenceJi   Union, 


Compact  on  Juveniles  which  had  been     agency  or  institution  pursuant  to  an  order 
reported    from    the    Committee    on    the  


District  of  Columbia, with  an  amendment 
on  page  5,  line  19.  after  the  word  'ju- 
venile '  strike  out  the  period  and  "The" 
and  insert  a  com.ma  and  "the";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

Dr  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the 
Congress  finds  that  ( 1 )  Juveniles  who  are 
not  under  proper  supervision  and  control,  or 
who  have  absconded,  escaped,  or  run  away, 
are  likely  to  endanger  their  own  health,  mor- 
als, and  welfare,  and  the  health,  morals,  and 
welfare  of  others,  and  (2)  the  cooperation  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  the  States  is 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  welfare  and  pro- 
t3ctlon  of  Juveniles  and  other  persons  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  The  Congress  intends.  In  authorizing 
the  District  cf  Columbia  to  adopt  the  Inter- 
state Compact  on  Juveniles,  to  have  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  cooperate  fully  -with  the 
States  (1)  in  returning  Juveniles  to  those 
States  requesting  their  return,  and  (2)  in 
accepting  and  providing  for  the  return  of 
juveniles  who  are  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  who  are  found  or  apprehended 
In  a  State, 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (hereafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commissioner")  Is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  and  execute  on  behalf  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  compact  with  any 
State  or  States  legally  Joining  therein  In 
the  form  substantially  as  follows: 

■THE    INTERSTATE   COMPACT   ON 
JITVENILES 
"Tlie    contracting    states  solemnly  agree: 

■■ARTICLE  I — Findings  and  Purposes 
"That  Juveniles  who  are  not  under  proper 
supervision  and  control,  or  who  have  ab- 
sconded, escaped  or  run  away,  are  likely  to 
endanger  their  own  health,  morals  and  wel- 
fare, and  the  health,  morals  and  welfare  of 
others.  The  cooperation  of  the  states  party 
to  this  compact  is  therefore  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  welfare  and  prot€Ctlon  of  Juve- 
niles and  cf  the  public  with  respect  to  (1) 
cooperative  supervision  of  delinquent  Juve- 
niles on  probation  or  parole;  (2)  the  return, 
from  one  state  to  another,  of  delinquent  Ju- 
veniles who  have  escaped  or  absconded:  (3) 
the  return,  from  one  state  to  another,  of  non- 
delinquent  juveniles  who  have  run  away 
from  home:  and  (4)  additional  measures  for 


of  such   court;    "probation   or   parole'   means 
any  kind  of  conditional  release  of  Juveniles 
authorized  under  the  laws  of  the  states  party 
hereto;  ■court'  means  any  court  having  juris- 
diction over  delinquent,  neglected  or  depend- 
ent children;   'state"  means  any  state,  t?rrl- 
tory  or  possessions  of  the  United  States,  the 
District    of    Columbia,    and    the    Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico;  and  "rejldence"  or  any 
variant  thereof  means  a  place  at  which  a 
home  or  regular  place  of  abode  is  maintained. 
-ARTICLE   IV — Return   of   Runaways 
"(a)   That  the  parent,  guardian,  person  or 
agency  entitled  to  legal  custody  of  a  juvenile 
who  lias  not  been  adjudged  delinquent  but 
who  has  run  away  without  the  consent  of 
such  parent,  guardian,  person  or  agency  may 
petition  the  appropriate  court  in  the  demand- 
ing state  for  the  Issuance  of  a  requisition  for 
his  return.  The  petition  shall  state  the  name 
and  age  of  the   juvenile,  the   name   of   the 
petitioner  and  the  basis  of  entitlement  to  the 
JuvcnUe's  custody,  the  circumstances  of  his 
running  away,  his  location  if  known  at  the 
time   application    Is    made,   and    such    other 
facts  as  may  tend  to  show  that  the  juvenile 
who  has  run  away  Is  endangering  his  own 
welfare  or  the  welfare  of  others  and  is  not 
an  emancipated  minor.  The  petition  shall  be 
verified    by    affidavit,    shall    be    executed    In 
duplicate,  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  two 
certified   copies   of   the   document    or   docu- 
ments on  which  the  petitloner"s  entitlement 
to  the  Juvenile's  custody  Is  based,  such  as 
birth  certificates,  letters  of  guardianship,  or 
custody  decrees.  Such  further  affidavits  and 
other  documents  as  may  be  deemed  proper 
may  be  submitted   with  such   petition.   Tl:e 
judge  of  the  court  to  which  this  application 
is  made  may  hold  a  hearing  thereon  to  deter- 
mine whether  for  the  purposes  of  this  com- 
pact the  petitioner  Is  entitled  to  the  legal 
custodv   of  the   Juvenlie.   whether  or  not   it 
appears   that   the   Juvenile   has   in   fact  run 
away  without  consent,  whether  or  not  he  is 
an  emancipated  minor,  and  whether  or  not 
it  Is  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  juvenile  to 
compel  his  return  to  the  state.  If  the  Judge 
determines,  either  with  or  without  a  hearing, 
that   the    juvenile    should    be    returned,    he 
shall  present  the  appropriate  court  or  to  the 
executive  authority  of   the  state   where   the 
juvenlie  Is  alleged  to  be   located  a  written 
requisition  for  the  return  of  such  JuveiUle. 
Such   requisition   shall   set   forth   the   name 
and  age  of  the  Juvenile,  the  determination 
of  the  court  that  the  Juvenlie  has  run  away 
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without  the  consent  of  a  parent,  guardian. 
person  or  agency  entitled  to  his  legal  cus- 
tody, and  that  it  is  In  the  best  interest  and 
for  the  protection  of  such  Juvenile  that  he 
be  returned.  In  the  event  that  a  proceeding 
for  the  adjudication  of  the  Juvenile  as  a 
delinquent,  neglected  or  dependent  Juvenile 
is  pending  in  the  court  at  the  time  when 
such  Juvenile  runs  away,  the  court  may  issue 
a  requisition  for  the  return  of  such  Juvenile 
upon  Its  own  motion,  regardless  of  the  con- 
sent of  the  parent,  guardian,  person  or  agency 
entitled  to  legal  custody,  reciting  therein  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  pending 
proceeding.  The  requisition  shall  in  every 
case  be  executed  in  duplicate  and  shall  be 
signed  by  the  judge.  One  copy  of  the  requi- 
sition shall  be  filed  with  the  compact  admin- 
istrator of  the  demanding  state,  there  to 
remain  on  file  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
law  governing  records  of  such  court.  Upon 
the  receipt  of  a  requisition  demanding  the 
return  of  a  Juvenile  who  has  run  away,  the 
court  or  the  executive  authority  to  whom 
the  requisition  is  addressed  shall  issue  an 
order  to  any  peace  officer  or  other  appropri- 
ate person  directing  him  to  take  into  custody 
and  detain  such  Juvenile.  Such  detention 
order  must  substantially  recite  the  facts 
necessary  to  the  validity  of  its  issuance  here- 
under No'juvenile  detained  upon  such  order 
shall  be'  aelivered  over  to  the  officer  whom 
the  court  demanding  him  shall  have  ap- 
pointed to  receive  him.  unless  he  shall  first 
be  taken  forthwith  before  a  Judge  of  a  court 
in  the  state,  who  shall  inform  him  of  the 
demand  made  for  his  return,  and  who  may 
appoint  counsel  or  guardian  ad  litem  for 
him.  If  the  Judge  of  such  court  shall  find 
that  the  requisitioner  is  in  order,  he  shall 
deliver  such  Juvenile  over  to  the  officer  whom 
the  court  demanding  him  shall  have  ap- 
pointed to  receive  him.  The  Judge,  however, 
may  flx  a  reasonable  time  to  be  allowed  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  legality  of  the 
proceeding. 

"Upon  reasonable  information  that  a  per- 
son is  a  Juvenile  who  has  run  away  from  an- 
other state   party    to   this   compact   without 
the    consent    of   a   parent,   guardian,   person 
or  agency  entitled  to  his  legal  custody,  such 
Juvenile  may  be  taken  into  custody  without 
a  requisition  and  brought  forthwith  before 
a  Judge  of  the  appropriate  court   who  may 
appoint  counsel  or  guardian  ad  litem  for  such 
Juvenile   and    who    shall    determine    after   a 
hearing    whether    sufficient    cause    exists    to 
hold  the  person,  subject  to  the  order  of  the 
court,   for  his  own   protection  and  welfare, 
for   such   a   time   not   exceeding   90   days   as 
will  enable  his  return  to  another  state  party 
to  this  compact  pursuant  to  a  requisition  for 
his  return  from  a  court  of  that  state.  If,  at 
the  time  when  a  state  seeks  the  return  of  a 
juvenile  who  has  run  away,  there  is  pend- 
ing  m   the  state  wherein  "he   is  found   any 
criminal  charge,  or  any  proceeding  to  have 
him   adjudicated   a   delinquent  Juvenile   for 
an   act   committed   in   such   State,   or   if   he 
is    suspected    of    having    committed    within 
such   state   a  criminal   offense   or  an   act   of 
Juvenile   delinquency,   he  shall    not   be   re- 
turned  without   the   consent   of   such   state 
until  discharged  from  prosecution  or  other 
form    of    proceeding,    imprisonment     deten- 
tion or  supervision  for  such  offense  or  Juve- 
nile delinquency.  The  duly  accredited  officers 
of  any  state  party  to  this  compact,  upon  the 
establishment   of    their   authority   and    the 
Identity  of  the  juvenile  being  returned   shall 
be    permitted    to    transport    such    Juvenile 
through  any  and  all  states  party  to  this  com- 
pact, without  interference.  Upon  his  return 
to  the  state  from  which  he  ran  away    the 
juvenile   shall    be   subject    to   such   further 
proceedings    as    may    be    appropriate    under 
the  laws  of  that  state. 

"(b)  That  the  state  to  which  a  Juvenile  Is 
returned  under  this  Article  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  payment  of  the  transportation 
costs  of  such  return. 


"(c)  That  'juvenile'  as  used  in  thU  Article 
means  any  person  who  is  a  minor  under  the 
law  of  the  state  of  residence  of  the  parent, 
guardian,  person  or  agency  entitled  to  the 
legal  custody  of  such  minor. 

"ARTICLE  V— Return  of  Escapees  and 
Absconders 
"(a)   That  the  appropriate  person  or  au- 
thority from  whose  probation  or  parole  su- 
pervision   a    delinquent    Juvenile    has    ab- 
sconded or  from  whose  institutional  custody 
he  has  escaped  shall  present  to  tlie  appropri- 
ate  court   or  to   the   executive   authority  of 
the  state  where  the  delinquent  juvenile  is 
alleged   to   be   located   a   written   requisition 
for  the  return  of  such  delinquent  juvenile. 
Such   requisition  shall  state  the  name  and 
age  of  the  delinquent  juvenile,  the  particu- 
lars    of     his     adjudication     as     a     delin- 
quent     juvenile,      the      circimistances      of 
the    breech    of    the    terms    of    his    proba- 
tion   or    parole    or    of    his    escape    from    an 
institution   or  agency  vested   with   his  legal 
custody  'or  supervision,   and  the  location  of 
such  delinquent  Juvenile,   if  known,  at  the 
time  the  requisition  is  made.  The  requisition 
shall  be  verified  by  affidavit,  shall  be  executed 
in  duplicate,   and  shall   be  accompanied   by 
two  certified  copies  of  the  Judgment,  formal 
adjudication,  or  order  of  commitment  which 
subjects  such  delinquent  Juvenile  to  proba- 
tion or  parole  or  to  the  legal  custody  of  the 
institution  or  agency  concerned.  Such   fur- 
ther affidavits  and  other  documents  as  may 
be  deenned  proper  may  be  submitted   with 
such  requisition.  One  copy  of  the  requisition 
shall  be  filed  with  the  compact  administrator 
of  the  demanding  state,  there  to  remain  on 
file  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  govern- 
ing  records   of   the  appropriate  court.  Upon 
the  receipt  of  a  requisition  demanding  the 
return  of  a  delinquent  Juvenile  who  has  ao- 
sconded  or  escaped,  the  court  or  the  executive 
authority    to   whom   the   requisition    is    ad- 
dressed  shall   issue   an   order  to   any   peace 
officer  or  other  appropriate  person  directing 
him  to  take  into  custody  and  detain  such  de- 
linquent juvenile.  Such  detention  order  must 
substantially  recite  the  facts  necessary  to  the 
validity  of  its  issuance  hereunder.  No  delin- 
quent   Juvenile    detained    upon    such    order 
shall  be  delivered  over  to  the  officer  whom 
the  appropriate  person  or  authority  demand- 
ing him  shall  have  appointed  to  receive  him, 
unless  he  shall  first  be  taken  forthwith  be- 
fore a  judge  of  an  appropriate  court  in  the 
state,  wtio  shall  inform  him  of  the  demand 
made  for  his  return  and  who  may  appoint 
counsel  or  guardian  ad  litem  for  him.  If  the 
Judge    of    such    court    shall    find    that    the 
requisition  is  in  order,  he  shall  deliver  such 
delinquent  Juvenile  over  to  the  officer  whom 
the  appropriate  person  or  authority  demand- 
ing him  shall  have  appointed  to  receive  him. 
The   Judge,   however,  may   fix   a   reasonable 
time  to  be  allowed  for  the  purpose  of  test- 
ing the  legality  of  the  proceeding. 

Upon  reasonable  information  that  a  per- 
son is  a  delinquent  juvenile  who  has  ab- 
sconded while  on  probation  or  parole,  or 
escaped  from  an  institution  or  agency  vested 
with  his  legal  custody  or  supervision  in  any 
state  party  to  this  compact,  such  person  may 
be  taken  into  custody  in  any  other  state 
party  to  this  compact  without  a  requisition. 
But  in  such  event,  he  must  be  taken  forth- 
with before  a  judge  of  the  appropriate  court, 
who  may  appoint  counsel  or  guardian  ad 
litem  for  such  person  and  who  shall  deter- 
mine, after  a  hearing,  whether  sufficient 
cause  exists  to  hold  the  person  subject  to  the 
order  of  the  court  for  such  a  time,  not  ex- 
ceeding 90  days,  as  will  enable  his  detention 
under  a  detention  order  issued  on  a  requisi- 
tion pursuant  to  this  Article.  If,  at  the  time 
when  a  state  seeks  the  return  of  a  delinquent 
Juvenile  who  has  either  absconded  while  on 
probation  or  parole  or  escaped  from  an  insti- 
tution or  agency  vested  with  his  legal  cus- 
tody or  supervision,  there  is  pending  in  the 
state   wherein   he   is   detained   any   criminal 


charge  or  any  proceeding  to  have  him  sidjudl- 
cated  a  ddlnquent  juvenile  for  an  act  com- 
mitted in  such  state,  or  if  he  is  suspected  of 
having  committed  within  such  state  a  crimi- 
nal offense  or  an  act  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
he  shall  not  be  returned  without  the  consent 
of  such  state  until  discharged  from  prosecu- 
tion or  other  form  of  proceeding,  imprison- 
ment, detention  or  supervision  for  such  of- 
fense or  juvenile  delinquency.  The  duly  ac- 
credited officers  of  any  state  party  to  this 
compact,  upon  the  establishment  of  their 
authority  and  the  identity  of  the  delinquent 
Juvenile  being  returned,  shall  be  permitted 
to  transfiort  such  delinquent  Juvenile 
through  any  and  all  states  party  to  this  com- 
pact, without  interference.  Upon  his  return 
to  the  state  from  which  he  escaped  or  ab- 
sconded, the  delinquent  Juveniie  shall  be 
subject  to  such  further  proceedings  as  may 
be  appropriate  under  the  laws  of  that  state, 
"(bl  That  the  state  to  which  a  delinquent 
Juvenile  is  returned  under  this  Article  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  trans- 
portation costs  of  such  return. 

"ARTICLE  VI— Voluntary  Return  Procedures 
"Tliat  any  delinquent  Juvenile  who  has 
absconded  while  on  probation  or  parole,  or 
escaped  from  an  institution  or  agency  vested 
with  his  legal  custody  or  supervision  in  any 
state  party  to  this  compact,  and  any  Juvenile 
who  has  run  away  from  any  state  party  to 
this  compact,  who  is  taken  into  custody 
without  a  requisition  in  another  state  party 
to  this  compact  under  the  provisions  of 
Article  IV(a)  or  of  Article  V(a).  mav  con- 
sent to  his  immediate  return  to  the  state 
from  which  he  absconded,  escaped  or  ran 
away.  Such  consent  shall  be  given  by  the 
Juvenile  or  delinquent  juvenile  and  his 
counsel  or  guardian  ad  litem  if  any.  by 
executing  or  subscribing  a  writing,  in  the 
presence  of  a  Judge  of  the  appropriate  court, 
which  states  that  the  Juvenile  or  delinquent 
Juvenile  and  his  counsel  or  guardian  ad  litem, 
if  any.  consent  to  his  return  to  the  demand- 
ing state.  Before  such  consent  shall  be 
executed  or  subscribed,  however,  the  Judse. 
in  the  presence  of  counsel  or  guardian  ad 
litem,  if  any.  shall  inform  the  Juvenile  or 
delinquent  juvenile  of  his  rights  under  this 
compact.  When  the  consent  has  been  duly 
executed,  it  shall  be  forwarded  to  and  filed 
with  the  compact  administrator  of  the  state 
in  which  the  court  is  located  and  the  judge 
shall  direct  the  officer  having  the  Juvenile  or 
delinquent  Juvenile  in  custody  to  deliver 
him  to  the  duly,  accredited  officer  or  officers 
of  the  state  demanding  his  return,  and  shall 
cause  to  be  delivered  to  such  officer  or  officers 
a  copy  of  the  consent.  The  court  may.  how- 
ever, upon  the  request  of  the  state  to  which 
the  juvenile  or  delinquent  Juvenile  is  bein'^ 
returned,  order  him  to  return  unaccom- 
panied to  such  state  and  shall  provide  him 
with  a  copy  of  such  court  order;  in  such 
event  a  copy  of  the  consent  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  compact  administrator  of  the  slate  to 
which  said  Juvenile  or  delinquent  juvenile  is 
ordered  to  return. 

"ARTICLE  VII— Cooperative  Supervision  of 
Probationers  and  Parolees 
'•(a)  That  the  duly  constituted  judicial  and 
administrative  authorities  of  a  state  party  to 
this  compact  (herein  called  'sending  state') 
may  permit  any  delinquent  juvenile  wi.hln 
such  state,  placed  on  probation  or  parole,  to 
reside  in  any  other  state  party  to  this  com- 
pact (herein  called  'receiving  state')  while 
on  probation  or  parole,  and  the  receiving 
state  shall  accept  such  delinquent  Juvenile, 
if  the  parent,  guardian  or  person  entitled  to 
the  legal  custody  of  such  delinquent  Juvenile 
is  residing  or  undertakes  to  reside  within  the 
receiving  state.  Before  granting  such  per- 
mission, opportunity  shall  be  given  to  the 
receiving  state  to  make  such  investigations 
as  it  deems  necessary.  The  authorities  of  the 
sending  state  shall  send  to  the  authorities  of 
the  receiving  state  copies  of  pertinent  court 
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orders  social  case  studies  and  all  other  avail- 
able information  which  may  be  of  value  to 
and  assist  the  receiving  state  in  supervising  a 
probationer  or  parolee  under  this  compact. 
A  receiving  state,  in  its  discretion,  may  agree 
to  accept  supervision  of  a  probationer  or 
parolee  in  cases  where  the  parent,  guradlan 
or  person  entitled  to  the  legal  custody  of  the 
delinquent  Juvenile  is  not  a  resident  of  the 
receiving  state,  and  If  so  accepted  the  sending 
state  may  transfer  supervision  accordingly. 
"(b)  That  each  receiving  state  will  assume 
the  duties  of  visitation  and  of  supervision 
over  any  such  delinquent  juvenile  and  in  the 
exercise  of  those  duties  will  be  governed  by 
the  same  standards  of  visitation  and  super- 
vision that  prevail  for  its  own  delinquent 
juveniles  released  on  probation  or  parole. 

"(ci   That,  after  consultation  between  the 
appropriate  authorities  of  the  sending  state 
and  of  the  receiving  state  as  to  the  desira- 
bility and  necessity  of  returning  such  a  de- 
linquent juvenile,   the  duly   accredited   offi- 
cers of  a  sending  state  may  enter  a  receiving 
state   and   there   apprehend   and   retake   any 
such   delinquent    juvenile   on    probation    or 
parole.  For  that  purpose,  no  formalities  will 
be  required,  other  than  establishing  the  au- 
thority of  the  officer  and  the  Identity  of  the 
delinquent   juvenile   to    be    retaken    and    re- 
turned.  The  decision   of    the  sending   state 
to   retake   a  delinquent  Juvenile  on  proba- 
tion or  parole  shall  be  conclusive  upon  and 
not   reviewable   within   the   receiving  state, 
but  If    at  the  time  the  sending  state  seeks 
to  retake  a  delinquent  Juvenile  on  probation 
or    parole,    there    is    pending    against    him 
within    the    receiving    state    any    criminal 
charge  or  anv  proceeding   to  have  him   ad- 
judicated a  delinquent  juvenile  for  any  act 
committed    in   such   state   or    if    he   is   sus- 
pected   of    having    committed    within    such 
state  a  criminal  offense  or  an  act  of  Juvenile 
dellnquencv.  he  shall  not  be  returned  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  receiving  state  until 
discharged  from  prosecution  or  other  form 
of    proceeding,    imprisonment,    detention    or 
supervision  for  such  offense  or  juvenile  de- 
linquency. The  dulv  accredited  officers  of  the 
sending  state   shall   be   permitted   to   trans- 
port delinquent  juveniles  being  so  returned 
through  any  and  all  states  party  to  this  com- 
pact, without  interference. 

"(d)  That  the  sending  state  shall  be  re- 
sponsible under  this  Article  for  paying  the 
costs  of  transporting  any  delinquent  juve- 
nile to  the  receiving  state  or  of  returning  any 
delinquent  Juvenile  to  the  sending  state. 
"ARTICLE  VIII — Responsibility  for  Costs 
"(a)  That  the  provisions  of  Articles  IV(b) . 
V(b)  and  Vll(d)  of  this  compact  shall  not 
be  construed  to  alter  or  affect  any  internal 
relationship  among  the  departments,  agen- 
cies and  officers  of  and  in  the  government  of 
a  party  state,  or  between  a  party  state  and 
its  subdivisions,  as  to  the  payment  of  costs, 
or  responsibilities  therefor. 

"lb)  That  nothing  in  this  compact  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  any  party  state  or 
subdivision  thereof  from  asserting  any  right 
against  anv  person,  agency  or  other  entity  in 
regard  to  costs  for  which  such  party  state  or 
subdivision  thereof  may  be  responsible  pur- 
suant to  Articles  IV(b).  V(b)  or  Vll(d)  of 
this  compact. 

"ARTICLE  IX— Detention  Practices 
"Tliat.  to  every  extent  possible,  it  shall  be 
the   policy   of   states  party   to   this   compact 
that  no  juvenile  or  delinquent  juvenile  shall 
be  placed  or  detained  in  any  prison,  jail  or 
lockup    nor    be    detained    or    transported    in 
association  with  criminal,  vicious  or  disso- 
lute persons. 
"ARTICLE  X — Supplementary  Agreements 
"That  the  duly  constituted  administrative 
authorities  of  a  "state  party  to  this  compact 
may    enter    into    supplementary    agreements 
with  any  other  state  or  states  party  hereto 
for  the  cooperative  care,  treatment  and  re- 


habilitation of  delinquent  juveniles  when- 
ever thev  shall  find  that  such  agreements  will 
improve"  the  facilities  or  programs  available 
for  such  care,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation. 
Such  care,  treatment  and  rehabilitation  may 
be  provided  in  an  institution  located  within 
any  state  entering  into  such  supplementary 
agreement.  Such  supplementary  agreements 
shall  (1)  provide  the  rates  to  be  paid  for  the 
care,  treatment  and  custody  of  such  delin- 
quent   Juveniles,    taking    into    consideration 
the  character  of  facilities,  services  and  sub- 
sistence furnished;   (2)   provide  that  the  de- 
linquent Juvenile  shall  be  given  a  court  hear- 
ing prior  to  his  being  sent  to  another  state 
for  care   treatment  and  custody;   (3)  provide 
that  the  state  receiving  such   a   delinquent 
Juvenile  in  one  of  its  institutions  shall  act 
solely  as  agent  for  the  state  sending  such 
delinquent    juvenile;     (4)     provide    that   the 
sending  state  shall  at  all  times  retain  juris- 
diction over  delinquent  Juveniles  sent  to  an 
institution  In  another  state;    (51  provide  for 
reasonable  inspection  of  such  institutions  by 
the  sending  state;   (6)   provide  that  the  con- 
sent of  the  parent,  guardian,  person  or  agency 
entitled  to  the  legal  custody  of  said  delin- 
quent Juvenile  shall  be  secured  prior  to  his 
being  sent  to  another  state;   and   (7)    make 
provision  for  such  other  matters  and  details 
as  shall  be  necessary  to  protect  the  rights  and 
equities  of  such  delinquent  juveniles  and  of 
the  cooperating  states. 

"ARTICLE    XI— Acceptance    of    Frderal    and 
Other  Aid 
"That  any  stale  party  to  this  compact  may 
accept  any  and  all  donations,  gifts  and  grants 
of  money,  equipment  and  services  from  the 
federal    or    any    local    government,    or    any 
agency  thereof  and  from  any  person,  firm  or 
corporation,    for    any    of    the    purposes    and 
functions  of  this  compact,  and  may  receive 
and  utilize,  the  same  subject  to  the  terms, 
conditions   and   regulations   governing   such 
donations,  gifts  and  grants. 
"ARTICLE    XII— Compact    Administrators 
"That  the  governor  of  each  state  party  Co 
this  compact  shall  designate  an  officer  who. 
acting  Jointlv  with  like  officers  of  other  party 
states,  shall  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  more  effectively  the  terms  and 
provisions  of  this  compact. 

"ARTICLE  XIII— Execution  of  Compact 
"That  this  compact  shall  become  operative 
immediately  upon  its  execution  by  any  slate 
as  between  it  and  any  other  state  or  states 
so  executing.  When  executed  it  shall  have  the 
full  force  and  effect  of  law  within  such  state, 
the  form  or   execution  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  executing  state. 
'ARTICLE  XIV— Renunciation 
"That  this  compact  shall  continue  in  force 
and   remain   binding    upon   each   executing 
state  until  renounced  by  it.  Renunciation  of 
this  compact  shall  be  by  the  same  authority 
which   executed   it.   by  sending  six  months' 
notice  in  writing  of   its  intention  to  with- 
draw from  the  compact  to  the  other  states 
party  hereto.  The  duties  and  obligations  of  a 
reno'uncing  "state   under  Article   Vll   hereof 
shall    continue    as    to    parolees    and    proba- 
tioners residing  therein  at  the  time  of  with- 
drawal  until   retaken   or   finally   discharged. 
Supplement.irv  agreements  entered  into  un- 
der Article  X  hereof  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
nunciation   as    provided    by    such    supple- 
mentary agreements,  and  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  six  months'  renunciation  notice 
of  the  present  Article. 

"ARTICLE  XV— Severability 
"That  the  provisions  of  this  compact  shall 
be  severable  and  if  any  phrase,  clause,  sen- 
tence or  provision  of  this  compact  is  declared 
to  be  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  any  par- 
ticipating state  or  of  the  United  States  or  the 
applicability  thereof  to  any  government, 
agency,   person  or  circumstance   is  held   in- 


valid, the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this 
compact  and  the  applicability  thereof  to  any 
government,  agency,  person  or  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby.  If  this  compact 
shall  be  held  contrary  to  the  constitution  of 
any  state  participating  therein,  the  compact 
shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  as  to  the 
remaining  states  and  in  full  force  and  effect 
as  to  the  state  affected  as  to  all  severable 
matters." 

(b)  The  Commissioner  may  enter  Into  and 
execute  on  behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  following  additional  articles  to  the  In- 
terstate Compact  on  Juveniles: 
■ARTICLE  XVI— Additional  Pror.'ision  Relat- 
ing to  Return  of  Minor  Children 
•This  article  shall  provide  additional  reme- 
dies, and  shall  be  binding  only  as  among 
and  between  those  party  states  which  spe- 
cifically execute  the  same. 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  'child', 
as  used  herein,  means  any  minor  within  the 
Jurisdictional  age  limits  of  any  court  in  the 
home  state. 

"When  anv  child  is  brought  before  a  court 
of  a  state  of  which  such  child  Is  not  a  resi- 
dent, and  such  state  is  willing  to  permit  such 
child's    return    to    the    home    state   of    such 
child,  such  home  state,  upon  being  so  ad- 
vised by  the  suite  in  which  such  proceeding 
is  pending,  shall  immediately  institute  pro- 
ceedings to  determine  the  residence  and  ju- 
risdictional facts  as  to  such  child   in  such 
home  state,  and  upon  finding  tjiat  such  child 
is  in  fact  a  resident  of  said  state  and  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  thereof,  shall 
within  five  davs  authorize  the  return  of  such 
child  to  the  home  sUte.  and  to  the  parent 
or  custodial  agency  legally  authorized  to  ac- 
cept such  custodv  in  such  home  state,  and 
at   the   expense  of  such  home  state,  to  be 
paid  from  such  f>inds  as  such  home  state  may 
procure,  designate,  or  provide,  prompt  acUon 
being  of  the  essence. 

"ARTICLE  XVII—AddMioTial  Provision  Con- 
cerning Interstate  Rendition  of  Juveniles 
Alleged  to  be  Delinquent 
"This  article  shall  provide  additional  rem- 
edies   and  shall  be  binding  only  as  among 
and  between   those  party  states  which  spe- 
cificallv  execute  the  same. 

All  "provisions  and  procedures  of  Articles 
V  and  VJ  of  the  Interstate  Compact  on  Juve- 
niles shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  any  ju- 
venile charged   with  being  a  delinquent   by 
reason   of   a   violation   of   any   criminal   law. 
Anv   juvenile,  charged  with  being  a   delin- 
quent by  reason  of  violating  any  criminal 
law  shall  be  relumed  to  the  requesting  state 
upon   a   requisition   to   the   .state   where   the 
juvenile  may  be  found.  A  petition   in  such 
case  shall  be  filed  in  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction   in    the   requesting   state   where 
the  violation  of  criminal  law  is  alleged  to 
have  been  committed.  The  petition  may  be 
filed  regardless  of  whether  the  juvenile  has 
left   the   state   before   or   after   the  filing   of 
the    petition.    The    requisition    described    In 
Article  V  of  the  compact  shall  be  forwarded 
by  the  judge  of  the  court  m  -Rhlch  the  pe- 
tition has  been  filed." 

Sec  3  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  ap- 
point or  designate  an  officer  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  (hereafter 
in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "compact  ad- 
ministrator") to  administer  the  compact. 
The  compact  administrator  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Commissioner. 

(b)  The  compact  adminisuator.  acting 
iointlv  with  like  officers  of  party  States,  shall 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  to  carry 
out  more  effectively  the  terms  of  the  com- 
pact The  compact  administrator  shall  co- 
operate with  all  departments,  agencies,  and 
officers  of  the  government  of  the  DisUict  of 
Columbia  in  facilitating  the  proper  admin- 
istration of  the  compact  or  of  any  supple- 
mentary agreement  entered  into  by  the  com- 
pact ad"ministrator  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section. 
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(c)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
missioner, the  compact  administrator  may 
enter  Into  supplementary  agreements  with 
appropriate  State  officials  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  the  compact. 

(d)  Subject  V>  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
missioner, the  compact  administrator  may 
make  or  arrange  for  any  payments  neces- 
sary to  discharge  any  financial  obligations 
Imposed  upon  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
the  compact  or  by  any  supplementary  agree- 
ment entered  Into  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section. 

Sec.  4.  The  courts,  departments,  agencies, 
and  officers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
enforce  the  comp«u;t  and  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  and  Intent  of  the  compact  which 
may  be  within  their  respective  Jurisdictions. 

Sec.  5.  The  compact  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  adoption  of  any  other 
plan  or  procedure  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  return  of  any  runaway  ju- 
venile. 

Sec.  6.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  is  hereby  expressly  reserved  by 
the  Congress. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrcssed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
tijne.  4u<J  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-404),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  S.  2335  Is  to  authorize  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enter  into  the  Interstate  compact  on  Juve- 
niles, imder  which  the  District  would  coop- 
erate fully  with  the  various  States  In  two 
ways,  namely  ( 1 )  in  returning  Juveniles  from 
the  District  to  thoee  States  requesting  their 
return;  and  |2)  io  accepting  and  providing 
for  the  return  of  Juveniles  who  are  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  who  are 
found  or  apprehended  in  other  States. 

The  bill  provides  further  that  the  compact 
will  be  administered  In  the  District  by  an 
official  deaignated  by  the  Commissioner.  This 
will  assure  the  advantages  of  localizing  re- 
spxjnsibility  and  centralizing  Information. 

In  the  early  1950's,  financial  and  legal 
problems  Involving  the  transportation,  su- 
pervision, and  control  of  Juvenile  delinquents 
between  State  Jurisdictions  reached  the  stage 
where  a  need  for  some  form  of  interstate 
agreement  on  the  handling  of  Juveniles  was 
apparent. 

Virtually  all  leading  spokesmen  in  the  field 
of  Juvenile  delinquency  concurred  in  the  be- 
lief that  thes.  States  should  adopt  legislation 
similar  to  that  which  already  had  proved 
successful  for  the  supervision  of  adult  pa- 
rolees and  probationers — namely,  uniform 
procedures  to  expedite  the  return  of  delin- 
quent and  runaway  Juveniles  from  other 
States  and  to  assure  proper  supervision  of 
a  juvenile  whose  offense  was  conunitted  and 
adjudicated  In  one  State  but  who  subse- 
quently was  authorized  to  reside  in  another 
State. 

In  1954.  the  National  Council  of  Juvenile 
Court  Judges  drafted  a  preliminary  lnterstat« 
compact  on  Juveniles.  Later  that  same  year, 
the  Council  of  State  Governments,  assisted 
by  such  organizations  as  the  National  Pro- 
bation &  Parole  Association,  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association,  and  the  Special 
Committee  on  Juvenile  Dehnquency  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  drafted  the  present  interstate 
compact  on  Juveniles. 

Pinal  action  on  this  interstate  compact  was 


taken  by  these  and  other  groups  In  January 
of  1955.  That  same  year,  10  State  legislatures 
adopted  this  compact,  and  today  the  com- 
pact la  law  in  all  but  three  States  These  are 
New  Mexico,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina. 

PROVISIONS    or   THE    COMPACT 

This  interstate  compact,  which  is  now  law 
in  47  States,  has  provided  a  uniform  nation- 
wide agreement  for  the  disposition  of  Juve- 
niles who  leave  the  State  in  which  they  have 
been  found  delinquent,  and  also  for  the  re- 
turn of  runaway  youths  to  their  home  States. 
The  irr^ortance  of  this  is  the  fact  that  while 
the  movement  of  an  adult  criminal  may  be 
controlled  by  extradition  or  by  the  Inter- 
state compact  for  the  supervision  of  parolees 
and  probationers.  Juvenile  delinquents  and 
runaways  are  subject  to  neither. 

It  should  be  emphasized  at  this  point  that 
this  compact  neither  limits  existing  legisla- 
tion for  the  handling  of  Juveniles  nor  re- 
stricts parental  authority  in  any  way. 

The  four  major  provisions  of  the  interstate 
compact  on  Juveniles  are  as  follows: 

1.  Provision  for  the  return  of  Juvenile 
absconders  and  escapees.  This  corrects  the 
most  obvious  problem,  since  as  has  been 
mentioned  above,  extradition  applies  only 
to  thoae  charged  with  and  convicted  of  a 
crime,  and  not  to  those  found  merely  to  be 
delinquent.  The  compact  thus  remedies  this 
situation  by  establishing  a  Judicial  procedure 
for  the  return  of  delinquent  Juveniles. 

2.  Permission  for  the  movement  to  another 
member  State  of  a  juvenile  found  delinquent 
in  his  home  State.  The  wisdom  of  this  fiexible 
and  reciprocal  disposition  is  evident,  since 
a  youth  found  delinquent  in  one  State  may 
be  more  effectively  rehabilitated  by  return- 
ing hira  to  his  family  or  to  a  Job  in  another 
State.  Hi  this  provision,  the  compact  stipu- 
lates that  the  juveniles  shall  be  supervised 
by  parents  or  guardians,  or  if  agreed  upon, 
by  the  State  receiving  the  delinquent  youth! 
This  provides  the  member  States  with  much 
more  flexibility  in  their  efforts  to  rehabilitate 
Juvenile  offenders. 

3.  Provision  for  the  return  to  their  homes 
in  other  member  States  of  runaway  children 
who  have  not  been  adjudged  delinquent.  Be- 
fore the  creation  and  adoption  of  the  com- 
pact, this  interstate  problem  of  returning 
runaway  children  was  met  by  various  meas- 
ures of  questionable  legality.  This  provision 
in  the  compact,  however,  establishes  a  Ju- 
dicial proceeding  to  determine  the  status  of 
the  youth  in  question,  and  provides  for  the 
orderly  return  of  the  Juvenile  to  his  parents 
appropriate. 

4.  Authorization  of  supplementary  agree- 
ments among  the  member  States  for  the  co- 
operative treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
delinquents.  Some  juvenile  delinquents  are 
faced  With  particularly  difficult  problems 
reqtiiring  intensive  correcUonal  efforts.  By 
allowing  the  member  States  to  share  their 
institutions,  the  compact  affords  many  such 
JuvenlleB  the  opportunity  to  receive  more  ef- 
fective eare  at  specialized  InstituUons  which 
can  in  effect  allow  for  the  regional  allocation 
of  resources  in  this  effort  to  provide  better 
rehabilitation  of  Juveniles.  Although  the 
committee  understands  that  this  provision 
is  not  widely  utilized,  it  Is  our  opiiUon  that 
it  does  create  an  important  flexibility  for 
correctional  authorities. 

NEED    FOR    LEGISLATION 

The  committee  notes  that  the  FBI  uniform 
crime  reports  continue  to  indicate  an  in- 
crease in  crime  throughout  the  country  espe- 
cially among  Juveniles.  Serious  crime  in- 
creased by  10  percent  nationally  during  the 
first  3  months  of  1969.  as  compared  to  the 
same  period  in  1968.  Any  effort  to  reduce 
the  incidence  of  crime  must  include  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  programs  to  pro- 
vide effective  control  and  correction  of  Juve- 
nile offenders. 


This  view  Is  adequately  supported  by  the 
ugly  facu  concerning  Juvenile  crime  In  the 
Nation's  Capital.  Statistics  released  last  April 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Juvenile  court 
reveal  an  Increase  during  the  first  3  months 
of  this  year  in  Juveniles  charged  with  seri- 
ous crimes.  These  included  12  juveniles,  three 
of  whom  were  less  than  16  years  of  age.  who 
were  charged  with  homicide.  Seventy-nine 
were  charged  with  armed  robbery  during  this 
period.  Further,  a  national  report  Indicates 
that  youths  today  are  committing  about  one- 
half  of  all  the  serious  crimes  In  the  United 
States. 

This  situation  emphasizes  the  need  for 
speedy  apprehension  and  swift  Justice  in 
dealing  with  these  youthful  offenders,  since 
the  certainty  of  apprehension  is  probably  the 
most  effective  deterrent  to  crime.  During  the 
first  3  months  of  this  year,  for  example,  a 
total  of  305  repeater  Juveniles  were  arrested 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  while  awaiting 
final  disposition  of  their  previous  offenses. 

Certainly  one  important  step  in  achieving 
more  effective  treatment  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quents In  the  District  would  be  to  equip  the 
city's  law-enforcement  officials  with  the  tools 
to  pursue  and  arrest  Juveniles  who  seek  ref- 
uge behind  Jurisdictional  boundaries  to  es- 
cape apprehension  This  vitally  important  au- 
thority will  be  provided  by  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  8868,  which  will  result  in  the  Dis- 
trict's entering  into  the  interstate  compact 
on  Juveniles. 

The  committee  is  Informed  that  at  the 
present  time,  the  District  of  Columbia  juve- 
nile authorities  have  little  difficulty  in  having 
delinquents  and  runaway  Juveniles  returned 
from  the  neighboring  States  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  because  of  an  Informal  pact  exist- 
ing among  these  Jurisdictions  However,  the 
District  of  Columbia  does  have  a  serious 
problem  in  regard  to  runaway  juveniles.  The 
committee  Is  advised  that  this  city  is  present- 
ly a  haven  for  such  runaways,  and  there  is 
great  need  for  authority  to  return  these  Ju- 
veniles to  their  homes  In  New  York.  New  Jer- 
sey. North  Carolina,  and  many  other  States. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  use  of  the  compact 
would  involve  approximately  50  to  100 
Juveniles  per  year  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. This  committee  was  advised  also  that 
the  compact  administrators  in  other  States 
are  highly  in  favor  of  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
8868.  as  it  will  enable  them  for  the  first  time 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia with  respect  to  Juvenile  refugees,  as  they 
can  presently  do  with  the  other  46  member 
States. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  'H.R.  7066)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  William  Howard 
Taft  National  Historical  Site,  was  an- 
noimced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


RIOTS. 


CrVIL  AND  CRIMINAL 
DISORDERS 


The  resolution  iS.  Res.  246  >  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
Senate  hearings  on  "Riots.  Civil  and 
Criminal  Documents"  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  246 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
two  thousand  additional  copies  of  part  21  of 
the  hearings  before  its  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  during  the  Ninety- 
first  Congress,  first  session,  entitled  "Blots, 
Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders." 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

1  No.  91-407  >.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  246  would  authorize  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Conunlttee  on 
Government  Operations  of  2,000  additional 
copies  of  part  21  of  the  hearings  before  Its 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
during  the  91st  Congress,  first  session,  en- 
titled "Riots.  Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders." 

The    printing-cost    estimate,   supplied    by 
the  Public  Printer.  Is  as  follows: 
Prtnfinp-cosf  estimate 

2  000    additional    copies,    at    $469  47 

per    1.000 $938.94 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  248  would  authorize  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  of  2.000  additional 
copies  of  p.^rt  23  of  the  hearings  before  its 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
during  the  91st  Congress,  first  session,  en- 
titled "Riots.  Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders." 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

Print.i:g-cost  estimate 
2.000    additional    copies,    at    $316.84 

per    1,000 $633.68 


sand  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The   concurrent   resolution    'H.   Con. 
Res.  193 >.  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 


RIOTS,  CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL 
DISORDERS 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  247  *  author- 
izing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
Senate  hearings  on  "Riots,  Civil  and 
Criminal  Documents"  was  considered 
and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

S.    RES.    247 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations two  thousand  additional  copies  of 
part  22  of  the  hearings  before  its  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  during  the 
Ninety-first  Congress,  first  session,  entitled 
"Riots.  Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders.  ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-408>.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Resolution  247  would  authorize  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  of  2,000  additional 
copies  of  part  22  of  the  hearings  before 
Its  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions during  the  91st  Congress,  first  session, 
entitled  "Riots.  Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders." 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

Printing-cost  estimate 
2,000  additional  copies,  at  $582.92 

per    1,000 $1,165.84 


ECONOMICS  OF  AGING 

The  resolution  <  S.  Res.  250  >  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
part  1  of  the  hearings  entitled  "Ekjonom- 
ics  of  Aging"  was  considered  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  250 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  two 
thousand  five  hundred  additional  copies  of 
part  1  of  its  hearings  of  the  current  Congress 
entitled  ■Economics  of  Aging". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  Lo  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

1  No.   91-410',   explaining   the   purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Resolution  250  would  authorize  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  2,500  additional  copies  of  part  1 
of  its  hearings  of  the  current  Congress  en- 
titled 'Economics  of  Aging." 

The    printing-cost    estimate,    supplied    by 
the  Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 
Printing-cost  estimate 

2  500  additional  copies,  at  $474.00 

per  1.000 $1,185.00 


FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 
Tlie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  iH.  Con  Res  309' 
second  listing  of  operating  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  compiled  during  tlie 
Roth  study  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, with  amendments  on  page 
I.  at  the  beginning  of  line  7.  strike  out 
"ten"  and  insert  "seven";  and.  in  line 
8,  after  the  word  "Administration"  in- 
sert a  comma  and  "three  thousand  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration."; 
so  as  to  make  the  concurrent  resolution 
read : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Rupresentatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  there  shall  be 
printed  as  a  House  document  a  catalog  of 
Federal  assistance  programs  entitled  '1969 
Listing  of  Operating  Federal  Assistance  Pro- 
grams Complied  During  the  Roth  Study",  and 
that  twenty  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty  additional  copies  shall  be  printed  of 
which  seven  thousand  copies  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tratlo-.  three  thousand  copies  .<-hall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  eight  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty  copies  shall  be  for  use  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  two  thou- 
sand and  sixty  copies  shall  be  for  the  u?e  of 
the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  Copies  of  such  document  shall  be 
prorated  to  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  for  a  period  of  sixty 
days,  after  which  the  unused  balance  shall 
revert  to  the  respective  House  and  Senate 
document  rooms. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The   concurrent    resolution    iH.    Con. 
Res.  309'.  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 


THE  CAPITOL 


RIOTS,   CIVIL   AND   CRIMINAL 
DISORDERS 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  248 1  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
Senate  hearings  on  "Riots,  Civil  and 
Criminal  Documents"  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

S.   Res.    248 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
two  thousand  additional  copies  of  part  23 
of  the  hearings  before  its  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  during  the 
Ninety-first  Congress,  first  session,  entitled 
"Riots,  Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders.  " 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-409),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  iH.  Con.  Res  193  > 
authorizing  the  printing  as  a  House 
document  of  a  revised  edition  of  "The 
Capitol,"  and  providing  additional  copies 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  amendments,  in  line  5,  after  the 
word  "that",  strike  out  "four  hundred 
and  sixty-nine"  and  insert  "five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two";  and  in  line  8, 
after  the  woid  "of",  where  it  appears  the 
second  time,  strike  out  "Representatives" 
and  insert  "Representatives,  one  hun- 
dred and  three  thotisand  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate,";  so  as  to  make  the 
concurrent  resolution  read; 

Resolved  by  the  House  o]  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  as  a  House  document  with  illustra- 
tions, a  revised  edition  of  "The  Capitol", 
compiled  under  the  direction  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing;  and  that  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  thousand  additional 
copies  shall  be  printed,  of  which  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  thousand  copies  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, one  hundred  and  three  thousand  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  and  thirty  thou- 


DOROTHY    S.    ANDERSON 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  258 1  to  pay  a 
gratuity   to  Dorothy   S.   Anderson   was 
considered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 
S.    Res.    258 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Dorothy  S.  Anderson,  widow  of  Leeman  An- 
derson, an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to 
be  considered  inclusive  of  fiineral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances. 


LUCIE  C.  DOWNER  AND  JANE  C. 

OSTERLOH 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  259'  to  pay  a 

gratuity  to  Lucie  C.  Downer  and  Jane  C. 

Osterloh  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

as  follows; 

S.  Res  259 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Lucie  C.  Etowner  and  Jane  C.  Ohterioh,  sisters 
of  Hugh  A  Cunningham,  an  employee  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  assigned  to  duty  in 
the  Senate  Office  Buildings  at  the  time  of  his 
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death,  a  sum  to  each  equal  to  three  months' 
cotnpenaatlon  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  hla  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  QEIT. 
F.  J.  CHESAREK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  read  the  transcript  of  an  inter- 
esting interview  with  Gen.  F.  J.  Chesarek, 
new  commander  of  the  Army  Materiel 
Command  and  chief  of  all  the  Army's 
research,  development,  procurement,  dis- 
tribution, and  maintenance  programs.  In 
this  capacity,  he  is  responsible  for  super- 
vising the  annual  expenditure  of  more 
than  $14  billion.  The  inter\'iew,  appear- 
ing in  the  September  6  issue  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Journal,  is  especially  timely,  com- 
ing as  it  does  during  the  current  debate 
on  military  procurement. 

A  principal  concern  of  all  Senators  in 
this  debate,  regardless  of  their  views  on 
specific  amendments,  has  been  to  insure 
that  full  value  is  received  for  each  de- 
fense dollar  spent.  When  asked  of  his  re- 
action 15'  his  new  assignment.  General 
Chesarek  replied,  and  I  quote: 

I  accept  the  challenge  to  manage  better 
with  less;  to  disprove  the  crltlclsins  of  the 
press  and  Congress  that  we  are  Inept  In  the 
management  of  our  affairs. 

Concerning  his  command's  relation- 
ship with  defense  contractors,  he  said: 

When  they  produce  for  us  what  we  have 
specified  on  the  schedule  agreed  upon,  and 
of  the  quality  that  we  have  prescribed,  no 
problems.  Whenever  quality  or  the  schedule 
or  performance  characteristics  start  to  slip, 
we  get  pretty  hardheaded  about  It.  and  that's 
the  way  it  will  continue  to  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  the  goal  out- 
lined by  General  Chesarek  and  wish  him 
every  success  in  achieving  it.  I  also  com- 
mend the  reading  of  the  article  to  my 
colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Visit  With  AMC's  Commander 
cen.   p.  j.  chesarek  talks  about   his  giant 

command;   how  it  fits  materiel  needs  to 

available  funds 

Journal.  Our  first  question  deals  with  a 
recent  .speech  you  gave  concerning  the  so- 
called  •military  industrial  complex."  We 
know  how  coiicerned  you  are  about  improving 
the  image  o(  AMC  as  it's  seen  by  the  public, 
by  Congress,  and  within  the  Army  itself. 
From  your  remarks  we  would  assume  you  are 
also  concerned  about  the  image  of  the  mili- 
tary Industrial  complex  as  well — there  are 
some  who  call  it  the  military-industrial- 
union-university   complex  .  .  . 

Chesarek.  Formerly  known  as  the  arsenal 
for  democracy. 

Journal.  Right.  Here  are  the  questions: 
( 1 »  Have  you  in  all  of  your  service  in  the 
Army  ever  had  occasion  to  be  concerned 
about  the  integrity  of  the  dialogue  between 
industry  and  the  Army?  i2)  What  in  your 
view  should  be  done  to  improve  the  image 
of  the  military  industrial  complex? 

Chesarek.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mmd  that  industry  is  out  to  get  business. 
Industry,  as  a  whole,  is  anxious  to  fulfill  their 
contractual  obligations.  They  are  concerned 
with  their  image,  too.  On  the  other  hand,  of 
course,  there  is  a  lot  of  real  competition  in 


business  and  so.  as  the  pressures  of  competi- 
tion grow,  the  reaction  of  industry  varies. 

I  wouldn't  say  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
that  it's  a  matter  of  Integrity.  I  don't  ques- 
tion the  integrity  of  our  relationship.  I  think 
the  dialogue  between  ourselves  and  our  sup- 
pliers has  been  and  is  a  proper  dialogue — It's 
purely  professional,  purely  business — and 
that's  the  way  it's  going  to  stay. 

When  they  produce  for  us  what  we  have 
.specified  on  the  schedule  agreed  upon,  and 
of  the  quality  that  we  have  prescribed,  no 
problems.  Whenever  quality  or  the  schedule 
or  performance  characteristics  start  to  slip, 
we  get  pretty  hardheaded  about  It,  and  that's 
the  way  it  will  continue  to  be. 

Journal.  The  Cheyenne  production  can- 
cellation is  a  good  example  of  that  hard- 
headed  ftttitiide.  We  understand  that  you 
have  advised  Lockheed  that  they  may  be  In 
default  now  on  the  B&D  contract.  Could  you 
tell  us  something  more  about  the  back- 
ground behind  the  Cheyenne  cancellation 
and  something  about  your  own  review  of 
the  situation  as  it  developed  since  you  as- 
sumed command  of  the  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand? 

Chesa»ek.  Well,  It's  a  matter  of  technical 
review.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  experts  in 
AMC.  the  likelihood  of  the  contractor  meet- 
ing the  production  contract  on  time  with 
bids  meeting  the  specifications  v/as  quite 
remote,  in  view  of  stability  and  other  prob- 
lems they  were  encountering.  This  matter 
was  thoroughly  analyzed.  First  it  was  re- 
viewed within  AMC;  then  by  a  special  task 
force  set  up  by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
The  Secretary  made  his  decision,  giving  full 
consideration  to  the  advice  he  received. 

With  respect  to  the  R&D  aspect,  we  are 
currently  negotiating  with  Lockheed  on  the 
contract  and  I  will  be  frank  to  admit  we 
have  not  reached  a  point  where  we  are  ready 
to  sign  papers.  I  could  not  say  at  this  time 
that  we  contemplate  a  default  action.  I 
wouldn't  say  that  this  won't  happen,  but  at 
this  time  that  is  not  the  case. 

JotniNAi..  Shifting  to  another  subject — 
budgets  and  defense  costs:  Your  Command 
spends  over  $14-bllllon,  we  believe.  There's 
been  an  awful  big  push  to  cut  the  defense 
budget  06  much  as  possible.  Could  you  com- 
ment on  the  requirement  to  build  up  the  de- 
pleted inventory  after  Vietnam — and  we 
might  note  that  Senators  Russell  (Senator 
Richard  B.  Russell  (D-Ga),  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee)  and 
Stennls  (Senator  John  C.  Stennis  (D-Mlss), 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee)  have  gone  on  record  that  there 
will  be  a  continuing  need  for  very  high  de- 
fense budgets  in  the  next  few  years.  If  only 
to  replace  the  inventory.  Could  you  give  us 
some  specifics  on  the  stock  items  that  are 
depleted,  where  we  would  want  to  build  up 
the  inventory?  And  could  you  tell  us  if  you 
see  any  possibility  of  making  the  further 
cuts  in  defense  spending  some  people  are 
talking  about? 

Chesabek.  Well,  you  must  remember  that 
I  have  t.<J  look  at  this  problem  from  the  level 
of  AMC-^the  overall  problems  that  Senators 
Russell  and  Stennis  and  others  are  talking 
about  are  beyond  my  scope  of  authority.  I 
think  the  important  thing  you  have  to  keep 
in  mind  with  respect  to  future  budgets  in 
the  Army  is  that  there  is  an  absolute  need  to 
continue  to  support  the  modernization  and 
levels  of  equipment  of  the  forces.  We're  like 
car  ownars:  when  you've  been  driving  a  car 
around  for  ten  years,  it's  pretty  much  a 
heap  of  Junk.  The  same  thing  Is  true  with 
Army  equipment,  but  worse.  When  tanks 
and  other  vehicles  have  been  around  for  ten 
years,  ttjey've  been  driven  by  innumerable 
soldiers,  many  of  whom  may  not  have  the 
motivation  of  keeping  those  vehicles  up  In  a 
way  that  a  car  owner  would  maintain  his  car. 
So  we  have  a  wearout  rate  which  Is  reason- 
ably predictable,  and  which  must  be  funded. 

In  addition  to  that,  you  have  new  systems 


which  are  coming  down  the  RAD  pike — and 
some  of  these  are  very  Important.  We  have, 
of  course,  as  has  been  well  advertised,  the 
Main  Battle  Tank  coming  In  sometime  In  the 
'70s — an  Armored  Scout  Vehicle  ■with  a  new 
automatic  cannon,  things  which  according  to 
the  best  intelligence  we  have  will  be  neces- 
sary for  our  forces  in  the  field  during  the 
decade  of  the  '70s  if  we  are  to  stay  abreast  of 
our  opponents  These  are  some  of  the  things 
which  should  be  funded.  The  biggest  chunk 
of  money  which  the  Army  expends  now  is  for 
ammunition.  If  the  level  of  intensity  of  com- 
bat declines,  then  obviously  the  level  of  am- 
munition consumption  declines.  Therefore, 
ammunition  Is  a  barometer  of  the  level  of 
procurement  of  the  Army,  but  the  rest  of  it 
relates  to  our  needs — surely  we  must  improve 
body  armor,  surely  we  have  to  continue  our 
research  and  development  In  everything 
from  foodstuffs  to  gunshlps.  I'm  sure  the 
American  people  wouldn't  want  to  have  an 
army  ten  years  from  now  equipped  with  the 
same  material  that  we  fought  the  Vietnam 
war  with,  while  our  opponents  continue  to 
improve  their  systems. 

Journal.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the 
two  or  three  highest  priority  developmental 
items  now  underway?  In  terms  of  new  pro- 
grams about  to  t>e  launched?  For  Instance, 
there  has  been  a  great  amount  of  Interest 
In  the  HLH  (Heavy  Lift  Helicopter).  Now 
Congress — at  least  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees— seems  to  strongly  disagree  with  the 
Army's  rationale  t>ehlnd  that  program.  How 
does  the  HUI  rank  against,  for  Instance,  the 
UTTAS  (Utility  Tactical  Transport  Ah-craft 
System)  or  with  some  of  your  ground  ve- 
hicle developmental  programs? 

Chesarek.  As  you  know,  we  in  AMC  don't 
set  priorities.  Priorities  are  recommended  by 
DA  and  then  go  on  xip  the  pike.  They're  re- 
viewed by  OSD.  I  think  the  Importance  of 
fielding  an  Improved  gunshlp  is  still  very 
much  with  us.  I  see  nothing  that  detracts 
from  this  requirement.  There  is  also  a  tre- 
mendous interest  throughout  the  Army  in 
the  area  of  surveillance,  target  acquisition 
and  night  observation.  This  Is  going  to  be 
a  big  thing  in  the  decade  ahead.  We've  got 
much  work  to  do  with  respect  to  the  up- 
grading of  our  armored  fleet,  some  of  which 
Is  pretty  old,  and  we're  spending  considerable 
sums  in  new  anti-tank  devices  and  communi- 
cations. We  have,  of  course,  the  improved 
Hawk  missile  system  coming  along  to  replace 
the  old  system.  We  are  engaged  in  product 
improvements  in  most  of  our  missile  sys- 
tems that  have  been  with  us  since  the  late 
'50s.  This  is  as  you  would  expect  as  the 
st.\te-of-the-art  progresses.  But  all  of  this 
takes  money,  and  It  takes  a  setting  of 
priorities. 

Also,  from  a  very  parochial  point  of  view, 
I  hope  to  see  more  money  expended  on  some 
rather  mundane  things:  depot  mechaniza- 
tion, numerically  controlled  machine  tools — 
this  sort  of  thing — to  help  reduce  the  man- 
power requirements  in  AMC  and  make  us 
more  efficient. 

Journal.  That  suggests  a  very  heavy  and 
new  emphasis  on  getting  hold  of  the  op- 
erating costs  which  to  a  large  extent  are 
the  tail  that  wags  the  dog  in  terms  of 
efficiency. 

Chesarek.  My  big  problem  is  manpower. 
We  are  controlled  not  only  by  fund  con- 
straints but  by  personnel  ceilings.  What  we 
have  to  do  is  figure  out  how  we  can  manage 
better  with  less,  which  means  we  must  find 
out  ways  to  reduce  our  manpower  require- 
ments and  Etill  do  the  job.  This  means  turn- 
ing to  mechanization  and  automation  to  a 
much  greater  extent.  Numerically  controlled 
machine  tools  give  us  additional  capability 
to  permit  the  fabrication  of  parts  that  we 
are  now  ouying  from  vendors  and  to  deter- 
mine what  the  actual  cost  is  or  should  be. 

Journal.  Is  your  objective  simply  to  get 
more  with  the  manpower  you  have  available, 
or  do  you  have  some  tentative  goal  to  re- 
duce AMC  manpower  requirements? 


Ckisamk.  Let  me  answer  that  rather 
obliquely.  The  AMC  manpower  level  today 
IS  lees  than  It  was  In  1963  when  AMC  wa« 
established.  In  the  meantime,  the  tonnage 
handled.  If  you  want  to  use  a  rough  meastire. 
has  doubled.  Now  obviously  there  Isn't  a  lot 
of  room  for  maneuver  in  a  situation  like  that 
unless  you  can  inject  a  major  mechanization 
program  or  unless  your  work  processing  pro- 
cedures can  be  automated  to  a  considerable 
extent  We  hope  to  hold  the  line  at  our 
present  manpower  levels.  We  would  natu- 
rally like  to  have  more  people  to  take  some 
of  the  pressure  off  the  great  problems  in 
manpower  adjustment  which  are  acute 
throughout  a  command  as  diverse  as  this  one. 
I'm  not  looking  forward  to  any  additional 
arbitrary  manpower  cuts,  although  these 
mav  well  come  to  pass. 

Journal.  General  Chesarek.  can  you  tell  us 
a  bit  about  your  philosophy  in  reorganizing 
the  Project  Manager  oragnlzatlon  since  you 
assumed  command?  I  understand  you've  re- 
duced the  number  of  Project  Managers  from 
69  to  49. 

CHESAREK.   67    to   49.  ,  ,      .^     ^ 

Journal.  One  of  the  things  about  this  that 
is  of  very  great  interest  Is  that  there  has 
been  much  vocal  criticism  within  Congress 
abo\it  the  Project  Manager  system.  For  in- 
stance, the  Stratton  subcommittee,  a  House 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  headed  by 
Representative  Samuel  S.  Stratton  (D-NY) 
b.ad  some  criticism  about  the  Project  Man- 
agers having  perhaps  too  much  authority. 
They  said  this  in  a  report  they  recently  Is- 
sued on  one  of  your  programs,  the  M-551 
Sheridan.  And  yet  we  sense  from  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  very  real 
concern  that  It  is  time  to  give  the  Project 
Managers  more  authority  and  to  keep  them 
in  their  Jobs  for  a  longer  period  of  time  so 
there  won't  be  this  tremendous  turnover 
problem. 

CHESAREK.  I  think  you  realize  that  in  dis- 
cussing Project  Managers  there  are  certain 
rules  to  which  we  must  adhere.  OSD  has 
specified  that  any  project  whose  R&D  costs 
exceed  e25-mllllon  and  whose  PEMA  cost  ex- 
ceeds $100-mllllon  will  be  project-managed. 

I  believe  In  Project  Management.  I  think 
it  is  a  helluva  good  way  of  doing  business 
in  handling  my  major  systems.  But  It's  In- 
tended to  be  a  special  form  of  management 
to  treat  things  of  special  importance,  either 
dollarwise    or   operations  wise.    Obrtously,   if 
everything    Is    project-managed.    In    effect 
nothing  is  project- managed  and  It  becomes 
a  routine  operation.  Now,  what's  happened 
over  the  past  has  been  that,  because  of  the 
impetus  of  Vietnam  and  the  urgencies  that 
were  created  by  a  combat  theater,  we  have 
projects  which  were  continued  under  special 
management   but   which,    according   to   the 
book  and  according  to  management  doctrine, 
could    have    been    discontinued    and    placed 
tinder   functional   management   or   product 
management.  So  what  we  are  doing  now  Is 
looking  at  the  whole  gamut.  The  first  cut  In 
project   managers    ■was    quite   simple.   There 
were  a  number  of  such   systems  that  have 
been  around  for  four  or  five  years  or  longer. 
Now  that  we've  entered  an  era  of  consoli- 
dation within  AMC.  since  the  presstires  of 
Vne  war  have  leveled  off.  somewhat,  we  have 
sn  opportunity  to  take  a  new  reading.  We 
consolidated  a  niunber  of  project  managers, 
and  cut  out  others.  I  have  Just  received  a 
study  from  AMETA  (Army  Management  En- 
gineering Training  Agency)    at  Rock  Island 
which   propose*   that   we   decentralize    most 
project  managers  by  having  them  report  to 
the  commodity  commanders. 

This  is.  I  think,  In  line  with  the  general 
trend  toward  decentralization.  Certainly  it'e 
in  line  with  my  thinking.  It  reduces  my  span 
of  control  and  makes  most  project  managew 
responsible  to  the  commodity  managers,  who 
control  the  technical  base. 

Journal.  Was  the  AMETA  study  the  Phase 

II  of  the  project  managers  study? 
Chesarek.  That's  right.  We  are  now  study- 
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mg  the  report.  But  I  want  to  repeat  again 
that  project  management  is  a  very  impOTtant 
thing  a  very  important  tool.  'What  we  would 
like  to  have  would  be  considerably  fewer 
project  managers— but  on  the  real  key  pro- 
grams— to  give  those  project  managers  the 
tools  they  need  to  manage  their  projects 
adequately.  We  are  developing  a  good  man- 
agement information  system  to  help  them. 
We  win  standardize  this  management  in- 
formation system  to  the  extent  possible  and 
then  very  importantly,  the  review  author- 
ities should  live  on  the  data  which  Is  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  the  project  manager 
rather  than  have  all  kinds  of  data  require- 
ments pouring  in  on  the  project  manager 
from  on  top— stuff  which  he  really  doesn  t 
need  but  which  somebody  else  thinks  would 
be  nice  to  have,  but  which  adds  substantially 
to  his  workload. 

Journal.  Could  you  give  us  an  example  of 
some  recent  programs— if  your  studies  show 
it- which  indicate  how  much  time  some  ol 
the  project  managers  have  had  to  invest  in 
answering  questions  from  higher  authorities 
on  Items  which  aren't  all  that  important  to 
the  program  being  managed? 

Chesarek.  We  probably  have  some  data, 
but  I  don't  believe  the  figures  would  stand 
up  to  vour  form  of  analysis,  or  to  mine 
either  -They  just  indicate  there's  a  consider- 
able amount  of  paperwork  Imposed  on  proj- 
ect managers  by  every  echelon  right  up  and 
down  the  line. 

Journal.  Do  you  think  you  can  get  >our 
Ideas  cleared— or  have  you  already  obtained— 
the    approval    of    the    Army    Secretariat,    the 
Armv  Staff,  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  let  project  managers  nianage 
their  programs  along  the  lines  you  suggested? 
CHESAREK.  This  has  been   a  topic  of   dis- 
cussion with  the  top  defense  people,  and  I 
believe  this  Is  the  way  they  see  things,  quite 
apart  from  my  own  viewpoint. 
Journal.  All  of  the  Services  are  in  on  that . 
CHESAREK.  All  the  services   This  Is  a  Joint 
problem,  and  OSD's  treating  it  as  such. 

Journal.  How  does  a  project  manager  as- 
signment impact  on  an  officer's  normal  career 
pattern?  In  other  words,  to  manage  a  pr^ect 
most  efficiently  you  want  to  have  an  officer 
In  the  Job  as  long  as  possible,  and  yet  Uiis 
doesn't  always  look  too  good  on  an  officer  s 
record    How  do  vou  handle  this  problem? 

chesarek.  I'm  glad  you  asked  that  qu^- 
tion-it's  a  real  key  point.  There  Is  a  need  to 
develop  a  training  base  for  people  who  are 
considered  to  be  potential  top  loglstlcians. 
That  training  base  is  the  corps  of  project 
managers,  plus  the  depot  commanders.  Now, 
the  project  manager  gets  the  most  \Yied 
logistical  training  that  anyone  could  hope 
for  He's  involved  in  research,  development, 
production,  procurement,  training,  distribu- 
tion, support— the  whole  bit.  He's  got  the 
program,  he's  responsible  for  it.  Further- 
more he  has  an  Integrative  responsibility  to 
tie  all  these  things  together.  What  better 
training  can  a  logisticlan  receive?  The  people 
appointed  to  those  jobs  should  be  the  best 
people  in  the  Army  who  have  evidenced  a  de- 
sire to  be  in  the  logistics  career  program. 

I  would  say  a  three-year  tour  for  a  project 
manager  Is  sufficient.  In  most  Instances  he 
will  not  see  his  project  through  in  that  time, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  you  can't  keep  a  man 
there  forever.  As  a  project  manager  an  officer 
stands  in  an  excellent  poeltlon  to  move  to 
the  next  echelon— preferably  to  be  promoted 
into  the  general  officer  corps,  where  he  cotild 
become  a  deputy  commodity  commander  or  a 
principal  staff  officer  on  the  higher  staffs,  and 
so  forth,  and  from  those  jobs  he  can  move 
to  a  commodity  command.  Those  people  also 
should  be  In  their  jobe  for  about  three  years, 
and  should  be  young  enough  when  they  as- 
sume their  positions  to  have  enough  longevity 
to  be  competitors  for  the  top  jobs,  top  logis- 
tics jobs. 

Journal.  Does  DCSPER  agree  with  that 
approach?  Don't  they  want  to  move  officer* 


about   more   often,   rotate  them  Into   other 
Jobs? 

Chesarek.  I  think  DCSPER  Is  very  •ympa- 
thetlc  Their  problwn  is  to  meet  high  priority 
requirement*  worldwide,  and  this  poeee  a 
real  difficulty  when  you  conaider  all  the  con- 
straints DCSPER  has  In  respect  to  the  move- 
ment of  people. 

Journal.  Your  philosophy  apparently  Is 
very  much  like  Admiral  Rlckover's  (VAdm 
H.  G.  Rlckover.  Director  of  the  Navy's  Nu- 
clear Propulsion  Program)  He  wants  to  keep 
his  technically  qualified  people  in  their  Jobs 
a  lot  longer  than  the  overall  Navy  career  pat- 
tern permits  .  .  . 

Chesarek.  I  might  add  to  this  dissertation 
on  project  managers  that  this  also  applies  to 
the  kev  depot  commands  There's  longevity 
problem  there  too  because  those  people  are 
running  a  big  maintenance  program  They're 
running  a  supply  operation,  and  an  mstalla- 
tion.  They  are  involved  In  professional  man- 
agement and  many  other  things.  They  too 
form  a  part  of  this  corps  at  the  base  of  the 
senior  logistics  development  program. 

Journal.  Could  vou  address  the  topic  of 
maintenance  In  a  little  more  detail?  You 
said  in  a  recent  speech  that  maintenance  is 
getting  to  be  more  and  more  Important,  but 
maintenance  doesn't  seem  to  be  looked  upon 
by  most  officers  as  a  really  good  job  tx3  get 
into.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you're  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  Army  has  to  get  more  people 
interested  In  a  maintenance  career.  If  we're 
not  misquoting  you,  what  Is  being  done  to 
make  a  maintenance  career  more  attractive'' 
Take  a  Corps  ol  Engineers  MOS  3880.  for  ex- 
ample:  If  a  chap  really  goes  Into  It.  what  are 
his  chances  of  going  up  the  ladder?  How 
many  career  officers  do  you  have  In  main- 
tenance MOSs  today?  Do  you  reaUy  think 
that  you  can  bring  more  officers  Into  that 
field? 

Chesarek.  Maintenance  is  not  a  function 
within  the  Armv  which  is  looked  upon  as  an 
entity  unto  itself.  An  officer  doesn't  say.  'I 
am  a  maintamer  or  my  functional  thrust  is 
maintenance,  period."  We  attempt  through 
practical  application  and  through  our  school 
systems  to  train  officers  and  NCOs  in  main- 
tenance, and  I  think  we  have  been  reasonably 
successful.  The  big  problem  is  that  the 
nature  of  modern  equipment  is  such  that  it 
requires  an  unusual  amount  of  complex 
maintenance,  and  the  training  time  required 
to  train  people  to  take  care  ol  this  equipment 
continues  to  grow.  This  means  that  the  pay- 
back, especially  in  the  enlisted  ranks— the 
average  fellow  we  have  is  a  short-termer — 
Is  not  great. 

I  think  the  Army  could  do  more  to 
strengthen  the  desirability  of  nialntenance  as 
an  element  in  the  career  ladder  lor  combat 
arms  as  well  as  technical  people,  rather  than 
as   a   separate   career   unto   itself.  , 

Journal.  Now  could  we  ask  a  few  questions 
about  four  of  your  command's  agencies  and 
arsenals?  'What  is  the  status  ol  the  Frank- 
ford  Arsenal  closing?  Where  do  you  stand  on 
It?  Is  it  true  that  the  Army  now  considers  the 
closing  as  a  dead  issue? 

Chesarek.  I  should  review  a  little  history 
before  giving  vou  a  definitl%*e  answer.  As  you 
may  recall.  Secretary  Laird  commented,  with 
the   concurrence  of  the  Service  Secretaries, 
that  he  was  closing  and  consolidating  a  num- 
ber of  faciUties  and  activities.  One  of  those  he 
spoke  about  was  the  R&D  facility  at  Frank- 
lord.  The  PennsvlvaiUa  Congressional  Dele- 
gation then  had  a  meeting  with  Dr.  Foster. 
This  resulted  in  the  delegation's  promise  to 
submit  an  alternate  proposal.  The  order  from 
Secretary  Laird  stated  that  the  R&D  factUties 
in  question  would  be  closed  over  m  time  span 
stretching  to   1973.  That  order  stlU  stands. 
I  went  to  Frankford— for  two  reasons:   (1 1 
I  had  never  been  there  before  and  it's  an 
important  element  of  my  command;  and  (2) 
I  wanted  to  review  the  status  of  the  Pr»nk- 
ford  plans.  The  people  In  Frankford  are  pro- 
ceeding to  plan  for  the  execution  of   the 
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Secretary's  orders,  but  they  have  been  di- 
rected to  take  no  action  to  implement  any 
aspect  of  the  plan  until  they  receive  speclflc 
orders  to  do  so.  I  do  not  Itnow,  at  this  time, 
whether  the  Pennslyvanla  delegation  has  pro- 
vided Dr.  Poster  with  an  alternate  plan.  I 
assume  that  the  ball  Is  in  their  court.  I 
don't  know  Afhat  they  may  propose — I 
wouldn't  even  venture  a  guess.  So  that's 
where  the  matter  stands. 

Journal.  Is  it  AMC's  view  that  the  R&D 
activity  at  Prankford  should  be  closed? 

Chesarek.  About  3  or  4  years  ago  AMC  sub- 
mitted Its  10-year  laboratory  plan,  which 
looked  at  all  of  Its  laboratories.  The  plan 
called  for  the  establishment  of  laboratory 
centers,  centers  of  excellence.  In  order  to  do 
that,  it  was  proposed  that  the  elements  of 
the  labs  at  Prankford  be  transferred  to  other 
locations  and  consolidated  with  appropriate 
functions.  One  of  these  element-s — fire  con- 
trol— was  not  provided  a  speclflc  location. 
That  study — the  lO-year  laboratory  plan — 
Is  currently  being  updated.  In  view  of  pro- 
jected Congressional  cuts  in  research  and 
development  appropriation  and  associated 
construction,  we  may  have  to  seek  an  al- 
ternative solution  to  the  center  concept;  one 
which  would  achieve  the  same  ends  as  the 
center  concept,  namely  efficiency  of  opera- 
tions and  economy  of  personnel  and  facilities. 

Journal.  Could  you  tell  us  when  you  ex- 
pect tiie  update  to  be  finished,  sir? 
-   Chs&miek.  The  study  is  still  in  progress. 
It    should    be    integrated    with    the    Army's 
long-range  Installation  planning. 

Journal.  If,  as  you  say.  fire  control  still  is 
apparently  without  a  home,  might  that  be 
a  possible  means  to  help  to  salvage  Frank- 
ford? 

Chesarek.  I  didn't  say  it  is  without  a  home. 
We  have  Rock  Island.  Redstone  and  Mon- 
mouth which  could  be  its  home.  "We  have 
other  laboratories  which  qualify.  The  only 
thing  I  said  was  the  plan  didn't  specifically 
dictate  its  new  home. 

Journal.  Can  we  talk  about  the  Aviation 
Reseeirch  Center  in  St.  Louis  for  just  a  few 
minutes?  A  few  weeks  ago  General  Jack  Nor- 
ton ( AVSCOM  Commander) .  said  that  it  was 
his  view  that  if  the  Army  had  better  In- 
house  aviation  R&D  capability  there  would 
have  been  earlier  lislbillty  on  the  Cheyenne 
rotor  stability  problems,  and  you  might 
have  been  a  step  ahead  of  the  problem.  What 
is  the  status  of  bringing  that  center  into  be- 
ing, and  what  do  you  propose  to  do  with 
the  AVLABS  facility  at  Port  Eustis? 

Chesarek.  The  plan  for  an  air  mobility 
center,  along  with  several  attractive  alterna- 
tives, is  currently  receiving  a  great  deal  of 
attention. 

We  are  looking  at  a  number  of  alterna- 
tives, because  the  cost  of  creating  this  sort 
of  thing  is  substantial.  As  this  Is  obviously 
of  considerable  interest  to  members  of  the 
Congress  and  to  others,  it  would  be  Inap- 
propriate to  describe  the  alternatives  to  the 
press  at  this  point  in  time,  before  they  have 
been  presented  to  my  superiors. 

Journal.  Could  you  tell  us  how  long  you 
expect  it  will  be  before  AMC  will  have  a 
specific  proposal  for  review  by  the  Chief  of 
Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army? 

Chesarek.  Everything  is  tied  lo  the  budget 
cycle,  as  you  well  know.  If  you  want  some- 
thing funded  in  Fiscal  '71  its  got  to  be  pro- 
posed and  have  an  opportunity  to  be  re- 
viewed by  the  various  echelons  so  it  can  be 
inserted  in  the  budget.  That  gives  you  a 
good  clue  on  the  time  element. 

Journal.  Could  we  talk  about  the  Gate- 
way plant  in  St.  Louis  for  a  bit?  Has  It  really 
produced  anything  significant  yet?  Could 
you  comment  on  press  reports  that  the  imion 
there  is  controlled  by  the  Mafia?  Is  it  true 
that  the  problems  there  are  costing  Chrysler 
$800,000  a  month? 

Chesarek.  We  contracted  with  Chrysler  to 
riui  the  plant.  The  Army's  job  was  to  fix  up 
the  plant  so  that  it  could  produce,  and  that 
was  handled  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The 


plant  was  tilmed  over  to  Chrysler  some 
months  ago.  Since  then  it  has  not  met  pro- 
duction schedules.  Just  recently  the  Army 
Issued  a  cure  notice  to  Chrysler  indicating 
our  dlBsatlsfactlon  with  the  rate  of  produc- 
tion and  asking  them  to  tell  us  how  they  pro- 
pose to  get  well  and  fumil  the  contract.  1 
am  not  cognizant  of  Chrysler's  problems  with 
their  union.  The  plant  is  operating.  I  might 
add  that  this  is  a  difficult  shell  to  produce, 
technically  speaking. 

JouiNAL.  I  think  that's  something  that 
really  has  not  been  brought  out  to  the  press 
before  they  made  it  sound  pretty  much  like 
a  total  default. 

Chesarek.  We  have  a  contractual  arrange- 
ment with  the  producer  on  an  item.  At  this 
time  it  isn't  being  produced  on  schedule. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier  in  this  interview,  we 
intend  to  do  something  about  it,  and  have 
done  so. 

Journal.  We  have  a  question  about  TECOM 
( Test  and  Evaluation  Command )  :  Do  you 
feel  it  proper  that  the  Test  and  Evaluation 
Command  should  repKirt  to  the  Commanding 
GenerU  of  the  agency  responsible  for  pro- 
ducing the  equipment  to  user  specifications? 

Chesarek.  This  subject  has  been  studied 
many  times.  Each  time  the  decision  was  made 
it  should  stay  with  AMC.  The  vast  bulk  of 
the  testing  that  TECOM  does  is  for  the  com- 
modity commands,  for  their  own  internal 
purposes.  The  tests  which  are  conducted  to 
determine  whether  an  Item  is  or  is  not  suit- 
able for  issue  to  troops  are  treated  completely 
objectively.  The  test  plan  is  checked  out  by 
the  user,  checked  out  by  the  developer,  and 
it  proceeds  on  that  basis.  Whatever  the  con- 
clusions reached,  the  TECOM  commander 
sends  his  report  to  me.  I  have  no  authority 
to  change  it.  I  can  comment  on  it.  but  not 
change  it.  It  goes  to  DA  without  modification. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  system  works 
very  well,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  any  com- 
plaints on  TECOM's  objectivity.  As  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  work  that  TECOM  does  is  under 
me.  the  present  management  accommodates 
all  concerned.  Tou  can't  have  two  TECOMs. 
How  many  test  ranges  can  you  afford?  It's  an 
expensive  business.  The  fact  that  we  do 
sometimes  have  differences  of  opinion  be- 
tween developer  and  user  attests  to  the  fact 
that  the  present  system  is  working  here. 

JouBNAL.  Lieutenant  General  Miley  said  in 
recent  testimony  before  Congress  that  it 
would  cost  $6.2-bllllon  over  the  next  several 
years  to  arm  the  South  Vietnamese  military. 
Reportedly  there  may  be  a  requirement  to 
speed  up  the  arming  of  South  Vietnam.  How 
could  you  speed  up  the  process  if  the  order 
is  given?  Could  you  get  us  some  specifics  on 
the  various  types  of  weapons  and  the  quanti- 
ties of  each  we'd  be  supplying  to  South 
Vietnam? 

Chesarek.  It's  difficult  to  address  the  dollar 
value  of  any  requirement  to  arm  the  ARVN. 
First  of  all,  you  have  to  lay  down  a  definition 
of  the  requirement.  Is  this  just  equipment 
in  the  hands  of  troops,  or  does  it  include 
depot  stocks  to  support  the  force  for  x  years; 
does  16  include  pipelines?  There  are  all  kinds 
of  elements  to  be  decided.  How  much  ammu- 
nition will  be  included  in  the  requirement 
and  for  what  period  of  time?  That  determi- 
nation alone  might  take  up  a  big  chunk  of 
this  dollar  value. 

We  bave  been  engaged  for  the  past  year 
in  a  major  effort  to  speed  up  the  flovv  of 
materiiils  to  the  ARVN  and  have  done  so. 
Goals  have  been  established  in  conjunction 
with  Oeneral  Abrams,  CINCPAC,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  We  are  knocking  ourselves 
out  to  meet  the  schedules.  If  we  can't  make 
an  item  available  by  procurement  accelera- 
tion, overhaul,  redistribution,  or  any  other 
means,  we  then  recommend  to  the  Army  staff 
the  next  best  schedule,  and  this  is  negotiated 
with  the  staff  at  MACV.  To  date.  I  think,  our 
performance  has  been  very  good.  I  can't 
give  you  any  numbers  on  the  equipment 
which  has  been  sent  over  there,   or  which 


will  be  sent — the  Info  is  classified.  But  I  can 

say  that  the  totals  are  substantial  and  that 
the  program,  if  any,  is  ahead  of  schedule.  I 
might  note  that  the  program  covers  a  wide 
variety  of  eqtilpment.  and  very  good  equip- 
ment. 

Journal.  General  Chesarek,  what  are  you 
enjoying  most  about  your  new  job? 

Chesarek  This  is  a  very  challenging  job. 
I  have  reorganized  the  headquarters  to  re- 
duce and  streamline  my  span  of  control.  This 
gives  me  more  time  to  think.  I  have  estab- 
lished deputies  oriented  toward  the  various 
aspects  of  work  with  which  we  deal.  The 
deputy  for  laboratories,  for  example,  is  my 
principal  point  of  contact  with  the  scientific 
community.  The  deputy  for  materiel  acquisi- 
tion Is  oriented  toward  industry.  The  deputy 
for  logistics  support  faces  the  Army  in  the 
field.  My  principal  deputy  acts  as  my  resource 
manager.  The  reorganization  at  the  top  has 
been  in  effect  for  about  a  month  and  a  half, 
now,  and  I  think  it  is  showing  great  promise. 
It  has  made  possible  an  effective  means  of 
operation. 

What  have  I  enjoyed  most?  I  guess  it's  just 
the  challenge  of  the  whole  thing.  I  accept  the 
challenge  to  manage  better  with  less:  to 
disprove  the  criticisms  of  the  press  and 
Congress  that  we  are  inept  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  affairs.  I  believe  that  quite  the 
contrary  Is  true.  Of  course  we  make  mistakes. 
We  deal  in  situations  that  are  usually  crisis- 
oriented.  We  have  to  respond  to  circum- 
stances outside  our  control.  In  my  opinion, 
over  90';.  or  more  of  what  goes  on  with  re- 
spect to  our  research  program,  engineering, 
procurement,  distribution,  support  of  the 
forces,  is  better  than  anything  that  has  ever 
been  done  before  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  Unfortunately,  our  achievements 
are  seldom  advertised  In  the  headlines.  What 
I  would  like  to  see  is  a  balanced  appraisal, 
and  in  this  I  have  full  confidence. 

Journal.  Can  we  ask  the  converse  of  the 
last  question:  what  part  of  the  job  do  you 
enjoy  leact?  In  other  words,  what's  the  most 
difficult  and  the  most  frustrating  part  of  the 
job? 

Chesabek.  I  wouldn't  like  to  classify  any- 
thing about  the  job  as  something  I  enjoy 
least.  I  think  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
job  is  to  get  at  the  procedures  and  controls 
necessary  to  make  this  machine  work  right, 
because  to  do  this  you've  really  got  to  go 
into  the  nuts  and  bolts  and  get  some  dirt 
under  your  fingernails  and  understand  all 
the  ramifications  of  the  life  cycle  of  material 
management. 

Journal.  There's  been  so  much  in  the 
press,  and  so  much  said  in  Congress,  about 
the  things  that  go  wrong  in  the  Army,  about 
DODs  management  of  the  military,  about 
cost  overruns  especially.  But  you've  talked 
about  getting  tough  with  contractors,  and  I 
think  you  could  put  some  real  meat  behind 
that  powerful  statement  by  giving  us  some 
information  that's  not  always  been  played 
up  in  the  press,  and  perhaps  not  always 
noticed  by  the  Congress.  For  example,  I'm 
stire  that  within  AMC  you  have  a  number  of 
major  programs  as  well  as  some  small  pro- 
grams in  which  the  contractor,  in  effect, 
hasn't  racked  you  with  cost  overruns  but  has 
taken  a  bath,  so  to  speak,  to  live  up  to  his 
commitment. 

Chesarek.  A  good  example?  The  Hughes 
Tool  Co.  and  the  LOH  (Light  Observation 
Helicoptar).  Hughes  gave  us  an  ex*reniely 
favorablei  price,  produced  the  quantity  of 
aircraft  in  the  contract,  reasonably  on  time, 
in  accordance  with  specifications,  and  at  a 
price  thai:  well  never  see  again.  No  doubt  at 
considerable  loss  to  the  company. 

Coming  back  to  your  point  on  overruns: 
what  the  public  really  doesn't  understand, 
nor  have  we  explained  it  properly.  Is  how 
many  overruns  occur.  Many  of  them  are 
changes  in  scope  ns  we  move  along  the  R«:D 
cycle.  We  start  off  with  the  QMR  (Qualita- 
tive Material  Requirement) .  In  the  process  of 
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inventing  various  things,  however,  oppor- 
tunlUe*  Awtiop  where  we  can  get  a  helluva 
lot  moce  capablUty  If  we  add  this  or  change 
that.  80  changes  In  scope  are  approved.  You 
end  up  with  a  better  product.  This.  then. 
is  charged.  Insofar  as  the  pubUc  is  concerned, 
as  a  cost  overrun.  Actually,  what  we've  done 
Is  created  something  different  than  that 
which  we  IniUally  contracted  for,  and  nat- 
urally this  has  to  be  paid  for. 

Getting  back  again  to  your  point.  There's 
a  lot  that  can  be  done.  Yes,  you're  right. 
What  we  should  do  in  instances  such  as 
those  where  we  change  scope  is  to  make 
known  the  fact  that  we  have  changed  the 
scope  and  cither  rename  it  or  designate  it 
in  some  fashion  to  indicate  that  it  isn't  the 
s.ime  product  we  started  out  with. 
AMC's  COST  undeeruns 
Over  the  past  several  years  AMC  cites 
several  instances  in  which  contractors  re- 
corded substantial  savings  to  the  government 
One  Is  the  Redeye  Weapons  System  developef 
by  General  Dynamics,  Pomona,  Calif orn'- 
Dtiring  the  period  October  1963  to  JaimAry 
1969,  the  contractor  recorded  savln^^^o  the 
government  of  $314,208  OTrft>«fiaA«C979  op- 
erational systems  development  contract  for 
Redeye  and  a  savings  of  $593,452  on  a  $21.9- 
miUion  engineering  services  contract  for  the 
same  system. 

Others  recording  cost  underrtins  include: 
Hughes  Aircraft  Company,  Communications 
Division.  FuUerton.  Calif.,  with  a  savings  of 
$118,512  on  a  $10,151,024  limited  production 
contract  for  Satellite  Communications  Link 
Terminal  AN/MSC-46  running  from  Febru- 
arv  1966  to  March  1968. 

Raytheon  Company,  Missile  Systems  Di- 
vision, Bedford,  Mass.,  with  an  underrun  of 
$16,  146  on  a  $4.4-mllllon  operational  systems 
development  contract  for  the  Self-Propelled 
Hawk  Missile  System  over  the  period  August 
1965  to  September  1967. 

Sperry  Rand  Corp.,  UNIVAC,  Salt  Lake 
City  saved  the  government  $74,310  on  a  $3,- 
992,819  operational  systems  development 
contract  running  from  March  1966  to  Sep- 
tember 1968  for  the  Sergeant  Guided  Missile 
System,  Artillery. 

International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corporation,  ITT  Electron  Tube  Division, 
Easton,  Pa.,  recorded  an  underrun  of  $70,712 
on  a  $9,643,398  production  contract  running 
from  May  1966  to  June  1968  for  the  Night 
Vision — Image  Intenslfler  Assembly  25mm. 


S.  2919.  S.  2920.  AND  S.  2921— GOODELL 
CRIME  CONTROL  PROGRAM:  IN- 
TRODUCTION OF  BILLS  ON  COR- 
RECTIONS REFORM,  PREVENTIVE 
DETENTION.  AND  DRUG  ABUSE 
PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT 


Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
political  battle  cry  of  'law  and  order' 
still  sounds  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
complexities  and  the  mighty  delusions 
inherent  to  this  issue  have  confused  and 
blinded  many  of  us.  While  the  public 
mood  reflects  a  brooding  concern  over 
disorder  and  violence,  our  public  leader- 
ship has  not  responded  with  the  courage, 
the  commitment  and  the  insight  de- 
manded by  the  profound  gravity  of  this 
problem. 

We  still  hear  incessantly  that  we  must 
set  tougher  on  criminals,  that  our  re- 
sponse to  the  offender  must  be  in  terms 
of  longer  sentences  and  repressive  meas- 
ures, that  the  priority  answer  to  the 
problem  is  more  nightsticks  and  less 
coddling. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  fact  is  that  the 
integrity  of  the  entire  criminal  justice 
system  in  this  country  has  been  called 


into  question.  The  system  Is  archaic  and 
In  chaos. 

The  fact  is  that  our  system  is  not  com- 
mitted to  an  enlightened  administration 
of  justice.  It  is  more  repressive  and  yet 
less  effective  than  that  of  any  other 
Western  nation. 

The  fact  is  that  correctional  institu- 
tions do  not  "correct,"  and  our  prisons 
are  a  disgrace  to  any  civilized  society. 
Their  most  consistent  achievement  is  the 
tempering  and  shaping  of  inmates  into 
finely  honed  weapons,  which  one  day  will 
be  turned  against  society. 

The  fact  is  that  our  pubUc  response  to 
the  problem  of  narcotics  and  drug  abuse 
has  been  misguided,  inhumane,  and  in- 
effectual. Despite  the  crime  and  human 
wreckage  that  grow  out  of  the  limitless 
,.ppetite  of  the  narcotic  addict,  our  laws 
and  rehabilitation  services  are  unrealis- 
tic and  totally  inadequate. 

The  fact  is  that  our  courts  are  para- 
lyzed. Our  police  are  overextended.  The 
vital  collateral  services  which  are  at  the 
heart  of  the  criminal  justice  system — 
prosecution,  legal  aid,  probation,  parole, 
corrections — are  virtually  bankrupt  in 
terms  of  manpower  and  financial  re- 
sources. 

What  do  we  know  about  crime  in  the 
United  States  in  1969?  We  know  that  we 
are  in  a  period  of  sharply  increasing 
crime. 

We  know  that  the  alarming  increase  in 
juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  crime  has 
caused  financial  and  social  costs  which 
are  incalculable. 

We  know  that  recidivism  stands  at  60 
to  70  percent  and  that  the  longer  a  man 
spends  in  prison,  the  less  likely  he  is  to 
rejoin  peacefully  and  productively  our 
highly  diverse  and  demanding  society. 

We  know  that  it  costs  less  than  $1,500 
a  year  to  keep  a  man  vegetating  in  a 
penal  institution,  while  it  may  cost  more 
than  $6,000  a  year  to  keep  him  in  a  com- 
prehensive rehabilitation  program. 

We  know  that  our  cities  have  grown 
out  of  control  and  that  the  people  of  the 
city  are  compressed  and  set  upon.  Their 
sick,  indigent,  deviants,  socially  deprived 
and  aged  make  demands:  their  slums 
spread;  their  frustration  breeds  disre- 
spect for  the  law:  their  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness is  frustratec  in  a  rapidly  shrink- 
ing labor  market.  Here  are  concrete 
problems  of  law  enforcement  related  to 
population  density,  city  size,  and  the 
complex  of  work  and  living  facilities 
within  the  city.  Here,  unmistakably,  are 
violence  and  fearplaguing  and  shaping 
the  way  of  life  of  a  victim  community. 
While  recognizing  that  crime  is  justi- 
fiably a  matter  of  national  concern,  we 
must  also  recognize  that  it  is  not  a  cause 
for  panic. 

While  recognizing  that  there  are  vio- 
lence prone,  hardened  criminals  from 
whom  society  must  be  insulated  and  pro- 
tected, we  must  also  recognize  that  it  is 
much  too  simple  to  talk  about  being 
"tough"  and  being  "soft"  on  criminal  of- 
fenders. We  mtist  discriminate  in  terms 
of  the  possibility  of  meaningful  correc- 
tional and  rehabilitation  efforts. 

The  enactment  by  Congress  last  year 
of  the  Omnibus  Ci'ime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  and  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  marked  the 
first  step  in  the  reform  of  our  criminal 


justice  system.  Unfortunately,  however, 
neither  effort  is  comprehensive  in  its  ap- 
proach to  the  problem,  and  neither  is 
adequately  funded.  Nowhere  is  the  cru- 
cial problem  of  narcotic  addiction  even 
addressed. 

The  Initial  efforts  under  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Act  have  placed  disproportionate 
emphasis  on  aid  to  the  police  compo- 
nent of  criminal  justice  and  on  programs 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  riots. 
While  these  needs  are  Important,  we  must 
now  turn  decisively  to  the  question  of 
causes  and  the  complexities  of  preven- 
tion and  rehabilitation. 

We  must  act  to  commit  the  govern- 
ments and  the  people  of  this  country  in 
a  new  effort  to  establish  priorities  for  this 
undertaking.  We  must  act  to  start  the 
process  of  penuine  reform. 

I  am  today  introducing  three  bills  de- 
signed to  promote  and  facilitate  that 
reform.  These  bills  address  the  most  ur- 
gent aspects  of  our  multifaceted  crime 
problem — corrections  reforms,  the  re- 
duction of  the  level  of  violent  crime 
in  the  streets  of  the  Nation,  and  narcot- 
ics addiction. 

The  first,  in  summaiT,  commits  us  to 
the  proposition  that  correctional  reha- 
bilitation really  ought  to  be  tried  after 
all.  It  provides  for  innovative  programs 
of  vocational  training  and  job  place- 
ment for  criminal  and  youth  offenders. 
It  also  provides  for  modernization  and 
construction  of  corrections  facilities,  cor- 
rectional education  sei-vices.  and  the  de- 
velopment of  trained  manpower  for  our 
corrections  systems.  It  establishes  le- 
gional  crime  and  delinquency  centers  and 
a  national  criminal  justice  professions 
recruitment  program. 

The  second  provides,  with  tightly 
drawn  procedural  safeguards,  for  the 
preventive  detention  of  certain  recidivist 
offenders  who  commit  crimes  of  violence 
while  free  on  bail,  probation,  or  parole. 
The  third  seeks  to  commit  the  re- 
soui-ces  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
treatment  and  prevention  of  narcotic 
addiction.  Particular  emphasis  is  given 
to  the  need  for  community  based  after 
care  services.  The  need  for  compre- 
hensive drug  abuse  education  and  pre- 
vention programs  is  also  recognized. 

S.    2919     THE    CRIMINAL    OFTENDEK    REKABU.ITA- 
TION    AND    CRIME    PREVENTION    ACT    OF    ia69 

"The  Cilminal  Offender  Rehabilitation 
and  Crime  Prevention  Act  of  1969." 
would  authorize  broad  assistance  to  State 
and  local  criminal  justice  systems,  by 
creating  a  new  corrections  reform  pro- 
gram in  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  with  particular 
emphasis  upon  the  problems  of  juvenile 
delinquents  and  youth  offenders.  New 
authorities  are  given  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration.  Specific  pro- 
visions for  consultation  and  broad  co- 
ordination of  all  Federal  programs  in 
this  area  are  spelled  out  in  detail. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  provide  a  $315 
million  4-year  program  for  the  improve- 
ment of  State  and  local  corrections  serv- 
ices. Although  the  need  for  a  wide  variety 
of  effective  vocational  training  and  job 
placement  programs  to  break  the  cycle 
of  poverty  is  well  known,  there  is  a  par- 
ticular urgency  for  action  Involving 
such  programs   for  criminal  offenders. 
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Title  I  woulld  mobilize  public  and  pri- 
vate resources  to  insure  that  convicted 
offenders  and  juvenile  delinquents  leav- 
ing correctional  institutions,  who  want 
employment  above  the  dishwasher  level, 
as  mechanics,  key  punchers,  or  clerk 
typists  could  qualify  for.  And.  and  keep 
such  jobs. 

Comprehensive  corrections  rehabilita- 
tion boards  would  be  created  in  each 
State  to  prepare  and  administer  a  com- 
prehensive coordinated,  statewide  pro- 
gram for  the  improvement  of  State  and 
local  conections  systems.  Piiority  pro- 
grams to  be  funded  under  this  bill  are 
established  as  follows: 

First,  programs  directed  toward  the 
rehabilitation  of  adjudicated  juvenile 
delinquents  and  youth  offenders,  and 
adult  offenders  who  have  been  convicted 
of  not  more  than  one  serious  criminal 
offense ; 

Second,  institutional  and  on-the-job 
occupational  training:  placement,  where 
feasible,  in  governmental  public  service 
agencies,  including  the  State  corrections 
system;  and  placement  in  private  non- 
profit public  service  organizations  and 
in  iSnvate  industry: 

"rtiird,  incentives  to  public  and  private 
employers  who  hire  adjudicated  delin- 
quents and  offenders,  including  reim- 
bursement for  a  limited  period  when  such 
newly  hired  employees  might  not  be 
fully  productive: 

Fourth,  on-the-job  counseling,  testing, 
work  evaluation  and  adjustment,  and 
followup  services: 

Fifth,  programs  in  State  departments 
of  education  and  in  public  and  private 
institutions  of  higher  learning  to  de- 
velop and  expand  teacher  preparation 
programs  and  curricula  for  the  instruc- 
tion in  basic  and  secondary  education  of 
juvenile  delinquents,  and  youth  and 
adult  offenders ; 

Sixth,  recruitment  and  training  of  pro- 
fessional and  subprofessional  diagnostic 
and  treatment  staff  personnel  for  cor- 
rections systems. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  utilization  of 
private,  profitmaking  organizations  to 
provide  such  services,  provided  that  such 
organizations  determine  the  need  in  the 
community  for  particular  job  skills,  pro- 
vide an  approved  course  of  training  in  a 
job  area  for  which  there  is  a  demon- 
strated demand,  and  provide  for  the  job 
placement  of  such  individuals. 

Title  II  seeks  to  alleviate  the  critical 
manpower  shortage  in  American  correc- 
tions and  encourage  the  use  of  rehabili- 
tated offenders  in  subprofessional  capac- 
ities within  th"  system.  The  concept  of 
using  the  products  of  a  problem  to  help 
solve  the  problem  is  not  a  new  one.  In- 
novative programs  of  narcotic  and  alco- 
holic rehabilitation,  using  ex  addicts  and 
ex  alcoholics,  have  effectively  demon- 
strated the  value  of  this  approach. 

This  title  would  also  establish  and  sup- 
port a  national  network  of  regional  crime 
and  delinquency  centers  which  would 
serve  as  training  institutions  for  students 
and  practitioners  of  criminal  justice,  cen- 
tralized channels  for  recruitment  of 
criminal  justice  personnel,  consultation 
centers  for  criminal  justice  agencies  and 
relevant  professional  schools,  and  re- 
search centers  for  basic  and  applied 
studies  of  criminal  justice. 


The  professionaJ  staff  of  such  centers 
would  be  composed  of  persons  drawn  both 
from  the  academic  community — primar- 
ily in  the  fields  of  law,  clinical  psychol- 
ogy, psychiatry,  social  work,  and  public 
administration — and  from  the  practic- 
ing agencies  of  criminal  justice. 

The  bill  would  provide  increased  aca- 
demic assistance  for  conections  systems 
professional  jiersonnel  by  amending  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Act.  It  proposes  a  5-year, 
SI 06  million  authorization  to  provide 
such  assistance.  Not  less  than  25  percent 
of  the  funds  would  be  required  to  be 
utilized  for  study  in  subjects  related  to 
professional  diagnostic  and  treatment 
services. 

Title  II  would  also  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Presidential  AdvisoiT  Council 
on  Criminal  Justice  Professions  Develop- 
ment. It  would  require  an  annual  assess- 
ment of  criminal  justice  manpower  needs 
by  \,he  Attorney  General.  And  it  would 
authorize  a  national  criminal  justice  pro- 
fessions recruitment  program. 

Oon-ections  education  is  another  area 
which  is  in  dire  need  of  new  initiatives 
as  a  tactical  necessity  in  achieving  the 
longer  range  strategic  objectives  of  cor- 
rectional rehabilitation.  Title  HI  of  my 
bill  would  provide  for  the  training  and 
utilization  of  specially  trained  teachers 
for  use  in  correctional  institutions  and  in 
delinquency  ijitervention  programs  in  the 
local  community. 

TTie  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1967  would  be  amended  to 
allow  the  Teacher  Corps  to  carry  on.  on 
a  fully  funded  basis,  a  program  in  this 
area  which  it  is  successfully  conducting 
on  a  demonstration  basis  at  the  present 
time.  The  title  also  provider,  for  research 
and  demonstration  projects  in  correc- 
tions education  services. 

Title  IV  provides  for  coordination  by 
the  chief  executive  of  the  State  of  all 
activities  of  State  planning  agencies 
woricing  in  the  area  of  crime  control,  of- 
fender rehabilitation  and  juvenile  de- 
linquency control  under  and  pui-suant  to 
various  Federal  laws.  Provisions  for  ex- 
tensive coordination  at  the  Federal  level 
are  also  set  forth. 

In  addition,  it  provides  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  Office  of  Technical  Assistance 
for  Crime  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  which  would  aid  and  advise 
States  in  establishing  and  organizing 
plamiing  agencies,  prepare  model  State 
plans,  and  propose  comprehensive  goals. 

"ntle  V  provides  a  4-year  $280  million 
program  of  assistance  to  the  States  for 
the  renovation  and  construction  of  mod- 
ern correctional  rehabilitation  facilities. 
Criteria  would  be  established  by  the  At- 
torney General  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  planning  agencies  operat- 
ing in  each  State  pursuant  to  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Act  would  prepare  and  execute 
a  plan  for  the  modernization  of  existing 
facilities  and  the  construction  of  new 
corrections  and  detention  facilities 
throughout  the  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2919)  to  assist  State  and 
local  criminal  justice  systems  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  criminal  and  youth  of- 
fenders, and  the  prevention  of  juvenile 
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delinquency  and  criminal  recidivism,  by 
providing  for  innovative  programs  of 
vocational  training,  job  placement,  coun- 
seling, correctional  education  services, 
corrections  systems  manpower  acquisi- 
tion, the  establishment  of  regionad  Crime 
and  Delinquency  Centers,  a  national 
criminal  justice  professions  recruitment 
program,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Goodell,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary.  ^^__ 

S.    2920.   PREVENTIVE   DETENTION    ACT 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Preventive  Detention  Act  seeks  to  lower 
the  level  of  \iolent  crime  by  authorizing 
the  pretrial  detention  in  Federal  court 
of  certain  repeat  criminal  offenders,  who 
may  be  considered  to  be  dangerous  to 
the  community-at-large. 

Like  so  many  issues  in  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice,  the  subject  of 
preventive  detention  is  charged  with 
emotion.  There  is  wide  disagreement  as 
to  its  advisability  as  a  matter  of  policy 
and  as  to  its  constitutionality. 

My  proposal  is  both  constitutional  and 
advisable,  in  view  of  a  demonstrated 
challenge  to  the  public  safety  by  many 
repeat  offenders  who  commit  violent 
crimes  while  on  bail,  probation  or  parole. 
In  this  situation  the  law  should  be  broad 
enough,  and  sensible  enough  to  protect 
the  larger  and  quite  legitimate  interest 
of  society  as  a  whole. 

It  has  been  .stated  that  any  preventive 
detention  provision  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  defendant's  right  to  the  pre- 
sumption of  innocence.  In  fact,  the  pre- 
sumption of  innocence  of  an  accused 
accrues  in  the  courtroom  at  the  time  of 
trial.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  pre- 
sumption is  only  a  presumption  of  going 
forward  with  the  evidence.  If  the  pre- 
sumption remains  inviolate  at  trial,  its 
full  puiTDOse  is  served.  Tliere  is  not  pre- 
sumption of  innocence  during  the  pre- 
trial process  of  bringing  a  defendant  to 
trial.  The  very  fact  that  we  have  always 
permitted  pretrial  detention  to  prevent 
escape  of  a  defendant  pending  trial  in- 
dicates that  the  presumption  of  inno- 
cence accrues  at  the  time  of  trial  and  is 
not  necessarily  violated  by  pretrial  de- 
tention. 

The  public  is  properly  outraged  that 
today  the  law  cannot  operate  to  detain 
this  category  of  repeat  offenders  who,  by 
any  standard  of  common  sense,  poses  a 
ver>'  serious  danger  to  the  community  in 
which  he  lives.  And  of  course,  that  com- 
mimity  is  usually  a  ghetto  community 
where  most  crime  goes  unreported.  My 
bill  would  accomplish  these  pmposes 
without  violating  the  rights  of  an 
accused. 

The  bill  would  authorize,  with  care- 
fully drawn  safeguards,  the  preventive 
detention  of  persons  who  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  bail  or  placed  on  probation  or 
parole,  and  charged  or  convicted  as  the 
case  may  be,  with  a  particular  kind  of 
felony  and  who,  during  such  period,  are 
charged  with  a  second  felony  of  the  same 
kind. 

Both  charges  must  be  felony  offenses 
involving  the  use  of  a  dangerous  weapon 
or  deadly  physical  foi-ce  resulting  in  seri- 
ous bodily  injury  to  another."  The  opera- 
tive elements  of  this  key  phrase  are  statu- 
torily defined. 


In  my  bill,  the  issue  of  pretrial  deten- 
tion must  be  resolved,  by  a  three-judge 
panel  of  the  U.S.  District  Court.  Also, 
the  bill  gives  the  court  authority,  in  lieu 
of  imposing  detention,  to  impose  condi- 
tions upon  the  release  of  the  defendant, 
including  a  condition  requiring  liim  to 
return  to  custody  after  hours. 

My  bill  also  deals  with  the  first  of- 
fender who  is  charged  with  a  felony  of- 
fense "involving  the  use  of  a  dangerous 
weapon  or  deadly  physical  force  result- 
ing in  bodily  injiu-y  to  another."  While 
pretrial  detention  is  not  authorized  in  the 
bill  in  this  situation,  there  are  conditions 
which  may  be  imposed  upon  the  release 
of  the  person  charged,  including  a  re- 
quirement that  he  report  to  a  probation 
or  parole  officer  or  a  U.S.  marshal 
not  more  than  once  every  24  hours, 
disclosing  his  activities,  whereabouts,  as- 
sociations, conduct,  travel,  and  place  of 
abode  during  the  pretrial  period. 

Tlie  bill  sets  out  appellate  procedures, 
mandatory  penalties  for  bail  jumping 
and  creates  an  additional  offense  for 
committing  an  offense  while  on  release. 
The  bill  specifically  requires  civil  com- 
mitment of  persons  detained  pursuant 
to  this  statute,  and  provides  that  the  de- 
tention order  expires  within  30  days,  with 
authority  for  a  10-day  extension,  for 
good  cause  shown.  It  recognizes  the 
principle  that  such  persons  must  be 
guaranteed  an  expedited  preference  for 
trial. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  2920*  to  amend  the  Ball 
Reform  Act  of  1966  to  authorize  con- 
sideration of  danger  to  the  community 
in  setting  conditions  of  release,  to  pro- 
vide for  pretrial  detention  of  dangerous 
persons,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Goodell,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.    2921.   DRUG    ABUSE    SERVICES    AND    MARIHUANA 
STUDT    ACT   OF    1969 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  recog- 
nizing that  there  is  a  clear  and  demon- 
strable relationship  between  narcotics 
addiction  and  the  high  incidence  of 
crime,  I  am  also  introducing  legislation 
today  designed  to  require  the  Federal 
Government  to  assume  the  responsibil- 
ities in  this  area  which  it  has  for  so  long 
evaded. 

My  third  bUl,  "The  Drug  Abuse  Serv- 
ices and  Marihuana  Study  Act  of  1969," 
would  provide  a  5 -year  $350  million  pro- 
gram to  assist  States,  imits  of  local  gov- 
ernment, and  nonprofit,  private  orga- 
nizations in  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  drug  abuse  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  drug  addicts. 

It  would  provide  for  a  comprehensive 
program  vnthin  each  State  designed  to 
meet  the  costs  of  constructing,  equip- 
ping, and  operating  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation facilities,  including  post- 
hospltallzatlon  and  after  care  neighbor- 
hood rehabilitation  centers  for  narcotic 
addicts. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  recruitment, 
training,  and  utilization  of  "community 
narcotic  prevention  and  rehabilitation 
officers"  to  serve  with  and  under  the  di- 


rection of  professional  medical,  psychl 
atrlc  and  social  welfare  personnel  in 
narcotic  addiction  treatment  and  re- 
habllltetlon  programs.  I  believe  that  it 
has  been  demonstrated  beyond  question 
that  former  addicts  can  and  must  play 
a  major  role  in  narcotic  rehabilitation 
programs  of  all  kinds. 

The  bill  vn-lU  also  authorize  the  fund- 
ing of  programs  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  the  reha- 
bilitation of  narcotic  addicts  in  correc- 
tional and  penal  institutions.  In  cooper- 
ation with  schools,  law-enforcement 
agencies,  courts,  and  other  public  and 
private  agencies,  special  efforts  should 
be  made  to  assist  such  programs  aimed 
at  juveniles,  youth  offenders,  and  young 
adults. 

A  comprehensive  program  of  this  type 
would  also  provide  services  for  outpa- 
tient counseling  of  former  narcotic  ad- 
dicts—including employment,  welfare, 
legal,  education,  and  referral  assist- 
ance— in  cooperation  and  coordination 
with  the  welfare  and  rehabilitation  de- 
partments of  local  political  subdivisions 
within  the  State. 

It  would,  in  addition,  establish  en- 
liehtened,  comprehensive  programs  of 
public  education  about  the  prevention  of 
drug  abuse  and  narcotic  addiction.  My 
bill  would  commit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  a  major  role  in  meeting  these 
pressing  needs. 

The  use  and  abuse  of  marihuana  ana 
the  stringent  criminal  penalties  appli- 
cable to  violations  of  laws  governing  its 
possession  and  use  present  a  special 
problem. 

Some  authorities  say  that  50  i^ercent 
of  college  students  have  tried  marihuana 
at  least  once.  Dr.  James  L.  Goddard, 
former  head  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, has  stated  that  400,000 
Americans  may  be  using  it  regularly.  We 
must  clear  away  the  haze  of  misconcep- 
tion and  establish,  once  and  for  all,  the 
facts  about  the  dangers  inherent  to 
marihuana  use  and  abuse. 

My  bill  creates  a  Marihuana  Study 
Commission  for  this  purpose.  The  Com- 
mission would  be  composed  only  of  per- 
sons   with   experience    in    the    medical, 
mental  health,  and  social  problems  at- 
tendant to  marihuana  use.  It  would  be 
located  in  the  Office  of  the   Assistant 
Secretary    of    Health,    Education,    and 
Welfare  for  Health  and  Scientific  Af- 
fairs It  would  make  a  full  study  and  re- 
port in  18  months  of  marihuana  use  and 
especially  on  the  physiological  and  psy- 
chological effects  of  infrequent,  tempo- 
rary   and  long-term  marihuana  use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  2921)  to  assist  State  and 
municipal  governments  and  nonprofit, 
private  organizations  in  providing  for 
the  development  of  programs  and  the 
construction,  maintenance,  operation, 
and  staffing  of  facilities  for  the  preven- 
tion, treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of 
drug  addicts,  and  In  reducing  the  Inci- 
dence of  crime  and  delinquency  related 
to  narcotic  drug  addition  and  drug  abuse, 
and  for  other  ptirposes.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Goodell  '  for  himself,  Mr.  Case.  Mr. 
Gravel,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  iNOtrsfE,  Mr. 


Javits,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Miller.  Mr. 
Nelson,  and  Mr.  Percy)  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
choice  before  the  American  people  on 
the  issue  of  crime,  is  to  make  either 
sound,  reasoned  judgments:  or  decisions 
based  on  '^motion,  misinformation,  and 
slogan.  The  first  course  Is  difficult  and 
frastrating,  but  the  second  is  dangerous 
and  dishonest. 

These  three  bills  or  any  other  legisla- 
tion are  not  the  whole  answer.  These  is- 
sues are  the  logical  outgrowth  of  dra- 
matic change  in  our  society  which  must 
be  confronted  in  a  larger  sense,  by  the 
Congress,  the  States,  our  local  commu- 
nities, and  the  people  themselves. 

A  poet  once  wrote,  "there  are  a  thou- 
sand hacking  at  the  branches  of  evil  to 
one  who  is  striking  at  the  root." 

The  root  of  the  crime  problem  is  grow- 
ine  through  the  foimdation  of  our  society. 
I  call  upon  the  Congress  today  to  strike 
at  it.  to  cut  it  back,  and  to  help  build  a 
new,  more  rational,  and  more  civilized 
social  order  by  seriously  committing  us  to 
the  rebuilding  and  reorienting  of  our 
criminal  justice  institutions  in  America. 


ROCKY  MARCIANO 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
month  Rocky  Marciano  was  laid  to  rest 
after  a  tragic  plane  crash  in  Iowa 
claimed  his  life. 

I  am  deeply  saddened  by  the  loss  of 
this  man,  who  was  a  hero  to  millions 
throughout  the  world. 

Rocky  Marciano  was  a  fighter  whose 
success  was  nonpareil.  He  climbed 
through  the  ropes  49  times  and  emerged 
each  time  wearing  the  victor's  laurel, 
having  won  in  a  style  that  was  never  ele- 
gant or  classic,  but  always  courageous. 

He  was  a  gentle  man  and  an  acutely 
sensitive  one.  His  opponents  were 
amazed  at  his  gentleness  outside  the  ring. 
He  was  respected  by  all  of  them  and 
loved  by  many  of  them. 

On  the  night  of  the  most  important 
victorv  of  his  young  life.  Rocky  Mar-, 
ciano  was  heartbroken  because  the  man 
he  had  defeated  was  his  boyhood  idol.  Joe 
Louis.  Joe  Louis  never  forgot  Rocky's 
apology  for  having  defeated  him. 

In  a  time  of  antlhcroes.  Rocky  was 
truly  a  great  American  hero.  As  the  son  of 
an  Italian  immigrant,  his  life  was  a 
model  for  those  Americans  who  beUeve 
that  a  man,  by  dint  of  hard  work,  can 
achieve  his  goals.  Throughout  his  life  he 
remained  a  devoted  son.  husband,  and 
father.  One  of  the  reasons  he  gave  for 
his  ring  retirement  was  so  that  he  could 
spend  more  time  with  his  parents,  wife, 
and  children. 

Many  retired  champions  have  been 
deluded  by  the  quick  glor>-  and  easy 
adulation  received  in  sport.  They  have 
confused  easy  success  m  sport  with  easy 
success  in  life. 

Unfortimately,  some  have  been  unable 
to  stand  up  to  the  challenges  of  life. 

Rocky  Marciano  was  never  confused 
in  making  the  transition.  He  brought  to 
his  retirement  the  best  quaUties  of  Ins 
ring  career:  courage,  perseverance,  and 
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dedication.  He  succeeded  beyond  all  ex- 
pectations. 

As  he  began  his  retirement  years  he 
knew  that  success  In  life  would  be  meas- 
ured not  by  foes  vanquished  but  by 
friendships  gained.  And  Rocky  Marciano 
had  thousands  of  friends. 

His  hometown  newspaper,  the  Brock- 
ton Enterprise  made  the  most  appropri- 
ate assessment  of  the  loss  of  this  great 
man.  It  said: 

The  Golden  age  of  boxing  died  twice.  Once 
In  AprU,  1956,  when  Rocky  Marciano  retired 
and  for  the  second  time  In  a  plane  crash  In 
Newton,  Iowa. 

Rocky  Marciano  exemplified  all  that 
is  best  about  sports. 

He  translated  all  the  painfully  learned 
lessons  of  courage,  respect,  said  persever- 
tmce  to  a  code  of  conduct  which  made 
him  admired  and  honored  among  men. 


USE  OF  U.S.  FORCES  IN  SUPPORT  OF 
LOCAL  FORCES  OF  LAOS  AND 
THAILAND. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day»  J)y  a  vote  of  86  to  0,  the  Senate  ap- 
proved an  amendment  to  section  401  of 
the  Defense  procurement  bill,  whose  pur- 
pose, as  I  explained  during  the  debate, 
was  to  prohibit  the  use  of  any  funds  au- 
thorized by  this  bill,  or  under  any  other 
act,  to  support  U.S.  forces  in  combat  in 
support  of  local  forces  of  Laos  and  Thai- 
land. This  is  our  constitutional  right. 
Although  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill.  Senator  Stennis,  would  not 
agree  with  my  interpretation,  I  do  not 
see  how  anyone  could  have  failed  to  rec- 
ognize its  purpose — which  is,  as  Senator 
Mansfield  stated  succinctly — to  keep  the 
United  States  from  backing  into  other 
wars  without  the  authority  of  Congress. 

In  today's  New  York  Times,  there  is  a 
report  of  "a  series  of  secret  military  op- 
erations in  the  last  3  weeks  where  Ameri- 
can-backed troops  have  seized  two  stra- 
tegic areas  of  Laos  long  held  by  pro- 
Communist  forces."  The  report  from 
Vientiane  went  on  to  say : 

American  participation  In  both  the  Plaine 
des  Jarres  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  campaign 
now  extends  to  the  field  level,  the  sources 
said.  Tliey  confirmed  that  United  States 
planes  of  Air  America,  Continental  Air  Serv- 
ices and  the  United  States  Air  Force — were 
flying  reinforcements,  supplies  and  arms  to 
advanced  areas,  while  American  Army  officers 
and  agents  of  the  CIA  were  advising  local 
commanders.  So  far.  there  has  been  at  least 
one  confirmed  American  battle  death  in  Laos. 
It  occurred  last  week  when  an  American  CIA 
agent  was  killed  by  gunfire  at  an  advanced 
post. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  ironic  that  on  the 
very  day  following  the  Senate  vote  we 
should  have  a  report  of  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can forces  in  combat  in  support  of  local 
forces  in  Laos. 

I  do  not  know  personally  that  the  re- 
port is  correct,  but  the  pattern  of  events 
as  indicated  by  this  morning's  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  shows  a  very 
striking  similarity  to  the  way  we  became 
involved  in  the  war  in  Vietnam, 

In  view  of  this  report,  and  in  view  of 
the  Senate's  action  of  yesterday,  I  would 
hope  that  the  distinguished  chaii-man  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 


distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  would  look  into  the 
situation  and  report  to  the  Senate  their 
findings.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  most 
serious  concern.  During  the  debate,  I 
asked  several  times  whether  our  forces 
are  engaged  In  combat  in  Laos  or  Thai- 
land, but  no  clear  answer  was  given.  I 
think  the  situation  calls  for  full  hear- 
ings, a  reply  from  the  executive  branch, 
and  a  full  discussion  by  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  NeW  York  Times  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S  -Backed  Laos  Troops  CAPTiniE  Two  Rebel 

(Aheas 
that  force  also  used 
(By  T   D.  AUman) 

Vientiane,  Laos.  September  17 — In  a  series 
of  secret  military  operations  In  the  last  three 
weeks,  American-backed  troops  have  seized 
two  strategic  areas  of  Laos  long  held  by  pro- 
Communist  forces. 

In  northeast  Laos,  rightist  forces,  stiffened 
by  Thai  soldiers  and  ofBcers.  have  seized  the 
Plaine  des  Jarres,  a  strategic  area  105  miles 
north  of  here.  The  plain  had  been  held  by 
the  Communist  since  1964,  In  central  Laos, 
similar  forces  have  pushed  east  along 
Route  9. 

INTEGRATED   PLANNING  REPORTED 

Reliable  sources  confirmed  today  that  Lao- 
tion  Government  troops,  with  heavy  United 
States  air  and  logistic  support,  had  taken 
Khang  Khal,  until  recently  the  site  of  a 
Chinese  Communist  diplomatic  mission,  and 
Sepone, 

in  addition,  Laotian  troops  have  seized  the 
town  of  Muong  Phlne,  also  in  central  Laos, 
and  the  towns  of  Muong  Phanh,  Xleng 
Khouanguille,  Ban  Ban,  Ban  Lat  Sene  and 
Phong  Savan — all  In  the  Plaine  des  Jarres 
area. 

Well-informed  sources  today  said  that  the 
successes  were  the  result  of  fully  Integrated 
American-Laotian  military  planning  and  the 
most  Intense  American  bombing  ever  seen  In 
Laos,  So  far,  the  advances  have  met  Little 
readstance,  leading  military  observers  to  be- 
lieve that  the  offensives  caught  the  Commu- 
nist-led Pathet  Lao  and  their  North  Viet- 
namese allies  by  surprise. 

The  sources  said  Laotian  units,  some  made 
up  largely  of  Royal  Thai  soldiers  In  Laotian 
uniforms,  had  moved  onto  the  plain  and  west 
along  Route  9  after  round-the-clock  bomb- 
ing had  leveled  several  towns  and  scattered 
small  defending  forces. 

The  offensives,  planned  late  last  month  at 
conferences  In  Long  Cheng  in  northeast  Laos 
and  at  Savannakhet  in  central  Laos,  appear 
designed  to  deal  the  Communists  a  serious 
blow  as  United  States  troops  are  withdrawn 
from  Vietnam. 

The  thrust  Into  northeast  Laos — where 
during  the  last  years  the  Government  posl- 
ticHi  had  steadily  deteriorated — counteracts 
rebel  military  victories  that  seemed  to  dis- 
credit the  neutralist  Laotian  Premier,  Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma. 

In  June.  North  Vietnamese  and  Pathet  Lao 
troops  seized  Muong  Soul,  a  neutralist  base, 
northwest  of  the  plain. 

GOAL    IS    HO    CHI    MINH    TRAIL 

The  thrust  across  central  Laos,  according 
to  well-informed  soiu'ces  Is  an  attempt  to 
use  Laotian  and  Thai  troops  to  cut  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Trail  and  reduce  North  Vietnamese 
Inflltration  into  South  Vietnam. 

"In  a  very  real  sense,  the  war  In  Vietnam 
Is  now  being  fought  In  Laos,"  said  one  dip- 
lomatic source  today.  He  said  the  American- 
Laotian  thrust  toward  the  South  Vietnamese 


border  might  provide  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion with  reduction  In  infiltration  to  justify 
large-scale  troop  withdrawals  from  South 
Vietnam. 

United  States  B-52  strikes  along  the  Lao- 
tian sections  of  the  trail  have  increased 
greatly  In  the  last  two  weeks,  the  sources 
said.  They  said  as  many  as  500  sorties  a  day 
were  being  flown  over  Laos  and  that  the  In- 
crease In  bombing  In  Laos  was  part  of  the 
reason  for  the  lull  In  the  air  war  In  South 
Vietnam, 

American  participation  In  both  the  Plaine 
des  Jarres  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  campaigns 
now  extends  to  the  field  level,  the  sources 
said.  They  confirmed  that  United  States 
pl.ines — of  Air  America,  Continental  Air 
Services  and  the  United  States  Air  Force- 
were  flying  reinforcements,  supplies  and  arms 
to  advanced  areas,  while  American  Army  offl- 
cers  and  agents  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  were  advising  local  commanders.  So 
far,  there  has  been  at  least  one  confirmed 
American  battle  death  in  Laos.  It  occurred 
last  week  when  an  American  CIA  agent  was 
killed  by  gunfire  at  an  advanced  post. 

Senate  Votes  a  Curb 
(By  John  W,  Pinney) 

Washington,  September  17, — TTie  Senate 
unanimously  adopted  an  amendment  today 
ostensibly  designed  to  prevent  American 
troops  from  being  committed  to  combat  in 
Thailand  or  Laos. 

Whether  the  amendment  would  have  such 
effect  was  disputed  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  Senator  John  Stennis  of  Missis- 
sippi, chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

The  amendment  was  offered  by  Senator 
John  Sherman  Cooper.  Republican  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  approved  by  an  86-to-O  vote  after 
a  confused  debate  that  left  the  amendment 
open  to  widely  different  Interpretations. 

The  amendment,  to  a  S20-billlon  military 
authorization  bill,  specified  that  none  of  the 
funds  could  be  used  for  American  combat 
stipport  of  "local  forces"  in  Thailand  or  Laos. 
His  purpose.  Senator  Cooper  declared,  was  to 
"prevent.  If  from  moving  step  by  step  into 
war  in  Laos  or  Thailand,  as  it  did  in  Viet- 
nam." 

Senator  Stennis  argued  that  the  Cooper 
Amendment  would  apply  to  only  $2.5-billlon 
m  military  aid  for  Thailand  and  Laos,  as  well 
as  South  Vietnam.  Thus,  he  contended,  the 
amendment  would  Impose  no  restriction  on 
the  use  of  other  military  funds  to  support 
combat  operations  In  Laos  or  Thailand. 

In  this  contention  Mr  Stennis  was  sup- 
ported by  a  Defense  Department  memoran- 
dum that  he  read  to  the  Senate.  The  memo- 
randum said  that  under  the  amendment  the 
current  military  aid  to  local  forces  in  Laos 
and  Thailand  could  be  continued  and  the 
amendment  wotild  "have  no  Impact  on  the 
use  of  funds  for  stipport  of  US.  forces  in 
Laos  or  Thailand,  ' 

Throughout  the  debate  ran  an  element  of 
uncertainty  over  whether  American  forces 
might  already  be  committed  in  Thailand  and 
Laos  without  any  official  acknowledgment  by 
the  Administration  and  without  any  specific 
approval  by  Congress, 

At  one  point,  Senator  Cooper  questioned 
whether  "the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  don't  want  it  |the  amendment] 
becatise  we  already  have  forces  fighting  in 
Laos  or  Thailand." 

The  Senate  action  came  as  dispatches  from 
Laos  reported  Important  military  gains  by 
Laotian  Government  forces,  with  United 
States  air  and  logistical  support,  against  the 
Pathet  Lao.  Communist-led  guerrillas. 

Senator  CcxDper — without  any  specific  con- 
tradiction by  Senator  Stennis — said  "I  think 
we  ure  fighting  there."  But  he  noted  that 
neither  the  Penuigon  nor  the  State  Depart- 
ment had  ever  told  Congressional  commit- 
tees that  American  troops  were  engaged  in 
combat  in  Laos  or  Thailand. 
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45,000    TROOPS    IN    THAILAND 

The  United  States  has  45,000  troops  m 
Thailand,  with  American  bases  there  used 
for  bombing  operations  In  South  Vietnam, 
Except  for  an  incident  a  few  years  ago  in 
which  American  "pilots"  were  flying  hell- 
copters  carrying  Thai  troops,  there  has  been 
no  public  indication  that  American  troops 
were  assisting  Thai  forces  in  operations 
against  insurgents. 

In  Laos,  the  United  States  conducts  bomb- 
ing operations  against  enemy  supply  lines 
leading  into  South  Vietnam.  The  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  is  known  to  provide  logis- 
tic support  to  the  neutralist  Government, 
but  again  there  has  been  no  official  confir- 
mation that  American  troops  are  providing 
combat  support. 

Under  a  recently  disclosed  contingency 
plan  signed  In  1946,  the  United  States  agreed 
to  supply  combat  troops  to  help  Thailand 
resist  attack  through  Laos, 

The  Nixon  Administration,  however,  has 
made  clear  that  it  Is  not  necessarily  bound 
by  the  plan,  and  the  effect  of  the  Senate 
adoption  of  the  Cooper  Amendment  could 
be  to  further  vitiate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
controversial  agreement  by  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration. 

For  all  the  confusion  today,  it  seemed  ap- 
parent that  Senator  Cooper  had  taken  the 
Senat«  one  step  toward  using  its  control 
over  funds  to  prevent  the  Administration 
from  committing  the  nation  to  war  in  Laos 
or  Thailand  without  approval  by  Congress. 
As  the  majority  leader.  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield,  summed  it  up  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  debate: 

■Tlie  purpose  Is  well  known — to  see  that 
we  do  not  back  into  another  Vietnam  in  Laos 
or  Thailand," 

Senator  Stennis  said  he  supported  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Cooper  amendment,  although  he 
believed  it  ineffective  as  phrased.  Thus  a 
more  restrictive  amendment  may  be  offered 
to  the  appropriations  bill  when  it  reaches 
the  Senate  floor  this  fall, 

A  national  commitments  resolution  voted 
by  the  Senate  in  June  called  on  the  Admin- 
istration not  to  commit  American  troops 
to  foreign  hostilities  without  "affirmative  ac- 
tion" by  Congress.  The  Cooper  amendment 
was  seen  as  a  further  manifestation  of  the 
rising  demand  in  the  Senate  for  a  check 
on  the  foreign  policy  powers  of  the  executive 
branch,  particularly  on  the  war-making  pow- 
ers. 
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parently  took  a  dim  view  of  Specialist 
Maxwell's  industry  and  enterprise  in  in- 
sisting upon  factually  reporting  to  our 
officers  and  men  in  Vietnam  important 
news  even  if  it  involved  statements  of 
Vice  President  Ky  regarding  pending 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
South  Vietnam. 

Specialist  Maxwell,  who  is  21  years  old 
and  has  had  previous  professional  ex- 
perience as  a  news  reporter,  is  now  clean- 
ing M-16  rifles  at  network  headquarters, 
This,  because  he  complained  of  censor- 
ship of  the  news  that  he  is  pennitted  to 
broadcast  to  our  Armed  Forces.  His  su- 
perior officer  ordered  this  honest,  experi- 
enced reporter.  Specialist  Maxwell,  re- 
lieved of  his  position  and  assigned  to  the 
labor  of  cleaning  M-16  rifles. 

Our  GIs  in  Vietnam  are  entitled  to 
hear  the  news  without  censorship  from 
some  officious  Pentagon  propagandist. 
Here  is  another  example  of  Army  brass 
dealing  unjustly  with  an  American  en- 
listed man. 


CALIFORNIA  DISASTER  RELIEF 
ACT  OF  1969— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 


OUTRAGE 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Army  Sp5c.  Michael  Maxwell  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  fired  as  war 
news  editor  of  the  American  Forces 
Vietnam  Network  in  a  dispute  over  mili- 
tary censorship  of  war  news.  Maxwell 
was  relieved  of  duty  last  night  aft€r  he 
infoiTOed  his  superiors  he  had  been  in- 
terviewed by  CBS  news  about  censor- 
ship. During  the  interview  a  reporter 
asked  Maxwell  whether  there  was  cen- 
.sorship  of  the  news  he  broadcasts  to 
American  GI's. 

My  answer  to  that  would  be  an  unequivo- 
cal yes.  There  is  censorship  of  the  news.  It 
comes  from  two  levels — the  United  States 
Command  Office  of  Information  and  also 
from  the  administration  of  our  station  here 
in  Saigon,  Some  examples  recently:  The 
statement  of  Vice  President  Ky.  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Vietnam  that  there  would  be  an 
American  troop  withdrawal.  He  stat«d  the 
figure  of  40,500  men.  This  story  was  not  aired 
on  AFVN  radio  for  24  hours. 

Lt.  Col.  James  Adaiis,  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  Vietnam  network  of  the 
American  forces  of  South  Vietnam,  ap- 


Mr,  BAYH,  Mr,  President.  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  «H,R,  6508)  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  State  of  California  for 
the  reconstruction  of  areas  damaged  by 
recent  storms,  floods,  and  high  waters, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  re- 
port. 

I  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedinss  of  September  17,  1969,  pp. 
25838-25840.  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  such  legislative  and 
staff  assistants  as  may  be  needed  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  this  conference 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  the  conferees  appointed 
to  consider  H.R.  6508.  a  bill  to  provide 
assistance  for  the  State  of  California, 
liave  agreed  upon  the  terms  of  a  con- 
ference report  which  adjusts  the  differ- 
ences in  the  bills  previously  adopted  by 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  On  July  10. 
when  the  Senate  passed  H.R,  6508  in 
amended  form,  it  substituted  for  the  text 
of  the  bill  the  language  of  S.  1685,  The 
latter  is  a  bill  the  Senate  had  adopted 
on  July  8  to  provide  additional  disaster 
assistance  for  areas  suffering  a  major 
disaster. 

I  might  add  that  S.  1685  was  a  part 
of  the  results  of  a  continuing  4-year 
study  which  the  Senate,  through  its 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  has  been 


conducting  to  try  to  find  a  way  to  make 
the  disaster  relief  laws  of  this  countr>' 
more  equitable.   It  has   been   my   good 
fortune  to  sit  on  more  than  one  con- 
ference committee  since  I  came  to  the 
Senate:  but  I  can  honestly  say  that  I 
have  never  been  a  member  of  a  confer- 
ence which  did  more  to  resolve  major 
differences  between  the  two  Houses,  or 
whose  efforts  will  have  a  more  construc- 
tive impact  upon  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try'. The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mUtee   on    Public    Works,    the   Senator 
from    West    Virginia    <Mr.    Randolph), 
though  not  a  member  of  the  conference 
committee,  was  hovering  in  the  back- 
ground,  actively  helping   the  conferees 
resolve   their    differences.    The   Senator 
from  Virginia  '  Mr,  Spong  ) ,  whose  State 
was  flooded  in  the  most  recent  Camille 
catastrophe:  the  Senators  from  Missis- 
sippi  'Mr,  Eastland  and  Mr,  Stennis". 
whose  State  was  also  greatly  affected: 
the  present  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Sen- 
ate <Mr.  Allen)  and  his  colleague  from 
Alabama  iMr.  Sparkman).  were  all  ex- 
tremely helpful  in  compiling  data  to  be 
of  assistance,  not  only  to  their  States 
and    their    citizens,    but    also    to    those 
throughout   the   coimtr\-   who   may   be 
similarly  affected.  The  ranking  Republi- 
can member  oi  our  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  '  Mr.  Cooper  ) ,  who 
sat  on  the  conference,  as  did  the  Senator 
from   Ohio    iMr,    Young  i    and   others, 
were  extremely  helpful  to  the  confer- 
ence,  and  I  should  say   to   this  body 
that  when  the  flnal  hour  came  for  filing 
our  decision,  we  had  tremendous  cooper- 
ation from  the  conferees  for  the  House 
of  Representatives,  who  put  aside  the 
differences  they  had  with  the  original 
Senate  bill,  as  we  tried  to  do  with  our 
differences  with  their  legislation,  and  we 
proceeded  constructively. 

The  House  bill  was  concerned  solely 
with  the  California  diaster  of  last  winter 
The  Senate  bill  would  have  created  a 
permanent  general  disaster  relief  pro- 
gram, such  as  we  have  been  working  on 
for  3  or  4  years.  The  conferees  com- 
promised these  differences  by  placing  a 
time  limit  on  the  applicability  of  the 
legislation  and  incorporating  much  of 
the  Senate  bill's  overall  approach  to  dis- 
aster relief.  As  agreed  upon,  the  bill  now 
would  apply  to  any  major  disaster  oc- 
curring during  the  period  June  30,  1967 
through  December  31.  1970. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  there  was 
general  agreement  on  the  overall  philos- 
ophy that  we  wanted  not  only  a  national 
bill,  applicable  to  any  part  of  the  Na- 
tion that  might  be  confronted  with  a 
disaster,  but  also  that  this  should  be  a 
bill  that  had  no  terminal  point:  so  that 
as  soon  as  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  committees  are  able  to 
do  so,  they  can  hold  hearings,  hopefully 
joint  hearings.  At  that  time  it  is  hoped 
that  the  terminal  date  agreed  upon  can 
be  removed,  so  the  States  will  not  have 
to  come  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  after  each  disaster, 
but  rather,  when  disaster  strikes,  there 
will  be  Ijgislation  already  on  the  books 
to  deal  with  it. 

No  funds  are  specifically  authorized 
bv  this  bill  because  there  is  no  way  of 
estimating  what  the  cost  might  be.  Tlie 
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final  estimates  from  Hurricane  Camille 
are  not  In,  and,  since  the  bill  will  be  in 
force  for  the  next  16  months,  we  rely 
on  the  Appropriations  Committees,  Con- 
gress, and  the  President  to  assure  that 
the  necessary  funds  will  be  supplied  as 
they  are  required 

As  approved  by  the  conferees,  the  bill 
contains  11  operative  sections  which 
would  provide  the  following — and  I  might 
say  I  recognize  the  tediousness  of  enu- 
merating some  of  these  facts  in  a  con- 
ference report,  but  because  there  were 
significant  changes  and  significant  rec- 
onciliations between  differences  that 
existed  in  the  two  bills,  and  because  we 
are  now,  this  afternoon,  writing  legis- 
lative history  which  may  be  looked  to  at 
some  future  time,  which  is  not  recorded 
anywhere  else.  I  hoiie  my  fellow  Senators 
will  bear  with  me  for  this  repetition : 

First,  50-50  matching  grants  to  States 
for  the  permanent  repair  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  non-Federal  streets,  roads,  and 
highways ; 

Second,  readjustment  of  timber  sale 
contracts  and  grants  for  removal  of  tim- 
ber fTom  private  land: 

"iTjjrd.  additional  time  for  public  land 
entrymen  to  comply  with  legal  require- 
ments ; 

Fourth.  Federal  loan  adjustments; 

Fifth,  grants  to  States  for  disaster 
planning ; 

Sixth,  appointment  of  Federal  coor- 
dinating oflBcers  for  major  disaster 
areas ; 

Seventh,  temporary  shelter  for  disaster 
victims; 

Eighth,  food  stamp  program  to  be 
made  available  during  and  after  dis- 
asters ; 

Ninth,  assistance  to  individuals  un- 
employed as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster; 

Tenth,  fire  control  on  publicly  or  pri- 
vately owned  forest  or  grasslands;  and 

Eleventh,  grants  for  removal  of  debris 
from  private  lands. 

The  first  conference  session  was  held 
on  August  12,  1  day  before  Congress  re- 
cessed for  3  weeks.  Within  a  few  days 
thereafter  Hurricane  Camille  wreaked 
great  loss  of  life  and  property  upon  the 
gulf  coast  of  Mississippi  and  other  States, 
especially  Virginia.  Shortly  after  the 
Congress  reconvened  on  September  3, 
S.  2853  and  S.  2854.  bills  to  provide 
special  relief  for  the  victims  of  this  ter- 
rible catastrophe,  were  introduced  by 
Senators  Eastland.  Stennis,  Randolph, 
Allen,  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia.  Ellender.  Long.  Sparkman. 
Spong,  and  Thurmond. 

Although  these  bills  were  not  specifi- 
cally before  the  conference  for  considera- 
tion, they  further  emphasized  the  need 
for  additional  legislation  to  aid  the  many 
communities  and  thousands  of  people 
who  incurred  losses  in  this  major  dis- 
aster. 

Graphic  portrayals  of  the  destruction 
and  siiffering  were  provided  by  those 
Members  and  staff  who  visited  the  afflict- 
ed areas  to  see  on  the  scene  what  had 
happened.  In  addition  the  conferees  in- 
vited the  representatives  of  several  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies  which 
are  directly  concerned  with  relief  work 
to  report  on  their  activities  in  this  most 
recent  disaster. 


I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  really 
had  a  hearing — and  a  detailed  hearing — 
before  the  conferees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate.  This 
does  not  happen  very  often,  but  the  con- 
ferees were  really  seeking  information 
that  would  help  them.  Officials  of  the 
Offlce  of  Emergency  Preparedness;  the 
Small  Business  Administration;  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers ;  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor;  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration;  and 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion briefed  the  conferees  on  the  impact 
of  the  legislation  as  well  as  of  the  dis- 
aster. 

Although  the  conference  committee 
did  not  have  the  authority  to  consider 
all  the  proposals  for  assistance  which 
were  submitted,  it  was  able  to  include  in 
the  report  which  we  now  have  before  us 
provisions  which  the  Members  believe 
will  be  of  substantial  help. 

The  report  which  we  are  recommend- 
ing represents  an  important  milestone  in 
a  search  for  meaningful  disaster  relief 
wliich  began  more  than  4  years  ago.  A 
brief  summary  of  previous  action  may 
be  helpful  in  imderstanding  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  this  measure.  Following  a 
rasli  of  tornadoes  and  floods  in  the  Mid- 
west during  the  spring  of  1965,  nearly  40 
other  Senators  joined  me  in  introducing 
a  bill  <S.  1861)  to  provide  assistance  for 
private  citizens  and  businesses  incurring 
extensive  losses  in  major  disasters.  An 
amended  version  of  this  bill,  in  which 
several  important  sections  were  de- 
leted— deleted,  I  might  add,  by  our 
worthy  colleagues  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— was  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress and  signed  by  the  President  on 
November  6,  1966.  It  became  Public  Law 
89-769. 

Because  the  task  had  been  only  par- 
tially completed,  36  cosponsors  joined 
me  in  offering  a  second  bill,  S.  438.  on 
Januaiy  17.  1967.  After  hearings  demon- 
strated the  need  for  additional  legisla- 
tion, the  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
on  April  2.  but  no  further  action  was 
taken  during  the  90th  Congress.  Conse- 
quently, on  March  26  of  this  year  I  again 
introduced  a  third  major  disaster  relief 
bill,  S.  1685,  which  26  other  Senators 
cosix)nsored.  After  thorough  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. It  was  reported  out  with  several 
amendments  on  June  25  and  was  subse- 
quently passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  8. 

Before  examining  in  detail  specific  sec- 
tions of  the  conference  report,  let  me 
comment  briefly  on  the  primary  goals 
which  this  proposed  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  achieve  and  call  attention  to  a 
few  of  its  major  provisions. 

Our  study  of  the  problem  in  1965  con- 
vinced us  of  the  need  for  permanent  leg- 
islation which  would  help  alleviate  the 
severe  losses  Inflicted  on  people  by  major 
disasters.  Although  the  Congress  in  the 
basic  disaster  relief  law  of  1950  and  in 
subsequent  amendments  had  provided 
fairly  adequate  emergency  assistance  to 
States  and  local  communities  to  restore 
governmental  services  and  facilities, 
comparatively  little  provision  for  direct 
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assistance  to  individuals,  families  or 
businesses  had  been  made.  Moreover,  the 
common  practice  of  Congress  to  consider 
special  and  separate  relief  bills  follow- 
ing specific  disasters,  such  as  the  Alaska 
earthquake.  Northwest  floods,  or  Hurri- 
cane Betsy,  was  not  the  most  satisfactory 
or  effective  method  of  meeting  the  prob- 
lem. Such  legislation  took  6  months  or 
more  to  enact,  so  that  often  relief  was  too 
long  delayed  to  be  really  meaningful, 
when  it  was  needed  the  most. 

Thus,  our  efforts  have  been  directed 
toward  legislation  which  would  provide 
full  statutory  authority  enabling  the 
Federal  Government  to  extend  help  of  all 
kinds  to  disaster  victims  immediately 
after  a  Presidential  declaration,  with- 
out waiting  for  further  specific  congres- 
sional action. 

Two  questions  confronted  the  conferees 
at  the  outset:  The  scope  of  the  coverage 
and  the  time  period  to  be  encompassed 
in  the  legislation.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
provisions  of  the  conference  report 
should  not  be  limited  to  one  or  a  few 
States,  but  should  extend  to  any  area 
within  the  United  States  or  its  territories 
and  possessions  which  had  been  declared 
by  the  President  to  be  a  major  disaster 
area. 

The  time  factor  was  settled  by  provid- 
ing that  four  sections — 5.  8.  9,  and  13— 
which  by  their  nature  required  continu- 
ity would  be  permanent,  but  that  the 
remainder  of  the  act  would  terminate 
on  December  31.  1970.  This  decision  was 
based  on  the  intention  of  the  Members, 
as  I  said  a  moment  ago.  to  urge  that 
hearings  be  held  by  the  proper  commit- 
tees in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
within  the  next  few  months  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adopting  permanent,  compre- 
hensive disaster  assistance  legislation.  It 
was  believed  that  a  careful  scrutiny  by 
Congress  of  the  effectiveness  and  ade- 
quacy of  the  help  authorized  in  this  bill 
and  of  the  need  for  any  further  meas- 
ures should  be  made  before  some  of  Its 
provisions  were  made  permanent  law. 

Four  or  five  sections  of  the  report  de- 
serve special  mention  at  this  time.  Aid 
for  homeowners  and  businessmen  who 
have  incurred  losses  in  major  disasters 
would  be  expanded  substantially  by  sec- 
tions 6  and  7.  Interest  and  principal  pay- 
ments for  those  eligible  for  3  percent 
disaster  loans  made  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  would  be  canceled 
up  to  SI. 800  on  the  part  of  the  loan  in 
excess  of  $500. 

In  addition  the  SBA  and  FHA  would 
be  authorized  to  make  disaster  loans  to 
property  owners,  without  regard  to 
whether  the  financial  assistance  is  oth- 
erwise available  from  private  sources,  at 
an  interest  rate  equal  to  the  average  in- 
terest rate  on  all  interest-bearing  obli- 
gations of  the  United  Stales  with 
maturities  of  20  years  or  more. 

Although  such  borrowers  would  not  be 
entitled  to  the  $1,800  forgiveness  feature 
available  to  those  who  receive  3-percent 
disaster  funds,  it  would  enable  those  dis- 
aster sufferers  who  have  other  private 
credit  resources  to  obtain  loans  at  a  rate 
lower  than  that  charged  by  commercial 
institutions  but  wotild  be  at  a  minimum 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government.  More- 
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over,  the  SBA  and  FHA  would  be  au- 
thorized to  refinance  mortgages  and  Hen* 
on  homes  or  business  property  severely 
damaged  in  a  major  disaster,  with  the 
rate  of  the  loan — 3  percent  or  Govern- 
ment-average interest  rate,  whichever  it 
might  be.  depending  on  the  financial 
n-?ed  of  the  borrower. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  highly  im- 
portant matter  respecting  small  business 
disaster  loans  about  which  the  conferees 
were  unable  to  make  a  statutorj-  determi- 
nation. I  refer  to  the  administrative  limi- 
tation on  loan  amoimts  imposed  by  the 
SBA — and  this  amount  has  been  admin- 
istratively set;  it  is  not  in  the  law — 
S30.000  on  a  home;  $100,000  on  a  basl- 
ne.ss.  The  conferees  regard  these  limita- 
tions as  utterly  unrealistic  under  today's 
conditions  as  viewed  by  those  who  were 
actually  on  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 
They  should  be  removed  by  action  of  the 
SBA.  They  should  not  be  replaced  with 
any  other  dollar  limits  of  general  appli- 
cability. The  amount  of  each  loan  should 
be  determined  lndl\1dually  and  on  the 
basis  of  each  individual  case.  If  the  SBA 
does  not  itself  make  this  change,  the 
conferees  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  do  It  through  an  amendment  of 
the  law  to  be  considered  shortly. 

In  order  to  assist  persons  and  families 
whose  places  of  residence  have  become 
iminhabitable  because  of  a  major  dis- 
aster, the  President  would  be  authorized 
under  this  bill  to  provide  temporary' 
housing  through  use  of  any  dwelling  ac- 
commodations owned  by  the  United 
States  or  by  leasing  existing  dwellings, 
mobile  homes  or  other  readily  fabricated 
homes.  Rentals  could  be  established  for 
such  accommodations  which  would  take 
into  consideration  the  financial  ability 
of  the  occupants,  but  in  case  of  financial 
hardships  the  charges  could  be  com- 
promised, adjusted,  or  waived  for  a  pe- 
riod of  up  to  1  year. 

In  no  case,  however,  would  an  individ- 
ual or  family  be  required  to  spend  more 
than  25  percent  of  his  or  his  family's 
monthly  income  for  housing  expense,  in- 
cluding debt  paj-ments  on  his  destroyed 
or  damaged  home.  Such  temporary  hous- 
ing for  disaster  victims  would  be  avail- 
able only  to  those  who  had  been  certified 
by  proper  authority  that  their  accommo- 
dations had  been  destroyed  or  damaged 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  unin- 
habitable. 

In  most  disasters,  especially  those  re- 
sulting from  floods,  tornadoes  and  hurri- 
canes, large  amounts  of  debris  are  often 
deposited  on  private  property.  To  help 
bring  relief  from  this  problem,  section  14 
of  the  bill  would  authorize  the  President, 
when  he  determines  It  to  be  in  the  public 
interest,  to  make  grants  to  States  or 
political  subdivisions  for  removing  such 
debris  from  private  lands  and  waters. 
Payments  could  be  made  to  reimburse 
actual  expenses  incurred  for  such  re- 
moval, but  the  amount  would  be  only 
that  which  would  be  in  excess  of  the 
salvage  value.  If  any,  of  the  debris. 

In  times  of  disaster  it  is  clear  that 
emergency  assistance  must  be  extended 
both  rapidly  and  with  as  little  confusion 
as  possible.  In  order  to  coordinate  govern- 
mental operations  in  major  disaster 
areas,  section  9  of  the  bill  would  direct 


the  President,  as  soon  as  he  has  desig- 
nated a  major  disaster  area,  to  appoint  a 
Federal  coordinating  officer  to  be  respon- 
sible for  coordination  of  all  Federal  dis- 
aster assistance  in  that  area.  It  is  be- 
lieved this  would  help  speed  up  assistance 
and  would  reduce  delays  and  confusion 
confronting  disaster  stxfferers  who  often 
must  deal  with  a  variety  of  programs  and 
different  agencies.  Similarly,  compre- 
hensive State  disaster  plans  contem- 
plated by  the  bill  would  require  that  a 
State  coordinating  officer  would  also 
have  to  be  appointed  to  act  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Federal  coordinator. 

A  serious  problem  often  faced  by 
States  and  local  governments  has  been 
the  huge  outlay  necessitated  by  the  cost 
of  repairing  and  rebuilding  highways, 
roads,  streets,  and  bridges  damaged  or 
destroyed  in  major  disasters.  Those  high- 
ways which  are  now  within  the  Federal- 
aid  system  are  entitled  to  receive  pay- 
ments from  the  National  Grovernment 
equivalent  to  those  which  are  granted 
during  construction,  but  there  are  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  roads  in  every  State 
which  are  not  eligible  for  permanent  dis- 
aster assistance.  Often  these  are  so- 
called  farm-to-market  or  other  cotmty 
roads  which  are  so  vital  to  the  livelihood 
of  i-ural  and  small  town  residents.  The 
conference  report  includes  the  pro\1sion 
adopted  in  the  House  bill  which  would 
authorize  the  President  to  allocate  funds 
to  States  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  cost 
for  the  permanent  repair  and  recon- 
struction of  highways  not  on  the  Federal- 
aid  system  which  are  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged in  a  major  disaster. 

Finally,  let  me  call  attention  to  sec- 
tion 8.  which  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  grants  not  to  exceed  $250.- 
000  to  States  for  the  purpose  of  prepar- 
ing comprehensive  disaster  relief  plans 
and  practicable  programs  to  assist  indi- 
viduals suffering  losses  In  major  dis- 
asters. In  order  to  qualify  for  such  a 
grant,  a  State,  territory,  or  other  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  would  have  to 
agree  to  match  the  funds  made  available 
to  establish  an  agency  specially  able  to 
plan  and  administer  a  comprehensive 
rehef  program,  and  to  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident not  later  than  the  end  of  next  year 
a  State  disaster  plan.  The  President  in 
turn  would  be  authorized  to  report  and  to 
recommend  to  Congress  ways  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  could  Imple- 
ment and  help  finance  State  plans  and 
to  make  other  recommendations  on  Fed- 
eral participation  In  disaster  reUef. 

Other  sections  of  the  bill,  as  noted  in 
the  detailed  analysis  which  follows, 
would  provide  assistance  in  major  dis- 
asters for  damage  to  roads  involved  in 
existing  timber  sales  contracts,  for  re- 
moval of  fallen  or  damaged  timber  from 
privately  owned  lands,  to  give  additional 
time  for  entry  on  public  lands,  to  pro- 
vide free  food  stamps,  and  to  authorize 
assistance  to  unemployed  who  are  not 
eligible  for  imemployment  compensation 
or  private  Income  protection  Insurance. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  detailed  summary  of  each 
section  and  the  full  text  of  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  conference  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 


rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Major  Provisions  or  thi  Legislation 

HIGHWAY    REPAIRS 

Section  2  authorize!  the  I»resident  lo  allo- 
cate lunds  to  States  for  the  permanent  re- 
pair and  reconstruction  of  permanent  street, 
road  and  highway  facilities  not  on  any  F'ed- 
eral-ald  system  that  were  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged as  a  restilt  of  the  disaster  The  section 
re<julres  50''    participation  by  the  State. 

This  Is  a  new  departure  in  the  field  of 
Federal  responsibility  for  highway  repair. 
Hitherto  assistance  has  been  granted  only 
for  repair  and  reconstruction  of  Federal-aid 
highways.  Language  granting  100';:  Federal 
assistance  for  such  repairs  was  contained  in 
the  Disaster  Relief  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
In   1965. 

TIMBER    SALES    CONTRACTS 

In  Section  3  relief  would  be  provided  for 
those  timber  contractors  in  Federal  forests 
whose  contracts  were  entered  into  prior  to 
1965  so  that  adjustments  may  be  made  in 
their  contracts  to  facilitate  reconstruction 
of  timber  roads  destroyed  in  a  major  dis- 
aster 

We  have  also  provided  authority  and  guide- 
lines for  assistance  in  the  removal  of  downed 
or  damaged  timber  from  privately  owned  land 
when  such  assistance  Is  deemed  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  be  In  the  public  Interest.  However, 
the  salvage  value  of  the  timber  is  to  be 
deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  payment 
for  removal. 

ENTRY    ON    PtBLlC    LANDS 

In  Section  4  the  period  for  entry  on  to 
public  timber  lands  has  been  lengthened  in 
order  to  salvage  timber  which  Is  subject  to 
infestation  and  deterioration  because  of 
climatic  conditions. 

BUREAU    OF    RECLAMATION    OVERHEAD    COSTS 

Section  5  repeals  a  provision  of  the  Fiscal 
1967  Public  Works  Appropriation  Act  now 
requiring  that  funds  spent  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  in  connection  with  disaster 
relief  under  Public  Law  81-875  shall  be  re- 
imbursed in  full  by  the  Offlce  of  Emergency 
Planning  to  the  Bureau. 

DISASTER    RELIEF    LOANS 

Section  6  provides  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  on  3'~c  disaster  loans  to 
those  who  cannot  establish  bank  credit, 
shall,  at  the  borrower's  option,  cancel  up  to 
$1,800  of  interest,  principal  or  any  combina- 
tion thereof  on  a  disaster  loan.  SBA  also  is 
authorized  to  defer  interest  or  principal  pay- 
ments during  the  first  three  years  of  the  t^rm 
of  the  loan  regardless  of  the  borrower's  fi- 
nancial situation. 

In  addition,  in  order  to  assist  those  who 
are  severely  affected  by  a  disaster  but  who 
have  some  capability  of  assisting  their  own 
recovery  because  of  the  availability  of  pri- 
vate credit,  the  conferees  make  the  following 
recommendation:  that  the  SBA  make  loans 
for  the  repair,  rehabilitation  or  replacement 
of  lost  or  damaged  property  without  regard 
to  whether  financial  assistance  Is  otherwise 
available,  provided  that  such  a  loan  will 
carry  Interest  charges  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
cost' of  the  money  to  the  United  States.  This 
aspect  of  the  loan  program  would  therefore 
not  burden  the  Federal  Treasury.  Further, 
no  such  loan  would  be  eligible  lor  forgive- 
ness or  deferral  of  payments. 

Finally,  the  SBA  is  authorized  to  refinance 
mortgages  or  liens  outstanding  on  destroyed 
or  damaged  properties.  However,  this  Is  not 
Intended  to  permit  canceUatlon  or  deferral  if 
the  loen  being  financed  was  originally  made 
under  the  first  paragraph  of  this  section  and 
part  of  such  loan  was  already  cancelled.  This 
means  that  no  borrower  cotUd  receive  two 
cancellations  on  the  same  loan.  He  would  not 
be  barred  from  two  such  cancellations,  how- 
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ever.   If  each   resulted   from  damage   or  de- 
struction In  a  different  disaster. 

Section  7  grants  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  the  same  loan  au- 
thority as  Is  given  to  SBA  by  section  6. 

STATE     DISASTER     PLANNING 

Section  8  authorizes  a  50-50  matching 
grant  not  to  exceed  $250,000  to  any  State  for 
development  of  a  plan  for  assistance  to  Indi- 
viduals who  suffer  losses  In  a  major  disaster. 
It  requires  designation  or  creation  of  a  State 
planning  agency  and  submission  of  a  State 
plan  to  the  President  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970. 

Each  participating  State  Is  to  appoint  a 
State  coordinating  officer  to  act  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Federal  coordinating  officer  re- 
quired by  the  next  section  of  the  bill. 

Thereafter,  from  time  to  time,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  rejwrt  and  recommend 
to  Congress  programs  for  the  Federal  role  in 
implementing  and  funding  comprehensive 
disaster  relief  plans  and  activities. 

FEDERAL    COORDINATING     OFFICER 

Section  9  requires  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  Federal  coordinating  officer  immedi- 
ately upon  his  having  designated  a  major  dis- 
aster area.  This  officer  will  operate  under  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  in  the  area. 
He  will  have  responsibility  for  coordinating 
all  Federal  disaster  relief  and  assistance,  es- 
tabllsh'fleld  offices  for  rapid  and  efficient  ad- 
rnlnistratlon  of  this  assistance  and  aid  local 
officials  and  citizens  to  obtain  promptly  the 
assistance  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

SHELTER    FOR    DISASTER    VICTIMS 

Section  10  of  the  conference  substitute 
authorizes  the  President  to  provide  necessary 
shelter  for  individuals  and  families  who  are 
certified  as  having  been  displaced  from  their 
dwellings  by  a  major  disaster  and  who  are 
unable  to  find  suitable  accommodations.  The 
bill  authorizes  use  of  unoccupied  housing 
owned  by  the  United  States  or  of  unoccupied 
public  housing,  leasing  of  existing  dwellings 
or  acquisition  of  mobile  homes  or  other 
readily  fabricated  dwellings  through  leasing 
and  placing  them  on  sites  furnished  by  the 
State  or  local  government  or  by  the  owner- 
occupant,  provided  no  charge  is  made  for  the 
site. 

Rentals  for  this  emergency  shelter  will  take 
Into  consideration  the  financial  ability  of  the 
occupant,  and  may  be  adjusted  or  even 
waived  entirely  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  12 
months.  In  no  case  can  an  individual  or 
family  be  charged  a  monthly  housing  ex- 
pense (including  debt  charges  on  a  house 
destroyed  or  damaged  in  the  disaster)  in 
excess  of  one  quarter  of  the  monthly  income. 

FOOD    STAMPS    AND    SURPLUS    COMMODITIES 

Section  11  authorizes  the  President  to  dis- 
tribute food  stamp  coupons  and  surplus 
commodities  to  low-Income  households 
which  are  unable  to  purchase  adequate  nu- 
tritious food  because  of  a  major  disaster. 
The  President  will  be  able  to  use  existing 
legislation  for  so  long  as  he  deems  necessary 
and  to  take  into  account  such  factors  as  the 
consequences  of  the  disaster  upon  the  earn- 
ing power  of  the  recipients. 

ASSISTANCE    TO    UNEMPLOYED    INDIVIDUALS 

Section  12  of  the  conference  bill  recognizes 
that,  while  large  numbers  of  workers  and 
businessmen  are  covered  by  unemployment 
compensation  and  private  income  protection 
programs,  when  disaster  strikes,  especially  In 
rural  and  coastal  areas,  a  significant  nuinber 
of  individuals  find  themselves  suddenly  with 
no  means  of  stipport  The  bill  authorizes  the 
Pie=.ident  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
siuh  individuals  not  to  exceed  the  maximum 
amount  and  the  maximum  duration  of  pay- 
ments under  the  State  unemployment  com- 
jjensation  program  Any  amount  paid  to  an 
individual  w^ill  be  reduced  by  the  actual 
amount  of  unemployment  compensation  or 
private  Income  protection  received  by  him 
during  his  unemployment. 


FIRE  CONTROL 

Section  13  authorizes  the  President  to 
make  grants  and  loans  to  States  for  sup- 
pression of  any  flre  on  publicly  or  privately 
owned  forest  or  grasslands  which  threatens 
to  become  a  major  conflagration.  Tills  sec- 
tion grew  out  of  a  study  conducted  by  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  89-769,  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1966. 

DEBRIS   REMOVAL 

Section  14  provides  that  when  It  Is  deter- 
mined to  be  In  the  public  Interest  the  Pres- 
ident i*  authorized  to  make  grants  to  States 
and  localities  for  reimbursement  of  expenses 
of  removing  debris  from  privately  owned 
lands  and  waters  as  the  result  of  a  major 
disaster,  but  only  to  the  extent  such  expenses 
exceed  the  salvage  value  of  the  debris.  The 
conferees  Intend  that  a  major  consideration 
In  mailing  these  grants  shall  be  the  degree 
to  which  debris  removal  will  assist  in  the 
economic  recovery  of  the  area. 

EFFECTIVE   DATES 

Section  15  provides  that,  except  for  Sec- 
tions 5,'  8.  9  and  13  which  are  given  perma- 
nent status,  the  act  would  apply  to  any 
major  disaster  declared  by  the  President 
between  July  1.  1967  and  December  31.  1970. 

Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1969 

Section  1.  That  Congress  hereby  recognizes 
that  a  number  of  States  have  experienced 
extensive  property  loss  and  damage  as  a 
result  of  recent  major  disasters  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  hurricanes,  storms,  floods,  and 
high  waters  and  wind-driven  waters  and  that 
there  is  a  need  for  special  measures  designed 
to  aid  and  accelerate  the  efforts  of  these 
affected  States  to  reconstruct  and  rehabili- 
tate the  devastated  areas. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  is  authorized  to  allo- 
cate funds  hereafter  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  section  to  those  States  affected  by 
a  major  disaster  for  the  permanent  repair 
and  reconstruction  of  those  permanent  street, 
road,  and  highway  facilities  not  on  any  of 
the  Federal-aid  systems  which  were  destroyed 
or  dam&ged  as  a  result  of  such  a  major  dis- 
aster. No  funds  shall  be  allocated  under  this 
section  for  repair  or  reconstruction  of  such 
a  street,  road,  or  highway  facility  unless  the 
affected  State  agrees  to  pay  not  less  than  50 
per  centum  of  all  costs  of  such  repair  or 
reconstruction. 

Sec.  8.  (ai  Where  an  existing  limber  sale 
contract  between  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  a  timber 
purchaser  does  not  provide  relief  from  major 
physical  change  not  due  to  negligence  of  the 
purchaser  prior  to  approval  of  construction 
of  any  section  of  specified  road  or  other 
specified  development  facility  and,  as  a 
result  ocf  a  major  disaster  in  an  affected  State 
a  major  physical  change  results  in  additional 
construction  work  in  connection  with  such 
road  or  facility  by  such  purchaser  with  an 
estimated  cost  as  determined  by  the  appro- 
priate Secretary  (1)  of  more  than  $1,000  for 
sales  under  one  million  board  feet,  or  (2)  of 
more  than  $1  per  thotisand  board  feet  for 
sales  of  one  to  three  million  board  feet,  or 
(3)  of  more  than  $3,000  for  sales  over  three 
million  board  feet,  such  increased-constrtic- 
tion  coat  shall  be  borne  by  the  United  States. 

(b)  Where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
damages  are  so  great  that  restoration,  recon- 
struction, or  construction  is  not  practical 
under  the  cost-sharing  arrangements  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  allow  cancellation  of  the  con- 
tract  notwithstanding  provisions   therein. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized to  reduce  to  seven  days  the  mini- 
mum period  of  advance  public  notice  re- 
quired by  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  June 
4.  1897  (16  U.S.C.  476).  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  limber  from  national  forests, 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  (1) 
the  sale*  of  such  timber  will  assist  in  the  re- 


construction of  any  area  of  an  affected  State 
damaged  by  a  major  disaster,  (2)  the  sale 
of  such  timber  will  assist  In  sustaining  the 
economy  of  such  affected  swea.  or  (3)  the 
sale  of  such  timber  Is  necessary  to  salvage 
the  value  of  timber  damaged  in  such  major 
disaster  or  to  protect  undamaged  timber. 

(d)  The  President,  whenever  he  deter- 
mines It  to  be  in  the  public  Interest,  and 
acting  through  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing from  privately  owned  lands  timber  dam- 
aged as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster  and  such 
State  or  political  subdivision  Is  authorized 
upon  application,  to  make  payments  to  any 
person  for  reimbursement  of  expenses  ac- 
tually incurred  by  such  person  in  the  re- 
moval of  damaged  timber,  but  not  to  exceed 
the  amount  that  such  expenses  exceed  the 
salvage  value  of  such  timber. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  give  any  public  land  entryman 
such  additional  time  in  which  to  comply  with 
any  requirement  of  law  in  connection  with 
any  public  land  entry  for  lands  in  any  State 
affected  by  a  major  disaster  as  the  Secretary 
finds  appropriate  because  of  Interference 
with  the  entryman's  ability  to  comply  with 
such  reqtiirement  as  a  result  of  such  major 
disaster. 

Sec.  5.  The  last  paragraph  under  the  cen- 
ter heading  'Administrative  Provisions"  in 
title  II  of  the  Public  Works  Appropriation 
Act,  1967  (Public  Law  89-689),  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  6.  In  the  administration  of  the  dis- 
aster loan  program  under  section  7(b)  (I)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended  ( 15 
use.  636ib)),  in  the  case  of  property  loss 
or  damage  in  any  affected  State  resulting 
from  a  major  disaster  the  Small  Business 
Admlnisiration — 

( 1 )  to  the  extent  such  loss  or  damage  Is 
not  compensated  for  by  insurance  or  other- 
wise. (A)  shall  at  the  borrower's  option  on 
that  part  of  any  loan  in  excess  of  $500  cancel 
(1)  the  interest  due  on  the  loan,  or  (11)  the 
principal  of  the  loan,  or  (ill)  any  combina- 
tion of  such  interest  or  principal  except  that 
the  total  amount  so  canceled  shall  not  ex- 
ceed S1.80O,  and  iB)  may  defer  interest  pay- 
ments or  principal  payments,  or  both,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  on  such  loan  during  the 
first  three  years  of  the  term  of  the  loan 
without  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  borrower 
to  make  such  payments, 

(2)  may  grant  any  loan  for  the  repair,  re- 
habilitation, or  replacement  of  property 
damaged  or  destroyed,  without  regard  to 
whether  the  required  financial  assistance  is 
otherwise  available  from  private  sources,  ex- 
cept that  (A)  any  loan  made  under  author- 
ity of  thia  paragraph  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  average  annual  interest  rate 
in  all  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  maturities  of  20  years 
or  more  and  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt 
as  computed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
next  preceding  the  date  of  the  loan,  adjusted 
to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  one  per  centum, 
and  iB)  ao  part  of  any  loan  made  under  au- 
thority of  this  paragraph  shall  be  eligible 
for  cancellation  or  deferral  as  authorized  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  section. 

(3)  ma  J  in  the  case  of  the  total  destruc- 
tion or  substantial  property  damage  of  a 
home  or  business  concern  refinance  any 
mortgage  or  other  liens  outstanding  against 
the  destroyed  or  damaged  property  if  such 
financing  Is  for  the  repair,  rehabilitation,  or 
replacement  of  property  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed as'  a  result  of  such  disaster  and  any 
such  refinancing  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  7.  In  the  administration  of  the  emer- 
gency loaii  program  under  subtitle  C  of  the 
Consolidaoed  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended  i.7  U  B.C.  1961-1967) , 
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in  the  eaae  of  property  loas  or  damage  in  any 
affected  State  rmulting  from  a  major  disaster 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — 

( 1 )  to  the  extent  such  loes  or  damage  U  not 
compensated  for  by  Insurance  or  otherwise, 
(A)  shall  at  ttie  borrower's  option  on  that 
part  of  any  loan  In  excess  of  $5C~  cancel  (1) 
the  interest  due  on  the  loan,  or  (11)  the 
principal  of  the  loan,  or  (111)  any  combina- 
tion of  sucli  Interest  or  principal  except  that 
the  total  amount  so  cancelled  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $1,800.  and  (B)  may  defer  interest  pay- 
ments or  principal  payments,  or  both,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  on  such  loan  during  the 
first  three  years  of  the  term  of  the  loan  with- 
out regard  to  the  ability  of  the  borrower  to 
make  such  payments. 

(2)  may  grant  any  loan  for  the  repair,  re- 
habilitation, or  replacement  of  property  dam- 
aged or  destroyed,  without  regard  to  whether 
the  required  financial  assistance  is  otherwise 
available   from  private  sources,  except   that 

(A)  any  loan  made  under  authority  of  this 
paraigraph  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  equal 
to  the  average  annual  Interest  rate  on  all 
interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States  having  maturities  of  20  years  or  more 
and  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  as  com- 
puted at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  next  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  the  loan,  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  one  per  centum,  and 

(B)  no  part  of  any  loan  made  under  au- 
thority of  this  paragraph  shall  be  eligible  for 
cancellation  or  deferral  as  authorized  in 
paragraph   ( 1 )    of  this  section. 

(3)  may  in  the  case  of  the  total  destruc- 
tion or  substantial  property  damage  of  a 
home  or  business  concern  refinance  any 
mortgage  or  other  liens  outstanding  against 
the  destroyed  or  damaged  property  if  such 
financing  is  for  the  repair,  rehabilitation,  or 
replacement  of  property  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed as  a  result  of  such  disaster  and  any 
such  refinancing  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  8.  (al  The  President  is  authorized  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  States  in  developing 
comprehensive  plans  and  practicable  pro- 
grams for  assisting  individuals  suffering 
losses  as  the  result  of  a  major  disaster.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "State" 
includes  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  'Virgin  Is- 
lands, the  territory  of  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  not  to  exceed  $250,000  to  any  State, 
upon  application  therefor.  In  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  devel- 
oping the  plans  and  programs  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a). 

(c)  Any  State  desiring  assistance  under 
this  section  shall  designate  or  create  an 
agency  which  Is  specially  qualified  to  plan 
and  administer  such  a  disaster  relief  pro- 
gram, and  shall,  through  such  agency,  sub- 
niit  a  State  plan  to  the  President  not  later 
than  December  31,  1970,  which  shall  (1)  set 
rcrth  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  State 
program  for  assistance  to  Individuals  suffer- 
ing losses  as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster  and 
(2)  include  provision  for  the  appointment 
of  a  State  coordinating  officer  to  act  in  co- 
operation with  the  Federal  coordinating  of- 
iK-er  required  by  section  9  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  President  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary 
for  the  effective  coordination  and  adminis- 
tration of  this  section. 

(e)  Upon  the  submission  of  such  plans  the 
President  is  authorized  to  report  and  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress,  from  time  to  time, 
programs  for  the  Federal  role  in  the  imple- 
mentation and  funding  of  comprehensive 
disaster  relief  plans,  and  such  other  recom- 
mendations relating  to  the  Federal  role  In 
disaster  relief  activities  as  he  deems  war- 
ranted. 


Sac.  0.  laie  President  ahall,  Immediately 
upon  hla  designation  of  an  area  as  a  major 
disaster  area,  appoint  a  Federal  coordinat- 
ing officer  'to  operate  under  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  In  such  area.  Such 
officer  shall  be  responsible  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  all  Federal  disaster  relief  and  asslst- 
aiu;e,  shall  establish  such  field  offices  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  rapid  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  disaster  relief  pro- 
grams, and  shall  otherwise  assist  local  cit- 
izens and  public  officials  In  promptly  ob- 
taining assistance  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
provide  on  a  temporary  basis,  as  prescribed 
m  this  section,  dwelling  accommodations  for 
individuals  and  families  displaced  by  a  major 
disaster. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  provide 
such  accommodations  by  (1)  using  any  un- 
occupied housing  owned  by  the  United  States 
under  any  program  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. (2)  arranging  with  a  local  public  hous- 
ing agency  for  using  unoccupied  public  hous- 
ing units,  (3)  acquiring  existing  dwellings 
through  leasing,  or  (4)  acquiring  mobile 
homes  or  other  readily  fabricated  dwellings, 
through  leasing,  to  be  placed  on  sites  fur- 
nished by  the  State  or  local  government  or 
by  the  owner-occupant  displaced  by  the  ma- 
jor disaster,  with  no  site  charge  being  made. 
Rentals  shall  be  established  for  such  ac- 
commodations, under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  the  President  may  prescribe  and 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  3nancial 
ability  of  the  occupant.  In  cases  of  finan- 
cial hardship,  rentals  may  be  compromised, 
adjusted,  or  waived  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed twelve  months,  but  in  no  case  shall  any 
such  individual  or  family  be  required  to  In- 
cur a  monthly  housing  expense  (Including 
any  fixed  expense  relating  to  the  amortization 
of  debt  owing  on  a  house  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged m  a  major  disaster)  which  is  in  excess  of 
25  per  centum  of  the  individuals  or  family's 
monthly  income. 

(c)  Dwelling  accommodations  may  be  made 
available  under  this  section  only  to  an  in- 
dividual who,  or  family  which,  as  certified  by 
such  authority  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
President,  had  occupied  a  dwelling  as  owner 
or  tenant,  that  had  been  destroyed,  or  dam- 
aged to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  un- 
inhabitable, as  a  result  of  such  major  dis- 
aster. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Whenever,  as  the  result  of  a 
major  disaster,  the  President  determines  that 
low-Income  households  are  unable  to  pur- 
chase adequate  amounts  of  nutritious  food, 
he  Is  authorized,  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  prescribe,  to  distribute 
through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  coupon 
allotments  to  such  households  pursuant  to 
provisions  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  and 
to  make  surplus  commodities  available  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  Public 
Law  875  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  con- 
tinue through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  such  coupon  allotments  and  surplus 
commodities  available  to  such  households  for 
so  long  as  he  determines  necessary,  taking 
into  consideration  such  factcrs  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  including  the  consequences  of 
the  major  disaster  on  the  earning  power  of 
the  households  to  which  assistance  is  made 
available  under  this  section. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  amending  or  otherwise  changing 
the  provisions  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  except  as  it  relates  to  a  Presidential 
determination  regarding  availability  of  food 
stamps  in  a  major  disaster. 

Sec.  12,  The  President  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide to  any  Individual  unemployed  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  major  disaster,  such  assistance  as 
he  deems  appropriate  while  such  individvial 
is  unemployed.  Such  assist .ince  as  the  Presi- 
dent shall  provide  shall  not  exceed  the  maxl- 
mtim  amount  and  the  maximum  duration  of 


I>ayment8  under  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation program  of  the  State  In  which  the 
disaster  occurred  and  the  amount  of  asalst- 
ance  under  this  section  to  any  such  Indi- 
vidual shall  be  reduced  by  any  amount  of 
unemployment  compensation  or  of  private 
Income  protection  insurance  available  to  such 
individual  for  such  period  of  unemployment. 
Sec.  13.  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  and  loans  to  any  State  to  as- 
sist such  State  In  the  suppression  of  any  flre 
on  publicly  or  privately  owned  forest  or 
grass  lands  which  threatens  such  destruc- 
tion as  to  constitute  a  major  disaster. 

Sec  14.  The  President,  whenever  he  deter- 
mines It  to  be  In  the  public  Interest.  *nd 
acting  through  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  auiy  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
debris  deposited  on  privately  owned  lands 
and  on  or  in  privately  owned  waters  as  a 
result  of  a  major  disaster,  and  such  State 
or  political  subdivision  Is  authorized,  upon 
application,  to  make  payments  to  any  per- 
son for  reimbursement  of  expenses  actually 
incurred  by  such  person  In  the  removal  of 
such  debris,  but  not  to  exceed  the  amount 
that  such  expenses  exceed  the  salvage  value 
of  such  debris. 

Sec.  15.  (a)  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term 
"major  disaster"  means  a  major  disaster  as 
determined  by  the  President  pursuant  to  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  Federal  as- 
sistance to  States  and  local  governments  in 
major  disasters,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved September  30,  1950.  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  1855-1855g).  which  disaster  occurred 
after  June  30.  1967,  and  on  or  before  De- 
cember 31.  1970. 

(b)  This  Act.  other  than  sections  5,  8.  9. 
and  13,  shall  not  be  in  effect  after  December 
31.  1970,  except  as  it  applies  to  major  dis- 
asters occurriiag  before  such  date. 

Sec.  16.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  'ihe 
"Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1969  ". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 
That  the  title  of  the  bill  be  amended   to 
read  as  follows:  "An  Act  to  provide  additional 
assistance    for    the    reconstruction    of    areas 
damaged  by  major  disasters.'' 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  Senate  conferees  on 
H.R.  6508.  the  disaster  aid  bill.  Ho-wever. 
I  do  feel  it  appropriate  for  the  Public 
Works  Committee  as  a  whole  to  express 
its  thanks  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  our  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  diligence  and  the  effectiveness 
that  they  brought  into  the  conference 
with  the  members  of  the  House  confer- 
ence committee. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  under- 
score the  fact  that  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper  I  Joined  with  me.  and  we 
sat  in  some  of  the  sessions  of  the  confer- 
ence. We  did  this  not  simply  because  we 
wanted  to  be  present,  but  because  we 
wanted  to  have  all  those  who  were  serv- 
ing as  conferees  from  the  Senate  and  the 
House  to  know  that  in  a  sense  we  were 
representing  not  only  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  but  also  all  our  colleagues 
in  the  Senate.  It  was  not  only  to  act  on 
behalf  of  the  States  involved  in  the  most 
recent  catastrophe,  che  havoc  wrought  by 
Camille.  but  to  indicat-e  to  the  Members 
of  Congress  the  widespread  nature  of  the 
disasters  with  which  we  are  dealing  in 
this  report,  not  In  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi alone,  with  its  terrific  problems  of 
rehabilitation,  or  in  the  other  States 
involved  in  Camille. 

In  the  past   3   years,   in   the  United 
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states,  we  have  had  catastrophes,  major 
In  degrree,  that  have  swept  across  at  least 
25  States.  We  almost  forgot  about  Beu- 
lah,  in  the  State  of  Texas,  with  its  havoc, 
in  1967;  and  Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Hawaii,  Florida,  California,  Arkansas, 
North  Dakot*.,  South  Dakota,  Nevada, 
Vermont,  Wisconsin,  Colorado,  Illinois, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Kansas,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  Alabama,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia,  West  Virginia. 

I  have  enumerated  25  States;  perhaps 
others  could  be  listed.  But  by  hurricane, 
by  tornado,  and  by  flood  and  havoc  has 
been  wrought  across  America:  and  I 
think  Members  of  Congress  must  realize 
that  we  must  attempt  to  cope  with  this 
problem  in  a  long-range  manner  in  the 
future.  Ofttimes,  it  is  easy  to  come  in 
after  the  fact  and  ti-y,  through  the  appli- 
cation of  the  retroactive  provisions,  to 
take  care  of  the  disasters  that  occurred 
months,  or,  yes,  years  ago. 

I  should  emphasize,  also,  that  just 
in  the  last  year,  the  private  loss  from  dis- 
asters in  the  United  States  has  exceeded 
$355  million.  This  is  only  tlie  private 
loss — to  the  residences  and  the  businesses 
of  the  American  people.  Public  facilities 
such  asxoads,  schools,  and  hospitals  are 
not  included  in  the  almost  staggering 
figure  of  personal  loss  that  I  have  given. 

So,  we  realize  the  seriousness  of  this 
situation.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
•  Mr.  Eastland),  who  sits  before  me, 
knows,  as  do  I  and  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  are  knowledgeable  of  this 
problem  in  his  State,  that  in  one  area  95 
percent  of  all  homes  are  gone.  So.  where 
is  the  tax  base  on  which  to  build  in  order 
to  do  the  job  necessary?  Tlie  people  at 
the  local  level  of  government  are  hardy 
people  and  they  are  working  on  that  level 
with  other  agencies  of  government  in 
our  country  to  rebuild  tlieir  communi- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  high  praise  is  due  the 
conferees  on  this  bill  H.R.  6508.  They 
faced  a  most  difficult  and  unusual  task: 
how  to  reconcile  a  bill  concerned  with 
disaster  in  a  single  State,  as  passed  by 
the  House,  with  a  bill  for  a  permanent 
national  disaster  relief  program  as 
passed  by  the  Senate.  Such  a  reconcilia- 
tion has  been  achieved,  and  it  is  a  credit 
to  the  legislative  skill  and  the  willingness 
to  compromise  by  all  the  conferees  in  the 
interest  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Our  colleague.  Senator  Bayh,  who 
served  as  chairman  of  the  conference, 
is  especially  to  be  complimented  for  his 
leadership.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  Sen- 
ators Young  of  Ohio.  Spong.  Eagleton, 
and  Senators  Baker,  Dole  and  Gurney. 
Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee,  also  made  \aluable  contri- 
butions. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  agreed 
on  by  the  conference  is  not  perfect,  nor 
does  it  contain  all  the  provisions  that 
experience  has  shown  need  to  be  in- 
cluded in  truly  effective,  national  dis- 
aster relief  legislation. 

It  is  my  intention,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  to  arrange  for  further  hear- 
ings, this  year,  on  a  number  of  valuable 
suggestions  for  improving  the  Nation's 
readiness  and  capability  to  cope  with 
major    natural    catastrophes.    I    expect 


these  hearings  will  elicit  testimony  on 
such  questions  as:  first,  how  to  accelerate 
emergency  financial  aid  to  local  commu- 
nities faced  with  the  immediate  neces- 
sity of  restoring  vital  public  services  but 
stripped  of  available  funds  to  pay  for  it; 
second,  how  the  Federal  Government 
can  assist  a  local  community  whose  tax 
base  has  been  wiped  out  to  meet  upcom- 
ing interest  and  principal  payments  on 
outstanding  public  debts;  95  percent  of 
the  homes  in  one  area  of  Mississippi  are 
gone;  there  is  no  tax -base.  We  must  rec- 
ognize that  situation. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  particularly  grateful 
for  the  Senator's  willingness  to  cooperate 
in  that  given  area.  This  was  a  pait  of 
the  first  bill,  as  the  Senator  knows.  With 
his  help,  assistance  was  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  the 
bill  passed  the  Senate,  but  it  was  not 
accepted  by  the  House.  Hurricane  Camille 
again  emphasizes  the  problem. 

We  found  in  1965  and  1966  that  we 
had  been  accustomed  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  restore  public  facilities  when 
they  were  damaged,  facilities  such  as 
sewer  plants  and  water  supply.  But  when 
utility  plants  were  destroyed,  as  was  the 
case  in  one  small  community  in  Indiana, 
the  town  was  unable  to  meet  its  financial 
obligations. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  his  willing- 
ness to  help  us  to  deal  with  problems 
such  as  that,  which  are  not  covered  in 
either  of  the  bills  at  present. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  No;  we  shall  have  to 
think  of  such  payments  in  the  forth- 
coming bill. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  turn  aside 
to  say  something  I  feel  should  be  in  the 
Record,  although  perhaps  it  is  extrane- 
ous. Through  the  years  we  have  re- 
sponded to  catastrophes  that  have  be- 
fallen other  people  of  the  world.  I  think 
that  was  proper.  I  am  not  going  to  dis- 
cuss it  except  to  say  that  if  we  could  give 
the  aid  of  the  United  States  to  the  peo- 
ples of  other  countries  of  the  world  dur- 
ing catastrophes  that  have  come  to  them, 
we  certainly  can  and  we  certainly  must 
be  able  to  crank  the  machinery  into 
motion  that  will  enable  us  to  help  the 
people  of  our  own  comitiy  in  all  the 
areas  that  are  afflicted  by  natural 
disasters. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
.Senator  yield  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  like  to  keep  inter- 
rupting the  distinguished  Senator.  How- 
ever. I  do  wish  to  state  that  the  Senator 
is  precise  and  exact  in  recognizing  the 
problem.  He  has  touched  on  another  area 
that  lias  been  at  the  base  of  this  matter. 
We  have  dealt  with  disaster  problems 
as  tliey  have  occurred.  We  have  tried  to 
repair  roads,  school  buildings,  bridges, 
water  plants,  and  many  other  projects. 

But  this  bill  more  than  any  other  in 
the  histoi-y  of  our  disaster  relief  program 
gets  right  down  to  helping  the  average 
man  and  woman,  the  small  businessman, 
the  entrepreneur,  the  farmer,  the  fisher- 
man. For  the  first  time  we  have  .said,  as 
the  cimirman  has  pointed  out,  if  we  are 
going  to  provide  the  beneficence  of  this 


country  to  other  nations  we  are  going  to 
do  it  at  least  in  kind  to  those  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Senator  mentioned  the  small 
businessman.  I  want  the  Record  to  reflect 
that  when  the  hearings  I  am  discussing 
go  forward  the  able  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  'Mr.  McIntyre),  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  is  going  to  be  not  just 
listening  in  but  is  going  to  be  helpful  to 
us  as  we  attempt  to  answer  some  of 
these  questions. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  hurry  along  be- 
cause there  is  a  third  question  that  is 
going  to  be  asked.  Should  certain  legal 
requirements  and  regulations  that  may 
impede  swift  restoration  of  devastated 
areas  be  suspended  or  waived  during  the 
emergency;  and  fourth,  what  other  in- 
struments should  be  provided  in  Federal 
law  that  will  enable  us  better  to  restore 
destroyed  and  damaged  areas  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible. 

The  committee  will  welcome  proposals 
from  all  Members  of  the  Senate  con- 
cerned with  the  menace  to  life  and  prop- 
erty of  such  terrible  natural  disasters  as 
hurricanes,  tornadoes,  tidal  waves,  floods, 
landslides  and  earthquakes. 

This  is  another  major  step  which  our 
continuing  experience  with  disaster  re- 
lief has  proved  to  be  essential.  While  the 
Federal,  State,  and  private  response  to 
the  emergency  immediately  following  a 
disaster  is  well  conceived  and  directed, 
additional  work  must  be  done  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  better  to  coordinate  the 
restoration  phase  following  the  catas- 
trophe. 

We  urge  the  agencies  who  have  respon- 
sibility to  review  crrefully  their  statu- 
tory authority  and  their  administrative 
rules  and  procedures  so  that  they  may 
recommend  to  us  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  perfecting  legislation. 

Again,  I  thank  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and.  of  course.  Members  of  the  House, 
led  by  Representative  Robert  Jones  of 
Alabama,  who  have  devoted  themselves 
intelligently  to  solving  this  problem. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  assessment  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  of  the  problems  which 
the  country  faces  arising  from  major  dis- 
asters. I  believe  the  conference  report 
goes  as  far  as  it  could  go  within  the 
confines  of  the  legislation  under  con- 
sideration. On  both  sides,  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate,  efforts  were  made  to 
give  the  greatest  relief  possible. 

I  agree  with  the  chairman  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  hold  further  hearings 
and  to  design  legislation  to  meet  some  of 
the  problems  which  could  not  be  faced. 
For  example,  I  remember  the  Senator 
from  Missis.sippi  'Mr.  Stennis>  told  us 
that  most  of  the  schools  in  a  certain  area 
had  been  destroyed.  We  could  not  deal 
with  that.  Perhaps  in  the  future,  plans 
can  be  made  to  do  so.  Last  year,  I  remem- 
ber, to  show  how  we  can  be  wrong  some- 
times—at least,  I  can  be  wrong— I  voted 
against  the  bill  in  committee,  but  this 
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year  perhaps  spurred  by  the  disasters, 
and  also  the  fact  that  a  much  better  bill 
has  been  developed,  I  must  say.  I  was 
glad  to  support  and  do  what  I  can. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  in  paying  tribute  to  all 
members  of  the  committee  from  both 
parties  who  contributed  so  much  to  the 
development  of  the  legislation  as  we  dis- 
cussed it  in  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee and  also  in  the  conference. 

Special  credit,  of  course,  should  go  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  iMr.  Bayh) 
who  initiated  and  fought  for  the  bill  in 
the  Public  Works  Committee  and  through 
all  its  stages  of  development. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  <Mr. 
Randolph),  as  always,  mobilized  the 
forces  behind  tis,  to  deal  not  only  with 
the  immediate  problem  but  also  with 
problems  of  the  future.  He  is  a  great 
chairman  for  our  committee. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  'Mr. 
Spong)  ,  coming  fresh  from  the  disaster 
areas  in  Virginia,  made  a  very  important 
contribution  in  his  report  concerning  the 
problems  in  those  areas,  which  are  simi- 
lar to  other  areas  in  this  country-. 

We  were  aided  also  by  the  Senators 
from  Mississippi  '  Mr.  Eastland  and  Mr. 
Stennis)  ;  those  from  Alabama  'Sena- 
tors Sparkman  and  Allen*,  and  others 

3.fT6CtC(l 

This  act  is  a  good  start  and  will  give 
aid  to  many  people.  I  am  sure  that  we 
will  go  further  in  the  future. 

Let  me  also  pay  tribute  to  a  former 
member  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  California  'Mr.  Murphy i  who,  last 
year,  discussed  with  us  the  problems  of 
his  State.  I  think  that  most  of  his  pro- 
posals were  contained  in  the  House  bill 
which  came  to  us  in  connection  with  the 
conference. 

I  would  also  commend  the  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  on  both  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity sides  for  their  contributions  to  the 
development  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.    President,    although    I    was    not 
designated  a  member  of  the  conference 
committee  on  this  legislation,  I  did  at- 
tend and  participate  in  the  Senate-House 
conference  '  for  Senator  Baker  ) ,  on  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1969. 1  did  not  sup- 
port the  legislation  as  introduced  by  my 
colleague  from  Indiana  in  the  90th  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  because  I  had  a  number 
of  questions  about   the  sections  which 
provided    grants    for    private    property 
losses,  their  relationship  to  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of   1967.  and  the 
opposition  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to   that   proposal.   I   believed   that   the 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  had  not  adequately  deter- 
mined that  the  States  were  willing  to 
shoulder  a  portion  of  the  burden  of  this 
type  of  assistance.  These  questions  were 
substantially  answered   throughout  the 
committee's    consideration    of    Senator 
Bayh's  bill,  S.  1685,  in  this  session  of 
Congress,  and  I  was  happy  to  support  to 
its  unanimous  reporting  from  committee 
and  E>assage  by  the  Senate.  Its  goals,  to 
provide  speedy  and  comprehensive  as- 
sistance to  those  who  have  suffered  be- 
cause of  a  major  natural  disaster,  are 
without  question. 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  in  ad- 


ministertng  the  disaster  relief  program 
is  the  proliferation  of  Federal  programs 
of  assistance.  Different  agencies  and  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government 
provide   aid   to   individuals,   businesses, 
and  governments,  both  local  and  State. 
This  multitude  of  programs  creates  a 
problem  for  those  needing  assistance  be- 
cause information  about  them  may  not 
be  coordinated.  The  individual  agencies 
make  information  available  about  their 
programs,  but  the  individual  who  needs 
help  often  does  not  know  what  agency 
can  give  him  the  assistance  he  needs.  In 
order  to  meet  this  problem,  I  suggested 
an   amendment   which   I   am   glad   was 
adopted  by  the  conference.  It  appears  as 
section  9  of  the  final  version  of  the  act 
and  provides  that  immediately  upon  des- 
ignation of  an  area  as  a  major  disaster 
area,  the  President  will  appoint  a  Fed- 
eral Coordinating  Officer  to  coordinate 
"all  Federal  disaster  relief  and  assist- 
ance, establish  such  field  offices  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  rapid  and  efficient 
administration  of  Federal  disaster  relief 
programs,  and  shall  otherwise  assist  local 
citizens  and  public  officials  in  promptly 
obtaining  assistance  to  which  they  are 
entitled."  I  hope  that  the  apphcation  of 
this  provision  will  be  helpful 

Section  8(c)(2)  includes  a  similar 
provision  for  the  appointment  ol  a  State 
coordinating  officer  to  work  with  the 
Federal  one  as  part  of  the  State  effort 
in  developing  plans  for  administering 
disaster  rehef  and  the  establishment  of 
a  State  agency  to  carry  out  those  plans. 
This  provision  was  also  included  at  my 
suggestion  and  will,  taken  with  the  other, 
go  a  long  way  in  assuring  that  the 
goals  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  as 
amended  arc  more  fully  approached  in 
the  future. 

At  the  present  time  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  is  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  Hurricane  Camille  damage  in 
parts  of  Virginia  and  flooding  problems 
in  parts  of  the  Midwest  and  in  Arlandria. 
across  the  Potomac.  The  testimony  re- 
veals a  number  of  things  of  importance 
to  the  Senate  in  its  consideration  of  this 
act.  Disaster  assistance  cannot  come  too 
q-iickly  and  in  too  great  quantities  to 
those  whose  homes  and  lives  have  been 
disrupted  or  destroyed  by  rampages  of 
nature.  More  importantly,  however,  the 
hearings   have  revealed   the   need   for 
strong  action  by  local  and  State  govern- 
ments, as  well  as  Federal  consultation,  in 
protecting    people    and    resources    from 
flood  and  storm   damage   through   the 
adoption  of  sound  policies  of  land  use 
and   resource   management.   Instead   of 
applving   band-aid  like  assistance   post 
facto,  we   should  increasingly   consider 
techniques  of  prevention  before  damage 
is  created.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  is 
the  direction  in  which  we  mtist  turn  in 
our  future  consideration  of  disaster  re- 
lief.  To   a    great   extent   much   of   the 
damage  we  seek  to  relieve  in  the  passage 
of  this  act,  as  in  the  passage  of  past 
disaster  relief  acts,  was  avoidable,  had 
local   and   State   goverrunents   exercised 
their  responsibilities  in  the  land  use  and 
management  arenas. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  initially,  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Indiana   (Mr.  Bayh).  who  chaired  the 


conference.  The  report  today,  in  large 
measure,  reflects  4  years  of  work  on  the 
part  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  in  this 
particular  area  of  legislation. 

I  should  also  like  to  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Ran- 
dolph »  ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  'Mr. 
Cooper)  .  and  my  colleagues  who  partici- 
pated in  the  conference.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  this  matter  is  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  just  a  month  and  a  day  alter 
Hurricane  Camille  struck  Virginia. 

For  those  who  have  some  question 
about  the  responsiveness  of  Government 
at  this  level,  I  think  that  this  report  is 
an  example  of  where  pending  legislation 
in  conference  was  developed  in  a  mini- 
mum of  time  to  provide  a  maximum  of 
relief  to  meet  the  special  circumstances 
involved. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  provision  in  the 
report  for  the  appointment  of  Federal 
and  State  coordinators  in  time  of  major 
di^flstcrs. 

I  think  that  the  visits  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  Public  Works 
Committees  into  areas  of  Mississippi. 
Louisiana,  and  Virginia  provided  evi- 
dence of  the  need  for  this  kind  of  co- 
ordination among  Members  of  Congress, 
State,  and  Federal  officials  in  time  of  a 
national  disaster. 

The  i^ersonal  experiences  reported  to 
the  Senate  by  the  Senators  from  Missis- 
sippi 'Mr.  Eastland  and  Mr.  Stennis) 
reflect  the  need  for  this.  I  think  the  fact 
that  it  is  included  in  this  legislation  is  a 
salutarj'  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  my 
statement  on  the  report  in  terms  of  Its 
effect  upon  the  State  of  Virginia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senatok  Spong 
The  conference  report  before  the  Senate 
represents  a  start  on  the  road  to  recovery 
for  victims  of  Hurricane  Camille.  a  disaster 
which  in  Virginia  caused  109  known  death.s. 
and  resulted  in  property  damage  estimated 
by  state  ofBcials  at  $116,500,000 

The  report  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  will 
be  of  substantial  help  to  the  individuals  and 
communities  affected.  I  am  grateful  that 
Senator  Randolph,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Committee  has 
announced  that  further  hearings  will  be  held 
this  year.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  hearings  will 
result  In  the  enactment  of  permanent  legis- 
lation which  will  include  provision  for  addi- 
tional needed  relief. 

The  devastation  in  Virginia  was  brought 
on  by  torrential  rains  and  landslides  in  the 
James  River  Basin.  An  estimated  27  inches 
of  rain  fell  on  parts  of  the  Blue  Ridge  dur- 
ing a  12-hour  period  on  the  night  of  .August 
19.  The  Clifton  Porge  area  received  about  10 
inches  of  rain.  The  same  amount  was  record- 
ed downstream  at  Scottsvllle. 

As  the  waters  roared  down  the  hillsides 
into  the  basin,  they  swept  everything  before 
them.  Portv-seven  persons  are  still  missing, 
probably  burled  under  the  massive  amount 
of  trees",  rock  and  other  debris  that  remain 
as  grim  evidence  of  the  disaster. 

Some  provisions  of  the  conference  report 
are  of  special  Importance  to  Virginia  One  of 
them  authorizes  50-50  matching  funds  for 
the  reconstruction  of  non-federal  highways. 
Only  this  morning  the  Subcommittee  on 
Flood  Control-Rivers  and  Harbors  received 
testlmonv  that  175  miles  of  state-maintained 
secondary  roads  In  Virginia   were  destroyed 
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or  damaged  so  severely  by  Hurricane  Camllle 
that  they  must  be  totally  rebuilt.  One-third 
of  the  estimated  total  highway  damage  of 
919.1  million  occurred  on  roads  and  bridges 
that  are  not  on  any  federal-aid  system. 

Grants  for  debris  removal  also  will  be 
beneflcial.  Literally  tons  of  mud,  silt  and 
rock,  and  thousands  of  trees  were  deposited 
on  valuable  private  lands  by  the  force  of  the 
floods.  Houses  were  knocked  off  their  founda- 
tions and.  In  some  cases,  carried  hundreds  of 
yards  downstream.  When  the  waters  subsided 
the  structures  were  left  standing  In  the  mid- 
dle of  cornfields  and  other  farmlands.  The 
same  is  true  of  automobiles,  and  indescrib- 
able amounts  of  other  forms  of  debris.  Un- 
less these  farmlands  are  returned  to  produc- 
tive use.  tax  bases  cannot  be  restored,  and 
the  communities  involved  cannot  revlve'thelr 
economies. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  loan  forgiveness 
and  deferment  of  principal  and  interest  pay- 
ments on  certain  loans  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration; unemployment  and  Food 
Stamp  assistance  to  victims  of  major  dis- 
asters; the  appointment  of  federal  coordinat- 
ing officers  and  the  establishment  of  field  of- 
fices In  major  disaster  areas  and  temporary 
shelter  for  disaster  victims. 

The  conferees  also  are  recommending  in 
their  report  a  provision  to  allow  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  refinance  any  mort- 
gage or  other  Hens  outstanding  against  prop- 
erty destroyed  or  damaged  in  a  major 
disaster. 

It  is  the  Intent  of  the  conferees  that  the 
SBA  review  Its  present  loan  ceilings,  with  a 
view  toward  lifting  the  amounts  which  can 
be  provided  to  rehabilitate  businesses.  As 
part  of  my  preparation  for  todays  hearings 
on  the  flooding  m  the  James  River  Basin,  I 
conferred  with  people  from  Nelson.  Albe- 
marle and  Amherst  Counties.  Businessmen 
told  me  that  the  present  $100,000  ceiling  Is 
inadequate.  A  report  I  received  late  yesterday 
from  the  Richmond  Regional  Office  of  the 
SBA  coniirms  that  view.  The  SBA  Informed 
me  that  15  per  cent  of  the  businesses  who 
have  applied  as  a  consequence  of  damage 
from  Hurricane  Camllle  have  sought  loans  in 
excess  of  the  celling. 

Such  a  revision  could  be  accomplished  ad- 
ministratively. There  is  no  statutory  prohibi- 
tion against  lifting  the  ceiling.  Many  of  the 
businesses  seeking  higher  loans  are  located 
In  small  communities,  and  employ  substan- 
tial numbers  of  the  local  work  force.  It  Is 
essential  that  these  companies  be  rehabili- 
tated as  promptly  as  possible. 

There  also  is  need  for  authority  to  e.xtend 
financial  aid  to  localities  who  have  suffered 
such  devastation  that  they  cannot  meet  obli- 
gations from  local  tax  revenues.  As  Senator 
Randolph  has  pointed  out,  this  problem  will 
be  the  subject  of  hearings  this  year. 

The  report  of  the  conferees  is  an  important 
step  in  a  four-year  effort  led  by  Senator  Bayh 
to  enact  a  permanent  national  disaster  relief 
program.  He  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
tenacity.  I  am  grateful  to  him,  to  Senator 
Randolph  and  to  my  other  colleagues  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  the  Conference 
Committee  for  their  diligence  In  the  develop- 
ment of  this  report. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion, let  me  say  that  I  think  the  ex- 
perience gained  as  a  result  of  this  report, 
and  as  a  result  of  Hurricane  Camille.  will 
provide  a  foundation  upon  which  perma- 
nent legislation  might  be  enacted.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  able  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  rMr.  Ran- 
dolph) ,  has  announced  that  hearings  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  permanent 
legislation  will  take  place  at  a  time  when 
we  will  have  an  opportimity  to  review 
the  experience  under  this  measure  and  to 


assess  the  need  for  additional  types  of 
relief  for  disaster  victims. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  his 
thoughtful  remarks  directed  to  me,  as 
well  as  to  thank  the  chairman  for  his 
kind  remarks,  and  point  out  that  the 
contribution  which  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  made  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee was,  indeed,  a  great  one. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  Senator  from 
VlrRinia  and  the  two  Senators  from  Mis- 
sissippi, who  are  now  in  the  Chamber, 
were  on  the  scene  investigating  condi- 
tions, and  immediately  drafted  legisla- 
tion to  be  quickly  introduced.  Their  per- 
sistence in  pursuing  members  of  the  con- 
ference to  bring  the  legislation  into  be- 
ing, and  to  provide  meaningful  relief  for 
their  constituents,  is  an  indispensable 
part  of  this  program. 

Let  me  say  in  passing — the  Senator 
from  Virginia  raised  the  point,  and  it  is 
an  accurate  one — that  we  should  not 
overlook  the  great  contribution  made  by 
the  staffs  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tees, not  only  in  the  normal  procedure 
of  business  in  drafting  legislation  but 
also  in  helping  the  conference  by  going 
into  the  area,  as  they  did,  and  coming 
back  with  firsthand  reports  that  were 
extremely  helpful  to  us. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  very  much  for  his  graciotis 
remarks. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  1 
month  ago  yesterday  Hurricane  Camille 
assaulted  the  southern  shores  and  inland 
sections  of  America. 

Her  howling  winds  and  raging  tides 
laid  waste  our  lands  and  brought  death 
and  destruction,  privation  and  suffering 
to  countless  thousands  of  our  citizens. 

Lives  were  lost  and  other  lives  radi- 
cally changed,  businesses  disappeared 
imder  debris,  dwellings  were  demolished, 
economic  systems  smashed,  cities  and 
communities  crushed,  agriculture,  com- 
merce. Industry,  and  tourism  were 
shredded  by  winds  in  excess  of  200  miles 
per  hour;  scattered  by  tides  of  more  than 
30  feet. 

I  saw  the  havoc  wrought  by  Camille 
and  I  listened  as  our  people  attempted  to 
articulate  the  horror  which  attended  her 
and  even  after  the  passage  of  30  days  I 
find  it  difficult  to  accept  the  awesome 
extent  of  the  damage  inflicted  on  us  by 
this  terrible  catastrophe. 

However,  it  is  a  fact  that  this  disaster 
struck  at  our  States  and  in  some  sections 
left  little  behind  her  except  rubble. 

This  giant  storm  blew  away  and 
washed  away  everything  in  her  path. 
Brick  and  concrete  and  steel  were  no 
match  for  her  unprecedented  might. 

Camille  destroyed  or  damaged  every- 
thing she  touched — everything,  that  is, 
except  that  which  Is  indestructible. 

Her  tomadic  winds  and  her  walls  of 
water  failed  to  break  the  spirit  of  our 
people  and  failed  to  drown  the  compas- 
sion of  America  for  her  citizens. 

Thus,  1  month  and  1  day  after  Camille 
struck,  a  record  performance  by  any 
standard — a  splendid  effort — led  by  the 
Public  Works  Committees  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  Hovase  has  produced  a  legis- 
lative package  which,  in  my  judgment,  is 
an  exceUent  vehicle  for  the  tremendous 
recovery  task  which  confronts  us. 


This  superstorm  has  been  styled  the 
worst  natural  disaster  visited  on  the 
North  American  Continent  in  modern 
history.  Cures  for  this  calamity  necessi- 
tated the  most  sweeping  and  comprehen- 
sive disaster  relief  legislation  ever  en- 
acted. 

In  only  15  days  after  the  reconvening 
of  Congress,  our  Public  Works  Commit- 
tees met  that  stern  test. 

For  the  people  of  my  State,  and  of  all 
States  involved  in  this  tragedy.  I  com- 
mend from  my  heart  Senators,  Member.s 
of  Congress,  and  the  competent  and 
dedicated  staff  personnel  who  contrib- 
uted to  this  outstanding  achievement. 

The  tenacious  campaign  waged  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  is 
the  cornerstone  of  this  conference  re- 
port and  I  salute  Senator  Bavh  for  his 
brilliant  ser\'ice. 

I  shall  say  of  my  old  friend,  the  ac- 
complished chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  that  America  is 
fortunate  to  have  as  leader  of  that  vital 
committee  a  wise  and  compassionate 
gentleman  whose  talent  as  a  legislative 
craftsman  is  unsurpassed. 

Mr.  President,  the  far-reaching  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation  as  outlined  by 
Senator  Bayh,  Senator  Randolph  and 
Senator  Spong  are  a  credit  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  countr>',  and  certainly 
create  a  broad  foimdation  for  the 
launching  of  our  rebuilding  and  rehabili- 
tation projects. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  those 
features  which : 

Authorize  permanent  repairs  to  road- 
ways not  included  in  the  Federal-aid 
system ; 

Make  available  aid  to  combat  timber 
losses; 

Allow-  SBA  and  FHA  to  render  gener- 
ous and  meaningful  support  to  home- 
owners and  business,  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural interests,  as  well  as  victims  of 
previous  disasters  such  as  Hurricane 
Betsy; 

Provide  food  and  housing  for  our  peo- 
ple; 

FuiTiish  payments  to  those  deprived  of 
jobs  by  the  disaster  who  are  not  covered 
by  State  unemployment  compensation 
programs.  Examples  are  migrant  work- 
ers, fishermen  ruled  joint  venturers 
rather  than  employees,  and  many  who 
have  not  worked  long  enough  to  enjoy 
State  coverage ; 

Make  available  grants  to  suppress 
further  damage  from  fire  on  public  or 
private  lands ;  and 

Authorize  the  removal  of  debris  from 
privately  owned  lands  and  waters.  Be- 
yond the  great  benefits  to  the  citizen 
and  the  businessman  contained  in  this 
section  is  substantial  help  for  our 
tung  and  pecan  industries. 

The  provisions  I  have  mentioned, 
along  with  others  which  complete  the 
package,  form  a  legislative  proposal 
which  merits  our  commendation  and 
support. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  It  Is  true  that 
adoption  of  this  report  will  not  cure 
the  myriad  of  ills  which  afBict  some 
areas— nor  will  it  solve  all  of  the  painful 
problems  which  beset  those  areas.  I  sub- 
mit that  additional  legislative  reUef  is 
necessary  to  the  full  and  final  recovery 
of  the  inost  heavily  damaged  sections. 
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'  As  an  example,  for  my  own  State,  fur- 
ther steps  will  have  to  be  taken  to  sup- 
port local  governmental  entities — this  is 
a  pressing  problem  of  overriding  im- 
portance— and  other  adjustments  will 
have  to  be  made. 

Some  of  our  dlfBculties  can  and  should 
be  quickly  resolved  by  administrative  ac- 
tion. I  cite  the  present  imrealistlc  limits 
on  SBA  loans.  These  limits  were  imposed 
administratively,  and.  in  the  light  of  the 
very  strong  statement  on  this  critical 
matter  in  the  managers'  report,  I  am  con- 
fident that  actual  dollar  losses  will  be 
considered  rather  than  unrealistic  and 
unworkable  limitations.  The  same  ap- 
proach, of  course,  must  be  applied  to  ex- 
tensive losses  sustained  by  agriculture. 

Further,  President  Nixon  and  Vice 
President  Agnew  have  personally  in- 
spected the  devastation  and  have  stated 
the  administration's  desire  to  render 
maximum  assistance  to  the  rehabilitation 
mission.  The  sympathetic  and  imder- 
standing  attitude  and  pronouncements 
of  the  leaders  of  our  Nation  assure  ex- 
peditious and  effective  administrative  ac- 
tion in  all  phases  of  the  recovery  effort. 

I  would  conclude  by  offering  a  sugges- 
tion to  Chairman  Randolph,  Senator 
Bayh,  and  their  able  colleagues. 

I  submit  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
catastrophe  caused  by  Camille  and  the 
extensive  area  involved  provides  us  with  a 
great  "school"  to  teach  us  much  more 
about  the  science  of  reaction  to  and  re- 
covery from  large-scale  disasters. 

I  suggest  a  continuing  review  of  the 
process  of  the  rehabihtation  of  our  citi- 
zenry and  of  the  rebuilding  of  physical 
facilities.  I  am  persuaded  that  we  can  as- 
certain from  this  studj-  which  programs 
and  procedures  operate  swiftly  and  effec- 
tively and  which  are  in  need  of  modifi- 
cation. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  meet  here  today, 
many  thousands  of  our  citizens  are  suf- 
fering and  whole  sections  of  our  country 
are  shattered.  We  have  before  us  an  in- 
novative, imaginative,  and  comprehen- 
sive piece  of  legislation,  perfected  by  ex- 
perts, which  wUl  assist  us  in  the  great 
task  of  forming  a  promising  future  for 
all  who  have  borne  the  burden  of  disaster. 
I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  at  length.  It  cer- 
tainly warms  my  heart  and  makes  me 
feel  proud  of  my  colleagues,  as  well  as 
the  people  of  the  Nation,  to  have  such 
a  fine  response  to  the  distressing  situa- 
tion that  we  were  confronted  with,  not 
only  in  my  State,  but  in  other  areas.  I 
have  been  most  grateful  all  the  way 
through  for  the  fine  response  from  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

I  also  want  to  especially  thank  the 
staff  members.  Chairman  Randolph 
authorized  those  gentlemen  to  go  down 
to  the  gulf  coast  of  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana.  They  went  there  on  short 
notice  and  did  an  excellent  job.  We  are 
most  grateful  to  them,  as  I  am  sure  the 
Nation  is. 

I  wish  to  mention  Chairman  Randolph. 
Senator  Bayh,  Senator  Cooper,  and  Sen- 
ator Spong.  I  do  not  want  to  leave  out 
any  other  Senators.  Members  of  the 
House  conference  also  showed  the  ut- 
most consideration. 


I  refer  now  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  said.  One  county 
that  was  hit  by  this  hurricane  had  left 
just  four  schoolrooms — not  buildings, 
but  only  four  schoolrooms  In  the  entire 
county  that  were  habitable  for  classes, 
which  is  an  indication  of  the  devasUtion. 
I  have  been  interested  in  the  long-term 
financing  of  the  mimicipalities  and 
counties  whose  tax  base  was  destroyed. 
If  I  may  address  this  question  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph > .  the  Senator  said  he  would  con- 
sider legislation  that  went  to  the  matter 
of  some  rehef  In  the  form  of  help  for 
financing  outstanding  obligations.  Would 
the  Senator  contemplate  in  his  thinking 
a  bill  that  would  be  retroactive  with  re- 
spect to  those  places  where  the  dis- 
tressing situations  to  which  I  have  just 
referred  occurred? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
we  have  always  considered  retroactive 
features  applicable  in  past  disaster  legis- 
lation. As  we  go  into  a  more  pennanent 
type  of  legislation,  not  legislation  merely 
to  take  care  of  a  particular  crisis,  but  to 
lay  out  a  broad  plan  of  general  assist- 
ance, I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  the 
retroactive  feature  will  be  verj'  much  a 
matter  within  the  purview  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  subcommittee. 

Referring  to  the  four  classrooms  that 
were  all  that  were  left  in  a  particular 
county,  as  the  Senator  indicated,  I  recall 
that  former  Senator  Morse,  as  chairman 
of  our  Subcommittee  on  Education,  sev- 
eral years  ago  guided  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee  in  wTiting  a  provision  that 
authorizes  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  give  assistance  to  districts 
in  which  floods,  tornadoes,  or  hurricanes 
have  devastated  school  facilities  used  for 
primary  and  secondary  education.  That 
provision  is  contained  in  Public  Law  89- 
313,  as  amended.  So  we  have  recognized 
that  problem.  The  Senator  certainly  goes 
to  the  basic  problem  of  the  tax  base 
which  has  been  destroyed.  We  must,  and 
we  will,  of  course,  consider  the  question 
the  Senator  has  raised. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
had  no  doubt  about  his  attitude.  I  raised 
the  point  in  this  way  merely  to  give  sub- 
stance to  the  hope  of  the  people  there  of 
receiving  some  help  as  they  face  the  fu- 
tuie.  I  had  a  report  this  morning  of  peo- 
ple out  of  work  there.  They  are  eager  to 
be  on  the  move. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  and 
commend  him  highly  for  the  national 
legislation. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  I  have  thanked  him  pre- 
viously and  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  should  like  to  reiterate 
what  our  distinguished  committee  chair- 
man has  said,  that  there  is  assistance 
available  to  the  remains  of  that  four- 
room  school,  or  other  schools  that  have 
been  so  devastated;  but  the  issue  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  ad- 
dresses himself,  and  the  one  to  which 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  ad- 
dressed himself  is:  What  do  you  do  in 
those  areas  where  the  school  is  still 
standing,  but  the  tax  base  to  support 
bonds  on  the  school  is  destroyed? 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  This  is  the  area  that  we 
are  determined,  through  the  leadership 
of  our  chairman  and  the  cooperation  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  deal 
with. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  That  was  the 
basic  issue  I  raised,  not  the  school  build- 
ing itself,  but  the  devastation  with  no 
tax  base  left. 

I  am  extremely  gratified  that  we  have 
before  us  a  bill  which  will  provide  much 
needed  assistance  to  the  areas  of  our 
country  which  suffered  so  greatly  from 
Hurricane  Camille. 

I  think  that  to  have  such  a  bill  so 
quickly  after  the  occurrence  of  this  ter- 
rible storm  is  a  testimonial  to  the  dedi- 
cation and  sense  of  urgency  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  and  the  conferees.  It 
demonstrates  to  me  that  the  Congress 
has  understood,  with  clarity  and  com- 
passion, the  pitiful  conditions  that  exist 
in  the  disaster  areas,  with  the  economy 
destroyed  and  the  marks  of  death  and 
sorrow  left  indelibly  behind.  It  shows 
that  when  these  conditions  exist,  legis- 
lative action  can  be  obtained  quickly  and 
effectively.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  all 
who  have  worked  toward  providing  this 
bill  for  our  consideration.  I  ask  that  we 
act  upon  it  quiv-kly  and  afBrmatively. 
so  that  many  of  the  uncertainties  that 
face  so  many  families,  businesses,  and 
local  and  State  governments  in  these 
areas  can  be  resolved,  and  they  will  know 
what  they  can  count  on  from  the  Federal 
Government  in  their  efforts  toward  re- 
covery. 

In  my  opinion  the  bill  will  accomplish 
the  majority  of  actions  that  are  neces- 
sary. Understandably,  considering  the 
relatively  short  period  of  time  taken  by 
the  conferees  in  reaching  agreement  on 
this  emergency  action,  there  are  some 
issues  that  could  not  be  iul\y  explored 
and  resolved.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
the  financial  problems  that  are  created 
for  individuals,  business  conceiTis.  and 
political  subdivisions  in  these  incredibly 
devastated  areas.  They  constitute  the 
real  key  to  a  healthy  rebirth  of  a  normal 
way  of  life  and  a  soimd  economj-  in  ex- 
tensive portions  of  our  country.  I  will 
indicate  these  points  more  specifically 
later  in  my  remarks. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  hearings 
are  planned  to  further  examine  these 
matters,  with  a  \-iew  to  a  permanent  bill 
adaptable  to  all  future  major  disasters.  I 
vmderstand  further  that  when  such  mat- 
ters have  been  thoroughly  explored,  it 
will  be  possible  to  make  the  permanent 
legislation  retroactive  to  cover  this  dis- 
aster, and  any  others — and  I  prayerfully 
hope  that  there  are  iwne — that  may 
occur  in  the  int-erim. 

This  is  a  fine  bill,  and  an  effective  one, 
in  starting  to  do  now  what  must  be  done. 
It  recognizes  the  widespread,  cata- 
strophic damage  to  streets,  roads,  and 
highways  in  the  non-Federal-aid  system, 
and  pro"vides  matching  Federal  funds  on 
a  50-50  basis.  It  recognizes,  and  assists  in 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  milhons  of 
acres  of  damaged  timberland. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  President  to 
take  emergency  action  with  respect  to 
housing  for  shelterless  families,  and  to 
make  it  available  within  the  means  of 
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those  who  so  badly  need  It.  It  provides, 
when  needed,  a  food  program  for  low  in- 
come families,  and  appropriate  unem- 
ployment assistance.  It  provides  grants 
for  firefightlng  In  forest  conflagrations. 
It  provides  for  removal  of  debris  from 
privately  owiied  lands  and  waters,  when 
it  is  in  the  public  Interest. 

With  a  view  to  the  future,  the  bill 
would  make  matching  funds  available  for 
preparation  of  State  disaster  plans.  With 
other  existing  authorities  it  helps  in  agri- 
cultural recovery,  such  as  in  our  tung 
and  pecan  groves. 

In  the  matter  of  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration loans,  there  is  forgiveness.  In 
relatively  small  amounts,  for  those  in 
financial  difiQcultles.  Loans  are  provided 
at  the  going  interest  rate  for  Govern- 
ment money.  I  note  that  the  bill  does  not 
address  the  question  of  upper  limits  on 
the  amounts  of  loans.  I  would  hope  that 
no  arbitrary  loan  limits  will  be  estab- 
lished by  the  agencies  administratively, 
and  that  dollar-loss  figures  will  be  the 
determining  factor. 

The  bill  authorizes  SBA  and  FHA  to 
refllnftnce  any  mortgage  or  other  lien  out- 
Hstanjiing  against  the  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged property.  The  language,  however,  is 
permissive  in  nature.  It  appears  to  me 
possible  that  the  agencies  or  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  might  impose  an  adminis- 
trative constraint  on  this  action.  I  hope  it 
will  be  clear  that  it  is  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  there  not  be  imposed  in  this 
respect,  or  with  regard  to  limits  of  loans, 
any  arbitrary  administrative  actions  that 
will  prevent  the  legislation  from  being 
completely  effective  in  its  objective, 
which  is  to  promote  the  economic  recov- 
ery of  these  stricken  areas. 

My  colleagues  are  aware  that  there  are 
in  the  Camille  area  many  commimities, 
towns,  cities,  and  coimties  so  devastated 
that  the  tax  base  has  literally  been 
destroyed.  Obviously,  the  financing  of 
public  indebtedness,  by  bonds  or  other 
means,  is  in  a  critical  situation.  This  is  a 
condition  that  is  untenable  as  it  stands, 
and  it  deserves  and  must  receive  our 
earliest  consideration.  Grants  and  loans 
are  going  to  be  necessary,  and  there  must 
be  a  minimum  delay  if  we  are  to  prevent 
a  chaotic  financial  situation  at  local  levels 
of  government.  I  trust  this  problem  will 
be  thoroughly  explored,  in  hearings,  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  appropriate  legisla- 
tive relief  will  be  recommended. 

I  feel,  too,  that  further  review  will  in- 
dicate that  there  may  be  additional  meas- 
ures required  with  respect  to  educational 
facilities  and  agricultural  recovery.  The 
hearings  will,  I  am  sure,  measure  the  de- 
gree with  which  we  have  addressed  all 
of  the  problems  in  these  terribly  stricken 
areas. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  bill  will  be  a 
first,  long  step  down  the  road  of  recovery. 
It  will  leave  us  more  steps  to  be  taken, 
and  these  must  be  examined,  but  in  this 
bill,  together  with  other  existing  authori- 
ties, we  have  the  framework  for  a  recon- 
struction and  rehabilitation  plan. 

I  am  proud  and  thankful  that  we  have 
the  chance  to  do  so  much,  so  quickly,  for 
those  who  need  it  so  badly.  I  urge  your 
support  of  these  necessary  and  construc- 
tive measures. 
Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  do  not  care  to  take 


further  time  of  the  Senate,  except  to  say 
again,  we  thank  you  all,  not  only  for 
what  you  have  done  to  meet  this  emer- 
gency, but  in  behalf  of  the  pending  meas- 
ure, which  is  nationwide  legislation. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  I  know 
Is    vitally    interested    in    this    matter. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  everything  that  has 
been  said  here  by  the  two  able  Senators 
from  Mississippi.  I  am  proud  to  join  them 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure. 

I  have  always  felt  that  Louisiana  has 
had  more  than  two  Senators.  We  have 
had  some  wonderful  friends  from  Mis- 
sissippi with  whom  we  have  shared  many 
common  interests.  We  have  had  to  fight 
from  time  to  time,  over  who  owned  the 
shrimp  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  where 
the  boundary  line  between  our  States 
was;  but  other  than  that,  there  has  been 
no  quarrel  whatsoever  between  our  two 
States.  Mississippi  has  helped  our  State 
when  relief  was  needed,  and  we  have 
tried  to  be  an  equally  good  neighbor. 

But  I  believe  both  our  States  have  an- 
other Senator  in  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  <Mr.  Randolph).  He  has 
visited  us  from  time  to  time,  looked  at 
our  problems,  and  treated  us  fairly.  In 
fact,  he  has  gone  the  extra  mile.  If  he  is 
half  as  good  a  Senator  for  West  Vir- 
ginia—and I  suspect  he  is;  I  suspect  he  is 
at  least  five  times  as  good  a  Senator  for 
West  Virginia  as  he  is  for  us — then  he 
has  10  or  20  Senators  he  can  coimt  on  to 
help  West  Virginia  any  time  that  is 
needed.  And  I  am  sure  the  same  is  true 
for  his  colleague  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd). 

We  all  suffered  great  devastation  in 
the  recent  disaster.  Mississippi  was  hit 
the  hardest.  The  time  before,  it  was  Lou- 
isiana which  was  hit  the  hardest,  with 
Hurricane  Betsy.  Much  of  what  we  are 
accomplishing  in  this  fine  legislation  had 
a  precedent  in  the  Betsy  bill,  as  we 
called  it  at  that  time.  At  that  time  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee gave  us  all  the  help  that  could  be 
asked  of  anyone.  So  I  think  the  entire 
Nation  is  fortunate  to  have  this  distin- 
guished committee  chairman  to  consider 
the  plight  of  stiffering  people  and  de- 
pressed areas,  and  to  provide  the  sort 
of  generous  help  that  has  been  accorded 
here. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh) 
has  given  much  thought  to  this  matter. 
He  has  worked  diligently,  and  tried  to 
provide  legislation  that  would  take  care 
of  this  sort  of  disasters  when  they  occur. 
I  think,  meritorious  as  his  efforts  are, 
that  he  will  find  some  of  these  things 
you  cannot  anticipate,  but  that  you  must, 
from  time  to  time,  tailor  the  bill  to  the 
facts.  But  I  applaud  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  for  his  efforts  to  try  to  see  that 
legislation  will  be  available  for  all  dis- 
asters. Certainly  on  any  occasion  such 
as  this,  there  is  every  reason  to  see  that 
the  victims  of  the  disaster  should  be 
given  some  help.  We  in  Louisiana  appre- 
ciate every  bit  of  help  given  to  us,  and 
we  appreciate  the  thoughtful  way  in 
which  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 


and  evftry  member  of  It.  have  tried  to 
provide  here  a  bill  to  help  the  victims 
iJi  all  disaster  areas. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  am  sure  that  the  ap- 
preciation for  the  efforts  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  its  chairman  Is  nationwide 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  obtained  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  briefly  to  my  colleague  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Spong)  . 

Mr.  3PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  at  this  time.  In  order  that  we  might 
further  develop  the  legislative  history  of 
the  report,  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
chairman  of  the  conferees,  if  I  may  have 
his  attetitlon. 

I  ask  him,  in  section  14  of  the  report, 
do  the  conferees  intend  debris  removal 
grants  to  include,  for  example,  such 
things  as  trees,  houses,  outbuildings, 
automobiles,  mud,  silt,  rocks,  boulders, 
household  effects,  and  dead  animals? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes,  they  do;  and  we  might 
add  to  that  such  items  as  ships  and 
other  instruments  of  normal  navigation 
and  industry  that  would  be  in  the  area. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Would  it  include 
boats,  launches,  barges,  and  litter  on  the 
beaches,  lakes,  and  bayous? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes,  it  would.  We  have 
some  rather  interesting  testimony  as  to 
what  would  be  considered  as  debris,  for 
which  prior  to  this  time  no  assistance 
to  private  property  owners  was  available. 

We  have  foimd  a  farmer  faced  with 
clearing  his  neighbor's  barn  from  out 
of  the  middle  of  his  wheat  field.  The 
same  could  be  said  for  a  fishing  launch 
foimd  on  the  front  porch  of  a  rest  home 
in  one  of  the  Senator's  areas.  We  intend 
for  a  broad  interpretation  to  be  placed 
on  what  constitutes  debris. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  and  I  thank  my  senior  colleague 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  commend  the  committee  which  de- 
veloped the  pending  legislation. 

Exp>erts  report  that  Hurricane  Camille 
is  probably  the  strongest  storm  to  strike 
the  mainland  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  wake  of  her  winds  and  fioods.  thou- 
sands of  people  from  the  gulf  coast  to 
my  home  State  of  Virginia,  are  begin- 
ning a  long,  slow  road  back  to  a  normal 
existence. 

When  a  natural  disaster  occurs,  it 
places  an  unbearable  financial  burden 
on  the  individual  victim,  and  on  the  lo- 
calities which  have  been  hit.  It  is  only 
proper  that  all  Americans  acting  through 
their  elected  representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress should  share  in  the  relief  of  a  na- 
tional disaster. 

In  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Lou- 
isiana alone.  200  persons  lost  their  lives 
and  some  200.000  were  left  homeless. 
Damage  estimates  in  those  two  States 
approximated  SI  billion. 

The  State  of  Virginia  escaped  the  full 
force  of  Hurricane  Camille.  She  did  not. 
however,  escape  the  rains  which  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  hurricane.  On  Tues- 
day, August  19,  it  is  estimated  that  27 
inches  of  rain  fell  in  one  8-hour  period. 
This  rain  caused  the  worst  flood  in  Vir- 
ginia's history. 

I  personally  visited  the  areas  hardest 
hit  by  the  flood.  I  followed  by  helicopter 


the  devastation  left  In  the  path  of  the 
flood  waters  down  the  T>e  and  Rockflsh 
Rivers. 

I  was  accompanied  by  top  officials  or 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Management, 
and  I  was  very  much  impressed  by  their 
effective  work,  and  how  quickly  they 
moved  in  to  be  helpful  to  the  people  of 
the  stricken  localities. 

Nelson  and  Rockbridge  Counties  were 
two  of  the  hardest  hit.  These  are  small 
counties.  Nelson  with  a  population  of 
13,000  and  Rockbridge  with  24,000. 

The  damage  to  private  property  in 
these  two  counties  alone  was  over  $67 
million.  This  accounts  for  more  than 
half  of  the  total  damage  to  private 
property  in  the  entire  State. 

I  emphasize  that  these  are  two  small 
rural  coimties,  and  it  has  been  a  terrible 
ordeal  for  the  people  in  those  areas. 

The  total  value  of  property  damaged 
In  Virginia — private  and  pubUc  property 
such  as  roads  and  bridges — is  estimated 
to  be  in  excess  of  $150  million. 

It  Is  easy  to  add  up  the  dollar  value 
of  property  damaged,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  place  a  value  on  the  lives  that  were 
lost.  The  latest  count  shows  109  people 
have  died  and  44  are  still  missing. 

The  initial  response  to  the  emergency 
created  by  Hurricane  Camille  is  testi- 
mony to  the  way  Americans  react  when 
their  fellow  citizens  are  in  need.  I  found 
it  encouraging  to  see  private  companies 
lowering  their  prices  to  ease  the  initial 
burden  of  rebuilding.  It  is  this  sort  of 
private  initiative  that  reaffirms  my  faith 
in  the  American  spirit. 

But  no  amount  of  private  initiative  can 
provide  the  necessary  rehef  to  the  disas- 
ter victims.  Entire  towns  have  been 
washed  away.  People  are  homeless.  Faced 
with  this  situation,  people  rightly  turn 
to  their  government  for  help. 

Once  the  President  declared  the  State 
a  major  disaster  area,  the  full  effect  of 
the  Federal  Government  could  be  felt. 
On  the  day  of  this  declaration.  HEW 
opened  a  disaster  hospital  unit.  HUD  re- 
sponded to  requests  for  temporary  hous- 
ing, the  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
vided enough  food  for  4.000  people  and 
Small  Business  Administration  Field  rep- 
resentatives helped  victims  apply  for 
emergency  loans  and  established  five 
emergency  loan  ofaces  in  the  disaster 
areas.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Im- 
mediately started  to  clear  vital  trans- 
portation routes. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  The 
difficult  task  of  i-ebuilding  lies  ahead.  It 
will  not  be  accomplished  in  a  matter  of 
days,  weeks,  or  even  months.  Many  fam- 
ilies will  need  assistance  to  survive 
through  the  winter  months. 

The  long-range  recovery  will  require  a 
great  deal  of  individual  sacrifice.  Special 
relief  funds  have  already  been  estab- 
lished in  many  counties. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  cosponsored  leg- 
islation with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  iMr.  East- 
land), and  another  set  of  legislation  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis). 
that  would  provide  specific  relief  to  vic- 
tims of  Hui-ricane  Camille.  There  is  a 
definite  need  for  legislation  to  give  relief 
to  these  people.  I  support  the  pending 
general  disaster  relief  bill. 
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There  is  a  need  for  general  disaster 
relief  legislation.  It  is  Impossible  to  pre- 
dict natural  disasters  and,  often,  specific 
legislation  comes  too  late. 

An  example  of  the  swiftness  and 
devastation  with  which  flooding  can 
come  was  afforded  recently  in  northern 
Virginia.  Three  times  this  summer — on 
July  22,  July  28.  and  August  2 — the  area 
around  Four  Mile  Run  was  flooded  as  a 
result  of  heavy  rains. 

Although  these  floods  were  dwarfed  by 
the  extensive  damage  caused  by  the 
storm  on  the  fringe  of  Hurricane 
Camille,  the  damage  in  northern  Vir- 
ginia was  considerable.  Preliminarj-  esti- 
mates indicated  losses  of  about  $3.5 
million. 

I  visited  the  Arlandria  area,  one  of  the 
hardest  hit  in  the  Four  Mile  Run  floods, 
shortly  after  the  most  recent  damage 
was  incurred.  It  was  obvious  that  im- 
mediate relief  was  needed,  and  equally 
obvious  that  the  flooding  had  caught 
residents  and  businessmen  unaware. 

Four  Mile  Run  presents  a  complex 
flood  control  problem.  It  also  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  need  for  general  dis- 
aster relief  legislation  and  for  flood  in- 
surance which  would  ease  the  burden  of 
those  hit  by  unpredictable  floods. 

While  we  cannot  predict  .-rpecific  dis- 
asters, we  can  anticipate  that  natural 
disasters  will  occur,  and  if  general  dis- 
aster relief  legislation  is  passed,  then 
Federal  agencies  will  know  that  they  can 
act  with  some  authority  and  that  their 
programs  will  be  supported  with  the 
necessary  appropriations.  General  legis- 
lation will  help  remove  some  of  the  con- 
fusion which  arises  in  an  emergency 
situation. 

I  carmot  say  that  the  present  relief 
legislation  is  perfect,  but  I  can  say  that 
it  goes  in  the  right  direction. 

I  commend  the  committee  which  de- 
veloped the  pending  legislation  and  spe- 
cifically its  distinguished  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph ) ,  and  my  colleague  from  Virginia 
(Mr.SPONG). 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  a  question  or  two 
to  make  legislative  history. 

Is  it  correct  that  liberalized  SBA  loan 
procedures  would  definitely  be  extended 
to  agriculture  through  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  is  correct.  I 
appreciate,  of  course,  the  opportunity  to 
answer  any  questions  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  ad- 
dresses to  me. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Is  it  correct  that  SBA 
forgiveness  provisions  are  extended  to 
include  victims  of  Betsy? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  is  correct.  The 
wording  of  this  matter  was  so  difficult  to 
naU  down  officially  that  we  tried  to  put 
it  in  the  manager's  report. 

In  my  report  and  the  report  of  Rep- 
resentative Jones  the  intention  is  to  pro- 
vide $1,800  forgiveness  provision  for  each 
disaster. 

Thus  someone  who  was  affected  by  the 
disaster  involved  in  Betsy  and  received 
81,800  forgiveness  of  his  loan  would  also 
receive  another  $1,800  forgiveness  if  he 
were  affected  further  in  the  Camille  dis- 
aster. 


I  want  to  make  it  specifically  clear  that 
the  intention  was  to  provide  $1,800  per 
disaster,  but  not  to  permit  two  $1,800 
writeoffs  under  various  sections  of  the 
bill — only  one. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Is  it  correct  that  un- 
employment provisions  can  be  made  for 
persons  such  as  fishermen  who  have  been 
classified  as  joint  venturers  rather  than 
employees? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Tlie  Senator  is  correct. 
Tlie  President  is  also  given  authority  to 
reassess  those  who  should  be  qualified 
for  food  stamps  and  to  take  into  consid- 
eration—I think  is  the  exact  wording- 
the  impact  of  the  disaster  on  the  Income 
and  earning  capability  of  the  prospective 
recipient. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Is  there  any  money 
limitations  on  the  assistance  made  avail- 
able on  a  50-50  basis  to  affect  permanent 
repairs  on  roadways  not  included  in  the 
Federal  aid  system? 

Mr.  BAYH.  There  is  not. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  one  of 
the  conferees  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  Public  Works  Committee  in  sup- 
porting the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
6508. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  for  me.  a  junior 
Member  of  the  Senate,  to  work  with 
Members  of  the  House  and  Members  of 
the  Senate  in  drafting  this  legislation. 

To  the  Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
Bavh  > ,  the  originator  of  this  legislation, 
let  me  state  that  I  appreciate  his  toler- 
ance and  understanding. 

Tliere  are  five  new  members  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  we  raised  some  questions  earlier  this 
year  about  the  effect  of  the  legislation. 
in  tribute  to  our  chairman.  I  point  out 
that  he  was  kind  enough  a  that  time  to 
explain  the  matter  ver>-  carefully  to  each 
of  us.  And  as  a  result  of  our  discussion, 
we  have  clarified  certain  provisions  about 
which  objections  had  been  raised. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  when  disaster 
strikes,  it  brings  a  great  hardship  to 
many  individuals.  We  had  testimony  to 
this  effect  today  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  Senators  from  Mississippi,  the 
Senators  from  Virginia,  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

I  had  some  reservations  about  the  ori- 
ginal Senate  bill.  Specifically.  I  think 
they  were  with  respect  to  sections  5,  6. 
and  7.  However,  they  have  been  clarified 
and  modified,  not  only  on  the  Senate  side 
but  also  in  the  Senate-House  conference 
So,  I  believe  that  any  objections  I  had 
have  been  removed. 

This  legislation  will  hopefully  correlate 
all  the  Federal  law  on  emergency  assist- 
ance. And  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
because  Kansas  is  one  of  the  States  men- 
tioned by  our  chairman,  that  the  State- 
Federal  coordinating  officer  ■will  make  it 
possible  for  individuals  and  public  offi- 
cials to  be  promptly  made  aware  of  their 
responsibilities  and  the  assistance  an  in- 
jured party  is  entitled  to. 

There  have  unquestionably  been  many 
leaders  working  for  the  passage  of  this 
legislation.  I  refer  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  'Mr.  MtrnPHT'. 
who  has  been  deeply  interested  in  bring- 
ing reUef  to  California.  In  fact,  he  intro- 
duced S.  993  one  of  the  earlier  bills  this 
year  with  reference  to  the  California 
disaster  late  last  year  and  early  this  year. 
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At  any  rate,  the  provisions  of  that  bill 
by  and  large  are  incorporated  in  the 
Senate-House   version. 

This  bill  was  also  supported,  I  might 
add,  by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cr.anstoni,  who  is 
now  in  the  Chamber. 

I  think  the  important  thing  here,  as  I 
view  it,  is  the  fact  as  pointed  out  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Sponc)  that 
we  are  a  responsive  body  and  that  within 
30  days  after  the  Camilla  disaster  the 
Senate-House  conferees — who  were  rath- 
er far  apart  when  we  recessed  last 
month — were  able  to  get  together  and 
work  out  some  very  major  differences 
and  were  able  to  compromise  these  dif- 
ferences and  bring  the  bill  to  function  in 
a  matter  of  days. 

There  are  several  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  require  further  study.  However, 
these  provisions  of  the  bill  will  expire 
on  December  31,  1970,  giving  us  an  op- 
portunity to  hold  hearings  next  year  on 
their  effectiveness. 

As  indicated  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  other  Senators,  we  will 
have  more  hearings  and  more  studies  and 
more.oomprehensive  planning.  However, 
at  les«t-this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

I  would  state  again  to  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  he  deserves 
much  of  the  credit. 

I  am  happy  as  a  freshman  Member  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  committee  to  have 
had  some  small  part  in  bringing  about 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
for  his  cooperation.  I  express  also  my 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  GuRNEY )  who  is  at  this  moment  the 
Presiding  OflBcer.  who  served  on  the  con- 
ference committee,  and  particularly  in 
that  initial  meeting  with  our  illustrious 
counterparts  in  the  House,  they  were  in- 
strumental in  insisting  that  we  give  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  a  nationwide  bill 
of  significantly  long  duration  and  not 
confine  our  effort  to  one  specific  area  of 
a  disaster  that  has  already  happened. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  cooperation 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee,  I  think 
it  is  interesting  to  point  out  that  we  could 
have  cleared  the  House  bill  which  dealt 
with  California  and  then  recessed.  In 
that  event,  in  less  than  a  week  we  would 
have  been  confronted  with  the  Camille 
disaster  that  did  damage  to  the  extent  of 
approximately  $114  billion  in  a  State  that 
would  not  have  been  covered  by  that  bill. 

I  am  particularly  appreciative  of  the 
assistance  rendered  by  Senators  in  com- 
ing back  and  after  the  recess,  in  a  fine 
spirit  of  cooperation  among  all  members 
of  the  conference  committee,  coming 
up  with  what  I  think  will  be  landmark 
legislation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood 
Control-Rivers  and  Harbors,  I  wish  to 
join  the  chairman  of  the  full  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  in 
praising  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
Senate  and  House  conferees  on  this  dis- 


aster relief  bill.  They  have  labored  well 
and  hard.  I  am  naturally  pleased  that 
many  of  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  of  direct  benefit  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ohio  who  also  have  suffered  se- 
vere storm   damage  in  recent  months. 

I  agree  there  is  still  much  for  us  to 
do  in  strengthening  the  national  dis- 
aster reUef  program,  and  I  pledge  my 
continued  supoprt  of  efforts  to  bring  that 
about. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

REPonr  ON  Support  Costs  for  Vietnam.  Laos, 
AND  Thailand 
A  latter  from  tlie  Depxity  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  con- 
fidential report  on  support  costs  for  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Thailand  (with  an  accompanying 
report) :  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

REPoitrs  ON  Purchases  and  Sales  of  Gold 
AND  State  of  U.S.  Gold  Stock  and  Report 
ON  International  Monetary  Fund  Dis- 
cussions 

A  latter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  for  the  Information  of  tiie 
Senate,  two  semiannual  reports  on  (1)  U.S. 
purchases  and  sales  of  gold  and  the  state  of 
the  U.S.  gold  stock;  and  (2)  International 
Monetary  Fund  discussions  on  the  evolution 
of  the  international  monetary  system,  for  the 
period  January  31-June  30,  1969  (with  ac- 
companying reports);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  secret  report  on  review  of  assistance 
to  Lacs  as  administered  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  (With  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  purstiant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  effectiveness  and  ad- 
ministrative efficiency  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  Program  under  title  IB  of  the 
Economic  Opporttmlty  Act  of  1964,  Los  An- 
geles County.  California,  Department  of 
Labor,  dated  September  17,  1969;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
without  amendment : 

S.  55.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonard  N. 
Rogers,  John  P.  Corcoran,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
(Ethel  J.)  Penslnger,  Marlon  M.  Lee,  and 
Arthur  N.  Lee  (Rept.  No.  91-415). 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amendments: 

S.  358.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
.Adjustment  Act  of  1938  with  respect  to  wheat 
I  Rept.  No.  81-417): 

S.  1181.  A  bin  to  enable  potato  growers  to 
finance  a  nationally  coordinated  research 
and  promotion  program  to  improve  their 
competitive  position  and  expand  their  mar- 
kets for  potatoes  by  increasing  consumer  ac- 
ceptance of  such  potatoes  and  potato  prod- 
ucts and  by  Improving  the  quality  of  pota- 
toes   and    potato    products    that    are    made 


available  to  the  consumer  (Rept.  No.  91-416) ; 
and 

S.  2214  A  bill  to  amend  section  602(c)  (2) 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937.  as  amended  (Rept.  No.  91-418). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, with  amendments: 

H.R.  12781.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rep; 
No   91-420) 


TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OF  RURAL 
HOUSING  PRCXJRAMS  AND  FED- 
ERAL HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION 
INSURANCE  AUTHORITY— RE- 

PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE  >S.  REPT 
NO.  91-419  > 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  I  report  favorably  an  original 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  152)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  temporary  extension  of  rural 
housing  programs  and  Federal  Housing 
Administration  insurance  authority,  and 
to  extend  the  period  during  which  the 
Secretar>'  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment may  establish  maximum  in- 
terest rates  on  insured  loans,  and  I 
submit  a  report  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  joint  resolu- 
tion will  be  placed  on  the  calendar,  and 
the  report  will  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SP.ARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

A.  Sydney  Herlong.  of  Florida,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

William  H.  Quealy.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED    OR    REPORTED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  imani- 
mous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred or  placed  on  the  calendar,  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON : 

S.  2918.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  S. 
Cervantes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GOODELL : 

S.  2919.  A  bin  to  assist  State  and  local 
criminal  Justice  systems  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  criminal  and  youth  offenders,  and  the 
prevention  of  Juvenile  delinquency  and 
criminal  recidivism,  by  providing  for  Innova- 
tive programs  of  \x>cational  training,  job 
placement,  counseling,  correctional  educa- 
tion services,  corrections  systems  manpower 
acquisition,  the  establishment  of  regional 
Crime  and  Delinquency  Centers,  a  national 
criminal  Justice  professions  recruitment  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes ;  and 

S.  2920.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bail  Reform 
Act  of  1966  to  authorize  consideration  of 
danger  to  the  conununlty  in  setting  condi- 
tions of  release,  to  provide  for  pretrial  deten- 
tion of  dangerous  ptersons.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gooiwll  when  he  In- 
troduced the  blll«  appear  earlier  In  the 
RECORD  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    GOODELL    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Gravel.  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr. 
Inottte,  Mr.  Javtts,  Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr. 
Mn-Lxm.  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr.  Pe«ct)  : 
S.  2921.  A  bin  to  assist  State  and  municipal 
governments    and    nonprofit,    private    orga- 
nizations in  providing  for  the  development  of 
programs  and  the  construcUon,  maintenance, 
operaUon    and   staffing   of    facilities   for   the 
prevention,  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
drug  addicts,  and  In  reducing  the  incidence 
of  crime  and  delinquency  related  to  narcotic 
drug  addiction  and  drug  abuse,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Oommlttee   on   Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Goodell  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  earlier  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.  2922.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise,  clarify,  and  extend 
the  provisions  relating  to  court  leave  for  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

Bv  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
S.  2923.   A  bill   for  the   relief  of  Dlmitrlos 
Tzaras;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  TYDINGS: 
S.   2924.   A   bill   to   Improve    judicial   ma- 
chinery by  amending  provisions  of  law  per- 
taining to  jurisdiction  of  the  district  courts 
and   for  other  purposes;    to   the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.  2925.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Alexander 
Means;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McINTYRE : 
S.  2926.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nunzlante 
Leo;  and 

S.  2927.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni  Del 
Lucia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  GRAVEL: 
S.  2928.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Act  of  1962  to  permit  State 
ownership  of  satellite  terminal  stations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gravel  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 
S.  2929.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  in- 
terstate  facilities,   including   the   malls,   for 
the   transportation   of   certain   materials   to 
minors:  and 

S.  2930.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  use  of  inter- 
state faculties,  including  the  malls,  for  the 
transportation   of   salacious    advertising;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON : 
S.J.  Res.  151.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
period  October  6.  1969,  through  October  10, 
1969.    as   "American   Indian   Week";    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.J.  Res.  152.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  extension  of  rural  housing 
programs  and  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion   insurance  authority,  and  to  extend  the 
period  during  which  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  may  establish 
maximum  Interest   rates  on  Insured   loans; 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when  he 
reported  to  Joint  resolution  appear  earlier 
In  the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) _^^_^__^_^ 

S  292a— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS SATELLITE  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  on  sev- 
eral recent  occasions  I  have  discussed  be- 
fore this  body  the  importance  of  using 
new  technology  to  solve  some  of  the 


monumental  development  problems  re- 
lated to  Alaska.  In  particular,  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  immediate  need  to  bring  mod- 
em educational  and  cultural  techniques 
into  the  truly  isolated  commimities  of 
Alaska.  The  only  economically  feasible 
way  to  do  this  is  via  satellite.  This  is  a 
proven  method  of  effective  and  reliable 
communications. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
pointed  out  the  need  for  both.  I  repeat, 
both  types  of  commimications — educa- 
tional and  cultural  programing  in  all 
forms,  such  as  radio  and  television.  While 
public  and  commercial  communications 
use  similar  techniques,  the  commercial 
methods  must  meet  traditional  profit 
criteria.  On  the  other  hand,  the  educa- 
tional and  cultural  networks  need  not, 
and  cannot,  and  should  not,  meet  profit 
criteria. 

The  problem  of  generalized  public 
communications  is  not  unique  to  Alaska. 
A  number  of  our  States  could  benefit 
from  the  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing today.  Educational  and  cultural  or- 
ganizations in  ever>'  one  of  our  50  States 
will  benefit  from  this  legislation. 

My  legislation  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Commimications  Satellite  Act  of  1962.  I 
propose  that  each  State  of  this  Union 
have  the  right  to  own  or  participate  in 
the  ownership  of  groimd  stations.  There 
are  cost  savings  factors  to  the  States,  to 
educational  institutions,  and  to  cultural 
public    organizations    that    cannot    be 
ignored  if  the  general  puMic  is  to  effec- 
tively enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  costly  but 
worthwhile  research  In  space  technology. 
Further,  and  extremely  fundamental, 
is   the   right   of    che   States   to   acquire 
satelUte  services  for  education  and  cul- 
ture without  being  forced  to  go  through 
a  wholesaler.  I  stress  that  this  provision 
in  no  way  is  to  lessen  or  modify  provi- 
sions related  to  tills  type  of  service  in 
other  recent  acts  of  Congress.  But  it  is 
extremely   important,   in   my   view,   to 
affirm  this  fundamental  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  benefit  directly  from  research  paid 
for  by  pubUc  funds,  in  the  domain  of 
satellite  communications. 

A  number  of  recent  acts  of  Congress, 
such  as  those  creating  the  Networks  for 
Knowledge,  and  the  Lister  Hill  National 
Center  for  Biomedical  Communications, 
will  benefit  directly  from  my  amendment. 
The  two  acts  above  give  precedence  to 
my  legislation  today. 

The  era  of  satellite  communications 
has  been  stymied,  let  me  qualify  this  to 
say.  has  been  perverted  by  traditional 
use'of  formulas  predicated  on  the  amor- 
tization of  terrestrial  or  submarine 
methods  of  transmission  and  distribu- 
tion. Tills  issue  is  complex. 

But  let  us  at  least  allow  our  educa- 
tional institutions  to  benefit  now  from 
this  American  technology.  No  American 
school  should  go  without  the  means  to 
reach  other  banks  of  knowledge  because 
of  outdated  standards  or  because  of  cor- 
porate in-fighting. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  aims  at 
only  this  issue.  My  first  consideration  is 
to  allow  educational  and  public  cultural 
communications  using  satellites.  Second. 
I  propose  that  the  participants  be  al- 
lowed to  choose  their  most  economical 
local  solution  related  to  ownership  of 


stations  for  educational  and  cultural  ap- 
pUcations.  We  must  remove  the  barriers 
to  scholarly  and  formative  exchanges 
between  similar  institutions  located  in 
several  States  if  we  hof)e  to  avoid  each 
State  duplicating  another's  scarce  edu- 
cational dollars. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. ,     ^ 

Tlie  bill  'S.  2928)  to  amend  the  Com- 
mimications Satellite  Act  of  1962  to  per- 
mit State  ownership  of  satellite  terminal 
stations,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gravel,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    2656 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
California  «Mr.  Cranston  •,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Ti-DiNGS)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill  iS.  2656'  to  establish  a  Mass 
Transit  Tmist  Fund. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2667 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  <Mr.  Jordan  ».  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2667,  to  provide  additional 
penalties  for  the  use  of  firearms  m  the 
commission  of  certain  crimes  of  violence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2847 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  ( Mr.  Case>  ,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  ( Mr.  Kennedy  ) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee^  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
NusoNi  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2847.  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retar\-  of  State  to  participate  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  large  prototype  desalting 
plant  in  Israel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLCmON    89 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph'  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 89,  expressing  the  support  of  the 
Congress,  and  urging  the  support  of  Fed- 
eral Departments  and  Agencies  as  well  as 
other  persons  and  organizations,  both 
pubhc  and  private  for  the  international 
biological  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SENATX    JOIKT    RESOLUTK)N    14* 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  ^Mr.  Montoya  ) ,  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  148)  to  au- 
thorize the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  make  allocations 
to  local  educational  agencies  under  Pub- 
lic Law  874  based  on  the  fuU  entitle- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  260— RESOLU- 
TION MAKING  COMMITTEE  AS- 
SIGNMENTS FOR  THE  SENATOR 
FROM  ILLINOIS  (  MR.  SMITH) 

Mr.  SCOTT  submitted  i  resolution  (S. 
Res.  260)  making  committee  assignments 
for  the  Senator  from  Illinois  iMr. 
Smith),  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  Scott  when  he 
submitted  the  resolution  appear  earlier 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE    RESOLUTION     179 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph*  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  179, 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  United  States  should  actively  par- 
ticipate in  and  offer  to  act  as  host  to  the 
1972  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Human  Environment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  243 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh).  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnuson) 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  243)  to  make  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should  re- 
quest the  United  Nations  to  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  appropriate  to  bring 
about  compliance  by  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  with  its  obligations  un- 
der the  Geneva  Convention  of  August  12, 
1949,  relative  to  the  treatment  of  prison- 
ers of  war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1 969— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     175 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  speak  about  a  matter  of  utmost 
importance — yet  one  which,  in  awnpari- 
son  with  our  total  Federal  budget — calls 
for  a  comparatively  small  investment.  I 
speak  in  support  of  more  effective  family 
planning  programs  at  home  and  an  in- 
crease in  aid,  where  requested,  for  fam- 
ily planning  abroad. 

The  frightening  aspects  of  the  world- 


wide population  explosion  have  been 
widely  publicized  during  the  past  few 
years.  Seventy  million  people  are  being 
added  to  the  world  population  each  year. 
The  total  population  is  projected  to  dou- 
ble in  one  generation. 

But  we  have  yet  to  realize  the  import 
of  the  increased  demands  that  this  rate 
of  growth  places  on  needs  for  food,  for 
pure  air,  and  water,  and  other  natural 
resources,  for  housing,  for  jobs,  and  for 
educational  facilities  and  opportunities. 
Nor  have  we  fully  realized  the  tragic  con- 
sequences that  will  inevitably  follow  un- 
less population  growth  rates  are  changed. 
And  therefore  we  have  not  yet  supported 
programs  to  check  population  growth  at 
a  level  adequate  to  insure  a  humane  so- 
lution of  the  fwpulation  problem. 

Here  in  the  United  States  our  produc- 
tivity is  so  great  that  we  do  not  need  to 
worry  about  the  availability  of  enough 
food  for  any  foreseeable  number  of 
Americans  in  the  years  ahead.  Hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  the  United  States 
result— not  from  the  lack  of  food — but 
through  ignorance  and  poverty. 

But  even  in  our  wealthy  society  there 
is  overcrowding  in  ou'-  cities,  in  our  class- 
rooms, on  our  highways,  and  in  our  parks. 
With  all  of  the  vast  open  spaces  in  this 
country,  most  Americans  are  now  threat- 
ened by  air  and  water  pollution.  Too 
many  unwanted  births  compound  social 
and  economic  problems. 

In  the  United  States  family  planning 
information  and  services  are  generally 
available  to  those  who  can  afford  to  pay 
for  them.  But  to  many  of  the  poor — those 
who  need  that  information  and  these 
seiTices  the  most — they  are  yet  to  be 
made  available.  As  a  consequence, 
planned  parenthood -world  population 
estimates  that  40  percent  of  births  among 
the  poor  between  1960  and  1965  were 
unwanted  or  unplanned,  as  compared  to 
14  percent  among  the  nonpoor.  It  is  es- 
timated that  5  million  American  women 
who  would  benefit  from  family  planning 
services  now  lack  access  to  such  services. 

A  recent  study  prepared  for  the  GAO 
by  the  Resource  Management  Corp.  eval- 
uates birth  control  programs  in  terms  of 
their  potential  effects  in  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. It  highlights  conditions  that  should 
command  attention  and  swition. 

As  the  size  of  the  family  increases, 
poor  families  account  for  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  total. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  families 
with  five  children,  and  one-half  of  the 
families  with  six  or  more  children  are 
poor. 

In  1963,  15  million  children  under  18 — 
about  20  percent  of  the  total,  or  one  in 
five  of  American  children — lived  in  fam- 
ilies below  the  poverty  line. 

The  study  shows  that  a  deplorably 
large  proportion  of  our  children  and 
youth  live  in  poverty  and  suffer  depriva- 
tions that  give  them  a  poor  start  in  life, 
and  dim  their  hopes. 

The  study  further  shows  that  although 
the  poor  of  all  races  in  the  United  States 
tend  to  have  more  children  than  the  non- 
poor,  they  seek  to  have  no  more  children 
than  other  Americans.  It  is  therefore  fair 
to  assume  that  a  significant  reduction  in 
the  proportion  of  children  that  must 
begin  life  with  the  disadvantages  of  pov- 
erty would  occur  if  effective  family  plan- 


ning information  and  services  were  avail- 
able to  all  Americans  regardless  of  their 
ability  to  pay.  Experience  shows  this  to 
be  the  case. 

In  one  county  in  Louisiana  a  vigorous, 
free  choice,  family  planning  program 
succeeded,  in  1  year,  in  producing  a  one- 
third  decline  both  in  the  total  number 
of  indigent  births  and  in  the  total  num- 
ber of  illegitimate  births. 

In  parts  of  Chicago  where  poor  people 
live,  after  5  years  of  widely  available 
family  planning  services,  there  was  a  22- 
percent  decline  In  birth  rates. 

Family  planning  services  are  likewise 
credited  with  a  decline  in  birth  rates  of 
24  and  36  percent,  respectively,  in  low- 
income  areas  in  Washington,  DC,  and 
in  Baltimore. 

The  Resource  Management  Corp.'s 
study  for  the  GAO  concludes  that  wide- 
spread, effective  birth  control  programs 
would  have  benefits  for  society,  for  the 
families  involved,  and  especially  for  their 
children. 

The  ratio  of  benefits  to  costs  to  the 
public  sector,  the  study  points  out,  is  very 
high.  Such  benefits  accrue  from  the  ac- 
companying reduction  in  maternal  and 
infant  mortality  rates,  reduction  in  the 
incidence  of  mental  retardation  and 
other  crippling  diseases,  reduction  in 
welfare  payments  and  reduction  in  ille- 
gitimacy. The  report  cites  planned  par- 
enthood calculations  that  birth  control 
services  for  500,000  women  in  poor  fami- 
lies, at  a  cost  of  $20  per  woman  per  year, 
would  produce  a  saving  of  $250  million  in 
health  care  and  AFDC  expenditures. 

The  poor  families  involved  would 
themselves  gain  substantial  economic 
and  social  benefits,  revolving  around 
lower  family  expenses,  increased  family 
earning  capacity,  and  greater  family  sta- 
bility. Benefit-to-cost  ratios  were  esti- 
mated to  range  from  14  to  1  to  26  to  1. 

The  study  further  points  out  that  per- 
haps it  is  the  children  who  are  born  into 
poverty  that  benefit  most  from  smaller 
sized  families.  Recent  studies  show  that 
children  in  smaller  families  have  a 
higher  average  IQ  than  children  in  large 
families,  and  that  this  is  true  at  all 
socioeconomic  levels.  Children  in  smaller 
families  get  more  care  and  attention 
from  their  parents.  They  reach  higher 
educational  levels.  Thus,  they  have  a  far 
better  chance  to  good  productive  lives. 

Poverty  in  America  should  be  one  of 
our  highest  priority  problems.  It  must 
be  attacked  on  all  fronts.  An  effective 
program  to  make  birth  control  informa- 
tion and  services  available  to  all  Ameri- 
cans would,  in  itself,  decrease  the  pro- 
portion of  disadvantaged  in  the  next 
generation.  It  would  also  add  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  all  other  efforts  to  end 
poverty. 

Therefore  I  wholeheartedly  urge  the 
enactment  of  S.  2108,  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  along  with  22  other  Senators. 
This  legislation  would  enhance  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  domestic  family  plan- 
ning programs  and  insure  them  ade- 
quate administrative  and  financial  sup- 
port. 

It  would  provide  an  administrative  or- 
ganization within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  designed 
to  insure  that  adequate  priority  be  given 
to  population  matters. 
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It  would  stimulate  and  encourage 
other  public  and  private  efforts. 

It  would  further  give  much-needed 
impetus  to  population- related  biomedi- 
cal and  social  science  research,  so  that, 
through  new  knowledge,  we  will  be  able 
to  develop  more  effective  programs. 

It  would  be  a  mo.st  constructive  step 
toward  carrying  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Presidents  Committee  on 
Population  and  Family  Planning,  which 
stated: 

The  Federal  Government  must  vindertake 
a  much  larger  effort  IX  this  nation  hopes  to 
play  Ite  proper  role  in  attaining  a  better  life 
lor'  its  people  and  for  the  citizens  of  the 
developing  nations.  In  working  to  avert  a 
population  crisis,  this  nation  will  at  the 
same  time  help  strengthen  the  voluntary 
exercise  of  a  basic  human  right,  the  right  of 
parents  to  have  the  number  of  children  they 
want,  when  they  want  them, 


We  must,  however,  also  face  the  con- 
sequences of  the  population  explosion 
beyond  our  own  borders.  Among  newly 
developing  nations — in  which  two-thirds 
of  the  world's  people  live— this  crisis  is 
far  more  urgent,  immediate,  and  threat- 
ening than  it  is  at  home. 

In  much  of  the  heavily  populated  un- 
derdeveloped world,  population  is  now 
growing  at  rates  unprecedented  in  hu- 
man history,  often  with  tragic  results. 

Hunger  and  malnutrition  cause  untold 
human  misery.  Millions  of  infants  and 
very  young  children  suffer  dietary  de- 
ficiencies that  impair— perhaps  perma- 
nently—both their  physical  and  mental 
development.  Whole  populations  are 
trapped  in  the  same  kind  of  \'icious  circle 
that  affects  pockets  of  poverty  in  the 
United  States. 

Explosive  population  growth  in  many 
newly  developing  countries  is  making  it 
all  but  impossible  for  them  to  build  the 
schools  and  train  the  teachers  they  so 
desperately  need — and  to  provide  other 
services  and  institutions  that  are  a  part 
of  modem  civilization.  It  is  thwarting 
their  efforts  to  achieve  the  economic 
growth  and  development  that  would  en- 
able them  to  achieve  the  benefits  of  mod- 
ern life  and  contribute  to  world  stability 
and  progress.  Robert  S.  McNamara.  Pres- 
ident of  the  World  Bank,  has  stated: 

The  greatest  single  obstacle  lo  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  advancement  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  peoples  in  the  underdeveloped 
world  Is  rampant  population  growth. 

The  responsibility  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  appropriate  assistance  to  help 
newly  developing  countries  meet  their 
population  crises  is  based  on  three  con- 
siderations. 

One  is  the  moral  imperative  that  has 
always  impelled  American  citizens  to 
help  relieve  human  suffering  and  despair. 

Another  is  the  recognition  that  our 
own  continued  progress  in  economic 
growth  and  development  depends  in  no 
small  measure  on  rising  standards  of 
living  and  expanding  economies  among 
our  neighbors  in  this  shrinking  world. 

And  the  third  is  our  concern  lest  con- 
tinued fai;.ire  of  the  underdeveloped 
world  to  progress  toward  narrowing  the 
gap  between  rich  and  poor  nations  in 
income  and  development  will  bring  about 
instability,  violence,  and  warfare,  all  of 
which  can  inevitably  destroy  our  hopes 
for  a  peaceful  world. 


Our  aid  to  newly  developing  nations 
to  control  their  explosive  population 
growth  rates  should  be  sharply  acceler- 
ated. Most  seriously  overpopulated  coim- 
tries  have  national  poUcies  directed  to- 
ward curbing  growth  rates,  and  they  are 
anxiously  seeking  help.  They  r.eed  tech- 
nical assistance.  They  need  help  in  re- 
search and  development.  They  need  ma- 
terials and  supplies.  Moreover,  initial 
successes  in  some  countries,  notably 
Taiwan  and  South  Korea,  reveal  that 
family  planning  programs  can  bring  re- 
sults. 

For  many  underdevelop>ed  countries 
time  is  fast  running  out.  Unless  they  can 
be  encouraged  and  helped  to  control  their 
population  growth  rates  by  humane 
means,  famine,  war,  and  pestilence  may 
well  take  over.  This  mtist  be  granted 
without  delay. 

In  urging  a  further  effort  for  family 
planning.  President  Nixon  in  his  foreign 
aid  message  on  May  28,  joined  his  four 
predecessors  in  the  White  Hou.se  in  rec- 
ognizing the  importance  of  the  popula- 
tion problem.  His  message  to  the  Con- 
gress of  June  18  further  emphasizes  his 
determination  in  this  area.  It  is  now  up  to 
the  Congress  to  insure  that  the  highest 
priority  will  be  given  to  family  planning 
in  the  AID  program. 

In  1967.  Congress  earmarked  $35  mil- 
lion in  AID  funds  to  help  .solve  popula- 
tion problems.  In  1968.  this  was  raised  to 
S50  million. 

We  should  now  at  least  double  that 
amount. 

We  should  further  provide  that  at  least 
5  percent  of  the  total  dollar  tiiant  and 
loan    funds    allocated    to    any    country 
should  be  available  only  for  population 
programs  in  that  country.  If  the  coun- 
try cannot  utilize  the  full  5  percent  for 
this  purpose,  it  would  receive  the  pro- 
portion of  it  that  could  be  used.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  funds  would  be  allocated 
through  public  or  private  programs  un- 
der regional  or  international  asencies.  It 
would  be  used  in  addition  to  the  funds 
given  to  these  programs  through  regu- 
lar channels  such  as  the  United  Nations. 
Such  provisions  would  not  impose  upon 
a  recipient  country  a  policy  dictated  by 
the  United  States,  but  rather  serve  as  an 
incentive,  both  to  the  AID  program  and 
to  the  host  country,  to  give  population 
programs  adequate  priority  as  an  essen- 
tial   part    of    the    overall    development 
effort. 

More  AID  personnel  should  be  specif- 
ically assigned  to  this  field.  The  pro- 
gram should  be  run  by  an  official  at  the 
level  of  assistant  administrator.  There 
should  be  additional  qualified  profes- 
sional personnel  in  Washington  and  at 
least  one  population  officer  in  each  of 
the  AID  missions  in  critical  host  coun- 
tries. I  am  today  introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill  to  accomplish  these  objectives. 

Unfortunately,  population  programs 
have  long  been  a  matter  of  controversy 
and  are  therefore  relatively  new.  It  is 
only  since  1967  that  they  have  been  in- 
cluded in  AID  programs.  Without  ear- 
marking funds  and  setting  specific  pro- 
visions for  adequate  official  personnel 
assignments,  these  birth  control  efforts 
tend  to  lose  out — not  because  anyone  ob- 


jects to  them,  but  rather  because,  when 
there  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  all  of  the 
claims,  the  older,  more  experienced,  bet- 
ter established  programs  tend  to  get  the 
most  The  Congress  can  give  an  invalu- 
able impetus  to  birth  control  programs 
by  building  into  the  law  essential  incen- 
tive measures. 

A  further  reason  for  priority  emphasis 
lies  in  the  simple  fact  that  in  most  of 
the  underdeveloped  world  all  other  de- 
velopment efforts  hinge  on  decreasing 
population  growth.  Agricultural  progress 
is   of   little   avail    in    i-aising    nuti-itional 
levels    if    increasing    population    claims 
most  of  the  increase  in  food  production. 
Industrial  advance  cannot  raise  stand- 
ards of  living  if  the  increased  production 
has  to  be  divided  among  ever  more  and 
more   consumers.    Educational   facilities 
and  personnel  cannot  meet  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  if  their  numbers  con- 
tinue to  increa.se  at  pre.sent  rates.  Prob- 
lems  of    unemployment,    underemploy- 
ment, poverty,  uni^st,  and  violence  will 
hold   back   social   and   )X)litical   advance 
unless    the    problem    of    population    is 
solved. 

I  believe  the  crisis  can  be  met  in  time. 
But  meeting  it  calls  for  more  vigorous 
effort— on  the  part  of  pubhc  and  piivate 
aeencies — on  the  part  of  highly  devel- 
oped as  well  as  newly  developing  na- 
tions— than  has  yet  been  forthcoming. 
By  supporting  an  intensified  drive,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  we  can  hope  for 
major  benefits  for  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren from  relatively  modest  investments. 
In  view  of  the  stakes  involved,  we  can 
afford  to  do  no  less. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself,  and 
Senators  Brooke,  Gravel.  Magnuson. 
McGovERN.  Metcalf.  Nelson,  and  Pack- 
wood.  I  submit  an  amendment,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  us,  jointly  to  the  bill 
>S.  23471  to  promote  the  foreign  policy, 
security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the 
world  to  achieve  economic  development 
within  a  framework  of  democratic  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  institutions, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  refen-ed. 

The  amendment  'No.  175»  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENT  128  TO  H.R.  11271.  AN 
ACT  TO  AUTHORIZE  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  THE  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
STRATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  '  Mr.  Thurmond  i ,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  iMr.  Goldwater). 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney). 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man  )  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  iMr. 
Gravel)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  128  to  H.R.  11271,  an  act  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
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NOnCE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS  BEFORE  THE  COMMTTTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

William  W.  Milligan.  of  Ohio,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district 
of  Ohio  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Rob- 
ert M.  Draper,  resigned. 

Stanley  G.  Pitkin,  of  Washington,  to 
be  US.  attorney  for  the  western  district 
of  Washington  for  the  term  of  4  years, 
vice  Eugene  G.  Gushing. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Thursday.  September  25.  1969, 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  Intention  to  ap- 
pear at  any  hearing  which  may  be  sched- 
uled. 


INCRBASED  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
President  Nixon  announced,  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  signing  of  the  extension 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  that 
he  would  be  sending  to  Congress  next 
week  legislation  which  would  increase 
present  social  security  benefits  paid  to 
our  older  Americans.  I  warmly  applaud, 
on  behalf  of  every  American  receiving 
or  about  to  receive  social  security  bene- 
fits, this  timely  recognition  of  the  se- 
rious economic  difQculties  of  citizens 
forced  to  live  on  a  fixed  retirement  in- 
come. Year  by  year,  month  by  month, 
week  by  week,  the  value  of  social  security 
benefits  shrinlcs  imder  the  continuing 
high  cost  of  living. 

Our  retired  Americans  are  more  than 
aware  that  the  last  benefit  increase  in 
social  security  by  Congress  came  in  1967. 
Since  then  there  has  been  neither  an  au- 
tomatic cost  of  living  increase  in  benefits 
not  provided  for  in  the  current  Social 
Security  Act.  nor  has  there  been  the 
slightest  change  in  benefits,  notwith- 
standing the  cruel  march  of  inflationary 
pressures. 

No  one  can  deny  the  hard  fact  that 
inflation  hits  the  hardest  at  our  retired 
or  semiretired  elder  people  wlio  have 
not  received  the  raises  the  workingman 
has  received.  Instead,  under  tlie  cruel 
burden  of  inflation,  his  moderate  and 
unincreasing  amount  of  benefits  has 
brought  less  and  less  and  less  as  each 
day  passes. 

I  believe  it  is  time  for  action,  and  am 
most  hopeful  that  Congress  will  be  able 
to  enact  a  measure  soon.  Our  older 
Americans  spend  propox-tionately  more 
Oil  food,  housing,  household  operations, 
and  medical  cai-e  than  younger  families. 
Tlie  bmdens  of  increasing  local  property 
taxes  are  on  the  70  percent  of  our  older 
An.encans  who  own  their  own  homes, 
and  20  percent  of  those  homes  are  classi- 
fied as  substandard.  It  is  estimated  that 
7  out  of  8  older  persons  have  chronic 
illnesses.  Medical  care  represents  a  sub- 
siautial  share  of  their  expenditures. 


I,  therefore,  welcome  the  news  that 
the  President  will  send  a  special  message 
to  Congress  next  week.  He  has  dexnon- 
strated  to  our  older  Americans,  to  our 
widows  with  minor  children,  to  all  those 
who  mxist  exist  on  a  fixed  income  which 
cannot  keep  up  with  the  galloping  econ- 
omy, that  this  Republican  administra- 
tion cares  deeply.  He  has  increased  an 
early  figure  of  7  to  10  percent  the 
amount  of  benefit  increases  he  will  re- 
quest. I  believe  the  President  will  be 
most  explicit  in  calling  attention  to  the 
need  for  the  speedy  consideration  of  so- 
cial security  benefit  incresises. 

I  also  believe  that  the  President  will 
hold  the  Democratic  Congress  to  strict 
accountability  on  his  forthcoming  re- 
quest. Based  on  well  documented  knowl- 
edge of  the  great  difficulties  Pennsyl- 
vanians  on  fixed  incomes  are  having  in 
keeping  up  with  rising  living  costs,  I 
would  hope  Congress  will  act  quickly  on 
this  matter.  The  Democratic  Congress 
will  have  the  cruel  fact  upon  adjourn- 
ment. If  there  is  no  action,  that  it  has 
done  nothing  to  adjust  the  level  of  social 
secui-ity  payments  and  alleviate,  to  some 
degree,  the  acute  plight  of  those  who 
must  live  by  their  social  security  check. 


FE 


DERAL  DISCRETIONARY 
GRANT  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  from  the  Admmistrative  Law 
Section  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
a  letter  announcing  a  national  Institute 
dealing  with  Federal  discretionary  grant 
programs  for  urban  areas  to  be  held  In 
Washington  on  October  3  and  4.  Because 
I  believe  that  staff  personnel  of  the 
Members  and  conmalttees  of  Congress 
and  other  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record  may  be  interested  in  attending 
this  institute,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  of  annoimcement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Bar  Association. 

September  17,  1969. 
Hon.  EDWARD  F.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Seriate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy  :  A  National  Insti- 
tute dealing  with  Federal  discretionary  grant 
progranfls  for  urban  areas,  sponsored  by  the 
Administrative  Law  Section  of  the  American 
Bar  .^seociation,  will  be  held  on  October 
3  and  4,  1969,  at  the  Washington  Hilton 
Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  speakers  will  explore  in  depth  the 
standards  and  methods  used  In  exercising 
adminiatratlve  discretion  under  these  grant 
programs  In  distributing  billions  of  dollars 
annually.  The  Urban  Renewal  and  Model 
Cities  programs  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  the  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  program  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  program  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  will  be  dis- 
cussed as  sample  programs,  and  an  opportu- 
nity wiU  be  presented  to  Tegistrauts  to  obtain 
information  as  well  about  other  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Departments.  On  the 
first  day,  the  procedures  presently  followed 
under  the  sample  programs  will  be  described 
and  evaluated.  On  the  second  day,  there  will 
be  a  UiBcussion  of  questions  of  current  in- 
terest and  emerging  trends  in  the  develop- 
ment o|  Administrative  Law,  as  well  as  con- 


current workshops  dealing  with  each  depart- 
ment. 

The  8p«akers  include  administrators  and 
attorneys  from  these  three  Departments,  as 
weU  ae  Judge  Harold  Leventhal  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit,  and  distinguished  executives,  at- 
torneys, and  professors  from  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment. Richard  C.  Van  Dusen,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
will  speak  at  the  luncheon  on  October  3. 

All  Interested  persons,  both  lawyers  and 
nonlawyers,  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 
The  registration  fee  (which  Includes  luncheon 
on  both  days) ,  applicable  to  full-time  gov- 
ernmental employees,  is  $60  for  American 
Bar  Association  members  and  $70  for  non- 
members.  Reserv-ations  should  be  made  with 
the  Division  of  Legal  Practice  and  Educa- 
tion. American  Bar  Association.  1155  East 
60th  Street,  Chicago.  Illinois  60637.  Bro- 
chures giving  full  details  concerning  the  In- 
stitute may  be  obtained  from  Willis  B.  Snell, 
Chairman  of  the  Section  National  Institute 
Planning  Committee,  telephone  296-4800. 
Washington. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WaLis  B.  Snell. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SOUND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  our  justi- 
fiable concern  with  Vietnam  smd  other 
grave  problems  that  dominate  the  head- 
lines, these  days,  should  not  be  permitted 
to  make  us  forget  the  importance  of 
sound  agricultural  programs  to  the  se- 
curity and  well-being  of  the  United 
States. 

Never  was  there  a  more  compelling 
need  for  informed  and  forthright  spokes- 
men on  behalf  of  the  American  farmer 
than  in  the  present  confused  situation. 

It.  therefore,  seemed  appropriate  to 
share  with  Senators  the  wisdom  of  the 
remarks  made  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington) 
before  the  annual  convention  of  the 
MFA  Oil  Co.  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  Monday, 
September  15,  1969. 

Senator  Symington  has  been  perform- 
ing an  invaluable  service  in  the  Senate  in 
recent  weeks  with  his  outstanding  ex- 
perience and  expertise  in  the  area  of 
military  affairs.  I  would  r«nind  Senators 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  is  also  an 
authority  on  farm  problems  and  a 
champion  of  the  farmer's  cause.  He 
knows  combines  and  crop  programs  as 
well  as  fighter  planes  and  aircraft 
carriers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator's  MFA  speech  of  Sep- 
tember 15  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AORICULTl'RE  and  THE  FUTURE 

(By  Senator  Stuart  Symington) 
It  is  a  privilege  to  meet  with  you  here  in 
Columbia   today,   for   it  provides   us  with   a 
fine   opportunity   to  visit   over  some   of  the 
problems  that  concern  us  all. 

Let  me  say  first  how  proud  I  am.  and  how 
proud  the  citizens  of  our  State  and  this 
great  farm  region  are  and  rightly  should  be. 
of  the  fine  accomplishments  of  the  MFA  Oil 
Company. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  the  people  of  agricul- 
ture to  take  hold  of  a  problem  to  the  point 
where  they  are  among  the  nation's  leaders. 
But  it  is  a  special  distinction  that  you  all 
have  built  up  one  of  the  most  successful  co- 
operative Oil  companies  in  the  United  States. 


I  am  told  that  but  one  of  the  outstanding 
results  of  vour  work  during  the  past  year 
lias  been  the  achievement  of  substantial  sav- 
ing in  the  price  of  oil  for  your  members;  and 
IS  we  look  at  the  great  and  growing  prob- 
lems which  face  most  farmers  today,  a  sub- 
stantial saving  in  any  field  of  agricultural 
cost  is  welcome  news  indeed. 

For  me  it  is  a  special  privilege  this  morn- 
ing to  share  this  platform  with  your  Board 
Chairman.  Fred  Helnkel.  As  all  of  you  know, 
Fred  Helnkel  has  probably  had  as  much  in- 
nuence  on  the  direction  of  the  nation's  farm 
legislation  as  any  other  American.  His  work 
in  Washington,  aiong  with  the  unique  respect 
in  which  he  is  held  in  that  city,  is  in  itself 
a  great  credit  to  MFA  and  all  farmers  in  our 
"state  and  region  It  is  his  wise  counsel  and 
foresight  that  has  built  MFA  into  one  of  the 
nation's  most  Important  voices  when  It  comes 
to  farm  matters. 

Farm  unity.  As  one  looks  back  over  the 
years,  one  cannot  recall  a  single  year  when 
unity  among  farmers  and  farm  organizations 
was  more  important  than  It  is  today.  We  have 
watched  v/lth  sadness  from  the  standpoint  of 
rural  welfare  the  once  recognized  as  powerful 
farm  bloc  deteriorate  into  many  not  so  pow- 
erful "crop"  blocs. 

Thanks  to  vour  outstanding  leaders  within 
MFA.  and  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  each  and 
every  one  of  you.  this  organization  has  con- 
sistantly  been  at  the  forefront  in  working  to 
restore  that  unity  and  cooperation  which  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  achieve  our  rightful 
Eoals  and  objectives. 

The  need  for  restored  unity  is  perhaps 
best  illustrated  today  by  recognizing  that  in 
I  he  last  nine  vears  the  farm  population  of 
the  United  States  has  dropped  from  some  16 
million  in  1960  to  10  million  at  this  time: 
over  the  same  period,  the  number  of  farms 
has  declined  25  percent. 

.\s  many  of  us  here  can  recall  only  too 
well,  not  many  decades  ago  the  farmer  and 
the  rural  community  comprised  a  majority 
of  the  American  population.  What  a  change 
today.  That  is  the  basic  thrust  of  the  dan- 
ger—man can  live  without  many  things  but 
not  without  food — and  that  is  the  basic 
reason  whv  agriculture  must  recognize  and 
follow  the'  basic  wisdom  contained  in  the 
trite  but  true  observation  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. "We  must  all  hang  together,  or  assuredly 
we  shall  all  hang  separately." 

Even  as  we  meet  here  today,  representa- 
tives of  some  17  farm  organizations  are  to- 
gether in  Washington  discussing  with  Sec- 
retary Hardin  the  future  of  farm  legislation. 
These  organlzaions  are  recommending  an 
extension  of  the  basic  features  of  the  present 
l.irm  program,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
united  in  their  presentation  is  one  of  the  best 
omens  for  sound  future  farm  legislation. 

And  may  I  add  that  MFA  is  represented  in 
Washington  today  by  a  man  who  has  full 
appreciation  of  the  art.  as  well  as  the  science. 
of  government.  Clell  Carpenter.  Clell  has 
worked  long  and  hard  for  more  just  farm 
bills  over  the  years;  and  he  too  is  widely 
respected. 

Farm  legislation.  The  current  discussion 
has  to  do  with  the  future  of  the  present 
basic  farm  program,  passed  by  the  Congress 
in  1965.  because  the  1965  Act  expires  with  the 
1970  crop;  and  in  order  to  permit  plenty  of 
time  for  advance  planning  by  farmers  it  is 
mighty  important  for  the  issues  concerning 
farm  programs  to  be  resolved  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Up  until  now,  this  Administration  has  not 
made  it  clear  to  the  Congress  the  direction 
in  which  thev  would  like  us  to  proceed.  It 
Is  understood"  however,  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  plans  to  testify  before  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  next  September  24; 
and  we  would  hope  at  that  time  to  receive  a 
better  idea  of  Administration  views. 

Let  us  hope  that  Congress  will  act  this 
year  to  re-new  those  farm  programs  that 
have  already  proved  of  substantial  benefit  to 


our  farm  communities,  making  adjustments 
where  those  adjustments  are  needed.  I  can- 
not agree  with  those  who  call  for  the  sweep- 
ing away  of  all  farm  programs;  rather  than 
bringing  Improvements,  that  action  could 
only  bring  chaos  and  disaster  to  the  farm 
community. 

As  discussion  centers  on  the  broad  aspects 
of  the  current  farm  program,  nevertheless 
increasing  attention  Is  being  given  to  prob- 
lems that  have  been  encountered  under  the 
International  Grains  Agreement  This  agree- 
ment, ratified  little  more  than  one  year  ago. 
has  not  lived  up  to  expectations.  Its  short- 
comings have  become  clear  in  recent  months; 
and  it  is  clear  that  American  farmers  have 
not  gained  the  benefits  which  were  expected 
when  the  Agreement  was  presented  to  Con- 
gress. 

Rather  than  scrapping  what  was  once 
hoped  for  as  a  major  asset  to  wheat  prices, 
we  might  make  a  full  scale  effort  to  correct 
the  obvious  defects,  primarily  through  bet- 
ter enforcement  where  enforcement  has  been 
seriously  lax.  Close  attention  will  be  paid 
to  this  problem  in  the  months  to  come 

Meanwhile,  and  because  of  the  apprehen- 
sion that  vou  all  know  I  have  had  for  many 
years  with  respect  to  our  continuing  un- 
favorable balance  of  payments  problem,  I 
personally  am  especially  disturbed  that  total 
United  States  farm  exports  continue  to  de- 
cline, to  the  point  where,  if  new  estimates 
for  the  current  year  are  correct,  farm  ex- 
ports will  have  declined  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  over  the  last  two  years  to  a  low  of 
5.7  billion  dollars. 

A  major  reason  for  this  development  is 
that,  after  we  reached  agreement  with  other 
countries  during  the  Kennedy  Round  nego- 
tiations, those  same  countries  put  into  force 
various  •non-tariff"  barriers. 

At  a  time  when  the  farmer  is  being  hit 
from  every  side  domestically  in  this  cost- 
price  squeeze  we  just  cannot  afford  further 
cuts  in  our  food  and  fiber  exports;  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  practical  new  and  if  necessary 
reciprocal  steps  will  be  taken  to  help  correct 
this  situation. 

Interest  rates  and  inflatiori.  As  a  result  ol 
a  tour  through  Missouri  during  the  recent 
Congressional  recess,  I  saw  and  heard  plenty 
of  evidence  with  respect  to  problems  facing 
agriculture  In  this  State  today. 

One  farmer  from  North  Central  Missouri 
reported.  -This  year  Is  a  bust  as  far  as  farm- 
ing Is  concerned  In  this  area.  We  will  have 
less  than  forty  percent  of  a  crop.  Part  of 
this  is  due  to  floods  but  more  to  surface 
water   and   excessive  rainfall." 

When  in  South  Missouri  I  saw  just  the 
opposite— problems  created  by  drought  and 
the  consequent  lack  of  water 

There  is  no  reason  to  kid  ourselves.  This 
is  not  one  of  the  best  years  for  many  Mis- 
souri farmers,  either  from  the  standpoint 
of  prices  or  weather.  And  everyone  is  aware 
of  the  heavy  additional  impact  created  by 
these  unprecedentedly  high  interest  rates. 
Nowhere  does  this  hit  harder  than  in  farm 
communities. 

As  we  all  know,  high  interest  rates  are 
particularly  damaging  to  the  little  ijeople. 
Farmers,  especially  the  family  size  farmer, 
must  have  capital  to  operate,  and  to  obtain 
those  capital  improvements  essential  If  he 
is  to  have  a  chance  to  overcome  the  pre- 
vailing cost-price  squeeze.  He  cannot  wait 
around  in  the  hope  the  banks  will  be  able 
to  lower  interest  rates. 

These  high  interest  rates  are  just  one  more 
example  of  the  way  this  inflation  has  under- 
mined and  is  undermining  the  economy  of 
our  nation;  and  that  brings  me  to  certain 
observations  with  respect  to  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, including  Vietnam;  and  what  this  for- 
eign policy,  in  negative  fashion,  is  doing  to 
the  plans  and  programs  we  all  know  are 
necessary  for  a  better  State  and  nation. 

When  asked,  as  happens  frequently  these 
days,   "What  can  be   done   to   combat   this 


rising  inflation?".  I  try  to  answer  with  some 
questions;  as  examples; 

How  many  Americans  realize  that  today 
the  United  States  has  429  major  baaes.  and 
over  2,000  minor  installations  in  foreign 
countries,  with  some  1.5  million  Americans 
living  on  or  near  them? 

How  many  of  our  citizens  realize  that 
this  country  is  now  committed  to  use  its 
armed  forces  in  the  defense  of  42  other 
countries;  that  thirty-two  percent  of  all 
Americans  under  arms  are  stationed  out- 
side the  United  States;  that  there  are  50 
American  military  aid  n-ilssions  abroad;  that 
U.S.  troop  deployments  abroad  this  year  will 
cost  the  American  taxpayer  3  5  billion  dol- 
lars m  foreign  exchange  alone:  and  that 
bilateral  economic  aid  Is  provided  to  73  coun- 
tries, military  aid  to  48? 

And  all  this  at  a  time  when  this  Viet- 
nam war  is  draining  from  our  national  treas- 
ury 2.5  billion  dollars  a  month,  or  30  billion 
a  year. 

it  is  no  longer  any  secret  in  Washington 
that  the  crushing  cost  of  our  international 
commitments  makes  it  increasingly  difficult, 
If  not  impossible,  to  handle  adequately  grow- 
ing problems  here  at  home,  not  the  least 
of  which  we  know  is  the  need  to  step  up 
the  pace  of  rural  development 

As  we  all  know,  there  were  serious  floods 
in  Missouri  again  this  year.  Thousands  of 
acres  of  land  ond  millions  of  dollars  In 
crops  were  damaged. 

At  least  half  of  all  this  damage  could 
have  been  prevented  if  Federal  reservoirs 
had  been  completed  up-stream  Instead  of 
pressing  forward  with  the  construction  of 
these  reservoirs,  however,  funds  have  been 
withheld  due  to  the  great  cost  of  our  for- 
eign commitments,  primarily  Vietnam. 

We  have  just  been  told  that  75  percent 
of  all  new  contracts  for  flood  control  will 
be  frozen,  one  more  setback  for  the  farm- 
er and  rural  America. 

We  are  also  being  told  that  the  answer 
to  inflation  is  high  interest  rates  and  high- 
er taxes,  both  of  which  are  hurting  every- 
body, and  the  farmer  at  least  as  much  as 
anybody. 

Is  it  not  high  time  that  we  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  we  must  restore  a  proper  bal- 
ance between  our  national  and  international 
priorities? 

Over  the  years  we  have  stood  together  for 
a  better  agricultural  picture  in  our  State: 
let  me  assure  you  today  that  I  am  prepared 
to  work  with  you  to  that  end  In  the  months 
and  years  ahead. 

This  is  a  great  country,  the  finest  the 
world  has  ever  known.  We  can  keep  it  that 
way  If  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  a  more  pros- 
perous agriculture  and  a  more  secure  and 
prosperous  America:  and  therefore  a  better 
world  in  which  to  live. 


FEDERAL  HEALTH  PROGRAMS  IN  A 
STATE   OF   DISARRAY 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  Federal 
health  programs  are  in  a  state  of 
disarray. 

Thei-e  is  little  coordination  among  the 
23  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
that  will  spend  $18.3  billion  on  Govern- 
ment health  programs  in  fiscal  1970. 

On  Tuesday,  I  Introduced  legislation 
to  provide  for  a  Coimcil  of  Health  Ad- 
visers in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President. 

Such  a  Council  is  required  to  coordi- 
nate the  hundreds  of  Fedei-al  health 
programs. 

In  addition.  I  recon-miended  that  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  be  reorganized  to  provide  for 
an  undersecretary  for  health. 

These    recommendations    are    among 
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the  results  of  an  investi^ration  of  the 
Federal  role  in  health  care  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Executive  Reor^nlzation 
has  been  conducting  for  nearly  2  years. 
In  keeping  with  the  subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction  over  interagency  coordina- 
tion and  conflict  in  similar  program 
areas,  the  Subcommittee  analyzed  health 
construction  funds  within  the  Federal 
Government. 

We  felt  this  inquiry  would  serve  as 
an  indication  of  the  success  or  failure  of 
other  areas  of  Federal  health  spending. 
With  regard  to  construction,  the  sub- 
committee found  serious  gaps  in  inter- 
agency coordination  that  is  resulting  in 
the  waste  of  millions  of  Federal  dollars 
each  year. 

The  waste  of  dollars  is  directly  attrib- 
utable to  poor  management  of  Federal 
funds. 

Let  us  look  at  what  the  subcommittee 
found. 

Six  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
are  involved  in  hospital  construction. 

The  Departments  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare;  Housing  and  Urban 
.Development;  Commerce;  and  the  Small 
Eusi^iess  Administration  finance  civilian 
hospital  construction. 

HEW.  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  finance 
construction  of  federally  operated  fa- 
cilities. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year  the  Govern- 
ment will  spend  $173  million  to  finance 
construction  of  civilian  hospitals  and 
$144  million  on  federally  operated 
facilities. 

The  largest  Federal  hospital  construc- 
tion effort  is  the  HiU-Burton  program  of 
HEW. 

Its  prime  concern  has  been  to  build 
hospitals  in  rural  areas.  The  program  was 
well  conceived  and  generally  has  been 
well  executed. 

Its  enabling  legislation  suggested  some 
planning.  Each  State,  in  order  to  qualify 
for  Hill-Burton  fimds,  had  to  establish  a 
planning  agency. 

These  State  agencies  took  inventories 
of  their  State's  hospital  needs,  the  serv- 
ice requirements  of  the  population  and 
their  manpower  needs  and  financial 
resources. 

To  acquire  Hill-Burton  fimds,  a  hos- 
pital must  channel  its  request  through 
the  State  Hill-Burton  agency. 

To  assure  that  these  local  planning 
mechanisms  were  not  ignored,  memo- 
randa of  agreement  were  established  be- 
tween HEW  and  other  Federal  civilian 
hospital  financing  agencies. 

These  agreements  call  for  agencies 
financing  civilian  hospitals  to  clear  their 
proposed  projects  with  State  Hill-Buiton 
agencies. 

But  there  is  very  strong  evidence  to 
suggest  that  these  interagency  coordina- 
tion agreements  frequently  are  ignored. 
For  example,  a  Federal  official  said 
that  a  hospital  financed  by  the  Com- 
merce Department's  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  recently  was  built 
in  the  Midwest. 

The  proposal  was  never  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Hill-Burton  agency. 

Only  when  the  hospital  was  completed 
did  EDA  notify  Hill-Burton  administra- 
tors of  this  fact,   at  which  time  EDA 


apologized  for  not  clearing  the  project 
with  Hill-Biulon. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Federal 
agencies  should  coordinate  their  hospital 
construction  programs  with  the  HEW's 
Hill-Burton    program. 

First  of  all.  the  hospital  may  not  be 
needed  in  the  area. 

If  the  hospital  is  needed,  and  the  con- 
struction is  not  coordinated  with  the 
State  Hill-Burton  agency,  the  facility 
may  be  too  small  oi:  too  large  to  serve 
the  community's  needs. 

Fujthermore.  when  a  State  Hill-Bur- 
ton agency  is  bypassed,  what  guarantees 
have  we  that  there  is  sufficient  health 
manpower  in  an  area  to  staff  the  facility? 

To  learn  whether  State  Hill-Burton 
agencies  were  bypassed,  the  Subcommit- 
tee staff  reviewed  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration hospital  financing  in  four 
States.  SBA  finances  only  profltmaklng 
hospHals.  The  results  were  startling. 

Take,  for  example,  the  situation  in 
one  Florida  city. 

The  city  of  Belle  Glade,  Fla..  is  a  small 
rural  commimity  in  the  State's  southern 
interior. 

In  February  1963,  the  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram approved  a  grant  of  $635,000  to- 
ward the  construction  of  a  new  $1.6  mil- 
lion, 75-bed  hospital.  This  hospital  was 
completed  in  September,  1965  and  pre- 
sently has  an  occupancy  rate  of  between 
50  ajad  55  percent.  This  means  that  on 
the  average,  nearly  half  of  the  beds  in 
the  hospital  are  not  used. 

In  August  1965,  the  month  before  the 
Belle  Glade  Memorial  Hospital  opened, 
the  Small  Business  Administration  ap- 
proved a  $60,000  loan  to  the  Carver 
Memorial  Hospital  Holding  Coi-p.  to 
build  a  13 -bed  hospital  in  Belle  Glade. 
Two  years  later,  the  same  corporation 
received  approval  for  an  additional 
$10,000  loan  from  SBA. 

Carver  Memorial  Hospital  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Administrators  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  were  ad- 
vised of  this  by  State  of  Florida  health 
officials.  Ronald  Burton,  a  consultant  to 
the  Florida  State  Bureau  of  Health  Fa- 
cilities and  Services  told  the  subcommit- 
tee staff: 

There  was  a  phone  conversation  with  SBA 
and  we  said  they  should  not   build  it. 

Furthermore,  the  subcommittee  staff 
reviewed  SBA  files  on  this  loan  and 
found  no  correspondence  with  the  State 
Hill-Burton  agency  giving  specific  ap- 
proval for  the  construction  of  this  hos- 
pital. 

Carver  Memorial  Hospital  was  li- 
censed by  the  State  of  Florida  in  July 
1968  but  never  opened  as  a  hospital. 

Von  D.  MizeU,  MX>.,  medical  director 
of  Carver  Memorial,  advised  the  State 
board  of  health  of  this  fact  in  a  let- 
ter dated  January  3, 1969. 

He  wrote ; 

As  of  this  date,  we  have  been  unable  to 
secure  sufficient  nursing  personnel  and  med- 
ical doctors  to  supply  adequate  hospital  cov- 
erage in  order  to  oi>en  as  we  had  hoped.  To 
date  we  have  not  admitted  any  patients. 

As  per  our  telephone  conversation  some 
time  ago.  you  may  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  concluded  a  hospital  In  the  Belle 
Glade  area  is  not  feasible  at  this  time  for 
the  aliove  reasons. 


Between  August  1965,  when  the  first 
SBA  loan  to  Carver  Memorial  was  ap- 
proved and  July  1968,  when  the  hospital 
was  licensed,  nearly  3  years  had  elapsed. 
By  January,  Dr.  Mizell  said  that  a  hos- 
pital was  not  feasible  and  he  asked  that 
the  State  grant  a  license  to  operate  the 
facility  as  a  nuising  home. 

On  April  14,  1969,  the  Florida  State 
Board  of  Health  granted  a  license  to  the 
Cai-ver  Memorial  Hospital  Holding  Corp. 
to  operate  the  Sunset  Heights  Nursing 
Home. 

Here  is  a  case  where  SBA  financed  an 
unnecessaiy  facility  in  a  community 
where  the  Federal  Government  had  al- 
ready committed  a  substantial  amount 
of  funds  to  provide  a  health  facility  for 
the  community. 

While  the  SBA  may  be  assisting  in 
overbuilding  hospital  services  in  some 
areas,  in  others — particularly  metropol- 
itan ai'eas — it  is  building  hospitals  too 
small  to  ti-uly  serve  the  commimities' 
needs. 

The  subcommittee  found  that  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area,  and  in  several  of  its 
crowded  suburbs,  SBA  has  financed  hos- 
pitals with  as  few  as  52  beds. 

There  is  a  consensus  among  health 
care  planners  and  hospital  specialists 
that  hospitals  in  metropolitan  areas  with 
less  than  200  beds  should  not  be  built. 
These  experts  contend  that  small  hos- 
pitals in  metropolitan  areas  just  can- 
not provide  the  services  necessary  to  the 
populations  they  aim  to  serve. 

The  subcommittee  also  found  indica- 
tions that  in  three  of  the  four  States  in 
which  SBA  loans  were  reviewed — Califor- 
nia, Arizona,  and  Florida — Federal  funds 
may  have  been  used  to  create  personal 
tax  shelters. 

California,  Arizona,  and  Florida  hos- 
pitals that  had  received  SBA  loans  had 
converted  from  profltmaklng  operations 
to  nonprofit  operations. 

In  one  case,  the  principals  turned  over 
the  operations  of  their  hospital  to  a  fam- 
ily- foundation,  while  title  to  the  land  and 
buildings  remained  under  the  control  of 
the  principals. 

In  another  case,  the  entire  hospital — 
its  operations,  buildings,  equipment  and 
land — were  tiuTied  over  to  a  nonprofit 
corporation. 

It  would  appear  from  these  cases  that 
some  individuals  are  building,  with  SBA 
assistance,  hospitals  they  subsequently 
turn  into  arrangements  that  could  serve 
as  personal  tax  havens. 

I  am  therefore  writing  a  letter  today 
to  the  Commissioner  of  tht  Internal 
Revenue  bringing  this  entire  matter  to 
his  attention.  I  shall  make  available  to 
him  the  information  developed  by  the 
subcommittee  staff  and  request  IRS  to 
imdertake  a  full  investigation  of  SBA- 
financed  health  facilities  to  determine 
whether  Federal  health  money  is  being 
used  to  develop  tax  shelters. 

Furthermore,  we  will  ask  the  IRS  to 
recommend  to  the  Congress  any  legisla- 
tion it  deems  necessary. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  single 
consequence  of  health  programs  being 
administered  by  agencies  not  primarily 
responsible  for  health  is  that  the  pro- 
grams often  are  not  directed  toward  car- 
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ing  for  the  sick  and  deUvering  health 

Officials  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration view  themselves  as  bankers,  not 
health  planners.  That  is  their  basic  pur- 
pose. They  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
make  decisions  with  regard  to  health. 
Likewise,  officials  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration view  themselves  as  business 
and  employment  developers.  They,  too, 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  make  deci- 
sions regarding  health. 

Nonetheless  their  health  construction 
financing  programs  give  them  decision- 
making power  in  health  care  for  scores 
of  communities  and  thousands  of  citi- 
zens. 

Because  their  priorities  are  elsewhere 
and  because  there  is  so  little  coordina- 
tion between  EDA,  SBA.  and  HEW,  some 
immediate  steps  must  be  taken  to  im- 
prove the  organization  of  the  Federal 
health  effort. 

Accordingly,  I  shall  recommend  m 
writing  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  that  all  health  func- 
tions be  eliminated  from  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Tliese  agencies  are  operating  health 
programs  without  the  specific  legislative 
authority  of  tlie  Congress. 

Furthermore,  the  continued  admin- 
istration of  health  programs  by  these 
agencies  would  at  this  point  be  in  total 
disregard  of  a  well-organized  and  ef- 
ficiently organized  Federal  health  effort. 
Tlie  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration will  spend  $9,212,000  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  on  health.  The  Small 
Business  Administration  does  not  know 
how  much  it  wall  spend  on  health  this 
year.  However,  officials  estimate  spend- 
ing will  amount  to  some  $25  million. 

These  funds  should  be  reallocated  to 
other  functions  of  these  agencies,  which 
have  been  severely  underfimded.  EDA 
and  SBA  sorely  need  these  fimds  for 
other  areas  of  their  respective  missions. 
But  to  continue  spending  these  fimds 
for  health  functions  would  represent 
waste. 

Such  a  reallocation  of  these  functions 
would  represent  a  savings  of  roughly  $34 
million  in  overall  Federal  health  out- 
lays. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  should  assume  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  present  health  functions 
of  these  agencies.  Furthermore,  HEW 
should  assign  to  these  functions  the  low- 
est of  priorities. 

'While  there  are  serious  problems  with 
the  health  care  roles  of  EDA  and  SBA, 
HEW's  Hill-Burton  construction  pro- 
gram is  not  without  its  flaws. 

Take,  for  example,  the  grant  it  made 
for  the  Palm  Beach  Gardens  Hospital 
in  Florida. 

In  February  1963,  the  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram approved  a  $440,000  grant  for  the 
construction  of  an  86-bed,  $1.3  million 
facility. 

The  hospital  was  completed  in  1965  but 
it  did  not  open  until  late  in  1968.  It  was 
a  ghost  hospital  for  3  years. 

The   subcommittee   also   found   other 
ghost  hospitals. 
In    June,    the    subcommittee    asked 


Health;  Education,  and  Welfare  Secre- 
tary Finch  to  provide  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  hospitals  and  nursing  homes 
that  were  built  with  Federsd  assistance 
but  have  never  opened. 

We  also  asked  about  federally  financed 
hospital  facilities  that  were  abandoned 
during  construction. 

And  finally  we  asked  about  federally 
financed  facilities  that  were  completed, 
opened  but  ceased  operations  after  a 
short  period  of  time. 

In  August,  Secretary  Finch  provided 
the  subcommittee  with  the  names  of  two 
hospitals.  Both  had  been  built  with  Fed- 
eral funds.  They  opened  and  then 
closed. 

The  subcommittee  has  names  of  other 
federally  financed  hospitals,  not  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Finch. 

We  will  ask  for  a  further  investigation 
into  these  matters. 

While  there  are  many  problems  that 
beset  the  Federal  construction  programs 
for  civiUan  hospitals,  much  takes  place 
in  the  construction  of  federally  operated 
hospitals  that  escapes  necessary  scrutiny. 
In  the  San  Francisco  area,  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  refused  to  consolidate  into 
one  facility  the  separate  hospitals  each 
was  planning  to  build.  Both  hospitals 
opened  within  the  last  12  months. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  and 
private  hospital  plarmers  in  the  area 
recommended  a  joint  facility  be  built  and 
shared  by  each  service. 

Tlie  services  refused.  They  said  there 
was  a  strong  preference  on  the  part  of 
military  personnel  to  be  treated  in  a  hos- 
pital of  their  own  service.  Army  and  Navy 
representatives  told  the  GAO  that  sep- 
arate Army  and  Navy  hospitals  in  the 
San  Francisco  area  were  essential  for 
purposes  of  morale  and  medical  training. 
In  fact,  medical  training  probably 
would  have  been  upgraded  in  a  larger 
facility.  With  regard  to  personnel  morale, 
we  cannot  comment. 

The  GAO  estimated  before  the  hospi- 
tals were  built  that  $10  million  would  be 
wasted  with  the  construction  of  two  sep- 
arate facilities.  Furthermore.  GAO  said 
an  additional  $8.2  mUUon  would  be 
wasted  each  year  from  the  maintenance 
and  operations  of  two  separate  facilities. 
Tills  situation  and  others  like  it  around 
the  country  represent  some  of  the  worst 
decisions  made  in  the  Federal  health  ef- 
fort. 

It  represents  a  waste  of  millions  of 
health  dollars  each  year  that  could  be  so 
much  better  spent  in  other  health  areas. 
For  example,  just  the  money  wasted 
by  the  duplicated  DOD  faciUties  in  San 
Francisco  matches  the  nearly  $8  million 
allotted  annually  to  the  California  Hill- 
Bui^ton  program. 

If  we  could  apply  just  the  S8.2  million 
wasted  by  the  Defense  Department  in  the 
San  Francisco  area  to  the  Califorma  hos- 
pital and  modernization  effort,  we  could 
double  the  impact  of  the  State's  present 
Federal  hospital  construction  effort. 

The  needs  for  new  hospital  construc- 
tion and  modernization  are  great  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

HiU-Burton  Administrators  in  Califor- 
nia say  they  now  need  3.600  new  hospital 
beds  at  a  cost  of  $144  milion.  Moreover, 
the  cost  for  presently  needed  moderniza- 
tion would  run  $350  million. 


In  reviewing  the  administration  and 
coordination  of  Federal  health  construc- 
tion expenditures,  the  subcommittee  only 
scratched  the  surface. 

Tlie  information  developed  by  the  sub- 
committee indicates  the  need  for  a  full- 
scale  investigation  of  Federal  hospital 
construction  programs. 

Therefore,  I  am  asking  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
view the  material  developed  by  the  sub- 
committee and  to  begin  a  full-scale  in- 
vestigation and  audit  of  Federal  hospital 
construction  spending. 

This  General  Accounting  Office  inves- 
tieation  should  involve  the  health  con- 
stmction  activities  of  the  following  de- 
partments and  agencies:  The  Depart- 
ments of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; Housing  and  Urban  Development: 
and  Defense;  and  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

The  GAO  investigation  should  also  in- 
clude the  Commerce  Department's  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  and 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  un- 
less  Uiese  agencies  voluntarily   remove 
themselves  from  health  program  admin- 
istration. 
As  we  said  on  Tuesday : 
One  of  the  major  barriers  to  effective 
health  policy   formulation  is  the  frag- 
mentation of  the  Federal  health  effort. 
Health  program  administration  becomes 
confused  because  it  falls  under  the  sep- 
arate and  distinct  primary  missions  of 
each  of  the  23  health  agencies. 

Health  programs  become  subordinated 
to  these  missions  wliich  further  remove 
them  from  effective  coordination. 

We  must  begin  to  solve  the  problems 
posed  by  health  program  duplication  and 
the  lack  of  coordination. 

We  must  begin  to  establish  some  over- 
all health  policy  to  guide  the  adminis- 
tration of  lliese  billions  of  dollars. 


NEED  TO  RECOGNIZE  FEDERAL  AU- 
THORITY OVER  GENOCIDE  CON- 
VENTION—AND TO  EXERCISE  IT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  arguments  in  opposition  to  Senate 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
has  been  in  the  area  of  the  effect  of  this 
convention  on  Federal-State  relations. 
■What  is  our  form  of  government?  It  is  a 
government  of  a  federal  character,  with 
national  and  inteinational  matters  the 
business  of  the  Federal  Goveinment.  and 
with  local  matters  the  business  of  the 
50  States  and  the  subdivisions  of  those 

According  to  the  Constitution,  the 
tre^t^Tnaking  power  and  also  the  power 
to  define  and  punish  offenses  against  the 
laws  of  nations  are  specifically  given  to 
the  Federal  Goveniment.  Congress  is  al- 
ready invested  by  the  Constitution  with 
the  ix)wer  to  provide  the  criminal  sanc- 
tions for  offenses  against  the  law  of  na- 
tions. Constitution  Article  I,  section  8, 
clause  10. 

It  is  wholly  imwarranted  to  say  that, 
because  another  offense  has  been  added 
to  the  list  of  the  few  now  punishable 
as  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations^ 
the  States  have  been  deprived  of  a  field 
of  criminal  jurisprudence. 

Dean  Rusk  answered  this  argument 
very  ablv  in  his  capacity  at  that  time  of 
Deputy  Under  Secretarj-  of  State  when 
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he  appeared  before  the  special  ad  hoc 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  He  stated : 

Twice  all  of  the  states-members  of  the 
United  Nations  have  declared  that  genocide 
Is  a  matter  of  international  concern.  Twice 
all  states-memliers  of  the  United  Nations 
have  declared  that  genocide  is  a  crime  und« 
international  law  All  have  declared  that  In- 
ternal cooperation  is  needed  to  stop  this 
practice  and  that  states  have  a  duty  to  put 
a  stop  to  such  practices  within  their  own 
respective  borders.  In  view  of  this  history,  no 
one  can  doubt  that  genocide  is  a  subject 
within  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  define  and  punish  of- 
fenses against  the  law  of  nations. 

It  is  both  important  and  imperative 
that  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  recognize  its 
authority  and  need  for  commitment  in 
this  area — and  to  exercise  that  authority 
by  ratifying  the  Genocide  Convention. 


ATOMIC     ENERGY     COMMISSION 
TESTING  ON  AMCHITKA  ISLAND 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  sometime 
within  the  next  month  the  AEC  will 
deton^e  a  nuclear  device  deep  beneath 
Amchftlc'a  Island  in  Alaska.  The  explo- 
sion will  have  a  force  of  about  a  million 
tons  of  TNT.  This  blast  is  intended  to 
be  an  experiment,  determining  whether 
this  island  has  the  ability  to  withstand 
still  more  powerful  nuclear  detonations. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  the  AEC 
test  firing  is  not  widely  known.  There  is 
speculation  that  this  underground  shot 
is  related  to  the  development  of  nuclear 
warheads  for  our  missiles.  Whatever  the 
objective  of  this  firing,  it  should  be  ab- 
solutely cortain  before  the  blast  that  the 
delicate  balance  of  nature  will  not  be  ir- 
reparably harmed  by  this  large  explosion. 

In  addition,  the  AEC  should  provide 
scientific  evidence  that  will  guarantee 
that  the  enormous  shock  waves  from  this 
tremor  will  not  cause  a  chain  reaction  of 
earthquakes  and  tidal  waves  endanger- 
ing man  and  animal  life. 

In  a  most  interesting  two  part  series 
written  by  Don  L.  Johnson,  outdoors 
writer  for  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  some 
other  dangers  are  outlined  that  could 
thceaten  the  ecology  of  this  area  because 
of  the  nuclear  test. 

Mr.  Johnson  accurately  points  out  that 
there  is  controversy  over  the  AEC  test. 
There  will  be  a  great  deal  more  if  severe 
damage  to  man's  environment  results 
from  the  explosion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
cellent and  infonnative  articles  about  the 
AEC  nuclear  test  in  Alaska,  published  in 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Aug.  30,  19691 

Blast  Proposals  Shake  Alaskans 

(By  Don  L.  Johnson) 

Anchorage,  Alaska.— The  earthquake 
which  shook  this  city  the  day  I  landed  was 
the  second   felt  within   a  week. 

The  jolt,  although  far  weaker  than  the 
one  which  left  Anchorage  a  shambles  Ave 
years  ago,  caused  a  brief  rattling  of  windows 
and  shuddering  of  residents  who  remembered 
that  fateful  Good  Friday  in  1964.  Yet  most 
Alaskans  quickly  shrugged  off  the  shock. 

"As  long  as  there's  a  little  quake  once  In 


awhile  to  relieve  the  pressures,  we  shouldn't 
have  to  worry  about  a  big  one,"  observed  a 
federal  public  health  administrator  with 
whom  I'd  visited  on  the  flight  from  Sitka. 

Later,  landing  at  the  naval  station  at  Adak, 
far  out  on  the  Aleutian  chain.  I  learned 
that  the  commanding  officer.  Capt.  Hubert 
Glenzer.  Jr.,  a  native  of  Owen,  'Wis.,  had 
ordered  all  planes  aloft.  Island  residents  were 
gathering  in  nervous  groups  on  high  ground. 
"We've  had  a  tsunami  warning,  "  Glenzer 
explained.  "TTiere's  been  an  earthquake  In 
theKuriles.  ' 

A  tsunami  is  better  known  as  a  tidal  wave. 
The  one  which  came  in  the  wake  of  the 
1964  quake  virtually  destroyed  the  Alaskan 
communities  of  Kodlak.  Valdez,  and  Cordova. 

When  this  wave  arrived,  it  was  barely  dis- 
cernible. The  patrol  planes  swooped  back 
out  of  the  mists  to  land  and  life  quickly 
resumed  its  regular  schedule  on  the  island. 

Another  kind  of  earthquake  was  in  the 
making  on  my  next  stop,  200  miles  farther 
westward. 

Sometimes  soon  on  Amchitka  Island,  the 
atomic  energy  commission  (AEC)  plans  to 
trigger  a  nuclear  "device"  4,000  feet  beneath 
the  surface. 

AEC  ofBcials.  who  avoid  such  terms  as 
"bomb''  and  "weapon,"  say  that  the  device 
will  have  a  force  of  1.1  or  1.2  megatons.  A 
megaton  Is  the  equivalent  of  a  million  tons 
of  TNT. 

The  AEC  has  set  off  underground  blasts  of 
that  power  before — In  Nevada.  Never  before, 
though,  has  such  a  force  been  unlcished  in 
one  of  the  most  earthquake  prone  areas  of 
tlie  world. 

.And  so.  there  is  worry.  Pears  that  the  blast 
will  create  destructive  tremors  and  waves  af- 
fecting far  places.  There  is  worry  too,  about 
radiation  leakage.  Special  concern  has  been 
voiced  for  unique  forms  of  wildlife,  includ- 
ing sea  otters,  which  live  on  Amchitka  and 
neighboring  islands. 

There  has  been  a  report  that  a  fault  has 
already  been  found  in  the  rock  which  must 
contain  the  blast;  that  leakage  of  radioactive 
materiels  was  noted  after  a  far  smaller  blast 
triggered  on  the  island  in  1965. 

Such  claims  are  denied  by  AEC  spokesmen, 
who  declare  that  every  safeguard  is  being 
taken  and  that  complex  monitoring  will 
measure  the  smallest  effects  of  the  test. 

The  blast,  indeed,  has  been  publicized  as  a 
calibrsxtion  shot" — its  purpose  to  measure 
the  islwnd's  ability  to  withstand  still  more 
powerful  forces. 

Mora  tests  are  contemplated — the  next  pos- 
sibility in  the  fall  of  1970.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  tests  are  coupled  with  de- 
velopment of  the  controversial  antlbalUstlc 
missile  system.  The  AEC  has  no  comment  on 
that. 

Detonation  of  the  device  is  expected  about 
Oct.  1.  Recent  hints  (such  as  establishment 
of  a  "SBfety  area"  of  50  miles  around  the  is- 
land until  Oct.  15)  have  led  to  speculation 
that  it  could  come  two  weeks  later. 

Joe  Brown,  AEC  site  manager  on  Amchitka, 
answered  questions  as  noncommittally  as 
possible  when  he  met  me  at  the  island's  air- 
field. Clearance  to  make  the  visit  had  been 
difflcuit  to  secure,  even  after  calls  to  AE5C 
offices  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Las  Vegas,  and 
Anchorage.  Tightening  security  seemed  to 
lend  credence  to  a  rumor  that  the  device  had 
just  been  delivered  to  the  island.  Armed 
men  stayed  close  until  I  boarded  an  airplane 
again. 

The  Impression  I  got  was  tliis: 

It  is  too  late  for  talks  and  hearings  to  alter 
the  ABC  plans.  The  pressures  to  trigger  the 
blast  are  inexorable.  This  country  has  com- 
mitted $192  million  for  the  Amchitka  "event" 
(another  AEC  euphemism). 

Although  the  test  can  be  aborted  at  any 
moment  for  technical  reasons,  AEC  techni- 
cians app)ear  as  certain  of  a  successftU  "shot " 
as  were  NASA  officials  of  the  moon  flight. 

"We  are  on  schedule,"  Brown  told  me  sim- 
ply. 


But  I  also  came  away  ■with  some  answers 
which  held  reassurance  for  all  of  us  who 
worry  when  somebody  wants  to  rock  this 
shaky  wcvld. 

(Prom  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  Sept   1.  1969) 
Manmadb  "Quake"  in  Alaska — Pdse  Short- 
ens ON  Date  of  Amchitka  Test 
(By  Don  L.  Johnson) 

Amchitka,  Alaska.  —  Picture  islands 
smothered  by  fog;  dismal,  snow  streaked 
peaks  seeming  to  grop>e  for  the  sky.  Imagine 
churning  waves  where  currents  of  northern 
and  southern  seas  clash  in  stormy  channels. 
Hear   the  awesome   wall   of   wllllwaw  winds. 

Tliese  are  the  Aleutians,  curving  westward 
from  the  Alaskan  peninsula,  reaching  to 
within  250  miles  of  Russia's  Komandorskl  is- 
lands: almost  1.800  miles  from  Anchorage 
and  a  brief  flight  from  Soviet  mainland  on 
the  Kamchatkan  peninsula. 

Peel  a  trembling  under  the  tundra.  There 
Is  an  uneasiness  in  the  earth's  bowels.  It 
breathes  ftre,  belches  smoke  from  craters 
There  are  sink-holes  and  fumaroles,  crum- 
bling rock  and  volcanic  ash.  Streams  slither 
down  slopes,  dive  from  sight,  and  reappear 
to  form  misty  lakes. 

Men  have  come  here  for  many  reasons 
For  flsh.  for  fur — and  even  to  flght  a  war. 
What  better  place,  they  now  ask,  to  bury 
a  flery  bomb? 

FUSE    shortens 

As  the  fuse  shortens,  however,  that  ques- 
tion is  being  countered  by  conservationists, 
other  concerned  citizens,  and  their  represen- 
tatives in  congress. 

Sometime  early  in  October,  the  atomic 
energy  commission  (AEC)  plans  to  explode  a 
"high  yield"  nuclear  device  deep  beneath 
Amchitka,  about  350  miles  from  the  western 
end  of  the  island  chain  and  1.400  miles  from 
Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Plans  for  the  "event  "  la  word  which,  like 
"device,"  is  favored  by  AEC  officials)  act- 
ually began  in  1950,  when  technicians  started 
probing  the  island  for  a  place  to  trigger  an 
atomic  bomb.  In  the  spring  of  1964,  they  re- 
turned to  prepare  for  a  deep  underground, 
low  yield,  atomic  blast. 

Called  'Long  Shot,"  it  was  fired  in  1965 
(over  earnest  objections  from  the  depart- 
ment of  interior,  which  includes  Amchitka 
in  the  Aleutian  national  wildlife  refuge). 

The  blast  itself  had  little  apparent  effect 
on  the  island's  wildlife,  which  Includes  large 
populations  of  eagles  and  of  sea  otters,  re- 
turning from  the  brink  of  extinction.  More 
difficult  to  measure  were  effects  of  presence 
of  men  and  machines  on  the  fragile  habitat 
which  supports  such  creatures. 

search  started 

In  1966.  the  AEC  began  an  intensive  search 
for  an  area  suitable  for  testing  new,  more 
powerful  devices.  It  is  popularly  supposed 
that  the  need  for  such  tests  is  coupled  with 
development  of  the  disputed  Safeguard  anti- 
balllstic-missile  system  but  AEC  spokesmen 
admit  only  they  are    "weapons  oriented." 

Because  of  the  proximity  to  Salt  Lake  City 
(250  miles)  and  Las  Vegas  (175  miles),  the 
AEX;  site  in  central  Nevada  was  deemed 
"po.ssibly  Inadequate"  for  the  anticipated 
blasts.  The  north  slope  of  Alaska's  remote 
Brooks  mountains  showed  the  desired  geol- 
ogy but  was  considered  too  inaccessible. 

Amchitka,  too,  presented  "signlficai-t"  lo- 
gistical problems,  but  wartime  experience 
had  shown  it  could  be  supplied  and  manned, 
although  weather  might  keep  aircraft  from 
landing  tor  as  much  as  a  week  at  a  time. 
Geology  and  ground  water  characteristics 
seemed  suitable. 

Dtiring  the  last  two  years,  eight  explora- 
tory hoiee  have  been  drilled  on  the  island 
to  depths  of  more  than  6,000  feet.  Drill  site 
"B,  "  a  hole  60  inches  in  diameter,  is  near 
the  main  camp,  near  the  southeast  end  of 
the  narrow,  42  mile  long  island. 
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DKVICE    READIED 

It  la  there  that  the  device  la  to  be  scaled 
at  the  4.000  foot  level.  The  control  point  for 
the  shot  is  26  miles  away. 

"Ground  zero"  was  an  aprt.  description  at 
this  place,  even  before  nuclear  blaaU  added 
that  term  to  our  vocabulary.  Zero-zero  ceil- 
ings—dense clouds  of  fog  hugging  the 
ground — are  often  encountered  by  pilots. 

The  celling  seemed  scarcely  higher  than 
the  rooftops  when  I  arrived  at  Amchitka 
aboard  a  Reeve-Alcutlan  DC-6  carrying  men 
end  materials  to  the  site.  Rusty  roofs  of 
quonset  huts — mementos  of  1942  when 
United  States  forces  gathered  to  oust  the 
Japanese  from  nearby  Klska  and  Attn — ap- 
peared beneath  the  wings  Just  seconds  be- 
fore we  slipped  onto  the  runway. 

For  a  Reeve  pilot,  it  was  all  In  a  day's 
work.  But  I  was  also  aboard  another  day 
when  the  same  pilot  decided  against  landings 
on  Amchitka  and  Attu.  We  spent  the  .ight 
with  the  air  force  at  Shemya  where  ground 
control  facilities  brought  us  safely  through 
the  gloom. 

Joe  Brown,  the  AEC's  site  manager,  met 
me  at  the  Amchitka  alrfleld.  He  wore  a  white 
helmet  and  brown  jacket,  and  he  had  a 
determined  squint  behind  his  glasses.  Armed 
security  officers  eyed  the  cameras  I  carried 
end  remained  close  as  we  talked. 


CONTROVERSY  CITED 

Was  Brown  aware  of  the  controversy  his 
holes  on  the  ground  were  causing  in  An- 
chorage and  Juneau,  In  Washington,  DC. 
and  across  the  nation? 

"We  get  newspapers.  'We  read  them,"  he 
answered  dryly. 

Also  unhappy  with  publicity  he  had  re- 
ceived was  Roger  Desautels,  a  bearded  arche- 
ologlst  from  the  University  of  Alaska,  who 
had  been  digging  other  holes  on  the  island 
to  unearth  evidence  of  ancient  cultures.  It 
was  recently  widely  reported  that  he  had 
found  evidence  of  pre- Aleut  occupation  dat- 
ing back  more  than  9,000  years. 

Other  scientists— including  Prof.  William 
Laughlin,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
who  had  combed  some  of  the  same  sites  last 
year — questioned  the  validity  of  finds  three 
times  older  than  any  previously  reported. 

"I  was  misquoted;  misunderstood.  I've 
written  an  explanation  to  Laughlin."  he  told 
me  in  a  brief  meeting  on  the  Island.  Asked 
to  set  the  record  straight,  he  answered.  "Ill 
put  it  in  writing  and  send  it  to  you." 

STATEMENT    RECEIVED 

From  Brown.  I  received  a  30  page  state- 
ment from  the  AEC,  newly  prepared  to  an- 
swer questions  and  criticisms  from  concerned 
citizens  and  their  congressmen.  Briefly,  It 
contained  these  assurances: 

Tlie  blast  will  be  of  predictable  power,  in 
the  one  megaton  range  (equivalent  to  a  mil- 
lion tons  or  more  of  TNT).  Similar  devices 
have  been  fired  in  Nevada  and  techniques  to 
prevent  seepage  or  venting  of  radioactive  ma- 
terials have  been  developed  during  more  than 
270  underground  tests  since  1957. 

This  is  to  be  a  "calibration  shot,"  carefully 
monitored  by  complex  instruments.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  measure  the  island's  ability  to 
withstand  still  more  powerful  blasts. 

AEC  experts  say  It  Is  highly  Improbable 
that  any  radioactivity  will  be  released,  but 
background  data  is  being  collected  on  the 
area's  fish,  shellfish,  mammals,  and  birds — 
and  their  food  chains  and  environment — to 
measure  effects  "in  case  an  unlikely  accident 
occurs." 

More  than  $3  million  (of  a  total  project 
cost  of  $192  million)  has  been  spent  to  iden- 
tify and  minimize  ecological  effects  of  the 
tests. 

Tlie  shock,  equaling  an  earthquake  with 
force  of  6.5  on  the  Richter  scale,  will  be  felt  at 
the  air  force  installation  on  Shemya  and  the 
naval  station  on  Adak  (each  about  200  miles 
Rway)  but  not  at  Anchorage.  A  slightly 
stronger  quake  centered  near  .'Amchitka  last 


May  caused  no  damage  beyond  neighboring 
Islands. 

It  is  ctmsidered  unlikely  that  the  blast  wlU 
c&use  a  larger  earthquake  and  the  remote 
location  will  Umlt  the  effects  should  that 
occur. 

Although  tidal  waves  several  feet  high  have 
been  observed  in  the  Aleutians  following  se- 
vere quakes,  the  May  shock  showed  no  such 
effect.  None  is  anticipated  from  the  test 

The  test  is  timed  to  avoid  disturbance  of 
nesting  birds,  but  the  shock  may  topple 
some  eagle  nesting  sites  on  "sea  stacks"  (pin- 
nacles of  rock  surrounded  by  the  sea)  and 
peregrine  falcon  aeries  on  the  steep  cliffs. 

Experiments  have  Indicated  that  the  shock 
will  be  a  possible  hazard  to  sea  otters  only 
near  ground  zero,  with  young  animals  and 
pregnant  female  animals  most  susceptible. 
Since  the  otter  population  has  reached  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  island,  some  are 
being  captured  and  moved  to  other  islands 
off  southeastern  Alaska,  British  Columbia, 
and  Washington. 

Summing  up,  the  AEC  says  "the  commis- 
sion does  everything  necessary  to  ensure  that 
the  nuclear  testing  program  causes  no  naz- 
ard,  either  immediate  or  future,  to  the 
public." 

No  further  tests  are  planned  "for  at  least  a 
year"  after  the  calibration  shot,  which  AEC 
scientists  seem  certain  will  create  only  rip- 
ples, compared  with  the  waves  of  controversy 
now  arising. 

But  it  Is  likely  that  those  waves  will  rl.se 
higher  still,  before  an  even  bigger  "device" 
is  lowered  into  an  abyss  on  Amchitka. 


growing  population  becomes  more  dif- 
ficult every  day,  we  must  look  to  the  sea 
as  a  greater  source  of  food.  Money  spent 
on  research  in  this  area  promises  a  re- 
turn of  great  magnitude  from  the  moneys 
invested. 

Estimates  of  the  potential  mineral 
wealth  of  the  seabeds  are  such  that  we 
should  consider  giving  Increased  atten- 
tion to  devising  ways  to  utilize  the  min- 
eral wealth  in  ways  consistent  with  the 
ecology  of  the  oceans. 

Mr.  President,  the  title  of  the  editorial 
to  which  I  referred  earher  is  "Look 
Down.  Not  Up."  I  think  our  country 
should  take  steps  to  encourage  oceano- 
graphic  research.  We  must  act  so  that 
we  can  reap  the  benefits  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  country. 


ANOTHER     MOTHER     LODE— WAIT- 
ING TO  BE  MINED 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
bask  in  our  deserved  glow  of  national 
self-pride  following  the  successful  Apollo 
moon  shot,  one  side  effect  of  the  atten- 
dent  publicity  is  worth  noting.  Our  coun- 
try's oceanography  program  has  re- 
ceived more  attention  of  exploration, 
scientific  research,  and  other  such 
terms.  I  believe  our  fledgling  ocean- 
ography program  deserves  more  national 
attention. 

My  thoughts  on  this  are  detailed  in  a 
well-written  editorial  published  in  the 
Portland  Oregonian  of  September  7, 
1969.  The  editor  states: 

The  ocean  unquestionably  is  a  vast  mother 
lode  of  resources  waiting  to  be  mined.  An 
efficient  harvest  of  its  fish,  shellfish,  and 
plankton  could  increase  vastly  the  supply  of 
protein  for  undernourished  humanity.  We 
need  to  know  much  more  about  the  effect  on 
the  oceans,  and  this  protein  harvest,  of  the 
growing  flow  of  solid  and  liquid  wastes  going 
into  the  world's  bays  and  estuaries.  We  can 
search  for  unknown  seabed  sources  of  oil,  gas 
and  minerals.  And  when  scientists  at  last 
understand  fully  the  role  of  the  seas  as  the 
generator  of  weather  and  the  source  of  rain- 
fall we  can  have  improved  storm  predictions 
and  perhaps  some  day  the  ability  to  modify 
or  even  control  weather  conditions. 

These  goals  are  being  sought  rather  hap- 
hazardly at  present  by  many  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies.  This  fragmented  approach 
cannot  very  soon  hope  to  unravel  the  mys- 
teries of  the  71  per  cent  of  the  earth  covered 
with  salt  water.  A  strong  federal  operating 
agency  could  coordinate  these  efforts  and 
mobilize  new  industrial  and  institutional 
marine  research  and  engineering  teams. 

The  editor  also  comments  that — 
Ocean  and  weather  research  may  not  have 
quite  the  same  political  oomph,  and  spend- 
ing billions  for  aquanauts  may  not  be  as 
popular  as  for  astronauts.  But  the  net  return 
on  the  investment  could  be  much  greater. 
As  the  problem  of  feeding  the  world's 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL:  THE  PROB- 
LEM OF  INCREASED  TRANSIT 
FACILITIES  AND  THE  ANSWER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  gravely  important  questions  now 
before  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  is 
that  of  providing  increased  transit  fa- 
cihties  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Though  current  literature  on  this  sub- 
ject, official  and  unofficial,  is  voluminous, 
the  problem  when  reduced  to  its  essen- 
tials is  relatively  simple  and  the  proper 
solution  obvious. 

Experienced  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  studied  the  canal  question  in  depth 
for  many  years  have  arrived  at  the  same 
answer — the  major  modernization  of  the 
existing  high-level  lake-lock  canal. 

In  a  recent  discussion  in  the  U.S. 
Naval  Institute  Proceedings,  the  re- 
spected professional  magazine  of  the 
Navy,  Representative  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  leading  au- 
thorities in  Congress  on  interoc«anic 
canal  problems,  admirably  summarizes 
the  canal  question  with  important  facts 
and  figures  and  proposes  what  inde- 
pendent canal  experts  consider  the  best 
solution  from  all  significant  angles,  in- 
cluding what  is  best  for  the  economic 
well-being  of  Panama  as  well  as  that  of 
the  United  SUtes.  To  provide  such  a  so- 
lution, identical  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  both  House  and  Senate  to  au- 
thorize the  needed  increase  of  capacity 
and  operational  improvement  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  President,  as  evidence  of  the  wide 
support  for  the  proixised  canal  legisla- 
tion, the  51st  Annual  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Legion  in  August 
1969  adopted  a  nouble  resolution  calling 
upon  the  Congress  for  legislation  that 
would  protect  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  territory  and  provide  for  the 
major    modernization    of    the    Panama 

Canal. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  discussion 
by  Representative  Flood  in  U.S.  Naval 
Institute  Proceedings.  September  1969. 
the  American  Legion  resolution,  and  the 
texts  of  the  proposed  legislation  should 
be  of  great  interest  to  Congress,  the  Na- 
tion at  large,  and  foreign  countries  with 
vessels  that  use  the  Panama  route,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  three  items 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordei'ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
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[Prom  the  U.S.  Naval  Institute  proceedings, 
September  1969 1 

A    SotTTHEAST    PASSAGE? 

(By  Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood,  Representative 
from  Pennsylvania) 

As  a  member  of  the  Congress  with  assign- 
ment for  many  years  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  National  Defense  of  the  House  Oommlt- 
tee  on  Appropriations,  and  as  a  long-time 
student  of  Interoceanlc  canal  problems,  I 
have  read  the  article  by  Rear  Admiral  Glbbs 
with  considerable  Interest.  Though  It  intro- 
duces some  new  angles  into  current  canal 
discussions,  It  does  not  present  the  real  Is- 
sues involved,  which  must  be  understood  and 
not  ignored  If  our  canal  policies  are  to  be 
wise. 

The  gross  Investment  of  the  United  States, 
from  1904  through  30  June  1968,  including 
defense,  in  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise  was 
$6,368,009,000.  Total  recoveries  during  the 
same  period  were  $1,359,931,421.66,  making  a 
net  investment  of  over  $5,000,000,000. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  policy  of  the  United 
Stales,  as  developed  over  many  years  and 
which  Is  eml)Odied  in  treaty  and  law,  has 
the6e  objectives:  the  best  type  of  canal,  at 
the  best  site  for  the  transit  of  vessels  of  all 
nations,  on  terms  of  equaUty,  with  tolls  that 
are  Just  and  equitable.  It  was  pursuant  to 
this  policy  that  the  United  States  acquired 
tjy  treaty  with  Panama  the  grant  in  per- 
petuity of  sovereign  rights,  power,  and  au- 
thority over  the  Canal  Zone  territory  and 
constructed  the  high-level-lake  and  lock 
type  canal,  all  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
exercise  by  Panama  of  any  such  sovereign 
rights,  power,  or  authority.  The  United  States 
also  obtained  ownership  of  all  land  and  prop- 
erty in  the  Zone  by  purchase  from  individual 
owners. 

In  these  connections,  it  is  important  to 
realize  that  Panama  has  been,  and  still  is, 
an  area  of  endemic  revolution  and  endless 
political  mstabillty;  and  that  at  the  time  of 
acquisition,  it  was  one  of  the  worst  pest  holes 
In  the  world. 

The  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  was 
one  of  the  truly  great  achievements  of  man. 
Its  subsequent  maintenance,  operation,  sani- 
tation, and  protection  have  measured  up  to 
our  solemn  treaty  obligations.  The  transit 
since  opening  to  traffic  on  15  August  1914 
through  30  June  1968.  of  403.230  vessels  of 
various  types  and  descriptions  during  both 
peace  and  war  i  World  Wars  I  and  II,  Korean, 
and  Vietnam,  as  well  as  the  1962  Cuban 
missile  crisis)  completely  establishes  the  wis- 
dom of  the  original  construction. 

As  to  current  discussions  over  the  tyjje  of 
canal,  the  idea  of  constructing  a  canal  at  sea 
level  is  a  "hardy  perennial."  It  appeals 
strongly  to  the  manufacturers  of  heavy 
earth-moving  machinery,  dredging  combines, 
a  limited  number  of  professional  engineers, 
and  various  theorists.  Many  independent  ex- 
perienced engineers,  navigators,  and  scien- 
tists oppose  it.  Thus,  Rear  Admiral  Gibbs's 
emphasis  that  certain  large  vessels  now  con- 
structed or  planned  were  designed  to  avoid 
transit  of  either  the  Panama  or  Suez  Canals 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  more  economical  for 
them  to  go  around  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  rather  than  pay  tolls  Is  most 
pertinent.  Also,  as  he  points  out.  the  closure 
of  the  sea-level  Suez  Canal  in  1967  by  means 
of  -primitive  weapons"  is  highly  significant. 
It  dramatizes  the  irrelevance  of  the  ancient 
argument  of  "vulnerability"  to  enemy  attack 
in  the  design  of  navigation  projects.  The 
true  criteria,  the  only  basis,  for  such  plan- 
ning are  ease  and  safety  of  navigation. 

Many  years  of  experience  in  the  operation 
of  the  Panama  Canal  have  shown  that  what  is 
needed  there  is  a  two-way  ship  channel  in  the 
summit  level,  with  ample  and  logically  ar- 
ranged locks  at  both  ends. 

The  two-way  ship  channel  will  be  supplied 
on  completion  in  1970  of  the  enlargement  of 
Gaillard  Cut  from  300  feet  minimum  bottom 
width  to  500  feet.  The  required  lock  capacity 


and  arrangement  will  be  provided  under  the 
Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  Plan. 

This  proposal,  which  would  eliminate  the 
bottleneck  locks  at  Pedro  Miguel,  consolidate 
all  Pacific  Locks  at  one  location  south  of 
Mlraflores,  create  a  sununit-level  lake  anchor- 
age at  the  Pacific  end  of  the  Canal,  and  solve 
other  important  marine  operating  problems, 
was  developed  by  the  Panama  Canal  orga- 
nization as  the  result  of  World  War  II  experi- 
ence It  was  recommended  by  the  Governor 
of  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
for  comprehensive  investigation.  It  won  the 
support  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
was  approved  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  as  a  postwar  project. 

The  original  Third  Locks  Project,  author- 
ized in  1939  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $277,000.- 
000.  was  suspended  in  May  1942  because  of 
more  urgent  war  needs,  after  a  total  expen- 
diture of  $76,357,405,  largely  for  huge  lock  site 
excavations  at  Gatun  and  Mlraflores  which 
are  still  usable.  The  estimated  cost  for  enlarg- 
ing Oaillard  Gut  is  $81,257,097.  These  two 
projects  together,  representing  an  expendi- 
ture cf  more  than  $157  millions  are  a  sub- 
stantial commitment  by  our  government  for 
the  major  modernization  of  the  existing 
Panama  Canal.  Moreover,  such  modernization 
of  the  existing  Panama  Canal  enables  the 
maximum  use  of  all  work  so  far  accomplished 
in  the  construction  of  the  Canal  and  its  sub- 
sequent maintenance,  and  it  does  not  re- 
quire a  new  treaty  with  Panama  with  the 
inevitable  huge  Indemnity  and  Increased  an- 
nuity that  would  be  involved.  Thus,  the 
United  States  would  continue  its  full  control 
and  ownership  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  Canal. 

The  principal  issues  in  the  present  canal 
situation  are: 

The  safeguarding  of  our  indispensable 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone,  now  jeop- 
ardized by  ill-advised  proposed  new  treaties. 

The  necessity  for  Increase  of  capacity  and 
operational  improvement  of  the  existing 
canal  through  the  major  modification  of  the 
authorized  Third  Locks  Project  under  the 
Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  Plan. 

The  subject  of  a  second  canal. 

As  to  these  points,  extensive  clarifications 
in  the  Congress  over  a  period  of  years  have 
removed  the  confusion  stirrounding  them 
and  cleared  the  way  for  proper  action  by  our 
government.  This  action  is  the  major  increase 
oi  capacity  and  operational  Improvements  of 
the  existing  canal,  and  bills  for  the  "Panama 
Canal  Modernization  Act"  have  been  intro- 
duced. 

The  enactment  of  such  legislation  not  only 
will  protect  the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
St.itee.  benefit  Panana,  serve  world  commerce, 
and  safeguard  our  indispensable  sovereign 
rights,  power,  and  authority  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Canal,  but  will  also  clear  up  the 
entire  canal  situation. 

[Adopted  by  the  51st  annual  national  con- 
vention of  the  American  Legion.  August  1969] 

RESOLtmON     207 

To  oppose  abrogation  of  U.S.  rights  concern- 
ing operation  and  security  of  the  Panama 
Canal 

Whereas,  in  1903.  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama  entered  into  a  treaty  "to 
insure  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  connect  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans";  and 

Whereas,  by  that  treaty,  the  Republic  of 
Panama  (for  a  lump-sum  payment  of  ten 
million  dollars  in  gold,  plus  an  annuity  now 
amounting  to  nearly  two  million  dollars) 
granted  to  the  United  States  in  perpetuity 
the  use.  occupation  and  control  of  a  zone  of 
land  and  land  under  water  for  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  operation,  sanitation  and 
protection  of  the  canal,  and  granted  to  the 
United  States  all  the  rights,  power,  and  au- 
thority, within  the  zone  mentioned,  "which 
the  United  States  would  possess  and  exercise 
if  it  were  the  sovereign  of  the  territory  with- 
in wttich  said  lands  and  waters  are  located, 


to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  the 
Republic  of  Panama  of  any  such  sovereign 
rights,  power  or  authority";  and 

Whereas,  the  Panama  Canal  now  represents 
a  total  United  .States  investment  of  nearly 
five  billion  dollars,  and  is  a  vital  strategic 
asset  to  the  United  States  for  hemispheric  de- 
fense and  our  own  national  security;  and 

Whereas,  the  Panama  Canal  also  is  of 
great  economic  imjKirtance  to  the  United 
States,  inasmuch  as  70  percent  of  traffic 
through  the  Canal  either  originates  or  termi- 
nates in  U.S.  ports,  and  Canal  operations 
represent  a  net  gain  for  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
menis  of  more  than  40  million  dollars  an- 
nually; end 

Whereas,  The  American  Legion  has  con- 
sistently expressed  its  strong  opposition  to 
any  weakening  of  the  United  States  sovereign 
rights,  power,  and  authority  over  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  Canal  Zone;  now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resoloed:  That  The  American  Legion  re- 
affirms its  positions  heretofore  taken  with  re- 
gard to  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  opposes  any  new  Canal  treaties 
that  would  abrogate  the  essential  provisions 
of  the  1903  Treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama;  and 

Further  resolved.  That  The  American 
Legion  urges  both  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  of  the  Umted  States 
Congress  to  adopt  a  Joint  Resolution  express- 
ing it  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  that  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  shall  maintain  and  protect  Its 
sovereign  rights  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
and  its  Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  that  the  United  States  shall  in  no  way 
forfeit,  cede,  or  transfer  any  of  these  rights 
or  Jurisdiction  to  any  other  administration, 
government,  or  international  organization; 
and 

Further  resolved.  That  The  American 
Legion  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  also  to  adopt  legislation  to  provide 
for  an  increase  in  the  capacity  and  for  opera- 
tional improvements  of  the  existing  Panama 
Canal  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  so- 
called  "Terminal  Lakes-Third  Locks  Plan.' 


T 


S.  2228 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  increase  of  capacity 
and  the  improvement  of  operations  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be   it  enacted    by   the   Senate   and   House 
of  Representatives   of   the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the   'Panama  Canal  Modern- 
ization Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
prosecute  the  work  necessary  to  increase 
the  capacity  and  improve  the  operations  of 
the  Panama  Canal  through  the  adaptation  of 
the  third  locks  project  set  forth  in  the  report 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal,  dated 
February  24,  1939  ( House  Doctiment  Num- 
bered 210.  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  and  au- 
thorized to  be  undertaken  by  the  Act  of 
August  11,  1939  (53  Stat.  1409;  Public  Num- 
bered 391.  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  with 
usable  lock  dimensions  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet  by  not  less  than  one 
thousand  two  hundred  feet  by  not  less  than 
forty-five  feet,  and  Including  the  following: 
elimination  of  the  Pedro  Miguel  locks,  and 
consolidation  of  all  Pacific  locks  neai  Mlra- 
flores in  new  lock  structures  to  correspond 
with  the  locks  capacity  at  Gatun.  raise  the 
summit  water  level  to  its  optimum  height  of 
approximately  ninety-two  feet,  and  provide 
a  summit-level  lake  anchorage  at  the  Pacific 
end  of  the  canal,  together  with  such  appur- 
tenan*^  structures,  works,  and  facilities,  and 
enlargements  or  improvements  of  existing 
channels,  structures,  works,  and  facilities,  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary,  at  an  estimated 
total  cost  not  to  exceed  $850,000,000. 

(b)   The  provisions  of  the  second  sentence 
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and  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Act  of 
August  11.  1939  (53  Stat.  1409;  Public  Num- 
bered 391,  Seventy-sixth  Congress) .  shall  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  the  work  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  As  used  In 
such  Act.  the  terms  "Governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal ".  "Secretary  of  War ",  and  "Panama 
Railroad  Company"  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  refer  to  the  "Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone ',  "Secretary  of  the  Army",  and  "Panama 
Canal  Company  ",  respectively,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  may  act 
.md  exercise  his  authority  as  President  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  and  may  vitlllze  the 
services  and  facilities  of  that  company. 

Sec  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
board,  to  be  known  as  the  "Panama  Canal 
Advisory  and  Inspection  Board"  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "'Board'  ). 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America  Members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
as  follows: 

(1)  one  member  from  private  life,  ex- 
perienced and  skilled  in  private  business  (In- 
cluding engineering) ; 

(2)  two  members  from  private  life,  ex- 
perlenced  and  skilled  in  the  science  of 
engineering; 

(3)  one  member  who  is  a  commissioned  of- 
ficer in  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Army  ( retired ) ;  and 

(4)  one  member  who  is  a  commissioned  of- 
ficer of  the  line.  United  States  Navy  (retired) . 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  one  of  the  members 
experienced  and  skilled  in  the  science  of 
engineering. 

(d)  The  President  shall  fill  each  vacancy 
on  the  Board  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  cease  to  exist  on  that 
date  designated  by  the  President  as  the  date 
on  which  its  work  under  this  Act  is 
completed. 

(f)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
paid  basic  pay  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  in  section  5313 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  The  other 
members  of  the  Board  appointed  from  private 
life  shall  be  paid  basic  pay  at  a  per  annum 
rate  which  is  $500  less  than  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  of  the  Chairman.  The  members  of  the 
Board  who  are  retired  officers  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  the  United  States  Navy 
each  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  of  basic  pay 
which,  when  added  to  his  pay  as  a  retired 
officer,  will  establish  his  total  rate  of  pay 
from  the  United  States  at  a  per  annum 
rate  which  is  $500  less  than  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  of  the  Chairman. 

(g)  The  Board  shall  appoint,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  a  secretary  and  such  other 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  functions  and  actilvtles  and  shall  fix  their 
rates  of  basic  pay  in  accordance  with 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  stich  title,  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates.  The  secretary 
and  other  personnel  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Board  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  study  and  review  all  plans  and 
designs  for  the  third  locks  project  referred 
to  in  section  2(a»  of  this  Act,  to  make  on- 
the-site  studies  and  Inspections  of  the  third 
locks  project,  and  to  obtain  current  informa- 
tion on  all  phases  of  planning  and  construc- 
uon  with  respect  to  such  project.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Canal  Zone  shall  furnish  and 
make  available  to  the  Board  at  all  times 
current  information  with  respect  to  such 
plans,  designs,  and  construction.  No  con- 
struction work  shall  be  commenced  at  any 
stage  of  the  third  locks  project  unless  the 


plans  and  deelg^ns  for  such  work,  and  all 
changes  and  modifications  of  such  plans  and 
designs,  have  been  submitted  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Canal  Zone  to.  and  have  had  the 
prior  approval  of,  the  Board.  The  Board 
shall  report  promptly  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone  the  results  of  its  studies  and 
reviews  of  all  plans  and  designs,  including 
changes  and  modifications  thereof,  which 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Board  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  together  with 
its  approval  or  disapproval  thereof,  or  its 
recommendations  for  changes  or  modifica- 
tions thereof,  and  its  reasons  iherelor. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  submit  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report 
covering  its  activities  and  functions  under 
this  Act  and  the  progress  of  the  work  on 
the  third  locks  projects  and  may  submit,  in 
Its  discretion,  interim  reports  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
these  matters. 

Sec.  5  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  all 
studies,  reviews,  inquiries,  and  investiga- 
tions deemed  necessary  by  the  Board  in 
carrying  out  its  functions  and  activities  un- 
der this  Act,  the  Board  is  authorized  to 
utilize  any  official  reports,  documents,  data, 
and  papers  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  its  officials;  and  the 
Board  is  given  power  to  designate  and  au- 
thorize any  member,  or  other  personnel,  of 
the  Board,  to  administer  oaths  and  affirma- 
tions, subpena  witnesses,  lake  evidence,  pro- 
cure information  .ind  data,  und  require  the 
production  of  any  books,  papers,  or  other 
documents  and  records  which  the  Board  may 
deem  relevant  or  material  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  and  activities  of  the 
Board.  Such  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  the 
production  of  documentary  evidence,  may 
be  required  from  any  place  in  the  United 
States,  or  any  territory,  or  any  other  area  un- 
der the  control  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  Canal  Zone. 

Sec.  6.  In  carrying  out  its  functions  and 
activities  under  this  Act.  the  Board  is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  $200 
per  diem. 

Sec.  7  Upon  request  of  the  Board,  the  head 
of  any  department,  agency,  or  establishment 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reim- 
bursable or  nonreimbursable  basis,  for  such 
period  or  periods  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  Board  and  the  head  of  the  department, 
agency,  or  establishment  concerned,  any  of 
the  personnel  of  such  department,  agency, 
or  establishment  to  assist  the  Board  in  carry- 
ing out  its  functions  and  activities  under 
this  Act. 

Sec  8.  The  Board  may  use  the  United 
States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  9.  Tlie  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices or  the  President  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  or  both,  shall  provide,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  such  administrative  support 
services  for  the  Board  as  the  Board  may 
request. 

Sec  10.  The  Board  may  make  expenditures 
for  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  of  mem- 
bers and  personnel  of  the  Board  in  accord- 
ance with  chapter  57  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  rent  of  quarters  at  the  seat  of 
government  and  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  for 
such  printing  and  binding  as  the  Board 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  effectively  its 
functions  and  activities  under  this  Act. 

Sec  11.  All  expenses  of  the  Board  shall  be 
allowed  and  paid  upon  the  presentation  of 
itemized  vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  or  by  such  other 
member  or  employee  of  the  Board  as  the 
Chairman  may  designate. 

Sec  12.  Any  provision  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust  11.   1939    (63  Stat.   1409;    Public  Num- 


bered 391.  Seventy-sixth  Congress) ,  or  of 
any  other  statute,  inconsistent  with  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  is  superseded,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  to  the  extent  of  such 
inconsistency. 

Sec  13.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  Any 
sum  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  section  2(a)  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 


TENNESSEE  WALKING  HORSE 

Ml".  Ti'DINGS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Subcommittee  on  E^nergy.  Nat- 
ural Resources,  and  the  Environment 
held  a  lieaiing  on  S.  2543.  my  bill  to 
outlaw  the  barbaric  practice  of  "soring" 
whereby  the  feet  of  Tennessee  walking 
horses  aie  deliberately  made  .sore  in  or- 
der to  achieve  a  more  exaggerated 
"walk." 

Soring  is  a  common  practice,  con- 
demned by  those  who  condone  it.  It  is 
neither  necessai'v  nor  nice,  and  is  a  black 
mark  against  all  those  who  permit  this 
cruelty  to  continue. 

In  the  September  4  and  7  editions  of 
the  Nashville  Tennessean.  Wendell 
Rawls.  Jr..  has  written  two  articles 
about  the  soring  of  these  horses.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom    the    Nashville    (Tenn  i    Tennessean. 
Sept   4.  19691 
•"SoRiNo"'  Necessity  in  Disacreement 
(By  Wendell  Rawls,  Jr. » 
"Soring"  is  the  most  openly  admitted  evil 
in  the  posh  walking  horse  business,  but  there 
is   wide  disagreement   among   people   in   the 
trade  just  how  necess.iry  it  is. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  the  responsibility  for 
the  practice  rests  on  the  trainers.  Some  of 
the  trainers  say  they  liave  to  do  it.  if  the 
horses  are  to  adopt  the  miniclng,  prancing 
gait  that  will  draw  customers  to  the  show 
ring.  Other  trainers  say  they  can  do  just  as 
well  without  it.  with  a  little  more  careful 
training  and  a  little  more  time  to  do  it  in 

Breeders,  generally,  don't  like  the  practice, 
and  some  of  them  express  fear  that  it  will 
eventually  ruin  the  carefully  nurtured  walk- 
ing horse  breed.  As  for  owners  .  .  .  well,  mosi 
of  them  like  those  riblxms  and  prizes,  what- 
ever it  takes  to  get  ihem. 

"Soring  "  is  the  practice  of  using  mechani- 
cal and  chemical  means — commonly,  oil  ol 
mustard — to  make  a  horse's  feet  tender  so  it 
will  lift  them  high  in  the  show  ring  .  a  gait 
prized  by  Judges  and  spectators  alike 

Tennessee  law  declares  soring  of  horses 
with  "sharp-poinied  instrtiment"  or  any 
"blistering  compounds  or  oiher  devices  or 
drugs"  to  be  a  misdemeanor,  and  provides 
for  fine  and  or  imprisonment  of  any  owner, 
rider,  ringmaster,  manager  or  show  chair- 
man responsible.  Despite  this,  owner  George 
Lenox  compares  soring  to  sin. 

■'Everybody  is  .'iganist  it.  but  everybody 
does  it."  lie  said. 

The  Walking  Horse  National  Celebration, 
Inc..  at  Shelbyrille  has  vowed  that  sore 
horses  will  not  be  permitted  to  show,  but 
raw  and  scarred  iiorses  were  seen  yesterday 
in  both  the  workout  ring  and  the  blacksmith 
quarters  where  the  31st  National  Celebration 
is  being  held.  Walking  horse  supply  b(X5ths 
are  shelved  with  smearing  substances  to 
cover  raw  places  on  horses'  legs,  and  there  is 
an  ample  supply  of  "freeze  '  applications. 

The  state  law  places  the  burden  of  respon- 
sibility for  seeing  that  horses  are  not  sored 
on  the  o-wner.  as  well  as  the  rider.  Under  the 
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law,  the  ringmaster  Is  responsible  for  report- 
ing sored  horses  to  the  horse  show  managers 
or  chairmen,  who  In  turn  are  held  account- 
able for  reporting  violations  to  the  district 
attorney-general  of  the  county  In  which  the 
violation  occurs. 

Aside  from  the  Illegality  of  the  practice,  it 
has  put  Tenne'^see,  heart  of  the  walking 
horses  Industry,  in  an  uncomfortable  p)06l- 
tlon  vls-a-vls  other  states  where  walking 
horses  are  raised  and  shown.  A  primary  con- 
cern of  many  horsemen  now  is  that  the  rules 
In  other  states  are  being  tightened  drasti- 
cally, as  these  states  react  to  pressures  from 
outside  the  horse  Industry. 

Horses  are  being  disqualified  "with  even  a 
small  scar"  in  his  state,  said  Guy  E.  Ward. 
California  attorney,  and  buyers  soon  will  be 
unable  to  exhibit  Tennessee  horses  anywhere 
otitside  the  state. 

"When  that  happens."  he  predicted,  "pres- 
sure in  the  pocketbook  will  help  stop  soring." 
On  the  other  side  of  the  question.  Bud 
Franklin,  a  California  trainer,  said  he  can- 
not bring  a  horse  to  Tennessee  for  exhibi- 
tion, because  he  "refuses  to  sore." 

"And  you  can't  compete  there  if  your  horse 
isn't  sore,"  he  said. 

Some  trainers  from  other  states  feel  that 
the  laxity  In  enforcement  of  Tennessee  laws 
Is  intentional,  for  the  benefit  of  Tennessee 
horse.s.  If  out-of-state  trainers  don't  sore, 
their  l^orses  won't  capture  the  big  "lick" 
(airidei  jjiat  Tennessee  trainers  accomplish 
with  it. 

So,  if  only  Tennessee  trainers  can  produce 
the  exciting  walk  that  the  audiences  love, 
the  business  of  selling  horses  will  continue 
to  thrive  In  this  state,  where  the  blue  ribbons 
are  won. 

This,  some  think,  poses  an  ultimate  danger 
to  the  breed. 

Soring  "misleads  people  into  thinking  a 
mediocre  horse  is  a  great  horse,"  according  to 
Harlin  Hayes,  manager  of  Harllndale  Farms, 
liome  of  Midnight  Sun  until  his  death  In 
1965. 

Others  point  out  that  a  horse  with  less 
natural  ability  and  more  "bottle"  sometimes 
c:in  defeat  a  horse  with  more  natural  ability 
but  no  bottle.  Then,  if  the  horse  with  less 
natural  ability  should  become  a  world  cham- 
pion, he  will  be  demanded  for  breeding,  while 
the  more  gifted  horse  will  not.  In  this  case, 
the  true  walking  horse  blood  is  not  passed 
on  to  build  a  strong  walking  horse  strain. 

Some  walking  horse  folk  are  more  con- 
cerned about  the  fraud  perpetrated  on  the 
viewing  public,  which  thinks  it's  seeing  the 
true  walking  horse  gait  when  it  s  really  see- 
ing an  artificial,  exaggerated  performance, 
manufactured  literally  "out  of  a  bottle." 

Knowledgeable  walking  horse  people  say 
wr;lking  horses  didn't  always  exhibit  the 
long,  climbing  gait,  with  the  rear  end  of  tfie 
horse  tucked  under  to  give  the  illusion  of 
"walking  Uke  a  man."  The  trouble  Is  that 
today's  version  is,  although  artificial,  more 
excitiag.  aud  the  public  has  gotten  accus- 
tomed to  it. 

J.  T.  Nelms  of  Nashville,  one  of  the  six 
Judges  of  the  current  Celebration  In  Shelby- 
ville,  stood  under  the  tin  roof  of  the  shed  in 
the  Triangle  Community  Center  yesterday, 
toyed  with  his  cigar,  and  expressed  his  sen- 
timent in  the  matter. 

Without  the  excitement  of  the  "big  lick," 
which  soring  produces  easier  than  any  other 
method,  he  said,  people  will  lose  Interest  in 
walking  horses.  It  is  an  analysis  with  which 
many  trainers  agree. 

"The  owners  want  the  sore  lick,"  said  one 
trainer.  And,  said  an  owner:  "When  my 
horse  enters  the  ring,  I  want  him  sore." 
Without  soring,  he  added,  the  horse  could  not 
compete. 
This  viewjKJint  Is  by  no  means  unanimous. 
S  W.  Beech  Jr.,  a  powerful  member  of 
the  Tennessee  Walking  Horse  Breeders  and 
Exhibitors  Association  of  America,  said  his 
late,  great  stallion,  Merry  Go  Boy,  won  the 


world's  grand  championship  twice  "without 
either  hot  stuff  or  boots." 

Most  trainers  agr«e  that  tJiey  can  "make 
a  walking  horse"  without  aorlng.  But  they 
they  don't  have  time  to  do  this  If  they  get  a 
horse  in  January  and  the  owner  wants  him 
ready  to  show  In  April. 

From  this  standpoint,  soring  is  a  time- 
saver  In  training  (and  a  work  saver).  The 
consenaus,  however,  is  that  soring  will  elim- 
inate "about  one  week  In  four."  The  question 
bolls  down  to  the  value  of  that  "saved 
week'  In  comparison  to  the  pain  and  ulti- 
mate damage  to  the  horse — and  the  ultimate 
damnga  to  the  industry  Itself. 

One  of  the  ways  soring  can  be.  and  Is, 
concealed  is  by  use  of  "the  boot.  "  Naturally, 
then,  a  lot  of  the  controversy  inside  the 
industry  centers  around  "the  boot  rule," 
which  some  would  like  to  do  away  with,  and 
others  would  like  to  keep. 

The  American  Horse  Show  Association  re- 
quires a  three-Inch  boot  on  show  horses.  This 
Is  a  white,  leather  object  around  the  horse's 
ankle. 

Its  purpose  Is  supposedly  to  protect  the 
front  ftfet  from  overstrldlng  back  legs — but, 
obviously.  It  can  conceal  evidence  of  sor- 
ing, tOOi 

To  complicate  matters,  according  to  Beech, 
the  trainers  demanded  a  two-inch  boot  for 
walking  horses.  He  himself,  he  says,  has  con- 
tended for  years  that  each  horse  would  wear 
the  boot  best  suited  to  him — "like  people 
wear  shoes." 

The  three-Inch  boot  Is  not  as  pliable  as 
the  two-inch  boot,  and  doesn't  allow  as  much 
loose  action  of  flopping  around  the  ankle,  like 
a  chain  or  roller. 

There  is  no  question,  however,  that  a  prac- 
tice which  has  been  excused  as  an  emergency 
measure,  a  time  saver,  has  become  standard 
operating  procedure  for  some  trainers  who 
either  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  and 
trouble  to  train  a  horse  without  soring,  or 
cannot. 

Charles  I.  Mullins,  a  Pennsylvania  owner- 
trainer,  contends  that  the  industry  must  be- 
come repopulated  with  "trainers  who  know 
how  to  train  a  horse,  and  not  Just  pour  a 
bottle  to  It" — It  must  separate  the  true 
trainers  from  the    "bottle-happy  idiots." 

How  can  such  a  result  be  brought  about, 
though,  if  the  bottle  gives  bad  trainers  and 
poor  horses  an  edge  over  competent  trainers 
and  good  horses? 

"Tell  us  the  rules,  then  everybody  abide 
by  then!  completely,"  is  a  common  solution 
proposed  by  trainers  themselves.  "Veteran 
horseman  Randall  Hicks  of  Arlington,  Va., 
says  the  present  breeding  association  rules 
would  eliminate  the  soring  problem  if  "all 
Judges  would  force  the  trainers  to  comply 
with  the  regtilatlons." 

The  trouble  is,  said  Vic  Thompson,  presi- 
dent of  the  fledgling  Walking  Horse  Trainers 
Association,  the  breeding  fissociation  makes 
the  rules  for  all  Tennessee  Walking  Horse 
exhibitions,  but  they  are  "enforced  only  out- 
side Tennessee." 

Joe  ITrquhart,  Columbia  trainer,  says  the 
responsibility  for  eliminating  soring  practices 
"Ultimately  lies  with  the  trainers."  If  they 
don't  stop  it,  he  says,  the  responsibility  de- 
volves on  the  horse  show  managers  and  ring- 
masters, 

"A  judge  can  tell  when  a  horse  is  sore  with- 
out having  to  see  his  feet, "  said  Urquhart. 

If  the  walking  horse  Industry  doesn't 
clean  itt  own  dirty  linen,  the  government 
probably  will  step  in.  Not  Just  the  state  gov- 
ernment, either. 

Legislation  is  now  before  both  houses  of 
Congress,  designed  to  prohibit  soring  of 
walking  horses. 

Sen.  Joseph  D.  T>-dlngs,  D-Md.,  will  begin 
subcommittee  hearings  in  Washington  Sept. 
17  on  his  bin  to  make  Interstate  shipment 
or  exhibition  of  sored  walking  horses  a  fed- 
eral offense,  with  the  Agriculture  Department 
holding  the  hammer  of  enforcement.   Rep. 


William  Whltehurst,  K-Va..  has  Introduced 
a  similar  measure  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Representatives  of  humane  organizations 
from  Denver  to  Washington  are  attending 
the  current  Celebration  in  Shelby^'lUe,  gath- 
ering data  for  the  hearing. 

(From    the    Nashville    (Tenn  )     Tennessean, 

Sept.  7.  1969J 

Horse  Acquired  as  Soring  Exhibit  for 

Senate  Study 

(By  Wendell  Rawls,  Jr.) 

A  Washington-based  horse  protective  asso- 
ciation purchased  a  Tennessee  Walking  Horse 
at  a  Shelbyvllle  sale  yesterday  which  the 
group  said  will  be  used  as  a  "blatant  exam- 
ple of  soring." 

A  veterinarian  for  the  group  said  the 
horse,  a  3-year-old  gelding  is  "the  most  un- 
sound horse"  he  has  examined  and  that  poor 
training  practices  have  made  him  "worthle.ss" 
as  a  walking  horse. 

The  horse  is  expected  to  be  taken  later  this 
month  before  a  special  Senate  committee 
studjlng  legislation  that  would  make  the 
soring  of  horses  a  federal  offense.  It  is  al- 
ready unlawful  in  Tennessee. 

The  horse,  a  registered  gelding  named  Papa 
Charcoal,  was  purchased  for  8500  by  Mrs. 
William  Blue  of  Washington,  DC,  "vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Horse  Protection  Asso- 
ciation, at  an  auction  sale,  owned  by  S  W. 
Beech  Jr.  and  Pete  Yokley.  two  Tennessee 
horse  breeders. 

The  sale,  called  the  "Sale  of  Show  Ring 
Champions,"  is  being  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  Tennessee  Walking  Horse  National 
Celebration  which  ended  last  night  at  Shel- 
byvllle, but  Is  not  connected  with  the  show 
or  its  officials. 

"We  bought  this  horse  as  any  example  of 
blatant  soring,"  said  Mrs.  Blue.  "It  Is  ob- 
vious that  trainers  and  owners  have  con- 
tempt for  the  sufferings  of  the  animals  and 
are  Interested  in  the  Tennessee  Walking 
Horse  as  a  trade,  not  In  the  animal  or  sports- 
manship." 

Soring  is  the  practice  of  using  mechanical 
and  chemical  means — commonly  oil  of  mus- 
tard— to  make  a  horse's  feet  tender  so  It  will 
lift  them  high  in  the  show  ring,  producing 
the  gait  prized  by  judges  and  spectators. 

Mrs.  Blue  said  a  veterinarian  present  at 
the  sale  examined  the  horse  and  gave  her  a 
written  statement  that  he  was  suffering  from 
"chain  rubs." 

Later.  Dr.  William  R.  Porter,  a  Maryland 
veterinarian  licensed  by  the  Maryland  Racing 
Commission,  described  the  horse  as  "the 
most  unsound  I  have  seen  in  21  years  of 
practice." 

■  The  horse  Is  in  generally  poor  condition 
due  to  mistreatment  during  training,"  he 
said. 

Dr.  Porter  said  the  horse  was  suffering 
fr3m : 

A  "bowed  tendon"  in  his  right  foreleg, 
probably  caused  by  ankle  stress. 

Deep  chain  cuts  on  the  ankles  of  both  fore 
legs. 

Sprained  suspensory  ligaments  In  the  fore- 
legs. 

Possible  navicular  bone  involvement  caused 
by  stress. 

Porter  accompanied  Mrs.  Blue  and  Mrs. 
Paul  W.  Twine.  Great  Falls,  'Va.,  the  associa- 
tion president,  to  the  sale.  He  said  he  will 
examine  the  horse  further  at  a  later  date. 

The  horse  was  brought  to  the  auction  by 
Roy  Davis,  a  Calhoun,  Ga.,  horse  owner.  He 
said  he  took  it  in  a  trade  recently  and  knew 
nothing  of  its  condition. 

"He's  jtist  one  of  the  horses  I  brought  up 
here  to  sell,"  said  Davis.  "I  don't  check  them 
very  closely." 

Registration  papers  given  to  Mrs.  Blue  show 
the  horse  Is  the  grandson  of  the  great  Merry 
Go  Boy,  a  two-time  world  champion  walker 
who  died  earlier  this  year.  The  papers  showed 
the  horse  had  passed  through  three  owners 
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before   Davis,    the   last    being   Mrs.    Patricia 
Gober,  PrattvlUe,  Alabama. 

Mrs.  Gober  said  she  traded  the  horse  in 
March  1968,  and  that  he  had  passed  through 
traders  before  he  got  to  Davis. 

"He  was  not  sored  while  we  had  him",  she 
said.   "We  never  showed  him." 

Mrs  Gober,  who  said  she  is  opposed  to 
soring,  said  the  horse  had  not  been  gelded 
when  she  sold  him. 

Mrs.  Blue  said  the  horse  was  wearing  the 
"training  chains"  when  he  was  offered  at  the 
auction  but  that  she  was  assured  by  stable- 
hands  the  chain  rubs  were  not  serious. 

The  condition  of  Papa  Charcoal  is  not  sur- 
prising. For  he  Is  the  product  of  an  Industry 
where  the  soring  of  horses  is  the  "rule" 
rather  than  the  exception 

In  Tennessee,  especially,  it  has  become  an 
art,  an  illegal  art  but  one  which  trainers  say 
must  be  learned  in  order  to  compete. 

The  fact  that  Tennessee  law  expressly  for- 
bids it  and  makes  it  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment  means  little.  "Hiat  law  and  a 
companion  statute  requiring  judges  and 
horse  show  officials  to  report  violations  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  enforced. 

Although  several  of  the  leading  trainers 
like  Vic  Thompson  of  Shelbyvllle  and  Joe 
Urquhart  of  Columbia  disagree,  most  say  the 
■art"  Is  necessary  to  produce  the  '"big  lick" — 
the  climbing,  reaching  stride  of  the  profes- 
sional walking  horse.  Without  this  "lick," 
they  say,  horse  stands  will  not  be  filled. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  lies  with  these 
trainers,  but  most  are  reluctant  to  stop  un- 
less all  others  do.  Owners  and  breeders  seem 
to  be  interested  mainly  in  winning,  even  If 
the  trainers  have  to  "sore"  to  accompUsh  it. 
Trainers  who  want  to  stop  soring  are  getting 
little  help  from  them. 

In  fact,  the  Tennessee  Walking  Horse 
Breeders  and  Exhibitors  Association,  the 
heart  of  the  Industry  and  the  organization 
which  makes  the  rules  for  the  showing  of 
the  Tennessee  Walker,  is  so  beset  with  in- 
ternal problems  and  outside  pressures  that 
the  entire  walking  horse  business  is  suffer- 
ing. 

Clcse  scrutiny  of  the  walking  horse  busi- 
ness by  the  Nashville  Tennessean  in  the  last 
•,wo  months  has  disclosed  a  multitude  of 
practices  which  are  at  best  questionable. 

Among  them  are  numerous  instances  of 
fraudulent  registration  of  horses,  a  practice 
.so  widespread  many  horsemen  say  It  is 
threatening  the  purity  of  the  breed. 

Consider  the  case  of  "Midnight  Lena.  "  a 
registered  mare  whose  owner  says  she  died 
in  a  fire  in  1959.  Urquhart.  the  Columbia 
trainer,  appraised  the  loss  for  an  insurance 
company  at  the  time  and  remembers  certl- 
ivlng  the  death  of  Midnight  Lena. 

Midnight  Lena.  oi^-a--horse  with  her  papers, 
was  found  by  the  Tennessean  at  Stallion 
.Stables   at   UnlonviUe   last   week. 

The  owner.  Jack  Short,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Walking  Horse  Trainers  Association, 
was  surprised  to  learn  Midnight  Lena's  his- 
tory. She  has  passed  through  four  owners 
before   being   purchased   by   Short. 

The  man  who  says  Midnight  Lena  died  in 
the  fire.  B.  C.  Baker  of  Centerville.  says  he 
has  no  knowledge  of  how  the  papers  were 
transferred  to  the  horse  belonging  to  Short. 
The  breeder's  association,  which  controls 
registrations,  is  now  embroiled  in  contro- 
versy over  two  such  questionable  registra- 
tions. 

In  one  case  a  Memphis  breeder  is  complain- 
ing that  a  colt  was  registered  as  being  by 
his  world  champion  stud  when  it  was  not. 
In  another  a  Woodbury  owner  says  that  two 
colts  by  his  stallion  were  registered  with  the 
association  as  being  those  of  another. 

Though  plagued  by  such  problems  for 
years,  the  breeders  association  has  added  to 
its  woes  by  approving  artificial  insemination, 
a  practice  which  makes  horse  breeding  easier, 
but  raises  even  more  questions  about  the 
jjurlty  of  the  breed. 
If  controlled,  it  could  be  a  boon  to  the 


industry,  but  as  practiced  now  it  could  de- 
stroy it.  The  presence  of  a  few  unethical 
breeders  heightens  the  possibility  of  fraudu- 
lent registrations. 

As  one  trainer  said,  "The  possibility  exists 
for  substituting  the  semen  of  one  horse 
for  that  of  another.  "Who  can  tell  the  differ- 
ence If  both  studs  are  the  same  color?" 

Although  the  breeders  association  did  not 
approve  artificial  Insemination  until  1966, 
many  breeders  acknowledge  they  have  been 
using  it  for  years.  Some  use  it  selectively, 
others  do  not. 

Beech,  a  Belfast  breeder  and  a  jjower  with- 
in the  association,  pwlnts  up  the  problem. 
"How  am  I  going  to  turn  down  a  friend  if 
he  has  a  $100  mare  and  wants  to  breed  her 
to  one  of  my  studs?"  he  asks. 

Testimony  In  a  recent  lawsuit  disclosed 
that  in  1963  Beech's  late,  great  stallion.  Merry 
Go  Boy,  was  bred  to  403  mares. 

He  was  19  years  old  at  the  time  and  arti- 
ficial insemination  was  still  against  associa- 
tion rules. 

Artificial  insemination  has  been  used  ef- 
fectively in  the  thoroughbred  horse  industry. 

Among  walking  horses,  a  world  champion 
stallion  averages  well  over  a  100  breedings  a 
season.  The  fee  ranges  from  $50  to  $400. 

Near  the  top  of  the  list  of  complaints 
about  the  walking  horse  industry  is  Its  sys- 
tem of  Judging,  a  system  which  puts  the 
judge  in  a  most  vulnerable  position. 

Most  horse  shows  have  only  one  judge 
and  he  almost  always  is  a  trainer  or  a  breed- 
er. These  men  more  often  than  not  are  close 
friends  of  trainers  and  breeders  with  horses 
in  the  show. 

The  Judge  knows  well  that  he  may  be 
showing  a  horse  the  next  night  in  a  show  at 
which  one  of  these  men  could  be  the  judge. 

The  pressure  Is  compounded  because  the 
value  of  a  Tennessee  walker  depends  on  his 
show  performance.  Winning  can  mean  a  dif- 
ference of  $10,000  In  the  price  of  a  horse,  pos- 
siblv  even  more. 

With  this  much  money  on  the  line,  the 
judges — whether  one  or  three — cannot  but 
be  conscious  of  who  is  riding  the  horse 


THE       PESTICIDE       PERIL— LI 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  pri- 
mary aim  of  the  efforts  of  a  growing 
number  of  individuals  and  organizations 
concerned  about  the  threat  of  persistent, 
toxic  pesticides  to  the  environment  and 
human  health  is  the  improvement  of  cur- 
rent controls  on  the  use  of  these  poisons. 

It  is  growing  abundantly  clear  that 
the  existing  Federal  agencies  charged 
Willi  pesticide  research  and  regulation 
have  failed  to  launch  the  comprehen- 
sive, coordinated  effort  necessary  to  ef- 
fectively deal  with  the  problem  of  world- 
wide pesticide  pollution. 

Two  General  Accounting  Office  reports 
in  the  past  year  have  been  very  critical 
of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service's 
handling  of  its  pesticide  responsibilities. 
Last  September.  GAO  stated  that  ARS 
did  not  have  an  adequate  system  for 
tracing  misbranded.  adulterated,  or  un- 
registered pesticides  and  was  also  fail- 
ing to  reix)rt  violations  to  the  Justice 
Department  for  prosecution. 

In  another  report  in  February,  GAO 
indicated  that  ARS  was  allowing  the 
pesticide  Lindane  to  be  used  in  com- 
mercial and  industrial  establishments, 
including  food  handling  busine.sses.  with- 
out resolving  certain  questions  of  safe- 
ty and  health  that  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  have 
raised. 


Fortunately,  ARS  has  finally  taken  ac- 
tion to  correct  these  deficiences  in  their 
operation.  However,  as  a  recent  article 
written  by  Morton  Mintz  and  published 
in  the  Des  Moines  Register  pointed  out, 
a  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee investigation  has  uncovered  a 
series  of  additional  cases  where  the  ARS 
has  apparently  failed  to  fulfill  its  re- 
sponsibility in  safeguarding  the  public 
against  hazards  caused  by  contradictory 
and  inadequate  labeling  practices. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Reveal  Lax  Poison  Law  ENroRCEMENT — Sub- 
committee Probe  Exposes  Violations 

(By  Morton  Mintz) 
Washington.  DC — The  Agricvilture  De- 
partment has  about  50  employes  who  screen 
labels  for  "economic  poisons" — Insecticides 
and  pesticides,  mainly — to  be  sure  that  they 
are  written  to  minimize  the  possibility  of  In- 
Jury  to  the  tiser. 

At  a  hearing  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives intergovernmental  relations  subcom- 
mittee, last  month,  counsel  James  R  Naugh- 
ton  asked  Harry  W.  Hays,  who  presides  over 
the  screening  operation,  if  he  were  confident 
that  the  system  worked  well. 

'"Ves,  sir."  he  said.  "I  am  fully  convinced 
they  are  being  screened  very  carefully  " 

Naughton  then  produced  a  label  from  a  can 
of  a  "new  super"  concentrated  in.secticide. 
made  by  Hysan  Products  Co.  One  panel  of 
the  label,  cleared  by  the  pesticides  regula- 
tion division  of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  (ARS)  on  May  12.  lists  cautions  that 
Naughton  read  aloud. 

"Use  in  well  ventilated  rooms  or  areas 
only  ...  do  not  stay  in  room  that  has  been 
heavily  treated.  Avoid  inhalation.'* 

On  the  other  side  of  the  label  were  the 
directions  for  use: 

"Close  all  doors,  windows,  and  transoms 
Spray  with  a  fine  mist  sprayer  freely  up- 
wards In  all  directions  so  that  the  room  Is 
filled  with  vapor.  If  insects  have  not  dropped 
to  the  floor  in  3  minutes  repeat  spray- 
ing. .  .  .  After  10  alnutes  doors  and  windows 
may  be  opened." 

ir    ANYBODY    LIVES 

"If  there  is  anybody  around  to  open  them." 
Representative  Benjamin  S  Rosenthal  iDem.. 
N'y.i   commented. 

Naughton.  formerly  of  Sioux  City.  la., 
pointed  out  that  the  pesticides  division, 
which  Hays  heads,  had  cleared  the  label  only 
five  days  after  a  May  7  hearing  at  which 
other  cases  of  confused  or  contradictory 
labeling  had  been  exposed. 

One  of  these  cases  Involved  thallium, 
which  is  spread  on  floors  and  other  places  to 
poison  ants  and  rats.  Hays  admitted  that 
there  is  no  way  for  the  labeling  to  recom- 
mend effective  use  of  products  containing 
thallium  withotit  creating  a  hazard  for  chil- 
dren, who  have  access  to  some  places  fre- 
quented by  insects  and  rodents. 

Because  of  numerovis  poisonings  of  chil- 
dren, the  Agricultural  Research  Service  acted 
in  1960  to  try  to  curb  the  use  of  thallium 
products.  This  plan  didn't  work  and.  in  1965. 
the  agency  prevented  further  manufacture 
of  thallium  products  by  canceling  their  reg- 
istration. 

Yet.  as  late  as  last  year  inspectors  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the  ARS 
found  pre-1966  thallium  products  on  sale 
in  a  significant  number  of  stores  in  the 
Washington  area.  Twenty  cases  of  thallium 
poisoning  were  reported  in  the  first  10 
months  of  1968. 

At  a  hearing  on  June  24.  the  GAO's  Mor- 
ton Myers,  who  has  worked  with  the  subcom- 
mittee  staff,   asked  Hays  whether  the  ARS 
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had  acted  on  the  possibility,  discussed  at  the 
May  7  hearing,  of  Issuing  a  press  release  to 
warn  the  public  that  thallium  products  were 
still  around.  "There  has  been  no  press  re- 
lease," Hays  conceded. 

Representative  L.  H.  Fountain  (Dem.,  N.C  ) 
asked  Hays  if  he  oould  "think  of  any  good 
reason  why  we  should  not  be  concerned  that 
hundreds  or  possibly  thousands  of  approved 
labels  out  of  some  45,000  products  on  the 
market  are  not  Just  as  obviously  contradic- 
tory?" 

Hays'  complete  answer  was.  "I  would  be 
very  much  concerned,  sir." 

HALT   SALES 

On  Aug.  1,  1967.  Che  ARS  proposed  to  halt 
sales  of  Insecticides  with  arsenic  trioxlde.  One 
manufacturer,  the  Pax  Co  .  which  makes  In- 
secticides containing  40  per  cent  or  more 
arsenic  trioxlde,  resisted. 

In  the  ensuing  22  months,  counsel  Naugh- 
ton  brought  out,  no  action  has  been  taken. 
He  emphasized  that  the  law  requires  a  manu- 
facturer to  provide  evidence  that  a  product 
of  this  kind  Is  safe,  rather  than  putting  a 
burden  on  the  ARS  to  demonstrate  that  It  is 
unsafe. 

"Why  all  this  solicitude  for  the  company?" 
Naughton  asked.  "The  burden  of  proof  Is  on 
them.  Isn't  It?  Why  are  you  asstunlng  It? 
.  .  .  How  many  more  poisonings  of  children 
will  It  t^Ke?" 

JIays  aj^swered,  "We  would  hope  none."  He 
also  promised  to  "do  everything  possible  to 
expedite  the  matter." 

The  AHS  has  a  system,  which  relies  main- 
ly on  reports  in  news  media,  for  reporting 
pesticide  accidents.  Hays  testified  that  It 
worlds  "very  well."  Last  year,  he  said,  151 
episodes  were  reported.  He  called  this  "a  rea- 
sonable estimate"  of  the  actual  national 
total. 

Hays'  boss,  ARS  administrator  George  W. 
Irving,  Jr..  remarked  that  his  "impression  .  .  . 
Is  that  the  number  of  deaths  from  pesticides 
is  very,  very  small." 

Two  seats  to  Irving's  right  an  aide  sat.  He 
was  asked  how  many  deaths  there  were 
among  the  162  htunans  on  the  ARS  list. 
There  were  18. 

"Eighteen  is  not  many?  "  Representative 
Rosenthal  asked. 

Surprised.  Irving  said.  I  think  18  deaths 
Is  very  serious.  Eighteen  deaths  is  most 
serious." 

Under  further  questioning.  Hays  admitted 
that  until  last  year  the  ARS  made  no  effort  to 
obtain  data  from  the  national  network  of 
poison-control  centers  operated  by  the  PHS. 
In  1968  the  centers  recorded  4,000  child  and 
1.000  adult  pwisonings.  Because  such  acci- 
dents are  commonly  grossly  under-reported, 
Naughton  estimated  that  the  actual  toll 
was  closed  to  50,000, 

Rosenthal  asked  Hays  how  many  of  the 
5.000  cases  recorded  by  the  poison-control 
centers  were  fatal. 

"I  don't  think  we  asked  that  question," 
Hays  said. 

"Why  don't  you  call  them  up  and  ask 
them?"  the  congressman  inquired. 

"That  we  can  do,"  said  Irving,  answering 
for  Hays.  "We  should  have  this  figure.  I  am 
sure  it  must  be  a  matter  of  record."  Actually 
It  Isn't,  because  the  centers  are  not  reliably 
kept  Informed  about  the  outcome  of  fhe 
cases. 

The  two  day?  of  hearings  brought  out  a 
series  of  other  troubling  disclosures.  Here  is 
a  p>artial  list: 

By  falling  to  require  Shell  Chemical  Co. 
to  add  a  new^  health  warning  to  existing 
stocks  of  non-pest  strips,  a  popular  insecti- 
cide product.  In  addition  to  new  production, 
the  ARS  allowed  sale  of  mlsbranded  mer- 
chandise, thus  violating  the  law  it  is  sup- 
posed to  enforce. 

On  last  Thursday  Jtily  3.  the  department 
issued  a  press  release  warning  that  "no-pest" 
and  other  strips  containing  the  insecticide 
DDVP  should  not  be  hung  In  rooms  where 


Infants  or  sick  and  elderly  persons  are  con- 
fined. 

The  law  has  permitted  recall  of  ims&fe 
products  for  23  years,  but  procedtu'es  for 
carrying  out  a  recall  were  not  approved  until 
last  May  5.  The  first  recall  was  In  September, 
1967. 

When  the  ARS  seized  an  imsafe  product 
from  a  retail  outlet,  It  did  not  once  check 
manufacturer's  records  to  find  out  where 
else  the  same  product  was   on  sale. 


TRIBUTE    TO    "CHUCK"    JOELSON 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  salute  a  good 
f  i-iend  and  an  outstanding  legislator  who 
has  left  Congress  to  sit  on  the  Superior 
Court  bench  in  New  Jersey.  I  refer  to  for- 
mer Representative  Charles  S.  Joelson. 
who  was  elected  to  the  87th  Congress  and 
subsequently  reelected  to  the  88th,  89th. 
90th.  and  91st  Congresses. 

"Chuck"  Joelson  brought  an  outstand- 
ing record  of  accomplishment  to  Con- 
gress. As  a  student  at  Cornell  University. 
he  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He 
served  his  country  with  distinction  in 
World  War  IT  as  a  member  of  the  Naval 
Intelligence.  Later,  he  was  a  city  counsel, 
an  acting  county  prosecutor,  a  deputy 
attorney  general,  and,  immediately  prior 
to  his  election,  was  director  of  criminal 
investigation  for  the  entire  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

He  more  than  lived  up  to  his  history  of 
achievanent  during  his  years  in  the 
House.  His  accomplishments  in  Congress 
were  many.  But  I  think  his  last  major 
accomplishment  perhaps  best  typified 
"Chuck"  as  both  a  .superb  legislator  and 
an  imderstanding,  warm  human  being. 

He  led  the  successful  fight  in  the 
House  to  add  almost  $1  billion  in  appro- 
priations for  education. 

Many  people  thought  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  get  the  extra,  badly  needed 
funds  appropriated.  He  was  not  deterred 
by  those  doubts  and  decided  to  make  the 
fight. 

He  did  his  homework  well.  He  used  his 
knowledge  of  the  rules  and  his  imder- 
standing of  what  his  colleagues  would 
approve — hallmarks  of  an  outstanding 
legislator. 

"Chuck"  put  together  what  came  to  be 
known  as  the  "Joelson  packafie,"  a  pro- 
gram which  attracted  enough  support  to 
get  the  votes  for  passage.  In  the  end,  he 
had  taken  on  a  monumental  challenge 
and  overcame  it. 

But  beyond  legislative  ability,  the  fight 
showed  what  kind  of  man  "Chuck"  Joel- 
son is.  He  will  not  stand  for  reelection 
so  he  did  not  have  to  march  Into  the 
fray  In  the  hopes  of  winning  popularity 
or  votes.  He  undertook  the  battle  because 
he  believed  the  need  is  there,  and  it  is. 

Through  his  efforts,  the  door  now  has 
been  opened  for  additional  funds  for 
vocational  education,  college  classrooms, 
student  loans,  ghetto  schools,  school  li- 
braries, and  federally  impacted  school 
districts. 

"Chuck  "  always  has  been  an  advocate, 
and  an  untiring  worker,  for  increased 
educational  opportimities.  In  his  waning 
days  In  Congress,  he  might  have  been 
excused  if  he  said,  "I've  done  enough" 
and  walked  away.  Being  the  man  he  is, 
he  decided  to  do  more  and  more  he  did 


It  is  particularly  appropriate  that 
"Chuck"  should  move  to  the  judiciary 
since  it  completes  a  governmental  cycle 
for  him.  He  has  served  In  the  State  exec- 
utive branch  and  the  national  legislative 
branch.  He  has  served  on  the  municipal, 
county.  State,  and  national  levels  of 
government. 

His  background,  his  ability,  and  his 
understanding  of  people,  make  him  pre- 
eminently qualified  for  the  bench. 

I  know  we  all  wish  him  well.  I  also 
know  we  can  all  look  forward  to  a  career 
of  continued  excellence  from  a  man  who 
already  has  achieved  more  than  many 
men  do  in  their  entire  lifetime. 


STATE    FUNERAL   OF    HENRY   CLAY 
IN  CAPITOL  ROTUNDA 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
it  was  our  privilege  to  honor  our  departed 
colleague.  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen, 
with  a  state  fimeral,  and  we  further 
marked  our  esteem  for  him  when  he  lay 
in  state  in  the  great  rotunda  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol.  This  has  become  one  of  the  high- 
est honors  we  can  bestow  on  those  who 
have  served  the  Republic.  Through  the 
medium  of  television,  such  an  occasion 
and  honor  has  become  familiar  to  most 
of  our  people  all  over  America.  It  was 
never  more  vividly  portrayed  to  the 
citizenry  than  in  the  days  that  followed 
the  death  of  our  fourth  assassinated 
President,  John  F.  Kennedy. 

A  news  article  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Tuesday,  September  9, 
reported  Uiat  Everett  M.  Dirksen  was  the 
21st  person  to  be  so  honored.  The 
article  further  stated  that  only  three 
other  Senators — Charles  Sumner,  John 
A.  Logan,  and  Robert  Taft — have  been 
accorded  this  signal  honor,  and  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  first.  In  1865. 
These  statements  are  in  error.  They  ne- 
glect what  was  quite  probably  one  of  the 
greatest  sftate  funerals  to  take  place  in 
Washington.  It  was  the  funeral  of  yet 
another  Senator,  one  of  the  greatest. 
Kentucky's  own  Henry  Clay,  the  Great 
Compromiser,  three-time  presidential 
candidate.  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  Secretary  of  State, 

This  state  funeral  took  place  on  June 
30,  1852,  13  years  before  it  was  repeated 
for  the  martyred  Lincoln.  The  Washing- 
ton Daily  Globe,  the  predecessor  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  on  July  1,  1852, 
reported: 

The  funeral  honors  paid  to  the  remains  of 
Mr.  Clay  .  .  .  were  as  impressive  as  any  ever 
witnessed  In  Washington. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  special  assistant, 
Bob  Fearing,  of  Ashland,  Ky.,  who  has 
earned  himself  a  reputation  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Capitol  and  its  history, 
for  bringing  this  information  and  these 
newspaper  accounts  to  my  attention  and 
for  the  sake  of  brevity  I  shall  read  only 
the  pertinent  parts  of  these  articles. 
From  the  Daily  Globe  of  Washington, 
July  1.1852: 

The  burial  of  the  lUtistrloua  Chief  Magis- 
trates who  have  died  amidst  the  grand  as- 
sociatioi.  which  the  highest  station  on  earth 
necessarily  confers,  were  not  attended  with 
circumstances  which  so  strongly  marked  the 
emotion  of  the  whole  community.  The  scene 
on   the  Avenue,  In  the  Senate,  and  in  the 
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Rotunda,  which  wUl  be  descrll)ed  by  a  thou- 
sand pens,  was  the  finest  exhibition  of  th» 
homage  of  a  great  people  to  a  great  man  this 
country  has  ever  witnessed. 

From  the  regular  newspapers  of  the 
day  we  have  several  accounts,  and  copies 
of  these  stories  will  be  filed  with  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  for  his  reference 
section.  From  the  Washington  Dally 
Telegraph  of  July  1,  1852: 

The  Funeral  of  Henry  Clay 

lO'a  o'clock  AM— The  population  of  our 
whole  city,  and  of  contiguous  towns  and 
country  around  us,  is  thronging  the  streets 
and  avenues  of  Washington.  Business  is 
suspended  and  the  whole  city  wears  the  livery 
of  woe  ...  At  the  Capitol  the  mtUtitude 
awaiting  the  procession  is  Immense — un- 
precedented! there  is  a  peculiar  stillness  in 
the  city. 

The  Washington  Daily  Telegraph  of 
July  1  gives  the  details  of  the  funeral 
procession  and  then  further  states: 

The  corpse  will  be  placed  in  the  Rotunda 
where  it  will  remain  until  half  past  three 
o'clock. 

The  Washington  Union  likewise  re- 
ported on  July  2,  1852: 

The  coffin  was  first  borne  to  the  Senate 
chamber,  where  the  funeral  solemnities  were 
performed;  and  the  coffin  being  then  placed 
in  the  Rotunda,  a  crowd  of  citizens  viewed 
for  the  last  time  the  features  of  the  Illustri- 
ous deceased. 

Another  Washington  newspaper,  the 
Republic,  goes  into  great  detail  concern- 
ing the  funeral  procession  and  noting 
the  similarity  to  the  Lincoln  funeral,  one 
must  wonder  if  the  Clay  funeral  was  the 
one  which  set  precedent  for  all  future 
state  funerals.  A  check  of  other  funerals 
since  the  completion  of  the  rotunda  in 
1829,  through  1865.  has  not  revealed  any 
similar  events.  The  Washington  Post  Re- 
public, in  its  July  2  account  of  the  fu- 
neral, states  further: 

The  corpse  was  afterwards  removed  to  the 
Rotunda,  where  it  was  placed  on  a  handsome 
pedestal  eight  feet  in  length  and  four  in 
breadth,  the  base  exhibiting  two  stept.  twelve 
inches  xn  width,  on  the  sides.  It  was  covered 
with  black  velvet,  and  constructed  by  Mr. 
William  Douglas.  The  patent  metallic  coffin 
was  richly  mounted  with  silver,  and  a  breast- 
plate bore  the  simple  inscription,  "Henry 
Clay".  A  large  and  beautiful  wreath  of  flow- 
ers lay  tipon  it. 

The  crowd  in  the  Rotunda  was  extremely 
dense;  and  to  the  .xcellent  arrangements 
of  the  Marshall  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Committee  on  Arrangements,  the 
public  was  able  to  gaze  for  the  last  time  upon 
the  face  of  the  deceased. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  need  at  this 
time  to  extoll  the  merits  and  greatness  of 
Henry  Clay.  His  stature  as  a  great  Sena- 
tor and  great  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  well  established.  The 
people  of  my  State  had  little  difHculty  in 
choosing  him  to  represent  Kentucky  in 
the  National  Statuarj-  Hall  of  Fame. 
He  has  been  honored  in  marble,  bronze, 
and  in  paintings  no  less  than  eight  times 
in  this  building  alone.  I  do  feel,  however. 
that  in  light  of  this  information  from 
the  newspapers  of  liis  day.  we  owe  it  to 
Clay  to  correct  the  record.  I  do  not  feel 
that  such  a  move  would  in  any  way  de- 
tract, but  rather  would  enhance  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  honor.  I  hopo  that  the 
future  publications  about  the  Capitol  will 
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include  this  fact  and  that  the  officials  of 
the  Architect's  Office  will  add  his  name 
to  those  listed  on  the  official  list  as  being 
honored  by  a  state  funeral. 

Following  a  long  tradition  begun  by 
Henry  Clay.  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen 
was  honored  as  a  great  and  eloquent 
speaker  for  the  good  of  the  Nation. 


Calvert  Cliffs  nuclear  power  plant  in  noa- 
technlcal  terminology.  T^e  second  Is  a  tech- 
nical discussion  of  the  same  subject,  and 
serves  as  a  basis  for  the  AEC  comments  on 
tritium, 

I  hope  you  will  find  this  information  use- 
ful. If  we  can  provide  any  further  Informa- 
tion on  these  matters,  please  let  me  know. 
Cordially, 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY:   THER- 
MAL POLLUTION  AND  TRITIUM 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  a  major 
conservation  Issue  now  facing  this  Na- 
tion is  the  ecological  threat  from  nuclear 
power  plant  discharges.  In  Maryland  it 
is  a  veiT  real  threat  for  there  is  such  a 
facility  now  under  construction  at  Cal- 
vert Cliffs  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

A  number  of  scientists  from  Johns 
Hopkins  Unievrslty  commenting  on  this 
plant  have  raised  the  question  of  possible 
danger  from  tritium  releases.  I  have 
asked  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
comment  on  this  danger.  In  order  to 
make  public  and  circulate  the  Commis- 
sion's views,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  AEC  comments  on  tritium  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

I  have  asked  three  disthiguished  scien- 
tists in  Maryland,  Dr.  Roland  Beers  and 
Dr.  Timothy  Merz,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and  Dr.  Eugene  Cronin,  of 
the  University  of  Marj-land.  to  review 
the  AEC  papers  and  I  expect  to  repiint 
their  comments  when  available. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  state- 
ment on  the  Calvert  Cliffs  nuclear  facil- 
ity be  printed  In  the  Record  along  with 
the  Commission's  comments  on  it,  as 
well  as  the  AEC  covering  letter  of  Au- 
gust 8. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  wiltten  by  Hal  Willard,  entitled 
"Tritium  Problem  Outlined,"  in  the 
September  11,  1969,  Washington  Post, 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  that  the 
article  in  the  September  12,  1969,  Life 
entitled  "Peaceful  Atom  Sparks  a  War" 
be  printed  also.  I  regret  that  the  pictures 
cannot  be  reproduced,  but  I  ask  that  their 
captions  be  included. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  rv-nted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Atomic  ENt...    ■  Commission, 

Washington,  DC.  Atigust  8,  1969. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  I  am  pleased  to  en- 
close for  your  review.  Information  which  we 
believe  will  answer  some  of  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed in  your  statement  of  May  12,  1969. 
regarding  the  projected  Calvert  Cliffs  nuclear 
power  plant  and  Its  possible  effects  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

At  the  public  hearing  held  In  connection 
with  the  appUcation  by  the  Baltimore  Gas 
and  Electric  Company  for  a  construction 
permit  for  this  facility,  a  statement  was  in- 
troduced by  several  scientists  from  Johns 
Hopkins  University  entitled,  "Effects  of  Nu- 
clear Power  Plants  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
from  an  Environmental  and  Pubhc  Health 
Point  of  View."  In  view  of  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  those  scientists  about  the  effects 
that  might  result  from  releases  of  small 
quantities  of  tritium  into  the  Bay  during 
routine  plant  operation,  I  am  also  enclosing 
two  AEC  commentaries  on  several  statements 
made  in  their  testimony  on  this  subject. 
The  first  paper  presents  .AEC  comments  on 
expected  tritium  releases  from  the  proposed 


Chairman. 


Enclosures. 


.^EC  Comments  on  Triticm  Releases  From 
THE  Proposed  Calvert  Cliffs  Nuclear 
Power  Plant  '• 

Public  hearings  were  held  in  May.  1969 
on  the  proposal  to  build  a  nuclear  electric 
power  plant  at  Calvert  Cliffs,  on  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  At  these  hearings  concern  was 
expressed  by  interested  citizens  as  to  the 
possible  environmental  effects  that  might  re- 
sult from  routine  releases  of  low  levels  of 
radioactive  hydrogen  (tritium)  into  the  Bay. 
A  careful  review  of  the  Information  avail- 
able on  this  question  leads  to  the  general 
conclusion  that  the  resulting  radiation  ex- 
posures to  members  of  the  public  who  would 
come  Into  contact  with  Bay  waters  or  with 
food  from  the  Bay  would  be  a  very  tiny 
fraction  (not  more  than  a  few  mllUonths) 
of  levels  considered  acceptable  by  national 
and  international  advisory  groups  (the  In- 
ternational Commission  on  Radiological  Pro- 
tection, National  Council  on  Radiation  Pro- 
tection and  Measurements  and  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council).  The  biological  effects 
If  any,  of  exposures  to  such  a  low  level  would 
be  too  small  to  be  detected,  even  if  very 
large  populations  were  exposed  and  would 
have  no  ecological  significance  In  deriving 
limits  for  tritium  applicable  to  members  of 
the  general  public,  these  expert  groups  have 
taken  into  account  the  unique  energy  and 
absorption  properties  of  tritium  as  they  re- 
late to  distribution  of  the  dose  In  body  tissue 

Tritium  Is  a  form  of  hydrogen,  with  chemi- 
cal behavior  very  similar  to  ordinary  hydro- 
gen. Water  containing  tritium  acts  chemi- 
cally like  ordinary  water;  most  of  It  passes 
through  the  human  body  very  rapidly.  More 
than  half  of  the  tritium  taken  up  by  the 
body  is  passed  on  within  three  to  ten  days; 
practically  all  remaining  molecules  of  water 
containing  trititum  are  gone  within  sixty 
days.  It  is  this  rapid  ttirnover  that  has  made 
tritium  a  valuable  research  and  diagnostic 
tool  to  doctors  and  radloblologlsts. 

The  only  radiation  exposures  from  tritium 
of  interest  are  exposures  that  would  result 
from  the  small  amount  that  would  be  taken 
into  the  body  by  absorption  or  tiirough  con- 
tact with  Bay  water  or  eating  food  from  the 
Bay  over  extended  periods  of  time.  The  ex- 
ternal exposure  to  the  very  low  energy  radia- 
tlon  from  tritium  is  of  no  Interest  since  it 
is  absorbed  harmlessly  in  the  Insensitive 
outer  layer  of  skn. 

To  bring  the  exposures  to  tritium  from 
the  Calvert  Cliffs  reactor  into  perspective, 
consider  an  extreme  case.  Assume  that  an 
individual  obtains  his  drinking  water  from 
a  water  supply  containing  the  same  concen- 
tration of  tritium  as  the  coolant  water  pro- 
posed   to    be    discharged    from    the    Calvert 


The  quantities  of  tritium  that  would  be 
released  from  the  Calvert  Cliffs  Nuclear 
Power  Plant  discussed  in  this  paper  refer 
to  releases  expected  from  one  nuclear  unit 
of  2700  thermal  megawatts  capacity  as  de- 
scribed in  the  construction  permit.  It  Is 
noted  that  the  Baltimore  Oas  and  Electric 
Company  has  construction  permits  for  two 
such  units — one  scheduled  for  operation  not 
before  January  1973,  and  the  other  sched- 
tiled  for  operaiton  not  before  January  1974. 
The  quantities  of  tritium  that  would  be 
released  from  the  second  unit  would  be  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  from  the  first  unit. 
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Cliffs  plant  before  dilution  In  Bay  water.  As- 
sume also  that  be  obtains  his  entire  food 
supply  from  aquatic  plants  and  animals 
growing  In  the  same  water  supply. 

The  resulting  annual  radiation  exposure 
that  this  individual  would  be  expected  to 
receive  from  tritium  contributed  by  the  re- 
actor could  not  exceed  one  milllrem  per  year 
to  the  whole  body.  This  amount  of  exposure 
IS  about  one  five  hundredth  ( 1  500)  of  the  ex- 
posure considered  acceptable  for  individuals 
In  the  general  public  and  one  one  hundredth 
(1/100)  of  what  a  person  In  this  area  re- 
ceives every  year  from  natural  sources. 

In  the  Calvert  Cliffs  situation,  however, 
possible  exposures  involved  would  be  at  least 
a  thousand  times  lower,  less  than  0.001 
(1  1,000)  milllrem  per  year,  for  ihe  following 
reasons.  Water  in  the  Bay  is  not  used  for 
drinking.  In  addition,  the  water  discharged 
from  the  plant  will  be  diluted  many  fold  by 
the  water  in  the  Bay.  Furthermore,  of  course. 
It  is  doubtful  that  many  persons  would  ob- 
tain more  than  half  of  their  protein  from  the 
Bay. 

What  is  known  about  the  relative  biologi- 
cal importance  of  this  small  an  exposure? 
In  this  regard,  a  large  number  of  research 
programs  on  these  subjects  have  been  and 
are  being  undertaken.  The  results  of  this  re- 
search on  biological  and  environmental  ef- 
fects sf-radlation  provide  a  solid  background 
againstr -which  to  consider  this  question.  In 
particular,  there  Is  much  known  about  the 
biochemical  behavior  and  effects  of  tritium. 
For  example,  a  report  by  L.  E.  Felnendegen, 
"Tritium-Labeled  Molecules  in  Biology  and 
Medicine",  Academic  Press,  1967.  provides  a 
mass  of  sound  information  on  the  questions 
raised  and  includes  references  to  approxi- 
mately 1,000  experimental  studies  of  the  be- 
havior of  tritium  in  the  body,  more  than  100 
studies  of  its  effects  on  the  body,  and  nearly 
400  articles  on  experimental  techniques.  The 
probability  of  effects  from  exposures  of  0.001 
millirem  jier  year  is  extremely  small.  This  is 
far  below  the  level  where  even  minimal  effects 
have  been  observed.  Even  so.  in  developing 
radiation  protection  standards,  it  has  been 
assmned.  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  that  there 
may  be  some  risk  associated  with  any  expos- 
ure, however  small. 

It  can  be  stated  with  confidence  that  the 
effects,  If  any,  of  an  exposure  of  0.001  milll- 
rem from  tritium  will  not  differ  substantially 
from  those  that  might  result  from  an  expos- 
ure of  a  similar  level  to  radiation  from 
natural  sources.  We  have  been  unable  to  de- 
tect any  biological  effects  due  to  natural 
backgrotind  levels  of  radiation  i  natural  back- 
ground in  most  sea  level  regions  averages 
100  milllrems  year;  which  is  100.000  times 
larger  than  the  exposure  that  would  result 
from  the  tritium  from  the  Calvert  Cliffs 
reactor) . 

To  put  an  annual  exposure  rate  of  0.001 
millirem  per  year  Into  perspective  In  day- 
to-day  terms,  it  can  be  compared  to  varia- 
tions in  background  radiation  levels  from 
place  to  place.  For  example,  if  a  person  liv- 
ing in  Baltimore  moves  to  Cumberland, 
Maryland,  his  average  annual  exposure  rate 
from  natural  background  cosmic  radiation 
alone  would  be  increased  by  approximately 
3  millirems  per  year.  This  difference  is  about 
300  times  any  exposure  that  might  be  ex- 
pected to  result  from  eating  Chesapeake  Bay 
fish  and  shellfish  containing  tritltim  from 
the  Calvert  Cliffs  reactor. 

There  has  been  a  suggestion  that  the  ex- 
ceedingly dilute  concentrations  of  tritium 
might  become  concentrated  by  processes  in 
nature.  For  some  elements  this  can  and 
does  happen.  But  there  is  no  theoretical  or 
experimental  support  for  a  conclusion  that 
significant  separation  of  tritium  from  hy- 
drogen can  occur  by  natural  chemical  or 
biological  means.  These  properties  of  tritium 
tend  to  prevent  concentration  of  trltliun  by 
biological  processes,  for  example,  in  the  food 
chain. 


Concentrations  of  tritium  in  the  cells  of 
an  animal  feeding  on  aquatic  organisms 
cannot  be  higher  than  the  concentration  In 
the  water  where  the  aquatic  organisms  live, 
unless  there  are  biological  processes  which 
concentrate  the  tritium  relative  to  hydrogen. 
A  great  deal  is  known  about  the  biological 
behavior  of  tritium.  There  is  no  evidence  for 
a  biological  mechanism  capable  of  incorpo- 
rating the  tritium  In  water  into  tissue  at 
stibstantlally  higher  concentrations  than 
were  originally  present  in  the  water.  Experi- 
mental studies  indicate  that,  on  the  average, 
there  will  be  substantially  the  same  ratio  of 
tritium  to  ordinary  hydrogen  in  the  animal 
using  the  water,  as  was  present  in  the  water 
itself. 

A  portion  of  an  indUidual's  diet,  let  us 
say,  consists  of  fish  from  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  which  contains  a  minute  increase  in 
tritium  concentratlorLS  (above  that  from 
natural  background)  as  a  resvilt  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  proposed  nuclear  plant.  The 
tissues  of  the  fish  would  have  a  tritium  con- 
centration comparable  to  that  present  in 
the  Bay.  In  the  normal  process  of  digestion, 
some  organic  molecules  (building  blocks) 
may  be  incorjjorated  directly  into  new  tis- 
sues. This  new  tissue  then  would  have  a  trit- 
ium concentration  comparable  to  that  pres- 
ent in  the  fish.  This  conclusion  applies  to 
all  tissue  cells.  Including  those  of  genetic 
concern.  Hence,  the  suggestion  of  a  concen- 
tration mechanism  for  tritium  In  nature  of 
any  Importance  Is  unsupported  by  either 
theoretical    or    experimental    considerations. 

AEC    TECHNICAL     Discussion     on     Tritium 

Releases     From     the     Proposed     Calvert 

Cliffs   Nuclear   Powerplant 

The  following  discussion  is  addressed  pri- 
marily to  one  question:  Can  tritium  released 
as  T  O  or  HTO  Into  the  Chesapeake  Bay  from 
the  proposed  Calvert  Cliffs  reactor  become 
more  concentrated  or,  with  respect  to  hydro- 
gen, more  enriched  as  it  moves  along  natural 
food  webs  to  man?  The  answer  arrived  at  is 
no.  In  addition,  based  upon  information  fur- 
nished to  us  on  tritium  release  rate,  bay  size 
and  flush  time,  we  have  assumed  a  simple 
model  and  estimated  the  equilibrium  con- 
centration for  reactor-produced  tritium  in 
the  bay  and  the  resultant  dose  rate. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  tritium 
will  concentrate  significantly  in  organic  com- 
pounds as  it  moves  upward  through  a  food 
web  ard  that  higher  concentrations,  particu- 
larly in  genetic  material,  could  ultimately  be 
achieved  in  man.  We  know  of  no  mechanism 
that  would  tend  to  support  this  suggestion. 
Organisms  living  in  the  bay  should  ultimately 
have  the  same  ratio  of  tritium  to  hydrogen 
I T  H ) '  In  their  organic  molecules  as  the 
T  H  ratio  in  the  water  in  which  they  grow. 
This  equilibrium  will  be  reached  slowly  on 
the  order  of  a  few  years. 

Any  presumed  biological  concentration  of 
tritium  would  have  to  result  from  differences 
in  rates  of  chemical  reactions  involving  the 
heavier  tritium  atom  as  compared  to  the 
lighter  hydrogen.  In  general,  the  compounds 
in  ll\'ing  organisms  are  present  in  concentra- 
tions which  reuslt  from  the  steady  state  proc- 
esses Of  formation  and  destruction.  There  is 
a  tendency  for  tritium  to  remain  behind  in 
those  reactions  involwng  transfer  of  hydro- 
gen (Which  must  initially  come  from  H.O)  to 
a  compound,  but  there  Is  also  a  tendency  for 
tritium  to  remain  behind  in  reactions  trans- 
ferring hydrogen  away  from  the  organic  com- 
pound. The  net  effect  of  these  two  opposing 


'  As  used  throvighout  this  discussion,  the 
ratio  of  tritium  to  all  hydrogen  isotopes 
(T  H)  is  the  specific  activity  of  tritium.  The 
a  tritium  unit  (TU) ,  is  defined  as  a  tritium- 
standard  tritium  ratio  (TR) ,  previously  called 
to-hydrogen  ratio  of  10  "  (i.e..  one  atom  of 
tritium  per  10"  atoms  of  hydrogen).  On  a 
water  concentration  basis,  a  TR  of  1.0  is  3.2 
X  10  '  microcurie  per  cubic  centimeter. 


processes  is  to  keep  the  T/H  ratio  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  in  tlie  ambient  water 
once  this  ratio  has  been  closely  approached 

The  statement  that  tritium  decay  within 
the  cell  nucleus  is  particularly  hazardous 
simply  paraphrases  the  well-known  fact  that 
the  nucleus  of  the  cell  is  more  radiosensi- 
tive than  is  the  cytoplasm.  This  is  true 
whether  the  ionization  be  from  x-rays, 
gamma  rays,  or  radioactive  isotopes.  This 
fact,  in  conjunction  with  the  supfjositlon 
that  tritium  concentrates  to  a  high  degree 
locally  in  the  cell  nucleus  and  deposits  the 
energy  resulting  from  its  decay  in  this  more 
radiosensitive  volume  leads  to  an  implici»- 
tlon  that  tritium  is  uniquely  hazardous  But, 
as  pointed  out  above,  there  Is  little  reason  to 
assume  that  such  localization  occurs;  and 
since  the  volum«  of  the  cytoplasm  is  about 
10-30  times  larger  than  the  volume  of  the 
nucleus,  homogeneously  distributed  tritium 
atoms  would  expend  their  energy  proportion- 
ately more  frequently  In  the  cytoplasm.  Such 
irradiation  of  the  cytoplasm  contributes  little 
to  lethality  or  to  mutations. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  the  concen- 
tration of  tritium  in  specific  portions  of  the 
cells  of  people  eating  seafood  from  the  bay 
could  become  substantially  higher  than  that 
predicted  from  the  concentration  of  tritium 
in  the  water  in  which  the  marine  life  lived. 
In  particular  there  is  concern  that  tritium 
might  accumulate  in  deoxyribonucleic  acid 
(DNA),  the  genetic  material  of  the  cell.  DNA 
is  a  polymer  that  is  synthesized  from  build- 
ing blocks  of  purine  and  pyrlmldlne  nucleo- 
tides. Higher  organisms  such  as  man  obtain 
these  building  blocks  from  their  diet  and 
through  biosynthesis  from  more  elementary 
cell  constituents. 

With  regard  to  the  present  matter  the 
worst  case  would  be  if  all  of  the  building 
blocks  came  from  the  diet.  Then,  all  of  the 
newly  formed  DNA  would  have  the  same  trit- 
ium concentration  as  that  of  the  seafood  in- 
gested. The  tritium  concentration  of  these 
building  blocks  from  the  diet,  however,  could 
be  no  higher  than  that  of  the  water  in  which 
the  organisms  lived.  Calculations  to  be  pre- 
sented later  show  that  even  this  level  would 
represent  a  small  addition  to  the  present 
tritium  background. 

Higher  organisms  .such  as  man  also  synthe- 
size their  own  purine  and  pyrlmldlne  nucleo- 
tide building  blocks.  The  tritium  concentra- 
tion of  these  molecviles  will  depend  on  the 
tritium  concentration  of  dietary  water.  So  to 
the  extent  that  other  sources  of  water  are 
part  of  the  diet  the  tritium  concentration  of 
these  building  blocks  would  be  accordingly 
reduced.  From  either  consideration  the  trit- 
ium concentration  in  the  DNA  in  cells  of 
people  wotild  not  be  higher  than  that  of  the 
seafood  they  ingest  and  the  expectation  is 
that  it  would  be  far  less. 

Extensive  measurements  of  tritium  concen- 
trations in  animals  from  the  Nevada  Test 
Site  and  the  Savannah  River  Project,  where 
ambient  tritliun  levels  in  certain  areas  are 
far  higher  than  those  anticipated  near  the 
Calvert  Cliffs  reactor,  confirm  the  above  as- 
sertion tiiat  there  is  no  evidence  for  concen- 
tration of  tritium  in  organic  molecules  as 
tritium  passes  tip  through  the  food  web. 

As  indicated  earlier,  we  have  calculated 
very  roughly  the  anticipated  equiUbrlum 
concentrsiion  of  tritium  in  the  bay  and  the 
radiation  does  rate  to  the  bay  water  from 
this  concentration.  The  calculations  are 
based  on  the  following  assumptions: 

1,  2,910  curies  of  tritium  released  per  year 
and  uniformly  distributed  in  the  bay.= 


-  The  quantities  of  tritium  that  would  be 
released  from  the  Calvert  Cliffs  Nuclear 
Power  Plant  discussed  in  this  paper  refer  to 
releases  expected  from  one  nuclear  imit  of 
2700  thermal  megawatts  capacity  as  described 
in  the  construction  permit.  It  is  noted  that 
the  Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  Company  lias 
construction  permits  for  two  such  units — 
one  schefiuled  for  operation  not  before  Jan- 
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2.  A  physical  half-life  of  tritium  of  12.3 
vears;  tner«fore,  a  mean  life  of  17.7  years. 
■   3.  A  bay  volume  of  6  4   x   lO*"  cubic  feet 
( 1  8  X  10"  cubic  meters) . 

4.  Mean  residence  time  ("Flush"  time)  of 
water  In  the  bay  Is  2.3  years,  and  the  b«y  Is 
considered  to  be  a  homogeneous  well-mixed 
reservoir  having  a  rate  of  discharge  that  is 
proportional  to  Its  volume.  We  think  that 
this  value  Is  conservative  because  It  doee  not 
consider  tidal  action.  A  more  realistic  value 
would  be  about  one  year. 

Using  these  assumptions,  the  equilibrium 
concentration  would  be  3  3  x  10  "  mlcrocurles 
of  tritium  per  cubic  centimeter  (a  T  H  ratio 
of  about  10-")  and  the  radiation  dose  rate 
would  be  4.0  X  10'  mlUlrad  per  hour  or  about 
3  6  »  10-»  minirad  per  year.  This  dose  rate 
represents  about  1  30,000th  of  natural  back- 
ground radiation.  One  might  also  compare 
the  value  of  3.6  x  10  •■■  mllllrad  per  year 
with  the  larger  whole-body  radiation  dose 
rates  of  about  19  and  1  mllllrad  per  year, 
which  man  continuously  receives  from  the 
decay  of  naturally  occurring  •  K  and  "C,  re- 
spectively. The  dose  rate  from  all  sources  of 
natural  background  Is  roughly  100  to  150 
mllllrad  per  year  but  may  vary  considerably 
depending  on  numerous  factors  such  as  alti- 
tude, geography,  and  shelter  construction. 
We  fully  realize  that  the  current  philosophy 
of  radiation  protection  does  not  recommend 
unnecessary  additions  to  background  radla- 
tlon-dose  rates;  the  values  are  used  for  Illus- 
trative and  comparative  purposes  and  show 
that  the  dose  rate  from  reactor-produced 
tritium  Is  small  compared  with  dose-rates 
dissociated  with  natural  sources. 

The  foregoing  calculation  is  more  applic- 
able to  sites  near  the  head  of  the  bay.  The 
assumption  that  the  tritium  will  distribute 
throughout  the  entire  volume  of  the  bay  Is 
perhaps  Invalid  because  the  reactor  Is  not 
sited  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  Because  Cal- 
vert Cliffs  Is  part  way  down  the  bay.  the 
•■flush"  time  will  be  shorter  than  the  one 
assumed  and  the  "flush"  time  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant single  factor  determining  equilib- 
rium concentrations. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  tritium  releases 
may  vary  in  magnitude  at  different  times 
end  that  back  waters  may  accumulate  higher 
concentrations  in  limited  volumes  of  bay 
water.  However,  the  radiation  dose  would 
Etui  be  small,  about  l',i  of  natural  back- 
ground, even  If  these  local  concentrations 
reach  300  times  the  anticipated  average.  Fiu'- 
'hermore,  the  population  of  bay  organisms 
exposed  to  these  higher  concentrations  would 
necessarily  be  smaller  and  hence  quantita- 
tively less  important  as  regards  human  con- 
sumption. 

Because  biological  enrichment  of  tritium 
relative  to  hydrogen  is  not  known  to  occur, 
the  equilibrium  concentration  and  dose  rat's 
calculated  above  would  apply  to  a  human 
cell  and  to  the  nucleus  of  a  human  cell. 
There  are  about  1.57  s  10"  hydrogen  atoms 
in  the  DNA  of  the  mammaUan  cell  nucleus. 
Thus,  using  an  estimate  of  5  x  10  "  for  the 
current  T/H  ratio,  a  total  of  8  x  10 '  tritium 
atoms  would  be  expected  in  the  DNA  of  a 
cell.  Put  another  way,  80  cells  per  10«  cells 
would  have  a  tritium  atom  associated  with 
its  DNA,  Recent  unpublished  data  from  the 
USPHS  give  T/H  ratios  of  1-2  x  10  '«  for  wa- 
ter In  the  Susquehanna  and  Potomac  Rivers 
in  the  spring  of  this  year. 

By  comparison  the  T  H  equilibrium  ratios 
of  roughly  10  '■  to  b«  reached  In  the  bay 
water  from  reactor-produced  tritium  alone 
would  produce  an  additional  1.6  x  10-«  trit- 
ium atoms  m  the  DNA  of  a  cell.  That  Is, 
another  1.6  cells  per  10*  cells  would  have  a 
tritium  atom  associated  with  Its  DNA. 


uary  1973,  and  the  other  scheduled  for  oper- 
ation not  before  January  1974,  The  qtmnti- 
ties  of  tritium  that  would  be  released  from 
the  second  unit  would  be  approxlmat«Jy  the 
same  as  from  the  first  tmlt. 


Statemint  ot  Senator  Joseph  D.  Ttdings, 
Submitted  to   thb  Atomic   Enebct   Com- 
mission Hearings  on  the  Proposed  Calvert 
Cliffs  NucutxR  Bixctric  Powxa  Qwxkat- 
iNG   PACiLrrr,  Pkince  Frederick,  Calvert 
County,  Md.,  May  12,  1969 
The  Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  Company's 
planned    nuclear    power   station   at   Calvert 
Cliffs  win  be  a  two  tmlt,  1.6  million  kilowatt 
facility.  It  will  use  5,000  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  second  for  cooling  ptirposes.  This  water 
will  be  returned  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  at  a 
higher   temperature   than    that   withdrawn. 
The  Calvert  Cliffs  plant  will  be  In  full  op- 
eration by   1974.  It  will  then  be   the   tenth 
largest  power  facility  In  the  nation. 

The  need  for  this  plant  cannot  be  doubted. 
Our  nation  has  almost  insatiable  appetite 
for  electricity.  Since  World  War  II  produc- 
tion of  electricity  has  doubled  every  ten  years. 
This  trend  is  expected  to  continue.  Our  na- 
tion's growth  depends  on  an  ample  power 
supply  being  readily  available. 

This  Is  particularly  true  for  the  Baltimore 
area  which  In  the  next  decade  will  experience 
considerable  growth.  The  Calvert  Cliffs  plant 
Is  designed  to  serve  this  area. 

Yet  with  progress  comes  problems.  The 
discharge  of  the  cooling  water  affects  the 
ecology  of  the  receiving  waters.  Scientists 
consider  temperattue  the  primary  control  of 
life  and  report  that  fish  are  especially  sen- 
sitive to  changes  in  the  thermal  environ- 
ment They  and  other  forms  of  marine  life 
are  often  unable  to  adjust  to  evtn  the  most 
limited  changes  in  temperature. 

"For  this  reason  there  is  growing  concern 
among  ecologlsts  about  the  heating  of  aquat- 
ic habitats  by  man's  activities.  In  the  U.S. 
It  appears  that  the  user  of  river,  lake,  and 
estuarlne  waters  for  industrial  cooling  pur- 
poses may  become  so  extensive  In  future 
decades  as  to  pose  a  considerable  threat  to 
fish  and  to  aquatic  life  In  general,"  So  writes 
John  R.  Clark  In  the  March.  1969  issue  of  the 
Scientific  American. 

Thermal  pollution  must  thus  be  recognized 
as  an  important  problem,  one  which  may 
block  our  achieving  a  quahty  environment. 
By  1980,  the  electric  power  industry  will 
use  one-fifth  of  the  total  fresh  water  runoff 
of  the  U.S.  for  purposes  of  cooling.  The  scope 
of  this  potentially  dangerous  thermal  dis- 
charge Is  therefore  large. 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  Is  an  invaluable  nat- 
viral  resource  of  Maryland.  Its  quality  can- 
not be  tampered  vrtth.  The  AEC.  the  business 
community,  and  the  state  and  local  agencies 
involved  must  recognize  the  great  importance 
of  the  Bay  to  the  people  of  our  state 

Thermal  pollution  simply  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  abuse  Its  water  quality. 

The  proposed  facility  at  Calvert  Cliffs  will 
be  nuclear  powered.  Atomic  energy  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  safe  and  efficient  source  of 
future  potential  energy. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  proceeds 
with  extreme  caution  when  licensing  atomic 
reactors.  It  Is  of  course  proper  that  they  do 
so.  I  am  confident  that  the  Commission  will 
exercise  considerable  and  great  care  with  the 
Calvert  Cliffs  reactor  and  that,  upon  their 
final  approval,  the  facility  will  pose  no  dan- 
ger of  a  nuclear  nature  to  the  area. 

The  responsibility  of  the  AEC,  however, 
extends  only  to  Issues  of  national  security 
and  health  and  safety.  It  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  concerns  of  environmental  quality. 
A  Januso-y  13,  1969  ruling  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit  affirmed  a 
lower  court  decision  that  the  AEC  did  not 
err  in  refusing  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
thermal  pollution  from  a  nuclear  power  facil- 
ity. The  Court  held  that  the  Commission 
simply  did  not  have  the  necessary  jurisdic- 
tion to  Involve  Itself  In  such  an  area. 

This  is  a  serious  gap  In  the  legislative 
authority  of  the  AEC.  I  respectfully  urge  the 
Commission,  on  Its  own,  to  seek  redress  be- 
fore the  Congress.  Thermal  pollution  Is  too 
serious  a  threat  to  permit  an  Inactive  posi- 


tion on  the  part  of  the  AEC.  Additionally,  I 
urge  the  Commission  to  upgrade  Its  Informal, 
advisory  contacts  with  the  Department  of 
Interior  in  order  to  Insure  maximum  vise  of 
available  expertise  within  that  Department 
For  my  own  part  I  am  cosponsorlng  legis- 
lation, the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act 
of  1969,  which  in  part  directs  Itself  to  this 
problem  of  thermal  discharges  by  requiring 
certification,  consistent  with  established 
water  quality  standards,  of  permits  required 
lor  water  withdrawals  affected  with  a  fed- 
eral interest. 

As  a  regulated  public  utUlty  the  Balti- 
more Gas  and  Electric  Company  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  meet  the  present  and  ftiture 
power  needs  of  well  over  a  million  Mary- 
landers.  In  general  the  company  has  served 
the  people  well.  Their  desire  to  build  a  plant 
at  Calvert  Cliffs  reflects  their  awareness  of 
future  power  demands  In  the  Baltimore  area 
The  company  has  often  expressed  their 
willingness  to  preserve  and  protect  the  Ches- 
apeake Bay.  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  sincerity 
and  am  aware  of  steps  taken  by  Baltimore 
Gas  and  Electric  to  transform  this  willing- 
ness to  action.  One  particular  step  that  is 
significant  Is  the  extensive  consultations 
that  have  taken  place  between  the  company 
and  concerned  state  officials.  These  have  re- 
sulted In  design  alterations  which  lessen  the 
Impact  of  plant  operations  on  the  cooling 
and  receiving  waters.  Such  action  can  only 
be  applauded  and  recognized  as  an  absolute 
necessity  in  the  future. 

There  are.  however,  two  disturbing  aspects 
to  this  project  The  first  is  the  absence  of 
public  research  on  the  environmental  Impact 
of  the  Calvert  Cliffs  facility.  The  state  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  should  not 
have  to  rely  on  company  sponsored  studies, 
with  or  without  access  to  their  data.  They 
should  be  provided  with  the  capacity  to  con- 
duct independent  studies  of  their  own  My 
second  concern  Involves  the  simultaneous 
nature  of  the  research  undertaken  and  actual 
construction  at  Calvert  Cliffs.  The  latter  sug- 
gests that  the  site  is  an  accomplished  fact 
and  that  no  evidence  brought  forward  by 
any  research  will  alter  it  Additionally,  as  the 
Washington  Post  suggests  in  a  May  8  edito- 
rial, this  lessens  the  importance  of  these 
hearings  and  lends  credence  to  those  who 
argue  that  local  interests  are  in  fact  being 
overlooked. 

An  additional  problem  raised  by  the  con- 
struction of  new  electric  power  generating 
stations  Is  the  routing  of  power  lines.  It  Is 
a  problem  here,  as  the  BO.  &  E  lines  must 
go  northwest  to  the  Baltimore  area,  and  else- 
where. Present  technology  does  not  permit 
such  high  voltage  lines  to  be  placed  under- 
ground. 

The  Industry  as  a  whole  must  recognize 
that  It  has  an  obligation  to  minimize  the 
environmental  Impact  of  these  lines,  and 
that  this  will  cost  considerable  money.  Power 
lines  no  longer  can  simply  be  strung  in  a 
straight  path,  representing  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points.  Concern  for 
aesthetics  and  history  must  be  programmed 
into  the  routing.  We  do  not  need  another 
Antletam  affair.  The  industry  must  recognize 
that  the  additional  expense  incurred  must 
be  borne  as  a  regular  cost  of  doing  business 
The  public  interest  does  not  ask  the  industry 
to  do  this.  It  demands  it  and  expects  that  it 
will  be  done. 

In  concluding,  I  would  like  to  state  that 
I  believe  that  the  proposed  nuclear  power 
plant  at  Calvert  Cliffs  Is  needed  If  Mary- 
land's future  electric  demands  are  to  be  met. 
Equally  necessary,  however,  Is  the  respwhsl- 
bllity  of  all  of  us  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  threat  to  the  Bay 
from  thermal  pollution  Is  a  real  one.  To 
argue  that  all  the  nuclear  facilities  now  in 
existence  would  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
Bay  only  one  or  two  degrees  Is  misleading. 
Thermal  discharges  are  like  some  poisons; 
In  small  dosages  they  can  be  lethal.  The 
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overall  temperature  at  the  Bay  may  be  only 
slightly  affected  but  a  specific  portion,  the 
receiving  waters,  may  be  severely  damaged. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  be  too  careful. 

We  need  electric  power;  we  need  environ- 
mental protection  as  well. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  the  appropriate  state 
agencies  act  now  to  institute  objective,  State- 
.sponsored  scientific  studies  of  each  area  of 
the  Bay  and  Its  tributaries  proposed  to  be 
used  as  a  site  for  a  power  generating  station 
during  the  next  20  years.  We  should  deter- 
mine long  before  construction  plans  are 
finalized  whether  the  site  selected  by  the 
power  company  Is  desirable  from  a  conser- 
vation point  of  view.  The  study  should  de- 
termine further  which  areas  of  the  Bay  are 
best  suited  to  absorb  thermal  discharges 
without  Injury  to  the  ecology  of  the  estuary. 

I  Prom   the  Washington   Post.   May   8,    1969 1 
Nuclear  Power  and  the  Public  Interest 

The  storm  that  has  blown  up  in  Southern 
Maryland  over  the  proposal  to  locate  a  nu- 
clear power  plant  on  the  Calvert  Cliffs  at 
Lusby.  Calvert  Comity,  is  typical  of  many 
that  will  be  brewing  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead.  People  who  live  in  the  area  are  worried 
about  the  possibility  of  radiation  and  heat 
pollution  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Others  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  clutter  of  towers 
and  wires  that  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Iransftiission  of  1.600.000  kilowatts  of  power 
to  Baltimore.  And  many  others  whose  lives 
will  not  be  immediately  affected  see  in  this 
project  an  unwarranted  assatilt  on  our  nat- 
ural environment. 

As  Hal  Willard  noted  in  an  illuminating 
discussion  of  the  problem  in  our  Panorama 
Section  on  Tliursday,  11  nuclear  power  plants 
are  already  under  construction  or  in  opera- 
tion along  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Every  one  has 
been  controversial,  and  the  controversy  is 
certain  to  mount  as  additional  plants  of  this 
kind  are  planned  and  constructed.  The  out- 
come may  cast  a  long  shadow  over  the  future. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
power  companies  are  planning  wisely.  Calvert 
Cliffs,  for  example,  was  selected  by  the  Balti- 
more Gas  and  Electric  Co.  from  about  50 
potential  sites.  Possibly  it  is  the  best  loca- 
tion for  a  nuclear  power  plant  that  can  be 
found  in  the  area.  It  is  also  clear  tliat  elabo- 
rate precautions  will  be  taken  to  make  the 
plant  safe  and  to  minimize  its  impact  on 
wildlife  in  -he  area,  especially  the  fish  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Yet  some  vital  changes  in 
the  environment  will  be  unavoidable,  and 
the  results  of  these  changes  cannot  now  be 
fully  known. 

There  is  not  much  comfort  in  the  assur- 
ance of  one  company  official  that  if  studies 
now  being  undertaken  show  that  "the  plant 
will  have  significant  effects  on  the  Bay  then 
we  will  have  to  try  to  do  something  about 
it."  When  the  plant  is  built  and  in  operation, 
it  will  be  too  late  to  turn  back.  Some  respon- 
sible body  ought  to  be  determining  before  the 
die  is  cast,  whether  the  risk  is  tolerable  and 
if  so  where  the  plant  can  be  best  located  in 
the  public  interest. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  pub- 
lic hearing  on  this  project  will  be  held  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  May  12.  al- 
though excavation  for  the  plant  has  been 
completed  and  the  company  has  spent  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  right-of-way,  equipment 
and  so  forth.  The  hearing  will  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  mere  ratification  proceeding  for 
a  fait  accompli.  The  company  must  also  ob- 
tain a  certificate  of  convenience  and  necessity 
from  the  Maryland  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion, but  this  too  will  seem  to  be  a  mere 
formality.  Fortunately,  the  Maryland  regula- 
tions will  require  site  approval  before  con- 
struction of  another  such  project  can  begin, 
but  that  does  not  change  the  unpalatable 
facts  in  the  present  situation. 

The  least  the  coimtry  can  ask,  in  ventur- 
ing into  a  new  field  of  this  kind  which  may 


vitally  affect  the  environment,  is  that  a  com- 
petent and  disinterested  public  body  take  a 
careful  look  at  all  the  available  facts  before 
the  leap  is  taken.  The  location  of  such  plants 
ought  to  be  a  major  issue  before  a  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  such  as  Senator 
Jackson  has  proposed.  The  hope  for  cheaper 
nuclear  power  must  be  weighed  against  long- 
range  risks  to  all  forms  of  life,  and  no  pri- 
vate enterprise  is  competent  to  make  such 
determinations  by  itself. 

AEG  Comments  on  Senator  Ttdincs'  State- 
MEMT  Regarding  thb  Calvert  Cliffs  Nu- 
clear  POWERPLANT 

The  following  information  is  submitted 
with  reference  to  the  statement  made  by 
Senator  Tydlngs  on  May  12,  1969,  regarding 
the  Calvert   Cliffs   Nuclear  Power  Plant. 

"This  is  a  serious  gap  in  the  legislative 
authority  of  the  AEC.  I  respectfully  virge 
the  Oommission,  on  its  own.  to  seek  re- 
dress before  the  Congress.  Thermal  pol- 
lution is  too  serious  a  threat  to  permit  an 
inactive  position  on  the  part  of  the  AEC' 
The"  Commission  recognizes  the  desirabil- 
ity of  controlling  thermal  effects  of  released 
heated  water  on  the  environment,  and  has 
examined  a  numt>er  of  proposed  legislative 
solutions  to  this  problem  over  the  past  few 
years.  The  AEC  favors  legislation  in  this 
area  along  the  lines  of  the  proposed  Wa- 
ter Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1969,  \n- 
troduoed  in  the  Senate  as  S.  7  by  Sen- 
ator Muskie  for  himself.  Senator  Tydings. 
and  others.  This  legislation  would  require 
applicants  for  federal  licenses  to  obtain  ad- 
vance certification  from  state  water  pollu- 
tion control  agencies  with  respect  to  com- 
pliance with  applicable  state  water  quality 
standards,  and  the  AEC  would  be  precluded 
from  ifisuing  any  license  or  construction  per- 
mit until  this  precondition  had  been  met. 
AEC  CJommissloner  James  T.  Ramey  appeared 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  on  March  3.  1969,  where  he  testified 
that  the  Commission  was  pleased  to  sup- 
port this  proposed  legislation,  subject  to  cer- 
tain technical  modifications. 

The  AEC  presently  lacks  authority  to  im- 
pose restrictions  regarding  the  thermal  ef- 
fects of  discharges  from  licensed  nuclear  fa- 
cilltiea.  Licensing  by  the  AEC,  however,  does 
not  relieve  the  applicant  from  being  subject 
to  the  appropriate  jurisdictions  in  other  areas 
which  would  also  be  involved  if  the  plant 
were  fueled  by  coal,  oil,  or  other  nonnuclear 
means,  Each  state,  of  course,  has  the  same 
authority  to  deal  with  thermal  effects  from 
nuclear  power  plants  as  it  does  from  fos- 
sil fuefled  power  plants  unless  in  some  way 
restricted  by  state  law.  In  this  connection, 
the  AEC  keeps  interested  state  and  local 
officials  Informed  of  applications  received 
and  licensing  actions  taken  on  the  pro- 
posed nuclear  projects. 

The  Commission  recently  surveyed  the  New 
England  utilities  that  were  constructing  or 
operating  nuclear  power  facilities,  and 
found  that  they  all  had  extensive  environ- 
mental studies  In  progress  to  determine  the 
potential  thermal  effects  of  the  operation  of 
their  feciities.  In  addition,  the  AEC  Is  now 
conducting  a  survey  of  all  applicants  and 
licen.sees  to  obtain  detailed  Information  con- 
cerning their  studies  relating  to  possible 
thermal  effects  on  the  environment. 

"Additionally,  I  urge  the  Commission  to 
upgrade  its  informal,  advisory  contacts  with 
the  Department  of  Interior  in  order  to  Insure 
maximum  use  of  available  expertise  within 
that  Department." 

The  Commission  Is  cognizant  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  interest  in  the 
thermal  effects  of  such  discharges  under  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  and  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended.  Under  a  1954  Memorandum  of  Un- 
derstanding between  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission    and    the    Department    of    the 


Interior,  the  AEC  routinely  obtains  expert 
advice  and  recommendations  on  all  projected 
nuclear  power  facilities  from  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  Department.  This  practice 
involves  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  the  U.S. 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  more  recently, 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration. In  addition  to  comments  on  the 
radiological  health  and  safety  aspects  of  the 
proposed  facilities,  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  report  (which  includes  PWPCA'a 
comments)  also  makes  recommendations  on 
nonradiological  matters,  including  the  ther- 
mal effects  of  the  discharge  of  coolant  water 
in  the  marine  environment.  A  copy  Is  sent  to 
the  applicant,  calling  attention  to  the  Serv- 
ice's recommendations  concerning  potential 
nonradiologlcal  effects  and  urging  coopera- 
tion with  the  appropriate  federal  and  state 
agencies.  These  reports  are  also  made  public 
and  are  forwarded  to  the  state  and  local 
agencies  that  may  have  an  interest  for  their 
information  and  use.  As  Indicated  above, 
ihe  Commission  is  conducting  a  survey  of  all 
AEC  licensees  to  determine  the  extent  of 
their  cooperation,  and  our  Information  to 
date  indicates  that  the  utilities  are  cooperat- 
ing in  resolving  the  various  environmental 
problems  that  might  be  associated  with  the 
construction  and  operation  of  these  large 
facilities. 

"There  are,  however,  two  disturbing  as- 
pects to  this  project.  The  first  is  the  absence 
of  public  research  on  the  environmental  Im- 
pact of  the  Calvert  Cliffs  facility.  The  State 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  should 
not  have  to  rely  on  company  sponsored 
studies,  with  or  without  access  to  their  data. 
They  should  be  provided  with  the  capacity 
to  conduct  independent  studies  of  their  own. 
My  second  concern  involves  the  simultaneous 
nature  of  the  research  undertaken  and  actual 
construction  at  Calvert  Cliffs.  The  latter  sug- 
gests that  the  site  is  an  accomplished  fact 
and  that  no  evidence  brought  forward  by  any 
research  will  alter  it." 

The  AEC  has  been  very  conscious  of  the 
possible  Impact  of  radioactivity  in  the  en- 
vironment and,  realizing  that  radionuclides 
released  to  the  environment  might  find  their 
way  back  to  man  through  food  chains,  has 
for  over  20  years  funded  research  programs  in 
this  area.  Tlie  program  supports  work  by 
many  of  the  Nation's  leading  scientists,  and 
includes  studies  of  rivers,  streams,  lakes,  and 
bays  throughout  the  Nation.  Dtiring  the  past 
12  years  about  .570,000.000  has  been  expended 
in  this  program,  and  in  our  1969  btidget  over 
$9,000,000  is  included. 

For  several  years,  the  AEC  has  supported 
research  by  scientists  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity on  the  ecology  and  movement  of 
water  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Tliree  contracts 
for  research  are  now  in  force.  One  is  for 
ecological  studies  of  the  Bay,  from  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  to  near  the  south  end  of 
the  Bay.  Another  is  for  a  study  of  plankton 
and  other  small  organisms  in  the  Bay.  The 
third  is  for  dye  studies  of  the  dispersion  of 
pltimes  in  the  near-shore  environment 
(which  have  been  in  progress  since  1962). 
This  work  is  designed  to  predict  the  disper- 
sion of  both  heat  and  radioactivity  In  the 
Bay.  The  total  expenditure  on  these  con- 
tracts, including  m.oney  for  1969.  is  about 
$1,590,000. 

Much  Of  the  work  on  behavior  and  fate 
of  radiorvuclldes  in  the  environment  will  be- 
come available  in  a  new  book  by  the  Nitional 
Academy  of  Sciences — National  Research 
Council  entitled  Radioactivity  in  the  Maruie 
Environtnent.  This  volume,  sponsored  by 
AEC.  will  be  published  early  in  1970,  and 
will  summarize  knowledge  gained  from  stud- 
ies of  nticlear  tests,  nuclear  reactor  effltient 
in  the  environment,  and  natural  radioactiv- 
ity. Nearly  all  of  the  work  on  behavior,  fate, 
and  effects  of  radionuclides  on  the  environ- 
ment is  also  published  in  the  open  scientific 
literature. 

The  ABC  also  has  been  supporting  research 
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in  thermal  effects.  The  Research,  Develop- 
ment and  Demonstration  Subcommittee  of 
the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology's Committee  on  Envlronm«ntal  Qual- 
ity 18  currently  making  a  study  of  Federal 
Government  activities  in  this  field.  Their 
data  show  that  of  $867,000  committed  to 
thermal  pollution  research  in  1969.  54% 
($471,000)  is  being  provided  by  the  AEC. 

The  second  concern  "Involves  the  simul- 
taneous nature  of  the  research  undertaken 
and  actual  construction  at  Calvert  Cliffs.  The 
latter  suggests  that  the  site  is  an  accom- 
plished fact  and  that  no  evidence  brought 
forward  by  any  research  will  alter  It." 

It  was  noted  above  that  much  research 
by  many  qualified  biologists  and  ecologlsts 
in  many  areas  of  the  Nation  has  been  and 
still  is  going  on:  furthermore,  environmental 
surveys  in  the  vicinity  of  reactors  now  in 
operation— both  power  reactors  and  AEC- 
owned  reactors — have  shown  no  deleterious 
effects  on  the  environment.  In  a  recent  sur- 
vey by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Dresden  nuclear  power  plant 
in  Illinois  for  example.  It  was  found  that 
radioactivity  levels  contributed  by  the  Dres- 
den plant  were  so  low  that  It  was  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  levels  either  from  natural 
background  radioactivity  or  from  fallout. 

As  to  the  relation  between  research  and 
actual  construction  at  the  site,  the  research 
and  experience  mentioned  above  were  taken 
into  account  by  the  AEC  regulatory  staff  in 
its  consideration  of  the  site  and  of  the  pro- 
posed plant.  The  staff's  position  set  forth  at 
the  public   hearing  was   based   on  this  re- 
search and  on  the  knowledge  that  environ- 
mental effects  can  be  controlled  by  limiting 
the  radioactive  effluents.  Specific  limits  for 
such   effluents   will   be   incorporated   in   any 
operating  license  which  may  be  issued  for 
the  facllitv;  nonetheless,  the  AEC's  Division 
of  Biology"  and  Medicine  is  currently  nego- 
tiating with  the  University  of  Maryland  for 
a  comprehensive  ecological  study  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Calvert  Cliffs.  This  study  is  part  of 
a   planned   program    for   in-depth    study    of 
typical  power  plant  sites,  Calvert  Cliffs  be- 
ing representative  of  a  bay  site.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Calvert  Cliffs  Unit  1   is  not 
scheduled  for  operation  before  January  1973, 
and  Unit  2  not  before  January  1974.  If  an 
operating  license  is  issued,  the  licensee  will 
be   required  to  monitor  effluent  releases   to 
assure   that   radioactivity   in   such   releases 
from  the  facility  are  within  limits  prescribed 
In  the  license  and  AEC  regulations.  The  li- 
censee will  also  make  periodic  radiological 
surveys  of  the  environment  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  site  in  order  to  detect  any  significant  in- 
crease in  radioactivity  and  assure  that  ex- 
posures of  the  public  that  may  result  from 
releases  are  well  within  radiation  protection 
guides. 

The  Commission  understands  that  Balti- 
more Gas  and  Electric  Company  has  also  ini- 
tiated three  basic  studies  relevant  to  the 
question  of  thermal  effects  on  Chesapeake 
Bay.  The  first  of  these  involves  general 
oceanographlc  studies  being  carried  out  by 
Sheppard  T.  Powell  Associates  to  assemble 
data  on  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
Bay  at  the  Calvert  Cliffs  site  to  obtain  basic 
information  such  as  depths,  flow,  tempera- 
tures, salinity  concentrations  and  tide  levels. 
Tlie  second  program  Involves  model  studies 
of  the  Bay  being  carried  out  by  the  Alden  Re- 
search Laboratories  of  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute.  A  scale  model  of  a  34-mlle  stretch 
of  the  Bay  has  been  utilized  for  some  time  to 
study  the  thermal  dispersion  of  cooling  water 
leaving  the  plant.  The  stated  objective  of 
these  studies  Is  to  provide  information  for 
appropriate  design  of  the  Intake  and  dis- 
charge structures  to  minimize  thermal  ef- 
fects in  the  Bay.  These  model  studies  are 
being  followed  by  a  model  advisory  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Board  of  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  State  of  Maryland.  The  com- 
mittee, which  consists  of  three  state  repre- 
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sentatlves  and  three  company  represenUtlves, 
is  expected  to  report  on  the  results  in  the 
near  future. 

Baltimore  Oaa  and  Electric  Company's 
third  program  is  being  conducted  by  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia 
to  obtain  base  line  information  on  aquatic 
life  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plant  site.  This 
broad  program  Involves  accumulation  of  in- 
formation on  physical,  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological characteristics  of  the  water, 
plankton  studies,  and  population  and  repro- 
duction studies  of  fish  and  shellfish  species  of 
importance  in  the  Bay.  The  general  objective 
of  the  work  by  the  Academy  Is  to  establish  a 
basis  for  comparison  with  corresponding  data 
obtained  after  the  plant  may  be  placed  in 
operation. 

The  Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
has  Indicated  that  it  will  design  and  operate 
the  plant  in  such  a  manner  that  the  water 
quality  standards  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
are  met.  From  the  standpoint  of  thermal  ef- 
fects, this  involves  provisions  In  the  design 
and  operation  of  the  condensers  such  that  the 
temperature  elevation  would  not  exceed  10° 
P.  above  natural  water  temperature.  In  addi- 
tion, a  limit  of  90'  F.  would  be  set  for 
cooling  water  discharges,  taking  Into  ac- 
count a  small  mixing  zone  to  be  specified  by 
the  Department  of  Water  Resources  of  The 
State  of  Maryland. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Commission 
that  the  State  Department  of  Water  Resources 
has  authority  to  decide  whether  Bay  water 
may  be  used  for  cooling  purposes,  and  that 
the  Company  will  file  an  application  in  the 
near  future  with  that  Department  seeking 
authorization  to  use  Chesapeake  Bay  water 
for  cooling  purposes. 

"Additionally,  as  the  Washington  Post 
suggests  in  a  May  8  editorial,  this  lessens 
the  importance  of  these  hearings  and  lends 
credence  to  those  who  argue  that  local  in- 
terests are  in  fact  being  overlooked." 

Sites  for  nuclear  power  plants  are  selected 
bv  the  utility  which  proposes  to  build  such 
facilities,  and  the  AEC's  jurisdiction  In  this 
respect  is  limited  to  consideration  of  the 
suitability  of  the  site  and  the  other  features 
of  the  proposed  reactor  that  have  a  bearing 
on  radiological  health  and  safety.  Insofar  as 
the  local  interests  are  related  to  matters  such 
as  zoning,  aesthetics,  and  land  acquisition, 
the  AEC  has  no  regulatory  authority  to  deal 
with  them.  These  matters,  however,  are  tradi- 
tionally considered  by  state  and  local  juris- 
diction. 

With  respect  to  matters  within  the  AEC's 
jurisdiction,  excavation  work  and  some  con- 
crete construction  had  been  done  at  the  Cal- 
vert Cliffs  site  prior  to  the  public  hearing. 
Under  the  AEC's  regulations,  site  preparation 
is  permitted,  and  in  certain  circumstances 
limited  construction  may  take  place  under 
exemptions  as  provided  in  the  regulations; 
however,  all  such  work  done  prior  to  the  is- 
suance of  a  construction  permit  represents 
only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  facility  and  is  done  wholly  at  the  risk  of 
the  applicant.  The  fact  that  such  work  is 
permitted  does  not  mean  that  a  construction 
permit  will  be  issued.  For  example,  the  reg- 
ulatory staff  recommended  against  the  con- 
struction of  a  nuclear  power  plant  by  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  at  Bodega  Bay. 
and  the  Company  withdrew  Its  application 
after  the  expenditure  of  several  million  dol- 
lars in  work  on  the  site. 


TRmuM  Problem  Outlined 
(By  Hal  Willard) 

Tlie  problem  of  radioactive  trititim  being 
released  from  nuclear  plants  is  unresolved, 
despite  utility  company  advertising  and 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  assurances,  a 
Johns  Hopkins  University  radiologist  main- 
tains. 

The  radiologist.  Dr.  Timothy  Mertz,  says 
tritium  from  water,  a  byproduct  of  nuclear 


reactors,  can  enter  the  human  body  and  stay 
in  cells  long  enough  to  cause  genetic  muta- 
tions and  possibly  leukemia  in  descendants. 
Dr.  Merz  cautions  that  two  reactors,  such 
as  will  power  the  electricity-generating  sta- 
tion on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  at  Calvert  Cliffs, 
will  not  emit  enough  tritium  to  be  a  major 
danger.  However,  he  says,  the  electric  power 
industry  must  recognize  tritium  as  a  problem 
because  of  the  cumulative  effect  if  too  much 
tritium  escapes  or  too  many  nuclew  stations 
are  built. 

There  are  13  civilian  nuclear  stations  op- 
erating in  the  United  States,  46  are  under 
construction,  and  nearly  50  more  are  planned. 
The  greatest  concentration  of  them,  totaling 
all  stages  of  development,  is  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  region,  including  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  But,  Dr.  Merz  says,  scientists  sUU  don't 
know  precisely  how  many  plants  could  be 
built  in  a  given  area  before  tritium  became 
an  actual  danger  to  human  life. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  well 
aware  of  the  potential  danger  of  tritium. 
according  to  Dr,  John  Totter,  chief  of  the 
biology  and  medicine  division,  and  has  estab- 
lished strict  standards  on  the  amount  of 
tritium  that  a  reactor  is  allowed  to  release 
Futhermore,  Dr.  Totter  says,  the  AEC  has 
regulations  controlling  the  total  amount  of 
tritium  that  can  be  released  in  a  given  body 
of  water  that  isn't  constantly  circulating  so 
that  it  does  not  t)ecome  saturated. 

Dr.  Merz  feels  these  regulations  are  not 
stringent  enough. 

Dr.  Totter  also  said  he  felt  that  the  AEC 
had  not  done  a  thorough  job  in  explaining 
the  facts  about  tritium  to  the  public  and 
that  if  it  had  there  would  be  less  concern 
about  the  substance. 

Dr.  Merz  and  Dr.  Totter  agreed  that  the 
advertising  concerning  tritium  by  the  Balti- 
more Gas  and  Electric  Co..  builders  of  the 
Calvert  Cliffs  station,  could  be  misleading  to 
people  unfamiliar  with  the  scientific  jargon 
employed. 

The  ads  have  appeared  in  several  news- 
papers, including  The  Washington  Post,  and 
have  caused  the  Public  Service  Commission 
to  order  an  accounting  to  determine  whether 
the  expenditure  for  the  ads  is  in  the  public 
interest.  The  money  to  pay  for  the  ads,  of 
course,  comes  from  the  regular  utility  rate, 
paid  by  the  public.  The  PSC  emphasized  that 
it  allows  a  certain  amount  of  institutional 
advertising.  (The  least  an  advertiser  must 
pay  The  Washington  Post  for  a  half-page  ad 
is  just  under  $1450,  according  to  Post  rate 
listings.) 

Money  spent  on  advertising  conceivably 
could  affect  the  utility  rates  paid  by  the 
public  and  the  PSC  must  decide  whether 
the  purpose  of  the  advertising  Justifies  the 
expense. 

The  uncontested  facts  about  tritium  are 
that  it  is  radioactive  and  is  an  isotope  of 
hydrogen  and,  therefore,  is  actually  part  of 
the  water  disgorged  back  into  any  body  of 
water  being  used  by  a  nuclear  power  station 
as  coolant,  as  Chesapeake  Bay  water  will  be 
used.  The  chemical  formula  for  water  is 
two  parts  of  hydrogen  and  one  part  of  oxy- 
gen (H-O).  Tritium  becomes  one  of  the  hy- 
drogen "parts,  making  the  formula  for  water 
HTO. 

Once  the  tritiated  water  is  in  the  Bay,  or 
any  other  body  of  water  supplying  a  nuclear 
station,  it  is  used  by  plant  life  to  make 
carbohydrates  through  the  process  of  photo- 
synthesis. Thus,  the  tritium  becomes  part  of 
the  plant. 

Any  creature  eating  the  plant,  whether  it 
be  fish  or  man.  is  ingesting  food  that  be- 
comes structural  protein  and  nucleic  acid 
containing  tritium.  If  a  human  being  sim- 
ply drank  the  water,  the  effect  would  be 
the  same. 

No  one  is  expected  to  drink  from  the 
Bay,  of  course,  because  it  is  salt  water. 

The  dialogue  on  tritium  began  at  a  public 
hearing  conducted  last  May  by  an  AEC  re- 
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actor  licensing  and  safety  board  In  Prince 
Frederick,  county  seat  of  Calvert  County. 

An  AEC  statement  used  at  the  hearing  said 
in  part:  "Water  containing  tritium  acts 
chemically  like  ordinary  water;  most  of  it 
passes  through  the  human  body  very  mpldly. 
More  than  on -(-half  of  the  tritium  taken  up 
by  the  body  Is  passed  on  within  three  to  10 
d.iys;  pracitcally  all  remaining  molecules  of 
writer  containing  tritium  are  gone  within 
60  days." 

Dr.  Merz  contends  that  this  statement 
oversimplifies  the  situation.  He  says  the 
elimination  of  tritium  is  not  rapid  and  says 
he  places  a  different  emphasis  on  the  word 
"practically"  than   the  AEC  does. 

Dr.  Trotter  says  the  statement  was  ac- 
cvirate,  but  not  nearly  ns  precise  as  It  should 
have  been — and  therefore  Is  open  to  misin- 
terpretation and  misimderstandlng.  A  con- 
struction permit  for  the  plant  has  been  is- 
sued. 

Dr.  Merz  and  six  other  Johns  Hopkins 
scientists  submitted  testimony  at  the  hear- 
ing, but  at  the  time  their  views  about  it  were 
merely  theorj'.  Since  then.  Dr  Merz  has  prov- 
en his  views  by  Independent  laboratory  ex- 
perlment-itlon,  he  says. 

He  learned  what  the  AEC  already  knew.  It 
turned  out,  but  he  places  a  different  em- 
phasis on  It.  The  chief  fact  Involved  is  that 
tests  show  a  permanent  Incorporation  of  trl- 
.  tiuiu  Sa  water  creatures  that  eat  plant  life 
that  had  absorbed  tritium  from  water. 

Advertising  by  the  Baltimore  Gas  and 
Electric  Co.  manages  to  convey  a  contrary 
opinion  by  the  use  of  accurate,  but  imprecise 
and  esoteric  language.  Dr.   Merz  feels. 

An  advertisement  on  page  D12  of  the  Sept. 
3  editions  of  The  Washington  Post  says  In 
part:  "The  Calvert  Cliffs  plant  will  include 
the  most  complete  system  available  for  re- 
moving radioactive  'impurities'  from  any 
water  discharged  from  ihe  plant  to  the  Bay. 
However,  this  $4,400,000  processing  system 
win  not  completely  remove  everything  from 
the  water  .  .  .  Since  tritium  becomes  a  part 
of  the  water  molecule  itself,  it  is  not  re- 
moved. This  is  why  there  will  be  a  large 
quantity  of  tritium  discharged  than  any 
other  radioactive  isotope  .  .  , 

"The  major  route  to  man  of  these  radio- 
active liquids  would  be  through  seafood.  For 
anyone  eating  normal  amounts  of  seafood 
harvested  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the 
plant  site,  the  radiation  exposiu-e  from  this 
seafood  would  be  infinitesimal.  In  a  single 
year,  a  real  seafood  lover  would  have  to  eat 
at  least  30  tons  of  fish,  crabs,  clams,  and 
oysters  from  the  same  plant  area  to  receive 
as  much  radiation  exposure  .as  from  an  an- 
nual chest  X-ray.  These  exposures  consider 
the  fact  that  some  elements  reconcentrate 
in  the  seafood  chain  to  levels  above  the  con- 
centration in  the  Bay  water.  But  there  is  no 
theoretical  or  exjjerimental  support  for  a 
conclusion  that  significant  separation  of  tri- 
tium from  hydrogen  can  occur  by  natural 
chemical  or  biological  means.  These  prop- 
erties of  tritium  tend  to  prevent  reconcen- 
tration  of  tritium  in  the  food  chain." 

But.  according  to  Drs.  Totter  and  Merz, 
there  is  "permanent  incorporation  '  of  tri- 
tium by  the  person  absorbing  it.  Therefore, 
all  sides  agree,  the  public  must  answer  two 
questions:  How  much  risk  are  humans  will- 
ing to  take  that  the  standards  set  by  the 
AEC  are  high  enough;  and  how  much  are 
humans  willing  to  gamble  that  AEC  scien- 
tists will  not  be  proven  wrong  in  the  future — 
perhaps  because  of  the  newness  of  the  sci- 
ence. 

The  AEC  and  the  electric  power  industry 
are  confident  that  the  risk  is  so  small  that 
it  is  worth  taking. 

The  Promise  op  Nuclear  Energy  Is  Dimmed 
BY  A  Growing  F'EAa  of  Contamination: 
"Peaceful  Atom"  Sparks  a  War 

To  counter  the  lUghtmare  of  the  mtish- 
room  cloud,  scientists  and  statesmen  held 


forth  an  exciting  promise  for  mankind — the 
peaceful  atom.  Now  that  promise,  originally 
accepted  with  few  reservations  by  the  public, 
is  being  challenged  on  every  side.  Once  com- 
munities vied  for  nuclear  power  plants 
("ntikes")  as  passports  to  prosperity;  now 
angry  citizens  battle  to  keep  them  out. 
Nukes  were  once  admired  as  cleanly  es- 
thetic— they  do  not  belch  forth  conventional 
air  pollution.  But  they  do  bristle  with  the 
menace  of  other  pollutants — a  variety  of  ra- 
dioactive and  thermal  hazards.  EHectrlc  power 
companies,  already  harassed  by  the  escalat- 
ing ODSts  of  nukes  as- well  as  by  unforeseen 
bugs  in  the  technology  Itself,  are  frustrated 
by  rising  public  opposition.  As  a  result,  an 
Industry  that  seemed  securely  on  its  way  to 
boom  times  only  a  few  years  ago  has  skidded 
to  an  uncertain  slowdown.  The  principal 
villalli.  in  many  eyes,  is  the  Atomic  Energy 
Conunisslon.  The  sole  nuclear  regulating 
afteney,  AEC  has  at  the  same  time  been  the 
vigorous  promoter  and  generous  subsidizer  of 
the  peaceful  atom.  But  America's  pyower  needs 
are  doubling  every  decade.  And  with  every- 
one eoncemed  about  the  dissipation  of  the 
earth's  fossil  fuels  (coal,  oil,  natural  gas),  it 
seemed  logical,  even  necessary,  to  go  nuclear. 
Though  only  1%  of  U.S.  electricity  is  now 
nuke-generated,  the  AEC  predicts  it  will  go 
up  t©  50%  by  2000.  If  it  does,  high-grade 
uranium  fuel  may  also  become  scarce — un- 
less, by  then,  "breeder-reactor"  technology 
has  been  perfected.  This  would  allow  the 
creation  of  new  nuclear  fuels  faster  than 
the  old  are  used  up — and  perhaps  present 
event  greater  hazards  to  the  environment. 
"Maybe  we  must  ultimately  decide,"  sug- 
gested one  AEC  olficial.  "between  electrical 
power  on  the  one  hand,  and  beaches,  oceans 
the  other." 

COPrNC  WITH  NEW  PERILS 

Once  steam  begins  to  spin  the  turbine  that 
generates  the  electricity,  a  nuke  works  just 
like  any  other  power  plant.  The  difference 
is  that  the  heat  that  makes  the  steam  comes 
from  nuclear  fission  In  the  reactor's  core. 
But  this  one  difference  means  that  radia- 
tion contamination  is  a  constant  concern. 
Thus  every  step  of  the  operation  is  Incredi- 
bly complex,  requiring  nonstop  monitoring 
by  automatic  instruments  and  nonstop  mon- 
itoriag  of  the  instruments  by  men.  And  at 
the  and  of  the  line  the  spent  fuel  Is  still 
so  dangerous  that  it  must  be  stored  In  under- 
ground tanks  for  additional  hundreds  of 
years.  Truckloads  of  waste  are  driven  through 
towns.  Even  underground,  some  radioactiv- 
ity has  leaked,  perhaps  into  water  supplies. 
What  If  an  earthquake  split  the  tanks  open? 
Though  a  nuke  could  never  blow  up  like  a 
bomb,  a  runaway  reaction  could  melt  down 
the  oore  and.  If  the  protective  housing  gave 
way,  permit  the  escape  of  contaminants  in 
disastrous  quantities.  The  elaborate  safe- 
guards required  of  nuclear  plants — more 
stringent,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  indus- 
try— make  such  an  accident  seem  remote,  but 
insurance  companies  still  refuse  to  under- 
write most  of  the  risks  (the  government 
does).  Nukes  keep  in  over  99%  of  the  fission 
products,  but  the  0.5%  permitted  to  escape 
is  a  big  issue  in  the  current  battle. 

An  angry  housewife,  fearful  for  the  future 
of  the  child  in  her  arms.  The  chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  CommisBion,  a  calm  and 
patient  Nobel  Prize  winner  whose  good  in- 
tentions no  one  questions.  Thus  are  the  lines 
drawn,  the  positions  staked  out  in  the  war 
of  words  and  feelings  over  the  nukes.  It  be- 
gan as  a  series  of  local  skirmishes — a  com- 
mittee of  oonoemed  scientists  here,  a  citi- 
zens' protest  group  there.  Then  two  books 
appeared — The  Careless  Atom,  by  Sheldon 
Noviok,  and  Perils  of  the  Peaceful  Atom,  by 
Richard  Curtis  and  Elizabeth  Hogan — and 
helped  to  crystallize  tlie  Issues.  Amid  general 
outrage  over  environmental  pollution,  peo- 
ple were  beginning  to  demaxid  that,  instead 
of  the  burden  falling  to  the  public  to  prove 
that  nukes  did  harm,  it  was  up  to  the  AEC 


and  power  comjMmies  to  prove  they  were 
safe.  No  technology  is  totally  without  risks, 
the  AEC  argued,  and  nuclear  technology  is 
bafer  than  most  Just  the  same,  in  a  few 
places  »uch  as  Ithaca,  N.Y.  and  Westport, 
Conn.,  utilities  were  forced  to  scrap  their 
plane  and  write  off  their  preliminary  Invest- 
ments. Emotions  were  often  too  polarized 
to  permit  compromise.  In  Minnesota,  for  In- 
stance, after  an  outside  expert  had  been 
called  la  to  set  strict  standards,  utility  execu- 
tives protested  that  he  had  made  it  virtually 
ImpofeElble  for  them  to  operate — while  the 
opposition  accused  him  of  selling  out  to  the 
titllitles.  At  every  prospect  of  installing  a 
nucle.ir  plant  near  a  heavily  populated  area, 
city  dwellers  howled  in  pain.  Put  it  out  in 
the  booiidocks,  they  said.  Out  in  the  boon- 
docks, meanwhile,  people  said,  "Why  ruin  cur 
countryBlde?  If  they  want  the  power,  let 
them  have  the  plants  too." 

Part  of  the  0.5 'i  of  radioactive  "effluent" 
that  leaves  the  nukes  comes  out  as  gases. 
These  appear  to  diffuse  safely  into  the  atmos- 
phere— for  now,  at  least;  but  many  fear  that 
over  the  years  and  decades  the  concentra- 
tions will  build  up  to  dangerous  levels.  Be- 
sides, who  can  say  for  sure  what  constitutes 
a  "safe"  level  of  radiation  for  anyone?  Much 
of  the  0.5 ^c  goes  into  the  water.  These  minute 
quantities  also  are  considered  safe.  But  are 
they  still  safe  once  they  enter  the  "food 
chain,"  where  tiny  organisms  are  gobbled 
by  ever-bigger  ones,  eventually  to  be  eaten 
by  fl&h  and,  finally,  by  the  organism  at  the 
end  of  the  chain — man?  Ominous  questions, 
as   yet   only  partially   answered. 

HEAT    tJPSETS    THE    BALANCE 

Radioactive  pollution  of  water  bv  nukes 
is  a  long-range  worry.  A  much  more  immedi- 
ate danger,  only  recently  recognized,  is  ther- 
Tnal  pollution.  A  nuke  is  always  built  along- 
side a  body  of  water  because  it  needs  a  lot 
of  water  to  cool  its  reactor.  Conventional 
power  plants  heat  the  water,  too,  but  not 
nearly  so  much  as  nukes.  And  the  more  eco- 
nomical (i.e.,  the  bigger)  the  plant  is.  the 
more  water  it  uses.  At  higher  temperatures. 
water  cannot  dissolve  as  much  oxygen.  Hence 
it  Is  less  able  to  assimilate  organic  wastes, 
and  its  aquatic  life  tends  to  sicken  and  die 
more  readily.  (Some  speciee  of  fish  seem  to  be 
attracted  by  the  warmer  waters.  This  may 
one  day  l>e  of  economic  value  )  Ecologlsts 
are  afraid  that  disturbance  of  these  delicate 
balances  cotild  destroy  all  present  life  in  a 
river,  stream,  lake  or  bay — or.  most  worri- 
some of  all,  in  an  estuary,  that  point  at  a 
river's  mouth  where  its  current  mee-ts  the 
tide.  Elstuaxies  are  among  the  richest  sources 
of  Irreplaceable  aquatic  life,  and  even  small 
temperattire  differences  there  can  make  it 
impossible  for  certain  tiny  organisms  to  sur- 
vive. As  a  result,  the  larger  creatures  that 
feed  on  them  starve  to  death. 

Perhaps  the  ntsh  to  go  nuclear  was  pre- 
mature. Too  many  tinknowns  still  afflict  the 
industry.  Until  some  of  them  are  resolved 
through  further  research  and  experience,  and 
until  breeder-reactor  technology  is  closer  at 
hand,  It  is  just  as  well  to  go  slow  on  nukes 
for  now. 

PICTURE    captions 

1.  Thousands  of  balloons  representing  ra- 
dioactive particles  were  loosed  by  Vermonters 
protesting  a  proposed  nuclear  plant  in  near- 
by New  York. 

2.  Mammoth  nuclear  vessels  are  part  of 
TVA's  unfinished  3-million-kUowatt  plant  in 
Browns  Ferry.  Alabama. 

3.  So  powerful  are  the  uranium  pellets  that 
make  up  nuclear  fuel  assemblies  that  the 
15  in  this  gloved  hand  are  equal  in  energy 
to  22 ',2  tons  of  coal  in  the  background.  The 
pellets  are  relatively  safe  to  handle  at  this 
point,  but  after  about  a  year  or  so  of  use 
they  oecome  dangerously  radioactive. 

4.  At  Con  Edison  plant  near  Peekskill,  N.Y. 
spent  fuel  rod  "cools"  underwater  for  months 
before  transfer  to  cask  at  bottom  and  more 
processing. 
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5  Among  wallfuls  of  complex  controls  at 
Con  Edison  plant  is  a  switch  marked  scram. 
If  radioactivity  approaches  abnormal  levels, 
nipping  this  switch  stops  the  nuclear  reac- 
tion. 

6.  These  huge  steel  concerete-walled 
tanks  are  two  of  151  at  Hanford.  Wash,  plant. 
Each  holds  a  million  gallons  of  radioactive 
wastes  and  is  covered  with  10  feet  of  earth. 
New  AEC  rules  will  require  that  all  liquid 
wastes  be  solidified,  then  shipped  to  be  stored 
in  underground  federal  mines. 

7.  Protesting  a  planned  Con  Ed  nuke  at 
nearby  Fort  Sloctim.  Mrs  Dana  Levy  of  New 
Bochelle.  NY.  asks  angrily:  What  do  you 
say  to  your  kids  when  they  grow  up — Sorry, 
no  air  to  breathe,  no  water  to  drink'?" 

8.  Members  of  New  Hampshire's  Seacoast 
Anti-Pollution  League.  John  Parker  and  Wal- 
ter Tingle  oppose  nuke  planned  for  salt 
marsh.  "Why  threaten  small  communities," 
they  ask.  "so  large  ones  can  have  power?" 

9]  Research  by  Dr.  Dean  Abrahamson  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  precipitated  a 
still-pending  court  contest  between  Minne- 
sota and  the  federal  government  over  who 
has  the  right  to  set  radiation -safety  stand- 
ards. 

10.  At  a  study-group  discussion  in  Hun- 
tington. NY..  Mrs.  Richard  Westphal  speaks 
against  two  proposed  nukes  on  Long  Island. 

"They're  advertised  as  clean."  she  says,  "but 
only  because  you  can't  see  the  waste." 

11.  Map  of  U.S.  shows  11  nukes  In  opera- 
tion (squares),  46  tmder  construction  (tri- 
angles) and  32  planned  (circles).  Actually, 
more  are  planned;  map  shows  only  nukes 
whose  reactors  have  been  ordered.  AEC 
Chairman  Glenn  Seaborg  [right),  who  calls 
himself  a  "salesman"  for  nuclear  energy,  be- 
lieves rapid  nuke  development  is  not  only 
desirable  but  inevitable. 

12.  Haddam,  Ccnn.  plant  can  heat  370.000 
gallons  of  water  per  minute.  A  new  plant  up- 
river  in  "Vermont  has  to  put  tip  a  S6  million 
tower  to  cool  water  before  returning  it  to 
river. 

13.  In  lab  experiment  on  Columbia  River, 
young  salmon  were  put  In  water  10.5° 
warmer  than  river.  In  three  hours,  half  were 
dead.  (Few  liave  so  far  been  killed  by  heat 
outside  labs.) 

14.  At  Alden  Hydraulic  Laboratory  near 
Worcester.  Mass.,  Dr.  L.  C.  Neale,  helping 
Con  Ed  improve  heat  disposal,  uses  a  model 
of  a  17-mlle  stretch  of  the  Hudson  River 
which  includes  site  of  three  Con  Ed  nukes. 
Time  exposure  shows  patterns  made  by  can- 
dles on  floats  which  face  how  plants"  warmed 
water  would  flow  as  tide  moves  it  first  up- 
stream, then  down. 

15.  This  striking  infrared  "scan. "  with  tem- 
peratures converted  into  colors,  shows  how 
water  from  nuke  dower  right)  heats  Con- 
necticut River  at  Haddam  plant.  Blue  is  nor- 
mal temperature,  while  the  deep  red  "plume  ' 
is  14°  hotter.  The  plume  flows  downstream 
(right  to  left)  in  narrow  channel,  then  tide 
carries  it  back  up.  The  fear  is  that  the  plume 
in  some  rivers  might  go  all  the  way  across, 
creating  a   ■thermal  barrier"'  to  aquatic  life. 


present  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation program  has  generally  pro- 
vided adeqviate  protection  for  the  career 
militarj'  servicemen.  However,  it  has  not 
met  the  needs  of  the  survivors  of  our 
noncareer  enlisted  men  who  have  given 
their  lives  in  the  Vietnam  war.  These  are 
the  people  who  need  protection  since 
five-sixths  of  the  deaths  in  the  war  are 
young  enlisted  men  who  were  drafted  to 
fight  this  cruel  war. 

S.  1479  would  increase  the  face  value 
of  servicemen's  group  life  insurance  from 
$10,000  to  $15,000.  This  increase  in  the 
insurance  benefits  will  assist  the  widow 
of  a  serviceman  who  gave  his  life  in  Viet- 
nam, to  aid  her  to  meet  the  staggering 
cost  of  living  that  exists  today. 

Nothing  that  we  can  do  will  ever  com- 
pensate a  family  for  the  loss  of  a  young 
husband  and  father.  However,  these  two 
bills  show  that  Congress  cares  about  the 
welfare  of  our  brave  servicemen's  de- 
pendents. 

Therefore.  I  urge  that  all  Senators 
support  these  two  vital  measures. 


LET  US  REMEMBER  OUR  SER\TCE- 
MENS  "WIDOWS  AND  CHILDREN 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
the  Senate  has  before  it  two  bills  of 
great  significance  to  our  servicemen  and 
their  dependents. 

S.  1471  provides  an  overall  increase  of 
13  percent  in  the  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  program  for  wid- 
ows and  orphans  of  seiTicemen  and  vet- 
erans whose  death  was  service  related. 
These  increases  are  designed  primarily 
to  benefit  the  widows  and  children  of 
the  lower  ranking  enlisted  men.  The 


THE  FOOD   STAMP   PROGRAM 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  long  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  battle  against  hiunger 
and  malnutrition  ir  this  country. 

Tlie  present  administration  has  given 
new  emphasis  and  direction  to  this  very 
important  work.  Since  Januarj',  the  num- 
ber of  counties  and  Independent  cities 
wiiliout  a  food  program  has  been  reduced 
from  480  to  348.  To  continue  this  record 
of  accomplishment,  the  Honorable  Clif- 
ford M.  Hardin,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
reaffirmed  the  Etepartment's  commitment 
to  an  expanded  and  improved  food  stamp 
program  in  his  testimony  to  the  Select 
Comniittee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  on  September  15. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Secretary  Hardin's  testimony  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  op  the  Honorable  (ZJlhtord  M 
Hardin.  Secretary  of  AcaicuLTrRE.  Before 
THE  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs.  September  15,  1969 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

I  am  pleased  to  again  appear  before  this 
distinguished  Committee 

On  May  7th  Secretary  Finch  and  I  met  with 
you  and  discussed  President  Nixon's  commit- 
ment "to  put  an  end  to  hunger  in  America 
itself  for  all  time."  We  described  to  you  the 
features  of  the  expanded  food  stamp  pro- 
gram that  had  been  outlined  in  the  Presi- 
dents message  to  Congress  of  May  6th. 

We  explained  that  the  President's  revised 
food  stamp  program  would: 

Provide  poor  families  enough  food  stamps 
to   purchase   a   nutritionally  complete   diet. 
Provide  food  stamps  at  no  cost  to  those  in 
ihe  very  lowest  income  brackets. 

Provide  food  stamps  to  others  at  a  cost  no 
greater  than  30";  of  income. 

Give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  au- 
thority to  operate  both  the  Food  Stamp  and 
Direct  Distribution  Programs  concurrently  in 
Individual  counties  at  the  request  and  ex- 
pense of  lo<»i  officials. 

Legislation  embodying  the  Presidents  pro- 
posals has  been  submitted  to  the  Congress 


and  hearings  have  been  held  before  the  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  Committee  of  which 
many  of  you  are  members.  A  committee  bill 
incorporating  some,  but  not  all  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposals  is  now  awaiting  ac- 
tion by  the  full  Senate. 

Since  I  appeared  before  you  in  May,  I  have 
testified  t>efore  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee  and  before  the  House  .\grlculture 
C-ommlttee  in  support  of  the  President"B 
proposals. 

The  President  has  continued  to  give  his 
personal  support  to  expanded  nutrition  pro- 
grams. On  June  11  he  named  the  distin- 
guished nutritionist.  Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  to  head 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Food  and 
Nutrition  which  will  convene  in  December 
Addressing  the  Nation's  Governors  on  Sep- 
tember 1  in  Colorado  Springs,  the  President 
reiterated  his  commitment  to  good  nutrition 
when  he  pointed  out  that  ".  .  now.  for  the 
first  time,  we  propose  that  every  American 
family  shall  have  the  resources,  in  food 
stamps,  commodities  and  other  assistance,  to 
obtain  a  minimum  nutritious  diet,  with  free 
food  stamps  for  those  with  very  low  in- 
comes." 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  high 
priority  that  this  Administration  has  as- 
signed to  eliminating  poverty-caused  malnu- 
trition. We  are  most  anxious  that  the  Sen- 
ate act  on  the  pending  food  stamp  legisla- 
tion. We  trust  that  the  House  will  do  the 
same. 

We  regret  that  certain  key  features  of  the 
President's  proposal  have  been  omitted  from 
the  Senate  Committee  bill.  In  particular  we 
feel  that  food  stampts  should  be  available 
without  cost  to  those  with  very  low  incomes. 
We  are  also  hoping  that  the  full  Senate  will 
restore  the  authority  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  allow  the  simultaneous  operation  of 
Pood  Stamp  and  Direct  Distribution  Pro- 
grams where  that  may  be  appropriate 

Since  Secretary  Finch  and  I  last  met  with 
you.  the  President  has  proposed  a  far-reach- 
ing overhaul  of  our  whole  welfare  system 
The  President's  family  assistance  proposals 
will  have  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  sltvia- 
tlon  of  the  poor  Assistance  will  for  the  first 
time  be  available  o  the  working  poor,  just 
as  food  stamps  have  been  available  to  them 
in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  be  available. 
You  win  recall  that  the  President,  in  his 
May  6  message  to  Congress,  promised  that 
his  food  stamp  proposals  would  "ensure  that 
the  Food  Stamp  Program  is  complementary 
to  a  revised  welfare  program,  which  I  shall 
propose  to  Congress  this  year'" 

The  Administration's  Food  Stamp  and 
Family  Assistance  proposals  are  complemen- 
tary as  the  President  pledged  they  would  l>e. 
Both  are  designed  to  provide  substantial  as- 
sistance to  the  poorest  of  the  poor  Both  are 
available  to  the  working  poor  In  each  pro- 
gram, assistance  is  reduced  on  a  gradual 
basis  as  income  rises  so  that  the  incentive 
to  work  is  preserved.  Assistance  in  each  pro- 
gram is  phased  out  when  income  reaches  a 
level  somewhat  above  the  current  poverty 
line — $3920  for  a  family  of  four  under  Family 
Assistance.  $4000  with  Food  Stamps  With 
the  two  programs  operating  together  we  have 
a  chance  to  begin  a  comprehensive  approach 
to   the   income   problems  of  the  jx>or 

Family  Assistance  in  no  way  detracts  from 
the  priority  that  the  President  assigns  to 
eliminating  malnutrition  In  the  existing 
F(X)d  Stamp  Program  we  have  a  vehicle  for 
dealing  with  poverty  caused  malnutrition. 
When  the  President  delivered  his  message  of 
May  6.  he  made  clear  that  It  was  time  to  go 
ahead  and  reshape  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
to  make  it  workable,  available  and  attractive 
This  is  something  we  can  do  now  and  that 
we  should  do  now  We  in  the  administration 
are  hopeful  that  Congress  will  give  the  same 
priority  to  food  stamp  legislation  that  we  do 
and  act  on  it  now.  so  that  we  can  go  out  and 
meet  the  needs  of  hungry  people. 
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By  the  time  that  Family  Assistance  Is  con- 
sidered and  enacted  by  the  Congress,  we  hope 
to  have  an  expanded  Pood  Stamp  Program, 
fully  In  operation.  We  see  no  reason  to  tva- 
ther  delay  this  giant  step  forward. 

Secretary  Pinch  will  describe  the  Family 
Assistance  Prcwsal.  Without  going  into  the 
details  of  the  program,  I  would  like  to  Indl- 
cat«  briefly  how  the  two  will  operate  to- 
gether. 

Under  the  Administration's  food  stamp 
proposals,  a  family  of  four  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Family  Assistance  Program  with 
no  income  or  welfare  payments  would  be 
eligible  for  $1200  worth  of  food  stamps  with- 
out charge.  As  Income  rises  the  family  would 
continue  to  be  eligible  for  a  $1200  food  stamp 
allotment  at  a  cost  not  in  excess  of  30 '7  of 
Income.  For  the  purposes  of  determining  food 
stamp  bonus  levels.  Family  Assistance  will 
be  considered  income,  just  as  present  public 
assistance  is  treated  as  Income. 

When  Family  Assistance  becomes  available, 
the  family  of  four  that  previously  had  no  in- 
come will  have  $1600  in  cash.  That  family 
will  still  be  eligible  for  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. It  Will  be  able  to  obtain  Its  $1200  Pood 
Stamp  allotment  by  paying  net  more  than 
30  c  or  about  $480  of  Its  Income.  Thus,  the 
total  benefits  to  the  family  will  be  at  least 
$2320.  By  giving  poor  families  an  opportunity 
to  patO£lpate  In  both  programs  simultane- 
ously ^e  provide  them  with  added  income 
and  a  chance  to  allocate  a  fixed  portion  of 
this  to  food. 

The  Administration  Is  now  making  the  Im- 
portant proposal  that  the  new  food  stamp 
program  be  administered  to  permit  so  called 
variable  purchase  of  stamps.  This  will  allow 
a  family  to  buy  less  than  the  full  amount  of 
stamps  available  to  it  at  a  proportionately 
reduced  cost.  Many  families  have  dlfflculty 
now,  under  the  present  food  stamp  program. 
In  scraping  together  enough  cash  to  purchase 
their  entire  monthly  allotment  of  stamps. 
This  Is  one  of  the  major  reasons  they  fall  to 
participate  In  the  program.  In  spite  of  the 
reduced  purchase  costs  under  the  President's 
May  6  proposal,  we  believe  some  families 
would  still  have  dlfflculty.  We  propose  to 
ease  this  by  permitting  them  to  allocate  a 
varying  amount  of  cash  to  the  purchase  of 
stanaps.  This  variable  purchase  proposal  will 
effectively  Increase  tiie  number  of  families 
participating  in  the  administration's  ex- 
panded food  and  nutrition  program. 

Family  Assistance  will  create  significant 
savings  for  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  Free 
food  samps  will  only  be  necessary  for  the 
one  and  two  person  households  that  qualify 
for  neither  family  assistance  nor  revised  pub- 
lic assistance  that  will  be  available  to  the 
elderly,  the  blind,  and  the  handicapped. 
Paxnilies  applying  for  stamps  will  have  in- 
comes in  excess  of  S1600. 

As  we  move  on  down  the  road  with  these 
two  programs  ...  as  Family  Assistance  be- 
comes a  reality,  then  I  believe  there  should 
be  consideration  given  to  consolidating  their 
administration.  The  agency  which  is  charged 
with  certifying  eligibility  for  Family  Assist- 
ance and  for  distributing  payments  should, 
it  seems  to  me,  be  able  to  distribute  food 
stamps  to  Family  Assistance  recipients  more 
effectively  than  any  other  agency. 

We  have  worked  with  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  calculate 
the  potential  Food  Stamp  Program  savings 
that  will  result  from  fully  implemented 
Family  Assistance.  Working  with  the  most 
recent  available  date — the  results  of  the 
30,000  person  Survey  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, conducted  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity — we  conclude  that  both  pro- 
grams be  made  available  on  nationwide  basis 
at  $700  million  less  cost  for  the  Pood  Stamp 
Program  than  we  had  previously  estimated. 
Thus,  you  see  the  two  programs  are,  as 
the  President  promised  in  his  May  8  message, 
not  only  compatible  but  also  complementary. 


TTiey  combine  to  represent  the  most  far- 
reaching  attack  on  the  problems  of  the  poor 
that  has  ever  been  propoeed  by  any  Admln- 
Istradon. 

We  have  had  seven  years  of  experience 
with  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  We  would  like 
to  build  up)on  that  experience,  and  we  have 
requested  changes  that  will  give  It  greater 
merit,  changes  that  will  make  it  a  more 
attractive  program  and  one  In  which  more 
of  those  In  need  will  participate.  We  need 
these  changes  now!  I  solicit  your  assistance 
and  support. 


DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  SHOE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
shoe  industry  is  one  of  this  country's 
most  venerable  industries.  It  was  in  1629 
that  Thomas  Beard,  the  first  shoemaker 
in  America,  landed  in  Salem  with  a  sup- 
ply of  upper  and  sole  leathers  and  a 
guarantee  of  10  pounds  a  year  for  his 
efforts. 

It  has  been,  ever  since,  one  of  our  most 
important  industries,  especially  in  that 
part  of  the  country  from  which  I  come. 
The  shoe  industry  is  today  the  largest 
nondurable  industry  employer  In  New 
England,  providing  jobs  for  some  72,000 
people  engaged  in  shoe  production  and 
for  perhaps  20,000  more  in  dependent  in- 
dustries—such as  lasts,  heels,  dress- 
ings, supplies,  findings,  leather,  and 
machinery. 

This  venerable  and  important  industiT 
is  now  in  trouble.  In  the  past  year  and 
one-lialf  some  31  New  England  shoe 
plants,  employing  several  thousands  of 
workers,  have  been  forced  to  close  their 
doors.  Ill  my  own  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, several  plants  have  shut  down  re- 
cently and  almost  as  many  others  ai-e 
now  on  the  verge  of  following  suit.  Other 
sections  of  the  country  have  also  been 
hit. 

Most  of  the  plants  affected  have  been 
small  businesses,  vitally  important  to 
the  small  communities  in  which  they 
operated.  In  light  of  this  fact,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Small 
Business.  I  felt  it  important  that  hear- 
ings be  called  to  examine  indepth  the 
causes  of  these  recent  closings  and  to 
make  this  infonnation  kno'wn  to  the 
Nation. 

These  hearings  were  held,  under  my 
chaimianship,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day of  this  week.  Joining  me  at  the  hear- 
ings were  the  Senators  from  Maine  ( Mrs. 
Smith  and  Mr.  Muskie)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Illmois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings), 
and  Representative  James  Cleveland,  of 
the  3d  Congressional  District  of  New 
Hampshire. 

National  representatives,  both  of  shoe 
industry  management  and  labor,  and  of 
other  concerned  groups,  appeared  before 
us  as  witnesses  at  the  hearings.  I  had 
hoped  that  we  would  be  able  to  hear 
also  from  Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans 
and  Special  Trade  Representatives  Gil- 
bert. They  felt,  however,  that  trade  nego- 
tiations with  the  Japanese  might  proceed 
more  anootWy  if  they  could  appear  in- 
stead at  a  later  date.  I,  therefore,  ex- 
cused them  from  appearing  with  the 
understanding  that  they  would  be  called 
at  some  time  later  this  year. 


These  hearings  made  clear  the  fact 
that  the  shoe  industry  is  on  the  verge 
of  even  more  serious  difficulties  than  it 
has  thus  far  experienced.  In  the  first  6 
months  of  1969,  domestic  shoe  produc- 
tion was  down  12  percent  from  year  ear- 
lier figures,  while  shoe  industry  employ- 
ment, at  least  in  New  England,  showed 
a  drop  of  9  percent.  Mr.  President,  if 
this  trend  continues  for  the  balance  of 
the  year,  it  will  be  the  biggest  drop  in 
both  categories  for  any  single  year  since 
World  War  II. 

These  hearings  indicated  also  that  the 
most  important  single  cause  of  the  in- 
dustry's difficulties  has  been  shoe  im- 
ports. In  1968.  over  73  percent  of  the 
shoes  imported  into  the  United  States 
were  women's  shoes  and  imports  in  this 
category  totaled  a  full  30  percent  of  do- 
mestic production.  In  light  of  these  fig- 
ures, it  Is  surely  no  coincidence  that  al- 
most all  the  factories  recently  shut  down 
have  been  primarily  manufacturers  of 
women's  shoes. 

Mr.  President,  some  witnesses  at  the 
hearings  emphasized  the  superior  styling 
of  foreign-made  shoes.  I  say  that  it 
makes  no  sense  at  all  to  blame  the  in- 
dustry's problems  on  styling  superiority 
abroad.  The  basic  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  there  is  no  way  in  which  an  Amer- 
ican factors-  paying  $2.50  per  hour  in 
wages  can  hope  to  compete  with  a  fac- 
tory in  Taiwan  where  the  average  hour- 
ly wage  is  12  cents  per  hour  or  less. 

On  a  few  points,  however,  there  were 
important  conflicts  of  testimony.  Some 
witnesses  suggested  that  the  industry 
was  faced  with  a  labor  shortage,  while 
others  said  that  recent  closings  had  cre- 
ated wide  pockets  of  imemployment. 
Some  who  testified  claimed  that  the 
plants  which  have  closed  were  old  and 
Inefficient,  while  others  rebutted  them  on 
this  point. 

Mr.  President,  on  October  2  and  3.  my 
Small  Business  Subcommittee  will  be 
holding  additional  hearings  in  both 
Manchester.  N.H.,  and  Boston,  Mass.  We 
will  hear  then  from  some  of  the  people 
most  intimately  affected  by  the  recent 
closings.  We  will  learn  directly  of  the 
closings  of  generations-old  businesses, 
the  loss  of  long-held  jobs,  and  the  dis- 
ruptive effects  on  whole  communities. 

I  am  sure  that  this  second  set  of  hear- 
ings will  resolve  the  few  areas  of  dispute 
left  open  by  the  hearings  here  in  Wash- 
ington earlier  this  week.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  way  will  then  be  clear  for  the 
enactment  immediately  of  orderly  mar- 
keting legislation  designed  to  restrict  the 
flow  of  shoe  imports. 

The  purpose  of  such  legislation  would 
not  be  to  cut  off  imports  altogether  but 
to  limit  them  to  a  rate  of  growth  con- 
sistent with  the  health  of  the  domestic 
industrj'. 

Mr.  President,  free  trade  is  a  fine  idea. 
What  it  requires,  however,  is  coopera- 
tion between  coimtries  and  not  imilateral 
action  on  the  part  of  one  alone.  At  pres- 
ent, the  tariff  barriers  of  those  coimtries 
whose  shoes  have  been  flooding  our  mar- 
kets are  considerably  higher  than  the 
barriers  in  this  coimtry.  I  think  it  is  time 
we  learned,  as  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Muskie )  said  the  other  day  at  the 
heai-ings,  that  unless  cooperation  from 
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other  coimtries  is  forthcoming,  the 
United  States  can  no  more  be  the  world's 
consumer  than  it  can  be  the  world's 
policeman. 


DEATH  OF  EARL  DEARING, 
LOUISVILLE,   KY. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  great 
Louisville  and  Kentucky  leader  who  re- 
cently passed  away.  Earl  Dearings  name 
was  usually  preceded  in  print  by  the 
descriptive  adjective  "Negro,"  but  to  the 
community  of  Louisville  and  Jefferson 
County,  Ky..  his  name  was  invariably 
followed  by  such  accolades  as  outstand- 
ing leader,  excellent  lawyer,  devoted 
civil-minded  public  servant,  and  loyal 
Republican. 

When  he  died  he  was  the  nominee  of 
my  party  for  one  of  the  highest  positions 
which  any  lawj'er  can  achieve,  a  circuit 
judgeship.  The  bench  would  have  been 
enhanced  by  his  selection. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Louisville 
Courier  Journal  describing  Judge  Earl 
Dearing's  accomplishments  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JtDGE  Candidate:   Earl  Dearing.  LorisvrLLE 
Rights  Leader.  48,  Dies 

J.  Earl  Dearing,  Louisville  Police  Court 
prosecutor  and  long-time  civil  rights  activist, 
died  of  cancer  at  his  Louisville  home  at  11  ;20 
p.m.  Friday.  He  was  48. 

Dearing  was  a  Republican  candidate  for 
Jefferson  Circuit  Judge.  Four  years  ago  he 
became  the  first  Negro  elected  as  Police  Court 
prosecutor. 

He  first  entered  Jewish  Hospital  for  surgery 
on  Mav  27,  the  day  he  won  the  primary  elec- 
tion. He  had  spent  all  but  three  weeks  In 
the  hospital  this  summer  and  had  been  home 
eight  days  before  he  died. 

Dearing  lived  at  3418  Grand  Ave.,  and  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Mary  Alice 
Hambleton,  a  teacher  at  DuValle  Junior  High 
School:  a  son,  David  Earl,  a  sophomore  at 
Vale  Unlversltv.  19,  and  a  daughter.  Francis 
Penn.  14,  a  ninth  grader  at  Highland  Junior 
High  School. 

A  quiet,  uncontroverslal  man,  Dearing 
spent  his  working  life  plowing  the  fields  of 
controversy. 

"COOLNESS"    OVERCOME 

The  most  recent  Instance  was  on  the  na- 
tional level  last  year  when  Dearing,  some- 
what untyplcally,  created  a  stir  after  meet- 
ing with  then  Republican  presidential  nomi- 
nee Richard  Nixon. 

Emerging  from  the  meeting,  Dearing  told 
reporters  that  Negro  voters  felt  a  "coolness" 
toward  vice-presidential  candidate  Splro  Ag- 
iiew  and  might  "revolt." 

A  month  later,  however,  everything  was 
patched  up  as  the  Nixon-Agnew  team  cir- 
culated literature  beartag  an  endorsement 
from  Dearing  saying  Mr.  Nixon  would  "do 
more  to  solve  the  human  .  .  .  problems"  than 
would  Hubert  Humphrey. 

As  a  civil  rights  actlrtst,  a  Police  Court 
prosecutor  and  a  partisan  politician,  Dearing 
remained  remarkably  free  of  personal  criti- 
cism through  a  decade  and  a  half  before  tha 
public  eye. 

An  attorney  respected  by  his  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  Dearing  scored  weU  In  a  1968 
lawyers'  poll  rating  the  qualifications  of  cir- 
cuit judge  candidates. 


A    DEPVTT    COTTRT    CLERK 

But  the  overriding  factor  at  every  turn 
In  Earl  Dearing's  career  waa  always  his  race. 
He  was  a  black  man  who  worked  his  way 
upward  through  a  system  that  was  white. 
Thus  he  frequently  was  hailed  as  "the  first 
Negro  "  to  hold  this  public  appointment  or 
win  that  elective  post. 

If  at  times  the  fact  of  his  race,  for  po- 
litical reasons,  opened  the  door  for  advance- 
ment, Dearing  was  always  equal  to  the  task, 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  each  post  with  credit 
to  'nlmself  and  his  party. 

The  appointments  at  first  were  rather 
lowly  In  1953.  while  serving  in  the  admin- 
istration of  a  Democratic  police  judge,  Dear- 
ing became  the  court's  first  Negro  deputy 
clerk. 

By  1969.  he  had  tiecome  the  first  Negro 
nominated  bv  the  voters  in  a  primary  elec- 
tion for  an  esteemed  Circuit  Court  judge- 
ship. He  was  a  candidate  for  4th  Division  of 
Common  Pleas  t>ench. 

In  the  intervening  years.  In  addition  to 
various  Intermediate  pollticfll  posts.  Dearing 
had  served  as  president  of  t>oth  the  local  and 
state  chapters  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
(NAACP). 

He  was  an  active  civil  rights  leader  in 
Louisville  in  the  late  1950s— when  segrega- 
tion was  not  only  a  common  practice,  but 
was  thought  to  be  a  quite  lawful  one. 

Militancy  wasn't  Earl  Dearing's  style  Quite 
the  contrary.  As  attorney  for  the  NAACP  and 
other  groups  opposed  to  segregation.  Etear- 
ing's  approach  was  always  calm  and  legalistic. 
At  times  he  could  use  understatement  with 
powerful  effect. 

For  example,  while  local  NAACP  president 
in  1957.  he  urged  passage  of  an  ordinance 
to  outlaw  segregation  in  local  theaters, 
restaurants  and  other  places  of  public 
ac  c  ommoda  tl  on . 

In  campaigning  for  his  proposal,  Dearing 
posed  this  simple  but  eloquent  argument: 

"My    7-year-old    boy    wanted    to    go    see 
Bambl.'  It  was  distasteful  to  me  to  tell  him 
he  covildn't  go  because  of  his  race. 
"He  didn't  understand." 

EAST   WINNER  IN    1965 

Five  years  later,  in  May  1963.  Dearing 
finally  saw  a  public  accommodations  ordi- 
nance adopted  in  Louis\-llle. 

That  same  year,  the  local  Republican  Party 
backed  Dearing  for  election  to  the  state  Sen- 
ate. Although  defeated  by  the  veteran  Dem- 
ocratic incumbent,  Bernard  J.  Bonn,  Dearing 
gained  48  per  cent  of  the  vote. 

In  1965,  the  Republicans  backed  him  in  the 
cltywlde  rac«  for  Police  Court  prosecutor, 
and  Dearing  was  an  easy  winner. 

The  funeral  will  be  1  p.m.  tomorrow  at 
Mount  Lebanon  Baptist  Chtirch,  222  W. 
Chestnut,  with  burial  In  Eastern  Cemetery. 
The  body  is  at  the  A.  D.  Porte  &  Sons  Fu- 
neral Home,  1300  W.  Chestnut. 

Expressions  of  sympathy  may  take  the 
form  of  memorial  contributions  to  Virginia 
Union  University  at  Richmond,  Va. 


JASPER,     NEWTON.     HARDIN     AND 
TYLER  COUNTY  DOG  AND  WILD- 
LIFE   PROTECTIVE    ASSOCIATION 
ENDORSED         100,000- ACRE        BIG 
THICKET  NATIONAL  PARK 
Mr.   YARBOROUGH.   Mr.   President, 
the  Ja^jer,  New^ton.  Hardin,  and  Tjler 
County  Dog  and  Wildlife  Protective  As- 
sociation, an  organization  with  a  mem- 
bership of  over  15.000,  has  passed  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  the  establishment  of  a 
100,000-acre  Big  Thicket  National  Park 
in  Southeast  Texas.  This  fine  organiza- 
tion has  joined  with  the  many  other 
civic    and   conser\'ation    groups    which 


have  expressed  concern  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  beautiful  and  imique  wilder- 
ness. 

In  addition  to  the  rich  and  diverse 
plant  and  bird  life  which  may  be  found 
in  the  area,  the  Big  Thicket  provides  a 
home  for  many  varieties  of  animal  life, 
including  beaver,  mink,  otter,  muskrat, 
fox,  wolf,  red  and  gray  squirrels,  rac- 
coon, opossum,  and  many  others.  The 
seriously  threatened  American  alligator 
can  still  be  foimd  in  the  bayous  of  the 
Big  Thicket.  The  endangered  Texas  red 
wolf  ha5  found  a  refuge  there. 

Unfortunately,  the  Big  Thicket  is  in 
serious  danger  of  being  lost  forever.  As  a 
result  of  encroachments  by  highways, 
pipelines,  and  lumber  companies,  the  Big 
Thicket  is  disappearing  at  the  alarming 
rate  of  50  acres  per  day.  We  must  act 
now  if  we  are  to  save  the  Big  Thicket  for 
future  generations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolition  of  Jasper.  Newton.  Hardin,  and 
Tyler  County  Dog  and  Wildlife  Protec- 
tive Associ.^TlON  on  the  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tion.^L    Area 

The  Jasp)er,  Newton.  Hardin,  and  Tyler 
County  Dog  and  Wildlife  Protective  Asso- 
clatloii  does  hereby  adopt  the  Policy  State- 
ment on  The  Big  Thicket  National  Area. 
a  copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto  and  made 
a  part  hereof  for  all  purposes,  and  urges 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Con- 
gress, the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  ( as  to  Dam  B ) ,  and 
the  appropriate  state  agencies  (as  to  supple- 
mental state  and  historic  parks  i  to  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  implement  this  policy  .is 
soon  as  possible. 

H     R     fAWN. 

president. 

Policy  Statement  on  Big  Thicket  National 
Area 

We  favor  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park  or 
area  which  would  include  a  minimum  of  the 
35,500  acres  proposed  in  the  Preliminary  Re- 
port by  the  National  Park  Service  study  team, 
vrtth  the  following  modifications  and  addi- 
tions: 

1.  Extend  the  Pine  Island  Bayou  section 
southward  and  eastward  down  both  sides  of 
Pine  Island  Bayou  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Neches  River. 

2  Extend  the  Neches  Bottom  Unit  to  cover 
a  strip,  a  maximum  of  three  miles,  but  not 
less  than  four  hundred  feet,  wide  on  both 
sides  of  the  Neches  River  from  Highway  1746. 
just  below  Dam  B.  down  to  the  confluence  of 
Pine  Island  Bayou. 

3.  Extend  the  Beaumont  Unit  northward 
to  include  all  the  area  between  the  LN\'A 
Canal  and  the  Neches. 

4.  Incorporate  a  Village  Creek  Unit,  com- 
prising a  strip  up  to  one  mile  wide  where 
feasible,  and  no  less  than  400  feet  wide  on 
each  side  of  Big  Sandy-Village  Creek  from 
the  proposed  Profile  Umt  down  to  the  Neches 
confluence.  Wherever  residences  have  already 
been  constructed,  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  reach  agreement  with  the  owners  for 
scenic  easements,  limiting  further  develop- 
ment on  such  tracts  and  preserving  the  nat- 
tiral  environment.  Pioneer  architecture  with- 
in these  areas  should  also  be  preserved. 

6.  Incorporate  a  squarish  area  of  at  least 
20.000  acres  so  that  larger  species  such  as 
black  bear,  puma  and  red  woU  may  survive 
there  An  ideal  area  for  this  purpose  would 
be    the    area    southeast   of    Saratoga,    stir- 
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rounded  by  Highways  770,  326  and  105.  Al- 
though there  are  pipeline  crossings  in  this 
area,  they  do  not  destroy  the  ecosystem; 
therefore  the  National  Park  Service  should 
revise  Its  standards  pertaining  to  such  In- 
cumbrances, in  this  case,  leaving  them  under 
scenic  easement  rules  instead  of  acquiring 
them 

6  Connect  the  major  units  with  corridors 
at  least  one-half  mile  wide,  with  a  hiking 
trail  along  each  corridor  but  wlthovit  new 
.  public  roads  cutting  any  forest.  A  portion  of 
Menard  Creek  would  be  good  for  one  such 
corridor. 

The  entire  watershed  of  Rush  Creek  would 
be  excellent  for  another. 

Such  additions  would  form  a  connected 
two-looped  green  belt  of  about  100.000  acres 
(there  are  more  than  3  million  acres  in  the 
overall  Big  Thicket  area )  through  which 
wildlife  and  people  could  move  along  a  con- 
tinuous circle  of  more  than  100  miles. 

We  recommend  that  the  headwaters  be  in 
or  near  the  line  of  the  Profile  Unit. 

We  are  absolutely  opposed  to  any  trading 
or  cession  of  any  National  Forest  areas  In  the 
formation  of  the  Big  Thicket  National  Park 
or  Monument. 

In  purchasing  power,  today's  dollar  is 
Thicket  National  Monument,  we  recommend: 
(a)  the  establishment  of  a  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  comprising  the  lands  of  the  US.  Corps 
of  Engineers  around  Dam  B,  (b)  a  state  his- 
torical ar'ea  encompassing  communities  of 
typical  pioneer  dwellings,  farms,  etc.,  such  as 
that  between  Beech  and  Theuvenins  Creeks 
off  Road  1943  in  Tyler  County,  and  ( c )  other 
state  parks  to  supplement  the  national  re- 
serve. 


Mr. 


THE    DIME    DOLLAR 
COOK.    Mr.    President,    Jenkin 


Lloyd  Jones,  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  re- 
cently gave  a  speech.  "The  Dime  Dollar." 
which  illustrates  quite  clearly  the  infla- 
tionary crisis  the  American  taxpayers 
face.  Mr.  Jenkins  said : 

In  purchasing  power,  today's  doUlar  is 
worth  approximately  27  cents  compared  to 
the  1913  doU.ir  If  we  hold  to  the  present 
five  per  cent  rate  of  inflation,  the  dollar  25 
years  from  now  will  be  worth  a  1913  dime, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Jones'  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  another  stark  reminder  of  the  con- 
sequences we  must  face  if  we  do  not  stop 
the  spiralling  inflation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Dime   Dollar 

(By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  president.  Chamber 

of  Commerce  of  the  United  States) 

Five  score  and  six  years  ago  a  Kentucky 
boy  from  what  is  now  Lame  County  whom 
his  admirers  called  "Honest  Abe"  stood  upon 
a  battlefield  In  Pennsylvania  and  raised  an 
honest  question. 

Abraham  Lincoln  wondered  whether  this 
government  or  any  government  "of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people  and  for  the  people  "  could 
long  endure.  His  immediate  concern,  of 
course,  was  a  civil  war.  brought  about  by 
the  slavery  issue  and  deep  convictions  over 
the  sovereign  rights  of  states.  That  Issue  was 
decided  in  blood. 

But  today  we  may  still  ask  his  question, 
and  the  new  Issue  is  whether  a  free  people 
enjoying  unprecedented  prosperity  will  not 
witness  the  termination  of  both  their  free- 
doms and  their  prosperity  through  their  own 
greed  and  the  demagogic  dishonesty  of  some 
of  their  elected  representatives. 

In  short,  is  America  going  to  get  a  dime 
dollar,  and  if  it  does  what  -will  it  do  to  the 
American  people? 


A  few  days  ago,  In  anticipation  of  this 
speech,  I  called  upon  the  economic  section 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  to  glean  from  the  most  reliable  gov- 
ernment sources  a  few  statistics.  I  would 
rather  t)ore  you  with  some  flgtires  than  leave 
you  with  a  comfortable  impression  that  per- 
haps I  have  overdrawn  the  problem. 

In  purchasing  power,  today's  dollar  is 
worth  approximately  27  cents  compared  to 
the  1913  dollar.  If  we  hold  to  the  present 
five  per  cent  rate  of  inflation  the  dollar 
25  years  from  now  will  be  worth  a  1913 
dime. 

In  the  past  20  years  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  has  gone  up  52  per  cent,  despite  the 
fact  that  business  profits  have  declined  from 
4.3  per  cent  of  sales  to  3.3  per  cent.  It  is 
true  that  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  a 
factory  worker  have  increased  far  faster — 
135  per  cent  to  be  exact.  But  even  this  most 
fortunate  sector  of  the  American  economy 
has  seen  its  real  purch.asing  power  rise  only 
35  per  cent  after  federal  withholding  taxes. 
And  swdllng  stale  and  local  taxes  have  cut 
this  net  Increase  even  more. 

Productivity  has  gone  up  69  per  cent,  or 
about  half  the  increase  of  factory  wages,  but 
the  average  consumer  is  spending  more  and 
more  of  his  income  on  .services,  and  services 
deliver  not  much  more  per  man-hour  than 
they  did  in  1949.  In  other  words,  the  1969 
pants  prcsser  is  not  much  more  efficient  than 
his  counterpart  of  20  years  ago. 

Now  let's  look  at  federal  spending.  Prom 
fiscal  1960  through  the  budget  estimate  for 
the  fiscal  year  1970  total  federal  spending 
goes  from  $92  billion  to  8195  billion— an  in- 
crease of  112  per  cent. 

Nondefense  spending  is  up  163  per  cent — 
from  $37  billion  to  $98  billion. 

The  government  has.  naturally,  been 
driven  to  borrow  heavily  from  the  citizens  in 
order  to  bridge  the  difference  between  its  in- 
come and  its  outgo.  In  order  to  command 
this  money  it  has  had  to  pay  ever-increasing 
interest.  These  Interest  costs  are  locked  in. 
They  cannot  be  reduced,  for  they  are  prom- 
ised on  every  government  certificate.  And  In 
the  past  10  years  they  are  up  85  per  cent — 
from  $9  ttillion  to  $17  billion. 

In  the  past  10  years  federal  payroll  costs 
have  gone  up  100  per  cent.  Outlays  for  com- 
munity development  and  housing  are  up  180 
per  cent,  health  and  welfare  up  200  per  cent, 
and  education  and  manpower  spending  up 
500  per  oent. 

Congressman  Otto  Passman  of  Louisiana 
has  recently  pointed  out  that  our  national 
debt  exceeds  by  $43  billion  the  total  national 
debt  of  all  other  nations  of  the  free  world. 
Many  have  used  our  foreign  aid  to  keep  their 
debts  low.  They  have,  in  effect,  conned  the 
American  taxpayers  into  providing  services 
normally  chargeable  to  their  own  taxpayers. 

In  the  past  10  years  Uncle  Sam  has  gone  in 
the  hole  another  $55  billion.  We  roll  billions 
off  oxir  tongues  easily.  But  that  $55  billion 
amounted  to  chucking  one  $1,000  bill  out 
the  window  every  six  seconds,  day  and  night, 
for  the  pest  10  years.  It  would  be  a  good  way 
to  draw  a  crowd. 

Worse  yet.  Washington  has  developed  a 
system  of  promising  a  lot  more  than  it 
actually  spends.  Thus,  future  spending  allo- 
cations are  put  beyond  the  reach  of  even  the 
most  economy-minded  incoming  adminis- 
tration. 

There  has  been  gross  underestimation  of 
the  costs  of  many  of  our  foot-ln-the-door 
projects,  but  the  theory  is  that  no  one  will 
leave  a  dam  half-finished  or  a  bridge  half- 
built. 

Aside  from  a  certain  amount  of  gtiile  on  the 
part  of  those  federal  empire  builders  who 
gain  both  in  salary  and  prestige  from  the 
burgeoning  of  their  departments,  it  is  now  a 
fact  that  government  is  so  big  that  it  tends 
to  get  away  from  even  the  most  sincere 
administrators. 
Louis   Cassels   of   UPI   recently   made   a 


month -long  study  of  federal  budget  and 
spending  practices.  He  obtained  estimates, 
from  within  government  Itself,  that  a  mini- 
mum of  $10  billion  and  perhaps  as  high  as  $30 
billion  of  the  $200  billion  federal  budget  is 
utterly  wasted. 

The  Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee recently  found  10  agencies  dealing  in 
manpower  programs;  18  in  improving  the 
natxiral  environment  and  20  in  health.  Con- 
gressman William  Roth  of  Delaware  inter- 
viewed agencies  for  eight  months  and  found 
1.050  separate  programs  providing  money  to 
states,  cities,  institutions  or  individuals.  For 
higher  education,  alone,  funds  are  spent 
through  21  separate  agencies. 

Obviously,  if  were  ever  going  to  get  gov- 
ernment expendltvires  under  control  again 
we  are  going  to  have  to  cool  down  this  one- 
upmanship  between  rival  and  competing 
agencies  trying  to  do  the  same  thing.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  appropriate  for  functions,  to 
make  an  estimate  of  what  the  nation  can 
afford  to  spiend  in  such  broad  areas  as  defense, 
housing,  medicare,  conservation,  education, 
highways,  etc  .  and  then  divide  these  outlays 
among  the  agencies  best  equipped  to  handle 
them.  At  the  present  time  we  are  trying  lo 
meet  agency  requests  without  sufficient  re- 
gard for  the  nations  resources  and  the  per- 
formance record  of  the  agencies. 

All  of  us  who  put  a  charge  on  our  products 
or  our  services  cut  ourselves  in  on  the  in- 
comes of  those  who  buy  what  we  make  or 
hire  us  for  what  we  can  do.  Most  of  us  liave 
competition.  We  are  limited  in  what  we  can 
charge  by  what  the  competition  charges.  If 
our  prices  or  fees  get  out  of  line  we  run  up 
against  diminishing  returns. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  antitrust  laws 
were  passed,  for  example,  to  keep  combina- 
tions of  manufacturers  from  monopolizing 
manufacture  and  .setting  unreasonable  prices. 
Government  regulatory  agencies  were  set  up 
to  prevent  utilities  and  transportation  com- 
panies from  overpricing  essential  services 
where  there  Is  no  competition. 

But  under  the  Wagner  Act  labor  unions 
were  exempted  from  antitrust  action.  And 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  an  impartial  body,  has  be- 
haved more  and  more  like  an  agency  of  the 
unions. 

As  a  result,  one  part  of  the  checks  and 
balances  theoretically  inherent  in  free  enter- 
prise isn't  working.  The  tight  monopoly  of 
the  building  trades  unions  in  many  areas  has 
kited  the  price  of  construction  out  of  sight. 
We  are  seeing  $9-an-hour  plumbers  and  $10- 
an-hour  brick  masons.  We  see  the  national 
economy  wTacked  as  the  ports  of  the  nation 
are  periodically  tied  up  by  dockers  and  mari- 
time union  members.  Some  of  these  strikes 
are  designed  not  to  improve  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions,  but  to  levy  penalties  against 
new  technologies  which  would  cheapen  the 
cost  of  shipping  for  every  consumer. 

A  pistol  to  the  head  is  not  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

The  union  leadership  is  not  acting  irra- 
tionally. It  is  hard  for  a  business  agent  to 
counsel  moderation  if  lie  knows  that  some 
member  will  arise  at  the  back  of  the  hall 
and  say,  "EJlect  me — I  can  get  you  more."  It 
is  natural  that  union  leadership  would  press 
for  monopoly,  for  the  right  to  discipline  the 
membership  by  levying  heavy  and  capricious 
fines,  for  the  elimination  of  state  right-to- 
work  laws  and  the  reimposition  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  secondary  boycott. 

It  does  no  good  to  point  fingers  of  scorn  at 
this  behavior  because  a  lot  of  Ijusiness  would 
behave  just  about  the  same  way  if  there 
were  no  restraints  on  cartels,  price-fixing  and 
collusion. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  as  long  as  a 
rigged  nwrket  can  be  maintained  in  labor 
due  to  special  privilege  granted  for  political 
advantage  it  will  be  possible  for  certain  wages 
to  far  exceed  productivity.  This  forces  up 
prices  and  feeds  inflation. 

Occasionally  you  hear  a  cry  of  anguish  that 
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the  only  aoluUon  Is  to  relmpoee  wartime 
wage  and  price  controls.  These  have  certainly 
proven  necessary  when  a  nation  bends  all  its 
effort  toward  all-out  war  production.  But 
every  nation  that  has  maintained  these  con- 
trols in  peacetime  lias  tasted  the  bitter  tea 
of  corruption,  black-marketing,  idiotic  short- 
ages and  poor  quality  goods. 

A  free  market  Is  the  only  market  that  is  in 
perpetual  adjustment  to  consumer  demands. 
Free  markets  are  simply  weakened  by  monop- 
oly. And  a  union  labor  monopoly  is  no  hoUer 
than  any  other. 

While  we  are  looking  for  parties  guilty  of 
hastening  the  erosion  of  the  dollar  let  us 
look  at  ourselves— we  chamber  of  commerce 
typ>es — for.  alas,  we  are  human,  too. 

We  want  good  things  for  our  cities,  and 
many  of  these  good  things  cannot  be  built 
without  heavy  federal  subsidies.  Over  the  past 
30  years  the  decision-making  process  govern- 
ing" major  city  improvements  has  gradually 
gravitated  to  Washington. 

Tick  them  over.  Who  gets  an  interstate 
highway  without  federal  funds?  Who  gets  an 
expressway?  Who  gets  tu-ban  renewal  and 
slum  clearance?  See  how  dependent  our  local 
universities  and  colleges  have  become  on  fed- 
eral grants.  And  our  hospitals.  We  all  want 
bigger  and  better  airports,  and  who  provides 
subsidies  for  longer  runways  and  better 
navigation  aids? 

Federal  taxes  have  removed  much  of  any 
city's  wealth  to  Washington,  and  chambers 
of  commerce  struggle  to  get  some  of  it  back. 
"We  are  acutely  conscious  that,  if  Louisville 
doesn't  rattle  "the  tin  cup.  Long  Beach,  Las 
Vegas  or  Little  Rock  will  get  the  dough. 

We  are  inclined  to  judge  the  quality  of  our 
senators  and  congressmen,  not  on  how  well 
they  have  thought  out  solutions  to  the  na- 
tion's problems,  but  on  how  much  chicken 
and  gravy  they've  brought  home. 

We  in  chambers  of  commerce  are  going  to 
have  to  exercise  a  little  self-discipline  our- 
selves. We  are  in  a  poor  position  to  yawp 
about  the  destruction  of  the  currency  as  long 
as  we  reward  best  those  public  servants  who 
have  been  most  willing  to  loot  the  treasury. 
If  we  want  to  save  the  dollar  we're  going 
to  have  to  stretch  out  our  gimmles.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  be  willing  to  wait  another 
six  months  for  the  new  bridge  and  maybe  a 
year  for  the  new  hospital  wing.  And  we're  go- 
ing to  have  to  get  the  word  to  Washington. 

For  we  in  the  business  community  are  sup- 
posed to  be  more  sophisticated  about  eco- 
nomic reaUties  than  any  other  general  class 
of  citizens.  And  if  we  don't  demonstrate  some 
prudent  regard  for  America's  future,  who 
wlU? 

I  speak  of  America's  future.  I  mean  it. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  bankrupt  great 
nation.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  flower- 
ing civilization,  in  industry,  in  the  arts.  In 
the  sciences  and  humanities,  if  it  haa  swept 
away  the  savings  of  Its  people. 

One  of  the  cruel  Ironies  of  our  present 
crisis  is  that  much  of  the  damage  haa  been 
done  In  the  name  of  the  "welfare  state." 
They  called  It  the  "Great  Society"— remem- 
ber? 

Wbat  welfare  Is  there  in  old-age  pensions 
paid  off  In  potato  chips?  What  social  security 
is  there  In  a  carefully  accumulated  life  In- 
surance program  that  matiu-es  In  dust?  What 
honesty  is  there  In  government  bonds  that 
you  eventually  might  light  yotir  cigar  with, 
if  you  could  find  a  cigar? 

This  Is  no  uncharted  road.  The  trail  of 
history  is  lined  with  the  bleached  bones  of 
social  systems  that  Imagined  that  prosperity 
and  a  money  supply  are  synonymous.  This  Is 
Pancho  Villa  economics.  But  long  before  poor 
Pancho  worked  the  Mexican  printing  presses 
day  and  night  In  an  honest  effort  to  make 
all  peona  rich,  the  fallacies  were  plain. 

And  the  ruination  of  workers  is  the  surest 
result.  People  with  cash  reserves  can  find 
some   hedges   while   the   currency   still  h*» 
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value.  They  can  rush  to  buy  land  or  dia- 
monds or  foreign  currencies.  It  U  the  man 
who  depends  upon  his  weekly  paycheck  who 
goes  over  the  falls  first  and  drops  the  far- 
thest. 

Out  of  the  ruination  usually  comes  a  loss 
of  liberties  During  the  great  French  Inflation 
of  the  1790's  the  desperate  Parts  mobs,  find- 
ing their  wages  would  buy  no  bread,  hurried 
the  original  authors  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion to  their  own  guillotines  and  welcomed 
the  man  on  horseback,  the  dictator  from 
Corsica. 

The  German  Inflation  of  the  1920's  de- 
stroyed what  faith  and  hope  the  Germans 
had  in  democratic  processes.  When  the  gen- 
tleman bearing  the  swastika  blamed  it  all 
on  the  Jews  and  said  that  Germans  must 
submit  to  harsh  dlsclphnes  In  order  to  gain 
the  glory  that  waa  rightly  theirs,  we  all  know 
what  happened. 

This  is  a  very  great  country  with  very 
great  economic  strength.  It  Is  also  a  coun- 
try blessed  by  rich  resources  and  a  skilled 
arid  energetic  citizenry.  America  can  have  a 
high  degree  of  general  prosperity,  a  generous 
uplift  program  for  the  ignorant  poor,  and 
adequate  charity  for  the  unendowed  We  can 
have  all  this  and  a  sound  dollar,  too  But  we 
must  start  listening  to  the  Gelger  counters. 
Our  economy  is  like  an  atomic  pile.  The 
heat  is  rising.  The  Gelger  counters  are  grow- 
ing noisier.  But  we  are  still  some  distance 
from  the  runaway,  uncontrollable  reaction 
that  will  produce  utter  disaster.  We  still 
have  time  to  drive  in  the  graphite  rods  that 
will  control  the  fission  and  deliver,  not  ex- 
plosion, but  useful  energy. 

The  gentleman  from  what  was  Hardin 
County,  who  made  the  great  speech  at  Gettys- 
burg, said  that  government  conceived  In  lib- 
erty was  being  tested. 

That  government  survived  the  particular 
test  he  had  in  mind.  It  has  survived  many 
great  tests  since  then.  But,  beginning  with 
Lord  Thomas  Macaulay,  many  political  phi- 
losophies have  wondered  whether  democracy 
doesn't  carry  with  It  the  seeds  of  its  own 
destruction,  "whether  the  people  will  be  able 
to  resist  indefinitely  the  temptation  to  de- 
bauch the  currency. 

This  is  the  great  test  of  1969.  The  integrity 
of  Americans  Is  now  on  trial. 

Let  no  one  tell  you  that  the  cure  for  our 
recent  follies  will  be  painless.  Let  no  one 
tell  you  that  we  can  turn  away  from  our 
money  jag  without  withdrawal  symptoms, 
without  some  squeeze  and  crunch. 

But  we  must  choose  between  some  pain 
now  or  agony  later. 

If  we  are  not  honest  with  ourselves — if  we 
remain  carried  away  by  greed — then  this 
great  pile  could  blow. 


TESTIMONY  OF  REGINA  FANNIN  BE- 
FORE SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
NUTRITION  AND  HUMAN  NEEDS 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  recently  a 
gentle  and  great  lady  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Kentucky  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  and  produced  some  of  the  most 
thought-provoking  testimony  we  have 
heard  during  this  session  of  Congress. 
Her  unselfish  devotion  to  her  job  and  to 
the  people  of  our  State  deserve  recog- 
nition, and  her  ideas  on  improving  the 
nutritional  habits  of  elderly  people 
should  be  read  by  all  Senators.  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  her  re- 
marks be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


A  Tttlk  rv  NtJTEmoN  Dbmonstration  Proj- 
ect roR  THE  Rural  Elderly  in  Six  North- 
eastern Kenttjckt  Cottn-ties 
(Testimony  of  Reglna  Pannln,  Project  Di- 
rector. County  Gathering,  before  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Elderly 
Needs.  September  10,  1969.1 

BACKGROtWD     INFORMATION    OF    WITNESS 

My  past  experience  of  working  with  and 
for  the  elderly  and  my  knowledge  of  the  area 
and  the  special  problems  thereof  stems  from 
nearly  a  lifetime  of  lirtng  and  teaching  in 
the  area;  however,  for  the  past  five  years  I 
have  had  more  contact  with  a  greater  num- 
ber of  older  adults. 

I  have  worked  with  the  local  CAP  Agency— 
the  Northeast  Kentucky  Area  Development 
Council,  Inc..  of  Olive  Hill,  Kentucky— in  sev- 
eral positions: 

(a)  As  a  Field  Worker.  I  helped  conduct  a 
survey  of  those  60  and  over  in  Lewis  County 

(3.000  persons  lnter\1ewed)  and  worked  in 
the  Medicare  Alert  program  in  two  counties 

(Lewis  and  Greenup). 

(b)  As  a  Director  of  the  Commodity  Dis- 
tribution Program  (in  Leu-ls  County)  we  took 
the  allocated  food  to  the  home  and  conducted 
demonstrations  on  better  use  of  the  items 
each  month  to  over  450  families,  many  of 
them  elderly. 

(c)  As  six  county  Area  Coordinator  Social 
Worker  (with  personal  \-lslts  in  many  homes) 
also  as  a  guest  Instructor  in  nutrition  to 
those  persons  receiving  Food  Stamps  in  two 
counties. 

(d)  As  Acting  Director  of  the  Emergency 
Food  and  Medical  Program  in  two  counties 
(With  demonstrations  in  preparation  of  foods 
and  consumer  education  instruction),  and 

(e)  In  my  current  position  as  Director  of 
Countv  Gathering  (reaching  150-175  elderly 
each  week  with  anticipation  of  60  more 
members) . 

I  offer  this  resume  of  my  experience  as  an 
indication  to  the  extent  of  my  knowledge  of 
the  plight  of  the  rural  elderly. 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunltv  to  talk  with  this  committee  concern- 
ing the  needs  of  the  rural  elderly  In  my  area: 
and.  I  feel  quite  certain,  these  same  needs 
are  representative  of  other  areas  of  our 
country. 

May  I  begin  by  explaining  briefly  a  little  of 
the  background  of  the  area. 

The  central  ofBces  of  the  Northeast  Ken- 
tucky Area   Development   Council.   Inc.   are 
locat:ed  in  Olive  Hill  (Carter  County),  Ken- 
tucky,  and   the   Council   encompasses   a  six 
county  area  namely:   Carter.  Elliott.  Green- 
up. Lewis.  Morgan  and  Rowan  ccunties— as 
I  have  Indicated  on  thU  map  of  the  state 
of  Kentucky.   This  Is   in  the  Seventh   Con- 
gressional District.  The  sU  counties  cover  an 
area  of  2.136  square  miles  and  had  an  esti- 
mated population  in  1965  of  95.400.  The  1960 
census    figures    show   that    the    number    of 
elderlv  residing  here  at  that  time  who  were 
65  or  'over  was  8.152  out  of  the  93,364  popu- 
lation figure.  There  were  22.126  families  in 
the  area  with  10.668  of  them  with  less  than 
$3  000  Income.  This  represents  48  2'^   of  the 
families  Of  this  number  24.1  ^^^  received  Old 
Age  Assistance.  There  were  within  the  area 
17  749  persons  over  age  25  that  had  less  than 
an  8th  grade  education   (39'^:  ) .  In  the  state 
as  a  whole  about  27<^c  of  all  low-lacome  faml- 
Ues  had  heads  of  households  who  were  over  65 
years  of  age  while  only  le'^c  of  all  famlUes 
had  heads  of  households  who  were  even  over 
65    Nearly  70 '"r   of  Kentucky  families  with 
heads  of  households  over  65  were  m  the  low 
Income  group. 

Old  age,  then,  is  a  factor  related  to  low 
Income:  and  In  Eastern  Kentucky  this  Is 
even  more  apparent.  Aa  you  will  note  from 
the  map  the  people  are  primarily  Isolated 
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ffotn    any    urban    area   that    would    provide 
needed  services. 

PROBLEMS    OP    RURAL    ELDERLY 

I  am  not  dealing  with  statistics — I  am 
dealing  with  people — my  people,  rural  older 
adults,  ranging  in  age  from  60  to  98.  Almost 
all  of  them  needy  They  are  faced  with  new 
problems  every  day  that  only  perpetuates 
their  existing  ones. 

Isolation  and  remoteness  are  overwhelm- 
ing obstacles  with  which  to  deal.  Many  of 
the  participants  in  my  program  live  off  the 
main  roads  and  up  the  hollows  of  their 
counties.  For  example,  we  have  a  participant 
that  must  walk  one  and  one  half  miles  out 
of  a  hollow  to  the  main  road  and  then  mvist 
hitch  hike  a  ride  thirty-eight  miles  to  the 
center.  This,  you  may  feel,  is  of  no  cost  to 
her;  however,  please  consider  the  fact  that 
she  must  purchase  shoes  to  walk  In  declining 
weather  this  necessitates  her  need  for  outer 
protective  clothing.  It  involves  a  day  in  her 
life  that  in  later  years  seems  of  greater  value 
to  many  of  the  elderly. 

In  the  rural  isolated  areas  such  as  we  have, 
personal  Isolation  and  remoteness  is  linked 
with  transportation  problems  pnd  distances 
Involved.  To  rural  people  an  automobile  is  a 
necessity  of  life  and  not  a  luxury.  It  is  needed 
by  a  person  or  family  to  get  to  and  from  work 
(If  they  have  a  job) .  to  the  store  to  purchase 
Ihe  necessities  of  life,  to  a  doctor  (if  there 
Is  on^  available)  and  all  the  other  necessary 
uses  usually  attributed  to  a  vehicle. 

The  small  rural  stores  that  were  within 
walking  distance  no  longer  exist  and  it  is 
many  miles  to  the  nearest  store  which  is  of- 
ten understocked  and  high  in  prices.  In  or- 
der to  get  from  their  homes  to  the  county 
seat  or  the  largest  town  within  the  county 
they  have  to  hire  someone  to  transport  them 
or  in  some  counties  where  taxis  are  available 
they  have  to  pay  on  the  average  of  $5  per 
trip.  Since  as  the  statistics  point  out  the  in- 
come for  our  area  is  low.  transportation  is 
held  at  a  minimum  because  of  its  high  cost 
Coupled  with  this  transportation  and  isola- 
tion problems,  perpetuated  by  the  low  in- 
come, is  the  lack  oi  services  available  within 
the  area. 

There  is  one  hospital  within  the  six  county 
area  and  the  majority  of  doctors  are  within 
this  town.  Some  of  the  counties  have  one  or 
two  doctors  for  the  total  population.  Tliere 
are  many  services  available  to  the  elderly  that 
they  are  net  aware  of  and  could  not  utilize 
if  they  were  aware  of  them  without  some  as- 
sistance. The  lifetime  habit  of  fending  for 
themselves  is  deeply  ingrained  in  the  culture 
of  mountainous  people  The  educational 
background  of  the  aged  person  is  a  great  in- 
dicator as  to  his  participation  in  ongoing  pro- 
grams and  services  available  to  him. 

These  problems  facing  the  elderly  have 
been  brought  out  in  my  contact  with  partici- 
pants of  this  program.  May  I  expand  on  these 
for  a  moment. 

lai  We  have  in  one  of  our  centers  a  lady 
who  lives  alone  and  draws  Public  Assistance. 
She  came  to  several  of  the  meetings  wearing 
the  same  dress  and  ragged  tennis  shoes.  She 
revealed  to  some  of  the  ladies  that  she  knew 
that  this  was  the  only  wearing  apparel  that 
she  could  wear  anywhere  other  than  work- 
ing. The  ladies  brought  her  a  bag  of  used 
clothing  at  the  next  meeting  She  had  asked 
us  to  save  the  used  plastic  bags  and  wrapping 
materials  from  our  meal  preparation.  It  was 
some  time  later  before  she  revealed  to  us  why 
she  desired  these  articles.  Gentlemen,  it  was 
to  cover  the  cracks  in  her  house  to  keep  out 
the  cold  winter  winds.  The  only  convenience 
she  has  is  electricity.  She  carries  her  water, 
wood  and  coal  (if  she  saves  enough  for  coal) , 
She  had  only  one  ragged  quilt  for  her  bed. 
Since  she  has  been  coming  to  the  center  and 
been  involved  with  the  handicraft  jKirtion, 
she  has  made  three  quilts  for  herself,  (This 
material  was  donated  to  the  project  by  one 
of  the  garment  factories  in  an  adjoining 
county.)  This  lady  does  not  use  the  services 


of  the  Pood  Stamp  program  because  she  can 
not  afford  the  outlay  of  cash.  During  the 
stimraer  months,  she  cares  for  a  garden  for 
a  neighbor  for  one-half  of  the  produce.  Un- 
der circumstances  such  as  these,  I  do  not  feel 
she  ia  receiving  anywhere  near  a  balanced 
diet  except  for  the  one  meal  a  week  when  she 
is  at  the  center, 

COUNTY    GATHERING 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  expound 
briefly  on  the  project  o.f  which  I  am  Direc- 
tor. The  County  Gathering  program  oper- 
ates with  sites  located -in  the  areas  as  indi- 
cated on  the  map. 

The  County  Gathering  is  a  nutrition  dem- 
onstration Title  rv  project  that  provides  one 
meal  a  week  to  the  participants.  The  meal  Is 
a  social  setting  for  a  variety  of  programmed 
activities  including  Consumer  Education, 
aging  problems,  recreational  activities,  hand- 
icraft instructions  and  time  for  visiting  and 
talking  with  one  another.  At  present,  we  are 
operating  six  centers  located  in  five  of  the 
counties.  They  were  funded  for  maximum 
participation  of  thirty  per  center.  This  varies 
in  different  locales  with  attendance  ranging 
from  early  twenties  to  early  forties.  Our  most 
recent  center  to  be  established  was  funded 
under  this  year's  program  as  a  special  co- 
operation demonstration  between  Emergency 
Pood  and  Medical  Program  and  County 
Gathering.  This  center  was  established  for 
those  of  the  elderly  who  receive  Food  Stamps 
in  Elliott  County.  Cooperation  is  in  the  ex- 
tent tfliat  the  Emergency  Pood  and  Medical 
Program  is  providing  $15  per  week  raw  food 
cost  to  supplement  the  demonstration  and 
meal  costs  In  this  one  center.  The  operation 
of  this  center  differs  only  from  the  others 
in  thlit  there  is  a  concentration  on  food 
value,  cost  and  nutrition  requirements  to 
better   utilize    their   food   stamp    dollar. 

The  requirements  for  participation  in 
County-  Gathering  are  that  the  person  be 
sixty  Cr  over  and  a  resident  of  the  county 
in  which  the  center  is  located,  Tliere  is  no  in- 
come restriction  but  very  few  of  our  elderly 
would  be  eliminated  if  such  a  regulation  ex- 
isted. 

We  conducted  a  survey  at  all  our  centers 
(one  week)  and  received  the  following  in- 
formation from  those  present : 

Number  of 
Range  of  income  participants 

(per  month)  :  in  each  range 

No  Income 4 

$35-«58    20 

S59-e78    22 

$79^92    13 

$92-6210    38 

This  is  total  Income  for  the  entire  family. 
Some  families  have  children  who  work  living 
at  home  but  contribute  very  little,  if  any.  to 
the  household  expenses. 

Whan  asked,  "How  many  need  transporta- 
tion to  do  your  grocery  shopping,  do  other 
shopping  or  go  to  the  doctor?"  we  received 
the  following  answers. 

Needs  transportation   (yes) 132 

Needs  transportation  (no) 48 

Whan  asked,  "Are  you  on  a  special  diet?" 
we  reoeived  the  following  answers. 

Special    diet    (yea) 24 

Special  diet    (no) 69 

When  asked,  "Do  you  have  a  major  ill- 
ness?'  we  received  the  following  answers. 

Major  illness   (yes) 53 

Major   illness    (no) 40 

When  asked,  "How  far  do  you  live  from 
the  center?"  we  received  the  following  an- 
swers. 

1   mile  21 

More  than   1   mile 59 

As  you  may  note  from  comparison  of  the 
figures  on  the  following  page,  not  all  of  the 
people  answered  each  question. 
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At  the  present  time  we  are  preparing  meals 
for  at  least  165  persons  each  week. 

During  the  time  the  participants  spend  at 
the  center  they  have  told  us  many  of  their 
problems  in  obtaining  food.  As  you  would 
probably  surmise  a  large  portion  of  the  prob- 
lems are  income  related.  However,  may  1 
quote  to  you  some  of  their  comments.  High 
on  this  list  is  the  comment,  "There  Is  only 
me  and  who  wants  to  cook  for  one".  Other 
high  raiiking  comments  include:  "I  only  eat 
one  or  two  things  each  day",  "This  is  the  only 
full  meal  I  eat  all  week",  I  just  don't  have 
money  to  buy  very  much  after  medicine,  rent, 
etc.",  "I  have  to  charge  what  I  buy  and  pay 
as  I  can",  "I  draw  commodities,  thats  about 
all  I  eat,  sometimes  something  from  my 
neighbor's  garden",  "Cook  and  eat  one  or 
two  things  a  day— I  don't  have  a  refrigerator 
and  things  spoil  that  are  left  over",  I  don't 
have  any  teeth — can't  chew — so  1  eat  po- 
tatoes, oatmeal  and  stuff  like  that",  "My  doc- 
tor said  I  was  low  on  iron  and  gave  me  this 
diet,  but  I  can't  buy  that  to  eat — I  only  draw 
$69  a  month".  "I  received  Emergency  Pood 
Vouchers  twice  but  they  wouldn't  let  rne  have 
them  anymore."  These  are  a  few  of  the  quotes 
from  the  elderly  concerning  their  nutrition 
The  nutrition  aspect  Is  one  factor  drawing 
the  elderly  to  participate  in  this  program; 
however,  the  greatest  number  of  comments 
and  high  on  the  list  of  reasons  for  participat- 
mg  is  sociability.  The  isolated  elderly  are 
starved  for  human  contact. 

We  also  conducted  a  Twenty-Pour  Hour 
Recall  Diet  Survey.  From  tliose  responding, 
it  was  found  that  two-thirds  of  them  had 
cereal  or  oatmeal  for  an  evening  meal.  The 
majority  had  beans  and  potatoes  for  their 
noon  meal,  some  just  had  coffee  for  break- 
fast while  others  had  coffee,  egg,  gravey  and 
biscuits.  Very  few  had  meat  with  their  meal. 
Only  two  of  those  surveyed  drank  a  fresh 
fruit  jui«e  that  day.  As  is  indicated  from  this 
survey  tltey  were  low  in  protein  content,  vita- 
min C  and  nutrients  essential  for  good 
health. 

The  County  Gathering  Program  has  a  staff 
of  twelve.  Of  this  number  nine  are  60  or  over. 
Added  to  this  staff  is  much  needed  help  of 
volunteers.  Volunteers  are  used  to  transport 
participants  to  and  from  the  centers  and  as 
aides  in  the  kitchens  as  well  as  with  the 
scheduled  programs.  We  have  two  volunteers 
that  are  in  their  40s.  four  in  their  50's  and 
fourteen  who  are  over  60,  The  services 
rendered  by  these  people  are  a  vital  part  of 
the  success  of  the  program;  especially,  since 
the  paid  I  workers  time  has  been  reduced  this 
year. 

Each  center  has  been  allowed  fifteen  hours 
per  week.  This  includes  all  activities,  such  as 
the  otitreach  work,  participation  in  programs, 
participMit  transportation,  and  the  meal 
preparation  and  serving.  The  assistants  are 
paid  $2.05  per  hour  plus  fringe  benefits  and 
are  reimbursed  at  the  rate  of  $.09  per  mile 
traveled  In  private  automobiles. 

Based  on  the  last  three  months  food  costs, 
the  average  cost  per  meal  is  S,55.  The  cost 
to  the  participant  that  can  afford  to  pay  :s 
S.25. 

The  pitoject  also  provides  take  home  and 
home  delivered  meals.  The  take  home  meals 
are  those  meals  that  a  member  takes  homes 
from  the  center  themselves,  while  the  home 
delivered  meals  are  those  meals  taken  to  a 
shtit-ln. 

In  an  attempt  to  offset  the  cost  ra*io  per 
meal,  I  have  tried  to  get  the  County  Gather- 
ing certified  from  the  State  Deparment  as 
an  eligiljle  otulet  for  surplus  commodities 
and  I  o9er  my  results  of  this  effort  as  an 
appendix  to  my  statement, 

PROBLEMS    WITH    FOOD    STAMP    AND    COMMODITY 
PROGRAMS    AS    RELATED    TO    THE    RURAL    ELDERLY 

From  the  many  reqtiests  we  have  had  from 
the  older  persons,  requesting  assistance  in 
obtaining  food  stamps  or  commodities  it 
appears  that  the  programs  are  not  reaching 
many  of  the  most  needy — those  unable  to 
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travel  the  distances  Invol-ed  to  get  to  the 
distribution  centers — misunderstanding  con- 
cerning eligibility  and  certification  and  the 
unnecessarily  long  and  emlsarrasslng  process. 
In  the  counties  that  have  the  Pood  Stamp 
Program  many  cannot  participate  because  of 
the  outlay  of  cash  on  a  specific  day  along 
with  the  transportation  problems.  These  peo- 
ple must  continue  to  purchase  from  a  fixed 
income  while  the  prices  of  their  needed  serv- 
ices increase;  thus,  making  it  more  impera- 
tive that  they  receive  assistance  with  food. 
Unlike  the  Pood  Stamp  Program  that  re- 
quires a  cash  payment  to  Increase  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  participant,  the  Com- 
modity Distribution  Program  is  a  free  gift  to 
those  eligible.  However,  .he  variety  of  items 
received  is  not  left  to  -.he  discretion  of  the 
participant.  For  example,  in  1965  those  per- 
sons in  our  area  eligible  for  commodities  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  twelve  items  consisting 
of  one-third  of  their  basic  food  needs.  This 
past  year  the  variety  of  the  surplus  items 
has  increased  to  twenty-eight  A  more  bal- 
anced diet  can  be  arrived  at  now  than  could 
in  1965.  However,  there  is  still  much  room  for 
improvement  in  this  phase  of  the  program. 
Also  better  use  of  an  item  would  be  made  if  a 
varietv  of  recipes,  hints  and  suggestions  were 
offered  during  the  distribution  of  the  food. 
For  example,  many  people  were  not  using 
the  food  simply  because  it  was  heavy.  This 
problem  could  be  overcome  by  stating  on 
the  package  that  the  flour  should  be  sifted 
three  or  fotir  times. 

Another  factor  that  prevents  many  of  those 
eligible  from  participating  in  federal  pro- 
grams is  simply  pride.  This  they  keep  while 
participating  in  the  County  Gathering  pro- 
gram. 

In  helping  to  solve  the  transportation  prob- 
lem of  the  participants  in  the  Food  Stamp 
program,  the  Northeast  Kentucky  Area  De- 
velopment Council  has  brought  this  problem 
to  the  attention  of  the  officials  and  as  a  re- 
sult, in  Carter  County,  office  space  is  being 
furnished  in  the  agency  fo  that  section  of 
the  county  surrounding  the  central  office. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  and  recommen- 
dation that  in  order  to  reach  more  of  the 
needy,  eliminate  or  reduce  hung  and  offer 
a  better  and  varied  diet  to  the  elderly  poor, 
each  county  should  be  allowed  the  benefits 
of  both  of  these  federal  food  programs.  The 
Commodity  Program  to  furnish  the  basic 
staples  and  the  Food  Stamp  Program  to  sup- 
plement this  with  fresh  fruit,  vegetables, 
meats  and  other  items  not  supplied  through 
the  Commodity  Program. 

I  should  like,  if  I  may,  make  another  sug- 
gestion for  consideration.  That  of  improving 
and  upgrading  Medicare  and  Medicaid  to  in- 
clude not  only  dentures  for  better  nutri- 
tional health  but  eye  glasses  and  hearing 
aids.  Many  of  the  elderly  can  not  see  well 
enough  to  read  the  printed  material  given 
them  and  many  do  not  hear  what  someone 
else  reads  to  them, 

I  feel  that  it  is  of  utmost  importance  that 
a  program  like  County  Gathering  continue 
as  an  outlet  for  social  meetings,  nutritional 
education  and  meals,  as  an  information 
center  for  services,  and  to  provide  a  way  of 
supplementing  the  older  persons  income. 
Along  this  same  line,  I  feel  that  the  current 
program  could  be  made  more  beneficial  to 
more  people  by  locating  small  centers  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  counties;  by  providing  trans- 
portation for  medical  purposes  and  for 
"shopping  pools"  to  increase  their  purchas- 
ing power;  by  increasing  the  number  of  meals 
per  week  and  the  number  of  days  served;  by 
Increasing  the  number  of  personnel  and  the 
number  of  hours  respectively;  and  by  pro- 
viding a  type  of  "meals  on  wheels "  idea  with 
a  worker  to  assist  those  who  are  confined 
to  their  homes  so  that  they  might  avoid  life 
in  an  institution.  In  this  last  respect  please 
allow  me  to  illustrate  the  type  of  case  I  had 
in  mind. 


This  lady  Is  87  years  of  age,  lives  alone, 
and  is  suffering  from  crippling  arthritis  and 
lives  approximately  26  miles  from  the  nearest 
town  (pop.  under  2,000) ,  One  day  last  winter 
I  received  a  call  from  a  neighbor  of  hers — it 
seemed  she  was  HI  and  unable  to  travel  to  the 
doctor.  When  I  arrived  she  was  in  bed.  the 
fire  out  and  no  wood  left  to  bum,  no  water 
In  the  house  and  It  had  been  two  days  since 
she  had  eaten.  Well,  I  gathered  wood,  built 
the  fire,  got  the  water  from  the  well,  cooked 
what  little  I  could  find,  potato  soup,  and 
called  a  doctor.  He  could  not  make  a  home 
visit,  but  would  send  medicine  to  her.  (He 
said  she  had  the  flu.)  I  contacted  the  director 
of  the  Commodity  program  In  the  county 
and  helped  to  get  her  certified  and  took  her 
Issuance  to  her  along  with  the  medicine.  She 
has  never  really  gotten  over  that  bout  with 
the  flu  and  has  had  to  have  someone  stay  with 
her  ever  since.  She  now  has  a  retarded  30 
year  old  girl  staying  with  her  and  must  pay 
her  $60.00  a  month  plus  her  meals.  This  ladles 
Income  is  $69.00  a  month.  With  the  remain- 
ing $9.00  she  is  expected  to  pay  her  electric 
bill,  buy  food  and  medicine  and  hire  some- 
one to  take  her  each  month  to  visit  the  doc- 
tor and  to  pick  up  her  allotment  of  surplus 
food.  Her  life  savings  are  now  depleted  and 
she  doesn't  know  how  she  will  survive  this 
winter.  This  month  when  I  took  her  commod- 
ities to  her  she  said,  "I  know'd  you'd  come, 
youd  bring  me  food  I  jest  know'd  you 
wouldn't  lurget  me"  All  the  time  she  was 
talking  she  was  hugging  me  tightly  and  pat- 
ting me  on  the  back. 

1  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  allowing  me 
to  acquaint  you  with  some  of  the  needs  of 
the  older  adults  in  my  area. 

September  12,  1968. 
Mr.  THOMAS  A.  Lewis, 

Director,    Diiision    of   Commodity    Distribu- 
tion.    USD  A     Capitol    Annex     Building, 
Frankfort.  Ky. 
Dear  Ma.  Lewis:  The  Northeast  Kentucky 
Area    Development    Council,    a    local    Com- 
munltv  Action  Agency,  has  had   a   program 
called  "Country  Gathering"  funded  by  the 
Administration  on  Aging. 

Briefly  stated  this  program  brings  together 
low  Income  persons  age  60  and  over  for  a  meal 
once  a  week  to  be  prepared  in  local  centers 
of  which  we  will  have  eighteen  for  our  six 
coimty  areas.  What  I  should  like  to  know  Is 
could  we  be  considered  an  eligible  outlet  to 
receive  surplus  commodity  food  Items  to  be 
used  in  this  program? 
Sincerely  yours. 

Regina  Fankin, 
Project  Director. 

Northeast  Kentucky 

Area  Development, 
OUve  Hill,  Ky.  July  25,  1969. 
Mrs.  Jeanette  Pelcovits, 

Research  and  Development   Grants.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Mrs,  Pelcovits:  Enclosed  please  find 
copy  of  the  initial  contact  with  Mr.  Thomas 
A.  Lewis,  Director,  Kentucky  Department  of 
Commodity  Distribution.  Following  this  let- 
ter, we  had  two  extended  telephone  conversa- 
tions  in   which    I    fully    explained    Country 
Gathering  and  its  purposes.  During  this  con- 
versation, he  informed  me  that  he  would  con- 
tact the  Atlanta  Regional   office  concerning 
the   eligibility   of   Country   Gathering.   How- 
ever,  he   did   say   we   could    use   commodity 
items  from  local  commodity  warehouses  for 
demonstration  purposes.  He  did  request  that 
when   we   conducted   these   demonstrations, 
we  report  to  him  how  many  were  present  and 
what  type  of  demonstration  was  conducted 
About  two  weelcB  later  he  called  me  again 
and  told  me  he  was  sorry  that  my  program, 
as  It  stood,  did  not  qualify  because  we  did 


not  eliminate  the  higher  Income  elderly,  I 
explained  to  him  that  there  were  only  seven 
attending  our  program  at  that  time  whose 
income  would  disqualify  them.  He  told  me 
at  this  time  thai  that  alone  would  disqualify 
Country  Gathering, 

I  have  talked  with  you  and  Mr.  McCreary 
of  the  Washing  on  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture concerning  this  matter  several  times  and 
today  I  received  a  letter  from  NelU  W.  Free- 
man, Jr.,  Director,  Commodity  Distribution 
Division.  Washington,  DC  ,  copy  of  which  I 
am  enclosing  herewith. 

What  I  should  like  to  know  is,  if  we  are 
equivalent  to  eight  i>er8ons  why  cant  we 
become  certified  as  an  eight  member  family 
and  use  the  family  allocated  items  which  are 
more  Items  and  greater  variety  of  food  then 
is  allocated  to  institutions  as  is  reflected  by 
the  enclosed  list?  This  would  be  enoxigh 
items  to  supplement  the  meal  activity  in  the 
centers  for  one  week. 
Sincerely, 

Regina  Fannin, 
Project  Director,  Country  Gathering. 

US  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service, 

Washington,  DC.  July  22. 1969. 
Mrs.  Regina  Fannin, 

Northeast  Kentucky   Area  Develppment 
CouTU-il.  Olive  Hill.  Ky. 

Dear  Mrs  Fannin:  You  will  recall  that 
Mr,  Donald  McCreary  of  this  office  promised 
to  inquire  into  the  reason  that  the  "The 
Country  Gathering",  your  organization's 
weekly  food  service  program  for  approxi- 
mately 175  older  persons,  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  obtaining  foods  donated  under  the 
Department's  Commodity  Distribution  Pro- 
gram. 

A  representative  of  our  Southeast  District 
Office  for  Consumer  Food  Programs  contacted 
Mr,  Thomas  A.  Lewis  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  Frankfort,  whose 
agency  is  responsible  for  food  distribution 
In  Kentucky,  regarding  this  matter.  Mr, 
Lewis  had  no  record  or  recollection  of  your 
application.  However,  on  the  basis  of  infor- 
mation furnished  about  "The  Country 
Gathering",  he  believes  that  the  very  small 
amount  of  asisstance  for  which  it  would  be 
eligible  wotild  not  justify  his  agency's  allo- 
cating foods  to  It. 

To  illustrate  this,  Mr.  Lewis  pointed  out 
that  serving  one  meal  weekly  to  175  persons 
is  really  equivalent  to  serving  three  meals 
dally  to  only  eight  persons.  In  this  case,  as 
you  can  see  from  the  attached  list  of  avail- 
able foods,  the  quantities  which  your  pro- 
gram could  use  would  be  quite  negligible. 
Each  commodity  Is  shipped  separately  every 
month,  and  the  State  agency's  policy  Is  not 
to  allocate  foods  in  less  than  case  or  carton- 
sized  shipments  to  individual  outlets  More- 
over, the  agency  is  unwilling  to  provide  more 
than  one  rhonth's  supply  of  food  in  each 
shipment  so  as  to  avoid  the  chance  of 
spoilage  of  perishable  items. 

While  we  are  most  sympathetic  to  the 
needs  of  the  elderly  persons  benefiting  from 
your  worthwhile  project,  we  regret  that  the 
only  advice  we  can  offer  is  that  you  increase 
the  ntimber  of  meals  .served  each  week  in 
order  to  make  your  participation  in  the 
Commodity  Distribution  Program  prac- 
ticable. We  have  explained  this  situation  to 
Mrs.  Jeanne  Pelcovits  of  the  Administration 
on  Aging,  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  who  also  Informed  us  about 
vour  inability  to  participate  in  the  program. 
Please  accept  our  apology  for  the  delay  in 
providing  this  information  to  you  and  otir 
best  wishes  for  the  continued  success  of  your 
admirable  program. 
Sincerely, 

Neill   W.   Freeman,   Jr., 

Director.    Commodity 
Distribution  Dtnsion. 
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DONATED    FOODS    AVAILABLE    FOR    INSTITUTIONAL    DIS- 
TRIBUTION, FISCAL  YEAR  1970 


Commodity 


Sunested 

montmy  ratt  Estimated 

per  person  retail  value 

(poonds)  ■  per  person ' 


Beans,  dry 

Bulgur 

Butter 

Cornmeal 

Corn  grits^- 

Flour 

Lard  or  shortening... 

Nonfat  dry  milk 

Raisins 

Rice  

Rolled  wheat  or  oats. 


0.50 

0.10 

.50 

.10 

1.00 

.84 

1.00 

.11 

.50 

.07 

4.00 

.46 

I.  00 

.27 

1.00 

.49 

1.00 

.41 

.50 

.10 

.50 

.15 

'  Based  on  3  meals  daily  All  commodities  may  be  ordered  in 
quantities  that  can  be  used  without  waste  during  a  given  period. 

'  Retail  prices  were  obtained  from  Bureau  ol  Labor  Statistics, 
March  1969,  and  Washington,  DC.  retail  trade  sources. 


REPORT  ON  THE  EVERGLADES 
JETPORT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  just  released  a 
report. of  a  panel  of  environmental  ex- 
pertsi  lijeaded  by  a  most  distinguished 
scientist.  Dr.  Luna  B.  Leopold,  on  the 
impact  of  the  proposed  jetport  on  the 
Florida  Everglades.  Although  I  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  study  the  report  in  de- 
tail, I  am  persuaded  by  the  findings  and 
recommendations  which  it  contains,  as 
well  as  by  the  brief  summary  of  its  con- 
tents, that  it  will  provide  an  extremely 
useful  working  document  for  any  person 
or  group  interested  In  this  very  serious 
issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore, 
that  the  findings  and  recommendations, 
the  summary  of  environmental  Impacts, 
and  the  conclusions  of  this  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
W£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Findings  and  Recommendations 

Development  of  the  proposed  jetport  and 
its  attendant  facilities  will  lead  to  land 
drainage  and  development  for  agriculture. 
Industry,  housing,  transportation,  and  serv- 
ices In  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp  which  will 
Inexorably  destroy  the  south  Florida  eco- 
system and  thus  the  Everglades  National 
Park. 

There  are  three  alternatives  lor  future 
action: 

1.  Proceed  loith  staged  development  of 
training,  cargo,  and  commercial  facilities. 
Regardless  of  efforts  for  land-use  regulation, 
the  result  will  be  the  destruction  of  the 
south  Florida  ecosystem.  Estimates  of  lesser 
damage  are  not  believed  to  be  realistic. 

2.  Proceed  with  final  development  and  use 
of  a  training  facility  of  one  runway,  with  no 
expansion  for  additional  use.  Obtain  an  alter- 
native site  for  expansion,  probably  through 
an  exchange  of  excess  lands  at  the  current 
site  for  public  lands  at  a  new  site.  Permit  no 
new  or  improved  surface  access  to  the  current 
site.  This  alternative  would  not  preclude 
eventual  development  of  lands  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  current  site.  It  could,  however,  reduce 
pressures  for  development  and  secure  time 
lor  the  formation  of  sufHcient  public  Interest 
in  environmental  conservation  to  achieve 
effective  planning  and  land-use  regulation. 

3.  An  alternative  site  be  obtained  capable 
of  handling  the  training  operation  as  well  as 
the  fully  developed  commercial  facility;  and 
that  when  appropriate,  the  training  activi- 
ties at  the  present  site   be  abandoned  and 


tranaferred  to  the  new  site.  Permit  no  new  or 
Improved  surface  access  to  the  current  site. 
This  would  Inhibit  greatly  the  forces  tending 
toward  development  In  Big  Cypress  Swamp 
and  would  give  an  impetus  to  developing 
effective  land-use  controls  which  could  lead 
to  permanent  protection  of  the  south  Florida 
ecosystem. 

Sttmmabt  of  Environmental  Impacts 
In  simplified   form,   the   following  repre- 
sents the  views  of  the  study  group  on  en- 
vironmental impacts  of  the  Jetport  and  its 
associated  developtnenxa. 

phase   1.    THE  TRAINING  FACn-rrT 

1.  The  construction  of  each  training  strip 
will  destroy  about  400  acres  of  natural  habi- 
tat of  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp. 

2.  No  significant  problems  are  expected 
from  sewage.  Industrial  wastes  or  pesticides 
In  the  training  phase,  since  they  will  be  very 
limited.  Air  pollutants  from  engine  exhausts 
will  te  substantial  In  an  environment  which 
has  not  previously  been  degraded  by  local 
activity.  The  effect  of  such  pollutants  on  a 
natural  aquatic  system  is  almost  entirely 
unltnown.  There  may  be  adverse  effects  on 
the  Indians.  The  Introduction  of  air  pol- 
lutants may  Increase  the  incidence  of  local 
fog  under  some  weather  conditions. 

3.  The  Miccosukees  will  suddenly  and  in- 
voUintirlly  be  subjected  to  round-the-clock 
noise  levels  commonly  experienced  by  ur- 
banites  who  live  very  near  airports  In  many 
cities.  There  will  be  frequent  high  level  noise 
intrusion  on  the  wilderness  character  of 
the  northern  part  of  Everglades  National 
Park  and  even  more  on  the  Big  Cypress 
and  Co-servation  Area  No.  3. 

4.  A  severe  bird  strike  problem  may  de- 
velop within  the  airport  boundaries,  over 
Conservation  Area  No.  3,  anc*  in  the  quad- 
rant Bouthwest  from  the  training  strip.  This 
would  involve  large  water  birds,  including 
severEl  rare  and  endangered  species  at  al- 
titudes ranging  from  ground  to  2,000  feet. 
Small  animals  which  seek  refuge  on  the 
runways  in  flood  periods  will  add  to  this 
problem  when  they  are  crushed  and  at- 
tract carrion-eating  birds. 

5.  With  sufficient  ctilvertfi  provided  through 
runways,  ramps,  roads,  and  other  facilities, 
interference  with  overland  flow  will  be  negli- 
gible. 

6.  The  combination  of  bird  strikes,  pest  in- 
sect problems  and  incidence  of  small  animals 
on  runways  will  probably  lead  to  liralnage  of 
at  least  part  of  the  Jetport  property.  This 
is  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  rec- 
ommendation In  wetland  areas  for  control 
ol  bird  strikes.  The  Dade  County  Port  Au- 
thority has  announced  no  such  plans,  but 
has  the  capability  and  authority  to  construct 
canals  for  drainage  within  and  without  the 
port  boimdary,  and  use  eminent  domain  au- 
thority on  exterior  lands.  To  be  effective,  any 
drainage  effort  would  have  to  cover  a  large 
area  using  a  grid  of  drainage  canals.  Drain- 
age canals  would,  however,  almost  surely  be 
prohibited  In  Conservation  Area  No.  3,  on 
which  much  ol  south  Florida  depends  for 
water:  birds  would  continue  feeding  there, 
probably  in  Increased  numt>ers.  Drainage 
would  materially  increase  the  occurrence  of 
fires. 

7.  Construction  and  imminent  operation 
of  the  first  training  strip  have  elevated  sur- 
rounding land  prices  and  sales.  Economic 
and  social  pressures  for  further  development 
within  and  without  the  port  property  will 
mount  rapidly,  the  one  encouraging  the 
other.  Such  development  for  housing,  trade 
or  industry  will  inexorably  lead  to  land 
drainage  outside  the  Jetpcw-t  property.  Land 
development  and  drainage  will  be  accom- 
panied by  Increased  nutrients  tn  the  water, 
will  alter  the  hydroperlod,  and  will  promote 
eutrophlcation.  To  the  extent  and  at  the 
rate  these  changes  take  place,  the  south 
Florida  ecosystem  will  be  altered. 


PHASE    2.    CARGO    HANDLING 

1.  The  volumes  of  aircraft  exhavist  emis- 
sions, and  subsequent  pollution  of  the  sur- 
face waters,  will  Increase  according  to  the  air 
traffic,  the  extent  of  which  is  not  known  to  us. 

The  advent  of  heavy  auto  traffic  will  add  to 
the  air  pollution  load,  and  probably  will  be 
a  more  important  source  of  pollutants  than 
aircraft. 

Sewage  and  Industrial  wastes  will  no 
longer  be  Insignificant.  A  large  number  of 
airport  employees  will  be  required,  as  well 
as  flight  maintenance  operations  and,  possi- 
bly, some  aviation-oriented  industries.  This 
situation  will  require  the  provision  of  full 
waste  treatment  facilities,  including  removal 
of  dissolved  nutrients  If  the  ecosystem  Is  to 
be  protected.  A  system  capable  of  treating  a 
wide  range  of  materials  will  be  essential  at 
this  time,  both  on-port  and  for  the  sur- 
rounding area.  An  analysis  of  the  possible 
alternative  waste  treatment  systems  will 
have  to  be  made,  with  Initial  construction  of 
some  essential  portion  of  the  total  treat- 
ment plan  (for  full  development)  becoming 
operational  In  the  cargo  phase. 

If  adequate  treatment  Is  not  provided, 
then  deterioration  of  water  quaUty  will  en- 
sue, including  eutrophlcation  and  introduc- 
tion of  toxic  materials. 

With  large  scale  human  occupation  of  the 
area,  heavy  use  of  pesticides  and  fertilizers, 
both  within  and  without  the  Jetport,  will 
occur.  Further  Increase  in  pesticides  in  the 
aquatic  system  would  add  to  the  biological 
magnification  problems,  and  possibly  lead 
to  the  destrucilon  of  several  birds  which 
are  at  the  higher  levels  of  the  food  chain. 
Extensive  use  of  fertilizers  will  lead  to 
eutrophlcation. 

2.  The  numbers  of  flights  will  Incresise  and 
traffic  will  be  In  all  quadrants.  Noise  will  be 
a  common  characteristic  of  much  of  the  Big 
Cypress,  Conservation  Area  No.  3,  the  park, 
and  all  Indian  lands. 

3.  Bird  strikes  will  Increase  because  of  the 
added  numbers  of  flights  and  the  flight  pat- 
terns being  extended  into  all  quadrants. 

4.  An  improved  highway  corridor  will  be 
necessary  for  transport  of  cargo  and  person- 
nel. If  sufficient  culverts  and  bridges  are  pro- 
vided, interference  with  southward  flow  of 
water  can  be  minimized.  The  corridor  will 
destroy  the  habitat  it  occiiples,  will  lncrea.se 
developmental  pressures,  and  will  Intmde 
on  the  social  and  economic  life  ol  the  Mic- 
cosukees. 

5.  In  this  stage,  development  outside  the 
port  will  be  vigorous.  Pressures  for  land 
drainage  will  be  administratively  insur- 
mountable. The  canal  systems  will  be  deci- 
sive for  the  ecosystems  of  the  Big  Cypress 
and  the  western  portion  of  the  park.  We 
know  of  no  conventional  drainage  method 
which  oould  simulate  natural  flows  and  pre- 
vent this.  Should  storage  reservoirs  be  built, 
the  waters  they  contain  would  be  subject  to 
such  Intense  competition— economically 
and  administratively — and  to  such  high 
evapotransplratlon  losses,  that  there  would 
be  little  likelihood  of  maintaining  the 
hydroperlod  of  the  Big  Cypress  and  of  the 
western  park. 

In  this  phase,  the  adverse  effects  on  the 
ecosystam  of  massive  technological  Intru- 
sion and  general  Inability  to  Implement 
plans  for  protection  of  environment  will  be- 
come evident.  Since  the  Big  Cypress  Is  ac- 
tually a  portion  of  the  E\'erglades  ecosys- 
tem, the  effects  of  Its  deterioration  will  be 
reflected  over  a  much  larger  area. 

A  given  ecosystem  cannot  indefinitely  be 
reduced  in  size  and  complexity  and  still 
survive.  As  parts  are  successively  removed  or 
altered,  biologic  balances  are  continually 
changed  and  the  stability  of  the  system  is 
undermined.  The  degree  and  rate  ol  land 
drainage,  eutrophlcation  and  alteration  of 
the  hydroperlod  will  be  greater  than  similar 
changes  brought  about  by  the  airport  as  a 
training  facility.  Thus  the  degree  and  rate 
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of    destruction    of    the    ecosystem    will    be 
increased. 

PHASE    3.    FULL    DirVELOPMENT 

All  environment  problems  will  be  at 
maximum  with  full  development.  Noise 
levels  will  be  excessive  throughout  the  eco- 
system. Auto  traffic  will  be  very  dense  along 
tiie  corridor,  and  parking  facilities  for  thou- 
sands of  automobiles  will  be  in  use. 

The  high-speed  ground  transport  system 
will  be  In  full  operation,  with  individual 
units  traversing  the  Everglades  at  very  fre- 
quent intervals.  Thus,  the  roar  of  jet  engines 
will  be  added  to  the  noise  background  at 
ground  level,  and  their  exhaust  materials 
will  be  trailed  across  the  landscape. 

Sewage  waste  volume  from  the  Jetport 
would  be  in  the  order  of  4  million  gallons 
per  day;  Industrial  wastes  would  be  about 
1.5  mgpd.  Surrounding  urban  areas  would 
vastly  increase  the  volumes  of  dally  wastes. 
Despite  the  availability  of  adequate  tech- 
nology, there  is  no  precedent  which  would 
indicate  that  legal,  administrative,  or  social 
practice  would  In  fact  result  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  water  control  and  water  quality 
necessary  for  continued  operation  of  the 
natural   ecosystem. 

Any  resemblance  of  the  new  hydroperlod 
of  the  entire  Big  Cypress  drainage  to  the 
present  one  would  be  accidental  and  inci- 
dental. Thus,  the  single  most  significant  ele- 
ment of  the  natural,  complex,  and  highly 
diverse  environment^ — the  hydroperlod— 
would  be  lost.  The  interaction  of  water, 
plants,  and  animals  would  bear  little  resem- 
blance to  Its  present  condition  and  the 
south  Florida  ecosystem  as  it  presently  func- 
tions would  be  destroyed. 

The  Miccosukee  tribe  will  be  totally  ab- 
sorbed in  the  intensive  development,  with 
virtual  elimination  ol  their  social  customs 
and  way  of  life. 


Conclusions 
The  construction  of  the  airstrip  for  train- 
ing in  south  Florida  presents  an  issue  In  the 
public  interest.  Public  interest  consists  of 
two  general  aspects,  a  monetary  considera- 
tion and  a  nonmonetary  one.  The  monetary 
or  financial  gains  which  result  from  devel- 
opment in  the  modern  sense — urban,  agri- 
cultural, and  industrial — are  monetary  gains 
which  redound  primarily  to  the  locality  and. 
to  some  lesser  extent,  to  the  adjoining  re- 
gion and  the  Nation.  The  public  interest  in 
the  preservation  of  an  environment  is  pri- 
marily a  nonmonetary  one;  it  is  one  that  af- 
fects a  large  part  of  the  whole  society  and  in 
a  diffused  way. 

The  south  Florida  problem  is  merely  one 
example  of  an  issue  which  sooner  or  later 
must  be  faced  by  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  How 
are  the  diffused"  but  general  costs  to  society 
to  be  balanced  against  the  local,  more  direct 
and  usually  monetary,  benefits  to  a  small 
portion  of  the  society?  Concurrently,  the  so- 
ciety must  ask  itself  whether  the  primary 
measure  of  progress  will  indefinitely  be  the 
degree  of  expansion  of  development,  such  as 
housing,  trade,  and  urbanization,  even  at  the 
expense  of  a  varied  and,  at  least  in  part,  a 
natural  landscape. 

Some  benefits  to  society  flow  from  failure 
to  develop,  but  this  entails  a  cost.  To  reap 
the  benefits  of  nondevelopment — benefits 
which  accrue  generally  to  a  broad  part  of 
society — may  often  put  a  burden  on  a  small 
segment  of  society.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, public  policy  must  be  so  restated  or 
redefined  that  the  equities  are  redistributed. 
At  the  present  time,  the  operation  of  public 
policy  in  dealing  with  redistribution  of  such 
equities  is  inconsistent  and  ill-defined. 

The  second  main  conclusion  of  this  repwrt 
is  that  the  benefit  to  society  accruing  from 
the  maintenance  of  an  ecosystem  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent order  than  that  due  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  few  species.  The  effects  of  the  jet- 


port and  the  surrounding  development 
should  not  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  the 
possible  elimination  of  some  rare  and  endan- 
gered species  such  as  alligator,  wood  stork, 
and  others  These,  however,  can  be  thought 
of  as  indicators  or  touchstones  as  to  what 
is  happening  to  the  total  ecosystem  Unfor- 
tunate as  it  would  be  to  lose  some  of  these 
rare  species,  the  problem  is  a  larger  one. 
Society  has  an  Interest  In  the  functioning 
of  an  ecosystem  as  a  whole.  The  substitution 
of  a  controlled  state  of  a  biologic  community 
for  a  naturally  functioning  ecosystem  leads  to 
one  or  more  of  the  following  consequences: 
(a)  More  controls  and  increased  management 
are  necessarv  to  keep  the  new  unnatural  sys- 
tem in  reasonable  balance:  (b)  unforeseen 
consequences  are  usually  costly  and  often 
long  continued:  (c)  these  costs  are  usually 
borne  by  the  public  through  the  expenditure 
of  tax  revenue  from  a  large  part  of  society 
to  compens.ite  for  unforeseen  consequences 
of  actions  taken  to  benefit  a  small  segment 
of  a  society. 

The  third  main  conclusion  is  that  ecosys- 
tem destruction  in  south  Florida  will  take 
place  through  the  medium  of  water  control, 
through  land  drainage  and  changed  rates  of 
discharge.  It  will  come  about  through  de- 
crease in  quality  of  water  by  both  eutrophl- 
cation and  by  the  introduction  of  pollutants, 
such  as  pesticides. 

The  fourth   main   conclusion  Is  that  the 
training  airport  is  Intolerable,  not  because 
of  Its  flight  operations,  but  rather  because 
the  collateral  effects  of  its  use  will  lead  inex- 
orably to  urbanization  and  drainage  which 
would   destroy  the  ecosystem.  The  develop- 
ment in  the  surrounding  land  Is  already  be- 
ginning, as  a  result  merely  of  the  probability 
that  the  airport  will  grow  in  size  and  Impor- 
tance. Assuming  the  present  types  and  opera- 
tion of  land-use  controls,  this  development 
tendency    will    proceed    uncurbed.    Planning 
procedures   and   their  application   are  pres- 
ently not  sufficiently  uniform,  sophisticated, 
effective,  or  enforceable  to  provide  any  opti- 
mism  that   use   of   the  Jetport    for   training 
would  proceed  without  concomitant  land  de- 
velopment and  rhence  by  stages  to  destruc- 
tion of  the  ecosystem  So  long  as  the  training 
airport  is  in  use,  pressures  and  plans  for  its 
expansion  will  continue  and  will  inexorably 
and    surelv    lead    to    ecosystem    destruction 
completely.  Elimination  of  the  training  air- 
port will  "inhibit  land  speculation  and  allow 
time  for  formation  of  public   awareness  of 
environmental  degradation  which  is  the  pre- 
requisite for  effective  and  practical  action  In 
the  field  of  planning  and  land-use  control. 


•AIRLINES'  VIEWPOINT  ON  THE 
AIRPORT  REGION  INTERFACE' — 
ADDRESS  BY  MARION  SADLER. 
VICE  CHAIRMAN.  AMERICAN  AIR- 
LINES 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  entitled  "Air- 
lines' Viewpoint  on  the  Airport  Region 
Interface."  delivered  by  Marion  Sadler, 
vice  chairman  of  American  Airlines,  at 
the  International  Symposium  on  Air 
Transportation  on  August  21,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Airlines   Viewpoint   on  the   Aiport.  Region 

iNTERFACS 

(By  Marlon  Sadler,  vice  chairman,  American 
Airlines) 

You  were  kind  enough  to  ask  me  to  talk 
with  you  this  afternoon  about  the  airport 
region  interface. 

This  word  •'interface'  seems  to  be   quite 
popular  today.  Not  too  many  years  ago,  I  used 


to  be  invited  quite  regularly  to  talk  about  the 
challenges  and  opportunities  ol  air  trans- 
portation. Then,  about  the  time  John  Ken- 
nedy became  President,  as  I  recall.  I  began  to 
get  invitations  to  contribute  to  a  "growing 
dialogue."  Soon  thereafter,  Invitations  cau- 
tioned me  to  make  my  contributions  to  this 
dialogue  not  only  meaningful  but  also 
relevant.  Today,  everyone  seems  to  want  to 
talk  about  some  kind  of  interface 

I  am  not  wholly  sure  that  I  know  exactly 
what  this  word  "interface"  means  But  I  do 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  talk  about  some 
of  the  problems  which  arise  as  we  establish 
large  airports  designed  to  serve  wide  regions, 
rather  than  limited  communities.  I  shall  try 
to  describe  some  of  these  problems  and  svig- 
gest  certain  solutions. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  I 
speak  from  a  rather  limited  point  of  view — 
that  of  the  airline  operator  I  am  engaged  in 
the  airline  business,  and,  quite  naturally,  I 
view  these  problems  of  airport  region  inter- 
face from  the  airline  perspective 

First,  what  do  we  mean  by  a  regional  air- 
port, or  a  regional  system  of  airports?  Mr 
Homer  Anderson,  who  greeted  us  so  warmly 
this  morning,  has  said:  Changes  will  soon 
begin  with  communities  moving  toward  a 
'system  of  airports'  concept,  by  decentral- 
izing. In  the  late  1970s  most  commvmltles 
will  operate  one  large  airport  for  air  carrier 
purposes,  with  several  peripheral  airports  for 
general  aviation  and  feeder  purposes 

Mr.  Anderson  might  well  have  used  the 
word  "region"  rather  than  the  word  ■com- 
munity." Because  he  has  described  quite 
well  the  trend  towards  regional  airports 
which  is  already  underway  in  the  United 
States,  and  which  I  believe  will  continue 
far  into  the  future 

It  has  become  obvious  in  recent  years  that 
every  city  or  town  cannot  have  its  own 
gigantic  airport  offering  a  wide  choice  of 
trunk  airline  service  to  every  point  on 
earth.  The  economics  of  air  transportation 
simply  will  not  allow  this.  The  only  answer 
seems  to  be  In  constructing,  in  a  region, 
one  large  trunk  airport  which  will  support 
the  long  haul  services  required  by  the 
region,  and  at  the  same  time  constructing 
small,  peripheral  airports  which  will  meet 
the  needs  of  general  aviaticai  and  feeder 
services 

We  have  already  begun  to  move  in  this 
direction.  The  new  regional  airport  which 
is  now  being  constructed  to  serve  the  Dallas- 
Fort  Worth  area  is  an  example.  The  great  new 
airport  now  being  planned  to  serve  the 
region  surrounding  Cleveland.  Ohio,  is 
another  example.  Tlie  peripheral  airports  now 
being  constructed  around  Los  Angeles  fur- 
ther illustrate  tills  trend. 

We  are  going  to  have  regional  airport  sys- 
tems, but  the  coming  of  these  airport  sys- 
tems will  bring  major  problems  which  will 
have  to  be  defined  and  solved.  And.  it  is 
these  problems  that  I  want  to  talk  about 
today. 

What  happens  when  a  gigantic  new  air- 
port, surrounded  by  satellite  airports,  ap- 
pears in  a  region? 

It  is  obvious  that  many  individuals  and 
groups  will  be  affected— some  favorably, 
some  unfavorably.  The  impact  of  this  change 
will  be  felt  bv  the  air  travelers,  the  users 
of  air  cargo  s"ervlces.  the  citizens  who  live 
near  these  new  expanded  airports,  the  own- 
ers of  private  aircraft,  the  operators  of  air- 
taxi  services,  the  various  governmental  bodies 
which  have  jurisdiction  over  the  area  served 
by  the  airports— and  lastly,  the  commercial 
airlines  themselves. 

The  needs  of  all  these  groups  wUl  have 
to  be  met  if  this  trend  towards  regional 
airport  systems  is  to  be  a  success.  All  have 
a  stake  in  this  success,  and  the  needs  of  no 
one  group  can  be  ignored.  The  problems  here 
are  many,  and  I  suppose  that  we  could  spend 
fifteen  minutes  or  more  listing  them.  There 
is  the  problem  of  adequate  accommodations 
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for  general  aviation;  there  U  the  community 
noise  problem;  there  Is  the  problem  of  air 
traffic  control;  there  Is  the  problem  of  air- 
port access;  the  problem  of  on-alrport  con- 
gestion; the  problem  of  adequate  terminal 
facilities.  In  many  communities  there  is  the 
problem  of  finding  adequate  suitable  land 
convenient  to  the  homes  and  businesses  of 
those  who  will  use  the  airport.  One  could 
go  on  almost  forever. 

But  in  the  final  analysis,  I  see  only  one 
basic  problem.  And  if  that  one  problem  can 
be  solved,  all  of  the  other  problems  will  dis- 
appear. This  overall  problem  is  the  problem 
of  costs.  We  can  build  regional  airport  sys- 
tems throughout  the  nation  and  make  them 
worlc — If  we  can  find  a  way  to  pay  for  them. 
We  live  in  a  society  which  has  Just  placed 
men  on  the  moon  and  returned  them  to 
earth.  We  can  do  almost  anything  If  we  can 
find  a  way  to  pay  for  it.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  PAA  Administrator  Shaffer's  recent 
comment  to  the  effect  that  "overall,  avia- 
tion's problems  are  fiscal  rather  than  tech- 
nical." 

In  looking  at  this  problem  of  paying  for 
these  new  regional  airport  systems,  we  must 
first  face  the  hard  fact  that  these  facilities 
will,  on  the  whole,  have  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
users.  And  by  "users"  I  mean  airline  pas- 
sengers, shippers,  the  owners  of  private  air- 
craft, air  taxi  passengers  and  others  who 
Use  the' airport  system.  The  day  is  here  when 
'air  tA&Sportation  can  no  longer  look  to  the 
taxpayer  for  any  substantial  amount  of 
subsidy,  either  direct  or  indirect.  These  new 
airport  systems  will  have  to  be  self-sustain- 
ing— and  they  should  be  self-sustaining. 
Otherwise  they  run  the  risk  of  falling  into 
the  political  and  economic  chaos  which  sur- 
rounds such  transportation  systems  as  the 
New  York  subways,  the  Long  Island  Railroad, 
and  even  our  Merchant  Marine. 

The  airlines  have  a  great  stake  in  seeing 
that  these  new  airport  systems  are  eco- 
nomically viable.  If  the  taxpayer  has  to  sup- 
port these  airports,  the  taxpayer — through 
his  government— will  ultimately  run  them, 
and  the  airlines  as  well.  Nothing  could  be 
worse  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  United 
States  today  Is  the  world's  only  major  coun- 
try in  which  air  transportation  has  not  been 
socialized,  and  it  Is  no  coincidence  that  the 
United  States  has  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  air  transport  system  on  earth — 
and  the  American  traveler  enjoys  the  lowest 
fares  on  earth. 

I  think  It  becomes  clear,  then,  that  we 
must  find  a  way  to  develop  a  nationwide 
regional  airport  system  without  relying 
heavily  upon  the  taxpayer— and  this  means 
simply  that  we  must  not  let  the  cost  of 
these  facilities  outrun  the  user's  abilities  to 
pay  for  them. 

Can  this  be  done?  And  if  it  can  be  done, 
how  do  we  go  about  it? 

I  believe  it  can  be  done  if  we  approach 
our  problems  with  plain  common  sense,  and 
if  we  will  put  behind  us  some  of  the  foolish 
notions  which  have  plagued  air  transporta- 
tion in  the  past. 

First,  we  must  plan  further  into  the  future 
so  that  we  have  room  for  growth  in  all 
phases  of  the  airport  activity.  One  of  the 
greatest  burdens  which  the  industry  has  to 
bear  today  results  from  the  fact  that  oiir 
past  planning  has  been  inadequate.  Property, 
ground  facilities — airport,  terminals,  and  re- 
lated facilities — are  having  to  be  abandoned 
because  they  are  outgrown,  and  we  have  no 
way  to  expand  them.  In  looking  at  this  new 
generation  of  airports,  we  must  make  certain 
that  these  facilities  can  grow  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  meet  our  needs  in  1990  and  beyond. 
I  do  not  mean  by  this,  that  in  1970  we 
should  build  to  meet  1990's  needs — or  even 
1980's  needs.  That  we  could  not  afford.  What 
I  do  mean  is  that  we  should  build  In  1970 
to  meet  that  year's  need,  but  we  should  build 
In  such  a  manner  that  we  can  easily  expand 
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to  meet  the  needs  of  1980,  1990,  and  even 
beyond. 

This  can  be  done  If  we  are  willing  to 
abandon  some  of  our  paat  tninking. 

One  imfjortant  area  to  which  we  need  to 
apply  new  thinking  is  that  of  airport  site 
selection.  We  must  make  sure  that  the  re- 
quirements for  convenient  ground  access  are 
met;  that  there  is  sufficient  land  to  provide 
for  future  expansion  and  to  protect  airport 
neighbors  from  noise.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  guard  against  excessive  costa  in  ac- 
quiring and  developing  the  airport  site.  The 
terrain  and  geology  of-  the  site  must  permit 
economical  construction.  In  many  metro- 
politan areas,  conveniently-located  and  ade- 
quate land  for  a  major  airport  Is  increasingly 
difficult  to  find.  And  the  cost  of  acquiring 
such  tracts  is  skyrocketing  year  after  year. 
In  anticipating  the  region's  future  airport 
requirements,  it  may  well  be  prudent  to  pur- 
chase the  airport  site  now  and  place  it  In 
a  land  bank.  This  may  be  the  most  econom- 
ical procedure.  It  may  also  be  the  only  prac- 
tical means  of  assuring  that  land  for  air- 
ports will  be  available  when  needed — at  any 
price. 

Today,  in  some  of  our  heavily  populated 
regions,  there  are  "exotic"  proposals  to  build 
alrport.s  In  lakes  and  oceans,  where  the  cost 
of  site  development  alone  would  exceed  a 
billion  dollars. 

A  principal  attraction  of  the  satellite  air- 
port concept  is  that  the  smaller  sites  needed 
for  general  aviation  airports  are  still  gen- 
erally available  and  can  be  developed  at 
relatively  low  cost.  And.  by  tailoring  the 
facilities  to  the  specific  needs  of  the  user,  we 
can  drastically  reduce  capital  requirements 
and  Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  airport 
system. 

For  our  part,  the  airlines  must  think  of 
airports  and  terminals  as  functional  devices, 
designed  to  move  passengers  and  cargo,  not 
as  prestige  installations  designed  to  give  the 
airlines  an  image  of  opulence  and  luxury. 
We  will  have  to  rethink  what  we  are  doing 
at  airports,  and  see  that  each  dollar  spent 
meets  a  real  need  of  the  passenger  or  shipper, 
a  need  which  could  not  be  otherwise  met. 
We  at  American  Airlines  have  already  be- 
gun this  rethinking  process,  and  we  are 
systematically  examining  everything  we  do 
at  airports  and  every  facility  we  require  at 
airports.  We  are  askins  ourselves:  Is  this 
function  really  necessary?  Could  we  do  away 
with  this  function,  or  this  structure?  Could 
this  Job  be  done  adequately  in  a  less  costly 
or  less  elaborate  facility? 

For  example,  the  notion  taht  every  flight 
gate  has  to  have  a  waiting  lounge  of  its  own 
is  pretty  well  entrenched.  But  we  at  Ameri- 
can Airlines  are  convinced  that  a  pleasant 
and  properly  sized  area  serving  up  to  six 
gates  can  be  provided  for  passengers  and  will 
be  fully  accepted  by  them.  Such  a  system 
should  allow  us  to  reduce  radically  the 
square  feet  of  terminal  space  required  to 
serve  a  flight,  thereby  reducing  the  size  and 
cost  of  terminal  buildings,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  making  more  space  available  on  the 
airport  for  the  handling  of  aircraft. 

Our  studies  have  also  convinced  us  that 
the  very  nature  of  airport  construction  it- 
self must  be  re-examined.  In  the  past,  we 
have  built  terminal  buildings  and  other  air- 
port facilities  with  the  idea  of  using  these 
facilities  over  long  periods — 20.  30  years,  or 
even  more.  Yet.  experience  has  shown  us  that 
almost  every  airport  facility  we  have  built  in 
the  laet  30  years  has  been  either  outgrown 
or  outmoded  in  ten  years  or  less.  The  dy- 
namic growth  and  technology  of  air  trans- 
portation has  been  such  that  we  are  faced 
with  constant  change.  This  dictates  that 
future  airport^tr^tires  must  be  built  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  allow  for  their  early 
expansion  or  early  abandonment.  Instead  of 
thinking  in  terms  of  costly,  permanent  struc- 
tures, we  must  think  in  terms  of  low-cost, 
prefabricated,    modular    construction.    Only 


by  doing  this  can  we  possibly  construct  the 
airports  and  facilities  which  will  be  required 
at  a  cost  which  can  be  borne  by  the  users. 

Here  I  have  given  only  a  few  examples  of 
the  kind  of  rethinking  which  will  be  required 
by  the  airlines  and  others  concerned  with 
airport  development.  However,  we  must  re- 
think the  many  other  problems  which  will 
confront  us  as  we  develop  this  required  sys- 
tem of  regional  airports. 

For  erample,  we  must  find  economically 
viable  solutions  to  the  problems  of  airport 
access,  airport  congestion,  air  traffic  control, 
etc.  Here  again,  we  must  break  with  the  past 
and  seek  new  and  radical  solutions  for  our 
problems. 

Take,  for  example,  the  problem  of  airport 
access.  Most  of  us  have  been  mentally  wedded 
to  the  idea  that  passengers  and  cargo  must 
come  to  and  depart  from  airports  in  motor 
vehicles.  And  the  result  has  been  chaos 
around  our  major  airports.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  we  can  go 
longer  accommodate  all  of  these  vehicles 
on  the  airport  itself. 

Most  patrons  of  New  York's  Grand  Central 
railroad  station  recognize  that  they  cannot 
drive  their  cars  in  and  park  them  until  they 
return.  Yet  most  airport  users  somehow  ex- 
pect to  drive  to  the  field  and  park  their 
automobiles  within  walking  distance  of  their 
flight  gates.  Several  U.S.  airports  already 
have  their  parking  stalls  saturated  and  there 
is  no  land  available  for  additional  parking. 
And.  even  if  expensive  multi-level  parking 
facilities  were  built,  there  is  no  land  avail- 
able for  an  adequate  on-airport  roadway 
system. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  some  type  of  rapid 
transit— or  people-moving  system— will  nave 
to  be  developed.  We  will  have  to  face  this 
fact  because  the  air  transport  Industry  can- 
not afford  the  cost  of  constructing  the  road- 
ways and  parking  spaces  which  will  be  re- 
quired if  we  are  to  continue  doing  business 
as  we  have  done  in  the  past. 

So  far,  I  talked  mainly  about  the  necessity 
for  the  airlines  to  rethink  these  airport  prob- 
lems. But  the  airlines  can  only  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  overall  solution.  Town,  city, 
county,  state  and  federal  governments  are 
also  deeply  Involved  in  this  matter.  Planning 
for  a  new  airport  or  a  new  system  of  airports 
requires  inputs  across  a  broad  spectrum  of 
Interests  and  expertise.  It  requires  hundreds 
of  new  interfaces,  where  the  problems  are. 
involving  government  officials,  aircraft  man- 
ufacturers, architects  and  designers,  land- 
use  specialists,  financiers,  ecologlsts  and 
many  others.  The  federal  government  ob- 
viously is  in  an  overview  position  to  help 
shape  and  guide  a  national  effort,  but  I  see 
the  need  lor  new  regional  bodies  to  come 
into  existence.  These  regional  bodies  are  log- 
ic.ll  vehicles  to  bridge  the  jrap  between  the 
impersonal  federal  bureaucracy  and  the 
various  narrow-gause.  parochial  elements 
In  our  society  that  bitterly  oppose  progress. 

I  suggest  to  you.  then,  that  the  first  step 
in  solving  the  problems  connected  with  creat- 
ing a  regional  airport  system  is  to  bring  into 
existence  regional  planning  bodies  which 
have  the  responsibility  for  creating  in  their 
regions  adequate  and  economically  viable 
airport  systems.  This  must  be  done. 

But  to  create  planning  bodies  Is  not 
enough.  We  must  brins;  into  existence  plan- 
ning bodies  which  will  take  a  creative  ap- 
proach to  the  many  problems  which  con- 
front us.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  anyone 
can  build  an  adequate  airport  if  he  has 
enough  money  at  his  disposal.  We  can  solve 
almost  any  technical  problem  with  dollars. 
The  task  here  is  to  solve  our  problems  within 
the  limitations  placed  upon  us  by  the  dollars 
available  to  us. 

It  seems  that  in  the  past  we  have  ap- 
proached our  airport  problems  in  three  steps. 
First,  we  determined  what  we  would  like  to 
have.  Second,  we  have  built  our  airports; 
and  lastly,  we  have  tried  to  find  the  money 
required  to  run  and  expand  them. 
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This  approtkch  baa  not  worked.  Airport 
costs  have  become  so  high  that  we  are  rapidly 
approaching  the  point  where  the  users  can 
no  longer  afford  to  use  these  airports.  If  we 
continue  down  this  same  road  in  the  future, 
we  will  soon  reach  the  point  where  airport 
and  terminal  costs  are  so  high  that  the 
growth  of  air  transportation  will  be  hin- 
dered, and  its  usefulness  to  society  will  be 
limited. 

I  suggest  to  you  today  that  the  airport 
planners  of  the  future  should  no  longer 
simply  determine  what  they  think  is  needed 
and  then  try  to  find  ways  to  pay  the  bills. 
They  should  first  carefully  determine,  year- 
by-year  into  the  future,  the  users'  ability  to 
pay.  and  then  find  ways  to  construct  satis- 
factory and  adequate  airport  systems  within 
these  means.  Simply  stated,  this  means  that 
we  should  first  determine  how  much  money 
we  will  have,  and  then  do  our  planning 
within  that  constraint. 

I  know  that  it  will  be  argued  by  some  that 
this  is  a  short-sighted  point  of  view— that 
placing  these  severe  economic  restraints  on 
airport  planning  will  tend  to  inhibit  the 
growth  of  air  transportation.  In  actuality, 
however,  the  reverse  is  true.  There  is  an  old 
saying  that  'necessity  is  the  mother  of  in- 
vention." If  we  are  to  bring  real  creativity 
into  airport  planning,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  force  invention  by  making  creativity  nec- 
essarv.  If  we  are  to  find  creative  solutions 
to  otir  problems,  we  are  going  to  have  to  say 
to  our  planners:  You  cannot  solve  your  prob- 
lems with  dollars  alone.  You  are  going  to 
have  to  find  new  ways  of  doing  things.  You 
are  going  to  have  to  find  new  and  radical 
solutions  which  will  allow  us  to  serve  the 
public— and  still  live  within  the  dollar  limi- 
tations which  the  hard  facts  of  economics 
have  placed  ujxjn  us. 

If  planning  is  done  in  this  atmosphere.  I 
believe  it  will,  of  necessity,  be  creative,  and 
I  believe  that  we  will  And  the  solution  we 
require. 

When  a  speaker  discusses  the  getting  and 
spending  of  money,  the  tone  of  his  remarks 
tends  to  get  unduly  serious,  even  ponderous, 
and  perhaps  a  little  grudging.  So  I  hope  that 
In  reviewing  for  the  past  few  minutes  this 
matter  of  airport  costs.  I  have  not  appeared 
unduly  negative  or  bearish  in  attitude.  I  hope 
that  I  have  not  sounded  as  tliough  I  thought 
we  might  not  succeed  in  solving  all  of  oiur 
problems. 

On  the  contrary,  I  find  stimulation  and 
encotu-agement  in  knowing  that  what  should 
be  done  for  the  future  of  aviation  is  within 
our  cturent  technological  ability,  and  within 
our  ability  to  pay— if  we  will  introduce  real 
creativity  into  our  planning. 

In  stimmary,  I  feel  that  we  must  do  the 
following  if  we  are  to  develop  in  this  country 
a  real  system  of  regional  airport  facilities 
which  will  serve  the  needs  of  the  country: 
First,  we  must  accept  the  principle  that 
these  facilities  will  be  paid  lor  by  the  users. 
We  must  not  rely  upon  governmental  sub- 
sidy to  any  appreciable  extent  in  the  financ- 
ing of  these  facilities. 

Second,  we  must  bring  into  existence  re- 
gional planning  t>odies  which  can  coordinate 
the  overall  airport  effort  in  the  regions  and 
act  as  bridges  between  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  local  interests  concerned. 

Third,  and  most  important,  we  must  place 
UFK>n  the  plarmers  economic  restraints  which 
will  force  creativity,  and  assure  us  of  facil- 
ities which  will  be  both  adequate  and  eco- 
nomically viable. 

If  we  do  these  three  things,  I  tielleve  the 
problems  of  the  regional  airport  systems  will 
be  solved,  and  we  can  look  to  the  future  with 
confidence. 

The  world  h'as  Just  -witnessed  how  the 
American  jjeople  mobilized  the  human  re- 
sources and  hardware  needed  to  put  a  man 
on  the  moon.  Having  successfully  met  this 
challenge,  we  should  have  little  doubt  of  our 
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ability  to  meet  the  challenges  of  moving 
people  and  goods  swiftly  and  efficiently  by 
air  within  a  democratic,  private  enterprise 
framework. 


JETPORT       DEVELOPMENT       NEAR 
EVERGLADES   NATIONAL   PARK 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  released  a 
report  which  shotild  leave  no  further 
doubt  that  airport  development  at  the 
present  site  5  miles  from  Everglades 
National  Park  will  mean  the  end  of  the 
park. 

The  report,  prepared  by  Dr.  Luna  B. 
Leopold,  chief  scientist  of  the  U.S.  Ge- 
ological Survey,  concludes  that: 

First.  A  training  airport,  already'  con- 
structed at  the  Everglades  site,  will  be 
an  •■intolerable"  threat  to  the  park,  be- 
cause it  will  lead  inexorably  to  urbani- 
zation and  drainage  which  would  destroy 
the  fragile  Everglades  ecosystem: 

Second.  Handling  cargo  at  the  training 
airport  would  bring  even  more  vigorous 
development  and  urbanization,  and  "in- 
surmountable pressures  for  land  drain- 
age," and  would  bring  a  "massive  tech- 
nological intrusion"  of  the  Everglades 
system : 

And  finally,  developing  the  site  as  an 
international  jetport,  as  has  been  pro- 
posed, would  destroy  the  Everglades  sub- 
tropical wilderness  system  that  is  the 
very  basis  of  the  park. 

With  this  devastating  evidence,  the 
judgment  is  inescapable:  In  order  to  save 
Everglades  National  Park  in  perpetuity 
as  Congress  intended,  another,  safe  site 
must  be  found  for  the  airport  develop- 
ment. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior's  position,  as  announced  Sep- 
tember 10.  that  immediate  steps  should 
be  taken  to  studj'  alternate  sites  for  the 
international  jetport. 

With  this  Department  of  Interior  pos- 
ture, with  the  administrations  expressed 
concern,  and  the  State  of  Florida's 
willingness  to  help  find  an  alternate  site, 
we  appear  to  be  on  the  way  to  a  solution 
that  will  remove  the  airport  threat  to 
the  national  park. 

If  there  is  the  cooperation  of  the  Dade 
County  Port  Authority,  which  is  build- 
ing the  airport,  and  the  airlines,  who  are 
helping  pay  for  and  will  be  using  it,  there 
should  be  little  difficulty  quickly  arriving 
at  a  solution  which  not  only  will  protect 
the  park,  but  will  assure  that  the  air 
transportation  needs  of  Miami  and  south 
Florida  will  be  met. 

A  settlement  of  this  situation  wt)uld  be 
a  giant  step  in  this  countiT  toward  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  protect  the  quality 
of  our  environment. 

There  is  one  other  immediate  danger 
to  the  Everglades  which  we  must  face, 
however:  That  is  assuring  an  adequate 
water  supply  to  the  park  from  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  central  and  southern 
Florida  flood  control  project,  on  which 
the  park's  future  is  now  dependent. 

When  the  House  passes  and  sends  to 
the  Senate  the  public  works  appropria- 
tions bill,  I  Will  introduce  an  amendment 
which  would  assure  this  water  supply. 
Under  the  amendment,  no  further  Fed- 
eral funds  would  be  expended  for  the 


corps  flood  control  project  •until  the 
corps  and  the  Department  of  Interior 
report  to  Congress  that  they  have 
reached  a  mutually  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment for  water  supply  to  the  park. 

Such  an  agreement  was  re»ched  last 
year,  and  confirmed  in  writing  by  the 
"corps.  But  now,  the  corps  refuses  to  im- 
plement it,  contending  :t  does  not  have 
the  necessaiT  authority. 

On  this  point,  an  opinion  by  the  Solici- 
tor of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  late 
last  year  is  revealing:  It  says: 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  not  only  has  the 
statutory  authority  but  also  a  Congressional 
mandate  to  issue,  unilaterally,  regulations 
for  the  dellverj-  of  project  water  to  the  park, 
and  that  the  regulations  must  grant  the 
park  a  priority  over  all  future  uses  of  water 
within  the  project  area. 

Without  such  an  agreement,  new 
southern  Florida  water  users  in  coming 
decades  will  be  able  to  draw  on  the  parks 
portion  of  the  corps  project's  water  sup- 
ply until  the  Everglades  dries  up.  and  the 
wilderness  dies.  It  Is  essential  that  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  act  now  to 
prevent  such  a  disaster. 

If  the  groundrules  for  the  project's 
water  use  are  not  adopted  and  imple- 
mented now.  the  pressures  from  the  new- 
water  users  that  are  certain  to  come  with 
urbanization  and  industi-ial  development 
will  as.sure  that  there  will  never  be  an 
equitable  solution  for  the  park. 

Since  1948,  $170  million  in  Federal 
money  has  been  spent  on  the  corps'  proj- 
ect and  the  corps  will  be  asking  for  $160 
million  more  in  the  future,  including  $9 
million  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Conservationists  have  supported  the 
corps  project  only  on  the  understanding 
that  it  would  be  regulated  to  provide  the 
water  needed  by  the  park  to  survive.  And 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  both 
the  present  and  the  last  administration 
has  taken  a  firm  stand  that  such  an 
agreement  be  established.  We  should  not 
spend  another  dollar  on  the  corps'  flood 
control  pi-oject  until  such  an  agreement 
is  assured  and  implemented. 

As  a  witness  before  the  Senat*  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Public  Works 
in  late  June.  I  submitted  a  memorandum 
on  the  Everglades  water  supply  amend- 
ment which  I  will  propose,  and  I  have 
also  written  the  President's  Environ- 
mental Quality  Council  to  request  that 
the  Council  take  leadership  In  resolving 
this  important  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Leopold  report  summary,  my  memoran- 
dum to  the  subcommittee,  my  letter  to 
the  Coimcil,  and  the  Interior  Solicitor's 
opinion  on  the  water  supply  question  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

Leopold  Report  Released 
An  environmental  research  report  by  Dr. 
Luna  B.  Leopold  concerning  a  proposed  Jet- 
port near  Everglades  National  Park  in  Flor- 
ida was  released  today  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Dr.  Leopold,  scientist  and  ecologlst  with 
the  Interior  Department's  Geological  Survey, 
headed  a  team  of  environmental  experts 
from  the  Department  and  the  State  of 
Florida   which  prepared   the  report   for  the 
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use  of  the  Department  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  Departments  of  Interior  and 
Transportation  In  their  studies  of  the  pro- 
posed Jetport. 

riNDINOS    AND    RBCOMMENDATIOirs 

Development  of  the  proposed  Jetport  and 
Its  attendant  facilities  will  lead  to  land 
drainage  and  development  for  agriculture, 
Industry,  housing,  transportation,  and  serv- 
ices In  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp  which  will 
Inexorab'y  destroy  the  south  Florida  ecosys- 
tem and  thus  the  Everglades  National  Park. 

There  are  three  alternatives  for  future 
action: 

1.  Proceed  with  staged  denelopment  o/ 
training,  cargo,  and  commercial  facilities. 
Regardless  of  efforts  for  land-use  regulation, 
the  result  will  be  the  destruction  of  the 
south  Florida  ecosystem.  Estimates  of  lesser 
damage  are  not  believed  to  be  realistic. 

2.  Proceed  with  final  development  and  use 
of  a  training  facility  of  one  runway,  with  no 
expansion  for  additional  use.  Obtain  an  al- 
ternative site  for  expansion,  probably 
through  an  exchange  of  excess  lands  at  the 
current  site  for  public  lands  at  a  new  site. 
Permit  no  new  or  improved  surface  access  to 
the  current  site.  This  alternative  would  not 
preclude  eventual  development  of  lands  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  current  site  It  could, 
however,  reduce  pressures  for  development 
and  sfciure  time  for  the  formation  of  sufficient 
"publftr  Interest  in  environmental  conserva- 
tion to  achieve  effective  planning  and  land- 
use  regulation. 

3.  An  alternative  site  be  obtained  capable 
of  handling  the  training  operation  as  well  as 
the  fully  developed  commercial  facility:  and 
that  when  appropriate,  the  training  activities 
at  the  present  site  be  abandoned  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  site.  Permit  no  new  or  im- 
p-oved  surface  access  to  the  current  site.  This 
would  inhibit  greatly  the  forces  tending 
toward  development  in  Big  Cypress  Swamp 
and  would  give  an  Impetus  to  developing  ef- 
fective land-use  controls  which  could  lead  to 
permanent  protection  of  the  south  Florida 
ecosystem. 

SXTMMARY    OF    ENVlRONMENT.\L    IMPACT 

In  simplified  form,  the  following  represents 
the  views  of  the  study  group  on  environmen- 
tal impacts  of  the  Jetport  and  its  associated 
developments. 

Phase  1.  The  training  facility 

1.  The  construction  of  each  training  strip 
will  destroy  about  400  acres  of  natiu-al  habi- 
tat of  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp. 

2.  No  significant  problems  are  expected 
from  sewage,  industrial  wastes  or  pesticides 
In  the  training  phase,  since  they  will  be  very 
limited.  Air  pollutants  from  engine  exhausts 
will  be  substantial  in  an  environment  which 
has  not  previously  been  degraded  by  local  ac- 
tivity. The  effect  of  such  pollutants  on  a 
natural  aquatic  system  is  almost  entirely  un- 
known. There  may  be  adverse  effects  on  the 
Indians.  The  introduction  of  air  pollutants 
may  increase  the  incidence  of  local  fog  under 
some  weather  conditions. 

3.  The  Miccosukees  will  suddenly  and  In- 
voluntarily be  subjected  to  round-the-clock 
noise  levels  commonly  experienced  by  urban- 
ites  who  live  very  near  airports  in  many 
cities.  There  will  be  frequent  high  level  noise 
intrusion  on  the  wilderness  character  of  the 
northern  part  of  Everglades  National  Park 
and  even  more  on  the  Big  Cypress  and  Con- 
servation Area  No.  3. 

4.  A  severe  bird  strike  problem  may  develop 
within  the  airport  boundaries,  over  Conserva- 
tion Area  No.  3,  and  In  the  quadrant  south- 
west from  the  training  strip.  This  would  in- 
volve large  water  birds,  including  several  rare 
and  endangered  species  at  altitudes  ranging 
from  ground  to  2,0o0  feet.  Small  animals 
which  seek  refuge  on  the  runways  in  flood 
periods  will  add  to  this  problem  when  they 
are  crushed  and  attract  carrion-eating  birds. 

5.  With  sufficient  culverts  provided  through 


runways,  ramps,  roads,  and  other  facilities, 
Interference  with  overland  flow  will  be  neg- 
ligible. 

6.  The  combination  of  bird  strikes,  pest 
insect  problems  smd  incidence  of  small  ani- 
mals on  runways  will  prob£.bly  lead  to  drain- 
age of  at  least  part  of  the  Jetport  property. 
This  is  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
recommendation  in  wetland  areas  for  control 
of  bird  strikes.  The  Dade  County  Port  Author- 
ity has  announced  no  such  plans,  but  has  the 
capability  and  authority  to  construct  canals 
for  drainage  within  and  without  the  port 
boundary,  and  use  emlhent  domain  authority 
on  exterior  lands.  To  be  effective,  any  drain- 
age effort  would  have  to  cove*  a  large  area 
using  a  grid  of  drainage  canals.  Drainage 
canals  would,  however,  almost  surely  be  pro- 
hibited in  Conservation  Area  No.  3,  on  which 
much  of  south  Florida  depends  for  water; 
birds  would  continue  feeding  there,  probably 
in  increased  nvimbers.  Drainage  would  mate- 
rially Increase  the  occurrence  of  fires. 

7.  Construction  and  imminent  operation 
of  the  first  training  strip  have  elevated  sur- 
rounding land  prices  and  sales.  Economic 
and  social  pressures  for  further  development 
within  and  without  the  port  property  will 
mount  rapidly,  the  one  encouraging  the 
other.  Such  development  for  housing,  trade 
or  industry  will  Inexorably  lead  to  land 
drainage  outside  the  jetport  property.  Land 
development  and  drainage  will  be  accompa- 
nied by  increased  nutrients  In  the  water,  will 
alter  the  hydroperlod,  and  will  promote  eu- 
trophlcatlon.  To  the  extent  and  at  the  rate 
these  changes  take  place,  the  south  Florida 
ecosystem  will  be  altered. 

Phase  2.  Cargo  handling 

1  The  volumes  of  aircraft  exhaust  emis- 
sions, and  subsequent  pollution  of  the  sur- 
face waters,  will  increase  according  to  the 
air  traffic,  the  extent  of  which  is  not  known 
to  us. 

The  advent  of  heavy  auto  traffic  will  add  to 
the  air  pollution  load,  and  probably  will  be 
a  more  important  source  of  pollutants  than 
aircraft. 

Sewage  and  industrial  waste-  will  no  longer 
be  insignificant.  A  large  number  of  airport 
employees  will  be  required,  as  well  as  flight 
maintenance  operations  and,  possibly,  some 
aviation-oriented  industries.  This  situation 
will  require  the  provision  of  full  waste  treat- 
ment facilities,  including  removal  of  dis- 
solved nutrients  if  the  ecosystem  Is  to  be  pro- 
tected. A  system  capable  of  treating  a  wide 
ranga  of  materials  will  be  essential  at  this 
time,  both  on-port  and  for  the  surrounding 
area.  An  analysis  of  the  possible  alternative 
waste  treatment  system  will  have  to  be 
made,  with  initial  construction  of  some  es- 
sential portion  of  the  total  treatment  plan 
(for  full  development)  becoming  operational 
in  the  cargo  phase. 

If  adequate  treatment  is  not  provided, 
then  deterioration  of  water  quality  will  en- 
stie.  Including  eutrophlcatlon  and  introduc- 
tion of  toxic  materials. 

With  large  scale  human  occupation  of  the 
area,  heavy  use  of  pesticides  and  fertilizers, 
both  within  and  without  the  JetjKtrt,  will 
occur.  Further  increase  in  pesticides  in  the 
aquatic  system  would  add  to  the  biological 
magnification  problems,  and  possibly  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  several  birds  which  are 
at  tlje  higher  levels  of  the  food  chain.  Ex- 
tensive use  of  fertilizers  will  lead  to 
eutrophlcatlon. 

2.  The  numbers  of  flights  will  Increase  and 
traffic  will  be  In  all  quadrants.  Noise  will  be 
a  common  characteristic  of  much  of  the  Big 
Cypress,  Conservation  Area  No.  3,  the  park, 
and  all  Indian  lands. 

3.  Bird  strikes  will  increase  because  of  the 
added  numbers  of  flights  and  the  flight  pat- 
terns being  extended  into  all  quadrants. 

4.  An  Improved  highway  corridor  will  be 
necessary  for  transport  of  cargo  and  person- 
nel. If  sufficient  culverts  and  bridges  are 
provided,  interference  with  southward  flow 
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of  water  can  be  minimized.  The  corridor  will 
destroy  the  habitat  it  occupies,  will  Increase 
developmental  pressures,  and  will  intrude 
on  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the 
Miccosukees. 

5.  In  this  stage,  development  outside  the 
port  will  be  vigorous.  Pressures  for  land 
drainage  will  be  administratively  insur- 
mountable. The  canal  systems  will  be  decisive 
for  the  ecosystems  of  the  Big  Cypress  and 
the  western  portion  of  the  park.  We  know  of 
no  conventional  drainage  method  which 
could  simulate  natural  flows  and  prevent 
this.  Should  storage  reservoirs  be  built,  the 
waters  they  contain  would  be  subject  to 
such  intense  competition — economically  and 
administratively — and  to  such  high  evapo- 
transplratlon  losses,  that  there  would  be 
little  likelihood  of  maintaining  the  hy- 
droperlod of  the  Big  Cypress  and  of  the  west- 
ern park. 

In  this  phase,  the  adverse  effects  on  the 
ecosystem  of  massive  technological  Intrusion 
and  general  inability  to  implement  plans  for 
protection  of  environment,  will  become  evi- 
dent. Since  the  Big  Cypres  is  actually  a  por- 
tion of  the  Everglades  ecosystem,  the  effect.^ 
of  its  deterioration  will  be  reflected  over  a 
much  larger  area. 

A  given  ecosystem  cannot  indefinitely  be 
reduced  in  size  and  complexity  and  still  sur- 
vive. As  parts  are  successively  removed  or  al- 
tered, biologic  balances  are  continually 
changed  and  the  stability  of  the  system  is 
undermined.  The  degree  and  rate  of  land 
drainage,  eutrophlcatlon  and  alteration  of 
the  hydroperlod  will  be  greater  than  similar 
changes  brought  about  by  the  airport  as  a 
training  facility.  Thus  the  degree  and  rate 
of  destruction  of  the  ecosystem  will  be  in- 
creased. 

Phase  3.  Full  development 

All  environmental  probelms  will  be  at  max- 
imum with  full  development.  Noise  levels 
will  be  excessive  throughout  the  ecosystem. 
Auto  traffic  will  be  very  dense  along  the 
corridor,  and  parking  facilities  for  thousands 
of  automobiles  will  be  in  use. 

The  high-speed  ground  transport  system 
will  be  in  full  operation,  with  individual 
units  traversing  the  Everglades  at  very  fre- 
quent Intervals.  Thus,  the  roar  of  Jet  engines 
will  be  added  to  the  noise  background  at 
ground  level,  and  their  exhaust  materials 
will  be  trailed  across  the  landscape. 

Sewage  waste  volume  from  the  Jetport 
would  be  in  the  order  of  4  million  gallons 
per  day;  industrial  wastes  would  be  about 
1.5  mgpd.  Surrounding  urban  areas  would 
vastly  increase  the  volumes  of  daily  wastes. 
Despite  the  availability  of  adequate  tech- 
nology, there  is  no  precedent  which  would 
indicate  that  legal,  administrative,  or  social 
practice  would  in  fact  result  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  water  control  and  water  quality  nec- 
essary for  continued  operation  of  the  natural 
ecosystem. 

Any  resemblance  of  the  new  hydroperlod 
of  the  entire  Big  Cypress  drainage  to  the 
present  one  would  be  accidental  and  inci- 
dental. Thus,  the  single  most  significant 
element  of  the  natural,  complex,  and  highly 
diverse  environment — the  hydroperlod^ 
would  be  lost.  The  interaction  of  water, 
plants,  and  animals  would  bear  little  re- 
semblance to  Its  present  condition  and  the 
South  Florida  ecosystem  as  it  presently  f  imc- 
tions  would  be  destroyed. 

The  Mlccosukee  tribe  will  be  totally  ab- 
sorbed In  the  Intensive  development,  with 
virtual  elimination  of  their  social  customs 
and  way  of  life. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  construction  of  the  airstrip  for  train- 
ing iv  south  Florida  presents  an  issue  in  the 
public  Interest.  Public  Interest  consists  of 
two  general  aspects,  a  monetary  considera- 
tion and  a  nonmonetary  one.  The  monetary 
or  financial  gains  which  result  from  develop- 
ment ill  the  modern  sense — urban,  agricul- 
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tural.  and  Industrtal — are  monetary  gains 
which  redound  primarily  to  the  locality  and, 
to  some  lesser  extent,  to  the  adjoining  region 
and  the  Nation.  The  public  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  an  environment  Is  primarily 
a  nonmonetary  one;  It  Is  one  that  affects  a 
large  part  of  the  whole  society  and  In  a  dif- 
fused way. 

The  south  Florida  problem  is  merely  one 
example  of  an  issue  which  sooner  or  later 
must  be  faced  by  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  How 
are  the  diffused  but  general  costs  to  society 
to  be  balanced  against  the  local,  more  direct 
and  usually  monetary,  benefits  to  a  small 
portion  of  the  society?  Concurrently,  the  so- 
ciety must  ask  Itself  whether  the  primary 
measure  of  progress  will  indefinitely  be  the 
degree  of  expansion  of  development,  such  as 
housing,  trade,  and  urbanization,  even  at  the 
expense  of  a  varied  and,  at  least  in  part,  a 
natural  landscape. 

Some  benefits  to  society  flow  from  failvire 
to  develop,  but  this  entails  a  cost  To  reap 
the  benefits  of  nondevelopment — benefits 
which  accrue  generally  to  a  broad  part  of 
society — may  often  put  a  burden  on  a  small 
segment  of  society.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, public  policy  must  be  so  restated  or 
redefined  that  the  equities  are  redistributed. 
At  the  present  time,  the  operation  of  public 
policy  In  dealing  ^I'lth  redistribution  of  such 
equities  is  inconsistent  and  ill-defined. 

The  second  main  conclusion  of  this  report 
Is  that  the  benefit  to  society  accruing  from 
the  maintenance  of  an  ecosystem  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent order  than  that  due  to  the  preservation 
of  a  few  species.  The  effects  of  the  Jetport  and 
the  surrounding  development  should  not  be 
thought  of  in  terms  of  the  possible  elimina- 
tion of  some  rare  and  endangered  species  such 
as  alligator,  wood  stork,  and  others.  These, 
however,  can  be  thought  of  as  Indicators  or 
touchstones  as  to  what  is  happening  to  the 
total  ecosystem.  Unfortunate  as  it  would  be 
to  lose  some  of  these  rare  species,  the  problem 
is  a  larger  one.  Society  has  an  interest  in  the 
functioning  of  an  ecosystem  as  a  whole.  The 
substitution  of  a  controlled  state  of  a  biologic 
community  for  a  naturally  functioning  eco- 
system leads  to  one  or  more  of  the  following 
consequencles :    (a)    More    controls   and    in- 
creased management  are  necessary   to  keep 
the  new  unnatural  system  in  reasonable  bal- 
ance;  (b)  unforeseen  consequences  are  usu- 
ally  costly   and   often    long   continued;     (c) 
these  costs  are  usually  borne  by  the  public 
through  the  expenditure  of  tax  revenue  from 
a  large  part  of  society  to  compensate  for  un- 
foreseen  consequences   of    actions    taken   to 
benefit  a  small  segment  of  a  society. 

The  third  main  conclusion  is  that  eco- 
system destruction  in  south  Florida  will  take 
place  through  the  medium  of  water  control, 
through  land  drainage  and  changed  rates  of 
discharge.  It  ■will  come  about  through  de- 
crease in  quantity  of  water  by  both  eutroph- 
lcatlon and  by  the  introduction  of  pollut- 
ants, such  as  pesticides. 

The  fourth  main  conclusion  is  that  the 
training  airport  is  intolerable,  not  because 
of  its  flight  operations,  but  rather  because 
the  coUateral  effects  of  its  use  will  lead  inex- 
orably to  urbanization  and  drainage  which 
would  destroy  the  ecosystem.  The  develop- 
ment in  the  surrounding  land  is  already  be- 
ginning, as  a  result  merely  of  the  probability 
that  the  airport  will  grow  in  size  and  Impor- 
tance. Assuming  the  present  types  and  opera- 
tion of  land-use  controls,  this  development 
tendency  will  proceed  uncurbed.  Planning 
procedures  and  their  application  are  pres- 
ently not  sufficiently  uniform,  sophisticated, 
effective,  or  enforceable  to  provide  any  opti- 
mism that  use  of  the  Jetport  for  training 
would  proceed  without  concomitant  land  de- 
velopment and  thence  by  stages  to  destruc- 
tion of  the  ecosystem.  So  long  as  the  training 
airport  is  in  use,  pressures  and  plans  for  its 
expansion  will  continue  and  will  Inexorably 
and   surely    lead    to    ecosystem    destruction 
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completely.  Elimination  of  the  training  air- 
port will  inhibit  land  speculation  and  allow 
time  for  formation  of  public  awareness  of 
environmental  degradation  which  is  the  pre- 
requisite for  effective  and  practical  action  in 
the  field  of  planning  and  land-use  control. 


June  12,  1969. 
To:    The    Chairman    and    members    of    the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works. 
From:  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson. 
Subject :  Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood 
Control  Project  and  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park. 
This   memorandum  proposes   that   in   the 
apprcprict  ions  bill  or  In  tha  committee  report 
accompanying   the    bill,   the   committee    re- 
quire that  no  part  of  the  proposed  $9  million 
appropriation  for  the  Central  and  Southern 
Florida  Flood   Control   Project   shall   be   ex- 
pended until  the  appropriations  committees 
have  been  advised  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  have  made 
a  mutually  satisfactory  arrangement  to  pro- 
vide water  to  the  Everglades  National  Park. 

In  1934,  Congress  authorized  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park.  Fourteen  years  later, 
in  1948.  the  Congress  authorized  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  construct  the  Central  and 
Southern  Florida  Flood  Control  Project. 

Congress  did  not  place  these  projects  in 
conflict  with  each  other,  and  yet.  the  expe- 
riences of  the  Everglades  National  Park  since 
the  advent  of  the  flood  control  project  have 
been  such  that  the  very  life  of  the  park, 
which  is  dependent  upon  an  assured  supply 
of  water,  is  being  continuously  threatened. 
As  a  result,  the  intent  of  Congress  in  1934 
to  preserve  a  unique  area  in  its  pristine  state 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  frustrated. 

Water  Is  the  life  blood  of  the  park.  Its 
normal  Inflow  Is  absolutely  essential.  If  the 
extraordinary  life  processes  which  In  them- 
selves provide  the  uniqueness  of  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  are  to  be  maintained. 
Fish  populations  swell  with  the  rising  waters 
of  summer  and  fall,  and  as  the  water  runs 
off  to  the  sea,  these  millions  of  fish  concen- 
trate to  the  densities  required  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  bird  species.  Including  some  that 
are  rare  and  endangered,  that  depend  on  the 
park  for  food  and  habitat  The  water  which 
runs  off  to  the  sea  greatly  Infiuences  the  food 
production  of  the  estuaries  by  providing  sa- 
linity changes  needed  to  accommodate  the 
great  fishery  resources  which  the  park  sup- 
ports. It  Is  hardly  a  coincidence  that  the 
pink  shrimp,  newly  spawned  In  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  arrive  at  the  park  estuaries  when 
these  salinities  are  at  their  optimum.  Within 
these  nurseries,  the  shrimp  grow  to  maturity 
and  leave  to  return  to  the  Gulf  where  they 
are  harvested. 

In  1948,  when  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior provided  its  comments  to  the  Corps 
of  Engineer  report  (H.R.  Doc.  643,  80th  Con- 
gress, Second  Session),  it  wrote  that  the 
park's  problem  was  not  one  of  too  much 
water  but  of  too  little  water.  The  Depart- 
ment had  misgivings  about  the  project  In 
1948  because  It  recognized  then  that  the 
park's  vital  water  supply  could  be  cut  off. 
However,  it  was  recognized  that  timely  re- 
leases of  water  from  the  project  could  be 
complementary  u)  the  park. 

As  the  project  progressed,  releases  were 
anything  but  timely,  and  the  National  Park 
Service  has  been  hard  pressed  to  preserve 
the  park  as  the  Congress  Intended.  If  the 
park  is  to  last  forever,  then  so  must  Its  water 
supply.  To  date,  long  range  efforts  to  ensure 
that  supply  have  been  thwarted. 

In  1962.  a  levee  was  constructed  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  across  the  Shark  River, 
the  principal  dralnageway  which  brings  water 
to  the  park  from  the  great  Everglades  region 
to  the  north.  The  fiow  was  blocked  and  no 
water  released  for  the  next  two  years,  and 
then  only  meager  amounts  until  1966.  when 
heavy  rainfall  outside  the  park  brought  re- 


lief. The  consequence  was  a  systematic  de- 
hydration. The  park  has  now  become  criti- 
cally dependent  on  releases  from  the  project 
for  Ite  water  supply,  and  can  not  survive  on 
the  rain  falling  within  its  boundaries.  It 
must  have  the  historic  pattern  of  inflow 
across  these  boundaries.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  supply  to  the  park  must  be  resolved. 
Water  shortages  have  destroyed  mvUtltudes 
of  fish  and  wildlife  and  encouraged  an  un- 
natural succession  of  vegetative  changes 
which  may  forever  alter  the  unique  ecology 
of  this  subtropical  park  Securing  an  assured 
supply  of  water  Is  the  single  most  critical 
element  in  meeting  the  intent  of  Congress 
when   it  authorized  the   park. 

Last  year  the  Corps  of  Engineers  completed 
a  new  study  to  improve  the  water  supply  lor 
the  park,  and  these  improvements  were  au- 
thorized by  Congress.  The  1968  report  indi- 
cates that  water  to  meet  the  park's  needs  will 
be  available  and  could  have  been  made  avail- 
able In  the  past  had  certain  operational 
practices  been  met. 

However,  the  evidence  is  clear  and  amply 
supported  by  the  report  (House  Doc.  369. 
90th  Congress,  Second  Session)  that  in  the 
future,  confilct  between  all  water  users  is 
inevitable. 

The  plan  acknowledges  that  by  the  year 
2.000  the  increased  growth  of  southern  Flor- 
ida largely  encouraged  by  this  project  will, 
in  effect,  use  the  park's  minimum  require- 
ment of  315.000  acre  feet  per  ye*r  as  a  pool 
from  which  all  further  growth  and  new 
water  demands  may  draw  upon. 

The  disastrous  consequence  is  Inevitable: 
the  park  will  be  destroyed  by  gradual  but 
positive  dehydration,  and  what  was  once  one 
of  the  wettest  places  in  the  world  will  be- 
come the  Death  Valley  of  Florida. 

Included  In  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  1968 
report  is  a  June  12.  1968  letter  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  the  Corps 
which  stated  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  could  not  recommend  the  Corps'  plan 
without  written  assurance  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  that  he  would  provide  the  water 
supplies  required  by  the  park  unaffected  by 
reductions  caused  by  future  demands  of 
urban  and  agrlculttiral  growth. 

In  his  reply  of  June  14,  1968.  Major  General 
F.  J.  Clark,  as  acting  Chief  of  Engineers, 
acknowledged  the  condition  required  for  De- 
partment of  Interior  approval  and  went  on 
to  say: 

"The  concept  expressed  in  the  report  and 
in  the  graphs  is  to  pro\'lde  a  supply  of  water 
to  the  Everglades  National  Park  that  will  not 
be  diminished  as  the  requirements  to  sup- 
port grovith  and  new  development  Increase. 
Accordlnglv,  under  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  the' Army,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  will 
insiire  the  project  is  regulated  to  deliver  the 
water  requirements  of  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  as  so  set  forth  in  the  report" 

The  1968  report  itself  Is  based  on  the  re- 
quirements of  the  water  users.  The  require- 
ments for  the  park  were  furnished  by  the 
National  Park  Service  and  were  used  in  the 
development  of  the  plan  of  modifications  of 
the  Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Con- 
trol project.  Justified  by  the  report.  And  the 
report  further  shows  that  had  the  plan  been 
in  operation  throughout  the  period  of  rain- 
fall record,  which  reaches  back  to  1930.  the 
water  supply  to  the  park  could  have  been 
provided  in  all  years  with  only  one  exception. 
Despite  this  exchange  of  correspondence, 
however,  aiid  the  apparent  agreement 
therem,  a  mutually  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment for  protecting  the  parks  water  supply 
from  future  demands  still  does  not  exist. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
Corps  has  the  power  to  regulate  the  project. 
The  original  1948  authorization  of  the  fiood 
control  project  specifies  that  the  project  will 
be  managed  in  accordance  with  House  Docu- 
ment 643.  which  statt3  that  the  works  may 
be  turned  over  to  the  responaible  local  in- 
terests for  operaUon  but  that  they  will  be 
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operated  "in  accordance  with  regrulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  .  .  ." 

Testimony  presented  before  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee's  informational  hearings 
on  Everglades  National  Park  matters  June  3 
and  June  11  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Department  o*  the  Interior  and  conservation 
organizations  makes  It  very  clear  that  the 
question  of  adequate  water  supply  for  the 
Everglades  National  Park  remains  unresolved 
notwithstanding  any  of  the  commitments 
which  have  been  made.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  opinion  by  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  on  this  matter  be 
included  in  the  hearing  record. 

Your  committee,  In  its  responsibilities  for 
programs  constructing  the  great  public  works 
of  this  country,  should  seek  to  bring  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  together  and  require  of  them  that 
they  bring  back  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
for  the  review  and  approval  of  this  commit- 
tee before  any  further  funds  are  expended  on 
the  Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood 
Control  Project. 

In  the  absence  of  such  an  agreement,  the 
expenditure  of  further  funds  adds  to  the 
confusion  and  conflict  In  the  .idmlnistratlon 
and  the  management  of  the  park  and  the 
flood  control  project. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  the  Federal  govern- 

-  mentjtas  expended  some  $170  million  on  this 

-  proJa«t.  We  are  being  asked  to  exp>end  nearly 
$160  million  more  in  years  to  come.  $9  mil- 
lion In  this  appropriation.  In  all,  we  will  be 
making  somewhat  more  than  three  million 
acre  feet  of  water  available  for  Florida  water 
tisers.  Including  the  park.  The  park  requires 
from  the  project  but  a  small  fraction  of  that 
total  amount,  far  less  proportionally  than 
the  amount  of  Federal  investment.  There 
seems  to  be  little  purpose  in  spending  mil- 
lions to  acquire  and  protect  the  park  and 
even  more  millions  to  develop  the  water 
project,  a  principal  purpose  of  which  is  to 
provide  the  park  with  water,  without  requir- 
ing a  satisfactory  arrangement  for  supplying 
the  park  with  waters  now  and  in  the  future. 

Therefore.  I  propose  that  language  be 
added  to  the  appropriation  bill  or  to  the  com- 
mittee report  which  states  that:  "No  part  of 
the  proposed  $9  million  appropriation  for 
the  Centril  and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Con- 
trol Project  shall  be  expended  until  the  ap- 
propriations committees  have  been  advised 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
SecretaiTT  of  the  Army  have  made  a  mutu- 
ally satisfactory  arrangement  to  provide 
water  to  the  Everglades  National  Park." 

I  would  like  to  add  that  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  Senator  Jackson,  Chairman  of 
the  Interior  Committee,  and  w^ith  whom  I 
have  co-chaired  the  Everglades  informational 
hearings,  will  be  submitting  a  letter  shortly 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  for  the 
hearing  record  supporting  my  general  posi- 
tion in  this  matter. 

I  very  much  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  appear  before  the  committee  to  propose 
this  language  and  discuss  this  matter  with 
you. 

July  21,  1969. 
Dr.  Lee  DuBridce, 

Executive  Secretary,  Environmental  Quality 
Council,  Office  of  the  President,  The 
White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Dk.  DuBRmcE:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a 
letter  and  a  memorandum  I  have  sent  to  all 
members  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works  regarding  the  wa- 
ter supply  difficulties  faced  by  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park. 

Since  1948,  the  federal  government  has 
spent  $170  million  on  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
Southern  and  Central  Florida  Flood  Control 
Project.  Prom  the  beginning,  Congress  and 
conservationists  have  supported  the  project 
on  the  assumption  that  it  would  provide  the 
park  an  adequate  or  even  enhanced  water 
supply. 


And  last  year,  as  the  enclosed  material  In- 
dicates, the  Corps  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  worked  out  a  formula  for  water 
supply  to  the  park  to  which  the  Corps  agreed 
in  writing.  The  formula  would  assure  that 
new  water  users  would  not  be  brought  Into 
the  picture  on  the  assumption  that  they 
could  take  water  from  the  park's  supply. 

Now,  however,  the  Corps  is  refusing  to  im- 
plement the  agreement,  and  Instead,  is  taking 
the  position  that  It  should  wait  until  a 
squeeze  is  on  from  new  water  demands  before 
it  takes  action.  By  then,  it  will  be  too  late. 
As  we  pointed  out  at  -a  recent  Congressional 
hearing,  the  practicalities  will  be  that  with- 
out the  adoption  of  effective  regulations  now, 
people  will  come  first,  agriculture  will  come 
secctfid,  and  the  park  will  come  last  in  any 
crunch  on  water  supply. 

As  the  enclosures  indicate,  I  have  asked 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to  re- 
quire that  before  any  further  funds  are  ex- 
pended for  the  Corps  project,  the  Corps  and 
Interior  mvist  reach  mutually  satisfactory 
arrangement  on  water  supply  to  the  park. 
Senator  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  has  also  written  the  subcom- 
mittee members  in  support  of  this  position. 
However,  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  com- 
mittee will  require  such  action. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  park's  water  sup- 
ply Is  a  problem  that  is  uniquely  subject  to 
settlement  by  the  President's  Environmental 
Quality  Council.  It  is  a  classic  case  of  the 
lack  of  coordination  and  cooperation  be- 
tween federal  agencies  which  has  contrib- 
uted to  one  environmental  disaster  after  the 
other.  Yet  as  last  year's  agreement  between 
Interior  and  the  Corps  demonstrated,  a 
proper  water  management  plan  can  be  ar- 
ranged, and  it  can  be  implemented  admin- 
istratively. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Council  could  solve 
this  matter  very  readily  by  using  its  author- 
ities and  responsibilities  for  interdepartmen- 
tal coordination  to  bring  the  Corps  and  In- 
terior together  to  get  agreement  on  water 
supply  plan  that  will  protect  the  park  and 
to  assure  that  the  plan  is  implemented. 

In  this  regard,  I  was  pleased  to  see  that 
in  the  May  29  press  conference  announcing 
the  establishment  of  the  Council,  you  took 
note  of  the  President's  deep  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  the  Everglades.  You  also 
noted  that  through  the  Council,  necessary 
action  could  be  taken  at  the  top  levels  of 
government  to  resolve  the  tough  environ- 
mental problems  that  come  up. 

Everglades  is  just  such  a  problem.  It  is  a 
test  of  whether  or  not  we  are  really  com- 
mitted in  this  country  to  protecting  our  en- 
vironment. And  I  am  convinced  that  if  we 
don't  act  now,  we  are  going  to  allow  the 
destruction  of  the  park. 

I  urge  the  Council  to  take  the  leaderslup 
in  Uiis  important  matter,  and  I  would  be 
happy  to  be  of  any  assistance  that  I  can. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Gaylord  NELso^f, 
U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Department  op  the  Interior. 
Office  of  the  SoLicrroR, 

Washington,  D.C,  October  8. 1968. 
To  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
From  Solicitor. 

Subject.  Authority  and  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  deliver  water 
to  the  Everglades  National  Park. 
In  the  course  of  negotiations  between  this 
Department  and  the  Department  of  the  Army 
regarding  the  delivery  of  water  to  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  from  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  Central  and  Southern  Florida 
Flood  Control  Project,  the  Department  of 
the  Army  has  asserted  that  although  it  rec- 
ognizes the  desirability  of  delivering  water 
from  the  project  to  the  park,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  must,  as  a  matter  of  law,  obtain 
the  concurrence  of  the  State  of  Florida  In 
promulgating  any  regulations  which  would 
accomplish  this  objective. 


In  view  of  this  position  and  the  frequent 
droughts  which  have  plagued  the  park,  you 
have  requested  my  opinion  on  the  following 
question : 

"Does  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  have 
authority  to  issue,  unilaterally,  regulations 
for  the  delivery  of  project  water  to  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park?" 

At  the  threshold  St  is  necessary  to  review 
the  establishment  of  the  park,  the  water 
problems  affecting  the  park,  and  the  au- 
thorization and  modification  of  the  Central 
and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Control  Project. 

In  1934  Congress  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Everglades  National  Park  by  the 
act  of  May  30,  1934.  48  Stat.  816.  as  amended. 
16  U.S.C.  410  (1964),  in  order  to  preserve  a 
variety  of  subtropical  ecosystems  found  no- 
where else  in  the  world.  On  October  22,  1934. 
President  Roosevelt,  by  Executive  Order  6883. 
withdrew  from  settlement,  location,  sale  or 
entry  all  unappropriated  and  unreserved 
public  lands  within  the  established  park 
boundary.  The  park  was  formally  opened  on 
June  20.  1947.  ( 12  F.R  4189) . 

Under  natural  conditions,  which  predated 
the  establishment  of  the  park,  water  flowed 
into  the  park  area  from  a  hydrologlc  draln- 
ageway  beginning  in  the  Klsslmmee  River 
Basin  100  miles  north  of  Lake  Okeechobee, 
through  the  lake  into  the  broad  expanse  of 
everglades  south  of  the  lake.  Earliest  efforts 
at  drainage  began  In  the  1880's,  but  were 
largely  ineffective.  Tlie  major  works  began 
after  1907  by  the  Everglades  Drainage  Dis- 
trict. In  the  early  1920's  dikes  were  con- 
structed along  portions  of  the  southerly  shore 
of  Lake  Okeechobee.  These  developments, 
which  are  more  fully  summarized  in  House 
Document  No.  643,  80th  Congress,  2nd  Ses- 
sion, interfered,  in  only  a  limited  respect, 
with  the  water  supply  of  the  park  area. 

The  Increased  drainage  works,  however,  af- 
fected normal  flow  conditions  and  increased 
flood  hazards.  Occasionally,  flood  waters 
caused  severe  damage  to  local  communities. 
To  alleviate  flood  damage  and  conserve  water 
for  other  uses  Congress,  In  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1948,  62  Stat.  1175,  authorized  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct  the  Central 
and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Control  Project, 
in  accordance  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
comprehensive  plan  presented  to  Congress  in 
House  Document  643,  supra. 

In  the  initial  authorization  of  the  project 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  represented  to  Con- 
gress In  House  Document  643  that  water 
would  be  released  from  project  storage  facili- 
ties to  assist  in  restoring  and  maintaining 
natural  conditions  within  the  park  by  re- 
ducing damage  due  to  drought.  H.R.  Doc.  643. 
supra.,  pp.  4,  35.  56.  House  Document  643 
also  stated : 

"In  dry  periods  it  would  be  possible,  be- 
cause Of  the  proposed  conservation  areas,  to 
release  water  into  the  park  area  which  would 
assist  In  reducing  fires  and  other  damages 
I  sic  I  which  accompany  periods  of  drought 
In  brief,  it  Is  believed  that  this  comprehen- 
sive water-control  plan  and  the  national  park 
plan  are  complementary  features  of  Federal 
activity  necessary  to  restore  and  preserve  the 
unique  Everglades  region."    (Ibid.,  p.  56.) 

The  concern  of  this  Department  was  never 
a  question  of  too  mtich  water  for  the  park, 
but  rather  an  assurance  that  there  shall  not 
be  too  little  water.  Ibid.,  p.  vl. 

Recent  events  ha\'e  proven  this  concern  of 
the  Department  to  be  well  Justified.  The 
construction  and  operation  of  the  project 
facilities  have  had  a  detrimental  impact 
upon  the  Everglades  National  Park.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  the  authorized  project  facili- 
ties Interfere  with  the  natural  flow  of  water 
into  the  park  can  be  readily  observed  from 
the  ottached  map  of  the  project.  The  project 
intercepts  and  retains  almost  all  of  the  water 
which  once  flowed  Into  the  park  from  the 
north.  As  a  result,  the  park  has  become 
directly  dependent  upon  the  project  for  Its 
water  supply. 

On  many  occasions  the  project  has  been 
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operated  In  such  a  manner  that  surplus 
project  water  was  wasted  to  the  ocean,  even 
though  there  was  a  critical  need  for  the 
water  in  the  park.  In  addition,  the  project 
lias  been  operated  so  that  other  water  de- 
mands were  given  a  priority  over  the  Fed- 
eral water  needs  of  the  park.  In  summary, 
the  survival  of  the  ecosystems,  which  were 
intended  to  be  preserved  by  Congress  by 
the  establishment  of  the  park,  are  today 
dependent  upon  the  park  receiving  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  fresh  water  from  project 
^.torage  and  distribution  facilities. 

In  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  proj- 
ect has  been  operated,  serious  water  short- 
ages which  plagued  the  park  in  the  1960'6 
and  their  devastating  effect  on  the  park 
ecology.  Congress  directed  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  restudv  the  project  for  the  purpose 
of  modifvlng  the  project  and  its  operation. 
(See  attached  resolutions  of  House  and  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Commission).  The  1968 
modification  of  the  project  was  intended  to 
resolve,  among  other  things,  the  delivery 
of  sufficient  water  to  the  park. 

As  a  result  of  the  restudy  of  this  project 
and  its  operation,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
proposed  lo  reauthorize  the  project  and 
modify  its  operation.  This  modification, 
which  is  presented  in  House  Document  369, 
90th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  restates  the  fact 
that  the  supply  of  water  to  the  park  is  a 
project  purpose  and  commits  the  Secretary 
of  the  Armv  to  regulate  the  project  in  a 
manner  so  as  to  provide  315.000  acre-feet  of 
water  annually  to  the  park  in  accordance 
with  a  monthly  distribution  schedule.  (See 
paragraphs  67,"  105,  127(b)  of  the  District 
Engineer  Report,  H.R.  Doc.  369). 

Tlie  District  Engineer's  Report,  however, 
went  on  to  sav : 

•b  Project  purposes.— The  specific  pur- 
poses that  are  to  be  served  by  the  works  of 
the  authorized  project  plus  those  of  the  plan 
here  recommended  are  summarized  as 
follows : 


"(4)  Use  a  svstem-sharlng  concept  of 
meeting  any  unsatisfied  water  demands  in 
the  area  from  the  Lake  Okeechobee  water 
•service  area.  •  •  *  In  extremely  dry  periods, 
when  all  demands  outlined  above  could  not 
be  met,  the  water  available  would  be  shared 
in  order  to  meet  the  purpose  of  the  project 
to  the  extent  possible.  (Section  127(b)(4) 
of    the    District   Engineers    Rept.    H.R.    Doc. 

No.  369 ) . 

■•(5)    •    •    •   In  addition,  a  supply  of  water 
for  present  and  projected  other  water  uses  to 
permit  continuing  urban,  agricultural,  and 
other  development   is   also  recognized   as  a 
project  purpose."   {Ibid.,  section  127(b)(0)  ). 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  took  ex- 
ception to  sharing  water  shortages  with  new 
water  users  resulting  from  increasing  urban, 
agricultural  and  other  water  uses.  This  De- 
partment was  of  the  opinion  that  the  total 
project  must  be  operated  to  assure  that  the 
minimum  water  requirement  of  315,000  acre- 
feet  for  the  park  would  not  be  diminished  by 
the    new    developments    which    may    occur 
within  the  project  area.  To  require  the  park 
to  share  water  with  these  new  developments 
would  result  In  the  park  sharing  water  with 
an    ever    increasing    nvimber    of    new    water 
users.   The   consequence    of    this   course   of 
action  could  only  l>e  the  eventual  loss  of  the 
park   and   its   unique    water-based   ecology. 
In  commenting  on  the  project,  as  proposed 
by  the  District  Engineer  in  House  Document 
369    .\sslstant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Cain 
stated  by  letter  of  June  12  (copy  attached), 
to  the  Chief  of  Engineers: 

••.  .  .  but  there  does  remain,  however,  a 
major  deficiency  in  the  report  in  that  it 
falls  to  clearly  and  unequivocally  establish 
that  the  basic  water  supply  to  the  park  will 
be  unaffected  by  reduction  caused  by  fu- 
ture demands  of  urban  and  agricultural 
growth.  As  we  noted  above,  the  basic  sup- 
ply to  the  park  must  not  be  diminished  if 


this  park  is  to  survive.  We,  therefore,  can- 
not recommend  the  plans  without  the  writ- 
ten assurance  bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
that  he  will  provide  the  water  supphes  as 
set  forth  in  the  report,  undiminished  by  new 
incursions."  ,     , 

By  letter  of  June  14.  1968.  the  Acting 
Chief  of  Engineers  acceded  to  the  requests 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  cor- 
rected the  deficiencies  by  providing  the  re- 
auested  assurance.  (Copy  attached).  This 
Utter  stated  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
would  assure  that  the  project  is  regulated  so 
as  to  provide  the  water  requirements  of  the 
nark  and  that  these  water  requirements 
would  not  be  diminished  as  the  "q^i^^^^f,"^^^ 
to  support  new  developments  or  water  uses 

'"The  exchange  of  correspondence  also  ac- 
companied and  became  a  part  of  the  report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  congress  as  House  Document  369 
The  understanding  reflected  by  this  ex 
change  of  correspondence  was  reconfirmed 
bv  representatives  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Armv  in  a  meeting  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  (See  attached  copy  of  July 
24  1968  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Inteifor  to  Special  Assistant  to  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Civil  Ftmctlon) ) .  ,„„„„.rt 

This  correspondence,  in  my  ^''ew.  removed 
any  doubt  as  to  operation  of  the  Pjo^^"  '^ 
water  short  years.  The  ^"^f"f  ^,  °f,,^^', 
Acting  Chief  of  Engineers  t^^^e  Assistant 
Secretarv  constitutes  a  modification  of  the 
Recommendations  of  the  District  EngU^eer^ 

under  the  provisions  of  t^e  Flood  Contro 
Act  of  1968.  supra.,  the  report  of  the  Chiei 
of     Engineers,    Including    the    exchange    of 
correspondence,    was    incorporated    Into    the 
Coneressional   authorization  of   the  project. 
?h^  act   as  did  the  1948  Flood  Control  Act, 
directs  that  the  project  be  P^of  ^"^f  .'^^  ^^l 
cordance   with  the  plans  contained   in  the 
reports  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  sub- 
set to  the  conditions  set  f°"h  therein,  (^e 
section  203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968. 
82  Stat.  731,  739) .  The  specific  section  of  the 
1968  act  modifying  the  project  P'"°^''°^'.  ^^„ 
•The  project  for  the  Central  and  Southern 
Florida  authorized,  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  June  30,  1948,  Is  further  modified  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief    of    Engineers    in    Senate    Document 
Numbered    101,   Ninetieth    Congress,    at   an 
estimated    cost    of    S8,072.000     [this    is      he 
Martin  County  plan  1.  and  In  accordance  with 
House   Document   Numbered    369.^  Ni|i«ieth 
Congress  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $58,182,000. 

*^It  follows  that  the  project  modification  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968  requires  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Army  to  manage  the  project 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  water  require- 
raents  of  the  Everglades  National  Park  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  water  requirements 
of  the  park  are  not  subjected  to  reduction  a^ 
the  water  demands  to  support  new  growth 
and  developments  within  the  project  in- 
crease. Anv  other  type  of  operation  would  be 
a  departure  from  the  scope  of  the  project 
as  now  authorized. 

What  may  have  been  the  rights  of  the  park 
vls-a-vls  other  water  users  under  the  original 
authorization,  the  project  was  modified  by 
the  Congress  in  1968.  with  the  result  that  the 
park  shares  water  only  with  present  water 
users,  but  has  a  priority  over  new  users. 

Against  this  background,  I  now  turn  to  the 
question  presented. 

Initially.  It  seems  obvious  that  by  making 
provlslon'for  the  water  supply  of  the  park  as 
a  project  purpose  and  that  purpose  being 
superior  to  other  uses  subsequently  arising,  it 
follows  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  pos- 
sesses the  necessary  authority  to  operate  the 
project  or  to  direct  its  operation  to  accom- 
plish that  objective  without  resort  to  ap- 
proval of  the  State  of  Florida.  It  Is  funda- 
mental constitutional  law  under  the 
supremacy   clause  of   the  Constitution  that 


the  various  states  may  not  interfere  with 
or  regulate  an  authorized  Federal  activity. 
US  Const  ,  art.  VI.  clause  2;  McCvlloch  v. 
Maryland,  4  'Wheat  316  (1819i;  Ohio  v. 
Thomas.  173  U.S.  276  (1899):  Johnson  v. 
Maryland.  245  U.S.  51  (1920)  Arizona  v. 
California.  283  U.S.  423  (1931);  Mayo  v. 
United  States,  319  U.S.  441  (1943);  Federal 
Power   Commission   v.   Oregon,   349   U.S.   435 

(1956). 

Moreover,  far  from  Imposing  a  require- 
ment that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  secure 
the  consent  of  the  State  of  Florida  to  his 
operating  regulations,  the  Congress  has.  In 
fact,  imposed  the  opposite  requirement  That 
Is  to  say.  the  Congress  has  made  It  a  condi- 
tion of  the  project  that  the  State  or  any  local 
authorities  Involved  give  assurances  that 
they  would  comply  with  the  Army's  operating 
regulations. 

The  Congressional  authorization  of  the 
Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Control 
Project  m  1948  and  the  modification  of  the 
project  m  1968  are  expressly  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3  of  the  act  of  June  22. 
1936  49  Stat.  1571,  as  amended,  33  U.S.C. 
701(0(1964).  |See  section  201  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1968.  82  Stat.  731,  7391.  Sec- 
tion 3  provides,  inter  aha.  that  no  money 
•shall  be  expended  on  the  construction  of 
any  project  until  States,  political  subdivi- 
sions thereof,  or  other  responsible  local  agen- 
cies have  given  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretarv  of  the  Army  that  they  will 
(C)  maintain  and  operate  all  the  works  after 
completion  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army." 

Nothing  in  the  legislative  history  of  the 
1936  act.  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968  or 
House  Documents  643  and  369  supports  a 
contrarv  conclusion.  |See  H  Repts.  1223. 
2918.  S.'Rept.  1963,  74th  Cong.  2nd  Sess.,  and 
H.  Rept.  1709,  90th  Congress.  2nd  Sess..  132] . 
The  plain  language  of  these  acts  supports  the 
regulatory  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  recognition  of  this 
requirement  of  the  Federal  law.  Florida  has 
enacted  legislation  which  empowers  local 
flood  control  districts  to  cooperate  \^^th  the 
United  States  and  furnish  the  assurances 
concerning  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
project  works  after  completion.  Fla.  Stat. 
Ann.  section  378.07  ( I960) . 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  power  of 
Congress  to  authorize  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  construct,  operate  and  regulate  a  project 
of  this  type  In  accordance  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  Congressional  authorization 
and  of  the  administering  agency.  Tills  power 
stems  from  its  authority  under  both  the  com- 
merce and  general  welfare  clauses  of  the  Con- 
stitution. U.S.  Const,  art.  I,  section  8.  clauses 
1  and  3;  Iianhoe  Irr.  Dist.  v.  McCraken.  357 
US  275  (1958):  United  States  v.  Gerlach 
Livestock  Co..  339  U.S.  725  (1950):  United 
States  V.  commodore  Park  Inc.,  324  U.S.  386 
(1945);   Oklahoma  v.  Atkinso-n,  313  U.S.  508 

(1941). 

In  conclusion.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  not  only  has  the  stat- 
utory authority  but  also  a  Congressional 
mandate  to  issue,  unilaterally,  regulations 
for  the  deliverv  of  project  water  to  the  park, 
and  that  the  regulations  must  grant  the 
park  a  priority  over  all  future  uses  of  water 
wnthln  the  project  area. 

Edward  WaNBERC. 

Solicitor. 


OVERSEAS    PRIVATE   INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  will  begin 
the  markup  of  the  foreign  aid  biU  of 
1969  in  the  near  futuie.  The  Senate  will 
then  vote  on  this  legislation. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  to  not€  that 
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the  prestlgloiu  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  in  Its  September  1969  na- 
tional policy  statement  entitled  "Assist- 
ing Development  In  Low-Income  Coun- 
tries: Priorities  for  UB.  Government 
Policy"  has  st'ongly  endorsed  the  estab- 
lishment of  "a  new  Oovemment  corpo- 
ration to  take  over  the  private  investment 
guarantee  and  prwnotlon  activities,  and 
limited  lending  authority,  now  lodged  In 
AID'S  OfiBce  of  Private  Resources."  This 
is  the  major  innovative  object  of  the  new 
foreign  aid  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  rec- 
ommendation of  the  council  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proposal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Reorganization  Proposal 
A  proposal  has  recently  been  made  by  the 
Administration  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  government  corporation  to  take  over  the 
private  Investment  guarantee  and  promotion 
activities,  and  limited  lending  authority,  now 
lodged  In  AID'S  Office  of  Private  Resources. 
Finance  for  the  corporation  could  Initially 
come  from  three  sources :  repayments  of  prln- 
olpal  axHl  Interest  from  prior  AID  loans  to 
pjlvata  borrowers  and  Industrial  development 
banks;  fee  incomes  from  present  Investment 
guarantee  programs;  and  local  currencies  ear- 
marked under  the  Cooley  Fund  provisions  of 
Public  Law  480. 

We  see  a  number  of  advantages  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  corporation  that  would  pro- 
vide freedom  from  annual  budgetary  Limita- 
tions: greater  flexibility  ^n  handling  person- 
nel and  making  contracts;  and  freedom  from 
many  of  the  restrictive  provisions  now  ap- 
plicable to  AID'S  use  of  public  funds.  In  ad- 
dition, the  creation  of  a  specialized  institu- 
tion might  well  have  a  favorable  impact  in 
stimulating  Increased  Interest  in  opportu- 
nities for  new  U.S.  private  investment  in  the 
low-income  countries. 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  gov- 
ernment corporation  that  would  absorb  the 
present  functions  of  AID  in  guaranteeing  and 
otherwise  promoting  private  foreign  invest- 
ment. In  any  such  corporation  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  U.S.  aid  agency  should  have  a 
sufficiently  strong  voice  to  Insure  that  its 
operations  are  fully  consistent  with  the  over- 
all program  of  U.S.  assistance  to  developing 
countries.  After  the  new  organization  has  had 
some  experience,  it  might  be  desirable  to  ex- 
pand its  activities. 


ALASKA   AT   THE   CROSSROADS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy >  spoke  to  the 
Press  Club  at  Anchorage,  Alaska.  He  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  problems  and 
prospects  of  my  State  at  a  time  when 
solutions  to  the  problems  are  possible 
and  prospects  for  the  future  never 
brighter. 

Senator  Percy  has  made  a  series  of 
suggestions  which  deserve  review  and 
serious  consideration. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Al.\ska  at  thb  Crossroads 
That  Alaska  may  soon  advance  from  an 
Impoverished  stepchild,  heavily  dependent 
upon  Federal  sulMidies,  to  a  new-found  sta- 
tus as  an  affluent  member  of  the  Union  is  to 
me  both  an  exhUaratlng  and  sobering  pros- 
pect. 


You  hav«  loog  had  your  ample  share  of 
superlatives :  hlgrhest  mountain,  longeet 
coafltllne,  blggeat  game,  longest  and  shortest 
days—but  moet  of  these  are  not  bankable. 

That  is  why  It  is  exhilarating  to  be  with 
you  to  discuss  some  of  the  Issues  and  some 
of  the  problems  and  some  of  the  opportuni- 
ties facing  Alaska  at  this  moment — just  three 
days  before  the  very  bankable  North  Slope 
oil  lease  sale — a  sale  that  may  revolutionise 
life,  for  better  or  worse,  within  the  largest 
state  in  the  Union  with  the  smallest  p>opu- 
latlon. 

It  la  also  a  sobering  prosjject  because  mis- 
takes arising  from  the  current  mineral  de- 
velopment In  the  delicate  environment  of  the 
Arctic  will  undoubtedly  be  visited  up>on  gen- 
erations to  come.  In  the  process  of  the  Im- 
pending and.  in  my  Judgment,  irreversible 
Alaskan  development,  every  American  has  the 
right  to  expect  that  Alaskans  will  summon 
the  wisdom  and  courage  to  accommodate 
progress  without  destroying  those  special 
qualities  and  flavors  that  have  long  made 
Alaska  a  unique  place  on  eartli. 

Headlong  and  heedless  development  of  the 
tundra  can  severely  damage,  if  not  altogether 
destroy,  Alaska's  wilderness — a  priceless 
heritage  of  nature  that  belongs  not  only  to 
Ala.skans  but  to  all  Americans. 

You  are  all  too  famUlar  with  past  mistakes, 
in  this  state  and  elsewhere,  for  me  to  dwell 
any  further  upon  them  here.  Prom  the  van- 
tage point  of  a  former  businessman  and  a 
United  States  Senator  normally  working 
thousands  of  miles  away,  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  nation  able  to  land  men  on  the  moon  with- 
in a  decade  of  making  the  decision  to  do  so 
can  find  a  way  to  develop  the  Arctic  with  a 
minimum  of  environmental  disturbance. 

The  success  of  the  moon  landing  was  due 
In  large  measure  to  the  cooperation  of  indus- 
try and  government  in  building  the  hard- 
ware and  training  the  men  who  performed 
this  historic  mission.  Such  cooperation  be- 
tween the  private  and  public  sectors  will  be 
equally  necessary  in  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  the  oil  treasure  that  lies  buried 
beneath  the  Alaskan  permafrost. 

I  would  propose  that,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
a  generous  fraction  of  the  proceeds  from 
this  oil  lease  sale  and  subsequent  sales  should 
be  earmarked  for  essentially  conservation 
measures  that  are  directly  related  to  devel- 
opment. 

It  is  not  too  late.  The  Alaskan  wilderness 
sprawlB  across  586.000  square  miles — 20  per 
cent  of  the  area  of  the  rest  of  the  United 
States.  Some  of  it  is  barren,  yet  much  of  it 
reflects  nature  at  her  most  beautiful. 

There  are  still  two  square  miles  of  land  for 
each  of  your  people.  It  is  still  possible  to  walk 
500  miles  in  a  straight  line  without  meeting 
a  fence  or  a  road  or  an  airstrip — or  a  man. 

In  preserving  the  beauty  of  the  land  while 
tapping  her  vast  wealth,  Alaskans  should 
muster  both  the  financial  resources  and 
imaginative  leadership  necessary  to  protect 
the  Arctic  ecology  from  permanent  harm.  For 
it  U  in  Alaska  that  American  expertise  on  the 
Arctic  must  be  developed,  that  a  body  of 
knowledge  must  be  concentrated  and  that 
existing  data  must  be  sifted,  tested  and  dis- 
seminated. 

For  years,  the  nation  as  a  whole  has  vir- 
tually Ignored  Arctic  science,  Arctic  resources 
and  the  indigenous  Natives  of  the  North.  The 
stunning  discovery  of  Arctic  oil  should  serve 
to  provide  a  national  focus  on  other  pressing 
economic  and  social  values  of  this  truly  new 
national  frontier.  Meaningful  development 
will  be  retarded  so  long  as  Alaska  and  the  rest 
of  us  leave  unfinished  the  problem  of  making 
a  group  of  underprivileged  Americans — the 
Alaskan  Native — full-fledged  members  of  our 
society.  The  result  of  this  general  neglect  is 
acute  poverty  among  most  of  the  native 
Eskimos.  Indians  and  Aleuts  living  in  your 
potentially  wealthy  land. 

As  your  able  Governor,  Keiih  Miller,  told 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  last  May,  the  average  life  span  of  the 


Alaskan  Katlve  la  sUghtly  more  than  34  years. 
They  depend  on  the  land  for  their  very 
existence;  If  the  hunting  or  flahlng  season  is 
a  po<M-  one,  then  many  are  near  starvation. 
I  am  told  that  the  sanitary  conditions  in  the 
villages  are  deplorable.  Sewage  facilities  and 
drinking  water  are  usually  linked  to  a  com- 
mon polluted  source.  Consequently,  the 
Alaskan  Native  death  rate  is  three  times 
higher  than  that  of  White  Alaska.  The  death 
rate  for  Influenza  and  pneumonia  is  10  times 
that  of  white  Alaskans  while  the  suicide  rate 
is  double  that  of  white  Alaskans.  This  is  one 
major  reason  why  we  in  the  Congress  have 
set  ourselves  a  high  goal  for  the  immediate 
future:  to  enact  a  legislative  solution  to  the 
long-standing  Native  claims  dispute. 

When  the  United  States  acquired  title  to 
Alaska  from  Russia  more  than  100  years  ago, 
we  also  acquired  certain  moral  responsi- 
bilities along  with  our  legal  ones. 

What  is  needed  is  a  fair,  honorable  and 
generous  settlement  of  the  Native  claims 
that  will  enable  the  Native  population  to 
catch  up  with  the  national  standard  and  that 
will  lay  the  groundwork  for  orderly  develop- 
ment of  Alaska's  riches.  As  you  know,  last 
April  Senator  Jackson  of  Washington  intro- 
duced S  1830  which  is  cosponsored  by  your 
two  Alaskan  Senators,  Ted  Stevens  and  Mike 
Gravel.  The  legislative  settlement  envisioned 
in  this  package  encompasses  cash,  land  and  a 
share  in  future  oil  revenues. 

Since  this  bill  was  introduced.  Interior 
Secretary  Hickel  has  proposed  that  the  Na- 
tives of  Alaska  receive  46,000  acres — twice  as 
much  as  originally  proposed — as  well  as  a 
fixed  sum  of  $500  million  to  be  appropriated 
by  the  Treasury  over  20  years.  Moreover,  Sec- 
retary Hickel  further  recommended  that  the 
land  rights  include  mineral  deposits  below 
the  surface,  although  his  proposal  does  not 
include  revenue  sharing  from  the  oil  dis- 
covery. 

For  102  years,  the  Congress  has  been 
promising  to  enact  a  settlement  of  these 
claims  and  end  a  situation  under  which  more 
than  40,000  people,  most  of  them  quite  i>oor, 
live  on  land  to  which  they  have  no  legal  title. 

I  wish  I  could  assure  you  today  that  the 
present  Congress  will  once  and  for  all  dispose 
of  this  issue  equitably.  But  in  all  honesty,  I 
can  only  report  that  the  $500  million  mone- 
tary settlement  proposed  by  Secretary  Hickel, 
plus  the  land  settlement  that  Is  envisioned, 
has  a  fine  chance  of  passing  in  the  Senate 
this  year  but  only  a  fair  one  of  passing  in 
the  House.  It  is  simply  too  difficult  to  predict 
ahead  what  the  House  may  do  next  year  If 
the  issue  remains  unsettled. 

You  may  be  sure  that  In  the  months  to 
come  I  will  be  working  closely  with  Alaska's 
representatives — particularly  with  your  able 
and  dlstlng^shed  senior  Senator,  Ted 
Stevens,  in  trying  to  achieve  an  equitable 
solution  to  the  Native  Land's  Issue. 

Larry  Panning,  your  colleague  and  my 
good  friend  for  so  many  years,  pointed  cut 
in  a  recent  letter  to  me  that  Alaska  has  long 
been  regarded  as  a  colony,  rather  than  a 
state,  largely  because  Its  economic  develop- 
ment has  been  basically  exploitative  rather 
than  productive  in  terms  of  Jobs  for  Alas- 
kans— Natives   and   non -Natives   alike. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  annual  Jobless 
rate  in  Alaska  is  9.1  percent  of  the  work 
force  during  the  summer  months  and  above 
12  percent  during  the  sun-short  fall  and 
winter  months.  This  is  about  three  times 
the  national  average. 

The  rural  areas  of  Alaska,  with  chronic  un- 
employment rates  of  80  to  100  percent  are 
not  even  Included  in  these  compilations. 
Some  12,000  Alaskan  natives  are  not  even  at- 
tached to  the  work  force.  Thus,  the  true 
picture  of  the  annual  seasonally  adjusted 
Jobless  rate  in  Alaska  is  about  25  percent. 
During  the  fall  and  winter  months  this  rate 
doubles  for  Alaska's  native  poptUation. 

The  harshness  of  these  unemployment  sta- 
tistics is  underscored  by  the  fact  that  living 
costs  in  Anchorage  average  25  percent  more 
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than  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  which  itself  is 
considerably  higher  than  the  national  aver- 
age It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  development  will 
dampen,  rather  than  feed,  the  current  Alas- 
Kan  inflation. 

I  agree  with  Ted  Stevens  when  he  em- 
phatically savs  that  Alaskans  must  be  trained 
and  prepared  to  take  the  majority  of  the 
newly  available  jobs  in  the  booming  oil  fields. 

.'Vnd  I  agree  with  your  former  great  Gov- 
ernor, Walter  Hickel,  when  he  says  that  the 
Jones  Act  must  be  amended  so  that  coastal 
(erries  like  your  own  $7  million  Wickersham 
may  sail  unimpeded  directly  to  the  U.S.  main- 
land. 

All  these  steps  will  make  development  of 
Alaska  not  only  proceed  more  quickly  but, 
what  is  perhaps  more  important  in  the  long 
run,  provide  for  a  great  deal  of  stability  as 
well. 

For  a  long  time,  Alaska  has  always  been  on 
the  threshold  of  something  big.  Well,  now 
something  big  is  really  happening  in  Just 
three  days. 

I  am  certain  that  your  vision,  spurred  by 
this  breakthrough,  will  spur  to  your  often 
hostile  latitudes  the  kind  of  Industry,  Jobs 
.ind  people  that  will  insure  your  progress  and 
development  and  will  go  far  toward  elimi- 
nating poverty  in  your  midst. 

With  a  determined  and  coordinated  eflfort, 
I  know  you  can  svicceed. 


be  cold,  ckllous  and  cash -oriented.  These 
good  nursing  homes  constitute  maybe  5  per- 
cent of  the  25.000  which  exist  today.  But 
there's  no  reason  why  they  couldnt  total 
95  percent,  provided  they  regarded  their  resi- 
dents basically  as  people  to  care  for  rather 
than    ■bodies'" to  make  money  from. 

■We  want  our  elderly  residents  to  live  out 
their  lives  as  independently  and  happily  as 
possible."  That's  the  policy  enunciated  by 
Mother  Bernadette,  tlie  administrator  of  St. 
Joseph's  Manor  in  Trumbull.  Conn  .  and  it's 
the  philosophy  that  motivates  the  better 
nvirsing  homes  throughout  the  land,  most  of 
which  are  affiliated  with  religious  or  philan- 
thropic groups. 


\  LOOK  AT  THE  BRIGHT  SIDE  OF 
THE  NURSING  HOME  PICTURE 

Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Long-Term 
Care  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
I  have  become  increasingly  concerned 
with  reports  on  the  poor  quality  of  care 
received  in  nursing  homes  across  the 
counti-y. 

These  reports  describe  the  outrageous 
treatment  of  elderly  patients  who  must 
reside  in  these  facilities.  Tlie  complaints 
range  all  the  way  from  misuse  of  pa- 
tients' funds  to  outright  neglect. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  accounts  such  as 
these  presents  a  discouraging  overall 
picture  of  conditions  in  nursing  iiomes 
when  there  are  many  excellent  facilities 
that  offer  the  finest  care,  along  with  very 
innovative  and  therapeutic  programs. 

An  article  entitled  "Nursing  Homes  for 
People.  Not  Profit,"  written  by  Sid  Ross 
and  Herbert  Kupferberg,  and  published 
in  the  September  14  issue  of  Parade,  pre- 
sents the  other  side  of  the  picture,  and 
describes  some  nursing  homes  that  are 
offering  the  kind  of  care  that  should  be 
provided  in  all  such  facilities.  The  au- 
thors sound  a  positive  note,  and  they 
•sliould  be  heard. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Nursing  Homes  for  Pt:ople,  Not  Profit 

(By  Sid  Ross  and  Herbert  Kupferberg) 
Are  there  any  good  nursing  homes  in  the 
U.S.?  It's  a  question  that  is  being  asked  more 
and  more  frequently  by  thousands  of  old  peo- 
ple moldering  in  institutions  which  often 
provide  inadequate,  indifferent  care,  and  by 
sons  and  daughters  who  pay  large  sums  to 
keep  them  there. 

The  answer  to  the  question  is:  "Yes,  but 
far  from  enough."  Many  nursing  homes  fully 
deserve  their  notoriety  as  "elephants'  grave- 
yards "  where  old  people  come  to  die  in  hope- 
lessness and  despair.  But  there  exists  a  hand- 
UU  of  excellent  estabUshments  which  dis- 
prove the  theory  that  nursing  homes  have  t-o 


objects  of  love 
St.  Joseph's,  where  265  men  and  women  are 
living  out  their  years  in  comfort  and  con- 
tentment, is  one  of  a  number  of  old-age  es- 
tablishments run  by  the  Carmelite  Sisters 
for  the  Aged  and  Infirm.  The  Roman  Catholic 
order  regards  old  people  as  objects  of  love, 
not  charity,  and  considers  it  Just  as  impor- 
tant to  have  a  first-rate  pa.stry  chef  to  serve 
them  as  a  gleaming,  up-to-date  clinical  labo- 
ratory. Although  many  of  the  residents  at 
St  Joseph's  are  ill,  they're  never  called  "pa- 
tients." They  live  in  cheerful  rooms  with  pri- 
vate baths,  they  have  a  broad  range  of  social 
activities  available,  but  they're  not  pushed 
into  doing  anything.  They  don't  even  have  to 
eat  in  the  pleasant  dining  room — if  they  pre- 
fer, they  can  take  meals  in  their  rooms  or 
get  a  snack  in  the  "Wedgewood  Room."  a 
comfortable  lounge  that  has  a  cocktail  bar 
tucked  awav  in  the  corner. 

The  average  age  of  the  dwellers  in  St.  Jo- 
sephs  is  82.  and  some  of  them  have  spent 
time  in  other  institutions  before  coming 
there.  "I've  never  seen  another  place  like  it." 
says  one  84-year-old  woman.  There's  no 
pressure,  ever'vthing  is  right  where  I  want 
it.  and  the  sisters  are  marvelous."  Smiles  St. 
Joseph's  administrator.  Mother  Bernadette: 
"Our  philosophy  rests  on  respect  for  the 
human  being — respect  for  his  soul  and  spirit 
as  well  as  his  body." 

The  one  problem  with  a  place  like  St.  Jo- 
seph's is  the  difficulty  of  getting  in  Moet 
of  its  residents  come  from  Fairfield  County, 
Conn.,  and  the  majority  are  Catholics, 
though  other  religions  are  represented. 
There's  a  long  waiting  list.  Unlike  some  in- 
stitutions. St  Joseph's  and  similar  homes 
demand  no  life  contracts,  assignments  of  as- 
sets or  other  money-grabbing  arrangements. 
The  base  rate  paid  by  its  occupants  is  S463 
a  month.  It  operates  at  a  loss,  of  course, 
which  is  made  up  by  donations  from  the 
Bridgeport  Diocese  and  by  the  devoted  serv- 
ices of  the  Carmelite  Sisters. 

Deficits — and  services — also  are  the  stories 
of  such  excellent  institutions  as  the  Isabella 
Geriatric  Center  of  New  York  City,  affiliated 
with  the  Federation  of  Protestant  Welfare 
Agencies,  and  Golden  Acres  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
which  has  the  support  of  the  Dallas  Jewish 
Welfare  Federation. 

•nie  administrators  of  these  institutions 
call  them  places  "to  live,  not  to  die."  The 
elderly  residents  themselves  describe  them 
even  more  eloquently. 

Says  Ml.'^  Bessie  Bishop,  an  85-year-old 
retired  New  York  City  schoolteacher  who 
pays  S321.50  a  month"  for  one  of  the  231 
cheerful  apartments  in  Isabella  House,  a 
beautiful  new  17-story  edifice  in  upper  Man- 
hattan: "I  get  ever>-thing  here.  A  beautiful 
apartment,  good  meals,  and  a  wonderful  feel- 
ing of  security.  I  don't  have  to  worry  about 
getting  sick  at  night.  I  Just  press  the  buzzer. 
I  stay  cheerful  and  enjoy  myself.  I  go  out 
every"  day,  visit  friends,  go  to  the  theater.  I 
wouldn't  be  anywhere  else." 

objects  of  love 

Adds  a  91-year-old  woman  who  lives  down 

the  hall:  "I  love  It  here.  They  don't  let  you 

rot  away.  They  make  you  feel  that  you  not 

only  have  a  brain  but  that  you  should  use 


it  as  long  as  you're  alive.  They  help  give 
you  the  grit  to  keep  on  living.  That's  why 
i  won't  ever  give  up." 

Director  Herbert  Shore  of  Dallas'  Golden 
.Acres  agrees  that  a  good  home  should  have 
as  its  prime  objective  to  preserve  social  and 
intellectual  skills,  as  well  as  bodily  well- 
being.  "We  want  to  treat  the  total  person,  " 
he  says,  "not  Just  a  broken  hip  or  cardiac 
condition." 

Golden  Acres,  which  gives  its  164  residents 
keys  to  their  rooms  and  to  the  front  door, 
and  lets  them  come  and  go  as  they  please, 
will  run  risks  to  help  foster  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence. It  once  sent  a  busload  of  its  elderly 
residents  250  miles  to  the  HemlsFalr  in  San 
-Antonio.  "We  decided  we'd  take  the  risk  of 
someone  dying  on  the  trip."  explains  Shore. 
'At  that  age,  they  could  die  suddenly  in  bed. 
On  an  enjoyable  outing,  at  least  It's  with 
their  boots  on." 

Shore  also  has  an  unexpected  word  of 
understanding  for  families  who  want  to  send 
aged  parents  or  grandparents  to  a  nursing 
home.  Most  families,  he  says,  haven't  got  the 
know-how,  to  say  nothing  of  the  money,  to 
care  for  the  aged.  ■Children,"  he  contends, 
•shouldn't  give  up  their  lives  Just  for  an  old 
parent,  especially  when  this  care  can  almost 
never  be  as  full  as  it  should  be" 

A  76-year-old  man  living  at  Golden  Acres 
agrees  with  him:  "I  have  seven  daughters 
and  I  could  live  with  almost  any  one  of 
them.  But  they  have  their  own  lives  to  lead, 
and  so  do  I.  w'ith  them,  I'd  feel  left  out  and 
in  the  way.  I'm  better  olT  here^. 

At  Golden  Acres  and  at  Isanella,  as  at  St. 
Joseph's,  there  are  hundreds  wailing  to  get 
in.  For  though  homes  such  as  these  can  and 
do  operate  throughout  the  country,  there 
simply  aren't  enough  of  them.  Instead  the 
U.S.  has  seen  a  tremendous  upsurge  in  re- 
cent vears  of  private,  proprietarj-.  profit- 
making  nursing  homes— their  growth  abetted 
largely  by  Medicaid  and  Medicare  payments 
from  the  government.  It's  estimated  that 
federal  expenditures  lor  nursing  home  pa- 
tients amount  to  $750  million  a  year.  Con- 
currently, new  nursing  home  issues  have 
burgeoned  on  the  stock  market,  with  the 
magazine  Harvest  Years  reporting  that  such 
securities  "are  hotter  than  they've  been  for 
years." 

A   FUNCTION  TO  PERFORM 

Officials  of  places  like  St.  Joseph's,  Isabella 
and  Golden  Acres  acknowledge  that  the 
private  nursing  homes  have  a  function  to 
perform— they  only  wish  that  some  of  them 
would  perform  it  better. 

Parade  visited  one  of  the  better  private 
nursing  homes.  Hillhaven  of  Orange.  Calif  , 
one  of  a  chain  of  such  institutions.  It's  a 
pleasant,  modern  one-story  building  with  a 
112-bed  capacity.  Fees  are  435  a  day  for  a 
private  room,  $22  for  two  in  a  room.  $17  for 
three.  Anything  above  basic  services  costs 
extra. 

Unlike  St.  Joseph's.  Isabella  and  Golden 
Acres,  Hillhaven  isn't  a  geriatric  center  oper- 
ating at  all  levels  of  old  age  care,  accommo- 
dating those  in  good  health  and  bad  alike. 
It's  strictlv  for  sick  people,  and  since  a  great 
deal  of  medical  care  is  often  required,  bills 
can  soar  The  average  length  of  stay  is  sel- 
dom more  than  90  days.  Explains  Hillhaven  s 
administrator.  Mrs.  Florence  Kirkland,  a  reg- 
istered nurse:  "A  place  like  ours  can't  take 
all  long-termers.  We'd  become  a  warehouse 
Also,  we'd  lose  money." 

GOOD   EATING 

To  a  vl-^itor,  a  Hillhaven  hasn't  got  the 
heart  or  the  warmth  of  an  Isabella,  a  St. 
Joseph's  or  a  Golden  Acres  But  its  staff 
is  ample,  its  administrators  patient,  its  up- 
keep meticulous,  and  its  meals  excellent. 
Most  of  the  patient*  seem  to  be  reasonably 
content  as  they  sun  themselves  outdoors, 
watch  TV  in  their  rooms,  or  chat  with  visi- 
tors in  lounges.  To  relatives  of  old  people 
who  might  have  guilt  feelings  about  send- 
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Ing  them  "away,"  places  like  HlUhaven  are 
a  paradise  compared  to  many  nursing  homes. 
But  do  they  provide  an  adequate  answer 
in  a  country  whose  over-65  population  now 
is  over  18  million,  and  Is  rising  rapidly  aa 
new  advances  in  medicine  and  science  ex- 
pand the  average  span  of  life?  Many  re- 
sponsible authorities  are  of  the  opinion  that 
while  the  private  establishments  should  con- 
tinue to  play  an  Important  role  in  meeting 
the  problems  of  our  aging  population,  a 
much  more  comprehensive,  systematic,  and 
communally  supported  approach  Is  needed. 
Suins  up  Isabella's  Lawrence  E.  Larson: 
"Laws  and  regulations  must  be  changed  to 
recognize  that  this  kind  of  care  is  not  a 
function  of  charity,  but  a  public  responsl- 
bilitv  " 


CONCLUSION   OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
.  TJQNS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT,  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT.  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILmES  AT  KWAJA- 
LEIN  MISSILE  RANGE.  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi-.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislath-e  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
25461  to  authorize  appropriations  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1970  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  to  au- 
thorize construction  of  test  facilities  at 
Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

TTNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
discussing  the  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  in  charge  of  the  biU  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  and  in 
view  of  the  situation  which  developed  on 
the  conference  report,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  apart  from  the  time  al- 
lowed, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr,  Proxiore)  be  recognized 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  15  minutes; 
and  that  at  the  conclusion  of  his  re- 
marks, the  time  begin  to  run. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

THE  PIGHT  TO  CTJT  MILTTASY   WASTE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
debate  over  the  military  procurement 
authoi-ization  bill  draws  to  a  close,  I 
think  it  is  useful  to  say  a  word  or  two 
about  the  meaning  of  the  debate  and  its 
ImplicatioDs. 


WHAT  WE  DID  WOT  DO 

Let  me  say  first  of  all  what  the  debate 
was  not. 

It  was  not  an  endeavor  to  reduce  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  to  pull  back 
into  a  "shell  of  isolationism."  or  an  at- 
tack on  the  brave  men  and  women  who 
serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.  Such  a  charge  is  utter  nonsense, 
and  those  who  make  such  charges  have 
both  little  perception  and  almost  no  sen- 
sitivity to  the  real  purposes  of  this 
debate. 

MILITARY    MIGHT 

This  country  has  over  1,000  land-based 
Intercontinental  missiles.  It  has  650  nu- 
clear armed  strategic  Air  Force  bomb- 
ers. It  has  41  Polaris  submarines  with  656 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles. 
With  16  missiles  each  and  with  each  mis- 
sile soon  to  be  armed  with  three  to  10 
warheads,  our  submarine  fleet  alone 
could  destroy  the  world. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  liave  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  in  place  in  various  spots 
throughout  the  world.  Medium-range 
bombers  and  missile  sites  encircle  the 
frontiers  of  our  potential   enemies. 

From  public  sources  it  is  known  that 
the  United  States  has  over  6,500  nuclear 
warheads. 

We  have  a  military  budget,  including 
related  NASA  and  AEC  military  require- 
ments, of  almost  $80  billion.  There  are 
3.4  million  men  and  women  imder  arms; 
1.300.000  civihans  work  for  the  Defense 
Department.  And  100,000  companies,  em- 
ploying 3.8  million  civilians,  fill  defense 
ordeis. 

The  military  and  civilian  personnel 
not  only  work  at  home,  but  also,  many 
are  stationed  at  the  429  major  and  2,972 
minor  bases  scattered  throughout  30 
coimtries  of  the  world. 

NO    NEW   ISOLATIONISM 

The  idea  that  the  amendments  our 
group  offered,  merely  to  bring  this  vast 
complex  imder  some  form  of  critical  re- 
view, is  the  "new  isolationism"  is  utter, 
blatant  nonsense.  Such  a  proposition 
takes  the  prize  for  silly  sayings  of  the 
year. 

If  the  effort  we  have  made  was  clearly 
not  an  attack  on  the  military  forces  or 
an  attempt  to  withdraw  Into  a  shell  of 
isolationism,  how  can  it  be  character- 
ized? 

AN  EXERCISE  OF  CHITICAL  FUNCTIONS 

It  was  an  attempt,  for  the  first  time 
in  almost  two  decades,  to  get  Congress 
and  the  coimtry  to  exercise  its  critical 
faculties  over  defense  spending. 

We  have  seen  excessive  spending 
on  weapon  systems.  We  have  routinely 
witnessed  a  doubling  and  tripling  in  the 
cost  of  major  weapons,  long  delays  In 
delivery,  and  vast  quantities  of  equip- 
ment which  does  not  fimction. 

We  have  seen  rifles  for  infantrj-men 
and  cannons  for  tanks  which  do  not 
work.  We  have  spent  huge  funds  from 
our  exchequers  for  planes  which  do  not 
fly  and  helicopters  which  do  not  fimc- 
tion. We  have  stood  by  while  ships  have 
simk  in  harbor. 

COVrSIRY  CAN  BE  STRONGER 

Our  light  to  right  these  wrongs  can 
make   this  country   stronger  and  more 
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secure.  I  believe  that  Is  both  the  intent 
and  the  effect  of  our  effort. 

In  addition  to  bringing  greater  secu- 
rity to  the  country  by  exercising  our  crit- 
ical functions,  this  flght  was  a  fight  to 
stop  excessive  spending  and  to  bring  in- 
flation under  control. 

TIGHT  ON  INTLaTION 

In  the  flght  on  inflation,  it  is  the  al- 
most $80  billion  in  defense  spending 
which  is  the  root  cause  of  the  trouble. 
Those  who  stood  up  and  were  counted 
to  reduce  funds  and  to  take  a  second 
look  at  the  4th  wing  of  the  C-5A.  the 
AMSA,  the  carrier,  the  main  battle  tank, 
excessive  research,  and  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  are  the  front  line 
troops  in  the  flght  on  inflation. 

The  Whittaker  Report  on  the  C-5A 
indicated  that  only  40  planes  were  need- 
ed to  carry  out  the  special  military  mis- 
sion of  that  plane — to  carry  the  outsized 
equipment  of  an  armored  division  dur- 
ing the  first  10  days  of  an  emergency 
That  is  Its  only  and  unique  purpose 
Troops  can  be  carried  for  about  half  the 
cost  in  other  planes.  After  10  days  or 
so,  ships  can  carry  military  equipment 
at  far  less  cost.  According  to  the  militaiy 
request  Itself,  we  needed  40  planes  to  do 
the  military  job. 

WE  BLEW  A  BILLION  BCCKS 

We  authorized  and  funded  58  of  those 
planes.  Some  of  us  tried  to  stop  at  58— 
18  more  than  its  military  mission  re- 
quirements. But  the  Senate  disagreed 
The  minimum  cost  of  that  decision  be- 
fore all  the  costs  are  in  will  be  $941  mil- 
lion dollars.  Shortly,  it  will  be  higher. 
In  my  judgment,  we  blew  a  billion  dollar.s 
for  23  planes  we  do  not  need. 

That  does  not  strengthen  our  coimtrj'; 
it  weakens  us.  That  does  not  stop  price 
rises.  It  fuels  the  fires  of  inflation.  That 
does  not  increase  the  well-being  of  the 
American  people.  It  contributes  to  the 
relative  decline  in  their  earnings  and  in 
their  prosperity.  It  hurts  the  aged,  the 
weak,  the  wage  earner,  and  those  on 
fixed  incomes. 

HIGH    COST    TO    TAXPAYER 

The  $2  billion  ovenim  on  the  C-5A 
airplane  was  more  money  than  all  the 
individuals  in  Wisconsin  paid  in  Federal 
income  taxes  in  1968. 

In  fact,  the  $2  billion  overrun  on  Uie 
C-5A  is  more  money  than  the  taxpayers 
in  each  of  40  States  paid  in  Federal  in- 
come taxes  in  1968, 

But  instead  of  learning  from  that  les- 
son, and  examining  the  matter  more 
critically,  we  blew  a  billion  dollars  on 
the  4th  squadron  of  the  C-5A,  the  first 
plane  of  which  is  not  even  scheduled  to 
be  delivered  for  almost  2  years. 

THE    "LOOK    BEFORE    WE    LEAP"     FIGHT 

Another  description  can  be  applied  to 
our  effort.  Our  fight  should  be  called 
the  "look  before  we  leap"  flght.  Tliat  is 
fundamentally  what  we  asked  the  Sen- 
ate to  do.  Stop.  Look.  Listen.  Do  we  need 
it?  Is  it  necessary?  Have  we  asked  the 
right  questions?  Do  we  have  the  an- 
swers? 

REStTLTS 

What  were  the  results  of  the  efforts 
which  took  place  here  on  the  floor, 
which  came  from  the  hearings  which  my 
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Economy  in  Government  Subcommittee 
held,  the  publication  of  the  Peace 
Through  Law  group's  fine  critique  of 
weapons  systems,  the  flght  to  postpone 
the  deployment  of  the  ABM,  and  the 
ferment  these  and  other  efforts  aroused 
in  the  coimtry? 
Let  me  list  some  of  the  results. 

WEAPONS    SYSTEM    QUESTIONED 

For  the  first  time  in  two  decades,  a 
major  weapons  system  was  challenged 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  By  a  margin 
of  only  two  votes,  the  ABM  is  to  be  de- 
ployed. For  the  flrst  time,  questions  were 
raised,  critics  testified,  a  real  debate 
took  place.  The  country  is  healthier  be- 
cause of  that  effort. 

THREE    BILLION    DOLLAR    CUT 

Second,  the  bill  we  have  before  us 
is  $3  billion  less  than  originally  re- 
quested. The  general  critical  effort  made 
by  a  wide  variety  of  groups  has.  in  my 
opinion,  brought  a  $3  billion  cut  in  this 
military  authorization  bill. 

Seldom  do  budgets  get  cut  by  direct 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  House  or 
Senate.  We  have  made  some  notable  suc- 
cesses there,  but  that  is  not  the  funda- 
mental way  it  happens. 

EFFECTIVE  PUBLIC  OPINION 

What  happens  is  that  the  coimtry  gets 
involved  because  of  hearings,  debate,  and 
questioning.  President  Johnson  asked  for 
$23  billion  for  military  procurement.  As  a 
result  of  public  opinion  and  fiscal  pres- 
sures. President  Nixon  cut  that  by  a  bil- 
lion. Then,  when  the  force  of  public  opin- 
ion and  the  spotlight  of  attention  was 
focused  on  military  waste,  the  Depart- 
ment itself  took  action — an  action  I  am 
convinced  they  would  never  othenvise 
have  taken.  MOL  was  canceled.  It  was 
announced  that  the  Cheyenne  helicopter 
w-as  to  be  stopped.  Tioops  were  cut  back. 
Old  ships  were  placed  in  moth  balls. 

All  this  was  the  indirect  result  of  our 
effort. 

SUBCOMMnTEE  FUNCTIONED 

Then  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
itself  went  to  work.  The  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  broke  down  his 
committee  into  subcommittees.  In  some 
crucial  areas,  testimony  was  sought  from 
supporter  and  critic  alike.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  <Mr.  McIntyre) 
made  major  reductions  in  the  research 
and  development  funds — reductions 
which  in  my  judgment  were  long  overdue 
and  which  will  strengthen  rather  than 
weaken  us. 

Altogether,  almost  a  billion  dollars  was 
cut  by  the  committee.  And  this.  too.  was 
the  result  of  the  general  critical  attitude 
which  was  fostered  in  the  Nation.  It  was 
the  result  of  the  attitude  of  an  informed 
electorate.  That  is  all  to  the  good. 

FLOOR  SUCCESSES 


Finally,  we  have  had  some  excellent 
results  here  on  the  floor.  On  procedural 
matters,  our  attempts  to  improve  pro- 
curement and  contracting,  and  our  ef- 
forts to  get  more  and  better  information 
in  the  future,  this  debate  has  resulted  in 
a  vital  first  step  toward  control  of  mili- 
tary spending.  Virtually  every  legislative 
recommendation  made  last  May  by  my 
subcommittee  is  being  carried  out. 

In  our  efforts  to  cut  and  delay  the  de- 


ployment of  particular  weapon  systems. 
W3  have  not  had  great  initial  success.  But 
I  predict  that  as  time  goes  on  and  as  pub- 
lic opinion  is  aroused  more  against  waste 
and  inefBciency.  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  public  opinion  wUl  in  fact 
make  further  cuts  in  those  areas  which 
we  have  criticized  and  on  which  wc  have 
focused. 

FURTHER    CUTS    WILL    COME 

All  of  this  will  not  be  done  directly 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  although  some 
of  it  will.  But  because  of  our  fight  it  will 
be  done  at  the  Budget  Bureau,  at  the 
White  House,  and  in  the  executive  ses- 
sions of  our  committees. 

And  the  weapons  we  have  criticized, 
the  procedures  we  have  brought  under 
examination,  and  the  practices  which 
are  unacceptable  will,  in  my  judgment, 
be  changed  over  time  as  a  result  of  oixr 
effort. 

HISTORIC    FIGHT 

This  has  been  an  historic  fight  to  con- 
trol military^  spending,  to  stop  infiation, 
and  to  return  the  critical  decision  over 
what  weapons  are  deployed,  how  much 
is  spent,  and  what  policies  we  pursue  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
for  a  minute  that  this  fight  is  over.  Ob- 
viously, it  is  just  the  beginning;  obvious- 
ly, many  people  will  feel  it  has  been  lost. 
I  think  it  is  beginning;  it  is  a  good  be- 
ginning; and  with  this  new  beginning  we 
can  go  on  to  what  I  think  is  going  to  be 
by  far  the  most  critical  attempt  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, over  the  next  few  years,  on  Ameri- 
can priorities;  whether  we  have  to  de- 
vote this  enormous  sum,  what  appears  to 
be   perhaps  an  increasing  sum,  to  the 
militarj'.    or    whether   we   can    have   a 
stronger  military  force,  a  fully  and  com- 
pletely adequate  mihtary  force,  and  meet 
our  priorities  at  home.  Including  some 
measure  of  tax  relief,  including  fighting 
inflation,  and  including  meeting  what  we 
recognize  as  our  serious  domestic  needs 
for  education,  fighting  poverty,  and  so 
forth. 

We  have  made  the  fight.  The  results 
speak  for  themselves.  But  this  is  mere- 
ly the  beginning  shot  in  a  larger  effort. 
The  critical  review  will  go  on. 

Mr.  HARTKE  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  apart  from 
the  time  under  the  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  12  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  12 
minutes. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  those  of 
us  who  have  offered  amendments  to  the 
pending  military  procurement  authoriza- 
tion bill  share  with  every  other  Member 
of  this  body  a  determination  to  keep 
America's  defenses  overwhelmingly  pow- 
erful. Every  one  of  us  recognizes  how 
vital  it  is,  not  only  to  the  United  States 
but  to  all  the  people  of  the  non-Com- 
munist world,  that  our  military  power 
remain  sufficiently  great  to  deter  po- 
tential aggressors.  Tliere  is  not  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  who  does  not  understand 
the  bitter  principle  of  20th  century  inter- 
national politics — that  weakness  does 
not  prevent  war,  it  invites  it. 

Our  efforts  during  these  long  weeks  of 
debate  have  in  every  case  been  directed 
toward  the  elimination  of  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  waste  and  inefficiency.  We 
have  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that 
5,  10,  20  billions  of  dollars  expended 
on  unnecessary  or  gravely  questionable 
weapons  systems  is  that  much  money 
wasted —  and  America  weakened  by  pre- 
cisely that  amount.  In  short.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  issue  has  never  been  between 
those  who  favor  a  strong  America  and 
those  who  favor  a  soft,  flabby  debiUtaled 
America.  The  issue  has  always  been  one 
of  differences  of  judgment  among  the  100 
U.S.  Senators  every  one  of  whom  is  pas- 
sionately dedicated  to  keeping  America 
powerful,  proud,  and  free. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
I  offer  our  amendment  to  the  pending 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  military  authoriza- 
tion bill  before  us  contains  $450  million 
for  the  Navy  F-14  fighter.  This  is  only 
the  first  installment  on  an  enormous 
program.  The  10-year  cost  to  buy  and 
operate  F-14's  for  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  has  been  estimated  at  $25  billion — 
over  three  times  as  much  as  the  admin- 
istration estimated  for  the  ABM  pro- 
gram. The  F-14  program  has  been  the 
center  of  controversy  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  past  2  years. 
The  issue  is  not  whether  the  Navy  should 
develop  a  new  fighter  to  replace  the 
F-111  and  F-4;  there  is  widespread 
agreement  that  they  should.  Rather  the 
controversy  revolves  around  the  type  of 
fighter  that  should  be  developed. 

It  would  hardly  seem  that  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  is  the  appropriate  place  to 
discuss  the  design  of  a  new  Navy  fighter. 
However,  there  is  much  more  involved  in 
this  debate  than  the  shape  of  the  wing 
and  the  size  of  the  engine.  The  issues  in- 
volved in  the  F-14  decision  range  from 
broad  national  policy  regarding  the  type 
of  wars  we  want  to  prepare  to  fight,  to 
crucial  assessments  of  the  nature  of  air 
warfare  in  the  future.  The  decision  that 
is  made  will  have  profound  effects  on 
both  the  capability  and  cost  of  our  tacti- 
cal air  forces  in  the  1970's. 

In  just  a  moment.  I  will  discuss  these 
issues  in  more  detail.  For  the  present,  I 
can  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the  de- 
cision by  pointing  out  that  critics  of  the 
F-14  program  claim  that  the  Navy  can 
develop  a  much  better  air-to-air  fighter 
and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  10-year 
costs  by  as  much  as  $15  billion. 

Just  who  are  these  critics?  First,  and 
most  important,  there  is  a  host  of  critics 
among  the  Navy  fighter  pilots  who  will 
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have  to  fly  the  new  aircraft.  The  question 
of  the  fighter  design  has  been  the  subject 
of  heated  debate  within  the  Navy  for 
several  years.  It  is  an  open  secret  that 
the  Navy  pilots  did  not  like  the  P-lllB. 
When  the  P-^IB  wsis  canceled,  many 
of  the  fighter  pilots  tried  to  get  the 
admirals  to  develop  the  small,  simple, 
and  very  maneuverable  fighter  that  they 
believed  would  be  essential  to  meet  the 
type  of  fighter  the  Soviets  can  develop 
in  the  mid  1970's.  The  pilots  were  over- 
ruled, however,  by  Navy  management. 
Instead  of  a  single-place,  30.000-pound 
maneuverable  fighter,  they  got  a  two- 
place.  55.000-pound  missile  launching 
platform.  Pilots  operating  fighter  squad- 
rons are  disappointed  by  this  decision. 

When  the  pilots  were  stifled  within  the 
Navy,  their  cause  was  taken  up  by  a 
group  of  civilians  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  However,  these  civilians  have 
been  no  more  successful  at  convincing 
the  top  level  of  DOD  management  than 
the  pilots  were  at  convincing  the  ad- 
mirals. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  issues 
Uivolvfd  in  this  dispute,  both  in  terms  of 
our  cajiability  to  fight  successfully  in  fu- 
ture wars  and  in  terms  of  cost,  it  would 
seem  that  the  issues  should  be  subjected 
to  widespread  public  debate.  Yet.  while 
the  amount  of  money  involved  is  almost 
twice  as  much  as  that  associated  with 
the  ABM  program,  there  has  been  no 
public  debate.  The  primary  reasons  for 
this  are  the  lack  of  knowledgeable  In- 
dividuals outside  of  the  Def  .inse  Depart- 
ment who  are  free  to  speak  up  and  ex- 
press the  alternatives  and  the  cloak  of 
secrecy  placed  around  military  programs. 
It  is  in  the  national  Interest  that  both  of 
these  constraints  be  removed  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  first  can  be  removed  by  foster- 
ing the  establishment  of  competent  re- 
search groups  which  do  not  depend  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  the  aero- 
space industry  for  financial  support.  The 
second  can  be  removed  by  insisting  that 
only  essential  Information  be  withheld 
from  the  public  on  the  basis  of  security 
classification.  The  recent  ABM  debate 
indicated  how  far  it  is  possible  to  go  in 
declassifying  essential  Information  with- 
out endangering  national  security. 

We  should  insist  on  similar  openness 
in  other  areas  as  well.  If  there  has  been 
no  public  debate  of  these  issues,  at  least 
we  could  hope  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  would  carefully  scrutinize  the 
issues  before  reporting  out  the  authoriza- 
tion bill.  I  £im  sorry  to  say  that  despite 
the  fact  that  our  colleagues  must  have 
been  aware  of  the  controversy  over  the 
F-14,  the  Armed  Services  Committee  did 
not  call  one  single  witness  to  present  the 
arguments  against  the  F-14.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  critical  review  in  either  the  pub- 
lic press  or  in  the  Senate  committees,  I 
have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
release  seven  specific  documents  which 
present  the  other  side  of  the  story.  I  have 
yet  to  receive  the  requested  material. 

Ml-.  President,  it  is  unwise  for  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  vote  authori2a,tion 
for  such  a  huge  sum  of  money  without 
thoroughly  exploring  the  alternatives 
available.  Some  may  argue  that  the  issues 
are  too  complex  to  be  understood  by  the 
lay  person.  The  issues  in  this  case,  how- 
ever, are  considerably  less  complex  than 


those  in  the  ABM  dispute:  and  the  costs 
and  Impact  to  our  national  security  are 
Just  as  large.  Even  if  the  administration 
refuses  to  cooperate — indeed  especially 
since  the  administration  refuses  to  co- 
operate— we  should  thoroughly  air  the 
pros  £ind  cons  of  the  F-14  program.  While 
I  would  have  liked  to  have  more  evidence, 
I  will  try  to  outline  the  case  for  an  alter- 
native to  the  F-14  program. 

There  are  two  basic  issues  that  must 
be  addressed  in  deciding  on  the  type  of 
fighter  the  Navy  should  develop  to  re- 
place the  F-14.  These  are  the  types  of 
wars  we  wish  to  be  prepared  for  and  the 
nature  of  air  warfare  in  the  future. 

The  F-14  Phoenix  concept  has  evolved 
from  longstanding  Navy  interest  in  pro- 
tecting the  carriers  in  a  nuclear  war.  The 
concept  originated  in  the  1950's  when 
we  were  planning  our  forces  primarily 
for  a  nuclear  war  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
At  that  time  it  was  quite  clear  that  a 
single  nuclear  weapon  delivered  any- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  a  carrier  would 
wipe  out  an  entire  task  force.  Thus,  to 
protect  their  nuclear  attack  mission,  the 
Navy  desperately  needed  a  weapon  that 
would  destroy  100  percent  of  the  Soviet 
missile-launching  bombers  in  a  massed 
attack  against  the  task  force.  The  origi- 
nal proposal  was  called  Eagle  Airee  or 
Missileer — it  consisted  of  a  low  perform- 
ance, long  loiter,  missile  platform  and 
an  air-to-air  missile  of  unprecedented 
size  and  complexity. 

The  Eagle  missile  program  was  can- 
celed in  the  early  1960's  due  to  techni- 
cal infeasibility.  However,  the  Navy  never 
gave  up  on  the  missile.  It  resubmitted 
the  idea,  renamed  the  missile — appro- 
priately enough,  "the  Phoenix" — and 
tied  it  to  the  ill-fated  F-lllB  airplane — 
again  with  the  idea  of  providing  a  plat- 
foi-m  of  launching  long-range  multishot 
missiles  at  formations  of  enemy  bombers. 

The  Navy  realized  that  the  P-lllB, 
overburdened  with  the  complex  elec- 
tronic systems  needed  to  launch  and  con- 
trol the  Phoenix,  would  not  meet  its 
needs  for  an  air-to-ah-  fighter  In  the 
1970's.  Even  in  the  early  1960's  it  had 
proposed  another,  smaller  fighter  to  per- 
form the  essential  air  combat  or  dog- 
fight job. 

In  1968  the  Navy  finally  divested  it- 
self of  the  F-lllB.  The  reason  it  offered 
was  that  the  F-lllB,  while  adequate  for 
fleet  defense,  could  rot  perform  the  aii'- 
to-air  combat  task  adequately.  It  could 
not  dc^fight  on  even  terms  with  a  Mig 
21,  let  alone  the  more  advanced  Soviet 
fighters  of  the  late  1970's. 

Alter  offering  this  rationale  for  can- 
celing the  F-lllB.  the  Navy  again  tied 
the  Phoenix  missile  to  its  so-called  new 
"Fighter" — the  F-14.  The  Phoenix  mis- 
sile, with  its  associated  two  or  three  tons 
of  supporting  equipment,  is  the  primai-y 
reason  why  the  F-14  is  as  large,  heavy, 
unmaneuverable  and  expensive  as  it  is. 
Once  again  the  Navy  has  designed  a  low- 
performance,  long-loiter  time,  missile- 
launching  platform  instead  of  a  fighter. 
The  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Mr.  Igna- 
tius, indicated  that  the  F-14A  would  only 
be  "comparable"  to  the  current  Mlg  21  in 
a  dogfight.  My  information  indicates  this 
is  a  decidedly  optimistic  assessment.  Ob- 
viously, the  F-14A  will  be  much  worse 
than  the  Soviet  aircraft  we  can  expect 


to  face  in  the  mid  and  late  1970's.  Never- 
theless, the  Navy  Is  planning  to  buy  67 
of  these  inferior  P-14A's  at  a  total  cost 
which  would  be  as  high  as  $1.4  billion. 

The  Navy  argues  that  the  P-14B, 
which  will  have  an  advanced  engine  with 
more  thrust,  will  be  a  better  dogflghter 
than  the  F-14A.  The  F-14B,  however,  will 
be  just  as  heaxT  and  have  the  same  un- 
dersized wing  as  the  F-14A.  Thus,  it  will 
be  considerably  less  maneuverable  than 
it  could  be  without  the  Phoenix  and  all 
the  associated  fieet  air  defense  compro- 
mises. We  know  it  will  not  be  as  good  a 
dogfighter  as  the  Air  Force  F-15.  Nor  can 
it  match  the  even  better  performance 
that  the  Soviets  can  build  into  their  next 
fighter  generation. 
Quoting  Navy  Captain  Holmqulst: 
Modern  technology  and  the  wonders  of 
Avionics  will  certainly  allow  us  to  combine 
all  of  the  functions  and  weapons  of  an  all- 
weather  attack  aircraft,  a  fighter,  and  an 
interceptor  into  one  aircraft.  However,  such 
an  airplane  would  be  expensive,  complicated, 
difficult  to  maintain,  and  training  a  pilot 
and  crew  would  present  formidable  problems. 
More  important,  if  we  allow  the  enemy  the 
same  technology,  he  can  build  single-purpose 
aircraft  which  would  be  superior  to  our 
multi-purpose  aircraft  in  each  of  the  mis- 
sions it  performs. 

In  View  of  this  history  it  is  important 
to  examine  the  justification  for  the  Phoe- 
nix in  some  detail. 

Since  the  nuclear  attack  mission  of 
the  carrier  has  lost  its  credibility,  the 
primary  justification  for  the  Phoenix  is 
now  defense  against  the  same  massed 
raids  of  Soviet  naval  bombers  laimch- 
Ing  the  same  missiles,  but  armed  with 
conventional  rather  than  nuclear  war- 
heads. It  Is  essential  to  realize  that  no 
Communist  nation  in  the  world  beside 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  even  the  beginnings  of 
a  naval  bomber  fleet.  The  Soviet  naval 
bomber  fleet  itself,  as  Representative 
Mahon  has  pointed  out,  never  material- 
ized into  the  massive  forces  the  Navy  has 
been  predicting  for  years.  Thus,  the 
Phoenix  must  be  justified  for  defending 
the  carrier  in  waters  adjacent  to  the  So- 
viet Union  in  a  massive  conventional 
war,  with  U.S.S.R.  forces  fully  involved. 
Yet,  under  these  Improbable  circum- 
stances, the  Soviet  bombei^  are  by  no 
means  the  worst  threat. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  Is  that  large 
Soviet  submarine  forces  make  it  Impos- 
sible for  our  carriers  to  operate  in  either 
the  North  Sea  or  the  Mediterranean, 
with  or  without  Phoenix.  Some  here  will 
remember  that  it  was  impossible  in  World 
War  n  for  either  British  or  American 
caiTiers  to  launch  strikes  from  the 
North  Sea  against  Germany.  The  situa- 
tion for  the  carrier  today  is  much  worse: 
its  speed  has  barely  increased  while  the 
submarine's  speed  has  increased  by  a 
factor  of  five  with  commensurate  reduc- 
tions in  noise  and  detectability.  Not  only 
is  the  carrier  far  more  vulnerable,  it  is 
also  not  needed  since  there  are  over  100 
airfields  of  8,000  feet  or  longer  in  cen- 
tral Europe.  The  Air  Force  has  indicated 
that  this  is  more  than  enough  to  han- 
dle all  the  tactical  air  needed  in  Eu- 
rope. Since  the  F-4's  are  moi-e  than  ade- 
quate against  the  few  nonraissile- 
launching  bombers  available  to  the  less- 
developed  Chinese  or  the  East  Europeans. 
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we  find  ourselves  in  the  paradoxical  po- 
sition of  incurring  the  enormous  cost  and 
the  fighter  deficiencies  of  the  F-14/ 
Phoenix  combination  in  order  to  defend 
the  fleet  in  a  theater  of  war  where  it 
cannot  and  need  not  be  lised. 

The  overemphasis  on  fleet  defense  that 
has  led  to  the  F-14/Phoenix  has  teken 
our  attention  away  from  a  much  greater 
need  to  develop  a  truly  superior  air-to-air 
flchter.  If  the  Soviets  follow  their  tradi- 
tional policy  of  developing  small,  simple, 
maneuverable  fighters,  they  can  produce 
an  aircraft  in  the  mid  1970's  that  will  be 
significantly  better  than  our  F-4's.  Al- 
though we  have  not  yet  seen  a  Soviet 
fighter  that  is  a  better  dogfighter  than 
the  Mig  21.  we  need  to  prepare  against 
such  a  threat  since  the  leadtime  to  de- 
velop a  new  U.S.  fighter  is  much  longer 
than  the  inteUigence  leadtime  we  will 
get  when  the  Soviets  produce  theirs. 

The  Navy  has,  in  effect,  argued  that  the 
day  of  the  dogfight  is  over:  that  in  the 
future  we  can  count  on  missiles  to  shoot 
down  enemy  fighters  at  long  range.  The 
fighter    pilots    have    been    hearing    this 
story  for  a  long  time.  They  simply  do  not 
believe  it.  The  R.  &  D.  community  has 
been   promising   better   missiles   for   20 
years.  Yet.  the  fact  remains  that  flghter- 
to-flghter    engagements    have    changed 
little  since  World  War  II.  Despite  verj' 
optimistic  estimates  and  costly  modifica- 
tions before  the  Vietnam  war.  virtually 
all  fighter  pilots  feel  strongly  that  fight- 
ers must  have  puns  and  that  the  guns 
will  be  used  for  the  majority  of  kills.  They 
beheve  that  missiles,  particularly  com- 
plex ones,  will  be  unrehable,  easy  to  out- 
maneuver  and  easy  to  countermeasure. 
We  have  not  shot  down  any  aircraft  in 
air-to-air  combat  wnth  missiles  used  out- 
side of  \isual  range.  The  position  of  the 
fighter  pilots  is  summed-up  in  the  fol- 
lowing quote,  again  from  Capt.  Holm- 
qulst: 

For  the  fighter  role,  speed,  excess  thrust, 
buffet  boundary,  roll  rate,  maneuverability, 
and  altitude  must  be  maximized,  since  the 
stvle  of  flghter-to-flghter  engagements  has 
changed  little  since  the  days  of  World  War  II 
and  Korea. 


The  Navy  claims  tiiat  the  F-14  is  also 
optimized  for  air-to-air  combat  role  as 
well  as  for  fieet  defense.  This  assertion 
is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it.  First,  the  Air 
Force  F-15.  which  will  have  to  face  the 
same  enemy  aircraft,  weighs  much  less 
than  the  F-14  and  is  much  more  maneu- 
verable. Clearly,  the  F-15  will  be  a  better 
aircraft  for  air-to-air  combat. 

More  important,  however,  there  have 
been  a  series  of  reports  in  the  trade 
joiuTials  about  an  alternative  fighter 
that  could  be  developed  which  would  be 
much  better,  as  well  as  much  cheaper, 
than  even  the  F-15.  This  aircraft,  which 
has  been  called  the  F-XX  or  the  VF-XX 
In  the  Navy  version,  has  been  described 
as  a  simple,  uncompromised.  single  seat, 
sinsle  engine,  under  30.000-pound  fighter 
which  derives  maximum  benefit  from  the 
advances  which  have  been  made  in  aero- 
dj-namics  and  engine  technology  to 
achieve  an  imprecedented  level  of  agility. 
In  addition  to  a  gun,  the  aircraft  would 
be  armed  with  simple  heat-seeking  mis- 
siles, which  have  been  by  far  the  most 
effective  missiles  we  have  used  in  Viet- 
aam. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  an  aircraft  of 
this  type  would  completely  dominate  the 
F-14B  in  air-to-air  combat.  If  we  could 
build  it.  we  certainly  must  be  concerned 
that  the  Soviets  might,  since  it  is  quite 
similar  in  concept  to  their  traditional 
approach.  Given  the  past  performance 
of  the  missile  developers,  fighter  pilots 
are  simply  not  willing  again  to  put  their 
hopes  and  their  lives  on  aircraft  of  in- 
ferior performance  which  rely  on  un- 
tested paper"  weapons  for  survival  and 
victory.  They  want  a  fighter,  not  a  mis- 
sile-laimching  platform. 

So  far.  I  have  only  spwken  about  per- 
formance. However,  not  only  would  a 
simple  fighter  like  the  P-XX  outper- 
form the  F-14,  it  would  also  be  very 
much  cheaper.  Rough  estimates  indicate 
that  the  10-year  cost  for  this  type  of 
aircraft  would  be  less  than  $10  billion  as 
opposed  to  S25  billion  for  the  F-14.  The 
difference  in  cost  between  the  two  pro- 
grams is  twice  as  much  as  the  total  cost 
estimated  by  the  administi-alion  for  the 
ABM  program. 

The  questions  I  have  raised  merit  fur- 
ther study.  Accordingly,  the  amendment 
we  have  proposed  to  the  authorization 
bill  would  require  that  Congress  under- 
take a  study  prior  to  April  30,  1970.  This 
study  would  be  an  investigation  of  the 
requirements  to  be  fulfilled  by  future 
caiTier-bome  aircraft  and  the  projected 
capability  of  the  F-14  to  fulfill  these  re- 
quirements in  the  most  effective  and  eflB- 
cient  manner. 

This  study  will  not  delay  in  the  slight- 
est way  the  introduction  of  a  new  fighter 
into  the  Navy. 

Tliere  is  one  final  issue  that  concerns 
me  about  this  program,  Mr.  President. 
Tlie  administration  is  proposing  to  use 
the  total  package  procurement — TPP— 
concept    with    token    modifications    for 
procuring  the  F-14.  Once  again,  we  are 
underiaking   a   ver>'   complex   technical 
development  program  based  on  "paper" 
estimates  made  by  the  contractor  for  the 
performance,  risks,  and  costs  for  a  new 
airframe,  new  fire  control,  and  new  mis- 
sile. The  DOD  has  arranged  development 
and  procurement  so  highly  concurrent, 
that  we  will  have  to  appropriate  as  much 
as  $3  billion  before  we  find  out  whether 
the  F-14  even  comes  close  to  meeting 
specifications,  much  less  whether  it  has 
anv  usefulness  as  a  fighter. 

it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  stress  the 
obvious  problems  with  this  approach  to 
aircraft  development.  TPP  has  led  to  the 
extreme  cost  overruns  in  the  C-5A  pro- 
gram. Already,  independent  cost  esti- 
mates have  been  made  which  predict  as 
much  as  50-percent  overruns  for  F-14. 

TPP  has  also  led  to  the  technical  dis- 
aster with  the  Cheyenne  helicopter.  The 
same  people  in  the  Pentagon  who  are 
telling  us  that  there  is  little  risk  in  the 
F-14  program,  told  us  the  same  thing 
about  the  Cheyenne  based  on  the  same 
type  of  "paper"  studies  by  the  contractor. 
Despite  promises  to  reform  the  pro- 
curement procedures  and  to  insist  on 
testing  prior  to  production  commitment, 
the  verv  first  major  aircraft  program 
proposed  by  the  new  administration  fails 
to  meet  these  promises. 

I  completely  concur  with  the  very 
sensible  recent  study  prepared  by  GAG 
for  Senator  Hart  on  parallel  undocu- 


mented development.  Given  the  technical 
risks  associated  with  a  complex  fighter 
development,  it  would  seem  reasonable 
to  insist  on  competitive  fiy-ofi  of  proto- 
type aircraft  prior  to  a  selection  of  air- 
craft   for    production.    While    this    ap- 
proach mav  seem  more  costly  and  time- 
consuming  at  first,  it  will  assuredly  lead 
to  a  better  end  product,  and.  In  the  long 
run,  is  likely  to  produce  a  usable  fighter 
at  less  total  cost  and  in  a  shorter  p>eriod 
of  time.  When  faced  with  a  competitive 
fiy-off,  the  contractors  have  the  incen- 
tive to  get  every  ounce  of  performance 
possible  out  of  their  designs.  They  do  this 
by  keeping  their  best  people  on  the  job 
throughout — as    oppo.<;ed    to    the    usual 
practice  of  assigning  the  good  people  to 
the  program  only  unUl  the  contract  is 
awarded  and  then  taking  them  off  to 
bid  on  the  next  one. 

Tlie  competitive  prototype  approach 
permits  meaningful  cost  estimates  lor 
the  production  aircraft  since  the  con- 
tractor's bids  are  based  on  hardware 
rather  than  paper.  Sine*  the  R.  &  D. 
costs  are  only  about  4  percent  of  the  10- 
year  cost,  even  small  savings  in  produc- 
tion and  operating  costs  can  far  out- 
weigh any  extra  R.  &  D.  costs  that  might 
be  incurred. 

In  addition,  the  aircraft   might  even 
be  available  sooner  since  the  competitive 
prototype  approach   would   reduce   the 
probability  of  needing  extensive  changes 
to  meet  performance   goals — as  on  the 
F-lllB   and   Cheyenne  helicopter   pro- 
grams, c    J    . 
Pinallv,  Mr.  President,  I  again  find  it 
Ironic  that  the  services  have  complained 
bitterlv  about  the  lack  of  aircraft  de- 
velopment programs  in  this  country.  We 
are  told  that  we  have  not  built  a  new 
fighter  since  the  F-4  was  flown  in  the 
1950's  Thev  stress  the  fact  that  the  So- 
viets have  flown  about  one  new  prototype 
each  vear  and  that  this  approach  gives 
them  "a  wide  range  of  alternatives  from 
which  to  choose  a  production  aircraft. 
Yet,   despite   these  claims,   neither  the 
Nav-y  nor  the  Air  Force  has  proposed  the 
competitive  prototype  development  ap- 
proach for  their  new  fighters. 

Tliese  are  questions  and  concerns  that 
merit  the  special  and  specific  attention 
of  Congress.  To  gain  that  attention  is 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  which 
Senator  Hatfield  and  I  offer  today. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr.  Can- 
non)   such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  10  minutes. 

I  wish  to  respond  to  the  statement  or 
the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I  want  to 
emphasize  from  the  outset  that  the 
Armed  Senlces  Committee,  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  with  authorizing  major  military 
weapons  systems,  reviewed  the  justifica- 
tion for  the  F-14  program  in  detail, 
which  is  apparently  what  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  attempting  to  have  done 
again. 

In  that  connection,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  already  there  are  over  48 
studies  that  have  been  completed  in  con- 
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nectlon  -vith  the  F-14  program.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  time  a  "Sampling  of 
F-14  Phoenix  Applicable  Studies"  for  the 
past  several  years,  covering  the  F-14, 
engine  problems,  and  the  associated 
problems  of  tiie  Phoenix  missile,  totaling 
48  studies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sampling    of   F-14  Phoenix    Applicable 

Studies 
"Navy  Fighter  Study"  Vol  I  28  March 
1968. — Analysis  of  costs,  performance,  and 
schedules  of  alternative  aircraft  and  their 
capabilities  In  Fleet  Air  Defense  and  other 
fighter  roles. 

"Navy  Fighter  Study"  Vol  11  TlireBt  Anal- 
ysis 28  March  1968. — Analysis  of  anticipated 
threats  and  likely  tactical  situations  for  U.S. 
Naval  Forces  during  the  mid  1970's. 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Secret  Report 
"The  Navy  Fighter  Program"  May  1968. — 
This  reFKsrt  presents  the  entire  rational  for 
the  VPX  (now  the  P-14)  fighter  program.  It 
Includes  threat  assessment,  consideration  of 
alternatives,  force  level  and  cost  effective- 
ness Implications,  etc. 

.  Chipf.of  Naval  Operations  Secret  Report 
"Navy  ^Fighter  Study — Phase  II"  20  May 
1968. — This  study  reexamined  the  operational 
effectiveness  contributions  of  the  AWG-9/ 
Phoenix  and  the  AWG-10  Sparrow  systems 
and  again  concluded  that  the  AWG-9/ 
Phoenix  capabilities  are  essential  to  meet  the 
broad  spectrum  of  threats. 

Research  Management  Corporation  Report 
No.  S-02094  of  20  March  1968.— Independent 
cost  estimates  for  the  P-14  based  on  statis- 
tical analysis  of  the  cost  of  high  performance 
aircraft  produced  over  the  past  several  years. 
Development  Concept  Paper  for  VFAX  of 
23  Jan.  1968. — Analysis  of  the  pros  and  cons 
for  developing  a  multi-mission  VF  and  VA 
aircraft  for  the  mid  1970s. 

"VPX  Weapons  System  Proposal  (U)  "  The 
Vought  Aeronautics  Division  of  the  LTV 
Aerospace  Corporation  Ser  2-71200  8L-193  of 
30  Sep.  1968.— In  28  Volumes.  An  exhatistive 
and  complete  technical  proposal  for  the  VPX 
aircraft  containing  design  philosophy,  man- 
agement methods,  risk  analysis,  cost  effec- 
tiveness studies,  service  suitabilitv.  and  com- 
prehensive reports  of  studies,  Wind  tunnel 
tests,  laboratory  experiment,  and  construc- 
tion methods.  The  proposal  included  studies 
of  advanced  version  and  effectiveness. 

"Model  225  Proposal  for  Engineering  De- 
velopment and  Production  (U)  '  Ser  747-07 
2695  of  1  Oct  1968.  The  McDonnell  Aircraft 
Company.— In  33  volumes  with  material  as 
described  for  the  LTV  proposal.  For  the  VFX. 
■Proposal  for  VPX  High  Performance,  Car- 
rier Based  Fighter  Aircraft  Weapon  System. 
Contract  N00019-69-C-0047  (U)".  The  Con- 
vair  Division  of  the  General  Dvnamics  Cor- 
poration. Report  No.  GDC-ACV-68-001  of 
30  Sept  1968— In  23  Volumes  with  material 
as  described  for  the  LTV  proposal. 

"Proposal  for  High  Performance  Carrier 
Based  Fighter  Aircraft  Weapon  System  VPX 
(U)  '.  The  North  American  Rockwell  Corpo- 
ration Serial  ADO-68-32  dtd  28  Sept  1968. — 
In  32  Volumes  with  material  as  described  for 
the  LTV  proposal. 

"Contract  Definition  Report  and  Engineer- 
ing Development  Proposal  for  the  VPX 
Weapon  System  (U)".  Grumman  Aircraft 
Engineering  Corporation,  Serial  FSR-303 
dated  1  Oct  1968— In  37  Volumes  with  mate- 
rial included  as  described  for  the  LTV  pro- 
posal. 

"The  Air  Target",  Vol.  I  of  Rationales  for 
Exploratory  Development  Goals.  (U)  By  the 
Exploratory  Development  Division  of  the 
Naval  Material  Command  Headquarters  dated 
11  June  1968.  (Secret). — Development  goals 


for  alt  target  threat  counter  In  the  1980  time 
period  are  exhaustively  analyzed  to  derive 
parameters  and  values. 

Potential  Kffects  of  Defensive  Electronic 
Countermeasures  In  Fleet  AnO-Alr  Warfare 
(U)  "  by  AM  Salyberg.  Center  for  Naval  Anal- 
yses MAVWAG  Research  Contribution  No.  79 
dtd  February  1968.  (Secret)  —The  report  dls- 
ciissea  the  use  of  missile  in  an  ECM  environ- 
ment. 

"Advanced  Navy  Multl-mlsslon  aircraft 
Vulno-ablUty  Study  (U)".  The  McDonnell 
Aircraft  Company  Report  G095  dated  1  June 
1968  (Secret). — The  study  analyzes  aircraft 
design  considerations,  including  cost  trade- 
offs, for  reducing  vulnerability  to  combat 
damage 

Passive  Ranging  in  the  PHOENIX  Missile 
System  (U)  Pinal  Report  in  AlrTask  A05- 
51O-C49/202-1/A1070O-O0  dated  19  Sept  1968 
(Secret). — The  report  concerns  the  analysis 
of  passive  ranging  techniques  used  by  the 
Phoenix  in  an  ECM  environment. 

"Phoenix  Performance  Data  Report  (U) ," 
January  1968  (Confidential). — This  report 
presents  the  current  estimates  of  the  tra- 
jectory and  miss  distance  performance  of 
the  AIM-54A  missile,  and  describes  in  detail 
the  basis  for  these  estimates.  The  missile 
configuration  and  Its  parameters  are  de- 
scribed, and  studies  perfromed  since  Decem- 
ber 1963  that  led  to  this  configuration  are 
presented. 

■Air  Attack  Threats  for  the  Evaluation  of 
the  F-11  IB  Phoenix  Weapon  System — 1970- 
1976  Time  Period  (U),"  NADC-AW-6617, 
22  December  1967  ( Secret )  —This  report  pre- 
sents detailed  estimates  of  a  spectrum  of  po- 
tential enemy  threats  to  task  force  and 
beachhead  operations  and  enemy  airborne 
defenses  against  friendly  strike  missions.  The 
report  is  Intended  to  be  used  as  a  source  of 
information  on  hostile  capabilities  In  the 
1970-1976  time  period  for  use  in  air  warfare 
simulations  of  the  F-11  IB/ Phoenix  Weapon. 
"Fighter  System  Studies  Operation  Analy- 
sis"  Grumman  Aircraft  PDR-OP-174  June 
1967.^Generallzed  aircraft  designs  used  in 
conjunction  with  analytical  evaluations  to 
dei-'ne  pertinent  design  areas  for  develop- 
ment of  point  designs,  which  are  then  evalu- 
ated through  the  analytical  and  simulation 
methodologies. 

"VPAX  Increased  Fighter  Performance 
Boeing  Report"  PD  7026-3  of  17  January 
1967. — Evaluation  of  threat,  operational 
usage  of  VFAX,  aircraft  design  character- 
istics, and  performance  capabilities. 

"VFAX  Summary  Description  of  Aircraft 
Design  and  Engine  Recommendations" 
Vought  Aeronautics  Division  Report  No.  2- 
55400  7R-2473  of  15  December  1967. — A  six 
volume  report  containing  the  design  philoso- 
phy and  substantiating  data  for  an  airframe 
and  engine  combination  fulfilling  the  re- 
quirements of  TDP  11-06R1  for  VFAX 
aircraft. 

■VPAX  Aircraft  Design  Study"  McDonnell 
Douglafi  Report  C-125395  of  15  December 
1967. — Performance  considerations  and  de- 
sign criteria  leading  to  the  selection  of  a 
VFAX  engine  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
TDP  U-06R1. 

■PAX-l  Study"  North  American  Aviation 
TPA-049,  Task  1  (NA-67-685)  dated  8  Sep- 
tember 1967  (Secret). — An  evaluation  of  the 
potential  cost  effectiveness  of  varlotis  air- 
craft systems  In  the  performance  of  tactical 
fighter  and  fighter/ bomber  missions.  (Four 
volumes). 

March-May  1967,  NAVAIRSYSCOM  "Fight- 
er Comparison.  F-4J,  P-4  (VS)  VFAX. 
F-lllB." — A  comprehensive  technical,  cost 
and  delivery  comparison  of  several  alterna- 
tive filter  aircraft  programs  conducted  In- 
house  and   presented  within  the  Navy. 

12  October  1967.  Grumman  Technical  Pre- 
sentation, "A  Cost  Effective  Approach  to 
meeting  the  1970-1980  Fighter  Force  Level 
Requirements." — Grumman's  analysis  and 
proposed  solution  to  the  fighter  problem. 


"Advanced  Fighter  Aircraft  Design  Stud- 
ies" by  four  (4)  major  airplane  producer^. 
December  1967 — 

(a)  Grumman  Model  303  submitted  by 
letter  dated  28  December  1967. 

(b)  Vought  Aeronautics  Division  (LTV) 
Model  505  by  letter  dated  28  December  1967 
This  was  followed  by  a  letter  submittal  dated 
26  April  1968. 

(c)  North  American  Rockwell  Model  323  by 
letter  dated  29  December  1967. 

(d)  McDonnell  Douglas  Model  225A  in- 
formally presented  on  19  December  1967  and 
submitted  on  31  December  1967. 

Foregoing  studies  verified  the  Navy's  in- 
house  fighter  studies  and  provided  the  back- 
up technical  and  cost  data  for  the  Navy 
Fighter  Study  of  early  1968. 

"VPAX  Technical  Development  Plan 
(TDP)"  dated  31  May  1967.— An  updating  of 
the  total  development  plan  originally  issued 
in  1966. 

"NASA  Presentation  to  Defense  Science 
Board  on  Advanced  Fighter-Attack  Aircraft, 
LWP^47  •  dated  11  July  1967. — Study  of  FX 
and  VFAX  aircraft  requirements  with  state 
of  the  art 

■'Lockheed  and  Vought  Aeronautics  Pres- 
entation to  Defense  Science  Board.  Tactical 
Aircraft  Task  Force  Meeting"  ii  August 
1967.— Study  of  FX  and  VPAX  aircraft  re- 
quirements. 

"The  1975-1980  Fighter  Attack  Aircraft  Ad- 
vanced Planning  Study,  Final  Report  (U)". 
(Six  Volumes)  by  the  McDonnell  Aircraft 
Corporation.  Report  B151,  Vols.  I  to  II  dated 
11  March  1966  (Secret)  .—The  study  develops 
the  threat,  appraises  the  technology,  com- 
pares the  effectiveness  of  concepts  and  recom- 
mends development  toward  optimized  sys- 
tems. 

Tactical  Aviation  Study— Progress  Report 
Phase  I  12  May  1966. — Develop  an  analyti- 
cal rationale  for  the  composition  of  future 
carrier  air  wings,  for  the  ratio  of  carrier  air 
wings  to  carrier  decks,  and  for  total  carrier 
force  level. 

"Air  Attack  Threats  for  the  Evaluation  of 
Weapon  Systems  in  an  Anti-Air  Warfare 
Simulation  (AAWS),  1968  to  1975  Time  Pe- 
riod (U) ,  "NADC  AWRD  TM-2-66,  18  January 
1966  (Secret).- The  purpose  of  this  memo- 
randum Is  to  define  selected  enemy  threats 
m  sufficient  detail  to  permit  their  use  in 
comparing  weapon  system  effectiveness  in  an 
anti-warfare  simulation.  Three  battle  situ- 
ations are  provided :  a  fleet  anti-air  mission;  a 
beachhead  air  superiority  mission;  and  a 
strike-escort  mission. 

A  'VFAX  Parametric  Aircraft  Design  Study 
Report  ASR-415-3  of  11  November  1966. — 
Tradeoffs  between  engine  size,  wing  area, 
takeoff  gross  weight,  and  costs  for  VFAX  type 
aircraft. 

The  Fighter  Gap— Naval  War  College  by 
Capt.  F.  T.  Rooney  May  1966.— Evaluation  of 
the  nature  of  fighter  aircraft,  the  mission, 
and  operational  criteria  with  resultant  air- 
craft design  requirements. 

Boeing  Preliminary  design  and  Trade 
Study,  High  Performance  Multl-Mlsslon 
Fighter/Attack  aircraft.  Acceleration  Trade 
Study.  Contract  NOw  65-0491-C  dated  April 
1966. — One  of  the  contract  studies  conducted 
to  determine  the  sensitivity  of  requirements 
prior  to  a  competition  for  a  new  fighter  cov- 
ered effect  of  performance  requirements  on 
size,  cost,  and  effectiveness:  compared  sev- 
eral design  approaches  with  foreign  threat 
designs. 

1966  FAX  Study  Review  Team.— A  DDR&E 
sponsored  group  investigating  Air  Force  and 
Navy  fighter  requirements  for  the  FX  and 
VFAX,  respectively. 

"Air  Defense  Expected  Kill  (U),"  Veda 
Memo  CRV-18/551,  30  September  1966.  (un- 
classified». — This  memo  consolidates  the  ex- 
planation of  the  statistical  technique  used 
for  determining  the  expected  kill  for  a  se- 
quency  of  Interceptors  each  carrjing  a  mixed 
missile  load  against  a  wave  raid. 

•Warhead     Lethality     Comparison     (U)," 
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COMNAVMISCEN  letter  to  COMNAVAIR- 
DEVCEN.  serial  no.  00133  of  4  August  1966 
(Secret)  —This  letter  presents  the  results 
of  a  lethality  analysis  of  the  AIM-54A  mis- 
sile against  three  selected  threat  targets  us- 
ing specified  initial  conditions  and  fuze  war- 
head parameters.  (4  pages) 

■Warhead  Lethality  Comparison  (U)." 
COMNAVMISCEN  letter  to  COMNAVAIR 
DEVCEN.  serial  no.  00183  of  21  October  1966 
(Secret).— This  letter  compares  lethality  es- 
timates for  the  AIM-7F,  A1M-9D,  and  AIM- 
54A  missiles.  It  also  revises  some  data  pre- 
sented in  reference  2  above.   (5  pages  i 

Hughes  Conf.  Report  B1940  'Phoenix/ 
VFAX  Study"  28  Sept  1966— This  study  was 
performed  after  the  need  to  replace  the  F- 
lUB  became  increasingly  evident.  The  study 
demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  reconfigur- 
ing the  AWG-9  Phoenix  system  to  make  it 
compatible  with  a  tandem,  smaller,  high 
performance  fighter  of  the  VFAX  class. 

Grumman  Conf.  Report  ASR^15-2 
■VFAX  AWG-9  Integration  Study"  dated  13 
October  1966— Study  performed  under  Con- 
tract NOW66-0567-C.  investigated  the  feasi- 
bility of  integrating  a  reconfigured  version 
of  the  AWG-9  weapon  control  system  and 
the  Phoenix  Missile  into  the  VFAX  class  of 
fighter  aircraft. 

Antl-Alr  Warfare   .Study   Contracts  — 

(a)  McDonnell  Aircraft.  NOW65-0667-f 
dated  13  Aug  1965. 

(b)  Grumman  Aircraft.  NOw65-0613-f 
dated  18  June  1965. 

Contracts  covered  the  analysis  and  prelim- 
inary design  of  fighter  aircraft  to  replace  the 
F-4  and  F-11  IB  airplanes.  The  McDonnell 
study  covered  an  improved  version  of  the 
F-4  while  Grumman  investigated  major  re- 
designs of  the  F-11  IB.  new  airplanes,  and 
A-6  modifications. 

BuWeps  Secret  Report  No.  R-5-65-5  'Cost 
Effectiveness  Comparison  of  F-lllB  with 
Selected     Alternatives     (U)"     dated     March 

1965 This  study  concluded  that  contingent 

tipon  the  F-lllB  being  a  good  carrier  based 
aircraft,  it  was  a  cost  effective  system  bvit 
dominated  by  the  superior  characteristics  of 
the  AWG-9  Phoenix  system. 

NASA  Evaluation  of  F-14.  7  Aug  1969.— 
Independent  evaluation  of  the  F-14  perform- 
ance substantiated  by  extensive  wind  tun- 
nel tests  and  analytical  evaluations.  Report 
verified  NAVAIR  evaluation  of  F-14  capa- 
bilities. 

VFX  Development  Concept  Paper,  June 
1969. — Reviews  the  threat,  methods  of  coun- 
tering the  threat,  alternatives,  cost  effective- 
ness, and  OSD  decision  to  proceed  with  the 
VFX  coiicept. 

BtiWeps  Secret  Report  No.  R-5-65-1.  Jan. 
1965  "An  Evaluation  of  Attack  and  Attack 
Fighter  Aircraft  for  the  1970's  (U)  ".—A  com- 
prehensive systems  analysis  of  a  wide  variety 
of  alternative  systems  and  force  mixes.  This 
study  provided  the  basis  for  the  SOR  (Spe- 
cific Operational  Requirement)  for  the  VFAX 
program  which  later  evolved  into  the  VFX 
program. 

BuWeps  Confidential  Report  No.  R-5-61- 
14  2  "Factors  Determining  the  TFX  (N) 
Weapon  System  Characteristics"  dated  Sep- 
tember 1962.— An  early  weapon  system  trade 
off  study  that  led  to  defining  the  AWG-9 
Phoenix  weapon  system  characteristics  and 
clearly  demonstrated  the  need  for  a  long 
range,  multi-shot  missile  system  for  fieet  air 
defense. 

Protect  Stone  Final  Report  Hughes  Report 
PMS  86-1  2141  21  February  1969. — Compre- 
hensive analysis  of  Phoenix  capability 
against  cruise  missiles  and  their  launchers. 
Phoenix  Perfcmance  against  Mutliple 
Barrage  Jammers  Hughes  Report  2143.20  17 
21  February  1967. — Study  results  with  three 
encounters  with  multiple  Jammers. 

Comparison  of  Multl  Mission  Aircraft  in 
a  Se',en  Day  Limited  War  Compaigns  Anal- 
ysis   (U)    Final    Report   Secret    NADC— WR- 


6528  Naval  Air  Development  Center.  Johns- 
vllle.  Pa.  30  Dec.  1965. — A  computerized 
escort-self  escort  comparison  of  the  proposed 
'VFAX  aircraft  and  existing  aircraft.  Mix 
ratios  were  examined  for  combinations  of 
attack  and  multi-mission  aircraft.  The 
\TAX  AlB  combination  carrier  loading  was 
superior  to  the  F4J'A7B  and  unescorted  A7B. 
"One  versus  two-can  crew  study  final  re- 
port (U)"  North  American  Autonetlcs  Re- 
port C&-94  312Q  DCN  66AN  511581.  Dated  31 
Jan  1966  (Secret)  .—This  study,  performed 
under  Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons  contract,  in- 
vestigates crew  size  requirements  for  a  1970- 
1975  time  span  mtilti-mlssion  (air-to-air/ 
air-to-ground)  type  aircraft. 

'Evaluation  of  Expected  Kill  of  Mixed 
Loadings  Against  A  Wave  Raid  (U)."  Veda 
Memo  CRV-15  551,  20  July  1966,  (Unclassi- 
fied).— The  memo  developes  a  generalized 
statistical  technique  for  determining  the  ex- 
pected kill  for  a  single  interceptor  carrying  a 
mixed  missile  load  against  a  wave  raid.  This 
computational  technique  yields  a  preclsu 
value  of  expected  kill  as  a  function  of  inter- 
ceptor combat  time  (generated  by  STAB  II) 
and  missile  firing  doctrine. 

■  Expected  Kill  for  a  Cluster  of  Targets  Pro- 
tected by  a  Jammer  lU).  "Vedo  Memo  TEM- 
2  551.  26  August  1966  (Confidential)  .—This 
memo  explains  a  preliminary  statistical  tech- 
nique for  determining  the  expected  kill  when 
several  missiles  are  launched  against  a  cluster 
of  targets  which  are  screened  by  a  single 
ECM  aircraft 


Mr.  CANNON,  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
Senator  Stennis  appointed  me  chair- 
man of  a  special  Tactical  Airpower  Sub- 
committee on  February  28.  1969.  Distin- 
guished colleagues  .serving  with  me  on 
this  subcommittee  were  Senators  Sy- 
mington, Jackson.  Yot-xG,  Thurmond. 
Tower,  and  Gold  water. 

Senator  Stennis  asked  specifically 
that  we  concentrate  on  the  justification 
for  both  the  F-14  and  the  F-15  fighter 
aircraft  programs. 

Members  of  the  Tactical  Airpower 
Subcommittee  spent  several  weeks  re- 
viewing 15  major  tactical  weapons  and 
weapon  systems.  As  a  result  of  our  delib- 
erations we  recommended  the  denial  of 
fund  authorizations  in  the  amount  of 
S558.5  million  in  various  tactical  weapon 
systems. 

After  extensive  briefings,  the  subcom- 
mittee recommended  that  the  F-14  and 
P-15  pro.crams  be  supported  by  the  full 
committee.  All  of  our  recommendations 
were  subsequently  adopted  by  the  full 
committee.  Therefore.  I  want  to  posi- 
tivelv  assure  the  distinguished  Senator 
frorn  Indiana  that  the  Senate  Armed 
Sertices  Committee  did  not  give,  as  he 
has  stated  'blank  check  approval  of 
that — F-14 — weapon  system  which  is 
found  in  the  bill  as  it  reads  today." 

As  chairman  of  the  Tactical  Airpower 
Subcommittee,  I  would  like  to  review- 
briefly  the  compelling  iea.sons  that  led 
the  Tactical  Airpower  Subcommittee  to 
the  unanimous  recommendation  that 
the  F-14  program  should  be  fully  sup- 
ported and  authorized,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  expand  or  discuss  with  any  Member 
any  particular  jxjint  after  concluding  my 
remarks. 

THREAT 

Whether  any  new  air  superiority 
fighter  is  required  or  not  depends  on  the 
threat  to  our  national  security.  If  there 
is  no  threat,  then  we  can  rely  on  or  make 
do  with  older  less  effective  weapon  sys- 
tems. If  there  is  a  threat,  then  in  good 


conscience  we  must  recommend  those  ac- 
tions necessary  to  protect  our  national 
security.  Is  there  a  threat  m  the  tactical 
air  superiority  area?  I  beheve  unques- 
tionably that  the  evidence  conclusively 
demonstrates  there  is  a  distinct  and  seri- 
ous threat.  I  believe  that  if  we  do  not 
pursue  both  the  F-14  and  the  F-15  air 
superiority  aircraft  programs  the  United 
States   will    be   inferior   to   the   Soviet 
Union  by  1975.  Why  is  that  so?  The  only 
aircraft  in  our  inventory  today  with  an 
acceptable   air-to-air  combat  capability 
is  the  F-4.  This  aircraft  has  been  and 
is  an  excellent  weapon  system.  However. 
it  is  critically  important  to  recognize  that 
its  technolog>'  dates  back  to  1954.  In  an 
age  of  rapidly  advancing  technological 
achievements  the  F-4  could  not  cope  suc- 
cessfully with  Soviet  aircraft  in  the  mid- 
1970"s. 

Todav  the  most  likely  enemy  air  supe- 
riority aircraft  is  the  Mig-21.  Expert  tes- 
timony has  established  that  the  F-4  is 
considered  equal  in  performance  to  the 
Mig-21  at  normal  fighting  altitudes.  We 
then  must  determine  whether  the  Soviet 
Union  has  improved  upon  the  Mig-21. 
The  Soviets  since  1954.  when  the  F-4  was 
designed,  have  flown  18  new  models  of 
modern-tvpe  fighter  aircraft.  Obvioasly 
not  all  of  these  different  models  have 
gone  into  production  or  become  opera- 
tional. However,  it  afforded  the  Soviets 
with  many  modem  flying  prototypes 
from  which  it  could  select  the  very  best 
for  production. 

Seven  of  the  18  new  models  were  seen 
for  the  first  time  by  the  free  world  at 
the  July  1967  Moscow  airshow.  At  this 
airshow.  we  first  saw  the  Poxbat.  the 
present  holder  of  the  world's  speed  rec- 
ord. Intelligence  sources  estimate  at  least 
three  of  the  new  fighter  aircraft  seen  for 
the  first  time  then  are  currently  in  pro- 
duction or  will  be  shortly. 

During  the  past  decade  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion has  introduced  at  least  one  new  type 
operational  fighter  every  2  years.  A  total 
of  six.  with  11  models:  namely,  five  mod- 
els of  the  Mig-21  Fishbed:  two  models  of 
the  Fishpot;  and  one  model  each  of  the 
Fitter.  Firebar.  Fiddler,  and  the  Flagon. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  concentrated  on 
tactical  aircraft  specifically  oriented  for 
the  air  superiority  role.  In  contrast,  the 
United  States  has  developed  and  rehes  on 
the  F-4  for  the  air  superiority  role. 

It  is  fundamental  that  the  new  Soviet 
aircraft  flown  in  1967  will  be  superior  to 
the  Mig-21.  Further,  when  they  are  op- 
erational they  will  be  superior  to  the  F-4 
A  nation  with  its  eyes  on  the  future,  and 
what  potential  adversaries  may  do.  ob- 
viously will  not  develop  and  deploy  new- 
weapon    systems     inferior    to    existing 

models. 

Our  informed  experts  agiee  the  F-4 
aircraft,  designed  on  a  1954  technology, 
will  be  totally  inadequate  to  cope  with 
the  highly  sophisticated  airci^aft  of 
potential  enemies  in  the  mid-1970's. 

A  modern  fighter  takes  several  years  to 
develop  and  produce.  This  is  an  in- 
evitable and  inescapable  fact.  Therefore. 
it  will  be  1975  before  our  new  air  superi- 
ority fighters  are  operational,  with  the 
exception  of  the  F-14A  which  will  be  op- 
erational in  early  1973. 

It  is  w-ell  recognized  that  if  the  air 
.space  is  controlled,  then  the  battle  area 
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and  surrounding  terrain  is  controlled.  If 
the  air  space  is  not  controlled,  then  other 
tactical  aircraft  designed  for  air-to- 
ground  missions  will  be  relatively  In- 
effective. Even  modem  aircraft  designed 
for  air-to-ground  roles  require  a  "per- 
missive" environment,  that  is,  no  heavy 
enemy  fighter  opposition  If  they  are  to 
be  successful.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  this 
unquestioned  fact,  the  United  States  for 
the  last  few  years  has  concentrated  on 
the  development  of  air-to-ground  air- 
craft for  the  interdiction  and  close  air 
support  missions. 

Now  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  F-14 
program  and  whether  it  will  be  able  to 
meet  its  primary  mission  requirement — 
to  achieve  air  superiority.  The  Navy  and 
its  aeronautical  experts  have  stated  it 
will  be  fully  capable  for  this  vital  mis- 
sion. Inaismuch  as  carriers  are  deck  lim- 
ited and  can  carry  only  a  limited  number 
of  aircraft,  the  F-14  must  also  perform 
the  fleet  air  defense  mission.  Otherwise 
we  would  have  to  buy  two  different  types 
of  aircraft — one  for  the  air  superiority 
missioq  and  one  for  the  fleet  air  defense 
missioiV-Many  people,  including  myself, 
were  initially  concerned  as  to  whether 
the  F-14  would  be  unduly  compromised 
in  the  performance  of  its  air  superiority 
mission  by  virtue  of  the  added  responsi- 
bility of  performing  the  fleet  air  de- 
fense mission  carrj'ing  the  Phoenix  mis- 
sile system. 

Dr.  Foster,  and  his  technical  experts  in 
the  Department  of  Defense,  also  had  this 
concern.  Therefore,  they  requested  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration to  determine  if  the  performance 
characteristics  established  by  the  Navy 
were  reasonable  and  capable  of  attain- 
ment. NASA,  after  reviewing  all  of  the 
major  data  and  conducting  tests  on  its 
own.  advised  Dr.  Foster  that  the  multi- 
mission  performance  estimates  of  the 
Navy  were  attainable  without  any  signifi- 
cant degradation  of  the  pure  fighter  ca- 
pability of  the  F-14.  The  Department  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering  Office 
has  also  concurred  with  the  Navy's  esti- 
mates. I  was  reassured  by  the  findings  of 
these  aeronautical  experts  and  I  do  not 
think  anyone,  therefore,  without  proper 
qualifications  should  make  findings  to 
the  contrary. 

I  feel  It  is  important  to  understand  that 
an  air  superiority  aircraft  is  not  depend- 
ent for  its  success  on  any  one  feature, 
such  as  speed.  An  air  superiority  aircraft 
to  be  successful  must  be  a  'balanced"  air- 
craft capable  of  speed,  acceleration, 
climb,  maneuverability,  and  so  forth. 
This  involves  consideration  of  weight, 
thrust  to  weight  ratios,  wing  loading,  and 
so  forth.  The  design  experts  must  re- 
view all  of  these  requirements  and  put 
them  in  proper  balance  In  order  to 
achieve  a  true  air  sui)eriority  aircraft. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  Phoenix  missile  system.  This  is  the 
main  armament  for  the  F-14  in  the  Fleet 
Air  Defense  role.  The  present  program 
calls  for  "palletizing"  the  vast  bulk  of 
the  equipm«at  associated  with  the  Phoe- 
nix missile.  This  means  that  when  the 
aircraft  Is  configured  in  the  air  superior- 
ity role  the  Phoenix  missile  and  most  of 
its  associated  equipment  will  be  removed. 
I  have  with  me  today  a  model  of  the  F-14 


which  shows  how  this  will  work  In  prac- 
tice. 

The  subcommittee  was  advised  that  if 
the  P-14  waa  designed  exclusively  for 
the  air  superiority  role — without  any 
Phoenix  weapon  system  capability— that 
it  would  weigh  only  600  pounds  less  than 
the  present  F-14  design.  Let  me  make 
this  point  very  clear.  The  Navy  experts 
have  stated  that  if  they  designed  an  air- 
craft exclusively  for  the  adr  superiority 
role  without  considering  any  other  mis- 
sion it  would  weigh  only  600  pounds  less 
than  the  present  F-14.  The  Navy  feels, 
and  I  agree,  that  the  600  additional 
pounds  the  F-14  will  weigh  in  order  to 
give  it  the  capability  of  carrying  the 
Phoenix  missile  system  is  an  insignificant 
penalty  when  we  consider  the  great  value 
realized;  namely,  the  ability  to  perform 
the  Fleet  Air  Defense  mission. 

The  development  of  the  Phoenix  mis- 
sile system  has  been  a  very  complicated 
risk.  However,  21  of  the  planned  26  test 
launches  have  been  fired  and  16  were 
extremely  successful.  This  is  an  impres- 
sive record  when  one  considers  the 
tremendous  advance  in  the  state-of-the- 
art  represented  by  the  Phoenix.  For  ex- 
ample, Mr.  President,  the  Sidewinder  air- 
to-air  missile  which  has  enjoyed  a  very 
enviable  record  over  the  past  few  years, 
had  great  difficulties  early  in  the  R.  &  D. 
phase.  Nearly  all  of  the  first  50  R.  &  D. 
firings  of  the  Sidewinder  missile  were 
failures.  Therefore,  I  think  everyone 
should  iinderstand  and  appreciate  that 
research  and  development  is  an  essential 
phase  every  major  weapon  system  must 
go  through.  Obviously  any  program  has 
its  temporary  problems  and  not  all  test 
firings  are  successful  during  that  period. 

COST 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  stated  the  F-14  program  will 
ultimately  cost  $25  billion.  I  have  no 
information  to  support  that  figure. 

The  Navy  has  contracted  with  the 
Grumman  Corp.  for  469  F-14  aircraft — 
six  R.  &  D.  and  463  production  aircraft — 
subject  to  tlie  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  Information  I  have  shows  the 
program  will  cost  $6.4  billion.  This  in- 
cludes all  3  models,  the  F-14A,  the  F-14B 
and  the  F-14C.  It  includes  $1.3  billion 
for  R.  &  D.  and  $5.1  billion  for  produc- 
tion. Most  importantly,  these  figures  are 
based  on  escalated  dollars  which  means 
that  provision  has  been  made  for  a  4- 
percent  compounded  annual  increase  in 
cost  for  infiation  from  1970-76. 

I  previously  stated  in  my  speech  on 
the  Senate  floor  on  July  10,  1969,  that 
the  estimated  unit  cost  per  aircraft 
would  be  $15  million  each.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly important  for  every  member  to 
recognize  that  this  unit  cost  includes 
spare  parts,  groimd  support  equipment, 
and  a  proper  share  of  all  R.  &  D.  ex- 
penses. To  my  knowledge  this  approach 
by  the  Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee 
has  not  been  used  previously.  In  the  past 
we  have  always  talked  about  "flyaway" 
costs.  This  is  the  cost  of  an  aircraft  sit- 
ting on  the  runway  ready  for  takeoff. 
This  cost  excludes  ground  support  equip- 
ment, training,  spare  parts  and  a  proper 
share  of  R.  &  D.  Obviously,  our  method 
gives  a  higher  cost  figure.  However,  I 
believe  our  cost  basis  is  more  realistic 


because  It  includes  all  associated  costs 
with  an  aircraft  and  not  merely  those 
costs  associated  with  equipment  phys- 
ically on  the  aircraft. 

The  Navy  has  recently  advised  me 
that  it  uses  $13.6  million  per  aircraft 
for  the  F-14A  and  P-14B  programs.  It 
did  not  Include  estimated  costs  for  the 
P-14C  because  it  is  so  far  down  the  road 
The  F-14C  would  ultimately  provide  for 
new  mlcro-mlniaturlzed  avionics.  No 
funds  have  been  requested  or  spent  on 
the  F-14C  to  date.  However,  the  $6.4 
billion  figuie  referred  to  previously  in- 
cludes the  estimated  R.  &  D.  costs  of  the 
F-14C  of  $326  million. 

The  $13.6  million  per  aircraft  Includes 
$8.5  million  flyaway  costs,  $1.1  million 
support  costs,  $2  million  for  spares,  plus 
$2  million  for  a  prorated  share  of  R.  & 
D.— a  total  of  $13.6  million  per  aircraft. 
This  is  for  469  aircraft.  If  the  Navy  were 
to  purchase  716  F-14's — the  Navy's  pres- 
ent force  level  requirements — it  would 
cost  $12  million  each. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  obviously 
when  more  aircraft  are  purchased  the 
imit  cost  is  substantially  reduced. 

For  example.  Senator  Hartke  com- 
pares the  $15  million  costs  of  the  F-14 
to  the  $3  million  cost  for  the  F-4.  This 
is  comparing  apples  and  oranges.  The 
costs  for  the  F-14  as  computed  by  the 
Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee,  in- 
cludes all  costs,  that  is,  flyaway,  ground 
support  costs,  spare  parts  costs,  and  a 
prorated  share  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  $3  million  figure  for  the  F-4 
is  "fiyaway"  cost  only. 

The  flyaway  costs  for  the  F-14  is  $8.5 
million  in  escalated  dollars  for  463  air- 
craft. If  we  used  1970  dollars — without 
allowing  for  future  estimated  infiation — 
it  would  be  $7.5  million  each.  The  cost  of 
the  first  463  F-4  aircraft  was  $3.6  mil- 
lion each.  This  was  between  1955-63. 
If  we  escalate  this  to  1970  dollars  based 
on  actual  Bureau  of  Labor  Department 
statistics  the  first  463  F-4  aircraft  "fiy- 
away" costs  would  be  $3.9  million  each. 
Therefore,  to  make  a  fair  and  accurate 
comparison  we  should  compare  the  $7.5 
million  cost  for  the  F-14  to  the  $3.9 
million  fiyaway  cost  of  the  F-4  using 
1970  dollars.  Also  it  is  important  to  real- 
ize that  the  F-14  will  use  1969  technology 
versus  the  1954  technology  of  the  F-4. 

I  want  to  reemphasize  that  these  costs 
are  in  escalated  dollars.  This  allows  for  a 
4-percent  cost  compMJunded  annually  for 
infiation.  If  we  used  1970  nonescalated 
dollars,  the  $13.6  million  per  aircraft 
would  be  $12.4  million  per  aircraft  for 
463  aircraft.  If  we  purchased  716  air- 
craft, the  imit  cost  would  drop  from  $12 
million  to  $10.4  million  per  aircraft. 

I  certainly  am  not  attempting  to  con- 
vince any  Member  of  the  Senate  that  the 
F-14  Is  a  cheap  aircraft.  It  is  not.  No 
new  modem  weapon  system  In  this  day 
and  age  cost  a  few  dollars.  We  must  pay 
for  the  drastic  infiation  encoimtered  In 
this  country  since  1964.  Unfortunately, 
we  carmot  go  down  to  the  local  dime 
store  and  procure  complicated  weapon 
systems  containing  the  highest  sophisti- 
cation. 
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Personally,  I  have  weighed  in  my  own 
mind  the  requirement  for  the  air  superi- 
ority aircraft  for  the  Navy  versus  the 
cost  to  be  encountered.  It  is  my  conclu- 
sion that  these  costs  must  be  Incurred 
because  of  the  paramount  importance  of 
properly  providing  for  our  national  se- 
curity. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  close  my  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  tell  the  Senators 
why  I  feel  it  is  important  to  proceed  with 
the"  F-14A.  using  the  TF-30-P412  en- 
gine and  the  Phoenix  weapon  system 
developed  for  the  F-lllB.  rather  than 
waiting  for  the  F-14B  which  will  incor- 
porate the  advanced  technology  en- 
gine— ATE.  If  we  canceled  the  F-14  A 
and  waited  for  the  F-14B,  it  would  cost 
the  American  taxpayer  $340  million  ad- 
ditional. Of  equal  importance  is  the  fact 
that  we  would  delay  the  introduction  of 
the  F-14  into  the  fieet  more  than  2 
years— from  early  1973  until  1975.  No 
one  can  predict  what  national  security 
risks  we  may  encounter  between  1973  and 
1975.  I  do  not  feel  we  can  afford  to  run 
such  a  risk. 

TF^30 P-4  12    ENGINE 

I  would  like  to  advise  the  Senate.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  TF-30  P-412  engine 
for  the  F-14A  is  not  an  "old  '  engine  as 
stated  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke >  This  engine 
is  the  first  afterburning  turbofan  engine 
developed  in  this  countr>'.  It  has  the 
highest  thrust,  the  highest  thrust  to 
weight  ratio,  and  the  lowest  fuel  con- 
sumption of  any  fighter  engine  in  the 
Free  World.  The  P-412  engine  is  the  same 
as  the  P-12  engine  for  the  F-111  aircraft 
after  adapting  the  P-12  inlet  for  the 
F-14.  Initial  deliveries  of  the  P-r2  en- 
gine were  only  made  last  year.  Not  even 
in  a  remote  sense  can  it  be  slated  that 
the  TF-30/P-412  is  an  "old'  engine. 
Further,  the  F-14  airframe  has  been  spe- 
cifically designed  for  the  TF-30  engme 
and  the  advanced  technologj-  engine. 
Hence,  there  is  no  "mismatch  "  between 
the  F-14  airframe  and  its  engines. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  briefly  mention  the  source  of 
several  documents  mentioned  by  Sena- 
tor Hartke  that  he  has  requested  of  the 
Defense  Department.  These  documents, 
for  the  most  part,  were  prepared  by  per- 
sonnel in  the  Office  of  Systems  Analysis 
in  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  do  not 
know  what  contribution,  if  any,   these 
documents  will  pro\'ide.  I  do  not  know 
their  contents.  However.  I  do  think  it 
is  extremely  important  to  recognize  the 
key  and  influential  role  in  the  weapon 
system    decisionmaking    process    played 
during    the    7 -year    reign    of    Secretai-y 
McNamara    by    the    Office    of    Systems 
Analysis.  Not  once  did  this  Office  to  any 
knowledge  recommend  the  United  States 
undertake  the  development  of  a  new  air 
superiority   fighter   system.   They    were 
always   interested   in   conducting   cost- 
effectiveness  studies.  While  this  is  fine 
and  has  merit  as  a  general  rule,  the  re- 
.sults  of  these  cost-effectiveness  studies 
relative    to    tactical    aircraft,    concen- 
trated on  carrying  iron  bombs  over  long 
ranges  on  air-to-ground  missions.  They 
stressed   such   items   as   "cost   per   ton 
mile.  "  It  led  to  the  conclusion  that  as 


long  as  we  could  carry  a  large  amount  of 
bombs  over  long  ranges  that  we  had  tac- 
tical aircraft  superiority  over  the  Rus- 
sians. While  these  type  missions  are  im- 
portant it  resulted  in  a  complete  failure 
to  develop  a  new  air  superiority  fighter. 
In  addition.  Systems  Analy.sis  success- 
fully resisted  all  efforts  by  the  Navy  and 
the  Air  Force  to  initiate  a  new  air  su- 
periority fighter  program.  I  must  say. 
for  my  part,  that  I  do  not  look  very 
sympathetically  or  understandably  on 
data  prepared  by  this  Office  who,  after 
a  long  record  of  resistance,  now  propose 
that  they  can  develop  a  better  air  su- 
periority fighter. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  talk  at  much 
greater  length  aabout  the  F-14  program. 
However.  I  recognize  the  very  busy 
schedule  presently  confronting  the  Sen- 
ate. I  will  be  happy  now  to  re.spond  to 
anv  questions. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Cannon  I.  a  colleague  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  the  contri- 
bution he  has  made  in  thi.>,  area  He  and 
his  subcommittee  have  done  a  very  effec- 
tive piece  of  work  in  this  area  throughout 
the  long  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  my  remarks  on  amend- 
ment No.  164  will  be  very  brief. 

The  Senate  has  already  undertaken 
llie  task  of  making  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  carrier  fleet.  It  .stands  to 
reason  that  any  study  on  the  future  of 
the  carrier  must  include  the  aircraft 
which  represents  its  pimcipal  weapon. 
That  study  would  necessarily  require 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  five  items 
.set  forth  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  protracted  debate 
which  began  on  July  7  is  now  drawing  to 
a  close.  This  amendment  should  be  sum- 
marily rejected  becaase  it  represents  a 
duplication  of  effort  that  we  have  already 
committed  ourselves  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  intention  to  vote  against  amendment 
No.  164  which  calls  for  a  study  of  the 
need  and  capability  of  the  F-14,  the 
Navy's  planned  air  superiority  aircraft. 
Early  this  year  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  'Mr.  Stennis) 
named  an  ad  hoc  Tactical  Air  Power 
Subcommittee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Cannon t  to  conduct  just 
such  a  study. 

Not  only  was  this  subcommittee,  of 
which  I  was  a  member,  charged  with  the 
study  of  the  F-14  but  they  also  under- 
took an  investigation  and  review  of  14 
other  major  tactical  air  weapons  systems. 
This  subcommittee  held  numerous 
briefings  on  the  tactical  airpower  situa- 
tion. It  concluded  its  work  by  making  a 
set  of  recommendations  to  the  full  Sen- 
ate Aimed  Services  Committee.  Although 
these  recommendations  called  for  the 
discontinuance  of  a  number  of  tactical 
aircraft  programs,  the  seven  members  of 
the  committee  unanimously  supported 
the  F-14  program. 


The  full  committee  also  conducted  its 
own  investigation  into  the  F-14  pro- 
gram as  it  did  on  other  major  weapon 
systems.  This  Navy  air  superiority  air- 
craft designed  to  meet  our  naval  air 
power  needs  in  the  mid-1970's  received 
the  support  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  President,  only  last  year  the  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee conducted  a  thorough  study  into  the 
status  of  our  tactical  airpower  programs. 
This  investigation  included  hearings  and 
the  issuance  of  a  report  which  is  avail- 
able to  all  Members  of  this  body.  One  of 
the  key  recommendations  of  this  report 
was  the  need  to  press  forward  with  the 
development  of  air  superiority  fighters 
for  both  the  Navy  and  the  An  Poice  if 
we  are  to  protect  our  men,  ships,  air- 
bases,  cities,  and  other  targets  in  any- 
future  confiict. 

As  recently  as  July  10,  Mr.  Cannon, 
chaii-man  of  the  ad  lioc  committee  who 
made  the  tactical  airpower  study,  made 
a  lengthy  speech  here  in  the  Senate  m 
which  he  detailed  the  findings  of  tliis 
subcommittee  and  in  which  he  laid  par- 
ticular stress  on  the  comprehensive  study 
made  by  this  group.  At  this  time  he  em- 
phasized the  great  need  for  the  F-14  and 
the  F-15. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
this  entire  aiea  as  well  as  the  F-14  spe- 
cifically have  already  been  studied  care- 
fully by  the  Congress.  Amendment  No 
164  is  calling  for  another  study. 

The  import  of  this  amendment  if-  that 
the  Senate  Armed  Ser\-ices  Committee 
has  not  done  its  job.  The  veiy  opposite 
is  ti-ue.  It  has  not  only  done  its  lob.  but 
has  done  it  thoroughly.  Furthermore.  I 
am  confident  the  committee,  under  the 
able  lcader.ship  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mis.sissippi.  will  continue  to 
study  and  review  the  F-14  and  other 
programs  as  they  progress. 

We  do  not  need  legislation  to  tell  this 
committee  how  to  do  its  work.  This 
amendment  amounts  to  a  legislative 
mandate  to  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. Where  is  this  sort  of  thing  to  stop? 
If  some  in  the  Senate  feel  we  do  not 
need  the  F-14  then  let  us  have  an 
amendment  to  that  effect  and  we  can 
vote  it  up  or  down. 

The  Senate  lias  already  attached  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  calling  for  a  study 
of  the  Na\T  carrier  program  and  as  the 
principal  weapon  of  the  carrier  tlie  F-14 
would  presumably  be  a  part  of  such  a 
study.  Also,  it  should  be  noted  the  Na^-y 
Department  has  conducted  46  studies  in 
the  area  of  what  type  plane  is  required 
for  our  aircraft  carriers. 

Mr.  President,  we  ai-e  forgetting  ihis  is 
an  authorization  bill.  It  has  already  be- 
come a  Christmas  tree  bill  with  amend- 
ments dangling  from  every  branch.  It 
appears  now  the  Armed  Senices  Com- 
mittee no  longer  has  a  membership  of 
18  but  rather  a  membership  of  100.  We 
are  witnessing  an  attack  on  the  com- 
mittee system. 

This  amendment  will  not  leceive  my 
support  on  the  grounds  I  have  just 
stated.  It  is  my  hope  other  Members  of 
this  body  will  feel  likewise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  discussion 
of  our  tactical  airpower  requirement*  It 
has  frequently  been  asserted  that  the 
Soviets  have  developed  18  new  models  of 
aircraft  since  1955.  Not  all  of  these 
models,  however,  have  been  put  into  pro- 
duction and  become  operational.  Never- 
theless, it  Is  claimed  that  in  the  past 
decade  the  Soviets  have  introduced  five 
new  operational  fighter  aircraft. 

Further,  it  is  asserted  that  by  con- 
trast, the  United  States  is  still  relying  on 
the  F-4,  a  plane  designed  in  1955  which 
became  operational  in  1961,  as  our  best 
and  only  air  superiority  fighter.  Thus, 
the  need  for  a  new  air  superiority  air- 
craft has  been  strongly  urged  upon 
Congress. 

Those  who  have  raised  questions  and 
criticisms  of  the  proposed  defense  au- 
thorization bill  have  never,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, disputed  the  need  for  a  new  air 
superiority  fighter.  There  may  be  sig- 
nificant differences  of  opinion  regaiding 
the  strength  and  capability  of  our  pres- 
.ent  tactical  airpower  in  relation  to  that 
-of  the.  Soviet  Union.  Also,  there  may  not 
be  complete  agreement  over  the  urgency 
of  this  need.  But,  fundamentally,  no  one 
has  proposed  that  we  should  abandon  all 
plans  to  develop  any  new  air  superiority 
fighter  for  the  future.  I  trust  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  this  is  absolutely  not  the 
intention  or  motivation  of  the  amend- 
ment being  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  'Mr.  Hartke)  and  myself. 

This  amendment  focuses  particular 
attention  on  the  F-14  aircraft.  It  ques- 
tions whether  the  variety  of  missions  the 
F-14  will  be  designed  to  fulfill  are  nec- 
essaiy,  feasible,  and  can  all  be  accom- 
plished by  one  aircraft.  Missions  of  this 
plane  include  defense  of  the  carrier  fieet 
against  attack  from  the  air,  air  superior- 
ity, and  the  capability  to  deliver  certain 
bombs  and  missiles  on  ground  targets. 

The  amendment  is  offered  because  of 
doubts  we  hold  concerning  the  basic  re- 
quirement of  an  aircraft  for  the  fleet  air 
defense  mission  and  the  ability  of  the 
F-14  Phoenix  system  to  cari-y  out  that 
role. 

The  Phoenix  missile  system  is  being 
designed  for  the  F-14's  fleet  air  defense 
role.  This  highly  complex  missile  is  being 
developed  to  destroy  sophisticated  at- 
tacking enemy  aircraft  at  long  distances. 
Tills  seems  to  imply,  however,  an  attempt 
to  provide  a  defense  of  our  carriers  in 
the  event  of  a  major  conventional  war 
witli  the  3o\iet  Union.  This  raises  cer- 
tain quc-tions  in  my  mind.  First,  what  is 
the  probability  of  a  conventional  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union  that  would  not 
escalate  into  a  nuclear  war?  Second,  if 
there  should  be  such  a  conventional  ex- 
change, what  would  be  the  role  of  our 
carriers?  Would  carrier-based  airpower 
be  necessary  or  useful  to  attack  targets 
within  the  Soviet  Union?  If  not,  what 
:oie  would  there  be  for  carrier-based 
tactical  aiiTWwer  in  such  a  contingency? 
Finally,  given  this  circumstance,  would 
not  the  carriers  be  highly  vulnerable  to 
various  submarine  and  surface  launched 
missile  attacks? 

Thus,  I  ask  whether  it  is  realistic  and 
necessaiT  to  provide  for  the  highly  so- 
phisticated fleet  defense  that  is  the  in- 


tended function  of  the  P-14"8  Phoenix 
missile  system.  The  question  is  crucial 
to  the  development  of  the  P-14.  The  ca- 
pability to  carry  the  Phoenix  is,  in  my 
understanding,  the  primary  reason  for 
the  potentially  massive  expense  of  the 
F-14  program.  F^urther,  it  is  the  Phoenix 
requirement  that  has  raised  strong 
doubts  about  the  F-14's  capabilities  as 
a  true  air  superiority  fighter,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  <Mr.  Hartke  i  has 
pointed  out.  I  ara  aware  the  Navy 
stronsly  denies  that  the  air  superiority 
mission  of  the  F-14  is  compromised  by 
the  fleet  air  defense  requirement.  But  it 
seems  evident  that  there  is  strong,  au- 
thoritative opinion  to  the  contrary 
which   leaves   this  question   unresolved. 

The  Phoenix  missile  will  be  extremely 
costly.  Original  estimates  put  the  price 
at  $219,000  per  missile.  Now.  I  am  told 
that  reliable  estimates  figure  the  cost  at 
$400,C00  per  missile.  Each  F-14  will  be 
able  to  carry  one  load  of  .six  Phoenix 
missiles.  Thus,  one  load  of  Phoenix  mis- 
siles for  one  F-14  would  cost  $2.4  mil- 
lion. I  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
precisely  how  many  Phoenix  missiles  the 
Navy  intends  to  buy.  But  this  should 
indicate  the  tremendous  expense  of  just 
this  missile  system,  in  addition  to  the 
cost  of  the  aircraft. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe  in  the  chair  > .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  total  systems  cost  of 
the  F-14,  including  the  extensive  ex- 
pense of  operation  and  maintenance  over 
a  10-year  period,  could  be  $25  billion. 
Because  the  F-14  would  be  one  of  the 
most  expensive  weapons  systems  ever 
procured  by  our  Defense  Department,  I 
believe  we  must  be  absolutely  certain 
about  the  requirement  for  an  aircraft 
with  the  multimission  capability  of  the 
F-14  and  the  capacity  of  this  proposed 
aircraft  to  effectively  perform  all  these 
missions. 

At  present,  it  seems  as  thiDugh  doubts 
and  Questions  remain  which  have  not 
been  fully  answered.  Thus,  oiir  amend- 
ment proposes  that  these  issues  be  care- 
fully studied  by  the  Congress  between 
now  and  April  30,  1970,  and  that  no  deci- 
sion regarding  the  future  procurement  of 
F-14's  be  made  until  such  a  study  can  be 
carefully  evaluated.  Our  amendment 
would  not  affect  the  12  F-14's  authorized 
in  the  current  bill  and  other  long  lead- 
time  items.  It  would  require  that  the 
most  careful  scrutiny  be  given  to  this 
matter  before  we  embark  on  the  massive, 
costly  procLurement  of  an  aircraft  that 
might  not  be  a  wise  or  necessary  compo- 
nent of  our  Nation's  defense.  There  are 
many  crucial  questions  and  issues  which 
such  study  should  focus  upon.  Oiu: 
amendment  suggests  a  few  specific 
considerations. 

First,  for  instance,  we  believe  the  con- 
gressional study  should  examine  in  de- 
tail the  character  of  the  airborne  threat 
to  our  carrier  task  forces.  In  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  hearings  in  1968, 
Chairman  Mahon,  in  reference  to  the 
Soviet  bomber  threat,  said: 


The  bomber  threat  against  the  fleet,  as 
you  know,  has  been  predicted  by  Navy  offl- 
clals  for  some  time.  It  has,  of  course,  not  de- 
veloped to  date. 

Has  the  threat  increased  since  Con- 
gressman Mahon  made  this  comment? 
Second,  just  what  are  the  capabilities 
of  the  Soviet  aircraft  which  threaten  our 
fleet? 

Third,  it  is  also  important  to  examine 
the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  P-14 
Phoenix  system  We  should  analyze  in 
detail  its  ability  to  protect  the  carrier 
fleet  against  the  threat  which  is  likely 
to  exist  in  the  relevant  time  period. 

We  should  look  at  the  threat  from  air- 
craft, from  submarines,  from  ships,  and 
from  shore-based  missiles.  We  should 
then  determine  which  of  these  can  be 
countered  and  at  what  cost.  If  it  turns 
out  that  at  great  expen.se  we  can  cope 
with  the  airborne  threat,  but  that  no 
matter  how  much  we  spend  we  would 
not  be  able  to  deflect  significantly  other 
types  of  attack,  then  it  would  seem  not 
useful  to  spend  great  sums  to  counter 
the  bomber  threats 

Fouith.  the  study  should  look  into  the 
question  of  how  much  performance  in 
any  specific  mission  requirement  Is  com- 
prised in  order  to  provide  the  P-14  with 
a  multimission  capabilty.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  and  I  have 
already  commented  on  this  issue. 

Finally,  I  would  hope  that  such  study 
would  focus  attention  on  the  cost-effec- 
tiveness and  feasibility  of  alternative 
programs  to  the  present  F-14 /Phoenix 
plans.  The  Senator  from  Indiana,  for  in- 
stance, mentioned  repwrts  of  proposals 
for  the  development  of  a  fighter  aircraft 
not  encumbered  with  the  Phoenix  mis- 
sile system.  If  such  an  aircraft  could 
actually  be  built  and  operated  for  as 
much  as  $15  billion  less  than  the  F-14. 
as  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  main- 
tained, then  all  the  facts  and  considera- 
tions concerning  such  an  alternative 
should  be  openly  studied  by  the  Congress 
before  an  irreversible  commitment  is 
made  to  the  F-14/Phoenix  system. 

In  summary,  our  amendment  requests 
only  that  this  highly  complex  matter  be 
carefully  considered  before  the  next  de- 
fense authorization  bill.  This  would  make 
it  possible  for  all  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  increase  their  knowledge  and 
perfect  their  judgment  on  such  a  costl,y 
and  crucial  issue.  I  trust  that  the  very 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  committee 
members  will  understand  the  cooperative 
spirit  in  which  this  amendment  is  offered, 
We  want  to  increase  our  understanding 
of  these  complex  matters  in  order  to  bet- 
ter exercise  our  responsibilities  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  It  is  for  this  purpose 
that  we  offer  our  amendment  and  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
modification  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment. 

Does  the  Senator  wish  the  modifica- 
tion to  be  stated? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  modification  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 
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On  page  1  of  amendment  No.  164,  begin- 
ning with  line  1,  strike  out  all  down  through 
line  5  on  page  3,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  403.  Prior  to  April  30.  1970,  the  Con- 
gress shall  complete  a  comprehensive  study 
and  investigation  of  the  requirements  to  be 
fulfilled  by  future  carrier  borne  aircraft  and 
of  the  projected  costs  of  the  P-14  aircraft 
and  the  capabilities  of  such  aircraft  to  meet 
these  requirements  In  the  most  effective  and 
efficient  manner.  The  results  of  this  compre- 
hensive study  and  Investigation  shall  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  any  authorization  or  appro- 
priation for  the  production  or  procurement 
of  any  P-14  aircraft.  Tills  limitation  shall  not 
apply  In  the  case  of  funds  authorized  by  this 
Act  for  such  aircraft." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE,  Does  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  wi.sh  to  speak  at  this  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  was  going  to  ask  a 
series  of  questions  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana would  permit  me  to  say  a  few 
words  at  this  point  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  irom  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Then,  the  Senator  could 
interrogate  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  amendment  which  has  been 
prop>osed.  I  know  the  good  faith  of  the 
authors  of  these  amendments  and  I  ac- 
cept at  face  value  everything  they  say 
about  their  intentions. 

I  do  wish  to  bring  out  what  the  com- 
mittee has  done.  In  this  case  I  believe 
the  authors  reached  the  wrong  conclu- 
sion. This  year  I  specifically  requested 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  to  explore  the 
F-14  program  in  detail  and  he  per- 
formed his  job  with  the  thoroughness 
that  is  characteristic  of  him.  This  was 
done  in  a  fine  way  and  we  had  the  bene- 
fit of  other  talent  on  the  committee  that 
is  well  versed  and  has  long  experience 
in  understanding  the  problems  of  a 
plane,  the  problems  connected  with  its 
mission,  and  making  a  valid  judgment. 
We  had  other  advice  and  counsel,  of 
course  but  in  the  committee  we  did  have 
men  of  experience.  They  are  here  to  be 
cross-examined . 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada spent  the  greatest  portion  of  its 
time  on  the  F-14  and  F-15  aircraft  pro- 
grams because  of  their  cost  and  impor- 
tance. It  reported  in  considerable  de- 
tail to  the  full  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  on  the  results  of  its  inquiry 
and  study  into  the  F-14  program  and 
the  full  committee  itself  also  explored 
this  program  in  detail  when  the  appro- 
priate witnesses  appeared  and  testified. 

These  were  not  casual  matters.  It  just 
is  not  true  when  it  is  said  they  just  take 
these  things  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
accept  what  is  said  by  some  general  or 
admiral  about  it.  Those  accusations  are 
not  true.  I  do  not  say  they  are  cor- 
ruptly made  but  they  do  not  represent 
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the  facts  as  they  occurred  in  the  mark- 
up of  the  bUl,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  these  programs  that  are  in  the 
mtiking  and  projecting  into  the  future 
because  we  know  how  important  it  is 
for  the  need  to  be  supplied  and  we  know 
how  important  it  is  in  the  workability — 
I  will  use  that  term — and  also  the  cost. 
Therefore,  I  am  most  concerned  by  the 
fact  that  this  amendment  suggests  by 
implication  that  no  one  up  to  the  present 
time  has  reviewed  the  program  and, 
more  specifically,  as  Senator  Hartke  sug- 
gested in  an  earlier  speech,  that  the  com- 
mittee gave  blank-check  approval  to  the 
F-14  program.  Such  is  definitely  not  the 
case. 

The  Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee 
unanimously  recommended  after  their 
thorough  and  intensive  review  of  the 
program  that  the  funds  requested  be  au- 
thorized. The  full  committee,  after  con- 
ducting its  own  review,  agreed  with  this 
recommendation . 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  the  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  spent  several 
months  during  1968  conducting  a  most 
thorough  and  exhaustive  review  of  all  of 
our  tactical  air  programs.  Needless  to 
say.  due  to  the  high  importance  of  the 
F-14  program,  it  received  detailed  con- 
sideration. Extensive  hearings  were  held 
and  the  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee Issued  a  unanimous  report  on 
October  4,  1968.  In  that  report  we  rec- 
ommended that  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Na\T's  air  superiority  fighter  programs 
proceed  with  maximum  effort  in  light  of 
the  current  and  foreseeable  Soviet  threat. 
By  way  of  backgrovmd  here,  the  Navy's 
version  of  the  TFX  had  been  hanging  on 
and  hanging  on  and  It  was  not  working 
out  It  was  too  heavy.  It  was  still  in  the 
budget  though,  when  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee  reported  on 
it.  It  was  still  in  the  budget  in  March  of 
1968  when  we  last  considered  it  and  the 
first  time  consideration  was  given  in 
committee  as  to  whether  to  build  the 
F-14.  We  took  out  the  last  remnants  of 
the  Navy  version  of  the  TFX  as  being 
proven  to  be  totally  inadequate  and  put 
in.  instead,  the  case  for  the  F-14.  I  have 
already  outlined  what  we  did  this  year. 
Next  year,  the  matter  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  committee,  and  not  in  any 
casual  way,  but  right  dowTi  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  matter,  weighing  it  again — 
if  it  is  recommended  and  I  feel  sure  it 
will  be — in  the  bill,  and  we  will  go  into 
it  from  its  development  at  that  stage. 

Frankly,  as  a  practical  matter,  I  believe 
that  we  are  capable  of  coming  up  with  a 
judgment.  We  will  do  that.  I  do  not  like 
to  put  any  date  tag  on  this  thing.  It  has 
been  grinding  out  now  for  15  years,  try- 
ing to  get  a  proper  fighter  plane  for  the 
Navy.  We  went  along  with  one  that  was 
not  adequate.  Now  this  one  has  started 
going,  after  15  years  of  effort. 

Now  we  say  by  next  March  31  we  have 
got  to  come  up  here  with  something  in 
the  way  of  a  survey.  I  do  not  like  the  idea 
at  all,  particularly  with  this  long  bill  of 
particidars  and  guideUnes  written  by 
someone  in  good  faith,  perhaps — I  am 
sure  it  was  in  good  faith — but  I  do  not 
believe  they  had  any  more  knowledge, 
perhaps  not  as  much,  as  the  men  who 
sit  on  the  committee  and  pass  on  these 


matters.  I  am  not  including  myself  in 
that. 

So  I  think  we  are  about  at  the  end  of 
the  road  in  considering  this  bill.  I  think 
as  a  measure  of  the  history  of  this  legis- 
lation and  the  headway  we  are  making, 
if  anything  should  be  discovered  down 
the  line  as  to  the  run  with  engine  A  or 
the  run  with  engine  B,  why,  of  course, 
we  will  take  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield.  I 

Mr.  HATFIELD  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  made  relating  to  the 
work  of  the  committee.  I  want  again  to 
go  on  record,  as  I  have  in  the  past,  my 
support  for  the  committee's  work.  The 
chairman  has  also  referred  to  the  ad  hoc 
committee  that  was  chaired  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr. 
Cannon  1 .  I  am  quoting  from  the  Cannon 
report  in  the  Record  of  July  10, 1969.  and 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  to  re- 
spond to  this  question  as  it  relates  to  the 
F-14. 

On  page  19056, 1  read  as  follows: 
The  committee  is  compelled  to  point  out 
that  for  the  last  few  years  the  United  States 
ha«  concentrated  on  the  development  of 
multipurpose"  missions,  including  alr-to- 
alr  combat  and  air-to-ground  missions  The 
requirements  for  an  aircraft  to  be  capable  of 
performing  "multipurpose"  missions  un- 
questionably compromises  an  aircraft  In  the 
p»erformance  of  Its  primary  mission.  Irre- 
spective of  the  nature  of  its  primary  mission. 
It  is  the  committee's  Judgment  that  we  now 
concentrate  on  the  development  of  the 
fighter  aircraft  specially  configured  and  con- 
fined to  the  "air  superiority"  role.  We  have 
long  neglected  undertaWng  a  new  program 
in  this  area,  relying  exclusively  on  the  capa- 
bility of  the  F-4" 

My  question  to  the  Senator  Is:  Is  not 
the  F-14  designed  to  carry  the  Phoenix 
missile  which  makes  it  a  multiple-mis- 
sion t>T>e  of  aircraft? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  that  Is  correct.  It 
makes  it  a  multiple-mission  aircraft  for 
an  aircraft  carrier,  as  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  understands  it.  They  must 
have  some  multiple-mission  planes 
whereas  the  Air  Force,  operating  from 
the  ground  with  longer  runways,  can 
concentrate  on  one  thing,  and  that  is 
speed,  climbing  power — a  single  mission. 
But  we  have  a  mixed  type  of  plane  on 
an  aircraft  carrier  and  we  have  to  have 
some  multiple-purpose  planes. 

I  really  think  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  iMr.  Canxon)  is  the  gentleman 
that  should  answer  that  question.  I  gave 
a  layman's  point  of  view.  The  Senator 
from  Nevada  really  knows  that  subject. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  be  happy  to 
respond  to  that  question.  It  is  a  good  one. 
The  Navy  has  a  dual  requirement  for 
this  type  of  aircraft.  One  is  for  the  de- 
fen.se  of  the  fleet,  and  two.  the  aircraft 
superiority  role  itself.  So  what  they  have 
tried  to  do  is  have  one  aircraft  perform 
both  missions  since  they  do  not  have  the 
luxury  of  being  able  to  have  two  air- 
craft, because  they  just  do  not  have  the 
space  for  them  on  a  carrier.  As  a  result, 
they  have  come  up  with  a  design  in 
which  they  have  optimized  this  develop- 
ment. 

I  show  the  Senator  a  model  of  the  pro- 
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posed  F-14  now  on  my  desk,  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  care  to  look  at  it.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Phoenix  weapons  system 
which  Is  to  be  used  In  the  air  defense 
role — is  so  optimized  that  the  whole 
weapon  systems  package  can  be  removed. 
That  is  everything  including  the  guid- 
ance except  the  part  which  is  in  the 
pilot's  cockpit — can  be  taken  oflF,  when 
it  is  used  in  the  air  superiority  role; 
and  it  can  be  reinstalled  if  the  aircraft  is 
to  be  used  in  an  air  defense  role.  On 
this  role,  however,  it  is  configured  for 
both.  It  has  as  can  be  seen  on  this  model 
some  of  the  Phoenixes  and  also  Sparrows 
which  permits  it  to  go  into  a  dual  role 
capability  and  be  able  to  perform  in 
either  environment,  as  required. 

I  stated  in  my  speech  that  because  of 
the  design  features  that  have  been  built 
Into  this  proposed  design,  there  is  only  a 
difference  of  600  pounds  in  total  weight 
over  and  above  what  the  airplane  would 
weigh  if  it  were  designed  solel>  for  an 
aircraft  superiority  role.  So  the  Navy 
is  only  paying  a  600-pound  penalty  to 
give  them  an  aircraft  having  a  dual  role. 
Th^  aircraft,  true,  as  the  Senator  from 
.  Indiana  indicated,  might  probably  be 
outperformed  by  the  F-15.  But  the  F-15 
cannot  land  on  an  aircraft  carrier.  This 
requires  a  much  heavier  structure  for 
the  airplane,  and  the  landing  gear,  too, 
must  take  the  shock  of  being  catapulted 
off  and  must  again  take  the  shock  of 
coming   in   for   an   arrested   landing. 

So  if  you  could  transport  a  runway 
around  with  the  carrier,  the  type  that  an 
P-15  needs,  then  it  is  true  you  would  be 
able  to  reduce  the  weight  and  get  per- 
haps a  higher  performing  aircraft,  be- 
cause the  oversimplification  is  that  it 
depends  on  the  thi'ust-to-weight  ratio  for 
the  type  of  performance  you  are  going 
to  get. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  further  question  ? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  happy   to  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
analysis  and  explanation  as  given  of  the 
F-14  model  on  the  desk.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  looking  at  it 
in  more  detail  later.  But  I  refer  again  to 
this  question,  because  it  seems  to  me  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  again  reiterated 
what  he  said  in  his  report,  that  it  is  a 
multimission  plane,  because  he  uses  the 
word  "compromises " : 

The  requirements  for  an  aircraft  to  be  ca- 
pable of  performing  "multipurpose"  missions 
unquestionably  compromises  an  aircraft  In 
the  performance  of  Its  primary  mission,  irre- 
spective of  the  nature  of  its  primary  mis- 
sion. 

Irrespective  of  its  primai-y  mission,  it 
com.promises.  What  I  want  to  know  is 
where  we  compromise  in  this  aircraft. 
Where  do  we  make  the  compromise, 
which  means  less  than  full  effectiveness 
or  efficiency? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  compromise  is  the 
600-pound  difference  in  weight.  So  we 
have  that  feature  on  this  aircraft.  We 
have  a  SCO-pound  heavier  aircraft  so  this 
aiiplane  can  perform  in  a  defense  role  as 
distinguished  from  an  aircraft  that 
would  have  only  one  mission,  that  being 
air  superiority.  But  the  Navy  cannot  af- 
ford the  luxuiy  of  two  planes  for  that 
purpose. 


We  got  into  this  problem  with  the  old 
TPX  or  the  F-111.  The  F-111  wa*  de- 
scribed as  a  fighter-bomber.  It  should 
never  have  had  the  tag  "fighter"  put  on 
it,  because  it  never  was.  It  is  an  attack 
aircraft.  It  is  true.  It  can  go  in  low,  has 
speed  so  it  can  get  away;  but  if  we  are 
talking  about  air  superiority,  it  cannot 
compete  with  a  lighter  aircraft,  at  alti- 
tudes, that  weigh  much  less  than  the 
F-111  and  is  perhaps  as  fast  or  nearly 
equally  as  fast,  because  it  is  not  built  for 
that  air  superiority  role.  Yet  it  was  de- 
scribed as  a  fighter-bomber  in  the  sense 
that  it  can  protect  itself,  which  it  can 
do  by  either  firing  at  another  aircraft  or 
going  faster  than  any  other  aircraft  on 
the  deck,  so  that  the  pursuing  aircraft 
would  pull  its  wings  off.  In  that  sense  it 
can  defend  itself,  go  in  low,  at  great  dis- 
tances, avoid  radar  surveillance,  make 
an  attack,  and  get  back. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Do  I  undei-stand  that 
the  full  Committee  on  Armed  Sei-vices 
changed  the  conclusion  of  the  ad  hoc 
committee  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  was  chairman,  because  in  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
as  the  finding  of  the  ad  hoc  committee — 
and  I  quote  again — it  is  stated: 

It  is  the  committee's  Judgment  that  we 
now  concentrate  on  the  development  of  the 
fighter  aircraft  specially  configured  and  con- 
fined to  the  air  superiority  role. 

If  I  understand  that  correctly,  the 
Senator's  ad  hoc  committee  said  that 
we  should  confine  ourselves  to  the  air  su- 
periority, single  mission  role  for  a  fight- 
er; whereas,  as  I  understand  the  state- 
ment now  made,  the  Senator  wants  the 
dual  role  for  the  F-14.  Is  that  a  correct 
understanding? 

Ml-.  CANNON.  It  is  not  exactly  correct 
as  the  Senator  places  it.  We,  and  the 
Navy  feel,  the  studies  indicate,  that  the 
F-14  can  perfoiTn  in  an  air  superiority 
role  as  required  by  the  Navy.  I  have  al- 
ready touched  on  the  penalty  spoken  of 
by  the  committee.  That  is  the  reason  for 
the  design  configui-ation  which  permits 
the  whole  package  of  the  Phoenix,  as  I 
said  before,  to  come  right  off  if  it  is  going 
to  perform  in  an  air  superiority  role.  We 
end  up  with  an  aiiiDlane  that  is  only  600 
pounds  heavier,  which  is  not  verj'  much 
in  an  airplane  of  this  size  and  weight, 
than  if  the  airplane  had  been  designed 
solely  for  the  air  superiority  role. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  so 
the  Senator  may  ask  questions.  I  may  say 
to  the  Senator  that  I  have  only  two  or 
three  more  sentences,  and  then  I  will 
yield  the  floor. 

Ml-.  HARTKE.  I  withhold. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

I  recognize,  Mr.  President,  that  gen- 
erally studies  have  a  worthwhile  pur- 
pose. To  oppose  a  recommendation  for  a 
study  is  almost  like  being  against 
"motherhood."  However,  we  know  from 
our  past  experience  that  Secretary 
McNamara    conducted    endless    studies. 


Many  systems  were  literally  studied  to 
death.  In  other  cases,  the  results  were 
that  Invaluable  time  was  lost  and  when 
finally  we  decided  to  buy  the  weapon 
system  the  delay  resulted  in  our  paying 
higher  cost. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  has 
studied  the  F-14  in  great  detail  over  the 
past  2  years.  In  November  1967.  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  directed  the 
formation  of  a  Navy  fighter  study.  Thi.s 
group  spent  30  man-years  studying  all 
areas  of  technical,  tactical,  and  co.?t 
estimates.  It  concluded  that  the  F-14 
was  the  fighter  aircraft  that  the  Navy 
requires. 

Subsequently,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment of  Research  and  Engineering  Office 
and  the  Systems  Analysis  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  commenced  their 
own  .studies. 

With  the  submissioi  of  five  proposals 
from  leading  aerospace  companies,  the 
Navy  spent  80  man-months  in  an  in- 
tensive technical  evaluation. 

In  addition,  over.  15.000  houi-s  of  wind 
timnel  time  has  been  performed  proving 
and  refining  the  F-14  design.  Finished 
engineering  drawings  are  now  being  com- 
pleted at  the  rate  of  500  per  month. 

To  eliminate  any  doubts  as  to  the 
capability  of  this  aircraft,  NASA  was 
requested  to  make  an  independent  as- 
sessment of  the  iJerfonnance  characteris- 
tic of  the  F-14.  The  results  of  their  as- 
sessment was  provided  by  Dr.  Foster  on 
August  7,  1969.  NASA  conclusions  were 
that  tJie  Na\y's  perfoi-mance  estimates 
were  attainable  and  the  multimission 
capability  of  the  F-14  could  be  ix'r- 
formed  without  any  significant  degra- 
dation in  the  performance  of  its  primary 
mission;  namely,  air-to-air  combat. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
that  the  Defense  Department — including 
the  Navy — and  most  specifically  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee — includ- 
ing the  invaluable  contribution  made  by 
its  Tactical  Aiipower  Subcommittee — 
has  studied  this  matter  thoroughly  and 
in  depth.  It  will  do  so  again  next  year 
when  the  authorization  bill  is  considered. 
The  proposed  amendment,  therefore, 
would  serve  no  useful  pui-pose.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  discharge 
its  responsibilities  to  the  best  of  its  abil- 
ity. No  legislative  mandate  is  necessaiy 
to  require  us  to  review  the  F-14  program 
and  other  major  weapon  systems  pro- 
grams contained  in  the  budget.  We  do 
not  require  the  Congress  to  legislate  in 
order  to  tell  us  how  to  do  our  job  in  the 
detail  which  this  amendment  proposes. 
We  recognize  our  job  and  our  responsi- 
bility and  intend  to  face  up  to  them  in 
all  respects. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  with  the 
statement  that  we,  of  course,  will  fully 
look  over  all  the  phases,  particularly  the 
new  phases,  of  the  F-14  before  ve  make 
any  recommendation  not  only  on  the 
F-14  but  others,  too.  We  mean  that,  and 
we  will  cany  it  out.  But  there  have  been 
about  enough  timetables  set  around 
here.  The  committee  has  to  have  some 
kind  of  latitude  about  how  to  function 
and  vhen  it  will  report. 

I  submit  this  is  one  of  the  most  thor- 
oughly and  carefully  considered  matters 
of  this  kind,  and  after  15  years  of  effort 
to  tiT   to  get  a  new  and  better  Navy 
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plane  to  meet  its  role,  I  believe  we  had 
better  get  going. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  believe  we  have 
agreed  to  have  a  study  of  this  aircraft 
carrier. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  And  evei-y  Senator 
supported  that  proposal.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator not  believe  it  is  just  as  important  to 
liave  a  study  not  only  of  the  aircraft  car- 
rier and  its  capability,  but  what  we  place 
on  the  aircraft  carrier? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Oh,  yes.  They  are  both 
important  and  will  be  considered  to- 
gether, to  a  degree.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  a  good  question. 

This  Is  a  new  plane.  I  have  already  out- 
lined what  we  have  done.  The  promises 
about  the  aircraft  carrier  related  to  the 
carrier  fleet.  There  are  15  of  them,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  in  operation.  There  is  a 
question  as  to  whether  some  should  be 
taken  out.  and  so  forth.  We  are  going 
to  review  all  parts  of  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  If  it  is  accepted  gen- 
erally, then,  that  we  are  going  to  study 
the  purpose  and  mission  of  the  aircraft 
carrier,  and  that  it  is  logical  to  study 
that  which  we  place  on  the  carrier,  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague  from 
the  State  of  Indiana  and  myself — with 
the  proposed  change  in  that  amend- 
ment— then  only,  really,  would  provide 
emphasis  to  the  group  to  study  not  only 
the  carrier  but  also  the  kind  of  plane  that 
is  placed  on  the  carrier.  That  is  actually 
all  the  amendment  now  proposes  to  do. 

As  I  understand,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  felt  this  would  not  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  study  of  the  carrier;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  there  is  a  rela- 
tionship. The  study  of  the  carrier  ques- 
tion, I  think.  Is  broader  and  more  compre- 
hensive. I  wrote  the  word  comprehen- 
sive '  into  that  resolution  in  its  final  form 
the  other  day.  because  I  wanted  to  show 
we  were  williJag  to  cover  it  all.  But  I  think 
this  is  a  single-shot  proposition  now,  re- 
lated somewhat  to  the  carrier  question, 
but  I  think  it  stands  on  its  own  feet, 
frankly. 

I  believe  the  Senate  is  going  to  give  us 
discretion  in  passing  on  these  matters. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  make  just  one  or  two 
further  brief  comments  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  believe  it  is  very  clear  that  the  amend- 
ment proposes  to  do  exactly  that  which 
we  have  outlined  in  the  colloquy  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  That  is  simply  to  make 
more  pertinent  that  to  which  we  have 
already  committed  ourselves  in  the  study 
of  the  aircraft  carrier  and  the  fleet  gen- 
erally. This  is  the  purpose  of  the  car- 
rier study;  and  if  you  are  talking  about 
an  aircraft  carrier,  you  have  to  con- 
sider what  is  placed  on  it;  namely,  the 
airplanes. 


I  do  not  think  our  amendment  is  in- 
comiiatible  at  all  with  that  to  which  the 
Senate  has  already  committed  itself.  I 
cannot  understand  how  a  Senator  could 
vote  for  the  study  of  an  aircraft  carrier 
without  being  willing  to  study  that  which 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  carrier. 

I  should  like  to  comment  further  on 
this  matter  of  the  multipurpose  mission 
versus  the  single  mission.  I  again  refer 
to  that  report  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  <Mr.  Cannon  > ,  and 
I  believe  that  I  can  understand  the  Eng- 
lish language,  when  it  says  in  the  re- 
port that  there  is  some  question — in  fact 
there  is  very  definite  question — as  to  an 
aircraft  that  is  required  to  perform  a 
multipurpose  mission. 

That  was  pointed  out  in  the  report. 
Second,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  com- 
mittee's judgment  was  that  they  should 
concentrate  on  the  development  of  the 
fighter  aircraft  specifically  configured 
and — I  underline  the  following  words — 
confined  to  the  air  superiority  role. 

I  submit  that,  in  studying  the  F-14- 
Phoenix  system,  this  is  not  a  single  mis- 
sion but  a  multimission  aircraft,  and 
that  we  are  compromising  on  this  air- 
craft. I  feel,  therefore,  that  it  should  be 
studied  further,  and  I  should  like  to  offer 
one  last  quotation  from  a  very  distin- 
guished man.  Gen.  G  P.  Disoway, 
formerly  head  of  the  U.S.  Tactical  Air 
Command.  This  is  not  a  Senator;  this  is 
a  general  of  the  Air  Force  speaking.  He 
said: 

If  you  could  build  an  airplane  which  would 
do  everything.  It  would  be  wonderful.  You 
Just   cannot  do  it   in   this  modem   day. 

I  think  that  the  general  has  really 
capsuled  the  whole  thought  behind  this 
amendment  that  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana and  I  have  prepared  and  referred 
to  this  body.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
consider  the  fact  that  this  amendment 
merely  asks  that  we  continue  the  study 
on  this  aircraft  along  with  that  on  the 
aircraft  carrier,  and  not  commit  our- 
selves to  the  expenditure  of  billions  of 
dollars  with  such  a  questionable  aircraft 
in  mind. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  state,  first,  that  no  one  questions 
the  diligence,  hard  work,  and  devotion 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
think  it  has  been  remarkable.  No  one 
questions  that  they  have  been  trying  to 
provide  the  best  weapons  necessary  for 
our  defense. 

The  fact  still  remains,  however,  the 
experience  of  the  ill-fated  experiment 
with  the  TFX  has  put  us  in  a  position 
where  we  have  not  had  a  Navy  fighter 
aiicraft  in  15  years. 

The  circumstances  which  were  to 
blame  for  that  situation  should  not  be 
used  to  justify  the  same  errors  over 
again.  This  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  I  are  trying  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

There  are  certain  documents  which 
really  challenge  the  ba^ic  assumptions 
which  have  been  made  as  a  result  of  the 
hearings,  and  the  lack  of  any  opposition 
to  the  presentation  made  on  behalf  of  the 
F-14.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  it  is 
very  easy  for  us  to  stand  here  and  say 
that  this  multipurpose  aircraft  can  drop 


part  of  Its  equipment,  and  therefore 
lighten  its  load.  But  you  cannot  drop  the 
man  out.  It  is  a  two-seated  operation; 
you  are  not  going  to  drop  out  a  man.  and 
you  are  not  going  to  drop  out  the  avionics 
equipment  which  has  to  go  »ith  this 
multipurpose  development. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  has  ad- 
mitted on  this  fioor  that  as  far  as  this 
plane  is  concerned,  it  is  not  a  superior 
tactical  aircraft.  Its  ability  ac  a  dog- 
fighter  have  been  compromised  by  its 
assigned  function  of  fleet  defense  and 
consequential  requirement  of  having  the 
Phoenix. 

Mr.  President,  the  Phoenix  is  the  ver>' 
iieart  of  what  we  are  asking  to  be  studied 
in  depth.  The  Phoenix  has  not  imdergone 
thorough  and  proper  testing.  There  have 
been  no  shots  against  any  supersonic 
targets,  maneuvering  targets,  or  clustered 
targets.  Tliere  have  been  no  tests  of  its 
performance  against  electronic  counter- 
measures.  Until  such  tests  are  complete, 
we  are  in  the  position  of  going  ahead 
with  another  airplane,  assuming  that  the 
Phoenix  is  going  to  work,  and  admitting 
before  we  start  that  we  are  going  to  liave 
an  airplane  which  will  not  be  a  superior 
dogfighter. 

So  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  not 
denying  the  threat  of  superiority  from 
the  Russians,  and  agreeing  that  so  far 
as  the  F-4  is  concerned,  it  is  not  modern, 
and  that  the  Russians  have  flown  18 
prototype  models — and  we.  mcidently, 
should  be  flying  prototyp)es  ourselves — 
how  is  it  going  to  do  any  damage  to  agree 
to  an  amendment  which  says  we  should 
study  the  F-14  carefully  and  go  into  it 
thoroughly? 

Tlie  Senator  from  Nevada  even  admits 
he  has  not  seen  the  documents  and  does 
not  know  what  they  contain.  I  cannot 
understand  why  the  Senator  does  not 
want  to  look  at  those  dociunents,  and  re- 
port back  to  Congress  whether  they  dis- 
close any  valid  objections. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  have  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question.  Has  he  seen  those 
documents?  I  do  not  know;  perhaps  they 
would  contain  something.  Has  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  seen  the  documents? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  have  outlined  them  in 
detail  for  the  Senate.  Why  cannot  the 
committee  ask  for  them?  I  have  asked 
for  them  generally,  and  have  outlined 
them  in  detail. 

What  is  there  to  hide?  We  learned, 
during  the  debate  on  the  ABM,  that 
secrecy  about  these  matters  is  frequently 
unjustified,  that  the  secrecy  is  more  dan- 
gerous to  our  national  security  than  re- 
vealing the  classified  material  and  that 
secrecy  is  usea  to  protect  questionable 
decisions  and  assumptions. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  simply  have 
to  say  that  I  suppose  there  are  a  lot  of 
in-house  documents  over  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  might  be  interest- 
ing if  one  had  time  to  read  them  all.  I 
have  not  seen  these  docimients;  I  do  not 
know  what  they  say.  I  do  not  know  what 
pertinence  they  might  have  to  this  mat- 
ter. But  I  have  already  inserted  in  the 
Record  a  list  of  48  studies  that  have  been 
completed  on  this  problem;  and  further- 
more, the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  is  the  organiza- 
tion charged  with  research  and  develop- 
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ment  in  the  field  of  aviation.  Independent 
from  military  aviation. 

Navy  performance  estimates  on  the 
F-14A  and  the  F-14B  have  recently  been 
established  by  an  independent  NASA  as- 
sessment, made  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
John  P.  Foster,  Jr.,  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering.  Here  they 
have  gone  completely  away  from  the 
military;  they  go  to  an  independent  and 
say.  "Study  this.  Will  it  do  thi.s  and  this? 
Can  we  do  that?" 

The  answer  was  favorable.  NASA  re- 
viewed all  the  major  data,  conducted 
tests  on  its  own.  and  came  back  and 
told  Dr.  Foster  that  the  multimission 
performance  estimates  of  the  Navy  were 
attainable. 

The  Senator  has  already  referred  to 
my  comments  in  the  report  this  year. 
Actually,  what  I  was  reading  from,  or 
at  least  what  we  said,  was  from  our 
report  of  the  Preparedness  Subcommit- 
tee last  year.  We  said,  "Go  ahead  and 
get  to  it  now,  and  develop  an  aircraft 
that  can  have  a  single  purpose  mission." 

Now  NASA  and  the  Navy  have  both 
saih.^  that  this  does  not  detract  from 
the  primary  mission  of  the  aircraft, 
because,  as  I  stated  earlier,  you  end  up 
with  only  600  pounds  more  weight  than 
if  the  airplane  had  been  designed  solely 
for  the  air  superiority  role. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  referred  to 
the  F-14,  and  said  it  will  not  perform 
withtheF-15, 

I  ask  the  Senator,  can  he  figure  out 
some  way  to  transport  a  10.000-pound 
plane  on  an  8.500-foot  runway,  so  that 
It  can  perform  with  the  fleet?  If  the 
Senator  can.  we  would  be  better  off  to 
put  the  F-15  on  that  runway,  and  operate 
it  out  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean.  Any 
time  an  aircraft  operates  off  a  carrier, 
it  has  to  have  more  thrust  than  if  it 
operates  on  the  ground.  If  we  go  back 
to  the  weight-to-thrust  ratio,  we  do  have 
a  good  aircraft  here. 

We  have  an  aircraft  that  has  been 
studied  to  death.  If  the  Senator  is  try- 
ing to  kill  the  aircraft,  he  should  say  so. 
Let  us  then  give  it  another  study  and 
bury  it.  If  the  Senator  is  opposed  to  it 
basically,  he  should  say  so.  If  he  is  not, 
let  us  review  it  from  the  studies  that 
have  been  made. 

The  Senator  said  earlier  that  we  did 
not  consider  any  witnesses  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  aircraft.  Would  the  Senator 
give  me  the  name  of  one  or  two  witnesses 
who  are  opposed  to  it  ? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  pointed 
out  that  in  Coronado,  Calif.,  Navy  fight- 
ers participated  in  a  symposium  of  the 
F-14  and  they  were  extremely  critical. 
They  are  the  ones  who  would  be  required 
to  fly  the  plane.  The  repoit  of  their  com- 
ments has  not  been  presented.  Their 
lives  are  on  the  line.  They  will  operate 
the  planes. 

Why  is  the  report  of  that  symposium 
withheld?  A  number  of  witnesses  could 
be  provided. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  have  the  name  of  one  witness 
who  is  opposed  to  the  aircraft?  I  would 
be  interested  in  having  the  name. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  We  would  be  glad  to 
submit  that  to  the  Senator. 


I  am  not  being  critical  of  the  Senator 
or  indulging  in  frustration  over  the  TFX 
I  just  want  a  good  plane.  I  am  not  ask- 
ing that  any  money  be  taken  out  of  the 
bill.  The  bill  will  be  passed.  There  is  not 
any  question  of  that. 

However,  why  should  we  go  ahead  and 
commit  ourselves  blindly  for  a  number 
of  years  on  the  assumption  that  we  will 
be  successful  when  we  have  the  history 
of  the  ill-fated  F-llI  project  in  which 
there  was  so  much  trouble.  Everyiliing 
that  was  said  about  that  project  is  basi- 
cally the  same  thing  that  the  Senator 
f lom  Nevada  is  saying  today. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Nevada  is 
acquainted  with  the  F-XX  or  the  UF- 
XX  in  the  Navy  versioi..  The  Senator 
knows  this  is  an  alternative.  It  is  cheaper. 
And  it  is  much  more  maneuverable.  It  is 
coosidered  to  be  a  superior  plane;  is  it 
not?  Is  it  not  true  that  it  is  considered 
to  be  superior?  Is  it  not  an  alternative? 
Mr.  CANNON.  It  is  an  alternative. 
However,  it  is  not  a  good  one.  It  was  con- 
sidered and  rejected  lor  a  lot  of  reasons. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Was  it  rejected  for  any 
reason  other  than  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
a  multipurpose  plane?  It  is  lighter.  It  is 
more  maneuverable.  However,  it  is  a  sin- 
gle purpose  plane. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  .should  like  to  answer 
that  statement.  I  think  it  was  rejected 
basically  ijecause  it  would  not  fly.  The 
people  who  examined  it  in  detail  said 
that  the  proposal  was  not  a  feasible  pro- 
posal and  that  the  airplane  would  not 
do  what  the  paper  study  showed  that  it 
could  do. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  paper  study  would 
be  worth  as  much  as  it  was  in  the  case 
of  the  TFX.  The  paper  study  in  that 
case  showed  that  plane  would  also  work. 
Ho^vever,  ultimately,  after  long-term  ex- 
periments and  anxiety  and  increased 
frustration,  we  find  ourselves  going  now 
into  another  paper  £.irplane  that  will  be 
produced  before  we  have  even  one  pro- 
totype. We  will  spend  $3  billion  before 
we  know  whether  it  meets  the  specifica- 
tions, let  alone  know  whether  :t  will  be  a 
good  fighter. 

The  Russians  have  done  what  I  have 
suggested.  They  have  flown  prototype 
planes  and  found  how  they  performed. 
Then  they  have  gone  on  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  plane. 

As  the  Senator  states,  the  F-14  will  be 
designed  for  1975  to  1985  and  my  amend- 
ment would  attempt  to  give  some  guid- 
ance for  the  future.  We  have  a  very  sim- 
ple situation.  Unless  something  is  hidden 
beyond  the  seven  documents  that  have 
not  been  presented,  I  cannot  see  why  the 
committee  itself  would  not  be  in  agree- 
ment that  this  should  be  done. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  tribute  to  the 
committee  and  to  Congress  to  say  for 
once.  "We  are  going  to  take  this  upon 
ourselves  and  have  a  study  made  before 
we  go  ahead  with  the  money  in  1970." 
We  would  not  bother  anything  in  the  bill. 
I  cannot  see  why  that  cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  does  not  realize 
that  what  I  have  been  saying  all  after- 
noon is  that  we  have  studied  the  matter, 
if  he  does  not  realize  that  I  have  had 
48  studies  printed  in  the  Record  today, 
if  he  does  not  realize  that  the  matter  has 


been  .studied  thoroughly,  if  he  does  not 
realize  that  I  said  Dr.  Foster  requested 
NASA  to  make  a  study  and  that  they  did 
make  a  study  and  reported  back  that  it 
was  feasible,  and  if  the  Senator  does  not 
realize  that  that  constitutes  a  study,  then 
I  am  sorry  the  Senator  does  not  under- 
stand me.  I  think  there  is  no  point  in 
going  further.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
covered  it  quite  thoroughly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  tlie 
Senator  is  opposed  to  the  matter,  let  him 
vote  against  it  if  he  does  not  prefer  that 
w-e  go  ahead  and  try  to  have  a  new.  mod- 
ei-n  fighter  that  will  do  the  required  job 
within  the  time  frame  discussed. 

We  think  the  thing  is  needed.  The 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  said  more 
than  a  year  ago  that  it  was  needed.  We 
held  the  Navy's  feet  to  the  fire  and  held 
up  the  Navy  version  of  the  F-111  in  the 
committee  and  said.  "Go  ahead  and  de- 
velop an  airplane  that  will  do  the  job. " 

This  is  what  they  had  attempted  to  do. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  trying  now 
to  refer  to  another  time. 

Mr.  President,  if  no  other  Senator 
wishes  to  talk  on  the  matter,  I  intend 
to  make  a  motion  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  other 
Senators  wish  to  speak. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
only  5  minutes  remaining.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  to  the  debate  with  great  interest. 
I  was  particularly  intrigued  with  the 
speech  given  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada I  Mr.  Cannon  I.  which,  I  think,  out- 
lines very  clearly  why  we  need  this  de- 
velopment work  and  why  we  need  to 
move  forward  now. 

Over  and  over  again  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  I  have  said  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  and  to  other  Senators  that  we 
have  spent  more  time  and  more  money 
in  .getting  less  products  in  the  last  8 
years  imder  Secretary  McNamara  than 
we  ever  did  before  in  the  history  of  the 
coimtry. 

People  say  that  we  saved  a  lot  of 
money.  It  cost  us  a  lot  of  money  and  we 
have  nothing  to  show  for  it.  The  cost 
systems  analysis,  or  whatever  the  depart- 
ment is  called,  has  stopped  us  from  going 
forward  time  and  time  again. 

Unless  we  move  forward  now,  we  will 
find  ourselves  in  a  position  of  being  im- 
prepared  in  the  middle  seventies.  This 
is  the  problem  that  we  must  face  up  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  to  flght  about  McNamara.  I  am  not 
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talking  about  him.  I  do  not  want  to  stop 
the  bill.  I  am  not  talking  about  that.  I 
do  not  want  to  hold  up  anything.  I  want 
Congress  to  study  the  matter. 

What  objection  could  there  be  from 
the  Senator  to  going  ahead  and  checking 
into  some  of  the  matters  I  discussed  on 
tlie  floor  of  the  Senate?  What  would  be 
the  delay?  I  am  not  advoc:   ing  delay. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  lias  already  shown 
the  work  he  has  done  in  the  subcommit- 
tee. He  lias  shown  the  studies  that  have 
been  done  by  other  outside  agencies  on 
this  particular  fighter  system.  He  has 
shown  the  problems  we  face  vis-a-vis 
technical  superiority  over  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  has  shown  the  problems  we 
will  face  in  the  1970's.  We  think  that  the 
United  States  will  have  the  best  airplane 
in  the  world,  but  we  will  then  realize  we 
are  flying  a  technical  airplane  designed 
and  built  in  1954. 

This  is  why  we  think  we  must  go  ahead 
with  the  F-14  now.  The  F-lllB  simply 
was  not  good  enough.  The  committee 
found  that  out  and  said.  "We  will  not  put 
this  into  effect.  We  will  get  something 
that  will  operate  and  be  more  effective." 

I  have  here  a  document  from  Admiral 
Moorer.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  dated 
September  6,  1969.  making  the  following 
three  points: 

The  present  complement  of  Navy  fighters 
is  rapidly  becoming  obsolete.  The  F-8  became 
operational  eleven  years  ago  followed  two 
years  later  by  the  F-4  (nine  years  ago) .  Dur- 
ing this  same  period  the  Soviets  have  intro- 
duced eight  new  fighter  aircraft. 

The  Soviet  Union  currently  has  four  fighter 
aircraft  with  performances  exceeding  those 
of  tlie  P-4  and  future  improvements  must 
be  expected. 

The  Soviets  have  developed  other  weapon 
systems  clearly  designed  to  attack  naval 
forces.  Badger  and  Blinder  bombers  can 
launch  any  of  five  different  guided  alr-to-sur- 
face  missiles  at  ranges  up  to  150  miles.  They 
have  surface-to-surface  guided  missiles  de- 
ployed on  submarines  and  ships. 

2.  The  problem  is  clear  and  so  is  the  solu- 
tion. We  must  have  a  new  fighter  superior  in 
air  combat  to  present  and  postulated  Soviet 
fighters,  for  close-in  visual  encounters  and 
for  stand-ofir  all-weather  conditions.  In  ad- 
dition, the  new  fighter  must  be  able  to  de- 
feat the  enemy  air  threats  to  naval  forces: 
Ijombers  and  missiles.  The  threat  is  serious 
now.  It  will  become  more  serious  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

3.  We  are  already  very  late  with  a  new 
fighter  program  to  counter  superior  Soviet 
capabilities.  The  F-14  PHOENIX  system  will 
meet  our  fighter  needs  through  the  1970's  and 
into  the  1980's.  Delay  in  the  present  funding 
profile  will  seriously  delay  achieving  the  re- 
quired high  capability  as  well  as  raise  pro- 
grain  costs  markedly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  tiie  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  an  additional  min- 
ute' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  iias  been  prom- 
ised 3  minutes.  That  is  all  the  time  I 
liave  remaining. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr,  HARTKE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
fiom  Indiana. 


Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  only 
commonsense  that  we  continue  witii  this 
program  and  that  the  committee  be  given 
continuing  surveillance,  as  it  has  within 
its  jurisdiction  anyway,  and  that  we  con- 
tinue the  fine  work  which  has  been  done 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
bate on  this  amendment  which  would 
require  Congress  to  complete  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  F-14  has  been  most 
useful  in  contributing  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  F-14  program. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  <Mr.  Dou- 
iNicKi  has  referred  to  summary  points 
on  the  F-14  made  in  a  September  6 
memorandum  prepared  by  the  office  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  In  connection  with 
this  memo,  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
has  compiled  a  number  of  questions  and 
answers  relating  to  the  F-14  program. 

This  document  entitled  "The  F-14 
Fighter  Program"  provides  a  useful  ref- 
erence, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  t>e  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  P-14  Fighter  Program 

(Note. — Tlie  questions  and  answers  have 
been  prepared  to  set  forth  in  simple  terms 
facts  and  rationale  relating  to  the  United 
States  Navy  F-14  Fighter  Program.  In  their 
brief  form,  these  answers  cannot  cover  in  de- 
tail all  aspects  of  the  entire  program  but 
they  do  present  an  unclassified  discussion  of 
the  principal  Issues.) 

RATIONAU; 

Q   What  Is  the  F-14? 

A.  The  F-14  is  a  new  supersonic  carrier- 
based  fighter  aircraft.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
Navy  competition  among  five  contractors. 
From  inception,  the  F-14  was  designed  £is  an 
air  superiority  fighter  around  four  Sparrow 
missiles  and  a  20mm  gun.  The  F-14  is  an 
optimized  combination  of  speed,  accelera- 
tion, maneuverability  and  radius  of  action; 
It  Includes  a  weapons  control  system  with 
multiple  weapon  options. 

Tlie  F-14  will  prortde  air  superiority  for 
the  fleet  and  for  friendly  land  forces.  In- 
cluded in  the  basic  design  is  the  capability 
for  fleet  air  defense  carrying  6  Phoenix 
missiles  and  for  alr-to-surface  attack  carry- 
ing conventional  ordnance,  both  without 
degradation  of  fighter  performance.  This  is 
a  complished  by  palletizing.'  Phoenix  and 
other  ordnance  equipment  which  is  carried 
only  when  desired.  Tlie  F-14A  and  F-14B  will 
have  an  alr-to-surface  capability  with  ac- 
curacies comparable  to  the  A-7E. 

When  the  F-14  is  performing  in  either  the 
fleet  air  defense  or  the  alr-to-surface  attack 
configuration,  it  can  return  to  its  primary  air 
superiority  role  immediately  upon  release  of 
ordnance. 

The  F-14  will  fill  the  fleet  air  defense  need 
for  which  the  P-lllB  was  designed.  It  vsill 
replace  the  F-4  as  an  air  superiority  fighter 
and  in  escort  roles. 

A  low  risk  development  program  was  con- 
ceived for  the  F-14  to  provide  improved  air- 
to-air  capabilities  in  the  earliest  time  frame. 
Improved  versions  of  the  existing  Phoenix 
AWG-9  missile  control  system  and  TF-3a-P- 
412  engines  will  be  installed  in  the  F-14A.  to 
be  operational  in  April  1973.  The  F-14A  will 
meet  the  fleet  air  defense  need  and  provide 
fighter  performance  considerably  superior  to 


'  Armament  and  peculiar  auxiliaries  used 
only  during  the  fleet  air  defense  and  air-to- 
surface  missions  are  Installed  in  low  drag, 
external,  flush  mounted  racli&. 


the  F-4  Phantom.  An  Advanced  Technology 
Engine  under  development  in  a  Joint  Navy/ 
Air  Force  program  will  have  40""^  more  thrust 
and  weigh  26%  less  than  the  TP-30-P-412. 
This  advanced  engine  will  be  incorporated  in 
the  F-14  for  operational  use  in  December 
1973.  Designated  P-14B.  It  will  have  maneu- 
verability and  weapon  system  performance 
superior  to  the  threat  expected  through  the 
1970s.  Not  more  than  67  P-14A  will  be  pro- 
duced. 

Q  Is  the  F-14  a  "warmed-over"  P-lllB' 
A  The  F-14A  is  not  in  any  sen.se  a 
"warmed-over"  F-lllB.  It  will  be  a  new  air- 
plane— smaller,  lighter,  higher  performance 
and  much  more  effective  than  the  F-lllB. 
and  with  better  fighter-to-fighter  perform- 
ance than  the  F-4  The  F-14A  will  become 
operational  in  early  1973  Because  the  en- 
gines and  avionics  are  already  developed  we 
have  high  confidence  in  the  program 

The  second  step  in  the  P-14  program  will 
be  a  "block"  improvement,  the  F-14B  This 
model  will  use  the  same  airframe  and  avionics 
as  the  F-14A  but  will  incorporate  the  "ad- 
vanced technology"  engine  funded  and  under 
Joint  development  by  the  Air  Force  and  Navy. 
This  advanced  engine  will  have  a  thrust 
of  28-30,000  pounds  and  will  weigh  8(K) 
pounds  less  than  the  TF-30  Thrust-to- 
weight  75 ""c  higher  than  current  engines  and 
a  30^r  improvement  in  specific  fuel  con- 
sumption due  to  its  advanced  design  are  fea- 
tures of  the  advanced  engine. 

The  F-14C  is  the  third  step  :a  the  P-14 
fighter  program  This  mode,  will  use  tlie  air- 
frame and  engines  of  the  F-14B  but  will  in- 
corporate advanced  avionics  for  even  better 
weapons  control.  The  equipment  is  in  devel- 
opment This  avionics  suit  will  use  the  latest 
techniques  of  microminiaturization  and  solid 
state  electronics.  It  will  be  smaller  lighter 
more  reliable  and  more  versatile  than  cur- 
rent equipment,  and  will  extend  the  F-14s 
air-to-ground  weapon  delivery  from  visual 
to  all-weather.  The  F-14C  will  be  introduced 
on  an  orderly  program  when  the  new  avionics 
have  been  fully  developed  and  tested 

Q.  How  can  the  F-14  use  the  engines  and 
the  radar  from  the  F-lllB  and  be  any  better 
than  theP-lllB? 

A.  The  P-14A  is  better  than  the  F-lllB 
using  the  same  engines  and  a  reconfigured 
weapons  control  system  because  the  design 
for  this  fighter  changed  it  ^rom  an  intercep- 
tor to  an  air  superiority  fighter.  As  such  it 
will  weigh  20.000  pounds  less  than  the  F- 
11  IB  An  engine  and  a  radar  set  in  themselves 
do  not  guarantee  success  or  failure  in  the 
design  of  an  aircraft.  The  F-14  is  designed  as 
an  air  superiority  fighter  around  a  combat 
weapons  load  of  four  SP.\RROV"  air-to-air 
missiles.  To  achieve  air  superiority  a  fighter 
should  be  in  balance  with  respect  to  tlirust. 
weight,  high  roll  rates,  acceleration  and 
proper  sizing  of  fuel  required  This  balance 
should  be  designed  Into  the  aerodynamic 
properties  of  the  aircraft.  Engine  Inlets  must 
match  engine  characteristics  for  flow  free  of 
turbulence  and  distortion.  The  TF-30-P-412 
is  the  most  modern  engine  in  the  free  world 
to  provide  thrust  required  at  the  right 
weight  in  balance  with  the  other  F-14  A  fea- 
tures. Wind  tunnel  data  plus  running  the 
TP-30-P-412  in  a  full-size  F-14A  inlet  con- 
firms the  Grumman  design 

In  addressing  Phoenix  missile  and  the 
AWG-9  weapons  control  system,  the  con- 
tractor has  taken  great  pains  to  see  that  pro- 
visions to  employ  the  Phoenix  missile  will  not 
reduce  air  superiority  performance  in  close- 
in  combat.  The  six  Phoenix  missiles  and  the 
external  fuel  will  be  carried  as  an  over- load. 
that  is,  a  reduction  in  load  factor  limits 
(from  6.5g  to  6.0g)  has  been  accepted  This 
design  procedure  saves  weight  and  cost  in 
the  basic  aircraft  and  retains  full  air  supe- 
riority performance  as  a  fighter  Said  another 
way.  it  would  be  illogical  to  design  the  F-14 
for  "dogfighting"  with  six  Phoenix  missiles 
and  extra  fuel  bec::vise  this  weapon  loading 
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Is  for  another  purpose,  I.e.,  to  destroy  a  dif- 
ferent enemy  threat. 

Q.  Why  do  we  need  an  P-14? 

A.  The  basic  problem  Is  that  our  stable 
of  Navy  fighters  Is  rapidly  becoming  obsolete. 

Etevelopment  of  the  P-8  day-Sghter  was 
started  In  1953 — fifteen  years  ago.  It  became 
operational  eleven  years  ago.  Our  F-4  series 
Is  almost  as  old — It  was  started  In  1954  and 
became  operational  In  1961.  Both  airplanes 
were  superior  fighters  In  their  day — but  the 
pace  of  technology  In  engine  design,  avionics 
and  airframe  construction  is  rapidly  reduc- 
ing this  superlcrity. 

When  the  F-4  first  came  Into  fleet  service 
It  was  the  world's  finest  high-performance 
fighter.  Watching  the  changing  and  develop- 
ing aircraft  and  missile  threat  and  knowing 
that  some  day  we  would  have  to  replace  the 
F— 4  as  the  air  superiority  fighter  and  fleet 
air  defense  Interceptor,  the  Navy  participated 
In  the  TFX  (P-lll)  program  In  the  early 
1960s.  The  P-lllB  developed  serious  prob- 
lems In  development — primarily  stemming 
from  serious  weight  growth.  It  became  ap- 
parent that  this  airplane  would  never  be  the 
aircraft  the  Navy  needs.  When  the  mounting 
difficulties  became  clear.  Congress  stopped 
funding  the  P-lllB  In  FY  1969. 

Over  the  years  the  threat  has  risen.  Tlie 
Soviets  have  been  busy  developing  new  and 
Tidvanced  aircraft — particularly  fighters  and 
tnteroeptors.  They  have  introduced  a  new  or 
an  Improved  fighter  Into  their  operational 
Inventory  at  the  rate  of  one  per  year.  In 
July  1967  the  Soviets  flew  six  new  fighters 
plus  major  "block  improvements"  of  three 
older  ones  In  an  air  show.  Two  of  these  new 
fighters,  the  Poxbat  and  Flagon  A,  are  esti- 
mated to  have  performance  comparable  to 
the  P-4  at  low  and  middle  altitudes  but 
higher  top  speeds  and  higher  ceilings. 

The  Soviets  have  also  shown  both  ability 
and  Intention  to  create  improved  weapons 
and  fire  control  systems.  Their  latest  fighters 
appear  to  have  all-weather  all-aspect  long- 
range  air-to-air  capabilities.  Fiddler,  Poxbat 
and  Flagon  A  have  large  randomes  to  house 
new  radar  fire  control  systems. 

The  P-4  has  not  been  exp>osed  to  flrstUne 
Soviet  aircraft.  The  MIG-21  (Pishbed)  the 
latest  Soviet  fighter  exported  to  satellite 
countries,  has  demonstrated  excellent  ma- 
neuvering performance  over  North  Vietnam. 
Superior  U  S.  pilot  skill  and  weaponry,  higher 
speed  at  low  altitudes  and  electronic  counter- 
measure  equipment  are  among  the  reasons 
our  fighters  have  been  able  to  hold  their  own 
with  the  MIG's  over  Vietnam.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect these  advantages  to  prevail  against  later 
Soviet  aircraft  or  against  Soviet  pilots. 

New  Soviet  fighters  are  not  the  only  prob- 
lems. The  Soviets  have  develoi>ed  and  built 
other  systems  designed  to  attack  surface  tar- 
gets at  sea  and  on  land.  Badger  and  Blinder 
bombers  can  launch  any  of  five  guided  air- 
to-surface  missiles  at  ranges  up  to  150  miles. 
Most  of  these  missiles  have  terminal  homing. 
In  addition,  advanced  surface-to-surface 
guided  missiles  have  been  developed  and  are 
In  service  in  Soviet  forces.  These  weapons  are 
accurate  and  lethal — witness  the  Israeli  Ellat 
incident — and  can  be  launched  from  subma- 
rines, ships  and  shore  installations.  Thus, 
"the  problem"  is  clear — an  early  solution  is 
essential. 

We  must  have  a  new  fighter  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible that  Is  superior  in  air  combat  to  the 
best  Soviet  fighters  In  close-in  visual  en- 
counters and  in  stand-off  all-weather  condi- 
tions. This  fighter  must  be  able  to  defeat 
enemy  bombers,  air-to-surface  missiles  and 
surface-to-surface  missiles.  This  threat  Is 
already  in  being  and  serious  now.  It  will  be- 
come more  severe  as  time  goes  by  because 
Soviet  Investment  in  military  technology  has 
reached  the  pay-off  stage  across  the  board. 

Q.  Why  not  Improve  the  P-4J  to  make  it 
equal  in  performance  to  the  P-14A? 

A.  The  P-4  was  designed  in  1954  and  be- 
came operational  in  1961.  Since  that  date  the 
Soviets  have  built  and  flown  eight  new  fight- 


ers. The  F-4  cannot  be  Improved  significantly 
without  major  redesign  costing  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  It  still  wov.ld  be  inferior  to 
Soviet  fighter  aircraft.  Further,  the  P-4  was 
designed  as  an  Interceptor  and  equipped  with 
an  avionics 'Weapons  system  to  destroy  high 
altitude  bombers.  Although  it  Is  now  our 
best  and  only  fighter  for  air  superiority  close- 
in  combat  it  is  not  as  maneuverable  as  It 
needs  to  be  and  as  an  air  superiority  fighter 
designed  from  scratch  for  this  role  will  be 

Q.  Can  industry  build  an  aircraft  to  meet 
the  requirements  specified  for  the  F-14? 

A.  The  F-14  Is  the  result  of  a  Navy  com- 
petition among  five  contractors.  The  Grum- 
man Aircraft  Engineering  Corporation  won 
the  engineering  development  contract  on 
the  basis  of  the  best  overall  technical  pro- 
posal and  cost. 

The  P-14  Is  a  phased  development  pro- 
gram. The  program  has  been  carefully  de- 
signed to  produce  the  best  fighter  at  an 
early  date. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  "high 
risk"  and  long  lead-time  Items  for  a  new 
advanced  fighter  are  the  engines  and  the 
avionics  including,  of  course,  the  armament 
systems  and  ECM  equipment.  We  have  the 
TF-30-P  -412  engine  already  developed.  It  is 
our  first  afterburning  turbofan  engine  with 
many  advanced  feati?res:  lower  fuel  con- 
sumption and  high  thrust-to-weight  ratio. 
TF-30  engines  are  operational  in  the  P-lll 
and  A^7  aircraft.  Thus,  engine  risk  with  the 
P-14  IS  low. 

We  also  developed  an  advanced  missile 
system  for  the  P-lllB.  The  AWG-9/ Phoenix 
system  combines  an  advanced  high  power, 
pulse  doppler  dookdown),  track-whlle-scan. 
multi-shot  radar  and  fire  control  system 
with  a  long-range,  mid-course  guidance, 
terminal  homing  missile.  This  system  is  now 
in  the  final  phase  of  developmental  testing — 
a  program  that  has  been  very  successful  to 
date. 

Performance  of  the  P-14  has  been  subject 
to  analysis  by  the  Naval  Air  Systems  Com- 
mand, NASA  and  DDR&E.  All  agree  that  the 
performance  characteristics  of  the  P-14  are 
attainable. 

Q.  How  many  P-14  aircraft  is  the  Navy 
really  talking  about?  Numbers  have  been 
mentioned  varying  from  463  up  to  722. 

A.  The  baseline  number  of  F-14  aircraft  on 
which  the  contract  with  Grumman  was  ne- 
gotiated is  469  This  is  composed  of  6  R&D 
aircraft  plus  463  production  P-14As  and 
P-14BS.  To  update  the  fighter  force  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  will  require  716  pro- 
duction F-14AS  and  P-14BS  plus  6  R&D  air- 
craft This  number  does  not  provide  replace- 
ment aircraft  to  meet  attrition  losses.  How- 
ever, tlhe  P-14  Is  designed  to  grow  in  perform- 
ance as  the  situation  requires.  We  expect  this 
growth  to  keep  pace  with  the  Soviet  develop- 
ments through  the  mid-1980s.  Historically 
our  successful  fighters  have  been  produced  in 
numbers  exceeding  1200.  McDonnell  Douglas 
Corporation  has  produced  3500  F-4s,  1254  of 
which  went  to  the  Navy  and  Marines.  Pro- 
duction of  the  P-4  continues  for  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps,  the  Air  Force,  and  foreign 
sales  at  the  rate  of  about  30  per  month.  The 
F-8  Crusader  buy  for  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  exceeded.  1200.  The  P-9.  P-105.  F-86. 
P-4U.  P-6P  are  similar  examples.  The  Navy 
expects  the  P-14  to  have  a  similar  history 
and  that  at  least  1200  aircraft  will  be  pro- 
duced over  the  next  10-12  years. 

Costs  of  these  aircraft  have  always  gone 
down  with  the  number  of  aircraft  produced. 
Using  the  same  pricing  methodology  the  F-14 
total  unit  program  costs  can  be  expected  to 
decrease  from  $13.6  million  per  unit  for  a 
buy  of  469  (6  R&D  plus  463)  aircraft  to 
S10.4  million  for  a  buy  of  1200  F-14  aircraft. 
These  costs  include  R&D,  aircraft  procure- 
ment, on  site  support,  contractor  engineering 
services,  and  Investment  spares,  and  are  esca- 
lated dollars  at  i^.'c  compounded  from  PY  70 
through  FY  80.  In  constant  PY  70  dollars  the 
prif-e  would  be  $12. 4M  and  $8.5M. 


Over  the  years,  the  price  of  an  aircraft  has 
been  expressed  as  the  "flyaway"  cost.  The 
fiyaway  cost  Is  the  cost  of  the  sJrcraft  as  it 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  runway  ready  for 
take-off. 

"Flyaway"  costs  for  the  F-14  would  be: 


|!n  millions  of  dollars) 

Escalated 

Constant  1970 

463          1.200 
A/C            A/C 

463           1.200 
A/C             A/C 

Average  flyaway 
cost 


8.5 


7.6 


7.5 


6.0 


Q.  What  is  the  estimated  empty  weight 
of  the  P-14A  aircraft  and  how  does  this 
compare  to  the  empty  weight  of  the  F-lllB 
and  the  P-4J  aircraft? 

A.  The  estimate  of  the  P-14  weight  empty 
is  35,979  pounds.  The  empty  weight  of  P- 
11  IB  number  7  was  47,278  pounds.  The  F-4J 
weight  empty  is  30,234  pounds. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the 
weapons  fire  control  system  for  the  F-lllB 
and  the  P-14? 

A.  Considerable  Increases  In  capabilities 
are  provided  in  the  F-14A/B. 

Incorporation  of  Sparrow,  Sidewinder,  and 
a  M-61  gun. 

Emphasis  on  "dogfight"  performsmce  but 
retaining  long-range  stand-off  Phoenix  for 
task  force  and  area  defense.  Phoenlx/AWG- 
9  Is  effective  against  air  and  surface  launched 
missiles. 

Significant  lowering  of  AWG-9  weight. 
from  2000  to  1360  pounds  while  adding  the 
aforementioned  features. 

Significant  decrease  In  AWQ-9  "cube". 
from  46  cubic  feet  to  30  cubic  feet. 

Improved  packaging  and  design  for  In- 
creased reliability,  maintainability. 

Improved  air-to-ground  capability,  com- 
parable to  the  A-7E. 

Q.  What  Is  the  new  Navy  fighter  aircraft 
(F-14)  requirement  in  terms  of  military  doc- 
trine, strategy  and  geography  to  meet  com- 
mitments? What  commitments  would  this 
system  fulfill? 

A.  The  current  Navy  fighter  Inventory  con- 
tains the  F-8  Crusader  and  the  F-4  Phan- 
tom, designs  originated  more  than  15  years 
ago.  If  the  United  States  is  to  remain  mili- 
tarily adequate  and  to  retain  an  ability  to 
control  the  use  of  the  seas  for  moving  men 
and  materials  for  its  own  needs  and  those  of 
Its  allies  as  well.  Its  deployed  task  forces  must 
be  able  to  engage  a  wide  range  of  hostile  ve- 
hicles. These  Include  high  performance 
fighters,  supersonic  bombers  with  stand-off 
air-to-surface  missiles,  as  well  as  surface- 
launched  missiles.  The  P-14  is  specifically 
designed  as  an  air  superiority  fighter.  In  a 
strategic  sense  the  US  is  an  island  separated 
from  sources  of  materials  and  from  its  allies 
by  the  oceans.  It  depends  on  having  a  sound 
overseas  strategy.  A  sound  overseas  strategy 
requires  naval  forces  capable  of  Implement- 
ing that  strategy.  During  the  cold  war  the 
Soviet  challenge  to  that  strategy  and  the 
naval  power  that  supports  It  has  Increased 
at  an  alarming  rate.  Naval  power  requires 
effective  air  power.  A  key  element  of  air 
power  is  the  manned  fighter.  The  P-14  has 
three  prime  missions:  an  air  superiority 
"dogfighter";  task  force  area  defense;  and 
air  attack  of  targets  on  land  and  sea. 

Sea-based  tactical  air  is  an  invaluable  in- 
strument of  U.S.  policy.  Navy  power  can  be 
applied  at  all  levels  of  warfare — from  deter- 
rence to  nuclear  attack.  A  strong  Navy  pt  sea 
deters  a  confrontation.  Naval  forces  in 
strength  and  quality  are  essential  to  under- 
write U.S.  policy,  such  as  NATO.  If  elements 
of  na\al  power  such  as  the  F-14  are  not  made 
available  to  provide  confidence  In  meeting 
the  developing  Soviet  threat,  our  ability  to 
support  US.  policy  and  commitments  loses 
credibility. 

Q.  What  is  the  need  for  the  F-14,  In  terms 
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of  maintaining  modernity  in  our  weapons 
systems  as  against  gradual  obsolescence? 
■  A.  The  F-14  will  replace  the  F-4  In  air 
superiority  and  escort  tasks  in  the  mid-1970s. 
The  projected  threat  that  will  confront  the 
U.S.  In  the  1970s  currently  includes  four  new 
Soviet  fighter  aircraft,  each  with  performance 
greater  than  that  of  the  F-4J.  Delay  during 
the  F-lllB  program  has  placed  the  Navy  in 
a  late  position  with  respect  to  acquiring  an 
air  superiority  fighter  replacement.  Since 
August  1967  the  F-4  in  Southeast  Asia  has 
had  a  1:1  kill  ratio  against  the  older  Mig-21. 
Against  late  model  Mlg-21s,  or  the  newer 
USSR  fighters,  the  F-4J  almost  certainly  will 
not  be  adequate. 

The  F-4.  designed  in  1954,  became  opera- 
tional in  1961.  Since  1954  the  Soviets  have 
built  and  flown  eight  new  fighters.  The  per- 
formance of  the  F-4  cannot  be  improved 
without  major  redesign.  This  would  cost 
many  millions  of  dollars  and  take  several 
years.  Even  then  it  would  be  inferior  to  the 
new  Soviet  fighter  aircraft.  Further,  the  F-4 
was  designed  as  an  interceptor  and  equipped 
with  an  avionics  weapons  system  to  destroy 
high  altitude  bombers  Although  it  is  now- 
used  as  an  air  superiority  fighter,  it  Is  not 
sufficiently  maneuverable  at  lower  altitudes. 
The  F-14  has  been  designed  for  the  Ad- 
vanced Technology  Engine  without  need  to 
modify  the  F-14  airframe.  By  pursuing  this 
development  concept  higher  thrust  engines 
will  be  operational  in  the  F-14B  as  soon  £is 
they  are  available  without  waiting  for  con- 
current development  of  the  airframe  and 
avionics.  This  will  have  been  accomplished 
during  the  F-14A  test  program. 

Threat  analysis  dictates  introducing  a  bet- 
ter fighter  capability  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  The  F-14  is  scheduled  for  fleet  opera- 
tions in  early  1973  and  is  substantially  bet- 
ter than  the  F-4.  A  decision  to  stop  the 
F-14A  and  wait  for  the  F-14B  would  delay 
the  operational  Introduction  of  a  superior 
fighter  at  least  two  years.  Cost  would  be  con- 
siderably greater. 

Q.  Why  do  we  need  the  F-14A?  Why  not 
wait  for  the  F-14B? 

A.  Analysis  of  Soviet  capabilities  in  the 
mid-1970s  reveals  that  todays  fighters  will 
not  successfully  counter  the  threat.  A  com- 
paratively low  risk  development  program  was 
initiated  to  produce  at  an  early  time  an 
advanced  fighter  fully  capable  of  counter- 
ing the  threat.  Studies  were  used  to  deter- 
mine the  optimum  time  and  cost  schedules 
for  this.  Stretch-out  would  increase  program 
costs  as  well  as  delay  introduction  of  an  ad- 
vanced fighter. 

Proceeding  with  a  Navy  fighter  develop- 
ment by  means  of  evolution  from  the  F-14A 
to  the  F-14B  reduces  the  risk  and  provides 
distinct  and  substantial  savings  in  cost  and 
time.  It  also  provides  greater  flexibility  to 
meet  other  military  objectives. 

Stopping  the  F-14A  program  an,-*  proceed- 
ing only  with  the  F-14B  will  result  in  addi- 
tional program  costs  of  $340M.  These  in- 
creases do  not  Include  TF-30-412  engine 
termination.  They  do  reflect  sustaining  man- 
power over  a  longer  development  period, 
adding  flight  testing,  changing  GFE  require- 
ments and  timing,  and  adjusting  for  infla- 
tion due  to  delay. 

Q.  Isn't  the  TF-30-P-412  an  old  engine  and 
therefore  a  mismatch  of  old  and  new  tech- 
nology in  the  F-14A? 

A  The  TP-30-P-412  engine  to  be  used  in 
the  F~14A  is  the  most  advanced  engine  that 
could  be  selected  for  the  F-14A  mission  with 
low  risk  relative  to  cost,  schedule  and  per- 
formance. It  represents  the  latest  production 
model  of  the  TP-30  series  which  includes 
the  TF-30-P-1,  P-3.  P-6.  P-7,  P-8.  P-9  and 
P-12. 

Early  in  calendar  1966  Pratt  and  Whitney 
Aircraft  and  Grumman  were  requested  to  co- 
operate in  an  accelerated  study  of  the 
F-lllB/TP-30-P-lA  aircraft  to  improve  its 
performance  as  necessary  to  meet  Navy  mis- 
sion    requirements.     This     study     Indicated 


specific  changes  In  the  TF-30  engine  designed 
to  provide  lower  fuel  consumption  at  loiter 
conditions  and  signlflcant  thrust  increases  at 
critical  flight  conditions,  revised  installation 
characteristics  to  provide  improved  aircraft 
performance,  and  changes  to  improve  its 
suitability  for  carrier  operation  These 
changes  were  made  in  the  TF-30  engine  and 
resulted  in  the  model  TF-30-P-12. 

In  addition  to  the  improvements  in  design, 
the  TF-30-P-12  engine  benefited  from  all  the 
evolutionary  changes  introduced  into  other 
TF-30  engines  lo  correct  problems  encoun- 
tered in  flight  test  and  service  operation  of 
the  A-7  and  F-111  aircraft  The  TF-30-P- 
412  engine  to  be  used  in  the  F-14A  aircraft 
is  the  TF-30-P- 12  engine  adapted  to  the  F-14. 
It  is  equipped  with  a  new  Iris  type  exhaust 
nozzle  which  provides  improvements  in  air- 
craft range  varying  up  to  8  percent  over  the 
operatliig  envelope  It  also  has  refinements  to 
reduce  fuel  consumption  at  significant  mis- 
sion conditions  and  smokeless  combustors.  Its 
development  is  based  on  the  latest  techniques 
to  ensure  compatibility  of  the  engine  with  the 
aircraft  inlet  and  the  exhaust  nozzle.  The 
TF-30-P-412  engine  is  57  pounds  lighter  than 
the  TF-30-P-12  engine.  The  TF-30-P-412 
thrust  at  sea  level  is  up  1750  pounds  over  the 
TF-30-P-1  engine. 

Contract  negotiations  are  currently  under- 
way with  Pratt  and  Whitney.  The  first  P-4 12 
prototype  F-14A  flight  test  engine  will  be 
delivered  in  September  1970:  production  en- 
gine delivery  starts  In  February  1971. 

Q  When  will  the  Advanced  Technology  En- 
gine be  ready  for  the  F-14B? 

A.  Tlie  schedule  for  the  Advanced  Tech- 
nology Engine  calls  for  an  engine  to  be  in- 
stalled in  one  side  of  number  eight  F-14A  in 
November  1971.  This  will  allow  early  verifica- 
tion of  engine  and  airframe  compatibility 
without  risk:  the  F-14  will  be  able  to  fiy  on 
the  one  TF-30-P-412  engine  in  the  other 
nacelle  should  it  be  necessary  to  shut  the 
ATE  down.  In  June  1972  two  ATEs  will  be 
installed  for  final  flight  test  and  evaluation 
leading  to  Fleet  Introduction  of  the  F-14B 
in  December  1973.  It  is  expected  that  67 
F-14As  (or  fewer)   will  be  produced. 

Q.  Why  a  multi-purpose  F-14  instead  of 
a  single  purpose  (Dogfight)   fighter? 

A.  Navy  aircraft  are  designed  to  meet  one 
primary  task  best.  But  the  fighters  are  used 
for  fleet  defense  and  for  air-to-surface  at- 
tack as  additional  tasks.  Long  experience 
has  shown  this  plan  to  be  sound,  effective 
and  efficient.  It  provides  the  tactical  com- 
mander greater  choice  and  fiexibility.  As  a 
battle  or  conflict  progresses  needs  constantly 
change:  initially  the  requirement  may  be 
for  large  numbers  of  fighters,  to  later  for 
larger  numbers  of  attackers  Once  air  superi- 
ority is  attained  only  a  portion  of  the  fight- 
ers are  required  for  air  defense.  Fighters 
with  an  air-to-ground  feature  are  effectively 
used  in  the  destruction  of  many  targets  and 
thus  assist  greatly  in  achieving  success. 

The  F-14.  designed  primarily  as  an  air 
superiority  fighter,  is  a  weapon  system  that 
can  shoot  down  long-range  multi-raid  air- 
craft and  missiles  as  well  as  engage  enemy 
fighters  in  close-in  combat.  Weight  reducing 
microminiaturization  of  avionics,  balanced 
with  airframe  and  engine  design,  has  elimi- 
nated performance  penalties  formerly  asso- 
ciated with  multi-mission  fighters.  In  the 
F-14  one  percent  of  the  aircraft  weight  makes 
it  possible  to  use  Phoenix.  Sparrow.  Side- 
winder, Agile,  a  gun  and  air-to-surface  weap- 
ons. A  large  part  of  that  weight  is  in  re- 
movable pallets  not  used  for  the  "dogfight" 
configuration. 

Navy  performance  estimates  of  the  F-14A 
and  F-14B  have  recently  been  substantiated 
by  an  Independent  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Agency  assessment  made  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  John  S.  Poster,  Jr..  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering.  It  was  further 
concluded  the  multl-mlsslon  performance 
estimates  were  attainable  without  degrading 
the  pure  fighter  capability. 


Q  The  F-14  proposal  would  combine  the 
Navy  requirement  for  a  fleet  air  defense  air- 
craft carrying  the  PHOENIX  missile  system 
with  an  air  superiority  dogfighter  aircraft 
carrying  the  SPARROW  missile  system  Has 
anything  been  lost  in  each  of  these  missions 
through  the  design  of  a  multi-purpose  air- 
craft? 

A.  The  Navy  F-14  Is  designed  for  air  su- 
periority. There  has  been  no  compromise  in 
air  superiority  performance  because  of  the 
fleet  air  defense  capability  of  this  aircraft. 
The  air  superiority  mission  requires  dog- 
fighter performance  superior  to  the  threat  at 
distances  compatible  v.lth  the  Navy  attack 
aircraft  to  be  escorted. 

The  fall-out  capability  resulting  from  this 
air  sui>eriorlty  mission  emphasis  with  "prop- 
er" sizing  also  enables  the  fleet  air  defen.se 
mission  to  be  accomplished.  This  is  achieved 
by  external  fuel  tanks  and  adding  the 
PHOENIX  missiles  to  the  fighter  fuselage, 
with  readily  removable  adapters  or  pallets 
Thus,  both  Navy  mission  requirements  are 
met  without  adversely  affecting  the  design 
for  the  primary  air  superiority  mission  and 
with  no  resulting  confiict  in  design  empha- 
sis and  overall  mission  priorities 

Q  What  would  be  the  Impact  of  a  one  or 
two  year  delay  in  the  F-14  program  on  our 
readiness  posture?  In  other  words,  what  will 
be  the  capability  of  our  forces  to  confront 
the  enemy  with  weapons  current  today 
against  those  an  enemy  is  likely  to  have? 
A.  The  projected  threat  that  will  confront 
the  U.S.  in  the  1970-80"8  currently  includes 
four  new  Soviet  fighter  aircraft  each  with 
performance  estimated  to  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  F-4J,  including  superior  ma- 
neuverability. A  new  US  fighter  to  meet 
this  treat  is  already  very  late 

The  F-14  is  designed  and  will  have  growth 
potential  to  provide  adequate  earner  fighter 
capability  through  the  1970-80  time  period. 
The  F-14  Phoenix  system  in  addition  to  its 
fighter  capabilities,  will  have  a  significant 
capability  to  destroy  Soviet  missiles. 

The  F-4.  designed  in  1954.  became  opera- 
tional in  1961  Since  that  date,  the  Soviets 
have  built  and  flown  eight  new  fighters  As 
they  have  done  in  the  past,  we  must  expect 
them  to  select  the  best  for  large-scale  pro- 
duction. The  F-4  cannot  be  improved  sig- 
nificantly without  major  redesign  amount- 
ing to  a  new  airplane  and  cosung  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  It  still  would  be  inferior  to 
operational  Soviet  fighter  aircraft. 

The  F-4  is  our  best  U.S  fighter  employed 
in  Southeast  Asia  Its  performance  in  aerial 
combat  became  marginal  with  respect  to  the 
MIG-21  just  before  the  bombing  "pause  De- 
signed originally  as  a  high  altitude  inter- 
ceptor, and  equipped  with  a  weapons  system 
to  destroy  high  altitude  bombers,  the  F-4 
has  perforce  been  used  as  an  air  superiority 
dogfighter  at  low  altitude  where  it  has  not 
been  at  its  best. 

The  ratio  of  MIG-21E  downed  by  F-4s  to 
F-4s  down  by  MIG-21s  diminished  from 
April  1966  to  August  1967.  Since  August  1967 
the  F-4  has  a  1 :1  kill  ratio  against  the  older 
MIG-21S  In  a  confrontation  with  late  model 
MIG-21S.  and  particularly  with  the  newer 
USSR  fighters  the  F-4J  would  be  inadequate 
While  this  occuried  in  the  enemy  s  GCI  en- 
\ironment  we  have  classically  carried  the 
fight  to  the  enemy  and  can  expect  to  fight 
in  more  advanced  GCI  environments  in  the 
future. 

The  results  of  an  attack  on  a  carrier  task 
force  are  primarily  functions  of  the  combat 
capabilities  of  the  task  force.  The  greater  the 
capabilities  the  less  the  damage.  The  long- 
range,  multi-shot  F-14  Phoenix  system  make 
it  completely  superior  to  the  F-4J  Sparrow 
system  against  any  attack  on  a  carrier  The 
F-14  Phoenix  system  augmented  by  the  sur- 
face-to-air missile  systems  will  blunt  any 
Soviet  attack. 

Soviet  surface-to-surface  and  alr-to-sur- 
face  missile  threats  already  exist.  TTiey  will 
certainly  become  more  advanced.  Advanced 
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Soviet  fighters  are  expected  to  be  equipped 
■with  mlssUes  of  range  greater  than  U.S.  mis- 
siles except  Phoenix.  Wo  must  be  able  to 
counter  the  full  present  and  the  future 
threat,  not  the  past. 

From  time  to  time,  missile  carrying  Soviet 
bombers  fly  over  or  near  units  of  the  U.S. 
fleet.  Although  detected  early  and  inter- 
cepted, these  overflights  make  clear  what  the 
situation  Is.  New  Poxbat.  Fiddler  and  Flagon 
fighters  have  long-range  escort  capabilities 
with  advanced  avionics  and  missiles,  adding 
to  the  threat.  New  missiles  are  the  weapons 
of  concern:  they  must  be  countered. 

The  F-14.  designed  for  air  sup>erlorlty.  Is 
the  weapon  system  that  can  destroy  long- 
range  multiple  raid  targets,  aircraft  and  mis- 
siles. It  can  destroy  enemy  epcort  fighters  In 
close-in  combat.  Computer  technology  and 
weight  reducing  microminiaturization  of 
avionics,  properly  balanced  with  airframe 
and  engine  design,  have  removed  perform- 
ance degradation  that  formely  resulted  from 
multi-mission  fighter  designs.  In  the  F-14, 
adding  one  percent  of  the  aircraft's  combat 
weight  has  made  it  possible  to  use  the  com- 
plete combination  of  Phoenix,  Sparrow.  Slde- 
w^inder.  Agile,  a  gun  and  air-to-surface 
weapons.  A  significant  amount  of  this  weight 
Is  in  removable  pallets  not  carried  in  the 
"dcgflght"  configuration. 

A  sttMch-out  In  the  P-14  program  would 
ttlcrease'the  overall  progiam  costs:  delays: 
price  rises:  contract  renegotiation:  addi- 
tional flight  tests:  and  purchase  of  F-4s  to 
maintain  force  levels.  It  Is  estimated  that 
stopping  the  F-14A  program  and  proceeding 
with  the  F-14B  woiild  result  In  additional 
program  costs  of  $340M.  Delating  the  P-14A 
for  one  year  is  estimated  to  restilt  in  addi- 
tional program  costs  of  $100M. 

Should  Phoenix  be  cancelled,  the  long- 
range  intercept  capability  required  to  coun- 
ter multiple  target  raids  .against  surface 
forces,  U.S.  forward  objective  areas  and  con- 
tinental U.S.  will  be  delayed  until  a  re- 
placement system  can  be  designed  and  de- 
veloped. In  addition,  the  capability  to 
counter  advanced  Soviet  fighters  equipped 
with  long-range  missiles  will  be  degraded. 
Over  91  %  of  the  development  funds  for  the 
AWG-9/Phoenix  missile  system  have  been 
spent. 

Q.  Pilots  who  have  flown  in  combat  in 
Southeast  Asia  have  stated  that  the  U.S. 
needed  a  light,  uncomplicated,  highly  ma- 
neuverable  fighter  aircraft.  Is  the  P-14  this 
kind  of  alrcr.aft? 

A.  The  P-14  is  that  kmd  of  aircraft  to  the 
extent  that  it  will  be  highly  maneuverable 
and,  while  It  will  have  a  sophisticated  weap- 
ons control  system,  it  will  also  have  a  higher 
degree  of  reliability,  maneuverability  and 
weapons  versatility  than  we  have  ever 
achieved.  The  key  to  a  good  fighter  Is  to 
have  a  balanced,  well-proportioned  aircraft 
with  a  good  thrust-to-weight  ratio  to  pro- 
vide high  speed,  good  range,  outstanding 
acceleration,  and  the  aerodynamic  character- 
istics to  ensure  the  best  possible  maneuver- 
ability. These  attributes  are  essential  to  beat 
the  enemy.  Regardless  of  the  weight  of  the 
aircraft,  if  it  is  not  In  balance  it  will  never 
be  a  great  fighter.  Therefore,  the  'lightweight 
is  better  than  the  heavyweight'-  fighter  is 
Irrelevant,  and  largely  untrue.  When  the 
P-4U.  Corsair  was  develojjed,  there  was  no 
decision  to  build  a  heavier  fighter.  Rather, 
an  aircraft  was  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  possible  war  in  the  Pacific,  that  Is,  an 
aircraft  with  range  and  high  performance. 
The  result  was  a  fighter  heavier  than  had 
ever  been  seen  before — anywhere.  It  had  a 
longer  service  Ufe  than  any  other  fighter. 
The  F-SP.  on  the  other  hand,  was  developed 
to  out-duel  the  Japanese  Zero  Even  though 
it  was  a  "pilot's  dream',  it  had  little  poten- 
tial and  a  short  service  life.  The  F-14  is 
designed  to  meet  the  threat  ...  to  the  best 
degree  possible.  Aircraft  size  in  itself  does 
not  determine  performance. 


Q.  Wouldn't  the  Navy  be  better  off  with  a 
smaller,  lighter,  and  cheaper  fighter  than  the 
P-14? 

A.  Analyses  of  a  smaller  less  coetly  fighter 
showed  that  to  achieve  desired  performance 
either  the  thrust  required  would  be  beyond 
the  level  attainable  or  the  gross  weight  of  the 
aircraft  would  far  exceed  that  of  the  P-14A. 
The  light  weight  fighter  would  excel  In  air 
combat  maneuvering  only.  It  would  not  have 
adequate  range  to  escort  attack  aircraft  to 
their  full  mission  range,  or  provide  good  fleet 
air  defense  in  all-weather  conditions  or  to 
deliver  alr-to-surface  ordnance. 

Surface-to-surface  and  alr-to-surface  mis- 
sile threats  already  exist.  They  will  certainly 
become  more  advanced.  Advanced  Soviet 
fighters  will  be  equipped  with  missiles  capa- 
ble of  ranges  greater  than  U.S.  missiles  with 
the  exception  of  Phoenix.  We  must  be  able 
to  counter  the  full  present  and  future  threat, 
not  the  past.  Over  the  past  few  years,  Soviet 
weapons  progress  has  been  startling.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  progress  will 
not  continue. 

Q.  The  bomber  threat  against  the  fleet  has 
been  predicted  by  Navy  officials  for  some  time. 
It  has  not  developed  to  date. 

A.  Prom  time  to  time,  missile  carrying  So- 
viet bombers  fly  over  or  near  units  of  the 
U.S.  fleet.  Although  detected  early  and  in- 
tercepted, these  overflights  make  clear  this 
threat  does  exist.  New  Poxbat.  Fiddler,  and 
Flagon  fighters  have  long-range  escort  capa- 
bilities with  advanced  avionics  and  missiles, 
adding  to  the  threat. 

Surface-to-surface,  as  well  as  alr-to-sur- 
face missile  threats  also  exist.  They  will  cer- 
tainly become  more  advanced.  "The  P-14' 
Phoenllt  system  In  addition  to  Its  fighter 
capabilities,  will  provide  a  significant  capa- 
bility to  counter  the  Soviet  submarine- 
launched  cruise  missile  threat.  A  look-do'wn 
shoot-down  capability  against  small  multiple 
targets  has  been  successfully  demonstrated 
during  development,  and  clearly  indicates  a 
capability  against  such  attack. 

Q.  What  is  the  history  of  the  P-14  program 
in  terms  of  when  and  how  the  requirement 
developed,  and  what  delays  have  already  oc- 
curred in  the  program  as  a  result  of  the 
Vietnam  War  and  other  factors? 

A.  The  P-14  Is  the  result  of  a  Navy  com- 
petition among  five  contractors  for  a  devel- 
opment prog^ram  to  provide  Improved  air 
SupericM-lty  capability  in  the  shortest  reason- 
able time.  In  addition  to  air  superiority,  the 
P-14  will  provide  better  fieet  and  area  de- 
fense than  would  have  been  provided  by  the 
F-lllB.  The  P-14  will  also  replace  the  F-4 
a.s  an  air  superiority  fighter  and  in  escort 
roles.  Tlie  delay  incurred  through  the  P-lllB 
program  has  placed  the  Navy  In  a  deficit 
position.  We  need  the  P-14  in  the  budget 
now  because  the  actual  threat  and  need  for 
the  capabilities  of  the  P-14  exist  today.  In 
FY  1969  the  Congress  canceled  further  fund- 
lug  of  the  F-lllB  and  authorized  develop- 
ment of  a  new  Navy  fighter  (the  F-14) .  Con- 
currently the  Congress  approved  $130  million 
in  R&D  funds  for  contract  definition,  engi- 
neering development,  and  Incremental  fund- 
ing for  three  R&D  P-14  aircraft.  There  have 
been  no  delays  in  the  program  since  its  In- 
ception. The  F-14  design  and  construction 
are  well  along.  First  flight  is  scheduled  in 
January  1971. 

Q.  If  the  Advanced  Technology  engine 
falls  or  slips  significantly,  what  will  be  the 
effect  on  the  F-14  program? 

A.  In  the  event  unforeseen  teclinlcal  prob- 
lems are  encountered  and  cause  a  slip  In  the 
Advanced  Technology  Engine  the  P-14A  pro- 
duction can  continue  until  the  Advanced 
Engine  becomes  available.  The  P-14  design 
provides  for  retrofit  of  the  Advanced  Engine 
in  the  F-14A  as  a  relatively  simple  matter. 
The  F-14A  performance  meets  the  threat. 
Without  the  Advanced  Technology  Engine 
there  la  no  P-14B  or  P-15. 

Q.  On  which  carriers  do  you  plan  to  use 
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the  P-14?  Can  It  be  used  aboard  the  Midway 
class? 

A.  Initially  the  F-14  will  replace  F-4  air- 
craft on  the  Forrestal  class  and  subsequent 
carriers.  The  P-14  series  will  eventually  re- 
place all  of  the  F-4  and  F-8  aircraft  In  our 
active  Inventory.  It  will  have  a  full  opera- 
tional capability  aboard  all  Midway  class 
carriers. 

Q.  Why  Is  the  F-14  a  two  place  airplane 
in  lieu  of  single  place? 

A.  In  1954  the  Navy  reached  a  tentative 
conclusion  that  a  two-man  crew  vi-as  required 
to  accomplish  the  all-weather  fighter  mis- 
sion when  It  established  the  requirements 
for  the  XF4H-1,  now  known  as  the  F-4.  In 
1955.  a  competitive  situation  was  developed 
by  Initiating  the  single  place.  Sparrow 
equipped,  F-8U-3  project.  A  choice  between 
these  two  highly  successful  airplane  develop- 
ments was  forced  on  the  Navy  in  1958.  With 
the  choice  of  the  two  seat  F-4,  the  era  of 
Navy  single  seat  fighter  development  ended. 

Then,  as  now,  a  weight  and  cost  penalty 
was  associated  with  the  requirement  for  two 
men.  These  disadvantages  were  more  than 
offset  by  the  much  greater  capability  of  the 
two-man  airplane,  particularly  under  ad- 
verse conditions.  Today,  electronic  warfare 
developments  have  made  the  tactical  envi- 
ronment niuch  more  demandlnp;  re-empha- 
slzlng  the  necessity  for  a  two-man  crew.  F-4 
and  A-6  experience  in  Southeast  Asia  has 
confirmed  that  the  help  provided  by  the 
second  man  with  his  additional  sensors  Is 
invaluable. 

EFFrmVENESS 

Q.  Why  develop  a  new  fighter  aircraft  with 
a  ceiling  which  does  not  exceed  that  of  exist- 
ing Soviet  fighter  aircraft? 

A.  It  Is,  of  course,  impossible  to  design  any 
one  fighter  which  excels  in  each  of  its  char- 
acteristics over  all  other  fighters.  The  U-2 
was  a  prime  example  of  designing  a  special 
purpose  aircraft.  Its  ceiling  far  in  excess  of 
any  other  aircraft  at  the  time  it  was  put 
into  service,  allowed  it  to  survive  until  a 
counter  weapon  was  developed  by  the 
Soviets. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  P-14  will  use  Its 
Phoenix  and  Sparrow  missiles  to  handle  those 
threats  which,  by  virtue  of  specialized  design, 
may  be  able  to  fiy  beyond  its  own  envelope. 
Higher  ceilings  are  therefore  not  militarily 
required,  and  could  be  achieved  only  at  the 
expense  of  other  more  necessary  features.  The 
F-14  now  represents  an  optimum  balance 
between  thrust,  weight,  agility  and  range. 

Q.  Is  the  F-14  the  best  performing  air  su- 
periority fighter  aircraft  that  the  state-of- 
the-art  will  permit  the  development  of  at 
this  time? 

A.  The  achievement  of  long-term  air  su- 
periority requires  the  proper  combination  of 
system  performance  in  order  to  provide  tac- 
tical options  to  meet  the  changing  environ- 
ment. The  balance  achieved  in  the  F-14  be- 
tween performance,  system  integration,  and  a 
two-man  crew  provides  superior  performance 
plus  long  range,  stand-oflf  missile  capability. 
A  two-man  crew  provides  tactical  flexibihty 
In  a  variable  ECM  environment.  The  F-14A 
utilizes  the  TF-3a-P-4l2  engine,  the  most  ad- 
vanced engine  that  has  been  developed  to 
date.  The  AWG-9  is  the  most  advanced  and 
versatile  fire  control  system  being  developed 
in  the  free  world,  and  to  our  knowledge  in 
the  Communist  world  as  well.  Minimum 
weight  Is  achieved  due  to  the  structural  ar- 
rangement and  the  use  of  newest  state-of- 
the-art  materials.  The  F-14B  and  F-14C  will 
maintain  long  term  air  supenority  capability 
through  easily  achievable  evolutionary 
changes.  While  pure  airplane  performance 
might  be  increased  by  sacrificing  earner  suit- 
ability, strength  or  other  features,  the  F-14 
is  the  best  performing  air  superiority  fighter 
that  can  be  developed  at  this  time  to  meet 
overall  Navy  requirements. 

3.  How  can  air  superiority  be  achieved  un- 
less we  design  aircraft  which  not  only  exceed 


the  performance  characteristics  of  presently 
known  Soviet  aircraft,  but  also  new  air- 
craft which  the  Soviets  will  probably  de- 
velop In  the  next  five  years? 

A.  Experience,  backed  up  by  many  studies 
and  analyses,  shows  that  the  effectiveness  of 
an  air  superiority  fighter  is  determined  by 
vehicle  performance  parameters  (energy  for 
maneuverability  (P.) .  'wlng  loading,  visibility, 
roll  rate,  rstdlus,  combat  celling,  time  to  ac- 
celerate, etc.)  and  by  the  effectiveness  of  the 
air-to-air  weapons  carried.  The  F-14A  rep- 
resents the  optimum  balance  between  vehicle 
performance,  weapons,  and  many  other  pa- 
rameters (such  as  vulnerabUity.  fiexibllity  of 
weapon  mix.  interaction  with  combat  support 
environment,  etc.)  that  determine  the  over- 
all effectiveness  of  a  fighter  within  the 
weighted  value  of  various  mission  profiles. 
The  F-14B  and  F-14C  will  have  a  combat 
thrust  to  weight  ratio  greater  than  1  16  which 
will  give  these  airplanes  much  higher  air-to- 
air  combat  performance  than  any  present  or 
projected  Soviet  fighters.  It  is  planned  to  in- 
troduce the  F-14B  at  about  aircraft  number 
68  or  earlier. 

An  air  superiority  fighter  aircraft  cannot  be 
simply  described  or  compared  on  the  basis 
of  any  single  performance  parameter.  A  high 
performance  fighter  should  be  Judged  as  a 
•'balanced'  weapon  system  and  the  overem- 
phasis of  any  single  parameter  can  lead  to 
many  erroneous  conclusions  of  relative  merit. 
For  "example,  maximizing  thrust  to  weight 
leads  to  a  rocket  like  solution:  maximizing 
low  wlng-loadlng  leads  to  a  glider;  maximiz- 
ing visiblUty  leads  to  a  slow  observation  plat- 
form: and  maximizing  speed  and  altitude 
leads  to  interceptor  like  performance.  A  com- 
parison and  evaluation  of  tactical  fighter  ca- 
pability is  at  best  extremely  complex  and 
requires  insight  and  experience  in  the  bal- 
ancing of  total  weapon  system  parameters. 
TTils  "balancing"  has  been  done  in  a  thor- 
ough manner  In  terms  of  realistic  technologi- 
cal forecasts  for  engines,  avionics,  aerody- 
namic design,  materials,  and  structures.  Of 
particular  importance.  In  the  design  philos- 
ophy of  the  F-14.  has  been  the  emphasis  on 
systematic  growth  in  performance  of  an 
evolutionary  family  of  aircraft  to  meet  the 
estimated  changes  in  the  threat  through  the 
early  1980's. 

Q.  The  acceleration  of  the  P-14A  when  it 
finally  becomes  operational  in  1973  will  be 
less  than  the  best  Soviet  fight«r  in  produc- 
tion today.  1969. 

A.  The  F-14A  at  combat  weight  (gun  and 
four  Sparrows)  will  have  a  thrust-to- 
weight  ratio  of  .84  Acceleration  character- 
istics will  be  greater  than  the  best  Soviet 
fighter  m  production  today.  Furthermore,  the 
F-14  with  the  Advanced  Technology  Engines 
will  have  a  thrust-to-welght  ratio  of  1.16. 
Acceleration  from  .8M  to  1  8M  will  take  only 
1.27  minutes;  a  40';^  improvement  over  the 
best  Soviet  fighter  today.  All  F-14As  will  be 
retrofitted  with  the  Advanced  Technology 
Engine  as  soon  as  it  becomes  available.  Retro- 
fit costs  are  minimal — approximately  $6,000 
per  aircraft. 

Q.  Why  Is  the  F-14  required  to  have  such 
long  range  escort  radius  on  Internal  fuel? 

A.  The  Poxbat  and  Flagon  have  demon- 
strated extended  radius  of  action  and  im- 
proved avionlc  and  missile  capabilities.  Tac- 
tical commanders  must  anticipate  possible 
combat  with  enemy  fighters  long  before  the 
strike  group  enters  the  peripheral  defensive 
posture  of  the  enemy. 

The  F-14  with  a  long  range  escort  radius 
of  action  on  Internal  fuel  is  compatile  with 
the  radius  of  the  Navy's  attack  aircraft.  It 
also  provides  additional  combat  fuel  at  closer 
ranges  and  Increases  the  tactical  flexibility. 
It  Is  possible  to  build  a  fighter  with  less 
Internal  fuel  range  and  accomplish  the  re- 
mainder with  external  tanks.  If,  however,  the 
strike  group  Is  engaged  prior  to  those  tanks 
being  empty,  they  will  have  to  be  dropped  to 
permit  maximum  performance.  This  would 


make  It  Impossible  for  the  fighter  escort  to 
continue  and  would  abort  the  entire  mis- 
sion. Additionally,  the  Increased  turn  around 
time,  maintenance  and  logistics  dictate  the 
internal  fuel  requirement. 

Assuming  a  limited  war  (U.S.  and  USSR 
not  In  direct  conflict),  85'^  of  the  remain- 
ing land  area  of  the  world  and  95 '"c  of  its 
population  are  within  600  miles  of  sea-based 
tactical  air.  This  85'",  portion  contains  56  5 
million  square  miles.  A  single  carrier  task 
force  could  respond  to  a  contingency  In  any 
one  of  the  56  5  million  square  miles. 

Q.  Is  the  F-14  Phoenix  the  best  performing 
fieet  air  defense  weapons  system  that  the 
state-of-the-art  will  permit  the  development 
of  at  this  time? 

A.  The  F-14  does  represent  the  best  per- 
forming fleet  air  defense  aircraft  that  can  be 
designed  to  operate  in  the  carrier  environ- 
ment using  today's  state-of-the-art.  The 
carrier  environment  Includes  not  only  Its 
flying  and  deck  handling  qualities  but  Its 
Utility  in  the  over-all  defensive  offensive 
picture.  Although  the  fleet  air  defense  con- 
figuration of  six  Phoenix  missiles  Is  tech- 
nically defined  as  an  "overload"  condition, 
what  this  really  means  is  the  "g"  capa- 
bllltv  of  the  aircraft  at  combat  gross  weight 
Is  reduced  only  0  5  "g  ".  This  reduction  is  In- 
significant, particularly  as  operational  tac- 
tics with  a  six  Phoenix  load  do  not  call  for 
high  "g  "  maneuvers.  The  design  philosophy 
of  the  F-14  family  of  aircraft  provides  for 
evolutionary  growth  for  both  the  air  supe- 
riority mission  and  the  fieet  air  defense  mis- 
sion. The  F-14B  and  F-14C  will  incorporate 
technological  advances  In  engines,  maneuver- 
ing performance  and  more  capable  micro- 
miniaturized avionics. 

Q.  To  what  extent  did  the  use  of  the 
AWG-9  Phoenix  missile  system  dictate  the 
design  and  cost  of  the  F-14? 

A.  Tlie  AWG-9  missile  control  system  Is 
an  Integral  part  of  the  F-14  design  and  has 
obviously  Influenced  the  size,  weight  and 
cost  of  the  design.  However,  by  careful  de- 
sign tailoring,  the  gross  weight  increase  has 
been  held  to  about  1  ■';  and  the  cost  increase 
to  about  10':'r  over  an  airplane  incorporating 
a  digital  version  of  the  AWO-10  (F-4J)  fire 
control  system.  Vast  improvement  in  capa- 
bility of  the  AWO  Phoenix  overshadows  such 
differences. 

Q.  Why  do  we  need  the  AWG-9  Phoenix 
missile  system? 

A.  The  multi-shot  AWG-9 'Phoenix  mis- 
sile system  Is  essential  for  shooting  down  or 
diverting  missile  carrying  aircraft  before  they 
reach  missile  launch  range.  Of  equal  Im- 
portance Is  its  capability  to  destroy  air  and 
surface  launched  cruise  missiles  after  they 
have  been  launched. 

The  results  of  an  attack  on  a  carrier  task 
force  are  primarily  functions  of  the  combat 
capabilities  of  the  task  force.  The  greater 
the  capabilities  the  less  the  damage  The 
long-range,  multi-shot  F-14 'Phoenix  system 
make  it  completely  superior  to  the  F-4J/ 
Sparrow  svstem  against  any  attack  on  a 
carrier.  The  F-14  Phoenix  system  augmented 
by  the  surface-to-air  missile  systems  will 
blunt  any  Soviet  attack. 

Q  Why  has  the  AWG-9  Phoenix  missile 
system  taken  so  long  to  develop?  How  much 
slippage:  Why? 

A.  The  AWG-9  Phoenix  missile  system  de- 
velopment program  began  with  a  letter  con- 
tract to  the  Hughes  Aircraft  Company  In 
December  1962  The  proposed  program  was 
keyed  to  the  first  F-lllB  fleet  squ'tdron  de- 
livery in  February  1969.  In  the  spring  of 
1964  the  Navy  learned  cf  technical  difficul- 
ties being  encountered  by  two  major  sub- 
contractors: Litton  (computer,  controls  and 
displays  I  and  Rocketdyne  (missile  rocket 
motor) .  These  technical  problems  together 
with  the  attendant  cost  Increases  resulted  in 
a  corrective  plan  which  essentially  would 
have  slipped  the  Phoenix  development  by 
one  year. 


Subsequent  to  these  events  further  F- 
lllB  funds  were  denied  by  Congress  In  FY 
1969  and  the  Phoenix  development  was  re- 
oriented to  the  F-14A  requirements  and 
schedule  which  then  deferred  fleet  Introduc- 
tion to  April  1973.  an  approximate  two  year 
deferral. 

With  respect  to  the  P-14A  program 
the  AWG-9  Phoenix  reconfiguration  is  on 
schedule. 

Q.  Will  Phoenix  be  capable  of  coping  with 
the  various  missile  threats? 

A.  The  Phoenix  is  a  long-range  air-tc-alr 
missile  designed  to  engage  threat  aircraft 
and  various  modes  of  missile  attacks.  Al- 
though Phoenix  has  not  yet  been  used  opera- 
tionally. 21  of  26  planned  R&D  missiles  have 
been  fired  with  unprecedented  success.  These 
include  hits  by  one  missile  fired  at  a  range 
of  78  miles,  two  missiles  fired  simultaneously 
at  two  targets  with  10  miles  separation,  one 
missile  fired  in  the  active  mode  for  the  close- 
in  situation  and  a  look-down  missile  at  a 
low  flying  unaugmented  drone.  The  Phoenix 
missile  to  date  has  demonstrated  every  design 
performance  requirement. 

Q.  Won't  the  Phoenix  be  Jammable  and. 
therefore,  Ineffective? 

A.  The  Phoenix  missile  Is  designed  to  oper- 
ate In  an  electronic  countermeasure  (ECM) 
environment.  It«  multiple  guidance  phases 
and  multiple  control  frequencies  make  It 
effective  against  all  predicted  ECM  tech- 
niques. 

Q.  What  is  the  weight  penalty  for  carry- 
lug  the  Phoenix  missile? 

A.  About  600  lbs.  of  aircraft  weight,  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  which  is  in  removable 
pallets  not  carried  In  the  "dogfight  "  configu- 
ration. 

Q.  Can  unexpended  missiles  be  brought 
back  aboard  after  a  mission? 

A.  Yes.  Design  specification  requires  that 
any  combination  of  fuel  and  vmexpended 
ordnance  up  to  a  total  of  10,000  lbs.  can  be 
brought  back  aboard  the  carrier. 

Q.  It  has  been  said  that  the  AWG-9' 
Phoenix  missile  system,  with  its  multi-track 
capability.  Involves  too  great  a  workload  for 
the  pilot  and  requires  a  missile  control  offi- 
cer. Would  the  second  man  be  required  If  the 
Phoenix  system  Is  not  used? 

A.  In  1954  the  Navy  reached  a  tentative 
conclusion  that  a  two-man  crew  was  required 
to  accomplish  the  all-weather  fighter  mission 
when  it  established  the  requirements  for  the 
XF4H-1,  now  known  as  the  F-4.  In  1955,  a 
competitive  situation  was  developed  by 
imtiating  the  single  place.  Sparrow  equipped, 
F-8U-3  project.  A  choice  between  these  two 
highly  successful  airplane  developments  was 
forced  on  the  Navy  in  1958.  With  the  choice 
of  the  two  seat  F^.  the  era  of  Navy  single 
seat  fighter  development  ended. 

Then,  as  now,  a  weight  and  cost  penalty 
was  associated  with  the  requirement  for  two 
men.  These  disadvantages  were  more  than 
offset  by  the  much  greater  capability  cf  the 
two-man  airplane,  particularly  under  ad- 
verse conditions.  Today,  electronic  warfare 
developments  have  made  the  tactical  environ- 
ment much  more  demanding  reemphasizing 
the  necessity  for  a  two-man  crew.  Experience 
In  Southeast  Asia  has  confirmed  that  the  help 
provided  by  the  second  man  with  his  ciddl- 
tional  sensors  is  invaluable. 


COSTS 

Q.  What  are  the  total  R&D  cbsts  of  the 
F-14A  and  F-14B? 

A.  The  F-14A  R&D  costs  are  $731M  in 
escalated  dollars.  The  F-14B  Advanced  Tech- 
nology Engine  R&D  costs  are  $243M  In  esca- 
lated dollars. 

Q.  What   is   the  F-14  total   program  and 

total  cost? 

A.  The  baseline  for  negotiating  the  con- 
tract with  Grumman  was  on  469  aircraft  i8 
R&D  and  463  production  aircraft)  The  total 
program  unit  cost  including  R&D  (F-14A 
and  F-14B),  procurement,  support,  training 
and  Investment  spares  is  13.6M.  The  Navy's 
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desired  program  to  replace  the  Navy  and 
Marine  F-4s  Is  722  aircraft  (6  R&D  and  716 
production ) .  The  total  program  unit  coat  l8 
120M  The  foregoing  are  escalated  dollars. 
In  constant  calendar  year  1970  dollars  the 
total  program  unit  costs  are  12.4M  and  10  4M 
respectively. 

Q  What  is  the  cost  difference  between  the 
F-14  and  F-15  airplane? 

A  There  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  with- 
in the  Press  and  Congress  with  regard  to 
the  program  costs  of  the  P-14  and  F-15  alr- 
crAft  programs  The  large  variation  is  due 
to  the  dilTerence  in  service  missions,  differ- 
ences in  the  environment  in  which  the  mis- 
sions are  performed  and  to  the  degree  and 
magnitude  of  combat  support  afforded  to  the 
two  aircraft  in  a  typical  tactical  air  combat 
environment. 

A  true  measure  of  cost  comparison  is  to 
recognize  that  the  two  airplanes  are  in  the 
same  class  with  regard  to  sophistication.  1  e. 
they  are  both  air  superiority  fighters  as  their 
primary  mission.  In  this  category  a  rule  of 
thumb  with  regard  to  cost  that  is  derived 
and  supported  by  the  aerospace  industry  Is 
that  airplanes  of  this  level  of  complexity 
and  performance  cost  approximately  $100  per 
pound.  The  difference  in  weight  between  the 
P-14  and  F-15  is  expected  to  be  approxi- 
mately 10.000  to  13.000  pounds.  On  this  basis 
th«  cost. differential  of  the  two  airplanes  on 
a  flyawaj?- basis  will  fall  between  $10  mil- 
lion and  $1.3  million.  Either  airplane  taken 
Into  the  Air  Force  or  the  Navy  inventory 
under  given  production  rates  and  supf>ort 
conditions  will  not  deviate  signllicantly  from 
this  simple  costing  rule-of-ihumb  Confusion 
has  come  in  assigning  and  assessing  different 
rules  for  program  costing. 

Q.  What  are  the  terms  of  the  contract  with 
Grumman? 

A.  The  P-14A  engineering  development 
(R&D)  contract  with  Grumman  Aircraft  En- 
gineering Corporation  includes  six  R&D  air- 
craft. This  contract  was  let  as  a  result  of 
competition  between  five  firms;  Grumman, 
McDonnell  Douglas,  Ling  Temco  Vought, 
General  Dynamics,  and  North  American 
Rockwell. 

The  R&D  contract  is  on  a  Fixed  Price  In- 
centive (FPI)  basis.  It  has  a  target  price  of 
$388M  consisting  of  a  target  cost  of  $352. 8M 
and  target  profit  of  $35.3M  and  a  ceiling  price 
of  $440.9M  (25 ''i  of  target  cost).  It  contains 
ceiling  price  options  of  seven  additional  pro- 
duction lots. 

Lot  I,  6  aircraft  (first  flight;  January  1971 ) . 
Total  flight  test  and  demonstration  pro- 
gram. Data  for:  aircraft,  trainers,  support 
and  management. 

Lot  n,  6  aircraft. 

Lot  m,  30  aircraft. 

Lot  rv,  96  aircraft. 

Lot  V,  96  aircraft. 

Lot  VI,  96  aircraft. 

Lot  vn,  96  aircraft. 

Lot  vni,  43  aircraft. 

In  addition,  options  have  been  granted, 
subject  to  restrictions  on  the  rate  of  produc- 
tion acceleration  or  deceleration,  for  quan- 
tities not  less  than  half  nor  greater  than 
one  and  one  half  of  those  shown.  (For  ex- 
ample. Lot  V  minimum  quantity  is  48  air- 
craft and  the  maximum  quantity  is  144  air- 
craft.) The  present  ceiling  price  is  the  maxi- 
mum amount  the  Government  will  pay  for 
the  contract  scope  of  work.  Costs  Incurred 
beyond  the  ceiling  price  are  borne  solely  by 
the  contractor. 

The  R&D  contTEict  penalties  and  awards  are 
ba.-ed  on  performance  by  the  contractor.  The 
ioi'iowing  items  have  contract  guarantees; 

Weight  empty. 

Minimum  approach  speed. 

.Acceleration  lime  at  altitude. 

Specific  Range. 

M;uniainability. 

Cost. 

The  incentive  arrangement  allows  the  con- 
tractor to  maximize  his  profits  by  produc- 
ing an  aircraft  which  exceeds  performance 


requirements  (on  the  above  items)  while 
being  produced  at  lowest  actual  cost.  As  the 
performance  is  degraded,  or  as  actual  costs 
increase,  the  contractors'  profits  are  less 

The  Government  has  no  obligation  to  ac- 
cept the  aircraft  if  any  of  the  minimum 
performance  levels  are  not  achieved.  At  this 
point  the  Government  can  either  require  the 
contractor  to  correct  the  aircraft  to  meet  the 
minimum  requirement  or  agree  to  an  equita- 
ble reduction  in  contract  price. 

The  R&D  contract  also  contains  a  prede- 
termined price  decrease  for  slippage  in  de- 
livery of  the  five  (5)  alrcrkft  to  the  Board  of 
Inspection  and  Survey  Trials.  Tliis  decrease 


will  be  at  a  rate  of  $5,000  per  aircraft  per  day, 
not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $600,000  per  aircraft 
or  $3,000,000  total. 

The  contract  requires  the  contractor  to 
maintain  a  management  and  reporting  sys- 
tem which  meets  the  stringent  criteria  of 
Department  of  Defense  Instructions  In  addi- 
tion, the  reports  are  stipulated  as  a  sub- 
stantive product  of  the  contract  and  the 
Government  Contracting  Officer  can  reduce 
or  suspend  Progress  Payments  under  the  con- 
tract if  the  contractor  fails  to  submit  the 
reports  on  time. 

Q.  What  is  the  breakdown  of  F-14  costs? 

A.    -F-HA  B  PAMN  R&D  unit  costs." 


Hum  «r  ot  A,C 
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It  shoiild  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the 
Navy  has  reviewed  its  operational  flying  re- 
quiremepts  and  the  Impact  on  spares,  train- 


ing and  support  reduces  the  total  program 
cost  of  723  aircraft  Ijy  about  $600M  and  is 
reflected  by  the  following  breakdown. 
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Q.  How  much  confidence  do  we  have  in 
F-14  cost  estimates? 

A.  The  Navy  has  a  high  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  their  cost  estimates  based  on  past 
history  comparing  estimates  to  actual  costs. 
The  Navy  conducted  a  detailed,  involved 
Concept  Formulation  and  Contract  Defini- 
tion effort  for  the  F-14  utilizing  the  Navy 
Fighter  Study,  the  CNO  staff,  and  Naval  Air 
Systems  Command  personnel.  Detailed  cost- 
ing was  done  by  these  groups  supplemented 
by  various  independent  consultants.  Events 
to  date  have  not  shown  any  reason  to  alter 
these  coBt  estimates. 

Q.  How  can  you  be  sure  that  the  costs  of 
the  F-14  will  not  escalate  in  the  same  way 
the  P-ill,  C-5A,  Cheyenne,  etc.  programs 
have? 

A.  Nav-j'  conducted  detailed  Concept  For- 
mulation/Contract Definition  phases. 

Detailed  costing  by  Navy  Fighter  Study, 
Naval  Air  System  Command,  Resources 
Management   Corporation,   and   consultants. 

F-14  R&D  contract  is  firm  FPI  with  firm 
specifications.  Option  for  production  quanti- 
ties includes  ±50' r  in  production  lot  buys 
by  FY  with  pre-negotlated  celling  prices 
negotiable  downward  only.  The  contract  Is 
different  from  both  the  P-111  and  C-5.  (The 
F-IU  contract  was  FPI  for  R&D — poor 
specs — no  production  commitment  and  letter 
contract  initiated  program.  C-5A  repricing 
formula  is  different  from  F-14A.) 
Low  risk  program. 

Q.Wouldn't  it  be  less  expensive  to  not 
build  tbe  F-14A  and  wait  for  the  F-14B? 


A  Threat  analysis  dictates  introducing  a 
better  fighter  capability  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  The  F-14  is  scheduled  for  opera- 
tions in  early  1973  and  is  substantially  bet- 
ter than  the  F^.  .■\  decision  to  stop  the  F-14A 
and  wait  for  the  F-14B  would  delay  the 
operational  introduction  of  a  superior  fighter 
at  least  two  years. 

Proceeding  with  a  Navy  fighter  develop- 
ment by  means  of  evolution  from  the  F-14A 
to  the  F-14B  reduces  risk  and  provides  dis- 
tinct and  .substantial  savings  in  cost  and 
time.  It  also  provides  Increased  flexibility 
to  satisfy  other  military  objectives. 

Stopping  the  F-14A  program  and  proceed- 
ing only  with  the  F-14B  will  result  in  addi- 
tional program  costs  of  $340M  These  cost  in- 
creases do  not  include  TF-30-P-412  engine 
termination.  They  do  reflect  sustaining 
adequate  manpower  over  a  longer  develop- 
ment period,  adding  flight  testing,  changing 
GFE  requirements  and  timing,  and  adjust- 
ing for  inflation  due  to  time  lag. 

The  development  process  must  be  si  jwed 
when  the  liumber  of  major  items  to  be  de- 
veloped is  Increased.  In  this  case  at  least 
two  years  are  lost  at  a  time  when  greater 
fighter  capability  is  urgently  needed. 

Analysis  of  the  threat  in  the  mid-1970s 
reveals  that  present  fighters  cannot  success- 
fully counter  the  threat.  A  low  risk  orderly 
development  program  was  Initiated  to  intro- 
duce in  the  earliest  time  frame  an  advanced 
fighter  capable  of  countering  the  threat 
Studies  determined  the  optimum  time  and 
cost  schedules  for  this  program.  Any  stretch- 
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out  will  increase  total  program  costs  and 
delay  introduction  of  an  advanced  fighter. 

Costs  associated  with  a  decision  to  proceed 
directly  to  an  P-14B  are  as  follows; 

•  Decision"  costs  total  $340M,  which  break 
down  as  follows: 

A.  A  reduced  but  fixed  personnel  payroll 
is  required  to  retain  a  cadre  of  project  per- 
sonnel during  stretch-out.  Payroll  cost  la 
estimated  at  $34M. 

B.  The  stretch-out  moves  many  costs  to 
later  years  where  inflationary  effects  increase 
cosU.  In  particular,  prime  contractor  labor 
and  material  inflation  costs  are  expected  to 
be  $100M,  support  equipment  inflation  costs 
$10M.  and  GFE  inflation  costs  $30M;  for  a 
total  of  $140M. 

C.  Additional  flight  testing  time  is  required 
to  proceed  directly  to  the  F-14B.  This  in- 
creased time  is  attributed  to:  First,  fewer 
flight  hours  per  flight  test  period  because 
new  engines  are  restricted  in  running  hours 
and  therefore  require  more  frequent  engine 
change;  second,  more  test  hours  are  lost  due 
to  engine  problems  than  would  be  encoun- 
tered with  proven  TF-30-P-412  engines  and 
third,  a  greater  amount  of  englne-airframe 
testing  must  precede  other  aircraft  testing 
sequentially,  such  as  flight  performance,  fly- 
ing qualities,  etc.  There  are  ground  tests 
which  also  cannot  be  paralleled.  Increased 
test  time  costs  are  estimated  at  $24M. 

D.  A  relevant  decision  cost,  but  not  a  pro- 
gram cost.  Is  the  cost  of  procuring  24  addi- 
tional F-4  aircraft  to  sustain  the  fleet  fighter 
aircraft  inventory  during  the  stretch-out  pe- 
riod. This  cost  is  estimated  at  $86M. 

E.  Stretch-out  costs  other  than  inflation- 
ary effects  will  increase  cost  of  major  GFE 
components  such  as  the  AWG-9  fire  control 
system.  The  effect  of  the  twenty-three 
rnonth  stretch-out  on  the  AWG-9  develop- 
ment is  $56M.  This  cost  is  associated  with 
continued  efforts  on  a  minimum  sustaining 
level  basis  in  the  development  program,  such 
as  roofhouse  work,  avionics  integration  effort 
and  software  exercises. 

P.  Numerous  relevant  decision  costs  can- 
not be  easily  quantified.  These  include  the 
expected  cost  Increase  involved  in  negotiat- 
ing a  new  prime  F-14  contract  with  Grum- 
man, without  the  benefits  of  a  competitive 
environment.  New  incentives  must  be  nego- 
tiated which  will  alter  the  fee-cost-perform- 
ance relationships.  Learning  curve  eco- 
nomics achieved  by  repetitive  efforts,  how- 
ever Infrequent,  are  lost.  'Gold-Plating"  ef- 
fects —111  occur  where  existing  designs  be- 
come overperfected  by  conscientious  engi- 
neers. There  is  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the 
morale  of  all  associated  program  personnel, 
both  Government  and  private  industry 
which  tends  to  allow  schedule  slippage,  since 
milestone  slippage  becomes  easier  once  a 
stretch-out  is  allowed.  These  miscellaneous 
costs  are  conservatively  estimated  to  total 
$20M. 

G.  The  non-recurring  costs  of  converting 
the  F-14A  vo  the  F-:4B  by  installation  of 
the  ATE  is  estimated  at  $2bM.  It  is  a  com- 
bination of  tests  and  design  costs  and  is 
considered  included  in  the  costs  otherwise 
discussed.  This  is  a  fixed  cost  for  the  program 
and  is  subtracted  from  costs  previously  dis- 
cussed to  arrive  at  the  decision  cost  for  the 
alternatives  posed. 

There  are  sunk  costs  associated  with  the 
F-14.'i  TF-30-P-412  engine  program  which 
are  not  considered  relevant  decision  costs,  yet 
these  costs  remain  accountable  as  program 
costs.  These  costs  are.  $5M  testing.  $12.3M 
P-412  nozzle  development.  $6  4M  P-412  en- 
gine procurement  and  $8.0M  prime  con- 
tractor design  work.  The  total  sunk  costs 
for  current  F-14A  work  is  estimated  at 
$31.7M. 

Q.  What  is  the  additional  cost  to  modify 
the  AWG-9  for  the  F-14? 

A.  The  additional  cost  to  modify  the 
AWG-9  missile  control  system  is  $129. OM. 
This  includes  reconfiguring  from  a  side-by- 
side  to  a  tandem  seating  arrangement  and 
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incorporating  the  capability  to  fire  Phoenix, 
Sparrow,  Sidewinder.  Agile  and  20mm  gun. 
Additionally,  the  AWG-9  will  display  firing 
envelopes  for  all  weapons  under  maneuver- 
ing environments  to  the  pilots  heads-up 
display.  These  costs  are  Included  in  the 
F-14A  R.  &  D    costs   ($731M). 

Q  What  is  the  total  R  &  D.  cost  for  the 
AWG-9  Phoenix  missile  system? 

A.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  program  in 
FY-63.  the  total  R.  &  D.  cost  for  the  missile 
and  the  AWG-9  is  $414M.  of  which  91%  has 
already  been  expended. 

ARMAMENT 

Q.  Why  does  the  F-14  need  an  air-to- 
ground  capability?  How  does  it  penalize  the 
F-14  performance  to  have  this  capability? 

A  Navy  aircraft  are  designed  to  meet  one 
primary  task  best.  But  the  fighters  are  used 
for  fleet  defense  and  for  alr-to-surface  at- 
tack .IS  additional  tasks  Long  experience  has 
shown  this  plan  to  be  sound.  effecUve  and 
efBclent.  It  provides  the  tactical  commander 
greater  choice  and  flexibility.  As  a  battle  or 
conflict  progresses,  needs  constantly  change: 
initially  the  requirement  nmy  be  for  large 
numbers  of  fighters,  to  later  for  larger  num- 
bers of  attackers.  Once  air  superiority  Is  at- 
tained only  a  portion  of  the  fighters  are  re- 
quired for"air  defense  Fighters  T».-lth  an  air- 
to-ground  feature  are  effectively  used  in 
the  destruction  of  many  targets  and  thus 
assist   greatly   in   achieving  success. 

The  unique  design  of  the  F-14  permits  the 
incorporation  of  a  significant  air-to-ground 
capability  without  penalizing  its  air  su- 
perioritv  mission. 

Weight  and  performance  penalties  are 
avoided  bv  palletizing  equipment  for  fleet 
air  defense  and  alr-to-surface  missions.  The 
added  weight  is  carried  only  on  these  mis- 
sions PHOENIX  and  alr-to-surface  ordnance 
are  carried  as  overload.  The  F-14  is  designed 
as  a  53.000  pound  four  SP.^RROW  air  su- 
periority fighter.  An  insignificant  penalty  in 
maneuvering  performance  <05g)  is  accepted 
while  the  ordnance  is  aboard  the  aircraft. 
However,  the  full  F-14  maneuvering  per- 
formance returns  when  the  missiles  or  ord- 
nance are  fired. 

Q.  What  armament  is  the  F-14  capable  of 
carrying? 

A  As  an  air  superiority  fighter,  the  versa- 
tile F-14  AWG-9  system  will  control  Phoe- 
nix. Sparrow.  Sidewinder,  and  AGILE  air-to- 
air  missiles  and  generate  sighting  data  for 
the  20mm  cannon.  It  also  provides  for  visual 
delivery  for  all  conventional  bombs  and 
rockets'  with  accuracies  comparable  to  the 
.\-7E  (approximately  10  mils) . 

Q.  What  is  the  pallet  concept  of  the  P-14? 
A  In  order  to  avoid  carrying  unnecessary 
weight  during  the  air  superiority  mission, 
the  pallet  concept  was  develoi>ed  Armament 
and  peculiar  auxiliaries  used  only  during  the 
fieet  air  defense  and  air-to-surface  missions 
are  installed  in  low  drag,  external,  flush 
mounted  racks  (palletized)  and  Phoenix, 
bombs  and  rockets  are  carried  as  an  over- 
load. An  insignificant  penalty  in  maneuver- 
ing performance  (0.5g)  is  accepted  while  this 
ordnance  is  aboard  the  aircraft  However,  the 
full  F-14  maneuvering  performance  returns 
when  the  missiles  or  ordnance  are  fired.  This 
design  approach  enables  an  F-14  loaded  with 
six  Phoenix  to  remain  on  combat  air  patrol 
longer  than  the  F-lllB,  yet  It  does  not  carry 
the  airframe  weight  penalty  that  was  in  the 
F-niB  design. 

Q.  Does  the  P-14  have  the  capability  to 
launch    air-to-surface    guided    weapons? 

A.  These  capabilities  were  not  designed  Into 
itie  aircraft  because  of  the  additional  weight 
resulting  from  associated  black  box  and 
cockpit  avionics  requirements.  This  Is  In 
keeping  with  the  original  concept  that  air 
superiority  fighter  considerations  were  para- 
mount and  would  not  be  compromised.  The 
Sparrow  has  a  proven  capability  against 
small  ships  and  boats,  although  it  wasn't 
designed  originally  for  the  alr-to-surface 
role. 


PROGRAM    STATD8 

Q.  What  Is  the  F-14  program  status  today? 
A.  In  FT-69  the  Congress  approved  the  ex- 
penditure of  $130M  m  R&D  funds  for  con- 
tract definition,  engineering  development 
and  Incremental  funding  for  three  R&D  F-14 
aircraft.  The  FT-70  F-14  budget  request  is 
$175M  for  R&D  including  three  additional 
test  aircraft.  Also  included  in  the  FY-70 
budget  request  Is  $275  PAMN  for  procure- 
ment  of  six  aircraft,  advance  procurement  of 
support,  training  and  investment  spares. 

The  Navy  has  recently  completed  a  new 
F-14  price-out  based  on  a  program  designed 
to  fulfill  anticipated  Navy  and  Marine  C^Drps 
needs.  Both  the  R&D  and  Production  funding 
requirements  were  again  investigated  in  de- 
tail and  have  verified  original  Navy  estimates 
of  the  F-14  program  costs.  Since  the  last  re- 
view in  January  of  this  year  there  has  been 
a  slight  Increase  in  the  estimate  of  engine 
costs  partially  due  to  the  overall  reduced 
volume  caused  by  cutbacks  In  the  Air  Force 
F-111  program  and  the  adjusting  estimates 
for  Incorporating  the  Advanced  Technology 
Engine  in  aircraft  number  68, 

The  'flyaway"  cost  of  the  airplane,  defined 
as  the  airplane  sitting  on  the  runway  com- 
plete in  all  respecU  ready  to  take  off  (does 
not  include  ground  support  equipment, 
trainers  and  sparest,  is  composed  of  three 
major  cost  elements— the  airframe,  the  en- 
gine, and  avionics.  Of  the  total  flyaway  cost 
the  airframe  constitutes  about  46'^  ,  the  en- 
gine 23'^.  and  the  avionics  27'",  with  the 
remaining  4'",  being  miscellaneous  items.  In 
the  case  of  the  F-14  the  airframe  will  be  pro- 
cured under  a  multi-year  contract  with  firm 
ceiling  prices  already  established  through 
FY-76.  These  ceiling  prices  constitute  the 
maximum  amount  that  the  Government  is 
obligated  to  pay.  If  the  cost  of  the  airframe 
exceeds  this  amount  the  contractor  must 
bear  the  burden.  These  "not  to  exceed"  firm 
celling  prices  were  used  by  the  Navy  in  pric- 
ing the  F-14  program. 

The   other   two   major    money    Items,    the 
avionics  and  the  engines,  do  not  have  signed 
contracts  as  yet  but  the  cost  projections  are 
based  on  experience   gathered   through   the 
.^ctual  production  and  delivery  of  15  sets  of 
the  AWG-9  Missile  Control  System  and  the 
actual  production  costs  of  the  Pratt  &  Whit- 
ney TF30  engines.   Since  both  the  avionics 
and  engines  for  the  F-14  A  are  modifications 
of  existing  hardware,  many  of  the  cost  un- 
knowns are  eliminated    The  Advanced  Tech- 
noloev  Engine  i  ATE)  to  l>e  used  in  the  F-14B 
(and  F-15)  will  have  contractual  prices  pre- 
sented to  the  Services  in  September  as  a  mile- 
stone in  the  competitive  effort  between  Gen- 
eral Electric  and  Pratt  &  Whitney.  The  cur- 
rent   estimate    for    the    advance^    engine    is 
based  on  a  costing  formula  developed  by  the 
Navy  and  should  more  than  adequately  cover 
the  cost  of  the  new  engine.  The  Navy  is  at- 
tempting   to    negotiate    similar    multi-year 
contracts  with  the  avionics  and  engine  con- 
tractors to  contain  firm  ceiling  prices  already 
established  through  FY  1976  paralleling  the 
airframe  contract  Furthermore,  the  Navy  has 
escalated  all  estimates  by  4"'   per  year  to  ac- 
count for  inflationary  trends.  This  amount 
was  based  on  an  average  of  5'      ler  year  for 
l.ibor  Increases  and  3":   per  year  for  material 
Increases. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  total  investment  unit 
cost,  support  (ground  equipment,  trainers, 
publications,  etc.)  and  spares  must  be  added 
to  the  "flyaway"  cost.  Of  the  total  Investment 
unit  cost,  "flyaway"  constitutes  about  73"  . 
support  about  SC  ,  and  spares  19^.  The 
amount  of  ground  equipment,  trainers  and 
other  such  equipment  that  is  required  Is 
dependent  upon  the  numt>er  of  squadrons, 
ships  p.nd  land-based  sites  that  are  to  be  sup- 
ported. The  planned  number  of  sites  Is 
known;  hence,  the  amount  of  equipment 
necessary  Is  established.  The  cost  of  this 
equipment  can  be.  and  has  been,  established 
on    past    experlenct,    particularly    the    F-4 
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Phantom,  as  well  ae  sound  budgetary  esti- 
mates. In  the  unlikely  event  that  there  were 
substantial  errors  in  determing  support  re- 
quirements or  costs,  the  Impact  on  the  over- 
all program  would  be  minimal  since  only  8^; 
of  the  total  program  is  accounted  for  in  sup- 
p  jrt  The  cost  of  spares  is  for  the  most  part 
dictated  by  the  cost  of  the  two  major  money 
items:  engines  and  avionic  eqtUpments. 
Therefore,  the  cost  of  spares  Is  directly 
related  to  the  accuracy  of  pricing  these  same 
items  for  the  'flyaway"  cost. 

Experience  gained  to  date  on  both  the 
AWG-9  Phoenix  fire  control  system  and  the 
TP30  series  engines,  as  well  as  the  conserva- 
t.ve  approach  to  the  new  advanced  engine 
prices  for  the  F-14B.  give  an  excellent  base- 
line for  determining  total  F-14  program  costs 
and  for  achieving  the  desired  milestones. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  Time  is  running.  Is  the  de- 
bate concluded? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  unless 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  wants  ad- 
ditional time.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  had  promised  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  that  I  would  save 
him  3  minutes.  I  yield  myself  another 
half  mimite  to  say  this:  The  committee 
wttl  doTTO  less  about  this  matter  whether 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to  or  not.  It  is 
our  obligation  to  keep  up  with  these  mat- 
ters the  very  best  we  can.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to  or  is  not,  so  far  as  our 
plans  are  concerned,  we  go  right  on. 

I  hope  it  will  not  start  putting  us  in  a 
straitjacket  on  everything  that  comes 
along  because  they  heard  somebody  down 
the  street  or  somebody  in  California  say 
there  might  be  some  question  about  a 
plane.  That  is  about  what  it  has  come  to. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  in  support  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  our  Armed  Services  Committee 
to  authorize  funds  for  production  of  the 
new  Navy  fighter  aircraft — the  F-14. 

My  support  for  the  committees  recom- 
mendation stems  from  three  principal 
factors: 

First.  The  F-14  program  strikes  me  a;s 
an  eminently  sensible  one.  I  have  given 
it  careful  study  and  audit  as  a  member 
of   the   Armed   Services  Committee. 

This  airplane  is  designed  and  will  have 
potential  for  growth  to  give  adequate 
carrier  fighting  capability  through  the 
1973-80  time  period.  It  is  being  developed 
in  an  evolutionary  way,  building  on  the 
fire  control  system  and  engme  developed 
fortheF-111. 

The  F-14  is  to  replace  the  Navy's  F-4 
Phantom  as  a  general  air  superiority 
fighter-escort.  Carrying  the  Phoenix 
missile,  it  is  to  perform  the  fleet  air  de- 
fense mission  of  the  discarded  F-lllB 
against  Soviet  bombers  and  cruise  mis- 
siles. It  will  also  have  an  air-to-ground 
attack  capability. 

The  concept  of  the  F-14  includes  de- 
signing the  aircraft  to  accept  a  more  ad- 
vanced technology  engine— higher  thrust 
and  lower  weight — without  changing  the 
tasic  F-14  airframe.  The  long-range. 
:  mltishot  F-14  Phoenix  system  makes  it 
far  superior  to  the  F-4J  Sparrow  system. 

Second.  We  are  already  very  late  in 
f;etting  a  follow-on  fighter  to  the  F-4 
Phantom.  It  is  undisputed  that  there 
has  been  too  much  delay  in  the  devel- 


opment of  a  plane  to  provide  Improved 
air  sujjerior  capability,  as  a  result  of  the 
experience  with  the  F-lllB. 

The  F-4 — designed  15  years  ago — in 
1954 — became  operational  in  1961.  Since 
that  date  the  Soviets  have  developed  and 
flown  eight  new  fighters.  It  is  generally 
accepted  that  the  F-4  cannot  be  fur- 
ther improved  without  substantial  re- 
design constituting  a  virtually  new  plane 
and  requiring  many  millions  of  dollars. 
Even  then,  it  would  be  inferior  to  ex- 
isting Soviet  fighter  aircraft.  Further, 
although  used  as  an  air  superiority 
fighter,  the  F-4  was  not  specifically  de- 
signed for  that  role. 

Third.  Last  year,  on  the  advice  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
Congress  authorized  and  appropriated 
funds  for  a  new  Navy  fighter,  with  the 
understanding  that  its  development  was 
to  proceed  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  view 
of  the  time  already  lost. 

The  F-14  contract  was  awarded  after 
an  intense  Navy  competition  among  five 
contractors  for  a  program  to  provide  im- 
proved air  superiority  capability  m  the 
briefest  reasonable  time. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Navy  are  well  satisfied  with  the  progress 
of  the  F-14.  The  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  looked  into  the  program  this 
year  and  recommends  that  we  go  ahead 
with  it.  I  see  no  reason  whatsoever  to 
slow  down  or  otherwise  hold  up  a  sound 
program  that  is  urgently  needed  and  that 
is  progressing  well. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  agreed  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back 
or  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BTENNIS.  All  the  time  on  the 
amendment  has  been  yielded  back,  and 
there  is  a  new  parliamentary  situation. 

Mr.  CANNON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator would  have  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  additional  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  to  move  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  motion 
to  table  would  be  in  order;  yes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeae  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  this  vote,  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  Hansen  ) .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea":  if  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  There- 
fore. I  withhold  my  vote. 


Mr.  JAVrrs  Rafter  having  voted  In  the 
negative).  On  this  vote.  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Young).  If  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were  permitted  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withdraw  my 
vote. 

Mr.  SAXBE  i  after  having  voted  in  the 
negative".  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
<Mr.  Hruskai.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton <Mr.  MAGNU.SON)  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayhi,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  iMr.  Fulbricht),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Ken- 
nedy), and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
<Mr.  Harris)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wvoming  (Mr 
McGee>,  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  fiom  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Macnuson)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ful- 
bricht >.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT,  I  annoimce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Goldwater  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr! 
Hruska)  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Murphy)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young  »  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  i  Mr.  Goldwater  ) ,  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen)  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska  J  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young >  has  been  previous- 
ly announced. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  63 
nays  23,  as  follows: 

I  No.  93  Leg.  1 

I  YEAS — 63 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Vi 

Cannon 

Cook 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Dole 

Dominick 

Eastland 

EUender 


Ervin 

Fannin 

Fong 

Goodell 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Holland 

Holllngs 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long 

Math  las 

McCIellan 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Montoya 

Mundt 

Pastore 


Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Russell 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Smith,  Maine 

Smith.  111. 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydings 

Williams,  Del. 
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Burdlck 
Case 

Church 
Cooper 

Cranston 
Eagleton 
Gore 
Gravel 


NATS— 23 

Hart  Muskle 

Hartke  Nelson 

Hatfield  Packwood 

Hughes  Proxmlre 

McCarthy  Williams.  N.J. 

McGovern  Yarborough 

Mondale  Young.  Ohio 
Moss 


PRESENT   AND  GIVING   A  LIVE   PAIR.   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 3 

Javlts.  against. 
Mansfield,  against. 
Saxbe.  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Bavh  Harris  "/^^^ 

Fuibrlght  Hruska  Murphy 

Goldwater  Kennedy  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Hansen  Magnuson 

So  Mr.  Cannon's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table    Mr.    Hartke's    amendment    was 

agreed  to.  .  ,     .    , 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 

that  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  to 

table  was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 
Mr.  JACKSON  and  Mr.  COOK  moved 

to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.     

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  lo  the 
enrolled  biU  'S.  728)  for  the  relief  of 
Capt.  Richard  L.  Schumaker.  U.S.  Army, 
and  it  was  signed  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore. 


A  CLEAR  PERSPECTIVE  ON  THE 
PROBLEM  OF  SOLID  WASTE 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  has  scheduled 
hearings  on  the  bill.  S.  2005,  the  Re- 
source Recovery  Act  of  1969  for  the  30th 
of  September  and  the  1st.  2d  and  3d  of 
October.  The  subject  of  this  bill,  the 
problem  of  solid  wastes  is  one  that  Sen- 
ator Hoggs,  in  an  address  to  the  National 
Symposium  of  State  and  Interstate  Solid 
Waste  Plarming  Agencies,  called  "a  prob- 
lem that  affects  every  American  as  few 
other  problems  affect  him." 

He  went  on  to  describe  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  with  some  dramatic  data. 

He  said: 

Our  nation  annually  produces  13  tons  of 
wastes  of  one  sort  or  another  for  each  of  our 
citizens  PxU  another  way.  we  as  a  society  an- 
nually discard  as  unusable  approximately  170 
times  our  body  weight  in  used  soft-drink 
bottles,  tailings  from  mining  operations,  junk 
cars,  and  old  newspapers. 

I  think  that  Senator  Boggs  presents  a 
clear  perspective  on  the  problem  of  solid 
waste  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  his  address  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amehica's  Biggest  iNcrSTRT:   The 
Production  of  Waste 

(By  Senator  J.  Caleb  Boccs) 
Tl\ank  you,  Mr.  Vaughn.  Good  morning 
gentlemen.  I  am  extremely  honored  to  Join 
you  today  to  participate  in  this  important 
session  to  discuss  a  problem  that  affects 
every  American  as  lew  other  problems  affect 


him  our  national  trash  pile.  The  problem 
of  our  solid  wastee  Is  as  crucial  aa  any  this 
nation  faces  In  the  latter  third  of  the  2(>th 
century.  You  are  tiie  men  and  women  who 
win  create  and  perfect  the  systems  to  free 
humanity  from  the  burden  of  his  discards.  I 
see  no  more  socially  beneficial  job  than  pro- 
tecting and  enhancing  our  environment — the 
Job  you  are  doing. 

To  do  some  preparation  on  the  plane  west 
last  night.  I  was  l(X)klng  at  the  annual  re- 
port on  Public  Works  put  out  by  a  county 
government  in  my  home  state  of  Delaware. 
The  report  was  discussing  the  trash  collec- 
tion problem  It  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  mounting  piles  of  rubbish  in  our  nation 
will  require  that  ■more  and  more  money 
and  brains  vrill  have  to  be  thrown  in  trash." 
I'll  have  to  protest  part  of  that  jocular  ob- 
servation. We've  got  lots  of  brains  In  the 
trash — you  gentlemen  are  good  evidence  of 
that.  Now  all  we  need  Is  the  money. 

I  applaud  the  Bureau  of  Solid  Waste  Man- 
agement for  convening  this  National  Sym- 
posium of  State  and  Interstate  Solid  Waste 
Planning  Agencies.  And  I  must  add  that  I 
am  doublv  delighted  lo  know  that  my  state 
of  Delaware  Is  so  ably  represented  by  Fred- 
erick Stiepler.  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
When  Mr.  Hl«kman  graciously  invited  me 
to  Join  you  today,  he  mentioned  some  of  the 
topics  vou  intended  to  discuss.  He  thought 
it  would  be  hepful  if  I  would  tell  you  a  bit 
about  how  the  Congress  looks  at  our  en- 
vironment, and  what  kind  of  legislation  we 
are  discussing  in  an  effort  to  enhance  it 
through  such  programs  as  solid  waste  man- 
agement. 

I  know  vou  are  familiar  with  the  statistics 
on  our  national  trash  pile,  but  I  believe 
they  need  to  be  reiterated  regularly  to  make 
us  "constantlv  aware  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem.  The  Presidents  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  found  not  long  ago  that 
"each  year  we  must  dispose  of  48  billion  cans. 
26  billion  bottles  and  jars.  65  billion  metal 
and  plastic  caps  and  crowns,  plus  more 
than  half  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  miscel- 
laneous packaging  material." 

The  problem,  as  vou  know,  isn't  just  items 
like  these  that  nt  into  the  garbage  can.  Waste 
is  America's  number  one  industry  In  terms 
of  tonnage,  for  we  produce  far  more  waste 
than  wp  produce  steel  or  cars  or  any  other 
product. 

Our  nation  annually  produces  13  tons  of 
wastes  of  one  sort  or  another  for  each  of 
our  citizens.  Put  another  way.  we  as  a 
societv  annually  discard  as  unusable  ap- 
proximatelv  170  times  our  body  weight  in 
used  Eoft-d'rink  bottles,  tailings  from  mining 
operations,  junk  cars,  and  old  newspapers. 
As  we  grow  more  affluent,  this  tonnage 
mounts. 

We  buy  our  soft  drinks  in  disposable  bot- 
tles and  clothe  our  infants  with  throw- 
away  diapers,  adding  new  burdens  to  the 
nation's  disposal  problem.  We  have  become 
a  society  of  discards.  Technology  taps  lower 
grade  ores,  which  creates  more  waste  for 
each  ton  of  useful  material.  This  expands  our 
waste  productions  by  an  almost  geometric 
rate  And  these  discards  pollute  the  en- 
vironment as  surely  as  DDT  or  auto  exhaust. 
It  has  been  just  a  few  weeks  since  the 
great  evening  when  man  entered  for  the 
first  time  an  entirely  new  celestial  environ- 
ment, the  moon. 

Not  long  ago.  the  humorist.  Art  Buchwald. 
recalled  that  glorious  day  when  a  spaceship 
from  Venus  landed  in  a  desolate  area  iden- 
tified on  the  Venusian  space  charts  as  "Man- 
hattan." As  the  travelers  from  Venus  exam- 
ined the  landscape,  a  professor  radioed  the 
news  to  Venus:  'We  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  no  life  on  Earth."  the 
profecs.or  related.  "For  one  thing,  the  Earths 
surface  in  the  area  of  Manhattan  is  com- 
posed of  solid  concrete  and  nothing  can 
grow  there  For  another,  the  atmosphere  Is 
filled  with  carbon  monoxide  and  other  deadly 


gasses.  and  nobody  could  possibly  breathe 
this  air  and  survive."  His  point  was  obvious. 
Norman  Cousins,  the  knowledgeable  editor 
of  the  Saturday  Review,  recently  sought  to 
define  the  major  problems  confronting  man- 
kind. He  cited  peace  as  one.  He  mentioned 
the  need  for  all  peoples  to  get  along  together. 
a  complement  to  peace  between  nations. 

Then    he  talked  of   the  need  for  man   to 
control  his  environment,  to  preserve  his  land- 
scape, his  air.  and  his  water,  so  that  man 
could  both  live  and  enjoy  living.  Mr  Cousins 
then  made  what  I  consider  his  major  point — 
a  most  hopeful  point   Each  of  these  problems 
of  the  future  is  man-made,  so  each  must  be 
within  the  realm  of  man's  ability  to  solve. 
President  Nixon   has  shown   his  commit- 
ment   to    the   eradication   of    environmental 
pollution   through    his   creation    recenUy   of 
the     cabinet-level     Environmental     Quality 
Council.  That  commitment    to  enhance  our 
environment    permeates    the    White    House. 
Tlie  Presidents  Science  Advisor.  Dr    Lee  A. 
Du  Bridge,  recently  spoke  of  the  need  for  the 
council  to  find  wa'ys  to  improve  cooperation 
between  the  Federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments  for   the   best  method   of   disposal   of 
solid  waste. 

Still,  the  enormity  of  this  problem  re- 
mains great.  The  Congress.  I  believe,  sees  a 
need  for  action  That  is  why  we  in  the  Public 
Works  Committee  are  pressing  forward  on 
S.  2005.  the  proposed  Resource  Recovery  Act. 
which  is  designed  to  improve  and  expand  the 
1965  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  Similar  legis- 
lation. HR.  10916.  has  been  Introduced  In 
the  House  by  Congressman  Robert  Tlernan  of 
Rhode  Island. 

That  1965  solid  waste  legislation  author- 
ized a  research  and  development  program 
with  respect  to  solid  waste  disposal,  aimed  at 
providing  new  technology  for  collection  and 
disposal  of  solid  wastes.  Some  very  good  re- 
search has  l>een  done,  much  of  it  from  your 
agencies  Grants  have  been  made  available 
for  state  and  interstate  planning,  inter- 
state cooperation,  research,  demonstration. 
training,  and  other  programs  But,  under  the 
1965  Act  no  grants  have  been  available  for 
construction  of  facilities  for  disposal,  un- 
like the  national  effort  to  combat  water 
pollution  which  for  several  years  has  pro- 
vided   construction    grants    to    the    states. 

The  major  thrust  of  the  first  solid  waste 
legislation  was  designed  to  provide  the  base 
for  correcting  the  deficiences  in  existing 
systems  and  'to  develop  new  methods  and 
techniques  for  collection  and  disposal  of 
wastes.  With  the  growing  awareness  of  the 
extent  of  the  problem,  many  of  us  have 
come  to  realize  that  simply  extending  and 
strengthening  current  systems  wlU  probably 
not  provide  the  answer. 

One  important  aspect  of  this  legislation 
to  amend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  would 
be  to  provide  financial  assistance  for  the  con- 
struction of  solid  waste  disposal  facilities. 
It  would  provide  grants  for  construction  up 
to  25  per  cent  for  individual  cities,  or  50  per- 
cent lor  a  regional  facility.  In  addition,  it 
would  allow  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  to  increase  the  grant  by 
half  again  as  much— to  37'.  per  cent  for  in- 
dividual communities  and  75  per  cent  for 
regional  facilities— where  projects  used  new 
or  improved  technology. 

Also  significant,  is  the  bill's  price  tag- 
about  $800,000,000  over  five  years  I  consider 
that  a  sign  that  the  Congress  intends  to 
take  a  major  step  toward  ridding  this  na- 
tion of  clutter. 

Should  this  legislation  pass,  it  of  course 
remains  uncertain  how  it  would  be  affected 
by  President  Nixon's  announcement  last 
week  on  reducing  construction  projects  Yet 
I  feel  confident  that  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion is  committed  to  environmental  pro- 
grams, since  the  President  exempted  from 
the  cutback  projects  of  "the  highest  social 
priorltv."  I  can  think  of  no  greater  social 
priority  than  those  projects  designed  to 
protect   the  environment   in   which   we   live. 
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The  new  legislation  provides  the  oppor- 
tunity for  dtles  or  states  or  regional  unlta 
to  Initiate,  explore,  and  test  new  collection 
end  disposal  techniques,  with  heavy  Federal 
support.  It  places  a  strong  emphasis,  as  It 
should,  on  Federal-state-local  partnership 
to  protect  and  enhance  the  quality  of  the 
environment. 

On  top  of  this  new  construction  support, 
S.  3005  would  augment  the  Federal  share 
of  planning  In  the  field  of  solid  wastes.  The 
existing  act  provides  up  to  30  per  cent  of 
the  costs  of  surveys  of  solid  waste  dispoeal 
practices.  The  proposed  law  raises  the  par- 
ticipation to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  for  in- 
dividual municipalities  and  75  per  cent  for 
regional   planning. 

We  have  four  days  of  hearings  scheduled 
on  S.  3005  at  the  end  of  this  month,  with 
more  hearings  In  the  field  planned  for  later 
In  the  fall.  Many  of  you.  I  hope,  will  be  able 
to  attend  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  In- 
valuable guidance  and  knowledge. 

Senator  Muskle  of  Maine,  when  S.  2005 
was  Introduced  last  April,  made  an  Impor- 
tant observation  on  the  Senate  floor.  He 
tald:  "I  do  not  believe  that  America  can 
continue  Indefinitely  to  burn,  bury,  or  throw 
away  the  solid  wastes  generated  by  its  peo- 
ple. There  simply  are  not  enough  resources, 
enough  land  area,  or  enough  clear  air  and 
Clear  *rater  to  permit  the  mere  refinement 
er  existing  approaches  to  ..olid  waste  man- 
agement." 

Too  little  thought,  I  believe,  has  centered 
on  Just  such  environmental  issues  to  which 
he  alludes — the  finite  supply  of  materials 
available  In  our  E.irth.  The  world  supply  of 
nickel,  I  understand,  will  be  depleted  before 
the  end  of  this  century,  at  current  usage 
rates.  Obviously,  the  supply  and  demand  re- 
lationship, plus  new  discoveries,  is  unlikely 
to  bring  that  development.  More  and  more 
nickel  users  will  have  to  turn  to  alternative 
metals,  to  the  point  that  our  flve-cent  coin 
might  be  known  someday  as  a  "steel."  My 
point,  however,  is  this:  Who  is  considering 
what  effect  a  loss  of  nickel  would  mean? 

I  am  convinced  a  role  exists  for  Federal 
Government  in  establishing  a  coordinated 
materials  policy.  This  is  not  a  role  of  dic- 
tating usage  of  materials;  we  aren't  going  to 
tell  anyone  when  they  can  use  a  material 
and  when  they  can't.  Rather,  the  Govern- 
ment can  prove  helpful,  I  believe,  by  pro\id- 
Ing  Inventories  of  world  supplies  of  mate- 
rials, assistance  to  the  research  into  alter- 
natives to  Tiaterlals  that  are  in  short  supply 
or  prove  particularly  damaging  to  the  en- 
vironment, and  promotion  of  economic  meth- 
ods for  re-cycling  discarded  products  back 
Into  our  economy.'. 

We  may  achieve  answers  by  creating  bottles 
that  dissolve  when  broken  or  cans  that  de- 
grade, sharply  curtailing  the  growth  of  our 
national  garbage  heap.  We  may  be  able  to 
build  cars  for  quick  and  profitable  disposal. 
Instead  of  tossing  them  onto  a  vacant  lot  to 
rust  away. 

The  discovery  of  more  efficient  ways  to 
produce  materials  that  do  not  persist  in  the 
environment  following  use,  might  go  far 
toward  reducing  the  $3  4  billion  we  as  a 
nation  spend  yearly  for  garbage  in  our  urban 
areas. 

In  addition,  we  must  begin  to  look  at  the 
trash  heaps  of  our  nation  as  mines  that 
are  as  potentially  as  valuable  as  the  Com- 
Etock  Lode.  As  Just  one  example,  a  typical 
ton  of  municipal  waste  contains  a  third  of 
the  heat  potential  of  a  ton  of  coal,  a  fact 
that  could  prove  very  useful  when  we  create 
high-temperature   incinerators. 

The  materials  problem  must  be  faced  from 
two  ends:  before  the  material  leaves  the 
ground  and  after  it  has  completed  its  useful 
life. 

This  week,  or  early  next  week — following 
the  period  of  mourning  over  the  loss  of 
Senator  Dlrksen,  I  hope  to  Introduce  an 
amendment   to  S.   2006.   an   amendment   to 


create  a  Presidential  Commission  on  Ma- 
terials Policy.  The  two-year  Commission 
would  have  broad  authority  to  pursue  these 
questions  of  how  to  coordinate  materials 
I>olicy  toward  a  goal  of  environmental  en- 
hancement, and  then  report  to  the  Congress 
with  suggestions  for  action. 

Thia  amendment  is  the  outgrowth  of  two 
very  knowledgeable  reports  on  materials 
policy  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive 
in  the  past  couple  of  years.  The  first  was  a 
survey  published  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  in  Januar>'.  1968.  The  second, 
which  was  far  more  detailed,  was  Just  re- 
cently published  by  the  committee.  It  Is 
entitled.  Toward  A  National  Materials  Policy, 
and  was  prepared  by  a  group  of  some  of  the 
nation's  most  prominent  experts  in  the  ma- 
terials field.  The  report  digs  deeply  into  the 
subject,  and  comes  to  these  conclusions: 
"We  should  Insure  an  adequate  supply  of 
all  types  of  materials  needed  in  appropriate 
balance  for  our  production  requirements, 
both  In  peace  and  dxirlng  national  emer- 
gencies; we  should  husband  our  resources 
by  efficient  processing  techniques  and  by 
the  use  of  commonly  available  materials  as 
alternates  for  materials  that  may  become 
short  In  svipply. 

Future  concerns  will  invoUre  the  ability  of 
the  materials  and  energy  resource  base  to 
support  national  and  world  aspirations  for 
economic  growth,  and  the  implications  for 
the  economy  of  periodic  changes  in  the  rela- 
tive prices  of  various  materials. 

We  need  to  develop  new  materials  with 
novel  properties  to  satisfy  the  more  stringent 
demands  of  advanced  technologies. 

Finally,  it  Is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that,  from  the  initial  stages  of  production 
of  materials  through  their  ultimate  use  and 
disposal,  we  conduct  our  operations  and 
activities  in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize  pol- 
lution of  air  and  water  and  to  avoid  de- 
spoliation of  the  environment,  both  physi- 
cal and  biological.  By  the  way,  I  have 
brought  a  couple  dozen  copies  of  the  report 
with  me.  and  I  would  be  delighted  to  sliare 
them  with  any  of  you,  and  I  solicit  any 
thoughts  and  observations  you  might  have 
after  you  read  the  report. 

Solid  wastes  have  been  a  public  problem 
long  before  the  advent  of  our  industrialized 
society.  Near  the  coast  of  Maine,  there  is  a 
huge  pile  of  clam  shells  left  beside  the 
Damarscotta  river  by  some  long-ago  tribe  of 
Indians.  These  Indians,  no  better  than  we, 
had  no  place  to  dispose  of  tlieir  used  shells, 
so  they  threw  them  onto  a  giant  heap,  that 
today  has  become  a  tourist  attraction. 

Today's  wastes  are  not  so  picturesque.  But 
they  still  can  be  the  source  of  some  humor, 
as  that  repwrt  I  mentioned  at  the  start  of 
my  talk  indicates. 

It  was  prepared  by  George  Dutcher,  direc- 
tor of  the  Public  Works  Department  of  New 
Castle  County  in  Delaware,  and  it  contains  a 
page  ol  cartoons.  One  carries  this  headline: 
"Collecting  refuse  will  one  day  carry  great 
prestige  and  affiuence."  The  drawing  shows 
a  dejected  son  telling  his  father  that  he  Just 
flunked  the  Department  of  Sanitation  test. 
"You  know  what  that  means,  son,"  the  Fa- 
ther reprimands  the  youngster.  "Medical 
School.  " 

The  fact  is  that  both  are  dealing  with 
man's  health  and  his  survival  as  a  civilized 
being.  Man  surrounded  by  piles  of  garbage 
is  little  better  than  man  surrounded  by  an 
epidemic  of  plague.  We  defeated  plague.  I 
feel  confident  we  can  master  oiu-  solid  waste 
problems  as  well. 

Thank  you. 


COMBAT  INVOLVEMENT  OP  UJ3. 
TROOPS  IN  LAOS  AND  THAI- 
LAND 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  was  not 
able  to  be  present  on  the  floor  when  my 


colleague.  Senator  Cooper,  made  his 
statement  concerning  the  report  of  the 
combat  involvement  of  U.S.  forces  in 
Laos,  ■which  was  carried  on  the  front 
page  of  the  New  York  Times.  I  wish  to 
make  it  unmistakably  clear  that  I  share 
the  deep  concern  expressed  by  Senator 
Cooper.  I  wish  to  support  with  all  the 
force  at  my  command  his  call  for  a  full 
explanation  and  investigation  of  the 
events  behind  this  gravely  portentous 
report. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  Uie  Cooper  amend- 
ment— which  seeks  specifically  to  forbid 
this  type  of  combat  involvement  of  U.S. 
troops  in  Laos  and  Ti^ailand — and  as  one 
Senator  who  has  repeatedly  voiced  his 
concern  over  the  danger  of  U.S.  involve- 
m.ent  in  Vietnam-type  wai-s  in  Laos  and 
Thailand,  I  believe  this  matter  requires 
the  clo.sest  scrutiny  of  the  Senate. 


US.  CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 
STATEMENT  ON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
DESEGREGATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day, in  a  timely  ind  eloquent  statement, 
the  members  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  urged  a  more  active  com- 
mitment to  tlie  goal  of  public  school 
desegregation.  Pointing  out  that  the 
Commission  had  not  commented  on  the 
revised  guidelines  announced  on  July  3, 
the  members  now  characterize  that 
change  In  policy  as  "a  major  retreat  in 
the  struggle  to  achieve  meaningful 
school  desegregation."  Their  conclusion 
is  based  on  a  thorough  and  well-docu- 
mented study  of  the  status  of  school  de- 
segregation programs  which  was  also  re- 
leased with  the  statement.  The  study 
shows  a  dismal  picture  of  delay  with 
permanent  harm  done  to  the  thousands 
of  children  involved. 

The  statement  also  calls  for  Senate 
rejection  of  the  Whltten  amendments, 
designed  to  reinstate  freedom  of  choice 
plans  and  thereby  to  impede  meaning- 
ful desegregation.  I  agree  with  the  Com- 
mission's position,  and  urge  the  support 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  striking  the  Whitten 
amendments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, together  with  the  additional  state- 
ment of  Vice-Chairman-designate  Horn 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  the  Commissionkrs  on  Feder.m. 

Enforcement    of    School    Desecrecation. 

U  S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Septem- 
ber 11,  1969 

Two  months  ago,  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare announced  a  number  of  changes  in  the 
manner  in  which  their  Departments  would 
in  the  future  enforce  the  laws  requiring  de- 
segregation of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  The  statement  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Secretary  of  HEW  affirmed  a 
commitment  "to  the  goal  of  finally  ending 
racial  discrimination  in  schools,  steadily  and 
speedily,  .  .  ."  Prior  to  this  announcement, 
the  Coi.-imisslon,  in  telegrams  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  had  urged 
that  no  action  t>e  taken  to  slow  the  pace  of 
scnool  desegregation. 

The  Commission  withheld  any  public  com- 
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ment  on  the  July  3  announcement  until  the 
staff  of  the  Commission  had  had  a  chance  to 
complete  a  thorough  .analysis  and  until  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  had  had 
an  opportunity  to  take  action  consistent  with 
their  statement. 

Since  July  3,  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  passed  the  Whltten  Amendment,  a  meas- 
ure that  would  restrict  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  ability  to 
enforce  ntle  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  by  requiring  it  to  accept  freedom-of- 
choice  plans  for  school  desegregation  and 
may  well  affect  the  acceptability  of  freedom- 
of -choice  plans  In  the  courts  as  well.  The 
amendment  was  not  opposed  by  the  Admin- 
istration in  the  House 

Also  since  that  time,  court  orders  have 
been  entered  and  desegregation  plans  ac- 
cepted which  in  our  opinion  postpone  mean- 
inglul  desegregation  from  1969  to  1970.  and 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  have  taken  the  unprecedented  step 
of  requesting  the  courts  to  postpone  effective 
school  desegregation  in  Mississippi  from  this 
school  year  to  1970  and  have  also  accepted 
delays  in  South  Carolina  and  Alabama.  To  be 
sure!  administrative  actions  were  taken  by 
HEW  during  the  past  several  years  and  again 
this  year  to  p)ostpone  school  desegregation  in 
various  districts.  These  were  made  under  the 
standards  of  the  Guidelines  and  only  under 
most  exceptional  circumstances  But  it 
should  t>e  emphasized  that  what  we  are  con- 
cerned with  here  is  the  Government's  going 
into  court  at  its  own  Initiative  and  asking 
affirmatively  for  a  jxistponement. 

At  the  time  the  procedures  were  an- 
nounced, the  Attorney  General  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  he  preferred  that  the  Na- 
tion watch  what  he  did  rather  than  focus  on 
what  he  said.  It  is  with  this  in  mind  that 
we  find  ourselves  especially  disheartened  by 
the  recent  actions  of  HEW  and  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  the  cases  in  Missis- 
sippi, South  Carolina,  and  Alabama  For  the 
first  time  since  the  Supreme  C-ourt  ordered 
schools  desegregated,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  requested  in  court  a  slow-down 
in  the  pace  of  desegregation.  This  request  is 
particularly  difficult  to  understand  since  as 
recently  as  July  3  the  Secretary  of  HEW  and 
the  Attorney  General  announced  that  delays 
in  desegregation  beyond  September  1969 
would  be  granted  only  where  a  school  dis- 
trict sustained  "the  heavy  factual  burden 
of  proving  that  compliance  with  the  1969- 
70  time  schedule  cannot  be  achieved.  .  ." 
In  Mississippi,  however,  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
and  the  Attorney  General  urged  delay  on 
their  own  Initiative.  In  South  Carolina  and  in 
Alabama,  the  Government  took  other  action 
to  delay  desegregation.  Certainly  those  who 
have  placed  their  faith  in  the  processes  of 
law  cannot  be  encouraged. 

We  acknowledge  that  the  Department  of 
Justice,  in  some  areas,  has  sought  court 
orders  compelling  desegregation  this  Fail. 
Eight  such  suits  have  been  filed  in  Georgia. 
But  each  of  these  suits  weis  necessitated  when 
the  school  district  reneged  on  a  promise 
already  made  to  HEW.  One  can  only  specu- 
late on  whether  the  July  3  statement  and 
the  Government's  action  in  Mississippi  en- 
couraged this  reneging. 

But  the  problems  caused  by  these  new 
procedures  and  recent  actions,  liowever,  are 
likely  to  be  dwarfed  by  the  probable  effects 
of  the  Whltten  Amendment,  if  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  approved  by  the  President. 

Our  analysis  of  the  new  procedures  and 
recent  actions  has  now  been  completed,  and 
a  copy  is  attached  to  this  Statement  Based 
upon  it.  we  make  the  following  findings: 

1.  The  new  procedures  and  recent  actions 
involving  Federal  efforts  to  bring  about 
school  desegregation  appear  to  he  a  major 
retreat  in  the  struggle  to  achieve  meaning- 
ful school  desegregation.  See  pp.  31  to  56 
of  the  Report. 
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2.  The  statistics  purporting  to  show  the 
present  extent  of  school  desegregation  which 
were  contained  In  the  July  3  Joint  statement 
of  the  Attorney  General  and  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  give  an  overly  optimistic,   mislead- 
ing and   inaccurate  picture  of  the  scope  of 
desegregation   actually  achieved    In  fact,  in 
a  number  of  Southern  States,  relatively  little 
desegregation  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  has  been  accomplished  in  the  last  15 
years  See  pp  8  to  12.  35  and  36  of  the  Report. 
3    One  of  the  major  fallacies  in  the  claim 
of    substantial    desegregation    is    that   many 
districts  have  violated  the  terms  of  the  as- 
surances they  have  signed,  or  of  the  court 
orders  that  have  been  entered  against  them. 
Adequate    personnel    is    necessary    to    police 
compliance     Congress    has    ordered    HEW    to 
treat  the  North  and  the  South  equally  in  its 
enforcement  efforts   As  a  result  of  this  Con- 
gressional    directive,     the     Department     of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has  recently 
reduced  the  ntimber  of  its  personnel  working 
for  desegregation  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary   schools    in    the    Southern    and    Border 
States,  and  has  increased  the  number  of  its 
personnel  working  on  such  problems  In  the 
North  and  West.  In  the  past,  we  have  found 
that  its  staff   was   inadequate   to  police   the 
compliance  of  school  districts  in  the  South, 
and  the  reduction  in  personnel  can  be  ex- 
pected to  further  restrict  its  compliance  ef- 
forts in  that  region.  Although  HEW  has  re- 
quested     75      additional      employees      from 
Congress,  it  is  unlikely  that  these  additional 
personnel   will   be   sufficient   to   remedy   this 
problem    See  pp.  9  to  13,  30.  and  47  to  51  of 
the  Report. 

4.  Court  orders  to  desegregate  have  not 
generally  been  as  effective  a  means  of  de- 
segregating elementary  and  secondary 
schools  as  administrative  proceedings  backed 
by  the  threat  of  a  fund  cutoff.  One  reason 
Is  that  a  number  of  Federal  Judges  in  the 
South  have  been  unsympathetic  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  eliminating  racial  segregation  In 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  As  a  re- 
sult, they  have  been  insensitive  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  appellate  courts  which 
Congress  has  set  over  them,  and  have  by 
their  direct  actions  and  tolerance  of  the  ac- 
tions of  others  significantly  retarded  the 
pace  of  school  desegregation  in  the  cases 
before  their  courts.  In  addition.  It  is  more 
difficult,  under  current  law,  to  enforce  a 
school  board's  compliance  with  a  court  order 
than  it  is  to  enforce,  by  the  threat  of  with- 
holding Federal  funds,  a  school  board's  com- 
pliance with  an  HEW-approved  voluntary 
plan.  See  pp.  31  to  46  of  the  Report 

Accordingly,  emphasis  upon  court  orders 
rather  than  administrative  proceedings  as 
the  vehicle  of  Federal  efforts  to  desegregate 
schools  can  be  expected  to  slow  the  pace  of 
school  desegregation  The  situation  is  fur- 
ther aggravated  by  the  limited  Department 
of  Justice  personnel  available  to  bring  law- 
suits as  well  as  the  laudable  newly  an- 
nounced policy  of  extending  desegregation 
efforts  from  the  South  into  the  North  and 
West.  See  pp.  47  to  51  of  the  Report. 

5.  Although  use  of  the  threat  of  withhold- 
ing Federal  funds  has  proved  to  be  the  most 
effective  means  of  enforcing  school  deseg- 
regation, the  actual  termination  of  funds, 
when  not  followed  by  Department  of  Justice 
litigation  to  enforce  immediate  desegrega- 
tion, reportedly  results  in  disproportionate 
harm  to  black  students  and  their  teachers. 
We  recommend  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice promptly  bring  lawsuits  to  require  im- 
mediate desegregation  as  soon  as  a  district's 
Federal  funds  have  been  finally  terminated. 
We  also  recommend  that  Title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  be  amended  to  permit  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  initiate  school 
desegregation  suits  without  the  necessity  of 
receiving  a  specific  complaint — as  Is  now  the 
requirement.  See  pp.  31  to  33  of  the  Report. 

6.  Since  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  .-^ct  of 


1964.  Congress  has  given  Inadequate  support 
to  HEW's  attempts  to  enforce  school  desegre- 
gation— appropriations  have  been  limited  and 
some  unnecessary  restrictions  placed  on 
HEW's  operating  procedures  In  part,  the  in- 
adequacy of  HEWs  enforcement  efforts  in 
the  past  five  years  stems  from  the  Inadequacy 
of  this  support  HEW's  request  for  additional 
personnel  is  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
and  we  urge  its  approval. 

7.  Passage  of  the  Whltten  Amendment, 
which  would  require  the  acceptance  of  frec- 
dom-of-cholce  plans,  would  slow  or  halt  the 
progress  of  school  desegregation  We  believe 
that  there  is  a  serious  chance  that  its  passage 
would  reverse  some  of  the  limited  gains  al- 
ready made   See  pp   25  and  26  of  the  Report. 

8.  As  we  liad  previously  found  In  our  1967 
report.  Southern  School  Desegregation:  1966- 
67,  freedom-of-choice.  since  it  places  the  full 
burden  of  desegregation  upon  the  shoulder.s 
of  black  parents  and  their  children— those 
who  are  politically,  economically,  and  socially 
least  able  to  bear  it — is  not  an  effective  means 
of  desegregating  elementary  schools  in  the 
Southern  and  Border  States  See  pp.  14  to  26 
of  the  Report. 

Because  freedom-of-cholce  requires  affir- 
mative action  by  black  parents  before  their 
children  can  attend  an  integrated  .school, 
its  use.  as  a  practical  matter,  has  encouraged 
local  white  citizens  to  engage  in  campaigns 
of  intimidation  and  economic  retaliation 
against  black  parents  willing  to  take  such 
action.  Similarly,  white  students  and  teach- 
ers frequently  harass  and  punish  the  black 
children  whose  parents  have  chosen  to  send 
them  to  the  formerly  white-attended  school. 
Consequently,  many  black  parents  are  lit- 
erally afraid  to  send  their  children  to  for- 
merly white-attended  schools;  as  to  them, 
the  "freedom"  to  choose  the  school  their  chil- 
dren will  attend  is  illusory.  See  pp  20  to  23  of 
the  Report. 

Fifteen  years  have  passed  since  the  Su- 
preme Court  decided  that  the  right  of  black 
children  to  attend  the  same  schools  attended 
by  other  children  was  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  Five  years  have  passed  since 
Congress,  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  also 
declared  that  segregation  violated  the  law  of 
the  land  But  segregation  is  more  than  just 
simply  a  violation  of  the  law  In  1967.  we 
Issued  a  Report.  Racial  Isolation  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools,  which  concluded  that  racial  iso- 
lation, whether  caused  by  de  jure  segrega- 
tion, discriminatory  housing  patterns,  or 
other  factors,  resulted  in  serious  educational 
harm  to  the  children  of  minority  groups. 
Conversely,  integration  significantly  tyoosted 
the  educational  achievement  of  these  chil- 
dren. If  this  Nation  truly  respected  the  rule 
of  law,  if  it  truly  cherished  each  of  its  chil- 
dren, the  last  vestiges  of  segregated  educa- 
tion would  have  disappeared  years  ago  In- 
stead, segregation  continues  as  the  pattern, 
and  not  the  exception,  of  education  in  many 
States. 

At  this  point,  we  can  do  no  more  than 
echo  the  words  written  recently  by  Justice 
Black:  ".  .  IT] here  are  many  places  still 
in  this  country  where  the  schools  are  either 
"white"  or  "Negro"  and  not  Just  schools  for 
all  children  ajs  the  Constitution  requires  In 
my  opinion  there  Is  no  reason  why  such  a 
wholesale  deprivation  of  constitutional  rights 
should  be  tolerated  another  minute." 

Similarly,  we  agree  with  Federal  Judee 
Hoffman  that:  "For  an  .American  who  is  de- 
voted to  his  cotmtry  and  wants  to  believe  in 
the  intelligence  and  good-will  of  its  citizens 
It  is  very  painful  to  contemplate  and  difficult 
to  understand  continued  resistance  to  school 
desegregation" 

While  progress  has  been  slow,  the  motion 
has  been  forward  and  this  is  certainly  no 
time  to  create  the  impression  that  we  are 
turning  back  but  a  time  for  pressing  forward 
with  vigor.  This  is  certainly  no  time  for  giv- 
ing aid  and  comfort,  even  unintentionally, 
to  the  laggards  while  penalizing  those  who 
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taave  made  commendable  efforts  to  foUow  the 
law,  even  while  disagreeing  with  it.  If  any- 
thing, tbls  is  the  time  to  8ay  that  time  is 
running  out  on  us  as  a  Nation.  In  a  word, 
what  we  need  most  at  this  Juncture  of  our 
history  Is  a  gre&t  positive  statement  regard- 
ing this  central  and  crucial  national  problem 
where  once  and  for  all  our  actions  clearly 
would  match  the  promises  of  our  Constitu- 
tion and  Bill  of  Rights. 

Thus,  we  are  deeply  concerned  over  the 
directions  recently  being  taken  in  Federal 
efforts  to  desegregate  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.  We  are  committed  to  the  purpose 
for  which  this  Commission  was  created :  to 
act  as  an  objective,  bipartisan  factfinding 
agency  and  to  continually  apprise  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  facts  as  we  see 
tbem.  We  speak  out  now  since  we  believe 
our  Government  must  follow  the  moral  and 
legal  principles  and  promises  on  which  our 
Constitution  and  laws  are  based  and  meet 
the  high  expectations  to  which  the  people 
Of  this  country  have  addressed  themselves. 

Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburch,  CSC, 

Chairman. 

Stephen  Horn. 

Vice-ChalrTna^l-desigTUlte. 

FRANKS  M.  F'REEMAN, 

Hector  P.  Garcia.  M  D. 
Maurice  B.  Mftchei-l, 
RoBSBT  S.  Rankin, 
-  Howard  A.  Glickstein. 

Staff  Director-designate. 

Additional  Statement  bt  Vice-Chairman- 
desicnate  Horn 

Civil  rights  Is  a  national  problem.  Progress 
and  blame  can  be  shared  by  those  in  all  three 
branches  of  our  Government  under  several 
administrations  and  by  people  in  all  parts  of 
our  country. 

Under  the  previous  administration,  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
permitted  67  school  desegregation  plans  sub- 
mitted by  districts  In  Southern  States  to  be 
delayed  for  final  Implementation  until  Sep- 
tember. 1970.  Under  the  current  administra- 
tion. 51  school  desegregation  plans  have  been 
delayed  for  final  Implementation  until  Sep- 
tember. 1970. 

The  easier  tasks  have  been  done  The  most 
difficult  problems  still  remain.  All  who  serve 
In  each  of  the  three  branches  of  our  Federal 
Government  and.  Indeed,  all  Americans 
should  face  up  to  them. 


PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ON  TAX  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1969— SUMMARY  OF 
TESTIMONY 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  continued 
hearing  witnesses  present  testimony  with 
respect  to  the  charitable  contribution 
provisions  of  the  House-passed  tax  re- 
form bill.  Additionally,  the  committee 
received  testimony  relating  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  stock  dividends  and  mov- 
ing expenses. 

So  that  Senators  might  follow  the 
progress  of  these  tax  reform  hearings,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  at- 
tached summary  of  the  testimony  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Charttablb  Contributions — Witnesses 

I.OCAN    WILSON,    president.    AMERICAN 
COtTNCIL    ON    EDUCATION  : 

General 
Believes  that  Federal  tax  policy  should  con- 
tinue to  provide  an  incentive  for  giving  to 
higher  education.  However,  objects  to  any 
result  which  would  leave  any  donor  with  an 
overall  profit. 


Indicates  that  a  Council  study  of  1963-63 
giving  to  higher  education  disclosed  that  less 
than  1  percent  of  all  donor  transactions 
accounted  for  about  75  percent  of  all  support, 
and  that  17.7  percent  of  the  giving  was  In 
securities,  5.6  percent  in  property,  and  76.7 
percent  in  cash.  Notes  that  the  average  size  of 
gifts  la  significantly  greater  In  glfu  of  securi- 
ties or  property  than  cash. 

LiTnit<Kion  on  tax  preferences  and  allocation 
of  deductions 

Contends  that  the  most  damaging  provi- 
sions of  House  bill  for  charitable  conuibu- 
tions  are  those  requiring  Inclusion  of  un- 
realized properly  appreciation  gifts  as  a  "tax 
preference"  and  in  the  allocation  of  de- 
ductions. 

Contends  that  these  limitations  could 
severely  reduce  the  substantial  gifts  of  major 
donors,  and  that  the  complicated  compu- 
tations required  would  affect  a  taxpayer's 
income  not  only  in  the  year  of  gift  but  later 
and  would  make  the  planning  of  such  gifts 
difficult.  If  not  Impossible. 

Malittalns  that  unrealized  appreciation 
on  giftB  of  property  are  not  like  other  Items 
of  "tax  preferences."  which  represent  income 
that  actually  escapes  taxation  or  an  unrealis- 
tic deduction. 

OppKJses  inclusion  of  charitable  contribu- 
tions in  allocation  of  deductions  proposal. 
Gifts  of  appreciated  property 

Endorses  provision  that  continues  to  per- 
mit gifts  of  appreciated  long-term  real  and 
intangible  property  to  be  deducted  in  full 
without  Including  unrealized  appreciation 
In  Income.  Sees  no  reason,  however,  why  this 
incentive  should  not  be  extended  to  gifts  of 
tangible  personal  property  and  future  In- 
terests. Maintains  that  abuses  with  respect 
to  gift*  of  tangible  personal  property  have 
been  largely  eliminated  by  other  provisions 
of  bill  or  by  the  Interntl  Revenue  Service. 
Limitations  on  gifts  by  individuals 

Supports  the  increase  In  the  limitation  on 
gifts  from  30  to  50  percent.  Peels,  however, 
that  this  will  be  of  limited  influence  in  en- 
couraging gifts. 

Contends  that  there  Is  little  reason  for 
the  30-percent  limitation  on  gifts  of  appre- 
ciated property.  Suggests  that  if  this  limita- 
tion is  not  eliminated,  then  the  limitation 
should  be  related  to  the  unrealized  appreci- 
ation which  escapes  taxation  rather  than  in 
terms  of  the  total  value  of  the  property. 

Charitable  remainder  trust 
Douljis  whether  the  alleged  abuses  in  gifts 
of  remainder  Interests  warrant  the  require- 
ment of  either  a  "charitable  remainder  an- 
nuity trust"  or  "charitable  remainder  unl- 
trust."  Contends  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
denial  of  a  deduction  for  a  traditional  legal 
life  estate. 

Proposes  that  if  the  "charitable  remainder 
trust"  concept  is  accepted,  no  change  should 
affect  the  Income,  estate,  and  gift  tax  conse- 
quences of  irrevocable  transfers  made  prior 
to  1970. 

CharitaSble  deduction  for  right  to  use  property 

Endorse  the  denial  of  a  charitable  deduc- 
tion for  gifts  of  the  use  of  property,  but 
contends  that  the  language  goes  too  far  by 
denying  gifts  of  partial  interests  other  than 
through   a  charitable  remainder  trust. 

Charitable  contributions  of  estates  or  trusts 
Suggests  that  If  the  present  unlimited  de- 
duction for  contributions  of  estates  or  trusts 
Is    altered,   it    should    not    be    applicable   to 
irrevocable    life    income   and    annuity   gifts 
created  prior  to  enactment  of  the  bill. 
Foundations 
Believes  that  any  tax  on  private  founda- 
tions will  actually  be  a  burden  on  beneficiar- 
ies of  grants.  Proposes.  Instead,  that  a  "su- 
pervisory fee"  be  imposed  to  cover  costs  of 
audit  and  supervision. 
Feels  that  entities  associated  with  higher 
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education  should  be  excluded  from  the  defi- 
nition of  and  not  be  made  subject  to  provi- 
sions governing  private  foundations.  States 
that  the  restrictions  on  legislative  activities 
of  foundations  will  seriously  endanger  mak- 
ing of  grants  to  educational  Institutions. 
Unrelated  business — Clay  Brown 
Endorses  extending  the  Clay  Brown  provi- 
sion to  churches  and  other  tax-exempt  orga- 
nizations. Proposes  that  a  promise  to  pay  an 
annuity  not  be  considered  a  debt  subjecting 
the  Institution  to  the  unrelated  business  tax' 

Unrelated  business — taxation  of  advertising 
revenue 

States  that  the  phrase  "any  activity  which 
is  carried  on  for  the  production  of  income 
from  the  sale  of  goods  or  performance  of 
services"  Is  so  vague  as  to  permit  application 
of  the  unrelated  Income  tax  to  Integral  parts 
of  a  single  activity  solely  on  the  basis  of  re- 
turn of  income  and  without  application  of 
concepts  of  an  unrelated  trade  or  business. 
Suggests  that  the  provision  should  be  nar- 
rowly confined  to  the  provK-Jlons  of  the  reg- 
ulations. 

Income  tax  returns 

Opposes  making  the  Increased  reporting 
requirements  for  private  foundations  also 
applicable  to  colleges  and  universities.  Con- 
tends that  the  publication  of  such  data  as 
the  names  of  substantial  contributors  and 
compensation  of  trustees  and  highly  com- 
pensated employees  could  seriously  effect 
fund  raising  activities  without  any  real  ben- 
efit to  the  public. 

Tax-exempt  municipal  bonds 
Indicates  that  colleges  and  universities 
hr.ve  been  dependent  on  tax-exempt  bonds. 
Feels  that  no  change  should  be  made  that 
will  Inhibit  the  ability  of  educational  insti- 
tutions to  raise  funds  at  low  Interest  costi. 

HERMAN    L.  TRAUTMAN,    PROFESSOR   OF  LAW. 
VANDERBILT    rNIVEBSTTT 

Treatment   of   charitable    remainder    trusts 

Criticizes  the  effective  dat«  provided  in 
the  House  bill  with  reypect  to  remainder 
trusts,  and  states  that  many  irrevocable 
gifts  to  colleges  and  tiniversitles  were  com- 
pleted between  the  effective  date  and  the 
introduction  of  the  bill. 

States  charitable  remainder  gifts  should 
not  be  limited  to  those  In  those  In  the  form 
of  a  dollar  annuity  or  a  unltrtist — suggesting 
there  is  scant  evidence  of  abuse  In  this  area. 
Contends  present  law  can  be  adequately  im- 
proved by  expressly  disallowing  a  deduction 
for  contingent  remainder  gifts  to  charity, 
and  also  disallowing  a  charitable  remainder 
trust  which  is  subject  to  any  power  to  in- 
vade the  corpus  of  the  trust  for  any  pur- 
pose. 

Does  not  believe  the  fixed  dollar  annuity 
trtist  or  the  unitrust  necessarily  has  any 
relation  to  the  value  of  the  benefit  which 
the  chanty  receives — explaimng  that  both 
forms  assume  a  rate  of  discount  for  deter- 
mining the  value  of  the  charitable  remainder 
gift  which  is  arbitrarily  selected,  and  not 
likely  to  be  consistent  with  economic  reality. 

Suggests  It  might  be  desirable  to  tighten 
up  present  rules  to  deny  a  charitable  deduc- 
tion for  contingent  interests,  and  trusts  sub- 
ject to  invasion  of  any  kind — suggesting  fur- 
ther, the  possibility  of  penalties  against  both 
the  donor  and  the  charity  for  condoning  a 
breach  of  trust.  However,  argues  that  1 :  does 
not  follow  that  the  deduction  for  all  charit- 
able remainder  trusts  should  be  denied  ex- 
cept when  in  the  form  of  a  dollar  annuity 
or  the  unitrust. 

DR.   T.   W.   VAN    ARSDALE.   JE  .   PRESIDENT.   FEDERA- 
TION   OF    INDEPENDENT    COLLEGES    Sl    UNTVER- 

srriEs  or  Illinois; 

Charitable    contributions 

States  that  annual  support  from  gifts  to 
colleges  and  universities  In  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois ranges  from  5  to  20  percent  of  annual 
operating    budgets.    Contends    that    gifts    to 


colleges  and  universities  should  be  excluded 
from  "tax  preference"  and  "allocation  for 
deductions." 

Foundations 

Endorses  the  objective  of  the  House  bill  to 
eliminate  "tax  loopholes"  of  certain  founda- 
tions. Points  out  there  are  abuses  exercised 
by  cerUln  foundations,  but  these  are  few  in 
number  and  should  be  eliminated  because 
they  are  Inherently  conceived  as  "tax  dodges  " 
Maintains,  however,  that  the  provisions  in 
the  House  bill  correcting  or  eliminating  such 
loopholes"  are  realistically  unenforceable 
and  will  Involve  remarkably  Increased  bu- 
reaucratic Investigative  expenditures.  Con- 
tends that  the  restrictions  which  the  House 
bill  proposes  to  Impose  on  foundations  will 
inevitably  result  In  curtailment  of  research. 
Innovating  programs  and  major  capital  gifts 
for  facilities  which  are  desperately  needed 
by  colleges  and  universities. 

DR.     CLARENCE    SCHEPS.    EXECVTIVE    VICE    PRESI- 
DENT,    TULANE     UNIVERSrrV 

Charitable  contributions  and  tax  on 
investment  income 
Indicates  concern  with  the  inclusion  of 
the  appreciated  value  of  real  property  and 
securities  contributed  to  charity  within  the 
definition  of  tax  preferences,  and  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  appreciated  value  of  property 
contributed  to  charity  In  the  itemized  deduc- 
tions to  be  allocated  between  wxable  and 
nontaxable  income. 

States  these  provisions  would  result  In  seri- 
ous detriment  to  its  giving  program  because 
donors  would  lose  a  large  part  of  their  in- 
centive for  making  gifts  Contends  that  under 
the  bill,  the  more  tax  preferences  a  donor 
has,  the  more  costly  his  gift  would  be  Adds 
that  these  provisions  would  lend  uncertainty 
to  the  donor's  tax  picture  and  run  contrary 
to  the  desired  principles  of  tax  reform— sim- 
plification and  clarification. 

Does  not  approve  of  the  elimination  of  a 
charitable  deduction  lor  the  type  of  charit- 
.ible  remainder  trust  currently  in  use,  or  of 
the  deduction  for  the  gift  of  an  Income  in- 
terest. 

Opposes  the  7' 2  percent  tax  on  foundation 
investment  Income,  and  states  it  will  reduce 
the  moneys  available  lor  its  activities. 

DR.    C.    THOMAS    SPITZ.    JR.,    GENERAL    SECRETARY. 
LUTHERAN   COUNCIL  IN  THE  U.S.A. 

Voluntary  associations  in  a  democracy 
Contends  that  the  concept  of  tax  exemp- 
tion for  contributions  to  charitable,  educa- 
tional, and  religious  organizations  under- 
lies the  basic  principles  of  our  Government 
and  society.  Maintains  that  democracy  is  de- 
pendent upon  free  associations  and  plural- 
ism i.e..  a  wide  diversity  of  groups  and  orga- 
nizations. States  that  where  aul  .«;uch  orga- 
nizations are  paid  lor  by  the  State  and  are 
under  control  of  the  State,  it  is  easy  for  the 
State  to  control  every  aspect  of  life. 
Private  initiative  and  tax  policy 
Believes  that  private  initiative  should  b« 
encouraged  by  tax  policy,  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment wnu  not  be  required  to  support  private 
■i&soclations.  Emphasizes  that  the  question 
Is  not  one  of  dollars  but  the  structure  of 
our  society  and  government. 

Maintains  that  religious  institutions  pro- 
vide a  moral  basis  for  society,  and  that  Gov- 
ernment must  not  Interfere  with  freedom 
of  such  institutions  by  direct  support  of  it. 
Argues  that  tax  relief  for  private  dona- 
tions is  not  a  subsidy  of  those  organizations, 
but  a  subsidy  to  help  guarantee  a  democratic 
society. 

Technical  consideration  of  bill 
Agrees  with  statements  of  the  Committee 
on  Gift  Annuities  and  the  Lutheran  Educa- 
tional Conference  of  North  America  with 
regard  to  specifics  in  bill  on  charitable  con- 
tributions. 


Life-income  giving 
Points  out  that  annuity  and  life-Income 
contracts  have  t>een  vised  for  a  half  century 
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by  churches  and  institutions  Considers  these 
to  be  proper  methods  of  securing  gilts.  Em- 
phaslzee  that  tax  Implications  of  these  ar- 
rangements should  be  simple  to  understand, 
as  the  donors  are  apt  to  be  advanced  in  years 
and  unsophisticated  in  financial  matters. 

ROBERT  E.  R  HUNTLEY,  PRESIDENT,  WASHING- 
TON AND  LEE  UNrVERSrrY,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 
ASSOCIATION  OF  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGES  IN 
VIRGINIA 

Treatment  of  charitable  organizations  under 
House  bill 

States  that  the  reform  bill  Is  the  first  sig- 
nificant step  backward  with  respect  to  the 
provisions  for  charitable  contributions  dur- 
ing the  past  56  years  of  Income  lax  history. 

Contends  the  bill  dilutes  the  strength  of 
the  private  sector  of  our  national  life  and  of 
State  and  local  governments  through  provi- 
sions that  discourage  charitable  gifts  of  ap- 
preciated property.  Jeopardize  time-honored 
methods  of  charitable  giving  (eg.,  charitable 
remainder  trusts,  life  Income  agreements,  and 
gift  annuity  agreements),  drastically  alter 
the  tax  treatment  of  State  and  local  bonds, 
and  place  a  tax  of  7I2  percent  on  the  Invest- 
ment Income  of  private  loundatlons. 

States  that  the  allocation  of  deductions  re- 
quirement would  be  a  major  factor  in  di- 
minishing voluntary  support  for  education. 

States  that  a  source  of  grave  concern  to  all 
educational  Institutions  and  publicly  sup- 
ported charities  Is  the  possible  public  impact 
of  retroactive  features  of  the  bill — particu- 
larly those  provisions  which  would  alter  the 
tax  treatment  of  already  existing  trusts  and 
gift  agreements. 

LOUIS    J.    FOX,    PRESIDENT,    COUNCIL    OF    JEWaSH 
FEDERATIONS   AND   WELFARE   FUNDS 

General 
Feels  that  gifts  for  welfare,  health,  and 
educational  services  provided  by  private 
philanthropy  can  be  seriously  harmed  by  ef- 
fects of  proposed  tax  changes.  Indicates  that 
if  gifts  are  discouraged  through  reducing  tax 
incentives,  result  would  be  pressures  to  shift 
financing  from  voluntary  sector  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. States  that  chanties  support  lax 
equity  so  that  no  one  can  escape  taxes  alto- 
gether and  the  removal  of  low-income  per- 
sons from  taxation,  but  that  tax  equity  can 
be  attained  without  harm  to  charities. 
Donations  of  appreciated  property 
Recommends  that  appreciated  property  be 
deleted  from  list  of  "tax  preferences"  and 
that  all  charitable  contributions,  including 
appreciated  property,  be  removed  from  the 
allocations  of  deductions  proposal. 

Maintains  that  charities  have  nothing  in 
common  with  other  tax  preferences"  listed  in 
bill  or  with  other  deductions,  as  charitable 
contributions  benefit  charity,  and  not  the  In- 
dividual contributor,  as  do  the  other  prefer- 
ences and  deductions.  Moreover,  indicates 
that  contributions  are  voluntary  and  discre- 
tionary expenditures.  Argues  that  the  full 
celling  of  50  percent  be  allowed  gifts  of  ap- 
preciated property. 

Bargain  sales  to  charity 
Contends  that  the  bill  will  virtually  bar 
"bargain  sales"  of  stocks  to  charity. 
Effective  dates 
Argues    that    the    series    of    past    effective 
dates   proposed   for  some   of  the   charitable 
contribution  changes  are  Jeopardizing  many 
gifts  because  of  uncertainty  for  contributors. 
Proposes  that  dates  be  made  prospective. 
Standard  deduction 
Contends    that    the    increase    in    standard 
deduction  will  affect  charities,  since  those  in 
the  $10,000  to  $15,000  bracket  who  will  bene- 
fit from  standard   deduction  contribute   al- 
most one-fourth  of  charitable  contributions. 
Suggests    that    whatever    is    done    with    the 
standard  deduction.  Congress  should  permit 
charitable  deductions  outside  of  the  stand- 
ard deduction  to  encourage  gifts. 


Tax  on  foundations 

Argues  that  proposed  7'4 -percent  tax  on 
foundations  will  hurt  beneficiaries  of 
foundation  grants. 

Review  of  charitable  contributicnf 

Maintains  that  charity  is  not  a  "loophole." 
as  It  supports  voluntary  programs  which  the 
Government  would  otherwise  have  to  sup- 
port. Recommends  an  overall  review  of 
charitable  area  to  insxire  no  harm  to  bene- 
ficiaries of  charity. 


GEORGE  H.  HEYMAN.  JR  .  PRESIDENT,  FEDERATION 
OF   JEWISH   PHTLANTHROPrES  OF  NEW  YORK 

Charitable  conlributions 
Opposes  certain  proposals  contained  In  the 
House  bill,  especially  legislation  which  sug- 
gests that  contributions  made  by  large 
donors  to  private  philanthropy  constitutes  a 
form  of  tax  evasion. 

Gifts  of  appreciated  property 
Maintains  that  the  Inclusion  of  glft.s  of 
appreciated  property  In  tax  preferences,  and 
all  charitable  contributions  in  allocation  of 
deductions  is  without  merit  or  logic.  States 
that  the  implicit  equation  of  gifts  of  ap- 
preciated property  with  other  so-called  tax 
saving  devices  In  the  group  of  tax  preference 
items  raises  questions  on  the  role  of  private 
phllanthrop>  in  the  scale  of  national  and 
social  values.  Argues  that  the  continued 
limitation  of  30  percent  of  gifts  of  appre- 
ciated property  while  the  limit  on  other 
forms  of  charitable  contributions  Is  raised  to 
50  percent  would  seem  to  Indicate  a  consist- 
ent desire  to  discourage  or  ehmlnate  gifts  of 
appreciated  property. 

Allocation  of  deductions 
Asserts  that  the  twin  disincentives  of  tax 
preferences  and  allocation  of  deductions  will 
serlouslv  curtail  the  number  and  volume  of 
gifts  by  large  donors  with  the  result  that 
private  charity  may  find  IM  ablUty  to  func- 
tion seriously  impaired. 

Bargain  sales  | 

States  that  retroactive  dates  for  changes 
relating  to  bargain  sales  and  other  forms  of 
charitable  giving  are  inequitable  and  damag- 
ing in  their  effect. 

Standard  deduction 
Favors  an  increase  In  the  standard  de- 
duction m  order  to  help  the  lower  and  middle 
Income  taxpayers  but  observes  that  such  an 
Increase  mav  actually  constitute  a  disincen- 
tive to  giving  by  this  group  since  it  will  pro- 
vide them  wltli  the  tax  benefits  without  a 
concomitant  financial  obligation  to  giving. 
Definition  of  disqualified  persons 
States  that  the  phrase  "disqualified  per- 
sons" should  be  more  clearly  defined  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  apparent  Intent  to  reduce 
self-dealing  between  individuals  and  private 
foundations.  Argues  that  gifts  for  capital 
purposes  made  to  organizations  normally 
considered  to  be  publicly  supported  should 
be  excluded  in  determining  the  proportion 
of  support  obtained  from  so-called  disquali- 
fied persons. 

Foundations 

Asserts  that  the  71,2  percent  tax  on  invest- 
ment income  of  private  foundations  will 
further  reduce  contributions  to  philanthropic 
organizations. 

Unlimited  charitable  deduction 

States  that  the  present  formula  should 
be  replaced  by  a  rule  permitting  every  per- 
son one  opportunity  during  his  lifetime  to 
make  and  obtain  a  deduction  for  an  unlimit- 
ed charitable  contrlbuUon  for  capital  pur- 
poses only. 

C.  STANLEY  LOWELL,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  AMKEl- 
CANS  UNTTED  FOR  SEPARATION  OF  CHtTHCH  AND 
STATE 

Unrelated  business  income 
States  that  the  acquisition  of  commercial 
businesses  bv  churches  Is  further  encouraged 
by  the  section  6023(a)(1)    exemption  from 
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filing  returns  for  religious  organizations. 
Claims  that  some  operate  in  complete  sec- 
recy, not  even  reporting  to  members.  Con- 
tends that  the  religious  exemption  is  an 
Invitation  to  taJce  over  more  businesses. 

Urges  that  the  House  bill  provision  to 
remove  section  511  of  the  code  be  enacted. 
However,  questions  the  wisdom  of  section  121 
(c»  (16)  of  the  bill  to  allow  unrelated  busi- 
nesses of  churches  continuance  of  exemption 
for  5  years,  as  this  maintains  unfair  com- 
petition. 

Recommends  further  reform  to  draw  a  clear 
distinction  between  related  and  unrelated 
businesses  of  churches. 

Sacerdotal  test 

Maintains  that  the  so-called  sacerdotal 
test  has  been  inadequate  in  preventing  avoid- 
ance of  tax  on  unrelated  business  of  re- 
ligious bodies.  Asserts  that  the  Government 
continues  to  show  deference  co  religious 
groups  In  enforcing  the  tax  on  groups  which 
have.  In  fact,  been   held   to   be   ta.xable. 

Suggests  that  a  proper  definition  of  a 
church  be  made,  since  a  State  exemption 
for  churches  requires  a  definition.  Indicates 
that  the  definition  should  deal  with  actual 
functions,  not  merely  with  clergy  ordination. 

Other  religious  immtinities 

-Eecopimends  that  section  107  of  the  code 
conceriiiag  the  exclusions  covered  under  the 
"rental  value"  of  parsonages  be  removed, 
and  also  the  section  119  exemption  for  meals 
or    lodging   furnished   by    the   employer. 

Proposes  that  the  exemption  from  with- 
holding requirement  for  those  vowing  poverty 
be  withdrawn. 

Limitations  on  political  activity 

Asserts  that  the  code  limitations  imposed 
on  exempt  groups  are  so  comprehensive  as 
virtually  to  destroy  basic  civil  liberties,  and 
that  the  strictures  are  so  vague  and  sweep- 
ing as  to  lead  to  discriminatory  actions  by 
the  Service.  Argues  that  the  term  "substan- 
tial" is  uncertain  In  that  a  large  organiza- 
tion could  engage  in  considerable  activity  of 
this  kind  with  impunity,  whereas  a  small 
organization  could  engage  in  none  at  all. 
States  that  if  these  prohibitions  are  to  re- 
main in  the  regulations,  they  should  at  least 
be  applied  impartially  to  all  exempt  orga- 
nizations. 

Disclosure  requirements 

Recommends  that  a  substantial  change  be 
made  in  section  6033(a)(1)  of  the  code 
which  would  remove  church  immunity  from 
disclosure.  Urges  requirement  of  full  disclos- 
ure of  church  income  and  assets  on  same 
basis  as  section  501(c)  (4)  organizations.  Con- 
siders the  House  bill  requirements  to  be  in- 
adequate. 

Notes  that  the  House  bill  continues  pref- 
erential treatment  of  churches:  that  is,  they 
are  given  15  years  exemption  on  the  debt- 
financed  property  designated  for  related  vise. 
whereas  other  nonprofit  organizations  are 
given  only  10  years,  and  that  churches  are 
not  subject  to  the  "neighborhood  test"  as  are 
other  groups.  Peels  that  all  should  be  treated 
alike. 

Stock  Dividends 

clen  m'daniel.  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  litton  industries,  inc. 
Stock  dividends 
Opposes  taxing  common  stockholders  who 
receive  common  stock  dividends  where  the 
corporation  has  outstanding  convertible  pre- 
ferred stock  or  convertible  indebtedness.  Ar- 
gues that  the  premise  of  the  bill,  that  a 
holder  of  convertible  stock  or  indebtedness 
is  essentially  a  common  shareholder,  is  in- 
valid. Contends  that  the  proportional  interest 
of  the  common  shareholder  does  not  change 
by  reason  of  a  change  in  the  conversion  ratio 
of  the  preferred  security,  and  that  the  result 
of  the  change,  a  diminution  in  the  degree  of 
potential  dilution  of  the  common  sharehold- 


ers' proportionate  interest,  is  an  inadequate 
basis  for  levying  a  tax. 

Contends  there  is  no  substance  to  the  ar- 
gument that  a  large  revenue  lose  could  re- 
sult if  the  amendments  are  not  made,  and 
that  there  is  no  need  to  reintroduce  all  of 
the  complications  of  the  pre- 1954  law,  and 
even  additional  complications. 

States  that  the  bill  would  unwisely  inter- 
fere with  normal  corporate  financing  by  need- 
lessly "locking  in  ■  the  parties  to  a  full  anti- 
dilution provision,  a  fixed  conversion  price 
or  conversion  rate.  etc. 

Contends  that  the  bill  raises  serious  con- 
stitutional questions  in  taxing  a  distribution 
of  common  stock  on  common  stock  where 
there  is  no  other  security  outstanding  except 
convertible  preferred  stock  or  convertible 
indebtedness. 

Suggests  that  a  test  might  be  added  to  dis- 
tingMlsh  bona  fide  preferred  stock  from  com- 
mon .'ttck  disguised  as  preferred  stock. 

Moving  Expenses 

howarU  m.  lee,  president,  employee  reloca- 
tion   REAL   estate  ADVISORY    COUNCIL: 

Moving  expenses 
Supports  the  enactment  of  the  House  bill 
to  keep  the  U.S.  Government  from  imposing 
a  tax  hardship  each  year  on  an  estimated 
half  million  employment  related  moves  (in- 
cluding military,  civil  servant,  and  private 
business  1 . 

Comments 

Maintains  that  the  20-mile  test  of  exist- 
ing law  should  be  retained  and  that  the 
substitution  of  a  50-mHe  test  as  proposed  in 
the  House  bill  assumes  an  unreasonably  long 
commuting  pattern  for  employees  whose 
principal   place  of   work  is  changed. 

Contends  that  the  new  moving  expense 
rules  should  apply  beginning  with  calendcu- 
year  1969  rather  than  with  1970  as  proposed 
in  the  House  bill. 

Recommendations 

StataB  that  the  overall  dollar  limitation 
of  $2,500  on  the  three  new  categories  of 
deductible  moving  expenses  is  grossly  in- 
adequate in  many  cases  to  cover  reasonable 
expenses.  Proposes  for  reasonable  expenses 
incident  to  the  sale  or  exchange  of  the  em- 
ployee's former  residence  that  the  limita- 
tion would  be  the  smaller  of  10  percent  of  the 
actual  sales  price  of  the  residence  or  $5,000 
( indicates  that  this  limitation  is  the  same  as 
provided  for  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Circular  No.  A56,  for  reimbursement  of  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  moving  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Government).  Suggests  for  rea- 
sonable expenses  incident  to  the  purchase  of 
a  new  resicience  at  the  new  principal  place  of 
work  that  the  limitation  would  be  the 
smaller  of  5  percent  of  the  purchase  price  or 
$2,500.  Maintains  that  a  reasonable  limita- 
tion in  the  case  of  a  resident's  lease  would 
be  $1,500  for  settlement  of  an  tuiexpired 
lease  and  $750  tor  the  acquisition  of  a  lease 
on  a  new  residence. 

Maintains  that  the  Finance  Committee  re- 
port should  include  a  reference  concerning 
section  3401(a)  (15)  expressly  excluding  from 
withholding  amounts  reimbursed  to  em- 
ployees which  are  deductible  by  the  em- 
ployees under  the  moving  expense  deduc- 
tion. 


General 

hon.  wilbur  j.  cohen,  dean,  school  of  edu- 
CATION,     UNiVERsrrv      of      Michigan      and 

FORMER  secretary,    DEPARTMENT   OF   HEALTH, 
EDUCATION,   AND   WELFARE 

General 
Believes  that  in  deciding  on  content  of  tax 
bill,  consideration  should  also  be  given  to  Its 
relationships  to  Government  expenditures, 
inflation,  employment,  and  other  public  so- 
cial policies.  States  that  House  bill  Is  good 
but  should  be  improved. 


Tax  yield 

Urges  tax  yield  of  House  bill  be  in- 
creased rather  than  reduced  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  priority  expenditures  for 
human  welfare,  especially  education. 

To  increase  tax  yield,  recommends  elimina- 
tion of  accelerated  depreciation  for  high  in- 
come and  luxury  housing,  tightening  of  de- 
ductions for  farm  losses,  raising  tax  on  cap- 
ital gains,  withholding  on  dividends  and  in- 
terest, and  decreasing  depletion  allowances 
(oil  and  gas  to  15  percent).  Suggests  that 
part  of  the  tax  rate  reductions  be  spread  out 
over  1970,  1971,  and  1972. 

Personal  exemption  for  dependents 
Maintains  that  system  of  an  equal  amount 
for  each  dependent  is  neither  based  on  facts 
nor  is  it  Intelligent  social  policy  to  give  fi- 
nancial incentive  for  more  children.  Favors 
decreasing  exemption :  $700  for  first  child. 
$600  for  second,  etc.,  until  only  $100  for 
seventh  child. 

Withholding  of  dividends  and  mterest 

Asserts  that  if  withholding  is  proper  for 
salaries,  it  also  is  proper  for  dividends  and 
interest. 

Health  insurance  premiums 
Recommends  that,  as  a  condition  for  em- 
ployers obtaining  tax  deduction  for  contri- 
butions to  pension,  profit-sharing,  or  stock 
option  plans,  all  employees  be  covered  under 
a  medical  policy  at  least  as  broad  in  coverage 
as  medicare,  and  that  employer  pay  at  least 
one-half  of  premium. 

Taj    treatment    of   elderly 

Considers  part  of  tax  return  applying  to 
elderly  to  be  most  complex;  and  urges  simpli- 
flcation.  Suggests  revision  so  that  high-in- 
come taxpayers  will  not  benefit  from  provi- 
sions designed  to  assist  low-income  elderly. 

Social  ^ecurity    taxes   and    loie-income 
allowance 

Endorses  low-income  allowance  provision. 
Proposes  consideration  be  given  to  a  refund 
of  one-half  of  social  security  tax.  if  income 
is  below  nontaxable  level,  and  that  one-half 
of  social  security  benefits  be  taxed  above  a 
minimum,  e.g.,  $125  a  month. 

Foundations  and  charitable  contributions 

Urges  that  any  provisions  In  this  area  be 
effective  for  only  2  years  at  which  time  they 
should  be  subject  to  Independent  review. 

States  that  if  the  7'2-I>ercent  tax  on  foun- 
dations is  to  be  a  minlmtim  tax,  this  princi- 
ple should  apply  equally  to  all  other  chari- 
table and  business  enterprises.  Recommends 
a  filing  fee  in  place  of  special  tax  on  foun- 
dations. 

Considers  sanctions  for  violation  of  foun- 
dation provisions  to  be  punitive.  Suggests  a 
50-percent  penalty  as  a  maximum. 

Presidential  Committee  on  Tax  Policy 

Proposes  a  Presidential  Commission  to  re- 
view tax  law  and  suggest  changes  as  well  as 
requirement  that  Treasury  issue  a  report 
within  2  years  after  enactment  of  reform 
bill. 

Revenue   sharing 

Opposes  shared-revenue  proposal  as  long 
as — 

( 1 )  All  States  do  not  have  an  income  tax: 

(2)  Proposal  does  not  assure  reduction  in 
reliance  on  property  taxes  to  finance  educa- 
tion; 

(3)  A  substantial  portion  is  not  guaran- 
teed for  education;  and 

(4)  Congress  has  not  appropriated  full 
amounts  authorized  under  existing  educa- 
tion legislation.  Suggests  that  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  and  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation  consider  shared- 
revenue  proposal  together  with  overhaul  of 
welfare  system,  tax  system,  and  social  se- 
curity, medicare  and  medicaid  programs. 
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Education  tax  credit 
Objects  to  proposal  to  allow  tax  credit  for 
txiltlon  for  higher  education.  Contends  that 
this  would  be  a  subsidy  to  higher  Income 
persons  who  already  can  afford  to  send  chil- 
dren to  college  and  not  help  those  who  can- 
not afford  it. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT.  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT.  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJ- 
ALEIN  MISSILE  RANGE.  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  »S.  2546 1  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  test  facilities 
at  Kwajalein  Missi';  Range,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes, 

AMENDMENT    NO      167 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr,  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No,  167  and  ask  that 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dus;  ensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brooke 
is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  title  as 
follows: 
"TITLE  VI— COMMISSION  ON  NATIONAL 
SECURITY   POLICY 
"ESTABLISHMENT    OF    COMMI.SSION 


"Sec.  601.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission 
on  National  Security  Policy  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Commission')  which  shall  be 
composed  of  fifteen  members  as  follows: 

"(1)  five  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  from  among  persons  recommended 
by  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Minority  Leader  of 
the  Senate,  the  chairman  of  the  Commiivee 
on  Armed  Services  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

"(2)  five  apjKPinted  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  among  per- 
sons recommended  by  the  Majority  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

"  (3)  five  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  Of  each  class  of  members  not  more 
than  three  members  appointed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(1).  (a)(2).  or  (a)  (3) .  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  from  the  same  political  party. 
Members  shall  be  appointed  from  private  life 
from  among  persons  who  are  specially  qual- 
ified by  virtue  of  experience  or  training  to 
serve  on  the  Commission. 

"(c)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment, 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members. 


"(e)  Bight  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum, 

"DtTTIES    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

"Sbc,  802.  (a)  The  CommlBBlon  shall  make 
a  ftUl  and  complete  study  and  investigation 
of  national  security  policy  and  programs  for 
the  purpose  of  making  recommendations 
with  respect  to — 

"(1)  the  Nation's  international  ccmmlt- 
ments  and  responsibilities; 

"(2)  the  strategic  policy  options  available 
and  related  manpower  and  equipment  re- 
quirements needed  to  carry  out  such  com- 
mitments and  responsibilities; 

"(3)  the  costs,  capabilities,  preferred  types, 
and  numbers  of  military  tystems  for  offensive 
and  defensive  purposes,  specifically  including 
but  not  limited  to  missiles,  aircraft,  aircraft 
carriers,  missile  launching  and  uttack  sub- 
marines, and  other  major  systems; 

"(4)  the  organization,  mr.nagement,  pro- 
curement practices,  and  other  administrative 
arrangements  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  other  agencies  responsible  for  the  sup- 
port, formulation,  and  implementation  of 
national  security  policies  and  programs: 

"(5)  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  programs  permitting  economies  and 
the  identification  of  programs  demanding 
priority  expenditures;  and 

•■(6)  such  other  matters  as  the  Commis- 
sion deems  appropriate  to  a  realistic  and 
strengthened  national  security, 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  an  interim 
report  with  respect  to  i^s  study  and  inves- 
tigation not  later  than  March  15,  1970.  and 
a  final  report,  not  later  than  December  31. 
1970.  containing  its  findings  and 
recommendations. 

"POWERS     AND     ADMINISTRATIVE     PROVISIONS 

"Sec  603.  (a)  The  Commission  or,  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
committee or  member  thereof,  may.  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  hold  such  hearings,  take  such  testi- 
mony, and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  as  the  Comml.ssion.  subcommittee,  or 
member  deems  advisable.  Any  member  au- 
thorized by  the  Commission  may  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing 
before  the  Commission,  or  any  subcommittee 
or  member  thereof. 

•lb)  Each  department,  agency,  and  In- 
strumentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  Independent  agen- 
cies. Is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to 
the  Commission,  upon  requeit  made  by  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  such  informa- 
tion, including  cLa&sified  data,  as  the  Com- 
mission deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
functions  under  this  title. 

"(c)  All  members  and  employees  of  the 
Commission  having  access  to  claisified  In- 
formation shall  be  subject  to  eetablished 
security  requirements. 

"(d)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairnun.  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  shall  have  the  power— 
"(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  staff  personnel  as  lie  deems  neces- 
sary, including  an  executive  director  who 
may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  in  excess 
of  that  provided  lor  level  IV  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  in  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and 

"(2)  to  procure  temporary  and  Intermit- 
tent services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  author- 
ized by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

"COMPENSATION    OP    MEMBERS 

"Sec  604.  Members  of  the  Commission 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $125 
per  day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the 


perform^ince  of  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  Ck)mml£slon  and  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
imbursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission. 


"expenses  or  rirt  commission 
"Sec  605.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  money  in  the  ITeasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  fuch  turns,  not 
to  exceed  $5,000,000.  as  may  he  necessary  to 
carry  out  tlie  purpose  of  this  title 

"EXPIR.ATION    of  THE  COMMISSION 

"Sec  606  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  ninety  days  after  the  submlselon  of  Its 
report." 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT   ACREEMTNT 

?Ir.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  so  that 
I  may  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? i 

Mr.  BROOKE   I  yield,  f 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
ask  for  the  unanimous-consent  request, 
it  appears  to  me  that  if  we  get  the 
unanimous-consent  request  agreed  to,  we 
should  be  able  to  finish  this  bill  today. 

There  will  be  some  coUcquy  as  to  a  few 
points  some  Senators  wish  to  ask  about, 

1  have  a  few  brief  remarks  I  want  to 
make,  and  one  short  and  noncontrovcr- 
.■:ial  am.endment  to  offer,  after  the  Brooke 
amendment  has  been  considered 

The  Senator  from  Utah  tells  me  that 
he  will  not  offer  the  amendment  he  had 
submitted.  Thus.  I  believe  there  is  a  good 
prospect  that  we  can  finish  this  bill 
today.  There  will  have  to  be  a  rollcall  vote 
on  final  passage  of  a  vote  of  this  magni- 
tude, 

I  have  conferred  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  with  reference  to  the 
pending  amendment,  which  concerns  the 
Commission.  He  joins  me  in  this  unani- 
mous-consent request:  that  time  on  the 
amendment  be  limited  to  1  hour,  with  an 
equal  division  of  time.  He  vrii\  have  con- 
trol of  the  time  for  the  proponents,  and, 
as  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  •will 
have  control  of  the  time  for  the  oppo- 
nents. It  is  expected  that  probably  all  of 
that  time  -will  be  taken. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, because  I  am  sure  what  I  have  in 
mind  will  be  looked  at— we  ran  into  a 
jam  here  about  amendments  to  the 
amendment.  So  I  hope  the  Seantors  who 
are  asking  unanimous  consent  will  now 
make  provision  that  if  there  are  amend- 
ments to  the  amendment — which  should 
be  germane,  and  I  agree  to  that — there 
will  be  time  to  debate  them  and  vote  on 
them,  and  not  by  anyone's  favor, 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Mr.  President,  for  my 
part.  I  am  glad  to  add  that  tf  there  should 
be  amendments  to  the  amendment,  de- 
bate thereon  will  be  limited  to  2C  min- 
utes, 10  minutes  to  a  side,  to  be  divided 

equaJly.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
unanimous-consent  request  is  agreed  to. 

A  COMMISSION  ON  NATIONAL  SECUBITT   POLICIES 
AND     PROGRAMS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  for  over 

2  montlis  this  Senate  has  been  engaged  in 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  and  informed 
debates  in  our  Nation's  history.  The  most 
serious   questions   of   national   strategy 
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and  purpose  have  been  posed  and  delib- 
erated at  length.  Our  foreign  commit- 
ments have  been  examined  in  detail,  and 
particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
multitude  of  weapons  and  supporting 
materiel  requii  ed  to  maintain  those  com- 
mitments at  a  credible  and  effective  level. 

From  this  debate  there  have  emerged 
two  fundamental  facts:  First,  a  defense 
system  which  for  years  has  operated 
without  sufficient  public  and  private 
checks  has  now  been  exposed  to  the  sun- 
light which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  termed  a  great  dis- 
infectant." Whatever  the  outcome  of  the 
specific  proposals,  the  process  itself  has 
been  healthy  for  all  concerned.  Facts 
were  brought  forth,  assumptions  were 
challenged,  and  in  the  course  of  rigorous 
debate  participants  and  spectators  alike 
were  forced  to  apply  the  most  stringent 
standards  of  logic  and  persuasion. 

A  good  foimdation  has  been  laid  for 
future  inquiry.  But  in  the  course  of  this 
debate  we  have  also  run  head  on  into  a 
second  fundamental  fact  which  cannot 
be  ignored.  In  all  too  many  instances,  no 
matter-how  well  prepared  the  case  for  or 
againsS-a  given  weapons  system  or  stra- 
tegic concept,  the  definitive  judgment. 
the  expert  assessment  which  would  have 
been  conclusive  simply  was  not  available. 
This  is  not  intended  as  a  reflection  on 
any  of  those  who  have  worked  long  and 
hard  to  prove  their  case  in  court.  Rather, 
it  is  a  siunmation  of  a  truth  which  we  all 
acknowledge  in  our  private  moments: 
few  of  us  have  the  technical  competence 
and  the  strategic  background  to  judge,  in 
the  final  analysis,  whether  most  of  these 
weapons  or  weapons  systems  are  truly 
necessary  to  our  national  defense. 

This  is  obvious  from  the  way  many  of 
the  proposed  amendments  have  been 
phrased.  In  the  course  of  this  debate  the 
amendments  regarding  specific  weapons 
systems  have  not  sought  to  strike  the 
systems  themselves  from  our  inventory. 
Rather,  they  have  consistently  called  for 
a  delay  or  a  reduction  in  funding  imtil 
an  in-depth  study  could  be  carried  out. 
What  has  been  said  here.  Mr.  President, 
is  that  available  evidence  raises  questions 
about  the  need  for  a  variety  of  military 
hardware,  but  on  the  basis  of  this  evi- 
dence we  ourselves  are  not  now  prepared 
to  make  a  final  determination. 

The  question  which  I  pose  to  the  Sen- 
ate today  is: 

How  can  we  improve  our  capacity  to 
make  these  difficult  technical  and  stra- 
tegic judgments?  We  have  already  made 
it  quite  clear  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
accei5t  without  question  the  judgments 
of  the  executive  branch  on  these  mat- 
ters: this  is  right  and  consistent  with  our 
role  as  a  separate  branch  of  government. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  sole  agent 
on  which  we  can  relj'.  outside  of  our  own 
committee  structure,  is  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  which  has  judged  itself 
unprepared  and  unable  to  deal  with  more 
than  a  few  of  the  questions  posed  in  this 
debate. 

It  is  with  these  limitations  and  con- 
siderations in  mind  that  I  rise  today  to 
propose  a  method  of  improving  our  ca- 
pacity to  deal  with  these  great  issues  in 
the  future. 

What  we  have  seen,  in  the  country  and 
in  the  Senate  during  recent  months,  is  a 


growing  doubt  about  the  soundness  of 
recommendations  on  national  security 
policy,  and  even  more  about  the  process 
by  which  these  recommendations  are 
made.  There  is  a  profound  apprehension 
in  the  land  that  decisions  in  this  realm, 
so  often  closed  to  full  public  scrutiny  be- 
cause of  the  classification  and  complex- 
ity of  relevant  information,  are  not  al- 
ways as  balanced  and  judicious  as  they 
should  be.  Some  of  the  new  criticism  of 
defense  policies  and  programs  may  well 
be  emotional  and  ill  considered,  but 
much  of  it  represents  a  thoughtful  and 
concerned  effort  to  refine  some  of  the 
most  vital  actions  taken  by  our  Govern- 
ment. 

In  ray  work  as  a  junior  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I  have  come 
to  appreciate  both  the  immense  labor 
my  colleagues  are  devoting  to  these  is- 
sues and  the  overwhelming  difficulty  of 
the  task.  I  have  acquired  a  great  regard 
for  the  work  of  many  conscientious  Sen- 
ators who  are  primarily  occupied  with 
these  questions.  I  have  also  come  to  the 
conviction,  which  I  believe  is  shared  by 
many  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  of  the  Senate  at  large, 
that  we  must  seek  ways  to  improve  con- 
gressional oversight  of  these  vast  and 
complicated  programs. 

If  we  can  devise  effective  means  of 
coupling  the  dedication  of  the  responsi- 
ble Senate  committees  with  better  infor- 
mation and  dependable  advice.  I  have 
every  confidence  that  the  national  se- 
curity process  can  be  substantially  im- 
proved. 

As  we  have  begun  to  grope  for  ways 
to  do  a  better  job  in  these  areas,  a  num- 
ber of  constructive  measures  have  been 
taken.  The  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  designated  a  number 
of  subcommittees  to  focus  on  various 
elements  of  the  DOD  procurement  bill; 
I  think  this  innovation  proved  extremely 
useful  to  the  committee  and  the  Senate. 
The  chairman  also  established  proce- 
dures for  monitoring  more  closely  a  num- 
ber of  major  weapons  contracts,  proce- 
dures which  have  been  reinforced  by 
Senator  Schweiker's  amendment  to  the 
bill.  These  efforts  are  most  worthwhile. 
The  Senate  should  acknowledge  with  ap- 
preciation the  commendable  beginning 
Chairman  Stennis  has  made  in  his  early 
months  as  head  of  this  impoi-tant  com- 
mittee. 

I  believe,  however,  as  do  many  Sen- 
ators, that  additional  steps  are  still  de- 
sirable to  strengthen  the  ability  of  the 
committee,  the  Congress,  and  the  Nation 
to  oversee  our  defense  programs.  Much 
of  the  difficulty  we  now  face  lies  not  with 
the  Congress  itself,  but  with  a  general 
loss  of  confidence  in  executive  recom- 
mendations on  proposed  weapons  pro- 
curement and  other  aspects  of  our  na- 
tional security  needs.  If  we  are  to  deal 
effectively  with  this  problem,  which  I 
believe  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  present 
controversies  over  the  defense  budget, 
we  must  reestablish  the  credibility  of  the 
larger  structure  of  national  security 
policymaking. 

This  goal  would  be  sen'ed,  I  submit,  by 
seeking  an  independent  and  demonstra- 
bly objective  review  of  these  issues.  That 
is  the  objective  of  the  proposal  I  make 
here  today. 


The  amendment  I  am  offering  with  my 
distinguished  cosponsors  would  provide 
for  the  creation  of  a  high-level  Commis- 
sion on  National  Security  Policies  and 
Programs,  primarily  chosen  by  and  re- 
sponsible to  the  Congress.  It  would  be 
charged  with  the  responsibihty  of  con- 
ducting a  thorough  and  comprehensive 
investigation  of  the  broad  range  of  na- 
tional security  issues  and  of  submitting 
reports  and  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  as  a  basis  for  future  delibera- 
tions. 

At  several  points  in  this  debate  we 
have  found  ourselves  face  to  face  with 
the  fact  that  national  security  is  a  large 
and  interrelated  category  of  problems 
which  is  divided  among  several  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress.  For  example.  I 
think  Chairman  Stennis  and  the  rest  of 
us  serving  on  Armed  Services  are  in- 
creasingly aware  that  the  Nation's  inter- 
national commitments,  which  fall  pri- 
marily within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  are  the 
controlling  factor  in  many  of  the  stra- 
tegic policies  and  weapon  decisions  which 
come  before  our  body.  Thus  there  obvi- 
ously exists  a  need  for  an  integrated  re- 
sponsibility for  the  overall  cluster  of  is- 
sues involved  in  national  security  pwlicy. 

The  proposed  Commission  would  have 
such  an  integrated  mandate.  It  would 
consider  and  offer  recommendations 
regarding : 

First,  the  Nation's  international  com- 
mitments and  responsibihties; 

Second,  the  strategic  policy  options 
available  and  related  manpower  and 
equipment  requirements  needed  to  carry 
out  such  commitments  and  responsibili- 
ties : 

Third,  the  costs,  capabilities,  preferred 
types  and  numbers  of  military  systems 
for  offensive  and  defensive  purposes, 
specifically  including  but  not  limited  to 
missiles,  aircraft,  aircraft  carriers,  mis- 
sile-launching and  attack  submarines, 
and  other  major  systems; 

Fourth,  the  organization,  manage- 
ment, procurement  practices  and  other 
administrative  arrangements  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  other  agencies 
responsible  for  the  support,  formulation, 
and  implementation  of  national  security 
policies  and  programs: 

Fifth,  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  programs  permitting  economies 
and  the  identification  of  programs  de- 
manding priority  expenditures:  and 

Sixth,  such  other  matters  as  the  Com- 
mission deems  appropriate  to  a  realistic 
and  strengthened  national  security. 

Such  studies  and  recommendations  as 
it  submits  would  be  referred  back  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
for  further  review  and  any  action  they 
deemed  appropriate.  Thus  the  Commis- 
sion mechanism  would  be  designed  to 
facilitate  and  improve  the  work  of  the 
responsible  committees  of  this  body  and 
the  other. 

Furthermore,  a  special  appointing 
procedure  has  been  conceived,  a  pro- 
cedure wiiich  I  believe  will  both  assure 
the  appointment  of  distinguished  mem- 
bers lo  this  Commission  and  stamp  the 
Commission  with  an  indelible  mark  of 
primary  responsibility  to  the  Congress. 
All  members  would  be  drawn  from  pri- 
vate life.  Five  of  the  15  members  would 
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be  appointed  by  the  President,  as  m  the 
case  of  the  notable  Hoover  Commission : 
this  degree  of  Executive  participation 
should  encourage  the  desired  coopera- 
tion between  the  branches  of  Govern- 
ment concerned  with  these  matters. 

Two-thirds  of  the  membership,  how- 
ever, would  be  appointed  by  the  Con- 
izres.s.  Five  members  would  be  designated 
bv  the  President  of  the  Senate  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  majority  leader 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  minority 
leader,  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices  Committee,   and   the   chairman   of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Five 
others  would  be  appointed  by  a  similar 
method  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  appointing  role  of  the  several  re- 
spected  members   I   have   named   gives 
high  confidence,  I  believe,  that  the  Com- 
mission would  have  a  most  capable  mem- 
bership.    Together     with     the     ample 
authority    to    assemble    a    senior    and 
superior  staff,  .such  a  membership  could 
undertake    a    concentrated    and    inde- 
pendent evaluation,  with  full  access  to 
the  necessary  information,  of  the  whole 
range  of  national  security  issues.  The 
imique  congressional  appointment  proc- 
ess also  should  assure  that  the  analyses 
and  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion receive  serious  consideration  when 
they   are   eventually   filed.   It   makes  it 
clear  from  the  very  beginning  that  the 
responsible     committees     are     principal 
agents  for  creating  the  Commission  and 
lor  making  use  of  its  product. 

Each  of  us  can  think  of  the  kind  of 
men    who    could    make    major    contri- 
butions to  such  an  historic  Commission. 
As  I  have  considered  this  matter  over 
recent     months,     many     eminent     and 
qualified  candidates  have  come  to  mind: 
such  able  former  defense  executives  as 
Thomas  Gates  and  Cyrus  Vance:   such 
knowledgeable   scientist    administrators 
as   James   Killian   and   Harold   Brown: 
prominent  technical  and  strategic  ana- 
lysts like  Thomas  Schelling  and  Gordon 
MacDonald;    and   numerous   other   dis- 
tinguished    Individuals     whose     com- 
petence and  balanced  judgment  would 
be  recognized  by  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation.  An  eminent  group  of  this  char- 
acter and  with  this  mission  could  prove 
invaluable  in  this  period  of  grave  chal- 
lenge  to   the   national   security   policy 
process. 

The  proposed  Commission  might  well 
confirm  the  good  sense  of  many  of  the 
current  policies  and  proposals  being  ad- 
vanced by  the  Executive;  others  it  might 
subject  to  serious  challenge.  The  funda- 
mental point  is  that  this  wholly  inde- 
pendent body  of  respected  citizens  would 
be  able  to  function  without  the  specific 
obligations  and  vested  interests  which 
affect  the  nature  of  Executive  recom- 
mendations in  this  field.  It  would  be  in 
a  position  to  submit  the  most  objective 
assessment  of  our  national  security  op- 
tions, requirements,  and  priorities. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  we  need 
such  a  clearly  objective  evaluation  if  we 
are  to  restore  public  and  congressional 
confidence  in  the  national  security  proc- 
ess. This  observation  is  no  affront  to  the 
able  and  hard-working  men  who  apply 
themselves  so  diUgently  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  elsewhere.  Indeed 
it  could  serve  to  relieve  them  of  the  often 


unwarranted  suspicions  which  have 
come  to  handicap  them  in  their  service 
to  their  country. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  most  criti- 
cal of  recent  governmenta,!  policies  in 
foreign  policy  and  defense  matters  are 
obliged  to  rtalize  the  significant  truth 
contained  in  the  old  maxim  that  "poli- 
tics stops  at  the  water's  edge."  The  truth 
of  that  ancient  insight  lies  not  in  any 
suggestion  that  critical  discussion  of  the 
Nations  international  problems  is  taboo. 
Rather  it  consists  of  the  understanding 
that  a  democratic  government  cannot 
operate  effectively  in  an  often  hostile  in- 
ternational environment  if  there  is  .se- 
rious division  on  the  homefront  regard- 
ing the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  Na- 
tion's foreign  policies. 

That  is  especially  the  case  in  matters 
of  national  security.  To  act  effectively 
on  these  matters,  our  form  of  govern- 
ment dictates  that  we  find  a  wide  area  of 
domestic  consensus.  It  is  evident  that  the 
consensus  on  our  postwar  national  se- 
curity policies  has  been  eroding  for  some 
time,  and  the  long-term  interests  of  our 
Nation  require  that  we  find  the  basis 
for  a  new  one. 

In  my  opinion  the  suggested  Commis- 
sion could  contribute  much  to  that  quest. 
By  performing  its  task  efficiently,  objec- 
tively, and  with  a  full  understanding  of 
its  long-range  significance,  such  a  com- 
mission could  help  reestablish  national 
confidence  in  the  process  by  which  the 
country  governs  its  international  activi- 
ties, strategic  policies,  and  military  ex- 
penditures. That  is  an  essential  goal,  and 
I  commend  the  proposal  to  the  Senate 
as  worthv  of  prompt  approval. 

Mr.  PASTCRE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  was  gra- 
cious and  kind  enough  to  discuss  this 
amendment  with  me  several  days  ago, 
and  I  at  this  time  commend  him  for  the 
note  of  apprehension  that  he  has  ex- 
pressed with  reference  to  our  foreign 
commitments,  and  also  as  to  our  global 
military  stance. 

I  rise  so  that  I  may  be  recorded  in 
favor  of  a  study  to  be  made,  so  that  we 
mav  relate  our  foreign  policy  to  our  de- 
fense posture  and  our  defense  posture 
to  our  foreign  poUcy.  I  think  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  we  should  con- 
duct a  very  comprehensive  and  exhaus- 
tive examination  of  what  our  foreign 
pohcy  is  today,  and  what  our  defense 
commitments  have  to  be  in  order  to  sus- 
tain our  foreign  policy. 

I  beUeve  that  fundamentally  that  has 
been  the  trouble,  and  fundamentally 
that  has  accounted  for  much  of  the  de- 
bate that  has  transpired  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  for  the  past  several  weeks. 
I  think  that  sometimes  we  are  a  lit- 
tle too  critical  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  its  requests  without  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  to  foUow  the  commitments 
made  by  the  State  Department.  If  the 
State  Department  is  going  to  commit  us 
all  over  the  world  and  is  going  to  involve 
us  in  treaties  of  every  kind  and  charac- 
ter and  place  these  commitments  on  the 
desks  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  they 


have    to    begin    to    calculate   what    our 
military  posture  should  be. 

Sometimes  it  gets  out  of  hand.  I  must 
pay  in  full  honesty,  as  I  indicated  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  was  not 
fully  satisfied  with  the  makeup  of  his 
CommLssion.  I  explained  to  him  that  I 
was  rather  doubtful  of  the  chances  of 
the  amendment  being  agreed  to. 

I  do  not  think  five  members  of  the 
Commission  should  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States— not  so 
much  because  I  am  opposed  to  the  Pres- 
ident's making  an  appointment  of  five 
of  the  members,  but  the  fact  is  that  we 
are  going  outside  of  Congress  and  it  is 
the  respon<:ibility  of  Congress  exclu- 
sively. 

I  think  there  ought  to  be  better  liaison 
and  understanding  among  the  various 
committees  of  the  Senate.  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  better  liaison  between  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

I  have  noticed  the  votes  in  the  Senate 
on  this  bill.  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreien  Relations  seem  to  go 
one  way  on  all  of  these  very  serious  ques- 
tions. The  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  all  seem  to  go  the  other 
way.  The  question  that  arises  in  my  mind 
is  that  sometimes  the  left  hand  does  not 
know  what  the  right  hand  is  doing.  And 
that  is  not  good  for  the  country.  Per- 
haps  somehow    or   other    we    ought   to 
create     this    network    and    call    upon 
outstanding    experts    and    have    suffi- 
cient staff  to  make  sure  that  when  they 
come  to  testify  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment or  from  the  Defense  Department 
we  have  some  way  of  scrutinizing  the 
facts.  That  has  been  the  great  hiatus.  I 
regret  it  very  much. 

I  repeat  that  I  would  have  been  satis- 
fied if  the  request  were  confined  solely 
and  strictly  to  the  membership  of  the 
Senate.  I  think  it  would  have  been  more 
effective.  I  think  there  would  have  been 
a  better  chance  of  passage.  I  doubt  very 
much  in  the  form  in  which  the  amend- 
ment is  now  that  it  will  have  a  chance 
to  survive  the  vote. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  I  may  be 
recorded,  because  I  have  said  this  today 
here  and  I  have  said  it  all  over  the  coun- 
try, what  we  need  today  is  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  not  only  as  to  foreign  pohcy  but 
also  as  lo  the  militarj-  global  strategy. 
The  time  has  come  to  look  into  the  mat- 
ter fully.  We  are  not  equipped  to  do  it 
here.  , 

I  think  we  need  the  assisunce  of  ex- 
perts who  have  all  kinds  of  clearance  so 
that  we  could  talk  to  them  confidentially. 
However.  I  would  not  want  to  see  a  new 
National  Security  Council  created  over 
an  existing  one.  I  am  afraid  that  that  is 
what  we  would  be  doing  under  the  pend- 
ine  amendment. 

I  shall  support  it.  However.  I  do  .so  with 
mv  tongue  in  cheek  because  of  the  pro- 
posed composition  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  I  think  he  has  made  a  rich  con- 
tribution to  the  discussion. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  understand 
his  point  about  the  Executive  appoint- 
ing the  five  members  of  the  Commission. 
The  only  purpose  for  its  being  written  in 
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this  manner  was  to  get  Executive  coop- 
eration. Some  thought  the  Executive 
should  appoint  the  15  members  of  the 
Commission.  This  is  negotiable. 

As  I  explained  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  I  feel  that 
the  committee  ought  to  get  the  expertise 
it  does  not  now  have.  I  am  glad  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  agrees  with  that 
statement. 

I  have  noticed  that  with  respect  to  al- 
most every  amendment — with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few — that  has  been  debated  on 
the  floor  during  the  long  debate  had  on 
the  pending  matter,  It  has  always  been 
said.  "We  want  to  delay  it.  We  want  to 
stop  funding.  We  want  to  have  a  study." 

They  always  refer  to  the  GAO.  The 
Senator  knows  and  we  all  know  that  the 
GAO  is  not  really  equipped  to  give  us  the 
expertise  that  Congress  needs. 

The  executive  branch  does  have  the  ex- 
pertise available  to  them.  However,  Con- 
gress does  not.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  contribution  and  support. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
-Mr.  BIWXJKE.  I  yield. 
"Mr.  'JSVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  debate  on  the  pending  matter 
started  on  a  very  high  level  with  the  ABM 
debate,  which  was  historic.  It  is  ending 
on  a  very  high  level  with  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  an  outstanding  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

It  does,  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  said  so  astutely,  seek  to  ease 
the  problems  that  have  arisen  from  the 
blending  of  foreign  policy  and  military 
policy.  The  Senate,  the  Nation,  is  not  yet 
fully  equipped  to  handle  all  of  these  mat- 
ters on  the  high  level  of  wisdom  and 
judgment  they  deserve.  We  may  be  some 
day.  Perhaps  joint  hearings  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign 
Relations  are  necessary.  Perhaps  we  are 
too  inflexible  about  joint  action  by  com- 
mittees. We  have  not  articulated  that 
concept  sufficiently. 

The  pending  amendment  is  a  very 
sound  amendment.  I  believe  the  Senator 
Is  correct  in  seeking  to  introduce  the 
executive  department  into  the  selection 
of  the  members  of  the  Commission.  We 
learned  from  the  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper)  that  that  is  where 
we  have  the  big  dissension. 

We  are  concerned  because  the  execu- 
tive branch  is  making  our  decisions  for 
us,  and  it  does  involve  the  influence  of 
the  Executive. 

There  is  concern  on  that  score.  As  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  said,  I 
will  support  the  amendment  because 
this  potential  problem  can  be  worked  out 
in  conference. 

I  have  a  technical  point  I  should  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  proposes  that  five  members 
be  appointed  by  the  Senate  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  majority  leader 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  minority 
leader  and  the  chairmen  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign 
Relations. 

That  is  boiler  plate.  The  majority  and 
minority  leaders  would  make  the  recom- 
mendations. There  would  be  three  mem- 


bers from  the  majority  and  two  from  the 
minority, 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the  Senator 
is  inhibiting  the  chairmen  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign 
Relations  from  serving  on  such  a  ctwn- 
mission. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  will  find  that  I  restricted  the 
membership  of  the  Commission  to  pri- 
vate citizens  and  not  to  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
so  sure  that  the  Senator  is  correct  in 
doing  that.  That  is  exactly  my  point.  I 
am  not  so  sure  that  the  members  ought 
to  be  exclusively  from  private  life.  That 
kind  o£  plan  has  not  worked  out  too  well 
in  the  past. 

I  should  like  the  Senator  to  consider 
a  mixed  Commission.  The  Senator  does 
not  have  to  modify  his  amendment.  It 
could  be  worked  out  in  conference. 

I  ara  laying  the  idea  on  the  table  so 
that  we  can  think  about  the  matter  some 
more.  If  a  change  is  required,  the  Sen- 
ator can  have  great  influence  on  what  is 
done. 

I  think  a  mixed  Commission  of  Con- 
gressmen and  private  experts,  like  the 
Hoover  Commission,  with  provision  for 
some  appointments  by  the  President, 
from  private  life  and  to  some  extent 
possibb'  even  from  the  executive  de- 
partments, is  a  matter  that  we  ought  to 
think  about  seriously. 

The  idea  is  sound.  The  duties  are 
sound.  The  blend  of  the  Commission  does 
require  more  consideration  in  my  judg- 
ment. I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  would 
be  very  open  minded  as  to  how  this  is 
carried  out. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  his  con- 
tribution. I  had  in  mind  something 
similar  to  the  Hoover  Commission  in 
drafting  the  measure. 

I  feel  it  can  be  worked  out  In  con- 
ference. I  might  favor  the  appointment 
of  less  than  five  from  the  executive  de- 
partment, as  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  However,  certainly 
it  may  be  that  we  could  have  Members 
of  tlie  Senate  or  the  House  serve  on  the 
Commission  and  that  it  would  be  better 
than  restricting  it  to  private  citizens. 

I  was  thinking  of  men  who  are  great 
scientists  and  who  could  give  us  the  ex- 
pertise needed  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  our  committees  which  we  could 
use. 

The  Commission  would  give  us  an 
interim  report  and  a  final  report  so  that 
we  would  be  better  equipped  to  work  on 
the  autlaorization  bill  we  have  pending. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  no  com- 
mittee need  fear  that  its  prerogatives 
are  being  seized  upon  and  its  legislative 
authority  removed.  The  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  can  consider  the  report 
and  reject  It  or  accept  it.  The  same  Is 
true  with  respect  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  with  respect  to  the 
House  committees. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Just  creating  a  com- 
missi(»i   to   make   available  to  us  ex- 


pertise, continuous  study  of  expertise, 
bringing  In  foreign  policy  and  weapons 
systems  together.  I  think  this  would  be 
a  great  aid  to  the  standing  committees, 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  it  Is  a  flne  amend- 
ment, and  I  shall  support  it. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALE  in  the  chair>.  The  Senator's  30 
minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  5 
minutes.  He  and  I  talked  about  this 
beforehand. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  back  the  time.  I 
will  need  It  subsequently,  if  I  may  have  it, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  All  right. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  me 
4  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  for  the 
amendment  he  has  brought  before  the 
Senate. 

His  proposal  is  clear  indication  of  the 
fact  that  he  has,  as  usual,  thought  mean- 
ingfully about  some  of  the  needs  that 
many  of  us  feel. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  served  with  great  diligence  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Research  and  De- 
velopment, of  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
be  chairman.  On  the  subcommittee  he 
had  questions  of  how  we  relate  defense 
research  needs  and  accomplishments  to 
the  broader  needs  of  our  society.  He 
often  felt,  as  many  of  us  did,  that  there 
were  gaps  in  our  vmderstanding  to  which 
we  did  not  have  the  answers. 

However,  I  do  not  feel  capable  at  this 
point  to  make  a  fully  determined  decision 
on  the  broad  proposal  made  by  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts.  I  am  not  sure 
that  he  may  not  be  proposing  the  setting 
up  of  a  further  structure  when  the  prob- 
lem is  not  the  need  of  a  new  structure 
but  the  better  construction  of  the  exist- 
ins?  building  in  which  we  work. 

I  found  often  that  we  were  short- 
handed  for  subcommittee  staff  assist- 
ance. Those  who  were  available  did  5'eo- 
man  and  extremely  competent  work.  I 
congratulate  them  for  the  help  they  gave 
us.  But,  there  are  not  enough  of  them. 
I  think  we  need  more,  and  I  further  be- 
lieve that  we  need  them  as  part  of  the 
Senate  structure  and  not  some  new  out- 
side group. 

Furthermore,  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
the  Senator  s  amendment  does  not  take 
from  the  responsibility  and  authority 
that  we  as  Members  of  the  Senate  share 
and  the  responsibility  and  authority 
which  the  chairmen  of  our  committees 
have. 
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The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  pro- 
poses the  establishment  of  a  commission 
on  national  security  policies  and  pro- 
grams. I  wonder  however  if  we  do  not 
have  this  in  the  form  of  the  distinguished 
chairmen  of  our  Armed  Sei-vices,  Appro- 
priations, and  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittees. Are  not  these  in  reality  the  Com- 
mission which  the  Senator  proposes? 

Mav  I  say  again,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has,  as  always  been  provocative 
and  on  target.  I  just  do  not  believe  we 
have  the  time  here  today  to  make  the 
kind  of  judgment  on  his  amendment 
which  it  merits. 

I  would  urge  upon  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts  that  he  present  this 
amendment  to  the  Senate  in  the  form  of 
a  bill  which  can  go  to  the  proper  com- 
mittees and  be  well  studied  and  strength- 
ened where  necessary  and  expanded 
where  needed.  This  I  think  would  make 
a  real  contribution  to  a  stronger  future 
in  this  \ital  area  of  our  national  security 
policy,  . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  mmutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
Mr,  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  with  due 
respect  to  my  neighbors  from  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York,  I  have  to  disagree 
with  this  amendment 

I  have  been  on  enough  Commissions 
of  this  sort  to  know  that  they  do  not 
work.  The  first  one  was  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission, in  1947  to  1948.  The  pmTX)se  of 
that  Commission  was  to  install  economy 
and  efficiency  in  Government.  But  I  take 
no  credit  for  the  wonderful  economy  and 
efficiency  which  have  prevailed  in  Gov- 
ernment ever  since  we  made  our  report. 
In  other  words,  it  did  not  work  out  too 
well. 

In  the  early  sixties  I  was  on  a  Com- 
mission of  this  type  on  the  status  of 
women.  We  made  some  good  jobs  for  a 
lot  of  p>eople,  and  made  our  report.  Have 
you  noticed  how  much  better  women  are 
treated  since  we  made  our  report  than 
they  were  before?  I  Laughter.]  Maybe 
that  Commission  worked.  To  me,  yes, 
many  of  the  women  do  look  better  than 
they  looked  then.  But,  as  a  Commission, 
with  due  respect  to  my  colleagues.  I  will 
say  that  it  did  not  affect  the  status  of 
women  very  much  at  all. 

I  have  been  on  other  commissions. 
When  a  chief  executive  of  a  State  or  a 
nation  appoints  a  study  commission,  it 
frequently  means  one  of  two  things: 
Either  he  does  not  know  what  the  subject 
is  all  about,  or  he  does  not  want  to  face 
up  to  the  problem  at  hand. 

I  think  if  we  adopt  this  amendment  it 
means  we  do  not  have  much  confidence 
in  our  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  our 
Armed  Ser\ices  Committee,  our  Appro- 
priations Committee,  or  the  State  De- 
partment, or  the  Defense  Department. 
I  think  the  solution  is  to  make  these 
committees  and  other  official  organiza- 
tions work.  We  have  not  oeen  making 
them  work  the  way  they  ought  to.  The 
State  Department  years  ago  was  declared 
a  4-F  and  until  recently  at  least  has  been 
pretty  much  4-F.  But  we  should  make 
these  institutions  work,  instead  of  trj-ing 
to  change  thmgs  over.  It  is  our  respon- 
sibihty  to  do  so  and  we  have  full  author- 
ity to  do  so. 


As  to  compensation— I  think  I  may  be 
looking  at  the  wrong  amendment — it  pro- 
vides $125  a  day.  Certainly,  that  should 
not  apply  to  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  on  the  Commission. 

As  I  have  said,  from  experience,  I  know 
these  commissions  provide  a  lot  of  good 
jobs.  I  do  not  think  I  made  any  votes  at 
home  by   serving   on   them.  Politically, 

1  do  not  think  they  did  me  much  good. 
So  let  us  make  our  committees  func- 
tion properly.  Let  us  make  our  depart- 
ments of  the  executive  branch  function 
as  thev  are  intended  to  function.  We 
have  the  authority  to  do  it,  and  we 
should  insist  upon  it. 

I  have  a  high  regard  for  the  sponsors 
and  those  who  support  this  proposed 
amendment— but  I  submit  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  Congress  to  make  our  com- 
mittees and  institutions  work  better,  not 
to  expect  others  to  do  this  work  for  us. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  concur 

with  the  remarks  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont.  It  would 
occur  to  me  that  this  Commission  would 
be  a  redimdancy,  would  be  performing, 
in  essence,  the  same  functions  currently 
performed  by  the  Defense  Department, 
the  State  Department,  the  National  Se- 
cm-ity  Council,  and  other  executive  in- 
strumentalities, in  addition  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress. 

I  think  that  about  all  the  Commission 
could  do  would  be  to  raise  added  con- 
fusion. Actually,  it  would  not  have  the 
power  to  implement  any  of  its  recom- 
mendations. These  recommendations 
would  have  to  go  to  the  Armed  Services 
and  Foreign  Relations  Committees  of 
the  two  Houses  for  legislative  implemen- 
tation. They  would  then  have  their  own 
investigation  into  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Commission. 

So  I  see  no  point  in  establishing  an 
instrumenulity  that  I  think  would  be 
redundant  the  day  it  was  organized. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Mai-j'land. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  objective  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts is  highly  commendable.  I 
think  the  introduction  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  particularly  the  participation  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  'Mr.  Aiken ) 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  'Mr. 
Pastore'.  arc  hi&hly  beneficial,  at  least 
to  the  Senator  from  Mainland. 

I  intend,  however,  to  vote  against  the 
amendment  because,  despite  the  worthi- 
ness of  the  objective,  I  think  that  per- 
haps the  responsibility  for  its  achieve- 
ment lies,  as  the  two  distinguished  Sen- 
ators I  mentioned  have  said,  with  the 
Senate  itself  and  with  the  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

I  would  hope  that  this  proposal,  the 
debate  on  it.  and  the  vote  would  per- 
haps stir  up  a  little  close  cooperation 
among  the  three  distinguished  chairmen 
of  those  committees  and  the  membership 


thereon :  because  I  cannot  help  but  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  <  Mr. 
Pastore)  that  there  has  been  little  evi- 
dence of  any  cooperation  or  any  joint 
efforts,  at  least  to  my  eyes,  in  this  gen- 
eral area,  since  I  have  been  listening  to 
the  debate  during  the  last  2  months  and, 
indeed,  during  my  service  m  the  Senate. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  who 
is  going  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. But  I  yield  him  2  minutes,  never- 

tll6lCSS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  yielding  2  minutes 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  today  the 
comments  about  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts—that it  was  redundant  or 
that  perhaps  it  was  not  in  keeping  with 
the  general  legislative  process  and  the 
program  in  which  we  are  involved. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  who  ever  sat 
in  the  Senate,  and  so  declared  by  his 
colleagues  on  a  vote,  and  his  portrait  is 
in  our  reception  room,  the  late  Senator 
Robert  Taft  of  Ohio,  said  this  in  1950: 

I  do  not  know  how  long  this  program  Is 
going  to  continue  My  impression  is  that  we 
shall  have  new  weapons  and  new  kinds  of 
airplanes,  and  that  we  are  embarked  on  ex- 
penditures ol  this  kind  for  ten.  filteen.  or 
twenty  years,  as  one  of  the  generals  stated: 
and  if  that  is  so,  I  think  It  means  an  end  of 
progress  and  the  end  of  the  freedom  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  ...  We  simply 
cannot  keep  the  country  in  readiness  to 
fight  an  all-out  war  vinless  we  are  willing  to 
turn  our  country  into  a  garrison  state  and 
abandon  all  the  ideals  of  freedom  upon 
which  this  nation  has  been  erected  It  is 
impossible  to  have  such  a  thing  in  this 
world  as  absolute  security.  I  think  we  should 
appoint  a  commission  to  survey  military 
policy  of  the  United  States,  to  sit  down  with 
the  inllitary  authorities  and  find  out  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  and  to  determine  what  is 
the  proper  scope  of  military  activity  in  the 
United  States. 


I  think  that  is  a  very  eloquent  state- 
ment of  the  kind  of  thinking  Mr.  Taft 
had  relating  to  the  problem  in  1950  and 
it  is  even  more  pertinent  to  the  problem 
we  have  today. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  at  the  end  of  over  2 
months  of  elapsed  time  since  the  debate 
started  and  8  months  after  hearings  on 
the  bill  started  there  is  printed  for  the 
first  time — even  though  the  Senator  gave 
me  a  copy  of  his  proposal  2  days  ago — 
for  the  information  of  the  membership 
this  very  far-reaching  proposal. 

Even  though  it  is  presented  in  good 
faith  it  cuts  across  many  of  the  con- 
!;titutional  principles,  as  I  understand 
them,  and  it  really  abrogates  and  sus- 
pends the  work  of  these  committees,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  a 
degree. 

I  have  ."^aid  many  times  I  think  our 
foreign  policy  shotild  be  reviewed  and 
particularlv  the  Senates  constitutional 
duty  in  that  field.  But  if  the  Senate  is 
going  to  do  that,  who  should  do  it?  Tlie 
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Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  should 
do  it.  That  Is  exactly  where  this  problem 
lies  and  that  is  where  the  review  should 
start;  and  that  is  where  pohcy.  as  they 
may  see  fit  to  change  it,  should  be 
brought  out  and  debated. 

As  I  said  the  other  day,  the  President 
has  a  responsibility  in  that  field,  too. 

If  this  matter  were  to  be  delegated 
for  the  time  being  at  least  to  a  commis- 
sion to  work  out  something  along  this 
line,  the  results  are  just  not  going  to 
come  about. 

I  submit  if  the  Senate  should  want  to 
make  an  examination  along  that  line.  It 
should  come  only  after  the  most  careful 
analysis  and  development  of  tlie  facts, 
and  any  recommendations  by  those  peo- 
ple in  the  form  of  a  report.  There  is  noth- 
ing here.  We  are  launching  into  a  field  at 
the  last  minute  because  we  have  a  prob- 
lem. I  think  we  should  buckle  down  and 
try  to  solve  that  problem  ourselves.  This 
is  where  the  Constitution  places  the  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  know  of  no  disagreement,  enmity,  or 
crossfire  between  these  two  committees 
that  have  been  mentioned.  There  is  none 
in  mj^  ihind;  there  never  has  been,  and  I 
do  noffhink  there  is  any  in  the  minds  of 
others. 

We  are  all  unhappy  about  some  things 
that  have  happened  in  other  affairs  and 
national  affairs  but  we  cannot  solve  tliose 
problems  by  putting  them  off  on  a  com- 
mission. I  would  be  very  much  concerned 
if  the  Senate,  in  a  thoughtless  moment, 
should  seriously  consider  embarking  on 
this  matter  in  connection  with  this  im- 
portant bill. 

I  point  out  with  emphasis  the  remarks 
made  here  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  who  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced men  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  Piesident,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  15  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  STETJNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  understanding  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  I  had,  tliat  I 
would  yield  him  10  minutes  if  he  desired 
and  he  would  agree  that  I  have  10  addi- 
tional minutes  to  our  hour,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  debate  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  10  additional  min- 
utes and  that  it  be  given  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  have 
already  yielded  to  him  for  3  minutes.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  for  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man has  said  that  this  is  the  re^onsi- 
bility  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
It  is  also  the  responsibility  of  the  Execu- 
tive, as  the  chairman  will  point  out.  But 
the  Executive  has  not  denied  itself  the 
availability  or  benefit  of  the  expertise 
from  various  agencies,  boards,  and  com- 
missions which  it  establishes  on  its  own 
to  supply  It  with  expertise  in  making 
recommendations  to  the  Congress. 


I  am  only  suggesting  what  can  be  done 
by  the  Executive  can  be  done  by  Con- 
gress. This  Commission  would  report  to 
the  Congress,  only  giving  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress,  which  Congress 
must  consider  and  vote  upon.  They  have 
no  authority  other  than  to  make  these 
reconxmendations.  I  think  Congress 
needs  it. 

I  think  if  anything  has  been  broueht 
out  by  the  long  debate  on  this  bill  it  has 
been  that  there  is  a.  need  for  expertise 
and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
will  understand  that  this  is  the  purpose 
for  wiiich  the  amendment  is  intended. 

Tlie  reason  for  delay  in  the  filing  of  the 
amendment  and  the  printing  of  the 
amendment  was  that  this  debate  was  go- 
ing on.  Many  Senators  have  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  it  and  the 
form  the  Commission  would  take  because 
we  are  groping  for  an  answer.  No  one  has 
denied  there  is  a  great  need  for  this  ex- 
pertise in  order  for  us  to  conscientiously 
and  effectively  work  with  this  huge  au- 
thorization budget  that  we  have  before  us 
at  this  time  and  which  we  will  continual- 
ly have  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  one  of  the  three  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment,  alons  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  We  are 
all  products  of  our  own  environment  and 
orientation.  Although  I  am  new  to  the 
Senate,  my  previous  experience  was  on 
the  State  level,  4  years  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  Missouri  and  later 
4  yeais  as  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
State. 

As  attorney  general,  which  is  the  chief 
law-enforcement  official  of  that  State,  I 
found  that  all  wisdom,  knowledge,  and 
expertise  was  neither  reposed  in  my  head 
nor  readily  aveiilable  to  me  as  one  in- 
dividual public  office  holder.  I  urged  that 
the  Governor  of  the  State  appoint  and 
select  a  Governor's  Conmiission  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency,  which  he  did  and  his 
Commission  on  Crime  and  Delinquency 
was  of  inestimable  value  to  our  State  so 
far  as  it  brought  within  the  confines  of 
that  commission  all  potential  expertise 
in  the  field. 

Later  as  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  I  was  delegated  by  the 
Governor  with  jurisdiction  over  the  De- 
partment of  Corrections  and  Parole,  and 
Primary  and  Secondary  Education.  Once 
again  I  found,  much  to  the  sadness  of  my 
ego,  that  I  alone  did  not  have  the  knowl- 
edge at  my  beck  and  call  that  was  neces- 
saiy  to  make  proper  decisions  in  those 
particular  governmental  areas. 

Once  again  I  asked  the  Governor  to 
appoint  a  Governor's  citizens  committee 
or  commission  on  public  education — 
which  he  did.  Once  again  it  brought  great 
benefit  to  our  State  insofar  as  focusing 
attention  and  bringing  knowledge  of  the 
problems  of  education  In  that  State  are 
concerned. 

Borrowing  from  that  experience,  ad- 
mittedly on  a  State  and  not  a  national 
basis,  it  became  apparent  to  me  that  the 
same  benefits  we  had  derived  in  the  areas 
previously  mentioned  could  likewise  be 
derived  on  a  national  level  by  creation 


of  a  Commission  on  National  Security  as 
proposed  in  Amendment  No.  167. 

This  commission  would  not  transgress 
the  ofSdal  duties  and  functions  of  any 
committee  of  Congress.  It  cannot  do  that. 

The  \iltimate  decision  must  be  made 
initially,  of  course,  by  the  committees  in 
question  and  then,  even  more  ultimately, 
by  Congress  as  a  whole. 

No  one  can  subtract  from  that  prerog- 
ative. No  one  can  subtract  nor  should 
they  attempt  to  subtract  from  that  con- 
stitutional authority.  But.  I  think  that 
Congress  would  be  remiss  in  its  quest  for 
truth,  for  facts,  and  for  information,  if 
it  did  not  make  available  to  it  all  of  the 
potential,  intellectual,  and  professional 
resources  that  are  within  the  country, 
and  perhaps  in  foreign  lands,  to  bring 
tliose  over  under  one  umbrella,  as  pro- 
posed in  amendment  No.  167,  would  per- 
form and  serve  an  eminently  wholesome 
purpose. 

Tlierefore.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  and  hope 
that  it  will  prevail. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
full  recognition  of  the  high  motives 
whicli  prompted  the  Senators  who  of- 
fered this  amendment  and  those  who 
support  it. 

At  the  same  time,  I  strongly  resist 
their  arguments.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  while  the  Hoover  commission 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  speech  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  anything  except  the 
reorganization  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— nothing  more. 

Tills  proposed  commission  would  be 
given  power  literally  to  examine  the 
whole  state  of  the  Nation's  business  in 
connection  with  foreign  affairs  and  State 
affairs,  as  well  as  military  affairs,  and 
its  recommendations  even  as  against  tlie 
recommendations  of  the  President  in  lus 
message  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
first  of  the  fields  committed  to  this  com- 
mission, and  I  read  it,  is  this : 

The  Nation's  International  commitments 
and  responslbUitles. 

This  runs  through  the  whole  field  of 
foreign  relations. 
The  second  is — 

The  strategic  policy  options  available  and 
related  manpower  and  equipment  require- 
ments needed  to  carry  out  such  commitments 
and  responsibilities. 

The  others  are  far  reaching,  and  end- 
ing with  No.  6,  as  follows : 

Such  other  matters  as  the  comnjisslon 
deems  appropriate  to  a  realistic  and 
strengthened  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  adoption 
of  this  amendment  and  the  creation  of 
such  a  commission  would  not  only  be 
showing  disrespect  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Anned  Services,  but  would  also  be  an 
indication  that  we  have  little  confidence 
in  the  form  of  government  under  which 
we  exist  under  the  Constitution. 

The  President  is  expected  to  make — 
and  he  does  make — recommendations  on 
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the  sUte  of  the  Nation  In  connection 
with  its  foreign  relations  and  as  to  what 
we  should  do,  he  has  great  POf  er  as 
construed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  that 

To  set  up  a  commission  of  this  kind 
would  be  almost  an  admission  of  futiUty. 
the  futiUty  of  our  type  of  government 
to  deal  with  the  problems  which  con- 
front us.  J 

I  am  not  about  to  vote  for  an  amend- 
ment which  I  think  is  a  confession  of 
national  futility. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  well-motivated 
amendment  proposes  just  such  a  confes- 

^^°Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected.  _  ,^  .  ^  .  ,, 
Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine.  _^    ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator ^rom  Maine  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes.  . 

Mrs  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President. 
the  proposal  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  to  establish  a  com- 
mission on  National  Security  Policy 
grows  out  of  his  legitimate  concern  over 
the  adequacy  of  the  available  congres- 
sional machinery  for  evaluating  the 
judgment  of  the  executive  branch.  The 
complexity  of  the  defense  programs  have 
taken  considerable  time  and  some  are 
not  vet  fully  imderstood. 

We  are  all  searching  for  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  these  prosrams  and  we 
desire  dependable  and  wise  counsel  on 
defense  problems. 

But  what  concerns  me.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  that  the  Commission 
which  would  be  created  by  his  amend- 
ment would  be  given  more  credibi  ity 
than  is  warranted.  The  Senator  imphes 
in  his  remarks  that  the  Commission 
would  provide  definitive  judgment  and 
expert  assessment  which  could  be  con- 
clusive in  the  case  of  any  given  weapon 
system. 

I  cannot  imagine  an  ad  hoc  commis- 
sion that  could  be  appointed,  organized, 
staffed  and  thereafter  conduct  studies 
on  the  broac  and  complex  scope  envi- 
sioned in  the  amendment  and  then  re- 
port to  the  Congress  in  1  year. 

I  fear  that  such  a  commission  would 
not  be  effective  and  might  well  prove 
dangerous.  . 

One  deficiency  in  our  own  committee 
system  is  that  within  the  time  allotted  it 
is  not  possible  to  probe  each  weapon  sys- 
tem in  depth.  But  ours  is  an  eternal 
problem  which  would  not  be  solved  by 
superimposing  an  external  commission 
to  scrutinize  our  work. 

I  fear  that  such  a  commission  would 
undermine  the  congressional  respon- 
sibility. 

Whatever  internal  problems  exist  must 
be  solved  internally.  If  we  need  in- 
dependent expertise  then  we  should 
proceed  to  obtain  it  by  recruiting  con- 
sultants. If  we  need  more  in-house 
capability  in  the  Congress  and  in  our 
committees,  let  us  expand  the  staffs. 

I  am  not  willing  to  abdicate  the  con- 
gressional responsibility  in  the  important 
field  of  national  security  to  a  panel  of 
wise  men  with  no  authority  and  no  re- 


sponsibittty.  Such  a  panel  would  be  of 
questionable  value. 

The  proposal  requires  a  far  more  com- 
prehensive examination  than  we  can  ac- 
complish here.  Extensive  hearings  would 
be  required  and  if  it  has  merit  it  can 
stand  on  its  own  and  under  specific 
legislation    drafted    for    very    specific 

purposes.  ^     »     t 

For    these    reasons.   Mr.   President,    I 

cannot  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.   I  thank   the   Senator 

from  Maine  for  her  timely  remarks. 
Mr.    President,    a    parliamenUr>-    in- 

^^The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  time  do  I  have 
remaining?  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eleven 
minutes   remain   to   the   Senator   from 

Mississippi. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  tune 
remains  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes.  ,  ., 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr  President,  along  with  other  Mem- 
bers I  have  reviewed  this  proposal, 
amendment  No.  167.  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  have 
looked  at  it  with  some  care. 

From  time  to  time,  there  has  been 
great  exasperation  by  most  of  us  to  some 
of  the  foreign  policy  pronouncements 
out  of  the  State  Department  and  at  some 
of  the  problems  we  have  had  with  weap- 
ons systems,  and  some  of  the  problems 
that  people  have  brought  up.  by  sa>Tng 
that  we  are  spending  too  much  on  the 
railitarv  without  coordinating  with  the 
national  commitments  which  have  been 
approved  by  other  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment 

The  interrelationship  of  this  is  not,  in 
many  cases,  clear:  but  I  must  say  that 
here'  we  are  saying  that,  since  we  have 
been  unable  to  satisfy  ourselves  on  all 
attitudes  of  this  problem,  we  are  going 
to  appoint  15  persons  out  of  private  Uves 
to  tell  us  what  to  do.  We  have  some  18 
members  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, some  15  members  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  some  24  mem- 
bers on  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
some  of  whom  are  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  the  problems  facing  them  in  their 

It  would  seem  to  me  that,  far  better 
than  establishing  the  whole  new  com- 
mission, which  would  be  studying  very 
confidential,  secret,  and  otherwise  classi- 
fied material  in  many  cases,  and  then 
having  those  members  submit  their 
recommendations  on  the  ground  that 
the  answer  is  a  definitive  one.  it  might  be 
o"  far  better  use  to  get  a  closer  coordina- 
tion among  the  three  committees  of  the 
Congress,  first,  because  none  of  them  are 
stupid:  second,  because  they  come  from 
all  over  the  country,  with  different  ex- 
pertise and  from  different  fields:  and, 
third  because  they  might  have  had  pol- 


icy experience  in  that  field.  'While  the 
members  of  the  commission  might  have 
had  experience,  they  might  not  have  had 
experience  with  policy  decisions. 

It  seems  to  me  the  commissior.  would 
take  over  the  role  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council.  I  have  grave  doubts  as  to 
whether  that  would  be  very  ad\-isable  or 
fruitful,  because  the  National  Security 
Covmcil  itself  must  operate  on  a  day-to- 
dav  basis  and  must  determine  what  it  is 
going  to  do  as  part  of  a  general  policy, 
but  faced  with  different  ch-cumstances, 
as  time  goes  by. 

For  those  reasons,  though  I  sympa- 
thize with  the  need  for  further  coordi- 
nation of  information.  I  really  do  not 
think  this  approach  would  be  fruitful  in 
arriving  at  that  goal.  For  that  reason  I 
must  join  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  distin- 
gushed  Senator  from  Maine  in  opposing 
the  amendment.  I  think  there  are  other 
approaches,  I  think  perhaps  we  can  ex- 
plore them  as  time  goes  on,  and  perhaps 
get  more  coordination  and  more  joint 
meetings  on  these  problems,  and  be  able 
to  satisfy  ourselves  to  a  greater  extent 
in  that  way.  So,  reluctantly,  I  shall  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.   Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  >ield  me  2  min- 
utes? ,    .. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  mmutes  to  the 

Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  setting 
forth  the  duties  which  the  Commission 
would  have,  the  amendment  provides 
that— 

The  commission  shaU  make  a  full  and 
complete  study  and  investigation  of  national 
securltv  policy  and  programs  for  the  purpose 
of    making   recommendations    with    re-pect 


(1)   the    Nation's    international    commit- 
ments and  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation's  interna- 
tional commitments  and  responsibiUties 
are  determined  as  a  result  of  what  is  in 
the  national  interest.  This  conclusion  is 
arrived  at  after  many  years  of  experi- 
ence and  as  a  result  of  the  Input  of  in- 
telligence in  the  matter  of  international 
pontics,  through  the  State  Department, 
mUitar%'  inteUigence,  and  so  forth.  So 
I  do  not  think  a  part-time  Commission 
is  going  to  be  able  to  do  a  better  job  than 
the  existing  agencies  in  arriving  at  what 
our  policy  should  be. 

As  far  as  the  other  recommendations 
are  concerned,  they  should  be  determined 
by  people  with  great  expertise  and  ex- 
pierience  in  those  fields,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  the  Defense  De- 
partment, and  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myseif  3  minutes  or  such  time  as  I  may 

use.  ... 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  condemn  tnis 
effort  but  one  of  the  most  significant 
things  about  it  is  that  it  undertakes  to 
deal  with  a  problem  that  is  a  legislative 
problem.  We  not  only  delegate  that  au- 
thority, or  undertake  to  transfer  it  to 
someone  else  to  wrestle  with— we  have  a 
suspension,  a  hiatus,  more  or  less,  dur- 
ing that  period— but  we  reach  out  uito 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
and  put  five  appointees  of  the  President 
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on  the  Commission.  Whom  would  they  be 
representing?  We  would  have  a  mixture 
there. 

The  President  has  to  announce  some 
points  about  foreign  policy.  He  has  to. 
and  he  should.  During  the  period  when 
he  announces  a  foreign  policy  point  or  a 
foreign  policy  change,  if  those  five  men 
do  not  agree  with  him.  or  someone  thinks 
he  is  in  error,  where  is  he  going  to  be? 
Where  are  they  going  to  be?  It  just  il- 
lustrates that  the  solution  of  that  prob- 
lem is  not  through  this  proposed  course. 

Someone  mentioned  something  about 
the  staffs  of  the  committees.  More  and 
more  work  piles  on  these  committees, 
and  still  there  are  only  100  Members  in 
this  body.  I  know  it  does  not  require  num- 
t>ers  in  staff  as  much  as  it  does  quality. 
We  have  an  excellent  staff  in  the  Ai  med 
Ser\'ices  Committee,  small  in  num- 
ber, but  of  the  highest  quality.  I  must 
confess,  however,  that  I  do  foresee  the 
need  for  some  increase  in  number.  Rome 
was  not  built  in  a  day. 

Let  us  not  just  say  we  will  do  some- 
thing on  this  problem  because  we  do  not 
have  enough  staff,  or  the  staff  cannot 
cover  Tt' in  time.  I  wish  the  Senator  from 
Montana  were  present.  I  have  noticed 
during  the  debate  criticism  of  what  is  in 
the  bill  and  criticism  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  Nation:  and  I  have  some 
criticism  of  it.  myself.  But  I  have 
noticed  that  not  niuch  lias  been  said  on 
the  constructive  side,  as  I  see  it.  about 
getting  in  there  and  wrestling  with  our 
foreign  policy,  and  our  commitments,  re- 
examining them  and  coming  out  with 
something  constructive.  I  believe  that  is 
one  of  the  major  policy  questions  before 
our  Nation,  as  well  as  a  fine  examination 
of  the  military  program,  present  and 
future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

I  do  not  believe  wc  will  begin  to  solve 
the  problem  with  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment.  I  have  said  that  if  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  done,  it  will  have  to  be  worked 
out  in  hearings  of  the  most  minute 
kind,  with  competent  people  testifying. 
Someone  said,  "Well,  what  committee 
would  you  go  to  with  a  problem  like 
that?"  It  seems  to  me  that  itself  answers 
the  question.  If  we  cannot  solve  it  on  the 
floor,  we  certainly  cannot  solve  it  with 
an  amendment  that  came  in  2  months 
after  the  debate  began,  which  was  not 
even  printed  until  last  night  and  was  not 
available  to  the  membership  until  this 
morning. 

I  think  it  is  well  for  us  to  look  at  our 
problems,  but  we  should  look  before  we 
leap,  and  not  leap  into  a  matter  that,  on 
second  thought,  would  be  not  only  a  de- 
sertion of  our  duties  and  responsibilities 
but  a  failure  to  exercise  one  of  the 
primai-y  responsibilities,  which  is  to  look 
for  a  legislative  answer. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  distinguished 
chairman  has  stated  that  this  is  an  ab- 
dication of  our  responsibilty. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  concede  that 
the  established  of  a  Commission  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  an  abdication  of  the 
congressional  responsibility. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  more  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  remaining  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  may  have  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair,  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Any  more  than  the  ap- 
pointment of  commissions  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  is  an 
abdication  of  the  executive  responsi- 
bility. 

The  National  Security  Council  has 
t>een  mentioned,  and  that  this  might  be 
in  conflict  with  the  National  Security 
Council. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  National 
Security  Council?  The  National  Secu- 
rity Council  advices  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  I  am  suggesting  by 
this  amendment  that  we  have  a  Com- 
mission that  would  advise  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government. 

No  one  has  denied  that  we  need  such 
expertise.  Practically  every  amendment 
that  has  been  before  the  Senate  on  this 
authorization  bill  has  called  for  a  study 
by  GAO.  Obviously  the  Senate  feels,  or 
many  Senators  feel,  that  we  do  not  have 
the  neces-sarj-  expertise  available  to  the 
Senate  for  making  these  decisions. 

This  io  1 10  indictment  of  the  present 
committee  system.  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  committee  system,  and  great  re- 
spect for  the  memt)ers  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  certainly  of 
the  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations 
Committees. 

But  we  are  dealing  with  a  $77  billion 
budget,  involving  vast  and  complex 
weapons  systems,  tied  into  foreign  policy 
matters  and  treaties  that  have  been  made 
by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  our  confirmation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  we  continue 
down  this  road,  there  will  be  more  and 
more  need  for  coordinating  foreign  policy 
and  the  activities  of  the  armed  services. 
I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  there  is  now 
no  such  agency,  including  the  GAO, 
which  itself  has  declared  that  it  is  not 
prepared  to  make  recommendations,  nor 
does  it  have  the  required  expertise  in 
certain  of  these  matters. 

I  also  have  great  respect  for  the  staffs 
of  the  various  committiees.  But  we  know 
that  we  are  understaffed.  We  have  even 
had  to  go  to  the  executive  branch  to  ob- 
tain staff  members  for  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  to  work  with  us  on 
armed  services  matters. 

I  am  saying,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
ought  to  give  thoughtful  consideration  to 
where  we  are  going  to  be  in  1970  and 
1971.  unless  we  begin  to  move  in  this  di- 
rection. 

I  have  said  that  much  of  this  is  ne- 
gotiable. It  is  flexible.  Some  may  not 
agree  that  we  need  15  members  on  the 
commission,  or  that  we  need  have  some 
appointed  by  the  President  This  was 
raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  *Mr.  Pastorei — who  sup- 
ports the  amendment — that  we  have  a 


problem  in  having  the  executive  appoint 
five  of  the  members. 

That  was  done  only  to  get  executive 
cooperation.  The  control  of  this  commis- 
sion would  still  be  in  Congress. 

I  have  great  confidence  that  any  com- 
mission that  is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  with  the 
confumation  of  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  and  the  chairmen  of  the 
Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Relations 
Committees,  will  be  a  high  level,  top 
quality,  expert  commission  that  can 
give  us  useful  recommendations. 

Where  Is  the  abdication?  We  still  have 
the  responsibility.  The  ultimate  decisions 
will  still  have  to  be  made  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives.  So  I 
think  the  argument  of  abdication  is 
rather  specious.  There  is  no  abdication. 
There  was  no  intent  to  suggest  abdica- 
tion. There  is  no  abdication  of 
responsibility. 

In  fact.  I  believe  that  such  a  commis- 
sion would  help  us  immeasurably  to  live 
up  to  the  responsibility  that  we  have  in 
connection  with  such  a  bill  as  this,  which 
has  been  before  us,  now,  for  more  than  2 
months. 

Any  delay,  as  I  have  stated,  in  the 
presentation  of  this  amendment,  was  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
so  many  amendments.  I  think  the  debate 
has  been  verj-  healthy.  I  think  it  is  good 
for  the  country.  But  I  think  that  obvi- 
ously these  Institutions  have  been 
worlcing 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
view,  the  amendment  proposed  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Massachusetts 
Senator  Brooke,  is  not  necessary.  This 
amendment  proposes  to  establish  a  com- 
mission to  make  a  lull  and  complete  study 
and  investigation  of  national  security 
policy  and  programs. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  opinion,  after 
reviewing  this  proposal,  that  it  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  our  committee  system  in  Con- 
gress. It  is  a  challenge  to  the  President's 
responsibilities  and  competence  and  a 
challenge  to  the  administration's  re- 
sources available  to  President  Nixon  for 
this  purpose.  A  law  is  not  required,  if  the 
President  believes  he  needs  an  independ- 
ent group  to  make  this  stud>'  for  him  and 
the  Congress. 

I  can  appreciate  the  concern  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues;  however,  it  would 
have  been  much  more  logical  and 
realistic,  if  he  had  made  his  proposal 
earlier  for  consideration  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  Congress  and 
the  administration.  In  my  view,  our  na- 
tional security  policies  and  programs 
have  had  extensive  review  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  the  past 
few  months.  These  studies  and  reviews 
will  continue  in  accordance  with  the 
responsibilities  of  all  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  not 
appropriate  or  applicable  to  tag  onto  the 
defense  procurement  bill.  I  recommend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts withdraw  his  amendment.  I  plan 
to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 


ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll.  .  ^   ,      ^ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton <Mr.  MacnttsonK  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore>,  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee^  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayk),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  H.^rtke),  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick),  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN>,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris), 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDicK) .  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson  ) ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  .  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldv\'ater ) ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska  i 
and  the  Senator  from  CaUfornia  'Mr. 
Murphy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  'Mr. 
Young  i  is  absent  on  ofBclal  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyrming  iMr.  Hansen),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska), 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  22, 
nays  63,  as  follows: 

(No.  94  Leg.) 
YEAS— 22 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  ^.„  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  v.all  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  LONG  The  Committee  on  Finance 
has  scheduled  a  meeting  for  tomorrow. 
Would  the  Senator  ask  that  that  commit- 
tee meet  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


I 


LEGISL.'^TIVE  PROGRAM— ORDER 
FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
about  the  order  of  business  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  -e- 
sponse  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader, 
may  I  sav,  first,  speaking  personally, 
that  I  am  delighted  that  the  grueling 
consideration  which  this  bill  has  received 
IS  at  long  last  coming  to  an  end,  and  I 
want  to  express  my  deep  personal  grati- 
tude and  thanks  to  the  dlstingmshed 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  who  has  been 
on  the  floor  constantly  for  well  over  2 
months  and  who  has  conducted  himself 
with  such  integrity,  such  understanding, 
and  such  tolerance. 

To  get  back  to  the  question  at  hand, 
first.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Second,  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  joint  leadership  to  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  Calendar  No.  273.  H.R. 
11271.  an  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  That  will  be  the  busmess 
tomorrow.  The  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith),  and  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  iMr. 
And'erson  ' ,  as  well  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  <  Mr.  Cannon  ) ,  are 
all  prepared  to  take  it  up  at  that  time. 

The  remainder  of  the  schedule  will  fol- 
low as  was  outlined  on  yesterday.  And 
the  merchant  marine  bill,  I  assume,  will 
be  up  early  next  week. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Aside  from  final  passage 
on  the  pending  bill,  does  the  majority 
leader  expect  any  other  votes  tonight? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  No.  I  would  hope, 
though,  that  the  NASA  bill  would  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  that  prelimmary 
statements  might  "ue  made. 


So  Mr.  Brooke's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 


AUTHORITY    FOR    COMMITTEE    ON 
FINANCE  TO  MEET  TOMORROW 

Mr.   LONG.   Mr.    President,   will    the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  vield. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FOR 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT.  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT.  AND 
FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIS- 
SILE TEST  FACILITIES  AT  KWAJA- 
LEIN  AHSSILE  RANGE.  AND  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT  STRENGTH 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2546)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  test  fa- 
cilities at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  extended  remarks  to  make.  I  do  want 
to  place  some  insertions  in  the  Record. 
Two  or  three  Senators  have  asked  me  to 
yield  to  them  for  a  minute,  and  I  said  I 
would  do  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  a  speech  I  had  prepared  in  con- 
nection with  the  so-called  bomber  threat, 
which  has  to  do  with  our  bomber  defense 
plans.  That  was  not  questioned  in  any  of 
the  amendments,  and  I  think  it  should 
be  given  in  explanation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Matters  Involved  In  the  defense  of  the 
continental  United  States  against  manned 
bombers  were  considered  by  a  Epeclal  ad  hoc 
Eubcommliiee  comprised  of  myself,  as  Chair- 
man and  Senators  Inouye,  Mclntyre.  Smith. 
Domlnlck  and  Murphy.  The  subcormnlttee 
primarily  studied  and  examined  the  follow- 
ing: 

I  The  existing  continental  air  defense  sys- 
tem and  lis  present  and  future  capabilities: 
2.  The  threat  presented  by  the  present  sr.d 
projected  manned  bomber  force  of  the  Soviet 

Union;  ,      „.t^ 

3  The  $60  million  FY  1970  request  for  R&D 
funds  for  an  airborne  warning  and  control 
system  (AWACS);  and 

4  The  $18.5  million  request  for  R&D  funds 
for  an  improved  manned  Interceptor 

The  only  existing  manned  bomber  threit 
Is.  of  course,  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  Is  sharp  disagreement  between  the  Air 
Force  and  the  rest  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity as  to  the  nature,  extent  and  gravity 
of  this  threat.  According  to  the  National  In- 
telligence Estimate,  the  Soviet  bomber  threr'.t 
is  limited  and  its  heavy  bomber  force  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  its  gradual  decline.  The 
Air  Force  dissents  and  portrays  a  threat  of 
significantly  greater  proportions. 

The  proposed  airborne  warning  :  nd  con- 
trol system  lAWACS)  aircraft  would  provide 
surveillance,  warning  and  control  for  tne 
Interceptor  force.  It  would  have  a  look-down 
radar  capability  and  would  patrol  hundreds 
of  miles  bevond  our  borders.  It  would  be  tied 
in  with  the  Ov  er-The-Horlzon  radars  and 
other  warning  systems  to  provitie  early  warn- 
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Ing  of  a  mass  bomber  attack.  The  estimated 
research  and  development  and  Investment 
cost  involved  In  the  proposed  force  could  ulti- 
mately Involve  billions  of  dollars.  Both  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  supported  the  AW  ACS  proposal. 

However,  thert  was  a  sharp  division  on  the 
improved  interceptor.  The  FY  1970  budget 
statement  by  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Clifford  recommended  the  research  and  de- 
velopment program  for  the  F-106X  as  the 
approved  interceptor.  The  F-106X  was  also 
supported  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  by  the  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering  However,  it 
was  not  supported  by  the  Air  Force.  General 
McConnell.  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  indi- 
cated that  he  wanted  an  interceptor  with  a 
greater  capability  than  the  P-106X.  such  as 
the  P-12  or  something  similar.  Secretary  Sea- 
mans  stated  that  he  had  not  had  sufficient 
time  to  study  the  problem  adequately  so  as 
to  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  Arm  recommenda- 
tion. Under  these  circumstances  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  the  Congress  can  approve  a 
manned  interceptor  at  this  time  since  the 
cost  of  an  F-12  force  would  be  several  times 
that  of  the  F-106X.  An  F-12  type  interceptor 
would,  of  course,  be  much  more  expensive 
than  the  F-106X. 

The  Committee  concluded  that  It  should 
not  authorize  a  full-scale  a;o-ahead  on  either 
AW  ACS -or  an  improved  interceptor  at  this 
time  because  we  feel  the  manned  bomber 
threat  is  limited  and  will  probably  decrease: 
there  is  no  evidence  of  a  new  Soviet  bomber 
or  long-range  air-to-surface  missile  in  either 
development  or  production:  it  makes  no 
sense  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  to  protect 
against  the  relatively  small  fraction  of  the 
nuclear  threat  represented  by  manned 
bombers  without  a  thick  defense  against 
ICBMs;  and  the  cost  and  technology  of  the 
proposed  systems  are  still  uncertain.  In  ad- 
dition, we  do  not  think  that  these  programs 
have  a  sufficiently  high  national  priority  at 
this  time  to  Justify  a  full-scale  go-ahead. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  the 
promising  new  radar  concept  Involved  in 
AWACS  as  proposed  should  be  kept  alive 
and  that  the  matter  of  the  improved  inter- 
ceptor should  be  further  explored.  There- 
fore, we  have  recommended  a  reduction  In 
the  AWACS  authorization  from  $60  million 
to  $15  million.  We  believe  that  this  latter 
amount,  together  with  FY  1969  funds,  will 
permit  the  pursuit  of  the  new  radar  concept 
and  keep  the  technology  alive.  We  have  rec- 
ommended a  reduction  in  the  improved  in- 
terceptor request  to  $2.5  million.  This  will 
only  provide  funds  for  necessary  cost  and 
design  studies  and  analyses  so  that  firm  and 
specific  recommendations  can  be  made  next 
year. 

We  have  also  recommended  that  the  rela- 
tively small  amounts  requested  for  modifi- 
cations and  engineering  services  for  the 
NIKE-HERCULES  system  (19.6  miillon)  and 
research  and  development  on  the  Over-The- 
Horizon  (OTH)  "backscatter"  radar  system 
($3  million)  be  approved.  This  latter  system 
is  designed  to  provide  long-range  surveil- 
lance, detection  and  in  tracking  and  identi- 
fication of  aircraft. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  continental 
air  defense,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
much  greater  funding  is  involved  in  this 
area  than  is  generally  recognized.  The  Air 
Force  portion  of  this  system  has  a  total  re- 
search and  development  and  investment  cost 
of  about  $11.3  billion.  The  annual  operation 
and  maintenance  cost  of  the  Air  Force  por- 
tion of  the  continental  air  defense  system 
is  about  $1.4  billion.  The  Army's  Hercules 
force  had  a  total  of  investment  cost  of  about 
$2  billion  and  an  annual  operating  and 
maintenance  cost  of  about  $150  million. 

Because  of  the  large  amounts  involved, 
and  the  uncertainty  about  the  threat  and 
in  the  other  areas,  I  am  calling  on  the  De- 


partment of  Defense  to  make  a  special  re- 
view and  analysis  of  the  entire  matter.  Thla 
should  Include  an  assessment  of  the  t>omber 
threat,  the  need  for  an  air  defense  gystem, 
and  the  size  and  type  of  system  required. 

In  this  review,  I  think  It  would  be  proper 
for  the  Defense  Department  to  rely  primar- 
ily on  the  National  Intelligence  Estimate  to 
measure  the  extent  and  gravity  of  the  threat 
but.  of  course,  the  differing  views  of  the  Air 
Force  and  other  defense  agencies,  if  any  exist, 
should  not  be  entirely  Ignored. 

As  a  part  of  its  study,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment should  make  a  Judgment  as  to  the  mis- 
sion of  continental  air  defense  both  now  and 
for  the  future,  the  weapons  and  systems  re- 
quired and  proper  to  flU  the  mission,  and 
estimates  of  the  research  and  development, 
investment  and  ten  year  operating  cost  of 
the  proposed  system.  I  want  to  see  a  reas- 
sessment of  the  entire  bomber  defense  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  its  relative  priority  in 
defense  spending,  and  a  conscientious  effort 
to  resolve  the  differences  of  opinion  which 
now  exist  with  respect  to  the  bomber  threat 
and  air  defense  requirements,  and  the  prop- 
er mission 

I  expect  the  Department  of  Defense,  after 
completion  of  its  study  and  analysis,  to 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
a  written  report  containing  its  findings,  de- 
terminations and  recommendations.  I  hope 
that  this  will  enable  us  to  make  an  intelligent 
decision  which  will  contribute  to  a  solution 
of  this  perplexing  problem.  At  the  same  time, 
the  military  should  be  warned  not  to  con- 
sider this  as  an  Invitation  to  submit  a 
shopping  list  for  expensive  new  systems 
which  are  militarily  unsound  and  economi- 
cally unfeasible.  We  will  insist  on  realism, 
prudence  and  sound  Judgment  based  on 
facts  and  hard  requirements. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
inforntation  of  Senators,  there  was  one 
amendment  that  went  for  a  study;  that 
was  on  the  tank,  the  most  modem  tank, 
and  it  never  was  officially  reported  back 
here.  That  was  disposed  of  by  the 
amendment  being  withdrawn  after  the 
committee  had  met  and  considered  the 
new  evidence  and  voted  unanimously  to 
continue  the  tank.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  biief  explanation  of  what  hap- 
pened in  connection  with  the  tank. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered,  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MBT-70 

Mr  President.  I  should  like  to  present  to 
the  Senate  a  brief  report  on  the  Commit- 
tee's action  regarding  the  Main  Battle  Tank, 
known  as  the  MBT-70. 

As  the  Senate  may  recall,  this  item  was  the 
stibject  of  Amendment  No.  86  introduced  by 
Senator  Eagleton  and  Senator  Hatfield  under 
which  all  the  funds  for  the  MBT-70  in  the 
pending  authorization  bill  would  have  been 
st'rlckea.  This  amount  was  $30  million  in 
RDT&E  funds  and  $25.4  million  of  advance 
procurement  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
models  of  the  tank. 

I  should  note  at  this  point.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  amount  reconamended  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  was  $44.9  million  for 
RDT&E  and  $25.4  million  for  the  procurement 
activity.  In  the  Committee,  therefore,  the 
R&D  funds  were  reduced  by  $14.9  million 
and  the  funds  for  the  pilot  models  were  left 
undisturbed. 

The  Senate  may  recall  Amendment  No  86 
was  temporarily  withdrawn  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
would  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  a  study  covering  two  points.  First, 
the  re^ons  for  the  increases  in  the  cost 
of  this  Joint  research  program  and,  secondly, 
other  feasible   alternatives   to   the  develop- 


ment of  the  MBT-70  together  with  the  cost 
of  each.  There  was  a  further  understanding 
that  if  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  re- 
ceived this  report  and  made  recommendation 
to  the  Senate  prior  to  the  completion  of 
action  on  this  entire  bill,  and  if  the  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  funds  now 
included  in  the  Dili  remain,  then  the  amend- 
ment would  not  be  resubmitted. 

The  Committee  met  today  and  considered 
(1)  the  report  of  the  GAG  and  i2)  a  letter 
from  Secretary  Laird  on  the  matter  together 
with  testimony  from  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  Packard.  In  stibstance.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  informed  the  Committee 
that  a  freeze  had  been  placed  on  any  advance 
engineering  funds  expenditures  and  that 
the  R&D  effort  will  be  on  a  minimum  sus- 
taining basis  of  $12  million  through  Decem- 
ber. In  the  meantime,  by  the  end  of  De- 
cember, the  Department  of  Defense  will  have 
completed  its  extensive  re-examlnation  of 
the  MBT-70  which  is  now  underway. 

I  should  observe.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Department  recommended  not  only  the  re- 
tention of  the  $25.4  Million  but  restoration 
of  the  $149  Million  deleted  by  the  Commit- 
tee. The  Department,  however,  did  indicate 
that  they  could  get  along  with  the  $30  Mil- 
lion in  R&D  funds  although  the  program 
would  be  on  an  obviously  more  austere  basis. 

Mr.  President,  after  considering  all  of  the 
Information  at  hand,  the  Committee  decided 
to  reaffirm  its  original  recommendation  as 
contained  in  the  bill  which  provides  for  $25.4 
Million  for  the  advance  procurement  effort 
and  $30  Million  for  R&D. 

The  Committee  is  convinced  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  now  undertaking  a 
most  intensive  review  of  the  MBT-70  pro- 
gram with  a  view  toward  making  a  funda- 
mental decision  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
can  come  up  with  a  sound  tank  on  a  cost 
effective  basis. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  also  emphasize  that 
prior  to  any  new  program  for  this  tank,  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  fully  advise  the 
Committee  of  any  recommendations  it  may 
reach  following  its  study  to  be  completed  in 
December. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr,  President,  I  have 
a  brief  statement  that  I  think  I  should 
make  with  reference  to  the  Cook  amend- 
ment which  was  agreed  to  yesterday. 
There  was  no  extended  debate,  and  I 
make  this  statement  just  for  clarifica- 
tion, as  well  as  a  statement  on  the  Coop- 
er amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  yesterday 
completed  action  on  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Cook  which  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  71  to  10. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  raise  any 
further  issues  regarding  this  amendment 
but  would  like  to  make  the  following 
comment  in  the  interest  of  further  clar- 
ification. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this 
amendment  will  not  cause  any  change  in 
policy  from  what  the  Department  of  De- 
fense intends  to  do  with  respect  to  these 
manpower  reductions  during  fiscal  year 
1970.  As  the  Senate  knows,  what  the 
amendment  in  effect  does  is  to  estab- 
lish an  overall  ceiling  of  3,461,000  per- 
sons on  active  duty  as  of  June  30,  1970, 
the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  to 
provide  that  manpower  reductions  made 
in  'Vietnam  will  be  accordingly  reflected 
in  this  total  for  Jime  30, 1970. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  the  Navy  has 
already  announced  there  will  be  a  72,000 
reduction  in  military  personnel  during 
this  fiscal  year.  'While  no  other  reductions 
have  been  actually  armounced,  Mr.  Laird 
has  stated  that  military  expenditures  will 
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be  reduced  by  $3  billion  for  this  fiscal 
year  Of  this  total.  $1.5  billion  have  been 
announced  with  another  $1.5  billion  yet 
to  come.  I  have  not  been  advised  of  what 
reductions  '*'ill  take  place  to  meet  the 
last  inci-ement  of  the  $15  billion.  The 
only  place,  however,  that  large  financial 
savings  can  take  place  within  this  fis- 
cal year  is  in  manpower  and  operations 
and  maintenance. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
what  has  already  been  announced  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  what  we 
can  anticipate.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
amendment  either  adds  or  detracts  from 
the  intended  manpower  program.  At  the 
same  time,  the  amendment  serves  as  a 
statement  of  Senate  policy  with  respect 
to  this  phase  of  manpower  reductions  m 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr    President,  as  the  Senate  knows, 
we  had  an  extended  colloquy  yesterday 
regarding  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator   from    Kentucky    'Mr.    Cooper* 
which  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  86  to  0. 
There  were  two  viewpoints  expressed 
with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment.  Without  be- 
laboring  the    matter,    I   would   like   to 
reiterate    the    principal    point    I    made 
vesterday  which  is  that  title  IV  of  this 
bill  and  its  predecessor  provisions  have 
never  been  construed  as  a  limitation  on 
the  use  of  funds  for  the  U.S.  forces.  Fur- 
thermore,    this     amendment,     as     now 
worded,  does  not  provide  for  any  limita- 
tion on  the  use  of  funds  for  U.S.  forces 
for  the  stated  purposes  in  the  amend- 
ment. The  entire  pui-pose  of  title  IV  is 
to  provide  authority   under  which  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriations  may 
be  used  to  assist  the  Vietnamese  and 
other  free  world  forces  in  Vietnam  other 
than  those  of  the  United  States  and  to 
assist  local  forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand. 
•Without  the  language  of  title  IV,  there 
would  be  no  authority  to  use  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  support  forces  other  than  U.S.  forces. 
I  hope  this  will  serve  to  clarify  this 
matter.  ,  ^      ... 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine.  Let  me  espe- 
cially thank  her  over  and  over  again, 
with  great  emphasis  on  her  wonderful 
work  in  preparation  of  this  bill  and  in 
the  debate  and  her  attendance  in  the 

Chamber.  _, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Maine, 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  for  his  kind  words 
and  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr  President,  as  we  complete  action 
on  this  bill,  I  want  to  express  my  deep 
admiration  and  appreciation  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  managed  this  bill  on  the  Senate  floor 
for  2  months  and  several  months  of  the 
most  painstaking  hearings,  inquiries,  and 
deliberations  on  the  original  bill  as  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  President. 

Under  most  trying  circu^nstances.  he 
has  been  impeccable  in  his  fairness  and 
his  firmness.  For  in  the  nearly  20  years 
that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  in 
the  Senate,  I  liave  never  seen  a  commit- 


tee challenged  as  has  been  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  the  past  2 
months. 

Much  good  has  come  out  of  that  pro- 
tracted and  intense  challenge.  The  de- 
bate has  been  excellent.  The  participa- 
tion of  more  Members  of  the  Senate  has 
been  all  for  the  better.  Never  has  the 
Senate  known  more  about  what  it  was 
voting  on  than  on  this  biL, 

This  has  set  a  healthy  pattern.  For  I 
fully  anticipate  that  from  now  on  all 
major  committees  of  the  Senate  can 
fully  expect  to  be  challenged  on  major 
legislation  they  rcpoi-f  out — all  major 
committees  from  now  on  should  antici- 
pate such  protracted  and  inten.se  chal- 
lenge as  that  which  has  been  leveled  at 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  for  the 
past  2  months. 

■^es  Mr.  President,  from  now  on  I  ex- 
pect the  U.S.  Senate  to  be  truly  the  de- 
liberative legislative  body  for  which  such 
great  claims  have  been  made  in  the  past. 
And  I  hope  that  all  other  committee 
chairmen  in  meeting  the  anticipated 
protracted  and  intense  challenges  di- 
rected at  their  committees  will  follow 
the  example  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  acquit  themselves  in  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  him- 
self 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine  humbly  and  with  the  great- 
est and  warmest  appreciation. 

1  vield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 

the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for  yield- 
ing to  me.  I  would  like  to  join  in  endors- 
ing the  comments  just  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  about  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  bill. 

Mr  President.  I  shall  vote  against  the 
procurement  bill,  as  I  did  last  year,  be- 
cause it  contains  the  authorization  of  an 
appropriation  for  deployment  of  the 
anli-baUistic-missile  system.  My  sole 
purpose  is  to  express  my  continuing  op- 
position to  the  deployment  of  a  system 
which  in  my  judgment  escalates  the  arms 
race  without  adding  to  the  security  of 
the  Nation.  In  fact,  it  will  lessen  the  se- 
curity of  both  great  powers  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

With  a  few  exceptions  I  support  the 
balance  of  the  appropriations  in  this 
measure.  Fuithermore,  it  should  be  said 
that  the  extended  debate  has  been  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  expanding 
dialog  over  military  spending. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  state- 
ments I  made  on  April  18  and  19.  1968. 
and  August  6.  1969.  in  opposition  to  de- 
ployment of  the  ABM  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Congressional  Recoed, 
Apr.  18.19681 

STATEMENT      BY      SENATOR      GAYLORD      NELSON 

The  price  tag  on  this  proposal  is  now  $5 
billion  As  we  all  know,  it  will  be  higher.  'We 
are  told  it  is  aimed  against  China  missiles 
only  It  is  conceded  by  everyone  that  at  best 
it  would  be  effective  against  a  crude,  un- 
sophisticated delivery  system.  On   February 

2  of  this  vear.  Defense  Secretary  McNamara 
testified  before  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 


tee that  this  was  a  Chinese  oriented  system. 
■When  Senator  Dominick  asked,  "If  a  Soviet 
missile  should  come  within  that  particular 
defense  system  you  could  har.dle  that  one?" 
Secretary  McNamara  replied : 

"If  it  were  only  one  missile,  yee  However, 
if  it  were  the  size  atuick  the  Soviets  are  ca- 
pable of  mounting  today,  the  answer  is 
•No.'  •• 

In  a  speech  a  few  months  ago  on  Septem- 
ber 18,  1967,  the  Defense  Secretary  said 

■Our    strategic    offensive    forces    are     im- 
mense. All  of  these  flexible  and  highly  relia- 
ble  forces   are   equipped   with   devices   that 
insure  their  penetration  of  Soviet  defenses." 
Mr.  McNamara  said  further:  . 

■None  of  the  jABM]  systems  at  the  pres- 
ent or  foreseeable  stale  of  the  art  would  pro- 
vide an  Impenetrable  shield  over  the  United 
States.  There  is  clearly  no  point  ...  in 
spending  $40  billion  if  it  Is  not  going  to  buy 
us  any  significant  improvement  in  our  se- 
curity". Every  ABM  system  that  is  now  feasi- 
ble involves  firing  defensive  missiles  at 
Incoming  offensive  warheads  in  an  effort  to 
destroy  them.  But  what  many  commentators 
on  this  issue  overlook  Is  that  any  such  sys- 
tem can  rather  obviously  be  defeated  by  an 
enemy  simply  sending  more  offensive  war- 
he.ids.  or  dummy  warheads,  than  there  are 
defense  missiles  capable  of  dlBposlng  of 
them."  „    _    . 

H%  reminded  his  audience  that  the  United 
States  has  'already  initiated  offensive  weap- 
ons programs  costing  several  billions  in 
order  to  offset  the  small  present  Soviet  ABM 
deployments. 

Secretary  McNamara  pointed  out  that  four 
distinguished  scientific  advisers  to  three 
Presidents— Eisenhower.  Kennedy  and  John- 
son—'have  unanimously  recommended 
against  the  deployment  of  an  ABM  system 
designed  to  protect  our  population  against  a 
Soviet  attack."  He  went  on  to  say. 

■We  have  the  power  not  only  to  destroy 
completely  Chinas  entire  nuclear  offensive 
forces   but  to  devastate  her  society  as  well. 

He  went  on  to  elaborate  on  the  folly  of 
spending  "$4  billion.  $40  billion,  or  $400  bil- 
lion—and  at  the  end  of  all  the  spending,  and 
at  the  end  of  aU  deployment,  and  at  the  end 
of  all  the  effort,  to  be  relatively  at  the  same 
point  of  balance  en  the  security  scale  that 

we  are  now."  .v.    »    ox 

So  nevertheless,  we  are  now  in  the  tread- 
mill process  of  spending  $5  billicm  on  a  sys- 
tem that  mav  not  work  at  all  and.  at  best, 
could  have  some  brief,  some  tranbitory  value 
until  China  slightly  refined  its  delivery  sys- 
tem, which  everyone  concedes  they  can  easily 
do— and  certainly  will. 

What  incredible  manner  of  logic  is  this. 
We  can  as  Mr.  McNamara  put  it,  totaUy 
destroy  '  ■Chinas  entire  nuclear  offensive 
forces  '  and  -devastate  her  society  as  well, 
but  he  savs.  we  should  install  this  system 
because  "one  can  conceive  conditions  under 
which  China  might  miscalculate." 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  Mr.  McNamara 
that  the  fertile  human  mind  can  conceive  of 
almost  any  condition  it  wants  to.  With  that 
assumption,  any  proposition  can  be  logically 

supported. 

It  is  I  think,  a  weird  process  of  reasoning 
that  causes  us  to  spend  $5  billion  on  a  sys- 
tem of  doubtful  and  certainly  temporary 
value  on  the  belief  that  China  might  be  in- 
sane enough  sometime  to  attack  us  knowing 
it  would  result  in  devastation  for  their  whole 

^"Ve^'cannot  even  wait  to  concl-ude  our  first 
round  of  folly  in  Vietnam  before  launching 
into   a  second  round   of   folly   In   a   nuclear 

In  1965,  when  we  intervened  in  Vietnam 
with  a  military  ground  troop  commitment 
it  was  argued,  among  other  things,  that  it 
was  a  necessary  move  to  contain  China.  High 
State  Department,  including  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  other  officials,  used  the  same  argu- 
ment to  justify  each  stage  of  the  escalation. 
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Now  we  are  there  with  over  a  half  million 
troops  and  draining  our  Treasury  at  the  rate 
of  $25  billion  a  year  In  an  enterprise  we  wish 
we  had  never  undertaken  in  the  llrst  place. 

China  has  not  a  single  troop  In  the  war, 
tut  somehow  we  are  supposed  to  be  contain- 
ing China  by  fighting  the  Vietnaniese. 

Now.  again,  under  the  guise  of  defending 
ourselves  against  the  same  enemy,  China,  we 
are  launching  a  little  "thin  missile  system" 
which,  like  the  Vietnam  war.  will  balloon 
into  a  big  thing — and.  like  Vietnam.  5  years 
from  now  we  will  all  be  saying,  how  In  Heav- 
en's name  did  we  ever  get  trapped  Into  this? 
Well,  it  is  not  easy,  but  It  can  and  will  be 
done  If  we  work  at  It  hard  enough. 

I  think  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is.  this  Is 
not  an  anti-Chinese  system  at  all,  but  the 
first  step  In  construction  of  a  major  heavy 
ABM  system.  Of  course,  many  of  the  propo- 
nents— I  aznphaslae  this — of  the  thin  system 
do  not  Intend  that  result  any  more  than 
they  Intended  a  big  war  In  Vietnam,  but  that, 
nevertheless,  will  be  the  result. 

The  signpo6ts  along  the  route  we  are  trav- 
eling are  clear  and  we  can  read  them  down 
that  route  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see — they 
read:  We  escalate:  they  escalate;  we  escalate; 
and  so  forth,  until  we  reach  the  end  of  the 
line,  wherever  that  may  be  As  Mr.  McNamara 
put  It,  we  can  spend  $4  billion.  $40  billion, 
or  ■$400  Billion  on  an  ABM  system  and  at  the 
entf  be  rSIktively  at  the  same  point  of  balaaca 
on  the  sectxrlty  scale  that  we  are  now. 

In  commenting  on  the  futility  of  It  all. 
Dr.  Jerome  Wlesner.  science  adviser  to  the 
President,  said : 

"Defense  against  thermonuclear  attack  la 
impossible.'" 

Dr.  Ralph  Lapp  stated : 

"I  believe  that  for  every  wrinkle  you  In- 
troduce Into  defense  there  are  10  more 
wrinkles  that  can  be  introduced  in  the 
power  of  the  offense. " 

I  am  aware  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  the 
military  hierarchy  favor  the  heavy  ABM  Just 
as  they  favored  intervention  in  Vietnam,  and 
we  who  oppose  It  will  be  told  now,  as  we  were 
then,  that  we  are  wrong  and  the  military 
knows  what  is  best.  And  again,  5  years  from 
now,  if  we  are  still  around,  we  will  have  the 
doubtful  honor  of  pointing  to  our  sad  mis- 
take— and  we  will  be  told  then,  as  now,  to 
quit  talking  about  the  past — that  is  his- 
tory— let  us  taik  about  the  future.  And  so 
mankind  goes  down  his  merry  road  to 
disaster. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  doubt  that  this  au- 
thorization will  pass.  This  Is  an  election 
year  and  we  all  know  that  the  two  biggest 
words  In  the  EUigllsh  language  are  "national 
defense."  "national  defense."  If  you  just 
shout  them  loud  enough  you  are  in  the 
clear — you  win  and  your  opponent  loses.  It 
Is  just  plain  unpatriotic  to  question  any 
appropriation  for  national  defense.  Defense 
against  what':'  It  does  not  matter  what,  or 
where,  or  how,  or  whether  it  makes  any 
rational  sense  at  all — just  utter  the  magic 
words  and  you  are  in  the  clear. 

We  know  that  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex favors  this  appropriation;  we  know  that 
Congress  supports  it;  I  assume  that  the  pub- 
lic does,  too.  But  I  do  not  and  I  will  not 
vote  for  It.  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  vote 
for  a  program  that  will  launch  us  Into  a 
spiraling  missile  escalation  which  has  no  end 
and  no  purpose  either.  If  that  \b  bad  poll- 
tics,  at  least  it  is  good  sense  and  that  is 
something  worthwhile  nowadays.  For  my 
part.  I  would  rather  leave  here  with  my  con- 
science  than   stay   here   without   it. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say,  how  much  bet- 
ter it  would  be  if  we  just  poured  this  money 
Into  our  troubled  clues  for  progranas  to  right 
what  is  wrong  in  America.  Lest  we  do  that 
soon,  we  may  not  have  a  worthwhile  society 
left  here  in  America  for  the  ABM  to  defend. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "E.xperts  See  Thin'  ABM  Vul- 


nerable." published  In  the  Washington  Post 
of  Sundsy,  March  3,  1968;  an  article  entitled 
"Defense:  The  Missile  Nobody  Needs."  writ- 
ten by  William  E,  Jackson,  Jr.,  and  published 
In  the  New  Republic  of  October  28,  1967;  and 
an  article  entitled  "Antl-Balllstlc-Mlsslle 
Systems,"  written  by  Richard  L.  Garwln  and 
Hans  A.  Bethe,  and  published  In  the  Scien- 
tific American  of  March  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  a* 
follows: 

"(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  3,  1968) 

"ExptaiTs  See  'Thin'  ABM  Vulnerable 

"The  Chinese  will  l>e  able  to  build  missiles 
that  will  penetrate  the  so-called  "light"  ABM 
system  the  United  States  Intends  to  con- 
struct, according  to  statements  by  two  groups 
of  American  scientists. 

"An  article  in  the  March  Issue  of  Scientific 
American  by  Richard  L.  Garwln  and  Hans  A. 
Bethe.  both  long  associated  with  the  devel- 
opment of  American  nuclear  weapons,  argues 
that  the  proposed  system  "will  add  little.  If 
anything,  to  the  Influences  that  should  re- 
strain China  indefinitely  from  an  attack  on 
the  U.S." 

"Tlie  two  scientists  argtie  that  the  Chinese 
can  surmount  the  American  system,  'whose 
characteristics  and  capabilities  have  been 
well  publicized.'  Their  article  discusses  this 
possibility  m  considerable  technical  detail. 

"Bethe  is  a  Nobel  Prize  winning  physicist. 
Garwln.  a  Columbia  University  physicist,  was 
recently  reported  to  have  gone  to  South  Viet- 
nam, a  report  setting  oa  rumors  that  nuclear 
weapons  were  t)elng  deployed  there.  But 
Pentagon  officials  later  said  he  went  Instead 
to  Thailand. 

"The  Federation  of  American  Scientists,  in 
a  statement,  called  the  ABM  system  'irre- 
sponsible on  fiscal  grounds'  and  'pointless 
on  military  grounds.'  The  Federation  state- 
ment said  that  'the  basic  technical  fact  Is 
that  this  system  can  be  easily  neutralized 
by  the  Chinese  by  using  relatively  simple  and 
cheap  penetration  aids  or  by  developing 
different  means  of   weapons  delivery." 

"Both  the  Garwln-Bethe  article  and  the 
PAS  statement  express  fear  that  the  light' 
ABM  system,  approved  last  September  by  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara.  will  not 
stop  there.  Both  believe  there  will  be  great 
pressure  to  expand  the  system  into  one  de- 
signed to  protect  against  Soviet  ICBMs  at 
a  cost  of  $40  billion  or  more. 

"The  PAS  statement  Is  also  critical  of  in- 
coming Defense  Secretary  Clark  M.  Clifford's 
statement  tiiat  he  will  seek  'clear-cut  nu- 
clear superiority"  over  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
statement  said  that  "at  today's  level  of  weap- 
onry there  can  be  no  such  thing.'  " 

(From   Bhe   Concbessional  Record,  Apr.    19, 

1968) 
Statement   by   Senator   Gatlord   Nelson 

Mr.  President,  my  remarks  are  addressed 
to  the  bill  itself,  which  I  am  going  to  vote 
against. 

There  are.  It  seems  to  me,  any  number  of 
routes  a  country  may  follow  down  the  road 
to  disaster.  We  seem  to  be  traveling  several 
roads  at  the  same  time;  namely,  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  the  destruction  of  our  environ- 
ment, .ind  the  disintegration  of  our  great 
cities. 

One  would  think  that  these  manmade  dls- 
.isters  would  be  sufficient  for  any  country 
to  contend  with  at  one  time.  But,  apparently, 
not. 

We  art  now  about  to  trigger  a  missile  race 
with  Russia,  an  offensive  and  defensive  mis- 
sile escalation  that  literally  will  have  no 
end. 

The  s«-called  thin  miss.le  system  Is  not 
aimed  at  China  at  all.  That  is  ridiculous. 
It  is  simply  an  opening  wedge  for  the  In- 
stallation of  a  heavy  system  aimed  at  Rus- 
sia   which    will    cost    us   $30   to   $40    billion. 


when  the  system  will  be  obsolete  anyway. 
We  will  have  succeeded  only  In  exacerbat- 
ing the  balance  of  terror. 

Mr  President,  I  will  not  vote  for  this  bill 
because  It  Involves  this  authorization  for 
the  Sentinel  thin  missile  system. 

I  predict  that  every  single  Member  of 
this  body  who  votes  for  this  bill  which 
will  start  this  escalation  by  construction  of 
the  thin  missile  system,  will  regret  his  vote 
and  the  honest  ones  will  publicly  apologize 
for  it  in  less  than  half  a  dozen  years, 

I  Prom  the  Congressional  Record,  Aug.  6, 
1969] 

Senator   Nelson    Speaks   Otrr    on    ABM 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  more  than  4 
years  ago.  In  the  spring  of  1965,  I  was  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  arguing  and 
voting  against  appropriations  to  launch  a 
land  war  in  Vietnam  The  same  pundits  of 
the  press,  the  same  generals  In  the  Penta- 
gon, and  the  same  Members  of  Congress, 
were  then  making  the  same  arguments  for 
intervention  in  the  war  In  V'letnam  that 
they  are  now  making  for  deployment  of  the 
ABM.  There  Is  hardly  a  single  proponent  for 
intervention  In  the  war  in  Vietnam  In  all 
America  who  now  does  not  wish  we  could 
turn  the  clock  back  to  avoid  that  tragic  mis- 
take. Five  years  from  now.  in  my  judgment. 
they  will  t)e  confessing  their  mistake  on  the 
ABM  as  they  are  now  confessing,  privately 
and   publicly,   their   mistake   on   Vietnam, 

On  April  18,  1968,  I  introduced  the  first 
amendment  to  delete  appropriations  for  the 
antl-ballistic-mlssUe  system.  That  amend- 
ment received  only  17  votes.  Since  that  time 
there  has  been  increasing  widespread  debate 
over  the  wisdom  of  deploying  this  weapons 
system  and  increasing  opposition  to  it  until, 
it  appears  now,  the  Senate  is  al>oui  equally 
divided.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
membership  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, which  conducted  extensive  hearings 
on  this  issue  is  divided  10  to  4  against  de- 
ployment and  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
is  divided  10  to  8  in  favor  of  deployment. 
Thus,  a  majority  of  18  to  14  on  these  two 
committees   is   opposed   to  deployment. 

In  any  event,  as  I  see  it,  the  most  disturb- 
ing thing  about  the  Safeguard  proposal  to 
deploy  antlballiatic  missiles  is  its  disastrous- 
ly bad  timing.  At  this  very  point  the  United 
States  and  Russia  are  In  a  position  to  begin 
negotiations  which  could  put  an  end  to  the 
arms  race.  This  is  the  heart  of  the  issue  be- 
fore us.  We  can  either  take  the  initiative 
now  to  push  for  arms  control  agreements  or 
we  caja  add  fuel  to  the  escalating  weapons 
race  by  deploying  an  anti-taalilstic-missUe 
system.  Whatever  merits  the  proponents 
ciaim  for  an  ABM,  Russia  knows  that  we 
liave  sufiSclent  nuclear  warheads  in  hardened 
missile  sites  on  the  ground,  in  bombers,  and 
In  Inaccessible  submarines  to  retaliate  with 
devastating  force  upon  any  country  that  at- 
tacks us,  Russia  occupies  the  same  relative 
posture  of  strength  toward  us. 

If  under  these  circumstances  It  Is  not  pos- 
sible for  the  great  powers  to  move  for  nego- 
tiations to  deescalate  the  arms  race,  we  may 
as  well  coiicede  It  never  can  be  done.  If  that 
is  the  gloomy  prospect  we  can  resign  our- 
selves to  an  endless  weapons  race  that  dra- 
matically Increases  Insecurity  in  the  world, 
dissipates  critical  resources  and  contributes 
to  the  growing  disilUislonment  with  politi- 
cal systems  here  and  elsewhere  which  are 
so  remarkably  efficient  at  making  war  and  so 
utterly  incapable  of  creating  a  peace. 

What  we  should  do  now  is  postpone  on- 
site  deployment  of  the  ABM  while  we  con- 
tinue research  and  development.  If  at  some 
later  date  compelling  reasons  arise  for  de- 
ployment that  issue  can  be  decided  then. 
At  the  time  we  announce  the  postponement, 
we  should  Initiate  talks  for  deescalatlon.  All 
elements  are  now  present  for  mutually  bene- 
ficial negotiations. 

This  is  the  first  time  such  an  opportunity 
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has  appeared  in  20  years  If  we  pass  it  up  we 
may  have  to  wait  another  20  years.  The  world 
cannot  afford  that. 

If  we  deploy  a  new  weapons  system  Russia 
responds  with  another  and  we  react  with 
something  else  After  the  Safeguard  system, 
each  side  expands  from  a  thin  system  to  a 
thick,  one.  and  then  to  the  miUtiple  war- 
head— MIRV— and  then  to  construction  of 
launching  sites  on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
and  so  on  without  end. 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara said  It  well : 

•It  is  preclselv  this  process  of  action  ana 
reaction  upon  which  the  arms  race  feeds,  at 
great  cost  to  both  sides  and  benefit  to 
neither." 

In  the  growing  debate  over  the  mllltar> 
budget  m  general  and  the  ABM  in  partic- 
ular we  are  really  witnessing  the  opening  of 
a  much  broader  debate  over  a  much  larger 
question— what  are  and  what  should  be  our 
national  priorities?  How  long  can  we  con- 
tinue to  Ignore  critical  social,  political,  and 
economic  problems  on  the  homefront  and 
still  maintain  the  unity  of  our  people?  We 
can  spend  all  our  resources  for  defense,  and 
have  nothing  left  to  defend.  We  can  populate 
our  country  with  shiny  new  missiles  and 
other  glamorous  armaments  and  ignore  the 
continuing  decay  of  our  cities,  the  over- 
whelming pollution  of  our  rivers  and  lakes 
and  air  the  children  who  go  hungry  and 
sick  in  this  affluent  society,  the  educational 
institutions  that  limp  along  for  lack  of  funds. 
The  PREsroiNG  Officer.  The  Senators 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  one 
more  minute. 

Mr.   Ft'LBRiGHT.   I  yield   the  Senator   from 
Wisconsin  2  additional  minutes. 

The    PREsmiNG    Officer.    The    Senator    is 
recognized  for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr     NELSON.    It    is    not    remarkable    that 
almost  any  weapons  svstem  the  mind  of  man 
can  conceive  we  will  fund  to  the   patriotic 
chant   of    "national    defense"   when    in    fact 
each  step  up  the  escalation  ladder  brings  us 
closer  to  a  certain  end  spelled     international 
disaster""  Is  it  not  ironic  that  we  spend  $350 
million  a  vear  on  chemical  agents  and  dis- 
ease organisms  that  would   wipe  out  whole 
populations  of  people  but  we  have  to  close 
Job  Corps  camps  and  send  unfortunate  boys 
and  girls  back  to  the  streets  because  we  need 
to  save  $57  million  In  the  current  budget? 
Does   not   it   give   one   cause    to   ponder   the 
character  of  a  society  that  can  enthusiasti- 
cally spend  $25  billion  for  the  moon  landing 
and"  fund  onlv  $214  mlUion  in  a  lamentably 
insignificant  effort  to  stay  the  pollution  of 
otu"   rivers,   lakes   and   streams?   Remarkable 
though   the   achievement,   to  what   avail   do 
we  discover  the  physical  composition  of  all 
the  barren  planets  in  our  solar  system  while 
mans  depredations  destroy  those  character- 
istics  that   distinguish   this   plant   from   all 
the  rest? 

A  year  ago.  the  U.S.  Senate  was  debating 
another  version  of  the  ABM— the  Sentinel 
program.  I  opposed  that  system,  and  said 
that  if  it  was  bad  politics  to  do  so,  at  least 
it  was  good  sense,  and  that  is  something 
worthwhile  nowadays. 

Right  now  we  have  a  "sufnclency'"  of  arms 
capability  that  is  almost  beyond  compre- 
hension. Future  plans  for  our  Polaris  sub- 
marines will  give  them  6,000  underwater  war- 
heads poised  for  action  Add  to  this  right 
now  1,000  land-based  Minuteman  missiles, 
7.000  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe, 
plus  another  1.000  for  our  bombers.  Enough 
to  snuff  out  any  country  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.  How  much  is  enough?  Between 
the  United  States  and  Russia  there  are  stock- 
piled enough  nuclear  weapons  to  equal  15 
tons  of  "TNT  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  on  earth. 

Over  the  weeks  all  the  arguments  pro  and 
con  have  been  made.  There  Is  really  nothing 


to  add    I  would  emphasize  once  more,  how 
ever    that   all   experts  agree  that   any   antl- 
ballistlc-mlsslle  system  can  be  quite  simply 
neutralized  by  saturation    It  Is  only  neces- 
sarv  to  make  a  photographic  count  of  the 
ABM  silos  and  produce  enough  offensive  mis- 
siles to  absorb  the  system    This  point  is  not 
in   dispute.   Is  anyone  In  doubt  that  either 
side  would  do  exactly  that  in  the  event  the 
other  deploved   an   ABM?  We  m  fart  have 
already  responded  to  the  limited  deployment 
of    72    antiballistlc    missiles   around    Moscow 
In  precisely  this  fashion    They  may  protect 
Moscow  for  a  limited  Ume  against  attack  by 
China,  but  they  offer  no  defense  against  our 
system.  Thev  know  that  and  so  do  we 
"  Every  Member  of  the  Senate  has  viewed  the 
Defense   Department   chart   that   shows   how 
many  offensive  missiles  It  will  require  to  neu- 
tralize both  phase  I  and  phase  II  of  our  pro- 
posed ABM  system   The  Russians  know  what 
that  number  Is  as  well  as  we  do  since  it  Is  a 
relatively    simple    muthematlcal    calculation. 
Thus.  1  wonder  why  the  Defense  Department 
has  not  made  the  chart  public  as  suggested 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri, 
Senator  Symington.  It  would  seem  obvious 
that  the  American  public  is  entitled  to  know 
as   much  about   that  chart   as   the  Russians 
do 

Of  course,  one  response  the  proponents 
make  to  the  saturation  argument  Is  that  we 
can  expand  our  ABM  If  they  try  to  neutralize 
our  svstem,  as  they  will  certainly  do,  and 
therein  lies  the  catalytic  agent  lor  a  dramatic 
escalation  of  the  arms  race. 

Former  Defense  Secretary  McNamara 
graphically  described  the  folly  of  spending 
when  he  said : 

■•$4  blUion,  $40  billion,  or  $400  billion— and 
at  the  end  of  all  the  spending,  and  at  the  end 
of  all  deployment,  and  at  the  end  of  all  the 
effort,  to  be  relatively  at  the  same  point  of 
balance  on  the  security  scale  that  we  are 
now."" 

Certainly  we  cannot  expect  to  throw  a  new 
weapons  svstem  into  the  arms  race  and  then 
Join  the  Russians  in  meaningful  arms  con- 
trol negotiations. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  able  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi for  the  splendid  manner  in  which 
he  handled  the  bill.  I  have  never  seen  a 
bill  challenged  to  a  sreater  extent  than 
was  this  particular  bill  since  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate.  I  feel  that  the  bill  we  are 
voting  upon  is  a  good  bill.  There  were 
.some  compromises  accepted  that  I  would 
not  have  preferred  but  I  think  these  mat- 
ters can  be  ironed  out  in  conference.  On 
the  whole.  I  think  we  have  an  excellent 

bUl.  .    ^ 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
shown  great  patience  and  he  has  been 
very  coui"teous  to  eveiyone  in  connec- 
tion with  the  biU.  In  my  opinion  he 
rendered  a  great  sen-ice  to  our  Nation 
in  handling  the  bill  as  he  did. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  on  the  Repub- 
lican side,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith  • .  I  have  worked  closely  with  her 
during  consideration  of  the  bill.  She  is 
well  qualified  on  military  matters,  she 
is  ven"  knowledgeable,  and  it  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  her. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work  -R'ith 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  in  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
I  am  sure  that  all  of  those  who  intro- 


duced amendments  thought  that  the 
amendments  had  merit  Those  matters 
have  now  been  disposed  of  and  I  hope 
that  we  can  all  join  hands  in  supporting 
the  bill  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  just  witnessed 
a  lengthy  debate,  covering  over  6  weeks, 
on  the  1970  fiscal  year  military  author- 
ization bill.  A  number  of  amendments 
were  proposed  which  would  have  deleted 
or  reduced  the  authorization  for  major 
weapons  or  weapons  systems,  or  would 
have  curtailed  research  and  development 
in  some  key  areas.  All  of  these  systems 
which  reached  the  floor  in  the  form  of 
this  bill  were  considered  vital  and  es- 
sential to  the  future  security  of  this  Na- 
tion by  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  by  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

In  the  final  moments  of  consideration 
on  this  legislation  I  am  frank  to  say  I 
am  concerned  and  disturbed  by  this 
situation  and  by  the  approach  to  our  de- 
fense budget  and  military  posture  which 
produces  it. 

It  is  not  difHcult  to  understand  that 
much  of  this  opposition  stems  from  frus- 
tration with  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
with  impatience  over  meeting  current 
economic  needs.  However,  in  this  period 
of  frustration,  we  must  guaid  against 
overreaction  by  cutting  the  defense 
budget  excessively  and  in  the  wrong 
places.  We  must  not  make  reductions  or 
deletions  which  will  weaken  our  future 
defense  forces  to  the  point  they  cannot 
support  adequately  our  national  policy 
objectives. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  modern 
weapon  svstems  are  not  cheap,  but  we 
have  also  learned  by  bitter  experience 
that  adequate  preparedness,  even  at  to- 
day's prices,  is  a  bargain  if  it  accom- 
plishes the  purpose  of  deterring  aggres- 
sion and  preventing  war.  I  hope  our 
memories  are  not  so  short  that  we  ignore 
the  lessons  of  histoiT.  They  have  taught 
us  that  the  price  of  freedom  is  both  high 
and  recurring. 

The  tmprecedented  delay  in  passing 
this  bill  and  the  vigorous  attacks  on  the 
important  programs  which  it  would  au- 
thorize suggests  to  me  that  the  time  has 
come  to  discuss  the  relationship  between 
adequate  military  preparedness  and 
peace  in  our  world.  What  I  really  have 
in  mind.  I  suppose,  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  we  maintain  a 
credible  deterrent.  Former  Chief  of  StafT 
of  the  Ai-my,  Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson, 
defined  deterrence  m  these  tei-ms: 

Deterrent  is  a  state  of  mind  and  it  is  con- 
ditioned bv  perceptions  as  well  as  the  actual- 
ities of  force  eflectiveness  and  judgment  as 
to  the  willingness  to  employ  those  forces. 
Deterrence  is  not  so  much  what  we  believe 
as  what  the  other  person  believes. 

I  lay  particular  stress  on  General 
Johnson  s  reference  to  the  necessity  for 
"actualities  of  force  effectiveness.' 

In  discussing  deterrence  and  the  rela- 
tionship between  adequate  mihtary  pre- 
paredness and  peace.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  recognize  two  things  veiy 
c  1  p  ft  rl  v^ 

First  we  must  face  the  fact  that  we  are 
dealing  primarily  v.nxh  weapons  designed 
for  the  future  and  our  actions  on  this  bin 
will  not  drastically  affect  cur  military 
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posture  next  year  or  the  year  after.  How- 
ever, the  declBions  we  make  on  this  bill 
will  have  vital  implications  on  our  de- 
fense posture  and  the  effectiveness  of  our 
deterrence  in  1975,  1980,  and  beyond.  It 
takes  years  to  develop,  produce,  and  de- 
ploy highly  suphisticated  complex  and 
costly  weapon  systems.  Therefore,  it  is 
essential  today  that  we  correctly  inter- 
pret the  future  threat  and  make  at  this 
time  decisions  necessary  to  counter  it. 
Delays,  stretchouts,  and  deferrals  will 
dramatically  increase  the  risk  that  we 
will  not  be  adequately  prepared  in  time 
of  need. 

Second,  let  us  recognize  the  significant 
change  in  our  defense  policy  and  the 
rather  dramatic  shift  in  the  balance  of 
power  over  the  past  10  or  15  years.  In  the 
1950s  our  policy  was  based  on  main- 
taining clear  and  manifest  military  su- 
periority, particularly  In  the  strategic 
field.  In  the  1960's,  however,  this  policy 
changed  quietly  but  significantly.  One  of 
the  reasons  were  erroneous  assumptions 
as  to  the  future  threat.  In  1965.  former 
Secretary  of  E>efense  McNamara  said: 

The  Soviet  leaders  h.ive  decided  that  they 
have  loot  the  quantitative  race,  and  they 
are  no* -seeking  to  eng.^ge  us  In  that  conflict. 

He  also  said: 

There  Is  no  indication  that  they  (the  So- 
viets) are  catching  up  or  planning  to  catch 
up.  There  is  no  indication  that  they  are  in 
a  race  at  this  time. 

These  now  clearly  erroneous  assump- 
tions impacted  drastically  on  our  defense 
planning. 

These  critical  and  erronejus  assump- 
tions fostered  new  defense  thinking  In 
the  early  1960s  to  the  effect  that  if  we 
held  down  or  reduced  military  expendi- 
tures, particularly  for  strategic  forces  . .  . 
the  Soviets  would  follow  our  lead.  Con- 
sequently, we  deemphasized  the  develop- 
ment and  production  of  new  weapran  sys- 
tems, at  least  partly  in  hope  of  recipro- 
cal and  comparable  Soviet  action.  These 
hopes  were  vain;   the  results  were  pre- 
cisely  the  opposite.   The  Soviets  accel- 
erated significantly  the  buildup  of  their 
strategic  weapons  delivery  capability  to 
the  extent  that  their  ICBM  forces  are 
now  at  least  equal  in  number  and  collec- 
tively much  greater  in  total  megaton- 
nage.  They  have  also  greatly  increased 
their  submarine-launched  ballistic  mis- 
sUes.  They  have  had  an  intensive  naval 
ship  construction  program  and  are  well 
on  the  way  to  becoming  a  first-class  naval 
power.  They  have  produced  several  high- 
performance  interceptor  and  fighter  air- 
craft. On  the  ground  they  continue  to 
maintain  large  and  formidable  armies 
facing    the   NATO   countries   and   have 
modernized  and  improved  the  weaponry 
which  these  ground  forces  possess.  Intel- 
ligence estimates  are  that  they  will  con- 
tinue  to   modernize   and   expand   their 
forces. 

In  short,  it  conclusively  appears  that 
the  Soviets  have  regarded  the  U  S  uni- 
lateral initiative  in  holding  down  ex- 
penditures for  strategic  forces  as  pre- 
sentmg  them  with  a  unique  and  historic 
opportunity  to  achieve  strategic  supe- 
riority. Can  we  now  close  our  eves  to  the 
possible  consequences? 

Even  in  the  face  of  its  strategic  infe- 


riority to  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union's  ambitious  ix)licy  of  expanding 
Communism  was  well  illustrated  by  the 
Berlin  and  Cuban  crises,  by  its  strong 
support  of  the  militant  Arabs  in  the  Near 
Eastern  crisis  of  1967,  and  by  last  year's 
military  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia. 
In  view  of  its  often  declared  long-range 
ambition  to  shape  the  world  according  to 
its  own  dogma,  it  would  be  the  height  of 
folly  for  us  to  assume  that  the  Soviets 
win  not  follow  an  even  more  aggressive 
policy  and  undertake'  even  more  exten- 
sive and  dangerous  adventures  If  they 
attain  demonstrable  and  clear  military 
superiority  over  us. 

This  brings  me  again  to  the  price  of 
military  preparedness  Lnd  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are 
to  preserve  the  peace.  Peace  simply  can- 
not be  bought  by  the  United  States  by 
giving  up  all  of  our  alliances  and  com- 
mitments, by  unilateral  arms  limitations, 
by  giving  up  superiority  as  the  goal  for 
our  strategic  forces,  or  by  permanently 
yielding  the  strategic  and  technical  initi- 
ative to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  political 
fact  of  life  has  been  made  very  clear  to 
the  possible  detriment  of  US.  security  by 
the  recent  abrupt  increases  in  Soviet 
rates  of  strategic  .  ffensive  force  deploy- 
ments and  expenditures  for  production 
and  military  research  and  development. 
If  we  continue  such  a  policy  for  an  ex- 
tended period,  the  "balance  of  terror" 
may  swing  drastically  to  the  side  of  the 
Soviets  and  we  and  our  allies  may  be- 
come an  easy  prey  for  aggression. 

I  stress  that  the  assumptions  we  make 
as  to  Soviet  intent  and  capabilities  are 
of  paramount  Importance  in  shaping  the 
future  of  oiir  Military  Establishment. 
We  must  not  indulge  in  fuzzy  thinking 
on  this  point.  The  political  aims  and 
military  objectives  that  inspire  Soviet 
decision  are  Important  factors  in  analyz- 
ing the  character  of  the  arms  race.  While 
we  know  that  Soviet  strategic  doctrine 
has  as  its  goal  strategic  superiority  over 
the  United  States,  we  cannot  look  into 
the  Soviet  mind  and  determine  their 
intentions.  Therefore,  the  element  of  the 
Soviet  strategic  situation  that  should 
causa  us  the  most  concern  is  their  capa- 
bility In  the  strategic  field  rather  than 
our  assessment  of  what  their  intent  may 
be— an  assessment  which  has  proved 
wrong  so  often  In  the  past. 

Let  us  never  forget  that,  in  the  view 
of  the  Communists,  political  considera- 
tions—particularly international  polit- 
ical considerations — are  closely  blended 
with  the  military  aspects  of  every  prob- 
lem and  often  assume  dominance  over 
them.  All  available  evidence  suggests 
that  the  present  Soviet  leaders  recognize 
clearly  they  may  have  to  fight  a  nuclear 
war  with  the  United  States  and  that,  if 
they  do,  Uiey  plan  to  have  forces  in  be- 
ing wlaich  will  achieve  their  military  ob- 
jectives and  support  their  postwar  polit- 
ical aims.  Their  policies,  programs,  train- 
ing, and  doctrine  are  based  on  the 
thought  that  a  nuclear  war  may  be  un- 
avoidable and,  indeed,  at  some  point  in 
time,  may  be  advantageous  to  them. 
Therefore,  I  totally  reject  the  suggestion 
that  the  danger  is  that  we  may  have 
more,  rather  than  less,  military  might 
than  we  need. 


These  are  the  facts  which  we  must 
keep  in  mind  in  deciding  to  build  or 
not  to  build  a  particular  weapon  and 
sometimes  this  decision  must  be  based 
on  need  and  not  on  cost.  The  high  cost 
of  weapons  is  one  of  the  sacrifices  we 
must  pay  in  order  to  remain  free.  We  all 
wish  the  world  were  different  and  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  expend  valuable 
resources  for  defense.  However,  we  must 
live  in  the  world  as  it  is,  not  as  we  want 
it  to  be. 

Freedom  comes  at  a  price.  The  price 
we  pay  to  preserve  peace  Is  military  pre- 
paredness. If  we  fail  to  pay  for  adequate 
defense  now  and  our  weakness  invites  at- 
tack, we  will  pay  many  times  as  much 
in  dollars  and  infinitely  more  in  lives. 
We  should  also  remember  that.  If  through 
mllltaiT  weakness,  we  lose  our  freedom, 
we  also  lose  our  ability  to  improve  the 
lot  of  our  poor  and  relieve  the  plight  of 
our  cities. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  preaching 
peace  is  easy:  achieving  It  Is  most  dif- 
ficult. Peace  has  been  the  goal  of  man- 
kind for  thousands  of  years  and  the 
noblest  and  most  intelligent  of  our 
statesmen  have  striven  earnestly  for  it. 
All  have  been  unsuccessful.  Under  the 
circumstances,  the  executive  department 
and  the  military  should  not. — indeed, 
must  not — hesitate  to  ask  for  the  weap- 
ons needed  to  insure  our  survival.  For  our 
part,  we  mu.<;t  not  shirk  our  duty  to  pro- 
vide them  solely  on  considerations  of  cost. 

Let  me  say  that  the  tentative  agree- 
ment to  enter  into  discussions  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  looking  toward  a  treaty,  limiting 
and  controlling  strategic  weapons,  has 
my  wish  for  success.  However,  the  gains 
which  the  Soviets  have  made  in  strategic 
weaponry  and  the  fact  that  they  have  ap- 
proached or  achieved  parity  with  us  in 
this  field  gives  the  talks  added  impwr- 
tance.  It  Is  imperative  that  we  bargain 
from  a  position  of  strength,  and  we  mtist 
not  be  beguiled  into  suspending  action 
necessary  to  assure  that  we  remain 
strong  on  the  perhaps  illusory  hope  that 
a  satisfactory  agreement  will  be  reached. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  say  again  that 
deterrence  must  be  credible,  both  to  our 
allies  and  to  our  potential  enemies.  In 
addition,  it  must  be  sufficiently  clear  and 
unambiguous  to  provide  the  basis  for 
hard  decisions  by  the  President.  If  he  Is 
not  very  sure  of  the  effectiveness  of  our 
deterrence,  then  in  some  future  crisis  he 
might  make  concessions  which  he  should 
not  and  need  not  make.  We  can  prevent 
this  by  providing  him  a  strong  Military 
Establishment  and  the  vital  and  essential 
weapons  and  weapons  systems  which  he, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  our  top  civilian 
and  military  experts  in  the  field,  has 
requested. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

THE     KEED     FOR    THE     LFT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  since 
ths  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  is  present.  I  would  like 
to  comment  upon  the  deletion  from  the 
Defense  authorization  bill  of  the  $1  mil- 
lion line  item  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force  pro- 
posed light  intrathcater  transport  pro- 
gram—LIT.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  other  body  favored  the  funding  for 
the  LIT, 
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For  the  past  6  years  the  Air  Force 
has  been  doing  its  homework  to  prepare 
the  concept  formulation  package  for  the 
LIT  In  order  to  replace  the  obsolete  air- 
craft in  the  tacUcal  airlift  fleet.  The  Air 
Force  concluded  that  the  V  STOL  tur- 
bopr(HJ  tilt  wing  with  four  engines  is  the 
best  choice  for  the  LIT,  considering  cost 
effectiveness  and  technical  status.  The 
earliest  the  LIT  aircraft  could  be  intro- 
duced into  active  Inventory  Is  the  late 
1970s. 

For  the  US  milltarj-  the  V  STOL  LIT 
would  provide  a  more  cost  effective  In- 
terface between  the  Air  Force's  C-5A's 
and  C-141's  and  the  Army's  helicopters 
than  continuing  the  present  aircraft  sys- 
tems or  buying  other  types  of  new  air- 
craft. The  use  of  a  V/STOL  LIT  would 
reduce  the  requirement  for  construction 
of  expensive  runways  In  foreign  coun- 
tries and  provide  a  bigger  payload  ca- 
pacity. 

The  gross  weight  is  less  than  100,000 
pounds  and  the  cabin  volume  is  similar 
to  the  C-130  Hercules.  Rate  of  climb  is 
up  to  10,000  feet  per  minute  and  the 
speed  is  450  miles  per  hour. 

The  LIT  can  transport  5  to  17  tons  in 
a  vertical  landing  over  a  radius  of  250 
miles  depending  upon  the  temperature. 
A  ground  roil  of  500  feet  will  permit  an 
increase  of  8  tons  over  the  vertical  pay- 
load.  The  low  forward  sr>eed  of  30  to  50 
knots  which  the  aircraft  needs  to  be- 
come airborne  or  land  in  the  STOL  mode 
will  permit  it  to  operate  safely  from  truly 
random  unprepared  sites  or  combat  dam- 
aged runways. 

The  proposed  LIT  would  provide  a  sub- 
stantial increase  In  our  long-range  rescue 
capability.  Compared  to  helicopters,  the 
LIT  could  fly  several  times  farther,  sev- 
eral times  faster,  and  pickup  payloads 
several  times  more  than  current  helicop- 
ters. Under  sea  level  standard  tempera- 
ture conditions  the  tilt  wing  LIT  would 
be  able  to  fly  1,000  miles  radius  to  a  res- 
cue site  at  a  speed  of  450  miles  per  hour, 
search  for  30  minutes,  hover  for  30  min- 
utes while  picking  up  a  payload  of  7 ''2 
tons  and  return  at  450  miles  per  hour. 
Medical  treatment  of  evacuees  could 
begin  immediately  on  the  return  trip 
since  the  LIT's  large  cabin  can  accommo- 
date paramedic  rescue  teams  and  their 
equipment.  The  ability  of  a  tilt  wing  to 
perform  rescues  over  water,  desert,  and 
forested  area  was  demonstrated  by  the 
XC-142. 

A  commercial  version  of  the  V/STOL 
LIT  is  urgently  needed  to  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  remote  areas  such  as  those 
in  mj'  State  of  Alaska.  In  many  cases  the 
time,  cost,  and  damage  to  our  terrain  re- 
quired  to   construct   runways   could   be 
avoided  or  reduced  if  we  had  a  V  STOL. 
For  example,  imder  conditions  that  would 
be  encotmtered  in  developing  the  oil  fields 
on  our  north  slope  of  Alaska,  the  LIT 
could  deliver  17  tons  of  heavy  construc- 
tion equipment  in  a  vertical  landing  at  a 
distance  of  140  miles  to  a  remote  site. 
The  outstanding  STOL  capability  of  the 
LIT  would  permit  this  radius  to  be  in- 
creased to  500  miles  if  only  a  1.000-foot 
strip  were  available.  This  aircraft  would 
give  tis  an  entire  new  capability  to  pro- 
vide support  in  civil  disasters  such  as 
earthquakes,  hurricanes,  and  floods.  In 
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addition,  the  low  noise  and  high  safety 
margins  of  a  V/STOL  LIT  make  it  a  po- 
tential solution  to  the  Nation's  short-haul 
air  transportation  problems,  such  as  the 
northeast  corridor. 

The  tilt-wing  technology  required  for 
LIT  was  demonstrated  in  hundreds  of 
flight  test  hours  by  the  USAFs  XC-142, 
which  was  %lrtually  a  one-half  scale  LIT. 
In  addition,  two  other  tilt-wing  aircraft 
have  flown  successfully — Canadair  CL- 
84  and  the  Boeing  Vertol  VZ-2 — and  ex- 
tensive wind  tunnel  test  have  been  con- 
ducted by  both  industrj-  and  NASA. 

The  triservice  XC-142  evaluation  re- 
sults were  as  follows: 

Hover  and  conversion  to  forward  flight 
was  easily  accomplished  and  required  no 
unusual  pilot  skills. 

The  tilt-wing  concept,  which  was 
judged  suitable  for  operational  use,  pro- 
vided a  significantly  increased  capability 
through  the  use  of  super  STOL  with  35 
to  40  knot  takeoff  speed. 

The  Air  Force  planning  for  the  LIT 
includes  a  modified  procurement  ap- 
proach that  incorporates  the  lessons 
learned"  from  recent  programs  and 
meets  recent  criticism  directed  toward 
our  defense  procurement  program.  Sig- 
nificantly greater  research  and  develop- 
ment of  critical  components  and  accom- 
plishment of  technical  milestones  are  re- 
quired before  funding  is  continued 

In  the  case  of  LIT,  full  scale  propeller 
demonstration  and  wind  tunnel  tests 
were  initiated  by  the  Air  Force  with  fis- 
cal year  1969  funds.  Fiscal  year  1970 
funds  are  required  to  continue  this  ef- 
fort and  to  initiate  additional  competi- 
tive development  of  critical  subsystem 
liardware.  This  approach  gets  at  the 
heart  of  the  problem  which  has  caused 
many  of  our  programs  difficulty :  that  is, 
the  perfection  of  those  critical  and 
unique  subsystems  prior  to  the  develop- 
ment and  production  of  the  total  system 
in  oixier  to  minimize  program  risk.  This 
approach  minimizes  the  technical, 
schedule  and  cost  risk  necessary  to  de- 
velop a  cost-effective  iranspwrt  system 
from  a  proven  concept. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  poten- 
tial benefits  of  the  LIT  which  I  have 
briefly  described,  and  contingent  up>on 
inclusion  of  the  LIT  line  item  in  the 
House  bill  will  the  committee  keep  an 
open  mind  on  the  question  of  restoring 
the  LIT  in  joint  conference? 

I  do  wish  to  ask  the  chainnan  of  the 
committee  a  question.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  bill  that  we  are  about  to  vote 
on  has  deleted  the  first  $1  miiUon  for  the 
light  intrathcater  transport  program,  I 
would  like  to  know  if  the  chairman 
would  keep  an  open  mind  on  this  ques- 
tion going  into  conference.  I  understand 
the  House  is  vei-y  much  in  favor  of  this 
program.  The  program  could  bring  a 
great  many  benefits  to  my  State  and  we 
are  verj-  much  interested  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  assure 
the  Senator  that  even  though  we  took 
that  matter  out  of  the  bill  it  had  merit. 
If  it  is  in  the  House  bill  in  conference  it 
will  be  considered  by  us. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 


the  Senator  from  Kansas  who  has  an 
inquirv  about  the  bill. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

My  inqulrj  is  perhaps  to  make  a  rec- 
ord and  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  January 
and  April  of  1969  made  a  request  for 
the  tactical  fighter  aircraft  A-37B  in  the 
amount  of  96  units.  In  the  judgment  and 
wisdom  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  this  figure  was  cut  to  36. 

The  first  aircraft  authorized  in  this 
bill  would  have  come  into  the  inventory 
in  December  of  1970  I  think  also  that 
the  determination  by  the  committee  that 
perhaps  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  might 
be  very  much  reduced  by  that  time  had 
a  bearing  on  the  matter. 

This  Is  an  inexpensive,  small  aircraft, 
used  especially  by  the  604th  Tactical 
Fighter  Squadron  in  Vietnam  today.  It 
is  the  only  aircraft  specifically  designed 
for  close  support  and  coimterinsurgency 
work.  I  think  the  record  shows  that  in 
combat  it  sustained  only  one-fifth  in  the 
way  of  ground  fire  and  hits.  It  has  great 
maneuverability,  has  a  Ught  turn  radius 
and  can  deliver  its  armaments  and  move 
out  In  a  very  rapid  manner.  It  has  proved 
its  value  in  Vietnam. 

I  prepared  no  amendment.  I  under- 
.'^tand  the  House  looks  with  considerable 
favor  on  this  particular  prociu-ement.  I 
would  hop>e  the  conferees  at  the  proper 
time  would  review  again  the  role,  capac- 
ity, and  capability  of  this  particular  air- 
craft. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  will  certainly  do 
that.  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
the  airplane.  The  first  delivery  was  to 
be  the  latter  part  of  1970  for  use  only 
in  Vietnam.  We  took  it  out  under  those 
conditions  but  we  certainly  will  weigh 
the  matter. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  comments. 
Mr.  PE.^RSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  1 


SAM-D   MISSILE  I 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  where 
we  can  make  savings  in  the  Federal 
budget,  we  should.  I  believe  that  this  goes 
for  the  Defense  budgets  as  well  as  all 
others.  But  whenever  we  cut  administra- 
tion requests,  whether  in  Defense  or  any 
other  matters,  I  think  we  .'^hould  take 
the  utmost  care  to  subject  the  items  to 
the  closest  scrutiny. 

We  should  commend  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  for 
their  long  and  careful  scrutiny  of  this 
Defense  procurement  bill,  now  before  us. 
After  extensive  hearings  and  executive 
sessions,  the  committee  brought  to  the 
floor  a  bill  SI. 9  billion  below  the  Nixon 
administration's  April  15  request,  and 
S3.1  billion  below  the  Johnson  adminis- 
traUon's  January  14  request.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  overlook  this  fact  of 
billion-dollar-plus  Defense  budget  sav- 
ings, all  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  Nor  do  I  think  we  should 
fail  to  commend  the  Committee  Chair- 
man, John  Stennis.  for  liis  fair,  astute 
and  open  management  of  the  bill. 

I  noted  in  the  committee's  report  that 
S75  million  for  development  of  the  SAM- 
D  missile  was  deleted  from  the  bill  This 
action  was  taken  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
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committee,  chaired  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  <Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE),  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  committee  chairman,  in  a  Senate 
speech  on  July  8,  explained  the  deletion 
of  $75  million  for  SAM-D  in  these  words: 

The  Committee  did  not  feel  that  defense 
against  enemy  bombers  was  sufficient  priority 
to  Justify  research  on  this  of  the  magnitude 
requested. 

I  should  point  out  also  that  the  Com- 
mittee has  directed  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  study  the  entire  matter  of 
bomber  defenses,  because  of  the  wide 
divergence  between  Air  Force  and  na- 
tional intelligence  estimates  of  the  Soviet 
manned  bomber  threat.  This  is,  I  think, 
a  significant  step  in  sorting  out  the  es- 
sential from  the  marginal  in  Defense 
programs. 

But  I  should  like  to  state  my  under- 
standing of  the  role  of  the  SAM-D  mis- 
sile. It  is  not  a^missile  to  be  used  in 
bomber  defense  df  the  continental  United 
States.  Rather,  it  is  a  field  weapon  to  be 
deployed  in  the  field  by  the  Army,  both 
at  hOBM  and  abroad.  It  is  to  be  a  re- 
plac€m«nt,  eventually,  for  both  the  Nike- 
Hercules  and  the  Hawk  missiles.  The 
Nike-Hercules,  now,  has  a  dual  role — 
continental  defense,  and  defense  of  the 
field  army.  Thus,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  study  of  the  manned 
bomber  threat  swept  into  its  ambit  the 
SAM-D. 

I  would  hope  that  this  new  informa- 
tion I  have  developed  on  the  deletion  of 
SAM-D  development  funds  would  re- 
ceive the  same  close  scrutiny  given  to  all 
the  other  items  in  this  bill  my  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
before  final  action  on  it  is  completed. 

Let  me  say  again  how  significant  the 
work  of  the  conunittee  has  been  in 
achieving  some  economies  in  our  Defense 
budget,  and  that  the  Members  deserve 
our  praise  for  their  farsightedness. 

DOMESTIC    APPLICATIONS    OF    DEFENSE    RESEARCH 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
extended  consideration  we  have  given  to 
this  bill  in  committee  and  on  the  floor,  I 
have  come  increasingly  to  see  the  need 
for  efforts  to  maximize  the  return  on  the 
heavy  investment  we  are  making  in  de- 
fense programs.  Many  of  these  expendi- 
tures are  In  the  nature  of  contingency 
expenses;  we  buy  weapons  and  support 
many  programs  on  the  exphcit  premise 
that  by  acquiring  them  we  will  reduce 
the  need  for  ever  having  to  use  them.  It 
is  generally  conceded  among  economists 
that  expenditures  of  this  character  are 
an  economic  drain  rather  than  a  produc- 
tive investment,  since  they  rarely  con- 
tribute directly  to  increasing  the  Nation's 
productive  capacity.  Thus,  it  is  extremely 
important  that  we  identify  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  those  elements  of  the  defense 
budget  which  do  promise  valuable  return 
to  the  society  as  a  whole. 

One  of  the  most  promising  of  such 
areas  is  the  large  program  of  defense  re- 
search, which  often  has  led  to  liseful  new 
technologies  for  other  sectors  of  the 
economy.  Yet  it  is  widely  recognized  that 
the  spin-off  from  defense  research  to 
other  applications  has  been  substantially 
less  than  could  have  and  should  have 
been  the  case.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in 


the  absence  of  any  systematic  effort  to 
insure  maximum  civilian  benefits  from 
the  vast  sums  spent  on  defense  research 
and  development. 

I  believe  we  should  remedy  this  defect. 
I  am  pleased  to  submit  today,  together 
with  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  an 
amendment  which  I  believe  would  go  far 
toward  increasing  the  domestic  return 
on  the  Nation  s  expenditures  for  defense 
research. 

This  amendment  to  S.  2546  would 
create  an  Interagency  Advisory  Council 
on  Domestic  Applications  of  Defense 
Research  and  would  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  use  some  of  its 
funds  to  support  research  of  mutual 
interest  to  it  and  other  agencies — HUD, 
HEW — with  promise  of  significant  bene- 
fits. There  are  a  number  of  examples  of 
such  work ; 

Spin-off  of  military  radar  and  com- 
puter technology'  to  domestic  air  traffic 
control,  a  great  variety  of  transportation 
technologies,  experimental  work  on 
housing  on  military  bases,  certain  cate- 
gories of  manpower  training  and  educa- 
tional research,  methods  of  delivering 
quality  medical  care  to  large  populations, 
and  many  others. 

Many  institutions  doing  defense  re- 
search are  seeking  an  opportunity  to 
apply  their  skills  to  the  Nation's  do- 
mestic problems.  Presently,  there  is  no 
good  mechanism  for  encouraging  such 
domestic  applications.  This  amendment 
seeks  to  establish  such  a  mechanism, 
and  to  insure  that  the  large  sums  ex- 
pended for  defense  research  include  a 
special  effort  to  realize  useful  applica- 
tions outside  the  strictly  military  area. 
This  proposal  is  compatible  with  other 
efforts  underway  in  the  department  to 
employ  the  large  resources  it  commands 
in  ways  which  assist  other  sectors  of  our 
society.  Discussions  with  prominent 
members  of  the  research  community  re- 
vealed substantial  interest  in  this  kind  of 
idea,  both  as  a  means  of  realizing  im- 
portant short-term  benefits  and  as  a 
method  of  reallocating  over  a  period  of 
time  some  fraction  of  our  defense  capa- 
bilities to  nondefense  applications.  The 
intent  would  be  that,  as  nondefense  re- 
search programs  expand  in  the  coming 
years,  sponsorship  and  supervision  of 
work  begun  under  the  auspices  of  the 
proposed  council  would  shift  to  other 
departments. 

The  Interagency  Advisory  Council 
would  be  composed  of  one  member  from 
the  Department  of  Defense,  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  one 
member  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  one  member  from  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment; one  member  from  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion; and  one  member  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  to  be  designated 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  This  five-member  council 
would  be  chaired  by  the  council  member 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 
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The  specific  functions  of  the  Council 
would  be  threefold.  They  would  review 
proposed  research  programs  and  proj- 
ects submitted  to  them  by  the  afore- 
mentioned research  institutions.  In 
doing  so,  the  Council  would  accept  for 
consideration  research  projects  that  are 
of  mutual  interest  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  one  or  more  of  the  partici- 
pating departments  or  agencies.  Addi- 
tional categories  of  research  acceptable 
for  consideration  would  be  those  bearing 
on  such  important  national  needs  as  the 
Council  should  specify,  including  but 
not  limited  to  the  physical  and  social 
aspects  of  cities,  housing,  education 
and  transportation.  Their  deliberations 
would  permit  them  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  valuable  capabilities  created  by 
various  institutions  for  related  defense 
research  programs. 

The  Council's  second  function  would 
be  to  make  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the 
proposals    submitted    for    consideration. 

Finally,  the  Council  would  be  charged 
with  reviewing  the  results  of  research 
conducted  under  its  auspices  and  would 
advise  the  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering  as  to  the  desirability  of 
continuing,  modifying,  terminating,  or 
transferring  such  research  activities. 

It  is  important,  in  my  opinion,  to  note 
that  the  activities  of  this  Council  will 
preclude  the  fixation  of  an  •'unre- 
stricted" characterization  that  might 
otherwise  attach  to  grants  of  this  nature. 
The  makeup  of  the  Council  itself  insures 
that  the  Federal  personnel  most  famil- 
iar with  the  domestic  problems  con- 
fronting our  Nation  will  have  a  voice  in 
recommending  the  allocation  of  these 
funds. 

While  the  Secretary  of  Defense  will 
naturally  rely  on  the  advice  and  rec- 
ommendations submitted  by  the  Council, 
his  decision  will  be  controlling  and  final. 
For  the  pui-poses  of  this  proposal,  he 
may  authorize  up  to  5  percent  of  the 
total  funds  expended  in  each  fiscal  year 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  under 
contracts  with  the  designated  institu- 
tions performing  defense  research.  In  ad- 
dition, no  institution  would  be  permitted 
to  receive  more  than  $5  million  under 
this  title  in  any  one  fiscal  year.  This  ap- 
proach recognizes  that  the  Secretary  is 
in  the  best  position  to  judge  what  pro- 
portion of  the  defense  research  budget 
should  be  made  available  in  hght  of  both 
our  defense  requirements  and  the  poten- 
tial domestic  payoffs  that  continue  to 
emerge  from  the  research  community. 

By  adopting  the  proposal  that  I  am 
now  suggesting,  we  could  achieve  a 
double  benefit  over  and  above  the  exist- 
ing grant  procedures.  It  would  maximize 
the  utility  of  research  on  which  defense 
moneys  are  presently  expended ;  but  more 
important,  it  will  establish  a  mechanism 
by  which  new  avenues  might  be  explored 
and  later  developed  through  the  regu- 
lar channels  of  domestic  research  fund- 
ing. 

This  measure  does  not  require  a  major 
shift  in  our  defense  policy.  It  potentially 
represents  only  one  of  several  efforts 
currently  underway  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  focus  its  massive  resources 
on    this    Nation's    internal    deficiencies. 
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Mentioning  one  very  briefly,  the  Do- 
mestic Action  Council  was  estsJilished 
among  high  echelon  personnel  to  seek 
ways  in  which  the  military  can  apply 
their  resources  to  underdeveloped  do- 
mestic areas  while  they  perform  their 
imquestionably  vital  defense  role. 

Our  proposal  is  modest.  Its  central 
purpose  is  to  continue  that  which  has 
already  begun.  Defense  research  will 
continue  to  uncover  ideas  and  solutions 
that  have  wide  application.  The  proposal 
would  increase  the  likelihood  that  we 
will  realize  those  applications. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  proposed  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

•  TITLE  VI— SPECIAL  RESEARCH  GRANTS 
•'Sec.  601.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
an  interagency  advisory  council  to  be  known 
as  the  Interagency  Advisory  Council  on 
Domestic  Applications  of  Defense  Research 
(hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
'Council'). 

•'(b)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
the  following  members : 

"(1)  One  member  from  the  Department 
of  Defense,  to  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

"(2)  One  member  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

•'(3)  One  member  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  to  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

"(4)  One  member  from  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

•'(5)  One  member  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic OpF>ortunlty,  to  be  designated  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

•■(c)  The  member  of  the  Council  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Council. 

"(d)  Three  members  of  the  Council  shall 
constitute  a  quorum:  and  a  vacancy  in  the 
CouncU  shall  not  affect  lU  powers  but  shall 
be  fiUed  In  the  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

•Skc.  602.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  of 
the  Council  to  study  and  evaluate  proposed 
research  programs  and  projects  submitted 
vo  it  pursuant  to  this  title.  The  Council  shall 
accept  for  consideration  research  projects 
that  are  of  mutual  interest  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  one  or  more  of  the  par- 
ticipating departments  or  agencies,  and  such 
other  categories  of  research  bearing  on  im- 
portant national  needs  as  the  CouncU  may 
specify,  including  physical  and  social  aspects 
of  cities,  housing,  education,  transportation, 
and  other  domestic  problems. 

•■(b)  The  Council  shall  ad\-ise  the  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  regarding  research 
proposals  submitted  to  it  for  consideration 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  and  shall  make 
such  recommendations  to  the  Director  as  It 
deems  appropriate  as  to  the  merits  of  pro- 
posals submitted  to  it  for  consideration. 

"(c)  The  CouncU  shall  review  the  results 
of  research  conducted  under  its  auspices  and 
shall  advise  the  Director  of  Defense.  Research 
and  Engineering  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense as  to  the  desirability  of  continuing, 
modifying,  or  terminating  such  research 
activities. 

■'Sec.  603.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  other  not-for-profit  institu- 
tions  engaged   in   research   and/or  develop- 


ment activities  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
selected  research  programs  and  pwojects 
promising  significant  domestic  benefits  Pro- 
posals for  such  research  shall  be  submitted 
to  and  reviewed  by  the  Council.  The  decision 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  respect  to 
■which,  if  any.  research  proposals  approved 
by  the  Council  will  be  sponsored  shaU  be 
final 

"(b)  The  total  amount  in  grants  made 
under  this  title  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  5  per  centum  of 
the  total  funds  expended  in  such  fiscal  year 
bT  the  Department  of  Defense  under  con- 
tracts entered  into  with  colleges,  universi- 
ties, and  other  not-for-profit  institutions  for 
the  performance  of  defense  reseaich. 

"(c)  In  no  case  shall  any  one  institution 
receive  more  than  $5,000,000  under  this  title 
in  any  one  fiscal  year. 

•Sec.  604.  Research  grants  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  this  title  shall 
be  made  subject  to  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  after 
consultation  with  the  Council." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
.summary  of  remarks  that  I  shall  make 
later  about  the  bill.  I  shall  forgo  that 
now. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  real  modern 
weapons,  the  ones  I  think  are  most 
needed  and  so  vital  to  our  needs  in  the 
mid-1970's,  were  all  left  in  the  bill.  There 
are  some  scars  on  some  of  them  in  the 
voting,  but  they  are  left  in  the  bill  and 
I  think  that  will  prove  to  be  a  sound  de- 
cision on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

I  thank  all  those  who  did  considerable 
work  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  most  grateful  for 
the  assistance  and  counsel  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Sennces  Committee.  I  have 
respect  and  a  personal  interest  in  each 
one  of  them  and  look  forward  to  our  fur- 
ther services  together. 

The  services  of  our  Chief  of  Staff,  bfr. 
Edward  Braswell,  have  been  outstanding ; 
his  dedication  is  always  of  the  verj'  high- 
est and  his  knowledge  of  the  many,  many 
items  in  the  bill  has  been  excellent  and 
invaluable.  Other  members  of  our  staff, 
including  the  members  of  the  prepared- 
ness staff,  liave  been  outstanding  and 

highly  valuaUe.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  ShaU  it  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.   I   an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton   iMr.  Magnuson),  and  the  Senator 
from  Termessee  (Mr.  Gore*   are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  <Mr.  Bayhi,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bvrdick),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbricht)  , 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke*, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  ) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
( Mr.  McGovken  > .  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  <Mr.  Kennedy)  are  neces- 
sarily absent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana   (Mr. 


Bavh>  .  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
iMr.  BuRDiCK) ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnusow)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
<  Mr.  Hartke  ^  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  iMr.  Fulbricht' .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana would  vote  ••yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  would  \'ote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  'Mr.  Hansen), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrus- 
ka)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Murphy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  <Mr.  GoldwaterI.  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hbus- 
KA).  the  Senator  from  CalifomlA  (Mr. 
Murphy-),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Yoitng)  would  each  vote 
•yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  81, 
nays  5,  as  follows:  | 

[No  95  Leg.]  I 

TEAS — 81  I 


Aiken 

Fannin 

Paokwood 

Allen 

Pong 

Pa  store 

AUott 

Gravel 

Pearson 

Anderson 

Griffin 

PeU 

Baker 

Gurney 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Harris 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Bible 

HolllnSB 

Randolph 

Boe:ps 

Hughes 

Rlblcoff 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Rusaetl 

Byrd.  V». 

Jacknon 

Saxtie 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

Javlts 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scott 

Case 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Smith,  Maine 

Church 

Long 

Smith.  111. 

Cook 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Oooper 
Odtton 

Mathtas 

Spong 

McCarthy 

Stenals 

Cranston 

McCleUan 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Dodd 

Metcalf 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

Mondale 

Tower 

Eaeleton 

Montova 

Tvdings 

Eastland 

Moss 

WUllams.  N.J. 

Eilender 

Mundt 

WUliams,  Del. 

Ervin 

Muskie 

NATS— 5 

Yarborough 

Goodell 

Hatfield 

Yo»ing,  Ohio 

Hart 

Nelson 

NOT  ■^'OTING- 

-14 

Bavh 

Hansen 

McGee 

Burdick 

Hartke 

McGovem 

Ful  bright 

Hniska 

Murphy 

Goldwater 

Kennedy 

Toung,  N  Dak 

Gore 

Magnuson 

So  the  bill  (S.  2546)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  2546 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives'  of  the  United  States  of 
AmCTica  in  Congress  assembled 

TITLE  I — PROCUREMENT 

Sec.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
as  authorized  by  law,  in  amounts  as  follows: 

AHICRAIT 

For  aircraft;  for  the  Army,  $484,400,000; 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps.  $2,287,- 
200,000;  for  the  Air  Force.  $3,965,700,000  of 
which  $400,400,000  is  authorized  only  for 
procurement  of  F-4  aircraft:  Provided.  That 
none  of  the  funds  herein  authorized  shall 
be  used  for  the  procurement  of  A-7  aircraft. 
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For  uilaBilefe:  tor  the  Anny.  $922,500,000; 
for  the  Navy,  $851,300,000;  for  the  Marine 
Corps.  $20,100,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $1,466.- 
000.000. 

NAVAL    VESSELS 

For  naval  vessels:  for  the  Navy.  $2,568,- 
200.000. 

TRACKED    COMBAT    VEHICLES 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles:  for  the  Army. 
$276,900,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps.  $37,700- 
000. 

TITLE  II— RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST.   AND  EVALUATION 

Sec  201  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for 
the  use  of  the  Anned  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law.  in  amounts 
ae  follows: 

For  the  Army,  $1,626,707,000; 

For  the  Navy  (including  the  Marine 
Corps),  $1,911,343,000; 

For  the  Air  Force.  $3,041,211,000;   and 

For  the  Defense  Agencies.  $454,625,000. 

Sec.  202.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  fiscal  year  1970  for  use  as  an  emer- 
gency fund  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  -eraluatlon  or  procurement  or  produc- 
tion related  thereto,  $75,000,000. 

Sec.  203.  Construction  of  research,  devel- 
opment, and  test  facilities  at  the  Kwajaleln 
Missile  Range  is  authorized  in  the  amount 
of  $12,700,000,  and  funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  After  December  31.  1969.  none 
of  the  funds  authorized  for  appropriation  by 
this  or  any  other  Act  for  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  shall  be  used  for  payments 
under  a  contract  or  agreement  with  any  Fed- 
eral Contract  Research  Center  if  the  annual 
compensation  of  any  officer  or  employee  of 
such  center  exceeds  $45,000,  except  with  the 
approval  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  The  President  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Hotise  of  Representatives  promptly  of 
any  approvals  authorized  under  subsection 
(a),  together  with  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  reasons  therefor. 

Sec.  205.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  used  to 
caxry  out  any  research  project  or  study  un- 
less such  project  or  study  has  a  direct  and 
apparent  relationship  to  a  specific  military 
function  or  operation. 

TITLE  III— RESERVE  FORCES 
Sec.  301.  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1.  1969.  and  ending  June  30,  1970,  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  will  be  programmed  to  attain 
an  average  strength  of  not  less  than  the 
following: 

( 1 )  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  395.291. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve.  256.264. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve.  129.000. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  49.489. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  86.999. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  50.775. 

(7)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  17.500. 

Sec.  302.  The  average  strength  prescribed 
by  section  301  of  this  title  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  any  reserve  component  shall  be 
proportionately  redviced  by  (1 )  the  total  avi- 
thorized  strength  of  units  organized  to  serve 
as  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such 
component  which  are  ordered  to  active  duty 
(other  than  for  training)  at  any  time  during 
the  fiscal  year,  and  (2)  the  total  number  of 
individual  members  not  in  units  organized 
to  serve  as  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
such  component  who  are  ordered  to  active 
duty  (other  than  for  training  or  for  un- 
satisfactory participation  in  training)  with- 
out their  consent  at  any  time  during   the 


flscaS  year.  Whenever  any  such  units  or  such 
Individual  members  are  released  from  active 
duty  during  any  fiscal  year,  the  average 
.strength  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  such  reserve  component  shall  be 
proportionately  increased  by  the  total  au- 
thorized strength  of  such  units  and  by  the 
total  number  of  such  individual   members. 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec    401.  Subsection   (a)   of  section  401   of 
Public  Law  89-367  approved  March   15,   1966 
(80  Stat.  37) ,  as  amended,  Is  hereby  amended 
to  road  as  follows: 

■Not  to  exceed  $2,500,000,000  of  the  funds 
authorized  for  appropriation  for  the  tise  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  under 
this  or  any  other  Act  are  authorized  to  be 
made  available  for  their  stated  purposes 
( 1 )  to  support  Vietnamese  and  other  free 
world  forces  in  Vietnam.  (2)  to  support  local 
forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand,  but  support  to 
sucH  local  forces  shall  be  limited,  except 
whete  protection  of  United  States  personnel 
is  directly  concerned,  to  the  providing  of 
supplies,  materiel,  equipment,  and  facili- 
ties, including  maintenance  thereof,  and  to 
the  providing  of  training  for  such  local 
forces,  and  (3)  for  related  costs,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1970  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  Presidential  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  determine." 

CHEMICAL    AND    BIOLOGICAL    WARFARE 

Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  semiannual  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress on  or  before  January  31  and  on  or  be- 
fore July  31  of  each  year  setting  forth  the 
purposes  of  and  the  amounts  spent  during 
the  preceding  six-month  period  for  researcli, 
dev^opment,  test,  evaluation,  and  procure- 
ment of  lethal  Eind  nonlethal  chemical  and 
biological  agents.  The  Secretary  shall  include 
in  such  reports  an  explanation  of  such  ex- 
penditures including  the  necessity  therefor. 

( b)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act  may 
be  vised  for  the  procurement  of  delivery  sys- 
tems specifically  designed  to  disseminate 
lethal  chemical  agents,  or  any  dlsease-pro- 
duclJig  biological  micro-organisms,  or  bio- 
logical toxins,  or  for  the  procurement  of  any 
part  or  component  of  such  delivery  system. 

(c)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act  may 
be  used  for  future  deployment  and  storage 
of  any  lethal  chemical  agent  or  any  disease- 
producing  biological  micro-organisms  or  any 
biological  toxin  at  any  place  outside  the 
United  States,  or  for  the  deployment  at  any 
placfc  outside  the  United  States  of  delivery 
systems  designed  to  disseminate  any  such 
ageot  or  micro-organisms  or  toxin  unless  the 
country  exercising  Jurisdiction  over  such 
place  has  prior  notice  of  such  action.  In  the 
case  of  any  place  outside  the  United  States 
which  is  under  the  Jurisdiction  or  control  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  no 
such  action  may  be  taken  unless  prior  no- 
tice of  such  action  has  been  given  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Committee  on 
Apptopriations  and.  when  appropriate,  the 
Conwnittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  tile  Senate,  and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and.  when 
appBopriate,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"United  States"  means  the  several  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(tt)  (1)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  Act  or  any  other  Act 
shall  be  used  for  the  transportation  of  any 
lethal  chemical  or  biological  agents  to  or 
from  any  military  installation  in  the  United 
States,  its  territories  or  possessions,  unless 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  has  determined  that  such  transpor- 
tation will  not  present  a  hazard  to  the  public 
health. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  except  dur- 


ing a  war  declared  by  Congress  or  during  a 
national  emergency  declared  by  Congress  or 
the  President  after  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  shall  provide  written  notification 
to  the  Congress,  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  at  least  thirty  days 
in  advance  of  any  operation  involving  the 
transportation  of  lethal  chemical  or  biologi- 
cal agonts  to  or  from  any  military  Installa- 
tion m  the  United  States,  Its  territories  or 
possession.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
provide  appropriate  notification  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  any  State  through  which  such 
agents  will  be  transported. 

(3)  The  Department  of  Defense  shall  de- 
toxify all  lethal  chemical  or  biological  agents 
before  their  transportation  for  disposal  ns 
provided  for  in  subsections  (d)(1)  and  (d) 
(2)  of  this  section  whenever  it  is  practical  to 
do  so. 

(e)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  by  this 
or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  testing, 
development,  transportation,  storage,  or  dis- 
posal Qf  any  chemical  or  biological  weapon 
outside  of  the  continental  limits  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  unless  the  Secretary  of  St^ite  deter- 
mines that  such  testing,  development,  trans- 
portation, storage,  or  dlsjjosal  will  not  violate 
international  law  and  reports  such  determi- 
nation to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  the  appropriate  international  organiza- 
tions. Or  organs  thereof,  whenever  required 
by  treaty  or  other  international  agreement. 

(f )  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be 
used  for  the  open  air  testing  of  lethal  chem- 
ical agents,  or  any  disease-producing  biolog- 
ical microorganisms,  or  biological  toxins  ex- 
cept upon  a  determination  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  under  guidelines  provided  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  that  an  open 
air  test  is  necessary  for  the  national  security, 
and  then  only  after  a  separate  determination 
by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  within  thirty  days  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  that  the 
test  proposed  will  not  present  a  hazard  to 
the  public  health.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  report  his  determination  and  that  of 
the  Surgeon  General,  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  least  thirty  days  prior 
to  any  actual  test.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  set  forth  in  his  report  the  name  of  the 
agents,  micro-organisms,  or  toxins  to  be 
tested,  the  time  and  place  of  any  test,  and 
the  reasons  therefor. 

(g)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  svibsection 
(g)  (2)  of  this  section,  no  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this,  or  any  other  later 
enacted  Act  may  be  expended  for  research, 
development,  test,  evaluation,  or  procure- 
ment of  any  chemical  or  biological  weapon, 
incltiding  any  such  weapon  used  for  incapaci- 
tation, defoliation,  or  other  military  opera- 
tions. 

(g)  (2)  The  prohibition  contained  in  sub- 
section (g)  (1)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  ftmds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  Act. 

Sec.  403.  (a)  As  used  in  this  section — 

( 1 )  The  term  "former  military  officer' 
means  a  former  or  retired  commissioned 
officer  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who — 

(A)  served  on  active  duty  for  any  period  of 
time  .X3  a  member  of  a  regular  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  in  the  grade  of  colonel  (or 
equivalent)  or  above, 

IB)  served  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  or  more  and,  at  any  time  during 
the  five-year  period  immediately  preceding 
his  last;  discharge  or  release  from  active  duty, 
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was  dlrecUy  engaged  in  the  procurement  of 
any  weapon  system  or  directly  engaged  in  the 
negotiation,  renegotiation,  approval,  or  dis- 
approval of  any  contract  for  the  procurement 
of  services  or  materials  for  or  in  connection 
with  any  weapon  system,  or 

(C)  served,  for  any  period  of  time  during 
the  five-year  period  immediately  preceding 
his  last  discharge  or  release  from  active  duty, 
as  a  representative  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense at  the  factory  or  plant  of  a  defense 
contractor  in  connection  with  work  being 
performed  by  such  contractor  on  any  weapon 
system. 

(2)  The  term  "former  civilian  employee" 
means  any  former  civilian  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Department  of  Defense — 

(A)  whose  annual  salary  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  five-year  period  immediately  preced- 


(6)  A  brief  description  of  his  military 
duties  while  on  active  duty  or  while  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  Defense  during 
the  three-year  period  Immediately  preceding 
his  release  from  active  duty  or  the  termina- 
tion of  his  clrtllan  employment,  as  the  case 
nvay  be. 

( 7 )  A  description  of  any  work  performed  by 
him  in  connection  with  any  weapon  system 
while  serving  on  active  duty  or  while  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  the 
case  may  be,  if  the  defense  contractor  by 
whom  he  is  employed  is  providing  substan- 
tial services  or  materials  for  such  weapon 
system,  or  is  negotiating  or  bidding  to  provide 
substantial  services  or  materials  for  such 
weapon  system. 

(8)  The  date  on  which  he  was  released 
from  active  duty  or  the  termination  of  his 


ins  the  termination  of  his  last  employment     civilian   employment   with   the   Department      of  such  calendar  year 
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the  defense  contractor  by  whom  such  em- 
ployee was  employed  was  less  than  $10,000.- 
000  in  each  of  the  applicable  calendar  years 
that  he  was  employed  by  such  contractor 

(2)  No  former  or  retired  military  officer 
or  former  civilian  employee  shall  be  required 
to  file  a  report  under  this  section  for  any 
calendar  year  on  account  of  active  duty  per- 
formed or  employment  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  If  such  active  duty  or  employment 
was  terminated  three  years  or  more  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  such  calendar  year:  and  no 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Defense  shall 
be  required  to  file  a  report  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  calendar  year  on  account  of 
employment  with  or  services  performed  lor 
a  defense  contractor  if  such  employment  was 
terminated  or  such  services  were  performed 
three  years  or  more  prior  to  the  beginning 


with  the  Department  of  Defense  was  equal  to 
or  greater  than  the  minimum  annual  salary 
rate  at  such  time  for  positions  in  GS-15, 

(B)  who  was  directly  engaged,  at  any  time 
during  the  five-year  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  termination  of  his  last  employ- 
ment with  the  Department  of  Defense,  in  the 
procurement  of  any  weapon  system  or 
directly  engaged  in  the  negotiation,  renego- 
tiation, approval,  or  disapproval  of  any  con- 
tract for  the  procvirement  of  services  or  ma- 
terials lor  or  in  connection  with  any  weapon 
system,  or 

(C)  who  served,  for  any  period  of  time 
during  the  five-year  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  termination  of  his  last  employ- 
ment with  the  Department  of  Defense  as  a 
representative  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
at  the  factory  or  plant  of  a  defense  contractor 
in  connection  with  work  being  performed  by 
such  contractor  or  any  weapon  system. 

(3)  The  term  "defense  contractor"  means 
any  individual,  firm,  corporation,  partner- 
ship, association,  or  other  legal  entity,  which 
provides  services  and  materials  to  or  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  connection  with 
any  weapon  system. 

(4)  The  term  "services  and  materials" 
means  either  services  or  materials  or  services 
and  materials  which  are  provided  as  a  part 
of  or  In  connection  with  any  weapon  system. 

(5)  The  term  "weapon  system"  means  any 
aircraft,  vessel,  tracked  combat  vehicle,  or 
missile,  or  any  part  or  component  thereof. 

(6)  The  term  "Department  of  Defense"  in- 
cludes any  military  department  thereof 

(b)  Any  former  military  officer  or  former 
civilian  employee  who — 

( 1 )  was  employed  for  any  period  of  time 
during  any  calendar  year  by  a  defense 
contractor, 

(2 1  represented  any  defense  contractor 
during  any  calendar  year  at  any  hearing, 
trial,  appeal,  or  other  action  in  which  the 
United  States  was  a  party  and  which  In- 
volved services  and  materials  provided  or  to 
be  provided  to  the  United  States  by  such 
contractor,  or 

(3)  represented  any  such  contractor  in  any 
transaction  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
Involving  services  or  materials  provided  or 
to  be  provided  by  such  contractor  to  the 
Department  of  Defense, 

shall  file  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in 
such  form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  not  later  than  March  1  of  the 
next  succeeding  calendar  year,  a  report  con- 
taining the  following  information: 

( 1 )   His  name  and  address. 

(21  The  name  and  address  of  the  defense 
contractor  by  whom  he  was  employed  or 
whom  he  represented. 

(3)  The  title  of  the  position  held  by  him 
with  the  defense  contractor. 

(4)  A  brief  description  of  his  duties  with 
the  defense  contractor. 

(5)  His  military  grade  while  on  active  duty 
or  his  gross  annual  salary  while  employed  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  as  the  case  may 
be. 


of  Defense,  as  the  case  may  be.  and  the  date 
on  which  his  employment  with  the  defense 
contractor  began  and.  if  no  longer  employed 
by  such  defense  contractor,  the  date  on 
which  his  employment  with  such  defense 
contractor  terminated. 

(9)  Such  other  pertinent  Information  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  require. 

(c)  Any  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  who  was  previously  employed  by  a 
defense  contractor  in  any  calendar  year 
and — 

( 1 )  whose  annual  salary  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  minimum  annual  salary  rate  for  posi- 
tions in  GS-15, 

(2)  who  is  directly  engaged  In  the  procure- 
ment of  any  weapon  system  or  is  directly 
engaged  in  the  negotiation,  renegotiation, 
approval,  or  disapproval  of  any  contract  for 
the  procurement  of  services  or  materials  for 
or  in  connection  with  any  weapon  system,  or 

l3)  'vho  is  serving  or  has  served  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Department  of  Defense  at 
the  factory  or  plant  of  a  defense  contractor 
in  connection  with  work  being  performed  by 
such  contractor  on  any  weapon  system, 
shall  file  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in 
such  form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  not  later  than  March  1  of  the  next 
succeeding  calendar  year,  a  report  cont.iln- 
ing  the  following  Information: 

( 1 )  His  name  and  address. 

(2)  The  title  of  his  position  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

(3)  A  brief  description  of  his  duties  with 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

(4)  The  name  and  address  of  the  defense 
contractor  by  whom  he  was  employed. 

(5)  The  title  of  his  position  with  such 
defense  contractor. 

(6)  A  brief  description  of  his  duties  at  the 
time  he  was  employed  by  such  defense  con- 
tractor. 

(7)  A  description  of  any  work  performed 
by  him  in  connection  with  any  weapon 
system  while  he  was  employed  by  the  defense 
contractor  or  while  performing  any  legal  serv- 
ices for  such  contractor,  if  such  contractor 
is  providing  substantial  services  or  materials 
for  such  weapon  system  or  is  negotiating  or 
bidding  to  provide  substantial  services  or 
materials  for  such  weapon  system. 

(8)  The  date  on  which  his  employment 
with  such  contractor  terminated  and  the 
date  on  which  his  employment  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  began  thereafter. 

(9)  Such  other  pertinent  information  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  require. 

(d)  (11  No  former  military  officer  or  former 
civilian  employee  shall  be  required  to  file 
a  report  under  this  section  for  any  year  in 
which  he  was  employed  by  a  defense  con- 
tractor if  the  total  cost  to  the  United  States 
of  services  and  materials  provided  the  United 
States  by  such  contractor  during  such  year 
was  less  than  $10,000,000;  and  no  employee 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  shall  be  re- 
quired to  file  a  report  under  this  section  if 
the  total  cost  to  the  United  States  of  services 
and  materials  provided  the  United  States  by 


(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  not 
later  than  May  1  of  each  year,  file  with  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  con- 
taining a  list  of  the  names  of  persons  who 
have  filed  reports  with  him  lor  the  preceding 
calendar  year  pursuant  to  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  section  The  Secretary  shall 
include  after  each  name  so  much  informa- 
tion as  he  deems  appropriate,  and  shall  List 
the  names  of  such  persons  under  the  defense 
contractor  for  whom  they  worked  or  for 
whom  they  performed  services. 

(f)  Any  former  military  officer  or  former 
civilian  employee  whose  employment  with 
a  defense  contractor  terminated  during  any 
calendar  year  shall  be  required  to  file  a  re- 
port pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion for  such  year  if  he  would  otherwise  be 
required  to  file  under  such  subsection;  and 
any  person  whcjse  employment  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  terminated  during  any 
calendar  year  shall  be  required  to  file  a  re- 
port pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  for  such  year  if  he  would  otherwise 
be  required   to   file   under  such   subsection. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  a  file 
containing  the  information  filed  with  him 
pursuant  to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
section  and  such  file  shall  be  open  for  public 
Inspection  at  all  times  during  the  regular 
workday. 

ih)  Any  person  who  falls  to  oomply  with 
the  filing' requirements  of  this  section  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  not  more 
than  six  months  In  prison  or  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000.  or  both. 

(1)  No  person  shall  be  required  to  file  a 
report  pursuant  to  this  section  for  any  year 
prior  to  the   calendar  year   1970. 

Sec.  404.   (a)    Prior  to  April  30,  1970.  Con- 
gress shall  complete  a  comprehensive  study 
and  Investigation  of  the  past  and  projected 
costs  and  effectiveness  of  attack  aircraft  car- 
riers  and   their  task   forces   and   a  thorough 
review  of  the  considerations  which  went  into 
the  decision  to  maintain  the  present  number 
of  attack  carriers    The  results  of  this  com- 
prehensive study  shall   be  considered   prior 
to    any    authorization    or    apprc^riatlon    for 
the   production   or  procurement  of   the  nu- 
clear aircraft  carrier  designated  as  CVAN-70. 
(b)    The   committee  shall  call  on  all  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  such  outside  consult- 
ants as  the  committee  may  deem  necessary. 
Sec  405.  F\inds  authorized  for  appropria- 
tion  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  be  available  for  payment  of  independent 
research  and  development,  bid  and  proposal, 
and   other  technical  effort  costs  in   a  total 
amount  in  excess  of  $468  000.000    The  fore- 
going limitation  shall  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  formally  advertised  contracts  or  to  other 
firmly    fixed    price    contracts    competitively 
awarded. 

Sec  406  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "COTnptroller  Gen- 
eral" i  is  authorized  and  directed,  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment 
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of  this  section,  to  conduct  a  study  and  re- 
view on  a  selective  basis  of  the  proflte  made 
by  contractors  and  subcontractors  on  con- 
tracts on  whlcb  there  Is  no  formally  adver- 
tised competitive  bidding  entered  Into  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Sp>ace  Administration  under  the  au- 
thority of  chapter  137  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  and  on  contracts  entered  into 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  meet 
requirements  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  results  of  such  study  and  review  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, but  in  no  event  later  than  December 
31,  1970.  The  Comptroller  General  is  further 
authorized,  upon  request  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  conduct  a  study  and  re- 
view regarding  the  amount  of  profit  which 
has  been  or  may  be  realized  under  any  con- 
tract referred  to  in  the  first  sentence  of  this 
subsection.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
submit  to  the  committee  which  requested 
such  study  and  review  a  written  report  of  the 
results  of  such  study  and  review  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

(b)  Any  contractor  or  subcontractor 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  tills  section 
Shall, 'trpon  the  request  of  the  Comptroller 
Generttl.-  prepare  and  submit  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office  such  information  as  the 
Comptroller  General  determines  necessary  or 
appropriate  in  conducting  any  study  and 
review  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  Information  required  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  submitted  by  a  contractor 
or  subcontractor  in  response  to  a  written 
request  made  by  the  Comptroller  General 
and  shall  be  submitted  In  such  form  and  de- 
tail as  the  Comptroller  General  may  pre- 
scribe and  shall  be  submitted  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time. 

(c)  In  order  to  determine  the  costs.  In- 
cluding all  types  of  direct  and  Indirect  costs. 
of  performing  any  contract  or  subcontract 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  to  determine  the  profit,  If  any.  realized 
under  any  such  contract  or  subcontract, 
either  on  a  percentage  of  cost  basis  or  a  re- 
turn on  private  capital  employed  basis,  the 
Comptroller  General  and  authorized  repre- 
sentatives of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
are  authorized  to  audit  and  inspect  and  to 
make  copies  of  any  books,  accounts,  or  other 
records  of  .my  such  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor. 

(d)(1)  The  Comptroller  General,  or  any 
officer  or  employee  designated  by  him  for 
such  purpose,  may  sign  and  Issue  subpenas 
requiring  the  production  of  such  books,  ac- 
counts, or  other  records  as  may  be  material 
to  the  study  and  review  carried  out  by  the 
Comptroller   General   under   this  section. 

(2)  Within  five  days  after  the  service  upon 
any  person  of  any  subpena  Issued  under  this 
subsection  relating  to  any  contract  or  sub- 
contract, such  person  may  file  In  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  judicial 
district  in  which  such  person  transacts  or  has 
transacted  business  relating  to  that  contract 
or  subcontract,  and  serve  upon  the  Comp- 
troller General,  a  petition  for  an  order  of 
such  court  modifying  or  setting  aside  that 
subpena  or  demand.  Such  petition  shall 
specify  each  ground  upon  which  the  peti- 
tioner relies  in  seeking  such  relief,  and  may 
be  based  upon  any  constitutional  or  other 
legal  right  or  privilege  of  such  person.  Such 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  de- 
termine any  matter  presented  by  such  peti- 
tion and  to  enter  thereon  such  order  or 
orders  as  it  shall  determine  to  be  just  and 
proper. 

(e»  In  case  of  disobedience  to  a  subpena, 
the  Comptroller  General  or  his  designee  may 
Invoke  the  aid  of  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  in  requiring  the  production  of 
books,  accounts,  or  other  records.  Any  district 


court  of  the  United  States  within  the  Juris- 
diction in  which  the  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor is  found  or  resides  or  in  which  the 
contractor  or  subcontractor  transact6  busi- 
ness may,  in  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  issued  by  the  Comptroller 
General,  Issue  an  order  requiring  the  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  to  produce  books, 
accotinta,  and  other  records:  and  any  failure 
to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(f)  No  book,  account,  or  other  record,  or 
copy  Of  any  book,  account,  or  record,  of  any 
contractor  or  subcontractor  obtained  by  the 
Comptroller  General  under  authority  of  this 
section  which  is  not  necessary  for  determin- 
ing tile  profltability  on  any  contract  between 
such  contractor  or  subcontractor  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  shall  be  available  for 
examination,  without  the  consent  of  such 
contractor  or  subcontractor,  by  any  indi- 
vidual other  than  a  duly  authorized  officer  or 
employee  of  the  General  Accounting  Office; 
and  no  officer  or  employee  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  shall  disclose,  to  any  person 
not  authorized  by  the  Comptroller  General 
to  receive  such  information,  any  Information 
obtained  under  authority  of  this  section  re- 
lating to  cost,  expense,  or  profitability  on  any 
nondefense  business  transaction  of  any  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor. 

ig)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  not  dis- 
close In  any  report  made  by  him  to  the  Con- 
gress or  to  either  Committee  on  Armed 
Servloes  under  authority  of  this  section  any 
confidential  information  relating  to  the  cost, 
expenEe,  or  profit  of  any  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor on  any  nondefense  business  trans- 
action of  such  contractor  or  stibcontractor. 

Sec.  407.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  suspend  re- 
strictions on  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  August  3.  1950  (64  Stat. 
408) ,  or  any  other  provision  of  law.  the  total 
actual  active  duty  personnel  strength  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  exclusive 
of  personnel  of  the  Coast  Guard,  personnel 
of  reserve  components  on  active  duty  for 
training  purposes  only  and  personnel  of  the 
Armed  Forces  employed  In  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  shall  not  exceed  3,461,000  on  the 
last  day  of  the  fiscal  year  1970.  In  addition, 
whenever  the  total  number  of  persons  serving 
on  active  duty  In  Vietnam  Is  reduced  on  or 
after  July  1,  1969,  this  limitation  of  3.461,000 
shall  be  reduced  by  a  like  number.  Nothing 
In  thl«  section  shall  be  construed  as  requiring 
the  reduction  of  the  active  duty  personnel 
strength  of  any  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  below  the  level  for  such  component 
prescribed  by  law.  The  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  not  apply  during  any 
national  emergency  declared  by  the  President 
or  the  Coneress  alter  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section. 

TITLE    V— QUARTERLY    CONTRACT 
REPORTING  AND  GAO  AUDITS 

Sec.  501.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Comptroller  General, 
shall  develop  a  reporting  system  for  major 
CDn^racts  entered  into  by  the  Department  of 
Defenee,  any  department  or  agency  thereof, 
or  any  rrmed  service  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  development  or  procurement  of  any 
weapons  system  or  other  need  ol  the  United 
States. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  cause  a 
revicvT  to  be  made  of  each  major  contract  as 
speclfled  In  subsection  (a)  during  each 
period  of  three  calendar  months  and  shall 
make  a  finding  with  respect  to  each  such 
contract  as  to — 

( 1 )  the  estimates  at  the  time  the  contract 
w.as  entered  Into  of  the  contractor  and  the 
prociu'ing  agency  as  to  the  cost  of  the  con- 
tract, with  separate  estimates  for  (a)  re- 
search, development,  testing,  and  engineer- 
ing, and  for  (b)  production; 

(2)  the  contractor's  and  agency's  subse- 


quent estimates  of  cost  for  completion  of  the 
contract  up  to  the  time  of  the  review; 

(3)  the  reasons  for  any  significant  rise  or 
decline  from  prior  cost  estimates; 

(4)  the  options  available  for  additional 
procurement,  whether  the  agency  intends  to 
exercise  such  options,  and  the  expected  cost 
of  exercising  such  options; 

(5  I  the  estimates  of  the  contractor  and  the 
procuring  .agency,  at  the  time  the  contract 
was  entered  into,  of  the  time  fcr  completion 
of  the  contract,  any  subsequent  estimates  of 
both  as  to  the  time  for  completion,  and  the 
reasons  for  any  significant  increa.'-es  therein; 

(6)  the  estimates  of  the  contractor  and 
procuring  agency  as  to  performance  capabili- 
ties of  the  subject  matter  of  t'le  contract, 
and  the  reasons  fcr  any  significant  actual  or 
estimated  shortcomings  therein  compared  to 
the  perform^-nce  capabilities  called  for  under 
the  original  contract  or  subsequent  esti- 
mates;  and 

(7)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  determine  to  be  perti- 
nent in  the  evaluation  of  costs  Incurred  and 
expected  to  be  incurred  and  the  effectiveness 
of  performance  achieved  and  anticipated 
under  the  contract. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Comptroller  General  and 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  prescribe  criteria  for 
the  detOTmlnation  of  major  contracts  under 
subsection  (a). 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  trans- 
mit quarterly  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  reports 
made  pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  which 
shall  include  a  full  and  complete  statement 
of  the  findings  made  as  a  result  of  each  con- 
tract review. 

(e)  The  Comptroller  General  shall,  through 
test  checks,  and  other  means,  make  an  in- 
dependent audit  of  the  reporting  system  de- 
veloped by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  shall 
furnish  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  and  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  not  less  than  once  each 
year  a  report  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  report- 
ing system,  and  any  recommended  Improve- 
ments. 

( f )  The  Comptroller  General  shall  make  in- 
dependent audits  of  major  contracts  where  In 
his  opinion  the  costs  incurred  and  to  be  In- 
curred, the  delivery  schedules,  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  performance  achieved  and  antic- 
ipated are  such  as  to  warrant  such  audits 
and  he  shall  report  his  findings  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

(g)  Procuring  agencies  and  contractors 
holding  contracts  selected  by  the  Comptroller 
General  for  audit  under  subsection  (f)  shall 
file  with  the  General  Accounting  Office  such 
data,  in  such  form  and  detail  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General,  as  the 
Comptroller  General  deems  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  assist  him  In  carrying  out  his 
audits.  The  Comptroller  General  and  any  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  Is  entitled,  until  three  years 
after  final  payment  under  the  contract  or 
subcontract  as  the  case  may  be.  by  s-itapena. 
Inspection,  authorization,  or  otherwise,  to 
audit,  obtain  such  information  from,  make 
such  inspection  and  copies  of.  the  books,  rec- 
ords, and  other  writings  of  the  procuring 
agency,  the  contractor,  and  subcontractors, 
and  to  take  the  sworn  statement  of  any  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  or  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  any  contractor  or  subcontractor,  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Comptroller  General,  relating 
to  contr»cts  selected  for  audit. 

(h)   Tlie  United  States  district  court  for 
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any  district  In  which  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor or  his  officer  or  employee  is  found 
or  resides  or  in  which  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor transacts  business  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  issue  an  order  requiring  such 
contractor,  subcontractor,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee to  furnish  such  information,  or  to  per- 
mit the  Inspection  and  copying  of  such  rec- 
ords, as  may  be  requested  by  the  Comptroller 
General  under  this  section.  Any  failure  to 
obev  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished 
by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(1)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  required  to 
carry    this   section   into   effect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Gravel  in  the  chain  .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
aereed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary-  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  tech- 
nical and  clerical  corrections  in  the  en- 
grossment of  S.  2546  and  that  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senate  adjourns  this  evening 
there  is  one  matter  that  I  must  refer  to 
again.  So  at  this  time  and  on  behalf  of 
the  entire  Senate  I  rise  in  gratitude  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  able  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  <Mr.  Stennis'.  I 
am  confident  that  I  speak  for  every 
Member  when  I  say  that  Senator  Sten- 
nis. during  the  lengthy  consideration  of 
this  bill,  has  exhibited  the  fine  qualities 
that  have  for  so  long  marked  him  as  a 
Senator's  Senator,  a  public  servant 
whose  record  of  achievement  is  unsur- 
passed. 

Throughout  the  many  days  and  weeks 
and  months  of  debate,  even  the  most 
casual  observer  could  not  help  but  mar- 
vel at  the  careful  diligence,  the  devoted 
service  and  the  outstanding  advocacy 
displayed  at  all  times  by  Senator  Sten- 
nis. But  even  more  impressive,  perhaps, 
was  the  remarkable  patience  and  indul- 
gence exhibited  by  the  distinguished 
chairman.  That  is  only  characteristic, 
however,  of  this  gracious  and  outstand- 
ing man  from  Mississippi. 

To  my  recollection  it  has  been  years 
since  a  legislative  proposal  has  been  con- 
sidered at  such  length  and  with  such 
great  intensity.  But  as  long  and  intense 
as  has  been  its  consideration.  Senator 
Stennis  carried  the  burden  of  presenting 
the  measure  and  its  many  detailed  and 
complex  features  with  the  greatest  skill 
and  understanding.  Collectively,  our  hat 
goes  off  to  John  Stennis.  With  his 
handling  of  this  year's  miUtary  procure- 
ment authorization  measure  leading  to 
its  overwhelming  adoption,  he  has  es- 
tablished an  example  of  the  highest  or- 
der. The  Senate  is  profoundly  grateful. 
Joining  Senator  Stennis  with  her  un- 
surpassed cooperation  and  support  wtis 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Maine    (Mrs.   Sboth).   As   the   ranking 


minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  she  devoted  her  equally 
talented  skill  and  ability  to  the  success- 
ful presentation  of  this  measure.  Some 
may  call  it  incongruous  indeed  to  find  in 
this  gracious  and  charming  lady  such 
a  broad  authority  on  our  entire  defense 
system.  But  it  does  not  need  saying  that 
her  expertise  in  the  area  of  the  military 
is  unsurpassed. 

May  I  say  also  that  the  remainder  of 
the  committee  members  deserve  equally 
high  praise.  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
'Mr.  Symington  I.  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  J.^CKSON  > ,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  'Mr.  Cannon >,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyrei, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
NiCKi,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
iMr.  Brooke",  and  the  others,  all  joined 
to  assist  so  well  during  the  lengthy  con- 
sideration of  this  bill.  The  Senate  is  well 
aware  also  of  the  long  hours  the  com- 
mittee applied  to  its  consideration  even 
before  it  reached  the  floor,  and  it  is 
grateful. 

Before  closing,  it  should  be  said  that 
as  long  and  as  thorough  as  the  debate 
has  been  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that   with   it.   the   Senate   ha*  asserted 
afresh  its  constitutional  role  to  imder- 
stand  and  appraise  our  defense  strategy' 
and  needs;   the  Senate  has  sought.^in 
some  cases  for  the  first  time— to  answer 
the  many  questions  that  have  been  raised 
over  the  years.  Certainly  not  all  of  the 
questions  have  been  answered.  But  al- 
ready  we   are  a   vastly   more  informed 
Senate.  And,  henceforth  I  believe  that 
the  decisions  that  should  be  made  by 
the  Senate  and   the   Congress,   will   be 
made  by  the  Senate  and  the  Congress. 
Of  course,  all  Members  may  take  pride 
in  the  probe  that  has  occurred  thus  far. 
Perhaps  a  few  should  be  singled  out  for 
their  leadership.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky   (Mr.   Cooper)    and   the  Senator 
from  Michigan   (Mr.  Hart)    made  out- 
standing contributions  as  did  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy*   and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mono  ale  > . 
We  were  greatly  pleased  moreover  to  wit- 
ness  the   contributions   of   some   of   our 
more  recent  Members.  Those  who  come 
immediately   to  mind  are   the  Senator 
from  Missouri  ( Mr.  Eacleton  » .  the  Sen- 
ator  from   Kentucky    ( Mr.   Cook  > .   the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell>, 
the    Senator    from    Pennsylvania    (Mr. 
Schweiker)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia ( Mr.  Cranston  > .  There  are  many 
others,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who 
similarly  deserve  our  thanks. 

Finally,  let  me  just  say  that  I  believe 
we  may  all  take  great  pride  in  this 
achievement.  In  the  years  ahead  I  think 
this  moment  in  the  annals  of  the  Sen- 
ate may  well  go  down  as  one  of  great 
historical  importance.  For  this,  we  may 
be  especially  grateful,  may  I  say  once 
again,  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

DEFENSE     SPENDING     .*ND     NATIONAL     PRIORrriES 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  3  weeks,  we  have  debated  at 
great  langth  and  in  great  detail  a  num- 
ber of  specific  items  in  the  military'  pro- 
curement and  research  and  development 
authorization  bill.  This  year's  floor  de- 


bate on  the  military  budget  has  been 
unique,  both  in  the  time  we  have  devoted 
to  it  and  the  quality  of  the  arguments 
advanced  for  and  against  particular  mili- 
tary weapons  systems. 

There  are  several  characteristics  of  the 
issues  we  have  been  debating  which  make 
our  decisions  terribly  important  and  ter- 
ribly difficult.  We  are  dealing  with  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States. 
The  consequences  of  a  wrong  decision 
could,  some  day.  be  very  serious.  One 
does  not  lightly  jump  to  a  decision  on 
such   matters.   On   the  other  hand,   the 
budgetary  costs  over  the  years  ahead  of 
the  weapons  systems  we  have  been  asked 
to  approve  are  in  many  cases  staggering. 
The  F-14,  for  example,  if  ultimately  used 
in  its  various  versions  to  replace  the  ex- 
isting planes  of   the   Navy   and  Marine 
Corps,  would  cost  some  S25  billion  over 
the  next  10  years  to  procure  and  operate. 
Unless  such  a  weapons  system  is  truly 
vital  to  our  national  security,  a  decision 
to  proceed  with  its  procurement  would 
waste  a  huge  amount  of  resources  which 
are  desperately  needed  at  home,  to  clean 
up  pollution,  to  improve  education,  to 
build  housing,  and  to  provide  decent  ur- 
ban transportation.  Finally,  the  issues  we 
have  been  debating  are  necessarily  ex- 
ceedingly  complex,   for   they   deal  with 
the  means  of  meeting  uncertain  military 
contingencies  in  an  uncertain  and  ever- 
changing  world,  against  potential  ene- 
mies whose  motives  and  future  actions 
are  impossible  to  foresee. 

For  these  reasons,  the  decision  about 
how  to  vote  on  each  of  the  ameiidmenus 
offered  to  the  committee  bill  has  in  no 
case  been  an  easy  one.  After  much  delib- 
eration. I  have  voted  for  some  amend- 
ments, deleting  or  postponing  particular 
weapons  systems,  and  against  others, 
thereby  upholding  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendation to  proceed  with  procure- 
ment. There  are.  I  believe,  some  general 
principles  which  can  be  applied  in  mak- 
ing individual  decisions  about  these  mat- 
ters. These  are  the  ones  I  have  used  in 
making  up  my  own  mind  on  the  issues 
which  have  been  raised  in  this  debate. 

After  3  weeks  of  discussion,  necessar- 
ily devoted  to  the  specific  merits  of  par- 
ticular military  programs.  I  think  it  is 
desirable  to  step  back  and  review  more 
broadly  the  problems  with  which  we  have 
been  dealing,  and  to  discuss  the  general 
principles  upon  which  we  ought  to  base 
particular  decisions  about  the  military 
budget.  After  all.  next  year  will  bring 
forth  another  military  authorization  bill. 
We  will  again  be  called  upon  to  make 
provision  for  the  national  security,  while 
trying  to  insure  that  scarce  budgetary  re- 
sources are  not  wasted  upon  low  priority 
or  ineffective  military  spending. 

The  press  has  billed  our  debate  as  a 
revolt  against  the  military,  as  a  re%'ulsion 
against  the  military  budget,  and  as  a 
major  challenge  to  our  own  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  The  fact  that  specific 
items  of  this  authorization  bill  have  been 
questioned  more  sharply  and  debated  in 
more  depth  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
than  ever  before  lends  some  apparent 
color  of  truth  to  this  image.  'Vet  it  is  a 
vast  and  dangerous  oversimplification. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Armed  Ser\1ces 
Committee  itself,  after  much  questioning 
and  extensive  work,  reduced  the  $22  bil- 
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lion  requested  authorization  by  almost 
$2  billion  to  $20  billion.  This  $2  bUlion 
reduction,  made  by  the  committee,  is 
much  larger  than  the  aggregate  dollar 
value  of  all  the  major  amendments  sub- 
mitted during  floor  debate.  We  were  not, 
therefore,  voting  upon  a  set  of  commit- 
tee recommendations  which  passively  re- 
flected every  spending  wish  of  the 
Pentagon. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  ,  and  my  colleague  from 
Maine,  the  ranking  Republican  member, 
for  the  quality  of  work  which  they  have 
done,  not  only  during  the  debate,  but 
before  the  bill  was  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  even  had 
all  of  the  proposed  amendments  passed, 
the  resulting  authorization  bill  would 
still  have  provided  for  large-scale  im- 
provement and  modernization  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  Even  had  the  nuclear  air- 
craft carrier  been  deleted,  the  bill  would 
still  have  authorized  some  S2.25  billion 
for  N8iv.y  shipbuilding,  a  figure  well  above 
the  amounts  appropriated  in  most  recent 
years.  The  bill  provides  for  large  im- 
provements in  our  nuclear  missile  forces, 
both  land  and  sea  based;  for  major  mod- 
ernization of  our  Air  Force:  for  addi- 
tional nuclear  attack  submarines;  for 
800  new  helicopters  for  the  Army;  for 
new  amphibious  forces  and  new  antisub- 
marine patrol  planes  in  the  Navy  and 
for  over  $7  billion  in  research  and  devel- 
opment funds. 

In  short,  the  debate  on  defense  pro- 
curement has  not  been,  nor  should  it 
ever  be  allowed  to  become,  a  simple- 
minded  division  into  promilitary  and 
antimilitary  sentiments.  Rather  we  must 
be  concerned  with  balancing  the  national 
security  requirements  of  the  United 
States  against  our  other  needs  and  our 
total  resources.  In  today  s  world  of  rap- 
Idly  advancing  technology,  available  to 
our  political  enemies  as  well  as  to  our- 
selves, adequate  provision  for  national 
defense  necessarily  entails  a  large  mili- 
tary budget. 

But  our  domestic  needs  are  also  urgent. 
An  excessively  large  military  budget 
coupled  with  polluted  air  and  water,  con- 
gested cities,  falling  educational  stand- 
ards, and  racial  discontent  is  not  the 
hallmark  of  a  strong  and  secure  nation. 
Our  problem  is  not  to  choose  up  sides 
for  or  against  military  spending  in  gen- 
eral, but  to  take  a  selective  approach  to 
the  military  budget,  approving  those 
programs  whose  contributions  to  our  na- 
tional security  are  sufficient  to  justify 
their  heavy  costs,  and  turning  down 
those  which  fail  to  pass  this  test.  There 
are,  I  think,  certain  basic  principles  we 
can  use  in  applying  that  test. 

First,  for  the  foreseeable  future  the 
provisions  of  strong  and  flexible  armed 
forces — both  nuclear  and  conventional — 
will  remain  a  necessity  for  our  national 
security.  Early  initiation  of  strategic 
arms  limitation  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets,  and  conclusion  of  an  enforce- 
able agreement  can  indeed  reduce  the 
burden  of  armaments  for  both  sides.  But 
no  miracle  will  be  wrought,  nor  should 
one  be  expected.  This  is  said  not  to  down- 
grade the  importance  of  negotiations,  but 


only  to  remind  ourselves  that  negotia- 
tions will  be  difficult,  and  will  cover  mat- 
ters which  relate  to  only  a  part  of  our 
military  budget. 

Second,  strategic  nuclear  forces  con- 
stitute only  a  third  of  our  military 
budget.  Conventional  forces  take  up  the 
other  two-thirds.  These  in  turn  are  not 
primarily  required  to  defend  the  conti- 
nental United  States,  but  to  protect  our 
vital  interests  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  As  a  consequence,  the  size,  com- 
position, and  equipment  of  those  forces 
depends  upon  what  we  judge  those  inter- 
ests to  be,  particularly  in  Europe,  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  in  the  Middle  East. 
As  the  administration  considers  the  fu- 
ture role  of  the  United  States,  especially 
in  Southeast  Asia,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
them  to  come  before  the  Senate  and  pre- 
sent tlie  alternatives.  Not  only  does  the 
Constitution,  through  its  treaty  clause, 
give  the  Senate  a  major  role  in  deciding 
these  matters,  but  once  decided,  we  shall 
be  asked  to  provide  the  authorization  and 
the  funds  for  the  military  strength  to 
back  up  those  decisions.  In  doing  so,  we 
must  assure  ourselves  that  the  militaiT 
forces  provided  are  neither  excessive  for 
the  task  at  hand  nor  so  weak  as  to  de- 
stroy the  credibility  of  our  commitments. 

Two  illustrations  from  the  recent  de- 
bate come  to  mmd.  Should  we  decide,  as 
a  nation,  to  scale  down  our  commitments 
and  our  direct  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia,  the  Navy's  15  attack  carrier  task 
forces  clearly  become  too  large  a  force 
for  the  interests  they  are  designed  to 
protect.  But  even  if  we  do  not  scale  down 
our  overseas  militaiT  commitments,  suf- 
ficient evidence  has  been  presented  to 
question  seriously  the  need  for  all  15  of 
those  carrier  tsisk  forces.  That  is  why  I 
voted  for  a  study  to  determine  whether 
we  need  to  spend  the  tremendous  sums 
involved  in  a  carrier  force  of  the  present 
size. 

In  the  case  of  the  C-5A,  again,  a 
significant  scaling  down  of  our  overseas 
commitments  would  quite  possibly  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  additional  squadrons. 
But  barring  such  a  redefinition  of  Amer- 
ican overseas  interests,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  mobility  provided  by  the  C-5A's 
would  warrant  the  purchase  of  at  least 
one  additional  squadron  of  planes,  and 
would  indeed  make  it  possible  to  protect 
our  interests  with  a  smaller  overseas 
troop  contingent.  As  a  consequence,  de- 
spite the  disturbing  escalation  in  C-5A's 
costs,  I  voted  against  the  amendment 
which  would  have  deleted  the  fimds  to 
purchase  an  additional  squadron  of  C- 
5A's. 

Third,  we  must  resist  the  temptation 
to  buy  security  cheaply  by  relying  on  the 
threat  of  oiu*  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
for  the  protection  of  our  interests  abroad. 
To  meet  conventional  threats  against 
what  we  have  decided  are  our  true  in- 
terests, we  should  have  sufficient  conven- 
tional forces.  There  is  everj'  likelihood 
that  the  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
would  soon  escalate  to  massive  propor- 
tions. Let  us  define  our  interests  real- 
isticaUy.  and  then  be  prepared  to  defend 
them  with  conventional  forces. 

Fourth,  no  amount  of  funds  can  buy 
absolute  .security.  Doubling  the  size  of  our 
Armed  Forces  and  our  military  budget 
would  not   giiarantee   us   against  every 


possible  threat  or  every  possible  con- 
tingency. Perfect  security  does  not  exist 
in  the  modern  world.  Of  necessity,  there- 
fore, we  must  seek  something  less  than 
perfect  security.  Of  all  the  myriad  pos- 
sible future  threats  against  our  security, 
we  must  decide  which  ones  are  worth- 
while to  try  to  protect  against,  taking 
into  account  the  costs  of  doing  so  and 
the  domestic  needs  we  sacrifice  by  di- 
verting resources  to  military  programs. 

On  this  basis,  it  has  always  seemed  to 
me  both  unfair  and  evidence  of  shallow 
thinking  to  accuse  someone  who  oppcses 
an  individual  weapons  system  as  a  uni- 
lateral disarmer.  Even  the  most  vocal  of 
"hawks"  would  not  propose  that  we 
spend  an  additional  $40  billion  annually 
on  our  military  budget.  Yet  this  judg- 
ment itself  implies  that  he  is  willing  to 
forgo  weapons  or  forces  which  might, 
at  least  marginally,  protect  us  against 
certain  remote  contingencies.  Con- 
versely, the  most  ardent  'dove"  would 
not  suggest  that  we  cut  our  military 
budget  to  zero.  All  of  us  mu.st  necessarily 
be  selective  in  what  we  propose  and  what 
we  oppose  in  the  way  of  military  pro- 
grams. Labels  of  "unilateral  disarmer" 
or  'captive  of  the  military-industrial 
complex"  are  no  substitute  for  hard 
thought  and  conscientious  judgment. 

Fifth,  we  must  ask  ourselves.  What  is 
the  vole  of  the  individual  Senator  In 
making  decisions  about  particular  mili- 
tary programs?  To  what  extent  must  we 
rely  on  the  expert  judgment  of  military 
men.  and  to  what  extent  can  we.  and 
should  we.  apply  our  own  judgments? 
The  Constitution  gives  to  civilian  au- 
thorities, both  in  the  Executive  and  in 
the  Congress,  the  final  power  to  make 
decisions  about  the  military  budget.  And 
despite  the  growth  of  modern  technol- 
og>'  and  the  resulting  complexity  of  cur- 
rent weapons  systems,  this  decision  of 
the  Founding  Fathers  remains,  in  my 
view,  a  wise  one.  How  one  leads  an  in- 
fantry division  in  combat,  deploys  a  car- 
rier task  force,  or  develops  a  logistic 
supply  line,  are  matters  which  can  and 
should  be  primarily  left  to  mihtary  ex- 
perts. On  the  other  hand,  the  definition 
of  U.S.  interests  throughout  the  world 
which  must  be  protected  against  mili- 
tary threats  is  a  question  which  only  the 
President  and  Congress  can  decide. 

In  between  these  two  extremes  are 
questions  which  relate  to  the  major  force 
levels  and  weapons  needed  to  protect 
those  vital  interests.  Do  we  need  an  ad- 
vanced strategic  bomber?  Should  we  op- 
erate 15  earner  task  forces?  Must  we 
build  new  major  air  defense  systems 
against  the  possibiUty  of  an  as  yet  non- 
existent Soviet  bomber  threat?  On  these 
questions,  we  need  the  judgment  of  both 
military  men  and  political  leaders.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  require  military  ex- 
pertise to  help  us  judge  the  capability  of 
particular  forces  and  weapons,  both  our 
own  and  those  of  our  potential  adver- 
saries. On  the  other  hand,  we  need  to 
decide  whether  or  not  the  gain  in  na- 
tional security  is  worth  the  accompany- 
ing budgetary  cost  and  sacrifice  of  other 
domestic  goals.  That  is  a  political  judg- 
ment which  only  the  President  and  Con- 
gress can  make.  Finally,  in  any  govern- 
mental institution — be  it  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultiu-e  or  the  Pentagon — 
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the  natural  human  tendency  is  to  over- 
state the  benefits  and  understate  the 
costs  of  one's  own  program.  And  here 
Congress  must  play  the  watchdog  to 
scrutinize  inflated  claims  and  check  ex- 
cessive spending. 

To  use  an  analogy,  we  must  when  ed- 
ucation legislation  is  before  us  listen 
respectfully  but  critically  to  the  advice 
of  professional  educators.  We  must  gain 
from,  but  not  be  captive  of,  their  profes- 
sional expertise.  In  a  similar  vein,  con- 
gressional decisions  to  delete  a  particular 
military  budget  request  should  not  be 
looked  upon  as  an  attack  upon  either 
the  competence  or  the  dedication  of  mili- 
tary professionals,  but  rather  as  the  legit- 
imate exercise  of  that  broad  policy  judg- 
ment given  us  by  the  Constitution  to  be 
applied  equally  to  matters  domestic  and 
military. 

In  passing  judgment  on  the  military 
budget,  in  accordance  with  these  major 
principles.  Congress  could  be  greatly 
helped  by  the  provision  of  better  in- 
formation from  the  executive  branch. 

Of  necessity,  we  must  pass  upon  spe- 
ciflc  items  in  the  mihtar>'  authorization 
and  appropriation  bill.  But  these  judg- 
ments would  be  greatly  aided  if  the  in- 
dividual pieces  could  be  set  in  a  larger 
framework.  I  have  two  particular  points 
in  mind. 

In    the    3    years    immediately    pre- 
ceding our  major  involvement  in  Viet- 
n&m,  we  were  spending  about  S50  billion 
per  year  on  the  military  budget.  With 
those  funds  we  were  not  only  maintain- 
ing, but  also  substantially  increasing  the 
size  and  combat  capabilities  of  our  nu- 
clear and  conventional  forces.  By  1972 
or  1973.  taking  into  account  increases  in 
the  general  price  level  and  military  pay 
raises,  it  would  take  about  $65  billion  to 
have  the  same  purchasing  power  as  the 
S50  biUion  did  prior  to  1965.  For  these 
$65  billion,  therefore,  we  should  be  able 
not  only  to  maintain,  but  also  to  improve 
OUT  raiUtary  capabihties.  Yet,  according 
to  a  number  of  recent  estimates,  the  miU- 
tarv  programs  and  forces  currently  pro- 
gramed for  the  early  1970's,  quite  apart 
from  the  costs  of  Vietnam,  will  cost  be- 
tween S75  and  $80  bilUon  per  year— an 
amount  $10  to  $15  billion  higher  than 
the  pre- Vietnam  levels  adjusted  to  cur- 
rent wages  and  prices.  To  act  intelli- 
gently on  the  specific  items  which  make 
up  this  total.  Congress  needs  an  explana- 
tion of  this  apparent  increase.  Is  this 
projection  of  future  mihtarj'  costs  cor- 
rect? If  it  is,  what  are  the  major  new 
programs  causing   the  increase?   What 
changes  in  the  world  situations  or  in  the 
nature  of  the  threats  facing  us  justify 
the  large  additional  sum?  Are  there  not 
areas   of   lower   priority   which   can   be 
pruned  to  make  room  for  these  increases? 
It  is  questions  like  this,  Mr.  President, 
legitimate  questions,  which  have  prompt- 
ed  the   challenge   to   this  miliUry   au- 
thorization bill  which  has  been  led  by 
such  distinguished,  capable  leaders  in  the 
Senate  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire). 

More  generally.  Congress  needs  to  be 
provided  with  an  overall  projection  of 
future  military  spending,  in  order  to  act 
adequately  with  respect  to  its  domestic 


requirements  as  well  as  to  Its  security 
interests. 

The  major  budgetary  impact  of  the 
military  systems  we  have  approved  this 
year  will  not  be  felt  at  once  but  only  in 
future  years.  The  authorization  bill  be- 
fore us  carries  $240  million  for  the  Na\T's 
P-14A.  But.  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the 
10-year  cost  of  replacing  existing  aircraft 
with  F-14's  will  amount  to  at  least  $25 
billion.  The  Safeguard  ABM  accounts  for 
only  $759  million  in  this  bUl,  but  will  re- 
quire at  least  $12  billion  in  procurement 
and  operatmg  costs  over  the  next  5 
years.  We  cannot  act  intelligently  in  au- 
thorizing indindual  systems  unless  we 
know  the  total  consequences  of  our  ac- 
tions, not  only  system  by  system  but  for 
the  military  budget  as  a  whole.  In  effect, 
under  current  practice,  we  are  asked  to 
authorize  the  foundations  of  the  build- 
ing without  any  notion  of  what  the  com- 
pleted structure  will  look  like. 

The  burden  of  my  remarks  today  has 
been  twofold.  In  the  intelligent  exercise 
of  congressional  judgment  on  the  mili- 
tary budget,  there  is  no  room  for  easy 
slogans  or  simple  formulas.  We  must  be 
selective  in  what  we  approve  and  what 
we  delete.  In  ever>'  militarj-  spending  de- 
cision, we   must  balance  the   potential 
gain   in   national   security   against   the 
sacrifice  of  domestic  needs  which  it  re- 
quires. As  a  consequence,  neither  a  gen- 
eral approval  nor  a  general  condemna- 
tion of  military  spending  meets  the  test 
of  intelligent  judgment.  Reasoned  oppo- 
sition to  a  specific  militarj-  proposal  does 
not  turn  a  man  into  a  unilateral  dis- 
armer. nor  does  approval  stamp  a  man  as 
a  captive  of  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex. To  make  better  judgments  on  indi- 
vidual mihtary  proposals,  however.  Con- 
gress   does    require    fuller    information 
from  the  executive  branch.  I  think.  Mr. 
President,  that  as  a  result  of  the  debate 
over  these  weeks,  this  year,  we  will  get 
better    information.    Most    important, 
Congress  needs   to  know  the  long-nm 
budgetary  and  mihtary  consequences  of 
the  action  it  is  currently  asked  to  take. 
I  am  confident.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
current  debate,  extended  and  informed 
by  the  facts  to  which  I  have  referred,  can 
lead  to  a  more  effective  and  balanced 
treatment  of  our  defense  and  domestic 
needs. 

So,  Mr.  President,  may  I  again  compU- 
ment  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  all 
his  colleagues  who  have  undertaken  the 
burden  and  the  time  and  the  energy 
necessary  to  do  what  I  think  has  been  a 
public  service  of  the  highest  order. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  on  what  I  think  is  an 
excellent  speech.  It  is  too  bad  that  some- 
times speeches  have  to  be  delivered  so 
late  in  the  day  that  they  do  not  have 
the  kind  of  audience  they  merit.  This  is 
certainly  an  example  of  that. 

The  Senator  has  put  the  debate  into 
a  verv  useful  perspective.  He  has  pointed 
out  that  these  were  selective  cuts.  These 
were  net  aimed  at  diminishing  our  Armed 
Forces.  In  fact,  they  were  aimed  at  try- 
ing to  strengthen  our  Armed  Forces,  and 


it    was    a    matter    of    judgment    &&    to 
whether  they  were  or  not. 

Furthermore,  when  the  Senator  called 
for  long-term  projections,  this  is  an  area 
In  which  it  would  seem  to  me  we  should 
be  able  to  get  this  long-term  projec- 
tion— not  just  in  terms  of  what  one 
weapons  system  may  cost  in  the  long  run, 
but  what  the  overall  military  budget  is 
likely  to  look  like  3.  4,  or  5  years 
from  now.  Without  that  kind  of  judg- 
ment, .t  is  very  hard  for  us  to  make  a 
wise  decision  on  these  basic  authoriza- 
tions that  begin  something  that  cannot 
be  stopr>ed  without  a  great  loss  of  funds. 

Finally,  es  the  Senator  has  said, 
neither  approval  nor  condemnation  of 
military  spending  is  what  is  called  for 
and  what  is  useful  or  what  is  really  the 
subject  of  this  debate.  It  is  a  matter  of 
using  discrimination  and  judgment  and 
understanding  to  try  to  determine  what 
is  necessary  to  make  this  country  as 
strong  as  possible  at  a  cost  consistent 
with  a  stable  economy  and  consistent 
with  meeting  our  very  big  and  serious 
domestic  needs. 

The  Senator  has  put  this  into  a  most 
useful  perspective,  and  I  thank  him  very 

much. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

May  I  say  that  I  deliberately  did  not 
undertake  to  dehver  this  speech  before 
the  vote  on  the  military  authorization 
bill,  because  I  wanted  to  begin  the  de- 
bate on  the  next  military  authorization 
biU  with  this  speech.  So  whether  or  not 
it  was  listened  to  by  many  on  the  floor 
todav  is  not  so  important  as  whether  or 
not  i  have  succeeded  in  identifying  some 
of  the  questions  and  at  least  the  charac- 
ter of  the  debate  we  will  have  in  the 
vears  ahead. 

Mr.    HART.    Mr.   President,   will    the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE  I  yield. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  think  there 
is  no  problem,  when  the  junior  Senator 
from  Maine  rises  to  speak,  as  to  whether 
there  is  a  live  audience  of  a  considerable 
ntmiber  or  just  a  few  of  us;  because  his 
is  one  of  those  rare  voices  in  the  country 
which  is  listened  to  and  read  and  the 
message  retained.  I  am  sure  that  though 
few  are  here  and  fortunate  enough  to 
hear  it  tonight,  what  he  has  said  wUl 
remain  in  the  conscience  of  this  countr>' 
for  a  long  time.  Hopefully,  i'  will  broaden 
the  understanding  of  each  of  us  with 
respect  to  our  actions  on  specific  pro- 
posals in  the  months  ahead  and  will  in- 
crease   the    understanding    across    the 
coimtry  of  the  problem  that  confronts 
the    Senate    and    Congress    specifically, 
but  involves  each  of  us.  whatever  our 
role  in  our  society. 

To  put  it  beautifully.  I.  for  the  first 
time,  tonight  voted  against  this  basic 
military  authorization  bill.  It  was  a  very 
difficult  vote,  one  unlikely  to  be  explained 
ver>'  effectively.  But  I  can  say  'Amen" 
to  "everj'thing  the  Senator  from  Maine 
has  just  said. 

This  is  not  an  either/ or  proposition. 
No  certainly  it  is  not  an  attack  on  the 
miiitarv.  I  hope  the  mUitarj-  wiU  always 
be  an  "honored  profession.  Our  security 
does  involve  the  maintenance  of  strength 
adequate  to  reasonably  anticipated  t«sU. 
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Many  of  us.  Including  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  sought  to  modify  some  of  the  au- 
thorizations and,  speaking  generally,  we 
failed  in  every  case. 

Mr.  President,  when  you  come  to  the 
final  rollcall.  If  you  have  voted  to  cor- 
rect what  you  think  to  be  mistakes  in  the 
authorization  and  you  failed  every  time 
you  then  go  ahead  and  vote  "yes"  on  the 
final  rollcall.  If  you  do,  you  do  it  on  the 
basis  that  there  is  more  good  in  the  bill, 
that  it  is  more  wise  than  unwise,  whether 
you  figure  the  ratio  at  $15  billion  to  $5 
billion,  or  $16  billion  to  $3  billion.  That 
has  been  my  course  in  the  years  I  have 
been  permitted  to  serve  here. 

But  tonight  struck  me  as  the  time,  if 
I  was  ever  going  to  do  it.  to  vote  "no" 
as  a  further  indication  that  there  are  in- 
creasing numbers  of  us  who  seek  to  get 
a  message  to  those  who  prepare  the  re- 
quests for  militarj'  spending — and  I  be- 
lieve they  have  gotten  the  message  al- 
ready— to  insure  that  in  any  budget  of 
$80  billion  there  are  things  we  do  not 
need  and  that  our  survival  does  not  hinge 
upon  the  full  $80  billion.  This  $20  bil- 
lion is  ftje  first  effort. 

There  is  waste  in  our  family  spend- 
ing, unless  we  are  at  the  raw  poverty 
level.  But  what  would  the  situation  be 
if  as  a  family  we  had  $20  billion  or  $80 
billion  to  spend? 

To  vote  "no"  is  to  express  the  concern 
that  the  unmet  domestic  needs — while 
prayer  and  good  works  are  welcomed  in 
their  solution — without  exception  re- 
quire a  lot  of  money.  We  kid  ourselves 
if  we  think  that  except  from  the  $80  bil- 
lion on  the  military  side  there  is  going 
to  be  very  much  money  rescued  from 
total  Federal  spending  to  apply  to  what 
the  Senator  from  Maine  has  given  na- 
tional leadership  in  attempting  to  re- 
store our  water  and  air,  and  what  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  sought  to 
do  in  connection  with  housing  in  the 
low-  and  middle-income  markets  of  this 
country.  These  programs  and  programs 
like  them  require  lots  of  money.  Like  it 
or  not,  these  programs  require  much 
money. 

The  Pentagon  is  placed  on  record  by 
the  "nay"  vote  tonight  to  double  check 
every  request  it  makes  of  us. 

I  thank  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  and  several  Sen- 
ators who  have  undertaken  leadership 
In  the  last  2  months  for  their  efforts  to 
indicate  the  Senate  is  double  checking 
these  requests. 

Finally,  as  we  fold  the  tent  on  this 
military  authorization  bai  after  more 
than  2  months  of  debate  it  is  in  order  to 
remind  Senators  that  last  year  on  the 
same  bill  we  spent  2  days. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Maine  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan.  I  wish  to 
add  that  his  good  opinion  and  judgment 
have  always  been  of  value  to  me  since 
we  came  to  the  Senate  together  10  years 
ago.  I  had  no  doubt  as  I  was  delivering 
my  remarks  tonight  that  my  position 
would  not  be  too  different  from  his.  I 
think  I  understood  before  he  said  so  why 
he  voted  "no"  to  the  military  authoriza- 
tion bill. 


He  does  understand  and  his  record 
demonstrates  the  need  for  providing  for 
our  national  security  interests.  He  also 
understands  from  time  to  time  cou- 
rageous voices  must  cast  votes  such  as  he 
cast  today,  if  they  are  the  only  effective 
protests  which  will  reach  the  ears  of  the 
Pentagon,  other  corners  of  Government, 
and  throughout  the  country  to  influence 
the  decisions  which  are  going  to  be  made 
in  the  future. 

I  think  really  the  claim  I  made  a  mo- 
ment ago  about  beginning  the  debate  on 
next  year's  authorization  bill  with  my 
remarks  was  too  hasty.  I  think  the  debate 
was  begun  with  the  "nay"  vote  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  and  his  col- 
leagues who  voted  the  same  way. 


MESSAGE    FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  <H.R.  8904  >  for  the  re- 
lief of  Paul  Antliony  Kelly,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concuiience  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE    BILL   REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  8904 1  for  the  relief  of 
Paul  Anthony  Kelly,  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  THE  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION, 1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Order  No.  273.  H.R.  11271. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iH.R. 
11271 1  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  i-eport-ed  from  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and   insert: 

That  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration: 

(a)  For  "Research  and  development,"  for 
the  following  programs: 

(1)    Apollo,  »1, 691, 100,000: 

(2>    Space  flight  operations.   $225,627,000; 

(3)  Advanced  missions,  $2,500,000: 

(4)  Physics  and   astronomy,   $117,600,000; 

(5)  Lunar  and  planetary  exploration, 
$138,800,000: 

(6)  Bloscience.  $20,400,000; 

(7)  Space  applications,  $128,400,000; 

(8)  Launch  vehicle  procurement,  $112,- 
600,000: 

(9)  Sustaining  university  program,  $9,- 
000,000; 

(10)  Space  vehicle  systems,  $27,500,000; 
111)   Electronics  systems,  $33,550,000: 
(12)  Human  factor  systems,  $22,100,000; 


I  13  )  Basic  research.  $20,250,000; 

(14)  Space  power  and  electric  propulsion 
systems.  $36,950,000; 

(15)  Nuclear  rockets,  $50,000,000; 

( 16)  Chemical  proptilslon.  $22,850,000; 

(17)  Aeronautical  vehicles.  $77,700,000; 

(18)  Tracking  and  data  acquisition.  $278.- 
000.000: 

(19)  Technology  utilization,  $5,000,000. 

(b)  For  "Construction  of  facilities,"  in- 
cluding land   acqulstlons.  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Electronics  Research  Center.  Cam- 
bridge. Massachusetts.  $8,088,000; 

(2)  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center,  Green- 
bell.    Maryland.   $670,000; 

(3)  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center, 
NASA.  Kennedy  Space  Center.  Florida,  $12.- 
500.000; 

(4)  Langley  Research  Center.  Hampton. 
Virginia,  $4,767,000; 

(5)  Manned  Spacecraft  Center.  Houston, 
Texas.  $1,750,000: 

(6)  Wallops  Station,  Wallops  Island,  Vir- 
ginia. $500,000; 

(7)  Various  locations,  $26,425,000; 

(8)  Faollity  planning  and  design  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  $3,500,000. 

(c)  For  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment." $637,400,000. 

(d)  Appropriations  for  "Research  and  de- 
velopment" may  be  used  ( 1 )  for  any  items  of 
a  capiial  natiire  (other  than  acquisition  of 
land )  which  may  be  required  for  the  per- 
formaiice  of  research  and  development  con- 
tracts, ana  (2)  for  grants  to  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  or  to  nonprofit 
organizations  whose  primary  purpose  is  the 
conduct  of  scientific  research,  for  purchase  or 
construction  of  additional  research  facilities; 
and  title  to  such  facilities  shall  be  vested  in 
the  United  States  unless  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  national  program  of 
aeronautical  and  space  activities  will  best  be 
served  by  vesting  title  in  any  such  grantee 
instittition  or  organization.  Each  such  grant 
shall  be  made  under  such  conditions  as  the 
Administrator  shall  determine  to  be  required 
to  insure  that  the  United  States  will  receive 
therefrom  benefit  adequate  to  Justify  the 
making  of  that  grant.  None  of  the  fvinds 
appropriated  for  "Research  and  development" 
pursviant  to  this  Act  may  be  tised  for  con- 
struction of  any  major  facility,  the  estimated 
cost  of  which,  including  collateral  equipment, 
exceeds  $250,000,  unless  the  Administrator 
or  his  designee  has  notified  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  of 
the  nature,  location,  and  estimated  cost  of 
such  facility. 

(e)  When  so  specified  in  an  appropriation 
Act.  (1)  any  amount  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  or  for  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities"  may  remain  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  and  (2)  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  facilities,  and  sup- 
port services  contracts  may  be  entered  into 
under  the  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment" appropriation  for  periods  not  in  excess 
of  twelve  months  beginning  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year. 

(f)  Appropriations  made  ptirsuant  to  sub- 
section 1(c)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$35,000,  for  scientific  consultations  or  ex- 
traordinary expenses  upon  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Administrator  and  his 
determination  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
tipon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

(g)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  1(c)  for  mainte- 
nance, repairs,  alterations,  and  minor  con- 
struction shall  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  any  new  facility  the  estimated  cost  of 
which,  including  collateral  equipment,  ex- 
ceeds $100,000. 

(h)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
puisuant  to  subsection   (a)    of  this  section 
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may  be  used  for  grants  to  any  nonprofit 
Institution  of  higher  learning  unless  the 
Administrator  or  ills  designee  determines 
at  the  time  of  the  grant  that  recruiting 
personnel  of  any  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  are  not  being  barred 
from  the  premises  or  property  of  such 
institution  except  that  this  subsection  shaU 
not  apply  if  the  Administrator  or  his  desig- 
nee determines  that  the  grant  Is  a  continua- 
tion or  renewal  of  a  previous  grant  to  such 
institution  which  Is  likely  to  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  aeronautical  and 
space  activities  of  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  furnish  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  hU  designee  within  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
each  January  30  and  June  30  thereafter  the 
names  of  any  nonprofit  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  which  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  on  the  date  of  each  such 
report  are  barring  such  recruiting  personnel 
from  premises  or  property  of  any  such  insti- 
tution. 

Sec.  2.  Authorization  Is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  In 
paragraphs  d),   (2),   (3),   (4),   (5),   (6),  and 

(7)  of  subsection  Kb)  may,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  be 
varied  upward  5  per  centum  to  meet  unusual 
cost  variations,  but  the  total  cost  of  all  work 
authorized  under  such  paragraphs  shall  not 
exceed  the  total  of  the  amounts  specified 
in  such  paragraphs. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  1(a)  hereof  may  be  transferred 
to  the  "Construction  of  facilities"  appropria- 
tion, and.  when  so  transferred,  together  with 
$10,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  Kb)  hereof  i other  than 
funds   appropriated    pursuant    to   paragraph 

(8)  of  such  subsection)  shaU  be  available  lor 
expenditure  to  construct,  expand,  or  modify 
laboratories   and   other   installations   at  any 
location     (Including    locations    specified    in 
suljsection   Kb)),   if    (1)    the  Administrator 
determines  such  action  to  be  necessary  be- 
cause of  changes  in   the  national  program 
of  aeronautical  and  space  activities  or  new 
scientific  or  engineering  developments,  and 
(2)   he  determines  that  deferral  of  such  ac- 
tion until  the  enactment  of  the  next  author- 
ization Act  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  in- 
terest of  the  Nation  In  aeronautical  and  space 
activities.  The  funds  so  made  available  may 
be  expended   to  acquire,  construct,   convert, 
rehabilitate  or  Install  permanent  or  tempyo- 
rary  public  works,  including  land  acquisition, 
site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment.  No  portion  of  such  sums  may  be 
obligated    for    expenditure    or   expended    to 
construct,  expand,  or  modify  laboratories  and 
other   installations   tinless    (A)    a   period   of 
thirty  days  has  passed  after  the  Administra- 
tor or  his  designee  has  transmitted  to  the 
.Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to   the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
committee  on  Science  and  .'Astronautics  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on   Aeronautical  and   Space  Sciences   of 
the  Senate  a  written  report  containing  a  full 
and  complete  statement  concerning  ( 1 )   the 
nattire  of  such  construction,  expansion,  or 
modification.   (2)   the  cost  thereof  Including 
the  cost  of  any  real  estate  action  pertaining 
thereto,  and   (3)    the  reason  why  such  con- 
struction, expansion,  or  modification  is  neces- 
sary In  the  national  interest,  or   (B)    each 
such  committee  before  the  expiration  of  such 
period  has  transmitted  to  the  Adnunistrator 
written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such  com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  the  projxjsed  ac- 
tion. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act — 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  noay  be  used  for  any  program  deleted 
by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  originallj 
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made  to  either  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  or  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  In  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
that  particular  program  by  section  1(a)  and 
1(c).  and 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee, 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  each  such  committee  of  notice 
given  by  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement  of 
the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the  facts 
and  circumstances  relied  upon  in  support  of 
such  proposed  action,  or  I B )  each  such  com- 
mittee before  the  expiration  of  such  period 
has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator  written 
notice  to  the  effect  that  such  committee  has 
no  objection  to  the  proposed  action. 

Sec.  5.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
it  Is  in  the  national  interest  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  geographical  distribution  of 
Federal  research  funds  whenever  feasible, 
and  that  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  should  explore  ways 
and  means  of  distributing  its  research  and 
development  funds  whenever  feasible. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Authorization  Act,  1970". 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  <Mr, 
Anderson  >,  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences.  I  am  making  the  open- 
ing statement  in  support  of  H.R.  11271. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  before  us  today 
H.R.  11271  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  fiscal  year  1970  for 
research  and  development,  construction 
of  facilities,  and  research  and  program 
management,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  President,  before  I  go  into  the  spe- 
cifics of  this  bill  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  appreciation  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  for  her  con- 
scientious assistance  and  support  during 
our  consideration  of  this  authorization 
request. 

On  my  own  behalf,  I  want  to  also  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  for  the  verj-  fine  job  she  has  done 
in  the  handling,  development,  and  pres- 
entation of  this  important  bill. 

This  is  the  12th  annual  budget  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, and  it  is  presented  at  a  time 
when  the  Nation  has  just  achieved  the 
lunar  landing  objectives  established  in 
1961 — a  feat  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  Tlie  original  authorization 
request  for  fiscal  year  1970  was  for  S3,- 
760.527,000;  however,  this  was  amended 
on  April  15.  1969.  to  a  revised  total  of 
S3.715. 527.000  by  the  new  administration, 
a  reduction  of  $45  million,  all  of  which 
was  made  in  research  and  development. 
This  request  for  83.715.527,000  is  S297.- 
546,000  less  than  the  amoimt  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1969  but,  perhaps  more  sig- 
nificant, it  will  establish  a  program  level 
very  close  to  the  fiscal  year  1969  operating 
plan  approved  for  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration.  Last  year 
I  stated  to  the  Senate  Umt  a  program  at 
this  level  would,  in  m>-  judgment,  barely 


enable  us  to  move  forward  in  this  impor- 
tant area  of  science  and  technology.  The 
committee,    however,    agreed    that    the 
fiscal  situation  necessitated  a  carefully 
scrutinized    and    verv-    modest    program 
imtil  we  could  see  some  relief  from  the 
need  for  fiscal  austerity.  Our  review  of 
fiscal  year  1969  activities  at  this  time  re- 
veals that  the  fiscal  year  1969  program 
was  indeed  a  minimum  one.  This  year  we 
find     the     situation     not     measurably 
changed  and,  therefore,  again  we  must 
take    a    careful    measure    of    national 
needs — one  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  to 
maintain  a  strong  national  posture  in  re- 
search and  technologj-.  The  bill  which  we 
are    recommending    required    a    careful 
structuring  of  the  many  NASA  programs 
and  a  most  judicious  use  of  resources  m 
order  to  operate  at  this  budget  level  and 
still    make    minimal    progress    on    ver>- 
modest  future  projects  judged  essential 
to  maintain  our  space  preeminence.  The 
committee  in  its  deliberations  took  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  budget  request 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  had  undergone  reviews  by 
two  administrations  prior  to  analjsis  by 
the  committee;  and  possibly  a  more  im- 
portant factor  considered  in  reporting 
out  this  biU  that  we  have  just  completed 
the  first  decade  in  space  and  were  about 
to  undertake  the  now  successful  Apollo 
11  limar  landing  attempt,  all  of  which 
dictates  that  a  longer  look  ahead  is  re- 
quired. 

In  this  regard,  the  President  earUer 
this  year  constituted  a  Space  Task 
Group  to  examine  the  long-range  objec- 
tives for  the  national  space  program  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  him  on 
September  1,  1969.  Therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  tlie  committee's  belief  that 
we  should  recommend  not  only  a  sotmd, 
orderly,  and  austere  ongoing  program  for 
fiscal  year  1970,  but  also  one  which  at  the 
same  time  would  have  the  necessary  in- 
gredients and  flexibility  with  which  to 
respond  to  significant  recommendations 
of  the  Soace  Task  Group.  These  recom- 
mendations were  released  on  September 
15  and  a  brtef  review  within  the  time 
available  indicates  that  they  are  com- 
patible with  the  program  provided  for  in 
H.R.  11271,  as  amended,  and  recom- 
mended by  your  committee. 

The  bill  contams  $3,019,927,000  for  re- 
search and  development,  an  amount  $13.5 
million  more  than  requested;  $58.2  mil- 
lion for  the  construction  of  facilities  pro- 
gram w  hich  agrees  with  the  administra- 
tion request;  and  finally  $637,400,000  for 
lesearch  and  program  management,  rep- 
resenting a  cut  of  $13.5  milUon.  For  clari- 
fication I  might  add  that  the  latter  cate- 
gory is  a  retitling  of  the  appropriations 
category  previously  entitled  "Adminis- 
trative operations"  with  the  thought  that 
the  title  "Research  and  program  man- 
agement'  would  be  more  descriptive  of 
the  activities  involved,  Tlie  authorization 
for  research  and  development  is  identical 
in  all  respects  to  the  administration's  re- 
quest with  one  exception — a  $13.5  million 
increase  for  the  nuclear  rocket  program. 
I  will  discuss  this  item  more  fully  later  in 
mv  statement,  but  briefly,  tliis  is  the  only 
program  in  existence  designed  to  provide 
the  Nation  with  a  large  space  propulsion 
capability.  This  development  should  have 
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been  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1969  to  main- 
tain momentum  in  the  technical  progress 
demonstrated  in  the  program.  The  mod- 
est increase  is  intended  to  assist  in  recov- 
ering some  of  the  momentum  lost  due 
to  the  delay  iii  initiation  of  engine  devel- 
opment. 

In  the  construction  of  facilties  pro- 
gram your  committee  is  recommending 
only  those  facilities  which  are  necessary 
for  continuing  previously  authorized 
projects  in  an  efficient  manner,  which 
represent  a  national  need  as  illustrated 
by  the  aircraft  noise  reduction  labora- 
tory proposed  for  the  Langley  Research 
Center  and  which  represent  major  main- 
tenance or  alterations  essential  to  main- 
tain the  large  NASA  plant  in  good  work- 
ing order.  The  research  and  program 
management  request  has  been  reduced 
$13.5  million  on  the  belief  that  NASA 
can  and  should  effect  more  economies  in 
manpower  utilization  both  in  its  direct 
and  contractor  support  activities.  In 
making  this  recommendation  your  com- 
mittee recognized  that  NASA  had  re- 
duced its  jjermanent  employment  during 
the  prior  fiscal  year;  however,  the  com- 
mittee-continues to  be  concerned  about 
the  i^jrowth  of  this  part  of  the  budget 
when  major  programs  of  the  agency  have 
matured  and  the  agency  itself  should 
have  attained  a  degree  of  stability 
warranting  careful  examination  of  its 
staffing  patterns. 

REVIEW    OF    PAST    YEAR 

Senators  may  recall  that  last  year  at 
this  tune  NASA  was  still  recovering  from 
the  Apollo  204  spacecraft  fire  at  the  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center  in  January  1967,  a  re- 
covery that  took  much  longer  than  orig- 
inally forecast.  The  first  manned  Apollo 
flight — Apollo  7 — was  launched  October 
11,  1968.  and  that  highly  .successful  flight 
provided  assurance  that  the  redesign  of 
the  spacecraft  and  the  other  corrective 
mea.sures  undertaken  as  a  result  of  the 
Apollo  204  accident  had  been  most  ef- 
fective. Following  the  analysis  of  the  dif- 
ficulties experienced  during  the  second 
immanned  Saturn  V  flight.  Apollo  6.  on 
April  4.  1968,  a  judgment  was  made  that 
the  Saturn  V  was  capable  of  supporting 
a  manned  mission  safely  and  this,  com- 
bined with  the  October  experience  with 
the  Apollo  spacecraft,  led  to  the  deci- 
sion to  undertake  the  highly  successful 
Apollo  8  flight  around  the  moon  and  into 
lunar  orbit  in  December  last  year.  Con- 
tinued success  in  the  Apollo  manned 
flight  program  was  achieved  by  Apollo 
9  which  demonstrated  the  operation  of 
all  lunar  landing  hardware  in  an  earth 
orbital  exercise,  and  by  Apollo  10  which 
demonstrated  crew,  space  vehicles  and 
mission  support  facilities  performance 
during  a  manned  lunar  mission  including 
lunar  module  separation,  exercise,  ren- 
dezvous and  docking  in  lunar  orbit.  These 
progressive,  successful  performances  led 
NASA  to  the  decision  to  undertake  the 
lunar  landing  objective  with  Apollo  11 
launched  on  July  16,  1969. 

I  am  sure  every  Member  of  this  body 
is  aware  of  the  historic  achievement  with 
the  landing  of  Apollo  11  on  the  moon  on 
July  20  and  the  successful  return  to  earth 
on  July  24.  This  is  an  achievement  in 
which  the  entire  Nation  should  take  great 
pride. 

As  I  am  certain  all  of  you  are  familiar 


with  the  Apollo  flight  successes,  you  may 
not  be  as  fully  aware  of  some  very  signifi- 
cant achievements  in  other  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  On  November 
8,  1968.  NASA  launched  successfully  Pio- 
neer IX.  an  interplanetary  scientific 
spacecraft  to  collect  data  on  electromag- 
netic and  plasma  properties  of  the  inter- 
planetary medium.  This  launch  al.so  car- 
ried a  ■iJiggyback"  satellite — TETRS-2, 
a  network  training  satellite.  This  was  fol- 
lowed on  December  7  by  the  launch  of 
the  second  orbiting  astronomical  observ- 
atory. Tliis  spacecraft,  at  4,436  pounds, 
is  the  lieaviest,  most  complex  unmanned 
scientific  spacecraft  we  have  launched 
and  IS  designed  to  investigate  celestial 
objecUi  in  the  ultraviolet  region  of  the 
electromagnetic  spectrum.  This  .space- 
craft is  still  operating  properly. 

The  Mariner  VI  and  Mariner  VII  .space- 
craft were  launched  on  February  24  and 
March  27,  1969,  respectively,  on  fly-by 
missions  to  the  planet  Mars  to  perform 
investigations  of  the  Martian  atmos- 
pheric structure  and  to  return  television 
pictures  of  surface  topography.  Both 
missions  were  ver>'  successful.  Mariner  VI 
passed  within  2,100  miles  of  the  surface 
on  July  31  and  returned  both  approach 
and  fly -by  television  pictures.  Mariner 
VII,  essentially  a  twin  spacecraft,  arrived 
at  the  planet  Mars  on  August  5,  flew 
within  2.000  miles  of  the  planet  utilizing 
a  different  approach  pattern,  and  also  re- 
turned excellent  data. 


On  April  14,  1969.  Nimbus  III,  a 
meteorological  development  satellite,  was 
launched  into  a  600-nautical-mile  orbit 
and  demonstrated  the  ability  to  make 
vertical  measurements  of  atmospheric 
temperature.  NASA,  in  its  role  of  sup- 
porting other  organizations  with  launch 
services,  launched  three  weather  satel- 
lites for  the  Environmental  Science  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  three  com- 
munications satellites  for  Intelsat. 

NASA  continued  its  work  In  advanced 
lesearch  and  technologj',  including  a 
demonstration  project  on  the  reduction 
of  aircraft  engine  noise  from  commercial 
jet  aircraft,  and  continued  to  make 
significant  progress  In  the  technology 
phase  of  the  nuclear  rocket  program  as 
evidenced  by  successful  experimental  en- 
gine testing.  In  fact,  recently  the  ex- 
perimental engine  was  run  at  full  power 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Nuclear  Rocket 
Development  Station  in  Nevada.  This 
engine  is  the  springboard  for  the  flight 
engine  development,  the  initiation  of 
which  is  included  in  the  nuclear  rocket 
program  in  this  budget. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  if  there 
be  no  objection.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  chart 
showing  the  NASA  authorization  request, 
the  action  of  the  House  in  passing  H.R. 
11271.  and  the  actions  of  your  commit- 
tee as  set  forth  in  H.R.  11271  as  amended. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chait 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


CONGRESSIONAL  ADJUSTMENTS  TO  NASA.  FISCAL  VtAR  1970  REQUEST-SUMMARY 
iln  thousands  of  dollars) 


i  udgel  request         House  action 


Researcl  and  development: 

ApoMi .  

Space  flight  operations 

Ad va need  missions. 

PhysKS  and  astronomy 

tunarand  planetary  exploration 

BiosciCnce. _ 

Space  jpplications 

Launck  vehicle  procurement 

Sustaining  university  program 

Space  vehicle  systems 

Electronics  systems 

Huma*  tactor  systems 

Basic  research 

Space  power  and  electric  propulsion  systems. 

Nuclear  rockets  

Chemical  propulsion  

Aeronlutical  vehicles 

Tracking  and  data  acquisition 

Tech ntlogy  utilization 


Total. 


Construction  ot  facilities: 

Electronics  Research  Center 

Goddaid  Space  Flight  Center... 
John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center. 

Langley  Research  Center 

Manned  Spacecralt  Center 

Wallops  ilation , 

Various  locations 

Facility  planning  and  design  ... 


Senate  com- 
mittee action 


a. 


691. 100 

225.627 

2.500 

117,600 

138.800 

20.  400 

128.400 

112.600 

9.000 

27.500 

33.550 

22. 100 

20. 250 

36,950 

36.500 

22.  850 

77.  700 

278. 000 

5.000 


$1,766,800 

344.  827 

2,500 

112,600 

131,800 

27,400 

138.400 

114,200 

9,000 

30,000 

35, 000 

23,600 

21,400 

39,900 

50.000 

28. 100 

80.900 

293.000 

5,000 


II.  691. 100 

225.627 

2.500 

117,600 

138.800 

20.  400 

128.400 

112.600 

9.000 

27.500 

33. 550 

22.100 

20.  250 

36. 950 

50.000 

22. 850 

77,700 

278,000 

5,000 


3. 006. 427 


3,264,427 


3, 019, 927 


8,088 

670 

12.500 

4.767 

1.750 

500 

26. 425 

3.500 


8.088 

670 

12.500 

4,767 

1.750 

500 

26. 425 

3.500 


8.088 

670 

12.500 

4.767 

1,750 

50O 

26. 425 

3.500 


Total. 


58.200 


58.200 


58.200 


Research  and  program  management. 
Grand  total 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  your 
committee  is  recommending  $3,019,927,- 
000  for  research  and  development,  $58,- 
200,000  for  the  construction  of  facilities, 
and  $637,400,000  for  research  and  pro- 
gram management.  The  bill  total  of  $3,- 
715,527,000  represents  an  amount  $250,- 
850,000  below  the  House  action  on  H.R. 


650,900 


3,715.527 


643,750 


637.400 


3.715,527 


11271,  aaid  an  amount  equal  to  the  NASA 
request. 

Tht  recommended  amount  of  $3,019,- 
927.000  for  research  and  development  is 
$13.5  million  above  the  NASA  request  and 
$244,500,000  below  the  amount  approved 
by  the  House.  $1,619,100,000  is  for  the 
Apollo  program,  a  program  which  repre- 
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sents  the  establishment  of  this  Nation's 
capability   and    superiority    in    manned 
space  flight  and  which  was  demonstrated 
so  superbly  for  all  the  world  to  see  dur- 
ing the  Apollo  11  mission.  Tliis  success, 
however,  makes  it  imperative  that  provi- 
sion be  made  for  maintaining  this  na- 
tional achievement  and,  therefore,  your 
committee  is  recommending  an  ongoing 
program  utilizing  available  Apollo  hard- 
ware to  continue  a  program  of  lunar  ex- 
ploration beyond  the  very  preliminary 
look  possible  during  the  initial  landing. 
This   program  will   be  conducted  at   a 
slower  pace  as  represented  by  a  tentative 
schedule  of  three  launches  per  year  as 
opposed  to  the  2 '2-month  launch  inter- 
val— five  per  year — on  which  the  Apollo 
program  has  been  operating.  Briefly,  lu- 
nar exploration  envisions  visits  to  other 
areas  of  the  moon — possibly  as  many  as 
nine  over  a  period  of  3  years — and  the 
implantation    of    scientific    instruments 
and  the  conduct  of  other  scientifically 
directed  activity  to  expand  our  knowl- 
edge of  this  earths  satellite. 

Your  committee  is  also  recommending 
the  continuation  of  the  previously  au- 
thorized   and    initiated    earth    orbital 
manned  space  flight  activity  identified 
as  Apollo  Applications.  This  year,  how- 
ever. Apollo  Applications  has  been  in- 
cluded as  a  project  in  a  new  program 
item  in  the  bill  entitled  "Space  Flight 
Operations"    which    also    encompasses 
earth  orbital  space  station  studies  and 
follow-on  launch  vehicle  production.  The 
recommended  amount  for  this  program  is 
$225,627,000.  of  which  $134,327,000  is  for 
Apollo   Applications.   The   objectives   of 
the  Apollo  Applications  project  continue 
unchanged  with  fligl-is  of  28-  and  56-day 
duration  in  earth  orbit  designed  to  test 
the  ability  of  man  to  live  and  perform 
useful  work  in  space  for  extended  periods 
of  time.  To  look  ahead  toward  the  ob- 
jective of  increasing  the  use  of  space 
technology  for  earth  applications  your 
committee   is   recommending    a   modest 
amount  of  $9  million  for  space  station 
and     low-cost     transportation     system 
studies.  In  addition,  this  program  line 
item  supports  the  significant  decisions, 
reflected  in  the  amended  budget  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  to  continue  pro- 
duction of  the  Saturn  V  launch  vehicle. 
Yoiur  committee  fully  supports  this  de- 
cision and  is  recommending  approval  of 
$46  million  to  start  production  of  three 
more  launch  vehicles  inasmuch  as  this  is 
the  only  large  booster  in  the  Nation's 
stable  and  one  which  has  performed  ad- 
mirably. Therefore,  we  believe  it  is  only 
prudent  to  continue  to  have  this  capa- 
biUty  available  to  the  Nation.  In  sum- 
mary, your  committee  is  recommending 
a  manned  space  flight  budget  of  $1,919,- 
227.000.  an  amount  about  $360  million 
below  last  year's  authorization  and  S258 
million  under  the  agency's  operating  plan 
for  fiscal  year  1969.  H.R.   11271  as  ap- 
proved by  the  House  authorizes  $204.- 
900.000   above   the   administration's  re- 
quest and  above  that  amount  which  your 
committee     recommends     for     manned 
space  flight.  These  increases  were  re- 
viewed with  NASA  witnesses  during  the 
committee  hearings  and  as  a  resiilt.  it  is 
your  committee's  judgment  that  these 
additional  amounts  are  not  necessary  or 
warranted  at  this  time. 
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For  the  programs  in  the  Office  of  Space 
Science  and  Applications,  H.R.  11271.  as 
amended,  contains  a  total  of  $517,800,- 
000.  a  net  increase  of  about  $41  million 
above  the  amount  authorized  in  fiscal 
year  1969.  Tlie  principal  reason  for  this 
increase  is  the  funding  for  the  Mariner- 
Mars  1971  and  the  Viking-Mars  1973  un- 
manned   planetarj-    spacecraft   projects 
and  funding  for  the  earth  resources  and 
other  applications  technology  satellites, 
all  of   which   were   authorized  in  prior 
years.   These   programs   are   in   an   ad- 
vanced development  stage  thereby   re- 
quiring significant  increases  in  funding 
over  that  required  last  year.  There  are, 
however,  reductions  in  the  physics  and 
astronomy  and  the  bioscience  programs 
amounting  to  $26  million  below  the  fiscal 
year  1969  authorization.  In  addition  to 
continuing  support  for  the  Mars  plane- 
tary projects,  your  committee  is  recom- 
mending $3  million  to  initiate  a  Venus- 
Mercury  Mariner-type  spacecraft  mis- 
sion in   1973  to  take  advantage  of  the 
positioning  of  the  planets  at  that  time 
which  permits   reaching   Mercury   with 
less  energy  and  at  less  cost.  This  is  a 
rare  opportunity  and  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  take  advantage  of  it  in 
order- to  obtain  basic  knowledge  of  this 
planet  about  which  we  know  practically 
nothing.   This   represents,   of   course,   a 
new  start  but  the  mission  does  utilize  a 
proven  and  relatively  economical  space- 
craft,  and  it  is   the   type  of   scientific 
mission  which  I  think  we  should  encour- 
age NASA  to  employ.  For  these  reasons, 
the  committee  did  not  agree  with  the 
deletion   of   this   flight   project   by   the 
House.  The  physics  and  astronomy  pro- 
gram will  be  conducted  at  the   $117.6 
million  level,  slightly  less  than  that  for 
fiscal  year  1969.  The  orbiting  astronom- 
ical observatory  project  will  be  continued 
and    hopefully    will    produce    another 
spacecraft  as  successful  as  OAO-II  which 
I  have  already  referred  to.  The  complex 
orbiting  geophysical  observatory  space- 
craft is  being  phased  out  with  the  final 
launch  on  June  5,   1969.  and  NASA  is 
proposing  to  introduce  small   scientific 
spacecraft  to  continue  the  scientific  in- 
vestigations in  the  environment  previ- 
ously covered  by  the  geophysical  observa- 
tories. Similarly  NASA  is  proposing  to 
start  two  small  astronomy  explorers  and 
again  the  committee  endorses  the  adop- 
tion of  the  smaller,  less  complex  and  less 
expensive  spacecraft  as  proposed  herein 
and    as    recommended    by    the    Space 
Science  Board. 

The    administration    in    the    budget 
amendment  submitted  in  April  1969,  rec- 
ommended cancellation  of  the  biosatel- 
lite  F  spacecraft  scheduled  to  be  the  sec- 
ond 30-day  primate  mission.  The  first 
primate  mission  was  launched  Jime  28. 
1969.  and  was  terminated  on  July  7  due 
to  progressively  poorer  response  from  the 
primate.  The  primate  died  shortly  after 
recovery.  Cancellation  of  biosatellite  F 
followed  the  cancellation  last  fall  of  the 
two  21 -day  biosatelUte  flights  scheduled 
to  carry  plantlife  and  body  cell  experi- 
ments.  Your   committee   has   examined 
this  program  quite  carefully  both  prior 
to  and  during  the  hearings,  and  it  con- 
curs with  NASA's  plan  to  undertake  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  objectives 
of  this  program  including  a  special  re- 


view by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. Following  the  reexamination,  a  de- 
termination will  be  made  as  to  the 
optimum  methods  for  achieving  the  pro- 
gram objectives.  In  view  of  this  status 
your  committee  recommends  adoption  of 
the  administration's  budget  request  of 
$20.4  million,  a  reduction  of  $12  million 
in  the  original  budget  and  a  reduction  of 
some  $13  miUion  in  the  funding  author- 
ized for  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1969. 
Your  committee,  therefore,  do.^s  not 
agree  with  the  action  of  the  Hovise  in  re- 
instating the  biosatellite  F  mission. 

Your     committee     is     recommending 
S128.4  million,  an  increase  of  about  $30 
million  above  fiscal  year   1969  for   the 
projects  encompassed  by  the  space  appli- 
cations program.  In  \-iew  of  the  potential 
benefits    to    terrestrial    problems,    your 
committee  undertook  a  special  review  of 
the  earth  resources  survey  project  and 
heard  witnesses  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce's      Enuronmental      Science 
Services  Administration,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior's  Geological  Survey,  and 
the   E>epartment   of   Agriculture.   Your 
committee  recommends  full  support  of 
the  earth  resources  survey  project  budg- 
eted at  $25.1  milUon  and  is  urging  that 
NASA  give  priority  attention  to  develop- 
ment of  the  earth  resources  technology 
satellite.  The  House  bill  has  increased 
by  $10  million  the  amount  allocated  to 
this  project:  however,  testimony  before 
the  committee  did  not  indicate  that  more 
than  doubling  the  allocation  in  one  fiscal 
year  would  improve  the  schedule.  Your 
committee  is  also  recommending  the  ap- 
proval of  $3.6  miUion  to  initiate  the  syn- 
chronous meteorological  satelhte  project 
as  a  significant  step  toward  improving 
the  meteorological  data  being  returned 
to  earth  since  it  is  designed  to  provide 
continuous  coverage  of  weather  systems. 
In  addition,  $41  million  is  included  for 
the     ongoing     applications     technology 
satellite  project  which  is  designed  to  de- 
velop improved  spacecraft  technology  in 
the  areas  of  communications,  meteorol- 
ogy, and  general  spacecraft  technology. 
An  amount  of  $112.6  million  is  pro- 
posed   for   the    procurement   of    launch 
vehicles  for  the  unmanned  space  flight 
projects.  This  amount  is  controlled  by 
the  scheduling  of  the  various  flight  proj- 
ects and,  therefore,  is  necessarj-  in  order 
to    support    the    programs    already    ap- 
proved. 

The  HoLise  made  several  additions  and 
deletions  to  the  space  science  and  appli- 
cations programs,  most  of  which  I  have 
mentioned.  Tlie  net  effect  of  these  ad- 
justments is  a  S6.6  million  increase  in  the 
total  amoimt  for  these  programs  above 
that  proposed  by  your  committee.  Aside 
from  the  monetary  increase,  the  effect  of 
these   adjustments  on   selected   project 
proposals  for  research  activities  is  quite 
severe  in  some  cases  and  your  committee 
does  not  agree  that  these  should  be  made. 
H.R.  11271.  as  amended,  includes  $290.9 
million  for  the  programs  administered 
by  the  Office  of  Advanced  Research  and 
Technology'  in  NASA.  These  programs 
encompass  the  advanced  research  and 
technology  efforts  which  imderlie  future 
advances  in  aeronautics  and  space   as 
well   as  contribute   to   the   general  ad- 
vancement of  scientific  knowledge  in  the 
United  States.  The  total  amount  for  this 
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group  of  programs  is  about  $5  million 
above  the  fiscal  year  1969  operating  level. 
Your  committee  considers  this  entire 
area  vital  to  maintain  national  techno- 
logical strength;  tuid  while  your  com- 
mittee is  recommending  approval  of  the 
budget  request  in  every  program  except 
one — the  nuclear  rocket  program  where 
an  increase  of  $13.5  million  is  included — 
if  the  fiscal  constraints  were  not  so  criti- 
cal at  this  time,  I  believe  we  would  have 
recommended  increases  in  additional 
programs.  The  nuclear  rocket  program 
involves  the  development  of  a  space  nu- 
clear propulsion  capability  at  a  thrust 
level  far  beyond  that  attainable  through 
other  approaches  at  this  time,  and  your 
committee  is  firmly  convinced  that  the 
Nation  should  continue  to  pursue  this  de- 
velopment most  energetically  to  assure 
that  the  capability  will  be  available  to  the 
Nation  to  support  those  activities  it  may 
desire  to  undertake  in  the  future.  In  ad- 
dition, this  program  which  has  had  a 
highly  successful  technology  phase, 
solidly  evidenced  by  testing  successes, 
has  recently  demonstrated  the  success- 
ful perfermance  at  full  power  of  the  ex- 
perim«»tal  engine  which  will  be  the 
foundation  for  the  75,000-pound  thrust 
NERVA  engine  development.  This  bill 
includes  $50  million,  an  increase  of  $13.5 
million  above  the  NASA  request  for  the 
nuclear  rocket  program  for  the  initiation 
of  the  75.000-pound  thrust  nuclear  en- 
gine development — an  action  which  was 
deferred  from  fiscal  year  1969.  Your  com- 
mittee is  convinced  that  this  work  must 
be  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1970  or  the 
capability  to  do  so  will  be  lost  and  will  be 
most  expensive  to  regain.  The  House 
concurs  fully  in  the  funding  recommen- 
dation for  this  program. 

I  will  speak  briefly  on  the  aeronautics 
program  of  NASA.  The  fact  that  it  is  a 
prime  responsibility  of  the  agency  is 
often  forgotten  in  the  larger  context  of 
space  activity.  Nevertheless  aeronauti- 
cal research,  and  its  products,  based  up- 
on studies  by  this  committee,  make  a 
substantial  dollar  contribution  to  the 
economy  of  the  Nation  aside  from  travel 
conveniences  we  frequently  avail  our- 
selves of.  The  program  line  item  budget 
for  aeronautics  that  your  committee  rec- 
ommends for  fiscal  year  1970  is  $77.7  mil- 
lion. This  represents  an  increase  of  S2.8 
million  over  the  fiscal  year  1969  au- 
thorization, and  I  believe  that  this  is  well 
warranted  and  deserves  your  support. 

Aside  from  the  nuclear  rocket  pro- 
gram with  which  your  committee  is  in 
agreement  with  the  House,  the  House  has 
approved  minor  increases  in  each  ad- 
vanced research  and  technology  program. 
These  total  $18  million  for  seven  pro- 
grEuns.  While  these  may  have  merit,  the 
fact  that  an  overall  program  balance  has 
been  established  by  NASA  and  that  each 
increase  is  veiT  small  and,  tlierefore, 
difficult  to  measure,  your  committee  is 
not  convinced  from  its  review  that  these 
increases  should  be  made. 

An  amount  of  $278  million  is  recom- 
mended for  the  tracking  and  data  acqui- 
sition program.  This  program  supports 
both  manned  and  unmanned  space 
flights  in  tracking  the  spacecraft,  issu- 
ing commands,  retrieving  data,  main- 
taining communications — all  of  which  is 
vital  to  the  success  of  all  space  flight 


activity.  The  amount  recommended  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  in  the  fiscal 
year  1969  operating  plan — a  year  of  ex- 
tensive flight  activity — and  it  reflects  a 
reduction  of  $20  million  from  the  orig- 
inal budget  request.  NASA  witnesses  tes- 
tified that  with  the  proposed  stretchout 
of  the  launch  interval  and  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  Apollo  flights  per  year 
following  the  lunar  landing,  the  pro- 
gram can  provide  the  proper  level  of  sup- 
port with  tills  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  Accordingly  your  committee  docs 
not  agree  with  the  House-approved 
amount  of  $293  million,  an  increase  of 
$15  million  for  this  progi-am. 

Your  committee  recommends  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  sustaining  university 
program  at  the  $9  million  level  estab- 
lished 'n  fiscal  year  1969,  Your  commit- 
tee supports  an  increase  of  $1.2  million  in 
the  technology  utilization  program  m 
fiscal  year  1970  for  a  total  authorization 
of  $5  million  to  provide  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  research  and  technology  de- 
veloped in  the  space  program  to  the  com- 
mmiity  at  large. 

CONSTRUCTION    OF    FACILITIES 

The  administration  requested  $58.2 
million  for  the  NASA  construction  of  fa- 
cilities program.  Your  committee  is  rec- 
ommending adoption  of  this  request 
which  also  has  been  approved  by  the 
House.  The  largest  single  amount  in  the 
request  is  $17  million,  which  is  the  second 
and  final  increment  of  funding  for  the 
two  210-foot  deep  space  antennas  now 
being  constructed  in  Australia  and  Spain. 
These  are  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the 
unmanned  planetary  missions  approved 
in  prior  years  and  for  which  hardware 
is  now  in  active  development.  Another 
significant  item  is  $8,088,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  combined  computer  and 
instrumentation  research  laboratory  at 
the  electronics  research  center.  This  fa- 
cility represents  a  continuation  of  the 
facility  construction  program  now  under 
way  at  this  center.  This  project  will  pro- 
vide research  facilities  for  scientific  per- 
sonnel engaged  in  these  technical  areas 
and  will,  when  completed,  release  space 
now  being  rented  for  this  purpose.  A 
third  major  facility  proposed  for  au- 
thorization in  H  R.  11271  is  an  aircraft 
noise  reduction  laboratory  estimated  to 
cost  $4,767,000  and  to  be  located  at  the 
Langley  Research  Center.  With  the  in- 
creasing concern  about  noise  in  the  en- 
vironment, particularly  that  generated 
by  aircraft  operations,  NASA  has  been 
repeatedly  urged  to  increase  its  efforts  on 
noise  research  and  noise  reduction.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  facility  to  provide 
the  laboratory  space  with  which  to  un- 
dertalje  this  responsibility — a  capability 
which  does  not  otherwise  exist  in  this 
Nation  today.  The  remaining  projects  in 
the  construction  of  facilities  authoriza- 
tion category  may  be  classified  as  supple- 
ments to  existing  facilities,  major  main- 
tenance items,  or  modifications  designed 
to  improve  their  efiBciency  or  utility  in 
support  of  approved  activities  at  the 
various  NASA  installations. 

RESEARCH    AND  PROGRAM    MANAGEMENT 

Your  committee  is  recommending 
$637.4  million  for  research  and  program 
management,  a  reduction  of  $13.5  mil- 
lion in  the  administration's  request.  As 


I  mentioned  previously,  this  authoriza- 
tion category  was  formerly  known  as  ud- 
ministraUve  operations  and  has  been  re- 
titled  to  make  it  more  descriptive  of  the 
activities  represented  in  this  category. 
Research  and  program  mpnagement 
funding  provides  for  personnel,  travel, 
and  other  expenses  associated  with  pro- 
gram direction  and  administration,  for 
the  conduct  of  in-house  research  pro- 
grams and  for  the  operation  of  NASA 
installations  of  which  there  are  11. 
Approximately  71  percent  of  th?  amount 
recommended  is  for  salaries  and  related 
personnel  expenses.  The  remainder  sup- 
ports the  several  NASA  centers  with 
housekeeping,  utility,  computer,  and 
otlier  services  and  supplies. 

Your  committee  recogn'zcs  that  a 
large  percentage  of  NASA's  personnel 
complement  is  scientists,  engineers,  and 
supporting  technicians,  and  it  also  notes 
that  there  has  been  some  reduction  in 
the  permanent  positions  in  the  agency  in 
fiscal  year  19S9.  However,  your  commit- 
tee is  convinced  that  economies  can  be 
made  throughout  this  appropriations 
category  and  accordingly  is  recommend- 
ing a  reduction  of  $13.5  million  for  a 
total  autliorization  of  $637,400,000.  The 
House  approved  $643,750,000,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $7,150,000  in  the  NASA  request. 

LEGISLATIVE    CHANGES 

The  House  approved  four  legislative 
amendments  which  were  not  included 
in  the  administration's  fiscal  year  1970 
budget  request  for  NASA.  Without  ex- 
pressing agreement  or  disagreement  with 
the  rationale  in  these  amendments,  your 
committee  has  not  included  them  in  its 
amendment  to  the  House  bill  recognizing 
the  fact  that  these  amendments  will  be 
in  conference  and  subject  to  further  con- 
sideration by  the  conferees. 

Your  committee  in  its  final  delibera- 
tion on  this  bill  recommended  the  rein- 
sertion of  an  amendment  introduced  by 
Senator  Curtis  and  approved  by  the 
Congress  last  year.  This  amendment  in- 
cluded as  section  1,  subsection  (h)  would 
bar  the  use  of  fiscal  year  1970  funds  for 
the  payment  of  grants  to  any  college  or 
university  whose  admmistration  refused 
to  permit  recruiters  from  the  mihtary 
services  to  conduct  recruiting  activities 
on  campus.  The  Administrator  of  NASA 
may  make  an  exception  if  termination 
of  funding  of  a  project  is  found  to  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  aeronautics  and 
space  program. 

This  concludes  my  statement,  Mr. 
President.  I  believe  this  is  a  carefully 
stiTictured  program  and  also  one  that  is 
a  minimum  with  which  to  maintain  our 
capability  and  preserve  the  leadership 
position  In  space  that  we  have  worked  so 
long  and  diligently  to  attain.  I  urge 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  for  this 
bill. 

Mrs.  SMITH  dt  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  able  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  for  his  kind  remarks, 
and  also  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee  for  his  ex- 
cell3nt  handling  of  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion hearings. 

Inasmuch  as  the  chairman's  state- 
ment contains  a  thorough  analysis  of 
each  major  activity  to  be  authorized,  I 
will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  for 
further  explanation.  However,  I  would 
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like  to  make  some  overall  observations 
of  the  NASA  bill  and  of  our  space  ex- 
ploration efforts  to  date. 

Our  Nation  has  fulfilled  its  first  major 
commitment — landing  a  man  on  the 
moon  and  returning  him  safely  to  earth 
before  the  end  of  the  decade.  This 
spectacular  scientific  achievement  has 
brought  accolades  to  our  Nation  from 
every  part  of  the  world.  But  of  even 
greater  significance — this  achievement 
demonstrates  that  we  are  maintaining  a 
strong  scientific  and  technological  base 
which  is  so  necessary  to  our  country's 
continued  growth  and  prosperity. 

Notwithstanding  the  successes  accom- 
plished by  NASA,  not  only  in  the  lunar 
program  but  in  the  various  unmanned 
space  exploration  programs  as  well.  I 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  the  bill 
before  you  is  extremely  minimal  in  re- 
gard to  the  amounts  authorized.  You  will 
note  that  the  committee  is  recommend- 
ing an  authorization  of  about  $3.7  billion 
which  is  equal  to  President  Nixon's  re- 
vised budget  request  and  $45  miUion  less 
than  the  original  budget  submitted  by 
President  Johnson.  By  further  compari- 
son, the  recommended  authorization  is 
$250  million  less  than  the  amount  au- 
thorized by  the  House  and  over  $435 
million  less  than  the  total  amount  rec- 
ommended by  your  committee  in  the 
last  fiscal  year. 

I  believe  the  bill  clearly  illustrates  that 
the  committee  is  fully  mindful  of  the 
tremendous  economic  pressures  facing 
our  coimtry  today.  The  bill  contains  no 
funds  for  crash  programs,  but  rather 
contains  minimum  authorization 
amounts  necessary  to  assure  a  continued 
return  from  our  space  investments. 

It  is  for  the  above  reasons  that  I  fuUy 
support  the  NASA  authorization  bill. 
H.R.  11271.  and.  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  your  Space  Committee.  I  join 
the  chairman  m  commending  its  passage 
to  our  colleagues. 

REDUCTIONS  IN  THE  NASA  BUDGET 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson),  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  of  facts  re- 
gar  dmg  the  reductions  in  the  NASA 
budget. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  pilnted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Some  Facts  Regarding  the  Reductions  in  thk 
NASA  Budget 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  recom- 
mends an  FY  1970  authorization  for  NASA  of 
$3,715,527,000.  This  is  identical  U>  the  Ad- 
ministration's request. 

It  is  $250  million  less  than  the  amount 
provided  in  the  NASA  authorization  bill  al- 
ready passed  by  the  House. 

It  is  $655  mlUion  below  the  request  of 
last  year. 

It  is  $435  million  below  the  Committee's 
recommendation  for   last  year. 

It  is  $297  million  less  than  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  last  year. 

It  Is  $280  million  less  than  the  amount  ap- 
propriated to  NASA  last  year. 

NASA's  authorization  has  been  reduced 
every  year  beginning  with  FY  1965  so  that 
the  amount,  $3,715,527,000,  recommended 
by  the  Committee  for  FY  1970  is  $1.6  billion 
less  than  the  amount.  $5.35  billion,  author- 
ized in  FY  1964.  This  is  a  reduction  every 
year  for  six  years  amounting  to  30  percent. 


Expenditures  In  NASA  during  the  past  four 
fiscal  years  have  been  reduced  from  about 
$6  billion  in  FY  1966  to  less  than  $4  billion 
estimated  for  FY  1970 — a  reduction  of  over 
$2  billion  or  33  percent  during  a  period  of 
four  years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  he  dispensed  with. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  prlnt- 
ted  in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  3 
At  the  end  of  the  Act  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  7.  (a  I  .^s  used  in  this  section — 
"(1)  The  term  'aerospace  contractor'  means 
any  individual,  firm,  corporation,  partner- 
ship, association,  or  other  legal  entity,  which 
provides  services  and  materials  to  or  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion in  connection  with  any  aerospace  system. 
•'(2)  The  term  'services  and  materials' 
means  either  services  or  materials  or  services 
and  materials  which  are  provided  as  a  part 
of  or  in  connection  with  any  aerospace 
system. 

"(3)  The  term  'aerospace  system'  includes, 
but  is  not  limited  to,  any  rocket,  launch  ve- 
hicle, rocket  engine,  propellant,  spacecraft, 
command  module,  service  module,  landing 
module,  tracking  device,  communications  de- 
vice, or  any  part  or  component  thereof,  which 
is  used  in  either  manned  or  unmanned  space- 
flight operations. 

"(bi  Any  former  employee  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
who  at  any  time  during  the  five-year  period 
immediately  preceding  his  termination  of 
employment  with  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  was  directly  en- 
gaged in  the  procurement  of  any  aerospace 
system  or  directly  engaged  in  the  negotiation, 
renegotiation,  approval,  or  disapproval  of  any 
contract  for  the  procurement  of  services  or 
materials  for  or  in  connection  with  any  aero- 
space system:  or  who  served  during  the 
five-year  period  immediately  preceding  his 
termination  of  employment  with  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
at  the  factory  or  plant  of  an  aerospace  con- 
tractor in  connection  with  work  being  per- 
formed by  such  contractor  on  any  aero- 
space system;  or  who  was  employed  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion during  the  five  year  peri*>d  preceding 
the  termination  of  his  employment  at  an 
annual  salary  rate  of  GS-15  or  higher;  and 
who 

••(1)  was  employed  for  any  period  of  time 
during  any  calendar  year  by  an  aerospace 
contractor, 

"(2 1  represented  any  aerospace  contrac- 
tor during  any  calendar  year  at  any  hearing, 
trial,  appeal,  or  other  action  in  which  the 
United  States  was  a  party  and  which  in- 
volved services  and  materials  provided  or  to 
be  provided  to  the  United  States  by  such 
contractor,  or 

"(3)  represented  any  such  contractor  In 
any  transaction  with  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  involving 
services  or  materials  provided  or  to  be  pro- 
vided by  such  contractor  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
shall  file  with  the  Administrator,  in  such 
form  and  manner  as  the  Administrator  may 
prescribe,  not  later  than  March  1  of  the  next 


succeeding  calendar  year,  a  report  containing 
the  following  Information : 
"  (1 )  His  name  and  address 
"(2)   The  name  and  .address  of  the  aero- 
space contractor  by  whom  he  was  employed 
or  whom  he  represented. 

"(3)  The  title  of  the  position  held  by  hlni 
with  the  aerospace  contractor. 

•■(4)  A  brief  description  of  his  duties  wltU 
the  aerospace  contractor. 

"(5)  A  brief  description  of  his  duties  while 
employed  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  during  the  three-yea.- 
perlod  Immediately  preceding  his  termina- 
tion of  employment 

"(6)  A  description  of  any  work  performed 
by  him  in  connection  with  any  aerospace 
system  while  employed  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  If  the 
aerospace  contractor  by  whom  he  Is  employed 
Is  providing  substantial  services  or  material.^ 
for  such  aerospace  system,  or  is  negotiating 
or  blddmg  to  provide  substantial  services  or 
materials   for   such   aerospace   system. 

••(7)  The  date  of  the  termination  of  hU 
employment  with  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  and  the  date  on 
which  his  employment  with  the  aerospace 
contractor  began  and.  if  no  longer  employed 
by  such  aerospace  contractor,  the  date  on 
which  his  employment  with  such  aerospace 
contractor  terminated. 

"(8)  Such  other  pertinent  Information  as 
the  Administrator  may  require. 

'•(c)  Any  employee  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  who  was 
previously  employed  by  an  aerospace  con- 
tractor in  any  calendar  year  and — 

"111  who  Is  directly  engaged  in  the  pro- 
curement of  any  aerospace  system  or  is  di- 
rectly engaged  in  the  negotiation,  renego- 
tiation, approval,  or  disapproval  of  any  con- 
tract for  the  procurement  of  services  or  mate- 
rials for  or  In  connection  with  any  aerospace 
system,  or 

••(2)  who  is  serving  or  has  served  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  at  the  factory  or  plant 
of    an    aerospace    contractor    in    connection 
with    work    being    performed    by    such    con- 
tractor on  any  aerospace  system, 
shall    file   with    the    Administrator,    in    such 
form  and  manner  as  the  Administrator  may 
prescribe,  not  later  than  March  1  of  the  next 
succeeding  calendar  year,  a  report  containing 
the   following    information : 
"(1)  His  name  and  address. 
"(2)    The    title    of    his    position    with    the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

"(3)  A  brief  description  of  his  duties  with 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

•■(4)   The  name  and  address  of  the  aero- 
space contractor  by  whom  he  was  employed. 
"(5)    The  title  of  his  posltloa  with  such 
aerospace  contractor. 

"(6)  A  brief  description  of  his  duties  at 
the  time  he  was  employed  by  such  aerospace 
contractor. 

"(7)  A  description  of  any  work  performed 
by  him  in  connection  with  any  aerospace 
system  while  he  was  employed  by  the  aero- 
space contractor  or  while  performing  any 
legal  services  for  such  contractor,  if  such 
contractor  is  providing  substantial  services 
or  materials  for  such  aerospace  system  or  is 
negotiating  or  bidding  to  provide  substan- 
tial services  or  materials  for  such  aerospace 
system. 

••(8)  The  data  on  which  his  employment 
With  such  contractor  terminated  and  the  date 
on  which  his  employment  with  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  began 
thereafter. 

'•(9)  Such  other  pertinent  Information  as 
the  Administrator  may  require. 

"(d)  (1)  No  former  employee  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
shall  be  required  to  file  a  report  under  this 
section  for  any  year  in  which  he  was  em- 
ployed by  an  aerospace  contractor  if  the  total 
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cost  to  the  TTnlted  States  of  services  and  ma- 
tertals  provided  the  United  States  by  such 
contractor  during  such  year  was  less  than 
910.000,000;  and  no  employee  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  shall 
be  required  to  file  a  report  under  this  section 
if  the  total  coe*  to  the  United  States  of  serv- 
ices and  materials  provided  the  United  States 
by  the  aerospace  contractor  by  whom  such 
employee  was  employed  was  less  than 
$10,000,000  In  each  of  the  applicable  calendar 
years  that  he  was  employed  by  such 
contractor. 

"(2)  No  former  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  employee  shall  be  re- 
quired to  file  a  report  under  this  section  for 
any  calendar  year  on  account  of  employment 
with  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration If  such  active  duty  or  employ- 
ment was  terminated  three  years  or  more 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  such  calendar  year; 
and  no  employee  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Sfxice  Administration  shall  be  required  to 
file  a  report  under  this  section  for  any 
calend.n  year  on  account  of  employment 
with  or  services  performed  for  an  aerospace 
contrauitor  if  such  employment  was  termi- 
nated or  such  services  were  performed  three 
years  or  more  prior  to  the  beginning  of  such 
calendar  year. 

'•(e)  The  Administrator  shall,  not  later 
than  May  1  of  each  year,  file  with  the  Presi- 
dent pi  .the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  containing 
a  list  of  the  names  of  persons  who  have  filed 
reports  with  him  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year  pursuant  to  subsections  (b)  and  (O  of 
this  section.  The  Administrator  shall  include 
after  each  name  so  much  information  as  he 
deenus  appropriate,  and  shall  list  the  names 
of  such  persons  under  the  aerospace  contrac- 
tor for  whom  they  worked  or  for  whom  they 
performed  services. 

■•(f)  Any  former  employee  of  tiie  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Whose  employment  with  an  aerospace 
contractor  terminated  during  any  cal- 
endar year  shall  be  required  to  flle  a  re- 
port pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion for  such  year  If  he  would  otherwise  be 
required  to  flle  under  such  subsection;  and 
any  person  whose  employment  with  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Spmce  Administration 
terminated  dunng  any  calendar  year  shall  be 
reqviired  to  file  a  report  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  .section  for  such  year  if  he 
would  otherwise  be  required  to  flle  under 
such  subsection. 

'•(g»  The  Administrator  shall  maintain  a 
flle  containing  the  information  filed  with 
him  pursuant  to  subsections  lb)  ajid  (c)  of 
this  section  and  such  flle  shall  be  open  for 
public  Inspection  at  all  times  during  the 
regular  workday. 

••(h)  Any  person  who  fails  to  comply  with 
the  flllng  requirements  of  this  section  shall 
be  grullty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  not  more 
than  six  months  in  prison  or  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000.  or  both. 

"(1)  No  person  shall  be  required  to  flle  a 
report  pursuant  to  this  section  for  any  year 
prior  to  the  calendar  year  1970." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  companion  to  another 
amendment  I  offered  to  the  1970  mili- 
tai-y  authorization  bill.  That  amendment 
wa^  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  Septem- 
ber 9.  1969.  by  a  vote  of  90  to  0. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith'.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  there  is  no  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  on  the  part  of 
the  leadership  of  the  bill.  I  shall  briefly 
make  a  few  remarks  to  explain  the 
amendment  for  the  Record. 
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StTKI-ICHT   IS    A    GREAT    DlSINrECTANT 

Mr.  President,  the  fundamental  pur- 
I>ose  of  this  amendment  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  one  that  was  adopted  for 
the  mihtary  authorization  bill:  sim- 
light  is  a  great  disinfectant.  The 
amendment  would  require  former  em- 
ployees of  NASA,  who  worked  on  pro- 
curement or  other  contractual  work 
while  at  NASA,  and  who  now  w^ork  for 
companies  who  do  more  than  $10,000,000 
of  business  annually  with  NASA,  to  dis- 
close certain  facts  to  the  NASA  Adminis- 
ti*ator  by  March  1  of  each  year.  The 
amendment  would  also  apply  to  any  for- 
mer NASA  employee  whose  annual  salai-y 
was  GS-15  or  higher,  whether  or  not  he 
worked  directly  on  procurement. 

The  information  to  be  disclosed  would 
include  their  names,  title  and  descrip- 
tion of  their  work  at  NASA  during  the 
5  years  prior  to  retirement,  the  date  of 
retirement,  the  date  of  employment  with 
the  contractor,  and  the  title  and  descrip- 
tion of  their  work  with  the  contractor. 
In  addition  the  amendment  would  re- 
quire a  declai-ation  of  any  work  on  plan- 
ning, research,  or  decisionmaking  on  any 
product,  contract,  aerospace  system  or 
component  in  which  the  employee  was 
involved  while  at  NAS-A  and  in  which  his 
employee  was  involved  while  at  NASA 
and  in  which  his  employer  has  a  sub- 
stantial interest. 

The  amendment  would  not  require  any 
salai-y  information  to  be  divulged. 

DlaCLOStTRE    ALSO    REQUIRED    FOR    FORMER 
AEROSPACE    EMPLOYEES 

Similarly,  the  amendment  calls  for  the 
same  type  of  disclosure  by  present  NASA 
employees  w^ho  previously  worked  for  an 
aerospace  contractor  doing  more  than 
$10,000,000  in  business  with  NASA.  It  re- 
quires disclosure  by  them  of  any  work  by 
them  on  specific  products,  research,  aero- 
space systems  or  components  in  which 
his  previous  employer  had  a  substantial 
interest,  in  order  that  conflicts  may  not 
develop. 

Tlie  amendment  requires  that  the  in- 
formation be  open  to  inspection  by  the 
press  and  public  at  NASA. 

The  amendment  also  calls  for  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  make  an  annual  report  to 
Congress  by  May  1  of  each  year  giving 
the  information  in  an  organized  and  tab- 
ulated form.  While  the  reporting  require- 
ment in  the  bill  has  been  written  in  gen- 
eral terms,  in  order  to  avoid  requiring  an 
excessive  amount  of  data,  it  is  nonethe- 
less the  intent  of  this  provision  that  the 
pertinent  information  be  provided  or 
summarized. 

DATA    TO    BE    OPEN    FOR    PUBLIC    INSPECTION 

Mr.  President,  essentially  what  my 
amendment  would  do  is  to  make  this  in- 
formation available  on  a  regular  basis  to 
Congress,  to  the  press,  and  to  the  public. 
While  I  am  certain  that  the  number  of 
conflicts  that  do  arise  in  the  two-way 
trafiBc  that  exists  between  NASA  and 
aerospace  contractors  is  relatively  small, 
and  while  I  am  even  more  certain  that 
the  number  of  deliberately  created  con- 
flicts are  very  small  indeed,  this  amend- 
ment will  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminat- 
ing those  conflicts  that  do  exist  now,  or 
those  that  might  otherwise  arise  in  the 
future.  This  In  turn  will  Insure  that  con- 
tracts between   the  space  agency  and 


aerospace  contractors  are  negotiated  and 
executed  on  an  arms-length  basis. 

AMERICAN    TAXPAYER    ENTITLED    TO     100    CENTS 
ON    THE    DOLLAR 

The  American  taxpayer  is  entitled  to 
receive  100  cents  of  benefits  for  every 
dollar  that  is  spent  on  the  U.S.  space 
program.  My  amendment  seeks  to  make 
good  on  this  obligation. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  offered  a  similar 
amendment  in  connection  with  the  mili- 
tai-y  authorization  bill  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  suggested  that  this 
amendment  should  not  simply  apply  to 
the  military  but  to  other  procurement 
programs.  I  think  this  was  an  excellent 
suggestion  and  this  is  the  principal 
reason  I  have  offered  the  amendment 
today.  I  intend  to  offer  it  to  other  pro- 
curement measures  as  they  come  up. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Would  the 
Senator  advise  me  if  his  amendment 
covers  the  $100  a  daj'  consultants? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  handle  this  the 
same  way  we  handle  the  SlOO  consultants 
in  the  military.  In  other  words,  if  it  is 
within  the  definition  here  of  those  who 
work  for  a  contractor  who  does  a  $10 
million  business  a  year  with  NASA,  they 
v.'ould  be  covered. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  very  much. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  have  discussed  this 
with  the  distinguished  Senator.  I  believe 
it  is  a  good  amendment.  I  supported  it 
and  voted  for  it  when  it  came  up  on  the 
military  authorization  bl'l.  I  think  that 
if  we  are  going  to  have  it  in  that  area,  we 
should  have  it  in  other  areas  dealing 
with  the  Government.  I  therefore  am 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  apologize  to  my  colleagues  for 
bringing  up  these  amendments  at  this 
late  hour.  It  is  late.  I  know  that  all  of  us 
would  like  to  go  home  for  dinner.  This  is 
an  imposition  on  my  fellow  colleagues.  At 
the  same  time,  I  should  like  to  explain 
why  it  is  necessary  to  do  this  now.  I 
understand  that  the  Senate  will  convene 
tomorrow  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and  I  shall 
be  tied  up  in  hearings  at  that  time  and 
will  not  be  able  to  be  here  at  that  time. 

Thus,  this  is  the  only  time  these 
amendments  could  be  offered  and  I  do 
wish  to  discuss  them,  even  though  the 
circumt-tances  are  such  that  I  uo  not 
intend  to  press  them  to  a  vote  at  this 
time.  I  intend  merely  to  explain  them 
and  explain  why  I  think  it  Is  nec?ssary 
for  the  Senate  to  consider  the  points  I 
raise. 

THE  1970  NASA  AUTHORIZATION:   AN  APPROPRIATE 
TIME    FOR    REAPPRAISAL 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senate  considers 
H.R.  11271,  the  NASA  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  1970,  I  think  this  is  an  appro- 
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priate  time  to  ask  a  few  questions  about 
where  the  space  program  is  going,  and 
what  we  hope  to  accomplish  during  the 
next  decade. 

This  is  certainly  an  apt  time  for  re- 
evaluation.  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1960's  that  President  Kennedy  made  his 
historic  speech  to  a  joint  session  cf  Con- 
gress that  committed  the  United  States 
to  go  to  the  moon  within  the  decade. 
This  challenge  set  the  Nation's  space 
program  into  high  gear.  Cape  Canav- 
eral— now  Cape  Kennedy — was  expand- 
ed, the  Manned  Space  Center  in  Houston 
came  into  being,  the  aerospace  industry 
geared  up  its  facilities,  NASA  built  its 
personnel  up  to  420,000  employees,  over- 
whelming media  coverage  of  space 
flights  whipped  up  public  enthusiasm 
for  the  moon  landing  goal,  and  Congress 
played  its  role  by  providing  funds  of  up 
to  $6  billion  a  year  for  space  activities. 

Two  months  ago,  the  Nation  achieved 
its  goal  of  landing  a  r-.an  on  the  moon. 

I  know  of  no  previous  instance  where 
the  will  of  an  entire  Nation  was  gal- 
vanized to  such  an  extent  upon  a  single 
goal.  Few  would  deny  the  outstanding 
nature  of  this  achievement.  Some  have 
compared  it  to  Columbus'  voyage  to  the 
New  World:  President  Nixon  has  said 
that  the  8-day  journey  of  Apollo  11  was 
the  greatest  week  since  the  Creation. 

MOON  LANDING  DOES  NOT  CURE  SOCL\L  PROBLEMS 

Whether  one  agrees  or  disagrees  with 
these  statements  is  not  particularly  im- 
portant. What  is  important,  and   what 
has  tended  to  get  lost  in  the  singlemind- 
edness  of  this  mission  and  the  glow  of 
the  praise  and  glory  heaped  on  Apollo  11, 
is   the    tremendous   sacrifice    that   this 
country  made  in  order  to  reach  the  moon 
before    midnight,    December    31,     1969. 
While  $24  billion  was  being  spent  to  put 
a  man  on  the  moon,  our  ui-ban  ghettos 
exploded,    our    poverty    programs    lan- 
guished, our  surface  transportation  sys- 
tem   choked    to    a    crawl,    our    housing 
shortage  became  more  acute,   our  na- 
tional crime  statistics  grew  to  alarming 
proportions.  And  we  have  suffered  one  of 
the  most  serious  periods  of  Inflation  in 
our  history  with  more  inflation  to  come — 
far  more — in  part  from  our  space  spawn- 
ing. In  addition,  far  too  little  progress 
was  achieved  in  the  key  areas  of  educa- 
tion,   medical    research,    and    environ- 
mental  control.   And   many   Americans 
are  one  the  verge  of  a  taxpayers'  revolt. 
While  our  attention  has  been  focused  on 
the  heavens,  our  social  problems  have 
festered  to  a  critical  level. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  can 
no  longer  afford  the  luxurj'  of  spending 
untold  billions  on  space  while  domestic 
ills  go  imheeded.  Now  that  the  moon 
landing  goal  has  been  achieved,  the  time 
is  ripe  for  a  wholesale  reappraisal  of  the 
space  program:  Where  is  it  going?  What 
do  we  hope  to  accomplish?  How  soon 
should  we — not  can  we — achieve  our  ob- 
jectives? And,  what  are  the  prospects  for 
international  cooperation  in  this  area? 

Mr.  President,  these  questions  should 
be  answered  before  Congress  approves 
the  NASA  authorization  bill  for  the 
present  fiscal  year.  It  would  be  irrespon- 
sible of  us  to  do  otherwise.  We  have 
reached  a  turning  point  in  our  explora- 
tion of  the  universe.  We  cannot  go  on 
blindly  with  the  space  program  as  it  is — 
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Including  three  manned  flights  to  the 
moon  a  year — without  giving  heed  to 
other  legitimate  demands  on  our  re- 
sources. 


TIME    TO    REASSESS    PRIORITIES 

Now  is  the  time,  Mr.  President,  to  re- 
a.ssess  our  spending  priorities  in  these 
areas. 


INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION  IN  SPACE 

Perhaps  the  most  important  question 
that  we  should  be  asking  ourselves  is: 
Must  we  go  it  alone? 

When  the  space  age  opened  on  Octo- 
ber 4,  1957,  with  the  dramatic  flight  of 
Sputnik  I.  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  entered  into  a  breakneck 
race  to  be  first  with  a  man  on  the  moon. 
In  recent  years,  though,  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  slackening  in  the  Soviet  ef- 
fort, prompted  perhaps  by  the  Soviet 
realization  that  the  space  race  was  not 
worth  the  tremendous  investment  of  lim- 
ited Soviet  resources.  For  the  past  few 
vears,  the  United  States  has  had  the 
held  to  'tself.  Not  entirely  to  itself,  of 
course,  but  we  have  steadily  moved  far 
out   in  front   of   the   Rtissians. 

This  solitary  position  at  the  head  of 
the  space  race  has  brought  some  intan- 
gible but  significant  dividends  in  terms 
of  international  prestige.  Having 
achieved  this  preeminent  position,  how- 
ever, we  can  afford — in  terms  ol  pres- 
tige—to share  the  knowledge  we  have 
gained,  and  the  opportunity  to  extend 
the  reaches  of  that  knowledge,  with  the 
international  community.  Moreover,  con- 
sidering the  gigantic  costs  of  space  ex- 
ploration that  lie  ahead.  I  believe  we  can- 
not afford  to  proceed  in  this  area  without 
first  exploring  the  possibilities  of  opening 
up  our  space  program  to  the  internation- 
al community. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  hereby 
introduce  a  new  section  7  to  the  1970 
NASA  authorization  bill,  H.R.  11271,  as 
follows : 

Sec  7  Of  the  funds  authorized  pursuant 
to  subsection  1(a)(1),  $300,000,000  which  has 
been  earmarked  for  operations  of  the  Apollo 
missions  shall  not  be  obligated  or  expended 
untU  the  Administrator.  In  consultation  with 
the  State  Department,  has  fully  explored  the 
posslblUtles  of  international  cooperation  and 
cost-sharing  in  space  exploration,  and  has  re- 
ported to  Congress  on  the  results  of  these  ef- 
forts. These  eSorts  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited   to. 

(a)  the  possibility  of  establishing  an  inter- 
national consortium,  modeled  after  the  IN- 
TELSAT communications  consortium,  with 
NASA  as  manager  of  the  operations,  modeled 
after  the  Communications  Satellite  Corpora- 
tion (COMSAT)  (established  ptirsuant  to 
Public  Law  87-624) ;  or 

(b)  the  possibility  of  bringing  the  ex- 
ploration of  space  exclusively  within  the 
jurisdlcUon  and  control  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  would  establish  a  United  Na- 
tions Space  Council  modeled  after  the  W,'orld 
Health  Organization. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  lie  at  the  desk  and  be 
printed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed;  and  will  lie  at  the 
desk,  as  requested. 

INTERNATIONAI,    COOPERATION     WOtTLD    LEAD    TO 
UNTOLD    COST    SAVINGS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  should  lead  to 


untold  cost  savings.  It  is  impossible  to 
predict  at  this  point  just  how  much  could 
be  saved,  but  it  is  likely  that  initially  the 
.•savings  would  be  relatively  modest  due 
to  the  fact  that  as  of  now  only  one  other 
country  has  a  space  capabihty  that  even 
approaches  ours.  However,  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time,  savings  resulting  from  the 
decision  to  internationaUze  space  explo- 
ration should  be  very  considerable,  as 
more  and  more  nations  contribute 
money,  technical  know-how,  human  re- 
sources, and  equipment  to  this  under- 
taking. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  flight 
to  Mars  may  cost  $200  billion  and  may 
be  even  greater  than  that  before  we  ex- 
plore the  solar  system  and  start  off 
somewhere  else. 

In  addition,  my  amendment  w-ould 
make  it  clear  to  the  international  com- 
munity that  we  explore  space  not  just  for 
national  gain,  but  to  add  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  all  mankind  and,  hopefully,  for 
the  betterment  of  human  conditions 
around  the  globe. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  those  who 
probably  will  disagree  with  these  ideal- 
istic purposes.  Officials  at  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
have  on  a  number  of  occasions  expressed 
the  view  that  the  principal  reason  for 
the  U.S.  space  program  is  competition. 
Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun.  in  appearing 
before  the  Manned  Space  Flight  Sub- 
committee of  he  House  Science  and  As- 
tronautics Committee  in  March  of  this 
year,  alluded  to  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  on  international  cooperation,  and 
then  obser\-ed: 

We  cannot  ignore  that  historically  and  still 
perhaps  the  most  significant  reason  to  pro- 
gress in  space  both  now  and  for  the  long 
range  is  competition  with  its  many  forms  of 
stimulating  challenge.  Intrigue,  and  threat. 
(House  hearings.  Vol  2.  pg.  489) . 


Earlier  in  those  same  hearings  last 
March  a  very  similar  statement  was 
made  by  Dr.  George  E.  Mueller.  NASA's 
Associate  Administrator  for  Manned 
Space  Flight: 

Historically,  the  first  and  still  perhaps  the 
most  significant  reason  for  this  nation's  need 
to  progress  in  space  Is  competition — competi- 
tion on  a  worldwide  basis  and  on  several 
different  fronts.  .  .  .  The  visible  results  of 
the  space  program  are  taken  by  others  as  a 
basis  for  judgments  of  the  technological  and 
management  strength  of  the  nations  engag- 
ing in  the  competition  Thus  the  competition 
contributes  to  shaping  the  world  of  the 
future  and  our  country's  role  in  that  world. 
(House  hearings.  'Vol.  2.  pg.  14). 

Mr.  President.  I  cotild  not  disagree 
more  with  these  statements.  Aside  from 
the  arms  race.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
that  is  more  wasteful,  or  more  duplica- 
tive, than  to  have  two  countries — and 
possibly  more— pursuing  the  same  goal 
whose  dividends  will  benefit  all  mankind. 

WHAT   ARE   THE    GOALS   OF  THE    MOON    PROGRAM? 

As  Stated  by  NASA,  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  provide  clues  to  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  moon,  the 
earth,  and  the  entire  solar  system.  If 
this  is  the  primary  mussion  of  the  Apollo 
series,  I  can  think  of  nothing  which  is 
less  of  a  national  character,  or  which 
has  more  of  an  international  purpose, 
than  such  a  goal.  Surely  the  Russian 
man  on  the  street  would  feel  the  same 
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thrill  of  discovery  as  the  American  man 
in  the  street  at  new  information  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  our  planet  and  the 
beginnings  of  the  human  race. 

Achievements  in  space  are  wholly  un- 
like expansion  of  the  gross  national 
product,  say.  Efforts  to  expand  the  gross 
national  product  can  arouse  healthy 
competition  between  nations  which  in- 
volves no  duplication  and  which  will  im- 
prove the  world  economic  situation. 

Not  so  the  space  race.  Competition  in 
space  has  compelled  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  spend  untold 
millions  on  development  of  booster 
rockets — rockets  with  sufficient  thrust  to 
launch  a  payload  weighing  a  couple  of 
hundred  tons,  propellants  capable  of 
delivering  7'2  million  pounds  of  thrust 
to  the  booster  rocket,  spacecraft  which 
can  maneuver  in  space  and  survive 
its  perils,  instruments  for  communicat- 
ing with  the  space  vehicle  and  for  track- 
ing its  progress,  and  recovery  facilities 
to  guarantee  a  successful  conclusion  to 
any  space  mission.  If  the  two  countries 
had  cooperated  from  the  very  beginning, 
the  cqsL  to  each  country  could  have  been 
cut  byjnore  than  half.  I  say  more  than 
half,  because  undoubtedly  mistakes  have 
been  made  along  the  line  by  each  country 
that  could  have  been  avoided  had  the 
two  countries  cooperated  fully  from  the 
start. 

EISENHOWER    CAUTIONED    .^GAINST    SPACE    RACE 

Mr.  President,  in  November  of  1960,  in 
the  closing  days  of  his  administration. 
President  Eisenhower  received  a  report 
fi-om  the  Eisenhower-appointed  Commis- 
sion on  National  Goals.  The  Commission 
made  some  very  perceptive  and  far- 
sighted  observations  with  respect  to  the 
then  budding  U.S.  space  program; 

The  United  States  should  be  highly  selec- 
tive in  our  space  objectives  and  unexcelled 
in  their  pursuit.  Prestige  arises  from  sound 
accomplishment,  not  from  the  purely  spec- 
tacular, and  we  must  not  be  driven  by 
nationalistic  competition  into  programs  so 
extravagant  as  to  divert  funds  and  talents 
from  programs  of  equal  or  greater  impor- 
tance. 

Those  words  of  caution  make  a  great 
deal  of  sense.  The  man  to  whom  they 
were  addressed  thought  so.  too.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  was  never  a  man  to 
riish  headlong  into  things,  and  he  was 
acutely  aware  of  the  niunerous  demands 
on  the  nation's  resources.  On  receiving 
the  report  of  his  Commission,  Eisen- 
hower said: 

of  a 


The  moon  has  been  up  there  a 


long  time.  If  we  don't  get  there  tomorrow, 
it  wont  go  away. 

If  Ike's  comment  made  good  sense  in 
1960.  it  makes  even  more  sense  today. 
We  have  been  to  the  moon.  We  can  af- 
ford to  bide  our  time  before  going  back 
for  that  second,  third,  and  fourth  visit, 
and  so  on. 

INTERNATIONAL    CONSORTIUM     FOR     SPACE 

I  have  just  a  few  comments  on  the 
specifics  of  my  amendment  to  interna- 
tionalize space  exploration.  The  amend- 
ment calls  upon  NASA  to  consider  the 
example  of  the  Intelsat  consortium  as 
one  avenue  toward  international  cooper- 
ation and  sharing  of  costs.  The  Com- 
munications     Satellite      Corporation — 


Comsat — was  set  up  in  1962  pursuant  to 
the  Communications  Satellite  Act.  Since 
1962  Comsat  has  acted  as  manager  for 
the  Intelsat  international  consortium  in 
arranging  for  satellite  launches,  and 
Comsat  has  also  served  as  the  American 
representative  in  the  consortium.  Mem- 
ber nations  own  and  operate  earth  sta- 
tions that  are  located  in  their  country — 
stations  are  strategically  situated  around 
the  globe  for  the  purpose  of  tracking  the 
satellites  and  communicating  with  them. 
Since  all  of  the  launch  capability  and 
most  of  the  technological  capability  is 
presently  concentrated  in  the  United 
States,  Comsat,  the  American  represent- 
ative, is  charged  with  management  re- 
sponsibility for  the  entire  system.  Never- 
theless, the  goal  of  global  communica- 
tions is  one  in  which  all  nations  share 
a  common  interest.  This  has  been  borne 
out  by  the  resounding  success  enjoyed 
by  Intielsat  in  the  7  years  of  its  existence. 
More  than  60  nations  now  belong  to  the 
consortium  and  share  its  costs. 

The  possibility  of  establishing  a  similar 
international  consortium  for  space  mis- 
sions is  certainly  worth  exploring.  Space 
exploration,  like  global  communications, 
is  a  goal  in  which  all  nations  have  a  com- 
mon interest.  Success  of  the  Comsat 
experiment  augurs  well  for  the  approach 
outlined  in  my  amendment.  Of  course, 
should  NASA  and  the  State  Department 
recommend  the  establishment  of  such  an 
organization,  an  Act  of  Congress  would 
be  required  to  set  the  necessarj'  wheels  in 
motion. 

A    UNITED    NATIONS    SPACE    COUNCH, 

My  amendment  would  also  direct 
NASA  and  the  State  Department  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  bringing  space  ex- 
ploration under  the  jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol of  the  United  Nations.  Such  a  step,  if 
recommended,  would  emphasize  the 
peaceful  nature  of  space  exploration,  and 
could  even  provide  a  mechanism  for  In- 
suring against  the  use  of  space  for  mili- 
tary advantage. 

Utilizing  the  United  Nations  would 
permit  each  of  the  120-odd  member  na- 
tions to  contribute  whatever  they  could — 
in  terms  of  manpower,  money,  equip- 
ment, technology — to  the  common  pur- 
suit of  knowledge.  The  mechanism  could 
be  structured  along  the  lines  of  the 
World  Health  Organization,  a  U.N.  sub- 
sidiary whose  aim  of  advancing  the  cause 
of  science  and  medicine  is  not  too  far 
different  from  the  U.N.  Space  Council 
which  I  am  proposing.  A  corollarj'  benefit 
of  this  approach  could  be  to  bolster  and 
revitalize  the  parent  United  Nations, 
which  today  is  little  better  than  a  world 
debating  society. 

Finally,  a  word  of  explanation  regard- 
ing the  sum  of  $300  million  which  would 
i>e  frozen  pending  these  studies.  I  have 
directed  my  amendment  at  the  manned 
space  program,  since  at  present  it  offers 
more  opportunities  for  international  co- 
operation than  the  unmanned  projects. 
The  lonmanned  programs,  such  as  the 
Mariner  flights  to  Mars,  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  advanced  tectmological 
knowhow — knowhow  which  would  be  dif- 
ficult or  impossible  for  other  nations  to 
contribute  at  the  present  time.  The 
Apollo  program,  though,  offers  a  unique 
opportunity  for  cooperation.  I  believe,  for 
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example,  that  a  Russian  cosmonaut 
should  be  invited  along  as  one  of  the 
three-man  Apollo  crew  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity. 

I  am  informed  by  NASA  that  since  the 
hardware — that  is,  rocketry  and  space- 
craft^— for  the  remaining  Apollo  missions 
is  well  along  into  production,  no  reduc- 
tion or  freezing  of  these  fimds  would  be 
feasible.  It  is  in  the  area  of  operations 
that  cooperation  and  cost-sharing  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate.  According  to 
NASA: 

The  $450.6  million  that  is  earmarked  for 
operationB  is  to  be  used  for  a  pre-launch 
checkout,  test,  and  launch  effort  required  for 
the  Apollo  system  at  Kennedy  Space  Center 
and  the  crew  flight  and  recovery  operations 
managed  by  the  Houston  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center.  The  maintenance  of  operations  of 
launch  complexes  and  associated  Kennedy  fa- 
cilities as  well  as  the  computer  complex  at 
Mission  Control  Center,  Houston,  are  in- 
cluded in  this  category. 

I  see  no  reason  why,  with  reasonable 
training  and  experience,  men  of  all  na- 
tionalities could  not  participate  in  the 
prelaunch  checkout,  the  launch  effort, 
communications,  tracking,  and  the  re- 
covery effort.  In  addition,  sharing  the 
costs  of  maintaining  and  operating  the 
space  centers  at  Cape  Kennedy  and 
Houston  should  be  feasible,  on  a  pro 
rata  basis. 

TWO-THIRDS    OF    OPERATIONS    FUNDS    WOULD    BE 
FROZEN 

Accordingly,  my  amendment  pertains 
to  two-thirds  of  the  lequested  sum  for 
Apollo  operations  for  fiscal  1970 — that 
portion  wiiich  is  to  be  used  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  Apollo  launches  of  the  fis- 
cal year.  One -third  of  the  operations 
funds — those  for  Apollo  12  which  is 
scheduled  for  a  November  1969  launch — 
would  not  be  affected,  since  preparations 
for  that  flight  are  already  too  far  ad- 
vanced for  any  feasibility  studies  on 
cost-sharing  to  be  completed  in  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  much  briefer 
in  discussing  my  other  amendments. 

POSTPONE     MANNED     LUNAR     LANDINGS 

My  second  amendment  to  the  NASA 
authorization  bill  would  delete  S800  mil- 
lion from  the  Apollo  program.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, amendment  No.  2  to  H.R.  11271, 
which  I  hereby  submit,  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  10.  line  14.  strike  "$1.691. 100.000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$891,100,000  ". 

I  ask  that  my  amendment  be  received 
and  printed  and  lie  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  a  simple 
one:  It  would  close  down  the  Apollo 
program. 

The  alternative  is  either  to  interna- 
tionalize it  or  close  it  down. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  combea  the 
House  and  Senate  hearings  on  this  bill 
for  an  understanding  of  what  NASA  ex- 
pects to  accomplish  with  the  remaining 
nine  flights.  The  Apollo  11  flight  has  al- 
ready achieved  the  primary  mission  of 
returning  lunar  samples  for  analysis. 

I  think  that  was  a  very  valuable  flight 
in  terms  of  international  prestige.  I 
would  say,  in  retrospect,  it  is  one  of 
which  we  can  be  extraordinarily  proud. 
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It  achieved  the  emplacement  of  three 
simple  devices  on  the  moon:  A  solar- 
powered  seismometer  to  detect  moon- 
quakes,  a  reflecter  that  will  return  a  laser 
beam  for  more  exact  measurement  of 
the  earth-moon  distance,  and  an  alumi- 
num foil  detector  for  solar  wind  particles. 

Later  flights  in  the  Apollo  program 
will  simply  employ  somewhat  more  so- 
ph.sticated  devices  in  an  effort   to  i«- 
trieve  more  data  of   a  similar  nature. 
The  second  Apollo  landing  mission  is  de- 
signed to  implant  devices  that  can  em- 
ploy a  nuclear  isotope  power  supply  that 
would  permit  operation  of  1  to  2  years. 
This   and   other   flights   would   use   the 
Apollo  lunar  experiment  package  at  dif- 
ferent points  on  the  moon  to  investigate 
the    internal    structure    of    the    moon 
measure   its  energy   budget,   and   detect 
charged  particles  and  magnetic  fielcs  at 
various  locations.  Still  latir  flights  would 
go  to  more  difScult  anomalous  sites,  in 
order  to  sample  each  of  the  maJDr  classes 
of  anomalies.  These  would  focus  on  vol- 
canic types,  sinuous  riverlike  channel- 
ways,  fracture  zones,  and  impact  craters. 

WHAT    NASA     HOPES     APOLLO    WH-L     ACCOMPLISH 

Mr  President,  I  have  just  received  a 
letter  from  NASA  dated  September  18. 
1969  which  sets  out  its  most  recent  posi- 
tion on  what  it  hopes  the  Apollo  program 
will  accomplish. 

In  reading  from  this  letter,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  I  directed  a  letter 
to  NASA  in  response  to  an  earlier  letter 
that  I  received  from  them,  m  which  I 
asked  them  to  be  specific  and  tell  me  just 
exactly  what  we  can  expect  to  aclueve 
by  way  of  benefit  from  these  moon 
flights,  in  terms  of  the  broad  benefits 
which  the  space  program  serves  with  re- 
spect to  communications,  with  respect  to 
meteorology,  with  respect  to  earth  re- 
sources and  with  respect  to  advancing 
science  and  technology,  education,  and 
human  fulfillment. 

Their  response,  in  their  letter  to  me, 
was  as  follows— and  I  think  it  is  very  in- 
teresting in  indicating  the  paucity  of 
value  from  these  enormously  expensive 
flights.  As  I  say,  we  could  save  $800  mil- 
lion. 

They  answered : 

Manned  lunar  exploration  In  the  near  term 
will  contribute  primarily  to  the  fuinument 
of  the  human  goal  of  exploration  and  to  nd- 
vanclng  cur  scientific  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  moon  and  thereby  of  the 
earth  and  the  other  elements  of  the  solar 
system. 

In  other  words,  all  the  moon  flight  is 
go-ng  to  do  is  make  us  feel  better.  Human 
fulfillment.  It  gives  somewhat  better 
knowledge  of  the  way  the  earth  de- 
veloped, the  mocn  developed,  and  the 
solar  system  developed,  but  knowledge 
which  they  cannot  show  would  be  of  any 
benefit  in  solving  any  of  our  domestic 
problems  in  terms  of  health,  in  terms  of 
a  better  life,  or  in  terms  of  improving  the 
lot  of  a  single  hunaan  bemg  here  on 
earth. 
They  added: 

In  the  long  run,  manned  exploration  of 
the  moon— like  other  exploration  Into  the 
unknown— wlU  undoubtedly  have  many 
other  significant  dU-ect  benefits  which  are 
not  now  foreseen. 


In  other  words,  we  do  not  know  what 
we  are  going  to  get.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  am  not  saying  we  should  end 
our    exploration    forever.    What    I    am 
saying  is  that  in  this  period  of  serious  in- 
flation, when  we  are  faced  with  a  tax- 
payers' revolt,  and  when  we  have  these 
very  urgent  domestic  needs,  we  can  post- 
pone manned  lunar  fiights,  since  there  is 
no  real  purpose  served,  and  NASA  can- 
not come  up  with  any  purpose. 
NASA  goes  on  to  say : 
Our  continuing  program  of  exploration  of 
the  moon  will  also  contribute  to  the  other 
eoals  of  a  balanced  total  space  program.  For 
Ix  .mple.  the  laser  reflectors  planned  for  the 
later  Apollo  experiment  packages  will  stimu- 
late the  use  and  development  of  laser  tech- 
nology, not  only  as  measuring  systems  but  afl 
communlcaUons    devices.    Laser    technology 
may  hold  the  answer  to  the  growing  problem 
of  radio  frequency  spectrum  saturation  which 
today  concerns  all  nations  as  the  demands 
for  data,  voice,  and  television  commanlca- 
tio.is  between  people  and  places  continue  to 
expand.  Another  Apollo  experiment  will  de- 
tect and  measure  the  solar   wind   from   the 
lunar  surface:   the  solar  wind  has  a  slgnlii- 
cant  role   in  affecting  the  earth's  environ- 
ment, especiraiy  radio  propagation  and  per- 
haps weather.  Our   earth   orbital   programs 
can  benefit  from  the  experience  we  will  ob- 
tain In  using  manned  techniques  for  Investi- 
gating the  moon  from  lunar  orbit.  Further, 
the  precise  measurements  of  earth-moon  dis- 
tances and  motions  made  possible  with  laser 
reflectcrs    hold    promise    for    aiding    In    the 
understanding  and  prediction  of   terrestrial 
phenomena    such    as    sea    and    earth    tides, 
earthquakes,  and  continental  drift. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  all  this 
can  be  achieved  with  unmanned  instru- 
mented exploration,  as  the  President's 
Scientific  Advisory  Council  2  years  ago 
suggested  it  could,  especially  in  view  of 
the  enormous  cost  of  this  manned  flight. 

NO    REASON    TO    HURRY    TO    THE    MOON 

Mr  President,  there  is  not  one  iota  of 
data  in  what  NASA  expects  to  obtain 
that  we  must  have  in  a  hurry.  In  fact,  I 
am  not  sure  I  see  the  relevance  of  this 
data  at  all.  But  in  any  event,  I  do  not 
see  how  the  availability  of  this  informa- 
tion is  going  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  here  on  earth,  and  how  postponing 
the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge  from 
1972  to  1975  or  1980,  or  later  would  im- 
pede the  solution  to  any  of  our  earthly 
problems. 

Moreover,  it  is  quite  possible  that  as  a 
result  of  postponing  any  further  lunar 
landings  for  a  decade  or  more,  NASA 
may  through  increasing  technology,  be 
able  to  achieve  more  per  mission  than  it 
could  otherwise.  NASA  may  even  find  at 
some  point  in  the  1970s  that  we  have 
learned  as  much  as  we  need  to  know 
about  the  moon,  and  the  remaining  un- 
used Saturn  V's  could  be  put  to  use  on 
other  missions. 

THE    "LEIF    ERICSON"    JtJSTIFICATlON 

When  this  suggestion  was  put  to  NASA 
during  the  Senate  hearings,  the  space 
agency  countered  with  its  "Leif  Ericson" 
argument.  The  argument  runs  as  follows: 

Dr  Mueller.  The  exploration  of  these 
norms  provides  only  a  fraction  of  what  we 
require  to  determine  whether  the  moon  is 
worth  exploring.  It  Is  as  If  we  explored  North 
Amerfc^^  bv  one-dav  visits  to  the  East  and 
V^'est  Coasts,  the  Gulf  Coast  and  the  Great 
Plains.  The  next  step  required  Is  the  sam- 


pling of  each  of  the  major  classes  of 
anomalies.  If  we  do  not  take  this  next  step. 
we  face  the  hazard  of  repeating  the  error  cf 
Lelf  Ericson,  who  discovered  America  three 
centuries  before  Columbus  but  failed  either 
to  return  or  to  stimulate  others  to  return 
because  he  found  nothing  of  interest. 

Our  studies  have  led  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  wav  to  avoid  the  error  of  Lelf  Ericson 
Is  to  examine  the  major  classes  of  aoom.Uies 
that  we  know  exist  on  the  moon.  .  .  .  (House 
Hearings,  Vol.  2,  pg.  18) . 


I  am  amazed,  Mr.  President,  that  NASA 
would  even  offer  ruch  an  arTumcnt  to 
justify  the  Apollo  program's  continued 
existence.  The  analogy  is  so  farfetched, 
so  inept,  that  the  argument,  in  fact,  cuts 
the  other  way.  North  America,  as  discov- 
ered bv  Leif  Ericson,  abounded  with  life, 
natural  resources,  and  physical  beauty. 
Had  Ericson  ventured  further,  he  wculd 
have    discovered    endless    examples    of 
nature's    beneficence:    streams,    moun- 
tains,  fields,    valleys,   canyons,    forests, 
multiple  species  of  plant  and  animal  life, 
and,  of  course,  himian  beings. 

WHAT     DOES     THE     MOON     HAVE     TO     OFTER' 

What  does  the  mocn  have  to  offer?  By 
and  large,  we  already  know  the  answer  to 
this  question.  The  moon  is  a  lifeless  bar- 
ren piece  of  rock,  fioating  in  the  cold 
vECUum  of  space  some  240,000  miles  from 
earth.    This    is    precisely    why    the    Leif 
Ericson  argument  cuts  the  ether   way, 
Ericson  had  no  idea  of  America's  riches, 
and  failed  to  explore  for  them,  with  the 
result  that  the  meaningful  discovery  of 
this  continent  did  not  come  until  cen- 
turies later.  But  where  the  moon  is  con- 
cerned, we  already  know  from  our  un- 
manned  missions,    plus   the    Apollo    11 
vovage,  that  there  is  no  possibility  what- 
soever of  life,  no  possibility  of  water- 
indeed,  no  possibility  of  anything  that 
would  make  the  moon  worth  colonizing. 
Mr.  President,  what  is  our  rush  to  get 
to  such  a  barren  environment? 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
letter  from  Dr.  Paine  from  which  I  have 

just  read.  ^.      ,  .  .^_ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

Washington.  DC,  September  18, 1969. 
Hon    William  E.  -"eoxmibe, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.  , 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  This  Is  in  reply 
to  vour  letter  of  September  13  asking  some 
further  questions  with  respect  to  my  reply 
of  September  12  to  the  questions  in  your 
letter  of  September  8. 

1  Your  first  question  concerns  the  rela- 
tionship of  future  manned  Apollo  lunar  mis- 
sions to  advances  in  ECience.  applications, 
technology,  and  human  fulfillment.  The 
statsment  you  referred  to  on  page  4  of  my 
September  12  letter  related  to  the  expected 
advances  and  benefits  of  a  bala^iced  total 
space  program,  i  e.,  a  program  balanced  with 
respect  to  near  and  long-term  benefits  and 
with  respect  to  the  several  goals  of  the  space 
program.  Including  space  exploration,  space 
application,  scientific  research,  and  advance- 
nient  of  technology.  A  continuing  program  of 
manned  lunar  explor.ition  Is  one  essential 
feature  of  such  a  balanced  total  program. 
Other  essential  segments  of  a  balanced  total 
program  focus  directly  on  fields  such  as 
communications,  meteorology,  earth  re- 
sources, and  space  science  Manned  lunar  ex- 
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ploration  In  the  near  term  will  contribute 
primarily  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  human 
goal  of  exploration  and  to  advancing  our 
scientific  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  moon  and  thereby  of  the  earth  and  the 
other  elements  of  the  solar  system.  In  the 
long  run,  manned  exploration  of  the  moon — 
like  other  exploration  into  the  unknown — 
will  undoubtedly  have  many  other  significant 
direct  benefits  which  are  not  now  foreseen. 

Our  continuing  program  of  exploration  of 
the  moon  will  also  contribute  to  the  other 
goals  of  a  balanced  total  space  program.  For 
example,  the  laser  reflectors  planned  for  the 
later  Apollo  experiment  packages  will  stim- 
ulate the  use  and  development  of  laser  tech- 
nology, not  only  as  measuring  systems  but 
as  communications  devices.  Laser  technology 
may  hold  the  answer  to  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  radio  frequency  spectrum  saturation 
which  today  concerns  all  nations  as  the 
demands  for  data,  voice,  and  television  com- 
munications between  people  and  places  con- 
tinue to  expand  Another  Apollo  experiment 
will  detect  and  measure  the  solar  wind  from 
the  lunar  surface;  the  solar  wind  has  a 
significant  role  in  affecting  the  earth's  en- 
vironment, especially  radio  propagation  and 
perhaps  weather.  Our  earth  orbital  programs 
can  benefit  from  the  experience  we  will  ob- 
tain in  using  manned  techniques  for  in- 
VBStigaUng  the  moon  from  lunar  orbit.  Fur- 
ther, the -precise  measurements  of  earth- 
moon  distances  and  motions  made  possible 
with  laser  refiectors  hold  promise  for  aiding 
in  the  understanding  and  prediction  of  ter- 
restrial phenomena  such  as  sea  and  earth 
tides,  earthquakes,  and  continental  drift. 

I  feel  these  examples  show  some  of  the 
ties  which  link  virtually  all  aspects  of  the 
space  program  and  make  the  the  advances 
and  discoveries  in  one  field  applicable  to 
many  others.  Taken  together,  a  balanced  total 
space  program  can  lead  to  a  wholly  new 
human  understanding  of  the  total  human 
environment — on  earth  and  in  space. 

2.  In  response  to  your  question  concerning 
the  impact  of  an  immediate  decision  to 
terminate  all  manned  space  flight  activity  in- 
cluding contract  terminations  and  shut- 
down of  centers,  our  best  quick  estimate  is 
that  approximately  $800  million  from  the 
total  NASA  budget  request  would  be  saved 
in  FY  1970.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  actions  to  terminate  would 
be  initiated  after  the  flight  of  the  Apollo  12 
In  November.  I  am  sure  you  understand  that 
this  Is  necessarily  an  extremely  gross  order 
of  magnitude  estimate.  A  more  accurate  esti- 
mate would  require  a  detailed  analysis  in- 
volving many  assumptions  and  examination 
of  literally  thousands  of  individual  items. 

Our  preliminary  estimates  Indicate  that 
when  known  liabilities  are  accounted  for. 
virtually  no  savings  would  accrue  in  FY 
1970  from  closing  down  the  Kennedy.  Mar- 
shall, and  Manned  Spacecraft  Centers.  In- 
deed, when  proper  account  is  taken  of  the 
need  to  protect  the  governments  invest- 
ments in  facilities  and  equipment,  some  net 
additional  costs  would  probably  be  incurred. 

In  the  case  of  terminating  existing  con- 
tracts for  Apollo  hardware,  NASA  obviously 
has  not  experienced  a  comparable  program 
termination  and,  consequently,  we  do  not 
have  a  sound  basis  to  estimate  accurately  in 
a  very  short  time  the  total  consequences  of 
such  an  action.  Therefore,  we  can  only  base 
our  estimates  on  information  available  con- 
cerning the  termination  of  major  programs 
In  other  agencies.  Our  estimate  of  $800  mil- 
lion is  based,  in  part,  on  the  assumption  that 
NASA's  experience  would  be  similar  to  these 
limited  cases,  although  we  have  not  estab- 
lished that  a  reliable  relationship  exists 
between  them. 

3.  Prom  a  strictly  legal  standpoint,  the 
answer  to  your  question  regarding  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Apollo  program  Is  that  the  basic 
activities  of  NASA  are  authorized  in  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958, 


as  amended.  This  Act,  as  amended,  also  re- 
quires the  Congress  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  activities  of  NASA  and  estab- 
lishes the  authority  for  NASA  to  enter  Into 
such  contracts  as  may  be  necessary  In  the 
conduct  of  its  work. 

NASA  presents  all  of  its  programs  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Space  Committees  each 
year  and  the  scope  and  content  of  the  pro- 
grams are  reflected  in  the  Committee  Hear- 
ings and  reports.  Congress  then  flrst  au- 
thorizes and  then  appropriates  the  annual 
increments  of  funds  required  to  carry  for- 
ward the  programs  each  fiscal  year. 

The  extensive  record  built  up  over  the  years 
by  the  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress shows  clearly  that  fifteen  Saturn  V/ 
Apollo  flights  have  been  contemplated  by 
NASA  and  the  Congress.  This  point  has  been 
discussed  in  published  hearings  and  reported 
to  Congress  in  Committee  reports  each  year 
since  the  Inception  of  the  Apollo  program. 
In  addition,  since  FY  1965  NASA  has  provided, 
and  the  Senate  hearing  transcript  has  pub- 
lished, the  estimated  total  cost  of  the  Apollo 
program  covering  all  years.  A  list  of  typical 
references  are  attached  (Enclosure  1). 

The  Senate  is  not  being  requested  to  au- 
thorized the  hardware  for  the  fifteen  flights: 
the  Senate  is  being  requested  to  authorize 
the  appropriations  necessary  to  fund  the  FY 
1970  increment  of  the  program.  The  $1,691 
billion  requested  for  FY  1970  will  support 
flight  and  mission  operations  requirements 
for  three  missions  In  this  fiscal  year  (Ap- 
pollo  11.  12  and  13)  and  the  incremental 
contract  cost  of  the  remaining  seven  Saturn 
V  launch  vehicles  and  associated  spacecraft 
which  are  in  various  stages  of  completion. 
The  detailed  production  and  delivery  status 
of  these  major  hardware  Items  was  provided 
In  my  previous  letter. 

I  trust  this  information  meets  your  reqtiire- 
nients. 

Sincerely, 

T.  O.  Paine, 
Administrator. 

CiTATioKs  TO  Some  op  the  AtrrHORizATioN 
Hearings  and  Reports  Dealing  With  the 
Apollo    Program    Scope 

1.  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences.  U.S.  Senate. 

(a)  NASA  Authorization  Hearings  for  FY 

1965.  p.  480. 

(b)  NASA  Authorization  Hearings  for  FY 

1966,  pp.  19;  646;  847;  and  869. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  House  Authori- 
zation Hearings  each  year  extensively  cover 
similar  material. 

2.  Reports  of  the  Committee  of  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences.  U.S.  Senate. 

(ai  NASA  Authorization  for  FY  1965 — Re- 
port No.  1054,  June  2,  1964,  p.  6  and  follow- 
ing. 

(bi  NASA  Authorization  for  FY  1966 — 
Report  No.  188,  May  13,  1965,  p.  5  and  follow- 
ing. 

(c)  NASA  Authorization  for  FY  1967 — 
RepK)rt  No.  1184,  May  23,  1966,  p.  7  and  fol- 
lowing, pp.  12,  13  and  following. 

(d)  NASA  Authorization  for  FY  1968 — 
Report  No.  353,  June  23.  1967,  p.  4  and  fol- 
lowing, pp.  11-16. 

(e)  NASA  Authorization  for  FY  1969 — 
Report  No.  1136,  May  21,  1968,  p.  4  and  fol- 
lowing, pp.  10,  66.  14-18. 

3.  Reports  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics.  House  of  Representatives. 

(a)  NASA  Authorization  for  1965 — Report 
No.  1240.  March  8,  1964,  p.  7  and  following. 

(b)  NASA  Authorization  for  1966 — Report 
No.  273,  May  3.   1965.  p.  6  and  following. 

(c)  NASA  Authorization  for  1967 — Report 
No.  1441.  April  20.  1966,  p.  6  and  following. 

(d)  NASA  Authorization  for  1968 — Report 
No.  338,  June  6.  1967,  p.  5  and  following.  Note 
p.  20,  and  following,  also  p.  35. 

(e)  NASA  Authorization  for  1969 — Report 
No.  1181.  March  19.  1968.  p.  5  and  following. 
Note  p.  13  and  following. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  view  of  the  let- 
ter, or  the  way  I  interpret  it,  certainly, 
is  that  it  supports  the  $800  million  dele- 
tion. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce to  my  colleagues  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  call  up  these  amendments,  for 
these  reasons:  I  Intended  to  until  a  few 
hours  ago,  but  I  have  determined  that 
the  Senate  is  very  wear>'  of  discussing 
this  kind  of  action,  which  is  very  sim- 
ilar to  the  actions  we  took  on  the  mili- 
tary procuiement  bill.  We  had  a  fine, 
constructive  debate  on  that  measure,  but 
I  am  afraid  that  if  I  pressed  for  these 
amendments,  in  the  disposition  of  the 
Senate  at  the  present  time,  it  is  very 
unhkely  they  would  receive  substantial 
support,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
just  to  oui' cause. 

I  think  if  this  measure  had  been 
scheduled  a  month  later— and  I  am  not 
criticizing  anyone:  I  realize  it  is  neces- 
saiy  that  it  be  taken  up  now — we  could 
have  had  a  very  useful  and  substantial 
debate,  and  might  possibly  have  made 
substantial  deletions  from  the  bill.  But 
under  the  circumstances,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  I  do  not  have  the  votes.  I  think 
it  useful  to  discuss  these  amendments, 
but  I  see  no  point  in  calling  them  up  for 
a  vote.  Consequently.  I  shall  not  do  so. 
though  I  intend  in  the  future  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  the  NASA  program,  and 
do  all  tliat  I  can  to  delete  unnecessary 
expenditures,  and  all  that  I  possibly  can 
to  persuade  our  Government  to  interna- 
tionalize the  program  and  get  other  na- 
tions to  share  the  cost  of  a  program 
which  is  aimed  at  serving  all  human 
beings  regardless  of  their  nationality. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Main-.  Mr.  President, 
I  commend  the  Senator  of  his  amend- 
ment, but  I  would  call  attention  to  pages 
636  through  638  of  the  hearings  which 
list  the  lack  of  cooperation  from  the 
Soviet  Union  on  space  activities. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  warn  NASA  to 
avoid  temptation  of  overconfidence  or 
arrogance  with  respect  to  Congress  on 
the  matter  of  funding  simply  because  of 
the  brilliant  success  on  the  Apollo  11 
mission. 

I.  for  one.  am  going  to  very  carefully 
scrutinize  NASA  spending  even  more 
closely  than  I  have  in  the  past. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  with  the 
consultant  situation  at  NASA,  with  the 
amount  of  money  spent  for  consultants, 
and  with  the  shocking  paucity  of  records 
on  just  what  they  do  to  earn  the  $100  a 
day  that  they  get,  especially  with  the 
delu-e  50-cent  luncheons  at  the  NASA 
executive  mess. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  calls  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  on  May  1,  1969, 
in  the  hearings  at  page  636  to  638,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  Inserted  a  very  im- 
pressive list  of  attempts  that  the  United 
States  had  made  to  try  to  work  out  a  co- 
operative agreement  with  the  Russians. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  a 
number  of  additional  attempts  made, 
commencing  April  30,  1969,  and  continu- 
ing up  to  August  21,  1969. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  list  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
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ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

The  following  references  supplement  the 
list  of  American  efforts  to  obtain  Soviet  co- 
operation in  space  activities  which  Senator 
Smith  inserted  in  the  record  during  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  on  the  NASA 
Authorization  for  fiscal  year  1970  on  May  1, 
1969   (Hearings,  pp.  636-38): 

April  30  1969.  Administrator  P.^ine  for- 
warded .\cademician  Blagonravov  a  copy  of 
the  NASA  publication.  Opportunities  for  Par- 
ticipation in  Space  Flight  investigations,  and 
assured  him  that  proposals  by  Soviet  scien- 
tists of  experiments  to  fly  on  NASA  space- 
craft would  be  welcomed.  Supplements  to 
the  Opportunities  document  are  to  be  sent 
routinely  to  the  Soviet  Academy. 

May  29,  1969.  Dr.  Paine  invit€d  Academi- 
cian   Blagonravov    to    attend    the    Apollo    11 
launching  and  to  discuss  informally  mutual 
interests  in  cooperative  space  projects.  Bla- 
gonravov wired  that  he  could  not  be  present. 
August  21.  1969.  Dr    Paine  invited  Acade- 
mician Keldvsh  to  send  Soviet  scientists  to  a 
September  11-21  briefing  at  NASA  Headquar- 
t.ers  for  investigators  who  may  wish  to  pro- 
pose experiments  for  the  1973   Viking  mis- 
sions to  Mars.  Dr.  Paine  suggested  that  this 
meeting  serve  as  an  opportunity  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  planeuirv-exploratlon  plans  which 
could  contribute  to  coordinated  efforts  bene- 
ficial to  both  countries.  Keldysh  replied  on 
September  5   that  the  short  advance  notice 
precluded  attendance  by  Soviet  scientists.  At 
the  same  time,  he  asked  for  copies  of  mate- 
rials to  be  distributed  at  the  meeting  in  order 
that  Soviet  scientists  might  develop  propos- 
als and  suggested  the  possibility  of  discus- 
sions at  a  later  meeting. 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  other 
words,  this  is  one  of  the  situations  in 
which  if  I  mav  use  the  phrase,  it  takes 
two  to  tango.  The  United  States  of 
America  cannot  work  out  an  agreement 
with  the  Russians  and  have  cooperation, 
if  they  will  not  agree  to  it. 


it  is  now  up  to  the  President  to  deter 
mine  which  of  these  alternatives.  If  any. 
he  elects  to  follow. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  very 
fine  suggestions.  Certainly  I  would  be 
most  pleased  if  we  could  work  out  co- 
operative agreements  with  the  Russians 
and  If  we  could  reduce  the  cost  of  these 


Mr.  President,  in  that  connection  we, 
of  course,  have  indicated  all  along  that 
we  are  ver>-  concerned  about  these  coop- 
erative agreements.  However,  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  that  has  just  been 
acted  upon  today,  we  went  into  the  prob- 
lem   of    securing    cooperation.    This    is 


r.LLT^^=  w^s>™  ii 


by  us  that  will  benefit  all  mankind 

I  think  I  am  for  his  suggestions.  How- 
ever if  he  has  any  specific  suggestion  as 
to  how  we  can  work  out  an  agreement 
with  the  Russians.  I  would  be  very  happy 

to  receive  it.  „      ...     »    t  „^ 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  from  Maine  has 
made  a  special  effort  in  this  area.  Many 
people  have  told  me  of  the  work  she  lias 
done  on  the  committee,  trying  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  internationalizing  the 

program.  ,      ,,    „* 

The  point  I  made  is  that  we  should  not 
concentrate  our  efforts  strictly  on  Rus- 
sia While  other  nations  have  cooperated 
with  us  in  some  other  areas,  especially 
in  the  communications  satellite  area, 
they  do  not  have  the  capability  that 
Russia  has  with  respect  to  manned 
flights.  However,  they  have  some  very 
skilled  scientists  and  resources  of  many 
kinds  in  those  other  countries. 

It  is  possible,  especially  in  view  of  tne 
achievements  of  the  last  few  months, 
that  the  lunar  landing  has  changed 
things  greatly. 


called  main  battle  tank.  This  is  being 
developed  on  a  cooperative  agreement 
with  Germany,  a  country  that  we  get 
along  with  rather  well  as  distinguished 
from  Russia,  where  we  have  more  of  a 
language  problem  and  more  other  prob- 
lems than  we  have  with  the  Germans. 

One  of  the  problems  that  ran  up  the 
cost  of  the  tank  is  that  we  are  tn,'ing  to 
do  it  under  a  cooperative  agreement.  We 
have  had  language  barriers  in  connec- 
tion with  it  and  the  problem  of  trans- 
lating technical  documents  from  one  lan- 
guage into  the  other  and  the  problem  of 
a  double  decisionmaking  process. 

As  a  result,  tlie  experiment  on  this  co- 
operative agreement  ended  up  costing 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
very  substantially  more  money  than  it 
probably  would  liave  cost  liad  we  gone 
on  our  own  to  do  the  project.  And  the 
Germans  made  quite  a  sizable  contribu- 
tion themselves  m  connection  with  the 
main  battle  tank. 

I  simply  say  that  the  fact  that  we  work 
out  a  cooperative  agreement  to  do  some- 
thing in  and  of  itself  does  not  necessarily 


'Si^l  Senator  is  correct.  We  have  not     prove  that  we  will  reduce  the  costs  or  get 


gotten  much  cooperation  from  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  past.  I  think  that  since  the 
lunar  landing  the  situation  has  changed 
rather  dramatically.  The  Russians  recog- 
nize that  we  have  won  the  big  race.  I 
hope  that  now  we  will  make  a  veiY  more 
profound  effort  than  we  have  made  m 
the  past  to  get  the  Russians  involved  in 


This  is  something  we  have  been  trying     the  program,  especially  in  ^'e^'  o\^"^ 


to  do  over  the  years.  With  respect  to 
other  countries,  we  have  agreements  with 
approximately  70  countries  today— co- 
operative agreements,  with  other  coun- 
tries, in  connection  with  various  space 
programs  that  are  being  undertaken.  We 
are  anxious  to  work  out  additional  co- 
operative agreements,  particularly  with 
the  Russians 


timing  and  our  great  advantage  in  hav- 
ing achieved  our  goal  of  getting  to  the 
moon.  , 

With  respect  to  the  principal  argu- 
ment I  made  on  why  we  should  have  10 
more  landings  on  the  moon,  NASA  has 
not  been  able  to  give  me  any  real  answer 
at  all.  , 

They  say.  "We  will  satisfy  ourselves 


along  on  the  program  better 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  would  provide, 
first  that  we  would  not  stop  the  funds 
on  the  November  flight,  the  flight  com- 
me  up  next:  Apollo  12.  It  would  provide 
that  we  would,  however,  freeze  further 
funds  until  we  get  a  formal  report  from 
the  State  Department  and  NASA  to  C  on- 
piess  on  the  feasibility— which  we  have 
never  had  before— of  internationalizing 
the  space  program. 

It  is  true  that  the  reports  indicate 
that  we  have  not  received  much  cooper- 
ation  thus   far.    However,   what  do   we 

^^We  wanT  to  hold  NASA's  feet  to  the 
fire   and   hold   the   State   Departments 


is^.™_a.,„,.>s,.  ^'^:^^HB£^^  EErihsA^SeifSt^^ier 


the  U  N  "comAiitteVonthe  Peaceful  Uses  earth."  But  they  do  not  give  any  reason 

ofouSrSpSe.  I  recall  working  with  the  why  we  should  ^^^f/^^^^J^H/ 1980 

distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mame  why  we  cannot  wait  untU  1975  or  198U 

and  others  in  trying  to  get  some  sort  of  to  do  it. 


an  agreement  with  the  Russians,  which 
we  were  not  able  to  do  at  that  time.  Since 
then,  some  small  progress  has  been  made. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  also 
suggested  that  a  group  or  a  committee  be 
formed  to  help  work  up  our  space  goals 
or  to  decide  where  we  are  going.  This  is 
exactly  what  the  President  did.  The  Pres- 
ident appointed  a  space  task  group,  di- 
recting that  they  report  to  him  by  Sep- 
tember 1  of  this  year. 

They  have  now  filed  the  report.  The 
report  has  been  made  public  as  of  Sep- 
tember 15.  and  they  posed  various  alter- 
natives that  might  be  followed,  and 
tlnee  specifically,  from  which  the  Presi 


Mr  CANNON.  The  equipment  is  al- 
ready built  or  in  production.  We  have  a 
substantial  amount  of  equipment  now 
that  is  bought  and  paid  for.  And  it  would 
be  a  very  sillv  thing  to  say.  "We  are  going 
to  throw  ali  of  that  equipment  away." 
NASA  has  already  stated  and  advised  the 
committee  that  in  the  future  they  would 


and  make  an  effort  they  might  get  co- 
operation from  the  other  side. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Russian.s 
refuse  to  cooperate,  we  will  liave  made  it 
clear  to  the  rest  of  the  nations  through- 
out the  world  how  sincere  we  are  m  at- 
tempting to  internationalize  the  effort 
we  have  made.  „„rf  ,„ 

We  i're  verv  anxious  to  do  this  and  to 
cooperate  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
with  the  other  superpower.  I  cannot 
think  of  anything  that  would  be  moie 


committee  that  in  the  luture  mey  ^^oulu     minK.  oi  aw.>.-"'6  "~:     '       .  pjg 

'.^^t  to  give  every  consideration  to^ flight     encouraging  an^.^^^ Th^an'that^^thes^ 


opportunities  for  foreign  nationals,  in- 
cluding Soviet  cosmonauts,  in  the  con- 
text of  substantive  cooperation.  They  as- 
sume that  the  flight  opportunities  will 
Increase  if  plans  for  a  manned  space  sta- 
tion materialize. 
They  say  that  early  negotiation  would 


^^SSr=;i^  di^^^t  ;^e  N^t^^s  be  dSra^e  If  P^b^ms^  ti^ining^ 

^^Sf  rci'saTirthTrSenator  has  "STS^^^^^^^^^^^ 

a  veVgo^d  suLestfon.  However,  I  sim-  an  approved  post-Apollo  program  as  a 

ply  say   it  has  already  been  done.  And  basis  for  discussion. 


throu^hour  the  world  than  that  these 
two  nations  are  cooperating. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  being  unduly 
pessimistic  in  thinking  that  they  will 
say  "No."  Why  should  we  not  try  it  .■- 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  list 
I  submitted  for  the  Record  indicates  that 
the  last  contact  came  during  the  earl> 
part  of  September  of  this  year.  That 
does  not  indicate  that  we  are  throwing 
our  hands  in  the  air  and  trymg  not  to 
cooperate,  because  it  is  still  September. 
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The  list  which  I  submitted  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  list  furnished  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  in  our 
hearings  shows  that  the  effort  to  get 
co(H)eration  has  continued,  a  series  of 
attempts,  up  to  the  present  time,  up  to 
September. 

On  the  other  point,  as  to  cutting  off 
after  Apollo  12,  we  have  nine  Saturn  V's 
now  that  are  either  built  or  in  the  proc- 
ess of  construction.  This  is  a  pretty 
expensive  piece  of  hardware  to  stop 
everything  and  say,  "Hold  the  boat.  We're 
not  going  to  go  any  further.  We  have 
Invested  this  money,  but  let  us  not  spend 
any  more  money  because  we  can't  get 
cooperation  from  the  Russians  or  some- 
one else." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  cannot  resist  one 
Parthian  shot.  The  Senator  from  Nevada 
seems  to  be  saying  that  we  have  spent 
the  money  and  have  the  equipment 
Therefore,  why  not  use  it,  even  if  there 
is  no  real  purpose  to  be  gained  In  doing 
so?  Why  not  go  ahead  with  it?  Well,  we 
can  save  $800  million  by  not  using  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  from  Dr.  Paine, 
'nmt  is  his  own  ^timate.  I  think  he  is 
being  conservative.  We  can  save  $800  mil- 
lion. I  think  that  Is  a  very  strong  argu- 
ment in  this  day  of  enormous  burdens 
on  our  taxpayer  and  inflation  in  favor 
of  postponing  manned  flights. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  completely,  if  there  were  no  real 
purpose  to  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  is  the  purpose? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin just  read  the  purpose.  He  read 
that  into  the  Record  a  few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  very  interested 
to  hear  that,  because  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  is  an  extraordinarily  able  Sena- 
tor and  has  studied  this  program;  and 
if  anybody  can  give  iis  an  answer  on 
this,  I  am  sure  he  can.  It  is  said  that  the 
purpose  is  to  give  us  a  better  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  earth  and  the  moon 
and  there  is  a  human  fulfillment  in  be- 
ing able  to  look  at  television  and  seeing 
additional  landings  on  the  moon.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  says  there  is  not  a 
significant  purpose  in  benefiting  human 
life  and  the  quality  of  life  in  this  country 
or  In  other  countries. 
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(H.R.  6508)  to  provide  additional  assist- 
ance for  the  reconstruction  of  areas 
damaged  by  major  disasters. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  8 
o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 19,  1969,  at  10  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment   of   the  Senate  to  the  bill 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  18,  1969: 
Agency  for  Intesnational  Development 

Joel  Bernstein,  of  nUnols,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Etevelopment. 

Ernest  Stern,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

CoMMoun-T  CREDrr  Corporation 
Thomas  K.  Cowden.  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member   of   the   Board   of   Directors   of   the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HUD'S  SECRETARY  GEORGE  ROM- 
NEY  OUTLINES  AID  FOR  HURRI- 
CANE VICTIMS  UNDER  FLOOD  IN- 
SURANCE ACT 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TKNNESSEX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  18.  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  1968  the  Congress  enacted  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Act  to  assist  those 
homeowners  living  in  areas  subjected  to 
flooding.  The  recent  Hurricane  Camille 
and  the  devastation  it  caused  underlined 
the  importance  of  the  program. 

In  this  connection.  Secretary  George 
Romney  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  has  recently 
outlined  proposals  to  increase  the  efiB- 
ciency  and  effectiveness  of  this  insurance 
plan. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  program,  I  place  in  the 
Recori)  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Secretary  Romney  discussing  the  mat- 
ter and  outlining  proposals  to  improve 
its  administration. 

The  letter  follows: 

The  SECKirrARY  of  Housing 

AND  Urban  Development. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Sept.  15.  1969. 

Dear  Congressman:  The  recent  disasters 
caused  by  Hurricane  Camille  have  empha- 
sized the  potential  signlflcance  of  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Program.  The  Pro- 
gram, authorized  by  the  National  Flood  In- 
surance Act  of  1968,  is  administered  by  the 
Federal  Insurance  Administration  of  this 
Department,  utilizing  the  services  of  the 
private  insurance  Industry.  In  light  of  the 
increasing  number  of  inquiries  we  are  re- 
ceiving about  the  program,  it  may  be  useful 


If  I  svimmarlze  briefly  Its  purposes  and  limi- 
tations, and  Indicate  the  actions  we  propose 
to  take  In  response  to  such  disasters. 

Based  upon  a  recognition  by  the  Congress 
of  the  vast  number  of  persoiLs  currently  re- 
siding In  flood-prone  areas  and  the  imprac- 
tlcality  of  their  relocation,  the  Flood  Insur- 
ance Act  contemplates  both  a  comprehensive 
program  of  land  management  for  flood-prone 
areas  and  a  nationwide  program  of  Federal 
flood  insurance  in  response  to  the  fact  that 
such  coverage  is  generally  unavailable  from 
private  sources.  Thus,  as  a  condition  of  Fed- 
eral insurance,  and  in  order  to  minimize  fu- 
ture losses  of  life  and  property,  a  community 
must  adopt  appropriate  land  use  and  control 
regulations  restricting  unwise  future  utili- 
zation of  its  flood  plain. 

Because  of  the  concentration  of  hazards  in 
these  flood-prone  areas  and  the  consequent 
inability  of  any  insurer,  private  of  govern- 
mental, to  spread  the  risk  and  the  cost  of  in- 
surance, the  actuarial  rate  for  flood  insur- 
ance would  prove  prohibitive  to  most  affected 
persons.  Therefore,  the  statute  provides  for 
Federal  Subsidization  of  the  first  $17,500  of 
flood  insurance  on  single  family  structures, 
the  first  $30,000  on  two-to-four  family 
structures,  and  the  first  $5,000  on  the  con- 
tents of  any  dwelling  unit.  Similar  coverage 
will  also  be  made  available  for  small  busi- 
nesses In  the  near  future.  At  the  present 
time,  three  communities  in  the  United  States 
have  such  Federal  flood  insurance  available — • 
Metalrle,  Louisiana;  Fairbanks,  Alaska;  and 
Alexandria,  Virginia. 

Many  more  communities  are  now  seeking 
this  coverage,  but  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
early  history  of  the  statute,  detailed  rate- 
making  studies  were  initially  deemed  neces- 
sary for  each  community  seeking  the  cov- 
erage. Such  studies  are  extremely  time-con- 
suming and  would  unquestionably  take  many 
years  to  carry  out.  At  present,  only  40  such 
studies  are  underway  or  under  contract  by 
the  Federal  Insurance  Administration  with 
such  agencies  as  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity. Yet  recent  events  have  made  abundantly 
clear  the  urgent  need  for  flood  insurance  in 


many  other  flood-prone  areas  and  commu- 
nities throughout  the  United  States. 

In  response  to  the  obvious  Insurance  needs 
of  these  other  areas  and  to  the  Increasing 
social  and  economic  costs  of  unrestrained 
flood  plain  development,  the  Federal  Insur- 
ance Administrator,  Mr.  George  K.  Bernstein, 
has  been  seeking  new  ways  of  accelerating 
the  flood  Insurance  program  and  expediting 
the  provision  of  Federal  flood  insurance 
throughout  the  United  States  as  rapidly  as 
statutory  limitations  and  our  existing  funds 
permit.  Thus,  in  August  he  Instructed  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  other  agencies  that 
all  pending  and  future  studies  should  be 
made  on  a  zone  rather  than  a  structure  basis, 
which  would  significantly  shorten  the  time 
required  for  the  study.  Economies  of  scale 
and  any  other  time  and  money-saving  meth- 
ods will  be  sought  wherever  possible. 

While    we    cannot    promise    results    over- 
night,   we    hope    to    make    significant    new 
progress   in   this    vital    program   during    the 
next  few  months 
Sincerely, 

George    Romnet. 


TREATMENT  OP  AMERICAN  PRIS- 
ONERS BY  THE  NORTH  VIET- 
NAMESE AND  THE  NATIONAL 
LIBERATION  FRONT 


HON.  DELBERT  L.  UTTA 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17.  1969 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
joined  with  many  other  Members  of 
this  House  in  cosponsoring  a  resolution, 
stating  it  to  be  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President,  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  people  of  the 
world  appeal  to  North  Vietnam  and  the 
National  .  Liberation    Front    of    South 
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Vietnam  to  comply  with  the  Geneva 
Convention  relative  to  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  and  the  inspection  of 
prison  facilities.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  believe  that  a  civilized  nation  would 
withhold  information  on  pi-isoners  of 
war  from  their  families  for  periods  as 
long  as  5  years  despite  their  families' 
continuing  efforts  to  secure  the  same. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  our  1,355 
AiTierican  .servicemen  missing  in  action 
or  in  enemy  hands  have  now  been  held 
captive  by  North  Vietnam  for  more  than 
5  long  years.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  reason  to  believe  that  as  many 
as  401  of  these  men  are  prisoners  of  war. 
Nine   hundred   and    fifty-four   of    these 
1.355  servicemen  are  carried  as  missing 
in  action  as  information  is  not  available 
concerning  them.  One  cannot  begin  to 
comprehend  the  anxiety,  grief,  and  frus- 
tration which  has  been  suffered  by  the 
families  of  these  servicemen  during  this 
period    of    time.    Certainly,    the    North 
Vietnamese  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  should  have  a  little  human  de- 
cency hidden  away  someplace.  For  them 
to  release  just  the  names  of  the  prison- 
eis  beine  held  would  be  welcome  news  to 
the  families  and  a  big  step  toward  peace. 
I  join  with  others  in  urging  them  to  do 
so  now. 

In  contrast  to  the  failure  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
Geneva  Convention,  the  detention  camps 
holding  prisoners  taken  by  our  forces  are 
regularly  inspected  by  the  International 
Red  Cross,  adequate  facilities  are  main- 
tained, and  lines  of  communication  re- 
main open.  It  is  time  for  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  to  do  likewise. 


PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  OF  OP- 
TOMETRY MARKS  ITS  50TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  18.  1969 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, September  18,  1969,  marks  the  50th 
anniversary  of  an  outstanding  educa- 
tional institution  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia— the  Pennsylvania  College  of 
Optometry.  The  only  school  of  optometry 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  only  10  in 
the  entire  Nation,  Pennsylvania  College 
of  Optometry  has  graduated  four-fifths 
of  all  the  optometrists  who  practice  in 
my  State.  However,  its  contributions  in 
the  profession  of  optometrj'  have  had 
nationwide  importance. 

As  a  part  of  its  teachmg  program  for 
its  400  students,  the  college  operates  four 
free  eye  clinics — two  at  public  locations, 
one  in  the  Philadelphia  House  of  Cor- 
rection, and  one  at  Riverview,  the  home 
for  the  indigent  aged  operated  by  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  In  1969,  these  four 
clinics  served  nearly  10,000  persons  in 
54,000  separate  clinic  visits  with  eye  ex- 
aminations and  eyeglasses.  This  pro- 
vides a  fine  example  of  the  kind  of  serv- 
ice which  an  educational  instituticwi  can 
render    to    the   community    around   it, 
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while  if  offers  professional  training  to 
its  students  at  the  same  time. 

In  order  to  acquaint  Senators  with  the 
many  achievements  of  Pennsylvania 
College  of  Optometry-  during  its  50  years, 
and  its  plans  lor  the  future,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  about  the  school,  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Optometric  Association  for  December 
1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pennsylvania   College   of   Optometry 

(By  Andrew  F.  Fischer.  O.D.') 
The  Pennsylvania  College  of  Optometry 
stands  on  the  threshold  of  its  50th  anniver- 
sary. But  PCO  does  not  have  to  reach  back 
into  the  distant  past  to  dramatize  present 
progress.  Impressive  changes  can  be  brought 
into  focvis  by  contrasting  the  1968  69  ses- 
sion  with   that  of   1961   62.  For  example: 

In  1961  62  the  student  body  numbered 
109.  It  now  approaches  400. 

Faculty  has  grown  from  27  to  52. 
In  the  past  six  years,  the  operating  budget 
has   quintupled— from   approximately   $200.- 
000  to  over  $1,000,000. 

The  Albert  Pitch  Memorial  Library  (named 
for  the  founder  of  the  College) .  Is  the  largest 
specialized  library  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
has  expanded  from  6.100  to  nearly  10.000 
volumes. 

The  value  of  laboratory  and  clinical  equip- 
ment has  more  than  doubled,  from  about 
$240,000  to  almost  $600,000 

In  1961  62  the  College  clinics  accommo- 
dated 19,500  patient  visits.  In  1968  69  it  is 
estimated  that  65,000  patient  visits  will  be 
recorded  in  the  lour  clinics.  This  makes 
PCO's  public  clinics,  by  attendance,  the 
largest  optometric  clinics  in  the  United 
States. 

SOME    earlier    highlights 

To  document  innovations  the  College  con- 
tributed to  the  profession,  one  must  go  t)ack 
a  little  farther  in  time.  In  1922  PCO  was  the 
first  college  of  optometry  to  establish  a  free 
public  eye  clinic.  In  1935  Instruction  in 
contact  fens  practice  was  started.  In  1954 
PCO  was  accredited  by  the  Commission  on 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education  of  the  Mid- 
dle States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools — the  first  independent  heaJth 
profession  college  to  be  so  recognized  In 
1955  PCO  initiated  the  minimum  six-year 
program  Not  until  twelve  years  later  did 
all  other  schools  and  colleges  of  optometry 
adopt  this  requirement 

But  enough  of  the  past.  A  vital  institution 
cannot  dwell  on  fond  recollections.  It  must 
live  in  the  present — and  plan  for  the  future. 
Where  is  PCO  now?  Where  is  it  going? 

PCO/68 

Present  enrollment  consists  of  394  stu- 
dents, representing  23  stales,  the  District  of 
Coumbia.  Puerto  Rico  and  two  foreign  coun- 
tries. Although  the  minimum  entrance  re- 
quirement is  two  years  of  pre-optometric  col- 
lege study,  the  College  has  found  that  in 
1968.  and"  for  the  previous  seven  years,  the 
average  entering  student  has  had  three-and- 
one-third  years  of  pre-optometry  college 
credit. 

At  PCO  the  rotlonale  is  that  the  Sound  of 
Theory  should  be  accompanied  by  the  Voice 
of  Experience.  As  proud  as  PCO  is  of  its  fa- 
culty, it  is  considered  important  that  stu- 
dents here  be  exposed  to  other  outstanding 
experts  This  led.  in  1962.  to  the  popular  Vis- 
iting Lecturers  Program,  whereby  twenty- 
eight  top  people  in  the  field  lecture  second- 
semester  seniors  on  latest  developments  in 
pediatric  optometry,  public  health,  practice 
management,  technology,  and  so  on. 
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'  Director  for  Development,  P.  C.  O. 


This  "extra-curricular  activity,"  combined 
with  the  regular  schedule  of  instruction, 
gives  every  PCO  student  a  practical  and  pan- 
oramic view  of  his  chosen  profession  To 
these  must  be  added  over  800  hours  of  at- 
tendance in  the  clinics,  where  the  students 
receive  tremendous  opportunities  for  the 
greatest  diversity  of  experience  in  optometric 
practice. 

An  Externship  Program  is  In  effect  between 
the  third  and  fourth  years  externees  spent 
a  minimum  of  one  week  in  offices  of  prac- 
titioners, where  they  get  a  feel  of  day-to-day 
professional  life. 

To  keep  open  and  active  the  line  of  com- 
munication between  student,  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration, there  are  faculty  and  student 
Curriculum  Evaluation  Committees  Student 
committee  members  meet  with  faculty  com- 
mittee members  and  the  Dean  Students  are 
encouraged  to  offer  their  evaluations  of 
courses. 

To  house  sttidents  in  comfort  on  campus, 
PCO  has  constructed  an  apartment  building 
which  can  accommodate  150  occupants.  There 
are  both  efficiency  and  one-bedroom  units, 
all  attractively  furnished.  The  building,  com- 
pleted in  1966.  is  fireproof,  sound-treated  and 
air  conditioned  to  make  its  occupants  as  com- 
fortable as  possible.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a 
lounge  and  recreation  room,  which  is  avail- 
able for  tenant  use  and  social  Ivmctlons  Al- 
though residence  in  the  student  apartment 
house  is  voluntary,  it  is  fully  occupied  and 
there  is  a  waiting  list. 

The  Alumni  Association  Is  large  and  active. 
(Seven  past  presidents  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Optometry  are  PCO  alumni,  as  is  the 
president-elect  of  the  American  Optometric 
Association  )  Attendance  at  reunions  and 
luncheons  remains  gratlfyingly  high.  And  to 
keep  the  2.500  alumni  informed  on  latest 
developments— and  their  own  activities— a 
48-page  quarterly  Alumni  Bulletin  is  pub- 
lished which  also  contains  relevamt  technical 
material. 

WHAT    lies    ahead 

Most  immediately.  PCO  looks  forward  to 
completion  and  occupancy  of  its  new  build- 
ing. This  86,000  square-foot  structure  will 
contain  all  administrative  offices  and  aca- 
demic facilities,  exclusive  of  clinics.  Made 
possible  by  both  Federal  and  State  monies — 
a  US  Public  Health  Service  grant  of  $1,444- 
603  and  a  $1,327,000  loan  authorized  by  the 
Pennsvlvanla  Legislature— this  will  be  the 
largest  optometric  edifice  in  the  world. 

The  new  building  will  contain  classrowns. 
lecture  halls  and  laboratories  of  the  latest 
design,  all  Interconnected  by  a  closed-circuit 
television  svstem  It  will  also  house  seminar 
and  conference  rooms,  the  bookstore,  student 
lounge,  and  woodworking,  metal  and  palstic 
shops  in  which  experimental  and  special  ap- 
paratus and  equipment  will  be  designed  and 
constructed. 

The  new  building  will,  in  fact,  literally 
house  PCO:  a  complete,  contemporary,  fully 
staffed  optometric  college  that  will  accom- 
modate more  than  500  students— all  under 
one  roof.  Total  cost  of  the  roof,  and  every- 
thing that  goes  under  it.  wlU  be  approxi- 
mately $4,000,000. 

All  in  the  PCO  family  (students,  fac- 
ulty, administration  and  alumni)  are  eagerly 
awaiting  the  latest  and  most  dramatic  evi- 
dence of  progress. 

LOOKING    AHEAD 

What  will  the  next  five  years— ten  years- 
bring  for  PCO?  Here  are  Just  a  few  thoughts 
for  the  future : 

A  graduate  program,  leading  to  a  Master 
of    Science   degree,    is   contemplated. 

To  accommodate  the  growing  student  body, 
the  need  lor  another  apartment  hotise  that 
will  offer  comfortable  and  gradous  on- 
campus  living  to  those  who  want  It  is  fore- 
seen. 

PCO  will  continue  to  try  to  attract  more 
women  to  our  profession,  for  they  can  make 
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real  contributions  wid  live  Interesting  lives 
as  optometrlBts. 

The  College  would  like  to  expand  lt«  al- 
ready impressive  clinical  facilities,  and  is 
considering  building  a  larger  clinic. 

The  College  looks  forward  to  a  vast  expan- 
sion of  service  tr>  members  of  the  profession 
in  continuing  education. 

As  time  goes  on,  it  will  be  possible  to  know 
more  accurately  what  needs  to  be  done  and 
what  needs  to  be  anticipated.  But  even  a 
vision  specialist  can  see  only  so  far  ahead. 
One  thing,  however,  is  clear:  whatever  deci- 
sions are  made,  they  will  be  directly  related 
to  one  or  mc«-e  of  the  College's  four  funda- 
mental responsibilities : 

1.  PCO  has  a  responsibility  to  its  students: 
the  solemn  task  of  teaching  them  a  profes- 
sion. 

a.  PCO  has  a  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
of  its  faculty:  without  their  skills  and 
knowledge,  no  institution  of  learning  can 
exist. 

3.  PCO  has  a  responsibility  to  the  profes- 
sion. Aljstractly,  this  means  furthering  the 
field  of  optometry  in  any  way  the  College  may 
serve.  Concretely,  it  means  assisting  its 
&lumnl  in  every  reasonable  manner. 

4.  PCO  has  a  responsibility  to  the  com- 
munity— city,  state,  nation — to  supply  man- 
power lor  vision  care  services. 

To  sum  up:  PCO  wears  its  50  years  with 
dignity  *&nd  vigor — and  looks  forward  eager- 
ly'to  tHe'tiext  50  with  confldence  erf  experi- 
ence. 


THE  TAX  REFORM  BILL  AND 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  18,  1969 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  submitting 
the  tax  reform  bill  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  have  the  benefit  of  testimony 
from  various  college  presidents  express- 
ing alarm  at  the  possible  effect  of  the 
bill  on  charitable  contributions  for  high- 
er education.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
no  field  in  which  there  is  a  greater  need 
for  encoiu-aging  private  support  than  in 
this  one.  Even  though  the  tax  reform  bill 
made  certain  changes  eliminating  the 
most  onerous  suggestions  with  regard 
to  contributions  of  appreciated  property 
to  educational  institutions,  there  is  still 
a  great  danger  that  the  bill  in  its  present 
form  will  have  this  effect.  The  exact 
effect  of  gifts  of  appreciated  property 
under  the  bill  as  it  left  the  House  has 
been  well  described  in  a  memorandum 
submitted  to  the  Under  Secretar>-  of  the 
Treasury  recently  by  Kingman  Brewster, 
Jr.,  president  of  Yale  University. 

For  that  reason.  I  submit  for  inclu- 
sion Mr.  Brewster's  letter  and  the  memo- 
randum attached  to  it  be  set  out  in  full  in 
Extensions  of  Remarks  of  the  Record: 

Yale  ■Dnhersity. 
New  Haven.  Conn.,  August  26,  1969. 
Hon  Ch.^rls  E.  Walker, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Washington,  DC. 

De.\r  Secretary  'Walker:  I  and  all  other 
college  presidents  with  whom  I  have  spoken 
are  convinced  that  the  inclusion  of  the  ap- 
preciated value  of  securities  donated  to 
chanty  as  an  allocable  deduction  will  have  a 
rippling  effect  on  the  ability  of  the  nation's 
colleges  and  universities  to  raise  the  money 
they   need.  The  inevitable  effect  will   b«  to 
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increase  the  dependence  of  higher  education 
on  direct  gfovernment  support. 

The  Vitality  and  innovation,  as  well  as  the 
quality,  of  American  higher  education  would 
be  seriously  impaired  if  there  were  not  a 
healthj  mix  of  public  and  private  support 
from  a  great  variety  of  sources.  The  discour- 
agement of  private  capital  gifts,  coupled  with 
the  proposed  tax  on  foundation  income, 
would  be  a  tremendous  set-back  to  the 
unique  American  tradition  of  private  chari- 
table enterprise. 

The  serlouslness  of  the  impact  of  removing 
the  tax  incentive  for  private  capital  giving 
is  suggested  by  the  examples  of  institutional 
dependence  on  gifts  of  appreciated  property 
which  are  listed  in  the  attached  tabulation. 
The  rejection  by  the  House  Committee  of  a 
direct  tax  upon  the  appreciated  value  of 
donated  securities  was  taken  to  mean  that 
the  House  did  not  desire  to  dissuade  chari- 
table gifts.  Two  aspects  of  the  House  Bill, 
however,  go  far  to  discourage  such  gifts. 

First,  the  larger  a  gift  of  appreciated  secu- 
rities, the  less  in  p>ercentage  terms  wiU  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction. 

Second,  the  larger  such  a  gift,  the  lees 
the  taxpayer  will  be  allowed  to  claim  by  way 
of  other  deductions. 

Furthermore,  the  fund  raiser  will  have  no 
way  of  telling  the  donor  what  his  gift  will 
cost  him  until  the  tax  year  is  over.  This  un- 
certainty itself  will  l>e  a  discouraging  cloud 
over  any  capital  fund-raising  effort.  There  is 
a  retroactive  effect  as  well.  The  expectations 
and  plans  of  all  colleges  and  universities 
would  be  drastically  ui>6et  if  the  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  outstanding  pledges  were 
to  be  put  in  question  Ijecause  of  a  major 
change  in  their  tax  treatment. 

Neither  revenue  raising  nor  tax  equity  con- 
siderations would  seem  to  us  to  Justify  lump- 
ing appreciated  value  of  donated  securities 
with  other  tax  preferences  and  deductible 
expenditures  which  directly  benefit  the  tax- 
payer. 

The  central  fact  which  differentiates  the 
appreciated  value  of  donated  securities  from 
ail  other  transactions,  including  a  cash  gift, 
is  that  the  taxpayer  can  avoid  the  tax  con- 
sequences simply  by  not  making  the  gift.  If 
he  is  discouraged  from  making  the  gift  by 
reason  of  its  tax  cost  to  him,  he  simply  re- 
tains the  appreciated  securities  and  the  un- 
realized gain  is  not  taxed.  Therefore  to  dis- 
courage the  charitable  donation  of  appre- 
ciated stock  does  not  act  to  increase  the 
government's  revenue. 

It  has  been  argued  that  it  Is  somehow 
"unfair"  for  the  person  who  has  untaxed 
appreciated  capital  to  be  able  to  convert  the 
appreciation  component  into  a  tax  deduction, 
whereas  those  with  only  cash  Income  must 
make  their  gifts,  if  at  all,  from  after  tax 
resources.  Again  this  argument  loses  force 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  unrealized  gains 
would  not  be  taxed  by  the  bill,  unless  sold 
or  given  away;  so  that  the  choice  is  not 
whether  to  put  the  man  with  unrealized 
gains  la  tlie  shoes  of  the  man  with  cash  in- 
come only,  but  whether  the  former  will  be 
given  some  incentive  to  convert  his  privilege 
for  the  public  benefit  through  a  charitable 
g:ft 

The  only  tax  equity  argument  we  have 
heard  which  seems  at  all  plausible  also  seems 
to  us  far  less  substantial  than  would  be  the 
blow  to  the  Initiative  and  solvency  of  the 
nation's  private  charitable  undertakings.  The 
point  is  made  that  the  donor  of  appreciated 
property  now  receives  psychic  income  which 
the  donor  of  cash  can  achieve  only  after  first 
paying  an  income  tax.  Although  the  former 
receives  no  economic  benefit,  it  is  argued,  he 
does  receive  the  inner  glow  and  perhaps  the 
outer  recognition  which  is  accorded  to  gen- 
erosity This,  we  assiune,  is  thought  to  Ije 
sufficiently  in  the  public  interest  so  that  it 
should  not  be  discouraged,  provided  tlie 
donor  is  not  in  a  position  to  gain  economi- 
cally or  to  avoid  a  tax  he  would  otherwise 
have  to  pay. 
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The  stakes  are  very  high.  The  dampening 
of  private  charitable  initiative  could  bring  a 
serious  threat  to  the  autonomy,  vitality,  and 
quality  of  the  inherently  risky,  controversial 
task  of  searching  for  an  unlcnown  truth  and 
the  training  of  each  oncoming  generation  to 
face  their  own  world. 

The  attached  papers  seek  to  Indicate  the 
degree  of  dependence  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities on  gifts  of  appreciated  property,  and  to 
explore  in  more  detail  the  incidence  of  the 
House  Hilt. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Kingman  Brewster,  Jr., 

President. 

H.R.  13270 — GiPTS  of  Appreciated  Property 

I.    WHAT    THE    BILL    DOES 

1.  Current  law  limits  gift  deductions  for 
most  people  to  30%  of  adjusted  gross  income. 
The  bill  would  Increase  this  to  50<"r.  How- 
ever, there  are  two  complications: 

(a)  If  the  gift  is  in  the  form  of  appreci- 
ated property,  the  deductibility  limit  re- 
mains at  SCr.  As  v»Tltten.  the  special  limit 
applies  not  to  the  amount  by  which  the 
property  has  appreciated,  but  rather  to  the 
whole  gift  if  any  part  of  it  represents  ap- 
preciation. The  reason  for  this  provision  was 
not  explained  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

(b)  The  30'"^  (or  SO^"^)  limit  is  no  longer 
computed  against  the  taxpayer's  adjusted 
gross  income,  but  against  his  "contribution 
base."  a  new  concept.  In  general,  the  con- 
tribution base  equals  adjusted  gross  Income 
plus  all  tax  preferences  over  $10,000  not 
taxed  by  the  Limit  on  Tax  Preferences. 

2.  The  bill  repeals  the  current  unlimited 
charitable  deduction,  a  device  by  which 
about  100  enormously  wealthy  taxpayers — 
typically  with  annual  incomes  well  over  tl 
million — oan  and  do  avoid  all  Income  tax 
liability. 

3.  In  general,  the  Limit  on  Tax  Preferences 
(LTP)  requires  the  taxation  of  at  least  half 
of  a  taxpayers  economic  Income,  i.e..  adjusted 
gross  Income  plus  tax  preferences.  The  un- 
taxed appreciation  component  of  a  property 
gift  is  classified  as  a  tax  preference  if  It  gave 
rise  to  a  tax  deduction. 

Other  tax  preferences  are: 

(a)  Tax  exempt  interest  on  state  and  local 
bonds; 

(b)  One-half  of  net  long-term  capital 
gains; 

( c )  The  excess  of  accelerated  over  straight- 
line  depreciation  of  depreciable  real  prop- 
erty; and 

(d)  The  excess  of  farm  losses  under  special 
farm  accounting  rules  over  losses  had  nor- 
mal accounting  rules  been  used. 

A  notable  omission  from  the  bill's  list  of 
tax  preferences  Is  the  excess  of  percentage 
depletion  over  cost  depletion.  (Chairman 
Mills  has  said  that  the  omission  was  owing 
to  a  misunderstanding  which  will  be  cor- 
rected in  conference  with  the  Senate.) 

Tlie  precise  effects  of  the  LTP  on  a  gift  of 
appreciated  property  are  impossible  to  state, 
because  the  answer  must  depend  on  the 
amount  of  other  tax  preferences  possessed 
by  the  taxpayer.  r;ie  30",  rule  on  deducti- 
bility of  appreciated  property  gifts  prevents 
them  from  alone  bringing  the  LTP  into  play. 

The  only  generality  permissible  at  this 
Juncture  is  that,  to  the  extent  a  gift  does 
share  in  bringing  about  application  of  the 
LTP.  it  will  cause  an  increase  in  the  doaor's 
taxable  Income  by  an  amount  equal  to  hall 
the  gift,  taxed  at  the  highest  applicable 
bracket.  (The  maximum  by  1972  will  be  65% 
for  unearned  Income  and  50%  for  earned 
income). 

4.  The  Allocation  of  Deductions  (AOD) 
section  of  the  bill  requires  apportionment  of 
most  deductions  (including  gifts  to  charity) 
against  the  same  items  classified  as  tax  pref- 
erences under  the  LTP,  with  two  changes: 

Tax-exempt  interest  is  not  counted  ex- 
cept for  Ixinds  issued  after  11  July  1969,  and 
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The  excess  of  percentage  over  cost  depletion 
Is  Included,  along  with  the  excess  of  in'.in- 
glble  drilling  expenses  over  the  amotint  de- 
ductible had  they  been  capitalized  (dry  holes 
excepted) . 

The  tax  efject  of  the  AOD  on  gifts  of  appre- 
ciated property  is  easy  to  state:  the  larger 
the  gift,  the  less  in  percentage  terms  can  be 
taken  as  a  deduction. 

For  example,  a  taxpayer  with  $100,000  in- 
come who  makes  a  $15,000  zero  basis  property 
gift  will  have  1/22  of  his  charitable  contri- 
bution disallowed  If  he  had  made  a  $30,000 
gift,  1   6  would  have  been  disallowed. 

Additionally,  the  more  tax  preferences  a 
taxpayer  has,  the  more  costly  is  a  gift, 
whether  in  the  form  of  appreciated  property 
or  in  cash. 

ThviB.  if  our  taxpayer  had  $100,000  taxable 
income  plus  $50,000  in  untaxed  capital  gains 
and  made  a  $30,000  zero  basis  property  gift, 
instead  of  16  being  disallowed  as  in  the 
example  above,  7  17  would  be  disallowed. 

5.  The  bill  makes  a  number  of  technical 
changes  which  will  do  away  with  certain  out- 
right abuses  of  the  charitable  deduction. 
These  have  to  do  mainly  with  csbes  w'rere 
the  value  of  the  gift  Is  overstated  in  t  way 
difficult  for  the  Treasury  to  prevent,  or  the 
donor  manages  to  convert  ordiniry  income 
into  a  double  deduction,  or  the  charily  re- 
ceives less  than  the  donor  was  allowed  to 
claim  as  a  tax  deduction. 

In  at  least  one  instance,  however,  dealing 
with  gifts  of  appreciated  property  In  vmich 
the  donor  reserves  a  life  interest,  the  tech- 
nical fix  evidently  overcorrects  the  provision 
by  which  donors  are  now  able  to  "iKirrow" 
for  their  own  Ijenefit  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  the  charitable  remainderman. 

n.    SLTBSTANTIVE    DISCUSSION 

1.  At  first  glance  it  appears  reasonable  to 
apportion  deductions — particularly  control- 
lable deductions  like  gifts  to  charity— against 
all  of  the  taxpayer's  economic  income  rather 
than  solely  against  his  taxable  income. 

The  case  seems  clear  where  the  taxpayer 
has,  for  example.  $100,000  in  ordinary  income 
and  $50,000  in  tax  exempt  interest  If  he  made 
a  $30,000  cash  gift  there  is  no  sound  basis 
for  claiming  that  all  of  it  came  from  the 
$100,000  and  none  from  the  $50,000. 

But  suppose  he  had  $100,000  in  ordinary 
income  with  no  untaxed  income  and  then 
made  a  zero  basis  $30,000  property  gift.  The 
argument  could  be  made  with  some  force 
that  no  deduction  whatsoever  is  warranted, 
since  no  part  of  the  gilt  came  from  that 
year's  taxable  income,  or  from  Income  wliich 
had  ever  been  taxed. 

The  answer  must  l)e  that  it  is  not  the 
source  of  a  charitable  gift  which  determines 
its  deductibility;  it  is  the  fact  of  the  gift 
itself.  It  has  long  been  public  policy  to  en- 
courage private  giving  by  allowing  a  tax  sub- 
sidy to  the  giver.  The  fact  that  a  prior  wind- 
fall to  the  taxpayer  may  have  been  what 
made  the  gift  possible  was  a  matter  of  in- 
difference. If  I  gave  SIO  to  the  Salvation 
Army,  it  did  not  matter  that  I  had  found 
the  money  in  the  street  Just  minutes  before- 
hand— it  was  a  deductible  gift  and  still  would 
l>e  under  the  House  bill. 

Carrying  the  counter  argument  to  its  logi- 
cal conclusion,  deductions  for  charitable 
gifts  should  not  be  subject  to  allocation  at 
all — because  the  tax  gatherer  ought  not  care 
how  the  donor  came  by  the  funds  or  things 
he  gave,  only  that  he  gave  them.  Tax  avoid- 
ance through  charitable  giving  is  prevented 
by  the  30'!  (or  50"",  )  upper  limit  on  gift 
deductibility;  there  is  no  requirement  of  pub- 
lic policy  to  go  further. 

The  reasons  for  not  applying  AOD  to  chari- 
table contributions  are  not  present  in  the 
cases  of  other  permissible  classes  of  deduc- 
tions. Thus,  medical  expenses,  local  taxes, 
casualty  losses  and  interest  are  deductible  not 
becaue  the  federal  government  wishes  par- 
ticularly to  encourage  such  expenditures  but 
because    for    the    most   part    they    are   non- 
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discretionary  and  they  are  burden-some — and 
it  is  fair  to  require  the  taxpayer  to  apportion 
the  burden  between  his  taxed  and  his  un- 
taxed Income. 

Tlie  House  recognized  that  some  distinc- 
tions among  deductions  are  relevant  in  ap- 
plying the  AOD  Employee  business  expenses 
and  child  care  deductions  were  not  made  sub- 
ject to  allocation  because  they  are  normally 
incurred  In  an  effort  to  earn  taxable  income. 
Alimony  deductions  are  not  to  be  allocable 
because,  said  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, they  are  fully  taxable  to  the  wife. 

(The  validity  of  the  alimony  distinction 
is  doubtful.  Interest  payments  and  doctors' 
fees  are  also  fully  taxable  to  the  recipient, 
but  deductions  for  svich  purposes  are  re- 
quired to  be  allocated . ) 

2.  U  charitable  deductions  were  not  sub- 
ject to  the  AOD.  there  would  Btill  remain 
the  question  of  including  the  appreciation 
component  of  a  gift  in  the  taxpayer's  econ- 
omic Income  against  which  other  deductions 
are  to  be  apportioned 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  prejjosterouB  to  clas- 
sify a  donation  as  girtng  rise  to  economic 
income.  The  vice  which  has  offended  tax 
economists  is  that  present  law  permits  a 
charitable  deduction  for  property  which,  if 
sold,  would  have  produced  taxable  Income. 
As  between  taxpayers,  an  Inequity  arises  be- 
cause not  all  are  in  a  position  to  convert 
untaxed,  unrealized  income  Into  a  deduction. 
Granting  for  the  moment  that  an  inequity 
exists,  the  cure  contained  In  the  House  bill 
seems  altogether  inappropriate.  Why  should 
a  taxpayer's  proper  deductions  for  medical 
expenses  be  partially  disallowed  simply  be- 
cause he  made  a  charitable  gift  of  appreciated 
property?  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  a  portion 
of  his  medical  expenses  was  paid  from  taxable 
income  and  another  portion  from  the  prop- 
erty he  gave  away. 

■fax  exempt  interest  and  long  term  capital 
gains  represent  added  spendable  Income.  Ac- 
celerated depreciation,  percentage  depletion 
and  farm  losses  all  cause  underEtatements 
of  spendable  Income.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
require  an  AOD  in  such  cases.  But  each  is 
clearly  distinguishable  from  a  gift  of  appre- 
ciated property.  The  latter  is  a  transaction 
which  reduces  rather  than  increases  the 
taxpayer's  wealth:  all  the  others  increase  it, 
and  it  Is  wrong  to  ignore  the  distinction. 
Consequently,  the  appreciation  component 
of  a  property  gift  should  be  eliminated  from 
the  list  of  items  against  which  deductions 
must  be  allocated. 

3.  What  then  to  do  about  the  case  of  the 
donor  of  stock  which  has  quintupled  in 
value?  The  answer  depends  or  whether  there 
really  is  an  inequity  generated  by  allowing 
a  deduction  for  the  gift  of  appreciated  se- 
curities. 

Another  man's  deduction  means  a  revenue 
loss  which  I  must  make  up,  but  if  this  is 
an  Inequity,  It  is  one  which  is  Inherent  in 
our  tax  system  The  authorization  of  deduc- 
tions brings  about  an  intended  discrimina- 
tion among  taxpayers.  The  Constitution,  the 
law  and  ethics  prohibit  not  all  discrimina- 
tion, only  unreasonable  discrimination. 

Is  it  reasonable  then,  to  permit  the  capi- 
talist to  reduce  his  taxable  Income  by  giving 
away  valuable  property  which  he  acquired  at 
little  or  no  cost?  In  siiort.  should  we  allow  a 
man  any  credit  for  a  painless  gift?  This 
seems  mere  a  question  for  the  House  Chap- 
lain and  ultimately  for  Saint  Peter  than  for 
the  Hou£e  Ways  and  Means  Committee  The 
object  of  the  Committee  is  to  raise  revenue 
and  to  encourage  gifts  to  charity  Tlie  latter 
is  done  by  deliberately  reducing  the  donor's 
tax  if  he  makes  a  gift  The  Congress  has  not 
hitherto  concerned  itself,  nor  should  it  now, 
with  measuring  the  real  degree  of  pain  felt 
by  a  donor.  Tlie  object  is  not  to  infl..ct  pain; 
it  is  to  increase  suppyori  for  worthy  causes 

Consider  the  case  of  the  $10  bill  found  on 
the  sueet.  or  the  unexpected  bequest  from 
Aunt  Bessie  which  leads  to  a  sizable  chari- 
table gift.   The   bequest   has   passed   through 
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the  sieve  of  the  estate  tax  and  acquired  a 
current  tax  basis  in  the  hands  of  the  lucky 
legatee  (even  though  no  estate  tax  may  in 
fact  have  been  owed),  but  the  legatee's  real 
economic  basis  is  undoubtedly  zero  Yet  we 
will  allow  him  an  Income  tax  deduction  for  a 
gift  derived  from  that  zero  baf is  source 

Found  money,  inherited  money,  appreci- 
ated property,  all  when  given  to  charity  pro- 
duce a  theoretical  inequity  compared  to  tlie 
case  of  the  wage  earner  who  can  only  obtain 
a  charitable  deduction  by  giving  up  money 
on  which  he  paid  an  Income  tax  But  the  in- 
equity is  spurious,  just  as  Is  the  "inequity" 
in  the  circumstance  that  a  man  in  the  70',; 
tax  bracket  saves  more  in  taxes  by  a  $100  gift 
than  does  a  man  in  the  20",  bracket  making 
the  same  sized  gift.  Neither  one  has  to  make 
any  gift  at  all;  each  one's  giving  will  be  de- 
termined by  a  variety  of  motives  and  by  his 
own  assessment  of  other  claims  on  his  re- 
sources Making  it  more  costly  for  a  rich  man 
to  give  money  to  charitable  will  not  make  it 
less  costly  for  a  poor  man  to  ao  to  It  will 
only  reduce  the  amount  flowing  to  charity. 

4    In  summary: 

No  taxpayer  should  be  able  to  escape  all 
Income  tax  by  reason  of  charitaole  giving; 
hence  it  is  reasonable  to  repeal  the  unlimited 
deduction. 

The  30';  (or  50'^;)  deductibility  limit  on 
charitable  gifts  insures  that  donations  alone 
cannot  cause  freedom  from  tax  liability. 

The  LTP  should  Ignore  charitable  gifts  of 
appreciated  property,  since  they  do  not  gen- 
erate economic  income  for  the  taxpayer 

Charitable  gifts  should  not  l>e  subjected 
to  allocation  of  deductions. 

Other  deductions  should  not  be  appor- 
tioned against  the  appreciation  component 
of  a  gift,  because  they  could  not  in  fact  have 
been  paid  from  that  component 

Alfred  B.  Prrr. 
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ROBERT  F.  PRUNER.  INDUSTRIAL 
LEADER  AND  LOCAL  HISTORIAN. 
RETIRES 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  18.  1969 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Cambria  Countv  in  Pennsylvania  got  a 
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full-time  local  historian  when  our  long- 
time friend,  Robert  P.  Pruner,  retired  as 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Electric  Co.  His  duties  as  secretary- 
treasureer  of  Penelec  had  been  interfer- 
ing somewhat  with  his  continuing  part- 
time  interest  as  a  researcher  and  writer 
on  local  history — an  interest  which  cul- 
minated in  the  editing  and  publishing  of 
a  brief  history  of  Cambria  County  in 
1954.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Cambria 
County  Historical  Society. 

Bob  and  his  lovely  wife.  Mary  Mar- 
garet, will  now  be  able  to  do  many  of  the 
things  together  which  they  enjoy  so 
much. 

Bob  Pruner  has  spent  most  of  his  life 
to  date  helping  his  friends  in  Cambria 
County.  He  was  born  June  14.  1904,  in 
Loretto  and  after  attending  the  schools 
in  the  county,  graduated  from  Ebens- 
burgh  High  School  in  1921.  In  1925,  he 
received  a  bachelor  of  science  degree — 
industrial  engineering — from  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  University. 

Bob  Pruner  began  his  utility  service  in 
April  1927  when  he  joined  Penelec  at 
Johnstown  as  a  traveling  auditor.  After 
serving ^a  short  period  as  an  accountant 
with  Penelec's  parent  company  in  New 
York  City,  he  returned  to  Johnstown  in 
1930  when  he  was  appointed  general 
auditor.  He  served  briefly  as  comptroller 
and  in  1937  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
company.  He  assumed  further  responsi- 
bilities when  elected  to  the  newly  com- 
bined post  of  secretary-treasurer  in  1947. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Penelec  board  of 
directors  February  10.  1969:  and.  on  June 
30.  1969,  Bob  retired  with  over  42  years  of 
service. 

Mr.  Pruner  has  always  given  much 
more  of  himself  to  his  fnends  and  fel- 
lowmen  than  was  expected  of  him.  be- 
cause that  is  the  kind  of  person  he  is. 
He  is  an  original  member,  an  honorary 
life  member,  and  a  past  president  and 
past  secretary  of  the  Cambria  County 
War  Memorial  Authority.  He  is  a  re- 
searcher and  writer  on  local  history: 
and.  as  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago, 
edited  and  published  a  brief  history  of 
Cambria  County  in  1954.  Bob  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Cambria  County  Historical 
Society.  He  is  also  president  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Mercy  Hospital. 

As  an  indication  of  the  wide  range  of 
interests  of  this  outstanding  man.  Mr. 
Pruner  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Greater  Johnstown  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  is  currently  a  mem- 
ber of  its  senior  advisory  committee,  and 
has  been  chairman  of  the  chamber's  con- 
gressional action  committee  since  1963. 
In  the  latter  capacity.  Bob  has  become 
acquainted  with  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress because  of  his  frequent  trips  to 
Washington  to  communicate  the  posi- 
tion of  his  chamber  and  to  participate 
actively  as  a  citizen  in  the  legislative 
process. 

In  addition,  he  is  director  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Ebensburg:  Johnstown 
Federal  Savings  it  Loan  Association; 
Royal  Oak  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh: Selected  Investment  Corp.  Camp 
Hill. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus — fourth  degree — and  various 
Catholic  lay  organizations  and  was  active 
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in  the  formation  of  the  area's  Nocturnal 
Adoration  Society  He  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  Catholic  Charities  of 
Johnstown  from  1949-52  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  advisory  board  of  Mount  Alo- 
ysius  Junior  College — Cresson,  Pa.  He  is 
a  meriber  and  past  president  of  the 
Bachelors  Club. 

His  contributions  to  the  company,  civic 
and  community  organizations  has  not 
only  earned  for  him  the  distinction  of 
being  listed  in  the  current  edition  of 
"Who's  Who  in  America."  but  has  also 
earned  him  a  prominent  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  Johnstown,  Cam- 
bria Coimty,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Bob  Pruner  married  Mar>'  Margaret 
Finn.  October  23.  1934.  They  h&ve  two 
Children:  Mrs.  Gerard  Boehling,  Jr.,  the 
wife  of  a  Philadelphia  advertising  exec- 
utive, and  Robert  F..  Jr.  of  Altoona,  now 
associated  with  Pennsylvania  Electric 
Co. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to  take  this  brief 
moment  in  the  affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  recognize  and  praise 
the  contribution  of  this  truly  remarkable 
man.  PhiUip  Brooks — who  wrote  the 
lovely  Christmas  carol.  'O  Little  Town 
of  Bethlehem  " — once  said: 

Greatness  after  all.  in  spite  of  its  name, 
appears  to  be  not  so  much  a  certain  size  as 
a  certain  quality  In  human  lives. 

The  quality  of  Bob  Pruner's  life  quali- 
fies him  for  such  greatness. 


REAR  ADM.  JOHN  HARLLEE,  US 
NAVY,  RETIRED,  FORMER  CHAIR- 
MAN, FEDERAL  MARITIME  COM- 
MISSION, AND  DISTINGUISHED 
SON  OF  TEXAS 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  18,  1969 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  September  1,  1969,  while  the  Senate 
was  in  recess.  Rear  Adm.  John  Harllee, 
U.S.  Navy,  retired,  completed  his  duties 
as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission. 

On  September  1,  1969,  the  effective 
date  of  Admiral  Harllee's  resignation  as 
Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commission, 
the  admiral  had  completed  nearly  40 
years  of  public  service.  This  public  rec- 
ord is  well  known  to  many  Americans. 
The  deep  ties  Admiral  Harllee  has  in 
Texas  may  not  be  so  well  known. 

Admiral  Harllee  is  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  Texas.  His 
mother.  Mrs.  Ella  Fulmore  Harllee  was 
born  in  Salado,  Tex.,  on  the  Sterling  C. 
Robertson  family  homestead.  The  Rob- 
ertson colony  was  one  of  the  largest  in 
Texas,  ranking  with  the  Austin  colony. 
The  admirals  grandfather,  Mrs.  Harl- 
lee's father,  was  Judge  Zachary  Taylor 
Fulmore,  county  judge  of  Travis  County, 
where  Austin,  the  State  capital,  is  now 
located.  A  junior  high  school  in  Austin 
is  named  after  Judge  Fulmore. 

Admiral  Harllee's  great  uncle,  George 
C.  Childress,  was  the  author  of  the  Texas 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

This  is  the  backgroimd  of  Admiral 
Harllee,  who  won  the  Silver  Star  and 
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the  Legion  of  Merit  with  Combat  V  for 
his  heroic  service  in  World  War  II. 

Admiral  Harllee  was  born  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  His  father  was  the  late  Brig. 
Gen.  William  C.  Harllee,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  retired. 

John  Harllee  graduated  from  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  in  1934  On  December  7. 
1941,  Admiral  Harllee  was  stationed  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  participated  in  its  de- 
fen.se  during  the  Japanese  sneak  attack. 

Duriiig  World  War  II.  Admiral  Harl- 
lee commanded  Torpedo  Motor  Boat 
Squadron  12  which  received  the  Presi- 
dential Citation  for  6  months  of  action 
under  his  command.  He  also  served  as 
a  chief  staff  officer  of  the  PT  organiza- 
tion in  the  Southwest  Pacific,  which  in- 
cluded 10.000  officers  and  men,  200  PT 
boats.  11  supporting  ships,  and  seven 
bases. 

After  the  war.  Admiral  Harllee  served 
with  the  Navy's  congressional  liaison 
unit,  on  a  special  assignment  for  then 
Congressman  John  P.  Kennedy.  Prom 
1948  to  1949,  he  commanded  the  de- 
stroyer Dyess.  which  won  the  annual  divi- 
sional competition. 

During  the  Korean  conflict.  Admiral 
Harllee  was  executive  officer  of  the  cruis- 
er Manchester  and  was  awarded  the 
Commendation  Ribbon  for  conduct  in 
action.  Later  he  commanded  Destroyer 
Division  152.  including  a  month's  tour 
as  commander  of  the  surface  ship  on 
Formosa  patrol.  He  then  served  as  chief 
of  staff  of  Destroyer  Flotilla  3  and  com- 
manded the  attack  cargo  ship  Rankin. 
which  while  under  his  command  won 
more  awards  than  any  other  vessel  dur- 
ing the  period  1957-58. 

In  1959.  Admiral  Harllee  voluntarily 
retired  from  the  Navy  and  spent  the  next 
2  years  in  private  employment. 

In  August  1961,  President  Kennedy 
appointed  Admiral  Harllee  to  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission.  Two  years 
later  he  was  named  Chairman. 

Admiral  Harllee  was  sworn  in  to  a  sec- 
ond term  as  Chairman  by  President 
Johnson  on  July  20,  1965. 

Just  as  he  won  many  awards  during 
his  ^•ears  in  the  Navy.  Admiral  Harllee 
received  many  honors  for  his  work  on  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission.  He  has 
received  the  Golden  Quill  Award  from 
the  Rudder  Club  of  New  York,  the  Order 
of  Maritime  Merit  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Port  Authority,  the  Honorary  Port 
Pilot  Award  from  the  Port  of  Long 
Beach.  Calif.,  and  Man  of  the  Year 
Award  from  the  New  York  Foreign 
Freight  Forwarders  &  Brokers  Associa- 
tion. He  has  also  been  honored  by  the 
Federal  Bar  Association  for  his  work 
in  maritime  law. 

This  brief  summation  of  Admiral 
Harllee's  distinquished  record  hits  just 
the  highlights  of  his  service  to  his 
Nation. 

All  Americans,  but  particularly  all 
Texans.  should  be  proud  of  Admiral 
Harllee.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
mention  one  more  important  tie  between 
Texas  and  Admiral  Harllee.  His  wife.  Jo- 
Beth  Carden,  was  born  in  Galveston, 
Tex. 

Admiral  and  Mrs.  Harllee  have  one 
son.  John  Harllee,  Jr.,  a  1963  graduate 
of  Harvard  University  and  a  1968  grad- 
uate of  Georgetown. 
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RESOLUTION  OP  THE  CITY  COM- 
MISSIONERS OF  FARGO,  N.  DAK., 
ON  THE  DEATH  OP  SENATOR 
DIRK8EN 
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HON.  CHARLES  H. PERCY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  18,  1969 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 9,  1969,  the  Board  of  City  Com- 
missioners of  the  City  of  Fargo,  N.  Dak., 
adopted  by  unanimous  vote  a  resolution 
expressing  their  sympathy  upon  the  un- 
timely passing  on  of  our  beloved  col- 
league, Everett  McKinley  Dirksen,  of 
Illinois.  . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 
Whereas.  It  w.is  with  profound  sorrow  that 
the  City   of  Fargo   learned   of  the   untimely 
demise  of  Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen; 
and 

Whereas,  Senator  Er-erett  McKinley  DlrR- 
sen  contributed  much  to  the  development  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  to  the 
Ehaping  of  policies  of  our  Government:  and 
Whereas.  Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirk- 
sen had  a  unique  style,  m-inner  and  person- 
aUty  which  lent  a  certain  dellghtfulness  and 
warmth  to  the  political  process  so  frequently 
missing. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  That  the 
Board  of  City  Commissioners  of  the  City  of 
Fargo  does  hereby  extend  its  condolences  to 
the  family  of  the  late  Senator  Everett  Mc- 
Kinley Ehrksen,  the  people  of  Illinois,  and 
the  tjnlted  States  Senate  and  does  offer  Its 
appreciation  for  the  contributions  made  by 
Senator  Dirksen  to  the  Country. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  this  resolu- 
tion be  Inscribed  upon  the  permanent  rec- 
ords of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  and 
certified  copies  forwarded  to  the  family  of  the 
late  Senator  Dirksen.  the  People  of  Illinois 
aJid  the  United  States  Senate. 

Hehschel  LASHKOwrrz. 
Mayor    and    President.    Board    of    City 
Commissioners,  Fargo.  N.  Dak. 


NEW  DIRECTIONS  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
recent  articles  have  pointed  out  serious 
flaws  in  our  relations  with  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations.  The  first  article,  by  Leo 
Fenster,  in  the  June  2  issue  of  The  Na- 
tion, demonstrates  the  ineffectiveness  of 
much  of  U.S.  foreign  investment  in  Latin 
America.  With  machines  built  to  be 
imderproductive  and  with  prices  kept 
artificially  high  by  protectionist  policies 
of  the  local  government,  U.S. -sponsored 
industries  in  Mexico  have  made  large 
profits  on  inefficient  factories  which,  as 
Mr.  Fenster  asserts,  has  resulted  in  an 
actual  weakening  of  the  domestic  sector 
of  the  Mexican  economy.  This  analysis 
provides  much  needed  information  in  de- 
termining our  policy  in  the  many  Peru- 


vian-like seizures  of  Industrial  facilities 
which  will  confront  the  United  Slates  in 
the  near  future. 

The  second  article,  by  Georgle  Anne 
Geyer.  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Serv- 
ice, is  the  fourth  part  of  a  five-part  series 
on  the  new  militar>'  leaders  of  Latin 
America.  The  crucial  point  of  this  in- 
stallment is  that  U.S.  military  training  is 
a  cause  of.  rather  than  a  deterrent  to, 
antidemocratic  sentiment  among  this 
class  of  future  officers.  A  change  in  our 
curriculum  in  this  area  is  essential  if 
democratic  regimes  are  to  survive  in 
Latin  America. 
The  articles  follow : 

Mexican  Atrro  Swtndi-e 
(By  Leo  Fenster) 
(Mr  Fenster,  an  auto  worker  by  trade,  was 
l.,r  twentv-Elx  years  an  officer  of  the  UAW, 
during  which  "time  he  handled  In-ehop 
grievances  and  worked  out  agreements  at 
the  General  Motors  (Fisher  Body)  plant  in 
Cleveland.  During  the  last  thirteen  years 
he  has  made  regular  trips  to  LaUn  Amer- 
ica) 

When  he  learned  that  I  was  a  reUred  leader 
of  the  Auto  Workers  union  in  the  Cleveland 
area,  and  had  for  some  years  studied  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Mexican  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can auto  industry,  the  bookshop  owner 
guided  me  to  the  window  and  pointed  to  his 
American  Motors  car  parked  on  the  Avenlda 
Insurgenies  He  asked,  "Why  did  1  have  to 
pay  $5,500  for  that,  made  in  Mexico,  and  no 
alr-conditloning?"  It  was  almost  twice  the 
price  of  the  same  car  In  the  United  States. 
My  host  In  suburban  Tlanepantla.  a  suc- 
cessful businessman,  scornfully  rocked  his 
modest  Pcrd  Galaxie.  and  said:  "More  than 
$6.000 — and  made  In  Mexico." 

Lost  in  the  winding  Satllit6  streets,  I  was 
being  guided  home  by  an  Auto  Mex  (Chrys- 
ler! assembly  worker.  'Can  you  tell  me,"  he 
asked,  "whv  the  car  you  produce  costs  half 
the  price  of  the  same  car  we  produce?" 

In  Atlzapan.  Father  Ernesto  Joined  the 
little  group  quietly  discussing  Mexican  eco- 
nomics. "There  must  be  a  reason,"  he  said, 
•why  a  car  made  here  costs  nearly  twice  as 
much.  Your  wages  are  eight  times  higher." 
But  the  de.spalrlng  cab  driver  in  Merlda  only 
muttered  bitterly  about  his  stripped-down 
Dodge:  "I  paid  S5.500  for  this  heap  and  every 
time  I  turn  the  window  handle  It  comes 
off  in  mv  hand." 

Explanations  are  given:  "Inevitable  but  re- 
strictive government  quotas."  said  one  auto 
plant  manager:  "Lack  of  capital."  added 
another.  "Taxes  and  a  limited  market."  an 
established  lawyer  and  former  government 
official  asserted  with  offhand  finality. 

HOW     rr     ETABTED 

All  true,  but  only  part  of  the  truth.  The 
full  story,  When  pieced  together,  unfolds  the 
proliferating  multi-national  tragedy  of  LaUn 
America.  Elements  of  the  narrative  are  pres- 
ent In  all  the  larger  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, but  nowhere  on  so  comprehensive  a 
scale  as  in  Mexico. 

The  story  can  begin  there  with  the  Decree 
on  the  Auto  Industry,  issued  on  August  23. 
1962,  by  the  government  of  past  President 
Adolf o  Lopez  Mateos.  It  was  designed  to 
thrust  Mexico  into  an  auto  economy,  the  in- 
evitable dividend  from  that  being  an  expan- 
sive modern  industrial  plant.  That  was  the 
theory,  based  on  what  had  obviously  hap- 
pened In  the  United  States.  And  the  es- 
sence of  the  decree  was  simplicity  Itself.  It 
declared  that  within  a  very  few  years  60 
per  cent  of  any  car  must  be  made  in  Mexico, 
this  being  a  first  step  toward  the  time  when 
the  entire  manufacture,  fabrication  and  as- 
sembly, would  be  performed  within  the 
country.  The  stamp,  "Made  In  Mexico,"  would 
then  have  real  meaning. 
The    schedule    for    gradually    increasing 


Mexican-made   parts   was   set   up,    and    the 

plan  was  put  In  motion.  The  lorelen  auto 
producers  had  previously  done  little  more 
than  assemble  cars  In  Mexico,  and  there  was 
conjecture  as  to  opposition.  But  none  was 
offered;  the  foreign  producers  entered  into 
the   game   with   spirit   and   capital. 

The   country   was   soon   to   have  a  ring   ol 
plants  in  a  v.ast  ellipse  around  Mexico  City. 
Added    to    the    existing    Ford.    Chrysler    and 
General  Motors  a?sembly  plants  in  the  city 
itself  were  GM,  Chrysler  and  American  Mo- 
tors  plants   in   Toluca;    a  Volkswagen   plant 
netr   Puebla;    a   Ford    plant   at   Cuautitlan; 
three    Renault    (American    Diesel    or    Dina) 
plants  at  Sahagun:   a  Flat  plant  near  Cuer- 
navaca;  a  Datsun  plant  at  Morelos,  an  Inter- 
national Harvester  truck  plant  and  a  bank- 
rupt Borgward  plant,  resurrected  from  Ger- 
m.any.  at  Monterey.  Fifteen  gleaming  plants 
spread  over  vast  acres  of  space:  on  n  map  or 
an  industrial  plan  sheet,  this  was  an  impos- 
ing complex    It  must  mean  that  Mexico  w.is 
In  the  auto  business,  implicitly  part  of  the 
technological  20th  century  as  It  reached  to- 
ward the  21st. 


a  modern  plant 
The  event  which  focused  attention  on  this 
Latin  stride  ahead  was  a  meeting  et  Toluca 
in  Januarv  of  1965  between  Frederic  Donner. 
then  president  of  General  Motors,  and  Gus- 
tavo Diaz  Ordaz.  President  of  Mexico,  to  de- 
dicate the  new  GM  plant.  Donner  was  duO- 
fully  propheUc;  The  obvious  dynamic  spirit 
and  energy"  of  Mexico  inspired  great  con- 
fidence that  Its  transformation  would  "raise 
the  standard  of  living  for  the  people,  giving 
Mexicans  the  fullest  opportunities  In  all 
fields  cf  endeavor." 

President  Diaz.  In  his  characteristically 
dour  fashion,  made  an  hour's  tour  of  vlie 
plant  and  appeared  to  agree.  The  reporter  of 
the  Mexico  City  daily.  Excelsior,  exulted 
about  this  "most  modern  plant  producing 
engines  for  cars  and  trucks.  ."  And  In  a 
special  General  Motors  supplement  of  the 
same  paper  the  summit  was  reached  by  a 
writer  who  declared  that  "General  Motors  has 
plants  in  five  continents  and  |  this  onel  in 
Toluca  is  the  most  modern  of  all."  The  re- 
porter for  El  Universal  was  more  modest  He 
called  It  "a  modem  plant."  And  the  sober 
General  Motors  self-appraisal  was  that  it.<; 
"Toluca  engine  plant  and  foundry  I  was] 
among  the  most  modem  and  best  equipped 
in  Mexico.  ..." 

As  a  guest  of  the  management  on  the 
previous  day  I  had  made  a  careful  tour  of  the 
plant  It  was  worse  than  archaic.  Worse,  be- 
cause it  was  deliberately  archaic,  with  the 
obsolescence  carefully  built  In.  The  plant  was 
beautiful,  laid  out  with  great  yardage  of 
surplus  space  for  comfortable  operation  and 
future  expansion  The  machinery  was  new 
and  sparkling.  It  was  also  very  peculiar— it 
had  been  designed  and  built— not  to  produce. 
After  I  had  Inspected  the  plant.  I  was 
Invited  in  for  a  half  hour  of  coffee  and  dis- 
cussion with  the  manager  He  had  been  a  GM 
plant  executive  in  the  States  "This  Is  an 
overwhelmingly  beautiful  plant,'  1  said.  "Any 
manager  back  home  would  give  all  his  eye- 
teeth  to  have  such  fantastic  amounts  of 
space  But  what  I  can't  understand  is  the 
equipment.  Overall  it  would  appear  to  have 
less  than  10  percent  of  our  productivity  po- 
tential back  home." 

We  were  both  auto  workers,  and  on  this 
point  there  was  no  way  to  dissemble.  "Well, 
you  see."  he  said,  "there  Is  only  so  much  steel 
in  Mexico.  The  government  has  to  dole  It  out 
m  quotas  If  we  were  to  use  the  equipment 
you  have  back  in  the  States  we  would  have 
enough  for  only  one  hour's  run  or  so  a  week." 
I  was  to  hear  that  answer  many  times.  It 
was  always  slncerley  given:  It  never  rang 
true  But  In  Itself  the  explanation  did  con- 
firm the  fact  that  the  new  Mexican  plants 
were  being  deliberately  equipped  with  snaU- 
paced  machinery. 
A  month  later  I  toured  what  was  then  the 
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second  newest  General  Motors  plant  In  Latin 
America,  a  neat  structure  In  a  suburb  of 
Buenos  Aires.  There  I  saw  some  press  work. 
It  was  on  a  minor  part,  what  appeared  to  be  a 
section  of  the  dash  panel.  (I  was  never  to  see 
major  parts  like  roofs,  floor  pans,  quarter 
panels,  or  doors  Lelng  stamped  out  In  a  Latin 
American  plant.  Such  parts  are  imported.) 
The  minor  part  I  saw  went  through  a  series 
of  presses  for  the  consecutive  operations — low 
draw,  trim,  pierce,  finish  Each  press  was 
manually  activated.  The  standard,  I  was  told, 
was  180  pieces  an  hour.  And  I  Judged  that  the 
complete  operation  required  ten  men.  opera- 
ators  and  helpers. 

In  the  United  States  the  same  operation  is 
performed  by  one  automated  giant  press. 
There  Is  one  operator  and  he  activates  the 
press  by  pushing  a  button  after  he  has 
threaded  the  coll.  Then  he  stands  by  and 
watches  while  the  press  produces  1,800 
flnished  parts  an  hour.  This  therefore  makes 
a  man-hour  ratio  of  100  to  1. 

The  US.  press  costs  considerably  more  than 
the  total  of  the  Argentinian  presses,  but  the 
difference  could  be  amortized  within  not  too 
many  months  of  operation  by  reducing  the 
100-to-l  ratio  to  equality.  It  would  be  all 
coasting  from  then  on  The  salient  fact  is 
that  the  presses  In  Buenos  Aires,  like  the 
machines  in  Toluca.  were  not  antiquated, 
broken,  down  wrecks.  The  machinery  there 
was  also-oewly  built — not  to  produce. 

LOW-PRODUCTION   GOALS 

A  good  deal  of  the  equipment  m  the  Latin 
American  plants  bore  the  name  of  the  Foote- 
Burt  Company,  a  Cleveland-based  plant 
which  builds  the  most  sophisticated  auto- 
mated equipment  for  General  Motors.  Ford 
and  Chrysler.  When  I  got  home.  I  sought  out 
an  employee  of  that  company  who  went  from 
city  to  city  supervismg  the  installation  of 
newly  built  machinery,  tuning  it  in,  and  cer- 
tifying it  ready  for  production  when  it  was 
operating  at  specified  levels.  I  asked  about  the 
operating  standards  of  machinery  con- 
structed for  American  engine  production. 
"Our  machinery  is  built  so  that  a  motor 
comes  off  the  line  every  twenty-five  seconds." 
he  told  me.  That  meant  144  an  hour.  The 
maximum  potential  of  the  Toluca  plant  was 
twelve  an  hour.  The  ratio,  then,  was  12  to  1. 

I  asked  him  about  the  Foote-Burt  machin- 
ery I  had  seen  In  the  Latin  American  plants. 
"Oh."  he  answered,  "that  Is  our  special  low- 
production  machinery." 

I  questioned  him  closely.  "It's  all  newly  de- 
signed." he  told  me.  "built  to  speciflcation 
from  blueprints." 

"But  why  is  this  low-production  machin- 
ery built?" 

"We  don't  ask  those  questions, '  he  laughed: 
"we  are  happy  enough  to  have  work  to  do." 

Back  in  Mexico  the  euphoria  was  ending; 
bafflement  was  setting  in.  A  little  more  than 
a  year  and  a  half  after  the  high  glory  of  Jan- 
uary 1965,  the  director  general  of  the  liberal 
but  nationalistic  weekly  Succsos.  in  an  arti- 
cle of  October  15.  1966.  declared  that,  con- 
trary to  what  had  been  expected,  and  in- 
credibly, the  so-called  integration  of  the 
auto  industry  had  proved  "an  overwhelm- 
ingly heavy  burden  on  the  nation."  It  was 
"certain  that  progress  .  .  .  (was|  simply 
Illusory.  .  .  .  Instead  of  solving  problems,  they 
had  been  aggravated  to  impossible  ex- 
tremes. .  .  ." 

Sucesos  went  on  to  complain  that  "a  car 
proudly  'Made  in  Mexico'  costs  twice  as  much 
as  the  same  model  in  the  country  of  its  ori- 
gin "  This  resulted  in  a  cost  to  the  nation  In 
1966  of  $180  million.  "And  what  is  worse,  It 
will  cost  more  and  more'  each  year.  Sucesos 
was  right.  By  the  end  of  the  decade  the  auto 
industry  will  have  drained  Mexico  of  at  least 
$1  billion  (probably  more)  since  that  glorious 
day  in  January  1965. 

But  the  magazine's  editors  attributed  the 
critical  situation  to  "anarchy,  disorder,  the 
absence  of  coherence,  rational  planning  and 
practical  objectives.  .  .  ."  It  would  all  appear 
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to  be  the  fault  of  gigantic  mlsorganlzation. 
Actually,  planning  and  organization  are  held 
very  effectively  in  the  capable  hands  of  the 
world's  major  auto  producers.  They  can  be 
accused  of  many  things,  but  not  of  Inability 
to  plan  and  to  produce. 

The  Sucesos  article  also  implied  that  Mex- 
ico had  bitten  off  too  much  when  it 
attempted  to  set  up  an  integrated  auto  in- 
dustry: apparently  it  ought  to  have  been 
satisfied  with  final  assembly,  leaving  the  Job 
of  fabrication  and  construction  to  the 
foreign  corjX)rations  on  their  home  premises. 
But  this  would  mean  ai\  impermissive  out- 
flow of  capital  and  would  consign  Mexico  to 
an  eternal  status  of  an  undeveloped  in- 
dustrliil  nation. 

Sucetos  Is  not  sure  of  the  solution.  It  calls 
upon  readers  who  may  be  expert  on  the 
subject  to  make  themselves  heard  through 
the  pages  of  the  publication.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  publication  was  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  Mexico's  auto  plants  are  deliberately 
equipped  with  low-production  machinery. 
Nor  does  this  seem  known  to  anyone  else 
with  awthority.  Inclination,  opportunity  or 
courage  to  speak  out.  In  recent  months  I 
have  toured  the  plants  of  Ford  and  Renault 
In  Mexico.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  cars 
is  produced  there,  and  output  is  unbeliev- 
ably below  standard  levels. 

M.AKINC    THE    MACHINES 

I  have  been  asked:  Does  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment Itself  permit  this  situation?  It  is 
necessary  to  understand  that  neither  in 
Mexico,  nor  in  all  Latin  America,  is  there  a 
machine-building  plant  of  even  minuscule 
consequence.  And  since  they  lack  this  ca- 
pacity. Mexico  and  the  rest  of  Latin  America 
are  conipletely  subservient  to  the  desires 
and  preferences  of  the  industrially  advanced 
nations  Latin  America  cannot  say  what  kind 
of  equipment  shall  be  installed:  it  takes 
what  it  is  given. 

The  next  question  is:  why  on  earth  would 
the  auto  manufacturers  want  to  produce  one 
car  when  they  can  produce  ten?  This  ap- 
pears reasonable  at  first  glance.  In  fact,  the 
very  logic  of  the  question  sets  up  a  natural 
barrier  to  its  ever  being  asked.  The  purpose 
of  a  modern  plant  is  to  produce  as  efficiently, 
cheaply  and  voluminously  as  possible.  A  large 
number  of  companies  operating  in  the  same 
field,  as  is  the  case  in  Mexico,  guarantees  the 
most  intense  kind  of  competition;  from  that 
it  follows  that  efficiency  must  be  sought  and 
costs  reduced.  That  is  axiomatic,  and  axioms 
are  accepted,  never  examined. 

Another  axiom  of  industrial  development 
says  th&t  capital  flows  to  those  industries  and 
areas  where  there  is  the  most  fortuitous 
combination  of  efficient  production  and  a 
good  market  potential.  With  a  total  absence 
of  a  machine-building  Industry,  a  minute 
production  of  sheet  steel  and  a  severely 
limited  personnel  at  all  levels  of  training. 
Mexico  scarcely  qualified  as  a  mecca  for 
production  by  one  of  the  most  highly  auto- 
mated of  all  industries. 

As  for  a  market,  Mexico  today  has  a  sales 
potentlBl  of  about  100,000  cars  and  trucks  a 
year.  This  is  a  ratio  of  one  unit  to  every  450 
people.  In  the  industrialized  world  the  ratio 
Is  25  million  units  a  year  for  800  million  of 
population,  or  about  one  unit  to  thirty-two 
people — an  incomparable  difference. 

Confronted  with  a  bootstrap  industrial 
operation  and  a  fractional  sales  potential, 
why  did  all  the  major  auto  producers  of  the 
world  swoop  into  Mexico  like  one  Joined  flock 
of  migrating  birds? 

A  cogent  clue  can  be  found  in  Alfred  P. 
Sloans  revealing  memoirs.  My  Years  With 
General  Motors.  In  the  chapter  headed  "The 
Corporation  Overseas"  he  tells  of  the  high- 
echelon  discussions  that  took  place  during 
the  late  1920s,  as  GM  "had  to  determine 
whether  we  wanted  to  be  exporters  or  over- 
seas producers."  Prom  the  beginning  Sloan 
headed  the  group  that  disdained  emphasis 
on  export,  claiming  Instead  that  real  profits 
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were  possible  only  when  capital  was  sent 
abroad  to  build  new  plants.  To  beat  off 
foreign  opposition  he  declaimed  against 
"economic  nationalism  abroad"  and  spon- 
sored a  resolution  in  the  corporation's  execu- 
tive committee  which  recognized  "the 
desirability  of  employing  additional  capital 
for  increasing  the  corporation's  profits  and 
developing  its  business"  by  considering 
favorably  I  the)  •  •  ♦  principle  | of  |  the  em- 
ployment of  capital  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses in  overseas  manufacturing  countries, 
either  in  the  form  of  the  employment  of 
such  capital  on  Its  own  account  or  tlirough 
association  with  foreign  manufacturers."  By 
the  mid-thirties  GM  was  launched  on  ita 
profitable  ventures  of  overseas  investment. 
Today  about  one-third  of  its  757.000  em- 
ployees .ire  in  foreign  lands  and  its  annual 
profits  of  close  to  $4  billion  before  taxes  are 
dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  its  overseas 
plants.  Moreover,  it  now  has  a  constant  seed- 
bed for  the  huge  stocks  of  capital  it  always 
has  available.  Latin  America  is  one  of  those 
seedbeds  and  in  1963  Sloan  was  already 
hinting  broadly  that  extensive  plans  had 
been  for  plowing  that  section  of  the  world. 

A  TINY  MARKET 

What  GM  had  learned  and  accomplished 
became  the  road  for  all  major  auto  pro- 
ducers the  world  over.  General  Motors.  Ford. 
Chrysler.  Volkswagen.  Fiat.  Renault.  Ameri- 
can Motors.  Datsun.  International  and  Borg- 
ward  came  to  Mexico  at  about  the  same  time. 
With  the  plant  acreage  they  developed,  these 
giants  would  have  to  produce  more  than  1 
million  units  in  order  to  operate  both  nor- 
mally and  profitably.  But  the  demonstrable 
market  was  only  a  tiny  7  per  cent  of  that.  To 
operate  normally  therefore  became  im- 
possible—but to  operate  profitably  is  always 
indispensable. 

The  companies  came  because  they  had 
money  to  invest  and  because  none  wanted  to 
be  frozen  out  of  an  enduringly  profitable 
market.  But  could  they  set  up  their  auto- 
matic plants  and  produce  to  capacity  for  the 
current  microscopic  market?  That  kind  of 
competition  would  be  seen  as  anarchy  in 
today's  industrial  world. 

Who  doubts  what  happened:  what  discus- 
sions took  place?  There  had  to  t>e  agreement 
on  quota*:  on  the  rate  of  production:  on 
the  cost  of  the  product.  None  of  these  ele- 
ments, given  the  unusual  circumstances, 
could  be  expected  to  find  their  appropriate 
levels  through   normal   processes. 

And  it  must  be  equally  obvious  that  the 
world's  auto  producers  are  enjoying  a  profit- 
able market,  despite  the  artificially  limited 
productivity.  The  outlandish  prices  provide 
the  beautiful  margin  of  profit.  The  fact  that 
Mexico  and  the  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries must  impose  a  100  per  cent  duty  on 
new  or  used  imported  cars  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  disastrous  outflow  of  capital  permits 
General  Motors  and  the  rest  to  command 
prices  almost  100  per  cent  above  home  coun- 
try prices. 

"So  the  big  auto  companies  got  together 
and  did  a  little  conniving."  some  may  say. 
"So  what?  The  net  result  is  that  Mexico  has 
the  foundation  of  a  major  auto  industry." 

Unfortunately,  that's  the  greatest  distor- 
tion of  all.  Some  years  ago  Dr.  Otto  Feinstein, 
using  the  economy  of  Venezuela  as  a  study 
base,  demonstrated  statistically  that  the 
growth  of  the  foreign  sector  of  an  economy 
in  an  underdeveloped  country  results  in  an 
actual  decrease  in  the  domestic  sector. 

If  the  estimated  five-year  billion-dollar 
loss  is  accepted  as  the  burden  placed  on  the 
Mexican  economy  by  the  auto  industry,  it 
must  also  be  accepted,  without  tracing  all 
the  mechanics,  that  it  is  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple who  are  subsidizing  the  business.  The 
Pemex  oil  industry  worker  who  averages  $4 
a  day  is  subsidizing:  the  rest  of  the  workers 
who  average  considerably  less  than  $2  a  day 
are  subsidizing:  the  farm  worker  who  makes 
$1  a  day  Is  subsidizing;  the  campesino  and 
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his  family  who  live  in  a  wretched  tiny  one- 
roomlet  adobe  hut  was  subsidizing. 

Mexican  domestic  industrial  growth  is 
choked  off  because  scarce  capital  is  drained 
into  this  foreign  sector.  In  fable  the  tortoise 
overtakes  the  hare:  in  real  life  no  one  ever 
matches  them  in  a  race. 

Thus  each  tortured  inch  of  Latin  American 
industrial  advance  is  actually  a  giant  step 
backward  when  measured  against  the  seven- 
league  jumps  of  the  industrialized  world. 
And  that  is  why  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
amounts  at  best  to  only  a  few  more  schools 
and  a  few  more  apartments— facilities  the 
foreign  sector  finds  useful  In  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  its  essential  native 
personnel. 

Btrr  CAS   IS  CHEAP 

There  is  another  classical  argument :  Latin 
American  countries  do  not  have  the  capital 
or  the  know-how  to  develop  a  major  indus- 
try This  falls  on  Its  face  in  view  of  the  capi- 
tal drain  Imposed  by  foreign  development: 
outside  capital  obviously  impedes  the  de- 
velopment of  local  industry  and  capital.  In 
addition,  there  Is  actually  an  awkward  ex- 
ample to  the  contrary ;  the  existing  Mexican 
l>etroleum  Industry. 

In  the  mld-thlrtles  President  Lazaro  Car- 
denas expropriated  the  Mexican  oil  fields 
from  the  Americans.  Mexico  developed  that 
industry  despite  Infinite  frustrations.  Includ- 
ing sufficient  financial  encroachments  by  its 
own  concessionaires  and  native  men  of 
business.  Todav  a  gallon  of  Gasolmex.  fully 
equivalent  to  our  regular,  costs  on  the  aver- 
age 30.5c.  That  is  5c  to  6c  cheaper  than  our 
own  average.  But  gasoline  costs  more  than 
60c  a  gallon  in  the  rest  of  the  oil-rich  Latin 
American  countries,  where  it  sells  under  the 
label  of  Esso.  or  Moblloll.  or  such. 

The  Cardenas  expropriation  proved  that  it 
Is  quite  possible  for  a  Latin  American  coun- 
try to  develop  a  major  industry  when  left  to 
itself  to  exploit  its  own  resources.  But  one 
indispensable  ingredient  of  an  industrial 
base  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  below  the 
Rio  Grande  is  a  machine-building  Industry. 
Whatever  else  happens.  Mexico  and  Latin 
America  must  begin  that  difficult  Job.  It  will 
serve  as  their  industrial  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Beyond  that  there  must  be  a  disengage- 
ment from  the  self-serving  assistance  of  the 
major  producers:  "What  ever  you  are  doing 
to  help  me— please  stop!"  What  Mexico  needs 
todav  to  develop  the  auto  industry  Is  not 
ten  'foreign  owners  with  fifteen  or  more 
plants  equipped  with  ludicrously  low-paced 
machinery.  It  needs  a  single  national  plant 
with  the  most  modern  automated  equip- 
ment. At  present  wage  levels  it  could  then 
produce  a  car  for  $800  or  less:  minis  for 
about  half  the  price.  That  would  initiate  a 
mass  market,  spill  over  to  other  industrial 
development,  and  open  a  way  to  substantial 
increases  in  real  wages. 

If  the  present  auto-producing  countries 
are  worried  about  the  competition  of  cheap 
labor,  an  interim  tariff  would  not  be  that 
great  an  evil.  If  it  limited  the  units  of  Latin 
American  production  to  Latin  American  soil 
it  would  do  no  critical  damage  to  anyone. 
Furthermore  if  there  is  any  sincerity  to  the 
lofty  protestations  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, we  must  unselfishly  help  in  the  uphill 
struggle  for  bona  fide  industrialization. 

Meanwhile  the  auto  industry  in  Latin 
America  continues  to  be  a  chronic  disease, 
stunting  the  growth  of  the  body  industrial. 
As  proof:  at  the  end  of  last  year  Brazil  an- 
nounced the  first  passenger  car  to  be  manu- 
factured bv  General  Motors  de  Brasil.  The 
car  is  a  four-cvlinder  compact.  3  inches 
shorter  than  the  six-cylinder  Corvair  The 
price  is  a  little  less  than  $4,000.  almost  twice 
the  price  of  its  longer,  more  powerful  U.S. 
sister  Corvair. 

Tlie  problem  gets  worse.  And  the  need  for 
solutions  more  urgent. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  Prom  the  Trenton   (N.J.)    Evening  -nmes] 
Military    Wants    To    Seize    Control:    US - 
Trained  Latins'  Antidemocracy 
(By  Georgie  Anne  Geyer) 
(New  militarv   leaders,  often   hostile  to  the 
United    States,   are   taking   over   in   Latin 
America.  Chicago  Daily  News  correspond- 
ent Georgia  Anne  Geyer  has  spent  months 
Investigating   the   causes   of    the   changes. 
She  explains  them  In  a  series  of  five  arti- 
cles, of  which  this  is  the  fourth.) 
Panama   City.— One   of   the   most   persist- 
ently voiced  ideas  about  the  Latin  American 
armies  is  that  the  training  they  get  in  the 
U  S.  turns  them  into  a    democratic  military." 
If  so.  manv  are  asking  today,  then  why  are 
so   many   of    these    "Democratic    militaries" 
suddenly  taking  over  their  countries  and  In- 
stituting military  dictatorships  which  are  in- 
creasingly anti-American? 

Many  American  officers  are  puzzled  and  an- 
gry these  davs.  Others  openly  applaud  the 
new  regimes.  And  many  of  them  have  ex- 
planations for  the  bewildering  things  that 
are  happening  south  of  the  border. 

•We  made  them  reflexitively  antl-Com- 
munist."  said  one  American  colonel  "We  did 
it    And  that's  what's  led  to  this." 

•We  taught  them  civic  action  to  combat 
Castroism."  commented  an  Air  Force  colonel. 
"We  gave  them  a  false  sense  of  nation-build- 
ing, and  now  they've  taken  over  the  nations." 

POLICY     AfTERMATH 

Still  another,  a  specialist  on  the  Latin 
militaries,  feels  strongly  that  the  recently 
implemented  US  policy  of  denying  sophisti- 
cated weaponry  to  the  Latin  officers  has 
turned  them  away  from  technical  pursuits 
and  toward  political  ones. 

On  close  examination  by  both  American 
and  Latin  officers,  the  traditional— and  al- 
most sacred  idea— that  the  Latins  absorb 
democracy  in  the  various  American  schools 
they  attend  turns  out  to  be  false. 

Not  onlv  do  they  not  absorb  it.  there  is 
nothing  to  absorb.  American  training  is  to- 
tally technical  at  the  School  of  the  Americas 
at  Fort  Gulick.  Panama,  the  Inter-American 
Mt  Force  Academy  In  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
at  most  of  the  various  schools  they  attend 
in  the  States 

The  School  of  the  Americas  is  a  beautiful, 
old  white  building  in  a  grassy,  manicured 
setting.  Its  onlv  pecviliarity,  aside  from  the 
fact  that  all  teaching  is  in  Spanish.  Is  that 
there  are  no  street  lights  in  the  camp.  When 
it  was  being  built  in  1942.  a  German  sub- 
marine sank  a  ship  carrying  the  lights  and 
thev  never  were  replaced. 

"The  most  popular  courses  here  are  In  engi- 
neering, civic  action,  communications,  medi- 
cal subjects,  map  reading,  and  counter-in- 
surgency. In  all,  there  are  44  courses.  Approx- 
imately 23.000  Latin  officers  and  men  have 
gone  through  the  school.  Many  of  them  are 
now  in  highly  placed  positions. 

American  influence  certainly  does  come 
into  plav  at  these  schools,  but  in  the  tech- 
nical, not  the  geopolitical  or  political  sense. 
"We  teach  no  politics  here,"  says  the  com- 
mandant. Col.  James  H.  King. 

•We  teach  democracy  by  example.  But  the 
example  does  have  an  effect— they  go  back 
very  good  friends  of  ours." 

■There  are  those  who  dispute  that  last 
statement,  both  Americans  and  Latins  alike. 
•The  most  foolish  thing  in  the  world  is  to 
think  they  influence  our  military  ideologi- 
cally." a  highly  placed  Bolivian  officer  raid. 
"We  don't  get  courses  in  geopolitics,  only  in 
technical  things,  in  nuclear  weapons.  It  is 
not  like  the  French  ecole  de  guerre  or  the 
German  kriegschule.  Our  officers  go  and  come 
back  wanting  superjets.  It  just  makes  them 
frustrated." 
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WHAT   DID    THEY    LEARN? 

But  if  the  Latin  armies  did  not  get  train- 
ing in  democracy,  what  have  they  gained 
from  us?  It  turns  out  that  primarily— and 


indirectly— thev  gained  three  things  which 
have,  at  least  In  part,  led  to  their  more  anti- 
democratic tendencies. 

These  are  an  inflexible  anti-communism, 
the  concept  of  civic  action  or  "nation-build- 
ing," and  the  traning  in  an  advanced 
weaponry. 

When  Fidel  Castro  took  over  Cuba  in  1959 
and  then  declared  himself  a  "Marxist-Lenin- 
ist •'  the  entire  military  picture  in  Latin 
America  changed.  Urged  on  by  a  United 
States  terrified  of  Communism  on  its  door- 
step, the  Latin  militaries  gained  a  new  sense 
of  themselves  as  defenders  of  the  old  faith. 
••In  all  the  military  schools  the  orienta- 
tion changed  immediately,"  said  Gen  Omar 
TorriJos,  head  of  the  national  guard,  which 
took  over  the  Panamanian  government  last 
fall.  ■•We  began  to  study  Cuba  and  social 
problems. '• 

ENLIVENED    MILITARY 

The  new  emphasis  on  social  iiisurgency- 
but  not  on  political  democracy— enlivened 
the  Latin  military.  Seeing  themselves— their 
country  and.  ve^  important,  their  caste- 
threatened  from  outside,  they  became  in- 
tensely ••anti-communist." 

But  there  were  real  Marxists,  and  there 
were  democrats  ihey  saw  as  Marxists  In 
order  to  out-Marx  these  new  threats,  there 
grew,  particularly  in  the  young  officers,  a  new 
and  historically  intensified  view  of  them- 
selves as  social  reformers  and  the  only  saviors 
of  their  countries. 

American  training  in  and  emphasis  on  civic 
action— on  ■nation-building''— involved  such 
things  as  well-digging  and  road-buildlng  in 
order  to  win  the  people's  confidence  in  the 
military. 

Many  officers  are  saying  now  that  civic 
action,  though  designed  to  discourage  the 
armies  from  their  traditional  meddling  in 
politics  and  to  make  them  identify  with  their 
people,  may  actually  have  encouraged  the 
military  to  take  over  their  governments 

Certainly  in  some  countries  the  heads  of 
civic  action  were  open  about  \ising  it  for 
political  gain.  "In  Honduras,  when  the  army 
took  over."  commented  the  American  air 
force  colonel.  "They  used  the  old  civic  action 
techniques  to  explain  it  to  the  people- 
flying  over  with  loudspeakers,  saying  the 
army's  now  in  charge  and  don't  be  afraid, 
and  giving  out  food  downtown." 

At  the  same  time,  the  Latin  military 
schools  were  gaining  enormously  in  sophisti- 
cation and  in  the  caliber  of  their  curricula 
Officers  there  began  studying  geopolitics, 
philosophy,  economics  and  sociology.  Their 
instructors  came  to  include  even  civilians, 
Marxist  economists  and  radical  Catholic 
priests. 

The  officers  who  came  back  from  training 
in  the  States  came  back  with  a  thirst  for 
fancy  modem  weaponry — hadn't  they,  after 
all.  "learned  about  this  from  their  North 
American  brother  officers? 

But  at  the  same  time  there  x^-as  developing 
in  the  States — and  particularly  in  the  Amer- 
ican Congress — a  deep  resentment  against 
Latin  armies  which  used  much-needed  devel- 
opment funds  for  supersonic  planes  while 
their  countrymen  were  wallowlnj  in  poverty 
Congress  passed  the  Conde-Long  Amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Aid  Bill,  providing  that 
none  of  the  funds  be  used  to  provide  sophis- 
ticated weapons  systems  to  any  underde- 
veloped country  unless  the  American  Pre.=i- 
dent  determined  they  were  important  to 
American  security. 

The  major  controversy  arose  two  years  ago 
over  Peru's  desire  to  purchase  Mirage  planes 
from  France  after  the  U.S.  refused  to  sell 
them  such  sophisticated  and  costly  planes 
This  started  the  present  "war"  with  Peru,  and 
convinced  many  Peruvian  military  men  that 
Washington's  aim  was  wiping  them  out  as  a 

caste.  J,   »  »     .. 

They  deeply  resented  the    tin  hat  dictator 

appellation  thev  received  from  one  East  Coast 

newspaper.  Some  American  mihtary  men  feel 
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that  hkd  w«  simply  sold  them  th«  weapon* 
thej  desired,  we  would  have  kept  them  on 
our  side — and  under  our  Influence. 

One  An\erlcan  colonel  who  speclallEe*  la 
Latin  nxlUtarjr  affairs  is  particularly  blttar 
about  the  way  American  policy  has  switched 
bade  and  forth  "In  pre-world  war  II,  we  told 
them.  'You  can  overthrow  governments  as 
long  aa  there's  a  g;ood  climate  for  American 
business.'  lite  men  who  now  are  generals 
remember  this." 


APOLLO  11,  AND  WHAT  IT  MEANS 
FOR   MAN 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texa^  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  time  the  Apollo  1 1  astronauts  were 
walking  on  the  moon,  an  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star 
on  July  20,  1969  discussing  the  implica- 
tions of  manned  space  flight  and 
manned* space  exploration.  This  editorial 
does  mutni  to  delineate  the  significance 
and  potential  of  our  national  space  pro- 
gram today  and  for  the  future.  I  com- 
mend this  editorial  to  your  reading  and 
Insert  it  at  this  point  in  the  Recxjrd: 
Apollo    11,    and   What   It   Means   ron   Man 

We  are  living,  in  these  hours,  what  may 
well  be  man's  greatest  adventure  since  he 
took  his  flxst  walking  steps.  Some  would  go 
further.  The  moon  landing  may  be  viewed, 
not  as  an  episode  in  human  history,  but  as 
a  major  threshold  in  evolution.  "Many  peo- 
ple." says  NASA  Administrator  Thomas  O. 
Paine,  "feel  this  is  as  significant  as  when  the 
first  amphibian  came  from  the  sea  up  onto 
ttie  land  and  began  to  conquer  a  new  do- 
main for  life.  ' 

No  doubt,  too,  many  people  feel  such  talk 
is  nonsense.  It  is  easy  to  be  cynical  about 
ApoUo  11.  if  one  chooses — assuming  he  was 
not  among  those  who  stood  on  the  Florida 
sands  last  Wednesday  and  watched  the  great 
rocket  thunder  skyward.  Those  who  saw  and 
felt  that  take-off  knew  a  moment  of  emo- 
tion they  can  never  forget. 

But  for  the  rest  of  us.  cynicism  does  come 
eeislly.  Nell  Armstrong  can  be  put  down  as 
a  pre-packaged,  instant  Columbus  typifying 
this  automated  age,  wrapped  in  sterile  cello- 
phane and  taking  his  orders  from  a  com- 
puter. Assuming  they  come  home  safe  with 
mission  accomplished — and  that  is  too  wide- 
spread an  assumption — Armstrong  and  his 
crewmates  cannot.  In  truth,  be  said  to  have 
undergone  that  lonely  exposure  to  unknown 
terrors  which  ims  characterized  most  historic 
acts  of  individual  heroism.  They  are,  in 
truth,  merely  the  spearhead  of  a  vast  techni- 
cal army  committed  to  the  moon  voyage. 
They  do  not.  in  truth,  lace  the  impondera- 
bles that  the  Wright  brothers  faced,  or 
Charles  Lindbergh,  or  your  average  spelunk- 
er — or.  for  tliat  matter,  the  man  who  swal- 
lowed the  first  oyster.  Their  actuarial  risks, 
may.  in  truth,  be  less  than  those  encoun- 
tered by  GIs  patrolling  daily  in  Vietnam 

All  truth.  And  yet.  what  Armstrong,  Aldrin 
and  Collins  do  in  the  small  hours  (our  time) 
tomorrow  morning  is  bound  to  be  recognized 
for  all  time  as  of  epic  importance.  It  will  be 
marked,  not  for  what  it  means  to  these  three 
as  individuals,  but  for  what  It  means  to  man. 
And  the  fact  that  it  is  a  tritmiph,  not  of 
three  extraordinary  persons,  but  of  man  him- 
self only  adds  to  the  luster  of  Apollo  11  as 
a  human  adventure. 

It  can,  of  course,  be  argued  that  this  is  the 
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case  with  all  spac*  flight.  When  Ap<riJo  8  first 
began  its  silent  circling  of  the  moon,  last 
Christmas  eve,  it  seemed,  as  one  watched  the 
television  pictures  back  on  earth,  that  any 
subsequent  moon  landing  must  come  as 
something  of  an  anticlimax.  Ttie  public's 
capacity  for  awe  is  not  unlimited. 

Yet,  ag»tn,  the  present  experience  is  indeed 
something  else.  There  is  an  immense  psycho- 
logical difference  between  merely  poking 
around  out  there — dipping  a  tentative  toe 
Into  the  void,  as  it  were — and  what  is  in- 
volved in  tonights  adventure.  When  man 
emerges  from  his  earth-made  vehicle,  plants 
hls.feet  QD  a  foreign  body  in  space  and,  erect 
In  that  inflnlte  solitude,  looks  back  upon  his 
home — from  that  moment,  one  senses,  he 
will  nev«r  be  the  same.  Not  Armstrong  or 
Aldrin;  we  ourselves  can  never  be  quite  the 
same  again. 

How  shall  we  differ?  What  will  be  new  for 
us  after  Apollo  11?  How  will  the  human  con- 
dition be  affected? 

Archibald  MacLelsh  came  poetically  close 
to  the  answer  back  at  the  time  of  Apollo  8: 
"To  see  the  earth  as  it  truly  is,  small  and 
blue  and  beautiful  In  that  eternal  silence 
where  it  floats,  is  to  see  ourselves  as  riders  on 
the  earth  together  .  .  .  brothers  who  know 
now  they  are  truly  brothers." 

But  there  is  another  {X)int  that  MacLeish 
did  not  pursue,  possibly  because  the  function 
of  those  Christmas  astronauts  was  only  to 
look,  not  to  act.  The  question  that  rises  in  the 
mind  today  Is  not  so  much  what  man  thinks 
of  earth  as  what  he  thinks  of  himself.  The 
thing  thst  matters  about  Apollo  11  is  not  as 
much  what  man  will  have  done  as  wtiat  the 
doing  does  to  his  concept  of  himself  Man's 
problem  has  always  been  his  inability  to  de- 
cide Just  what  sort  of  creature  he  is  and 
what  he  should  expect  of  himself.  .-Vny  man's 
performance  is  limited,  we  all  know,  far  less 
by  his  physical  and  mental  endowments,  or 
the  lack  thereof,  than  by  his  notion  of  his 
capabilities.  Man.  Indlvldtially  and  as  a  spe- 
cies, can  and  will  do  pretty  much  what  he 
thinks  he  can  do. 

A  creature  that  can  stand  where  Armstrong 
and  Aldrin  stand  tonight — that  can.  in  the 
future,  move  among  the  spheres  and  literally 
explore  new  worlds — such  a  creature  is  un- 
likely to  give  up  on  the  hard  task  of  perfect- 
ing himself  and  his  life  In  his  natural  en- 
vironment on  eaxth.  The  Ood  who  brought 
him  thus  far  from  a  blob  of  squirming  proto- 
plasm that  first  was  life — the  same  God  who 
set  these  spheres  in  motion — is  unlikely 
moreover,  to  let  man  blow  it  all  now. 

Here,  It  would  seem,  must  be  the  answer  to 
the  national  debate  as  to  whether  we  go 
ahead  in  space,  or  whether  we  tend  to  our 
knitting  at  home.  We  are  bound  to  do  both. 
Any  problem  as  to  the  immediate  application 
of  funds,  whichever  way  it  is  resolved,  is 
minor  and  transitory.  We  are  not  going  to 
turn  back  from  pushing  our  horizons  as  far 
as  they  can  be  pushed.  The  progreesive  ex- 
pansion of  the  physical  and  spiritual  domain 
of  man  Inevitably  will  intensify  otir  deter- 
mination and  ability,  In  concert  with  other 
nations,  to  btiild  a  home  world  where  hunger, 
fear  and  violence  no  longer  have  a  place. 

Apart  from  such  questions  of  state  policy, 
philosophers  tell  us  of  course  that  the  essen- 
tial condition  of  the  human  being  will  not 
be  altered,  no  matter  how  far  he  wanders. 
The  facts  of  life  on  earth  still  will  govern  his 
existence.  Bom  to  hope,  he  still  will  suffer 
and  know  defeat,  along  with  modest  Joy,  be- 
fore he  meets  the  ultimate  defeat  of  death. 
He  still  will  face  his  true  tests,  not  in  adven- 
tures among  the  stars,  but  in  small,  grinding, 
weary  efforts  to  do  right  by  his  fellows  in  the 
course  of  the  daily  round.  It  was  ever  thus, 
and  thus  it  must  ever  be,  despite  Apollo  11 
and  all  the  Journeys  that  will  follow. 

The  philosophers  are  right  as  tisual:  life  on 
earth  remains  the  greatest  challenge  of  all. 
But  CO  recognize  this  is  to  detract  not  at  all 
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from  the  miraculous  buslneas  being  under- 
taken today.  Pope  Paul  put  It  very  well  on 
the  eve  of  Ap>ollo  11.  He  said  the  moon  mis- 
sion opens  the  door  to  "conquests  of  which 
even  the  imagination  falls  to  dream  now." 

"Man  is  at  the  center  of  this  undertaking," 
said  the  pontiff,  "and  appears  to  us  as  a 
giant,  as  divine,  not  In  himself,  but  In  his 
principle  and  his  destiny.  Honor  then  to  man, 
honor  to  his  dignity,  his  spirit,  his  life," 

In  the  days  ahead,  man  faces  many  seem- 
ingly impossible  challenges,  many  invitations 
to  discoiu'agement.  He  can  use  aU  of  the  In- 
spiration, all  the  boost  to  his  self-esteem, 
that  he  should  get  from  the  rockets  of  Apollo 
11, 
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URBAN  DISASTER 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF   NEW    JEXSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  17.  1969 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  two  editoiials 
that  appeared  in  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger  and  the  Newark  News  on  Sep- 
tember 16.  The  city  of  Newark  has  suf- 
fered a  tremendous  setback  due  to  the 
action  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Department  in  whittling 
away  at  its  neighborhood  development 
program.  The  editorials  that  follow  per- 
fectly express  the  \1ews  of  the  commu- 
nity on  this  action. 

[Prom    the   Newark    (NJ.l    Star-I>edger, 
Sept.   16,   19691 
Ubban   Disaster 

The  Nixon  Administration  Is  flirting  with 
urban  disaster  If  It  goes  through  with  Its 
plan  to  sharply  curtail  renewal  programs  for 
America's  alUng  large  cities. 

This  grim  prognosis  is  hardly  an  extrava- 
gant, over-statement  of  the  implications 
that  would  result  from  implementation  of 
urban  aW  cuts  the  President  reportedly  has 
under  consideration. 

There  has  been  no  official  announcement 
from  the  White  House  of  the  proposed  urban 
aid  reductions,  but  there  is  a  disturbing  pat- 
tern of  administrative  policy  decisions  that 
clearly  indicates  the  renewal  programs  are 
being  severely  pruned. 

The  federal  action  is  being  taken  without 
any  consultation  with  state  or  local  govern- 
ments. But  Newark  housing  officials  have 
been  unofficially  advised  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  that  its 
program  would  probably  be  cut  back. 

And  the  reduction  would  be  drastic:  If 
the  administration's  plans  are  implemented, 
the  Newark  redevelopment  program  could  be 
scaled  down  from  $50  million  to  renew  200 
acres  to  $5  million  covering  20  acres.  The 
effect  on  a  heavily-taxed  municipality  like 
Newark  could  be  disastrous. 

The  former  director  of  the  city's  redevel- 
opment agency,  Louis  Danzig,  warns  that  the 
proposed  urban  aid  curtailment  would  vir- 
tually wipe  out  urban  renewal  in  Newark  and 
"sound  the  death  knell  for  American  cities. " 

The  tirban  aid  reduction,  coming  as  it  does 
in  the  wake  of  the  proposed  75  per  cent  re- 
duction in  federal  government  construction 
programs,  oould  only  compound  and  aggra- 
vate problems  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment* that  are  severely  strapped  financially 
and  faced  with  increased  demands  in  educa- 
tion, welfare  and  other  areas. 

The  Nixon  Administration  might  be  able 
to  Justify  the  conetruction  reduction,  in  a 
limited  way,  as  an  anti-Inflationary  measure. 
But  it  would  be  hard  put  to  use  the  same 
economic  yardstick  in  the  urban  aid  sector. 
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where  monumental  problems  are  overuhelm- 
ing  municipal  governments.  »  ,.„„ 

Even  conceding  the  severity  of  inflation- 
ary pressures,  there  are  other  areas  of  gov- 
ernment spending  that  could  sustain  the 
impact  of  curtailment  with  less  grievous 
eifect  than  the  nation's  ailing  cities.  It  s 
difficult  to  equate  the  expenditure  of  b  - 
lions  of  dollars  for  an  antlballlstlc  missile 
svstem  that  Is  at  best  of  questionable  value 
With  the  urgent  needs  of  urban  communl- 

tics 

The  proposed  urban  renewal  curtailment, 
if  implemented,  would  represent  a  gross  Im- 
balance of  federal  priorities  ihat  Is  complete- 
iv  unwarranted  and  unjustified.  The  Nixon 
Administration  would  be  guilty  of  |^  'hor- 
rendous social  blunder  If  It  careens  blindly 
down  this  disastrous  course. 


IProm   the  Newark    (NJ.)    News, 
Sept.  16.  19691 
Urban  Brushoff 
When  President  Nixon  created  the  Urban 
Affairs   Council,   three  days  after  his   inau- 
guration,  he   committed   it   to  develop    "co- 
herent   consistent  positions  as  to  what  the 
national      government   .       .  will      encourage 
what  it  will  discourage"  in  revitalizing  the 
nation's  cities. 

Perhaps  the  council  is  still  at  work  on 
those  positions,  but  meanwhile  there  are 
unfortunate  signs  that  the  administration 
is  bent  more  toward  discouragement  than 
encouragement  This,  at  any  rate  is  a  coiv- 
clusion  that  Newark  might  well  draw  from 
its  experience  with  an  application  for  $5U 
million  in  federal  redevelopment  funds.  The 
application  affects  further  stages  in  such 
projects  as  Central  Ward  renewal,  the  mead- 
owlands  industrial  development,  the  Gate- 
way project  at  Penn  Central  Station,  and 
clearance  of  the  site  lor  the  N.J.  College  of 
Medicine  and  Dentistry. 

The  US.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  has  asked  cities  to  com- 
bine applications  into  single  packages.  That 
conformed  to  the  consistency  and  coherence 
idea  and  the  NHA  went  along.  But  now  it 
develops  that  an  effect  has  been  to  set  up 
consolidated  targets  for  a  broad-swlnging  ax 
with  a  result  that  Newark  may  get  only  10 
per  cent— or  »5  million— of  what  it  seeks.  In 
other  words,  the  coherent  and  consistent 
approach  seems,  as  of  now,  to  mean  coherent 
and  consistent  spreading  of  funds  as  thinly 

as  possible.  

The  turndown  is  not  final,  a  HUD  spokes- 
man assures,  and  there  may  be  other  bu- 
reaucratic avenues  through  which  Newark 
can  still  get  its  money— or  at  least  a  much 
greater  portion  than  10  per  cent.  As  Gov. 
Hughes  has  indicated,  those  avenues  are  in 
Washington  rather  than  in  Trenton,  for 
there's  not  much  real  chance  of  finding  $50 
million  more  In  the  state's  treasury. 

However  tentative  the  HUDs  rebuff,  it 
suggests  a  disturbing.  Indeed  dangerous,  in- 
clination in  Washington  to  brush  off  cities 
needs,  when  it  is  the  federal  responsibility 
to  become  more  vigorous  than  ever. 
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Mr  Johnson's  heartfelt  remarks-- 
spoken  in  behalf  of  all  of  the  Nations  27 
million  veterans— were  as  follows. 

Everett  McKlnlev  Dirksen  will  be  remem- 
bered gratefullv  and  always  by  Americas 
veterans  as  a  patriot  who  greatly  loved  our 
countrv,  and  as  a  man  who  lived  the  creed 
bequeathed  him  and  all  of  us  by  another 
great  citizen  of  his  beloved  Illinois-Abra- 
ham Lincoln-  to  care  for  him  wlio  shall 
have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and 

°'^As*a  combat  overseas  veteran  of  World 
War  I  he  knew  personally  the  holocaust 
and  the  cost  of  war.  His  concern  for  vet- 
erans,  his  compassion  for  the  disabled,  and 
the  widowed,  and  the  orphaned  was  ex- 
pressed most  eloquently-not  alone  in  the 
remembered  oratory  of  this  gifted  speaker 
but  also  in  the  rewarding  benefits  which  he 
helped  to  write  into  law. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago— 11  years  after 

he   first   entered   the   House   of   Representa- 

Uves-he  helped  enact  the  GI  bill-^ne  of 

the   most   enlightened    laws  ever   passed   by 

anv  government  in  history.  ^  ^   „    „» 

But    his    accomplishments    on    behalf    or 

oxir  Nation  s  veterans,  their  dependents,  and 

survivors  were  not  limited  to  this  program. 

Far  from  it.  his  greatest  .service  to  veterans 

was  in  the  leadership  which  he  gave  to  the 

senate   as   it  considered   the   many   veteran 

benefit  programs  to  come   before   It  during 

the  more  than  five  terms  m  which  he  served 

as  minority  leader  of  the  Senate. 

Bevond  this,  of  course,  was  his  dedicated, 
able  service  on  the  Senate  Finance  Conimit- 
tee  which  monitors  legislation  benefiting 
the  millions  of  veterans,  widows,  and  chil- 
dren receiving  Veterans'  Administration 
compensation  aiid  pension  and  GI  Insurance 
assistance. 

The  veterans  organizations  to  which  he 
proudlv  belonged  know  well  how  much  this 
ereat  American  contributed  to  their  growth 
Ind  progress  since  World  War  I.  The  others, 
whose  meetings  and  conventions  he  often 
addressed,  will  remember  the  inspiration  and 
renewed  strength  he  brought  to  them. 

With  grieving  hearts.  Americas  veterans 
say  farewell  to  a  loved  and  admired  comrade. 
"we  are  sure  he  would  understand  that  the 
only  lasting  and  worthwhile  tribute  we  can 
pay  him  is  to  carry  on  his  great  work  and  to 
share  his  true  compassion  for  those  who 
have  borne  the  battle  and  for  their  widows 
and  their  orphans. 

This  we  will  do — Senator  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen. 

Rest  in  peace. 
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eventual  success  of  the  American  cause, 
he  would  then  expect  compensation  for 
his  sacrifices  in  leaving  Europe  and  such 
reward  as  Congress  might  be  pleased  to 
grant  him.  But  if  the  cause  should  fail, 
or  his  services  not  prove  beneficial,  he 
would  make  no  claim  whatever. 

This  proposal  to  stake  hi.s  fortunes  up- 
on the  success  of  the  colonial  cause  made 
a  deep  impression  on  Congress,  and  he 
was  sent  to  join  Washington  in  the  ter- 
rible winter  camp  of  Valley  Forge.  There 
he  quickly  gained  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  officers  and  men  alike  for  his 
martial  bearing,  his  practical  knowledge 
and  experience,  his  adaptability,  and  his 
picturesque  personality.  Washington 
made  him  acting  inspector  general  and 
asked  him  to  undertake  the  training  ol 

the  army. 

It  was  an  almost  overwhelming  re- 
sponsibility, made  particularly  difficult 
because  Von  Steuben  spoke  not  a  word 
of  English.  He  formed  a  model  company 
of  100  selected  men  and  undertook  its 
drill  in  person.  The  rapid  progress  of  this 
companv  under  his  skilled  instruction  in- 
spired the  whole  army.  Drill  became  the 
fashion  among  the  previously  demoral- 
ized troops  and  within  a  few  weeks  the 
new  gospel,  imparted  day  by  day  to  the 
model  company,  had  spread  throughout 
the  Armv.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable achievement  in  rapid  military 
training  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Baron  von  Steuben  served  the  colonial 
armies  with  brilliance,  courage,  anc  dedi- 
cation until  the  war  was  finally  over  and 
America  was  a  free  and  independent  Na- 
tion He  made  the  new  Nation  his  home, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  his  years  as  an 
American  citizen.  The  great  sacrifices 
and  contributions  he  made,  his  patriot- 
ism and  dedication  lo  an  adopted  cause, 
must  never  be  forgotten  by  the  American 
people  Thev  remind  us  as  well  of  the 
contributions  of  his  countr>-men.  of  all 
the  German  Americans  who  have  helped 
make  our  great  and  prosperous  Nation 
what  it  is  today. 


VETERANS  EULOGIZE  DIRKSEN 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  September  17.  1969 
Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Wednesday.  September  10, 
1969,  Donald  E.  Johnson,  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  along  with  repre- 
sentatives of  17  veterans  organizations, 
eulogized  the  late  Senator  Everett  Mc- 
Kinley Dirksen  at  the  rotimda  of  the 
Capitol. 


BARON  VON  STEUBEN:  SOLDIER 
AND  PATRIOT 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1969 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day, 
September  17.  1730.  was  born  one  of  the 
greatest  patriots  and  heroes  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  Baron  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
von  Steuben.  Professional  soldier,  mili- 
tary expert,  inspector  general  of  the  Con- 
tinental Army,  he  came  from  Prussia  to 
offer  himself  in  service  to  the  cause  of 
freedom.   He   brought   to   Washmgtons 
staff  a  technical  training  and  equipment 
that  was  unknov^Ti  in  either  the  French 
or  the  British  Armies  at  that  time.  In 
return,  he  asked  only  that  all  his  ex- 
penses be  paid  while  he  was  serving  as  a 
volunteer  with   the   army.   Waiving   all 
claim  to  rank  or  pay.  he  proposed  that  if 
his  services  should   contribute   to   the 


THE    NEXT    STEP    IS    UP    TO    THE 
COMMUNISTS   j 

HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  18.  1969 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  it 
is  a  Republican  President  wlio  is  tiu-ning 
this  Nation  and  thereby  the  world  into 
the  paths  of  peace. 

Those  actions  began  modestly  enough 
with  the  announcement — and  follow- 
through — of  a  25,000-man  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  from  South  Vietnam. 
That  came  June  8. 

Then  came  the  President's  trip  to  the 
Far  East,  where  he  announced  new 
American  foreign  poUcies  that  properly 
provided  an  atomic  shield  for  our  allies 
in  case  of  all-out  war.  but  equally  prop- 
erly left  up  to  them  the  job  of  coping  with 
internal  uprisings  and  so-called  wars  of 
liberation. 

Now.  this  week  the  President  has  taken 
new  steps  to  prove  that  this  Nation  in- 
tends to  travel  the  road  to  peace  without 
sacrificing  its  badge  of  henqr. 
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I  refer,  ot  course,  to  the  decision  to 
withdraw  another  35,000  troops  from 
South  Vietnam  and  the  reasons  for  that 
decision. 

The  withdrawal  of  these  troops  means 
that  by  mid-December  there  will  be 
60,000  fewer  Americans  in  South  Viet- 
nam than  there  were  in  JanuaiT — and 
we  can  be  grateful  for  that. 

The  President's  decision  goes,  however, 
far  beyond  a  mere  troop  reduction.  It  is. 
in  his  own  words,  a  significant  step  and  it 
signifies,  again  in  his  words,  that  "the 
time  for  meaningful  negotiations  has 
therfore  arrived."  The  next  step  is  up  to 
the  Communists. 


STATE  GOVERNMENTS  NEED  PLAN- 
NING INFORMATION  AFTER  COM- 
PLETION OP  THE  INTERSTATE 
HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  17.  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  is  now  nearly  two- 
thirds  complete.  Although  we  will  miss 
the  1969  completion  target  date,  we  have 
made  remarkable  progress  since  1956. 

Currently,  it  is  anticipated  the  1972 
completion  schedule  will  be  revised  up- 
ward toward  1975.  but  either  date  is  not 
far  away  when  State  governments  are 
concerned.  It  takes  a  minimum  of  6  or 
7  years  from  the  drawing  board  to  the 
roadbed  and  State  governments  are  now 
concerned  that  they  do  not  know  which 
direction  the  Federal  Goveriimenfs 
highway  planning  will  take  after  com- 
pletion of  the  Interstate  System. 

This  fact  is  brought  to  sharp  focus  in 
the  accompanying  article  from  the 
August  Issue  of  Texas  Parade.  The  State 
participation  has  been  magnificent; 
Texas  is  now  two-thirds  complete  in  the 
Interstate  network.  Obviously,  we  have 
a  progressive  highway  department  at  the 
State  level  and  they  are  in  need  of 
getting  plans  underway  for  "after  the 
Interstate."  Certainly,  this  will  be  a  prob- 
lem for  highway  planning  in  ail  our 
States  and  I  would  like  to  call  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Hon.  William  Alderman  to 
the  attention  of  all  my  colleagues: 

St.\tes    Desper.\tely    Need   To    Know   What 
Kind  of  F'kderal  Aid  Program  Will  Follow 

APPR0.\CH1NG   COMPLEIION    OF   THE   NATION'S 

Interstate    Highway    System 

(By  William  B.  Alderman) 

As  of  mid-1969.  Texas'  3,165-mile  share  of 
the  nation's  42,500-mile  Interstate  Highway 
System  was  85  per  cent  under  the  wheels 
of  txaffic.  Nationally,  about  rwo-thlrds  of  the 
network  was  completed  and  the  revised  target 
date  of  1972  obviotisly  will  be  moved  up  to 
around  1975  The  original  schedule  called  for 
the  nonstop  multllane  system  linking  major 
population  centers  of  the  nation  to  be  under 
rubber  this  year  ( 1969 ) . 

In  spite  of  the  delays  encountered  since 
the  plan  waa  inaugurated  in  1956.  Texas  and 
a  number  of  other  more  progressive  states 
are  now  hurting,  not  knowing  what  to  plan 
for  the  future. 

At  the  present  time  It  takes  six  or  seven 
years  from  the  inception  of  a  project  until 
a  road  is  opened  to  traffic.  In  many  instances 
a  longer  lead  time  Is  desirable  to  coordinate 
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the  plans  of  cities,  state  and  federal  agencies, 
and  the  developments  of  private  enterprise. 

It  is  because  of  this  required  lead  time 
that  Texas  Parade  hae  shared  tbe  concern  of 
highway  leaders  throughout  the  nation  over 
what  Iclnd  of  program,  if  any,  the  federal 
government  will  offer  when  tlie  present 
42,S00-imie  system  is  fliUshed.  There  are  few 
who  doubt  that  a  program  of  great  magni- 
tude will  foUow.  But  its  nature  must  t>e 
known  sooa  to  avoid  great  waste  by  the 
various  states  in  trying  to  guess. 

I'lie  probable  extent  of  the  next  program 
Is  suggested  by  a  recent  estimate  of  Federal 
Admiiiistrator  Frank  Turner  to  the  effect 
that  within  the  next  two  decades,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  a  highway  program  of 
a  niagnltude  equal  to  all  Che  highway  work 
that  hac  been  accomplished  in  this  country 
to  date. 

it  is  true  that  Congress  is  being  asked  to 
deliberate  on  an  over-all  transportation 
plan  wtiich  concern  airways,  raUs,  water- 
ways, urban  congestion,  and  many  other 
facets  la  addition  to  highways.  And  there  is 
no  fault  to  hnd  with  a  broad  approach  to  all 
transportation  problems.  Except  that  special 
federal  taxes  levied  on  vehicle  users  for  the 
purpose  of  buUdlng  highways  might  be  used 
for  something  besides   building  highways. 

These  taxes  are  estimated  to  yield  an  aver- 
age of  around  $6  billion  a  year  if  continued 
for  10  years  beyond  the  statutory  termina- 
tion dates,  most  of  which  are  set  at  1972. 
And  no  revolt  of  the  taxpayers  is  in  sight  if 
the  funds  are  applied  to  a  great  new  program 
of  highway  buUding.  For  mtmy  years  leaders 
have  been  discussing  the  foirm  a  later  high- 
way program  should  take,  and  the  "After 
■72"  committee  of  the  American  Association 
of  State  Highways  Officials  has  suggested 
some  broad  principles  that  should  be  ob- 
ser\'ed. 

Recently  Texas  Highway  Commission 
Chainti*n  D.  C.  Greer  released  details  of  a 
possible  format  that  takes  into  account  most 
of  the  Ideas  that  have  been  seriously  dis- 
cussed by  national  leaders.  Greer,  whose  in- 
fluence has  been  great  In  AASHO  circles  for 
years,  has  put  some  numbers  to  this  format 
in  the  hopes  it  would  stimulate  meaning- 
ful thought  among  other  highway  leaders 
and  in  the  Congress,  This  is  not  a  "take  it 
or  leave  it"  plan,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
framework  that  would  give  those  interested 
something  specific  to  talk  about. 

The  plan  assumes  that  special  Trust  Fund 
taxes  would  be  continued  and  that  they 
would  yield  about  $6  billion  a  year. 

The  Interstate  System,  really  a  "trade- 
name" for  42,500  miles  of  routes  selected 
from  the  Federal  Aid  Primary  System,  would 
not  be  expanded.  But  10  per  cent  of  all  funds 
would  be  earmarked  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
updating  the  existing  mileage. 

Emphasis  would  switch  to  urban  problems 
where  30  per  cent  of  the  funds  would  go 
entirely  to  urban  routes.  In  addition  a  good 
portion  of  Primary  Sjrstem  funds  also  would 
be  spent  on  routes  within  cities.  Greer  sees  a 
need  for  state  and  federal  emphasis  on  ar- 
terial streets  which  are  not  presently  desig- 
nated as  state  or  federal  routes. 

The  Primary  System,  Including  urban 
sections,  would  come  in  for  40  per  cent  of  the 
total.  The  main  money  earner  from  tiser 
revenues,  this  system  has  been  losing  ground 
over  a  long  period  of  years.  It  should  be  mod- 
ernized and  updated  on  design  in  keeping 
with  present  and  future  traffic.  Many  sections 
would  be  of  expressway  design:  others  would 
be   of  Hhe  ordinary  conventional  type. 

The  Secondary  System  would  get  20  per 
cent.  Not  only  are  ranch  and  farm  roads 
Included  In  this  system,  but  there  are  also 
Industrial,  st-enlc,  and  recreational  routes. 
These  land  service  types  are  vital  in  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources,  agriculture,  and 
outlying  industrial  plants. 

As  for  matching  ratio,  the  plan  suggests 
two- thirds  Federal  and  one- third  State  sup- 
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port  on  all  four  of  the  systems:  Interstate. 
Urban,  Primary  and  Secondary.  It  would  do 
away  with  the  present  system  of  differentials 
In  the  various  federal  aid  programs.  This 
two-thlrds-one-thlrd  system  was  suggested 
as  a  figure  that  all  states  can  live  with.  Yet 
It  allows  for  more  state  participation  than 
the  present  formula  of  90  per  cent  federal 
money  for  Interstate  projects,  50  per  cent  on 
all  others. 

A  slight  revision  of  the  present  plan  is 
suggested  in  the  apportionment  of  federal 
dollars  among  the  states.  Uiterstate  funds 
would  be  distributed  according  to  the  actual 
needs  for  updating  or  modernizing  the  Inter- 
state System  In  the  various  states.  Drban 
funds  would  be  allocated  to  the  states  on  the 
basis  of  urb.in  population  of  a  given  state 
as  compared  to  the  urban  population  of 
the  total  nation.  No  change  is  proposed  in 
the  time-tested  formula  for  F>rlmary  and  Sec- 
ondary systems  based  on  area,  population, 
and  mileage  of  roads. 

"There  will  be  disagreements  as  to  the 
breakdown  of  the  per  cent  of  money  among 
the  various  systems."  Greer  is  quick  to  point 
out.  "There  will  be  disagreements  over  the 
matching  ratios  and  over  the  basis  of  ap- 
portionment.   All    this    is   expected. 

"We  do  hojje  that  such  disagreements  will 
not  tend  to  kill  the  objective  of  getting  this 
program  approved  as  early  as  possible  and 
that  some  middle  ground  may  be  reached 
that  wUl  permit  early  action."  he  stresses. 

Meanwhile  most  of  the  states  are  now  in 
dire  need  of  some  type  of  guideline  from 
the  National  Congress  in  the  format  of  a 
future  highway  program.  There  are  areas 
in  some  states  where  the  current  Interstate 
mileage  is  completed  and  the  highway  pro- 
gram is  moving  toward  a  standstill  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  known  concept  for  acquiring 
right-of-way.  design  of  facility,  and  other 
necessary  preliminary  work.  An  equally  un- 
happy alternate  would  be  for  the  states  to  la- 
vest  their  own  and  regular  federal  aid  funds 
In  a  manner  that  might  not  fit  with  the  de- 
sign concerpt  of  the  future  program  of  work. 

Congress  asked  for  and  has  been  given 
an  estimate  of  the  nation's  highway  needs 
for  the  period  from  1973  to  1985  Based  on 
the  data  supplied  by  the  Individual  states,  it 
calls  for  an  annual  capital  cost  of  $17.4  bil- 
lion per  year  for  the  12-year  period  following 
completion  of  the  current  Interstate  system. 
Compared  with  the  current  annual  capital 
accomplishments,  it  will  require  a  program 
more  than  twice  the  magnitude  of  the  In- 
terstate system  program  to  meet  these  needs. 

There  isn't  much  question  that  there  will 
be  a  massive  highway  program  when  Inter- 
state is  complete,  but  there  Is  a  big  question 
as  to  what  kind. 

It  is  information  as  to  the  latter  which  the 
States  desperately  need  now  to  avoid  waste 
and  misdirected  effort  in  planning  for  the 
future. 


RESOLUTION  REQUESTING  THE  IS- 
SUE OF  A  COMMEMORATIVE 
STAMP  IN  TRIBUTE  TO  SEN- 
ATOR EVERETT  Mckinley  dirk- 

SEN 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI^'ES 

Thursday.  September  18.  1969 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  introduced  a  resolution  requesting 
the  House  to  call  upon  the  Postmaster 
General  to  issue  a  commemorative  stamp 
to  be  sold  on  January-  4,  1970,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  74th  birthday  of  the  late 
Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen.  Sen- 
ator Diiltsen  was  no  ordinary  man.  He 
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cut  a  swath  across  public  life  that  left 
its  mark  upon  six  administrations.  To 
several  of  the  Presidents,  he  was  an  in- 
dispensable ally,  and  he  won  the  deep 
-flection  not  only  of  hi«  congressional 
colleagues,  but  of  the  American  people. 
Senator  Dirksen  commimicated  a  love 
of  his  country  and  devotion  to  service 
that  has  been  matched  by  few  men.  On 
the  occasion  of  his  death,  he  was  honored 
as  only  three  other  Senators  have  been 
honored  by  lying  in  state  in  the  Capitol 
rotunda.  It  seems  to  me  that  issumg  a 
stamp  wiU  enable  us  to  accord  him  the 
kind  of  posthumous  recognition  which 
we  reserve  for  those  special  Americans 
who  have  so  unselfishly  served  the  Re- 
public. 


THE  NEW  FEDERALISM 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  17,  1969 
Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's New  Federalism  has  aroused  the 
imagination  of  this  Nation  and  this  has 
been  reflected  in  the  editorial  policy  of 
many  of  the  Nation's  great  newspapers. 

More  than  400  newspapers  represent- 
ing 46  of  the  50  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  commented  editorially 
on  the  package  that  makes  up  the  New 
Federalism— family  assistance,  revenue 
sharing,  and  manpower  training. 

The  vast  majority  of  these  comments 
have  been  very  favorable.  In  fact,  their 
main  concern  seems  to  be  whether  the 
democratically  controlled  Congress  will 
act  quickly  upon  them,  or  whether  they 
wUl  be  shunted  aside  along  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  constructive  administration 
proposals. 

I  have  a  cross  section  of  these  edito- 
rials representing  various  parts  of  the 
country  and  various  types  of  news- 
papers. They  make  the  point  that  most 
people  in  the  country  think  a  revision  in 
the  welfare  system  is  needed,  want  a  real 
effort  made  toward  training  our  un- 
skilled and  unprepared  work  force,  and 
want  a  shift  in  power  and  responsibility 
back  to  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  voice  of  the 
people— as  heard  in  these  accompanying 
editorials— will  not  be  ignored  by  the 
Congress : 

(From  the  Birmingham  (Ala  )   News,  Aug.  17. 

1969] 

The  New  Fedeealism 

Richard  Nixon,  as  President,  faces  a  hevy 
of  Issues  as  ntunerous.  perilous  and  sUnglng 
as  the  serpents  comprising  Medusa's  locks. 
And  all  the  Issues  beg  for  presidential 
priority. 

Contrarv  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  would 
assail  the  President  for  not  changing  the  na- 
tion after  seven  months  of  office,  he  Is  facing 
issues,  and  by  a  process  of  cautious  selec- 
tlvity,  moving  to  deal  ■with  them,  as  hla  last 
week's  welfare  message  clearly  revealed. 

The  President  opened  that  message  by  tell- 
ing Americans  that  one  of  hla  first  prloritlee 
is  that  of  repairing  the  "machinery  of  the 
government."  putting  It  into  shape  for  the 
•70s. 
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Certainly  the  tecbnlcallUee  of  welfare  re- 
form are  needed  for  this  "r^pfcirtng  of  the 
machinery."  But  underlying  the  Presidents 
message  was  a  radical  shift  of  phUoeoiriny, 
one  that  is  urgently  needed,  and  one  that 
hopefully  will  undMlle  other  reform  meas- 
tu-es.  The  President  oalled  It  the  "new  fed- 
eralism." _^    . 

The  founders  of  this  nation  constructed  a 
highly  flexible  system.  They  anticipated 
sweep'ing  shlfu  in  the  cultural  fabric  of  the 
naaon  But  now  the  United  States  Is  a  multi- 
cultured  society  whose  states  are  not  Unked 
in  the  uniform  pioneer  psychology  of  the 
original  13.  'We  are  as  diverse  as  Nebraska 
from  New  York,  as  Alabama  from  Maine.  With 
increasing  population,  the  '708  will  see  a  con- 
tinuation of  tills  diversity. 

President  Nixon  in  building  his  welfare 
program  around  the  concept  of  the  diversity 
of  the  states,  is  leading  a  quiet  but  real  revo- 
lution against  the  bureaucratic  hj-pothesls 
that  every  state  functions  and  feels  precisely 
as  Washington  thinks  it  functions  and  feels. 
The  problem  with  the  old  welfare  system  was 
that  it  never  realized  this. 

Tlie  new  federalism,  as  presented  In  the 
welfare  message,  would  transfer  to  states  and 
locaimes  what  now  are  federal  powers.  And 
with  the  transfer  of  power  would  come  fed- 
eral money  in  the  form  of  fiscal  relief  and 
revenue  sharing. 

State  and  local  governments  will  thus  be 
able  to  model  such  programs  as  Job  train- 
ing—a major  aspect  of  the  Nixon  welfare 
package— on  the  basis  of  immediate  local 
need,  rather  thajti  be  governed  by  the  im- 
personal, nationally  uniform  systems  pren- 
ously  used. 

President  Nixon  hopes  the  new  federalism 
will  accomplish  a  better  sharing  of  responsi- 
billUes  between  federal  government  and  state 
and  local  units,  more  effective  rendering  of 
services,  and  a  system  whereby  choices  can 
be  made  representing  the  varying  needs  of  a 
diverse  nation. 

When  revenue  sharing  would  begin  In  the 
middle  of  1971,  the  states  would  receive  $500 
mlUion  for  that  half  year.  Five  years  later, 
the  President  hopes  the  amount  going  to  the 
states  would  be  $5  billion. 

Closer  to  home.  Alabama  would  receive  a 
total  of  $28  million  in  the  first  full  year.  $16^1 
million  in  revenue  sharing,  and  $119  in  wel- 
fare fiscal  relief. 

The  new  federalism,  we  hope,  will  be  used 
as  a  basic  philosophy  in  every  area  of  federal- 
state  relationships.  It  is  indeed  time  to  move 
to  a  healthv  partnership  of  government  in 
this  nation,'  rather  than  a  quarrelsome,  ab- 
stirdly  sharp  dichotomy. 


[From  the   Bakersfleld    (Calif. 1    Californian, 
Aug.  14.  1969) 
Nixon's   "Realistic"   Welfare   Plan 
The  Rev    Ralph  Abernathy's  adverse  reac- 
tion to  President  Nixon's  proposals  to  rebuild 
the  nation's  weUare  programs  and  to  share 
federal    tax   collections    with    the    50    states 
should  raise  few  eyebrows.  The  successor  to 
the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  as  head  of 
the   southern   Christian  Leadership    Confer- 
ence   (SCLC)    last  week  branded   the   CHief 
Executive's  "welfare  proposal  as  an  insult  and 
a  political  gimmick.  Insisting  the  President 
had  proposed  "an  Inadequate,  deceptive  and 
repressive"  welfare  plan,  the  Rev.  Abernathy 
denounced   the   Nlxon-weUare   program   be- 
cause It  "calls  for  a  system  of  forced  work- 
even  for  mothers."  His  concltislon : 

"Mr.  Nixon's  welfare  plan  Is  in  reality  a 
political  gimmick  designed  to  fool  both  the 
poor  who  need  so  much  more  and  the  rich 
who  think  they're  already  too  generous  with 
welfare  First,  It  Is  inadequate.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  says  a  family  of  four 
needs  at  least  $1,200  a  year  for  food  alone 
Mr  Nixon  proposes  only  $1,600  for  the  total 
needs  of  such  a  family.  The  poor  must  be 
gxiaranteed  an  income  that  will  bring  them 
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at  least   to  the  poverty  Xtoe— $3,000  for  a 
family  of  four." 

ArgtilM  the  Nlxon-welfare  program  would 
set  up   ■iorc9A  work,"  the  SCIX;  leader  added- 
"Everyone   knows   that    decent   jobs   with 
decent  pay  are  not  available  now  and  Mr. 
Nixon  makes  no  provUlon  for  finding  them. 
Also   Mr    Nixon  should  know  that  less  than 
one  per  cent  of  all   people  on   welfare  now 
are  able  to  work.  All  the  rest  are  chUdren, 
mothers  with  Infants,  the  aged,  the  disabled 
and  the  relatively  small  number  of  men  with- 
out   adequate    training.    Third,    Mr.    Nixon 
would    turn   the   main   resjwnsibUltiee   of    a 
welfare  program  over  to  the  states.  Does  he 
mean  to  sav  he  will  let  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi,  where   starving   children    now   receive 
$8  50  a  month  In  welfare,  control  the  new 
program?" 

In  a  nation  in  which    'welfare  has  become 
a  way  of  life'  for  many  undeserving  Ameri- 
cans."  The    Bakersfield    Californian    beheves 
President  Nixon  has  made  a  gigantic  step  for- 
ward toward  giving  federal  aid  to  the  states 
without    strings,    in    place    of    the    present 
"categorloal-grant"   programs   with   purposes 
and  guidelines  specified  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment.   The    President    indeed    oRers    new 
approaches  in  welfare  reform  to  one  of  the 
United  States'  most  fundamental  problems. 
The  Rev.  Abernathy  never  mentioned  that 
the    tax-sharing    plan    incorporated    in    the 
Nlxon-welfare  program  would  give  the  states 
$1  billion  in  the  first  year— and  would  go  up 
to  $5  billion  in  five  years;  that  the  $4-billlon 
welfare  program  would  relieve  the  states  of 
an   estimated   $736  million   in   weUare  costs 
during  the  initial  year.  The  Nixon-revenue- 
.sharlng  plan,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  significant 
major    step    by    the    federal    government    to 
restore  balance  to  the  American  federal  sys- 
tem. „   „ 

Certainly,  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  former  President  Lyndon  B  John- 
son'never  proposed  such  a  meritorious  solu- 
tion to  the  weUare  program  During  the 
Kennedv-Johnson  adnalnistratlons.  federal 
funds  ailotted  to  fight  the  .so-called  "war  on 
poverty"  never  reached  the  impoverished 
citizen's.  The  bulk  of  such  funds  was  spent 
in  paying  high  salaries  for  a  bureaucratic 
administrative  staff. 

Let  individual  states,  through  funds  pro- 
vided in  President  Nlxons  proposed  tax-shar- 
ing program,  work  out  their  own  salvation. 
It  IS  reasonable  to  believe  the  states  can  more 
efficiently  administer  and  super\-lse  welfare 
programs  than  the  bureaucratic  monster  in 
Washington,  DC  That  welfare  fwograms  :n 
this  republic  are  needed  is  indisputable.  "Hie 
widows,  orphans,  elderly,  disabled,  sick  and 
blind  must  be  adequately  cared  for.  This  in- 
deed is  the  American  way.  Nonetheless,  wel- 
fare programs  should  be  scrutinized  con- 
stants to  weed  out  the  parasitic  recipients. 
Those' who  damn  the  Nlxon-welfare  program, 
it  seems,  still  are  clinging  to  the  "pie-in- 
the-skv"  handouts  promised— but  not  de- 
livered"—bv  the  free-spending  Democrats 


I  From    the    Boulder    (Colo.)     Camera,    Aug. 

12.  1969] 
A    First    Step    Toward    Reformikc    Welfare 

According  to  the  Good  Book,  "The  poor 
we  have  alwavs  with  us."  Man  has  never  suc- 
ceeded in  developing  a  perfect  social  system 
in  which  all  members  were  self-sufllcient 
and  nobody  needed  aid.  There  have  been 
theoretical  Utopias,  but  none  that  worked, 
except  in  some  communal  colonies  that  rep- 
resent a  small  segment  of  society— and  even 
there,  some  members  have  needed  aid 

The  American  svstem  of  economic  free- 
dom has  provided"  the  widest  distribution 
of  affluence  found  anywhere,  and  even  the 
poor  in  America  are  better  off  than  the 
middle  class  In  many  countries.  Even  so.  the 
poor  in  this  country  live  below  an  accepta- 
ble economic  level. 

The    welfare    systems    that    began    at    the 
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federal  level  during  the  depression  of  the 
19308  has  helped  millions.  But  it  does  not 
reach  all  of  the  pK)or.  Nor  does  It  adequately 
provide  for  many  who  do  receive  aid. 

In  fact,  the  welfare  system  has  evolved 
into  a  patchwork  mechanism  that  doesn't  do 
an  efficient  job  and  is  too  costly  in  relation 
to  the  services  ^Iven.  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans alike  mostly  agree  that  a  major  over- 
haul is  needed. 

President  Nixon  last  week  called  for  such 
an  overhaul.  He  proposed  a  "family  assist- 
ance" program  that  would  operate  under 
what  he  calls  a  "new  federalism." 

The  family  assistance  in  some  respects  re- 
sembles the  "guaranteed  income"  plan  that 
has  been  discussed  for  several  years  Main 
objection  to  the  guaranteed  income  has  been 
that  it  would  encourage  sloth,  that  it  would 
destroy  the  incentive  to  work.  Despite  this 
objection,  the  business  community  in  gen- 
eral has  tended  to  favor  it  as  a  booster  of 
buying  power  for  the  poor  and  therefore  an 
economic  benefit  to  business. 

The  Nixon  proposal,  however,  has  built 
Into  it  a  work  incentive,  by  providing  that 
family  assistance  recipients  may  materially 
better  themselves  by  a  combination  of  gov- 
ernment aid  and  income  from  work.  Also  re- 
cipients would  be  required  to  be  available 
for  jobs  or  job  training — except  for  mothers 
of  children  under  6  years  old.  Day  care  cen- 
ters would  make  It  possible  for  mothers  to 
Accept  Jobs. 

"  The  "Nixon  plan  also  would  make  families 
eligible  if  the  father  is  living  with  his  wife 
and  children.  One  of  the  evils  of  the  present 
Aid  to  Families  of  Dependent  Children  is 
that  it  excludes  those  with  fathers  in  the 
family  unit.  This  tends  to  break  up  families 
and  encourages  fraudulent  arrangements  in 
which  the  father  ostensibly  leaves  home  but 
sneaks  In  the  back  door  it  also  encourages 
the  accumulation  of  so-called  "illegitimate" 
children  in  order  to  Increase  paymentfi  based 
on  the  number  of  youngsters. 

For  the  first  time,  the  proposed  program 
would  subsidize  the  vorking  poor.  Under 
present  welfare  programs,  a  great  many 
working  persons  are  under  the  poverty  line 
In  income  but  are  ineligible  for  aid. 

Fewer  than  half  of  the  people  in  the  pov- 
erty category  now  receive  aid — about  9  mil- 
lion. The  Nixon  program  would  extend  aid 
to  an  estimated  22  million,  the  estimated 
number  of  poor  in  America. 

The  new  program  Afould  provide  si. 600 
yearly  to  a  family  of  four,  plus  svipplemente 
until  earnings  reach  $3.920 — provided  the 
breadwinner  is  willing  to  work. 

It  is  a  combination  of  aid  and  opportunity 
that  makes  it  possible  for  recipients  to 
maintain  self-respect,  "eek  to  better  tliem- 
selves  on  their  own  initiative,  and  inciden- 
tally would  return  many  to  the  status  of  tax- 
payers contributing  their  fair  share  to  the 
operation  of  government — an  important  part 
of  participatory  democracy. 

The  "new  federalism"  phase  of  the  Nixon 
proposal  would  shift  much  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  to  the  states,  which 
are  considered  in  a  better  position  to  know 
local  conditions  and  the  best  ways  to  deal 
with  them.  This  phase  also  would  make  it 
possible  to  streamline  the  federal  bureauc- 
racy for  the  elimination  of  waste  and  dupli- 
cation and  for  greater  efficiency  and  the 
saving  of  tax  dollars. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  welfare  is 
going  to  cost  less.  It  would  mean  a  little 
more  than  double  present  welfare  outlays. 
But  it  would  reach  more  than  twice  as  many 
people  who  need  help. 

Americans  are  traditionally  humanitarian. 
The  typical  American  will  not  stand  by  and 
see  others  suffer  if  he  can  do  anything  to 
help.  The  citizen  who  is  proud  of  his  coun- 
try is  bound  to  see  that  his  pride  is  justified. 
This  pride  is  diluted  as  long  as  a  large  num- 
ber of  fellow  citizens  must  endure  a  pinched 
existence  through  no  fault  of  their  own  in 
the  midst  of  a  land  of  plenty. 

The   Nixon   plan   appears   to  be   the   best 
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outlined  so  far  to  make  welfare  more  tena- 
ble for  both  the  poor  and  the  nonpoor. 

jProm  the  Wilmington   (Del.)   Journal,  Aug. 

12,  19691 

Ndcon,  the  Welfare  Innovator 

President  Nixon  has  shown  himself  to  be 
his  own  man  when  it  comes  to  that  great 
and  troublesome  challenge  usually  called 
simply  "welfare."  He  has  shocked  some  con- 
servatives and  confounded  some  liberals  with 
his  espousal  of  the  theory  that  a  guaranteed 
income  at  some  level  is  a  basic,  workable, 
humane  approach  to  poverty. 

Some  who  see  the  Nixon  approach  as  the 
only  one  capabel  of  breaking  self-perpetuat- 
ing poverty  cycles,  one  generation  after 
another,  may  object  that  he  has  not  gone  far 
enough  in  proposing  (for  example)  a  federal 
payment  of  $1,600  a  year  for  a  welfare  family 
of  four.  That,  however,  is  a  great  hvimane 
step  forward  for  Mississippi,  where  the  total 
annual  benefit  is  less  than  $500  for  such  a 
family. 

All  States  would  have  to  add  to  the  $1,600. 
A  wagfe-earner  in  the  family  would  wisely  be 
allow*!  to  keep  his  first  $720  in  earnings 
with  no  reduction  in  benefits.  Fathers  would 
be  encouraged  to  stick  with  their  families 
instead  of  dodging  the  social  workers  or 
simply  disappearing. 

Expensive  as  this  welfare  concept  is  in 
dollars,  the  alternative  of  prolonging  the 
present  welfare  system  offers  the  prospect  of 
far  greater  cost  not  only  in  money  but  in 
human  dignity.  Today  we  have  the  paradox 
of  steeply  increasing  numbers  of  welfare  re- 
cipients while  tinemployment  continues  to 
decrease.  The  explanation  is  that  some  60 
per  cant  of  those  receiving  aid  are  children. 
It  is  these  children,  growing  into  adults,  who 
can  either  perpetuate  the  isolated  world  of 
total  dependence  or  can  be  turned  toward 
better  health,  education,  and  a  productive 
part  in  American  life. 

No  one  can  certify,  of  course,  that  Mr. 
Nixon's  plans  for  a  better  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram^with  expanded  job  training  and  a 
sharing  of  federal  tax  revenues  with  the 
state*— can  bring  about  any  quick  miracles 
of  reform.  But  there  is  ample  reason  for 
Congress  to  set  the  whole  poverty  program 
on  the  kind  of  innovative  tack  that  can 
carry  the  hopes  of  all  g0(xi  Americans  for  an 
end  to  the  destructive  divisiveness  that  has 
too  long  marked  our  mishandled  poverty 
programs. 

IProm  the  Miami  (Pla.)  News,  Aug.  9,  1969) 
A  Reasonable  Approach  to  Social  Welfare 

If  n-esident  Nixon  can  accomplish  the  wel- 
fare advances  which  he  outlined  to  the  na- 
tion last  night,  the  result  will  surely  go  down 
as  an  historic  highlight  of  his  administration. 

Like  the  weather,  welfare  is  one  of  those 
things  that  everyone  has  complained  about 
but  no  one  has  been  able  to  reform.  Finally, 
we  have  been  left  with  a  system  which,  as  Mr. 
Nixon  said,  burdens  states  and  cities,  breaks 
up  homes,  penalizes  work,  robs  recipients  of 
dlgnicy,  and  grows,  and  grows. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  proposed  revolutionary 
changes  which,  while  they  may  not  provide 
instant  health  and  happiness  for  all  the  mil- 
lions of  needy,  will  at  least  put  social  assist- 
ance on  a  reasonable  basis. 

The  "family  assistance  system,"  as  Mr. 
Nixon,  called  his  supplemental  Income  plan, 
is  not  a  guaranteed  annual  income  In  the 
academic  sense  of  the  term,  but  It  would  en- 
sure each  needy  family  a  basic  level  of  finan- 
cial aid,  and  it  would  not  penalize  a  recipient 
for  trying  to  remove  himself  from  the  wel- 
fare category. 

Welfare  applicants  would  have  to  register 
for  jobs  or  job  training,  a  requirement  that 
could  lend  itself  to  abuse  by  hard-nosed  job 
placement  officials.  On  the  other  hand,  ap- 
plicants would  not  be  subject  to  the  demand- 
ing and  time-consuming  investigations  that 
characterize  present  welfare  schemes. 
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Also,  child  care  centers  would  be  available 
to  mothers  who  might  be  self-supporting  but 
for  the  fact  that  they  must  remain  at  home 
to  attend  their  children. 

Also  progressive.  In  our  view,  was  Mr.  Nix- 
on's proposal  to  shift  the  proven  programs  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  the 
operating  departments  of  the  government 
and  use  the  OEO  as  a  proving  ground  for  new 
social  concepts.  And  his  plan  to  return  fed- 
eral income  taxes  to  states  without  strings, 
may  be  the  only  feasible  answer  to  repressive 
local  property  taxes. 

Overall,  Mr.  Nixon's  proposals  reflect  the 
liberal  leanings  of  his  welfare  and  urban  af- 
fairs advisers.  Robert  FHnch  and  Daniel 
Moynlhan.  But  there  was  no  doubting  Mr. 
Nixon's  sincerity  as  he  presented  them  as  his 
own,  and  it  may  be  that  an  otherwise  con- 
servative President  will  be  successful  in  ac- 
complishing liberal  reforms  at  a  time  when 
a  liberal  president  might  have  failed. 

(From   the  Columbus   (Ga.)    Aug.   12,   1969 1 

Welfare  Through  Incentive:  Meaningful 
First  Step 

Wellure  parasites  and  people  who  plain 
don't  want  to  work  no  doubt  shudder  at  the 
prospect*  of  the  welfare  program  outlined 
by  President   Nixon   last   week. 

But  unfortunate  people  who  want  to  im- 
prove their  lot  in  life  through  work  Incen- 
tive programs  while  getting  the  b.aslc  Ingre- 
dients for  living  through  welfare  will  ap- 
plaud the  new  concept  outlined  by  the 
President. 

The  chief  e.Kecutive  has  outlined  an  en- 
tirely new  guideline  for  welfare  assistance 
and  his  proposal  has  nivich  merit. 

The  heart  of  the  President's  domestic  pro- 
posal Is  a  federal  income  guarantee  of  $1,000 
a  year  to  a  family  of  four,  plus  supplements 
until  earnings  reach  $3,920 — provided  the 
breadwinner  is  willing  to  work. 

Mr.  Nixon's  new  "family  assistance  pro- 
gram" and  other  reforms  would  stipplant  the 
present  aid  to  dependent  children  program, 
subsidize  the  working  poor  for  the  first  time 
and  add  $14  billion  a  year  to  the  present 
$4.2  billion  federal  welfare  bill.  Welfare  re- 
cipients would  more  than  double  to  22.4 
million. 

What  we  like  about  the  Nixon  program  is 
the  incentive  to  work. 

In  this  day  in  time  there  can  be  adequate 
jobs  for  all  able-bodied  breadwinners  in  the 
family.  In  many  instances  there  can  be  no 
excuses  for  perpetual  welfare  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  providing  the  incentive  for  lower 
income  families  and  constant  welfare  recipi- 
ents to  improve  their  conditions. 

Basically,  the  old  concepts  of  welfare  have 
failed.  They  were  based  primarily  on  theory 
of  providing  neces.sary  assistance  now  with- 
out providing  any  incentive  for  welfare  re- 
cipients to  improve  their  economic  lot  by 
getting  and  holding  jobs.  So  the  slttiatlon 
revolved,  into  the  chaotic  welfare  conditions 
of  today  with  the  relief  roles  getting  longer 
and  welfare  families  making  no  attempt  to 
do  anytliing  other  than  await  the  regular 
arrival  of  the  government  check  or  the  food 
allotment. 

Those  who  would  turn  the  United  States 
Into  a  total  welfare  and  socialist  state  will 
fight  the  Nixon  program  all  the  way  and 
will  throw  up  the  smoke-screens.  But  real- 
ists and  advocates  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  through  which  a  person  earns  his 
own  way  will  work  for  passage  of  the  Nixon 
program  in  Congress. 

Mr.  NJxon  is  taking  the  first  step  toward 
a  breakaway  from  the  welfare  freeze  that  is 
clawing  away  at  our  economic  system. 

(From  the  Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman, 

Aug.  12.  19691 

A  Bold  Approach  to  Welfaee,  Poverty  Ills 

President    Nixon    has    proposed    dramatic 

changes  in  the  nation's  approach  to  welfare 

and  poverty.   His  reform  package  is  strong 
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medlclM  Iwit  tlie  shortcomings  of  present 
efforts  MkU  for  drastic  remedies. 

His  plan  Is  certain  to  receive  an  extensive 
eoing  oyer  In  Congress.  But  the  basic  con- 
cepts should  win  approval  as  a  promising 
alternative  to  an  unpopular  sysUm. 

President  Nixon  described  the  present  wel- 
fare system  as  a  failure.  It  dUpleases  both 
those  on  welfare,  and  taxpayers  who  pay  the 
bills  In  numbers  assisted  and  costs  It  la 
growing  alarmingly— with  no  prospect  for 
stemming  the  tide. 

Initially  the  cost  of  the  Nixon  plan  would 
be  far  higher  because  it  would  give  more  as- 
sistance to  more  people.  In  the  long  run  it 
should  also  help  more  people  free  themselves 
•rom  dependence  on  government  aid. 

The  plan  involves  far  more  than  welfare 
reform.  About  $2.5  billion  a  year  would  be 
spent  to  give  supplemental  income  to  low- 
income  families  not  now  eligible  for  wel- 
fare For  a  family  of  four  with  a  fathei 
earning  only  $2,000  a  year,  there  would  be 
a  $960  a  year  supplement 

This  "family  assistance"  plan  Is  a  more  am- 
bitious anti-poverty  program  than  the  na- 
tion has  vet  undertaken. 

While  the  concept  is  similar  to  the  "guar- 
anteed income"  idea,  Mr.  Nixon  said  It  is 
not  the  same.  The  difference,  he  said,  is 
that  under  a  guaranteed  income  there  would 
be  no  work  requirement. 

Under  his  proposals,  employable  recipients 
would  lose  their  benefits  if  they  refuse  to 
accept  uainlng  or  employment.  There  would 
be  an  exception  for  mothers  with  pre-school 
children,  who  would  not  be  required  to  work 
until  the  children  reached  school  age. 

They  would  find  it  easier  to  work  before 
that  time  through  the  creation  of  an  exten- 
sive system  of  day  care  centers.  The  centers 
could  offer  health  and  nutrition  benefits  to 
children.  „ 

The  Nixon  plan  would  put  a  "floor  of 
si  600  per  year  under  the  assistance  to  a 
family  of  fo"ur.  One  state  pays  only  $39  per 
month  and  others,  mostly  in  the  South, 
fall  below  the  $1,600  figure.  Idaho  wouldn't 
be  affected  since  a  family  of  four  receives 
more  than  $1,600  now  under  the  aid  to 
dependent  children  program. 

Adminlsuatlon  of  the  "family  assistance" 
program  would  be  federalized,  under  the 
Social  Security  administration. 

Perhaps  to  offset  the  questions  that  such 
a  step  will  raise,  the  President  proposed  to 
hand  the  federal  job  training  programs  to 
the  states.  Presently  there  is  too  little  co- 
ordination of  the  numerous  federal  pro- 
grams, and  these  are  not  coordinated  with 
state-administered  efforts. 

To  help  more  people  on  welfare  find  jobs 
will  require  an  expansion  of  Job-training,  as 
well  as  better  coordination.  This  the  Pres- 
ident also  proposes. 

The  President  chose  to  offer  a  bold  and 
fc-.r-reaching  plan,  rather  than  patchwork 
changes.  His  plan  offers  the  benefits  seen 
in  the  guaranteed  income  concept,  while 
emphasizing  incentives  and  opportunities 
for  employment. 

It  would  extend  assistance  to  thousands 
of  low-income  families  in  which  the  head 
of  the  family  works.  The  family  would 
be  able  to  live  better  and  the  children 
ihould  have  a  better  opportunity. 

Greater  assistance  would  be  provided  to 
people  on  welfare  In  states  where  payment 
levels  are  too  low.  The  concept  of  a  minimum 
level  would  be  fairer  to  the  people  Involved, 
:.nd  might  help  ease  the  problem  of  migra- 
tion of  p(5or  from  the  South  to  the  northern 
cities. 

The  concept  of  welfare  dependency  as  a 
temporary  situation  for  people  able  to  work 
would  be  strengthened.  A  work  requirement 
could  be  enforced  only  by  making  job  traln- 
/  ing  available,  and  helping  people  to  find  jobs. 
Present  welfare  and  poverty  problems  stem 
from  a  combination  of  many  factors,  some 
beyond  the  reach  of  changes  in  any  system. 
The  Nixon  plan  is  no  panacea.   But  it   ap- 
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pears  to  be  far  more  promising  than  the 
present  unpopular  and  discredited  system. 


(Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  News.  Aug.  12.  1969] 
Turning  Weuabi  AROtrND 
In  different  words  and  for  different  reasons, 
liberals  and  conservatives  alike  have  flailed 
for  years  at  the  nation's  welfare  program. 
Something  is  clearly  wrong.  In  a  period  of 
rising  prosperity,  welfare  costs  are  increasing 
without  limit,  'inequities  abound.  In  some 
states,  people  in  desperate  need  are  denied 
enough  help  to  keep  body  and  soul  together; 
in  others,  families  can  live  better  on  welfare 
than  on  the  earnings  of  a  working  father. 

The  svstem  has  fed  on  itseU.  Fathers  de- 
serted their  families — in  reality  or  by  rvise — 
ui  order  to  help  them.  Poor  famines  migrated 
from  rural  slums  to  the  big  city  slums,  bet- 
tering themselves  in  dollars  but  compound- 
ing their  miseries  in  a  high-cost  environment 
for  which  they  were  totally  unprepared. 

It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say — as 
President  Nixon  did  the  other  night— that 
the  welfare  system  designed  for  the  Depres- 
sion of  the  1930s  has  become  a  monster  in 
the  late  eos.  The  time  has  come  for  funda- 
mental change 

Mr  Nixon's  proposals  for  change  are 
drastic— even  radical.  And  indeed  his  plan 
borrows  from  radicals  of  the  left  and  of  the 
right.  At  times  in  his  television  report  to  the 
people,  he  echoed  the  cries  of  the  militant 
poor;  at  other  times  he  sounded  like  the 
deepest -dved  conservative. 

Yet  the  net  of  his  proposals  Is  a  blend  of 
the  best  Ideas  that  have  been  advanced— a 
remarkable  synthesis  that  could  Indeed  "turn 
the  corner"  toward  a  fair  and  workable  wel- 
fare program  for  the  '70s. 

The  program  is  many-layered.  It  would  es- 
tablish a  federal  minimum  of  benefits  for  the 
poor  without  adopting  either  the  "negative 
income  tax"  or  the  "guaranteed  annual  in- 
come "  in  their  entirety.  It  avoids  the  pitfall 
of  undermining  incentive.  On  the  contrary. 
It  offers  new  Incentives  toward  job  training 
and  job  holding  at  the  same  time  it  attempts 
to  salvage  the  human  dignity  of  those  who 
must  remain  totally  or  partially  dependent 
upon  the  government. 

By  shifting  to  a  "family  assistance"  plan  It 
would  eliminate  the  worst  features  of  the 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children  (ADC)  program, 
which  has  contributed  to  family  breakdowns. 
It  would  get  around  the  unfair  situations 
where  a  working  family  may  have  less  Income 
than  an  Idle  one.  It  should,  m  time,  break 
the  developing  cycle  of  dependency  from  one 
generation  to  the  next. 

Mr.  Nixon  would  step  up  job  training  pro- 
grams and  provide  the  incentive  to  make 
them  attractive.  He  would  put  the  federal 
government  deep  into  a  program  for  day-care 
centers,  so  badly  needed  In  so  many  nreas. 
And  he  would  revamp  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  fulfill  a  needed  role  as  a 
laboratory  for  experiments  In  combating 
povertv. 

This"  change  of  direction  would  cost  more 
at  the  outset,  the  President  admits— about 
$4  billion  the  first  year,  he  estimates,  and 
such  projections  are  usually  low  Yet  one 
fact  should  be  obvious:  No  change  that  took 
away  something  people  have  come  to  regard 
as  a  "right"  would  be  either  politically  or 
humanly  possible.  Welfare  isn't  going  to  fade 
away.  One  Immedlat*  effect  ol^  the  plan,  in 
fact"  would  be  to  extend  welfare  benefits  to 
many  of  the  poor  who  do  not  now  qualify. 

But  it  is  the  change  of  direction  that  is 
important,  if  not  vital,  to  this  country.  The 
errors  in  the  present  system  are  so  grave  it 
cannot  continue  on  the  same  course  without 
undermining  our  economy  and  contributing 
further  to  social  Instability.  The  course  Mr. 
Nixon  proposes  at  least  offers  the  hope  that 
the  "monster"  can  be  tamed. 

Some  details  of  the  program  are  still  to 
come  Pull  debate  by  Congress  and  the  public 
is  assured,  and  no  doubt  it  will  bring  refine- 
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ments  in  the  plan*.  Many  questions  alreAdy 
have  been  raised,  among  thera  a  key  query 
as  to  how  well  and  how  uniformly  the  states 
wlU  meet  new  responslbllltiee  thru»t  upon 
them  bv  Mr.  Nixon's  revised  concept  of  fed- 
eralism." A  beginning  toward  tax  sharing  with 
the  states— a  vahd  and  Important  pwt  of 
his  total  plan— should  help  to  standardize 
welfare  payments,  but  the  goal  of  equal 
treatment  in  North  and  South  is  sUll  distant 
What  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  however. 
is  that  I*resldent  NUon  has  moved  coura- 
geously and  imaginatively— over  the  objec- 
tion of  part  of  his  own  Cabinet— to  grapple 
with  one  of  the  most  serious  domestic  prob- 
lems of  our  time  For  daring  to  face  what 
Presidents  before  him  have  sidestepped,  he 
deserves  the  highest  commendation 


I  From  the  Marlboro  (Mass.)  Enterprise. 
Aug.  11,  1969] 
NixoNs  Welfare  Plan  Offers  Ray  of  Hops 
(By  Joe  Perrecchla  ) 
When  Richard  Nixon  announced  last  Fri- 
day night  that  he  will  seek  to  scrap  the  coun- 
try's welfare  system  of  35  years  and  replace 
It'^wlth  a  work-incentive  program,  he  spoke 
none  too  soon  as  far  as  most  thinking  people 
are  concerned. 

The  Presidents  address  to  the  nation  was 
general  in  nature,  thus  accurate  predictions 
as  to  the  viability  of  his  plan  are  not  yet 
possible.  But  even  a  hint  of  change  offers 
a  ray  of  hope.  ^     .. 

Two  stispects  of  our  welfare  system  h.ive 
made  followers  of  history  fearful.  First,  the 
system  has  not  cured  or  arrested  indolence; 
It  has  served  to  expand  it  Instead.  Then,  as 
has  happened  to  now  defunct  great  nations 
of  the  past,  the  malignancy  of  massive  in- 
dolence IS  llkelv  to  cause  the  eventual  demise 
of  our  free  society  as  we  have  alwav-s  knc-nn 
It, 

Others  before  him  have  known  the  dangers 
inherent  to  an  ever-growing  welfare  system 
but  to  his  lasting  credit,  Richard  Nixon  is 
the  first  to  muster  the  fortitude  necessary 
to  even  suggest  a  basic  change. 

The  road  to  passage  of  a  major  ■welfare 
revision  will  not  be  easy.  There  will  be  those 
legislators  who  will  place  self  Interest  over 
national  interest.  The  torch  may  be  put  to 
several  of  our  cities  in  protest.  But  change 
is  called  for  and  the  country  should  gird  it- 
self for  the  convulsion  that  may  ensue 

We  are  a  rich,  voung,  powerful  and  re- 
sourceful nation.  None  of  these  attributes 
guarantee  our  continuing  supremacy  In  the 
world  In  fact,  there  are  ominous  signs  that 
we  are  allowing  internal  decay  to  negate 
the  superior  global  posture  we  enjoy. 

A  plausible  parallel  may  be  dra\^-n  between 
our  situation  and  the  other  truly  great  gov- 
ernmental structure  of  history— the  Empire 
of  the  Romans.  Hopefully,  our  fate  will  be 
different. 

The  Roman  dominion  extended  from  Scot- 
land to  the  Sudan,  from  Portugal  to  the  Eu- 
phrates For  centuries,  Rome  was  undisputed 
master  of  the  worid  It  was  a  super-power  m 
the  truest  sense  for  there  were  no  nations 
left  unconquered  that  had  anything  resem- 
bling enough  force  to  pose  even  a  minor 
threat  to  the  Empire's  existence. 

Rome  too.  was  rich,  young,  powerful  and 
resourceful.  In  Its  time,  that  paragon  of  gov- 
ernment was  every  bit  as  affluent  as  we  are 
today  With  affluence  came  social  problems 
which  we  sometimes  think  were  invented  in 
America  One  of  them  was  welfare. 

In  his  History  of  Civilization,  Will  Durant 
had  this  to  sav  about  the  low  Income  Roman : 
•The  little  man  had  to  borrow  money  at  rates 
that  instired  his  inability  to  pay;  slowly  he 
sank  into  povertv  or  bankruptcy,  tenancy  or 
slums.  Finally,  the  peasant  himself,  after  he 
had  seen  and  looted  the  world  as  a  soldier, 
had  no  taste  or  patience  for  the  lonely  labor 
and  unadventurous  chores  of  the  farm:  he 
preferred  to  join  the  turbulent  proletariat 
of  the  city,  watch  without  cost  the  exciting 
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games  of  the  amphitheater,  receive  cheap 
corn  from  the  government,  sell  his  vote  to 
the  highest  bidder  or  promiser,  and  lose  him- 
self in  the  impoverished  and  indiscriminate 
mass.  " 

When  the  social  problem  reached  monu- 
mental proportions,  Rome's  moral  disintegra- 
tion followed  and  once  impregnable  borders 
crumbled  before  barbarian  plunderers.  There 
are  those  who  wait  patiently  for  our  internal 
erosion,  too.  Richard  Nixon's  plan  may  not 
solve  all  of  our  problems,  but  it  could  be  a 
reasonable  start  toward  reversing  our  suici- 
dal tendencies  as  a  nation. 

I  Prom   the   St     Paul    (Minn.i    Pioneer   Press, 

Aug.  13,  19691 

Time  for  an  Overhaul 

President  Richard  Nixon  has  called  tor  the 
first  major  revision  of  the  US.  welfare  pro- 
gram that  came  into  existence  34  years  ago 
during  the  darkest  days  of  the  great  depres- 
sion. While  there  have  been  many  minor  re- 
visions of  the  program  in  the  past,  none  of 
them  have  been  effective  in  righting  the 
major  wrong  of  welfare:  reducing  the  Incen- 
tive of  the  recipient  to  try  to  help  hiniself. 

Currently  there  are  9.7  million  relief  re- 
cipients in  the  U.S..  or  nearly  3  per  cent  of 
the  total  population.  Of  that  total,  about  6.5 
million  persons  are  in  the  welfare  category 
of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
<AFDC>-  It  is  this  category  which  has  grown 
at  an.aJarmlng  rate  and  which  is  regarded 
as  the  most  controversial  segment  of  the 
present  welfare  system. 

In  Minnesota,  for  example,  there  were  64.- 
700  recipients  (almost  exactly  10  per  cent  of 
the  national  total)  of  AFDC  welfare  funds  in 
March  of  this  year,  an  increase  of  10  per 
cent  over  the  same  month  a  year  ago. 

The  Nixon  proposal  is  designed  primarily 
to  put  the  work  incentive  back  into  the  wel- 
fare program  and  at  the  same  time  equalize 
and  raise  the  benefits  among  the  individual 
states. 

Under  the  present  schedules  of  individual 
states,  benefits  vary  greatly.  The  same  AFDC 
family  headed  by  an  unemployed  woman  re- 
ceiving $39  a  month  in  Mississippi  can  re- 
ceive $200  a  month  in  Minnesota  and  as  much 
as  $263  a  month  in  New  Jersey. 

Nixon  proposes  the  elimination  of  AFDC 
and  replacing  it  with  what  he  terms  a  •fam- 
ily-assistance system."  His  approach  is  to  help 
most  those  welfare  recipients  who  try  hard- 
est to  help  themselves.  The  program  calls  for 
job  training  programs  with  incentive  stipends 
for  those  who  enroll.  Able-bodied  persons  re- 
ceiving aid  must  be  willing  to  take  employ- 
ment if  it  is  available  or  stand  to  lose  the 
benefits  ( mothers  of  pre-school  children  and 
those  physically  or  mentally  incapable  of 
holding  a  job  would  be  exempted) . 

The  new  assistance  concept  also  would  rec- 
ognize the  nation's  working  poor.  In  many 
states,  present  AFDC  laws  prohibit  aid  to 
families  with  able-bodied  fathers  in  the 
home.  Thus,  many  with  low-paying  jobs  ac- 
tually find  It  a  benefit  to  their  families  to 
desert  them.  Nixon's  program  would  provide 
for  such  families  without  encouraging  the 
father  to  leave. 

Unlike  the  present  program  which  deducts 
from  a  recipient's  welfare  payment  much  of 
the  amount  earned  by  working  (and  takes 
away  the  work  incentive),  the  proposed  pro- 
gram allows  a  welfare  family  to  keep  more 
of  its  earnings.  A  family  of  four,  for  example. 
Could  receive  a  total  of  $3,920  in  earnings 
and  welfare  payments  before  being  removed 
from  the  program. 

Obviously,  the  system  of  welfare,  costly  as 
it  is.  has  not  developed  in  the  way  it  was 
meant  to  do  or  brought  about  satisfactory 
results.  A  great  many  persons  will  agree  with 
the  recent  statement  of  Sen.  John  J.  Wil- 
liams. R-Del.,  that  "if  there  is  one  thing  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  are  unhappy  about, 
it  is  paying  their  hard-earned  money  to  sup- 
port people  who  are  able  to  work  but  will  not 
do  so. ' 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  time  for  overhaul  of  the  welfare  sys- 
tem is  long  overdue,  and  Congress  should  be 
urged  to  begin  consideration  of  Nixon's  pro- 
posal at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  to  ask  that 
recipients  of  welfare  funds  do  whatever  they 
can  to  help  themselves.  And  any  move  in  this 
direction  certainly  will  be  well  received  by 
the  growing  number  of  persons  who  are  in- 
creasingly more  critical  of  the  present  system. 

I  From   the   Greenville    (Miss.)    Delta   Demo- 
crat Times.  Aug.  17.  19691 
The  PREsnjENT's  Bold  Venture 

Tlie  President's  often  conservative  rhet- 
oric Friday  night  could  not  disguise  the 
truth  about  the  reshaping  of  the  welfare 
program  he  proposed:  It  would  involve  the 
radical  transformatiaon  of  a  system  which, 
as  he  accurately  said,  is  a  total  failure.  The 
transformation  would  fundamentally  alter 
the  terms  under  which  relief  is  granted  to 
the  impoverished  and  would  be  the  first  step 
toward  a  guaranteed  income  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. It  would  pose  immense  problems,  in- 
volve more  federal  spending  and  still  not 
promise  easy  success.  But  taken  all  in  all, 
what  the  President  advocated  is,  in  broad 
outline  at  least,  exactly  what  the  situation 
demands. 

No  one  seriously  disputes  that  welfare  as 
we  know  it  today  is  a  mess.  The  President 
put  it  well:  "It  breaks  up  homes.  It  often 
penalizes  work.  It  robs  recipients  of  dignity. 
And  it  grows." 

Equally,  however,  only  a  few  Americans 
seriously  believe  that  in  a  country  as  rich  as 
ours  society  should  allow  million^  of  its  cit- 
izens to  live  in  hopeless  penury.  What  the 
President  wants  Congress  to  do  is  put  an  in- 
come floor  under  poor  families,  with  the 
logical  corollary  that  "poor"  means  those 
who  make  too  little  while  working  as  well 
as  thcBe  who  have  no  income  at  all. 

The  result  would  be  a  doubling  of  the  re- 
lief rolls  initially,  in  large  part  because  of 
the  addition  of  the  so-called  working  poor 
to  the  total.  The  increase  would  also  come 
because  unemployed  fathers  of  dependent 
children  would  also  be  eligible  for  relief — 
along  with  their  families — with  one  new  re- 
quirement. That  requirement  would  be  that 
they  would  work  when  it  becomes  available 
or  participate  in  job  training  when  it  is 
offered,  with  the  latter  carrying  a  $30  a 
month  bonus  as  well.  In  the  long  run.  how- 
ever, the  new  program  should  lower  relief 
costs  by  encouraging  employment  and  fam- 
ily unity. 

The  $4  billion  price  tag,  the  family  main- 
tenance income  (with  a  $1,600  flcxDr  for  a 
family  of  four)  and  the  scrapping  of  the 
odious  man-in-the-house  restrictions  on 
aid  to  dependent  children — all  these  are  re- 
pugnant to  conservatives.  The  requirement 
that  those  men  on  relief  who  are  able  bodied 
either  work  or  train  for  work  angers  many 
on  the  left  who  dislike  this  element  of 
compulsion.  Both  sides  have  already  been 
heard  from  and  they  will  gather  steam  in 
the  long  months  of  debate  ahead. 

But  the  fact  is  that  President  Nixon  has 
done  what  no  President  has  done  since  the 
social  security  system  was  inaugurated  in 
the  1930s.  He  has  decided  to  attack  the  wel- 
fare problem  by  tearing  out  the  roots  and 
planting  new  ones  in  their  place. 

It  is  an  approach,  incidentally,  which  will 
mean  far  more  to  Mississippi  tlian  to  some  of 
the  more  affluent  states.  We  have  a  $39  a 
month  maximum  welfare  payment,  which 
means  the  new  income  floor  will  represent 
a  fantastic  increase  in  tlie  poors'  living 
standard  here.  It  will  be  meaningless  in  New 
Jersey,  however,  for  those  already  on  wel- 
fare because  the  maximum  there  is  over 
$200  a  month. 

Historians  will  note  the  irony  that,  in  the 
name  of  conservative  virtues,  a  Republican 
President  embraced  such  a  thorough-going, 
expensive  restructuring  of  a  government  pro- 
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gram  But  as  he  also  said,  "This  is  a  reform 
we  cannot  afTord  not  to  undertake"  Ad- 
mitting that  poverty  alone  is  a  proper  rea- 
son for  government  income  support  may 
win  Mr.  Nixon  few  new  friends  on  the  right; 
not  spending  even  more  billions  than  he  is 
asking  will  anger  some  old  enemies  on  the 
left.  Neither  should  bother  the  President, 
because  what  he  has  done  represents  the 
m(5st  important  innovation  in  domestic  pro- 
gramming in  ihree  decades. 

I  Prom  tae  Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor  and  New 
Hampshire  Patriot,  Aug.  12.  1969 1 
Wei-fare  Plan  Deserves  Backing 

When  you  mention  the  word  "welfare"  in 
any  group,  it  is  almost  certain  to  spark  a 
broad  range  of  emotions,  including  com- 
passion, anger,  frustration  and  misunder- 
standing. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  proposed  a 
bold  and  sweeping  approach  to  welfare  re- 
form. It  is  not  ever>thing  that  might  be 
done,  nor  are  its  component  ideas  new  or 
revolutionary.  But  the  package  is  an  imagi- 
native step  in  tlie  right  direction. 

The  nations  welfare  laws,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  them,  long  have  been  a  national 
disgrace.  They  discriminate  against  persons 
in  some  circumstances,  while  favoring  others 
who  are  less  needy.  The  law  encourages  fami- 
lies to  break  up.  and  virtvially  nothing  has 
been  done  to  enact  substantive  changes  in 
the  law  for  decades. 

The  welfare  laws  are  administered  in  se- 
crecy to  protect  the  dignity  of  welfare  recipi- 
ents. But  the  result  has  been  flagrant  abuses 
that  the  public  never  hears  about  except  as 
rumors  which  in  the  absence  of  fact  are  re- 
garded ae  authentic. 

Thus  the  scope  of  the  problem  still  is  not 
widely  known.  Exceptional  cases  are  regarded 
as  typical.  The  poverty  of  some  families, 
whose  circumstances  are  not  covered  by 
present  law.  is  regarded  as  a  failure  of  the 
whole  system. 

It  is  in  this  framework  of  suspicion  and 
misunderstanding  that  the  President  has  pre- 
sented a  new  concept  of  public  welfare. 

If  approved  by  Congress  in  its  proposed 
form,  the  welfare  reform  plan  would  cost  an 
additional  $4  billion  In  its  first  full  year  of 
operation.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  present 
$4  2  billion  earmarked  for  public  assistance 
in  the  fiscal  year  1970  budget. 

The  plan  would  guarantee  a  family  of  four 
persons  who  have  no  Income  at  all  a  mini- 
mum of  S1.600  a  year.  And.  for  the  first  time, 
a  "working  poor  "  family,  headed  by  a  male, 
would  get  federal  assistance,  provided  the 
family  income  was  below  certain  .standards 

The  President's  proposal  also  would  re- 
quire the  states  to  continue  their  welfare 
benefits  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference 
between  present  state  benefits  and  the  pro- 
posed federal  minimums. 

But  the  states  would  get  federal  help  in 
contributing  to  the  level  of  welfare  aid. 
First,  the  amount  each  state  spent  in  a  base 
year  on  public  assistance  programs  covild  be 
reduced  by  as  much  as  50  percent  and  still 
be  eligible  for  federal  matching. 

Second,  the  program  contains  a  much-dis- 
cussed tax  sharing  plan — turning  tax  rev- 
enue back  to  the  states  lor  welfare  aid. 
Under  the  plan,  this  would  amount  to  $1 
billion  in  the  first  full  year  of  operation, 
and  Increasing  annually  for  five  years  there- 
after. 

The  combination  of  welfare  reform  and 
tax-sharing  would  mean  $4  million  for  New 
Hampshire  in  the  first  year. 

Another  noteworthy  feature  of  the  Nixon 
plan  is  the  requirement  that  every  able- 
bodied  applicant  for  welfare  assistance — 
man  or  woman — must  register  with  the  U.S. 
Emplcvment  Service,  and  accept  a  suitable 
job  if  one  is  available. 

It  also  provides  for  training  for  those 
applicants  for  whom  work  is  not  available. 
And  expanded  child  day  care  facilities  are 
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provided  in  the  proposal  so  that  the  female 
head  of  the  household  might  seek  employ- 

"^The  job  registration,  job  training  and  child 
day  care  provisions  will  answer  much  of  the 
criticism  of  the  present  law.  which  hinges 
on  charges  of  "dependency"  on  the  welfare 
check    while  shunning  employment. 

The  welfare  reform  package  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  undergo  rough  =1^^„^'"B  in  a  Demo- 
cralic-controlled  Congress,  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills 
D-Ark  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  (tax-writing)  Committee,  already  has 
turned  a  jaundiced  eye  on  federal  tax-shar- 
ine  proposals,  for  instance. 

But  the  Nixon  Administration  has  taken 
on  a  difficult  task  and  handled  it  with  cour- 
age and  refreshing  Imagination.  It  deserves 
widespread  public  support. 
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dismaying  his  critics  by  being  correct  in  his 
evaluations. 

Poverty  should  be  a  non-polltlcal  issue. 
The  President  in  his  message  has  set  down 
the  broad  outlines  of  a  way  to  attack  the 
problems— a  way  much  better  than  the  un- 
workable wavs  which  have  been  tolerated  too 
long.  Now  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  put  tlie 
new  welfare  approach  into  law.  That  should 
be  done  as  a  bipartisan,  non-partisan,  abso- 
lutely necessary  piece  of  legislation. 


IProm  the  Jersey  City  (N.J.)  Jersey  Journal. 

Aug.   16,   1969] 

Nixon's  Welfare 

The  gala  celebration  to  welcome  our  moon 

travelers  back  to  normal  American  Ufe  has 

eclipsed     some     proposed     changes     in     that 

American   life   which   are   quite   as   novel   in 

their  field  as  the  landing  at  Tranquility  Base 

was  for  exploration. 

Within  the  last  few  days  President  Nixon, 
in  an  address  to  the  nation  and  in  a  number 
of  messages  to  Congress,  has  laid  down  a 
plan  for  totally  changing  the  direction  of 
the  assault  upon  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment Until  now  the  course  has  been  to  set 
up  a  federal  program,  appropriate  some  dol- 
lars with  each  newly  born  problem,  and  Oien 
forget  about  it.  Because  the  problems  persist 
it  is  clear  the  existing  corrective  systems  do 
not  work  and  so  the  President  offers  a  dii- 
ferent  plan. 

in  general  his  hope  is  to  make  normal,  in- 
telligent selfishness  a  device  for  guiding  the 
vicUm  of  poverty  toward  a  better  life  He 
would  establish  a  federal  minimum  welfare 
payment  which  would  raise  standards  in  sub- 
standard states  and  so.  perhaps,  anchor  the 
drifting  rtiral  population  which  hitlierto  has 
gone  aground  somewhere  in  northern  slums. 
His  plan  would  guarantee  that  all  states 
could  save  at  least  10  per  cent  of  their  wel- 
fare bill  and  perhaps  more.  Moreover,  he 
would  end  the  penalizing  of  welfare  recipi- 
ents for  showing  initiative  and  getting  work 
for  themselves.  And  most  important  and 
basic  of  all,  he  would  remove  from  welfare 
that  horrible  dehumanizing,  demeaning  re- 
striction which  requires  a  man  to  abandon 
his  family  so  his  children  can  be  eligible. 

By  presenting  humane  alternatives  the 
President  lets  normal,  human  self  respect 
and  normal,  laudable  self  seeking  do  their 
work  in  helping  the  welfare  recipient  im- 
prove his  own  lot. 

One  would  think  the  whole  nation  would 
cheer  so  logical  and  simple  approach.  Yet  all 
sorts  of  nitpickers  are  at  work.  So.  when 
reading  critcisms  of  the  welfare  plan,  it  may 
be  well  to  ask:   "What  is  the  source?  ' 

Is  it  a  btu-eaucrat  who  may  be  unemployed 
because  there  is  less  red  tape  to  play  with? 
Is  it  a  career  social  worker  who  would  be 
out  of  a  job  if  nobody  was  on  welfare? 

Is  it  the  "leader"  of  some  skimpy  "orga- 
nization" which  pretends  to  speak  for  all  of 
the  people  who  are  poor? 

Is  it  a  politician  tr>-ing  to  make  poverty 
votes  by  yelling  for  something  more? 

Is  it  somebody  who  just  does  not  like 
Nixon  110  matter  what  he  does? 

The  big  thing  to  remember  is  that  here 
is  the  first  effort  at  a  broad  front  approach 
to  the  welfare  problem  on  a  national  scale. 
Obviously  the  President  did  not  think  this 
all  up  by  himself.  The  handiwork  of  Daniel 
Moynlhan.  his  special  advisor,  is  clear  every- 
where. Many  people  do  not  like  Dr.  Moynl- 
han- he  has  a  way  of  being  very  frank  in 
stating  facts  and  quite  unpolitical  in  inter- 
preting them.  But  he  also  has  a  nasty  way  of 


I  From  the  Albuquerque   (N    Mex.)   Tribune, 
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Training   Is   the   Key 

In  his  shakeup  of  the  whole  government 

welfare  system.  President  Nixon  is  proposing 

three  separate  but  related  plans: 

To  revise  the  public  assistance  program,  to 
crank  up  a  much  improved  manpower  train- 
ing program,  and  to  divvy  up  some  federal 
monev  to  the  states  and  cities. 

The  key  plank  in  this  platform  Is  the  train- 
ing program.  . 

You  can't  ask  a  man  to  take  a  job  if  there 
is  no  job  he  can  do.  So  he  stays  on  relief. 

The  alternative  is  to  find  him  a  job  and 
train  htm  to  do  it. 

That's  what  the  President's  plan  is  all 
about.  It  makes  complete  sense.  It  offers  the 
only  hope  of  ever  cutting  public  assistance 
costs  to  reasonable  proportions  and,  by  the 
same  token,  the  only  way  to  get  people  off  the 
welfare  rolls,   now   up  to   nine  million. 

The  government  has  had  a  flock  of  so- 
called  manpower  programs,  and  they  have 
accomplished  something,  but  at  high  cost. 
There  are  too  many  programs,  disjointed 
floundering  In  red  tape  and  oft«n  outright 
discouraging  to  people  who  want  to  work. 

Mr  Nixon  proposes  to  tie  all  this  into  one 
package  flexible  enough  to  deal  with  chang- 
ing situations  as  they  arise.  The  purpose 
is  to  make  the  so-called  "hard  core  unem- 
ployable" employable,  to  find  jobs  for  the 
idle  and  to  upgrade  the  "working  poor  — 
people  who  are  not  on  welfare  but  whose  low 
income  keeps  them  in  poverty. 

Most  of  the  government's  policies  in  the 
past  have  been  aimed  at  people  on  welfare. 
Those  existing  on  poverty  incomes  have  been 
neglected.  And  it  is  just  as  important  to  the 
economy  and  to  the  general  well-being  of 
the  country  to  improve  their  lot  as  it  is  to 
get  people  off  welfare. 

The  President  proposes  to  do  this,  over  the 
long  haul,  bv  creating  a  system  which  will 
work  efficiently  and  by  providing  incentives 
to  both  the  jobless  and  the  under-employed. 
Having  a  plan,  of  course,  doesn't  solve  the 
problem.  Too  often  heretofore  the  govern- 
ment has  dreamed  up  a  plan,  stuck  to  It 
even  if  It  didn't  work,  and  then  simply 
coasted  along  hoping  the  problem  somehow 

would  go  away.  

Instead  of  requiring  people  to  tailor  them- 
selves to  government  programs.  Mr.  Nixon 
proposes  to  tailor  the  programs  to  the  in- 
dividual needs  of  the  people  he  seeks  to  help. 
The  President's  plan  is  sound,  and  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  ought  to  get 
on  with  it  as  fast  as  possible.  It  will  take  a 
lot  of  doing  to  get  the  results  Mr.  Nixon  is 
shooting  for.  But.  as  he  says : 

"Intelligently  organized,  it  will  save  tax 
dollars  now  spent  on  welfare,  increase  reve- 
nues by  widening  the  base  of  the  taxpaying 
public  "and  (most  important)  lift  human 
beings  into  lives  of  greater  dignity." 

These  goals  are  practical  and  necessary. 
And  they  will  be  reached  if  the  intelligent 
organizing  is  provided. 
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For  one  thing.  It  discriminates  against 
those  who  want  work  by  making  11  possible 
to  get  more  from  welfare  than  from  a  low- 
paving  job.  For  another  it  has  been  an  In- 
centive for  fathers  to  desert  their  families. 
Even  if  lather  was  just  around  the  corner, 
so  long  as  he  was  separated  from  hte  family 
thev  could  get  more  welfare. 

Benefits  under  the  present  system  are  un- 
equal. High  in  some  states,  low  in  others, 
leading  to  imlgration  from  state  to  state  by 
those  who  sought  high  welfare  payments 

President  Nixon's  program  Is  wise  and  care- 
fully planned.  It  will  cost  more  but  correct 
present  conditions  so  that  eventually  the 
burden  will  lift.  It  will  set  a  national  mini- 
mum standard  or  benefits. 

There  will  be  opposition,  no  doubt  about 
that  The  words  "job-based"  will  be  the 
scare  words.  There  are  those  who  grow  Wght- 
ened  at  anv  suggestion  that  a  man  should 
work  for  a  living  instead  of  depending  en- 
tirely on  the  government. 

President  Nixon  in  his  plan  to  scrap  the 
old  welfare  system,  seeks  to  eliminate  un- 
fairness and  to  create  a  program  which  is 
more  effective  as  well  as  more  efficient. 

Any  thinking  man  or  woman  knows  that  a 
system  which  makes  it  more  profitable  for  a 
man  not  to  work  than  to  work  is  a  bad  sys- 
tem and  why  should  this  nation  tolerate  a 

bad  svstem?  ^   ,,       „  , 

We  back  President  Nixon  thanKfully  and 
sincerely  in  his  welfare  program. 


(From  the  Troy  (NY.)  Times-Record. 

Aug.  12.  19691 

A  Good  Program 

President   Nixon's   job-based   program   for 

the   dispensing   of   welfare   will   eliminate   a 

system   which  has  not  worked.  The  present 

welfare  program  is  a  disgrace  to  the  nation. 

It  Is  a  colossal  failure. 


IProm  the  Salem    (Oreg.)    Capital  Journal. 
Aug.  12.  19691  ' 

Needed  Reforms 
President  Nixon's  proposals   tor  reforming 
welfare   and    antlpoverty   programs   couldn  t 
end  all  the  human  misery  in  this  nation  even 
if  Congress  adopted  them  intact  tomorrow 
But    thev   represent   the   administrations 
recognitloii  that  the  nation  must  not   turn 
aside  from  its  commitment  to  erase  povert> 
•We   must   become   pioneers   in   reshaping 
our  society,  even  as  we  have  become  pioneer.- 
in  space."  the  President  said  "We  must  show 
a  new  willingness  to  take  risks  for  progress, 
a  new  readiness  to  try  the  untried 

Thus  he  assigned  to  the  Federal  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  the  task  of  developing 
new  approaches  for  fighting  poverty. 

At  the  same  time  he  sent  to  Congress  de- 
tailed plans  for  ""total  welfare  reform-the 
transformation  of  a  system  frozen  in  failure 
and  frustration  into  a  system  that  would 
work  and  would  encourage  people  to  work. 

News  reports  indicate  his  recommendations 
are  not  all  that  some  liberals  would  have 
liked  But  he  went  much  farther  than  many 
of  his  pre-election  critics  dared  hope.  He 
has  not  yielded  to  those  who  would  scrap 
the  war  on  Poverty.  Instead  he  has  proposed 
that  the  effort  be  strengthened  so  that  all 
Americans  may  have  decent  housing  ade- 
quate food  and  clothing,  medical  care,  legal 
aid.  and  good  jobs. 

The  reforms  in  welfare  he  proposed,  sup- 
ported by  an  additional  $4  billion  annually, 
would  do  much  to  eliminate  inequity  in  the 
present  system.  They  would  direct  the  system 
toward  taking  people  productive  members 
of  society  by  encouraging  them  to  go  beyond 
the  handout  to  job  training  and  Jobs. 

Oregons  welfare  system  has  done  much 
better  in  this  respect  than  those  of  m°st 
states,  particularly  in  the  South.  But  It  has 
bv  no  means  reached  the  point  where  wel- 
fare can  be  considered  a  stepping  stone  to 
independence.  „♦-,» 

The  President  "s  proposals  represent  a  start 
m  that  direction.  And  as  such,  they  deserve 
prompt,  favorable  action  from  Congress. 


IProm  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era.  Aug   14. 

1969] 

Job    Training    for    More    Americans 

One    of    the    kev    elements    in    President 

Richard  M.  Nixon's  domestic  program  is  the 
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Wg  Increase  In  Job  training  which  he  called 
for  on  Tuesday. 

It  entails  a  atreamlined  $2.3  billion  annual 
federal  program  under  which  more  than  one 
million  persons  would  be  trained  each  ye&r. 

The  program  would  be  under  general 
supervision  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
but  would  be  based  on  sharing  of  piower  and 
funds  with  tlie  states  and  communities. 

Tax-paying  Americans  hope  that  at  last 
some  real  orderliness  will  be  brought  into  the 
Job  training  program,  and  that  large  num- 
bers of  potential  wage  earners  will  be  pre- 
pared for  working  roles  in  national  life. 

The  "willingness  to  work"  was  emphasized 
by  the  F*resldent  in  his  general  message  on 
welfare,  last  Friday  night 

Job  training  ties  in  with  helping  people  to 
get  off  the  welfare  rolls.  Mr.  Nixon  spoke  for 
a  $30  monthly  cash  bonus  In  addition  to  the 
relief  check,  an  incentive  for  taking  job 
training.  Such  training  would  average  about 
six  months. 

Many  persons  who  are  now  classified  as 
completely  unskilled,  and  therefore  greatly 
limited  In  the  kinds  of  jobs  they  can  hold, 
could  be  given  a  big  boost  up  the  economic 
ladder  by  training  to  meet  employers'  needs. 
If  the  nation  can  train  a  million  persons 
a  year,  as  Mr.  Nixon  asks,  that  will  bring  a 
reduction  of  the  unemployment  gap  from  one 
direction,  while  education  and  Job  training 
in  school  for  the  yovmg  hit  it  from  another 
dlreati«n. 

-  Eveey  time  a  person  or  a  family  group 
leaves  the  welfare  rolls  because  of  new  inde- 
p>endence  and  self-sufficiency,  the  nation  is 
that  much  stronger. 


[Prom  the  Charleston   (S.C.)    Post,  Aug.   14 
1969] 

Sensible  Job  Training 

Almost  any  way  you  look  at  President 
Nixon's  broad  proposals  for  a  completely 
different  Job-training  setup,  they  have  merit. 

Placing  control  and  responsibility  in  the 
hands  of  state  and  local  officials  offers  oppor- 
tunity to  tailor  the  training  work  to  the 
needs  of  the  various  states  and  communi- 
ties, for  they  vary  widely.  With  a  minimum 
of  interference  from  Washington,  the  prob- 
lems encountered  in  the  past  should  be 
avoided  in  most  places. 

An  especially  meritorious  feature,  as  we 
see  it,  ca.ls  for  changing  the  size  of  the 
program  in  direct  ratio  to  the  percentage  of 
unemployment.  Incentive  to  enroll  those  on 
relief  who  are  employable  is  a  worthwhile 
goal,  but  may  be  difficult  to  attain  in  hoped- 
for  numbers. 

Flexibility  In  training  programs  Is  highly 
desirable,  and  the  overlapping  operations 
have  been  both  overly  expensive  and  con- 
fusing. Placing  responsibility  in  a  single  of- 
fice should  make  for  efficiency. 

The  price  tag  for  training  is  far  below 
what  has  been  spent  in  the  past.  The  planned 
expenditure  of  $2  3  billions  to  train  one 
million  persons  averages  $2,300  each,  while 
training  costs  in  the  past  have  been  four  to 
five  times  that  figure  in  many  instances. 

The  idea  of  computerized  matching  of  Jobs 
with  applicants  Is  a  new  feature  that  should 
provide  speedy  answers  to  any  questions 
about  the  type  of  training  to  be  afforded. 

The  attention  that  will  be  given  to  details 
when  Congress  gets  to  work  on  the  recom- 
mendations should  remove  bugs  and  afford 
easy  comparison  with  the  faults  of  the  past. 
The  sooner  the  revamped  program  can  be 
placed  in  operation,  the  better. 


I  From  the  Sioux  Palls  (S.D.i   Argus-Leader, 
Aug.  U,  1969] 
Sensible  Approach  to  Welfare  Problem 
President  Nixon's  message  last  week  on  the 
general  program  of  welfare  was  highly  com- 
mendable In  tone  and  purpose.  He  is  obvious- 
ly seeking  to  develop  a  system  that  would 
provide  essential  help  for  those  in  need  but 
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to  do  so  In  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  en- 
couraged and  Induced  to  take  advantage  of 
any  and  aU  opportunities  to  help  themselves. 

That,  however,  is  easier  to  say  than  to  do 
and  many  have  wrestled  with  the  same  goal 
in  the  past  It  is  likely,  however,  that  Nixon 
will  place  more  pressure  on  the  objective 
than  have  some  of  his  predecessors.  And, 
more  Important,  the  producers  among  the 
American  people — and  they're  still  in  the 
majority — have  become  so  disgusted  with  the 
abuse  of  welfare  that  they  are  ready  to  ac- 
cept alternatives  that  promise  relief. 

One  trouble  in  the  past  has  been  the  in- 
clination on  the  part,  of  some  well-meaning 
persons  to  eliminate  red  tape  from  welfare, 
to  make  it  easy  to  get  and  to  avoid  any  hint 
of  stigma  or  blemish.  They  have  gone  so  far 
in  this  way  that  they  have  even  said  at  times 
that  every  American  is  entitled  to  welfare  as 
a  basic  right. 

The  time  has  come — it  is  long  past  due — 
for  a  fundamental  revision  of  the  system.  If 
it  is  not  done,  it  will  overwhelm  and  destroy 
us.  Bven  in  the  face  of  mounting  production 
and  limited  unemployment,  the  relief  rolls 
have  been  increasing.  Many  persons — literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  them — are  on  wel- 
fare because  they  find  it  a  comfortable  and 
easy-going  way  of  life. 

What  Nixon  needs  now  is  the  complete 
cooperation  of  Congress  and  the  American 
people  in  his  approach  to  what  is  an  ex- 
tremely desirable  and  essential  change  in 
the  whole  welfare  system. 

I  Prom  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 
Aug.  14.  1969] 
Breaking  the  Welf.are  Cycle 
There    was    plenty    of    straight    talk    and 
plain  good  sense  in  the  welfare  message  Pres- 
ident Nixon  sent  to  Congress.  It  is  a  call  for 
a  basic  reform  of  the  federal  welfare  system. 
How  much  it  will  cost  Is  not  known.  It  may 
be  r«orc  than  Mr.   Nixon  estimates — $4  bil- 
lion. 

But  the  effort  should  be  supported  by  the 
American  people  because  it  is  the  most  hope- 
ful chance  on  the  political  horizon  for  im- 
proving the  existing  welfare  apparatus. 

"The  present  welfare  system,"  Mr.  Nixon 
told  Congress,  "has  failed  us.  It  has  fostered 
family  breakup,  has  provided  very  little  help 
in  many  states,  and  has  even  deepened  de- 
pendency by  all  too  often  making  it  more 
attractive  to  go  on  welfare  than  to  go  to 
work." 

Mr,  Nixon  proposes  a  new  approach  "that 
will  make  it  more  attractive  to  go  to  work 
than  to  go  on  welfare,  and  will  establish  a 
nationwide  minimum  payment  to  dependent 
families  with  children." 

The  basic  Income  which  the  program  en- 
visions— to  be  paid  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment—would give  those  families  who  cannot 
care  for  themselves  enovigh  to  live  on,  at  least 
for  the  necessities.  Existing  welfare  pay- 
ments vary  greatly  from  state  to  stated— 
from  a  high  of  $263  a  month  down  to  $39  a 
month. 

Mr.  Nixon  proposes  that  dependent  fami- 
lies who  receive  welfare  payments  be  en- 
couraged to  go  to  work  to  earn  more  money. 
He  would  do  this  by  allowing,  say.  a  family 
of  four  to  earn  up  to  $60  a  month  before 
their  benefits   would   be   reduced. 

Further,  he  purposes  to  extend  welfare 
payments  available  to  the  "working  poor" — 
those  who  now  are  working  but  who  in  some 
cases  are  earning  less  than  nonworkers  on 
welfare  receive. 

The  most  glaring  inequity  in  the  present 
welfare  system,  the  President  maintains,  is 
this  eKcluslon  of  families  who  are  working 
to  pull  themselves  out  of  poverty. 

His  plan  also  would  eliminate  one  of 
the  most  detrimental  features  of  the  existing 
system — the  policy  of  forcing  the  father  out 
of  the  house.  In  more  than  half  the  states, 
families  headed  by  unemployed  men  don't 
qualify  for  public  assistance,  and  In  no  state 
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does  a  lamlly  headed  by  a  father  working  full 
time  receive  help.  But  If  the  father  leaves 
as  many  do,  the  families  become  eligible  for 
assistance. 

Mr.  Nixon's  plan  would  require  all  able- 
bodied  persons  who  accept  welfare  payments 
to  register  for  work  or  Job  training  and  to 
accept  that  work  or  training  when  It  is  avail- 
able. Day  care  centers  will  have  to  be  pro- 
vided to  permit  mothers  of  school-age  chll- 
dren  to  accept  training  or  work.  The  idea  is 
to  smash  the  cycle  of  poverty  which  entraps 
many    poor    families. 

Benefits  for  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the 
disabled— which  currently  vary  from  $40  to 
$145  a  month  among  the  50  states — also 
would  be  supported  by  a  federal  minimum 
of  $65. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Nixon's  proposal  Is  a  hearten- 
ing new  approach  to  a  problem  which  has 
been  growing  for  three  decades.  We  are  glad 
to  see  Mr.  Nixon's  recognition  of  the  dismal 
failure  of  the  existing  system — a  system 
which  has  seen  welfare  costs  double  since 
1960  and  the  number  of  welfare  recipients 
rise  from  5.8  million  to  more  than  9  million 
during  a  time  of  low  unemployment.  His  new 
approach  Is  both  humane  and  practical. 

IProm     the     Roanoke     (Va.)     World     News, 

Aug.  11,  19691 
Nixon  Welfare  Reform  Proposals  Should 
Have  Wide  Public  Support 
Millions  of  Americans,  taxpayers  as  well  as 
recipients,  have  been  saying  for  years  that 
the  U.3  welfare  system  is  a  conglomerate 
mess  and  something  ought  to  be  done  about 
it. 

Prlda^  night,  in  a  35-minute  television- 
radio  address  to  the  nation.  President  Nixon 
said  ihe  same  thing  in  even  stronger  words. 
The  difference  Is  that  he  was  in  a  position 
to  be  able  to  do  something  about  it  and 
that  he  did  with  a  series  of  proposals  cal- 
culated lo  make  congressmen  forget  they  had 
been  accusing  him  of  doing  nothing  during 
his  first  six  months  in  the  White  House. 

He  plans  to  spell  it  all  out  in  a  series  of 
three  special  me.ssages  starting  this  week, 
the  essence  being  the  scrapping  of  the  present 
system.  To  make  It  even  more  attractive,  he 
linked  It  with  a  proposal  to  start  sharing 
federal  revenue  with  the  States  In  1971  with 
a  stipulation  that  some  of  the  money  filter 
down  to  the  local  level. 

If  any  one  thing  stood  out  in  the  address 
and  was  calculated  to  gain  attention  it  was 
the  fact  that  he  proposed  making  it  more 
attractive  for  people  to  work  than  to  live  on 
welfare  rolls. 

The  President  took  cognizance  of  the  na- 
tionwide complaint  that  tremendous  num- 
bers are  finding  it  more  profitable  to  accept 
government  handouts  than  to  earn  a  living 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 

Mr.  Nixon  turned  thumbs  down  on  the 
idea  of  a  guaranteed  Income  which  he  felt 
would  only  encourage  Idleness  and  in- 
dolence. In  so  doing,  he  unquestionably  read 
the  public  mind  well.  No  idea  has  so  in- 
furiated the  average  salary  and  wage  earner 
whose  taxes  have  been  going  by  the  billions 
of  dollars  to  support  those  on  the  welfare 
rolls — rolls  which  continue  to  grow  in  spite 
of  the  feet  that  these  are  super-prosperous 
times. 

Instead,  the  President  proposed  a  plan  of 
"family  assistance"  under  which  those  who 
can  and  will  work  receive  supplementary 
monetary  aid  up  to  certain  minimum  figures. 
Day  care  centers  would  be  increased  and 
expanded  in  order  that  mothers  could  work 
and  help  support  their  families.  In  line  with 
this,  the  President  suggests  programs  of 
training  the  poor  in  skills  calculated  to  in- 
crease earnings  and  to  raise  their  economic 
level.  He  would  make  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (OEO)  the  government's  in- 
cubator for  testing  new  Ideas,  finding 
practical  ones  and  putting  them  to  good  use. 
There  were  numerous  other  angles  to  his 
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suggestions    for    welfare    reform    but   these 
convey  the  main  Idea 

He  doesn't  expect  that  the  program  will  be 
enacted  this  year — Congress  is  about  to  start 
a  recess  on  Wednesday  extending  past  Labor 
Day  and  it  usually  wants  to  adjourn  l>efore 
snow  files  However,  there  is  no  reason  that 
rommlttee  hearings  cannot  begin  since  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  have  been  complaining 
that  they  have  nothing  to  do. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  ideas 
will  run  into  opposition  or  at  least  strong 
question  because  Congress  is  Democratic- 
dominated  and  the  bulk  of  the  unworkable 
mess  was  conceived  and  enacted  under 
Democratic  regimes  It  will  be  natural  to  play 
politics. 

This  is  where  the  public's  will  can  be 
exercised  and  if  there  is  enough  pressure 
back  home  the  average  lawmaker  will  be 
inclined  to  broaden  his  vision. 

The  President  unquestionably  has  tackled 
one  of  his  most  important  problems  with 
vigor  and  imagination. 


IProm  the  Seattle    (Wash  )    Times,  Aug.   12. 

19691 

A  New   Approach   to   Welfare 

*    Poverty,  Mr.  Nixon  said  in  his  address  on 

the  -new  federalism.  "  is  not  only  a  state  of 

income.  It  is  also  a  state  of  mind  and  a  state 

of  health. 

This  broad  view  explains  why  the  Presi- 
dent's program  goes  beyond  the  narrow  ques- 
tions of  how  much  should  be  spent  on  welfare 
and  how  it  should  be  administered. 

Not  even  Mr,  Nixon's  most  liberal  critics 
in  Congress  can  complain  that  his  program 
lacks  scope.  As  Congressman  Brock  Adams 
has  pointed  out:  "A  significant  portion  of  us 
in  the  liberal  portion  of  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Parties  have  been  urging  this 
for  years." 

Critics  of  all  stripes  can  agree  that  the 
existing  welfare  program,  basically  vm- 
changed  ."since  its  creation  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  of  1935.  is  overdue  for  radical 
changes. 

The  costs  of  the  program  and  the  number 
of  its  recipients  are  rising  startingly  In 
December,  1968.  almost  9.7  million  persons 
received  aid  under  state  and  federal  public- 
assistance  programs — a  9  5  per  cent  increase 
over  December.  1967.  The  total  cost  In  1968 
was  $9.8  billion — an  increase  of  $2  billion  over 
1967! 

These  figures  would  be  considerably  less 
alarming  if  some  hope  of  progress  could  be 
seen.  But  they  spell  failure  however  one 
measures  it.  In  the  words  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders: 

"The  failure  of  the  system  alienates  the 
taxpayers  who  support  it.  the  social  workers 
who  administer  it.  and  the  p>oor  who  depend 
on  it." 

In  his  wide-ranging  attempt  to  reverse  a 
trend  that  has  resulted  in  three-generation 
welfare  families  who  know  no  other  way  of 
life.  Mr.  Nixon  not  only  proposes  revamping 
the  welfare  system  itself  but  has  linked  that 
program  with  radical  changes  in  the  Job  and 
poverty  programs  and  with  the  concept  of 
sharing  federal  revenues  with  the  financially 
hard-pressed  cities  and  states. 

Congress  may  reject  the  "new  federalism" 
as  a  single  package.  But  Capitol  Hill  cannot 
complain  that  the  White  House  has  taken 
only  a  patohwork  approach  to  the  problem. 
The  President  has  concluded  that  the  exist- 
ing welfare  mess  Is  beyond  repair,  and  re- 
quires a  whole  new  program  which  combines 
improved  family  assistance  with  increased 
work  incentive;  which  seeks  to  make  state 
welfare-cost  burdens  more  equitable,  while 
bestowing  more  administrative  power  in  state 
and  local  hands. 

Mr.  Nixon's  program  initially  would  enlarge 
the  welfare  rolls  (through  payments  to  pres- 
ently ineligible  "working  poor")  and  would 
be  even  more  costly  than  the  present 
program. 

But  eventually  it  should  result  in  reduced 
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costs  and — ^most  Important — a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  Americans  existing  In  eco- 
nomic dependency. 

Congress  has  been  challenged  to  cease 
tinkering  with  an  obsolete  welfare  system 
and  make  a  whole  new  start  on  the  problem 
We  hope  for  a  response  correspondingly 
thoughtful  and  bold. 

IProm  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Aug.  14 
1969) 
Training  Is  the  Key 
In  his  shakeup  of   the  whole  government 
welfare  system,  President  Nixon  is  proposing 
three  separate  but  related  plans:   To  revise 
the  public  assistance  program,  to  crank   up 
a    much    improved    manpower    training   pro- 
gram, and  to  divvy  up  some  federal  money 
to  the  states  and  cities. 

The  key  plank  in  this  platform  U  the  train- 
ing program. 

You  can't  ask  a  man  to  take  a  Job  if  there 
is  no  Job  he  can  do.  So  he  stays  on  relief. 

The  alternative  is  to  find  him  a  Job  and 
train  him  to  do  it 

That's  what  the  President's  plan  is  all 
about.  It  makes  complete  sense.  It  offers  the 
only  hope  of  ever  cutting  pubhc  assistance 
costs  to  reasonable  proportions  and,  by  the 
same  token,  the  only  way  to  get  people  off 
the  welfare  rolls,  now  up  to  nine  million 

The  government  has  had  a  flock  of  so- 
called  manpower  programs,  and  they  have 
accomplished  something,  but  at  high  cost. 
There  are  too  many  programs,  disjointed, 
floundering  in  red  tape  and  often  outright 
discouraging  to  people  who  want  to  work 

Mr.  Nixon  proposes  to  tie  all  this  into  one 
package,  flexible  enough  to  deal  with  chang- 
ing situations  as  they  arise.  The  piu-pose  is 
to  make  the  so-called  "hard  core  unemploy- 
able"" employable,  to  find  jobs  for  the  idle, 
and  to  upgrade  the  "working  poor""— people 
who  are  not  on  welfare  but  whose  low  in- 
come keeps  them  in  poverty. 

Most  of  the  government "s  policies  in  the 
past  have  been  aimed  at  people  on  welfare 
Those  existing  on  poverty  incomes  have  been 
neglected.  And  it  is  just  as  important  to  the 
economv  and  to  the  general  well-being  of  the 
country  to  improve  their  lot  as  it  is  to  get 
people  off  welfare. 

The  President  proposes  to  do  this,  over  the 
long  haul,  by  creating  a  system  which  will 
work  efficlentlv  and  by  providing  incentives 
to  both  the  jobless  and  the  underemployed 
Having  a  plan,  of  course,  doesnt  solve  the 
problem.  Too  often  heretofore  the  govern- 
ment has  dreamed  up  a  plan,  stuck  to  it  even 
if  it  didn't  work,  and  then  simply  coasted 
along  hoping  the  problem  somehow  would  go 

away. 

Instead  of  requiring  people  to  tailor  them- 
selves to  government  programs,  Mr.  Nixon 
proposes  to  Uilor  the  programs  to  the  indi- 
vidual needs  of  the  people  he  seeks  to  help 

The  President's  plan  is  sound,  and  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  ought  to  get 
on  with  it  as  fast  as  possible.  It  will  take  a 
lot  of  doing  to  get  the  results  Mr,  Nixon  is 
shooting  for.  But,  as  he  says: 

"Intelligently  organized,  it  will  save  tax 
dollars  now  spent  on  welfare,  increase  reve- 
nues by  widening  the  base  of  the  tax-paying 
public,  and  (most  important!  lift  human 
beings  into  lives  of  greater  dignity."' 

These  goals  are  practical  and  necessary 
And  they  will  be  reached  if  the  intelligent 
organizing  is  provided. 


T 
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of  my  district,  went  out  to  the  homeless 
and  hurricane  stricken  people  of  those 
States  devastated  by  the  forces  of  Hur- 
ricane Camllle.  Tons  of  food,  medical 
supplies,  clothing,  and  household  itenrvs 
were  gathered  by  Las  Vegas.  The  cam- 
paign was  headed  by  George  Boddie, 
general  chairman,  and  president  of  the 
North  Las  Vegas  Optimists.  Overall.  10 
other  Optimist  Clubs  joined  in  the  drive 
in  Clark  County  along  with  other  con- 
cerned organizations,  private  citizens, 
businesses,  mayors,  and  county  commis- 
sioners. 

The  Las  Vegas  convention  center  be- 
came the  headquarters  for  the  huge  out- 
pouring of  goodness  as  the  supplies 
rolled  into  the  center  in  cars  and  trucks, 
all  part  of  Las  Vegas'  "Operation  Hur- 
ricane Camllle."  "Widespread  publicity 
by  the  Las  Vegas  area  news  media  as- 
sisted in  the  drive  and  when  a  problem 
occurreC'  regarding  the  delivery  of  the 
supplies  to  Missis.sippi,  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  National  Airlines  both  were  quick  t  > 
step  in  and  lend  a  helping  hand. 

It  was  Friday.  September  12,  1969.  that 
the  Las  Vegas  shipments  arrived  in  Mo- 
bile. Ala.,  to  be  transported  .0  the  Mis- 
sissippi gulf  coast  by  truck  as  the  air- 
field at  Pascagoula  was  damaged  by  Ca- 
mllle. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  story  of  Americans 
helping  Americans  has  been  widespread 
across  this  country  since  the  destruction 
of  southern  communities  by  Camllle. 
Other  cities  and  other  organizations 
joined  in  assisting  the  stricken  families. 


MAJ     GEN     TERRY    ALLEN 


OPERATION  HURRICANE  CAMILLE 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF    NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  September  18,  1969 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  heart 
of  Las  Vegas,  Clark  County,  Nev..  part 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  WHITE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  l8.  1969 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  career 
of  one  of  the  great  military  men  of  this 
century  came  to  a  close  in  my  home  city 
of  El  Paso  last  Pilday,  when  Maj.  Gen 
Terry  De  la  Mesa  Allen  answered  the 
last  rollcall. 

Terry  Allen  wa^  a  legend  in  El  Paso, 
as  he  was  in  military  circles  wherever 
the  Army  served.  His  military  career  be- 
gan in  the  horse-cavalry  days  when,  as 
a  dashing  young  officer,  he  patrolled  the 
Mexican  border  in  the  revolutionary  pe- 
riod preceding  World  War  I.  His  love  of 
fine  horses  continued  long  after  the  last 
cavalry  horse  was  retired  from  the  Army. 
He  was  one  of  America's  great  polo  play- 
ers. He  represented  the  U.S.  Army  in  the 
Olympics  in  Brussels  in  1920.  and  was 
well  known  and  honored  as  a  player  for 
many  years  after  that.  To  the  end  of  his 
days"  he  promoted  polo  as  a  sport. 

He  was  bom  to  the  Army  life:  he  loved 
it,  and  his  devotion  included  an  unfal- 
terins  sense  of  duty  and  love  of  country. 
As  a  battalion  commander  in  World  War 
I,  he  participated  in  some  of  the  most 
important  actions  of  the  allied  drive  to 
victory.  He  was  "«^'ounded  three  times  and 
was  cited  for  gallantry  in  action. 

His  career  in  World  War  II  began  in 
November  1942,  when  he  led  the  1st  Di- 
vision into  North  Africa  with  the  Amer- 
ican invasion  forces.  His  courage  and  in- 
spired leadership  provided  our  fighting 
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men  with  an  example  they  could  proudly 
emulate. 

After  leading  the  Fighting  First  to  vic- 
tory in  North  Africa  and  Sicily,  General 
Allen  returned  to  the  United  States  and 
organized  the  104th,  the  Timberwolf  Di- 
vision, as  a  striking  force  in  the  final 
drive  to  victory  in  Europe.  His  division 
was  in  the  forefront  of  the  drive  across 
Germany  to  the  final  victory  before  Ber- 
lin. His  great  leadership  won  decorations 
from  our  own  country  and  our  allies. 
British  Field  Marshal  Sir  Harold  Alex- 
ander called  him  the  finest  divisional 
commander  he  had  seen  in  two  wars.  In 
the  best  sense  of  the  term,  he  was  a 
fighter,  a  patriot,  a  fearless  leader  of 
fearless  men. 

When  he  retired  from  active  duty,  he 
made  El  Paso  his  permanent  home.  The 
lovely  and  gracious  Mrs.  Allen  was  one 
of  our  own,  the  daughter  of  El  Paso's 
Mayor  Robinson.  Their  family,  like  all 
who  knew  them,  grew  up  respecting  the 
Terry  Allen  tradition  of  courage  and 
love  of  country.  Two  years  ago,  in  Octo- 
ber 1967,  Lt.  Col.  Terry  Allen,  Jr.,  was 
killed  in  action  in  Vietnam,  in  service 
.with,  the  1st  Division  which  his  father 
had  fjuce  commanded. 

I  know  the  Members  of  this  House  will 
want  to  join  me  in  extending  our  sincere 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Allen — and  in  holding 
high  the  example  of  her  husband  and 
her  son,  at  a  time  when  courage  and 
patriotism  are  qualities  that  demand  our 
special  respect. 


THE  NEED  FOR  GEO  LEGAL 
SERVICES 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  18,  1969 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that 
it  is  the  hope  of  many  of  us  that  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  the  poverty  program 
may  come  to  the  floor  and  allow  the 
House  to  work  its  will.  For  that  reason, 
I  esE>ecially  want  to  take  the  opportun- 
ity to  express  my  opinion  regarding  the 
work  of  legal  services  of  GEO  in  my  com- 
munity and  throughout  the  Nation. 

In  fiscal  year  1968,  U.S.  legal  aid  funds 
totalled  $36  million.  In  fiscal  year  1969. 
this  figure  went  to  $42  million  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  budget  calls  for  extending  it 
further  to  $58  million  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

Reports  I  have  had  from  my  own  dis- 
trict indicate  that  the  legal  services  of 
GEO,  working  in  Cincinnati  through  and 
with  the  Legal  Aid  Society,  have  been 
most  efifective  in  helping  those  in  poverty 
and  in  need  of  assistance  to  obtain  their 
civil  rights.  The  lawyers,  especially,  have 
been  instrumental  in  assuring  that  the 
rights  of  poor  men  and  black  men  have 
been  recognized  and  protected  from  in- 
fringement, and  much  good  and  sound 
legal  advice  has  been  given  on  matters 
of  all  kinds,  not  by  any  means  limited  to 
this  area . 

However,  it  seems  clear  that  the  task 
has  not  been  completed. 

Too  often  the  citizen  without  consid- 
erable resources  has  been  unable  to  find 
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legitimate  means  of  redressing  his  griev- 
ances. The  resulting  fnistration  must 
certainly  have  been  one  of  the  causes 
that  ha3  led  to  the  disorders  that  have 
plagued  our  country.  I  think  it  to  be  in 
the  highest  national  interest  that  we 
continue  an  attempt  to  rectify  such 
injustices. 

For  that  reason,  I  believe  the  GEG 
legal  services  program  deserves  our  con- 
tinuing support  and  can  make  a  vital 
contribution  to  provide  a  vehicle  through 
which  grievances  arid  problems  of  un- 
derprivileged citizens  may  be  alleviated 
and  corrected. 


September  18,  1969 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OP  CITIZEN- 
SHIP DAY,  AND  IN  HONOR  OF  AN 
ORGANIZATIGN  DEVOTED  TG 
PROMOTING  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP 


HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

OP    WASHINGTON 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday,  September  18,  1969 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Citizen- 
ship Day  was  set  aside  by  the  Congress 
in  1952  to  commemorate  the  signing  of 
the  Constitution  in  1787  and  to  honor 
U.S.  citizenship.  On  this  day  I  believe  it 
is  fitting  to  give  special  mention  to  an 
organization  celebrating  its  50th  anni- 
versary this  year,  50  yeai-s  devoted  to 
developing  active  and  trained  citizens  by 
women  who  finally  achieved  their  right 
to  vote  in  1920.  This  organization  is  the 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

The  league  has  taken  the  position 
that: 

Every  privilege  carries  with  it  responsi- 
bility, and  since  good  citizenship  is  not  only 
a  privilege  but  a  dvity,  its  obligation  Is 
doubled. 

These  words,  originated  in  the  1920's, 
sound  a  little  old-fashioned,  but  the 
meaning  is  not.  Even  more  important 
today  is  the  citizen  who  cares  enough  to 
infonn  himself  and  put  his  informa- 
tion to  constructive  use. 

With  a  comparatively  small  member- 
ship, 150,000  active  this  year,  the  league 
has  performed  yeoman  service  toward 
producing  an  informed  electorate.  It  has 
made  available  reliable  nonpartisan  in- 
formation about  voting  procedures  and 
about  candidates  and  issues,  in  literally 
millions  of  fliers  and  pamphlets.  In  ad- 
dition to  informing  the  public,  the 
league  has  backed  issues  to  strengthen 
local.  State,  and  National  Government — 
constitutional  revisions,  fair  apportion- 
ment for  State  legislatures,  more  respon- 
sible and  effective  governmental  orga- 
nization at  every  level  and  in  every 
branch  of  government. 

In  my  personal  experience  with  league 
members  in  the  State  of  Washington  and 
the  Second  Congressional  District,  I 
know  when  I  hear  from  the  league  that 
there  has  been  a  thorough  study  of  the 
facts  on  the  issues,  and  the  position  tak- 
en is  ti-uly  representative  of  league  mem- 
bership. Even  at  the  national  level,  when 
a  league  spokesman  testifies  or  speaks 
on  an  issue,  we  can  be  certain  that 
her  testimony  is  a  result  of  study  and 


decision  by  each  unit  of  the  league.  The 
League  of  Women  Voters  is  truly  a  demo- 
cratic organization. 

In  my  own  Snohomish  County,  the 
100-member  league  has  an  impressive 
record,  yet  I  understand  that  it  is  about 
what  to  expect  from  an  active  local 
league  unit.  Let  me  list  Just  a  few  of 
their  accomplishments:  They  have  or- 
ganized and  cosponsored  candidate  meet- 
ings before  both  primary  and  general 
elections:  they  provide  a  speaker's  bu- 
reau on  the  ballot  issues  and  filled  20 
requests  before  the  November  election; 
on  election  day  itself,  they  kept  close 
tabs  on  polling  places  regarding  elec- 
tion procedures:  and  when  the  polls 
were  closed  they  compiled  statistics  on 
returns  for  local  and  national  radio  and 
TV.  As  an  information  service,  they  dis- 
tributed 5.000  copies  of  a  publication, 
"They  Repre.sent  You,"  and  introduction 
to  local.  State,  and  Federal  officials.  They 
were  instrumental  in  founding  VOTER — 
Voluntary  Organization  To  Encourage 
Registi-ation.  In  support  of  issues, 
Snohomish  league  members  testified  at 
county  budget  healings  on  issues  studied 
by  the  local  league,  particularly  relat- 
ing to  juvenile  courts  and  juvenile  de- 
tention facilities.  As  if  this  were  not 
enough,  this  same  league  has  spear- 
headed formation  of  a  Freeholder's 
Group  to  write  a  new  charter  for 
Snohomish  County  for  presentation  to 
the  voters,  with  the  aim  of  gaining  home 
rule  for  the  county. 

Just  about  the  only  criticism  I  can 
think  of  is  that  they  are  strictly  segre- 
gated, they  will  accept  a  man's  money, 
but  not  let  him  vote — within  their  own 
organization,  that  is. 

I  commend  them  for  a  splendid  record 
of  service  in  their  first  50  years,  and  for 
their  well-earned  reputation  as  an  ef- 
fective force  to  voter  education,  under- 
standing, and  participation  in  govern- 
ment. 


THE  CONCEPT  OF  REVENUE 
j      SHARING 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  18,  1969 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  a  nationwide  broadcast 
proposed  a  revenue  sharing  plan  in  which 
Federal  tax  money  would  be  returned  to 
the  States  and  municipalities  to  use  as 
they  saw  fit  with  no  strings  attached. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  my  colleagues 
that  local  and  State  taxation  have 
reached  new  highs.  The  local  communi- 
ties are  at  a  loss  to  find  sources  of  reve- 
nue that  are  needed  to  provide  even 
minimum  services. 

In  recognition  of  this  problem  I  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  introduced 
revenue  sharing  bills.  These  proi>osals 
differ  as  to  specifics  but  they  are  sim- 
ilar in  their  basic  premise  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  most  efficient  tax 
collector,  should  share  some  of  this  reve- 
nue with  the  hard  pressed  town,  cities, 
counties,  and  States. 
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Revenue  sharing  proposals  enjoy  wide 
support  from  the  public  in  general  as 
from  local  government  officials.  I  would 
hope  that  there  would  be  early  hearings 
on  these  proposals. 

As  f>n  example  of  the  support  for  this 
concept  of  revenue  sharing  I  commend 
to  mv  colleagues'  attention  the  following 
resolution  of  the  Columbia  County,  NY., 
board  of  supervisors: 

Resolvtion  Memorializing  Congress  To  En- 
act House  Bill  No.  H.R.  12194  To  Provide 
FOR    THE    Sharing    of    Federal    Revenlt:s 
With  States  and  Local  Governments 
Whereas,  the  demands  for  services  on  local 
governments    have    Increased    through    the 
Space  Age  and  now  the  Lunar  Age  and  the 
cost  of  providing  such  services  have  so  In- 
creased that  local  governments  are  desperate 
for  funds  and  real  estate  taxpayers,  the  prime 
source   of   funding   local   governments,   have 
been  subjected  to  almost  intolerable   taxes, 

and 

Whereas.  Congressman  Hastings,  on  July  17, 
1969.  Introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Bill  No.  H  R.  12194  which  provides  for 
the  sharing  of  federal  revenues  with  states 
and  local  governments,  and 

Whereas,  said  Bill  No.  H.  R.  12194  has  been 
the  result  of  extensive  study  making  such 
distribution  fair,  equitable  and  desirable. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Columbia  County  Board  of  Supervisors  does 
hereby  respectfully  memorialize  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  into  law 
said  Bill  No.  H.  R.  12194.  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  be 
and  he  hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
forward  certified  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
Senators  Javlts  and  Goodell,  and  to  Con- 
gressman Fish. 


UNSOLICITED  CREDIT  CARDS 


HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  18,  1969 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  now  I  have  been  greatly  concerned 
about  the  problem  created  for  many  of 
our  citizens  as  a  result  of  the  mailing 
of  unsolicited  credit  cards.  In  this  week's 
Washington  Report  to  my  district,  I  have 
outlined  my  feelings  on  the  matter  and 
have  indicated  that  it  is  time  for  action 
to  be  taken  here  in  Washington  to  solve 
this  unsolicited  credit  card  problem. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post, 
syndicated  Columnist  Art  Buchwald 
brings  this  problem  into  sharp  focus  in 
his  own  distinctive  manner.  I  am  con- 
fident that  Mr.  Buchwald  had  tongue- 
in-check  when  he  sat  down  before  the 
typewriter  to  produce  this  column,  but 
his  message  comes  out  loud  and  clear. 
My  Report  and  the  Buchwald  column 
follow : 

Washington  Report 
(By  Congressman  Pirnik) 

There's  a  controversy  beginning  to  surface 
in  Washlng:ton,  and  I'm  very  much  Involved, 
not  because  I  waa  forced  into  it,  but  rather 
as  a  result  of  my  efforts  to  assist  in  the  solu- 
tion of  what  is  a  problem  for  a  great  many 
Americans:  the  unsolicited  credit  card. 

Credit  cards,  or  "Instant  cash"  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  can  be  a  great  convenience. 
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They  also  can  prove  to  b«  trouble  with   a 
capital  T. 

Admittedly,  most  individuals  who  have 
trouble  with  credit  cards  do  ■©  because  they 
are  guilty  of  poor  judgment,  they  orer- 
extend  themselves,  aixl  when  It  comes  time 
to  balance  the  books  discover  they  are  faced 
with  a  problem. 

Obviously  the  Congress  or  a  Federal  agency 
cant  leglBlat*  or  regelate  good  Judgment. 
That's  an  individual  discipline  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  law.  However,  poor  judgment 
isn't  the  only  factor  that  contributes  to 
trouble  with  credit  cards.  Sometimes  inno- 
cent unsusi>ectlng  people  find  themselves 
tangled  in  a  complicated,  headache-produc- 
ing web  of  circumstances  woven  by  another 
Ttiese  people  are  victims  of  a  stoUen  or  mis- 
directed unsolicited  credit  card. 

It's  a  common  business  praetlce  for  many 
firms  which  Issue  credit  cards  to  send  them 
through  ihe  mail  to  a  wide-range  of  prospec- 
tive \isers.  Most  people  rend  the  accompany- 
ing literature  extolling  the  convenience  of 
the  cards  and  either  decide  to  use  or  dispose 
of  them  But  many  of  these  cards  never 
reach  their  destination,  they  are  intercepted 
along  the  way  and  the  person  who  gets  his 
hands  on  them  goes  off  on  a  wild  spending 
spree.  Of  course  such  action  Is  Illegal  and 
the  guiltv  party  Is  performing  a  crime  pun- 
ishable by  law.  but  that's  of  little  consolation 
to  the  person  in  whose  name  an  unsolicited 
card  was  Issued  who  is  presented  with  a  bill 
for  items  he  never  purchased  because  the 
card  had  reached  hands  to  which  it  didn't 
belong.  Usually  the  next  stop  Is  a  lawyer's 
office. 

Of  course  an  Individual  who  finds  himself 
in  such  a  predicament  is  not  obligated  to  pay 
for  another  person's  criminal  act,  but  all- 
too-often  it  takes  time  and  money  to  prove  It. 
This  simply  is  not  right. 

Earlier  in  the  year  one  of  my  constituents 
brought  this  situation  to  my  attention  and 
asked  me  to  take  appropriate  action.  I  fol- 
lowed through  by  contacting  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  with  a  recommendation 
that  the  scope  of  the  problem  be  studied  and 
consideration  be  given  to  the  issuance  of 
guidelines  restricting  the  issuance  of  un- 
solicited credit  cards.  Other  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  followed  a  similar  course  as  have 
many  citizens  who  shared  our  concern  about 
the  problem. 

Last  week  the  FTC  held  hearings  on  the 
subject,  and  that's  when  the  full  Impact  of 
the  controversy  surfaced.  No  one  was  caught 
by  surprise  when  representatives  of  various 
businesses  which  Issue  credit  cards  expressed 
strong  opposition  to  any  regulation  prohibit- 
ing the  unsolicited  mailing  of  what  is  some- 
times called  "plastic  money."  However,  when 
it  was  argued  that  new  restrictive  regulations 
could  be  bad  for  the  economy  and  would 
result  in  unfair  competition,  the  compli- 
cated nature  of  the  problem  became  appar- 
ent. In  addition,  it  was  brought  out  that 
FTC  does  not  have  blanket  authority  in  this 
area  and  therefore  would  not  be  able  to 
issue  regulations  covering  the  unsolicited 
mailing  of  all  credit  cards.  For  example,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  is  responsible  for  bank 
credit  cards  and  another  agency  has  auth'>r- 
Ity  over  airline  credit  cards. 

The  news  media  have  found  this  story  of 
interest  and  have  been  chronicling  develop- 
ments as  they  occur.  The  evidence  I  have 
reviewed  thus  far  leads  me  to  conclude  that 
the  public  Interest  requires  action  to  restrict 
the  issuance  of  unsolicited  credit  cards.  It  Is 
unfair  to  force  a  person  to  assume  a  risk  or 
burden  which  he  did  not  seek. 

While  the  FTC  hearings  have  been  con- 
structive, it  now  appears  that  this  agency, 
acting  alone,  vrtll  not  be  able  to  solve  the 
problem.  More  and  more  It  Is  becoming  ap- 
parent that  legislative  action  may  be  re- 
quired and  if  it  develops  that  there  is  no 
alternative  course  to  achieve  the  desired  ob- 
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jectlve,  I  plan  to  submit  a  proposal  for  con- 
sideration by  the  CoDgress.  Legislation  isn't 
the  solution  to  every  problem  but  sometimes 
it's  the  only  hope  for  a  solution. 


Credit  Pushers  Vex  Breadwinner 

( By  Art  Buchwald) 
A  :oi  of  people  are  being  shaken  up  these 
days  by  receiving  unsolicited  plastic  credit 
cards,  in  the  past  the  consumer  had  the  op- 
tion whether  to  ask  for  credit  or  not.  But  now 
in  the  great  battle  for  the  hearts  and  dollars 
of  the  American  customer,  the  banks,  oil 
companies  and  hotel  chains  are  shoving  their 
credit  cards  at  you  whether  you  want  them 
or  not. 

It  Isn't  Just  the  spectre  of  a  ■wife  or  teen- 
ager receiving  a  credit  card  and  going  berserk 
that  bothers  most  American  breadwinners. 
It's  the  principle  of  the  thing,  and  where  will 
it  all  end?  'What  Is  to  prevent  a  company  that 
sends  unsolicited  credit  cards  to  your  home 
from  sending  merchandise  Instead? 

I  don't  believe  It  Is  too  farfetched  to  see 
this  happening  In  a  few  years. 

■you  come  home,  and  there  on  your  front 
lawn  is  a  complete,  dining  room  set  with 
table.  12  chairs  and  cabinet  Attached  to  leg 
of  the  table  is  a  note; 

'Greetings  We  are  happy  to  Inform  you 
That  we  consider  you  an  excellent  credit  risk 
and.  to  show  our  faith  in  you.  we  are  leaving 
this  dining  room  set  on  your  la'wn.  Our  credit 
reports  on  you  Indicate  that  you  favor  co- 
lonial furniture,  and  we  have  chosen  this  par- 
ticular mahogany  ■wood  which  we  know  will 
go  well  with  the  rest  of  your  furnishings  If 
for  some  reason  this  particular  dining  room 
set  does  not  meet  your  requirements,  you  may 
return  it  to  our  warehouse  within  10  days, 
and  you  will  not  be  charged  for  It  If  It  is  not 
returned,  we  will  assume  that  we  made  the 
right  choice,  and  we  shall  start  billing  you 
monthly." 

Or  you  could  wake  up  in  the  morning  and 
find  parked  outside  your  door  a  new  "fire- 
eater"  with  the  following  letter  taped  to  the 
windshield: 

•  ■  Congratulations . 

•■You  are  now  the  owner  of  a  new  fire- 
eater.'  the  fastest,  most  comfortable  economi- 
cal automobile  on  the  road.  Because  of  your 
high  credit  rating,  we  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  registering  this  car  in  your  name  with  the 
State  Vehicle  Bureau. 

"If  for  any  reason  you  change  your  mind 
and  decide  you  don't  want  to  be  one  of  the 
'with  if  people  please  call  this  number  and 
we  will  have  the  car  taken  away,  at  no  cost 
to  you  except  for  the  towing  charges. 

••Also,  if  you  do  not  accept  this  exceptional 
buy,  you  must  go  down  to  the  State  Vehicle 
Bureau  and  inform  them  of  this  decision. 
Otherwise  we  will  start  charging  you  inter- 
est beginning  next  week." 

The  final  indignity  would  be  to  receive  a 
registered  letter  from  a  development  company 
which  read :  | 

"Dear  Sir,  | 

'We're  happy  to  infonn  you  that  you  are 
now  the  proud  owner  of  a  new  ranch  house 
in  Paradise  Acres.  This  extraordinary  home 
(the  deed  is  enclosed)  has  three  bedrooms, 
two  and  a  half  baths,  a  playroom  and  com- 
pletely equipped  kitchen  and  will  be  ready 
for  you  to  move  into  within  two  weeks. 

"A  check  on  your  credit  rating  shows  that 
you  can  easily'  afford  this  remarkable  buy, 
and  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  deducting 
from  yovir  bank  account  the  small  down  pay- 
ment. 

■If  we  don't  hear  from  you  by  registered 
mail  within  the  next  36  hours,  ■we  will  assume 
that  you  will  be  Joining  us  at  Paradise  Acres. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  return  the  deed, 
then  we  ««k  you  to  contact  our  lawyers  so 
some  equitable  arrangement  can  be  worked 
out  for  our  time  and  Inconvenience. 
"Cheers." 
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PLAIN  DEALER  PRAISES  PRESI- 
DENT'S PROGRAMS 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  18,  1969 

Mr.  BPOWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  and  more  newspapers  across  the 
country  are  speaking  out  in  favor  of  the 
President's  new  poUcies  both  domestic 
and  foreign.  There  is  a  growing  realiza- 
tion that  while  the  President  may  not 
make  policy  in  haste,  he  makes  it  both 
wisely  and  well. 

Among  the  newspapers  reaching  this 
conclusion  is  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
Ohio's  largest  newspaper.  I  submit  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  re- 
cent editorial  from  the  Plain  Dealer,  dis- 
cussing the  new  courses  the  President 
has  charted: 

NrxoN  Changes  Federal  Course 

President  Nixon  is  the  first  prejident  since 
before  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  start  reduc- 
ing the  federal  governments  scope  and  obli- 
gations. 

-In  his. .speech  to  the  National  Governors 
Confer^UCP,  Mr  Nixon  pointed  out  this  new 
direction  in  which  he  is  steering  the  ship  of 
state. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  New  Deal  was 
born  in  the  '30s.  the  chief  executive  frankly 
pledges  that  he  will  de-escalate  and  decen- 
tralize  an  overgrown,   centralized   power. 

Mr.  Nixon  wants  to  limit  America's  en- 
tangling commitments  overseas — "helping 
free  nations  maintain  their  own  security,  but 
not  rushing  in  to  do  for  them  what  they  can 
and  should  do  for  themselves." 

And  Mr.  Nixon  wants  the  nation  to  stop 
considering  the  federal  government  omni- 
potent in  solving  all  domestic  problems. 

His  "new  federalism"  aims  at  spreading 
the  burdens  outward,  sharing  them  more 
with  state,  with  local  government  and  even 
with  private  citizens. 

"Washington  will  no  longer  try  to  go  it 
alone;  Washington  will  no  longer  dictate 
without  consulting,"  said   the   President. 

Some  Nixon  proposals  now  before  Con- 
gress illustra:e  the  new  channel  down  which 
Mr.  Nixon  wants  to  go. 

First.  Mr.  Nixon  is  ready  to  take  the  first 
step  toward  sharing  federal  income  tax  rev- 
enues with  the  states.  State  and  local  taxes 
do  not  keep  pace  with  the  expansion  of  the 
economy  and  lag  behind  demands  for  serv- 
ices. A  sort  of  rebate  of  federal  taxes  could 
help  states,  cities,  counties  and  school  dis- 
tricts to  meet  needs  without  seeking  grants 
from  Washington.  Mr.  Nixon  believes. 

Second.  Mr.  Nixon  proposes  that  the  fed- 
eral government  take  on  a  central  chunk 
of  the  welfare  load,  providing  a  national 
minimum  of  support  but  leaving  most  of 
the  administration  and  any  extras  as  options 
open  to  the  states  or  local  communities. 

Mr.  Nixon  will  run  into  some  friction,  on 
both  the  foreign  and  domestic  sides  of  this 
new  line  of  de-escalation. 

Governors  already  are  protesting  that  the 
federal  government  ought  to  increase  Its 
contribution  to  welfare.  Many  a  state  gov- 
ernment will  recoil  when  asked  to  chip  in  a 
bigger   share   of   money,    manpower   or   ideas. 

Likewise,  foreign  countries'  leaders  grow 
apprehensive  when  President  Nixon  talks 
about  reducing  U  S.  commitments.  On  his 
Asian  tour  in  July.  Mr.  Nixon  was  asked 
over  and  over  to  repeat  that  America  will 
not  back  out  of  its  treaty  commitments. 

Getting  other  members  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  to  put  up  more 
troops  or  money  or  material,  so  that  the 
United  Staets  can  shrink  its  overseas  involve- 
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ments.  Is  not  going  to  be  easy.  If  it  can  be 
accomplished  at  all. 

But  Mr.  Nixon  has  certainly  served  notice 
plainly  upon  heads  of  foreign  states  as  well  as 
upon  governors.  They  will  have  to  accom- 
modate to  this  new  strategy  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. It  Is  a  central  principle  not  to 
be  revoked.  A  do-more-yourself  period  has 
begun. 


CRUMBLING  FOUNDATIONS  OF 
I  PROSPERITY 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 
l.M  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  18,  1969 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Philip  H.  Abelson,  the  very  competent 
and  articulate  editor  of  Science,  has 
recently  authored  an  editorial  which 
manages  to  relate  the  innovative  science 
activities  of  this  Nation  directly  to  its 
economic  well-being  in  a  highly  graphic 
manner. 

The  brief  editorial,  which  appeared  in 
the  issue  of  September  12.  1969,  should 
provide  Members  of  this  body  with  gen- 
uine food  for  thought.  In  my  opinion,  it 
will  be  folly  to  ignore  Dr.  Abelson 's 
thesis. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows : 

Crumbling  Foundations  of  Prosperity 

Two  decades  ago,  American  prosperity  was 
solidly  based.  We  had  bountiful  natural  re- 
sources; our  industrial  plants  were  undam- 
aged by  war:  we  led  in  mass  production 
techniques;  and  our  innovative  scientific 
capabllttles  were  outstanding. 

Today  the  foundations  of  American  pros- 
perity Have  crumbled  to  an  extent  not  gen- 
erally recognized.  We  still  possess  great 
natural  resources,  but  they  are  not  adequate 
to  maintain  a  high-level  economy.  We  face 
the  neOessity  of  Importing  more  and  more 
raw  materials  and  finding  the  means  to  pay 
for  them.  This  will  be  increasingly  difficult, 
for  our  ability  to  compete  In  international 
trade  is  diminishing.  In  1964 — a  good  year — 
US.  exports  exceeded  imports  by  $7.1  billion. 
In  contrast,  during  the  first  half  of  1969  the 
value  of  exports  topped  that  of  imports  by 
only  $0.15  billion. 

An  even  greater  factor  than  increasing 
imports  of  raw  materials  has  been  the  in- 
vasion of  foreign  finished  products  such  as 
steel  and  automobiles  from  countries  that 
have  more  than  recovered  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  World  War  II.  Our  advantage  of 
leadersHip  in  mass  production  techniques 
has  largely  disappeared.  We  still  lead  in  sci- 
entific research  and  in  the  ability  to  Innovate, 
but  we  have  lost  momentum. 

A  larfe  contributor  to  ovtr  present  prob- 
lems has  been  the  steel  industry.  Today,  in 
spite  of  advantages  in  raw  materials,  it  does 
not  compete  with  the  steel  Industries  of 
Germany  and  Japan.  It  has  been  complacent, 
and  slow  to  adopt  the  basic  oxygen  furnace. 

In  contrast,  our  chemical  industry  has 
long  been  a  leader  in  research  activity.  Thus 
it  come$  as  an  especially  painful  blow  to  learn 
that  the  U.S.  chemical  industry,  which  has 
contributed  mtich  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, is  feeling  the  effects  of  severe  foreign 
competition.  This  fact  was  documented  in  an 
article  by  J.  G.  Tewksbury  In  the  28  July 
issue  of  Chemical  and  Engineering  News.  He 
cited  as  an  example  one  of  the  crucial  petro- 
chemical intermediates,  ethylene.  This  sub- 
stance enters  into  plastics  such  as  polystyrene 
and  polyethylene  and  also  into  other  key 
chemicais.  Analysis  of  the  production  and 
distribution  of  major  items  based  on  ethylene 
reveals  ^  dramatic  change  in  the  U.S.  posi- 
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tlon  Five  years  ago  the  United  States  syn- 
thesized about  95  percent  of  the  ethylene 
products  entering  foreign  trade.  By  last  year 
this  figure  had  dropped  to  40  percent.  The 
big  new  factors  were  the  Euroi)ean  Economic 
Community  and  Japan,  both  of  which 
changed  from  net  importers  to  heavy  ex- 
porters. Additional  plants  are  being  con- 
structed In  Europe  and  in  Japan,  and  it  is 
quite  likely  that  a  further  diminution  of  the 
US.  export  status  will  occur. 

Tewksbury  notes  that  a  number  of  factors 
help  account  for  the  loss  of  our  competitive 
ability  The  European  nations  and  Japan  en- 
courage exports  and  discourage  imports  more 
virgorously  than  we  do.  Domestic  producers 
of  petrochemicals  are  handicapped  by  the  oil 
Import  program  which  inflates  the  cost  of 
their  feedstocks.  Another  factor  is  the  high 
cost  of  labor.  A  few  years  ago.  such  disadvan- 
tages for  the  United  States  were  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  larger  plants  and  ad- 
vanced technology  These  advantages  have 
disappeared.  Plants  abroad  are  now  of  the 
same  scale,  and  our  technology  has  been  dis- 
seminated. 

The  loss  of  a  competitive  edge  in  this  area 
of  the  chemical  industry  is  a  very  serious 
development.  It  portends  similar  changes  in 
other  areas  of  high  technology. 


HOUSING  FOR  THE.  RURAL  POOR 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  18,  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  people  associate  the  problems  of 
housing  solely  with  our  metropolitan 
areas  but  as  the  Washington  Post  points 
out  in  an  editorial  today,  more  than  half 
of  all  substandard  housing  is  in  rural 
areas. 

The  editorial  calls  for  action,  citing  a 
recent  report  by  the  National  Rural 
Housing  Conference  emphasizing  the 
problem  and  the  need  for  rural  housing. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  Amencan  people  in  this  most  im- 
portant problem,  I  place  the  editorial  in 
the  Record  herewith. 

The  editorial  lollows: 

Housing  for  the  Rural  Poor 

Nothing  sets  apart  the  poor  family  more 
than  the  house  it  lives  in.  Calling  it  a  house 
IS  something  of  a  sick  Joke  in  itself.  Often 
with  little  or  no  heat,  electricity,  plumbing, 
windows,  roof,  cellar,  the  houses  of  the  rural 
poor  are,  at  best,  shadowy  shacks  where  the 
heat  piles  up  in  the  summer,  cold  in  the 
winter  and  trotibles  all  the  time.  "Substand- 
ard housing,"  the  civil  term  for  the  hovels 
of  the  poor,  number  4.8  million,  more  than 
half  the  nations  total  of  8.2  million.  They 
can  be  found  all  the  way  from  the  lonely 
Indian  reservations  of  the  West,  where  one 
in  two  of  the  houses  is  subhuman,  to  the 
rural  areas  of  nearby  Prince  George's  County 
where,  amid  suburban  density,  some  3.000 
families  suffer  inadequate  housing. 

The  recent  report  of  the  first  National 
Rural  Housing  Conference  sponsored  by  the 
Rural  Housing  Alliance,  Indicates  tha*  the 
prospect  for  decent  shelter  for  the  rural  poor 
is  still  a  far-away  dream.  Stating  correctly 
that  "privftte  enterprise  cannot  provide  de- 
cent housing  for  low-income  families  without 
public  subsidies,"  the  report  recommends  a 
national  housing  goal  for  the  1970s  of  at  least 
27  million  additional  adequate  units,  with 
13 1 2  mil-ion  of  those  for  rural  areas. 

In  a  nation  wiiere  the  rights  of  the  poor 
seem  to  be  noticed  mostly  when  the  poor 
rampage.  x3ne  rural  poor,  our  quiet  and  pas- 
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slTe  country  coualn«,  can  eMlly  be  ignored.  Aa 
precisely  they  have  been.  The  1949  Housing 
Act  was  to  finance  135,000  units  of  low  cost 
housing  a  year  for  six  years  among  all  the 
poor.  Nineteen  years  later,  the  1968  housing 
legislation  was  created  to  fulfill  what  was 
promised  In  1949.  The  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, the  main  agency  for  providing 
credit  for  the  homebuUdlng  rural  poor,  Is 
pitifully  underfunded  and  understaffed. 

The  report  of  the  National  Rural  Housing 
Conference  will  likely  end  up  as  one  more 
voice  crvlng  from  the  rural  wilderness.  Never- 
theless, most  of  Its  50  proposals  on  behalf 
of  the  rural  poor  are  sound,  humane  and 
workable.  The  proposals  cover  such  areas  as 
the  creation  of  a  rural  development  bank  to 
finance  housing,  the  creation  of  a  nonprofit 
housing  development  corporation,  adequate 
funding  of  current  federal  rural  housing  pro- 
grams and  more  research  and  technology  Into 
low-Income  housing. 

These  proposals  are  workable  only  if  the 
Administration,  Congress  and  nation  realize 
that  we  cannot  buy  our  way  out  of  poverty 
either  cheaply  or  quickly.  We  have  tried  that 
and  It  haant  worked. 


SECRETARY   LAIRD   TALKS   ABOUT 
DEFENSE  NEEDS 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 


OF    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  18,  1969 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  privileged  to  be  in  attendance  at 
the  American  Legion  National  Conven- 
tion in  Atlanta,  Ga..  on  Tuesday.  August 
26,  were  treated  to  a  forceful  and  concise 
summation  of  the  national  defense  pic- 
ture as  it  is  today.  The  speaker  was  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Honorable  Mel- 
vin  R.  Laird, 

In  the  belief  that  Secretary  Laird's  re- 
marks would  be  of  timely  interest  to  my 
colleagues.  I  submit  that  they  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  : 

Address  bv  the  Honorable  Melvin  R.  Laird, 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Before  the  Nation- 
al Convention  op  thb  American  Legion. 
Atlan-ta.  Ga..  Tuesday,  August  26,  1969 
As  a  member  of  Post  Number  54  of  The 
American  Legion  in  Marshfield,  Wisconsin  I 
am  deeply  grateful  for  the  honor  of  delivering 
the  keynote  address  to  my  fellow  Legionnaires 
at  this  Convention. 

You  are  meeting  in  the  Fiftieth  Anniver- 
sary vear  of  The  American  Legion.  Founded 
in  1919.  the  Legion  has  become  the  largest 
■Veterans'  organization  In  the  nation  with  2.6 
million  members  in  more  than  16.000  Posts 
located  throughout  the  world.  But  It  is 
neither  size  nor  longevity  that  is  the  Legion's 
proudest  boast.  The  respect  which  your  or- 
ganization commands  is  due  more  to  its  pow- 
erful and  positive  influence  over  the  years 
to  keep  our  country  strong,  secure  and  at 
peace,  to  nurture  patriotism  and  good  citi- 
zenship, and  to  assure  that  we  honor  the  debt 
owed  to  ovir  veterans. 

Recently,  two  activlUes  of  The  American 
Legion  have  touched  me  directly.  I  am  grate- 
ful, as  Is  President  Nixon,  for  the  vigorous 
and  effective  support  which  you  cave  to  the 
Administration's  proposal  for  pushing  for- 
ward with  the  Safeguard  Antl-BalUstlc  Mis- 
sile System.  And,  I  have  had  no  more  pleasant 
experience  than  the  discussions  I  enjoyed 
a  few  weeks  ago  with  the  bright  and  earnest 
voung  people  who  participated  in  Boys  Na- 
tion and  Girls  Nation  under  your  sponsor- 
ship. 

I  want  to  digress  for  a  moment  to  pay 
tribtite  to  two  of  your  former  National  Com- 
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manders  who  now  hold  positions  of  high  re- 
sponsibility in  the  national  government — 
Don   Johnson   and   Bill   Qalbralth. 

Don  Johnaon,  as  you  know.  Is  the  new  Di- 
rector of  the  Veterans  Administration  while 
Bill  Galbralth.  your  immediate  past  National 
Commander,  is  now  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  They  are 
both  serving  the  nation  as  capably  as  they 
once  served  the  Legion. 

I  want  to  commend  you  for  your  efforts  to 
contact  the  Vietnam  Veteran.  Because  there 
Is  widespread  confusion  about  Vietnam,  there 
Is  danger  that  the  fine  young  men  who  fight 
for  us  there  will  return  to  civilian  life  feel- 
ing that  the  risks  and  sacrifices  they  have 
undergone  are  neither  understood  nor  ap- 
preciated. There  is  danger  too  that  they  will 
suffer  because  of  an  antl-milltary  mood  that 
is  becoming  fashionable  in  some  influential 
circles  in  our  country.  So  I  am  particularly 
happy  that  your  interest  in  the  Vietnam 
veterans,  ■who  already  number  three  million, 
Is  as  strong  as  your  interest  in  those  of  prior 
wars  and  that  the  energy  that  gave  the  na- 
tion the  G  I.  Bill  after  World  War  II  is  now 
being  exerted  in  the  cause  of  equity  for 
todav's  veterans. 

•  Asvour  Keynoter  this  afternoon.  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  "about  national  defense  and  in 
particular  about  the  hard  choices  we  lace  in 
the  defense  budget  We  in  Defense  recognize 
that  the  American  economy,  bountiful 
though  it  is.  Is  not  a  bottomless  well.  There 
are  limits  to  what  it  can  produce.  We  recog- 
nize, too,  that.  Important  as  it  is  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  the  nation  from  external 
dangers,  there  are  other  urgent  tasks  before 
the  nation  for  which  additional  resources 
must  be  allocated  in  both  the  pubic  and 
private  sectors  of  our  economy. 

That  economv  must  continue  to  grow  so  as 
to  make  available  more  consumer  goods  and 
an  expansion  of  plant  and  equipment  Our 
cities  must  be  made  more  liveable.  Schools 
must  be  improved.  Crime  must  be  reduced. 
The  poor  must  be  provided  for  and.  in  all 
possible  cases,  equipped  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. Pollution  of  air  and  water  must  be 
curbed.  Transportation  must  be  modernized. 
Health  facilities  and  personnel  must  be 
expanded. 

The  list  is  long  and  growing.  Progress  to- 
ward these  goals  requires  capital,  labor, 
time— and  the  attention  and  energies  of  all 
of  us. 

Since  there  are  llmlte  to  our  resources,  we 
as  a  people  have  to  make  choices.  In  particu- 
lar, the  President  and  the  Congress  have  to 
make  basic  and  difficult  decisions  about  how 
manv  of  a  limited  number  of  dollars  -will  be 
devoted  to  each  of  the  alms  of  the  national 
government  and  how  many  will  be  left  for 
state  and  local  governments  and  the  private 
sector  to  spend  as  they  chooee. 

I  can  .assure  you  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment  is  deeply  conscious   of  the   taxpayer's 
burden  and  of  the  importance  of  the  domestic 
needs   that  lead  to  claims  for  more  federal 
spending  for  non-Defense  purposes.  We  are 
determined  to  keep  Defense  spending  down 
and   to  reduce  it  wherever   possible  as   long 
as  we  can  do  so  without  imprudently  weak- 
ening our  ability  to  meet  our  Defense  needs. 
Most  of  the  critics  of  military  spending,  of 
course,  do  not  want  to  weaken  our  defense 
posture.  Most  critics  feel  that  the  defense 
budget   is  oversized   and   wasteful— a   Judg- 
ment they  make  principally  because  Defense 
spends  so  large  a  part  of  our  national  govern- 
ment's budget  Our  Defense  budgets,  in  abso- 
lute   amounts,    are    large.    But    so    are    our 
responsibilities.   Defense   receives   about   41* 
of  every  dollar  disbursed  from  Washington, 
and  the  share  allocated    o  Defense  has  been 
shrinking.  Defense  expenditures  in  1969  were 
less  than  9  per  cent  of  our  Gross  National 
Product.  Next  year  they  will  be  lower  both 
m  abscriute  amounts  and  as  a  percentage  of 
the  output  of  the  economy. 

We  In  Defense  share  the  objectives  of  our 
critics — ^we,    too,    want    to    achieve    greater 
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efficiency;  we.  too.  are  striving  for  a  reduced 
level  of  Defense  sp>endlng. 

Let  me  go  a  step  furth«.  We  agree  ■with 
our  critics  not  only  on  objectives  but  also 
on  the  fact  that  there  is  room  for  additional 
substantial  savings  within  the  E>efenBe  Budg- 
et. The  nub  of  the  problem  however.  Is  this: 
How  best  can  we  Increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
Defense  Department  and  operate  with  the 
lowest  feasible  Defense  Budget  without  im- 
pairing national  security  In  the  process? 

If  our  primary  objective  Is  to  reduce  the 
level  of  Defense  spending  no  matter  what 
the  consequences,  then,  obviously,  further 
substantial  spending  cuts  could  be  effected 
Immediately.  But  that  course  would  be  Ir- 
responsible. 

We  cannot  take  imprudent  risks  that  the 
American  people  will  not  have  the  jwotectlon 
they  need  when  they  need  It.  A$  Legion- 
naires, you  know  as  well  as  any  citizens  In 
this  countrv  the  vital  need  for  maintaining 
a  strong  De"fense  posture  Those  of  you  who 
have  known  the  ravages  of  war  understand 
better  than  anyone  else  the  importance  of 
preventing  war.  That  has  been  my  overriding 
concern  and  my  number  one  priority  since 
assuming  the  ofBce  of  Secretary  of  Defense. 
So  what  we  have  to  do  In  reappraising  and 
adjusting  our  Defense  Budget  Is  to  Insure 
that  any  adjustments  we  make  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  money  or  eliminating  waste 
do  not  at  the  same  time  cut  Into  the  muscle 
of  our  needed  preparedness  and  capability. 

Let  us  not  be  blind  to  the  unpleasant  facts 
of  life  in  the  world  about  us.  We  are  still 
engaged  In  a  war.  And,  although  I  hope  that 
we  can  continue  steadily  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  American  troops  in  Vietnam,  there 
are  more  than  500.000  of  our  men  there  to- 
day. 1  will  resist  any  budget  cutL  that  could 
add  to  American  casualties  in  'Vietnam 

Let  us  not  be  blind  to  threats  to  peace 
in  Korea  or  in  other  trouble  spots  in  the 
world  where  American  military  forces  main- 
tain a  vigil. 

Let  us  not  be  blind  to  other  potential 
dangers  to  our  country  that  may  be  magnified 
and  intensified  if  we  fail  to  maintain  mill- 
lary  strength  at  a  realistic  level. 

We  shall  strive  to  make  the  years  ahead  an 
era  of  negotiation  rather  than  confronta- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  shall  try  to 
reduce  the  danger  of  armed  conflict  by  ade- 
quately safeguarded  agreements  on  arms 
limitation. 

Until  such  agreements  are  concluded,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  folly  to  disarm  unilaterally 
or  to  permit  a  general  weakening  of  our  mili- 
tary strength.  And.  in  determining  the  level 
of  "military  strength  appropriate  for  the 
United  States,  ■we  cannot  Ignore  what  is 
going  on  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  in  the  last  analysis  the  American 
people  will  determine  the  size  and  the  shape 
of  our  Defense  forces,  I  think  it  important 
that  the  people  know  the  facts  required  to 
make  an  informed  decision.  It  is  Important 
that  thev  know  the  Soviet  Union  right  now 
is  devoting  greater  effort  than  the  United 
States  to  strategic  offensive  and  defensive 
forces. 

On  a  dollar  basis  in  1968.  the  Soviet  Union 
spent  approximately  two  dollars  for  every  one 
dollar  expended  by  the  United  States  on 
strategic  offensive  and  defensive  forces. 

Since  1965  when  the  U.S.  began  a  sub- 
stantial increase  In  military  spending  to  sup- 
port coiiibat  forces  in  Vietnam,  Soviet  ex- 
penditures have  risen  rapidly  for  a  different 
purpose— the  strengthening  of  strategic 
forces.  In  1968.  Soviet  spending  for  strategic 
forces  was  about  30  per  cent  higher  than 
it  was  in  1965  whereas  US  spending  for  such 
forces   has  remained   relatively  stable 

I  do  not  want  the  import  of  these  facts  to 
be  misunderstood  Our  overall  military  capa- 
bility todav.  together  with  the  effort  we  have 
programmed  In  our  Defense  planning,  pro- 
vides suJBclent  protection  to  the  nation  for 
the  immediate  future.  But,  if  we  project  the 
trends  which  I  have  pointed  out  on  beyond 
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the  next  few  years,  doubts  about  our  future 
security  arise. 

In  April,  the  Nixon  Administration  sent  to 
the  Congress  a  revised  budget  that  was  $3.1 
billion  lower  than  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion request  in  appropriations  and  $1.1  bil- 
lion lower  in  actual  spending. 

That  in  itself  was  a  difficult  amount  to 
squeeze  out  of  the  Defense  budget — not  be- 
cause the  whole  budget  consists  of  muscle, 
but  because  getting  the  fat  out  without 
weakening  the  muscle  Is  a  function  of  such 
things  as  time  and  organizational  change 
whose  Impact  cannot  be  fully  felt  in  the 
year  In  which  It  Is  undertaken 

The  Chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  George  Mahon  of  Texas,  has 
stated  publicly  that  his  Committee  will  cut 
at  least  $5  billion  from  the  appropriations  re- 
quest now  pending  before  Congress  He 
alerted  me  to  the  fact  that  the  current  fiscal 
year  Is  running  and  that  action  should  be 
taken   now   to   cut   back    Defense    programs. 

In  response  to  Congressional  pressure.  I 
announced  last  week  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  preparing  to  cut  spending  this 
year  by  an  additional  $3  billion  Even  these 
cuts  do  not  satisfy  some  critics  who  im- 
patiently demand  additional  major  reduc- 
tions in  the  level  of  spending  this  fiscal 
year. 

These  critics  are  urging  a  very  dangerous 
course.  If  we  are  forced  by  Congressional  ac- 
tion fo'make  such  additional  cuts,  the  end 
result"  "Would  be  counterproductive  Rather 
than  achieving  real  and  lasting  savings,  we 
could  instead  be  producing  greater  inefficien- 
cy, higher  long-term  costs  and  greater  prob- 
lems than  already  exist  in  such  intangibles 
as  morale  and  personnel  efficiency  We  could, 
in  short,  reduce  our  Defense  readiness  both 
for  the  short-term  and  the  long-term  while 
bringing  about  only  short-lived  dollar  sav- 
ings. 

Let  me  outline  briefly  for  you  precisely 
what  the  problem  is.  The  budget  proposed  to 
the  Congress  In  January  1969,  by  the  Johnson 
Administration,  called  for  $79  billion  in  De- 
fense  spending. 

The  budget  with  which  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration started  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Serv- 
ices and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  an  austere 
budget,  since  their  initial  requests  totalled 
more  than  $100  billion.  Now  let  me  divide 
this  reduced  amount  of  $79  billion  into  sev- 
eral categories,  to  give  you  a  better  Idea  of 
the  problems  we  face 

First  of  all.  about  $25  billion  of  the  $79 
billl*n  represents  the  special  cost  of  support- 
ing our  combat  operations  in  Southeast  Asia. 
This  can  be  reduced  only  as  a  result  of  na- 
tional policy  decisions  which  reduce  the  level 
of  our  effort  such  as  the  25.000  troop  rede- 
ployment announced  by  the  President  at 
Midway. 

A  little  less  than  $3  billion  represents  pay- 
ments to  retired  military  personnel  fixed  by 
law. 

Southeast  Asia  costs  and  retired  pay  add 
to  nearly  $28  billion — well  over  one-third  of 
our  spending  total 

This  leaves  $51  billion  of  that  Johnson 
btidget.  About  $8  billion  is  for  strategic 
forces — for  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles, 
Polaris  submarines,  bombers,  and  defense  sys- 
tems which  are  the  backbone  of  our  nuclear 
deterrent.  Even  if  we  adopted  the  posture  ad- 
vocated by  the  severest  critics  of  Etefense  pro- 
grams, we  would  not  make  a  major  dezit  in 
the  $8  billion  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The 
recent  ABM  debate,  for  example,  did  not 
significantly  involve  1970  spending. 

Another  $6  billion  is  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, aside  from  strategic  forces  and 
special  Southeast  Asia  items.  This  is  the 
part  of  our  effort  that  provides  oiur  military 
strength  for  the  future.  Without  adequate 
research  and  development,  the  American 
military  in  the  future  will  find  itself  out- 
maneuvered,  outgunned  and  overmatched. 
The  Soviets  are  certainly  aware  of  the  critical 
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Importance  of  research  and  development.  I 
recognize  that  this  part  of  our  program  Is  a 
tempting  target  for  budget  cutters.  It's  an 
area  where  cuts  can  be  made  today  without 
an  Immediate  and  apparent  degradation  of 
our  forces.  But.  for  the  long  run.  nothing 
could  be  more  detrimental  than  to  neglect 
our  research  and  development  needs. 

To  complete  the  total,  there  are  two  re- 
maining categories  of  Defense  spending.  Our 
general  purpose  forces- — aside  from  Southeast 
Asia — accounted  for  $22  billion  of  that  John- 
son budget  total.  This  covers  our  Army  and 
Marine  divisions;  our  Naval  forces — attack 
carriers,  antisubmarine  warfare  forces,  am- 
phibious forces,  and  others:  and  Air  Force 
tactical  aircraft.  Also  included  here  are  our 
worldwide  intelligence  and  communications 
systems;  airlift  and  seallft;  and  our  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  forces.  This  $22  billion,  in 
short,  covers  all  the  muscle  we  have,  aside 
from  the  forces  In  Sotitheast  Asia  and  the 
strat«glc  forces  that  provide  our  nuclear 
deterrent. 

Finally,  the  Johnson  budget  included  about 
$15  billion  for  administration  and  support. 
This  category  covers  our  large  training  estab- 
lishment; medical  and  hospital  facilities; 
supply  systems;  the  maintenance  and  re- 
building of  weapons:  and  the  general  over- 
head of  the  Department.  These  activities,  of 
course,  are  essential  to  the  success  of  all  the 
progrnms  of  the  Department. 

It  is  in  the  last  two  categories  of  the 
budgtt — our  general  purpose  forces  outside 
Soultteast  Asia,  and  the  area  of  administra- 
tion and  support — that  we  must  look  for 
btidgttary  cutbacks.  These  two  categories 
came  to  $37  billion  in  spending  In  the  John- 
son budget.  We  are  now  making  preparations 
to  cut  $4  1  billion  from  the  spending  level 
in  the  Johnson  budget,  and  most  of  this  cut 
will  Itave  to  come  from  these  areas. 

Now.  let  me  introduce  one  further  thought. 
We  Iwve  been  talking  about  spendiiig — and 
about  one-third  of  what  we  will  spend  this 
year  results  from  contracts  in  prior  years.  It 
is  the  payment  now  coming  due  on  bills  con- 
tracted in  the  past  by  earlier  Administra- 
tions. 

And  this,  in  a  nutshell,  is  our  problem;  the 
progrnms  that  we  can  regard  as  serious  can- 
didates for  immediate  spending  cutbacks 
comprise  well  under  half  of  our  budget — aiid 
even  for  these,  a  third  of  the  spending  is  fixed 
by  prtor-year  contracts.  Thus,  the  planned 
spending  cutbacks  we  have  announced 
amount  to  15  to  20  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
expenditures  that  are  really  subject  to  re- 
duction at  this  time. 

Last  Thursday,  I  announced  some  of  the 
actions  we  feel  constrained  to  take  as  a  re- 
sult OS  the  cuts  Congress  is  expected  to  make 
in  the  Defense  Department  budget  this  year. 

In  Order  to  make  short-term  savings,  sav- 
ings Oiat  would  have  a  dollar  impact  in  fiscal 
year  1970  we  have  to  lay  up  more  than  100 
ships,  reduce  flying  operations  by  300,000 
hours,  close  some  bases,  and  reduce  miUtary 
and  civilian  manpower  probably  by  more 
than  150,000  before  the  fiscal  year  ends  ten 
months  from  now. 

The  actions  announced  last  week,  taken 
together  with  other  cuts  made  earlier  in  the 
year,  would  reduce  Defense  spending  by  Ml 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

When  I  announced  our  preparations  to 
make  reductions  of  this  magnitude,  I  said 
that  they  will  inevitably  result  in  some  weak- 
ening of  our  worldwide  military  posture. 

I  apologize  for  overwhelming  you  with 
numbers,  but  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  the 
budget  without  getting  into  figures.  Let  me 
summarize  the  conclusions  to  which  all 
these  statistics  lead ; 

1.  Because  of  the  clear  intention  of  Con- 
gress to  force  a  heavy  cut  in  Defense  spend- 
ing this  year,  I  have  announced  our  plans  to 
make  further  reductions  of  up  to  $3  billion 
in  addition  to  the  $1.1  billion  In  spending  we 
announced  earlier  in  the  year. 
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2  I  am  proceeding  now  with  these  plans 
because  any  delay  until  Congress  finally  acts 
on  Defense  appropriations  would  make  it 
absolutely  impossible  to  make  required  re- 
ductions in  any  orderly  and  efficient  way. 
Acting  now,  we  still  are  compelled  to  Inflict 
hardship  on  many  of  our  personnel,  military 
and  civilian,  whose  lives  will  be  disrupted. 

3.  The  effect  of  these  cuts  is  to  increase 
the  risks  to  which  the  American  people  are 
exposed,  .^ny  further  major  cuts  for  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year  would  involve  even  greater  risk 
and  further  disruptions. 

Time  and  again  in  our  past  history  our 
nation  has  paid  a  frightful  price  for  allow- 
ing its  armed  forces  to  dwindle  to  levels  that 
proved  to  be  too  low  to  discourage  or  to 
counter  aggression.  "Too  little  and  too  late" 
has  been  the  epitaph  of  more  than  one  great 
nation  In  human  history.  I  am  determined 
that  it  will  not  be  ours. 

To  maintain  the  military  strength  needed 
111  the  years  immediately  ahead,  however,  vig- 
orous support  of  this  objective  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  be  required.  I  shall  do  my 
best  so  to  manage  the  Department  of  Defense 
as  to  deserve  and  win  that  support. 

You  who  have  .seen  war  at  first  hand  know 
that  national  weakness  is  not  the  way  to 
peace  or  to  freedom.  You  who  cherish  peace 
and  freedom  know  that  they  must  be  pro- 
tected with  a  keen  sword  and  a  stotit  shield 
Pledge  with  me  to  keep  that  national  sword 
and  shield  ready  imtll,  in  God's  good  time, 
all  nations  learn  to  live  together  in  peace 
and  brotherhood. 

I  ask  your  help,  knowing  that  the  American 
Legion  will  never  shirk  the  responsibility  of 
leadership  in  the  struggle  to  keep  the  nation 
secure  and  at  peace.  For  50  years  the  Legion 
has  rendered  service  to  the  nation  far  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty.  In  recognition  of  that 
record  of  service,  I  am  pleased  to  award  to 
the  American  Legion  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Meritorious  Award  accompanied  by  the 
following  citation: 

CITATION 

Tlie  American  Legion  has  for  fifty  years 
performed  outstanding  service  to  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  to 
former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
Through  a  well-developed  program  of  coop- 
eration with  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Veterans  Administration,  and  other  federal 
agencies,  the  Legion  has  provided  effective 
counselling  and  referral  services  which  have 
assisted  Armed  Forces  personnel  returning  to 
civilian  life.  The  extensive  and  highly  suc- 
cessful youth  programs  of  The  American  Le- 
gion have  done  much  to  develop  American- 
ism in  our  nation's  youth.  The  dusk-to-dawn 
lighting  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier 
at  Arlington  National  Cemetery  during  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  observance  Is  a  perma- 
nent beautlficatlon  of  this  national  shrine. 

Accordingly,  it  is  with  personal  apprecia- 
tion and  great  pleasure  that  I  confer  upon 
The  American  Legion  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Meritorious  .^ward. 


NEW  TROOP  WITHDRA-WAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  IS,  19fi9 

Mr.  'WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  announcement  of  the  withdrawal 
of  35,000  additional  troops  is  a  significant 
demonstration  of  America's  desire  for 
peace  and  an  end  to  the  long  and  bloody 
conflict  in  'Vietnam. 

Throughout  the  world,  people  are  rec- 
ognizing that  America's  earnest  hope 
that  the  war  be  brought  to  an  end  is 
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being  backed  up  by  actions:  accordingly, 
they  will  be  awaiting  a  response  from 
Hanoi  to  this  latest  peace  overture. 

Equally  as  important  as  our  troop 
withdrawal,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  America's 
determination  to  stand  by  our  allies  in 
South  "Vietnam.  An  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  September 
17  points  out  that  the  announc€ment  of 
the  withdrawal  by  Vice  President  Ky  has 
important  implications  as  to  the  attitude 
of  his  nation  toward  the  withdrawal  and 
the  future  course  of  the  war. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues : 

New  Troop  Withdrawai, 

The  withdrawal  of  35.000  additional  Ameri- 
can troops  by  December  15  offers  convincing 
evidence  of  President  Nixon's  determination 
to  reduce  the  level  of  America's  participation 
in  the  Vietnam  war  as  fast  und  as  far  as 
possible.  The  tide,  which  carried  a  total  of 
534,000  servicemen  to  Vietnam,  has  clearly 
turned,  The  massive  American  strength  Is 

ebbing.  . 

For  the  present,  there  Is  no  real  impair- 
ment of  America's  ability  to  flfcht.  During  the 
prolonged  period  of  buildup,  thousands  of 
troops  were  needed  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
expected  arrivals;  to  build  airports,  living 
quarters,  roads  and  supply  facilities.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  perhaps  as  many  as  100,- 
000  can  be  pulled  out  before  America's  fight- 
ing ability  will  begin  seriously  to  diminish. 
But  the  additional  troop  withdrawal,  which 
will  bring  the  total  cut  to  60,000,  cannot  be 
dismissed  by  Hanoi — or  by  the  wars  growing 
legion  of  domestic  opponents — as  tokenism. 
It  IS  a  clear  sign  of  good  faith— a  sign  that 
no  buildup  back  to  the  top  levels  of  last 
February  is  being  considered  as  a  possibility. 
It  should  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  positive 
reaction  from  the  other  side,  in  the  field  and 
at  the  peace  talks.  Hanoi's  chief  negotiator. 
Xuan  Thuy.  is  on  record  to  the  effect  that 
further  reductions  of  American  troops  could 
Improve  the  atmosphere  at  Paris.  Those  words 
should  now  be  translated  into  action. 

It  was  noted  that  the  premature  disclosure 
of  the  troop  cut  by  South  Vietnamese  Vice 
President  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  seemed  to  cause 
some  annovance  in  official  Washington. 

It  is  possible  that  the  disclosure  may  have 
ruffled  the  diplomatic  waters  a  bit  by  coming 
before  the  information  was  officially  passed 
along  to  all  of  America's  friends  and  allies 
But  regardless  of  the  personal  vanity  or  po- 
litical ambition  that  prompted  Ky  to  speak, 
the  method  of  disclosure  had  much  to  com- 
mend it. 

The  vice  president  is  generally  accepted  as 
South  Vietnam's  leading  hawk,  the  official 
most  reluctant  to  see  American  power  with- 
draw from  his  country  and  most  scornful  of 
political  compromise  with  the  enemy. 

A  constant  danger  of  American  withdrawal 
is  the  possiblUty  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple, fearful  of  a  sellout,  may  lose  heart,  and 
with  it  all  faith  in  the  ability  of  Saigon  to 
stand  up  to  the  pressure  from  the  north.  But 
if  Ky,  their  superhawk,  announces  the  move 
and'assvu-es  them  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  is  ready  to  lake  up  the  slack,  who  can 
question  it? 

Ky's  revelation  may  have  been  premature. 
But  it  is  a  tactic  that  might  be  considered 
for  future  official  use. 
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MFA  magazine,  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
Members.  Illustrating  the  article  is  a 
photograph  showing  how  dignity  and 
restful  beauty  are  achieved  through 
modem  architecture  in  the  sanctuary  of 
the  new  St.  Clement  Catholic  Church 
building  south  of  Bowling  Green  in  Pike 
Coimty.Mo. 

The  new  building,  where  Father 
Severin  Lamping  serves  as  priest,  re- 
placed a  structure  with  a  towering  steeple 
which  had  serv'ed  as  a  community  land- 
mark since  1897. 
The  article  follows : 

To  THE  House  of  the  Lord 
(By  Rev.  Severin  Lamping) 
Text:  "I  will  go  to  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
to  God  who  gives  joy  to  my  youth"— Psalm 
of  David. 

God  himself  favored  a  fixed  and  definite 
place  for  worship.  He  had  His  Mount  Sinai 
crowned  with  fearful  smoke,  and  the  Burn- 
ing Bush  from  which  he  spoke  to  Moses,  and 
the  Pool  of  Bethesda  where  the  water  was 
stirred  and  the  sick  were  healed. 

Consequently,  mans  natural  instinct  sug- 
gests that  there  should  be  a  special  spot,  a 
definite  place  for  the  practice  of  religion:  in 
other  words,  a  church,  a  meeting  place  of 
man  with  his  God  and  God  with  man.  And, 
therefore,  a  church  no  more  stands  between 
man  and  his  God  than  a  cup  stands  between 
a  man  and  his  coffee. 

Would  that  every  church  In  'he  U.S.,  of 
whatever  creed,  were  bulging  its  walls  with 
Sunday  worshippers!  Would  that  all  pro- 
fessed Christians  went  to  the  house  of  the 
Lord  regularly  to  hear  the  Word  of  God  and 
to  be  nourished  by  the  precious  Body  of  His 
Divine  Son! 

This  is  why  we  should  attend  Sunday  serv- 
ices—that we  may  grow  in  Christ,  in  His 
Grace,  in  His  Truth  and  in  His  Love.  After 
all  the  church  was  built  .  .  .  "That  the 
beauty  of  His  countenance  be  not  hidden 
from  "his  own,  that  his  wounds  and  woe 
wherein  He  wrote  His  love  be  known  to  all 
the  people  He  redeemed  " 
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TEXTILE  PROBLEMS 

HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 


TO  THE   HOUSE   OF   THE   LORD 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOL^RI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  September  18.  1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
a  recent  article  in  Today's  Farmer,  the 


OF    AI^BAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  18.  1969 
Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
encouraging  week  hopefully  for  the  tex- 
tile industry  of  America.  Tins  week 
brings  to  Washington,  a  Japanese  trade 
delegation  who  are  here  to  discuss  mat- 
ters related  to  textile  imports.  Of  course, 
textilers  play  an  important  part  in  my 
own  State.  Many  of  us  here  in  the  Con- 
gress and  those  of  us  from  Alabama  and 
other  large  textile  producing  States,  are 
insisting  that  the  Japanese  industry  limit 
their  textile  imports  coming  into  our 
country. 

We  hope  this  can  be  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  however,  the  hour  is  already  lat« 
and  if  reasonable  agreements  cannot  be 
worked  out  with  our  Department  of 
State,  than  I  believe  this  Congress  will 
want  to  pursue  legislation  already  in- 
troduced in  this  session,  to  curve  these 
increasing  exports  which  are  penalizing 
our  American  industries. 

I  believe  this  matter  has  been  well 
stated  by  the  Bii-mingham  News  and  I 
insert  their  lead  editorial  of  September 
15,  1969,  "Textile  Problems"  in  the 
Record  : 


Textile  Problems 
This  week  a  Japanese  trade  delegation   is 
scheduled   to   come  to  Washington   to   dis- 
cuss the  broad  subject  of  textile  imports  with 
American  government  officials. 

This  Is  an  increasingly  prickly  subject  for 
the  American  textile  industry  upon  which 
four  million  people  in  this  country  depend 
lor  all  or  part  of  their  livelihood.  Approxi- 
mately 40,000  people  in  Alabama  look  to  the 
textile  manufacturing  Industry  for  their  jobs 
and  an  annual  payroll  in  excess  of  $200  mil- 
lion. 

The  Issue  of  textile  Imports  is  no  new  prob- 
lem. Its  almost  vertical  rise,  while  U.S.  im- 
ports have  moved  at  a  relatively  slow  pace, 
however,  gives  the  domestic  Industry  cause 
for  genuine  alarm;  an  alarm  which  eventu- 
ally could  have  a  severe  depressing  effect  on 
American  jobs,  payrolls  and  investment. 

Japan  Is  the  major  source  of  imported 
textile  products.  Its  hourly  wage  rate  in  the 
textile  industry  is  38  cents,  compared  with 
the  S2.28  current  hourly  average  in  our  do- 
mestic Industry,  an  obvious  competitive  ad- 
vantage in  the  contest  for  markets. 

This  wage  difference,  however.  Is  not  what 
disturbs  the  US.  textile  Industry  the  most. 
Japan  consistently  and  adamantly  has  re- 
jected any  proposal  suggesting  that  it  adopt 
voluntary  export  quotas,  an  attitude  echoed 
by  the  lesser  textile  producing  areas  in  Asia. 
American  textile  officials,  including  those 
who  lead  the  operations  of  a  number  of 
Alabama's  largest  textile  enterprises  and  of- 
ficials of  the  Alabama  Textile  Manufacturers 
Association,  outlined  their  position  on  the 
import  problem  to  Birmingham  newspaper 
representatives  last  week. 

The  American  industry  is  not  asking  the 
federal  government  to  impose  harsh,  protec- 
tionist quotas  on  foreign-made  textile  im- 
ports. They  are  willing  to  match  the  produc- 
tion of  American  mills — the  worlds  most  ef- 
ficient— against  foreign  competition  under 
equitable  conditions. 

What  causes  distress  is  that  almost  indis- 
criminate imports — mostly  Irom  Japan — 
have  far  outstripped  American  exp>orts,  grad- 
vially  eating  into  the  domestic  market  and 
creating  a  large  portion  of  this  nation's  pres- 
ently unfavorable  balance  of  payments. 

The  American  industry  is  perfectly  williiia 
for  imports  to  continue,  but  not  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  rate  of  Increase  exceeds  Amer- 
ican growth,  which  is  the  case  now  If  the 
foreboding  trends  is  permitted  to  continue, 
it  will  result  in  a  slowdown  in  investment  in 
more  modern  plants  and  equipment  and  a 
resultant  decline  in  American  Jobs. 

If  the  Japanese  delegation  is  unwilling  to 
agree  to  a  more  reasonable  arrangement  on 
textile  imports,  then  Congress  or  the  Nixon 
administration  should  waste  no  time  in  tak- 
ing whatever  action  is  necessary  to  halt  self- 
ish siphoning  of  American  jobs  and  invest- 
ment. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
THE  24TH  SESSION  OF  THE 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  SEPTEMBER 
18.    1969 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF     PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday.  September  18,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

ADDRESS      BY      THE      P»RESIDENT      TO      THE      24TH 

Session     of    the    General    Assembly    of 
THE  United  Nations.   September   18,   1969 

Madam  President.  Mr.  Secretary  General. 

Distinguished    Foreign    Ministers    and    Dele- 
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gates — and  my  fellow  citizens  of  the  world 
community: 

There  is  no  nobler  destiny,  nor  any  greater 
gift  one  age  could  make  to  the  agee  that 
follow,  than  to  forge  the  key  to  a  lasting 
peace. 

In  this  great  Assembly,  the  desirability  of 
peace  needs  no  afflrmatlon.  The  methods  of 
achieving  it  are  what  so  greatly  challenge 
our  courage,  our  intelligence  and  our  dis- 
cernment. 

Surely  If  one  lesson  above  all  rings  re- 
soundingly among  the  many  shattered  hopes 
in  this  world.  It  Is  that  good  words  are  no 
substitute  for  hard  deeds,  and  noble  rhetoric 
is  no  guarantee  of  noble  results. 

We  might  describe  peace  as  a  process  em- 
bodied in  a  structure. 

For  centuries,  peace  was  the  absence  of 
war  and  stability  was  the  absence  of  change. 

But  In  today's  world,  there  can  be  no  sta- 
bility without  change — so  that  peace  becomes 
a  continuing  process  of  creative  evolution.  It 
Is  no  longer  enough  to  restrain  war.  Peace 
must  also  embrace  progress — both  in  satisfy- 
ing man's  material  needs  and  in  fulfilling  his 
spiritual  needs. 

The  test  of  the  structure  of  peace  is  that 
it  ensure  for  each  nation  the  integrity  of  Its 
borders,  its  right  to  develop  in  peace  and 
safety,  and  its  right  to  determine  its  own 
destiny  without  outside  intervention. 

As  ioDg  as  we  live  with  the  threat  of  ag- 
■gressiou,  we  need  physical  restraints  to  con- 
t-iln  It. 

But  the  truest  peace  is  based  on  self  re- 
straint— on  the  voluntary  acceptance  of  those 
basic  rules  behavior  that  are  rooted  in 
mutual  respect  and  demonstrated  in  mutual 
forbearance. 

The  more  closely  the  world  community 
adheres  to  a  single  standard  in  Judging  in- 
ternational behavior,  the  less  likely  that 
standard  is  to  be  violated. 

ROLE     OF    THE     UNITED    ST.\TES 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  nations  have 
questions  about  the  world  role  of  the  United 
States  in  the  years  ahead — about  the  nature 
and  extent  of  our  future  contribution  to  the 
structure  of  peace. 

Let  me  address  those  doubts  quite  can- 
didly. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  some  crit- 
icism here  in  the  United  States  of  the  scope 
and  the  results  of  oiu'  International  com- 
mitments. 

This  trer.d,  however,  has  not  been  confined 
to  the  United  States  alone.  In  many  coun- 
tries we  find  a  tendency  to  withdraw  from 
responsibilities;  to  leave  the  world's  often 
frustrating  problems  to  the  other  fellow  and 
hope  for  the  best. 

As  for  the  United  States,  1  can  state  here 
today  without  qualification:  We  have  not 
turned  away  from  the  world. 

We  know  that  with  power  goes  responsi- 
bility. 

We  are  neither  boastful  of  our  power,  nor 
apologetic  about  it.  We  recognize  tliat  it 
exists;  and  that  as  well  as  conferring  certain 
advantages,  it  also  imposes  upon  us  certain 
obligations. 

As  the  world  changes,  tlie  pattern  of  those 
responsibilities  changes. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time  in  history  assumed 
the  major  responsibility  for  world  peace. 

We  were  left  in  1945  as  the  one  nation 
with  suflBcient  strength  to  contain  the  new 
threats  of  aggression,  and  with  sufficient 
wealth  and  Industrial  capacity  to  help  the 
injured  nations  back  to  their  feet. 

For  much  of  the  world,  those  first  difficult 
postwar  years  were  a  time  of  dependency. 

The  next  step  was  toward  independence, 
as  new  nations  were  born  and  old  nations 
revived. 

Now  we  are  maturing  together  into  a  new 
pattern  of   inter-dependence. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  we  have 
been  urging  other  nations  to  ft£5ume  a  greater 
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share  of  resfXJnsibillty  for  their  own  secu- 
rity, both  individually  and  together  with 
their  neighbors.  The  great  challenge  now  is 
to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  many  nations  in 
preserving  peace  and  enriching  life.  This 
cannot  be  done  by  American  edict,  or  by  the 
edict  of  any  other  nation.  It  must  reflect  the 
concepts  and  the  wishes  of  those  nations 
themselves. 

The  history  of  the  postwar  period  teaches 
that  nationalism  can  be  dangerously  disrup- 
tive—or  powerfully  creative. 

Our  aim  is  to  encourage  the  creative  forms 
of  nationalism;  to  Join  as  partners  where 
our  partnership  is  appropriate,  and  where  it 
is  wanted,  but  not  to  let  a  U.S.  presence  sub- 
stitute for  independent  national  effort  or 
infringe  on  national  dignity  and  pride. 

It  Is  not  my  belief  that  the  way  to  peace 
Is  by  giving  up  our  friends  or  letting  down 
our  allies.  On  the  contrary,  our  aim  is  to 
place  America's  international  conunltments 
on  a  sustainable,  long-term  basis,  to  encour- 
age local  and  regional  initiatives,  to  foster 
national  independence  and  self-sufficiency, 
and  by  so  doing  to  strengthen  the  total  fabric 
of  peace. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  the  United  States 
has  no  national  interests  of  its  own,  or  no 
special  concern  for  its  own  interests. 

However,  our  most  fundamental  national 
interest  Is  in  maintaining  that  structure  of 
International  stability  on  which  peace  de- 
pends, and  which  makes  orderly  progress 
possible. 

TOWARD    PEACE    IN    VIETNAM 

Since  I  took  office  as  President,  no  single 
question  has  occupied  so  much  of  my  time 
and  energy  as  the  search  for  an  end  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam — an  end  fair  to  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam,  fair  to  the  people  of  North 
Vietnam,  and  fair  to  those  others  who  would 
be    affected   by   the   outcome. 

We  in  the  United  States  want  an  end  to 
the  war,  and  we  are  ready  to  take  every  rea- 
sonable step  to  achieve  it.  But  let  there  be 
no  question  on  this  one  fundamental  point: 
in  good  conscience  we  cannot,  in  the  long- 
term  interests  of  peace  we  will  not,  accept  a 
settlement  that  would  arbitrarily  dictate  the 
political  future  of  South  Vietnam  and  deny 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  the  basic 
right  to  determine  their  own  future  free  of 
outsitle  interference. 

As  I  put  it  in  my  address  to  the  American 
people  last  May,  "What  the  United  States 
wants  for  South  Vietnam  is  not  the  impor- 
tant thing.  What  North  Vietnam  wants  for 
South  Vietnam  is  not  the  mportant  thing. 
What  is  Important  is  what  the  people  of 
Soutl^  Vietnam  want  for  South  Vietnam." 

To  secure  this  right — and  to  secure  this 
principle — is  our  one  limited  but  funda- 
mental objective. 

Both  in  public  and  at  the  Paris  talks,  we 
have  offered  a  number  of  proposals  which 
would  bring  peace  and  provide  self-determi- 
nation. We  are  ready  to  consider  any  other 
proposals  that  have  the  same  objective.  The 
missing  ingredient  so  far  has  been  the  wlll- 
IngnOBS  of  the  other  side  to  talk  on  any 
terms  other  than  those  that  would  pre-de- 
termlne  the  result  and  deny  the  right  of  self- 
determination  to  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Once  that  willingness  exists,  and  once 
there  is  a  genuine  willingness  by  the  other 
side  to  reach  agreement,  the  practical  solu- 
tions can  readily  be  found. 

This  makes  it  urgent  that  the  UN  mem- 
bers who  have  long  taken  an  active  Interest 
in  peace  in  Vietnam  now  take  an  active 
hand  in  achieving  it. 

Many  urged  that  If  only  we  halted  our 
bombing  of  the  North,  peace  would  follow. 
Nearly  a  year  has  passed  since  the  bombing 
of  the   North  was  stopped. 

Three  months  have  passed  since  we  began 
the  process  of  troop  replacement,  signaling 
both  our  own  genuine  desire  for  a  settle- 
ment and  the  increased  readiness  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  manage  their  own  de- 
lens& 
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As  I  announced  on  Tuesday,  by  December 
15  our  troop  strength  in  Vietnam  will  have 
been  reduced  by  a  minimum  of  60,000  men. 

On  September  2,  1969,  North  Vietnam's 
chief  negotiator  in  Paris  said  that  if  the 
United  States  committed  itself  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  totally  withdrawing  Its  forces  from 
South  Vietnam,  and  if  it  withdrew  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  troops,  Hanoi  would  take 
this  into  account. 

I  repeat  here  today  that  we  are  prepared  to 
withdraw  all  our  forces. 

The  replacement  of  60,000  troops  is  a  sig- 
nificant step. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  other  side  to 
respond  to  these  initiatives. 

The  time  has  come  for  peace. 

In  the  name  of  peace,  I  urge  all  of  you 
here — representing  126  nations — to  use  your 
best  diplomatic  efforts  to  persuade  Hanoi 
to  move  seriou-sly  into  the  negotiations 
which  could  end  this  war.  The  steps  we  have 
taken  have  been  respionsive  to  views  ex- 
pressed In  this  room.  We  hope  that  views 
from  this  organization  may  now  also  be  in- 
fluential in  Hanoi.  If  these  efforts  are  suc- 
cessful, the  war  can  end. 

The  people  of  Vietnam,  North  and  South 
alike,  liave  demonstrated  heroism  enough  to 
last  a  century.  They  have  endured  an  un- 
speakable weight  of  suffering.  They  deserve  a 
better  future.  When  the  war  ends,  the  United 
States  will  stand  ready  to  help  the  people  of 
Vietnam — all  of  them — in  their  tasks  of  re- 
newal and  reconstruction.  When  peace  does 
come  at  last  to  Vietnam,  it  can  truly  come 
with  healing  in  its  wings. 

AN     ERA     OP     NEGOTIATION 

In  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  various  Communist  powers,  I  have  said 
we  should  move  from  an  era  of  confrontation 
to  an  era  of  negotiation. 

I  believe  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  can  be  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
respect,  recognizing  our  differences  and  also 
our  right  to  differ;  recognizing  our  divergent 
interests,  and  also  our  common  interests;  rec- 
ognizing the  Interests  of  our  respective  allies 
as  well  as  our  owi.. 

It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  there  are 
not  major  problems  between  us.  and  conflict- 
ing interests.  The  tensions  of  the  past  30 
years  have  not  been  caused  by  personal  mis- 
understanding. This  is  why  we  have  indicated 
the  need  for  extended  negotiations  on  a  broad 
front  of  issues. 

Already,  as  you  know,  we  have  had  exten- 
sive consultations  with  the  Soviet  Union  as 
well  as  with  others  about  the  Middle  East, 
where  events  of  the  past  few  days  point  up 
anew  the  urgency  of  a  stable  peace. 

The  United  States  continues  to  believe  that 
the  UN  cease-fire  resolutions  define  the 
minimal  conditions  that  must  prevail  on  the 
groimd  if  settlement  is  to  be  achieved.  We 
believe  the  Security  Council  resolution  of 
November,  1907,  charts  the  way  to  that 
settlement. 

A  peace,  to  be  lasting,  must  leave  no  seeds 
of  a  future  war.  It  must  rest  on  a  settlement 
which  both  sides  have  a  vested  interest  in 
maintaining. 

We  seek  a  settlement  based  on  respect  for 
the  sovereign  right  of  each  nation  to  exist 
within  secure  and  recognized  boundaries.  We 
are  convinced  that  peace  cannot  be  achieved 
on  the  basis  of  substantial  alterations  in  the 
map  of  the  Middle  East.  We  are  equally  con- 
vinced tjhat  peace  cannot  be  achieved  on  the 
basis  of  anything  less  than  a  bind-ng,  ir- 
revocable commitment  by  the  parties  to  live 
together  in  peace. 

Failing  a  settlement,  an  agreement  on  the 
limitation  of  the  slilpment  of  arms  to  the 
Middle  East  might  help  to  stabilize  the  situ- 
ation. We  have  indicated  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
without  result,  our  willingness  to  enter  such 
discussions. 

In  addition  to  our  talks  on  the  Middle  East, 
we  hope  soon  to  begin  talks  with  the  Soviet 
TTnion  on  the  limitation  of  strategic  arms. 
There  is  no  more  important  task  before  us. 
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The  date  we  proposed  for  the  opening  of 
talks  has  passed  for  lack  of  response.  We  re- 
main ready  to  enter  negotiations. 

Since  the  United  States  flrst  proposed 
strategic  arms  talks  three  years  ago,  the  task 
of  devising  an  effective  agreement  has  be- 
come more  difficult.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
been  vigorously  expanding  its  strategic 
forces;  weapons  systems  themselves  have  be- 
come more  sophisticated  and  more  destruc- 
tive. But  as  the  difficulty  of  the  talks  in- 
creases, so  too  does  their  importance 

Though  the  issues  are  complex,  we  are 
prepared  to  deal  with  them  seriously,  con- 
cretely and  purposefully — and  to  make  a 
determined  effort  not  only  to  limit  the  build- 
up of  strategic  arms,  but  to  reverse  it 

Meanwhile,  I  want  to  affirm  our  support 
for  arms  control  proposals  which  we  hope 
the  Geneva  conference  will  place  before  this 
Assembly  with  rega.  '  to  the  seabed  and  to 
chemicai  and  bacteriological  weapons.  We 
hope  also  that  the  Nuclear  Non-Prollferation 
Treaty  will  soon  enter  into  force. 

We  should  be  under  no  illusion,  however, 
that  arms  control  will  in  itself  bring  peace 
Wars  are  fought  by  soldiers,  but  declared  by 
politicians.  Peace  also  requires  progress  on 
those  stubbornly  persistent  political  ques- 
tions that  still  divide  the  world— and  it  re- 
quires other  exchanges  not  only  of  words  but 
of  deeds,  that  can  gradually  weave  a  fabric  of 
mutual  trust. 

We  intend  to  conduct  our  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  soberly  and  seriously, 
neither  encumbered  by  prejudice  nor  blinded 
by  sentimentality,  seeking  to  reach  agree- 
ments rather  than  to  make  propaganda. 

Whenever  the  leaders  of  Communist  China 
choose  to  abandon  their  self-imposed  isola- 
tion, we  are  ready  to  talk  with  them  in  the 
same   frank   and  serious  spirit. 

PEACE-KEEPING    AND    PEACE-BUILDlNC 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  UN 
has  struggled  with  the  often  thankless  tasks 
of  peace-keeping. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  however,  keeping 
the  peace  is  only  part  of  our  task  We  also 
must  concentrate  on  building  the  peace 

Let  us  be  candid.  There  are  many  differ- 
ences among  the  great  powers,  as  well  as 
among  others,  which  as  realists  we  know 
cannot  be  resolved  quickly  But  we  also  know 
there  are  five  areas  in  particular  of  great 
concern  to  us  all  with  regard  to  which  there 
should  be  no  national  differences,  in  which 
our  interests  are  common  and  on  which 
there  should  be  unanimity.  These  are: 

Securing  the  safety  of  international  air 
travel. 

Encouraging    of    voluntary    service 
Fostering  economic  development  and  pop- 
ulation control. 

Protecting  our  threatened  environment. 
Exploring  the  frontiers  of  space. 
I.  By  any  standards,  aircraft  hijackings 
are  morally,  politically,  and  legally  inde- 
fensible. The  Tokyo  Convention  has  now  been 
brought  into  force,  providing  for  prompt 
release  of  passengers,  crew  and  aircraft. 
Along  with  other  nations,  we  also  are  work- 
ing on  a  new  convention  for  the  punish- 
ment of  hijackers.  But  neither  of  these  con- 
ventions can  be  fully  effective  without  co- 
operation; sky  piracy  cannot  be  ended  as 
long  as  the  pirates  receive  asylum. 

I  urge  the  United  Nations  to  give  high 
priority  to  this  matter.  The  issue  transcends 
politics;  there  is  no  need  for  it  to  become 
the  subject  of  polemics  or  a  focus  of  political 
differences.  It  involves  the  interests  of  every 
nation,  the  safety  of  every  air  traveler,  and 
the  integrity  of  that  structure  of  order  on 
which  a  world  community  depends. 

II.  The  creative,  dynamic  kind  of  peace  I 
have  spoken  of,  of  course,  requires  more  than 
such  basic  protections. 

To  build  this  kind  of  peace,  we  must  Join 
together  In  building  our  societies — in  raising 
a  great  cathedral  of  the  spirit,  which  cele- 
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brates  tbe  Infinite  possibilities  of  man  him- 
self. 

Such  a  peace  requires  a  fuller  enlistment 
not  only  of  government  resources,  and  of 
private  enterprise  resources,  but  also  of  the 
dedication  and  skill  of  those  thousands  of 
people  all  over  the  world  who  are  ready  to 
volunteer  in  the  cause  of  human  advance- 
ment. Our  own  Peace  Corps  has  helped  in 
manv  countries.  I  especially  welcome  the  con- 
sideration the  UN  lt*elf  is  now  giving  to 
establishment  of  an  International  Volunteer 
Corps  We  stand  ready  to  give  this  exciting 
new  venture  our  full  and  enthusiastic 
cooperation 

in  As  the  UN  looks  toward  the  beginning 
of  its  Second  Development  Decade,  it  faces 
a  time  of  enormous  challenge  and  enormous 
opportunity. 

We  can  only  guess  at  the  new  scientific  dis- 
coveries the  70's  may  bring,  but  we  can  see 
with  chining  clarity  the  gap  that  already 
exists  between  the  world  s  developed  and  its 
developing  economies — and  the  urgent  need 
for  international  cooperation  in  spurring 
economic  development 

If.  in  the  course  of  the  Second  Development 
Decade,  we  can  make  both  significant  gains 
111  food  production  and  significant  reduc- 
tions in  the  rate  of  population  growth,  we 
shall  have  opened  the  way  to  a  new  era  of 
splendid  prosperity  If  we  do  only  one  with- 
out the  other,  we  shall  be  standing  still  If 
we  fall  in  both,  great  areas  of  the  world  will 
face  human  disaster. 

IV.  Increasingly,  the  task  of  protecting 
man's  environment  is  a  matter  of  interna- 
tional concern  Pollution  of  air  and  water, 
upsetting  the  balance  of  nature— these  are 
not  only  local  problems,  and  not  only  na- 
tional problems,  but  matters  that  affect  the 
basic  relationship  of  man  to  his  planet. 

The  United  Nations  already  is  planning  a 
conference  on  the  environment  in  1972.  I 
pledge  the  strong  support  of  the  United 
States  for  that  effort.  I  hope  that  even  before 
then  we  can  launch  new  international 
initiatives  toward  restoring  the  balance  of 
nature,  and  maintaining  our  world  as  a 
healthv  and  hospitable  place  for  man. 

V.  Of  all  man's  great  enterprises,  none 
lends  it-self  more  logically  or  more  compel- 
lingly  to  international  cooperation  than  the 
venture  into  space  Here,  truly,  mankind  is 
as  one:  as  fellow  creatures  from  the  planet 
Earth,  exploring  the  heavens  that  all  of  us 
share. 

The  journey  of  Apollo  11  to  the  moon  and 
back  was  not  an  end.  but  a  beginning. 

There  will  be  new  journeys  of  discovery 
Beyond  this,  we  are  just  beginning  to  com- 
prehend the  benefits  space  technology  can 
yield  here  on  earth.  But  the  potential  is 
enormous. 

For  example,  we  now  are  developing  earth 
resource  survey  satellites,  with  the  first  ex- 
perimental satellite  to  be  launched  sometime 
early  in  the  decade  of  the  1970's. 

Present  indications  are  that  these  should 
be  capable  of  yielding  data  which  could  as- 
sist in  as  widely  varied  tasks  as  the  location 
of  schools  of  fish,  the  location  of  mineral 
deposits  and  the  health  of  agricultural  crops 
I  feel  it  is  only  right  that  we  should  share 
both  the  adventures  and  the  benefits  of 
space.  As  an  example  of  our  plans,  we  have 
determined  to  take  these  five  actions  with 
regard  to  earth  resource  satellites,  as  this 
program  proceeds  and  fulfills  its  promise: 

The  earth  resource  sateUite  program  will 
be  dedicated  to  producing  information  not 
only  for  the  United  States,  but  also  for  the 
world  community. 

We  will  support  the  convening  of  a  series 
of  international  symposia  for  reports  on  the 
work  in  progress  in  this  field  and  on  projec- 
tions of  future  possibilities. 

We  shall  cooperate  in  the  establishment 
of     international     information     centers     to 
broaden  dissemination  of  satellite  data. 
We  are  prepared  to  work  with  other  nations 
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and  specialized  agencies  In  developing  edu- 
cational and  training  opportunities  to  meet 
future  needs  for  specialists ,  especially  in  the 
use  of  earth  resource  satellite  data. 

We  shall  consider  specific  international  ar- 
rangements for  handling  the  data  needs  of 
other  nations  and  specialized  agencies 

We  will  be  putting  propyosals  to  this  effect 
before  the  United  Nations. 

These  are  among  the  positive,  concrete 
steps  we  Intend  to  take  toward  international- 
izing mans  epic  ventures  into  space — an  ad- 
venture that  belongs  not  to  one  nation,  but 
to  all  mankind,  and  one  that  should  be 
marked  not  by  rivalry,  but  by  the  same  spirit 
of  fraternal  cooperation  that  so  long  has 
been  the  hallmark  of  the  international  tom- 
munitv  of  science. 

A  survey  of  history  might  discourage  those 
who  seek  to  establish  peace. 

But  we  have  entered  a  new  age.  different 
not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind  from  any  that 
has  gone  before. 

For  the  first  time  ever,  we  have  become  a 
single  world  community. 

For  the  first  time  ever,  we  have  seen  the 
staggering  fury  of  the  power  of  the  universe 
unleashed,  and  we  know  that  we  hold  that 
power  in  precarious  harness. 

For  the  first  time  ever,  technological  ad- 
vance has  brought  within  reach  what  once 
was  onlv  a  poignant  dream  for  hundreds  of 
mllllon&— freedom  from  hunger  and  freedom 
from  want. 

For  the  first  time  ever,  we  have  seen 
changes  in  a  single  hfetime  that  dwarf  the 
achievements  of  centuries — and  that  con- 
tinue to  accelerate. 

For  the  first  time  ever,  man  has  stepped 
beyond  his  planet — and  revealed  us  to  our- 
selves as  "riders  on  the  Earth  together." 
bound  inseparably  on  this  one  bright,  beau- 
tiful speck  in  the  heavens,  so  tiny  in  the 
universe  and  so  Incomparably  welcoming  as  a 
home  for  man. 

In  this  new  age  of  historic  "firsts.  '  even 
the  goal  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  is  a 
•first"  we  can  dare  to  strive  for  We  must 
achieve  it.  And  I  believe  we  can  achieve  it 
In  that  spirit,  then.  let  us  press  toward 
an  open  world— a  world  of  open  doors,  open 
hearts,  open  minds — a  world  open  to  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  of  people,  and  open  to 
the  reach  of  the  human  spirit — a  world  open 
in  itfi  search  for  truth,  and  unconcerned  with 
the  fate  of  old  dogmas  and  old  isms — a  world 
open  at  last  to  the  light  of  Justice,  and  rea- 
son, and  to  the  achievement  of  that  true 
peace  which  the  people  of  every  land  carry 
in  their  hearts  and  celebrate  in  their  hopes. 


THE  NIXON  POUCY  OF  RESTRAINT 
IS  TAKING  HOLD 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  18.  1969 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  criti- 
cisms are  heard  about  the  new  adminis- 
tration by  those  of  us  who  take  frequent 
trips  home. 

The  first  of  those  has  to  do  with  the 
President's  failure,  so  far.  to  end  the  war 
in  Vietnam— though  he  has  clearly 
moved  to  reduce  that  conflict — and  the 
second  relates  to  the  continuing  pain  of 
a  rolling  inflation  from  which  nearly  all 
of  our  citizens  suffer. 

In  this  latter  respect,  they  ask  why 
Mr.  Nixon  has  not  gotten  inflation  under 
control:  and.  as  all  of  us  know  from  our 
mail,  more  and  more  of  our  constituents 
who  quite  properly  complain  about  Infla- 
tions    inroads,    are   beginning    to   urge 
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wage  and  price  controls  as  an  immediate 
alternative  to  the  kind  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  restraint  the  President  haa 
sought  to  apply  to  this,  our  most  serious 
domestic  problem  of  the  moment. 

In  my  replies  to  such  written  sug- 
gestions, and  in  my  personal  conversa- 
tions with  others  at  home  of  like  mind, 
I  have  been  counseling  patience  as  best  I 
can.  It  is  no  easier  for  anyone  to  be 
patient  about  the  seemingly  unending 
wave  of  inflation  we  have  been  enduring, 
than  it  is  to  be  patient  about  the  tremen- 
dously complex  task  of  finding  some  hon- 
orable exit  from  that  theater — of  war — 
into  which  we  so  tragically  stumbled  in 
Vietnam. 

But  public — and  congressional — pa- 
tience is,  I  believe,  indicated  in  both  in- 
stances. Corrective  action,  in  either 
area  of  concern,  even  when  of  the  right 
nature,  is  necessarily  slow  of  result.  Thus 
it  is  that,  whenever  some  glimmer  of  light 
begins  to  appear  at  the  end  of  either  one 
of  these  two  long  tunnels  through  which 
we  have  seemed  to  be  crawling  forever, 
that  light  ought  to  be  noted  for  such  en- 
couragement as  it  may  bring. 

Today's  lead  editorial  in  the  Wall 
Streetjjournal  offers  a  modicum  of  such 
light  wfth  respect  to  the  Nixon  policies 
taking  hold  of  inflation.  I  believe  it  to  be 
an  accurate  analysis  of  our  present  eco- 
nomic situation,  and  I  commend  its 
reading  to  my  colleagues.  The  editorial 
follows : 

Taking  Hold 

A  few  bits  of  current  or  recent  economic 
Intelligence : 

The  July  increase  in  private  wages  and 
salaries  was  the  smallest  in  a  year. 

Retail  sales  are  trailing  the  advances 
posted  earlier  in  the  year. 

Pactoi7  sales  are  expected  to  level  off  in 
the  fourth  quarter. 

In  Augtist.  private  nonfarm  housing  con- 
tinued to  decline. 

By  July,  private  nonfarm  housing  starts 
were  down  29  "T^   from  Januarj*. 

The  gross  national  product,  adjusted  for 
price  changes,  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  only 
2'^o  In  the  second  quarter,  compared  with  a 
7A'~c  rate  a  year  earlier.  And  industrial  out- 
put fell  In  August  for  the  first  time  In  a 
year. 

These  and  other  data  seem  to  us  to  cast 
doubt  on  the  prevalent  notion  that  present 
Governmental  policies  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
restraint  have  failed  to  take  hold  and  hence 
cannot  be  counted  on  to  satisfactorily  curb 
the  inflation. 

True,  offsetting  trends  can  also  be  dis- 
cerned. Notably,  many  prices  continued  to 
rise.  But  as  we  have  said  before,  it  takes 
time  to  correct  a  fierce  four-year-old  infla- 
tion, especially  with  plenty  of  inflationary 
psychology  still  in  evidence.  The  correction 
is  nonetheless  under  way;  the  First  National 
City  Bank's  Letter  puts  it  succinctly: 

".  .  .  the  conditions  required  to  make  price 
Increases  stick  are  being  eroded.  The  rate  of 
increase  In  sales  Is  no  longer  so  buoyant 
that  manufacturers  and  retailers  can  con- 
fidently look  to  upward  price  adjustments 
to  help  cover  the  high  fixed  costs  that  have 
been  put  in  place  .  .  . 

"The  important  point  to  bear  in  mind  is 
that  while  price  inflation  may  continue  to 
be  e.xcessive  for  a  time  yet,  the  sharp  reduc- 
tion in  real  growth  that  has  already  oc- 
curred will  not  permit  excessive  inflation  to 
continue  indefinitely." 

That,  at  any  rate,  is  the  way  it  ought  to 
work,  and  the  way  the  Government  is  trying 
to  make  it  work.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  been  holding  the  money  supply  admlr- 
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ably  In  check.  And  juat  a«  artlflclally  easy 
money  is  a  major  source  of  inflation,  so  tight 
money  should  be  a  major  part  of  the  cure. 

By  coincidence,  a  research  project  that  is 
still  in  progress  supports  the  view  that  mone- 
tary policy  exerts  a  strong  (albeit  slow)  im- 
pact on  the  economy.  According  to  Reserve 
Board  member  J.  Dewey  Oaane,  the  study 
"suggests  that  monetary  policy  is  a  more 
powerful  tool  of  stabilization  '  policy  than 
most  economists,  except  perhaps  Milton 
Friedman,  would  have  guessed  " 

Ceilalnly  the  record  on  fiscal  policy  is  less 
impressive.  The  Nixon  Administration  is  se- 
rious about  cutting  spending  below  that 
budgeted  by  the  Johnson  Administration,  but 
it  would  still  spend  enormous  amounts.  Con- 
gress djd  extend  the  tax  surcharge,  which 
should  never  have  been  necessary  if  the 
Government  had  got  its  finances  in  order, 
but  the  lawmakers  appear,  as  usual,  little 
disposed  to  thrift. 

Raising  taxes  as  an  anti-inflation  weapon 
Is  at  best  a  dubious  procedure  anyway.  It 
cuts  the  people's  purchasing  power  but  adds 
to  the  Government's,  and  Governmental  fi- 
nancial excesses  are  the  chief  cause  of 
inflation. 

Even  so,  the  surcharge  helped  in  turning 
mammoth  deficits  into  small  surpluses.  If 
the  Government  stays  on  that  course,  If  It 
sticks  to  monetary  restraint,  and  if  it  could 
get  spending  down,  the  way  should  be  cleared 
for  sound  nonlnfiationary  economic  growth. 
Thesfr — and  not  the  wage-price  controls  be- 
ing foolishly  advocated  in  some  quarters — 
are  the  tight  approaches. 

Whatever  happens  In  the  months  ahead,  it 
is  premature  now  to  argue  that  the  policy 
of  restraint  is  ineffective.  More  than  prema- 
ture, the  statistics  say  the  argument  may 
not  ewen  be  factual. 


CLEAN  WATER— NOW 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  tHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  18,  1969 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
nothing  that  requires  the  attention  of 
this  Congress  more  urgently  than  the 
need  to  protect  our  environment.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  a  civilized  society  should 
make  an  inadequate  effort  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  its  very  life.  Yet,  the  pos- 
sibility exists  tliat  inaction  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration,  among 
others,  could  make  reality  out  of  the  in- 
conceivable. 

Prepress  leading  to  the  preservation  of 
our  most  precious  resource,  water,  was 
made  when  the  Congress  passed  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  in  1966.  But, 
our  performance  to  date  has  failed  to 
back  the  promise  contained  in  that  act. 

The  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  set 
forth  a  plan  of  action  that,  if  carried  out, 
could  make  an  important  contribution 
toward  reducing  the  amount  of  raw  or  in- 
adequately treated  sewage  that  enters 
our  lakes  and  streams.  Instead  of  carry- 
ing out  the  plan,  however,  the  executive 
branch  has  failed  to  reques'  and  the  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  provide  enough  money 
to  do  the  job. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  was 
pointed  out  in  the  September  issue  of 
Nation's  Cities,  the  magazine  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities.  The  publication 
devoted  a  front  cover  editorial  and  a 
comprehensive  article  to  this  most  im- 
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portant  subject.  I  include  the  full  text  of 
the  editorial,  the  article,  and  accompany- 
ing charts  following  my  remarks: 
Mars,  the  Eaeth  and  Commtpment 
So  now  they  want  to  send  men  to  Mars. 
NASA  director  Dr.  Thomas  Paine  says  we  have 
the  technical  knowledge  to  do  the  job  by 
1981.  All  we  need  is  the  will  and  commitment. 
Well,  we  have  the  technical  knowledge  to 
correct  most  of  our  urban  pollution  prob- 
lems—nou'.  All  we  need  is  the  will  and  com- 
mitment. We  feel  the  will  and  commitment 
to  battle  pollution  have  been  evident  in  most 
of  our  municipal  governments.  But  we  can't 
say  that  about  the  federal  government  Take, 
for  example,  the  shameful  way  it  has  failed  to 
meet  its  obligations  under  the  1966  Clean 
Waters  Restoration  Act  A  total  of  $1.3  billion 
was  authorized  under  the  act  from  fiscal  1967 
through  1969.  But  how  much  actually  was 
appropriated  to  help  states  and  local  govern- 
ments build  wastewater  treatment  facilities? 
Only  $567  million,  or  roughly  44  per  cent.  The 
remaining  unappropriated  56  per  cent  Is  an 
outrageous  funding  gap.  But  during  that 
same  period,  a  total  of  S4  1  billion  in  waste- 
water treatment  facilities  somehow  were 
built.  Where,  then,  did  the  money  come  from? 
It  came,  of  course,  from  local  governments 
(and,  in  a  few  cases,  from  states),  placed 
under  the  gun  to  meet  new  federal  state 
water  quality  standards  set  by  the  1965 
Water  Quality  Act.  Now  these  water  quality 
standard  deadlines  are  fast  approaching  and 
many  cities  will  be  able  to  meet  them  only 
by  overextending  themselves  financially,  thus 
taking  already  limited  funds  away  from  other 
vital  urban  needs  such  as  education,  poverty, 
and  housing.  Will  Congress  continue  to  re- 
nege on  Its  obligation  to  fully  fund  the  1966 
act?  Not  if  the  National  League  of  Cities  and 
the  other  concerned  groups  Joined  together 
in  the  Citizens  Crusade  for  Clean  Water  have 
anything  to  say  about  It.  And  not  if  the 
growing  congressional  support  for  a  full  $1- 
bllUon  1970  appropriation  continues  to  gain 
momentum.  City  officials  and  concerned  ititl- 
zens  throughout  the  nation  can  join  I  this 
fight  for  lull  federal  funding  by  immediately 
bombarding  their  congressmen  with  requests 
to  support  the  $1 -billion  1970  appropriation. 
Success  In  gaining  increased  funding  is  not 
only  necessary  to  meet  our  water  pollution 
control  needs  In  the  years  ahead,  but  to  re- 
store local  and  state  government  confidence 
in  the  federal  government's  credibility.  Na- 
tional goals  for  an  unfouled  urban  environ- 
ment have  been  enunciated  by  Congress 
many  times  during  the  past  decade.  But,  un- 
like the  space  program,  the  will  and  commit- 
ment to  achieve  these  goals  often  have  not 
been  present.  Mars  can  wait.  Our  environ- 
mental pollution  control  needs  here  on  Earth 
cannot. 

Are  the  Cities  Trapped  in  the  Water 

PoixtnioN  Control  Fvnding  G.\p? 

(By  Raymond  L.  Bancroft) 

Hopes  were  high  back  in  1966  when  the 
Congress  approved  the  Clean  Waters  Restora- 
tion Act.  Nation's  CrriES  called  it  "one  of  the 
89th  Congress'  most  sweeping  accomplish- 
ments." 

And  indeed  it  was.  The  act  called  for  a 
steady  and  steep  rise  in  federal  assistance  for 
sewage  treatment  facility  construction — from 
$150  million  in  fiscal  1967  to  $450  million  in 
1968,  $700  million  in  1969,  $1  billion  in  1970, 
and  $1.25  billion  in  1971.  Financially  hard- 
pressed  cities  and  counties  were  enthusiastic 
about  the  prospects  of  really  being  able — 
with  increased  federal  help — to  meet  the 
water  quality  standards  then  being  drafted 
by  state  water  agencies  under  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965. 

■While  the  lofty  money  authorization  levels 
set  in  the  1966  act  remain  Intact,  however,  the 
appropriations  to  match  them  have  not  been 
made  by  Congress.  In  fact,  as  the  table  on 
page  8  shows,  the  appropriations  from  fiscal 
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year  1967  through  1970  (Including  $214  mil- 
lion asked  for  '701  total  $781  million,  only 
a  third  of  the  $2.3  billion  authorized.  Con- 
struction grant  officials  in  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  said  in 
July  that  applications  for  non-existent  funds 
conUnue  to  pile  up.  A  total  of  4,648  applica- 
tions for  construction  grants  are  now  lan- 
guishing in  FWPCA  regional  offices  or  in  state 
water  pollution  bureaus. 

The  result  of  the  lag  of  federal  funds  for 
waste  water  construction  projects  naturally 
has  "put  the  burden  back  on  the  localities" 
to  pay  for  needed  projects,  says  Robert  Can- 
ham,  acting  executive  secretary  of  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Federation,  a  national  as- 
sociation representing  both  industry  and  gov- 
ernment. 

"This  whole  situation  has  tended  to  lead 
to  a  lack  of  confidence  by  local  and  state  of- 
ficials in  what  federal  aid  levels  will  be,"  Can- 
ham  adds.  "The  states  are  recognizing  the 
problem  where  it  counts  .  .  .  through  their 
taxpayers  with  the  expectation  of  federal  as- 
sistance later." 

The  fact  that  municipalities  and  states  are 
taking  up  the  slack  in  waste  treatment  facil- 
ity building  left  by  inadequate  federal  as- 
sistance is  borne  out  in  a  new  WPCF  publica- 
tion. Water  Pollution  Control  Facts. 

"The  infiuence  of  the  federal  grants  pro- 
gram for  the  crnstruction  of  wastewater 
treatment  facilities,  even  at  its  $214-mllllon 
per  year  level,  assures  the  proper  encourage- 
ment of  construction  by  municipalities,"  the 
report  states.  "Witness  the  1968  increase  over 
1967:  it  showed  a  20  per  cent  increase  for 
a  total  of  $1.35  billion,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  level  of  federal  grants  funds  did  not  in- 
crease. Fiscal  1970  continues  at  the  $214  mil- 
lion level,  the  same  as  fiscal  1969.  At  least 
this  will  keep  up  the  momentum." 

Canham,  however,  wonders  what  will  hap- 
pen to  the  fight  against  water  pollution  when 
the  1966  act's  current  authorization  expires 
in  fiscal  1971,  particularly  If  Increased  federal 
appropriations  aren't  forthcoming. 

"The  whole  effort  is  bound  to  suffer,"  he 
says. 

In  advocating  that  Congress  appropriate 
the  full  $1  billion  authorized  for  fiscal  1970 
construction  grants,  the  National  League  of 
Cities  has  pointed  out  the  bind  in  which 
many  cities  will  find  themselves  if  they  can- 
not get   federal  assistance. 

"Local  improvements  mtist  be  made  since 
the  act  provides  for  enforcement  through  the 
courts,"  said  NLC  President  C.  Beverly  Briley, 
Mayor  of  Nashville,  in  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  urging  his  support  of  the  full 
appropriation. 

"Local  units  will  be  compelled  to  proceed 
with  major  improvements  and  expenditures 
whether  or  not  the  federal  government  meets 
its  obligations.  The  sad  product  will  be  that 
cities  will  be  forced  to  clean  up  the  water- 
ways but  will  do  so  at  the  expense  of  Improv- 
ing housing,  education,  and  other  critical 
local  needs  which  draw  upon  the  same  re- 
source base." 

Already  communities  in  Pennsylvania,  Mis- 
souri. Florida,  California,  and  New  Jersey 
have  faced  state-imposed  restrictions  on  fu- 
ture residential  and  commercial  construction 
because  of  water  pollution  problems. 

But  many  observers,  including  the  NLC, 
feel  it  is  unfair  for  cities  to  be  forced  to 
comply  with  water  quality  standards  while 
many  are  not  able  to  financially  meet  them 
because  Congress  has  failed  to  appropriate 
funds  already  authorized. 

Mayor  Briley  urged  the  Administration  to 
either  support  efforts  to  get  full  appropria- 
tions or,  if  this  is  not  possible,  to  modify 
the  schedule  of  compliance  to  permit  cities 
a  longer  period  of  time  in  which  to  meet 
water  quality  standards. 

The   primary  reason  for  lack  of  adequate 

federal  financing  of   the   1966  Clean  Waters 

Restoration  Act  is  the  same  given  for  other 

domestic   program   appropriation   lags:    the 
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•Vietnam  War.  Under  prodding  frMn  the 
budget  cutters,  the  Administration  has  sent 
Congress  an  alternative  plan  for  financing 
waste  treatment  plant  construction.  Under 
the  plan,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  could 
enter  into  contract*  up  to  30  years  in  length 
with  a  local  or  state  government  to  pay  the 
federal  share  of  the  costs  of  treatment  plants. 
This  means  larger  bond  issues  would  have 
to  be  floated  and  the  locality  or  state  would 
have  to  pick  up  the  interest  on  the  federal 
share.  Federal  payments  to  the  state  or  local 
government  would  be  made  up  to  30  years  to 
cover  that  U.S.  share.  The  National  League 
of  Cities  and  other  groups  representing  local 
governments  are  opposed  to  the  plan.  "We 
think  it  stinks,"  said  one  NLC  staffer. 

As  Joe  G.  Moore,  Jr..  the  former  commis- 
sioner of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  expressed  it  at  a  confer- 
ence earlier  this  year : 

"Congress  .  .  .  will  again  this  year  wrestle 
with  the  problem  of  how  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  construction  of  waste 
treatment  facilities  without  appropriating 
money." 

David  O.  Domlnick.  Moore's  successor,  ex- 
presses disappointment  at  the  length  of  time 
it  took  to  get  the  alternate  financing  pro- 
posal to  Congress.  But,  he  adds,  "we  must 
make  the  best  of  a  tight  budget  situation 
because  right  now  we  are  lagging  in  the 
fight  for  clean  water." 

Dominlck's  FWPCa  is  caught  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  financing  dilemma.  It  pushed  hard 
for  an  appropriation  of  $600  million  for  con- 
struction grants  in  the  proposed  1970  budget 
but  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  chopped  that 
request  to  $214  million,  the  same  as  that 
appropriated  in  1969. 

"It  is  most  important  that  we  make  every 
effort  in  Washington  to  keep  faith  with  the 
states  that  have  already  begun  construc- 
tion on  their  own,"  Dominick  says.  "We 
must  keep  faith  with  the  municipalities 
which  need  additional  financial  assistance  In 
order  to  meet  the  water  quality  standards 
to   which   they   have   eigreed." 

FWPCA  officials  In  the  field  also  feel  the 
pinch  of  congressional  promises  In  the  light 
of  funding  realities  Richard  A.  Vanderhoof, 
director  of  FWPCA's  Ohio  Basin  Region,  notes 
the  "clearly  incompatible  "  nature  of  water 
quality  standards  and  the  funds  available  to 
meet  them. 

■  Were  making  progress  in  water  pollution 
control  if  everyone  would  stand  still."  Van- 
derhoof says.  "But  we  must  run  faster.  The 
combination  of  industrial  growth  and  mu- 
nicipal growth  almost  puts  us  in  a  position 
of  status  quo,  particularly  with  the  level  of 
funds  we  have  available." 

Although  It  is  generally  agreed  that  there 
Is  a  whopping  backlog  of  unmet  sewage  treat- 
ment needs  in  the  U.S.  (a  1967  FWPCA  esti- 
mate put  the  total  at  $8  billion  to  provide 
secondary  treatment  for  most  of  the  urban 
population),  the  1969  edition  of  FWPCA's 
The  Cost  of  Clean  Water  and  Its  Economic 
Impact  comes  up  with  a  much  smaller  back- 
log estimate  of  less  than  $2  billion. 

"Only  a  fault  in  basic  assumptions  or  a 
significant  change  in  circumstances  can  ac- 
count for  the  variation  found  to  exist  be- 
tween various  estimates  of  the  cost  of  water 
pollution  and  control,"  the  agency  report 
says. 

"It  may  be  argued,"  the  report  continues, 
"that  the  concept  underlying  almost  every 
cost  estimate  that  has  been  made — that  is, 
the  idea  of  a  fixed  backlog — Is  no  longer  a 
valid  assumption  in  light  of  the  current 
status  of  waste  treatment  as  reflected  in  the 
1968  Municipal  Waste  Inventory. 

"Water  pollution  is  a  process  as  well  as  a 
condition.  It  is  dynamic  in  its  occurrence: 
fluctuating  in  its  circumstances.  So  water 
pollution  control  must  be  flexible  in  its  ap- 
proaches; and  time  forms  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  estimates  of  its  cost. 
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"This  document  I  the  report),  then,  views 
the  municipal  costs  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol wittan  a  context  of  dyncmlEm.  It  grop?s 
with  the  question  of  determining  an  oppro- 
priate  rate  of  investment  rather  than  estab- 
lishing a  final  cost  of  ^-ater  pollution  con- 
trol.  In  substituting   the   dynamic  view  for 
the  static  one,  it  recognissee  the  dlaagreeable 
fact  that  pollution  control  will  continue  to 
require  expenditures,  that  pollution  cannot 
be  ended  by  spending  any  single  sum.  It  loees 
something  in  apparent  precision.  It  is  felt. 
however,  that  the  view  compenaates  for  any 
lack   of   definition   by   bringing   us  cloeer  to 
a  manageable  statement  of  real  conditions 
"The    changed    way    of    looking   at   things 
imposes  a  broader  view  and  forces  recogni- 
tion of  problems  in  relating  federal  programs 
to  events  in  such  a  way  that  the  programs 
will  not  be  out  of  date  or  mls-soaled  by  the 
time  they  are  initiated    Wliile  all  the  rami- 
fications of  the  approach  are  not  understood, 
analyses  now   being  undertaken  can   be  ex- 
pected to  yield  some  Insights  over  the  com- 
ing year.  These  may  be  useful  in  recasting 
legislation  after  Uie  expiration  of  current  au- 
thorization in  fiscal  year  1971." 

The  FWPCA  report  also  points  out  that 
new  treatment  plant  Investments  are  fairly 
close  to  the  estimated  need  for  construction 
and  that  rates  of  investment  for  Interceptors 
and  outfalls  are  very  close  to  the  level  of 
indicated  requirement.  "But  sewer  replace- 
ment, and  expansion  shortcomings  seem  to 
be  developing,"  it  adds.  "Since  1963  the  con- 
struction of  new  waste  treatment  plants  has 
been  declining  relative  to  the  other  major 
categories  of  investment  that  qualify  for 
FWPCA  construction  grants — replacements, 
additions,  and  installation  of  Interceptor 
sewers." 

But  the  FWPCA  notes  that  the  decline  in 
new  treatment  projects  should  not  be  a  sur- 
prise. An  '"enormous  number"  of  new 
plants — more  than  7.500 — have  been  built 
between  1952  and  1967  and  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  population  with  sewers  now  re- 
ceives  some   sort    of   waste   treatment. 

Since  only  four  cities  over  250.000  popu- 
lation (Honolulu,  New  Orleans.  Memphis 
and  parts  of  New  York  City),  remain  avail- 
able for  initial  waste  treatment  Investments, 
the  coming  Investment  in  new  plants  Is  con- 
centrated m  small  towns.  The  FWPCA  report 
says  communities  \mder  10.000  population 
now  account  for  almost  half  of  the  dollar 
value  of  Investment  for  new  waste  treatment 
plants,  up  from  slightly  more  than  a  third 
during  the  1952-55  period. 

Estimates  from  the  states  in  their  program 
plans  indicate  that  municipal  waste  han- 
dling investments  over  the  1969  through  1973 
period  win  amount  to  about  $6  billion, 
roughly  equal  to  that  spent  over  the  past  five 
years,  the  FWPCA  report  says.  It  Is  very  likely 
that  spending  for  upgrading,  expansion,  and 
replacement  needs  In  1969  will  exceed  the 
outlays  for  new  plant  investments.  "There 
seem  to  be  great  expansion  and  replacement 
needs  In  cities  of  all  sizes."  the  report  notes. 
Adding  to  this  trend  will  be  the  need  for 
advanced  waste  treatment  to  meet  the 
stricter  state  water  quality  control  stand- 
ards. Tertiary  or  advanced  waste  treatment 
is  a  state  goal  for  many  Indiana  communi- 
ties by  1977,  is  contemplated  for  some  Ohio 
tovnis,  is  being  phased  into  the  Chicago  sys- 
tem, and  is  planned  for  part  of  Long  Island. 
Construction  costs  zoom  upward  for  ad- 
vanced treatment  facilities. 

The  need  for  advanced  treatment,  the  in- 
creased emphasis  on  upgrading  operational 
efficiency,  and  the  need  to  raise  operator 
wages  will  increase  operating  and  mainte- 
nance costs  of  municipal  waste  treatment 
plants  "very  sharply  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture," the  FWPCA  report  notes.  Already  these 
operating  and  maintenance  costs  total  $150 
million  to  $200  million  a  year,  a  doubling  in 
the  last  decade. 
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In  summarizing  Its  findings,  the  FWPCA 
concludes : 

"It  would  appear,  then,  that  there  may  be 
a  substantial  gap  opening  between  the 
amount  the  nation  expects  to  spend — as 
measured  by  state  program  plans  and  by  the 
level  of  federal  construction  grant  appropria- 
tions— and  the  amount  that  will  be  required 
to  complete  the  connection  of  all  sewered 
places  to  waste  treatment  plants  and  bo  ex- 
pand, replace,  and  upgrade  treatment  where 
It  now  exists. 

"The  fact  that  the  states  as  a  grovip  an- 
ticipate programs  that  will  Involve  a  level  of 
spending  very  close  to  that  of  the  last  six 
years  is  a  cause  for  major  concern,  despite 
the  major  accomplishments  of  the  last  six 
years. 

"The  findings  of  this  report  show  that  in- 
vestment requirements  imposed  by  new 
plant  construction,  expansion,  replacement 
and  upgrading  of  plants,  accelerating  accept- 
ance of  industrial  wastes  in  the  municipal 
plant,  increasing  levels  of  waste  reduction 
being  required,  and  the  fact  that  a  very  sig- 
nificant portion  of  needed   new  investment 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

occura  In  precisely  those  places  where  cost 
experience  in  the  past  has  been  highest,  will 
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all    result    in   pressing   capital   requirements 
upward  Bigniflcantly  for  many  years." 


19M  MUNICIPAL  WASTE  INVENTORY  i 


Primiry  lre»tment 


Secondary  treatment 


No  treatment 


Size  oi  place, 
1960  census 


Total 
plants 


Communi- 
ties 
identiriable 


Population 
served 


Total 

plants 


Communi- 
ties 

identifiable 


Population 
served 


Communi- 
ties 


Population 
served 


Unknown 112  65  6,284,805  643 

Under  500 261  239  587,361  1,231 

SOOto  1,000- 355  338  249,101  1,422 

1,000  to  2,500 623  550  980,302  2,160 

2,500  to  5,000 36*  318  1,110,813  1.329 

5.000  to  10000 279  239  2,532.269  961 

10,000  to  25,000. 242  211  3,453.900  771 

25.000  to  50,000 106  83  3,063,100  258 

50.000  10  100,000 48  41  3,374,220  158 

100.000  to  250,000...  35  18  3  419  215  97 

250,000  to  500.000    . .  17  9  3,307  525  76 

Over  500,000 22  6  15,372,410  77 

T»tal 2,468  2,117  43,735,021  9,183 


302 

1.117 

1,334 

1,945 

1,103 

781 

519 

166 

74 

39 

10 

9 


8,  049,  603 

1,820,942 
1,322.214 
3,  422,  129 
4,325,341 
5,763,512 
8.876,655 
6.588,635 
6,192,422 
6,604,168 
4,200.285 
18,620,880 


15 

252 

333 

491 

215 

143 

82 

25 

14 

8 

2 

2 


271.725 

79,640 

228,  444 

685.  556 

704, 898 

1,649,878 

1,354,855 

839,075 

1,071.710 

1.224.070 

858.  905 

2,  305, 900 


7,399    75,785,786 


1,582      11.274.656 


'  I  ncmdes  1962  rather  than  1968  conditions  for  the  States  ol  New  York,  New  Jorsey.  Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  and  Arkansas. 

Source:  "The  Cost  of  Clean  Water  and  Its  Economic  Impact,"  vol  1,  1%9  (preliminary  data).  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 

Adminislration. 


THE  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  FUNDING  GAP 
AUTHORIZATIONS  VERSUS^ALLOCATIONS  UNDER  THE  1966  CLEAN   WATERS  RESTORATION  f.C^ 

|ln  mlllionsl 


1968 


1969 


1970 


States 


Authorized        Allocated 


1968-70  funding  gap  totals  > 


Authorized 


Total .  J450.0 

Alabama g  4 

Alaska \   2 

Arizona '  38 

Arkansas "  52 

California \\  35  3 

Colorado '.'.''..'..  4. 7 

Connecticut ..'....  i.  2 

Delaware is 

District  of  Columbia '_  2,  3 

Florida n  g 

Georgia '_  98 

Hawaii.  2  2 

Idaho 2  5 

Illinois 22.9 

Indiana n  1 

Iowa. t9 

Kansas 5  7 

Kentucky 7|g 

Louisiana 8.3 

Maine 3.1 

Maryland 7*5 

Massachusetts 12.  0 

Michigan... 18,0 

Minnesota 8.  4 

Mississippi.. 6.  2 

Missouri 10.  3 

Montana 2.4 

Nebraska '.  4.0 

Nevada 1.2 

New  Hampshire 2.2 

Newlersey             14.0 

New  Memco. 3  1 

New  York _ 37  6 

North  Carolina U.l 

North  Dakota 2.3 

Ohio 22.1 

Oklahoma 6. 1 

Oregon    .     4.7 

Pennsylvania 25.  7 

Rhode  Island. 2.7 

South  Carolina _ 6.  5 

South  Dakota 2.5 

Tennessee- 9.  0 

Texas           22.0 

Utah 2.9 

Vermont      l.g 

Virginia..     9.7 

Washington 7  0 

West  Virginia 5.2 

Wisconsin 9.5 

Wyoming 1.5 

Guam          1.6 

Puerto  Rico 6.6 

Virgin  Islands 1.5 


K03.0 


4.1 

.9 

2.0 

2.9 

14.6 
2.4 
2.9 
1.1 
1.3 
5.3 
4.6 
1.4 
-.5 
9.6 
4.9 
3.3 
2.8 
3.7 
4.0 
1.9 
3.5 
5.3 
7.7 
3.9 
3.4 
4.7 

'.7 

2.2 

.9 

1.4 

6.1 

».7 

15.5 
5.2 

».3 

9.4 

3.1 

2.4 

10.8 

1.6 

3.4 

S.3 

4.3 

9.4 

:.7 

1.4 

4.5 

3.3 

2.7 

4.4 

'.005 

=  .8 

3.5 

1.5 


'  1970  appropriations  still  pending. 

Source;  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admmistrjtioil. 


$700.0 


12.9 

1.5 

5.6 

7.6 

56.9 

7.1 

9.7 

2.3 

3.3 

18.6 

15.1 

3.0 

3.4 

36.7 

17.5 

10.7 

8.6 

12.0 

12.7 

4.5 

11.8 

19.1 

28.7 

13.1 

9.2 

16.3 

3.3 

5.9 

1.7 

3.0 

22.4 

4.4 

60.7 

17.4 

3.3 

35.5 

9.3 

7.1 

41.3 

3.9 

9.7 

3.5 

13.9 

35.2 

4.1 

2.4 

15.1 

II. 0 

7.8 

15.0 

2.1 

1.6 

9.8 

1.5 


Allocated        Authorized 


Allocated' 


Total 
authorized 


Total 
allocated 


Total  gap 


Percent  not 
funded 


J214.0 


$1.  000.  0 


J214.0 


J2. 150.0 


J63I.0 


$1,519.0 


70.7 


4.1 
.9 
2.1 
2.8 
14.9 
2.4 
2.9 
1.1 
1.3 
5.4 
4.6 
1.3 
1.6 
9.8 
5.0 
3.3 
2.8 
3.8 
4.0 
1.9 
3.6 
5.4 
7.8 
3.9 
3.4 
4.8 
1.5 
2.1 
.9 
1.4 
6.2 
1.9 
15.8 
5.2 
1.6 
9.6 
3.1 
2.4 
11.0 
1.6 
3.4 
1.7 
4.3 
9.6 
1.8 
1.3 
4.5 
3.3 
2.8 
4.4 
1.2 
1.5 
3.5 
1.4 


18.3 

1.9 

7.8 

10.6 

82.8 

10.0 

13.9 

3.0 

4.6 

26.8 

21.6 

4.1 

4.5 

53.4 

25.2 

15.3 

12.2 

17.0 

18.1 

6.1 

17.0 

27.6 

41.6 

18.7 

12.8 

23.4 

4.5 

8.2 

2.2 

4.0 

32.4 

6.0 

88.4 

24.9 

4.3 

51.5 

13.2 

10.1 

60.0 

5.3 

13.7 

4.6 

19.8 

51.0 

5.6 

3.0 

21.7 

15.7 

10.8 

21.5 

2.6 

1.7 

13.7 

1.6 


4.1 
.9 
2.1 
2.8 
14.9 
2.4 
2.9 
l.I 
1.3 
5.4 
4.6 
1.4 
1.6 
9.8 
5.0 
3.3 
2.8 
3.8 
4.0 
1.9 
3.6 
5.4 
7.8 
3.9 
3.4 
4.8 
1.5 
2.1 
1.0 
1.4 
6.2 
2.1 
15.8 
5.1 
1.6 
9.6 
3.1 
2.4 
11.0 
1.6 
3.3 
1.8 
4.3 
9.6 
1.8 
1.3 
4.5 
3.3 
2.8 
4.4 
1.2 
1.4 
3.5 
1.4 


39.6 

4.6 

17.2 

214 

175.0 

21.8 

29.8 

6.9 

10.2 

57.2 

461.5 

9.3 

10.4 

113.0 

53.8 

32.9 

26.5 

36.8 

39.1 

13.7 

36  3 

58.7 

88.3 

40.2 

28.2 

50.0 

10.2 

18.1 

5.1 

9.2 

6i8 

13.5 

18&7 

53l4 

9.9 

109.1 

28.6 

21.9 

127.0 

11.9 

29.9 

ia6 

42.7 

108u2 

12.6 

7.2 

46.5 

33.7 

23.8 

46.0 

6.2 

4.9 

30.1 

4.6 


12 

2 

6. 

8. 
44 

7, 

8 

3.3 

3.9 
16.1 
13.8 

4.1 

3.7 
29.2 
14  9 

9.9 

8.4 
11.3 
12.0 

5.7 
10.7 
16.1 
23.3 
11.7 
10.2 
14.3 

3.7 

6.4 

2.8 

4.2 
18.5 

4.7 
47.1 
15.5 

3.5 
28.6 

9.3 

7.2 
32.8 

4.8 
10.1 

3.8 


13 
2.4 
3.7 

10.5 
4.3 


27.3 

1.9 
11.0 
14.9 
130.6 
14.6 
21.1 

3.6 

6.3 

41.1 

32.7 

5.2 

6.7 
83.8 
38.9 
23.0 
18.1 
25.5 
27.1 

8.0 
25.6 
42.6 
65.0 
28.5 
18.0 
35.7 

6.5 
11.7 

2.3 

5.0 
50.3 

8.8 
139.6 
37.9 

6.4 
80.5 
19.3 
14.7 
94.2 

7.1 
19.8 

6.8 
29.8 
79.6 

8.3 

3.2 
33.0 
23.8 
15.5 
32.8 

3.8 

1.2 
19.6 

.3 


68.9 
41.3 
64.0 
63.7 
74.6 
67.0 
70.8 
52.2 
61.8 
71.9 
70.3 
55.9 
64.4 
74  2 
72.3 
69.9 
68.3 


69 

69 

58 

70, 

72. 

73. 

70 

63.8 

71.4 

63.7 

64  6 
45.1 
54  3 
73.1 
65.2 
74.8 
71.0 
64.6 
73.8 
67  5 
67.1 
74.2 
59.7 
66.2 
64.2 
69.8 
73  6 

65  9 
44  4 
71.0 
70.6 
65.1 
71.3 
61.3 
24.5 
65.1 

6.  J 


-•Actual  amounts  used  by  these  8  States  although  they  were  entitled  to  use  more   Unused 
tmount  totaling  $8,300,000  from  these  8  reallocated  to  other  States. 
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SOME  ANSWERS  ABOUT  THE 
NEGLECTED  VETER.'mS 


HON.  ELIGIO  de  la  GARZA 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  18,  1969 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  by 
Mr.  Ross  Qualkinbush,  entitled  'Some 
Answers  About  the  Neglected  Veterans": 
Address  by  Mr.  QuALKiNBrsH 

What  is  the  Veterans  of  World  War  One 
organization?  It  is  a  veteran's  organization 
chartered  by  Congress  July  18,  1958  of  WWI 
Veterans:  BY  WWI  Veterans;  For  WWI  Vet- 
erans. It  is  an  exclusive  veterans  organiza- 
tion whose  potential  membership  grows  lesser 
day  by  day  but  whose  fellowship  grows 
stronger  as  the  years  come  and  go.  Each  WWI 
■Veteran  should  be  a  member  and  help  plan 
for  his  future  as  that  is  where  he  will  spend 
the  rest  of  his  life  The  VA  reported  Aug.  4. 
1969,  1.647,000  WWI  Veterans,  average  age 
74  7  years. 

Briefly,  this  is  a  World  War  I  Veteran.  In 
1918  this  man  was  an  average  age  of  23.  He 
served  his  country  in  the  trenches  in  a 
strange  and  foreign  land.  In  1935  he  was  40. 
He  suffered  thru  the  depression,  kept  faith 
and  preserved  American  Democracy.  In  1943 
he  was  48.  His  labor  produced  the  weapons  of 
war  which  made  his  country  the  arsenal  of 
freedom.  He  gave  his  sons  in  World  War  2 
and  his  grandsons  in  Korea.  Today  his  great 
grandsons  are  fighting.  Regardless  of  how 
you  or  I  may  feel  about  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam,  every  American  must  suppwrt  our 
flesh  and  blood  who  are  fighting  and  dying 
in  the  steaming  jungles.  Anything  else  is 
treason.  Just  as  the  American  Constitution 
says!  My  Buddy,  let  me  warn  you  that  if 
these  plain  words  are  too  strong  for  you,  it 
is  time  you  learn  the  facts  before  it  is  too 
iate. 

The  WWI  Veteran  is  now  an  average  age 
of  75  years.  He  is  in  retirement  and  in  most 
cases.  Is  suffering  from  a  number  of  chronic 
illnesses.  His  income  ha«  been  reduced  to  an 
existence  level.  He  has  given  a  lifetime  of 
se-vice  and  provided  the  manpower  in  four 
major  wars.  What  is  his  reward?  He  offered 
his  all  in  his  country's  hour  of  need.  In  l;ils 
twilight  of  life,  what  docs  his  country  o3er 
him? 

Today  we  have  some  215.000  members  in 
the  men's  group  and  about  95.000  In  the 
Ladles  Auxiliai^.  which  consists  of  Mothers, 
Wives.  Daughters  or  Sisters  of  WWI  Vet- 
erans. For  the  most  part,  members  have  now 
reached  an  age  of  betwen  72  and  80  Only  a 
few  of  the  men  in  this  period  receive  full 
Social  Security  benefits  and  it  is  obvious  that 
retirement  funds  must  come  from  either 
military  service,  railroad  or  business  firms. 
Another  thing  to  remember  is  that  few  of 
these  WWI  Veterans  received  an  education 
equal  to  high  school  or  higher. 

Despite  the  practice  of  thrift  during  their 
lives,  these  "Defenders  of  our  Nation,''  in 
1917-1918  find  themselves  in  an  economic 
squeeze  in  cases  where  retirement  funds  do 
not  go  vip  with  the  cost  of  living.  For  this 
necessary  reason  we  are  asicing  our  Govern- 
ment to  augment  such  meager  income  lib- 
eralizing Part  1 1 1  of  the  Old  Veterans  Code 
which  permitted  veterans  (disabled  or  un- 
able to  work)  $78-75  per  month.  We  request 
that  this  be  liberalized  to  include  /or  the 
inost  part  A-L-L  of  the  old  veterans  of  WWI 
and  that  the  amount  of  pension  be  increased 
to  cover  the  cost  of  living  increases.  All  this, 
and  more,  have  been  included  in  Bills  in- 
troduced in  Congress  but  never  passed.  Why? 
When  the  doughboys  returned  from  their 
war  assignments  in  late  1918-19.  the  country 
was  in  a  state  of  depression  and  some  of  the 
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veterans  never  had  a  chance  to  "get  on  their 
feet,"  economically  speaking  The  chief  ob- 
jective of  the  Veterans  of  WWI  is  to  secure 
benefits  for  the  many  thousands  of  needy 
veterans  and  their  dependents  who  are  exist- 
ing today  on  a  mere  subsistence  level  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  large  numbers  of  WWI 
veterans  who  c^n  never  benefit  by  any 
pension  legislation  that  can  be  adopted  It  Is 
this  spirit  of  unselfish  endeavor  that  has 
served  to  build  the  organization  into  the 
potent  force  of  our  day  Their  primary  inter- 
est Insofar  as  veteran  groups  is  concerned 
centers  on  the  Veterans  of  WWI  and  they 
mean  to  take  every  step  to  advance  its 
grownh  and  its  infiuence.  There  are  few  to 
say  they  will  not  be  successful. 

The  Veteran  of  WWI  has  had  to  overcome 
tremendous  handicaps  and  is  still  fighting 
for  those  rights,  benefits  and  privileges 
which  he  feels  are  Justly  due  him,  the  ne- 
glected veteran.  Won't  you  please  help? 


WILL  HON.  WILLIAM  B.  CAMP, 
COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  CUR- 
RENCY. VOLUNTARILY  RETIRE. 
OR  WILL  HE  BE  FORCED  TO 
RESIGN? 


HON.  JOHN  K.  DENT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  18,  1969 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  distin- 
pui-shed  colleague,  Hon.  Arnold  Olsen,  a 
member  of  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  wliich  com- 
mittee itas  legislative  jurisdiction  over  all 
of  our  Federal  employees,  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  September  10. 
1969,  remarks,  the  title  of  which  read, 
"Request  the  Retirement  and  Resigna- 
tion of  Hon.  William  B.  Camp.  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency."  and  which  in- 
cluded a  letter  to  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  lequesting  the  resignation  and 
retirement  of  William  B.  Camp.  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  to.eether  with  a 
lawsuit  brought  by  Thomas  F.  Dono- 
frio,  of  Toledo.  Ohio,  as  plaintiff,  against 
William  B.  Camp,  as  defendant. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  repercus- 
sion of  this  lawsuit  to  date,  aside  from 
leaving  Mr.  Camp  in  a  very  "sticky  " 
predicament,  was  the  editorial  in  the 
hometow-n  paper  of  Mr.  Donofrio, 
namely,  the  Toledo  Blade,  an  outstand- 
ing and  highly  respected  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Toledo,  OhiO.  which  had  this 
to  say  about  Mr.  Donofrio  in  an  editorial 
on  its  editorial  page  on  September  12, 
1969. 

The  editorial  is  entitled  "Tlie  Burden 
of  Proof"  and  is  as  follows: 

The   Btjrden    of   Proof 

Toledo  businessman  Thomas  F.  Donofrio 's 
suit  charging  the  U.S.  comptroller  of  the  cur- 
rency with  slander  and  libel  is  of  greater 
than  passing  interest  just  because  it  takes  on 
a  high  federal  official.  But  there  is  more  to 
the  matter  than  that. 

Mr.  Donofrio  accuses  comptroller  William 
B.  Camp,  whose  Job  is  to  supervise  national 
banks,  with  spreading  word  among  various 
public  and  business  circles  that  the  Toledoan 
is  a  m.ember  of  what  is  termed  the  Mafia  or 
Cosa  Nostra.  If  the  comptroller  did  so.  then 
it  is  entirely  appropriate  that  he  be  called  to 
account  in  a  court  of  law. 

For  those  tags — referring  to  the  profes- 
sional underworld — are  not  the  kind  that 
ought  to  be  hung  on  anybody  in  loose  talk, 
and  they  are  bandied   about  altogether  too 
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freely  these  days.  Alleging  Ma£a  or  Cosa 
Nostra  connections  Is  so  cleax  a  form  of  char- 
acter assassination  that  it  has  become  in 
practice  as  libelous  fjer  se  a«  the  courts  have 
long  recognized  calling  someone  a  Commu- 
nist to  be. 

Mr.  Donofrio  asserts  in  his  J2  million  dam- 
age suit  that  he  lost  expected  commissions 
from  business  deals  spoiled  by  the  state- 
ments that  he  accuses  Mr  Camp  ol  making 
about  him.  The  kind  of  merger  and  acquisi- 
tion activities  that  Mr.  Donofrio  said  he  en- 
gaged in  is,  of  course,  well  'Known  to  many 
Toledoans  He  and  other  members  of  his  fam- 
ily have  been  enterprising  operators  of  a 
variety  of  businesses  here  and  elsewhere  for 
a  good  many  years  In  the  process  of  parlay- 
ing small  stakes  into  wide  and  diverse  inter- 
ests, they  have  built  a  reputation  for  what 
might  be  deemed  particularly  shrewd  oppor- 
tunism at  turning  a  profit. 

But  that  alone  is  certainly  no  grounds  for 
suspecting  ties  to  the  so-called  Mafia  or  Cosa 
Nostra.  And  if  such  suspicions  about  Mr. 
Donofrio  were  Indeed  generated  by  Mr  Camp. 
we  suspect  he  will  be  liard  put  to  discharge 
the  burden  of  proof  that  the  damage  suit 
places  on  him. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  this  is  a  justi- 
fiable indictment  by  inference,  of  Mr. 
Camp,  because  who  would  know  Mr. 
Thomas  Donofrio  better,  personally,  or 
by  reputation,  than  the  publisher  and 
personnel  of  his  liometown  newspaper? 

When  you  appraise  the  whole  matter, 
another  important  question  arises,  if  Mr. 
Camp  IS  correct,  then  why  did  the  top  of- 
ficials of  our  .A.rmed  Forces  give  Mr. 
Donofrio  a  top  security  clearance? 

If  Mr.  Camp  is  right,  tlien  the  officials 
of  the  Armed  Forces  were  wrong  and,  of 
course,  it  well  could  be  vice  versa. 

But  the  top  officials  of  the  .A.rmed 
Forces  are  not  being  sued;  it  is  Mr.  Camp, 
that  is  being  sued,  for  $2,000,000.  for  his 
wrongdoing.  As  a  Member  of  Congress 
from  another  State,  with  no  ax  to  grind, 
but  rather  a  person  just  believing  in  fair 
play.  I  construe  this  editorial  as  a  tribute 
to  Mr.  Donofrio. 

I  feel  sure  that  this  outstanding  news- 
paper could  have  easily  remained  silent, 
had  not  Mr.  Donofrio  earned  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens  of 
Toledo.  Ohio. 

.\11  of  this  seems  to  add  up  to  the  point 
that  Mr.  Camp  has  evidently  outlived  his 
further  usefulness  m  the  off.ce  of  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  and  should  be  re- 
tired and  replaced. 

It  is  a  rather  .'=ticky  mess  which  has 
fallen  in  the  lap  of  President  Nixon,  es- 
pecially since  the  office  of  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  is  a  ^ery  sensitive  ajid  deli- 
cate ix)sition  because  it  controls  the 
destiny  of  over  4.700  national  banks 
throughout  the  United  States. 

My  congratulations,  therefore,  go  to 
the  Toledo  Blade  fo  rhaving  the  courage 
to  stand  up  for  one  of  its  hometo'WTi 
citizens,  and  to  Congressman  Arnold 
Olsen  for  his  remarks  in  the  Record. 


POSTAL  PROBLEMS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  18,  1969 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
extremely  busy  times,  when  our  whole 
world  seems  to  be  moving  at  "breakneck" 
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speed,  It  Is  often  refreshing  to  recall  "the 
good  old  days,"  when  life  progressed  at 
an  easier  pace,  and  people  seemed  to  take 
more  Interest  in  each  other. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  lilce  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  nostalgic  article  by 
Miss  Celestlne  Sibley,  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  concerning  the  Post  OflBce 
Department  some  30  years  ago,  when  the 
beloved  elder  statesman,  the  Honorable 
James  A.  Farley  was  Postmaster  General. 

The  article  recalls  an  era  when  the 
local  post  ofiBce  was  not  only  a  place  to 
transact  postal  business,  but  also  a  gath- 
ering place  where  friends  exchanged 
views  on  the  issues  of  the  day,  or  stopped 
in  to  say  "hello"  to  friends.  Jim  Farley's 
popularity  and  affection  among  the  peo- 
ple was  so  pervasive  at  that  time  it 
seemed  to  infect  all  postal  employees. 
Miss  Sibley  tells  us  that  her  recollection 
of  visiting  the  post  office  in  those  days 
was  almost  as  though  she  were  patron- 
izing Jim  Farley's  "store."  A  store  in 
which  he  took  a  very  direct  and  personal 
interest. 

Those  days  are  gone  now  in  the  rush 
of  progress  and  modernization.  We  miss 
them.  And  we  will  always  miss  not  hav- 
ilig  "^jiial  Jim"  Farley  as  our  Post- 
master. 

The  article  follows : 

[From  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 

Aug.  26,  19691 

PosTAi.  Problems 

(By  Celestine Sibley) 

All  of  us  have  our  weaknesses  about  old 
friends.  If  you've  cared  about  somebody  in 
the  past  it's  almost  impossible  to  believe 
theyre  slightly  less  than  perfect.  I  love  the 
post  office  department.  The  first  time  I 
remember  noticing  it  was  when  President 
Roosevelt's  friend,  Jim  Farley,  was  postmas- 
ter general  and  I  thought  he  was  a  magnifi- 
cent fellow.  Never  forgot  a  name  or  a  face, 
legend  said  of  Mr.  Parley,  and  I  had  a  feeling 
that  he  personally  read  the  addresses  on  my 
letters  and  personally  saw  that  they  went 
through. 

People  who  worked  at  the  post  office  were 
never  colorless  public  servants  toiling  at  tedi- 
ous jobs  under  the  Indifferent  eye  of  politi- 
cal appointees  to  me.  They  were  In  a  class 
With  the  Northwest  Mounties  las  portrayed 
by  Nelson  Eddy,  of  course) .  They  were  blood 
brothers  to  the  rural  mail  carriers  who 
braved  sleet,  snow,  flood  and  fire  to  "Get  the 
Mail  Through."  Even  those  who  were  back 
of  wickets  In  marble  buildings  selling  stamps 
and  money  orders  and  not  braving  anything 
particular  always  seemed  superior  to  the 
average  run  of  citizen.  They  were  cleaner 
and  neater  and  politer. 

The  mother  of  a  friend  of  mine,  widowed 
early,  manned  the  registered  mall  window 
In  the  Mobile  post  office,  gentle,  soft-spoken, 
every  inch  an  old-fashioned  lady.  And  I  al- 
ways believed  that  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment specifically  searched  out  such 
people  for  so  responsible  a  post. 

Another  thing,  people  at  the  post  office 
seemed  friendlier  and  more  obliging  than 
you'd  believe  possible  in  a  tiresome,  demand- 
ing Job.  It  has  always  been  my  feeling  that 
they  take  a  personal  interest  in  your  pack- 
ages and  if  you  say,  "That's  sunsuits  for  Tib 
and  its  terribly  hot  in  Shreveport  in  July," 
the  man  at  parcel  post  would  say,  "Oh,  I 
know!  Don't  worry,  we'll  see  that  she  has 
them  by  Tuesday  at  the  latest!"  And  the  next 
time  you  went  in  he  would  say.  "Did  Tib 
like  her  sunsuits,  did  they  fit?" 

Alas,  the  post  office  is  letting  me  down    I 
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went  In  there  one  day  laet  June  to  mall  the 
dress  Tib  left  behind  and  a  darling  little  sun- 
suit  I  made  her  out  of  a  remnant  with  kit- 
tens on  it  and  a  couple  of  things  for  Bird 
along  with  a  lot  of  books  a  friend  gave  them. 
I  wanted  to  engage  the  gentleman  at  the 
window  in  a  spirited  debate  on  the  question 
of  whether  the  book  rate  prevailed  or  if  I  had 
to  pay  more  because  of  the  sunsuit.  He  looked 
at  me  with  a  weary  and  bored  eye  and  said 
nothing. 

In  the  face  of  stony  silence  you  can't  keep 
blattlng  and  braying  like  a  half-wit.  So  I 
choked  back  all  the  folksy  little  stuff  I  might 
have  told  him  about  the-books  and  what  they 
were  about  and  simply  paid  him  the  figure 
he  mentioned.  I  didn't  have  the  nerve  to  ask 
him  if  I  was  paying  a  book  rate  or  parcel  post, 
much  less  to  get  him  to  advise  me  on  insur- 
ing or  not  insuring  (I  always  depend  on  the 
poet  office  to  counsel  me  on  this  crucial  ques- 
tion.) 

Would  you  believe  the  pKwt  office  didn't 
treat  that  package  like  sacred  trust?  Or  the 
next  one?  The  first  one  came  back  the  other 
day,  roughly  two  months  after  I  mailed  it. 
The  second  one  is  still  missing.  1  suppose 
somewhere  postal  employes  are  turning  out 
bins  and  poking  around  corners  looking.  But 
I'd  feel  a  sight  more  hopeful  if  Jim  Parley 
were  still  in  Washington  and  I  could  tell  him 
that  one  package  contained  FIVE  (5)  sun- 
dresses that  I  personally  stitched  up  for  Tib 
myself.  He'd  care,  I  know,  that  they  had 
underpants  to  match  and  that  the  blue  one 
had  a  hair  ribbon  to  match 


\MC'S  COST  UNDERRUNS 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday.  September  18.  1969 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  there  have  been  an  abundance  of 
articles  in  the  press  and  discussions  in 
Congress  regarding  cost  overruns  on 
military  procurement  contracts.  It  is  in- 
deed refreshing  to  hear  about  the  other 
side — cost  underruns. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  General 
Chesarek.  commander.  Army  Materiel 
Command,  some  of  these  underrims, 
which  resulted  in  substantial  savings  to 
the  Government,  were  cited. 

Also  include-"  in  this  article,  which 
appeai-ed  in  the  September  6.  1969.  issue 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Journal,  is  a  sum- 
marization of  some  of  these  underruns 
and  I  insert  tliis  summary  in  the  Record. 
AMC's  Cost  Underruns 

Over  the  past  several  years  AMC  cites  sev- 
eral instances  in  which  contractors  recorded 
substantial  savings  to  the  government.  One 
is  the  Redeye  Weapons  System  developed  by 
General  Dynamics,  Pomona.  California.  Dur- 
ing the  period  October  1963  to  January  1969. 
the  ccMitractor  recorded  savings  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  $314,208  on  a  $22,588,979  opera- 
tional systems  development  contract  for  Red- 
eye and  a  saving  of  $593,452  on  a  $21.9 
million  engineering  services  contract  for  the 
same  system. 

Others  recording  cost  underruns  include; 
Hughes  Aircraft  Company,  Communications 
Division.  Pullerton,  Calif.,  with  a  savings  of 
$118,512  on  a  $10,151,024  limited  production 
contract  for  Satellite  Communications  Link 
Terminal  AN,  MSC-46  running  from  February 
1966  to  March  1968. 

Raytheon  Company.  Missile  Systems  Divi- 
sion.  Bedford.   Mass.,   with  an  underrun  of 
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$16,146  on  a  $4.4  million  operational  systems 
development  contract  for  the  Self-Propelled 
Hawk  Missile  System  over  the  period  August 
1965  to  September  1967. 

Sperry  Rand  Corp..  UNI'VAC.  Salt  Lake  City 
saved  the  government  $74,310  on  a  $3,992,819 
operational  systems  development  contract 
running  from  March  1966  to  September  1968 
for  the  Sergeant  Guided  Ml.ssile  System, 
Artillery. 

International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corporation,  ITT  Electron  Tube  Division. 
Easton,  Pa.,  recorded  an  underrun  of  $70,712 
on  a  $9,943,398  production  contract  rurmlng 
from  May  1966  to  June  1968  for  the  Night 
Vision — Image  Intensifler  Assembly  25mm. 
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FACED  NE"W  CHALLENGES 


COMMENDATION   FOR   REAR   ADM. 
JOHN   HARLLEE 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  18,  1969 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent retirement  of  Rear  Adm.  John  Harl- 
lee  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  has  marked  the  end  of  more 
than  37  years  of  outstanding  and  faith- 
ful service  to  the  United  States  and  the 
maritime  industry. 

Through  the  administrations  of  three 
Presidents,  beginning  with  President 
Kennedy  in  1963,  Admiral  Harllee  worked 
diligently  and  effectively  to  protect 
Americas  interest.  He  has  been  instru- 
mental in  maintaining  our  Nation's  pres- 
tige and  influence  in  the  world's  mari- 
time community.  As  a  result  of  his  ability 
and  dedication  to  his  duties  as  the  Chair- 
man he  made  an  invaluable  contribution 
to  the  American  maritime  industry  dur- 
ing an  extremely  critical  period. 

A  20-year  veteran  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 
Admiral  Harllee  has  long  been  aware  of 
the  dual  role  of  the  merchant  marine — 
as  a  vital  arm  of  our  national  defense, 
and  as  an  indispensable  factor  in  a 
healthy  national  economy.  He  continu- 
ously emphasized  that  the  American 
merchant  marine  faces  fierce  foreign 
competition,  and  he  constantly  stressed 
the  urgent  need  for  the  United  States  to 
regain  its  rightful  share  of  this  Nation's 
import-export  trade. 

Admiral  Harllee  was  an  expert  in  his 
field.  In  addition  to  mastering  the  com- 
plex regulatory  functions  peculiar  to  his 
agency,  he  recognized  and  understood 
tlie  myiiad  problems  of  the  entire  mari- 
time industry:  his  knowledge  embraced 
the  entire  scope  of  that  industry's  far- 
flung  activities,  from  the  longshoremen 
to  the  steamship  operators  to  the  foreign 
freight  forwarders.  His  efforts  to  use  his 
office  and  his  knowledge  to  aid  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  brought  him 
plaudits  from  many  segments  of  the  in- 
dustry; and  his  forceful  and  dynamic 
personality  won  for  him  the  respect  of 
many  foreign  maritime  officials  and  or- 
ganizations. 

Admiral  Harllee  is  a  man  of  many 
talents.  I  am  grateful  that  he  used  them 
so  well  to  serve  his  Nation  and  the  mari- 
time industry,  and  I  wish  him  success  in 
all  of  his  futuie  endeavors. 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

OF   GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  18,  1969 

Mr.  STUCKEY  Mr.  Speaker.  Laurence 
Virgil  Day  was  boi-n  and  reared  in  Doug- 
las. Ga..  where  he  makes  his  home.  He 
attended  the  Douglas  Elementary  and 
Junior  High,  the  Coffee  County  High 
School,  and  South  Georgia  College.  Also, 
he  has  been  accepted  at  Valdosta  State 
College  for  the  fall  quai-ter  of  1969. 

In  high  school  he  was  president,  vice 
president,  and  community  projects  chair- 
man of  the  Hi-Y.  a  Boy  Scout,  secretary 
of  the  Explorer  Scouts,  vice  president  of 
the  French  Club,  and  a  member  of  the 
Beta  Club.  In  college  he  was  librarian 
and  manager  of  the  SGC  Touring  Choir, 
vice  president  of  the  Phi  Theta  Kappa, 
and  president  of  the  Methodist  Youth 
Fellowship. 

Also,  while  in  high  school,  Laurence 
wa,s  a  participant  in  the  1966  Governor's 
Honors  Program,  the  1967  STAR  Student 
for  Coffee  County,  and  an  honor  grad- 
uate. And.  in  college  he  received  the 
Highest  Scholastic  Average  Award  at 
SGC  both  his  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  and  as  a  president's  scholar  his 
freshman  year. 

I  include  an  article  Laurence  wrote 
while  working  as  a  student  intern  in  my 
office  this  summer: 

FACED    NEW    CHALLENGES 

Earlier  this  year  I  applied  for  what  I  felt 
would  be  a  singular  experience  in  the  study 
of  human  affairs  and  national  government. 
This  experience  wovild  consist  of  five  weeks 
in  Washington.  DC.  working  with  the  staff 
of  Congressman  W.  S.  (Bill)  Stuckey,  Jr.  I 
sent  in  my  application  and  walled,  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  May  I  received  word  that 
I  had  been  accepted. 

There  followed  several  weeks  of  high  an- 
ticipation and  carefully  planned  prepara- 
tions. This  was  to  be  the  second  time  I  had 
been  away  from  home  for  an  extended  period, 
and  I  realized  that  this  upcoming  trip  would 
toe  a  veritable  field  test  of  my  abilities  with 
respect  to  meeting  new  people.  Job  require- 
ments, and  personal  situations  in  general. 

Since  my  arrival  I  have  definitely  had  all 
of  my  expectations  fulfilled  or  exceeded.  This 
Job  has  certainly  caused  me  to  be  thrown 
Into  situations  completely  unlike  anything 
I  have  previously  known:  and.  although  I 
may  not  have  successfully  met  every  one 
of  these  challenges.  I  have  at  least  been 
exposed  to  them.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
working  with  a  highly  efficient  and  knowl- 
edgeable staff  whose  primary  concern  is  the 
coordination  and  utilization  of  their  Con- 
gressman's programs.  Above  all.  I  have  been 
able  to  watch  Congressman  Stuckey  in  action 
and  to  learn  from  him  many  facts  of  a  prac- 
tical nature  concerning  the  everyday  run- 
ning of  our  national  government. 

.Mso.  I  have  been  a  participant  in  the  House 
Intern  Program:  and  as  a  member  of  this 
organization  I  have  been  able  to  attend  many 
lectures  and  receptions  here  in  the  Washing- 
ton area.  For  exai'nple,  in  one  week  I  heard 
Clifford  Case,  W.  .^verlll  Harriman.  and  Dan- 
iel Moynihan  speak  at  separate  sessions.  Also. 
I  visited  along  with  the  other  House  Interns 
the  Chinese  Embassy  for  a  reception,  and  met 
Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Chow.  These  have  cer- 
tainly been  both  entertaining  and  informa- 
tive, and  I've  gotten  a  good  bit  out  of  them. 

And  of  course,  since  Washington,  D.C..  is  a 
city  of  great  historical  significance.  I  have 
had   every   opportunity   to   play   the   tourist. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Washington  is  such  a  vast  collection  of 
shrines,  tourist  attractions,  and  novelties  to 
a  country  boy  like  me  that  I've  been  kept 
pretty  busy.  I've  visited  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial, the  Washington  Monument,  and  the 
Jefferson  Memorial;  and  I  also  plan  to  visit 
the  White  House  before  leaving. 

In  addition,  I've  been  through  most  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute.  I  say  most  of  the 
Institute  because  no  matter  how  much  Ume 
one  spends  there — he  aever  sees  it  all.  The 
many  floors  crowded  with  thousands  of  vari- 
ous and  unique  exhibits  were  truly  astound- 
ing and  fascinating. 

The  time  I  have  spent  in  Washington.  DC, 
has  indeed  been  a  happy  period  in  my  life 
and  I  have  cultivated  many  lasting  friend- 
ships and  memories.  I  believe  the  time  has 
been  well-spent,  and  I  regret  only  that  my 
time  in  the  nation's  capital  is  coming  to  an 
end.  At  any  rate,  I  will  always  remember  what 
a  wonderful  time  I  have  had. 
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REPRESENTATIVES  ARE  HUMAN 


GEN.  WILLIAM  H.  DRAPER.  JR. 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  18.  1969 
Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  great  American.  WiUiam  H. 
Draper.  Jr..  major  general    U.S.  Army, 
retired. 

Last  week  on  September  10.  General 
Draper  celebrated  his  75th  birthday. 
Holding  to  a  promise  he  made  to  his 
wife.  General  Draper  retired  as  national 
chairman  of  the  Population  Crisis  Com- 
mittee, a  responsibility  that  he  has  had 
since  establishing  the  PCC  5  years  ago. 
As  chairman  of  the  Republican  Re- 
search Task  Force  on  Eaith  Resources 
and  Population,  I  am  very  much  aware 
of  the  significant  leadership  that  General 
Draper  has  executed  throughout  the 
world  in  assisting  governments  in  their 
efforts  to  solve  the  awesome  problems  of 
rapid  population  growth.  No  other  per- 
son in  the  past  5  years  has  shown  more 
initiative  in  creating  the  awareness  of 
the  world's  leaders  in  recognizing  the 
economic  consequences  of  our  population 
explosion. 

The  general  has  had  a  very  meaningful 
life.  He  was  an  infantry  regiment  com- 
mander in  the  Pacific  theater  during 
World  War  II.  He  was  economic  ad%-iser 
to  Gen.  Lucius  Clay  during  the  rehabUi- 
tation  of  West  Germany.  From  1947  to 
1949.  General  Drapei  was  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  AiTny.  and  in  1952  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Truman  as  U.S. 
representative  in  Europe  with  ambas- 
sadorial rank  to  coordinate  the  mutual 
security  program  for  Europe  and  to  rep- 
resent the  United  States  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Council. 

In  November  of  1958.  President  Eisen- 
hower appointed  General  Draper  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Committee  To 
Study  the  U.S.  Militai-y  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. In  October  1962.  President  Ken- 
nedy appointed  the  general  head  of  an 
interdepartmental  survey  team  to  study 
and  report  on  the  situation  in  Brazil. 

Fortunately,  we  will  be  hearing  more 
from  Bill  Draper  as  he  is  now  the  hon- 
orai-y  chairman  of  the  Population  Crisis 
Committee,  and  will  continue  to  be  avail- 
able for  consultation  on  world  affairs  for 
which  he  is  so  well  qualified. 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

OF    GBORCIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  18.  1969 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Karen 
Luke  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
O.  L.  Luke.  Jr.,  of  Ocilla.  Ga.  She  grad- 
uated as  star  student  and  valedictorian 
of  her  class  from  Irwin  County  High 
School  in  1964. 

This  fall  Karen  will  be  a  junior  at  Val- 
dosta State  College,  where  she  has  been 
active  for  the  pa.st  2  years  in  the  band 
and  debate  programs.  Sigma  Alpha  Chi. 
and  Alpha  Delta  Pi.  At  Honors  Day  last 
spring,  she  received  an  award  for  the 
most  outstanding  junior  college  speech 
student.  When  school  opens  for  Orienta- 
tion Week.  Karen  will  be  quite  busy  work- 
ing as  secretary  of  the  student  govern- 
ment association  and  as  a  resident  assist- 
ant in  the  new  residence  hall  program. 
In  addition,  she  is  helping  charter  a  new 
women's  honor  society  on  campus  that 
will  complement  Black  Key. 

Karen's  main  interest  is  working  with 
other  people,  and  she  hopes  to  see  more 
students  become  actively  involved  in 
campus  life   at  VSC. 

I  include  an  article  Karen  wrote  while 
working  as  a  student  intern  in  my  office 
this  summer. 

Representatives  Are  Human 
(By  Karen  Luket 
In  Jiine  I  was  one  of  the  750  interns  who 
flooded  offices,  galleries,  and  cafeterias  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Capitol  Hill. 
While  participating  in  the  Bi-Partlsan  Sem- 
inar Program.  I  saw  many  students  question 
the  political  setup  and  become  disillusioned 
in  what  they  found.  Therefore,  these  interns 
felt  justified  in  criticizing  and  condemning 
those  who  continued  to  work  in  the  political 
establishment  On  the  other  hand.  I  watched 
young  people  become  so  fascinated  and  in- 
volved in  the  legislative  aspects  of  getting  a 
bin  through  Congress,  In  the  prospects  of 
running  a  political  campaign,  and  in  work 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  in 
Their  districts,  that  they  found  adequate 
answers  for  many  of  their  original  indict- 
ments against  Congress. 

I  came  to  W.  S.  (Bill)  Stuckey.  Jr 's  office 
with  two  very  distinct,  but  completely  dif- 
ferent ideas  about  government.  I  expected 
either  to  see  the  theoretical  organization  I 
had  studied  in  numerotis  government  classes, 
or  to  discover  just  how  dirty  politics  really 
were.  I  found  neither  the  ideal,  nor  the  cor- 
rupt system  I  had  anticipated  Working  .^ 
an  intern  with  Congressman  Stuckey,  I  real- 
ized for  the  first  time  that  Representatives 
were  human  beings  who  could  make  mistakes 
just  as  I  could.  I  saw  how  much  a  Congress- 
man had  to  learn  the  art  of  compromise,  for 
he  had  to  represent  his  constituency,  con- 
sider party  policy,  and  maintain  his  own  per- 
sonal convictions  when  making  decisions. 

I  never  could  have  imagined  the  wide  va- 
riety  of  matters  that  came  into  our  office  each 
day — rovitine  military,  social  security,  and 
veterans'  administration  cases;  legislative 
research  and  analyses:  issues  concerning  the 
Eighth  District;  and  special  requests  for  in- 
formation on  numerous  topics.  During  the 
first  few  weeks  of  work.  I  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  complexity  of  putting  the  theory  be- 
lund  representative  government  into  practice 
Soon  I  began  to  understand  how  much  each 
Member  had  to  depend  on  a  qualified  and 
conscientious  staff  Questions  had  to  be  an- 
swered, such  as  whom  to  call  for  Information 
about   the   subsidy    on    lard    to   the   United 
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Kingdom;  and  problems  had  to  b«  solved, 
such  aa  bow  to  fix  the  xerox  machine  which 
was  d«atroylng  the  only  copy  of  a  speech 
Congressman  Stuckey  had  to  give  in  thirty 
minutes.  The  entire  staff  hoped  the  ofBce 
could  survive  at  least  one  more  summer  of 
interns. 

What  have  all  these  experiences  meant  to 
me?  I  know  that  I  will  remember  people  and 
places  long  after  I  have  forgotten  dates,  de- 
tails, and  discussions  of  this  sxunzner.  At- 
tending concerts  on  the  Capitol  steps,  watch- 
ing Congress  In  session,  taking  a  tour  of  the 
White  House,  and  viewing  the  city  from  the 
Washington  Monument  will  always  be  vivid 
memories  of  my  internship.  Learning  con- 
sisted of  working  with  Congressman  Stuckey 
and  his  staff,  people  from  Georgia  who  sin- 
cerely listened  to  my  comments  and  who 
answered  my  questions  with  valid  arguments. 

Many  times  I  was  discouraged  by  the  fail- 
ure of  Congress  to  act  on  Important  legisla- 
tion, such  as  provisions  for  students  to  obtain 
NDEA  loans  for  school  this  fall.  However,  I 
was  also  Inspired  on  many  occasions  by  those 
Members  seeking  to  bring  about  meaningful 
Congressional  reform.  Two  of  the  most  out- 
standing figures  In  my  mind,  after  a  summer 
filled  with  seminars  and  lectures,  are  Morris 
Udall  and  Shirley  Chlsholm.  There  are  other 
Representatives  that  are  Jtist  as  concerned 
as  these  two,  and  we  must  have  more.  If  our 
nation  ISitA  survive,  our  political  system  must 
function,  affectively  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
changing  society.  If  politics  are  dirty,  we 
must  blame  ourselves:  for  we  have  not  en- 
couraged reform.  We  have  failed  to  Involve 
ourselves  in  issues  which  affect  each  one  of 
us,  and  we  have  continued  to  elect  men  on 
the  basis  of  a  smile  and  a  handshake,  ratlier 
than  on  the  basis  of  their  quallflcatlons.  If 
we  love  freedom,  we  must  make  the  political 
arena  a  place  for  our  most  Inspiring  leaders 
and  outstanding  minds.  Only  with  this  lead- 
ership can  our  political  system  hope  to  meet 
the  challenges  facing  our  nation. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  IS  NOT  A  DO- 
NOTHING  ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  18,  1969 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday,  the  papers  tell  us,  some  of  the 
legislators  of  the  other  party  joined  In 
declaring  that  this  Is  a  do-nothing  ad- 
ministration. I  am  saddened  and  dis- 
tressed to  hear  this  Idnd  of  talk  at  a  time 
when  this  Nation  faces  so  many  crises 
both  abroad  and  at  home. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  Re- 
publican President  has  dealt  with  a  Con- 
gress that  Is  dominated  by  the  members 
of  the  other  party.  However,  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  the  most  re- 
cent example,  the  congressional  leaders 
of  the  other  party.  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
burn  and  Majority  Leader  Lyndon  John- 
.son.  made  it  very  plain  that  the  interests 
of  the  Nation  came  before  any  partisan 
considerations.  Time  after  time,  they  lent 
taeir  prestige  and  their  support  to  the 
President  of  all  the  people  in  passing 
legislation  that  was  of  importance  to  the 
country.  I  cannot  recall  that  they  ever 
accused  that  President  of  failing  to  meet 
ills  obligations  in  dealing  with  the  Con- 
t;re.ss. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope,  and  I  know  It  Is 
that  of  President  Nixon,  that  this  kind  of 
mutual  working  together  for  the  good  of 
the  Nation  can  continue. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Members  and  leaders  of  both  pArties 
are  aware  that  the  President  has  sent 
much  legislation  to  the  Hill  In  recent 
months.  They  are  aware  that  important 
legislation,  such  as  the  surtax  in  the 
House  and  the  ABM  Safeguard  vote  In 
the  Senate,  have  been  given  bii>artisan 
support.  Other  legislation  of  equal  im- 
portance Is  now  before  both  Houses.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  legislation  can  be 
judged  on  its  merits  and  on  its  value  to 
all  of  the  Nation  and  that  the  members 
of  both  parties  can  continue  to  work  to- 
gether and  with  the  President  to  see  that 
it  is  passed. 

I  am  distressed  that  anyone  would  call 
this  a  do-nothing  administration,  just 
as  I  would  be  distressed  if,  at  this  time, 
anybody  were  to  call  this  a  do-nothing 
Congress. 

It  is  too  early  for  the  score  to  be  tallied 
in  either  case. 


September  18,  1969 


RAILROAD  SAFETY 


THE    JEWISH    HIGH    HOLIDAYS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  18,  1969 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hke 
to  take  a  moment  to  commemorate  the 
most  important  time  of  the  year  for  the 
Jewish  people  of  this  Nation  and  of  the 
world.  The  Jewish  high  holidays  began 
on  the  evening  of  September  12  with  the 
celebration  of  Rosh  Hashana.  This  was 
the  begiruiing  of  the  New  Year — the 
year  5730  on  the  Hebrew  calendar.  It  is 
followed  10  days  later  by  Yom  Kippur, 
the  highest  and  most  sacred  of  all  holi- 
days for  the  Jewish  people. 

These  are  memorable  occasions 
steeped  in  a  wonderful  tradition.  It  is  at 
this  time  of  the  year  that  the  Jewish 
people  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the 
world  and  the  beginning  of  history.  The 
great  .span  of  years  over  which  the  high 
holy  days  have  been  observed  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  throughout  his- 
tory attests  to  the  strength  of  the  Jewish 
people's  faith. 

It  is  dm-ing  these  holidays  that  the 
Jewish  people  pray  for  the  preservation 
of  life  through  man's  obligation  to  his 
fellow  man,  to  his  society,  and  to  his 
overall  environment.  I  think  it  is  all  too 
clear  that  the  world  needs  such  prayers 
during  these  turbulent  times,  and  even 
more,  that  it  needs  the  basic  hope  and 
optimism  which  lies  at  the  heart  of 
these  prayers. 

On  Yom  Kippur,  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, the  individual  asks  God  for  his 
forgiveness  for  all  the  sins  that  he  may 
have  committed  during  the  year.  He 
does  this  through  prayer  and  through 
fasting,  and  in  this  way  perpetuates 
another  wonderful  tradition — the  tradi- 
tion of  repentence.  It  was  the  Jewish 
people  who  first  developed  the  concept 
that  man  could  repent,  rather  than  be 
punished,  for  his  sins.  This  concept  has 
indeed  had  a  profound  effect  upon  re- 
ligious thinking. 

I  join  the  great  Jewish  people  during 
these  high  holidays  in  their  commitment 
to  these  noble  ideals  and  in  their  prayers 
for  peace  and  brotherhood  throughout 
the  world. 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or    WKW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  BEPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday,  September  18,  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recent  weeks  and  months  have  brought 
to  the  attention  of  all  the  Members  of 
this  body  the  increasing  concern  of  the 
public  over  railroad  safety  and  service 
standards. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Task 
Force  on  Railroad  Safety,  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  on  June 
30,  1969,  there  were  8,028  train  accidents 
recorded  in  1968,  compared  to  only  4,148 
in  1961.  The  American  public  is  rightly 
concerned  over  the  fact  that  railroad  ac- 
cidents almost  doubled  in  that  7-year 
period. 

While  Federal  regulations  will  not  pre- 
vent train  accidents,  the  need  for  addi- 
tional Federal  standards  in  all  areas  of 
railroad  safety  is  apparent.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  task  force,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  "Federal  statutes  do  not  cover 
the  trucks,  wheels,  and  axles  of  railroad 
cars  nor  their  design,  construction,  or 
maintenance.  Bridges  and  tunnels  are 
not  subject  to  Federal  regulations  and  no 
Federal  authority  governs  track  and 
roadbed.  There  is  no  general  authority  to 
promulgate  standards  for  employee 
qualifications,  physical  requirements  and 
training,  nor  to  prescribe  uniform  rail- 
road operating  rules." 

In  view  of  the  rising  accident  rate  on 
our  Nation's  railroads  and  the  need  for 
stronger  Federal  regulations  and  inspec- 
tion programs,  I  am  introducing  today 
the  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1969.  This  bill, 
which  would  implement  the  major  rec- 
onmiendations  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Railroad  Safety,  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  promul- 
gate safety  standards  for  common  car- 
riers relating  to  all  areas  of  railroad 
safety.  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  task  force,  existing 
State  rail  safety  statutes  and  regulations 
will  remain  in  force  until  and  unless  pre- 
empted by  Federal  regulation.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  given  authority  to  promul- 
gate safety  standards,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  is  given  authority  to  es- 
tablish an  inspection  program  and  a  staff 
of  railroad  safety  inspectors,  to  enforce 
the  regulations  established. 

Th  Raih-oad  Safety  Act  also  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Railroad  Safe- 
ty Advisorj'  Commission  of  15  members, 
including  representatives  of  railroad 
labor  and  management,  to  advise  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  in  his  prep- 
aration of  railroad  .safety  regulations. 
The  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  given 
power  to  issue  a  cease-and-desist  order 
calling  for  the  immediate  termination  of 
any  violation  of  the  regulations  promul- 
gated imder  the  act. 

The  Department  of  Trasportation  is 
now  drafting  legislation,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Task  Force  on  Railroad 
Safety,  to  implement  the  task  force's  rec- 
ommendations. I  will  cosponsor  that  leg- 
islation when  it  is  ready  for  introduction, 
and  I  hope  that  the  features  of  these  bills 
will  be  given  careful  consideration  by 
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the    Commerce    Committees    in    both 

Houses. 

I  am  hcH>eful  that  significant  railroad 
safety  legislation — whether  this  or  a 
similar  bill — will  receive  consideration 
by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  and  by  the  full  House  during 
this  session  of  the  Congress. 

My  colleageus  are  doubtless  familiar 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
.sion's  i-uling  in  the  Sunset  Limited  Ade- 
quacies case,  dealing  with  trains  oper- 
ated by  the  Southern  Pacific,  that  the 
Commission  has  no  authority  to  rule  on 
the  adequacy  of  rail  passenger  service. 
In  response  to  the  Commissions  request 
that  it  be  given  such  authority,  I  cospon- 
sored  yesterday  with  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  iMr.  Adams  i  and  40  other 
Members,  a  bill  which  would  authorize 
the  ICC  to  set  adequate  .standards  for 
passenger  service. 

As  our  highways  become  increasing- 
ly crowded,  our  air  increasingly  polluted, 
and  our  green  spaces  diminished  as  a 
i-esult   of   the   American   citizenr5''s   re- 
liance on  automobile  transportation,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  clear  that  the 
railroads  could  play   a  very  important 
role    in    public    transportation    in    this 
counti-y — a  lole  on  which  they  have  de- 
faulted  in   recent  years.  I  am  hopeful 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  regulations  made 
possible  by  these  two  bills,  rail  ser\ice 
will    be   upgraded    to    the   point    where 
travelers  in  this  country  w-ill  once  again 
find  it  safe,  economical,  reliable,  and  ef- 
ficient. Only  when  that  happens  will  we 
begin  to  solve  the   problems  of   traffic 
jams  on  the  highways  and  ease  the  air 
pollution  caused  by  automobiles. 
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DAN  RONAN 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  18,  1969 

Mr.   MICHEL.   Mr.   Speaker,   it   cer- 
tainly was  shocking  news  that  came  to 
US  during  the  recent  recess  that  our  good 
and  dear  friend   Dan  Ronan   had   suc- 
cumbed to  a  heart  attack.  When  last  we 
saw  one  another  several  days  prior  to 
the  recess,  he  looked  so  hale  and  hearty 
and  we  greeted  one  another  with  the 
usual  jovial  hello.  Dan  worked  hard  hei-e 
in  a  rather  quiet,  but  effective  and  ef- 
ficient way.  He  did  not  crave  the  spot- 
light nor  was  he  of  a  flamboyant  nature, 
but   with   his    colleagues    from    Illinois 
particularly,  he  had  the  friendliest  way 
about  him.  One  could  not  help  but  en- 
gage him  in  conversation  whether  it  be 
serious  or  lighthearted  and  we  learned  to 
love  him.  He  seemed  to  be  building  a  fol- 
lowing for  the  future  and  it  is  hard  to 
realize  that  he  has  actually  been  taken 
from  us.  We  in  Illinois  have  been  grevi- 
ously  struck  with  the  deaths  in  recent 
weeks  of  the  late  Senator  Everett  Dirk- 
sen,     our     House     colleague,     Barratt 
O'Hara,  and  now  with  the  passing  of 
Dan  Ronan.  We  certainly  are  going  to 
miss  Dan,  and  I  want  to  join  in  extend- 
ing my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  mother 
and  his  two  sisters. 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or    TEXAS 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  18,  1969 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  depletion, 
that  much  misunderstood  provision  in 
the  tax  law.  is  back  in  the  news. 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  well  reasoned 
editorial  which  should  carry  a  lot  of 
weight.  It  does  not  come  from  an  oil- 
producing  State. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  has  cap- 
tured and  spelled  out  the  real  reason  for 
a  sane  policy  on  the  depletion  allowance 
in  our  lax  laws. 

The  editorial  follows: 
iFrom   the   St    Louis   Globe-Democrat.   July 
30,   19691 
Oil  Depletion  Controversy 
The   House   Ways   and   Means    Committee, 
dedicated   to   mapping   out   a   tough   tax   re- 
form bill,  has  moved  against  the  27 'i  per  cent 
oil  depletion  allowance  for  Income  taxes.  The 
committee  has  decided  to  recommend  slash- 
ing this  allowance  to  20  per  cent. 

Something  of  a  public  clamor  has  been 
drummed  up  against  the  oil  depletion  ex- 
emption—designed to  help  oil  companies  de- 
velop new  wells.  It  has  been  a  provision  in  the 
law  for  at  least  four  decades. 

This  is  a  complex  issue.  Many  feel  the 
allowance  is  simply  a  loophole  favoritism, 
giving  huge  oil  corporations  special  tax  con- 
sideration. 

There  Is  a  tub-thumbing  drive  to  persuade 
the  public  they  are  getting  gigged  by  big- 
power  Interests. 

The  assault  on  the  depletion  allowance, 
liowever.  could  prove  a  danger  to  national  se- 
curity and  the  United  States  economy. 

Tlie  oil  companies  have  offered  a  plausible 
case  for  retaining  the  allowance.  Unless  a 
better  case  can  be  made  by  opponents,  it 
seems  to  us  the  27 'j  per  cent  depletion  credit 
should  be  continued. 

Whether  imperative  development  of  essen- 
tial oil  reserves  could  result  without  the  lull 
depletion  program  is  very  doubtful. 

In  conjunction  with  existing  Import  quotas, 
to  bar  cheap  foreign  oil  from  our  markets 
in  heavv  quantity,  the  depletion  can  aid  the 
oil  indtistry  to  keep  the  United  States  rela- 
tively self-sufficient  in  basic  fuel  supply. 

Petroleum  and  gas  now  stipply  75  per 
cent  of  America's  required  energy.  Studies 
indicate  that  bv  1980  the  industry  will  have 
to  find  vlrtualiv  as  much  oil  as  has  been 
produced  since  the  first  well  was  drilled  in 
1859  This  means  a  drastic  need  lor  develop- 
ing new  resources  in  buried  oil. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has 
estimated  there  Is  still  plenty  of  oil  to  be 
discovered  In  the  United  States.  But  explora- 
tory drilling  has  declined  sharply  because  of 
a  cost-price  squeeze. 

The  nation's  security,  its  very  operation, 
depends  on  oil.  Our  self  sufficiency  in  petro- 
leum— certainly  as  far  as  possible — should 
not  be  imperiled  through  dependence  on  Arab 
or  other  foreign  oil,  which  could  be  suddenly 
cut  off.  It  was.  in  1967.  when  the  Middle  East 
crisis  stopped  the  flow  of  Arabian  oil  to  the 
United  States. 

This  is  a  basic  reason  for  the  depletion 
allowance,  plus  the  fact  that  oil  reserves  are 
part  of  the  industry's  capital  assets.  Why 
should  oil  be  heavily  taxed  on  its  capital, 
without  some  means  of  restoring  that  capital 
through  new  exploration.  Other  industry  and 
business  are  not  assessed  income  taxes  on 
capital. 

The  'dea  that  the  oil  industry  is  a  proHt 
mammoth,  sucking  special  prlvUege  through 
tax  laws.  Is  in  our  opinion  a  bugaboo.  Cer- 


tainly there  must  be  profits  or  the  industry 
would  erode  and  fall. 

The  21  large  companies,  according  to  a  re- 
cent survey  bv  Price  Waterhouse  and  Co., 
paid  a  direct  tax  bill  of  »9.5  billion  in  1967. 
This  equalled  64  2  per  cent  of  these  corpora- 
tions' net  profits  before  Income  taxes. 

The  total  tax  load  of  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry has  been  put  at  5.43  per  cent  of  gross 
revenues;  all  other  corporations  were  taxed 
4  62  per  cent  of  gross   revenues 

Oil  does  not  appear  rolling  up  \ast  profits 
.-.nd  seeking  unfair  tax  loopholes  through 
the  depletion  route.  Actually  return  on  oil's 
net  assets  was  a  bit  less  than  on  manufac- 
turing companies  generally. 

High  living  standards  in  the  United  States 
mean  we  consume  the  most  energy  of  any 
other  country,  and  correspondingly  need 
more  reserves.' Otherwise  the  future  will  find 
us  power-crippled.  It  should  also  be  remem- 
bered the  depletion  provision  applies  to  some 
100  other  mineral  products,  imperative  to 
the  economy. 

Not  for  benefit  of  the  oil  industry,  but  in 
the  necessity  for  national  security,  a  pros- 
pering economy  and  self-sufficiency  In  a 
critically  essential  product,  it  seems  the  27' i 
per  cent  depletion  allowance  should  be  re- 
tained by  Congress.  1 


THE  TAPPING  REEVE  LAW  SCHOOL 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  18,  1969 
Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  60  years,  members  of  the  bar  have 
been  arguing  over  the  location  of  the 
oldest  law  school  in  America.  Depending 
upon  where  your  sentiments  lie.  the 
argument  boils  down  to  whether  a  choice 
between  the  first  formal  legal  education 
began  at  the  Tapping  Reeve  Law  School 
in  Litchfield.  Conn.,  or  at  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  in  Virginia, 

The  September  issue  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  Journal  pictures  the 
Litchfield  Law  School  on  its  cover.  The 
cover  stoi-y  on  Tapping  Reeve's  law 
school,  located  in  the  beautiful  foothills 
of  the  Berkshires,  sheds  some  new  light 
on  The  Best  That  Is  in  the  Old" 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues and  historians  of  the  bar.  I 
would  like  to  insert  this  brief  article  on 
the  history  of  the  Nation's  first  law 
.school  in  the  Congressional  Record.  The 
article  follows: 

THE  BEST  THAT  IS  IN  THE  OLD 

When  the  National  Parks  Service  selected 
the  Litchfield  Law  School  at  Utchfield.  Con- 
necticut, as  a  National  Historic  Site  in  1965, 
it  failed  to  note  that  this  particular  site  was 
of  special  Interest  to  some  more  contentious 
citizens  than  the  average  road-weary  tourist, 
and  so  it  erected  a  sign  declaring  that  Litch- 
field was  the  nation's  first  law  school. 

For  some  slxtv  years  members  of  the  Bar 
had  been  arguing  whether  formal  legal  edu- 
cation in  America  began  at  Litchfield  or  at 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  had  had  no  inten- 
tion of  attempting  to  resolve  the  dispute, 
which  was  just  as  well,  since  the  National 
Parks  Service  had  three  years  eBrlier  added 
William  and  Marv's  Wren  Building,  with  its 
claim  of  being  tlie  nation's  first  law  school, 
to  the  same  National  Historic  Sites  program. 
Interior  made  a  judicious  retreat,  changing 
Litchfield's  sign  :  Tapping  Reeve's  law  school, 
the  first  in  the  United  States"  to:  -Tapping 
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R««Te'»  proprietary  law  school,  the  first  In 
the  United  States  not  anodated  with  a  col- 
lege or  unlTerslty." 

Tapping  RaeTe  took  his  first  student,  his 
wife's  brother,  Aaron  Burr,  Into  hla  ofBc« 
In  1774,  two  years  after  being  admitted  to 
practice  and  settling  In  Litchfield.  Reerw 
was  prepared  to  offer  more  than  the  custom- 
ary ofRce  apprenticeship,  with  Its  In- 
cidental Instruction  and  bits  of  advice,  for 
after  being  graduated  from  Princeton,  he 
had  tutored  there  for  several  years.  More 
students  followed  Burr,  and  In  1783,  perhaps 
motivated  by  his  conception  of  law  as  a  sci- 
ence. Reeve  began  presenting  to  his  students 
an  organized  body  of  formal  lectures.  Two 
years  later  he  had  fifteen  students,  and.  un- 
able to  accommodate  them  in  the  office  in 
his  home,  he  erected  a  small  frame  struc- 
ture (pictured  on  this  month's  cover)  near- 
by. There  he  assembled  his  law  library,  and 
there  his  scholars  diligently  pursued  their 
note-taking  despite  the  fact  that  Reeve  in- 
cluded neither  stove  nor  fireplace  to  ward 
off  the  bitter  New  England  winter. 

By  this  time  William  and  Mary,  whose 
Chair  of  law  had  been  established  in  1779. 
was  also  offered  formal  preparation  for  the 
Bar.  The  two  schools  remained  the  only 
alternative  to  legal  apprenticeship  during  the 
period  between  the  Revolution  and  the  turn 
of  the  century,  when  the  states  were  estab- 
lishing legislatures,  the  common  law  had  to 
btf  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  new  nation,  and 
both  the  courts  and  the  public  were  facing 
the  problem  of  interpretation  of  the  new 
Federal  Constitution. 

The  demands  chi  the  legal  profession  were 
great,  but  attainment  in  the  law  was.  at  least 
in  terms  of  formal  training,  a  simpler  and  a 
briefer  procedure  in  those  days.  An  advertise- 
ment in  Litchfield's  first  catalogue,  issued  in 
that  no  law  school  would  dare  to  claim 
today : 

'■.  .  .  the  Law  is  divided  into  forty-eight 
Titles,  which  embrace  all  Its  Important 
branches,  and  of  which  [the  lecturer]  treats 
in  systematic  detail.  .  .  .  The  Iiectm-es  .  .  . 
under  the  several  divisions  of  the  different 
Titles.  .  .  .  Whenever  the  opinions  upon  any 
pcrtnt  are  contradictory,  the  authorities  in 
support  of  either  doctrine  are  cited,  and  the 
arguments,  advanced  by  either  side,  are  pre- 
sented in  a  clear  and  concise  manner,  to- 
gether with  the  lecturer's  own  views  of  the 
question.  In  fact,  every  ancient  and  modern 
opinion,  whether  over-ruled,  doubted,  or  in 
any  way  qualified,  is  here  systematically 
digested." 

The  entire  term  lasted  fourteen  months. 
Including  two  four-week  vacations.  Students 
paid  $100  for  the  first  year  and  $60  for  the 
remainder.  An  hour-and-a-half  lecture  was 
presented  each  day.  Students  were  expected 
to  take  down  the  lecture  in  full,  to  spend  the 
reet  of  the  day  examining  the  cited  authori- 
ties, and  then  to  transcribe  their  notes  "in 
a  more  neat  and  legible  hand".  By  the  end  of 
the  term  these  notes  generally  comprised  five 
volumes,  which  were  to  serve  as  basic  refer- 
ence works  for  future  practice.  On  Saturdays 
an  examination  covering  the  preceding 
week's  lectures  was  given,  and  each  week's 
schedule  aiiso  Included  a  moot  court  session. 

The  students  adopted  a  code  of  rules  of 
conduct,  regulating  such  matters  as  use  of 
books  In  the  library  and  disorderly  behavlOT- 
The  copy  that  remains  in  the  law  school  is 
partly  illegible,  leaving  the  last  resolution  to 
the  imagination:  "Any  .  .  .  shall  be  hung." 

When  Tapping  Reeve  was  appointed  to  the 
Superior  Court  of  Connecticut  in  1798.  he  se- 
lected a  former  pupil,  James  Gould,  to  help 
him  carry  on  the  instruction  at  Litchfield. 
Gould  was  particularly  interested  in  the  law 
of  pleading,  and  his  treatise  on  the  subject, 
published  in  1832.  remained  the  authority 
for  many  years.  Reeve  concentrated  on  the 
law  of  domestic  relations,  publishing  a  trea- 
tise in  1818.  Reeve  and  Gould  divided  the 
courses  .ilong  the  lines  of  their  interests,  the 
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students  p«8ilng  from  one  house  to  the  other 
with  their  inkstands  and  portfoUos. 

Reeve  was  pMsion»t«  In  his  sentiments  and 
particularly  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  law, 
which  he  conceived  of  as  the  application  of 
religious  principle  to  the  buslnees  affairs  of 
life.  Gould  was  a  social  favorite,  handsome 
and  elegant  In  his  appearance,  concise  and 
lucid  in  his  thought,  forcible  and  eloquent 
in  his  rhetoric.  It  la  said  that  the  students 
respected  Oould,  but  loved  Reeve. 

In  1820  Reeve  retired,  leaving  Gould  to 
carry  on  the  school  until  1833.  By  that  time 
leading  universities  had.  added  law  to  their 
curricula,  and  students  found  it  more  ad- 
vantageous to  be  associated  with  a  university. 

During  the  fifty-odd  years  of  its  existence. 
Litchfield  prepared  over  a  thousand  students 
for  the  Bar.  a  number  that  can  be  better 
appreciated  In  light  of  the  fact  that  Harvard 
graduated  a  total  of  1,066  students  from  1809 
to  1828.  Two  thirds  of  Litchfield's  students 
came  from  outside  Connecticut.  They  were 
from  every  state  in  the  Union.  Georgia  alone 
contributing  seventy.  Two  students,  Aaron 
Burr  add  John  C.  Calhoun,  became  Vice 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  Three  be- 
came Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  (Levi 
Woodbury,  Henry  Baldwin  and  Ward  Hunt) . 
Six  became  Cabinet  members;  fourteen,  gov- 
ernors: sixteen,  chief  Justices  of  states.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  were  elected  to 
Congress.  Some — Horace  Mann,  for  example — 
pursued  fields  other  than  law.  George  Catlin 
painted  life  In  the  Par  West. 

The  breadth  of  the  school's  influence  on 
the  legal  profession  is  apparent.  Equally 
evident,  though  more  difficult  to  delineate, 
was  Its  Influence  on  the  course  of  this  na- 
tion's history.  For  instance.  Tapping  Reeve 
WSLS  an  ardent  Federalist,  adamantly  op- 
posed to  the  policies  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
to  the  burgeoning  Democratic  movement.  In 
1804,  the  year  John  C.  Calhoun,  later  to  be 
known  as  "The  Great  Nullifier",  came  to 
study  at  Litchfield,  Reeve  wrote  to  his  close 
friend  and  former  pupil.  Senator  Uriah 
Tracy : 

"I  have  seen  many  of  our  friends:  and 
all  that  I  have  seen,  and  most  that  I  have 
heard  from,  believe  that  we  (New  England) 
must  separate,  and  that  this  is  the  most 
favorable  moment.  The  difficulty  is,  How  Is 
this  to  be  accomplished?" 

Litchfield  was  undoubtedly  a  cradle  of 
many  of  the  legal  and  political  attitudes  that 
first  began  to  mold  this  nation.  Today,  when 
"the  trend  is  toward  new  and  tmtrled 
theories  .  .  .  [Litchfield  reminds  us  that) 
while  reaching  out  for  the  new.  our  young 
men  must  still  tie  back  to  the  best  that  is 
in  the  old ".  Arthur  P.  Ells  observed  in  an 
article  atwut  the  law  school,  written  when 
he  was  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Connecticut.  That  was  in  1928. 


CAPITOL     HILL    -WILL     NOT    SEEM 
THE    SA\rE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  18,  1969 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
many  of  us  since  the  news  of  Senator 
Dirksen's  death  saddened  an  otherwise 
pleasant  Sunday  afternoon,  said  to  our- 
selves: Capitol  Hill  will  not  seem  the 
same  without  him?" 

Among  the  hundreds  of  news  reporters 
and  photographers  covering  Congress, 
few  national  legislators  have  commanded 
as  much  admiration  as  the  late  Senate 
minority  leader. 

The  void  his  passing  leaves  was  poign- 
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antly  expressed  in  the  following  column 
by  Ed  Alley  in  the  September  18,  1969, 
inoe  of  the  Ariington,  Va.,  News.  Ed 
Alley,  for  many  years,  was  himself  a 
familiar  figure  on  Capitol  Hill  as  a  news 
photographer  for  United  Press  Interna- 
tional. His  recollection  of  the  qualities 
which  distinguished  Senator  Dirksen 
make  worthwhile  reading: 

Column  by  Ed  Alley 

Capitol  Hill  wont  seem  the  same  without 
Everett  Dirksen.  The  death  of  the  Senate 
minority  leader,  who  was  one  of  our  great- 
est— if  not  the  greatest — of  all  Americans 
leaves  a  void  that  Just  cannot  be  replaced. 
Dirksen  had  many  qualities — all  of  them 
good.  He  was  a  warm,  compassionate  man. 
never  too  busy  to  take  one  aside  for  a  cheery 
note.  I  would  like  to  borrow  the  words  of 
Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  In  expressing 
my  views  on  the  passing  of  Senator  Dirksen. 
Said  Senator  Mansfield,  "his  loss  was  a  great 
tragedy  and  deep  personal  loss.  He  was  a 
good  leader,  a  real  pro  In  the  best  sense  of 
the  word." 

I  took  Senator  Dirksen's  death  hard.  Caro- 
lyn and  I  were  watching  the  ball  game  when 
word  came  of  his  passing.  I  admit  I  cried 
openly  and  I  am  not  one  easily  for  tears.  I 
had  a  feeling  for  the  late  Senator  that  I 
cannot  find  words  for.  He  was  something 
special  to  me.  Our  loss  will  be  God's  gain. 
We're  sure  He  has  a  special  niche  for  the 
departed  Senator. 

I  worked  closely  with  Senator  Dirksen  for 
years.  I  admired  him  greatly.  He  also  amused 
me.  I  enjoyed  being  In  his  presence.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  great  ability,  his  humor  Just  can- 
not be  put  Into  words.  He  could  take  the 
simplest  thing  and  make  It  sound  funny. 
That,  friends.  Is  an  art.  Few  have  it.  He  al- 
ways made  light  of  illness—  as  long  as  It  was 
his  own.  He  hated  to  have  anyone  he  knew 

m. 

When  I  was  forced  Into  retirement,  Dirk- 
sen wrote  me  a  fond,  kind  letter.  He  told 
me  that  anyone  could  have  "knocked  him 
over  with  a  feather"  that  I  had  been  sent 
home  for  good.  He  followed  it  with  an  auto- 
graphed picture,  both  of  which  I  treasure. 
I  also  have  his  record  album,  autographed, 
that  I  told  you  about  a  few  weeks  ago.  I. 
have  many  fond  memories  of  him — memo- 
ries that  I.  too,  will  take  with  me  when  It 
Is  my  turn. 

Humble  me  agrees  with  Senator  George  D. 
Aiken,  the  kind  gentleman  statesman  from 
Vermont,  who  said.  "I  am  very  sori^  Indeed 
he  has  been  called  on."  We  all  face  that  same 
turn  in  time  but  in  the  passing  of  Dirksen 
went  familiar  trademarks  so  well  known  to 
us  who  covered  him.  Gone  now  are  the  rum- 
bling dellveiT',  the  fiowery  phrases,  the  care- 
fully mussed  forelock,  the  Jutting  Jaw,  the 
drooping  folds  of  flesh  that  gave  him  the 
mien  of  a  bloodhound. 

As  Steve  Gerstel.  an  old-UPI  co-worker 
friend  of  mine,  wrote.  "Just  as  the  Dirksen 
voice  ran  the  full  scale  from  gentle  tones  of 
cajolery  to  stentorian  booms,  so  could  the 
Dirksen  temperament  change  In  a  wink,  that 
of  a  gentle  man  walking  among  flowers  and 
finding  them  good  to  that  of  a  hardbitten 
politician  in  a  shouting  match  with  a  re- 
porter or  a  political  foe." 

We  saw  in  Dlrlisen  an  immensely  success- 
ful man.  unmatchable  as  an  orator,  and  a 
man  adaptable  to  the  changing  times.  Ther" 
were  those,  true,  who  saw  him  as  a  ham  actor 
affecting  basso-profundo  pronotmcements, 
filp-floppy  on  the  Issues — or  a  wheeler-dealer, 
to  borrow  a  few  more  words  of  Steve 
Gerstel's. 

I  guess  you  might  call  Ev  Dirksen  a  wheel- 
er-dealer, after  a  sort.  He  got  things  done. 
He  stepped  on  a  few  toes  along  the  way  but 
he  made  few  enemies.  He  was  good  for  the 
Nation  and  he  enjoyed  being  a  good  Ameri- 
can. It  was  a  way  of  life  to  him.  He  loved  his 
country. 

There  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  mem- 
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ory  of  Ev  Dirksen  dies  with  him.  We'll  all 
miss  him.  We  know,  however,  that  he  has 
foimd  solace  where  he's  gone.  We  can  only 
hope  he's  among  the  marigolds  he  loved  »o 
well.  We're  sure  he  is. 

But  let's  pass  along.  Life  Is  like  that.  I 
Just  had  to  tell  you  how  I  felt  about  a  friend. 
I  hope  you'll  understand. 


TREATMENT  OF  AMERICAN  PRIS- 
ONERS BY  THE  NORTH  VIET- 
NAMESE 


SPEECH    OF 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  17,  1969 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  one  of  us  here  today 
who  does  not  know  personally  a  wife 
or  child,  mother  or  father,  living  in  a 
sort  of  suspended  animation — waiting 
for  the  day  when  they  will  know,  one 
way  or  the  other,  the  fate  of  their  loved 
one  in  Vietnam. 

Tliese  are  the  "limbo"  victims  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  The  kin  of  a  dead  soldier, 
at  least,  has  the  comfort  of  time  to  heal 
the  broken  heart^ — but  they  are  denied 
even  that  small  balm. 

Perhaps  I  know  this  feeling  better 
than  some  others.  Since  July  28,  1944. 
m>-  family  has  never  known  what  hap- 
pened to  my  brotlier  over  Ploesti.  Ru- 
mania. He  was  listed  as  missing  in  ac- 
tion and  still  is.  More  than  a  decade  later 
we  were  able  to  convince  my  mother 
that  he  was  not  coming  back. 

At  this  moment,  four  American  women 
are  in  Paris,  trj-ing  to  find  the  answer  to 
a  verj'  simple  question— whether  they  are 
wives  or  widows. 

More  than  a  century  ago,  the  authors 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  formulated  a 
set  of  rules  regarding  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  captured  during  war  or  by  a 
hostile  nation.  Under  these  rules,  lists 
of  prisoners  miist  be  provided  and  the 
•whereabouts  of  each  man  made  known; 
sick  and  wounded  men  are  to  be  released 
to  the  care  of  their  own  armies  if  they 
so  request;  prisoner-of-war  camps  are 
to  be  visited  regularly  by  a  neutral  team 
of  inspectors  to  insure  that  they  meet 
minimum  standards. 

North  Vietnam  has  answered  charges 
of  violating  this  treaty  with  silence,  in- 
terrupted occasionally  by  propaganda 
films  depicting  the  kind  treatment  of 
the  American  prisoners. 

There  are  over  1,300  American  prison- 
ers of  war  in  North  Vietnam  today.  Only 
368  names  of  these  prisoners  have  been 
made  known,  and  most  of  this  informa- 
tion was  obtained  from  sources  other 
than  the  North  Vietnamese.  There  are 
900  still  missing  in  action,  their  fate  still 
unknown. 

The  North  Vietnamese  claim  these 
men  are  war  criminals,  and  that  the 
Hanoi  government  is  under  no  obligation 
to  follow  any  rules  in  their  treatment. 
They  claim  this  is  not  an  official  war.  But 
the  Geneva  standards  apply  to  hostile 
nations  as  w^ell  as  warring  nations.  U.S. 
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military  forces  have  no  prisoners.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  convention,  the  men 
they  capture  are  placed  in  South  Viet- 
namese camps,  and  the  United  States 
sees  to  it  that  these  camps  are  inspected 
and  that  prisoners  get  decent  treatment. 

How  can  the  North  Vietnamese 
rationalize  and  accuse  our  troops  of 
"crimes  against  humanity"  while  such 
a  contrast  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
exists? 

There  is  a  difference  between  reason- 
able compromise  and  blackmail,  and  I 
hope  that  our  eagerness  to  end  this 
Asian  nightmare  does  not  cause  us  to 
overlook  our  duty  to  our  sons  who  are 
prisoners  in  North  Vietnam. 
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COWGER  VOTES  FOR  CON- 
STITUTIONAL CHANGE 


TREATMENT  OF  AMERICAN  PRISON- 
ERS BY  THE  NORTH  VIET- 
NAMESE 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1969 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  Congressman 
William  L.  Dickinson,  of  Alabama,  has 
introduced  a  resolution  concerning  the 
treatment  of  American  war  prisoners  by 
the  Communists  in  Vietnam  which  I  wish 
to  wholeheai-tedly  support  and  endorse. 
The  resolution  is  designed  to  show  that 
the  Congress  is  acutely  aware  of  this 
terrible  situation  involving  missing  and 
captured  Americans,  and  to  arouse  world 
opinion  and  universal  support  to  secure 
compliance  by  North  Vietnam  with  the 
Geneva  Convention. 

There  are  1,355  brave  American  serv- 
icemen either  in  enemy  hands  or  are 
listed  as  missing  in  action.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  reason  to  believe 
that  401  of  these  men  are  prisoners  of 
war — the  other  954  are  carried  as  miss- 
ing because  no  information  is  available 
about  them.  Some  of  these  brave  men 
have  been  missing  or  captured  for  over  5 
years — longer  than  any  of  our  service- 
men were  held  captive  during  World  War 
II.  Only  nine  have  been  released  by  the 
Commvmists  during  this  5-year  period. 

I  think  it  is  time  -we  talked  about  this 
tragic  situation,  and  this  week  we  have 
had  hundreds  of  the  wives  and  families 
of  these  American  fighting  men  in  Wash- 
ington to  dramatize  and  inform  the 
public  about  their  hon-ible  plight. 

Appalling  reports  about  the  inhumane 
treatment  inflicted  upon  these  men  have 
been  outlined.  We  have  heard  of  the  lack 
of  adequate  medical  care,  food,  quarters, 
and  contact  with  the  outside  world  af- 
forded these  men. 

I  hope  that  the  resolution  introduced 
this  week,  and  the  many  words  of  sup- 
port spoken  by  myself  and  other  col- 
leagues, will  inspire  our  Government  to 
push  harder  and  insist  that  our  Ameri- 
can servicemen  captured  by  the  enemy 
be  treated  in  accordance  with  recognized 
international  agreements. 

And.  we  certainly  should  not  be  .satis- 
fied until  every  last  one  of  these  men  is 
returned  to  his  home. 


HON.  WILUAM  0.  COWGER 

or    KEKTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday,  September  18,  1969 

Mr.   COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  a 
week  of  debate,   the  Congress  has  ap- 
proved an  acceptable  change  In  the  Con- 
stitution   of   the   United   SUtes   which 
would  abolish  the  electoral  college  and 
provide  for  a  nationwide  popular  vote 
for    the    Office    of    President   and    Vice 
President.  In  the  election  of  1968  a  con- 
stitutional crisis  was  narrowly  averted 
over  the  selection  of  the  Chief  Executive. 
The  will  of  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
voting    public    coiild    well    have    been 
thwarted  because  of  the  inadequacies  of 
the  electoral  college  method  of  selecting 
the  President  and  Vice  President.  The 
electoral  college  system  provides  for  "a 
winner-take-all"  method  of  casting  the 
electoral    votes   from   each   State.   It   is 
true  that  this  system  has  furnished  the 
Nation  with  a  President  every  4  yeai.s 
since  the  Nation  was  founded.  However, 
on  15  occasions  a  President  was  elected 
who  earned  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
popular  votes.   On  three  occasions  this 
system  elected  a  President  who  earned 
fewer  popular  votes  than  his  nearest  op- 
ponent. The  three  popular  vote   losers 
were  President  John  Quincy  Adams,  in 
1824.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  in  1876.  and 
William  B.  Harrison,  in  1888.  Two  of  our 
Presidents  were  selected  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.    Thomas   Jefferson,   in 
1800.  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  1824. 
Vice  President  Richard  M.  Johnson,  in 
1836.  was  chosen  by  the  Senate,  and  in 
1876  Rutherfotrd  B.  Hayes  was  selected 
as  President  as  a  result  of  a  vote  of  a 
Special  electoral  commission  appointed 
by  the  Congress.  In  the  46  presidential 
elections  both  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican electors  have  on  some  occasions 
defected  and  voted  against  the  nominees 
of  their  party  in  the  electoral  college. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  1968  election  between 
Richard  Nixon  and  Hubert  Humphrey 
was  a  perfect  example  of  the  inadequa- 
cies that  do  exist  in  the  electoral  college 
system.  With  the  shift  of  a  few  votes  in 
key  States,  we  could  have  once  again 
selected  a  President  who  had  lost  the 
majority  of  popular  votes.  In  15  previous 
elections  a  change  of  1  percent  in  the 
popular  vote  would  have  made  the  loser 
President  of  th"  United  States.  In  seven 
elections  a  shift  in  1  percent  of  the  popu- 
lar vote  in  certain  key  precincts  in  the 
big  States  would  have  thrown  the  elec- 
tion into  the  House  of  Representatives 
This  "winner-take-aH"  system  grants  in- 
ordinate pohtical  power  to  some  States. 
Eleven  of  the  States  in  this  Nation  jointly 
have  enough  electoral  votes  under  the 
present  system  to  elect  a  President,  even 
though  the  plurality  in  each  State  might 
be  small. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have,  during  these  long 
hours  of  debate,  continued  to  support 
House  Joint  Resolution  681,  which  is  the 
proposal  that  was  recommended  by  80 
percent  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  The  question,  as  I  saw 
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it.  was  to  pTxjvlde  every  citizen  of  this 
country  the  right  to  cast  an  absolutely 
equally  weighted  vote.  The  presidential 
choice  belongs  to  the  people  of  America, 
and  to  the  people  of  America  alone.  As 
a  member  of  the  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee, I  spoke  Ji  favor  of  the  direct  elec- 
tion system.  I  voted  against  every  amend- 
ment that  would  have  substituted  the 
district  system  or  proportional  distribu- 
tion of  electoral  votes  within  the  States. 
I  also  supported  the  mechanism  in  the 
bill  that  provides  for  a  runoff  if  at  least 
40  percent  of  the  votes  are  not  gained  by 
one  of  the  candidates.  In  1860,  Abraham 
Lincoln  received  39.79  percent  of  the 
popular  vote.  However,  his  name  did  not 
appear  on  the  ballot  in  10  States.  Since 
that  time  at  least  one  of  the  candidates 
in  each  election  obtained  more  than  the 
40  percent  called  for  in  this  legislation. 
In  my  opinion,  only  the  national  plebi- 
scite plan  guarantees  to  every  citizen,  re- 
gardless of  residence,  an  equal  voice  in 
the  selection  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  much  de- 
bate about  "vote  power."  Some  have  ar- 
gued that  their  constituents  would  gain 
or  los« -their  present  political  power  in 
the  selection  of  a  Presiden*^.  Under  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  that  we 
have  adopted,  15  of  our  larger  States 
would  gain  voting  power.  There  would  be 
no  change  in  one  of  the  States,  and  34 
would  be  subject  to  a  decrease  in  political 
power.  My  own  State  of  Kentucky,  which 
is  not  one  of  the  larger  States,  has  en- 
joyed since  1787  a  disproportionate  vote 
In  the  selection  of  a  President.  I  can  find 
no  justification  why  someone  should 
have  more  voting  power  because  of  where 
he  lives.  It  has  also  been  argued  that  this 
change  will  favor  the  big-city  voter.  Of 
course  it  will  not.  It  will  only  give  him  the 
same  voice  in  the  presidential  selection  as 
the  suburban,  or  rural  voter.  With  almost 
75  percent  of  Americans  living  in  urban 
areas,  they  should  no  longer  be  penalized 
by  a  constitutional  system  that  favors 
the  rural  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  tlie  action 
just  taken  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  the  most  important  constitu- 
tional change  made  in  my  lifetime.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will  con- 
firm our  judgment  and  send  this  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  the  States  for 
ratification.  I  am  convinced  that  a  vast 
majority  of  Americans  want  this  change 
and  will  demand  action  from  their  State 
legislatures.  Again.  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  Member  of  the  91st 
Congress  that  has.  in  its  wisdom,  voted 
this  electoral  reform  of  our  Constitution. 


BUSING  OF  SCHOOLCHILDREN 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MABTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  18,  1969 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
called  the  House's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  not  abiding  by  the 
Nixon  administration's  policy  regarding 
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the  busing  of  schoolchildren  to  artifi- 
cially achieve  racial  balance.  I  men- 
tioned that  I  had  called  upon  the  'White 
House  to  communicate  its  policy  to  HEW 
offlclalB  so  that  they  will  conform  to  the 
policy  which  Vice  President  Agnew  re- 
ferred to  at  the  Southern  Governors 
Conference  in  Williamsburg,  Va. 

This  morning's  Washington  Post,  on 
page  A-2.  reports  that  the  White  House 
confirmed  that  Vice  President  Agnew 
was  expressing  administration  policy 
when  he  opposed  busing. 

I  was  astounded,  however,  to  read  in 
this  same  article,  the  comment: 

An  HEW  spokesman  said  yesterday  that 
there  would  be    "no  change  in  past  policy." 

In  other  words,  in  spite  of  the  ofBcial 
position  of  the  Nixon  administration, 
faceless  bureaucrats  are  able  to  flout  the 
President's  wishes  and  the  wishes  of  the 
American  people.  The  American  voters 
elected  Richard  M.  Nixon  because  they 
supported  his  policies  as  he  enunciated 
them  during  the  campaign.  They  did  not 
elect  these  faceless  bureaucrats. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  President  in- 
sist that  all  officials  serving  in  his  ad- 
ministration conform  to  the  positions 
and  policies  of  that  administration. 


CREDIT   PUSHERS   VEX 
BREADWINNER 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tfiursday.  September  18,  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again.  Art  Buchwald  has  captured  the 
essence  of  a  serious  problem  in  a  humor- 
ous frame.  His  verbal  caricature  of  the 
possible  evils  of  the  practice  engaged  in 
by  many  businesses  of  sending  out  un- 
solicited credit  cards  struck  me  as  par- 
ticularly interesting  and  amusing.  Since 
I  had  an  unpleasant  exjjerience  with  an 
unsolicited  credit  card  some  months  ago 
and  discovered  that  many  thousands  of 
Americans  have  had  equally  annoj-ing 
experiences  with  them,  I  have  offered 
legislation  to  prohibit  the  practice,  and 
have  taken  every  opportunity  to  press  for 
such  a  prohibition.  Most  recently.  I  pre- 
sented testimony  before  the  Federal 
Ti-ade  Commission  which  is  currently 
considering  an  administrative  ruling 
which  would  prohibit  most  businesses 
from  .sending  out  unsolicited  credit 
cards.  I  urged  the  Commission  to  include 
banks  in  any  such  prohibition,  particu- 
larly since  banks  are  one  of  the  major 
issuers  of  imsolicited  credit  cards  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  have 
indicated  that  they  have  neither  the  au- 
thority nor  the  desire  to  regulate  this 
aspect  of  bank  activity. 

Mr.  Buchwalds  column  from  the  Sep- 
tember 18,  1969.  Washington  Post  and 
my  recent  testimony  on  unsolicited  credit 
cards  before  the  FTC  follow: 

Credit  Pushers  Vex  Breadwinner 

A  lot  of  people  are  being  shaken  up  these 
days  by  receiving  unsolicited  plastic  credit 
cards.  In  the  past  the  consumer  had  the 
option    whether    to    ask    for    credit    or    not. 
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But  now  In  the  great  battle  for  the  hearts 
and  dollars  of  the  American  customer,  the 
banks,  oil  companies  and  hotel  chains  are 
shoving  tbelr  credit  cards  at  you  whether 
you  want  them  or  not. 

It  isn't  Just  the  spectre  of  a  wife  or  teen- 
ager receiving  a  credit  card  and  going  ber- 
serk that  bothers  most  American  breadwin- 
ners. It's  the  principle  of  the  thing,  and 
where  will  It  all  end?  What  is  to  prevent  a 
company  that  sends  unsolicited  credit  cards 
to  your  home  from  sending  merchandise 
Instead? 

I  don't  believe  it  is  too  farfetched  to  see 
this  happening  In  a  few  years. 

You  come  home,  and  there  on  your  front 
lawn  Is  a  complete  dining  room  set  with 
table.  12  chairs  and  cabinet.  Attached  to  leg 
of  the  table  is  a  note: 

"Greetings.  We  are  happy  to  inform  you 
that  we  consider  you  an  excellent  credit 
risk  and.  to  show  our  faith  in  you.  we  are 
leaving  this  dining  room  set  on  your  lawn 
Our  credit  reports  on  you  indicate  that  you 
favor  colonial  furniture,  and  we  have  chosen 
this  particular  mahogany  wood  which  we 
know  will  go  well  with  the  rest  of  your  fur- 
nishings If  for  some  reason  this  particular 
dining  room  set  does  not  meet  your  require- 
ments, you  may  return  it  to  our  warehouse 
within  10  davF.  and  you  will  not  be  charged 
for  it.  If  It  is  not  returned,  we  will  assume 
that  we  made  the  right  choice,  and  we  shall 
start  billing  you  monthly," 

Or  you  could  wake  up  in  the  morning  and 
find  parked  outside  your  door  a  new  "fire- 
eater"  with  the  following  letter  taped  to 
the  windshield: 

"Congratvilatloiis, 

'You  are  now  the  owner  of  a  new  'fire- 
eater,'  the  fastest,  most  comfortable  eco- 
nomical automobile  on  the  road.  Because  of 
your  high  credit  rating,  we  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  registering  this  car  in  your  nsime 
■with  the  State  Vehicle  Bureau. 

"If  for  any  reason  you  change  your  mind 
and  decide  you  don't  want  to  be  one  of  the 
with  if  people,  please  call  this  numt>er  and 
we  will  have  the  car  taken  away,  at  no  cost  to 
you  except  for  the  towing  charges. 

''Also,  if  you  do  not  accept  this  exceptional 
buy,  you  must  go  down  to  the  State  Vehicle 
Bureau  and  inform  them  of  this  decision 
Otherwise  we  will  start  charging  you  Interest 
beginning  next  week." 

The  final  indignity  would  be  to  receive  a 
registered  letter  from  a  development  com- 
p:^ny  which  read : 

■Dear  Sir. 

"Were  happy  to  inform  you  that  you  are 
now  the  proud  owner  of  a  new  rancli  house 
in  Paradise  Acres.  This  extraordinary  home 
I  the  deed  is  enclosed )  has  three  bedrooms, 
two  and  half  baths,  a  playroom  and  com- 
pletely eqviipped  kitchen  and  will  be  ready 
for  you  to  move  into  within  two  weeks. 

"A  check  on  your  credit  rating  shows  that 
you  can  easily  afford  this  remarkable  buy, 
and  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  deducting 
from  your  bank  account  the  small  down 
payment, 

"If  we  don't  hear  from  you  by  registered 
mall  within  the  next  36  hours,  we  will 
assume  that  you  will  be  joining  us  at 
Paradise  Acres.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
return  the  deed,  then  we  ask  you  to  con- 
tact our  lawyers  so  some  eqtiitable  arrange- 
ment can  be  worked  out  for  our  time  and 
inconvenience. 

"Cheers." 

Testimont  of  Congressman  Jonathan 
Bingham,  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Hearing  on  Proposed  Ruling  To  Ban  Un- 
solicited Credit  Cards,  September  10,  1969 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  this  morning  to  express  my 
wholehearted  support  for  the  regulation 
proposed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  prohibit  the  sending  out  of  credit  cards 
unless   such    cards    are   specifically   and   ex- 
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pressly  requested  by  the  person  to  whom 
they  are  sent.  I  want  to  congratulate  you 
and  the  FTC  for  taking  this  initiative  to 
protect  the  American  consumer  from  the 
annoying,  troublesome,  and  potentially 
threatening  practice  of  sending  out  entirely 
unsolicited  credit  cards  that  an  ever-lncre«LB- 
ing  number  of  businesses  have  engaged  in 
over  the  past  several  years. 

My  own  interest  in  this  problem  grew  out 
of  an  unpleasant  experience  I  had  in  which 
I  received  an  unsolicited  credit  card  from 
a  Boston  bank.  After  efforts  on  my  part  to 
refuse  the  card.  I  received  a  bill  on  It  for  a 
purchase  my  wife  had  made  and  had  already 
paid  for  by  check.  While  I  was  trying  to  clear 
this  situation  up.  I  continued  to  be  billed  by 
an  unresponsive  computer — with  interest 
added  to  each  billing. 

Suspecting  that  many  citizens  around  the 
country  have  had  similar  experiences.  I  took 
my  case  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  That 
didn't  solve  my  problem,  but  it  did  elicit  a 
response  from  hundreds  of  {jeople  who  sent 
me  reports  of  their  own  annoyance  with  this 
practice.  They  urged  me  to  continue  my  ef- 
forts to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

I  have  introduced  two  pieces  of  legislation 
dealing  with  unsolicited  credit  cards  H  R. 
8920  would  prohibit  federally  insured  banks 
from  issuing  unsolicited  credit  cards  I  have 
also  Introduced  legislation.  H  R  6945,  which 
would  authorize  and  direct  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  prescribe  regulations  for  the 
issuance  of  credit  cards  by  banks  While  I 
believe  nothing  less  than  a  full  pxrohibitlon 
against  unsolicited  credit  cards  is  needed  to 
solve  this  problem  adequately,  wide  Con- 
gressional support  for  such  a  move  has  not 
yet  emerged.  AuUiorizlng  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  regulate  bank  credit  card 
practices  could  provide  a  helpful  first  step 
toward  curtailing  unsolicited  cards.  Hearings 
were  held  on  legislation  identical  to  H.R. 
8920  in  1967,  but  unfortunately  no  other 
legislative  action  on  the  unsolicited  credit 
card    problem    has    been    i.aken    since    then. 

One  of  the  major  arguments  of  the  btisi- 
ness  community  against  efforts  to  prohibt 
unsolicited  credit  cards  has  been  the  argu- 
ment that  to  end  the  practice  now  would 
put  businesses  who  have  already  sent  out 
unsolicited  credit  cards  at  a  competitive 
advantage,  and  the  rest  of  the  business  com- 
munity at  a  competitive  disadvantage.  I  see 
little  merit  in  that  argument.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  makes  sense  to  allow  an  objection- 
able practice  to  continue  simply  because  it 
lias  been  allowed  in  the  past  or  because  oth- 
ers have  taken  advantage  of  it  By  the  same 
token,  this  practice  has  been  going  on  for 
several  yeaxs  now.  and  I  would  argue  that 
any  firm  that  desired  to  take  advantage  of  it 
has   had   ample  opportunity   to   do  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  to  be  a  pro- 
hibition on  unsolicited  credit  cards  now,  as 
I  feel  there  should  be,  it  should  be  applied 
uniformly  throughout  the  commercial  com- 
mvmity.  To  exclude  one  sector,  such  as  the 
banks,  will  certainly  create  an  unfair  situ- 
ation for  businesses  who  compete  with 
banks  in  extending  consumer  credit. 

My  major  disappointment  with  the  pro- 
posed FTC  ruling  under  consideration  here, 
therefore,  is  that  it  would  not  apply  to  banks. 
At  last  count  (end  of  1968).  some  975  U.S. 
banks  offered  credit  cards,  many  of  them 
distributing  those  cards  without  solicitation. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  precisely  what  per- 
centage of  the  total  unsolicited  credit  card 
problem  banks,  as  opposed  to  other  kinds  of 
businesses,  are  responsible  for.  But  it  can  be 
said  with  certainty  that  banks  are  a  major 
source  of  unsolicited  cards. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  basically  two 
alternative  means  of  restricting  unsolicited 
credit  cards  Issued  by  banks.  The  first  would 
be  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  its  sister 
agency,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, to  impose  restrictions  under  their 
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broad  powers  to  regulate  banking  practices, 
I  have  urged  William  McChesney  Martin  to 
take  such  action,  but  was  informed  that  the 
Board  regards  the  annoyance  of  the  consumer 
to  be  InsufBcient  to  Justify  restrictions.  The 
primary  concern  of  these  agencies  Is  the  im- 
pact of  credit  card  practices  on  the  stability 
and  safety  of  the  bank,  not  upon  the  inter- 
ests of  the  consumer.  The  risk  to  banks,  eic- 
cording  to  Mr.  Martin,  of  sending  unsolicited 
cards  is  being  kept  within  reasonable  limits." 
Furthermore,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
questions  its  own  authority  to  regulate  bank 
mailing  of  unsolicited  credit  cards.  Yet  it  has 
opposed  legislation,  which  I  have  Introduced 
and  which  Senator  Proxmlre  has  introduced 
on  the  Senate  side,  to  give  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  specific  authority  in  this  area. 
Similarly,  tlie  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  has  opposed  legislation  that 
would  give  it  such  authority  over  its  mem- 
ber banks. 

A  second  alternative  would  be  for  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  attempt  to  in- 
clude banks  within  the  currently  proposed 
ruling.  I  realize,  of  course,  that  banks,  com- 
mon carriers,  and  air  carriers  are  explicitly 
excluded  from  FTC  jurisdiction.  There  Is. 
however,  some  precedent  for  FTC  regula- 
tion of  banlts.  The  Supreme  Court  ruled  In 
United  States  versus  Philadelphia  National 
Bank,  for  example,  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  may  adnUnister  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Clayton  Act  with  regard  to 
banks  despite  the  exclusion  of  banks  from 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  FTC. 

I  feel  that  careful  consideration  should 
be  given  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as 
to  whether,  under  this  or  a  similar  prece- 
dent, it  can  claim  regulatory  power  over 
banks  in  this  area  and  thereby  extend  the 
ruling  now  under  consideration  to  cover 
banks. 

A  third  alternative  is  new  Federal  legisla- 
tion. As  I  have  already  mentioned.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  that  would  prohibit 
all  Federally  insured  banks  from  distribut- 
ing unsolicited  credit  cards,  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  press  for  its  passage. 

Both  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  con- 
tinue to  seem  unwilling  to  take  on  the 
responsibility  of  regulating  banks  on  the 
basis  of  consumer  needs,  except  insofar  as 
the  financial  soundness  of  banks  is  In  the 
consumers'  interest.  Tlierefore.  I  am  led  to 
conclude  that — should  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  fail  to  Include  banks  within  the 
scope  of  the  regulation  it  Is  currently  pro- 
posing, or  should  such  an  inclusion  be  struck 
down  by  the  courts — legislation  modifying 
the  exemption  of  banks  from  PTC  jurisdic- 
tion and  directing  the  FTC  to  Include  banks 
In  its  prohibition  on  unsolicited  credit  cards 
might  become  necessary.  I  will  certainly  be 
willing  to  introduce  such  additional  legisla- 
tion should  it  become  clear  that  it  would 
offer  a  more  efi'ective  way  of  curbing  un- 
solicited credit  cards  than  existing  legisla- 
tive proposals.  Such  a  move  would  un- 
doubtedly be  opposed  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  FDIC.  but  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  these  agencies  have  refused  to 
accept  responsibility  in  this  area  themselves. 
it  seems  to  me  appropriate  that  it  be  ac- 
corded to  the  FTC.  Chairman  Martin,  In  fact, 
has  suggested  as  much  in  a  letter  on  the  un- 
solicited credit  card  problem  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Sparkman,  in  which  he 
(Martin)  said:  "In  view  of  the  recent  in- 
crease in  legislative  measures  designed 
principally  for  the  protection  of  consumers 
and  the  likely  continuance  of  this  trend,  the 
Board  suggests  that  the  administrative  re- 
sponsibility for  such  legislation  be  vested  in 
an  agency  whose  responsibilities  tradi- 
tionally have  required  that  it  be  more  inti- 
mately Involved  with  consumer  matters  .  .  ," 
Aside  from  the  matter  of  bank  inclusion. 
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I  have  Just  one  suggestion  to  make  regarding 
the  interpretation  of  the  proposed  FTC  rul- 
ing. Some  businesses  have  adopted  the  prac- 
tice of  notifying  prospective  credit  card 
holders  that  a  credit  card  will  be  sent  to 
them  unless  they  request  the  bank  in  writing 
not  to  send  It.  I  believe  that  this  variation 
on  the  unsolicited  credit  card  game  is  no 
more  acceptable  than  sending  out  credit 
cards  totally  without  solicitation  since  it 
places  an  undue  and  unfair  burden  on  the 
consumer  Similar  methods  were  outlawed 
long  ago  in  the  field  of  magazine  subscrip- 
tion sales.  They  should  also  be  prohibited 
under  the  language  of  the  currently  proposed 
FTC  ruling.  Only  a  system  which  informs 
the  consumer  that  a  credit  card  for  his  use 
is  available,  but  will  not  he  sent  to  him  un- 
less he  requests  to  receive  it,  should  be 
acceptable. 


MR     WELLS    IN   WASHINGTON 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRRSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  18,  1969 

Mr.  SHRTVER.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  ap- 
pointment by  President  Nixon  of  Robert 
Wells,  of  Garden  City.  Kans.,  to  the  Fed- 
eral Commimications  Commission  is  a 
tribute  not  only  to  Kansas  but  to  Kansa."; 
broadcasters.  Bob  Wells  is  a  radio  man 
whose  experience  and  philosophy  will  en- 
able him  to  make  a  strong  contribution  to 
the  imixjrtant  work  of  the  FCC.  President 
Nixon  has  made  an  excellent  choice,  and 
we  from  Kansas  are  proud  and  pleased. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Hutchinson.  Kans., 
News  which  discusses  the  qualifications 
of  Bob  Wells  for  this  high  position: 
Mr,   Wells  in   Washington 

Washington  report  has  it  that  Bob  Wells 
of  Garden  City  will  become  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 

This  news,  which  belongs  in  the  "usually 
reliable"  category,  reveals  good  judgment  on 
the  administration's  part. 

It  also  blows  a  refreshing  wind  across  Kan- 
S.1S.  which  is  not  accustomed  to  having  one  of 
its  own  appointed  to  high  places  in  anybody's 
administration,  and  particularly  during  a 
Republican  one.  I^resident  Nixon  hardly  needs 
to  curry  Kansas'  favor  to  get  the  Kansas  vote. 

Wells  IS  a  radio  man.  In  his  career,  he  has 
had  only  a  few  momentary  aberrations  to 
take  him  away  from  a  mike,  a  rate  card,  and 
a  turn-table.  After  these  short-lived  excur- 
sions, he  has  quickly  returned  to  the  studio. 

But  his  other  assets  will  make  him  more 
useful  to  the  FCC,  and  to  the  public,  than 
his  expertise.  He  combines  the  ingenuity  of 
a  country  lawyer  with  the  bargaining  shrewd- 
ness of  a  Kansas  horse-trader.  He  scorns  the 
frills  and  affectations  and  double-talk  of  both 
the  big  corporate  minds  and  the  university 
intellectuals  by  which  broadcasting  is  domi- 
nated. His  philosophy — a  word  he  probably 
never  uses — would  put  him  on  the  conserv.i- 
tlve  side,  but  it  is  the  sort  of  conservatism 
that  recognizes  we  can't  solve  problems  by 
doing  nothing. 

Wells  might  become  a  hair-shirt  to  the 
liigh-mlnded  thinkers  and  ligal  maneuverers 
who  have  characterized  the  FCC.  That  would 
be  good,  for  the  industry  and  for  a  long- 
suffering  public. 

It's  quite  a  leap,  from  a  1 ,000-watter  on  the 
high  plains  to  the  turbulent  pressures  of 
Washington,  tobacco  commercials,  and  the 
moguls  of  broadcasting.  But  a  Western  Kan- 
san  is  accustomed  to  taking  long  strides. 
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THE  CASE  FOR  THE  SACB 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  18,  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  there  has  been  much  confusion  and 
little  light  on  the  function  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board.  Claims  have  been  made  in 
the  press  and  in  Congress  that  the  SACB 
Is  a  do-nothing  agency  and,  therefore, 
should  be  abolished.  As  those  of  us  who 
are  close  to  the  situation  have  pointed 
out  in  the  past,  the  Justice  Department 
Is  responsible  for  referring  cases  to  the 
Board,  and  one  must  look  to  the  Justice 
Department  for  any  explanation  of  in- 
activity on  the  part  of  the  SACB. 

Not  too  much  information  about  the 
Board  for  public  consumption  has  been 
available  in  the  past  if  one  excludes  ma- 
terial from  congressional  sources.  Its  past 
histoi-y,  achievements,  and  reason  for  be- 
ing are  generally  unknown  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  For  this  reason,  the  Septem- 
ber 20  edition  of  Human  Events,  the  alert 
newsweekly  here  in  Washington,  has 
truly  provided  a  service  by  publishing 
an  extensive  treatment  of  the  Board  and 
has  made  available  reprints  to  facilitate 
wider  distribution. 

The  author  of  the  article.  "The  Case 
for  the  SACB,"  is  Francis  J.  McNamara, 
whose  background  weU  qualifies  him  to 
explore  this  complex  issue.  An  Army  in- 
telligence officer  in  World  War  II,  Mr. 
McNamara  joined  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  in  1958  and 
from  1962  to  FebruaiT  1969  served  as  its 
staff  director.  As  director,  he  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  legislation  con- 
cerning the  SACB  which  was  signed  into 
law  in  early  1968.  An  expert  on  internal 
subversion,  he  has  lectured  for  the  De- 
fense Etepartment  on  this  subject. 

-The  Case  for  the  SACB"  from  the 
September  20  issue  of  Human  Events  is 
probably  the  best  analysis  of  the  SACB 
to  date,  and  for  this  reason  I  include  it 
in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

The  Case  for  the  SACB 

(Note. — tTninformed  attacks  on  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  have  grown 
more  shrill.  What  Is  the  true  story  of  the 
board  and  Its  function?) 

(By  Francis  J.  McNamara) 

The  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  is 
the  only  agency  in  the  United  States  govern- 
ment created  for  the  sole  purpose  of  curbing 
Communist  party  activities.  Yet  this  agency 
has  been  more  sharply  and  widely  attacked 
during  the  past  few  years  than  any  other 
federal  body.  If  given  the  opportunity,  a  siz- 
able minority  in  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate— including  some  conservative  anti-Com- 
munists— would  vote  to  abolish  the  SACB 
tomorrow. 

Obviously,  something  is  wrong.  Is  the 
board  at  fault — or  its  critics? 

Actually,  there  are  two  culprits  in  this  case 
and  the  SACB  is  not  one  of  them.  The  princi- 
pal culprits  are  some  former  high-ranking 
officials  in  the  executive  branch  who  are  com- 
pletely responsible  for  the  conditions  that 
have  prompted  the  criticism  heaped  on  the 
board — and  who  will  be  named  later  in  this 
article. 

Next,  there  are  the  critics  themselves  in 
Congress  and  in  the  communications  media. 
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who  have  been  tearing  the  board  apart.  If 
these  people  knew  what  they  were  talking 
about — If  they  had  checked  the  facte  thor- 
oughly and  reported  them  fairly — their  fire 
would  have  been  directed  not  at  the  SACB, 
but  at  the  ofBclals  who  have  opened  it  wide 
to  attack. 

Large-scale  attacks  on  the  board  began  in 
the  summer  of  1967  when  President  Johnson 
named  the  husband  of  one  of  his  former 
secretaries  to  the  board.  They  were  revived 
earlier  this  year  when  Otto  Otepka  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Nixon.  There  were  three 
basic  charges  In  the  attacks: 

Board  members  are  paid  a  high  salary 
($36,000  per  year;  $26,000  In  1967)  but  do 
little  or  nothing  (the  SACB  did  not  hold  a 
hearing  from  mld-1965  to  September  1968). 
Abolishing  the  board  would  save  the  tax- 
payers $300,000  per  year. 

Not  a  single  Communist  organization  or 
party  member  has  registered,  as  they  are 
supposed  to.  in  compliance  with  a  board  or- 
der. The  SACB  has  therefore  been  completely 
ineffective. 

The  act  creating  the  board  was  a  hasty 
product;  of  anti-Communist  hysteria  and 
••McCarthylsm."  In  addition.  It  is  a  threat  to 
1st  Amendment  rights  of  free  speech  and 
association  and  should  therefore,  be  repealed. 

President  Nixon  will  soon  nominate  a  new 
member  of  the  SACB  to  replace  Leonard 
Sells,  whose  term  expired  on  August  9.  The 
confirmation  proceedings  which  follow  will 
undoubtedly  spark  another  round  of  attacks 
on  the  board  similar  to  those  made  in  the 
past,  ■nie  following  facts  are  presented  so 
tliat  the  validity  and  fairness  of  the  claims 
made  against  the  board  may  be  assessed 
objectively. 

WHAT    IS   THE    BOARD? 

The  SACB  is  a  five-member,  independent, 
quasi-judicial  agency  created  by  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950.  Its  func- 
tion is  to  hold  hearings  at  the  request  of 
the  attorney  general,  to  determine  whether 
a  particular  group  is  a  Communist-action, 
Communist-front,  or  Communist-Infiltrated 
organization  as  defined  in  the  act,  and  also 
whether  individuals  are  meml>ers  of  the 
Communist  party  (which  the  board  has 
found  to  be  a  Communist-action  organiza- 
tion). 

Originallv,  an  organization  or  individual 
found  to  be  Communist  by  the  board  was 
supposed  to  register  with  the  attorney  gen- 
eral. Amendments  passed  In  late  1967  which 
became  law  when  signed  by  President  John- 
son on  Jan.  2.  1968.  provide  instead  that  the 
SACB  would  Itself  maintain  the  roster  of 
groups  and  individuals  it  had  determined 
were  Commvinlst. 

SOBVERSIVE    ACTIVrriES    CONTROL    ACT 

The  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act 
passed  over  President  Truman's  veto  on  Sept. 
23,  1950,  is  probably  the  most  carefully  con- 
sidered seciu-ity  law  enacted  in  the  history 
of  this  country.  It«  origins  go  back  to  March 
1947,  when  a  legislative  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, chaired  by  then  Rep.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
began  hearings  on  bills  to  curb  or  outlaw 
the  communist  party.  A  few  days  after  the 
hearings  were  completed  in  July  1947.  Sen. 
Karl  Mundt,  theji  a  member  of  HCUA,  intro- 
duced a  Communist  control  bill  after  con- 
sulting with  Rep.  Nixon.  It  was  based  on 
the  legal  opinions,  expert  testimony  and 
facts  produced  in  these  hearings. 

The  Mundt-Nixon  bill,  as  it  later  became 
knowa,  eventually  evolved  into  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950 — but  only 
after  four  years  of  related  House  and  Senate 
committee  hearings  during  which  over  200 
Individuals  and  organizations  testified  or 
submitted  statements  filling  almost  3,000 
pages,  and  after  Senate  and  House  debate 
which  filled  hundreds  of  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

No  objective  critic  would  ever  claim  that 
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a  law  which  had  been  so  long  and  thoroughly 
weighed  and  debated  was  a  product  of  hys- 
teria. 

The  moet  liberal  Supreme  Court  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States  has  rebutted  the 
free  speech  and  association  attacks  on  the 
act.  In  June  1961,  with  only  Justice  Black 
dissenting,  It  held  that  "it  would  be  a  distor- 
tion of  the  1st  Amendment"  to  claim  that  it 
prohibited  the  registering  of  Communists. 
Justice  Douglas  wrote  that  the  registration 
requirements  were  "In  line  with  the  most 
exacting  adjudications  touching  1st  Amend- 
ment activities." 

Tlie  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  Is 
based  on  the  principle  that  exposure  is  the 
most  effective  weapon  against  communism. 
Practically  all  of  the  many  authorities  who 
testified  In  the  hearings  agreed  that  secrecy, 
concealment  and  deceit  were  the  principal 
sources  of  Communist  strength  and  success 
The  act  wras  therefore  designed  to  strip  the 
mask  of  concealment  from  the  party — to  dis- 
close its  real  nature  and  alms,  the  identity 
of  Its  members  and  of  the  groupw  it  controlled 
and  had  infiltrated,  as  well  as  its  propaganda 
outlets  and  devices. 

SACB  hearings  and  reports  were  the  me- 
dium through  which  this  revelation  was  to 
be  accomplished. 

The  late  Benjamin  J.  Davis,  national  secre- 
tary of  the  Communist  party,  described  the 
act  as  "a  pro-Fascist  law."  Some  liberals  have 
pinned  similarly  derogatory  labels  on  It. 

Actually  It  is  a  very  mild  law  even  though. 
as  will  be  shown,  it  has  had  a  strong  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  Communist  party.  It  per- 
mits the  party,  without  punishment,  to  carry 
on  Its  normal  day-to-day  activities — pro- 
vided they  do  not  violate  other  laws — with 
complete  freedom.  The  party  can  organize, 
hold  meetings,  recruit  new  members,  publish 
newspapers  and  magazines,  buy  radio  and 
TV  time  for  advertising,  set  up  fronts,  in- 
filtrate other  organizations,  disseminate 
propaganda,  solicit  funds — just  as  long  as  It 
does  not  conceal  the  Identity  of  Its  officials 
and  members,  the  groups  It  controls,  the 
propaganda  It  disseminates,  etc. 

The  act  places  on  the  Communist  party 
no  more  than  an  obligation  to  operate  the 
way  any  legitimate  political  party  does — 
openlv  and  without  conspiratorial  deceit  and 
concealment.  It  Is  merely  a  political  "truth- 
in-packaging"  statute  of  the  type  that  nor- 
mally wins  overwhelming  liberal  support 
when  applied  to  a  consumer  item. 

THE     BOARDS    ACTUAL     WORK     RECORD 

At  the  end  of  last  year,  the  SACB  had  dis- 
posed of  74  petitions  from  various  attorneys 
general  that  it  hold  hearings  and  issue  appro- 
priate reports  and  orders.  One  petition  con- 
cerned a  Communist-action  organization,  the 
Communist  party.  23  involved  Communist 
fronts;  three  related  to  infiltrated  organiza- 
tions and  47  concerned  individual  party 
members. 

Testimony  received  in  board  hearings  re- 
lated to  these  petitions  filled  over  103,000 
pages.  In  addition  to  holding  hearings  in  re- 
sponse to  petitions  and  issuing  reports  and 
registration  orders,  the  board  had  prepared 
hundreds  of  briefs,  motions  and  other  legal 
instruments  related  to  these  cases. 

Board  hearings  Involving  organizations  are 
usually  lengthy  and  involved.  The  Commu- 
nist party  hearings  lasted  14  months.  The 
government  presented  22  witnesses  in  the 
hearings,  the  Communist  party  three.  Over 
500  exhibits  were  introduced  in  the  record 
which  ran  to  over  14.000  pages. 

On  April  20.  1953.  the  board  published  a 
218-page  report  finding  the  party  a  Commu- 
nist-action organization  and  ordering  it  to 
register  as  such.  Appeals  by  the  party  re- 
sulted in  court  decisions  requiring  additional 
hearli.gs.  Bv  the  time  the  case  was  finally 
closed  bv  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of 
June  5,  1961,  upholding  the  constitutionality 
of  the  act's  registration  provisions  as  applied 
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to  the  Communist  party,  the  hearing  record 
totalled  16,824  pages  and  Included  726  ex- 
hibits. 

The  great  majority  of  Communist  front 
hearings  have  Involved  thousands  of  pages 
of  testimony.  The  hearing  record  in  the 
American  Committee  for  Protection  of  For- 
eign Born  case  was  just  short  of  8,500  pages; 
the  National  Council  of  American-Soviet 
Friendship  case  ran  to  6.965  pages;  the  Civil 
Rights  Congress,  7,211;  Washington  Pension 
Union.  6.055;  and  the  International  Union  of 
Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  (an  infil- 
trated organization)   almost  13.000. 

In  the  last-named  case,  the  board  held  110 
days  of  hearings  during  which  144  witnesses 
testified.  Over  1.000  exhibits  were  entered  in 
the  record.  On  May  4.  1962.  the  board  filed  a 
108-page  report  finding  MMSW  a  Commu- 
nist-infiltrated organization  The  record  in 
this  case  is  the  most  thorough  expose  of  Com- 
munist trade  union  infiltration  and  control 
tactics  ever  made  in  this  country. 

Individual  membership  case  hearings  are 
much  shorter,  averaging  several  hundred 
pages,  although  one  ran  to  622  pages  and 
another  only  to  113. 

Following  each  hearing,  one  Ijoard  member 
reviews  the  record  and  the  proposed  findings 
submitted  by  the  attorney  general  and  the 
"accxised"  organization  or  individual,  and 
then  writes  a  recommended  decision.  This  is 
studied  and  reviewed  by  the  other  board 
members  and  revised  and  edited  until,  when 
agreed  upoii  by  all.  it  is  published  as  the 
board's  official  report.' 

Until  the  summer  of  1965,  the  SACB  was 
an  actlvelv  functioning  agency  which  did  its 
work  with  little  fanfare  or  publicity.  No  one 
complained  that  its  members  were  not  earn- 
ing their  salaries.  By  and  large  the  only 
criticisms  of  the  board  came  from  the  Com- 
munist party  and  its  fellow  travelers.  It  was 
doing  too  much  work  for  their  comfort. 

HAS    SACB    HURT   THE   CP? 

The  following  facts  are  matters  of  public 
record  which  indicate  the  Impact  the  SACB 
has  had  on  the  Communist  parly  and  its  op- 
erations. 

Ever  since  the  SACB  was  created  in  1950. 
the  Communist  party,  in  its  formal  programs, 
convention  resolutions,  etc..  has  given  top 
priority  to  eliminating  the  board  by  repeal- 
ing the  law  which  created  it.  At  no  time  dur- 
ing this  period  has  the  party  been  without 
a  front,  or  several  of  them,  with  the  sole  or 
major  purpose  of  eliminating  the  board. 

The  Communists  have  expended  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  lime,  effort  and  money — 
which  could  have  been  utilized  for  other 
forms  of  subversion— in  an  agitation  and 
propaganda  campaign  .igalnst  the  SACB 
which,  at  times,  has  been  International  in 
scope. 

The  party  has  spent  many  thousands  of 
dollars  in  legal  lees  defending  itself,  its 
fronts  and  its  members  in  board  proceed- 
ings and  in  court  challenges  to  the  board's 
constitutionality  and  actions. 

Tlie  party  did  not  hold  a  convention  for 
nine  years  after  the  SACB  was  created— and 
then  none  for  another  seven  years  after  that. 

In  almost  one-third  of  the  organization 
cases  referred  to  the  SACB  iB  of  25),  the 
Communist  party  dissolved  the  group  either 
before  hearings  could  be  held  or  before  a 
registration  order  could  be  issued  after  their 
completion.  All  told,  the  party  has  dissolved 
15  of  the  25  groups  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  SACB  hearings. 

The  board  and  law  creating  it  have  been 
svich  a  vital  focus  of  party  activity  during 
the  past  20  years  that  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  has  made  frequent  reference  to  it 
in  briefing  the  Congrecs  annually  on  the 
high  points  of  party  activity. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


■  When  the  board's  workload  is  not  heavy 
and  a  majority  of  its  members  are  present  for 
liearings  in  a  given  case,  a  recommended  de- 
cision is  not  written. 


As  early  as  1952  he  testified  that  the  act 
hae  'atelsted  materially  in  bringing  about 
an  effective  restriction  of  Communist  activi- 
ties" In  1966  he  stated  that  foreign  Com- 
munist parties  were  contributing  to  the 
party's  ■massive  propaganda  assault"  on  the 
act  which  was  then  worldwide  in  scope  (an 
interesting  comment  on  the  fact  that  the 
non-Communist"  assault  on  the  board  in 
this  country  began  the  following  year) 

Testimony  of  FBI  undercover  operatives 
in  the  CP  before  HCUA  reveals: 

CP  leader  Ben  Davis  went  to  Buffalo,  N  "if  . 
shortlv  after  the  1961  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion upholding  the  act  in  an  unsuccessful 
effort  to  heal  a  split  which  developed  in  the 
party  there  largely  as  a  result  of  the  ruling. 
He  informed  the  members  that  because  of 
ihe  decision  the  party  might  not  hold  a  con- 
\entlon  tor  five  years  and  perhaps  never" 
again. 

The  decision  upholding  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  SACB  also  led  to  talk  of  liqui- 
dating the  party  and  mide  their  |the  Com- 
munists'|  work  very  difficult."  It  forced  the 
party  to  go  deeper  underground,  led  to  a  cut 
in  the  top  leadership  to  three  open  officials, 
.1  reduction  in  the  size  of  clubs,  changes  in 
their  names  and  instructions  to  members  to 
■sav  they  had  resigned  from  the  party. 

Passage  of  the  act  in  1950  had  a  gen- 
erally similar  effect  on  tne  party,  forcing  it 
to  pull  in  its  horns,  ilghteii  .security,  reduce 
the  size  of  clubs  and  ellm'nats  part  of  its 
administrative  structure. 

The  Board's  impact  on  Communist  youth 
activities,  which  the  party  considers  highly 
important,  pinpoints  its  effectiveness.  The 
Labor  Youth  League  was  the  party's  national 
youth  organization  in  1953  when  the  board 
was  petitioned  to  find  it  a  front.  After  hold- 
ing hearings  in  1954  during  which  over  5.500 
pages  of  testimony  were  received,  the  SACB 
published  a  54-page  report  finding  the  L'SX 
a  Communist  front  In  1957  the  LYL  was 
dissolved.  Its  successor.  Advance,  suffered  the 
same  fate  10  \ears  later  when  a  1963  petition 
led  to  hearings  in  1964  that  biought  about 
that  group's  demise. 

The  board  was  petitioned  in  1966  to  find 
the  DuBois  Clubs  of  America  a  Communist 
front.  Though  suits  and  other  matters  have 
so  far  prevented  the  SACB  from  holding  hear- 
ings, DuBois  Club  membership  is  now  down 
to  less  than  100.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
greater  appeal  that  more  openly  radical,  less 
disciplined  groups  such  as  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  have  lor  today's  revolu- 
tionary youth.  At  the  same  time,  the  evidence 
of  Communist  party  control  of  the  Clubs  con- 
tained in  the  attorney  generals  petition, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  board  hearings 
on  them  might  start  at  any  time,  has  obvi- 
ously put  a  serious  crimp  in  the  Clubs'  or- 
ganizing and  recruiting  efforts. 

In  summary,  the  CP  has  been  without  an 
effective,  nationwide  youth  front  for  the  past 
15  years  primarily  because  of  the  SACB. 

The  SACB  has  not  destroyed  the  Commu- 
nist party.  No  rational  person  would  expect 
that  it  would  have  done  so.  or  ever  will.  In 
reporting  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  in  1950.  HCUA  said  it  wishes  to  em- 
phasize that  this  legislation  alone  is  not  a 
complete  answer  to  the  Communist  problem 
In  the  United  States  "  The  above  facts,  how- 
ever, are  clear  evidence  that  the  board  has 
been  effective  and  Ires  achieved  what  it  was 
supposed  to  do:  throw  roadblocks  Into  the 
path  of  Communist  subversion  through  the 
hearing  and  report  process. 

J.  Walter  Yeagley.  head  of  the  Internal 
Security  Division  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  the  past  10  years,  told  a  Senate  com- 
mittee in  1967: 

".  .  .  the  exposure  involved  in  these  board 
proceedings  .  .  .  |has|  been  highly  detri- 
mental to  the  party  .  the  leaders  of  the 
Communist  party  themselves  have  been  of 
the  opinion  over  the  years  that  the  functions 
of  this  board  have  been  highly  detrimental 
to  their  organization.  .  .  . 
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"I  know  that  the  party  has  been  tremen- 
dously worried  about  this  law." 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  told  Congress  in  1966  that 
Communist  party  leaders  were  boasting  that 
if  thev  could  defeat  the  law  which  created 
the  SACB  they  could  recruit  50.000  members 
In  one  vear. 


WHY     RECENT    SACB    INACTIVITY? 

When  the  SACB  has  been  to  active  in  past 
years  and  has  clearly  damaged  the  parly's 
operations,  why  has  it  done  so  little  lately? 
This  is  the  question  that  puzzles  most  peo- 
ple. 

Tlie  answer  is  found  in  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  It  gives  the  attorney 
general  of  the  United  States  virtually  100  per 
cent  control  of  SACB  activities.  The  board 
cannot  Initiate  cases  Itself.  The  attorney 
general  is  the  only  person  with  authority  to 
petition  it  to  hold  hearings  Unless  he  pives 
It  work,  it  can  do  no  more  than  twiddle  its 
thumbs 

J.  Howard  McGrath.  attorney  general  in 
1950  when  the  act  was  passed,  immediately 
set  up  a  section  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  enforce  the  law  On  Nov  20,  1950.  shortly 
after  the  SACB  was  appointed,  he  petitioned 
It  to  find  the  CP  a  Communist-action  group. 
This  was  the  key  to  iiTiplementatlon  of  all 
other  provisions  o"f  the  act  No  group  could 
be  found  a  front  or  Infiltrated  group  and  no 
Individual  an  action  group  member  until  the 
party  itself  had  been  determined  to  be  a 
Communist-action  organization  by  the 
board. 

James  P.  McGranery.  McGrath's  successo; 
could  not  submit  any  petitions  to  the  board, 
because  it   was  working  on   the  Commuiiisl 
purty  case  throughout  the  period  he  -"as  at- 
tornev  general 

Herbert  Brownell  Jr.  was  attorney  general 
when  the  board  published  its  GP  report  and 
order  on  April  20.  1953.  Four  days  later  he 
filed  12  iront  cases  with  the  board  and  fol- 
lowed them  up  with  nine  additional  front 
cases  and  two  infiltrated  group  cases  before 
■retiring  to  private  law  practice  in  1957  No 
other  attorney  general  has  given  the  SACB 
as  much  work  as  Brownell  did 

His  successor.  William  P.  Rogers,  now  sec- 
retary of  state,  did  not  file  a  single  petition 
with  the  board  during  his  more  than  three 
years  as  attorney  general  (November  1957- 
january  1961)  In  January  1958.  shortly  af- 
ter Rogers  took  office,  the  court  of  appeals 
sent  the  Communist  party  case  back  to  the 
board  for  consideration  of  certain  new  is- 
sues. This  precluded  board  action  on  any 
other  cases  until  February  1959,  when  the 
SACB's  work  on  the  Communist  party  case 
was  completed  by  the  issuance  of  a  modi- 
fied report  By  mid-April  1959.  however,  the 
board  had  completed  action  on  all  except 
two  of  the  cases  referred  to  it  by  Atty.  Gen 
Brownell  and  was  in  a  position  to  act  on 
additional   petitions 

Robert  F  Kennedy  was  attorney  general  in 
1961  when  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
the  CP  registration  requirements  were  con- 
stitutional. Some  time  later  he  began  filing 
individual  membership  cases  with  the  S.^CB 
and  submitted  a  total  of  44  while  in  office 
Kennedv  referred  only  one  front  case  to  the 
board,  that  of  Advance  in  January  1963.  A 
few  months  later,  in  May,  the  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  circuit 
ruled  that  evidence  that  a  group's  directors 
were  party  members  was  not  sufficient  reason 
for  the  SACB  to  find  it  a  front;  It  also  had 
to  be  shown  that  the  front's  directors  were 
active  in  the  management  of  the  CP.  or  that 
they  were  acting  as  party  representatives  in 
directing  the  group's  activities 

This  decision  placed  a  heavier  evidentiary 
burden  on  the  government  in  obtaining  a 
front  finding  from  the  SACB,  and  may  ex- 
plain why  Kennedy  submitted  no  more  front 
cases  to  the  board  At  the  very  least,  it  would 
have  required  a  re-examination  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  of  the  evidence  it  had 
relating  to  any  front  case  It  was  thinking  of 
submitting     to     the     board     to     determine 
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whether  It  was  rufflclent  to  meet  this  new 
requirement. 

Kennedy  flled  more  petitions  with  the 
SACB  than  any  other  attorney  general — 46 
In  all.  BecaiiM  all  but  one  were  monbershlp 
cases,  however,  they  did  not  equal  the  work- 
load  Brownell  had  given  the  board. = 

THE  BOARD'S  TBOUBLES  BEGIN 

The  board's  current  problems  began  with 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  who  became  act- 
ing attorney  general  In  October  1964,  at- 
torney general  In  February  1965  and  served 
until  named  under  secretary  of  state  in  Oc- 
tober 1968. 

Not  long  before  Katzenbach  became  at- 
torney general,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  had  informed 
Congress  that  the  FBI  had  approximately 
150  known  or  susi)ected  Communist  fronts 
and  Infiltrated  groups  under  investigation. 
But  Katzenbach,  during  his  two  years  In 
office,  flled  only  one  front  case  with  the 
board — that  of  the  DuBols  Clubs  in  March 
1966.  A  suit  by  the  Clubs  led  to  a  court  ruling 
that  the  board  could  not  go  ahead  with  hear- 
ings until  the  Issue  raised  had  been  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme  Court 
did  not  act  on  the  case  until  Jan.  22.  1968, 
so  the  board  could  do  nothing  or  this  case 
while  Katzenbach  was  in  office. 

Katzenbach  flled  no  infiltrated  cases  with 
the  board.  Neither  did  he  file  any  member- 
ship cas«&.  to  follow  up  Kennedy's  44.  al- 
thcuigb  t^.way  was  wide  open  for  him  to  do 
so  until  Nov.  15,  1965,  when  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  invocation  of  the  5th  Amend- 
ment by  a  party  member  barred  a  board 
order  that  he  register. 

By  mid-1965  the  SACB  had  completed  hear- 
ings on  all  the  membership  cases  referred  to 
it  by  Atty.  Gen.  Kennedy.  Frustrated,  it  sat 
in  Washington  doing  nothing,  waiting  lor 
Katzenbach  to  file  petitions  while  criticism 
began  to  mount — and  Communists  began  to 
step  up  their  activity.  Rubbing  salt  in  the 
board's  wounds,  Klatzenbach  publicly  at- 
tacked the  law  which  had  created  it  in  an 
April  1966  interview  published  In  the  "Dally 
Princetonian.  " 

Glossing  over  the  fact  that  he  had  given 
the  Ixiard  practically  nothing  to  do,  he  said 
the  law  had  accomplished  little  and  could 
justifiably  be  repealed.  He  also  expressed  his 
view  that  President  Truman  had  been  right 
in  vetoing  it  16  years  earlier  and  that  the 
Supreme  Court  might  still  declare  it  uncon- 
stifational. 

Although  his  record  was  technically  better 
than  Katzenbach's.  Ramsey  Clark,  his  succes- 
sor who  served  as  attorney  general  until  1969, 
probably  did  more  than  any  other  attorney 
general  to  injure  the  SACB's  image.  He  ac- 
complished this  by  the  simple  device  of  re- 
fusing to  send  cases  to  it  and  tlius  forcing 
idleness  on  it  as  criticism  of  the  board  grew 
and  reached  its  peak. 

Clark's  attitude  toward  the  board  and  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  was  illus- 
trated by  legislative  developments  in  1967. 
Then-HCUA  Chairman  Willis,  with  the  sup- 
poi  t  of  51  otlier  nnembers  of  the  House,  had 
Introduced  a  bill  to  strengthen  both  the  act 
and  the  SACB.  Willis  twice  wrote  to  Clark  re- 
questing his  views  on  the  bill  and  also  asking 
him  to  testify  In  the  hearings  on  it  or  send 
another  representative  from  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  do  so. 

Clark,  despite  the  two  requests,  never  sent 
Willis  an  opinion  on  the  bill  and  declined  to 


Despite  this  record,  Atty.  Gen.  Kennedy 
became  a  crit:c  of  the  act  and  the  SACB  as  a 
senator.  During  the  1967  Senate  debate  on 
a  bill  introduced  by  Sen.  Everett  Dirksen  to 
strengthen  the  board,  Sen.  Kennedy  attacked 
the  board  as  "this  moribund  agency"  and 
spoke  of  "the  irrelevance  of  the  SACB  to  the 
fight  against  communism."  He  also  stated  of 
the  act:  "This  laic  has  not  helped  us  to  ad- 
vance in  the  last  17  years  in  connection  with 
.'subversive  activities." 
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testify  in  the  hearings  or  to  send  anyone  In 
his  place.  Eventually,  late  In  the  year,  after 
the  hearings  had  been  h«M,  HUCA  had  re- 
ported the  bill  and  House  debate  on  It  was 
approaching,  Willis,  after  a  personal  apipeal, 
received  a  note  from  Clark — but  it  said  only 
that  If  the  bill  were  enacted,  he  would  en- 
force it.  Sen.  Olrksen.  who  had  Introduced  a 
bill  similar  to  Willis',  got  virttxally  the  same 
letter  In  response  to  hJs  request  for  Clark's 
views.^ 

Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D-Wis.),  author  of 
a  1967  bill  to  abolish  the  SACB.  was  appar- 
ently convinced  that  Atty.  Gen.  Clark  was  on 
his  side.  Proxmlre's  bill  was  not  adopted,  but 
with  the  help  of  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
field, he  succeeded  in  amending  the  Dirksen 
bill  (intended  to  strengthen  the  SACB)  so 
that  the  SACB  would  be  automatically  killed 
If  Clark  did  not  submit  cases  to  it  and  the 
board  did  not  hold  a  hearing  by  Dec.  31.  1968. 
On  Oct.  28.  1967.  during  the  Senate  debate  on 
the  Dlrkaen  bill  and  his  amendment.  Prox- 
mlre smugly  told  his  Senate  colleagues: 

"I  am  oonfldent  that  the  board  will  receive 
its  death  sentence  today  from  the  Senate  by 
adoption  of  the  Mansfleld-Proxmire  amend- 
ment to  S2171.  I  am  likewise  confident  .  .  . 
that  the  attorney  general  will  not  commute 
that  death  sentence,  but  rather  enforce  it." 

Clark's  role  in  undercutting  the  SACB  is 
verified  by  the  testimony  of  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  SACB  officials. 

Assistant  Atty.  Gen.  Yeagley  testified  before 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  in  Au- 
gust 1967,  while  Clark  was  attorney  general, 
that  "there  are  approximately  100  organiza- 
tions in  which  the  Communists  have  been 
found  operating."  This  was  a  clear  indication 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  had  informa- 
tion at>out  the  existence  of  Communist 
fronts  and  infiltrated  organizations.  Yet 
Clark  did  not  send  a  single  front  case  to  the 
board  while  attorney  general. 

His  failure  on  this  score  must  be  Judged 
in  the  light  of  two  developments:  (1)  Kat- 
zenbach's sending  the  DuBols  Clubs  case  to 
the  SACB  in  March  1966  proved  that  the 
May  1963  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals 
relating  to  front  cases  was  not  an  insur- 
mountable ot>stacle  to  the  submission  of 
such  cases  to  the  board;  (2)  the  Willis  bill 
amendments,  which  became  law  on  Jan.  2, 
1968,  relieved  Clark  of  the  heavier  eviden- 
tiary burden  created  by  that  decision  by  pro- 
viding that  party  membership  on  the  part  of 
a  group's  directors  (combined  with  certain 
other  evidence  of  Communist  control)  was 
sufRclent  grounds  for  a  front  finding  by  the 
SACB. 

In  addition  to  sending  no  new  front  cases 
to  the  tKjard,  Clark  prevented  it  from  pro- 
ceeding with  the  DuBols  Club  hearings. 

On  Jaa.  22,  1968.  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
jected the  DuBols  Clubs'  suit  to  block  SACB 
hearings.  The  board  promptly  ordered  that 
hearings  begin  on  Feb.  5,  1968.  The  Clubs 
moved  for  a  delay  until  February  27.  Clark 
did  not  appose  this,  so  the  board  could  not 
proceed. 

Then  Clark  asked  that  the  hearings  be 
further  delayed  until  March  27,  alleging,  two 
years  after  the  petition  had  been  flled.  that 
he  was  not  ready  to  proceed.  The  DuBois 
Clubs,  of  course,  gladly  went  along  with  this 
request,  so  the  board  was  again  stymied. 

Finally,  on  March  19,  just  a  few  days  be- 
fore SACB  thought  it  would  be  able  to  begin 
hearings,  Clark  moved  that  they  be  post- 
poned indefinitely — until  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  a  pending  case  concerning  electronic 
surveillance.  Clark  said  he  was  concerned 
that  the  court's  decision  in  this  case  might 
mean  that  government  evidence  against  the 

The  House  passed  Willis'  bill  and  the  Sen- 
ij'f  Dirk.ien's.  Follouing  a  conference,  a  com- 
promise measure  embodying  practically  all  of 
The  provisions  of  the  Willis  bill,  ivas  passed 
houses.  It  became  laic  when  signed 
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DuBois  Clubs  was  tainted  because,  some- 
where along  the  line,  electronic  surveillance 
or  wiretapping  had  been  used  to  obtain  it. 

Becaose  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  decide 
this  case  until  March  1909,  Clark  did  not 
permit  the  board  to  proceed  with  DuBols 
hearings  while  he  was  in  office. 

Yeagley  also  stated  before  HCUA  last  May 
that  in  the  summer  of  1967,  when  it  ap- 
peared that  Congress  would  adopxt  legislation 
to  strengthen  the  SACB.  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
which  he  beads,  started  a  "concentrated 
program"  of  reviewing  information  about 
Communist  fronts,  infiltrated  groups  and 
party  members  and  also  stepped  up  its  liai- 
sion  with  the  FBI.  This  continued  through- 
out the  fall  of  1967  and  "We  made  a  report 
to  the  attorney  general  and  furnished  him 
some  written  material  and  memoranda  in- 
volving some  cases   (for  the  SACB)." 

When  Etsked,  Yeagley  understandably 
begged  off,  telling  the  committee  what  rec- 
ommendations he  had  made  to  Attv.  Gen. 
Clark: 

".  .  .  when  I  make  recommendations  to  the 
attorney  general.  I  feel  he  is  the  one  who 
should  release  such  information.  .  .  . 

"I  don't  think  I  should  say  what  my  ix)si- 
tion  was  before  he  takes  a  stand  himself." 

In  response  to  another  question,  Yeagley 
pointed  out: 

"I  have  no  authority  to  file  petitions  Inde- 
pendently; no,  I  have  authority  to  advise  and 
consult  with  him  [the  attorney  general)." 

Testimony  of  SACB  Chairman  John  Mahan 
before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
in  June  1968  is  equally  revealing: 

"We  were  unable  to  obtain  from  the  at- 
torney general  In  time  to  prepare  our 
[btidget]  estimate  any  information  ...  of 
the  number  of  cases  he  might  institute  in 
the   board  under  the  new  legislation. 

"And  we  stUl  have  not  received  that  In- 
formation from  him.  .  .  ."  Sen.  McClellan: 
'He  has  not  initiated  a  single  action  and  he 
has  given  you  no  indication  that  he  ever 
will?" 

Mahan:  'That  is  correct." 

Mahan,  when  asked,  told  the  Senate  com- 
mittee he  had  gone  to  see  Clark  on  "many 
occasions"  to  discuss  work  for  the  SACB: 

"He  has  advised  me  that  it  is  up  to  liim  to 
prosecute  the  case.  It  is  not  up  to  me  to 
request  from  him  a  case.  I  can't  do  that.  All 
I  can  ask  him  for  is  how  many  cases  he 
will  give  us  so  that  I  can  prepare  a  budget." 

Sen.  McClellan:  "What  does  he  tell  you 
when  you  Inquire  about  it?" 

Mahan:  "Nothing." 

Mahan  also  revealed  that  Clark  had  told 
him  some  two  months  earlier  that  about  600 
cases  had  been  reviewed  for  possible  referral 
to  the  SACB.  but  that  Clark  did  not  Indicate 
what  he  would  do  with  them,  saying  there 
was  a  problem  relating  to  electronic  surveil- 
lance. 

Mahan  told  the  Senate  Committee: 

"I  feel  we  can  try  these  cases  without 
that  danger.  If  we  can't,  we  should  have  a 
test  case.  .  .  ." 

The  1967  Willis  bill  opened  the  door  wide 
for  the  submission  of  petitions  concerning 
indvidual  party  members  as  well  as  fronts. 
By  doing  away  with  self-registration  and 
providing  that  the  SACB  would  merely  keep 
a  roster  of  the  groups  and  individuals  about 
which  it  had  made  findings,  it  eliminated  all 
problems  created  by  court  5th  Amendment 
decisions. 

Despite  this,  in  addition  to  submitting  no 
front  or  iuBltrated  cases  to  the  SACB  and 
blocking  it  from  proceeding  with  the  Du- 
Bois Clubs  case,  Clark,  during  his  first  15 
months  in  office — the  peak  period  of  criti- 
cism of  the  board  because  it  was  doing 
nothing — did  not  submit  a  single  member- 
ship  case   to   it. 

Eventually,  on  July  1,  1968,  he  submitted 
seven  individual  membership  cases.  It  was 
known  in  White  House  and  Justice  Depart- 
ment circlefe.  however,  that  Clark  did  this 
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only  under  extreme  pressure — to  prevent  a 
public  attack  by  another  Johnson  Admin- 
istration official  for  his  failure  to  enforce 
the  law,  as  was  his  duty,  by  submitting  cases 
to  the  board. 

The  performance  of  Atty.  Gen  Clark  and 
of  all  attorneys  general  in  administering  the 
Subversive  Control  Act  should  be  assessed  in 
light  of  the  following  facts: 

The  law.  as  passed  by  Congress  in  1950. 
states  that  whenever  the  attorney  general 
"shall  have  reason  to  believe"  that  a  group 
is  a  Communist-action.  Communist-front 
or  infiltrated  organization  and  it  is  not  reg- 
istered "he  shall  file  with  the  board  a  .  .  . 
petition"  to  bring  about  its  registration.  The 
statute  does  not  give  the  attorney  general 
the  freedom  to  determine  whether  he  desires 
to  file  petitions.  It  places  a  clear-cut  obliga- 
tion on  him  to  file  them. 

The  Congress  found  in  the  amendments  to 
the  act  which  became  law  in  1968  that  "Dis- 
closure of  Communist  organizations  and  of 
the  members  of  Communist-action  organiza- 
tions as  provided  in  this  act  is  essential  to 
the  protection  of  the  national  welfare." 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  Clark  and 
Katzenbach  are  not  the  only  ones  respon- 
sible for  the  unjust  criticism  the  SACB  has 
received  in  the  last  lew  years,  even  though 
they  are  guilty  of  creating  the  conditions 
that  have  provoked  so  many  attacks  on  the 
board. 

The  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  is 
a  rather  lengthy  and  complicated  law.  The 
average  citizen  is  not  familiar  with  all  its 
provisions  and  ramifications.  He  naturally 
looks  to  the  Congress  and  the  news  media 
for  accurate  information  about  it  and  the 
board,  believing  he  will  get  the  truth  ac- 
curately and  objectively  stated. 

Par  too  often  this  has  not  been  the  cast 
Time  after  time  certain  editors,  columnists, 
reporters,  commentators — and  some  sena- 
tors and  congressmen — have  made  highly 
misleading  statements  about  the  board, 
creating  the  false  impression  that  it  is  made 
up  of  bureaucratic  tlmeservers  who  have 
been  doing  little  because  they  are  lazy,  un- 
concerned and  interested  only  In  a  nice  soft 
Job  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  truth.  The 
board  members  are  as  dedicated  as  any  gov- 
ernment oIRcials.  To  say  that  they  are  also 
frustrated,  bitter  and  disillusioned  because 
of  the  situation  they  have  found  themselves 
in  through  no  fault  of  their  own  is  to  state 
the  case  mildly  It  has  been  particularly 
galling  to  them  because  they  have  been 
fully  cognizant  of  why.  they  have  been  idle 
and  vinder  constant  attack — even  if  the  com- 
munications media  have  not  been  lelling 
the  public  the  real  story. 

A  recent  incident  illustrates  one  aspect  of 
media  responsibility  for  widespread  citizen 
misunderstanding  of  the  facts  about  the 
board.  On  July  1.  the  day  after  Otto  Otepka 
was  sworn  in  as  a  member  of  the  SACB  by 
Chairman  John  Mahan.  the  board  held  a 
hearing  on  one  of  the  individual  membership 
cases  pending  before  it.  .Admittedly.  SACB 
hearings,  particularly  membership  cases,  are 
not  among  the  most  exciting  events  in 
Washington.  Despite  this,  in  view  of  the  ex- 
tensive and  largely  unfavorable  publicity  the 
media  had  given  the  board  during  the  Otepka 
confirmation  hearings,  one  would  assume 
that  at  least  one  major  newspaper  or  wire 
service  would  be  interested  in  attending,  if 
only  to  report  that  the  SACB  had  held  a 
hearing. 

But  there  were  only  two  "news"  men  in 
the  board  hearing  room — one  represented  the 
Communist  party's  official  newspaper.  The 
Daily  World,  the  other  an  underground 
Washington  newspaper.  The  board  had  held 
a  hearing,  but  the  only  persons  who  learned 
of  it  were  the  readers  of  the  weirdo  and 
Communist  press. 

THE  NEW  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

On  March  12,  1969,  less  than  two  months 
after  taking  office,  Atty.  Gen.  John  Mitchell 
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sent  five  individual  membership  cases  to  the 
SACB.  In  doing  so,  he  set  a  minor  record.  No 
other  attorney  general  has  sent  cases  to 
the   board   so   soon   after  taking  office. 

After  only  seven  months  of  the  new  Ad- 
ministration it  is  much  too  early  to  pass 
judgment  on  Mitchell's  performance.  It 
should  be  pointed  out.  however,  that  there 
is  some  disappointment  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
among  board  members  that  he  has  not  sub- 
mitted more  petitions  to  the  board. 

Five  membership  cases  have  not  meant 
much  work  for  the  SACB.  it  has  been  any- 
thing but  rushed  dtirlng  the  past  seven 
months  and  by  the  end  of  this  month,  it  will 
again  be  in  the  position  of  having  nothing 
to  do. 

Despite  this  situation  it  is  believed  that 
the  SACB  has  much  better  days  ahead.  This 
belief  is  based  on  the  loliowing  facts: 

Attv  Gen.  Mitchell's  orientation  is  much 
different  than  that  of  Katzenbach  and  Clark. 
He  has  never  been  regarded  as  one  who 
would  be  lax  in  enforcing  laws  having  to  do 
with    domestic   subversion. 

President  Nixon  has  demonstrated  a  much 
greater  interest  in  domestic  communism  than 
any  other  recent  President. 

In  addition  to  being  one  of  the  two  origina- 
tors of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act. 
the  President  has  shown  continuing  belief  in 
its  usefulness. 

In  his  1962  book.  Six  Crises,  the  President 
look  issue  with  those  who  were  claiming  that 
communism  was  not  an  internal  problem 
and  specifically  with  Atty.  Oen.  Robert 
Kennedy,  who  had  stated  on  March  24  of  that 
vear  that  the  Communist  party  represented 
"no  danger  in  the  United  States."  Nixon,  re- 
butting Kennedy,  wrote  that  to  ignore  10.000 
U.S.  Communists  would  be  as  "foolhardy  "  as 
to  underestimate  the  Communist  guerrillas 
in  South  Viet  Nam  "because  they  are  only  a 
few  thousand." 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  outline  an 
eight-point  "minimum  program"  lor  deal- 
ing with  communism  in  this  country.  The 
fourth   point   read: 

"Vigorous  and  strict  enforcement  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  ...  so 
that  they  |all  Communists!  may  be  labeled 
properly  for  what  they  are." 

In  passing  the  Willis  bill  by  a  large  vote. 
the  Congress  clearly  indicated  its  intent  that 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  be  en- 
forced and  the  SACB  be  given  the  chance 
to  operate  effectively. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  there  is 
much  work  lor  the  SACB  to  do  today.  Com- 
munist party  strength  has  increased  con- 
siderably in  the  last  few  years.  Its  member- 
ship is  liow  up  io  about  14.000;  party  leaders 
boast  of  the  support  of  an  additional  100.000 
"state-of-mind  "  members;  and  an  undis- 
closed but  presumably  significant  number  of 
party  agents  are  working  in  approximately 
100  different  organizations. 

Given  these  statistics,  the  President's  at- 
titude and  the  strengthening  of  the  law  and 
the  board  by  the  Willis  amendments,  it  be- 
comes clear  that  with  efficient  FBI  opera- 
tion, Atty.  Gen.  Mitchell  should  be  able  to 
submit  enough  front,  infiltrated  and  indi- 
vidual membership  cases  to  the  board  to  keep 
it  continuously  occupied. 

CHALLENGE AND  OPPORTUNITY FOR  NIXON 

Though  there  is  much  for  the  SACB  to  do 
under  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act 
as  it  is  now  wTitten.  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion has  a  very  real  opportunity  to  greatly 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  law  and  to 
facilitate  the  attorney  general's  submitting 
important  new  cases  to  the  board. 

When  the  law  was  passed  in  1950,  the  world 
Communist  movement  was  unified  under 
Moscow's  leadership.  The  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A..  controlled  by  the  KremUn.  was  the 
only  Communist  organization  in  the  country 
that  posed  a  significant  internal  security 
threat.  Its  major  competitor  in  subversion, 
the   independent-of-Moscow,  Trotskyist   So- 
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ciallst   Worker   party    (SWP).   was   relatively 
insignificant. 

For  this  reason  the  Congress  justifiably 
drafted  the  law  so  that  It  applied  only  to 
Moscow-connected  Communist  organiza- 
tions. Conditions  have  changed  radically 
since  1950.  however.  As  a  result  of  the  Mos- 
cow-Peking split,  the  rise  of  Castro  and 
other  developments,  a  variety  of  new  Com- 
munist groups  has  been  formed  and  the  SWP 
has  increased  its  activity  and  membership. 
All  the  new  Communist  groups,  like  the 
SWP,  are  mvich  smaller  than  the  CP.  "left" 
of  it.  and  independent  of  the  Soviet  Union 
All,  in  certain  respects,  are  also  enemies  of 
the  Communist  party  and  of  one  another. 
Despite  their  differences  with  Moscow  and 
with  each  other,  however,  they  all  share  the 
same  goal:  destroying  the  present  govern- 
ment and  imposing  communism  on  the 
United  States.  They  therefore  consistently 
cooperate  with  one  another  in  the  very  type 
of  subversive  activity  the  SACB  was  desig- 
nated to  curb.  Alone,  none  of  these  grovips 
poses  a  serious  danger  to  the  national  secur- 
ity, but  working  with  the  CP  and  with  one 
another  as  they  do,  they  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  Communist  internal  security 
threat. 

The  Increased  danger  these  new  communist 
groups  pose  to  the  country  is  compounded 
by  the  rise  of  the  so-called  "New  L.eft"  and 
the  black  militant  groups — Studemts  for  a 
Democratic  Society  (SDS).  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee  (SNCCI 
(now  called  the  .Student  National  Coordi- 
nating Committee).  Southern  Student  Or- 
ganizing Committee  (SSOCi,  Revolutionary 
Action  Movement  (RAM),  the  Black  Pan- 
thers and  Republic  of  New  Africa  (RNAi.  to 
name  a  few  of  those  that  are  better  known. 
Not  one  of  these  groups  is  free  of  Com- 
munist taint  and  infiuence.  All  have  co- 
operated with  domestic  Communist  organi- 
zations and  or  have  ties  with  loreign  Com- 
munist powers,  organizations  and  individu- 
als. Yet  none  is  a  front  or  infiltrated  or- 
ganization as  defined  in  the  act  and  all  are 
thus  immune  from  SACB  proceedings  and  all 
other  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act.  iu 
the  light  of  these  new  developments,  is  not 
fully  effective  as  an  internal  security  law.  It 
should  be  amended  to  give  the  SACB  author- 
ity to  hold  hearings  and  issue  reports  on  all 
organizations  with  Communist  ties  whose 
combined  activities  threaten  the  internnl 
security  of  the  country. 

FBI  Direcioi  Hoover  has  described  these 
new  Communist.  "New  Left"  and  black  mili- 
tant groups  as  "clearly  subversive  forces. ' 
In  April  of  this  year  he  also  made  a  state- 
ment to  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
which  indicated  that,  if  the  law  were  amend- 
ed to  include  these  organizations,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  would  be  m  a  position 
lo  proceed  against  them  before  the  SACB 
He  told  the  committee. 

".  .  .  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
confronted  with  a  growing  number  of  indi- 
viduals, organizations,  and  problems  in  the 
security  field  .  we  have  been  able  to  fol- 
low closely  and  report  on  their  diverse  activi- 
ties and  thus  keep  the  appropriate  authorities 
advised. 

"Through  informants  we  have  been  able  to 
penetrate  the  organizations  at  high  levels, 
both  locally  and  nationally.  " 

Since  the  SACB  was  created  in  1950.  no 
Administration  has  requested  the  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  that  would  improve  its 
effectiveness.  Now  would  be  an  ideal  time  for 
President  Nixon,  who  played  a  major  role  in 
creating  the  board,  to  take  this  step — by 
having  his  attorney  general  draft  a  bill  for 
him  to  send  to  Congress  that  would  bring 
all  domestic  groups  contributing  to  the  Com- 
munist threat  vrtlhln  the  scope  of  the  board's 
authority. 

In  the  interest  of  national  security,  all 
Americans  have  a  need — and  a  right — to 
know  the  true  nature,  allegiance  and  aims  of 
the  Communist  party  and  the  groups  it  con- 
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trolB  and  tbelr  activities.  They  also  have  a 
need  and  a  right,  however,  to  Imow  the  same 
about  all  other  groupa  with  Communist  as- 
sociations that  are  fomenting  campus  and 
urban  rioting,  the  killing  of  police,  the  de- 
struction of  draft  centers  and  other  defense- 
related  facilities  \>j  fire-bombings  and  ex- 
plosives, the  sabotage  of  U.S.  policy  and  de- 
fense efforts  in  Viet  Nam  and  other  crucial 
areas,  and  which  are  working  In  various  other 
ways  to  bring  down  the  elected  government 
of  the  United  States 

Court  Upholds  Boaxd  on  Free  Speech  Issck 

On  June  5,  1961,  In  a  5-to-4  decision  [(Com- 
munist Party  vs.  SubversUe  Actlvles  (Control 
Board  (367  U.S.  1 1  )  the  Supreme  Court  up- 
held the  constitutionality  of  the  registration 
provisions  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  as  applied  to  the  Communist  party. 

Justice  Frankfurter,  writing  for  the 
majority — himself  and  Justices  Clark.  Har- 
lan, Whlttaker  and  Stewart — rejected  the 
Communist  party's  claim  that  the  act  vio- 
lated the  1st  Amendment  and  the  Bill  of 
Attainder  provision  of  the  Constitution  and 
held  that  the  5th  Amendment  was  not  rele- 
vant to  the  facts  of  the  case  as  they  then 
stood. 

The  dissenting  Justices — -Warren.  Black, 
Douglas  and  Brennan — wrote  separate 
•opinions,  each  claiming  the  act  was  un- 
constltPcrtlonal  on  5th  Amendment  grovmds. 


Despite  the  "free  speech"  reputation  of  these 
men,  only  Justice  Black  also  held  that  th« 
act  violated  the  Ist  Amendment. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  optnions  on  the  Ist 
Amendment  issue : 

Justice  Frankfurter:  "Where  the  mask  of 
anonymity  which  an  organization's  members 
wear  serves  the  double  purpwse  of  protecting 
them  from  popular  prejudice  and  of  en- 
abling them  to  cover  over  a  foreign-directed 
conspiracy,  infiltrate  into  other  groups,  and 
enlist  the  supp>ort  of  persons  who  would  not, 
if  the  truth  were  revealed,  lend  their  sup- 
port, it  would  be  a  distortion  of  the  1st 
Amendment  to  hold  that  it  prohibits  Con- 
gress from  removing  the  mask." 

Justice  Douglas,  for  the  minority  (except- 
ing Justice  Black)  :  "If  lobbyists  can  be 
required  to  register,  if  political  parties  can 
be  required  to  make  disclosure  of  the  sources 
of  their  funds,  if  the  owners  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals  must  disclose  their  affili- 
ates, so  may  a  group  operating  under  the 
control  of  a  foreign  power. 

"The  Bill  of  Rights  was  designed  to  give 
fullest  play  to  the  exchange  and  dissemina- 
tion of  ideas  that  touch  the  politics,  culture 
and  other  aspects  of  our  life.  When  an  orga- 
nization is  used  by  a  foreign  power  to  make 
advances  here,  questions  of  security  are 
raised  beyond  the  ken  of  disputation  and 
debate  between  the  people  resident  here.  Es- 


pionage, business  activities,  formation  of 
cells  for  subversion,  as  well  as  the  exercise 
of  the  Ist  Amendment  rights,  are  then  \ised 
to  pry  open  our  society  and  make  intrusion 
of  a  foreign  power  easy.  These  machinations 
of  a  foreign  power  add  additional  elements 
to  free  speech  Just  as  marching  up  and  down 
adds  something  to  picketing  that  goes  be- 
yond free  speech. 

"These  are  the  reasons  why,  In  my  view, 
the  bare  requirements  that  the  Communist 
party  register  and  disclose  the  names  of  its 
offlcers  and  directors  is  In  line  with  the  most 
exacting  adjudications  touching  1st  Amend- 
ment activities." 

Disclosi:r«  PHiNcrpi-E — Thk  PaesroENT's 
CoMMriTEi   ON    Crvn,   Rights,    1947    Report 

The  principle  of  disclosure  is,  we  believe, 
the  appropriate  way  to  deal  with  those  who 
would  subvert  our  democracy  by  revolution 
or  by  encouraging  disunity  and  destroying 
the  civil  rights  of  some  groups.  .  .  . 

The  ultimate  responsibility  lor  countering 
totalitarlans  of  all  Idnds  rests,  as  always,  with 
the  mass  of  good,  democratic  Americans. 
their  organizations  and  their  leaders.  The 
federal  government  .  .  .  ought  to  provide 
a  source  of  reference  where  private  citizens 
and  groups  may  find  accurate  information 
about  the  activities,  sponsorship  and  back- 
ground of  those  who  are  active  in  the 
market  place  of  public  oprtmon. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  tilled  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore   i  Mr.  Metcalf  i . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R,  Elson,  D.D,,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  whose  glory  fills  this  universe 
and  the  universes  beyond,  make  us  ever 
mindful  also  that  Thou  art  the  Creator 
of  man  and  that  Thou  didst  Invest  him 
with  dignity  and  freedom  when  time  be- 
gan. Help  us  now  to  comport  ourselves 
as  children  of  Thy  creation,  to  cherish 
our  freedom,  and  to  use  it  for  the  wel- 
fare of  this  Nation  and  the  improvement 
of  all  mankind.  Draw  together  into  a 
firm  spiritual  alliance  all  who  seek  the 
peace  and  joy  of  the  kingdom  Thou  hast 
promised  to  all  who  love  and  serve  Thee. 
Amen. 


Mr 


THE    JOURNAL 
MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. September  18,  1969,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  .'•ubmitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the    United    States    submitting    sundry 


nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

I  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poi-e.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PEACE  CORPS  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
409.  H.R.  11039. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  *H.R. 
11039 1  to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  (75  Stat.  6121.  as  amended. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  with  amendments,  on 
page  1,  line  6,  after  the  word  "and", 
where  it  appears  the  second  time,  strike 
out  "$101,100,000"  and  insert  "$92,800,- 
000";  in  line  7,  after  the  worc^  'and", 
strike  out  "(2>  by  adding  at  the  end 
tliereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  carry 


out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  carry  out  the  Volunteers  to  Amer- 
ica Program  conducted  imder  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act 
of  1961,  as  amenJd  (22  U.S.C.  2451  et 
seq.»,  or  any  similar  program  involving 
the  servi(»  or  training  of  foreign  nation- 
als in  the  United  States.'  "  and  insert 
"(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  'this 
Act'  the  following:  and  the  Volunteers 
to  America  Program  conducted  under 
the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961  (2  U.S.C.  2451)'."; 
on  page  2,  line  7,  after  'Section  5",  insert 
'(h)";  in  line  9,  after  the  word  "amend- 
ed", strike  out  "as  follows:";  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  10,  strike  out  "ta)  In  sub- 
section (h),  immediately  after  '(31 
U.S.C.  492a),',  add  'the  Act  of  October 
21,  1968  (5  U.S.C.  5584)  for  purposes  of 
erroneous  payments  of  allowances  pro- 
vided under  the  Peace  Corps  Act,'."  and 
insert  "by  inserting  after  '(31  U.S.C. 
492a >,'  the  following:  'section  5584  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code  (and  readjust- 
ment allowances  paid  under  this  Act  shall 
be  considered  as  pay  for  purposes  of  such 
section),'.";  and,  after  line  16.  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  Section  301  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  voluntary  service  programs,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)    Subsection   (a)   is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "of 
this    Act"   the   designation    "(1)": 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  comma  ard  the 
word  "and"  following  "trained  manpower" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon 
and    the   designation   "(2)";    and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  i>eriod  at  the  end 
thereof  and  substituting  a  semicolon  and  the 
following:  "and  (3)  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of,  and  participation  in,  any  Inter- 
nationa' program  which  seeks  to  provide  vol- 
xmteers  to  serve  in  less  develop>ed  countries 
or  areas,  training,  or  other  assistance  in  order 
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to  help  such  countries  or  areas  to  meet  their 
needs  for  trained  manpower," 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  (1)  Activities  carried  out  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  limited  to  the  furnishing 
of  knowledge  and  skills  relating  to  the  selec- 
tion, training,  and  programing  of  volunteer 
manpower  None  of  the  funds  available  for 
use  in  the  furtherance  of  such  purposes  may 
be  contributed  to  any  international  orga- 
nization or  to  any  foreign  government  or 
agency  thereof:  nor  may  such  funds  be  used 
to  pay  the  costs  of  developing  or  operating 
volunteer  programs  of  such  orgamzaiion, 
government,  or  agency,  or  to  pay  any  other 
costs  of  such  organization,  government,  or 
agency, 

"(2)  Not  more  than  $300,000  may  be  used 
in  fiscal  year  1970  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  clause  (3)  or  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
lion.  Such  funds  may  be  contributed  to  edu- 
cational institutions,  private  voluntary  orga- 
nizations, International  organizations,  and 
foreign  governments  or  agencies  thereof,  to 
pay  a  fair  and  proportionate  share  of  the 
costs  of  the  International  programs  (oi  the 
type  described  in  such  clause)  of  such  Insti- 
tutions, organizations,  and  governments  or 
.igencies." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
basic  purpose  of  H.R.  11039.  as  amended, 
is  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
$92,800,000  for  the  Peace  Corps'  fiscal 
year  1970  operation.s.  Several  other 
amendments  to  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
u'e  also  added. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  a  table  com- 
Iiaring  the  amount  requested  with  the 
authorizations  and  appropriations  of 
prior  years,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
original  fiscal  year  1970  request  sub- 
mitted by  the  previous  administration 
was  for  $109,800,000.  The  committee  was 
informed  that  the  amended  request  for 
8101,100,000  was  based  on  a  careful  re- 
\iew  of  Peace  Corps  programs  overseas 


and  a  decision  of  host  country  and  Peace 
Corps  country  officials  to  eliminate  activ- 
ities of  marginal  benefit  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  overall  program.  As  the 
table  shows,  this  is  not  the  first  time  that 
the  Peace  Corps  has  submitted  an 
amended  request.  In  the  overall  interest 
of  reducing  Government  spending,  the 
committee  voted  to  decrease  further  the 
authorization  to  $92,800,000. 

The  funds  requested  are  expected  to 
support  an  estimated  total  of  12.000  vol- 
unteers and  trainees  in  the  1970  program 
year,  September  1,  1969,  to  August  31. 
1970.  The  Peace  Corps  expects  to  train 


7,500  new  volunteers,  an  Increase  of  500 
over  the  past  program  year. 

The  average  cost  l^  the  Government 
of  each  volunteer  is  estimated  to  be 
$8,505,  up  $200  from  S8,305.  during  the 
last  program  year.  The  breakdown  be- 
tween voltmteer  and  project  costs  and 
administrative  expenses  appears  oii 
another  table  I  submit,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 


PEACE  CORPS  -STATEMENT  OF  AUTHORIZATIONS  AND  APPROPRIATIONS 
IDollars  in  thouundsl 


Fiscal 
year 

196? 
1%3 
1964 

196S 
1%5 
1%7 
1968 
1%9 
1970 


Original 
authori- 
zation and 
budget 
request 


Amended 
budget 


Amount 
recom- 
mended 
to  Senate 


Author- 
ized 


Appro- 
priated 

(including 
reappro- 
priations) 


$40,000 
63. 7M 
108.000 
115,000 
125.200 
110.500 
124.400 
112.800 
109.81)0 


$102,000 
106,100 

112,150 
118,700 


$40,000 
63,750 
102,000 
115,000 
115.000 
110,000 
115,700 
112,800 


$30,000 
59. 000 
95,964 
104, 100 
114,100 
110,000 
107,500 
102,000 


Appro- 
priation 
transfers 
toGSA 


1444 


Obligated 

as  oi 

June  30 


Unobli-I 

gated 

as  of      Reappro- 
June  30        priated 

♦ 


104 
49 


$29,496 
54, 692 
76, 164 
85,449 
113.173 
104.525 
106.846 
101.951 


$504 
3.864 
19.800 
18. 6U 
927 
5.371; 
654 


$3,864 

17,000 
12,100 


Volunteer  and  proiect  costs 
Administrative  expenses 

Total...  


101,100 

$92,800  .. 

SUMMARY  OF  OBLIGATIONS  BY  ACTIVITY 
■Dollars  in  millionsl 

Fiscal  year — 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965           1966 

1967 

1968 

1%9> 

1970 

$19.7 
(33.3) 

$39.3 
(71.9) 

15.4 
(28.1) 

$58.4 

(76.  7) 

17.8 

(23.  3) 

$65.6         $89.6 

(76.8)        (79.1) 

19.8           ?3.6 

(23.2)        (20.9) 

$79.8 
(23.6) 

$78.2 

(73.2) 

28.6 

(26.8) 

$71.7         $70.5 
(70  3)        (69. 7) 
30.  3            30. 6 
(29.  7)        (30.  3) 

29.5 


54.7 


76.2 


85.4 


113.2 


104.5 


106.8 


102.  a 


101. 1 


1  Estimated. 

Note:  Figures  in  parentheses  in  percentage. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  notes  that  once  again  the  per- 
centage of  administrative  expenses  to 
project  costs  has  risen.  While  the  com- 
mittee was  told  that  this  rise  is  entirely 
due  to  the  costs  of  Federal  pay  increases, 
the  committee  admonishes  the  Peacse 
Corps  not  to  become  an  organization  of 
many  chiefs  and  few  Indians. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  presently  serving 

VOLUNTEERS  AND  TRAINEES  ON  BOARD 


in  60  countries  and  areas  and  hopes  to 
be  in  several  more  before  the  end  of  the 
program  year.  By  area  and  countries  the 
volunteers  and  trainees  are  distributed 
as  sliown  on  a  third  table  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  may  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Region  country 


Volunteers  Volunteers 

overseas.  Trainees.  Total.  overseas.  Trainees,  Total. 

June30,  l%8    June  30,  1968    June  30,  1968    June  30,  1%9    June  30,  1969    June  30,  1%9 


Volunteers 
overseas.  Trainees. 

June  30,  1970    June  30,  1970 


Total, 
June  30,  1970 


Worldwide. 


11.115 


2,708 


13.823 


9,882 


2,433 


12,315 


9,250 


2,525 


11,775 


Africa. 


2.924 


814 


8,738 


2.626 


826 


3.452 


2,525 


425 


2.950 


Botswana.. 
Cameroon. 

Chad 

Congo. 


50 
61 
38 


13 
30' 


63 
61 
68 


70 
17 
44 


39 
19 


70 
56 
63 


Dahomey _ 

Ethiopia _ 

Gambia.  The... 

Ghana 

Guinea 

Ivory  Coast 

Kenya 

Lesotho 

Liberia 

Malawi 


26 
389 

16 
242 


347 


106 


26 

736 

16 

348 


34 
431 

14 

172 


80 

2S3. 

66  . 

299 

123  . 


S8 


138 

253 

66 

299 

123 


106 
281 
58 
327 
139 


4S 

60 
19 
134 
25 
32 
19 


47 
42 


79 
491 

33 
306 

25 
138 
300 

58 
374 
181 


Mauritius 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Senegal 

Sierra  Leone. 

Somalia 

Swaziland 

Tanzania 

Togo 

Uganda 

Upper  Volt*.. 


156 
248 

in 

273 
73 


13 


61 
128 
34 


169 
248 
180 
401 
107 


143 

102 

123 

44 


24 


143 
126 
123 
44 


77 

103 

125 

259 

68 

45 

11 

90 

104 

51 


21 


52 
201 


16 
55' 


98 

103 
177 
460 
68 
45 
11 
106 
104 
106 


65 

65  . 

40 

50 

35  . 
420 

10 
175 

20 

75 
275 

60 
265 
125  , 

35  , 

70 

50 
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225 

85 

40 


15 
30' 


25 


15 


30 
130 
26 


115 
65 
55 
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80 
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79 
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Ret  ion/country 


East  Asia  and  Pacific 

Fi)i- 

Korea 

Malaysia 

Micronesia. 

Phtlippines. 

Thailand 

Tonga 

Western  Samoa 

New  country 

Nanesa 

Afghanistan 

Ceylon 

India 

Iran 

Libya 

MorMco 

Nepal 

Tunisia 

Turkey. 

Latin  America 

Bolivia  

Brazil 

British  Honduras 

Chile 

Colombia 

Cost;  Rica 

Dominican  Republic.. 
Eastern  tiaribbean... 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

Guatemala 

Guyana 

Honduras 

Jamaica 

Nicaragua 

Panama. _ 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

New  country 


VoluntMrs  Volanleers  Volunteers 

ovMMas  Trainees,  TotaL  overseas,  Trainees,  Total,  overseas,  Trainees  Total 

Jtine30,  1968    Jun«30.  1968    June  30,  1968    June  30.  1969    June  30,  1969    June  30,  196B    June  30,  1970    June  30  1970      June  30  197(j 


219 
580 

45 
254 
576 

98 
161 
124 
247 
119 
151 

51 
167 
117 


174 
56 

283 
31 

262 


142 
14 
40 
44 
16 

"46' 
57 
128 
66 
11 
44 
60 
94 


361 
594 

85 
298 
592 

9> 
207 
181 
375 
185 
162 

95 
227 
211 

178 
56 

283 
31 

267 


239  .  . 

420 

76 

37 

203 

106 

516 

34 

87 

1 

■  19 

25 

140 

139 

221  .. 

101 

48 

73 

25 

44 

51 

132 

26 

68 

135 

35 

1 

133 

47 

69 

16 

174 

7 

13  . 

179 

80 

2l 

49 

3d 
53 

14 

2? 
221 

M 

l| 
20 

ll 

ill 

29 


185 
425 

55 
160 
400 

70 

95 
110 
195 
105 

65 

55 
135 
130 

35 
140 

65 
200 

10 
190 


115 

70 
25 
60 
20 
20 
30 
60 
110 
15 
30 
40 
60 
90 
15 
20 

70 


300 
495 

80 
220 
420 

90 
125 
170 
305 
120 

95 

95 
195 
220 

50 
160 

65 
270 

10 
190 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  certain  excerpts 
fi-om  the  committee  report  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

NEW    DIRECTIONS 

As  the  Peace  Corps  nears  its  lOth  anniver- 
sary, it  Is  natural  that  there  should  be  talk 
of  reassessments  and  "new  directions."  The 
Peace  Corps  in  large  part  grew  out  of  a  con- 
gressionally  sponsored  amendment  to  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1960  which  called 
on  the  President  to  arrange  for  a  nongovern- 
mental study  on  "the  advisability  and  practi- 
cability of  a  program,  to  be  known  sis  Point 
Pour  Youth  Corps,  vmder  which  young  U.S 
citizens  would  be  trained  and  serve  abroad 
in  programs  of  technical  cooperation." 

Technical  skills. — The  emphasis  on  provid- 
ing technical  skills,  which  was  implied  in  the 
original  concept,  is  one  of  the  new  directions 
being  discussed  by  the  Peace  Corps  Director. 
Since  more  mature  and  technically  .skilled 
individuals  are  likely  to  have  families,  which 
fact  would  normally  disqualify  them  from 
being  accepted  as  volunteers  and  able  fi- 
nancially to  serve,  the  Peace  Corps  plans  to 
use  the  voUmieer  leader  authority  of  section 
6  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  This  section  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  enroll  in  the  Peace 
Corps  qualified  persons  whose  services  are 
required  for  supervisory  or  other  special 
duties  or  responsibilities  in  connection  with 
Peace  Corps  programs.  Volunteer  leaders  re- 
ceive a  higher  readjustment  .lUowance  $125 
per  month  compared  to  $75  for  volunteers) 
and  may  under  exceptional  circumstances  be 
accompanied  by  their  spouses  and  minor 
children  who  would  be  entitled  to  housing, 
subsistence,  and  other   benefits. 

The  committee  has  no  objection  to  the 
use  of  section  6  authority  lor  a  pilot  pro- 
gram to  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of  less 


developed  countries  for  more  highly  skilled 
manpower.  The  act  itself  limits  the  number 
of  voltmteer  leaders  to  one  for  each  25  vol- 
unteers. But  on  the  basis  of  experience  with 
such  a  pilot  program,  the  committee  expects 
the  Peace  Corps  to  review  carefully  its  legis- 
lative authority  before  the  fiscal  year  1971 
authorization  and  propose  changes  If  a  radi- 
cal departure  from  past  programs  is  con- 
templated. After  all.  Congress  intended  sec- 
tion 6  to  be  applied  to  leaders  of  volunteers, 
and  not  to  technical  experts  working  in  com- 
parative isolation,  and  It  does  not  construe 
"exceptional  circumstances"  to  include  the 
possession  of  higher  skills.  The  Committee 
emphasizes  that  without  a  clear  legislative 
mandate  it  would  not  look  with  favor  on 
the  Peace  Corps  being  in  competition  with, 
or  duplicative  of,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  In  the  field  of  technical 
assistance. 

Volunteers  to  America — a  binational  ap- 
proach.— In  1966  the  Peace  Corps  requested 
legislative  authority  to  launch  an  "exchange 
Peace  Corps"  which  would  Involve  bringing 
volunteers  from  other  countries  for  service 
in  the  United  States  on  essentially  the  same 
conditions  as  the  Peace  Corps.  The  commit- 
tee struck  the  request  from  the  bill  "without 
prejudice,"  noting  that  the  authority  exists 
"  •  •  |ln  the  Fulbrlght-Hays  Act|  for  a  pro- 
gram cKf  this  nature  if  the  administration 
should  find  it  a  worthwhile  undertaking." 
Under  that  authority,  a  small  pilot  program, 
called  "Volunteers  to  America"  (VTA),  was 
begun.  Sixty-four  volunteers  came  in  July 
1967,  41  In  July  1968  and  about  the  same 
number  are  expected  this  year.  More  than 
half  of  them  have  come  from  Latin  America, 
the  rest  from  the  Far  East,  Near  East,  and 
Africa.  The  sending  country  pays  for  prelim- 
inary orientation  and  international  transpor- 
tation, the  U.S.  Government  pays  for  do- 
mestic U.S.  travel  and  a  training  and  orien- 
tation program,  and  local  communities  or 
agencies    pay   the   volunteers'    living   allow- 


ances. The  cost  to  the  U.S.  Ctovernment  is 
estimated  at  $2,300  per  VTA  the  first  year 
and  an  additional  $200  the  second  year  if  he 
extends  his  service.  Fiscal  year  1970  expendi- 
tures are  estimated  at  $100,000. 

The  program  has  been  directed  and  co- 
ordinated by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and 
CiUtural  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State. 
On  the  basis  of  experience,  however,  the  State 
Department  has  concluded  that  this  respon- 
sibility should  be  transferred  to  the  Peace 
Corps  and  the  Peace  Corps  concurs.  Accord- 
ingly a  delegation  of  authority  has  been  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Peace 
Corps  Director.  A  minor  amendment  of  the 
act  Is  also  involved  to  enable  the  Peace  Corps 
to  utilize  its  funds  for  programs  conducted 
under  the  authority  of  the  FiUbright-Hays 
.A.ct. 

Both  the  State  Department  and  the  Peace 
Corps  consider  the  experience  under  this 
small  program  to  have  been  successful  and 
worthwhile.  The  Peace  Corps  in  particular 
believes  that  it  would  benefit  from  its  as- 
sociation with  the  volunteers  to  America  pro- 
gram and  enhance  Us  acceptability  abroad  by 
receiving  as  well  as  sending  volunteers.  The 
Peace  Corps  has  been  steadily  moving  to- 
ward encouraging  the  host  countries  more 
and  more  to  participate  in  every  aspect  of 
the  Peace  Corps — programing,  selecting, 
training,  and  directing  the  volunteers.  In- 
volving the  Peace  Corps  now  in  a  volunteer- 
receiving  activity  would  seem  to  be  logical. 

Toward  a  multi7iati07ial  approach. — With 
the  binational  approach  as  a  first  step  to- 
ward broadening  the  receptivity  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  committee  searched  for  other 
means  to  broaden  the  scope  of  volunteer 
service.  It  noted  that  increasingly  in  recent 
years  the  Peace  Corps  has  become  a  target  of 
attacks  in  countries  in  which  it  serves.  Also, 
there  have  been  indications,  that  countries 
would  welcome  a  multinational  volunteer 
ef/ort,  and  that  recent  graduates  from  Amer- 
ican  colleges   would   welcome   the   opportu- 
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nlty  to  serve  In  such  an  effort  None  of  this 
Is  a  reflection  of  the  Peace  Corps.  Rather 
the  committee  was  interested  In  ojjcnlng  new 
channels  for  volunteer  efforts  and  lessening 
the  conspicuousness  of  the  American  role 
abroad.  The  committee,  therefore,  recom- 
mends that  Peace  Corps  attempt  to  work 
with  other  countries'  volunteer  services  on 
team  projects  In  countries  Interested  In  this 
approach. 

The  experience  of  working  with  a  nation- 
ality mix  of  volunteers  should  provide  the 
knowledge  with  which  to  determine  whether 
a  practical  way  can  be  found  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  desire  voiced  by  members  of  the 
United  Nations  to  establish  an  International 
voluntary  service.  Such  pilot  projects  would 
enrich  the  experience  of  our  volunteers,  as 
well  as  others,  promote  international  coop- 
eration, and  make  a  greater  variety  of  skills 
available  to  the  Interested  countries.  Ameri- 
can volunteers  engaged  on  such  Joint  proj- 
ects would,  of  course,  remain  Peace  Corps 
volunteers. 

To  encourage  exploration  of  possible  Joint 
projects  the  committee  recommends  adding 
a  third  purpose  to  title  III,  which  relates  to 
encouragement  of  voluntary  service  pro- 
grams. This  title  already  states  that  it  Is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  ( 1 )  to  encourage 
other  countries  to  establish  voluntary  pro- 
grams like  the  Peace  Corps  to  help  less  de- 
veloped countries  and  (2)  to  encourage  less 
developed  countries  to  establish  their  own 
volunteer  programs.  To  this,  the  committee 
would  add  that  It  Is  also  the  purpose  of  the 
United  States  (3)  "to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of.  and  participation  in.  any  interna- 
tional program  which  seeks  to  provide  volun- 
teers to  serve  in  less  developed  countries  or 
areas,  training,  or  other  assistance  in  order 
to  help  such  countries  or  areas  to  meet  their 
needs  for  trained  manpower." 

The    committee    amendment    would    con- 
tntue  the  prohibition  on  the  use  of  funds  for 
purposes  (1)  and  (2)  of  that  title,  for  which 
presently  only  knowlege  and  skills  relating 
to   the   selection,   training,   and   programing 
of    volunteer    manpower   may   be    furnished. 
For  the  new  purpose  (3) .  however,  the  com- 
mittee amendment  would  allow  the  use  of 
up  to  $300,000  in  fiscal  year  1970.  These  funds 
may  be  contributed  to  educational  institu- 
tions, private  voluntary  organizations,  inter- 
national organizations,  and  foreign  govern- 
ments or  agencies  thereof,  to  pay  a  fair  and 
proportionate  share   of   the   costs   of   Inter- 
national programs  designed  to  provide  volun- 
teers to  meet  the  trained  manpower  needs  of 
less  developed  countries.  What  is  envisaged 
here  by  the  committee  is  encouraging  crea- 
tion  of   voluntary   service   programs   in   the 
pattern    of    international    consortiums    that 
have  been  successful  In  development  lending. 
While  there  is  no  direct  reference  In  the 
proposed  language  to  the  International  Sec- 
retariat for  Volunteer  Services,  the  commit- 
tee does  consider  it  to  be  a  possible  vehicle 
for  the  type  of  effort  the  committee  has  in 
mind.  At  the  present  time  the  U.S.  contri- 
bution has  been  the  provision  of  personnel 
(two  or  three  professionals)  and  the  Interna- 
tional Secretariat  activities  have  been  largely 
confined  to  those  of  a  clearinghouse.  There 
appears  to  be  no  reason,  however,  that  the 
organization  could  not  take  a  more  vigorous 
part  in  operations — developing  Joint  schemes 
and  putting  together  teams  of  volunteers  to 
carry  them  out. 

The  committee  does  want  to  make  clear, 
however,  that  the  language  recommended  to 
the  Senate  allows  the  Peace  Corps  nexlblUty 
in  deciding  where  and  how  to  utilize  Its  re- 
sources for  this  purpose. 

In  this  connection,  the  committee  takes 
note  of  the  device  suggested  to  It  of  estab- 
lishing an  international  register  of  available 
volunteers  from  which  countries  seeking 
volunteers  could  fashion  their  own  teams. 
It  hopes  that  serious  consideration  will  be 
flven  to  the  feasibility  of  such  a  register  as  a 
means  of  encouraging  Joint  projects. 


In  summary,  the  committee  urges  the 
Peace  Corps  to  seek  and  develop  opporttinltles 
both  at  the  country  level  and  at  the  Inter- 
national conference  table  to  Involve  Itself  in 
multinational  volunteer  efforts. 

OTHER  MATTERS  CONSIDERED  BT  THE  COMMITTEE 

Wattier  of  claims. — Section  2  of  the  bill 
amends  the  Peace  Corps  Act  so  as  to  make 
volunteers  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  section  5584  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code.  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
and  volunteer  leaders  are  already  deemed  to 
be  employees  of  the  Government  for  various 
purposes,  such  as  the  Federal  Employees 
Compensation  Act,  the  Federal  Tort  Claim 
Act  and  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act. 
5  US.C.  5584  provides  that  the  Comptroller 
General  or  the  head  of  an  agency  may  waive 
claims  up  to  $500,  against  employees  who 
have  been  overpaid.  If  there  exists  no  Indica- 
tion of  fraud,  misrepresentation,  fault,  or 
lack  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployee. Readjustment  allowances  of  volun- 
teers and  volunteer  leaders  will  be  considered 
pay  for  the  purposes  of  the  section. 

The  Peace  Corps,  during  calendar  year  1968, 
processed  approximately  200  claims  of  this 
nature,  Involving  a  total  of  about  $16,000,  or 
an  average  claim  of  $80.  Not  all  of  these 
claims  win  meet  the  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Comptroller  General  for  waiver,  so  the 
total  amount  of  claims  Involved  will  be  less 
than  this  figure. 

Use  of  excess  local  currencies. — The  com- 
mittee discussed  with  the  Peace  Corps  a  re- 
port by  the  Comptroller  General,  April  23. 
1969.  concerning  the  opportunity  to  use  ex- 
cess foreign  currencies  to  pay  transportation 
expenses  of  returning  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 
It  Is  gratified  to  report  that  the  Peace  Corps 
will  meet  the  criticism  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  as  set  forth  in  the  following 
statement  furnished  for  the  record: 

"PEACE  CORPS  STATEMENT  ON  CASH-IN-LIEU 
POLICY 

"Although  the  reasons,  as  explained  in  Mr. 
Vaughn's  letter  of  September  3,  1968,  to  Mr. 
Stovall  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(copy  attached)  *  for  the  adoption  and  reten- 
tion of  the  cash-in-lleu  policy  are  persuasive. 
the  Peace  Corps  has  concluded  that  the  coun- 
tervailing considerations  cited  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  are.  at  this  time,  paramount. 
Tlierefore.  all  new  volunteer  applicants  will 
be  advised  prior  to  their  enrollment  as  volun- 
teers that  the  cash-ln-lieu-of-GTR  privilege 
will  not  be  available  if.  at  the  times  of  the 
termination  of  their  Peace  Corps  service,  they 
are  stationed  in  a  country  which  has  been 
designated  by  the  Treasury  Department  as  an 
'excess'  or  near-excess'  currency  country. 
This  new  policy  should  meet  the  thrust  of  the 
objections  raised  by  the  Comptroller  General. 
Those  volunteers  presently  in  service  were 
advised  of  the  cash-ln-lieu  privilege  at  the 
time  of  their  enrollment  and  have,  to  some 
extent,  relied  upon  it.  It  Is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  volunteers  plan  their  return  travel 
about  6  months  in  advance  of  their  termi- 
nation. These  travel  plans  include,  in  many 
cases,  surface  travel  in  third  countries  which 
win  require  dollars.  Accordingly,  we  plan  to 
apply  the  former  policy  to  all  volunteers  ter- 
minating prior  to  January  1.  1970.  Volunteers 
presently  serving  In  'excess  or  near-excess 
currency  countries,'  but  terminating  after 
December  31.  1969.  will  be  given  GTR'a  paya- 
ble in  excess  currency." 

Research. — The  committee  continues  to  be 
somewhat  concerned  about  the  Peace  Corps' 
research  activities  and  stresses  again  its  de- 
sire that  this  activity  be  confined  to  the  sub- 
jects directly  related  to  the  Peace  Corps. 
While  the  committee  recognizes  that  the 
$500,000  ceiling  on  research  placed  on  fiscal 
year  1967  funds  no  longer  applies.  It  expects 
the  Peace  Corps  to  keep  its  obligations  for 
this  category  below  that  amount,  as  It  has 
done  voluntarily  since  that  time. 

Securitp  investigations.— FoT  the  second 
year  in  a  row  the  high  cost  of  security  in- 


vestigations came  under  committee  scrutiny. 
At  $450  per  trainee  the  estimated  cost  of 
this  Item  to  the  Peace  Corps  for  fiscal  year 
1970  will  be  close  to  $4  million.  The  Peace 
Corps  Director  has  assured  the  committee 
that  an  overdue  study  of  this  expense  will  be 
undertaken.  It  expects  to  examine  this  ques- 
tion again  next  year. 

COMMITTEE    ACTION    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  amended  administration  request  was 
introduced  as  S.  2041  on  May  1,  1969.  Public 
hearings  were  held  on  June  3  and  26.  1969. 
at  which  the  principal  witness  was  Joseph 
H.  Blatchford,  the  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  The  committee  considered  the  bill  in 
executive  session  on  July  2,  29.  and  August  7. 
On  September  8.  the  House  passed  HR  11039 
by  a  vote  of  281  to  52  and  on  September  10 
the  committee  ordered  H.R  11039  favorably 
reported  with  amendments. 

As  proposed  to  be  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  authorities  contained  In  H.R 
11039  will  enable  the  Peace  Corps  to  continue 
Its  programs  on  a  scale  commensurate  with 
U.S.  capabilities  and  priorities,  as  well  as  to 
explore  on  a  pilot  basis  other  avenues  by 
which  to  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  Its  role 
abroad.  The  committee  urges  the  Senate  to 
pass  H.R.  11039  subject  to  the  recommended 
amendments. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  amendments 
were  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Tlie  amendments  -were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  -was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  11039  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  disagreeing  votes  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appointed 
Mr.  FuLBRicHT.  Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  Gore. 
Mr.  Aiken,  and  Mr.  Mundt  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JA'VTTS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  enter  a  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  H.R.  11039  was  passed 
this  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed  will  be  entered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
the  nominations  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  will  be  stated. 


'Omitted. 
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SECURITIES    AND   EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
A.  Sydney  Herlong,  of  Florida,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  subsequently 
said :  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  con- 
firmed today  the  appointment  of  an  out- 
standing American  as  a  member  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
I  commend  the  appointment  of  the  Hon- 
orable A.  Sydney  Herlong.  of  Florida,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission. 

Mr.  Herlong  served  for  many  years  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives fi-om  the  State  of  Florida.  He  dis- 
tinguish himself  as  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  He  is  a 
man  of  abiltiy  and  of  the  highest  integ- 
rity. He  retired  from  the  Congress  of  his 
own  volition.  I  am  happy  that  he  is  now 
back  in  the  GoveiTiment. 

I  commend  President  Nixon  on  his  ap- 
pointment of  former  Congressman  Her- 
long^ Democrat,  of  Florida. 


TAX  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
William  H.  Quealy.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
judge  of  tlie  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSnELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


CALIFORNIANS  KILLED  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  20,  1961,  the  first  California  youth 
was  killed  in  action  in  the  Vietnam  war. 
He  was  27-year-old  Sp4  Theodore  Glen 
Feland,  of  Sonoma. 

By  last  Friday,  September  12.  1969,  the 
total  number  of  California  deaths  in 
Vietnam  had  risen  to  3,782. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  their  names  and  home- 
towns be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

LIST  OF  Casualties  Incurred  by  U.S.  Military 
Personnel  in  Connection  With  the  Con- 
flict IN  Vietnam  by  Home  State  of 
Record 

january    1,   1961-december  31,   1s68 
California 
Army 
Abies,  Elmer  Robert  Lee,  Jr..  Newhall. 
Achica,  Eddie,  San  Francisco. 


Adams,  James  Edward,  Pacoima 
Adams,  Kenneth  Stanley,  Santa  Barbara. 
Af  ullar.  Rudolph  Rene,  Loe  Angeles. 
Albertlnl,  Joeeph  Alfred,  La  Puente. 
Allen,  Terry  James,  Indio. 
Almanza.  John  Jerald.  Santa  Ana. 
Altlerl.  Allan  Joseph.  Glendale. 
Alvarado.  Alfred  Frederick.  Long  Beach 
Alvarez.  George  Calderon,  Monterey  Park. 
Amato,  Richard  C.  Hayward. 
Anderson.  Clinton  Russell.  Healdsburg. 
Anderson.  Robert  Douglas,  Carmichael. 
.^jidrews,  Ronald  L.,  Pico  Rivera. 
Andrews,  Vaun,  San  Fernando. 
Annos.  George  Richard,  Caliexlco. 
Anthony,  Lionel  S..  Los  Angeles. 
Apodaca,  Peter  Michael,  San  Brvino 
Applegate,  Kenneth  Charles,  Ventura. 
Arent.  Kenneth  Jacob,  Sacramento. 
Armendarez,  Mike,  Htintington  Beach. 
Arralz,  James  Paul,  North  Hollywood. 
Arrey,  Prank,  Jr.,  Norwalk. 
Aubert,  Thomas  Clifford,  Los  Angeles. 
Austin,  Robert,  Modesto 
Aylor.  Charles  Vincent.  San  Bernardino. 
AzblU,  Roy  Gordon,  Weaverville. 
Baglto,  Richard  Anthony,  Lomita 
Balrd.  Robert  Stanley.  Orinda. 
B«ker,  Alton  Eugene.  Salinas. 
Baker,  Barry  Jay,  Oakland. 
Baker,  Stanley  Wellington,  Los  Angeles, 
Balbirnle,  James  Frederick,  Stockton, 
Barber.  Melvln,  Compton. 
Barber,  Roger  Lee,  Sun  Valley. 
Barker.   Gary  Lee.   Garden   Grove. 
Barkfelt.  I>avid  William,  North  Hollywood 
Barleen,  Thomas  Lyle,  Vallejo, 
Barrera,  Manuel,  Hanford. 
Barreras,  Frank,  III.  Pico  Rivera. 
Barrett,  Charles  Wesley,  San  Francisco 
Bartalottl,  Alfonso  Paul,  Vallejo. 
Barton.  Harold  Bruce,  Campbell. 
Batty,  Denny  Albert,  Campbell. 
Bauer,  James  Neil,  San  Diego. 
Baum,  Douglas  Bruce,  La  Mesa. 
Baum,  Michael  Lee.  Riverside. 
Bayles.  Gerald  William.  Indlo. 
Bays,  Lee  R  .  Ollvehurst. 
Bazell.  Frank  David.  Los  Angeles. 
Bell,  Richard  Leslie  Allen,  San  Jose. 
Belveal.  James  Allen,  Sacramento, 
Benadum,  Richard  Dennis,  Los  Angeles. 
Bennett.  Clifton  E.,  El  Monte. 
Benson,  Keith  Lloyd,  Santa  Clara. 
Btntley,   Boris   Roman   Benja,   San   Fran- 
cisc«. 

Berard,  James  Eugene.  Saratoga. 
Bermudez,  Jesus  Rojas,  Mendota. 
Bernal,   Raymond,  Jr.,  San   Jose, 
Betancourt,  Gabriel,  HoUister. 
Betchel.  David  Brooks.  Los  Angeles. 
BUlhlmer,  Gary  Arthur.  Sante  Fe  Sprmgs 
Bishop,  Daniel  Edward.  Newcastle. 
Bishop,  Richard  Lavern,  Covina. 
Blackburn.  Elbert  Frank.  Norwalk. 
Blessman,  William  David,  Sebastopol. 
Boelzner.  Robert  Craig,  Hawthorne. 
Boettcher,  Walter  R.,  Jr.,  Concord. 
Bohler.  Robert  Ronald,  Downey. 
BOrJa.  Domingo  R.  S.,  San  Francisco. 
Bowman,  Paul  Jr..  Kensington. 
Boyer.  Donald  William.  Riverside. 
Bozarlh,  Alvln  Ray,  Lament. 
Brady.  Thomas  Gerald.  Fremont. 
Brady,  Thomas  Paul,  Bakersfleld. 
Brancato,  Michael  George,  Los  Angeles. 
Breda,  Dennis  John,  Oxnard, 
Breshears,  Kenneth  Lester,  Riverbank, 
Breshears,  Ronald  Chris.  Martinez. 
Britten,  Lawrence  Alan,  Fair  Oaks. 
Broadbeck,  John  Gilbert,  Sacramento. 
Brocklngton.  Curtis,  Harbor  City. 
Brotzman,  Michael  Ray,  Richmond. 
Brown,  George  Michael,  Los  Angeles. 
Brown,  Michael  Gregory.  El  Segundo. 
Brown,  Michael  R.,  Fresno. 
Brown,  Richard  Tyrone.  Hayward. 
Bruce,  Dennis  Ray,  San  Luis  Obispo. 
Brumley,  Bob  Gene.  Chowcnilla. 
Brunat.  Michael  F  .  Los  Angeles. 
Bulllngton,  James  Allen,  Santa  Rosa. 
Bumgarner,  Bruce  Howard.  Vallejo. 
Burkey,  Kermit  Edward,  San  Jose. 


Burlingame,  Stephen  Frank,  Glendale, 
Burnett,  Joseph  Darryl,  Trona, 
Bushay,  Byron  Haley,  FuUerton. 
Butts,  Jerry  Eugene,  Long  Beach. 
Byam,  Michael  Leroy,  El  Centro. 
Byers,  Kenneth  Edward.  San  Leandro. 
CagQacci,  Joseph  Mario,  Pleasanton. 
Cagulmbal.  Pepito,  Castroville. 
Callen,  Richard  James,  Los  Angeles 
Calph,  Gene  Elwood,  Eureka. 
Calvillo,  Robert  Jess,  Bakersfleld. 
Camero.  Santos,  Malaga. 
Campbell,  Carlin  Martin,  Jr  .  San  Diego 
Campbell,  Thomas  Edwards,  Arcadia. 
Campo.  Robert  E  .  San  Francisco, 
Campos,  Richard  Frederick.  San  Francl.sco 
Caramella.  Paul  Doane.  Long  Beach. 
Card.  Wayne  Norman,  Whittier. 
Carey,  John,  Jr.,  Santa  Barbara, 
Carley,  Raymond  Montell,  Los  Angeles. 
Carnevale.  David  James,  Woodside. 
Carrola,  Edward.  Sacramento, 
Carter,  Thomas  James,  Sacramento 
Carver.  Richard  Alan,  Escondldo. 
Casselman.  Rodney  vViilard.  Arcadia. 
Castaneda.  Benjamin  Beltra,  El  Monte 
Castro,  Jesse  Romero,  Fremont 
Caudlllo.  Joseph.  Kerman. 
Cavarzan.  Duane  Earl,  Weed. 
Cecil.  Jack  Wilson.  National  City. 
Centeno.  Charles  Manuel,  Gilroy. 
Chabot,  Don  William,  Oakland. 
Chacon,  Rigoberlo  Coto,  El  Monte. 
Chaae,  Mark  Richardson,  Santa  Monica. 
Chavez,  Edviardo.  Santa  Paula. 
Chavez,  Rudolfo.  Santa  Ana. 
CherofT.  Michael,  Downey. 
Cherrstrom.  Ronald  Paul,  Belmont. 
Cherry,  Willam  Temen,  Jr  .  Anaheim. 
Chislock.  Leonard  James,  Lakewood. 
Cisneros,  Mario  Alvarez,  Riverbank 
Claeys,  Edward  Oran,  Fremont. 
Clark,  Gary  Richard,  San  Francisco 
Clark,  Paul  Leslie,  Lynwood. 
Clark,  Thorne  M,,  III.  Lompoc, 
Clausen.  Harland  Gene,  Jr  .  Venice, 
Clendenen,  Charles  Curtis,  Cypress, 
Cleveland,  James,  Los  Angeles. 
Close,  Donald  Edward.  Burbauk. 
Cloud,  Joseph,  Jr.,  Pleasantoi., 
Cochran.  Michael  Dale.  Lancaster. 
Coffey,  Richard  Arthur,  Los  Angeles, 
Coleman.  Gary  Terrence.  Al.imeda. 
Collins.  Richard  Glen,  AUadena. 
Combs,  Alfred  Henry,  Jr,,  Seaside 
Combs.  Allan  Eugene,  Los  Angeles. 
Conley,  Terry  Lewis,  Sacramento. 
Conrad.  Roy  Eugene.  Goshen. 
Constantini,  F^ank  J..  Jr..  Sepulveda, 
Coolt.  Austin  Bruce,  Alameda. 
Cook.  George  Kenneth,  Fortuna. 
Coolt,  William  Donald,  Jr..  San  Jose 
Cornejo.  Alfred  Joseph,  San  Mateo. 
Cornell,  Edward  Michael,  North  Hollywood. 
Corona,  Rudolph  Ralph.  Ill,  Pacific  Grove 
Coryell,  Michael  Noble.  Santa  Barbara. 
Cossa.  William  Edward.  Jr..  Inglewood. 
Coukon.  Thomas  Eugene.  Orosi. 
Crain.  Charles  Ernest,  Redwood  City. 
Cra>*ford,  Claude  Lee.  Los  Angeles. 
Cripe,  Merl  L..  Orland. 
Cross.  Hugh  W..  North  Hollywood. 
Crosp,  Monroe  Ward,  Colusa. 
Cryar,  Michael  George,  El  Monte. 
CuUen.  Dennis  John.  Anaheim. 
Cummings,  Donald  Louis,  Jr..  Gleudora. 
Cummings.  James  Barton.  Jr..  Long  Beach. 
Cuneo,  Andrea  Jr.,  Sunnyvale. 
Cunningham,    David    Carson,    Fall    River 
Mills. 

Curllis,  Richard.  Walnut  Creek. 
D  Alello,  Michael  Dennis.  Pasadena. 
Dailey,  Kevin  Melbourne.  San  Diego. 
Daily,  Thomas  Blake,  Hawthorne. 
Daniels,  Thomas  James.  Sacramento. 
Danna,  Samuel  Don,  Temple  City. 
Danser,  Gary  Richard,  Fontana, 
Daugherty.  Donald  D,,  San  Diego. 
Davis,  Alfred  Lee,  Long  Beach. 
Day,  Peter  Evan,  Modesto. 
De  Amaral,  Charles  Francis.  Carinel. 
Do  La  Torre,  Luis,  Los  Angeles, 
Deaver,  Jack,  San  Diego. 
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Dchcr.cin,  Raymond  F.,  Los  Angeles. 
Dekker.  George  William,  San  Mateo. 
Dellamandola,  Gregory  John,  Stockton. 
Denman,  William  Luther,  Maxwell. 
Dennis,  Blair  Edward,  Sacramento. 
Dickson,  William  Douglas.  Oxnard. 
Dietz,  Lawrence  Alfred,  II.  Paloe  Verdes. 
Dillon,  David  Andrew.  Spring  Valley. 
Doane.  George  Alfred,  San  Rafael, 
Dodd,  Lawrence  Rudln,  Aromas, 
Dodson.  David  Lee,  Oakland. 
Domlnguez,  Ernesto.  Bakersfleld 
Dorsey,  Carllto  Ladores,  Seaside 
Douglas.  Charles  Mac,  Bloomlngton. 
Drake,  Earle  Avon,  Mill  Valley. 
Duck,  Curtis  Lamar,  National  City. 
Dueman,  Merle  L  .  Inglewood. 
Duffy,  Francis  Joseph,  Los  Angeles. 
Duncan,  James  P.obert.  Fremont. 
Dungey.  Rim  Michael.  San  Diego 
Dunn,  Crelghton  Robert,  Ventura. 
Dunn,  Gregory  Lynn.  Santa  Rosa. 
Durbln,  Thomas  Frederick,  Escondldo. 
Durham,  Samuel  Ray,  Lomita. 
Dye.  Danny  David,  Vlsalla, 
Edwards.  John  Leonard.  San  Diego. 
Ellas,  Porflrio  Ellas,  Colton. 
Ellis,  Michael  Le  Roy,  Valinda. 
Enari.  Mark  Niggol.  Pasadena. 
Enderiz,  Victor  Anthony,  V'allejo. 
Engherson,  Robert  Lewis.  San  Leandro. 
Enriquez,  Terry  Michael.  Burbank. 
Epley.  Roger  Lee.  Lancaster 
Erlckson.  Donald  Theodore,  Fresno. 
Erschoen.  Arthur  Raymond,  Los  Angeles. 
Ervin.  James  Wilbur,  Gilroy. 
Escobar.  Edward  Anglano.  Coachella, 
Estes,  Dennis  Rex,  Garden  Grove. 
Evans,  Chris  Steven,  Paramount, 
Evans,  Donald  Ward.  Jr  ,  Covina. 
Ewlng,  Timothy  David.  Exeter. 
Evnon,  John  Patrick.  Yuba  City. 
Fackrell,  Clinton  Blair,  Willlts. 
Fannin,  Clayton  Allen.  Bakersfield. 
Farley.  Marshall  Colin.  Folsom. 
Faulks.  Daniel  Clyde.  Jr  .  Eureka 
Ferguson,  Blaine  M..  Los  Angeles. 
Ferguson,  Edward  Kenneth,  San  Lorenzo. 
Ferguson,  Merl  Wayne,  Yuba  City. 
Ferguson.  Ronald  Dennis.  San  Francisco, 
Fergusson.  Robert  Charles.  Monterey. 
Fernandez,  Earl  William,  Westminister. 
Fernandez.  Xavler,  Los  Angeles. 
Ferro,  Philip  Anthony,  Northrldge. 
FerruUa,  Robert  Samuel.  Lynwood. 
Fidel,  Honorlo  Moran.  Jr  .  Stockton. 
Files,  Albert  Clifton,  Jr..  Sacramento 
Fischer,  Gregory  James.  San  Bernadino. 
Fisher,  Jimmy  Lee,  Callstoga. 
Fitzgerald,  Terence  Patrlc,  San  Francisco. 
Flannery,  Michael  Edward,  Willows. 
Flansaas,  Daniel  Robert,  Loomls, 

Flicklnger,  James  Herbert,  Burbank. 

Florez,  Reynaldo  B,.  Vlsalla. 

Flower.  Carl  David.  Rio  Linda. 

Force.  David  Lee,  San  Bernardino. 

Foster,  Robert  Lee,  Sacramento. 

Fowler,  Daniel  Charles.  Citrus  Heights. 

Fowler.  William  Holt,  III.  San  Jose. 

Frakes.  Kenneth  Dean,  Lancaster. 

Francis.  Stephen  David.  Burbank. 

Frankel.  John  Paul.  Santa  Clara. 

Franklin,  George  Steve.  San  Pablo. 

Franklin,  Jammie  Van,  Merced. 

Freillng,  John  Richard.  Jr  ,  Sunnyvale. 

Frenzell.  Herbert  Ernest,  Sacramento. 

Frick,  John  Alan,  Anaheim. 

Frits.  Orville  Bill.  Concord. 

Fry.  Billy  G.,  Bakersfield. 

Frye,  Terrance  Donald,  San  Bernardino. 

G.-ibbert,  Dennis  Erwln.  Eureka. 

Gaines.  Melvln  Clyde.  Los  Angeles. 

Garcia.  Gregorio  M.,  Los  Angeles. 

Garcia,  Melesso,  Watsonvllle. 

Garcia,  Raymond,  Jr.,  San  Diego. 

Garcia.  Richard,  Ft  Ord. 

Garcia,  William.  Pacoima. 

Gardner.  Jack  Elroy,  Vacavllle. 

Garlbay.  Guadalupe  B.  L.,  San  DlegO. 
Garton,  Tommy  Ray,  Vallejo. 
Gasser.  Donald  Leroy,  Berkeley. 


Gattl.  Gary  Francis,  Lynwood, 
CJaul,  Bin  Edger,  Newberry  Springs, 
Gaymon,  Stephen  H.,  Corcoran. 
Gellerman,  Kenneth  Gilbert.  San  Jose. 
George,  Richard  Eugene,  San  Diego. 
Gerhardt.  Ernest  Kay.  Modesto, 
Gershen.  Howard  Dexter,  Pacoima 
Glannelll,  Giuseppe,  Oakland. 
Gibson,  Walter  Lewis.  Oakland 
Gilbert.  Thomas  Orval,  Stockton. 
Gllber'son.  Verland  Ansel,  Banning. 
Gilliam,  Robert  Wendell,  Lompoc 
Giovanacci.  Richard  Allen,  Santa  Maria. 
Goar.  Larry  L..  Snelling. 
Goias.  Everett  William,  San  Francisco. 
Gomez,  Henry.  Riverside. 
Gomez,  Robert,  Los  Angeles 
Gomez,  Robert  Razo,  Los  Angeles. 
Gonzales.  Merced  Herman.  Woodlake. 
Gcvxl,  Kenneth  Newlon,  San  Marino. 
Goodman,  Greg  Fredrlc,  San  Clemente. 
Goodwin,  Robbin  Adair.  Riverside, 
Gosse,  Jose  C  ,  San  Francisco. 
Graham,  Albert,  Jr..  Bakersfleld, 
Graham,  John  Harry,  San  Mateo. 
Graney.  Donald  Caryl,  Santa  Barbara, 
Gray.  Leonard  Clarence.  Jr.,  Los  Angeles. 
Green.  Bernard  Alan,  Los  Angeles. 
Green,  Billy  Monroe.  Los  Angeles. 
Green.  Roy  Colyn.  Long  Beach. 
Greene.  Edward  Leonard,  Marysvllle. 
Gregory,  Mack  Edward,  Gardena. 
Grey,  James  William,  Los  Angeles, 
Grothe,  Lewis  DarUel,  Lakeport. 
Grove.  Norman  Doyal,  Fall  River  Mills. 
Grundy.  Dallas  George,  San  Jos" 
Guerra,  Jerry  Eugene,  Pasadena, 
Gugllelmonl,  Timothy  P..  Hermosa  Beach. 
GuUlory.  James  Clifton.  Los  Angeles. 
Gupton,  Richard  Charles,  Compton 
Hadley,  Jerome  Cecil.  Brooks. 
H.igen.  Craig  Louis.  Sacramento 
Hahn.  Gary  Gorden.  San  Gabriel. 
Hambrick,  Harold  Michael,  Los  Angeles, 
Hamilton.  Earlle  C  ,  Jr  ,  Long  Beach, 
Hammar,  James  Leroy,  La  Mlrada. 
Hammond,  Kenneth  joe.  San  Diego, 
Hampton,  Henry  Garfield,  Van  Nuys. 
Hanger.  Jack  Dennis,  Cypress. 
Hannlgan,  John  Edward,  III,  Antloch. 
Hanson.  Kenneth  Gregory,  Los  Angeles. 
Haraldson,  David  Alan,  Long  Beach. 
Harding,  Terry  Alan.  Vallejo, 
Harnden,  Jim  Lawrence,  Long  Beach 
Harper.  Monte  Ray,  Palmdale. 
Harris.  Jack  M..  El  Cajon. 
Harris.  Jack  Marston,  RosevlUe 
Harrison.  Paul  James,  Lakewood 
Hartman.  John  William,  Long  Beach. 
Hartman.  Nicholas  Mark,  Sun  Valley. 
Hartnell.  Richard  Miguel.  Whittier. 
Harvey,  Michael  Gall.  Redwood  City. 
Hasulke.  Skyler  Lance,  Los  Angeles, 
Hauser.  Vincent  Vanalstyne.  San  Diego. 
Hawk.  Jeffrey  Allen.  Caplstrano  Beach. 
Hawkins,  Arthur  Loren.  Jr  .  Reseda. 
Hawkins.  Don  Albert,  San  Diego. 
Hayden.  John  Loren.  Los  Angeles, 
Hayes.  David  Anthony,  Bell  Gardens. 
Heal.  Michael  Joseph.  Hayward 
Heaston,  Donald  Leroy  Santa  Ana. 
Hendricks.  Terry  Alan,  San  Bernardino. 
Henry,  William  Richard.  Sunnyvale. 
Herderlck.  Christopher  Erv,  Buena  Park. 
Hernandez.  Clemente  Daniel.  San  Bernar- 
dino. 

Hernandez.  Demetrio  Lomell.  Patterson. 
Hernandez,  Reynaldo  Castil,  Tulare. 
Herrell.  Daniel  Bruce,  Anaheim, 
Herrick,    Henry   Toro.   Laguna  Beach. 
Helll.  John  Robert,  Van  Nuys, 
Hill.  Maurice  Richard.  Los  Angeles. 
Hill.  Rodney  Dean.  Tahoe  City. 
Hlltson,  Frederick  Altcn.  Exeter. 
Hoffman,  Frederick  Jean.  Sacramento. 
Holcomb.  Daniel  Jennings,  Buena  Park. 
Holguln,  Frank  John,  Los  Angeles. 
Hollls,  James  Shelton,  Sacramento. 
Holmes.  Jerry  Leonard.  Modesto. 
Holovlts,  Laszlo,  Seaside, 
Holsteln,  John  L.,  San  Bruno. 


Honrath.  Jon  Roy,  Garden  Grove. 
Horton,  Albert  Hugh,  Oakland. 
Hotchkiss.  Michael  Jennlng.  Anaheim. 
Houghton,  James  Curtis,  Downey. 
Houser,  Jerry  Lee.  Sacramento. 
Howell.  Mlchsiel  Wayne,  Rodeo 
Hobbard,  Gregory  George,  Sherman  Oaks 
Hughes,  Edward  Cowan  III,  Crarden  Grove. 
Hulcochea-Reyna  Ignaclo,  Compton. 
Hume,  Carl  Michael,  Fresno. 
Hunt,  Martin  Mosher,  Menlo  Park. 
Hunnicelll,  Richard  Lee,  Castro  Valley. 
Ingalls,  George  Alan,  Norco, 
Irving.  John  William  Jr  ,  San  Jose. 
Irwin,  Richard  Ray  Jr  .  Arcadia.  1 
Ires.  David  Allen.  Fairfield.  I 

Jackson,  Arthur  James,  Los  Angfcles, 
Jackson,  James  Albert,  Seaside. 
Jackson,  Otis  E  .  Los  Angeles. 
Jacobs.  Joseph  Lewis,  Northrldge 
Jacobsen,  Wallace  Ray,  Oakland. 
Jagfield.  Allen  Dale,  San  Gabriel.] 
James,  Joe  Neal,  Oakland 
Jamison,  Rockwell  Grant,  Los  Angeles 
JaramlUo,  Jorge  M  .  Los  Angeles 
Jeter,  Danny  Wayne.  Riverside. 
Jett.  William  Howard,  Los  Angeles. 
Johnson,  David  Joseph,  Los  Angeles, 
Johnson,  Douglas  Ray,  Burbank. 
Johnson.  Leonard  Richard.  Oakland. 
Johnson,  Philip  Harry.  Redondo  Beach. 
Johnson,  Ray  Eldrlege,  Oakland. 
Johnson,  Robert  Allen,  Novato 
Johnson,  Ronald  Joe,  Santa  Cruz 
Johnson.  Timothy  Alan,  Lancaster. 
Johnson,  William  F  .  Los  Angeles. 
Johnston.  Jerry  Bernls,  Wilmington. 
Johnston,  Richard  J.,  Sacramento. 

Jones,  George  Wallace,  Los  Angeles, 

Jones,  Jerry  Don,  SusanvlUe, 

Jones,  Tommy,  Bakersfield, 

Joujon-Roche,  Edward,  Bakersfield. 

Juarez,  John.  Colton. 

Kajlwara,  James  Toshi,  San  Francisco. 

Kaneko,  Julio,  Lemon  Grove. 

Karger.  Richard  Tlldon.  Los  Angeles. 

Katz.  Allan  Harvey,  Santa  Monica. 

Kazikowskl,  Jeffrey  G,,  San  Diego 

Kead,  John  K,,  III.  Los  Angeles 

Keckler,  Robert  L.,  Los  Angeles 

Kell,  James  Stewart,  Montebello. 

Kelly.  Charles  Patrick,  Fullerton. 

Kennedy,  William  Edward.  Los  Angeles. 

Kenney"  Elmer  Frederick,  Canoga  Park. 

Keppler,  John  M  .  Gardena. 

Kiehl.  Michael  Raymond.  El  CaJon. 

Klley.  Michael  James.  Long  Beach. 

King.  Charles  Michael,  Jr  .  Sylmar. 

Kistner.  Guy  Dale,  BurUngame. 

Kltner,  Richard  Granville,  Los  Angeles. 

Klauslnc,  Ronald  Lavern.  San  Diego. 

Klug.  Richard  Duane,  Glendale 

Koeppe.  Walter,  Jr  .  San  Jose 

Kofler.  Siegfried.  Ventura. 

Kovacs,  Zoitan  Alajos.  Berkeley 

Kozel,  Patrick  Charles,  Los  Angeles, 

Krotzer.  Donald  Morgan.  Wilmington. 

La  Barber,  James  J..  Lodi, 

Lake,  Larry  Vernon,  Inglewood. 

Lamarr.  PhlUlFw.  Compton. 

LanelU.  Jack  Daniel.  Napa 

Lapp.  Melvln  Charles,  Sacramento. 

Lara,  Chevo  Garcia.  North  Sacramento. 

Larson.  Peter  Swlnnerton,  San  Prancisco 

Lau.  Cornelius  Afai  Laulu,  Los  Angeles 

Lawson.  Donald  Victor,  Jr   Bakersfield. 

Lawson.  William  E..  Merced. 

Leal.  Frank  Daniel.  Corona. 

Leal.  John  Borges.  San  Bernardmo. 

Ledesma.  Joseph,  Jr  ,  San  Jose, 

Lee.  James  George,  Paso  Robles. 

Lee.  John  Patrick,  La   Crescenta. 

Legler.  Steven  Edward,  Woodland  HlUs. 

Lewis.  Rodger  Dale.  Los  Angeles. 
Le.vva-Parra-Frias,    Fernand.    Norwalk. 

Lider,  Fred  Rodriguez.  Oakland. 

Linn,  David  William.  Anaheim. 

Locatelll,  Vincent,  Santa  Cruz 

Lockhart,  Roy,  Vallejo. 

Logeui.  Half  ord.  Los  Angeles 

Lehman.  Robert  Thomas,  Woodland  Hills. 
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Loisel,  Patrick  Michael.  Chatsworth. 

Lona,  Gabriel,  Los  Angelee 

Looney,  Jerry  Wayne.  Hanford. 

Lopee,  Lupe  Paul,  Sacramento. 

Lopez.  Max  Andy.  Anaheim. 

Lopez,  Raymond.  Los  Angeles. 

Lopez,  Steve.  Premont 

Lovato.  Laurlano  Lawrence.  Oakland. 

Lowe,  Clayton  Bentley.  Jr..  Palmdale. 

Lowery.  Michael  Ayr.  San  Francisco. 

Lucos.  Myron  E>onald.  Bakersfleld. 

Ludwlg.  Leonard  R  .  Oxnard. 

Luhnow,  Glenn  Eugene,  El  Cajon. 

Luna,  Henry  Thomas.  Presno. 

Lusk.  Donnle  Ray,  Kettleman  City. 

Lussler.  Larry  Paul.  Gustine 

Lyle.  Terrance  Richard.  LaPuente. 

Machado.  Gary  Allaen.  Oakland. 

M.ick.  Robert  Lee.  San  Pr.incisco 

Macklln.  Ronald  Wayne.  Glendale. 

Maguire.  Robert  Stanley.  Atascadero. 

Miuek.  Joseph  Penn.  Pontana. 

Marin.  Julian.  Corcoran. 

Marlon.  Harry  Lewis.  Los  Gatos 

Marshall.  Richard  Allan.  Glen  Avon. 

Marshall.  Roger  Robert.  Lakewood. 

Martin.  David  Lee.  Jr..  Gustine 

Martin.  Jlmmie  Carter.  Gardena. 

Martin,  Joseph  Thomas.  San  Lvits  Obispo. 

Martin.  Larry  Joe.  Arvin. 

Matayoshi.   Wallace  Kenji.   Torrance. 

Matthews.    James    Newton.    Mllpltas. 

M«Trtdln.  Michael  B  .  Presno 

Maxwell.  Robert  James.  Pret.no. 

Maynard,  Thomas  Harry,  El  monte. 

McAllster.  Donald  Lynn.   Inglewood. 
McBride,     Fltz-Randolph,     Bu,     Porttigese 
Bend. 

McBroom.  Lloyd  Lindal,  Costa  Mesa. 

McClelland.  Mvron.  Downie\'llle. 

McClure.  Jack  Dale.  Modesto 

McCommons.  Michael  Ray.  Anaheim. 
McCoy.  John  Lowery.  Los  Angeles. 
McCuUough,   Michael   Eugen.   Concord. 
McDaniel.  Craig  Allan.  Lake  Arrowhead. 
McDonald.    James    Howard,    "^arpinterla. 
McDowell.  William  Jo.eph.  El  Monte. 
McEIyea,  James  Fl-ank.  Elscondido. 
McGrlff.  Danny  Jay.  -^esno 
McKenzle.  James  Allen.  Hayward. 
McKlnney.  Ronald  Eugene.  Los  Angeles. 
McLaughlin,    James   Paul.    Sacramento. 
McLaughlin,  William  Lawre,   San   Bernar- 
dino. 

McLedd.  Robert  Lee.  Inglewood. 
McMahon,  John  Thomas,  Long  Beach. 
McMaster,  John  William.  IV.  Merced. 
McMasters,   Charles  Anthon,  Los  Angeles. 
McMlnn,  Danny  Lee.  Hermosa  Beach. 
McNally,  Harry  Merle.  Hayward. 
McNellly,  Ronald  William,  Alhambra. 
McRobertfi,  Clifford  WajTie.  Whittler. 
Mears,  Charles  Robert,  Patterson. 
Meek,  Joe  Lanell.  Exeter. 
Melendez,  Rudolph,  San  Jose. 
Melendres,  Joseph  Thomas,  Concord. 
Menane,  Jerry  Bruce,  Santa  Barbara. 
Messer,  Jon  Laird,  Downey 
Meyer,  Gary  Paul,  Pleasanton. 
Meyer,  Otto  Paul,  III,  Palm  Desert. 
Michael,   Lloyd  Donald.   Round   Mountain. 
Middlekauff,  David,  El  Cerrito. 
Miller.  Gary  Dean,  South  Gate. 
Miller,  Jerry  Robert,  Baldwin  Park. 
Miller,  Jimmy  Allen,  Los  Angeles. 
Miller,  Louis  Charles,  Watsonville. 
Miller.  Michael  Clifton,  Norwalk. 
Miller,  Oren  Kenneth,  Oxnard. 
Mllovich,  Robin  Patrick,  Yreka. 
Miramontes,  Arthur  Fred,  Woodland. 
Mitchell,  Michael  Sidney,  Richmond. 
Mitchell,  Roger  C  ,  Delano. 
Moldenhauer,  Russell,  Oxnard 
Molina,  George  Geronimo,  Los  Angeles. 
Molina,  Michael  Joseph,  Los  Angeles. 
Monahan,  Michael  James,  San  Francisco. 
Monterroso,  Alfonso  Alfred,  Los  Angeles. 
Montes.  Raul,  Los  Angeles. 
Moore,  Charles  Sargeant,  Sacramento. 
Moore,  Dennis  Eugene,  Riverside. 
Moore,  Oalen  Leroy,  Newport  Beach. 


Morales,  Tommy,  Loe  Angelee. 

Moran.  Alberto  Hector,  Los  Angeles. 

Moran.  Ray  Edward.  Jr..  Big  Bear  Lake. 

Moreno,  Martin  Walter,  Ne^vark. 

Moreno  Robert,  Los  Angeles. 

Morgan,  Glendell.  L-os  -Angeles. 

Morgan,  Stephen  Edward.  Saratoga. 

Morltz,  Michael  Perry,  Ventura. 

HBmmert.  Robert  Sterling,  RiaJto. 

Munden.  Donald  Martin,  Quail  Valley. 

Miindz,  Jesus  Arthur.  Port  Hueneme. 

Murphy.  Timothy  Xavler.  Sacramento. 

Murphy.  Walter  Edward.  Jr.,  Covlna. 

Murray,  Douglas  Eajl,  Pomona. 

Myers.  Charles  Lee,  Chula  Vista. 

Myers.  Edward  George,  Los  Angeles. 

Nadal,  Baldomero  Arturo.  Delano. 

Nagengast.  Carl  Delane.  Long  Beach. 

Nance.  David  Eugene,  Marysvllle. 

Nasser,  Robert  Benjamin,  Los  Angeles. 

Nathan,  John  Arthtir.   San  Francisco. 

Nelson,  Allan  Joseph,  Jr.,  Novate. 

New,  George,  Jr  ,  Presno. 

Newberry,  Jaspter  Newton.  Jr.,  Lewiston. 

Noe.  Tim  A..  Redlands. 

Noelke,   Richard   Allen,   Fontana. 

Nootz.  Gaylord  Eugene.  Rialto. 

Norman,  Clae  Terry,  San  Leandro. 

Northern.  James  Robert  All.  Pullerton. 

Norwood.  Richard  Dale.  Orange  Grove. 

Nayola,  Richard.  Los  Angeles. 

NUesse,  Chester  Keith.  Premont. 

Nunez,  Fred  Contreras,  Tulare. 

Nunez,  Rudolph  Algar.  Wilmington. 
O'Connor,  Denis,  San  Pranclsco. 
O(^oa,  Louie,  Hanford. 
O^ethorpe,  Thomas  Jay,  Petaluma. 
Oland.  David  Michael.  Whittler. 
Oltnos,  Luis,  Pacoima. 
Oaana,  Ralph  Wheeler.  Los  Angeles, 
Omiveros,  Thomas  J..  Santa  Maria. 
Orcsco,  Larry  J..  Corona. 
Osborne,  Richard  Gene.  Hanford. 
Oshiro.  Warren  Shigeo.  Los  Angeles. 
OstrofT.  Steven  Larry,  Sun  Valley. 
Oslina.  Antonio  Richard.  San  Diego. 
Otsen,  David  Bryan,  San  Bernardino. 
Owens.  Billy  Ray,  Moss  Beach. 
PadlUa,  Robert  Lotils,  Ventura. 
Palz,  Jerry,  Norwalk. 
Palacios,  Casimiro,  Los  Angeles. 
Palenske,  William  Allen,  San  Jose. 
Palmer.  Ronny  Leroy,  Azusa. 
Papalas,  Anthony  Steven,  Hermosa  Beach. 
Parham,  Richard  Lynn,  Modesto. 
Paris,  Crawford  Brian,  Los  Angeles. 
Parkel,  Gerald  Phillip,  North  Hollywood. 
Parker,  Bennle  FYank,  Bakersfleld. 
Parks,  Stephen  Earl,  Los  .\ngeles. 
Parnella,  John,  San  Pranclsco. 
Patrick,  Richard  Michael.  San  Jose. 
Patterson.  Dwayne  Maxifiel,  Callpatrla. 
Patterson.  Ronald  Oren.  Northridge. 
Patton.  John  Perry,  Oakland. 
Pelham,  Lester  Leon.  Westminster. 
Penman,  Ronald  Stirling,  Lcs  .Angeles. 
Penn.  Ronald  W..  Cucamonga. 
Perez.  Guadalupe.  San  Joaquin. 
Petersen,  Raymond  Allan.  San  Jose. 
Petersen.  Wliltam  Robert.  Garden  Grove. 
Peterson.  Donald  Martin.  Santa  Maria. 
Peterson,  Michael  Eugene,  Monrovia. 
Peterson.  Richard  W.,  West  Covlna. 
Pettit,  Denzll  Dee.  Bloomlngton. 
Petty,  Eugene.  Parmersville. 
Phelps,  Ronnie  Louis.  Porterville. 
Phllbin,  Richard  Griffith.  Sacramento. 
Phillips,  Anthony  Bruce,  Los  Angeles. 
Phillips,  Pat  Ellis,  Sylmar. 
Pierce,  Larry  Stanley.  Taft. 
Pinchot,  Craig  D..  Lakewood. 
Pink,  Joseph  Patrick.  San  Jacinto. 
Piper,  James  Dennis,  San  Lorenzo. 
Pipkin.  Prank  Meadows.  Blythe. 
Pitt.  Robert  Louis.  Culver  City. 
Pitt,  Roy  Sharp,  Menlo  Park. 
Pleasant.  Stephen  Donald.  Burbank. 
Pltmib,  Cary  Anthoney,  Alameda. 
Podgorny,  Dennis  Richard,  Livermore. 
Pope,  Derek  Boyd,  Alameda. 
Poijtello,  Roderick  Charles.  Pacoima. 


Portugal.  Ignaclo.  Jr..  Norwalk. 

Powers.  Bradley  Leland,  Kettleman. 

Prange.  Joseph  Wilder.  Los  Angeles. 

Pratt.  Richard  Chester.  San  Francisco. 

Preddy.  Robert  Lee.  San  Bernardino. 

Predlger.  Franz  Gerhard.  Long  Beach. 

Prentice.  Dennis  Albert.  San  Pablo. 

Prys,  Robert  William,  San  Diego. 

Pulslfer.  Nelson  F..  Jr..  Lakeside. 

Purser.  James  Leavell.  Anaheim. 

Quiniero.     Jose      Hernandez,      Santa     Pe 
Spring*. 

Ralne,  David  Shelton,  San  Bernardino. 

Ramirez,  David  Thomas,  Sanger. 

Ramirez.  Juan,  Lynwood. 

Ramsey.  Michael  Wayne.  Port  Chicago. 

Randall.  Michael  Paul.  Los  .iVngeles. 

Rangel.  Richard.  San  Bernardino. 

Rarig.  Robin  Arthur.  North  Hollywood. 

Raschke.  Dean  Nelson.  Dos  Palos. 

Rasmussen.  Neal  Arthur.  Modesto, 

Reeder,  David  Lee,  Saugus. 

Reid,  Edward  Rowan.  Jr..  North  Hollywood. 

Reid,  William  Albert.  North  Hollywood. 

Reilly,  Allan  Vincent.  Los  Angeles. 

Renfro,  Norman,  Oakland. 

Reynoso,  Rene,  Los  Angeles. 

Rhoads,  Danny  David.  Lemoore. 

Rice,  Cameron  A..  Petaluma. 

Rice.  Ronald  Fred.  Los  Angeles. 

Richardson.  David  Allen.  Long  Beach. 

Ridgway.  Clyde  Moses.  Rosamond. 

Riggi  William  Cecil.  Los  Angeles. 

Riggins,  Gary  Ronald,  Yreka. 

Riveia,  Jose  A..  San  Francisco. 

Rix,  Douglas  Alfred.  Grass  Valley. 

Robbins.  Charles  Lester.  Los  Angeles. 

Roberts.  Michael  Allen.  Los  Angeles. 

Robin.  David  Alan.  Richmond. 

Robinson,  Floyd  Irwin.  San  Jose. 

Robison.  Jim  Bruce.  Borrego  Springs. 

Robustellinl.  David  W..  Montague. 

Rocha.  George  Xavler.  Garden  Grove. 

Rodarte.  Alexander  D..  Compton. 

Rodreick,  Ronald  Nelson.  Fresno. 

Rodrlgues.  Eugenio.  Santa  Fe  Springs. 

Rodriguez.  Manuel  Joe.  Oxnard. 

Rodriguez.  Roger  Esplnoza.  Heber. 

Rodriguez.  Romiro  C.  Stockton. 

Rodriguez.  Rudolph.  Lindsay. 

Rogofif.  James  Bill.  Kerman. 

Romo.  FVank  Gonzales.  Azusa. 

Roriok.  Kenneth  Roy.  Wilmington. 

Rose.  Barnes  Warland.  Jr..  Wilmington. 

Rose,  David  Jon.  San  Diego. 

Rose.  Prank  James,  Jr..  Watsonville. 

Ruberg.       Christopher       Eugene,       Pacific 
Pnlisades. 

Rugge,  Lloyd  Taylor.  North  Hollywood. 

Russ,  Lee  Henderson.  Oakland. 

Ryan,  Daniel  Joseph.  Modesto. 

Ryse.  Roy  Louis.  Jr..  Inglewood. 

Rytter.  Paul  E  .  Bakersfleld. 

Sabel,  Joel  Michael.  West  Covlna. 

Sain.  Don  Rue.  Saratoga. 

Salzman.  Lavern  Leo.  Montclair. 

Sanchez.  Jesse.  Union  City. 

Sanchez.  Thomas  Joseph.  Pasadena. 

Sander.  Michael  Dennis.  Oakland. 

Sanders.  Richard  Lee.  Los  Angeles. 

Sanderson.  Sander  Chris.  Kings  Beach. 

Sandoval,  Thomas  Fredrick.  Alhambra. 

Saudfitrom,    Robert    Richard,    San    Fran- 
cisco. 

Sapp.  Clark  Edward.  Llttlerock. 

Sarsfield,  Harn,'  Carl.  Oxnard. 

Schaeffer.  Frederick  Willi,  San  Diego. 

Scheldt.  William  H..  Concord. 

Schlottman.  James  Edward.  Carmichael. 

Schmidt.  Rickford  Ray,  Lawndale. 

Schmitz.  Richard  Albert,  Lynwood. 

School.  Renny  Dean.  Marysville. 

Schrobilgen.  Warren  H.,  Jr..  Pacoina. 

Schubert.  Joel  Luther.  San  Francisco. 

Schultz.  David  .Man.  Santa  Maria. 

Schwellenbach.  Gary  Ralph,  Chico. 

Scogglns,  John  Paul,  Hollywood. 

Scott,  O.  D,  Seaside. 

Scott,  Thomas  Lee,  Anaheim. 

Self.  Irving  Albert,  Sacramento. 

Semler.  Stanley  Kenton,  Stockton. 
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Semmer.  Peter  Anthony,  Long  Beach, 
Semore,  Bobby  Allen.  McKlnleyvllle. 
Senger.  Michael  Melvin.  Riverside. 
Serna.  Leopoldo  Perea.  Bald»Tn  Park. 
Setzer,  Paul  Ray,  Colma 
Seu,  Milton  J.  S.,  Alameda 
Shannon.  Randell  Frank.  Redding. 
Shsu-p.  Larry  Douglas.  San  Lorenzo. 
Shelley,  Michael  Owen.  Pico  Rivera. 
Shelton,  Arthur  Alexander.  Loyalton. 
Sherlock,  Joseph  V,  III,  Concord. 
Shoemaker,      Jerome      Charles.      Newport 
Beach. 

Slevers.  Dale  Glenn,  Jr..  Oroville 
Sipes,  Richard  Earl,  Chula  Vista. 
Skarphol.  Robert  Wayne,  Hayward. 
Skipper,  Hugh  G.,  Paramount. 
Sloan.  Leslie  Ray,  Redlands 
Smead,  Carl  Roy,  Thermal 
Smith,  Donald  Eugene.  El  Monte 
Smith,  Donald  Ray.  Inglewood. 
Smith,  Gary  Kenneth,  Santa  Ana. 
Smith,  Gilbert  Nolan.  Durham. 
Smith,  Marshall  R.,  Lakewood 
Smith,  Vennie  Lee,  Alameda 
Snyder,  Preston  John.  San  Carlos 
Soth,  Michael  Joseph,  Ontario. 
Soto,  Blcardo  Hinojosa.  Los  Angeles. 
Soule.  Ronald  Qlen.  Los  Gatos. 
Speak.  Eric  B.,  Costa  Mesa. 
SpinaU,  David   John,   San   Mateo 
Spittler.  Ira  James,  III.  Santa  Maria 
Spitzer.  Kenneth  Lyle.  San  Jose. 
Stacey,  Ralph  McGuin.  Jr  .  Pinole. 
Stalter.  John  R.,  Pico  Rivera 
Standrldge.  Jerry  Wayne,  Tracy. 
Starkey,  Henry  Morgan,  Auburn 
Stearns,  Michael  Forrester.  San  Francisco. 
Stemac,  Stephen  Joseph.  Sacramento. 
Stephan,  Larry  Roy.  Glendale. 
Sterud,  Martin  Frederick.  Oakley. 
Stevens,  Edrlck  Kenneth.  Slmi 
Stewart,  William  Wesley.  Livermore. 
Stirling,  John  P.,  Los  Angeles 
Stone,  Richard  Arlan,  Palo  Alto 
Sturdlvant,  Jasper  Dean.  Lake  View  Ter- 
race. 

Sturdy,  Alan  MacDonald.  Redwood  City. 
Sullivan,  Richard  .Arthur.  San  Mateo. 
Sutherland,  Herbert  Lee,  Los  Angeles. 
Tactay,  Eugene  Richard.  Jr..  San  Diego. 
Tafao.  Fa  Asaviliga  V..  San  Diego. 
Tauaese,  Valentino,  El  Monte. 
Taylor,  Paul  Clive,  San  Francisco. 
Taylor,  Robert  Dwight.  Santa  Monica. 
Tesillo,  Armando.  Los  Angeles. 
Thomas,  James  Edward.  Jr  .  Fresno. 
Thomas,  Jerry  T..  Los  Angeles 
Thomas,  Monte  Vernon.  Altoe. 
Thomas,  Rufus  Allonzo,  Jr.,  San  Bernar- 
dino. 

Thompson,  Robert  Jr..  Sepulveda, 
Thorpe,  David  Louis.  San  Andreas. 
Tighe.  Charles  Joseph.  Los  Angeles. 
Tlghe,  John  Roy.  Lomita. 
Tillinghast.  Bradley  Olen.  Woodland. 
Timmons.  Edward  Hugh.  Central  Valley. 

Tingle,  Kenneth  Wayne.  Mira  Loma. 

Tiscornia.  John  Joseph.  San  Carlos. 

Tomasini.  Richard  E.  Jr  .  San  Francisco. 

Totty.  Delbert  Chan.  Wasco. 

Toy.  Gerald  Oscar,  Los  Angeles. 

Tramell.  Daniel,  Bakersfleld. 

Troelstrup,  Thomas  Lee.  Hemet 
Tschumi,  William  John.  Manhattan  Beach. 
Tuller,  Dennis  J.,  Martinez. 
Turner,  Eddie  D.,  Porterville. 

Valdez.  Daniel  Vlramontes.  Antioch. 

Valencia,  Francisco  Macedo,  San  Diego. 

Van  Campten,  Thomas  Charles.  Oroville. 

Van  Duyne,  Robert  Schuyler.  Beverly  Hills. 

Van  Gieson,  Robert  Lester,  Van  Nujrs. 

Van  Patten,  Robert  Andrew,  San  Carlos. 

Vasques,  David,  San  Juan. 

Vasques,  Selvester  Joe,  Los  Angeles. 

Vasquez,  Jimmy,  Pico  Rivera. 

Vasquez.  Max  V.,  Ill,  Santa  Paula. 

Vaughan,  Donald  Charles.  Modesto. 

Vaughn,  John  Patrick,  Sunnyvale. 

Vaught,  Craig  Stepehn,  Redlands. 

Verlinden,  Craig  Alden.  El  Sobrante. 


Vernes.  Robert  Prank.  Anaheim. 
Vlerra.  Joseph.  Oakland. 
Villa,  Armando,  Brentwood. 
Villaloboe.  Juan  Jesus.  Greenfield. 
Vlnal.  Richard  Alden.  San  Carlos. 
Vinassa,  Michael.  Culver  City. 
Vincent.  George.  Los  Angeles. 
Vurlumis,  Chris  C  .  Oakland 
Waldron.  George  Allen.  San  Jose 
Waldrop.  Ronald  Terry.  Santee. 
Walker.  Thomas  Ray.  Los  Angeles. 
Wallace,  Michael  D..  Huntington  Beach. 
Walters.  Donald  Wesley.  South  Gate. 
Walters.  William.  San  Diego. 
Wanamaker  Danny  Wayne.  Los  Angeles. 
Warrelmann.  Klaus.  Carmel. 
Washburn.  Johnny  Lee.  Azusa. 
Watanabe.  James  Ryoichiro.  Oxnard 
Watkins.  Martin  Lee.  San  Diego. 
Watkins  Sherdln  Jay.  Cottonwood. 
Watson.  Alfonza,  Los  Angeles. 
Watson,  James  Edward.  Porterville. 
Watson,  Wilmer.  Seaside. 
Weatherly,  Jackie  Don.  Sacramento. 
Webber.  Scott  Stillman.  Los  Angeles. 
Weborg.  John  Charles.  Modesto. 
Weeder.  Richard  D.,  Chula  Vista. 
Wehr.  James  LeRoy.  Colton. 
Welch.  Michael  Allen.  Crockett. 
Weller.  Robert  Allen.  II.  Mira  Loma. 
Wells.  Richard  Kenneth.  Canoga  Park. 
Werner.  Odell  Jack.  Los  Angeles 
Westbay.  Gaylord  Lee.  Hanford. 
Whaley,  James  Goodwin,  Sacramento 
Whiting,  Richard  Edward,  Pico  Rivera. 
Whitley,  Emmanuel  David,  Stockton. 
Whitten,  David  Elga.  Los  Angeles. 
Widener.  John  Edward.  Ventura. 
Wilder.  Arlos  Clayton.  El  Monte. 
WiUett.  Richard  James,  Citrus  Heights. 
Williams,  Charles  James.  Oakland. 
Williams,  Christian  Lars.  Redondo  Beach. 
Williams.  David  George.  Sacramento. 
Williams.  Dennis  Craig.  Lodl. 
Williams.  Frederick  Joseph.  Rescue 
Williams.  Johnny.  Los  Angeles. 
Williams.  Larry  Keith.  Torrance 
Williams.  Vincent  Richard,  Alameda. 
Willingham.  Eldon  Wayne.  Santa  Maria. 
Willis,  Donald  Clyde.  Hayward. 
Willis.  Joel  Thomas.  Lodi. 
Wilson.  Daniel  L..  Lennox. 
Wilson.  William  Jeffrey.  Sanger. 
Wiltse.    James   B.    .Jr..    Monrovia. 
Winkempleck.   George  Harold.  Porterville. 
Wolfe.  Kenenth  Wayne.  Callpatrla. 
Wonnacott.  Walter  L.,  Downey. 
Wood.  William  Milton.  Jr  .  Happy  Camp. 
Woodall.  George  Wally.  Los  Angeles. 
Woodruff.  Edward  Warren.  Napa. 
Woods.  Alonzo  Dale.  Visalia. 
Woods.  Charles  Gordon.  Corona. 
Woodson,  Johnny,  Los  Angeles. 
Woolley,  Mac  Lee,  Jr..  Placentia 
Wright,  James  L.,  Novato. 
Wright.  Jay  L.,  Long  Beach. 
Wright,  Tyrone,  Compton. 
Wyatt.  Alvie  Clinton.  Walnut  Grove. 
Yates.  Bruce  Ekigar,  Alameda. 
Ybanez.  Jose.  Richmond. 
Yeakley.  James  D  .  Los  Angeles. 
Young.  Michael  Robert.  Newport  Beach. 
Zimmerman.  Raymond  L..  Compton. 
Zoeller,  Lee  Benjamin.  Lakewood. 
Zoller.   Eric   Ward.  Rambla  Vista. 
Zunlga.  Efrain.  Jr..  San  Francisco. 
Zuniga.  Vicente.  Fresno. 
Air  Force 

Adams.  Lee  Aaron,  Wllllts 
.'\nderson,  Warren  Lester.  San  Jose. 
Bedal.  Arthur  Eugene.  Tarzana. 
Buckley.  Francis  Richard.  Los  Angeles. 
Butterfield.  Douglas  Holma,  Vista. 
Callanan.  Richard.  Joseph.  Concord. 
Campaigne.  Jerry  Alan.  Central  Valley. 
Cruz.  Raphael,  Stockton. 
Dixon.  Lee  Chris.  Orland. 
Eascn.  Edwin  Raymond.  Blythe. 
Elkins.  Jerome.  Los  Angeles. 
Ellis.  James  Alvin.  Campbell. 
Goss.  Richard  Dean,  Los  Angeles. 


Greco.  Lee  Attlllo.  Gllroy. 
Green.  Donald  George,  Baldwin  Park. 
Guerin,  John  Peter.  Los  Angeles. 
Halvorson.  "Srnest  Joseph.  Montclair. 
Hendrickson,  Alan  Eugene.  Areata. 
Hudson.  Leonard  Paul.  Sacramento. 
Jewltt,  Bob,  Bell  Gardens 
Kelley.  Dana  Richard.  San  Carlos. 
Knudsen.  Harold  Eugene.  Jr  .  Paradise 
Krouse.  James  Charles.  North  Highlands. 
Le  Tourneau.  Jack  Date.  Hughson. 
Lindberg,  David  Carl.  Lakeport. 
Mattis.  William  Carroll.  AcampK). 
McAllister,  William  Walte.  Hawthorne. 
McPherson,  Fred  Lamar.  Oakland. 
Phillips.  Theodore  Bert.  Riverside. 
Ruonavaara.  Robert  Edwin.  Healdsburg 
Secantl.  Richard  Michael.  Santa  Monica. 
Simon.  Paul  Joseph.  Anderson. 
Thornell.  Edmund  Francis.  Redondo  Beach. 
Weger.  John  Jr  .  San  Fernando. 
Whitesides.  Richard  Lebrou.  Stockton. 
Winters.  Darryl  Gordon,  San  Francisco. 

Marine  Corps 
Ablna  Robert  Thomas.  San  Leandro. 
Abner.  Carl  Edward.  Campbell. 
.Acevedo.  Richard  Joseph.  Los  Angeles. 
Ackley.  Gerald  Levle.  Dunnigan 
.^costa.  Daniel,  Stockton. 
Agulrre.  George.  Fountain  Valley. 
Allen.  Gary  Charles.  Pleasant  Hill. 
Allen  Richard  Graham.  Long  Beach. 
Anderson,  Clinton  H.  Jr..  El  Segundo. 
Anderson.  Donald  Leroy,  Jr  .  Hawthorne. 
.'Vnderson.  James.  Jr..  Compton. 
.^ngUi.  Patrick  Emmett.  Long  Beach. 

Armenta.  Heriberto.  Los  Angeles 

Armenta.  Ruben  Maximo.  Pico  Rivera 

Armstrong.  John  Henry,  San  Diego. 

Arredondo.  Thomas  Alfred.  Fresno. 

Arreguln.  Joe.  La  Puente 

Aschenbrener.  Ervin  O  .  Jr  ,  Presno. 

Austin.  Eddie  Paul.  Coachella 

Avila,  John  Manuel.  Los  Angeles. 

Bailey.  Robert  Benton.  Yreka 

Baker.  Donald   Lee.   Huntington  Park. 

Ballin.  Joe  Magdaleno.  Jr  .  Fresno. 

Baiters.  Stephen  A  .  Jr  .  San  Jose. 

Barnard.  Gary  Michael.  Highland. 

Bartels.  Stephen  Donald.  Pleasant  Hill. 

Barth.  Wayne  Robert.  Lodl 

Bartlow.  Gary  William.  Modesto 

Barton.  Virgil  Wayne.  San  Diego. 

Bauchiero.  Harold.  Inglewood 

Baumgardner.  David  Leon  El  CaJon. 

Bazulto.  Salvador.  Los  Angeles 

Beckermann.  Fred  Benjamine.  Tujunga. 

Beeche.  Rafael  Equardo.  San  Diego. 

Belknap.  Ronald  Lee.  Daly  City. 

Benegas.  Vincent  Joseph.  Riverside. 

Bennett.  Donald  Luclan.  Fairfield. 

Benton.  Thomtis  Howard,  Sonora. 

Berry.  William  Aaron.  Yreka. 

Bianchinl.  Michael  Linn.  San  Francisco. 

Bierman,     Carroll     Monroe.     Jr ,     Garden 
Grove. 

Billingsley.  Richard  Wayne.  Glendale. 

Biscailuz.  Robert  Lynn.  Midway  City. 

Bishop.  Russell  Laverne.  Santa  Ana. 

Blinder.  Richard  Bart  Los  Angeles. 

Bloom.  Richard  McAuliffe.  San  Francisco. 

Bocanegra.  Hugo  Arthur.  Whittler 

Boda.  James  Albert.  Pico  Rivera. 

Boetcher.  Harold  Edward.  Mllpltas. 

Boets.  Peter  Quirinus.  Jr    Cypress 

Bohner.  Leonard  Allen.  San  Bernardino. 

Booth.  Emmett  Lee.  Enciniias. 

Bosh.  Anthony  Robert.  Long  Beach. 

Boyd.  Robert  Carl  Newark. 

Boyer.  Barney  Evans.  Pleasant  Hill. 

Boyer.  Robert  Lee.  Long  Beach. 

Brackins.  Vernon  Edward.  Pasadena. 

Bridges.  Berry  Joe.  Bellflower 

Brink.  James  Richard.  Sacramento 

Brookens.  WiUard.  Jr  .  Los  Angeles 

Brooks.  Benjlmin.   Stockton. 

Brooks.  Lawrence  Arthur,  Fountain  Valley. 

Brothers.  Gerald  John.  San  Diego. 

Brown.  Marc  Alan.  Long  Beach. 

Browne.  Edward  Raymond.  San  Diego. 

Browning.  Michael  Louis.  Pullerton 
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Buckholdt.  Leo  Buddy,  Santa  Cruz. 

Burclaga,  Robert,  Lo«  Angeles. 

Burke,  John  Patrick,  Contra  Costa. 

Burkbart,  Eugene  Wayne,  Palmdale. 

Burri,  Mlig:uel  Ramon,  L*  Mlrada. 

Burris,  Leonard  Charles,  San  Francisco. 

Butler,  Edwa.d  Wayne,  Sacramento. 

Callan,  Philip  Michael,  Berkeley. 

Callls,  David  George,  Redwood  City. 

Campbell,  Robert  Dean,  South  Pasadena. 

Candler.  Gregory  James,  Loe  Angeles. 

Cantrell,  Phillip  Gene,  Deland. 

Carriere,  Oscar  Roland,  Santa  Monica. 

Carter,  Michael  Boyd,  Torrance. 

Casey,  Liam  Soueph,  Paradise. 

Castillo,  Charles  Mike.  Lakewood. 

Castillo,  Joee,  Fresno. 

Castillo,  Manuel  Grijalva.  Placentla. 

Castro,  Juan  Jose,  Norwalk. 

Centeno,  Edward  Louis.  Los  Angeles. 

Cervantes,  George  Andrew,  Redlands. 

Chapp,  Robert  Anthony,  Santa  Ana. 

Chatfield,  Wendell  Oliver.  Red  Bluff. 

Chllders.   Jamee   Stanley   Be.   Paclflca. 

Christy,  Donald  Ray,  Yuba  City. 
Christy,   Donald   Ray.   Yumba   City. 

Chrysler,  Medford  Adarine,  Paclflca. 

Church,  Levan  Arlln,  Hajrward. 

Churchill.  Lawrence  Jeff  re.  Tustln. 

Cintron,  Jimmie  Duayne,  Acampo. 

Clark,  Rajrmond  Charles,  Los  Angeles. 
-  Cobga^  Alfred,  Los  Angeles. 
.  Conmton,  William  Edgar,  III.  Long  Beach. 
Conn,  David  Bruce.  Oakland. 
Contreras,  Miguel  Zaragoza.  Corona. 
Cook,  Michael  Dean,  Rubidoux. 
Cooke,  Harold  Thomas,  San  Diego. 
Cooley,  Ocle  Daniel,  Baldwin  Park. 
Conney.  James  Henry,  Camarlllo. 
Coons.  Peter  Michael,  San  Diego. 

Corona,    Dominic    Anthony.   Pontana. 
Cortez.  Richard,  Los  Angeles, 
Courteau,  Edward  Gerard.  Los  Angeles. 
Coutrakis,  George,  Ripon. 
Cox,  Larry  James.  Weedpatch. 
Craig.   Thomas   Edward,  Los   Angeles. 
Crapo,  Ronald  Carl,  Buena  Park. 
Crowe,  Richard  Eyre,  Long  Beach. 
Cruz,  Oscar,  Escondido. 
Cummlngs,  Donald  Eugene,  Stockton. 
Cuozzo,  Prank  Xavler,  Los  Angeles. 
Cxtrry,  Jimmy  Douglas,  San  Jose. 
Curry,  Robert  Erven,  Paclflca. 
Dalrymyple,  Roger  Earl,  Bakersfleld. 
Darcy,  Michael  Chavez,  Colton. 
De  Abre,  James  Michael,  Morgan  HilL 
De  Lacy,  Michael  Charles.  Los  Altos. 
Dennis,  Hayvard  Jr.,  Los  Angeles. 
Deocampo,    Gregorlo    Manese,    San    FYan- 
Clsco. 

Dewey,  Eric  Melvln,  Bishop. 
Dominguez,  Michael   Charles,   Santa   Bar- 
bara. 

Doran,  Patrick  Michael,  Burllngame. 
Dukehart,  Stephen  Ernest,  Gardena. 
Dulay,  Salvador  Redilla.  Fairfield. 
Duncan,  Richard  Winerfred,  Llvermore, 
Edwards,  Jerrald  Leroy,  Costa  Mesa. 
Edwards,  Robert  Theodore.  Lancaster. 
Eggleston,  Robert  Richard.  Los  Angeles. 
Eliason,  Wendell  Theo.  Escalon. 
Elliott,  Brock  Dennis,Manteca 
Elmore.  Allan  Ladd,  Hollywood. 
Endsley,  Kenneth  Richard.  Sacramento. 
England,  Ronald  Lee,  Lynwood. 
Enrlquez,  Nicholas  Ben,  Los  Angeles. 
Ephriam.  David  Burnell,  Los  Angeles. 
Ernst,  Edward  Joseph,  Torrance. 
Ervin,  Gregory  Allen,  Santa  Susana. 
Escobar,  Joseph  Sanchez,  Fresno. 
Esquivel,  Jaime,  San  Jose. 
Ewart,  John  Andrew,  Sepulveda. 
Felt,  David  Levant,  Sacramento. 
Felton,  Ruby  Edward  III,  Los  Angeles. 
Ferguson,  Mark  Andrew,  Lancaster. 
Ferguson,  Richard  Eugene,  Covina. 
Fernandez.  Robert  Sanchez,  Stockton. 
Fierro.  Alejandro  Francisc,  Los  Angeles. 
Fiorentin,  John  Velco,  Anaheim. 
Pish,  William  Aaron,  Oakdale. 
Fisher,  Dennis  Franklin,  Alta  Loma. 


Fisher.  Lamarr.  Los  Angeles. 

Fisher.  Rickle  Davis,  Santa  Rosa. 

Fitzslmmons.  James  Patrick,  Garden 
Grove. 

Flannery.  Robert  Edward,  Jr  ,  St  Helena, 

Flicklnger.  James  Edward,  Concord. 

Flotes.  Jose  DeJesus.  Los  Angeles. 

Polsom.  Robert  Elmer,  San  Bruno. 

Forbes,  Paul  Glenn,  Jr.,  San  Diego. 

Forrest.  Stephen  Caleb,  Westminster. 

Foster.  Lawrence  Eugene.  Paclflca. 

Foster.  Paul  Hellstrom,  San  Francisco. 

Foust.  Michael  Thornton.  Victorville. 

FYanklln.  John  Henry  .Hughson. 

Preflstl,  Steffan  Michael,  Simi. 

Fromme.  Frederick  W..  Jr.,  Vallejo. 

Frontella,  Melvln  Lawrence,  Mountain 
View. 

Fryt,  Richard  Alan,  Venice. 

Gabaldon,  Tony  Eiddie,  Reedley 

Galan.  David  Luis,  Huntington  Park. 

Gale.  David  Lee.  Long  Beach. 

Gallana.  Rudolph  Steven.  Los  Angeles. 

Gallegos,  Gabriel,  San  Bernardino. 

Gamble.  Harry  Paul,  San  Francisco. 

Garcia,  Edilberto.  Orange  Cove. 

Garcia,  Prank  Joseph,  Redlands, 

Garcia,  John,  Selma. 

Garcia.  Manuel  Mendez,  Jr  ,  Los  Angeles. 

Ga2!dagh,  James  Alex.  Hawthorne. 

Gebhart,  Carl  Merlin,  Jr  ,  Rialto. 

Gemas,  Terry  Dale,  Saugns. 

Georges,  Jerry  Harold,  Santa  Barbara. 

Gerard,  Lawson  Douglas,  Santa  Monica. 

Gilson,  Michael  Anthony,  Sacramento, 

Godinez,  Alejandro  Ray,  Los  Angeles. 

Gonzales,  Jimmy  Madera. 

Gonzalez,  Bernardino.  Jr  .  Gardena. 

Gooden,  Michael  Anthony,  Bellflower. 

Gordon,  Johnny  Lee.  Los  Angeles, 

Gore.  Donald  Earl.  Ventura. 

Gotti,  Gale  Edward,  Westminster. 

GraoiUo,  Henry,  EU  Monte. 

Grajinan,  Michael  Stephen,  Canoga  Park. 

Grant,  Stephen  Lee.  Torrance. 

Grant,  Warren  Harvey,  Jr.,  Oakland. 

Griffiths,  Raymond  Carson.  San  Francisco. 

Griffiths,  Robert  Brynley.  Long  Beach. 

Grimes,  Michael  Bryan,  North  Hollywood. 

Guevara,  Ervell  Madrid,  Gardena. 

Gummere,  David  Dee,  La  Habra. 

Gutierrez,  Ernest  Lemas.  San  Jose. 

Hahn,  Paul  Edward  Hawthorne. 

Halstead,  Wayne  Eklwin.  Burbank 

Hanks,  Ernest  Beauel,  in.  Willows, 

Hann.  David  Michel,  Santa  Monica. 

Hardy.  Fred  Douglas,  Pasadena. 

Hare.  Michael  James.  Berkeley. 

Harmon.  Wayne  Clark.  Etowney. 

Harrison,  Edward  Terry,  Jr  .  Los  .Angeles. 

Hartland,  Charles  Lee,  Weavervllle. 

Hawkins,  Thomas  Howard.  Fullerton. 

Hayes,  Wayne  Norman,  Oceanside. 

Heekin,  Terry  Gene.  Covina. 

Henderson,  Hughlen,  Los  Angeles. 

Henderson,  John  Michael,  Oakland. 

Henneberg,  Robert  Joseph,  San  Francisco, 

Henry,  Gerald  Russell,  Hayward. 

Hen«haw,  Thomas  Stow,  Pacific  Palisades. 

Herohkorn,  Richard  Ronald, Walnut  Grove. 

Herms,  Kalus  Jurgen,  San  Dimas. 

Hernandez.  Alexander  Vera,  Compton. 

Hernandez,   Louis   Peter,   San   Bernardino. 

Herrera,  Philip  Arnold,  Jr.,  Selma. 

Herrmann.  Walter  Edwin,  III.,  Buena  Park. 

Hickman.  David  Alan.  El  Cajon. 

Hirschmann,  Frederick  III,.  El  Toro. 

Holoomb,  Melvln  Douglas,  San  Jose. 

Holley,  Bobby  Roy,  Bakersfleld. 

Holsclaw,  Gary  Arthur,  Loomis. 

Holstlus,  Michael  John,  Anaheim. 

Holte,  Brent  .\rthur.  Bakersfleld. 

Hoppe.  Patrick  Bert,  San  Lorenzo. 

HotUnger,  Fred  Lee,  San  Jose. 

Houser,  Dorian  Jan,  Los  .'ingeles. 

Howell.  Gatlin  Jerryl,  Colma. 

Hul3e,  Robert  Mark,  Los  Angeles. 

Hummingbird,  Ferrell,  Oakland. 

Hvu-tado,  Albert  Steven,  National  City. 

Inscore,  Roger  Vernon,  Huntington  Beach. 

Insprucker,  Glenn  Edward,  Glendale. 

Jackson,  Colin  Prank,  Thousand  Oaks. 
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Janjes,  Claude  Ray,  Oakland. 
Johneon,  Dennis  Charles,  Twain  Harte. 
Johnson.  Gerald.  Long  Beach. 
Johnson,   Kenneth   Michael.   San   Diego. 
Johnson,   Stanley  Garwood,   Applegate, 
Jones,  Clifford  Alan,  Porterville. 
Jones,  James  Robert,  Long  Beach, 
Jones.  Jimmie  Wayne,  Merced. 
Jones,  John  Wallace.  Fremont. 
Jones,  Robert  Emmett,  Corona. 
Jordan.  Jimmy  Dale.  Riverbank. 
Joys,  John  William.  San  Francisco. 
Judge,  Mark  Warren,  Torrance. 
Kalfas,  Allan  George,   Garden   Grove. 
Kearney,  Charles  Daryl,  Oakland, 
Keith,  Danny  Joe,  Salinas. 
Kelley,  Roger  Virgil,  La  Mesa. 
Kelly,  Gregory  Paul,  La  Crescenta. 
Kelly.  James  Raymond,  in,  Sacramento. 
Kennedy.  Bruce  Leonard,  Santa  Monica, 
Kimmel,  Lewis  Albert,  Jr.,  Camarlllo, 
King,  Ronald  Reed,  Burbank. 
Klrby.  Donald  Robert,  III,  Mountain  View. 
Kitzmlller,  John  Lester,  Westminster. 
Kloese,  Wayne  Richard,  Long  Beach. 
Knapp,  Kenton  Don,  Los  Angeles. 
Kolas,  Robert  Allen,  San  Diego. 
Kolemalnen,  Michael  Walter,  Orange. 
Komovich,    Prank    Dennis,    San    Rafael, 
Kramer.  Dennis  I>ale,  Placerville. 
Lake,  Ronald  Lee,  Lynwood. 
Lara,  Arturo  Mendoza.  Loe  Angeles. 
Larson,  Larry  Joseph,  Carmel. 
Lauer,  Charles  Russell,  Etowney. 
Lazar,  George  Feodro,  San  Francisco. 
Lewis,   Richard   Eugene.   Los  Angeles. 
Liggett.    Durand    Garfield,    Downey. 
Linder,  Garry  Harold,  Los  Angeles. 
Linder,  George  Richard,  Gardena. 
Long.  Floyd  Lester.  Pasadena. 
Lopez,  Jose  Antonio,  Los  Angeles 
Lopez,  Richard  Henry.  Los  Angeles, 
Losoya,  Ernest  Felipe,  Salinas. 
Lotta.  Phillip  Anthony.  Sacramento. 
Lovell,  Ervin,  Ontario. 
Lowe.  Edward   Leonard,  Pico  Rivera. 
Lozenski,  Richard  Ordell.  San  Mateo. 
Lucido,  Joseph  Bert,  SlGranado. 
Lyman,  Gerald  Clyde,  San  Diego 
Lytle,  Clifford  James.  Los  Angeles, 
Mallon,   Thomas   Winston,   Mlllbrae. 
Malone,  Sidney  Jack.  Jr  .  San  Diego. 
Manning,  Jerry  Wayne,  Lament. 
Margolis,  Robert  Lynn.  Van  Nuys. 
Martin.  Gregory  Lawrence,  Slmi, 
Martin,  Raymond  Charles,  Pomona. 
Martin,  Stephen  Jamee,  Los  Angeles, 
Matthews,  Alan  Lee,  Palos  Verdes. 
Mayo.  Gerald  Frank,  Oakland. 
McCall,  Douglas  Hudson,  Hajrward. 
McCarty.  John  Leich.  Stockton. 
McClain,  Gary  Thomas,  Glendale. 
McConahay.  Michael  Paul,  Long  Beach. 
McDonald,  Clyde  D.,  n,  Santa  Ana. 
McEntee,  Neil  Charles,  Oakland. 
McFarland,  Kenneth  Earl,  Sacramento. 
McKee,  Thomas  Eugene,  Palm  Springs. 
McKenzie.  James  Calvin,  Yorba  Linda. 
McKinnon.  Larry  Dee,  Sacramento. 
McLaughlin,  Kirk  Alvis.  Cottonwood. 
McMurdo.  James  Alfred,  Sepulveda. 
McNees,  Ronald  Harvey.  Sunland. 
McNulty.  Milton  Keith.  Palmdale. 
McPhee,  Randy  Neal,  Long  Beach. 
Meister,    George    Frederick,    Rancho    Cor- 
dova. 

Mendoea,  Antonio,  Biola. 
Mendoea,  Jose  Medel,  Compton. 
Merrill,  Dennis  Lee,  Grove  City. 
Metzger.  Russell  Edward,  North  Hig.iland 
Miguel,  Michael  Joseph,  Lemoore. 
Millard,  Kenneth  Arthur,  Long  Beach. 
Miller,  Grary  Ames,  Grass  Valley. 
Miner,  Michael  Robert,  San  Luis  Obispo. 
Mitchell,  Earnest  Darrell,  Garden  Grove, 
Mitchell,  James  McNally,  Elncinitas. 
MoiTett,  Melvln  Glen,  Covina. 
MonfiiS,  Dennis  Eugene,  RlTerside. 
Mooney,  John  Howard  Jr..  Lakewood. 
Moore,  Ronald  Allan,  Manhattan  Beach. 
Moore,  Walter  Zampier  Jr.,  Los  Angeles. 
Moore,  William  Robert,  Richmond. 
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Morand,  Brad  WllUam,  Riverside. 
Morgan.  Mark  Lake,  San  Bruno. 
Morrill.  David  WhltUer,  San  Carlos. 
Mos,  Ronald  Bruce,  Lamoat. 

Moses,  Willie  Lee,  Los  Angeles. 
Moshier,  Jim  Edwin.  Bakersfleld. 
Mulick.  Michael  William,  Poway. 
Murphy,  Robert  Emmett,  Jr.,  Compton, 
Mvers,  Charles  Dean,  Jr  ,  Durate. 
Neal,  Stephen  Browning,  Santa  Barbara. 
Negi-anza.  Mariano  R  .  Jr.,  RosevlUe, 
Nelson,  Gary  Nels,  Glendale. 
Nevarez,  .\lexandro,  Stockton. 
Neves.  Manuel  Catauo.  Tracy. 
Nichols,  Douglas  Ellsworth,  San  Pedro. 
Nicholson,  James  Arthur,  Anaheim. 
Noble,  Morris  Allan,  San  Pablo. 
Norrls.  John  Alexander,  III,  Los  Banos. 
O'Brien.  Chester  Lavern,  Jr.,  Taft. 
O  Connor,  Dennis  Alfred,  Anaheim. 
Oberle,  David  Alan.  Walnut  Creek. 
Okamoto.  Donald  Ray.  National  City. 
Ortiz,  Reinaldo  Salvador,  San  Francisco. 
Owens.  Jack  Coleman,  San  Jose. 
Owens,  Red,  Santa  Monica. 
Pacheco,  Jose  Anthony,  Los  Angeles. 
PadiUa,  Antonio  Duai  te.  Wilmington. 
Page,  Steve  Wilson,  Oxnard. 
Paine,  Victor  Llewellyn.  South  Pork. 
Painter.  John  Ralph.  Jr.,  Palmdale. 
Painter,  Robert  Lee,  Long  Beach. 
Palczewski,     Edmund     Lawrence,     Sacra- 
mento. 

Palma,  Raymond  Barela,  Pacolma. 
Pappas,  Ralph  Byron,  Presidio. 
Parish,  Frank  Brennan,  Riverside. 
Parish,  Michael  Lawrence.  Perrls. 
Parker,  Larry  Tliomas,  Fresno. 
Parker.  Maxim  Charles.  Rolling  Hills. 
Partridge,  Douglas  Elwood,  Martell. 
Patterson,  Bruce  Dixon,  Glendale. 
Patterson,  Daniel  Arthur,  Eureka. 
Patterson,  Steven  Craig,  Huntington  Park. 
Patton,  Dorrls,  Edward,  San  Francisco. 
Pedersen,  Fred  Lewis,  Azusa, 
Pehrson,  Dale  Christopher.  Redding. 
Pene.  Ronald  Edward.  Hacienda  Heights. 
Perdue,  Don  Melvln,  Oceanside. 
Perez.  Ernest  Eustace,  Lone  Pine. 
Perich.  John  Whilden,  Bakersfleld, 
Perkins,  Ronald  James,  Pacoima. 
Perkins,  William  Thomas,  Jr.,  Sepulveda. 
Peterson.  Dennie  Etonald,  Los  Angeles. 
Petrick,  Ronald  Paul,  Montclair, 
Phillips,  John  Michael,  Orange. 
Piatt,  Richard  Weaver,  Los  Angeles. 
Pittenger,  Donald  Alan,  Los  Angeles. 
Plake.  James  Roland,  Carmarillo. 
Poirier.  Roger  Milton,  Redondo  Beach. 
Porter,  Ronald  William,  Antioch. 
Presby,  Thomas  Frank,  Sunland. 
Prescott,  William  Sherwin,  RolUng  Hills. 
Qulgley.  James  Michael,  Hollj-wood. 
Quinn,  Douglas  Frank,  Eureka. 
Quinn,  Terry  Lee.  Huntington  Beach. 
Randazzo,  Joseph  Anthony,  Modesto. 
Ratllff,  Paul  Wayne,  Torrance. 
Rauch.  Edward  Harold,  San  Francisco. 
Reagan,  John  Walter,  Los  Angeles. 
Reaves.  Homer  l^ee,  Pomana. 
Reed,  Robert  William,  San  Francisco. 
Reeves,  Gordon  Michael,  San  Mateo. 
Reilly.  Robert  John.  Jr.,  Walnut  Creek. 
Reyes,  Ronald  David,  Edison. 
Rej-nolds.  Joseph  Ray,  Compton, 
Rlate,  Alfonso  Ray.  Bell  Gardens. 
Riley,  James  Calvin.  Pleasant  Hill. 
Roberts,  Clifford  Alton,  San  Bruno. 
Robertson,  Clifton  Boyd,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles. 
Robinson,  Mark  Edward,  Manhattan  Beach. 
Roe,  PhilUp  WUlard,  Riverside. 
Roland,  George  Ray,  Casitas  Springs. 
Rose.  Dana  Gale,  Santa  Rosa. 
Rose,  David  Lee,  Santa  Clara. 
Ross.  Larry  Edward.  Navato. 
Ross,  Raymond  Jefferson,  Jr.,  Norwalk. 
Ross,  Robert  Garry,  El  Monte, 
Ruiz,  Raymond,  Loe  Angelee. 
Rundle,  Danny  Ray,  Whlttler. 
Runnels.  Lloyd  Chlsolm,  Jr.,  San  Diego. 
Salazar,  Gllbwt  Solano,  Pico  Rivera. 


Samson,  Francisco  Leo,  Jr.,  San  Francisco. 
Samson,  Michael  Roman,  Antioch. 
San  Marcos,  Edmond,  Long  Beach. 
Sanchez,  Jimmy  Pineda,  Loe  Angeles. 
Sanchez,  Santos,  Selma. 
Sanders,  Harvey  Richard.  Garden  Grove. 
Sands,  Thomas  Michael,  Monrovia. 
Satcher,  Charles  Sherlee,  Vallejo. 
Sauer,  Philip  Howard,  Coronado. 
Shalna,  Conrad  William,  Santa  Susana. 
Shalhoob,  Terry  Wayne,  Sanu  Barbara, 
Shame!.  John  Clarence.  Thousand  Oaks. 
Sharp,  Samuel  Arthur,  Jr  ,  San  Jose. 
Eherrell,   David  Frank.   Woodland   Hills. 
Shields.  Alan  Harry,   Los  Angeles. 
Shoemaker,  David  Howard.  San  Jose. 
Shook,  George  Leonard,  Jr.,  Hermosa  Beach. 
Short,  Mitchell  Conrad,  Canoga  Park. 
Shults,  Walter  Glenn,  Oakland. 
Silas,  Theodore  Buchanan.  Los  Angeles. 
Sllva,   Pederico,   San   Bernardino. 
Simpson.   Alfred   Franklin.   Gardena 
Sltler,  Barry  James,  Compton. 
Sml^h,  John  Calvin,  Sacramento. 
Smith.  Michael  Bruce.  Fairfield 
Siiith,  Michael  Rex,  Red  Bluff 
Smith,  Philip  Jeremish,  Redwood. 
Smith,  Timothy  N.,  Jr.,  Santa  Ana. 
Sollz,  Thomas,  Bakersfleld. 
Solley,  John  Joseph,  San  Diego. 
Sorensen.  Donald  Robert,  Lakewood. 
Sorro-v,  Charles  Finney,  Jr.,  Santa  Barbara. 
Sousa,  Robert  Patrick,  Alameda. 
Speer,  Byron  Morrow,  San  Marine. 
Srsen,  Steve  Albert,  San  Lorenzo. 
St.  Louis,  Bruce  Wayne,  Newhall. 
Staab,   Kurt  Clarence,   El   Centro. 
Stansell,  Richard  Norrls,  Los  Angeles. 
Stelle,   Gerald   Cain,   Temple   City. 
Stevens,  Tamadge  Cecil,  Jr.,  Sacramento. 
Stevens,  Walter  Bruce,  San  Diego. 
Stewart,  Richard  James,  El  Monte. 
Stirling,  Elgin  Leroy,  San  Bernardino. 
Stoker,  Kenneth  Grant,  Alameda. 
Stokes,   Charles  Eugene,   Santa  Ana. 
Stut€s.  William  Byron,  Oceanside. 
Suniga,  Michael  Edward,  OJai. 
Suzuki,  Kenny  Ryosuke.  Santa  Monica. 
Swayze.  Richard  David,  Santa  Maria, 
Taboada,  Adolf o  Antonio,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles. 
Tagaia,  Laavale  Fuatau,  San  Francisco, 
Tague,  Nicholas  Allen.  Fillmore. 
Talley,  Harold  Lee,  Glendora 
Talm'on,  Peter  George.  Ill,  Los  Angeles. 
Tamayo.  Francisco  Mario,  Jr.,  Sacramento. 
Tandy,  Michael  Gordon,  Novato. 
Tarango,  Ernesto,  Los  .^Jlgeles. 
Tate,  Fennell,  Los  Angeles. 
Tate,  Fred  Eugene,  Hollj-wood 
Tedds,  Mervyn  Donald,  Mountain  View, 
Tela,  MoUmau  Asomaliu,  San  Pedro, 
Thompson,  Edgar  Wayne,  San  Francisco. 
Titsworth,  Kenneth  Carl,  San  Jose. 
Toleson,  Thomas  Norman,  Willow  Creek. 
Trertno,  Juan  Ramon.  Calwa. 
Trvon,  Fred  Albert,  Jr  ,  Downey 
Tiinstlll.  Frank,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles 
Turcotte,  Ralph  Jean,  Santa  Ana 
Ucker,  David  John,  Palo  Alto. 
Ueli,  Peni.  Wilmington. 
Ullmer,  WllUam  Arthur.  Jr..  Escondido. 
UfKhurch,  Rodney  Cleveland.  Palo  Alto. 
Vagnone,  Richard  Bernard.  Norwalk. 
Valencia.  Ralph  Mario,  Monterey  Park. 
Vallerand,  Larkin  Oscar,  Tracy. 
Valtierra,   Juan    Borja,    Merced. 
Vanover.  Paul  Phillip,  Castro  Valley, 
Varner.  Jerry  Daniel.  Los  Angeles. 
Vasquez.  Mark  Anthony,  City  of  Commerce. 
Vasquez,  Patrick  John,  San  Jose. 
Vaughn,  Richard  William,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Velasquez,  Antonio,  Santa  Maria. 
Verdugo,  Daniel  Alexander,  Whlttler. 
Vergano,  Rooert  Thonxas,  Merced. 
Vigil,  Arthur  Vernon,  San  Francisco 
ViUegas,  Ralph  Paul,  San  Pedro 
Wagner.  Richard  Allen.  Stockton. 
Wagner,  Russell  Mark,  Vallejo. 
Warner,  Walter  Adolph,  Redwood  City. 
Wagner,  Wayne  Dotiglas,  Porterville. 
Walker,  Thomas  James.  San  Jose. 


Walklnshaw,  George  MvTon.  Long  Beach. 
Ward,  Robert  David,  Yucalpa. 
Warner,  Charles  William  P.,  Santa  Monica. 
Warner,  Herbert  Alvin,  Jr.,  Long  Beach. 
Watson.  Arthur  Jr..  Loe  Angeles 
Wheatley.  William  George,  San  Francisco. 
Whipple.  Clifford  Leroy,  Downey. 
Whisenhunl,  James  Henry,  Crescent  City. 
Whitehead.  Charles  Frankli,  Mill  Valley, 
Willard  Frederick  R.,  Jr.,  Glendora. 
Williams,  Barry  Hennett.  Saratoga. 
Williams,  John  David,  Claremont. 
Wlttman.  Narvln  Otto  Jr  .  Coronado. 
Wright,  Steven  James,  Norco 
Xavler,  Augusto  Maria.  San  Jose. 
Yager,  John  Corwin,  Granada  Hills, 
Yarnell,  Daniel  David,  Highland. 
Zimberlln.  Robert  E  ,  Jr  .  San  Diego. 
Ziss,  Emll  Roger.  Concord. 
Zobobllsh,  Donald.  Inglewood. 
Zunlga.Leon,  Jr  ,  Imperial  Beach. 
Navy 

Allred,  Frank  Leroy,  Jr.,  Fresno. 
Amspacher.  William  H.,  Jr.,  Caqoga  Park. 
Antone,  Frank  George,  Carmel, 
Avlla,  Manuel,  Jr.,  Fresno. 
Balch,  James  Iverson.  Fresno. 
Ballauf,  Charles  Alan,  Oxnard. 
Bennett.  Daniel  Joseph.  Beverly  Hills. 
Birch.  Daniel  Patrick.  Los  .Angeles. 
Bird.  Harold  Alvln.  Boulder  Creek. 
Boyd,  Billy  Ray,  San  Bernardino. 
Boyle,  David  Joseph.  Woodland. 
Brown.  Donald  Hubert,  Jr.,  Berkeley. 
Burns,  William  Carl,  Jr.,  San  Mateo. 
Carey,  Michael  William,  Rescue 
Carver,  Bobby  Don.  Richmond. 
Center,  Robert  Lee.  Inglewood. 
Chambers.  Steven  Doyle,  Fresno. 
Cooper.  Edwin  Earl,  Chula  Vista. 
Croxen,  Richard  Lynn,  WestmiiLSLer. 
Dl  Napoll,  Michael  Joseph.  La  Mesa. 
Dibble,  Gorden  John,  Los  Angeles. 
Duggan,  William  Joseph,  Lynwood. 
Edle.  Kurt  Charles,  Sunnyvale, 
Esqueda.  Arthur  Diaz,  Chlno. 
Estok,  Michael  David.  San  Bernardino. 
Pnrrell  Bruce  Charles.  San  Francisco. 
Flowers,  Wilson  Nathenial,  East  Palo  Alto. 
Frye,  Donald  Patrick,  Ix)s  Angeles 
Fuentes,  Hector.  Riverside. 
Gelien,  Walter  John.  Oakland. 
Gingerlch.  Gregory  Ray.  Redondo  Beach. 
Godwin,  Joseph  Samuel,  Saugus. 
Graham,  Gilbert  James.  Anaheim. 
Hessom,  Robert  Charles,  Alameda. 
Higgins,  John  IgnaUus.  Jr.,  Chtila  Vista. 
Hill.  Arthur  Sinclair.  Jr  .  Rancho  Santa  Fe. 
Hill,  Paul  Wayne,  Upper  Lake. 
Holderman,  Bruce  Edward.  Santa  Barbara. 

Horn,  Charles  David,  Huntington  Park. 

Hoover,  WllUam  Clifton,  San  Diego. 

Kardell,  David  .Allen,  Sonoma. 

Kelley,  Joe  Franklin.  .'Applegate 

Kirstein.  Daniel  Lynn.  Pasadena 

Laws.  Richard  Lee.  Sacramento. 

Maguire,  Christopher  J.,  Ill,  San  Diego. 

Mape,  John  Clement,  Dublin. 

Markillie.  John  Roy,  Modesto. 

McHam.  Richard  Hugh.  Sunland. 

Miller.  Calvin  Leroy,  Wlshon. 

Miller,  Robert  Lester,  Salinas. 

MuUan.  Charles  Richard,  Jr.,  Berkeley. 

Najarian,  Michael  Anthony,  Lia  Crescenta. 

Northup,  David  Wayne.  Campbell. 

Paine,  Edward  .Arthur.  Redondo  Beach. 

Perez,  Arthur  Carlyle,  San  Diego. 

Perry,  Antone,  Jr.,  Union  City. 

Peterson,     Dennis     William,     Huntington 
Park. 

Pogre.  Bob  EUa,  San  Francisco. 

Potter.  William  Vernon.  Maywood. 

QuLroga,  Alex  Leon,  San  Jose, 

Rawsthome,  Edgar  Arthtir,  Miramar. 

Rudolph,  Robert  David,  Encino. 

Sather.  Richard  Christian,  Pomona. 

Shea,  James  Patrick,  Btirlingame. 

Smith.  Michael  Frank,  Fairfax. 

Smith,  Wlselee,  San  Francisco. 

Stiles.  Charles  Walter.  Agne>f , 
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Taylor,  Jesse  Junior.  Los  Alamltos. 
Thlrkettle,  Michael  John,  Whlttler. 
Thomas,  Darwin  Joel,  Santa  Clara. 
Thomas,  Harry  Eugene,  Taft. 
Thompson,  William  Dewey,  Jr  ,  Healdsburg. 
Thornton,  Clary  Lynn.  PortervUle. 
Vaughan,  Robert  Reddlngton,  Los  Angeles. 
Vedros.  Randolph  Paul,  Mountain  View. 
Walters,  John  Brady.  Long  Beach. 
Wilson.  Claude  David.  Jr..  Stockton. 

Army 
Amison.  Roosevelt.  Jr..  Los  Angeles. 
Anders.  Edward  Jame?^.  Los  Angeles. 
Anderson.  James  Edward,  Eureka 
Arnold.  Odls  Daniel.  Santa  Monica. 
Beard.  BilUe  Lester.  Lompoc. 
Belnap.  Glen  Dean.  Red  Bluff 
Bettger.  Gene  Lyle.  Calaveras. 
Blbler.  Wilson  E.,  Jr  .  Chula  Vista. 
Birdsell.  George  David.  Carlotta. 
Boyd,  William  Demarr  Los  Angeles. 
Bradley.  Ray  Eugene.  Huntington  Beach. 
Brodnlk.  Franklin  Vincent.  San  Francisco. 
Brown,  James  Edward.  Shafter. 
Broyles.  Ivan  Joseph.  Long  Beach. 
Broyles.  Lanham  Odell.  OUdale. 
Butcher,  John  Henry.  Jr  .  Richmond. 
Camarena-Salazar.  Eduardo,  El  Centre 
Carpenter.  Charles.  Oakland. 
Carrillo.  George  J  .  Jr  ,  San  Jose 
CarrplL  John  Thomas.  Lomita. 
Cartet,  Wendell  Louil.  Madera. 
Chandler.  Robert  Hugheston.  Los  Angeles. 
Cook.  Robert  Paul.  El  Monte. 
Cowell,  Robert  Blanco   Santa  Maria. 
Dawes,  John  James,  Madera. 
Dawson,  Daniel  George.  Fort  Bragg. 
De  Marco.  Frank  John.  Yuba  City. 
De  Mello.  Robert  Bruce.  Fremont. 
Dieball.  Dennis  Ray.  Oceano. 
Dispensiero.  Douglas  Louis.  Los  Angeles. 
Dornbergh,  William  L..  Jr..  Modesto. 
Durell.  Alger  Edgar.  Jr  .  Fair  Oaks. 
Dykes.  Richard  Monroe.  San  Jose. 
Escalante.  Domingo.  Jr  .  Santa  Ana. 
Feland.  Theodore  Glen.  .Sonoma. 
Fenton,  Robert  Allen.  Boyes. 
Fillmore.  Ronald  Richard,  San  Francisco. 
Fisher.  Edward  Steplian.  Eagle  Rock. 
Fortune,   Roger   Lee.  Santa   Ana. 
Galambos.  Joseph  Gary,  Sonora. 
Galvin,  James  Patrick.  Davis. 
Gardner.  Glenn  Virgil.  San  Bernardino. 
Gonderman,  Frank  Lee   Concord 
Garalla,  Donald  Michael.  Los  Alamitos. 
Gray.  Bernard  Leroy,  Colton. 
Guaraldi.  Thomas  Joseph,  San  Francisco. 
Hakes.  Clifford  Edward,  Rialto. 
Heihn.  Dennis  Ray.  San  Pablo. 
Henderson.  Frank  Harel,  Los  Angeles. 
Henrey.  Richard  Dee.  Solvang. 
Hensley.  Leroy.  San  Jose 
Hershner.  Dennis  L  .  Crestline. 
Hines.  Vaughn  M..  Arcadia. 
Hoeffs.  John  Harvey.  Oceanside. 
Horton.  Marshal  Lynn   Long  Beach. 
Hughes.  John  Charles.  Redlands. 
Huntley.  Thomas  Matthew.  Bishop. 
Hurst.  Howard  E  .  San  Jose. 
Insel.  Laurence  Alan,  Beverly  Hills. 
Jager.  Ronald  V  .  Jr  .  Stockton. 
Jenks.  Richard  Dale.  San  Bernardino. 
Johnson.  James  J  L  .  San  Francisco. 
Karasch.  Wolfgang  Werner.  Gilroy. 
Keeler.  Ralph  Leroy.  Taft. 
Kidd.  Norman  Richard.  Jr  .  Montrose 
Kline.  Robert  Daniel,  Long  Beach. 
Knight.  Chester  Wilford.  Smith  Plat. 
Kohler.  Ludwig  Peter.  San  Francisco. 
Lavery.  Owen  Thomas.  San  Bruno. 
Leonard.  Edwin  N..  Richmond. 
Lester.  James  Robert.  Stocktoii. 
Ligons,  Daryl  Lee.  Los  Angeles. 
Lonzo.  Angelo  Albert.  Benicia. 
Lovenguth.  Terrance  Lee.  Raymond. 
Lyons,  William  John.  Banning. 
Marcum.  Ronald  Dean,  Monte  Rio, 
Marquez.  Paul  Joseph.  San  Pedro. 
McDowell.  Melvin  Warren.  Delhi. 
Melendrez,  Robert  Charles,  Whittier. 
Montgomery,  William  Eugene,  Healdsburg. 


Morton,  Edward  E:arl,  Los  Angeles. 
Murphy,  Jerry  Ray.  Tujunga. 
Nagato,  Yoshilwa,  Los  Angeles. 
Nava,  Salvador  Martlnea,  Nlland. 
Nelson,  Leon  Grover,  Garden  Valley. 
Nelson,  Michael  Roy.  Garden  Grove. 
Nelson,  Terrance  William,  Sacramento. 
Oatee.  Robert  Wayne.  Paicines. 
Ogas,  Phillip  Arthur.  Lindsay. 
Ortiz,  Pedro,  Selma. 
Pacic.  Fred  Walter,  Lompoc. 
Parks.  David  Norton.  Concord. 
Pashman.  Stephen  Mark.  Santa  Cruz. 
Pearson.  Arnold  C  .  Log  Angeles. 
Peterson.  Galen  Dean.  Loma  Linda. 
Phillips.  William  Joseph.  Pasadena. 
Philips.  Donald  Ray.  San  Jose. 
QulPos.  Carlos  Manuel.  Los  .Angeles. 
Rains.  Vernon  Barton.  San  Mateo. 
RainvlUe,  Randall  Brian.  Fair  Oaks. 
Raschel.  Thomas  Reginald,  Pasadena. 
Ridings.  Louis.  Big  Bear  Lake. 
Rlst,  Gary  Michael.  Sf.n  Bruno. 
Robertson.  William  S  III.  San  Jose. 
Rodrlgues,  Gar>'  Wayne.  Napa. 
Rodlgues.  John  N  .  Redwood  City. 
Rose,  Roger  Clarke.  Pasadena. 
Rowen.  Gerald  Loyd  II.  Hermosa  Beach. 
Russell.  Allen  Bartley.  Hayward. 
Saffle.  Edgar  Joe.  Los  Angeles. 
Schoenbaum.  Craig  Ray,  Arcadia. 
Scott.  James  George,  Woodland. 
Seastrom,  William  Leonar.  Los  .Angeles. 
Seeiey.  John  Stuart,  Stockton. 
Seeman,  Jerl  Calvin,  San  Bernardino. 
Sevarloh.  Paul  Bruce.  Temple  City. 
Sewell.  Donald  Melvin,  Ventura. 
Simons.  Ernest  Eugene.  Vallejo. 
Skir\in.  Orval  L  ,  Hawthorne. 
Starr.  Kieran  John,  Palo  Alto. 
Steimer.  Robert  Fenton.  Ingle  wood 
Strange.  Robert  Greer.  Oakland. 
Suarez.  Jose  Wilfredo,  San  Francisco 
Tallman.  George.  Huntington  Beach. 
Taplo.  Heinz  Arnold.  Sun  Valley. 
Taslier.  David  Leroy.  Enclno. 
Tiglje.  Raymond  Howard.  Winton. 
Torres.  Frank  Chico.  Jr.,  Walnut  Creek. 
Tunall.  Stanley  Williams.  E\  Monte. 
Udlng.  Stanley  Roy.  San  Pablo. 
Uhllg.  Michael  Steven,  Granada  Hills. 
Uribe,  Edward  Anthony,  Los  Angeles. 
Urrabazo.  Homer,  San  Jose. 
VanLant.  Wayne  G..  Artesla. 
Veach.  Richard  Elzie.  Riverside. 
Vilardo.  Ronald  Allan.  Sacramento. 
Wallace.  Arnold  Brian.  San  Leandro. 
Walrod.  Richard  Arthur.  Los  Angeles. 
Welch.  Richard  Ernest,  Lakeside. 
Wesselman.  Gary  Leroy.  Moiitebello. 
Whitaker.  G.  W..  Oakland. 
White.  Franklin  Ralph.  West  Sacramento. 
Whitt,  Mark  Alan.  Hollywood. 
Wightman.  David  Lloyd.  III.  Fair  Oaks. 
Williams.    Dennis    Lee.    Westminister. 
Williams.  Frank  Duval.  Fresno. 
Willis.  Harold  Eugene,  Bishop. 
Yamashita,  Akira,  San  Francisco. 
Zabala.  Salvador.  Jr..  Menlo  Park. 

Coast  Guard 
Broatrom,  David  Charles,  Los  Altos. 

Air  Force 
-AriTKind.  Robert  Laurence.  San  Mateo. 
Britt.  AqulUa  Friend,  El  Cajon, 
Calms,  Robert  Alexander,  Highland. 
Chapey,  David  Michael,  Santa  Rosa. 
Dawson,  Paul  Glen,  Culver  City. 
Graves,  Harold  Leonard,  Oakland. 
Hottenroth.  James  Randall,  Montclair. 
Humphrey,  John  Richard,  Fair  Oaks. 
Kaiuiel.  Donald  Lee,  Los  Angeles. 
King.  Ronald  Runyan,  Santa  Cruz. 
Lynch.  William  Affley,  Jr.,  San  Francisco. 
Martin.  Kenneth  William,  Escondldo. 
McNally,  James  William,  Los  Angeles. 
Neville,  William  Edward,  El  Cajon. 
Riley,  Alden  Laverne,  San  Diego. 
Robertson,  Joe  Carrol,  Salinas. 
Ruyff,  Ronald  Paul,  Long  Beach. 
Snyder,  John  Herbert,  Santa  Rosa. 
Soransen,  Odin  Edgar,  San  Francisco. 


Waltman,  Jesse  Lyle.  Dixon. 
Weikal.  William  Byron.  Jr  .  Inglewood. 
Wright,  Dennis  Paul,  Taft. 

Marine  Corps 
Akstin,  James  Michael.  Richmond. 
Alcantar,  Frank  Cosme,  San  Bernardino. 
Allender.  Frank  Ross.  Jr..  Ventura. 
Almarat.  Ronald  Paul.  Los  Angeles. 
Baccus,  Jimmy  Dever,  Lawndale. 
Bass,  Gary  Nolan.  Sacramento. 
Beacli,  Artiiur  James.  Orange  Cove 
Blaney.  Thomas  Arthur.  San  Diego. 
Bright.  Richard.  Chula  Vista. 
Campbell.  Eugene  Charles.  Redwood  Valley. 
Carranza.  Martin.  Oakland. 
Castro.  Reinaldo  Antonio.  Pacific  Grove. 
Christopher.  Anthony  Phill.  Los  Angeles. 
Cobb  John  Wesley.  Pomona. 
Cook,  Michael  Prank.  Harbor  City 
Corrie,  Mark  Lane.  Aptos. 
Crossen.  Michael  O  .  Bloomlngton. 
Crouse,  Jeffrey  Charles.  Los  Angeles. 
Daniels.  Tommy  Leon.  Santa  Ana. 
Durr.  Lavall,  Castrovllle. 
Earles.  Fred  Thomas.  Bellflower. 
Eaton.  Bruce  Horace.  San  Gabriel. 
Ellis.  Gene  Howard.  Jr..  Sacramento. 
Ferrante.  Gilbert.  Ontario. 
Freeman.  Darell  Goodwin.  Salinas. 
Galvin,  Ralph  Forrester.  Redwood  City. 
Gilliam.  John  Perry.  Oxnard. 
Henry.  Ronald  Jerome,  Pomona 
Herrera.  Michael  Ward.  Los  Aiigeles. 
Hunsbarger.  Gerald  C  ,  III,  Sacramento. 
Hunt.  William  Raymond.  Richmond. 
JohnsoQi.  John  Harry.  Santa  Ana. 
Kleswetter.  Gerard  Martin.  Colton. 
King.  Robert  Wayne.  Montclair. 
Koehler.  James  Kevin.  Walnut  Creek 
Lawson.  Leo  Cliarles.  San  Leandro. 
MacGeary,  Fred  Ernest.  Inglewood. 
Martinez.  Rodney  Dean,  Gait 
Mathis.  Brent  Eugene,  North  Hollywood 
Meckel,  John  Blocker,  Lakewood. 
Miles,  Ronald  David,  Mill  Valley. 
Molina,  Agapito.  Jr..  San  Bernardino. 
Mucha,  Henry,  Jr  .  Westminster. 
Murphy.  Joseph  Patrick.  Long  Beach. 
Musgulre.  Glen  Alan.  Lomita 
Parker,  Victor  Ralph.  Perrls. 
Quinn,  Patrick  Owen.  La  Crescenta. 
Senz.  Francisco  Xavler,  Culver  City. 
Salinas.  Joe  Manuel.  Norwalk. 
Shelton.  Charles  Thomas.  Selma. 
Shrout.  Sanford.  Jr..  Hayward. 
Silveril.  Louis  Zane.  West  Covina. 
Spencer.  Leandrew  Jr.,  Los  Angeles. 
Stowe.  Luthe  Tony.  North  Edwards. 
Tomlinson.  Michael  James.  Van  Nuys. 
Wangler.  Lo.ssy  Ray.  Alameda. 
Western.  Aaron  Harold.  Los  Angeles. 
Wood,  Patrick  Lee,  Riverside, 
Worrell,  Gary  Paul,  Placerville, 

Navy 
Butlerj  Joseph  Milton,  Culver  City. 
Carter,  Rodney  Balaam.  Porterville. 
Clements.  William  Richard.  Hayward. 
Curtis.  Gary  Stillman.  Bell  Gardens. 
Dawson,  Thomas  Joe.  Jr..  San  Jose. 
Deardorff.  Herold  Troy,  Norco. 
Dye.  James  Cletus,  Ventura. 
Dyer,  James  Richard,  El  Monte. 
Dyke.  Robert  Louts.  Alamo. 
Gilliland.  John  Henry  III.  Riverside. 
Guerra.  Raul  Antonio.  Riverside. 
Hessman.  Ronald  Anthony.  Los  Angeles. 
Hester,  Leo  Claude.  Heber. 
Josephson.  Hartley  Michael,  Canoga  Park. 
Keen.  Daryl  La  Verne.  Santa  Cruz. 
Long.  Lewis  Benton.  Kingsburg. 
Luc.  Prank  Leo.  San  Diego. 
Mayo.  Dvidley  Wayne.  BellfJcwer. 
McDoald.  George  Columbus.  Los  Angeles. 
Messer.  Sigurd  Martin.  Eldridge. 
Newby,  Gary  Eugene.  Sacramento. 
Owens,  Richard  Lee.  Fresno. 
Ownuy.  Edward  Allan  Joseph.  Nevada  City. 
Ramirez,  Vincent  Albert,  Richmond, 
Reed,  Gregg  Erwin,  Santa  Clara. 
Rush.  William  Ardie.  Los  Angeles. 
SearfuB,  William  Henry,  Los  Angeles. 
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Shanks.  Donald  Wilfred,  Crescent  City. 
Stand,  Robert  Nicolas,  Modesto. 
Steimer.  Thomas  J«ick.  Piedmont. 
Strain.  Kenneth  Dale,  Pair  Oaks. 
Strung.  Daniel  Leroy,  Big  Bear  City. 
Tessman,  Clarence  Clemen*.  San  Diego, 
Waldron,  St'ven,  Baldwin  Park. 
Wensel.  Norman  Byron.  Torrance. 
Wlldauer.  Paul  Arthur.  Chula  Vista. 

Army 
Abbie.  Donald  Paul.  Sacramento. 
Abbott,  Edward  Donald,  Yuba  City. 
Abraham,  Paul  Leonard,  Santa  Ana. 
Achor,  Terrence  William,  Whittier. 
Acosta.  John  Michael.  Sacramento. 
Adair.  Harvey  Gene.  Kingsburg. 
Adams,  GiUes  David.  Alta  Loma. 
Adams.  James  Lindell.  Pittsburg. 
Adams.  Paul  Edwin  Garden  Grove. 
Agular,  Juan  Daniel.  Oakland. 
Ahern.  John  Bernard.  Delhi. 
Akamu,  Albert  Kaiwi.  San  Francisco. 
Akins,  Samuel  Leroy.  Los  Angeles. 
Albert.    Raymond    Howard.    Jr.,    Imperial 
Beach. 

Aleshire,  Ronald  Lee,  San  Jose. 
Alexander,  Robert  Emmet .  Los  Angeles. 
Alford,  Michael  Lynn,  Redlands. 
Alfred.  Thomas  Samuel,  Oceanside. 
Allen,  Larry  Hugh.  San  Diego. 
Allen,  Wayne  Anderson,  Oceanside. 
Alvarez,  Charles  Allen,  Santee. 
Alvarez,  Jimmie  Marron.  San  Jose. 
Alvarez.  Michael  Byron,  Madera. 
Andersen.  Michael  Nile.  Downey. 
Andersen.  William  T  .  Jr..  Tchachapl. 
Anderson.  James  Boyd.  Sunlu-id. 
Anderson.  James  Howard.  Anaheim. 
Antognini.  Joseph,   in,  San  Jose. 
Aragon,  Alonso.  Jr  .  San  Jose. 
Arambula.  Paul  Tejeda.  Oakland. 
Arellano.  Leroy  Fred.  Santa  Cruz. 
Artavia.  Joseph  Gregory.  San  Francisco. 
Avlla.  Jesus  V..  Dinuba 
Bachelor.  Don  Ray.  Caruthers. 
Baggett,  Prank  Allen.  Williams. 
Bailey,  Alfred  Leon,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles, 
Baird,  Ronald  Eugene,  Pittsburg. 
Baker,  Robert  Nelson.  Santa  Ana. 
Bakkie.  Donald  Keith,  Sacramento. 
Ballard,  Mel  Roy.  Redding. 
Banaga.  Salvador  M.  L..  Jr..  HoltvlUe. 
Banglos.  Gary  Alan,  San  Francisco. 
Banuelos.  Albert  A.,  Jr.,  San  Diego. 
Barger,  Ferdinand  Ora.  Jr.,  Bakersfleld. 
Barker,  Robert  Lee.  Jr..  Esparto. 
Barnes,  Francis  Archer.  San  Bernardino. 

Barnhouse.  Darrel  Emerson,  Richmond. 

Barovetto,  John  Lawrence,  Davis. 

Barton,  Val  E.,  Redwood  Estates 

Bates,  Wayne  Sherwood,  San  Pablo. 

Battiest,  Andrew,  Calipatrla. 

Baumann.  Rene  Georges,  Walnut  Creek, 

Beals,  Ronnie  Herbert,  Sacramento, 

Beardsley,  Ronald  Allen,  Napa. 

Beck.  Steven  Lee.  Atherton. 

Bedolla.  Joseph  Loi>ez,  Gilroy. 

Behm.  Stanley  William,  Escondldo, 

Bell,  Edward  Allen,  Burbank. 

Bell.  Howard  Clayton,  Long  Beach. 

Bell.  John  Martin,  Morro  Bay. 

Bellomo,  Terrence  John,  Santa  Clara. 

Beltran,  Robert  Leon,  Fremont. 

Benes,  Wayne  Joseph,  Upland. 

Benson.  Robert  William,  Bakersfleld. 

Berg,  Ray  William  Jr.,  San  Lorenzo. 

Bergren,  Thomas  Howard,  San  Jose. 

Berry.  David  Joe.  Bellflower. 

Bertsch,  Brent  John,  Lodl. 

Bettencourt.  Daniel  P..  Jr.,  San  Diego. 

Biernackl,  James  Richard,  Chula  Vlst*. 

Bieser,  Karl  Roy,  San  Diego. 

Blrden.  Lee  Roy,  Oakland. 

Birdwell,  Michael  Del,  Modesto. 

Bishop,  Michael  Richard,  Napa, 

Blakely,  William,  Castro  Valley. 

Blankenship,  James  Arlia,  Gardens. 

Blasingame,  NcwTnan  Lee,  Los  Angeles. 

Blume,  Dale  L.,  Roeemead. 

Bobbitt.  Arthur,  Chula  Vista. 

Bolster,  Christopher  Gran,  Pomona, 

Bolton,  David  Joseph,  MarysvlUe. 


Boots,  James  Allen,  Orovllle. 
Borgen.  Carl  Lee.  Manteca. 
Bottan.  Daniel  Jacques.  Santa  Paula. 
Boudreftux,  Allen  John.  Rlyerstde. 
Bowen.  Larry  William,  Cupertino. 
Bowman.  Stephen  Wesley,  Alta  Lioma. 
Box,  Houston  Clifford,  Jr.,  Sacramento, 
Boyd,  John  Lee,  Loe  Angeles. 
Boyle,  Harry  Lewis,  San  Leandro 
Bradshaw.  Henry  Lee,  Long  Beach. 
Brady.  James  Gregory.  Sacramento. 
Breitenbach.  Bernard  Paul.  El  Cerrito. 
Bretches.  Raymond  Dean.  Santa  Barbara. 
Brewer,  John  Newton,  Sonoma. 
Brie,  William  Henry  III.  Burbank. 
Brlcmont.  Francis  Peter,  Jr  ,  Los  Oatoe. 
Brierly.    James   Kenneth,    Carlsbad. 
Brocker.  Thomas  George,  San  Jose. 
Brophy,  Daniel  Ralph.  Oceanside. 
Brown.  AU-ln  Ray.  Tulare. 
Brown.  Donald  Lynn,  Stockton, 
Brown,   Gary   Wayne,   Los   Angeles. 
Brown.   Gerald   Ray.  Los  Angeles. 
Brown.  Marshall   Jason.  Hyampow. 
Brown.  Richard  Alt>ert,  Santa  Clara. 
Brown  Robert  Alva  II.  Needles. 
Buehler.  Robert  Henry.  Napa. 
Bundage,  Cecil  Odell.  Seaside. 
Burbage.   Raymond   Douglas,  Norwalk. 
Burns.  Dean  Harry.  Sonoma. 
Burrola.  Sammy.  Jr.,  Buena  Park. 
Burson.  David  Richard.  Los  Angeles. 
Butler.  Kenneth  Allan.  Jr..  WilUts. 
Butorovic.  Steve,  San  Pedro. 
Butts.  John  Michael,  Covina. 
Buys.  Kenneth  Allen.  Anaheim 
Buzzard.  Larry  B..  Sacramento. 
Byrd,  Bobby  John.  San  Bruno. 
Byrnes.   Robert  Scott.   Carmichael. 
Calderon.  Julio   Alfredo.  Los   Angeles. 
Call.  Richard  Joseph.  San  Bernardino. 
Callahan.  John  Marshall.  Jr  .  San  Diego. 
Calle-Zuluaga  Fernando.  Los  Angeles. 
Cardln,  Willis  Glen.  San  Lorenzo. 
Carl.  Arthur  Jack,  Upland. 
Carlson,  James  Clark.  Salinas. 

Carlson,  Richard  Allan,  San  Francisco. 

Carmona.  Efren,  El  Monte. 

Carr.  Gregory  Vernon.  Santa  Barbara. 

C;;rrand.  Jackie  Andrew.  Cypress. 

Carter.  Thurl  Guy.  Ill,  Hayward. 

Carvajal,  Joseph  Carlos,  Norwalk 

Casey,  Richard  William,  Los  Altos. 

Cash.  David  Manfred,  Pasadena. 

Casper.  Ronald  Jerome  Dent,  Santa  Ana, 

Castaneda,  Benjamin  Frank.  Oakland. 

Castaneda,  Hugo  Carlos.  Compton. 

Castillo,  Manuel  Angel.  San  Jose. 

Castro,  Jorge  Arturo,  Los  Angeles 

Catt,     Joseph     Francis,     Jr,.     Huntington 
Beach. 

Cervantes,  Gerald,  San  Jose. 

Chaney,  Donald  Lee,  Rlverbank. 

Chaney,  Douglas  Dale.  Redondo  Beach, 

Charles,  Ronnie  Joe.  South  Gate. 

Chase,  Charles  Joseph.  San  Mateo. 

Chavez.  Jestis  Ernest.  Jr..  Pico  Rivera. 

Chervony.  Eddie  Edwin.  Los  Angeles. 

Chilcott.  Ronald  Harry,  Pico  Rivera, 

Chisum,  David.  Salinas. 

Cho,  Herbert  Pok  Dong,  Lynwood. 

Choi,  William  David,  WatsonvlUe. 

Chrlster,  Eugene  Merl.  Salinas. 

Christy,  Richard  Thomas.  Boulder  Creek. 

Church,  John  Leonard,  Norwalk. 

Cigar,  Freddie  Joe,  San  Pedro. 

Clark,  Donald  Eugene,  Fremont. 

Clark,  Doyle  Wayne,  Santa  Clara. 

Clark.  James  Lee.  Richmond. 

Clarke.  Walter  Kirt,  El  Cajon. 

Cleem,  Larry  Lloyd,  Midway  City. 

Clifford.  Harold  John.  Daly  City. 

Cubarrublas,  Roberto,  San  Jose. 

Cobb,  Tyler  William,  Jr..  La  Puente. 

Cohen.  Robert  Bruce.  Los  Angeles, 
Coleman.  Donald  Huston.  Healdsburg. 
Oolller.  Timothy  Lynn,  Madera. 
Collins,  Bruce  Wayne,  Ontario, 
Collins.  Clint.  Long  Beach. 
Combs.  Kenneth  Dale.  Camanllo. 
Contreras.  Benito.  Jr  .  Whittier. 
Cook.  Charles  Joseph,  We«t  Covin*. 
Cook.  Charles.  Jr..  San  Francisco. 


Cook,  John  W.,  Long  Beach. 
Coonrod,  Robert  Lee.  Napa. 
Cooper,  Robert  Gean.  Azusa, 
Cornell,  Ricky  Lynn,  Salinas. 
Oorrigan,  Michael  Joseph.  Burbank, 
Ootterell.  Jack  Patrick,  Bellflower. 
Courtney.  Joe  Ray.  Jr    Reseda 
Cox,  Freddie  James,  Jr..  Oakland^ 
Cox.  Gregory  Ellis.  Pleasant  Hill. 
Crabb,  Winford  R  ,  Shafter 
Craig,  rilchae!  Dennis,  Roeemead. 
Crane,  Robert   Irving.  Montgomery   Creek. 
Cranford.  Thomas  William,  Redding. 
Criswell,  Robert  Reed.  San  Francisco. 
Crook.  James  Peyton,  La  Mesa. 
Crosby,  James  Allen.  San  Diego. 
Crum.  Daryl  Wayne,  Garden  Grove. 
Cryan,  Kenneth  Michael.  San  Mateo. 
Cuellar.  Pilar  Joseph.  Tulare. 
Culbertson,     Samuel     Kent,     Huntington 
Beach. 

Curley,  Raymond  Nelson.  Orange 
Daffer,  Joseph  John,  Modesto. 
Dahlin,  David  Courtney.  Reseda. I 
Daniel.  Johnnie  Lloyd.  Montclalrl 
Darrah,  Gary  Koyle.  Los  Angeles 
Daughton.  Joseph  D  .  Jr.,  San  Leandro. 
David.  Michael  Dennis.  Baldwin  Park. 
Davldove.  Ernest  Frederic,  China  L.ake. 
Davis.  Charles  Edward.  Gait. 
Davis.  Dale  Leroy.  Santa  Rosa. 
Davis.  James  Alien,  Whittier. 
Davis,  John  Edwin.  San  Pablo. 
Davis.  Walter  Scott.  Pasadena     ' 
De  Graw,  Charles  Ivan,  Thousand  Oaks. 
De  La  Pena.  Gilbert,  Plnedale. 
De  La  Rosa.  Larry  A  .  Jr  ,  Baldwin  Park 
De  Lapp.  Wllliani  C  III.  Pacific  Palisades. 
De  Mello,  Clyde  Lawrence,  El  Cerrito. 
De  Nardo,  Prank  Michael,  Jr  .  Covina. 
De  Vore.  Eklward  Allen.  Jr  .  Harbor  City. 
Del  Castillo.  Marco  Oscar.  Los  Angeles. 
Delgado,  Ray,  Richmond. 
Delgado,  Richard  Falcon.  Fresno. 
Delp.  Kenneth  Harvey,  Los  Angeles. 
DeMara,  Juan  Joseph,  Santa  Paula. 
Denton.  David  Andrew.  Upland. 
Derlg.  Patrick  Martin.  Santa  Maria. 
Desllets.  William  J..  Anaheim. 
Detrlck.  Robert  Lloyd.  Montara 
Diaz,  Gary  Michael.  Redondo  Beach. 
Dietz.  Wolf-Dieter.  San  Jose. 
Dillon.  George  Alfred  Ched.  San  Anselmo. 
Dineen.  Timothy  John.  Vallejo. 

Dismaya.  Eddie.  Jr  .  King  City. 

Dollm.  Steven  Francis.  Jr..  Long  Beach. 

Dudley.  Michael  Banion.  Los  Angeles. 

Durman.  Charles  Dudley.  Santa  Rosa. 

Doug8L8.  Johnnie  Lee.  San  Francisco. 

Douglas,  Johnnie  Lee.  San  Francisco. 

Downs.  Jack  Dennis,  Tujunga. 

Drake,  Richard  Guy,  Stockton. 

Duarte.  Gerald  Michael.  Campbell. 

Duce.  Roger  L  ,  Granada  Hills. 

Duffleld,  John   David   Lockwood,   Ventura, 

Duke,  Alan  Ray.  Bakersfleld. 

Duncan.  Roy  William.  Brawley.| 

Dunslng.  Dennis  Paul.  LTklah. 

Duran.  Juan  Chalres.  Jr  .  Los  Angeles. 

Duran.  Pablo,  Downey. 

Dutra.  Robert  Leonard.  San  Diego. 

Dyer.  Dennis  Earl,  Taft 

Easton.  John  William.  Anaheim 

Edgerton,  Arthur  Donald,  Jr  .  Hayward. 

Egolf .  Klaus  Dieter.  Westminster. 

Eisenbraun.  William  Forbes.  Santa  Ana. 

Elgin.  Robert  Gerald.  San  Francisco. 

Elia.  Reese  Currenti,  Jr  .  Burbank. 

Elklnton,  Michael.  Calistoga 

Ellsworth.  James  Oliver.  Sacramento, 

Ellsworth.  LawTence.  Los  Angeles. 

Enbodv.  Michael  Willam.  Canoga  Park. 

England.  Robert  Blair.  II.  Whlttler. 

Engstrom.  Loren  Eugene.  La  Canada. 

Erlckson,  Leonard  Daniel,  Llvemore. 

Ervln.  Glen  Otis.  Placerville. 

Escott.  Kenneth  Robert,  Oakland. 

Eskew.  Ronnie  Joe.  Yuba  City. 

Esparza  Malcolm  Marcellln.  San  Fernando. 

Estrada.  Mario  Pereda.  Inglewood. 

Estrada.  Randolph  PhilUp,  Los  Angeles. 

Estrada.  Roy  Lee.  Lakeside. 

Evans.  Garfle'd,  San  Diego. 
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Everets.  Dennis  Lee,  San  Diego. 
Farden.  Kenneth  Roy.  Los  Angeles. 
Faulkner.  Michael  Anthony.  Los  Angeles. 
F.iy.  Michael  Andrew,  Saugus. 
Fay.  Patrick  Dennis.  Cypress. 
Fedoroff .  Alexander.  San  Francisco. 
Feigenbutz.  Terrence  R..  Rlalto. 
Ferralez,  Rlch..rd,  L.OS  Angeles. 
Fielding,  David  Andrew.  Santa  Barbara. 
FilippelU.  John  Mario.  Hayward. 
Finley.  Leland  Patrick.  Huntington  Beach. 
Fleer.  Robert  Dean.  Fullerton. 
Fletcher,  Kim  William,  Hollywood. 
Plohr.  George,  Jr.,  Huntington  Park 
Floras.  Richard  Javier,  Hanford. 
Fogg,  Albert  Randolph  III,  Santa  Maria. 
Foster.  Eddie  Dale.  Santa  Maria. 
Freedle.  Prank  Louie.  Ft   Ord. 
Prick.  Edsall  A..  Petaluma. 
Friend.  Richard  Allen.  San  Diego 
Prltsche.  Robert.  Jr.,  Stockton. 
Pry.  James  Ray.  Jr..  Los  Alamitos. 
Fryer.  Robert  Risley,  Paso  Robles 
Fujimoto.  Donald  Shuichl.  Stockton. 
Fuller,  Carroll  Bruce.  Sunnyvale. 
Fuller,  Etennis  Earl,  Santa  Pe  Springs. 
Fuller.  Stanley  Carl.  Fullerton. 
Gabriel.  Meredith  Alton.  San  Diego 
Gaftunik,  Steven  John.  Sacrai.iento. 
Gallo.  Peter  Joseph.  Livingston 
Galvez.  Joe  Angel.  Oakland. 
Garcia.  Isaac  Ramirez.  Jr  ,  San  Fernando. 
.Garnica,  Andy.  Richmond. 
-Garvec. Phillip  Eugene.  CaUmesa. 
Gatewood.  Gerald  Peter.  Fresno. 
Gau.  Louis  Ellie.  Los  Altos  Hills 
Gerome  Michael  Anthony.  Reseda. 
Geyer.  Leroy  Clyde.  Hayward. 
Gibbins,  Robert  Wayne,  Merced 
Glaspie,  William  Harold,  Fresno. 
Godwin,  James  R.,  Sacramento. 
Golden.  John  Michael.  Westminster 
Goldsmith.  Daniel  Eric,  Farmersville 
Gomez.  Andres  Armando  R..  Anaheim. 
Gonzales.  Paul  Alfred.  Richmond. 
Gonzalez.  Albert.  HoUister. 
Gonzalez.  Carlos.  Hamilton  City. 
Gonzalez.      Joaquin      Christop.      Redondo 
Beach 

Gonzalez,  Richard,  Bakersfield. 
Gorslch.  James  Tony.  Yorba  Linda. 
Gotcher.  Larrie  Jack.  Citrus  Heights. 
Goudelock,  William  Roger.  Meridian, 
Granados,  Richard,  Merced. 
Grant,  Willie,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles. 
Gravel,  Bobby  Joe,  Lawndale. 
Gray.  Warren.  Inglewood. 
Green,  Donald  Edward,  Compton. 
Griffith.  William  Chapin.  Seaside. 
Grigsby.  Barry  N  ,  Redding. 
Guard.  Martin  William.  Santa  Ana. 
Guardado,  Daniel.  Santa  Ana. 
Guarienti.  Ralph,  Sacramento. 
Guerra-Hernandez,  Rene.  Los  Angeles. 
Guerrero,  Richard  Joseph,  Los  Angeles. 
Guest,  Raymond  Calvin.  Redding. 
Guillen,  Phillip  O.,  San  Jose. 
Guile.  James  Patrick.  San  Diego. 
Guzman.  Juan  Araujo.  Artesia. 
Gwinn.  Michael  James.  Redding. 
Haas.  Frederick  William.  Santa  Rosa. 
Hadley.  Joseph  Austin.  Santa  Rosa. 
Hadzega.  George  Stephen.  Sania  Ana. 
Hammer.  Robert  Ralph.  San  Jose. 
Hammett.  Richard  Lee.  Sfui  Leandro. 
Harano,  Allen  Hideo.  Berkeley. 
Harbour.  Thomas  James.  Auburn. 
Hardesty.  Robert  Warren.  Santa  Clara. 
Harding.  Warren  Guthrie.  Jr  .  Westminster. 
Hardman.  James  Allen,  San  Leandro. 
Hare.  Michael  Kenneth.  Covina. 
Harris,  Robert  Earl,  San  Jose. 
Haugen,  Alan  Robert,  Grass  Valley. 
Havel.  Richard  Thomas,  Atwater. 
H.^yes.  Dan  David.  San  Jose. 
Hederman,  Patrick  Shawn.  Chino. 
Heeren.  Daxrel  Wayne.  Maywood 
Hefner.  Francis  Joe,  Vallejo. 
Heil,  Richard  Edwards,  Lodi. 
Heintz,  Wayne  Douglas,  Elk  Grove. 
Heller,  Robert  Lee,  Long  Beach, 
Hellman,   Kenneth   Raymond,   San   Mateo. 


Henry,  Robert  Gregory,  San  Diego. 
Henry,  Scott  D.,  Anaheim, 
Herd,  Thomas  Leon.  Modesto. 
Hermanson.  Stephen  Mark   Carmel  Valley. 
Hernandez.  Ramon  S  ,  Jr  ,  Calexlco. 
Hernandez.  Rene  Zarogoza,  San  Gabriel 
Hernandez,  Victor  Reyes,  Fullerton. 
Hess,  Robert  Jay,  Sacramento. 
Hewltson,  Paul  Crawford,  Yucca  Valley, 
Hicks,  Eugene  Stanley,  Arcadia. 
HlckB,  Steven  Gary,  Napa. 
Hlgglns,  Patrick  Albert,  PorterviUe. 
Hill,  Dale  Evans.  Paradise. 
Hill.  Peter  Alan.  Etireka. 
Hill.  Randall  Steven.  Lynwood. 
Hlnlcston,  Robert  Francis,  San  Jose. 
Hoadley.  Gary  Ellis,  Fontana. 
Hof«-.  Russell  Gene.  Camarlllo. 
Hogan.  Kraig  Sewell,  Sunnyvale. 
Holcombe,  Thomas  Marvin,  San   Diego, 
Holland.  Luey  Vernon,  Riverside. 
Holt<)n,  Gary  Dennis,  Chlco. 
Hood,    Ernest    Ervln.    Compton. 
Horner.  Carl  Nicholas  M..  San  Bernardino. 
Hursfley.  Richard  Wayne.  Westminster, 
Hourigan.  Michael  Patrick.  Santa  Rosa. 
Huff,  Robert  Randel.  Baldwin  Park. 
Hughes.  Brian  Gregory.  Whlttier. 
Hughes.  Samuel  Rueben.  Los  Angeles. 
Hughes.  Thomas  Gilbert.  Oakland. 
Hulse.  Gary  Wayne.  Paramount. 
Humphrey.  Jarold  Edward.  Greenville. 
Hunifphrey.  Weden  Gary.  Camarlllo. 
Hunt.  Hood  Hal.  Encino. 
Hup*.  Russell  Edward,  Los  Angeles 
HurtBdo,  John  Bernard,  Sanger. 
Huspead,  Terence  Michael,  Moraga. 


II, 


Hacienda 


Hutdhinson,     Robert 
Height*. 

Ide.  Ben  Hervey.  Marina. 
Illman.  William  Steve.  Oreville. 
Imbach.  John.  III..  Carpinteria. 
Iniguez,  Dennis  Glenn.  San  Diego. 
Irwin.  Van  Allen.  Northrldge. 
Ishrman.  Albert  Jr..  Los  Angeles. 

Jackton.  David  Andrew.  Tulaie. 

Jack»on.  Denny  Mllburn.  Santa  Paula. 

Jackson.  Little  Jay.  San  Pablo. 

Jackson.  Paul  Edward,  Richmond. 

Jacobs.  Dennis  Wayne.  San  Diego. 

Jacobs.  William  John.  Lancaster. 

Jacobson.  Warner  Craig,  Fresno. 

Janowicz,    Joseph    Anthony,     Huntington 
Park. 

Jans,  Robert  Allen,  San  Jose. 

Jansen,  Jerome  Eddie  Wally,  Vista. 

Jarick,  Russell  William,  Los  Angeles. 

Jeantet,  Francis  Leon,  Fremont. 

Jensen.  Douglas  Gary.  North  Hollywood. 

Jerntterg,  Robert  Stevens,  San  Jose. 

Jessiman.  Thad  Bazily,  Castro  Valley. 

Jimenez.  Isidro  Briceno.  San  Gabriel. 

Johnson.  Anthony  Eric.  San  Francisco. 

Johnson.  Larry  Lee,  Anaheim. 

Johnson.  Larry  Ray.  ButtonwlUow. 

Johnson,  Robert  William.  Jr.,  Sacramento. 

Johnston.  Robert  Earl,  Jr.,  Alameda. 

Johnston,  Tommy  Wayne,  Bellflower. 

Jones,  James  Lester,  Lancaster. 

Jones,  Randolph  Robert,  Bakersfield. 

Jordan,  Stephen  Alan,  Monrovia. 

Joseph,  Michael  Arnold,  Sacramento. 

Kamrath.  Jack  Harlan,  Sacramento, 

Kandler,  Terrence  Arthur,  Torrance. 

Kaskl,  Donald  Albert,  Fortuna. 

Kaye,  Mark  Samuel,  Studio  City, 

Keller,  James  Louis,  Vlsalla. 

Kelley.  David  Bruce,  Los  Angeles. 

Kelly,  Dennis  Leroy.  Redondo  Beach. 

Kelly,  Larry  Lee.  Hayward. 

Keyes.  Daniel  Duane,  San  Jose. 

Kim,  Harry,  San  Diego. 

Klncannon,  Raymond  Omer,  Chula  Vista. 

Kindred.  Michael  George,  San  Jose. 

King,  Gilbert.  Los  Angeles. 

King.  Norton  Zigmund.  San  Diego. 

Kingman.  Barry  Dean.  Palo  Alto. 

Kinnard.  William  Lloyd.  Hesperia. 

Kirk.  Melvin  Lynn,  Clovis, 

Klein,  Michael  Kenneth,  Sacramento. 

Klenske,  Howard  Lee,  Burbank. 

Kline,  Harvey  Edward.  II.  San  Diego. 


KUne.  Robert  Francis,  Jr..  Los  Altos. 

Klotz.  John  Robert,  Crescent  City. 

Kotyluk.  Kenneth  Eugene.  Sacramento. 

Krause,  Manfred  Walter.  San  Diego. 

Krech.  Steven  Dennis.  Riverside. 

Krlll,  RiLSsell  Walter.  San  Jose. 

Kuchlnskl,  Ralph  Warren,  Sacramento. 

Kinitz.  Gene  Ray,  Murphys. 

La  Grou,  Raymond  Louis,  Jr.,  Santa 
Monica. 

La  Roche.  Joel  Mitchell,  Huntington 
Beach. 

La  Rochelle.  Marcel  Adelar,  Biiena  Park. 

Lackey,  Robert  Edgar.  Mount  Laguna. 

Laframboise,  Phillip  Dougl,  La  Mesa. 

Lalka.  Pagal.  II.  Azusa. 

Lalne.  Wayne  Kevin,  Walnut  Creek. 

Laird.  Patrick  Steven,  Castro  Valley. 

Lalich,  David  Hugh,  West  Covina. 

Lamb.  Thomas  Robert,  Los  Angeles. 

Landers.  Edmond  John.  Vacaville. 

Landers.  Richard  Ray.  Orcutt. 

Landon.  Gary  Joseph.  Yreka. 

Lane.  Dennis  Eugene.  Wilton. 

Lane.  Richard  Arthur.  Fontana. 

Lara.  Apimenlo,  Upland. 

Lara.  Larry  Caluistus,  Santa  Barbara. 

Laster,  Alvin  Mack,  Jr.,  Compton. 

Lau.  Hoi  Tin.  Pasadena. 

Lavigne.  Gerald  Andre.  Woodland  Hills. 

Lawson,  William  Charles.  Happy  Camp. 

Le  Blanc,  Floy  Feleipe  Este.  San  Francisco. 

Le  Desma,  Lour,  Visalla. 

Leach,  Dickie  Lynn,  Alameda. 

Lee.  Donald  Gerald,  Morro  Bay. 

Lehr.  David  Richard,  San  Rafael. 

Leon.  Guerrero  Klnny  San,  Hayward. 

Licea,  Francisco  Xavier,  Los  Angeles. 

Liebespeck.  James  Warren.  La  Puente. 

Lilley.  David  Rose.  Dinuba. 

Lindel.  John  Richard,  Garden  Grove. 

Lipsius,  Michael  Glenn.  Santa  Clara. 

Long,  Hal  Randolph,  North  Hollywood. 

Loomis,  Billie  Clifford.  Palermo. 

Lopez.  Edward.  San  Bernardino. 

Lopez.  Frederick  George.  Manteca. 

Lopez,  Jose  de  Jesus,  Soledad. 

Lopez-Ramos.  Luis  Alfonso,  Calexlco. 

Lorenzo.  Robert  J.,  Colusa. 

Losel,  Fred  George,  Jr..  La  Puente. 

Loveland.  Ronald  Ray.  Sunnyvale. 

Lozano.  Donald  James.  Fresno. 

Luallln,  Lee  Andres.  Oakland. 

Lucas.  Herbert  George.  Brawley, 

Lucas.  Karl.  Redondo  Beach. 

Lucas.   Phillip   Warren.   Los   .Angeles. 

Luna.  Robert.  Alameda. 

Lutge.  Thomas  Albert.   San   Francisco. 

Mabrey,  Gary  Michiel.  Berkeley. 

Macintosh,   Donald  Gordon.  El  Sobrante. 

MacManus.  James  Francis.  Anaheim. 

Madeuga.  Manuel  Dominic.  Modesto. 

Madrigal-Cordero.   R.   A  ,   Jr..   Los  Angeles. 

Maestas,   Gilbert   Merill,   San   Diego. 

Maillotix.  Earl  .'^delbert,  Oakland. 

Makuh,  Prank  Joseph,  Placentia. 

Malone,  James  Edgar,  Inglewood. 

Mangan,   Michael  Robert,  Costa  Mesa. 

Manowski.  Edward.  Rowland  Heights. 

Marcello.  John  Bernard.  Los  Angeles. 

Markusen.  Tobias  Earl..  Long  Barn. 

Markwell.  Eugene  Lynn.  Torrance. 

Marland.  Innes  Lee.  Long  Beach. 

Marlowe.  Jack  William.  Gilroy. 

Marrufo.  Rodney  Elmer.  Jr..  Stewarts  Point. 

Martin.  Ernest  Tyrone.  Compton. 

Martin,  Freddie  Kay,  Hollywood. 

Martin.  Gerald,  Chula  Vista. 

Martin,  John  Major,  Fresno. 

Martin.  Kenneth  Leroy,  Los  Angeles. 

Martin.  Michael  Emmett,  Los  Angeles. 

Martin,  Richard  Jody,  Carlotta. 

Martin,  Thomas  Charles,  Torrance. 

Martinsen.  Loren  Daune,  Red  Bluff. 

Martz.  Melvin  Lee,  Paramount. 

Masteller.  Allan  Dean.  Chico. 

Matinez,  Steven  Catarino.  Venice. 

Mattson.  Kenneth  Eugene.  Lafayette. 

Mauldln.  Eddie  Lee,  Los  Angeles. 

May,  James.  Jr.,  Oakland. 

May.  Roy  Edward,  Sacramento. 

Mazza,  Stephen  Darren.  Carmichael. 
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McAfee,  Clyde  Richard,  San  Diego. 
McCloyn.  Joseph,  Los  Angeles. 
McColg,  Donald  B.,  Ventura. 
McCollum,  David  Vernon,  Huntington  Park. 
McConnell.  William  Walker,  Sonor*. 
McDanlel,  Richard  Byers,  San  Mateo, 
McDavld.  William  Earl.  Ontario. 
McDougal.  Billy  Dean.  Wlnton. 
McEuen.  Ronald  Curtis.  Garden  Grove. 
McFall.  Gary  Richard.  Northrldge. 
McFarland.  Louis  Henry.  Santa  Barbara. 
McGehee.  John  Albert,  San  Jose. 
Mclnnis,  Theodore  Valentl.  Oakland. 
Mclntyre.  Duncan  B..  Greenville. 
McJirnsey,  William  Robert.  Oakland 
McKechnie,  Daniel  Lee.  Concord. 
McKee.  Jack  Roger,  Needles. 
McKlnnon.  Jack  Wiley,  Jr..  Santa  Cruz. 
McKinsey.  Gerald  Leroy,  Jr.,  Modesto. 
McMahon,  Douglas  Duane,  Sherman  Oaks. 
McMurphy,  Jay  Darrell,  Vallejo. 
McNearney,  Patrick  Victor,  Oakland. 
Mebust,  Owen  Edward.  Manhattan  Beach. 
Meek,  Thomas  Otis.  Los  Angeles. 
Mena.  Joseph  Angel.  City  of  Commerce. 
Mendlbles,  Raymond  G..  Norwalk. 
Mendoza.  John  Dee.  South  Gate. 
Mendoza,  Martin  Elby,  Los  Angeles. 
Mendoza.  Peter  Acosta.  Union  City. 
Mercke,  Terrance  Lee.  Long  Beach. 
Merlcantante,  Thomas  Lee.  Solana  Beach. 
Mesa,  James  Gregory,  Jamul. 
Messerll.  Stev?  .  'iouls,  Norwalk. 
Miller,  Glenn  Edwin.  Oakland. 
Miller,  Michael.  Jr.,  La  Mesa. 
Miller,  Robert  Gall.  San  Jose. 
Mills,  John  Paul,  Sebastopol. 
Mlnko.  Michael  Anthony,  Culver  City. 
Miranda,  Joe  Aleman.  Bakersfield. 
Mitchell,  Michael  Jeffrey.  San  Esteban. 
Montague.  Stephen  Griffith.  Redwood  City. 

Montgomery,  George  Wesley,   Sacramento. 
Montgomery,  Michael  Mallor.  Visalla. 
Moore,  Charles  Edward.  Jr.,  Moorpark. 

Moore.  Glenn  Douglas.  Castro  Valley. 

Moore.  Jimmy  Ray,  San  Francisco. 

Moore,  Larry  Jay.  Exeter. 

Moore.  Lester  Lewis.  La  Mirada. 

Moore.  Robert  Ned,  Anaheim. 

Mora,  Ernest  Lopez,  Fresno. 

Mora.  Ramiro  Michael.  South  San  Gabriel. 

Moreno.  Adolfo  Valenzuela.  Artesia. 

Mori,  Bruce  Jun,  Los  Angeles. 

Morris.  Lyle  Wayne.  Ferndale. 

Morris,  Thomas  W..  Hayward. 

Morrison.  Glen  Mark.  Dale  City. 

Morrow.  Dale  Arthur.  Paramount. 

Mosseau.  Lloyd  Francis,  Cudahy. 

MuUer.  Harold  Bradley,  McKinleyville. 

Multhaupt,  James  Wayne.  Los  Angeles. 

Munatones,  Jose  Jr.,  San  Francisco. 

Munoz,  Carlos  Garcia,  San  Jose. 

Munoz,  Larry,  Torrance. 

Murray,      Bruce      Anderson,      Manhattan 
Beach. 

Musselman.  Donald  L  ,  Tulelake, 

Myers,  Ricky  Alan,  Napa. 

Nash.  James  Robert.  Davis 

Nastor.  Tony  Valdez,  San  Jose. 

Naylor,  Dennis  Eugene,  Orange. 

Neal,  Kenneth  LawTence,  San  Jose. 

Neiswender,  Daniel  Lynn,  South  Laguna, 

Nelson.  Boyd  Jeffery.  Oxnard. 

Nelson.  Daniel  Eugene.  Jr..  Barstow. 

Nelson.  John  Edward.  Sacramento. 

Nelson.  William  De  Witt.  Long  Beach. 

Neubacher.  Brandt  Steele.  Berkeley. 

Newson.  Leroy,  Jr..  Stockton. 

Nickel.  Warren  F  .  Jr.,  Watson'ille. 

Nlshizawa,  Glenn  Nobuyki,  Los  Angeles. 

Noble,  John  Rodney,  Van  Nuys. 

Nordquist,  Gary  Leigh,  Paramount. 

Nordstrom.  Victor  Carl,  Encino. 

Novakovich.  Jerry  A.,  Concord. 

Numez,  David  Guerrero,  Jr  ,  Brawley. 

Nusshaumer,  Steve  Owen,  Hayward. 

Nvstrom,  Thomas  Allen,  Anaheim. 

O'Bannon.  Albert  F.,  Jr..  Redlands. 

O'Brien,  Richard  Conaway,  Santa  Barbara. 

O'Connor,  Dennis  Kenneth.  San  Francisco. 

Ogami,  Terry  Y..  Reedley. 


Oglesby,  John  R.,  Tustln. 
Ohara,  Steve  Masao,  San  Jose. 
Ohlson,  Oalen  Erlck,  Modesto. 
OUvares-Martlnez.  Arturo,  Ventura. 
Oliver.  Paul  Harold,  Alameda. 
Ollveras.  Rudy  Michael.  Colton. 
Olson.  Robert  Gray,  Inglewood. 
Onistead,  David  King.  Costa  Mesa. 
Ornelas- Arellano  Victor  M..  Escondido. 
Ortega,  FYank  Dennis,  Saugus. 
Oster.  Frank  Allen,  Taft. 
Owen,  Robert  Gary,  Gasquet. 
Ozanne,  Jordan  Jay,  Pacolma 
Pagcaliuagan,  Celzhar  Vale,  San  Francisco. 
Page.  Luther.  Jr  ,  San  Francisco. 
Palacio,  Raymond  Jesus.  Seaside. 
Panamaroff.  Walter  John,  Lompoc. 
Parmeter,  Gerald  Thomas.  Cazadero. 
Partlda,  Charlie  Lopez,  Chino. 
PaslUas.  Henry.  Riverside. 
Patterson.  Larry  Hart.  Gridley. 
Paulk.  Robert  Milton.  Vallejo. 
Pearce.  Marvin  Robert.  Capltola. 
Pedrick.  Charles  C.  II,  Alameda. 
Peguero,  Richard.  Los  Angeles. 
Pellicano,  Jean  Pierre  V..  Alameda, 
Pendergraft.  Ronnie  Dean.  Clovis. 
Perez.  Joseph  Espino.  San  Francisco, 
Perez.  Juan  J  .  Selma 
Perez.  Raymond  Luna,  San  Joaquin. 
Perez,  Richard.  Morgan  Hill. 
Perry,  Donald  Lee,  Taft. 
Perry,  Steve  Joseph  Leone,  La  Honda. 
Peterman,   Thomas   Howard,   San    Bernar- 
dino. 

Peters,  John  Denis,  Palo  Alto. 
Peters,  Walter  John.  Indio. 
Pettltt,  Donald  Ace,  Bellflower. 
Pickett,  Wilton  Ray,  Santa  Cruz. 
Pimentel.  Ronnie  Cardoza,  Clayton. 
Pina.  Prank  David.  Montclalr. 
Pittman.  Robert  Louis.  Willowbreak. 
Pogue.  Michael  Alan.  Colusa. 
Pohl.  William  Anthony,  Los  Angeles. 
Pope.  Thomas  Robert.  La  Mirada 
Port,  Gary  Craig,  San  Rafael. 
Poso,  John  Richard,  San  Jose. 
Potts,  Wilmer,  Oakland. 
Poulson.  Bruce  William,  Corona  Del  Mar, 
Powell,  Daniel  Lee.  Artesia. 
Powell,  Reginald  Foster.  Empire. 
Powell.  Russell  J..  Redding. 
Powers,  Steven  Charles,  Compton. 
Prescott.  Dennis  Louis,  Sunnyvale. 
Preston.  Ross  McCllelan.  La  Habra. 
Prien.  Don.  Palo  Alto. 

Priesthoff.  John  Howard  II.  Woodland  Hills. 
Prosky.  Leveret  Roscoe.  Palm  Springs. 
Puffenbarger,  William  T.,  Oakland, 
Pumphrey,  Cornealus.  Jr..  Corcoran. 
Purcell.  Dennis  Edward,  Tulare. 
Quezada,  Arthur.  Trona. 
Rainford.  Edward  George.  Santa  Rosa. 
Ramirez.  Jesus  P..  Los  Angeles. 
Ramirez.  Lorenzo.  Jr..  Los  Angeles. 
Randolph,  Richard  Alan,  Sutter  Creek. 
Rasorl.  Carl  Raymond.  Los  Angeles. 
Rathmann.  Eugene  L*  Roy,  San  Diego. 
Ray.  Darwin  Esker.  East  Highlands. 
Rav,  Robert  Breckenridge,  Bakersfield. 
Ray,  William  David.  El  Centro. 
Reed,  Dennis  Dale,  Palm  Springs. 
Reich,  William  Goodro,  San  Fernando. 
RemlUard.  Garry  Edward.  Hayward. 
Renteria.  Rudolph  Sotelo.  San  Jose. 
Reyes.  Robert  Antonio.  Richmond. 
Reynolds.  Michael  Monroe.  Anaheim. 
Rezende.  Daniel  Dias,  Concord. 
Rich.  Danny  Kaye.  Roseville 
Richardson.  Gary  Lyle.  Red  Bluff. 
Richter.    Jay    Dee,    Pasadena. 
Rlvera-Bermudez  Jose  Antonio,  San  Jose. 
Rizzardinl.  Timothy  Joseph,  Rldgecrest. 
Roark,  Anund  C,  San  Diego. 
Roberts,  Archie  James.  Jr.,  Corona. 
Roberts,  Clifford  Joseph,  Hacienda  Heights. 
Roberts,  Kenneth  Ray.  Cupetino. 
Roberts,  Louis  Wade,  Los  Angeles, 
Robinson.  Bruce  Allen.  Calimesa. 
Rodgers.  Gary  Gene.  San  Francisco. 
Rodgers.  John  Arlington.  Fontana. 


Rodrlgues.  Joseph  Michael.  Santa  Rosa. 

Rodriguez.  Benito  Bobo,  Freedom. 

Rodriguez.  Jesse  Emiterlo.  Cutler. 

Rogers,  Wayne  Johnathen,   Hanford 

Romo,   Robert    Allen,    Rlalto 

Rosar,  Robert  John,  San  Bernardino. 

Rose,  Michael  Allen,  San  Pablo, 

Rose,  Nathaniel  Robert.  Los  Angeles. 

Rosenberger.   David    Arthur.   Orange 

Ross,  Gene  K,,   Boron 

Rowe,  James  Gray.  Jr..  Davis 

Rowland,  William  Michael.  Garden  Grove. 

Roy,  James  Willie  III,  OrovlUe. 

Ruiz,  Manuel.  La  Puente. 

Ruiz.  Ramon  Rodriguez.  Santa  Clara. 

Russell.  Gregory  Allen.  Rio  Linda 

Russell.  Richard  Shannon.  Santa  Ana. 

Ryan.  Bernard  Steven,  Hollywood 

Rye,  DUlard  Gale,  Dos  Palos. 

Rygg,  Charles  Allen.  Oakland. 

Sabo,  Larry  Michael.  Turlock. 

Sanchez.  Ralph  Jr  .  IK)S  Angeles. 

Sandoval.  Daniel  Flore,  Compton. 

Sandoval.  Louie  Joe.  Oakland 

Sandvlg,  Vernon  Dale,  Los  Banos. 

Sanford.  Henry  Charles.  Jr.  Parma 

Santos.  Joseph.  Sacramento. 

Santos,  Michael  Eugene.  Monterey  Park. 

Saplnosa.  Alfred  Robert.  Santa  Maria 

Scales.  Astor  Jr..  Los  Angeles 

Scalise.  Edward  Joseph.  Palo  Alto 

Scharosch.  Patrick  Francis  Garden  Grove. 

Schasre.  David  M  .  Santa  Ana. 

Schmidt.  Steven  Warren.  .Anaheim. 

Schroeder.  Nicholas  Lee.  Eagle  Mountain. 

Schroeder.  Stanley  A  .  Los  Angeles. 

Schultz.  Edward  August.  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Schuyler.  Ronald  Lee,  Hermosa  Beach. 

Schwartz.  Kenneth  Dale,  Paso  Robles. 

Seavey.  Douglas  Rex.  Highland. 

Sebens.  Gaylord  James.  Riverside. 

Sehi,  George  Stephen.  Lynwood. 

Serrano.  Gilbert,  San  Jose. 

Serrano,  Rodolfo  Carrlllo,  Soledad. 

Serrem,  Mark  MacDonald.  Carmel 

Shannon.  Kenneth  Michael.  Santa  Ci.ira. 

Sharp.  David  Jackson.  Sacramento 

Sharpless.  Robert  Leon.  Santa  Rosa 

Sheahan,  Michael  David.  Tujunga. 

Shelton.  Edward  Mlnot.  Jr  .  Pasadena. 

Sherman.  Roosevelt  Jr..  Long  Beach. 

Shields.  David  Thomas.  Sacramento. 

Showers.  Dennis  Karl.  Fair  Oaks. 

Shreve,  Joseph  Lynwood.  Jr  .  Newark. 

Shumate  Berlin  Robert,  Hayward 

Silvelra.  Jose  A.  C  .  Turlock. 

Slmmonds.  Jerry  Lee.  Sacramento. 

Sims.  Jerry  G..  Novato. 

Slsco.  Jerry  Donald.  Jr..  Balllco. 

Skakel.  George  Walter,  Santa  Cruz. 

Smart,  Lester  Edward.  Jr..  King  City. 

Smevold,  Emil  Harold,  Daly  City, 

Smiley.  William  Thomas.  Fresno. 

Smith.  Benny  James.  Brawley. 

Smith,  Charles  Lenet.  San  Jose. 

Smith.  Donald  James.  San  Francisco. 

Smith.  James  Douglas.  San  Jose. 

Smith.  Jesse  Lee.  Los  Angeles. 

Smith.    Larry   Michael.   Glendora. 

Smith.  Paul  Leslie.  Stockton. 

Smith.  Paul  Wesley.  OrdvlUe. 

Smith.  Philip.  Jr..  Bell. 

Smith.  Thomas  Lloyd.  Durham. 

Smith.  TuUie  Roscoe.  Jr..  Los  Angeles. 

Snell.   Esmond   Emerson.   Jr..   Berkeley. 

Snyder.  Bobby  Clyde.  Sacramento. 

Soils.  Eusebio.  San  Jose. 
Soliz,  Enrique  Lorenzo,  Stockton. 
Sommers,  Larry  Eugene.  .'Vptos. 
Sommers,  Steven  Allen.  Buena  Park. 
Sonstein.  Paul  Phillip,  Pleasant  Hill. 
Sorenson.  Eugene  A  .  Los  Angeles. 
Sorick.  Steven  Paul.  Cypress,      i 
Soto.  Arthur  Ologue.  Selma. 
Soutar.  Walter  Jack.  Compton. 
Spafford.  Galon  Gene.  Hawthorne 
Sparks.  James  Edward.  Los  Angeles. 
Spotwood.  Frank.  Jr  ,  San  Francisco. 
Stack.  Joseph  Vincent.  Baldwin  Park. 
Stading.  Gary  Alan.  Orange 
Stampfli.  Theodore  Arthur.  Susanville. 
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Stapleton,  Ollle  Ray.  Concord. 

Stark,  Coy  Poster,  Hughson. 

Starkey.  James  Wayne,  Campbell. 

Steele.  Walter  Charles,  San  Diego. 

Stepbens.  Roger  Dean.  Manhattan  Beach. 

Stevenson,  Gary  George,  La  Mlrada. 

Stevenson,  John  Raymond.  Garden  Grove. 

Stewart,  Leland.  Monrovia. 

Stewart,  Lonny  Lawrence.  Norwalk. 

Stewart,  Robert  Lee,  Woodland. 

Stewart,  Samuel  Kay.  San  Diego. 

Stickler,  Clark  D..  Orland. 

Stldham,  Ernest  James.  Carmlchael. 

Stone,  William  Earl,  Fellows. 

Stover.  Tommy  Gene.  Wilmington. 

Stratt,  Jacob  F..  Ill,  Santa  Maria. 

Strock.  Charles  Frederick,  Santee. 

Stuckey,  Walter,  Los  Angeles. 

Stutz,  Brad  John,  Loma  Linda. 

Suiaunoa,  Tuloalele  T.,  Oceanslde. 

Sundell.  Lars  Peder.  Belmont. 

Sutton.  Dennis  Lee,  Vallejo. 

Swaim,  Allan  Gregory,  Tustin. 

Swanson.  Keith  Lyle.  San  Leandro. 

Swanson,  Todd  Earle,  Los  Angeles. 

Tabet,  Henry  Marsial.  Compton. 

Tafoya.  Joseph  Ernest.  Lathrop. 

Tappan,  Frederick  Howard.  Mountain  View. 

Taylor,  Herman  L..  San  Diego. 

Taylor.  Richard  Kenneth.  Los  Gatos. 

Taylor,  William  Douglas,  Compton. 

Tebbetts,  Terry  Lee,  Huntington  Beach, 

Thpjirkauf.  Harry  Lee.  Gra^s  Valley. 

Thomas,  Andrew  Jackson,  Oakland. 

Thomas,  John  Raymond.  Pacific  Grove. 

Thomas,  Tim.  Hawthorne. 

Thomas,  William  Dewayne,  Fremont. 

Thompson,  Bernard  David,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles. 

Thompson.  Charles  Clair,  Bellflower. 

Thompson,  Dennis  Eugene,  Plttsbiirg. 

Thompson,  Kendall  William,  Piedmont. 

Thompson,  Robert  R  ,  lanford. 

Thompson.  Walter  Lee,  Fresno. 

Thonues,  Guenter  Robert.  Burbank. 

Thornton,  David  Leslie,  Nation      City. 

Thorpe,  Dennis  Ray,  Fxillerton. 

Tlmboe,  Arthur  Richard,  San  Francisco. 

Timothy,  Wayne  Elliott,  Tranruillity. 

Tolette.  Richard  TvOss,  Pomona. 

Tolparoff,  Alex  Robert,  Los  Angeles. 

Tomilns,  John  Michae.,  Panorama  City. 

Torliatt,  Charles  Peter,  Jr..  Petaluma. 

Torres,  Arcadio  Jr.,  HolUster. 

Tortorlci,  Bruce,  Van  Nuys. 

Townsend,  Stephen  Lance.  Calistoga. 
Townsend,  William  Paul,  Jr.,  Reseda. 

Trisler.  Richard  Lee.  San  Jose. 
Trivelplece.  Steve  Maurice,  Stockton. 
Trombetta,  Tony,  Sacramento. 
Turner,  Eugene.  Los  Angeles. 
Turner,  Jeffrey  Arthur,  Mill  Valley. 
Twltty,  Daniel  Ray,  Sacramento. 
Twyford,  Thomas  Lionel,  Grover  City. 
Tyes,  Robert  Lee,  San  Francisco. 
Underwood,  William  Henry  J.,  Monterey. 
Uyesaka,  Robert  Joseph,  Santa  Barbara. 
Valdez,  Alfred,  Gllroy. 
Valenzuela,  Henry,  Jr.,  San  Gabriel. 
Valenzuela,  Oscar.  Jr.,  Oakland. 
Van  Fleet.  Donald  William,  Inglewood. 
Van  Hook,  James  Douglas,  Richmond. 
Van  Horn,  Barry  William,  Los  Alamitos. 
Vantol,  Gary  Leon,  Ripon. 
Varni,  Howard  Steven,  Los  .Angeles. 
Vasquez,  Charles  V.,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles. 
Vaughn,  Donald  Wllbanks.  Ventura. 
Vazquez,  William.  Huntington  Beach. 
Velasco,  Mike  Ralph.  Los  Angeles. 
Veloz,  Eduardo,  Pacoima. 
Vleras.  Jose  Louis,  San  Jose. 
VUlalpando,  Raymond,  Jr.,  Sacramento. 
VlUarosa,  Paul  Herman,  Lake  Tahoe. 
Villegas,  Daniel  John,  Pacoima. 
Vines,  Richard  Larry,  Bakersiield 
Vinge,  Terry  Lee,  Ventura. 
Vlnter,  Steven  Charles,  Sacramento. 
Volke,  Clifford  James,  II,  Culver  City. 
Vossen,  Stanley  Joseph,  Inglewood. 
Wagner,  David  Frederick,  Adelanto. 
Walber,  Runald  James,  Nevada  City. 
Walker,  CUfford  Wayne,  Mt.  View. 


Walker,  George  Thomas  Lloy.  Los  Angeles. 
Walker,  James  Eklward,  Jr.,  Paclflca. 
Walker,  Michael  Frederick.  Chlco. 
Walker,  Thomas  Michael,  Richmond. 
Wanbaugh,  Ronald  Nelson,  Torrance. 
Ward.  Danny  Edward,  Downey. 
Ware.  Keith  Lincoln.  Los  Angeles. 
Watklns,  David  Eugene,  Los  Alamitos. 
WatBon,  Ronald  R..  Santa  Ana. 
Wateon,  Stanley   Eugene,   Anderson. 
Watts.  Thomas  Roger,  Los  Angeles. 
Waysack,  William  John.  Orange. 
Wealhersbee,  Ernest  Murral,  Sacramento. 
Weaver,  Richard  Allen,  Woodland  Hills. 
WebTj,  Donald  Ray.  Grass  Valley. 
Weber,  Raymon  N.,  Llvermore. 
Weddendorf,  Robert  George,  Inglewood. 
Weies,  Raymond  Douglas,  Garden  Grove. 
Weoban,  Bruce  R..  Redondo  Beach. 
Werner,  Stuart  Arthur,  Sacramento. 
Werner,  Wallace  Bruce,  Sacramento. 
Weske.  Richard  Alwine,  Camarlllo. 
Wesclowskl,  Alvin  John,  Jr.,  Cupertino. 
West,  Bobby,  Orange. 
West,  Robert  Wilks,  Huntington  Beach. 
WhsUey,  Loy  Neal.  Sacramento. 
Whtfeler.  Darrell  Eugene,  Live  Oak. 
Wholan,  Michael  Patrick,  San  Francisco. 
White,  John  Herbert,  Jr.,  Anaheim. 
White,  Leunard  Ray,  Watsonvllle. 
White,  Ralph  Eric,  Compton. 
Wharton,  Dwayne  Jefferson,  McKinleyvlUe. 
Will,  Frederick  Reed  Whlttler. 
Williams,  David  Charles,  San  Francisco. 
Williams,  Gerald  Patrick.  Oakland. 
Williams,  Richard  D.,  San  Bernardino. 
Williams,  Thomas  Howard,  Torrance. 
Wilson.  Jack  Pyeatt,  Jr.,  Burbank. 
Wilson,  James  David,  Richvale. 
Wilson,  Kenneth  Richard,  Los  Angeles. 
Wilson.  Ronald  Alton.  Oakland. 
Wilton,  Stanley  Frank,  Sacramento. 
Wiltee,    Ronald    Ellis,   Fontana. 
Wlsllam,  George  Merrltt,  Jr..  Bakersfield. 
Wltherell.  Gary  l.ee,  Compton. 
Wlttaer,  Larry  Eldon,  Petaluma. 
Wood,  Peter  Lorenz,  South  Pasadena. 
Wright,  Jerry  Dean.  Garden  Grove. 
Yamene,  Benjl,  Oakland. 
Yamashita.KenJl  Jerry,  Sanger. 
Ybarra.  Kenneth  Francis.  Gardena. 
Young,  Daryel  Joe,  Ontario. 
Young,  Ernest  Harold,  III,  Downey. 
Young,  Gary  Lee,  Los  Angeles. 
Young,  James  Paul,  Walnut  Creek. 
Young.  Jon  Michael,  San  Luis  Obispo. 
Youngblood,  William  Ronald,  Bakersfield. 
Zager,  Edward  Arthur.  Arcadia. 
Zamora,  Edward,  Selma. 
Zenlck,  Robert  James,  Glendale. 
Zimmerman,  Edward  Anthony,  Long  Beach. 
Zuntga,  Joseph  Anthony,  Los  Angeles. 

Air  Force 
Berry,  Ralph  Thomas,  Escondldo. 
Ciarieo,  Glenn  Thomas,  Los  Angeles. 
Clanrton,  Larry  Jack,  Cupertino. 
ConUn.  Jeffrey  Francis,  San  Diego. 
Cunningham,      George      Michael,      Santa 
Monies. 

Forshey.  Robert  Ernest.  Canoga  Park. 
Kawfcmura,  Robert  Klyoshl,  Santa  Clara. 
Kopfer.  John  Jerome,  Redwood  City. 
Lede;  Roy  Leo,  San  Francisco. 
Maisey,  Reginald  Victor,  Jr.,  Sonoma. 
McKlnstray,  James  J..  Jr.,  Oakland. 
Moreland,  Stephen  Craig,  Los  Angeles. 
Quill,  Edward  Beedlng,  Jr..  San  Francisco. 
Ramsey,  Richard  Charles,  Sun  Valley, 
RussEll,  Richard  Lee,  San  Diego. 
Stevens,  John  Bradford,  Long  Beach. 
Werninger,  Ralph  Robert,  San  Mateo. 
Worliey,  Robert  Franklin,  Riverside. 

Marine  Corps 
Adame.  Gilbert  Jimmie.  Colton. 
Adams,  Ricky  Fay,  Baldwin  Park. 
Adams,  William  Ernest,  Whispering  Pines. 
Alencastre,  Anthony  Albert,  Concord. 
Allen,  Joseph  Harold.  Coalinga. 
Amescua,  Steven  E^fanio.  THirlock. 
Anderson,  Robert  Eugene,  Hayward. 


Appleby,  Rickey  Eugene,  Gardena. 
Asuncion,  Henry  France.  Delano. 
Alklnson,  Jerry  Doyle.  Lawndale. 
Austin,  Stephen  Edward.  Denalr. 
Ayala,  Gilbert,  Jr..  Fresno. 
Baker,  Steven  Dewitt,  Santa  Ana. 
Baker.  Tony  Anderson.  San  Francisco. 
Balades,  David  Zavala.  Oxnard. 
Banner.  Steve  Arthur,  Los  Angeles. 
Barber,  David  Edwin,  Hayward. 
Barnes,  Walter  Frasier.  San  Bernardino. 
Bates.  James  Edward.  Redding. 
Bath,  Eldrldge  Jack,  Richmond. 
Berry,  Michael  George,  Sunnyvale 
Berry,  Roy  Vernon.  Jr.,  San  Joaquin. 
Biber,  Joseph  Frank,  Lompoc. 
Blckle.  Jimbob,  Helendale. 
Binns.  David  Richard,  Reseda. 
Blagdon.  Edwin  Ellis,  Auburn. 
Blair.  Rocky  Lee.  Long  Beach. 
Blevlns.  Anthony  James,  Turlock. 
Bocanegra.  Felix  Ramon,  Venice. 
Boggs.  Clifford  Allen,  Casltas  Springs. 
Boomsma.  Roger  .\llen.  Arcadia. 
Boyd.  Bradley  Monroe,  La  Puente. 
Breck.  Gary  Anthony,  Santa  Barbara. 
Brewer,  George  Henry,  Sacramento. 
Brlggs.  Thomas  Harold  C.  Santa  Barbara. 
Brition.  Sherrick  Camden.  Daly  City. 
Brodrlek.  Steven  Parker,  Selma. 
Brown,  Ronald  Howard,  Sun  Valley. 
Bruckner,  Patrick  Louis.  Reseda. 
Brunner.  O   D  .  San  Diego. 
Bunch,  Raj-mond  Lee,  Jr.,  OJal. 
Bu.ss.  Ronald  Frank.  Los  Angeles. 
Bustatnante,  Arthur,  San  Fernando. 
Bustamante,  Stanley  R  ,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles. 
Butler.  Larry  Don,  Buena  Park. 
Byrd.  Charles.  San  Jose. 
Cabano.  George  Angelo.  Jr.,  Paclfica. 
Calablz.  John  Rosalez,  Vallnda. 
Camp,  William  Gordon,  Fresno. 
Candelas,  John  Frank,  Reedley. 
CarbajH,  Carlos  Guzman.  Chula  Vista. 
Cardenas.  Daniel,  Jr  ,  PuUerton. 
Carney,  Tyrone  Edward,  Oakland. 
Carpenter,  Gary  Ralph,  Watsonvllle. 
CarrlUo.  Rlcharo,  Los  .Anaeles. 
Carter,  Thomas  Lee.  Reseda. 
Casares.  Manuel.  Tehachapl, 
Catron,  Garry  Wayne.  Chester. 
Chaney,  Norman  J..  Lynwood. 
Choate,  Randall  Bingham,  Concord. 
Chrisman.  Rex  Gordon,  San  Diego. 
Chute,  Stephen  Forrest,  Carmlchael. 
Claire,  Kenneth  William,  Redwood  City. 
Clark,  Lonnle  Warren,  Vallejo. 
Clark,  Stephen  William,  Plymouth. 
Clark.  Willie  C,  Los  Angeles. 
Coats.  Charles   Alex.   Brodertck. 
Cole.  Sam,  Jr.,  San  Francisco. 
Comacho.  Peter  Frank.  Jr.,  Santa  Ana. 
Conley,  Robert  Frank,  Santa  Ana. 
Contreras.  John  Jenaro.  Carpinteria. 
Coomer.  Richard  Ross.  Placentia. 
Cooper,  Donald  Nathaniel.  Big  Bear  Lake. 
Cottrell.  Thomas  Lee,  Los  Gatos. 
Covu-temanche.  Callen  James.  La  Crescenta. 
Crandall.   Timothy   Allen,   Santa   Barbara. 
Crawford.  James  Patrick,  Fullerton. 
Croke,  Robert  StanKy,  Walnut  Creek. 
Crow,  Charles  Curtis,  Bakersfield. 
Cruz.  Pete  Frank.  Chualar. 
Cummins,  Lanny  Dee.  Oroville. 
Davis,  Carlos  Ray,  Tustin. 
Dearing,  Jerry  Wayne,  Lakewood. 
Delgado.  John  Pedro.  Sanger. 
Devers.  Leslie  Allen,  Jr..  Riverside. 
Diefenderfer.  Thomas  Edwar,  Santa  Clara. 
Diggs,  John  Francis.  Atherton, 
Dryer.  Richard  Eugene.  Norwalk. 
Duffey,  Gerald  Thomas,  Castro  Valley. 
Duhe,  Bynin  Randall,  Fountain  Valley. 
Dyer,  David  Wayne.  Arroyo  Grande. 
Dyer,  Frederick  Lee,  Upland. 
Edgar.  Terrece  Eugene.  OildaJe. 
Eiseiiacher.  Charles  John.  Torrance. 
Enedy.  Robert  John.  San  Diego. 
Escobar,  Jesus  Gutierrez,  Wilmington. 
Escobedo,  Daniel.  FYemont 
Esponoea,  Mike  Patricio,  FYeeno. 
Eversull,  Anthony  Patrick,  Torrance. 
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Ewlng.  Lon  Barry,  Chula  Vista. 
Panua.  Flflpai.  Jr..  Wilmington 
Ferguson,  William  Boyd,  Sanger 
Ferrari.  Arnold  Jay.  Napa. 
Figueroa.   Javier   Puentcs.   Wilmington. 
Flllpiak.  Peter  Jan.  La  Puente. 
Fix,  William  Leroy.  San  Diego. 
Fleming.  Bernard  John.  Riverside. 
Plores,  Felix  Prank.  Los  Angeles. 
I'lores.  Monico.  Jr..  Hacienda  Heights. 
Frisbee.  Dennis  Wayne.  Oakland. 
Garcia.  Angel  Antonio.  Canoga  Park. 
Garcia,  Christopher.  Oceanslde 
Garcia,  Jerome.  Sacramento 
Garcia.  Mtu-cial  Boncoc.  San  Francisco. 
Garcia.  Ravmond  Ignacio.  Hayward. 
Garrett.  Michael  Sheridan.  Santa  Susana 
Garringer,  David  Prank.  San  Francisco. 
Gay,  Lonnie  James,  Bakersfield. 
Gavnor,  James  Thomas  Pallbrook 
Gero,  John  Anthony.  Burbank 
Gillaspy,  Eklward  Andrew.  La  Habra 
Glpson,  Ricky  Duane.  Pacoima 
Goetsch,  Wayne  August,  Brentwood 
Gumez,  Lambert  Anselmu,  Los  Angeles. 
Gomez,  Manuel  Joseph.  Vallejo. 
Gonzales,  Joe  Julian.  La  Puente. 
Gonzales,  Richard  Castillo.  Los  Angeles. 
Gonzalez,  Robert  Espinoza.  FYesno 
Gore,  David  Edward.  Manteca. 
Gortisn,  Jack  Burt.  Culver  City. 
Gosch,  Thomas  Charles.  Oceanslde 
Grady,  Jerry  Edward,  Alameda. 
Greene.  Robert  Earl.  Los  Angeles. 
Gregorius.  George.  Stockton. 
Gross,  James  David.  Pittsburg. 
Gurwltz.  Leonard  Zachary.  Costa  Mesa. 
Hagel.  Richard  William.  Hayward. 
Haley,  Harrison  Leroy,  Martinez. 
Hall.  Richard  David.  Whittier. 
Hamby,  Clyde  Randall.  Hayward. 
Hansen,  Willam  James.  Atascadero 
Hardy,  Jerry  Ray,  Long  Beach. 
Harty.   David   Lewis,   Sacramento. 
Haskell.  Charles  Wesley.  Sacramento. 
Hatch.  Richard  Lee,  Bakersfield. 
Hausrath.  Donald  Arthur.  Jr.,  Villa  Park 
Hawes,  Robert  Carlbean.  Los  Angeles. 
Haves.  Fred  Joe,  Walnut  Creek. 
Headley,  Frank  Eberley  IV.  Eureka. 
Heflin.Glen  Elden.  San  Jose. 
Hempel,  Barry  Lee.  Garden  Grove. 
Henrlckson.  Combly  Hanibal.  San  Diego. 
Henrv.  Francis  Gilbert.  Rolling  Hills. 
Hernandez,  Julio  Alfonso.  Los  Angeles. 
Hernandez,  Pedro  Alexandro.  Los  Nietos. 
Hernandez.  Reyes  C,  Jr.,  Colton. 
Himmer.  Lawrence,  Chula  Vista. 
Holzman,  Michael   William.  Sepulveda. 
Hopper,  Larry  Charles.  Ontario. 
Horridge.   Frederick   Raymon.   Lomita. 

Houston.  John  Davis.  Jr.,  Los  Angeles. 

Huggans.  Kenneth  Richard.  San  Mateo. 

Hunt.  James  Anthony,  La  Puente. 

Hunter.  Delon.  Los  Angeles. 

Hutson,  Michael  Gale.  Sepulveda. 

Incrocci,  Richard  Lafayett.  Madera. 

Ingram,  Ronald  Ernest.  Redwood  City. 

Inman.  Phillip  Lee.  Hickman. 

Ironside.  Steven  Paul.  Vallejo. 

Issenmann.  Michael  William.  Santa  Clara. 

Jackson.  Donald  Gene.  Lakeside. 

Jackson.  G  B..  Jr  .  Santa  Rosa. 

Jackson.  Nathaniel  Harvey.  Los  Angeles. 

Jackson.  Robert  Elee.  Paramount. 

Janeway.  Jerry  Lee.  Delhi 

Jennings.  Rudolph.  San  Francisco. 

Johnson.  George  Stephen.  West  Covina. 

Johnson.  Gerald  Lynn.  Mojave. 

Johnson.  James  Edward.  San  Diego. 

Johnson,  Kim  Williams.  Fresno. 

Jones,  David  Russell.  Spring  Valley. 

Jones,  Donald  Byron,  Lynwood. 

Jones.  James  Walter,  Hawthorne. 

Jones.  Larry  Allan.  Thousand  Oaks. 

Jordan,  Lltael.  Jr..  Los  Angeles. 

Joyner,  Stephen  Douglass.  La  Habra. 

Juarez,  George  Albert.  Pico  Rivera. 

Kalb.  Michael  Dale.  Campbell. 

Kane,  Michael,  Canoga  Park. 

Kemskl.  Gary  Douglas,  North  Hollywood. 


Klllg6re.  Gene  Douglas,  Blythe. 
Klnsworthy,  Loyd  Eugene,  San  Jose. 
Knevelbaard,  Andy,  Lakewood. 
Komers.  John  George.  El  Monte. 
Krallk,  William  John.  Culver  City. 
Krueger,  Lome  Coleman.  El  Monte. 
Kurlllck,  Robert  Vaso.  Pasadena 
Kurtz,  Christopher  Landis.  Long  Beach. 
Kuykendall.  Henry  Joseph.  Los  Angeles. 
Lambert.  Jeffrey  Earl.  Redding. 
Langh.  Thomas  Earl,  Los  Angeles. 
Langrock  Dennis  Ray.  Sacramento. 
Lavelle.  Patrick  James  Pasadena. 
Lawrence.  Ernest  Frederick,  Walnut  Creek. 
Lee.  Michael  Duryes.  Palo  Alto. 
Leeman.  Robert  Allan.  Fullerton. 
Leonard.  Arnold  Lee,  Jr  .  Morgan  Hill. 
Lewis.  Allen  Wayne.  Fremont 
Lewis,  Ronald  Keith,  Monterey. 
Lopez,  Adrian  Salome.  San  Martin. 
Lopez.  Armando.  Los  Angeles. 
Lyons.  Carl.  Los  Angeles 
Maddox.  Richard  Greene.  Cupertino 
Maddox.  Roy  Raymond.  Jr..  Independence. 
Mahoney.  Ralph  Martin.  Port  Chicago. 
Mahoney.  Thomas  P  .  III.  Oakland. 
Maldonado.  Anthony  Gilbert.  Los  Angeles 
Malone.  John  Eklward.  San  Diego 
Mamon.  Cesar  Jabonillo.  San  Jose 
Marken.  John  Paul.  Jr  .  Escondldo. 
Marquez.  Martin.  Jr  ,  Los  Angeles. 
Marshall.  Charles  Ray,  Oakland. 
Marshall.  Willard  Dale.  La  Jolla. 
Martin  Jeffrey  Lea.  Santa  Ana. 
Martinez,  Ernesto.  San  Jose. 
Martinez,  George  Vincent.  San  Francisco. 
Masadas.  Ben  Obsenlares.  Pittsburg. 
Maxam.  Larry  Leonard.  Glendale. 
McCabe.  Marc  Wayne.  Menlo  Park. 
McCall.  Allan  Lee.  San  Bernardino. 
McCants,  Alfred  Prazier,  Pallbrook. 
McCosar.  Wlnford.  Bell 
McDonald.  D.  Lance.  Van  Nuys. 
McGinley.  Gerald  Greydon.  Concord. 
McKenzie.  Douglas  N  .  II.  Oceanslde. 
McKenzie.  Richard  Wayne.  Oxnard. 
McLelland.  Marvin  Edward.  Areata 
Medelros.  Dennis  Joseph.  San  Lorenzo. 
Medina.  Daniel  Michael.  San  Diego. 
Melville.      Timothy      James,      Manhattan 
Beach. 

Mendell.  Allan,  San  Francisco. 

Mendoza.  Gilbert.  El  Monte. 

Michael.  Dennis  Steven.  Vacavllle. 

Miles.  Dale  Arthur.  San  Diego. 

Misa.  Viane  Sufeni.  Oceanslde. 

Molse.  Herve  Jean.  Los  Angeles 

Molossi.  Robert  John.  Daly  City. 

Montano,  Anthony.  Los  Angeles. 

Moore.  Elliott  Wayne.  Long  Beach. 

Morelos.  Catarlno.  Jr  .  Sanger. 

Moreno,  John  Bobby,  Vallejo. 

Mulgrew.  Kevin  Spear.  Los  Angeles. 

Mullen.  Joseph  William.  Jr  .  Torrance 

Muncy.  Gilbert  Howard.  Long  Beach. 

Musick.  Raymond  Earl.  Jr..  Compton. 

Najar.  Adam  Serna.  Palm  Springs. 

Nash.  David  Eugene,  National  City. 

Nelson,  Donald  Lawrence,  Santa  Susana. 

Nelson,  Willard  Edward,  Contra. 

Newton.  Leonard  Lee.  Stockton. 

Nora.  Raymond  Vernon  Albany. 

Nott.  Bvron  Lee.  Jr  .  Lawndale. 

0"Bannon.  Robert,  III.  San  Bernardino. 

O'Connor.  John  Vinson.  Jr..  Rosevllle. 

Obregon.  Raul  Albert.  Los  Angeles. 

Olsen.  Steven  Wayne,  Sunset  Beach. 

Oropeza.  Manuel  Garcia,  Los  Angeles. 

Orr.  Raymond  Franklin.  Jr..  Santa  Cruz. 

Ortiz,  Arturo  Marquez.  Los  Angeles. 

Pacheco.  Robert  Lee.  Los  Olivos. 

Padilla.  Ralph  Henry,  Merced. 

Page.  John  Arthur.  San  Diego 

Page.  Michael  Ransom.  Sacramento. 

Palacios,  Luis  Fernando.  Los  Angeles. 

Palmquist.  Steven  Leonard.  Kerman. 

Paopao,  Kella,  San  Francisco. 

Parker,  William  Thomas,  Stockton. 

Patterson,  Edward  Leon.  Garden  Grove. 

Payne,  Andrew  James.  Jr..  Glendale. 

Pearson,  Thomas  Rickard,  Jr..  San  Diego. 
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Phlppe,  James  Alvln.  Compton. 
Plnales,  Lawrence.  San  Pedro. 
Plnatelli.  Thomas  Michael.  Hawthorn* 
Pinole,  Babe.  Santa  Rosa 
Pitts,  Terry  Dennis.  Bakersfield 

Planchon.  Randall  T  II.  Long  Beach. 

Poffenbarger,  William  Osca.  San  Diego. 

Poppa.  Gerald  Leland.  Salinas. 

Powers.  Ronald  Lee,  Fresno. 

Prock.  Daniel  Lee.  Gridley. 

Purcell,  Gary  William  Torrr.nce. 

Purdie,  Robert  David.  Sherman  Oaks 

Rabey.  Kenneth  Tilden,  Orange. 

RalUa.  Jean  Anthony,  North  Hollywood. 

Ralph.  Gary  Ray.  Campbell. 

Ramos.  George  Michael.  San  Francisco. 

Rasco,  Kenneth  Edward.  Los  Angeles 

Ratliff.  Terry  Dixon,  .atascadero. 

Reed.  Roger  Lee   Los  Angeles.     1 

Reyes,  Ronald.  La  Puente.  I 

Richee.  James  Burnus.  Compton. 

Rlggs,  Walter  Roderick.  Moorpark. 

Riley.  Ricky  Vaughn.  C-ompton. 

Rinehart,  James  Dale.  Jackson. 

Ritchie.  Douglas  Reld.  Whittier. 

Robertson,  Merle  Eldon.  Campbell. 

Rogone.  John  Pio.  Upland 

Roley.  Herbert  Wallace.  Lakeside 

Romero.  Joseph  Michael.  Lakewood 

Romero.  Pedro.  Jr..  La  Mlrada 

Romero.  Robert  William.  San  EMego 

Rountree.  Ronald  Corbin.  Sherman  Oaks. 

Ruchti.  Heinz.  Fairfield. 

Ruiz.  Andrew  Andy.  Clovls 

Rush.  Ervin  Lee.  Sacramento. 

Rusher.  Robert  Charles.  Tracy. 

Ryan.  Ronald  Royce,  Sacramento. 

Sanchez.  Edward.  Jr    Los  Angeles. 

Sandoval  George.  Los  Angeles 

Sapp,  Wayne  Leroy,  Pallbrook. 

Saunders.  William  O  .  Jr..  Tulare. 

Saxton.  Gary  Lee.  Cathedral  City. 
Scarpinato.  John  Andrew.  La  Puente 
Scharff.  Lennie  Harold.  Ben  Lomond. 
Schlamp.  Gary  Olin.  Long  Beach. 
Schneller.  Steven  Owen,  Marysville. 
Schramm.  Brock  Rowland.  San  Carlos. 
Schwartz.  David  Earl.  Sacramento. 
Scofield.  John  Charles.  Anselmo. 
Seaman.  John  Charles.  Jr..  Spring  Valley. 
Searles.  Charles  Peter,  Burbank. 
Shannon.  Stephen  Craig.  Santa  Monica 
Shelton.  Henry  Earl.  North  Hollywood. 
Shelton.  Robert  Scott.  Vacavllle 
Shewman.  Ronald  James.  Los  Angeles. 
Shields.  Jimmy  Lee.  San  Martin 
StUer.  Peter  Lenhart.  Sacramento. 
Silvers.  Mitchell  Prank.  Norwalk. 
Skaggs.  Richard  Allan.  Cupertino. 
Skinner.  Herbert  Kirk.  Woodland  Hills 
Skinner,  Walter  Francis.  Soledad. 
Smith.  Frank  John.  Pico  Rivera 
Smith.  Marlln.  Los  Angeles, 
Smith.  Robert  Carroll,  Bell  Gardens. 
Sorchini.  Andres.  Los  Angeles. 
Soto.  Martin  Jesus,  Compton.  I 
Spaw.  James  Odis.  Costa  Mesa.| 
Stanley.  Eural.  Jr  .  Venice 
Stith.  baryl  La  Don.  Hayward 
Stonesifer.  Donald  Lee.  San  Bernardino 
Storz.  George  William.  San  Anselmo 
Strobbe.  Daniel  Edwin.  San  Jose 
Strong.  Gridley  Barstow.  Ontario. 
Strong.  Stanley  Grant.  Covina. 
Suglura.  Tom  Dennis.  Moneterey  Park 
Sullivan.  Richard  D  Jr..  Redondo  Beach. 
Talley.  Gary  Lee.  Campbell 
Taylor.  Albert  Russell.  SpringvlUe. 
Taylor.  Geoffrey  Raymond.  Canoga  Park 
Teague.  Bruce  Edward.  Canoga  Park 
Tharaldson.  Jeffrey  Ray.  Sacramento. 
Thomas.  Charles  Blake.  Cucamonga 
Thomas.  Michael  Edward.  Canoga  Park 
Thompson.  Louis  Kenneth.  FYemont 
Thornton.  William  A  .  Jr  .  Lawndale. 
Tlce.  Gary  Dale.  Santa  Clara 
Tisdall.  Gary  Dean.  Modesto 
Tola.  Matau.  Jr  .  San  Francisco 
Tolentino.  Clarence.  San  Luis  Rey. 
Tomlinson.  David  Marlow.  Cypress. 
Torres.  Manuel  Prleto.  Plru. 
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Toylas,  Charles  Leslie,  Long  Beach. 
Trantham,  Donald  Ray,  Santa  Clara. 
Trimble,  James  Mitchell,  Eureka. 
Turk,  John  Geoffrey,  Lomlta. 
Turner,  David  Robert.  Walnut  Creek. 
Tyler,  Larry  Josh,  Los  Angeles. 
Valdez,  Ismael  Jose,  Jr.,  Pico  Rivera. 
Valstad.  Clyde  Julius,  San  Diego. 
Vater,  Dieter  Rudolf,   La   Mesa. 
Villarreal,  Rlcardo,  Fallbrook. 
Wafer,  David  Earl,  Richmond. 
Walker,  Gary  Layne.  Cudahy. 
Walker,  William  John,  Riverside. 
Walton,  Craig  Leslie,  San  Jose. 
Warren,  Donald  Albert,  San  Diego. 
Washburn,  Robert  Glen,  California  City. 
Waugh,  Randall  Michael,  Paramount. 
Weed,  Donald  Edmond.  Port  Hueneme. 
Weldemler.  Peter  Joseph,  Alameda. 
Wentzell.  Jeffrey  Raymond.  San  Francisco, 
West,  Russell  Udell.  Orange. 
Westberry,  Vincent  Douglas,  Los  Angeles. 
Weymouth,  Theodore  Gay.  Torrance. 
Whlttler.  Mark  Crosby.  Whittler. 
Williams,  Charles  Robert.  Oakland. 
Williams,  Frederick  H.,  Jr.,  Sutter  Creek. 
Williams.  James  Mec,  Bishop. 
Williams,  Larry  Ellis,  San  Jose. 
Williams,  Michael  Walter,  .\rtefia. 
Williamson.  Donald  Ray,  San  Jose. 
Wilson,  David  Lewis.  Hornbrook. 
Wilson,  Royce  Harold.  Jr..  Mont.i.gue. 
Wolf?,  Joseph  Kent.  Los  Angeles. 
Worley,  Kenneth  Lee.  Modesto. 
'Wright.' Charles  Fred.  Vallejo. 
Wright.  Edward  Taylor,  Ixis  Angeles. 
Wright.  Henry  Arthur.  Oakland. 
Wright.  James  William  11.  San  Diego. 
Wright,  Robert  Edward.  Sacramento. 
Wyatt.  John  Wesley,  Jr  .  East  Palo  .\lto. 
Yamanaka.  Roger  Kimo,  Costa  Mesa. 
Yohn.  William  Leon,  Fresno. 
Young,  Lewis  John.  La  Puente. 
Zimmerman,  David  Paul.  Pasadena. 
Zucroff.  Steven  Dale,  Panorama  City. 
Zuniga,  Charles  Edward.  Los  .\ngeles. 

Navy 
Barrett,  Michael  Barry.  Los  .\ngeles. 
Benson,  Lee  David.  San  Mateo. 
Borders,  John  William,  Jr  ,  Saugas. 
Brunton,  Stephen  Cornell,  Uklah. 
Calzia,  Frank  Vincent.  El  Segundo. 
Cardlnale.  James  Anthony.  Danville. 
Carli,  David  Arthur.  Vallejo. 
Carter.  Jackie  Charles.  San  Jose. 
Chester.  Dennis  Edward.  Fair  Oaks. 
Clasen,  Michael  Roy.  Napa. 
Dawson.  Frank  Arthur.  Fairfield. 
Dunning,  Timothy  Charles.  Santa  Ana. 
Ford,  Patrick  Osborne,  San  Francisco. 
Haskins,  Michael  Wayne,  Ventura. 
Hayden,  Glenn  Miller.  Long  Beach. 
Hodel.  Mark  Edward.  Lodl. 
Homuth.  Richard  Wendal.  Spring  Valley. 
Hooper.  Barry  Wayne,  Redondo  Beach. 
Howard,  James  Bryon,  Bakersfield. 
Hyland,  John  Peter.  Santa  Barbara. 
Karger,  Barry  Edwin,  Prather. 
Kasch,  Frederick  Morrison,  San  Diego. 
Kravitz,  James  Stephen,  Riverside. 
Lerch.  Earl  Roger.  San  Francisco. 
Lewis.  James  C.  Ralph,  San  Diego. 
Long.  Leonard,  Tulare. 
Lopez.  Jose  Angel,  Jr  ,  Sanger. 
Macagba,  Edilberto  Cula,  -Mbany. 
Madrid.  Michael  Phillip.  Stockton. 
McGlochlin.  David  Earl,  Carmel  Valley, 
Mercer.  William  Ivan,  Los  Angeles. 
Meredith.  Gary  Lee,  Fremont. 
Moriarity.  Patrick  Dale.  Napa. 
Myrick,  George  Franklin,  Los  ."Vngeles. 
Parkinson,  Gary  Convers,  Turlock. 
Pettit,  Craig  Steven,  Martinez. 
Pritchett,  Gregory  Gene,  Walnut. 
Rambur.  Michael  James,  Chula  Vista. 
Retzloff,  James  Robert,  Jr.,  Redding. 
Royall,  Leslie  William,  III,  RosevlUe. 
Schlote,  Louis  Chris,  Port  Bragg. 
Scott,  Dayne  York,  Hawthorne. 
Slow.  Gale  Robert.  Hunting^ton  Park. 


Smith.  Vernon  Parr.  Loe  Angeles. 
Stat«n.  Robert  Joseph.  Ontario. 
Volz,  Stephen  Thomas,  Lakewood. 
Wagner.  Robert  Kay,  Barstow. 
Wentz,  Mitchell  Allen.  UsmpKDC. 
White,  Charles  Mott,  Sr  .  Lathrop. 
ZlUgltt,  Donald  Henry,  Inglewood. 

Army 

Addison,  Harvey  Charles,  Ojal. 

Alveraz.  Cyril  Anthony,  El  "obrante. 

Armstrong.  Kenneth  Daniel.  Santa  Cruz. 

Austin,  Larry  D  .  San  Bernardino. 

Baflle.  John  Anthony,  Sepulveda. 

Bamford.  Thomas  Campbell,  Fullerton. 

Baron.  Douglas  Ken,  Campbell. 

Baza,  Joseph  Cruz.  Sunnyvale. 

Beamon.  Thomas  Keith,  South  Gate. 

Bingman,  Ronald  Howard.  Albany. 

Brlggs,  Larry  Ishmuel.  Los  Angeles. 

Brogcittl.  Bruce  Clayton.  Pasadena. 

Calquep.  Jose,  San  Francisco. 

Canrlght,  Steven  Craig.  Castro  Valley. 

Carlock.  John  Ronald,  Los  Angeles. 

Carpenter.  Scott  Marshall.  Llttlerock. 

Chap    de    Lalne,    Arnold    A.,    Jr.,    Arroyo 
Grandq. 

Clark.  Michael  Burriss.  Lancaster. 

Coalson.  Stephen  Edward.  Santa  Monica. 

Cooper.  Roy  Eldon.  El  Monte. 

Craig.  Gary  Raymond.  Los  Angeles. 

Cunningham.  Norman  Northro.  Van  Nuj^. 

D  Emanuele,  Robert  Paul,  Sunland. 

Davis.  Thomas  Joel,  PlacervUle. 

Devote.  Kenneth  Roy.  Fullerton. 

DooUttle.  Ronald  Louis.  Santa  Rosa. 

Dunoan.  Timothy  Joseph,  Pasadena. 

Dunkin.  James  Edgar.  Jr.,  Coachella. 

Eckl,  Thomas  Anthony,  Pomona. 

Edwards,  Bobby  Brance,  Torrance. 

Engle.  Darrell  Leroy.  Lawndale. 

Escageda,  Jesus,  Los  Angeles. 

Favata.  Sam  Joseph.  Pico  Rivera. 

Fenn,  MelvlB  B.,  Compton. 

Ferguson.  Mlchauel  Don.  Riverside. 

Folmar.  Mason  Ophelia.  Wilmington. 

Franckowiak,    Joseph    Ralph,    Huntington 
Park. 

Franco.  Francisco.  Orosi. 

Garrett,  Lawrence  Casey,  Colton. 

Glfiord,  Howard  M.,  Perndale. 

Ginea.  Manuel  Louis.  Sacramento. 

Gonzales.  Jim  Roy,  Lompoc. 

Granelle,  Amedee  George.  Jr..  Montclalr. 

Grant,      William      Richard.      Huntington 
Beach. 

Griego.  Clarence.  Barstow. 

Gruber.  Frederick  Louis.  Sierra  Madre. 

Guthrie.  Steven  Allen,  Rlalto. 

Guymon.  Alan  Russell.  Lomlta. 

Harms.  Gary  La  Monte.  Inglewood. 

Hartman.  William  Taylor,  El  Cajon. 

Hattari  Masakl,  Stockton. 

Holt  James  Charles.  Hawthorne. 
Ingram.  Robert  Howard.  Chula  Vista. 
James.  Ronald  Eugene,  El  Cerrito, 
Jett.  Jlmmle  Joe,  Los  Angeles. 

Jones.  Earl  Timothy,  Los  Angeles. 
Kaneskl,  Robert  .^dam,  Chlno. 
Keiper,  George  Frederick,  Burbank. 
Kendall.  James  D.,  National  City. 
King.  James  Allen.  Palmdale. 
Knott.  Dennis  Lee,  Long  Beach. 
Knutson,  James  Keith,  Martinez. 
Law.  Jerald  Lee,  Pittsburg. 
Leal.  Chrlsfino  Dennis,  San  Diego. 
Lee,  Loren  Victor.  Vallejo. 
LemuE.  Charles  Ruiz.  Barstow. 
Lo  Forti,  Paul  Rosarlo.  Palo  Alto. 
Luke,  Arnold  Wayne,  Los  Angeles. 
Magee,  John  Earl.  Los  Angeles. 
Mahoney,  Alfred  Richard,  Jr.,  Pasadena. 
Maruck,  Michael  Patrick.  Union  City. 
Matson,  Gary  Lee.  Alameda. 
Matteeon,  Lynn  Michael.  Hawthorne. 
Mazon,  Theodore,  Jr..   Sacramento. 
McCurtaln.  Charles  Ray.  Jr.,  Brentwood. 
McGlothin.  Raymond  Dennis,   Lomlta, 
McKiornan,  Timothy  James,  Norco. 
McPh»il.  Franklin  Lloyd,  Loe  Angeles. 
Melvin,  Michael  Wayne,  Ventura. 
Meyer.  Gary  Antone,  Diamond  Springs. 


Miller.  Kent  Proemmlng,  Corte  Madera. 
MunUon,  Arturo  Daniel.  Stockton. 
Moore,  Derryl  Lee.  Los  Angeles. 
Morley,  Jeffrey  Paul,  Manhattan  Beach, 
Morris.  Donald  Warren.  Taft. 
Mosby,  Statue.  Jr.,  Los  Angeles. 
Nardelll.  Robert  Joseph.  Redondo  Beach. 
Nlous,  Elvaln  Ennis,  Sa^J=Yanclsco. 
Obert.  Richard  Robert.  Modesto. 
Osburn,  Fred  Harrison,  Jr.,  San  Diego. 
Ozbun,  James  D  .  Fairfield 
Parker,  Jlmmle  Edward.  Fremont. 
Perez.  Peter,  Mendota. 
Powell.  Edwin.  Gilbert,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles. 
Pugh.  Richard  Carl,  Sherman  Oaks. 
Ralnbolt,  James  Edward,  San  Diego. 
Ridenhour.  Darwin  Bruce.  Riverside. 
Riggs,  Willard  Wayne,  Pittsburg. 
Roddam,  Rodney  Allen.  Anaheim. 
Rogers.  Ronald  Lee,  Los  Gatos. 
Schroeder.  Jerrv-  Dean.  S.xnta  Rosa. 
Seldel.  Walter  James.  Merced. 
Shaffer.  Jonathan  Peter.  San  Mateo. 
Shaughnessy.  James  J.,  Jr..  Sacramento. 
Sloan,  Douglas  Dean.  San  Andreas. 
Smith,  Mark  Edward,  Lake  View  Terrace. 
Smith,  Robert  Eugene.  Jr.,  Newark. 
Smoot.  Robert  Gene,  Sacramento. 
Soward.  Douglas,  Hayward. 
Suydam.  John  Howard.  III.  Merced. 
Swabby,  Brent  Leslie.  El  Monte. 
Sylvestre.  Armand  Alvln,  San  Jose. 
Terry.  Marvin  Hall,  Pomona. 
Tomllnson,  David  Cullen.  Garden  Grove. 
Tomlln.son,  Robert  Dale,  San  Leandro. 
Tnibrs,  Stephen  Renier,  North  Highlands. 
Vander,  Dussen  George.  .Artesla. 
Weaver.  Timothy  Patrick.  Montclalr. 
Wedman.  Kenneth  Albert.  Newark. 
Wells.  Prank.  Jr..  San  Francisco. 
Werner.  Norbert  Otto.  Cypress. 
West.  James  Oscar.  Berkeley. 
Whaley.  James  Goodwin.  Sacramento. 
Whlpkey.  Richard  Allen.  Long  Beach. 
Whltaker,  Jere  Lee.  Chula  Vista. 
White.  William  Henry,  Coalinga. 
Wilkes.  Robert  Lee.  Corona. 
Wright.  Thomas  Clay,  Torrance. 
Zirfas.  Bwald,  Los  Angeles. 

Air  Force 
Cz.irnecki.  Steven  Charles.  Los  Angeles. 
Heckler.  Fredrick  Merriman,  North  Holly- 
wood. 

Leadbetter.  Roger  Gordon.  Visalia. 
Liebemecht.  Von  Miles.  Burbank. 
Luce.  Paul  Franklin.  Oakland. 
Miller.  Robert  Charles.  Haj-ward. 
Mllligan.  Randall  Gale.  Laton. 
Reyes.  Ruben  Everardo,  Los  Angeles. 
Richardson.  Robert  Brooks.  Torrance. 
Marine  Corps 

Clifton,  Mancol  Ra>Tnond,  Santa  Rosa. 
Davis.  Samuel  Vernell.  Los  Angeles. 
Diaz,  Daniel,  Long  Beach. 
Eckenrode.  Marcus  Richard.  Mar  Vista. 
Ellis.  George  Walter.  Hayward. 
Evans,  Donald  Ray,  Fremont. 
Ewald.  Robert  Clarence.  Bellflower. 
Glancy.  Lee  O.  Day  III.  San  Diego 
Graham,  Steven  Louis.  Long  Beach. 
Gransbury,  Gerald  Arlen,  Los  Angeles. 
Holbrook,  James  Wendell.  Paramount. 
Howe,  Larry  Wayne.  Fresno. 
Lawson.  Gary  Don.  Los  Angeles. 
Lindsay,  Bruce  Stuart.  Lawndale. 
Martin.  John  Charles.  Merced. 
McCord.  David  Michael.  San  Diego. 
McGuire.  Timothy  Paul,  Woodland  Hills. 
McKlnney.  Albert  W..  Jr..  Imperial  Beach. 
McMillan.  Bruce  Francis,  Walnut  Creek. 
McPhearson.  James  Carl,  Long  Beach. 
Oneto,  Harry  Steven  Jr.,  Sunnyvale. 
Ott.  Patrick  Louis.  Cupertino. 
Payton.  Venus  DeWhit  Jr..  Oakland. 
Perez.  Joe  Francisco  Jr..  Reedley. 
PhUlips.  Thomas  Miles,  Healdsburg. 
Pope,  Serveston  Devon.  Modesto. 
Quilalang,  Anastaclo  Jr..  Chula  Vista. 
Rumley,  Richard  Allen.  Canoga  Park. 
Sanchez,  Benny  Kumlyama,  Long  Beach. 
Schnack,  Steven  Spencer,  San  Bernardino. 
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Smith.  Archie  D..  Richmond. 

Stout.  Terry  Lee.  Concord. 

Strand,  Philip  Stanley  Jr..  Riverside. 

Templeton.  Raymond  Woodrow,  Etos  Paloe. 

Todd,  Robert  James,  Orange. 

Treasure.  Robert  Joseph,  Camarlllo. 

Uplinger,  Bartoa  John,  Camarlllo. 

•    Navy 
Battaglla.  Christopher  Pau.  Buroank. 
Bell.    James    Everrett,    WatsonvlUe. 
Blakely.  Martin  George,  San  Francisco. 
Chapa!  Armando.  Jr  .  San  Jose. 
Cherney,  Peter  Frederick.  Whlttler. 
Cota.   Ernest   Kend,   San   Diego. 
Fisher,  Robert  Gene,  La  Puente. 
Heep,  William  Arthur.  San  Pedro 
Jackson,  Donney  Lyrce.  Los  Angeles. 
KoUmann.  Glenn  Edward.  Daly  City. 
Krissman.  Rudy  Paul,  Santa  Clara. 
Pritchard.  William  John,  Lancaster. 
Ramsden,  Gerald  Lee,  Fresno. 
Reedy,  William  Henry.  Jr..  Merced. 
Sander,  James  Kleth.  Carlsbad. 
Shockley,  Ronald  David.  Porterville. 
Smith.  Richard  John,  Long  Beach. 

JULY    1,    ISeS-Jt-LT    31.     1969 

Army 
Bartholomew,  Michael   M  ,   San  Francisco. 

Bertagna.  Lavrrence  Joseph.  Round  Moun- 
tain. 

Beverford.  Timothy  Wayne,  Los  Angeles. 

Bliner.  John  Edward.  Santa  Clara. 

Bruner,   Mark  Leroy,  Rio  Dell. 

Buckles.  Richard  Lee.  Pacific  Grove. 

Carter.   Leslie   Dean.   Jr  .   Campbell. 

Casey,  Daniel  Gene,  Concord. 

Chlacchio,  Joseph  S.,  Jr..  Glendale. 

Cisneros.  Jose  B.,  Baldwin  Park. 

De  Marcus.  Jerry  Dennis.  San  Diego. 

Delgado.  Jose  Alejandro.  Los  Angeles. 

DiscoU,  John  Raymond.  III.  San  Mateo. 

Enrlquez,  Lucas  R  ,  Mllpltas. 

Pladger.  Ralph  Samuel,  Garden  Grove. 

Floyd.  Garland  Dale.  El  Sobrante. 

Gardiner.   Robert  Paul.  Anaheim. 

Gomolicke.  Leonard  Michael.  Cupertino. 

Greville.  Leonard  George.  Crescent  City. 

Grove  Cordell.  Compton. 

Harrell,  Stephen  Carl,  Sunland. 

Herbst,  Thomas  William,  Northridge. 

Holeman.  Ronald  Steven.  Santa  Monica. 

Hubbard.   Alfred  Willie.  Florence. 

Huebner.  Herman  Henry.  Reedley, 

Huerta.  Tommy.  Los  Angeles. 

Krom,  Michael  Lee.  Twain. 

Larson.  Richard  Kemp.  Santa  Ana. 

Maler.  David  Roy,  Long  Beach 

Matthews,    Bernard   Julian.    North   Holly- 
wood. 

McNellv,  William  Robert.  Ft.  Mason. 

Mitchell,  Michael  Thomas.  Pittsburg. 

Motley,  Larry  Keith.  French  Camp. 

Newman.  Dennis  Earl.  Monrovia. 

Nunnally.  Timothy  Craig.  Pico  Rivera. 

O'Keefe.  Robert  William.  Davis. 

Olmos.  .'Vlfonso.  Pico  Rivera. 

Pearlstein.  Jerrold  S..  Los  Angeles. 

Proctor.  William  C  ,  Jr..  Burbank. 

Reed.  Gary  Walton.  Eureka. 

Reyes.  Henry  R  .  Porterville. 

Rizzo.  Robert  Charles.  Santa  Clara. 

Rodriguez.  Joe  Ignacio.  San  Jose. 

Rogers.  Michael  Frederick.  San  Bernardino. 

Ruebel.  Joseph  Peter,  Los  Angeles. 

Sato  Takeshi,  Port  Hueneme. 

Smith.  Jackie  Lee.  Barstow. 

Sotelo.  Luis  Alonzo.  Tulare 

Terrazas.  Juan  Luis.  Los  Angeles. 

Torres.  Raymond.  La  Mesa. 

Tryon.  Lee.  Jr..  San  Diego. 

Weekley,  Clifford  Wayne.  Bellflower. 

Air  Force. 
FUnn,  John  Leroy,  San  Diego. 
Sizemore,  James  Elmo,  San  Diego. 

Marine  Corps 
Anderson.  William  Olin.  Pacoima. 
Dowdell.  Stepnen.  .Mhambra. 
Garcia.  Arnold  Falcon.  Moorpark. 
Hamilton,  Glenn  Anthony,  Los  Angeles. 


Martinez,  Ernie  Robles,  Fremont. 
Meeks.  Char'es  Henry.  Jr  ,  Los  Angeles. 
Pearson.  John  Howard,  San  Mateo. 
Rocha.  Pellctano,  Los  Angeles. 
Sandoval.  Alan  Paul,  Lomlta. 
Sparks.  Henry  Eugene,  Los  Angeles. 
Storm.  Ralph  Dorman.  Union  City. 
Whiting.  Malcolm  D  .  III.  Granada  Hills. 
Wright,  Silas  Clifton,  Eureka. 

Navy 
Easton.  Robert  Glenn,  Granada  Hills. 

Army 
Engel.  Gregory  Charles,  Van  Nuys. 
Grinnell.  George  A    --n.  San  Pablo. 
Henderson,  Kayle  Dean.  Vista. 
Holliday,  Clyde  Lee.  Anaheim. 
McCann.  Michael  Ross.  Hermosa  Beach. 
McManus.  Mark  Lawrence.  Los  .\ngeles. 
Morris.  Kelly  Stuart.  Areata. 

Air  Force 
Orsua.  Charles  David.  Sunnyvale. 

Marine  Corps 
Baslle.  Patrick  Lynn,  Fontana. 
Callaghan.  Thomas  Leonard,  Atherton. 
Hamilton,  Roland  Charles,  Anaheim. 
McGulre.  Richard  Harold.  San  Jose. 
Wright.  David  Daniel,  Ventura. 
Navy 

Burgess,  Robert  Howard.  Walnut  Creek. 
Garza.  Richard,  Jr..  San  Jose. 
Matthews.  Floyd  Joseph.  Los  Angeles. 
Pearson,  Gregory  John.  Encino. 


JANtJART     1 


1969-JUNE     30 

Army 


Adams.  Leon  Henry,  El  Monte. 
Adcok.  Richard  Lynn.  Hlnkley. 

Aguirre.  Joseph  Anthony,  Orange. 

Alagna.  Peter  Leonard.  Santa  Ana. 

Alaniz.  Frederico,  Jr..  WatsonvlUe. 

Alderson,  Benjamin  Robert,  Redding. 

Allred.  Rex  Charles,  Ventura. 

Almeida,  Joe,  Jr..  Los  Angeles. 

Alvarez,  Alex  Jim.  Compton. 

Arvizu.  Xavier  Amado.  Monterey  Park. 

Atuatasl.  Sa.  Jr..  Wilmington. 

Axton.  Edwin  Everette.  Santa  Cruz. 

Baca.  Richard  David.  Ventura. 

Baker.  Ronald  Ray.  Concord. 

Bangs.  Christopher  Delbert.  Carmichael. 

Banks.  Robert  Alan.  Shatter. 

Barker.  Dana  Randolph.  San  Diego. 

Barnes.  Marvin  Donald.  Alturas. 

Barnes.  Richard  Leigh.  Bellflower. 

Barnett.  Steven  Paul,  Burbank. 

Barnholdt.  Terry  Joe.  Garden  Grove. 

Barrett.  Robert  Lee.  Jr  .  Los  Angeles. 

Barrios.  James  Patrick.  Lemoore. 

Barth.  Tliomas  Frederick.  Lakewood. 

Bartlett.  John  Rex.  Vallejo. 

Bartman.  Steven  Douglas,  San  Diego. 

Baumgardner,  Duane  Roy,  Cloverdale. 

Baxter,  Jerry,  SusanvlUe. 

Beall.  Tyson  Vance,  Napa. 

Beaman,  Ronald  Ralph.  Oildale. 

Beaumont.  Robert  Eugene.  San  Jose. 

Bellamy,  John  Michael.  Van  Nuys. 

Bennett.  Robert  Lloyd.  Salinas. 

Berry,  James  Edward.  San  Fernando. 

Bird!  Kenneth  Robert.  Monrovia. 

Blakey.  Michael  Archie.  North  Highlands. 

Bock.  Jlmmle  V^an,  Vacavllle. 

Boles.  Joey  Lee.  Wasco. 

Bowden.  Byron  Bill.  Areata. 

Bowen.  Duane  Curtis.  Ramona. 

Bowen.  John  Lewis.  Monterey. 

Bowles.  Theophilus.  San  Francisco. 

Boydston,  Oscar  Dan,  San  Francisco. 

Bozeman.  Perry  Leonard.  Lomlta. 

Bradford.  Sherman  Duane.  Arleta. 

Brown.  Gale  Lee,  L.akewood. 

Brown,  Richard  Allen.  Lakewood. 

Brown,  Roger  Louis.  Costa  Mesa. 
Brown,  Ronald  A.,  Huntington  Park. 

Bruce.  William  Jack.  Pomona. 

Bugarln,  Benjamin,  Sepulveda. 
Bumgarner.  Thomas  Edward.  West  Sacra- 
mento. 

Bundy,  Lincoln  E.,  Redding. 


Burfoot,  Phillip  Duane,  Barstow. 

Burke,  William  James,  Jr  ,  Menlo  Park. 

Burleson,  Clarence  Paul,  Fairfield. 

Burnett.  David  Leigh,  Lone  Pine. 

Burns.  James  David,  Oakland. 

Burns.  Richard  Allen,  Fontana. 

Bvrd,  James  Carmen.  Norwalk. 

Calderon.  Felix  Antonio,  Burbank. 

Campbell.  Jack  Donald,  San  Pablo. 

Campbell.  Robert  John,  Burbank. 

Canavan.  Martin  Joseph,  Jr  ,  Barstow. 

Caputo,  Michael  John.  Alhambra 

Caraway,  Johnnie  J  .  Los  Angeles. 

Carrasco.  Arthuro.  Santa  Maria. 

Carrasco.  Daniel.  Cucamonga. 

Carroll.  Timothy  Michael,  San  Jose. 

Case,  Robert  Don,  Weavervllle. 

Casias,  Christopher.  Woodland. 

Castro.  Louis.  Union 

Catelll.  Charles  John.  Santa  Rosa. 

Chacon.  Robert  Relnhard,  San  Bernardino. 

Christensen.  Harold  Roy.  West  Covina. 

Chrlstlanson.  David  B.,  Oroville. 

Clark,  Ernest  Lee,  San  Marcos. 

Cllrehugh.  Robert  W  .  Jr  .  San  Francisco. 

Clutter.  Carl  Norman.  Wilmington. 

Cole.  Robert  Owen.  Sacramento. 

Collins.  Jonathan.  Ill,  Los  Angeles. 

Colomber.  James  Stephen.  McCloud. 

Compton,  Robert  William,  Paclfica. 

Cooke,  Larry  Houston.  Castro  Valley. 

Cooper,  Donald  Ray.  Carmichael 

Corbin,  Ronald  James,  Long  Bach. 

Corr,  Paul,  Jr.,  Anaheim. 

Corrl.  Gary  Allen.  Oakland. 

Crambelt.  Howard  Earl.  Santa  Clara. 

Creal.  Carl  Martin.  Paloe  Verdee  Estate. 

Creason.  W  K.  Utah.  Qulncy 

Cruise.  Kenneth  T  ,  Jr..  San  Francisco. 

Crump,  Ersklne  Logan.  Berkeley. 

Cruz.  Johnny  Manuel.  Sacramento. 

Cummlngs  David  Guy.  Crescent  City. 

Cummins,  Thomas  Wayne.  Marys vllle. 

Currence.  William  Allen.  Santa  Clara. 

Curtis,  Roger  Dale.  Winters. 

Curttrlght.  Larry  Brent,  San  Bernardino. 

Daniels,  Bruce  William.  Fresno. 

Daniels.  William  Jr.,  Calexico. 

Darden.  Otis  James,  Berkeley. 

Davenport.  Robert  Malcum.  Manteca. 

Davis.  Larry  Kent.  Redding. 

Davis,  Robert  Scott.  Gardena. 

De  Arc.  Stephen  Wayne.  Los  Angeles. 

De  La  Paz.  .^bel  Joseph.  Pleasanton. 

De  La  Torre,  Jose  Manuel.  Fullerton. 

Dedman.  Julian  Dean.  Norwalk. 

Deitrick.  George  Douglas.  Antloch. 

Devore.  Kenneth  Roy.  FYiIlerton. 

Diehl.  Harrv  G  .  Oceanslde. 

Dixon.  Michael  Kenneth  L  ,  Torrance. 

Doran.  Sean  Timothy.  Lennox. 

Dotson.  Eugene  Lewis.  Stockton. 

DuUev,  Kenneth  Lawrence.  Brea. 

Duperry.  Peter  Alfred.  Whlttler. 

Dwyer.  Patrick  William.  Hollywood. 

Eade.  Raymond  Frederick,  King  City. 

Edwards."  Bobby  Brance.  Torrance. 

Edwards,  Johnny  Lawrence.  Downey. 

Eisman.  James  Frederick.  Whittler. 

Erlck.son.  Philip  Charles.  Garden  Grove. 

Escamllla.  Joseph,  San  Jose,     j 

Estes,  Brian  Robert.  Whittler. | 

Evans.  Michael  John.  Maywood 

Ewlng,  Jerry  Lew.  Madera. 

Fanfa,  Anthony  John,  Oakland 

Ferouge.  Ronald  Walter.  San  Leandro. 

Flores.  Edwardo.  San  Jose. 

Ford,  Richard  Wayne,  Modesto. 

Fox,  James  Carl.  Arcadia 

FYancis.  James  Patrick,  Napa. 

Preltas,  Robert  Edwin.  Merced 

Frost,  Herbert  Cornelius.  Alhambra. 

Fullerton.  James  Price   Pasadena. 

Garcia,   Andrew   Perez.   CastrovlUe. 

Garcia'  .'Vntonio  Mendez.  Needles. 

Garcia.  Nlckolas  Gastelum.  Five  Points. 

Garcia!  Richard  Calude.  Morgan  Hill. 

Gardner,  Gordon  Dwlght.  Sunnyvale. 

Gastelum,  Eugene.  San  Diego. 

Gates,  Alfred  Alan.  Sunnyvale. 

Gavla.  Joseph  Jess.  Oxnard. 

Gllles,  Alan  Clark,  Pacoima. 
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Glrard,  Cbarles  Pierre,  Pasadena. 
Oodoy,  Peter,  Jr.,  Loe  Angeles. 
Ooeller,  Michael  Dennis,  Nevada  City. 
Gonzales,  Carlos  M.,  El  Monte. 
Gordon,  John  Heber,  Bakers&eld. 
Gorvad,  Peter  Lawrence,  Oakland. 
Graff,  Allen  Michael,  Manhattan  Beach. 
Graham.  Roy  Wayne,  Sacramento. 
Grant.  Herbert  Raymond,  San  Rafael. 
Greenlaw,  Alan  Heald,  Redding. 
Greer,  Dennis  Dale.  Los  Gates. 
Grlswold,  Scott  Craig,  San  Jose. 
Grubbs,  Garey  Lee,  Torrance. 
Guenther,  John  Carl.  Jr..  Pair  Oaks. 
Hahn,  Harlan  Leslie,  Livermore. 
Hall,  Leonard  John,  Menlo  Park. 
Hanbury,  David  Delaney,  Whlttier. 
Hansen,  Mark  John,  Reseda. 
Harrington,  Timothy  Michael,  Sepulveda. 
Harvey,  Jeffrey  Arnold,  Burllngame. 
Hatley.  Eddie  Lee,  Stockton. 
Hatzell,  Michael  Maxwell.  San  Jose. 
Haug,  Pred  Gunder,  Merced. 
Heath,  Isaac  Edward.  Torrance. 
HelnmlUer,  Robert  Lynn.  Fresno. 
Helgeson,  Dale  George,  Lawndale. 
Henry,  Frederick  John.  Van  Nuys. 
Hensley,  John,  North  Fork. 
Hernandez,  Phillip.  Guadalupe. 
Herring,  Steven  Wayne.  Freedom. 
Hicks,  Prank  Edward.  Pomona. 
Higglnbotbam.  Larry  Gene.  PortervlUe. 
Highty  Charles  Benny.  Vlsalla. 
.Hill,  Allan  Bruce,  Torrance. 
Horal,  Thomas  Glen,  Sunnyvale. 
Horn,  Alan  Murray,  Lakewood. 
Howard,  David  Terrell.  La  Habra. 
Huckaba,  Thomas  James.  Sacramento. 
Huffman,  David  Jay,  Ontario. 
Humphries.  Gary  E>ean,  San  Pablo. 
Hunt,  Calvin  Gene,  Bakersfleld. 
Huntley,  Michael  Alan,  San  Diego. 
Hwang,  Gerald  Richard,  Palo  Alto. 
Ingulllo,  John  Deogracias.  Watsonville. 
Israel,  Ralph  Waldo.  Jr.,  Chula  Vista. 
Jacques,  Felix,  Fresno. 
Jacques,  Kennedy,  Anaheim. 
Jenkins,  Steven  Lee.  Santa  Ana 
Jensen,  Kenneth  Vern.  Sacramento. 
Jerse,  William  Edward.  El  Cajon. 
Johnson,  Charles  Aaron.  Compton. 
Johnson,  Franklin  A..  E3  Cajon. 
Johnson,  Harold  Benjamin.  Oakland. 
Johnson,  Kenneth  Paul.  Bakersfield. 
Johnson,  Stephen  Howard.  Trona. 
Jones.  Charles  Alexander.  Tulare. 
Jones  Terry  Edward.  Whittier. 
Jordan,  Paul  Robert.  Sacramento. 
Keister,  Lawrence  Lee.  Sacramento. 
Keith,  Dennis  Meves.  Santa  Paula. 
Kellison,  David  Glenn,  Cucamonga. 
Kennedy,  Edward  Henry,  Oceanside. 
King,  David  Glenn,  Tahoe. 
King,  Donald  Gene,  Lakewood. 
Kinnard,  James  Edward,  Vista. 
Klpp,  Donald  Lee,  Montclair. 
Kubler,  Garry  Lee.  Lodl. 
Kunkel,  Alfred  Henry.  Jr..  Lakewood 
Laguna,    Mario   Montes,    Marysville 
Larimer,  Keith  Wayne,  Tulare. 
Lawrence,  Bobby  Gene.  Sacramento. 
Lawson.  Daniel  W.,  North  Highlands. 
Layton,  Ronald  Dean.  Sacramento. 
Leake.  Ronald  James.  Jr..  Glendora. 
Leinen.  Gregory  Michael.  Long  Beach. 
Lema,  Anthony  Leroy.  Hughson. 
Leonard.  James  Michael,  Edmond. 
Levett,  William  James,  Pasadena. 
Levin,  Robert  Phillip,  Palm  Springs 
Lew,  Vincent  Gene,  Sacramento 
Lewis,  Calvin.  Fontana. 
Lewis,     John     Stephen,     California     Hot 
Springs. 
Lewis,  Joseph  Anthony.  Manteca. 
Lewis.  Stephen  Mix.  Torrance. 
Llzarraga,  Michael  Wayne,  Richmond. 
Lohmeyer,  Douglas  Edward,  Sacramento. 
Lopez,  John,  Compton. 
Lopez,  Victor,  Solana  Beach. 
Lortz,  John  Edward,  III,  Los  Angeles. 
Love.  John,  Jr.,  Hollywood. 
Lozano,  Fernando  Leonard.  Los  Angeles. 


Lucas,  Clyde  Austin,  Mendocino. 

Lucia.  Stephen  Wayne.  Newport  Beach. 

Lukins,  Paul  Roger.  Riverside. 

Mac  Leod.  Phillip  Lesley,  Glendale. 

Madden.  David  Allen.  Arbuckle. 

Madrid.  Adano  Hernendez,  Los  Angeles. 

Manaergh.  William  A.,  Jr..  San  Jose. 

Mardls,  James  Arnold,  Jr.,  Vandenberg 
AFB. 

Martin.  John  Anthony.  Ill,  Los  Angeles. 

Martin.  Larry  Allen.  Bellflower. 

Martinez,  Chris  Ronald.  Alameda. 

Martinez.  Paul  Dinnes.  Jr..  San  Francisco. 

Mattera.  Prank  John  Joe.  Los  Angeles. 

McAdoo,  Glenn  Paul.  Bell. 

McAtee.  Don  Jay,  Castro  Valley. 

McCarthy.  Joseph  F.,  Jr..  Los  Angeles. 

McCarthy,  Terry  Alan.  San  Diego. 

McCorkle.  Leslie  Leroy,  Yuba  City. 

McElroy,  Dennis  Arthur.  Modesto. 

McLellan,  Jimmy  Lee,  Huntington  Beach 

Mearns,  Glenn  Rodney,  Hacienda  Heights. 

Miller,  Marvin  Ray,  Riverside. 

Miller.  Paul  Wayne.  San  Diego. 

Mischeaux.  Rene  Clarence.  San  Francisco. 

Mitchell,  Mark  David,  La  Puente. 

Mohaike.  Phillip  Sherman.  Vlsalla. 

Montanez,  Paris  William,  Fontana. 

Montapert,  Ronald  M..  Los  Angeles. 

Morgan,  David  Roljert.  Altadena. 

Morgan.  John  Louis.  Jr..  Pacoima. 

Morgan.  Ronald  Edward.  San  Diego 

Morrell,  William  Alexander.  Hayward. 

Morris,  John  Frederick,  Sacramento. 

Mortensen,  Allan  David,  El  Cajon. 

Moschettl,  Bill  Arthur,  Oakland. 

Moss,  Charles  Lee,  Jr.,  San  Diego. 

Muller,  Allen  Donald,  Ventura. 

Murphy,  Billy  Dan,  Santa  Clara. 

NarclEse.  Alvin  Ray,  San  Francisco. 

Negrini,  William  Lodi,  West  Covina. 

Nicholson.  James  Alexander.  Highland. 

Nlederhause.  Stephen  Scott.  Reseda. 

Nix,  Warren  Paul.  Los  Angeles. 

Nordell,  John  Edward,  Jr..  Lodl. 

Oens,  La  Vern  Oren.  Placervllle. 

Offerdahl,  William  Bruce,  Hawaiian  Gar- 
dens. 

Oleta.  Jesus  C  Jr..  Norwalk. 

Oliver.  Rick  Alton.  Chula  Vista. 

Ortegon.  Richard  Joseph,  FYemont. 

Owen,  Steven  Craig,  Long  Beach. 

Ozbim,  James  D.,  Fairfield. 

Paco,  Richard  Manuel.  Pacoima. 

Paddock.  Michael  L..  Ventura. 

Paepke.  Duane  Carl.  Jr..  Gait. 

Palaclos.  Tony.  Moorpark. 

Parker.  Ronnie  Earl.  Pullerton. 

Parker.  Roy  Eugene.  Shell  Beach. 

Pearson.  Van  Harvey.  Newark. 

Pedersen.  Kenneth  Ralph,  Brentwood. 

Feebler.  Christy  Albert.  Tustln. 

Pequeno.  Juan  Rodriguez,  Gilroy. 

Peters,  Lauvi  Paul  Philip,  Garden  Grove. 

Peterson,  David  Bruce.  Bellflower. 

Pettigrew.  Kenneth  Dale.  Redding. 

Pinney.  John  Scott.  China  Lake. 

Porte,  Robert  Andrew.  Reedley. 

Porter.  Michael  Grant,  Anaheim. 

Posten.  Gerald  Wayne.  Placervllle. 

Powell,  Leslie  Allen.  Norwalk. 

Proctor,  Rickey  Allen.  Redding. 

Protto.  Robert  B  ,  Jr..  Sunnyvale. 

Proudfoot.  Timothy  Cole.  San  Jose. 

Puentes,  Miguel  Angel,  San  Jose. 

Queener,  Ulysses  Grant,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles. 

Quintana,  Juan  Carlos.  Daly  City. 

Radtke,  Carl  Leonard,  Newhall. 

Rains.  Clyde  Edward.  Covelo. 

Ramirez.  Hlldefonso  M..  Watsonville. 

Ramirez.  John  Arthur,  San  Jose. 

Ramirez,  Ralph  Albert,  Jr..  San  Pablo. 

Randall,  Lynn  Murray,  San  Jose. 

Reed,  Melvin  L.,  Jr..  Los  Angeles. 

Ricartio.  Salvador  Ortenclo,  San  Francisco. 

Rice.  Gregory  Lloyd.  Granada  Hills. 

Richardson,  Donald  Harold.  Redwood  City. 

Rideout.  David  James,  San  Bernardino, 

Riley,  Ronald  Howard,  Sanger. 

Robblns,  Jay  Lee.  Jr.,  Stockton. 

Robblns.  Jerry  Clayton,  Martinez. 

Roberts,  Stephen  Lord,  Redlands. 


Robinson,  Kenneth  James.  Fontana. 

Roe,  Linus  Robert,  Doe  Paloe. 

Ross,  Douglas  Alan,  Temple  City. 

Roes.  Larry  Thomas,  Areata. 

Ross.  Paul  R.,  Huntington  Beach. 

Ross.  Roger  Dale.  Hayward. 

Rowe,  William  Edwin,  Coeta  Mesa. 

Rowles.  Steven  Robert,  Glendora. 

Rtibio.  Peter  Paul,  La  Puente. 

Ruggeri,  Antonio.  Ontario. 

Ruiz  Salvadore  Iniguez.  Sacramento. 

Rush.  David  Clyde,  Los  Angeles. 

Russell.  Ronald  Patrick,  El  Cajon. 

Russell.  Wayne.  Loe  Angeles. 

Sadler,  Thomas  Wayne,  Oakland. 

Sand.  Ralph  Thomas,  La  Habra. 

Santos.  Layne  Michael,  Los  Angeles. 

Savage.  Douglas  Paul,  Covina. 

Scurr.  Kenneth  Wesley,  Grass  Valley. 

See.  Richard  Charles.  Sunnyvale. 

Segura.  Steven  Rey,  San  Francisco. 

Sekva,  Robert  Glenn,  Hayward. 

Sellers,  Richard  Taylor,  Jr.,  Palos  Verdes 
Estates. 

Shaughnessy,  Edward  Jerome,  Hawthorne. 

Shepard.  Lawrence  Robert.  Napa. 

Sheridan.  Robert  Edward,  Placentla. 

Short,  Charles  Dudley,  Ontario. 

Shugart,  Lyan  Doyle,  Banning. 

Shuster,  Darryl  Wayne,  Hayward. 

Simpson.  L^rry  Douglas.  Sloat. 

Sloan.  Robert  Leland.  North  Hollywood 

Sloppye,  Robert  Royce,  Sacramento. 

Smith,  Charles  Clarence,  Jr.,  Saugus. 

Smith.  Christopher  Scott,  Torrance, 

Smith.  Dennis  Allen.  Gridley. 

Smith,  Donald  Ray.  Placervllle. 

Smith.  John  Calvin.  San  Jose. 

Smith.  Larry  Wayne.  Bakersfleld. 

Sours.  Bruce  Michael.  Concord 

Souza,  Chris  Anthony,  Lakewood 

Souza.  Francis  Louis,  Orange. 

Sparks.  Glenn  Louis.  Buena  Park. 

Spear,  John  Randall.  Anaheim. 

Stephens,  Hays  Charles,  Los  Angeles. 

Stephens.  Larry  Allan,  Travis  AFB. 

Stork.  Robert  John.  Jr..  Oakland. 

Street.  Tobby  Windfield.  Rlauto. 

Strickland,  Douglas  Lee.  Port  Chicago. 

Stuessel,  James  David.  La  Puente. 

Suarez.  Encarnacion  Alegre.  Escondldo. 

Sullivan.  Raymond  Walter.  San  Francisco. 

Tapia.  Moises.  Los  Angeles. 

Taylor.  John  Raymond.  Taf  t 

Taylor.  Rudy  Ronnie.  Hacienda  Heights. 

Taylor,  Wayne  Oliver,  Anaheim. 

Teal.  Fred  Thomas.  Cucamonga. 

Tenorio,  Rafael  Gabriel.  Santa  Rosa. 

Thlelen,  John  Roger.  El  Monte. 

Thiery.  John.  Fairfield. 

Thompaon.  Bruce  Wayne.  Glendale. 

Thompson.  Richard  Vickers,  Auburn. 

Thompson,  Robert  Eugene.  Pullerton. 

Thompaon,  Thomas  Donald.  Jr.,  Los  An- 
geles. 

Tiderencel.  John  Werner.  Broderick. 

Tiffany.  David  L..  Riverside. 

Tipton.  Timothy  Taylor,  Dixon. 

Tltmas.  James.  III.  Panorama  City. 

Toth.  Bcrtalan  James.  San  Francisco. 

Trejo,  John  Michael.  Pomona. 

Tritsch,  Philip  Alon,  Nevada  City. 

Tucker.  Gregory  Charles.  Santa  Clara. 

Ullda,  Manuel  Gurrola.  East  Los  Angeles. 

Valadez,  Richard  Paul.  Los  Angeles. 

Valencia.  Clement.  Jr..  Los  Angeles. 

Valero.  John  Juan,  San  Francisco. 

Valdv.  James  E>amion,  Downey 

Vande-Vegte,  Douglas  Lee.  Lakewood. 

Vendelin.  Thomas  Leslie.  San  Mateo 

Verdugo.  Adalberto  R.  E.,  Los  Angeles. 

Villalobos.  Ignacio  L..  Pico  Rivera. 

Villanueva.  Francisco,  Jr.,  McFarland. 

Volheim,  Michael  Cory,  Hayward. 

Walker,  James  Daniel,  Santa  Maria. 

Waller,  John  Bussey.  Berkeley. 

Warington.  Charles  W.,  Jr..  Woodland  Hills. 

Weber,  Paul  Frederick,  Lemon  Grove, 

Webster,  Howard  Gregory,  Riverside. 

Weigt.  Stephen  Lenn.  Cloverdale. 

Weir,  John  Randolph,  Norwalk. 

West.  James  Clifford,  Jr..  North  Hollywood. 
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White,  Marvin  Charles,  Ramona. 
White,  Richard  Allen,  Monterey. 
Whynaught,  Jeffrey  Lyle,  San  Clement*, 
Wikle,  Ricky  Lynn,  Concord. 
Williams,  Craig  Emery,  Lakewood. 
Williams,  Jack  Elwln.  Eureka. 
Williams,  Robert  Alwyn.  Napa. 
Wilson.  Ronald  Kelley.  Mountain  View. 
Wimer.  Robert  Arnold,  Eureka. 
Wood.  Todd  Louis,  Chlco. 
Woodside,  Michael  Lee,  Long  Beach. 
Word,  William  Kenelth,  Sunnyvale. 
Worl.  Leslie  Wayne.  Long  Beach. 
Worthlngton.  Laurence  D..  Fullerton. 
Yabiku.  Takeshi,  Los  Angeles. 
Yanez,  Victor  Manuel,  San  Francisco. 
Young,  Samuel  Lee.  Los  Angeles. 
Ziegler,  Stanley  Bruce,  Cedarpines  Park. 
Zufelt,  Roy  Glenn.  Palmdalc. 

Air  Force 
Asada.  Ronald  Ksizuo,  Mountain  View. 
Cordero,  William  Edward,  Santa  Barbara, 
Davis.  Albert  Jackson.  Fallbrock. 
Dl  FigUa.  Frank  Anthony,  Burbank. 
Fink.  Robert  Alton.  San  Diego. 
Hayden,  Neil  William,  Redding. 

Marine  Corps 

Abeyta,  Ernest.  Los  Angeles. 
Allman.  Jonathan  Wayne.  La  Habra. 
Angel.  Michael  Eugene.  Hayward. 
Atkins,  Doyle,  Modesto. 
Barron,  Jeffrey  Michael.  La  Puente. 
Bastyr.  Douglas  Bruce.  Chatsworth. 
Bell,  Samuel  Wayne.  San  Francisco. 
Blosky,  Gene  Orville,  Los  Angeles. 
Borquez.  Lawrence  Gabe.  Los  Angeles. 
Bosbery.  Donald  Charles.  Daly  City. 
Britton.  Murrj-  Lawrence.  San  Francisco. 
Brown.  Randolph.  Jr.,  North  Highlands. 
Bullard,  Victor  Walker,  Jr  .  Northridge. 
Burlck.  John  Anthony.  Jr  .  San  Pedro. 
Burke,  William  Davidson,  Jr..  Oxnard. 
Burris,  Victor  Antonleo.  Los  Angeles. 
Calhoun,  Robert  Darrell.  Lemon  Grove. 
Carroll.  Peter  Richard.  Winters. 
Christiansen.  Ronald  F..  Redding. 
Clncotta.  Thomas  Antone.  San  Rafael. 
Conner.  Melvin  Hubbard.  Jr..  Riverside. 
Cook,  John  Philip,  Cypress. 
Costa,  WilUam  Carl,  Los  Mollnos. 
Counclll.  Arthur  Coby,  III,  Hawthorne. 
Cowan.  Paul  Allen.  Arleta. 
Cox.  Gary  Allen.  Selma. 
Crltes.  Robert  Lincoln.  Jr  .  Colton. 
Culverhouse,  Leon  Thomas.  Torrance. 
Curci,  Anthony  Boy.  Riverside. 
Davis,  Duane  Ross,  Foriuna. 
Day.  Kevin  Lloyd.  San  Diego. 
Deieldi,  Richard  Agustine,  El  Cajon. 
Delgado.  Raymond  Rodriguez.  Watsonville. 
Denlinger.  David   Wood.  San  Diego. 
Dolan.  David  Patrick.  San  Pedro. 
Duggan,  Thomas  Patrick.  Berkeley. 
Dycus.  Rickey  Dale.  Long  Beach. 
Earley,  John  Richard,  Eureka, 
Edwards,  Donald  Mac,  Norwalk. 
Elliott,  David  Ray,  Orinda. 
EUls.  Dennis  Floyd,  *^ortervllle. 
Facchlnl.   Stephen  Dale.   Riverside. 
Poster.  John  Michael.  Garden  Grove. 
Foulke.  Jeffrey  Howard,  Woodland  HUls. 
Friel,  Bruce  Gary,  San  Jose. 
Fry,    Stephen   Michael.   CiUus   Heights. 
Galllon,  Gaylen  Ray,  Sylmar. 
Gracia,  Henry,  Jr.,  National  City. 
Gardenhire,     Jimmy     Maryland,     Garden 
Grove. 

Gayer.  Kenneth  Engene.  Fresno. 
Gendion.  Rot>ert  Michael.  Costa  Mesa. 
Glass.  Donald  Robert,  Citrus  Heights. 
Goodlin,  Jerr-  Lee,  Le  Puente. 
Gould,  William  Andrew,  Oxnard. 
Graff,  Paul  Arnold.  Sunnyvale. 
Graham,  David  Bruce,  Ventura. 
Gramllck,  Michael,  Los  Angeles. 
Green.  Michael  Wayne,  Hayward. 
Griffin,  Louis  Fredrick.  Osnard. 
Guevara,  Irlneo,  Los  Angeles. 
Guillen,   Davis  Lawrence.   Gardena, 
Hall,  James  Kenneth,  San  Francisco. 
Hall.  James  Oscar,  Jr.,  Vista. 


Hannibal,  James  Edward,  Mountain  View, 
Haran,  Rory  Timothy  T.,  Salinas. 
Harmon.  Norman  Mark.  Fullerton. 
Harrison.  James  Richard,  Reseda. 
Helm,  Richard  Wayne,  Covina. 
Henderson.  Arthur  Pranklyn.  Los  Angeles. 
HenrickB.  Charles  Drayton,  Solana  Beach. 
Heredia.  Miguel.  Bakerfield. 
Hicks.  Michael  Eugene.  San  Leandro. 
Hlghfill,  Robert  Ray,  Hacienda  Heights. 
Hill,  John  Robert.  Altadena. 
Horcajo.  Robert  Albert.  Mllpitas. 
Howard.  Sydney  Claude,  Lakewood. 
Huff.  R*ch£<rd  Elliot.  Chester. 
Hunnicutt.  Jason  David.  Petalvima. 
Hunt,  Philip  Michael.  Chula  Vista. 
Icke,  Ralph  Edward.  II.  El  Centro. 
Jakobsen.  Peter  Laubt.  Northridge. 
James,  Charles  Robert.  Citrus  Heights. 
Jay,  Robert  Vern.  Alturas. 
Johnson.  Ciiarles  Howard,  Baldwin  Park. 
Jordan,  Steve  Eugene.  Venice. 
Juri,  Elgin  John,  Menlo  Park. 
Keeling.  Larry  Dewayne.  Pioneer  Point. 
Keen.  Edwin  Thomas.  San  Diego. 
Koell.  Dickie  Dean.  Jr..  West  Sacramento. 
Kuebel.  Andrew  Michael.  Glendora. 
Kunkel.  John  Robert.  Santa  Clara. 
Labowskl,  Leonard  William,  San  Francisco, 
Lestelle.  John  Andrew.  II.  Reseda. 
Letson.  Gary  Wayne.  San  Francisco. 
Lewis.  Adron  Lee.  Hacienda  Heights. 
Llnd.  Morten  Arvld.  Jr  .  Placervllle. 

Liptak.  Charles  Lewis,  Glendora, 
Lira,  Robert  Chagoya.  Indlo. 
Liss.  Larry  William.  Oroville. 
Marks,  Phillip  Haddon.  Sherman  Oaks. 
Marshall.  Michael  Allen.  Los  Angeles. 
Martin.  Joseph  Craig.  La  Mirada. 
Massone.  Michael  Stacy,  Stockton. 
McDonald,  Lewis  Levi,  Oakland. 
McLean,  Ronald  Walsh,  Beverly  Hills. 
McConnell.  David  Wayne,  Hemet 
Meeks,  Charles  Henry,  Jr  .  Los  Angeles. 
Metoyer,  Michael  Espy,  Los  Angeles. 
Miller.  Walter  Ray,  Jr.,  Garden  Grove. 
Misa.  Tulele,  Gardena. 
Montgomery,  Steven  Hugh,  Hayward. 
Mooers.  William  Mathias.  Los  Angeles. 
Mora.  Gregorio  Manuel.  El  Monte. 
Morris.  Harry  Leo,  Jr..  Long  Beach. 
Mulholland.  Robert  Alton.  Studio  City. 
Mullen,  Larry  Donald.  Ojai. 
Nay  lor,  L\'nn  Pattlnson.  San  Diego. 
Nelson.  Albert  Oscar.  Jr  .  Oceanside. 
Nibbelink.  Lea  Everett.  Los  Alanaltos. 
Nicholas.  Robert  George.  Orange  Cove. 
Nottingham,  Richard  Lance,  La  Puente, 
Oliver,  Erskine  Jay,  Sacramento. 
Orr.  Thomas  Joseph.  Garden  Grove. 
Paddock.  Michael  James,  Atascadero. 
Pagaling.  Michael.  Santa  Maria. 
Parisi,  Gulllermo,  Los  Angeles. 
Parker,  Kenneth,  San  Francisco. 
I*aslores.  Gevin  Pescozo.  Oakland. 

Pearcy,  Rot)ert  Leslie.  Big  Bear  Lake. 

Peddy,  Charles  Lee,  Fresno. 

Perez.  Jesus  Albert.  Los  Angeles. 

Peters.  Edward  Theodore.  Jr..  Castro  Valley. 

Phipps.  Jimmy  Wayne.  Culver  City. 

Pinamonti.  Ernest  Anthony,  Inglewood. 

Pitts,  Roy  Edward,  North  Highlands. 

Prater.  Calvin  Ray.  Kerman. 

Price,  Thomas  Gordan.  Torrance. 

Pringle,  Emmett  Terence.  San  Francisco. 

Quinn.  Anthony  Louis,  Gardena. 

Ramirez,  Joseph  Ybarra,  Jr.,  Huntington 
Park. 

Raymond.  Edward  Robert,  III.  Riverside. 

Reed.  James  Clayton.  Los  Angeles. 

Regnolds.  James  Randolph.  Los  Altos. 

Roddick,  William  Henry,  Highland. 

Rodriguez,  Louis,  Bakersfleld. 

Rodriguez,  Reginald  Joseph,  Montebello. 

Rose.  Daniel  Patrick.  Los  Angeles. 

Rose.  Leonard  Dale.  Herlong. 

Russell.  James  Robert.  Areata 

Saldana.  Fernando  Saenz.  Los  Angeles. 

Sarakov.  Harry  Daniel.  Chlco. 

Shields.  Richard  Dale.  Bellflower. 

Silva,  George  Lee.  Nice. 

Smith,  Matthew  Edward,  San  Jose. 


Stltt,  Richard  Wesley,  Paramount. 
Storbo.  Ronald  Lawrence.  San  Rafael. 
Swisher,  Clifford  Lee,  Cypress. 
Tarrance.  WlUlam  Blair.  Torrance. 
Taylor,  Dennis  Lee,  San  Lorenzo. 
Taylor,  Jerry  Lewis,  Norwalk. 
Teiles,  Paul  George,  Newark 
Tliomton,  Alan  Wayne,  Lakewood. 
Toreson.  Robert  Wayne.  Sacramento. 
Torres.  Michael  Angel.  Gardena. 
Trejo.  Joseph,  Jr  ,  Corona. 
Unfried.  Barry  Lon.  Oroville. 
Urnes  James  Lee.  Pacific  Grove. 
Van  Dervort.  Edward  Paul,  Daly  City. 
Vandeventer,  James  Charles.  Lancaster. 
Venuti,  Vincent.  Jr  ,  Bellflower. 
Vesey,  Charles  Hansen,  Napa. 
Villalobos,  Arthur  Garcia,  Compton. 
Vivilacqua.  Theodore  R..  Long  Baach. 
Wandro,  James  Matthew,  San  Mateo. 
Warmbrodt,  Jon  Frederick,  Santa  Monica 
Weil,  Richard  Anthony,  Jr  ,  Anaheim. 
Weitzel.  Kelly  Wayne,  Spring  Valley. 
Wells.  James  Edward,  Tulare. 

Wilson,  Paul.  Bakersfleld 
Woods.  Arthur  Lee.  Los  Angeles. 
Woolsey.  WllUam  Jay,  Lancaster. 
Wright,  Dennis  Harold,  San  Jose. 
Wysel,  Mitchell  Blaine,  Ventura. 
Young,  Carlos  Avlla,  Los  Angeles. 
Ysguerra,  Robert  Martin.  Union  City. 
Zumwalt,  Edwm  Allen,  Santa  Rosa. 
Navy 

Angelley,  Gerald  Dwaln,  Los  Angeles. 
Babcock.  John  Richards.  Newport. 
Bernstein.  Bruce  Bryant.  Los  Angeles. 
Brown.  Bruce  Edward.  San  Francisco. 
Bruckart.  Donald  Lee.  Kedlands. 
Godines,  Mike  Mora.  Richmond. 
Hamman.  Lee  Thomas  San  Gabriel. 
Holdredge.  David  Lee.  Los  Angeles. 
Holmes.  Hugh  Bryant.  Lakewood. 
Horrell.  Gerald  Fobert.  North  Hollywood. 
Keller.  Richard  Leon.  Lomlta. 
Langslow.  Robert  Malcolm.  La  Puente. 
Lubin,  Richard  Marc.  Beverly  Hills. 
Luckeit.  Larry  Joe.  Pomona. 
McKlnley.  Stephen  William.  Hitaiar. 
O'Nell,  Robert  William,  Sunnyvale. 
Olllvier.  JoEe  Antonio.  Covina. 
Pace.  Ronald  Earl,  Los  Angeles 
Page,  George  Merrltt,  Jr..  Santa  Monica. 
Shapiro.  Milton.  Palmdale. 
Strlcklin.  Robert  Guy.  Santa  Ana. 
Sullivan.  John  Michael,  El  Cajon. 
Thompson.  Robert  Alan,  Downey. 
Wilson.  David  AUeu.  South  Gate. 
Worthlngton,      Robert     Leroy,     Redondo 
Beach. 

Armv 


.\Ivarez.  Jose  Carmen.  Los  Angeles. 
Anderson.  Kenneth  Terry.  San  Diego. 
Annls.  Robin  Richard.  Canoga  Park. 
Arias.  Richard.  West  Sacramento. 
Auld.  Roger  Martin.  Jr.,  Heatherstone. 
Baldwin.  Larry  Dean.  San  Luis  Obispo. 
Ballard.  Robert  Lee.  Los  Angeles. 
Beck.  Gregory  George.  Fullerton. 
Bendor.  John  Lee.  Solano. 
Bolton.  Dennis  Lewis,  San  Bernardino. 
Brown,  Charles  Lynn.  Bellflower. 
Carlin.  David  Allen.  Eureka. 
Case  Glenn  Edward.  Live  Oak. 
Crllly,  David  Anthony,  Fresno.  1 
Davis,  Ray  Rene,  Oakland.  ' 

Davis.  Roy  Henry,  San  Luis  Obispo. 
Donovan,  Tommy  Clayton,  n,  Anaheim. 
Elbracht,  William  Michael,  Riverside. 
Emerson.  Wayne  Herschel.  Santa  Susana. 
Featherston,  Clio  C.  Jr..  Fair  Oaks. 
Franklin.  Jeff  Lee.  Jr  ,  Los  Angeles. 
Golhher.  Patrick  Carl.  Granada  Hills. 
Green.  Kish  Lemont.  Los  Anceles. 
Grlsale.  Michael  F..  Jr  .  Covina. 
Haberleln.  Craig.  La  Mesa. 
Harbord,  Anthony  Gordon.  Beverly  Hilla. 
Harrison.  Foster  Earl.  Los  Angeles. 
Hayden.  WlUlam  Lyle,  Fresno. 
HermoslUo.  Joseph  Refugio,  Fullerton. 
Hertzler,  Richard  Dale,  Hawthorne. 
Hlguera,   Manuel,   Los   Angeles. 
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Howard,  Dwane  Gene,  Plxley. 
Huffstutler,  Steven  Riley,  Men  tone. 
Jenkins,   Charles   Wajme,   Lynwood. 
Johnson,  Bobby  Cal,  Oakland. 
Kluge,  James  Donald,  Sun  Valley. 
La  Chlca,  John  N.,  Chula  Vista. 
Lee.  James  Allen,  San  Diego. 
Lewis,  Harold  St.  Clair.  West  Los  Angeles. 
Lewis,  James  Robert,  Modesto. 
Lewis,  John  Edwin,  Rosemead. 
Mack,  Danny  Ray.  San  Francisco. 
Maes,  Pedro  Miguel,  Los  Angeles. 
Malta,  Michael  Ernest.  Reedly. 
Mays,  GJeorge  M.,  Jr.,  Compton. 
McPsirland,  Steven  Lee,  Ventura. 
McGovem.  Charles  Manley.  Crestline. 
McPherson,  Larry  Randall.  Los  Angeles. 
Mills,  Ted  Douglas,  Culver  City. 
Navone,  Victor  Charles,  Jr..  Los  Altos. 
O'Keefe,  Robert,  William,  Davis. 
Osuna,  Jose  Luis,  Los  Angeles. 
Owens,  Albert  Danny,  Mount  Shasta. 
Pearlsteln,  Jerrold  S.,  Los  Angeles. 
Peterson,  Stephen  Russell,  Newhall. 
Plgg,  Thomas  Charles,  Carmlchael. 
Ping,  Roy  Martin,  Compton. 
Prather,  Lavon  Nell.  Selma. 
Quagllerl,  Paul  Vlncenzo,  Burbank. 
Quiroz,  Alfred  Mauro.  San  Lnls  Obispo. 
Rivera,  Julian  Cabral.  Oxnard. 
Romero,  Roberto  Andress.  Fremont. 
Ross,  Kenneth  Edward,  Sacramento. 
SlclUa,  Brlggs  Kinney,  Santa  Rosa. 
Smllh,  Ammons  Ewlng,  Jr..  AUadena. 
Staftofd,  Philip  Clark.  Camarlllo. 
Stanley,  Dennis  John.  Attascadero. 
Stotts,  James  Martin,  Fresno. 
Thoman,  Thedore  Vail.  Sunnyvale. 
Watts,  Thomas  James.  Anaheim. 
WUson,  Dean  Charles.  Alturas. 
Wilson,  James  Willie.  Altadena. 
Winfrey,      Raymond      Michael.      Redondo 
Beach. 

Woodcock.  Steven  Jon,  Santa  Clara. 
Yanchuk,  Richard  Philip,  Jr..  Canoga  Park. 

Air  Force 

Bell.  Gerald  Dean.  San  Diego 
Blankenshlp.  Donald  Lee.  Los  Angeles. 
Burge,  Thomas  Guy.  Bell. 
Cameron,  Robert  John,  Los  Angeles. 

Marine  Corps 
Acunla,  Edgar,  Los  Angeles. 
Alarcon,  Arturo  Fragoso.  Oakland. 
Bell,  Mark  Wayne.  Rodondo  Beach. 
Boyce,  Lawrence  Steven.  Stockton. 
Pranks,  Barry  Richard,  Guasti. 
Guardado,  Rudolph.  Los  Angeles. 
Gutierrez,  Raymond  Ramirez.  La  Puente. 
Henson,  John  Michael,  Sacramento. 
Johnsen,  Johnnie  Wayne,  Hay  ward. 
Leach,  James  Andrew,  Arcadia. 
Long,  Dan  Steven,  St.  Helena. 
Mallobox.  Jesse  Armando,  El  Centro. 
Massey,  Michael  Sean,  Imperial  Beach. 
Morris,  Herman  Ray,  Ojal. 
Phillips,  Ronald  Charles,  Pittsburg. 
Phlnn,  William  Mark,  Santa  Cruz. 
Ramos,  Richard,  Norwalk. 
Rossi,  Thomas  Louis.  Woodland. 
Ruiz,  Gilbert,  San  Jose. 
Webster,  Rhena  Charles,  Long  Beach. 
Webster,  WUbert  Michael,  East  Palo  Alto. 
Williamson,  John  Clarence,  Oakland. 

Navy 
Dock,  Raymond  Lee,  Jr.,  San  Francisco. 
Eckoff,  Dale  Arnold,  Long  Beach. 
Rennlng,  Richard  Andrew,  Glen  Ellen. 
Schlmmels,  Eddie  Ray,  Los  Angeles. 
Sledentopf ,  Mark,  Fremont. 
Swlgard,  Paul  Eugene,  Jr..  Seal  Beach. 

AUGUST     1,     1969-SEPTEMBER    12,    1969 

California 

Alvarado,  Leonard  L.,  BakersHeld. 
Apodaca,  Jack  M.,  Lennox. 
Baldlzon-Izquierdo,  Carlos   A.,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 

Barrett,  Frederick  H.,  Granda  Hills. 
Bartholomew,  Michael  M.,  San  Francisco. 
Bennett,  Douglas  A.,  Sheridan. 


Bevard.  Bobby  L.,  Santa  Clara. 
Beverford.  Timothy  W  ,  Beverly  Hills. 
Burns.  Michael  T.,  San  Diego. 
Brown.  Don  C.  Garden  Grove. 
Byrne.  James  R  .  Torrance. 
Castillo,  Thomas.  Santa  Maria. 
Cockerham.  John  W.,  Jr.,  Menlo  Park. 
Dawson.  William  J..  Redwood  City. 
Delgado,  Jose  A.,  Alhambra. 
Dl  Burl,  Louis  S.,  San  Jose. 
Duenas.  Roberto  C  .  San  Pedro. 
Dugas.  Michael  J..  Carmlchael. 
Elsor,  Jeffrey  C  Oakland. 
Paran.  Daniel  E  ,  Lawndale. 
Field.  James  R.,  Los  Ahgeles. 
Flores.  Jose  L..  Los  Angeles. 
Freestone.  David  E  ,  Rough  and  Ready. 
De  Marcus.  Jerry  D.,  San  Diego. 
Gaftunlk,  Robert  E.,  Sacramento. 
Gee,  Gregory  J.,  Vallejo. 
Golns.  Chester  L.,  Pomana. 
Gonsalez.  Luis  M  .  Perrls. 
Grant.  Melvln  L..  Oakland. 
Grecu.  Michael  J.,  San  Jose. 
Guy,  George  A.,  Long  Beach. 
GuzBian.  Phillip,  Jr..  Los  Angeles. 
Henson.  Lesley  H.,  Salinas. 
Hernandez,  Felipe,  Merced. 
Hunt.  Eugene.  F^lllerton. 
Jackson.  Christopher  A  .  San  Diego. 
Klsh.  Ernest.  Inglewood. 
Lahna.  Gary  W..  Long  Beach. 
McMalns,  Donald  H..  Garden  Grove. 
Major,  Robert  W.,  Carmlchael. 
Masuen.  Michael  N.,  Spring  Valley. 
Mathews,  Bernard  J.,  North  Hollywood. 
Mendenhall,  Thomas  J..  Riverside. 
Mills,  Peter  R.,  Inglewood. 
Mitchell,  Robert  S..  Riverside. 
Nazabal,  Arturo  A.,  Jr..  Los  Banos. 
Ofstedahl.  Jerry  W..  Napa. 
Pearson,  George  W..  Jr.,  San  Diego, 
Parra,  Manuel  F..  Los  Angeles. 
Pierce,  Samuel  H..  Jr..  San  Francisco. 
Poe,  Charles  A..  Baldwin  Park. 
Ponoe,  Paul,  Santa  Clara. 
Rawlln,  Roy  V.,  Chester. 
Reyes,  Henry  R.,  Portovllle. 
Rlnehart,  Fred  G..  Arcadia. 
Ruffner,  Russel  M..  Jr.,  La  Puente. 
Seratte,  John  S.,  Fremont. 
Schmidt,  William  J.,  Mountain  View. 
Short.  Ronald  L.,  Long  Beach. 
Smith,  Phillip  C,  Pacific  Grove. 
Tasch,  Jon,  San  Jose. 
Taufl,  AoulluUtau  F.,  American  Samoa. 
Tlbetts,  David  R..  Santa  Ynez. 
Tenorlo.  Jimmy  J.,  Los  Angeles. 
Velasquez.  Charles.  Oakland. 
Webster,  Chrltopher  C.  Bakersfleld. 
Wecker,  Harry  H.,  San  Bernardino. 
White,  Donald  H..  San  Remon. 
Williams,  Dhaold  D.,  Los  Angeles. 
Wilson.  David  H..  II.  Pacific  Grove. 
Wolfe.  Brian  E..  Oxnard. 
Fregeso.  Marco  A.,  Los  Angeles. 
Landls,  Duane  G..  Spring  Valley. 
Rivera.  Ruben,  French  Camp. 
Rynuond,  Nicholas  J.,  North  Hollywood. 
Semans,  Thomas  E.,  Norwalk. 
Shelton,  Richard  P..  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  since 
last  Saturday,  the  Pentagon  has  notified 
12  more  California  families  of  the  death 
of  a  loved  one  in  combat  in  Vietnam. 

Those  killed  were : 

Lance  Cpl.  Robert  R.  Baade  II,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Baade.  325  Scott 
Street,  Long  Beach. 

Capt.  Joseph  W.  Cox,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Annie  M.  Cox,  1208  East  Avenue,  Palm- 
dale. 

Pfe.  Chester  L.  Jackson,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Earnest  Kelly,  2030-1 1th  Street, 
Riverside. 

WO  Peter  T.  Lundberg,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Lundberg.  3156  Euclid 
Avenue,  Lynwood, 


Lance  Cpl.  Larry  D.  Ledbetter.  hus- 
band of  Mrs.  Sharon  Ledbetter,  6148 
North  Eastbrook,  Lekewood. 

Lance  Cpl.  Roger  D.  Lowery,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ballard  A.  Lowerj-,  Route  1, 
Box  177,  Areata. 

Pfc.  Sherman  D.  Monk,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Shelia  S.  Monk,  Box  96,  143277 
Delta  Road,  Los  Banos. 

Pfc.  Patrick  O.  Moriarlly,  son  of  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Arley  Moriarty,  11895  Columbet 
Avenue,  San  Martin. 

Sp4c.  James  T.  Moses,  son  of  Mrs 
Marjorie  E.  Grant,  12129  Fidel  Avenue 
Whittier. 

Pfc.  Larry  K.  Robillard,  son  of  Mr 
Lowell  K.  Robillard,  5539  Norton,  Tor- 
rance. 

Pfc.  Jerry  V.  Ryan,  son  of  Mrs.  Betty 
K.  Schlegel,  177  Cragmont  Drive,  Walnut 
Creek. 

Sgt.  Scott  N.  Stanton,  son  of  Mrs. 
Florence  Stanton,  4807  Woodley,  Encino. 

They  bring  to  3,794  the  total  number  of 
Californlans  killed  in  the  Vietnam  war. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  just  completed  8  weeks  of  the 
most  serious  deliberation  on  the  military 
authorization  bill,  and  yesterday  that 
bill  was  passed  overwhelmingly  in  this 
body.  In  my  opinion,  the  long  days  spent 
on  the  military  authorization  bill  were 
time  well  spent.  It  was  an  educational 
process,  so  far  as  the  Senate  was  con- 
cerned. It  was  a  process  which  not  only 
will  be  beneficial  to  the  future  delibera- 
tions in  this  area  as  well  as  others  in 
this  Chamber,  but  also,  it  will  prove  to 
be  beneficial  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  administration,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  whole. 

At  long  last,  the  Senate  has  seen  fit  to 
face  up  to  its  responsibilities:  and  when 
I  say  -the  Senate,"  I  include  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  as  well.  I  men- 
tion the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
because  the  chairman  of  that  committee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis),  has  created  several 
new  subcommittees  for  the  purpose  of 
going  more  specifically  into  various  areas 
contained  in  the  defense  budget. 

I  would  point  out  that  that  committee 
reduced  the  administration's  budget  re- 
quest for  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
excess  of  $2  billion  and  that  it  would  also 
have  done  away  with  the  Cheyenne  heli- 
copter contract  and  the  MOL  contract  if 
the  administration  had  not  acted  be- 
forehand. So  to  that  committee  I  think 
a  word  of  praise  is  well  merited.  To  the 
Senate  as  a  whole,  because  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  debate,  the  questions  raised, 
and  the  deep  desire  to  do  something,  a 
word  of  praise  is  also  due. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  excellent  article  entitled 
"Military  Spending:  No  Longer  a  Ritual," 
written  by  Arlen  J.  Large,  and  published 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  today,  Sep- 
tember 19.  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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MiLiTABT  Spending:  No  Longer  a  Ritual 

(By  Arlen  J.  Large) 
Washington.— At  one  point  during  the 
Senates  super-long  debate  on  the  defense 
budget  Sen  Howard  Cannon  was  droning 
through  a  description  of  some  air  force  hard- 
ware' -The  F-lllA  Is  equipped  with  the  Mark 
I  avionics  costing  about  $400,000  each  " 

Sen  Albert  Gore  of  Tennessee:  Mr.  Pres- 
ident will  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  at 
thai  point?  I  do  not  quite  understand  the 
term  'avionics.'  I  wonder  would  the  Senator 
explain  that  to  me?" 

Sen.  Cannon;  'Avionics  consist  of  the  so- 
phisticated electronic  gear  in  the  aircraft 
which  permits  it  to  carry  out  its  navigational 
mission.  Its  bombing  mission,  and  so  forth. 
It  makes  It  possible  to  go  to  a  preselected 
point  and  to  get  there  with  pinpoint  accuracy 
That  Is  generally  referred  to  in  the  term 
of   avionics.'  " 

Sen.  Gore:  "I  thank  the  Senator." 


IMPORTANT    BYPRODUCTS 

So  If  nothing  else,  the  great  anti-Pentagon 
uprising  has  been  very  educational.  Mr.  Gore 
will  be  a  better  Senator  for  knowing  about 
avionics,  in  case  it  comes  up  again.  And  it's 
clear  that  the  $20  billion  defense  procure- 
ment bill  has  had  other,  more  important,  by- 
products as  well.  For  in  the  course  of  giving 
the  Defense  Department  its  antl-balllstlc 
missile,  its  aircraft  carrier,  its  C-5A  jet  trans- 
ports and  Its  new  strategic  bomber,  the  Sen- 
ate has  said  and  done  things  that  carry  sig- 
nificance beyond  decisions  on  mere  weap- 
onry. 

It  has  made  vividly  clear  the  Senates 
strong  streak  of  isolationism,  or  neo-isola- 
ilonlsm,  or  whatever  is  behind  a  yearning  to 
cut  back  military  involvement  abroad.  The 
Air  Force  got  Its  V-5As  and  the  Navy  got  its 
carrier  amid  assurances  from  Senate  back- 
ers that  they  would  reduce  the  need  for  both 
GIs  and  bases  abroad.  The  White  House  and 
State  Department  aren't  compelled  to  go 
along  with  his  brlng-the-boys-home  incur- 
sion into  foreign  policy,  but  they  can't  ig- 
nore it. 

The  Senate,  for  once,  has  set  a  healthy 
example  of  how  Congress  should  consider  the 
budget.  Senators  voted  for  or  against  each 
challenged  weapon,  on  Its  merits,  item  by 
item,  instead  of  trying  to  apply  a  meat-ax 
percentage  cut  in  dollars  and  letting  Penta- 
gon bureaucrats  decide  what  to  curtail.  This 
is  much  harder  work,  requiring  the  lawmak- 
ers to  try  to  inform  themselves— and  even 
the  public — on  defense  policy  choices.  It  goes 
past  ritual  war-dancing  about  "Federal 
spending"  to  the  really  critical  question: 
Federal  spending  on  ichat? 

The  Senates  seven-week  defense  battle,  it 
should   be   remembered,    arose   over   a   once- 
routine    bin    that's   passed    every    year   as   a 
legal  prelude  to  the  annual  appropriation  of 
Pentagon  monev.  The  Senate  used  to  dispose 
of  it  in  a  dav  or  two,  with  Interest  shown 
mainly  bv  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  The  mood  began  to  change  last 
vear    as    opposition    developed    to    President 
Johnsons    version    of    the    ABM.    President 
Nixon  changed  the  ABMs  physical  location 
and  strategic  mission  in  hopes  the  opposition 
would  die  down,  but  it  didn't    Rather,  the 
ABM  generated  an  all-out  debate  that  soon 
spread  to  other  weapons  systems  and  a  gen- 
eral assault  on  the  military's  role  in  Ameri- 
can life.  , 
The  reason  for  the  wrangle,  everyone  said, 
was  disillusionment  with  the  Vietnam  war. 
While  that's  probably  true,  the  war  Itself  was 
little  mentioned  during  the  weaponry  debate. 
Senators  instead  alternated  between  discus- 
sion of  the  global  big  picture  and  such  picky 
technical  matters  as  the  workability  of  the 
C-5A's  landing  gear.  Such  friends  of  the  mil- 
itary as  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  regarded  the 
whole  thing  as  a  towering  insult  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  and  the  men  In  uniform.  The 
Arizona  Republican  complained  strenuously 


about  being  "exhorted  by  military  amateurs 
on  the  finer  points  of  defense  strategy  and 
sophisticated  weaponry." 

An  insult  to  Pentagon  pride  it  may  have 
been  but  there  also  was  real  blood  on  the  rug 
before  the  bill  could  escape  to  a  friendlier 
House    President  Nixon  had  asked  a  $22  bil- 
lion authorization  for  military  hardware  and 
defense  research.  The  request  went  routinely 
to    the    Senate    Armed    Services    Committee, 
hitherto   the    Pentagon's   home    away    from 
home  But  nobodv  had  to  hit  the  committee  s 
new  chairman.  John  Stennis  of  Mississippi, 
over  the  head  with   an    "ABM   is  an  Edsel" 
poster    for   him    to   realize    the    climate    was 
changing.  Mr  Stennis  busily  formed  subcom- 
mittees   held   some   rare   hearings  in   pubUc 
sessions,  and  spent  days  and  weeks  in  decid- 
ing how  to  placate  foes  in  the  coming  floor 
battle    bv    means    of    committee    cuts    that 
wouldn't"  jeopardize,   by   his   lights,   the  na- 
tion's defenses.  ,„  uii 
His  committee  chopped  the  Dill  hy  S2  bil- 
lion   some  of  this  merely  brought  the  books 
m  line  with  the  Defense  Departments  last- 
minute    volunuiry    sacrifice    of    the   manned 
orbiting  laboratorv  and  the  Cheyenne  heli- 
copter    But    the    committee    also    trimmed 
Items  the  Pentagon  badly  wants:  Cargo  ships 
to   be   pre-positioned   off   potentially   hostile 
shores     a   new  air-to-ground  missile;    a   sys- 
tem of  airborne  black  boxes  to  detect  enemy 
aircraft:  a  slew  of  research  projects 

The  full  Senate  cut  the  bill  by  an  addi- 
tional $71  million  (research,  a  rainy-day  con- 
lingencv  fund),  while  approving  the  ABM 
and  other  blg-thlcket  items  that  were  chal- 
lenged Thus  the  total  Senate  cut  came  close 
to  $2  1  billion,  and  the  Pentagon  became  one 
with  the  Weather  Bureau,  the  anti-poverty 
office  the  ICC  and  other  agencies  that  must 
adjust  to  winning  a  few  and  losing  a  few  at 
budget  time. 

INTERESTING    SIDE- ARGUMENTS 

The  money  ledgers,  however,  won't  record 
the  interesting  side-arguments  that  cropped 
up  around  the  C-5A  jet  transport  and  the 
Nlmltz-class  nuclear-powered  aircraft  car- 
rier Some  ol  the  remarks  uttered  in  the  heat 
of  debate  should  give  the  willies  to  State 
Department  big-picture  types  who  had  hoped 
the  Senates  pre-Czechoslovakia  clamor  for 
withdrawal  of  some  U.S.  troop  units  from 
Europe  wouldn't  revive.  A  devastating  debat- 
ing point  occurred  to  Senators  wanting  to 
save  the  C-5A:  -With  a  fieet  of  the  huge 
planes  available,  fewer  GIs  would  be  needed 
overseas   and   some   could   even   be  brought 

home. 

We  cannot  continue  to  bleed  this  country 
with  this  tremendous  number  of  troops  sta- 
tioned all  over  the  world."  declared  Sen. 
Richard  Russell  of  Georgia,  where  the  planes 
are  made.  I  think  we  win  have  to  reduce 
them  substantiallv,  and  we  can.  and  any 
weakness  coming  from  that  can  be  remedied 
by  having  an  adequate  airlift  capacity. 

"  The  aircraft  carrier  debate  evoked  demands 
for  scaling  back  U.S.  land  bases  abroad.  Said 
Sen  Stuart  Svmlngton  of  Missouri:  "I  would 
hope  that  many  of  these  bases  in  these 
farawav  lands,  created  to  handle  a  type  and 
character  of  warfare  which  will  never  occur 
again,  are  dismantled,  so  they  will  no  longer 
be  an  additional  burden  on  the  American 
taxpaver."  Sen  George  Aiken  of  Vermont, 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  argued  for  the  carrier  by  warn- 
ing' "The  trouble  we  are  having  In  maintain- 
ing bases  on  foreign  soil  can  easily  lead  us 
into  another  war  such  as  we  now  have  in 
Vietnam,  as  well  as  other  difficulties. 

Some  senators  voted  for  every  one  of  the 
proposed  defense  cuts  on  the  floor:  others 
unlformlv  voted  against  them.  But.  refresh- 
inelv  quite  a  lew  members  sought  to  look 
at  each  weapon  as  a  matter  to  be  settled 
independents  of  the  others.  Sen.  Aiken 
voted  against  the  ABM  but  for  the  C-5A  and 
the  carrier.  GOP  Sen.  Caleb  Boggs  of  Dela- 
ware thought  the  ABM  a  good  idea,  but  he 


supported    the    additional    cuts   in   military 
research. 

The  Defense  budget  hadn't   been   treated 
quite  this  way  in  the  old  days    During  the 
three  davs  of  floor  action  on  last  year  s  ver- 
sion of  the  defense  bill,  there  was  a  series  of 
unsuccessful     attempts     to     cut     individual 
items    Then  just  before   passage.  GOP   sen 
John  Williams  of  Delaware  arose  to  propose 
a  3^    cut  In  the  money  total,  with  the  de- 
cision on  what  to  slice  left  to  the  Pentagon 
Senators  who  felt  themselves  unqualified  to 
judge      the   finer   points   of   defense   strategy 
and  sophisticated  weaponry"  knew  an  econ- 
omy   vote   when   they   saw   it,   and  Mr    Wil- 
liams' meat-ax  slice  carried  overwhelmingly. 
This  is  the  lazv  wav  to  combat  that  ogre. 
■Federal    spending,"    which    the    surtax    has 
made    even    more    menacing    to    politicians 
Everv  opinion   poll,  every  constituent  ques- 
tionnaire, everv  days  mall  last  year  showed 
that  voters  would  much  rather  "cut  Federal 
spending"  than  suffer  the  surtax  A  legal  cell- 
ing on  total  spending  was  created  to  accom- 
panv  the  surtax.  Leaky  as  it  is,  the  ceiling 
is  a  rather  desperate  political  response  to  a 
clear-cut  mood  of  the  voters. 


SURRENDERING    TO   THE    EXECUTIVE 

But  when  Congress  slaps  a  lid  on  a  budget 
statistics,  or  votes  to  cut  a  budget  st,itistic 
bv  a  certain  percent,  it's  surrendering  to  ex- 
ecutive branch  agencies  its  right  to  decide 
what  the  Government  should  do.  Anonymous 
bureaucrats  end  up  with  the  final  say  on 
allocating  money  among  competing  Govern- 
ment activities:  So  much  for  traffic  safety 
here  so  much  for  new  Army  mess  halls 
there  no  matter  what  Congress  may  have 
aoproprlated.  The  bureaucrats  undoubtedly 
are  qualified  to  do  it.  But  their  decisions 
often  are  made  in  secret,  not  revealed  until 
the  next  annual  budget  is  published.  Above 
all,  they  aren't  accountable  to  the  people, 
as  voters,  for  these  decisions. 

A  healthy  result  of  this  year%  unusual 
public  interest  in  the  defense  budget  con- 
troversy has  been  the  determination  of  Con- 
gress to  reassert  its  authority  to  make  these 
policv  choices  for  the  Pentagon  The  Senate 
/^rme'd  Senices  Committee,  in  reviewing  re- 
search activities,  decided  which  specific  proj- 
ects would  be  cut  and  by  how  much,  declar- 
ing that  the  old  days  of  letting  the  generals 
allocate  the  dollars  are  over  And  this  year 
on  the  floor  no  meat-ax  percentage  cut  In 
the  dollar  total  was  even  offered:  everything 
had  been   decided  individually. 

As  Government  activities  get  more  com- 
plex there's  an  unavoidable  tendency  by 
both  Congress  and  the  public  to  rely  on  the 
experts— not  just  for  legitimate  advice,  but 
for  decisions.  The  Government  is  so  vast,  its 
activities  so  mvriad  that  it's  easier  just  to 
deplore  "Federal  spending."  Whafs  happened 
this  year  on  the  defense  bill  is  a  welcome 
tug  back  in  the  direction  of  popular  self- 
government. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr   MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  7  or  8  minutes. 

The  AC-nNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NEED  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  IN 
OUR  PRISON  SYSTEM 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
reasons  for  meting  out  criminal  puitish- 
ment  are  eiven  as  follows:  To  punish  the 
offender  for  his  wrongful  act:  to  deter 
others  from  committing  similar  offenses; 
and  to  rehabilitate  the  offender— that  is, 
to  convert  him  into  a  law-abiding  ciUzen. 
As  well  defined  as  they  are,  however  it 
has  long  been  clear  that  we  have  failed 
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miserably  in  at  least  one  of  these  en- 
deavors— our  effort  to  rehabilitate.  All 
too  often  has  the  criminal  served  out  hla 
prison  term,  in  part  for  the  piupose  of 
rehabilitation,  only  to  be  released  more 
embittered,  more  hardened,  and  ready  at 
the  first  opportunity  to  return  to  his 
criminal  ways.  To  say  it  bluntly,  rather 
than  rehabilitate,  our  prisons  too  often 
provide  the  spawning  ground  for  crimi- 
nal careers.  Rather  than  conversion,  our 
prisons  offer  corruption. 

In  this  respect  I  was  greatly  impressed 
by  a  letter  on  this  subject  incorporated 
into  the  Congressional  Record  of  August 
12,  1967,  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  . 
I  think  it  would  be  worthwhile  at  this 
point  to  quote  again  just  a  few  of  the 
impressions  of  a  man  who  experiences 
prison  life  flrsthaiid: 

I  am  a  convict,  sometimes  euphemistically 
referred  to  as  an  "Inmate"  or  "resident."  Six 
years  ago,  I  preyed  on  people  like  you,  the 
"square  Johns."  But  now  I'm  In  prison.  Six 
years  is  a  long  time,  and  many  of  you  have 
forgotten  me.  You  have  been  safe  from  my 
depredations  for  a  long  time  now,  and  you 
have  forgjQtten  me.  But  guess  what?  I'm  get- 
ting out.soon-^very  soon,  and  I  haven't  for- 
gotten you. 

I  haven't  forgotten  how  you  allowed  19tli 
century  prisons  and  prison  treatment  to 
remain  in  the  midst  of  your  plenty.  I  haven't 
forgotten  how  you  allowed  stupid,  sometimes 
brutal  men  to  regulate  my  lite  to  the  nth 
degtree.  I  haven't  forgotten  the  dehumanlza- 
tion  process  that  maices  humanoids  out  of 
thlnlting,  feeling  human  beings.  No,  I  haven't 
forgotten  those  miserable  things. 

But,  do  I  mean  you  more  harm  now?  Do  I 
plan  violent  retributions  against  you?  No. 
I  have  hurt  enough  for  both  of  us.  Instead. 
I  feel  sorry  for  you.  Sorry  for  the  heritage  of 
pain  and  heartache  which  you  are  going  to 
receive  from  my  brothers.  Most  of  my 
brothers  will  get  out  of  here  just  as  I  am 
getting  out.  But  many  of  them  are  more 
bitter  than  I.  more  resentful,  more  hating. 
And  they  mean  you  harm.  They  are  going  to 
thump  your  head  for  allowing  them  to  be 
treated  as  they  have  been.  Can't  you  see 
the  Inevitable  consequences  of  yotir  treat- 
ment methods?  Cant  you  learn  from  ex- 
perience? If  your  treatment  methods  don't 
worlc.  if  you  can't  thinlc  of  constructive 
changes,  why  don't  you  copy  those  that  have 
proved  themselves  in  other  penal  systems? 

Can't  you  see  that  change  is  necessary  to 
preserve  what  you  now  have?  Can't  you  see? 
Are  you  blind?  Are  you  stupid?  Yes,  I  pity 
you.  My  brothers  are  getting  out  shortly,  and 
I  pity  you.  I  wonder.  I  sit  liere  in  an  alien 
society  and  I  wonder. 

I  was  greatly  impressed  with  this 
eloquent  commentar>'  by  one  who  experi- 
ences prison  life  firsthand.  I  commend 
Senator  Ervin  for  bringing  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  In  it  are  expressed 
the  principal  criticisms  of  our  penal  sys- 
tem; criticisms  that  have  been  leveled 
before  and  perhaps  with  more  authority, 
but  certainly  with  no  more  feeling. 

I  am  appalled  and  ashamed.  We  have 
allowed  these  conditions  to  persist.  We 
have  failed  miserably  to  correct  this 
blight  on  our  law  enforcement  process. 
Rather  than  curbing  crime,  our  so-called 
correctional  institutions,  our  jails,  pris- 
ons, and  juvenile  facilities  merely  foster 
the  ever-burgeoning  crime  rate. 

The  record  is  there  for  all  to  judge. 
Earlier  this  year,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  concluded  ex- 


haustive hearings  on  our  prison  system. 
Laid  bare  were  all  the  evUs,  the  degra- 
dation and  despair,  the  brutality  and 
bitterness  that  have  come  to  characterize 
these  institutions.  I  commend  this  sub- 
committee for  its  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter. I  commend  its  able  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dood), 
for  his  interest. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  able  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  introduced 
S.  2875,  a  proposal  designed  to  improve 
these  conditions  in  our  correctional  sys- 
tems. Shortly  thereafter,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD»  introduced  S.  2905,  a  companion 
proposal  with  similar  objectives. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  matter 
deserves  our  urgent  attention.  There  is 
no  question  that  action  is  long  overdue. 
I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  and  the 
Congress  would  face  up  to  the  problem, 
that  alL  of  the  proposals  would  be  con- 
sidered, and  that  the  way  to  reform 
would  be  charted  before  the  91st  Con- 
gress adjourns.  We  can  wait  no  longer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2875  and  S.  2905. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Allen  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr,  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  if  he  c^an  advise  us  as  to  the 
schedule  for  the  rest  of  today,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  week  if  there  is  anj-thing  com- 
ing after  today, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  minority  leader,  mj- 
long-time  friend  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  from  South  Dakota,  it  is  antic- 
ipated that  we  will  be  able  to  complete 
consideration  of  the  pending  Space  au- 
thoi  "ation  bill  today. 

After  the  Space  authorization  bill  is 
disposed  of,  we  would  like  to  take  up 
today  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  bill. 
Calendar  No.  316,  H.R.  11249. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  joint  leader- 
ship, subject  to  change  if  conditions  oc- 
cur over  which  we  have  no  control,  that 
on  Monday  next,  we  will  take  up  Calen- 
dar No.  416,  H.R.  12781,  the  Interior 
appropriation  bill.  Hopefully,  we  will 
finish  it  on  that  day. 

On  Tuesday,  we  will  take  up  the  Hous- 
ing Authority  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

This  will  be  followed  on  Wednesday, 
if  things  go  according  to  Hoyle,  by  Cal- 
endar No.  283,  S,  2547,  the  food  stamp 
bill,  which  has  been  pending  on  the 
calendar  for  some  time. 

This  will  be  followed  by  the  Federal 
pollution  bill  out  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee;  to  be  followed  by  the  civil 


service  retirem«it  bill,  and  then  by  the 
Mine  Safety  Act. 

Hopefully,  all  or  most  of  these  will  be 
disposed  of  next  week. 

Mr,  MUNDT.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Montana.  I  take  it  from  that 
reading  that  we  will  try  to  finish  the 
NASA  bill  today, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Yes,  I  think  the 
prospects  are  good,  again  barring  some- 
thing unforeseen,  to  complete  the  bill  at 
a  reasonable  hour  this  afternoon. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quormn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 


RED-CARPET    TREATMENT    OF 
TRAITOR  ROBERT  F.  WILLIAMS 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, I  was  greatly  concerned  with  the 
red-carpet  treatment  that  was  extended 
to  Negro  militant  Robert  F.  WilUams  a 
few  days  ago  when,  after  an  absence  of 
8  years  from  this  coimtry  as  a  refugee, 
during  which  time,  as  a  citizen  of  this 
countr>',  he  had  done  almost  everjrthing 
a  traitor  can  do,  he  was  brought  l>ack  by 
a  special  flight  of  Transworld  Airlines 
which  reportedly  cost  that  fine  American 
institution  $20,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  why  such 
red-carpet  treatment  was  accorded  him. 
I  do  not  know  why  he  is  not  being 
prosecuted  now,  as  I  think  he  should  be, 
I  merely  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
I  believe  this  is  no  way  to  deal  with  a 
traitorous  citizen — and  that  is  what  he 
is. 

I  noted  a  fine  editorial  in  the  Pompano 
Beach,  Fla.,  Sun-Sentinel  of  Friday, 
September  12,  1969,  which  I  think  just 
about  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  about 
this  very  serious  matter  which  is  causing 
so  many  Americans  great  concern. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  heard  from 
some  very  fine  Negro  citizens  that  this 
kind  of  treatment  has  caused  them  con- 
cern, because  they  cannot  understand 
how  such  treatment  could  be  given  to  one 
who  has  been  gtiilty  of  such  atrocious 
misconduct,  particularly  since  they  have 
no  sympathy  whatever  for  his  actions  or 
his  attitude,  and  they  are  wondering 
why  such  treatment  should  have  been 
accorded  him. 
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Mr  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  m  the 
RECORD  the  editorial  to  which  I  have 
just  referred.  It  is  entitled  •Anarchy  s 
Encouraged  by  Special  Treatment,  It  is 
a  signed  editorial,  written  by  a  distin- 
guished   editorial    writer,    William    A. 

Mullen.  ^      J  .    i  1 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ANABCHT's  Encouraged  by  Special 
Treatment 
(By  William  A.  Mullen) 
The    case    of    Negro    militant    Robert    F, 
(Rob)    Williams   sheds   some    light   on    why 
anarchy    threatens    the    United    States    and 
why   urban   Negro   communities   are   tinder 
boxes  for  riots 

After  some  eight  years  of  exile  in  Cuba 
and  Bed  China,  from  whence  he  directed 
propaganda  calUng  upon  American  Negroes 
to  revolt  and  advocating  that  Negro  troops 
in  Vietnam  murder  their  White  colleagues, 
Williams  is  to  return  to  the  United  States 
today  aboard  a  special  night  costing  Trans 
World   Airlines  a  reported   $20,000. 

He  is  getting  the  very  special  person  treat- 
ment at  the  request  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment because  TWA  would  not  accept  him 
aboard  a  regular  commercial  flight  on  the 
grounds  that  his  presence  might  endanger 

other  passengers.  ^  ^    »„  ,     ,,„ 

Moreover,    Williams    demanded    that     he 

be    flovm    back    to    ihe    United    States    and 

would  not  accept  any  other  means  of  trans- 

^"co'mpllance  with  his  demands  to  the  ex- 
tent of  using  a  special  plane  for  Willian^  and 
his  escort  will  not  be  lost  propaganda  to 
militants  who  sell  the  story  that  the  more 
demands  are  made,  the  more  stubborn  m- 
slstence  they  be  met.  the  more  the  acquies- 
cence  to  them. 

The  signiflcance  is  ail  the  greater  because 
Williams  is  no  run-of-the-mill  militant  He 
^  "halrman  in  exile"  of  the  Revolutionary 
Action  Movement  (RAM),  a  provlolence 
group  and  a  leader  in  the  Republic  of  New 
Ka  (RNA),  Which  proposes  that  Blacks 
have  a  separate  nation  in  Mississippi.  -Ma- 
bama    Louisiana,  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 

The  RNA's  'Black  Legion"  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  organizing  and  training  the  mill- 
tarv-like  Black  Panthers. 

Williams  fled  to  Cuba  via  the  underground 
railroad  from  Monroe.  N.C.  via  New  York  s 
Harlem  and  Canada,  after  a  racial  disturb- 
ance  m  which  he  and  several  followers  were 
accused  of  shooting  a  policeman  and  kid- 
naping a  White  couple   as  hostages. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  de- 
scribed him  thusly  in  a  fugitive  bulletin,  ne 
has  previously  been  diagnosed  as  schizo- 
phrenic and  has  advocated  and  threatened 
violence.  Williams  should  be  considered 
armed  and  extremely  dangerous." 

In  his  book,  Boad  to  Revolution  PhUlip 
Abbott  Luce,  a  former  organizer  of  the  New 
Left"  and  of  the  Progressive  Labor  party,  re- 
lates that  Williams  met  with  American  stu- 
dents who  visited  Cuba  in  1963  and  1964  and 
m  the  latter  year  the  PLP  was  formed.  It 
since  has  been  associated  with  campus  vio- 
lence and  Harlem  riots  in  1964. 

Other  sources  report  that  Williams  taught 
the  students  how  to  make  Molotov  cocktails. 
Luce   attributes   these   comments  to  Wil- 
liams: 

•The  old  method  of  guerrilla  wanare.  as 
carried  out  from  the  hills  and  countryside, 
would  be  ineffective  in  a  powerful  country 
like  the  USA.  Any  such  force  would  be  wiped 
out  in  an  hour.  The  new  concept  creates  con- 
ditions that  involve  the  total  community 
whether  they  want  to  be  Involved  or  not.  It 
sustains  a  state  of  confusion  and  destruc- 


tion of  property.  It  dlsiocatee  the  organs  of 
harmony  and  order  and  reduces  central 
power  to  the  level  of  a  helpless,  sprawling  oc- 
topus During  the  hours  of  the  day.  sporadic 
rioting  takes  place  and  massive  sniping. 
(Sic)  Night  brings  all-out  warfare,  organized 
fighting  and  unlimited  terror  against  the  op- 
pressor (Whites)  and  his  forces. 

It  was  in  his  magazine.  The  Crusader,  pub- 
lished in  Peking,  that  Williams  advocated 
that  Negro  troops  kill  their  White  comrades 
at  arms.  Pamphlets  quoting  another  section 
of  the  magazine  detailed  how  to  make  lye  and 
acid  bombs,  high-powered  sniper  rifles  and 
armor-plerclng  bullets.  Thousands  of  the 
pamphlets  have  been  found  by  federal  and 
local  authorities  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Throughout   his  eight  years  of    'exUe  '   as 
a   fugitive   indicted   for   kidnaping.  Williams 
waged    a    steady    attack    upon    the    "racist 
United  swtes. 

Now  he  seeks  to  return  to  the  nation  he  so 
viciously  castigated  and  he  Is  due  back,  as 
this  Is  written,  in  high  style. 

It  Ij  another  example  of  how  militant  lead- 
ers of  riot  and  revolution  are  given  special 
treatment,  when  they  should  be  handled  as 
dangerous  traitors.  Such  tolerance  does  little 
to  discourage  the  anarchy  and  violence 
plaguing  the  nation 


Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  without 
commenting  at  great  length  at  this  time, 
I  do  wish  to  read  just  enough  from  the 
editorial  to  show  how  deeply  disturbed 
manv  good  citizens  are.  because  I  think 
the  Vditoiial    speaks    the    feelings    and 
concern  of  many   fine  citizens  of   both 
races  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
I  read  the  opening  paragraphs; 
The    case    of    Negro    militant    Robert    F. 
iRobi    Williams   sheds   some   light   on    why 
anarchy  threatens  the  United  States  and  why 
urban  Negro  communities  are  tinder  boxes 
for  riots. 

Mter  some  eight  years  of  exile  in  Cuba 
and  Red  China,  from  whence  he  directed 
propaganda  calling  upon  American  Negroes  to 
revolt  and  advocating  that  Negro  troops  in 
Vietnam  murder  their  White  colleagues.  'Wil- 
Uams is  to  return  to  the  United  States  today 
aboard  a  special  flight  costing  TransWorld 
Airlines  a  reported  $20,000. 

He  is  getting  the  very  special  person  treat- 
ment at  the  request  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment because  TWA  would  not  accept  him 
aboard  a  regular  commercial  flight  on  the 
grounds  that  liis  presence  might  endanger 
other  passengers.  ,.   ,  ^     v,„ 

Moreover,  Williams  demanded  that  he  oe 
flown  back  to  the  United  States  and  would 
not  accept  any  other  means  of  transporta- 
tion. 

Mr  President,  without  reading  all  of 
what  I  have  already  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord those  parts  of  the  editorial  which 
recite  the  misconduct  of  this  particular 
traitor,  let  me  say  that  I  have  had  this 
editorial  checked  by  the  FBI.  and  the 
FBI  has  assured  me  that  the  recitals 
thereiii  are  completely  coiTect  where  they 
are  quoted,  and  are  substantially  correct 
in  other  cases. 

Without  reading  the  sorry  record  ol 
Williams'  misconduct.  I  do  want  to  read 
the  closing  words  of  the  editorial  because 
I  think  they  so  accm-ately  describe  the 
consequences  of  such  treatment  of  such 
a  person. 
I  quote : 

Throughout  his  eight  years  of  'exile'  as 
a  fugitive  indicted  for  kidnapping.  Williams 
waged  a  steady  attack  upon  the  "racist  — 

And  that  is  quoted— 
■racist"  United  States. 


Now  he  seeks  to  return  to  the  nation  he 
so  \-lclou8ly  castigated  and  he  Is  due  back, 
as  this  Is  written,  in  high  style. 

It  Is  another  example  of  how  militant  lead- 
ers  of  riot  and  revolution  are  given  special 
treatment,  when  they  should  be  handled 
as  dangerous  traitors  Such  tolerance  does 
little  to  discourage  the  anarchy  and  violence 
plaguing  the  nation. 

Mr  President,  I  could  not  b€  more 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  position 
taken  in  this  editorial.  I  hope  that  our 
Government  may  seriously  consider  what 
is  its  duty  in  such  a  case,  and  in  this 
particular  case,  and  in  view  of  the  printed 
statements— the  printed  signed  sUte- 
ments— which  have  appeared  in  the 
various  places  cited  in  this  editorial, 
given  out  by  this  particular  traitor  to  our 
country. 

1  hope  that  our  countr>'  may  learn 
that  It  Is  not  in  such  soft  treatment  of 
such  a  per.son  that  there  resides  any 
assurance  that  our  country  can  continue 
to  exist  and  can  meet  these  traitorous 
activities  and  can  protect  and  preserve 
this  Nation  and  its  law-abiding  citizens— 
and  that  phrase  includes  most  of  our 
white  people  and  most  of  our  Negro 
people. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

.Senator  yield? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr    CANNON.  I  would  like  to  .loin  in 
the    remarks    of    the    Senator.    I    was 
shocked  in  reading  the  treatment  that 
was  accorded  this  individual.  I  think  if 
the  Federal  Government  was  a  party  to 
It— and  11  obviously  was— whoever  had 
that  responsibility  should  certainly  re- 
view  that  action  with  relation  to  any 
prospective  action  In  the  future.  I  think 
It  Is  shocking  that  such  treatment  woi^d 
be  given  to  a  man  who  Is  accused  of  the 
type  of  crime  this  man  is  accused  of, 
l'  think  he   should  have  been  brought 
back  bv  the  most  expeditious  means,  un- 
der the  heaviest  guard,  and  not  under 
the  circumstances  related. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  distingul.shed  Senator  from 
Nevada,  and  I  appreciate  so  much  his 
comments. 

I  have  wondered  why  there  has  not 
been  more  notice  taken  of  this  particular 
situation,  which  causes  me.  and  I  know 
from  what  l^as  come  to  me.  many  others, 
deepest  concern.  I  suspect  that  the  rea- 
son why  it  has  been  shown  so  little  atten- 
tion in  the  Senate  is  the  pendency  of  the 
bill  which  we  had  been  debating  for  over 

2  months  and  upon  which  we  concluded 
action  yesterday,  and  which  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  our  countrv-  to 
conclude  without  great  damage  being 
done  to  it.  and  to  protect  the  program 
which  is  embraced  in  that  particular  bill 
for  the  security  of  our  country'. 

I  hope  that  is  the  reason  why  we  have 
not  had  more  reference  to  this  particular 
situation.  I  hope  that  now  we  may  hear 
from  whatever  Federal  authorities  they 
were  that  arranged  this  special  red-car- 
pet trip  of  Williams  to  return  to  our 
country-  as  the  sole  passenger  in  a  large 
commercial  plane.  I  hope  that  those  Fed- 
eral authorities  vail  give  some  sort  of 
reasonable  explanation,  if  there  is  any- 
some  sort  of  explanation,  even  if  it  is 
not  reasonable—so  that  our  people  who 
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are  so  deeply  concerned  about  this  inci- 
dent may  know  what  is  going  on  in  this 
connection. 

1  thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada  for 
hi '5  remarks. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Proposed  Legislation  Enlarging  the  Classes 
OF  Persons  Eligible  for  Servicemen's 
Group    Lite    Insithance 

A  letter  from  Uie  Administrator,  Veterans' 
Administration,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  enlarge  the  classes  of 
persons  eligible  for  Servicemen's  Group  Life 
Insurance,  and  to  improve  ttie  administra- 
tion of  the  progrnm  (with  accompanying 
papers )  ;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  Economic  Assistance  Funds 
improperly  used  to  finance  vehicles  for  de- 
fense requirements.  Agency  For  International 
Development,  Department  of  State,  dated 
Septertib'er  18.  1969  (with  an  accompany- 
ing re{>5rt);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  progress  and  problems  relat- 
ing x-o  improvement  of  Federal  agency  ac- 
counting systems  as  of  December  31.  1968. 
dated  September  18.  1969  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Proposed      Legislation      AxrrHORiziNO      the 
Transfer  of  the  Brown  Unit  of  the  Fort 
Belknap  I>.-dian  Irrigation  Project 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,    transmitting    a   draft    of    proposed 
legislation  to  authorize   the  transfer  of  the 
Brown  Unit  of  the  Port  Belknap  Indian  Irri- 
gation Project  on  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian 
Reservation,  Mont.,  to  the  landowners  within 
the  unit  (with  an  accompanying  paper):   to 
the     Committee     on     Interior     and     Insular 
Affairs. 

Loan  Application  bv  the  Water  Sitpply  and 
Storage  Co  .  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

A  letter  from  the  Assisuint  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
loan  application  by  the  Water  Supply  and 
Storage  Co.  of  Fort  Collins.  Colo,  (with 
accompanying  papers) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Loan  Application  by  St.  John  Irrigation 
Co.,  OF  Malad,  Idaho 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
loan  application  by  the  St.  John  Irrigation 
Co.  of  Malad.  Idaho  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
suhir  Affairs. 


PETITIONS   AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  Acting  President  pro  tempore: 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 

Alabama;    to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 

and  Civil  Service: 

"RESOLtrriON  56 
Whereas,  the  City  of  Huntsvllle,  Alabama, 
is  known  and  recog^nized  as  the  "Space  Capi- 
tal of  the  World,"  because  of  the  outstanding 
developments  in  space  travel  made  there; 
and 


"Whereaa,  the  City  of  Huntsvllle.  Alabama, 
haa  not  been  the  recipient  of  a  commemora- 
tive postage  stamp  in  recognition  of  its 
achievements. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
Legislature  of  Alabama,  both  Housea  thereof 
concurring.  That  we  call  on  the  United 
States  Post  OfBce  Department  to  issue  a  10* 
airmail  commemorative  postage  stamp,  com- 
memorating the  Apollo  11  moon  landing 
flight,  in  the  City  of  Huntsvllle,  Alabama,  at 
a  time  to  be  determined  by  said  Post  Office 
Department. 

"Be  it  further  resolv.ed  That  the  appro- 
priate authorities  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
the  Saturn  booster  rocket  which:  made  all 
the  Apollo  flights  possible  is  a  Huntsvllle 
development,  and  that  the  scientists  and 
workers  of  said  city  deserve  recognition  along 
with  other  space  heroes;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Philately— U.S.  Post  Office  Department, 
each  member  of  our  U.S.  Senate  and  Con- 
gressional delegation,  and  the  Huntsvllle 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"Attest: 

I  "McDowell  Lee, 

I  Secretary  of  Senate." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  New  Shrews- 
bury Borough  Council,  of  Red  Bank.  N.J. 
urging  that  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization bill  be  amended  to  include  Port 
Monmouth  as  a  customer  of  the  Northeast 
Monmouth  County  Regional  Sewerage  Au- 
thority: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  Stanton.  Calif.,  remonstrating  against  any 
proposed  expansion  of  the  Los  Alamitos  Naval 
Air  .Station:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  County  of 
Monroe,  N.Y.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  on  welfare  reform  and  improved 
revenue  sharing;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

A  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
Sheldon  Kirzer.  of  Jersey  City.  N.J..  remon- 
strating against  proposed  cut  in  funding  of 
the  Iiutitute  of  General  Medical  Sciences  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 
S.  2931.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
land  in  Clark  County,  Nev.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cannon  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  2932.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Gun  Control 
Act  ol  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  29S3.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giviseppe 
MlgUaecio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE: 
S.  29S4.  A     bill     for     the     relief     of     Dr. 
Amnach    Sriratanaban;    to    the    Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  29S5.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Patricia  C. 
LlBassl;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  TARBOROUGH: 

S.  2936.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  compen- 
sation of  persons  injured  by  certain  crim- 
inal   acts   in   the   District   of   Columbia;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
(The    remarks    of   Mr.    Yarbohotjgh    when 
he  introduced   the  bill  appear  later  in  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr    HARRIS: 
S.  2937.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of     medals     in     commemoration      of      Jim 
Tliorpe:   to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
S  2938.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Virginia 
Villa    (A14   993   668):    to   the   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    Ti'DINGS    (for    himself,    Mr 
Cooper,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr 
Inoute,     Mr.     Javits,     Mr.     McGee. 
Mr.    Metcalf.    Mr.    Pell.    Mr.    Ribi- 
COFF.     Mr.     Saxbe,     Mr.     Scott.     Mr 
Williams   of   New   Jersey,    and    Mr 
Yarborocch)  : 
S  2939.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  modern- 
ization of  railroad  passenger  equipment  in 
order   to   meet   the   needs   of   the   commerce 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  postal  service, 
and     of     the     National     Defense,     and     for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttdings  when  lie 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By      Mr.      MATHIAS      (for      himself. 
Mr.      Sponc.     Mr.      Ooodell.      and 
Mr.  Schweiker)  : 
S.J.  Res.  153.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  commission   upon   the   condition   and   fu- 
ture of   American   policy   respecting   all   as- 
pects of  International  trade  and  tariffs;   to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mathias  when  he 
introduced  the  Joint  resolution  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  an  appropriate  head- 
ing.) 


S.  2931— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  SALE  OF 
LAND    EJ    CLARK    COUNTY,    NEV. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  land  in 
Clark  County.  Nev..  in  order  to  correct 
a  potentially  imfair  situation. 

The  affected  purchaser,  in  good  faith, 
purchased  the  land  20  years  ago,  and, 
assuming  she  held  proper  title,  ful- 
filled her  obligation  to  the  best  of  her 
ability  by  faithfully  paying  the  required 
taxes  on  and  caring  for  the  property  for 
those  many  years. 

To  achieve  fairness  for  both  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  bona  fide 
purchaser,  this  bill  provides  for  the 
purchase  of  the  land  at  the  fair  market 
value  as  of  April  30,  1949,  the  date  of 
the  original  purchase.  Such  a  pro- 
vision. I  feel,  provides  for  the  convey- 
ance without  giving  the  purchaser  a 
windfall,  and  at  the  same  time  denies  the 
Government  a  windfall  by  allowing  her 
to  retain  the  benefit  of  the  faithfully 
paid  taxes  and  her  care  and  improve- 
ment of  the  land  during  the  2C-year 
period. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2931)  to  provide  for  the 
sale  of  land  in  Clark  County,  Nev..  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Cannon,  wtts  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Atfairs. 
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S  2932— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  EMBARGO  THE  DOMESTIC 
PRODUCTION.  SALE  AND  DELIV- 
ERY OP  CERTAIN  FIREARMS 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  an  amendment 
to  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would 
be  to  prevent  the  transfer  or  sale  by  a 
licensee  of  any  firearm  other  than  a  rifle 
or  shotgun  to  anyone  unless  the  Secre- 
tary' of  the  Treasury  determines  that  the 
weapon  is  sxiitable  for  lawful  sporting 
purposes. 

The  standards  he  would  apply  to  such 
firearms  are  the  same  as  those  applied 
to  foreign  imports  which  are  covered  by 
the  Gim  Control  Act. 

I  have  attached  to  my  sUtement  a 
copy  of  the  factoring  standards  devel- 
oped jointly  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  a  group  of  domestic  firearms 
experts,  and  excerpts  of  the  import  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Secretarj,-  of 
the  Treasury  to  implement  the  act. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment,  the  documents  en- 
titled "Internal  Revenue  Service  Factor- 
ing Criteria  for  Revolvers"  and  "Excerpts 
PYom  Title  26 — Internal  Revenue — 
Chapter  1,  Subchapter  E— Alcohol, 
Tobacco,  and  Other  Excise  Taxes,  Part 
178 — Commerce  in  Firearms  and  Ammu- 
nition." published  in  the  Federal  Register 
December  14.  1968,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  DODD.  The  basic  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  provide  an  added  meas- 
ure of  safety  to  the  American  people  by 
restricting  the  sales  of  so-called  Saturday 
night  special  pistols  and  revolvers  that 
are  now  being  produced  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  explain  that 
"Saturday  night  specials"  are  inexpen- 
sive, poorly  made  handguns  whose  only 
purpose  is  to  terrorize  prospective  rob- 
bery victims. 

Mr.  William  Cahalan,  the  prosecuting 
attorney  of  Wayne  County,  Mich.,  testi- 
fied before  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee  just  a  few  days  before  the 
disastrous  Detroit  riot  and  described  the 
massive  flow  of  these  weapons  from 
Toledo  into  the  city  of  Detroit.  Cahalan 
said  that  many  minor  hoodlums  in  De- 
troit who  wanted  to  commit  armed  rob- 
bery would  purchase  one  of  these  pistols 
immediately  prior  to  the  crime.  And  be- 
cause most  armed  robberies  take  place  on 
Saturday  night.  Michigan  authorities 
dubbed  them  "Satui'day  night  specials." 
During  our  hearings  we  found  this  sit- 
uation was  not  unique  to  the  city  of  De- 
troit The  term  "Saturday  night  special" 
had  spread  to  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try. We  have  found  that  this  is  the 
weapon  most  used  not  only  in  the  crime 
of  robbery  but  in  the  crime  of  murder 
and  assault  as  well. 

■When  the  Gun  Control  Act  was  en- 
acted last  fall,  provisions  of  that  law  pro- 
hibited the  importation  into  the  Umted 
States  of  these  deadly  weapons.  That 
prohibition  was  based  on  a  7 -year  record 


of  documented  abuse  of  these  so-called 
belly  gims,  whose  only  purpose  wa«  to 
kill  or  maim  human  beings. 

Tliese  weapons  are  useless  as  himting 
or  sporting  weapons. 

Virtually  every  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer who  appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee urged  us  to  ban  the  importation 
of  these  multiple  murder-a-day  guns. 
They  told  us  that  such  weapons  had  no 
legitimate  sporting  use  and  that  their 
basic  function  was  to  be  used  as  a  "man- 
stopper." 

Even  the  National  Rifle  Association 
made  this  judgment  on  these  weapons. 

Case  after  case  of  abuse  of  these  weap- 
ons was  made  available  to  as  and  the 
record  that  was  compiled  convinced  me 
of  the  need  to  restrict  their  imjxjrUtion 
as  a  means  of  insuring  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  our  citizens. 

Our  own  staff  investigations  and  in- 
quiries proved  that  the  flood  of  these 
deadly  "manstoppers"  was  a  seriovis  con- 
tributing factor  to  our  spiraling  crime 
rate  and  in  particular  to  the  sharp  in- 
crease in  gvm  crimes  in  the  United  States. 
Since  our  investigation  began  in  1961, 
there  were  over  3  '2  million  of  these  lethal 
weapons  imported,  most  of  which  were 
sold  by  mail  order  . 

The  weapons  in  question  were  small 
caliber,  easily  concealed,  and  readily 
available.  Until  enactment  of  the  Gun 
Control  Act  they  were  imported,  trans- 
ported, and  shipped  by  common  carrier, 
virtually  without  control  either  by  mail 
order  or  over  the  counter  to  nonresidents. 
Mr.  President,  as  you  know  these  two 
sources  of  guns  for  criminals  have  been 
blocked  with  the  enactment  of  the  1968 
act. 

However,  there  is  in  this  coimtry  a 
cataclysmic  lack  of  adequate  State  fire- 
arms controls. 

The  crime  problems  which  result  from 
this  lack  of  State  controls  are  increas- 
ingly being  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
the  former  importers  of  the  "Saturday 
night  specials,"  the  guns  that  law-en- 
forcement ofBcials  from  throughout  the 
land  urged  be  banned  from  import,  have 
become  domestic  manufacturers.  These 
"fast-buck"  artists  are  now  producing 
an  American  version  of  the  "Saturday 
night  special"  which  sells  at  prices  com- 
parable to  the  imported  weapons. 

The  question  that  now  confronts  us  is 
a  simple  one. 

Are  we  going  to  allow  the  domestic 
production  and  sale  of  millions  of  non- 
sporting  killer  guns  which  are  used  in 
30  percent  of  our  murders  annually,  or 
are  we  going  to  move  now,  to  stop  their 
being  dumped  into  the  domestic  arms 
traffic. 

In  my  judgment  we  must  act  im- 
mediately. 

The  major  importer  of  the  "Saturday 
night  special"  of  recent  years  is  located 
in  Miami.  Fla.  He  has  recently  converted 
a  church  into  a  gun  i£u:tory  and  is  now 
producing  himdreds  of  thousands  of  a 
diomestic  version  of  the  very  gun  which 
he  formerly  imported  into  the  United 
States. 

This  importer  was  the  main  reason  for 
the  import  provisions  in  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968.  He  now  claims: 


In  a  few  years  we'll  be  one  of  the  biggeFt 
manufacturers  of  handguns  ...  in  the 
United  States. 


The  handguns  to  which  he  refers  are 
the  American    "Saturday  night  si>ecial." 

Dade  County  police  officials  have  said 
that  30  to  40  percent  of  the  homicides  in 
the  countiT  are  committed  with  the  type 
of  gvm  sold  by  this  gunrunner."  These 
same  police  officials  are  quoted  as  saying 
these  gims  "are  popular  particularly  in 
the  lower  income  groups  where  kids  14 
and  15  and  16  are  carrying  guns." 

E.  G  Bigler  of  the  Dade  crime  lab  bal- 
listics division  indicated  that  these  Flor- 
ida manufactured  guns  are  causing  him 
problems  because  of  the  lack  of  crafts- 
manship. Bigler  stated: 

The  cvlinder  Is  free-turning  and  some- 
times the  bullet  shaves  off  the  right  side. 
sometimes  the  left  side  They  are  very  hard 
to  run  tests  on. 

These  sentiments  are  not  peculiar  to 
law-enforcement  officers  in  Florida  The 
subcommittee's  hearing  records  are  re- 
plete with  testimony  documenting  the 
abuses  of  this  gunrunner's  products  in 
crimes  of  violence  across  America. 

But  he  is  not  the  only  producer  of 
these  weapoiis. 

Others  are  pi-oducing  their  own  ver- 
sions of  the  "Saturday  night  special"  in 
substantial  quantities.  The  gun  is  com- 
parable in  size  and  capability  to  the  for- 
eign impoi-ts  which  have  been  embar- 
goed, because  of  their  record  of  abuse. 

"While  the  record  has  not  yet  crystal- 
lized with  regard  to  these  domestically 
manufactured  small  caliber  weapons,  it 
seems  clear  to  me  that  if  action  is  not 
taken  as  a  preventive  measiu"e  now.  then 
there  is  everv-  possibility  that  the  same 
patterns  of  abuse  that  developed  v^-ith 
legard  to  the  foreign  imported  firearms 
will  occur  with  the  comparable  domes- 
tlcall.-  produced  gun. 

Recent  testimony  by  members  of  the 
Justice  and  Treasury  Departments  con- 
tained ominous  statements  on  projected 
production  figures  by  a  few  U.S.  entre- 
preneurs who  are  trying  to  make  a  fast 
buck  by  filling  in  the  void  which  was 
created  when  we  blocked  the  European 
gunrimners. 

Mr.  Donald  Santarelli,  Associate  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General,  testified  that  some 
60,000  inexpensive,  domestically  manu- 
factured "Saturday  night  specials"  were 
made  in  the  United  States  in  1968. 

Santarelli  went  on  to  say  that  in  1969 
it  is  estimated  that  700.00C  of  these 
weapons  will  be  manufactured  here,  and 
that  by  1970  fully  1  million  of  these  "pot 
metal"'  killer  guns  will  be  produced. 

Santarelli  concluded  that  the  problem 
caused  by  the  Saturday  night  specials 
has  not  abated,  but,  in  fact,  has  exacer- 
bated. 

Representatives  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence  in  a  statement  before  the  sub- 
committee called  for  an  extension  of  the 
Gun  Control  Act  to  actually  prohibit 
the  domestic  production  of  these  junk 
guns. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  rather  ap- 
proach this  entire  firearms  problem 
from  another  standpoint.  I  would  much 
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prefer  that  the  States  enact  enforceable 
and  efTectlve  controls  and  that  local  lev- 
els of  government  insure  that  only  re- 
sponsible, lawful  Americans  purchase 
flrearms. 

However,  we  all  know  that  such  a  con- 
dition will  not  exist  in  this  country  in 
the  near  future. 

The  only  alternative  is  the  enactment 
of  comprehensive  Federal  registration 
and  licensing  controls. 

Unfortunately,  this  approach  is  also 
far  removed  from  reality. 

Today,  we  are  faced  with  a  real  and 
pressing  decision  that  must  be  made  with 
regard  to  the  potential  abuse  of  the 
weapons  that  I  have  just  described  in 
my  remarks. 

Are  we  to  wait  for  a  rash  of  killings, 
assaults,  and  armed  robberies  with  these 
weapons,  before  we  act? 

I  should  hope  not. 

We  must  act  decisively  and  we  must 
act  now. 

We  must  enact  this  measure  that  I 
Introduce  today  if  we  are  to  prevent  the 
thousands  of  tragedies  that  would  be  in- 
evitable if  we  failed  to  act. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  bUl  (S.  2932)  to  amend  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968,  introduced  by  Mr. 
DoDD,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  x>  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  REkroRD,  as  follows: 

S.  2932 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Section 
922(b)  of  The  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  Is 
amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  at  the  end  of  paragraph 

4  thereof  the  word  "and"; 

(2)  striking  out  at  the  end  of  paragraph 

5  of  such  Section  the  period  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  semi-colon  and  the  word 
"and":  and, 

(3)  adding  after  paragraph  5  thereof:  "any 
firearm,  other  than  a  rifle  or  shotgun,  to  any 
person,  which  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  unsuitable  for  lawful  sporting  purposes 
based  upon  standards  established  by  him 
pursuant  to  Section  925(d)  of  this  title." 


EXHIBIT  1         I 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE  FACTORING  CRIITERIA  FOR  REVOLVERS 


Individual  characteristics  of  weapon 

Barrel  length  (muzzle  to  cylinder  face).. 

Frame  construction 

Weapon  weight  (unloaded). 
Caliber 


Miscellaneous  equipment 


Factor  allowance 


4- 


Value 


Less  than  4  inchei 0 

For  each  ',  over  linches >5 

Forged  steel 15 

Forged  HTS  alloy. ^ 20    '.. 

Per  ounce..         I .  \ 

22  short  to  25  ACR. 0    ' 

22LR  and  30  to  38S.  S  W I.  3 

38  special.    _  4 

357  magnum  and  Over 5 

Ad)ustable  target  tights  (dritt  or  click) "I  5    ] 

Targetgrips. 5    . 

Target  hammer  and  target  trigger 5 


Prerequisites: 

1.  Must  pass  salety  test 

2.  Must  have  overall  liame  (with  conventional  grips)  length  (not  diagonal)  of  4'2  inches  minimum 

3.  Must  have  a  barrel  length  ol  at  least  3  inches. 

Salety  test:  A  double  action  revolver  must  have  a  safety  feature  which  automatically  (or  in  a  single  action  revolver  by  manual 
operation)  causes  the  hammer  to  retract  to  a  point  where  the  firing  pin  does  not  rest  upon  the  primer  of  the  cartridge  The  salety 
device  must  withstand  the  impact  of  a  weight  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  reyolver  dropping  from  a  distance  of  36  inches  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  bar-el  upon  the  rear  ol  the  hammer  spur,  a  total  of  5  times. 


Qualifying  score  is  45  points. 
Revolver  model 


.  Score  achieved]. 


Note :  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  reserves  the  right  to  preclude  importation  of  any  revolver  which  achieves  an  apparentqualify- 
ing  score  but  does  not  adhere  to  the  provisions  of  sec  925(dX3)  ol  amended  ch.  44,  title  18,  United  States  Code. 


Excerpts    From    Title    26 — I.vternal    Reve- 
nue—Chapter  1.  StTBCHAPTER  E ALCOHOL, 

Tobacco,  and  Other  E.xcise  Taxes — Part 
178 — Commerce  in  Firearms  and  Ammu- 
nition 

subpart    G — IMPORTATION 

S  178  HI    General 

la)  Section  922(a)(3)  of  the  Act  makes 
It  unlawful,  with  certain  exceptions  not  per- 
tinent here,  for  any  person  other  than  a 
licensee,  to  transport  into  or  receive  in  tlie 
State  where  he  resides  any  firearm  pur- 
chased or  otherwise  obtained  by  him  out- 
side of  that  State.  However,  section  925(a) 
1 4)  provides  a  limited  exception  for  the 
transportation,  shipment,  receipt  or  impor- 
tation of  certain  flrearms  and  ammunition 
by  certain  members  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces.  Section  922(  1)  of  the  Act  makes 
it  unlawful  for  any  person  knowingly  to  im- 
port or  bring  into  the  United  States  or  any 
possession  thereof  any  flrearm  or  ammuni- 
tion except  as  provided  by  section  925(d) 
of  the  Act,  which  section  provides  standards 
for  importing  or  bringing  firearms  or  ammu- 
nition into  the  United  States.  Accordingly, 
no  flrearm  or  ammunition  may  be  imported 


or  brought  into  the  United  States  except  as 
provided  by  this  part. 

( b )  Where  a  flrearm  or  ammunition  is  im- 
ported and  the  authorization  for  importation 
required  by  this  subpart  has  not  been  ob- 
tained by  the  p>erson  importing  same,  such 
person  ehall: 

(1)  Store,  at  his  expense,  such  firearm  or 
ammunition  at  a  facility  designated  by  U.S. 
Customs  or  the  Assistant  Regional  Commis- 
sioner to  await  the  issuance  of  the  required 
atithorieatlon  or  other  disposition;  or 

(2)  Abandon  such  flrearm  or  ammunition 
to  the  US.  CJovernment;  or 

(3)  Bxport   such   flrearm  or  ammunition. 

(c)  Any  inquiry  relative  to  the  provisions 
or  procedures  under  this  subpart,  other  than 
that  pertaining  to  the  payment  of  customs 
duties  or  the  release  from  Customs  custody 
of  firearms  or  ammunition  authorized  by 
the  Director  to  be  imported,  shall  be  directed 
to  the  Assistant  Regional  Commissioner  for 
reply. 

§  178.112  Importation  by  a  licensed  importer 

(a)    No  flrearm   or   ammunition  shall   be 

Imported  or  brought  Into  the  United  States 

by    a    licensed    importer     (ae    defined    in 


i  178.11)  unless  the  Director  has  authorized 
the  Importation  of  the  flrearm  or  ammuni- 
tion, or  the  flrearm  or  ammunition  is  listed 
on  the  Importation  List  complied  by  the 
Director  as  provided  by  paragraph  (c)  of 
this  section. 

(b)  An  application  for  a  permit,  Form  6 
(Firearms),  to  import  or  bring  a  flrearm 
or  ammunition  into  the  United  States  or 
a  possession  thereof  under  this  section  shall 
be  filed,  in  triplicate,  with  the  Director.  The 
application  shall  contain  (1)  the  name,  ad- 
dress, and  license  number  of  the  Importer, 
(2)  a  description  of  the  flrearm  or  ammuni- 
tion to  be  imported,  including  typ)e  (e.g.: 
rifle,  shotgun,  pistol,  revolver),  model,  cali- 
ber, size  or  gauge,  barrel  length  (If  a  flre- 
arm), coimtry  of  manufacture,  and  name  of 
the  manufacturer.  (3)  the  unit  cost  of  the 
flrearm  to  be  imported,  (4)  the  country  from 
which  to  be  imported,  (5)  the  name  and 
address  of  the  foreign  seller  and  the  foreign 
shipper,  (6)  verlflcatlon  that  if  a  flrearm,  it 
will  be  identified  as  required  by  this  part,  and 
(7)  (1)  if  imported  or  brought  In  for  scientific 
or  research  purposes,  a  statement  describing 
svich  purposes,  or  (il)  If  for  use  in  connection 
with  competition  or  training  pursuant  to 
chapter  401  of  title  10.  U.S.C.  a  statement 
describing  such  Intended  use,  or  (ill)  If  an 
unserviceable  firearm  (other  than  a  machine 
gun)  being  imp>orted  as  a  curio  or  museum 
piece,  a  description  of  how  it  was  rendered 
unserviceable  and  an  explanation  of  why  it 
is  a  curio  or  museum  piece,  or  dv)  if  a  fire- 
arm, other  than  a  surplus  military  flrearm, 
of  a  type  that  does  not  fall  within  the  deflni- 
tlon  of  a  flrearm  by  section  5845(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  and  is  for 
sporting  purposes,  an  explanation  of  why 
the  applicant  believes  the  firearm  Is  generally 
recognized  as  particularly  suitable  for  or 
readily  adaptable  to  spwrtlng  purposes,  or 
(V)  if  ammunition  being  imported  for 
sporting  purposes,  a  statement  why  the  appli- 
cant  believes  it  is  generally  recognized  as  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  or  readily  adaptable  to 
sporting  purposes.  In  determining  whether 
a  flrearm  or  ammunition  Is  particularly  suit- 
able for  or  readily  adaptable  to  sporting  pur- 
poses, the  Director  may  seek  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  advisory  board  authorized  by 
paragraph  (c)  of  this  section.  If  the  Director 
approves  the  application,  such  approved  ap- 
plication shall  serve  as  the  permit  to  import 
the  flrearms  or  ammunition  described 
therein,  and  importation  of  such  flrearms  or 
ammunition  may  continue  to  be  made  by 
the  licensed  importer  under  the  approved 
application  (permit)  during  the  period 
specified  thereon.  The  Director  shall  furnish 
the  approved  application  (permit)  to  the 
applicant  and  retain  two  copies  thereof  for 
administrative  use.  If  the  Director  disap- 
proves the  application,  the  licen.sed  importer 
shall  be  notifled  of  the  basis  for  the  dis- 
approval. 

(c)  The  Director  may  compile  an  Importa- 
tion List  of  firearms  and  ammunition  which 
he  determines  to  be  generally  recognized  as 
psirticularly  suitable  for  or  readily  adaptable 
to  sporting  purposes.  The  determination  of 
the  Director  that  a  flrearm  or  ammunition 
Is  generally  recognized  to  be  particularly 
suitable  for  or  readily  adaptable  to  sporting 
purp>oses  may  be  made  with  the  assistance 
of  an  advisory  board  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Commissioner.  Such  board  may  be  composed 
of  persons  from  within  and  without  govern- 
mental agencies  who  are  recognized  as  being 
particularly  knowledgeable  in  the  use  and 
classification  of  firearms  and  ammunition. 
No  flrearm  shall  be  placed  on  the  Importa- 
tion List  unless  it  is  found  that  ( 1 )  the 
caliber  or  gauge  of  the  firearm  is  suitable  for 
use  in  a  recognized  shooting  sport,  (2)  the 
type  of  firearm  is  generally  recognized  sis 
particularly  suitable  for  or  readily  adaptable 
to  such  use,  and  (3)  the  use  of  the  firearm 
in  a  recognized  shooting  sport  will  not  en- 
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danger  the  person  using  it  due  to  deteriora- 
tion through  such  use  or  because  of  inferior 
workmanship,  materials  or  design.  No  ammu- 
nition shall  be  placed  on  the  Importation 
List  unless  It  Is  found  that   (1)   the  caliber, 
size  or  gauge  of  the  ammunition  Is  stiitable 
for  use  in  a  recognized  shooting  sport,    (11) 
the  tvpe  of  ammunition  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  particularly  suitable  for  or  readily 
adaptable  to  such  use,  and    (Hi)    the  use  of 
the    ammunition    in    a    recognized    shooting 
sport  will  not  endanger  the  person  using  it. 
(d)   A  firearm  or  ammunition  imported  or 
brought  into  the  United  States  by  a  licensed 
importer  may  be  released  from  Customs  cus- 
tody   to    the    licensed    Importer    upon    his 
showing  that  he  has  obtained  a  permit  from 
the  Director  for  the  importation  of  the  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  to  be  relea.sed.  or  that 
the  firearm  or  ammunition  appears  on  the 
Importation   List.   In   obtaining   the   release 
from  Customs  custody  of  a  flrearm  or  am- 
munition  authorized   by  this  section  to   be 
imported  through  use  of  a  permit  or  because 
the  firearm  or  ammunition  appears  on  the 
Importation  List,  the  licensed  importer  shall 
prepare   Form   6A    (Firearms),   in   duplicate, 
and    furnish    the    original    Form    6A    (Fire- 
arms)   to  the   Customs  officer  releasing   the 
firearm  or  ammunition.  The  Customs  officer 
shall,   after  certification,  forward   the   Form 
6 A    (Firearms)    to    the    Assistant    Regional 
Commissioner    for    the    region    wherein    the 
licensed  Importer  maintains  his  place  of  busi- 
ness.  The   Form   6A    (Firearms)    shall   show 
the  name,  address,  and  license  number  of  the 
Importer,  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  of 
the  firearm  or  ammunition,  the  country  of 
manufacture,  the  type,   model,   and  caliber, 
size  or  gauge,  and  the  number  of  firearms  or 
rounds  of  ammunition  released, 

(e)  Within  15  days  of  the  date  of  release 
from  Customs  custody,  the  licensed  importer 
shall  (1)  forward  to  the  Assistant  Regional 
Commissioner  a  copy  of  Form  6 A  (Firearms) 
on  which  shall  be  reported  any  error  of  dis- 
crepancy appearing  on  the  Form  6A  (Fire- 
arms) certified  by  Customs,  (2)  pursuant  to 
I  178  92,  place  all  required  identification  data 
on  each  imported  flrearm  if  same  did  not 
bear  such  identification  data  at  the  time  of 
Its  release  from  Customs  custody,  and  (3) 
post  in  the  records  required  to  be  main- 
tained by  him  under  Subptirt  H  of  this  part, 
all  required  information  regarding  the  im- 
portation. 

!  178.113  Importation  by  other  licensees 

(a)  No  person  other  than  a  licensed  im- 
porter (as  defined  In  §  178.11)  shall  engage 
In  the  business  of  Importing  flrearms  or 
ammunition.  Therefore,  no  flrearm  or  am- 
munition shall  be  imported  or  brought  into 
the  United  States  or  a  possession  thereof  by 
any  licensee  other  than  a  licensed  Importer 
unless  the  Director  Issues  a  permit  author- 
izing the  importation  of  the  firearm  or 
ammunition. 

(b)  An  application  for  a  permit.  Form  6 
(Firearms),  to  import  or  bring  a  flrearm  or 

-  ammunition    into    the    United    States    or    a 
possession  thereof  by  a  licensee,  other  than  a 
licensed  Importer,  shall  be  filed,  in  triplicate, 
with  the  Director.  The  application  shall  con- 
tain (1)   the  name,  address,  and  the  license 
number  of  the  applicant.  (3)  a  description  of 
the  firearm  or  ammunition  to  be  imported. 
Including   type    (e.g.:    rifle,   shotgun,   pistol, 
revolver)  ,  model,  caliber,  size  or  gauge,  barrel 
length    (If  a  firearm),  country  of  manufac- 
ture, and  name  of  the  manufacturer.  (3)  the 
unit  cost  of  the  firearm  or  ammunition  to 
be  imported.   (4)    the  name  and   address  of 
the   foreign   seller  and   the   foreign   shipper, 
(5)   the  country  from  which  the  firearm  or 
ammunition  is  to  be  Imported,  and  (6)  (1)   if 
the  firearm  or  ammunition  Is  being  Imported 
or  brought  In  for  scientific  or  research  pur- 
poses, a  statement  describing  such  purposes, 
or  (II)  II  for  use  in  connection  with  competi- 


tion or  training  pursuant  to  chapter  401  of 
title  10,  U.S,C.,  a  statement  describing  such 
Intended  use,  or  (Ul)  If  an  unserviceable  fire- 
arm (Other  than  a  machine  gun)  being  Im- 
poTted  as   a  curio   or  museum   piece,   a   de- 
scription of  how  It  was  rendered  unservice- 
able and  an  explanation  of  why  it  is  a  curio 
or  museum  piece,  or  (Iv)  if  a  firearm,  other 
than  a  surplus  military  firearm,  of  a  type 
that  does  not  fall  within  the  definition  of  a 
firearm  under  5845(a)   of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of   1954,  and  is  for  sporting  pur- 
poses, an  explanation  of  why  the  applicant 
believes  the  firearm  is  generally  recognized 
as  particularly  suitable  for  or  readily  adapta- 
ble to  sporting  purposes,  or  (v)   If  ammuni- 
tion being  imported  for  sporting  purposes,  a 
statement   whv   the   applicant   believes   It  Is 
generally  recognized  as  particularly  suitable 
for  or  readily  adaptable  to  sporting  purposes. 
If    the    Director    approves    the    application, 
such  approved  application  shall  serve  as  the 
permit  to  Import  the  firearm  or  ammunition 
described  therein.  The  Director  shall  furnish 
the    approved    application    (permit)    to    the 
applicant  and  retain  two  copies  thereof  for 
administrative    use.    If    the    Director   disap- 
proves the  application,  the  applicant  shall  be 
notified  of  the  basis  for  the  disapproval. 

(c)  A  firearm  or  ammunition  Imported  or 
brought  into  the  United  States  or  a  posses- 
sion thereof  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion mav  be  released  from  Customs  custody 
to  the  licensee  Importing  the  firearm  or  am- 
munition upon  his  showing  that  he  has  ob- 
tained a  permit  from  the  DU^ctor  for  the 
importation.  In  obtaining  the  release  of  the 
firearm  or  ammunition  from  Customs  cus- 
todv  the  licensee  importing  same  shall  fur- 
nish a  Form  6 A  (Firearms)  to  the  Customs 
officer  releasing  the  firearm  or  ammunition. 
The  Customs  officer  shall,  after  certification, 
forward  the  Form  6A  (Firearms)  to  the 
Assistant  Regional  Commissioner  for  the 
region  wherein  the  licensee  importing  the 
firearm  or  ammunition  maintains  his  li- 
censed premises.  The  Form  6A  (Firearms) 
shall  show  the  name,  address,  and  the  license 
number  of  the  licensee,  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer,  the  country  of  manufacture, 
and  the  tvpe.  model,  and  caliber,  size  (If 
ammunition)  or  gauge  of  the  firearm  or  am- 
munition so  released,  and.  if  applicable,  the 
number  of  firearms  or  rounds  of  ammunition 
released. 

?  178.114    Importation    by    members   of    the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces 
(a)   The  Director  may  Issue  a  permit  au- 
thorizing  the   importation    of   a    firearm    or 
ammunition  into  the  United  States  to  the 
place  of  residence  of  any  military  member 
of  the  US.  Armed  Forces  who  is  on  active 
duty    outside    the    United    States,    or    who 
has'been  on  active  duty  outside  the  United 
States  within  the  60-day  period  immediately 
preceding   the    intended    importation:     Pro- 
vided   That  such  firearm  or  ammunition  is 
generally  recognized  as  particularly  suitable 
for  or  readllv  adaptable  to  sporting  purposes 
and    is    intended    for    the    personal    use    of 
such    member     An    application    for    such    a 
permit    Form   6    (Firearms),   shall   be    filed, 
m  triplicate,  with  the  Director.  The  applica- 
tion shall  contain  (1)  the  name  and  current 
address   of   the   applicant.    (2)    certification 
that  the  transportation,  receipt,  or  possession 
of  the  firearm  or  ammunition  to  be  imported 
would  not  constitute  a  violation  of  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Act.  Title  VII  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Sueets  Act  of  1968. 
as  amended  (82  Stat.  236;  18  U.S.C.  Appen- 
dix), or  of  any  State  law  or  local  ordinance 
'at  the  place  of  the  appUcanfs  residence,  (3) 
a  descnpUon  of  the  firearm  or  ammunition 
to  be  imported,  including  type    (e.g.:     rifle, 
shotgun,    pistol,    revolver),    model,    caliber, 
size  or  gauge,  barrel  length   (if  a  firearm), 
country  of  manufacture,  and  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer,  (4)  the  unit  cost  of  the  fire- 


arm or  ammunition  to  be  Imported,   (51   the 
name  and  address  of  the  foreign  seller    (if 
applicable)  and  the  foreign  shipper,  (6)  the 
country  from  which  the  firearm  or  ammuni- 
tion IB  to  be  imported,  (7)  (1)  that  the  firearm 
or    ammunition    being    Imported    is    for    the 
personal  use  of  the  applicant,  and   (11)    If  a 
firearm,  a  statement  that  it  is  not  a  surplus 
military  firearm,  that  It  does  not  fall  within 
the   definition    of   a   flrearm    under   section 
5845(a)     of    the    Internal    Revenue    Code    of 
1954.  and  an  explanation  of  why  the  appli- 
cant believes  the  firearm  Is  generally  recog- 
nized as  particularly  suitable  for  or  readily 
adaptable  to  sporting  purposes,  or   (ill)    if 
ammunition,  a  statement  why  the  applicant 
believes   It    is    generally    recognized   as    par- 
ticularly   suitable    lor    or    readily    adaptable 
to  sporting  purposes,  and  i8)  the  applicant's 
date  of  birth,  his  rank  or  grade.  hU  place 
of  residence,  his  present  foreign  duty  station 
or  his  last  foreign  duty  station,  as  the  case 
may  be.  the  date  of  his  reassignment  to  a 
duty  station  within  the  United  States,  if  ap- 
plicable, and  the  military   branch  of  which 
he   is   a   member.    If   the   Director   approves 
the   application,   such   approved   application 
shall  serve  as  the  isermit  to  import  the  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  described   therein    The 
Director  shall  furnish  the  approved  applica- 
tion  (permit)   to  the  applicant  and  shall  re- 
tain the  two  copies  thereof  for  administrative 
purposes.  If  the  Director  disapproves  the  ap- 
plication,   the    applicant    shall    be    notified 
of   the   basis   for   the  disapproval. 

(b)   Upon  receipt  of  an  approved  applica- 
tion (permit)  to  import  the  firearm  or  am- 
munition, the  applicant  may  obtain  the  re- 
lease of  same   from   Customs  ctistody   upon 
his  showing  that  he  has  obtained  a  permit 
from   the   Director    for   the    Importation.    In 
obtaining  the  release  of  the  firearm  or  am- 
munition from  Customs  custody,  the  mlli- 
tarv  member  of  the  US.  Armed  Forces  im- 
porting same  shall  furnish  a  Fom  6A  (Fire- 
arms)   to   the   Customs  officer   releasing   the 
firearm  or  ammunition.  The  Customs  officer 
Ehall.  after  certification,   forward  the   Form 
6A     (Firearms)     to    the    Assistant    Regional 
Commissioner   for   the   region   wherein   the 
State  of  residence  of  the  military  member  of 
the  US    Armed  Forces  is  located.  The  Form 
6A  (Firearms)  shall  shew  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  such  military  member,  the  name  of 
the  manufacturer,  the  country  of  manufac- 
ture, and  the  type,  .noc'el.  and  caliber,  size 
or  gauge  of  the  firearm  or  ammunition  so 
released,  and,  if  applicable,  the   numl)er   of 
firearms  or  rounds  of  ammuni-ion  relea.sed 
However,  when  such  military  member  is  on 
active  duty  outside  the  United  States,  he  may 
appoint,    in    v^Tlting.    an    agent    to    obtain 
the   release   of   the    firearm    or    ammunition 
from  Customs  custody  for  him    Such  agent 
shall  present  sufficient  identification  of  him- 
self and  the  written  authorization  to  act  on 
behalf  of  such  military  member  to  the  Cus- 
toms  officer    who   is   to   release   the    firearm 
or  ammunition. 

(c)  Firearms  determined  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  be  war  souvenirs  may  be 
imported  Into  the  United  States  by  the  mili- 
tary members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  under 
such  provisions  and  procedures  as  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  may  issue 

§  178.115  Exempt  importation 
(a)  Firearms  and  ammunition  may  be 
brought  into  the  United  States  or  any  pos- 
session thereof  by  any  person  who  can  estab- 
lish to  the  satisfaction  of  Customs  that  such 
firetrm  or  ammunition  was  prevlotisly  taken 
out  of  the  United  States  or  any  possession 
thereof  bv  such  person.  Registration  on  Cus- 
toms Form  4457  or  on  any  other  registration 
document  available  for  this  purpose  may  be 
completed  before  departure  from  the  United 
States  at  any  JS.  ctistomhouse  or  any  office 
of  an  Assistant  Regional  Commissioner.  A 
bill  of  sale  or  other  commercial  dcx:ument 
showing  transfer  of  the  firearm  or  ammunl- 
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tlon  In  the  United  States  to  such  person  also 
may  be  used  to  establish  proof  that  the  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  was  taken  out  of  the 
United  States  by  such  p>er8on.  Plrearms  and 
ammunition  furnished  under  the  provisions 
of  section  925(a)(3)  of  the  Act  to  military 
members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  on  active 
duty  outside  of  the  United  States  also  may 
be  imported  into  the  United  States  or  any 
possession  thereof  by  such  military  members 
upon  establishing  to  the  satisfaction  of  Cus- 
toms that  such  firearms  and  ammunition 
were  so  obtained. 

(b)  Firearms  and  ammunition  may  be  Im- 
ported or  brought  Into  the  United  States 
by  or  for  the  United  States  or  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  thereof,  or  any  State  or  any 
department,  agency,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof.  A  firearm  or  ammunition  Imported 
or  brought  into  the  United  States  under  this 
paragraph  may  be  released  from  Customs 
custody  upon  a  showing  that  the  firearm  or 
ammunition  is  being  Imported  or  brought 
Into  the  United  States  by  or  for  such  a  gov- 
ernmental entity. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  subpart  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  importation 
into  the  United  States  of  any  antique  firearm. 

(d)  Plrearms  and  ammunition  are  not  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subpart  shall  not  apply,  when 
such  firearms  and  ammunition  are  brought 
luto  the-Vnited  States  by: 

-(1)  A-aon-resident  of  the  United  States 
for  legitimate  hunting  or  lawful  sporting 
purposes,  and  such  firearms  and  such  am- 
munition as  remains  following  such  shooting 
activity  are  to  be  taken  back  out  of  the  ter- 
ritorial limits  of  the  United  States  by  such 
person  upon  conclusion  of  the  shooting  ac- 
tivity; 

(2)  Foreign  military  personnel  on  official 
assignment  to  the  United  States  who  bring 
such  firearms  or  ammunition  into  the  United 
States  for  their  exclusive  use  while  on  official 
duty  in  the  United  States; 

(3)  Official  representatives  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments who  are  accredited  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment or  are  en  route  to  or  from  other 
countries  to  which  accredited; 

(4)  Officials  of  foreign  governments  and 
distinguished  foreign  visitors  who  have  been 
so  designated  by  the  Department  of  State; 
and 

(5)  Foreign  law  enforcement  officers  of 
friendly  foreign  governn-.ents  entering  the 
United  States  on  official  law  enforcement 
business. 

§  178. lis  Conditio'ial  importation 
The  Director  may  permit  the  conditional 
importation  or  bringing  into  the  United 
States  or  any  possession  thereof  of  any  fije- 
arm  or  ammunition  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining and  testing  the  firearm  or  ammuni- 
tion in  connection  with  making  a  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  the  importation  or  bring- 
ing in  of  such  firearm  or  ammunition  will 
be  authorized  under  this  part.  An  application 
for  such  conditional  Importation  shall  be 
filed,  in  duplicate,  with  the  Director.  The 
Director  may  Impose  conditions  upon  any 
importation  under  this  section  including  a 
requirement  that  the  firearm  or  ammunition 
be  shipped  directly  from  Customs  custody 
to  the  Director  and  that  the  person  import- 
ing or  bringing  in  the  firearm  or  ammunition 
must  agree  to  either  export  the  firearm  or 
ammvuiitlon  or  destroy  same  if  a  determlna- 
tian  is  made  that  the  firearm  or  ammunition 
may  not  be  imported  or  brought  in  under 
this  part.  A  firearm  or  ammunition  Im- 
ported or  brought  into  the  United  States  or 
any  possession  thereof  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  released  from  Cus- 
toms custody  upon  the  payment  of  customs 
duties,  if  applicable,  and  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed in  the  conditional  authorization  Is- 
sued by  the  Director. 


5  178.117  Function  outside  a  customs  terri- 
tory 
In  the  Insular  possessions  of  the  United 
States  outside  customs  territory,  the  func- 
tions performed  by  U.S.  Ouoiom*  ofBcers  un- 
der this  subpart  within  a  customs  territory 
may  be  performed  by  the  appropriate  au- 
thorities of  a  territorial  government  or  other 
officers  of  the  United  States  who  have  been 
designated  to  perform  such  functions.  For 
the  ptirpoee  of  this  subpart,  the  term  cus- 
toms territory  means  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico. 


S  2936— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  CREATE  A  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA VIOLENT  CRIME  COM- 
PENSATION COMMISSION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  compensate  victims  of  crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Briefly,  this  bill 
would  create  a  three-man  Commission 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vise and  consent  of  the  Senate.  This 
Commission  would  be  empowered  to  hear 
applications  from  victims  of  crime  for 
compensation.  Upon  determining  that 
the  application  is  valid,  the  Commission 
could  order  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  pay  up  to  $25,000 
to  the  victim  of  a  crime  or  to  victim's 
survivors   where   murder   is   involved. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
crimes  for  which  compensation  could  be 
claimed  are: 

First.  Arson. 

Second.  Assault. 

Third.  Assault  with  intent  to  kill,  rob, 
or  rape  and  attempt  to  poison. 

Fourth.  Indecent  act  with  children. 

Fifth.  Assault  with  intent  to  commit 
mayhem  or  with  dangerous  weapon. 

Sixth.  Kidnaping. 

Seventh,  Lewd,  indecent,  or  obscene 
acts. 

Eighth.  Manslaughter. 

Ninth.  Miu-der. 

Tenth.  Negligent  homicide. 

Eleventh.  Rape. 

Twelfth.  Robbery. 

Thirteenth.  Unauthorized  use  of 
vehicles. 

Fourteenth.  Or  other  crimes  involv- 
ing force  to  the  person. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  shame- 
ful blot  on  our  Capitol  is  the  high  and 
steadily  rising  rate  of  crime  here.  The 
concern  which  many  people  are  showing 
over  this  situation  is  well  justified  and 
I  share  this  concern. 

But,  we  must  see  crime  in  terms  of  a 
three-part  equation:  The  conditions  of 
life  that  produce  a  criminal  act,  the 
criminal  act  itself,  and  the  victim's  loss. 
At  the  moment,  our  major  resources 
center  upon  the  act  of  the  criminal. 
Surely  we  owe  as  much  assistance  and 
concern  to  the  victim  of  a  violent  crime 
as  we  do  to  his  attacker. 

Society's  responsibility  to  the  victims 
of  crimes  of  violence  is  directly  i-elated 
to  society's  dereliction  in  fulfilling  its 
responsibilities  for  preserving  law  and 
order  within  the  society.  Unlike  an 
earlier  time  in  our  histoiy  when  citizens 
bore  aims  and  largely  were  responsible 
for  their  own  protection,  various  laws, 


institutions,  and  mores  within  today's 
social  structure  exist  as  a  pledge  that 
society  will  provide  protection.  When 
society  fails  in  Its  assumed  duty  to  pro- 
tect its  citizens,  society  ought  to  have 
the  respwnsibility  of  compensating  the 
Innocent  victim  lor  his  personal  pain 
and  injury. 

I  believe  that  my  bill,  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  contains  provisions 
that  make  it  an  important  stepping  stone 
in  dealing  with  this  urgent  matter.  I 
have  given  its  imssage  top  priority,  and 
I  hope  that  it  will  receive  early  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  to  provide 
for  compensation  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2936)  to  provide  for  the 
compensation  of  persons  injured  by  cer- 
tain criminal  acts  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, introduced  by  Mr.  Y.-kRBOROUGH. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   2936 
Be   it   enacted   by   the   Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE   I— SHORT    TITLE    AND 
'  DEFINITIONS 
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SHORT    TrTLE 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•District  of  Columbia  Criminal  Injuries 
Compensation  Act". 

DEFlNtTIONS 

Sec.  102  As  used  in  this  Act — 
( 1  (  The  term  "child"  means  an  unmarried 
person  who  is  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
and  includes  a  stepchild,  an  adopted  child; 
1 2)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
District  of  Columbia  Violent  Crimes  Com- 
pensation Commission  established  by  this 
Act; 

(3)  The  term  "dependents"  means  those 
who  were  wholly  or  partially  depending  upon 
his  income  at  the  time  of  his  death  or  would 
have  been  so  dependent  but  for  the  incapac- 
ity due  to  the  injury  from  which  the  death 
resulted  and  shall  include  the  child  of  such 
victim  born  after  his  death; 

(4)  The  term  "personal  Injury"  means 
actual  bodily  harm  and  includes  pregnancy 
and  mental  or  nervous  shock; 

1 5)  The  term  "relative"  means  the  spKJuse. 
parent,  grandparent,  stepfather,  stepmother, 
child,  grandchild,  brother,  sister,  half 
brother,  or  half  sister  of  the  victim; 

(6 1  The  term  "victim"  means  a  person 
who  is  injured  or  killed  by  any  act  or  omis- 
sion of  any  other  person  which  is  within  the 
description  of  any  of  the  offenses  specified 
in  .section  302  of  this  Act. 

TITLE   II— ESTABLISHMENT   OP   VIOLENT 
CRIMES    COMPENSATION    COMMISSION 

VIOLENT    CRIMES     COMPENSATION     COMMISSION 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  established  a  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Violent  Crimes  Compensa- 
tion Commission  which  shall  be  composed 
of  three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  solely  on  the  grounds 
of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  of- 
fice. The  President  shall  designate  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  a  Federal  court  or  of 


the  highest  court  of  a  State  for  at  least  eight 
years  as  Chairman. 

(b)  No  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
engage  in  any  other  business,  vocation,  or 
employment. 

(c)  The  Chairman  and  one  other  member 
of  the  Commission  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum, except  as  provided  in  .section  205  (b); 
and  where  opinion  is  divided  and  only  one 
other  member  is  present,  the  opinion  of  the 
Chairman  shall  prevail. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  official 
seal. 


TE8MS    AND    COMPENSATION    OF    MEMBERS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  term  of  office  of  each 
member  of  the  Commission  taking  office  after 
December  31.  1969.  shall  be  eight  years,  ex- 
cept that  (1)  the  terms  of  office  of  the 
members  first  taking  office  after  December 
31.  1969,  shall  expire  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  lime  of  the  appointment, 
one  at  the  end  of  four  years,  one  at  the  end 
of  six  years,  and  one  at  the  end  of  eight 
years,  after  December  31.  1969;  and  (2)  any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  terms  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  apiKiinted  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment. 

(c)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  not 
affect  its  powers. 

(d)  Any  member  of  the  Commission  may 
be  removed  by  the  President  for  inefficiency, 
neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office. 

(e)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed  for 
level  IV  under  subsection  5315  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code  except  the  Chairman  who 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rat«  prescribed 
for  level  III  under  section  5314  of  such  title. 

.ATTORNEYS,      EXAMINERS,      AND      EMPLOYEES     OF 
THE    COMMISSION;     EXPENSES 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
officers,  attorneys,  examiners,  experts  and 
other  employees  as  may  be  necessary  for  car- 
rying out  its  functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  All  expenses  of  the  Commission,  in- 
cluding all  necessary  traveling  and  subsis- 
tence expenses  of  the  Commission  incurred 
by  the  members  or  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission under  its  orders,  shall  be  allowed 
and  paid  on  the  presentation  of  itemized 
vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion or  by  any  individual  it  designates  for 
that  purpose. 

PRINCIPAL  omcE 
SEC.  204.  The  principal  office  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  the  Commission  or  any  duly  authorized 
representative  may  exercise  any  or  all  of  its 
powers  in  any  place. 

POWERS    AND    PROCEDl-RES    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Upon  request  made  to  the 
Commission  after  the  filing  of  an  applica- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the 
Commission  or  its  duly  authorized  represent- 
ative shall  have  a  hearing  on  such  applica- 
tion, shall  fix  a  time  and  place  for  such 
hearing,  and  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to 
be  given  to  the  applicant. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Commission,  or 
any  member  thereof,  or  its  duly  authorized 
representative,  may  hold  such  hearings,  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  and  take 
such  testimony  as  the  Commission  or  such 
member  may  deem  advisable.  Any  member  of 
the  Commission  may  administer  oaths,  or 
affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing  before 
the  Commission  or  before  such  member.  The 
Commission  shall  have  such  powers  of  sub- 
pena  and  compulsion  of  attendance  and  pro- 
duction of  documents  as  are  conferred  upon 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  by 


subsection  (c)  of  section  18  of  the  Act  of 
August  26.  1935,  and  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (d)  of  such  section  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  all  persons  summoned  by  subpena 
or  otherwise  to  attend  or  testify  or  produce 
such  documents  as  are  described  therein  be- 
fore the  Commission,  except  that  no  subpena 
shall  be  issued  except  under  the  signature 
of  the  Chairman,  and  application  to  any 
court  for  aid  in  enforcing  such  subpena 
may  be  made  only  by  said  Chairman.  Sub- 
penas  shall  be  served  by  any  person  desig- 
nated by  the  said  Chairman. 

(c)  In  any  case  In  which  the  person  en- 
titled to  make  an  application  is  a  child, 
the  application  may  be  made  on  his  behalf 
by  any  person  acting  as  his  parent  or  gtiard- 
ian.  In  any  case  in  which  the  person  en- 
titled to  make  an  application  is  mentally 
defective,  the  application  may  be  made  on 
his  behalf  by  his  guardian  or  such  other  indi- 
vidual authorized  to  administer  his  estate. 

(d)  Where  any  application  is  made  to  the 
Commission  under  this  Act.  the  applicant, 
iind  any  attorney  assisting  the  Commission, 
shall  be'  entitled  to  appear  and  be  heard. 

te)  Any  other  person  may  appear  and  be 
heard  who  satisfies  the  Commission  that 
he  has  a  substantial  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings 

(f»  Where  under  this  Act  ;<ny  person  is 
entitled  to  appear  and  be  heard  by  the  Com- 
mission, that  person  may  appear  in  person 
or  by  his  attorney. 

(g)  Every  person  appearing  under  the  pre- 
ceding subsections  of  this  .section  shall  have 
the  right  to  produce  evidence  and  to  cross- 
examine  witnesses. 

(h)  The  Commission  or  its  duly  authorized 
representative  may  receive  in  evidence  any 
statement,  document,  information,  or  matter 
that  may  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission 
contribute  to  its  functions  under  this  Act. 
whether  or  not  such  statement,  document,  in- 
formation, or  matt«r  would  be  iidmissible  in 
a  court  of  law.  except  that  any  evidence  in- 
troduced by  or  on  behalf  of  the  person  or 
persons  charged  with  causing  the  injury  or 
death  of  the  victim,  any  request  for  a  stay 
of  the  Commission's  action,  and  the  fact  of 
any  award  granted  by  the  Commission  shall 
not  be  admissible  against  such  person  or  per- 
sons in  any  prosecution  for  such  injury  or 
death. 

Ill  If  any  person  has  been  convicted  of 
any  offense  with  respect  to  an  act  or  omis- 
sion on  which  a  claim  under  this  .^ct  is 
based,  proof  of  that  conviction  shall,  unless 
an  appeal  against  the  conviction  or  a  peti- 
tion for  a  rehearing  or  certiorari  in  respect 
of  the  charge  is  pending  or  a  new  trial  or 
rehearing  has  been  ordered,  be  taken  as  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  offense  has  been 
committed. 

(J)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act.  the  provisions  of  subchapter  II  of  chap- 
ter 5  and  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  shall  apply  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commission. 

ATTORNEYS'    FEES 

Sec  206.  ia>  The  Commission  shall  pub- 
lish regulations  providing  that  an  attorney 
shall,  at  the  conclusion  of  proceedings  under 
this  Act,  hie  with  the  agency  a  statement  of 
the  amount  of  fee  charged  in  connection  with 
his  services  rendered  in  such  proceedings. 

(b)  After  the  fee  information  is  filed  by  an 
attorney  under  (a)  above,  the  Commission 
may  determine,  in  accordance  with  such  pub- 
lished rules  or  regulations  as  it  may  provide, 
that  such  fee  charged  is  excessive.  If,  after 
notice  to  the  attorney  of  this  determination, 
the  Commission  and  the  attorney  fail  to 
agree  upon  a  fee.  the  Commission,  may 
within  mnety  days  after  the  receipt  of  the 
information  "reqtured  by  (a)  above,  petition 
the  United  States  district  court  in  the  dis- 
trict .n  which  the  attorney  maintains  an 
office,  and  the  court  shall  determine  a  reason- 


able   fee    for    the   services    rendered    by    the 
attorney. 

(c)  Any  attorney  who  charges,  demands, 
receives,  or  collects  for  serrtces  rendered  in 
connection  with  any  proceedings  under  this 
Act  any  amount  in  excess  of  that  allowed 
under  this  section  if  any  compensation  is 
paid,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both 


FINALITY     OF     DECISION 

Sec  207.  The  orders  and  decisions  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  reviewable  on  appeal. 
except  that  no  trial  de  novo  of  the  facts  de- 
termined by  the  Commission  shall  be  allowed 

REGULATIONS 

Sec  208.  In  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions, the  Commission  is  authorized  to  make, 
promulgate,  issue,  rescind,  and  amend  rviles 
and  regulations  prescribing  the  procedures  to 
lie  followed  in  the  filing  of  applications  and 
the  proceedings  under  this  Act.  and  such 
other  matters  as  the  Commission  deems 
appropriate 

TITLE   III— AWARD   AND   PA^yMENT  OF 

COMPENSATION 

AWARDING    COMPENSATION 

Sec  301.  ia»  In  any  case  in  which  a  person 
is  injured  or  killed  by  any  act  or  omission  of 
any  other  person  which  is  within  the  de- 
scription of  the  offenses  listed  in  section  302 
of  this  Act.  the  Commission  may.  in  its 
discretion,  upon  an  application,  order  the 
payment  of  compensation  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  if  euch  act  or 
omission  occurs  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  order  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation — 

(1)  to  or  on  behalf  of  the  injured  person: 
or 

(2)  in  the  case  of  the  personal  injury  of 
the  victim,  where  the  compensation  is  for 
pecuniary  loss  suffered  or  expenses  incurred 
by  any  person  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  victim,  to  that  person;   or 

(3)  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  victim, 
to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  dependents  or 
closest  relative  of  the  deceased  victim,  or 
any  one  or  more  of  such  dependents. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  intended  an  act  or 
omission  notwithstanding  that  by  reason  of 
age.  insanity,  drunkenness,  or  otherwise  he 
was  legally  incapable  of  forming  a  criminal 
intent. 

(d)  In  determining  whether  to  make  an 
order  under  this  section,  or  the  amount  of 
any  award,  the  Commission  may  consider  any 
circumstances  it  determines  to  be  relevant, 
including  the  behavior  of  the  victim  which 
directly  or  indirectly  contrlbvited  to  his  in- 
jury or  death,  unless  such  injury  or  death 
resulted  from  the  victim's  lawful  attempt  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  a  crime  or  to  ap- 
prehend  an   offender. 

<e)  No  order  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  the  Commission,  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  finds  that — 

(1)  such  an  act  or  omission  did  occur; 
and 

( 2 )  the  injury  or  death  resulted  from  such 
act  or  omission. 

(f )  An  order  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion whether  or  liot  any  person  is  prose- 
cuted or  convicted  of  any  offense  arising  out 
of  such  act  or  omission,  or  il  such  act  or 
omission  is  the  subject  of  any  other  legal 
action.  Upon  application  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  or  the  person  or  persons  al- 
leged to  have  caused  the  injury  or  death,  the 
Commission  shall  suspend  proceedings  un- 
der this  Act  until  such  application  is  with- 
drawn or  until  a  prosecution  for  an  offense 
arising  out  of  such  act  or  omission  is  no 
longer  pending  or  imminent.  The  Commis- 
sion mav  suspend  proceedings  in  the  inter- 
est of  Justice  if  a  civil  action  arising  from 
such  act  or  omission  is  pending  or  imminent. 
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(g)  Upon  certification  by  the  Commiselon, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Coliim- 
bia  shall  pay  to  the  person  named  in  such 
order  the  amount  specified  therein. 

omNSES    TO    WHICH    THIS    ACT    APPl-rES 

Sec.  303.  The  Commission  may  order  the 
payment  of  compersatlon  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  personal  Injury 
or  death  which  resulted  from  the  following 
offenses: 

(ll    Arson  (D.C.  Code,  sec    22-401); 

(2)  Assault  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  22-503,  504|. 

(3)  Assault  with  intent  to  kill.  rob.  or 
rape,  and  attempt  to  poison  (DC.  Code,  sec. 
22-501 ) ; 

(4)  Assault  with  intent  to  commit  may- 
hem or  with  dangerous  weapon  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  22-502); 

(5 1  Indecent  act  with  children  (D.C  Code, 
sec    22-3501 ) ; 

(6i    Kidnaping  (DC.  Code.  sec.  22-2101): 

(7)  Lewd,  Indecent  or  obscene  acts  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  22-1112); 

(8)  Manslaughter  (DC.  Code,  sec.  22- 
2405): 

(9)  Murder  (D  C  Code.  sees.  22-2401,  2402, 
2403): 

(10)  Negligent  homicide  (DC.  Code,  sec. 
40-606): 

(11)  Rape  (DC   Code,  sec  22-2801): 

(12)  Robbery  (DC.  Code,  sec   22-2901): 

(13)  Unauthorized  use  of  vehicles  (DC. 
Code,  sec .•23-2204): 

(14)  or  Other  crimes  Involving  force  to  the 
person. 

NATURE    OF    THE    COMPENSATION 

Sec.  303  The  Commission  may  order  the 
payment  of  compensation  under  this  Act 
for— 

(a)  expenses  actually  and  reasonably  In- 
curred as  a  result  of  the  personal  Injury  or 
death  of  the  victim: 

(b)  loss  of  earning  p>ower  as  a  result  of 
total   or   partial   Incapacity  of  such   victim: 

(c)  pecuniary  loss  to  the  dependents  of 
the  deceased  victim: 

(d)  pain  and  suffering  of  the  victim:  and 

(e)  any  other  pecuniary  loss  resulting 
from  the  f)ersonal  Injury  or  death  of  the 
victim  which  the  Commission  determines 
to  be  reasonable. 

LIMrrATIONS     tTPON     AWARDING     COMPENSATION 

Sec.  304.  (a)  No  order  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  shall  be  made  under  section 
301  of  this  Act  unless  the  application  has 
been  made  within  two  years  after  the  date 
of  the  personal  Injury  or  death. 

(b)  No  compensation  shall  be  awarded 
under  this  Act  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  vic- 
tim in  an  amount  in  excess  of  $25,000. 

(c)  No  compensation  shall  be  awarded  if 
the  victim  was  at  the  time  of  the  personal 
injury  or  death  of  the  victim  living  with  the 
offender  as  his  wife  or  her  husband  or  in 
situations  when  the  Commission  at  its  dis- 
cretion feels  unjust  enrichment  to  or  on  be- 
half of  the  offender  would  result. 

TERMS   OP  THE  ORDER 

Sec.  305.  la)  Except  as  otherwise  pro\-ided 
in  this  section  any  order  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
on  such  terms  as  the  Commission  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  deduct  from 
any  payments  awarded  under  section  301  of 
this  Act  any  payments  received  by  the  vic- 
tim or  by  any  of  his  dependents  from  the 
offender  or  from  any  person  on  behalf  of 
the  offender,  or  from  the  United  States  (ex- 
cept those  received  under  this  Act) ,  a  State 
or  any  of  its  subdivisions,  for  personal  In- 
jury or  death  compensable  under  this  Act. 
but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  sum  of  such 
payments  and  any  award  tmder  thi£  Act 
are  in  excess  of  the  total  o<mpensable  In- 
juries sviSered  by  the  victim  as  determined 
by  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  at  any  time,  oa 


its  own  motion  or  on  the  application  of  the 
Attorney  General,  or  of  the  victim  or  his  de- 
pendents, or  of  the  offender,  vary  any  order 
for  the  payment  of  compensation  made  un- 
der this  Act  in  such  manner  as  the  Com- 
mission thinks  fit,  whether  aa  to  terms  of 
the  order  or  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the 
amount  of  the  award  or  otherwise. 
TITLE  IV— RECOVERY  OP  COMPENSATION 

RECOVERY   PROM    OFFENDER 

Sec  401.  (a)  Whenever  any  person  is  con- 
victed Of  an  offense  and  an  order  for  the 
payment  of  compensation  Is  or  has  been 
made  under  this  Act  for  a  personal  injury  or 
death  resulting  from  the  act  or  omission 
constituting  such  offense,  the  Commission 
may  institute  an  action  against  such  person 
for  the  recovery  of  the  whole  or  any  specified 
part  of  such  compensation  in  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  judicial 
district  in  which  such  person  resides  or  is 
found.  Such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
hear,  determine,  and  render  Judgment  In  any 
such  action. 

(b)  Process  of  the  district  court  for  any 
Judicial  district  in  any  action  under  this 
section  may  be  served  in  any  other  judicial 
district  of  the  United  States  by  the  United 
States  marshal  thereof.  Whenever  it  appears 
to  the  coui-t  in  which  any  action  under  this 
section  Is  pending  that  other  parties  shotild 
be  brought  before  the  court  in  such  action, 
the  court  may  cause  such  other  parties  to  be 
summoned  from  any  Judicial  district  of  the 
United  Stbtes. 

(c)  An  order  for  the  payment  of  compen- 
sation under  this  Act  shall  not  affect  the 
right  of  any  person  to  recover  damages  from 
any  other  person  by  a  civil  action  for  the 
Injury  or  death. 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 

REPORTS    TO    THE    CONGRESS 

Sec  501.  The  Commission  shall  transmit 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  an- 
nually a  report  of  its  activities  under  this 
Act  including  the  name  of  each  applicant, 
a  brief  description  of  the  facts  in  each 
case,  and  the  amount.  If  any,  of  compensa- 
tion awarded. 

PENALTIES 

Sec  502.  The  provisions  of  section  1001  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  apply 
to  aiay  application,  statement,  document,  or 
information  presented  to  the  Commission 
under  this  Act, 

APPROPRl.\TIONS 

Sec.  508.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

EFFECrrVE    DATE 

Sec  504.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
Januarv  1,  1970. 


S.  2939— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  BE  KNOWN  AS  THE  INTERCITY 
RAIL  PASSENGER  SERVICE  ACT  OF 
1969 

Mr,  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce legislation  today  which  will  pro- 
vide railroads  with  modem,  attractive 
passenger  equipment.  If  this  measure  is 
passed.  I  believe  it  will  begin  the  renais- 
sance of  our  passenger  railroad  industry. 
At  present  rail  passenger  service  is  a 
neglected  and  dying  component  of  our 
transportation  network.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  balanced,  rational,  and  efiBcient  trans- 
portation system,  this  vital  part — inter- 
city railroad  passenger  service — must  be 
revived  and  preserved. 

Intercity  rail  service  offers  unique 
transportation  characteristics  that  make 
it  the  most  efficient  way  to  move  large 


numbers  of  pet^le  between  cities  for  dis- 
tances of  under  300  miles. 

First.  Door-to-door  travel  time  is  lower 
because  railroad  stations  are  in  the  cen- 
ter of  our  large  cities. 

Second.  Railway  travel  is  usually  safer 
and  more  comfortable  than  air  or  road. 

Third.  TTiere  is  little  of  the  harmful 
air  and  noise  ixiUution  that  comes  from 
cars  or  planes. 

Fourth,  The  cost  of  the  land  needed  for 
railroads  is  miniscule  compared  to  high- 
way right-of-way  costs  or  the  expensive 
sites  for  airfields  near  cities.  After  all, 
one  track  of  rail  can  move  the  same  num- 
ber of  passengers  per  hour  as  24  lanes  of 
superhighway. 

Not  only  is  railway  passenger  service 
the  best  way  to  move  people  between 
cities  in  high  density  areas,  but  also  it  is 
needed  to  relieve  the  strangxilation  cf 
our  other  modes  of  transport.  I  need  not 
elaborate  upon  the  massive  overloading, 
the  long  delays,  and  the  resulting  un- 
reliability of  road  and  jet  travel  in  our 
Nation.  Trains  can  move  50,000  persons 
an  hour  o?er  a  single  track  without  a 
delay.  Can  we  utterly  ignore  this  trans- 
portation capability  today,  as  cars  are 
stalled  on  our  roads  and  our  planes 
stacked  up  above  our  airports? 

As  this  country  needs  passenger  rail 
service  more  and  more,  we  are  getting 
less  and  less.  From  1946  to  1969  the 
number  of  passenger  trains  in  the  United 
States  has  decreased  from  11,000  to  less 
than  500.  In  the  past  decade,  the  number 
of  passengers  using  railroads  has  de- 
creased 40  percent.  Thirty-six  percent  of 
the  1958  passenger  routes  no  longer  exist 
today.  Almost  every  week  we  hear  the 
annoimcement  of  another  passenger 
train  discontinuance.  It  is  clear  that  if 
we  do  not  move  swiftly,  we  will  have 
nothing  left  to  preserve  or  rebuild. 

Why  are  our  passenger  trains  disap- 
pearing? Because  the  railroads,  attract- 
ed by  the  high  profits  from  their  freight 
business,  have  ignored  and  neglected 
railway  passenger  service.  Without  the 
railroads'  attention,  capital,  advertising, 
or  even  slight  regard  for  customers,  pas- 
sengers have  naturally  left  the  trains, 
lured  to  the  ubiquitous  car  or  the  highly 
advertised  jet.  After  driving  revenue 
away  deliberately,  the  railroads  then 
seek  to  discontinue  the  passenger  routes 
which  they  have  made  unprofitable. 

So  we  must  act — and  act  swiftly — to 
halt  this  spiral  of  poor  service  and  poor 
profits  and  to  save  this  vital  part  of  our 
transport  network. 

My  bill  will  break  this  interaction  be- 
tween dispirited  passengers  and  unin- 
terested i-ailroads  by  authorizing  the 
Seretary  of  Transportation  to  buy  new 
cars  and  lease  them  to  the  railroads  or  to 
buy  old  cars,  rehabilitate  them,  and  lease 
them  back.  The  legislation  will  allow  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  replace 
or  repair  aU  the  passenger  cars  that  ^ill 
need  major  overhaul  in  the  next  4  years. 
The  leasing  revenues  must  pay  for  the 
full  cost  of  servicing,  maintaining,  and 
repairing  these  cars.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  will  choose  which  pas- 
senger routes  are  most  vital  to  our  trans- 
portation network  and  aid  those  lines. 

This  help  Is  not  an  operating  sub- 
sidy which  would  throw  good  money  into 
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bad  service  and  a  dying  industry.  Rather 
this  legislation  enables  the  Department 
of  Transportation  to  choose  those  pas- 
senger routes  that  must  be  saved  and 
prescribe  service  standards.  Under  last 
weeks  decision  of  the  ICC,  service 
standards  will  not  be  forthcoming  from 
the  Commission.  Here  is  a  simple  and 
fair  method  to  upgrade  passenger  serv- 
ice. For  once,  there  will  be  planning  and 
policy  instead  of  random  decay. 

The  combination  of  new  equipment 
and  good  service  wiU  turn  the  railroad 
passenger  business  towards  a  solid  finan- 
cial basis.  Further,  by  offering  to  lease 
this  new  equipment,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  will  be  granting  enough 
hope  of  profitability  to  preclude  a  raU- 
road  from  discontinuing  an  essential 
passenger  route.  The  railroads,  knowing 
that  they  are  in  the  passenger  business 
to  stay,  will  finally  devote  the  energies, 
skills,  and  capital  to  this  desperately 
needed  service. 

Of  course,  reviving  passenger  service 
will  take  some  money.  Every  transpor- 
tation system  we  have  costs  money.  This 
bill  provides  for  the  expenditure  of  S190 
million  o%'er  4  years,  the  sum  needed  to 
maintain  and  improve  railway  passenger 
cars  and  to  begin  to  revive  passenger 
service.  Compared  to  the  resources  de- 
voted to  other  less  efficient  and  highly 
overcrowded  modes  of  travel,  this  is  very 
Uttle  money.  The  President  has  asked 
for  $5  billion  to  spend  on  airports.  By 
1972  $56  billion  will  have  been  spent 
upon  the  IntersUte  System.  But  in  many 
areas  of  the  country,  the  roads  and  air- 
ways ai-e  incapable  of  handling  intercity 
traffic.  Do  we  continue  to  pour  more 
money  into  the  same  programs,  oi-  shall 
we  move  to  a  policy  of  balance  and 
efficiency? 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  believe  I  have  given 
as  much  effort  as  any  Senator  to  cutting 
waste  in  our  budget  and  in  delaying  un- 
essential expenditures  until  after  the 
Vietnam  war  ends.  But  I  feel  certain  that 
if  we  wait  too  long  to  revive  our  rail  pas- 
senger service,  there  will  be  nothing  left 
but  histoiy.  We  must  act  now  in  order 
to  save  money  later  when  the  cost  of  re- 
viving a  dead  rail  passenger  service  will 
be  prohibitive.  We  must  act  to  achieve  a 
balanced  transportation  policy.  We  must 
act  now  or  this  Nation  shall  pay  for 
decades  with  distorted,  inadequate  and 
inefficient  transportation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  the 
text  of  my  bill  be  printed,  along  with  a 
companion  fact  sheet.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  National  Association  of  Rail- 
road Passengers  for  assistance  with  some 
technical  matters  related  to  this  problem. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  leceived  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  fact  sheet  will  be  printed  in  ihe 
Record. 

The  bill  'S.  2939 1  to  provide  for  the 
modernization  of  railroad  passenger 
equipment  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  postal  service,  and  of  the 
national  defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings  'for 
himself  and  other  Senators',   was  re- 


ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
oi-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   2939 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  'Intercity  Rail  Passen- 
ger Service  Act  of  1969'' 

Title   I— General   Provisions 
See. 

101.  Congressional   findings  and   declaration 
of  purpose. 

102.  Dettultions. 

103.  Act  controlling. 

104.  Separability. 

MOl.  Congressional  Findings  and  Declara- 
tion OF  Purpose. 

The   Congress   finds   ihat  modern,   efficient 
intercity  railroad  passenger  service  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  a  balanced   transportation  sys- 
tem; that  the  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity requires  the  continuance  and  improve- 
ment   of    such    service    to    provide    low    cost 
transportation  between  crowded  urban  areas 
and  in  increasingly  isolated  rural  areas:  that 
rail   passenger  service  can  help   to  end  the 
congestion   on   our  highways  and   the  over- 
crowding of  our  airlanes  and  airports;   that 
the    traveller    in    America   should    have   free- 
dom   lo    choose    that   mode    of    travel    most 
convenient    to    his    needs;    that    to    achieve 
these   goals  requires   ihe   restructuring   and 
reequipment   of   existing   passenger   service; 
that  the  railroads  have  an  obligation  to  pro- 
vide  good   passenger   service   to   the   public; 
that    the    railroad    industry    cannot    accom- 
plish this  task  relying  on  its  own  financial 
resources   alone:    that   Federal    assistance   is 
required   to  assist  the  railroads   in  meeting 
their    public    utility   obligation;    and    there- 
fore, it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  pur- 
chase   rehabilitate,   lease,  service,   maintain, 
and     repair     intercity     railroad     passenger 
equipment. 
5  102.  DEFiNrrioNS. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Act — 

(a)  Fund"  means  the  Railroad  Passenger 
Equipment  Operating  Fund  established  by 
section  301  of  this  Act. 

(b)  "Railroad"  means  a  common  carrier  by 
railroad,  as  defined  in  section  1  of  part  1  of 
the    Interstate    Commerce   Act,   as   amended 

(49  U.S.C.  1). 

ic)  •Railroad  passenger  equipment  means 
locomotives,  cars,  and  othe  vehicles  used  or 
to  be  used  for  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
intercity  transportation  of  passengers  by 
railroad 

(d)  -Rehabilitation"  and  •rehabilitate 
mean  a  subswntial  rebuilding  or  alteration 
of  railroad  passenger  equipment  so  as  to  sig- 
nificantly improve  its  operating  efficiency 
and  its  attractiveness  to  passengers,  and  also 
includes  extensive  repairs  made  necessary  on 
account  of  the  equipment  having  been  per- 
mitted to  substantially  deteriorate. 

(e)  •Repair'  and  Tepairs"  mean  such 
periodic  repair  woric  on  railroad  passenger 
equipment  as  must  be  perfonned  in  a  re- 
pair shop,  but  which  does  not  involve  sub- 
stantial rebuilding  or  alteration  of  the  equip- 
ment, nor  its  rehabilitation  after  a  period 
during  which  it  has  been  permitted  to  sub- 
stantially deteriorate. 

(f)  ■Secretary"  means  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation or  his  delegate. 

(g)  •Service  and  maintain"  and  "servicing 
and  maintenance"  mean  the  day  to  day  up- 
keep of  railroad  passenger  equipment,  in- 
cluding the  performance  of  minor  running 
repairs  of  a  nature  that  can  be  performed 
in  a  terminal  facility  without  the  necessity 
of  taking  the  equipment  to  a  repair  shop, 

(h)  Total  operating  expense"  means  and 
includes   all   expenses  of   the   Secretary   in- 


curred in  the  administration  of  his  func- 
tions under  this  Act  and  in  the  servicing, 
maintenance,  and  repair  of  railroad  passen- 
ger equipment,  but  does  not  include  the 
cost  of  purchase  or  rehabilitation  of  rail- 
road pa.ssenger  equipment,  nor  the  cost  of 
purchase  of  plant  facilities,  tools,  equipment, 
and  other  instrtimentalitles  for  the  rehabili- 
tation and  repair  of  railroad  passenger  equip- 
ment. 1 
§  103    Act  Controlling.                       | 

Insofar  as  the  provisions  of  any  other  law 
are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
trolling. 
5  104.  Separability. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  evidences  of 
the  intention  of  Congress,  it  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  the  controlling  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  If  any  provisions  of  this  Act.  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances, shall  be  adjudged  by  any  cotirt 
of  competent  JurLsdiction  to  be  invalid,  such 
judgment  shall  not  affect,  impair,  or  invali- 
date the  remainder  of  the  Act  or  its  appli- 
cations to  other  persons  or  circumstances, 
but  shall  be  confined  in  its  operation  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  application 
thereof  to  the  persons  or  circumstances  di- 
rectly involved  in  the  controversy  in  which 
the  judgment  shall  have  been  rendered. 
Title  II — Purchase.  Rehabilitation.  Lease, 
Servicing.  Maintenance,  and  Repair  of 
Railroad  Passenger  Equipment  and  Plant 
Facilities 

Sec. 

201  Purchase  and  rehabilitation  of  existing 
railroad  passenger  equipment 

202.  Purchase  of  new  railroad  passenger 
equipment 

203.  Lease  of  railroad  passenger  equipment 

204  Servicing,  maintenance,  and  repair  ol 
railroad  passenger  equipment 

205  Provision  of  modern  plant  facilities. 
tools,  equipment,  and  other  instru- 
mentalities for  the  rehabilitation  and 
repair  of  railroad  passenger  equip- 
ment 

206.  Appointment  of  personnel:  procure- 
ment of  services 

207.  Protective  arrangements  for  employees: 
labor  standards 


6  201.  Purchase  and  REHASiLrrATloN   of  Ex- 
isting   Railroad    Passenger    Equip- 
ment. 
(ai    The  Secondary  is  authorized  to  pur- 
chase existing  railroad  passenger  equipment 
which,  in  his  Judgment,  is  capable  of  provid- 
ing efficient,  dependable,  and  attractive  rail- 
road passenger  service  or  which,  m  his  judg- 
ment,   could    be   economically    rehabilitated 
to  provide  such  service 

ibi  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  contract 
for  such  rehabilitation  with  persons  or  cor- 
porations as  in  his  judgment  are  capable  of 
performing  the  work  in  an  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical manner. 

s  202    Pi-RCHASE  OF  New  Railroad  Passenger 
Equipment. 
The   Secretary   is   authorized   to   purchase 
new   railroad   passenger  equipment   of   such 
type  and  design  as.  in  his  judgment,  would 
enable  the  provision  of  efficient,  dependable, 
and  attractive  railroad  passenger  service 
s  203    Lease   of  Railroad   Passenger  Eqotp- 
ment. 

(a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  lease 
railroad  passenger  equipment  t»  any  rail- 
road or  railroads,  or  to  any  -eglonal  trans- 
portation authority  established 

(b)  Leases  shall  be  elthrr  for  individual 
equipment  trips  or  for  a  fixed  term.  Rental 
for  trip  leases  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis 
of  actual  miles  operated  in  revenue  service 
or  on  such  other  basis  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine 
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(c)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  set  lease  levels  at 
such  a  level  that  the  total  operating  espense, 
as  heretofore  defined,  is  met  by  such  rentals. 

(d)  During  the  term  of  leases,  lessees  shall 
adequately  service  and  maintain  the  equip- 
ment except  to  the  extent  this  work  Is  to 
be  performed  by  the  Secretary  as  specifically 
provided  for  In  .he  lease.  Lessees  shall  com- 
ply with  all  governmental  laws,  regulations, 
and  requirements,  and  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  establish 
with  respect  to  the  maintenance,  use  and 
operation  of  railroad  equipment,  including 
passenger  service     standards. 

(e)  Railroad  lessees  shall  have  the  right  to 
arrange  for  movement  of  leased  equipment 
over  the  lines  of  other  railroads,  either  within 
the  continental  United  States  or  beyond  the 
limits  thereof,  in  accordar  ce  with  normal 
arrangements  for  the  interchange  of  such 
equipment  between  them. 

5  204.  Servicing,    MAmrENANCE.    and    Repaik 
ow  Raileoad  Passenger  Equipment. 

(a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  service, 
maintain,  and  repair  railroad  passenger 
equipment  acquired  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  201  and  202  above,  except  to  the 
extent  that  lessees  are  obligated  to  perform 
such  functions  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  203(d)  above.  In  exercising 
this  authority,  the  Secretary  may  contract  for 
such  servicing,  mainten.mce,  and  repair  with 
persons  or  corporations  as  in  his  judgment 
are  caiSaVile  of  performing  such  functions  in 
an  eflBcient  and  economical  manner,  and  may 
acquire,  by  purchase  or  lease,  and  operate 
servicing  and  maintenance  facilities  at  such 
locations  as  he  deems  expedient 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  service 
and  maintain  railroad  passenger  equipment 
owned  by  any  railroad  or  railroads  at  facili- 
ties operated  by  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
section (a)  above.  Remuneration  to  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  at  least  equal  to  the  incre- 
mental cost  of  performing  such  work. 

§  205    Provision-  or  Modern  Plant  Facilities, 
Tools.    Eqlipmewt.    and   Other    In- 
strumentalities FOR  THE  Rehabili- 
tation    AND     Repair     op     Railroad 
Passenger   Equipment. 
The    Secretary    is    authorized    to    purchase 
plant  facllltjes;    tools,  equipment,  and  other 
instrumentalities  for  the  rehabilitation  and 
repair  of  railroad  passenger  equipment,  and 
to   lease    these   items   to   persons   or   corpo- 
rations whom  he  has  contracted  with  to  re- 
habilitate    and     repair     railroad     passenger 
equipment  under  the  provisions  of  sections 
201  lb)  and  204(a)  above.  The  Secretary  shall 
fix    rentals    for    such     leases    which    shall 
be   at   least  equal   to  the  cost   of   the   item 
amortized  over  its  normal  service  life. 

§  20G    Appointment  of  Personnel:   Procure- 
ment or  Services. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  api>olnt, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  governing  appointment 
in  the  ccmpe-itive  service,  such  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  efficiently  his  functions  and  responsibili- 
ties under  this  Act.  The  Secretary  is  further 
authorized  to  procure  services  as  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to 
exceed  $100  per  diem,  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied in  .in  appropriation  Act. 

5  207.  Protective  Arrxngements  for  Employ- 
ees, L.vbor  Standards. 
I  a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  provide  fair  and 
eqiutable  arrangements,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  employees  who  are  affected  by  any 
action  of  the  Secretary  authorized  by  this 
Act  Such  protective  arrangements  shall  in- 
clude, without  bemg  limited  to,  such  pro- 
visions as  may  be  necessary  for  (1)  the 
preservation  of  rights,  privileges,  and  bene- 


fits (Including  continuation  of  pension 
rights  and  benefits)  to  such  employees  under 
existing  collective  bargaining  agreements  or 
otherwise:  (2)  the  continuation  of  collec- 
tive bRrgaining  rights;  (3)  the  protection 
of  such  individual  employees  against  a 
worsening  of  their  positions  with  respect  to 
their  employment;  (4)  assurances  of  pri- 
ority of  reemployment  of  employees  termi- 
nated or  laid  off;  and  (5)  paid  training  or 
retraining  programs.  Such  arrangements 
shall  include  provisions  protecting  individual 
employees  against  a  worsening  of  their  po- 
sitions with  respect  to  their  employment 
which  shall  in  no  event'provlde  benefits  less 
than  those  established  pursuant  to  section 
5(2)  (f)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
Any  contract  entered  into  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  201,  202.  204  or  205 
of  this  Act  shall  specify  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  such  protective  arrangements. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  all  la- 
borers and  mechanics  employed  by  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors  in  the  performance 
of  construction  work  financed  with  the  as- 
sistance of  funds  received  under  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  entered  into  under  this 
Act  .shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construc- 
tion in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  as  amended.  The  Secretary  shall 
not  enter  into  smy  such  contract  or  agree- 
ment withovit  first  obtaining  adequate  as- 
surance that  required  labor  standards  will 
be  maintained  on  the  construction  work. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  specified  In  this 
paragraph,  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  Jn  the  Reorganization  Plan  numbered 
14  of  1950.  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
13.   1934   (40  US.C.  276   (c)  ) . 

TrrLE  in — Authorization  of  Funds 
Sec. 

301 .  Establishment  of  operating  fund 

302.  Ufee  of  fund 

303.  Authorization  of  appropriations  to  fund 

§  301.  Establishment  of  Operating  Fund. 

The  Railroad  Passenger  Equipment  Op- 
erating Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
■Fund")  is  established  In  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  as  a  separate  fund  subject 
to  withdrawal  by  check  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  There  shall  be  depotited  in 
the  Fund  the  following  items: 

(a)  Payments  received  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  lease  of  railroad  passenger  equipment 
pursuant  to  section  203  of  this  Act; 

(b)  Payments  received  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  servicing  and  maintenance  of  rail- 
road passenger  equipment  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 204  (b)  of  this  Act; 

(c)  Payments  received  by  the  Secret;iry  for 
the  lease  of  plant  facilities  and  other  items 
pursuant  to  section  205  of  this  Act: 

(d)  Payments  received  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  railroad 
passenger  equipment,  facilities,  and  other 
items,  which  in  his  Judgment  are  no  longer 
needed  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
Act,  such  sale  or  disposition  to  be  made  in 
accordance  with  applicable  law  governing 
disposal  of  surplus  government  property;  and 

(c)  Ptmds  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
as  authorized  by  section  303  of  this  Act. 

5  302.  Use  or  Fund. 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  use  the  moneys 
in  the  Fund  to  pay  all  the  expenses  and  costs 
of  the  administration  and  operation  of  his 
functions  under  this  Act,  including,  but  not 
limited  to — 

(1)  purchase  and  rehabilitation  of  existing 
railroad  passenger  equipment 

(2)  purchase  of  new  railroad  passenger 
equipment  under  section  202  of  this  Act; 

(3)  servicing,  maintenance,  and  repair  of 
railroad  passenger  equipment  under  section 
204(a)  of  the  Act; 


(4)  purchase  of  plant  facilities  and  other 
items  under  section  205  of  this  Act; 

(5)  purchase  or  lease  of  necessary  Q<nc« 
and  warehouse  facilities,  materials,  and  sup- 
plies; and 

(6)  salaries,  wages,  and  related  retirement 
and  other  employee  benefit  contribution. 

(b)  Moneys  deposited  in  the  Fund  shall 
remain  available  for  expenditure  without 
limitation  a«  to  time  and  are  not  subject  to 
apporUomnent  under  section  3679  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (31  US.C.  665) . 

(c)  From  time  to  time  the  Secretary  shall 
deposit  in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts 
those  balances  in  the  Fund  which  he  deter- 
mines to  be  in  excess  of  the  amount  required 
for  the  administration  and  operation  of  his 
functions  under  this  Act. 

§  303.  Authorization   op   Appropriations  to 
Fund. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Fund  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act:  but  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970;  $60,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971;  $60.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1972;  and  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973. 

Title  IV — Miscellaneous  Pbovisions 
Sec. 

401.  LawB  applicable 

402.  Avidlt  of  contracts 

403.  Annual  report  to  Congress 

404.  Information  furnished  to  Congressional 

committees 

§  401.  Laws  Applicable. 

(a)  Leases  and  contracts  entered  into  by 
the  Secretary,  regardless  of  the  place  where 
the  same  may  be  executed,  shall  be  governed 
by  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 

(b)  Railroad  passenger  equipment,  while 
the  same  is  under  lease,  shall  be  and  remain 
subject  to  applicable  provisions  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  and  other  governing 
statutes  and  to  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administration  pursu- 
ant thereto,  and  the  Secretary  shall  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  section  20c  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  by  filing  with  the 
said  Commission  a  copy  of  all  leases  entered 
into  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided, houever.  That  neither  the  Secretary 
nor  any  of  his  functions  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  other  than  as  above  specifically  set  forth, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  or  to  the  exercise  of  any  jurisdiction  by 
the  said  Commission. 

§  402.  Atjdit  op  Contracts. 

Each  agreement  or  contract  entered  into 
under  this  Act  other  than  under  competitive 
bidding  procedures,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  shall  provide  that  the  Secretary 
and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  their  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives, may,  for  the  purpKJse  of  audit,  and 
examination,  have  access  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  of  the  parties  to 
such  agreement  or  contract  which  are  i>erti- 
nent  to  the  operations  or  activities  under 
such  agreement  or  contract. 

§  403.  Annual  Report  to  Congress. 

The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress  on 
the  first  day  of  each  regular  session  an  an- 
nual report  setting  forth  a  statement  of  his 
activities,  receipts,  and  expenditures  pvirsu- 
ant  to  this  Act  during  the  previous  fiscal 
year. 

§  404.  IxroRMATioN  Furnished  to  Congres- 
sional Committees. 
The  Secretary  shall,  if  requested  by  any 
appropriate  committee  of  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives,  furnish  such  com- 
mittee with  information  concerning  activi- 
ties carried  out  under  this  Act 
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The  fact  sheet,  presented  by  Mr. 
Tydincs.  Is  as  follows : 

iNTmcTrr  Ratl  Passenger  Service  Biu. 
Fact  Sheet 

There  la  an  essential  need  for  rail  pas- 
senger service  between  the  large  cities  of 
the  urbanized  sections  of  the  country.  The 
advantages  of  rail  transportation  for  shorter 
distances  Include  the  ability  to  compete 
with  air  trans jKjrtat ion  on  a  door-to-door 
travel  lime,  greater  passenger  comfort,  con- 
venience, and  safety,  and  more  efficient  land 
use  and  less  noise  and  air  pollution.  More- 
over, a  revitalized  rail  transportation  sys- 
tem would  allow  a  more  rational  use  to  be 
made  of  our  highways  and  our  limited  air- 
port capacitv. 

THE  THEOST  BEHIND  THE  BILL 

The  railroads  are  now  reluctant  to  make 
a  capital  investment  in  new  equipment  for 
a  service  which  would  at  best  break  even 
at  present  service  standards.  The  bill  will 
help  to  bring  the  passengers  back  to  the 
trains  and  will  reduce  ojieratlng  expenses 
by  cutting  repair  and  maintenance  costs. 
An  operating  subsidy  would  only  pay  for 
existing  Inefflclencles  and  give  the  railroads 
no  incentive  to  reduce  costs  or  to  increase 
revenues  on  their  own  initiative.  It  would 
merely  switch  the  burden  of  paying  for  a 
losing  service  to  the  taxpayers  from  the  rail- 
roads and  perpetuate  the  existing  deteriora- 
tion. 

THKSIU. 

Tiie  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  use  the  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  to 

1.  purchase  new  rail  passenger  equipment, 
(  5  202 ) ; 

2.  purchase  existing  rolling  stock  of  the 
railroads  and  contract  for  its  rehabilita- 
tion ( §  201 ) .  and 

3.  lease  this  equipment  back  to  the  rail- 
roads or  to  any  regional  transportation  au- 
thority on  a  trip  or  term  basis  [$203  (a). 
(b)l. 

The  revenue  received  by  DOT  from  leas- 
ing the  equipment  must  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  to  DOT  of  servicing,  main- 
taining, and  repairing  the  equipment.  I.e.. 
the  total  operating  expenses  [5  203(c)  ].  The 
cars  would  be  repaired,  serviced  and  main- 
tained 

1.  by  contract,  in  modern,  centralized 
shops  "built  with  the  funds  appropriated 
15  204(a)  and  §  205] . 

2.  by  contract  in  private  facilities  1§204 
(a)l,or 

3.  by  the  lessee  himself,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  lease  [  S203(d)  ]. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
service  and  maintain  rail  passenger  equip- 
ment not  purchased  from  the  railroads,  but 
he  must  be  reimbursed  by  the  railroad  for 
the  cost  of  i>erlorming  such  work  l§  204(b)  ]. 

COST 

The  cost  of  an  attractive,  revitalized  rail- 
road passenger  system  Is  insignificant  com- 
pared to  the  $66  billion  that  will  have  been 
spent  on  the  Interstate  Highway  System  by 
1972  and  the  $5  billion  called  for  by  the 
President  to  be  spent  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment over  the  next  ten  years  for  the  im- 
provement of  airports  and  airway:  systems. 
This  bill  authorizes  $195  million  to  be  appro- 
priated over  a  four  year  rerlod  ($16  million 
for  FY  '70,  $60  million  for  each  of  FY  '71. 
•72. -73). 

For  too  long  we  have  approved  vast  ex- 
penditures for  highways,  airways,  and  air- 
ports, only  to  find  today  that  they  are  in- 
capable of  handling  the  intercity  passenger 
traffic  imposed  on  them.  Railway  passenger 
systems  have  the  potential  of  moving  a  large 
volume  of  people  over  long  distances  at  low 
cost.  The  mass  transit  bills,  trust  fund,  oc 
otherwise,  concern  mtra-clty,  not  tnter-clty 
transportation. 
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HOW   THE    BILL    WOULD    OPKEATE 

The  bill  win  require  coordination  bel;ween 
DOT  and  the  ICC.  DOT  wUl  be  atole  to  re- 
structure intercity  passenger  service  by  leas- 
ing cars  to  railroads  for  operation  only  over 
desired  routes  planned  as  part  ot  a  nation*! 
transportaUon  policy.  DOT  and  the  ICC  will 
have  to  cooperate  in  deciding  what  routes  are 
necessary  and  what  routes  the  ICC  should 
allow  the  railroads  to  discontinue. 

Most    importantly,    DOT    could    prescribe 
service  st:indards  to  the  passenger  railroads 
as  a  condition  for  leasing  the  new  equipment. 
This   would    force   some    of    the    railroads   to 
upgrade  their  services  instead  of  downgrad- 
ing   them.    Attractive    equipment    will    help 
bring   some   of   the   passengers   back    to   the 
trains,  but  this  will  have  to  be  accompanied 
by   belter  service  from   the   railroads   If  the 
railway  passenger  system  is  to  be  viable   The 
penalty  for  not   providing  adequate  service 
will   be  cancellation  of  the  lease.  The  rail- 
road  will   then   be   faced   with  operating   its 
older  and   most  costly   passenger   equipment 
over    the   same   route,    since    the    ICC    would 
not  have  given  it  authority  to  discontinue  the 
train.  This  refusal  by  the  ICC  could  operate 
indefinltelv:   it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
railroads  to  prove  that  the  fault  for  ensuing 
losses  was  not  their  own   The  ICC  will  main- 
tain, of  course,  that  had  the  railroads  pro- 
vided   adequate   service    by    DOT   standards 
with  the   more   attractive  equipment,   they 
would  have  been  nmnlng  a  more  successful 
train.  Moreover,  as  better  senice  and  attrac- 
tive equipment  combine  to  make  passenger 
trains    financially    successful,    the    rnilroads 
and  DOT  could  plan  together  to  restore  many 
of  the  old  routes  previously  discontinued. 

To  preserve  the  present  system  may  not 
be  enough.  Since  the  bill  does  not  specify 
the  type  of  equipment  to  be  purchased  by 
DOT,"  more  advanced  equipment  as  ttirbo- 
tralns  could  be  purchased  and  leased  Also, 
conventional  dlesel  trains  are  capable  of  the 
increased  spieeds  which  would  be  necessary 
for  tomorrow's  high  sjjeed  corridors. 

THE    bill's     urgency 

The  attractiveness  of  this  bill  to  the  pas- 
senger railroads  depends  on  ICC  determina- 
tion to  refuse  discontinuance  of  DOT  deslg- 
n;»ted  trains.  The  few  passenger  trains  left 
in  existence  today  are  being  discontinued 
quicilv;  therefore,  this  legislation  must  be 
passed"  immediately  if  there  are  to  be  any 
routes  on  which  to  operate  new  equipment. 
The  restoration  of  trains  presently  discon- 
tinued depends  upon  the  success  of  the  new 
trains  operating  over  the  few  routes  left.  This 
bill  does  not  concern  Itself  with  fixed  facul- 
ties such  as  track  and  stations,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  railroads  will  Improve  these 
once  service  equipment  Is  Improved  and  the 
prospect  of  profit  appears. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION—SENATE JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 153— TO  ESTABLISH  A  COM- 
MISSION TO  REPORT  ON  AMERI- 
CAN TRADE  AND  TARIFF  POLICY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
commission  to  report  on  American  trade 
and  tariff  practices  and  policies.  I  know 
of  no  single  area  of  our  national  econom- 
ic life  where  there  is  a  greater  need  for 
an  all-inclusive  study  to  determine  all  of 
the  facts  which  flow  from  present  tariff 
practices  and  policies,  both  those  of  the 
United  States  and  of  our  trading  part- 
ners. 

The  Trade  ^:xpansion  Act  of  1962  and 
the  agreements  which  were  negotiated 
thereunder  were  designed  to  establish  an 
American  trade   program  and  posture 


which  would  be  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Unfortunately,  since  1982,  there 
has  been  constant  controversy  on  both 
sides  of  these  issues  from  those  seeking 
greater  liberalization  of  trade  and  from 
those  who  would  raise  our  tariff  bar- 
riers. 

In  this  Congress  and  in  the  last,  a 
great  number  of  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced which  in  one  form  or  another 
would  reduce  the  flow  of  Imported  goods 
available  to  the  American  consumer.  At 
the  same  time  that  some  interests  are 
seeking  to  restrict  imports,  others  tell  us 
that  industrj'  and  government  alike  can 
do  a  great  deal  more  by  way  of  expanding 
U.S.  exports  abroad.  The  arguments  on 
both  sides  are  frequently  persuasive,  but 
all  too  often  we  are  asked  to  take  a  posi- 
tion in  the  field  of  trade  and  tariffs  in  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  hard  facts  as 
to  what  has  resulted  from  our  present 
programs,  what  will  result  if  we  increase 
or  decrease  tariff  barriers,  and  what  may 
result  from  a  really  intensive  export  ex- 
pansion program. 

The  Commission  I  am  proposing  will 
call  upon  some  of  this  country's  oest 
qualified  leaders,  both  In  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment, who  will  first  develop  and  report 
the  facts,  and,  second,  will  advocate  fu- 
ture courses  of  action,  both  legislative,  if 
necessary,  and  new  government  and  pri- 
vate initiatives.  Such  a  study  and  report 
.shoulia  then  enable  the  Conpress  to  make 
a  sound  decision  on  the  various  legislative 
approaches  which  have  been  proposed. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  153 >  to 
establish  a  Commission  to  report  upon 
the  condition  and  future  of  American 
policy  respecting  all  aspects  of  interna- 
tional trade  and  tariffs,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Mathias  <for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  | 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

S.    2523 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat.  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  <Mr.  Case)  and  the  Senator 
from  California  'Mr.  Murphy)  .  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2523,  to  extend, 
amend,  and  improve  certain  public 
health  laws  relating  to  mental  health. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  iMr.  Harris)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2658.  to  provide  jjensions 
for  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withcut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.    2890 


I 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  distinguished  coUeasrue 
from  Idaho  iMr.  Jordan^  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  next  printing. 
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the  names  of  the  Senators  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Sena- 
tors from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss  and  Mr.  Ben- 
nett), the  Senator  from  Alabama  <Mr. 
Allen),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
<  Mr.  Brooke  i  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  iMr.  Burdick),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton  i  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings>  , 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr,  Hughes), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  <Mr.  Inouye), 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee),  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  ,  the  Senators  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson  and  Mr.  Dole',  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott  > .  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarbor- 
ouGH)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2890, 
to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  permit  certain  active  duty  for 
training  to  be  counted  as  active  duty  for 
purposes  of  entitlement  to  educational 
benefits  under  chapter  34  of  such  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

■  "  SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    1 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  pro- 
viding for  the  direct  popular  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  261— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PRINT  A  LIST  OF  PRO- 
POSED AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
CONSTITUTION  AS  A  SENATE 
DOCUMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  iS.  Res.  261),  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration : 

S.  Res.  261 
Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document  a  list  of  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  tJnited  States  of 
America  submitted  during  the  Eighty-eighth 
Congress,  first  session,  through  the  Ninetieth 
Congress,  second  session,  as  compiled  by  the 
Senate  Library,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  that  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  additional  copies  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  19,  1969,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  728)  for  the 
relief  of  Capt.  Richard  L.  Shumaker, 
U.S.  Army. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1 969 — AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.    176 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  to  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  (S.  2347)  to  authorize  over 


a  5-year  period  the  expenditure  of  $5 
million  to  provide  financial  support  for 
the  expansion  and  improvement  of 
American-sponsored  medical  facilities 
in  Israel.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case)  and  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javitsi  have  joined  with  me 
as  cosponsors  in  presenting  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  medical  facilities  which  are  the 
subject  of  this  amendment  are  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Hadassah  Medical 
Relief  Association.  Inc.,  a  private,  non- 
profit agency  registered  with  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary 
Foreign  Aid. 

Though  Hadassah's  operations  are 
supported  exclusively  from  grants  and 
contributions,  it  nevertheless  manages 
to  support  effectively  a  wide  range  of 
activities  in  both  the  United  States  and 
Israel.  For  the  most  part,  all  of  its  pro- 
grams are  geared  to  assisting  the  de- 
prived or  underprivileged,  with  primary 
attention  focused  on  meeting  the  train- 
ing and  educational  needs  of  these  mem- 
bers of  society. 

With  respect  to  its  medical  training 
and  research  programs  in  Israel,  Hadas- 
sah is  now  seeking  to  implement  a  5-year 
expansion  plan,  which  has  a  total  pro- 
jected cost  of  S19  million.  Of  this  total, 
roughly  one-third,  or  $6.5  million,  will 
be  required  as  the  foreign  exchange  com- 
plement. The  remaining  amount  will  be 
consumed  by  local  cun-ency  expenditures. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  sub- 
mitting today  is  designed  to  provide  a 
$5  million  grant  to  be  expended  through 
fiscal  year  1974.  thus  helping  to  meet  the 
major  portion  of  the  foreign  exchange 
burden  as  required  by  Hadassah's 
planned  expansion.  The  plan  itself  en- 
compasses three  projects: 

First.  The  establishment  of  an  insti- 
tute of  oncology  as  a  part  of  the  Hadas- 
sah-Hebrew  University  Medical  Center 
complex : 

Second.  The  expansion  of  certain  parts 
of  the  medical  center's  existing  facilities; 
and 

Third.  The  renovation  of  Hadassah's 
Mount  Scopus  Hospital  facility. 

Each  project,  in  turn,  has  its  own  plant 
and  equipment  requirements,  ranging 
from  elevators  to  generators  to  the  latest 
in  X-ray  equipment.  Most  of  these  items 
will  have  to  be  purchased  abroad  and,  of 
course,  the  purchase  of  these  items  will 
constitute  the  hard  currency  requirement 
of  the  entire  program.  However.  Hadas- 
sah's plan  stipulates  that  virtually  all  of 
its  purchases  abroad  will  be  made  in  the 
United  States,  thus  allaying  any  fears 
that  the  $5  million  grant  request  might 
adversely  affect  our  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  are  all  well  aware, 
the  foreign  aid  program  for  the  past  2 
years  has  received  some  very  serious  set- 
backs, not  only  financially,  but  conceptu- 
ally, and  psychologically  as  well.  While 
there  are  a  variety  of  reasons  for  this — 
many  of  them  all  too  painfully  valid — I 
should  hope  that  we  in  the  Senate  would 
make  every  effort  to  judge  each  foreign 
aid  project  on  its  merits  and  in  the  con- 
text of  existing  political  realities. 

Given  the  highly  charged  political 
realities  of  the  Middle  East.  I  believe 
that  we  cannot  be  too  careful  in  scruti- 


nizing those  projects  destined  for  the 
countries  of  that  region.  Here  I  think 
it  is  important  to  point  out  that  Hadas- 
sah medical  facilities  in  Israel  serve  Jew 
and  Arab  alike,  and  in  fact  the  renova- 
tion of  Hadassah's  Mount  Scopus  Hos- 
pital will  largely  be  of  service  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Arab  patients.  This  and  sim- 
ilar points  concerning  Hadassah's  record 
of  medical  assistance  were  underscored 
in  a  New  York  Times  article  which  ap- 
peared earlier  this  year,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  l.» 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  cer- 
tainly hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
would  take  a  few  minutes  to  read  this 
aiticle.  for  it  is  a  hopeful  reminder  that 
human  undeistanding  and  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  one's  fellow  man  are  not  to  be 
shunted  aside  in  the  face  of  great  con- 
flict and  turmoil. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  message  of  Hadas- 
sah's medical  services  in  Israel;  and  it  is 
the  kind  of  message  which  our  foreign 
aid  program  is  meant  to  sustain.  Accord- 
ingly, I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  give 
their  full  consideration  to  the  amend- 
ment which  I  am  submitting  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ainendment  will  be  i-eceived,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  iNo.  176)  was  re- 
ferred tp  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions.   I 

Exhibit  1 
Ar.^bs  Still  Crossing  Frontier  To  Get 
Hadaseah  Medical  .^id:  Even  Guerrilla 
Fighters  .'\he  Treated  at  Advanced  Jerusa- 
lem Hospital  Where  1967  War  Has 
Brought   Many   Chances 

( By  James  Feron ) 

Jerusalem.  Jan.  25. — One  of  the  best-kept 
secrets  of  the  nearly  two  decades  of  armed 
truce  between  Israel  and  Jordan  that  ex- 
ploded into  war  in  1967  was  the  treatment 
by  Israeli  doctors  of  prominent  Arab  patients. 

The  Arabs  would  cross  the  Mandelbaum 
Gate  transit  point  in  Jerusalem,  sometimes 
after  having  been  transferred  in  no  man's 
land  from  an  ambulance  of  the  Red  Crescent 
to  one  of  the  Red  Star  of  David. 

The  patients  would  be  treated  in  almost 
every  instance  at  the  Hebrew  University- 
Hadassah  Medical  Center,  probably  the  most 
advanced  such  institution  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  would  then  return  to  Jordan  Just  as 
quietly. 

A  reminder  that  this  unusual  medical 
traffic  stjll  exists  across  an  even  more  actively 
hostile  frontier  came  last  week  when  a  42- 
year-old  resident  of  Irbld  in  Jordan  left  Ha- 
dassah after  open  lieart  surgery. 

MANY    GET    TREATMENT    NOW 

The  patient,  Fuad  Awadl.  is  a  clerk  in  a 
taxi  offl(3e.  He  required  hospitalization  while 
visiting  his  family  in  Kafr  Kanna  a  town  he 
fled  in  1D48  when  it  came  under  Israeli  con- 
trol. 

Prominent  Arab  patients  still  come  to  Ha- 
dassah but  the  open-border  policy  Instituted 
by  Jordan  and  Israel  across  their  cease-fire 
line  after  the  six-day  war  in  June,  1967, 
means  that  any  of  the  hundreds  of  ordinary 
Arabs  who  cross  each  week  can  get  the  treat- 
ment once  open  only  to  the  influential. 

The  Tsraeli  hospital  has  also  treated  nearly 
50  Arab  guerrillas,  most  of  them  members 
of  AI  Fatah,  in  the  many  months  of  Arab 
corrunando   activity  since  the  war. 

■•TheyYe  really  a  nuisance."  Dr.  Kalmann 
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Mann,  the  director  of  the  hoepital,  said  in  a 
recent  interview,  "They  end  up  In  the  best 
rooms  becatise  they  come  In  with  policemen 
to  guard  them  and  they  need  the  extra 
.space." 

ArgTJments  have  often  ensued  between  the 
guerrillas  and  Israeli  patients  who  do  not 
regard  the  Arab  patients  with  the  equanim- 
ity of  the  hospital  staff. 

Dr.  Mann  also  described  some  other  ways 
in  which  the  war  and  the  Israeli  occupation 
of  the  west-bank  area  of  Jordan  has  altered 
the  medical   center's  operations. 

"Even  before  the  war  was  over  we  began 
to  get  Arab  patients  in  here.  Some  had  un- 
dergone treatment  at  our  Mount  Scopus  hos- 
pital before  1948  and  now  they  were  coming 
back." 

Mount  Scopus  became  an  Inaccessible  and 
armed  Israeli  enclave  in  Jordanian  Jerusalem 
after  the  1948  war.  so  a  new  structure  was 
built  In  Israeli  Jerusalem.  The  original  hos- 
pital win  be  reopened  next  year,  essentially 
for  Arab  patients. 

HOSTILITT     BECOMES     PROBLEM 

The  mutual  hostility  that  developed  since 
1948  became  something  of  a  problem  between 
Jews  and  Arabs  at  Hadassah  when  the  1967 
war  ended  and  they  were  exposed  to  each 
other. 

"That  first  week  In  June  we  were  taking 
In  Arab  soldiers  and  some  of  our  nurses  be- 
gan to  object,"  Dr.  Mann  said.  "We  had  a 
little  talk  In  my  office  and  since  then  It  has 
been  all  right." 

"I  told  them  that  we  have  to  ueat  them 
as  Individuals,  not  as  the  enemy,  and  I  told 
them  of  my  own  exp>erlence  in  World  War  II 
treating  German  prisoners  In  Southampton, 
England,"  he  added. 

As  for  noncomb.^tants.  Dr.  Mann  said,  the 
hospital  handles  an  average  of  35  ovitpatients 
from  towns  in  occupied  Arab  areas  each  day 
and  an  average  of  10  bed  patients  from  these 
areas  each  month. 

SOME  SEEK  LAST  CHANCE 

Many  Arab  patients  arriving  at  HadassEdi 
Immediately  after  the  war  were  seeking  cures 
for  long-neglected  aliments,  such  as  skin 
diseases,  and  were  seeking  "one  last  chance" 
on  major  Illnesses. 

Last  month  Hadassah  signed  an  agreement 
with  the  United  Nations  Belief  and  Works 
Agency  to  treat  refugee  heart  and  cancer 
patients.  Every  day  now  ambulances  bring 
the  p>atlents  from  among  the  approximately 
half-mllUon  refugees  under  Israeli  control. 

Most  refugee  cases  are  treated  by  the  Au- 
gusta Victoria  Hospital  atop  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  which  Is  run  by  the  Lutheran  World 
Federation.  Hadassah  and  Augusta  Victoria 
medical  officials  meet  weekly  to  determine 
which  cases  are  to  be  treated  at  Had.assah. 

The  United  Nations  agency  pays  Hadassah 
Just  under  $2  for  each  heart  patient,  which 
Dr.  Mann  says  is  a  token,  and  nothing  for 
the  cancer  cases.  The  agency  was  reported 
by  Hadassah  to  have  said  that  the  Jordanian 
Government  had  a  similar  agreement  with 
the  United  Nations,  although  heart  cases  are 
sent  to  Cairo  and  Beirut  for  treatment. 

Medical  costs  are  far  in  excess  of  the  fees 
that  Arab  patients  are  able  to  i>ay.  Dr.  Mann 
said.  This  would  Indicate  that  contributors 
would  have  to  continue  to  support  the  broad- 
ened services. 

NO     VBGENT     C.\SE     REJECTED 

A  bed  costs  about  $30  a  day.  Dr.  Mann  said, 
but  the  hospital  tries  to  get  at  least  $9  from 
each  patient.  No  tugent  ca^e  is  turned  away, 
however,  he  added. 

Israel's  sick  fund  pays  about  that  amount, 
but  only  10  per  cent  of  the  Arabs  living  in 
East  Jerusalem,  which  has  been  absorbed  by 
Israel,  are  covered  by  this  plan.  West-bank 
and  Gaza  Strip  residents  have  no  such  med- 
ical coverage. 

Indigent  cases  are  worth  $2.70  from  the 
Municipality  of  Jersualem.  Dr.  Mann  said,  so 
Hadassah  asks  west-bank  Arabs  who  are  not 


working  to  pay  that  much,  although  few 
do.  "One  third  of  our  cancer  radiation  cases 
are  Arabs,"  the  doctor  said.  "It's  quite  m 
problem." 

NOTICE  OP  CHANGE  OP  HEARING 
DATE 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  will  now  hold  hearings  on 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1969,  a  plan 
to  reorganize  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  in  room  3302  at  9:30  am. 
on  Friday.  September  26.  1969.  The  hear- 
ing had  originally  been  scheduled  for 
October  2. 


EFFECT  OP  TAX  BILL  ON  PRIVATE 
EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  earUer 
this  week  the  Washington  Friends  of 
Education,  an  organization  represent- 
ing the  presidents  and  trustees  of  nine 
independent  accredited  colleges  In 
Washington  State,  submitted  a  state- 
ment to  the  Committee  on  Finance  on 
H.R.  13270,  the  tax  reform  bill  passed  by 
the  House.  The  statement,  which  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  Rodney  L.  Ho'uts.  di- 
rector of  development  at  Whitworth 
College,  sets  forth  In  concise  terms  the 
problems  posed  by  certain  provisions  of 
the  House  bill  for  those  institutions  de- 
pendent on  private  support  for  their 
growth  and  survival. 

Because  the  potential  effect  of  the 
House  bill  on  private  educational  in- 
stitutions Is  a  matter  of  widespread  con- 
cern. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HiGHEB  Education  in  the  State  of 
Washington 
The  Washington  Friends  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion represent  aU  but  one  of  the  independent 
accredited  colleges  In  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton. This  organization  has  been  authorized 
to  speak  for  the  colleges  by  the  presidents 
and  trustees  of  nine  institutions  of  higher 
learmng.  These  are.  as  follows.  Gonzaga  Uni- 
versity. Pacific  Lutheran  University,  Fort 
Wright  College  of  the  Holy  Names,  St.  Mar- 
tin's College,  SeatUe  Pacific  College,  Seattle 
University,  University  of  Puget  Sound,  Walla 
Walla  College,  and  Whitworth  College.  The 
average  age  of  these  institutions  is  more  than 
88  years.  They  represent  more  than  64,000 
living  graduates — and  presently  have  enrolled 
approximately  19.000  students.  The  annual 
operating  budgets  of  these  institutions  ex- 
ceeds $38  million  annually. 

During  their  last  fiscal  year,  these  institu- 
tions received  in  gUts  more  than  $7.5  million, 
of  which  more  than  $3  million  was  in  the 
form  of  appreciated  property.  During  the  last 
five  years,  these  schools  have  received  more 
than  $44  mUlion  in  gifts,  of  which  some  $17 
million  dollars  was  in  the  form  of  appreci- 
ated property. 

These  institutions  have  received  in  the 
form  of  trust,  annuities,  and  other  types  of 
deferred.  Irrevocable  gifts  in  excess  of  $10 
mUlion  In  the  last  five  years.  Nearly  $7.5  mil- 
lion of  these  gifts  came  in  the  form  of  ap- 
preciated property.  In  addition,  these  insti- 
tutions are  now  holding  deferred  gifts  sub- 
ject to  life  esUte.  some  from  $14  million 
worth  of  expectancies. 

It  Is  evident  from  the  foregoing  figures 
that  gifts — both  outright  and  deferred,  and 


particularly  thoee  that  come  In  the  form  of 
appreciated  property — are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  continuation  and  the  growth  of 
the  private  sector  o*  higher  education  in  the 
state  of  Washington.  A  sector  which  inci- 
dentally provides  a  substantial  number  of 
the  graduates  placed  Into  the  working  econ- 
omy of  the  state  annually.  We  therefore  urge 
your  careful  attention  to  our  testimony 
which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  our  ability  to 
help  ourselves. 

PARTNERS     IN     A     CAUSE 

We.  the  Washington  Friends  of  Higher 
Education,  believe  that  our  institutions  are 
playing  a  vital  role  in  preparing  young  men 
and  women  for  the  leadership  of  the  nation. 
Our  graduates  are  found  In  many  walks  of 
life — in  business,  the  professions,  politics, 
education,  and  In  social  service.  We  feel. 
therefore,  that  we  are  partners  with  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Governmental  leaders  in  a  cause 
which  is  directed  toward  the  highest  national 
good. 

For  this  reason  we  want  it  clearly  under- 
stood that  we  are  in  favor  of  tax  reform,  that 
we  are  In  sympathy  with  Congressional  lead- 
ers who  are  seeking  equitable  and  Just  tax 
legislation.  We  would  be  the  first  to  encour- 
age Congress  to  eliminate  those  places  In  our 
tax  law  where  individuals  are  able  to  use  the 
law  for  their  own  selfish  means  In  a  way  not 
intended  by  Congress  We  therefore  support 
the  underlying  principles  which  created 
House  Bill  13270 — and  much  of  what  Is  con- 
tained in  that  Bill. 

We  are,  however,  desperately  concerned 
about  a  few  items  in  House  Bill  13270  which 
would  seriously  affect  our  ablUty  to  encour- 
age increased  support  of  our  Institutions.  We 
are  totally  dependent  upon  such  gilts  Some 
of  the  things  contained  in  this  Bill  would 
have  a  devastating  effect  on  those  gifts, 

HOUSE  OF  RKPEE6ENTATIVES  BILL   13270 

The  items  contained  In  House  BUI  13270 
which  gravelv  concern  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  state  of  Washington  are  as 
follows: 

1.  The  Inclusion  of  gifts  of  appreciation  of 
property  in  the  limit  on  tax  preferences  and 
the  allocation  of  deductions:  We  are  pleased 
that  the  House  Bill  retains  the  present  law 
that  a  deduction  is  allowed  for  the  full  pres- 
ent fair-market  value  of  a  gift  and  that  there 
Is  no  direct  capital  gain  on  the  appreciation. 
However.  If  a  gift  of  appreciated  property  is 
Included  in  the  limit  on  tax  preferences  and 
the  allocation  of  deductions,  the  appreciation 
will  be  indirectly  or  partially  taxed  because 
the   appreciation   on   the  charitable  gift  re- 
duces the  donor's  itemized  deductions  under 
the  allocation  of  deductions  provision,  and 
may  be  taxed  under  the  limit  on  tax  prefer- 
ence provision.  We  are  pleased  that  the  Nixon 
administration   has  recommended   that   this 
provision  in  H.R.  13270  be  changed:   and  we 
urge    you    to    accept    that    recommendation. 
Under  the  House  provision  for  the  allocation 
of  deductions,  the  donor  who  contributes  the 
appreciation  on  property  would  have  to  re- 
duce not  only  his  charitable  deduction  but 
also  his  other  deductions  for  taxee.  interest. 
medical  expenses,  etc.  This  is  an  Indirect  way 
of   taxing  the   appreciation   and   would   dis- 
courage gifts  of  appreciated  property  which 
are  so  vital  to  our  institutions   By  including 
the  appreciation  on  property  contributed  to 
a   charity   in   the  limit   on   tax   preferences, 
large  indl\-ldual  gifts  of  appreciated  property 
would  be  discouraged.  These  l.irge  Individual 
gifts  are   also  very  much  needed   and   have 
long  been  encouraged  by  Congress. 

2.  Charitable  remainder  (Uie  Incomel 
trusts  Ibill  section  201  (i).  p.  135.  Une  3]: 
Present  law  providing  for  the  charitable  de- 
duction allowed  for  the  type  of  charitable 
remainder  currently  used  should  be  retained. 
Present  law  provides  that  there  is  no  capital 
gain  on  the  transfer  of  appreciated  property 
to  fund  a  charitable  remainder  or  life  in- 
come trust,  nor  is  there  a  capital  gain  if  the 
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property  ts'^insferred  Is  later  sold  by  the  trust 
and  the  gain  permanently  set  aside  for  the 
charity.  TTiese  rules  should  be  retained.  The 
very  complicated  provisions  for  a  charitable 
remainder  annuity  trust  and  a  charitable  re- 
mainder unltrust  should  not  be  substituted 
for  the  now  widely  used  and  understood 
charitable  remainder  trust.  These  latter 
trust  agreements  are  too  complicated  to  be 
understood  by  donors  and  would  greatly 
hinder  our  ability  to  raise  these  types  of 
funds.  These  types  of  gifts  are  becoming  an 
increasing  part  of  our  gift  Income.  Abuses  of 
the  Investment  policies  or  other  handling  of 
these  trusts  are  very  rare,  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  ample  means  available 
to  curb  any  abuses  which  might  exist.  We 
urge  you  not  to  destroy  this  important  part 
of  our  gift  income. 

However,  should  Congress  decide  to  abol- 
ish the  existing  charitable  remainder  trust 
and  substitute  the  annuity  trust  and  unl- 
trust. the  laws  governing  the  present  re- 
mainder trust  should  not  be  retroactive  to 
April  22,  as  provided  by  House  Bill  13270. 
This  is  totally  unfair  to  our  donors  who 
have  established  such  trusts  since  April  22, 
unaware  that  such  a  law  would  be  passed — 
and  without  prior  warning.  Such  irrevocable 
gifts  are  presently  in  effect  in  our  institu- 
tions. 

IiktKldition.  whether  the  present  remainder 
trust-remains  in  effect,  or  whether  the  new 
unltrust  or  annuity  trust  is  established,  the 
property  should  be  based  on  the  fair  market 
charitable  deduction  for  gilts  of  appreciated 
value  of  the  trust  at  the  time  of  its  crea- 
tion. The  donor  should  not  be  required  to 
base  his  deduction  upon  his  cost  basis  or 
pay  a  capital  gain  if  he  elects  to  compute 
his  deduction  based  on  the  fair  market 
value. 

Furthermore,  capital  gains  Incurred  by  the 
trust — and  permanently  aside  for  the  char- 
ity— should  not  be  taxed.  We  do  not  believe 
that  a  donor  should  be  taxed  on  money  which 
he  can  never,  and  will  never,  receive  since 
It  is  laid  aside  for  the  permanent  use  of 
charity. 

Finally,  the  House  bill  allows  no  estate 
tax  charitable  deduction  for  a  charitable  re- 
mainder trust  unless  it  is  a  unltrust  or  an- 
nuity trtist.  It  is  our  understanding  that 
this  law  would  apply  to  charitable  remainder 
tmsts  created  before  the  bill's  enactment. 
Therefore  one  of  our  donors  who  may  have 
created  such  an  irrevocable  trust  many  years 
ago.  but  who  dies  after  the  bills  enactment, 
would  lose  his  state  tax  charitable  deduction 
unless  that  charitable  remainder  trust  were 
a  unltrust  or  an  annuity  trust.  This  provi- 
sion in  the  House  bill  is  unusually  harsh  and 
unfair.  We  can  only  assume  that  it  must  be 
an  oversight.  This  retroactive  change  would 
require  that  substantial  estate  taxes  would 
have  to  be  paid,  which  would  come  usually 
not  out  of  the  trusts'  principal  but  from 
other  assets  of  the  estate  thereby  reducing 
or  in  some  cases  even  eliminating  bequests 
to  the  donor's  wife,  children,  and  other  fam- 
ily members.  We  urge  you  not  to  apply  an 
estate  tax  to  the  trust  principal  of  a  chari- 
table remainder  trust.  However,  Lf  such  a 
provision  is  to  be  passed,  it  should  not  apply 
to  charitable  remainder  trust  and  life  income 
contracts  made  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

3.  Life  income  contracts:  We  urge  that 
present  law  governing  life  Income  contracts 
be  retained.  Presently  there  is  no  capital  gain 
on  the  transfers  of  appreciated  property  for 
a  life  income  contract,  nor  is  there  capital 
gain  when  the  property  transferred  is  later 
sold  by  the  life  income  pooled  fund.  As  is  the 
case  with  the  charitable  remainder  trust,  we 
believe  that  the  deduction  should  be  based 
on  tha-^jjll  fair-market  value  without  capital 
gain*  tax-^-and  that  no  further  capital  gains 
tax  should  be  incurred  by  the  life  income 
pooled  fund,  which  is  permanently  set  aside 
for  charity. 


However,  if  this  important  form  of  gift  in- 
come should  be  denied  us,  such  laws  should 
not  be  retroactive  to  April  22,  1969.  as  pro- 
vided by  H.R.  13270.  There  was  no  Indication 
by  either  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee or  the  Nixon  administration  that  a 
retroactive  date  would  be  In  effect  for  these 
contracts.  This  is.  therefore,  especially  unfair 
to  donors  who  have  provided  for  these  kinds 
of  contracts  after  that  date. 

4.  Charitable  gift  annuities:  The  provisions 
concerning  bargain  sales,  provided  for  in 
House  Bill  13270  and  enacted,  should  specifi- 
cally state  that  the  transfer  of  appreciated 
property  for  a  charitable  gift  annuity  is  not 
a  bargain  sale.  Under  the  present  House  bill, 
the  transfer  of  appreciated  property  for  a 
gift  annuity  could  be  construed  as  a  bargain 
sale,  the  donor  receiving  an  annuity  rather 
than  cash  from  the  charitable  Institution. 
This  long  established  form  of  giving  should 
riot  be  abolished.  Most  of  our  colleges  hold 
a  substantial  amount  of  funds  subject  to  gift 
annuity  agreements.  We  believe  that  the  fail- 
ure to  except  gift  annuities  from  the  provi- 
sion governing  bargain  sales  must  have  been 
an  oversight  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  We  urge  you  to  provide  for  that 
oversight. 

5.  .Abolishing  of  the  Income  tax  charitable 
deduction  for  gifts  of  p>artial  interest  in 
property  [section  2101  (a)  (3) .  p.  121.  line  8|  : 
We  assume  that  this  portion  of  the  House 
Bin  Is  Intended  to  deny  a  charitable  deduc- 
tion to  a  donor  for  the  fair  rental  value  of 
property  which  the  donor  allows  a  charity  to 
use  rent  free.  However,  the  language  of  this 
section  of  the  bill  has  us  concerned,  inas- 
much as  it  could  be  Interpreted  to  abolish 
a  deduction  for  gifts  of  undivided  interest  in 
real  property  as  well  as  for  gifts  of  remain- 
der interest  in  real  property.  If  the  Senate 
wishes  to  deny  a  deduction  for  the  use  of 
property,  we  would  urge  you  to  rewrite  the 
House  provision  so  that  it  does  not  include 
gift*  of  real  property  subject  to  life  estates 
and  gifts  of  undivided  interest  In  real  prop- 
erty. 

IN    SUPPORT    OF    H.R.     13270 

We  support  and  commend  Congress  for 
many  of  the  provisions  in  House  Bill  13270. 
Some  of  these  also  affect  charitable  giving. 
Three  items  in  particular  come  to  our  atten- 
tion: 

1.  We  support  you  in  eliminating  Clay 
Brown  transactions.  We  believe  organizations 
should  be  taxed  on  income  received  from 
debt-financed  Investments. 

2.  We  believe  that  organizations  now  ex- 
empt from  tax  should  be  taxed  on  unrelated 
business  Income. 

3.  We  applaud  Congress  on  its  attempt  to 
encOtu-age  charitable  giving,  to  organiza- 
tions serving  the  national  good,  by  increasing 
the  jCelling  on  gift  deductions  to  50  percent. 

I  CONCLUSION 

TTie  colleges  and  universities  of  the  state 
of  Washington  are  dependent  upon  gifts  for 
their  support  and  continued  growth.  A  sub- 
stantial portion  of  these  gifts  come  in  the 
form  of  appreciated  property.  An  increasing 
amount  comes  in  the  form  of  deferred  giving 
programs,  which  Include  charitable  remain- 
der trusts,  life  income  contracts,  and  gift  an- 
nuities. 

If  the  House  Bill  is  passed,  these  gifts  to 
our  Institutions  will  be  greatly  reduced.  At 
a  time  when  Congress  is  seeking  ways  to 
assist  higher  education  in  meeting  heavy  fi- 
nancial needs,  it  is  inconceivable  to  us  that 
tax  law  should  be  passed  which  would  make 
it  Impossible  for  us  to  help  ourselves.  Now 
is  the  time  to  Increase  tax  incentives,  not 
decrease  them.  Congress  has  continually,  over 
a  long  period  of  time,  liberalized  tax  law  to 
encourage  gifts  to  our  institutions.  And  each 
time  Congress  has  indicated  that  any  tax  rev- 
enues lost  were  more  than  made  up  for  by  the 
good  which  these  charities  provided  in  the 


national  interest.  We  urge  you  not  to  reverse 
that  magnificent  record. 

The  Independent  Colleges  of  Washington 
are  making  a  substantial  contribution  in 
preparing  leadership  for  our  nation.  Were 
they  to  cease  to  exist,  the  burden  of  educat- 
ing these  young  people  would  have  to  be 
carried  by  our  state  institutions,  at  the  cost 
of  an  enormously  increased  tax  burden  for 
our  citizenry. 

A  charitable  deduction  should  not  be 
thought  of  in  the  same  terms  as  are  other 
deductions.  The  phllanthroplcally-minded 
person  does  not  give  up  his  money  and  prop- 
erty for  personal  gain,  but  rather  to  help 
our  institutions  to  provide  for  others — and 
for  the  good  of  the  nation.  Although  he  is 
not  motivated  solely  by  tax  advantages,  these 
tax  advantages  do  assist  by  making  it  easy 
to  give  and  by  allowing  him  to  give  larger 
amounts  than  might  otherwise  be  possible. 

Provisions  in  the  House  Bill  which  have 
to  do  with  charitable  giving,  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  are  extremely  complicated. 
Our  institutions  have  succeeded  in  increas- 
ing their  gift  support  by  making  it  easy  for 
the  donor  to  give.  The  very  complex  nature 
of  the  House  Bill  will  tend  to  discourage  our 
donors  from  giving. 

.■\galn.  we  wish  to  support  Congress  In  its 
de.sire  to  reform  tax  law.  We  urge  you,  how- 
ever, to  protect  those  long  established  tax 
incentives  which  have  enabled  America's 
charujes,  colleges,  and  universities  to  show 
compassion  and  concern,  to  educate,  to  teach 
and  build — and  Indeed  to  share  with  you.  and 
with  all  America,  the  task  of  building  a 
better  and  a  greater  America. 


CONTRADICTION  IN  FEDERAL  POS- 
TURE ON  MEDICAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  4  last.  President  Morris 
Thompson  of  the  Kirksville  College  of 
Osteopathy  and  Surgei^'  wrote  me: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  contradiction  in 
federal  posture  is  so  evident  as  to  be  ridicu- 
lous and  to  call  for  Congressional  correction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  President  Thompson  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

The  "contradiction  in  Federal  posture" 
referred  to  by  the  President  of  the  Kirks- 
ville College  of  Osteopathy  and  Surgery 
concerns  the  appropriations  request  of 
the  administration  for  loans  and  schol- 
arships for  the  fiscal  year  1970  for  the 
health  profession's  student  loan  and 
scholarship  program  and  the  House  ac- 
tion on  that  request. 

The  Johnson  administration  requested 
$20  million  for  the  loan  program.  The 
Nixon  administration  reduced  this  to  $15 
million  and  recommended  an  increase  of 
about  $5  million  in  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram. 

Although  $15  million  was  appropriated 
for  the  loan  program  in  both  1968  and 
1969,  the  actual  amount  used  by  means 
of  the  revolving  fund  wa?  some  $26  mil- 
lion in  each  year. 

Only  about  $1  million  now  is  left  in  the 
revolving  fund;  thus  what  actually  would 
be  available  for  loans  in  1970  under  the 
administration  request  is  slightly  more 
than  half  that  in  previous  years. 

With  a  new  and  expanded  class  of 
freshmen  coming  into  the  medical 
schools  and  those  who  commenced  3 
years  ago  not  having  completed  their 
training,  the  loan  fund  will  not  meet  the 
expectations  of  many  students  who  had 
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counted  on  It.  Earlier  In  the  year  when 
the  administration  announced  the  cut- 
back, it  was  stated  that  the  students 
could  expect  financing  from  the  guar- 
anteed loan  program  of  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation; but  tight  money  and  increased 
interest  rates  do  not  now  make  that  a 
realistic  possibility. 

The  matter  also  has  been  somewhat 
compounded  by  the  House  action.  When 
the  administration  announced  a  cutback 
on  the  loan  budget  request,  it  tempered 
that  with  the  aruiouncement  that  $15 
million  would  be  added  to  the  scholar- 
ship fund.  Some  projected  allocations 
were  made  and  also  some  commitment — 
this  in  the  early  spring  in  an  effort  to 
stabilize  expectations  for  September  en- 
rollment. 

When  House  Appropriations  acted  on 
the  bill,  it  decided  that  if  enough  funds 
were  not  available  it  would  be  better  to 
put  the  $5  million  scholarship  fund  into 
the  loan  category. 

This  would  appear  questionable,  in  the 
light  of  scholarship  commitments  already 
made.  Moreover,  the  shifting  of  the  $5 
million  to  the  loan  fund  is  merely  a  rec- 
ommendation of  the  House  committee  re- 
port, since  the  bill  itself  does  not  carry 
a  line  item  breakdown  on  the  funds. 

On  the  House  floor,  an  amendment 
was  offered  which  would  have  increased 
the  health  profession's  student  loau  fund 
by  $14  million;  but  it  was  defeated. 

The  pertinent  appropriation  bill  is  now 
in  the  Senate  committee,  and  we  under- 
stand there  is  a  good  chance  this  loan 
fund  will  be  increased. 

It  would  appear  somewhat  incon- 
gruous to  encourage  the  able  but  less 
affluent  to  become  health  professionals, 
thereby  increasing  the  needed  number 
of  doctors  and  dentists;  and  then  cutting 
back  the  funds  essential  to  that  end. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

KiRKSvn-LE  College  op 
Osteopathy  and  Surgery. 
Kirksville.  Mo..  September  4, 1969. 
Hon.  Stuart  Symington, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
WashiTLgton.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Symington:  I  am  enclosing 
a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Osteopathic  Colleges  in 
its  annual  meeting  in  July.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  contradiction  in  federal  posture 
here  is  so  evident  as  to  be  ridiculous  a»^d  to 
call  for  Congressional  correction. 

We  are  properly  making  better  health  care 
available  for  more  of  our  citizens  through 
various  federal  programs.  We  are  properly 
urging  that  opportunities  for  entering  the 
professions  related  to  health  be  made  avail- 
able to  young  men  and  women  from  low  In- 
come and  disadvantaged  families.  We  are  con- 
cerned about  the  shortage  of  physicians  in 
general  and  the  handicap  which  this  places 
on  our  progress  toward  our  national  health 
goals  We  are  spending  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  construction  of  facilities  both  fca' 
M.D.  and  DO.  medical  education  and  for 
hospitals  and  related  facilities. 

Yet  in  this  very  season,  we  reduce  by  half 
the  available  loan  funds  for  the  needy  stu- 
dents whom  we  have  encouraged  to  enter 
professional  education  to  assist  with  the  so- 
lution of  all  of  these  problems  and  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  goals. 

I  urgently  request  your  careful  attention 
to  this  problem  and  your  help. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Morris  Thompson. 

President. 


RESOLtmOK 

Whereas,  there  exists  In  the  United  Statee 
a  marked  shortage  of  practicing  physicians, 
and 

Whereas,  various  federal  loan  and  scholar- 
ship programs  have  made  careers  in  osteo- 
pathic medicine  and  other  health  profes- 
sions available  to  many  economically  de- 
prived students,  and 

Whereas,  many  students  enrolled  in  osteo- 
pathic colleges  in  the  sincere  belief  that  such 
loans  and  or  scholarships  would  continue. 

Therefore,  be  It  resloved  that  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Osteopathic  Colleges  re- 
gards the  recent  precipitous  reduction  In 
health  professions  loans  and  schclarshlps  as 
a  definite  detriment  to  the  ultimate  health 
care  of  the  American  public 


DRAFT  REFORM 


Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  present 
Selective  Service  System  is  in  grave  need 
of  change.  It  is  patently  unfair.  There- 
fore. I  wish  to  voice  my  support  for  the 
President's  objective  of  a  voluntary  draft 
and  for  the  leadership  in  the  area  fur- 
nished by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  iMr.  Hatfield  >.  I  can  only  ex- 
press my  regret  that  Congress  has  abdi- 
cated to  the  executive  branch  its  primary 
responsibility  to  make  much  needed  re- 
forms in  the  draft.  It  is  my  great  hope 
that  the  administration  will  find  some 
way  to  eliminate  draftees  from  service  in 
Vietnam  unless  they  volimteer. 

The  present  draft  laws  unnecessarily 
disrupt  the  lives  of  nearly  2  million  young 
men  who  reach  military  age  each  year.  It 
often  interrupts  the  educational  process 
or  puts  those  who  choose  not  to  go  to 
college  at  a  disadvantage,  and  it  encour- 
ages avoidance.  In  short,  our  present 
draft  laws  are  inequitable  and  unreason- 
able, and  we  should  do  all  we  can  to  elim- 
inate their  deficiencies. 

President  Nixon's  message  to  Congress 
on  the  draft  last  May  was  an  encouraging 
sign  and  a  positive  indication  of  his  lead- 
ership in  making  the  necessary  reforms. 
I  hope  the  President  will  do  everything 
in  his  power  to  bring  about  these  changes 
in  the  near  future. 

At  the  same  time.  I  regret  having  to 
rely  solely  on  the  Executive  to  amend 
inequities  in  an  area  that  should  have 
been  dealt  with  by  Congress.  The  prob- 
lems of  the  draft  have  been  known  to  us 
for  a  long  time.  These  problems  have 
been  reinforced  by  the  college-age  stu- 
dents during  the  past  year.  Hence,  it  is 
hard  to  understand  why  Congress  voted 
in  June  1967  to  extend  for  4  years  the 
present  draft  laws  despite  demands  for 
change  by  millions  of  Americans. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  we 
should  dismantle  our  military  manpower 
machines  and  risk  our  national  security. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  our  national  se- 
curity is  better  served  by  a  system  that 
encompasses  an  essential  basic  fairness. 
Congress  should  take  the  lead  in  mak- 
ing it  so. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THE 
SEVEN  SEAS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
James  M.  Hannan,  president,  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States,  in  his  mes- 
sage published  in  Navy,  the  magazine 
of  seapower  for  September,  paid  tribute 
to  those  men  who  go  to  sea  in  the  ships 


and  vessels  of  our  Navy,  Coast  Guard, 
merchant  marine,  and  fishing  fleet.  Mr, 
Hannan  quotes  from  "Challenge  of  the 
Seven  Seas,"  written  by  my  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island  iMr.  Pell>. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
the  text  of  Mr.  Hannan  s  message  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows;  j 

The  Sea  Breed  i 

(By  James  M.  Hannan  1 
"Hon-T    the    'Sea    Breed"    for    on    them    the 
wealth  and  security  of  the  nation  depend  '" 
Sen.    Clairborne    Pell    "Challenge    of    the 
Seven  seas.'" 

To  properly  pay  due  honor  to  the  sea- 
farer, we  must  understand  that  the  evidence 
of  distinction  Is  not  in  the  uniform,  the 
apparel  of  their  profession . 

In  the  Armed  Services,  we  recognize  gen- 
erally a  serious  dedication,  earnest  motiva- 
tion and  a  high  sense  of  patriotism  But  do 
we  identify  the  human  being  who  also  is  a 
citizen,  a  taxpayer,  a  consumer,  a  social 
security  number,  such  as  you  and  I? 

The  corporate  body  of  the  naval  establish- 
ment, as  other  American  organizations,  de- 
mands highly  professional  and  well  trained 
people.  The  profile  of  these  citizens  of  the 
sea.  for  the  most  part,  is  similar  to  any  rep- 
resentative civilian  group.  Though  uni- 
formed, they  serve  in  specialized  capacities 
and.  as  In  any  organization,  whether  General 
Motors  or  the  Navy,  it  Is  the  people  who 
make  it  go.  This  human  element  is  the  com- 
mon denominator  of  productive  perform- 
ance for  military  and  civilian  alike  With  a 
rigid  training  process,  self  motivation, 
spurred  by  keen  competition,  results  in  vary- 
ing levels  of  achievement. 

The  ""Sea  Breed."  attuned  to  sharp  chal- 
lenge and  sudden  change,  is  subject  to  per- 
haps a  harsher  selection.  Survival  at  sea  re- 
quires ingenuity  and  alert  attention  to  the 
adverse  elements  of  nature  encountered 
The  environment  constantly  tests  the  sea- 
farer Endurance,  courage  and  creativity  are 
needed  to  meet  the  daily  demands.  The  level 
of  performance  demanded  regularly  gen- 
erates the  remarkable  above-the-routine  ac- 
complishment. 

A  combat  trained  naval  aviator  took  the 
first  bouncing  and  tentative  step  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon.  History  records  that  on 
July  21,  1969.  Nell  Armstrong  consummated 
Proje-t  Orblter.  a  study  Initiated  by  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research  in  the  1950"s.  which 
served  as  the  scientific  fovindation  for  the 
entire  American  space  effort. 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  SEA  BREED 

A  suitable  "high  point  "  for  a  review  of 
contributions  by  the  'Sea  Breed"  is  the 
presidential  role.  For  the  early  naval  back- 
ground of  recent  presidents  is  clearly  etched 
in  many  of  their  momentous  actions  Ken- 
nedy gained  his  great  moment  in  history 
through  his  consummate  strategic  skill  in 
the  Cuban  Blockade  that  resulted  In  the 
Soviet  backdown.  Lyndon  Johnson  turned 
the  attention  of  the  nation  to  the  oceanic 
opportunities  with  the  historic  legislation 
for  the  Sea  Grant  Colleges  and  the  Ma- 
rine Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Act.  President  Nixon  now  formu- 
lates a  new  oceanic  doctrine  girded  by  goals 
of  a  "Navy  second  to  none  "  and  his  promise 
to  'revitalize  the  American  Merchant 
Marine."  Each  shows  signs  of  a  sailor's 
grasp  of  strategy.  They  also  highlight  what 
an  understanding  of  the  oceans  means  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief  in  his  history  mak- 
ing moments. 

Similarly,  the  congressional  role  adds 
noble  lustre  to  this  naval  contribution.  In 
the  Senate  are  Warren  Magnuson  of  Wash- 
ington, powerful  maritime  champion,  and 
Pell,  co-sponsor  oi  the  Sea  Grant  Program. 
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William  Bates  of  Massachusetts,  until  his 
recent  death,  was  ranking  Republican  on 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee.  Wil- 
liam MaiUlard,  of  California  Is  a  key  figure  in 
the  formulation  of  the  Administration's 
maritime   program. 

The  diplomatic  role,  always  an  adjunct  to 
an  exercise  of  naval  command,  comes  easily 
to  naval  leaders.  We  find  that  Admiral 
Spruance  served  with  distinction  as  the  Am- 
bassador to  the  Philippines;  as  did  Admirals 
George  Anderson  in  Portugal.  Leahy  In 
Vichy.  France.  Wright  in  the  Republic  of 
China,  and  Kirk  and  Standley  In  Moscow. 

NAVAL  SCIENTIFIC  ACHIEVEMENTS 

The  scientific  achievements  of  naval  peo- 
ple are  noteworthy.  The  works  of  Maury  in 
oceanogn"aphy  are  legendary  Admiral  Byrd 
was  first  to  fly  over  the  North  Pole  in  1926. 
Three  years  later  he  flew  over  the  Earths 
southernmost  iK)int.  His  Antarctic  expedi- 
tions netted  a  rich  harvest  of  scientiflc  data 
In  meteorology,  geophysics,  geology,  biology 
and  physiology.  Michaelson,  a  Naval  Acad- 
emy graduate  and  Nobel  Prize  winner,  gained 
renown  from  his  experiments  in  light  that 
had  direct  bearing  on  the  Einstein  Theory  of 
Relativity. 

Rlckover,  in  harnessing  the  atom  for  mart- 
tlme  propulsion,  Initiated  a  revolution  in  the 
naval  role  and  potentially  in  all  water-borne 
-  transportation  for  the  years  to  come. 

ThA-tfavy  spearheaded  revolutionary  prog- 
ress in  communications.  Lieutenant  Bradley 
A.  Plske.  even  before  the  Marconi  success, 
was  experimenting  with  radio.  Dr.  Hoyt  Tay- 
lor, a  navy  scientist,  discovered  the  beam 
phenomenon  of  radar. 

Prom  John  Paul  Jones'  expression  of  In- 
tent to  go  In  "barm's  way"  to  Armstrong's 
historic  first  step  on  the  surface  of  the  moon, 
the  rigors,  the  rewards  and  the  courage,  em- 
bodied in  an  adventurous  pioneering  spirit, 
have  produced  the  image  conveyed  by  the 
"Sea  Breed." 

During  these  critical  times  when  men  in 
uniform  are  called  upon  for  self  sacrificing 
service,  the  understanding  and  support  of  the 
citizens  logically  would  be  anticipated.  But. 
Instead,  an  Insensitive  lack  of  appreciation  is 
observed.  Rather  than  continuing  the  hys- 
terical harassment  of  the  militaxy-industrial 
complex  in  an  effort  to  degrade  our  military 
people  and  their  leadership,  recognition  of 
their  service  is  required. 

Not  long  ago  we  read  in  The  Washington 
Post  that  "Rep.  Clarence  D.  Long  (D-Md.) 
has  suggested  to  Melvln  R.  Laird,  Defense 
Secretary,  that  he  investigate  the  Navy  with 
a  view  toward  shaking  up  its  high 
command." 

This  suggestion  has  been  offered  despite 
the  fact  that  Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer.  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  enjoys  the  high- 
est credentials  of  worldwide  command  re- 
sponsibility. A  tough  minded  leader  of  men, 
he  has  borne  with  singular  impressiveness 
the  task  imposed  upon  him  by  a  rapidly  ag- 
ing globally  deployed  fleet  continuously 
called  upon  to  meet  the  recurrent  crises  of  a 
tension  filled  world. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  heed  the  lessons 
of  history  which  teach  us  that  sea  forces 
provide  the  moral  fibre  of  our  national 
strength  at  sea  and  certainly  deserve  recog- 
nition and  full  support  of  a  concerned 
nation. 

Reposing  in  the  hands  and  hearts  and 
minds  of  those  seafaring  people  is  the  mari- 
time strength  which  this  nation  needs  to 
protect  its  citizens,  its  shores,  its  worldwide 
commitments  and  economic  well-being.  This 
seagoing  segment  of  our  society  we  affection- 
ately Eind  respectfully  term  the  "Sea  Breed." 


EFFECT  OP  TAX  BELL  ON  MUSEUMS 
AND  ART  GALLERIES 

Mr.   PELL.   Mr.   President,   since   the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  the  tax 


reform  bill,  I  have  received  expressions 
of  ooncem  from  officials  of  many  mu- 
seums and  art  galleries  over  the  possible 
effects  of  certain  provisions  of  that 
measure  on  the  future  financing  of  their 
institutions. 

I  thinic  there  is  no  question  that  most 
of  our  museums  are  badly  underfunded, 
that  many  museums  are  barely  surviving 
on  inadequate  budgets.  There  is  at  the 
same  time,  I  believe,  general  agreement 
that  museums  play  an  important  role  in 
enriching  the  lives  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  possible 
effect  of  proposed  tax  reform  provisions 
on  our  museums  deserves  careful  analy- 
sis. Kyran  M.  McGrath,  director  of  the 
American  Association  of  Museums,  tes- 
tified this  week  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance  on  the  impact  of  the  reform  bill 
on  museums.  I  believe  that  Senators  will 
find  his  analysis  of  interest.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  his  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ST.^TEMENT    OF    KYRAN     M.     McGRATH,    DIKEC- 

TOB.  .American  Association  op  Museums, 
Concerning  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  happy  to  appear  today 
and  provide  information  regarding  the  ef- 
fects the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  would  have 
on  museums,  as  you  requested  in  your  letter 
of  August  26,  1969.  in  three  principal  areas: 

1.  The  appreciated  value  of  donated,  tangi- 
ble, personal  property. 

2.  The  T'/j  percent  on  private  foundations 
as  they  relate  to  privately  supported  mu- 
seums. 

3.  The  charitable  contribution  limits  for 
privately  supported  museums  as  compared 
to  public  supported  museums. 

As  a  brief  introduction,  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Museums  was  formed  in  1906  as 
a  national  organization  to  represent  muse- 
ums and  promote  them  as  cultural  and  edu- 
cational centers  in  the  United  States.  Over 
1.065  museums  belong  to  the  Association. 
They  represent  the  three  major  disciplines 
within  the  museum  profession:  art,  history, 
and  science,  as  well  as  children's  museums, 
university  and  college  museums,  planetarl- 
ums.  and  general  museums  which  combine 
operations  among  these  disciplines. 

APPBECIATED    VALUE    OF    DONATED,    TANGIBLE, 
PERSONAL   PROPERTY 

H.R.  13270  applies  a  tax  consequence  on 
the  appreciated  value  of  donated,  tangible, 
personal  property.  According  to  the  August 
2,  1969  accompanying  report  Issued  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  dona- 
tions of  paintings  and  other  objects  were 
cited  as  some  of  the  items  frequently  given 
to  charities  and  that  some  of  these  items  had 
appreciated  in  value.  True,  and  usually  the 
appraclation  was  due  to  the  public  accept- 
ance of  the  items  as  something  of  artistic, 
historic,  or  scientific  value.  The  more  valu- 
able, the  more  the  public  interest  in  it  and 
the  more  reason  it  should  be  brought  into 
the  public  forum  such  as  in  a  museum  where 
it  will  be  properly  cared  for  and  adequately 
exhibited.  As  I  Indicate  below,  90%  of  mu- 
seums are  barely  able  to  meet  operating  costs 
and  have  no  funds  left  over  for  acquisitions. 
These  museums  depend  on  donations  and 
gifts  for  acquisition  of  the  objects  exhibited 
to  the  public. 

Two  weeks  ago,  I  attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Mountain  Plains  Museums 
Conference  in  Canyon,  Texas.  Professional 
museum  personnel  from  Montana  to  Texas 
met  in  the  Panhandle  Plains  Historical  Mu- 
seum.. That  museum  has  excellent,  valuable 
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exhibit*  on  American  history  as  It  unfolded 
on  the  Plains  states.  The  director,  C.  Boone 
McClure,  told  me  every  item  In  that  museum 
had  been  donated  and  that  no  funds  existed 
in  his  budget,  past  or  present,  for  acquisition. 
The  value  of  exhibits  like  that  are  not  in  the 
dollar  amount  they  may  bring  in  the  open 
market.  The  value  in  that  case  is  in  the  ob- 
ject Itself,  as  an  object  of  historic  importance. 
H.R.  13270  appears  to  treat  such  objects  as  of 
commercial  value  only,  requiring  the  donor 
to  choose  between  deducting  the  cost  to  him 
or  the  fair  market  value  provided  he  include 
the  appreciation  in  his  ln?ome. 

Last  year  museums  received  over  560  mil- 
lion visits  from  the  public.  These  visits  were 
made  to  view  the  exhibits  on  display  and 
learn  from  them  Exhibits  consl.st  of  1)  ob- 
jects of  art,  such  as  paintings  and  sculpture, 
2)  objects  of  historical  significance  ranging 
from  tools  and  equipment  u  ed  by  our  fore- 
fathers, to  the  restoration  of  buildings  nota- 
ble in  our  national  heritage,  and  3)  objects 
of  scientific  value  such  as  systematic  collec- 
tions Involving  biological  specimens,  anthro- 
pology, zoology,  botany,  to  more  singular 
scientific  exhibits  such  as  those  depicting 
heart  transplants,  space  technology,  and 
basic  principles  of  physics.  The  objects  ex- 
hibited in  American  museums  have  become 
extremely  popular  to  Americans,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  skyrocketing  attendance  fig- 
ures in  recent  years.  The  demand  of  museum 
visitors  for  more  and  more  cultural  and  edu- 
cational value  in  exhibits  has  placed  a  tre- 
mendous burden  on  museums  to  improve 
upon  the  quality  of  exhibits.  This  means 
that  museums  are  constantly  seeking  new 
acquisitions  to  meet  these  doiuands  and  fur- 
ther extend  the  educational  value  of  the 
displays  and  the  quality  of  exhibits. 

THE  T'j-PERCENT  TAX  ON  PRIVATE  FOUNDATIONS 
WOULD  APPLY  TO  MANY  PRIVATELY  SUPPORTED 

MUSEfMS 

The  bill,  In  Its  pre;ent  form,  would  apply 
a  tax  of  71/2%  to  private  foundations.  The 
definition  of  a  private  foundation,  contained 
in  section  509  (page  15  of  the  bUl)  would  in- 
clude many  museums.  The  museums  which 
would  be  included  are  those  which  do  not 
qualify  under  section  170(b)  a.3  publicly  sup- 
ported charities  and  which  receive  most  of 
their  income  from  private  endowment  in- 
come. I  cannot  speak  with  knowledge  on  the 
private  foundations,  but  I  can  state  that 
many  of  the  museums  in  America  were  es- 
tablLhed  by  wealthy  Individuals  who 
wanted  to  benelit  the  public  In  their  com- 
munities by  building  a  museum  to  serve 
the  cultural  and  educational  needs  of  the 
people  living  there.  These  museums  are  non- 
profit, open  to  the  public  on  a  regular  sched- 
ule, profo3Eionally  operated,  and  exist  to 
serve  the  public.  The  fact  that  the  gener- 
osity which  created  them  outstrips  the  form- 
ula expressed  on  pages  15  and  16  of  the  bill 
should  not  deny  their  value  to  the  public. 

A  tax  of  T'2%.  or  even  2%  as  proposed 
two  weeks  ago  by  the  Administration,  on 
the  Investment  or  endowment  income  of 
these  museums  would  work  a  very  severe 
hardship.  This  is  a  critical  matter.  Up  to 
90*^;  of  mxiseums  are  barely  able  to  meet 
their  increasing  costs  and  do  not  have  money 
left  over  for  acquisitions.  This  bill,  as  it  now 
stands,  would  apply  a  71/2%  tax  on  their 
already  Inadequate  endowment  incomes.  The 
result  will  have  to  be  an  equal  reduction  in 
operations  and  services  to  the  pub'ic  at  a 
time  when  the  public  demands  on  museums 
are  skyrocketing. 

Those  museums  which  are  publicly  sup- 
ported or  which  can  otherwise  meet  the 
formula  in  section  509  of  the  bill  would  not 
be  affected  by  this  new  tax.  But  those  mu- 
seums which  receive  more  than  one  third  of 
their  Income  from  endowments  would  be 
affected.  We  are  concerned  that  the  test  ap- 
plied by  the  House  looks  to  the  source  of 
funds  for  museums  rather  than  to  the  edu- 
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oatlonal  and  cultural  services  they  offer  the 
public. 

Congressman  Brademas  said  August  7, 
1969:  "Mr.  Chairman,  the  te«t  for  equitable 
tax  treatment  of  America's  museums  by  the 
Federal  Grovernment  should  not  rest  on  the 
source  of  funds  so  much  as  on  the  museum's 
service  to  the  public.  By  treating  musetuns 
for  tax  purposes  like  private  foundations, 
this  bill  will  add  further  to  the  burdens  of 
museums  located  in  cities  which  are  not 
able  to  afford  financial  assistance  for  mu- 
seum operations.  So  I  ask  the  question.  Mr. 
Chairman:  Is  the  museum  a  qualified,  non- 
profit institution,  profeeeionally  staffed,  mak- 
ing its  exhibits  available  to  the  public  on  a 
regular  schedule?  If  so.  then  it  should  be 
treated  as  a  public  charitable  institution  and 
specifically  Included  in  the  appropriate  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  13270." 

CHARITABLE  CONTRIBUTION  LIMITS  FOR  PRIVATE- 
LY SUPPORTED  MUSEUMS  AS  COMPARED  TO 
PUBLICLY  SUPPORTED   MUSEUMS 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives provides  different  treatment  re- 
garding charitable  contributions  between 
publicly  supported  museums  which  qualify 
under  section  170(b)(1)(B)  and  privately 
stipported  museums  which  do  not  qualify.  At 
present.  170(b)  museums  (publicly  sup- 
ported charities)  are  able  to  offer  individual 
contributors  a  charitable  deduction  up  to 
30'>  of  adjusted  gross  income.  H.R.  13270 
would  increase  this  to  a  total  of  50 <: .  Also,  at 
present,  those  museums  which  do  not  qualify 
under  section  170(b).  usually  by  reason  of 
their  private  support,  are  only  ablp  to  offer 
tip  to  20'';  to  a  prospective  donor  on,  a  chari- 
table contribution. 

This  distinction  in  limitations  discrimi- 
nates against  privately  supported  museums. 
If  anything,  it  places  them  in  a  handicapped 
position  in  the  competition  lor  private  dona- 
tions. These  museums  must  compete  with 
universities,  colleges,  hospitals,  as  well  as 
publicly  supported  museums.  Privately  sup- 
ported museums  can  only  offer  a  donor  a 
20'"<  charitable  contribution,  whereas,  the 
other  categories  can  offer  up  to  50^,.  If  there 
is  concern  that  some  individuals  might  use 
such  a  museum  to  shelter  personal  income, 
and  until  a  professional  and  proven  system 
of  museum  accreditation  is  in  effect,  perhaps 
the  fact  that  a  privately  supported  museum 
might  be  able  to  meet  the  qualifications  for 
an  operating  foundation  under  section 
4942(j)(3)  of  the  bill  (p.  33)  would  suffice  to 
assure  that  the  organization  is  otherwise 
functioning  for  the  public  good  and  thereby 
entitled  to  the  full  50';  standing  regarding 
charitable  contributions.  However,  it  is  not  at 
all  clear  as  the  definition  of  operating  foun- 
dation now  stands,  that  many  privately  sup- 
p>orted  mtiseums  would  be  able  to  qualify. 
This  confusion  centers  on  what  definition  is 
given  the  term  'assets.'  under  4942(j  l  (3»  (B) 
(1)  and  whether  more  than  half  of  a  total 
eiidowment  or  the  endowment  income  must 
be  devoted  to  the  specified  activities. 

The  service  to  the  public  may  be  and  in 
many  cases  is  identical:  The  museum  is  open 
to  the  public:  it  is  answerable  to  a  iDoard 
of  trustees  responsible  for  seeing  that  it  is 
operated  for  the  cultural  and  educational 
advantages  of  the  public:  and  it  provides  a 
genuine  public  service.  One  other  item  is 
usually  identical  with  publicly  supported 
musevims:  both  types  of  museums  are  in- 
variably desperate  for  money,  and  in  90% 
of  the  time,  are  totally  dependent  upon  pri- 
vate donations  for  acquisition. 

The  concern  that  taxpayers  will  escape  any 
taxation  by  way  of  such  donations  would  be 
met  by  the  House  action  to  remove  the  un- 
limited feature  of  the  charitable  contribu- 
tion provision  to  assure  that  at  least  50% 
of  a  person's  income  would  be  included  in 
his  taxable  income. 


This  is  a  very  serious  question  to  the  en- 
tire mu«eum  profession,  and  eepeclally  to 
those  privately  suppcwted  museums  There 
are  many  of  tfiem  In  practically  every  state. 
and  they  are  dependent,  totally  deF)endent 
upon  private  donations  for  their  continued 
existence. 

RISING    COSTS    or    OPERATION    HAVE    ERODED    FI- 
NANCIAL   STABILITY    or    MUSEUMS 

For  years,  the  public  was  complacent  that 
museums  were  operating  quite  well  on  their 
endowment  incomes.  But  this  complacency 
was  shattered  with  the  report  submitted  to 
the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  last  November:  Americas  Muse- 
nm^:  The  Belmont  Report  The  Belmont  Re- 
port described  the  effects  of  inflation  and 
increasing  public  attendance  and  demands 
for  more  service  Ofierating  costs  had  climbed 
much  higher  than  endowment  incomes  were 
able  to  meet.  Additional  revenues  had  to  Ije 
found  from  both  public  and  private  sources. 
Tliis  would  be  a  weak  argument  if  only  a 
small  segment  of  the  public  was  concerned. 
But  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
figures  confirm  560.000.000  museum  visits 
last  year  in  the  United  States.  indicaUng  a 
large  percentage  of  our  public  is  involved. 
Tills  study  also  showed  that  of  2,889  mu- 
seums surveyed.  1.419  were  wholly  financed 
by  private  contributions.  If  there  is  doubt 
that  the  privately  supported  museums  were 
not  substantially  involved  in  these  560.000.- 
000  visits,  more' than  264.000.000  visits  were 
made  to  privately  supported  museums. 

Museums  will  drown  in  their  own  success, 
the  public  will  suffocate  them  unless  the 
public  is  willing  to  assist  them  directly 
through  public  appropriations  or  indirectly 
through  tax  encouragement  of  private 
Evipport. 

TRIBUTE  TO  MISS  MARY  FACKLER, 
REDLANDS.  CALIF. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  1969 
San  Bernardino  County  Fair  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  city  of  Redlands,  Calif.,  and 
in  particular  to  the  memory  of  a  humble 
sch(X)lteacher,  Miss  Mary  Fackler. 

This  patriotic  Redlands  educator 
played  a  little  known  but  significant  and 
fascinating  role  in  our  history.  Miss  Mary 
Fackler  was  one  link  in  the  chain  of 
events  that  has  resulted  in  our  American 
custom  of  pledging  allegiance  to  Our 
Flag  on  all  patriotic  occasions. 

In  1892,  Francis  Bellamy,  of  Boston, 
originated  the  salute  ai  d  used  it  as  part 
of  the  city's  Columbus  Day  celebration 
on  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  discov- 
ery of  America.  Miss  Fackler.  a  teacher 
of  tlie  primary  grades  in  Redlands.  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  program  for  the  Bos- 
ton celebration  by  mail  and  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  significance  of  the 
salute.  She  taught  it  to  her  pupils  and 
used  it  as  an  incentive  to  good  behavior 
by  letting  the  children  recite  the  salute 
at  the  end  of  a  day  when  no  one  had  been 
absent  or  tardy.  A  child  who  had  done 
especially  well  in  his  work  was  allowed 
to  hold  the  flag. 

Among  the  pupils  in  the  school  were 
the  three  children  of  Lt.  Col.  H.  W.  Law- 
ton.  On  one  occasion  their  friend.  Gen. 
Joseph  C.  Breckinridge,  was  with  the 
Lawtons  in  Redlands,  and  Mrs.  Lawton 
took  him  to  visit  the  children's  school. 

General  Breckenridge  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the 
flag  as  Miss  Flackler  had  her  pupils  do  it, 
and  on  his  return  to  Washington,  D.C., 


he  introduced  It  to  the  Sons  and  r>augh- 
ters  of  the  Revolution  at  one  of  their  con- 
ventions. Mrs.  Lawton  wrote  to  Miss 
Fackler,  describing  the  first  time  the 
pledge  was  given  in  Washington: 

All  the  distinguished  men  and  women  in 
the  East  were  there  and  he  (General  Breck- 
enridge) had  the  children  give  the  Salute, 
which  was  beautiful  and  impressive  and  cre- 
ated much  praise,  enthusiasm,  and  applause. 
It  was  mentioned  as  coming  from  the  Califor- 
nia children  I  thought  you  would  like  to 
know  it.  since  it  is  all  owing  to  you. 

Mr.  President,  the  daily  recitation  of 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  in  our  schools 
has  become  a  national  cu.stora  which 
would  surely  be  all  the  tribute  Miss 
Fackler  would  want  for  herself.  But  I 
know  Senators  will  want  to  join  me  m 
recognizing  her  imagination  and  enthusi- 
asm. California  and  the  country  can  be 
proud  of  Mary  Fackler.  | 

OIL  IMPORT  QUOTAS 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr.  President,  an  arti- 
cle published  in  the  September  issue  of 
Wisconsin's  nationally  known  magazine, 
the  Progressive,  edited  by  Morris  Rubin, 
offers  a  carefully  written  examination  of 
the  oil  industry's  import  quotas  and  de- 
pletion allowance. 

Tlie  article,  written  by  Spencer  Rich 
and  entitled  'The  Power  of  Oil,"  is  well 
organized  and  readable  and  gives  the 
reader  a  conci.se  presentation  of  the  cur- 
rent interest  in  this  subject.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The   Power   of    Oil 


(By   Spencer  Rich) 

In  the  movies  oilmen  are  usually  pictured 
as  tough,  independent  operators,  fiercely  in- 
dividualistic, dependent  on  no  one  and  ac- 
cepting no  interference — or  handout — from 
the  Government.  The  John  Wayne  image  im- 
mediately comes  to  mind 

But  that  is  not  the  picture  emerging  from 
a  series  of  hearings  on  the  petroleum  indus- 
try held  by  Senator  Philip  A  Harfs  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
There,  a  battery  of  oil  industry  spokesmen 
has  pleaded  that  the  vast  system  of  Govern- 
ment subsidies — the  extent  of  which  has 
never  before  been  detailed  so  completely  to 
the  public — must  be  maintained  or  domestic 
oil  production  will  be  unable  to  meet  foreign 
price  competition  and  will  shrivel  to  a  trickle 

The  result,  as  pictured  by  men  like  Humble 
Oils  M  A.  Wright.  Sun  Oils  Robert  Dunlop. 
and  the  Independent  Petroleum  .Association's 
Harold  McClure.  will  be  US  dependence  on 
foreign  suppliers.  This  nation  would  be  forced 
to  grovel,  trembling,  before  petty  Middle 
Eastern  satraps,  lest  they  cut  off  supplies  of 
the  vital  juice. 

That  the  industry  profits  handsomely  from 
the  27.5  per  cent  depletion  allowance  has  long 
been  known.  What  has  not  previously  been 
etched  so  sharply  is  the  extent  to  which  do- 
mestic oil  companies  reap  subsidies  from  an 
additional  system  of  economic  aids  gener- 
ously provided  by  the  US  Government  and 
the  states.  As  a  series  of  professional  econo- 
mists suggested  to  the  Senate  subcommittee, 
the  industry  may  actually  take  In  three  to 
five  times  as  much  each  year  from  the  work- 
ings of  the  oil  import  quota  system  as  It  does 
from  the  far  more  publicized  depletion  allow- 
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ance.  Th«  forelgfii  tax  credit  adds  still  more 
money  to  the  pot. 

The  oil  Import  quota  system  was  put  Into 
effect  on  a  mandatory  basU  by  President 
Elsenhower  In  1959.  under  pressure  from  the 
Independent  Petroleum  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, spokesman  for  the  smaller  Independent 
oil  and  gas  operators  whose  holdings  are 
concentrated  on  U.S.  soil  and  whose  produc- 
tion costs  are  frequently  far  higher  than 
those  of  the  big  international  companies. 

The  quota  limits  crude  oil  Imports  in  the 
eastern  United  States  to  12  2  per  cent  of 
domestic  production,  with  restrictions  on  im- 
ports to  the  western  states  also.  Since  the 
West  Is  a  "crude-deflcit"  area,  with  insuffi- 
cient production  to  meet  its  needs,  there  Is  no 
percentage  limit  on  imports  Instead,  oil  Im- 
ports are  simply  limited  to  the  difference  be- 
tween available  domestic  supply  and  antici- 
pated need. 

There  are  no  limits  on  imports  of  residual 
fuel  oil.  provided  it  Is  not  brought  in  for  re- 
processing. Residual  is  the  heavy,  thick  prod- 
uct left  after  all  other  derivatives  .ire  taken 
out.  It  is  used  for  heating  large  buildings 
and  for  electric  power  production.  Overall, 
about  one-fifth  of  the  nearly  five  billion  bar- 
rels of  petroleum  consumed  annually  in  the 
United  States  comes  from  abroad.  The  rest  is 
supplied  from  domestic  production. 

Th^  professed  purpose  of  the  Import  11m- 
itatiopa.ls  to  keep  the  domestic  Industry 
healthy,  so  that  in  case  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, or  cutoff  of  foreign  supplies  the  nation 
will  have  enough  domestically  produced 
oil  to  carry  on.  But  many  of  the  noted 
economists  who  testified  at  the  Han  Sub- 
committee bearings — such  as  the  waspish 
M.  A.  Adelman  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology — who  clashed  with 
Republican  Senators,  telling  them  all  the 
Government's  previous  studies  had  simply 
been  a  Justification  for  aiding  the  Industry, 
and  the  cigar-chomping  Walter  AJams.  act- 
ing president  of  Michigan  State  University, 
who  looked  like  an  oilman  but  talked  like  a 
populist — suggested  that  the  Import  control 
Ey;tem  may  simply  be  a  handout  to  the  in- 
dustry which  costs  the  public  billions  of  dol- 
lars a  year. 

The  import  controls,  along  with  ceilings 
Imposed  on  domestic  production  by  'market 
demand  pro-rationing'"  systems  in  Louisiana 
and  Texas,  the  states  which  together  produce 
three-quarters  of  U.S.  oil.  limit  oil  supplies 
In  this  country  and  keep  the  domestic  price 
far  higher  than  the  world  market  price. 

The  domestic  price  at  the  well  is  now  about 
three  dollars  a  barrel  for  crude  oil.  Transpor- 
tation costs  by  tanker  to  the  East  Coast  from 
Gulf  of  Me.xlco  depots  bring  the  price  to 
wholesalers  in  the  Northeast  to  about  $3.50 
a  barrel  or  more.  But  witness  after  witness 
testified — and  oil  industry  spokesmen  con- 
ceded— that  oil  Imported  from  the  Middle 
East  could  be  purchased  on  the  East  Coast 
of  the  United  States  for  only  $2  a  barrel. 
including  shipping  charges  from  the  Persian 
Gulf,  provided  the  oil  comes  In  under  a 
quota.  That  is  a  differential  of  about  81.50 
a  barrel. 

One  Ironic  result  of  the  Import  barriers  Is 
that  foreign  nations  are  able  to  buy  oil  far 
more  cheaply  th.in  .American  consumers,  and 
sometimes  from  the  same  U.S.  companies. 
Thus,  in  the  first  half  of  1968,  when  domestic 
oil  prices — not  including  shlpfflng  costs  to 
market — were  around  $3  a  barrel  for  crude 
oil,  the  Japanese  government  was  able  to  buy 
2  3  million  barrels  a  day  of  largely  Middle 
East  crude  at  prices  averaging  $1.42  a  barrel. 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey — an  enormous 
worldwide  comf>any,  two-thirds  of  whose  1968 
sales  were  outside  the  United  States — and 
other  well  known  U.S.  firms  sell  oil  in  Japan 
as  well  as  In  the  United  States. 

How  much  could  VS.  consumers  save  If 
low-cost  foreign   oil   were  allowed   to   enter 


freely?  No  one  knows  exactly,  but  the  added 
cost  to  domestic  purchasers  under  this  sys- 
tem of  artiflclally  high  prices  was  estimated 
at  a  minimum  of  $4  billion  a  year  by  M.l.T.'s 
Adelman,  one  of  the  nation's  moet  respected 
economlsu  in  this  field.  Dr.  John  Blair,  the 
subcommittee's  able  chief  economist,  came 
up  with  a  calculation  of  about  $7.2  billion 
a  year.  Even  John  Uchtblau,  a  private  econo- 
mist whose  work  is  financed  by  several  major 
oil  companies,  estimated  the  figure  at  $2.7 
billion  a  year,  and  Wright  of  Humble  Oil, 
which  Is  Standard  of  New  Jersey's  chief  do- 
mestic subsidiary,  put  it  at  $3  4  billion. 
Wright  claimed  offsetting  domestic  benefits 
such  as  domestic  wages  and  taxes  paid  by 
the  oU  industry.  He  failed  to  mention  that 
if  these  billions  were  invested  in  other 
needed  enterprises,  they  would  presumably 
create  Jobs  and  generate  taxes  there  too. 

What  all  this  means,  the  shrewd  Dr.  Blair 
was  quick  to  point  out,  Is  that  the  oil  im- 
port program  coupled  with  pro-rationing  has. 
by  inflating  domestic  prices,  cost  the  nation 
40  to  70  billion  dollars  in  overcharges,  at 
wholetale.  over  the  ten  years  since  the  quota 
system  was  made  mandatory  These  added 
costs  were  multiplied  when  passed  along  In 
retail  sales  of  heating  oil.  gasoline,  motor  oil, 
electricity  generated  with  oil,  and  oil-based 
chemical  products. 

Dr.  Blair  translated  these  overall  figures 
into  terms  meaningful  to  the  average  con- 
sumer. He  estimated  that  the  average  price 
of  gasoline  to  consiuners  would  drop  five 
cents  a  gallon  if  oil  import  quotas  were 
abolished.  For  the  average  car  owner  buying 
700  gallons  of  gas  a  year,  this  would  mean 
an  annual  saving  of  $36.  Blair  calculated 
that  abolition  of  quotas  could  also  bring  a 
3.9-cent  reduction  in  the  cost  of  home  heat- 
ing oii — an  annual  saving  of  about  $58.50 
for  the  homeowner  with  oil  heat. 

In  addition  to  the  huge  Import  quota 
bonanza,  the  27.5  per  cent  depletion  allow- 
ance, and  the  right  to  "expense"  intangible 
drilling  costs — charge  off  certain  expenses  as 
annual  operating  costs  for  Federal  tax  pur- 
poses rather  than  depreciating  them  over  a 
long  period — save  the  Industry  about  $1.6 
billion  in  Federal  taxes  yearly,  according  to 
a  recent  Treasury  Department  study. 

Under  the  gentle  but  highly  effective  lead- 
ership of  Hart,  the  Subcommittee  chairman 
who  Was  the  only  Senator  present  at  every 
hearing,  witnesses  brotight  out  some  curious 
points  atKJut  the  privileged  position  of  the 
oil  Industry.  For  example,  oilmen  claim  that 
the  depletion  allowance  is  needed  to  stimu- 
lat«  domestic  exploration  for  new  oil  reserves, 
so  that  an  asstired  supply  will  always  be 
available  on  this  continent.  But  Treasury 
studies  show  that  oil  firms  are  allowed  to 
claim  the  depletion  allowance  not  only  on 
domestic  but  on  foreign  operations  as  well. 
In  fact,  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  depletion 
claimed  Involves  foreign  holdings  of  U.S. 
companies.  Thus,  oil  companies  have  a  strong 
tax  Incentive  to  explore  overseas  as  well  as  in 
the  United  States,  and  capital  that  might 
be  invested  here  to  give  the  nation  its  needed 
national  security  reserve  is  spent  looking  for 
oil  on  other  continents. 

The  foreign  tax  credit  enjoyed  by  the  In- 
dustry works  much  the  same  way.  Witnesses 
testified  that  oil  from  the  huge  Middle  East- 
ern pools  costs  only  twelve  to  twenty  cents 
a  barrel  to  produce,  including  return  on  in- 
vestment, and  a  big  portion  of  the  ultimate 
two  dollars  delivered  cost  in  the  United 
States  consists  of  a  "tax"  of  perhaps  eighty- 
five  cents  a  barrel  levied  by  the  host  Mideast 
government. 

Under  present  U.S.  tax  policies,  the  oil 
firm  is  entitled  to  deduct  this  entire  eighty- 
five  cent  "tax,"  which  many  economists  de- 
fined as  simply  a  royalty  under  another 
name,  not  from  taxable  income  but  taxes 
payable  to  the  United  States  on  their  over- 
all  profits.    This   tax   credit   gives   oil   firms 


another    Incentive    to    explore    and    operate 
overseas,  rather  than  In  this  country. 

These  and  other  forma  of  favored  treat- 
ment add  up  to  a  tremendous  special  sys- 
tem of  public  subsidies  for  the  oil  and  gas 
Industry  which  Ukes  to  portray  Itself  as 
fiercely  devoted  to  "free  enterprise"  and  as 
fiercely  opposed  to  'Government  interven- 
tion." One  result  Is  that  oU  companies  pay 
exceptloeally  low  Federal  taxes,  though  the 
industry  Is  one  of  the  nation's  largest,  with 
$60  billion  in  worldwide  sales  Senator  Wil- 
liam Proxmire.  Wisconsin  Democrat,  has 
clued  Internal  Revenue  Service  figures  dis- 
closing that  only  about  half  the  Industry's 
net  income  is  subject  to  Federal  tax.  while 
the  average  figure  for  all  other  manufactur- 
ing concerns  is  ninety -seven  per  cent  Prox- 
mire said  reports  filed  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  revealed  that  In 
1968  oil  refineries  averaged  only  eleven  per 
cent  Federal  tax  on  their  actual  earnings 
while  other  manufacturing  firms  averaged 
nearly  forty-one  per  cent. 

"The  oil  industry  makes  the  Mafia  look  like 
a  pushcart  operation."  Representative  Ber- 
tram Podell,  New  York  Democrat,  charged 
recently  In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Wilbur 
Mills  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee requesting  abolition  of  the  special  t.ix 
benefits  for  oil  companies.  Podell  released 
figures  which  he  said  showed  that  thirteen 
major  oil  companies,  whose  net  Incomes 
ranged  as  high  as  $2.3  billion  last  year,  have 
been  paying  Federal  taxes  at  a  rate  lower 
than  a  taxpayer  earning  S4.000.  A  man  with 
tliat  income  is  taxed  at  a  twenty-two  per  cent 
rate  on  the  average,  Podell  said;  the  thirteen 
oil  firms  had  effective  tax  rates  on  net  in- 
come of  no  more  than  twenty  per  cent  in 
1068  and  twenty-one  per  cent  in  1967. 

Among  these  tiilrteen  super-prosperous  oil 
companies  cited  by  the  Congressman,  Sin- 
clair paid  no  Federal  taxes  at  all  last  year — 
in  fact  it  received  a  $2.7  million  tax  credit 
toward  future  taxes:  Atlantlc-Rlchfield  paid 
no  taxes  for  1967;  Gulf  paid  less  than  one 
per  cent  of  its  1968  net  Income  in  Federal 
taxes:  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  had  a 
S2.3  billion  net  income  last  year  and  paid 
$224  million  or  9.7  per  cent  in  Federal  in- 
come taxes.  The  oil  industry's  "passionate 
devotion  to  old  fashioned  virtues  such  as 
greed."  said  Podell,  "is  amazing." 

When  the  hearings  opened.  Senator  Hart 
said  one  of  his  chief  concerns  was  whether 
the  higher  cost  of  oil  in  the  United  States 
because  of  Import  barriers  was  hurting  other 
Industries  which  depend  on  oil,  petrochem- 
icals being  the  chief  example.  Chewing  on  his 
cigar,  the  free-speaking  economist,  Walter 
Adams,  said  high  oil  prices  here  were  "hope- 
lessly disadvantaging"  the  U.S.  petrochemical 
industry  competing  in  world  markets  against 
producers  in  Japan  and  Germany,  for  ex- 
ample, who  paid  far  less  for  their  petroleum 
feedstocks. 

In  March,  the  chemical  Industry  itself— 
which  contributes  $1.1  billion  in  overseas 
sales  to  reduce  the  balance  of  payments  def- 
icit— put  out  a  handsome,  glossy  booklet 
complaining  that  oil  import  controls 
threaten  Its  competitive  position.  It  was 
sponsored  by  DuPont.  Celanese,  Monsanto, 
Union  Carbide,  and  other  chemical  giants. 
There  are  those  who  relish  the  picture  of  the 
chemical  corporate  giants  clashing  head-on 
w^lth  Standard  OU.  Gulf,  and  other  oil  indtis- 
try  mammoths. 

Adams  told  the  Hart  Subcommittee  that 
the  political  power  of  the  oil  industry,  rather 
than  national  security  needs,  had  brought 
the  system  of  oil  industry  props  Into  being. 
The  power  of  the  oil  lobby  la  legendary.  The 
ii.dustry  has  Immense  financial  resources.  It 
supports  some  highly  effective  trade  orga- 
nizations to  represent  It  In  the  nation's 
capital. 

Oilmen  are  generally  numbered  among  the 
prime  contributors  to  the  two  national  par- 
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ties,  though  precise  statistics  art  hard  to 
come  by.  To  give  a  few  examples,  Shell  and 
Union  Oil  each  bought  $16,000  advertise- 
ments In  the  1964  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention program  book.  Gulf  bought  a  sim- 
ilar one  in  a  1965  Democratic  program  book, 
and  Humble,  Shell,  American,  and  Union  Oil 
all  bought  advertisements  In  the  1964  Re- 
publican convention  book.  At  a  recent  $500 
^  plate  Democratic  dinner  In  Washington, 
I  spotted  lobbyists  representing  three  of  the 
top  seven  oil  firms  in  the  country 

Texas  is  the  biggest  oil-oroducing  state, 
which  helps  explain  why  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, while  he  was  In  the  Senate  ( and  on  the 
House  side  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn),  helped 
defeat  all  attempts  to  reduce  the  oil  depletion 
allowance.  The  oil  Industry's  benefits  still 
have  a  powerful  and  effective  defender:  Sen- 
ator Russell  B.  Long  of  Louisiana,  another 
large  oil  producing  state,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  tax-writing  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and  who  has  repeatedly  defended  the  indus- 
try in  floor  speeches  this  year.  Long  un- 
doubtedly will  work  to  block  any  substantial 
reduction  in  the  depletion  allowance.  The 
depletion  allowance  has  another  friend  in 
high  places;  President  Nixon.  During  the 
campaign,  he  asserted  outright  that  he  sup- 
ports the  allowance. 

In  spite  of  this  powerful  support  for  the 
current  depletion  allowance,  which  was  en- 
acted forty-three  years  ago.  the  chances  that 
Congress  will  reduce  it  are  brighter  this  term 
than  ever.  There  is  a  strong  movement  In 
both  houses  for  tax  reform,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  even  voted  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  oil  depletion  allowance  from  27.5 
per  cent  to  twenty  per  cent  and  to  prohibit 
its  application  to  foreign  production.  The 
reduction  faces  rotigh  sailing  in  the  Senate, 
whose  Finance  Committee  is  dominated  by 
men  who  like  the  present  allowance. 

The  oil  industry's  response  to  all  the  cries 
of  "subsidy"  levelled  against  It  Is  that  the 
whole  system  Is  Justified  by  national  secu- 
rity needs.  Unless  the  United  States  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  some  three-quarters  or  four- 
fifths  of  its  annual  needs,  the  argument  runs, 
the  nation  will  be  at  the  m^rcy  of  foreign 
suppliers  and  subject  to  diplomatic  black- 
mail and  manipulation  If  import  tiarrlers 
were  removed  and  82  foreign  oil  allowed  to 
enter,  the  industry  claims  there  would  be  a 
massive  drop  In  US.  production  as  less  effi- 
cient operations  failed  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion and  went  out  of  business. 

Worse  still,  the  oil  men  argue.  Incentives  to 
discover  new  oil  here,  at  high  cost,  would 
disappe«u-.  Reserves,  already  down  to  an 
eight-year  supply,  would  drop  still  further. 
Wright  of  Humble  Oil  estimated  that  with 
the  import  barriers  removed,  growing  con- 
sumption coupled  with  declining  discovery 
would  leave  the  United  States  capable,  at 
best,  of  producing  only  forty-six  per  cent 
of  its  needs  by  1985,  and  therefore  heavily 
dependent  on  Imports. 

Tlae  economists  who  testified  at  the  first 
round  of  Senator  Hart's  hearings  expressed 
considerable  doubt  about  these  assertions. 
To  begin  with,  why  national  security  requires 
that  the  United  States  must  maintain  do- 
mestic capacity  at  four-fifths  of  annual  con- 
sumption is  not  clear.  The  figures,  when  orig- 
inally set,  were  based  more  or  less  on  the 
existing  import  levels;  the  computation 
smelled  suspiciously  like  a  simple  hold-the- 
llne  device  dressed  up  in  national  security 
clotiung.  The  economists  suggested  that  care- 
ful economic  studies — none  has  ever  been 
made,  several  claimed — might  establish  some 
lower  figure  as  quite  adequate. 

In  addition,  it  was  pointed  out  that  It  la 
not  necessary  to  maintain  such  a  huge  price 
differential  to  protect  most  U.S.  oil  produc- 
tion. Several  witnesses  argued  that  only  a 
small  proportion  of  U.S.  oil  production — per- 
haps as  little  as  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  or 
even  lees — needed  the  massive  price  protec- 


tion established  by  the  Imfjort  quota  system 
The  rest,  it  was  emphasized,  oould  compete 
qtilte  well  at  a  much  lower  price  if  induce- 
ments to  waste  and  inefficiency  which  are 
built  into  the  system  were  ended 

Senator  Hart  repeatedly  advanced  the  po- 
sition that  if  new  US  deposits  of  oil  are 
getting  harder  to  find,  while  at  the  same  time 
domestic  needs  are  rising,  the  current  system 
of  limiting  low-price  Imports  not  only  raises 
the  cost  to  consumers  but  also  uses  up  our 
scarce  domestic  supplies  faster  and  thereby 
undermines  our  national  security  position 

Would  it  not  be  cheaper,  as  well  as  more 
conducive  to  national  security.  Hart  kept 
asking,  to  import  more  foreign  oil  now  while 
it  is  available  and  save  our  liquid  reserves  for 
a  crisis?  Oilmen  responded  that  for  technical 
reasons  It  i5  diJHcult  to  save  oil  underground 
once  a  well  has  been  opened  If  the  inefBclent 
wells  were  put  on  a  standby  basis,  many 
would  never  be  able  to  produce  again  and  the 
oil  would  be  lost  forever 

Hart  also  advanced  the  proposal  that  it 
might  be  possible,  and  much  cheaper  than 
the  current  expensive  system,  to  develop 
new  ways  to  tap  oil  reserves  that  would  per- 
mit low-cost  imports  while  maintaining  a 
strong  national  security  position.  For  exam- 
ple, referring  to  the  600  billion  barrels  of 
good-grade  potentially  recoverable  oil  to  be 
found  in  shale  deposits  in  Colorado  (that 
would  be  100  years'  supply  at  current  con- 
sumption rates!.  Hart  asked  whether  an  all- 
out  research  effort  to  reduce  the  cost  of  get- 
ting oil  from  shale  would  not  be  worthwhile. 
At  present,  shale  oil  is  too  costly  for  com- 
mercial use,  and  the  industry  says  it  would 
be  economically  Impossible  to  count  on  it  as 
an  oil  reserve.  But  the  Government  is  spend- 
ing only  $13  million  a  year  for  all  research 
on  the  development  of  oil  from  shale  and 
from  our  immense  reserves  of  coal.  Even  if  It 
ultimately  cost  a  billion  dollars — or  even  two 
or  three  billion — to  crack  the  problem  of 
producing  low-cost  oil  from  shale,  coal,  and 
tar  sands,  that  would  still  be  less  than  a  sin- 
gle year's  added  costs  to  buyers  which  results 
from  the  oil  import  quota  system  In  addi- 
tion, the  new  sources  would  provide  an 
enormous  reserve  of  oil  for  national  security 
purposes. 

One  Senator  notably  unimpressed  by  the 
national  security  argunient  was  Edward  M. 
Kennedy.  He  challenged  industry  witnesses 
to  say  what  proportion  of  U.S.  oil  was  help- 
ing to  fuel  our  forces  in  Vietnam.  They  did 
not  supply  the  answer.  FVDrmer  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Interior  J.  Cordell  Moore,  who 
was  in  the  audience  waiting  to  be  called  as 
an  expert  witness,  told  me  that  only  a  fifth, 
or  a  quarter,  of  Vietnam  petroleum  sup- 
plies comes  from  the  United  States. 

Kennedy — arguing  that  oil  from  Canada. 
Venezuela,  and  other  Western  Hemisphere 
sources  could  be  depended  on  in  a  crisis — 
also  brought  out  that  two-thirds  of  current 
U.S.  oil  imports  do  not  come  from  the  Mid- 
dle Elast  but  from  Canada  and  Venezuela. 
So  the  oft-cited  threat  that  Middle  Eastern 
nations  could  endanger  the  United  States  by 
cutting  off  supplies  was  pretty  much  a  bogey- 
man, he  Implied. 

The  industry's  national  security  argument 
is  not  entirely  Implausible.  But  it  is  not  at 
all  convincing  without  detailed  economic 
studies  to  back  up  assertions  of  disaster.  The 
President's  Cabinet  Committee  Task  Force  on 
Oil  Imports,  which  is  headed  by  Secretary 
of  Labor  George  Schultz.  is  to  report  in  the 
fall  or  winter.  It  should  take  a  really  hard 
look  at  the  security  argument  rather  than 
swallow  it  whole  as  an  excuse  for  handing 
more  subsidies  to  an  already  enormously 
rich  industry. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Senator  Hart  and  hla 
stafl  have  done  the  pubhc  a  great  service  in 
majrir.g  clear,  as  Adams  of  Michigan  State 
put  it  In  quoting  the  conservative  economist 


Milton  Friedman,  that:  "Pew  Industries  sing 
the  praises  of  the  free  enterprise  system  more 
loudly  than  the  oil  Industry.  Yet  few  indus- 
tries rely  so  heavily  on  Government  favors." 
These  are  favors  tliat  cost  the  U.S.  Treasury 
billions  in  taxes  which  the  oil  industry  does 
not  pey  and  billions  in  higher  prices  paid 
for   gas   and   oil    by   American   consumers. 


THE   FIRST    AMERICAN    LEGION 
POST 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Legion  this  year  celebrated  its 
50th  anniversary  of  service  to  the  United 
States.  The  first  American  Legion  Post 
in  the  Nation  to  make  application  for  a 
charter  was  the  Ferdinand  Branstetter 
Post  No.  1,  at  Van  Tassell,  Wyo. 

Probably  not  more  tlian  a  few  Senators 
have  lieard  of  Van  Tassell,  Wyo.  It  is 
located  in  Niobrai-a  County,  near  'Wyom- 
ing's eastern  border,  and  the  1960  census 
showed  that  15  people  resided  within  its 
town  limits. 

Tills  should  tell  us  that  it  does  not  take 
a  lot  of  people  to  make  a  lot  of  patriotisin. 

The  Van  Tassell  American  Legion  Post 
applied  for  charter  on  June  28.  1919. 

A  historical  marker  was  dedicated  this 
month  at  Van  Tassell  in  honor  of  the 
Nation's  first  post.  Tlie  featured  speaker 
at  the  dedication  was  Wyoming's  Gov- 
cnior,  himself  a  decorated  veteran  of 
World  War  II. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle describing  the  dedication  ceremony, 
published  in  the  Lusk.  Wyo..  Herald  of 
September  11,  1969,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Governor  Speaks  for  Stbonc  MrLrrART  at 
Dedication 

Gov.  Stanley  K.  Hathaway,  speaking  at  the 
dedication  of  the  historical  marker  to  the 
Van  Tassell  American  Legion  Post,  said, 
"Those  who  hold  to  the  theory  of  doing  away 
with  the  military  have  short  memories." 

Gov.  Hathaway,  who  was  five  times  deco- 
rated for  his  World  War  II  service,  told  the 
audience  of  some  125  that  America  can  only 
preserve  freedom  by  being  strong  and  "We 
cannot  allow  a  small  percentage  of  young 
pe<^le  to  take  that  away."  Too  often  we  are 
told  what  is  wrong  x^-ith  America  when  there 
are  so  many  things  that  are  right,  he  said. 
Gov  Hathaway  praised  the  Legion,  and  its 
Auxiliary,  for  their  work  with  young  people 
mentlocilng  the  Junior  Legion  Baseball  pro- 
gram and  Boys  and  Girls  State. 

The  historical  marker  which  was  financed 
by  the  Wyoming  Recreation  Commission 
stands  within  the  Town  of  Van  Tassell  lim- 
its on  the  north  side  of  Highway  20.  The 
burned-ln  lettering  was  done  by  inmates  at 
the  Wyc^nlng  State  Penitentiary.  The  land 
for  the  site  was  donated  to  the  Legion  by 
Andrew  McMaster. 

Mr.  McMaster.  although  not  a  charter 
member  of  Ferdinand  Branstett^-  Post  No.  1, 
is  among  its  oldest  active  members,  and  told 
stories  of  the  early  days  cf  The  Post. 

HOW    ORGANIZED 

E.  Coo{>er  Calhoun,  who  was  first  Com- 
mander of  the  Post,  told  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  a  letter.  Mr.  Calhoun,  because  ol 
health,  was   unable   to   attend. 

Portions  of  Mr    Calhoun's  letter  follow: 
"I  got  my  discharge  on  June  15  (1919)   at 
Ft.  D.  A.  Russell.   I  arrived  in  Van  Tassell 
that  evening  about  4  o'clock  on  the  train. 
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O.  I.  stinger  met  me  at  the  depot  and 
handed  me  a  large  envelope  containing  In- 
formation about  forming  »n  American  Le- 
gion Poet.  I  started  the  next  morning  talking 
to  every  veteran  I  met — Floyd  Deuel,  Carl 
Dallam  and  Warren  Jones,  who  helped  me 
get  the  rest  of  them  together  Saturday  after- 
noon June  28th.  I  had  27  men  lined  up.  I 
called  long  distance  to  Lusk  to  Major  Alfred 
Beach  to  ask  him  to  come  down  that  after- 
noon, which  he  did. 

"We've  always  contended,  based  on  state- 
ments made  by  Lem  Bowls,  National  Adju- 
tant, that  we  were  the  flrst  Poet  to  make 
application  for  a  charter.  There  were  four 
charters  issued  on  the  same  day — Van  Tas- 
sell  Post  No.  1;  No.  2  Leo  Leyden  Post  In 
Colorado;  No.  3  Post  in  Washington.  DC: 
and  Pueblo  No.  4  in  Colorado.  I  can't  get  any- 
one in  National  Headquarters  to  verify  this." 

A  large  delegation  of  Leglonaires  from 
throughout  Wyoming  and  Nebraska  at- 
tended. Leglonaires  of  Wieten-Dupes  Post 
No.  4  of  Lusk  attended  in  a  body  and  Com- 
mander Archie  Lauer  spoke  The  N.C  H.S. 
Band,  under  the  direction  of  Ricliard  Pen- 
dleton, played. 

Dr.  R.  R.  Mlnghini  of  Rawlins,  Department 
of  Wyoming  Commander,  spoke  briefly  as  rlid 
Bob  Richards,  Department  of  Nebraska 
Advocate  General.  Wyoming  District  Com- 
manders Dale  Havery  and  Walter  Gregory 
and  IrVin  B.  Selmer.  Alternate  of  the  Na- 
tfonal  Executive  Committee,  were  in  attend- 
ance. Ed  Baldwin,  Commander  of  Post  No.  1, 
gave  the  welcome  and  George  Clarke  oi  Lusk 
was  master  of  ceremonies. 


KEEP  IN  MIND  THE  BIG  PICTURE 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  with  respect  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  verbiage  of  the  Genocide 
Convention.  I  feel  that  the  large  answer 
to  all  of  the  arguments  against  the  con- 
vention is  that  courts  always  construe 
treaties,  statutes,  constitutions,  in  terms 
of  the  objective  attained.  Everyone 
knows  that  the  genesis  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  was  mass  murder.  And  if  you 
will  consider  the  objective  of  the  con- 
vention in  terms  of  the  goals  to  be  at- 
tained— then  It  throws  light  upon  many 
of  the  sections  of  the  convention  which 
have  been  criticized. 

There  is  no  question  that  so  long  as 
we  have  totalitarian  governments  who 
are  committed  to  the  destruction  of  their 
opposition  there  will  be  other  groups  who 
will  be  the  objects  of  political  and  gov- 
ernmental attack.  There  was  some  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  an  effort  could  be 
made  to  check  that  problem,  which  is  a 
very  difScult  problem,  with  this  particu- 
lar convention  on  genocide,  but  since 
these  great  political  issues  get  into  the 
whole  field  of  political  agitation,  it  was 
thought  wise  to  limit  this  convention  to 
the  specific  subjects  of  national,  ethnical, 
racial,  or  religious  groups.  Dean  Rusk, 
then  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State  appearing  before  an  ad  hoc  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
ti('  is  Committee,  stated: 

It  is  an  attempt  to  single  out  that  part 
of  It  which  has  been  most  vicious  in  the 
pwit,  and  which  is  fairly  readily  identitlable, 
nnd  try  to  get  on  with  that. 

This  convention  is  not  all-encompass- 
ing. The  suggestion  is  subtly  made  that 
race  riots  and  lynchings  may  thus  come 
under  Federal  power.  It  is  clear  from 
the  legislative  histoi-y  of  the  language  of 


the  Genocide  Convention  that  what  was 
meant  was  not  just  embarrassment  or 
hurt  feelings,  or  even  the  sense  of  out- 
rage that  comes  from  such  action  as 
racial  discrimination  or  segregation, 
however  horrible  those  may  be.  What  was 
meant  was  permanent  impairment  of 
mental  and  physical  faculties  on  a  mass 
scale  of  national,  ethnical,  racial,  or  re- 
ligious groups. 

If  we  keep  in  mind  the  big  picture 
of  what  this  convention  establishes,  I 
cannot  see  how  we  cai^  fail  to  ratify  this 
treaty. 


GRANT  CONSOLIDATION  AND  PRO- 
GRAM INFORMATION  ACTS  OF 
1969 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today  ap- 
proximately 420  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  provide  State  and 
local  gfovernments  with  over  S20  billion 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  their  pressing 
social  and  economic  needs.  While  the 
assistance  furnished  through  these  pro- 
grams is  vital,  the  proliferation  of  such 
programs  has  itself  created  another  set 
of  problems  these  governments  must 
solve.  These  problems  are  basically  iden- 
tifying what  type  of  aid  is  available  to 
State  and  local  governments  and  cutting 
through  the  redtape  and  reams  of  paper- 
work requireii  to  obtain  the  Federal 
funds. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, has  been  considering  legislation 
which  would  facilitate  State  proce- 
dures for  acquiring  grants-in-aid  and 
strengthen  Federal  management  of  them. 
I  anr  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation. 

The  Grant  Consolidation  Act  of  1969, 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  ,  is  one  of  the  meas- 
ures under  consideration.  This  is  an  ad- 
ministration bill  resulting  from  President 
Nixon's  recognition  of  the  need  to  re- 
vamp our  present  fragmented  adminis- 
tration of  closely  related  Federal  assist- 
ance programs.  This  bill  would  provide 
the  President  with  limited  authority  to 
consolidate  various  related  grant  pro- 
grams and  their  administration.  This 
consolidation  would  promote  Govern- 
ment efficiency  and  coordination.  It  also 
would  untangle  the  numerous  procedures 
a  locality  must  follow  in  applying  for 
and  receiving  a  Federal  grant-in-aid. 

The  second  bill  I  am  cosponsoring  is 
S.  60,  the  Program  Information  Act.  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
( Mr.  BoGGS  > .  This  measure  will  comple- 
ment the  efforts  the  administration  is 
now  making  to  catalog  the  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  Federal  aid  to  State 
and  local  governments.  The  bill  provides 
for  the  compilation  of  a  catalog  of  Fed- 
eral programs  and  the  qualification  re- 
quirements they  bear.  This  catalog  would 
be  systematically  revised  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  on  a  regular  basis. 

Mr.  President,  these  two  measures  are 
vital  if  Federal  grants-in-aid  are  to  be 
effectively  administered  and  distributed 
to  the  localities  which  require  them.  I 
urge  the  Senate,  therefore,  to  give  them 
prompt  consideration  for  enactment. 


September  19,  1969 

GREEK   ARMED   FORCES 
DISINTEGRATING  ? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  an  article  en- 
titled "Greek  Armed  Forces  Disintegrat- 
ing? '  published  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  August  29.  Tlie  author  of  the 
article,  Seville  R.  Davis,  believes  that  the 
army  is  divided  and  humiliated  and  that 
Greece  is  no  longer  a  "valuable  military 
ally"  of  the  United  States. 

I  continue  to  be  both  saddened  and 
concerned  at  the  situation  in  Greece.  The 
article  is  addressed  to  still  another  aspect 
of  the  situation  in  that  country  whose 
government,  it  .seems  to  me,  can  no  longer 
be  considered  an  ally  in  any  .sense  of  the 
word. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUowfe: 

I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Aug.  29,  19691 
I3i,(iw  TO  NATO:  Greek  Armed  Forces 
,         Disintegrating? 
I  By  Saville  R.  Davis) 

Athens* — The  main  reason  for  American 
support  of  the  present  Greek  Government  has 
been  removed.  The  United  States  depended  on 
the  integrity  of  the  Greek  armed  forces  to 
support  the  Western  military  position  here 
;ind  to  act  as  a  bridge  to  the  Turkish  Army 
on  the  oa.st  flank  of  the  NATO  defense  area. 

The  Greek  Army  no  longer  exists  as  a  stable, 
organized  force-in-being. 

This  is  conceded  by  friends  and  opponent* 
of  the  "colonels'  government"  that  now  con- 
trols Greece. 

In  three  successive  waves  the  colonels'  re- 
gime has  Jailed,  placed  under  house  arrest, 
or  exiled  to  remote  villages  large  numbers  of 
the  nation's  most-influential  military  leaders. 
Names  and  facts  are  listed  below. 

The  remainder  of  the  armed  forces  have 
been  subjected  to  a  systematic  campaign 
'vhich.  the  regime  says,  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  RO\ernment  against  a  coup.  Critics  call 
it  a  reign  of  organized  terror,  designed  to 
fliminate  opposition. 

In  either  event,  the  Army  is  divided  and 
humiliated  and  its  effectiveness  as  an  in- 
strument of  the  Greek  nation  is  broken. 
Higher  officers  who  remain  are  not  allowed 
to  command.  Lower  officers  who  hold  power 
are  faced  with  a  passive  resistance  they  can- 
not overcome. 

This  is  the  picture  gained  from  well-in- 
formed sources  both  tolerant  of  the  regime 
and  opposing  it.  If  this  picture  is  oversim- 
plified, tlie  main  argument  still  holds:  The 
battle  U  r  rillegiance  of  the  armed  forces 
has  torn  and  dismembered  them. 

It  was  the  former  stability  of  the  Greek 
armed  forces  which  made  that  country  a 
valuable  military  ally  of  the  United  States. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  in  trying  to  purge 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  the 
Greek  regime  has  been  carrying  out  its  an- 
nounced policy  of  "saving  the  country  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Communists." 

Most  of  the  arrested  military  leaders  had 
fought  directly  against  the  Communists 
when  they  attempted  to  seize  power  by  force 
in  1946-49.  They  were  the  bulwark  of  Greece 
against  Communist  subversion. 

One  of  them  said.  "Their  offense  against 
the  present  government  was  that  they  were 
broadly  nonpolitical.  but  pledged  to  the 
Western  institutions  of  freedom  that  were 
born  in  their  land,  and  they  detest  the  en- 
slavement of  a  free  and  proud  people  by  the 
present  rule  of  dictatorship  and  martial  law." 
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Some  of  them  supported  King  Constantlne 
In  hla  abortive  effort  to  overthrow  the  dic- 
tatorship. 

FACT  SHnrr  on  Awurera 
A  fact  sheet  on  the  arrest  and  detention 
of  the  military  leaders  follows: 

In  late  February  of  last  year  the  first 
groups  of  retired  officers  was  exiled.  In  July 
and  August,  when  the  government  was  cam- 
palgriing  for  a  referendum  coming  in  Sep- 
tember, a  second  major  group  of  officers  was 
arrested.  Tliis  year,  after  celebrating  the  sec- 
ond anniversary  of  the  colonels'  coup  in 
April,  a  third  group  was  taken. 

Methods:  arrests  were  normally  between 
two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Police 
cars  surrounded  the  residences  and  in  some 
cases  searchlights  lUumlnated  the  houses. 

The  officers  were  removed  In  most  cases 
without  explanation  other  than  the  charge 
of  being  "dangerous  to  public  order  and  se- 
curity." They  spent  different  amounts  of 
time  in  the  central  security  detention  cells, 
sometimes  under  primitive  conditions. 

Most  of  them  were  then  escorted  to  an 
Aegean  island,  .n  some  cases  to  remote  moun- 
tain villages.  There  they  were  asked  to  report 
to  the  local  gendarmerie  a  specified  Inter- 
vals. 

Villagers  were  warned  by  the  gendarmerie 
not  to  approach  the  officers.  Adequate  medi- 
cal help  was  denied  in  at  least  two  cases  of 
serious  Illness. 

Some  of  the  third  group  were  charged  with 
trying  to  alienate  oncers  on  active  duty  from 
the  Junta  and  'A-ere  brought  under  formal 
judiclarv  inquiry  which  is  stiU  in  progress. 
Others  were  not  charged,  trials  not  sched- 
uled, and  in  most  cases  the  original  period  of 
detention  extended. 

IMPRISONED    WITH    CRIMINALS 

Some  of  the  officers  are  now  in  various 
prisons  together  with  common  criminals. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  communicate  with 
relatives  or  their  lawyers. 

Army  officers  not  detained  or  arrested  and 
still  in  active  service  nave  been  subjected  to 
surveillance  by  varied  and  intensive  methods. 
These  include"  the  placing  cf  informers  in  the 
lower  ranks  who  report  to  the  security  forces 
on  the  statements  and  activities  of  their  offi- 
cers. They  also  include  mall  censorship  and 
telephone  tapping. 

The  result  is  said  to  be  extensive  and 
deep-lying  demoralization,  with  no  one  able 
to  be  confident  of  who  *ould  support  or 
oppose  his  position  in  the  event  of  a  show- 
down. 

The  ruling  group  Is  generally  described 
as  a  small  minoritv  of  men  within  the  Army, 
coming  largelv  from  small  village  back- 
grounds, trained  in  intelligence  and  con- 
spiratorial methods,  and  much  tougher  in 
their  methods  of  seizing  and  holding  power 
than  at  flrst  was  realized. 

As  the  months  passed  under  arbitrary  rule 
and  martial  law,  these  methods  became 
harder  rather  than  easing.  Because  the 
■colonels"  were  a  small  maiority  seeking  to 
eliminate  the  old  leadership  of  the  armed 
forces  and  to  control  the  rest  by  a  campaign 
of  systematic  and  deliberate  "terror  tac- 
tics." thev  appear  to  have  alienated  large 
sections  of  the  armed  forces  as  well  as  to 
have  controlled  others. 

TACTICS    DEFENDED    BT    SOMB 

Friends  of  the  regime  argue  that  these 
tactics  were  necessary  in  order  to  compel 
hostile  elements  in  the  armed  forces  to  obey 
the  new  government.  Critics  say  these  tac- 
tics are  the  prelude  to  the  final  destruction 
of  freedom  in  Greece  and  that  the  regime 
does  not  dare  to  relax  Its  use  of  terror  tactics. 

Arguing  either  way,  it  appears  that  the 
armed  forces  have  themselves  become  a  bat- 
tleground in  the  struggle  for  power  and  that 
they  are  no  longer  the  stable  force  that  the 
United  States  counted  upon. 

Following  Is  an  Incomplete  list  of  ar- 
rested or  exiled  officers.  The  wartime  record 


and  experience  of  those  officers,  their  out 
standing  training  both  In  Greece  and  In  the 
United    States    and    their    antl-Communlst 
position  Is  Bjfread  on  the  public  record. 
First  group,  February   lBe7: 
Brig.    Oen.    Dlmltrtos    Zafiropouloe.    who 
had  been  second  In  command  of  an  Infantry 
division,    who    escaped    in    the   Middle    East 
during    World     War    II     and    was    severely 
wounded    in    action,    had    commanded    the 
raiding   forces   and   been   assistant   military 
attach*  in  London. 

Brig.  Oen.  Andrea.?  Hoerschelman,  com- 
manding general  of  the  20th  Armored  Divi- 
sion, who  escaped  from  Greece  during  the 
German  occupation,  fought  the  Communists 
in  1946-49,  served  In  NATO  headquarters, 
and  was  top  of  his  class  in  the  Greek  MUl- 
tarv  Academy. 

dol.  Demltrlos  Opropoulos.  also  top  of  his 
class,  served  in  the  Washington  NATO  staff, 
had  an  excellent  combat  record,  and  was 
promoted  for  bravery  on  the  battlefield. 

Col.  Constantlne  Tzanetls,  a  highly  re- 
spected senior  artillery  officer  during  the 
combat  against  the  Communist  guerrillas 
who  became  commanding  officer  of  divisional 
artillery. 

Col.  Nicholas  Zervoyannls.  commanding 
officer  of  parachute  school  and  the  Greek 
officer  with  the  largest  number  of  para- 
chute jumps,  who  escaped  In  the  Middle 
East  during  the  German  occupation  and 
fought  against  the  Communists.  Also  navy 
commander  Vardis  Vardlnoyannls. 

SECOND  CROCP  IN  JCLY 

Second  group,  July-August.  1968: 
Lt  Gen.  Antonakos.  Air  Force  chief  of  staff 
who  escaped  in  the  Middle  East  during  the 
German  occuoation.  a  fierce  antl-Commu- 
nlst Lt.  Gen.  k.  Kollas.  commanding  general 
of  the  First  Field  Army  and  commanding 
officer  of  the  raiding  forces,  who  fought 
against  the  Communists. 

Lt.  Gen.  George  Perldls.  a  Ft.  Leavenworth 
graduate  who  was  twice  promoted  In  the 
battlefield  for  bravery,  was  commanding 
general  of  the  3rd  Army  Corps,  participated 
in  the  non-Communist  guerrilla  units  dur- 
ing the  German  occupation,  and  fought  the 
Communists  in  1946-49.  (General  Perldls 
became  serlouslv  111  In  exile,  was  hospitalized 
in  Athens  under  guard,  his  hospitalization 
was  dlscontln-'ied  before  the  conclusion  of 
treatment,  and  he  was  sent  into  exile  in 
Mav  of  this  vear.) 

Rear  Admiral  Spanldls,  representative  of 
Greece  at  the  SHAPE  NATO  headquarters, 
a  submarine  commander  In  World  War  II 
who  escaped  In  the  Middle  East  during  the 
German  occupation. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Koumanakos,  a  Ft. 
Leavenworth  graduate  (The  cases  of  these 
last  two  officers  were  recently  detailed  in  the 
American  press  In  the  Evans-Novak  column  ) 
Gen  Kon  Konlotakls.  who  also  represented 
Greece  at  the  SHAPE  NATO  headquarters  and 
had  escaped  in  the  Middle  East  under  the 
German  occupation. 

EXILES    ANNOUNCED 

Col.  Periklls  Papathanasiou.  a  raiding 
forces  combat  officer  wbo  also  escaped  in  the 
Middle  East  MaJ.  John  Demestichas.  a  field 
Army  staff  officer  who  fought  against  the 
Communists.  Air  Force  Col  Tsasakos,  who 
served  -with  NATO,  Navy  Capt  Konofaos.  who 
also  served  with  NATO  and  escaped  in  the 
Middle  East  during  World  War  II  Brig  Gen. 
Ch.  Tsepapadakis,  who  was  an  instructor  at 
the  National  War  College  and  fought  against 
the  Communists.  MaJ.  Bplssias,  a  brilliant 
young  combat  officer  and  an  instructor  at  the 
Army  War  College. 

Third  group.  May  1969:  An  official  an- 
nouncement which  "listed  only  10  of  the  fol- 
lowing said  they  were  to  be  exiled  for  "activi- 
ties directed  against  public  orders.  "  Two 
weeks  later  the  Junta  said  that  a  Judicial  in- 
quiry was  under  way  to  determine  responsi- 
bility  for   a  movement  against  the   regime. 


Vice  Admiral  Avgerls,  Navy  chief  of  staff 
and  chairman  of  the  Joint  chiefs  of  staff.  Lt. 
Gen.  John  Genlmatas,  commandant  of  the 
Army  War  College,  director  oi  a  special  group 
Which  developed  the  new  organization  of  the 
modem  Greek  Army.  Army  corps  commander. 
Army  chief  of  staff  who  fought  In  Korea  as 
well  as  against  the  Communists 

Lt  Gen.  George  Tslchlls,  commanding  gen- 
eral of  an  infantry  division  which  had  fought 
against  the  Communists  Vice  Admiral 
Egolfopoulos.  Navy  chief  of  staff  who  served 
in  NATO,  who  escaped  In  the  Middle  East  and 
Is  one  of  the  most  talented  and  respected 
senior  naval  officers  in  Greece. 

MaJ.  Gen  Vardoulakls.  an  officer  with  a 
brilliant  war  record,  commander  of  an  infan- 
try division,  participated  during  World  War 
Ilin  special  wartime  raiding  forces  missions 
from  the  Middle  EaEt  against  the  Germans  In 
the  mainland  of  Greece  and  in  the  Islands  of 
the  Aegean  and  fought  against  the  Commu- 
nists. 

Brig.  Gen.  Const.  Papageorgpou .  command- 
ing general  erf  the  military  district  of  Athens, 
who  fought  both  the  Germans  and  Commu- 
nists. Brig  Gen  Nicholas  Demesucha.e,  chief 
of  staff  of  an  Army  corps  who  had  fought 
the  Communists. 

Lt  Gen.  Chrlstos  Papadatos,  commanding 
officer  of  the  military  academy  and  com- 
manding general  of  the  Athens  region  Brig. 
Gen.  Dem.  Papadopoulos,  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Athens  region,  second  in  command  of  an 
Infantry  division. 


RECORDS    FULL    OF    HONORS 

Navy  Capt  Georg.  F>salldas.  who  escaped 
m  the  Middle  East.  Brig.  Gen  P  Panourias. 
commanding  general  of  an  armored  division 
and  Ft  Leavenworth  graduate,  who  escaped 
in  the  Middle  East,  fought  the  Communists, 
and  was  wounded  in  action 

Colonel  Kalamakls.  chief  of  staff  of  an 
Armv  corps  who  served  with  NATO  head- 
quarters, fought  in  Korea  and  against  the 
Communists  Colonel  Kalamakls  was  deco- 
rated by  the  Unlt«d  States  as  a  member  of 
the  7th  Cavalrv  In  combat  action  against 
the  North  Korean  and  Chinese  Communists. 
Brig  Gen.  Balkos,  a  Ft  Leavenworth  grad- 
uate, instructor  at  the  War  College,  and  a 
distinguished   senior  staff   officer. 

Col.  Perivoliotls,  regimental  commander 
who  fouKht  the  Communistt.  Brig.  Gen. 
Botiras  Anast,  who  served  as  assistant  com- 
mander of  an  infantry  division  and  with 
the  Washington  NATO  mission,  escaped  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  fought  the  Communists 
Lt  Col.  John  Souravlas.  who  had  e.scaped 
in  the  Middle  East  and  been  a  raiding  forces 
combat  officer  Lt.  Col.  Drosoyannis,  who  was 
also  a  raiding  forces  combat  officer  and 
fought  the  Communists. 

Col  George  Tavernarkls.  a  regimental  com- 
mander who  foueht  the  Communists  Finally, 
the  following  combat  officers  who  fought 
against  the  Communists:  Air  Force  Colonels 
Dlakoumakos,  Plerakos.  and  Papageorgiou, 
three  distinguished  Air  Force  commanders 
and  staff  officers,  who  escaped  as  young 
pilots  in  the  Middle  East  during  the  German 
occupation. 

MORE    ARRESTED    SINCE    MAT 

Army  Col  Pipanikolaou.  Lt.  Colonels 
Chrisostalis.  Bouras  Anast,  V'laohos  Somara- 
kakls,  and  Zajharopoulos.  Majors  Zervas, 
Maragakls,  Moros,  Yannopoulos,  and  Mou- 
stakzis,  Captains  Mathloudakis.  Grivas, 
Zarkadas  Alex  In  addition  MaJ  B  Koqrkafas. 
an  outstanding  raiding  forces  officer,  arrested 
in  May  1969.  is  feared  missing  since  the  time 
of  his  arrest. 

Since  Mav.  1969.  among  those  arrested  are 
Colonels  Bloutsos,  Mitsovoleas.  TzaneUs. 
MaJ  Gen.  Em.  Kehagias.  an  infantry  division 
commander,  and  Lt.  Gen    Sof.  Tzanetis. 

Gen  Tzanetls  was  arrested  while  vacation- 
ing in  the  Island  of  Rhodes,  He  escaped  from 
Greece  during  the  German  occupation,  he 
commanded  an  infantry  unit  In  Italy  in 
World  War  II.  he  was  commanding  general  of 
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the  Army  War  College,  he  waa  vice  chief  of 
the  National  Defense  Oeneral  staff. 

There  are  at  least  four  young  ofllcers  on 
active  duty  who  during  1968  have  been  ar- 
rested In  their  units,  court  martlaled,  and 
are  now  serving  aentcnces  In  varloua  prls- 
ons.  These  are  Lt.  Charalamboulos  (serving 
a  10-year  sentence  In  the  Korldaloe  Prison), 
Captain  Zervopouloe  (15  years  in  Eglna  Pris- 
on), MaJ.  Ageloe  Pnevmatlkos  (10  years  in 
Korfu)  and  his  brother  Capt.  Konst. 
Spnevmatlkoe  ( 4  years  In  Kopldalos ) .  There 
Is  pKDfiltlve  evidence  that  these  officers  were 
subjected  to  severe  tortures  during  the  time 
of  the  inveetlgatlons. 

There  are  some  hundreds  of  other  distin- 
guished officers  of  all  ranks,  who  have  been 
retired  and  removed  from  any  position  where 
their  talents  and  their  devotion  to  the  mis- 
sion of  a  modern  soldier-officer  In  a  free 
society,  could  be  utilized  for  the  defense  of 
Greece  and  NATO. 

Many  of  the  United  States-trained  officers, 
have  been  purged,  arrested,  or  exiled.  The 
purge  continues. 

The  Greek  press  gave  names  of  about  300 
officers  m  January  and  February.  1969.  and 
463  In  July,  1969,  who  were  promoted.  A 
large  Investment  of  the  Greek  people  and 
of  the  United  States  Is  lost.  War  experience, 
professional  training,  and  devotion  to  the 
Ideals'  of  the  free  world  could  eventually 
VanlsU."" 

These  "terror  tactics"  are  being  witnessed 
by  the  population  with  apprehension  and 
anxiety.  Friends  and  opponents  of  the  dic- 
tatorship are  disturbed  to  see  the  prestige 
of  the  Army  questioned   by  the  people. 

In  talking  with  many  people,  one  quickly 
realizes  that  the  uniform  of  the  Greek  of- 
ficer, once  a  symbol  of  pride,  has  become  a 
source  of  embarrassment  and  even  an  object 
of  scorn. 

This  Is  a  disturbing  fact  to  all  concerned 
since  In  today's  world,  tanks,  ships,  planes, 
and  men  in  uniform  are  known  to  be  worth- 
less If  not  suppKJrted  by  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  popular  supix)rt  is  lacking  today 
In  Greece. 

Combined  with  this  is  a  very  rapidly  grow- 
ing "antl-Amerlcanism"  which  stems  from 
the  conviction  of  most  people  in  Greece  that 
the  dictatorship  exists  in  power  only  because 
of  American  toleration   .ind  support. 


UNIVERSITY  OP  SOUTHERN  CALI- 
FORNIA ESTABLISHES  A  CENTER 
FOR  URBAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  universities  in  our  Nation,  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  has 
established  a  center  for  urban  affairs. 
This  center,  which  will  offer  B.A.,  M.A., 
and  Ph.  D.  degrees  in  m-ban  studies  will 
educate  students  to  become  specialists 
in  urban  problems.  As  far  as  we  know 
this  is  the  first  university  in  the  Nation 
to  grant  interdisciplinary  bachelor, 
master,  and  doctoral  degrees  in  urban 
studies. 

I  am  proud  and  honored  to  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  councilors  of 
the  use  Council  for  Urban  Affairs.  As 
a  nation  we  must  solve  our  urban  prob- 
lems. I  am  confident  that  we  will  do  so. 
use  is  located  in  the  center  of  one  of 
the  Nation's  fastest  growing  urban  areas 
and  has  always  had  a  deep  concern  and 
interest  in  the  problems  of  urban  so- 
ciety. I  know  that  this  center  will  con- 
tribute much  by  providing  us  with  the 
needed  experts  and  research  to  better 
enable  us  to  wrestle  with  these  tough 
problems. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news 
release,  along  with  the  names  of  the  dlB- 
tingiiished  individuals  on  the  board  of 
councils,  be  printed  in  the  Recors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

University    of   SoTjthern    California    News 
Reuxase 

Los  Angeles — A  new  Center  for  Urban 
AtTairs.  offering  B.A.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.  D.  degrees 
in  Urban  Studies,  was .  established  today  by 
the  University  of  Southern  California  to  edu- 
cate students  to  become  specialists  in  city 
problams. 

use  said  it  believes  it  will  be  either  the 
first  or  one  of  the  first  unlversUies  In  the 
nation  to  grant  Interdisciplinary  bachelor, 
master,  and  doctoral  degrees  In  urban  studies. 

First  classes  will  start  in  the  fall  and 
seniors  who  have  completed  basic  require- 
ments can  be  graduated  with  the  first 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  urban  studies  in 
June.  .1970. 

The  Center  for  Urban  Affairs  will  empha- 
size interdisciplinary  study  and  will  draw 
upon  mi  the  university's  faculty  resources  in 
the  humanities,  sciences,  social  sciences,  and 
professional  graduate  schools. 

The  Center  for  Urban  Affairs  will  be  ad- 
ministered at  first  by  a  board  of  three  pro- 
fessors : 

Dr.  William  W.  May  of  Palos  Verdes 
Estates.  Associate  Dean  of  The  Graduate 
School,  chairman. 

Dr.  Bernard  C.  Abbott  of  South  Pasadena, 
director  of  the  Allan  Hancock  Foundation 
and  chairman  of  the  Biological  Sciences  De- 
partment. 

Dr.  Ira  Miles  Robinson  of  Los  Angeles 
(90027)  .  director  of  the  Graduate  Program 
of  Urban  and  Regional  Planning. 

The  board  is  seeking  a  full-time  director 
for  the  Center  and  associate  directors  for 
the  divisions  of  teaching,  research,  .ind  com- 
munity action. 

The  director  and  associate  directors  will 
have  faculty  appointments  and  will  be 
chosen  for  their  teaching  and  research  abili- 
ties. Dr.  May  said. 

"They  will  be  functioning  urbanologlsts 
and   not  just  administrators,"  he  said. 

USa  is  convinced  that  urban  universities 
must  be  actively  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems Of  urban  society.  Dr.  Norman  Topping, 
use  president,  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  USC.  which  will  enter 
its  90th  year  in  the  fall  and  is  the  oldest 
and  largest  independent  university  in  the 
West,  has  had  a  long  history  of  deep  in- 
volvement in  urban  affairs. 

"For  more  than  30  years  USC  has  sup- 
ported major  education,  research  and  other 
programs  and  activities  concerned  with  ur- 
ban problems  in  southern  California,  the  na- 
tion at  large,  and  throughout  the  world," 
Dr.  Topping  said. 

"We  are  ideally  located  in  the  heart  of  a 
vast  and  growing  urban  center  and  have  the 
traditional  flexibility  and  innovative  powers 
of  a  private  university. 

"Wo  are  convinced  that  the  university's 
role  in  relating  to  urban  problems  is  to  pro- 
vide people  with  a  sound  educational  back- 
ground in  the  troubles  of  our  cities,  to  con- 
duct definitive  research,  and  to  identify 
problems  and  make  recommendations  as  to 
their  possible  solution.'" 

USC  pioneered  in  the  spring  of  1968  In 
establishing  the  Urban  Semester,  a  forward- 
looking  course  of  study  which  got  students 
out  of  classrooms  and  Into  the  city  as  their 
laboratory. 

It  13  now  In  its  fourth  term  and  has  be- 
come a  permanent  i>art  of  the  USC  curricu- 
lum. It  will  be  a  required  course  for  all 
students  majoring  in  urban  studies. 

A  Ph.  D.  has  been  approved  in  principle 
by  The  Graduate  School  faculty  council,  and 
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several  students  are  already  enrolled  In  this 
program.  Pinal  approval  of  the  doctoral  de- 
gree is  expected  soon. 

A  proposal  for  a  master  of  arts  degree  will 
be  submitted  to  the  council  early  In  the  fall. 

The  Urban  Semester  and  the  degree  pro- 
grams got  their  start  under  auspices  of  the 
Institute  of  Urban  Ecology  on  the  campus. 
The  Institute's  work  in  the  future  will  be 
Incorporated  in  the  new  Center  for  Urban 
Affairs. 

Board   of   Councilors   of   USC   Center   for 

Urban  Affairs 

biographical  sketches 

Mr.  Stanley  M.  Stalford,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Councilors;  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  President.  Fidelity  Bank  and  First  Fi- 
delity Company,  9570  WUshlre  Boulevard, 
Beverly  Hills.  California. 

Mr.  Norman  Barker.  Jr  ,  President,  United 
California  Bank,  600  South  Spring  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

Mr.  Morris  Crawford.  Jr..  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  The  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  110  East 
42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Harold  Gleason,  President,  Franklin 
National  Bank,  410  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.y. 

The  Honorable  James  M.  Hall,  Superin- 
tendent of  Banks  for  State  of  California, 
120  Montgomery  Street,  Suite  1375,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Kaiser,  President,  The  Wll- 
liamsburgh  Savings  Bank,  One  Hanson  Place, 
Brooklyn,  NY  ;  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Lay  Trustees,  Fordham  University;  Member 
of  the  Banking  Board  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Raymond  Lapin,  President.  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association.  Washington, 
DC. 

Mr.  William  Levitt,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Levitt  &  Sons,  Lake  Success,  New 
York. 

Mr.  Frederick  Levy,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  Fidelity  Bank  and  First  Fidelity 
Company,  9570  Wllshire  Boulevard,  Beverly 
Hills.  California. 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Mackle.  Jr.,  President,  The 
Deltona  Corporation,  3250  S.  W.  Third  Ave- 
nue. Miami,  Florida;  Director.  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Co.;  Member,  Board  of  Lay  Trustees,  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame. 

Mr.  Hal  Mendon.  Director  &  Chairman. 
Executive  Committee.  First  Fidelity  Com- 
pany, 9570  Wllshire  Boulevard,  Beverly 
Hills.  California:  Senior  Executive  Vice 
President.  Retired,  United  California  Bank; 
Director,  Beneficial  Standard  Corporation; 
Director,  Investors  Mortgage  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Alfred  Mills.  President  and  Trustee, 
New  York  Bank  for  Savings.  2nd  and  Park 
Avenue  South,  New  York.  NY.;  Chairman 
of  Urban  Affairs.  City  of  New  York;  Treasurer 
and  Member  of  Board  of  Trustees.  Urban 
America.  Inc. 

Mr.  Raymond  T.  O'Keefe.  Executive  Vice 
President,  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  One 
Chase  Manhattan  Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Senator  Ceorge  Murphy,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Carmen  Pasquale,  Executive  Vice 
President.  Gersten  Construction  Company, 
110  West  "C"  Street,  Suite  809,  San  Diego, 
California:  Formerly:  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner for  Field  Operations,  in  charge  of  all 
FHA  offices.  HUD'S  representative  for  billion 
dollar  Mortgage  Investment  Program  of  the 
Life  Insurance  Industry  for  ghetto  areas. 
U.S.  State  Department.  First  Consul  and 
First  Secretary  in  Paris.  France;  Bonn,  Ger- 
many; New  Delhi.  India;  and  Montreal, 
Canada. 

Mr.  Robert  Pease.  Executive  Director,  Alle- 
gheny Conference  for  Community  Develop- 
ment. 200  Ross  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  William  Slayton,  Executive  Vice  Pres- 
ident,   Urban    America,    Inc.,    1717    Massa- 
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chusetts  Avenue,  N.W„  Washington.  D.C: 
Formerly:  Commissioner  of  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Admimstratlon  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency. 

Congressman   John  Tunney,   Washington, 

DC.  _ 

Mr.  King  Upton.  Senior  Vice  President.  The 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  67  MUk 
Street.  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Milford  Vieser.  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  Mutual  Benefit  Life 
Insurance  Company,  520  Broad  Street, 
Newark,  New  Jersey;  Chairman  of  Finance 
Committee,  First  National  State  Bank  of 
New  Jersey:  Formerly.  President,  Newark 
Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Weaver,  President,  The  Bern- 
ard M.  Baruch  College.  The  City  University 
of  New  York,  17  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY.;  Director,  The  Metropolitan  Life 
Insui-ance  Company;  Director,  The  Bowery 
Savings  Bank;  Formerly.  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  CONFUSION 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  28.  two  of  the  most  distinguished 
newsi>apers  in  the  Nation,  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  'Washington  Post,  edi- 
torialized on  the  same  subject — school 
desegregation  and  the  uncertainties 
caused  by  the  Nixon  administration's 
equivocal  and  contradictory  actions  and 
statements.  Inasmuch  as  many  Members 
of  Congress  were  out  of  town  when  these 
editorials  appeared  and  may  have  missed 
them,  I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
have  them  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Both  editorials  refer  to  the  latest  de- 
segregation retreat  by  the  administra- 
tion—the intervention  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  'Welfare  on  the 
side  of  recalcitrant  Mississippi  school 
districts  in  support  of  a  further  delay 
in  desegregation.  Parenthetically,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  we  are  now 
in  the  15th  year  since  the  Supreme  Coui't 
ruled  that  racially  segregated  dual 
school  systems  are  unconstitutional  and 
must  be  eliminated.  Yet  they  stiU  exist 
in  parts  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  may  not  have  read 
them,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  28,  1969] 
The  School  Desegregation  Mess 
Ever  since  the  Nixon  administration  took 
office,  people  have  been  trying  to  figure  out 
what  its  policy  was  on  school  desegregation. 
Only  recently  has  it  become  evident  that 
the  exercise  was  doomed  to  failure  "oecause 
there  wsts  (and  is)  no  policy.  The  pre- 
cariously balanced  official  statements  put 
out  by  the  administration  on  the  subject, 
with  all  their  mutually  cancelling  clauses 
and  paragraphs,  have  taken  form  in  real 
life  as  a  series  of  zigs  and  zags,  swerves 
and  screeches,  threats  and  retreats — a  kind 
of  stock  car  race  to  nowhere  that  is  far 
too  arbitrary  and  ad  hoc  and  politically 
accident-prone  to  be  characterized  as  policy 
at  all. 

The  best  construction  that  can  be  put 
on  any  of  this — and  has  been  from  time  to 
time  by  Secretary  Finch — is  that  the  ad- 
ministration means  to  deal  with  the  com- 
plexities of  school  desegregation  on  a  case- 
by-case    basis    that    takes   full    account    of 


individual  district's  problems  and  needs. 
Even  in  theory,  however,  the  merit  of  this 
approach  is  more  apparent  than  real.  As 
John  Gardner  and  others  warned  from  the 
beginning,  any  substantial  deviation  from 
the  body  of  precedent,  practice,  and  law 
that  had  come  to  be  controlling  In  HEWs 
considerations,  was  bound  to  invite  resist- 
ance, encourage  political  pressures,  and  re- 
place the  momentum  that  was  gathering 
with  chaos.  Moreover,  they  argued,  there 
was  plenty  of  room  in  the  policy  that  had 
been  adopted  for  reason  and  compassion  to 
come  into  play  in  special  individual  cases. 
They  were  right,  as  it  seems,  on  both 
points.  Tlie  prospect  they  warned  of  has 
been  realized. 

The    bizarre   events   surrounding   the   ad- 
ministration's dealings  in  the  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi are  the  latest  example  of  how  things 
are   coming    unstuck.    Incredibly,    Secretary 
Finch   a  short   while   back   intervened   in  a 
critical  court  case  on  the  side  of  Mississippi 
and  against  his  own  Office  of  Education  which 
had  submitted  school  plans  for  30  districts — 
plans  meant  to  effect  more  than  token  deseg- 
regation by  this  fall.  The  heat   which  had 
brought  about  this  extraordinary  move  must 
have  been  intense:   none  other  than  Jerris 
Leonard,  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
Civil  Rights,  appeared  in  Jackson   to  argue 
the  case  against  OE's  position  and  for  delay. 
Understandably,  the  proceedings  tore  it  with 
the  Legal  Defense  Fund,  which  had  thought 
it  was  in  court  with  the  governn.ent.  And  the 
Mississippi  debacle   is  apparently  what  also 
finally  triggered  the  uprising  of  discontented 
attornevs  in  the  Department  of  Justice  who 
are  now  filling  a  protest  of  their  own.  Doubt- 
less, the  administration   is   onto   a  surefire 
thing,  in  the  sense  that  school  desegregation 
has  never  been  what   you  would  call  a  very 
popular  issue,  and  It  is  getting  less  popular 
every  day.  But  the  administration  would  do 
well'to  consider  whom  it  is  hurting  most  by 
its    actions.    Like    those    courageous    white 
Southerners  who  put  their  reputations  on 
the  line  in  their  communities  to  argue  the 
practical  wi.sdom  and  necessity  of  compliance, 
the   Legal   Defense   Fund    and   the   cadre   of 
Civil  Rights  lawyers  at  Justice  are  part  of  a 
dwindling  band  of  men  and  women  who  have 
persisted  in  a  sound  cause  against  a  rising 
tide    of   black    and    white    separatism.    It    is 
Ihey— in  the  face  of  violent  and  vogulsh  ex- 
tremes— who   have   contlnvted    to    make   the 
unpopular  case   for  the   acceptance   and  or 
promotion    of    integration    via    the    orderly 
processes  of  law  And  it  is  they  who  are  being 
repudiated     by     these     actions:     the    white 
Southerners  who  told  their  communities  that 
desegregation    must   come    about,   the    civil 
rights  workers  who  gave  assurance  that  Jus- 
tice was  attainable  through  law  It  is  not  Just 
the  unseemly  performance  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  tliis  and  related  episodes  that  is 
so  distressing.  It  is  the  gathering  evidence 
that  for  a  short-term  gain,  the  administra- 
tion is  willing  to  do  incalculable  damage  to 
those  it  should  regard  as  its  best  friends  and 
most  worthy  allies  for  the  long  haul. 


Into    formerly    all-white    schools    aaeume 
some  of  the  characterlBtlcs  of  an  effort  to  de- 
flect attention  from  retreats  in  specific  areas. 
If  these  optimistic,  over-all  projections  do 
prove  accurate,  much  of  the  credit  will  be- 
long to   the  administrators  of  the   depart- 
ments   office   for   Civil    Rights    under    both 
Presidents   Johnson   and   Nixon.   The   guide- 
lines developed  and  enforced  after  the  pas- 
sage  of   the   Civn   Rights   Act   of   1964    gave 
momentum   to   Southern   school   desegrega- 
tion, which  had  been  held  to  a  snail's  pace 
by    court's    skirmishes    and    other    forms    of 
resistance  in  the   first  decade  following  the 
Supreme   Court's   historic   mandate   in    1954. 
The  Nixon  Administration's  shift  from  direct 
administrative  action  to  renewed  litigation 
can  only  be  interpreted  as  a  slowdown  move. 
Indeed,  the  recent  Administration  decision 
to  grant  Mississippi  another  delay  in  elim- 
inating dual  school  systems  feeds  apprehen- 
sion that  Southern   anguish  over  unseemly 
haste — fifteen  years  after  dual  sv-stems  had 
been   held   unconstitutional — Is   getting   un- 
deservedly   sympathetic   attention.   The    Na- 
tional  Association   for   the   Advancement   of 
Colored    People    may    have    overstated    the 
tase  In  charging  that,  by  its  action  in  Mis- 
sissippi, "the  United  States  Government  tor 
the  first  time  has  demonstrated  that  it  no 
longer  seeks  to  represent  the  rights  of  Ne- 
gro  children."    But.    in   disavowing   its   own 
desegregation  plans  at  least  for  the  coming 
school    year,    Washington    has    clearly    put 
Southern    political    pressures   ahead   of    for- 
ward   movement    on    the    integration    front. 
In   view   of   the   suspicions   this   postpone- 
ment   has    aroused,    it   becomes    particularly 
important  that  the  enforcement  targets  set 
by  Leon   E.   Panetta,  director  of   the   Office 
for  Civil  Rights,  are  actually  met.   Success 
along   these    lines    would    do   much    to    lend 
credence     to     official     assurances     that     spe- 
cial difficulties  of  timetable  and  administra- 
tion in  Mississippi  will  not  be  allowed  to  en- 
courage foot-dragging  elsewhere  or  to  turn 
the  Mississippi  delay  into  eventual  surren- 
der 

However.  Mr.  Panetta's  candid  acknowl- 
edgement that  high-placed  policymakers  in- 
side the  Administration  have  urged  greater 
laxity  makes  it  plain  that  the  effectuation 
of  the  guidelines  would  be  helped  if  the 
President  himself  set  forth  both  principle 
and  policy.  There  should  be  no  obscurity 
about  the  wholeheartedness  of  White  House 
support  for  swifter  movement  toward  full 
school  desegregation.  North  and  South. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  28,  1969) 
Paster  School  Desegregation? 

In  the  absence  of  a  clear  policy  statement 
by  President  Nixon  himself,  the  progress  of 
school  desegregation  becomes  Increasingly 
shrouded  in  uncertainties,  confusion  and 
suspicion.  Tlie  extraordinary  protest  action 
by  half  of  the  staff  lawyers  in  the  Justice 
Department's  Civil  Rights  Division  against 
what  they  consider  a  retreat  from  energetic 
enforcement  of  the  established  guidelines 
gives  substance  to  growing  fears  that  segre- 
gationist pressures  from  the  South  may  be 
triumphing  in  Washington. 

Read  against  this  tmckground.  the  fore- 
casts bv  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  that  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  will  see  a  dramatic  increase  in 
the  Integration  of  Southern  Negro  children 


GLUE  SNIFFERS  GROUNDED 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  we  live  in  a 
day  when  concern  over  the  youth  of  our 
Nation  is  at  a  peak. 

Never  before  have  young  people  been 
exposed  to  so  many  elements  of  mental 
and  physical  danger,  and  never  before 
have  the  young  been  allowed  such  a  de- 
gree of  freedom. 

In  the  past  several  years,  parents,  edu- 
cators, jurists,  and  legislators  have  ad- 
dressed themselves  with  growing  fre- 
quency to  such  problems  as  the  spread 
of  pornography  and  the  increasing  use 
of  dangerous  drugs. 

The  "generation  gap"  has  become  a 
topic  of  conversation  from  California  to 
Maine,  and  from  the  cocktail  party  to 
the  church. 

Despite  this  unprecedented  interest, 
however.  I  think  it  is  a  rare  in.stance 
when  corporate  business  takes  the  initia- 
tive, at  a  loss  in  profits,  to  insure  the 
safety  of  America's  youth. 

I  was,  therefore,  pleased  to  read  a 
recent  account  of  the  efforts  of  the  Testor 
Corp.,  of  Rockford.  HI.,  the  largest  manu- 
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facturer  of  plastic  cement,  In  promoting 
these  goals,  by  reducing  the  dangerous 
possibilities  of  "glue  sniffing." 

I  commend  Mr.  Charles  D.  Miller,  pres- 
ident of  Tester,  and  Mr.  Gerald  Wexler, 
chairman  of  the  Jupiter  Corp.,  for  their 
fhie  contribution,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  press  account  of  their  ac- 
tivities be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Gltte   Sniffers   Bewarz 
(By  Eklwin  Darby) 

"You  can  be  sure  it's  the  model — not  the 
kid — that's  gonna  fly.  Because  .  .  .  you  can't 
gnlff  Tester's,  there's  something  in  it." 

That's  the  beginning  of  an  advertisement 
In  September  issues  of  hobby  trade  maga- 
sines  by  the  Tester  Corp  of  Rockford,  111.,  the 
leading  manufacturer  of  plastic  cement  for 
model  building. 

When  glue-snifflng  first  began  to  hit  the 
front  pages.  Tester  stopped  advertising  Its 
cement.  The  September  ads  are  the  first  the 
company  has  run  to  promo  i«  the  Tester 
brand  In  five  years. 

Charles  D.  Miller,  president  of  Tester,  feels 
BO  strongly  on  the  subject  that  this  was  not 
the  oaiy  decision  he  made  that  could  and 
-<lid  aCact  the  company's  sales  and  profits. 
The  decisions  were  made  with  the  approval 
of  Gerold  Wexler,  chairman  of  the  Jupiter 
Corp.,  the  parent  company  of  Teslor. 

The  story  goes  back  to  1962.  Miller  was  one 
of  the  leaders  In  the  Industry  who  proposed 
Hobby  Industry  Association  sponsor  re- 
search to  find  an  additive  that  would  make 
it  Impossible  for  kids  to  sniff  glue.  A  $50,- 
000  grant  was  given  to  an  independent  re- 
searcli  laboratory. 

The  lab  produced  a  fat  report  and  a  list  of 
94  chemicals  that  possibly  might  do  the  Job. 
In  Its  own  lab.  Tester  went  to  work  en  the 
list.  "There  were  many  problems."  says  Mil- 
ler. "The  substance  had  to  be  obnoxious  to 
the  sniffer  but  not  noticeable  to  the  hobby- 
ist. It  also  had  to  be  something  that  the 
sniffer  couldn't  get  use  to,  yet  It  had  to  be 
something  that  would  not  cause  permanent 
harm." 

In  Item  No.  34  ("Thank  the  Lord  It  wasn't 
94"),  the  Teeter  chemists  found  what  they 
were  looking  for.  The  chemical  name  Is  allyl- 
Isothiocyanate.  A  common  name  is  ell  of 
mustard.  "It  is  really  a  synthetic  horse- 
radish," Miller  says.  "It  is  used  as  an  addi- 
tive to  horse-radish  and  hot  mustard,  so  we 
knew  it  was  safe." 

Added  to  Tester  cement,  it  had  no  odor. 
but  gave  a  sniffer  a  Jolt  like  the  hottest  of 
hot  mustard.  Inflaming  the  ncse  and  eyes. 
(Morton  International,  the  salt  and  foods 
company,  was  "very  helpful"  to  Tester  and 
Is  the  company's  supplier  now  of  the  oil.) 

In  January.  1968,  Tester  was  ready  to  start 
marketing  the  product  on  a  test  basis. 
Southern  California  was  picked  as  the  test 
market. 

Almost  Immediately,  Miller  started  hearing 
from  his  dealers:  "The  kids  were  coming  in 
and  asking  fcr  anything  but  Tester's." 

The  dealers — hobby  shops,  department 
stores,  variety  chains — were  mystified.  Nec- 
essarily, Tester  had  sent  out  the  new.  antl- 
snifflng  product  without  any  notice.  The  idea 
w.xs  to  fijid  out  if  ell  of  mustard  would  work. 

The  same  thinking  governed  national  in- 
troduction of  the  new  formula.  There  was 
no  sense  in  tipping  off  the  kids  and  starting 
a  run  en  kicky  old-stuff  still  in  the  store. 
This  summer  with  the  old  Inventory  cleaned 
out  and  the  new  cements  In  the  stores,  Tester 
did  notify  all  dealers. 

"We  did  suffer  a  definite  slump  In  sales," 
Miller  says.  "The  dealers  didn't  know  why 
the  kids  were  txirnlng  down  Testor's.  But  by 
the  end  of  the  year  we  think  sales  will  be 
higher  than  they  ever  were. 


"Actually,  sales  to  glue-sniffers  were  always 
a  small  percentage  of  the  total,  but  now  the 
store  has  a  way  of  identifying  the  sniffer. 
What  this  will  get  at  la  the  hole-ln-the-wall 
store  that  sells  a  half  dozen  tubes  at  a  price 
in  a  brown  paper  bag." 

Testor  has  new  made  the  mustard  oil 
formula  available  to  all  of  its  competitors. 
There  are  seven  manufactuers  of  any  sig- 
nificance, Miller  says,  and  six  already  have 
adopted  the  formula,  with  the  seventh  now 
making  evaluation  teists. 

But  the  problem  Is  much  larger,  according 
to  Miller.  The  public  outcry  and  the  efforts 
of  mtny  governing  bodies  have  been  aimed 
at  glue. 

NcTertheless,  any  number  of  readily  avail- 
able products,  those  containing  chemical 
solvents  that  evaporate  rapidly,  give  the  same 
sort  of  "high"  as  glue.  Miller  thinks  it  is 
time  manufacturers  of  other  products  leek 
at  what  might  happen  once  glue-snifflng 
produces  nothing  but  tears. 

To  that  end  he  has  made  all  of  Testor's 
research  and  development  work  available  to 
any  tnanuf.icturer  using  solvents  in  retail 
products.  As  the  new  Testor  ads  tell  dealers. 
Jeil  the  new  formula  with  "confidence  that 
you're  promoting  the  right  way  for  a  kid 
to  get  off  the  grovind.  " 


September  19,  1969 


WYOMING'S  FAVORABLE  BUSINESS 
CLIMATE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
great  explorers  of  the  New  World  found 
our  country  the  land  of  opportunity  and 
beauty  with  a  vast  wealth  of  natural  re- 
soiirces. 

Businesses  moving  to  Wyoming  for  the 
first  time  note  that  those  same  qualities 
remain  in  our  State,  even  today.  Wyo- 
ming is  a  new  State  in  terms  of  develop- 
ment, and  because  of  safeguards  we  have 
established  to  protect  her  natural 
beauty,  Wyoming  will  never  become  a 
State  that  is  overdeveloped.  Wyoming  is 
an  excellent  place  to  live  and  a  wonder- 
ful place  to  raise  a  family — breathing 
pure  air,  fishing  in  clear  streams,  and 
hunting  in  virtually  untouched  forests. 

The  Arm  of  Church  &  Dwight  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  1969,  dedicated  its  new  Arm  & 
Hammer  product  plant  located  in  Wyo- 
ming's Sweetwater  County. 

The  Green  River,  Wyo.,  Star  of  Sep- 
tember 11,  1969,  reported  on  the  dedica- 
tion ceremonies.  I  ask.  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Favorable  Business  Atmosphere  Is  Incen- 
trvE  to  New  Industries  in  State 

The  favorable  business  atmosphere  created 
by  the  Wyoming  and  county  governments, 
and  the  people  of  the  area,  added  to  the 
natural  attraction  of  trona  in  bringing 
Church  &  Dwight  to  Green  River  for  its 
first  new  plant  since  the  1890's,  and  to  move 
outside  of  New  York  for  the  first  time.  Tliis, 
Dwight  Mlnton,  president  of  the  company, 
told  Governor  Hathaway  and  the  guests  at 
the  ceremonies  dedicating  the  Arm  &  Ham- 
mer product  plant  of  C&D  west  of  Green 
River,  and  at  a  banquet  for  employees  and 
civic  and  political  figures  Friday. 

Minton  heard  the  Governor  state  that 
1968  was  the  largest  growth  year  in  recent 
Wyoming  history — and  that  the  state  had 
experienced  an  economic  gain  of  20%  in 
the  last  year,  citing  the  great  oil  development 
in  the  Gillette  area  and  the  growth  In  Sweet- 
water county  as  basic  reasons. 

Hathaway  said  that  Church  &  Dwight  1< 


an  example  of  the  kind  of  industry  Wyoming 
needs  to  bring  to  the  state,  as  it  is  the  first 
to  utilise  products  of  Wyoming  industry  as 
the  basis  for  another  consumer  product.  He 
emphasized  that  such  firms  as  C&D  can 
bring  to  Wyoming  the  opportunity  for  qual- 
ity growth. 

In  the  dedication  and  placque  unveiling 
at  the  plant.  County  Commission  Chairman 
John  Yerkevlch  extended  a  welcome  to  C&D 
on  behalf  of  the  county — that  evening  at 
the  banquet  Mayor  R.  D.  Schuck  did  the 
honors  on  behalf  of  Green  River. 

The  dedicatory  placque  was  unveiled 
Jointly  Friday  afternoon  by  Gov.  Hathaway 
and  Pros.  Mlnton. 

Introduced  at  the  Friday  ceremonies  were 
also  Robert  Sampson,  vice  president,  manu- 
facture, C&D,  and  Joseph  Heard,  designer  of 
the  Green  River  plant. 

Saturday  morning,  area  leaders  were  guests 
of  Union  Pacific  at  the  Mustang  in  honor  of 
the  C&D  officials.  Resident  Manager  Wayne 
Mortensen  was  master  of  ceremonies  at  the 
Friday  e^jents  Ed  Sencabaugh  of  UPRR,  at 
the  Saturday  affair. 


REPRESErrrATIVE  BRADEMAS 
LAUDS  STATE  ARTS  COUNCILS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  On  Septem- 
ber 17.  1969,  Representative  John  Brade- 
MAS,  of  Indiana,  delivered  the  keynote 
address  to  the  Federal-State  Conference 
on  the  Arts,  conducted  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Attending  this  conference  were  the 
chairmen  and  executive  directors  of  the 
arts  councils  from  all  sections  of  the 
country.  It  was  also  my  pleasure  to  take 
part  in  the  conference. 

Representative  Brademas  is  chairman 
of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  the  subcommittee  having 
jurisdiction  over  legislation  authorizing 
the  National  Foimdation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities,  and  I  have  worked  very 
closely  with  him  on  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
piinted  in  the  Record  the  text  of  Rep- 
i-esentative  Brademas'  fine  address  on  this 
occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
Adlbess  by   Representative  John   Brademas 

I  am  much  honored  by  the  Invitation  to 
open  this  1969  Federal-State  Conference  on 
ihe  Arts, 

More  than  most  peoples  of  the  world,  we 
Americans  are  given  to  self-analysis  and  the 
taking  of  our  national  pulse.  Yet  we  are 
today  cauglit  up  in  more  somber  searching 
of  our  sculs  and  questioning  of  our  pur- 
poses than  is  even  our  customary  disposition. 

I  cite  but  a  few  instances,  beginning  with 
Vietnam. 

Although  we  must  hope  that  President 
Nixon's  Tuesday  announcement  of  further 
troop  withdrawals  will  bring  progress  in  the 
search  for  peace,  we  can  be  sure  that  the 
debate  over  the  war  and  its  further  con- 
duct will  continue. 

■Vietnaxn  In  turn  has  spawned  a  re-exam- 
ination of  America's  role  in  the  world  and 
of  our  commitments  abroad. 

Senators  and  Congressmen  are  for  the 
first  time  in  years  carefully  scrutinizing  our 
military  expenditures  and  asking  whether 
they  ^le  not  out  of  proportion  with  these 
commitments. 

College  students,  blacks,  religious  leaders 
and  others  are  raising  profound  questions 
about  America  s  direction  and  insisting  that 
the  nation  make  real  the  Ideals  we  profess. 
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A  turning  inward 


All  of  us  here  could  recite  other  develop- 
ments which,  taken  together,  have  caused 
our  people  and  their  elected  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  to  turn  Inward  ...  to  re- 
evaluate the  conditions  and  quality  of  life 
in  our  own  society. 

This  is.  however,  no  return  to  isolationism. 
Rather.  In  the  phrase  that  has  now  become 
a  cliche  but  is  true  nonetheless,  we  are  en- 
gaged In  the  process  of  reordering  our  pri- 
orities. 

A  case  In  point:  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  in 
a  move  unprecedented  in  my  time  In  Con- 
gress, the  House  of  Representatives  over- 
whelmingly rejected  the  recommendations  of 
both  its  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Administration  by  voting,  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  to  add  to  an  appropriations  bill 
over  $1  billion  for.  of  all  things,  education. 
A  majority  of  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans In  the  House  were  in  effect  in- 
sisting that,  severe  as  the  fiscal  crunch  may 
be,  education  must  not  be  the  place  to 
scrimp. 

I  hope  very  much  that  this  turning  in- 
ward, this  new  sensitivity  to  the  conditions 
and  quality  of  our  national  life  will  embrace 
both  an  enhanced  awareness  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  arts  in  America  and  the  need 
to  give  them  greater  public  support  More 
specifically,  and  speaking  as  a  legislator  and 
Chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  with 
Jurisdiction  over  the  National  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Foundation,  I  hope  that  we  shall 
soon  see  more  Federal  support  for  the  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts. 

Let  me  here  make  clear  my  deep  disagree- 
ment with  those  who  contend  that  the  arts 
are  a  frill  and  a  luxury  and  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  support  them  until  the  Vietnam 
war  is  over. 

On  the  contrary,  I  strongly  agree  with 
the  view  of  W.  McNeil  Lowry  of  the  Ford 
Foundation  in  his  recent  report  on  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  m  the  arts.  Remarking  on  the 
meager  funding  of  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
programs,  Mr.  Loutv  observed: 

"Pressures  of  war  and  other  crises  have 
been  freely  cited  in  explanation  of  this  ac- 
tion, but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  significant  Federal  program  in  the  arts 
can  be  effectively  argued  whether  in  Con- 
gress or  in  the  public  if  its  justification  must 
be  that  all  other  great  national  questions  are 
in  equilibrium.  Other  governments — demo- 
cratic, socialist,  or  oligarchic— have  pro- 
ceeded without  such  a  Justification  .  .  . 

"The  arts  [should]  not  always  depend 
upon  a  contest  over  priorities.  .  There  will 
not  exist  an  effective  public  policy  for  the 
arts  until  they  are  treated  as  important  in 
their  own  right." 

This  is  the  point — that  the  arts,  like  ed- 
ucation, must  come  to  be  regarded  as  "im- 
portant in  their  own  right." 

And  with  such  an  understanding  there 
will  become  possible  "an  effective  public 
policy   for  the  arts." 

PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  APPOINTMENT  OF  NANCY 
HANKS  A  GOOD  OMEN 
In  this  resp>ect,  I  believe  that  President 
Nixon's  appointment  this  month  of  Miss 
Nancy  Hanks  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  the  Arts  is  a  good  omen, 
for  both  the  appointment  and  the  Presi- 
dent's comments  In  announcing  it  reflects 
awareness  at  the  highest  levels  of  govern- 
ment of  the  indispensable  place  of  the  arts 
In  the  spectrum  of  our  public  concerns. 

As  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Special  Stud- 
ies Project  of  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Foun- 
dation and  later  as  President  of  the  Associ- 
ated Councils  of  the  Arts,  Nancy  Hanks  has 
won  the  respect  of  legislators  and  artists 
alike  with  her  Intelligence  and  imagination. 
And  may  I  interject  that  in  this  town  she 
will  need  plenty  of  both ! 

In  her  new  responsibility,  Nancy  will  be 
replacing   one   of    the    most    respected   and 


gifted  champions  of  the  arts  in  our  coun- 
try—Roger L.  Stevens. 

Now  here  beglnneth  the  reading  of  the 
First  Lesson — by  President  Nixon,  In  appoint- 
ing Miss  Hanks.  He  said:  "One  of  the  Im- 
portant goals  in  my  administration  is  the 
further  advance  in  the  cultural  development 
of  our  nation  .  .  . 

"The  Federal  government  has  a  vital  role 
as  catalyst.  Innovator,  and  supporter  of  pub- 
lic and  private  efforts  for  cultural  develop- 
ment ...  I  shall  hope  to  give  leadership  to 
this  effort  and  urge  the  Congress  to  do  the 
same  " 

The  Second  Lesson— if  I  may  pursue  my 
ecclesiastical  metaphor — will  be  read  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
let  us  hope  that,  in  recommending  money  for 
the  Arts  Endowment,  he  matches  the  Presi- 
dent's faith  with  works— i.e    dollars. 

Ot'TSTANDING    RECORD    OF    NATIONAL    ARTS 
ENDOWMENT 

For  I  believe  that  the  record  of  the  Na- 
tional Arts  Endowment,  though  brief  in 
years,  amply  Justifies  substantially  Increasing 
our  ptiblic  investment  in  the  arts. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  it  was  Just  five  years 
ago  this  month  that  President  Johnson 
signed  the  National  Arts  and  Cultural  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1964.  establishing  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arts.  September.  1969 
marks  as  well  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
signing  into  law  of  the  bill  creating  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties, which  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the 
funding  arm  of  the  Council. 

In  my  view,  you  and  your  colleagues  across 
the  land  who  have  administered  programs  in 
part  made  possible  through  the  Arts  Endow- 
ment can  take  pride  in  the  remarkable 
achievements  so  far.  remarkable  in  variety, 
quality  and  number  of  people  reached. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  National  Arts  En- 
dowment, the  American  Film  Institute  now 
exists. 

The  American  National  Theatre  and  Acad- 
emy building  in  New  York  City,  donated  to 
the  Endowment,  is  a  resource  for  performing 
groups  all  over  the  country. 

The  first  major  national  artists  housing 
center  in  the  U.S.  will,  as  a  result  of  Endow- 
ment initiative,  open  this  year  on  New 
York's  Lower  West  Side. 

The  National  Arts  Endowment  has  also 
supplied  funds  to  regional  theatres  so  that 
dramas  of  quality  can  fiourish  many  miles 
off  Broadway.  The  Tyrone  Guthrie  Theatre 
In  Minneapolis,  the  American  Conservatory 
Theatre  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  Arena 
Stage  here  in  Washington  have  all  received 
needed  sustenance  from  the  Endowment 

INDIVIDVAL   GRANTS   PROGRAM    DESERVES   SUPPORT 

The  Laboratory  Theatre  project  in  Prov- 
idence, Los  Angeles,  and  New  Orleans  and 
the  Artists  in  Residency  programs,  bene- 
ficiaries all  of  Federal  Arts  funds,  have 
brought  direct  experience  of  the  drama  to 
thousands  of  school  and  university  students. 

Individual  artists  as  well  as  institutions 
have  received  support  from  the  Arts  Endow- 
ment Although  less  than  5'.  of  the  Endow- 
ment budget  is  expended  on  individual  grant 
programs,  I  believe  this  investment  to  be 
eminently  wise 

Twenty-one  writers  received  S7.000  each 
In  fiscal  1968  to  enable  them  to  complete 
works  in  progress  or  conduct  research  es- 
sential to  their  work 

Individual  grants  of  S2.D00  each  were  made 
to  assist  twenty-nine  gifted  'JUt  unrecognized 
writers. 

And  individual  awards  of  $5,000  each  were 
given  to  twenty-nine  painters  and  sculptors 
in  recognition  of  past  accomplishments  and 
to  encourage  further  efforts  in  the  visual 
arts. 

I  trust  the  Individual  grants  program  will 
continue — and  I  strongly  support  It. 

All  these  and  many  more  activities  testify 
to  the  success  of  the  Endowment  in  Its  first 


few  years.  Its  programs  have  helped  extend 
the  arU  throughout  the  land— from  Inner 
city  ghettoes  to  small  rural  communities — in 
the  theatre,  dance,  opera,  painting,  music, 
films  and  writing. 

GROWTH  OF  STATE  ARTS  COUNCILS  PHENOMENAL 

Particularly  significant,  I  think.  Is  that  the 
Endowment's  efforts  have  stimulated  im- 
portant new  sources  of  support  for  the  arts. 
In  this  respect,  clearly  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  results  of  the  law  creating  the 
National  Endowment  has  been  the  growth  of 
the  State  Aru  Councils,  which  you  rep- 
resent. 

As  you  know,  the  Arts  Councils  were  au- 
thorized under  Section  5(H1  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965. 

Let  me  here  note  what  I  can  only  describe 
as  the  phenomenal  progress  of  the  State 
Arts  Council  movement  since  that  time. 

In  Fiscal  1966 — when  the  appropriations 
bill  contained  no  funds  under  section  5iHt  — 
only  22  States  provided  funds  of  any  kind 
for  their  Arts  Councils. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1967,  when  5(H»  funds  went 
to  each  State,  the  number  of  Councils  rose 
to  35.  In  both  1968  and  1969.  42  councils  re- 
ceived appropriations  from  state  budgets, 
and  this  fiscal  year  (1970),  44 

Far  more  Impressive,  however,  than  the 
number  of  states  providing  funds  for  Arts 
Councils  work,  are  the  total  amounts  for 
each  succeeding  year  since  1966. 

That  first  year  the  total  was  only  slightly 
more  than  $3  million  In  fiscal  year  1967, 
when  the  first  funds  were  made  available  to 
the  states  under  section  5(H>.  the  figure 
Jvimped  to  nearly  $5  million. 

This  year  nearly  seven  and  one  half  mil- 
lion dollars  in  state  funds  will  be  earmarked 
for  the  Arts  Councils. 

This  means,  essentially,  that  the  $2  million 
contained  in  the  appropriations  bill  passed 
by  the  House  this  summer  will  be  matched 
three  and  one-half  times  over  in  state  reve- 
mtes  alone! 

If  we  add  to  this  amount  the  matching 
program  funds  or  services  from  local  com- 
munities and  organizations,  we  can  see  that 
the  Federal  government  is  receiving  an  ap- 
proximate return  of  450  percent  on  its  di- 
rect investment  in  the  arts  through  State 
Arts  Councils. 

I  know  no  other  Federal  seed  money  pro- 
grams with  so  effective  a  record  in  generating 
greater  support  from  outside  sources 

HEARINGS  IN   CONGRESS  ON    ARTS  PROGRAMS 

I  have  SO  far  been  engaging  in  remem- 
brances of  things  past.  Where,  you  may  ask. 
are  we  going  now? 

As  you  know,  the  bill  authorizing  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties expires  next  June  The  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  Chair,  will  hold  hearings  sometime  during 
the  next  few  months  on  legislation  to  con- 
tinue the  life  of  the  Endowment  and  to  fix 
the  level  of  authorized  funding 

And  may  I  here  say  how  anxious  my  Sub- 
committee and  I  are  to  hear  from  you,  the 
leaders  of  the  States  Arts  Councils  across  the 
country,  to  have  your  views  and  your  sug- 
gestions for  improving  the  programs  of  the 
Endowment  As  they  say  in  the  country 
music    shows.    Keep   them   cards   and    letters 

comln'  in! 

I  suggest  to  you  that  money  rather  than 
existence  must  now  be  the  primary  concern 
of  supporters  of  the  Arts  Endowment.  Per 
most  Congressmen  of  both  parties  have  come 
to  accept  as  both  appropriate  and  desirable 
a  role  for  the  Federal  government  in  the  arts. 

Indeed,  a  spokesman  from  so  conservative 
a  community  as  Indianapolis  in  my  own 
state,  Izler  Solomon.  Music  Director  of  the 
Indianapolis  Svmphony,  wrote  only  last  Sun- 
dav  in  the  New  York  Times  that  -The  solu- 
tion I  in  this  case,  to  financing  music  J  will 
have  to  be  found  in  joint  funding  by  schools, 
park    departments,    foundations,    industry, 
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cities,  states  and,  most  Important,  Federal 
aid." 

"  .  .  Certainly  nobody  belongs  on  a  sym- 
phony board",  said  Mr.  Solomon  In  a  pro- 
nouncement which  ten  years  ago  would  have 
been  heresy  in  the  Hooeler  heartland,  "who 
thinks  'Federa'  aid'  are  dirty  words  " 

So  the  question  now  Is  not  whether  the 
Arts  Endowment  should  be.  but  rather  what 
It  should  be  doing  and  hoto  much  money  it 
should  have  to  do  its  Job. 

Up  to  now  the  Endowment  has  spent — I 
prefer  the  verb,  "invested" — some  $22.9  mil- 
lion. Last  year's  budget  was  about  $8  5  mil- 
lion. 

I  know  that  Nancy  Hanks  is  already  hard 
at  work  preparing  her  recommendations  for 
the  new  Arts  Endowment  budget. 

And  as  I  have  already  said,  the  most  im- 
portant matching  program  she  will  have  to 
deal  with  this  year  is  President  Nixon's  state- 
ment on  the  arts  with  his  budget  request  for 
them. 

Certainly  the  case  Is  compelling  for  sub- 
stantially more  funds  for  the  arts  Meagerly 
financed  as  they  are,  the  programs  of  the 
Endowment  have  elicited  nationwide  praise. 

SOME    PROVISIONS    OF    HOUSE    TAX    RETORM    BIIX 
THKSATEN   ARTS 

Moreover  as  the  Baumal-Bowen  study  and 
other  surveys  have  warned,  the  economic 
-plight  «<  the  performing  arts  In  America  has 
-BOW  liaoome  alarming. 

Nor  has  the  prospect  of  changes  In  Federal 
tax  laws  brightened  the  outlook.  Although 
I  am  a  militant  advocate  of  plugging  loop- 
boles  and  bringing  equity  to  our  Federal  tax 
structure,  I  am  distressed  that  the  tax  re- 
form bill  passed  recently  by  the  House  would 
impose  an  across-the-board  7.5%  levy  on  the 
Investment  income  of  foundations.  The  arts 
rely  heavily  on  foundations  In  many  ways, 
and  to  punish  all  foundations  for  the  sins 
of  a  few  seeias  to  me  unwise  public  policy. 

I  hope  as  well  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  will  not  allow  to  stand  that  fea- 
ture of  the  House  bill  which  provides  that  a 
donation  of  a  work  of  art  must,  for  tax  de- 
duction purposes,  be  valued  either  at  the 
cost  the  donor  originally  paid  or.  If  valued 
at  its  appreciated  figure,  be  subject  to  capital 
gains  tax.  This  unrealistic  formula  will  ob- 
viously enormously  inhibit  donations  of  tu-t 
to  the  many  museums  which  depend  heavily 
on  private  gifts. 

Aside  from  such  financial  problems  as 
these,  which  afflict  the  arts  generally,  there 
are  certain  other  questions  about  future  Fed- 
eral arts  policy  worth  reviewing. 

For  example,  some  have  suggested  that  all 
Federal  funds  for  the  arts  should  henceforth 
go  only  to  State  Arts  Councils  rather  than 
for  developing  national  programs  In  the  arts. 

MEED  FOR  CONTINtriNO   NATIONAL   PROGRAMS   IN 
THE     ARTS 

I  believe,  however,  and  I  understand  most 
of  you  do  too,  that  there  Is  a  continuing 
and  powerful  need  for  programs  m  the  arts 
that  go  beyond  the  borders  of  a  single  state. 

Let  me  cite  an  example  or  two  of  the  Im- 
portance of  continuing  a  national  arts  pro- 
gram. 

In  1966.  when  the  .\merican  Ballet  The- 
atre, for  years  among  the  most  imaginative 
companies  in  the  world,  was  in  financial 
trouble,  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  was  able  to  make  it  an  emergency  grant 
of  $100,000  which  was  matched  with  private 
funds.  This  seed  money  represented  a  recog- 
nition that  the  company  was  a  national  re- 
source and  made  it  possible  for  the  Ballet 
Theatre  to  secure  further  commitments  from 
foundations  and  other  private  resources. 

Or  I  could  remind  you  how  the  Endow- 
ment helped  the  San  Francisco  Opera  in  the 
creation  of  the  Western  Opera  Theatre,  a 
small,  flexible  ensemble  company  which  can 
perform  In  communities  whose  facilities  will 
not  permit  appearance  oi  opera  on  a  large 


scale.  In  three  years,  It  has  Increased  Its 
performance  rate  from  35  to  160  per  MAson, 
reaching  communities  in  which  opera  had 
never  before  t>een  performed. 

MtJST  STRENGTHEN  STATE  ARTS  COtJNCILS 

My  view,  therefore,  is  that  the  wisest  policy 
for  us  to  pursue  Is  that  of  greater  financial 
support  both  for  the  general  programs  of  the 
National  Endowment  under  Section  5  (C)  of 
the  Act  and  for  increased  funding  for  the 
State  Arts  Councils  under  5  fH) . 

We  need  both,  and  we  need  to  build  upon 
the  splendid  patterns  of  cooperation  which 
have  been  developed  between  the  National 
Endowment  and  the  states.  The  state  and  na- 
tional programs  complement  and  reinforce 
each  other. 

Let  me  make  clear,  however,  that  I  believe 
the  State  Arts  Councils  are  capable  of  han- 
dling substantially  Increased  funds  and  that 
I  sjjedflcally  endorse  raising  from  $50,000  to 
$100,000,  the  authorization  for  each  State 
Council. 

I  AREAS  THAT  NEED  REINPORCEMENT 

Beyond  strengthening  the  hand  of  the 
State  Councils,  there  are.  I  think,  certain 
existing  areas  that  require  reinforcement. 
In  testimony  before  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  Roger  L.  Stevens  touched 
on  several  of  them : 

The  poetry  In  the  schools  program,  which 
enables  established  poets  to  visit  high 
schools; 

The  burgeoning  needs  of  symphony  or- 
chestras and  operas — a  problem  so  press- 
ing that  It  may  well  require  special 
attention; 

Arts  programs  In  the  inner  city — an  ac- 
tivity yearning  for  expansion  beyond  such 
Endowment-backed  efforts  as  a  school  for 
the  arts  in  Harlem,  another  at  Hull  House 
in  Chicago  and  the  Watts  Workshop  in  Los 
Angeles. 

The  National  Endowment  also  needs 
money  for  research  Into  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  formal  art  education  in  our 
elementary  schools,  often  a  child's  first  en- 
counter with  the  arts.  And  how  good  Is  the 
teaching  of  the  arts  In  cnxe  colleges  and 
universities? 

Nor  should  the  implications  for  arts  pro- 
grams for  older  Americans  be  neglected;  the 
time  of  retirement  can  for  many  be  a  time 
of  enrichment  through  the  arts. 

We  should  experiment,  too.  with  utilizing 
radio,  television  and  films  to  bring  to  as 
many  Americans  as  possible,  especially  those 
who  live  In  Inaccessible  areas,  an  opportunity 
to  experience  plays,  music  and  exhibitions  of 
art. 

All  of  you  here  could.  I  am  sure,  add  to 
this  list  your  own  suggestions.  I  have  sought 
only  to  limit  the  horizon  of  possibihtles  for 
the  arts  In  America  and  to  suggest  the  con- 
tribution which  the  Federal  government  can 
make  to  their  support. 

The  kinds  of  questions  I  have  here  dis- 
cussed with  you  are  the  kinds  of  proposals 
for  Federal  support  of  the  arts  that,  I  believe, 
should  be  given  careful  consideration  by 
Congress  and  the  Administration,  and  these 
and  questions  like  them  will  be  raised  in  our 
Subcommittee  hearings. 

StrPPOBff      FOR       ARTS       IN       CONGRESS       I.ARGELY 

DEPENDS  ON  YOD 

Let  me  say.  however.  In  closing  that  our 
capacity  in  Congress  to  provide  support  for 
the  arts  depends  ultimately  on  the  support 
that  people  like  you  can  generate  and  stimu- 
late across  the  country. 

You  have  vigorous  allies  on  Capitol  Hill — 
men  ajid  women  like  Congressmen  Frank 
Thompson,  Jr.  of  New  Jersey,  William  Moor- 
head  of  Pennsylvania.  Julia  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington, Ogden  Reid  of  New  York,  Ben  Reifel 
of  South  Dakota  and  Wiley  Mayne  of  Iowa, 
and  in  the  Senate,  such  articulate  cnamplons 
as  Senators  Mansfield,  Fulbrlght,  Pell,  Javlts 
and  Percv. 
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Support  of  the  arts  Is  clearly  a  bipartisan 
enterprise  I 

But  your  friends  In  Congress  can  be  no 
more  efl'ective  in  advocating  your  cause  than 
you  enable  us  to  be. 

You  must,  therefore,  in  your  own  states 
and  communities,  communicate  your  con- 
cern about  the  need  for  adequate  Federal 
support  for  the  arts  to  your  own  Senators 
and   Representatives. 

I  have  said  that  we  live  In  a  time  of  na- 
tional introspection  and  self-examination.  In 
such  a  time  we  need  all  the  more,  if  we  are 
to  make  our  country  what  it  ought  to  be.  a 
land  where  individual  men  and  women  can 
live  lives  of  Joy  and  beauty  as  well  as  of  hope 
and  freedom,  generously  to  support  those 
activities  that  make  such  lives  possible. 

And  among  such  activities  surely  are  the 
arts  of  America  and  the  qualities  of  mind  and 
spirit  and  imagination  of  which  they  are  the 
Incarnations. 


ALPHA  CHI  FEDERATED  WOMEN'S 
CLUB  OP  DAYTON,  TEX.,  EN- 
DORSES 100.000-ACRE  BIG 
THICKET  NATIONAL  PARK  IN 
SOUTHEAST  TEXAS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Alpha  Chi  Federated  Women's  Club 
of  Dayton.  Tex.,  adopted  on  July  16, 
1969,  a  resolution  urging  the  establish- 
ment of  a  100,000-acre  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Park.  The  members  of  this  fine 
organization  recognize  the  great  value  of 
beautiful  wilderness  in  southeast  Texas, 
and  the  necessity  for  preserving  it  for  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  future  genera- 
tions. 

This  unique  area  is  truly  a  botanical 
wonderland.  In  the  Big  Thicket  are 
found  the  world's  largest  eastern  red 
cedar,  black  hickory,  holly,  planertree, 
red  bay,  yaupon.  sparkleberry,  common 
sweetleaf .  and  silverbell. 

In  addition  to  the  Big  Thicket's  rich 
and  diverse  plant  life,  the  area  is  also 
the  home  of  the  many  rare  birds,  such  as 
the  red-cockaded  woodpecker,  Bach- 
man's  sparrow,  and  the  all  but  extinct 
whooping  crane.  The  Big  Thicket  is 
probably  the  last  refuge  of  the  rarest  of 
woodpeckers,  the  great  Ivory  Billed. 

This  great  wilderness  is  vanishing 
rapidly.  We  must  act  now  to  save  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Jtn.Y  16,  1969. 

Whereas,  the  Big  Thicket  of  Texas  is  a 
meeting  place  for  eastern,  western,  and 
northern  ecological  elements;  and 

Whereas,  this  Is  the  last  stand  in  Texas 
of  the  nearly  extinct  Ivorj-billed  Wood- 
pecker: and 

Whereas,  this  beautiful  and  unique  area 
Is  rapidly  being  destroyed  by  bulldozer  and 
chain  saw:  therefore 

Be  it  resolved  that  Alpha  Chi  Federated 
Women's  Club  of  Dayton,  Texas  urges  the 
preservation  of  at  least  100.000  acres  contain- 
ing the  most  unique  areas  of  the  Big  Thicket, 
these  areas  to  be  connected  by  environmental 
corridors;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  set  Im- 
mediate hearings  on  S.  4  which  wotild  create 
a  Big  Thlcitet  National  Area. 

Mrs.  Tommy  Whttb, 
President,  Alpha  Cfhi. 
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THE  PESTICIDE  PERILn-LH 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  a  world- 
wide controversy  is  being  actively  debated 
about  the  threat  to  our  environment 
from  the  unnecessary  and  careless  use  of 
chemicals  to  control  pests. 

Alarming  evidence  has  been  presented 
which  unquestionably  credits  persistent, 
toxic  pesticides  with  the  death  and  near 
extinction  of  many  wildlife  species  and 
suggests  links  to  cancer  and  stomach  and 
liver  ailments  in  man.  Some  foreign 
countries  have  placed  bans  on  the  use  of 
DDT  and  related  pesticides.  In  the 
United  States  two  States  have  already 
banned  DDT  and  many  others  are  con- 
sidering similar  proposals.  Gardening 
publications  are  advising  their  readers 
not  to  use  these  pesticides,  and  conser- 
vation groups  are  warning  their  mem- 
bers about  the  dangers. 

In  the  midst  of  this  concerned  cam- 
paign. Dr.  Arthur  D.  Hasler,  professor  of 
limnology  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
wrote  to  the  Milwaukee  Journal  deplor- 
ing a  quote  he  recently  read  in  that  paper 
by  a  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
spokesman  recommending  herbicides  for 
killing  aquatic  plants  in  Florida.  Dr.  Has- 
ler strongly  suspects  some  good  use  could 
be  found  for  these  aquatic  plants,  mak- 
ing their  destruction  unwise: 

Aquatic  plants  in  our  lakes  as  well  as  fish 
should  be  viewed  as  a  harvestable  crop  and 
therefore  equipment  now  procurable  should 
be  employed  to  remove  and  utilize  them. 
Moreover,  new  effort  should  be  expended  to 
develop  better  harvesting  equipment.  In  ad- 
dition investigations  should  be  strengthened 
to  search  for  new  utlllzable  products.  We 
shotild  be  impoverishing  our  overfertiUzed 
lakes  by  harvesting  crops,  not  refertUizlng 
them  by  chemical  control  methods  which  also 
interrupt  many  normal  events  in  the  life 
of  hundreds  cf  algae,  invertebrate  and  ver- 
tebrate animals. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Has- 
ler's  letter  to  the  Milwaukee  Journal  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Water  Weeds  and  Chemicals 
(By  Arthur  D.  Hasler) 

To  ITie  Journal :  On  your  Editorial  Page  for 
June  19.  a  National  Geographic  society  bul- 
letin quoted  Dr.  Lyle  W.  Weldon,  United 
States  department  of  agriculture,  aquatic 
weed  laboratory.  Port  Lauderdale,  Pla.,  as 
stating  that  "one  acre  of  water  hyacinths 
creates  as  much  pollution  as  40  people  dump- 
ing raw  sewage."  Also  that  "aquatic  weeds 
alone  in  Florida  cost  the  state  more  than  $60 
million  a  year  just  in  property  depreciation." 

Herbicides  (plant  poisons)  are  recom- 
mended for  kUling  the  aquatic  plants.  In  this 
reoonmaendation  there  Is  a  misplaced  appli- 
cation of  agricultural  procedure  which  is  to 
eradicate,  by  poisonous  chemicals,  aU  species 
on  a  plot  of  land  which  compete  with  « 
single  species  of  food  plant. 

Chemical  poisons  applied  to  lakes,  canals 
or  rivers,  however,  cannot  be  restricted  as 
they  can  be  in  a  farm  plot  because  in  an 
aquatic  system  they  are  circulated  by  cur- 
rents throughout  the  diverse  and  complex 
communities  of  plants  and  animals.  While 
the  presumed  design  in  this  control  measure 
is  to  kill  only  one  species  of  aquatic  plant, 
the  poison  in  fact  affecu  hundreds  of  species 
of  organisms,  including  the  eggs  and  larvae  of 
fish,  too  often  adversely. 

Every  landscape  produces  a  potentially 
usable  crop  of  llTlng  things.  In  a  world  in 
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need  of  food  and  fertilizers  it  Is  incongruous 
that  a  crop  of  this  magnitude  should  be  de- 
stroyed. A  more  logical  practice  would  be  to 
harvest  and  utilize  the  surpluses  of  nature, 
not  to  poison  them  Harvesting  of  water 
hyacinths  could  yield  a  product  When 
poisoned  their  rotting  bodies  pollute  and 
fertilize  the  w.iter.  Moreover,  as  the  poison 
is  decomposed  into  iu  chief  degradation 
product — carbon  dioxide — it  also  serves  as  a 
fertilizer.  Hence,  chemical  control  of  aquatic 
plants  pollutes  twice.  Furthermore,  if  the 
poison  is  a  persistent  pesticide  it  is  even  more 
inappropriate  as  a  solution  to  this  problem. 

A  species  of  large  aquatic  plant  ( phrag- 
mltes)  which  thrives  on  the  Danube  river 
delta  produces  a  profitable  paper  product  for 
the  Rumanians  A  search  for  useful  products 
of  other  types  in  aquatic  planu  will  yield 
commodities  of  economic  value  and  therefore 
alleviate  sufTerlng  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
where  plants  now  choke  eutrophic  bodies 
of  water. 

In  the  meantime  har^-estlng  these  plants 
and  using  them  for  animal  feed  or  compost 
fertilizer  on  the  land  is  a  far  more  rational 
use  and  conforms  to  higher  ecological  ethics 
than  does  poisoning  them  to  rot  In  the  waters 
and  to  refertilize  the  habitat  for  more  to 
flourish. 

These  same  arguments  apply  to  Wisconsin. 
.'Vquatic  plants  in  our  l.\kes  as  well  as  fish 
should  be  viewed  as  a  harvestable  crop  and 
therefore  equipment  now  procurable  should 
be  employed  to  remove  and  utilize  them. 
Moreover,  new  effort  should  be  expended  to 
develop  better  har\'estlng  equipment  In 
addition  investigations  should  be  strength- 
ened to  search  for  new  utlllzable  products. 
We  should  be  Impoverishing  our  overfertillzed 
lakes  by  harvesting  crops,  not  refertilizing 
them  by  chemical  control  methods  which  also 
interrupt  many  normal  events  in  the  life  of 
hundreds  of  algae,  invertebrate  and  verte- 
brate animals. 

Arthttr  D  Hasler. 


INCOME  AND  ASSETS  OF  SENATOR 
AND  MRS.  CHURCH 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 12  I  issued  another  in  my  series  of 
voluntary  disclosures  of  income  and  as- 
sets covering  myself  and  my  wife.  At 
that  time,  I  failed  to  include,  through 
oversight,  a  bit  of  subsidiary'  information 
pertinent  to  the  disclosure. 

As  I  have  stated  in  my  earlier  disclos- 
ures, my  wife  has  certain  real  property 
holdings  in  Idaho,  which  I  think  should 
be  listed.  She  is  the  owner  of  the  family 
residence  at  109  West  Idaho  Street  in 
Boise,  and  she  holds  an  undivided  half 
interest  in  the  Robinson  Bar  Ranch  near 
Clayton.  She  earns  no  net  income,  de- 
rives no  profit,  from  either  property,  '•"'or 
my  part,  I  now  share  with  my  brother. 
Col.  Richard  B.  Church,  a  future  interest 
in  two  properties  conveyed  to  us  by  our 
mother,  who  withheld  a  life  estate.  At 
one  of  them,  located  at  816  Pueblo  Street 
in  Boise,  she  at  present  resides;  the  other 
is  an  apartment  house  our  father  built  at 
415  Jefferson  Street.  For  the  rest  of  my 
mother's  life,  of  course,  the  full  use  and 
benefit  of  these  two  properties  are  ex- 
clusively hers  to  enjoy. 


We  owe  it  to  our  posterity  to  record  and 
preserve  this  tradition  so  that  it  can  be 
passed  on. 

In  March  of  tliis  year,  I  introduced 
S  1591,  a  bill  to  create  an  Americfin  Folk- 
life  Foundation.  This  proposal  has  now 
received  the  support  of  many  of  Amer- 
ica's leading  folk  culturists.  One  such  en- 
dorsement comes  from  the  editors  of 
Folklore  Forum  published  by  the  Folklore 
Institute  at  Indiana  University  in  Bloom- 
ington.  Ind. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  of  endorsement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

FOLKIXIRE  FOKUU . 

Bloomington,  hid..  April  12,  1969. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborouch. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  YARBOROfCH :  The  Editors  of 
the  Folklore  Forum  would  like  to  tAke  this 
opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your  introduc- 
tion of  Senate  Bill  S.  1591.  which  aims  at  the 
establishment  of  an  American  PolKlife  Foun- 
dation. This  bill  is  an  excellent  one  and  we 
fully  support  its  alms.  We  Intend  to  pub- 
lish an  editorial  urging  our  readers  all  over 
the  country  to  support  your  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  study  of  our  great  American  folk  cul- 
ture We  certainly  hope  that  this  bill  will  be 
p>assed  out  of  committee. 

It  is  certainly  encouraging  to  realize  that 
our  National  leaders  are  aware  of  the  wealth 
of  traditions  which  we  as  a  nation  possess 
and  that  these  traditions  should  be  studied 
and  preserved.  We  are  sure  that  such  a  Foun- 
dation will  be  well  received  by  all  Americans 
who  are  interested  in  their  own  heritage. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Elliott  Orino. 

James  R.   DrEHAM. 

F   A.  DE  Caro, 

Editors. 


FOLKLORE   FORUM   ENDORSES 
S.  1591 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
Imve  long  been  concerned  about  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  Nation's  folk  tradi- 
tions. We  are  widely  varied  people  and 
thus  are  the  heirs  to  a  rich  folk  tradition. 


MINNESOTA      GR.\NTS      FOR      THE 
UNITED  NEGRO  COLLEGE  FUND 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Jime  25  of  this  year,  the  Minnesota  Min- 
ing &  Manufacturing  Co.  and  the  Hill 
Family  Foundation,  of  St.  Paul.  Minn., 
presented  grants  totaling  more  then 
S700.000  to  the  36  member  institutions 
of  the  United  Negro  College  Fund  and 
two  other  predominantly  Negro  colleges 
for  microfilm  research  centers  and 
microfilmed  materials  on  Afro-Ameri- 
can culture  and  history.  These  grants 
show  the  importance  that  conwrations 
and  foundations  are  placing  In  the  con- 
tinuing expansion  of  education  at  the 
highest  level  to  all  segments  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

Mr.  Ray  H.  Herzog,  vice  president  of 
the  3M  Company's  Graphic  Systems 
Group,  stated  the  case  appropriately  in 
saying: 

We  feel  that  Industry  In  the  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  wait  for  sufficiently  edu- 
cated black  executive  talent.  These  colleges 
will  shoulder  some  of  the  mo«t  slgnlflcAnt 
educational  responslbUltiea  of  our  Nation 
during  the  next  decade.  It  will  be  tbeir  re- 
sponsiblUty  to  provide  leadership  In  thlfc 
area. 

Equality  is  based  sqtiarely  on  the 
quality  of  education,  and  with  new  op- 
portunties  opening  to  black  students, 
they  need  more  than  ever  the  quality 
training  that  prepare*  them  to  be  com- 
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petltive.  This  month  approximately  45,- 
000  students  will  be  enrolled  in  the 
UNCF's  36  member  institutions.  More 
than  20  percent  of  these  yoimg  people 
come  from  States  outside  of  the  South. 
Of  the  nearly  300,000  black  students  en- 
rolled in  all  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, UNCF  schools  are  training  one- 
fifth.  Graduates  of  UNCF  colleges  repre- 
sent 85  percent  of  the  Negro  physicians 
in  the  United  States,  three-fourths  of 
the  Negroes  who  hold  Ph.  D.'s  and  in- 
numerable religious,  community,  and 
political  leaders,  teachers,  and  social 
workers. 

The  black  student  of  yesterday  was 
training  mainly  for  teaching  and  social 
working  positions.  The  black  student  of 
today  has  the  opportunity  to  train  for 
business  and  industry  as  well  as  the  pro- 
fessions. The  pressure  is  intense  at  both 
ends — the  Negro  must  have  a  quality 
education  at  the  highest  level,  and  the 
companies  must  recruit  and  hire  quality 
black  executives  and  prcfessionals. 
UNCF  colleges  are  actively  expanding 
and  initiating  new  programs,  courses, 
and  departments  to  meet  the  need  of  to- 
days business  and  industry.  Job  oppor- 
ttBiitlesTlave  greatly  increased  over  the 
last  5  years,  and  in  1968  alone  there 
was  a  65-percent  increase  in  the  number 
of  UNCF  students  interviewed  by  busi- 
ness and  industry  over  1967,  with  an  in- 
crease of  100  percent  in  the  number  of 
job  offers. 

Thousands  of  black  youngsters  go 
through  high  school  with  low  motivation 
because  they  have  no  realistic  hope  of 
going  to  college.  The  funds  36  schools, 
throughout  its  25-year  historj-.  have 
given  hope  to  these  many  young  people 
of  high  potential  but  limited  prepara- 
tion. 

The  3M  Company,  long  active  in  pro- 
viding educational  grants,  aid  and  schol- 
arship programs,  has  taken  another  im- 
portant step  forward  in  granting  more 
than  $500,000  in  these  micro-film  re- 
search  centers  to  the  United  Negro  Col- 
lege Fimd.  The  Hill  Family  Foundation 
in  granting  more  than  $200,000  for  work- 
shops for  librarians  and  instructors  who 
will  utilize  these  materials,  continues  to 
support  the  development  of  education, 
research,  and  new  fields  of  study. 

As  a  U.S.  Senator  and  as  a  private 
citizen,  I  am  equally  concerned  about 
the  educational  facilities  in  our  coimtry 
and  the  great  necessity  for  quality  edu- 
cation for  all.  As  a  Minnesotan.  I  am 
proud  that  the  3M  Company  and  the  Hill 
Family  Foundation  have  expressed  their 
will  to  share  in  the  educational  advance- 
ments in  our  country  by  providing  these 
grants  to  the  Unite  1  Negro  College  Fund. 


GARBAGE   CRISIS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Govern- 
ment officials  have  indicated  the  sever- 
ity of  the  problem  of  disposing  of  our 
waste  by  csdllng  it  "a  national  disgrace." 
The  per  capita  waste  collection  is  now 
over  5  pounds  a  day,  and  by  1980  it  will 
be  8  pounds  daily. 

An  article  published  in  the  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  of  September  8,  1969, 
outlines  some  of  the  problems  involved 
and  some  ways  this  problem  is  being 


met.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  entitled  "Why  the  U.S.  Is  in  Dan- 
ger of  Being  Engulfed  by  It«  Trash,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Why  the  U.S.  Is  in  Dancer  of  Being 
Engulfed  by  Its  Trash 

Americans,  their  health  threatened  by  air 
and  water  pollution,  are  disturbed  by  warn- 
ings that  they  also  face  the  danger  of  being 
engxilfed  In  trash. 

Mountains  of  waste  are  building  up  around 
the  major  cities.  Space  for  disposal  Is  run- 
ning out.  Garbage-dumping  is  poisoning  wa- 
ter supplies.  Inefficient  incineration  further 
fouls  the  air. 

The  problem  is  not  Just  household  and 
commercial  waste.  Worn-out  automobiles 
and  tires  are  dumped  by  the  millions.  Bot- 
tles, cans  and  paper  containers  litter  streets, 
highways,  rural  roads  and  parks.  Industrial 
and  farm  refuse  piles  higher  and  higher. 

The  country  now  has  to  deal  with  3.5  bil- 
lion tons  of  solid  waste  each  year,  and  that 
figure  keeps  growing.  This  Includes  360  mil- 
lion tone  of  household  and  commercial  trash. 

It  costs  cities  4.5  billions  a  year  to  collect 
and  dispose  of  this  refuse. 

Government  experts  say  the  situation  Is 
nearlng  "a  national  disgrace."  They  warn 
that  new.  imaginative  solutions  must  be 
found.  Some  experiments  backed  by  federal 
funds,  are  under  way  to  find  the  most  ef- 
ficient ways  of  getting  rid  of  trash. 

Richard  D.  Vaughan,  director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Solid  Waste  Management  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  notes: 

"The  most  convenient  means  for  disposal — 
usually  an  open-burning  dump — was,  and 
unfortunately  stlU  Is.  most  frequently  em- 
ployed. However.  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
obvious  that  such  a  casual  approach  to  solid- 
waste  management — which  may  have  been 
acceptable  in  an  earlier  day — can  no  longer 
be  tolerated  in  a  country  of  over  200  million 
persons,  70  per  cent  of  whom  live  In  urban 
areas." 

It  is  not  possible  any  more,  says  a  special 
report  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
just  to  throw  garbage  "away." 

"As  the  earth  becomes  more  crowded,"  the 
Academy  said,  "there  is  no  longer  an  'away.' 
One  person's  trash  basket  Is  another's  living 
space." 

now;    3.3    POUNDS   EACH 

According  to  Mr.  Vaughan,  in  1920  an 
average  of  2.75  pounds  of  waste  was  collected 
daily  from  each  person  In  the  U.S.  Today, 
this  figure  has  grown  to  5.3  pounds,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  by  1980.  the  per  capita  waste 
collection  will  be  8  pounds  a  day. 

From  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  citiee 
are  running  out  of  disposal  space.  One  year's 
rubbish  from  10,000  people  covers  an  acre  of 
ground  7  feet  deep. 

Incineration  is  not  the  final  solution  be- 
cause burning  leaves  a  20  per  cent  residue  of 
ash,  in  addition  to  pollution  of  the  air.  New 
high-temperature  furnaces,  however,  may 
reduce  the  ash  content  to  10  per  cent. 

Some  big  cities,  notably  San  Francisco  and 
Philadelphia,  have  been  dickering  with  rail- 
road lines  to  freight  their  trash  many  miles 
away  to  otherwise  useless  land  or  abandoned 
mines,  but  costs  and  other  problems  have 
delayed  these  programs. 

Another  Idea  being  considered  Is  compress- 
ing rubbish  in  containers,  taking  It  out  to 
sea  and  Jettisoning  it  In  deep  water.  This 
method  presumably  would  benefit  only  sea- 
board cHles. 

FROM    DUMP   TO    PARK 

The  major  innovation  in  waste  disposal  so 
far  has  been  development  of  the  "sanitary 
land-flU"  system.  Trash  Is  hauled  to  an  open 
area  and  put  into  trenches.  Then  It  is  covered 


with  soil.  When  filled,  the  dump  is  converted 
into  a  park  or  recreational  facility. 

This  Is  being  done  at  a  site  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  where  open  burning  was  practiced 
a  few  miles  from  the  Capitol.  A  few  months 
hence,  dumping  will  stop  and  conversion  of 
the  area  into  a  300-acre  park  will  begin. 

The  sanitary-landfill  system,  says  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  makes  a  dump  rodent- 
proof  and  odorless.  It  is  only  slightly  more 
costly  than  burning. 

Why  is  trash  becoming  such  a  big  prob- 
lem? The  answer,  in  part.  Is  the  steady  Intro- 
duction of  more  conveniently  packaged  con- 
sumer items.  Increasingly,  too,  many  Items 
still  reach  the  buyer  In  containers  that  do 
not  deteriorate  quickly  or  at  all. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  Americans.  In  a 
typical  year,  throw  away  48  billion  cans.  26 
billion  bottles^  more  than  30  million  tons  of 
paper.  4  million  tons  of  plastics,  and  100  mil- 
lion rubber  tires  weighing  a  million  ton.s. 

Use  of  disposable  bottles,  to  be  tossed  away 
rather  than  returned  for  a  refund,  is  spread- 
ing. Aluminum  cans,  which  unlike  steel  cans 
do  not  rust  away  when  discarded,  are  grow- 
ing in  popularity.  More  and  more  items  come 
In  plastics  which  do  not  decompose  and 
cause  noxious  fumes  when  burned. 

A  recent  survey  of  litter  along  a  one-mile 
stretch  of  two-lane  Kansas  highway  turned 
up  these  Items:  770  paper  cups.  730  empty 
cigarette  packs.  590  beer  cans.  130  soft-drink 
bottles.  120  beer  bottles  HO  whisky  bottles 
and  90  beer  cartons. 

Tlie  collection  also  Included  everything 
from  bedsprlngs  to  shoes. 

One  firm,  the  Reynolds  Metal  Company,  is 
trying  to  make  a  small  dent  In  all  this  Ut- 
ter. It  is  offering  a  half-cent  bounty  for  each 
aluminum  beer  can  turned  in  at  depots  in 
Los  Angeles  and  Miami.  Fla 

Mr.  Vaughan  gave  a  viewTxslnt  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Solid  Waste  Management  when  he 
said: 

"I  sometimes  don't  understand  Americans. 
In  Europe,  you  almost  never  see  anyone  dis- 
card anything  in  the  street.  In  the  United 
States,  I've  seen  Don't  Litter  signs  prac- 
tically covered  with  litter.  Americans  axe 
lltterers.  The  problem  is  so  bad  that  we 
have  sociologists  working  on  the  problem, 
trying  to  find  out  why  Americans  have  such 
an  untidy  streak.  ' 

DEAD-TRAFFIC   JAM 

Another  headache  for  the  officials  dealing 
with  solid  waste  is  the  Increasing  numl>er  of 
scrapped  autos.  One  estimate  is  that,  by 
1980,  Americans  will  be  discarding  10  mil- 
lion motor  vehicles  a  year. 

With  the  introduction  in  recent  years  of 
new  methods  of  steelmaklng,  there  is  almost 
no  demand  for  baled  steel  scrap. 

Under  the  old  method,  cars  were  put  into 
a  hydraulic  press,  squeezed  into  blocks  about 
the  size  of  a  small  trunk  and  fed  to  steel- 
plant  furnaces. 

Now  some  old  cars  are  being  chewed  up 
by  huge  machines  that  turn  them  into  shav- 
ings and  chunks  for  reprocessing  into  steel. 
But  one  of  these  machines — and  there  are 
only  a  few  in  the  country — can  dispose  of 
only  about  1.000  car  shells  a  day.  after  these 
have  been  stripped  of  tires,  seats,  engines, 
window^s  and  transmissions. 

As  for  the  100  million  worn-out  tires  that 
are  thrown  away  every  year,  experts  are  seek- 
ing ways  to  make  them  into  something  more 
useful  than  btunpers  on  boatyard  docks. 

Scientists  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  tislng 
a  "closed  reactor"  similar  to  a  cooking  oven, 
have  extracted  chemicals,  gas  and  tar  from 
the  discarded  casings.  The  new  process  may 
help  in  solving  one  waste-disposal  problem 
while  also  reclaiming  useful  materials. 

NEW    GOLD    RUSH? 

Another  Bureau  of  Mines  project  has  liter- 
ally found  gold  in  rubbish  piles.  A  study  of 
a&h  residue  in  incinerators  turned  up  both 
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gold  and  sliver  from  lost  or  castoff  costume 
JeweU'y,  coins,  &nd  photographic  negatives. 
The  minerals  were  discovered  to  assay  at 
$14   per  ton  of  ash. 

Although  the  trash  problem  primarily  is 
a  local  one.  the  Government  has  stepped  In 
to  lend  assistance.  Under  a  1965  act  of  Con- 
gress, the  Bureau  of  Solid  Waste  Manage- 
ment was  created.  Two  thirds  of  Ite  budget 
of  15  million  dollars  goes  in  grants  to  State 
and  local  agencies,  universities  and  a  few 
private  companies  for  experiments  to  find 
better  ways  of  handling  trash. 

One  research  project  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Is  examining  the  possibility 
of  using  pipeline  techniques  for  collection 
and  removal  of  household  solid  waste.  Re- 
searchers have  designed  a  pilot-scale  removal 
system  that  would  pipe  away  soUd  wastes 
that  had  been  mixed  with  water. 

•'Recycling  and  reuse"  is  another  concept 
that  Is  being  Investigated.  A  limiting  factor 
in  this  process  at  present  is  that  it  must 
start  with  hand  separation  of  different  types 
of  trash.  The  Stanford  Research  Institute, 
under  a  Government  grant.  Is  working  to 
develop  a  separator  that  would  use  air  pres- 
sure to  sort  out  five  different  types  of  ma- 
terials, some  of  which  could  be  processed  for 
reuse.  

JOBS   FOR    HOTJSEWTVES? 

Mr  Vaughan  believes  that,  in  10  to  15 
years,  all  but  5  to  10  per  cent  of  household 
garbage  will  be  reclaimed. 

"It  would  be  nice."  he  says,  "If  the  Ameri- 
can housew-lfe  could  be  persuaded  to  sort  out 
garbage  Into  about  15  different  piles.  Then 
all  the  plastic  bottles  and  aluminum  cans 
could  be  gathered  and  melted  down  for  reuse. 
Well,  my  wife  isn't  about  to  take  on  such  a 
Job  "of  garbage-sorting,  and  I  doubt  that 
many  other  wives  would." 

The  answer,  he  believes,  lies  In  automation 
of  the  kind  being  researched  at  Stanford. 
Success  in  that  field  would  make  It  economic 
to  reclaim  not  only  plastics  and  metals  but 
also  food  scraps  from  which  fertilizer  could 

be  made.  . 

Composting  of  household  and  restaurant 
garbage  on  a  commercial  scale  lor  sale  as 
fertilizer  has  been  tried,  but  has  not  been 
notably  succesrful.  Farmers  and  gardeners 
find  it  easier  to  pick  up  a  bag  of  chemical 
fertilizer  at  the  local  hardware  store,  and 
most  of  the  compost  firms  have  closed. 

The  dream  of  most  experts  in  the  solid- 
waste-dLsposal  field  is  a  concept  called  "total 
recycling  "  This  would  eliminate  trash  be- 
cause nothing  would  ever  be  thrown  away. 
It  would  be  used  again  In  some  way. 

An  automobUe,  for  example,  would  be  de- 
signed and  buUt  so  its  unworn  parts  could  be 
retrieved  for  reuse  when  iu  usefulness  was 
ended  Only  irreducible  scrap  would  remain, 
and  that  could  be  salvaged.  But  the  experts 
agree  that  the  time  when  such  a  system  may 
evolve  is  not  now  In  sight. 

What  Mr.  Vaughn  calls  "one  of  the  most 
promising  engineering  concepts  In  solid- 
waste  management"  is  a  combustion  power 
unit  bein?  developed  under  contract  by  the 
Combustion  Power  Company  of  Palo  Alto, 
C.^llf.  This  is  basical'.y  a  special  incinerator 
that  burns  household  and  commercial  trash 
at  high  pressure  to  produce  hot  gases  to 
power  a  turbine,  which  in  turn  drives  an 
electrical  generator. 

As  designed,  the  unit  should  produce  ap- 
proximatelv  15.000  kilowatts  of  electric  power 
while  burning  400  tons  of  municipal  trash 

dally. 

The  incinerator-generator  units  could  be 
Installed  at  strategic  points  in  urban  areas, 
reducing  hauling  distances  For  example,  five 
such  units  could  handle  all  the  refuse  from 
San  Francisco,  while  about  40  units  would 
be  required  for  New  York  City. 

THE    LOATHSOME    TRAIN 

For  a  time,  it  appeared  that  one  answer 
to  the  problems  of  major  ciUes  in  disposing 


of  their  trash  would  be  cart  it  away  In  trains 
The  fact  Is  that  close-in  urban  land  has  be- 
come too  valuable  for  dumping  and  long- 
haul  trucking  costs  are  too  high  to  dump  at 
sites  farther  away.  Trains  could  provide  a 
cheaper  service. 

San  Francisco's  present  rubbish -disposal 
site  will  lae  full  in  another  year  Searching 
about,  city  offlclaU  decided  on  a  new  area  375 
miles  awav  in  sparsely  populated  Lassen 
County,  near  the  Nevada  border.  A  tentative 
asreenient  was  made  with  the  Western  Pa- 
cific Railroad  to  haul  1.500  tons  of  refuse 
dallv  to  the  fresh  site  at  a  cost  of  $8  a  ton. 
Lassen  County  was  to  get  21  cents  a  ton  for 
use  of  Its  land. 

In  mid-August,  however,  neeotlatlons  broke 
down  in  dispute  over  the  length  cf  the  con- 
tract The  cltv  wanted  a  20-year  term,  but 
the  railroad  wanted  to  be  committed  only 
for  10  years. 

Now'  San  Francisco  has  an  offer  from  the 
city  of  Mountain  View,  35  miles  to  the  south, 
of  a  544-acre  dumping  ground  that  would 
be  usable  for  five  years 

New  York  considered  a  rail-haul  plan  for 
its  waste  several  years  ago.  but  the  idea  never 
got  off  the  CTOund  A  Philadelphia  plan  is 
stalled  because  of  official  doubts  about  the 
sanitary  aspects  of  using  old  mines  for 
disposal. 

Denver  and  Milwaukee  considered  similar 
programs,  but  dropped  them  because  of  eco- 
nomic obstacles. 

Chicago  and  Detroit  are  experimenting 
with  eaulpment  that  compacts  trash  Into 
blocks  ■The  Japanese  tried  to  use  such  blocks 
as  building  material  This  faUed  because  of 
decomposition,  but  experiments  continue  In 
use  of  the  block  to  fill  swampy  land 


RISING    COSTS 

As  the  piles  of  trash  cUmb  higher,  so  does 
the  expense  of  removal.  Fees  to  householders 
in  some  of  Washlnsjton's  suburbs  exceed  $45 
a  year.  In  Milwaukee,  annual  rubbish-re- 
moval charges  went  up  in  10  years  from  $26 
to  more  than  $35.  New  York  officials  estimate 
it  costs  S30  to  dispose  cf  a  ton  of  tra-sh. 

Litter  is  not  confined  to  America's  cities, 
parks  and  highways.  Ocean  explorer  Thor 
Heyerdahl  reported  recently  In  mid-Atlantic 
on'hls  attempt  to  fall  from  Africa  to  South 
America  in  a  reed  boat.  He  noted  large  ex- 
panses of  floating  waste.  Includlne  plastic 
bottles  and  containers.  In  the  sea.  "Man."  he 
wrote,  "is  startlns  to  pollute  the  open  ocean." 

And  the  Qulnault  Indians  of  Washington 
State  have  barred  campers  from  25  miles  of 
scenic  oceanfront.  Reason.  The  white  man 
was  leaving  too  much  litter  on  the  Indians' 
reservation. 


Harbors  and  Flood  Control  Act,  the  Con- 
gress restated  that : 

No  entrance  or  admission  fees  shall  be  col- 
lected after  March  31.  1970.  by  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  at  public  rec- 
reatlon  areas  located  at  lakes  and  reservoirs 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, United  States  Army.  User  fees  at  these 
lakes  and  reservoirs  shall  be  collected  by  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  United  States 
only  from  users  of  highly  developed  facili- 
ties requiring  continuous  presence  of  per- 
sonnel for  maintenance  and  supervision  of 
the  facilities,  and  shall  not  be  collected  for 
access  to  or  use  of  water  areas,  undeveloped 
cr  lightly  developed  shcreland,  picnic 
grounds,  overlook  sites,  scenic  drives,  or  boat 
launching  ramps  where  no  mechanical  or  hy- 
draulic equipment  is  provided. 

Section  3  of  S.  2315  would  repeal  the 
above  prohibition  against  the  collection 
o'  entrance  or  admission  fees  at  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineer  projects.  I  in- 
tend on  Wednesday  of  next  weeli  to  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  S.  2315  which  wou'd 
strike  section  3  and  would  thuB  guaran- 
tee the  continued  free  access  to  and  use 
of  Federal   lakes  and  reservoirs  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  A-my  Corps 
of  Engineers.  Free  entrance  to  and  use  of 
these  waters  h&s  been  a  policy  of  the 
United  States  since  the  late  1700's.  and 
lliis  policy  has  been  reaffirmed  on  nu- 
merous  occasions  during   the   past   200 
years.  I  feel  that  free  entrance  to  and  use 
of  these  waters  is  sound  nstional  policy, 
and  I  feel  certain  that  the  Congress  will 
once  again  this  year  reaffirm  this  policy, 
and    1    hope    that    my    amendment    on 
Wednesday  is  adopted. 

I  feel  this  is  good  policy  because  ex- 
perience has  shown  it  costs  more  than  it 
is  worth  to  try  to  collect  these  fees  on 
these  lakes  and  the  collection  process 
excludes  too  many  people  of  modest 
means  from  their  use. 


GOLDEN  EAGLE  PASSPORT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday 
of  last  week  I  moved  that  the  Senate  re- 
consider S.  2315.  a  bill  to  restore  the 
polden   eaple  pnssport   program  to  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  PMnd  Act. 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  po'.den  canle 
passport  program  as  proposed  in  S.  2315. 
However,  I  do  object  to  section  3  of  the 
bill  which  was  added   as  a  committee 
amendment  and  which  would  have  the 
effect  of   authorizins   the   collection   of 
entrance  and  admission  fees  at  lakes  and 
reser\-oirs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  has  been  the  longstanding  pol- 
icy of   the  U.S.   Government,   and   this 
ijolicy  has  been  backed  up  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, that  entrance  to  and  use  of  Fed- 
eral  lakes    and    reservoirs    and    Inland 
waters  shall  be  free  to  the  general  public. 
As  recently  as  1968  in  the  Rivers  and 


AMERICA  NEEDS  MORE  PUBLIC 

PARK  LAND 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  close  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
articles  from  the  Portland  Oregonian  on 
the  pressures  being  placed  upon  our 
public  parklands  in  Oregon,  pressures 
which  vou  may  be  sure  are  being  felt  all 
across  this  country  as  our  population 
increases. 

Tlie  latest  move  by  the  Budget  Bureau 
in  cutting  back  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  to  acquire  recreation  and  park 
land  is  but  another  glaring  example  of 
the  inverse  priorities  that  exist  m  this 
country  today. 

The  Bureau  has  informed  Congress 
that  it  will  not  permit  use  of  the  full 
S200  million  voted  for  the  acquisition  of 
recreation  and  park  lands.  The  Jchnson 
administration  cut  these  funds— inade- 
quate to  begin  with— to  $154  million,  and 
now  the  Nixon  administration  further 
reduces  the  amount  of  $124  million  which 
they  say  they  will  permit  the  Interior 
Department  to  spend. 

The  purchase  of  this  beautiful  out- 
door recreation  land  is  not  Just  an  exer- 
cise in  aesthetics.  We  must  consider  the 
population  presstires  in  this  country,  the 
growth  in  the  numbers  of  young  people, 
of  more  families  and  older  people  who 
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have  an  Increased  need  for  recreation 
and  wise  use  of  their  leisure  time. 

Recreation  park  land  builds  part  of 
the  real  sinew  of  the  American  people ;  it 
enhances  the  quality  of  our  national  life. 
As  our  cities  become  more  congested,  the 
lack  of  such  wholesome  recreation  fa- 
cilities will  only  exacerbate  the  problems 
of  crime,  delinquency,  and  misuse  of 
leisure  time. 

I  must  also  raise  the  question  of  the 
will  of  the  people  which  was  definitely 
expressed  through  the  action  of  Con- 
gress in  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
to  spend  $200  million  to  acquire  this 
needed  land. 

Congress  is  being  thwarted  by  the  non- 
elected  Budget  Bureau.  The  bureaucrats 
downtown  have  become  a  fourth  branch 
of  Government,  isolated  and  secure.  They 
seem  totally  imresponsive  to  the  will  of 
the  people. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  ever  in- 
tended to  put  this  power  of  the  veto  into 
the  hands  of  the  Budget  Bureau. 

We  in  Oregon  are  particularly  con- 
scious of  this  ever-increasing  need  for 
new  parks  and  for  the  expansion  of  ex- 
isting recreation  areas  and  campsites. 

Oregon  has  some  of  the  finest  State 
parks  in  the  country.  The  following  ar- 
ticles from  the  Oregonian  point  out  how 
extensively  our  State  and  national  parks 
are  used.  You  will  note  that  Oregon  parks 
are  particularly  crowded  because  of  the 
tremendous  growth  in  population  in  Cal- 
ifornia. 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  larg- 
est single  landowner  in  Oregon  and  it 
has  not  upheld  its  responsibility  for  the 
fullest  use  of  this  land. 

There  will  doubtless  be  an  effort  by 
Congress  to  increase  the  funds  when  the 
appropriations  bill  for  the  Interior  De- 
partment comes  before  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  articles  entitled 
"State  Campers  Veto  Fee  Hike  to  'Out- 
siders,' "  published  in  the  Portland  Ore- 
gonian. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printer'  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  Campebs  Veto  F'ee  Hike  to 
"Otjtsiders" 

( By  Stan  Federman ) 

"I  pay  taxes  to  help  support  our  state 
I>ark.s.  Then  when  I  want  to  go  camping  I 
can't  get  into  them." 

Sound  familiar? 

It  should.  Oregon  campers  have  been  say- 
ing it  loud  and  clear  during  the  pmst  sum- 
mer vacation  season. 

They  are  particularly  unhappy  about  the 
thousands  of  out-of-state  campers — mainly 
from  California  and  Washington — whom  they 
accuse  of  crowding  Oregonians  out  of  their 
own  state  parks. 

Last  year  about  1.3  million  campers  used 
Oregon  parks.  The  total  may  hit  1.5  million 
this  year. 

What  annoys  Oregonians  most  is  that  55 
per  cent  of  all  these  campers  came  from 
r-ther  states.  In  some  state  parlts,  more  than 
^0  per  cent  of  all  camping  was  done  by 
out-of-staters. 

Both  Oregon  campers  and  state  officials  are 
seeking  solutions  to  the  critical  out-of- 
state  recreational  explosion  in  our  i)arlts, 
Gov.  Tom  McCall  and  recreational  expyerts 
are  even  begiiuilng  to  suggest  the  state 
curtail  some  of  lis  tourist  promotion  and 
advertising. 

Discussing  the  problem  at  a  recent  meet- 


ing of  recreational  representative*,  Glenn  L. 
Jackson,  chairman  of  th«  State  Highway 
C!ommlaBlon.  put  the  tourl»t  queetlon  In 
blunt  tarms: 

"Our  crowded  campgrounds  and  state  parks 
are  proof  that  we  may  be  selling  our  heri- 
tage for  a  pittance." 

Two  proposals  have  been  advanced  In 
recent  years  as  ways  to  possibly  cut  down  the 
otit-of-state  camping  in  Oregon — and  give 
residents  a  better  opportunity  to  enjoy  their 
own  state  parks. 

One  would  involve  charging  nonresident 
campers  a  higher  fee;  the  other  would  put 
state  campgrounds  on  a  reservation  system. 

To  find  out  what  campers  themselves 
thought  about  the  ideas.  The  Oregonian  con- 
ducted a  survey  of  Oregonians  and  nonresi- 
dents Just  prior  to  the  Labor  Day  weekend. 
The  study  concentrated  on  Oregon's  most 
crowded  camping  region — the  235-mile 
stretch  of  state  parks  on  the  coast  between 
Astoria  and  Coos  Bay. 

Of  those  interviewed.  75  per  cent  were 
against  any  fee  boosts  for  out-of-state 
campers. 

Most  campers — and  particularly  Oregoni- 
ans— were  strong  in  their  belief  that  such 
an  action  was  not  only  unfair  and  discrim- 
inatory but  went  against  the  age-old  camp- 
ing principle  of  "first  come,  first  served." 

Many  Oregonians  were  realistic  about  any 
nonresident  fee  hike:  If  we  start  charging 
them  more,  their  states  will  charge  us  more — 
and   we'll   all   be  in  a  recreational  rat  race. 

On  the  reservations  proposals,  57  per  cent 
of  interviewees  frowned  on  the  Idea.  But 
half  of  them  said  they  would  try  it  If  It  were 
initiated  by  the  state. 

Those  camp)ers  who  disliked  reservations 
said  they  could  not  plan  their  vacations  and 
weekend  trl|>s  far  enough  in  advance  to  take 
advantage  of  such  a  system.  They  also 
pointed  out  that  most  campers  hate  being 
tied  down  to  any  schedule. 

Oregonians  favoring  the  system  felt  it 
might  assure  them  a  site  at  their  favorite 
campgrounds,  something  many  could  not 
count  on  these  days.  But  others  noted  reser- 
vations would  require  a  tremendous  amount 
of  paper  work  for  the  State  Park  Division 
and  result  in  added  costs  to  campers. 

Why  the  Blankety-Blank  Can't  I  Get  Into 
•    My  Own  State  Parks?  Oregon's  Natthial 

Magnetism  Leaves  Tardy  Natives  Out  in 

Cold 

(By   Stan   Federman) 

The  time  was  5  p.m.  on  almost  any  day  this 
past  summer.  The  place  was  Fort  Stevens 
State  Park. 

A  long  line  of  camping  vehicles  stretched 
out  behind  the  registration  booth  at  the 
main  entrance.  Almost  all  vehicles  carried 
Oregon  license  plates. 

Harried  park  aides  attempted  to  explain  to 
the  newcomers  that  the  park  was  presently 
filled  to  capacity.  The  aides  said  those  in  line 
could  pull  off  to  the  side  and  wait  for  an 
optenlng.  But  they  warned  that  at  this  hotu- 
it  was  unlikely  more  than  a  handfvil  of  the 
parks  483  units  wotUd  be  vacated  that 
evening. 

Some  of  the  newcomers  shrugged  their 
shoulders  and  left  to  try  for  another  camp- 
ground along  U.S.  101.  A  few  said  they  would 
stay  in  a  motel  that  night  and  come  back  the 
following  morning.  One  or  two  hardier  souls 
decided  to  wait  for  a  possible  opening. 

And  one  red-faced  camper  began  to  argue 
angrily  with  the  aides  about  being  an  Oregon 
taxpayer  and  "why  the  blankety-blank  can't 
I  get  into  my  own  state  parks  when  I  want 
to?"       I 

I  DAMN     FOREIGNERS 

Before  the  aides  could  answer,  a  California 
car.  whose  owner  had  already  registered  and 
parked  his  trailer  in  the  park  some  hours 
ago.  sped  by  the  waiting  group  of  vehicles, 
returning  from  a  shopping  trip  to  nearby  As- 
toria. A»  the  car  turned  into  the  park,  the 


Irate  Oregonian  shook  a  fist  at  It  and  declared 
out  loud  to  one  and  yet  everyone  In  par- 
ticular: 

"There  goes  another  one  fom  California. 
That's  why  we  can't  get  into  our  p>arlC8.  Those 
damn  foreigners  take  all  the  oamp  sites." 

And  that's  no  Joke — not  if  you  were  an 
Oregon  camper  this  summer  along  the  state's 
aoenlc  400-mlle  coast. 

It  was  a  scene  repeated  in  park  after  park 
as  Oregonian  cami>ers  discovered  once  again 
they  can  no  longer  drive  up  to  the  park  of 
their  choioe  and  grab  a  camp  site  any  time 
of  the  day. 

They  could  10  years  ago.  Even  four  or  five 
years  ago.  But  no  more. 

outsiders    KNOW 

It  was  a  fact  of  life  on  the  coast  this  sum- 
mer that  U  a  camper  needed  a  trailer  hookup 
site,  he  had  to  be  at  a  state  park  by  1  p.m. 
If  he  wanted  an  improved  tenting  site,  he 
had  to  get  there  by  3  p.m. 

Any  time  after  those  hours  a  family  was 
usually  shut  out  unless  it  got  lucky  and  ap- 
peared at  a  park  just  as  someone  was  va- 
cating a  site.  But  this  doesn't  happen  very 
often  during  summer  or  weekends  at  most 
major  camping  i>axks. 

The  average  Californlan  or  Washlngtonian 
or  out-of-state  camjier  from  the  East  and 
Midwest  is  well  aware  of  this  fact.  He  learned 
the  hard  way  Uving  in  crowded  urban  areas 
where  you  are  an  early-early  bird  or  you  stay 
home. 

It  was  rare  indeed  this  past  summer  that 
one  found  a  California  famUy,  for  example, 
shut  out  of  an  Oregon  piark  because  it  got 
there  too  late.  Callfomlans  know  from  ex- 
perience.  And   they   got  there  early. 

But  "get^tlng  there  early"  is  a  camping  con- 
cept many  Oregonians  are  Just  getting  used 
to.  As  a  result  it  is  the  Oregon  camper  who 
shows  up  at  5  or  6  p.m. — and  winds  up  'left 
out." 

This  problem  is  even  occurring  on  week- 
ends most  of  the  year  at  such  popular  coastal 
l>arks  as  Port  Stevens,  Honeyman,  Beverly 
Beach  and  Beachslde.  All  draw  heavily  from 
Portland  and  Willamette  Valley  areas  and 
they  are  Jammed  on  most  Saturdays  and 
Sundays. 

Some  PortLanders  solve  the  overcrowded 
problem  by  sending  Momma  and  the  kids 
down  early  Friday  to  nab  a  space  while 
Poppa  comes  along  later  that  evening  after 
work.  But  this  kind  of  "advanced  planning" 
Just  to  get  a  campsite  distresses  many  Ore- 
gonians. Rather  than  go  to  all  this  trouble 
they  will  simply  give  up  week-end  camping 
at  coastal  parks. 

There  has  been  much  talk  in  the  last 
two  years  of  raising  out-of-state  camping 
fees  as  a  pxwsible  way  to  cut  down  the  influx 
of  these  non-residents  at  Oregon  p>arks. 

But  a  recent  survey  by  The  Oregonian  of 
coastal  parks  showed  the  idea  has  little  flavor 
with  most  cami>ers. 

"You  aren't  going  to  stop  the  population 
explosion  in  camping  with  discriminatory 
fees.  '  declared  Gloyd  Adams,  a  Lebanon 
ranc'ner.  "Other  states  don't  discriminate 
against  us  and  we  shouldn't  discriminate 
against  them." 

RECiPROcrry  feared 

"Our  parks  are  the  best  in  the  country — 
that's  why  we  get  so  many  tourists  in  them," 
said  Herb  Griffith,  a  Eugene  insurance  ad- 
juster. "But  I  travel  a  lot  aroiuid  the  West- 
ern states^and  I'd  hate  to  have  them  charge 
me  more  for  camping  just  because  I  was 
from  Oregon." 

Griffiths  remark  pointed  up  the  salient  be- 
Uef  by  both  Oregonians  and  non-residential 
campers  that  any  such  fee  hike  would  bring 
immediate   repercussions   from   other  states. 

Following  a  slight  50  cents  to  $1  Increase 
this  year,  Oregon  parks  now  charge  $3  for 
a  trailer  hookup  site,  $2  for  an  improved  tent 
site  and  $1  for  an  unimproved  site.  The 
prices  were  considered  "reasonable"  by  most 
campers  interviewed. 
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Emll  Boucher,  10505  SE  Boise  St ,  a  Port- 
land truck  driver,  observed  that  Oregonians 
"were  just  going  to  have  to  plan  their  camp- 
ing trips  to  avoid  the  most  crowded  times." 
"Higher  non-resident  fees  won't  solve  any- 
thing. It  would  only  create  ill  will  for  the 
state  and  damage  our  tourist  business." 
it's  big  business 
Tourism   is   the   state's   third   ranking   In- 
dustry and   is  expected   to  be  No.   1   by  the 
vear  2000.  But  some  state  officials  feel  recent 
Oregon  tourist   promotions  are   bringing   in 
tourists  at  too  fast  a  rate  for   the  state  to 
absorb. 

A  few  state  voices  claim  the  promotions 
.attract  only  the  camper-trailer  tourist  who 
thev  claim,  doesn't  spend  enough  to  make 
his 'presence  worthwhile  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  future  state  advertising  be  aimed 
at  the  well-heeled  tourist  who  lives  In  hotels 
and  motels  and  is  strictly  the  'big  spender" 
for  luxury  travel. 

But  camper  tourists  spend  money,  too.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Oregon  Tourist  Bureau,  camp- 
ers spend  more  time  in  the  state  than  non- 
campers  (3,9  days  to  3  days)  and  have  more 
people  (3,2)  in  their  cars  than  non-campers 
(2  7)  And— the  camping  family  spends  more 
per  car  per  trip  than  the  non-campmg 
family:  $82,29  vs.  $74  95. 

Many  of  those  interviewed  said  they  spent 
at  least  $100  weekly  not  counting  gas  and 
oil  Many  spend  much  more;  a  Floridian  said 
he  averaged  $40  daily,  a  British  Columbia 
family  spent  $400  in  less  than  two  weeks. 

WHY    THE    ADS 

Most  out-of-state  campers  become  some- 
what bitter  when  you  discuss  higher  camp- 
ing fees  directed  at  them. 

"I  don't  resent  all  the  Oregonians  who 
vacation  in  California,  why  should  they 
resent  it  when  my  family  goes  camping 
here?"  asked  Mrs.  J.  J.  Smith  of  PlacervUle, 
Calif  ,  at  Cape  Lookout  State  Park. 

"If  you  people  don't  want  us.  why  do  you 
coax  us  with  big  ads  in  national  magazines?" 
asked  Bud  Stapleton.  a  retired  marina  oper- 
ator from  Pompano  Beach,  Fl.i  .  who  was 
camping  at  Beverly  Beach  State  Park. 

"You  people  forget  this  overcrowded  camp- 
ing IS  a  national  problem  and  not  just  con- 
fined to  Oregon.  Heck,  you  can't  get  near  a 
Florida     campground     during     the     winter 

season. 

"We  came  because  of  the  brochures  your 
state  sent  us  When  we  came  through  Colo- 
rado we  even  heard  your  governor  on  the 
radio  urging  tourists  to  come  to  Oregon. 
Well  were  here.  We  like  it  We  spend  money. 
But  you'd  think  we  were  a  plague  or  some- 

However,  to  Oregonians  like  the  John  Hen- 
dnckson  family  of  Eugene  the  out-of-state 
campers  are  just  "too  much  and  too  many. 

The  Hendricksons  were  Interviewed  just 
after  being  turned  away  at  a  filled-up  Beach- 
side  State  Park.  And  they  were  among  the 
Oregonians  supporting  a  higher  fee  for  non- 
residents. 

■And  we  shouldn't  make  it  only  $1  or  $2 
more  '  said  Mr.  Hendrickson.  "We  should 
really  sock  it  to  them.  Another  dollar  or  two 
isn't  going  to  keep  any  affluent  Californians 
out  of  our  parks." 

Jim  Peterson,  7345  SE  46th  Ave.,  another 
Portland  trucker,  couldn't  agree  more.  "Ore- 
gonians should  get  first  crack  at  their  own 
camps.  If  higher  non-resident  fees  wlU  do 
It.  I'm  all  for  It." 

Strangely  enough,  among  Californians,  al- 
most 70  per  cent  interviewed  agreed  that  a 
higher  non-resident  fee  was   "fair  ' 

OUR    PROBLEM    WORSE 

Ed  Desmond,  a  publications  supervisor  from 
Mountain  View,  Calif.,  said  he  didn't  blame 
Oregonians  for  getting  all  excited  about  the 
"new  people "  showing  up  at  their  camp- 
grounds. "We've  got  the  same  problem,  only 
much  worse,  in  California.  If  your  non-resi- 
dentlal  fee  hike  was  needed,  I  wouldn't  mind 
paying  it." 


School  teacher  Bodge  Thomas  of  Garden 
Grove,  Calif  ,  said  "If  Californians  like  your 
state  parks  so  much,  they  should  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  using  them.  It's  only  fair— and 
thev  can  afford  it." 

Washlngtonians,  for  the  most  part,  dis- 
liked the  higher  fee  proposal  and  they  warned 
that  the  two  states  could  get  Into  a  'fee  war" 
If  such  a  proposal  ever  came  to  pass. 

But  some,  like  Dr,  LaMar  H.  Gaw,  an 
Olvmpla  veterinarian  for  the  Washington 
Department  of  Agriculture,  said  he'd  be 
happy  to  pav  any  Increased  fee.  Why?  "Be- 
cause vou  have  such  wonderful  parks  and 
provide   such   great   services   to   campers," 

AND.    IT"S    SIIXY 


Many  persons  doubted  If  any  fee  hike 
would  stop  out-of-staters  from  coming  to 
Oregon  parks.  If  they  want  to  come,  they'll 
be  here,  was  the  general  consensus,  regard- 
less of  the  lee  costs. 

"This  entire  question  of  blaming  non- 
residents for  vour  overcrowded  parks  is  really 
quite  slllv,  "  said  Denys  J.  Couch,  a  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  realtor,  "Us  all  a  tourist  ex- 
change, you  know.  We  have  thousands  of  Ore- 
gonians using  our  Canadian  parks.  Everyone 
travels  these  days  and  it  all  evens  out  for 
everyone  in  the  long  run." 

Bruce  Johnson,  a  Tacoma.  Wash.,  designer, 
summed  up  the  problem: 

"Crowded  parks  are  a  part  of  tourism.  If 
a  state  wants  tourists — and  which  one 
doesn't— you  learn  to  live  with  it.  And  you 
learn  to '  live  with  each  other  You  have 
to  .  .  .  because  the  population  explosion 
isn't  limited  to  Oregon,  it's  happening  all 
over  America." 


Users  Divided  on  Merits  of  Proposed  Camp- 
ground   RESERVATION    SYSTEM 

(By  Stan  Federman) 
Three  States — California,  Florida  and  Ver- 
mont— presently  operate  reservation  systems 
at  their  state  campgrounds. 

.Ml  other  states  offer  their  camp  sites  on  a 
first  come,  first  served  basis. 

Oregon  park  officials  are  still  undecided 
whether  a  reservation  system  would  work  in 
this  state.  But  they  are  considering  it  as  one 
of  several  alternatives  aimed  at  relieving 
some  of  the  population  pressures  at  state 
parks. 

"We  are  studying  the  possibility  of  reserva- 
tions but  have  reached  no  conclusions  yet," 
declared  David  Talbot,  state  park  director. 

Talbot  recently  visited  California  to  inves- 
tigate the  2-vear-old  California  park  reserva- 
tion system  "and  discuss  its  pros  and  cons 
with  that  state's  park  chiefs. 

The  California  system  is  fairly  simple. 
Whether  it  is  a  success  yet  or  not  is  some- 
thing else. 

If  you  wish  to  reserve  a  camp  site  In  that 
state,  you  mail  a  $1  reservation  lee  directly  to 
the  park  of  vour  choice.  You  also  include  your 
regular  camping  fees  for  the  number  of  days, 
up  to  a  week,  that  you  plan  to  stay. 

The  $1  reservation  fee  is  not  refundable, 
even  should  you  decide  to  cancel  out  later 
on.  .\nd.  if  you  do  cancel  out,  you  are  charged 
an  additional  $1  "no  show"  fine. 

Cancellations  may  be  made  up  to  the  day 
of  your  reservation  either  through  the  mail 
or  in  person  at  the  park.  You  "aill  have  your 
camping  fees  returned  to  you,  but  you  lose 
the  reservation  fee  and  suffer  the  $1  fine. 
If  you  fail  to  show  up  entirely  on  your 
reservation  date,  you  lose  yotir  camping  fees, 
too. 

SYSTEM    SAID    WORKING 

California  park  officials  say  the  system  Is 
working,  but  admit  they  are  often  plagued 
with  "no  shows"  and  families  complain  they 
can't  plan  ahead  far  enough  on  their  vaca- 
tions to  use  the  system. 

The  state  will  only  accept  reservations  up 
to  June  30— and  almost  80  per  cent  of  aU 
California  camp  sites  were  reserved  for  this 
summer  season  by  April  1 . 


But  the  state  Is  putting  Its  reservation  sys- 
tem on  a  computer  basis  in  1970  which  will 
allow  reservations  to  be  made  the  year- 
around. 

California  campers,  however,  apparently 
are  unhappy  about  the  system  so  far.  accord- 
ing to  interviews  made  recently  in  an 
Oregonian  survey  of  campgrounds  along  the 
Oregon  coast. 

"Our  reservation  system  doesn't  work 
because  too  many  persons  make  reserva- 
tions and  then  don't  show  up,"  declared 
O.  C.  Saddoris,  an  Azusa,  Calif.,  engineer 
for   the   Southern   Pacific   Railroad. 

"What  happens  is  that  anyone  without 
reservations  six  months  in  advance  figures 
he  doesn't  have  a  chance  to  get  into  a 
state  campground  in  summer.  So  he  doesn't 
even  try.  Then  the  reservation  campers  fail 
to  show  and  you  wind  up  with  empty  sites 
in   the   heart   of   the   season" 

Robert  Belcher,  a  truck  driver  out  of 
Garden  Grove,  Calif  .  pointed  out  that  he 
was  one  of  many  who  couldn"t  plan  his  va- 
cation six  and  eight  months  in  advance 
"So  we  Just  don't  use  the  system.  Its  not 
worth  the  trouble." 

"Reservations — good  or  bad — take  all  the 
fun  out  of  camping."  said  another  Cali- 
fornlan, Warren  Relchert,  Sunday  editor  for 
the  Stockton  Herald.  The  Reicberts  plan- 
ned to  spend  their  vacation  in  the  Cali- 
fornia redwoods  area— but  lost  their  camp 
site  because  they  didn't  have  reservations. 
They   came   up   to   Oregon   instead. 

INrORMALITY    LIKED 

"We  like  the  Informality  of  camping  up 
here,"  said  Relchert  "If  a  person  has  to 
hold  to  a  schedule  like  a  train,  what's  the 
sense  of  going  camping  at  all?  We  like 
to  vagabond  on  vacation— to  pick  up  and 
go  whenever  we  feel  like  it.  No  reservations 
for  us." 

Jorgen  Madsen.  a  Modesto,  Calif.,  build- 
ing materials  salesman,  said  his  family  also 
liked  to  wander.  "If  we  didn't  we  wouldn  t 
be  here  in  Oregon.  We  meant  to  go  to 
Canada  but  fell  in  love  with  your  Oregon 
coast  and  spent  our  entire  vacation  here." 
Several  Washlngtonians.  such  as  William 
Beck,  a  Tacoma  Insurance  salesman,  said 
they  would  like  to  "try"  a  reservations 
system.  "Oregon  might  begin  on  a  partial 
basis."  said  Beck,  "perhaps  reserving  the 
first  20  per  cent  of  all  sites  at  each  camp." 
Oregonian  campers,  for  the  most  part, 
<;eemed  split  on  the  reservation  idea.  But 
all  of  those  Interviewed  were  quite  strong 
in  their  behefs  on  whether  or  not  it  was 
needed. 

Some  like  Bob  Melton,  a  dlesel  engineer 
from  The  Dalls.  said  his  famUy  often  had 
to  wait  two  hours  or  more  to  get  into  the 
state  park  of  their  choice.  But  they  pre- 
ferred   this   to    reservations. 

■  We've  always  had  a  first  come,  first 
serve  svstem  at  our  parks."  he  added.  "And 
I  don't  think  we  should  change  it.  We 
need  reservations  for  everything  we  do  to- 
day; it  seems  their  should  be  something  In 
our  lives  without  reservations." 

But  campers  like  Mrs.  Arnold  Zlmmer, 
10760  NE  Halsey  St  .  feel  reservations  would 
be  the  answer  to  the  overcrowded  park  prob- 
lem—at least  m  major  parks  such  as  Ft. 
Stevens,  Honeyman,  Beverly  Beach  and 
Beachslde  on  the  coast. 


RESERVATION  FAVORED 

"My  husband  and  I  have  lived  in  Portland 
all  our  lives  and  now  find  we  can't  drive  over 
to  the  coast  and  get  into  whatever  state  park 
we  choose.  It's  ridiculous  It  seems  like  four 
out  of  five  cars  this  summer  at  Fort  Stevens 
were  from  Washington,  California  and  British 
Columbia. 

"You  bet  I'm  for  reservations— and  they 
should  gear  the  system  so  its  Oregonians 
who  get  them  first." 

Michael  Irwin,  a  Gaston  lumber  worker, 
thought  reservations  would  help  Oregonians 
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"reclaim"  their  parks.  "We'd  use  them  and  so 
would  a  lot  of  our  friends." 

Moet  Oregonlans  belleyed  reservations 
would  be  helpful  If  a  family  planned  a  long 
stay  at  one  particular  park.  But  they  thought 
reservations  would  be  of  little  use  to  the 
overnight  camper  or  someone  who  goes  to  a 
state  park  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

Campers  also  feared  there  would  be  mis- 
takes In  the  system.  For  example,  a  family 
might  come  into  a  camp  with  an  Aug.  1  res- 
ervation and  discover  the  park  had  them 
down  for  an  Aug.  15  reservation. 

There  were  suggestions  that  if  the  reserva- 
tions became  a  reality,  they  should  be  on  a 
"trial"  basis  in  the  beginning — either  at  one 
cr  two  major  parks  or  only  used  on  weekends 
in  the  more  populated  camping  areas. 

Some  proposed  that  Oregonlans  automat- 
ically receive  a  higher  percentage  of  reserved 
sites  than  out-of-staters.  Others  suggested 
that  no  out-of-stater  be  allowed  to  reserve 
sites  at  more  than  two  campgrounds  during 
bis  visit  to  Oregon. 

But  whether  campers  discussed  reserva- 
tions or  the  controversial  proposal  of  higher 
fees  for  non-resident  campers  almost  all 
agreed  on  one  method  of  solving  the  over- 
crowded park  problem:  build  more  parks. 

Tuesday:  The  high  cost  of  building  camp 
sites. 

Mdkc  MoiTET  Said  Answex  to  GLtrrrEO  Park 
Condition 

(By  Stan  Pederman) 

Whenever  campers  gather  In  Oregon  parks 
they  talk  about  ways  and  means  to  relieve 
the  "crowded  feeling." 

And  the  one  solution  almost  all  campers 
eventually  agree  on  Is  perhaps  the  most  diffi- 
cult one  of  all  to  achieve:  build  more  parks. 

Oregon  presently  has  3.811  camping  sites 
In  Its  220  parks.  About  52  per  cent  are  im- 
proved tent  or  trailer  sites  ($2  per  night  I : 
38  per  cent  are  deluxe  trailer  hookup  sites 
($3  per  night) .  and  10  per  cent  are  unim- 
proved sites  ($1  per  night) . 

The  state's  improved  and  trailer  hookup 
sites  are  almost  double  those  of  California. 
whose  7.500  state  camping  sites  are  mostly 
unimproved  or  primitive.  They  are  of  little 
Mae  to  the  traller-plckup  camper  crowd  which 
normally  needs  hookup  sites  for  water,  elec- 
tricity and  sewage. 

In  its  recent  survey  of  the  camping  scene 
on  the  Oregon  coast  The  Oregonlan  ran  into 
a  constant  feud  between  trailer  campers  and 
tent  campers 

The  trailer  camper  was  angry  that  the  tent 
camper  often  grabbed  a  camp  site  with  a 
hookup  he  didn't  need;  the  tenter  com- 
plained the  trailer  people  took  over  Improved 
tent  sites  when  they  couldn't  find  any  avail- 
able hookup  sites. 

rETTD   CONTINUES 

Each  accused  the  other  of  t)eing  respon- 
sible for  some  of  the  overcrowded  conditions 
and  problems  of  camping  at  state  |>arks. 

Each  type  of  camper  wants  the  state — or 
someone^to  build  more  campgrounds.  But 
the  tenter  wants  tent  sites;  the  trailer  crowd 
wants  hookups. 

At  present,  the  tenter  seems  to  be  losing 
the  battle  as  new  camp  sites  more  and  more 
are  being  devoted  to  trailer  hookups.  At 
some  parks  along  the  crowded  coast,  for 
example,  trailer  hookups  completely  dom- 
inate the  campgrounds. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  trallering  has  be- 
come the  new  way  of  camping  in  Oregon. 
Some  63  per  cent  or  more  of  all  campers  at 
state  parks  this  past  year  were  in  trailers 
or  camper  vehicles. 

But  this  type  of  camping  trend  presents  a 
tremendous  problem  to  state  park  officials 
wiio  are  as  anxious  as  anyone  to  build  more 
parks.  The  problem  is  simple:   money. 

At  today's  prices,  it  takes  $3,500  to  $4,000 
to  build  a  trailer  hookup  site.  Tlie  cost  in- 
cludes not  only  construction  but  the  price 
of  roads,  water,  sewage  facilities  and  other 
wanted  necessities. 


When  a  camper  casually  suggests  the  state 
build  another  1.000  hookup  sites  to  relieve 
that  "crowded  feeling"  at  state  i>arks,  he's 
talking  about  a  $4  million  bill. 

The  State  Park  Division,  an  arm  of  the 
Oregon  Highway  Department,  has  a  present 
operating  budget  of  about  *7  million  annual- 
ly— simply  not  enough  to  build  all  the  sites 
most  camF>ers  would  like. 

Besides  building  what  many  believe  are  the 
best  campgrounds  in  the  nation,  the  state 
also  manages  to  keep  them  on  a  fairly  self- 
&ust;xining  basis. 

Last  year  the  state  spent  $838,000  in  op- 
erating the  camping  phase  of  its  park  system. 
Income  from  camping  lees  totaled  $710,000. 

This  left  a  $128,000  deficit — but  an  enviable 
record  Oregon  is  perhaps  one  of  only  two  or 
three  states  in  the  country  that  came  that 
close  last  year  to  balancing  its  camping 
ledgers.  California,  for  example,  had  an  op- 
erating deficit  of  $5  million. 

This  year,  Oregon  increased  its  camping 
fees  slightly.  It  is  anticipated  by  state  park 
ofBclals  that  this  action  will  put  the  state  on 
a  fully  self-sustaining  basis  in  1969  for  its 
camping  program. 

Moet  campers  feel  the  state  should  not 
have  to  battle  the  recreational  population  ex- 
plosion all  by  itself.  They  think  the  federal 
government  should  step  into  the  camping 
picture  and  provide  grants  to  states  for  camp 
site  construction. 

The  State  Highway  Commission  couldn't 
agree  more.  Commissioners  believe  the  fed- 
eral government  should  not  only  "think 
Oregon"  but  also  "think  California"  where 
Oregon's  park  system  is  concerned. 

"We  seri'lce  so  many  Califomlans  in  our 
paries  tbat  we  should  get  credit  for  this."  says 
Commlaeion  Chairman  Glenn  L.  Jackson. 

Besides  state  camp  sites,  there  are  more 
than  7.000  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  509  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  camping  sites  In 
Oregon.  But  so  far  these  have  done  little  to 
relieve  crowded  conditions  at  state  parks. 

Most  Forest  Service  and  ELM  campgrounds 
are  unimproved  or  primitive  in  nature.  They 
have  pit  rather  than  flush  toilets.  They  pro- 
vide no  showers,  wood  and  other  camping 
luxuries  offered  by  state  parks. 

EXTSAS    WANTED 

"Thoae  unimproved  federal  campgrounds 
10  and  15  miles  from  nowhere  aren't  the  an- 
swer for  today's  camper."  says  David  Mc- 
Clernon,  11710  NE  Eugene  St.,  a  Portland 
dairy  freezer  operator.  "Most  campers  have 
trailers.  They  don't  use  unimproved  sites 
anymore.  They  all  want  the  little  extras  pro- 
vided by  the  state  parks." 

Ted  Robertson,  a  Sacramento,  Calif.,  con- 
tractor, says  the  government  should  give 
money  to  the  states  and  let  them  build  the 
campgrounds,  designed  along  the  lines  of 
those  found  in  Oregon. 

'"i'our  park  people  could  give  a  lesson  to 
every  state  Ln  the  country  on  how  to  build 
a  modem  campground." 

Bob  Pirolo,  a  Seattle  bakery  driver,  says 
the  government  and  national  timber  com- 
panies are  far  behind  their  promises  of  turn- 
ing land  into  multipurpose  uses,  with  em- 
phasis CHI  recreation. 

"Let's  face  it — much  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington are  in  federal  land  or  private  timber 
land.  We  need  more  of  these  lands  to  be  de- 
veloped for  recreation  or  we're  never  going 
to  beat  tills  population  explosion  problem." 

With  Califormans  taking  the  brunt  of  re- 
cent criticism  by  Oregon  campers  who  claim 
the  Golden  Staters  are  shutting  them  out  of 
their  own  parks,  there  are  many  who  probably 
would  agree  with  a  proposal  by  Mrs.  Darrell 
Draper,  6029  N.  Williams  Ave. 

She  also  would  like  to  see  the  federal  gov- 
ernment get  Into  the  "camping  business"  on 
an  ever-increasing  basis.  But  she  wants  them 
to  build,  more  campgrounds  in  California  not 
Oregon. 

"Then  maybe  the  Califomlans  would  stay 
home  and  let  us  Oregonlan  campers  have  our 
parks  back,"  she  said. 


Atlantic  Coast  Commebciai,  Disaster  Akea 
CoxTLB  Bb  Omen  Or  Oregon  Fate 

(By  A.  Robert  Smith) 

Hyannis,  Mass. — The  Atlantic  Coast  Is  fast 
becoming  a  disaster  area — and  It's  the  sort  of 
disaster  that  could  strike  and  destroy  much 
that  is  glorious  about  the  Oregon  coast. 

This  is  not  a  natural  disaster,  such  as 
Hurricane  Camille  recently  visited  upon  the 
Gulf  Coast. 

It  Is  a  man-made  disaster,  a  peeullarly 
American  form  of  destruction  which  Is  all  the 
worse  because  it  could  have  been  prevented. 

Diiring  the  month  of  August  this  corres- 
pondent traveled  about  two-thirds  the  length 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  from  the  rock-bound 
shores  of  Maine  to  the  sandy  beaches  of  the 
Carolinas. 

Comparisons  with  the  Oregon  coast,  which 
I  visited  most  recently  last  summer,  are 
inevitable— and  they  are  frightening  for  any- 
one who  loves  the  natural  beauty  of  coastal 
America. 

Geologists  tell  us  that  the  coasts  of  our 
continent  are  constantly  changing,  shaped 
and  reshaped  by  pounding  surf  and  howling 
winds.  But  generally  these  changes  consti- 
tute an  exchange  of  one  form  of  natural 
beauty  for  another. 

Much  of  the  change  brought  by  man, 
especially  In  the  past  decade,  seems  to  be  for 
the  worse,  an  exchange  of  natural  beauty 
for  the  garish  devices  of  the  commercial 
marketplace — signboards  by  the  tens  of 
thousands,  drive-ins,  deluxe  shopping  cen- 
ters, etc. 

At  the  entrance  to  Cape  Cod,  Just  after 
you  cross  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  one  national 
food  store  chain  has  posted  a  sign  listing 
all  its  supermarkets  on  the  cape.  The  list 
is  too  long  to  count  without  stopping  the 
car — a  symbol  of  the  vast  change  one  soon 
laments  here. 

Hyannis,  once  an  Interesting  village  of 
shops  and  art  galleries  in  the  pre-Kennedy 
era,  has  become  another  plastic  town,  its 
commercial  district  dominated  by  cham 
stores  in  vast  shopping  centers.  The  tourist 
who  craves  this  should  feel  very  much  at 
home,  which  raises  the  question:  why  leave 
home  at  all?  Traffic  Jams  at  the  coast  are  no 
more  relaxing  than  those  back  home. 

Many  of  the  towns  on  Cape  Cod  have  suf- 
fered the  same  commercial  transformation, 
exchanging  the  charm  of  yesterday  for  the 
efficient  impersonal  methods  of  modern 
merchandising. 

One  might  be  tempted  to  dismiss  this 
profitable  bUght  as  a  consec  uence  of  the  Ken- 
nedy era  that  attracted  so  much  attention 
to  Cape  Cod  and  made  it  perhaps  the  most 
glamorous  spa  in  the  country.  As  a  senator, 
the  late  John  Kennedy  left  a  better  legacy 
by  authoring  the  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore act.  "Today  one  substantial  portion 
of  the  cape  stands  preserved  against  the 
bulldozers  and  asphalt  spreaders — and  the 
National  Park  Service  has  done  well  in  man- 
aging it.  an  island  of  natural  splendor  in  a 
sea  of  frantic  exploiters. 

Farther  up  the  coast.  Maine  is  only  slight- 
ly less  victimized  by  the  fast  buck  artists. 
This  was  my  first  visit  to  Maine,  the  last  of 
the  50  states  I  have  visited  In  years  of  tra- 
versing the  country,  and  my  wife's  comment 
summed  up  our  disappointment;  "Maine 
would  have  been  an  appealing  place  to  live — 
100  years  ago." 

MERCHANTS   BENEFIT 

Maine  has  much  of  the  natural  attraction 
of  Oregon — vast  forests,  over  a  thousand 
lakes,  a  rugged  coast.  But  what  God  created, 
man  has  been  working  overtime  to  put 
asunder.  It  is  here  that  the  disaster  of  com- 
mercial bUght  seems  altogether  unexcusa- 
ble — a  nightmare  of  what  may  be  ahead  for 
Oregon,  if  proper  preventive  action  is  de- 
layed much  longer. 

Maine  has  become  a  terrible  example  of 
p)oor  or  non-existent  local  zoning.  The  local 
city  fathers,  undoubtedly  faced  with  the  de- 
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dine  of  the  fishing  and  logging  industries, 
welcomed  the  advent  of  tourism  as  a  clean  In- 
dustry from  which  all  would  benefit.  Cer- 
tainly, this  must  have  been  the  result  for  the 
merchants  on  Main  Street. 

One  indicator  of  the  massive  proportions 
of  the  tourist  Invasion  there  Is  this:  driv- 
ing about  100  miles  up  the  coast  from  Rock- 
land to  Acadia  National  Park  we  passed  per- 
haps 500  motels,  all  of  them  with  their  "no 
vacancy"  sign  turned  on. 

What  the  city  dwellers  of  New  York  and 
Jersey  City  and  Baltimore  have  done  is  to 
overrun  Maine  and  Cape  Cod,  not  to  men- 
tion the  much  closer  Jersey  and  Virginia 
beaches,  so  that  the  entire  Atlantic  Coast 
is  becoming  one  elongated  Coney  Island. 

The  great  growth  of  California  suggests 
that  the  same  treatment  Is  in  store  for  Ore- 
gon. It's  not  a  question  of  how  to  attract 
tourists  but  how  to  handle  them  and  serve 
them  vi-lthout  repeating  the  ugUflcatlon  of 
the  coast  that  mocks  and  torments  the  seek- 
er of  solitude  by  the  sea. 


Job  Corps  Recreation 
(By  Roberts  Olmos) 

Waldport. — Fishermen,  campers,  picnick- 
ers and  lovers  of  the  outdoors  can  give  thanks 
to  men  of  the  Angell  Job  Corps  camp  for 
choice  recreation  areas  the  youths  have  built, 
revamped  or  are  In  the  process  of  readying. 

"It  would  be  years  before  the  public  would 
have  access  to  some  of  these  spots  If  it  weren't 
for  the  Job  Corps  men."  said  Millard  Mitchell. 
new  director  at  Camp  Angell.  located  south  of 
this  city. 

In  learning  carpentry,  painting  and  gen- 
eral construction  vocations.  Job  Corps 
trainees  are  a.sslgned  to  various  U.S.  Forest 
Service  projects  In  the  Sluslaw  National 
Forest.  The  Forest  Service  operates  Camp  An- 
gell. 

projects  listed 

During  the  past  four  years,  men  from  the 
conservation   center    have    given    the    Forest 

Service : 

Ten  new  or  rehabilitated  campgrounds 
which  represent  157  campsites. 

Eight  new  comfort  stations,  some  with 
steps,  stone  work  and  landscaping. 

Thirteen  rock  work  projects,  including  con- 
struction of  steps  providing  easy  access  to 
riverside  fishing  spots. 

Fourteen  trails  and  14  footbridges.  The 
trails  represent  eight  miles  of  additional  hik- 
ing area  in  the  Sluslaw. 

STORM    BLAMED 

Five  landscape  projects. 

Largest  of  the  campsite  developments  is 
Alder  Dunes.  10  miles  north  of  Florence. 
Completed  but  not  open  to  the  public  until 
next  year,  the  campsite  will  feature  47  new 
campsites. 

The  Sutton  Creek  campground,  nine  miles 
north  of  Florence,  remained  virtually  un- 
usable by  the  public  because  of  the  tangled 
mess  that  covered  it  due  to  the  "Columbus 
Day"  windstorm  in   1962. 

Job  Corps  men  cleared  debris  at  Sutton 
Creek,  built  a  new  600-foot  walkway  and  did 
major  rehabilitation  work  there,  according 
to  Gene  Gustafson,  Camp  Angell's  assistant 
director. 

It  took  the  corpsmen  a  year  to  ready  the 
Sutton  Creek  campsite. 

PROGRESS    SEEN 

A  spot  that  is  bound  to  become  a  favorite 
with  outdoors  lovers  will  be  the  Blackberry 
campground  along  the  Alsea  River  between 
Waldport  and  Alsea.  The  basic  camp  lay- 
out—all new— will  be  completed  by  Novem- 
ber. But  it  will  take  many  months  more  be- 
fore over-all  development  is  finished.  The 
site  will  be  open  to  overnight  camping  as 
well  as  picnicking.  A  boat  ramp  also  Is  being 
readied. 

The  arduous  work  behind  such  develop- 
ments was  clearly  evident  in  a  visit  to  the 


Maples    campground,    located    off    Highway 
34  on  the  Alsea  River,  east  of  Blackberry. 

Here  crews  were  felling  and  bucking  sev- 
eral dozen  trees  in  order  to  "open  up"  the 
site  and  provide  sunlight.  Chain  saws  buzzed 
and  heavy  equipment  roared. 

Forest '  Service  experts  designate  which 
trees  are  to  be  felled. 

communities  aided 
Some  of  the  Job  Corps  crews  are  taken  to 
the  project  sites  dally,  returning  In  the  eve- 
ning to  Camp  Angell.  At  other  locations,  the 
men  set  up  what  are  called  "spike  camps" 
which  thev  leave  on  week-ends  only.  A  "spike 
camp  "  has  been  located  at  the  Alsea  Ranger 
District  station,  where  the  men  are  building 
a  huge,  open  bay  storage  shed. 

Corpsmen  also  have  donated  time  and  la- 
bor to  community  improvement  projects. 
They  built  a  visitors'  information  center 
for  "the  City  of  Yachats  and  prepared  and 
fenced  a  Little  League  field  at  Waldport. 

Mitchell  feels  work  the  men  are  doing  will 
further  benefit  the  community  because  the 
youths  are  being  readied  for  apprenticeship 
programs  that  eventually  will  lead  them 
into  trades  crvlng  out  for  experienced  hands. 
•The  median  age  of  workers  in  the  car- 
pentry and  painting  trades  in  this  area  Is 
50.  Those  men  will  be  retiring  soon  and  some- 
one is  going  to  have  to  replace  them."  Mitch- 
ell pointed  out. 


WITHDRAWAL  BY  UTAH  OF  PETI- 
TION FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL  CON- 
VENTION 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
invite  the  Senate's  attention  to  an  ex- 
traordinarily important  decision  by  the 
Federal  district  court  in  Utah.  The  court 
ordered  the  secretary  of  state  of  Utah  to 
withdraw  its  petition  from  Congress 
calling  for  a  Constitutional  Convention 
because  that  petition  had  been  sent  by  a 
constitutionally  malapportioned  legisla- 
ture. This  decision  is  a  landmark  in  the 
fight  to  preserve  our  Constitution  from 
those  who  seek  to  overturn  the  Supreme 
Court's  one-man,  one-vote  decisions 
through  the  untried  and  dangerous  route 
of  a  Constitutional  Convention. 

First,  let  me  say  that  the  decision  re- 
duces the  number  of  applications  from 
Slates  to  Congress  for  a  convention  to 
31.  As  I  noted  last  month,  the  attorney 
general  of  Oklahoma  has  held  that 
States  call  to  be  invalid  under  State 
law.  Now,  under  Federal  law,  Utah's  peti- 
tion is  also  held  to  be  of  no  effect.  The 
chances  of  three  State  legislatures  peti- 
tioning Congress  this  year  are  veo'  small, 
so  the  required  two-thirds  mark  of  34 
Slates  will  not  be  met. 

Second,  and  more  important,  this  deci- 
sion is  a  precedent  that,  when  applied 
by  other  courts  or  Congress  to  the  re- 
maining applications,  will  reduce  the 
number  of  valid  applications  to  a  mere 
handful. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction  in  the  Utah  case, 
some  confusion  has  resulted  in  interpret- 
ing its  holding.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to 
discuss  the  opinion  at  some  length  today 
to  make  the  record  unequivocally  clear. 
The  decision  in  question  is  Petuskey 
against  Rampton.  an  action  originally 
brought  in  1965  before  a  three-judge 
court,  which  held  Utah's  reapportion- 
ment act  of  1963  unconstitutional  be- 
cause of  malapportionment.  The  ihree- 
.ludge  court  retained  its  jurisdiction  over 


the  case  pending  a  satisfactory  reappor- 
tionment of  Utah's  Legislature. 

In  1969.  new  petitioners  sought  to  in- 
tervene in  the  dormant  case  to  declare 
Utah's  petition  to  Congress  passed  by 
the  old.  malapportioned  legislature  null 
and  void.  These  new  plaintiffs  sought  to 
enter  in  this  case  reasoning  that  they 
were  merely  requesting  further  relief 
flowing  from  the  decision's  cential  hold- 
ing of  malapportionment. 

The  three-judge  court  met  to  hear 
the  petition  for  intervention  and  re- 
jected the  action  as  inappropriate  for 
the  thi-ee-judge  court  and  as  Improper 
for  the  prior  malapportionment  case. 
The  two  judges  who  held  this  way  did 
not,  under  any  conceivable  interpreta- 
tion of  their  action,  decide  or  approach 
the  merits  of  the  petition.  The  majority 
merely  felt  that  the  case  belonged  by 
itself  in  the  Federal  district  court. 

District  court  Judge  Ritter.  who  dis- 
sented on  the  question  of  permitting 
intervention  in  the  old  case,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  hear  the  petitioners  as  a  dis- 
trict court  judge  sitting  alone.  His  de- 
cision, based  squarely  upon  prior  law,  is 
certainly  imequi vocal.  It  begins: 

Can  a  legislature,  which  has  been  deter- 
mined unconstitutionally  apportioned  by  a 
three-judge  Federal  Court,  adopt  a  valid 
Resolution  applying  to  Congress  to  call  an 
Article  V  Convention  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  lt£  own  unconstitutional  exist- 
ence? The  answer  to  this  question  Is  that 
the  Legislature  is  not  empowered  to  do  so. 


Judge  Ritter.  relying  upon  the  long 
line  of  cases  involving  ratification  of 
constitutional  amendments,  especially 
Hawke  v.  Smith  'No.  1>.  253  U.S.  221 
( 1920) .  held  that  the  act  of  a  State  legis- 
lature in  calling  for  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  by  way  of  a  convention, 
like  the  ratification  of  such  an  amend- 
ment, "is  not  an  act  of  legislation  within 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,"  The  dis- 
trict court  reasoned  that  the  word  'legis- 
lature" in  the  beginning  of  article  V  must 
have  the  same  meaning— as  construed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  many  years  ago — as 
it  does  in  the  end  of  article  V.  Thus  the 
action  of  petitioning  Congress  for  a  con- 
vention, like  ratification  of  an  amend- 
ment is  Federal  action,  controlled  by 
Federal,  and  especially  constitutional 
standards. 

The  court  continued  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely clear  that  the  equal  protection 
clause  now  requires  State  legislatures  to 
be  equally   apportioned.   The  only  way 
this  can  be  changed,  short  of  revolution, 
is  an   amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
The   question    is    whether    the    Federal 
action  of   proposing   and   ratifying   the 
Constitution   can   be  made   unconstitu- 
tionally? Certainly  not.  Can  an  attempt 
to  alter  the  meaning  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  be  allowed  that  proceeds 
under  a  disregard  of  that  clause  as  it 
now  stands?  Certainly  not.  No  court  can 
allow  parts  of  the  ConstituUon  to  be  sus- 
pended—especally    those    parts    toward 
which  the  proposed  change  is  aimed— 
while  the  pi-ocedure  for  change  is  under- 
way. 

The  court  is  clear,  and  its  point  is 
simple:  If  State  legislatures  want  to 
change  the  one-man,  one-vote  aspects  of 
the  equal  protection  clause,  they  can  do 
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it  only  after  proper  amendment,  not  be- 
fore the  amendment  process  is  complete, 
and  not  during  the  amendment  process. 
As  the  Utah  court  states  it : 

Hardly  less  shocking  [than  an  attempt  to 
suspend  the  BUI  of  Rights  during  the  con- 
sideration trf  ati  amendment)  Is  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  operation  of  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause,  as  construed  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  would  be  suspended  during  the  time 
an  amendment  to  alter  It  was  being  con- 
sidered. 

Hence,  any  attempt  to  repeal  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause,  as  the  Court  Interprets  It. 
that  violates  the  "one  man-one  vote"  right 
of  the  people  is  subject  to  challenge.  "Tliat 
right  remains  in  effect  until  repealed  and 
must  necessarily  span  the  amending  process." 

This  decision  will  invalidate  the  last, 
desperate  acts  of  the  malapportioned  leg- 
islatures. Knowing  that  they  could  not 
justify  their  continuation  before  the 
courts,  certain  that  their  existence  was 
doomed  by  the  oncoming  votes  of  the 
majority,  propped  up  by  gerrymandering 
and  a  gross  distortion  of  the  voting  proc- 
ess, these  men  have  attempted  one  last 
gamble  to  preserve  their  unfair  and  un- 
constitutional grip  over  our  State  legis- 
latures: Pretending  that  they  represented 
ffmajonty  in  their  States,  they  have  at- 
tempted to  call  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion to  save  themselves. 

But  just  as  the  courts  have  refused  to 
let  these  rotten-borough  legislatures  to 
continue  to  rule  their  respective  States, 
so  too  the  courts  and  Congress  must  not 
permit  these  unrepresentative  represent- 
atives from  distorting  the  amending 
process,  exempting  it  from  the  fifth 
amendment,  and  possibly  destroying  our 
Constitution. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  that 
portion  of  Judge  Hitter's  opinion  dealing 
with  this  question  and  his  order  invali- 
dating Utah's  petit! ton  to  Congress  for 
all  those  interested  in  further  exami- 
naton  of  this  vital  topic. 

I  believe  that  this  decision  is  the 
crushing  blow  to  this  ill-advised  and  ill- 
conceived  movement  to  change  our  Con- 
stitution. When  applied  across  the  Na- 
tion, it  will  clearly  demonstrate  how 
few  people  desire  this  change,  and  how 
few  of  the  people's  elected  representa- 
tives— when  elected  representatively — 
favor  the  change. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[In  the  U.S.  District  Court  In  and  for  the 
District  of  Utah,  Central  Division ) 

William  Q.  Petttsket.  and  Others,  Plain- 
■nrrs.  Versus  Calvin  L.  Rampton  as  Oov- 
ebnob  of  the  state  of  utah.  and  others, 
Defendants,  and  Brian  Florence,  Plain- 
tiff IN  Intervention 

(PreUmlnary  injunction  order.  Civil  No. 
C-7-63) 

To:  The  defendant  Clyde  L.  Miller,  secre- 
tary of  state.  State  of  Utah,  and  to  his  attor- 
ney, Vernon  B.  Bonaney,  attorney  general  of  ' 
Utah: 

You  and  each  of  you  will  please  take 
notice: 

1.  The  application  of  Brian  Florence  to 
Intervene  in  the  above-entitled  action  la 
hereby  granted  and  the  Motion  of  the  origi- 
nal plalntiflfs,  WlUiam  Q.  Petuskey,  Robert  A. 
BuUough,  Clinton  M.  Black,  Parrol  R.  Lam- 
bert, to  file  their  supplemental  complaint 
U  hereby  granted; 


2  On  the  basis  of  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
by  the  Honorable  Willis  W.  Ritter,  Chief 
Judge,  filed  August  8,  1969.  this  Court  finds 
that  a  Preliminary  Injunction  Order  must 
be  Issued  to  prevent  irreparable  Injury. 

3.  It  appearing  that  the  adoption,  by  any 
additional  state,  of  a  Resolution  similar  to 
S.  J.  a.  No.  3  of  the  1965  Utah  Legislature 
may  lodge  in  Congress  the  applications  of 
the  two-thirds  of  the  several  states  necessary 
to  reqalre  Congress  to  call  a  constitutional 
convention,  that  such  additional  Resolution 
may  be  adopted  by  any  one  of  several  states 
whose  legislatures  are  currently  In  session, 
that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin currently  has  under  active  consideration, 
and  may  soon  adopt,  such  a  Resolution,  and 
that  If  such  additional  Resolution  is  adopted 
and  submitted  to  Congress  prior  to  the  recall 
of  the  Utan  Resolution,  the  Utah  Resolution 
may  be  placed  beyond  effective  recall  by  the 
plaintiffs,  the  Court  finds  that  these  circum- 
stances threaten  Irreparable  injury  to  plain- 
tiffs right  to  vote,  both  as  qualified  voters 
and  as  Legislators  of  the  State  of  Utah; 

4.  No  bond  or  other  security  for  costs  or 
damages  is  required  herein; 

Now,  therefore,  it  is  hereby  ordered : 

1.  That  the  defendant  Clyde  L.  Miller  is 
restrained  and  commanded  by  the  Order  of 
this  Court,  requiring  him  to  advise  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  that  the  validity 
of  S.  J,  R.  No.  3.  adopted  by  the  1965  Utah 
State  Legislature,  is  questioned  by  this  ac- 
tion, that  until  the  validity  of  said  Resolu- 
tion is  determined,  his  authority  to  submit 
said  Resolution  to  Congress  is  in  doubt,  and 
that  he  must  require  the  return  of  said  Res- 
olution, pending  the  ultimate  disposition  of 
this  action: 

2.  A  copy  of  this  Order  and  the  Opinion  of 
this  Court  shall  be  personally  served  upon 
the  defendant  Clyde  L.  Miller,  by  the  United 
States  Marshal; 

3.  It  is  further  Ordered  that  this  Order 
shall  be  effective  from  and  after  6  o'clock 
p.m.,  August  6,  1969. 

Dated    at    Salt    I^ke    City,    Utah,    this    6 
day  of  August,  1969. 
By  the  Court; 

WrLLis  W.  RrrTER. 
Chief  Judge.  U.S.  District  Court. 

Judge  Ritter's  Opinion  Dissenting  as  Mem- 
ber or  THREE-JtTDCE  COURT.  AND  HIS  OPIN- 
ION AS  Chtet  Judge  op  the  District  Court 
FOR  TKE  District  or  Utah,  to  Whom  This 
Case   Was   Originally   Assigned 


Can  a  Legislature,  which  has  been  deter- 
mined unconstitutionally  apportioned  by  a 
three-judge  Federal  Court  adopt  a  valid  Res- 
olution applying  to  Congress  to  call  an  Arti- 
cle V  convention  for  the  purpose  of  continu- 
ing its  own  unconstitutional  existence? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  that  the 
Legislature  is  not  empowered  to  do  so. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  proceeding  we  pro- 
pose only  to  show  the  substantiality  of  the 
Federal  Constitutional  question  involved,  the 
case  being  set  down  with  the  filling  of  this 
opinion,  for  plenary  hearing  with  full  briefing 
and  argument  on  the  merits. 

We  take  It  that  Baker  v.  Carr. '  Reynolds  v. 
Sims.  ■  the  series  of  five  other  cases  '  decided 
at  the  same  time,  and  cases  decided  since, 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  have  settled  any  prob- 
lem of  "standing".  Justiciability,  and  "politi- 
cal question"  so  far  as  this  matter  Is  con- 
cerned, for  in  our  view  it  is  a  proceeding  to 
implement   and   enforce  the   decrees  In   the 


'  369  OS.   186    (1962). 

•377  U.S.  533   (1964). 

'DavU  V.  Mann,  377  U.S.  670  (1964);  Lucas 
V.  Colorado.  377  U.S.  713  (1964);  Maryland 
Committee  v.  Tawes,  377  U.S.  656  (1964); 
Roman  v.  Sincock.  377  U.S.  695  (1964); 
WMCA,  Inc.  V.  Lomenso,  377  U.S.  633  (1964). 


two  Utah  Reapportionment  cases,  supra,  still 
pending  before  the  District  Judge. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  con- 
sidered without  hesitation  the  Une  of  cases 
involving  the  validity  of  ratification  of  con- 
stitutional amendmente.<  The  first.  Hawke  v. 
Smith  (No.  1 ) .  253  U.S.  221  ( 1920) .  is  of  con- 
siderable Imiwrtance  to  our  discussion  here. 
The  constitution  of  Ohio  extended  the 
referendum  procedure  to  any  ratification  by 
the  legislature  of  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  Ohio  legislature  ratified  the  18th 
Amendment  (Prolilbltlon) .  A  citizen-tax- 
payer-voter of  Ohio  sued  to  restrain  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  Ohio  from  spending  public 
money  to  prepare  and  print  ballota  for  the 
referendum. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
reversed  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  and  unani- 
mously held  the  provisions  of  the  Et.ate  con- 
stitution requiring  a  referendum  were  in 
confUct  with  Article  V  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

The  only  question  really  for  determination, 
said  the  Court,  is:  "What  did  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  mean  in  requiring  ratifica- 
tion by  'Legislatures'  "? 

The  Court  (which  included  Holmes  and 
Brandeis)  answered:  "The  argument  to  sup- 
port the  power  of  the  State  to  require  the 
approval  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  the 
ratification  of  amendmenta  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  through  the  medium  of  a  ref- 
erendum rests  upwn  the  propKJsltion  that  the 
Federal  Constitution  requires  ratification  by 
the  legislative  action  of  the  States  tlirough 
the  medium  provided  at  the  time  of  the 
proposed  approval  of  an  amendment.  This 
argument  is  fallacious  in  this — ratification 
by  a  State  of  a  constitutional  amendment  is 
not  an  act  of  legislation  witiiin  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word  It  is  but  the  expression  of 
the  assent  of  the  State  to  a  projKecd  amend- 
ment 

•  *  •  '"It  Is  true  that  the  power  to  legis- 
late in  the  enactment  of  laws  of  a  State  Is 
derived  from  the  people  of  the  State.  But 
the  power  to  ratify  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  has  its  source 
In  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  act  of 
ratification  by  the  State  derives  its  authority 
from  the  Federal  Constitution  to  which  the 
State  and  its  people  have  alike  assented." 

The  word  "legislatures"  In  the  ratification 
clause  of  Article  V  does  not  mean  the  whole 
legislative  process  of  the  state — as  defined  In 
the  state  constitution.  Hawke  v.  Smith  says 
it  means  the  representative  lawmaking  body 
only,  because  "ratification  by  a  state  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  is  not  an  act  of 
legislation  within  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word." 

No  doubt  the  word  "legislatures"  has  the 
same  meaning  in  the  application  clause  that 
it  bears  in  the  ratification  clause  of  Article 
V.  The  application  is  not  "an  act  of  legisla- 
tion" within  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
The  court  in  Hawke  v  Smith  declares  that 
Article  V  Is  a  grant  of  authority  by  the 
people  to  Congress.  It  provides  "The  Con- 
gress, whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses 
shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amend- 
ments to  this  Constitution,  or.  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds 
of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  convention 
for  proposing  amendments."  Hence,  "when 
state  legislatures  petition  Congress  for  an 
Article  V  convention  they  act  not  as  law- 
makers under  their  state  constitution  but 
rather  as  agents  of  the  Federal  government 
performing  a  federal  function.  That  is.  they 
are  acting  as  'representatives  of  the  people 
of    the   state    under    the   power    granted    by 


•Hawke  v.  Smith  (No.  1),  253  U.S.  221 
(1920):  National  Prohibition  Cases.  253  U.S. 
350.  386  (1920):  Leser  v.  Gamett,  258  U.S. 
130,  137  (1622);  Fairchild  v.  Hughes.  258  U.S. 
(1922):  United  States  v.  Sprague,  282  U.S. 
71C;  Coleman  v.  Miller,  307  U.S.  433   (1939). 
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Article   V.   The    article    therefore   Imports    a 
function   different   from   that   of   lawmaker 
and     renders    inapplicable     the    conditions 
which    usually    attach    to    the    making    of 
state  laws." "  ' 

During  the  time  the  procedure  for  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  is  being  pursued  as 
provided  in  Article  V.  the  provision  sought 
to  be  amended,  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  remains  In  effect  until  the  amending 
process  is  completed  It  shocks  one  to  sup- 
pose that  the  operation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
would  be  suspended  during  a  time  an  amend- 
ment to  alter  or  repeal  it  was  being  con- 
sidered. 

"Anv  attempt  to  repeal  the  Bill  of  Rlghta 
that  violated  those  rights  in  the  process  of 
repeal   therefore  would   be  subject  to  chal- 
lenge.  In   this  sense  constitutional   govern- 
ment, short  of  revolution,  is  not  reversible." 
Hardly    less    shocking    is    the    supposition 
that  the  operation  of  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause,  as  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
would    be    suspended    during    the    time    an 
amendment  to  alter  It  was  oeing  considered. 
Hence   anv    attempt    to   repeal    the   Equal 
Protection  Clause,  as  the  Court  Interprets  it. 
that  violates  the  "one  man — one  vote  "  right 
of  the  people  is  subject  to  challenge.     That 
right   remains    in   eilect   until   repealed   and 
must  necessarily  span  the  amending  process." 
The  Utah  legislature,  which  had  been  Ju- 
dici.ally    determined    unconstitutionally    ap- 
portioned,   violated    that    rleht    during    the 
amending  process  by  adopting  SJR3  calling 
upKjn  Congress  to  convene  an  Article  V  con- 
vention. 

In  an  essay  on  this  subject  suggesting  the 
ideas  Just  expressed,  one  writer.  Peter  H. 
Wolf.  52  American  Bar  Association  Journal, 
p.  329-330.  says:  "The  Constitution  has  been 
authoritatively  and  unequivocally  inter- 
preted to  require  that  'the  seats  In  both 
houses  of  a  bicameral  state  legislature  must 
be  apportioned  on  a  population  basis'.  The 
very  least  the  constitutional  axiom  requires 
is  that  when  a  state  legislature  participates 
in  the  amending  process— the  only  Epecifl- 
cally  delineated  function  of  state  legislatures 
under  the  Federal  Constitution — concerning 
an  impairment  of  constitutional  rights  as 
embodied  in  that  legislature's  own  compo- 
sition, the  courta  will  demand  that  that  leg- 
islature accurately  reflect  the  only  majority 
by  which  our  system  permlta  Impairment  of 
such  rlghta.  Thus,  a  malapportioned  stata 
legislature  may  not  lawfully  ratify  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  that  might  permit  that 
malapportionment  to  be  perpetuated." 

Observing  that  this  situation  Is  unique  in 
our  constitutional  history,  the  writer  says: 
■For  not  only  does  a  projxised  antlreappwr- 
tlonment  amendment  specifically  impair  a 
pre-existing  consUtutional  right,  but  its  rat- 
ification by  legislatures  that  maybe  malap- 
portioned attempta  alteration  by  means  that 
inherently  violate  that  same  constitutional 
right.  The  outcome  of  each  challenge  c.in 
logically  and  constitutionally  result  only  in 
an  InvaUdatlon  of  a  malapportioned  state 
legislature's  bootstrap  ratificaUon  of  its  own 
unconstitutional  composition." 

The  situation  has  evoked  many  other  ex- 
pressions to  describe  it.  Senator  Abraham 
Rlblcoff  of  Connecticut  says  these  proposed 
amendments  would  allow  "the  rotten  bor- 
oughs to  decide  whether  they  should  con- 
tinue to  be  rotten."  Senator  Proxmlre  of 
Wisconsin  says  to  regard  such  resolution  as 
valid  "would  be  like  permitting  all  Demo- 
crau  to  have  two  votes  In  a  referendum  to 
determine  whether  or  not  Democrata  should 
have  two  votes."  Senator  Tydings  of  Mary- 
land argues  such  a  legislature  has  no  com- 
petence to  initiate  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution "to  make  legal  its  own  illegality," 
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Another  expression  which  should  be  added 

is  that  this  proposed  amendment  would  al- 
low the  unconsUtuttonal  leglfilators  to 
feather  their  own  nests. 

In  teetlmony  before  the  Senate  Sul)com- 
mittee  on  Constitutional  Amendments  giv- 
en by  Boyce  Hanson,  associate  professor  of 
government  at  American  University,  he 
stated : 

"Finally,  S  J  Res.  2  provides  for  ratification 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  States.  This  proce- 
dure for  this  amendment  presents  every  leg- 
islattire  with  an  Irresistible  c  nflict  of  inter- 
est. Every  member  has  a  personal  interest  In 
the  amendment.  Too  often  such  interests 
exceed  the  public  interest.  If  legislatures  were 
to  vote  on  it.  I  ihmk  we  can  predict  in  about 
every  State  where  the  legislature  is  under 
court  mandate  to  reapportion,  lawsuits  chal- 
lenging the  capacity  of  a  malapportioned 
legislature  to  sit  In  Judgment  of  this  amend- 
ment, would  occur.  Even  if  all  the  suits  are 
lost,  it  seems  to  me  incredible  that  the  Con- 
gress would  be  a  party  to  so  cozy  an  arrange- 
vient  as  this  procedure  permits." 

Mr.  Wolf,  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar, 
In  article  referred  to  supra   says:   "Professor 
Hanson's  misgivings  that  ratification  would 
be  far  more  on  the  level  of  self-preservation 
than  on  the  higher  plane  of  constitutional 
concern  are  amply  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
some    state    legislatures    that   ha've    enacted 
reapporuonment    plans    under    court    order 
have  prortded  that  the  plans  shall  be  immedi- 
ately and  automatically  rescinded  if  an  antl- 
reapportlonment  amendment  becomes  effec- 
tive. Similar  misgivings  arise  from  a  realiza- 
tion  cf   the   misleading  quality   of   question 
used  as  the  battle  cry  of  those  supporting  an 
antireapportionment   amendment — What    Is 
wrong  with  letting  the  people  decide?'  It  is 
not   the   people   who  would   ratify   an   anti- 
reapportionment amendment;  it  is  the  state 
legislatures.    If    'letting    the    people    decide' 
refers  to  the  referendum  provisions  of   the 
Dlrksen    amendment,    those    provisions    are 
totally   irrelevant   to   the    amending   process 
itself." 

What  this  court  said  in  Petuskey  v  Ramp- 
ton. supra,  pages  369.  371.  373-374.  applies: 
"There  Is  a  whole  nest  of  vipers  in  this  sec- 
tion. More  difficult,  puzzling  questions  you 
are  not  likely  to  find  They  arise  out  of  the 
attempt  of  the  legislators  to  continue  them- 
selves m  office  as  long  as  poRslble  •  •  • ." 

It  Is  manifest  this  situation  is  monstrous, 
in  a  small  way.  It  Is  wholly  lacking  in  ration- 
ality. The  Legislature  has  set  up  a  scheme 
that  too  long  will  delay  constitutional  re- 
apportionment and  equal  representation  in 
the  Utah  Legislature. 

But  Utah's  legislatures  have  never 

shown  any  enthusiasm  for  reapportionment 
on  the  basis  of  population.  This  one  was  no 
exception. 

•It  is  manifest  in  the  1965  Act  that  the 
legislators  sought  to  continue  themselves  in 
office  until  the  end  of  their  elected  terms, 
eleven  senators  unta  December  31.  1968.  And 
this.  In  face  of  the  fact  that  the  acts  under 
which  they  had  been  elected  had  been  held 
unconstitutional  and  moreover  were  repealed 
by  them.  For  a  very  long  period  of  time  aU 
efforta  to  obtain  a  constltntionally  appor- 
tioned Legislature  in  this  State  have  been 
frustrated.  There  is  now  a  further  unfortu- 
nate delay  until  January  1967  before  we  shall 
have  a  constitutionally  apportioned  Legis- 
lature." • 


»  Bonfield,  The  Dlrksen  Amendment  and  the 
Article  V  Convention  Process,  66  Michigan 
Law  Review  949.  969  (March  1968). 


•  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  speed  by 
which  the  last  State  Legislature  memorialized 
Congress  (S.J.R.  Jf5)  to  call  a  constituuonal 
convention  to  provide  for  reapportionment 
"on  factors  other  than  population",  which 
resolutions  the  State  Senate  passed  on  ihe 
tenth  day  of  the  session,  compared  to  the 
Legislature's  hesitancy  to  properly  reappor- 
Uon  under  the  mandate  of  this  court,  which 
action  occurred  on  the  final  (sixtieth)  day 
of  the  seeeion. 


In  Petuskey  v.  Clyde,  supra,  dissenting 
opinion,  the  writer  said:  "I  fuUy  agree  that 
it  is  the  primary  duty  of  the  Utah  Legisla- 
ture to  reapportion  so  as  to  establish  a  valid 
representaUon  in  the  legislature  But.  it  has 
never  done  so,  not  once,  since  statehooa. 

"This  State  has  a  long  history  of  Irtiatrated 
attempts  to  reapportion, 

One  reason  for  this  abstention  was 

to  give  the  legislature  an  oppwrtunity  to  ap- 
portion constituUonally. 

■Well,  they  didn't.  The  pendency  of  this 
action  in  this  court,  and  of  the  many  ac- 
tions in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
and  other  courts  did  not  have  the  desired  ef- 
fect upon  the  legislature.  The  legulators  met 
in  1963  and  came  out  for  a  formula  that  i.s 
patently  wrong." 

In  Petuskey  v  Hampton,  supra,  this  court 
held:  "And  particularly,  nothing  we  do  today 
is  to  be  interpreted  as  authorizing  legislative 
action  with  respect  to  any  amendment 
which  mpy  be  proposed  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  permit  ap- 
portionment including  factors  other  than 
population, 

"•  •  •  Should  the  Legislattire.  betweer. 
now  and  January  1.  1967,  attempt  to  ratify 
any  proposed  amendment  to  the  Consiltutioii 
of  the  United  St.ites  to  apportion  one  or  both 
houses  of  the  Legislature  on  factors  other 
than  population,  it  will  be  this  court's  duty 
to  give  further  consideration  to  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  plaintiffs  injunctive  and  af- 
firmative relief  by  judicial  decree,  and  for 
such  purpose  we  again  retain  Jurisdiction 

"Having  regard  to  the  long  period  of  time 
during  which  aU  efforts  to  obtain  a  con- 
stitutionally apportioned  Legislature  have 
been  frusuated  In  this  State,  and  to  the  fur- 
ther unfortunate  delay  until  January  1967 
before  we  shall  have  a  constitutionally  ap- 
portioned Legislature,  well-known  general 
principles  of  equity  require  that  the  Legis- 
lature not  consider  or  vote  upon  any  proposal 
to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  on  the  subject  of  legislative 
reapportionment," 

Petuskev  v.  Rampton.  supra,  was  a  final 
Judgment"from  which  no  appeal  was  taken; 
and  the  foregoing  is  the  law  of  the  case, 
applicable  in  the  present  proceeding  It  is  a 
plain  holding  of  the  court  and  we  ought  to 
feel  bound  bv  it.  Instead  the  Judges'  order 
of  July  8  1969  backs  down  from  it  and  at- 
tempts to  overrule  It,  This,  in  my  view,  is  a 
disorderly  retreat  from  a  sound  and  Just 
position. 

Based  upon  Ideas  of  practicality,  the  or- 
dinary, customarv  legislation  needed  to  keep 
a  state  government  going,  has  been  held 
valid  though  the  legislature  is  unconstitu- 
tionally apportioned. 

There  isn't  the  same  practical  problem  In 
holding  void  the  legislators'  attempt  to  con- 
tinue themselves  in  their  Illegal  state  of  un- 
constitutional apportionment.  And  there  cer- 
tainly  isn't   the   violation   of    "some    funda- 
mental principle  of   justice,  some   prevalent 
conception  of  good  morals,  some  deep-rooted 
tradition   of   the   common   weal,"    (Cardozo, 
120  NE    at  p.  202)   that  there  is  in  allowing 
themselves  to  feather  their  own  nest.  In  hope- 
ful expectation  that  it  will  be  In  perpetuity 
Decisions   of    the   United   States   Supreme 
Court  arising  out  of  the  Civil  War  provide 
apt  analogies,  "As  a  rule,  the  official  actions 
of  the  de  facto  but  not  de  Jure  Confederate 
state  governmenta  were  recognized  as  vaUd. 
However    efforts  cf  those  governmenta  that 
were  directed  toward  the  perpetuation  of  the  ^ 
very  things  that  made  them  de  facto  rather 
than  de  Jure  were  deemed  void.  For  exam- 
ple   bonds  issued  In  aid  of  their  prosecuUon 
bf   the   war   against  the  United   States  were 
held   unenforceable."   66  Mich.   LJl.   949. 

There  Is  one  much  discussed  case,  Fortson, 
Secretary  of  State  of  Georgia,  v.  Toombs.  379 
US  621  ( 1965) .  in  which  the  Supreme  Court, 
per  curiam,  has  indicated  1«  views  on  the 
power  of  malapportioned  legislatures  to  sub- 
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mit  a  state  constitutional  reapportionment 
amendment  to  the  people  directly. 

A  three-Judge  district  court  In  Georgia 
held  the  legislature  malapportloned,  allowed 
the  1964  election  to  be  held  under  existing 
statutes,  but  restricted  the  power  of  the  leg- 
islature so  chose  1,  inter  alia,  by  enjoining 
the  legislature  from  submitting  an  entirely 
new  constitution  to  the  people  for  adoption 
until  It  was  reapportioned. 

The  per  curiam  decision  of  the  Court 
reads:  "The  situation  has  changed  some- 
what since  the  1964  election,  as  both  the 
Senate  and  House  have  new  members,  and 
appellees,  for  whose  benefit  the  challenged 
provision  was  added,  say  it  is  now  highly 
speculative  as  to  what  the  1965  legislature 
win  do  and  suggest  the  paragraph  in  ques- 
tion be  vacated  as  moot. 

"We  vacate  this  part  of  the  decree  and 
remand  to  the  District  Court,  to  whom  we 
give  a  wide  range  in  moulding  a  decree,  for 
reconsideration  of  the  desirability  and  need 
for  the  on-going  injunction  in  light  of  the 
results  of  the  1964  election  and  the  repre- 
sentations of  appellees." 

The  opinion  of  Justices  Harlan  and  Stew- 
art concurring  in  part  and  dissenting  in 
part  (page  623)  reads:  "This  is  the  first  time 
that  the  Court,  after  plenary  briefing  and 
argument,  has  been  called  on  to  consider 
the  pronr^ety  of  interim  arrangements  pre- 
scribed oj  a  district  court  pending  the  ef- 
fectuation of  Its  decision  requiring  reappor- 
tionment of  a  branch  of  a  state  legislature." 

On  page  624  Justice  Harlan  says:  "The 
Court's  disposition  of  this  case,  of  course.  In- 
volves a  holding  that  at  least  as  to  item  (2) 
the  case  is  not  moot.  For.  contrary  to  what 
my  Brother  Goldberg  says  in  his  dissenting 
opinion  (pp.  636-638)  and  my  Brother  Clark 
seems  to  recognize  (ante),  the  Court  does 
not  remand  the  case  to  the  District  Court 
for  a  determination  on  the  issue  of  mootness, 
but  only  to  decide  whether  any  injunctive 
relief  is  now  appropriate  in  light  of  what 
has  transpired  since  such  relief  was  first 
granted." 

The  per  curiam  disposition  of  the  majority 
Indicates  approval  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  lower  Court's  injunction,  and  moreover, 
It  is  a  decision  that  the  unconstitutionally 
apportioned  legislature's  attempt  to  propose 
Its  own  wholly  new  constitution  to  the  people 
was  invalid. 

One  year  after  Fortson  v.  Toombs,  five 
members  of  the  court,  through  Justice  Black, 
asserted  that  the  same  Georgia  legislature 
was  empowered  to  select  the  governor  under 
the  Georgia  constitution  since  neither 
Howard  Callway  nor  Lester  Maddox  received 
a  majority  of  the  votes  cast.  Fortson  v. 
Morris.  385  U.S.  231  (1966).  Chief  Justice 
Warren  and  Justices  Douglas.  Brennan  and 
Fortas  dissented. 

Wherefore,  the  Court  makes  the  following 
Findings  and  Orders: 

1.  The  plaintiffs  in  the  original  reappor- 
tionment suit.  Petuskey  v.  Hampton,  should 
be  and  hereby  are  granted  leave  to  file  and 
serve  the  Supplemental  Complaint,  for  the 
reasons  and  upon  the  grounds  set  out  in  their 
verified  Consent  to  Intervention  and  Motion 
to  file  Supplemental  Complaint  dated  July 
1.  1969  and  in  their  Memorandum  dated  and 
filed  July  2,  1969,  Paragraph  3  on  page  8 
thereof,  through  and  including  pages  9,  10 
and  to  the  middle  of  page  u,  all  of  which 
is  referred  to  and  incorporated  herein  by 
reference. 

2.  Brian  Florence  should  be  and  is  hereby 
granted  leave  to  Intervene  as  a  plaintiff  in 
this  action  in  order  to  assert  his  claim  in 
Intervention  for  additional  Relief  for  the 
reasons  and  upon  the  grounds  set  forth  in 
his  verified  Motion  to  Intervene  as  a  Plaintiff 
and  Claim  In  Intervention  for  Additional 
Relief,  filed  June  6,  1969,  and  in  his  Memo- 
randum dated  and  filed  July  2,  1969,  Para- 
graph 5.  (which  should  be  numbered  4),  on 
page  11  thereof,  through  and  including  pages 


12,  13  and  14,  all  of  which  Is  referred  to  and 
lncorpor»ted   herein   by  reference. 

3.  Original  plaintiffs'  prayer  for  a  pre- 
liminary injunction  mandatorily  requiring 
Clyde  L.  Miller,  Secretary  of  State  of  Utah, 
or  other  proper  officer,  to  advise  Congress  of 
the  actions  taken  by  this  Court  declaring 
the  invalidity  and  unconstitutionality  of 
S.J.R.  No.  3  and  requesting  the  withdrawal 
of  said  Resolution  should  be  and  is  hereby 
granted  and  counsel  Is  directed  to  prepare 
the  necessary  papers.  Dated  this  6th  day  of 
August,  1969 

WiLCis  W.  RrrrER, 
Chief  Judge,  U.S.  District  Court. 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  TEACH- 
ERS ENDORSES  MURPHY  URBAN 
AND  RURAL  EDUCATION  BILL 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  very 
first  organization  to  endorse  the  Urban 
and  Rural  Education  Act.  S.  2625,  which 
I  introduced  on  July  15,  was  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Teachers. 

The  day  after  S.  2625  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate,  the  AFT's  president,  Mr. 
David  Selden,  and  legislative  director, 
Mr.  Carl  Megal,  testified  before  the  Sen- 
ate Education  Subcommittee.  Having 
been  given  a  copy  of  my  bill  and  intro- 
ductory statement  prior  to  the  hearing, 
they  were  asked  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Eklucation  Subcommit- 
tee (Mr.  Fell)  about  the  bill.  They  re- 
sponded immediately  and  enthusiasti- 
cally in  support  of  S.  2625. 

As  Senators  will  see,  Mr.  Megal,  in  a 
letter  written  the  following  day,  ex- 
pressed concern  that  I  failed  to  mention 
AFT  in  my  introductory  floor  statement. 
I  indicated  to  Mr.  Megal  that,  for  the 
most  part,  the  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals quoted  were  those  who  had  pre- 
viously testified.  I,  of  course,  am  aware 
of  AFT's  interest  and  involvement  in 
education  and  I  am  very  grateful  for 
their  endorsement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Megal's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

July  16,  1969. 
Hon.  George  Murphy. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  This  morning  as  President 
Selden  and  I  testified  in  support  of  the  stu- 
dent teacher  corps  legislation.  Senator  Pell 
handed  us  a  copy  of  your  news  release  of 
July  15,  1969.  This  release  concerned  the  bill 
you  plan  to  introduce  titled,  the  Urban  and 
Rural  Edlicatlon  Act  of  1969. 

We  commend  you  for  introducing  this 
much  needed  and  excellent  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. The  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
wholeheartedly  supports  the  ideals  which 
you  propose. 

Please,  therefore,  consider  this  a  request 
to  be  permitted  to  testify  in  support  of  the 
legislation  during  hearings  on  the  bill.  In 
reading  the  news  release  we  are  impressed 
by  the  number  of  educational  organizations 
which  you  list  who  intend  to  support  your 
proposals. 

We  are  equally  disturbed,  however,  that 
the  AFT  was  not  among  your  listing.  Our 
President.  David  Selden,  Is  a  member  of  the 
Urban  Planning  Commission.  So  many  of 
the  ideals  which  you  inaugurated  received 
his  support  and  approval.  To  acquaint  you 
further  a»id  with  the  thought  that  the  infor- 
mation might  be  of  help  to  the  Committee 
as  it  considers  the  legislation,  I  am  enclosing 


copies  of  Preeldent  Selden's  articles  entitled, 
"EkiucatlonM  Need,"  and.  "Compensatory 
Education,"  which  appeared  in  the  American 
Teachers  under  dates  of  June  and  May  re- 
spectively. 

Again,  my  commendation. 
Sincerely, 

1  Carl  J.  Megel, 

I  Director  of  Legislation. 


EXPORT  CONTROLS  NEEDED  ON 
WAJLNUT  LOGS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  an  industry  problem  which  I  have 
been  concerned  with  since  1961  and 
which  has  steadily  worsened.  The  Amer- 
ican Walnut  Manufacturers  Association 
and  the  Pine  Hardwoods  Association 
jointly  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce a  petition  on  February  26,  1969, 
to  reimpose  export  controls  on  walnut 
logs  to  prevent  this  ruinous  depletion  of 
America's  greatest  hardwood,  American 
black  walnut,  under  the  present  policy  of 
unrestricted  log  exports. 

In  1964  I  was  able  to  convince  then 
Secretary  Hodges  of  the  critical  situation 
of  the  raw  material  supply  of  this  great 
American  hardwood  and  he  saw  fit  to 
impose  an  export  quota  to  the  foreign 
nations  who  were  harvesting  this  tim- 
ber. Likewise  at  the  same  time,  the  do- 
mestic industrj-  volunteered  at  the  in- 
struction of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  conser\'e  its  own  consumption 
by  changing  the  standard  thickness  of 
walnut  veneer  from  one  twenty-eighths 
inch  to  one  thirty -sixth  inch  dry  meas- 
ure. 

Unfortunately,  this  program  was  not 
allowed  to  continue  by  the  new  Secre- 
tary, John  T.  Connor.  Had  it  been  al- 
lowed to  continue,  the  growth  rate  versus 
the  consumption  rate,  according  to  the 
Business  and  Defense  Services  Adminis- 
tration division  of  Commerce,  would  have 
been  back  in  balance  by  1970.  Instead, 
Secretary  Connor  removed  this  control 
program  which  had  had  only  9  calendar 
months  to  exist  on  February  13,  1965. 
Since  then,  the  situation  has  reached  an 
alltime  record  high  of  walnut  log  ex- 
ports in  1968  of  21,896.000  board  feet 
while  domestic  consumption  has  dropped 
to  14.308,000  board  feet  as  compared  to 
20,000,000  board  feet  in  1963. 

The  Commerce  Department  promised 
prompt  action  when  the  Fine  Hardwoods 
and  American  Walnut  Association  resub- 
mitted their  petition  February  26,  1969. 
In  the  meantime,  there  has  been  little 
or  no  action  and  yet  the  exports  of  wal- 
nut logs  each  day  is  exceeding  the  rec- 
ordbreaking  pace  of  1968. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle on  this  subject  published  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  14.  1969,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Walnut  Loo  Prices  Are  Climbing  to  Records 

AS    Exports    Cut    Into    Domestic    Users' 

Needs 

(By  Norman  H.  Fischer ) 

Chicago.— Walnut  log  prices  are  climbing 
to  record  heights  as  foreign  and  domestic 
buyers  compete  for  supplies  to  meet  demand 
for  furniture  and  other  wood  products. 
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The  big  demand  bulge  has  more  than 
doubled  prices  of  the  dark,  rich  wood  in  the 
past  five  vears.  The  Government  says  prices 
for  prlme"wiilnut  logs,  24  Inches  to  28  Inches 
in  diameter,  climbed  last  year  to  $1,367  per 
1  000  board  feet  in  Southern  Indiana  from 
$770  in  1963  Lumbermen  In  the  Midwestern 
black  walnut  belt  say  prices  have  jumped 
further  this  year. 

These  climbing  prices  already  have  pushed 
up  costs  for  many  domestic  processors,  and 
the  Industry  is  calling  for  restoration  of  ex- 
port quotas  to  rurb  dem.^nd  Meanwhile,  the 
higher  prices  have  triggered  an  increasing 
rate  of  tree  thievery. 

As  far  as  domestic  walnut  users  see  it,  ex- 
ports to  France.  Switzerland.  West  Germany. 
Italy  and  Japan  are  the  main  cause  of  the 
walnut  price  boom.  "Foreign  buyers  have 
been  scrounging  through  the  black  walnut 
belt  buying  up  all  the  best  quality  logs  they 
can  put  their  hands  on."  says  an  official  of 
an  Edinburg,  Ind..  veneer  maker.  "They're 
wining  to  pay."  he  adds. 

U  S.  exports  of  walnut  logs  last  year  meas- 
ured out  at  22  million  board  feet,  a  third 
more  than  in  1967  and  75"^  more  than  two 
years  ago.  The  exports,  representing  the 
largest  outflow  of  walnut  logs  In  any  one 
year,  exceed  domestic  consumption  for  the 
second  consecutive  year. 

style  cirrs  domestic  use 
Domestic  use  of  walnut  logs  dropped 
slightly  last  year  to  14.3  million  board  feet. 
the  lowest  in  a  decade.  U.S.  consumption  five 
years  ago  was  20.7  million  board  feet.  The 
recent  trend  in  furniture  to  Mediterranean- 
SpaiUsh  styles,  which  use  heavier  and  coarser 
grain  woods  such  as  pecan  and  oak.  accounts 
for  much  of  the  decline,  along  with  higher 
walnut  prices. 

In  spite  of  the  reduced  domestic  needs, 
walnut  continues  to  be  the  most  used  hard- 
wood in  furniture.  And,  there  are  signs  that 
U.S.  furniture  fashions  are  turning  a  little 
more  to  Increased  use  of  walnut.  Meanwhile, 
it  is  the  leading  wood  in  European  furniture 
styling.  Even  at  current  high  prices  there 
continues  to  be  a  steady  overseas  demand  for 
U.S.  walnut  logs. 

Several  domestic  walnut  processors  say 
they're  unable  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
buyers.  The  exporters  are  paying  premiums 
for.  and  getting,  the  best-quality  logs.  That 
leaves  U.S.  processors  with  more  and  more 
medium  and  lower-grade  logs,  many  of  which 
normally  can't  be  used  for  furniture  veneer. 
To  remove  defects  and  get  acceptable  wood 
from  low-quality  walnut,  processors  are 
cutting  away  more  of  each  log.  thus  increas- 
ing their  costs. 

EXPORTED  WAl-NOT   RETURNS 

Because  of  higher  labor  costs,  the  Ameri- 
can woodworking  industry  is  geared  to  high- 
speed operations,  including  sanding  opera- 
tions AS  a  result,  veneer  can  t  be  cut  much 
thinner  than  1-36  of  an  inch  in  dry  thick- 
ness or  the  powered  sanders  would  grind 
through  it.  In  contrast.  Europeans  and  Jap- 
anese employ  low-cost  labor  to  sand  veneer 
by  hand,  so  they  cut  veneer  to  1-50  of  an  inch 
or  less  and  thus  get  more  from  each  log. 

Some  of  the  walnut  logs  exported  to  Japan 
come  back  as  facing  on  plywood  for  such 
uses  as  cabinets  and  bookcases.  Some  of  the 
Japanese  veneer  on  plywood  is  cut  as  thin  as 
1  100  of  an  inch,  US.  veneer  makers  claini. 
"It's  BO  thin  you  can  almost  see  through  it," 
says  E.  Howard  Galewood,  execuUve  vice 
president  of  the  Fine  Hardwoods  Association. 

The  imported  veneered  plywood  "is  beat- 
ing the  hen  out  of  us,  "  says  George  Wllhelm, 
president  of  Bacon  Veneer  Co.,  Chicago.  He 
claims  it  is  being  sold  at  prices  ranging  from 
50%  to  70%  "of  what  we  must  get  for  our 
product."  What's  worse,  he  says,  he  cant  get 
enough  quaUty  walnut  logs  to  meet  the  de- 
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mand  frOm  furniture  makers.  "We  have  suffi- 
cient demand  to  keep  two  shifts  operating," 
he  says,  "but  for  the  past  year  we've  been 
lucky  to  get  enough  logs  to  keep  one  shift 
going."' 

For  such  reasons  as  these,  says  Don  Gott, 
executive  director  of  the  American  Walnut 
Manufactures  Association,  ""It  is  vital  that 
the  Government  takes  action  to  slow  heavy 
walnut  log  exports."  His  group  and  the  Fine 
Hardwoods  Association  have  Jointly  peti- 
tioned the  Government  to  reimpose  export 
controls  on  walnut  logs  (controls  were  re- 
moved in  1965)  No  decLslon  has  been  reached 
yet. 

Meanwhile,  "We  are  having  en  epidemic  of 
timber  rustling."  complains  Howard  M.  Utter, 
president  of  Pike  Lumber  Co..  Akron,  Ind. 
Hardwood  tree  thievery  has  occurred  in  scat- 
tered areas  throughout  the  Midwest.  Usually 
the  rustlers  operate  in  unpopulated  areas,  but 
a  few  months  ago  a  big  walnut  tree  was 
stolen  from  a  tract  Just  30  miles  west  of 
Chicago,  owned  by  an  assistant  vice  president 
of  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 

P0.1CHEBS'    TACTICS 

Hardwood  dealers  say  poachers  case  the 
countryside  for  potential  t.irgets.  and  return 
liter  with  trucks  to  make  their  haul.  With 
modern  chain  saws  and  other  equipment  a 
tree  can  be  felled  and  sawed  into  logs  within 
a  few  minutes.  Many  of  the  pilfered  logs  are 
ftored  for  short  periods,  it's  believed,  and 
then  moved  into  the  export  market. 

Walnut  tree  owners  are  doing  what  they 
can  to  slow  the  tree  thievery.  Joim  I.  Shafer 
Hr^rdwood  Co.,  Loganspcrt,  Ind..  had  four  of 
its  walnut  trees,  valued  at  $2,500.  swiped  last 
year.  The  firm  then  sold  other  trees  It  owned 
that  were  vulnerably  located  near  roads  and 
dug  large  trenches  around  those  remaining 
to  prevent  trucks  from  getting  close  to  them. 

Lumbermen  say  lt"s  very  difficult  to  catch 
thieves  in  the  act  of  Etealing  a  walnut  tree, 
and  next  to  impossible  to  prove  any  logs  have 
been  stolen,  because  they  must  be  matched 
with  tree  stumps  for  positive  identification. 
The  lack  of  convictions  also  hasn't  helped 
reduce  rustling  activities,  tree  owners  com- 
plain. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  DRAFT 
POLICY 


Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day President  Nixon  announced  that  be- 
cause of  Vietnam  troop  withdrawals,  he 
is  suspending  draft  calls  for  November 
and  December  of  this  year.  He  also  re- 
peated his  call  for  congressional  action 
on  draft  reform,  and  served  notice  that 
if  Congress  did  not  Uve  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibility in  this  vital  area,  he  would 
take  action  to  reform  the  draft  via  Elxec- 
utive  order. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  as  one  long  interested 
in  draft  reform,  I  want  to  commend  the 
President  for  taking  this  worthwhile 
initiative,  both  in  lowering  draft  calls 
and  bringing  about  draft  reform,  and 
I  want  to  add  my  voice  again  to  the  call 
for   congressional   activity. 

In  the  President's  message  to  Congress 
on  draft  reform  of  May  13.  1969.  he  en- 
dorsed the  principles  of  "youngest  first" 
selection,  1-year  eUgibility  for  all  regis- 
trants, and  a  lottery  system. 

"While  the  President  can  designate  19 
years  as  the  prime  age  group  for  draft 
"caUs  by  Executive  order,  this  raises  the 
possibility  of  the  inequitable  situation 
that  college  students  currently  deferred. 


and  young  men  over  20,  would  be  totally 
exempt  from  the  draft. 

Legislation  cmbcdymg  the  President's 
proposal,  S.  2843,  would  allow  for  all  of 
the;e  young  men  to  be  placed  in  the  1- 
year  eligible  pool,  so  that  they  would 
have  an  equal  chance  to  be  drafted  along 
with  19-year-olds.  This  is  a  positive  pro- 
posal which  would  go  a  long  w^ay  to- 
ward making  draft  selection  more 
equitable. 

However,  there  is  nothing  the  Presi- 
dent can  do  about  effectuating  a 
random  selection  system  because  of  sec- 
tion 5(a>  of  the  Military  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1957,  which  specifically  pro- 
hibits any  change  m  the  order  of  selec- 
tion within  any  ape  group,  other  than 
the  oldest  first  by  date  of  birth  system, 
in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of 
that  act. 

S.  2843  provides  for  the  repeal  of  this 
prohibitory  language,  thereby  aUowing 
the  President  to  implement  the  random 
birthday  method  he  outlined  in  his  May 
13  message. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  ideas;  1- 
vear  eligibility,  youngest  first,  and  ran- 
dom selection,  are  essential  if  we  are 
goin2  to  have  an  equitable  di-aft  system. 
Manv  of  us  wanted  to  implement  these 
proposals  in  1967.  when  the  existing  draft 
law  was  about  to  expire,  but  we  ended 
up  merely  reenacting  the  same  system 
which  had  been  in  effect  since  World 
War  II  began. 

We  now  have  an  outstanding  op- 
portunity, in  conjunction  with  the  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  the 
Vietnam  war.  and  hopefully  correspond- 
ing reductions  of  overall  American  troop 
levels,  to  bring  about  meaningful  revi- 
sions of  the  draft  system. 

Tlie  President  has  put  the  leadership 
of  the  White  House  squarely  behind  these 
revisions,  and  now  It  is  up  to  Congress 
to  follow  this  leadership. 

The  necessity  for  this  action  comes  at 
a  time  when  many  are  concerned  by  the 
attitudes  of  our  young  men  and  women 
toward  our  Government,  and  toward 
many  of  our  institutions.  There  has  been 
much  unrest  on  our  campuses,  and  un- 
fortunately, a  number  of  outbreaks  of 
violence.  Our  young  people  are  restless 
and  do  not  think  their  Government 
leaders  are  being  responsive  to  many  of 
the  urgent  problems  we  face  today. 

Young  people  are  particularly  con- 
cerned with  our  military  policies,  es- 
pecially the  Vietnam  war.  and  there  is 
no  governmental  institution  which  af- 
fects them,  and  their  hves.  more  directly 
than  the  draft. 

The  Presidents  action  today  can  go  a 
long  way  toward  demonstrating  to  these 
young  people  his  administration's  con- 
cern with  the  current  draft  system,  and 
his  genuine  interest  in  making  it  niore 
equitable.  But  he  needs  conaressional 
help  to  carry  out  these  intentions.  He 
needs  the  support  of  members  of  both 
parties  in  Congress  to  insure  that  we 
have  the  strongest  possible  draft  reform. 
I  was  privileged  to  have  the  bipartisan 
support  of  12  Senators  who  are  cospon- 
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soring  my  own  draft  reform  bill,  S.  1433, 
and  thus  know  first-hand  that  this  in- 
terest in  draft  reform  goes  beyond  party 
lines. 

My  bill  includes  the  President's  recom- 
mendations, but  also  calls  for  binding 
national  standards,  to  be  applied  equally 
by  all  local  draft  boards,  for  deferments 
and  exemptions,  for  a  national  man- 
power pool,  which  would  eliminate  the 
inequities  in  draft  selection  existing  by 
virtue  of  geographical  differences  of  the 
local  boards,  and  for  a  6-year  term  for 
the  Director  of  the  National  Selective 
Service  System. 

I  strongly  believe  in  all  these  reforms, 
and  hope  to  see  them  all  enacted.  But  at 
the  present  time,  I  am  lending  my  full 
support  to  immediate  attention  to  the 
President's  reforms. 

The  President  is  taking  major  steps, 
and  I  strongly  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
give  serious  attention  and  thought  to  the 
need  for  these  reforms,  to  consider  the 
national  effect  if  we  merely  continue  the 
inequitable  draft  system  we  are  now  us- 
ing, and  to  help  pave  the  way  for  imme- 
diate consideration  and  passage  of  the 
President's  proposals. 


ADDRESS   BY   SENATOR   EAGLETON 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  Satur- 
day, August  30.  1969,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  iMr.  Eacletoni 
addressed  the  Indiana  Democratic  Edi- 
torial Association  at  French  Lick,  Ind. 
His  excellent  address  will,  I  think,  help 
us  realize  what  our  problems  really  are  in 
this  country  and  what  our  priorities 
should  be.  As  Senator  Eacleton  said: 

Something  is  wrong  when  our  budget  for 
ammunition  alone  in  Vietnam  last  year 
equaled  our  entire  Federal  budget  for  educa- 
tion here  at  liome. 

I  believe  Senators  will  be  interested  in 
reading  Senator  Eagleton's  speech  in  iti 
entirety  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  of  Senator  Thomas  P.  Eagleton  to 
Indiana    Democratic     Editorial    Associa- 
tion. French  Lick,  Ind..  August  30,   1969 
The  temptation  for  a  Democrat  to  enter- 
tain  a   Democratic   audience   by    taking   pot 
shots    at    a    Republican    Administration    is 
substantial. 

There  are  plenty  of  good  targets:  the  high- 
est rate  of  Inflation  since  the  last  Republi- 
can Administration  in  the  early  1950's  .  .  . 
contrasted  with  Candidate  Nixons  promise 
to  control  it;  personnel  policies  that  put  the 
AMA  in  charge  of  picking  the  Nation's  health 
chief  .  .  .  and  the  drug  industry  In  charge 
of  naming  the  top  drug  evaluator:  that  din- 
ner in  Los  Angeles  you  know,  the  one  most 
of  us  paid  for  and  didnt  get  invited  to. 

There  is  the  new  San  Clemente  style  of 
national  leadership,  which  is  really  based 
on  the  traditional  Republican  leadership 
principle  identified  by  Adlai  Stevenson: 
"Don't  just  do  something,  sit  there."  Un- 
fortunately, if  you're  a  housewife  spending 
more  and  more  of  the  family  budget  on  in- 
flation ...  or  a  poor  man  looking  for  a 
job  ...  or  a  principal  trying  to  educate 
more  children  for  less  money  ...  or  a 
mother  with  a  son  in  'Vietnam  .  .  .  leaders 
who  just  sit  there  are  not  good  enough. 
It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that  we 
Democrats  lost  the  White  House  last  year 


partly  because  of  our  own  failures  of  lead- 
ership— because  of  a  disastrous  war  we 
couldn't  end,  and  because  of  the  inflation 
It  caused.  We  lost  it  partly  because  our 
message  to  the  American  people  was  not 
relevant  enough.  We  lost  it  partly  because 
our  party  was  in  disarray. 

This  doesn't  mean  we  should  humbly  ne- 
glect our  obligation  to  criticize  the  Repub- 
lican Administration,  and  the  solace  it  pro- 
vides. After  all,  they  promised  to  solve 
some  admittedly  difficult  problems  and  thus 
far  they  haven't  delivered. 

But  the  fact  remains  -that  we  Democrats 
need  some  better  answers  and  a  better  rec- 
ord than  we  had  last  year  when  we  go  to 
the  people  in  1970  or  1972.  And  you  can't 
build    a   record   on   criticism   alone. 

We  are  off  to  a  good  start  on  record-buUd- 
Ing  with  the  tax  reform  legislation  now  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

It  was  the  Democrats  In  Congress  who 
forced  Mr.  Nixon  to  accept  tax  reform  in 
order  to  extend  the  surtax — a  surtax  he 
had  promised  during  the  campaign  to  end. 

I  predict  that  a  Democratic  Congress  will 
pass  the  most  sweeping  tax  reform  this  coun- 
try has  known  In  15  years. 

Tax  reform  Is  necessary.  It  Is  overdue.  It  Is 
right.  AJid  the  Democrats  will  earn — and  de- 
serve— credit  for  It  from  the  average  working 
men  and  their  families  who  constitute  the 
traditional  backbone  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

Then  there  are  some  traditional  Democratic 
Issues  which  need  to  be  taken  to  the  people 
with  a  new  and  bold  perspective — Issues 
which  matter  greatly  to  the  average  Ameri- 
can family  .  .  .  issues  on  which  Democrats 
have  always  led  .  .  .  and  on  which  the  Re- 
publicans   have    always    dragged    their    feet. 

Take  health,  for  example.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference between  the  Party  of  Medicare  and 
the  Party  of  the  AMA. 

A  million  Americans  die  every  year  from 
heart  disease.  But  the  Republican  Adminis- 
tration has  recommended  a  $6  million  re- 
duction, in  the  budget  for  the  National  Heart 
Institute. 

Cancer  kills  one  American  man.  woman,  or 
child  every  two  minutes.  The  Republican 
Administration  has  proposed  a  cut  of  $5  mil- 
lion for  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 

When  this  great  nation  ranks  17th  in  the 
world  ir  infant  mortality  .  .  .  when  we  are 
a  dismal  2l6t  in  life  expectancy  for  males 
and  12th  for  females  .  .  .  when  two-thlrda 
of  the  actual  cost  of  health  care  in  America 
is  uninsured  and  30  million  Americans  have 
no  health  insurance  at  all  .  .  .  you  can  be 
sure  that  millions  and  millions  of  Americans 
have  known  the  tragedy  of  unnecessary  and 
preventable  Illness  in  their  own  families. 

You  can  be  sure  they  are  looking  for  an- 
swers, and  will  respond  to  the  Party  that 
offers  them. 

So  too  win  the  more  than  20  million  senior 
citizens.  Three  out  of  ten  Americans  over  65 
find  they  have  earned  a  life  of  poverty  after 
a  lifetime  of  work — an  annual  Income  below 

$1,975 

These  retirees  And  that  fixed  Incomes 
and  lifetime  savings  are  totally  inadequate 
in  today's  inflationaj-y  economy. 

They  have  a  right  to  expect  a  full  measure 
of  financial  justice,  and  the  Party  that 
brought  them  Social  Seciuity  and  Medicare 
should  be  the  one  to  give  It  to  them. 

There  Is  also  the  issue  of  education. 

P>resident  Nixon,  who  last  year  at  this  time 
was  promising  that  his  Administration 
would  be  "second  to  none  in  education, 
promptly  cut  almost  half  a  billion  dollars 
out  of  the  education  budget  for  fiscal  1970. 

Nearly  two  centuries  ago,  when  our  nation 
was  very  young  and  not  very  rich,  George 
Washington  said: 

"In  a  country  like  this  ...  If  there  cannot 
be  money  found  to  answer  the  common  pur- 
poses of  education,  there  is  something  amiss 
in  the  ruling  political  power." 


There  is  not  a  major  city  In  America  to- 
day where  the  common  purposes  of  educa- 
tion by  modern  standards  are  being  truly 
realized  for  the  average  child 

At  a  time  when  every  parent  knows  that 
education  is  tlie  first  rung  on  the  ladder  to 
success  for  his  child  .  .  .  and  when  every 
local  taxpayer  knows  that  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation l3  nearly  insupportable.  American 
parents  will  resix)nd,  I  believe,  to  the  Party 
which  offers  them  a  realistic  blueprint  of 
excellent  education  for  their  child  and  every 
child. 

But  we  can  never  adequately  educate  and 
care  for  ourselves  and  our  children — we  can 
never  fulfill  the  humane  promise  of  our  fre? 
and  prosperous  .society — until  we  address 
ourselves  to  the  fundamental  problem  cf 
rectifying  national  priorities. 

Something  is  wrong  when  our  budget  for 
ammunition  alone  in  Vietnam  last  year 
equaled  our  entire  federal  budget  for  educa- 
tion here  at  home. 

Something  is  wrong  when  we  spend  $21,600 
for  each  enemy  soldier  we  hope  to  kill  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  44  federal  dollars  for 
each  American  primary  and  secondary  pupil 
we  hope  to  educate  here  at  home. 

These  are  our  national  priorities  today. 
They  have  not  been  changed.  This  Is  the 
most  vinforglvable  failure  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration and  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  the  Democratic  party. 

It  does  no  good  to  play  games  about  re- 
sponsibility for  Vietnam,  or  to  trace  once 
more  the  tragic  sequence  of  accidents  and 
blunders  which  brought  us  to  our  present 
position  la  Southeast  Asia.  Surely  Mr.  Nixon 
was  not  responsible  until  January  20,   1969. 

But  he  sought  and  won  responsibility  for 
the  war  lo  Vietnam  with  a  promise  of  new 
leadership  to  end  the  war  and  win  peace 
In  the  Pacific. 

Where  is  that  leadership  now?  Where  are 
the  new  Initiatives  for  peace"?  What  has 
changed?  Like  all  new  Presidents,  Mr.  Nixon 
had  a  chance  to  change  outworn,  discredited 
policies  to  which  he  personally  had  no 
commitment.  But  he  hasn't. 

Two  and  a  half  months  ago  the  President 
announced  his  Intention  to  withdraw  25,000 
troops,  with  the  strong  and  repeated  implica- 
tion that  more  would  follow.  As  of  today, 
only  11. GOO  have  been  withdrawn,  and  on  tc^ 
of  that  comes  the  announcement  that  a 
further  decision  on  troop  withdrawals  will 
be  postponed  indefinitely. 

In  Saigon,  the  Thieu-Ky  regime  still  en- 
Joys  our  unwavering  support.  It  has  not 
broadened  its  base.  Indeed  just  last  week 
Premier  Huong,  a  moderate  civilian  with 
some  support  among  the  people,  was  thrown 
out  of  the  government  and  replaced  by  a  four 
star  general  who  Is  a  close  supporter  of 
President  Thieu. 

Tlie  jails  are  still  full  of  neutralists  and 
others  whose  participation  will  be  necessary 
in  government  capable  of  standing  on  its  own 
feet  in  South  Vietnam. 

Averell  Harriman,  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished diplomats,  a  man  personally  familiar 
with  the  Paris  negotiations,  has  said,  "It  Is 
absolutely  vital  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  take  the  lead  in  ending  the 
fighting,  the  killing."  But  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  taken  no  lead.  Since 
the  Nixon  Administration  took  office,  there 
have  been  approximately  60.000  additional 
casualties,  and  today  the  killing  continues. 
The  talks  remain  on  dead  center. 

But  it  Is  not  only  Vietnam  that  distorts 
our  naticaial  priorities.  For  years  we  have 
watched  the  military  budget  escalate  as  the 
Pentagon  and  its  suppliers  have  sold  the 
American  public  new  and  costly  pawns  in  a 
macabre  game  of  overkill.  The  futile  objec- 
tives of  winning  the  arms  race  has  continu- 
ally received  more  attention  than  efforts  to 
control  it. 

Who  is  responsible?  We  all  are. 
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But  once  again.  President  Nixon  sought 
and  won  responsibility  for  beginning  arms 
control  negotiation  ...  to  "bring  us  from 
an  era  of  confrontation  to  one  of  negotia- 
tion." And  yet.  a  year  after  arms  control 
talks  were  to  be  started  they  still  have  not 
begtin. 

President  Nixon  came  into  office  with  the 
chance  for  a  fresh  start  In  arms  control.  He 
made  his  start  by  demanding  construction 
of  a  new  multl-blllion  dollar  anti-ballistic 
missile  system  which  will  add  yet  another 
turn  to  the  arms  spiral  without  increasing 
our  security.  Testing  continues  on  the  MIRV 
(multiple  "independently  targeted  re-entry 
vehicles K  the  deadly  missile  hydra  which 
threatens  to  push  the  arms  race  once  and 
for  all  beyond  the  point  where  talks  can 
control  It. 

The  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  grudgingly  responded  to  Congressional 
pressure  by  cutting  projected  military 
spending  for  next  year  by  $3  billion  Is  wel- 
come. But  It  Is  only  a  slight  constriction 
of  the  old  priorities,  not  an  assertion  of 
the  new. 

Yes,  we  must  spend  every  penny  we 
actually  need  for  defense,  but  we  cannot 
expect  to  make  our  nation  what  it  ought 
to  be  with  small  handouts  from  the 
Pentagon. 

Today  we  can  ask  no  more  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers. 

The  President's  Urban  Affairs  Council 
tells  us  candidly  that  even  after  the  Viet- 
nam war  has  ended  we  can  expect  very  few 
additional  resources. 

So  the  hard  fact  Is  that  we  must  now 
make  responsible  and  courageous  choices 
between  guns  and  butter.  This  will  be  the 
great  test  of  American  statesmanship  in 
the  1970's. 

I  believe  the  Democratic  Party — In  power 
or  out — can  and  must  be  the  party  that 
leads  America  in  making  these  choices. 


"I  should  not  like  to  have  written  on  my 
tombstone.  He  knew  what  happened  at  Hiro- 
shima, but  he  did  not  take  the  first  step.'  " 
Without  Senator  Dlrksen.  President  John- 
son would  not  have  had  the  civil  rights  legis- 
lation that  he  considers  his  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  the  nation. 

Without  Senator  Dirksen,  President  Eisen- 
hower's programs  would  have  been  emascu- 
lated in  his  last  two  years  in  office  by  a  hlgh- 
ridlng,  newly-elected  Democratic  majority. 

Without  Senator  Dirksen,  President  Nixon 
probably  would  not  have  won  Senate  approval 
of  the  Safeguard  antiballistic  missile  system 
Without  Senator  Dirksen,  Mr.  Nixon  now 
faces  trying  days  on  Capitol  Hill.  No  one 
since  Sen.  Robert  A.  Taft  better  deserved  the 
title  of  "Mr.  Republican." 

It  is  hard  to  forget  how  he  stood  staunchly 
alongside  President  John.son  In  the  trying 
ordeal  of  Vietnam,  privately  leaning  toward  a 
"Victory  "  policy,  but  publicly  supporting  the 
chief  executive  on  what  to  Dlrk.sen  were  the 
best  of  all  grounds: 

"Because  he  is  my  President  .  .  ." 

Senator  Dirk.sen  died  without  satisfying 
one  of  his  fiercest  conviction.?— the  restora- 
tion of  prayer  to  public  schools. 

In  Mr.  Dirksen's  view,  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  outlawing  school  prayer  had  taken 
something  basic  away  from  America. 

His  memory  could  be  served  in  no  belter 
way  than  to  hasten  passage  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  put.'=.  prayer  back  In 
the  classroom  and  reasserts  the  nation's  faith 
In  the  words  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  lived 
by: 

"In  God  We  Trust  " 
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EULOGY  OF  SENATOR  EVERETT 
McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  concise,  yet  eloquent,  tributes 
I  have  yet  seen  to  the  late  Senator 
Dirksen,  came  in  an  editorial  from  the 
San  Diego  Union  on  September  9,  1969. 1 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
pressive eulogy  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A   Servant   of   God   and   Country:  Dirksen 
Made   Simplicity    Great 

•  In  God  We  Trust.  " 

The  phrase  wEis  more  than  a  motto  to  Sen. 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen. 

It  was  a  way  of  life. 

Since  his  death  Sunday  afternoon,  there 
have  been  many  eulogies  and  many  reminis- 
cences. Not  a  few  have  lamented  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Senate's  great  orator  of  the  old 
eloquent  tradition. 

We  shared  the  Joy  of  Senator  Dirksen's 
resonant  speeches. 

But  the  senior  senator  from  Illinois  must 
be  remembered  for  more  than  a  great  ora- 
torical style. 

Here  was  a  man  who  believed  fiercely  In  the 
basic  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 

Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  was  a  broad  man, 
one  whose  priorities  were  simple.  He  gave  his 
first  allegiance  to  God,  his  second  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  his  third  to  his 
family,  his  fourth  to  the  Republican  Party. 
Without  Senator  Dirksen.  President  Ken- 
nedy would  not  have  had  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  which  is  regarded  as  his  tallest 
Klonument. 
Mr.  Dirksen's  reasoning  was  simple: 


JOBS  FOR   THE   DISADVANTAGED 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Businessmen  was 
founded  under  the  sponsorship  of  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  January  of 
1968.  Its  initial  goal  was  to  provide,  over 
a  3-year  period.  500,000  jobs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged poor  in  our  uiban  centers. 
As  of  August  15,  NAB  lias  placed  229,679 
j)Oor  Americans  in  meaningful  jobs.  This 
placement  reflects  job  pledges  to  the  tune 
of  312.537. 

However,  more  important  than  statis- 
tics alone,  the  Alliance,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Donald  M.  Kendall,  and  the 
executive  direction  of  its  president,  Paul 
■W.  Kayser,  has  engaged  the  active  sup- 
port and  involvement  in  the  problems  of 
the  hard  core  of  over  20.000  American 
business  firms.  This  evidence  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  American  business 
community  in  the  problems  of  the  less 
fortunate,  indicates  a  growing  develop- 
ment of  social  consciousness  In  an  im- 
portant sector  of  American  life.  Tins, 
Mr.  President,  is  a  development  I  highly 
applaud. 

Recently,  Mr.  Kayser  spoke  to  the  Na- 
tional Directors  Workshop  of  the  U.S. 
Jaycees  in  Tulsa,  Okla..  on  July  21,  1969. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  his  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Paul  W.  Kayser.  President  op 
the  National  Alliance   of   Businessmen, 
TO  the  National  Directors  Workshop  op 
THE  Jaycees.  Tulsa,  Okla..  July  21.   1969 
Gentlemen.  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much 
for  Inviting  me  to  be  here,  and  for  the  op- 
portunity  to  speak   to   you   about  a   matter 
that  Is  of  extreme  importance   to  me — and 
I  believe  to  all  of  us. 


The  Jaycees  and  the  National 
Btisinessmen  have  a  great  deal  in  common 
We  are  voluntary  organizations  based  on  the 
idea  that  the  best  way  to  solve  problems  is 
through  the  energy  and  know-how  of  private 
citizens  and  organizations.  We  believe  that 
Americans  are  willing  to  pitch  in  and  work 
for  a  good  end— once  they  see  a  sensible  ac- 
tion-oriented way  that  gets  results  And 
we  believe  that  this  will  be  a  better,  stronger 
country  when  more  Americans  work  to  solve 
problems  through  their  own  efforts — rather 
than  turning  all  the  big  problems  over  to 
government^and  then  cussing  about  an  ex- 
panding government  bureaucracy. 

Id  like  to  tell  you  today  about  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Businessmen  and  what 
N.AB  is  doing  to  help  solve  a  major  national 
problem — hard-core  unemployment  And 
then  I'd  like  to  ask  for  your  lielp -because 
I  think  the  NAB  program  fits  tn  perfectly 
with  the  goals  of  the  Jaycees  "Operation  Op- 
portunity," and  because  the  Jaycees  are  the 
kind  of  people  we  need  to  strengthen  our 
forces  In  many  of  our  125  metropolitan 
areas. 

First,  let's  look  for  a  minute  at  the  prob- 
lem the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen 
is  trying  to  solve.  Then.  I'd  like  to  tell  you 
more  about  NAB  iind  exactly  how  It  is  going 
about  its  task. 

The  basic  problem  we  are  dealing  with  at 
NAB — and  in  the  program  we  call  JOBS,  for 
Job  Opportunities  In  the  Business  Sector — 
is  the  existence  of  unemployment  in  the 
midst  of  a  highly  productive,  affluent  econ- 
omy— and  in  the  midst  of  unfilled  demand 
for  workers. 

I  don't  need  to  cite  the  figures  on  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  live  below  the  level  of 
poverty — trying  to  feed  a  family  of  four  on 
less  than  $3,300  a  year.  But  we  all  know  that 
in  an  era  of  unparalleled  success,  some  of  our 
people  have  been  left  out.  Many  of  them  are 
black,  but  not  all — many  are  white,  others 
are  Mexican  American  and  American  Indian. 
They  are  both  urban  and  rural — and  many 
.are  new  urban  residents  who  have  moved 
from  rural  areas,  such  as  Appalachia  and  the 
farms,  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Why  cant  these  people  find  and  keep  Jobs? 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons.  One  is  an 
inadequate  education  that  left  them  with- 
out skills  and  barely  able  to  read  or  write. 
Another  Is  the  inadequate  diet  which  drains 
them  of  health  and  energy.  A  third  is  a  syn- 
drome of  failure  which  destroys  their  faith 
in  themselves  and  conrtncos  them  they're  not 
wanted  in  the  society  of  people  who  make  de- 
cent money  for  a  day's  work. 

The  best  description  I  have  seen  of  what 
poverty  is  all  about  was  written  by  John 
Gage,  who  has  worked  with  the  poor  for  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association  I  quote 
Mr.  Gage: 

"Poverty  is  never  having  enough  Poverty 
is  always  running  out  of  money — of  food — 
of  clothes — of  fuel — of  soap — of  bedding — of 
equipment— of  lurnishlngs — of  room — of 
time — of  any  way  to  go  any  place— of  any- 
thing to  do  anything  with — of  any  way  for 
the  family  to  stay  together  and  live. 

"Poverty  Is  never  ha\ang  hope  of  having 
enough. 

Poverty  Is  always  knowing  that  there  is  no 
way  to  get  ahead — no  way  to  save  up  in  or- 
der to  later  'have';  always  knowing  that  what 
little  you  have  is  wearing  out — being  used 
tip — going  downliill;  always  knowing  that 
•getting  by' — eating  some— keeping  covered 
and  as  clean  as  you  can — is  the  best  you  can 
ever  do. 

"Poverty  is  always  trying  to  express — 
trying  to  be  heard— trying  to  communicate 
Being  Insulted — ignored— belittled — criti- 
cized— talked  down  to — being  unable  to  show 
or  demonstrate. 

"Poverty  is  never  having  Joy  or  peace. 
Poverty  is  always  fear — fear  of  the  land- 
lord— the  welfare — the  police — the  store- 
keeper— the  'sometime'  boss.  It  is  always 
grief- for   the   man   that   is   gone.   For   the 
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woman  you  can't  be  with — the  children  you 
can't  do  for — or  enjoy — or  be  with. 

"Poverty  is  never  feeling  that  you  are  a 
part  of  the  rest  of  the  world — never  being 
informed — never  understanding. 

"Poverty  Is  always  being  uneducated — un- 
trained— half-equ'pped — always  being  told 
you're  dumb — ignorant — can't  understand. 

"Poverty  Is  never  feeling  dignity — or  self- 
esteem. 

"Poverty  Is  never  being  able  to  plan — never 
being  able  to  see  a  way  to  do  better 

"Poverty  Is  always  receiving  too  little  to 
'catch  up' — seeing  your  children  sifted  out 
and  forced  out.  It  is  always  hope  being 
shattered.  It  Is  always  listening  to  'big  talk' 
by  'big  people."  It  is  always  broken  promises. 
It  is  always  rising  a  bit — and  being  crushed 
down  again. 

"Poverty  is  alwaj's  being  considered  a 
crook — an  immoral  person — a  deadbeat— a 
malingerer — a  parasite — a  no  good.' 

"Poverty  is  never  fully  living — always  be- 
ing 'ust  half  alive.  Half  alive — without 
the  prospect  of  hope." 

I  quote  this  not  primarily  because  it  Illus- 
trates the  misery  of  poverty,  but  because  It 
shows  the  spirit  of  hopelessness,  of  failure, 
of  lack  of  dlg^nity,  which  makes  it  so  hard  for 
anyone  ever  brought  up  In  poverty  to  break 
out  of  it,  without  a  special  opportunity  and 
a  little  extra  help. 

What  fcafa  we  who  live  In  a  different  world, 
a  tflfTerear  part  of  America,  do  for  these  peo- 
ple? What  can  business  do.  and  young  com- 
munity leaders   like  yourselves? 

Everyone  agrees  that  welfare  is  not  the 
answer.  Welfare  destroys  dignity  and  makes 
it  all  the  more  likely  that  children  brought 
up  in  these  families  will  soon  acquire  the 
same  patterns  of  hopelessness  and  defeat- 
Ism  as  their  parents — except  that  the  young, 
with  their  resentment,  are  the  ones  most 
likely  to  turn  to  crime  and  to  violence. 

And  welfare  as  It  is  set  up  today  even 
contributes  to  the  problem — by  driving  un- 
employed or  under-employed  poor  fathers 
out  of  the  home,  so  that  the  mothers  and 
children  can  get  welfare  assistance.  And  by 
making  It  that  if  someone  in  a  family  on 
welfare  gets  a  minimum  wage  level  Job.  that 
family  loses  all  Its  welfare  payments — and 
may  have  less  money  to  live  on  than  t>efore. 
particularly  If  there  are  a  lot  of  kids  to  feed. 

No  one  ar^jes  with  the  fact  that  welfare 
is  not  the  answer  to  the  problem.  E^'ery- 
one  agree  that  the  answer  Is  Jobs — meaning- 
ful, permanent  Jobs  with  a  chance  for  ad- 
vancement. The  government  agrees  that  the 
answer  is  Jobs — not  welfare — and  they  have 
turned  to  us  in  the  private  sector  for  our 
help. 

Six  out  of  every  seven  JoIds  in  our  country 
are  in  the  private  sector  of  our  economy.  We 
businessmen  are  the  ones  who  have  the  Jobs. 
We  are  also  the  ones  who  best  know  what  a 
worker  needs  to  learn  to  do  on  a  job.  If  we 
can  place  the  unemployed  and  the  under- 
employed In  meaningful  Jobs,  teach  them 
how  to  do  these  Jol>s,  and  keep  them  em- 
ployed, we  will  have  made  a  major  inroad  on 
poverty  in  our  nation. 

Bringing  these  people  into  the  main- 
stream of  our  economy  is  not  just  humanl- 
tarianism.  It  pays  off  in  dollars  and  cents — 
for  the  company,  which  gains  a  worker,  ftir 
the  government,  which  saves  welfare  and 
gains  a  taxpayer,  and  for  our  country. 

I  say  this  because  the  events  of  the  last 
several  years  have  made  it  evident  that 
we're  not  likely  to  have  a  peaceful  country 
until  the  men  and  women  who  have  been  left 
out  can  and  the  help  they  need  to  hold  a 
job  and  improve  their  lives.  To  this  extent, 
the  choice  l^etween  a  peaceful  nation  and 
one  perpetually  in  danger  of  major  disrup- 
tions belongs  to  you  and  me — to  the  busi- 
nessmen and  other  private  employers  of 
America. 

Next,  let  me  look  at  the  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
about  this  situation. 


The  National  Alliance  of  Biislneasmen  re- 
ceived Its  charter  in  the  President's  Man- 
power Message  to  Congress  on  January  23, 

1968. 

I  think  the  title  of  that  message  is  an  Im- 
portant one:  "To  earn  a  living:  the  right  of 
every  American." 

In  that  message,  the  President  outlined 
our  task  and  declared:  "This  is  a  tall  order 
for  American  business.  But  the  history  of 
American  business  is  the  history  of  triumph 
over  challenge." 

The  motto  of  the  JOBS  program  is  "Hire- 
Train-Retain." 

Most  programs  to  help  the  hard-core  un- 
employed in  the  past  have  focused  on  "em- 
ployability."  They  have  attempted  to  bring 
the  unemployed  up  to  a  level  of  education 
and  skill  that  would  enable  them  to  then  go 
out  and  find  Jobs.  These  programs  have  had 
only  limited  success.  Too  often,  their  grad- 
uates-have still  lacked  the  specific  vocational 
skills  they  would  need  for  the  specific  Jobs 
available  to  them.  Or  else,  potential  em- 
ployers have  simply  lacked  confidence  in  the 
men  and  women  referred  to  them  from  these 
programE. 

The  JOBS  program  of  the  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen  operates  on  a  "hire-first" 
principle.  An  Individual  business  or  private 
non-profit  organization  agrees  to  hire  a  cer- 
tain number  of  unemployed  or  under- 
employed men  or  women  for  Jobs  in  its  plants 
or  offices.  Candidates  are  referred  to  the  em- 
ployer by  the  state  employment  service  or  by 
the  local  office  of  the  Departmet.t  of  Labor. 
The  employer  then  hires  the  men  or  women 
he  chooses,  and  is  responsible  for  providing 
them  with  the  training,  counseling  or  other 
special  services  that  will  help  them  become 
productive  workers  and  remain  on  the  job. 

Businessmen  run  the  program.  The  na- 
tional office  and  local  offices  are  staffed  prln- 
cif>ally  by  the  businessmen  on  loan  from 
their  companies.  Other  executives  on  loan 
from  their  companies  make  up  the  majority 
of  the  Job  solicitors — the  businessmen  who 
call  on  oompanles  in  their  area  to  aek  for  Job 
pledges  for  the  unemployed.  It  is  up  to  the 
company  doing  the  hiring — with  help  from 
us  and  from  the  local  NAB  office — to  provide 
the  training  and  other  special  help  that  will 
will  keep  the  new  employee  on  the  job. 

Government  contracts  are  available  to  re- 
imburse employers  for  the  extraordinary  costs 
of  hiring  and  training  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed. These  contracts  enable  many  smaller 
companies  to  Join  the  JOBS  program,  and 
help  even  the  largest  comp>anles  to  make  the 
full  commitment  of  resources  and  manage- 
ment slcill  needed  for  a  successful  training 
program. 

T'ne  average  cost  of  training  a  new  worker 
under  a  JOBS  contract  with  the  Department 
of  Labor  is  $2,900.  We  estimate  that  on  the 
average,  each  new  employee  hired  under  this 
program  relieves  the  government  of  welfare 
and  unemployment  costs  of  at>out  $1,350  a 
year.  He  will  also  pay  federal  income  and 
state  sales  tax  of  about  $270  a  year — for  a 
total  gain  to  the  government  of  $1,620.  This 
means  that  the  government's  total  invest- 
ment in  training  every  new  employee  who 
succeeds  In  the  JOBS  program  Is  paid  off  In 
less  than  two  years. 

As  of  last  month — the  end  of  its  first  full 
year — NAB  had  helped  In  the  hiring  and 
training  of  a  total  of  175,000  workers.  Of 
these,  107,000  were  stUl  on  the  Job.  This 
means  that  the  turnover  rate  for  these  work- 
ers whom  many  thought  could  never  be 
brought  into  the  mainstream  of  American 
production  Is  not  much  higher  than  the 
turnover  rate  American  industry  normally 
experiences  with  new  workers. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  one  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  first  acts  was  to  pledge  his  Ad- 
minis  tration's  "complete  and  i:nqualifled 
support"  to  the  JOBS  Program.  At  his  urging, 
the  program  has  been  expanded  from  the  in- 
itial 50  cities  to  125  metropolitan  areas,  and 
the  goal  for  workers  hired,  trained,  and  on 


the  job  by  June  1971,  has  been  raised  to 
614.000. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  backed  up 
this  pledge  with  the  fullest  cooperation  of 
the  Department  of  Labor — and  it  has  re- 
quested that  the  Congress  greatly  increase 
the  funds  available  to  repay  business  for  the 
added  co8l»  of  hiring,  training,  upgrading, 
and  retaining  the  hard-core  unemployed  and 
subemployed  on  the  job. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  making  a  train- 
ing program  for  the  hard-core  or  disadvan- 
taged unemployed  work  is  not  easy.  It  re- 
quires a  real  commitment  that  Is  carried  out 
by  middle  managers,  personnel  officers,  and 
frontline  supervisors  throughout  the  com- 
pany. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  younger 
executives  and  middle  management  under- 
stand our  program,  because  they  are  often 
the  ones  who  make  it  work  or  fail  in  a  com- 
pany. Many  of  you  are  in  a  position  to  help 
influence  basic  business  attitudes  toward 
hiring  and  training  of  the  hard-core  un- 
employed— «nd  I  hope  you  will  take  every 
opportunity  to  tell  the  younger  executives 
and  business  leaders  of  your  cities  what  we 
are  doing  and  how  Important  it  Is. 

When  we  ask  a  ouslnessman  to  join  us  in 
this  program,  we  dcm't  want  him  to  under- 
take this  tfisk  under  any  illusions.  We  have 
to  be  realislc  about  the  dIfBcultles  as  well  as 
about  the  opportunities.  This  Is  not  an  ordi- 
nary Industry  hiring  program.  If  any  busi- 
nessman thinks  he  Is  going  to  do  his  part 
by  simply  hiring  someone  sent  to  him 
through  a  government  recrxUtment  program, 
and  then  shrug  his  shoulders  when  that 
man  doesn't  show  up  the  next  day  or  week, 
then  he's  kidding  himself. 

He  not  only  doesn't  realize  what  the  prob- 
lems are.  but  he's  piling  another  load  of  fail- 
ure on  the  very  person  he's  supposed  to  be 
helping.  If  that's  what  happens,  then  tlie 
business  community  is  bound  to  become  part 
of  the  problem  rather  than  being  part  of  the 
solution. 

We  don't  intend  to  see  that  happen.  I 
don't  think  any  one  of  you.  as  businessmen 
and  citizens  of  American  cities,  can  afford 
to  let  that  happen  either.  The  stakes  are  too 
great — for  us,  for  the  community,  for  the  na- 
lon,  and  most  of  all  for  the  disadvantaged. 

We  have  to  think  In  terms  of  entirely  re- 
molding our  hiring  processes,  our  personnel 
and  supervisory  methods.  Quite  bluntly,  the 
JOBS  program  means  taking  on  people  we 
wouldn't  even  have  let  pass  the  plant  gate- 
keepers in  the  past.  We've  got  to  look  be- 
neath prison  records,  lack  of  education,  lack 
of  steady  employment  in  the  past,  a  poor 
health  record.  Instead  of  screening  out  peo- 
ple otir  tests  and  records  define  as  "undesir- 
ables "  or  "misfits,"  we've  got  to  start  seek- 
ing and  screening  in  untapped  and  over- 
looked potential.  The  plain  fact  Is  that  we 
have  to  switch  from  a  criterion  of  qualifica- 
tion to  a  criterion  of  need  and  of  long- 
range  p>otential.  This  Is  not  easy.  But  we've 
got  to  hit  hardest  where  the  problem  is  the 
toughest. 

Consider  the  profile  of  the  average  hard- 
core trainee.  He  has  had  no  regular  work  for 
18  months.  He  has  never  received  any  real 
training.  His  parents  were  unskilled.  He 
probably  needs  eye  glasses  and  dental  care, 
but  has  seldom — if  ever — lieen  to  a  doctor. 
He  often  has  a  wife  and  several  children.  On 
the  average,  he  has  a  sixth  grade  education — 
and  has  spent  at  least  30  days  of  his  life  in 
jail. 

Let  me  give  you  some  idea  of  what's  In- 
volved. And  what  can  be  the  results  If  we  go 
about  it  right  .  .  . 

Recently,  Under  Secretary  of  Labor  James 
Hodgson  spoke  to  a  NAB  dinner  in  Washing- 
ton and  gave  an  example  which  I  tlUnk  is 
worth  repeating. 

He  told  of  a  businessman  and  a  hard-core 
trainee  in  a  large  eastern  city,  and  In  a  well- 
known    corporation.    The    businessman    was 
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about  40,  and  already  high  up  In  the  or- 
ganization. He  decided  to  try  the  personal 
approach,  so  a  NAB  metro  official  put  him  in 
touch  with  a  25  year  old  unemployed  person, 
married  and  living  in  the  slum  area.  The 
businessman  asked  his  secretary  to  call  the 
man  so  they  could  have  a  chat  about  the  lat- 
ter's  possible  employment  with  the  company. 
Of  course,  the  man  had  no  phone.  Tills 
was  the  executive's  first  lesson.  So.  in  the 
afternoon,  he  left  work  early  and  went  to  the 
slum  to  visit  the  man  in  his  home. 

He  was  met  with  considerable  mistrust — 
but  he  didn't  back  off,  and  in  a  couple  hours, 
had  won  some  of  the  man's  confidence.  They 
talked  about  everything.  This  was  the  first 
time  a  non-poor  man  had  ever  been  in  the 
house  and  the  poor  man  was  tiiklng  advan- 
tage of  it. 

Plnally,  the  businessman  asked  the  other 
man  if  he  would  like  to  train  for  a  job  in  his 
company.  The  answer  was  "Sure  "  So  the 
businessman  laid  out  the  details  about  re- 
porting for  work  the  next  Monday  and  said, 
"See  you  then."  The  reply  was,  "Sure." 

Well,  the  man  didn't  show  up  on  Mon- 
day—nor Tuesday.  On  Wednesday,  the  busi- 
nessman went  to'  the  mans  house  again  for 
another  talk. 

This  time  the  man  confessed  he  simply  had 
been  frightened  about  going  downtown  Into 
the  company's  shining,  imposing  new  build- 
ing. He  was  afraid  he  wouldn't  even  get 
past  the  guard.  So  the  businessman  said 
he'd  come  by  the  next  morning  and  pick  the 
man  up.  which  he  did.  Tliere  was  no  trouble 
with  the  guard,  of  course. 

At  lunchtime,  the  two  went  to  a  moder- 
ately priced  restaurant.  The  businessman 
ordered  lunch,  but  the  poor  man  said  he 
wanted  nothing.  He  seemed  to  doubt  that 
the  management  of  the  restaurant  would 
serve  him.  So  the  businessman  ordered  for 
the  two  of  them. 

Well,  often  in  the  next  few  weeks  they 
went  back  to  the  restaurant  for  lunch.  And 
one  day,  the  trainee  asked  a  wistful  question: 
"Do  you  suppose  if  I  wore  a  shirt  and  tie  I 
could  bring  my  wife  into  this  place  some 
evening?" 

The  further  chapter  of  this  story  is  that 
the  trainee  is  a  full-time  employee  of  the 
company,  has  been  on  the  job  for  almost  a 
year  and  has  moved  out  of  Ills  one-room  slum 
apartment.  He  has  had  a  couple  of  raises,  is 
seldom  late  for  work,  and  often  goes  back  to 
that  restaurant  and  sometimes  takes  his  wife 
there  for  dinner. 

I  like  this  story  because  it  shows  how  this 
man — with  personal  help  and  attention  of 
the  simplest  kind — not  only  acquired  a  Job, 
but  he  acquired  dignity.  Dignity  wasn't  given 
to  him.  He  acquired  it.  Not  without  some 
help,  but  he  acquired  It. 

Tliat's  what  the  JOBS  program  is  ail  about. 
In  addition  to  the  basic  JOBS  program, 
there  is  also  an  added  responsibility  that  the 
Alliance  assumes  during  the  summer  months. 
This  Is  our  responsibility  to  the  youth  of 
America,  the  generation  now  coming  up. 

As  you  all  know,  a  special  situation  exists 
in  the  summertime.  It  is  then  that  the  youth, 
who  make  up  almost  half  of  the  hard-core 
unemployed,  come  out  of  school  and  onto 
the  streets.  Many  of  those  youngsters  are 
from  the  disadvantaged  families  we  already 
seek  to  help. 

And  confronting  them  is  the  prospect  of 
an  idle,  frustrating,  restless  summer.  Many 
of  them,  through  utter  discouragement  and 
failure  to  find  a  job  may  turn  to  crime.  And 
I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  crime  in  the 
streets — where  these  children  may  turn — 
Is  one  of  our  nation's  greatest  problems. 
Many  of  those  kids  won't  go  back  to  school, 
because  the  money  isn't  there.  And  that, 
unfortunately,  may  be  their  first  step  toward 
Joining  the  "pushed  out"  society. 

Even  one  generation  of  hard-core  poor  and 
xmemployed  at  this  time  in  our  nation's 
history  Is  too  much.  We  simply  cannot  af- 
ford the  Inhumf.n  waste  of  seeing  another 
start  breeding  before  our  eyes. 


We  need  jobs  for  these  kids.  Jobs  which 
will  put  a  buck  in  their  pockets  to  enable 
Them  to  return  to  school — give  them  some 
understanding  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem—and make  them  feel  there  is  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  Richard  Hatcher,  the  Negro  Mayor  of 
Gary.  Indiana,  gave  us  a  warning  recently 
which  I  think  we  should  take  very  seriously. 
At  our  NAB  Klckoff  dinner  he  told  us— and 
I  quote  him- "This  can't  be  operation  'cool 
it'  for  the  summer.  We've  got  to  humanize 
this  program." 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  Hatcher. 
The   NAB's   summer   youth    program    is   a 
chance  to  salvage  a  human  being— before  he 
gets  shoved  onto  the  scrap  heap  and  into  a 
blighted  life. 

Lord  knows,  the  youth  of  America  Is  in  a 
rebellious  mood  at  all  ages  and  economic 
levels — for  what  precise  reasons  I  don't  pre- 
tend to  know.  But  I  think  we  better  start 
trying  to  find  answers.  I  think  these  kids 
can  be  reached — and  talked  to. 

I  think  the  eyes  of  a  great  many  people 
are  on  the  business  community  today,  as 
never  before.  They  want  to  see,  at  this  time 
of  crisis  in  America's  history,  Just  how  we 
measure  up.  I  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  the 
rebelliousness  of  youth.  'S'outh  is  always 
idealistic,  and  that's  as  it  should  be.  But 
this  generation  of  youth  on  campus  is  more 
outspokenly  idealistic  than  any  in  a  long 
time. 

And  what  they  see  in  American  business 
these  days  doesn't  match  the  human  values 
they  want  to  see  society  meet  We  are,  they 
say.  too  concerned  with  profits  and  not 
enough  with  human  beings,  niat's  why  it's 
so  hard  for  corporations  to  recruit  on 
campuses  these  days 

Whether  yovi  agree  or  not.  we've  been 
measured  by  these  young  people — and  have 
been  found  wanting  in  our  social  responsi- 
bilities. 

Their  disapproval  doesn't  limit  itself  to 
their  father's  generation.  It  Includes  you  as 
well — their  older   brothers. 

And  yet.  this  young  generation  of  twenty 
year  olds  represents  the  future  of  America. 
We  must  be  committed  to  them — and  that 
we  re  30  or  over  doesn't  lessen  that  fact.  It's 
time  we  showed  them— and  the  rest  of  Amer- 
ica— that  business  can  rise  to  the  challenge, 
and  that  we  can  be  their  hope  and  salvation. 
Now,  what  can  each  of  you  do  to  help  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  reach  its 
goals?  How  can  the  Jaycees  help  us  to  bring 
the  -pushed -out"  back  into  our  economy  and 
to  prove  that  private  citizens  and  private 
employers  can  take  the  lead  in  making  Amer- 
ica a  place  where  every  man  and  woman  able 
to  work  knows  the  dignity  of  a  meaningful 
Job? 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  success  of  the 
JOBS  program  depends  very  much  on  the 
attitudes  of  younger  executives  and  middle 
management.  Top  management  can  only  set 
the  basic  company  commitment.  It's  the 
frontline  supervisors  and  younger  executives 
who  are  in  a  position  to  communicate  with 
these  new  employees  on  a  day-to-day  basis, 
understand  their  problems  in  the  new  en- 
vironment of  the  plant  or  office,  and  make 
sure  they  have  the  help  they  need  to  suc- 
ceed. Jaycees  who  understand  the  JOBS  pro- 
gram can  have  an  Immense  infiuence.  both 
in  their  own  companies  and  throughout  their 
communities. 

But  communicating  with  other  young  busi- 
ness leaders  about  JOBS  is  only  part  of  what 
Jaycees  could  do  for  NAB.  We  need  the  Jay- 
cees ivs  the  arms,  legs,  eyes,  and  ears  of  our 
125  metro  offices.  My  hope — and  my  sugges- 
tion— is  that  NAB  programs  should  be  made 
an  integral  part  of  the  Jaycees  Operation 
Opportunity"  all  through  the  United  States. 
We  need  the  Jaycees  most  of  all  to  help 
us  call  on  employers  for  job  pledges — pledges 
for  entry-level  permanent  jobs  and  for  .sum- 
mer jobs  lor  youth. 


In  every  company  the  JOBS  program  be- 
gins with  a  verj'  small  event — two  men  talk- 
ing. One  of  these  men  Is  the  president  or 
chief  operating  executive  of  the  company. 
The  other  is  a  man  from  NAB— usually  a 
businessman  on  loan  from  his  own  company 
to  call   on   employers  for  NAB. 

The  NAB  man  explains  the  JOBS  pro- 
gram—explains why  It  Is  critical  to  our 
country  and  to  the  private  enterprise  system 
that  business  hire  and  train  the  unemployed. 
He  tells  what  other  companies  have  done 
and  how  the  JOBS  program  has  worked  out 
for  them  And  he  asks  the  company  man  to 
hire  a  certain  number  of  the  unemployed 
through  the  local  NAB  office. 

The  Jaycees  are  already  working  with  the 
local  NAB  office  In  some  of  our  cities.  In  At- 
lanta 25  Jaycees  have  been  calling  on  em- 
ployers for  the  last  several  months  Each 
Javcee  has  eight  target  companies,  and  so 
far  the  25  Jaycees  have  received  about  175 
pledges  for  basic  Jobs. 

Most  of  these  companies  were  employers 
NAB  wouldn't  have  t>een  able  to  reach  with- 
out the  extra  help  of  the  Jaycees  So  these 
25  Jaycees — and  they  are  Just  beginning- 
have  already  made  a  real  impact  in  Atlanta. 
As  they  follow  up  on  their  original  calls 
on  their  target  companies,  and  as  hiring  and 
training  begin  in  the  new  companies  which 
have  pledged  to  hire  the  unemployed,  the 
impact  of  the  Jaycees  work  will  multlijly 
throughout  Atlanta. 

We  also  need  help  in  the  summer  jobs  pro- 
gram. It's  alreadv  too  late  to  pitch  in  effec- 
tively this  vear.  But  next  spring  will  soon  be 
here.  For  summer  jobe  even  more  than  basic 
jobs,  a  successful  campaign  depends  on  con- 
tacting every  potential  employer  in  town. 
Even  the  retail  store  with  only  five  or  ten 
employees  Is  a  potential  summer  employer 
Some  of  the  canvassing  for  summer  Jobs  can 
be  done  in  a  telephone  blitz,  in  coordination 
with  a  local  publlcitv  campaign  But  person- 
to-person  contact  is  still  the  most  effective. 
In  many  cities,  the  Jaycees  have  helped  for 
many  years  with  summer  job  campaigns 
With  more  and  more  young  people  looking 
for  summer  jobs  every  year,  kids  from  the 
ghettos  and  other  poverty  areas  need  more 
help  than  ever  before.  I  hope  the  Jaycees 
will  redouble  their  efforts  to  find  summer 
jobs  for  disadvantaged  youths  next  year  and 
win  coordinate  their  efforts,  as  much  as 
possible,  with  the  local  NAB 

In  both  the  basic  Jobs  and  summer  jobs 
campaigns,  the  Jaycees  can  help  multiply 
its  efforts— to  reach  out  and  contact  far  more 
emplovers  than  we  are  now  reaching.  The 
additional  emplovers  the  Jaycees  could  help 
us  bring  into  the  JOBS  program  range  into 
the  tens  of  thousands— the  jobs  opened  to 
the  unemployed  into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands.  This  is— and  I  hope  you  will  feel 
about  it  the  same  way  I  do — a  great  op- 
portunltv  for  >-oung  men  and  women— the 
business'  and  community  leaders  of  tomor- 
row—to pitch  in  and  make  their  weight  lelt 
for  a  vital  cause,  and  in  a  realistic  and  ef- 
fective program. 

It  may  sotind  awesome  but  the  task  for 
NAB  is  really  a  simple  one,  if  all  of  us  will 
but  dedicate'  ourselves  to  it  We  don't  have 
to  concern  ourselves  with  legislation,  with 
housing,  or  with  other  social  welfare  pro- 
grams. What  we  are  being  asked  to  do  is  what 
business  knows  how  to  do  better  than  any- 
one else:  Provide  jobs  for  people. 

Our  part  of  this  is  to  make  sure  every  busi- 
nessman in  America  sees  the  opportunity 
and  understands  its  importance  In  this  way 
we  can  help  find  those  jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed. Real  jobs,  lasting  jobs.  Jobs  that  will 
lead  a  man  on  to  a  progressive  path  of 
EViccess. 

Years  ago.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
said;  "It  is  required  of  a  man  that  he  feel 
the  passion  and  action  of  his  time,  at  peril 
of  being  judged  not  to  have  lived. " 

Gentleman,  otir  future,  and  the  future  of 
our  country,  lie  ahead. 
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DRAFT  REFORM 


Mr.  SCHWKIKER.  Mr.  President,  as 
talk  among  officials  and  in  tlw  media 
continues  concerning  troop  withdrawals, 
and  de-Americanization  of  the  American 
effort  in  the  Vietnam  war.  with  corre- 
sponding speculation  of  lowering  draft 
calls  and  even  reducing  the  overall  size 
of  American  Armed  Forces,  the  subject 
of  reforming  our  draft  system  becomes 
more  important. 

Because  of  the  wide  planning  and  anal- 
ysis of  American  armed  strength  which 
must  be  made  in  these  kinds  of  discus- 
sions, it  is  imperative  that  the  question 
of  the  draft  system  be  included.  This 
means  that  now  is  the  time  for  congres- 
sional debate  over  reforms  of  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  of  1967,  not 
when  it  expires  in  1971. 

Therefore,  there  is  a  need  for  wide- 
spread discussion  of  this  important  is- 
sue :  within  Congress,  within  the  various 
media,  and  within  the  public  at  large. 

One  such  statement  was  recently  made 
in  an  editorial  published  by  a  distin- 
guished Pennsylvania  newspaper,  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot.  I  was  impressed  by 
tbe  editorial,  and  wrote  to  the  Patriot's 
executive  editor  to  praise  his  Initiative. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  on  draft  reform 
and  my  own  letter  to  the  editor  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  oblectlon,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Drajt   Reform  :    It   Should   Include   a   New 
Director 

An  overhaul  of  the  nation's  draft  machin- 
ery Is  Imminent  and  speculation  about  Its 
new  form  is  rampant.  The  few  facts  which 
have  emerged  are  encouraging: 

President  NLxon,  speaking  at  the  gover- 
nors' conference  at  Colorado  Springs  on 
Monday,  Indicated  that  an  executive  order 
would  be  Issued  shortly. 

The  Pentagon  has  delayed  since  the  due 
date  of  Aug  1  the  notiflcatlon  to  Selective 
Service  of  the  size  of  the  draft  call  for 
October. 

Selective  Service  officials  have  prepared 
material  on  a  lottery  system  for  the  White 
House. 

The  President  has  said  he  favors  drafting 
I9-year-olda  arst,  thereby  eliminating  the 
years  of  uncertainty  facing  today's  men  of 
draft  age  (19-26). 

Another  point  is  obvious,  though  It  hasn't 
been  mentioned  publicly  by  anyone  in  the 
Administration.  A  meaningful  draft  reform 
would  contribute  greatly  toward  a  peaceful 
atmosphere  on  the  nation's  college  and  uni- 
versity campuses,  where  fall  terms  are  Just 
beginning. 

President  Nixon  is  considering  reform 
through  executive  order  because  a  bill  on  the 
subject  sent  to  Congress  this  spring  has  col- 
lected more  dust  than  support.  The  bill,  rep- 
resenting the  Administration's  first  choice, 
calls  for  an  artlflcial  lottery  of  the  type 
which  Congress  must  approve  under  provi- 
sions of  the  1967  Selective  Service  Act. 

The  lottery  system  President  Nixon  is  con- 
sidering now  could  be  put  into  effect  with- 
out congressional  action.  It  would  be  based 
on  date  of  birth  rather  than  on  a  modern 
version  of  plucking  numbers  from  a  flsh- 
bowl. 

Whether  this  system  or  another  is  unveiled 
on  the  President's  return  to  Washington  next 
week  is  of  no  more  Importance  than  the  peo- 
ple selected  to  run  it. 

Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey  has  been  director 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  since  1941. 
He  is  75  and  even  if  he  were  qualified  in  every 


other  respect  It  would  be  appropriate  to  sug- 
gest hte  retirement. 

Unfortunately,  advanced  age  is  the  least  of 
the  general's  serious  shortcomings.  His  auto- 
cratic tendencies  have  become  more  pro- 
nounced in  recent  years  and  his  latest  vio- 
lation of  the  law  is  particularly  blatant. 

He  has  usurped  the  functions  of  the  ap- 
peals board  to  the  extent  that  one  of  the 
three  members  resigned  and  another  was 
asked  by  the  White  House  to  withdraw  amid 
serious  charges  that  the  general  was  taking 
over  the  appeals  board  by  crude  force. 

Two  new  members  have  been  appointed 
by  President  Nixon  but  they  aren't  likely  to 
fare  much  better  than  their  predecessors 
until  Qeneral  Hershey  is  replaced. 


Oer 


September  9,    1969. 
James  tt.  Doran. 
Ezectitive  Editor.  The  Harrisburg  Patriot, 
Harrislrurg,  Pa. 

Dbab  Jim  :  I  was  delighted  to  see  your  Fri- 
day, September  5.  editorial  "Draft  Reform", 
and  X  share  your  encouragement  over  reports 
that  President  Nixon  is  making  plans  to  im- 
plement "youngest  first",  "random  selection", 
and  "one-year  eligibility"  principles  in  the 
draft. 

The  operation  of  the  Selective  Service  to- 
day is  grossly  inefficient,  its  pKJllcies  are  In- 
equitable and  arbitrary,  and  reform  is  essen- 
tial. Proposals  I  have  introduced  Include  in- 
stitution of  a  national  manpower  pool,  with 
computerized  selection  methods  and  man- 
datory national  standards  for  exemptions  and 
deferments,  in  addition  to  the  reforms  sug- 
gested by  the  President,  but  I  wholeheartedly 
support  these  important  first  steps  towards 
draft  reform. 

Your  reference  to  the  relationship  of  the 
draft  and  college  turmoil  Is  most  pertinent. 
One  of  the  factors  which  causes  much  stu- 
dent unrest  Is  the  continuation  of  archaic 
governmental  practices  and  procedures, 
which  persuades  young  people  that  their  gov- 
ernment Is  no  longer  relevant  to  modem 
problems.  Perhaps  the  most  archaic  system 
In  government,  and  the  one  which  most  di- 
rectly relates  to  these  young  people.  Is  the 
draft  system.  Reform  of  the  draft  will  go  a 
long  way  towards  showing  young  and  old 
alike  that  institutions  which  no  longer  func- 
tion properly  can  be  updated. 

Congratulations    on   making   a   significant 
public  statement   in   favor  of  draft  reform, 
which  I  hope  will  help  lead  to  a  public  de- 
mand for  immediate  Congressional  action. 
Sincerely. 

I  Richard  S,  Schweiker, 

I  U.S.  Seruxtor. 


EFFECT  OF  TAX  BILL  ON  TAX-EX- 
EMPT STATUS  OP  STATE  AND 
LOCAL    BONDS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spokan  on  sereval  previous  occasions  in 
opposition  to  the  revocation  of  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  State  and  local  bonds. 

Mr.  Patrick  Healy,  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
has  written  a  most  persuasive  article  en- 
titled "The  Assault  on  Tax-Exempt 
Bonds"  for  publication  in  Tax  Policy,  a 
bimonthly  publication  of  the  Tax  Insti- 
tute of  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Healy's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thk  Assault  on  Tax-E,xempt  Bonds 
(By  Patrick  Healy) 
"Property  taxes  will  be  increased  6  psr  cent 
across  the  board;  charges  to  water  and  sewer 
users  will  have  to  be  raised  10  per  cent." 

This  statement  by  the  mayor  of  one  large 
midwestern  city  indicates  what  would  be  tiie 


effect  on  his  city  of  making  municipal  bond 
Interest  subject  to  federal  taxation.  Similar 
effects  will  be  felt  throughout  the  country. 
Thus,  hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps  mil- 
lions, of  homeowners,  water  users,  and  other 
users  of  local  government  services  would  be 
taxed  under  the  terms  of  the  hasty,  ill-con- 
sidered, and  fundamental  changes  to  the 
whole  federal  system  contained  In  the  In- 
nocent-looking tax  bill  recently  passed  by 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
We  hope  that  the  Senate  will  remove  from 
the  bill  what  could  cause  a  true  "taxpayer's 
revolt"  of  mammoth  projKirtlons. 

How  did  this  alarming  prospect  come 
about?  Not  by  a  frontal  assault  on  the  im- 
munity of  the  slate  and  local  government 
bonds  from  taxation  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, as  has  failed  miserably  In  the  past. 
Rather,  this  time,  a  more  devious  device  has 
been  used  to  include  income  from  municipal 
bonds  in  calculation  of  a  minimum  Income 
tax  on  individuals  (but  not  as  yet  on  cor- 
porations). This  takes  form  in  the  so-called 
"limit  on  tax  preferences"  and  in  the  "al- 
location of  deductions" — very  technical  and 
difficult  to  explain  to  members  of  Congress, 
not  to  mention  the  great  mass  of  home- 
owners and  other  voters. 

But  the  result  of  causing  higher  municipal 
bond  Interest  costs  to  local  taxpayers  Is  the 
same,  whether  using  the  frontal  assault  or 
the  devious  device.  Indeed,  the  mere  an- 
nouncement of  decisions  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  caused  a  major  up- 
heaval in  the  municipal  bond  market  as  in- 
vestors in  municipal  bonds  lost  their  con- 
fidence In  the  durability  of  tax  exemption. 
Bond  j-ields,  already  pushed  to  record  high 
rates  by  the  present  inflationary  character 
of  the  economy.  Jumped  an  additional  '4  of 
1  percent*ge  point  in  response  to  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  decisions,  quickly  ratified 
by  the  whole  House. 

The  tax  exemption  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment bonds  has  never  been  under  such 
sustained,  heavy  attack  from  so  many  quar- 
ters. By  riding  the  crest  of  an  unprecedented 
public  demand  for  general  reform  of  the 
federal  tax  structure.  Itself  an  unquestion- 
ably laudAble  objective,  the  opi>onents  of  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  state  and  local  bonds, 
or  "municipal  bonds"  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  have  made  considerable  headway  to- 
ward overturning  the  traditional,  in  fact  his- 
torical, tax-free  status  of  these  bonds.  TTiese 
opponents  have  based  their  attack  principally 
on  two  arguments: 

1.  That  the  federal  government  loses  more 
tax  revenue  through  tax  exemption  of  mu- 
nicipal bonds  than  states  and  localities  gain 
in  lower  financing  costs  which  result  from 
the  tax-exempt  feature  of  the  bonds,  and, 

2.  That  the  tax-exempt  feature  Is  some 
kind  of  major  "loophole"  In  the  federal  tax 
system,  the  closing  of  which  wlU  produce 
greater  tax  equity. 

Much  of  the  misunderstanding  with  regard 
to  the  loophole  question  has  come  about 
from  lumping  tax  exemption  together  with 
such  currently  unpopular  tax  avoidance  de- 
vices as  unlimited  charitable  contributions, 
accelerated  real  estate  depredation,  hobby 
farming,  mineral  depletion  allowances,  and 
the  like.  Municipal  bond  interest  is  distinct 
from  these  other  tax  benefits  in  that  it  re- 
lates not  to  economic  policy  but  to  a  con- 
stitutionally delineated  system  of  govern- 
ment operation. 

Now  comes  a  new  approach  In  the  form  of 
concern  for  the  ability  of  the  state  and  local 
KO\ernments  to  find  a  large  enough  market 
for  th?lr  tax-exempt  bonds  to  meet  rising 
capital  needs. 

In  the  May-June,  1969.  issue  of  Tax  Policy. 
Professor  Stanley  S.  Surrey  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School  argues  that  a  probable  high  level 
of  new  tax-exempt  bond  issues  over  the  next 
decide  wiU  raise  serious  problems  for  states 
and  localities  in  reference  to  their  ability  to 
raise  capital  funds,  and  raises  problems  for 
the  equity  cf  our  federal  tax  system.  He  goes 
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„    *^    .».»t*    th»t    this    raoldlT    incremslng  As  shown  In  Table  1.  Mr   Surrey  esUmates  Ing  study  may  need  to  be  re-exMnlned  an* 

volume   ^^   the   tax^xempt   prfW  a  growth  of  ne*'  Issues  of  10  per  cent  during  possibly  revised  in   the  light   of   recent  In- 

volume   based   on   the   tax  «*""P'   P"l^»  ^          .    recent   oerlod   when    in  fact    ex-  flationary   economic   experience.   A   diversity 

creates  a  powerful  buyer's  market  that  works  ^f«   ^"^   ^Sal   f^sr^Tlng   whTch   for  of    view?   exists    amonr  "conomisu    as    to 

^^^rTr-^^B£T^^^^  ^zr^^^'^-^-h^^^.  rd-f^iur^rkr-nTm'the-s! 
f^-i^i^^^^z^^^^  ^^^-z^^:^^^.  retrx^ua^^^in-^tmnntCr:^!!-^ 

^-'^^^^^^p^^^B  "^^££^^^^^^^1  ^::Z^^^!^.^'^i^rS^ 

terested  In  the  ««»°^»"S  P  '|^^  °^/,^,^  ^^^  ^.i  of  815  0  bllion  normal   financing  this      &Lks   during   this  period   is  of   the  utmost 

local  governments  to  ^°'^«'^".  ^"^f^"  "/'  °.^^    underwrlt  ng   volume   would   be  over-      importance,  since  they  are  the  major  buyers 

financing  techniques  ^^/^^^'^!''t^^"<*  ^P'  ".^^''by'TSr  cent   6^980  underwriting      of    state    and    local    government    securities. 

'^Tms^'^bYect  tsTSr^m^vrnVrAance  to  l'^^el:uTLT.rstl^^  by  14  per  cent'      But  h..rd  fa^ts  and  sound  economic  theories 

citT^ns^nrgove?L^ent  officials  ahke,  and  I  The  important  point,  as  economUt  Sidney      based    on    those    facts    are    the    answer,    not 

am^rilghted  to  be  accorded  the  opportunity  Homer  has  stated,  is:                                                     unsubstantiated  guesswork, 

to  respond  to  the  case  put  forward  by  Mr.  A  basic  rule  of  economics  Is  that    human               present  costs  of  mttntcipal  bonds 

Surrey    He  has  been  regarded  by  many  as  wants  are  infinite."  Nobody  thinks  of  esti- 

among  the  foremost  opponents  of  the  tax-  mating  next   year's  Gross  National   Product 

exempt  feature  of  state  and  local   bond  fi-  by  adding  up  everything  that  everjbody  wtl 

nanclng    He  does  not,  however,  understand  want.  Similarly  it  can  be  said  that  '  Capital 

the  complexities  of  the  market  place  for  se-  requirements    are   infliUte."    or    that    ■State 

curlties  issued  by  the  state  and  local  govern-  and    municipal    requirements    are    infinite, 

ments  nor  does  he  appreciate  the  intricacies  The  determining  factor  of  the  volume  of  ^ 

of  intergovernmental  finance  which  so  clearly  facilities  that  will   be  created   is  not  need; 

underlie  discussions  of  proposed  alternative  iiie    limiting    factor    always    U    somebody's 

financing  methods  as  well  as  the  basic  ra-  ability  and  willingness  to  finance  new  facUi- 

tlonale  for  tax  exemption.  ties  and  somebody  else's  abUlty  and  wlUing- 

„„„.  ness  Lo  service  the  debt.  Facilities  are  very 

CAPITAL     rmANCINC     NEEDS     IN     PERSPECTIVE  ^;^^^^':j,;,;V  J^  ^i^eadv  high.   ConStTUC- 

State  and  local  debt  outstanding  lias  in-  ^^^^  ^^  credit  costs  vastly  more  than  pay- 
creased  by  89  per  cent  since  1960.  Unquestlon-  ^s-vou-go  construction.  Therefore,  in  ex- 
ably  the  greatest  need  for  pubUc  improve-  pi^-^jng  t^e  moderate  volume  of  state  and 
ment  expenditure  has  existed  recently  and  nmnidpai  financing  In  recent  years  and  In 
will  continue  to  exist  at  the  state  and  espe-  ggtimating  its  future  volume,  a  catalogue  of 
daily  at  the  local  level.  While  there  does  loom  ^^^^  ^^  wants  (while  useful)  Is  not  as  im- 
ahead  a  substanUal  Increase  in  state  and  local  j^^j^^  ^  ^^  estimate  of  the  future  taxa- 
capltal  borrowing  the  identifiable  trend  in  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  community  and  the  cost  and 
this  area  does  not  warrant  alarm.  avallabllltv  of  credit.' 

Mr.  Surrey  estimates  that  net  additions  to  .^^^  ■  ^^^pj^^   expansion   bv   states   and 

tax-exempt  financing  will,  within  ten  years  j^p^migg  i^  tempered  by  the  law  of  supply 

total  two  to  three  times  the  present  net  level  ^^^  demand  and  bv  sound  financial  planning 

of  approximately  10  billion  per  y^r.  He  dow  ^^^  establishment' of  priorities  by  public  of- 

not    mention,    however,    that    the     present  ^^^^^  ^^        ^^  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^  matter  is  that, 

volume  of  municipal  financing  Is.  If  anything  ^^^   ^^   ^^^^              ^^^^  highest 

lagging  somewhat  behind  the  leve   projected  ^^             ^^^    poUutlon    problem,    school 

by    the    Joint   Economic    Committee   of   the  ^           ■          oblems.    housing   problems,    and 

Congress  in  1966.'  certainly  the  most  compre-  ^^^^^    B^^P  ^  ^^^^  demands  will   be  taken 

henslve  and  most  recent  estimate  available.  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  projects  will 

Table  1  shows  three  sets  of  actual  and  pro-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^    As  we  are  learning 

jected   underwriting   figures   for   the   period  ^^  ^^^  iismtv.  no  nation  is  rich  enough  to 

1960-1975.                   T.oifi  fulfill  all  of  Its  aspirations  as  oppoeed  to  all 

'*"'■'  '  of  its  necessities.  Thus  "(-normotu  iTurrease" 

pnmlHoKl  in   state  and   local   capital   needs,   and  "ex- 

. plodlng  replacement  needs"  in  schools,  for 

Growth  example,  are  phrases  which  avoid  giving  any 

Growth         at  10                          loiM  weight  to  the  substantial  replacement  which 

at  8.7      percent                 o^"*"^  has  already  been  part  of  the  poet- war  boom 

percent    (S.rrey)       Actual  C.mmrtte*  ^^^^^  ^..^^^^^n. 

^  Ironically,   the   chief   tangible   lt«m   which 

$7,230       $7,230 would  support  any  drastic  Increase  in  state 

I'^ll        H«  an  .   local  debt  relates  to  federal   assistance 

9  623       10,107  :";;;".!'.I  programs   such   as   water   pollution   control, 

10,'S85       10.'544  airport  constrvictlon,  and  so  forth.  Pressures 

W'^     UD^  ■•■ji4"?66  ""^    ^'^^    iedeTKi    government,    to   quote    Mr. 

iVosI     -U'la         14900  Surrey,   have   recently   "caused   attention   to 

is' 498     '  14^044        15^700  be  focused  on  the  potentialities  of  debt  serv- 

17;oa '. 16.600  ice    grants    to    state    and    local    governments 

18.'53 17,600  rather  than  tbe  lump-sum  grants  that 

ll'lf^ {g'soo  have    been    more    traditional."    What    this 

24' 960 '.".       20!800  means  Is  that  the  federal  government,  in  or- 

27;  450 21.800  der  to  make  a  semblance  of  meeting  unfilled 

30.202  22,700  financial  commitments  to  states  and  locall- 

■ ties.  Is  really  attempting  to  alleviate  its  own 

1  EitdDdes  $500,000,000  industrial  aid  financini.  budget  problems  and   avoid  increasing  fed- 

2  Ettiudes  $1  300.000,000  industrial  aid  tinancmg.  ^ral  debt   This  pushes  an  added  ct^ltal  bur- 
» t»cJudes  $1,600,000,000  industrial  aid  fmancHifc  and  $730,-  .               ^     ^.^^^  g^^d   local   governments  by 

000,000  anticipatory  tinancint  to  avoid  provision  of  Revenue  and  "T            ,^._  ,  _  ,.,„  -v^  federal  share  of  nro- 

Upendrture  Control  Act  ot  Ws.  Watson  amendrrent  in  Call-  forcing  them  to  r^tne  J^^J^'  ^°"1°'  PJ!^ 

lornia  and  similar  measure  in  Oregon.  gram   costs   in   addition  to   their  own   share. 

'  Such  a  drastic  shift  in  the  federal   aid  de- 

•  State  and  Local  Public  Facility  Needs  and  livery  system  would  i'><»f<l^ /*;«  ^^1^,^  ^;^° 

Financing    Study  prepared  for  the  Subcom-  wished  one  an  opportunity  to  conclude  that 

mi^  on   Econot^ic   Progress   of   the   Joint  the  market  would  have  an  insuperable  prob- 

Economic  Committee,  89th  Congress,  2d  Ses-  lem.                                              „    .     ..^              ,   , 

cion    Washington:   Government  Printing  Of-  What    we    need    above    all    U    the    careful 

fice  '  1966    The  National  League  of  Cities,  in  and  painstaking  approach  manifested  In  the 

conjunction  with  the  Urban  Institute,  Is  cur-  1966  Joint  Economic  Committee  study,  cer- 

rently  engaged  in  updating  daU  on  anticl-  talnly  a  landmark  in  the  fieW.  True,  some 

pated  capital  outlays  of  states  and  munlci-  of  the  assumptions  underlying  that  ploneer- 
palitles  through  1975.  Data  from  this  study 
are  not  yet  available. 
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1960 $7,230 

1961 7,859 

1962 8,543 

1963 9,2W 

1964 10.094 

1965 10.972 

1966 11.927 

1967 12.965 

1968 H.093 

1969 15.319 

1970 16.652 

1971 18.101 

19T2 19.676 

1973 21.388 

1974. 23.249 

1975 25,272 


In  discussing  the  present  market,  Mr  Sur- 
rey points  to  the  "inevitable"  rise  In  tax- 
exempt  Interest  vls-i-vls  corporate  bonds  of 
comparable  quality.  This  process  is  not 
proved  by  any  statistical  evidence.  As  he 
himself  admits  elsewhere  In  his  discussion, 
municipal  rates  have  held  remarkably  steady 
at  approximately  70  per  cent  of  compara- 
ble taxable  Interest  rates  for  a  considerable 
period.  Even  now,  in  the  fourth  year  of  un- 
exampled high  rates  of  Interest  and  under 
the  pressure  ot  monetary  restraint,  the  pres- 
ent ratio  is  only  75  per  cent  If  the  infla- 
tionary economic  situation  cools  and  Con- 
gress stops  tampering  with  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  municipal  bonds,  this  ratio  shovild 
once  again  stabilize  at  about  70  per  cent  and 
continue  to  offer  its  usual  econcwnlc  advan- 
tage to  public  bond  Issuers, 

Since  preparation  of  this  article,  the  ratio 
has  narrowed  to  81  percent,  moetly  in  re- 
sponse to  market  uncertainty  caused  by  f>as- 
sage  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

THl    EQtnTT     QCTTSTIOK     | 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  Mr  Sur- 
rey says;  "Tax-exempt  interest  ranks  sec- 
ond after  capital  gains  taxation— perhaps 
third  if  we  knew  more  about  the  magnitude 
of  accelerated  depreciation  on  buildings— 
among  the  factors  enabling  high-income  tax- 
payers to  reduce  their  effective  rate  of  tax." 
This  comment  gives  an  impression  that  tax- 
exempt  interest  is  a  much  more  Important 
factor  In  tax  reduction  for  high-income  tax- 
payers than  Is  actually  the  case  The  table 
cited  by  Mr.  Surrey  as  the  basis  for  his 
statement  Is  in  a  study  jjrepared  In  the 
Treasury  Department  and  covers  aggregate 
figures  for  taxpayers  with  adjusted  gross  in- 
comes of  1 100 .000  or  more.   1967  level. 

TABLE  2 


(In 


Amended  adjusted  gross  income 

Less— personal  deductions  (taxes,  interest 
ctiaritabte  contribotiOBS,  etc)  but  not  in- 
ckidinf  t^e  unhmited  chacitibtccwMnlNittoi.. 

Amended  ta«»i>*«  mcoin*    

'..  o1  capiat  gains  on  assets  actually  soM.. 
tJempt  interest  or.  State  »n«  locslPonds 
Deduction   tor    unluoittd   cli»nt«fcle  c»n- 

tfibutioa - - 

Farm  "ta«  losses" - - - 

Excess  percentage  deplrtwa -- 

Taiable  income - 

Tai  ..   - 

Tax  ssrerCT"!  "'  taicable  income 

Tai  as  percent  o*  »me«ded  tax»bl*  income 

T«K  as  percent  ot  tots!  incoi»e — 


nuUioos) 

$16,720 


2.350 
14.370 

3.775 
440 

105 
70 

60 

9.870 
4.715 


47. » 
32.« 
2S.2 


^  Ibid.,  Volume  2.  pp.  276-77. 


Source-  Tax  Retorm  Studies  and  Proposals,  US  Treasury 
Depirtment  Jomt  PuWicition.  CwnmiWee  on  Ways  aw)  Means, 
U  S  tisuse  ol  Kepreseirtatmes.  and  Comni  ttee  •«  Finance  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  tovernment  Printin«  Cttice.  i9b9,  p.  "■ 

It  Ehows  I  at  "amended  adjurted  gross  in- 
come." defined  as  adjusted  grose  Income  after 
deductions  for  "proper  business  expenses," 
and  increased  by  "the  exempt  p«ut  of  capital 
gain,  exempt  interest,  and  exceaa  percentage 
depletion,"  then  (b)  "amended  taxable  in- 
come" after  taking  out  personal  deductions 
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(taxes,  Interest  paid,  charitable  contribution, 
etc.),  and  (c)  taxable  Income.  The  small  ele- 
ment of  truth  In  his  statement  depends  upon 
highly  selective  statistical  definition  of  the 
phrase  "effective  rates  of  tax,"  the  particular 
definition  being  the  ratio  of  tax  paid  to 
"amended  taxable  Income."  The  deductions 
are  eliminated  from  the  comparison  although 
they,  too,  are  "factors  enabling  high-income 
taxpayers  to  reduce  their  effective  rate  of  tax." 
Deductions  totaled  $2,350  million,  and  even 
If  one-quarter  were  attributed  each  to  con- 
tributions and  interest  paid,  this  would  be 
$580  million  each,  compared  with  the  $440 
million  interest  on  state  and  local  bonds! 
Looked  at  In  this  way.  Interest  on  state  and 
local  bonds  is  probably  no  higher  than  the 
fourth  or  fifth  largest  factor  instead  of  sec- 
ond or  third. 

The  tabulated  figures,  if  accurate,  do  dis- 
close the  relative  Importance  of  state  and  lo- 
cal Interest  as  a  factor  of  tax  reduction  to 
the  individuals  with  incomes  of  over  $100,000 
a  yesir,  and  its  importance  may  be  honestly 
computed  by  its  relation  to  the  total  aggre- 
gate reduction  In  tax  base— all  factors — of 
$6,850  million  ($16,720  million  "amended  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income"  less  $9,870  million  tax- 
able income*.  State  and  local  bond  Interest 
of  $440  million  is  only  6.6  per  cent  of  the 
total  for  all  factors,  and  less  than  12  per  cent 
of  the  most  important  item.  I.e.,  capital 
gailis.  To  bill  this  as  the  "second"  or  "per- 
hapfTJilrd"  largest  factor  Is  at  best  to  ex- 
aggerate beyond  the  bounds  of  ardent  ad- 
vocacy, and  at  worst  to  falsify  the  record. 

EQUriY    ISN'T    EVERYTHING 

Going  to  the  guts  of  the  matter,  we  are 
dealing  with  an  issue  far  more  complex  and 
Important  than  the  role  tax-exempt  bond 
interest  plays  in  tax  avoidance.  Attempting 
to  tax  Income  from  municipal  bonds  auto- 
matically raises  the  complexities  of: 

1.  Structural  problems  of  the  federal  sys- 
tem itself  and  the  allocation  of  powers  and 
duties  among  three  levels  of  governments — 
federal,  state  and  local; 

2.  Complicated  economic  market  relatlon- 
shifM  which  involve  the  proper  functioning 
of  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  of  the 
entire  capital  market; 

3.  Important  legal  problems  which  cer- 
tainly would  lead  to  protracted  litigation 
ending  in  the  Supreme  Court;  and 

4.  The  problems  of  making  the  total  tax 
Structure — federal,  and  particularly  state  and 
local — function  as  fairly  and  effectively  as 
possible  by  not  further  depressing  financial 
resources  of  states  and  localities. 

It  is  on  the  latter  point,  especially,  that 
the  so-called  quest  for  equity  falls  on  its 
face.  As  Nashville  Mayor  and  National  League 
of  Cities  President  C  Beverly  Briley  stated 
recently,  "it  is  the  height  of  irony  that  an 
effort  to  tax  a  very  few  individuals  receiving 
income  from  municipal  bonds  win  boomer- 
ang against  hundreds  of  thousands  of  local 
property  taxpayers  and  users  of  municipal 
services  who  will  have  to  bear  the  burden  of 
increased  debt  service  costs."  As  investors 
lose  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  tax  exemp- 
tion and  the  good  faith  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, their  waning  confidence  will  be  re- 
flected In  higher  interest  rates  bid  for  new 
bond  Issues.  Higher  interest  costs  added  to 
an  already  heavily  strained  property  tax  sys- 
tem, a  system  known  to  be  regressive,  will 
neither  contribute  to  taxpayer  equity  nor 
help  financially  hard-pressed  cities  meet 
mounting  capital  and  operating  revenue 
needs.  Even  if  interest  rates  rise  only  1  per- 
centage point,  It  would  cost  on  the  order  of 
an  additional  $150  million  annually  for  a 
single  years  volume  of  $15  billion.  Over  a  14 
year  period,  the  average  life  of  long-term 
general  obligation  bond  issues,  this  comes  to 
about  92  bllUon. 


I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  constitutional  is- 
sues involved  in  the  taxation  of  Interest  from 
municipal  bonds.  This  is  an  issue  which,  I 
am  confident,  will  be  forced  into  the  courts 
if  the  legislation  proposed  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Conunlttee  is  enacted.  Re- 
gardless of  the  outcome,  lengthy  litigation 
will  cast  a  further  stigma  on  municipal  bonds 
which  could  even  halt  investment  until  the 
issue  is  resolved. 

Mr.  Surrey,  however,  has  referred  in  his 
article  to  a  statement  made  in  1942  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Qommittee  to  tlie  effect 
that  a  tax  on  state  and  local  bond  interest 
"would  be  constitutional"  and  then  makes 
the  categorical  claim  that  "certainly  nothing 
has  happened  in  the  intervening  years  to 
cause  lawyers  to  believe  that  such  a  predic- 
tion would,  to  say  the  least,  be  any  less  valid 
today."  Presiunably,  Mr.  Surrey  meant  to  say 
tliat  the  Department  of  Justice  in  1942  took 
the  view  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  up- 
hold an  .^ttempt  to  subject  the  income  from 
municipal  bonds  to  taxation  and  that  no 
de<;lsions  have  been  rendered  in  the  Inter- 
vening years  to  change  this  prediction.  Ob- 
viously, since  there  has  been  no  direct  attack 
on  the  tax  status  of  municipal  bond  Interest 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  litigation, 
"nothing  has  happened."  to  tise  the  author's 
own  words,  to  change  this.  In  short,  Mr.  Sur- 
rey is  stating  only  that  the  Department's 
opinion  of  1942  has  not  been  tested  in  court. 
The  statement  is  really  meaningless,  but  it 
has  the  effect  of  giving  the  reader  the  im- 
pression that  it  Is  all  over  but  the  shouting. 
Mr.  Surrey  only  cites  a  "contrary  argument" 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  Maryland  in  a 
footnote,  and  makes  no  further  reference  to 
comments  by  attorneys  deeply  involved  in 
the  municipal  bond  'ttusiness  holding  similar 
views.  Without  oetter  information,  the  read- 
er must  feel  that  the  only  valid  viewpoint  is 
that  set  forth  in  the  main  body  of  the  article 
and  that  "contrary"  arguments  are  not  to  be 
considered  seriously. 

The  facts,  of  course,  are  different.  There  is 
a  substantial  body  of  respectable  legal  opin- 
ion holding  that  an  attack  on  the  concept  of 
intergovernmental  immunity  would  be  de- 
feated in  the  Supreme  Court.  In  fact,  the 
preeent  Administration,  in  proposing  Its 
"limit  on  tax  preferences"  program,  recom- 
mended that  the  Interest  from  municipal 
bonds  not  be  included  because  of  the  mar- 
ket impact  and  doubtful  constitutionality  of 
such  a  move.'  An  attempt  to  conceal  or 
downgrade  the  existence  of  such  a  vie'wpolnt 
is  misleading,  particularly  when  the  issue 
has  already  been  clouded  with  misinforma- 
tion and  emotional  appeals  to  "tax  equity." 

The  reciprocal  immunity  doctrine  is  de- 
rived from  the  constitutional  foundations  of 
our  federal  system  of  government.  The  fed- 
eral system  is  a  remarkably  durable  system 
because  each  level  of  government  has  exer- 
cised a  degree  of  independence  of  action 
within  the  framework  established  by  the 
United  States  Constitution  and  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  various  states.  This  does  not 
mean  the  actions  of  one  level  are  isolated 
from  or  unaffected  by  those  of  another. 
Nevertheless,  integrity  of  local  polic\-making 
must  be  respected  and  maintained  in  order 
that  state  and  local  governments  can  fulfill 
their  primary  responsibilities  to  the  needs 
and  demands  of  local  citizens.  If  the  federal 
government  interferes  with  local  fiscal  deci- 
sions through  federal  taxation  or  sui>ervision 
of  local  debt  management.  It  interferes  with 
the   Independence   of   judgment   that   local 


*  See  the  statement  of  the  Honorable 
Charls  E,  Walker,  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  April 
22. 1969. 


agencies  must  exercise  in  determining  their 
own  policies  and  programs  which  are  de- 
pendent UfKin  capital  financing.  OfBcials  of 
local  government  will  zealously  preserve  and 
protect  the  independence  of  local  policy- 
making.' 

PROPOSED    ALTERNATIVES    FOB    CAPITAL 
riNANClNG 

This  brings  us  to  the  central  objective  of 
Mr.  Surrey's  article  and  of  this  article,  the 
proposal  tliat  an  alternative  for  Hnanclng 
state  and  local  capital  projects  is  needed.  Do 
we  need  such  an  alternative,  is  such  an  itlter- 
natlve  desirable  aside  from  the  question  of 
need,  and,  do  we  know  enough  about  such 
alternatives  to  adopt  one  at  the  present  time? 

To  simplify,  while  differing  in  mechanics, 
most  of  these  proposals  revolve  basically 
around  an  offer  of  a  federal  government 
subsidy  on  municipal  ixind  interest  rates  in 
retiu-n  for  a  waiver  of  tax  exemption  by  state 
and  local  bond  Issuers. 

Alternatives  for  capital  financing  should 
be  viewed  constructively.  States  and  local- 
ities have  utilized  a  relatively  stable  source 
of  capital  funds  in  the  past  and  will  continue 
to  depend  upon  the  tax-exempt  bond  mar- 
ket in  the  ftuure  for  an  adequate  supply  of 
capital  funds.  While  evidence  suggests  that 
this  source  will  continue  to  meet  the  foresee- 
able needs  of  states  and  localities,  it  is  the 
only  source  of  capital  financing  available 
aside  from  the  luxurious  pay-as-you-go 
method. 

In  my  opinion,  any  proposed  alternative 
system  of  capital  financing  would  have  to 
meet  the  following  criteria: 

1.  First,  it  must  preserve  the  present  fed- 
eral system  and  protect  the  state  and  local 
governments  from  federal  domination. 

2.  The  state  and  local  governments  must 
preserve  their  freedom  to  act,  independent 
of  federal  control,  on  matters  of  purely  state 
and  local  concern. 

3.  Any  federal  subsidy  must  be  at  least  as 
generous  as  the  present  financing  advantage 
which  the  states  and  municipalities  enjoy  by 
virtue  of  tax  exemption. 

4.  The  federal  government's  obligation  to 
provide  a  subsidy  in  lieu  of  tax  exemption 
must  be  automatic  and  irrevocable. 

5.  The  states  and  municipalities  must  have 
unrestricted  access,  at  their  own  option,  to 
both  tax-exempt  and  taxable  markets. 

6.  Pinancing  procedtires  must  not  he  sub- 
ject to  delay  by  federal  red  tape  which  might 
make  state  and  local  governments  miss  their 
best  markets  or  involve  them  in  Increased 
capital  costs  as  construction  costs  keep  rising. 

REAL    COSTS    OF   TAX    EXEMPTION 

Mr.  Surrey  states  in  his  article:  "Those 
Interested  in  the  federal  tax  structure  deplore 
the  method  of  achieving  this  effect  because 
of  both  the  tax  favoritism  and  the  inefficiency 
or  wastage  involved  in  resorting  to  the  tech- 
nique of  favoritism,  in  that  more  federal  tax 
revenue  is  lost  than  the  local  governments 
obtain  in  aid."  Again  he  states;  "That  exemp- 
tion Is  a  way  of  supplying  federal  aid — 
presently  amounting  to  about  $1.2  billion  an- 
nually (at  a  revenue  cost  of  $1.8  billion— to 
those  governments  through  the  lower  interest 
rates." 

The  facts  are  quite  otherwise.  According  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
gross  state  and  local  debt  outstanding  in 
the  three  most  recent  years  and  interest  paid 
on  that  debt  are  estimated  as  follows: 


''For  an  excellent  brief  on  the  constitu- 
tional issue,  see  the  Statement  of  Northcutt 
Ely,  General  Coimsel.  American  Public  Power 
Association,  in  Hearings  on  the  subject  of 
tax  reform  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
91st  Congress,  1st  Session,  Washington:  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  1969.  Part  6,  pp. 
2195-202. 
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TABLE  3 


TABtt  «— C«M»mi»« 


1966 


1W7 


196$ 


lncre»SBHievei\ueat«p«rtwrt ?'!12'IS'SSS 

SobsklT  si  bO  percent 3,U8.7M.0OO 


$101,700,000,000       »ll.«»«;.SSS 

Beginnini ill  eoo! 000, 000         122, OOa 000. 000 

tnd 


1122,000,000.000 
132.300.000.000 


Fedsral  less. 


U8.eoo.ooo 


Total...   

Outstindtng  debt 

Interest  p«u> 


216,300,000.000 

IBS,  ISO,  000. 000 

3.451,000,000 


Interest  cost  (pefcent). 


3.19 


233,600.000.000 
116.800,000,000 
3.813,000.000 


3.26 


254,300,000.000 
127.150.000.000 

4.437,000.000 

^^49 


Let  us  make  the  simplistic  assumption 
that  the  United  States  Treasury  makes 
which  we  believe  to  be  partially  In  error,  but 
which  probably  repreeents  their  best  case^ 
Brleflv  stated.  It  Is  that  present  holders  of 
tax  exempts  have  a  weighted  average  mar- 
ginal tax  rate  of  42  per  cent  and  that  the 
federal  government,  therefore,  loses  the 
amount  of  increased  tax  revenue  it  would 
derive  from  those  holders,  if  they  should 
be  forced,  or  had  been  forced,  to  purchase 
taxable  securities  instead.  =„„„„ 

It  Is  ridiculous  to  assume,  as  Mr.  surrey 
apparently  does,  that  the  states  and  munic^ 


For  termination  of  the  exemption  would  re- 
sult in  vast  upheaval  in  present  financial 
markets.  Many  investors  now  drawn  to  mu- 
nicipal sec.  rtties  would  no  longer  be  at- 
tracted to  them.  These  would  tend  to  be  tax- 
pavers  with  high  marginal  tax  rates.  Indi- 
viduals in  particular,  would  desert  the  mu- 
nicipal market  in  favor  of  equities.  That  is, 
individuals  who  now  find  municipal  securi- 
ties attractive  because  of  the  tax  exemption 
would  seek  out  investments  with  the  next 
best  tax  advantage.  They  would  probably 
turn,  therefore,  to  investments  which  offered 
capital  gains. 

Other  investors  would  be  drawn  into  the 
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per  cent  financing  advantage 
lax   exemption    In    the   past    or    would    ever 
surrender   It  in   the  future   unless   they   re- 
ceived in  exchange  ai.  Irrevocable  subsidy  at 
least   equal    to   the    advantage    surrendered. 
This  Is  recognized  by  the  proposal  of  Sena- 
tor William   Proxmire    (D-Wlsc.i    and    Con- 
gressman   Wright    Patman    (D-Tex.i     for    a 
Municipal    Capital    Market    Expansion    Cor- 
poration, and  the  Urban  Development  Bank 
proposal  offered  by  former  President  Johii- 
son!both  of  which  offered  a  subsidy  of  33 '3 
per   cent.    From   the    point    of    view    of    the 
state    and    local    governmenU.    it   would    be 
foolish  to  yield  a  financing  advantage  of  30 
per  cent  without  lederal  control  for  a  sub- 
sidy  of  33' J    per  cent   wth   federal  control 
merely  because  they  are  told  there  may  be 
some  bvpothetical  advantage  by  way  of  in- 
creased'tax    revenues    to    the    federal    gov- 

"indeed  there  Is  little  economic  Inducement 
under  normal  condlUons  for  public  issuers 
to  shift  markets  and  they  are  unlikely  to 
do  so  unless  they  receive  a  better  qwj^  pro 
quo  than  a  subsidy  of  33 '3  per  cent.  This  is 
recognized  by  the  emergence  from  the  Na- 
tlonll  Governors  Conference  of  the  so-called 
double-coupon  proposal  which  envisages  an 


which  would  be  available  if  the  tax-exempt 
status  were  terminated.  These  Investors 
would  be  the  ones  who  are  themselves  exempt 
from  federal  taxation,  such  as  pension  funds, 
foundations,  and  university  endowment 
funds.  Because  they  are  Ux  exempt,  these  in- 
stitutions would  purchase  fixed  income  se- 
curities which  had  a  high  yield  relative  to 
other  securities  offered  In  the  market. 

As  a  result  of  these  shifts,  taxable  munici- 
pal issues  would  not  be  taxed  at  an  average 
mte  as  high  as  42  per  cent.  The  rate  would 
be  much  lower,  probably  no  higher  than  25 
per  cent.  It  would  be  unrealistic  to  assume, 
in   other   words,   that   the   composition   of   a 
taxable  municipal  market  would  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  tax-exempt  municipal  market. 
If  the  average  tax  rate  applied  to  interest 
on  state  and  local  government  fecurlties  were 
less  than  tlie  rate  of  the  subsidy— which  we 
think    is   the   only   reasonable   assumption — 
then  the  cost  of  the  subsidy  to  the  Treasury 
would  exceed  the  increased  revenues  due  to 
the  termination  of  tax  exemption. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  assume  that  the  mar- 
ginal tax  rate  is  42  per  cent  Table  4  shows 
calculations  which  demonstrate  that  if  the 
most  realistic  subsidy  rate  of  50  per  cent  were 


Estimated  properly,  the  so-called  revenue 
loss  to  the  federal  government  dwindles  to  a 
loss  of  $551  million,  the  amount  of  the  fed- 
eral government's  net  gain  after  taking  into 
account  the  federal  subsidies  in  lieu  of  tax 
exemption  it  would  have  been  compelled  to 
pay.  That  is  the  most  favorable  case  lor  the 
federal  government. 

Assume  that  it  has  to  pay  instead  a  sub- 
sidy of  50  per  cent  It  is  now  benefiUng  from 
past  tax-exempt  flnajiclng  to  the  tune  of  $609 
million,  or  the  net  loss  it  would  otherwise 
sustain  after  accounting  for  federal  subsidy 
in  lieu  of  taxation. 

The  bailc  principle  is  that  even  using  the 
United  States  Treasury's  assumptions,  the 
federal  government  U  bound  to  lose  If  the 
subsidv  rate  on  the  taxable  obligations  is 
above  the  marginal  average  tax  rate  of  those 
who  presumably  would  be  forced  Into  the 
taxable  market. 

Let  us  see  how  this  works  out  With  cur- 
rent financing  as  calculated  in  Table  5. 


TABLE  5 

Present  annual  savings  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments because  0I  ta«  eiemption;  „  ,nn  n«i  (KM 
$15,000,000,000  «t  8  percent  (taxable)..  Jl,  200.  WO.  000 
$15,000,000,000  at  5.6  percent  (tii  eiewpQ.       840,000,000 

Stale  and  local  Eovernment  savings 360. 000, 000 

Range  ot  sut«idies:  „„  ,^^  ,^wx 

33%  percent  0151.200,000,000 ?2S'™'S£ 

50  perSntol  $1.200.000.000 600.000,000 

Rinse   ol    Federal    revenue   gains   of   losses 
assuming  no  ta«  exemption: 
Increased     re»er«ies     at     42     percerM    ot 

$1200.000.000 :        504,OOO.UOU 

iBcreised     revenues    »t    25    percent 
51.200.000.000. 


ot 


300. 000. 000 


firevo^able  open-end  50  per  cent  subsidy  to  utilized,  the  federal  government  wouJd  carry 

be  paid  by  the  federal  Treasury.   Actually,  a  net  revenue  loss  on  its  subsidy  program, 

a  good  case  can  be  made  for  a  50  per  cent  Table  4  also  shows  that  the  federal  govern- 

subsldy  on  grounds  of  equity.  As  pointed  out  ^^^^  vcould  realize  a  very  serious  loss  if,  as 

by    Sidney  Homer  in  the  1966  JEC  study:  our  studies  show,  the  marginal  tax  rate  of  in- 

that    the    gross    interest    rate  ^.^^^^^  ^.^  25  per  cent.  Only  In  the  one  In- 


"^^creased  revenue  «t  42  perewrt- im'^'SoO 

Subsidy  at  331.  percent 400.  OOP.  OOP 

Annual  Federal  gam _JM^m^ 

'^'l^Lsed  revenue  at  42  percent 1^' Son"  000 

Subsidy  at  50  percent 600.000.000 

Annual  Federal  loss ^•'""•°°'' 

'^'I'^c^eased  revenue  at  75  percent. 1m'?S'  000 

Subsidy  at  331J  percent 40D.0W1,wb 


Annual 


Federal  loss 100.000JOO 


'''I'^creased  revenue  »t  25  percent. loo'.  000!  MO 


The    fact    _  ,,   w  ,  „ 

usually  paid  on  tax  exempts  is  well  below 
other  interest  rates  is  often  misinterpreted 
as  an  inducement  to  borrow  large  sums. 
However,  when  municipalities  or  slates  bor- 
row they  often  have  to  find  additional  reve- 
nues to  meet  debt  service— immediately,  not 
30  years  hence.  And  they  cannot  deduct  their 
Interest  payments  as  corporations  can  so  that 
Uncle  Sam  pays  half.  They  pay  it  all.' 

In  all  fairness,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
from  an  econcMiic  point  of  view  the  state 
and  local  governments  would  benefit  sub- 
stantially from  an  automatic  irrevocable  50 
per  cent  federal  subsidy.  It  could  scarcely 
be  otherwise  since  they  would  be  trading 
a  30  per  cent  financing  advantage  for  a  50 
per  cent  federal  subsidy. 

Mr.  Surrey's  analj-sis  leaves  the  impression 
that  the  Treasury  would  gain  a  substantial 
amount  of  revenue  if  the  present  tax  exemp- 
tion for  municipal  securities  -were  terminated 
and  the  federal  government  subsidized  states 
and  locaUtles  for  the  higher  interest  pay- 
ments that  they  would  have  to  make.  It  Is 
not  at  all  clear,  however,  that  when  the 
dust  settles,  this  would  In  fact  be  the  .esiUt. 


Subsidy  at  50  percent. 

Annual  Federal  loss. 


300. 000. 000 


stance  of  a  33 '3  per  cent  subsidy  based  on 
the  incorrect  assumption  of  a  42  per  cent 
marginal  tax  rate  would  there  be  any  federal 
revenue  gain.  But  such  a  small  subsidy  would 
not  be  attractive  enough,  in  hght  of  poten- 
tial dangers  of  the  plan,  to  attract  bond 
Issuers 

TABLE  4 


Thus  the  maxlmuin  benefit  to  the  fed- 
eral government  on  the  most  favorable  as- 
sumption shows  an  annual  gain  of  $104  mil- 
lion If  it  pays  a  50  per  cent  subsidy,  it  will 
lose  $96  million. 

The   following   table   shows   the   cumuU- 

tive  effect: 


Savinps   to   State    and     local    governments 

because  ol  tai  eiemptien : 

5127  150000.000  at  5  peicenl(tajuble).. 

$127;i50.OOO,OO0  at    3}i  percent  (tax- 

ipt) 


(In  millions  of  doUarsI 


$6,357,500,000 
4,450,250,000 


•Stote  and  Local  FaciUty  Need*  aiui  Fi- 
nancing, op.  cit.,  Volume  2,  p.  275. 


Savings  to  state  and  local  governments.  1.907.250.000 

'^"^tlp^«nro.$6.357.500.O(» kV^^'Z 

50  percent  el  $6,357,500,000 3. 178, 750, 000 

Federal  revenue  pains  (i»  tai  eitemfJtioti — 
increased    tax     rerenues): 

Increased    levenue    at    42    percent    ot  ,,,.,„-„« 

$6,357,500,000.  -■  2.670,150,000 

Increased    re»e»u«   at  25    percwit  ol 

$6^,500,000 1.589,375,000 

^lc.«a«Ni  revenue  at  42  perowit ?-?y2'!S-^ 

Subsidy  at  33! ,  percent 2,119.157.000 

Federal  gain 550. 983. 0*0 


Annual 
financmg 


Cunt>- 
latnre 

annual 
financmg 


CuniL- 
Mwe 

a«mial 
gams 

case  1 


Cumu- 
lative 

annual 
losses 

case  2 


1970                 —  16.552  16.652 

in ...  18,101  34.7" 

in 19,676  b«.*M 

J973 ...  21.388  75,il7 

1974 ...  23.249  99.066 

,7? ..  25,272  124,338 


115.  400 
246  900 
377.300 
525.600 
686.800 
862.800 


106,600 
229.400 
348,300 
485.200 
634,000 
795.700 


The  point  Is  that  the  federal  govemmenfs 
subsidy  plan  may  not  be  all  that  it  is  cracked 

up  to  be . 

Furthermore.  Treasury  costs  would  be  In- 
creased m  another  •way.  Termination  of  tax 
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exemption  for  municipal  securities  would 
narrow  the  market  for  long-term  Issues  In 
general.  Thus  interest  rates  on  Treasury 
bonds  would  be  higher  than  they  otherwise 
would  be.  The  general  increase  In  Treasury 
borrowing  cosU  might  be  as  high  as  50  basis 
points  Applied  to  the  very  large  total  of 
federal  debt  held,  such  an  interest  cost  in- 
crease would  clearly  be  very  significant.  This 
higher  Interest  cost  might  be  Incurred  only 
gradually  as  new  Issues  of  taxable  municipals 
replace  outstanding  tax-exempt  issues,  but 
It  would  be  Important  nonetheless. 

A  general  Increase  In  long-term  borrowing 
costs  would  also  affect  corporate  borrowing 
and  Individuals  securing  a  home  mortgage. 
A  strict  accounting  would  take  these  added 
costs    into    consideration. 

Mr.  Surrey's  implication  that  termination 
of  tax-exempt  status  for  municipal  securities 
would  involve  a  net  saving  to  the  Treasury 
Is,  therefore,  clearly  unrealistic  if  we  con- 
sider the  shape  of  the  world  after  an  adjust- 
ment had  been  made  by  the  new  law.  Further- 
more, in  the  interim  period  in  which  this 
adjustment  was  being  made,  there  would  be 
heavy  added  costs  as  underwriters  struggled 
to  discover  the  new  configuration  of  the 
financial  markets 

A    MORE   CONSIDERED    .\PPROACH    NEEDED 

.  We,  JKPuld  have  hoped  that  the  idea  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Surrey  and  the  legislation  pre- 
pared by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
could  have  awaited  the  results  of  a  study 
currently  under  way  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
This  study  Is  expected  to  be  completed  by 
December.  It  involves  a  detailed  examination 
of  all  the  proposed  alternatives  and  their 
effect  on  traditional  capital  financing,  their 
relationship  to  tax  reform,  and  their  pos- 
sible benefits  to  states  and  localities.  This 
Commission,  composed  of  representatives 
from  all  three  levels  of  government — federal, 
state,  and  municipal — as  well  as  distin- 
guished representatives  from  the  private 
sector,  could  render  an  important  public 
service  by  impartially  investigating  the  prob- 
lems in  this  area  and  providing  a  rational 
and  enlightened  basis  for  their  solution. 

It  seems  incredibly  ill-considered  and  hasty 
to  make  fundamental  changes,  as  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  proposed,  in  a 
system  that  has  endured  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Republic  and  served  states  and  local 
governments  well  through  many  difficult 
times,  merely  on  the  basis  of  one  day's  hear- 
ings, very  nearly  the  total  extent  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee's  public 
cor»sideratlon  of  this  vital  problem.  The 
Investment  Bankers  Association,  in  its  testi- 
mony before  the  W^ays  and  Means  Commit- 
tee on  March  11.  1969.  raised  important  eco- 
nomic and  market  questions  to  which,  as  it 
candidly  admitted,  there  were  as  yet  no 
satisfactory  answers.  Nevertheless,  no  further 
Investigation  by  the  committee  of  these  ques- 
tions has,  to  our  knowledge,  taken  place, 
and  virtually  all  consideration  of  proposed 
legislation  has  proceeded  behind  closed  doors. 
Such  a  method  of  procedure  does  little  to 
inspire  confidence  that  legislation  emerging 
from  this  committee  is  based  on  a  deliberate 
and  impartial  weighing  of  all  the  factors 
Involved.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  bespeak 
a  panic  haste  to  shoot  first  and  ask  questions 
later.  We  hope  the  Senate  will  move  more 
carefully  when  it  begins  consideration  of 
these  matters. 

If  the  issuance  of  taxable  municipal  bonds 
in  significant  amounts  does  eventually  prove 
necessary  and  desirable,  we  believe  it  ex- 
tremely unwise  In  the  interim  to  throw  sand 
in  the  gears  of  the  present  tax-exempt  mar- 
ket through  the  introduction  of  either  the 
"limit  on  tax  preferences"  or  the  'allocation 
Of  deductions"  proposals  until  such  time  as 
the  proper  legislative  bases  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  various  states  and  the  initial 


problems  of  marketing  such  taxable  securi- 
ties have  been  worked  out.  It  is  foolish  to 
burn  down  the  old  house  before  the  new 
one  is  ready  to  live  in. 

Furthermore,  if  such  proposals  are  In- 
tendert  to  render  the  functioning  of  the 
present  tax-exempt  market  difficult  or  im- 
possible in  order  to  force  a  recourse  to  the 
taxable  markets,  this  immediately  raises 
grave  doubts  about  the  "voluntary"  nature 
of  the  new  taxable  financing  device  and  the 
credibility  of  those  who  say  they  have  no 
wish  to  destroy  the  institution  of  tax  exemp- 
tion as  such. 

CONCLUSION 

The  financing  needs  which  state  and  local 
governments  will  face  in  the  years  ahead  are 
admittedly  great.  Let  us  have  careful  in- 
vestigation of  these  needs,  updated  regularly 
if  necessary,  and  the  priorities  they  will  com- 
mand in  the  hierarchy  of  all  our  needs  as  a 
nation,  and  balance  against  them  the  not 
unbounded  national  economic  strength  that 
can  be  mobilized.  We  will  then  be  operating 
rationally  as  to  the  need  for  a  major  new 
capitel  financing  mechanism. 

Certainly  it  is  not  all  that  clear  that  the 
subsidy  plans  proposed  thus  far  are  well 
enough  understood  to  work  as  favorably  as 
their  proponents  suggest.  Most  fail  to  ac- 
count for  the  large  and  growing  subsidies 
whicb  the  federal  government  must  provide 
to  make  a  system  of  taxable  state  and  mu- 
nicipBl  bonds  workable.  Second,  no  weight  is 
given  to  the  "across-the-board"  rise  in  in- 
terest rates  in  the  taxable  market  which  will 
result  from  the  large-scale  introduction  of 
taxable  municipal  bonds  into  the  taxable  sec- 
tor. This  development,  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernraenfa  point  of  view,  will  be  unfavorable 
since  the  increased  tax  revenues  will  not 
compensate  for  the  added  interest  costs  and 
the  necessary  federal  subsidies  in  lieu  of  tax 
exemption.  And  last,  much  more  must  be 
known  about  the  impact  of  such  proposals 
on  traditional  intergovernmental  fiscal  re- 
lationships. 


NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  WEEK  WILL 
UNDERSCORE  VALUE  OF  OUR 
TRANSPORTATION  LIFELINE  TO 
THE  COUNTRY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  next 
week  our  citizens  will  acclaim  the  trans- 
portation lifeline  of  the  country  in  ob- 
serving National  Highway  Week. 

Americans  this  year  will  travel  more 
than  one  trillion— 1,000,000,000,000— 
miles  over  our  network  of  freeways,  toll- 
ways,  tunnels,  bridges,  and  the  numer- 
ous other  types  of  surface  roads. 

Highways  are  substantial  parts  of  the 
base  of  our  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment in  these  United  States.  New  and 
improved  roads  mean  new  plants,  new 
jobs,  new  housing  developments,  new 
schools,  new  recreation  areas,  and  better 
access  to  recreational  facilities  in 
general. 

The  Interstate  and  Defense  Highway 
program  has  been  in  progress  for  25 
years,  during  the  last  13  of  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  provided  the 
major  financing  for  an  accelerated  con- 
struction program  better  linking  the  48 
continental  States.  Approximately  28,219 
miles  of  Interstate  and  Defense  highways 
were  open  to  traffic  this  summer,  and  the 
authorized  total  of  42,500  miles  should, 
when  completed,  permit  coast-to-coast 
driving  without  stoplights  or  congestion. 

Notwithstanding,  we  are  lagging  be- 
hind schedule  in  construction  efforts  as 
a  result  of  fund  cutbacks,  design  prob- 
lems, and  pyramiding  costs. 


The  United  States  now  enjoys  the 
greatest  highway  network  of  any  coun- 
try in  the  world,  but  there  is  an  urgent 
need  to  improve  many  of  the  roads  and 
the  bridge-tunnel-highway  systems  now 
in  operation. 

The  growth  of  our  population  and  our 
dependency  on  highways  as  a  means  for 
expediting  the  efficient  flow  of  goods  and 
services  to  all  parts  of  the  country  will 
continue  to  require  more  and  more  ar- 
terial connections. 

More  than  half  of  the  210  million  per- 
sons counted  in  the  census  of  the  United 
States  are  licensed  auto  and  truck  drivers 
who  u.se  our  roads  and  highways.  There 
is  now  a  motor  vehicle  for  every  2.1  per- 
sons— 26  vehicles  for  eveiT  mile  of  im- 
proved roads. 

■Virtually  everything  in  an  American 
home  today  got  there — at  least  part 
way — via  the  highway  network. 

The  heartening  activities  in  recent 
weeks  and  months  intended  to  bridge  the 
traditional  gap  between  highway  build- 
ers and  conservationists  underscore  the 
advances  being  made  to  provide  better 
facilities  for  Americans  while  protecting 
the  quality  of  the  environment  and  giv- 
ing the  human  side  of  the  problem 
greater  consideration.  These  efforts  to 
overcome  adverse  impacts  of  highway 
construction  on  private  property  and  on 
the  environment  should  improve  highway 
progress  and  should  eiihance  the  use- 
fulness of  the  road  .system. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  of  its  Subcommittee 
on  Roads.  I  commend  our  Nation's  high- 
way system  and  those  who  have  devel- 
oped it.  The  week  of  September  21-27 
will  be  a  significant  one — the  1969  edi- 
tion of  the  annual  National  Highway 
Week.  It  will  be  observed  with  special 
ceremony  and  appropriate  events  in 
many  places  and  in  each  instance  their 
sponsors  and  participants  will  have  our 
best  wishes. 


CONCLUSION    OF    MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 

What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr,  Piesident,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  pending  business. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  NATIONAL  AERONAU- 
TICS AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION, 1970 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  11271,  the  unfinisl'ed  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
11271)  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministi-ation  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  re- 
search and  program  management,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
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tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  tne 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  ^      _, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  can 

the  roll.  ^       , 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr    CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  fully 
endorse  the  statement  of  our  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico   <Mr.  Anderson  ».  We  can 
take  great  pride  in  the  achievements  of 
the  Apollo  maimed  space  flight  program. 
NASA  has  established  a  unique  record 
of  success  in  tremendously  complex  space 
missions — a  record  culminating  with  the 
great  and  historic  achievement  of  safely 
landing  on  and  returning  men  from  the 
moon,  an  objective  established  in  1961. 
The  really  significant  point  to  all  of  this 
is   the   demonstrated  capability   of   tlie 
United  States  to  perform  a  variety  of 
complex  manned  space  flight  missions 
which  have  established  this  Nation  as  the 
world   leader   in    manned    space    flight. 
Having  established  a  leadership  role  we 
are  now  at  the  decision  point  of  whether 
or  not  to  maintain  this  role  and  the  ca- 
pability to  support  future  national  space 
objectives  such  as  those  contained  in  the 
report  of  President  Nixon's  Space  Task 
Group,  released  this  week. 

This  bill  <H.R.  11271)  provides  S3.715.- 
527.000  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space    Administration    for    fiscal    year 
1970.  This  is  only  the  bare  minimum  to 
maintain  a  balanced  and  forward-look- 
ing space  program.  The  bill  provides  for 
an  ongoing  program  for  lunar  exploi-a- 
tion  at  a  rate  of  three  Saturn  V  launches 
a  year.  It  continues  the  work  on  the 
earth-orbital  Apollo  application  project, 
and  it  continues  production  and  avail- 
ability of  our  proven  large  launch  ve- 
hicle, the  Saturn  V,  for  future  applica- 
tions of  the  type  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Space  Task   Group.   The 
lunar   exploration   and   the   Apollo   ap- 
plications  projects   will   utilize  axistmg 
Apollo  hardware  and  will  permit  us  to 
continue   to   develop   our   capability   in 
manned  space  flight.  Activities  of  NASA 
will,  under  the  fiscal  year  1970  budget, 
presei-ve  this  capability  for  the  next  few 
years  while  we  reach  a  national  decision 
as  to  futme  U.S.  space  exploration. 

One  thing  is  clear.  If  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  lead  the  world  in  science  and 
technology,  we  must  continue  to  support 
fully  a  broad-based  program  in  advanced 
research  and  technology'.  Many  programs 
and  projects  in  this  area  do  not  catch 
public  attention  the  way  manned  space 
missions  do.  But.  it  is  the  pursuit  of  just 
such  research  tasks  and  the  establish- 
ment of  new  technologies  that  will  en- 
able our  Nation  to  undertake  future  aero- 
nautical and  space  activities,  to  maintain 
world  leadership.  These  are  tasks  which 
involve  advancing  the  state  of  the  art 
and  which  by  their  very  nature  are  long 


lead-time  projects.  They  are  not  always 
susceptible  to  precise  scheduling  of 
results.  ,  ^    _^ 

One  of  the  principal  development  pro- 
grams identified  by  President  Nixon's 
Space  Task  Group,  which  has  exhibited 
great  technical  success,  and  one  which 
will  guarantee  the  leadership  of  the  Na- 
tion in  space  over  the  years  ahead,  is 
the  nuclear  rocket  engine  program. 

Since  1955,  this  program  has  proceeded 
on  a  sound  one-step-at-a  time  basis — 
an  approach  which  has  been  rewarded 
with    demonstrated    success   in    reactor 
testing  and  in  experimental  engine  test- 
ing. These  successes  are  positive  evidence 
that  we  have  flu-mly  established  a  base 
for  initiating  development  of  the  75,000- 
pound  thrust  NERVA  flight  engine.  This 
engine  gives  us  twice  the  performance 
of  any  space  propulsion  system  now  un- 
der development.  Testimony  before  our 
committee  makes  it  quite  clear,  in  fact, 
that  the  initiation  of  the  flight  engine 
development  should  have  been  pursued 
aggressively  in  fiscal  year  1969,  for  proper 
phasing  of   the   program.  Program   au- 
thorization and  appropriations  were  pro- 
vided  but    adequate    funding    was    not 
made   available.    As   a   consequence.   40 
percent  of  our  unique  and  highly  trained 
personnel  were  lost  to  the  program. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  today  pro- 
vides for  starting  flight  engiiie  develop- 
ment, and  it  provides  a  modest  amount 
of  authorization  above  that  requested  by 
the  administration  in  order  to  regain 
some  of  the  momentum  which  we  lost. 
Histoi-y  is  replete  with  examples  of 
the  many  advantages  stemming  from  the 
availability  of  advanced,  reliable  propul- 
sion systems.  This  has  been  true  particu- 
larly in  promoting  trade  and  commerce, 
whether  for  land  or  sea  transportation 
or  aircraft  propulsion.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  same  principle  holds  with  re- 
spect to  space  propulsion. 

I  believe  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
fly  a  nuclear  engine  just  as  soon  as 
practicable.  This  is  a  new  and  different 
kind  of  propulsion  system.  With  its  in- 
creased perfoimance  and  reliability,  it 
offers  tremendous  advantages  of  sup- 
ply a-.-.d  mobility  in  space  that  we  cannot 
Ignore.  The  NERVA  rocket  engine  will 
provide  a  high  performance,  reusable 
general  purpose  stage.  Regardless  of 
where  we  place  our  emphasis  between 
manned  or  unmanned  space  operations, 
the  nuclear  rocket  gives  the  United  States 
a  mobility  and  flexibility  of  mission 
choice  that  cannot  be  matched  by  any 
now  envisaged  chemical  system. 

The  key  to  the  success  in  any  nuclear 
propulsion  system  is,  of  course,  the  re- 
actor. Since  the  beginning  of  the  Rover 
program,  nuclear  rocket  reactor  tech- 
nology has  had  continued  success  and 
improvement,  as  noted  in  the  report  of 
our  committee : 

An  almost  unbroken  string  of  brilliant  suc- 
cesses in  the  testing  program  has  solved  all 
of  the  major  technical  problems  and  brought 
the  project  to  the  point  where  development 
of  a  flight-ready  engine  and  upper  stage 
should  begin. 


Never  before  in  our  Nation's  history 
have  we  been  confronted  with  such  rapid 
technological  change  and  diversity,  with 
the  associated  demand  that  we  intelli- 


gently choose  those  areas  for  develop- 
ment that  will  assure  our  future  growth 
and  security.  From  our  Nations  experi- 
ence immediately  following  the  US.S.R.s 
Sputnik  launch  in  1957,  we  recall  that 
propulsion  is  the  key  to  economic  and 
energetic  space  operations.  For  a  period 
of  time,  due  to  propulsion  failures,  we 
could  not  get  a  rocket  off  the  ped.  Not 
that  guidance,  communications,  sensors, 
weapons,  power  supplies,  and  life  support 
svstems  are  not  important — but  without 
continually  improving  propulsion  sys- 
tems, all  other  aspects  of  our  space  pro- 
gram cannot  have  optimum  economic 
exploitation. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  Uiis  advanced 
propulsion  system  is  the  key  to  our  na- 
tional resolve  to  keep  the  space  between 
earth  and  tiie  moon  free  from  threat. 

If  we  maintain  leadership  in  space 
technology   the   need   to  react  will   not 

arise. 

Moreover,  if  we  have  the  energy  source 
available,  we  can  undertake  whatever 
goals  the  Nation  may  establish:  there- 
fore, I  urge  the  support  of  the  Senate  for 
this  program  so  that  in  the  years  aliead 
we  will  have  the  option  of  doing  those 
things  which  we  may  find  it  important 
to  do.  Conversely,  if  we  do  not  develop 
this  propulsion  source — a  development 
estimated  to  take  about  8  years— we  will 
not  have  the  energy  source  to  do  things 
we  may  veiT  much  want  to  do  at  that 
time. 

In  pursuing  this  program  the  Nation 
also  reaps  an  associated  benefit — a  bene- 
fit which  has  been  characteristic  of  the 
entire  space  program — that  of  a  focal 
point  for  advancing  the  state  of  science 
and  lechnolog>-  in  a  great  many  disci- 
plines m  order  to  achieve  the  immediate 
objective. 

It  is  the  challenge  of  solving  a  problem 
that  motivates  men  to  be  resourceful  and 
to  invent,  thereby  uncovering  new  knowl- 
edge which  may  well  have  application 
to  other  national  needs. 

In  closing,  it  is  my  judgment  that  the 
program  presented  in  H.R.  11271  has 
been  carefully  structuied  to  balance  the 
needs  in  manned  space  flight,  in  space 
science  and  applications,  and  in  ad- 
vanced research  and  technology-  within 
the  limitations  of  a  very  tight  budget, 
one  which  recognizes  the  overall  need 
for  fiscal  austerity  as  well  as  the  need 
to  establish  a  base  for  maintaining  the 
leadership  role  In  science  and  technology 
and  the  capabilities  so  visibly  demon- 
strated in  the  space  program. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  j-ield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  \ield.  I 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  members  of  the  committee  for 
the  extraordinarily  fine  cooperation  they 
have  demonstrated  in  their  work  on  ilie 
pending  bill. 

I  particularly  commend  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  'Mr.  Cannon)  who  is  a 
long-time  friend  and  a  forceful  and  ca- 
pable Senator.  He  has  done  a  fine  job  aU 
the  way  through. 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  his  very 
kind  remarks. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  outset  of  my  remarks  I  wisli  to  pay 
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my  respects  and  express  my  admiration 
and  devotion  to  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr  Cannon)  .  He 
is  one  of  the  hardest  working,  and  most 
perceptive  members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Arranautics  and  Space  Sci- 
ences. The  Senator  from  Nevada  is  not 
only  a  very  important  member  of  our 
committee,  but  he  is  also  an  indispensible 
member  of  that  comi  littee.  He  is  always 
faithful  in  his  attendance  at  committee 
sessions  and  in  fiilfilling  any  requests 
made  by  our  chairman,  tiie  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson). 

WHY    SUPPORT    THE    SPACE    PROGHAM? 

Mr.  President,  the  NASA  program  be- 
fore the  Senate  today  represents  one  of 
the  major  forces  that  molds  the  course 
of  our  society. 

The  national  space  commitment  to 
land  men  on  the  mocn  and  safely  re- 
turn them  to  earth,  a  goal  now  ac- 
complished, was  the  largest  concerted 
effort  ever  undertaken  by  any  nation  to 
advance  the  frontiers  of  human  knowl- 
edge. It  combined  our  industrial,  gov- 
-ermnefttal,  and  academic  resources  to 
■give  H»€m  advanced  technology  second  to 
none. 

The  energizing  force  of  our  space 
commitment  has  spread  throughout  our 
economy,  our  educational  structure,  and 
our  relations  with  other  nations.  It 
advanced  the  pace  of  invention,  .spurred 
our  productivity,  helped  to  insure  our 
national  security,  stimulated  educa- 
tion, and  s£r\'ed  the  cause  of  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

Because  of  the  space  program,  our 
chances  of  improving  medical  care,  and 
finding  cures  for  cancer  and  heart 
disease  are  greater — not  less.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  the  chances  of  im- 
proving our  educational  system  and 
solving  a  vast  range  of  social  prob- 
lems. This  is  so  because  the  advanced 
management  and  system  techniques 
which  evolved  in  the  space  program 
have  been  perfected  to  the  point  where 
they  can  be  utilized  to  attack  other 
major  problem  areas. 

A  society  cannot  remain  great  and 
strong  when  it  ignores  major  challenges 
with  which  it  is  faced,  particularly  when 
so  much  of  the  growth  of  our  economy 
is  associated  with  technological  advance. 

Although  we  are  only  on  the  threshold 
of  the  space  age.  new  knowledge  which 
we  have  obtained  from  space  endeavors 
has  revolutionized  communications,  en- 
ergy conversion,  power  generation,  trans- 
portation, geodesy,  navigation,  and 
weather  prediction.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  many  areas  of  application  which 
already  have  proved  rewarding  beyond 
the  dreams  of  the  first  space  pioneers. 
But  as  men  learn  more,  the  future  bene- 
fits frcm  the  program  will  exceed  past 
rewards  many  times.  That  is  why,  in  my 
opinion,  the  bill  before  us  deserves  the 
sunport  of  the  Senate.  It  represents  not 
only  the  fulfillment  of  the  promises  and 
obligations  of  tiie  past  but  a  commitment 
to  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Presiding  Officer 
knows,  we  are  living  in  a  fast-moving 
space  age,  an  age  of  change  and  chal- 
lenge. And  we  must  all  meet  that  chal- 
lenge. We  are  very  fortunate  to  live  in 


these  times  to  participate  In  meeting  that 
great  challenge. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Senate  vote  on  the 
space  program  at  a  time  when  we  have 
achieved  the  tremendous  goal  of  putting 
men  on  the  moon.  That  event,  as  stated 
by  Astronaut  Armstrong,  holds  signifi- 
cance not  only  for  the  United  States  but 
for  all  mankind.  By  opening  up  the  uni- 
verse to  exploration,  we  have  drawn  our 
world  closer  together.  As  we  have  seen 
in  the  unforgettable,  photographs  taken 
from  the  Apollo  voyages,  our  planet  is  a 
beautiful  blue  gem  set  in  the  lovely  maj- 
esty of  the  universal  sky,  a  place  where 
aU  hiimans  venture  the  same  hazards 
and  share  the  same  hopes. 

Mr.  President,  the  space  bill  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  insures  that 
tlie  United  States  will  continue  to  devote 
its  efforts  to  push  forwnrd  the  frontiers 
of  human  Icnowledge.  With  each  stage 
of  discovery,  not  only  is  our  understand- 
ing of  the  world  enlarged  but  so  too  is 
our  awareness  of  the  himian  potential. 

Scientist.^  who  have  avoided  new  chal- 
lengas  no  longer  move  forward,  but  begin 
to  stagnate.  And  societies  which  have 
avoidrd  new  challenges,  no  longer  moved 
forward,  but  began  to  stagnate  and  die. 

Americans  are  aware  of  these  new 
challenges  of  change  offered  to  all  of  us. 
We  are  determined  that  our  destiny  is  to 
move  forward. 

Tiie  exploration  of  outer  space  does 
not  mean  that  we  will  neglect  the  press- 
ing problems  of  our  immediate  environ- 
ment. Not  at  all.  It  has  been  proposed 
that  by  1933 — which  is  about  the  earliest 
date  it  can  be  achieved — we  land  a  man 
on  Mars. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  Congress  are  pro- 
ceed ng  now — and  we  are  determined  to 
proceed  without  delay — to  trke  men  out 
of  slums  and  move  them  into  homes  in 
this  country  before  we  land  a  man  on 
Mars.  We  are  determined  to  do  that,  and 
we  will  do  that. 

But  exploration  of  outer  space  pro- 
vides-a  new  context  within  which  we  can 
look  for  viable  solutions.  As  we  have 
learned  to  commit  the  resources,  money, 
men.  and  organization  necessary  to  carry 
on  a  successful  space  program,  we  Ameri- 
cans have  acquired  the  tools  which  will 
be  necessary  to  direct  the  large-scale 
efforts  that  will  be  required  to  correct 
social  imbalances  among  our  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCTER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Florida  wish  to  speak? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  was  going  to  suggest 
third  reading,  if  no  one  else  wishes  to 
speak. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  C3ll  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  -CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
HoLUNGS  in  the  chair".  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  almost 
12  years  ago  on  October  4,  1957.  the  Rus- 


sisms  surprised  the  world  with  the 
launching  of  Sputnik  I.  Rarely  in  history 
has  a  technological  achievement  had 
such  an  impact  on  human  affairs.  Many 
of  us  were  worried  about  the  military  im- 
plications because  they  had  used  mili- 
tary hardware  to  launch  that  satellite. 

Former  President  Johnson  was  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  this  body  at  that  time. 
He  was  also  chairman  of  the  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee,  a  po- 
sition which  I  now  have  the  honor  to 
hold.  Many  weeks  of  hearings  were  held 
by  that  subcommittee  in  the  latter  part 
of  1957  and  early  1958,  the  purpose  of 
v;hich  was  to  ascertain  the  facts  about 
our  missile  and  space  developments.  The 
subcommittee  unanimously  determined 
that  we  were  dangerously  behind  in  this 
area  and  made  numerous  recommenda- 
tions as  to  what  we  had  to  do,  as  a  na- 
tion, to  catch  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  remember  with  the 
mrst  pleasant  recollections  the  array  cf 
trlent  we  were  able  to  call  in  in  just  a 
matter  of  a  few  days  in  the  way  of  sci- 
entists, military  experts,  and  those  who 
had  to  do  with  expertise  in  the  field  of 
rocketry  and  everything  that  went  along 
vvith  this  problem.  I  never  had  a  more 
pleasant  experience  nor  a  more  satisfy- 
ing experience.  It  w-xs  an  experience  I 
continue  to  remember.  If  for  no  ether 
reason,  it  showed  the  vast  human  re- 
sources of  our  Nation  and  the  tremen- 
dous capability  we  have  to  meet  a  given 
situation,  even  though  this  was  one  sit- 
uation where  we  were  not  fully  prepared 
at  that  time. 

In  the  past  11  years,  many  of  these 
recommendations  have  been  carried  out. 
Our  accomplishments  in  space  have  been 
little  short  of  miraculous.  Our  plans  liave 
been  ambitious  and  our  resolve  has  been 
steadfast.  We  chose  as  our  goal  nothing 
less  than  landing  men  on  the  moon  itself. 
And  we  .succeeded.  Cut  let  us  consider 
why  we  did  this.  The  real  purpose  of  that 
goal  was,  of  course,  not  just  to  pull  some 
cosmic  stunt,  but  to  have  the  capability 
to  operate  in  this  new  environment— 
this  "new  ocean"  as  the  late  President 
Kennedy  called  it — the  capability  to  op- 
erate in  a  way  that  v;ould  put  us  second 
to  no  nation  on  this  earth. 

I  remember  so  well  the  first  extensive 
hearings  that  were  held  on  this  verj' 
Apollo  mission  in  which  there  was  out- 
lined in  detail  for  the  first  time  to  Con- 
gress the  groundwork  and  the  develop- 
ment of  this  great  mission.  It  was  hard 
to  accept  it  fully  and  I  did  not  accept  it 
fully.  I  accepted  it  on  faith. 

I  like  to  quote  from  the  late  Styles 
Bridges,  who  was  a  Senator  frcm  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  and  who  was 
on  the  committee.  I  remember  his  wise 
comment  at  one  of  oiir  final  meetings. 
He  said: 

This  is  a  program  that  you  cauncL  accept 
In  half  cr  In  part;  It  Is  all  cr  nothing.  You 
can't  go  half  way  to  the  moon  and  come 
back.  If  we  are  going  to  go  Into  this  to  master 
space  we  have  to  go  all  the  way. 

I  wish  he  could  share  the  triumph  of 
this  occasion. 

But  today,  nearly  12  years  after  sput- 
nik, at  the  same  time  that  we  have  act- 
ually built  this  great  capabihty,  we  find 
ourselves   curiously    at   another   cross- 
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roads.  Not  as  to  what  we  are  going  to  do 
next  year  or  even  the  year  after  that, 
because  the  programs  that  wiU  come  to 
fruit  in  1970  and  1971  are  already  too  far 
down  the  road  to  change  very  much. 
We  are  at  the  crossroads  of  decision  as 
to  what  our  space  program  is  going  to 
be  beyond  1971  and  there  are  three  pro- 
grams in  this  bill  that  I  would  specifically 
like  to  discuss  in  this  regard. 

The  first  is  the  Apollo   applications 
program.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
important    of    NASA's    follow-on    pro- 
grams,  since   it   is    the   only   plan   for 
manned  space  flight  beyond  Apollo.  It 
will,  in  fact,  build  specifically  on  the 
technology  and  hardware  developed  dur- 
ing the  Apollo  program.  For  very  little 
in  the  way  of  additional  expenditures,  it 
will  allow  us  to  utilize  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  capability  it  has  cost  so  much 
to  attain.  If  we  do  not  continue  with 
this  program,  then  the  great  expendi- 
tures and  effort  will  have  been  wasted, 
our   technological   advantage   scrapped, 
and  our  vast  facilities  mothballed.  And 
with  the  cancellation  of  the  MOL  pro- 
gram by  the  Defense  Department,  the 
AAP  is  the  Nation's  only  program  which 
will  help  us  to  determine  the  capabili- 
ties of  men  during  prolonged  space  flight. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
obtain   this  information. 

The  second  is  the  resumption  of  pro- 
duction of  the  Saturn  V  vehicle.  This  is 
by  far  the  most  advanced  space  launch 
vehicle  known  to  the  world.  It  has  a 
thrust  of  7.5  million  poimds  and  will 
boost  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
pounds  into  earth  orbit.  This  is  nearly 
10  times  as  much  payload  as  any  other 
vehicle  that  we  have.  We  have  testimony 
that  the  Soviets  are  developing  a  larger 
booster  and.  although  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  it  has  flown  yet.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  have  the  capability  to 
do  this  and  are  doing  it. 

And  yet,  in  face  of  these  facts,  I  doubt 
If  many  of  my  colleagues  realize  that, 
due  to  budgetary  pressures.  Saturn  V 
production  was  discontinued  in  August 
1968  Since  it  takes  more  than  3  years  to 
build  one  of  these  vehicles,  the  impact 
of  this  action  would  not  have  been  ob- 
vious until  1971  or  1972.  but  scientists 
and  technicians  have  steadily  been  laid 
off  since  last  summer. 

The  capability  to  build  and  launch 
tliese  vehicles,  which  has  taken  us  more 
than  8  years  and  billions  of  dollars  to 
attain,  has  slowly  been  ebbing  away  and 
would  soon  have  been  irretrievably  lost. 
I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  the 
current  bill  contains  $46  million  for  the 
resumption  of  Saturn  V  production  at 
the  rate  of  three  per  year.  While  no  spe- 
cific mission  has  yet  been  determined 
for  these  vehicles  we  will  surely  need 
them,  because  we  would  have  no  man- 
ned space  program  at  all  after  1972  with- 
out them. 

The  third  program  in  the  nuclear 
rocket  engine  program  known  as  NERVA 
I.  I  know  of  no  scientist  or  propulsion 
engineer  who  does  not  contend  that  nu- 
clear energy  will  eventually  be  utilized 
for  space  propulsion.  It  is  simply  a  much 
more  efiBcient  way  to  do  it  and,  if  used 
in  an  upper  stage,  this  allows  you  to 


greatly  Increase  your  payloads  while  still 
using   the   same   Saturn   V   first   sUge 
jooster.   The   Nation   already   has   $11 
bUlion    invested    in    this    program    and 
much  of  this  investment  would  be  lost 
If  we  do  not  go  forward  with  the  devel- 
opment at  this  time.  In  addition,  the 
necessity  to  start  this  program  up  again 
at  some  future  time  would  be  extremely 
expensive  and  could  not  be  done  over- 
night. I  might  say  that  the  committee 
feels  so  strongly  about  this  program  that 
it  is  the  only  item  in  the  entire  budget 
that  is  reported  to  the  Senate  at  a  level 
higher  than  the  administration's  budget 
request.  I  fully  support  the  committee 
action  in  recommending  this  Increase. 

Eleven  years  ago  we  did  not  have  the 
knowledge  or  the  equipment  to  meet  the 
Russian  challenge.  We  had  to  build  it, 
the  hard  way.  Today,  we  are  at  least  on 
a  par  with  them— obviously  ahead  in 
some  areas,  still  behind  in  others.  Today, 
in  constrast  to  them,  we  have  the  ca- 
pabilitv  to  meet  the  challenge.  What  we 
need  is  the  will.  And  to  show  that  will. 
we  must  make  the  decisions  now.  not 
3  or  4  or  10  years  from  now.  I  do  not  want 
the  chairman  of  the  Preparedne-ss  Sub- 
committee, whether  that  is  still  my  hon- 
or or  someone  else's,  to  have  to  call  for 
hearings  again  in  a  few  years  in  order  to 
try  to  find  out  what  we  have  to  do  to 
catch  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  very  personal 
feeling  about  that  last  remark  because 
there  were  those  of  us  who  went  through 
that  decisionmaking  process  when, 
frankly,  we  did  not  know  what  to  do.  but 
we  got  some  strong  and  solid  advice,  and 
we  did  come  through. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  privilege  of  serving  on  the  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences  Committee.  I 
appreciate  the  fine  attitude  and  the  work 
of  its  present  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  *Mr.  Anderson)  ,  and,  again, 
the  fine  attitude  and  work  of  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith).  I  see  her  at  her 
desk  in  the  Chamber  now.  where  she  has 
been  for  the  past  8  weeks,  in  her  place 
of  duty  every  day.  It  shows  what  a  valu- 
able Member  of  the  Senate  she  really  is. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  on  the  remarks  he  made  con- 
cerning the  specifics  of  the  space  pro- 
gram. 

It  was  my  privilege,  in  the  House  or 
Representatives,  to  work  for  6  years  on 
the  Space  Committee  there.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  absolutely  right  on 
the  importance  of  the  specifics  of  the 
program  he  mentioned  with  which  we 
have  to  go  forward. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  I  should 
like  particularly  to  compliment  him  on— 
and  to  reemphasize— and  that  is  what  he 
said  in  his  remarks  concerning  sputnik 
and  the  orbiting  by  Russia  of  the  first 
man  in  space,  Yuri  Gagarin.  There  is  no 
question  that  they  stole  a  propaganda 
triumpn  from  the  United  SUtes,  the  like 
of  which  has  never  been  seen  in  the  his- 
tory of  competition  among  world  nations. 


It  took  a  long  time  for  the  United 
States  to  catch  up  over  the  years  with 
the  Russians,  with  that  loss  of  prestige  we 
suffered  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  in 
technological  and  scientific  capability. 

I  also  point  out  the  fact  that,  having 
built  such  a  fine  base  for  our  space  pro- 
gram, it  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  our 
landing  the  first  man  on  the  moon. 

It  seems  to  me  now  that  that  is  surely 
added  argument  for  further  impetus  in 
the  space  program. 

Continually,  over  the  years,  the  Rus- 
sians have  devoted  a  larger  part  of  their 
gross  national  product,  a  larger  part  of 
their  national  budget,  to  space  than  we 

have. 

Put  it  another  way,  they  have  given 
more  emphasis  on  their  space  program 
than  we  have  on  ours,  because  they  have 
spent  more  money  on  it  proportionately 
to  other  programs. 

Our  competition  is.  indeed,  the  Rus- 
sians, as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
pointed  out. 

In  our  consideration  of  this  space  bill, 
I  hope  that  we  do  not  overlook  that  very 
important  fact,  for  they  mean  business 
indeed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  his  comments.  It  is  fine 
to  have  the  benefit  of  his  reasoning  and 
his  considerable  knowledge  in  this  field. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
full  support  of  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  for  its  consideration.  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  light  of  the  fiscal  and  budg- 
etary problems  which  have  been  brought 
before  the  Senate  from  time  to  time,  this 
is  a  verv-  well-balanced  bill. 

I  join  in  the  statements  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  «Mr.  Stennis* 
in  paving  tribute  to  a  great  Senator,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Ander- 
son » .  who  is  chairman  of  the  committee; 
and,  likewise,  to  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maiiie  'Mrs.  Smith'. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  my  distinguished  colleague  'Mr. 
Cannon  ' .  who  has  been  handling  the  bill 
on  the  fioor  in  such  able  style.  He  has 
great  expertise  in  this  field,  as  he  does 
in  the  field  of  armed  services. 

I  should  like  particularly  to  comment 
on  an  item  of  great  interest  to  us  in 
Nevada  because  of  the  test  site  facil- 
itv  that  is  located  there  and  is  oper- 
ated jointly  by  the  AEC  and  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, the  Nuclear  Rocket  De- 
velopment Station. 

For  the  entire  nuclear  rocket  program 
I  note  that  the  budget  request  was  some 
$361,  million,  and  that  the  House  ap- 
proved $50  million.  I  am  delighted  to  see 
that  the  Senate  has.  in  committee  ac- 
tion, stayed  with  the  House  figure  or  the 
higher  figure.  I  think  it  is  completely 
justified. 

I  remember  in  earlier  years  when 
there  were  reductions,  the  cutbacks 
made  serious  inroads  into  the  trained 
and  scientific  personnel  we  had  at  the 
test  site  in  Nevada.  Those  men,  once  sev- 
ered from  their  particular  responsibili- 
ties in  this  field,  left  the  area  and  were 
hard  to  replace. 
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I  think  we  did  build  up  a  hard-core 
capability,  and  I  trust  that  that  higher 
figure  of  $50  million,  which  is  the  NASA 
part  of  that  joint  effort,  will  not  only 
pass  the  Senate  but  that  it  will  be  ex- 
pended by  thr  administration. 

My  colleague  is  on  the  floor  at  this 
time,  and  he  may  care  to  commient  ais  to 
the  present  recommendations  of  the  task 
force  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  particularly  so  far  as  the 
rocket  engine  development  is  concerned. 

If  I  am  correctly  advised,  they  have 
put  great  Mnphasis  on  moving  forward  in 
this  area,  because  a  nuclear  pwwerplant  is 
the  engine  for  the  missile  and  the  rocket 
of  the  future.  I  would  hope,  as  the  fiscal 
situation  clears,  as  it  improves,  that  we 
could  accelerate  the  program,  because  it 
is  of  top  priority. 

I  am  sure  my  colleague  shares  my  view 
in  that,  but  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
have  his  expression  on  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  first  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  for  his  very  kind  re- 
marks, and  simply  point  out  that,  with 
-respaot  to  the  Space  Task  Group  recom- 
•mendaiions,  three  plans  were  presented. 
One  of  those  is  something  of  a  crash  pro- 
gram in  connection  with  the  Mars  land- 
ing. Most  will  agree  that  is  not  wise  at 
this  moment.  The  other  plans  relate  to 
increased  manned  space  activity,  estab- 
lishment of  space  stations,  and  so  forth. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  if  we  are  going  to  do 
this  tsrpe  of  thing,  then  the  NERVA  en- 
gine is  the  most  efBcient  way  to  do  it.  As 
an  upper  stage  for  large  boosters  and  as 
propulsion  for  an  Earth-Moon  and  or- 
bital change  "shuttle  bus"  NERVA  will 
ba  particularly  useful.  Both  develop- 
ments have  been  recommended  by  the 
Space  Task  Group. 

With  the  addition  of  the  $13.5  million 
in  the  NERVA  program — thanks  to  the 
very  kind  assistance  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smiths — we  were  able  to 
adjust  programs  so  that  the  total  overall 
budget  did  not  exceed  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administraion.  So  in  mak- 
ing our  adjustments,  we  are  coming  up 
with  the  same  amount,  budgetarily,  as 
the  administration  has  requested.  Of 
course,  we  have  $250  million  less  than 
the  amount  provided  in  the  NASA  auth- 
orization bill  already  passed  by  the 
House. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  should  the  Pres- 
ident determine  to  go  ahead  at  a  more 
rapid  pace,  the  NERVA  program,  with 
the  addition  of  this  $13.5  million,  will  be 
directly  oriented  toward  accomplishing 
the  recommendations  of  the  Space  Task 
Group. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
that  additional  comment.  I  think  my  col- 
league will  agree  with  me  that  our  ex- 
perience in  Nevada,  where  we  have  this 
capability,  was  that  every  time  there  was 
a  lessening  of  activity,  we  lost  some 
highly  experienced  men.  I  would  trust 
that  by  the  passage  of  this  bill  we  could 
prevent  that  in  the  future.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  President's  task  force  put  em- 
phasis on  this  program,  as  well  as  other 
programs.  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
program  and  hope  it  will  pass  intact. 


PLANNED    SENATE    HEARINGS    ON 
LAOS 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
story  in  the  press  this  morning  says  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper > ,  plans  to  call  for  an 
investigation  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  "to  determine  whether 
American  Armed  Forces  were  already 
committed  to  combat  in  Laos." 

Last  month,  when  the  able  Senator 
proposed  his  amendment  originally,  I 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate: 

We  have  been  at  war  In  Laos  for  years 
and  It  Is  time  the  American  people  knew 
more  of  the  facts. 

What  could  have  been  a  plainer  state- 
ment? Therefore,  and  especially  in  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Security  Agree- 
ments and  Commitments  Abroad,  which 
subcommittee  has  already  made  plans 
to  bring  this  matter  before  the  Senate, 
I  do  not  understand  the  reason  for  this 
storj'. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  inform 
the  Senate  and  the  public  at  large,  which 
has  been  aroused  by  recent  press  stories 
about  fighting  in  Laos,  that  the  subcom- 
mittee in  question  has  scheduled  hearings 
on  that  coimtry  to  begin  in  executive  ses- 
sion October  14.  These  sessions  are  part 
of  a  series  of  hearings  which  were 
planned  last  month;  and  which  I  an- 
nounced on  the  Senate  floor  as  long  ago 
as  August  13. 

In  July,  two  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee staff,  Messrs.  Walter  Pincus,  chief 
consultant,  and  Roland  Paul,  coimsel, 
spent  many  days  traveling  in  Laos 
gathering  information  on  the  U.S.  pro- 
grams and  personnel  in  that  coimtry.  I 
personally  have  visited  that  coiuitry  sev- 
eral times  in  recent  years. 

As  with  our  hearings  on  other  coim- 
tries,  representatives  of  U.S.  agencies 
active  in  Laos  will  be  brought  back  from 
that  country  to  testify  first  hand  on  the 
situation. 

In  this  manner,  the  subcommittee  will 
seek  to  put  on  the  record  as  much  detail 
as  possible  on  oiu*  involvement  in  that 
country,  along  with  the  political-naili- 
tary  agreements,  understandings  and 
commitments  that  have  formed  the 
policy  basis  for  that  involvement. 

A  matter  as  serious  as  our  involvement 
in  Laos — or  any  country  for  that  mat- 
ter— should  not  be  explored  hastily  by 
the  Congress  on  the  basis  of  news  stories. 
What  is  needed  is  careful  preparation 
and  that  is  what  we  have  sought  to  do. 

Let  me  repeat  again.  In  discussing  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky's 
original  i;merulment  on  Laos  and  Thai- 
land last  month,  I  stated  on  this  floor: 

We  have  been  at  war  In  Laos  for  years  and 
it  Is  time  the  American  people  knew  more  of 
the  facts. 

I  hold  to  that  statement  today  and 
assure  both  my  colleagues  and  the  public 
that,  allowing  for  legitimate  national 
security  interests,  as  complete  a  record 
as  possible  on  U.S.  involvement  in  Laos 
will  be  made  public  following  completion 
of  our  executive  sessions. 

For  too  long  we  have  permitted  our 


activities  abroad  to  be  carried  on  behind 
a  cloak  of  secrecy — and  often  that 
secrecy  veils  such  activities  from  the 
people  in  this  country  and  their  elected 
ofiBcials — not  from  the  enemy. 
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MESSAGE   FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Houso  had  passed  a  joint  resolution 
I  H.J.  Res.  681 1  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statts 
relating  to  the  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President,  in  which  it  rcquc;a:.I 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE   JOINT    RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

Tlie  joint  resolution  i  H.J.  Res.  681  j 
prop>osing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relating  to 
the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciarj-. 


ENROLLED   BILL   SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  tH.R.6508)  to  provide  ad- 
ditional assistance  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  areas  damaged  by  major  dis- 
asters, and  it  was  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  THE  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION,   1970 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11271)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facili- 
ties, and  research  and  program  manage- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

PRIVrLECE  OF  THE  FLOOR  FOE  STAFF  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  AXEONAUTICAI,  AND  SPACE 
SCIENCES 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  be  allowed  floor 
privileges  during  the  debate  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  for  sev- 
eral years  I  have  continuously  studied 
the  resources  required  for  X'lASA  pro- 
grams. I  have  watched  requirements  for 
the  national  space  program  grow  as  we 
developed  our  capability  for  majnned  and 
unmanned  space  flights.  I  am  not  going 
to  dwell  here  on  the  great  achievements 
of  NASA,  as  they  are  a  matter  of  public 
record. 

I  have  also  observed  the  increasing 
maturity  of  the  space  program,  and  I 
have  participated  in  the  authorization 
recommendations  Ln  recent  years  which 
have  progressively  reduced  the  resources 


available  to  the  agency.  These  reduc- 
tions, from  $5.3  billion  In  fiscal  1964  to 
$3  7  billion,  which  Is  before  the  Senate 
today,  a  reduction  $1.6  biUion,  or  30  per- 
cent" have  forced  NASA  to  continuously 
exarnine  its  many  programs  to  effect 
economies. 

It  is  clear  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  NASA  budget  is  devoted  to  manned 
space  flight.  This  is  very  understandable. 
Manned  space  flight  is  a  very  complex 
undertaking.  It  involves  huge  rockets, 
complex  space  craft,  superior  man- 
agement, technical  skills,  modern  facih- 
ties,  and  brave  and  well-trained  person- 
nel. Nevertheless,  maimed  space  flights 
have  been  reduced  from  an  allocation  of 
$3.2  bilUon  in  fiscal  1966  to  a  projected 
$1.9  billion  in  the  pending  measure,  as 

amended. 

So  it  has  become  highly  necessary  to 
operate  with  reduced  funding. 

I  am  not  going  to  recite  the  steps  by 
which  these  reduced  funding  programs 
have  been  worked  out,  Mr.  President,  but 
I  do  want  to  make  it  clear  that  our 
committee  has  been  fully  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  we  should  and  must  reduce 
the  program;  and  this  bill,  together 
with  the  request  of  the  present  admin- 
istration, clearly  shows  the  determina- 
tion to  reduce  budgets. 

Our  proposed  bill  covers  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  authorization  which  is 
requested  by  the  present  administration 
In  its  reduced  budget— namely,  $3.7  bil- 
lion plus,  though  there  are  some  minor 
differences. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  some  of  our  distinguished 
friends  feel  as  though  there  should  be 
even  further  reductions,  and  that  those 
reductions  should  be  applied  to  the 
manned  space  program.  If  there  has  ever 
been  any  showing  of  intrepidity  and  of 
constant  adherence  to  a  fixed  commit- 
ment which  our  Nation  has  made,  and  to 
the  carrying  through  of  that  commit- 
ment until  success  has  been  attained,  it 
has  been  shown  in  the  progress  of  the 
marmed  space  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  the  honor  to  go 
down  to  the  cape  at  the  lime  that  the  first 
manned  space  venture — the  first  Mer- 
cury shot — was  scheduled  to  go  off.  and 
had  to  be  postponed.  I  have  been  there 
at  frequent  launchings  from  that  time 
imtil  now,  and  I  had  the  honor  and  great 
privilege  of  being  present  when  the 
Apollo  11  blast-off  took  place. 

I  have  seen  the  progress  that  has 
taken  place.  I  have  seen  the  intrepid  way 
in  which  the  astronauts  liave  devoted 
themselves  and  dedicated  their  lives  to 
this  program.  I  know  that  nothing  has 
happened  in  my  lifetime— and  I  believe 
during  the  history  of  our  Nation— which 
has  moved  our  Nation  quite  so  greatly  as 
the  success  of  the  Apollo  11  flight,  which, 
of  course,  followed  those  which  had  gone 
before. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  are  inclined 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  that  terrible 
tragedy  at  the  time  of  the  testing  of  the 
Apollo  204  vehicle  made  many  people 
think  that  we  were  at  the  end  of  the 
trail,  and  that  we  could  not  possibly  ac- 
complish the  lunar  landing  by  1970. 
Many  thought  that  it  could  never  be 
accomplished.  I  remember  the  feeling  of 


hopelessness  which  was  reflected  in  my 
own  mail  from  many  of  my  constituents 
in  areas  surrounding  Cape  Kennedy. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  no  more 
notable  accomplishment  in  the  history 
of  this  Nation  than  the  return  to  progress 
and  accomplishment  of  the  program, 
which  was  marked,  in  July  of  this  year, 
by  the  successful  Apollo  11  flight,  in 
which  our  three  dauntless  astronauts  ac- 
complished the  purpose  to  which  we  had 
committed  ourselves  almost  10  years  ago: 
to  launch  a  flight  which  would  result  m 
a  lunar  landing  in  this  decade. 

Mr.  President,  we  accomplished  our 
commitment.  We  accomplished  that 
flight:  and  now  there  are  some  who  pro- 
pose that,  instead  of  recognizing  the  fact 
that  we  have  several  dozen  ver>'  fine 
young  men  who  have  dedicated  their  lives 
to  the  further  fulfillment  of  this  explora- 
tion of  the  moon  and  of  the  program  in 
general,  we  reduce  still  further  the 
manned  space  program. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear,  in  the 
first  place,  that  this  program,  as  con- 
tained in  the  pending  biU,  reduces  in 
considerable  measure  that  program,  in 
several  ways.  The  principal  way  in  which 
it  is  reduced  is  by  the  reduction  of  the 
frequency  of  flights.  It  was  planned  that 
the  Apollo  flights  would  continue,  after 
ApoUo  11,  at  the  rate  of  about  five  a  year. 
The  reduced  program — which  is  the 
minimum  number  under  which  real  effi- 
ciency can  be  attained  and  preserved,  m 
the  opinion  of  the  NASA  administrators, 
who  have  certainly  shown  their  ability- 
contemplates  a  minimum  of  three  a  year, 
which  is  what  is  embraced  in  the  pending 

bill. 

That  is  the  greatest  reduction  which 
those  who  are  most  knowledgeable  about 
this  subject  matter,  the  administrators 
of  the  program,  feel  can  be  accomplished, 
with  a  continuation  of  the  present  very- 
great  efficiency  on  the  part  of  some 
thousands  of  people  who  participate  m 
these  blast-offs  and  in  the  following  of 
the  flights. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  a  little  dis- 
turbed to  note  that  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  yesterday  showed 
this  feeling  which  exists  in  some  quar- 
ters, by  presenting  two  amendments,  one 
of  which  has  to  do  with  the  withholding 
of  S300  million  of  the  funds  authorized 
for  the  marmed  space  program  for  the 
Apollo  flights,  under  the  following  words, 
which  I  am  quoting  from  yesterday's 
Record.  That  part  of  the  amendment 
wiiich  I  think  makes  it  clear  what  was 
suggested  by  my  distinguished  friend 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE)  is  as  follows.  He  proposed  a  new 
section  7,  reading: 

Of  the  funds  authorized  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 1(a)(1).  $300,000,000  which  has  been 
earmarked  lor  operations  of  the  Apollo  mis- 
sions shall  not  be  obUgated  or  expended 
until  the  Administrator.  \a  consultation  with 
the  Slate  Department,  has  fully  explored  the 
possibilities  of  International  cooperation  and 
cost-sharing  in  space  exploration,  and  has 
reported  to  Congress  on  the  results  of  these 
efforts. 


That  is  the  meat  of  the  proposed 
amendment;  a  reduction  of  $300  million 
in  the  manned  space  program  vmtil  the 
State  Department  can  explore  further — 


and  Lord   knows  we   have  had   plenty 
of  explorations  in  that  field  already— 
the  ability  of  our  Nation  to  negotiate  a 
shared    program    with    other    nations, 
which  would   be  highly   desirable  if   it 
could   be    attained.    We    have   been,    of 
course,  seeking  in  various  ways  lo  attain 
such  a  program  lieretofore.  by  which  our 
Nation  would  join  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  with  other  nations  in -the  comple- 
tion of  the  Itmar  exploration  program. 
Mr.  President,  I  think  ever>-   one  of 
us  would  say  that  would  be  wonderful 
if  it  could  be  accomplished.  But  to  hold 
up  the  program  and  to  reduce  further 
the  frequency  of  the  Apollo  flights,  which 
have  already  been  reduced  by  the  pend- 
ing bill  and  the  new  program  of  NASA 
imder  that  bill  to  three  flights  a  year, 
and   hold   it   up   indefinitely,   would,   I 
think,  be  a  terrible  blow  to  the  program. 
I   tmderstand   that  our   distinguished 
friend  from  Wisconsin  will  probably  not 
offer  that  amendment,  and  I  rejoice  that 
he  came  to  that  conclusion.  But  I  would 
not  want  the  record  to  be  silent  on  this 
matter.  To  hold  up  the  Apollo  flights  dur- 
ing the  indefinite  period  when  further 
efforts  could  be  made,  with  the  troubled 
international  situation  which  exists  now. 
to  get  joint  backing  of  fiu-ther  lunar  ex- 
plorations by  a  group  of  nations,  would 
simply  be  suicidal,  in  my  opinion  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee. 

I  would  not  want  anyone  to  think  that 
we  frown  upon  any  effort  to  get  such 
international  cooperation,  but  we  try  to 
be  practical  about  the  matter;  and  we 
know  that  the  efforts  heretofore  made 
have  not  succeeded,  and  have  no  reason 
to  think  they  will  succeed  in  the  future. 
In  the  meantime,  we  know  full  well 
that  the  reduction  of  Apollo  flights  to 
three  a  year,  under  the  present  budget 
and  under  the  pending  bill,  from  the  five 
a  year  which  wsis  contemplated,  and  the 
consequent  reduction  of  personnel,  is,  in 
the  opmion  of  those  who  know  best,  a 
definite  blow  at  the  safety  of  what  we 
are  attempting,  as  well  as  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  flights. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  it  that  we  have 
ahead?  Nine  Apollo  flights  are  sched- 
uled. Nine  Saturn  Vs  are  either  con- 
structed or  are  under  construction:  and 
the  funds  in  the  pending  bill  would 
permit  the  continued  construction.  Nine 
Saturn  1-B's  are  either  imdcr  construc- 
tion or  are  fully  constructed:  and  the 
funds  in  the  pending  bill  would  continue 
that  program. 

It  is  planned  to  accomplish  the  nine 
additional  Apollo  flights  because  the 
mere  fact  that  we  have  touched  down 
upon  one  spot  of  the  Moon  and  explored 
an  area  of  a  few  yards  around  that  spot 
of  touchdown  is  by  no  means  an  indica- 
tion that  we  know  all  about  the  Moon 
that  man  would  like  to  know. 

It  would  be  just  as  if  Columbus,  having 
discovered  this  hemisphere,  had  gone 
back  and  reported  it  and  thus  satisfied 
the  rest  of  the  world  with  his  report  that 
the  Earth  was  round,  that  there  was  a 
new  hemisphere  over  here,  that  the  road 
west  was  not  a  road  which  would  lead  to 
the  edge  of  the  Earth,  and  that  man  had 
not  made  further  exploration  or  been 
ambiuous   enough  to   continue   for   200 
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years  or  more  with  further  explorations 
to  discover  just  what  was  In  the  new 
hemisphere  that  Columbus  had  dis- 
covered. 

I  need  not  remind  the  Senate  that  al- 
though that  discovery  was  in  1492.  the 
first  English-speaking  settlement  was  in 
1607,  at  Jamestown,  a  good  deal  more 
than  100  years  after  the  discovery  by 
Columbus,  and  that  the  next  such  set- 
tlement was  in  New  England  in  1620.  I 
do  not  need  to  remind  the  Senate  of 
the  consent  effort  of  the  English  and  the 
Spanish-speaking  peoples  and  other  na- 
tions to  continue  the  exploration,  first, 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent,  and 
then  all  the  way  around  South  America 
to  explore  the  western  side  of  it.  There 
was  a  continuous  group  of  explorations 
for  some  200  or  300  years. 

In  the  case  of  lunar  exploration,  the 
planned  operation  extends  only  through 
the  nine  flights  which  I  have  mentioned. 
and  at  the  very  reduced  speed  provided 
for  imder  the  pending  bill  ard  under  the 
new  plans  of  NASA,  which  has  cut  its 
program  as  far  as  it  can  with  safety. 

Mr.  President,  the  Saturn  1-B's  are,  of 
courserfor  use  in  the  Apollo  applications 
program.  Ordinarily  that  would  mean 
the  use  of  those  things  which  we  have 
learned  in  the  Apollo  program,  for  the 
further  informing  of  our  Nation  as  to 
what  are  the  qualities  of  our  own  en- 
vironment and  the  close-in  environment 
of  space  around  the  Earth. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  report 
supports  those  two  efforts  and  expects 
them  to  continue,  although  at  the  re- 
duced rate  and  reduced  financing  per- 
mitted under  this  authorization.  I  want 
it  to  be  very  clear  that  the  report  and 
the  bill  do  not  commit  the  Senate  or 
the  Nation  to  any  mannec  exploration 
of  the  planets  at  their  great  distances. 
«.  There  is  no  commitment  of  that  kind  in 
the  pending  bill. 

I  believe  that  every  member  of  the 
committee  would  feel  it  untimely  even  to 
consider  what  our  commitment  will  be 
after  the  present  planned  program  Is 
concluded. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire)  will  not  continue  his  ef- 
fort to  cripple  the  maimed  space  pro- 
gram, the  Apollo  landing  program,  as  the 
amendment  which  I  have  read,  in  part, 
into  the  Record  proposed  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin also  offered  for  printing — and  it 
is  shown  in  the  Record  on  page  26196 — 
a  further  amendment.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

On  page  10.  line  14.  strike  '  $1,691,100,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$891, 100,000". 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  said  as 
to  the  purpose  of  that  amendment: 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment is  a  simple  one:  It  would  close  down 
the  Apollo  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  think  that  my 
distinguished  friend  was  serious,  at  least 
in  that  second  amendment  he  suggested. 

I  am  glad  that  he  is  not  going  to  offer 
it  today,  as  I  now  understand.  However, 
I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  the 
committee,  considering  the  exigencies  of 
the  Nation  financially,  has  reduced  the 
program.  I  am  also  glad  to  say  that  the 


administration  is  not  asking  us  to  com- 
mit ourselves  to  further  exploration  of 
outer  space  in  connection  with  manned 
trips  to  the  very  distant  planets.  Those 
questions  have  to  be  reserved  for  the 
future. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  continue  and 
finish  the  matter  we  have  addressed  our- 
selves to  and  make  a  thorough  explora- 
tion, or  as  thorough  an  exploration  as 
can  be  made  under  the  present  program, 
of  the  lunar  surfaces,  so  that  we  will 
really  know  .something  about  the  moon 
on  a  much  fuller  basis  than  is  possible 
from  the  one  trip  we  have  made. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  concerned,  he  thinks 
he  is  as  knowledgeable  about  what  has 
already  happened  to  the  space  program 
as  a  result  of  this  reduction  in  the  budget 
and  as  a  result  of  these  reductions  in 
our  bills  as  anyone  else,  because  he  has 
a  continuous  flow  of  letters  from  Cape 
Kennedy. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  well  considered 
article  published  in  the  newspaper  Today 
of  September  14  and  I  think  it  should 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  It  states  what 
is  already  happening  as  a  result  of  the 
cuts  already  made.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Cape  Cutback  Causes  Morale  Slump 

Skldfllng  morale  Is  plaguing  Kennedy 
Space  Center,  where  support  teams  are  pre- 
paring Ap)Ollo  12  for  the  launch  that  will 
put  the  second  team  of  astronauts  on  the 
moon 

Launch  officials,  however,  expect  morale 
problems  to  have  no  effect  on  the  scheduled 
Nov.  14  launch. 

The  morale  tumble  Is  blamed  on  manpower 
cutbacks — more  than  5.000  jobs  by  next 
July — and  a  psychological  letdown,  brought 
on  by  tiie  success  of  Apollo  11. 

The  project  manager  for  construction  of 
Apollo  ships  calls  the  morale  problem  "a 
slight  slip  in  desire."  An  ofBcial  of  the  com- 
pany that  builds  the  Saturn  5  rocket's  first 
stage  says  it  is  manifested  in  "a  drop  in 
efficiency."  And  an  executive  of  the  company 
that  builds  the  moon  landing  craft  terms 
It  "a  subtle  reduction  in  alertness." 

"Management's  most  critical  Job  Is  to 
crank  up  the  momentum  and  boost  morale." 
George  M.  Skurla,  base  manager  for  Grum- 
man, said. 

John  J.  Cully,  deputy  director  of  the 
Saturn  program  for  Boeing,  said:  "Our 
efficiency  has  dropped  considerably  in  the 
last  three  to  four  weeks,"  because  of  layoffs 
and    ensuing    morale    problems. 

But  looking  toward  Apollo  12.  Cully  said, 
"I  don't  think  there's  any  concern  about 
being  able  to  do  the  Job." 

Officials  say  the  psychological  letdown  rep- 
resents the  natural  desire  of  workers  to  relax 
mentally  and  physically  after  the  rigorous 
Job  of  getting  Apollo  11  started  to  the  moon. 

But  the  major  factor  In  the  dual  problem 
is  the  extensive  cutback  in  jobs,  officials  feel. 

When  Apollo  11  was  launched  last  July, 
23.600  presons  were  employed  at  the  moon- 
port.  NASA  predicts  5.600  of  these  jobs  will 
be  eliminated  by  next  July. 

The  biggest  portion  of  the  cutback  Is  oc- 
curring now,  however,  and  most  firms  say 
they  expect  their  reductions  to  be  virtually 
completed  by  the  end  of  October. 

Still,  some  KSC  workers  are  occupied  with 
the  poesibility  of  finding  other  Jobs  and  new 
homes.  So  supervisors  have  been  ordered  to 
watch  for  mistakes  by  preoccupied  workers. 


Bastian  Hello,  ■vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  launch  operations  for  North 
American  Rockwell,  thinics  the  payroll  trim- 
ming will  leave  a  better  staff. 

Technicians,  protected  by  unions,  gen- 
erally are  cut  according  to  seniority. 

"With  engineers,  however,  we  have  used 
a  different  approach."  Hello  said.  "You  make 
sure  you  keep  the  most  skillful  people.  I'm 
niore  confident  on  Apollo  12  because  on  any 
individual  team  we  have  more  skillful  peo- 
ple— more  knowledge,  intelligence  and  skill. 
We  have  the  cream." 

"The  morale  of  the  people  remaining  will 
pick  up,"  Skurla  agreed.  "And  when  we  come 
up  to  launch  time,  it  will  be  Just  as  good 
as  it  was  on  Apollo  1 1." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
that  I  may  give  the  real  meat  of  the 
meaning  of  the  article,  it  states: 

When  Afk)11o  U  was  launched  last  July, 
23.600  persons  were  employed  at  the  moon- 
port  N.^S.^  predicts  5.600  "of  these  jobs  will 
be  eliminated  by  next  July. 

The  biggest  portion  of  the  cutback  is  oc- 
curring now,  however,  and  most  firms  tay 
they  expect  their  reductions  to  be  virtiiaily 
completed  by  the  end  of  October. 

The  point  of  the  article  is  that  the 
Cape  cutback  is  already  causing  a  morale 
problem  there.  Some  5.000  persons  at  the 
Cape  are  now  looking  for  new  jobs.  To 
cause  a  further  increase  in  the  problem 
of  unemployment  and  a  further  impair- 
ment of  the  efficiency  of  the  launching 
program,  the  article  states — as  do  other 
articles  I  have  seen  in  the  press  there  and 
in  communications  I  have  had  from 
NASA  personnel  and  others — would  be 
detrimental,  because  NASA  has  now  ad- 
justed to  the  condition,  and  even  with 
the  loss  of  more  than  5,000  persons,  it 
can  still  "run  a  good  show."  That  is  the 
position  of  NASA,  the  newspapers,  and 
the  general  populace  of  that  area  of 
Florida. 

I  have  before  me  an  editorial  from  the 
newspaper  Today,  dated  Wednesday. 
September  17.  It  was  written  by  Mr. 
Homer  Pyle  and  is  entitled  "No  Room  for 
Letdown.  "  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

No  Room  for  Letdown 

Kennedy  Space  Center  officials  report  that 
launch  support  teams  are  undergoing  a 
"psychological  letdown"  after  the  success  of 
the  Afxillo  11  moon-shot. 

Only  natural,  we  might  say,  the  tempta- 
tion to  rest  on  one's  laurels. 

It  also  is  reported  that  the  manpower  re- 
duction at  the  Cape,  although  anticipated. 
Is  causing  a  "morale  tumble." 

Understandable,  we  might  say.  since  no 
one  likes  to  see  his  friends  and  co-workers 
depart,  especially  when  the  same  thing  may 
happen  to  him. 

A  "drop  in  efficiency  .  .  .  subtle  reduction 
in  alertness"  are  the  descriptions  of  the  men 
preparing  Apollo  12. 

Only  human,  we  might  say,  when  "the 
above  factors  are  considered. 

We  might  say  these  things,  but  we  won't. 

Actions  of  the  past  have  taught  us  not  to 
associate  Cape  workers  with  such  everyday 
words. 

Superhuman  feats  are  neither  natural  nor 
tinderctandable,  but  they  have  been  per- 
formed. 

And  the  situation  now  requires  the  mental 
discipline  and  professional  pride  to  assure 
that  they  will  continue  to  be. 
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Anything  less  U  unacceptable,  no  matter 
how  logical   the   reaaonable  may   seem. 

It's  not  that  ours  is  a  "what  have  you  dooa 
for  me  lately"  society. 

Ifs  that  the  recent  successes  in  space 
which  have  spoiled  us  so  much  must  be.  as 
Astronaut  Prank  Borman  described  them, 
"an  Infant  step  into  the  future." 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
editorial  makes  it  very  clear  that  the 
attitude  of  our  good  people  there  Is  not 
to  have  any  letdoMv-n,  but  to  insist  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  force  which  is 
charged  with  the  preparation  for  the 
launchings  and  with  the  launchings 
themselves  be  in  no  way  impaired  by  the 
situation  that  has  already  resulted. 

I  bring  this  situation  Into  the  picture 
to  show  that  already  there  has  been  a 
real  and  a  very  careful  cut  in  the  opera- 
Uon  of  NASA,  and  that  NASA  has  adapt- 
ed Itself  to  the  new  situation  and  has  no 
thought  of  doing  anything  else  but  to 
continue  efficiently  with  the  program. 
Therefore,  I  deeply  regret  to  hear  some 
of  our  good  people  indicating  that  they 
think    further    cuts    in    appropriations 
should  be  made  and  that  further  reduc- 
tions  in   persormel   should   be    accom- 
plished. To  do  so  would  cause  a  further 
impairment  of  the  safety  and  efficiency 
of  the  manned  flight  program,  which  has 
been    initiated    in    all    cases    at    Cape 
Kermedy.  ^^   ,    . 

I  shall  not  speak  at  great  length,  but 
I  do  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I 
think  the  cuts  made  by  the  committee 
and  by  the  administration  were  neces- 
sary tmder  our  present  fiscal  situation. 
They  have  been  accepted  wholesomely 
by  NASA.  NASA  has  adapted  itself  to  the 
situation.  In  spite  of  its  regret,  NASA 
will  accept  in  good  faith  what  has  been 
done  and  will  go  ahead  with  the  pro- 
gram. ,     .  , 

But  the  idea  of  further  reducing,  when 
subsUntial  reductions  have  already  been 
made  and  are  now  provided  for  in  this 
authorization  bill,  is  not  justified.  This  is 
not  a  case  of  our  authorizing  more  than 
the  administration  wants,  or  being  faced 
with  a  question  of  whether  the  amounts 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  will  not 
be  spent  by  the  administration,  because 
it  happens  that  the  administration  re- 
quest and  the  authorization  bill  are  in 
the  exact  same  amoimt  and  that  there 
are  only  a  few  small  changes  within  the 
itemized    recommendations    which  can 
easily  be  accommodated. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hate  to  see  any 
serious  effort  made  to  reduce  this  already 
skimpy,  this  already  heavily  reduced 
program.  I  think  that  to  do  such  a  thing 
in  the  face  of  the  grand  accomplishment 
of  those  three  fine  astronauts  on  Apollo 
11,  and  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  dozens  of  others  who  have  dedicated 
their  lives  already  to  similar  accomplish- 
ments, would  be  a  rather  cruel  blow;  and 
it  is  not  the  kind  of  sportsmanship  that 
I  would  expect  to  see  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
or  of  the  peop\e  of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee,  as  embraced  In  this  bill, 
will  not  be  in  any  sense  reduced:  and 
particularly  do  I  make  my  remarks  ap- 
plicable to  the  manned  space  program, 
because  that  would  be  the  most  cruel 
treatment  possible  to  those  fine  Ameri- 
cans who  achieved  the  greatest  accom- 


plishment that  Americans  have  ever 
made  in  the  history  of  this  Nation. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Florida  on  the 
scholarly  statement  he  has  made  con- 
cerning the  space  program.  I  heartily 
concur  with  everything  he  has  said,  and 
I  join  him  in  his  recommendations. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
press my  very  deep  thanks  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend. 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  as  we  de- 
bate the  NASA  authorization  bill  in  the 
Senate,  it  is  appropriate,  I  think,  to  com- 
ment on  the  guidelines  that  the  Space 
Task  Group  has  recently  recommended 
to  the  President. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  measured  wisdom 
in  the  summary  of  options  proposed  to 
the  Nation  in  the  guidelines. 

Certainly,  the  short-sighted  critics  who 
have  denounced  our  space  explorations 
as  extravagances  A-ithout  earthly  valvies 
will  find  that  the  report  -o  the  White 
House  provides  them  more  with  informa- 
tion upon  which  to  reflect  than  targets 
for  their  scorn. 

In  addition,  it  seems  to  me  we  should 
be  thankful  for  the  tone  of  this  docu- 
ment. Instead  of  calling  for  new.  unprec- 
edented efforts  to  take  advantage  of  the 
pioneering  voyage  to  the  moon  and  back, 
a  call  which  would  have  fallen  easily 
within  the  acceptable  limits  of  national 
modesty,  the  Space  Task  Group  does 
not  tell  us  what  to  do.  Instead,  we  are 
told  what  we  might  do. 

Moreover,  each  choice  of  action  has 
been  proposed  with  a  vital  and  comfort- 
ing thought  in  mind  for  everyone,  even 
those  who  have  been  most  virulent  iri 
their  attacks  on  our  highly  successful 
space  ventures. 

There  is  freedom,  and  there  is  flexibil- 
ity in  the  course  we  are  at  Uberty  to  elect. 
And  it  Is  most  important,  as  I  see  it,  for 
everyone  to  understand  why  this  is  so. 
The  options  have  been  laid  before  us. 
because  the  programers  have  recog- 
nized that  our  priorities  on  earth  might 

change.  .     .  ^   ^u 

The  Space  Task  Group  rejected  the 
notion  that  the  United  States  should 
protect  its  space  leadership  by  adopt- 
ing an  all-out.  gung-ho  program  to  put 
an  American  spaceship  and  crew  upon 
Mars  sometime  in  1981. 

Instead,  the  report  to  the  White  House 
noted  that  there  are  divergent  views 
about  the  Government's  Investments  in 
space.  It  states : 

These  divergent  views  will  persist  and 
must  be  recognized  in  making  decisions  on 
future  space  activities. 


This  attitude.  I  would  like  to  make 
clear,  coincides  with  my  own  convictions 
on  this  question. 

Like  the  Space  Task  Group.  I  believe 
that  our  exploration  of  the  solar  system 
must  continue  because,  as  the  report 
says  the  moon  landing  was  a  beginning, 
"not  an  end  to  the  exploration  and  use 
of  space." 

Further,  the  Space  Task  Group  has  no 
quarrel  with  those  who  want  to  rebuild 
our  cities,  clean  the  air  we  breathe  and 
the  water  we  drink,  and  eliminate  pov- 
erty. I  certainly  have  none  either. 


Programs  to  maintain  both  our  space 
ventui'es  and  our  commitments  to  im- 
prove life  on  earth  are  necessary,  and 
we  are  able  to  undertake  them. 

Moreover,  they  are  complementary. 
What  we  achieve  in  space  will  directly 
benefit  the  existence  of  Americans  on 
earth. 

The  report  from  the  Space  Task  Group 
reminds  us  of  this  fact  in  even-tempered 
words.  Future  journeys  to  Mars  and  be- 
vond,  these  experts  say  categoricaUy.  will 
return  with  "significant,  direct  benefits." 
Among  these  blessings  are  new  indus- 
trial techniques:  increased  national  se- 
curity:   improved    mastery    of    the    life 
sciences,  including  medicine,  as  well  as 
the  physical   sciences:   improved  inter- 
national  relations   stemming   from   our 
willingness  to  share  our  space  knowledge 
with  others;  and  improved  educational 
systems,  thanks  to  improved  methods  of 
communications. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  thoughtful 
American  is  jjrepared  to  stand  up  and 
demand  the  abandonment  of  our  .space 
research.  One  excellent  reason  for  keep- 
ing it  going  at  the  pace  recorrmiended  by 
the  Space  Task  Group  is  one  that  does 
not  tax  the  imagination  of  the  most  un- 
informed layman.  | 
Tliis  reason  is  employment. 
Alreadv  the  report  to  the  White  House 
reminds  us  that  the  total  work  force  in 
the   space   program   has   dropped   from 
420.000.  the  peak  period  of  acUvity  in  the 
days    before    the   Apollo    launching,    to 
about  190.000  persons. 

This  indicates  that  unless  we  reorient 
ourselves  quickly  along  the  lines  set  be- 
fore us  by  the  Space  Task  Group,  more 
than  200,000  specialists  can  be  lost  to 
this  vital  segment  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. The  cost  of  their  replacement,  the 
time  and  the  money  that  would  be  in- 
volved in  recruiting  and  training  a  new 
army  of  space  workers,  staggers  our 
sense  of  reahties. 

As  a  nation,  we  must  be  guided  and 
inspired  by  the  message  from  the  Presi- 
dents  Space  Task  Group. 

UNANIMOrS-CONSEN'T   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  I 
am  about  to  propose  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Y\REOROUGHi  has  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  offer.  He  has  kindly  agreed,  and 
the  managers  of  the  bill  have  likewise 
agreed  that,  if  the  Senate  concurs,  it 
would  be  possible  to  enter  into  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  opening  remarks. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  on  that  basis, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  hour  of 
debate  be  allowed  on  each  amendment  of- 
fered, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  and  that  an 
hour  be  allowed  on  the  bill  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  . 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  how  many  amendments  are 
there? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  couple  of  amend- 
ments. 
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Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
understood,  in  speaking  to  the  majority 
leader,  that  on  the  first  amendment, 
which  will  take  the  most  time,  we  would 
have  30  minutes  to  explain  the  amend- 
ment and  30  minutes  to  a  side  after  that: 
and  after  that,  30  minutes  to  a  side,  total 
time.  But  in  the  major  explanation,  we 
v.ould  have  30  minutes  to  read  and  ex- 
plain every  amendment,  and  then  30 
minutes  to  each  side,  because  several 
Srnators  want  to  .spwak  for  the  amend- 
nieiit. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  An  hour  on  each 
amendment  and  an  hour  on  the  bill,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
.sj)onsor  of  the  amendment  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  time  to  start  running 
after  the  opening  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
rail  up  my  amendment  No.  128  to  the 
pending  bill.  H.R.  11271. 
-   The- -  PRESIDING     OFFICER      The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
.^end  to  the  desk  a  substitute  for  that 
amendment  and  ask  that  the  substitute 
be  reported  instead.  I  ask  leave  to  sub- 
stitute this  instead. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  substitute  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  substitute  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  p.ige  10.  line  14,  .strike  out  "$1. 691. 100,- 
000"  iviui  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'SI, 727,- 
800.000- 

On  p.ige  10.  line  15,  strike  out  •$225,627.- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •■.?354.827.000". 

On  page  10.  line  20.  strike  out  ••$20.400,000" 
.ind  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■•$27,400,000'. 

On  page  10,  line  21.  strike  out  ■$128,400.- 
000'  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$138,400,- 
OOO' 

On  page  10,  line  24,  strike  out  "$27..500.000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  ■■$30.000.000^'. 

On  page  10.  line  25,  strike  out  ■•$33,550,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$35,000, 000". 

On  page  11,  line  1,  strike  out  ■$22, 100,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •■$23,600,000''. 

On  page  11,  line  2.  strike  out  •$20,250, OOO^' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •$21, 400.000". 

On  page  11,  line  4.  strike  out  ■■$36.950.000^' 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■•$39,900,000". 

On  page  11.  line  6,  strike  out  ■$22,850,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •■$28.100,000^'. 

On  page  11,  line  7,  strike  out  ■$77,700,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '$80,900,000". 

On  page  11,  line  8,  strike  out  •$278,000,- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$293,000,000". 

On  page  12,  lines  3  and  4.  strike  out  ■$637,- 
400,000"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  ■$643, 
750,000". 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  modification  reduces  by  $40,600,000 — 
that  is  the  only  change — the  amount  of 
authorization  by  which  we  seek  to  in- 
crease the  bill  with  the  original  amend- 
ment. 

We  have  before  us  today  for  consid- 
eration H.R.  11271,  an  authorization  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  year  1970.  The 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  raise 
the  Senate  committees  authorization  to 
the  amount  of  authorization  in  the  House 


bill,  less  $40.6  million  by  which  my 
amendment  was  reduced  by  the  modi- 
fication just  offered. 

As  shown  by  the  report  which  was  filed 
with  the  bill,  the  Senate  committee  re- 
duced the  House  action  by  some  $256 
million.  The  House  authorized  for  the 
NASA  program,  for  fiscal  year  1970,  the 
.sum  of  $3,966,377,000.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee action  cuts  $256  million  out  of 
that,  and  would  limit  the  authorization 
as  shown  by  the  report  to  $3,715,527,000. 

Mr.  President,  all  my  amendment  seeks 
to  do  is  to  raise  the  authorization  to  the 
House  level,  except  that  it  would  still 
be  $40.6  million  less  than  the  House  au- 
thorization. I  wish  to  repeat  that  this  is 
not  an  effort  to  raise  the  amount  of  the 
authorization  beyond  the  House.  Every- 
body knows  how  parsimonious  the  House 
was.  This  would  merely  restore  part  of 
the  authorization  that  the  Senate  com- 
mittee cut  out. 

Since  its  creation  in  1959.  I  have  been 
a  consistent  supporter  of  the  NASA  goals 
and  the  money  which  has  been  needed 
to  accomplish  those  goals.  In  1961,  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  set  for  NASA  and 
for  America  the  visionary  goal  of  putting 
a  man  on  the  moon  and  returning  him 
safely  by  1970. 

I  heard  people  say  that  it  was  incredi- 
ble and  that  it  could  not  be  done.  Peo- 
ple said  we  could  not  put  a  man  on  the 
moon  and  return  him  by  1970.  In  perhaps 
the  greatest  display  of  successfully 
combining  the  energies  and  dedication 
of  its  people  that  any  nation  has  ever 
known,  we  accomplished  this  goal  with- 
in the  allotted  time. 

After  having  stated  that  goal  in  Wash- 
ington several  times  in  1961,  President 
Kennedy  stated  that  goal  again  at  Rice 
University  in  the  summer  of  1962.  I 
heard  him  set  that  goal  again  on  the 
21st  of  November.  1963,  the  day  before 
his  untimely  death,  as  he  dedicated  the 
School  of  Aerospace  Medicine  at  San 
Antonio.  Tex.  Over  and  over  again  that 
goal  was  repeated.  People  said  it  could 
not  be  done,  but  it  was  done. 

Thei'e  can  be  no  question  that  we  as 
a  country  are  committed  to  the  peace- 
ful exploration  of  space  and  our  own 
planet  from  space. 

But  though  the  decision  to  continue 
the  exploration  of  space  generally  is  a 
foregone  one,  the  questions  of  how  and 
what  rate  we  proceed  are  much  more 
difficult  and  controversial.  Where  shall 
we  go  first?  How  fast?  Manned  or  un- 
manned? Cooperatively  or  competi- 
tively? President  Nixon's  Space  Task 
Group  has  recommended  that  we 
defer  a  Mars  landing  for  a  decade 
and  concentrate  our  efforts  on  ex- 
ploring and  colonizing  the  moon  and  on 
developing  large  orbiting  stations  that 
can  stay  in  space  with  several  men 
aboard  for  long  periods  of  time.  These 
goals  are  the  minimum  we  should  set 
for  ourselves  in  the  coming  decade,  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that 
the  moneys  sought  by  the  amendment 
before  us  are,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  the  attainment  of 
these  goals  possible. 

By  "these  goals"  I  mean  the  limited 
goals  of  the  President's  Space  Task 
Group.  My  amendment  would  not  con- 


template going  beyond  the  distance  man 
has  already  gone,  but  just  complete  the 
job  and  the  exploration. 

We  are  at  a  crucial  point  in  our  space 
program.  We  have  heard  the  Senator 
from  Florida  tell  us  how  thoiLsands  of 
persons  are  being  laid  off  in  Florida  and 
thousands  of  per.sons  are  being  laid  off 
at  the  Manned  Space  Center  in  Texas. 

This  is  not  just  a  laying  off  of  workers 
who  might  be  rehired  tomorrow.  This  is 
the  breaking  up  of  scientific  teams.  It 
lowers  the  incentive  for  new  scientists  to 
enter  the  program.  As  they  see  the  teams 
break  up  and  progress  slow  down,  they 
want  to  go  where  there  is  the  greatest 
forward  motion,  whether  it  is  in  the  Gov- 
ernment or  in  private  business.  We  may 
be  slowing  our  space  effort  down  to  the 
point  where  it  may  be  difficult  to  regain 
what  we  have  lost  once  the  difficult  war 
in  Vietnam  is  ended. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  if  my  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to.  the  total  amount  of 
money  authorized  by  this  bill  will  still 
be  less  than  $4  billion.  I  point  out  that 
we  spend  $3.6  billion  on  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  every  month,  some  $36  billion 
a  year. 

If  my  amendment  is  agreed  to.  we  will 
Still  be  authorizing  for  this  program  less 
than  one-ninth  of  what  we  are  spending 
on  a  fruitless  war  in  South  Vietnam  every 
year. 

Although  manned  flight  has  been  ex- 
pensive, in  this  period  of  creating  the 
most  advanced  capabilities,  we  have  tried 
to  maintain  a  balanced  program  in  sup- 
port of  science,  exploration,  practical  ap- 
plications, and  defense.  Now  that  we 
have  paid  the  price  to  build  a  broad  capa- 
bility, some  people  are  saying  that  after 
one  landing  with  a  few  minutes  of  walk- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  the  time 
has  come  to  disassemble  much  of  our 
capability.  We  are  dealing  with  complex 
operations  which  have  a  certain  over- 
head of  large  supporting  staff,  or  facili- 
ties for  building,  testing,  assembly,  and 
tracking  which  must  be  maintained  if  we 
are  to  fly  at  all.  The  marginal  cost  of 
each  additional  flight  to  exploit  what  we 
have  built  is  minor  compared  with  what 
it  cost  to  erect  this  system. 

A  token  pattern  of  space  flights  spread 
over  a  longer  period  of  time  simply  is  not 
practical,  economical  or  logical.  Either 
each  flight  would  carry  an  inordinate 
burden  of  overhead  with  many  idle  hands 
through  much  of  the  year,  or  we  would 
have  to  take  shortcuts  and  skimp  in  ways 
which  would  court  disaster  in  safety  and 
provide  minimal  results.  Now  that  we 
have  the  capability,  we  should  proceed 
at  a  steady,  moderately  brisk  pace  while 
the  teams  are  intact  to  learn  what  we 
can  about  the  moon,  and  to  pursue  fur- 
ther work  with  these  systems  in  earth 
orbit  which  will  pave  the  way  to  wider 
applications  in  future  space  stations. 

Much  of  the  present  criticism  of  our 
space  program  is  grounded  upon  an 
analogy  drawn  from  our  experience  with 
defense  spending.  But  the  analogy  does 
not  hold  true  if  the  purposes,  budget 
history,  and  benefits  of  the  space  and 
defense  programs  are  scrutinizingly  com- 
pared. 

While  our  venture  in  Vietnam  has 
brought  into  question  the  fundamental 
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purpose  of  our  military  programs,  no  one 
can  dispute  that  the  basic  purpose  of 
the  space  program  is  one  of  peace.  In- 
deed there  is  everj'  evidence  that  co- 
operative efforts  generated  by  our  space 
probes  have  substantially  enhanced  the 
long-range  prospects  of  genuine  coopera- 
tion and  peace  between  the  two  great 
powers,  who  as  deadly  adversaries  en- 
gaged in  a  nuclear  face-down  as  recently 
as  1962.  In  this  connection.  Dr.  Charles 
S  Sheldon,  Senior  Specialist  with  the 
Science  Division  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress who  is  recognized  as  an  outstand- 
ing authority  in  space  diplomacy  has  this 
to  say: 

In  some  sense,  cooperation  already  exists. 
There  is  a  considerable  exchange  of  infor- 
mation at  meetings  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers and  data  are  filed  at  the  United  Na- 
tions There  have  been  treaties  negotiated 
on  excluding  weapons  from  space,  not  making 
territorial  claims  to  other  celestial  bodies, 
and  rescuing  astronauts. 

Further,  there  have  been  specific  plans 
for  trading  of  space-collected  weather  pic- 
tures over  the  "cold  line'  between  Suitland, 
Maryland  and  Moscow.  There  is  a  Joint  ef- 
fort underway  to  wTite  a  textbook  on  space 
biology.  There  has  been  some  coordination 
of  efforts  on  geomagnetism. 


Mr.  President,  the  analogy  to  the  de- 
fense budget  does  not  hold  wat«r  for  the 
further  reason  that  there  have  been 
many  drastic  reductions  in  the  space 
budget  while  there  have  not  been  drastic 
reductions  in  the  defense  budget. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  we  spent  $5,932 
bUlion  on  space  in  the  fiscal  year  1966. 
The  amount  authorized  in  the  committee 
bUl  would  be  $3,715  billion,  only  62.5  per- 
cent of  what  we  actually  spent  in  1966. 
Mr.  President,  the  present  occupant 
of  the  chair  <Mr.  Proxmire)  is  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  men  in  Congress  on 
governmental  expenditures.  I  point  out 
to  the  Senate  and  the  distinguished  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair  that  this  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  37.5  percent  from  the  1966  actual 
expenditures.  There  has  been  no  com- 
parable reduction  in  the  exaggerated  de- 
fense spending.  Defense  spendmg  goes  up 
every  year. 

This  scientific  program  of  NASA  and 
the  discoveries  resulting  therefrom  have 
been  tremendous,  and  will  benefit  so 
many  phases  of  our  life,  including  medi- 
cine and  many  others.  This  is  an  explora- 
tion program.  It  involves  the  study  of 
man  biomedics  to  learn  about  man.  We 
have  cut  back  37 '2  percent  on  that  also. 
My  modest  amendment  would  restore 
this  figure  to  the  level  of  a  very  thrifty 
House  authorization. 

We  must  recognize  that  year  after  year 
NASA  and  the  Congress  have  been  cut- 
ting the  space  budget. 

The  budget  for  NASA  has  been  as  fol- 
lows $5,425  billion  in  1967,  $4,723  bil- 
lion in  1968,  $4,249  billion  in  1969.  Now. 
the  authorization  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee is  $3,715  billion. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  seldom  appropriates 
the  amounts  authorized.  We  should  au- 
thorize this  and  have  the  hope  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  stop  the 
disassembling  of  the  space  program. 

For  an  example  of  how  the  NASA 
budget  has  been  reduced,  in  fiscal  year 
1968,  $5.1  billion  was  requested  and  Con- 


gress authorized  $4.86  billion:  in  fiscal 
year  1969,  the  request  was  reduced  to 
$4  37  billion,  and  the  authorization  was 
reduced  to  $4.0  billion  even.  This  Is  a  re- 
duction in  both  request  and  authoriza- 
tion in  just  1  year  of  almost  20  percent 
of   the    budget.    By    comparison,    while 
NASA  was  reducing  its  budget,  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
requested  a  net  increase  of   over   $515 
million  in  the  fiscal  year  1970  budget  over 
that  for  fiscal  year  1969  for  astronautical 
space  and  research  and  development  pro- 
grams. , 
In   other   words,    the    Department    of 
Defense  is  asking  for  a  net  increase  of 
one-half   billion   dollars   in   fiscal   year 
1970  over  its  1969  fiscal  year  request  for 
astronautical  space  and  research  and  de- 
velopment programs.  When  that  Increase 
is  compared  to  the  Senate  committee's 
reduction  in  NASA  authorizations,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  we  may  be  facing  the 
beginning  of  a  gradual  phasing  out  of 
N.A.SA  and  the  transfer  of  our  space  ef- 
fort to  the  Defense  Department,   thus 
turning  it  into  a  weaponry  system.  If 
this  occurs,  it  will  defeat  the  purpose  of 
scientific  exploration  to  which  NASA  has 
dedicated  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  budget  history  summary  of 
all  NASA  appropriations  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
third,  let  me  mention  just  a  few  of  the 
direct  benefits  of  the  space  program. 

The  computer  industiT  now  provides 
our  Nation  with  over  800.000  jobs,  and 
has  added  $20  billion  a  year  to  the  gross 
national  product. 

Mr.  President,  our  modern  computer 
systems  were  developed  largely  as  a  re- 
sult of  research  by  NASA.  They  had  to 
have  computers  that  could  make  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  computations  to 
be  used  in  one  flight. 

The  Mariner  spacecraft  has  taken  in- 
triguing pictures  of  a  part  of  the  surface 
of  Mars  and  has  sent  back  valuable 
scientific  data  about  our  cloud-wrapped 
neighboring  planet,  Venus.  That  will  be 
very  valuable  in  the  study  of  electronics. 
Our  communication  satellites  are  com- 
mercially owned  and  are  giving  us 
routine  coverage  of  world  events  on  a 
regular  basis,  at  a  profit. 

Worldwide  weather  coverage  from 
space  has  reached  operational  status. 
Weather  satellites  are  sending  back 
valuable  pictiu-es  of  the  earth's  cloud 
cover  and  to  weather  stations  on  a 
routine  basis. 

This  information  alone  would  be  of 
vast  aid  to  the  people  of  the  world  in  the 
course  of  time. 

Right  now,  we  know  that  it  aids  us  in 
forecasting  hurricanes,  where  they  come 
from  and  where  they  are  going.  Pictures 
from  space  will  help  us  to  tell  the  people 
about  these  hurricanes  so  that  they  can 
leave  their  homes  and  go  to  a  safe  place. 
It  will  save  many  lives  as  a  result  of  this 
research. 

We  all  remember  the  greatest  natural 
disaster  in  our  Nations  history,  which 


occurred  on  September  8,  1900,  at  Gal- 
veston, Tex.,  where  6,000  fives  were  lost 
in  one  night  because  a  hurricane  swept 
over  the  area  without  any  advance 
notice  to  the  people  there.  This  research 
will  prevent  this  from  ever  happening 
again. 

Research  by  the  U.S.  Navy  has  pro- 
vided the  basic  technology  and  proce- 
dures for  first  generation  navigation 
systems  utilizing  satellites. 

The  Navy's  transit  satellites  have  dem- 
onstrated the  use  of  space  technology 
to  provide  both  surface  vessels  and  sub- 
marines with  precise  position  fixes  m  all 
kinds  of  weather.  Furthermore,  these 
fixes  are  accurate  within  yards  whereas 
celestial  navigation  involves  possible  er- 
rors of  miles. 

In  the  field  of  geodesy— a  scientific 
discipline  concerned  with  determining 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  earth  and  its 
gravitational  field— more  was  learned  in 
the  first  few  months  of  the  satellite  ge- 
odesy than  in  the  previous  two  centuries. 
In  the  exciting  new  field  of  X-ray  as- 
tronomv,  celestial  sources  of  X-rays  were 
first  discovered  via  sounding  rockets  and 
over  40  X-ray  sources  have  been  ob- 
served. The  discovery  of  the  Van  Allen 
Radiation  Belt  was  a  major  scientific 
achievement  of  our  space  program. 

Pictures    taken    by    our    Gemini    and 
Apollo  astronauts  with  their  hand  held     • 
cameras  reveal  heretofore  unrecognized 
geological  features  on  earth  of  interest 
in  the  geological  field. 

Some  Gemini  photographs  have  been 
interpreted  by  geologists  to  reveal  some 
promising  possibUities  of  detecting  oil 
and  mineral  deposits  in  remote  areas  of 
our  globe. 

Computer  technology,  power  conver- 
sion systems,  structural  and  fabrication 
techniques,  as  well  as  management  sys- 
tems are  benefiting  as  a  result  of  our 
space  efforts.  There  are  new  products 
and  new  processes,  new  companies  and 
whole  new  industries. 

The  requirements  of  the  space  pro- 
gram for  a  worldwide  communications 
network  demanded  major  improvements 
in  the  state  of  art  of  computer  technol- 
ogy The  computer  complex  at  Houston 
that  handled  the  Mercury  flights  per- 
formed 1  million  calculations  a  minute. 
Today's  Apollo  system  handles  50  times 
that  many— 50  million  calculations  a 
minute — 80  biUion  in  a  day. 

There  are  not  enough  people  on  this 
globe,  if  people  had  to  do  it.  to  feed  that 
much  information  into  a  central  source. 
There  are  not  enough  people  on  earth 
to  individually  make  the  vast  number  of 
80  billion  calculations  in  a  day. 

Lastly,  I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues 
about  the  dramatic  disclosures  made  just 
a  few  davs  ago  concerning  the  contents 
of  the  moon  rocks  and  of  the  practical 
and  scientific  possibilities  revealed  by 
their  analysis. 

Mr.  President,  if  people  are  ignorant 
about  their  environment,  they  are  not 
apt  to  go  very  far  or  last  very  long.  This 
knowledge  about  the  moon  is  invaluable 
because  it  will  help  us  to  understand  the 
planet  on  which  we  live.  It  will  help  •- 
unlock  the  secrets  of  nature,  which  will 
ultimately  succeed  in  improving  the  lot 
of  mankind. 
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The  technologlc&l  foundation  produc- 
ing these  many  benefits  must  continue  to 
be  strengthened  and  broadened.  We  are 
weakening  thnn  with  this  bill.  We  do  not 
have  surplus  rerenue  to  allow  ourselves 
the  luxury  of  a  stop-and-go  space  pro- 
gram. A  stop-and-go  effort  is  the  most 
expensive  way  of  all  to  develop  anything. 

The  present  momentum  of  the  space 
program  compels  us  to  authorize  more 
money  than  is  authorized  in  the  bill  now 
before  us.  Otherwise,  we  will  be  engaging 
in  a  tragic  game  of  false  economy.  An 
example  of  this  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated in  connection  with  the  bicsatel- 
lite  missions.  Unfortunately,  NASA  has 
canceled  the  remainder  of  the  biosatel- 
lite  program.  Last  December,  the  two 
21-day  biosatellite  missions  were  termi- 
nated, and  under  the  revised  NASA 
budget  submitted  to  Congress  in  April, 
one  of  the  two  remaining  30-day  bio- 
satellite missions  was  also  canceled. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  cancella- 
tion of  biosatellite  P  would  result  in  at 
least  $2,000,000  in  unrecoverable  hard- 
ware costs,  and  if  an  appropriate  portion 
of  the  development  costs  of  the  30-day 
satellite- were  assigned  to  biosatellite  P, 
the  amount  of  unrecoverable  costs  would 
be  many  millions  more. 

Another  example  is  the  research  and 
development  of  an  earth-orbiting  space 
•  station  and  low  cost  transportation.  The 
House  voted  $75  million  for  these  proj- 
ects. The  Senate  committee  reduced  this 
to  the  Nixon  administration's  request  of 
$9  million.  To  me,  this  is  a  very  unwise 
reduction.  Whoever  wants  to  be  ahead  in 
defense  or  wants  to  be  ahead  in  mili- 
tary technology  has  got  to  be  in  the  front 
in  space.  If  we  do  not  stay  ahead  in 
space,  it  is  futile  to  think  that  we  can, 
with  the  slow  machines  on  earth,  stay 
ahead  in  anything. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  there  when  the 
Apollo  8  left  last  December  for  the 
moon  on  the  first  manned  flight  to  the 
moon.  I  was  there  again  last  July  when 
Armstrong,  Aldrin,  and  Collins  left  for 
the  first  moon  landing.  I  saw  the  launch- 
ing that  cost  S500  a  pound  to  lift  the 
rocket  that  had  7.5  million  pounds  of  fuel 
in  it.  standing  34  stories  high.  I  will 
never  forget  the  size  of  that  great  ma- 
chine, in  the  first  light  of  dawn  at  Cape 
Kennedy  in  December  of  1968.  when  it 
was  dark  and  a  great  white  light  was 
around  it  like  a  beacon.  And  then  as  it 
lifted,  the  fire  came  out  like  a  giant 
phoenix  bird  and  it  began  to  rise  above 
the  flames,  verj'  slowly  at  first,  and  then 
it  seemed  just  to  tremble  and  to  sus- 
pend itself  in  the  air.  I  told  one  of  the 
engineers  that  I  felt  nervous,  that  I  did 
not  feel  safe  until  it  had  got  to  the  top  of 
Llie  gantry,  and  he  said  to  me,  "I  never 
do." 

At  the  time  the  bottom  of  that  space 
rocket  34  stories  high  passes  the  top  of 
the  gantry,  it  :s  still  going  so  slow  that  it 
is  moving  only  at  the  speed  at  which  a 
man  can  run  on  earth.  Then  it  goes  on, 
r.s  we  know,  5,000,  10.000.  15.000,  20.000 
miles,  gaining  speed  all  the  while  until  it 
eventually  travels  at  a  fantastic  rate. 


When  that  great  space  vehicle  took  off 
for  the  moon  with  Borman,  Anderson, 
and  liovell  in  December.  I  heaved  an- 
other sigh  of  rehef.  I  said  to  another 
scientist,  "I  did  not  feel  safe  until  it  got 
to  the  moon."  He  said: 

I  won't  feel  sale  until  the  retrorockets  fire 
and  get  them  back  to  the  earth. 

So  these  scientists  have  as  much  in 
that  program  as  the  men  who  fly  in  the 
vehicles,  but  If  we  disassemble  those 
teams  we  will  have  trouble  getting  them 
back. 

The  average  cost  today  of  putting  a 
payload  into  orbit  is  $500  a  pound,  and 
those  vehicles  bum  600  pounds  of  fuel 
in  the  first  few  minutes. 

We  have  tlie  potential  technology  now, 
if  we  keep  up  with  our  research  and  ex- 
periments, of  reducin?  this  cost  to  $50  a 
pound.  If  we  could,  we  would  save  $450 
a  pound,  and  cut  the  cost  from  $500  a 
pound  to  $50  a  pound  to  lift  the  vehicle. 
But  we  cannot  disassemble  the  research 
teams  and  continue  the  experimentations 
and  succeed  in  getting  the  cost  reduced 
to  that. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  we  will 
continue  to  send  satellites  and  ships  into 
space.  The  American  people  would  not 
support  stopping  that  program.  The 
American  people  are  adventurous.  They 
have  seen  enough  of  these  flights  on  tele- 
vision and  have  had  them  explained  to 
them  in  lay  language,  that  they  want  to 
continue  our  space  effort.  But  I  do  not 
believe  the  American  people  fully  know 
the  great  benefits  that  can  come  to  in- 
dustry, science,  technology,  and  our  so- 
ciety as  a  result  of  these  flights. 

For  an  additional  modest  investment 
now,  we  can  save  substantial  tax  dollars 
in  the  future. 

By  the  unparalleled  combined  efforts 
of  Government,  industry  management, 
labor,  the  scientific  and  educational  com- 
munities, and  all  taxpaying  Americans, 
the  vision  of  President  Kennedy  in  1961 
has  become  reality  in  1969.  And  what  a 
remarkable  achievement  this  has  been. 
But  the  lunar  touchdown  is  only  the  first 
step.  Congressman  Miller  of  California 
in  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
with  unusual  articularity,  explained  why 
the  Congress  must  not  authorize  less  than 
that  authorized  by  the  House: 

Our  logical  next  step  wUI  be  the  explora- 
tion of  the  Moon  and  to  conduct  other  pro- 
gram-3  }n  near  and  far  space. 

L\3nar  exploration  Is  of  the  greatest  na- 
tional importance — for  furthering  our  sci- 
entific knowledge,  for  determining  the  better 
potential  for  using  the  Moon  as  a  base,  and 
for  demonstrating  our  international  leader- 
ship ia  the  exploration  cf  space. 

The  moon  has  particular  scientific  inter- 
est and  potential  direct  benefits  because  of  ita 
close  association  to  the  Earth. 

A  number  of  landings  are  necessEU?  to 
establish  an  understanding  of  the  origin, 
history,  processes,  and  present  state  of  the 
Mocn  and  its  relation  to  the  Esirth  and  the 
solar  system. 

It  is  now  expected  that  at  least  10  land- 
ings will  be  needed  at  various  distinct  areas 
to  gat  her  data  rquired  for  the  major  decisions 
on  fmure  uses  of  the  moon. 

The  other  lunar  landings  will  continue  to 
Increaae  our  lunar  knowledge  from  the  ex- 


psrience  we  gained  la  each  previous  lunar 
landing.  Production  of  the  flight  hardware 
for  accomplishing  these  missions  Is  be;ng 
completed,  the  trained  mlsslom  teams  have 
been  assembled,  and  following  the  first  flight 
and  on  succsedlng  flights,  precision  landings 
will  be  made  in  different  areas  where  signifi- 
cant economic  features  and  important  proc- 
esses have  been  Identifled. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  carry  out  our 
operations  in  a  way  that  maximizes  safety 
and  effectiveness  !n  an  operational  sense.  A 
steady,  reasonably  spaced  launch  rate  is  the 
mo't  economic  and  efllclent  use  of  faculties, 
hardware  and  personnel. 

Undue  spreading  or  gaps  In  the  sequence 
will  result  in  major  adverse  effects  In  safety, 
reliability,  costs,  and  maintaining  of  trained 
teams. 

The  effect  of  delaying  this  project  by  In- 
adequate funding  will  require  that  NASA  fly 
mission^  that  do  not  effectively  use  the  hard- 
ware that  ha-;  been  prodvced  in  Apollo.  Mis- 
sions would  be  flown  without  surface  sci?nca 
pactcag;,  without  provisions  for  extension  for 
staytime?   or   Increa'^ed    astronaut    mobility. 

The  only  alternative  for  thU  inefficient  we 
of  hardware  would  be  to  lntrodi:ce  an  un- 
desirable and  costly  gap  in  the  flight  se- 
quencs. 

My  amendment  is  simple.  Except  in 
two  instances  it  increases  the  NASA  au- 
thorization above  „hat  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  to  the  amount  authorized  by 
the  House  on  each  item  where  the  House 
authorization  was  higher.  Where  the 
House  authorization  was  lower  the 
amendment  makes  no  change. 

Mr.  Prcsidont,  I  have  modified  my 
original  amendment  to  reduce  by  $40,- 
600,000  the  total  increase  I  had  asked 
fcr.  The  cut  relates  to  two  items,  the  Ap- 
pollo  program  and  launch  vehicle  pro- 
curement. This  reduction  has  become 
necessary  because  there  has  been  a  lapse 
of  several  months.  We  have  cut  it  back 
because  of  th3  time  loss. 

My  original  amendment  is  modified 
to  reduce  the  requested  increase  for  the 
Apollo  program  by  $39  milhon,  which 
would  thus  make  it  $39  million  less  than 
the  House  figure.  That  $39  million  is  not 
needed  now  due  to  the  rescheduling  of 
the  Apollo  flights  after  the  successful 
Apollo  11  launch.  If  the  Apollo  11  flight 
had  aborted,  they  were  going  to  be  ready 
with  another.  Since  Apollo  11  worked 
so  beautifully,  they  are  not  going  to  have 
to  make  the  emergency  shot  and  they 
have  been  able  to  otherwise  reschedule 
their  flights.  That  is  the  reason  for  the 
$39  million  reduction  in  my  original 
amendment. 

The  other  reduction  in  my  original 
amendment  pertains,  as  I  said,  to  launch 
vehicle  procurement.  I  had  originally 
asked  for  an  increase  in  $1,600,000  for 
that  item  but  that  amount  was  for  a 
Delta  laimch  vehicle  for  the  biosatellite 
program.  Since  launchings  under  that 
program  have  been  canceled  this  in- 
crease is  not  needed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  itemized  breakdown  of 
these  figures  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

Thrre  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recold,  as  follows: 
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(DoNar  amounts  in  thousandsl 


Yarbo  rough 
increase 


Research  and 
development 


Senate 
coinmittee 


Amount 


Per- 
cent 


Jl, 691,  too 

225. 627 

2.500 

117.600 

138,800 

20.400 
128,400 

112,600 

9.000 
27,500 
33. 550 
22,100 
20,250 


J36.700 
129, 200 


4,5 
56.8 


7.000 
10,000 


34.7 
7.8 

1.4 


1.  Apollo --- 

2.  Space  flight  operations. . 

3.  Advanced  missions 

4    Physics  and  astronomy... 
5,  Lunar  and  planetary 

exploration 

6  Bioscience 

7  Space  applications 

8.  Launch  vehicle  procure- 

ment  

9.  Sustaining  university 
program 

Space  vehicle  systems... 

Electronics  systems 

Human  factor  systems... 

Basic  research 

Space  power  and  electric 
propulsion  systems  .. 

Nuclear  rockets 

Chemical  propulsion 

...  Aeronautical  vehicles... 

18.  Tracking  and  data 

acquisition — 

19.  Technology  utilization... 

Research  and  de-  itc  ann 

velopment,  total..-.  3,019.927      215,900 

Construction  ol  facilities 58,200  

Research  and  program  „»           ,  « 

management 737,400        6.35U          lu 

7.0 


36.950 
50,000 
22,  850 
77,700 

278,000 
5,000 


2.500 
1,450 
1,500 
1,150 

2,950 


9.0 
4.3 
6.8 
5.7 

7.4 


5,250 
3,200 

15,000 


23.0 
4.1 

5.4 


The  suit  makes  it  difficult  for  the  astro- 
naut to  move  aroimd,  with  the  oxygen 
pressure,  heat  and  cooling.  NASA  wants 
this  opportunity  to  do  greater  research 
to  enable  spacemen  to  bring  back  more 
samples  of  minerals  and  other  types  of 
substance  from  the  moon.  The  extra  $4  6 
million  is  for  the  development  of  a  par- 
allel, alternate  means  to  increase  the 
opportunities  for  future  spacemen  to  be 
able  to  move  more  easily  on  the  surface 
of  the  moon. 

We  have  a  great  cost  in  building  these 
machines,  getting  them  to  the  moon, 
and  here  is  a  relatively  minimal  cost  for 
creating  an  environment  for  man  so  he 
can  do  more  once  he  is  on  the  surface 
of  the  moon  and  get  more  and  greater 
information  from  each  flight. 

We  have  all  been  stirred  by  the  moon 
flight,  but  those  who  have  been  stirred 
more  than  anybody  else  have  been  the 
scientists  of  the  world.  I  have  flown  with 
some  of  them  since  then.  One  will  come 
up  to  me  and  say : 

I  am  a  scientist  from  such  and  such  a  uni- 
versity. I  wish  I  could  get  hold  of  a  piece  of 
the  moon  roclc  or  substance. 


8.5 


Total 3,715,527      222,250 

Authoriiation  with 
Yartwrough  amend- 
ment,toUI ■■■3,937,/// 


House  authorization 


...3,966,377 


Note:  Yarborough  a™n<l|"e"<  »B'»«  "I'llJ'i' pl"?^'  '"j 
creases  above  the  House  authorization  in  2  items  4.  Physics  ana 
ast?onomyJ5  000,000;  and  5.  Lunar  and  planetary  exploration 
$7,000,000. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  My  proposed 
$36  700  000  increase  in  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram and  $129,200,000  increase  in  space 
fUght  operations,  the  latter  being  a  very 
substantial  increase  percentagewise,  may 
be  summarized  as  follows : 

First.  A  total  of  $32.1  million  has  been 
proposed  for  reducing  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture, assembly,  and  start  of  the  Saturn 
V  vehicle. 

Second.  A  total  of  $4.6  million  has  been 
proposed  above  the  Senate  committee 
authorization  for  lunar  exploration  so 
that  in  flights  subsequent  to  the  lunar 
landing  our  astronauts  may  extend  their 
range  of  exploration  and  spend  addi- 
tional time  on  the  lunar  surface  and 
have  sufficient  equipment  to  allow  a  sig- 
nificant return  of  information  of  each 
flight. 

This  last  item,  $4.6  million,  is  not 
large.  It  is  to  permit  further  research 
and  development  of  the  space  suit.  The 
ones  in  which  our  astronauts  walk  on 
the  moon  are  very  bulky.  Research  is 
going  forward  on  them.  Without  such  a 
suit  development,  each  flight  will  be  more 
limited  in  time  and  accomplishment. 
This  development  is  to  give  the  astro- 
nauts lighter  suits,  with  more  flexibility, 
more  mobility,  greater  possibilities  of 
doing  research  when  they  are  on  the 
moon. 

Space  suits  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
sustain  life  in  the  vacuum  of  space. 
Oxygen  and  other  elements  are  captured 
in  each  space  suit,  something  approxi- 
mating the  environment  here  on  Earth, 


The  scientists  of  the  world  have  had 
their  imaginations  stirred. 

Third.  The  amended  budget  reduced 
the  Apollo  applications  program  by  $57 
million.  Production  of  the  last  two  Saturn 
I-B  vehicles  has  been  suspended  and  the 
start  of  the  Apollo  applications  program 
has  been  delayed  by  at  least  5  months. 
The  availability  of  backup  hardware  for 
the    Apollo    applications   program    mis- 
sions has  also  been  delayed.   However, 
the  further  delay  of  the  Apollo  appli- 
cations program  can  only  adversely  af- 
fect our  development  of  space  for  utili- 
tarian gains  and  jeopardize  the  orderly 
development,  in  the  1970's,  of  a  space 
station.  Both  the  workshop  of  the  Apol- 
lo applications  program  and  the  astro- 
nautical  telescope  moimt  •will  be  our  Na- 
tion's first  major  capability  in  a  manned 
workshop    and    manned    scientific    ob- 
servatory In  space.  For  these  reasons,  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  House,  which 
is  $57  million  higher  than  the  Senate 
committee  authorization,  should  be  ap- 
proved. 

Fourth.  The  Nation  has  only  two  large 
pavload  laimch  vehicles — the  Satimi  I-B 
and  the  Saturn  V.  We  have  built  12 
Saturn  I-B's  and  we  have  completed  10  of 
15  Saturn  Vs.  Unless  funds  are  provided 
for  long  leadtime  items  in  this  budget, 
the  Apollo  program  will  come  to  a  halt. 
With  the  completion  of  the  15th  Saturn 

V  in  1970.  even  with  the  funds  provided  in 
this  budget,  Saturn  V  production  will  be 
stopped  for  18  months  and  then  re- 
started In  1973.  Up  to  42  months  are  re- 
quired for  some  of  the  long  leadtime 
Items.  The  Nixon  administration  added 
$46  million  for  this  effort,  and  based  on 
testimony  before  the  House  committee, 
the  House  added  $6.2  million  above  the 
Nixon  budget  for  the  purpose  of  Saturn 

V  long  leadtime  hardware.  My  amend- 
ment restores  these  amounts,  cut  out  by 
the  Senate  committee. 

Fifth.  The  House,  during  this  year's 
authorization  process,  received  extensive 
testimony  of  the  future  of  our  national 
space  effort  in  1970.  The  deslrabUity  of 


developing  large  manned  orbital  space 
stations  with  earth  oriented  applications 
and  the  development  of  a  low-cost  reus- 
able shuttle  to  travel  between  earth  and 
space  station  were  extensively  examined 
The  early  development  of  such  a  shuttle 
should  provide  a  new  era  in  transporta- 
tion by  being  fully  recoverable  and  there- 
fore lower  costs.  The  conclusion  become.^ 
inescapable  that  to  assure  an  adequate 
national  space  effort  and  at  the  same 
time  reduce  the  total  cost  of  operations 
In  the  1970  period,  the  early  definition 
and  development  of  both  a  space  station 
and   a   low-cost   reusable   shuttle   is   of 
paramount   importance.   Therefore,   the 
House  added  $66  million  to  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's request  for  space  station 
and  space  shuttle  design  activity.  It  has 
l>een  represented  to  me  by  some  of  the 
most  ki-iowledgeable  people  on  space,  that 
this  item  is  the  single  most  important 
activity  for  our  Nation  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate space  effort  in  the  middle  1970's 
and  beyond.  My  amendment  would  re- 
store this  amount  to  the  Senate  commit- 
tee authorization. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  it  said 
that  NASA  has  already  adjusted  itself  to 
the  reduced  amount  In  the  budget  and  In 
the  Senate  committee  bill.  Maybe  they 
have.  But  that  is  kind  of  like  a  shotgun 
wedding.  With  the  gun  cocked  and  the 
pistol  right  against  om-  heads,  what  else 
could  we  say?  But  I  would  refer  back  to 
mrector  Paine's  statement  of  last 
October. 

Dr.  Paine  said  they  needed  more  than 
$4  billion  as  a  minimum  to  do  this  work. 
My  amendment  would  bring  the  author- 
ization up  close  to  the  amount  Dr.  Paine 
said  was  necessary.  So,  If  we  tell  them. 
•This  Is  all  you  can  have,  and  you  can't 
get  anv  more,"  yes.  NASA  can  adjust 
because  it  has  to.  But  it  means  cutting 
back  on  the  programs  I  have  outlined, 
and  many  more. 

Item  6:  One  of  the  largest  reductions 
in  the  line  Items  of  research  and  devel- 
opment has  occurred  with  regard  to  the 
bioscience  program.  The  Nixon  budget 
reduced  the  original  NASA  request  for 
funds  by  $12  million.  The  House  voted 
to  restore  this  authorization,  but  cut  $5 
million  in  supporting  research  and  tech- 
nology funds  for  the  bioscience  program. 
This  resulted  in  a  new  increase  by  the 
House  over  the  Nixon  budget  of  $7  mil- 
lion. The  Senate  committee  cut  the  au- 
thorization  by   precisely   that   amount, 
which    is    a    34-percent    deduction.    My 
amendment  restores  this  cut.  More  re- 
cently, because  of  the  failure  of  the  30- 
day  biosatellite  mission,  we  are  now  left 
with  no  flight  program  at  all.  and  still 
in  need  of  the  Information  which  we 
had  hoped  to  obtain.  Since  the  objectives 
of   the   bioscience   program   are   still   of 
paramount  Interest,  now.  more  than  ever, 
funds  are  needed  In  ground  based  re- 
search so  that  beneficial  results  will  be 
obtained  when  the  biosatellite  flight  pro- 
gram is  resumed.  I  consider  that  item  of 
my  amendment,  restoring  the  $7  million, 
specifically  for  the  supporting  research 
and  technology  of  bioscience,  to  be  of 
high  priority. 

Item  7:  The  testimony  before  the 
House  indicated  that  the  space  applica- 
tions  program    should    recehe    greater 
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emphasis.  The  earth  resources  survey 
project  Is  of  special  interest.  The  House 
voted  to  increase,  by  $10  million,  the 
amount  requested  by  NASA  for  support 
of  space  application  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
This  would  make  available  $24,100,000 
for  this  purpose  during  the  forthcoming 
fiscal  year.  The  Senate  deleted  the  $10 
million  increase,  but  I  believe  such  a  de- 
letion would  too  severely  restrict  us  in 
our  efforts  to  capitalize  upon  our  space 
technology  in  this  important  scientific 
area. 

Let  me  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  is 
the  earth  resources  survey  project,  sur- 
veying the  resources  of  this  planet  we 
live  on. 

This  $10  million  increase  also  in- 
cludes $3,250,000  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  accelerating  the  availability  of 
ATSF  and  the  development  and  pro- 
curement of  500  experimental  rooftop 
antennas.  This  would  permit  the  ap- 
plication experimentation  to  extend 
biomedical  and  educations  1  communi- 
cations to  remote  hospitals,  clinics,  and 
schoolhouses  which  are  not,  and  could 
not  otherwise  be  integrated  into  tra- 
ditional networks  of  the  United  States, 
"and  thus  increase  the  dissemination  of 
learning  and  knowledge  in  the  United 
States. 

Items  10  to  14:  My  amendment  seeks 
an  additional  $9,550,000  for  the  small 
conglomerate.  The  Nixon  amended 
budget  reduced  the  amounts  sought 
for  each  of  the  conglomerate  programs 
in  the  following  amounts: 

Space  vehicle  system $2,  500.  000 

Klectxlc  system 1,450,000 

Human   factor   system 1.500,000 

Basic    research 1,150,000 

Space    power    and    electric    pro- 
pulsion   system 2.950,000 

After  a  careful  review  of  the  testi- 
mony concerning  this  program,  the 
House  restored  these  cuts,  but  the  Sen- 
ate committee  eliminated  the  restora- 
tion. I  believe  we  would  be  penny  wise 
but  poimd  foolish  if  we  adhere  to  these 
cuts.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  authorize 
the  amounts  requested  in  the  Johnson 
budget  and  approved  by  the  House. 

Item  16:  For  chemical  propulsion. 
NASA  Initially  requested  $25,100,000.  In 
the  revised  budget  NASA  reduced  this 
request  to  $22,850,000.  After  extensive 
testimony  on  the  subject  the  House 
added  $5,250,000  for  a  total  of  $28,- 
100,000,  of  which  $2,250,000  was  to  re- 
store funds  cut  by  the  budget  amend- 
ment and  $3  million  is  for  an  increase 
in  large  solid  motor  work.  The  evi- 
dence preponderates  in  favor  of  the 
260-inch  solid  rocket  motor  program 
because  of  its  inherent  simplicity,  re- 
liability, and  potential  for  achieving 
major  cost  reductions  in  payload  cost 
per  pound.  The  next  major  logical  step 
in  this  program  is  the  fabrication  of  a 
full-length  test  booster  with  a  movable 
nozzle. 

Item  17:  NASA  initially  requested 
$78,900,000  for  aeronautical  vehicles.  The 
budget  amendment  reduced  this  amount 
by  $1,200,000  to  $77,700,000.  To  the  initial 
request  of  $78,900,000  the  House  added  a 
modest  increase  of  $2  million  for  a  total 
authorization  of  $80,900,000  for  use  in 


structural  analysis — mainly  in  helicop- 
ters; for  vertical /short  take-off  and 
landing;  and  for  vertical/short  take-off 
and  landing  noise  source  analysis.  The 
House  also  restored  the  $1,200,000  cut  by 
the  Nixon  budget  amendment.  Therefore, 
the  total  amount  recommended  by  my 
amendment  for  authorization  is  $80,- 
900,000  for  aeronautical  vehicles,  an  in- 
crease of  $3,200,000. 

Item  18:  For  tracking  and  data  ac- 
quisition, NASA  initially  requested  $293 
million,  which  was  $13.8  million  more 
than  the  fi.scal  year  1969  operating  plan 
and  $8.2  million  more  than  was  author- 
ized. The  requested  increase  was  attrib- 
uted primarily  to  increasing  workloads 
of  the  three  major  networks:  Satellite 
network,  manned  space  flight  network 
and  the  deep  space  network  The  mate- 
rial submitted  by  NASA  in  their  presen- 
tation before  the  committee  generally 
supported  the  NASA  contention  that  the 
workload  on  all  of  the  networks  in  tlie 
tracking  and  data  acquisition  area  will 
increase  in  future  years,  including  fiscal 
year  1970,  both  as  to  quality  and  com- 
plexity of  data  to  be  acquired  and 
processed. 

The  Nixon  budget  reduced  NASA's  re- 
quest by  $20  million.  This  reduction 
would  result  in:  First,  deferral  of  all 
planned  improvements  to  the  networks; 
and  second,  deferral  of  improved  com- 
munications. Additionally,  other  reduc- 
tions would  be  necessary. 

Testimony  before  the  House  justifies 
real  concern  about  impairing  network 
capabilities.  Taking  into  account  the  is- 
sues of  improved  efQciency  and  more  in- 
tensive scrutiny  of  requirements  being 
placed  on  the  three  operational  net- 
works an  increase  of  only  $15  million 
to  the  amended  budget  was  made  by  the 
House.  This  action  resulted  in  a  recom- 
mended authorization  of  $293  million, 
which  was  still  $5  million  less  than  the 
initial  NASA  request.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee cut  the  $15  million  addad  by  the 
House  and  my  amendment  seeks  to  re- 
store this  cut. 

Research  and  program  management: 
For  research  and  program  management, 
the  Johnson  and  Nixon  budgets  were 
identical  at  5650,900,000.  The  House  cut 
this  figure  by  $7,150,000  to  a  lower  total 
of  $643,750,000,  and  the  Senate  commit- 
tee cut  another  $6,350,000  from  the  total. 
I  believe  the  Senate  committee  cut  is  too 
sharp  a  reduction  for  our  fiscal  year  and 
my  amendment  would  simply  reverse  the 
reduction  for  research  and  program 
management  $7,150,000  under  the  John- 
son and  Nixon  budget  requests. 

Mr.  President,  I  plead  with  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment.  The 
total  increase  in  the  NASA  budget  I  seek 
is  only  7  percent.  And  it  comes  out  to 
less  than  the  House  of  Representatives 
authorized.  I  seek  to  raise  the  Senate 
committee  figure,  but  not  by  as  much  as 
the  House-passed  figure.  We  all  know 
that  I  am  not  overstating  the  case  when 
I  say  that  this  7  percent  could  mean  the 
difference  in  a  bright  and  vigorous  life 
or  a  slow  and  tortuous  death  for  our 
space  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  making  this 
speech  out  of  the  clear  blue  sky.  I  have 
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information  on  this.  I  am  not  going  to 
call  the  names  of  the  people  who  have 
given  me  that  information:  they  might 
become  part  of  the  reduction  in  force. 
But  these  figures  I  have  stated  are  based 
on  the  facts  of  life.  For  example,  I  have 
communicated  with  Representative  Olin 
Teague,  chairman  of  the  Manned  Space 
Plight  Subcommittee  of  the  House  com- 
mittee, who  has  termed  an  authorization 
of  less  than  $3,800,000,000  a  "going-out- 
of-buslness  level  of  effort."  The  Senate 
committee's  authorization  totals  only 
$3,715,527,000. 

I  have  here  an  extremely  incisive  letter 
from  Representative  Teague.  dated  Sep- 
tember 10.  1969,  which  discusses  in  detail 
the  many  reasons  why  we  should  author- 
ize what  my  amendment  proposes.  I  shall 
not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  read  it 
now,  Mr.  President.  I  consider  it  unan- 
swerable, but  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  from  Chairman  Teague  of 
September  10,  1969.  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.  i 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
to  authorize  less  than  $3.9  billion  will 
necessitate  an  immediate  breaking  up 
of  NASA  teams  and  the  costs  of  later  re- 
forming these  teams,  if  we  do  reform 
them,  will  far  exceed  the  amount  it 
would  cost  to  keep  them  intact  while  we 
explore  the  moon. 

It  is  diCQcult  to  estimate  the  high  costs 
of  changing  priorities  in  problems  of 
technology.  We  have  been  through  a 
major  effort  of  building  up  a  strong  ca- 
pability in  space,  investing  not  only 
much  national  treasure  but  also  the  ca- 
reers of  scientists,  engineers,  and  work- 
men of  America,  and  the  capital  of  pri- 
vate companies  to  a  certain  set  of  ex- 
pectations. We  proved  our  capability  to 
be  foremost  in  the  world  in  such  an  en- 
deavor. Now  if  we  were  to  disassembls 
these  teams,  we  would  return  ourselves  t-> 
the  vulnerable  position  we  fought  against 
all  the  years  from  sputnik  and  Gagarin 
to  Apollo.  It  would  take  time  and  money 
to  reassemble  teams  and  to  repurchase 
or  reconstruct  factories.  Also,  we  would 
have  trouble  recruiting  top  talent  which 
once  before  had  been  led  down  the  gar- 
den path,  and  then  cast  aside.  Many 
would  elect  to  stay  in  safer  fields,  less 
subject  to  Government  whim.  As  Rep- 
resentative Teague  pointed  out,  for  the 
last  18  months  our  aerospace  industry 
has  been  declining  in  employment  at 
the  rate  of  4,000  to  5,000  people  per 
month. 

Not  only  that,  but  when  we  blow  hot 
and  cold  on  major  projects,  we  must 
take  into  account  the  long  leadtimes 
involved  in  advanced  technology.  Time 
lost  in  certain  aspects  of  development 
can  never  be  made  up  at  any  price,  even 
with  overtime  and  incentive  pay.  The 
only  way  to  protect  the  leadtime  ele- 
ments in  the  present  modest  program, 
already  reduced  to  less  than  two -thirds 
of  earlier  NASA  budgets,  is  to  keep  in- 
tact the  program  as  planned,  planning 
which  was  done  with  care  over  many 
years. 

Mr.  President,  the  Aeronautical  and 
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Space  Sciences  Committee,  headed  by 
its  distinguished  chairman,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Anderson*, 
for  whom  I  have  the  highest  respect  as 
one  of  the  all-time  great  Members  of 
this  body  has,  I  am  sure,  done  its  best 
to  provide  NASA  with  a  viable  budget 
within  the  framework  of  the  economic 
exigencies  of  the  times.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  committee  on  its  hard  work 
under  such  difficult  circumstances,  we 
know,  from  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  'Mr,  Holland),  that  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  more  knowledgeable 
man  than  he.  ,      j 

But  the  fact  remains  that  we  are  facea 
with  a  choice:  Whether  to  authorize  a 
program  that  will  constitute  a  phasing 
out  of  our  initiatives  in  space  or  whether 
to  authorize  sufficient  moneys  to  main- 
tain our  present  momentum.  In  m>  opin- 
ion we  should  by  all  means  do  the  latter. 
The  clear  and  present  danger  to  our 
space  program  is  eloquently  character- 
ized in  the  staff  study  for  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  NASA  Oversight  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
of  the  House: 

Finally,  after  an  investment  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  men  and  materials  by  the  Ameri- 
can  taxpayers,   the   space   program   now  has 
reached  a  stage  of  maturity  where  it  appears 
possible  that  vast  dividends  can  be  returned 
to  not  onlv  the  .American  people,  but  to  peo- 
ple   everywhere,    bv    prudently    capitalizing 
upon   the   great   Investments  already    made. 
New   and   Improved   programs   in   communi- 
cations, weather  forecasting,  navigation   and 
earth  resources  planning  and  utilization  ap- 
pear   to    offer    enormous    potential    to    the 
United  States  and   to  the  entire  world.  Al- 
thoueh  the  United  States  is  Just  beginning 
to  understand  the  unique  ability  of  man  to 
perform  effectively  in  the  space  environment. 
NASA's  Mercury  and  Gemini  programs  have 
demonstrated  that  many  mission  objectives 
can  best  be  accomplished  through   manned 
space   fUght.   There  is   the  danger,  however, 
that  unless  a  commitment  is  made  soon  to 
take  advantage  of  these  unprecedented  capa- 
bilities, the  space  leadership  which  has  taken 
this  country  so  long  to  develop  could  dissi- 
pate rapidly.  The  time  has  come  to  rededicate 
NASA  to  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of 
space  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

Let  me  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that 
what  the  House  budget  would  do  is  less 
than  two-thirds  of  what  we  were  doing  2 
years  ago.  The  NASA  budget  is  already 
cut  more  than  a  third  since  fiscal  1966. 

While  the  amount  of  authorization  my 
amendment  would  add  is  small,  we  have 
now  gotten  to  the  critical  stage  where 
everything  hurts  and  any  further  reduc- 
tion below  the  House  figure  would  be 

critical.  •    »v-  t 

What  is  important  to  us  today  is  that 
the  space  program  must  bridge  the  gap 
of  the  next  5  to  7  years  while  the  new 
generation  of  vehicles  is  defined  and 
created.  To  hold  together  the  teams  and 
the  national  capabUity  will  require  that 
we  continue  to  fly  our  existing  vehicles, 
carry  out  that  overhead  cost,  while  set- 
ting aside  the  necessary  resources  for  the 
new  systems. 

All  we  have  is  kind  of  a  holding  op- 
eration today.  It  is  an  effort  to  hold  what 
we  have  already  done  with  reference  lO 
the  exploration  of  the  moon.  Then,  in  the 
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latter  part  of  the  1970's,  we  can  expect 
a  smooth  transition  into  the  new  age  of 
regular  space  flight — a  period  which  will 
see  manufacturing  in  earth  orbit,  eco- 
nomical launch  of  unmarmed  scientific 
probes  to  other  parts  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, the  economical  maintenance  and 
repair  of  earth-orbiting  applications 
satellites,  and  further  manned  explora- 
tion, but  at  a  far  lower  cost  than  we 
would  pay  with  a  stretched-out  use  of 
today's  first-generation  vehicles. 

I  reemphasize  that  no  moneys  are 
sought  in  this  amendment  for  highly 
questionable  excursions  into  deep  space. 
Rather  this  amendment  seeks  to  prevent 
a  breaking  up  of  the  ship  of  space  on  the 
rocks  of  regression. 

If  we  were  about  to  embark  upon  some 
dramatic  new  space  venture.  I  suppose 
my  task  might  be  easier.  The  task  would 
be  easier  if  someone  were  to  say.  "I  have 
a  new  adventure.  Let  us  go  to  Mars." 

But  we  are  at  the  undramatic  hard- 
working in-between  stage  where  we  must 
follow  up  the  glor>-  of  putting  man  on 
the  moon  with  the  less  exciting,  tedious 
work  of  exploring  the  moon.  And  we 
must  preserve  the  integrity  of  NASA  and 
the  space  program  while  we  plan  their 
future.  And  that  is  what  this  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  do.  It  precludes  stop 
and  go;  it  prevents  a  gradual  disman- 
tling of  the  structure  we  have  labored 
so  long  to  build. 

I  would  like  to  get  a  piece  of  the  moon 
substance  in  my  laboratory,  if  I  were  a 
scientist,  to  see  if  I  could  discover  a  new 
element.  Think  of  all  the  new  elements 
that  science  has  produced  over  the  cen- 
turies. Many  scientists  want  to  discover 
new  elements.  Who  knows  what  ele- 
ments will  be  on  the  Moon?  Think  of 
the  benefits  that  such  discoveries  will 
mean  to  all  mankind.  Think  of  the  bene- 
fits that  have  been  bestowed  already 
upon  people  from  past  discoveries.  Think 
of  how  it  has  changed  the  lives  of  peo- 
ple and  the  manufacture  of  goods. 

I  recognize  that  the  many  demands 
for  Federal  funds  make  the  reconciliation 
of  priorities  a  grueling  task.  As  I  stated 
on  the  floor  when  this  amendment  was 
offered,  my  work  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare has  made  me  fully  aware  of  the 
"extremely  pressing  needs  of  poverty, 
health,  education." 

I  do  not  put  that  second  to  space  ex- 
ploration. I  only  ask  for  some  stopgap 
measure  to  keep  the  project  going  and 
keep   it  from   being  disassembled. 

The  list  of  claimants  on  our  fiscal  re- 
sources is  long,  and  many  of  those  prob- 
lems cannot  be  ignored  or  postponed  At 
the  same  time,  I  do  not  regard  space 
flight  as  a  rival,  or  an  alternative,  to 
solving  the  social  and  economic  problems 
here  on  earth.  Instead.  I  see  space  as  a 
contributor  and  benefactor  to  the  bet- 
terment of  America,  a  stanch  ally  In 
our  war  on  poverty,  disease,  and  ig- 
norance. 

After  Columbus  discovered  America, 
the  people  of  Europe  explored  it.  After 
learning  how  to  split  the  atom,  we  spent 
hundreds  of  millions  harnessing  nuclear 
energy  for  constructive  purposes.  Let  it 


not  be  said  that  after  devising  the 
means  of  transporting  man  beyond 
earth's  gravity  we  failed  to  explore  at 
least  the  near  region  of  the  spatial  wil- 
derness. 

As  we  proudly  listened  last  Tuesday,  to 
the  pioneers  of  Apollo  11.  we  could  not 
help  being  inspired  by  the  challenge  ol 
Astronaut  Collins  when  he  said  that  he 
hoped  that  the  voice  of  the  first  earth- 
ling  on  Mars  would  be  that  of  an  Amer- 
ican. Astronaut  Aldrin  eloquently  recog- 
nized the  significance  of  reaching  the 
moon  when  he  said: 


The  footprints  at  Tranquility  Base  belong 
to  more  than  the  crew  of  the  Apollo  11. 
Those  footprints  belong  to  the  .American 
people,  and  since  we  came  In  peace  for  all 
mankind,  those  footprints  belong  also  to 
all  the  people  of  the  world. 

Man  is  instinctively  an  inquisitive  be- 
ing and  it  is  inevitable  that  he  will  seek 
out  the  vast  reaches  of  the  universe  to 
the  very  limit  of  his  abihty  to  do  so.  As 
the  children  of  Maeterlinck's  "Bluebird  ' 
sought  the  bird  of  happiness,  man  will 
forever  seek  whatever  is  unknown.  'While 
this  solar  sytsem  cannot  be  reconnoitered 
in  1  fiscal  year,  nor  perhaps  even  in  50 
fiscal  years,  it  is  man's  destiny  to  try 
to  do  so.  Perhaps  this  is  what  Dante 
Rosetti  meant  in  "Cloud  Confines  "  when 
he  said: 

still  we  say  as  we  go — 
Strange   to  think  by   the   way. 
Whatever  there  is  to  know 
That    shall    we    know    one    day. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  in  the  year 
1969,  this  Nation,  which  in  all  its  wealth, 
resources,  and  abundance,  has  a  special 
duty  to  lead  mankind  in  its  quest  for 
the  unknown,  began  to  turn  away  from 
the  inexorable  march  to  enlightenment. 
Mr.  President,  if  we  turn  away,  others 
will  keep  up  the  march.  Just  because  we 
are  ahead  is  no  reason  to  slow  down  and 
let  other  people  continue  with  the  ex- 
ploration. 

We  were  behind  before.  I  recall  when 
I  was  in  the  Senate  in  October  of  1957 
how  the  Russians  put  up  Sputnik  I  a  year 
ahead  of  us.  I  remember  the  shock  waves 
all  over  America.  We  studied  everything, 
even  our  educational  system,  to  see  why 
they  got  ahead  of  us. 

Let  us  not  turn  our  backs  now.  If  we 
do,  as  soon  as  others  get  on  the  moon 
with  larper  vehicles,  we  will  wonder  why 
we  slowed  down. 

I  ask  that  my  amendment  be  agreed 
to  in  the  name  of  science  and  the  many 
benefits  that  will  be  rendered  to  man- 
kind. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  ver>-  modest  amendment.  I  urge  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  to  re- 
consider. I  hope  that  he  will  reconsider 
and  see  fit  to  accept  the  amendment  if 
he  has  authority  to  do  so  on  behalf  of 
his  committee. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  the  modest  amount 
asked  for.  It  is  even  less  than  the  House 
authorization.  I  hope  that  the  Senate, 
with  the  consent  of  the  other  members 
of  the  committee,  will  reconsider  and  sec 
fit  to  agree  to  the  amendment. 
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EXHIBIT  1 


NATIONAL   AERONAUTICS   AND   SPACE   ADMINISTRATION— BUOGET   HISTORY   SUM(»IARY 
ALL  APPROPRIATIONS 

(In  millions  of  dollirs|  i 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  FACILITIES 
|ln  millions  ol  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 

Budfct 
request 

Author- 
ization 

Appropri- 
ation ' 

Obliga- 
tions 

Expendi- 
tures 

1969  DOO  transfer  . 

146  6 

146.6 
259.2 
490.3 
970.0 
2.7 
1.855.3 

3.  744.  1 
5. 350.  8 
5,227.5 
5,190.4 
5,000.4 

4,  865.  8 
4.013.1 

146.6  1 

lU.i  1 
'  523. 6 
964.0  1 
2.7  ) 
1,825.3 
3, 674.  1 
5.100.0 
>  5, 250.0 
5,175.0 
4.968.0 
4,  588.  9 
3,  995.  3 

2917 

487.0 
908.3 

1,691.6 

3.  448.  4 
4.864.8 
5.50a7 
5,  35a  5 
5.011.8 

4,  52a  4 
'4,2:3.3 

145  5 

1959  

1960          

>  280.0 
508  3 

401  0 

1961          

964.6 

744  3 

1961  DOD  transfer 

2.7 

1962  

1963 

1964  

1965  

1966  

1967 

1968  

1969  

..        1,940.3 

..        3,787  3 

..        5,712.0 

..     '5.445.0 

..       5,260.0 

5,012.0 

5.100.0 

4,370.4 

1,257.0 
2,  552.  4 
4,171.0 
5, 092. 9 

'5,932.9 
5, 425.  7 
4,  723.  7 

«4.  249.  7 

SuMotol 

1970       

.-      38,529.2 
...        3.760  5  . 

37,116.2 

36, 397.  8 

36:29Si,S 
•3,871.0 

34,696.1 
'  3, 950.  0 

Total    . 

..      42.289.7  . 

40,17^5 

1 

38  646  1 

Hscal  yMr 


Budfel 
request 


Auttior- 
ization 


Appropri- 
ation > 


Oblip- 
tioni 


Expendi- 
tures 


1959 

1960 

1961 

l%r600  transfer. 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 


•98.3 

102.0 

48.0 

38.0 

24  8 

68.6 

1  62.8 

>84.6 

89.7 

54.3 

122.S 
1.1 

1127.8 
1.1 

122.8  1 
1.1  / 

98.2 

98.2 

333.1 

'323.1 

316.0 

217.1 

114.3 

819.0 

786.2 

776.2 

569.8 

225.3 

800.0 

713.0 

680.0 

546.6 

437.7 

281.0 

■  262.9 

262.9 

522.2 

530.9 

l*-^ 

1  62.4 

60.0 

270.4 

572.4 

101.  s 

195.9 

83.0 

U5.9 

288.6 

76.7 

70.0 

35.9 

64.5 

126.1 

45.0 

39.5 

21.8 

'  104  9 

>70.0 

1970 


Subtotal. 


2,821.8 
58.2 


2,646.8  2,492.3 


2,637.3 
>  58.2 


2,542.6 
•60.0 


Total. 


2,695.5 


2,602.6 


<  Actual  amounts  appropriated,  except  the  DOD  transfers. 

1 1959  budget  request  includes  {20,750.000  R.  &  D.  and  {24,250,000  CoF  for  supplementals. 
Amount  appropriated  in  1960  includes  supplements  ot  $16,675,000  R.  &  D.  and  J2I, 825,000  CoF, 
against  1959  authorization. 

>  1965  budget  request  includes  {141.000,000  for  proposed  R.  &  D  supplemental.  Amount  sppro- 
priated  in  1965  includes  R.  &  D.  supplemental  ot  {72,494,000  against  1964  authorization. 

'  Estimate. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  i 

|ln  millions  at  doHarsI  | 


1  Actual  amounts  appropriated,  except  the  DOO  transfer;  excludes  transfers  between  NASA 
appropriations. 

:  1959  budget  request  includes  {24,250.000  for  proposed  supplemental.  Amount  appropriated 
in  1%0  Includes  a  supplementa  of  {2 1,825,000  against  1959  authorization. 

'  Estimate. 

Note:  Fiscal  year  1959  amounts  include  {29.900.000  authorized  and  {23,000.000  appropriated 
for  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics.  Obligations  and  expenditures  include  amounts 
obligated  and  paid  out  against  unobligated  and  unexpended  balances  brought  forward  from 
NACA's  "Construction  and  equipment"  appropriation  accounts  for  fiscal  years  prior  to  hscal 
year  1959. 

RESEARCH  AND  PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT' 


Fiscal  year 

Budget 
request 

Author- 
ization 

Appropri- 
ation I 

Oblita- 
ti  ns 

Expendi- 
tures 

1959  DOO  transfer 

146.6 

'90.9 

345.3 

671.0 

1.5 

1,380.5 

2,968.3 

4,351.7 

=4,523.0 

4,  575.  9 

4.246.6 

4. 352. 0 

3.677.2 

146.6 

70.7 

333.1 

671.4 

1.6 

1.  305.  5 

2. 957. 9 

4,119.6 

4,341.1 

4.  537.  0 

4,248.6 

4,147.6 

3,  370.  3 

146.6  \ 
50.5  / 
=  347.6 
670.4  1 
1.6  / 
1.302.5 
2.897.9 
3.926.0 
!  4.  363.  6 
4.531.0 
4. 245.  0 
3. 925.  0 
3. 370.  3 

A, 

307.9 

644.1 

1.26L3 
2. 878. 6 
3. 824  4 
4.358.6 
4.468i9 
4,  249.  3 
3.81S.6 
>  3,  46a  1 

1959 

1960 

1961                   

34.0 

255.7 

1961  000  transfer 

487.0 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965     

1966   

1967 

1968      

1969  

935.6 
2, 308.  4 
3,317.4 
3, 984.  5 
4,741.1 
4,  487.  2 
3, 946. 1 
3.  520. 1 

Subtotal... 

1970  

31.330.6 
3.051.4  . 

30,251.0 

29.  777.  5 

29.  445i  5 
•3,1619 

28,017.0 
3, 235.  0 

Total 

34.382.0  . 

32.614  4 

31,252.0 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 

Budget 
request 

Author- 
ization 

Appropri- 
ation' 

Obliga- 
tions 

Expendi- 
tures 

1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 

1%3 

90.8 

94  4 

170.8 

226.7 

86.5 

94.4 

170.8 

226.7 

86.3 

91.4 

170.8 

206.8 

85.0 

89  4 

166.0 

213.2 

86.7 

91.0 

159.1 

207.1 

18  7 

)%4 

560.3 

518.2 

623.5 
591.0 
655.9 
648.2 
1603.2 

494.0 

623.5 
584.0 
640.0 
628.0 
603.2 

493.8 
619  9 
611.2 
646.6 
639.3 
» 648.  3 

415  9 

1%5 

641  0 

577  5 

1%6 

609.4 

1%7 

663.9 

649  9 

1%8 

671.3 

651  5 

l%9 

648.2 

'  659  7 

Subtotal 

Total 

1970 

4.376,8 
650.9  . 

4.218.4 

4.1280.0 

4,212.7 
'650.9 

4, 136.  5 
1  655.  0 

...        5,027.7  .. 

4.863  6 

4  791  5 

I  Actual  amounts  appropriated  except  the  DOD  transfers;  excludes  transfers  between  NASA 
appropriations. 

2 1959  budget  recuest  includes  {20.750.000  for  proposed  supplemental.  Anwunt  appropriated 
in  1960  includes  a  supplemental  of  {16,675,000  against  1959  authorization 

>1965  budget  request  includes  {141,000,000  for  proposed  supplemental  Amount  appropriated 
in  1965  includes  a  supplemental  of  {72,594,000  against  1964  authorization 

•  Estimate. 


'  Formerly  titled  "Administrative  operations." 

•  Actual  amounts  appropriated;  excludes  transfers  between  NASA  appropriations. 

'  Estimate. 

Note:  Fiscal  year  1959  amounts  include  {80.500.000  authorized  and  {78.100,000  appropriated 
tor  the  National  Advisory  Committee  tor  Aeronoutics  Expenditures  include  amounts  paid  out 
of  unexpended  balances  brought  forward  from  NACA's  'Salaries  and  expenses"  appropriation 
accounts  tor  fiscal  years  prior  to  fiscal  year  1959. 


Exhibit  2 
HoL'SE  or  Representatives. 

Committee  on  Science 

and  astronaitics, 
Washington.  D.C..  September  10.  1969. 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yarborough, 
U.S.  SeTiate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborouch  :  Your  recent 
letter  on  our  national  space  program  posed 
significant  and  far  reaching  questions  as  to 
where  we  stand  and  where  we  are  going  in 
our  national  space  effort. 

I  shall  try  from  my  own  point  of  view  as 
Chairman  of  the  Manned  Space  Plight  Sub- 
committee of  the  Oommittee  on  Science  and 
.Astronautics  to  discuss  some  of  these  im- 
portant issues  which  you  have  raised. 

I  share  with  you  the  great  pride  that  we  all 
have  in  the  achievement  of  Astronauts  Arm- 
strong. Collins  and  Aldrin  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  lunar  landing  on  the  Apollo  n 
flight.  Only  a  few  years  ago  when  the  Hus- 
sions launched  the  first  Sputnik  and  our 
national  space  program  was  started,  be- 
latedly, in  earnest,  it  was  difficult  to  fore- 
see the  accomplishment  of  this  stupendous 
achievement.  Even  as  the  Apollo  Program 
contributes  to  our  international  relations, 
our  growth  of  technology,  benefits  education 


and  industry,  many  people  do  not  realize 
that  our  technological  base  in  the  space  pro- 
gram is  rapidly  eroding.  For  over  18  months 
our  aerospace  Industry  has  been  declining  in 
employment  at  the  rate  of  4  to  5  thousand 
I>eople  per  month.  Our  skilled  technological 
teams  in  government  and  industry  are  in 
Jeopardy  of  decimation.  As  you  well  know 
our  country  has  thrived  in  the  capability  to 
remain  In  the  forefront  of  technology.  To- 
day we  stand  in  a  position  where  we  can 
likely  lose  our  greatest  technological  mo- 
mentum from  the  space  program  which  is 
finding  its  way  into  all  sectors  of  American 
life. 

Since  1966  our  expenditures  for  space  by 
NASA  have  declined  from  approximately  $5.9 
billion  t»  less  than  4  billion  in  FY  1969, 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  our  highly 
scientific  and  technological  industry  today  it 
is  considered  that  investments  at  the  rate  of 
•30  to  $40  thousand  per  man  year  are  neces- 
sary to  generate  the  products  and  programs 
of  these  industries.  At  the  current  planned 
funding  level  of  FY  1970,  tt  e  expenditure  for 
these  activities  through  N/JBA  will  have  de- 
clined to  a  level  of  $17  thousand  per  man 
year.  This  level  of  effort  is  barely  enough  to 
keep  the  basic  know-how  Intact.  In  fact,  at 
this  level  it  is  Ukely  that  degradation  of  our 


capabilities  will  take  place.  Dr.  Thomas  O. 
Paine,  before  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee considering  the  FY  1970  NASA  appro- 
priations budget,  stated  that  an  expenditure 
of  less  than  $3.8  billion  in  our  national  space 
program  for  the  Fiscal  Year  would  be  a  going- 
out-of-buslness  level  of  effort.  It  is  signifi- 
cant to  recognize  that  NASA's  budget  request 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  FY  1970  was 
$4.69  billion.  The  budget  request  prepared  by 
the  Johnson  Administration  and  submitted 
in  January  of  this  year  was  $3.76  billion  and 
the  amended  NASA  budget  for  the  same 
period  submitted  by  President  Nixon  was 
$3.72  billion.  TTiese  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves as  to  our  current  position  in  our  na- 
tional space  program. 

The  .ApKJilo  program  has  required  an  invest- 
ment of  nearly  $24  billion  to  achieve  a  lunar 
landing.  The  total  expenditures  for  NASA  for 
all  programs  since  1959  are  slightly  in  excess 
of  $38  billion.  We  stand  at  the  crossroad  as 
far  as  our  future  in  space  is  concerned.  The 
opportunity  exists  for  us  to  capitalize  on  this 
large  mvestment  that  has  been  made  by  the 
American  people. 

Much  has  already  been  achieved  in  the  are« 
of  communication  satellitee,  weather  obser- 
vation and  forecast  and  to  some  extent  nayi- 
gatlon  utilizing  satellites.  By  this  initial  in- 
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vestment  it  has  been  made  clear  that  space 
not  only  will  add  new  knowledge  but  provide 
a  new  avenue  of  commerce  which  should  be 
exploited  along  with  further  scientific  ex- 
ploration in  areas  such  as  oceanography,  ship 
and  aircraft  navigation  and  earth  resources 
Eurveys.  The  future  space  effort  can  provide  a 
wealth  of  utilitarian  benefits  to  our  nation 
and  to  the  world.  Even  in  such  areas  as  com- 
munication, weather  and  navigation  we  have 
only  begun  to  scratch  the  surface  of  space 
opportunities  that  lie  before  us. 

We    have    available    to    us    today    a    large 
tra;ned  scientific  team  capable  of  providing 
a  return   on   our   investment   that   we   have 
made  in  our  national  space  program  We  have 
an  aerospace  Industry  with  the  tools  and  the 
know-how  available  to  reach  into  the  future 
and  we  have  an  in-house  fcientific  and  man- 
agement capability  in  the  government-NASA 
team  which  can  competently  manage  these 
undertakings.  What  we  must  have  in  my  view 
is  the  will  and  the  commitment  to  proceed. 
At  the  present  time  NASA  is  continuing 
the  Apollo  F»rogram  to  conduct  lunar  explo- 
ration operations  Significantly.  In  1972  NASA 
will  laun-h  a  large  earth  orbital  workshop  on 
a  Saturn  V  vehicle  This  workshop  u-ill  be  the 
precursor    of    space    stations    which    can    be 
built  in  the  mid  1970'e.  It  Ir,  with  these  pro- 
grams   that    the    next    near    term    steps    in 
manned  snace  flight  will  be  taken    In  addi- 
tion to  this  a  number  of  fiybys  of  planets  in 
the   solar   system   will    be   made   with   auto- 
mated vehicles  In  the  early  1970's.  These  pro- 
grams, although  well  conceived  and  under- 
way, are  not  enough. 

Among  the  near  term  opportunities  that 
are   available   to   us   I   believe   that  we   first 
should  look  to  the  development  of  a  nw  cost 
cpace     transportaUon     system     most     often 
called  a  "space  shuttle".  Such  a  system  de- 
veloped by  the  mid  1970'6  would  sufficiently 
reduce  the  cost  of  travel  into  earth  orbit  to 
allow    the    establishment    of    a    large    space 
station  to  accomplish  a  number  of  the  Items 
which  I  enumerated  above.  Such  a  system 
will   not  require  the  large  investment  that 
was  made  in  the  Apollo  program  but  would 
utilize  the  technology  developed  in  that  pro- 
gram and  would  allow  the  kind  of  planning 
necessary  to  gain  full  utilization  of  the  re- 
mainder   of    the    Saturn    V    and    Saturn    IB 
launch   vehicles  that  are  available.  Such   a 
shuttle  s%-stem  would  be  operated  much  like 
an  aircraft  In  that  it  would  fly  Into  orbit  and 
return.  Because  It  can  be  used  many  times  It 
could  be  an  economical  transportation  sys- 
tem- ^      ,j 
In  addition  to  this.  I  feel  that  we  should 
proceed  with  the  development  of  a  nuclear 
propulsion  stage.  Here  I  believe  we  can  learn 
from  the  experience  of  our  aircraft  Industry 
over  the  past  several  decades.  In  every  case 
majcr  Improvements  In  propulsion  systems 
for  aircraft  have  occurred  before  the  develop- 
ment of  the  aircraft  system   Itself.   Nuclear 
propulsion  promises  to  open  new  avenues  for 
our  space  activity  providing  a  shuttle  system 
between  earth  and  the  moon  if  it  Is  found 
necessary  to  establish  long  term  bases  on  the 
moon  or  as  a  deep  space  vehicle  for  expand- 
ing our  knowledge  of  the  universe  and  even- 
tually allowing  man  to  traverse  deep  space. 
I   aloo   feel    that   we   should   continue   our 
deep    space    automated    exploration    of    the 
planets.  In  the  last  197a's  at  a  relatively  low 
cost  it  will  be  possible  to  send  vehicles  to 
fly  by  and  Investigate  in  a  limited  number  of 
missions  a  number  of  planets  in  the  solar 
system.  These  planets,  as  I  understand  from 
astronomers   are   only   in    conjunction    once 
every  several  hundred  years.  Such  an  oppor- 
tunity  will   be   available   In   the   late    1970's 
and  should  yield  a  major  scientific  return  at 
minimum  cost  If  we  seize  the  opportunity  to 
build  and  fiv  automated  spacecraft  to  gain 
a  close  look"  such  as  we  did  recently  with 
Mariner  6  and  7  to  observe  Mars. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  if  we  undertake 
these  activities  in  the   1970'8  and  continue 


oxir  current  program  of  lunar  exploration  we 
will  have  a  strong  and  progreeslve  national 
space  effort.  I  am  firmly  committed  to  the 
idea  that  if  we  choose  to  be  a  second  rate 
nation  in  space  that  we  could  easily  become 
a  second  rate  nation  technologically  and 
that  the  wealth  of  benefits  that  can  be 
gained  from  an  effective  national  space  pro- 
gram will  be  left  to  those  who  have  the 
foresight  to  undertake  this  effort. 

I  have  only  briefly  touched  on  the  many 
benefits  that  our  nntlon  and  the  world  have 
already  derived  from  our  national  space 
efTort  Our  Industrv  .ind  our  dally  lives  are 
constantly  being  affected  by  the  products 
and  resources  of  our  national  space  effort. 
Even  the  man.igement  of  our  Industry  today 
have  learned  much  and  are  learning  much 
from  the  management  of  our  national  space 
program.  Our  youth  have  a  new  Inspiration 
and  example  The  knowledge  that  we  have 
gained  from  our  space  explorations  in  the 
last  decade  has  overshadowed  much  of  the 
total  effort  in  science  and  technology  In  the 
past  century.  Th?  international  Implications 
of  our  natio"nal  space  effort,  particularly  fol- 
lowing the  flight  of  Apollo  11,  are  obvious. 

Surely  we  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  the 
need  to  maintain  our  national  space  effort. 
W^e  must  stop  the  decline  of  our  capability 
in  space  at  a  time  when  its  achievements  are 
just  becoming  generally  app.arent  to  our 
nation  and  the  world. 

I   hope   my   comments   on   yotir  questions 
will  be  helpful. 
Sincerely, 

Clin  E.  TEAGrri, 
Chairman.    Subcommittee    on    Manned 
Space  Flight. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
is  now  under  control,  one-half  hour  to 
each  side  on  the  amendment. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  10  minutes? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield   10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

Florida.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
support  the  Yarborcugh  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
entire  world  watched  as  an  American  be- 
came the  first  man  to  set  foot  upon  the 
moon.  While  there  is  no  way  to  assess 
the  far-reaching  effects  of  this  magnifi- 
cent feat,  it  certainly  can  be  said  that 
this  was  the  greatest  outstanding  single 
achievement  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Mr.  President,  for  the  past  2  to  3  years, 
it  has  been  politically  popular  for  a  few 
to  trj'  to  shoot  down  the  space  program. 
The  arguments  range  from  cynical  re- 
marks about  bringing  back  cheese  from 
the  moon  to  cries  that  if  we  were  not 
spending  so  much  money  in  space,  we 
could  solve  all  our  problems  here  on 
earth. 

I  fail  to  see  how  shorting  the  space 
program  of  money  can  .'=olve  our  domestic 
problems.  We  are  already  spending  over 
S22  billicn  a  year  in  Federal  aid  in  wel- 
fare. The  space  program  costs  less  than 
S4  billion  annually,  less  than  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  our  gross  national  product. 
By  hurting  ourselves  in  an  area  where 
we  now  lead,  ■we  will  not  only  not  solve 
our  economic  and  social  problems  but  we 
will  lose  the  qualities  that  will  one  day 
enable  us  to  solve  them. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  United  States 
today  faces  many  problems  that  require 


money  and  that  also  the  need  to  limit 
Federal  spending  is  great.  In  vie'w  of  this 
need,  and  in  the  wake  of  the  success  of 
the  Apollo  II.  it  is  especially  important 
now  to  establish  the  direction  and  goals 
of  the  Nation's  future  space  program. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  bill  before  us 
today  there  is  no  manned  space  flight 
program  beyond  1973.  The  current  NASA 
program  provides  for  three  launches  per 
year  utilizing  the  remaining  n'ne  Saturn 
vehicles.  Apollo  Applications  as  currently 
planned  will  include  the  flight  of  one 
S4B  tank  workshop  as  a  forerunner  to  a 
space  station.  This  means  that  under  the 
current  plan,  we  will  have  hd  manned 
space  flight  program  after  1973. 

Studies  alone — and  they  are  provided 
for,  of  course,  in  the  bill — will  not  pro- 
vide the  research  and  development  nor 
the  hardware  and  experience  necessary 
for  a  balanced  space  program  in  the 
1970s. 

We  cannot  continue  just  to  maintain 
options,  which  is  all  this  bill  does  as  far 
as  manned  space  flight  is  concerned, 
while  our  resources  to  accomplish  these 
options  are  rapidly  eroding.  Mention  was 
made  in  the  debate  earlier  about  thou- 
sands of  workers  who  have  be€n  laid  off 
in  their  respective  areas  in  the  space 
program.  That  has  been  especially  true, 
of  course,  in  Florida,  at  the  Cape,  an 
area  of  the  State  I  used  to  represent  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  Indeed, 
our  State's  program  is  eroding,  so  far  as 
our  technicians,  our  scientists,  and  our 
engineers  are  concerned. 

The  NASA  authorization  of  S3 .7 15  bil- 
lion which  we  are  considerine  today  rep- 
resents the  barest  minimum  to  maintain 
ongoing  programs.  Even  this  amotmt 
may  not  provide  a  maintenance  level. 
The  thing  we  ought  to  note  here,  and 
what  is  important  in  the  Yarborough 
amendment,  is  that  this  budget  includes 
no  big  new  goals  and  no  new  starts.  In 
fact,  a  further  reduction  would  repre- 
sent a  phaseout  approach  rather  than  a 
balanced  effort  to  continue  our  present 
momentum 

President  Nixon's  revised  budget  held 
open  options  for  future  Saturn  V  produc- 
tion and  provided  funds  for  lunar  explo- 
ration. Subsequently  the  President  ap- 
pointed a  space  task  force  to  recommend 
goals  and  objectives  for  our  space  effort 
in  the  1970's  and  early  1980e.  This  study, 
with  its  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tion, has  now  been  released  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Tlie  proposed  Yarborough  amend- 
ment, which  I  am  cosponsoring,  antici- 
pates these  recommendations.  Briefly,  the 
President's   Space   Task    Group    report 
concludes  that  we  are  at  the  beginning 
of  long-term  exploration  and  use  of  space 
by  man  and  that  exploitation  of  space  is 
w'ithin  our  capability.  The  report  con- 
cludes that   we   have   the  national   re- 
sources and  the  capabUity  to  seize  these 
new   opportunities  to  advance   science, 
engineering,  international  relations,  and 
enliance  the  prospects  for  peace. 

Under  the  general  goal  of  a  manned 
Mars  mission  in  this  century,  the  Space 
Task  Group  has  endorsed,  in  addition  to 
other  specific  objectives,  a  new  space 
transportation  capability  and  a  space 
station  system. 
The  budget  before  us  is  $250,850,000 
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less  than  the  amount  authorized  by  the 
House.  Now  that  we  have  the  benefit  of 
the  President's  Task  Force  Group  study, 
it  Is  my  view  that  the  Yarborough 
amendment  restoring  the  budget  to  more 
nearly  the  level  of  the  House  authoriza- 
tion does  provide  a  more  balanced  space 
program. 

Unlike  any  other  Federal  agency, 
NASA  has  absorbed  a  cut  of  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  within  the  last  3  years. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  some  studies 
on  this  last  year,  and  it  is  the  only 
Federal  agency  in  the  last  3  years  that 
has  continually  had  a  less  percentage  of 
the  national  budget.  Others  have  had 
an  increasing  amount. 

These  reductions  have  not  only  forced 
cancellation  or  deferral  of  many  im- 
portant projects  but  also  have  increased 
the  long-range  total  cost  of  many  of  the 
programs.  Because  of  the  long  leadtime 
required  for  major  space  programs,  the 
impact  of  these  reductions  will  not  be 
visible  until  the  early  1970's. 

Mr.  President,  our  defense  budget  is 
now  running  at  a  cost  of  $77  billion  an- 
nually. We  certainly  explored  that  in  full 
in"the  last  2  months.  We  are  fighting  a 
war  against  communism  in  Vietnam  at  a 
cost  of  $25  billion  annually.  We  have 
spent  $171  billion  in  foreign  aid  since 
World  War  n.  Every  single  dollar  of 
defense  spending,  or  Vietnam  spending, 
or  foreign  aid  spending,  is  directly  re- 
lated to  our  national  goal  of  survival. 

We  spent  a  total  of  $23.9  billion  going 
to  the  moon.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  a 
strong  argiunent  can  be  made  that  these 
dollars  are  more  than  equal  in  value  for 
goods  received,  in  the  constant  struggle 
for  the  good  will  and  friendship  of  peo- 
ples around  the  world,  as  any  defense 
dollars  or  any  foreign  aid  dollars. 

There  are  many  arguments  for  the 
importance  of  practical  fallouts  from  the 
space  program  in  the  field  of  communi- 
cations, weather  reporting  and  predic- 
tion, navigation  and  mapping,  new  prod- 
ucts and  a  host  of  other  contributions, 
tangible  and  intangible. 

However,  if  none  of  this  had  occurred 
at  all,  I  am  convinced  that  the  prestige 
which  the  United  States  has  acquired 
throughout  the  world  by  virtue  of  its 
Apollo  11  moon  voyage  is  alone  worth  the 
money  we  have  invested  and  expended. 

There  are  four  major  goals  to  be  per- 
formed. One,  to  further  manned  space 
fiight  for  long  periods  in  close  to  the 
earth  orbit  to  prepare  us  for  longer 
space  voyages.  Two,  more  scientific  ex- 
ploration to  unlock  the  secrets  of  the 
imiverse.  Three,  a  manned  space  flight 
to  Mars.  Four,  immanned  explorations 
of  the  rest  of  the  planets  in  the  solar 
system. 

Not  all  of  these  goals  can  be  accom- 
plished at  once  and  simultaneously,  nor 
is  there  any  thought  that  they  should 
be.  Properly  scheduled,  they  are  all  pos- 
sible within  the  financial  capability  of 
the  United  States.  We  should  map  right 
now  an  orderly  space  program  to  carry 
us  through  the  next  two  decades  of  the 
1970s  and  the  1980's.  We  can  do  this 
and  spend  considerably  less  a  percentage 
of  the  gross  national  product  of  this  Na- 
tion than  we  did  in  accomplishing  the 
Apollo  program. 


To  set  our  goals  for  anything  less, 
would  deny  our  heritage  and  cast  aside 
and  abandon  the  never-failing  adven- 
turous spirit  of  our  Nation  and  Its  peo- 
ple since  the  first  settlers  came  to  this 
land  over  350  years  ago. 

It  is  for  the  administration  to  set  the 
goals,  but  it  is  just  as  important  that 
Congress,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  back  the  administration  in  an 
ongoing,  adventurous,  and  productive 
space  program,  that  -is  representative 
and  reflective  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  its  heritage  of  exploration, 
and  breakthrough  in  science  and  engi- 
neering and  technology. 

That  is  why  I  support  the  Yarborough 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  especially  nec- 
essary to  carry  on  the  portion  of  the  in- 
crease in  funds  which  is  in  the  House 
authorization  bill  and  which  is  contained 
in  the  Yarborough  amendment,  partic- 
ularly in  the  manned  space  flight  portion 
of  it.  There  is  no  money  for  further 
manned  space  flight  after  what  we  have 
on  the  program  now,  with  the  remaining 
Saturn  5  shots. 

Tliere  is  a  little  money  for  study,  yes; 
but  studies  have  been  made  year  after 
year;  and  unless  we  put  some  real  money 
in  this  thing  to  do  more  than  the  studies 
and  to  get  some  hardware,  we  are  going 
to  be  out  of  business  so  far  as  manned 
space  flight  is  concerned  in  the  1970's. 

One  thing  that  has  always  impressed 
me,  as  a  close  observer  of  the  space  pro- 
gram in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  I  worked  with  it  for  6  years  on  the 
House  Space  Committee,  was  the  tre- 
mendous emphasis  our  competition, 
Russia,  put  on  its  space  program.  They 
have  always  striven  to  maintain  the  lead 
over  as  that  they  acquired  with  sputnik 
and  putting  into  space  the  first  man.  We 
overcame  that  lead  over  the  years,  but 
they  still  devote  a  larger  portion  of  their 
national  budget  to  space,  proportion- 
ately, than  we  do  in  our  budget,  which 
indicates  the  great  emphasis  they  place 
upon  space,  because  they  realize  the  im- 
portance it  has — that  the  first  nation  in 
space  is  going  to  be  the  first  nation  on 
earth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  back  the  Yarborough 
amendment,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  does. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  concluded. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  would  add 
$222,250,000  to  the  NASA  fiscal  year 
1970  authorization. 

One  of  the  major  problems  with  any 
large  endeavor  that  is  as  broad  and  as 
rewarding  as  our  national  space  effort  is 
a  chronic  lack  of  funds  to  do  everything 
that  people  would  like  to  do.  There  are 
many  things  that  could  be  done  in  our 
space  effort  that  we  are  not  doing.  The 
committee  has  heard  testimony  many 
times  that  cutbacks  such  as  NASA  has 
been  experiencing  during  the  last  5  years 
are  not  the  most  efiQcient  and  economical 
way  to  achieve  i"esults. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  NASA  could  use 


more  money  and  use  it  efficiently.  How- 
ever, at  the  present  time,  with  the  heavy 
pressures  and  expenditures  resulting 
from  other  demands  on  the  budget  such 
as  the  Vietnam  conflict,  large  new  pro- 
grams, and  the  current  inflationary 
trend,  your  committee  believes  that  the 
most  prudent  course  the  Senate  can  fol- 
low is  to  accept  the  well-reasoned  and 
carefully  considered  plan  that  the  Presi- 
dent submitted  for  NASA  and  that  your 
committee  is  recommending. 

As  all  of  my  colleagues  know,  there 
have  been  some  classic  cases  where  the 
Congress  has  insisted  that  the  executive 
branch  spend  more  on  certain  programs 
than  had  been  requested.  There  have 
been  only  rare  exceptions  when  the 
Congress  succeeded  In  this  endeavor.  In 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  these  cases 
the  executive  simply  refused  to  spend  the 
money.  There  have  been  no  indications 
from  the  President  that  this  year's  space 
bill  would  be  one  of  those  rare  excep- 
tions. 

Since  tiie  Senate  committee  acted  on 
the  bill,  the  Appropriations  Committee  in 
the  other  body  has  likewise  acted  on  the 
House  authorization.  The  appropriation 
bill  as  acted  upon  by  the  House  carries 
$18.54  million  less  than  the  Senate  au- 
thorization as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee. It  would  simply  be  an  exercise  in  fu- 
tility for  the  Senate  to  say  we  are  going 
to  authorize  an  incerase  of  $222.2  million 
over  and  above  the  amount  carried  in 
the  bill.  For  these  reasons  and  although 
many  of  the  things  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  said  are  correct,  I  must  opix)se 
giving  NASA  any  authorization  over  and 
above  what  the  committee  is  recommend- 
ing. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
increases  similar  to  those  contained  in 
the  amendment  before  us  were  con- 
sidered by  your  Space  Committee  during 
its  deliberation  of  the  bill.  The  increases 
were  rejected  in  each  instance,  after  due 
consideration. 

I  refer  my  colleagues  to  the  committee 
report  on  the  NASA  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1970. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  that 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Texas  be 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eacleton  in  the  chair).  Who  j-ields 
time? 

Ml-.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time  if  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time  does  the  Senator  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  On  my  time. 

The  PBESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceeded 
to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama.       „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr    ALLEN.   Mr.   President,   we   are 
called  upon  to  vote  on  the  authorization 
for  NASA  in  the  amount  of  $3,715,527,000 
as  recommended  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
Mr    Piesident.  the  recommended  au- 
thorization is  $250,850,000  less  than  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  House  it  is 
$45  million  less  than  requested  in  the 
President's  original  budget  it  is  $435  mil- 
lion less  than  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee in  the  last  fiscal  year  and  it  is  the 
lowest  total  amount  recommended  by  the 
committee  since  1962.  It  provides  funds 
only  for   minimal  progress  toward  in- 
creasing  the   scientific,    technical,    and 
economic  return  on  the  Nation's  invest- 
ment in  the  space  program.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  Senate  should  restore  the  $250,- 
850  000   as   passed   by   the   House.   The 
Yarborough  amendment  does  not  go  that 
far  however. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  fundamental 
question  here?  As  I  see  it  our  Nation  is 
faced  with  a  truly  unique  challenge.  I 
believe  most  sincerely  that  we  are  asked 
to  fund  a  search  for  the  key  to  our  future 
on  earth — as  well  as  our  past. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  the 
question  before  us  is  more  than  a  ques- 
tion of  the  wisdom  of  increasing  or  de- 
creasing the  amount  of  authorization 
for  an  ordinary  governmental  function. 
I  wish  that  the  decision  were  that  simple. 
But  it  is  not.  We  are  not  dealing  with  an 
economic  question,  as  such,  and  for  this 
reason  we  will  not  be  guided  in  reaching 
our  decision  merely  by  reference  to  eco- 
nomic symbols,  or  words  or  phrases  or 
ideas. 

But.  of  course,  there  are  many  eco- 
nomic and  humanitarian  benefits  that 
can  rea.sonably  be  expected  from  an 
adequately  funded  space  program.  As  of 
today,  there  are  not  less  than  2,500  new 
products  on  the  market  resulting  from 
technological  development  in  the  space 
program. 

The  computer  industry  is  largely  the 
result  of  demands  created  by  space  pro- 
grams and  is  today  a  $20  billion  industry 
in  America  and  employs  close  to  800,000 
people.  This  means.  Mr.  President,  that  a 
single  industry  which  owes  its  existence 
to  the  space  program  accounts  for  1 
percent  of  the  total  working  force  of 
America  today.  What  can  we  hope  for 
tomorrow? 

From  a  different  standpoint  the  de- 
velopment of  satellites  has  translated  the 
dream  of  global  communication  into  a 
reality:  it  has  provided  the  means  for 
weather  observation,  the  beneficial  re- 
sults of  which  are  only  beginning.  But 
it  has  already  provided  an  early  warn- 
ing system  for  weather  disasters  and  has 
saved  innumerable  lives.  Soon  these 
satellites  will  be  inventorying  the  world's 
great  natural  resources. 

Miniature  television  sets  have  been  de- 
veloped which  weigh  slightly  over  1 
pound  and  hundreds  of  applications 
await  in  the  scientific,  industrial,  edu- 
cational, medical,  and  communications 
fields. 


In  the  medical  field,  ingenious  instru- 
ments have  been  developed  which  meas- 
ure physical  reactions  of  individuals 
thousands  of  miles  away;  new  sensors 
have  been  devLsed  which  are  capable  of 
detecting  cancer  and  Parkinsons  dis- 
ease; the  astronaut  helmet  has  been 
adapted  for  treatment  of  asthmatic  chil- 
dren; the  lunar  walker  has  been  adapted 
for  paraplegics;  new  heat  resistant  paints 
have  been  developed  which  will  revise 
the  system  of  painting  our  homes,  paint 
that  "will  neither  crack  nor  peel  and  will 
endure  for  years  and  years. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  thousands 
of  applications  of  our  space  science  tech- 
nology which  have  economic  and  hu- 
manitarian implications.  But  the  thing  to 
remember  in  this  regard  is  that  we  are 
merely  standing  at  the  threshold  of  vast 
new  areas  of  economic  and  humanitari- 
an benefits  which  await  the  harvest.  We 
have  only  begun.  All  mankind  will  reap 
the  benefits. 

While  the  economic  rewards  of  full 
funding  of  NASA  are  exciting  to  con- 
template, they  simply  pale  into  insignifi- 
cancy in  compari-son  with  the  mtangible 
rewards  which  can  be  described  only  in 
terms  of  the  human  spirit  and  human 
aspirations. 

No.  Mr.  President,  the  fundamental 
issue  is  not  economic  but  rather  one  of 
national  aspiration.  It  is  not  one  of  fiscal 
and  monetary  E>olicy  but  one  of  national 
will  and  national  determination.  It  is  a 
question  of  a  nation's  inherent  capacity 
to  respond  to  or  shirk  from  the  challenge 
of  national  greatness. 

Tlie  challenge  before  us  is  presented  in 
a  universal  language  of  all  races,  of  all 
creeds,  all  colors,  and  all  nationalities. 
It  is  the  language  of  science,  and  its 
message  is  one  of  hope  and  faith,  and  it 
is  addressed  to  the  eternal  and  universal 
quest  of  man  for  knowledge  and  truth 
and  light  and  wisdom. 

Tills  quest,  Mr.  President,  is  the  imi- 
fying  force  in  the  world  which  has  been 
activated  by  the  space  program.  It  has 
introduced  a  new  perspective  and  new 
values  to  shape  the  thinking  of  all  men 
and  it  has  awakened  new  aspirations  and 
new  dreams  and  new  hopes  which  now 
pervade  the  consciou.sness  of  all  who  can 
comprehend  the  significance  of  our  dra- 
matic breakthrough  to  the  frontiers  of 
space. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  our  privilege  at  this 
time  and  point  in  history  to  respond  to 
the  call  for  national  greatness  which 
paradoxically  transcends  traditional  con- 
cepts of  nationalism.  For  in  funding  a 
program  dedicated  to  the  exploration  of 
the  frontiers  of  our  universe — every  man, 
woman,  and  child  on  this  earth  has  a 
vital  interest,  and  the  knowledge  gained 
from  these  efforts  will  never  be  confined 
by  national  boundaries.  One  might  even 
reflect  and  marvel  at  the  combination  of 
circumstances  which  makes  our  national 
assembly  the  appropriate  forum  for  fix- 
ing the  goals  and  funding  an  enterprise 
so  overburdened  with  imiversal  Interest 
and  concern  and  meaning. 

But.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the  forum. 
The  decision  is  ours.  It  Is  unfortunate 
that  none  of  us  can  clearly  foresee  the 
ultimate  consequences  of  our  decision 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  effects  of  the 


decision  for  good  or  for  ill  will  help  shape 
the  lives  of  unborn  generations. 

Needless  to  say,  a  question  of  such 
importance  will  not  permit  our  judg- 
ments to  be  impaired  by  consideration 
of  partisan  politics;  nor  by  ideological 
rlietoric  and  debate  concerning  narrow 
and  transitory  domestic  problems. 

All  of  these  considerations  are  grossly 
and  fantastically  inapproprlat*  to  the 
issue.  Faith  in  the  future  is  not  for  sale, 
the  value  of  creative  genius  is  not  meas- 
ured in  dollars.  heroLsm  is  not  bought. 
We  have  these  at  our  command.  We  are 
asked  to  set  a  goal;  to  provide  the  funds 
to  keep  intact  the  talent  and  ingenuity 
of  our  scientists  and  engineers:  and  to 
demonstrate  our  faith  in  a  shared  vision. 
Mr.  President,  the  very  least  we  can 
do  is  to  vote  for  the  authorization  rec- 
ommended by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

But  we  should  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
least  that  we  can  do.  We  should  not  be 
satisfied  with  providing  funds  merely  for 
minimal  progress  toward  increasing  the 
scientific,  technical,  economic,  and  hu- 
manitarian returns  on  our  Nation's  in- 
vestment in  the  space  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  Yarbor- 
ough amendment  and  urge  the  Senate  to 

adopt  it. 

Mr  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
\ield  mvself  3  minutes. 
■    Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator   from    Texas    is    recognized    for    3 
minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  <Mr. 
GuRNEY )  and  the  distinguished  Senatoi- 
from  Alabama  'Mr,  Allen^  for  the  very 
fine  and  forceful  statements  they  have 
made  here.  They  have  given  the  answer 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  We 
recall,  at  the  meeting,  that  he  yielded 
himself  time  to  argue  that  tliis  amend- 
ment should  not  be  adopted  because  the 
appropriation  of  the  House  was  only  so 

much. 

It  is  the  authorization  committees  ol 
the  Congress  who  have  the  duty  of  de- 
termining how  much  is  needed  to  do  a 
particular  iob.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  sit,  takes  in  appro- 
priations to  see  how  much  money  they 
have  to  spend  and  determine  how  much 
they  can  allocate  to  each  one.  It  is  not 
the  province  of  the  appropriation  com- 
mittee to  determine  need.  That  is  the 
province  of  the  authorization  commit- 
tee, to  determine  need,  whether  there  is 
money  enough  or  not.  I  point  out  that  in 
fiscal    year    1968.    appropriations    never 
kept  up  with  authorizations.  An  authori- 
zation is  for  need.  We  put  the  cart  before 
the  horse  if  we  say  that  because  the  ap- 
propriations from  the  House  are  only  so 
much,  therefore  we  should  not  authorize 
more  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  on  the 
Senator's  own  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  just  men- 
tioned the  responsibility  of  authoriza- 
tion committees  to  make  determinations 
of  how  much  is  needed.  That  is  exactly 
what  the  authorization  committee  has 
done  m  this  insUnce;  namely,  to  submit 
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a  determination  as  to  how  much  is 
needed.  We  came  out  with  that  determi- 
nation. A  unanimous  recommendation 
was  made,  and  not  one  member  of  the 
Senate  authorizing  committee  supported 
the  Senator's  .'\mendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  It  Is  Interesting 
to  note  that  there  Is  broad-based  support 
for  the  amendment,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  fmn  the  people  who  cosponsor 
it.  One  Senator,  who  planned  to  be  here, 
could  not  be  here.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama,  as  well  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  iMr.  Al- 
LEH).  who  has  just  spoken,  support  this 
broad-based  amendment.  We  say  it  is 
unsound  for  an  authorization  to  be  based 
only  on  what  the  House  has  appropri- 
ated. The  word  is  "pioneering."  We  tell 
the  Appropriations  Committee  what  is 
needed. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  it  has  been 
true  that  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions, with  their  hard  look,  have  cut 
back  the  authorizations.  If  we  are  to  base 
our  authorizations  on  what  the  House 
has  appropriated,  we  will  surely  liqui- 
date the- space  program  in  a  hurry.  That 
is-  the  eutback  way.  That  will  cause  a 
faster  cutback  than  even  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
has  recommended. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr,  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  desire  to  have  the  Record  show 
that  I  voted  against  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  able  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (put- 
ting the  question) . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  another  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
<rf  the  amendment  be  discontinued  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  10.  line  15.  it  Is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "$225.627,000"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thei-eof  "$291.627.000'. 

On  page  10.  line  20,  strike  out  "$20,400.- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  '■$27,400,000". 

On  page  10.  line  21.  strike  out  '•$128.- 
400,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  $138,400.- 
OOO". 

On  page  10,  line  24,  strike  out  "$27,500.- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  $30,000,000". 

On  page  10,  line  25,  strike  out  "$33, 550,- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  •$35,000,000". 

On  page  11,  line  1,  strike  out  "$22,100.- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  $23,600,000". 

On  pagB  H.  line  a,  strike  out  "$30,260,000" 
and  Inaert  in  Ueu  Ukereof  "$21,400,000". 


On  page  11,  line  4.  strike  out  "$36,050,000" 
and  ineert  in  lieu  thereof  "$39,900,000". 

On  page  11,  line  8,  strike  out  "$22,850,000" 
and  ineert  In  lieu  thereof  "$28,100,000" 

On  pRge  11.  line  7,  strike  out  "$77,700,000" 
and  ineert  tn  Ueu  thereof   •$80,900,000". 

On  page  11.  line  8,  strike  out  "$278.000,000" 
and    Ineert  In   lieu   thereof   "$293,000,000". 

On  page  12.  lines  3  and  4,  strike  out  "$637,- 
400.000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  '$643,- 
750,000". 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
the  amendment  would -authorize  an  addi- 
tion of  $116  million  to  the  committee 
bill.  It  cuts  in  half  the  amount  of  addi- 
tional authorization  requested  in  the 
amendment  that  was  just  voted  on. 

Tlie  list  which  is  on  the  desk  of  every 
Senator  has  been  gone  over  with  per- 
sons knowledgeable  in  the  space  world. 
We  have  omitted  the  least  critical  items, 
left  in  the  amendment  the  most  critical 
ones. 

We  have  reduced  the  amount  for  space 
flight  operations,  which  is  item  2  on  the 
list.  $129  million.  We  have  cut  that 
amount  to  $66  million.  We  have  cut 
all  of  the  amount  on  the  item  for  Apollo. 
By  these  two  large  cuts,  we  have  cut  more 
than  S200  million  and  left  an  increase  of 
only  $116  million.  Most  of  them  were 
covered  in  detail  in  my  initial  explana- 
tion of  the  major  amendment,  which  re- 
quired some  tliree-quarters  of  an  hour. 
In  the  interest  of  time  I  shall  not  repeat 
that 

This  amendment  cuts  out  the  two  big 
items.  It  provides  funds  for  space  vehicle 
adjustments  and  the  launching  platform, 
and  for  the  development  of  a  new  space 
suit  for  the  astronauts,  one  which  will 
be  less  cumbersome. 

The  amendment  provides  for  many 
anall  items.  One  item  would  permit  some 
continuing  investigation  and  research  so 
as  to  make  ttie  engines  and  machines  we 
now  have  more  viable  and  more  eco- 
nomical. One  item  for  example,  is  the 
effort,  by  research,  to  decrease  the  cost 
of  launching  a  vehicle  from  $500  a  pound, 
as  it  is  now,  to  only  $50  a  pound.  This  is 
a  stripped-down,  minimum  amendment 
of  $116  million  to  permit  NASA  to  go 
forward  with  research  until  the  time 
when  we  get  more  active  In  space. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  for  the  same 
reasons  stated  on  the  last  one.  The  au- 
thorizing committee  considered  this  bill 
very  carefully  and  tried  to  arrive  at  a 
balanced  program,  one  that  would  per- 
mit NASA  to  act  effectively.  The  bill  we 
have  submitted  is  exactly  in  the  same 
amount  as  tlie  President's  request.  The 
House  Appropriations  Committee  has  al- 
ready acted  and  has  reduced  the  program 
$18.54  million  below  the  amount  which 
we  authorized  in  this  bill.  So  this  would 
simply  be  an  exercise  in  futility. 

All  of  the  committee  members  who 
have  studied  this  matter  in  great  detail 
support  tlie  present  amount  that  is  re- 
quested. I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  down 
this  amendment. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President. 
my  remarks  made  earlier  in  opposition  to 
the  first  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  equally  apply 


to  this  amendment.  Again  I  refer  my  col- 
leagues to  the  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committee's  report  on  NASA's 
authorizations  for  fiscal  1&70  for  the  rea- 
sons why  the  House-passed  increases 
were  rejected. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes.  Let  me  repeat 
what  I  pointed  out  earlier  in  explanation 
of  the  amendment.  We  are  cutting  back 
very  drastically  on  NASA.  We  are  cutting 
back  on  its  research.  By  comparison, 
while  the  NASA  budget  is  being  cut  to 
pieces,  so  that  it  is  only  62.5  percent  of 
what  it  was,  from  $5.9  billl<Mi  to  $3.7 
billion,  the  Defense  Department's  request 
was  increased  by  over  half  a  billion 
dollars,  S515  million,  for  astronautical 
and  space  research  and  development  pro- 
grams— not  the  whole  budget,  but  merely 
for  the  ^ace  and  astronautical  researcli 
program. 

It  appears  that  we  are  just  phasing  out 
NASA  and  utilizing  in  Its  place  the  De- 
fense Department's  space  and  astro- 
nautical research  programs.  Here  we  are 
phasmg  out  the  broader  based  research 
of  NASA  in  space — which  is  also  used  for 
defense — and  at  the  same  time  increas- 
ing by  over  half  a  billion  dollars  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  requests  for  astro- 
nautical and  space  research  and  develop- 
ment programs. 

This  amendment  requests  only  $116 
million  over  the  committee  vllowance.  It 
would  be  approximately  half  the  differ- 
ence between  the  authorization  of  the 
House  committee  and  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. This  is  a  very  modest  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  let 
me  merely  point  out  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  space  budget  is  $2,210 
million.  If  we  continue  decreasing 
NASA's  budget,  the  defense  space  budget 
will  be  double  that  of  the  NASA  budget. 
I  submit  that  one  is  skyrocketing  while 
the  other  is  being  pulled  down  to  the 
point  of  disassembling  research  teams. 
I  submit  it  is  not  wise  to  disassemble 
those  teams.  We  have  not  had  happen  to 
one  of  NASA's  vehicles  what  happened  to 
the  submarine  in  California.  We  have  not 
had  happen  to  NASA  vehicles  what  hap- 
pened to  the  helicopters  that  were  not 
able  to  fly  because  their  blades  came  off. 
The  NASA  program  has  been  one  of  the 
miracles  of  industrial  science.  Not  one 
vehicle  that  was  sent  up  with  a  human 
being  has  ever  fallen  back.  It  is  a  miracle. 
Never  in  the  history  of  industrial  of  en- 
gineering science  has  anything  worked 
like  NASA  has  worked. 

Yet  we  have  seen  what  has  happened 
in  the  Department  of  Defense,  where 
helicopters  would  not  work,  where  a  sub- 
marine sank,  and  where  they  have  huge 
cost  overrun.  So  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise 
to  cut  back  on  NASA's  budget  while  in- 
creasing the  Department  of  Defense 
budget.  We  have  in  NASA  the  most  ef- 
ficient operation  in  the  history  of  science 
and  engineering  that  this  Government 
has  ever  created.  All  I  am  asking  for  is 
$116  million.  Even  if  approved,  it  would 
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have  to  go  through  the  Approviations 
Committee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

back  my  time.  ,,    . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, let  the  Record  show  I  voted  against 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Rec- 
ord will  so  show.  ...» 

Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Record  .show  that  I  voted  "yea  "  on 
the  last  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 

time? 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  On  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll.  ..,     .  T     1, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that   the  order  for 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  at  third  reading? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  yet. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  k-gislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the    mendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  17.  between  lines  19  and  20,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec  6  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  momentum  of  the  space  program  be 
maintained  as  a  matter  of  high  national 
priority  and  that  timely  commitment  to  new 
space  programs  is  urgently  needed.  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
after  consideration  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  President's  space  task  group, 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  .'Vdmin- 
istratlon  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  as 
soon  as  possible,  but  not  later  than  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  a  report  outlining  such  new  programs 
together  with  such  recommendations  for 
new  legislation  as  the  Administration  deems 
appropriate." 

On   page    17,   Une    20.   strike   out     "Sec.    6 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof    "Sec.  7". 


I  understand,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
amendment  would  call  for  debate.  I  have 
had  indication  that  there  would  be  de- 
bate on  both  sides,  since  we  are  going 
into  the  question  of  national  priorities. 

In  view  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and 
the  fact  that  some  Senators  have  en- 
gagements elsewhere,  and  because  there 
will  probably  be  an  opportimity  to  debate 
the  matter  on  the  appropriations  later. 
and  at  a  more  propitious  time,  I  wanted 


to  get  the  sense  of  the  amendment  into 
the  Record  at  this  time  and  serve  notice 
that  we  will  take  it  up  later. 

At  this  time,  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment, and  shall  not  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator withdraws  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  Is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

Tlie  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  In  the  bill 
before  the  Senate,  which  is  not  far  from 
passace.  we  have  reached  the  end  of  the 
beginning  of  our  activities  in  space. 

The  achievement  of  the  landing  on  the 
moon  and  the  safe  return  of  the  astro- 
nauts has  demonstrated  to  our  people 
and  to  the  world  that  we  have  created  the 
necessarj'  capability  for  space  acti\-ities. 
That  capability  can  be  employed  for 
benefits  to  man  on  earth,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge  and.  if  neces- 
sary, to  enhance  the  security  of  our 
coimtrj- and  the  free  world. 

Regarding  the  Moon  itself,  this  bill 
provides  for  a  program  of  nine  manned 
lunar  landings  following  the  Apollo  11 
mission,  extending  through  1972.  These 
flights  are  a  logical  approach  to  a  later 
decision  on  lunar  exploration  for  the 
period  after  1972. 

Also  authorized  by  this  bill  are  pro- 
grams to  realize  further  practical  bene- 
fits—in particular,  the  earth  resources 
program.  Viewing  the  earth  from  space 
will  help  us  to  manage  our  agriculture, 
atmosphere,  water  and  mineral  reserves. 
It  will  speed  the  coming  of  the  day  when 
we  can  tap  the  wealth  of  the  oceans. 

The  bill  will  also  accelerate  our  prog- 
ress tow^ard  the  goal  of  accurate,  long- 
range  weather  forecasts,  and  it  will  pro- 
vide for  studies  of  direct  broadcast  com- 
munications from  space  and  of  cl%il  navi- 
gation aids.  It  will  move  ahead  the  ap- 
plication space  technology  to  other  areas 
of  business  and  industry,  thus  continuing 
to  stimulate  the  real  growth  of  our  econ- 
omy, so  necessary  for  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  the  times. 

Last  winter,  a  distinguished  group  of 
scientists  was  asked  to  examine  the  fu- 
ture of  the  space  program.  The  group 
included  three  Nobel  Prize  winners- 
Chairman  Charles  H.  Townes,  Luis  Al- 
varez and  William  Shockley— and  Dr. 
Lee  A.  Dubridge  who  participated  in  the 
deliberations  up  to  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  President  Nixon's  science 
adviser. 

The  committee  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  United  States  should  continue 
strong  efforts  to  remain  in  the  forefront 


of  all  major  categories  of  space  activity, 
including  space  sciences,  solar  system  ex- 
ploration, manned  flight  capability,  and 
economic  applications.  It  concluded  that 
the  annual  investment  of  a  hall  to  1 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product  is 
reasonable  for  the  civilian  space  pro- 
gram. Tlie  present  measure  would  au- 
thorize less  than  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  the  GNP  for  the  civilian  space  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1970. 

Now  what  is  the  lelationship  of  this 
program  to  our  national  security?  A  re- 
cent decision  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense   terminated    the    work    on     the 
manned  orbiting  laboratory,  which  would 
have  permitted  experimentation  to  deter- 
mine the  ability  of  men  to  perform  tasks 
related  to  national  security.  The  cancel- 
lation  of   the   program   was   purely   for 
reasons  of  economy.  It  was  made  clear 
that  the  decision  did  not  reflect  on  the 
quality  of  the  work  or  on  the  ultimate 
value  of  manned  flight  for  militarv-  pur- 
poses But  it  was  decided  that  in  the  next 
few  years,  national  security  needs  could 
be  met  with  less  costly  automated  mis- 
sions. 

The  resulting  situation  underlines  the 
importance  of  continuing  the  efforts  in 
the  civilian  space  program.  Tlie  missions 
to  the  moon  and  the  earth-orbital  flights 
in  the  Apollo  applications  program, 
scheduled  for  1971  and  1972.  will  provide 
a  detailed  understanding  of  man's  ability 
to  live  and  work  in  space  conditions.  This 
knowledge  will  permit  logical  decisions 
regarding  the  uses  of  man  for  national 
security  purposes. 

Because  of  the  considerations  just  out- 
lined, the  funds  authorized  by  this  mea- 
.sure  are  a  prudent  application  of  a 
reasonable  share  of  our  national  re- 
soui-ces  to  meet  significant  needs.  The 
funds  for  the  space  program  have  been 
declining  for  5  years  in  absolute  terms. 
The  rate  of  decline  is  even  greater  when 
we  consider  the  growth  of  our  economy 
and  the  impact  of  inflation. 

Finally,  events  in  space  have  always 
had  a  significant  relationship  to  interna- 
tional affairs.  In  earlier  years,  our  inter- 
national position  suffered  because  of  the 
comparison  between  our  achievements 
and  those  of  the  Soviets.  Success  m 
space  now  provides  the  United  States 
with  greater  flexibility.  We  may  be  ap- 
proaching a  time  when  space  activities 
will  be  marked  by  a  much  greater  degree 
of  international  cooperation  than  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past.  With  the  sup- 
port of  this  bill,  the  Senate  may  well 
hasten  the  arrival  of  that  time. 

The  prestige  of  the  United  States  has 
risen  to  new  heights  because  of  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  Moon  and  the  landing 
of  men  on  it. 

The  space  program  will  make  re- 
sources of  the  universe  available  to  im- 
prove man's  life  on  earthy 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
vieldstime? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  It  had 
been  my  intention,  after  the  offering  of 
his  amendments  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Yarboroughi,  to  offer  an- 
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other  amendinent  adding  $66  million  for 
the  space  station  tmd  space  shuttle  we 
had  disctissed  earlier  as  being  very  im- 
portant to  carry  on  manned  space  flight 
operations  in  the  mid-1970's. 

However,  I  can  see  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall,  and  't  obviously  is  not  the  dis- 
position of  the  Senate  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  this  bill.  Hence.  I  shall  not 
offer  the  amendment. 

However,  in  order  to  show  my  strong 
feeling  as  to  the  fact  that  we  do  need 
more  money  to  carry  on  the  manned 
space  flight  program,  I  sliould  like  to 
have  incorporated  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  be  done,  the  remarlcs  I  would  have 
made  on  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Gurnet  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recobd,  as  follows: 

Mr.  OuBNET.  Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
which  I  offer  Is  to  add  $66  million  to  Space 
Plight  OperatlonB  for  use  In  the  study,  de- 
sign and  development  of  a  space  station  and 
low  cost  space  shuttle.  The  bill  before  us  pro- 
vides for  only  iS  mlUlon  In  prelUninary  study 
effort  to  examine  the  space  station  concepts 
and  low  cost  recoverable  space  shuttle  con- 
cepts. Over  the  past  several  years  both  NASA 
and  Industry  have  examined  many  p>ossible 
opportunities  for  utilizing  a  manned  space 
station  In  near  earth  orbit.  These  studies 
have  made  abundantly  clear  that  there  is 
much  utility  to  be  gained  from  developing 
such  a  space  station. 

Consequently,  a  workshop  and  astro- 
nomical telescope  mount  will  be  orbited  In 
1972  as  part  of  the  Apollo  Applications  Pro- 
gram to  provide  a  forerunner  to  a  true  space 
station.  It  Is  important  that  the  technology 
necessary  to  build  a  large  space  station  in 
the  mid  70's  be  exhaustively  examined  at  an 
early  point  In  time  so  that  subsequent  to  the 
flight  of  the  Apollo  Applications  Program 
workshop,  a  space  station  of  maximum  utility 
can  be  built.  The  station  would  allow  for  not 
only  scientific  experimentation,  but  also  for 
utilitarian  application  of  weather  and  navi- 
gation and  earth  resources  surveys.  Un- 
doubtedly many  other  opportunities  will  oc- 
cur once  we  have  bad  the  opportunity  to  op- 
erate for  longer  durations  In  near  earth  orbit. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  $66  million  would 
provide  the  early  technology  development  of 
a  low  cost  space  shuttle  system.  Such  a 
vehicle  would  reduce  the  cost  of  sending  a 
payload  Into  near  earth  orbit  from  approxi- 
mately $500  per  pound  on  the  Saturn  V 
vehicle  to  approximately  8100  per  pound  or 
les8  with  a  low  cost  space  shuttle.  Such  a 
low  coet  shuttle  would  be  capable  of  flying 
Into  orbit  and  returning  without  any  of  the 
components  being  thrown  away.  It  would 
provide  a  true  transportation  system  similar 
to  our  Jet  aircraft  today  In  that  It  could  be 
used  many  times.  The  low  cost  shuttle  would 
also  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
return  to  earth  just  as  an  airplane  does  on  a 
standard  runway.  I  am  advised  that  It  Is 
within  our  technological  capability  to  build 
a  prototype  of  such  a  shuttle  system  by  the 
mid  I970's.  Such  a  low  cost  vehicle  used  in 
conjunction  with  a  space  station  opens  new 
vistas  for  manned  space  flight.  Its  relatively 
low  cost  and  reuaablUty  means  It  will  become 
economical  for  the  United  States  to  expand 
its  operations  in  space  and  welcome  inter- 
national researchers  and  programs  for 
utilization  of  space  stations  and  space 
shuttles.  Because  of  the  lower  costs  It  will 
also  open  many  new  opportunities  to  gain  the 
maximum  return  from  the  already  substan- 
ual  investment  we  have  made  in  our  na- 
tional space  eflort. 

My  amendment  of  $66  million  would  have 
been  divided  approximately  equally  between 
the  space  shuttle  and  the  space  station  thus 


assuring  that  the  United  States  will  remain 
a  leader  in  space  exploration  and  utilization 
In  the  mid  1970s. 

The  low  cost  space  shuttle  system  has 
been  under  extensive  scrutiny  by  the  Presl- 
dents  Space  Task  Group  for  the  past  few 
months.  Under  the  leadership  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Aenew.  this  Task  Group,  compoeed  of 
senior  representatives  from  NASA.  DOD  and 
the  OCJce  of  Science  and  Technology,  has 
examined  this  concept  and  now  that  the 
President's  Task  Group  report  has  been  re- 
leased, the  low  cost  shuttle  system  has  been 
endorsed  as  being  of  prime  Importance  to 
the   future   of  our   national   space   program. 

Therefore,  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  have  assured  that  adequate  supjwrt 
would  be  provided  for  our  future  space 
effort. 

The  PRESIDING  OPnCER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  me  5 
minutes? 

Mr.. CANNON.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Montana  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tiie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  addressed  the  Senate  on  the 
present  posture  of  our  space  program, 
and  raised  some  questions  about  where 
we  ai-e  going  in  the  future.  Among  other 
things,  I  suggested  an  amendment  to  the 
NASA  authorization  bill  which  would 
encourage  the  space  agency  to  explore 
the  possibilities  for  international  coop- 
eration in  exploring  space.  However,  as 
I  indicated  yesterday,  I  do  not  Intend  to 
call  up  this  amendment.  Nor  do  I  intend 
to  call  up  my  amendment  which  would 
postpone  further  manned  landings  on  the 
moon. 

The  fact  that  these  amendments  are 
not  called  up,  though,  does  not  make 
them  any  less  valid.  This  country  cannot 
continue  to  go  on  spending  untold  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  its  space  program  just 
to  prove  to  itself  tliat  it  has  the  techno- 
logical know-how  to  land  a  man  on  the 
moon.  The  taxpayer  Is  entitled  to  a 
greater — and  less  inflationary — return 
on  his  money. 

At  a  time  when  we  have  a  very  high 
tax  burden,  and  our  taxpayers  are  as 
some  have  described  it,  on  the  verge  of  a 
revolt;  when  we  have  the  most  serious 
inflation  we  have  had  in  some  20  years, 
a  state  of  inflation  that  gives  every  indi- 
cation of  becoming  worse;  when  inter- 
est rates  are  higher  than  at  any  time  in 
our  history;  and  wnen  this  program,  as 
I  am  about  to  explain,  contributes  par- 
ticularly to  that  situation,  it  seems  to 
me  most  inadvisable  to  engage  in  this 
part  of  the  program,  namely,  manned 
Itmar  landings,  which  have  a  benefit-cost 
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ratio  which  can  best  be  described  as  in- 
finity in  reverse. 

As  I  think  I  can  point  <Mit,  there  are  no 
benefits  in  this  program  at  all— none. 
Last  night  I  challenged  Senators  to  point 
to  any  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  a  sec- 
ond to  a  10th  landing  on  the  moon 
within  the  next  3  years.  I  have  not  heard 
any.  I  wrote  to  NASA  and  asked  them 
if  they  would  provide  me  with  their  views 
as  to  the  benefits,  and  I  shall  read  briefly 
from  the  reply  I  received  from  them  in 
a  moment. 

However,  the  Senate  has  just  com- 
pleted a  long  and  arduous  debate  over 
S,  2546,  the  1970  military  authorization 
bill.  During  the  course  of  the  2''2-month 
debate  on  that  bin  the  Senate  thoroughly 
aired  such  questions  as:  Does  military 
spending  make  it  more  difficult  to  con- 
trol inflation?  What  kind  of  return  are 
we  getting  for  each  dollar  spent  on  mili- 
taiT  hardware?  Why  can  we  not  step  up 
our  efforts  for  international  coopera- 
tion— that  is.  arms  talks  and  disarma- 
ment— and  thereby  reduce  the  need  for 
.some  of  the  enormously  expensive 
weapons  systems?  And,  should  not  some 
of  these  programs  be  postponed  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  an  independent 
study  of  their  effectiveness? 

Questions  of  a  similar  nature  apply 
equally  well  to  the  space  program  and 
should  be  asked.  But.  from  a  practical 
point  of  view.  I  recognize  that  at  the 
present  time  the  Senate  may  be  weary- 
ing of  debating  questions  such  as  these. 
If  these  questions  on  the  space  program 
were  raised  now.  especially  only  2  or  3 
days  after  the  astronauts  were  here  at 
the  Capitol,  and  when  the  Senate  is  in 
its  present  mood.  I  do  not  think  they 
would  receive  the  support  which  I  think 
tliey  justify,  and  perhaps  will  receive  in 
a  few  weeks  when  we  have  the  appro- 
priation bill  before  us,  and  have  an  op- 
portimity  to  ask  ourselves  the  same  ques- 
tions and  make  basically  the  same  de- 
cisions. 

In  light  of  this,  I  have  decided  not  to 
press  these  questions  or  call  up  my 
amendments  during  the  discussion  of 
H.R.  11271.  the  1970  NASA  authoriza- 
tion bill.  However,  I  do  intend  to  raise 
these  questions  wh«i  the  independent 
ofiBces-HUD  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  1970.  which  includes  appropria- 
tions for  NASA,  comes  to  the  floor,  prob- 
ably several  weeks  from  now.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  at  that  time  the  Senate  will  give 
very  careful  scrutiny  to  our  space  pro- 
gram, with  a  view  in  mind  to  the  many 
other  legitimate  needs  here  on  earth 
that  must  necessaiily  be  postponed  in 
order  to  fund  these  space  missions.  To 
fail  to  consider  these  needs,  and  to  over- 
look the  question  of  priorities  that  is 
necessarily  involved  here,  would  be  an 
abdication  of  our  responsibility  to  the 
taxpayer  who  foots  the  bill  for  these 
programs. 

Before  voting  on  final  passage  of  H.R. 
11271,  I  think  the  Senate  is  entitled  to  a 
full  explanation  of  what  commitments 
this  coimtry  is  entering  into  for  future 
programs  beyond  Project  ApoUo.  This  is 
a  continuing  problem  as  far  as  NASA's 
programs  are  concerned.  In  preparing 
amendments  to  this  bill,  for  example,  I 
gave  serious  consideration  to  reducing 
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the  number  of  Apollo  flights  from  the 
presently  planned  three  a  year  to  two  a 
year,  or  to  one  per  year.  I  inquired  of 
NASA,  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  how  much 
coidd  be  saved  in  the  nearly  $17  billion 
figure  for  Apollo  flights  if  these  flights 
were   cut  by   either   one-third   or   two- 
thirds  a  year.  I  was  astounded  by  the 
answer;   virtually  nothing.  NASA  esti- 
mated that  if  the  flights  were  reduced 
from  three  a  year  to  two  a  year,  some 
S30   million   or   only   2    percent    out   of 
$1,691  bUlion  could  be  saved.  If  we  went 
from  three  landings  a  year  to  one  land- 
ing a  year,  $45  million  or  3  percent  could 
be  saved.  In  other  words,  if  we  reduce  the 
program  by  two-thirds,  we  save  less  than 
3  percent  of  the  costs.  The  reason  for  this 
is   that   the  Apollo   hardware— booster 
rockets,  spacecraft,  lunar  modules— ac- 
counts for  well  over  half  the  costs,  and 
this  is  an  irreducible  figure  according  to 
NASA.  Why  is  it  irreducible?  Because 
somewhere  along  the  way,  Congress  au- 
thorized NASA  to  make  15  fiights  to  the 
Moon,   and  this  apparently  authorized 
NASA  to  give  the  go-ahead  on  produc- 
tion for  15  Saturn  Vs.  15  command  mod- 
ules, 15  service  modules.  15  lunar  mod- 
ules, and  so  on. 

Mr.  President,  in  other  words  the  Sen- 
ator is  now  caught  up  in  a  squeeze.  We 
want  to  cut  back  on  the  Apollo  program, 
but  we  find  that  we  cannot  because  the 
program  is  already  too  far  along  the 
line. 

This  Is  an  argument  that  is  typically 
raised  when  the  Senate  seeks  to  cut  on 
an  ar>propriations  measure.  But  this  is 
an  authorization  bill,  Mr.  President;  if 
we  carmot  cut  here,  where  and  when  do 
we  cut? 

For  this  reason,  I  think  the  Senate  is 
entitled  to  full  disclosure  from  both 
NASA  and  the  Senate  Sp>ace  Committee. 
In  particular,  I  think  we  are  entitled  to 
know  just  what  NASA  anticipates  as  far 
as  a  program  directed  toward  Mars  is 
concerned.  The  President's  Space  Task 
Force  is  now  talking  in  terms  of  a  Mars 
landing  sometime  in  the  mid-1980's. 
Such  a  program  could  end  up  costing  the 
American  taxpayer  $200  billion— almost 
10  times  the  already  gigantic  cost  of  the 
moon  landing.  The  Senate  is  entitled  to 
some  disclosure  on  just  what  the  cost 
would  be  and.  more  important,  at  what 
pace  would  we  go?  How  much  would  be 
required  annually?  And.  at  what  point 
would  irrevocable  decisions  be  made  that 
would  comjnit  us  to  production  and  oper- 
ations with  no  turning  back?  I  think 
NASA  has  been  sorely  remiss  in  provid- 
ing the  Senate  with  answers  to  these 
questions  in  the  past.  This  Senator,  for 
one,  wants  to  make  sure  that  these  an- 
swers are  provided  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  most  important  of  all 
is  the  question  of  what  we  would  get 
for  this  gigantic  expenditure  of  $1.7  bil- 
lion on  further  m.\nned  moon  landings. 
This  is.  in  my  view,  the  most  completely 
unjustified  expenditure  of  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Most  important  of  all.  Mr.  President. 
What  are  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
nine  additional  manned  landings  on  the 
Moon  in  the  next  3  years?  These  bene- 
fits— such  as  they  are — are  so  Intangible, 


so  removed  from  1  f e  here  on  earth,  that 
I  am  continually  amazed  that  they  are 
used  as  justification  for  such  mammoth 
expenditures. 

I  would  like  to  again  commend  to  the 
Senate's  attention  a  letter  I  received 
yesterday  from  NASA  Administrator 
Paine.  Dr.  Paine's  letter  attempts — 
wholly  inadequately,  I  think— to  provide 
a  justification  of  the  benefits  project 
Apollo  will  bring. 

I  point  out  that  this  is  in  response  to 
my  request  of  Dr.  Paine  in  which  I 
asked  him  with  particular  regard  to  fu- 
ture manned  moon  flights  exactly  what 
we  expect  to  accomplish  in  the  fields  of 
communications,  meteorology,  earth  re- 
sources, science  and  technology,  educa- 
tion, and  human  fulfillment. 

I  took  the  various  fields  of  accom- 
plishment directly  from  the  statement 
he  made  that  these  were  the  areas  in 
which  the  space  program  would  con- 
tribute to  our  country.  I  wanted  to  know 
how  the  manned  landings  on  the  moon 
would  contribute. 

Here  is  what  Dr.  Paine  has  to  say 
about  the  reasons  for  manned  space 
flight: 


Manned  lunar  exploration  in  the  near  term 
win  contribute  primarily  to  the  fulfillment 
of  the  human  goal  of  exploration  and  to  ad- 
vancing our  EClentlflc  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  moon  and  thereby  of  the 
earth  and  the  other  elements  of  the  solar 
system. 

In  other  words,  all  the  moon  flight  is 
going  to  do  is  make  us  feel  better.  Human 
fulfillment.  It  gives  somewhat  better 
knowledge  of  the  way  the  earth  de- 
veloped, the  moon  developed,  and  the 
solar  system  developed,  but  knowledge 
which  they  cannot  show  would  be  of  any 
benefit  in  solving  any  of  our  domestic 
problems  in  terms  of  health,  in  terms  of 
a  better  life,  or  in  terms  of  improving  the 
lot  of  a  single  human  being  here  on 
earth. 

They  added: 

In  the  long  run.  manned  exploration  of 
the  moon — like  other  exploration  Into  the 
unknown — wll.  undoubtedly  have  many  oth- 
er significant  direct  benefits  which  are  not 
now  foreseen. 

In  other  words,  we  do  not  know  what 
we  are  going  to  get.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  am  not  saying  we  should  end 
our  exploration  forever.  What  I  am 
saying  is  that  in  this  period  of  serious  in- 
flation, when  we  are  faced  with  a  tax- 
payers' revolt,  and  when  we  have  these 
very  urgent  domestic  needs,  we  can  post- 
pone manned  lunar  flights,  since  there  is 
no  real  purpose  served,  and  NASA  can- 
not come  up  with  any  purpose. 

One  final  pwint,  Mr.  President.  Even  if 
we  accept  the  value  of  the  benefits  cited 
by  NASA,  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind  that 
they  faU  to  satisfy  any  genuine  human 
need.  Going  to  the  moon  does  not  build 
a  house.  It  does  not  provide  education 
for  doctors,  lawyers,  nurses,  and  teach- 
ers. It  does  not  eradicate  our  slums,  solve 
our  crime  problem,  or  cure  disease.  And. 
in  all  probability,  it  will  not  pro%'ide  raw 
materials  or  natural  resources.  It  does 
seriously  aggravate  our  inflation.  It  does 
increase  the  tax  burden.  It  does  divert 
highly  skilled  manpower  from  construc- 
tive purposes  here  on  earth. 


I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is 
tlie  most  inflationary  kind  of  spending 
that  we  can  have.  Spending  without 
satisfying  an  economic  need,  dollars  ex- 
pended without  any  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  supply  of  economic  goods, 
is  exactly  what  heats  up  the  economy, 
and  has  the  most  inflationary  impact  on 
the  goods  and  services  we  buy.  If  we  are 
ever  going  to  make  inroads  on  inflation 
and  soaring  interest  rates,  we  have  to  cut 
down  on  Federal  spending  that  produces 
no  economic  benefits.  The  military  and 
space  program  are  the  two  highly  infla- 
tionary areas  of  Government  expendi- 
ture. 

I  know  that  much  of  that  is  necessary. 
I  voted  for  the  bill  on  final  passage.  I 
have  voted  for  the  space  program  on 
final  passage.  I  think  it  has  some  meri- 
torious provisions  in  it.  However,  it  has 
some  elements  that  can  give  us  no  bene- 
fits. Tliey  are  certainly  infiationary.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  serious  mistake. 

I  explained  that  I  am  not  going  to  offer 
these  amendments  for  a  vote  today  on 
this  bill  because  of  the  situation.  How- 
ever. I  will  offer  them  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  of  the 
distinsruished  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill. 

Beyond  the  present  Project  Apollo, 
what  commitments  does  H.R.  11271  make 
in  the  following  areas: 

First.  The  $2.5  million  for  advanced 
missions. 

Would  this  commit  us  to  any  further 
mandatory  expenditure  on  future  appro- 
priations bills? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  for  studies  only. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  my  second  point, 
would  the  $138.8  million  for  "Lunar  and 
planetary  exploration"  commit  us  to  ex- 
plore other  planets?  If  so,  to  what  extent 
are  we  committed? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Those  are  unmanned 
missions. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  imderstand  there 
are  to  be  unmanned  missions.  However, 
I  wonder  if  there  are  any  funding  com- 
mitments under  which  we  are  obligated 
to  provide  future  authorizations. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  program  is  funded 
armually.  So,  there  wou!d  be  no  commit- 
ment to  ongoing  or  continuing  appropri- 
ations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  1  can  scrap 
the  rest  of  these  questions  and  put  it  in 
this  manner.  We  are  told  by  the  space 
people — and  I  have  checked  this  with 
the  GAO  and  they  say  this  is  correct- 
that  even  if  we  were  to  stop  the  space 
program,  we  would  not  save  very  much 
money  because  we  are  committed  under 
contracts  to  go  ahead  and  build  some  15 
additional  Saturn  Vs.  That  commitment 
has  been  made,  and  now  we  are  authoriz- 
ing funds  in  this  bill  to  meet  those  past 
commitments  and  will  have  to  authorize 
further  funds.  I  will  not  try  to  reverse 
that.  That  would  be  crying  over  spilled 
milk.  However,  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
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there  Is  no  additional  commitment  in  the 
bill  that  would  require  the  Senate  in  fu- 
ture years  to  authorize  further  funds 
because  we  would  be  obligated  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  reason  for  the  pres- 
ent situation  is  that  booster  and  other 
space  hardware  production  was  a  part  of 
the  Apollo  program  authorized  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  Contracts  were  let 
for  these  boosters  based  upon  the  best 
estimates  of  numbers  required  at  the 
time.  The  contracts  had  to  be  let  far  in 
advance  of  launch  due  to  long  loadtimes 
if  we  were  going  to  continue  the  program 
and  carry  out  the  desired  missions.  All  of 
those  nine  remaining  boosters  have 
either  been  constructed  or  are  in  the 
process  of  construction  at  the  present. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  what  I 
wanted  to  get  at.  We  are  not  authorizing 
any  similar  program  or  similar  action  in 
this  bill  which  would  require  additional 
authorizations. 

Mr.  CANNON.  There  is  some  leadtime 
money  in  here  that  can  be  used  on  some 
of  the  anticipated  programs.  However, 
we  are  not  committing  ourselves  to  a 
hardware  program.  As  I  stated,  these 
programs  are  funded  annually. 

the  I*RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  amendments  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
were  arguing  for  was  to  commit  us  to 
a  more  extensive  production  of  t>ooster 
vehicles.  We  rejected  that  proposal  to- 
day. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that  in 
the  pending  authorization  bill  there  is 
$112.6  million  for  a  launch  vehicle  pro- 
curement program.  I  wonder  what  sort 
of  production  commitments  beyond 
Apollo  does  this  maice  if  any? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  for  unmanned 
satellites. 

This  is  the  launch  vehicle  procurement 
program.  This  is  all  for  launch  vehicles 
for  unmanned  satellite  programs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  presume  then  that  this  maices  no  fur- 
ther funding  commitment  that  would 
mandate  additional  authorizations  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin's 
question  as  to  the  objectives  that  are  to 
be  accomplished,  we  may  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  portion  of  Dr.  Miller's 
testimony  before  the  committee,  con- 
tained on  page  99. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ACTIVITIES   ON    THE    MOON 

Our  activities  on  the  moon  will  extend 
man's  knowledge  to  a  new  world;  to  acquire 
the  insight  and  perspective  resulting  from 
this  knowledge  and,  perhaps,  to  provide  op- 
portunities for  international  cooperation,  as 
in  Antarctica  and  in  the  exploration  of  other 
scientific  frontiers. 

Some   of   the  more   specific   objectives   of 


lunar  exploration  are;  first  to  understand 
dynamic  processes  on  earth  through  direct 
comparlaon  of  the  earth  and  the  moon.  The 
physical  properties  of  the  moon  and  the  ob- 
servations of  the  earth  from  the  moon  can 
tell  us  much,  for  example,  about  the  cause 
of  earthquakes — bringing  us  that  much 
closer  to  the  time  when  they  can  be  pre- 
dicted Just  as  we  predict  weather. 

A  second  objective  is  to  evaluate  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  14  6  million  square 
mile  lunar  surface.  These  resources  include 
not  only  minerals  of  a  nature  yet  to  be  de- 
termined, but  also  a  unlqiiely  available  com- 
bination of  high  vacuum  and  a  gravitation 
field  one-sixth  as  strong  as  that  of  earth. 
On  the  results  of  our  evaluation  will  de- 
pend our  decision  some  years  from  now  as 
to  whether  there  is  sufficient  potential  to 
Justify    establishing   a    lunar    base. 

We  will  also  want  to  Investigate  the  pos- 
sibility of  using  the  moon  as  an  island  near 
our  shores  to  which  we  can  voyage  in  these 
early  years  of  the  space  age  to  develop  man's 
potential  to  function  as  an  explorer 
throughout  the  solar  system. 

Finally,  by  exploring  the  moon  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  gain  new  understanding 
of  the  solar  system  and  its  origin  and  per- 
haps to  gain  clues  to  the  origin  of  life.  As  an 
objective  for  exploration  in  the  solar  system, 
the  moon  ranks  next  to  Mars  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  scientific  world.  But  it  has  the 
advantage  of  nearness.  It  Is  reachable  here 
and  now.  Thus  the  concentration  of  scien- 
tific attention  on  this  available  object  can 
produce  very  substantial  additions  to  under- 
standing of  the  universe  during  the  next 
few  years. 

The  lunar  exploration  program  is  In  ac- 
cordance with  these  objectives.  The  initial 
phases  of  this  program  have  been  defined. 
The  first  four  missions  will  consist  of  land- 
ings that  sample  the  major  classes  of  re- 
gions that  are  accessible  in  the  equatorial 
region  on  the  visible  face  of  the  moon.  In  a 
J  nse,  we  will  be  looking  for  the  kind  of 
information  that  we  could  obtain  about  the 
United  States  by  landing  first  on  the  Great 
Plains,  then  on  the  eastern  Coastal  Plain, 
followed  by  landings  at  Denver  and  western 
Pennsylvania  in  the  Appalachians.  In  later 
missions  it  will  be  possible  to  determine  how 
and  why  certain  anomalous  areas  differ  from 
these  regions. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  a  scientific  column  entitled  "The 
Aerospace  Generation  Gap,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  newspaper  Today,  pub- 
lished in  the  Cape  Kennedy  area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  Aerospace  Generation  Gap 

Aerospace  firms  are  suffering  a  "multiple 
generation  gap,"  which  points  the  way  for  a 
lean  year  or  two. 

In  space,  the  gap  is  between  Apollo  and 
other  major  projects  such  as  the  space 
shuttle  and  large  orbiting  space  stations. 

In  aviation  the  gap  exists  between  Jet 
aircraft  and  the  coming  generation  of  super- 
sonic transports  and  airbuses. 

And  the  third  gap  is  in  military  spending. 
The  same  Congress  which  used  to  agree  to 
every  demand  from  the  Pentagon  Is  now 
lined  up  with  the  shears,  ready  to  trim  each 
request. 

What  this  means  in  local  terms  is  evident 
as  people  get  laid  off  at  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center  and  the  Eastern  Test  Range. 

In  spite  of  "For  Sale"  signs  going  up 
around  the  county,  some  people  insist  on 
hiding  their  heads  in  the  Florida  sand  and 
refuse  to  see  what  is  happening. 


'         THE    BARE    rACTS 

Business  Week  Magazine  looked  around 
the  country  and  found : 

Boeing  Company  employment  has  dropped 
26,000  or  18  percent,  and  another  9,000  may 
be  dropped.  Orders  reaching  $400  million 
have  been  canceled  or  delayed,  and  costs  are 
up  on  747  aircraft  production. 

North  American  Rockwell  sales  dropped 
$100  million  and  10.000  people  were  laid  off. 

United  Aircraft  sales  will  drop  $100  million 
and  employment  is  off. 

Lockheed  Aircraft  has  dropped  a  bundle 
on  the  C-SA  super-sized  military  airplane 
development,  and  now  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Is  preparing  to  cut  back  its  order. 
Lockheed  has  also  been  hurt  in  helicopter 
production. 

More  than  10,000  people  have  been  laid 
off  as  a  result  of  Impact  of  the  cancellation 
of  the  Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory  program, 
with  most  hitting  McDonnell  Douglas  and 
General  Electric. 

Of  course  the  biggest  Impact  of  all  this 
year  is  from  the  cutback  In  Apollo.  Where 
once  420.000  people  worked  several  shifts  a 
day  and  lots  of  overtime,  now  only  200,000 
are  faced  with  keeping  up  the  quality  and 
excellence. 

Money  is  so  tight  within  the  space  agency 
that  its  own  centers  at  Huntsvllle.  Houston 
and  here  in  Florida  are  cutting  each  other's 
throat  for  work. 

Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  Is  engaged 
In  an  all-out  battle  with  the  Manned  Space- 
craft Center  over  spacecraft  development 
work. 

Engineers  and  technicians  who  used  to  feel 
confident  of  finding  work  somewhere  in  the 
aerospace  Industry  have  to  look  elsewhere, 
for  at  leEist  the  next  couple  of  years. 

All  is  not  gloomy,  however.  Grumman  has 
work  on  the  F-14  fighter,  Lockheed  on  Po- 
seidon and  an  anti-submarine  aircraft, 
Martin  Marietta  on  the  Sprint  missile,  Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas on  the  P-4  fighter  and  the 
Spartan  miBsile  and  Northrop  on  the  F-5-21. 

There  was  a  time  when  companies  felt 
confident  that  if  civilian  space  spending 
dropped  off — as  it  indeed  has  done— they 
could  always  fall  back  on  the  military  pro- 
grams. 

In  1969  that  Jvist  isn't  true.  Many  compa- 
nies are  scrambling  to  diversify  into  other 
areas  such  as  city  management  and  com- 
puter software  for  industry. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk,  most  of  it  lip 
service,  about  applying  space-age  techniques 
to  the  needs  of  society. 

A  handful  of  firms  have  spent  the  money, 
done  the  research  and  learned  the  lessons 
and  will  now  be  in  line  to  survive  the  coming 
winter  of  discontent  in  the  aerospace  busi- 
ness. 

For  others,  it  will  be  a  long  winter. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  prior  to 
voting.  I  wish  to  express,  on  behalf  of 
the  committee,  our  verj-  great  apprecia- 
tion for  the  leadership  exhibited  by  our 
chainnan,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  ANDERSON! ,  and  by  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith',  who  devoted  long  and 
careful  hours  of  work  and  attention  to 
this  bill  in  an  attempt  to  try  to  balance 
the  equities  and  to  tr>'  to  find  places 
where  we  could  economize  and  still  keep 
a  useful  and  effective  space  program  un- 
dei"way. 

I  know  that  in  saying  that  I  speak  not 
only  for  the  members  of  the  committee 
but  also  for  the  entire  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  "Vermont. 
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PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  ADDRESS  BE- 
FORE THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
OF   THE   UNITED   NATIONS 

Mr,  AIKEN.  Mr,  President,  yesterday. 
President  Nixon  made  a  rather  compre- 
hensive speech  before  the  United  Nations 
in  which  he  asked  for  the  cooperation  of 
other  nations,  and  Russia  in  particular, 
in  an  effort  to  bring  about  an  early  end 
to  the  wars  and  the  near  wars  which  are 
now  plaguing  the  world.  The  Pres'.dent 
was  also  seeking  the  prevention  of  fu- 
ture wars. 

This  afternoon,  according  to  the  news 
ticker,  Mr.  Gromyko.  speaking  for  Rus- 
sia, rejected  President  Nixon's  requ.  st 
and  submitted  another  long  agenda  of 
itjms  for  discission  looking  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  maint  n^nce  of  p-nc- 
sometime  in  the  future.  I  think  we  should 
have  no  objection  to  dlscussinE:  any  p?rt 
of  Russia's  agenda  which  looks  toward 
l>eace  in  the  far  distant  fut'jre:  but  such 
discussions  may  go  on  for  y^-ais.  and  I 
believe  that  President  Nixon  was 
thoroughly  right  when  he  asked  for  Rus- 
sia's cooperat'on  to  establish  peace  in 
the  world  today,  not  some  day  in  the  dis- 
tant future. 

Until  Russia  is  willing  to  discusss  meas- 
sures  looking  to  an  early  pracc.  a  peace 
which  would  come  about  very  soon.  I 
think  we  can  verj-  properly  be  skeptical 
of  her  motives  when  slie  asks  for  Ion? 
discussions  looking  to  the  establishment 
of  neace  in  thp  future. 

The  President's  speech,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  not  been  distributed  among 
the  Members  of  Congress  as  yet,  but  it 
was  printed  in  the  New  York  Times  this 
morning;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  print?d  at  this  pomt  in  the 
Record,  so  that  Members  of  Congress 
may  have  a  chance  to  read  it  and  study 
it  over  the  we'kend. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Text    op    Address    by    President    Nixon    to 

CeNERAL  A=SEMDLY  of  THE  UNITED  NaTTONS 

Madame  President,  Mr.  Secretary  General, 
distinguished  Foreign  Ministers,  Prime  Min- 
isters, delegates,  my  fellow  citizens  of  the 
world  commtinity: 

I  first  wlfh  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  the  honor  of  addressing  this  organi- 
zation for  the  first  time  and  al;o  take  this 
opportunity  to  welcome  all  of  those  from  126 
countries  who  are  here  at  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  session.  And  partic- 
ularly on  a  personal  note  I  apprer.a'e  the 
opportunity  to  have  been  welcomed  today  by 
the  Secretary  General. 

It  Is  hard  to  realize  as  we  were  reminiscing 
Just  16  years  ago  he  welcomed  me  lo  Burma 
when  he  was  chief  of  protocol  and  I  was  Vice 
President.  Since  then,  we  have  both  come  up 
in  the  world  to  a  certain  extent. 

I  think  we  would  all  agree  th.'.t  there  Is 
no  nobler  destiny,  nor  any  greater  gift  that 
one  age  could  make  to  the  ages  that  follow 
thm  to  fcrcre  the  key  to  a  lasting  p?ace. 

And  in  this  great  assembly,  the  desirabil- 
ity of  peace  needs  no  affirmation.  The  meth- 
ods of  achieving  it  are  what  so  greatly  chal- 
lenge our  courage,  our  intelligence,  our  dis- 
cernment. 

And  surely  if  one  lesson  above  all  rings 
resoundingly  among  the  many  shattered 
hopes  in  his  world.  It  is  that  good  words  are 
not  a  substitute  for  hard  deeds  and  noble 
rhetoric  Is  no  guarantee  of  noble  results. 
We  might  describe  peace  as  a  process  em- 


bodied in  a  structure.  For  centuries,  peace 
was  the  absence  of  war.  Stability  was  the 
absence  of  change. 

NO  stabiutt  ■wrrHOin  cka«gk 
But  in  today's  world,  there  can  be  no 
slabiUty  without  change — so  th*t  psace  be- 
comes a  continuing  process  of  creating  evo- 
lution. It  U  no  longer  enough  to  restrain 
war  Peace  must  also  embrace  progress — both 
in  satisfying  mans  material  needs  and  in 
fulflUing  hU  spj-ltual  needs. 

The  test  of  the  structu  e  of  peace  Is  tnai 
It  insure  for  the  people  ol  each  nation  the 
integrity  of  their  borders,  their  right  to  de- 
velop in  peace  and  safety  and  their  right  to 
dile.minc  tiieir  own  dcsliuy  without  out- 
side interference. 

As  Ung  as  we  Uve  with  the  Uircat  of  ag- 
gression, we  need  physical  restrainu  to  con- 
tain it. 

But  t-.e  truest  peae  Is  ba.<ed  on  sell-re- 
straint— on  the  volun  ary  acceptance  of 
those  basic  rules  of  behavior  that  are  rooted 
in  mutual  respect  and  demonstrated  in 
mutual  forbearance. 

Tlie  more  cloely  the  world  community  ad- 
heres to  a  single  standard  In  Judging  inter- 
national behavior,  the  less  likely  that  stand- 
ard is  to  be  violated. 

I'm  well  aware  that  many  nations  have 
questions  about  the  world  role  of  the  United 
States  in  the  vears  ahead— about  the  nature 
and  extent  of  "our  future  contribution  to  the 
structure  of  peace. 

Let  me  address  those  doubts  and  address 
them  quite  candidly  before  this  organiza- 
tion. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  mounting 
criticism  here  in  the  United  States  of  the 
scope  and  the  results  of  our  international 
commitments. 

This,  trend,  however,  has  not  been  confined 
to  the  United  States  alone.  In  many  coun- 
tries we  find  a  tendency  to  withdraw  from 
responsibilltlesi  to  leave  the  world's  often 
fruitrating  problems  to  the  other  fellow  and 
just  to  hope  for  the  best. 

UNITED    STATES    HAS    NOT    TURNED    AWAY 

As  for  the  United  States,  I  can  state  here 
today  without  qualification  i  We  have  not 
turned  awav  from  the  world. 

We  know  that  with  power  goes  responsi- 
bility. 

We  are  neither  boastftil  of  our  power,  nor 
apologetic  about  It.  We  recognize  that  It 
exists;  and  that  as  well  as  conferring  cer- 
tain advantages,  it  also  imposes  upon  us 
certain  obligations. 

As  the  world  changes,  the  pattern  of  those 
obligations   and   responsibilities  changes. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time  In  history  assumed 
the  major   responsibility  for  world   peace. 

We  were  left  In  1945  as  the  one  nation 
with  sufficient  strength  to  contain  the  new 
threats  of  aggression,  and  with  sufficient 
wealth  to  help  the  Injured  nations  back  to 
their  feet. 

For  much  of  the  world,  those  first  difficult 
postwar  vears  were  a  time  of  dependency. 

And  tlie  next  step  was  toward  independ- 
ence, as  new  nations  were  born  and  old  na- 
tions revived. 

And  now  we  are  maturing  together  Into  a 
new   pattern  of  interdependence. 

It  Is  against  this  background  that  we  have 
been  urging  other  nations  to  assume  a 
greater  share  of  responsibility  for  their  own 
security,  both  individually  and  together  with 
their  neighbors  Tlae  in-eat  challenge  now  is 
to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  many  nations  In 
preserving  peace  and  In  enriching  life. 

This  cannot  be  done  by  American  edict, 
or  by  the  edict  of  any  other  nation  It  must 
reflect  the  concepts  i.nd  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  those  nations  themselves. 

TWO    FORMS    OF    NATIONALISM 

T^.e  history  of  the  postwar  period  teaches 
that  nationalism  can  be  dangerotisly  dis- 
ruptive— or  powerfully  creative. 


Our  aim  Is  to  encourage  the  creative  forms 
of  natlonaUsmi  to  join  as  partners  where  our 
partnership  is  appropriate,  and  where  it  Is 
wanted,  but  not  to  let  a  U  8.  presence  Eub- 
stltute  for  Independent  national  effort  or 
Infringe  on  national  dignity   and   national 

pride. 

It  is  not  my  belief  that  the  way  to  peace 
l5  by  giving  up  our  friends  or  letting  down 
our  allies.  On  the  contrary,  our  aim  Is  to 
place  Americas  international  commitments 
on  a  sustainable  lon?-term  basis,  to  encour- 
age local  and  regional  initiatives,  to  foster 
national  independence  and  self-sufflclency, 
aiid  by  so  dolns  to  strengthen  the  total  fabric 
( f  neace. 

It  would  be  dishonest  particularly  before 
this  sophisticated  audience  to  pretend  that 
the  United  Stales  has  no  national  Interest  of 
Its  own,  or  no  special  concern  for  its  own 
interests. 

However,  our  most  fundamental  national 
Interest  Is  In  malntalnln?  that  structure  of 
international  stability  on  which  peace  de- 
pends, and  which  makes  orderly  prcgress 
1-'  jsslble. 

Since  I  took  office  as  President,  no  sln-ile 
question  has  occupied  so  much  of  my  time 
and  energy  as  the  search  for  an  end  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  an  end  fair  to  the  people 
of  S^uth  Vietnam,  fair  to  the  people  .  f 
North  Vietnam  and  fair  to  those  others  who 
would  be  affected  by  the  outcome. 

We  m  the  United  States  want  to  end  this 
v,'ar,  and  we  are  ready  to  Uke  every  reason- 
able step  to  achieve  that  goal  But  let  there 
be  no  question  on  this  one  fundamental 
point:  In  good  conscience  we  cannot.  In 
the  lone  term  Interest  of  peace,  we  will  not 
accept  a  settlement  that  would  arbitrarily 
dictate  the  political  future  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  deny  to  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam the  basic  right  to  determine  their  own 
future  free  of  any  outside  Interference. 

As  I  put  It  in  my  address  to  the  American 
people  last  May  '"'What  the  United  States 
wants  for  South  Vietnam  is  not  the  im- 
portant thing.  What  North  Vietnam  wants 
for  South  Vietnam  Is  not  the  Important 
thlUT.  What  Is  important  is  what  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  want  for  SoutJi  Vietnam." 


FtJNDAMENTAI.    OBJECTIVE    STATED 

To  secure  this  right,  and  to  secure  this 
principle,  is  our  one  limited  but  fundamental 
objective. 

Both  in  public  and  In  the  Paris  talks  we 
have  offered  a  number  of  proposals  which 
would  bring  peace  and  provide  seif  determin- 
ation. And  were  ready  to  consider  any  other 
proposals  that  have  the  same  objective.  The 
missing  ingredient  so  far  has  been  the  will- 
ingness of  the  other  side  to  talk  on  any  terms 
other  than  those  that  would  predetermine 
the  result  and  deny  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  Once 
that  wllUniness  exists  and  once  there  Is  a 
-genuine  willlneness  by  the  other  side  to 
reach  agreement,  the  practical  solution  can 
readily  be  found. 

This  makes  It  urgent  that  the  U.N.  mem- 
bers those  In  this  room  who  have  long  taken 
an  active  Interest  In  peace  In  Vietnam,  now 
take  an  active  hand  In  achieving  It.  Many 
urge  that  If  only  we  halted  our  bombing  of 
the  North,  peace  would  follow.  Nearly  a  year 
has  passed  since  the  bombing  ol  the  North 
was  halted. 

Three  months  have  passed  since  we  began 
the  process  of  troop  replacement,  signaling 
both  our  own  genuine  desire  for  a  settle- 
ment and  the  Increased  readiness  of  the 
South  Vietnam  to  manaee  their  own  defense. 
As  I  announced  on  Tuesday,  by  Dec.  15 
our  troop  strength  in  Vietnam  will  have 
been  reduced  by  a  minimum  of  60.000  men. 
On  Sept  2.  1969,  North  Vietnam's  chief 
negotiator  In  Paris  said  that  If  the  United 
States  committed  Itself  to  the  principle  of 
totallv  withdrawing  Its  forct*  from  South 
Vietnam   and  if   it   withdrew   a  significant 
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number  of  troops,  Hanoi  would  take  this  Into 
account. 

TIME  FOH  RESPONSE  HAS  COME 

I  rei>eat  here  today  what  I  said  In  my 
speech  of  May  14 — that  we  are  prepared  to 
withdraw  all  of  our  forces  from  South  Viet- 
nam and  the  replacement  of  60,000  Is  a  sig- 
nificant step. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  other  side  to 
respond  to  these  initiatives. 

The  time  has  come  for  peace. 

And  in  the  name  of  peace,  I  urge  all  of 
you  here — representing  126  nations — to  use 
your  best  diplomatic  efforts  to  persuade  Ha- 
noi to  move  seriously  into  the  negotiations 
which  could  end  this  war.  The  steps  we 
have  taken  have  been  responsive  to  views 
expressed  In  this  room,  and  we  hope  that 
views  from  this  organization  may  also  be 
influential  in  Hanoi.  If  these  efforts  are  suc- 
cessful, this  war  can  end. 

The  people  of  Vietnam,  North  and  South 
alilce,  have  demonstrated  heroism  enough  to 
last  a  century.  And  I  speak  from  p>ersonal 
observation.  I  have  been  to  North  Vietnam, 
to  Hanoi  In  1953,  and  all  over  South  Viet- 
nam. I  have  seen  the  people  of  the  North 
and  the  people  of  the  South.  The  people  of 
Vietnam.  North  and  Sotuh.  have  endured 
an  unspeakable  weight  of  suffering  for  a 
geoeratipo.  and  they  deserve  a  better  future. 

When  tjje  war  ends  the  United  States  will 
stand  ready  to  help  the  people  of  Vietnam, 
all  of  them,  in  their  tasks  of  renewal  and 
reconstruction.  And  when  peace  comes  at 
last  to  Vietnam,  it  can  truly  come  with  heal- 
ing in  its  wings. 

In  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  various  Communist  powers.  I  have 
said  that  we  move  from  an  era  of  confronta- 
tion to  an  era  of  negotiation. 

I  believe  5ur  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  can  be  conducted  m  a  spirit  of  mu- 
tual respect,  recognizing  our  differences  and 
also  our  right  to  differ;  recognizing  our  di- 
vergent interests,  and  also  our  common  in- 
terests: recognizing  the  interests  of  our  re- 
spective allies  as  well  as  our  own. 

MAJOR  PROBLEMS  STILL  EXIST 

Now  it  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  there 
are  no  major  problems  between  us.  and  con- 
flicting Interests.  The  tensions  of  the  past 
30  years  have  not  been  caused  by  mere  per- 
sonal misunderstanding.  This  is  why  we  have 
Indicated  the  need  for  extended  negotiations 
on  a  broad  front  of  issues. 

Already,  as  you  know,  we  have  had  ex- 
tensive consultation  with  the  Soviet  Union 
as  well  as  with  others  about  the  Middle  East, 
where  events  of  the  past  few  days  point  up 
anew  the  urgency  of  a  stable  peace. 

The  United  States  continues  to  believe 
that  the  U.N.  cease-fire  resolutions  define 
the  minimal  conditions  that  must  prevail 
on  the  ground  if  settlement  is  to  be  achieved 
in  the  Middle  East.  We  believe  the  Security 
Council  resolution  of  November,  1967,  charts 
the  way  to  that  settlement. 

A  peace,  to  be  lasting,  must  leave  no  seeds 
of  a  future  war.  It  must  rest  on  a  settlement 
which  both  sides  have  a  vested  interest  in 
maintaining. 

We  seek  a  settlement  based  on  respect  for 
the  sovereign  right  of  each  nation  in  the 
area  to  exist  within  secure  and  recognized 
boundaries.  We  are  convinced  that  peace 
cannot  be  achieved  on  the  basis  of  sub- 
stantial alterations  in  the  map  of  the  Mid- 
dle East.  And  we  are  equally  convinced 
that  peace  cannot  be  achieved  on  the  basis 
of  anything  less  than  a  binding,  irrevocable 
commitment  by  the  parties  to  live  together 
in  peace. 

Palling  a  settlement,  an  agreement  on  the 
limitation  of  the  shipment  of  arms  to  the 
Middle  East  might  help  to  stabilize  the  situ- 
ation. We  have  indicated  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
without  result,  our  willingness  to  enter  such 
discussions. 


ARMS   TALKS    SOUGHT 

In  addition  to  our  talks  on  the  Middle  East 
we  hope  soon  to  begin  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  limitation  of  strategic  arms. 
There  is  no  more  important  task  before  us. 

The  date  we  proposed  for  the  of>enlng  of 
talks  has  passed  for  lack  of  response.  We 
remain  ready  to  enter  negotiations. 

Since  the  United  States  first  proposed  stra- 
tegic talks  three  years  ago  the  task  of  devis- 
ing an  effective  agreement  has  become  more 
difficult.  The  Soviet  Union  has  been  vigor- 
ously expanding  its  strategic  forces;  weapons 
systems  themselves  have  become  more  so- 
phisticated, more  destructive.  But  as  the 
difficulty  of  the  talks  increases,  so,  too,  does 
their  Importance. 

Though  the  Issues  are  complex  we  are 
prepared  to  deal  with  them  seriously,  con- 
cretely »nd  purposefully — and  to  make  a 
detepmiaed  effort  not  only  to  limit  the  build- 
up of  strategic  arms,  but  to  reverse  it. 

And  meanwhile.  I  want  to  affirm  our  sup- 
port for  arms-control  proposals  which  we 
hope  thft  Geneva  Conference  will  place  before 
this  Assembly  with  regard  to  the  seabed  and 
the  chemical  and  bacteriological  warfare.  We 
hope  also  that  the  nuclear  nonprollferation 
treaty  wUl  soon  enter  into  force. 

WARNS    AGAINST    ILLUSION 

We  should  be  under  no  illusion,  however, 
that  arms  control  will  itself  bring  peace. 
Wars  are  fought  by  soldiers,  but  they  are 
declared  by  politicians.  Peace  also  requires 
progress  on  these  stubbornly  persistent  polit- 
ical questions — questions  that  are  considered 
in  this  room — questions  that  still  divide  the 
world.  And  it  requires  other  exchanges  not 
only  of  words  but  of  deeds,  that  can  gradu- 
ally weave  a  fabric  of  mutual  trust  among 
the  nations  and  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

We  Intend  to  conduct  our  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  soberly  and  seriously, 
neither  encumbered  by  prejudice  nor  blinded 
by  sentimentality,  seeking  to  reach  agree- 
ments rather  than  to  make  propaganda. 

Whenever  the  leaders  of  Communist  China 
choose  to  abandon  their  self-imposed  isola- 
tion, we  are  ready  to  talk  with  them  in  the 
same  frank  and  serious  spirit. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  U.N. 
has  struggled  with  the  often  thankless  task 
of  peace-keeping. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  however,  keeping 
the  peace  is  only  part  of  our  task.  We  also 
must  concentrate  on  building. 

Let  us  be  candid.  There  are  many  differ- 
ences among  the  great  powers,  and  among 
other  powers,  which  as  realists  we  know 
cannot  be  resolved  quickly,  cannot  be  re- 
solved even  by  this  organization.  But  we  also 
know  that  there  are  at  least  five  areas  in 
particular  of  great  concern  to  everyone  here 
with  regard  to  which  there  should  be  no 
national  differences,  in  which  our  interests 
are  common  and  on  which  there  should  be 
unanimity.  They  are  these: 

EncouEaglng  international  voluntary  serv- 
ices. 

Fostering  economic  development  and  popu- 
lation control. 

Protecting  our  threatened  envirorunent. 

Exploring  the  frontiers  of  space. 

By  any  standards,  aircraft  hijackings  are 
morally,  politically,  and  legally  indefensible. 
The  Tokyo  Convention  has  now  been  brought 
into  force,  providing  for  prompt  release  of 
passengers,  crew  and  aircraft.  Along  with 
other  nations,  we  also  are  working  on  a  new 
convention  for  the  punishment  of  hijackers. 
But  neither  of  these  conventions  can  be 
fairly  effective  without  cooperation;  sky  pi- 
racy cannot  be  ended  as  long  as  the  pirates 
receive  asylum. 

And  consequently  I  urge  the  United  Na- 
tions to  give  high  priority  to  this  matter. 
This  is  an  issue  that  transcends  politics;  there 
is  no  need  for  it  to  become  the  subject  of 
polemics  or  a  focus  of  political  differences.  It 
involves  the  interests  of  every  nation,   the 


safety  of  every  air  passenger,  and  the  Integ- 
rity of  that  structure  of  order  on  which  a 
world  community  depends. 

The  creative,  dynamic  kind  of  peace  I  have 
spoken  of,  of  course,  requires  more  than  such 
basic  protections  as  the  one  I  have  Just  de- 
scribed. To  build  this  kind  of  peace  we  must 
join  together  in  building  our  society  in 
raising  a  great  cathedral  of  the  spirit,  which 
celebrates  the  infinite  possibilities  of  man 
himself. 

Such  a  peace  requires  a  fuller  enlistment 
not  only  of  government  resources,  and  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  resources,  but  also  of  the  dedi- 
cation and  skill  of  those  thousands  of  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world  who  are  ready  to  volun- 
teer in  the  cause  of  human  achievement.  Our 
own  Peace  Corps  has  helped  in  many  coun- 
tries. And  I  especially  welcome  the  considera- 
tion of  the  U.N.  Itself,  which  is  now  giving 
to  establishment  of  an  International  volun- 
teer corps.  We  stand  ready  to  give  this  ex- 
citing new  venture  our  full  and  enthusiastic 
cooperation. 

As  the  U.N.  looks  toward  the  beginning  of 
Its  second  development  decade,  it  faces  a  time 
of  enormous  challenge  but  enormous  oppwr- 
tunlty. 

We  can  only  guess  at  the  new  scientific 
discoveries  that  the  seventies  may  bring,  but 
we  can  see  with  chilling  clarity  the  gap  that 
already  exists  between  the  developed  econ- 
omies and  the  economies  of  the  developing 
countries  and  the  urgent  need  for  interna- 
tional cooijeration  in  spurring  economic  de- 
velopment. 

If,  in  the  course  of  that  second  develop- 
ment decade,  we  can  make  both  significant 
gains  in  food  production  and  significant  re- 
duction in  the  rate  of  population  growth,  we 
shall  have  opened  the  way  to  a  new  era  of 
splendid  prosp>erity.  If  we  do  only  one  without 
the  other  we  shall  be  standing  still. 

And.  If  we  fall  in  both,  great  areas  of  the 
world  will  face  human  disaster. 

PROTECTING  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Increasingly,  the  task  of  protecting  man's 
environment  is  a  matter  of  international  con- 
cern. Pollution  of  air  and  water,  upsetting  the 
balance  of  nature — these  are  not  only  local 
problems  and  not  only  national  problems,  but 
matters  that  affect  the  basic  relationships  of 
man  to  his  planet. 

The  United  Nations  already  is  planning 
a  conference  on  the  environment  in  1972.  and 
I  pledge  the  strongest  support  of  the  United 
States  for  that  effort.  I  hope  that  even  before 
then  we  can  launch  new  national  and  inter- 
national initiatives  toward  restoring  the  bal- 
ance of  nature  and  maintaining  our  world  as 
a  healthy  and  hospitable  place  for  man. 

Of  all  of  man's  great  enterprises,  none 
lends  itself  more  logically  or  more  compel- 
lingly  to  international  cooperation  than  the 
venture  into  space.  Here,  truly,  mankind  is 
one:  as  fellow  creatures  from  the  planet 
earth  exploring  the  heavens  that  all  of  us 
enjoy. 

The  journey  of  Apollo  11  to  the  moon  and 
back  was  not  an  end  but  the  beginning. 
There  will  be  new  journeys  of  discovery.  And 
beyond  this,  we  are  just  beginning  to  com- 
prehend the  benefits  that  space  technology 
can  yield  here  on  earth,  and  the  potential  Is 
enormous. 

For  example,  we  now  are  developing  earth 
resource  survey  satellites,  with  the  firs*  ex- 
perimental satellite  to  be  launched  sometime 
early  in  the  decade  of  the  seventies. 

Present  indications  are  that  these  satellites 
should  be  capable  of  yielding  data  which 
could  assist  in  as  widely  varied  tasks  as 
these:  the  location  of  schools  of  fish  in  the 
oceans;  the  location  of  mineral  deposits  on 
land;  the  health  of  agricultural  crops. 

I  feel  it  is  only  right  that  we  should  share 
both  the  adventures  and  the  benefits  of 
space,  and  eis  an  example  of  our  plans,  we 
have  determined  to  take  actions  with  regard 
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to  earth  resource  satellites  as  this  program 
proceeds  and  fulfills  Its  promise. 

INFORMATION    SOUGHT    FOH     WORLD 

The  purpose  of  those  actions  is  that  this 
program  will  be  dedicated  to  produce  infor- 
mation not  only  for  the  United  States  but 
also  for  the  world  community.  We  shall  be 
putting  several  propo.sals  in  this  respect  be- 
fore the  United  Nations. 

Tliese  are  among  the  positive  concrete 
steps  we  intend  to  take  toward  international- 
izing man's  epic  venture  into  space — an  ad- 
venture that  belongs  not  to  one  nation  but 
all  mankind  and  one  that  should  be  marked 
not  by  rivalry  but  by  the  same  spirit  of  fra- 
ternal cooperation  that  so  long  has  been  the 
hallmark  of  the  international  community  of 
science. 

And  now.  Madam  President  and  Mr.  Sec- 
retary General,  if  I  could  speak  a  personal 
word  to  the  representatives  gathered  in  this 
room. 

I  recognize  that  those  here  are  dedicating 
their  lives  to  the  cause  of  peace,  and  that  in 
this  room  what  is  done  liere  will  have  an 
enormous  effect  on  the  future  of  peace. 

I  have  had  the  great  privilege  over  the  past 
23  years  to  travel  to  most  of  the  countries 
represented  in  this  room.  I  have  met  most  of 
the  leaders  of  the  nations  represented  in  this 
room,  and  I  have  seen  literally  thousands  of 
people  in  most  of  the  countries  represented 
in  this  room. 

Tliere  are  differences  between  the  nations 
and  differences  between  the  leaders  and  dif- 
ferences between  the  peoples  in  this  world. 
But.  based  on  my  own  experience,  of  this  one 
thing  I  am  sure:  the  people  of  the  world, 
wherever  they  are.  want  peace,  and  those  of 
us  who  have  the  responsibilities  for  leader- 
ship in  the  world  have  an  overwhelming 
world  mandate  from  the  people  of  the  na- 
tions we  represent  to  bring  peace,  to  keep 
the  peace  and  to  build  the  peace. 

Now  I  realize  that  a  survey  of  history 
might  discourage  those  who  seek  to  establish 
peace,  but  we  have  entered  a  new  age— dif- 
ferent not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind  from 
any  that  has  ever  gone  before. 

A    SINGLE    WORLD    COMMUNITY 

For  the  first  lime  ever,  we  have  seen  the 
staggering  fury  of  the  power  of  the  universe 
unleashed  and  we  know  that  we  hold  that 
power  in  a  very  precarious  balance. 

For  the  first  time  ever  technological  ad- 
vance has  brought  within  reach  what  once 
was  only  a  poignant  dream,  for  hundreds  of 
millions — freedom  from  hunger,  freedom 
from  want,  want  and  hunger  that  I  have 
personally  seen  in  nation  after  nation  all 
over  the  world. 

For  the  first  time  ever,  we  have  seen 
changes  in  a  single  lifetime — in  our  life- 
time— that  dwarf  the  achievements  of  cen- 
turies before — and  those  changes  continue  to 
accelerate. 

For  the  first  time  ever,  man  has  stepped 
beyond  his  planet — and  revealed  us  to  our- 
selves as  "riders  on  the  earth  together,  bound 
inseparably  on  this  one  bright,  beautiful 
speck  in  the  heavens,  so  tiny  in  the  universe 
and  so  incomparably  welcoming  as  a  home 
lor  man. 

In  this  new  age  of  firsts,  even  the  goal  of 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  is  a  first  we  can  dare 
to  strive.  We  must  achieve  it.  And  I  believe 
we  can  achieve  it. 

In  that  spirit,  then,  let  us  press  toward 
an  open  world — a  world  of  open  doors,  open 
hearts,  open  minds — a  world  open  to  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  of  people,  and  open 
to  the  reach  of  the  human  spirit — the  world 
open  in  the  search  for  truth  and  uncon- 
cerned with  the  fate  of  old  dogmas  and  old 
Isms — a  world  open  at  last  to  the  light  of 
Justice,  and  the  light  of  reason,  and  to  the 
achievement  of  that  true  peace  which  the 
people  of  every  land  carry  In  their  hearts 
and  celebrate  in  their  hopee. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  THE  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION.  1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  <H.R.  11271i  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for 
research  and  development,  construction 
of  facilities,  and  research  and  program 
management,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  back  ihe  remainder 
of  our  lime 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  AH  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  'H.R.  11271'  was  pa.ssed. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  lay  tliat 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  there- 
on, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ander- 
son. Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Holland.  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Maine,  and  Mr.  Curtis  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  permitted  to  make  any 
necessary  technical  and  clerical  changes 
in  H.R.  11271,  as  amended  and  passed 
bv  the  Senate,  and  that  it  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  distinsuished  Senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  iMr.  Anderson),  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  has  dis- 
played his  unexcelled  legislative  skill  and 
ability.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  his  magnif- 
icent handling  of  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion just  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

It  hardly  needs  saying  that  this  Na- 
tion's space  achievements  have  been  mar- 
velous. That  Clint  Anderson's  great  sup- 
port of  these  endeavors  has  led  to  such 
outstanding  success  cannot  be  praised 
enough.  The  Senate  again  is  deeply  in 
his  debt. 

Our  thanks  is  also  due  the  distin- 
guished Senior  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith  > .  As  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  committee,  .she  again  joined  to 
assure  the  thorough  and  efficient  con- 
sideration of  this  authorization  measure. 
Its  prompt  acceptance  by  the  Senate  was 
due  in  larpe  part  to  her  splendid  coop- 
eration and  support. 

Notable  also  was  the  outstanding  co- 
operation of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wiscoiisin  <Mr.  Pfoxmire).  May 
I  say  at  this  time  that  Senator  Prox- 
mire'e  contribution  to  the  discussion  of 
this  measure  exhibited  the  same  keen 
insight  and  diligent  effort  that  he  brings 


to  every  discussion,  Tlie  same  may  be 
said  for  the  distinguLshed  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  tMr.  Yarborough).  Indeed, 
no  Member  of  this  body  has  a  deeper  in- 
terest in.  nor  is  more  cognizant  of  the 
many  facets  of  our  space  effort,  and  we 
are  grateful. 

Finally,  the  great  support  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  tMr.  Can- 
non I  must  be  mentioned.  His  magnifi- 
cent assistance  in  presenting  this  meas- 
ure to  the  Senate  was  indispensable  to 
its  overwhelming  adoption.  And  to  the 
Senate  as  a  whole,  may  I  say  that  the  efR- 
cient  disposition  of  this  measure  today 
.speaks  well  for  the  outstanding  coopera- 
tion exhibited  by  all,  with  full  regard 
for  the  views  of  every  Member. 


JOHN  F.   KENNEDY   CENTER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  approval  of  my  colleagues — and  if 
there  is  any  objection  I  will  of  course 
honor  it — I  would  like  to  call  up  at  this 
time  Calendar  No.  316.  H.R.  11249. 

Before  the  Chair  acts,  may  I  say  that 
the  reason  for  my  statement  is  that  I 
did  not  notify  the  Senate  yesterday  that 
we  would  take  this  measure  up.  I  did 
so  this  morning,  when  I  was  Questioned 
by  the  acting  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota,  and  that  is  the 
reason  for  the  explanation.  But  if  anyone 
wishes  to  enter  an  objection  becau.se  of 
the  shortness  of  notice  only.  I  would 
be  glad  to  reconsider,  although  I  would 
prefer  to  bring  it  up  if  I  could. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr,  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr  President, 
is  it  the  Kennedy  Center  measure? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr  President, 
the  Senate  debated  at  sreat  length  the 
matter  of  the  overruns  on  the  C-5A. 

There  is  a  comparable  overrun  per- 
centage on  the  Kennedy  Center  and  I 
think  there  should  be  comparable  .Senate 
debate  and  inquiry  on  it. 

Con.sequently.  I  must  take  the  position 
that  this  matter  be  brought  up  for  full 
debate. 

I  shall  not  object.  Mr.  President,  but  I 
do  hope  the  majority  leader  will  recon- 
sider and  not  call  this  bill  up  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  not  press  it, 
Mr.  President. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRI.^TION  BILL,  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senat*  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  416.  H.R.  12781.  I  do  this  so  that  the 
bill  will  become  the  pending  business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  t  Mr.  Dole 
in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  b€  stated  by 
title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill 
(H.R.  127811  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  APPEAL  FOR 
PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  President  appeared  before  the 
United  Nations  and  made  an  earnest,  in- 
spiring appeal  for  diplomatic  assistance 
in  bringing  about  peace  in  Vietnam: 

The  President  said : 

The  time  has  come  for  the  other  side  to 
respond'.'"  .  The  time  has  come  for  peace. 

All  of  us  who  are  appalled  by  this  tragic 
war  can  only  hope  and  pray  that  the 
President's  appeal  will  be  heeded — that 
in  some  way  world  opinion,  through  dip- 
lomatic channels  and  otherwise,  will  be 
marshalled  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

But  I  wonder  what  response  we  can 
expect  from  the  other  member  nations 
of  the  world  if  the  Presidents  sincere 
effort  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  does 
not  receive  the  support  here  at  home  that 
it  deserves? 

Will  we  deserve  support  from  abroad  if 
those  in  positions  of  leadership  and  in- 
fluence at  home  undertake  to  discount 
and  discredit  every  move  of  our  Presi- 
dent toward  peace? 

It  was  very  disturbing  to  read  in  the 
newspapers  this  morning  that  soon  after 
the  President  of  the  United  States  ap- 
peared before  the  United  Nations,  a 
Member  of  the  leadership  of  this  body 
assailed  the  President's  policy  in  Viet- 
nam as  "the  road  to  war,  and  war,  and 
more  war." 

Ignoring  the  fact  that  the  imfortu- 
nate  war  in  Vietnam  has  been  going  on  a 
long  time,  and  that  two  previous  admin- 
istrations were  unable  to  resolve  it,  this 
critic  went  on  to  say,  according  to  the 
New  York  Times: 

For  three-quarters  of  this  year,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  waited  hopefully  for  new  pol- 
icies designed  to  end  this  costly  war.  Now 
the  answer  to  those  expectations  is  becom- 
ing painfully  clear.  The  war  will  continue.  .  .  . 

We  can  expect  more  divisions,  even  vio- 
lence t>etween  our  people  as  the  war  works 
its  corrupting  influence  on  every  aspect  of 
American  life.  .  .  . 

When  measured  against  what  must  be  done 
for  peace,  we  have  made  only  token  troop 
withdrawals  on  the  battlefield,  more  an  ex- 
ercise in  politics  and  Improvisation,  while 
the  level  of  fighting  and  casualties  continue. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  difBcult  to  sug- 
gest, as  this  critic  has  done,  that  the 
parties  ought  to  reach  a  "sensible  com- 
promise" for  ending  the  war. 

But  it  takes  more  than  one  side  to 


reach  a  compromise — and  the  Commu- 
nists have  shown  no  desire  or  inclination 
to  do  so. 

Time  after  time,  during  this  and  the 
previous  fidministration,  Hanoi  has 
ignored  offers  from  this  country  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  Grovemment  to  nego- 
tiate a  settlement  of  the  war. 

As  the  President  indicated  in  a  state- 
ment last  Tuesday,  his  administration 
has  not  only  made  a  major  effort  to  end 
the  war,  but  it  has  proposed  eight  ix)ints 
which  certainly  provide  the  basis  for  a 
"sensible  comtromise."  We  have:  Re- 
noimced  an  imposed  military  settlement: 
proposed  free  elections  organized  by  joint 
commissions  under  international  super- 
vision; offered  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
and  allied  forces  over  a  12 -month 
period:  declared  that  we  would  retain  no 
military  bases  in  Vietnam;  offered  to 
negotiate  supervised  cease-fires  imder  in- 
ternational supervision  to  facilitate  the 
process  of  mutual  withdrawal;  made 
clear  that  we  would  settle  for  the  de 
facto  removal  of  North  Vietnamese  forces 
so  long  as  there  are  guarantees  against 
their  return ;  announced  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  any  political  outcome 
which  is  arrived  at  through  free  elec- 
tions: and  said  we  are  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss the  10-point  program  of  the  other 
side  together  with  plans  put  forward  by 
other  parties. 

Mr.  President,  do  all  these  things,  taken 
together,  represent  a  "road  to  war,  and 
war,  and  more  war"? 

What  has  been  Hanoi's  response?  It 
has  been  obvious,  so  far,  that  the  Com- 
munists want — not  a  compromise — but 
a  military  victory.  Certainly,  the  pro- 
posals we  have  made  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  long  step  in  the  direction 
of  a  "sensible  compromise." 

The  President  has  made  it  clear,  and 
I  think  rightly  so,  that  only  one  point 
is  not  negotiable:  the  right  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  determine 
their  own  future  free  of  outside  influ- 
ence. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  the  cause 
of  peace  at  home  is  served  when  those 
in  responsible  positions  speak  of  "more 
division,  even  violence"  among  our  own 
people.  Does  this  not  encoiurage  the 
very  thing  we  deplore? 

And  I  wonder  if  the  cause  of  peace 
in  Vietnam  is  served  when  the  troop 
withdrawals  which  the  President  has 
ordered  in  hopes  of  opening  the  way 
for  peace  are  referred  to  as  "token 
withdrawals  and  as  an  exercise  in  poli- 
tics and  improvisations." 

What  will  be  the  description  of  the 
reductions  in  drafts  which  have  been 
announced  today?  If  troop  withdrawals 
have  made  it  possible  to  reduce  the 
draft  calls  significantly,  that  is  not 
"tokenism." 

Mr.  President,  a  distinguished  prede- 
cessor of  mine  in  the  service  of  this 
body  was  the  late  Arthiu-  Vandenberg 
of  Michigan. 

He  was  a  symbol  of  non -partisanship 
whenever  oiu^  Nations  vital  Interests 
were  concerned.  He  believed  deeply  that 
politics  shoulld  stop  at  the  water's  edge 
when  oiu-  Nation  was  at  war. 


Though  he  has  been  gone  a  long 
time,  the  Senate  for  the  most  part  has 
honored  that  basic  principle  for  which 
he  stood.  I  hope  we  shall  continue  to 
do  so  in  the  future. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  if  we  are  concerned 
about  American  involvement  in  Vietnam 
and  ending  the  war.  we  should  unite  be- 
liind  the  President. 

I  join  Senator  Griffin  in  emphasizing 
the  singular  fact  that  we  now  have  a 
President  not  committed  to  further  es- 
calation of  the  war,  but  to  contracting  it. 

It  does  not  serve  our  Nation's  interest 
to  criticize  without  studying  the  facts 
and  without  reviewing  the  record  of  the 
past  two  administrations.  The  instant 
critics  of  every  effort  of  the  President 
to  end  the  war  do  nothing  but  divide 
Americans. 

As  the  Senator  pointed  out,  the  Presi- 
dent made  it  clear  on  May  14  and  again 
yesterday  at  the  United  Nations  that 
there  is  only  one  point  that  is  not  ne- 
gotiable and  that  is  the  right  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  self-determination. 

As  Senator  Griffin  has  said  so  well, 
it  is  time  for  all  Americans  to  unite  be- 
hind the  President.  Why  are  the  critics 
not  asking  Hanoi,  "What  will  your  re- 
sponse be  to  this  promise  to  withdraw 
60.000  troops?"  In  response  to  those  who 
say  President  Nixon's  troop  withdrawal 
is  only  tokenism  let  me  say  the  troop 
reductions  will  amount  to  between  10 
and  15  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  strength 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  Senator's 
views. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  B"yBD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Cook 
in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R. 
11582)  making  appropriations  foi  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
the  Executive  OflBce  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies;  and  that 
the  House  receded  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
Ijered  7  to  the  bill  and  concurred  therein, 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
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TREASURY  AND  POST  OFFICE  DE- 
PARTMENTS. THE  EXECUTIVE  OF- 
FICE OF  THE  PRESIDENT,  AND 
CERTAIN  INDEPENDENT  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1970— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  11582  i  making 
appropriations  for  the  Treasury  and  Post 
Office  Departments,  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  and  certain  independent 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970.  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair).  The  report  will  be 
read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 
The  bill  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  September  18,  1969.  p.  26010, 
Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  a  relatively  brief  statement 
on  the  conference  on  K.R.  11582.  the 
Post  Office  and  Treasury  Department, 
and  Executive  Office  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  conference  report  contains  a  total 
new  budget — obligational — authority  in 
the  amount  of  $2,276,232,000.  This 
amount  is  $38,482,000  under  the  1970 
budget  estimates^  $3,900,000  over  the 
House  bill;  $3,963,000  under  the  Senate: 
and  $195,226,416  over  1969  appropriations 
made  to  date,  including  supplementals. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  grand 
totals  of  titles  I.  in.  and  IV,  new  budg- 
et— obligational— authority,  and  title  II, 
authorizations  out  of  the  postal  fund, 
amount  to  $8,783,245,000.  This  latter 
amount  is  an  increase  of  $414,654,416 
over  1969:  $38,482,000  under  the  1970 
estimates:  $3,900,000  over  the  House:  and 
$3,963,000  under  the  Senate  bill. 

TITLE    I.    TREAStJTlT    DEPARTMENT 

For  the  Treasury  Department,  the  con- 
ference bill  contains  new  budget — obli- 
gational—authority  of  $1,076,740,000.  an 
increase  of  $1,400,000  over  the  House  bill; 
$8,169,000  imder  the  1970  estimate.  $559,- 
000  under  the  Senate  recommendation; 
and  $54,815,000  over  1969  appropriations 
made  to  date,  including  supplementals. 

The  only  major  change  in  title  I  oc- 
curred in  connection  with  the  Bureau  of 
Customs.  The  House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  ntunbered  1.  and  agreed  to  the 
same  with  an  amendment  thus  allowing 
$107,551,000  for  salaries  and  expenses. 
Bureau  of  Customs,  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
This  amount  is  an  increase  of  $1,400,000 
over  the  House  allowance  and  $559,000 
imder  the  Senate  allowance. 

The  action  permits  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  to  recruit  131  additional  em- 
ployees over  the  369  allowed  under  the 
House  bill,  for  a  total  of  500  new  posi- 
tions.   These    positions    are    urgently 


needed  in  connection  with  the  process- 
ing of  persons  arriving  in  the  United 
States.  The  additional  manpower  allowed 
will  alleviate  the  ver>-  serious  passenger- 
processing  delays  at  major  international 
airports  In  addition.  40  of  the  additional 
positions  allowed  imder  the  conference 
action,  will  be  assigned  to  the  Mexican 
border  area  to  strengthen  enforcement 
efforts,   especially   with    respect    to    the 
smuggling    of    marihuana,    heroin,    and 
other   narcotics    and    danaerous    drugs. 
There  is  pi-obably  no  single  enforcement 
problem  more  serious  than  that  of  con- 
trolling the  flow  of  these  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs  into  the  United  States. 
The  House  receded  on  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  2.  Hereafter,  upon  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Tieasury,  agents  on 
protective  missions  of  persons,  as  pi'O- 
vided  by  law.  that  is.  18  U.S.C.  3056.  as 
amended,  may  be  reimbursed  for  sub- 
sistence expenses  without  regard  to  rates 
provided  by  5  U.S.C.  5702. 

POST   OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Senate  receded  on  its  amendment 
No.  3.  thus  providing  a  total  of  $133,069,- 
000  for  administration  and  regional  oper- 
ation of  the  postal  establishment  in  lieu 
of  $132,069,000  as  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate. This  amount  is  $14,069,000  over 
1969:  $3,000,000  under  the  estimate: 
$1,000,000  over  the  Senate  bill,  and  the 
same  as  the  Hou.se  allowance.  This 
amount  will  fund  790  new  positions  over 
those  authorized  in  1969. 

The  Senate  receded  on  its  amendment 
No.  4.  which  would  have  limited  the 
number  of  employees  in  the  Office  of  the 
Special  A.ssistant  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral for  Congressional  Affairs  to  20  posi- 
tions and  $220,000.  These  limitations  are 
now  removed. 

The  House  leceded.  with  an  amend- 
ment, on  Senate  amendment  No.  5.  This 
action  provides  the  Bureau  of  Research. 
Development,  and  Engineering  a  total  of 
$48,838,000.  an  increase  of  $2.5  million 
over  the  House  allowance,  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  The  amount  allowed  under  the 
conference  report  is  $13,338,000  over 
1969.  and  $2.5  million  under  the  esti- 
mates and  Senate  allowance  of  $51,338,- 
000.  This  will  permit  the  Department  to 
resume  or  continue  action  in  areas 
which  would  othei-wise  be  subject  to  fis- 
cal constraints. 

Under  "Operations"  the  Senate  re- 
ceded from  its  amendment  No.  6.  Thus, 
$6,141,711,000  is  appropriated  for  ex- 
penses necessary  for  postal  operations  in 
lieu  of  $6,143,615,000  as  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  amount  agreed  to  is  $164,640,000 
over  the  1969  appropriation  and  approx- 
imately double  the  amount  appi'opriated 
in  fiscal  year  1960  for  this  item.  The 
amount  appropriated  is  the  same  as  the 
budget  request. 

Senate  amendment  No.  7  was  reported 
in  technical  disagreement.  The  House 
receded  and  concurred  in  the  Senate 
amendment  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

Proi-ided  further,  That  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated by  this  act  for  postal  operations. 
$5,500,000  Eliall  be  for  additional  window 
service  at  large  post  offices  and  for  maintain- 


ing present  levels  of  special  delivery  and 
multiple-trip  business  delivery  service  at  lo- 
cations where  the  Postmaster  General  shall 
determine  svich  maintenance  of  service  to  be 
necessary  or  desirable. 


The  Senate  bill  had  earmaiked  $9,218,- 
000  for  these  various  postal  services  but 
the  best  we  could  do  in  conference  was  to 
compromise  on  $5,500,000  for  these  serv- 
ices so  vitally  needed  by  the  postal  pa- 
trons. With  the  funds  provided  thtrc 
can  be  no  excuse  fo"  a  deterioration  of 
postal  service.  It  is  expected  that  window- 
service,  special  delivei-y  service,  and  mul- 
Liple-trip  business  deliveries  will  be 
maintained  at  last  year's  level. 

Mr.  President,  this  presentation 
touches  on  the  main  items  of  the  re- 
port. I  wish  to  thaiik  Senator  Boggs,  of 
Dolawai'c.  the  ranking  mir..ority  membpr 
of  the  subcommittee,  for  the  invaluable 
assistance  given  me  in  bringing  this  con- 
ference report  to  the  Senate  floor.  I  am 
happy  to  announce  that  this  bill,  H.R. 
11582.  is  the  first  legular  1970  aiipropna- 
tion  bill  on  which  action  has  been  com- 
pleted to  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  adoption  of  Die 
CDnference  report. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  llie 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7  Fiist  I 
should  explain  that  this  is  the  one  that 
was  voted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
continue  afternoon  i  multiple-trip  busi- 
ness dehveries,  continue  expeditious  de- 
livery of  special  dehvery  letteis.  and 
achieve  a  2.6-percent  increase  in  wiiidov.- 
service.  What  we  did  was  to  compromise 
on  the  amount  of  money  involved  to  re- 
store window  service,  and  to  keep  busi- 
ness deliveries  and  special  deliveries  at 
last  year's  level. 

The  Senate  bill  had  earmarked  $9,218.- 
000  for  these  three  postal  sen-ices.  In 
conference  we  compromised  on  S5.500,- 
000  and  thought  that  that  would  be  ade- 
quate to  carry  out  the  progi-ams. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Tlie  Bill  Clerk.  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
picposed  by  said  amendment,  insert  the 
following: 

Provided  further.  That  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated bv  this  Act  for  Postal  Operations. 
$5,500,000  shall  be  for  additional  window 
service  at  large  post  offices  and  for  main- 
taining present  levels  of  special  delivery  and 
multiple-trip  business  delivery  service  at  lo- 
cations where  the  Postmaster  General  shall 
determine  such  maintenance  of  service  to 
be  necessan-  or  desirable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  uble 
showing  the  1969  approprtations.  the 
1970  budget  estimates,  the  House  and 
Senat«  action,  and  the  conference  ac- 
tion on  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record,  aa 
follows: 
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TITLE  l-TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 
COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  1969  APPROPRIATIONS,  1970  ESTIMATES,  HOUSE  AND  SENATE  ALLOWANCES  AND  CONFERENCE  ACTION 


Approprution  btit 


1969 

appropriation  i 

(includes 

supplemenUI) 


1970 
estimate 
(revised) 


Conlererx^  action  campare<j  wJdi — 


House 
bill 


Senate 

bill 


Conference 
action 


1969 
appropriation 


1970 
estimate 


House 
bill 


Senate 

bill 


Office  of  the  Secretary 

Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Cen- 
ter 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Construction       


J7, 925, 000 


$8, 680. 000 


M.000 
1,  200. 000 


18, 600. 000 

58,000 
1,000,000 


».  600. 000 


58.000 
l.OOO.OOO 


$8. 600.  000 


58.000 
1,000,000 


Total.   Federal  Law  Enforcement 

Training  Center _    

Bureau  ot  Accounts 

Government  losses  in  shipment 

Elsenhower  College  grants. 

Bureau  of  Customs 

Bureau  ot  Engraving  and  Printing  (air 

conditioning  of  buildings) 

Bureau  ol  the  Mint 

Construction  of  rrint  facilities 

Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt ^^ 

Internal  Revenue  Service: 

Sala  ries  and  expenses 

Revenue  accounting  and  processing.. 

Compliance. .  _ 

Total,  Internal  Revenue  Service 

Office  01  the  Treasurer. 

Check  forgery  insurance  fund 

US.  Secret  Service 

Construction  ol  Secret  Service  training 
facilities 


44.  877,  OOO 

400,000 

5,000,000 

100, 337.  000 

400. 000 
14,  700,  000 


1,258,000  1,058.000  1.058.000  1,058.000 

45,675.000  45,675,000  45,675,000  45,675,000 

'108.110'.  odd '  ■■'  ■  ide.TsT.'dw  "  "  YdB.Tio.ddo" ' ' ' '  iw'.Vsi,  odd ' 


58,  878,  000 

22,  065,  000 
191.500,000 
545,  300,  000 


17,630,000 

1.  770,  000 

60,  370,  800 

23,  080,  000 
201,171,000 
581,715,000 


17,000,000 

1,770,000 

60,  370. 000 

23, 080, 000 
200, 000,  000 
576,  715,  000 


17.000.000 

1.770.000 

60, 370,  000 

23, 080,  000 
200,  000,  000 
576,715,000 


17,000,000 

1,770,000 

60,  370,  000 

23,  080,  000 
200,  000,  000 

576,715,000 


758,855,    000 

7.  045.  000 


22,  708. 000 
800.000 


805,  %6,  000 

7,  250,  000 

100,  000 

27, 400,  000 

700,000 


799, 795,  000 

7,  250,  000 

100.000 

26,871,000 

700,000 


799,  795,  000 

7, 250, 000 

100,000 

26.871.000 

700,000 


799,  795,  000 

7.  250,  000 

100,  000 

26,871,000 

700,000 


TotaL  tijie  I,  Treasury  Department 
new  budget  (obligational) 
auttwnty 


+$675,000  -$80.000 

-58.000 
4J1. 000,000        -200,666 '..'....'.'. 

+  1,058.000  -200.000  . 

+798.000 ".. 

-400,0001 

-5.00O.0O0'  

+7.214,000         -5'59."0db      ■+1,466.  OOO  -$559,666 

-400.000  .   .   . 

+2,300,000  -630,000 

+1,770  000 _        

+  1,  492.  000 ";i;i;i"'.I 

+1,025,000 

+8,500,000       -1,171,000  

+  31,415,000       -5,000,000  ".IIII".";" 

+40,  940,  000      -6,171,000 

^205,000  

+100,000  

+4,163.000         -529.000 lii^I^Il";! 

-100,000| 


1.021.925,000      1.084. 909. 000      1.075,340,000      1.077,299.000      1.076.740,000       +54.815.000      -8.169.000      +1.400,000  -559.000 


JriTLE  II— POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 


Administration  and  regional  operation $119,000,000 

Research,  devtlopoient.  and  engineenni..  35,500,000 

Operationi 5.977,071.000 

Transportation 622.  QOO.  OOO 

Building  occupancy 210.000.000 

Supplies  and  services 110.  06o.  000 

Plant  and  equipment 200,000,000 

Postal  public  buildings. 50,000.000 

Total,  authorizations  out  ot  postal 

funds 7,323,571.000 

Less  net  revenues  (estimated).. —6,  287,  585,  000 

Total,  title  II,  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, new  budget  (obligationaO 

authority  (indefinite)! >1,  035.986,  000    '1.201,229,000    •1,169,022,000    "1,174,928,000 


$136,069,000 
51,338.000 
6.141.711.000 
638. 900.  000 
235. 323. 000 
114,917,000 
215.761,000 
174,  223.  000 


$133,069,000 
46.  338. 000 
6.141. 711. 000 
630. 000. 000 
230. 000, 000 
114,917,000 
210.  000.  000 
170.000.000 


$132,069,000 
51,338.000 
6,143,615,000 
630, 000,  000 
230,  000.  000 
114,917,000 
210,  000,  000 
170,  000,  000 


7,  708,  242.  000 
—6.507.013,000 


7, 676, 035, 000 
■6,  507,  013,  000 


7.681.939.000 
6.507.013,000 


$133,069,000      +$14,069,000      -3,000,000 +$1000  000 

48,838.000  +13.338.000      -2.500,000    +$2,500,000        -2.500'oOO 

6.141.711.000      +164,640,000 -1904  000 

630.000.000  -1-8.000,000      -8,900  000 

230,000.000        +20.000.000      -5,232.000  

114,917,000  +4,917,000  

210.000,000        +10,000,000       -5  761066  * 

170,000,000  -t- 120.  000,  000       -  *.22i.  OX  /////////////,'." ',"""'_',[l 

7,678,535,000  +354,964.000    -29.707,000      -1^,500  000        -3  404  000 

-6,507.013.000      -219,428,000  '....'... 


1,171,522,000      +135,536,000     -29,707.000      +2,500,000        -3.404,000 


TITLE  lll-EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


Cofference  action  comp*re<l  wrth- 


Appropriation  titie 


1969 
appropriation ' 


1970  estimate 
(revised) 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


(inference 
action 


1969 

appropriation 


1970 
estimate 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


Compensation  ol  the  President 

The  White  House  Office 

Special  protects .  

Operating  etpenses.  Executive  Mansion.. 

Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

National  Security  Counal... 

Emergency  fund  for  the  President 

Expenses  of  management  improvement. . . 

Total,  title  III,  Executive  Office 
ot  the  President,  new  budget 
(obligational)  authority 


$194, 584 

3,  229.  OOO 

1.  500.  000 

823. 000 

10.050,000 

1, 130  000 

811,000 

1,000.000 

350,000 


$250,000 

3,  630.  000 

2,  500.  000 

918.000 

12.084.000 

1.182.000 

1,860  000 

1,  000.  000 

350.  000 


$250,000 

3.  630.  000 
2.  500.  000 

918.000 

11,650.000 

1.137,000 

1.860,000 

1,000.000 

350.000 


$250,000 

3, 630.  000 

2.  500,  000 

918, 000 

11.6S0.000 

1.137.000 

1.860.000 

1.0000.00 

350.  000 


$250. 

3,630, 
2.500, 

918, 

11.650. 

1,137. 

1.860, 

1.000. 

350. 


000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


+$55.416 

+401.000 , 

+  1.000.000' 

-i-95.000l 

+  1.600.000        -$434,000 
^7,000            -45.000 
+  1.049,000 _ 


19.  087,  584 


23.  774.  000 


23. 295. 000 


23.295,000 


23.295,000 


+  4.207,416  -479,000 


TITLE  IV— INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 


Administrative  Conference  ol  the  United 
States 

Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations 

Commission  on  Ooscenity  and  Pornog- 
raphy ..    

Tax  Court  ol  the  United  States " 

Total,  title  IV,  independent 
agencies,  new  budget  (obliga- 
tional) authority 


$250,000 

551,000 

643.000 
2.  563. 000 


$250,000 
575,000 

1.  227.  000 

2.  750.  000 


$250,000 

575,000 

1. 100.  000 
2.  750. 000 


$250. 000 

575.000 

1, 100.  000 
2. 750. 000 


$250. 000 

575.000 

1. 100.  000 
2.  750.  000 


+$24. 000 

+457,  000 
+  187.000 


4- 


-$127,000 


4,007,000 


4. 802. 000 


4. 575, 000 


4.675.000 


4.675.000 


+568.000         -127,000 


Grand  Iota',  titles  I,  II.  111.  and  IV,  new 
budget  (obligational)  authority $2,081,005,584    $2,314,714,000    $2,272,332,000    $2,280,195,000    $2,276,232,000    +$195,226. 416  -$38. 482.000     +$3,900,000      -$3.%3.000 

Appropriations  (definite) 1.045.019.584       1.113.485.000       1.103.310.000      1.105.269.000       1.104.710.000        +59  690  416       -8  775  000       +1400  000  -559  000 

Memora'nda"^''""^   ^"'^*''"''*'^ 1.035.986.000      1,201,229,000      1,169,022,000      1.174.926,000      1.171,522.000      +135. 536.' 000     -29;707;000      +2;500;000        -3.404;000 

Grand  total,  titles  I,  III,  and  IV. 
new  budget  (obligational) 
aylhonty  and  title  II,  author- 
izations out  of  the  postal  fund.     8.368.590.584      8.821.727.000      18,779.345.000      8,787.208.000      8,783,245.000       +414.554  416     -38  482  000       +3  900  OOO         -3  %3  000 


'  Includes  amounts  in  2d  supplemental.  1969. 

'  Excludes  $591,400,000  proposed  legislative  rate  increase. 


'  Indefinite,  because  it  represents  the  differenci  between  specific  appropriations  on  use  of  the 
postal  fund  and  estimated  postal  revenues. 
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Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  has  just  completed  action  on 
the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  that  being  the  first  general  appro- 
priation bill  of  the  Congress  upon  which 
action  has  been  completed  this  year.  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr.  Boggs>. 
Without  his  cooperation,  we  would  not 
have  been  through  with  it  today.  We 
worked  together,  and  due  to  the  coopera- 
tion of  Senator  Boggs.  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  we  were 
able  to  complete  action  on  that  bill. 


AMENDMENT  OP  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION ACT— APPOINTMENT  OF 
CONFEREES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  H.R,  13194. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  tlie 
Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  13194)  to  amend 
the  Higher  Education  .^ct  of  1965  to  au- 
thorize Federal  market  adjustment  pay- 
ments to  lenders  with  respect  to  insured 
student  loans  when  necessar>-  in  the 
light  of  economic  conditions,  in  order  to 
assure  tlaat  students  will  have  reasonable 
access  to  such  loans  for  financing  their 
education,  and  requesting  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference,  and  that  the  Chair  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr,  Pell,  Mr. 
Yarborottgh,  Mr,  Randolph,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
MoND.\LE,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Proitty, 
Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Dominick.  Mr.  Murphy, 
and  Mr.  ScirwxrKER  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate, 


If  we  are  to  be  successful  in  carrying 
out  this  legislative  schedule,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  Senators  stay  in  town  and  at- 
tend to  the  business  ol  the  Senate.  I  am 
happy  to  say.  Mr.  President,  that  that 
has  been  the  norm  during  the  course  of 
this  session,  and  I  have  been  more  than 
pleased  at  the  number  of  Senators  who 
are  in  the  city  and  on  llie  floor  at  all 
times  ready  to  cope  with  legislation 
which  may  come  liefore  this  body. 

There  are  legitimate  requirements,  of 
course,  whicli  may  cause  Senators  to  be 
absent.  Two  examples  are  the  Inter- 
parliamentar>-  Union  and  North  Atlantic 
Assembly  coming  up  in  New  Delhi  and 
Brussels.  October  20  to  November  7.  and 
October  16  to  21.  respectively.  These  are 
impoitant  conferences,  and  under  nor- 
mal circum-^tanccs  would  occasion  no 
cautionary  comments  from  the  leader- 
ship. However,  circumstances  at  this  late 
date  in  the  session  are  not  routine,  and 
participants  in  these  and  other  confer- 
ences should  be  aware  that  votes  are  like- 
ly to  occur  with  increasing  frequency, 
and  if  they  do.  such  votes  have,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Senate,  a  priority  over  any 
other  matter.  Senators  are  on  notice, 
therefore,  that  they  are  subject  to  recall 
by  the  leadership  should  important  votes 
occur. 

Ill  other  words.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
a  great  deal  to  do,  and  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  leadership  to  see  that  we  have  the 
troops  here  to  do  it. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  SENATORS  BEING 
PRESENT  FOR  VOTES  ON  FORTH- 
COMING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  number  of  appointments  at  the 
desk  of  the  Presiding  Officer,  which  I 
hope  will  be  acted  on  shortly. 

The  Senate  has  now  completed  action 
on  the  military  procurement  authoriza- 
tion bill  and  the  NASA  authorization 
bill.  Attention  must  now  be  turned  to  a 
number  of  major  legislative  items,  in- 
cluding nearly  all  the  fiscal  1970  appro- 
priation bills,  for  which  passage  in  the 
remaining  weeks  of  this  session  is  a  must. 
We  also  have  a  tax  Ixll  which  I  confi- 
dently expect  will  be  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  one  package  not  later  than  Octo- 
ber 31.  We  have  a  foreign  aid  bilL  We 
have  a  housing  bill.  We  have  an  educa- 
tion bill.  We  have  a  pretty  good  schedule 
and  a  pretty  big  backlog  to  tackle  in  the 
remaining  weeks  and  months  of  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress. 

CXV 1659— Part  19 


INVESTMENT    TAX    CREDIT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  by  a  vote 
of  9  to  8.  yesterday,  decided  to  take  up 
for  consideration  the  question  of  whether 
the  investment  tax  credit  should  be  re- 
pealed. 

"Hie  Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr. 
Anderson)  and  I  voted  with  seven  Re- 
publican members  of  the  committee  to 
make  the  majority  of  nine.  Eight  Demo- 
crats voted  in  the  negative. 

I  do  not  regard  taxes  as  being  a  parti- 
san issue. 

Tlie  business  community  and  the 
farmers  urgently  need  to  know  where 
they  stand  on  this  multi-billion-dollar 
tax  bill.  Until  they  know,  they  cannot  de- 
termine the  extent  of  their  investments 
in  new  machinery',  machinery  which  in 
turn  creates  new  jobs  for  the  people. 

I  think  the  matter  should  be  settled 
without  delay.  I  so  voted  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

I  feel  tt.at  the  Committee  on  Finance 
has  a  responsibility,  which  it  has  now 
exercised,  to  bring  this  matter  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Whether  the  Senate  desires  to  act  on 
it  or  to  hold  it  until  action  on  the  liighly 
complex  and  complicated  tax  reform 
measure  is  completed  is  a  question  for 
the  Senate  to  decide.  The  France  Com- 
mittee lias  discharged  its  responsibility. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
been  meeting  daily  and  expects  to  hear 
400  witnesses.  The  tax  bill  under  con- 
sideration touches  the  life  and  livelihood 
of  every  American.  Churches,  schools, 
and  colleges  will  feel  its  impact,  as  will 
State  and  local  governments.  The  com- 


plexity of  the  issues  involved  in  revising 
the  Nation's  tax  code  is  enormous. 

The  purpose  is  an  excellent  one — to 
achieve  tax  justice.  This  is  an  imjjortant 
objective. 

In  seeking  this  objective,  the  Congress 
has  an  obligation  to  understand  the  pro- 
posals and  to  be  sure  that  we  do  not 
unjustly  penalize  the  many  in  order  to 
strike  at  the  few. 

For  example,  representatives  of  the 
independent  colleges  throughout  the 
United  States,  of  which  there  are  about 
1.500,  have  testified  that  the  legislation 
in  its  present  form  will  i^enalize  charita- 
ble contributions  and  will  seriously  crip- 
ple such  schools.  If  true,  this  would  in- 
crease the  burden  on  tax-supported 
colleges. 

Hospital  and  church  officials  .'^ay  their 
institutions  will  likewise  be  crippled. 

Representatives  of  States,  countie,';, 
and  cities  say  the  cost  of  local  govern- 
ment will  be  increased  if  the  Congress 
changes  the  status  of  State  and  local 
bonds. 

So  I  say  this  bill  must  be  handled  care- 
fully and  thoughtfully.  It  was  rushed 
through  the  House,  but  it  should  not  be 
rurhed  throueh  the  Senate.  We  should 
unden  land  what  we  are  doing. 

Tax  legislation  should  not  become  in- 
volved in  partisan  politics. 

I  fhall.  v.herever  possible,  cooperate 
fully  with  the  leadership  of  the  Senate, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  delaying  con- 
sideration of  the  repeal  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  is  not  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  Nation. 

If  it  is  going  to  be  repealed,  it  should 
be  done  now  so  that  the  business  com- 
munity will  know  how  to  plan  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  additional  machinery 
necessary  to  supply  additional  jobs  to  the 
yovmg  people  graduating  from  our 
schools  and  colleges.  To  delay  action  will 
keep  this  entire  matter  confused  and  up 
in  the  air. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  jield  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  join  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
in  expressing  the  hope  that  the  leader- 
ship will  call  up  this  bill,  which  was  re- 
ported today  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  with  but  one  dissenting  vote,  so 
that  the  Senate  may  act  upon  It 
promptly. 

We  cannot  overemphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  prompt  action  on  this  tax  meas- 
ure, first,  in  order  that  American  busi- 
ness and  industry  may  know  the  rules 
of  the  game  under  which  they  must  op- 
crate.  They  have  a  right  to  know,  in 
making  their  plans  for  future  investment 
what  the  tax  law  will  be. 

Another  point,  the  Treasurv-  Depart- 
ment must  start  printing  the  tax  forms 
m  order  to  distribute  them  to  the  tax- 
payers by  the  first  of  the  year.  The  mid- 
dle of  October  Is  the  latest  date  for  which 
they  can  afford  to  wait.  They  have  no 
choice  except  to  print  them  bsised  on 
the  law  as  It  is  today,  and  the  law  today 
l^ermits  the  7-percent  investment  tax 
credit.  If  later  this  year  the  Senate 
should  repeal  the  credit  It  would  neces- 
sitate reprinting  the  forms,  or  at  least 
tiiat  portion  of  the  forms  dealing  with 
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the  investment  credit,  and  mailing  these 
corrected  forms  out  to  every  taxpayer — 
every  individual  as  well  as  every  corpo- 
ration, because  this  investment  credit  is 
available  to  all  taxpayers  who  can  qual- 
ify under  the  prescribed  type  of  invest- 
ment for  equipment. 

In  addition,  corporations  and  unincor- 
porated businesses  today  are  filing  their 
estimated  taxes.  But  they  are  including, 
very  properly,  in  their  estimates  the  fact 
that  the  investment  credit  is  still  on  the 
books,  which  means  that  they  are  un- 
derpaying their  taxes  that  would  actually 
be  due  if  we  repeal  this  credit  retro- 
actively. 

Even  the  most  optimistic  are  not  sug- 
gesting that  we  can  get  this  reform  pack- 
age to  the  President's  desk  before  the 
middle  of  E>ecember;  but  even  if  we  do 
the  Treasury  Department  will  not  be  able 
to  print  the  new  forms  and  distribute 
them  in  time  for  the  farmers  and  those 
who  must  file  their  tax  returns  by  Jan- 
uary 31. 

I  talked  with  a  representative  of  the 
Treasury  Department  today  and  was  in- 
formed that  it  will  be  necessary  if  we 
delay  action  longer  on  this  investment 
tjreditrto  defer  the  date  of  January  31 
for  payment  of  taxes  and  extend  it  to 
April  or  some  future  date,  which  will 
mean  a  delay  in  revenue  coming  in  to  the 
Government. 

If  congressional  action  is  deferred  un- 
til the  end  of  this  year  it  is  possible  that 
we  shall  have  $1  billion  to  $1.5  billion  in- 
volved in  such  delayed  payments  from 
business  and  industry.  I  talked  to  one 
taxpayer  representing  a  large  corpora- 
tion, who  said  they  had  bought  and  paid 
for  equipment  since  the  April  date  men- 
tioned in  the  bill,  and  their  fiscal  year 
is  ending.  They  are  going  to  take  their 
investment  credit — it  amounts  to  about 
$10  million,  put  it  in  Treasury  bills  draw- 
ing 6  or  7  percent  interest,  and  collect  the 
interest  until  such  time  as  Congress  has 
decided  what  the  tax  rates  are  to  be; 
then,  when  we  do  pass  the  law,  Congress 
will  have  to  give  them  at  least  4  months, 
if  not  6  months,  to  file  amended  returns. 

Congress  cannot  require  a  penalty  on 
such  an  amended  return;  the  taxpayer 
cannot  be  asked  to  pay  interest  on  an 
amended  return  for  a  retroactive  tax 
which  is  not  due  the  day  he  files  his  re- 
turn, nor  can  the  Treasury  Department 
charge  that  man  interest  for  the  deferred 
payment.  It  is  not  the  taxpayer's  fault 
that  Congress  is  dillydallying. 

So  we  have  involved  here  in  this  de- 
layed action  accumulated  interest  on  SI 
billion  to  $1.5  billion  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  losing  as  a  result  of  this  de- 
lay. I  think  that  if  the  members  of  the 
policy  committee  of  the  majority  party 
wish  to  take  that  responsibility  they  had 
better  recognize  what  they  are  doing  to 
the  tax  structm-e  as  well  as  what  they 
are  doing  to  American  business.  The  tm- 
certainty  as  to  what  the  tax  law  will  be 
that  is  being  created  for  the  financial 
community  is  causing  a  loss  of  jobs,  and 
their  dilatory  tactics  can  very  well  pre- 
cipitate us  Into  at  least  a  minor  reces- 
sion. Even  though  it  might  not  be  their 
intention,  that  can  be  the  result. 

I  hope  the  Democratic  policy  com- 
mittee will  change  its  position  and  let 


the  Senate  act  on  this  bill,  which  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  several 
montlis  ago.  This  bill  h£is  been  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance  twice,  and 
it  is  now  before  the  Senate  again.  Cer- 
tainly we  would  be  derelict  in  our  respon- 
sibility if  we  do  not  act  and  act  quickly. 

Mr.  B"yRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  made  some  excel- 
lent points.  He  points  out  that  the 
Treasury  Department  must  prepare  the 
tax  return  forms  to  go  out  to  all  indi- 
viduals and  businesses  throughout  the 
Nation.  TreasuiT  does  not  know  how  to 
prepare  those  forms  until  Congress 
makes  up  its  mind  what  it  wants  to  do 
about  this  matter,  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  many  months 
ago. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  also  points 
out  that,  in  effect,  by  leaving  this  mat- 
ter open,  as  is  being  done,  it  creates — 
I  guess  I  would  not  be  overstating  it;  if 
I  ana,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  will 
correct  me — a  sort  of  windfall  for  cer- 
tain corporations,  as  he  described  in  his 
statement  a  moment  ago. 

As  to  the  point  of  what  the  Democratic 
policy  committee  should  do,  I  take  no 
position  on  that.  That  is  up  to  them  to 
decide. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance,  I  felt  I  had  an  obligation  to  cast 
my  vote  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  and  then  let  the  Senate  do 
what  it  thinks  best. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  feels  that 
it  should  be  acted  upon  now. 

If  the  Senate  does  not  feel  that  way, 
that  is  its  privilege;  but  I  am  glad  that 
the  Finance  Committee  has  discharged 
its  responsibility.  Its  responsibility,  as  I 
saw  it.  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  '  Mr,  Anderson  )  saw  it,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
saw  it,  and  as  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee saw  it,  was  to  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  so  that  it  could  be 
voted  up  or  down,  and  let  the  Senate 
make  a  decision,  so  that  the  business- 
men, the  farmers,  and  all  the  other  peo- 
ple who  are  affected  by  this  investment 
tax  credit — the  Government  is  affected 
to  the  extent  of  $3.4  billion — will  know 
wiiere  they  stand.  It  is  rather  important 
that  the  Government  knows  where  it 
stands  in  relation  to  this  revenue,  so 
that  the  businesses  will  know  where  they 
stand  in  relation  to  capital  improve- 
ments. Those  capital  improvements 
create  additional  job  opportunities. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
enjoyed  very  much  the  comments  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senators  from  Vir- 
ginia and  Delaware.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  iMr.  Williams)  has  also  done 
excellent  work  right  along  on  a  most 
important  project. 

I  congratulate  the  Senators. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  appreciate  very  much  the  kind  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  arguments  that  has 
been  made — and  I  do  not  question  the 
sincerity  of  those  asking  for  delayed  ac- 
tion— is  that  if  the  Senate  acts  on  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  it  may  affect  later 
action  on  the  so-called  tax  reform  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  disagree  completely 
with  that  argument  because  to  the  re- 
form bill  that  is  still  pending  in  the  com- 
mittee there  are  provisions  providing  for 
the  extension  of  the  excise  taxes  on  both 
automobiles  and  telephones,  which  expire 
on  January-  1.  That  involves  about  $2.5 
billion,  as  I  recall. 

The  question  of  the  surtax  extension  is 
involved. 

There  is  no  question  in  the  mind  of  a 
single  member  of  the  Finance  Committee 
or  of  any  Member  of  the  Senate  that  the 
so-called  tax  reform  measure  will  b°  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  will  be  acted  upon 
this  year. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  for  more  than  20  years.  It 
has  been  the  policy  of  that  committee 
throughout  all  of  that  period  of  time,  and 
even  before,  that  no  major  bill  should 
ever  be  bottled  up  in  the  committee  in 
order  to  keep  the  Senate  from  acting  on 
the  measure  and  working  its  will. 

Mr.  President,  to  cite  one  example,  I 
refer  to  the  so-called  medicare  and 
medicaid  bill  in  which  matter  the  then 
chairman  of  the  committee  was  the 
father  of  the  present  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia,  and  I  was  the  ranking  minority 
member. 

We  both  supported  the  reporting  of 
the  bill  to  the  Senate  even  though  at  the 
time  we  joined  in  minority  views  on  the 
bill  becau.se  we  were  opposed  to  certain 
provisions.  However,  we  believed  that 
the  Senate  had  a  right  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  the  matter  and 
work  its  will  on  the  bill. 

Our  committee  has  never  bottled  up 
a  bill  in  committee.  There  is  no  question 
of  the  bill's  being  bottled  up.  The  bill 
is  going  to  come  before  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  practical  date. 

But  I  agree  fully  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  that  this  is  far 
too  important  a  bill  to  say.  as  some  have 
said,  that  we  will  report  it  by  "X"  date 
whether  it  is  ready  to  be  reported  or  not. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  proposal  to 
change  the  rates  of  the  taxation  for 
much  of  American  industry,  and  this 
bill  requires  careful  committee  considera- 
tion before  it  is  brought  to  the  Senate. 

A  tax  bill  of  such  far-reaching  pro- 
portions cannot  be  written  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  That  does  not  mean  undue 
delay,  but  I  will  not  be  bound  to  report 
a  bill  by  any  date  certain.  Already  our 
committee  has  lost  several  days  as  the 
result  of  the  death  of  one  of  our  Mem- 
bers. 

But  Senators  who  are  so  anxious  for 
prompt  action  can  just  relax  and  be 
assured  that  they  definitely  will  have 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  in  time  to 
act,  and  I  only  hope  that  their  en- 
thusiasm prevails  when  the  time  comes 
to  vote. 

Major  tax  measures  should  be  given 
careful  consideration  and  thought  by  the 
members  of  the  committee  before  they 
are  reported  to  the  Senate.  That  would 
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not  mean  delay.  I  think  that  if  we  do  our 
work  well  in  the  committee  we  shall  move 
faster  when  we  get  to  the  floor  of  the 
Sen  Site. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  most  construc- 
tive steps  that  could  be  made  to  get  early 
consideration  of  the  tax  bill  would  be  to 
move  the  investment  tax  credit  forward 
now  and  get  it  out  of  the  way.  At  the 
.^ame  time  our  committee  will  keep  work- 
ins  diligently,  day  after  day.  as  we  are 
doing,  to  complete  the  hearings  on  the 
major  tax  reform  bill  and  get  it  before 
the  Senate. 

In  the  meantime  the  Senate  has  12 
appropriation  bills  on  which  no  action 
has  been  taken.  The  Senate  should  mo\'e 
those  forward  and  get  them  acted  on  so 
that  when  we  do  get  the  tax  reform  bill 
before  the  Senate,  we  will  have  cleared 
the  deck  so  that  we  can  move  quickly 
to  consider  the  matter. 

Unless  these  appropriation  bills  are 
promptly  acted  upon  we  shall  find  that 
when  the  tax  bill  is  reported  we  will  have 
.a  logjam  on  the  Senate  Calendar  and 
then  be  unable  to  get  action  on  the  tax 
bill.  Perhaps  tliis  is  what  some  who  op- 
ix»se  this  tax  reform  bill  wish.  The  truth 
is  that  with  a  little  more  orderiy  ar- 
rangement of  the  business  of  the  Senate, 
with  all  of  us  working  together,  we  can 
get  the  job  done  much  faster  than  if  the 
Senate  fiddles  around,  as  it  has  been 
doing  by  taking  10  weeks  to  pass  one  bill, 
and  then  in  the  last  few  weeks  tries  to 
stampede  all  the  major  bills  through  the 
Senate  without  proper  consideration. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  was  per- 
fectly proper  in  saying  that  this  deliber- 
ate delay  will  result  in  unwarranted 
windfalls  to  many  segments  of  our  in- 
dustrj'.  If  so,  it  will  be  our  fault.  Tax- 
payers will  very  properly  take  advantage 
of  the  investment  credit  deduction  in 
their  estimated  and  final  returns  as  long 
as  the  provision  has  not  been  repealed. 
They  do  not  know  what  the  Senate  will 
do.  Nevertheless,  the  interest  alone  on 
the  $1  billion  or  $1.5  billion  involved  in 
these  delayed  collections  is  a  staggering 
sum  of  money.  It  is  money  that  we  could 
use  to  much  better  advantage. 

Let  those  who  would  deUberately  delay 
action  on  this  bill  dealing  with  the  7- 
percent  investment  credit  accept  full 
responsibility  for  the  chaos  they  are  cre- 
ating. 

Significantly,  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  by  an  overwhelming  vote  re- 
pudiated their  delaying  tactics. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  quite  cor- 
rect in  my  judgment  when  he  says  that 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  will  re- 
port a  tax  reform  bill. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  understand 
the  logic  of  not  voting  on  the  investment 
tax  credit.  I  cannot  see  how  anyone  is 
benefited  by  keeping  this  whole  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  investment  tax 
credit  will  be  repealed.  Who  would  gain 
by  delay?  Certainly  the  Goverrmient  does 
not  gain  by  it.  Certainly  business  does 
not  gain  by  it,  because  they  do  not  know 
how  to  plan.  Certainly  those  who  want 
jobs  do  not  gain  by  it,  because  if  business 
does  not  know  how  to  plan,  it  cannot  buy 
the  machinery  with  which  to  create  the 
jobs.  Certainly  the  taxpayers  do  not  gain 
by  delay. 


I  fail  to  see  how  it  would  be  helpful  to 
anyone  if  we  were  not  to  bring  the  legis- 
lation to  a  vote. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  mentioned 
one  matter  with  which  I  do  not  associate 
myself.  That  is  his  suggestion  on  what  he 
feels  the  Democratic  policy  committee 
should  do.  Of  course,  the  Senator  is  en- 
titled to  his  viewpoint.  However,  that  is 
one  part  of  his  statement,  and  the  only 
part  of  his  statement,  on  which  I  do  not 
want  to  express  my  view. 

Prom  my  point  of  view,  that  is  a  matter 
li  be  decided  by  the  Democratic  leader- 
.■^hip.  My  concern  was  that  the  Finance 
Committee  exercise  its  responsibility  and 
bring  the  matter  to  the  floor. 

If  the  Senate  does  not  want  to  take  it 
up,  if  the  Senate  wants  it  to  stay  here,  if 
the  Senate  wants  to  have  the  business 
community  completely  upset,  and  if  the 
Senate  does  not  want  to  tell  the  farmers 
whether  or  not  when  they  purchase  new 
tractors,  trucks,  and  various  other  types 
of  equipment  they  will  be  allowed  an  in- 
vestment credit,  that  is  up  to  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has.  as 
I  sec  it,  discharged  its  responsibility  when 
it  brings  the  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Senate  itself  now  can  decide 
what  it  wants  to  do. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. The  membership  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  as  I  recall,  with  but 
one  dissenting  vote,  voted  to  instruct  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  me  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  to  try  to 
persuade  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  of 
the  importance  of  bringing  the  bill 
promptly  to  the  floor  for  a  vote. 

I  hope  that  we  can  prevail  on  them  to 
take  action  on  the  matter  before  it  re- 
sults In  an  imwarranted  loss  In  revenue. 
Enough  damage  has  already  been  done. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  FISCAL  KNIFE  ON  NIH 
RESEARCH 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Cook 
in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from  Texas  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ijigton  Post  of  September  16,  1969,  under 
the  headline  "The  Fiscal  Knife  on  NIH 
Research,"  describes  the  administration's 
drastic  reduction  in  the  1970  budget  re- 
quests for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  It  refers  to  the  severe  loss  to  hu- 
manity by  the  proposed  closing  of  19  gen- 
eral clinical  research  centers  through- 
out the  country  next  year  because  of  lack 
of  funds.  Almost  half  of  these  are  pedi- 
atric centers,  which  have  been  making 
important  advances  in  improving  the 
health  care  of  babies  and  small  children. 
The  editorial  concludes: 

In  putting  the  ascal  knife  to  medical  re- 
search, the  recovery  may  take  a  lot  longer 
than  the  original  cutting. 

I  point  out  that  it  is  particularly  tragic 
when  they  cut  down  on  these  research 
centers  which  are  searching  for  ways  in 
which  to  improve  the  health  care  of 
babies  and  small  children.  America  ranks 
as  the  16th  nation  among  all  the  nations 
c«i  earth  in  infant  mortality;   15  other 


nations  on  earth  have  better  records  on 
infant  mortahty  than  we  have.  In  some 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  the  nimiber 
of  infant  deaths  are  only  half  the  nimi- 
ber in  the  United  States. 

A  news  item  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
September  >15.  1969,  indicates  that  a 
major  research  procram  at  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  has  been  forced  to  de- 
stroy 380  valuable  monkeys  under  study 
in  a  multimillion-dollar  search  for 
human  cancer  viruses  because  of  a  short- 
age of  funds. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health,  I  have  been  in 
communication  with  many  of  the  leaders 
in  cancer  research,  and  they  were  about 
to  make  some  important  studies  in  the 
relationship  of  virus  caused  cancer.  They 
thought  they  were  about  to  make  some 
breakthrouRhs  in  a  few  years.  But  the 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sep- 
tember 15  indicates  that  the  institute, 
which  was  hopins  to  make  a  break- 
throueh.  had  to  kill  380  valuable  monkeys 
because  there  is  no  money  to  carry  for- 
ward this  research,  and  they  had  to  let 
the  researchers  go.  It  is  a  tragic  cutback. 
It  is  tragic  to  America  that  this  research 
has  been  stopped  in  the  effort  to  find  an 
answer  to  the  curse  of  cancer,  which 
causes  so  much  sufferine  in  this  land 

I  find  the  lack  of  fiscal  responsibiUly 
as  evidenced  in  these  two  articles  very 
difficult  to  comprehend  in  \iew  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  warning  earlier  this  year 
that — 

This  Nation  is  faced  with  a  breakdown  In 
the  delivery  of  health  care  unless  Immediate 
concerted  action  Is  taken  by  government  and 
the  private  Ecctor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  September  16.  1969.  and  the  news  item 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sep- 
tember 15,  1969,  be  printed  In  the  Recobd 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oi-dered. 
(See  exhibit  l.i  I 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President. 
the  Washington  Post  editorial  refers  to 
the  precarious  financial  condition  of  our 
medical  schools  which  will  be  affected  by 
these  cutbacks.  Greater  demands  are  be- 
ing made  of  them  in  the  face  of  rapidly 
motmting  operating  costs  and  less  ade- 
quate financial  resources  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  programs  and  the  construction 
and  renovation  of  facilities.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  Congress  and  the  Federal  agen- 
cies share  this  concern  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain the  present  position  of  American 
medical  education  and  our  contributions 
to  the  medical  sciences  v.hile  simulta- 
neously moving  forward  to  meet  the 
great  needs  of  the  future. 

The  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968. 
which  is  administered  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  provides  a  mecha- 
nism for  medical  schools  to  increase  the 
output  of  health  manpower  through  in- 
stitutional and  special  project  grants. 
Federal  support  for  the  construction  and 
renovation  of  educational  facilities  is 
also  vitally  essential  if  they  are  to  meet 
the  health  manpower  needs  of  the  coun- 
trv.  Funds  are  required  to  replace  facili- 
ties which  are  obsolete  or  unsuited  to  pro- 
grams under  development.  Additionally, 
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there  is  an  urgent  need  for  funds  for 
student  loans  and  for  health  research  fa- 
cilities. Medical  schools  are  complex  in- 
stitutions, with  a  great  number  of  inter- 
related and  interdependent  programs. 
Each  program  interacts  with  and  is  es- 
sential to  the  others.  It  is  not  possible 
to  isolate  programs  in  undergraduate 
medical  education,  biomedical  research 
and  research  training,  the  education  and 
training  of  interns  and  residents,  the  de- 
livery of  medical  care  to  the  community, 
or  efforts  to  extend  and  make  more  effec- 
tive the  methods  for  delivery  of  health 
services.  Rapid  downward  changes  in 
emphasis  or  the  level  of  support  in  one 
program  will  have  serious  consequences 
for  all  these  programs  aiming  at  better 
health  of  the  American  people. 

Congress  can  make  every  effort  to  see 
that  sufQcient  funding  is  provided  to 
carry  out  these  programs  in  the  interest 
of  improvement  of  medical  education, 
medical  research,  and  the  health  care 
delivery  system,  but  no  headway  toward 
this  end  can  be  made  when  the  admin- 
istration takes  steps  in  advance  of  the 
passage  of  an  appropriation  bill  to  effect 
-eutbaeks  which  were  described  by  Dr. 
Philip  Handler,  president  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  as  a  "crisis  facing 
all  American  science."  After  the  evidence 
of  wide  public  concern,  I  was  amazed  to 
read  the  administration's  description  of 
its  intent : 

As  a  prudent  step  to  avoid  prejudicing  fu- 
ture decisions,  we  made  a  temporary  witii- 
holding  of  20  percent  on  this  limited  num- 
ber of  continuation  grants  until  tlie  picture 
was  somewhat  clearer. 

This  explanation  is  given  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  an  attri- 
tion in  the  research  effort  since  1966.  Not 
only  have  the  program  funds  been  re- 
duced, but  also,  in  consideration  of  the 
inflationary  factor  and  the  increased 
need  for  sophisticated  equipment  and 
facilities,  the  funds  provided  do  not  make 
any  provision  for  needed  advancement. 
It  is  most  regrettable  to  me  to  find  that 
the  expression  of  concern  by  the  admin- 
istration of  the  health  care  needs  of  the 
country  is  not  reflected  in  its  support  of 
funds  to  deliver  an  adequate  health 
program.  On  the  contrary,  because  of 
these  drastic  and  disastrous  cuts,  the  re- 
search institutes  are  forced  to  close  down 
their  activities. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  have  been 
shocked  by  that,  I  have  an  AP  wire  of 
today  which  contains  even  worse  news.  I 
read  now  from  an  Associated  Press  wire 
just  taken  off  the  ticker,  from  a  Wash- 
ington release: 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  extended  its 
controversial  health  program  cutbacks  to  live 
projects  that  apply  research  gains  to  patient 
treatment  for  chronic  diseases,  including 
cancer. 

This  is  today's  announcement,  Mr. 
President. 

Budget  authorities  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  have  ordered 
drastic  cuts  this  year,  and  termination  next 
year,  of  the  chronic  disease  programs  involv- 
ing cancer,  respiratory  ailments,  diabetes, 
arthritis,  heart  and  stroke,  and  neurological 
and  sensory  disorders. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  a  cut 
this  year  and  an  abandonment  next 
year    of    these    programs    In    cancer, 


stroke,  and  heart  disease,  the  three 
great  killers,  for  which  the  great  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  iMr.  Hill>  worked 
for  decades. 

The  release  continues: 

Dr.  Stanley  W.  Olson,  director  of  HEWs 
regional  medical  programs  service,  con- 
firmed that  five  of  eight  units  in  his 
chronic  disease  division  will  lose  more  than 
half  Of  their  funds  this  year.  Current  plans 
are  to  drop  them  next  year  at  a  savings 
of  $9.7  million,  he  said. 

Tlie  latest  cuts  follows  announcement  of 
plans  by  the  national  Institutes  of  health 
to  pare  5  to  10  per  cent  from  medical  re- 
search outlays  and  to  eliminate  up  to  19 
small  clinical  research  centers  across  the 
country. 

The  new  budget  restrictions  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  already  vocal  protests 
from  the  medical  community  and  some 
congressional  leaders. 

I  predict  that  they  will  produce  more 
than  vocal  protest  from  the  medical 
community.  I  think  the  medical  com- 
munity is  entitled  to  great  credit  for 
the  research  it  is  doing  in  trying  to 
find  the  answer  to  the  great  killers — 
heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke. 

I  know  that  the  present  occupant  of 
the  Chair  must  have  knowledge  of  how 
much  these  research  institutes  help  in 
this  effort,  because  he  comes  from  a 
city  of  great  medical  learning. 

Mr.  President,  the  cutbacks  and  the 
desti'uction  of  research  in  the  cause  of 
a  cure  for  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke, 
respiratory  ailments,  diabetes,  arthri- 
tis, and  other  disorders,  as  announced 
by  the  administration  today,  are  the 
most  shortsighted  of  all  the  shortsight- 
ed cutbacks  on  health  programs  by 
the  Nixon  administration.  Heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  and  stroke  are  the  worst 
killers  of  the  American  people.  They 
are  three  things  to  which  Congress 
directed  its  attention,  year  after  year, 
with  increasing  support,  to  try  to  find 
the  answer.  Now  we  find  that  they  will 
be  cut  back  drastically  this  year  and 
many  of  these  programs  will  be  termi- 
nated next  year. 

All  the  hopes  of  millions  of  Americans 
suffering  from  heart  disease,  cancer,  and 
stroke  are  being  shattered  by  the  reck- 
less dissolution  of  the  health  research 
facilities  by  this  administration. 

Respiratory  diseases,  diabetes,  arthii- 
tis,  and  neurological  and  sensory  diseases 
are  being  researched,  but  that  i-esearch 
has  felt  the  ax  of  this  administration. 
Those  sufferers  are  often  condemned  to 
a  slow  death  or  disability,  and  now  they 
must  suffer  without  the  hope  of  a  remedy 
being  found  through  research  that  was 
going  on,  and  without  the  hope  that  in 
their  lifetime  some  relief  would  be  found 
from  the  pain  and  disability. 

It  is  shocking  that  an  administration 
could  be  so  callous  with  respect  to  the 
future  health  and  well  being  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health,  I  will 
do  all  in  my  power  to  try  to  save  these 
programs  which  have  been  worked  out 
through  so  many  Congresses  and  so 
many  administrations  to  try  lo  find  the 
cause  and  cure  of  these  killer  diseases. 
The  American  people  are  now  without  an 
answer  and  without  a  means  to  find  relief 
from    pain,    death,   and   to   find    relief 


from  diabetes,  emphysema — that  disease 
increased  80  percent  in  the  last  few 
years — and  other  diseases.  This  admin- 
istration is  turning  its  back  on  those 
problems.  These  programs  are  being  cut 
down  this  year  and  closed  next  year. 

The  edict  is  given  to  all  in  this  wire 
dispatch  and  worse  news  could  come  with 
respect  to  the  cutbacks  in  research  for 
health  and  the  search  for  better  health 
for  the  American  people. 

This  Ls  utterly  shocking  and  I  do  not 
understand  it.  It  is  almost  beyond  be- 
lief that  the  administration  would  take 
this  action.  Any  administration  has  the 
oblication  to  help  preserve  and  protect. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit  1 

(From  tihe  Washington  Post,  Sept.  16.  1969] 

The  Fiscal  Knife  on   NIH  Research 

The  fiscal  knife  which  the  administration 
says  it  is  forced  to  wield  because  of  inflation 
and  Vietnam  cut  into  medical  research  last 
week.  Taking  its  place  among  the  agencies 
whose  funds  are  either  being  cut  or  pared  by 
President  Nixon's  call  for  a  $3.5  billion  re- 
duction in  1970  budget  requests  is  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  Total  spending 
on  medical  resenrch— In  hospitals,  universi- 
ties and  the  NIH  Bethesda  labs — will  be  down 
from  $1.93  billion  to  $1  64  billion,  a  cut  of 
$290  million. 

Although  medical  and  scientific  research- 
ers are  often  inclined  to  be  a  wolf!  wolf! 
crowd  whose  sheep  are  not  only  under  no 
attack  but  are  often  overfat  to  begin  with, 
the  abruptness  of  the  present  NIH  cut  does 
suggest  that  a  wolf  is  near.  Most  immedi- 
ately affected  by  the  cut  will  be  19  clinical 
research  centers.  In  a  style  similar  to  its 
closing  of  59  Job  Corps  centers  earlier  this 
year,  the  administration  expects  to  save 
money.  But  savings  aside,  where  will  the 
doctors  go  who  have  been  conducting  the 
research  at  the  19  centers?  What  about  the 
diseased  patients  who  will  be  phased  out  be- 
cause money  has  run  out?  Or  the  millions 
of  future  sick  people  who  will  not  benefit 
tomorrow  because  research  into  their  par- 
ticular disease  was  cut  off  today?  In  one  area 
alone,  an  estimated  30.000  infants  die  every 
year  in  the  period  immediately  surrounding 
delivery  because  basic  research  is  not  fully 
advanced  in  this  area 

Aside  from  the  research  that  is  to  be 
stopped  without  waiting  for  results,  medical 
schools — with  a  heavy  leaning  on  the  govern- 
ment for  research  grants — will  also  be  hit. 
both  suidents  and  faculty.  The  danger  of 
turning  off  the  medical  research  motor  Is 
that  it  is  not  so  easily  started  again.  It  is 
trvie,  the  19  centers  to  be  closed  have  only 
a  iiandful  of  patients,  bvit  this  is  where 
basic  biomedical  research  begins.  It  then 
fans  out  to  advance  research  and,  often, 
eventual  use  in  the  medical  community. 

It  has  long  been  a  question  whether  medi- 
cal schools  and  research  clinics  should  have 
let  themselves  become  so  dependent  on  fed- 
eral funds  in  the  first  place:  but  few  other 
resources  exist,  either  among  foundations, 
which  generally  do  not  support  medical  re- 
search, or  the  drug  companies,  which  by  the 
nature  of  things  are  in  the  business  mora 
for  profit  than  public  service. 

Although  the  Senate  can  approprlite  more 
money  for  NIH  than  the  administration  re- 
quests, this  does  not  mean  the  administra- 
tion must  or  will  spend  It.  Aside  from  the 
medical  research  programs  themselves,  what 
suffers  also  in  this  abrvipt  fund  cut  is  the 
administration's  sincerity  in  facing  the 
health  crisis.  "The  nation  is  faced  with  a 
breaKdown  in  the  delivery  of  health  care.  " 
it  said  only  two  months  ago  in  a  major  White 
House  report  Now,  it  seems,  in  order  to  save 
money  that  could  be  saved  in.  say.  cutting 
back  on  aircraft  carriers  or  bombers,  the 
adminiBtratlon  Is  helping,  not  relieving,  the 
breakdown.   In   putting   the   fiscal   knife   to 
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medical  research,  the  recovery  may  take  a 
lot  longer  than  the  original  cutUng. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  15,  1969) 
Institute  To  Kn-i.  CaWcer  Monkeys— Short- 
ace   OF   Funds   Blamed   in   Death    or  380 
Animals 

(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck.  Jr.) 
Washington.  Sept.   14 —A  major  research 
program  at  the  National  Cancer  Institute  has 
been  forced  to  order  380  valuable  monkeys 
killed  becau.se  of  a  shortage  of  funds. 

The  monkeys  are  part  of  a  research  colony 
of  about  1.400.  When  the  380  monkeys  were 
born  about  five  years  ago.  they  were  Inocu- 
lated with  material  from  human  cancers  sus- 
pected of  being  caused  by  viruses.  The  ani- 
mals were  to  be  kept  alive  for  at  least  seven 
years  while  scientists  studied  them  for  any 
signs  of  cancer  development. 

Prom  what  scientists  know  of  cancer,  they 
would  not  suspect  malignancies  to  develop 
in  any  of  the  animals  within  five  years.  Thus, 
the  monkeys  are  being  killed  Just  at  the 
point  at  which  they  might  have  helped  scien- 
tists to  learn  whether  viruses  cause  cancer 
In  humans. 

$2-MILLION    INVESTMENT 

Besides  their  value  to  research,  the  mon- 
keys represent  a  considerable  financial  in- 
vestment to  the  institute,  one  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  It  costs  about  $3  a  day 
to  care  for  each  animal.  Over  a  span  of  five 
years,  this  totals  more  than  $2-mllllon. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  institute  had  to  give 
awav  about  500  other  monkeys  to  research 
centers  that  could  afford  to  keep  them.  These 
animals  represented  about  half  of  a  breeding 
colony  that  was  considered  particularly  im- 
portant to  the  research  program. 

Dr.  Frank  J.  Rauscher  Jr..  an  associate 
scientific  director  of  the  institute  and  head 
of  its  cancer  virus  program,  confirmed  in  a 
recent  interview  that  he  had  ordered  the 
cutback  in  the  size  of  the  monkey  colony. 
He  added  that  a  shortage  of  funds  had  cur- 
tailed some  current  projects  and  had  limited 
the  program's  ability   to  explore  new  fields. 

Dr.  Rauscher  also  said  he  believes  it  is 
proper  that  the  program  should  have  to  com- 
pete with  other  research  efforts  for  Federal 
funds.  And  he  suggested  that  the  program 
ought  to  be  in  a  good  position  because  of 
the  progress  it  has  made  in  recent  years  and 
because  of  the  importance  of  cancer  as  a 
health  problem. 

GRANT     FROM     CONGRESS 

The  multimillion-dollar  search  for  human 
cancer  viruses  was  started  alx)ut  five  years 
ago  with  an  initial  grant  of  $10-million  from 
Congress. 

Virusee  are  known  to  t>e  the  causes  of  many 
types  of  animal  cancer  and  circumstantial 
evidence  has  suggested  that  this  is  also  true 
of  some  cancers  in  humans. 

Doctors  close  to  the  program  believe  the 
search  for  human  cancer  viruses  is  coming 
close  to  fruition.  The  search  for  these  still- 
hypothetical  villains  has  involved  a  broad 
spectrum  of  research  studies.  Research  with 
primates  is  only  a  part  of  It,  but  an  important 
part. 

Although  few  t>T3es  of  virus  have  been  sus- 
pected of  contributing  to  cancer  in  humans, 
the  final  proof  has  been  difficult  to  obtain. 
This  is  partly  because  it  is  morally  impossible 
to  inject  human  beings  with  suspected  can- 
cer viruses. 

BENEFITS    SEEN 

To  get  around  that  problem  research  work- 
ers have  turned  to  mans  close  relatives  In 
the  animal  kingdom.  If  monkeys  infected 
with  viruses  from  human  cancers  developed 
the  same  type  of  cancer  themselves,  this 
would  be  impressive  e^adence. 

Furthermore,  the  growth  of  such  viruses  In 
animals  could  help  provide  large  quantities 
of  viruses  for  further  research  and  develop- 
ment of  experimental  vaccines. 


Dr.  Rai»cher  &ald  research  in  the  last  sev- 
eral years  has  all  but  erased  suspicion  about 
a  group  of  viruses  called  adenoviruses,  and 
has  fixed  it  on  other  types,  some  of  which 
were  not  suspected  when  the  program  began. 

Among  these  are  viruses  of  the  herpes 
type;  they  are  related  In  structure  and  chem- 
istry but  are  not  identical  to  a  virus  that 
causes  cold  sores. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair*.  The  Chair,  on  be- 
half of  the  Vice  President,  appoints  the 
following  Senators  to  attend  the  Devel- 
opment Assistance  Committee  Parlia- 
mentarians Conference  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment—OECD— to  be  held  at  Pans, 
France,  on  October  23  and  24.  1969:  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pell^, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits  • . 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, appoints  the  following  Senators 
to  attend  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Boards  of  Governors  of  the  'World  Bank 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
to  be  held  at  Washington.  DC.  Sep- 
tember 29  to  October  3. 1969:  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  <  Mr.  Fulbright  >  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  'Mr.  Aiken >  as 
as  advisers:  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
( Mr.  Sparkman  > .  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia <Mr.  Talmadge>,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  <Mr.  Byrd>,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  <  Mr.  'Williams  > ,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  «Mr.  Cooper) 
as  observers. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, appoints  the  following  Senator  to 
attend  the  13th  session.  International 
Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group,  to  be  held 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  convening  Oc- 
tober 6,  1969:  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Young)  . 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
84-689,  appoints  the  following  Senators 
to  attend  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly, 
to  be  held  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  on  Oc- 
tober 16  to  21.  1969:  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  ( Mr.  Sparkman » .  chairman;  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis), 
the  Senator   from   West  Virginia    (Mr. 
Byrdi,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
( Mr.    Pell  ) ,    the    Senator    from    New 
Hampshire    (Mr.   McIntyre*.   the   Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  ( Mr.  Spong  > ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  ( Mr.  Eagleton  ) .  the 
Senator     from     South     Dakota      'Mr. 
MuNDT),   the   Senator   from  New   York 
(Mr.   Javits »,   the  Senator   from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper  I,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  ( Mr.  Gurney  i  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens>. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, appoints  the  following  Senators  to 
attend  the  13th  session,  General  Confer- 
ence of  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agencv.  to  be  held  at  Vienna.  Austria, 
SepteiTiber  23  to  29,  1969:  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pastore)  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  . 
The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, appoints  the  following  Senatoi-s  to 
attend  the  15th  session  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
nization, to  be  held  at  Rome,  lUly,  con- 


vening November  8,  1969:  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Nelson)  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller). 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, pursuant  to  section  276  of  title  22 
01  United  States  Code,  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  at  New 
Delhi,    India,    to    be    held    October    20 
through  November  7.  1969:  the  Senator 
from  Alabama   (Mr.  Sparkman',  chair- 
man; the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
( Mr.  Yarborouch  > ,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana   ( Mr.    Bayh  I ,    the   Senator    from 
South  Carolina  '  Mr  Hollings  > .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  'Mr.  Metcalfi,  the 
Senator    from    New    Jersey    'Mr.    Wil- 
liams', the  Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr. 
Allott  * .  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thitrmond),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  <Mr.  Hruska)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming   'Mr.   Hansen',   the 
Senator  from  Kentucky   'Mr    Cooper'. 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett'. 
and   the  Senator   from   Maryland    'Mr. 
Mathias)  . 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent also  appoints  the  same  Senators 
to  serve  as  an  official  Senate  delegation, 
under  the  provisions  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 65,  as  agreed  to  February  17.  1969. 
to  respond  to  invitations  oCBcially  re- 
ceived from  foreign  governments  or  par- 
liamentary bodies,  to  visit  in  their  coun- 
tries while  proceeding  to  and  from  New 
Delhi,  with  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman'.  as  chairman. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at- 
tendance at  the  various  conferences  Just 
announced  by  the  Chair  repi-esents  an 
important  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Those  Members  scheduled 
to  attend  are  performing  a  vital  service 
to  this  institution  and  to  the  Nation.  I 
want  the  record  to  show  that  their  par- 
ticipation, often  undertaken  at  great 
sacrifice  to  their  personal  schedule,  is 
both  noted  and  appreciated,   i 


DIRECT  POPULAR  ELECTION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  passage 
yesterday  of  the  House  bill  for  direct 
popular  election,  by  a  vote  of  339  to  70, 
was  an  encouraging,  dramatic,  and  his- 
toric event.  This  overwhelming  victory 
was  a  tribute  to  the  dedication  and  hard 
work  of  a  bipartisan  group  led  by  Chair- 
man Celler,  Repi-esentative  McCul- 
LocH.  Speaker  McCormack,  Majority 
Leader  Albert,  and  Minority  Leader 
Gerald  Ford,  and  the  great  majority  of 
Membei-s  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  also  is  a  tribute  to  the  willing- 
ness of  Members  of  the  other  body  to 
cooperate. 

The  House  passage  was  particularly 
significant  because  it  showed  that  most 
House  Members,  whether  advocates  of 
direct  popular  election,  the  district  plan, 
or  the  proportional  plan,  realized  that 
the  pi-esent  electoral  system  was  so 
f  rought  with  danger  and  so  undemocratic 
that  it  had  to  be  changed.  There  was  a 
tremendous  number  of  crossovers  in  the 
House — Congressmen  who  were  not  ad- 
vocates of  direct  popular  election  orig- 
inally. I  think  that  shows  the  seriousness 
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with  which  the  Representatives  view 
the  need  for  riform.  When  these  men 
were  confronted  with  the  choice  of  direct 
popular  election  or  no  reform  at  all,  they 
realized  that  they  could  not  permit  the 
inequities  and  the  dangers  of  the  elec- 
toral college  system  to  continue. 

The  district  plan  and  the  proportional 
plan  have  been  around  for  a  long  time 
and  since  their  high  water  mark  of  1956, 
they  have  not  gained  any  strength.  Di- 
rect election,  in  contrast,  has  made  great 
gains  since  I  took  up  this  struggle  in 
May  1966  with  only  a  handful  of  co- 
sponsors.  Support  has  mushroomed.  The 
Gallup  poll  indicated  that  81  percent  of 
the  people  in  the  United  States  war  ted 
direct  popular  election.  The  House  vote 
indicated  82  percent  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives wanted  direct  popular  elec- 
tion. The  poll  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  iMr.  Griffin)  of  27  State  leg- 
islatures, in  those  States  considered  most 
likely  not  to  vote  for  direct  election,  in- 
dicated that  the  legislatures  of  25  of 
these  27  States  did  in  fact  favor  direct 
election. 

Mr..  President,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  at.-this  time  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  in  his  poll  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures made  one  of  the  most  significant 
contributions  in  this  period  of  time  in 
what  the  Senate  and  the  House  had  been 
dehberating  on  this  issue.  Because  of  the 
significance  of  the  contribution  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  at  this  time  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  add  the  name 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin>  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair>.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  recent  sur- 
vey taken  by  Nations  Business  of  the 
speakers  and  majority  leaders  of  major 
legislatures  showed  that  the  leaders  of 
most  favored  direct  election. 

The  newly  appointed  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Smith  >  has  announced  that 
he  favors  direct  election. 

As  I  have  just  announced,  I  have  re- 
ceived permission  to  add  and  we  have 
added  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  as  a  cosponsor  to  this  direct 
election  proposal.  This  means  43  Sena- 
tors, including  the  distinguished  Presid- 
ing Officer  (Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky <Mr.  Cock)  who  serves  on  my  sub- 
committee. Both  of  them  have  been  very 
helpful  in  the  discussions  and  debates  in 
the  subcommittee.  Hopefully  they  are 
goin-T  to  continue  in  their  efforts  in  hav- 
ing the  proposal  agreed  to  by  the  full 
committee. 

I  have  written  a  letter  recently  to 
newspaper  publishers  and  editors,  radio 
and  television  stations  throughout  the 
United  States  about  the  prospects  of  elec- 
toral reform.  The  response  has  been  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  direct  election, 
not  just  in  the  editorials  and  invitations 
to  appear  on  programs,  but  from  people 
who  have  read  the  editorials  or  heard 
these  programs.  Americans  want  elec- 
toral reform. 

To  date,  we  have  not  had  the  active 
support  of  President  Nixon.  In  February, 
the  President  said  that  he  still  agreed 
with    his    statement    during    the   cam- 


paign— that  he  personally  favored  di- 
rect election,  but  felt  it  did  not  have  the 
best  chance  of  passing.  The  President  in- 
dicated, however,  that  he  would  back 
any  plan  the  Congress  passed.  I  hope  the 
P>resident  will  not  wait  for  Senate  pas- 
sage of  electoral  reform  to  give  us  his 
active  support.  I  think  the  House  vote  is 
indicative  of  the  broad-based  support  the 
measiire  has  throughout  the  United 
States.  I  would  welcome  the  President's 
assistance  in  securing  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  in  the  Senate  and  three-fourths 
cf  the  State  legislatures.  He  has  indi- 
cated that  he  thinks  reform  of  the  elec- 
toral college  is  essential.  We  invite  his 
active  participation.  If  we  are  to  have 
reform  before  1972,  we  must  act  now — 
and  direct  popular  election  is  the  front- 
runner  and  the  plan  most  likely  to  suc- 
ceed. 

I  want  to  be  frank  concerning  direct 
electi(3n's  chances  in  the  Senate.  Elec- 
toral college  reform  will  come  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  the  next  week  or 
two,  as  soon  as  the  HajTisworth  nomina- 
tion is  disposed  of.  I  am  confident  that 
it  will  pass  in  committee  and  will  be  re- 
ported to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  situation  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  a  tenuous  one.  I  know  that  more 
Senators  support  direct  election  of  the 
President  than  any  other  plan.  But  I 
cannot  honestly  say  if  we  have  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  needed  for  passage. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  Mem- 
bers, who  now  favor  one  of  the  alterna- 
tive plans  will  follow  the  example  set  by 
many  House  Members,  in  the  end  be  con- 
vinced that  electoral  reform  is  needed 
and,  thus,  will  support  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 1 — the  direct  election  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr,  CCOK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  who  has 
not  only  written  a  book  on  this  subject, 
but  who  has  done  more  work  on  it,  I  stis- 
p:ct,  than  any  other  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  his  remarks  is 
that  I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  the 
American  voter  who  walks  in  and  casts 
his  vote  on  election  day  to  have  his  vote 
counted.  He  does  not  want  his  vote  taken 
from  the  back  of  the  machine,  diluted  by 
a  formu'a,  divided  by  some  system,  rele- 
gated to  some  meeting  weeks  later  when 
someone  goes  to  the  State  capital,  where 
lie  might  do  as  the  individual  wanted 
him  to  do  or  he  might  not  do  it. 

I  believe  that  the  American  voter  is 
no  longer  content  with  a  system  whereby 
after  he  finishes  casting  his  vote,  he  must 
live  in  suspense  wondering  whether  a 
wiimer  can  become  a  loser  or  a  loser 
can  become  a  winner.  He  no  longer  wants 
to  be  a  part  of  that  system. 

I  think  the  opportunity  has  now  come 
for  Members  of  the  Senate  to  determine 
for  themselves  how  the  people  in  their 
respective  States  feel  on  this  subject. 

It  was  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  go  on  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  B.ayh)  for 
several  reasons.  Not  only  because  I  so 


enthusiastically  support  the  direct  elec- 
tion proposal  as  exemplified  in  Senate 
Resolution  1,  but  also  Lecau.se  as  we 
move  in  this  direction,  we  move  toward 
another  one  of  those  items  of  national 
interest  in  which  I  am  so  vitally  in- 
volved; namely,  that  the  entire  Nation 
should  take  the  position  which  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  took  many 
years  ago  in  establishing,  once  and  for 
all.  that  the  18-,  19-,  and  20-year-olds 
are  an  integral  and  absolute  part  of 
our  society.  We  gave  them  the  right  to 
vote  years  ago.  That  right  should  be  ex- 
tended to  them  all  over  this  Nation. 

I  think  that  this  ;s  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  As  we  begin  to  make  people 
realize  the  importance  of  direct  elections, 
and  the  importance  of  their  association 
in  the  political  realm  of  this  entire  Na- 
tion, the  better  off  v.-e  will  be  as  a  true 
and  functioning  democracy,  now  and  in 
the  future. 

I  am  pleased  to  associate  myself,  as  I 
said,  with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  certainly 
is  thoughtful,  as  usual,  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  to  be  so  generous. 

As  I  said  earUer,  we  appreciate  his  co- 
operation and  support.  We  also  appreci- 
ate the  cooperation  and  support  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and,  indeed, 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  ,  who  has  just  now  come  into  the 
Chamber. 

I  think  we  have  the  best  chance  we 
ever  had  in  the  history  of  this  country-, 
to  make  a  decided  effort  and  succeed  in 
reforming  the  electoral  system, 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
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PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  ANNOUNCE- 
MENT ON  LOWERING  DRAFT 
CALLS  AND  THE  RETIREMENT  OF 
GENERAL   HERSHEY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing. President  Nixon  announced  that 
draft  calls  will  be  substantially  lower  for 
the  balance  of  tiiis  year  than  they  have 
been  during  the  previous  9  months.  The 
October  call  of  29.000  men  will  be  spread 
over  October,  November,  and  December, 
and  the  calls  originally  planned  for  the 
latter  2  months  cancelled.  This  lowering 
of  draft  calls  reflects  the  administra- 
tion's decision  to  withdraw  35,000  more 
troops  from  Vietnam.  It  is  clearlv  most 
welcome,  and  I  have  urged  as  high  policy 
on  Vietnam,  continued  withdrawal  of  ad- 
ditional Armed  Forces  to  the  extent  of 
100,000  by  1970  and  200,000  by  the  end 
of  1970,  permitting  continuation  of  a 
lower  level  of  draft  calls  during  1970. 

Welcome  as  is  the  reduction  in  draft 
calls,  reduction  in  the  number  called  will 
hardly  cure  the  deficiencies  and  inequi- 
ties inherent  in  our  present  draft  system. 
I  have  previously  introduced  a  bill,  S. 


992  to  carry  out  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
basic  reforms  necessary  to  make  the  be- 
lective  Service  System  a  more  equitable, 
more  efficient  program.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  also  introduced  draft  re- 
form legislation  and  the  President  has 
been  on  record  since  last  spring  as  calling 
on  the  Congress  to  authorize  the  use  ol 
a  lottery  and  the  selection  of  19-year- 
olds  first.  The  President  also  announced 
this  morning  that  if  Congress  fails  to  act 
on  his  program  he  wiU  issue  an  Execu- 
tive order  reversing  the  current  order  ot 
call  so  that  19-year-olds  would  be  called 
first  While  a  lottery  would  require  con- 
gressional authorization,  a  simple  rever- 
sal of  the  order  of  call  to  establish  19- 
year-olds  as  the  prime  selection  group 
would  not.  , 

In  the  absence  of  prompt  congressional 
action  I  would  certainly  support  any  ef- 
forts by  the  administration  to  change 
existing  policy  by  the  Executive  order. 
Yet  I  think  we  in  Congress  would  be 
gravely  remiss  in  our  duties  if  we  did  not 
promptlv  address  ourselves  to  the  prob- 
lem of  draft  reform.  Much  more  is  in- 
volved than  just  the  drafting  of  19-year- 
olds  first  or  the  use  of  a  lotterj-. 

Among  the   questions   which   deserve 
immediate  attention  are  the  lottery,  the 
equitability  of  our  present  policy  con- 
cerning deferments,  the  need  for  uni- 
formity in  classification  and  deferment, 
the  status  of  conscientious  objectors  and 
the  need  for  modernizing  the  whole  Se- 
lective  Service   System   along   the   lines 
suggested  bv  the  Marshall  commission. 
Finallv,  I 'note  that  the  President  did 
not  comment  on  recent  reports  that  he 
would  shortly  ask  General  Hershey  to 
retire  as  Director  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Svstem.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
time  has  come  for  General  Hershey  to 
consider    retiring,    because,    rightly    or 
wrongly.  General  Hershey  has  come  to 
symbolize  much  of  what  is  wrong  with 
the  present  draft  system. 

In  view  of  General  Hershey  s  record 
of  rigid  resisUnce  to  any  meaningful 
draft  reform,  his  efforts  to  use  the  draft 
as  punishment  against  young  people  who 
have  engaged  in  protest  activities,  and 
his  recent  attempt  to  dominate  the  Na- 
tional Selective  Service  Appeals  Board, 
if  this  administration  is  sincerely  inter- 
ested in  reforming  the  draft  and  con- 
vincing the  public— particularly  the 
vouth  who  are  subject  to  the  draft— of 
"its  sincerity  in  doing  so,  a  successor  to 
General  Hershey  should  be  found  as 
soon  as  possible. 


BANKS  PLEDGE  TO  SUPPORT 
GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOANS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  last  month 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Education,  Senator 
Pell  of  Rhode  Island,  and  I.  as  the  prin- 
cipal sponsor  of  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  bill  wliich  passed  the  Senate  on  Au- 
gust 12.  wired  all  the  banking  clearing- 
houses in  the  Nation  to  urge  their  as- 
sistance in  convincing  banks  immediately 
to  extend  guaranteed  student  loans. 
Noting  that  some  900,000  young  people 
will  seek  to  utilize  guaranteed  student 
loans  for  the  academic  year  now  be- 
ginning and  that  220,000  of  them  may 
be  forced  to  discontinue  their  education 


if  these  loans  are  unavailable  because  of 
high  Interest  rates,  we  urged  the  banking 
community  to  continue  offering  the  loans 
•to  the  maximum  extent  feasible" 

Uniformly  favorable  and  encouraging 
responses  were  received.  Those  respond- 
ing included  11  clearinghouses  and  two 
regional  bankers'  associations  as  well  as 
a  number  of  individual  banks.  Cleanng- 
houses  sending  favorable  letters  were  the 
St  Louis  Clearing  House  Association,  the 
Portland.  Ores  .  Clearing  House,  the  Los 
Angeles  Clearing  House  Association,  the 
Boston  Clearing  House  Association,  the 
San  Francisco  Clearing  House  Associa- 
tion  the  Baltim-ore  Clearing  House,  the 
Phoenix  Clearing  House  Association,  the 
Philadelphia  Clearing  House,  the  Kansas 
City  Clearing  House  Association,  the  New- 
Bedford  Clearing  House  Association,  and 
the  New  York  Clearing  House. 

The  two  associations  were  the  Long 
Island  Bankers  Association  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Bankers  Association. 

The  individual  banks  were  Bankers 
Trust  Co.,  the  Chemical  Bank,  the  Frank- 
lin National  Bank,  Marine  Midland 
Grace  Trust  Co  of  New  York.  Security 
National  Bank,  all  of  New  York  State; 
and  the  Peoples  Bank  of  Green  Bay, 
Wis  •  the  Oregon  Bank,  of  Portland;  the 
Lakewood  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Dallas;  the 
Old  Kent  Bank  &  Ti-ust  Co.,  Grand  Rap- 
ids; and  the  Civic  Plaza  National  Bank. 
Kansas  City. 

While  much  of  the  effort  of  the  bank- 
ing community  indicated  by  these  re- 
sponses is  heartening,  particularly  note- 
worthy is  the  effort  of  the  Franklin  Na- 
tional" Bank  which  advertised  in  major 
newspapers  in  the  New  York  City  and 
Long  Island  area  it  serves  that  it  has  in- 
creased the  money  available  for  student 
loans  to  the  extent  of  10,000  new  loans. 
This  is  a  notable  contribution  for  which 
the  bank's  president.  Harold  V.  Glea- 
son,  and  his  colleagues  merit  the  appro- 
bation of  the  community.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  the  text  of  this  advertise- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

I  From  Newsday.  Aug  25.  19691 
10.000  New  Student  Loans 
We  didn't  have  time  to  prepare  a  fancy  ad. 
We  want  to  rush  out  the  news.  Franklin 
National  Bank  will  make  10.000  new  student 
loans.  (Under  the  New  York  Stat*  Higher 
Education  Program.)  Residents  of  Long 
Island  and  New  York  City. 

Here's  where  to  apply:  600  Old  Country 
Road.  Roosevelt  Field.  Garden  City.  New 
York-  730  Veteran's  Memorial  Highway. 
Hauppauge.  New  York:  209  W.  Main  Street, 
Riverhead.  New  York:  461  8th  Avenue  at 
34th  Street,  New  York.  New  York. 

Franklin   National  Bank. 


the  first  conference  session  will  convene 
within  a  week.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
House-Senate  differences  will  be  resolved 
expeditiously 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  PLAN 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  wiring 
the  clearinghouses.  Senator  Pell  and  I 
expressed  our  confidence  that  shortly 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Labor  Day 
recess  Conaress  would  enact  the  neces- 
sary legislation  to  provide  for  incentive 
payments  to  lending  institutions  to  meet 
the  problems  caused  them  by  record-high 
interest  rates. 

The  House  of  Representatives  on 
Mondav.  September  15.  approved  its  ver- 
sion  of  the  bill,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 


Mr.    JAVITS.   Mr.   President.   I   have 
previouslv  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  the  revised  Philadelphia  plan  and 
tlie  recent  ruling  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral concerning  the  validity  of  the  plan, 
which  ruling  I  believe  to  be  clearly  er- 
roneous and  an  abuse  of  the  Comptroller 
General's   authority.   In   my   view,   any 
questions  pertaining  to  the  legality  of  the 
plan  oueht  to  be  settled  in  the  courts, 
and  I  therefore  am  in  full  agreement  with 
Secretary-  Shultz'  decision  to  implement 
tlie  plan  notwithstanding  the  Comptrol- 
ler General's  ruling. 

Mr  President.  I  find  it  regrettable  in- 
deed that  the  Labor  Department  found 
it  necessary  to  promulgate  a  scheme  such 
as  the  revised  Philadelphia  plan.  I  also 
know  that  a  great  deal  of  progress  has 
been  made  by  many  building  trades  im- 
ions  in  reaching  minority  groups  and  in- 
creasing the  number  of  minority  group 
participants   in   various   apprenticeship 
programs.  Certainly  I  would  not  want  my 
support  of  the  revised  Philadelphia  plan 
to  be  understood  as  any  blanket  con- 
demnation of  the  building  and  construc- 
tion industry.  Yet.  Mr.  President,  we  can- 
not close  our  eyes  to  the  reality  that  our 
objective  of  open  employment  opportu- 
nitv  IS  far  from  realization.  A  recent  arti- 
cle" by  L>Ti  Shepard  appearing  m  the 
Christian   Science  Monitor  of   Septem- 
ber 9    1969.  indicates  the  nature  of  the 
problem  which  still  exists  in  the  industry 
and  the  reasons  why  the  revised  Phila- 
delphia plan  is  an  important  and  neces- 
sary step  which  must  be  taken  if  we  are 
successfully  to  remedy  once  and  for  all 
the  problem  of  insuring  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  in  this  \'ital  segment  of 
the  economy. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

I  have  also  expressed  my  sentiments 
in  support  of  the  Secretary  of  Labors 
decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  plan,  not- 
withstanding the  Comptroller  General  s 
ruling,  m  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  in 
which  11  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
have  joined.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter,  which  was  dated  August 
13,  1969,  also  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

UNrrEO  states  Ppessfs  BriLDiKC-UNioN 

Dbtve 

(By  Lyn  Shepard  i 

Washington.— The  Nixon  administration 
is  undergoing  a  rugged  test  of  its  resolve  to 
end  Job  bias  in  the  building  trades 

If  It  holds  its  ground  and  eventually  wins. 
it  will  amount  to  a  great  bread-and-butter 
victory  for  black  craftsmen,  as  well  as  other 
excluded  minority  workers. 

For  nowhere  in  America  are  the  patterns 
of  prejudice  more  stubborn— as  this  reporter 
has  seen  during  a  three-month  nationwide 
study  of  job-discrimination  trends — than  in 
the  craft-union  hiring  halls. 

It  is  toward  this  target  that  Secretary  of 
Labor  George  P  Shultz  alms  his  revised 
■Philadelphia  plan." 
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A  month  ago,  Mr.  8hult«  vowed  to  carry 
out  this  controversial  plan  over  the  objec- 
tions of  the  comptroller  general. 

The  plan  sets  "numerical  goals"  for  minor- 
ity-group hiring  on  federal-aid  construction 
projects  costing  mere  than  $500,000.  Contrac- 
tors must  agref  to  these  goals  In  writing  be- 
fore winning  a  contract. 

WroER    USE    SIGHTED 

Conservatives  In  Congress  still  advance 
the  comptroller  general's  legal  argument. 
They  contend  that  "numerical  goals"  are  Iti 
fact  racial  quotas  Title  vn  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  expressly  forbids  such 
quotas. 

Yet  the  plan  remains  in  effect.  Soon  It  may 
extend  to  other  cities  besides  Philadelphia 
where  the  building  trades  have  systematical- 
ly closed  their  doors  to  minorities. 

In  the  meantime,  both  the  plan's  advo- 
cates in  the  clvll-rlghts  field  and  its  critics 
among  contractors  and  unionists  are  follow- 
ing every  Labor  Department  move  for  signs 
of  a  letup  In  pressure. 

"We're  being  watched  by  those  who  want 
us  to  succeed  and  by  those  who  want  us  to 
fall."  says  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
Arthur   A.   Fletcher. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  who  sometimes  greets  news- 
men In  work  khakis,  has  been  placed  In 
charge. xif  the  government's  new  contract- 
compUaoce   crackdown. 

"I  think  the  ball  game  can  be  won  or  lost 
before  a  contract  Is  ever  awarded,"  he  told 
me  before  the  Philadelphia  plan  was  revived 
July  18.  "The  preaward  conference  [during 
which  "numerical  goals"  are  set]  Is  the 
proper  time  to  get  commitments  from  con- 
tractors  to   correct    hiring   deficiencies." 

TIMING     STRESSED 

"The  pattern  has  been  to  get  this  (minor- 
ity exclusion  |  corrected  in  the  contractors' 
affirmative-action  plans  after  the  award. 
Actually  this  should  have  been  settled  In 
the  preaward  stage.  If  you  drive  for  a  com- 
mitment then,  you'll  get  instant  results." 

It  was  this  logic — bulwarked  by  Attorney 
General  John  N.  Mitchell's  approval  of  the 
Philadelphia  plan's  legal  aspects — which 
caused  Mr.  Shultz  to  dismiss  the  comptroller 
general's  opinion. 

Actually  some  federal  ofSclals  have  held 
Informal  preaward  conferences  in  St.  Louis. 
Cleveland,  and  other  cities  for  several  years. 
The  Philadelpliia  plan  lends  new  ;mpetus  to 
their  efforts. 

Mr.  Fletcher  has  directed  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Contract  Compliance's  area  coordinators 
to  zsTo  in  on  seven  "critical  crafts":  iron 
woricers,  plumbers,  steamfitters,  sheet-metal 
workers,  electricians,  roofers  (and  water- 
proofersi.  and  elevator-construction  workers. 

In  these  high-paying  skills.  Negroes, 
Puerto  Ricans,  and  Mexican-Americans  have 
only  recently  attained  Journeyman  status  in 
many  AFL-CIO  locals.  And  even  today,  these 
Inroads  barely  meet  the  le\el  of  tokenism. 

N.^ACP    STARTS     ACTIONS 

Just  recently  the  National  Association  for 
tho  Advancement  of  Colored  People  an- 
nounced a  series  of  legal  actions  aimed  at 
stopping  work  on  federally  financed  con- 
struction un:ess  qualified  blacks  were  em- 
ployed on  the  projects. 

In  announcing  the  move,  Roy  M.  Wilkins 
Jr..  NAACP  executi'.e  director,  described  the 
building-trades  unions  as  the  "last  bastion 
against  employment  of  Negro  workers  as  a 
policy." 

Often  union  politics  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  timing  of  federal  antlblas  de- 
crees. Government  agents  try  to  avoid  aid- 
ing white-backlash  campaigns  for  union  of- 
fice. As  a  rule  of  thumb,  they  have  learned 
not  to  apply  pressure  on  the  locals  during 
the  electioneering  period. 

"Sometimes  I'll  have  to  tell  Washington, 
'No,  let's  wait  a  week  before  pushing  on  this 
one,'  "  one  federal  official  In  a  Northern  city 
explains. 


"I  have  to  weigh  whether  the  pressure  I 
apply  to  the  union  president  may  weaken 
hlB  position  with  the  rank  and  flie  to  the 
point  that  a  rival  will  play  on  the  "soft-on- 
the-nlggers'  Issue  enough  to  beat  him.  Very 
often  an  election  is  decided  on  'which  one 
of  us  hates  the  niggers  worse.'  " 

If  a  Negro  has  finally  gained  entry  into 
the  local,  federal  sources  say,  such  blatant 
shows  of  racism  will  not  occur  so  openly. 
But  ia  subtler  ways,  in  opportune  moments, 
smaller  groups  within  the  membership  will 
congregate  and  rehash  the  issue  in  much  the 
same  way. 

"It  may  be  In  the  corridors.  In  the  shower 
rooms,  In  the  parking  lots,"  one  astute  ob- 
server of  union  activity  says,  "but  it's  the 
same  old  story." 

TINDERBOX    SITTJATION    RECALLED 

In  two  major  industrial  citlee,  Chicago 
and  Pittsburgh,  the  black-white  confronta- 
tion cn  building  sites  today  threatens  to 
erupt  In  a  violent  racial  clash. 

These  crises  recall  a  similar  tinderbox  slt- 
i\atloq  three  years  ago  at  a  federal-building 
project  In  East  St.  Louis,  111.  Civil-rights 
groupe  picketed  because  the  building  trades 
were  completely  white.  Angered  by  the  pro- 
testers, the  unions  threatened  to  counter- 
picket. 

When  the  project  excavation  got  under- 
way, racial  hostility  in  the  70  percent  black 
city  had  built  up  to  an  explosive  level.  At 
this  point,  a  showdown  session  occurred  be- 
tween the  prime  contractor,  his  subcontrac- 
tors, and  Robert  Harlan,  a  Washington 
spoke«man  for  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration (GSA). 

"Hai'lan  didn't  mince  words,"  an  on-the- 
spot  witness  recalled.  "He  gave  the  prime 
contractor  a  clear  ultimatum.  "Sir,  you  will 
have  Negroes  in  every  craft  union  Involved 
on  the  project  within  10  days  or  lose  the 
contract.'  " 

CRASH    PROGRAM     PUT    THROUGH 

A  crash  program  to  meet  the  GSA  envoy's 
terms  took  form  immediately.  One  of  its  p>ar- 
tlclpants  told  me  of  those  hectic  davs  in 
19G6. 

"We  worked  day  and  night  for  two  weeks," 
he  said.  "By  day  we  set  up  joint  apprentice- 
ship eommittees  for  each  of  the  unions.  In 
the  e^'ening,  we  recruited  Negroes  for  the 
program.  We  screened  applicants  late  into 
the  illght.  Somehow  we  met  Harlan's  goal 
becatuse  none  of  us  wanted  to  see  bloodshed. 
We  fait  It  was  a  matter  of  survival." 

On  occasion,  tough  negotiators  like  Mr. 
Harlah  can  reform  an  entire  city's  building- 
trade*  hiring  patterns — and  do  it  almost 
overnight. 

More  often,  though,  as  in  Boston,  the  fed- 
eral compliance  program  has  proved  a  sham. 
Critics  there  describe  the  process  as  "a  cruel 
Joke."  Paper  work  documenting  biased  hir- 
ing patterns  has  grown  voluminous  over  the 
years.  Still,  nothing  seems  to  come  of  the 
stacks  of  reports  once  they  reach  Washing- 
ton. 

In  the  Labor  Department.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Fletcher  says  he  does  not  expect  to 
force  change  easily  or  even  as  quickly  as  he 
would  like. 

Buli  in  the  Philadelphia  plan,  hie  figures 
Washington  has  a  vigorous  national  strategy 
to  coiiquer  bigotry  in  the  building  trades— 
if  it'siillowed  to  use  it. 


U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Labor 
I  AND  Public  Welfare, 

Washington,  DC.  August  13,1969. 
Hon.  George  P.  Shultz, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 
Washington.  D.C. 

De4r  Secretary  SHtn,T2 :  We  commend  your 
decislpn  to  implement  the  Revised  Phlla- 
delplila  Plan  and  Join  you  in  the  expectation 
that  the  Plan  will  be  successful  In  assuring 
equal  employment  opportunity  in  the  build- 
ing and  construction  Industry.  The  Plan 
presents    legal    issues    of    fundamental    im- 


portance to  the  cuccesa  of  the  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  program  under  Exec- 
utive Order  11248.  and  the  recent  ruling  of 
the  Comptroller  General  concerning  the  Plan 
would.  It  given  effect,  undermine  the  entire 
executive  order  program.  Congress  did  not 
give  the  Comptroller  General  the  authority 
to  administer  and  Interpret  Executive  Order 
11246  or  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964;  rather, 
it  placed  that  authority  In  the  Justice  De- 
partment, which  has  approved  the  Plan,  and, 
ultimately,  the  courts.  Any  issues  ccncernlng 
the  legality  of  the  Plan  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  should,  therefore,  be  re- 
solved by  the  courts,  which  have  the  requisite 
authority  and  knowledge  to  Interpret  the  Act 
and  the  Executive  Order,  and  not  by  the 
Comptroller  General. 

On  our  part,  we  shall  certainly  oppose  any 
effort  to  enact  legislation  which  would  pro- 
hibit   the    Department   of   Labor   from   pro- 
ceeding   to    implement    the    Revised    Phila- 
delphia Plan  or  to  block  a  court  test  of  the 
legality  of  the  Plan. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 
Edward    W.    Brooke.    Jacob    K.    Javits 
Robert    P     Griffin.    PREn    R.    Harris. 
Birch  Bayh.  Philip  A    Habt.  Clifford 
P.    Case,    Vance    Hartkb.    Walter    F 
MoNDALE,  Charles  E.  Goodell,  Edward 
M.  Kennedy,  US  Senators. 


DR.  MARY  CALDERONE  LATEST 
TARGET  OP  JOHN  BIRCH  SO- 
CIETY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  latest 
target  of  the  John  Birch  Society  appears 
to  be  the  Sex  Information  and  Education 
Council  of  the  United  States — an  orga- 
nization founded  to  publisli  sex  educa- 
tion study  guides  for  teachers  and  advise 
schools  and  agencies  how  to  set  up  such 
programs. 

SIECUS.  a  nonprofit  organization,  was 
founded  5  years  ago  by  a  distinguished 
New  Yorker,  Dr.  Mary  Calderone.  Its 
board  of  directors  inc'udes  physicians, 
educators,  and  clergymen. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  that  the 
Birch  Society  attack  has  focused,  in  a 
personal  way,  on  E>r.  Calderone.  The 
daughter  of  Edward  Steichen,  the  pho- 
tographer, and  the  niece  of  Carl  Sand- 
burg, she  has  had  a  distinguished  career 
as  a  physician  and  for  some  years  was 
medical  director  of  the  Planned  Parent- 
hood Federation.  Dr.  Calderone  has  re- 
ceived awards  for  her  work  from  the 
National  Council  of  Women  of  the  United 
States,  the  editors  of  Who's  Who  of 
American  Women,  and  the  University  of 
Rochester.  This  year.  Vogue  magazine 
honored  her  as  one  of  America's  out- 
standing women. 

In  order  that  the  public  and  the  Con- 
gress may  have  the  full  story  on  SIECUS 
and  Dr.  Calderone.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  September  14,  and  an  article 
from  Look  magazine  of  September  9  be 
printed  In  the  Record.  Both  articles  de- 
tail the  propaganda  campaign  against 
SIECUS  and  identify  its  source. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IFrcm  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  14,  19691 
Sex     Edpcation     B.\ttles     Splitting     Many 

CoMAtuNiTiES  Across  the  United  States 

(By  Douglas  Robinson) 
RACiNte,  Wis. — "The  thing  that   hurt   the 
most,"    said    Richard    B.    Bliss,    "was    the 
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letters  from  old  friends  that  began,  'Dear 
Dick,  I  know  you  don't  realize  you're  being 
used  by  the  Communists,  but .  .  .'  ' 

Mr.  Bliss  is  the  sclenc*  consultant  to  the 
Racine  Unified  School  District  1  and  the 
letters  were  only  part  of  a  campaign  of 
harassment  in  a  bitter  flght  over  sex  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools. 

The  battle  in  Racine  was  not  unusual  In 
recent  months,  cities  and  towns  across  the 
nation  have  t)een  torn  by  dissension  over  the 
issue.  The  battles  have  left  a  residue  of  sus- 
picion, mistrust  and  hatred  on  streets  where 
good  neighbors  once  lived 

The  dispute  in  Racine,  a  medium-size 
city  on  Lake  Michigan,  followed  a  pattern 
now  familiar  In  many  communities.  Besides 
the  letters,  there  were  the  telephone  calls. 

•'  'You're  nothing  but  a  dirty  Communist 
traitor.'  the  anonymous  callers  would  say, 
and  the  conversation  went  downhill  from 
there,"  said  Mr.  Bliss,  who  considers  him- 
self a  conservative. 

The  fight  against  a  program  about  sex 
and  family  life  in  Racine  was  successful;  the 
Board  of  Education  voted  to  delay  any  action 
on  the  matter  "until  misinformation  and 
misunderstanding   are  corrected." 

In  this  area.  too.  Racine  was  not  unusual, 
because  such  groups  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety and  the  Christian  Crusade  have  caused 
school  officials  and  elected  leaders  to  give 
way  before  the  onslaught. 

legislative  programs 
Congress    and    19    state    legislatures    have 
before   them   measures   to   prohibit,   control 
or  curtail  sex  education  In  the  public  schools. 
Other  legislatures  have  already  acted. 

"There  are  10  states — Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Montana,  North  and 
South  Dakota — that  we  haven't  heard  from 
yet,"  said  Paul  E.  Putnam,  assistant  secre- 
tary for  special  studies  of  the  Professional 
Rights  and  Responsibility  Commission  of  the 
National  Education  Association.  He  said  he 
assumed  that  those  10  "have  no  sex  educa- 
tion programs  planned  or  now  functioning." 
In  the  furor  stirred  up  in  many  communi- 
ties, more  moderate  criticism  has  been 
drowned  out  in  the  flurry  of  charges  and 
counter-charges  and  in  the  wide  distribution 
of  literature  that  attempts  to  portray  school 
ofBclals  as  purveyors  of  filth  and  pKjrnog- 
raphy. 

lies    AND    distortions 

"I've  never  seen  a  more  successful  propa- 
ganda campaign,"  Mr.  Bliss  said  in  Racine. 
"They  used  lies  and  distortions  to  try  to 
prove  their  contention  that  sex  education  is 
a  Communist  plot  and  that  such  a  program 
woiUd  undermine  the  morals  of  their  chil- 
dren." 

"The  extremists  were  really  bothered  by 
the  use  of  the  word  'sex,'  "  he  continued. 
"They  were  convinced  we  were  going  to  teach 
sexual  intercourse.  They  had  no  under- 
standing of  such  matters  as  hygiene,  disease 
prevention,  care  oi  a  child,  family  responsi- 
bility or  mature  values  " 

"It  really  made  no  difference  to  them."  he 
added.  "The  venereal  disease  and  divorce 
rates  keep  rising  and  these  people  refuse  to 
understand.  It's  as  If  they  were  saying, 
'There's  an  epidemic  of  polio,  but  we're  not 
going  to  let  you  do  anything  about  It '  " 

"Now.  even  after  the  fight,  former  friends 
are  distant  with  me."  Mr.  Bliss  said.  "I'm 
sure  that  if  my  standing  In  the  conservative 
community  here  were  not  so  solid.  I'd  have 
more  enemies." 

ready-made  controversy 

The  issue  of  sex  education  in  the  schools 
has  given  the  Birchers  and  their  ideological 
counterparts  a  ready-made  controversy  that 
rivals  disputes  over  religion    in   Intensity. 

Opponents  of  sex  instruction  in  Minne- 
apolis, for  example,  have  been  on  the  offen- 
sive for  some  time.  They  have  yet  to  suffer 


a  setback  and  there  ia  no  sex  education 
course  in  the  city's  schools,  despite  a  set  of 
guidelines  drawn  by  a  group  of  educators 
three  vears  ago. 

Last  week,  Mrs.  Elsie  Zimmerman,  the 
leader  of  those  opposed  to  sex  education 
courses  in  Minneapolis,  said  that  a  sex  study 
program  was  "garbage" 

MASTER    PLAN    CITED 

Her  supporters.  Mrs.  Zimmerman  warned, 
will  use  "every  weapon,"  Including  court  in- 
junctions, to  block  sex  education.  There  is, 
she  said,  a  "master  plan"  for  a  "controlled, 
one-world  society."  Her  followers,  moetly 
women,  applauded  warmly  when  she  added: 

"We  will  no  longer  be  old  ladies  in  tennis 
shoes;  we  will  be  Paul  Reveres  In  combat 
boots" 

Two  weeks  ago.  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  of 
California  signed  a  measure  that  prohibits 
school  districts  from  requiring  students  to 
attend  sex  education  classes  The  law  allows 
parents  to  keep  their  children  from  such 
classes  if  they  so  choose 

There  is  no  doubt  that  opjxjsltlon  to  sex 
education  comes  from  a  small  minority.  A 
Gallup  Poll  showed  that  71  per  cent  of  all 
adult  Americans  want  schcx>ls  to  offer  such 
courses.  By  unofficial  estimates,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  nation's  school  districts  offer 
sex  education  in  some  form. 


Welch  wrote  that  what  wae  needed  was  "or- 
ganized, nationwide.  Intensive,  angry  and  de- 
termined opposition  to  the  now  mushroom- 
ing program  of  so-called  sex  education  in 
the  public  schools." 


COtmSES  BEGAN  IN  1930'S 

But  this  has  been  true  for  some  time,  ac- 
cording to  Dr  Edward  Mlleff,  consultant  In 
health  and  safety  education  to  the  .American 
Association  for  Health,  Physical  Ediicatlon 
and  Recreation. 

"This  demand  for  sex  education  Is  merely 
the  formal  outgrowth  of  courses  that  have 
been  in  the  curriculum  since  the  mld-30's." 
Dr.  Mileff  said.  "In  other  years,  it  was  tisually 
present-ed  under  such  euphemisms  as  senior 
problems,  marriage  and  family  or  hygiene." 

The  new  sex  education  courses,  which  are 
endorsed  by  a  preponderance  of  educators, 
church  groups  and  medical  societies,  go  fur- 
ther than  previous  efforts  in  that  they  are 
designed  to  teach  students  about  themselves 
as  sexual  human  beings  and  inform  them  of 
the  sexual  responsibilities  of  adults.  In  short, 
children  are  taught  that  sexual  feelings  and 
attitudes  are  not  forbidden  mysteries,  but 
facets  of  a  normal  life. 

"Because  moral  Judgments  are  bound  to 
creep  in  to  such  courses,"  Dr.  Mlleff  said, 
"we  have  worked  out  these  courses  with  pa- 
rental cooperation.  We  try  never  to  go  beyond 
the  needs  of  individual  communities" 

Dr  Mileff  said  he  was  not  worried  by  the 
opposition  to  formal  sex  education  courses 
and  professed  surprise  that  there  has  not 
been  more  hostility. 

Despite  the  criticism,  he  predicted  that 
"the  overwhelming  problems  emerging  in  our 
urban  society  will  mandate  a  responsltrfllty 
for  sex  education  " 

"The  crisis  nature  of  society  will  create 
such  a  program."  he  added 

ATTACKS  BEGAN    IN    1968 

Mr.  Putnam  said  opj>06ltlon  to  sex  educa- 
tion began  late  last  summer,  when  the  Chris- 
tian Crusade,  a  right-wing  organization  based 
in  Oklahoma  and  headed  by  the  Rev.  Billy 
James  Hargls.  published  a  book  entitled 
"Blackboard  Power— NE.A  Threat  to  Amer- 
ica" by  Dr.  Gordon  V  Drake.  The  Christian 
Crusade  also  printed  another  attack  by  the 
same  author,  a  pamphlet  titled  "Is  the 
Schoolhouse  the  Proper  Place  to  Teach  Raw 
Sex?" 

■The  sudden  attacks  on  sex  education  pro- 
grams took  the  John  Birch  Society  un- 
awares," Mr.  Putnam  s.ild  In  a  speech  this 
summer.  "It  took  one  ol  the  most  vocal  orga- 
nizations opposing  Communists  In  our  soci- 
ety six  months  to  decide  that  sex  education 
is  a  Communist  plot." 

In  the  January,  1969,  issue  of  the  John 
Birch     Society     Bulletin,     however,     Robert 


SL^VERSrVE    MONS'rROSrTY 

"Various  stages  of  the  program,"  he  con- 
tinued, have  already  been  imposed  on  some 
5  to  lb  per  cent  of  the  schools.  Deep-laid 
plans  have  been  carefully  initiated  to  spread 
this  subversive  monstrosity  over  the  whole 
American  educational  system,  from  kinder- 
garten to  high  school. 

"But  a  prejxjnderant  majority  of  the 
American  people  are  not  yet  even  aware  of 
this  filthy  Commumst  plot  .  .   ." 

Birch  people  and  other  right-'wlrg  forces 
then  sprang  to  the  attack  and  MOTOREDE 
Committees,  an  ad  hoc  Birch  Group  whose 
name  was  drawn  from  Movement  to  Restore 
Decency,  were  formed  in  several  communities. 

Birchers  also  heeded  Mr  Welch's  call  to 
organize  front  groups  to  bring  the  message 
home  Thus  local  groupe  with  other  names— 
tisually  acronyms  such  as  MOMS,  for 
Mothers  Organized  for  Moral  Stability,  or 
POSE,  for  Parents  Opposed  to  Sex  Educa- 
tion— sprouted  like  mushrooms  after  a  rain. 

THE    INNOCENTS   DEFILED 

The  society  also  put  out  a  $30  film  strip 
with  sound  entitled  "The  Innocent*  Defiled," 
m  which  the  sex  education  program  is  de- 
picted as  a  piot  to  confront  American  school 
children  with  pornography. 

Birch  members  are  particularly  Incensed 
over  a  slide  film  series  entitled  "How  Babies 
Are  Made,"  produced  by  Creative  Scope.  The 
rights  to  the  series  were  purchased  by  Time 
&  Life,  which  also  put  cut  a  book  and  a  film 
strip. 

"How  Babies  Are  Made,"  aimed  at  elemen- 
tary school  children,  frankly  discusses  re- 
production and  contains  drawings  of  chick- 
ens and  dogs  mating  as  well  as  a  male  and 
female  in  bed  with  the  woman  lying  in  the 
man's  arms.  The  scene  of  the  man  and 
woman  hris  an  aura  of  tenderness  about  It 
rather  than  sensuality. 

The  accompanying  text  for  the  pictures 
describes  how  sperm  enters  the  female  Some 
schools  and  church  groups  use  tile  film  se- 
ries, others  do  not. 

Throughout  the  nation.  literature  that 
carried  "horror"  stories  of  what  had  hap- 
pened In  sex  education  classrooms  began 
to  apjjear  Aft*r  checking  and  cross-checklns, 
all  of  the  stories  proved  false  but  the  dam- 
age in  some  communities  had  already  been 
done. 

For  example.  Mr.  Bliss  ppent  a  good  deal 
of  money  investigating  allegations  raised  by 
rightwlngers  that  boys  and  girls  In  a  school 
near  Racine  had  been  instructed  to  go  into 
a  closet  and  feel  one  ano'cher  as  part  of  the 
sexuLl  learnm';  pr  c-'=  Official  i.nd  leuch- 
ers  in  the  school  denied  such  activity. 

ILLrfSTBA"rXD    LECTTTRB 

The  American  Education  Lobby,  a  right- 
wing  group  based  in  Washington,  printed  a 
number  of  horror  stories  Among  them  w^s 
one  telling  of  a  teacher  in  Lansing.  Mich., 
who  took  off  her  clothes  to  illustrate  a  sex 
lecture.  The  local  school  board  president 
declined  to  dismiss  her.  according  to  the 
s'orv.  sayin'T  th-*  h»r  acMvi-ies  vere  m  .t2 
best  interests  of  the  students. 

The  story  was  checked  out  by  Mr  Putnam 
at  the  NJE.A.  He  said  that  ihe  incident  oc- 
curred In  a  class  for  girls  in  home  economics. 
The  teacher  wa.s  demonstrating  various  types 
of  loose-fitting  cloth:ng  and  had  changed 
costumes  behind  a  screen. 

"It's  clear  to  rnyone  who  reads  the  right- 
wing  literature  that  they  are  opposed  to 
public  education  by  the  ttate  becau.se  they 
feel  the  state  is  a  monoUth  vulnerable  to 
Communist  control."  Mr.  Putnam  continued. 
By   selzmg    the   emotional   sex   issue,   they 
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automatically  get  a  larger  audience  for  their 
views." 

The  organization  that  has  borne  the  brunt 
of  the  assault  Is  the  Sex  Information  and 
Education  Council  of  the  United  States 
(called  SIECUS  and  pronounced  Seek-us). 

SIECUS.  a  taj'-exempt.  nonprofit  voluntary 
health  organization  that  consults  with  com- 
munity leaders,  educators,  religious  groups, 
colleges  and  medical  schools  about  sex  edu- 
cation programs  only  on  request,  is  headed 
by  Dr  Mary  S,  Calderone.  an  authority  on 
sex  education. 

The  Birch  Society's  film  strips  and  litera- 
ture have  described  Dr.  Calderone  as  the 
"Joan  of  Arc  for  sex  education  "  and  as  a 
"sweet-faced.  silvery-haired  grandmother 
who  shocks  audiences  by  using  four-letter 
words  to  make  her  point." 

Although  Dr.  Calderone  was  not  available 
to  comment  on  the  Birch  attack,  she  hsis 
been  quoted  as  saying  that  much  of  the  ma- 
terial ascribed  to  her  In  right-wing  publi- 
cations was  taken  out  of  context. 

The  Blrchers  have  also  criticized  Dr  Isa- 
dore  Rubin,  the  editor  of  Sexology  magazine 
and  a  former  board  member  of  SIECUS  Dr. 
Rubin  is  under  attack  because  he  once 
declined  to  answer  Congressional  Investiga- 
tors on  possible  Communl.st  affiliations. 

SIECUS  has  said  Its  purpose  Is  to  "pro- 
Biote  healthy,  responsible  relationships  be- 
tween Hoale  and  female  in  all  aspects  of  hu- 
man behavior,  not  limited  to  the  'sex  act.'  " 

"Education  for  sexuality."  the  organiza- 
tion continued,  "does  not  attempt  as  Its  ma- 
jor goal  to  decrease  veneral  disease  or  out- 
of-wedlock  pregnancies,  but  rather  to  help 
In  producing  more  mature,  responsible  men 
and  women  and  thus,  eventually,  parents 
who  are  strong  and  competent  in  their  roles 
as  spouse  and  parents." 

"We  feel  that  sex  education  Is  the  preroga- 
tive of  parents  and  not  the  schools,"  replied 
Reed  A.  Benson,  the  director  of  public  rela- 
tions for  the  Birch  Society  and  its  Washing- 
ton representative. 

BLAMES   EVIL   FORCES 

In  a  recent  Interview,  Mr  Benson  said  that 
aex  education  was  the  work  of  "evil  forces" 
who  were  "anxious  to  achieve  the  break- 
down of  morality  in  this  country." 

Mr.  Benson  identified  these  forces  as  Com- 
munists and  said  that  sex  education  in  the 
public  schools  was  "one  more  mean  to  break 
down  £Uid  destroy  the  moral  fiber  of  Ameri- 
can youth." 

In  the  cacophony  of  emotion  over  sex  edu- 
cation, more  moderate  criticism  has  not 
'been  voiced. 

"I  know  teachers  I  wouldn't  want  teach- 
ing math  to  my  kids,  let  alone  sex  educa- 
tion," said  a  concerned  parent  in  Racine. 

SEEKS   RESPONSIBLE  CRITICS 

It  Is  this  lack  of  more  responsible  ques- 
tioning that  has  bothered  such  experts  as 
Dr.  Mlleff,  who  believes  that  parental  criti- 
cism will  only  make  such  programs  stronger 
and  better  able  to  serve  the  particular  needs 
Of  each  community. 

"Education  doesn't  supply  the  answer  to 
living  and  dying,  but  sometimes  it's  the  only 
answer."  Dr.  Mlleff  said,  adding: 

"No  one  claims  that  sex  education  pro- 
grams will  solve  all  the  problems  to  this 
ar'a  of  life.  But  how  can  you  ignore  sexu- 
B  r.y?  It's  part  of  living." 

jProm  Look  magazine.  Sept.  9,  1969] 
Si.-;  IN  School  ;  The  Birds,  the  Bees,  and 
THE  Birchers 
Sit  down  with  ceilain  parents  in  Watkins 
Glen,  N.Y.,  Hinsdale,  111.,  Wichita  Palls, 
Texas,  or  San  Marino,  Calif.,  and  you  are 
likely  to  hear  much  the  same  story.  In  some 
other  city  (usually  quite  distant),  a  teacher, 
you  are  told,  put  some  very  young  children 
in  a  dark  room  and  encouraged  them  to  ex- 
periment sexually  with  each  other.  Or  a  child 


came  home  in  a  state  of  shock  because  of  a 
brutally  frank  dlscue^on  of  sex  in  his  class 
that  day.  Or  kindergarteners  clomped  to  the 
dinner  table  babbling  about  the  genital  or- 
gans they'd   fashioned   from  clay   in  school. 

Explore  further,  and  you  will  be  told  that 
these  sex  experiments  are  all  part  of  an  in- 
ternational Communist  conspiracy  to  sub- 
vert America  by  corrupting  the  minds  of  our 
young.  Once  the  youth  are  depraved,  so  the 
argument  follows,  America  is  on  her  way 
out.  The  mass  media,  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciations, even  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation are  said  to  be  part  of  this  plot.  But 
the  chief  conspirators  are  headquartered  in 
New  Tork  City  at  something  called  SIECUS. 
the  Sex  Information  and  Education  Council 
of  the  U.S.  SIECUS,  the  accusers  say,  is  the 
chief  culprit  in  the  drive  to  bring  immorality 
into  the  classroom,  and  the  teacher  is  Its 
agent. 

In  more  than  34  states  across  the  U.S.,  a 
sometimes  savage  fight  has  erupted  over 
what,  if  anything,  children  should  be  taught 
about  sex  in  school,  who  should  teach  it, 
and  what  kinds  of  materials  should  be  used. 
Telephones  ring  in  suburban  kitchens, 
heralding  the  latest  lurid  dispatch  from  the 
sex-in-class  front,  school-bond  issues  dangle 
precariously  in  the  balance,  school  adminis- 
tratore  edge  gingerly  through  an  emotional 
minefield,  and  politicians  latch  on  to  a  live 
issue  that's  the  hottest  thing  since  law  'n' 
order. 

In  at  least  15  state  legislatures  and  Con- 
gress, legislation  that  would  investigate,  re- 
strict or  ban  sex  education  in  public  schools 
is  being  considered.  In  New  York,  for  exam- 
ple, state  funds  for  and  all  references  to  sex 
education  have  been  dropped  from  the  state's 
two-year-old  law  requiring  health  courses  in 
public  schools  (though  paradoxically.  New 
York  schools  are  currently  launching  a  new 
kindergarten  to  ninth-grade  sex  program). 
Louisiana's  legislature  has  declared  a  mora- 
torium on  sex  instruction  in  that  state's 
schools,  and  California's  Board  of  Education, 
while  endorsing  voluntary  sex  education  for 
kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade,  has 
suggested  no  instruction  in  human  repro- 
duction before  age  nine  and  has  labeled 
SIECUS  materials  "inappropriate"  for  Cali- 
fornia schools. 

The  sex-in-school  storm  blew  up  rather 
suddenly.  More  than  half  the  nation's 
schools  have  some  sort  of  sex  education  in 
their  curricula,  ranging  from  sketchy  in- 
formation given  in  a  health-  or  physical- 
education  course  to  more  sophisticated 
"Family  Living"  studies  that  cover  dating, 
mastijrbatlon,  contraception  and  a  wide  va- 
riety of  sex-related  subjects.  The  newer 
courses  examine  morality  and  prevailing  at- 
titudes on  sex  and  personal  relations. 
Though  a  parent  might  occasionally  ques- 
tion some  aspect  of  a  program,  sex  education 
was  something  most  parents  wanted  schools 
to  give  their  children.  Indeed,  most  still  do. 
A  Gallup  Poll  reported  in  June  that  71  per- 
cent of  all  adults  questioned  were  in  favor 
of  sex  education  in  the  schools.  Plfty-flve 
percent  favored  a  discussion  of  birth  control 
in  class  (up  from  46  percent,  which  approved 
such  teaching  in  1965),  and  Catholics  were 
nearly    as    likely   as    Protestants    to    concur. 

Why.  then,  the  fuss?  Many  educators  cite 
the  John  Birch  Society  as  the  key  factor. 
The  Society's  January,  1969,  Bulletin  called 
for  the  establishment  of  "organized,  nation- 
wide. Intensive,  angry  and  determined  op- 
position to  the  now  mushrooming  program 
of  so»called  sex  education  in  the  public 
schools."  (The  italics  are  the  Bulletin's.) 
To  the  Birchers,  the  motivation  behind  sex 
Instruction  was  clear:  ".  .  .  this  whole  scheme 
is,  from  beginning  to  end,  in  execution  and 
in  purpose,  simply  a  part  of  the  overall 
Communist  design."  Sex  education,  the 
Bulletin  asserted,  was  meant  to  promote 
"luiiversal  sexual  promiscuity — and  perver- 
sion" and  to    "destroy  one  whole  generation 


of  American  youth."  The  Birch  Society's 
local  Movement  to  Restore  Decency 
(MOTOREDE)  committees,  along  with  the 
Oklahoma-based  Christian  Crusade,  headed 
by  the  Rev.  Billy  James  Hargls,  and  the 
American  Education  Lobby,  another  right- 
wing  group,  are  the  leaders  In  the  sex-edu- 
cation opposition.  Not  all  the  groups  con- 
testing sex  programs  are  Birch-connected 
(nor  do  all  the  Birch  committees  openly 
identify  themselves  as  such).  Local  groups 
such  as  MOMS  (Mothers  for  Moral  Stabil- 
ity). POPE  (Parents  for  Orthodoxy  in  Pa- 
rochial Education)  and  ACRE  (Associate 
Citizens  for  Responsible  Education)  have 
sprung  up  across  the  nation  either  to  elimi- 
nate or  to  stop  the  expansion  of  sex  in- 
struction. 

SIECUS'  executive  director.  Dr.  Mary  Cal- 
derone. a  65-year-old  physician,  believes  her 
five-year-old  organization  is  merely  being 
used  as  a  scapegoat  by  the  Birchers  in  an 
attempt  to  build  mass  appeal  through  scare 
tactics.  SIECUS,  a  nonprofit  organization, 
was  started  in  1964  by  Dr.  Calderone,  for- 
merly medical  director  of  the  National 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation,  "to  estab- 
lish man's  sexviallty  as  a  health  entity.'  It 
draws  its  financial  support  principally  from 
foundations.  SIECUS  acts  as  a  consulting 
agency  to  teachers,  schools,  clergy,  universi- 
ties and  community  groups  .seeking  assist- 
ance in  the  field  of  sex  education.  It  has 
been  widely  successful  In  encouraging  the 
establishment  of  such  programs  In  many 
schools  in  the  U.S. 

Though  SIECUS  does  not  have  a  specific 
sex-eduoation  program  of  its  own.  it  does 
publish  study  guides  and  advise  schools  and 
agencies  in  setting  up  sex  programs.  SIECUS' 
50-man  board  includes  physicians,  clergy, 
educators  and  sex  researchers.  One  of  these. 
Dr.  Isadore  Rubin.  Ph.D.,  is  a  key  target  in 
the  school  controversy.  Rubin  edits  Sexology, 
a  popularized  sex  journal  whose  contents  in- 
clude such  titles  as  Will  Mate  Swapping 
Solve  Sex  Problems? .  Positions  tn  Intercourse, 
and  Wliat  to  Do  About  Too-Quick  Ejacula- 
tion. The  board  also  includes  eminent  figures 
such  as  Elizabeth  Koontz,  former  head  of  the 
National  Education  Association  and  cur- 
rently director  of  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the 
U.S.  Labor  Department;  Dr.  Warden  Pomeroy, 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  Kinsey  Report;  Dr. 
William  Masters  of  the  Masters-Johnson  sex 
stvidy;  and  the  Rev.  William  H.  Genne.  head 
of  the  Commission  on  Marriage  and  Family 
Life  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  in 
the  U.S.A.  But  Dr.  Rubin  and  Serology  have 
drawn  the  wrath  of  the  Birchers  and  others 
opposed  to  sex  in  school  because  he  once  re- 
fused to  answer  congressional  probers  on 
possible  Communist  affiliations,  and  because 
the  magazine  uses  bold  titles. 

Before  last  year,  if  you'd  mentioned  Ana- 
heim, Calif.,  most  people  would  have  thought 
of  Disneyland,  the  huge  amusement  park 
that's  located  there.  Today.  Anaheim  (pop. 
160.0001  has  another  kind  of  notoriety.  From 
Darlen.  Conn.,  to  Renton.  Wash.,  opponents 
of  sex  education  point  to  Anaheim  as  a  com- 
munity where,  it  is  alleged,  venereal  disease 
and  illegitimacy  run  rampant  because  of  a 
pioneering  curriculum  in  Family  Life  and 
Sex  Education.  In  literature  circulated  by  the 
Birch  Society  and  Hargls'  Christian  Crusade, 
Anaheim  is  depicted — along  with  Sweden — as 
a  swamp  of  juvenile  immorality.  Exhibit  A 
of  the  results  of  sex  education. 

All  that  enrages  and  saddens  craggy-faced 
Paul  Cook,  superintendent  of  Anaheim 
Union  High  School  District  and  the  leading 
figure  behind  what  has  been  hailed  na- 
tionally as  one  of  the  covintry's  best  school 
systems.  It  is  not  the  Anaheim  he  knows. 

Anaheim  has  had  a  widely  acclaimed 
course  on  Family  Living  and  Sex  Education 
since  1965,  after  a  survey  of  local  parents 
indicated  that  90  percent  wanted  such  a 
course  in  the  schools.  "For  the  first  three 
years,   I  didn't  get  three   phone  calls  about 
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this,"  says  Cook.  "We  had  99  percent  partici- 
pation by  our  students.  Then,  suddenly  last 
summer— Bang!  We  got  delegations  to  the 
board  of  education,  people  shouting  impre- 
cations in  board  meeUngs,  the  works."  Hie 
Anaheim  program,  which  is  voluntary  and 
covers  grades  seven  through  twelve,  had  come 
under  attack  by  a  local  newspaper.  One  of 
the  charges  was  that  the  course  was  written 
by  SIECUS.  "Actually,  our  course  was  written 
by  a  group  of  our  own  teachers  before 
SIECUS  was  even  a  functioning  organiza- 
tion," Cook  rebuts.  To  confirm  this,  he  fishes 
through  his  files  to  come  up  with  a  1966 
letter  from  SIECUS  headed  "Dear  Superin- 
tendent," requesting  information  on  the  Ana- 
helm  course.  "I  feel  the  really  big  people  in 
the  Birch  Society  don't  give  a  damn  about 
sex  education,  "  says  Cook,  "but  they  realize 
how  sensitive  people  are  If  you  get  right  at 
them,  and  what  could  be  closer  than  your 
kids?" 

Sex  and  reproduction  are  only  a  part  of 
the  Anaheim  approach,  Sufierintendent  Cook 
says,  "What  we  have  is  a  dialogue  between 
the  teacher  and  the  youngster.  They  discuss 
all  the  problems  that  are  of  concern  to 
youngsters,  such  as  getting  along  with  par- 
ents, human  growth  and  development,  dat- 
ing, going  steady,  premarital  and  extramari- 
tal relationships,  divorce — all  the  *hlngs  that 
kids  don't  understand  and  do  not  have  ac- 
cess to  information  about. 

•  Everybody  is  making  a  big  to-do  about 
morals."  Superintendent  Cook  notes.  "In  a 
public  school,  you  can't  teach  a  sectarian 
point  of  view,  but  basically,  the  standards 
we  believe  in  and  teach  would  hardly  be  de- 
nied by  any  church  of  any  denomination 
in  otir  society  today.  We  say  to  our  kids, 
•Tou  have  to  have  a  set  of  standards  In  life. 
If  you  do  this,  this  "will  be  the  outcome. 
If  you  do  that,  you'll  get  that  outcome. 
Is  that  what  you  want?"  We  try  to  empha- 
size  the  practicality  of  moral   behavior." 

Nonetheless,  the  sex  Issue  has  boUed  up 
in  Analielm,  and  in  April,  alter  a  bitter 
campaign,  two  incumbents  on  the  five-man 
school  board  were  defeated  by  antl-sex-edu- 
catlon  candidates. 

Cook  believes  the  opponents  of  his  pro- 
gram are  misguided:  "These  people  think 
by  squashing  us  they  are  stopping  their 
kids  from  getting  sex  information  any  place 
but  in  the  hcane.  But  look  at  TV,  or  aU  the 
movies  they  are  exposed  to  that  deal  with 
sex  or  sexual  deviations  like  The  Killing  o/ 
Stsfer  George,  or  The  Graduate.  If  a  kid 
has  no  moral  guidance,  what  does  he  make 
out  of  all  that?  " 

Across  the  continent,  in  Watkins  Glen, 
N.Y.  (pop.  3.0(K)),  the  same  kind  of  con- 
flict is  stewing  "In  mid-March,  our  phone 
began  to  ring,  "  says  Dr.  Lloyd  Peak,  chief 
administrator  of  Watkins  Glen  schools,  "and 
perfectly  respectable  people  began  to  ask, 
'Are  you  really  doing  these  things  they  say 
you  are?"  They'd  heard  that  we'd  shown  a 
film  In  kindergarten  that  portrayed  the  sex 
organs  of  animals  and  humans  during  ac- 
tual sexual  intercourse!" 

Dr.  Peak  suys,  "I  called  one  of  the  peo- 
ple associated  with  the  local  anti-sex  group 
and  complained  about  these  false  rumors. 
I  was  told  that  she  knew  this  didn't  hap- 
pen in  Watkins  Glen,  that  she  was  merely 
quoting  from  American  Opinion,  the  Birch 
Society  magazine  that  carried  such  a  story  in 
Its  March,  1969,  issue." 

In  the  midst  of  the  controversy.  Peak  and 
his  staff  appeared  before  a  public  meeting 
to  answer  critics  of  the  Watkins  Glen  pro- 
gram. "They  talked  about  sex  education  in 
Oregon,  in  Washington.  In  Anaheim,  Cali- 
fornia," he  says,  "but  they  never  talked 
about  Watkins  Glen."  Some  of  the  critics 
were  vitriolic,  "They  shouted  at  me,  "Shut 
up!  Go  home!'"  he  says,  "but  the  district 
was  gaining  a  reputation  :is  having  a  hor- 
rible sex-education  program,  so  I  spoke  up 
as  strongly  as  I  could.  Tlie  punch  line  is  that 
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we  really  don't  have  much  of  a  sex  program. 
We  show  a  slide  sequence.  How  Babies  Are 
Made,  to  our  sixth  graders  aiid  some  other 
materials  to  girls  in  the  seventh  grade,  but 
I  find  It  hard  to  believe  that  people  can  get 
so  worked  up  about  so  innocuous  a  program." 
As  in  Anaheim,  Watkins  Glen  children  whose 
parents    object   to    the   courses   are   excused 
from  class,  and  the  curriculum  is  overseen  by 
an  advisory  committee  that  Includes  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  clergymen,  the  local  dis- 
trict attorney,  probation  officer,  school  prin- 
cipals and  teachers,  but  the  opposition  has 
not   t>een   deflected.   "I   have   been   called   a 
Communist  and  an  incompetent,'   sa>-s  Peak. 
The    sex    course's    principal    opponent    in 
Watkins  Glen  is  Mrs.  Jrcqueline  Rondlnaro, 
chairman  of  a  aroup  called  Parents  Commit- 
tee on  Moral  Education.  Mrs.  Rondlnaro,  31, 
mother  of  six  and  a  nurse,  argues:  "Sex  edu- 
cation  in   itself   is  a   good   thing — everyone 
needs  it,  our  whole  committee  agrees  on  that. 
But  the  manner  of  presentation,  who  should 
teach  it.  presents  great  problems.  Basically, 
it  is  the  right  and  reEponsibillty  of  the  par- 
ent. Gc'd  has  rules  and  regulations  regard- 
ing sex.  The  parent  is  able  to  give  this  to  his 
child,  when  the  child  Is  ready,  In  the  con- 
text  of   his   own   religion   and   moral   belief. 
I,  as  a  Catholic,  for  example,  would  present 
abortion  one  way  while  somebody  else  who 
was  a  humanist  might  present  it  in  the  light 
of  situation  ethics.  Or  perhaps  one  ten-year- 
old  is  ready  for  this  information  and  another 
might  not'  be.  The  teacher  can't   make  this 
judgment.  The  parent  kuows  when  his  child 
is  ready." 

William  C.  Elklns,  vice  chairman  of  Mrs. 
Rondlnaro's  committee.  !s  also  head  of  the 
local  Birch  Society  chapter.  Both  insist  there 
is  no  connection  between  th?  two  groups. 
Says  Elklns:  "I  don't  think  we're  getting  the 
really  bad  stuff  here  in  Watkins  Glen  that 
they  have  in  Sweden  or  in  Anaheim.  Califor- 
nia. I've  read  -bout  what's  being  taught  In 
Anaheim,  and  it's  shocking!  " 

Elk.ns  admits  he  encouraged  two  men  to 
enter  the  Watkins  Glen  school-board  elec- 
tion in  July,  but  one  of  them.  Daniel  J. 
Murphy,  a  dairy  farmer  who  opposes  any 
expansion  of  the  commtmity's  present  sex 
program,  declined  to  tell  Look  who  had  asked 
him  to  run.  Murphy  was  defeated  The  other 
Elklns-backed  candidate  won. 

As  in  Anaheim,  the  sex  dispute  shattered 
the  tranquility  of  Watkins  Glen.  "I  feared 
we  were  going  to  lose  the  respect  and  trust 
of  the  community,"  sa>'"8  Superintendent 
Peak,  "and  that  was  a  fnghtenin  thine  We 
are  going  to  open  a  new  high  school  next  year, 
and  if  you  lose  community  support,  school 
budgets  and  all  kinds  of  things  suffer." 

Mrs.  Chris  Htiston.  whose  home-economics 
class  lor  girls  incorporates  family  life  and  sex 
instruction,  explains:  "It  hurts  the  kl(is  most 
of  all.  They're  in  the  middle.  A  student  may 
be  for  the  program,  but  his  parent  may  be 
against  It  and  the  teacher.  I  love  this  class. 
Its  a  fun  thing.  I  try  to  relate  what  we're 
studying  to  the  kids'  o-wn  interests,  their 
own  lives,  the  kind  of  life  people  live  in  other 
countries  and  cultures  But  this  whole  blow- 
up has  made  a  few  of  my  students  suspicious 
of  me,  and  that  makes  me  a  little  angry.  The 
children  axe  the  ones  who  are  hurt  because 
they  begin  to  lose  faith  in  just  about  every- 
thing." 

A  major  factor  In  the  sex-education  hassle 
is  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  parents 
that  such  instruction  should  be  framed  in 
ths  context  of  religious  precepts.  "Sc.me  of 
us  i»el  the  discussion  of  human  reproduction 
right  alter  that  of  animal  reproduction,  for 
example,  implies  that  we  were  both  created 
the  same  way, "  says  Mrs.  Rondlnaro.  "While 
the  mating  process  may  look  the  same,  there 
is  the  whole  spiritual  side  Involving  the  in- 
stallation of  the  soul  in  the  human  that  is 
completely  ignored." 

Some  dissenters.  Including  New  York  chUd 
psychologist  Dr.  Rhoda  Lorand,  hold  to  the 
Freudian  concept  the  children  go  through  a 


"latency  period"  from  the  age  of  five  to  about 
eleven,  during  which  they  normally  lose  any 
sexual  curiosity  and  concentrate  on  social- 
ization and  play.  The  Introduction  of  sex 
inforrruktlon  at  this  stage  could  be  harmful, 
Dr  Lorand  believes.  Other  authorities  scoff 
at  this  notion.  Says  Dr.  Earle  Marsh,  of  the 
University  of  California  Medical  Center  in 
San  Francisco,  "The  so-called  "latency  period' 
Is  one  of  Freud's  concepts  that  has  pretty 
much  been  abandoned.  It's  just  ridiculous 
to  think  that  there  Is  a  period  when  a  human 
being  cannot  be  taught.  In  fact,  the  rough- 
and-tumble  of  childhood  is  necessary  for  the 
development  of  a  healthy  sex  life.  Education 
at  any  stage  of  a  person's  life  makes  sen.se, 
it  just  depends  on  the  language  you  use." 

Some  parents  who  balk  at  sex  education 
are  afraid  that  talk  of  physical  intimacy  may 
provoke  curious  youngsters  to  experiment 
sexually.  "It's  like  teaching  kids  to  multiply 
before  thev  can  add."  says  Mrs.  John  F.  Lun- 
dln,  a  Wiimette,  111  ,  mother  of  three  who 
heads  People  Opposed  to  (Compulsory)  Sex 
Education,  or  POSE  POSE  is  girding  to  con- 
test a  pilot  sex  program  scheduled  to  begin 
in  Wiimette  schools  this  fall.  Like  Mrs  Ron- 
dlnaro m  Watkins  Glen,  Mrs.  Lundln  is 
"alarmed  about  the  reports  I've  read  about 
what's  going  on  in  .Anaheim.  California"  She 
Is  also  concerned  about  the  influence  of 
SIECUS  m  the  Wiimette  program.  "We've 
been  told  unofficially  by  school  personnel 
that  thev  will  not  use  SIECUS-related  ma- 
terials," she  says,  "but  SIECUS  is  Involved 
in  just  about  all  the  sex  materials,  so  we 
wonder." 

Back  in  Anaheim.  Superintendent  Cook  Is 
incensed  by  the  pwrtralt  of  his  school  district 
being  spread  across  the  nation  by  the  Birch- 
ers and  other  right-wing  groups.  "Look  at 
this  pamphlet  called  Christianity  and  SfT," 
he  told  me.  "It's  being  circulated  In  Wichita 
Palls,  Texas.  It  says.  'According  to  docu- 
mented information  entered  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  in  Anaheim  Calif.,  veneral 
disease  is  out  of  control.  Homes  for  unwed 
mothers  are  overcro'wded  and  a  marine  re- 
plied, when  asked  why  they  crowd  into  Ana- 
helm  on  weekends:  Man.  everybody  knows 
the  high  schools  girls  here  are  available!'" 
Slamming  down  the  pamphlet.  Superin- 
tendent Cook  retorts;  "  Ever>"  statement  Is  a 
complete  and  utter  lie!  But  what  will  people 
In  Wichita  Palls.  Texas,  think  of  the  boys  and 
girls  In  Anaheim  Union  High  School  District '' 
We  are  all  being  slandered  and  libeled!  TTie 
fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  latest  statistics 
on  unwed  mothers  in  Calilomla  is  9  3  per 
thotisand.  In  Anaheim.  It  is  only  three  i>er 
thousand,  one-third  the  state  rate.  There 
isn't  even  a  home  for  unwed  mothers  in 
Orange  County! 

"Statistics  on  venereal  disease  are  kept  on 
a  county  basis,  so  we  don't  have  the  figures 
for  this  district,  but  I'm  sure  that  If  there  had 
been  a  big  increase  here,  we'd  certainly  know 
about  it." 

■While  Cook  agrees  that  parents  and 
churches  share  a  responsibility  for  .sex  educa- 
tion, he  says,  "If  you  ask  our  students,  you'll 
discover  tliat  less  than  ten  percent  have  any 
meaningful  discussions  with  their  parents 
about  sex.  What  are  the  other  ninety  percent 
to  do?  .And  there  isn't  one  church  in  a  hun- 
dred, that  I  know  of,  that's  teaching  an  hon- 
est course  in  sex  instruction  The  number  of 
girls  who  are  not  even  told  about  menstrua- 
tion is  shocking  beyond  belief!  We've  had 
girls  come  into  o'or  school  olEces  in  hysterics, 
thinking  they  were  bleeding  to  death!  And 
today,  girls  frequently  start  to  menstruate  in 
afth  grade  when  they  are  only  ten  years  old. 
How  can  anybody  say  we  shouldn't  teach 
them  about  these  things?" 

Sex  education  in  schools  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
National  Education  Association,  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  the  American  Col- 
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lege  of  Obstetricians  and  Gynecologists,  along 
with  numerous  other  professional  organiza- 
tions. But  the  scurrilous  literature,  the  wild 
stories  and  the  misrepresentation  circulated 
by  the  Birchers  and  similar  groups  have 
clearly  cut  into  the  effort  of  educators  to 
mount  such  programs.  Moreover,  the  sex 
struggle  has  left  behind  a  bitter  resldxie  in 
communities  across  the  nation.  Says  Ana- 
heim's  Superintendent  Cook:  "The  results  of 
all  this  go  far  beyond  sex  education.  You 
don't  turn  off  hatred  Just  like  that.  It  spreads 
and  spreads.  People  in  the  community  have 
stopped  talking  to  each  other  People  come  to 
school-board  meetings  now  and  question  our 
textbooks  on  other  subjects.  Where  will  it  all 
stop?" 


12781,  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lat«ci  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  will  be  the  unfinished  business 
before  the  Senate  when  it  again  convenes 
on  Monday  next? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     H.R. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the 
Senate,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clocjc  noon  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  3 
o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjomned  until  Monday,  September  22, 
1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


Diplomatic  and  foreign  service 
Ernest  V.  Slracusa,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  clase   1,   to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary    and    Plenlpwtenliary    of    the 
United  States  of  America  to  Bolivia. 

Housing  and  Urban  Deveolpment 
Eugene  A.  Gulledge.  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  vice  Philip  N   Brownstein. 
resigned. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senatje  September  19,  1969: 


I      CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  19.  1969: 

Securities    and    Exchange    Commission 

A.  Sydney  Herlong.  of  Florida,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  June  5,  1971. 

TAX    COURT    OF    THE    UNFTED    STATES 

William  H.  Quealy,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
judge  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  12  vears  from  June 
2,  1960. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Fr/rfai/,  September  19,  1969 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled;  believe 
in  God. — John  14:  1. 

O  Lord,  our  God,  who  art  truth  and  love 
and  who  dost  give  Thyself  to  men  to 
lead  them  in  Thy  way.  grant  unto  us  Thy 
spirit  that  we  may  give  ourselves  in  serv- 
ice to  our  fellow  men. 

May  nations  and  races  feel  their  kin- 
ship with  each  other  since  we  are  Thy 
children  and  may  we  learn  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  good  of  all. 

Bless  those  who  are  in  need,  all  who 
are  oppressed  in  mind  and  body  and  all 
who  suffer.  Particularly  do  we  pray  for 
our  prisoners  of  war.  Strengthen  them 
and  their  families  here  at  home,  give 
them  patience  in  suffering  and  a  happy 
issue  out  of  their  affliction.  May  the  day 
soon  come  when  those  now  separated 
can  be  home  together  and  enjoy  their 
freedom  in  peace. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title : 

H.R.  9526.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
to  provide  that  employer  contributions  do 
not  have  to  be  made  under  that  act  with 
respect  to  service  performed  in  the  employ 
of  certain  public  International  organizations. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments.  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 


requested,  concurrent  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.  Con.  Res.  193.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  House  document 
of  a  revised  edition  of  "The  Capitol,"  and 
providing  for  additional  copies;   and 

H.  Con.  Res.  309.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  B  second  listing  of  operating  Federal 
assistance  programs  compiled  dtiring  the 
Roth  study. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1471.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  13  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  increase  depend- 
ency aiid  indemnity  compensation  for  widows 
and  children,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1479.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  19  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  increase 
from  $10,000  to  $15,000  the  amount  of  serv- 
icemen's group  life  insurance  for  members  of 
the  uniformed  services: 

S.  1650.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  19  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  double  in- 
demnity coverage  under  servicemen's  group 
life  insurance  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  assigned  to  extrahazardous  duty,  in- 
cluding duty  in  a  combat  zone; 

S.  1857.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  activities  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion pursuant  to  Public  Law  81-507,  as 
amended; 

S.  2003.  Au  act  to  provide  a  special  Govern- 
ment life  insurance  program  for  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  era; 

S.  2186.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  19.  United 
StateSi  Code,  so  as  to  provide  dismemberment 
insurance  coverage  under  the  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance  program; 

S.  2335.  An  act  to  authorize  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  enter  into  the  interstate  com- 
pact on  juveniles;  and 

S.  2346.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  research,  development. 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  authorize  the  construction  of  test  fa- 
cilities at  Kwajaleln  Missile  Range,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
BANKRUPTCY  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  annoimce  that  Sub- 
committee No.  4  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  scheduled  public  hear- 
ings on  the  following  bills: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  88,  to  create 
a  Commission  To  Study  the  Bankruptcy 
Laws  of  the  United  States; 

H.R.  6665.  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act.  sections  2,  15.  17,  and  38.  to  permit 
the  discharge  of  debts  in  a  subsequent 
proceeding  after  denial  of  discharge  for 
specified  reasons  in  an  earlier  proceeding 
to  authorize  courts  of  bankruptcy  to  de- 
termine the  dischargeability  on  nondis- 
chargeability  of  provable  debts,  and  to 
provide  additional  grounds  for  the  rev- 
ocation of  discharges:  and 

H.R.  12250.  to  amend  sections  2,  17, 
and  38  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  discharge  of  debts. 

These  hearings  will  begin  on  October 
1,  1969,  at  10  a.m..  room  2237,  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
statements  for  the  record  should  address 
their  requests  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives, 
room  2137.  Rayburn  House  Office  Build- 
ing. 


SCHOOL  BUSING 


<Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  THOMPSON  oi  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  astonished  to  learn  from 
an  article  in  the  Washington  Post  yes- 
terday that  HEW  will  make  no  change 
in    their   past    policies    concerning    the 
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forced  busing  of  students  in  order  to 
achieve  racial  balance,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  Vice  President  Agne'w 
in  a  speech  to  the  Southern  Governors' 
Conference  stated  that  he  was  opposed 
to  such  action  and  the  White  House  con- 
firmed the  fact  that  President  Nixon 
concurs  in  Mr.  Agnew's  statement. 

In  the  past  administration  we  were 
frequently  alerted  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  credibility  gap.  Now  there  appears 
to  be  developing  a  control  gap  wherein 
faceless  bureaucrats  in  HEW  and  their 
leader.  Secretary  Finch,  are  able  to  flout 
at  will  the  wishes  of  President  Nixon, 
Vice  President  Agnew,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  regard  to  forced  busing 
of  students  in  order  to  achieve  racial 
balance. 

As  time  passes,  it  is  evident  that  the 
tail  is  wagging  the  dog  and  that  the 
bureaucrats  are  more  powerful  in  im- 
posing their  will  on  the  American  peo- 
ple than  are  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  or  possibly 
the  President  and  Vice  President  do  not 
have  as  much  power  to  control  their  ad- 
ministration and  direct  the  activities  of 
their  various  departments  as  have  ad- 
ministrations in  the  past. 

The  bureaucrats  at  HEW  recognize  no 
authority  other  than  their  own  and  un- 
less President  Nixon  speaks  out  and  in- 
sists that  they  follow  the  policies  of  his 
administration,  then  I  can  forsee  noth- 
ing but  confusion  and  bewilderment 
among  the  American  people  and  a  gen- 
eral disregard  of  any  statement  made 
by  the  President  or  Vice  President. 


McClory 
McDonald. 

Mich. 
McKneally 
McMlUftn 
Macdonald. 

Mass 
MftcGregor 
Mathias 
May- 
Meeds 
Mikva 
Minshall 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
OHara 
OKonskl 
O  Neal.  Ga 
Otllnser 
Pepper 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PELL'^.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Roll  No.  178] 


Abbltt 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Ashbrook 

Barlne 

Belcher 

Biaggi 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanton 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Bra  SCO 

Bray 

Brock 

Brolzman 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhtll.  NC. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Bush 

Bvrne,  Pa. 

Cahill 

Carey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clark 


Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clay 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Gorman 
Coughlin 
Cowger 
Cunningham 
Daddario 
Daniel.  Va. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Devlne 
Edmondson 
Eshleman 
Farbstein 
PasceU 
Foley 
Fraser 
Frey 

Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Glalmo 
Gilbert 


Goldwater 
Gray 
Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Hagan 

Hal  pern 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harsha 

Hays 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Keith 

Klrwan 

Kluczvnskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

Lowenstein 

Lukens 

McCarthy 


Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Pollock 

Powell 

Price.  Tex. 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Reid.  NY. 

Reuss 

Royljal 

Sandman 

Scheuer 

Shrlver 

Sisk 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 


Stafford 

Staggers 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tunney 

Udall 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalley 

Wiggins 

Winn 

Wold 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yatron 

Zablockl 


(Mr.  ScHWENGEL)  have  special  orders  for 
Monday  and  they  both  have  consented  to 
this  request 

I  called  the  office  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  "i'ork  iMr.  F.arbstein)  and  his 
office  has  assured  me  he  would  have  no 
objection  to  this  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  request  is  made  as  a 
predicate  to  a  later  request  to  go  over 
from  today  until  Tuesday  since  Monday 
is  a  religious  holiday  and  there  is  no 
District  business. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  287 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SERVICEMEN  REPORTED  MISSING 

I  Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.' 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  and 
more  than  100  of  my  colleagues  joined 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  i  Mr.  Dick- 
inson I  during  his  special  order  on  Wed- 
nesday in  expressing  our  concern  for  our 
servicemen  who  are  cither  in  enemy 
hands  or  are  listed  as  missing  in  action, 
and  our  deep  sympathy  for  the  coura- 
geous wives  and  families  of  these  brave 
men. 

I  was  one  among  many  others  of  your 
colleagues  who  was  present  on  that  occa- 
sion. I  listened  to  what  was  said.  I  saw 
what  was  felt  so  deeply  by  all  of  us.  and 
by  the  wives  and  families  of  these  men 
and  the  kind  and  grateful  citizens  of  this 
country  who  filled  the  galleries  of  this 
Chamber. 

In  every  part  of  this  land  there  are 
wives  and  parents  and  families  who  are 
tortured  by  uncertainty  as  to  the  fate  of 
their  loved  one.  My  own  district  is  no 
exception.  Yesterday.  I  met  with  one  such 
wife.  Mrs.  Margaret  Conklin.  wife  of 
Maj.  Bernard  Conklin  and  mother  of 
four,  waits  for  word  of  Major  Conklin.  an 
Air  Force  pilot,  who  has  been  missing  in 
action  for  more  than  3  years.  But  Hanoi 
remains  silent.  How  true  your  words 
were.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  said: 

They  violate  not  only  international  agree- 
ments but  they  violate  the  moral  law  and 
they    violate    the    law    of    decency. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  POWERS  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  THE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE    SYSTEM 

(Mr.  RIVERS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  RIVERS  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  of  the  House,  on 
yesterday  I  inserted  in  the  Record,  on 
page  H81G8.  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
powers  of  the  President  with  respect  to 
the  Selective  Service  System  as  con- 
tained in  the  recent  Draft  Act  and  the 
original  Draft  Act  I  urge  you  to  get 
that  Record  right  now.  copy  down  the 
number,  page  H8168.  and  it  will  answer 
a  great  many  of  the  questions  you  may 
have  with  respect  to  the  powers  of  the 
President,  what  he  can  do  and  what  he 
cannot  do  under  the  act  as  it  has  been 
amended  and  as  it  was  originally  en- 
acted many,  many  years  ago. 


POSTPONING  SPECIAL  ORDERS 
GRANTED  FOR  MONDAY,  SEPTEM- 
BER 22  TO  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER 
23 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  special  orders 
granted  to  Members  to  address  the  House 
on  Monday  next  may  be  put  over  imtil 
Tuesday  next. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoDiNO)  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  R.  11582. 
TREASURY  AND  POST  OFFICE  DE- 
PARTMENTS. THE  EXECUTIVE  OF- 
FICE   OF    THE    PRESIDENT.    AND 
CERTAIN     INDEPENDENT     AGEN- 
CIES  APPROPRIATIONS.    1970 
Mr.    STEED.    Mr.    Speaker.   I    call    un 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  iH.R. 
11582*    making   appropriations   for   the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain    independent    agencies,    for    the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  ask 
'unanimous  consent  that  the  stattment  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa ?  I 
There  was  no  objection.       | 
The  Clerk  read  the  stat-ement. 
•  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Septem- 
ber 18.  1969.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  tentleman  from 
Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  matters 
in  conference  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  versions  of  this  bill  were  only 
seven.  Some  dealt  only  with  language 
and  some  with  funds.  Tlie  other  body 
made  a  net  increase  of  a  little  under  $8 
million  over  what  the  House  appropri- 
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ated,  and  in  conference  we  split  tlie  dif- 
ference almost  exactly  down  the  middle. 
Most  of  the  increase  over  the  House 
version  will  be  used  to  provide  some  b^ly 
needed  extra  people  for  the  Bureau  of 
Customs,  and,  of  course,  the  Post  OflQce 
Department. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  did  we  wind  up  in 
this  conference  by  comparison  with  the 
Hovise  figure? 

Mr.  STEED.  It  is  $3,900,000  more  than 
the  House  had  ori.tnnally  approved,  and  it 
is  about  $3,963,000  less  than  the  other 
body  approved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  does  this  conference 
report  compare  with  the  spending  for 
the  same  departments  and  agencies  last 
year?  Will  the  gentleman  give  us  that 
figure? 

Mr.  STEED.  The  increase  in  the  total 
amount  for  this  year  over  the  last  fiscal 
year  Is  almost  all  accounted  for  by  au- 
tomatic pay  raises  and  increases  in  vol- 
ume of  workload.  Tt  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of-  $414  million  total  increase  for 
this  fiscal  year  over  what  was  actually 
used  for  these  agencies  last  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  nearly  a 


half  billion  more  than  was  expended 
last  year. 

One  further  question.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield:  Are  the  salary  increases 
for  the  departments  and  agencies  cov- 
ered in  this  bill? 

Mr.  STEED.  Not  the  salary  increase 
that  went  into  effect  on  the  beginning 
of  this  fiscal  year.  That  increase  will 
have  to  be  included  in  a  supplemental. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  S414  million  in- 
crease over  last  year  does  not  include 
many  millions  of  dollars  represented  by 
pay  increases  that  will  come  in  a  sup- 
plemental later  this  session? 

Mr.  STEED.  While  no  actual  figure 
on  what  the  additional  amount  would  be 
has  yet  been  determined,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  It  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  about  S340  million  more  tlian 
we  are  asking  for  here  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  S340  million? 

Mr.  STEED.  That  is  coiTect.  Then,  of 
course,  if  additional  pay  raises  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  they  would  be 
added  onto  this  amount. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that.  But 
the  point  I  am  trj'ing  to  make  is  that 
there  Is  not  a  dime  in  this  bill  for  those 
raises.  Nearly  a  half  billion  dollars  more 
than  was  expended  for  the  same  gen- 
eral purposes  last  year,  and  yet  there  is 


not  a  dime  for  the  salary  increases  that 
went  into  effect  on  July  1  for  these  de- 
partments and  agencies. 

Mr.  STEED.  When  the  present  budget 
was  made  up.  these  salary  increases  were 
not  yet  in  effect,  .so  they  had  no  way  of 
including  them  in  the  budget  request.  It 
has  been  traditional  to  take  care  of  those 
by  supplemental  requests. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  we  are  now  getting 
alons  well  through  September.  The  fis- 
cal year  began  on  July  1.  I  am  sur- 
prised— and  no  one  has  yet  given  me  a 
good  reason  why  these  pay  increases,  ef- 
fective last  July  1.  have  not  gotten  into 
the  appropriation  bills  that  have  been 
enacted  since  July  1  of  this  year.  Why 
is  all  the  cost  of  the  salary  increase  ef- 
fective July  1  going  into  a  supplemental? 
Why? 

Mr.  STEED.  When  this  bill  was  before 
us,  the  raises  were  not  yet  in  eflfect,  so 
they  could  not  ask  for  that.  It  has  been 
only  since  July  that  they  could  ask  for 
the  money,  and  this  bill  passed  the 
Houre  in  May. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  3  months  later. 

Mr.  STEED.  But  this  is  a  conference 
report  on  the  bill  that  passed  the  House 
in  July.  I  include  the  following  table  re- 
flecting the  details  of  the  bill : 


TREASURY,  POST  OFFICE,  AND  EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  APPROPRIATION  BItt.  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  (H.R.  11582) 

CONFERENCE  SUMMARY 
TITLE  I— TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 


Conference  action  compaied  witb — 


Aganey  and  item 
0) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority. 

fiscal  year  1969 

(enacted  to 

date)  I 

(2) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligational) 
auttiortty, 
fiscal  year 
1970- 

(3) 


Ne«  budget 

(obligational) 

iuttiorify 

recommended 

in  Heuse  bill 

«) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

auttiority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(5) 


New  budget 
(obligational) 

autlioiity 

recommended 

by  conterence 

action 

(6) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority. 

fiscal    year 

1969 (enacted 

to  date) 

01 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal  year 
j  1970 

(«) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(9) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

<10) 


Office  of  the  Secretary $7,925,000 

Federal  law  enforcement  Uain- 
ing  center- 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Construction .       

Total.  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment training  center 

Bureau  of  Accounts.       -.         ..  44,877,000 

Government  losses  in  shipment.  400.  000 

Eisenhower  College  pants 5,000.000 

Bureau  of  Customs 100,  337,000 

Bureau  of  Engraving  and 

Printing  (air  conditioning  of 

building) 400,000  , 

Bureau  ot  the  Mint. ,             ...  14.700.000 

Construction  ot  Mint  facilities. ..  -    ..    .-..    , 

Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt 58, 878, 000 

Internal  Revenue  Service: 

Salaries  and  expenses 22,055,000 

Revenue  accounting  and 

processing  _        191.500,000 

Compliance  .        545,300,000 

Total,  Internal  Revenue 

Ser.ice.  758,855,000 

Office  ol  the  Treasurer 7,045,000 

Check  lorgery  insurance  fund 

U  S  Secret  Service 22.708,000 

Construction  of  Secret  Service 
trail i.ig  facilities 800,000 

Total,  title  I,  Treasury 
Department,  new 
budget  (obligational) 
authority 1,021,925,000 


$8,680,000 


$1600,000 


$8,600,000 


$8,600,000 


+$675, 000 


-$80,000 


58,  000 
1,200,000 


58,000 
1,000,000 


58,000 
1,000,000 


58,000 
),  OOO.  000 


-f  58. 000 

-1.000,000 


-200,000 


1,258.000 
45, 575, 000 


1,058,000 
45,675,000 


1,058,000 
45,675,000 


1,058,000 
45,675,000 


108.110,000 


loeiisi. 


000 


108.110.000 


107.551,000 


17,630,000 

1.770,000 

60,370,000 


23, 080, 000 

201,171,000 
581.715,000 


17,000,000 

1,770,000 

60j370,000 

23.' 080,  OOO 

200,000,000 
576,715,000 


17.000,000 

1,770,000 

60,370,000 


17, 000, 000 

1, 770,  COO 

60.370,000 


+1,058,000 

+  798,  000 

-400,000 

-5,000,000 

+7,214,000 


-400,000 
+2,  300, 000 
+  1.770,000 
+1,492,000 


-200, 000 


23,  080,  000 

200,  000,  000 
576,715,000 


23,080,000         +1,025,000 


-559,000        +$1,400,000 


-$559,000 


-630, 000 


200, 000,  000 
576.715,000 


+8,500,000         -1,171,000 
+31,415,000  -5,000,000 


805, 966. 000 

7, 250, 000 

100,000 

27, 400, 000 

700,000 


799,795,000 

7, 250, 000 

100,000 

26,871,000 

700,000 


799, 795,  COO 

7,  250, 000 

100,  000 

26,871,000 

700,000 


799,  795,  OOO 

7,250.000 

100,000 

26,871,000 

700,000 


+40, 940,  000 

+205, 000 

+  100,000 

+4, 163,  000 

-100,000 


-6,171,000 


-529,000 


1,084,909,000      1,075,340,000      1,077,299,000         1,076,740,000        +54,815,000  -8,169,000         +1.400,000 


-559,000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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CONFERENCE  SUMMARY— Continued 
TITLE   II— POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 
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Conlerence  action  compared  with 


:r-t 


Agency  and  item 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1969 

(enacted  to 

date)! 

(2) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal  year 
1970; 

(3) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

«) 


NeiK  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(5) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

by  conference 

action 

(6) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal    year 

1%9  (enacted 

to  date) 

(7) 


Budget  esti- 
mates ot  new 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal  year 
1970 

(8) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(9) 


New  budget 

(obligationa') 

authoiity 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(10) 


Authorizations  and  limitations 
on  use  of  the  postal  fund: 

Administration  and  regional 
operation - 

Research,  development,  and 
engineering 

Operations  

Transportation 

Building  occupancy 

Supplies  and  services . 

Plantand  equipment 

Postal  public  buildings 

Total,  authorizations  out  of 

postal  fund.. 

Less  net  revenues  (estimated). 

Total,  title  II.  Post  Office 
Department.      new 
budget    (obligational) 
authority(indehnile)  . 


($119,000,000) 
(35, 500, 000) 


($136,069,000) 
(51,338,000) 


($133,069,000) 
(45, 338, 000) 


($132, 069, 000) 
(51,338,000) 


If.  q77'q7T'o6o)  (6  UinTOOO)  (6. 141,711,  OOO)  (6. 143,615,000) 
^  (622;  000;  §00)  ^  (63?; 900: 000)  ^  (§30; 000, 000)      (630. 000. 000) 


(210, 000. 000) 

(110.000.000) 

(200,  000,  000) 

(50,000.000) 


(235,323,000) 
(114.917.000) 
(215.761.000) 
(174.223.000) 


(230.000.000) 
(114.917.000) 
(210,000.000) 
(170.000.000) 


(230.000.000) 
(114,917.000) 
(210.000.000) 
(170.000,000) 


($133,069,000)  (-^$14,069,000) 

(48,838.000)  (  +  13,338,000) 

(6,141,711,000)  (-tl64,640,000) 

(630,000,000)  (+8.000,000) 

(230,000.000)  (+20.000,000) 

(114.917.000)  (+4.917,000) 

(210  000,000)  (4-10,000,000) 

(170,000,000)  (-120,000,000) 


(-$3.000,000) (-^-$1,000,000) 

(-2,500,000)    (+$2,500,000)      t^sw'MO) 

(-8,90O,OOOk]!I' 

(-5,323,000) 


(-5,761,000). 
(-4,223,000). 


i 


<^3".,-«<"K«.<yv&S«-asffi 


-6,287.585.0O0)»(-6,50'7,O13,00O)»(-6.M7.013.O0O)S( 


.1.035,986,000    <  1,201,229,000    '1,169,022,000    •1,171.926,000       .1,171,522,000      -135,536,000 


-29,707,000 


h2, 500, 000 


-3,404,000 


TITLE  lll-EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


Compensation  ol  the  President  .  $194,  584 

The  White  House  Office ^'  ??„•  „Xa 

Special  pro  lects 1,500,000 

Operating  expenses.  Executive 

Mansion                .   iSi:.!,  uuu 

Bureau  ot  the  Budget  '?'?5S'SSS 

Council  ot  Economic  Advisers. . .  1, 130,  000 

National  Security  Council 811,  uuu 

Em^er^gency  fund  for  the  Pres.-  i  qoO,  000 

Expenses  of  management 
imijrovement 3b0,  utw 

Total,  title  III,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President, 
new  budget (obhga- 

tional)  authority 19,087,584 


$250,  000 
3,630,000 
2,  500, 000 

918,  000 

12,084,000 

1,182,000 

1,860,000 

1,000,000 
350, 000 


$250, 000 
3, 630, 000 
2,  500, 000 

918,000 

11,650,000 

1.137.000 

1.860.000 

1, 000, 000 

350,000 


$250, 000 

3,630,000 
2,  500, 000 

918,000 

11,650,000 

1,137,000 

1.860.000 

1,000,000 

350,000 


$250,000 
3, 630. 000 
2, 500, 000 

918,000 

11,650,000 

1.137,000 

1.860.000 

1.000,000 
350,000 


+$55,416 
-(-401,000  . 
+1,000,000 

-^95, 000 

+1,500,000 

+7,000 

-hi,  049,  000 


-$434,000 
-45.000 


23, 774, 000 


23,295,000  23,295,000 


23,295,000  +4,207,416 


-479,000 


TITLE  IV-INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 


Administrative  Conlerence  ol 
the  United  States 

Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations. .      .. 

Commission  on  Obscenity  and 
Pornography... - 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States. . 

Total,  title  IV,  independent 
agencies,  new  budget 
(obligational)  authority... 


$250, 000 

551,000 

643, 000 
2, 563,  000 


$250, 000 

575,000 

1,227,000 
2, 750, 000 


$250,  000 

575,000 

1,100,000 
2,  750, 000 


$250,000 

575,000 

1,100,000 
2, 750, 000 


$250,000 

575,000 

1,100,000 
2, 750,  000 


+$24,000 

+457,000 
4-187.000 


-$127,000 


4, 007, 000 


4,  802,  000 


4,675,000 


4,675.000 


4,675,000 


-(-668.000 


-127,000 


TOTAL,  TITLES  I,  H,  111,  AND  IV 


Grand  total,  titles  I,  II,  HI,  and 

IV,  new  budget  (obhga- 

tional)  authority .    2,081,005,584 

Consisting  of— 

Appropriations  (definite)...     l.M5,01?-^»J 

Appropriations  (indefinite).  1,035,986,000 
Memoranda— Grand  total. 

titles  I,  III,  and  IV,  new 

budget  (obligational) 

authority  and  title  II. 

authorizations  out  of  the 

postal  fund 


2,314,714,000     2,272,332,000     2,280,195,000        2,276,232,000     +195,226,416       -38,482,000 


(-3,900,000 


-3,963,000 


1.113,485.000 
1,201,229,000 


1,103,310,000 
1,169,022,000 


1,105,269,000 
1.174,926,000 


1,104.710.000 
1.171.522,000 


+59.690.416 
+135,536,000 


-8.775.000 
-29,  707,  000 


+1.400, 
+2, 500, 


000    I  -559,000 

000    I       -3,404,000 


(8,368.590,584)  (8,821,727,000)  (8,779,345,000)  (8,787,208,000)      (8,783,245.000)  (^414,654,416)     (-38,482,000)      (.3,9C«.00O)      (-3.%3,000) 


.includes  amounts  contained  in  the  2d  supplemental   1%9  (Public  Law  91-47).  Amounts  do 
not  reflect  reserves  created  pursuant  to  Public  Lajv  90-364 
2|ncludes  amendments  contained  in  H.  Docs.  9  -^;  ^l;^^™^^!-!'^;  "d^'  '''„,    ,,    ,ac« 
JExcludes  the  proposed  postal  rate  increase  of  $315,800,000  reflected  m  the  SepL  17.  1969, 


summer  review  of  the  1970  budget  Also,  this  figure  does  not  reflect  a  revision  downward  of  some 
1117  800  000  in  Dostal  revenues  as  estimated  in  the  summer  review. 

^MndS,b«ause  It  represents  the  difference  between  specify  authonzatnns  on  use  of  the 
postal  fund  and  estimated  postal  revenues. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

.M^ENDMENT    IN    DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  in  disagreement. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senat/e  amendment  No.  7:  on  page  9.  line  8, 
insert:  -Prortded  further,  That  of  the 
amount  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  postal 
operations.  $1,904,000  shall  be  for  achieving 
a  2.6  percent  increase  m  window  service  at 
large  post  offices,  for  business  deliveries  in 
btisiness  areas,  $3,145,000;  and  for  expedi- 
tious delivery  of  special  delivery  letters, 
$4. 169, OOO". 


MOTION    OFFERED    BV     MR     STEED 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Steed  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  7  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follo»-B:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment  in- 
sert the  following:  -Provided  ;urther.  That  of 
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the  amount  appropriated  by  this  Act  for 
Postal  Operations.  $5,500,000  shall  be  for 
additional  window  service  at  large  post  offices 
and  for  maintaining  present  levels  of  special 
delivery  and  multiple-trip  business  delivery 
services  at  locations  where  the  Postmaster 
General  shall  c'etermlne  such  maintenance 
of  service  to  be  necessary  or  desirable". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  motion  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

(Mr.  STEED  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  a  table,  i 


THE  LEGISLATIVE    BRANCH 
APPROPRIATIONS,   1970 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R.  13763) 
making  appropriations  for  the  legisla- 
tive branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unafiimous  consent  that  general  de- 
bate be  limited  to  2  hours,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Andrews*  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE     COMMrTTEE     OF     THE     WHOLE      HOUSE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  13763.  with  Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  <Mr.  Andrews)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  iMr.  Andrews)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  the  usual 
annual  bill  for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  1970,  which  began  July  1 
last.  It  thus  provides  for  one  of  the  three 
branches  of  Government. 

It  provides  for  all  activities  except  the 
appropriations  for  the  other  body;  it  is 
the  custom  to  leave  those  for  the  decision 
of  the  Senate. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  Government,  legis- 
lative branch  activities  have  operated 
under  the  general  continuing  resolution 
since  July  1.  I  might  say  here  that  we 
have  made  a  number  of  reductions  in  the 
appropriation  requests  because  of  this 
slippage  of  time. 


HIGHLIGHTS  Or  THE  BIU. 

The  bill  total  is  $284,524,057. 

It  is  $26,850,216  below  the  budget  re- 
quests. Much  of  that  reduction  is  a  de- 
ferral in  connection  with  construction 
projects  considered  in  the  bill.  Some  of 
it,  however,  is  a  saving. 

The  bill  total  is,  however,  $25,742,927 
above  last  year's  appropriations  for  cor- 
responding purposes.  I  should  say  here 
that,  following  custom,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  bill  for  the  Senate.  The  other  body 
will  add  its  own  requirements.  If  it  adopts 
the  budget  amounts,  the  total  of  the  bill 
would  be  about  $57  million  higher. 

And  I  sliould  also  make  note  of  the 
fact  that,  as  with  all  the  appropriation 
bills  for  fiscal  1970,  the  individual  items 
do  not  make  specific  provision  for  the 
general  governmentwide  employee  pay 
increase  that  went  into  effect  on  July 
1.  Those  added  costs  will  be  dealt  with 
in  a  supplemental  next  session. 

MAJOR  INCREASES  AND  OECKEASES 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  number  of  items  ac- 
count for  the  increase  above  last  year  and 
for  the  reduction  from  the  budget  total 
for  the  current  year.  If  Members  will 
turn  to  the  committee  report,  beginning 
at  the  bottom  of  page  4  and  continuing 
to  the  middle  of  page  7,  they  will  find 
virtually  the  whole  story;  it  is  all  listed 
there — virtually  all  the  increases  and  de- 
creases, and  what  they  are  in  a  nutshell. 

INCREASES  OVER   1969 

I  would  like  to  mention  just  the  prin- 
cipal items.  You  may  ask.  "Why  is  the 
bill  $25.7  million  over  last  year?"  Let  me 
call  off  the  main  items: 

First,  $3,938,000  is  to  annualize — that 
is.  to  put  on  a  12-month  basis — the 
March   1969  pay  raise  for  Members. 

Second,  $5,807,000  is  for  clerk-hire  in 
Members'  ofBces.  The  figure  is  based  on 
recent  experience  and  makes  a  stab  at 
the  cost  of  the  additional  clerk  voted  by 
the  House  in  June  in  House  Resolution 
357. 

Third.  SI. 850. 000  is  related  to  the  costs 
of  investigative  functions.  The  House 
this  session  has  voted  for  additional  in- 
vestigative funds  for  the  various  legisla- 
tive committees. 

Fourth,  $3,386,000  is  for  the  General 
Accounting  OfBce,  This  is  an  important 
area  of  the  Congress.  The  committee  re- 
port has  some  critical  things  to  say  about 
some  of  the  lower  priority  things  they  are 
engaged  in.  We  suggest  they  need  to  take 
a  harder  look,  and  perhaps  reorder  their 
priorities  a  bit. 

Fifth,  $1,572,000  is  additional  for  the 
Superintendent  of  Dcciunents.  He  is 
swarm^ed  with  work,  especially  in  sales  of 
Government  publications.  He  makes 
money  on  that  operation. 

Sixth.  S688.000  is  for  added  costs  of 
congressional  franked  mailings.  This  is  a 
bookUeeping  item  to  reimburse  the  postal 
fund. 

Seventh,  $2,800,000  is  added  to  prepare 
detailed  plans  looking  to  future  construc- 
tion of  the  Madison  Memorial  Library 
building.  I  want  to  say  something  more 
on  that  in  a  moment. 

Eighth,  $2  million  is  recommended  for 
det  lied  plans  for  extension  of  the  west 
central  front  of  the  Capitol.  I  want  to 
come  back  to  that  item  also. 


SUMMER    INTERNS 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has  also 
recommended  continuation  of  the  re- 
striction against  the  special  allowance 
for  congressional  summer  interns.  The 
committee  is  not  against  summer  interns. 
The  restriction  goes  only  to  the  special, 
extra  allowance  of  $750  originally  au- 
thorized in  the  89tli  Congress. 

Members  can  continue  to  employ  in- 
terns on  their  regular  ofBce  roll  just  as 
they  did  this  summer  and  last  summer. 
And  they  .^hould  have  no  difficulty  find- 
ing the  $750;  the  clerk-hire  authoriza- 
tion was  raised  by  the  House  onij'  3 
months  ago  by  one  more  clerk  and  a 
bafic  increase  of  $2,j00. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  chart  of 
statistics  on  this  matter  of  interns  on 
page  459  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee could  elaborate  on  the  matter,  be- 
cause the  gentleman  seems  to  be  sug- 
gesting, that  since  we  have  a  celling  of 
12  people,  that  we  discharge  a  couple 
of  our  permanent  employees.  Would  that 
not  follow? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Well, 
you  cannot  go  above  the  12  unless  you 
have  a  district  of  over  500,000,  which 
would  then  give  you  13  employees.  I 
will  discuss  that  with  the  gentleman 
later. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman,  if  I  may,  that  this  obvi- 
ously does  not  permit  us  to  add  two 
interns  if  we  have  a  full  complement. 
providence  hospital  site 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  asked  to  ap- 
propriate $1,250,000  to  acquire  the  old 
Providence  Hospital  site,  but  we  did 
not  go  along  with  that. 

It  is  two  blocks  away  from  the  east 
boundary  of  the  grounds.  There  has 
been  considerable  talk  about  building  a 
Capitol  Police  Academy  over  there.  We 
are  not  impressed  with  that  idea,  and 
furthermore,  we  did  not  think  this  was 
a  pressing  item. 

HOUSE    RESTAIIRANTS 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  less  money  in 
the  bill  this  year  for  the  House  dining 
facilities  than  last  year.  We  recom- 
mended $159,000  at  this  time;  $211,000 
was  appropriated  last  year. 

The  actual  operating  loss  in  fiscal 
1969  was  $172,000.  which  is  a  great  im- 
provement when  compared  to  the 
$366,000  deficit  in  fiscal  1968  and  the 
loss  of  over  one-half  million  dollars 
that  was  in  prospect  for  fiscal  1969 
when  VN-e  considered  the  bill  last  year. 
The  very  sharp  reversal  in  the  loss 
figure  is  due  to  the  economy  actions 
recommended  by  the  committee  last 
year. 

The  S159,000  recommended  in  the 
pending  bill  is  somewhat  of  a  guess 
at  this  point.  There  is.  as  Members 
know,  a  newly  appointed  select  com- 
mittee, headed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  tMr.  Kluczynski).  that  now 
has  general  direction  over  all  House 
dining  facilities.  They  have  not  yet  put 
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their  full  stamp  on  the  policies  and 
procedures  and  practices  to  be  followed 
in  the  dining  operations,  but  undoubt- 
edly they  will  in  time. 

KBW   OPO    PLANT 

Another  Item  that  we  had  in  the 
budget  but  did  not  recommend  at  this 
time  is  planning  funds  for  a  new  GPO 
printing  plant.  A  new  site  out  in  near- 
by Maryland  was  approved  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing,  but  not  until 
after  our  hearings  had  been  held. 

The  committee  is  sympathetic  to  the 
economics  of  a  new,  modern  printing 
plant.  But  there  is  an  authorization 
problem.  The  cost  has  escalated  consid- 
erably since  the  cost  limitation  for  the 
project  was  approved  by  the  two  Public 
Works  Committees  in  1964  under  the 
1959  Public  Buildings  Act.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  committee  did  not  think 
it  should  recommend  the  funds  at  this 
time. 

HOUSE  BEAtrry  shop 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  request  of  Judge 
Griffith,  chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee in  charge,  we  have  included  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  to  put  the  House  beauty 
shop  on  a  financial  accounting  basis 
somewhat  similar  to  the  House  record- 
ing studio. 

From  all  reports,  the  beauty  shop  op- 
eration is  going  along  well.  Under  the 
language  recommended,  it  is  to  be  a  self- 
sustaining  fund. 

MAJOR    BUIl-DING    PROJECTS 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  mentioned  a  few 
minutes  go,  funds  are  recommended  for 
two  major  projects  on  Capitol  Hill — the 
Madison  Memorial  Library  and  exten- 
sion of  the  west  central  front  of  the 
Capitol.  In  both  cases,  only  planning 
funds  are  recommended  at  this  time.  No 
construction  funds  are  included. 

I  would  urge  Members  to  read  the 
hearings  and  the  committee  report  on 
these  two  items — especially  the  west  cen- 
tral front  project,  because  it  is  contro- 
versial. 

WEST    CENTRAL    FRONT    OF    CAPITOL 

Let  me  explain  briefly. 

There  is  no  controversy  about  the  need 
to  do  something  to  make  the  building 
structurally  safe. 

There  is  no  controversy  about  doing 
something  about  it — and  doing  it  now. 

There  is  no  controversy  about  the  es- 
thetic design  of  the  proposed  extension. 
The  outward  appearance  of  the  front 
would  not  be  radically  altered. 

The  sole  controversy  centers  on  how 
the  reconstruction  shall  be  done:  that  is, 
whether  by  extension  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  whether  by  restoration — what- 
ever restoration  means,  and  I  may  add 
that  restoration  can  mean  different 
things  to  different  people. 

Let  me  try  to  put  one  thing  to  rest. 
That  is  the  matter  of  adding  office  and 
other  space.  The  committee  would  not — 
and  I  would  not — have  recommended  a 
dime  for  this  project  had  it  been  sought 
to  be  justified  on  that  basis  at  this  time. 
The  extension — rather  than  restora- 
tion— proposal  rests  on  the  recommen- 
dations of  expert  engineering  and  archi- 
♦.«ctural  advice  that  that  is  the  best, 
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safest,  and  surest  way  of  successfully 
strengthening  the  west  walls. 
All  alternatives  were  explored. 
The  current  hearings  contain  further, 
up-to-date  information  on  the  need  for 
corrective  action  In  accord  with  the  1964 
outside  engineering  study  which  recom- 
mended the  extension  proposal.  In  sum- 
mar>',  the  committee  was  told  that: 

First.  Restoration  does  not  provide  a 
permanent  solution.  Whatever  the  form 
of  restoration  or  the  method,  it  would 
result  in  a  makeshift  job. 

Second.  The  appearance,  if  piecemeal 
repairs  are  made,  would  be  more  objec- 
tionable than  the  present  painted  sur- 
face. 

Third.  If  refaced,  the  cracks  and 
bulges  would  again  appear  after  a  few 
years. 

Fourth.  If  the  walls  are  rebuilt  com- 
pletely, the  danger  and  risks  would  be 
too  great. 

Fifth.  The  whole  west  central  portion 
of  the  building,  between  the  House  and 
Senat-e  wings,  including  some  interior 
rooms  and  spaces,  would  have  to  be  va- 
cated by  the  Congress  over  a  long  period 
of  time. 

Sixth.  Tlie  costs  of  restoration  were 
estimated  several  years  ago  to  be  between 
$10  million  and  $50  million.  They  have 
escalated  since  that  time.  Furthermore, 
a  true  cost  figure  is  impossible  to  obtain. 
A  leading  advocate  of  restoration  has 
stated  publicly  that  restoration  could  ex- 
ceed the  cost  of  the  proposed  extension. 
Seventh.  There  are  so  many  uncertain- 
ties involved  in  restoration  or  rebuilding 
in  place,  the  work  would  have  to  be  done 
under  a  cost-plus  contract,  with  leeway 
as  to  the  ultimate  total  cost. 

Eighth.  No  space  would  be  gained  in 
the  Capitol  for  the  vital  operations  ol 
the  Congress  and  for  the  use  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cost  of  extension 
is  now  estimated  at  about  $45  million. 
No  one  knows  what  'restoration  "  would 
cost.  The  outside  engineering  expert  v.'ho 
made  the  study  of  the  west  front  esti- 
mated, as  I  indicated,  that  it  would  range 
from  $10  to  $50  million.  It  would  have  to 
be  done  under  a  cost-plus  contract. 

The  Assistant  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
Mr.  Campioli.  whose  credentials  as  an 
experienced  architect  are  impressive  and 
who,  in  fact,  is  a  "restorationist"  at 
heart — for  8  years  he  was  in  charge  of 
restoring  Colonial  Williamsburg— Mr. 
Campioli  expressed  his  opinion  that  "re- 
storation" would  cost  more  than  exten- 
sion. 

The  leadership  of  the  ALA,  which  so 
violently  opposes  this  project,  does  not 
know  what  "restoration  '  will  cost.  The 
AIA  had  a  five-man  task  force  a  couple 
of  years  ago  make  some  sort  of  study  of 
the  question.  They  recommended  "re- 
storation," but  they  do  not  know  what 
"restoration"  would  cost.  And  in  testify- 
ing before  the  committee  only  recently, 
a  member  of  that  task  force,  represent- 
ing the  AIA,  could  not  tell  the  committee 
just  what  they  would  do;  they  could  not 
tell  us  precisely  what  "restoration"  would 
entail.  In  fact,  he  said: 

Let  me  say  I  cannot  speak  as  a  technical 
expert  as  to  the  provision  of  restoration,  or 
the  process  of  restoration.   .   .  . 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  architects. 
We  are  not  engineers.  But  in  the  face  of 
the  facts  that  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
is  that  "restoration"  would  be  hazardous; 
that  "restoration"  would  not  be  as  per- 
manent as  extension;  that  "restoration" 
would  be  costly;  with  some  expert  opin- 
ion that  it  could  cost  even  more  than 
extension. 

With  these  facts,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
concluded  that  extension  was  the  only 
solution. 

Now.  one  more  point ;  Opponents  of  ex- 
tension make  much  of  the  high  square 
foot  cost.  One  figure  I  saw  was  $300  a 
foot. 

But  what  about  the  cost  per  square 
foot  under  a  'restoration"  procedure?  No 
additional  space  would  be  acquired  under 
"restoration, "  so  If  we  use  the  $10  mil- 
lion to  $50  million  range  of  cost  put  forth 
by  the  outside  engineering  expert,  we 
would  spend  all  that  money  and  not  get 
a  single  square  foot  of  working  space. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  iMr.  Yates  >  is  at  heart  a  "res- 
torationist." He  preferred  "restoration" 
but  after  exhaustive  probing  of  all  sides 
of  the  question,  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  extension  was  the  only  feasible 
course.  He  is  especially  well  versed  in 
the  technicalities  involved,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  I  am  goine  to  yield  him  time  to 
explain  what  is  involved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tlie  extension  plans  call 
for  two  or  more  additional  restaurants 
and  two  movie  theaters:  is  that  correct? 
Mr.   ANDREWS   of   Alabama.    All   of 
them  are  illustrative  uses  of  the  interior 
space. 
No  firm  plans  have  been  made. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  Congress  was 
already  having  trouble  with  its  restau- 
rants and  I  thought  It  had  enough  money 
invested  now  in  theaters  down  en  the 
Potomac  River — the  thing  they  call  the 
National  Cultural  Center. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  It  is  going 
to  take  18  months  to  complete  the  plans. 
The  Congress  will  have  plenty  of  time, 
and  there  will  be  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  specific  layout  of  the  Interior  of  the 
extension. 

MADISON     MEMORIAL    LIBaAEY 

Before  concluding.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  something  about  the  S2.8  million 
recommended  for  planning  the  Madison 
Memorial  Library.  These  are  planning 
funds  only.  There  are  no  construction 
funds  included. 

The  project  Is  badly  needed.  Congress 
recognized  the  need  back  in  1965  when 
It  authorized  the  project. 

The  Library  Is  bulging  at  the  seams.  A 
library  grows  or  it  sUgnates.  The  esti- 
mate is  that  its  space  grow  by  about  45,- 
000  feet  a  year. 

It  is  now  scattered  in  12  buildings— 
across  the  street;  around  town;  over  in 
■Virginia:  near  Baltimore:  and  at  Suit- 
land,  Md.  The  Government  is  now  paying 
about  SI. 8  million  a  year  in  rental  and 
related  expenses  for  library  space. 

We  have  appended  to  the  $2.8  million 
planning  funds  a  provision  making  them 
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unavailable  for  use  until  the  authorized 
limit  of  cost  is  adjusted  to  take  account 
of  construction  cost  escalation  that  has 
occurred  since  1965.  The  authorized  limit 
is  $75  million,  but  the  current  estimate 
is  $90  million.  Wt  did  not  feel  we  should 
recommend  beginning  the  project  until 
the  authorization  question  is  cleared  up. 

Actually,  the  whole  ball  of  wax  entails 
about  $110  million.  The  Capitol  power- 
plant  would  have  to  be  expanded  to  sup- 
ply heating  and  air-conditioning,  which 
might  range  up  to  $10  million.  Furniture, 
furnishings,  and  equipment  might  entail 
another  $10  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  thing  of  interest  on 
the  Madison  library  project  is  that  the 
design  is  completely  flexible:  that  is,  it  is 
designed  to  be  used  either  as  all  library; 
or  all  ofBce  space;  or  part  library-part 
oCace  space.  I  know  of  no  plans  to  do  so, 
of  course,  but  if,  say  20  years  from  now, 
it  were  decided  to  take  a  fourth  House 
OfiQce  Building  out  of  it,  it  could  fairly 
easily  be  done. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  tried  to  touch 
the  morfe  significant  matters  in  the  bill. 
I  shall  at  "the  appropriate  time  seek  per- 
mission to  include  additional  material 
from  the  committee  report.  And  we  will 
be  glad  to  try  to  answer  any  questions. 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  add  a  note 
here  that  in  conducting  the  hearings  and 
developing  information  on  the  various 
items  dealt  with  in  this  bill,  we  have  had 
good  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  con- 
cerned in  the  various  branches  of  the 
operations  dealt  with — and  I  have  in 
mind  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  Mr.  Jen- 
nings and  other  ofiQcers  and  oflQcials ;  Mr. 
Stewart,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol; 
Dr.  Mumford,  the  Librarian;  Mr.  Harri- 
son, the  Public  Printer;  and  the  Comp- 
troller General.  Mr.  Staats.  They  and 
their  staffs  have  cooperated  fully  in  every 
way.  I  believe  the  record  of  the  commit- 
tee hearings  bears  witness  that  the 
various  items  were  generally  well  docu- 
mented and  well  presented.  We  always 
appreciate  full  cooperation  in  securing 
orderly  consideration  and  dispatch  of 
the  many  items  dealt  with. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
that  in  my  opinion  Mr.  Stewart,  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol — and  he  has 
held  that  responsible  position  since 
1954 — has  been  subjected  to  a  lot  of  un- 
warranted and  unfair  criticism  and  even 
personal  abuse,  not  only  in  connection 
with  the  west  central  front  project  but 
on  other  projects. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  cannot 
drive  a  nail,  or  dig  a  hole,  or  spend  a  dime 
for  anything  that  is  not  approved  by 
some  commission  or  committee  of  the 
Congress,  or  that  is  not  voted  by  the 
Congress,  and  that  is  not  appropriated 
by  the  Congress.  All  he  can  do  is  recom- 
mend. All  he  can  do  is  cari-y  out  what 
Congress  approves  and  appropriates. 

He  is  often  the  "whipping  boy."  the 
one  who  is  the  object  of  much  personal 
abuse.  I  get  a  little  tired  of  it.  I  do  not 
agree  with  everything  Mr.  Stewart  rec- 
ommends, but  neither  do  I  think  mem- 
bers of  the  press  ought  to  seek  to  hold 


him  responsible  for  the  decisions  of 
others.  It  is  not  fair.  It  is  not  right.  I 
have  a  high  regard  for  Mr.  Stewart's 
integrity.  In  my  opinion,  he  does  what 
he  thinks  is  right.  He  loves  the  Capitol. 
He  loves  the  institution  of  Congress  and 
all  that  it  represents  under  our  system  of 
government. 

Speaking  for  myself.  I  prefer — on  the 
basis  of  my  experience  with  him  and  my 
knowledge  of  him — to  speak  well  of  Mr. 
Stewart,  but  to  disagree  with  him  on  oc- 
casion without  being  disagreeable  about 
it. 

I  will  say  also  that  on  his  staff  he  has 
one  of  the  finest  architects  in  America, 
Mr.  Campioli.  Read  his  qualifications  in 
the  hearings.  Mr.  Campioli  was  the  ar- 
chitect in  charge  of  the  restoration  of 
the  colonial  Williamsburg  project.  He 
had  52  people  under  him,  mostly  archi- 
tects and  engineers.  When  they  restored 
the  White  House  several  years  ago,  the 
architect  in  charge  of  the  job  went  down 
to  Williamsbiu-g  to  see  Mr.  Campioli. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  liave  a  man  on  the 
committee  who  lias  rendered  yeoman 
service  in  this  matter  of  the  west  front. 
He  has  worked  night  and  day.  He  started 
as  a  restoration  man  and  he  concluded 
that  the  logical,  reasonable,  and  eco- 
nomical thing  to  do  today  is  to  follow  the 
committees  recommendations.  He  is 
now  a  party  to  our  i-ecommendations. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time 
I  yield  to  my  friend,  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable members  of  our  committee,  who 
has  done  a  great  job  in  this  work  of  de- 
ciding what  should  be  done,  the  able 
gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr.  Yates  ). 

WEST    FRONT    PROJECT 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Andrews)  for  his  very  gen- 
erous remarks. 

Our  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  'Mr.  Andrews i  does  such  an 
outstanding  job  as  chairman  of  this 
committee.  He  has  suggested  I  tell  you 
about  my  efforts  in  the  committee  to  get 
at  the  facts  and  the  truth  about  the 
west  wall.  It  is  a  serious  controversy.  It 
requires  serious  consideration.  And  it  re- 
quiies  action  now.  I  was  opposed  when 
our  hearings  started  to  the  extension  of 
the  west  wall  of  the  Capitol.  I  wanted  a 
restoration  of  the  wall.  I  did  not  want  to 
spend  all  the  money  proposed  in  the 
plan  approved  by  the  Commission.  I  do 
not  want  to  spend  $45  million  to  extend 
the  Capitol.  I  wanted  a  restoration,  be- 
cause I  thought  that  was  most  feasi- 
ble and  most  economic  method  retain- 
ing as  well  this  record  of  the  historic 
past. 

This  building  belongs  to  ever>'  Ameri- 
can in  this  coimtry.  I  consider  this  build- 
ing to  be  our  No.  1  national  treasure.  It 
has  a  priceless  link  with  the  past.  Upon 
that  west  wall,  as  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  has  said  so  well,  is  the 
architectual  record  that  has  been  writ- 
ten over  the  years  of  what  has  occurred 
in  connection  with  a  significant  portion 
of  the  construction  of  this  building.  I 
hoped  to  restore  that  wall.  And  so  I  at- 
tacked the  Capitol  Architect  when  he 
came   before   us   with   questions   which 


might  show  the  weakness  in  his  proposal. 
I  tried  to  ascertain  from  him  the  logical, 
the  best  way  to  do  the  job,  and  I  believed 
it  was  restoration. 

When  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects appeared  before  us,  they  testified 
in  favor  of  the  restoration,  I  tried  to  find 
out  from  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  why  they  insisted  upon  the 
restoration  and  how  they  proposed  to  do 
it.  I  wanted  them  to  give  me  some  peg  to 
hang  my  hat  on  so  I  could  support  their 
point  of  view.  I  wanted  help  from  them.  I 
would  have  been  a  dissident  in  my  own 
subcommittee  to  their  position.  I  would 
have  attempted  to  get  an  appropriation 
for  restoration  of  that  wall.  After  listen- 
ing to  the  testimony,  I  could  not  do  it. 
When  all  the  testimony  was  in,  I  could 
not  convince  myself  that  restoration  was 
the  logical  course. 

I  have  told  you  why  I  considered  this 
to  be  America's  most  important  building. 
Obviously  something  has  to  be  done. 
These  pictures  I  am  going  to  show  you 
were  taken  a  short  time  ago.  All  of  you 
have  seen  the  west  wall  of  the  Capitol. 
It  would  probably  be  redundant  to  show 
you  these  photographs.  Look  at  these 
holes  in  the  walls.  Take  a  look  at  this 
[exhibiting  a  photograph],  the  way  the 
stones  are  separated.  You  can  see  how 
the  paint  is  peeling  off.  I  think  to  the 
disgrace  of  Congress,  we  have  done  only 
a  slapdash,  hit-or-miss  repairing  job  over 
the  last  2  or  3  years.  The  reason  we  have 
done  that  is  because  we  could  not  agree 
on  what  to  do. 

The  committee  decided  the  time  has 
come  to  do  something.  Let  us  get  on  with 
the  work.  It  is  about  time  we  did  some- 
thmg. 

Having  decided  that  action  must  be 
taken,  we  looked  for  the  best  people  to 
advise  us.  Obviously,  for  this  important 
building  we  want  the  best  brains  in  the 
country.  I  must  confess  I  was  suspicious 
of  the  Architect.  I  think  that  the  Ray- 
bum  Building  is  something  less  than 
beautiful.  I  join  those  who  think  a  much 
better  job  could  have  been  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  architecture  of  the  Ray- 
burn  Building.  I  was  skeptical  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  Architect  and  his 
plans. 

As  my  chairmEUi  has  said,  he  is  a  lov- 
able old  man.  I  like  George  Stewart  ver\' 
much.  But  I  did  not  consider  I  would 
want  to  take  his  decision  on  so  important 
a  matter. 

But  I  listened  to  his  assistant,  Mario 
Campioli.  Read  the  record  on  the  quali- 
fications of  Mario  Campioli.  the  one  who 
has  been  working  on  this  project.  On 
pages  2  and  3  of  the  hearings  you  will 
see  his  qualifications,  first  his  educational 
background,  his  associations,  his  experi- 
ence. Then  he  went  to  Williamsburg  to 
head  the  restoration  work. 

He  had  52  architects  under  him.  Listen 
to  this.  On  page  3  he  said: 

As  director  of  architecture.  I  was  respon- 
sible for  all  architectural  and  engineering 
work  required  for  the  Williamsburg  restora- 
tion project,  including  restoration,  recon- 
struction, and  new  construction. 

Where  in  the  coimtry  can  you  get  a 
man  who  has  the  experience  to  match 
this    record    of    the    Assistant    Capitol 
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Architect?  I  was  impressed  by  what  Mr. 
Campioli  said  and,  as  I  stated,  I  fought 
for  a  renovation.  He  said  with  experi- 
ence   and    background   he.    too,   would 
prefer   a  restoraton.   It   is   too   diCBcult 
under  the  circumstances.  You  cannot  gut 
the  Capitol.  I  said,  "Mr.  Campioli,  why 
can't  you   get  a  renovation?"   And  he 
showed  us  this  drawing    1  exhibiting   a 
drawing!.  He  preceeded  to  explain  to  us 
v;hat  the  structural  conditions   of   the 
Capitol    was.   These   are    sandstone   on 
the  outside  that  are  not  the  fi:iest  qual- 
ity.  Tliey   are   beautiful   but   they   are 
aqueous  sandstones  that  were  placed  in 
the  wall  in  1820  at  the  time  the  wall  was 
constructed.    These    were   put    together 
with  an  inferior  kind  of  Imiestone  mor- 
tar. That  has  cracked  and  crmnbled  over 
the  years. 

On  the  inside  we  have  what  is  known 
as  a  wall  of  rubblestone.  and  that,  too, 
is  an  inferior  type  of  stone.  And  what 
they  did  between  those  two  walls,  the 
inner  and  outer  walls,  was  just  dump 
in  all  the  refuse  and  all  the  rubble  they 
could  to  provide  weight. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  tells  me 
there  are  even  old  pieces  of  wood  and 
other  kinds  of  refuse  dropped  in  to  add 
weight. 

As  you  sit  in  your  committee  rooms  m 
the  Capitol,  you  wiU  see  the  ceUings  are 
arched.  This  picture  shows  a  cress-sec- 
tion of  the  arch.  Here  is  sandfill.  Above 
that  is  flagstone,  or  the  brick  floor,  that 
is  the  fioor  we  are  standing  on.  rather 
it  is  the  floor  close  to  the  west  wall.  The 
weight  of  the  building  rests  on  those 
arches.  That  arch  rests  on  the  west  waU. 
There  are  cracks  in  that  wall,  as  I 
pointed    out,    21    cracks    extending    the 
height  of  the  wall.  The  stones  are  loose. 
If  those  stones  were  to  give  way— and  I 
do  not  think  it  will  happen  suddenly 
with  the  buttressing  placed  against  the 
wall,  but  something  might  break — but  if 
those  stones  were  to  give  way  and  the 
wall  weakened,  the  arch  would  give  way. 
This  arch  is  composed  of  bricks  in 
compression.    The    weight    keeps    those 
bricks  together.  So  if  this  were  to  give 
way.  those  bricks  would  become  decom- 
pressed, and  the  floor  above  it  would  fall 
down. 

What  would  have  to  be  done  for  resto- 
ration? I  said  the  White  House  was  re- 
stored. 'Why  not  the  Capitol? 

He  said.  "Congressman,  the  'Wliite 
House  was  gutted,  and  all  that  was  left 
standing  for  restoration  of  the  White 
House  were  the  four  walls.  If  we  could 
do  that  for  the  Capitol,  sure,  we  cou'.d 
restore  that  west  wall,  but  we  cannot 
take  the  8  or  10  years  that  would  be 
necessary  for  a  building  of  this  size,  in 
order  to  complete  the  restoration,  let 
alone  vacate  and  close  off  the  portion  of 
the  Capitol  that  would  be  necessary  to 
do  this  work. 

Then  I  said,  "Are  there  any  alterna- 
tives other  than  emptying  the  Capitol  or 
a  major  part  of  it?  He  said,  'Yes.  there 
is  an  alternative  for  restoration."  He 
said,  "In  those  rooms  that  adjoin  the 
west  wall,  we  can  build  scaffolding,  we 
can  build  the  structural  scaffolding,  and 
let  the  ceilings  rest  on  this  scaffolding 
while  we  release  the  weight  on  the  west 
wall  so  that  we  can  go  at  the  wall  stone 


by  stcne.  'What  would  happen  in  the  in- 
terim is  that  the  ceiling  would  then  rest 
on  the  scaffolding  rather  than  en  the 
wall  while  we  do  our  work  on  the  stones." 
But  what  would  happen  after  the  scaf- 
folding is  removed?  That  would  present 
a  very  serious  question,  after  restoration 
was  completed,  as  to  whether  the  arches 
which  had  been  decompressed  by  resting 
on  the  scaffolding,  could  be  recompressed 
so  tliat  they  would  not  collapse  when  the 
scaffolding  were  taken  away. 

Yet,  I  still  was  not  convinced,  just  as 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  was 
not  convinced.  I  called  the  Office  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects.  I  said, 
"In  whom  would  you  have  confidence  to 
do  the  kind  of  .=tudy  ycu  want  to  do  on 
this  west  wall,  so  we  can  tell  with  final- 
ity v.-hether  there  should  be  a  restora- 
tion?" I  talked  to  Mr.  Hutchinson  at  that 
office.  He  appeared  here  with  Mr.  Leth- 
bridge  of  AIA.  He  said  he  would  check 
around  the  country  and  let  me  know  the 
names  of  engineers  recommended  by 
leading  architects  all  over  the  country 
who  they  would  like  to  see  do  the  work 
on  this  iniix)rlant  building. 

Ho  called  me  back  later  and  gave  me 
the  names  of  six  different  engineering 
firms.  He  s:;id  he  had  checked  through- 
out the  country  at  various  offices  and  he 
gave  me  the  list  of  engineers  as  the 
architects  ranked  them.  Without  excep- 
tion, he  said  the  name  of  one  firm 
was  mentioned  invariably:  the  name  of 
Fi-ed  Severud  of  New  York  City. 

So  I  called  Mr.  Severud.  I  said,  "Mr. 
Severud,  I  have  a  problem.  You  can  help. 
You  are  held  in  greatest  respect  by  your 
colleagues.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
the  Capitol  west  front.  I  am  tr>-ing  to 
find  out  whether  restoration  of  the  west 
wall  is  possible.  I  am  told  it  is  net  pos- 
sible. Can  you  help  me?' 

We  talked  for  a  while,  and  I  learned 
he  has  been  retained  by  Mr.  Campioli 
to  do  the  structural  engineering  work. 
At  least  one  must  give  credit  to  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  for  select;ng  the 
person  considered  to  be  on  the  top  level 
by  other  structural  engineers  and  archi- 
tects in  ihrt  United  States. 

I  asked,  "Mr.  Severud.  what  should  we 
do?"  He  said  not  to  touch  the  wall.  Ex- 
tension was  the  proper  route. 

He  sent  me  a  telegram,  and  this  is  it: 
Confirming  our  conversation  I  am  the  en- 
gineer of  record  In  connection  with  the  cx- 
lention  of  the  Capitol  project.  I  would  not 
have  p:rmiued  my  name  to  be  associated 
with  it  as  engineer  of  record  If  I  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  recommended  procedure.  It  is  my 
function,  to  determine  what  should  be  done. 
If  I  did  not  agree  with  the  recommendation. 
I  would  say  so.  I  have  frequently  overruled 
recommendation  from  various  consultants, 
wl'h  which  I  differed. 

The  west  wall  supports  brick  arches  which 
support  the  floor  above.  I  am  very  uneafv 
about  these  arches.  Dealing  with  them  would 
be  very  treacherous.  Any  attempt  to 
strenethen  the  construction  while  trying  to 
Eupport  the  arches  would  be  very  hazardous. 
If  an  attempt  were  made,  to  streng;then  the 
wall  by  drllUng  this  again  would  be  utterly 
inadvisable. 


the  Stones,  and  put  in  a  grouting  under 
pressure.  It  may  destroy  the  interior  wall 
in  the  process. 

I  may  say  in  passing,  the  original  con- 
dition of  many  of  the  rooms  in  this  build- 
ing might  be  destroyed.  Many  of  these 
rooms  are  historical,  and  we  would  not 
want  them  injured  any  more  than  we 
would  want  to  injure  the  west  wall. 
Members  may  wish  to  consider  this  when 
they  consider  the  extension  of  the  west 
front. 

He  said  he  would  not  touch  that  wall. 

He  said: 

It  is  best  to  leave  the  wall  alone  and  then 
provide  further  Bupport  against  the  lateral 
thrust  of  the  arches. 


Mr.  Lethbridge  of  the  AIA.  speaking 
in  favor  of  restoration,  pointed  out  that 
a  restoration  process  could  be  imder- 
taken,  "  process  in  which  they  drill  holes 
through  the  supporting  walls,  through 


As  this  arch  bears  down  here  it  has 
a  lateral  thrust  to  the  outside.  The  ex- 
tension proposed  would  be  built  right 
against  that  wall  and  would  reinforce 
that  wall  so  as  to  take  care  of  the  lateral 
thrust.  This  is  what  Mr.  Ssverud  s.iid. 
It  is  contended  by  the  American  In- 
st-tute  of  Architects  that  there  has  not 
been  a  proper  study  on  the  question  of 
restoration.  We  have  already  spent  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  dollars  with  one 
of  the  outstanding  firms  of  the  country, 
Thompson  &  Lichtner  of  Brooklme, 
Mass.  The  head  of  that  firm.  Dr.  Clair, 
is  accepted  as  one  of  the  qualified  ex- 
perts in  the  country  on  this  subject. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects 
accepts  the  study  as  being  competent.  In 
connection  with  their  testimony  before 
our  committee  2  years  ago.  Mr.  Yerkes, 
a  member  of  the  Commission,  said  this: 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  argument  be- 
tween us  and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  or 
Thompson  and  Lichtner.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Thompson  and  Lichtner  report  Is  a 
very  complete  survev.  That  is  my  Impression 
and,  Don.  you  have  studied  It  more  care- 
fully than  i  have. 

^ir.  Lethbridge.  A  very  completJe  survey  oi 
existing  conditions. 

Tlie  :  rchitects  complain  because  Dr. 
Clair's  report  recommended  extension 
and  disposed  of  restoraiicn  in  only  one 
paragraph.  Extension  was  discussed  in 
onlv  one  paragraph.  What  is  unusual 
about  suting  each  conclusion  in  one 
paragraph?  It  was  considered.  It  con- 
sidered the  question  of  restoration  as 
opposed  to  extension  and  re=cmmended 
extension.  Because  it  did  not  fully  deline- 
ate the  reasons  for  deciding  against  the 
restoration,  the  archutects  say  that  an- 
other study  is  needed. 

Well,  how  many  studies  should  we 
have,  really?  Should  we  continue  to  have 
study  after  study  because  of  the  possi- 
bility there  may  be  an  engineer  some- 
where in  this  countrj'  who  is  in  favor  of 
restoration?  We  now  have  the  advice  of 
qualified  experts.  They  are  outstandmg 
experts  in  the  coimtry.  One  is  the  man 
who  was  found  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  to  be  perhaps  the  out- 
standing structural  engineer  in  the 
country.  They  have  six  names  but  he  is 
the  No.  1  expert  in  this  field.  I  decided 
that  I  had  no  recourse  except  to  vote  for 
extension. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  on  this  one  point? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  He  referred  to  Mr. 
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Severud  as  a  very  distinguished  archi- 
tect. 

Mr.  YATES.  As  a  structural  engineer. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  A  structural  engi- 
neer. 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes. 

Mr  STRATTON.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  Mr.  Severud  made 
the  assertion  that  the  only  way  to  pre- 
serve this  wall  was  to  include  an  exten- 
sion that  would  have  43  large  ofiBces,  55 
medium  offices,  two  dining  rooms,  two 
cafeterias,  two  escalators,  12  elevators, 
12  men's  toilets,  12  women's  toilets,  and 
14  private  toilets,  and  two  auditoriums? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  do  not  think  the  gentle- 
man helps  his  case  with  that  kind  of  an 
approach. 

Let  me  reiterate  what  my  chairman 
said.  We  were  not  and  are  not  interested 
in  this  space  made  available  by  the  pro- 
posed extension.  If  it  were  only  a  ques- 
tion of  space,  we  would  not  be  here  to- 
day. The  critical  point  is  what  should 
be  done  with  the  west  wall. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  again? 

.Mr.  XATES.  Surely. 

Mt.  3XRATTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
concede  that  it  might  be  possible  to  .save 
the  west  wall  without  adding  all  of  these 
various  facilities  I  referred  to? 

Mr.  YATES.  Oh.  come  on,  Mr.  Strat- 
TON,  I  will  not  even  answer  that  kind  of  a 
question. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Would  not  the  gen- 
tleman concede  that  that  is  the  crux 
of  it? 

Mr.  YATES.  It  is  not  the  crux  at  all. 
The  crux  of  it  is  whether  we  restore  the 
west  front  or  have  an  extension. 

I  decline  to  yield  further  for  the  mo- 
ment. You  will  have  your  own  time. 

I  said  the  question  of  space  is  not  in- 
volved, what  is  involved  here  is  how  to 
support  that  wall,  whether  by  restora- 
tion or  extension.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  space  could  be  vacant,  but 
is  it  not  silly  to  leave  it  vacant  when  the 
opportunity  is  presented  to  use  it.  I  do 
not  like  the  plan  but  I  am  assured  the 
plan  is  only  illustrative.  It  need  not  be 
approved  and  I  hope  it  will  be  changed. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  again? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Is  the  gentleman 
maintaining  that  the  only  kind  of  an 
extension  is  a  4'2-acre  extension? 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes,  according  to  the  ad- 
vice we  have  received. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Twice  the  size  of 
one  of  those  plush  building  lots  in  Poto- 
mac, Md.?  Is  that  the  only  kind  of  an 
extension  that  is  possible? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that 
question.  I  asked  Mr.  Campioli  that.  I 
said.  'Mr.  CampioU,  the  east  front  has 
been  extended  approximately  32  feet. 
Then  why  do  you  have  to  have  4 '  2  acres 
on  the  west  front,  extending  that  88 
feet?"  The  explanation  is  in  the  Record. 
Is  it  necessary  to  build  that  far  in  order 
to  protect  the  comers  of  certain  extended 
portions  of  the  west  front.  That  is  a  tech- 
nical question,  and  I  cannot  give  you  a 
better  answer  than  that.  It  is  an  archi- 
tectural question. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Campioli,  of 
course,  is  an  employee  of  Mr.  Stewart. 


You  are  talking  about  Mr.  Severud  who 
is  supposed  to  be  an  independent  en- 
gineer. 

Mr.  YATES.  Let  me  say  this,  Mr.  Strat- 
TON.  Mr.  Camploli's  qualifications  are 
very  good.  Mr.  Severud's  are  superb.  The 
testimony  before  us  is  now  before  the 
House  for  the  Members  to  consider.  I 
respect  your  opinion.  I  wanted  to  side 
with  you.  In  the  face  of  the  testimony, 
I  concluded  I  could  not.  I  will  tell  you 
this  further 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  will  in  just  a  minute,  as 
soon  as  I  make  my  point.  I  want  to  tell 
you  what  Mr.  Severud  said  about  what 
happens  when  you  start  the  process  of 
taking  stones  out  in  order  to  see  whether 
they  should  be  replaced  or  not.  That  wall 
is  going  to  be  hammered.  It  will  be  hit 
with  hammers.  Strong  blows  will  be 
needed' in  order  to  get  those  stones  out. 
What  will  happen  to  the  wall  in  the 
process?  What  will  happen  to  those 
arches?  You  can  have  a  very  dangerous 
condition  there. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
;  eld? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  has 
given  a  ver>'  persuasive  statement  for 
saving  the  west  front. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
saying  that. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  And  I  share  his  views 
that  we  ought  to  save  the  west  front. 
But  the  basic  question  that  he  has  still 
not  answered  is  whether  we  have  to  have 
just  tliis  kind  of  an  elaborate  extension 
project  to  save  the  west  wall.  Is  that  the 
only  way  that  we  can  save  it?  I  do  not 
believe  that  Mr.  Severud,  unless  he  is 
now  on  the  payroll  of  the  Architect, 
would  really  maintain  that  this  is  the 
only  way  you  can  do  it.  You  did  say  he 
was  being  retained  by  Mr.  Campioli,  I 
believe. 

Mr,  YATES.  I  do  not  believe  the  gen- 
tleman wants  to  impugn  Mr.  Severud's 
integrity  because  he  has  been  hired  by 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  Mr.  Severud  is  an 
employee  or  a  paid  consultant  of  the 
Capitol  Architect,  as  you  say  he  is  then 
I  would  hardly  think  his  advice  is  en- 
tirely impartial.  A  lawyer  certainly  takes 
the  side  of  his  paying  clients.  I  would 
assume  an  engineer  would  do  the  same. 

What  is  a  conflict  of  interest? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  read  you  what  he  said. 
He  said,  if  I  did  not  agree  with  the  Arch- 
itect ctf  the  Capitol,  I  would  have  re- 
jected the  plan. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  decline  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Did  he  say  that  he 
supported  the  4'2-acre  extension? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  do  want  to  say  with 
respect  to  the  interior  of  the  extension. 
I  reserved  on  the  interior  space  prob- 
lem because  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the 
proposed  plans.  I  would  like  to  believe 
the  extension  and  the  interior  develop- 
ment will  not  change  the  character  of 
the  Capitol.  I  do  not  want  the  Capitol 
modernized.  I  think  we  would  lose  some- 
thing vital  in  the  process. 


The  point  is — and  I  have  discussed 
this  informally  with  the  minority  leader 
although  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  it  with  the  distinguished 
Speaker,  but  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Building  Commission  seek  to  obtain  the 
advice  of  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  on  what  they  think  ought  to  go  in- 
to the  extensions  interior.  We  on  the 
committee  do  not  act  finally  on  this  pro- 
posed plan;  Members  of  Congress  ought 
to  be  heard  on  what  should  be  on 
the  inside  of  that  extension.  If  we  do 
not  think  there  ought  to  be  so  many  of- 
fices, we  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  the  Build- 
ing Commission  so.  If  you  do  not  think 
there  ought  to  be  reception  centers — and 
incidentally  let  me  tell  you  those  are  the 
theaters  about  which  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  <Mr.  Gross) 
asked — one  of  the  witnesses  testified  that 
he  had  visited  Williamsburg  and  as  he 
came  to  the  visitor  centers  they  were 
shown  information  on  Williamsburg  so 
that  they  could  more  fully  appreciate 
what  they  were  going  to  see  on  their  tour. 
Some  thought  that  it  might  be  well  to 
give  the  background  of  the  Capitol  so 
that  they  would  more  fully  understand 
the  operations  of  the  Congress  and  what 
they  saw  as  they  went  through  the 
Capitol.  That  is  the  so-called  theater. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  should  have 
a  reception  center  or  not.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  too  bad.  I,  personally,  do  not 
want  another  restaurant,  although  I 
think  there  may  be  a  public  need  for  one. 
because  you  and  I  know  how  crowded  the 
restaurant  facilities  are.  However,  I  have 
reservations  about  the  cost  of  the  opera- 
tion. We  now  have  large  deficits,  and  as 
to  what  the  food  would  be  like.  I  would 
hope  it  would  be  better  than  it  is  now. 
I  might  say  that  the  extension  is  the 
proper  route  to  follow.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  studies  which  have  been  made 
today  have  been  made  by  reputable,  qual- 
ified people.  I  am  convinced  they  are  peo- 
ple of  integrity  and  I  think  the  extension 
of  the  west  front  ought  to  be  approved. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  IHinois  for  his  excel- 
lent statement  on  this  subject. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  read  a  postcard  mailed  from 
Whittier,  Cahf.,  on  September  2,  1969, 
addressed  to  the  Honorable  Richard  M. 
Nixon.  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  White  House.  Washington.  D.C.  It 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  our  com- 
mittee. This  will  illustrate  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  how  one  American 
feels  about  his  Capitol,  and  I  believe  it  is 
typical  of  the  general  feeling.  The  post- 
card is  as  follows : 

Dear  Me.  President:  I  Just  returned  from 
my  first  Irip  to  Washington  and  there  is 
.something  I  want  to  write  about.  I  was 
shocked  to  see  that  the  rear  of  our  Capitol 
Building  must  be  supported  by  wooden 
bracing,  as  if  the  Nation  were  falling  apart. 
Is  this  necessary?  What  must  foreign  visi- 
tors thinli?  People  told  me  It  has  been  like 
that  for  a  long  time.  Whom  could  I  write  to. 
possibly  to  prod  someone  along  on  this  mat- 
ter. Be  assured  that  if  you  were  to  let  me 
know,  I  would  write  and  write  often  until  I 
got  some  sort  of  acceptable  answer.  Thank 
you  for  your  attention  to  my  letter.  I  know 
how  busy  you  must  be. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 

Peter  J.  Lambert. 
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Mr  Chairman.  I  say  to  you  in  all  sin- 
cerity it  is  later  than  you  think  We 
could  have  a  catastrophe  on  the  western 
fiont  of  this  Capitol  at  any  time.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  a  party  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  has  consumed  47  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  somebody  has  been  talking 
about  this  as  being  the  "Andrews  Broth- 
ers Show,"  and  after  Cousin  Georges 
performance  I  wonder  how  one  can  fol- 
low an  act  like  that. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  a  privilege,  of 
coinse,  to  work  with  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Andrews)  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee. 

Because  I  recognize  that  the  attention 
of  this  House  is  focused  on  the  subject 
of  the  western  wall,  I  will  dwell  but 
briefly  on  the  other  matters  and  men- 
tion some  of  these  provisions,  and  then 
confine  the  bulk  of  my  time  to  the  west- 
ern front. 

PROVIDENCE    HOSPITAL    SITE 

As  was  pointed  out,  we  disallowed  $1,- 
250  000  for  the  purchase  of  the  Provi- 
dence Hospital  site.  It  was  felt  that  this 
site  was  too  many  blocks  away  from  the 
Capitol,  and  the  use  for  which  it  was 
determined  to  be  put  at  this  time  was  not 
our  first  priority.  But  I  believe  the  House 
should  be  aware,  and  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  should  be  aware,  that  the 
hold  he  has  on  this  block  of  land  should 
be  released  so  that  the  individuals  now 
owning  it  may  put  it  to  beneficial  use.  It 
simplv  is  not  fair  for  the  Government 
to  tell  the  private  investors  you  cannot 
use  this  for  anything  because  we  might 
need  it  in  the  future. 

HOl-SE    REST.^VRANTS 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  accomplishment 
of  savings  made  in  changes  in  the  res- 
Uurant,  and  our  chairman  has  pointed 
out  the  efBciencies  that  we  have  affected 
with  a  meat  ax  by  forcing  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  to  cut  back  on  the  deficit 
financing  that  has  been  going  on  there 
for  many  years. 

CLAIMS    ON    UNDERGROUND    GARAGES 

There  has  also  been  considerable  pub- 
licity about  certain  claims  filed  by  con- 
tractors involving  the  construction  of  the 
underground  garages  behind  the  Ray- 
burn  Building. 

This  committee  pointed  out  in  its 
record  last  year— and  I  wish  the  press 
would  take  the  time  to  examine  the 
record  instead  of  printmg  hearsay  on 
most  of  these  occasions— and  they 
pointed  out  that  it  expected  the  Archi- 
tect, and  I  quote: 

To  spare  no  reasonable  engineering,  archi- 
tectural or  legal  effort  to  make  sure  that  the 
government  Interest  is  fully  protected — 


It  went  on  to  say: 
and  wants  progress  reports  from  the  Arch- 
itect as  significant  decisions  are  taken. 

On  page  11  of  our  report  the  Members 
can  observe  the  corresp>ondence  concern- 
ing these  claims. 


OENERAL    ACCOVNTlNC    OfTICE 

I  would  also  like  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  briefly  to  the  dis- 
cussion we  have  had  on  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant arm  of  the  Congress.  Its  auditing 
capability  has  been  of  great  service  m  in- 
suring that   the   taxpayers'   dollars  are 
well  invested.  On  many  occasions,  how- 
ever  we  found  the  justifications  of  the 
curient  fiscal  year  based  upon  work  they 
did  on  expenditures  of  4  or  5  years  aga 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  GAO 
could  be  of  far  better  value  if  its  investi- 
gative work  were  kept  more  up  to  dat«, 
and  the  reports  that  come  into  Congress 
were  timely  enough  so  that  errors  were 
caught  while  still  correctable  in  on-going 
programs. 

WEST    FRONT    PROJECT 

Now.  finally,  of  course,  we  come  to  the 
matter  of  current  interest  in  the  House 
todav  the  one  of  extending  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol.  It  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  some  controversy  in  the  past  few 
weeks,  and  actually  we  are  faced  with  a 
situation  that  most  any  farmer— and  I 
am  not  an  architect.  I  am  a  farmer-- 
would  recognize  because  if  he  had  a  shed 
on  his  farm  that  was  falling  down  and 
was  going  to  continue  falling  down,  that 
he  either  would  patch  up  that  shed  or 
find  .somebody  who  could  patch  it  up, 
and  he  would  not  sit  around  talking 
about  it  with  his  neighbors  until  it  fell, 
and  he  had  all  manner  of  problems  on 

his  hands.  ,     ,      , 

We  are  not  dealing  with  a  .shed  when 
we  are  dealing  with  the  Capitol  of  our 
Nation,  but  with  the  remarks  that  the 
press  has  been  giving  to  this  project  one 
mifcht  think  we  were.  . 

I  read  a  recent  editorial  that  pointea 
out  if  Williamsburg  had  been  handled  in 
the  fashion  of  the  Capitol's  west  wall  we 
never  would  have  had  the  great  restora- 
tion we  had  in  colonial  Williamsburg. 
Yet  the  man  chiefly  responsible  for  re- 
storing colonial  Williamsburg  is  the  man 
who  is  directing  the  restoration  of  the 
western  front  of  this  Capitol. 

Tlie  question  of  extension  versus  res- 
toration has  been  thoroughly  examined. 
Tills  part  was  not  brought  out  before. 
It  seems  that  the  press  and  certain 
Members  of  this  House  feel  that  the 
Speaker  of  this  great  body  said: 

I  want  the  Front  extended  so  that  we  can 
get  4'2   acres  of  additional  space 

Nothing  could  have  been  further  from 
the  truth.  In  1964  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  requested  an  outside  engineering 
study  It  was  contracted  with  the 
Thompson  &  Uchtner  Co.  of  Brookline, 
Mass.  It  cost  over  $100,000. 

They  were  asked  these  questions,  and 
they  were  asked  specifically  these  four 
questions: 

First.  Whether  the  existing  wall,  if 
found  deficient,  can  be  repaired  in  its 
present  condition; 

Second.  Whether  the  existing  wall  can 
be  refaced  with  marble  in  its  present  lo- 
cation; 

Third.  Whether  remedial  action  re- 
quires extension  of  the  west  central 
front  and  its  reconstruction  in  marble; 

Pouith.  Whether  any  other  means  of 


preservation  are  deemed  feasible  and  ad- 
visable. 

If  that  is  a  directive  to  expand  the  west 
front   it  certainly  does  not  sound  like  it. 

This  broad  latitude  of  study  gave 
them  an  opportunity  to  come  back  with 
any  reasonable  recommendation.  They 
came  back  with  the  overwhelming  rec- 
ommendation that  the  only  way  to  reno- 
vate and  preserve  the  west  front  is  by 
expanding  it. 

During  the  testimony  before  our  sutJ- 
committee,  a  representative  of  the  AIA, 
Mr.  Lethbridge.  pointed  out  that  they 
were  very  much  concerned,  and  I  quote 
his  words,  with  "preserving  intact  the 
west  wall  with  all  of  its  historic  slgnm- 

cance." 

I  asked  which  west  wall  he  was  con- 
cerned with,  the  inner  wall  or  the  outer 
wall,  and  this  has  not  been  brought  up, 
as  I  can  point  out,  if  I  may,  with  this 
chart  again  which  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  'Mr.  Yates*  used. 

You  know  that  the  western  wall  of  our 
Capitol  has  a  great  deal  of  historical  sig- 
nificance from  the  outside,  but  so  does 
the  inside  of  that  wes.  wall  Tlie  paint- 
ings by  Brumidi.  the  Italian  artist  who 
came  over  here  and  labeled  himself  as  a 
free  American  are  largely  on  the  inside 
of  these  walls,  particularly  on  the  Senate 
side  of  the  west  front.  Tliey  are  price- 
less paintings.  In  fact,  I  think  most  fair- 
minded  people  would  say  that  their  value 
and  their  historic  significance  are  equal 
to  if  not  greater  than  the  outside  wall. 

Now  if  we.  as  was  pointed  out.  block 
up  these  brick  arches  and  try  to 
strengthen  the  outer  wall:  what  do  we 
do''  The  way  to  strengthen  it  is  to  make 
it  one  solid  wall.  That  is  the  only  way  we 
can  strengthen  it  now. 

You  drill  holes  in  the  outer  sandstone 
and  vou  pump  gunite  in  under  pressure. 
You  know  this  modern  technique  of 
pumping  gunite  in  tmder  pressure.  The 
gunite  spreads  into  this  loose  sand  fill 
and  goes  wherever  it  can  go  to  create  a 
solid  bond.  In  going  wherever  it  can.  it 
penetrates  through  the  walls  and  brick 

arches. 

The  engineers  have  told  us  that  there 
is  no  doubt  that  all  of  the  inner  plaster 
work  and  the  paintings  by  Brumidi  would 
be  lost  by  any  attempt  to  so  strengthen 
the  west  wall  in  place. 

Tins  is  a  price  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  pay — even  if  you  could  strengthen  the 
outer  wall  in  place  at  less  cost  than  ex- 
tending it. 

Then  comes  the  question,  perhaps  in 
manv  minds,  if  this  wall  is  in  such 
jeopardv.  how  has  it  managed  to  stand 
for  all  of  these  years?  Of  course,  the  an- 
swer to  that  is  it  has  not  stood  for  all  of 
these  vears  vmder  the  conditions  that 
presenllv  exist.  Tills  Capitol  was  built 
prior  to  1820.  The  first  part  of  this  west- 
ern wall  was  put  up  in  1793  when  George 
Washington  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the 
remarkable  building,  which  at  that  time 
housed  our  entire  Capitol.  It  was  built  as 
well  as  it  could  be  built  in  those  days.  It 
contained  the  House  and  the  Senate  and 
the  Supreme  Court  and  all  of  the  other 
functions  of  our  Government, 

About  10  years  later  the  House  decided 
it  did  not  have  quite  enough  room  so  it 
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built  another  identical  building  on  this 
side  of  the  original  building  which  was 
separated  from  the  first  building  by  a 
wooden  portico. 

During  the  War  of  1812  the  British 
came  and  burned  this  Capitol  down. 
That  was  one  tragedy  these  walls  had 
to  go  through.  We  left  those  two  original 
walls  there,  and  that  is  two-thirds  of 
the  west  wall.  In  1823  we  constructed  the 
rotunda  which  Lafayette  dedicated 
shortly  afterward,  and  that  gave  us  the 
final  one-third  of  the  western  front. 

What  changes  have  occurred  since 
that  time?  We  have  installed  central 
heating  and  in  the  1930's  we  air-condi- 
tioned the  Capitol,  something  that  no 
one  thought  of  back  in  the  early  days. 
In  doing  so,  we  changed  the  temperature 
from  relatively  constant  inside  and  out- 
side, because  the  heating  was  with  fire- 
places, and  during  the  colder  part  of  the 
winter  Congress  did  not  meet,  to  a  point 
where  now  we  have  a  temperature  in- 
side which  is  relatively  constant  at  75°. 
We  have  a  temperature  outside  varying 
from  100°  in  the  summer  down  to  about 
10°  in  thg. winter,  and  the  differential  in 
temperatiire  is  what  has  caused  the  dam- 
age in  the  last  25  years  to  the  western 
wall. 

If  you  repair  this  wall  in  place,  and  if 
you  replace  the  damaged  sandstone  and 
gunite  the  Inside  core  and  make  a  solid 
wall,  you  will  lose  the  insulative  quality, 
and  the  cracks  that  now  exist  in  the 
outer  wall,  engineers  say,  will  penetrate 
through  the  inner  wall  within  a  genera- 
tion, within  20  years. 

So  even  if  we  could  restore  the  wall 
as  It  was  originally  built,  it  would  serve 
our  country  for  only  a  generation.  This 
Republic  is  going  to  be  in  business,  the 
Lord  willing,  for  a  good  many  years  to 
come.  This  Capitol  will  continue  to  serve 
as  the  seat  of  Crovemment.  And  the  only 
way  to  reinforce  the  west  wall  is  to  move 
out.  and  build  a  new  wall  erected  under 
modern  construction  techniques,  a  wall 
that  can  stand  the  heat  and  the  air  con- 
ditioning, using  the  concrete  floor  slab 
as  reinforcing  wall-pressure  standing 
barricades  to  stiffen  up  this  wall  at  many 
points  up  and  down  its  entire  expanse. 

The  wall  will  be  additionally  stiffened 
by  then  being  an  inside  wall  and  by  hav- 
ing vertical  columns  of  reinforced  con- 
crete cast  in  place  against  it  to  further 
buttress  it. 

Then  also  will  come  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  maintaining  a  constant  tem- 
perature on  both  sides  of  this  old  wall, 
so  the  coefficient  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction that  exists  today  because  of  the 
differential  in  temperature  between  the 
inside  and  the  outside  wall  will  no 
longer  be  there,  and  by  underpinning 
and  giving  it  a  new  foundation,  this 
wall  will  then,  by  being  relieved  from 
strain  and  bring  protected  by  a  new  out- 
side wall,  should  be  able  to  last  for  the 
millennium. 

I  think  we  ought  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion that  was  raised  before  as  to  why  a 
smaller  extension  was  made  to  the  east 
and  a  greater  extension  in  acreage  or 
square  feet,  so  to  speak,  is  proposed  for 
the  west  wall.  Why  the  difference? 

Those  of  you  who  have  taken  a  look  at 
the  western  front  realize  that  it  was  not 


constructed  straight  across  as  the  eastern 
front  was.  The  two  original  buildings  are 
indented  considerably.  The  rotunda  was 
extended  on  the  western  front  to  give  a 
view  over  Washington  at  the  time  it  was 
constructed  and  they  tell  me  that  when 
Lafayette  came  here  to  dedicate  that 
historic  rotunda,  this  grand  portico 
overlooking  Washington  was  and  is  a 
very  significant  part  of  the  architecture 
and  the  use  of  the  Capitol.  Therefore,  the 
center  section  projects  a.  significant  way 
out,  and  in  order  to  include  the  old  west 
walls  and  surround  them  with  this  new 
reinforcing  and  temperature-containing 
extension,  we  have  to  significantly  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  extension  as  com- 
pared to  the  east  side. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  another  im- 
portant fact,  and  that  is  this  picture,  here 
in  the  well  not  of  the  Capitol  as  it  exists 
today,  but  the  Capitol  as  it  will  exist 
when  this  extension  is  brought  about. 

Many  Members  I  have  talked  to  liave 
looked  at  this  picture  and  have  said  to 
me: 

It  is  a  beautiful  Capitol.  Why  do  you  want 
to  change  it? 

This  is.  of  course,  the  changed  version 
of  the  Capitol,  the  Capitol  extended. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chainnan,  we  have  had  a  model  of  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  west  front  In 
Statuary  Hall  since  November  1966.  They 
have  received  many  comments  on  it, 
mostly  all  favorable.  To  the  naked  eye  it 
is  difficult  to  tell  the  difference. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  tell  the  difference,  except  for  the 
pediment  that  is  being  placed  there.  As 
one  can  see  in  the  before  and  after 
pictures  the  gentleman  has  on  the  stand, 
in  the  top  picture,  which  is  of  the  exist- 
ing front,  there  is  no  pediment,  and  in 
the  lower  pictiu-e,  there  is  a  pediment  on 
tlie  extension. 

This  was  recommended  by  a  niunber 
of  earlier  Architects  of  the  Capitol. 
Thomas  U.  Walter,  an  architect  and 
founder  and  second  president  of  the  AIA, 
fourth  Arclaltect  of  the  Capitol,  left  a 
plan  for  extending  the  west  central 
front,  and  he  went  farther  out.  and  sug- 
gested an  enlarged  portico.  And  Olm- 
stead — who  was  said  by  a  member  of 
tlie  AmMican  Institute  of  Architects  as 
having  developed  the  noble  terraces 
which  lie  says  are  now  subject  to  de- 
struction by  the  extension  but  which 
actually  are  not — himself  combined  an 
extension  with  the  terraces  in  a  pro- 
posal during  the  time  he  was  Architect. 
So  this  is  not  the  first  time  this  has  been 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues ^gree  tliat  the  "Andrews  Broth- 


ers' production"  has  been  very  enlight- 
ening. We  share  their  concern  for  the 
preservation  of  this  great  national  mon- 
ument. 

My  aim  is  the  preservation  of  that 
concept.  ScKnetime  ago  this  body  consid- 
ered a  Visitors'  Center  to  be  appropriate 
for  the  introduction  of  our  visitors  to  the 
significance  of  our  Nation  s  Capital  and 
its  history.  I  recall  the  theater  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  was  sucgcsted 
as  being  incorporated  in  that  venture,  as 
it  is  at  William.sburg.  Therefore,  some  of 
the  criticism  that  may  have  been  directed 
toward  the  concept  of  expansion  is  really 
to  emphasize  opposition  to  a  Visitors' 
Center  being  located  here  in  this 
building. 

I  think  there  is  .serious  doubt  as  to 
whether  that  would  be  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  Government  or  the  visitors.  It  is  to 
that  point  I  feel  some  attention  should 
be  directed  as  the  plans  are  being  devel- 
oped, so  as  to  avoid  criticism  at  a  later 
date. 

I  trust  people  will  not  be  too  arbitrary 
about  what  is  architecturally  necessary 
or  desirable  here.  I  wish  to  retain  a  very 
open  mind  on  that  and  give  support  to 
the  protection  of  the  building.  However, 
I  would  hate  to  see  its  character  too 
changed.  It  is  a  national  slirine  which  we 
all  love. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
for  those  remarks.  I  share  his  feelings 
completely. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  that  should 
be  crystal  clear  is  that  we  are  not  build- 
ing elevators  and  men's  toilets  and  wom- 
en's toilets  and  theaters  and  all  the  rest. 
We  are  trying  to  save  this  Capitol  by  the 
only  method  which  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  through  study  of  architects 
and  engineers,  the  most  competent  ones 
in  this  coimtry  we  could  find,  and  they 
have  told  us  we  have  to  extend  to  cor- 
rect the  temperature  coefiQcient  and  be- 
cause of  the  buttressing  we  can  get  from 
the  new  floor  slabs  and  new  walls  to 
protect  the  old  walls.  The  space  gained 
is  an  incidental  feature  of  restoring  this 
section. 

I  am  sure  all  the  Members  will  want 
to  assure  that  the  rooms  that  are  built 
inside  this  extension  will  be  built  in  keep- 
ing with  the  present  structure  of  the 
Capitol  and  in  keeping  with  the  purposes 
of  our  Capitol. 

Certainly  a  visitors'  center  can  well  be 
located  in  the  railroad  building  which 
has  been  taken  over  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  rooms  tvithin  the  Capitol  can  be  kept 
within  the  same  type  of  concept  we 
presently  have. 

Mr.  PIKNIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  for 
that  very  fair  statement. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

PROVIDENCE    HOSPFTAL    SfTE 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, earlier  in  the  gentleman's  remarks 
he  referred  to  the  old  Providence  Hos- 
pital site.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  the 
owners  of  that  property  have  been  re- 
stricted in  what  they  could  do  with  it  for 
at  least  8  years. 
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They  have  been  denied  the  right  to 
develop  the  property.  As  recently  as  last 
year,  I  believe,  the  House  Buildings  Com- 
mission formally  notified  the  owners 
that  they  intended  to  acquire  the  prop- 
erty. After  8  years  it  seems  no  more  than 
fair  that  the  owners  be  released  of  any 
future  restrictions  or  be  paid  for  the 
property. 

Is  it  the  gentleman's  understanding 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
not  going  to  recommend  appropriating 
the  money  now  or  in  the  near  future,  and 
we  should  notify  the  owners  that  the 
property  will  not  be  required  in  the 
future?  ,    ^ 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota. 
What  I  said  was  that  our  subcommittee 
decided  against  appropriating  this  sum 
and  felt  that  we  should  instruct  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol  to  release  his  hold 
on  this  particular  site,  since  we  would 
not  be  using  It  in  the  near  future,  be- 
cause it  was  obviously  and  patently  un- 
fair to  put  private  individuals  under  a 
restriction  of  this  type,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment did  not  have  any  immediate 
use  for  the  land. 

It  was  also  brought  out  in  the  hearings 
before  our  subcommittee  that  when,  as 
and  if  we  needed  land  the  appropriate 
land  coiUd  be  gained  through  the  obvious 
method  of  condemnation,  and  perhaps 
located  more  closely  to  the  present 
Capitol. 

WEST    FRONT    PROJECT 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  v-ield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I  am 
happy  to  jaeld  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  and  those 
who  have  preceded  him.  I  believe  they 
have  given  us  not  only  the  historj'  but 
also  the  very  pertinent  reasons  why  we 
should  go  forward  with  the  extension  of 
the  west  wall. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
buildings  get  old,  like  people,  and  have 
to  be  refurbished  every  once  in  a  while. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  I  came 
here,  there  were  steel  trusses  across  this 
room.  The  steel  trusses  were  across  it 
because  of  the  danger  of  the  ceiling 
falling  in.  This  was  one  of  the  buildings 
which  had  cast  iron  trusses,  and  the 
dowels  that  secured  the  trusses  had  worn 
almost  through. 

We  had  them  on  display  downstairs 
later.  We  had  to  completely  refuibish 
this  room.  . 

We  also  had  a  Brumidi  picture  which 
was  over  there  on  that  wall.  It  is  not 
there  now.  It  is  now  in  the  dining  room. 
It  cost  $18,000  to  take  that  picture  down 
and  to  replace  it  in  the  dining  room. 
Tliey  had  to  take  off  the  back  of  the  wall 
to  do  it. 

So.  with  new  techniques  .''nd  new  man- 
agement, we  can  do  this  thing. 

May  I  point  out,  we  do  have  to  accept 
change.  The  great  Jefferson,  who  un- 
dertook and  supenised  the  building  of 
the  orignial  Capitol,  if  Members  will  read 
the  history  of  the  Capitol,  was  the  man 
who  said,  and  it  is  engraved  on  his 
monument : 

We  might  as  well  ask  a  man  to  wear  the 
cloak  that  fitted  him  ae  a  boy  as  to  be  gov- 


erned   by    the    regime    of    his    barbaroua 
ancestors. 


It  is  about  time  we  come  to  do  this  and 
to  do  something  constructive  about  sav- 
ing this  historic  building. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

MADISON    LIBRARY    BtTILDlNG 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  in  the  bill  do  I 
find  the  start  of  consti-uction  of  the  new 
House  Office  Building? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota. 
There  are  no  funds  in  the  bill  for  the 
start  of  construction  of  any  new  House 
Office  Building. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tlie  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama <Mr.  Andrews)  led  me  to  believe 
there  was  some  provision  here  for  the 
start  of  a  new  building,  a  structure  that 
would  be  built  and  converted  into  a 
House  office  building. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota. 
There  are  funds  In  the  bill  for  planning 
of  the  James  Madison  Memorial  Library, 
a  building  it  was  felt  should  be  designed 
so  it  could  be  used  for  office  space  as  well 
as  library  slock  space. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  it  is  to  be  found  on 
page  21  of  the  bill,  with  a  $2.8  million 
start.  What  would  be  the  total  cost  of 
this  structure? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Would  you  en- 
lighten our  colleagues  as  to  the  space 
that  would  be  taken  out  of  circulation 
on  the  west  side  in  the  event  of  a  restor- 
ation job? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I  will 
be  more  than  happy  to,  Mr.  Speaker. 

However,   the   gentleman   from   Iowa 
raised  the  point  as  to  how  much  the  me- 
morial library  would  cost.  I  would  like  to 
answer  that  first,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  vield  to  my  chairman  for  that  figure. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Tliere  is 
a  legislative  limitation  of  $75  million  at 
the  present  time  on  the  proposed  library. 
Our  information  Is  that  the  project  is 
now  estimated  at  $90  million,  which  is 
the  projected  cost  over  the  next  5  years 
of  the  building.  That  is  cranking  in  an 
assumed  annual   7-percent  inflationary 
escalation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Yes. 

Mr.   GROSS.   Does  that   include   the 

added  requirements  on  the  powerplant? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  No,  sir;  it 

does  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  you  are  embarking 
here  upon  another  $100  million  House 
Office  Building,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  That  is  a 
good  figure  for  those  two  things.  The 
committee  report  mentions  $110  million, 
including  fiu-nlture  and  furnishings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  it  all  comes  In  under 


the  guise  of  an  annex  to  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  James  Madison  Memorial 
Building.  Why  the  subterfuge? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  assure 
the  gentleman  that  the  purpose  of  this 
building  is  for  the  Library.  Some  sugges- 
tion was  made  around  here  years  ago 
that  we  needed  an  additional  House  of- 
fice   building.    I    never    had    any    such 
thought  as  that,  and  1  share  the  hope  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  we  will 
never  have  to  build  another  House  office 
building.  So  I  hope  that  the  gentleman 
will  support  me  when  we  try  to  defeat 
the  so-called  intern  amendment,  which 
might  lead  to  a  need  for  an  additional 
office  building.  However,  the  way  it  has 
been  planned,  if  somewhere  way  out  in 
the  future,  additional  House  office  space 
were  needed  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  library 
building  could  be  converted  into  an  office 
building. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  hearings  are  replete 
with  testimony,  that  this  building  would 
be  constructed  so  that  it  could  be  con- 
verted into  a  House  office  building.  Let 
us  not  quibble  over  this  thing.  That  is 
what  is  contemplated  and  at  a  cost  of 
$100  million.  What  did  the  President 
say  recently  about  a  75-percent  cut  in 
Federal  construction? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  He  an- 
nounced there  would  be  a  75-percent  re- 
duction in  certain  construction. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  we  not  here  in  the 
Congress  then  going  ahead  with  con- 
struction projects  that  are  denied  to 
other  parts  of  this  Nation  and  to  citizens 
of  this  Nation? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  can  as- 
sure the  gentleman  that  there  is  not  a 
dime  in  this  bill  for  constructing  the 
librarv  building.  It  is  planning  money, 
and  it  will  be  at  least  18  months  or  so 
before  they  would  be  completed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Once  the  planning  is 
started  you  are  off  and  running.  You 
have  $2.8  million  in  this  bill  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
would  think  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
would  be  happy  to  see  that  there  is  a 
convertible  way  of  treating  this  building. 
In  the  Congresses  of  generations  hence 
when  he  and  I  will  not  be  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  not  be  too  sure  of  that. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  And 
in  generations  hence  they  would  not  have 
to  find  it  necessary  to  tear  down  and  re- 
place this  librar>'  with  a  House  office 
building.  We  may  thus  be  saving  money 
here  for  future  generations. 

WEST    FRONT     PROJECT 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
answer  the  question  of  the  distinguished 
Speaker  at  this  time  with  respect  to  how- 
much  of  the  west  front  of  this  Capitol 
would  be  removed  from  beneficial  use  if 
an  attempt  were  made  to  restore  the  west 
wall  in  place. 

If  this  could  be  done  without  damaging 
the  ceilings,  and  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
it  might  cost  more  than  the  extension 
and  also  mindful  of  the  fact  that  it  would 
onlv  last  for  20  or  25  years— I  would  like 
to  refer  agam  to  this  chart.  As  you  can 
see  the  outer  rooms  have  these  brick 
arches.  The  next  room  over  has  another 
brick  arch  So  you  would  have  to  take  two 
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rooms  in  or  the  room  and  the  hallway 
and  take  them  out  of  use  for  a  period  of 
up  to  10  years  across  the  entire  west 
front  of  this  Capitol  from  the  basement 
up  to  the  attic  floor. 

It,  of  course,  vould  raise  the  question 
of  where  to  put  all  the  functions  of  our 
branch  now  using  this  space  as  you  try 
to  replace  the  outer  wall,  the  reason  for 
removing  these  rooms  from  service  is  ob- 
vious. You  would  have  to  brace  up  the 
underside  of  the  arches  in  order  to  hold 
them  while  they  were  removing  stones 
from  the  outer  wall  which  now  keep  them 
in  place.  Another  problem  is  this:  You 
come  into  an  interesting  fact  of  construc- 
tion. When  you  have  bricks  in  compres- 
sion— concrete,  mortar,  or  bricks  in  com- 
pression— they  have  great  strength:  how- 
ever, mortar  and  brick  or  concrete  in  ten- 
sion is  a  different  matter.  They  are  very 
weak  in  tension.  If  the  pressure  were 
removed  from  these  arches  in  their  nor- 
mal conformity  and  you  then  took  the 
scaffolding  down  after  restoring,  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  these 
arches  might  not  crumble  when  you 
tried  to  restore  them  to  compression.  In 
fact,  ma^x  of  the  arches  did  collapse  in 
the  earlier  construction  of  the  Capitol 
when  they  took  the  scaffolding  out.  and 
had  to  be  rebuilt.  This  could  very  well 
happen  again. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
jaeld  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  do  want  to  under- 
stand the  fact  that  the  west  wall  of  the 
Capitol  is  not  built  in  a  straight  line  as 
is  the  east  wall,  and  in  order  to  get 
outside  of  the  entire  west  wall  and  in 
order  to  retain  the  entire  west  wall  with 
the  present  west  wall,  how  many  feet 
would  the  gentleman  think  the  west  w'all 
would  have  to  be  from  "he  old  west  wall? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  An 
average  of  44  feet  across  the  center,  a 
greater  distance  on  each  side. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  And  how  much  of 
this  4 '2  acres  would  be  required  by  this 
44  feet? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  All 
of  It.  This  is  where  you  get  your  4 '  2  acres 
of  floor  space.  It  is  4!2  acres  because 
when  you  multiply  the  footage  in  the 
subbasement,  the  basement,  the  first 
floor,  the  second  floor,  the  third  floor  and 
the  attic,  that  is  what  you  are  talking 
about  when  you  speak  of  the  4'2  acres. 
In  other  words,  we  are  not  going  out  into 
the  south  40.  We  are  only  going  44  feet 
west  of  the  present  farthest  west  section. 
The  acreage  mounts  because  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  the  number  of  floors. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  you  have  to  go  the  44 '2  feet 
from  the  present  west  wall  with  the  new 
west  wall  in  order  to  get  outside  of  the 
entire  old  west  wall? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  In 
order  to  get  outside  of  the  entire  old 
west  wall  and  in  order  to  get  enough  re- 
inforced floors  and  walls  and  to  achieve 
the  bridging  and  the  honeycombing  ef- 
fect solidly  up  against  the  wall. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  testimony  with  re- 
spect to  the  question  asked  by  the  gentle- 
man was  to  the  effect  that  the  center 
position  is  44  feet,  and  the  connecting 
wings  56  feet.  Because  of  the  indentations 
which  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
spoke  about  it  requires  a  variation  of 
the  length.  In  other  words  you  have  the 
tliree  different  lengths  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  west  wall. 

Mr,  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  upon  a  very  careful  and 
illuminating  statement.  It  is  obvious  that 
he  has  been  in  consultation  with  a  num- 
ber of  architects  in  the  course  of  his 
investigation. 

I  think  many  of  us  are  deeply  troubled 
by  the  opixjsition  of  the  AIA  which  has 
been  fairly  well  expressed  either  directly 
or  in  newspaper  ads.  This  croup,  I  be- 
lieve, is  a  responsible  group,  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  the  gentleman  could  summarize  the 
reasons  for  the  opposition  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  have  participated  in  the 
liearings  leading  up  to  this  recommen- 
dation to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  This 
group  was  understood  to  be  in  opposition 
to  the  extension  of  the  west  front.  We  in- 
vited their  spokesmen  to  appear  and 
testify  before  our  subcommittee.  They 
gave  no  factual  testimony  as  such.  They 
provided  no  refutation  for  the  engineer- 
ing studies  that  have  already  been  taken 
and  which  had  been  laid  out  in  the  hear- 
ings of  this  subcommittee,  not  only  this 
year,  but  in  years  past.  They  merely  sug- 
gested that  we  throw  it  all  out  for  a  new 
study. 

My  point  is  that  such  a  study  has  al- 
ready been  made.  It  was  done  in  1964. 
We  do  indeed  today  have  the  results,  and 
to  continue  with  further  study  seems 
painfully  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  as  well  as  a  waste  of  time  in  pre- 
serving the  west  front,  which  is  rapidly 
crumbling. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  the  gen- 
tleman familiar  with  the  extent  for  which 
they  speak  for  the  architects  of  America? 
Does  it  have  a  wide  reputation  in  the 
architectural  profession? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  They 
have  a  wide  reputation,  I  understand, 
but  there  are  also  other  professional 
groups  in  the  architectural  profession 
who  agree  with  the  extension.  One  must 
remember  one  thing,  I  believe  above  all 
else:  this  is  far  more  an  engineering 
problem  than  it  is  an  architectural  prob- 
lem, and  a  designer — and  that  is  mainly 
what  an  architect  is — can  take  a  look 
and  think  how  wonderful  it  would  be  to 
be  able  to  replace  the  west  front  where 
it  is,  as  it  is.  But  an  engineer  takes  a 
look  at  it  and  examines  the  coefiBcient  of 
expansion  and  contraction,  and  all  of 
the  rest,  the  type  of  stone  and  the  brick 
arches,  Eind  comes  up  with  the  answer 
of  what  is  possible  rather  than  what 
would  be  merely  desirable. 

For  instance,  they  said  we  could  clean 


off  this  wall,  make  it  look  as  it  was 
originally.  This  west  wall  has  been  paint- 
ed over  since  the  British  set  Are  to  the 
Capitol,  and  the  paint  has  accumulated 
on  it  to  such  a  degree  that  if  you  were 
to  take  the  paint  off,  the  detail  work  of 
much  of  the  stone  carvings  would  come 
with  it.  So  the  opportunity  to  restore  in 
place  the  west  front  to  its  original  con- 
dition simply  is  not  there  from  a  struc- 
tural engineering  standpoint. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  In  other  words,  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  has 
not  made  any  opportunity,  or  had  the 
opportunity,  nor  have  they  asked  the 
opportunity  to  make  any  careful  study 
of  the  conditions? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Ar- 
chitects are  a  lot  like  politicians.  There 
are  the  ins  and  the  outs,  and  those  who 
are  on  the  outside  are  always  second 
guessing  about  what  those  who  have  the 
rosponsibility  have  done — and  this  is  ijcr- 
fectly  proper. 

We  have  hired  architects  and  we  have 
hired  engineers,  the  best  we  could  flnd  in 
this  countrj'.  and  they  have  come  up  with 
their  conclusions.  And  obviously  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  other  architects  from 
potshooting  because  they  do  not  have 
the  responsibility,  they  have  not  been 
asked  specifically  to  provide  the  hard 
facts  and  figures  which  their  colleagues 
who  have  been  retained  have.  I  would 
suspect  that  if  the  questioning  archi- 
tects had  the  full  facts  at  their  disposal. 
most  of  them  would  favor  the  extension 
as  did  those  we  retained. 

When  Mr.  Y.^tes  asked  the  AIA  who 
was  the  most  respected  engineer  that  the 
AIA  would  recommend  to  give  an  opinion 
on  these  walls,  the  one  name  that  came 
forward  time  and  time  again,  and  the 
man  Mr.  Yates  contacted,  was  the  man 
who  said  you  must  not  restore  in  place, 
you  must  extend. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakot-a.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <  Mr. 
Yates ) . 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hear- 
ings before  our  committee  in  1967  con- 
tained on  page  783  a  letter  from  the  then 
president  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  Its  task  force  had  come  to 
the  Capitol,  talked  to  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  and  his  staff  for  a  day.  and 
then  examined  the  wall  the  following 
afternoon.  Later  on  they  had  a  meeting 
and  presented  a  report.  In  that  report 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  restora- 
tion was  possible.  In  this  letter  by  the 
president  of  the  AIA  it  is  stated: 

TTie  AIA  unequivocally  states  in  Us  report 
that  the  west  wall  can  be  restored,  and  Its 
structural  stress  corrected  without  unaccept- 
able risk. 

Mr.  Severud — he  is  the  person  to  whom 
I  referred  before,  and  had  been  working 
on  the  walls  and  on  the  study.  He  said 
this: 

As  your  structural  consultants,  we  are  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  the  elements  that 
Involve  safety  and  practicality,  and  offer  our 
comments  as  follows: 

1.  It  is  obvious  that  the  addition  would 
protect  the  present  walls  from  the  elements. 
It  would  also  furnish  the  opportunity  of  pro- 
viding added  lateral  stability  wherever  thla 
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would  be  considered  of  importance.  These 
factors  would  result  in  the  minimum  amount 
of  repair  to  and  maintenance  of  these  walls. 
2  The  safety  of  the  brick  arches  that  con- 
stitute the  floor  construction  is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  resistance  to  lateral  thrusts  at 
their  supports.  They  are  also  very  sensitive 
to  anv  movement  of  the  supports  Since  these 
arches  are  not  open  to  inspection,  we  are 
not  in  a  position  to  determine  their  struc- 
tural soundness  However,  we  can  state  cate- 
gorically that  their  safety  is  enhanced  very 
materially  by  the  external  buttressing  effect 
that  the  addition  would  provide. 

3.  Anv  removal  of  part  of  the  present  walls 
Is  a  hazardous  operation,  since,  as  mentioned 
above,  the  brick  arches  are  dependent  for 
safety  upon  the  lateral  resistance  offered  by 
their  supports. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  AIA  task  force  and  Mr. 
Severud.  The  AIA  task  force  did  not  be- 
lieve there  is  a  significant  lateral  thrust 
from  the  inside  through  that  wall. 

Mr.  Severud  disagrees.  He  believes  the 
wall  must  be  buttressed  with  the  exten- 
sion. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  giving  the  House  this  infor- 
mation. I  do  believe  the  American  peo- 
ple are  distressed  to  flnd  architects  ar- 
guing about  this  and  it  is  important  to 
have  in  the  Record  some  statement 
of  what  the  issues  arc. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  New  York  real- 
izes that  architects  argue  just  as  much  as 
politicians. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  and  then  i 
will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 

later. 

In    conclusion,    I    would    like    to    say 

merely  three  things. 

One,  this  has  been  examined  thor- 
oughly by  the  best  brains  in  America  in 
the  field  of  architecture  and  engineering. 
Two  we  feel  sincerely  that  this  is  the 
lowest'  cost  method  of  preserving  the 
Capitol.  .^    . 

Third,  the  time  is  here.  We  have  waited 
too  long  already  and  we  simply  cannot 
afford  to  wait  while  we  en-rage  in  idle 
rumor  and  talk  back  and  forth  about 
things  that  are  nonf actual. 

Certainly  it  would  be  my  hope  that  this 
House  will  vote  to  move  ahead  on  this 
most  necessary  renovation  for  maintain- 
ing the  structural  integrity  of  the  Capi- 
tol of  this  country. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  „  ,    ^      t 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
>neld  to  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  regard- 
less of  the  opinion  of  anyone  with  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  being  discussed.  I 
think  the  entire  House  of  Representa- 
tives feels  it  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
the  tremendous  amount  of  work  and  the 
excellent  job  in  presenting  its  case  that 
has  been  done  by  the  subcommittee  this 
afternoon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  'Mr.  Andrews)  has  con- 
sumed 43  minutes. 

Mr.     ANDREWS     of     Alabama.     Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  <Mr.  Stratton). 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  we  all  agree  that  this  session  here 
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today  Is  most  unusual  in  the  House,  to 
have  so  many  Members  sitting  so  far 
forward,  and  everyone  paying  cuch  very 
careful  attention.  I  think  it  is  something 
that  few  of  us  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  experience  on  many  occasions  and  it 
certainlv  speaks  well  for  the  interest  of 
the  membership  in  this  verj-  vital  ques- 
tion. 

Fools,  they  say.  rush  in  where  angels 
fear  to  tread.  I  fully  recognize  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  opposing  this  appro- 
priation of  $2  million  for  the  extension 
of  the  Capitol.  I  have  no  particular  de- 
sire to  rack  up  any  record  for  foolish- 
ness. Many  Members  have  advised  me 
that  this  was  an  impossible  job— to  take 
on  both  sides  of  the  distinguished  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

But  I  have  felt  very  strongly  about 
this  particular  subject  for  more  than  4 
vears.  I  first  came  to  this  Capitol  Build- 
ing in  1941  as  a  congressional  secre- 
tary, and  I  have  been  interested  about 
this  great  building  ever  since.  Tliis  par- 
ticular proposal  I  have  been  fighting 
since  1966.  and  rather  successfully,  so  far 
at  least.  I  know  the  odds  today.  But  I  am 
not  a  summer  soldier  nor  a  sunshine  pa- 
triot. Therefore,  I  do  not  intend  to  run 
fi-om  this  fight,  even  though  the  odds 
may  seem  to  be  substantial. 

I  believe  that  the  case  against  exten- 
sion is  a  very  sound  one.  Certaii-Jy  those 
who  favor  it  have  done  a  ver>-  creditable 
job.  I  think  the  final  decision  has  to  be 
made  based  on  what  the  issues  are  rather 
than  who  is  behind  it  or  even  the  par- 
ticular day  of  the  week  when  we  are 
considering  it. 

Let  me  make  one  thing  clear:  I  am  not 
trying  to  pose  as  any  expert  on  archi- 
tecture. I  am  not  going  to  go  into  the 
esthetics  of  the  west  front.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  say  anything  about  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol.  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss 
the    east    front   or   even   the   Rayburn 
Building.  I  am  certainly  not  trying  to 
challenge  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  I 
have  known  him  for  28  years.  I  support- 
ed him  in  January,  and  I  am  still  be- 
hind him.  Rather  I  am  trying  to  fight  for 
what  I  sincerely  beheve  to  be  right,  but 
I  believe  that  in  spite  of  the  ver>-  elo- 
auent  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois and  the  gentleman  from  North  Da- 
kota, some  of  the  really  critical  points  in 
this  particular  issue  have  just  not  been 
presented. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  said  he 
was  for  this  extension  but  he  was  not  for 
all  the  space  involved,  well,  you  just  can- 
not have  it  both  ways.  I  think  it  is  per- 
fectly clear,  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
«Mr.  Gross)  said  a  moment  ago,  that  if 
we  vote  the  $2  million  for  plans  and  spec- 
ifications, then  we  are  going  down  the 
long  road  to  construction,  and  there  are 
not  going  to  be  any  more  seminars  like 
this  when  we  can  get  up  and  discuss  our 
individual    views    on    architecture    and 
space  requirements.  Those  dec'sions  will 
be  made  by  the  Commission  on  the  Ex- 
tension of  the  Capitol,  not  by  this  House. 
This  proposal  has  been  kicking  around 
this  House  and  this  Capitol  lor  a  long 
time,  and  ever>-body  knows  what  is  be- 
hind it.  and  what  we  are  doing  today  is 


to  give  the  green  light  or  withhold 
the  green  light  on  building  this  particu- 
lar extension. 

This  is  the  propKisal  that  I  call  for  an 
incredible    4»2-acre    extension    of    the 
Capitol,  including  two  restaurants,  two 
auditoriums,   and   two-   or   three-dozen 
hideaway  offices.  In   fact  here  are  the 
specific  details  contained  in  the  printed 
hearings.  There  would  be  43  large  offices, 
55  medium  offices,  two  dining  rooms,  two 
cafeterias,  two  auditoriums,  two  escala- 
tors, eight  elevators.  12  men's  toilets.  12 
women's  toilets,  14  private  toilets.  This  is 
the  proposal  that  we  are  acting  on,  and 
although  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  has 
said  it  will  cost  $45  million,  his  track  rec- 
ord on  estimates  for  the  east  front  and 
the  Rayburn  Building  would  lead  you  to 
expect  a  total  final  cost,  I  would  say,  at 
somewhere  from  $60  to  $70  million.  And 
we  are  being  asked  to  do  all  this  at  the 
very    time    that    the    President    of    the 
United  States  has  cut  back  on  construc- 
tion in  the  executive  branch  by  75  per- 
cent because  of  inflation. 

The  real  issue  is.  Do  we  really  need 
anything  this  elaborate  at  this  particu- 
lar  time   when   they   are   cutting   back 
projects  in  cities,  in  our  schools,  in  our 
hospitals,  and  on  our  highways?  This  ex- 
tension, if  we  apprcve  it,  will  turn  out 
to  be  the  most  costly  building  every  con- 
structed. You  have  all  heard  about  the 
Rayburn    Building    and    how    expensive 
that  was.  Let  me  give  you  some  fieures— 
and  these  are  based  on  the  Architects 
own  figures — as  to  the  cost  per  square 
foot  of  this  particular  extension  project. 
Tlie  cost  per  square  foot  of  this  par- 
ticular extension  project  is  almost  five 
times   the  cost  per  square  foot  of   the 
Ravburn  Building.  The  cost  per  square 
foot  of  the  Rayburn  Building  was  $34.26. 
The  co.st  of  the  west  front,  on  the  Archi- 
tect's own  figures,  is  $166.95. 

Tliere  has  been  some  argument  as  to 
whether  this  Congress  was  or  was  not  a 
do-nothing  Congress.  Whatever  we  may 
say  on  that  score,  we  have  indeed  taken 
a  number  of  actions  that  might  be  con- 
strued as  being  in  our  own  interests:  a 
salarj-  increase,  an  increa.se  in  our  staff. 
a  boost  in  our  retirement  program. 

Are  we  now  going  to  go  en  record  as 
paying  five  times  the  cost  of  wliat  is  re- 
garded generallv  as  the  most  expensive 
build;ng  ever  built,  to  create  98  hide- 
away   offices    for    ourselves,    two    audi- 
toriums, two  restaurants,  and  two  cafe- 
terias? That  is  the  basic  question  here 
It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we  want 
to  preserve  the  west  front.  I  am  in  favor 
of  that.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  we 
want  to  do  it  or  not  do  it  by  buttressing. 
I  would  be  in  favor  of  that  too  if  we 
could  have  from  some  independent  en- 
gineering firm  a  statement  that  that  is 
the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  to  save 
the  west  front. 

But  surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  in 
two  escalators  and  two  auditoriums  and 
destroy  the  Olmstead  terraces  and  go  out 
88  feet  iust  to  save  the  west  front. 

I  def v"  anvbody  to  find  in  all  the  studies 
that  have  been  presented  to  the  Archi- 
tect and  to  the  Commission— at  a  cost 
incidentally  of  $447,000  to  date--any 
sutement  that  says  that  proposed  exten- 
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sion  is  absolutely  necessary  to  save  the 
west  front. 

Let  me  make  just  two  other  points.  We 
are  told  the  Capitol  needs  more  space. 
We  already  have  the  Raybum  Building: 
we  have,  as  th"  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Pirnie)  pointed  out,  a 
moment  ago,  the  Visitors'  Center  down 
in  Union  Station.  Surely  we  do  not  need 
more  ofBce  space — particularly  at  $166  a 
square  foot. 

So  we  finally  come  to  the  issue  whether 
this  building  is  going  to  collapse  or  not. 
I  am  not  myself  convinced  the  danger  is 
quite  as  dramatic  as  has  been  presented. 
I  have  some  personal  doubts  whether  this 
danger  is  quite  as  imminent  as  the  Capi- 
tol Architect  would  have  us  think,  but  I 
am  as  anxious  as  he  is — I  am  sure  we  all 
are — to  do  everything  that  is  really  nec- 
essary to  save  this  historic  structure. 

Yet  the  odd.  the  amazing  fact  is  that  in 
all  these  years  that  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  west  front  extension,  no- 
body has  ever  yet  made  any  careful  study 
of  just  what  is  the  minimum  we  have  to 
do  to  preserve  the  west  front.  Ah  we 
have  is  yiat  elaborate  study  about  adding 
on  4 '2  acres.  An  amount  of  $447,000  has 
already  been  spent  on  plans  and  studies, 
yet  all  we  have  is  someone's  unsupported 
statement  that  this  particular  extension 
plan  is  the  only  possible  way  to  keep  the 
west  front  from  falling.  Surely  this  can- 
not be  true.  Surely  we  do  not  need  escala- 
<ors  and  restaurants  at  least  just  to  keep 
the  west  front  from  falling  down. 

So  I  say,  then,  let  us  do  the  one  thing 
that  has  not  yet  been  done  in  all  these 
years  that  we  have  spent  nearly  a  half 
a  million  dollars  on  this  west  front  ex- 
pansion plan.  Before  we  decide  to  go 
down  this  long  road  to  spend  $60  to  $70 
million,  let  us  just  have  a  look  at  the 
other  side  of  the  story.  Let  us  commission 
an  independent  engineering  study  of  just 
what  really  does  need  to  be  done  to  save 
the  west  front — instead  of  extending  it — 
and  let  us  see  just  how  much  it  will  cost. 

The  AIA,  with  80  percent  of  the  profes- 
sional architects  in  the  country,  says  such 
a  study  can  be  made.  We  may  not  get  a 
precise  figure,  but  we  can  get  a  pretty 
darned  good  estimate.  And  we  can  get 
such  a  study  done  in  the  next  6  to  9 
months.  Even  if  we  appropriate  this  $2 
million  for  plans  and  specifications  today 
it  will  be  a  year  at  least  before  anything 
is  done  to  keep  the  west  front  from  col- 
lapsing. 

My  amendment  would  knock  out  that 
$2  million  for  plans  and  put  in  its  place 
$100,000  for  a  study  of  just  how  cheaply 
we  can  save  the  present  structure. 

Then  a  year  from  now  we  will  all  be  in 
a  much  better  position  to  judge  just  how 
much  we  ought  to  spend.  We  will  have 
the  $70  million,  the  $166  a  square  foot, 
expansion  project  on  the  one  hand.  And 
we  will  have  some  other  plan  that  will 
preserve  the  Capitol  without  altering  it, 
probably  a  lot  more  cheaply,  on  the  other. 

I  say  that  if  by  spending  $100,000  now, 
we  can  save  $10  or  $15  million  later  on 
that  is  a  darned  good  bargain  for  the 
taxpayers.  I  just  do  not  see  how  this 
Congress  can  afford  not  to  take  it,  even 
though  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Stratton)  may  be  for  it,  and  all  the 


other  brass  in  this  Chamber  are  on  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  'Mr.  Schwengel). 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
speak  with  some  feeling  on  this  subject. 
Somehow  I  have  developed  a  love  for 
this  place.  I  speak  also  as  one  who  op- 
posed the  east  front  and  the  west  front. 
I  introduced  a  resolution  to  block  pas- 
sage duj'ing  consideration  of  the  east 
front.  Then  I  did  what  I  should  have 
done  first:  I  did  some  research. 

As  I  studied  the  need  and  as  I  con- 
sidered the  problems,  I  changed  my 
mind.  Then  one  day  I  took  the  floor — 
I  guess  it  was  in  1958 — and  explained 
to  the  House  during  a  special  order  why 
I  changed  my  position.  Time  will  not 
permit  me  to  talk  about  all  this — I  have 
only  10  minutes. 

Let  me  first  say  the  members  of  the 
committee  have  done  their  homework. 
We  should  all  be  impressed  with  what 
they  have  told  the  Members  of  the 
House.  They  have  counseled  with  good 
people.  I  know  something  about  this,  be- 
cause I  too  have  counseled  with  some 
good  people.  People  who  are  engineers, 
architects,  and  authorities. 

I.  too,  opposed  Mr.  Stewart  and  the 
office  there,  but  I  have  changed  my  mind 
about  them.  too. 

But  the  more  I  looked  into  the  prob- 
lem, the  more  I  saw  the  need.  I  will  not 
go  into  the  detailed  reasons  that  have 
already  been  explained  to  the  Members 
so  well,  but  let  me  rather  talk  first  about 
this  place  as  a  place  of  great  import. 

I  say  to  student  groups  who  visit 
here — and  I  think  this  can  be  proven — 
that  more  has  happened  in  the  shadow  of 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol  to  bring  the 
Biblical  promise  of  an  abundant  life  to 
people  as  a  nation,  while  we  have  devel- 
oped as  a  nation,  more  than  has  hap- 
pened in  all  time.  That  makes  this  an 
important  place.  All  of  this  happened 
thi-ough  and  with  people  of  our  kind — 
elected  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  first  speaker  here  was  a  President. 
His  name  was  Adams.  He  had  not  been 
reelected  that  year,  and  his  election  de- 
pended upon  what  the  Congress  would 
do  in  January  1801.  But  he  came  here 
and  spoke.  Among  the  things  he  re- 
minded the  Members  of  Congress  in  1800 
was  that  this  was  the  "Temple  of  Lib- 
erty "  for  us  and  for  the  world. 

At  that  time  the  Capitol  was  no  larger 
than  your  courthouse  in  your  hometown, 
yet  he  declared  this  a  Temple  of  Liberty. 

And  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  what  it  has 
been  in  a  very  real  sense. 

Oh,  we  have  made  oiu-  mistakes. 

Getting  to  the  Capitol  in  particular, 
as  the  Capitol  grew — and  that  has  been 
referred  to — every  time  there  was  a 
debate.  Read  the  Record,  to  see  what 
some  of  our  predecessors  said  about  the 
dome,  when  they  considered  this  dome. 
This  is  tlie  second  dome  atop  this  Capi- 
tol. They  said  it  was  all  out  of  propor- 
tion, how  needless  it  was,  how  much 
empty  space  there  was,  that  it  could 
never  be  used  and  all  of  that. 

We  would  not  move  it  now,  would  we? 

Read  the  debates  when  the  Congress 
changed  from  gas  light  to  electricity,  to 


see  what  some  of  our  colleagues  said 
about  this  fad  called  electricity: 

It  Is  dangerovis.  It  Is  not  going  to  last. 
Wliat  is  wrong  with  gas,  anyway? 

The  people  who  voted  to  give  us  electric 
lights  look  better  in  the  light  gas  sei-vice. 

I  respect  the  opE>osition.  because  I  be- 
lieve when  we  have  opposition  we  do  the 
job  better.  I  believe  the  architects,  know- 
ing they  had  opposition,  did  the  job  bet- 
ter. They  were  challenged  because  there 
were  men  like  Sam  Str.^tton  here,  who. 
too  felt  strongly  about  the  need  for  ques- 
tioning, and  for  considering  some  other 
ideas 

So  it  is  understandable  that  we  are 
having  an  argument  today.  We  have  done 
that  through  the  years. 

This  extension  needs  to  be  because  of 
the  reasons  that  have  been  expressed  by 
those  who  spoke  on  the  technical  side, 
but  there  is  another  reason  and  there 
are  other  reasons. 

Our  west  front  should  be  presentable.  I 
like  to  speak  on  this  front  question. 
Think  of  this  for  a  moment.  We  are  in  a 
building  that  has  no  back  doors.  We 
speak  of  the  east  front  and  of  the  west 
front,  and  of  the  most  open  Capitol  in 
this  world.  It  should  be  more  presentable 
from  the  west,  for  more  people  see  it 
from  there  than  from  anyplace  else. 

Do  you  know  what?  More  people  from 
all  over  the  world  visit  this  Capitol  than 
visit  any  other  capitol  anywhere  in  the 
world.  And  I  want  to  make  it  more  acces- 
sible. It  would  be  more  accessible  if  we 
extended  the  west  front. 

Someone  belittled  the  escalator.  What 
is  wrong  with  making  an  escalator  avail- 
able to  a  person  on  retirement  income 
who  has  a  bad  heart?  Or  to  anybody  else, 
for  that  matter?  We  think  nothing  about 
having  escalators  in  stores  and  in  other 
public  buildings.  We  have  them  for  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to  get  started 
now.  for  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
was  right  when  he  said,  "Tt  is  dangerous 
as  it  is." 

The  east  front  was  dangerous.  I 
walked  by  one  day  when  a  hunk  of  ce- 
ment from  the  ledge  fell  off  that  we  es- 
timated weighed  67  pounds.  That  was 
when  the  east  front  was  more  open  and 
accessible  to  the  public.  Thankfully,  this 
is  not  true  of  the  west  front.  But  look  on 
that  ledge.  The  same  thing  could  happen 
there  today.  So  it  is  dangerous  for  people. 

But  the  foundation  needs  strengthen- 
ing also,  because  it  has  atop  of  it  this 
dome.  Just  the  iron  in  it  weighs  9  mil- 
lion pounds. 

Friends,  help  the  leaders  and  help 
yourselves  to  put  the  last  grand  toucli 
on  this  Capitol.  It  is  the  grandest  place 
for  freedom-loving  people  in  this  world. 
We  could  make  it  more  grand  still,  if  we 
will,  and  I  think  it  will  be  if  we  proceed 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  gentleman  in  the 
well,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Schwengel  > ,  has  probably  spent  more 
time  on  the  preservation  of  the  beauty 
and  the  history  of  this  Capitol  than  any 
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man  in  this  Congress.  Sometimes  I  think 
he  came  here  just  to  serve  on  the  Histor- 
ical Commission.  But  for  whatever  rea- 
son I  know  he  has  a  deep  love  for  this 
Capitol  and  interest  in  it^  preservation.  I 
appreciate  the  remarki  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  made  as  well  as  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr  Andrews>,  the  gent.^mnn  from 
North  Dakota  cMr.  Andrews*,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates).  I 
have  never  heard  a  better  technical  ex- 
planation of  the  need  for  this  extension 
than  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
has  given  us.  Surely  this  work  must  go 
forward. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  with 
the  gentleman  in  the  weU  on  the  Na- 
tional Historical  Society  committee.  I 
have  been  interested  also  in  the  creation 
of  a  Visitors  Center,  which  I  had  pre- 
viously authored.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Speaker  and  his  committee  have 
given  us  a  chance,  through  the  planning 
monev  of  this  appropriation  bill,  to  go 
forward  with  this.  I  think  we  ought  to 
do  it  immediately. 

AMERICA'S    CRUMBLING    WHST    PEONT 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
Capitol's  first  major  structural  change 
in  nearly  a  century  was  completed  in  1962 
when  a  new  marble  east  front,  faithfully 
reprcducins  the  design  of  the  original 
sandstone   front,   was   constructed   32 » 2 
feet  east  of  the  building's  old  walls.  In 
1956,  when  this  enlargement  of  the  build- 
in''    was    under    serious    consideration, 
my  interest  in  the  Capitol's  history  and 
tradition  moved  me  to  introduce  a  bill 
against  such  an  extension.  Then  followed 
hours   of   research   and   exploration   to 
iustify  my  position.  I  soon  discovered 
that  architectural  defects,  deterioration, 
as  well  as  cracks  and  bulges  in  the  sand- 
stone, had  greatly  weakened  the  struc- 
tural foundation  beneath  the  3.909,200- 
pound  dome.  Indeed,  portions  of  the  old 
stones   were   held   in    place   by    various 
temporary   expediencies   that   instantly 
convinced  me  that  I  had  erred  grievously 
in  my  judgment,  and  that  the  modifica- 
tion proposed  was  necessary  to  preserve 
the  buUding.  Consequently,   I   reversed 
my  stand  and  became  one  of  the  leading 
proponents  for  extension  of  the  Capitol's 
east  front. 

Today,  extension  of  the  Capitol's  west 
front  is  contemplated,  and  again,  I  am 
one  of  its  principal  advocates.  A  close 
look  at  the  building's  sagging  and  crum- 
bling west  wall  is  convincing  evidence  of 
the  need  lor  such  a  modification.  Built 
with  soft  sandstone  blocks  quarried  from 
Aquia  Creek,  near  Mount  Vernon,  the 
174-year-old  west  front  is  now  in  a  ter- 
rible state  of  disrepair.  Bowed-out  walls, 
buckled  cornices,  and  great  cracks  ex- 
tending upward  from  the  ground  to  the 
top  of  the  building,  are  all  poorly  con- 
cealed by  the  35  coats  of  paint  applied  to 
the  structure  over  the  years.  Keystones 
in  the  arches  above  the  basement  floor 
windows  have  dropped  so  far,  in  some 
instances,   that    the    wood    frames   have 
been  cut  out  to  fit  around  them.  Sand- 
lime  mortar  used  in  the   18th-century 
foundation  has  long  since  disintegrated. 
To  make  a  dark  picture  black,  installa- 
tion of  modern  lighting,  heating,  plumb- 
ing, and  air  conditioning  has  necessitated 


the  cutting  through  of  walls  and  arches 
originally  designed  for  the  support  of  the 

structure. 

In  1964  an  independent  firm  of  engi- 
neers from  Brookllne,  Mass..  conducted 
the  most  tho-ough  examination  of  the 
Capitol  ever  completed.  Results  of  their 
8-month  study  indicated  that — 

Tt-ie  walls  are  leaning  and  must  be  re- 
placed Ehartly  or  ihey  will  fall. 


One  hot  summer  day  in  1966,  a  large 
piece  of  the  dentil  work  from  th3  west 
center  cornice  worked  loose,  landing  15 
feet  from  the  base  of  the  wall.  It  could 
have  been  fatal  had  it  fallen  on  one  of 
the  7  mUlion  tourists  who  shuffl2  through 
the  Capitol's  historic  Halls  each  year. 

Plans  for  extension  and  reconstruction 
of  the  Capitol's  west  front  date  back  to 
1853  and  more  recently  to  1S04.  Con- 
gress was  so  confident  this  would  be  done, 
that  in  1905,  they  authorized  Louis 
Amateis  to  design  a  bronze  door  to  be 
installed  in  the  new  extension  The  de- 
sign of  its  transom  was  entitled  "The 
Apotheosis  of  Amerira.'  Tlie  entire  con- 
cept was  approved,  the  ensemble  nf  doors, 
frame,  and  transom  was  produced  and 
has  been  in  storage  since  1910. 

In  this  place  where  tradition  prevails, 
where  precedent  is  so  imp3rt/.tnt.  wh?re 
rules  seem  unchangeable,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  building's  expansion  has 
not  yet  been  halted  by  these  powerful 
safeguards  of  American  heritage  Indeed, 
change   growth,  and  improvement  have 
been  the  tradition  of  the  Capitol.  But  be- 
cause there  is  always  debate  when  there 
is  change,  change  has  com?  slowly.  For 
two  decades,  the  House  and  Senate  each 
had  their  own  generating  plant,  and  until 
January  1963,  the  buiMing  was  lighted 
by  a  direct  current  system.  Recently,  the 
Capitol  caught  up  with  the  "est  of  the 
world  by  installing  a  modern  alternating 
current  system. 

Some  claim  this  extension  would  do 
violence  to  the  traditional  architectural 
balanc2  and  svmmetry  of  the  Capitol. 
But  I  believe  it  not  so.  Replacing  the 
blistering,  peeling  walls  ^nth  gleaming 
walls  of  white  marble  can  only  enhance 
the  building's  beauty  and   furnish  the 
lateral  support  necessary   for  the  vast 
west    central    portion    of    the    sagging 
structure.  The  House  and  Senate  wings 
act  as  buttresses  for  the  old  south  and 
north   walls;   the  new  east  front,  with 
plenty  of  reinforcing  steel  and  concrete, 
buttress  that  wall.  Nothing  but  the  orig- 
inal masonry  supports  the  decaying  west 

wall. 

Recent  statements  in  the  Washmgton 
press  indicate  that  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted, eminent  19th-centur>'  landscape 
artists,  would  be  horrified  to  see  tha  west 
front  extended.  Actually,  Olmsted  him- 
self made  designs  for  extension  of  the 
Capitol  to  the  west,  and  his  drawings 
are  strikingly  similar  to  those  currently 
suggested. 

Today's  plan  provides  for  addition  of 
a  central  pediment,  extension  of  the 
buildine's  center  portion  by  44  feet,  and 
extension  of  the  Senate  and  House  wings 
by  88  feet.  In  all,  162.500  square  feet  of 
floor  space  would  be  added  to  accom- 
modate the  growing  needs  of  Congress. 
Increased  House  and  Senate  restaurant 
facilities,  together  with  visitor  and  em- 


ployee restaurants,  would  occupy  some 
of  this  space. 

Combined    seating-capacity   of    these 
restaurants  is  1.300  persons. 

The  remaining  area  would  house  five 
new  committee  rooms.  105  off.ce^.  21  stor- 
age rooms,  several  additions  to  vertical 
circulation  facilities  in  th?  building,  m- 
cludiuT    six    passenger    elevators,    two 
freieht    elevators,    and    two    escalators. 
Like  many  Members  of  Congress  on 
both  Sides  of  the  aisle,  I  feel  it  is  lime 
we  stop  "sashaying"  around  with  this 
problem.   To    correct   the    Capitols    de- 
plorable condition  and  bring  added  beau- 
ty to  the  Nation's  most  visited  building, 
we   must    proceed    with    the   extension 
which  the  congressional  Commission  re- 
cently approved.  To  wait  will  only  result 
in  further  deterioration  and  increased 
costs  for  something  we  know  must  be 
done. 

THE  LAST  EXTtNSlON  "BEFOUE  IT  IS  TOO  LATE"— 
CUE  CAPITOL.  SUBJECT  OF  PERSISTENT  DE- 
BATE—THE CAPrroL.  OUR  major  s-imbol.  our 

MAJESTIC   EDIFICE 

Mr    Chairman,  the  east  front  recon- 
struction was  completed  in  1962  and  has 
successfully  .anchored  that  phase  of  the 
140-year-old   structure.   That   extension 
went  throueh  critical  periods  of  debate 
too  but  since  its  extension  and  the  east 
front  restoration,  the  people  h&ve  almost 
universally   applauded.   The  wc?t  front 
is  now  the  subject  of  debate,  m  the  Con- 
gress, and  in  the  pubhc.  The  purpose  of 
this   dissertr.tion   or   this  article,   is   to 
bring  lieht  and   understanding   to   the 
present  problems  of  our  'majestic  edi- 
fice ■'  The  mass  of  the  dome  weighs  more 
than    9    million    pounds.    Its    ceaseless 
twisting  and  turning  as  the  sun  moves 
across  the  sky  continues  to  bring  dan- 
gerous  stresses   on   the   unshored   west 
front.  An  inspection  tour  with  any  com- 
petent architect  is  enough  to  convince 
any   amateur   that   the   west   wall    and 
foundations  are  m  very  bad  shape.  Cn 
one  40-foot  stretch  a  few  feet  above  the 
ground    level,    there    is    a    conspicuous 
bulce    of    app'/oximately    9    m^hes    m 
the  face  of  the  wall. 

In  other  places  large  slabs  of  heavy 
masonry  have  been  forced  outward  as 
much    r.s    3    inch-s    from    the    vertical 
wall  giving  the  surface  a  patched  look. 
Great  cracks  crawl  upward  10  to  15  feet 
above  the  ground  line,  poorly  concealed 
by  having  been  burtiesscd  with  mortar 
and  painted  over  many  times.  Keystones 
in   the  arches  above  the  ground   front 
windows  have  dropped  so  far  m  some 
instances  that  the  wood  window  frames 
have  had  to  be  sawed  out  to  fit  around 
them.  A  slab  of  stone  in  the  architrave 
above  the  west  portico  ballustrade  has 
slipped  its  moorings  and  appears  an  im- 
minent danger  of  dropping  altogether. 
The  problem  is  that  we  have  extra  sup- 
port on  three  of  the  walls  holding  up  the 
dome  but  none  cn  the  fourth.  The  House 
and  Senate  wings  act  hke  buttresses  for 
the  north  and  south  walls,  the  new  east 
front   with  plenty  of  steel  and  concrete 
buttresses  that  wall,  but  there  is  nothing 
but   the   old    original   masonry   for   the 
west  wall,  and  that  west  wall  is  built  with 
sandstone  blocks. 

Foundations  of  the  old  buildmg  con- 
sists of  trenches,  approximately  15  feet 
wide  by  10  feet  deep,  filled  with  bluestone 
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rubble,  quarried  in  Rock  Creek,  Md  .  and 
hauled  to  the  site  by  oxcart.  Sand-lime 
mortar  poured  into  these  foundations 
has  long  since  disintegrated. 

The  walls,  5  feet  thick  at  the  base,  are 
constructed  of  blocks  of  brown  sand- 
stone quarried  at  the  Aquarried  Creek, 
not  far  from  Mount  Vernon.  These  blocks 
were  laid  without  mortar  or  any  bond- 
ing agent. 

There  are  no  lumber  or  material  sup- 
ports within  the  building  The  floors  are 
carried  on  a  complex  maze  of  masonry 
arches  that  make  the  dank  and  gloomy 
basement  of  the  old  building  look  like 
the  setting  for  a  Victor  Hu?o  novel.  Many 
of  these  interior  arches  frequently 
pierced  by  modern  service  conduits,  are 
deteriorating  also. 

In  this  place  where  tradition  prevails, 
where  precedent  is  so  important,  where 
rules  seem  unchangeable,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  building  of  the  Capitol 
has  not  been  bound  by  tradition.  Indeed, 
change  and  growth  and  Improvement 
have  been  the  tradition  of  the  Capitol. 
Because  there  is  always  debate  when 
there  is  change,  change  has  come  slowly 
to  the  old-Capitol.  However,  it  frequently 
has  been  the  bellwether  in  adopting  mod- 
ern Improvements.  Candles  and  oil  lamps 
were  abandoned  in  1847  for  a  new  type 
of  illumination  called  solar  gas.  made  of 
birch  bark  and  resin  and  later  from  coal. 
A  gas  explosion  that  gutted  the  old 
Senate  wing  on  the  night  of  April  6. 
1890.  caused  the  abrupt  switch  to  a  still 
newer  fangled  invention — electricity.  For 
two  decades  the  House  and  Senate  each 
had  their  own  generating  plant  on  the 
Capitol  Grounds,  and  indeed  until  a  few 
years  ago  the  Senate  side  wc3  still  being" 
lit  with  a  direct  current  system.  It  has 
finally  caught  up  with  the  House  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  it  now  has 
alternating  current. 

We  could  go  on  and  discuss  the  de- 
bate about  building  the  present  dome. 
A  substitution  for  the  earlier  low  dome. 
The  debate  that  came  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  House  and  Senate  wings. 
The  debate  on  what  should  be  in  the 
Capitol  in  statue  form,  in  art,  and 
debating  about  the  air  conditioning. 
Indeed  it  can  be  said  that  our  Capitol 
has  a  tradition  for  a  change. 

It  is  natural  enough  to  have  debate 
about  our  Capitol  and  what  happens 
to  it.  First,  because  debate  in  that 
Capitol  is  so  natural.  Many  of  the 
transactions  here,  the  results  of  debate 
and  witnessed  by  the  Capitol  walls,  still 
lift  the  hearts  of  men.  Here  Adams 
battled  for  the  right  of  petition.  Here 
the  House  was  trying  Sam  Houston  for 
assaulting  a  fellow  Member;  here  Dray- 
ton of  South  Carolina  spoke  a  great 
ti-uth   when  he  declared: 

If  freedom  of  discussion  were  restrained, 
the   pillars  of  the  Constitution  would   fall. 

In  fact,  here  more  has  happened  to 
establish,  to  greatly  extend  the  basic 
freedoms  than  has  happened  in  any 
other  Capitol  in  all  of  history.  The 
Capitol  is  history;  it  is  the  major  sym- 
bol of  the  Nation,  full  of  minor  symbols 
but  above  all  it  Is  a  mighty  engine, 
tended  and  kept  throttling  by  the  In- 
defatigable efforts  of  a  select  assembly 
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which  represents  very  much  more  of 
our  natural  strength  than  of  our  nat- 
ural weakness. 

Because  all  of  this  and  more  is  so 
true  and  the  Capitol  is  visited  by  many 
people  from  all  over  the  world  than 
any  other  capitol  in  the  world  can 
boast  of.  We  should  not  then  discour- 
age debate,  decry  discussions,  or  be 
impatient  with  those  who  disagree. 

Some  claim  that  this  extension  will  do 
violence  to  the  traditional  architectural 
balance  and  symmetry  of  the  Capitol. 
But  I  believe  .t  not  so. 

The  accompanying  picture  will  show 
that  possibly  instead  of  doing  violence  it 
may  even  enhance  the  beauty.  Make  it 
even  more  admired  and  appreciated,  and 
most  cerUinly  when  and  if  this  extension 
becomes  a  reality,  the  boys  and  girls  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  learn  more  easily 
and  be  impressed  more  emphatically 
with  its  greatness,  not  only  because  of 
its  exterior  improvement  but  because  of 
its  improved  facilities. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the 
plans  for  the  extension  and  restoration 
of  the  Capitol  date  back  to  1904.  The 
Congress  was  so  confident  they  would  go 
forward  with  this  improvement  that  they 
authorized  Lewis  Amateis  to  do  a  design 
for  a  new  bronze  door  to  be  installed  on 
the  new  west  front.  The  design  was  en- 
titled. "The  Apotheosis  of  America"  and 
was  accepted  and  has  been  in  storage 
since  1907  awaiting  the  restoration  and 
extension  of  the  west  front. 

The  proposed  extension — which  I  ap- 
prove and  enthusiastically  endorse — very 
briefly  would  provide  for  94,320  addi- 
tional square  feet  of  floor  space  to  ac- 
commodate the  present  needs  of  Con- 
gress with  some  allowance  for  future 
growth.  It  is  proposed  that  the  House  and 
Senate  restaurant  facilities  be  moved  to 
the  west  terrace  together  with  an  addi- 
tional visitors'  and  employees"  restau- 
rant. The  combined  area  would  be  55.000 
square  feet  with  seating  capacity  for 
approximately  1.300  pei-sons.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  new  Capitol  restaurant  space, 
the  extension  of  the  west  front  would 
provide  for  eight  committee  rooms,  55  of- 
fices, seven  storage  rooms  and  extensive 
additions  to  the  facilities  for  vertical  cir- 
culation in  the  building,  including  six 
passenger  elevators,  two  freight  eleva- 
tors, and  six  escalators. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  include  at  this  point 
comments  on  criticisms  received  in  a  let- 
ter dated  September  11  from  Congress- 
man Stratton: 

Paragraph  1:  "...  This  monstrosity  .  .  ." 
(referring  to  proposed  west  front  extension). 
Comment:  Prom  most  all  who  have  seen 
the  rendering  or  the  model  in  Statuary  Hall 
of  the  proposed  extension,  we  have  heard 
nothing  but  favorable  comments.  Many  In- 
cluding members  of  both  Appropriations 
Committees  have  indicated  they  cannot  see 
much  change  and  actually  believe  it  would 
be  an  Improvement. 

Paragraph  2:  "...  It  would  extend  the 
Capitol  over  an  additional  4',2  acres." 

Comment:  This  is  an  incorrect  statement. 
The  total  of  all  floors  added  together  will 
amount  to  4' 2  acres.  The  total  amount  that 
the  Capitol  would  be  extended  is  less  than 
one  acre. 

Paragraph  2:  ",  .  .  adding  two  new  restau- 
rants, two  movie  theatres,  additional  com- 


mltt««  rooms,  and  at)out  two  dozen  hideaway 
offices  for  more  senior  Members  ..." 

Comment:  This  is  another  misstatement. 
The  report  sent  to  all  Members  of  Congress  by 
the  Speaker  in  1967  and  the  recent  testimony 
given  before  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee clearly  show  that  the  plan  can  provide 
approximately  100  offices  of  various  sizes. 

Paragraph  3:  ".  .  on  the  basis  of  his  esti- 
mates for  the  East  Front  and  the  Rayburn 
Building.  I  would  expect  the  ultimate  tag  to 
be  closer  to  $60  or  $70  million   .   .   ." 

Comment:  In  all  fairness,  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  has  no  control  over  escalation 
and  if  the  percentage  of  escalation  which  is 
currently  Indicated  of  1 -^  a  month  holds, 
then  the  amount  of  $45  million  may  very 
well    increase. 

I  note  from  the  House  Appropriations  re- 
cent Committee  Hearings  that  the  cost  of 
construction  of  the  Extension  of  the  East 
Central  Front  of  the  Capitol  is  reported  at 
$11,353,722  in  contrast  to  the  estimated  cost 
of  $10,100,000.  I  am  also  advised  that  the 
cost  of  construction  of  the  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building  was  $71,229. 164. "and  that  he 
estimated  cost  at  the  completion  of  prelim- 
inary drawings  was  $66,000,000.  Considering 
the  inflation  that  took  place  up  to  the  time 
of  takin?  bids  and  the  items  that  were  added 
by  the  Commission  such  as  Cafeteria.  Gym- 
nasium Swimming  Pool.  Health  Suite.  First 
Aid  and  other  items.  I  find  nothing  out  of 
line  with  regards  to  the  increased  cost  of 
these  projects. 

Paragraph  4:  ".  .  .  With  the  Rayburn 
Building  and  the  remodeling  of  the  Long- 
worth  Building  .  .  ." 

Comment:  No  funds  have  been  .ipproprl- 
ated  for  remodeling  of  the  Longworth  House 
Office  Building. 

Paragraph  5:  "...  Congress  has  never  di- 
rected any  survey  of  what  would  be  the  min- 
imum we  would  have  to  do  to  keep  the  West 
Front  from  collapsing,  and  how  much  it 
would  cost  .  .    " 

Comment:  The  Thompson  &  Lichlner  Com- 
pany. Inc..  made  studies  of  various  alterna- 
tive methods  of  rectifying  the  condition  of 
the  West  Central  Front.  They  indicated  their 
reasons  why  they  could  not  recommend  any 
of  the  alternatives. 

Page  2.  paragraph  1.  comment:  The  AIA 
makes  this  claim  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  when  a  resolution  was  proposed  at  the 
Denver  Convention  in  1966.  the  resolution 
was  tabled  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  dele- 
gates. In  addition,  the  representative  of  the 
AI.'^  who  Is  a  member  of  the  .^lA  Task  Force 
on  the  West  Front  project  indicated  the  cost 
of  restoration  could  exceed  the  cost  of  the 
proposed  Extension. 

Page  2,  paragraph  2.  comment:  Any  .study 
made  ".  .  .  In  a  few  months  .  .  ."  could  not 
possibly  hai'e  the  validity  of  the  more  ex- 
haustive and  extended  study  made  by 
Thompson  &  Lichtner  and  the  knowledge 
acquired  of  this  building  by  the  Architects 
and  Engineers  who  have  now  been  associated 
with  the  Capit-ol  project  some  one  dozen 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  following  is  an  ar- 
ticle by  a  distinguished  architect  that 
sheds  light  and  gives  better  understand- 
ing to  the  problem  at  hand: 

Death  in  the  U.S.   Capitol 
(By  Wilfred  J.  Gregson,  FARA) 

Two  years  ago  at  a  Congressional  hearing 
on  the  West  l^'ront  of  the  Capitol.  I  called 
attention  to  the  number  of  dangerous  con- 
ditions that  existed  in  the  Capitol.  The  one 
that  caused  immediate  attention  and  action 
was  the  dangerously  overloaded  attic  floor. 
After  the  hearing  a  reporter  from  the  Wash- 
ington Po.^t  asked  if  the  attic  overload  was 
as  serious  as  I  had  testified.  I  assured  her  it 
was.  Here  is  the  story  as  It  appeared  and  sub- 
sequently received  national  and  international 
coverage. 
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CAPITOL    ATTIC    IS    OVERLOADED 

Washington  Post  News  Service. 

Washington.  August  8.  1966. 
"An  architect  has  told  a  House  subcommit- 
tee that  the  attic  of  the  Capitol  building  is 
so  overloaded  with  old  files  that  It  could  col- 
lapse. 

"A  Sword  of  Damocles  is  hanging  over 
the  building."  Wilfred  J  Gregson  of  Atlanta 
declared.  "A  national  tragedy  could  occur." 
Questioned  later.  Gregson.  Founder  of  the 
Societv  of  American  Registered  Architects. 
said  the  attic  was  never  meant  for  storage 
and  should  not  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

"There  are  stacks  and  stacks  of  paper  and 
stacks  between  the  stacks."  he  said.  "Boxes 
are  piled  two  and  three  feet  above  the  file 
cabinets  overloading  the  floors  and  creating 
a  fire  hazard." 

The  dangerous  condition  of  the  attic  was 
confirmed  by  assistant  Capitol  architect, 
Mario  E    Campioli. 

"I  am  amazed."  he  said,  "that  the  building 
continues  to  be  able  to  support  the  tremen- 
dous load." 

Gregson  appeared  before  the  special  House 
labor  subcommittee  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posal by  Capitol  Architect  J.  George  Stewart 
to  buttress  the  old  walls  of  the  Capitol  by 
extending  and  rebuilding  the  West  Front." 
The  blast  of  publicity  had  its  immediate 
effect.  The  files  and  stacks  of  papers  were 
removed  the  following  week  according  to 
another  news  service  release  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

Unfortunately,  the  other  remarks  made 
at  the  hearing  appear  to  have  been  over- 
shadowed by  the  urgency  of  the  attic  over- 
loading. In  any  case,  the  remaining  hazard- 
ous conditions Were  ignored  They  still  exist 
in  a  further  state  of  deterioration  and  a 
more  hazardous  condition  than  was  true 
two  years  ago. 

For  example.  August,  1966.  when  I  ap- 
peared before  the  hearing  there  were  two 
shores  holding  up  the  West  Central  Front 
wall  of  the  Capitol  which  had  bvilged  4' 2" 
into  the  court.  Three  more  shores  have  since 
been  added  in  an  attempt  to  hold  this  wall 
from  collapsing. 

Two  years  ago  there  were  two  shores 
holding  up  the  architrave:  now  there  are 
five  shores  Three  additional  shores  have 
been  added  because  of  the  danger  of  the 
architrave  falling  down.  Hundreds  of  great 
fractures  have  appeared  in  lintels,  sills,  key- 
stones and  walls  which  have  now  been  filled 
and  painted  This  hides  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  the  building,  but  has  not  cor- 
rected it  In  the  meantime,  the  old  sandstone 
portico  has  deteriorated  so  that  large  pieces 
of  stone  have  fallen  off  the  exterior  walls 
with  a  potential  death  dealing  threat.  Fortu- 
nately, no  one  has  yet  been  killed  or  hit  by 
these  falling  fragments. 

As  most  architects  are  aware,  the  Capitol 
is  constructed  with  a  series  of  arches.  The 
West  Front  restrains  these  arches  with  iron 
ties  anchored  into  the  stonework.  There  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  these  have 
slipped,  reducing  their  buttressing  effect  on 
the  arches  behind  the  West  Wall.  Some  of 
these  arches,  once  semicircular,  are  now 
flattened  at  the  top.  They  are  composed  of 
a  single  course  of  brick  or  stone  and  in 
many  instances  are  filled  with  stand  over 
the  arch.  At  times  this  sand  falls  like  rain 
through  the  brick  Joints.  How  long  can  this 
go  before  one  of  the  arches  collapses?  When 
an  arch  collapses,  it  removes  the  restraint 
on  the  adjacent  arch.  How  much  of  the  Capi- 
tol will  collapse  and  how  many  people  will 
get  killed  when  this  happens? 

It  is  inconceivable  that  so  serious  a  con- 
dition can  be  permitted  to  exist  and  to  get 
progressively  more  hazardous  with  each 
passing  day.  There  is  no  wTiy  to  project  the 
extent  of  this  impending  catastrophe.  As 
architects,  we  can  only  call  attention  to  it 
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and  insist  that  immediate  action  be  taken 
to  prevent  so  awful  a  tragedy.  When  the 
West  Central  Front  wall  bulges  4'j"  into  the 
court,  it  is  obvlotisly  overstressed .  Shoring 
it  to  prevent  it  from  bulging  further  adds 
additional  and  unpredictable  stresses.  The 
wall  is  composed  of  an  outside  layer  of  lime- 
stone with  verv  poor,  soft  and  crumbling  lime 
mortar  Joints:  the  inside  wall  is  built  of  the 
same  material,  but  has  not  been  subjected 
to  the  daily  expansion  and  contraction  ac- 
tion resulting  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  fol- 
lowed by  the  cold  of  the  night. 

Between  the  exterior  and  interior  walls 
of  the  C.\pitol,  the  original  builders  had 
dumperl  loose  rubble  rock  without  mortar. 
This  adds  neither  tie  nor  restraint,  but  f  Uls 
between  the  walls  as  the  front  wall  bulges, 
increasing  the  stresses. 

No  building  department  in  the  United 
States  would  .-ipprove  the  Capitol  today, 
even  as  it  was  originally  constructed,  and 
would  condemn  It  In  its  present  deteriorated 
and  dangerous  condition,  barring  the  pub- 
lic from  the  building. 

Why  is  it  then  that  hundreds  of  legisla- 
tors can  exist  in  blissful  ignorance  in  a  build- 
ing that  Is  eminently  dangerous  and  fast 
deteriorating?  Why  are  they  not  disturbed 
by  the  prospects  of  immediate  and  awful 
death  that  faces  them? 

Something  must  be  done  and  immediately 
to  avert  the  most  awful  tragedy  that  this 
country  has  ever  seen.  It  can  be  done  by 
the  united  voice  of  architects  who.  as  a 
group,  are  dedicated  to  see  that  all  build- 
ings are  safe  and  free  from  hazardous  con- 
ditions. 

J.  George  Stewart.  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 
has  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  the 
building  in  a  safe  condition,  yet  his  recom- 
mendations and  warnings  have  been  ignored. 
He  knows,  as  does  his  assistant  Mario  E.  Cam- 
pioli. and  every  other  engineer  and  architect 
who  has  studied  the  problem,  that  the  best 
wav  to  protect  the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol 
is  ijy  enclosing  it  so  that  the  existing  stone 
work  maintains  the  same  temperature  on 
both  sides  and  is  no  longer  subjected  to  the 
deteriorating  effects  of  daily  expansion  and 
contraction  and  the  effects  of  winter 
freezings. 

Thompson  and  Lichtner.  consulting  engi- 
neers, made  the  same  recommendation  in 
their  1964  report. 

"Retention  of  the  wall  as  an  interior  wall 
of  an  extended  building  is  recommended  as 
the  least  hazardous  and  as  causing  the  least 
interference  with  the  occupancy  of  the  pres- 
ent structure.  A  properly  designed  and  con- 
structed extension  would  also  provide  de- 
sirable lateral  support  for  the  West  Central 
portion  of  the  Capitol." 

The  architects  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment under  contract  for  the  purpose  of  ana- 
lyzing the  complex  problems  and  recommend- 
ing a  solution  are: 

Roscoe  Dewitt.  Dallas.  Texas;  Alfred  Easton 
Poor.  New  York  City;  Albert  Swanke,  New 
York  City;  and  Jesse  M.  Shelton.  Atlanta. 
Georgia.  The  Advisory  Architects  are  John 
Harbeson,  Philadelphia;  Paul  Thiry.  Seattle. 
Washington;  and  Gilmore  D.  Clarke,  New 
York.  Their  sununation  and  recommenda- 
tions are:  It  is  inescapable  that  the  West 
Central  Front  of  the  Capitol  must  be  ex- 
tended to  preserve  the  exterior  walls." 

The  same  action  was  taken  to  protect  the 
East  Front  wall  of  the  Capitol  many  years 
ago  In  this  way,  the  original  East  Front  wall 
has  been  protected  for  all  times.  It  has  been 
preserved,  and  significant  features  of  it  are 
seen  bv  thousands  of  visitors  who  go  to  the 
U.S.  Capitol  every  day  Surely  there  Is  nothing 
wrong  with  the"  same  treatment  to  protect 
the  West  Front? 

Why.  then,  the  outburst  of  Indignation  and 
opposing  articles  and  editorials  that  suddenly 
appeared? 
Check  around  and  you  will  find  that  the 


public  was  given  the  impression  that  a 
"modern"  front  was  being  planned  It  was 
misunderstood  that  all  that  was  necessary 
and  recommended  was  to  protect  the  existing 
West  Front  wall  by  building  in  front  of  it  a 
structure  with  essentially  the  same  archi- 
tectural appearance.  In  no  way  was  it 
planned  to  change  the  style  of  .architecture. 
The  misunderstanding  which  was  wide- 
spread, came  about  because  one  report  men- 
tioned modern  techniques  of  "design"  when 
it  should  have  said  of  "structural  design." 

The  years  of  work  and  recommendations 
of  the  architects  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment were  ignored  as  the  ranks  of  misin- 
formed and  uninformed  swelled.  Many  archi- 
tects joined  in  support  of  the  tminformed. 
At  an  architect's  convention  in  Denver.  Col- 
orado, they  denounced  their  own  members 
and  their  years  of  work. 

Paul  Thlry  complained  bitterly  about  the 
unethical  treatment  he  and  his  associates 
received  from  his  peers,  who  were  in  no  way 
familiar  with  the  project,  yet  rushed 
through  a  motion  of  condemnation  in  time 
to  reach  the  press  deadline  The  sound, 
well-studied  recommendations  of  respected 
architects  of  unquestionable  renown  was 
stalled  by  emotional  actions. 

Shall  we.  as  architects,  let  it  continue  to  be 
a  windmill  for  uninformed  tilting,  or  shall 
we  take  the  action  demanded  of  us  by  our 
profession? 

We  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
educating  the  public.  There  is  no  better  place 
to  start  than  the  central  building  of  our 
Government.  There  is  no  better  time  than 
now.  We  should  call  to  the  attention  of  our 
legislators  that  a  shock  wave  from  dynamite 
or  gas  explosion  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Capi- 
tol, or  earth  tremor,  sonic  boom  or  other  of 
the  20th  century  shocks  to  which  buildings 
are  subjected,  could  result  in  a  collapse  of  a 
large  part  of  the  Capitol. 

J.  George  Stewart  and  Mario  E  Campioli 
are  continually  refusing  to  grant  requests  of 
contractors  to  use  dynamite  near  the  Capi- 
tol. One  day  some  ignorant  contractor  might 
fail  to  ask  for  permission.  It  could  result  In 
injury  or  death  and  burial  in  tons  of  rubble 
of  legislators  and  visitors  who  might  be  in 
the  building  at  the  time. 

The  Socletv  of  American  Registered  Archi- 
tects asks  that  each  architect  Immediately 
write  to  his  senator  and  congressman  point- 
ing out  the  need  for  action  without  further 
delay  of  this  most  important  of  all  projects. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  the  remaining  5  min- 
utes of  our  allotted  time  to  our  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Cliairman.  I  yield  our  remaining  5  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  Speaker. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  'Mr.  McCormacki  is 
recoenized  for  19  minutes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Thank  you  very 
much,  both  of  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nothing  per- 
sonal in  my  position  in  connection  with 
this  matter  despite  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  an  effort  made  by  some  to  place 
the  responsibility  on  me  alone.  My  con- 
sideration of  this  has  been  from  the  angle 
of  what  I  thought  was  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  preserving  the  Capitol  Building 
and  of  taking  action  in  connection  with 
the  situation  that  exists. 

Now.  we  hear  a  lot  about  the  position 
taken  by  the  AIA.  Well,  there  are  some 
architectural  organizations  that  favor 
the  extension  of  the  west  front.  The 
American  Registered  Architects  have  re- 
\-iewed  the  extension  plans  and  strongly 
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endorse  them.  In  fact,  they  have  become 
strong  advocates.  The  American  Society 
of  Landscape  Architects,  whose  "patron 
saint"  was  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  a 
great  man,  designed  the  terraces  on  the 
west,  south,  and  north  sides  of  the  build- 
ing. They  have  reviewed  the  west  front 
plan  and  find  no  fault  with  the  plan,  in- 
dicating that  the  project  is  in  competent 
professional  hands. 

I  believe  it  is  rather  interesting,  my 
colleagues.  When  the  east  front  was  pro- 
posed the  AL\  opposed  it.  At  that  time 
they  urged  the  extension  of  the  west 
front.  Now  they  are  opposed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  west  front.  What  is  that  old 
saying?  Something  about  "CGnsistency. 
thou  art  a  jewel."  And  some  of  our  local 
press  who  have  opposed  the  extension  of 
the  west  front  were  also  opposed  to  the 
extension  of  the  east  front  in  1957  and 
1958  and  vigorously  espou.sed  the  exten- 
sion— not  the  restoration,  the  extension — 
of  the  west  front. 

And,  by  the  way.  this  is  the  unanimous 
action  of  the  Commission  on  the  Exten- 
sion of  the  Capitol.  It  was  the  unanimous 
action  3 .  years  ago  by  the  then  Vice 
President  Mr.  Humphrey,  the  then  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  our  late  friend  Everett 
Dirksen,  and  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House,  my  dear  friend  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  and  myself.  We 
went  into  this  very  extensively.  We  held 
public  hearings.  I  think  it  was  the  first 
public  hearing  ever  held  by  the  Com- 
mission and  we  held  such  hearings  so 
that  this  question  could  be  brought  out 
to  the  public. 

Also,  this  year  in  asking  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  appropriate 
planning  money,  which  they  have  done, 
again  it  was  the  unanimous  action  of 
the  present  Vice  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew,  the  late  Senator  Dirksen 
who  was  alive  at  the  time,  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Fordi.  and  myself.  So  it 
was  a  unanimous  action. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  some  hesitancy, 
and  we  all  did  with  reference  to  this 
problem.  But  we  all  realized  that  that 
west  front  is  in  a  dangerous  condition 
and  we  all  realize  if  as  the  committee 
well  said  in  connection  with  a  collapse  of 
the  west  front — we  do  not  say  it  will 
happen  today  but  we  cannot  say  that  it 
will  not  happen,  and  that  expresses  my 
views  which  in  m.y  opinion  this  represents 
a  very  ominous  state  of  mind  to  have  be- 
cause if  there  should  be  a  collapse  of 
the  west  wall,  the  west  front,  that  would 
have  a  tremendous  adverse  effect  upon 
American  public  opimon.  So  we  need 
action  now. 

Now,  later  on  when  the  money  is 
necessary  for  construction,  then  the 
plans  can  be  looked  into  and  will  be 
looked  into. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  distinguished  Speaker 
yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  shaU  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  friend   from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  When  I  read 
the  inference,  if  not  a  direct  allegation, 
that  this  project  was  the  sole  responsi- 
bility  of   the   distinguished   Speaker,   I 


could  not  believe  the  words  that  were  in 
print. 

As  the  distinguished  Speaker  has  said, 
on  two  occasions — 3  years  ago  one  group, 
the  Speaker,  the  then  Vice  President,  the 
late  Senator  Dirksen,  and  myself,  made 
a  decision  to  recommend  the  extension, 
and  again  this  year  a  slightly  dfferent 
group.  Vice  President  Acnew  replacing 
his  predecessor,  made  a  similar  recom- 
mendation. It  was  unanimous  in  each 
and  every  case.  So,  thdre  is  no  basis 
whatsoever  for  the  charge  that  this  is  a 
project  only  of  the  distinguished 
Speaker,  It  is  a  project  that  is  recom- 
mended by  all  of  us  who  by  law  serve  on 
ths  particular  group  and  we,  along  with 
the  Speaker,  have  recommended  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  that  these 
funds  be  made  available  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

May  I  add  one  other  point?  It  just  so 
happens  that  the  office  of  the  minority 
leader  is  right  in  the  center  of  that  area 
about  which  we  are  talking. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  You  will  be  out  of 
circulation  for  5  years  at  least — I  mean 
on  space.  I  might  say  that  the  entire 
west  side  from  the  House  right  over  to 
the  Senate  will  have  to  be  taken  out  of 
circulation  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  list  of  them 
here  which  I  will  insert  in  the  Record 
when  we  get  back  into  the  House. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  distinguished  Speaker  will 
yield  further.  I  do  not  want  to  speak 
personally  as  the  occupant  of  that  par- 
ticular part  of  the  west  front  of  the 
Capitol,  but  whether  I  will  be  there  or 
whether,  perhaps,  we  will  have  someone 
from  the  Speaker's  party  there,  be  that 
as  it  may,  it  is  a  dangerous  part  of  this 
great  building.  If  anyone  doubts  it,  I  sisk 
you  and,  in  fact,  I  invite  you  to  come 
over  to  my  office,  sit  at  my  desk,  and 
after  that  visit  you  will  be  convinced  of 
the  need  to  extend  the  west  front  of  the 
Capitol.  You  can  no  longer  sit  in  my 
office  and  see  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment. It  is  blocked  out  by  substantial 
scaffolding. 

There  is  very  substantial  scaffolding.  It 
is  vivid  evidence  of  the  need  for  action. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  at  my  in- 
vitation came  over  and  looked  at  it  the 
other  day.  It  just  does  not  make  sense.  I 
fear  for  the  safety  of  the  public  at  some 
point  if  we  go  on  and  on  like  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  said,  like  Tennyson's 
brook,  not  making  up  our  mind. 

I  strongly  support  the  Commission, 
and  I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  action 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

I  want  it  understood  that  I  thoroughly 
i-espect  the  views  of  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Stratton^.  but  I  have  the  right  to 
disagree  with  him.  This  is  where  I  do. 
His  judgment  and  my  judgment  are 
different  on  this  question. 

Coming  back  to  the  AIA,  it  is  funny 
how  the  printed  record  comes  back  as  a 


ghost  to  haunt  one  at  times.  In  1958  the 
AIA  led  the  opposition  to  the  eastern 
front  extension,  stating: 

We  have  no  reason  to  worry  over  the 
architectural  changes  of  this  sort  In  the  less 
masterly  Capitol  west  front  and  the  concern 
of  architects  at  this  point  can  be  dismissed 
into  the  realm  of  rhetoric. 

They  also  said  the  real  needs  of  Con- 
gress could  in  any  event  be  carried  on  by 
extending  the  building  to  the  west,  where 
there  is  no  great  architectural  master- 
piece to  be  preserved. 

Tliat  was  the  AIA. 

Now,  I  happen  to  think  that  the  west 
front  is  an  architectural  masterpiece,  and 
we  are  preserving  it  by  extension.  Tlie 
west  front  Is  located  on  a  hill.  As  I  re- 
member, it  is  known  as  "Jenkins'  Hill." 
At  least,  that  is  my  recollection.  This  ex- 
tension will  give  lateral  support  for  many, 
many  decades  to  come,  whereas  the 
restoration  will  last  only  a  matter  of  a 
couple  of  decades  at  the  most.  Then 
there  wall  have  to  be  another  major  job 
done. 

Tliere  is  no  guarantee  that  restoration 
will  cost  less  than  extension.  It  might 
interest  my  colleagues  to  know 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  balance  of  our  time 
to  the  distinguished  Speaker. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  time. 

Mr.  McCORMACK,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  it  might  interest  mj 
colleagues  to  know  that  we  cannot  ge( 
a  competitive  bid  from  a  contractor  or. 
restoration.  They  will  take  it  on  a  cost- 
plus  basis.  You  cannot  blame  them,  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  what  they  are 
going  to  find  when  they  penetrate  this 
wall.  The  restoration  is  a  cost-plus  con- 
tract. Involved  in  this  is  not  additional 
space,  it  is  the  result,  as  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  <Mr.  Andrews)  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  have  so 
well  stated,  in  a  sense  it  is  a  dividend,  and 
also  as  the  subcommittee  has  stated,  the 
space  is  needed,  but  it  is  the  result  of  the 
action  taken  to  insure  a  preservation  of 
the  west  front. 

And  that  is  where  the  real  preservation 
will  be:  by  extending  it,  and  giving  it  lat- 
eral support,  and  which  will  exist  there 
for  many  decades  to  come. 

So  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  ex- 
tension will  cost  more  than  the  restora- 
tion. You  cannot  get  a  figure  on  the  cost 
of  the  restoration.  You  cannot  get  even 
an  idea. 

I  would  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  if  that  is  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  The  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  It  varies  anywhere 
from  $10  million  to  $50  million.  That  is 
a  wide  scope.  The  evidence  that  we 
have  is  that  the  contractors  will  not  sub- 
mit a  competitive  bid  because  of  the 
speculation  involved. 

There  is  the  situation;  danger  is  im- 
minent; who  knows  when  it  will  happen? 
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I  hope  it  will  not,  for  there  is  danger. 
I  think  we  should  act  now.  and  take 
this  first  step  by  voting  for  the  $2  mil- 
lion planning  money. 

Let  me  tell  you  another  thing.  I  think 
it  is  wonderful  to  see  the  millions  of 
Americans  come  to  the  Capitol.  I  can 
remember  several  years  ago  going  over 
to  the  Senate.  I  met  a  colleague  of  mine. 
There  were  crowds  of  people  coming 
from  the  Senate  side.  He  said,  "There 
are  too  many  people  here."  I  said,  "There 
are  not  enough  for  me." 

I  did  not  mind  squeezing  in  between 
them.  I  was  thrilled  to  see  so  many 
Americans  and  I  am  thrilled  now.  as 
I  have  been  all  through  the  years,  to 
see  so  many  Americans  coming  to  the 
Capitol— men,  women,  and  children. 

It  is  estimated  that  10  million  people 
visit  the  Capitol.  Of  course,  we  have  a 
problem  there.  We  have  to  give  consid- 
eration to  that.  But  we  are  not  doing  this 
primarily  for  that  purpose.  But  if  m  the 
extension  of  the  west  front  we  can  give 
consideration  to  the  needs  of  millions 
of  Americans  who  are  visiting  the  Capi- 
tol and  the  problems  that  concern  them 
as  human  beings,  we  are  justified  in 
doing  so. 

So  this  can  be  done  as  a  result  of  the 
extension,  and  the  extension  is  m  the 
best  interest  of  preserving  the  central 
west  front  for  many  decades  to  come. 
I  want  action.  My  theory  is  that  the  ex- 
tension is  the  best  type  of  action.  But 
the  situation  is  so  critical  and  so  dan- 
gerous—after all.  anything  can  happen— 
we  should  take  action  of  some  kind 
whether  it  is  an  extension  or  a  restora- 
tion— we  must  take  action. 

A  restoration  would  probably  save  the 
west  front  for  a  couple  of  decades  but 
an  extension  will  save  the  west  front 
for    many    decades    to    come. 

A  restoration  will  take  out  of  circu- 
lation a  big  part  of  this  Capitol  for 
several  vears.  But  an  extension  will 
not — only  a  few  places  here  and  there, 
which  can  be  picked  up  very  quickly. 
So  it  seems  to  me.  as  a  layman,  and 
using  my  judgment  and  on  the  basis  of 
evidence  that  I  have  received  from 
men  who  are  competent  in  this  field, 
that  the  best  thing  for  us  to  do  and 
the  wisest  investment  we  can  make  is 
to  extend  the  west  front.  We  should 
not  follow  the  course  taken  by  those 
who  opposed  the  east  front  a  little 
over  10  years  ago  and  urged  the  ex- 
tension of  the  west  front.  Now  that  the 
east  front  is  constructed  and  the  prob- 
lem of  the  west  front  comes  up,  be- 
cause of  its  dangerous  condition,  they 
are  opposing  the  extension  of  the  west 
front. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues,  for  what- 
ever value  my  opinion  might  be  worth, 
to  vote  for  the  $2  million  for  the  plan- 
ning fund. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
include  herewith  the  material  which  I 
previously  referred  to  from  the  Archi- 
tect's office  for  the  information  of  the 
Members : 

Restoratton    of    the    Capitol    Project 

Proposed  West  Central  Fkont 
If  a  restoration  project  is  undertaken  on 
the  west  central  front  of  the  Capiol,  the 
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minimum  deplacement  of  occupants  before 
the  work  can  begin  will  be  as  follows: 


Floor 


No.  House  side— Occupint 


Floor      No. 


Senate  side— OecupenI 


2d. 


Basement         SB-13         Artliilect  ot  the  Ceprtol. 
SB  i3A  Do. 

SB  14  Do. 

SB  15  Do. 

SB  16  Do 

Isi  S  142         Senator  McClellan. 

S  143         Senator  Jordan. 
S-M4         Senator  Spatkman. 
S-145         Barbershop. 
S'146  Appropriations  Committee. 

S  147  Architect  of  tlie  Capitol. 

S148         Senator  Kennedy. 
S  149  Do. 

S  150  Do 

S  151         Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 
Do. 
Minority  leader. 
Do. 
Do. 
Disbursing  office. 
Do. 
Do 
Senator  Young  ol  North  Dakota. 
Senator  Bible 
Majority  leader. 
S  239         Senator  Magnuson. 
S  240        Senator  Stennis. 
S-241        Senator Russelt 
S  326         Document  room. 
S  330         Senator  Aiken. 
S-331  Library. 

S  332  Do. 

S-333  Do. 

S-334        Senator  Cannon. 
S-335        Senator  Bennett 
S  337         Minority  secretary. 
S  337A  Do 

S  338         Senator  Ellender. 
S-339         Senator  Jackson. 
S  340         Senator  Church 
S-341  Senator  Talmadge. 

S  342         Senator  Mundt. 
Attic  S  416         Library. 

S  414  Do. 


Basement 


Isi. 


2d. 


S  152 
230 
-231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 


3d- 


3d 


Attic. 


HB  25  Minority  leader 

HB  26  Architect  Ol  the  Capitol 

HB  27  Do. 

HB  28  Oo. 

HB  29  Do 

H-151  Post  office 

H-152  Clerk  ol  tlie  House. 

H-153  Doorkeeper's  olfict. 

HI  54  Do. 

H  155  Do 

HI  57  Enrolling  clerk. 

H-159  Doctor's  office. 

H  160  Do 

H  161  Do 

H  162  Do 

H- 163  Appropriations  Commltte*. 

H-164  Do 

H  226  Document  room 

H  227  Foreign  Attaiis  Committee. 

H  228  Congressman  Celler. 

H  229  Minority  leader. 

H  230  Do 

H  231  Do. 

H  232  Do 

H-233  Do 

Statuary  Hall 

H  325  Document  room          I 

H  326  Administration  Committee. 

H  327  Do. 

H  327A  Do. 

H  328  Do. 

H  329  Do. 

H  330  Do. 

H  330A  Do. 

H  331  Do 

H  332  Do 

H-419  Document  room. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  CAPrTOL  PROJECT  PROPOSED 

West  Front 
The  following  spaces  will  have  to  be  va- 
cated during  the  extension  P'-°Je<^^;,2i*'"P°- 
rarv  accommodations  will  be  provided  until 
the  west  cenual  front  is  completed  lor  occu- 
pants in  the  terrace  level: 


Floor 


Senate  side 


House  side 


Occupant 


Terrace  at  basement  level 


ST  1.-3, 

9,-11. 
ST  4, -6,   8 

2M,    4M 
ST -2,    10 
ST  13,    17 
ST  16, 

20, 

28. 


5,  -7, 


15, 
-6M. 


Capitol  Police. 
Senators. 


18,-19. 
22,  -2*, 
30. 


HT-1,  3,  5,-15,  17.  J9.,„ 
Zl;HT-2,  4.  6.  ZM  4M, 
6M,  12, -14,  16,  18,  20, 
26,-28. 

NT  8, -10 


Congressional  Directory. 

Sergeant  at  Arms. 

Architect  ol  the  Capitol  engineering  shops 
(mechanical  and  electrical)  and  storage 
areas.  , ,. 

Architect  ol  the  Capitol  engineering,  iMe 
room,  flag  room,  shops,  storage  area,  etc. 


Pages. 


The  relocation  of  the  following  offices  will 
be  required  towards  the  end  of  the  project 
when  new  accommodations  for  such  purposes 
can  be  provided  in  the  new  extended  west 
front  These  rooms  were  all  part  of  the  cor- 
ridors originally  and  will  be  returned  to  that 
use  in  the  new  plan: 


Senate  side 

House  side 

Occupant 

1st  floor 

S-M9 

Majority  whip. 

H  148  ... 

Maiority  leader. 

H-161--. 

Doctor's  office. 

2d  floor  - 

S  237 

Senator  Bible. 

H  229    .. 

Minority  leader. 

S  337 

Minority  secretary. 

Between 

House  Administration 

H  327 

Committee. 

andH- 

328. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  of  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Strattoni  and  to  oppose  appropri- 
ation of  funds  which  would  permit  the 
drawing  up  of  pre  bid  construction  plans 
for  the  extension  of  the  Capitol's  west 
front.  In  opposing  the  proposed  exten- 
sion of  the  west  front,  I  am  joined  by 
the  thousands  of  members  of  the  Ameri- 


can Institute  of  Architects,  the  editors 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  I  believe,  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  who  recently 
announced  a  spending  cutback  on  Fed- 
eral construction  . 

Bv  now  It  should  be  obvious  to  all 
Members  of  the  House  that  a  building 
project  undertaken  by  the  Capitol  Archi- 
tect predictably  results  in  excessive  ex- 
pense and  embarrassment  for  Congress- 
men. As  a  former  builder.  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  Architects'  estimated  cost 
of  SI 66.95  per  square  foot  for  the  west 
front,  five  times  the  cost  of  the  cata- 
strophic Rayburn  Building,  is  beyond  the 
wildest  stretch  of  exorbitance.  'We  know, 
in  addition,  that  because  the  Architect 
is  always  from  25  to  50  percent  off  in 
his  estimates,  that  the  already  incredible 
projected  cost  will  be  boosted  to  a  point 
which  will  be  scandalous.  I  say  today 
that  it  is  us.  the  Members  of  Congress, 
not  the  Capitol  Architect,  who  will  be 
held  accouiitable  for  the  excess.  Perhaps 
more  important  than  the  money  and  the 
excess  of  the  Capitol  Architect  is  the  fact 
that  he  proposes  to  bur>-  the  only  re- 
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maintng  section  of  the  original  Capitol 
Building.  For  posterity,  if  not  for  thrift 
and  political  wisdom,  we  should  preserve 
the  Capitol  Building  and  treat  it  as  a 
great  historic  monument. 

I  would  implore  that  House  Members 
vote  for  the  reasonable  amendment  of 
Congressman  Sam  Stratton  to  provide 
nominal  funds  for  planning  of  restora- 
tion of  this  historic  building. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  provision  in  this  appropria^.on 
measure  earmarking  $2  million  for  a  so- 
called  study  for  the  costly  development 
and  expansion  of  the  west  front  of  the 
Capitol  should  be  eliminated. 

The  project  is  simply  too  costly  and 
most  inappropriate  at  this  time.  The 
public  is  going  to  utter  a  valid  cry  of 
indignation  and  disapproval  that  will 
ring  with  contempt  if  this  project  is  ap- 
proved. They  will  want  to  know  just 
why  this  project  is  needed  and  there  will 
be  no  justifiable  reason  forthcoming. 

They  will  ask  why  the  Congress  must 
spend  $45  million  for  the  expansion  of 
the  west  front  on  the  heels  of  the  Presi- 
dents  decision  to  cut  back  certain  Gov- 
ernment-Construction by  up  to  75  per- 
cent as  an  effort  to  slow  inflation. 

They  wUl  wonder  why  the  Congress 
feels  it  so  urgently  needs  two  new  res- 
taurants, two  movie  theaters  and  some 
additional  private  offices  so  urgently, 
when  inflation  and  increased  interest 
rates,  combined  with  a  hea%-y  tax  burden, 
prevents  them  from  purchasing  and  en- 
joying a  few  niceties  of  their  own  such 
as  a  home,  a  car,  perhaps  a  new  television 
set. 

They  are  going  to  wonder  iiow  this  ex- 
penditure is  going  to  help  them  get  that 
college  loan  to  get  junior  or  sister 
through  school  this  year  when  the  banks 
are  not  lending  at  7  percent  and  the  Con- 
gress still  has  not  cleared  legislation  to 
ease  this  most  urgent  problem. 

The  public  might  say,  and  I  would  cer- 
tainly agree,  that  if  the  west  front  of 
the  Capitol  is  in  lu-gent  need  of  repair 
then  let  us  repair  it.  But  we  should  go  no 
further  than  this. 

The  reasoning  and  case  for  those  of  us 
who  oppose  appropriating  funds  in  ex- 
cess of  those  necessary  for  repair  was 
substantiated  recently  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Aj-chitects  in  a  letter  which 
I  received  from  Its  President,  Mr.  Rex 
W.  Allen.  I  include  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

The  Americ.*n   Institute 

OF  Architects. 
Washington.  DC  ,  September  9,  1969. 
Re  west  front  of  the  Capitol. 
Hon.  Richard  Fulton. 
U.S.   House   of   Representative's, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Fulton:  The  West 
Front  of  the  United  States  Capitol  is  in  an 
adv,uiced  state  of  disrepair.  This  condition 
has  been  brought  about  by  a  combination  of 
age  and  neglect.  Corrective  measures  must 
be  taken  to  insure  the  safety  and  structural 
soundness  of  the  building. 

One  solution  proposed  by  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  to  correct  the  deficiencies  of  the 
West  Wall  Is  a  4.5  acre,  $45  million  exten- 
sion. Under  this  plan  new  office  space,  cafe- 
terias and  tourist  facilities  would  be  built 
with  the  West  Front  becoming  an  interior 
wall.  We  are  opposed  to  this  plan  because, 
In  our  opinion,  the  sadeiy.  structural  integ- 


rity and  historical  slgnlficanae  of  the  build- 
ing can  be  assured  without  an  extension. 

Soon  3^^u  will  be  asked  to  approve,  as  part 
of  the  Legislative  Branch  appropriation  bill, 
$2  million  to  be  spent  on  detailed  architec- 
tural plans  and  specifications  for  the  pro- 
posed extension  project.  We  urge  you  to  vote 
again.st  this  request. 

To  us  it  seems  much  more  important  to 
begin  immediate  repairs  and  restoration  of 
the  West  Front.  It  is  imperative  that  dan- 
gerous structural  conditions  be  corrected  as 
soon  as  possible  Accordingly,  the  $2  mil- 
lion sliould  be  allocated  to  this  purpose. 

Furthermore,  we  believe  funds  should  be 
approprlnted  to  study  the  cost  of  and  tech- 
niques for  restoring  the  West  Front.  Only 
after  such  a  study  has  been  made  can  the 
Congress  make  a  rational  choice  between 
restoration  or  extension  of  the  West  Front. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rex  W.  Allen,  President. 

P.S. — Did  you  know  that  the  extension  of 
the  west  front  of  the  Capitol  will  cost  five 
times  more  than  the  Rayburn  Building?  Here 
ai-e  the  flacts:  • 

Rayburn  building: 

Gross  area    (square  feet) 2,375,000 

Total     cost $81,367,000 

Square  foot   cost $34.26 

West   front   extension   project: 

Gross  area  (square  feet) 269,528 

Total  cost  (estimate). $45,000,000 

Square  foot  cost $166.59 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  strongly 
support  any  effort  to  preserve  our  Capi- 
tol, and  I  will  give  my  endorsement  to 
any  proposal  designed  to  save  the  Capi- 
tol's west  front. 

I  also  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
will  not  supE>ort  any  expansion  of  the 
Capitol,  because  I  do  not  feel  such  an 
expansion  is  necessary. 

It  is  understood  that  proposals  for  ex- 
pansion involve  about  4'2  acres,  upon 
which  are  to  rest  two  new  restaurants, 
two  movie  theaters,  some  additional  com- 
mittee rooms,  and  about  two  dozen  auxil- 
iary ofiSces  for  designated  Members  of 
Congress.  It  is  also  imderstood  that 
escalators  would  be  provided  for  this 
complex,  thereby  adding  considerably  to 
the  costs  of  the  expansion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  see  now  an 
expansion  of  the  Capitol  can  be  justified. 
The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
there  is  jiast  no  need  for  any  of  the  facili- 
ties involved  in  the  proposed  expansion. 

It  should  he  remembered  that  in  March 
of  1968  the  Congress  passed  legislation 
that  authorized  a  National  Visitor  Center 
at  the  site  of  the  Union  Station.  This  act 
authorizes  S5  million  for  development  of 
this  Center,  which  will  include  theaters 
and  interpretive  displays  for  tourists — 
the  facility  will  occupy  18.1  acres.  In  ad- 
dition. $11  million  are  authorized  for  the 
development  of  a  garage  with  a  4.000-car 
capacity.  Over  and  at>ove  this,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  facilities  will  be  set  up  to 
provide  snack  bars  and  other  accom- 
modations for  visitors,  thereby  provid- 
ing a  maximum  of  visitor  convenience. 

It  should  be  recognized,  too,  that  there 
is  no  shortage  of  ofBce  facilities,  for  the 
new  Rayburn  Building  provides  a  lot  of 
offlce  space  and  a  bounty  of  committee 
facilities.  In  addition,  the  Cannon  Build- 
ing has  been  refurbished  and  provides 
very  satisfactory  accommodations  for 
House  Members.  Over  and  above   this, 
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the  Longworth  Building  is  presently  be- 
ing renovated  and  converted  into  ideal 
office  quarters. 

There  is  another  thing  that  dictates 
against  the  expansion  of  the  Capitol,  and 
that  is  co6t.  Estimates  range  from  $40 
to  $70  million  on  the  costs  of  expansion, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is 
taxpayer  money.  Today  we  are  talking  a 
lot  about  cutting  down  on  Federal  spend- 
ing and  curbing  inflation — if  we  are  real- 
ly serious  about  doing  it,  this  is  a  good 
place  to  start. 

In  short.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  position 
is  that  I  support  preservation  of  the 
Capitol  but  oppose  expansion.  I  am  in- 
terested in  preserving  our  Capitol — I  am 
also  interested  in  saving  the  money  of 
the  taxpayer.  Let  us  not  make  an  amuse- 
ment center  out  of  this  historic  build- 
ing. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  as 
the  west  front  of  the  Capitol  is  con- 
cerned, I  believe  the  report  of  engineers 
is  clear  that  an  extension  as  proposed  is 
best  over  the  long  run. 

However,  I  vote  in  the  negative  because 
of  the  appropriation  for  extra  staff  as- 
sistance which  I  consider  to  be  an  infla- 
tionarj-  example,  and  other  purely  legis- 
lative expenditures  with  which  I  cannot 
agree. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  vote 
against  the  legislative  appropriations 
bill,  H.R.  13763.  is  my  first  opportunity 
to  record  my  vote  against  the  unreason- 
able salary  increases  provided  under  the 
Kappel  Commission  recommendations  as 
provided  by  Public  Law  90-206. 

It  was.  and  is,  my  strong  feeling  that 
the  House,  under  provisions  of  the  reso- 
lution, should  have  been  afforded  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  this  matter. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  Congress 
poured  gasoline  on  the  fires  of  inflation 
by  the  untimely  action  it  took  on  these 
excessive  salary  increases.  I  also  believe 
that  lintil  we  have  established  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, we  err  in  authorizing  an  ad- 
ditional clerk  for  our  congressional 
staffs. 

F^irther,  it  is  my  conviction  that  we 
should  ha?e  a  more  firm  cost  figure  on 
the  restoration  or  rebuilding  of  the  west 
wall  of  the  Capitol  before  we  appropriate 
hu!je  sums  for  a  large  addition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  all  of  my  public 
life,  going  over  a  third  of  a  centurj',  I 
have  stood  for  the  highest  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. I  was  elected  to  Congress  on  that 
platform.  Not  to  vote  against  this  legis- 
lative appropriation  bill  would  be  a  be- 
trayal of  the  trust  of  the  people  who 
sent  me  here  to  represent  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

For  payment  to  Pearle  Je.in  Bates,  widow 
of  William  H.  B.-ites,  late  a  Represent'- tive 
from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  $42,500. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  needless  to  say,  I  am  for 
the  extension  of  the  west  front.  I  am  also 
for  the  new  Madison  Library  and  I  think 
that  has  been  discussed  pretty  thor- 
oughly. 

But  I  have  a  personal  matter  to  take 
up  with  reference  to  the  hearings.  With 
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reference  to  page  619.  you  will  find  a 
colloquy  between  myself  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  relative  to  a 
country  club  maintained  by  one  of  our 
international  organizations. 

The  chaii-man  asked  me  if  it  was  Mr. 
McNamara's  bank.  I  thought  at  the  time 
it  was,  since  my  memory  was  a  little  liazy 
since  this  occurred.  It  was  first  called  to 
my  attention  by  a  story  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  in  E>ecember  1966.  One  of  the 
news  services  saw  fit  to  engage  in  that 
favorite  pastime  of  low  rating  a  Member 
of  Congress  when  he  makes  a  little  mis- 
take. But  I  want  this  news  service  to 
know  that  I  was  not  in  complete  error. 
What  we  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  coun- 
try club  that  wsis  built  in  Montgomery 
County,  Md.,  by  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund. 

I  stated  they  were  using  money  that 
we  had  contributed.  The  news  service 
story  stated  I  was  in  error  as  to  where 
the  money  came  from.  Do  you  know 
what  the  IMF  said?  The  money  came 
from  their  revenues,  from  interest  earned 
on  capital  contributed  to  the  Fimd.  Mind 
you,  they  considered  revenues  to  be  avail- 
able to  be  used  for  country  clubs  or  any- 
thing they  want  to  use  it  for.  I  do  not 
think  that  that  was  the  purpose  that  this 
Congress  or  any  pjevious  Congress  voted 
the  $5  billion  capital  that  the  United 
States  contributed  to  their  funds. 

Also  they  stated  I  was  in  error  about 
the  fact  that  employees  of  the  IMF  and 
of  the  so-called  World  Bank  do  not  pay 
income  tax.  Oh.  yes.  they  pay  income 
tax.  They  file  a  return.  I  am  talking  about 
American  citizens.  Foreign  citizens  do 
not.  but  American  citizens,  we  were  told, 
have  to  pay  the  income  tax.  They  fill  out 
their  forms  and  pay  the  tax.  Do  you  know 
what  they  then  do?  They  notify  their 
President,  "I  paid  so  much  income  tax." 
and  they  are  refunded  that  income  tax 
out  of  a  special  fund. 

So  no  employee  of  the  World  Bank  or 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  actu- 
ally pays  an  income  tax.  You  pay  it  for 
him. 

The  chairman    (Mr.  Andrews)    asked 
me  if  they  paid  any  club  dues,  and  I  said 
that  I  did  not  know,  probably  not.  They 
claim  they  do.  The  membership  is  lim- 
ited to  the  IMP.  but  other  international 
organization     employees     stationed     in 
Washington  may  get  an  a.ssociate  type 
of  membership.  This  club  is  known  as 
the  Bretton  Woods  Recreation  Center.  It 
is  out  River  Road  in  Maryland,  and  the 
people  of  Montgomery  County.  Md..  and 
the  State  of  Maryland   are  subsidizing 
them,  to  some  extent,  because  thev  are 
tax  exempt.  Their  real  estate  is.  But  I 
understand  they   do  make  a  voluntary 
contribution  of  some  tax  money  to  the 
State  of  Maryland.  What  they  do  in  re- 
lation to  Montgomery  County  I  do  not 
know.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  ad- 
vises me  that  the  club  has  filed  no  re- 
quest for  exemption  as  far  as  Federal  tax 
is  concerned.  But  neither  have  they  filed 
a  return. 

The  only  point  I  want  to  make  to  the 
reporter  who  wrote  that  story  and  who 
tried  to  make  it  a  little  facetious  is  that 
his  money  is  involved.  Your  money  is  in- 
volved. And  I  want  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  to  the  facts.  I  hope  there 
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is  some  w«iy  we  can  exert  a  little  pressure 
on  these  international  organizations  so 
they  do  not  feel  that  they  do  not  have  to 
be  responsible  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  entrusted  to  them. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  am  ver>'  pleased  that 
my  colleague  from  Texas  has  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  the  information 
concerning  the  Bretton  Woods  Country 
Club.  I  drive  by  it  every  day.  It  is  the 
only  way  to  the  Capitol  and  return.  It  is 
at  the  end  of  River  Road.  I  understand 
it  cost  $4  million.  I  asked  them  what  they 
were  doing  building  this  sort  of  a  club, 
and  they  said,  "The  people  we  have  com- 
ing here  cannot  play  at  Burning  Tree, 
and  they  ought  to  have  just  as  ^'ood  a 
club   as  Burning   Tree."   So   they   have 
taken  revenues  earned  by  our  money  to 
build  it.  I  am  delighted  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  bringing  out  the  fact  that 
it  was  partially  your  tax  dollars  and  not 
somebody  else's  that  built  this  country 
club.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  CASEY.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's remarks.  Frankly,  the  point  I  want 
to  make  is  that  these  international  orga- 
nizations do  not  have  to  answer  to  any- 
one. If  you  call  seeking  information  and 
they  do  not  want  to  give  it  to  you,  there 
is  no  way  you  can  get  it,  and  this  Con- 
gress has  no  control  over  so-called  reve- 
nues from  the  money  we  have  furnished 
these  organizations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimaber  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest 
to  the  Rcntleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Casey  >  that  perhaps  we  should  offer  the 
pooh-bahs  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  some  of  the  plush  offices  that 
will  be  built  in  the  west  front  of  the 
Capitol  and  the  use  of  the  restaurants 
and  theaters.  Perhaps  that  international 
outfit  would  then  divvy  up  the  money 
to  finance  the  west  front. 

Yes,  the  gentleman  is  correct.  This  in- 
ternational banking  outfit,  which  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  have  heavily 
subsidized,  bought  some  280  acres  of 
Maryland  farmland  at  about  $4,000  an 
acre,  put  in  a  golf  course,  tennis  court, 
and  swimming  pools — all  for  the  bene- 
fit of  officials  and  employees.  Wonderful 
are  the  ways  of  the  foreign  aiders  when 
it  comes  to  spending  other  people's 
money. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  suspect  repair  work 
is  necessary  on  the  west  front  of  the 
Capitol,  but  that  docs  not  mean  that 
we  must  now  embark  on  a  tremendous 
expansion  program,  costing  millions  of 
dollars  and  complete  with  all  the  frills 
that  are  here  proposed  to  be  built  into 
the  west  front. 

More  particularly,  we  have  no  business 
whatever  at  this  time  loading  upon  the 
taxpayers  of  this  countrj'  another  $100 
million  House  Office  Building  under  the 
cuise  and  subterfuge  of  erecting  an  an- 
nex to  the  Librarj'  of  Congress. 

I  ask  those  who  support  it:  where  do 
you  propose  to  get  money  for  all  these 
works? 


I  might  also  ask  where  It  is  proposed 
to  get  the  money  to  pay  the  salary 
Increases  for  Members  of  Congress  plus 
the  leaders  of  Congress  that  are  con- 
tained In  this  bill?  No  one  has  discussed 
that  up  to  this  point.  I  do  not  know  the 
total  cost  of  the  salarj'  increases.  I  as- 
sume it  is  around  $4  million.  I  ask  the 
Chairman,  What  is  the  cost  of  the  con- 
gressional pay  increases  plus  the  leaders' 
pay  increases,  some  of  which  are  more 
than  41  percent,  and  for  which  the  money 
is  provided  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
the  amount  to  annualize  the  Membeis" 
pay  and  the  leadership  pay  increases 
is  $3,938,300. 

Mr  GROSS.  How  much? 
Mr.    ANDREWS    of    Alabama.    It    is 
$3,938,300    to    annualize    the    increased 
rat.es  of  pay. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  approximately  $4 
million. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  It  will  not 
miss  by  much. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  it  is  in  this  bill,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  ANTDREWS  of  Alabama.  It  is  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  This  is  the  one  bill, 
of  all  the  appropriation  blUs  we  have  had 
in  this  Congress  this  year,  even  after  the 
July  1  pay  increase  went  into  effect  for 
other  employees  of  the  Government 
that  has  contained  money  to  fund  the 
pay  iiicrease.  This  is  the  only  one.  Can 
the  gentleman  tell  me  why  the  pay  in- 
crease on  July  1  for  other  employees  in 
the  Federal  Government  has  not  been 
put  in  the  appropriation  bills,  but  is  be- 
ing held  back  for  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  All  I  can 
say  is  it  is  not  being  done  in  any  appro- 
priation bill.  The  increased  pay  increase 
that  became  effective  July  1,  1969,  will  be 
handled  in  a  supplemental  bill  some  time 
in  the  future,  and  the  same  thing  is  true 
with  the  military  bills  and  the  other  bills. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  can  get  no  answer  as  to 
the  reason  v.hy  the  pay  increases  are  not 
funded  in  the  separate  appropriation 
bills  as  they  come  along,  ratlier  than 
putting  them  in  a  lump  sum  into  a  later 
supplemental  appropriation,  this  bill  be- 
ing the  sole  exception.  I  am  cui'ious  to 
know  why. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  can  say 
this.  It  might  be  that  some  of  the  agen- 
cies will  absorb  part  of  the  additional 
money  needed  for  pay  increases.  That 
will  not  be  true  of  the  legislative  branch. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  frcm  Iowa  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. » 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  is  the 
House  of  Representatives  absorbing  any 
part  of  the  cost  of  this  pay  increase? 
Ivlr.  ANTDREWS  of  Alabama.  There  is 
no  supplemental  money  in  liere.  We  will 
take  it  up  next  spring. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  say  to  the  pen- 
tleman  I  am  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  the  S2. 800. 000  for  the  new 
House  Office  Building  under  the  guise 
of  a  new  Library  of  Congress  armex.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  amendment  will 
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be  defeated  for  the  $100  million  that  the 
building  will  eventually  cost  is  just  more 
money  to  be  spent.  Then  I  will  vote 
against  this  bill  for  the  added  reason 
that  the  pay  increases  are  funded  here, 
and  then  I  am  opposed  to  the  expansion 
of  the  west  Iront  of  the  Capitol  to  in- 
clude movie  theaters  and  dining  rooms. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  not  be  so  pessimistic 
about  his  amendment. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  If  the  gentleman  is  look- 
ing for  office  space,  I  remind  him  that 
the  Federal  Government  owns  a  build- 
ing just  across  the  street,  built  at  a  cost 
of  a  few  million  dollars,  which  is  rented 
to  a  hotel  corporation  for  only  $17,000 
a  year,  which  amount  of  income  this 
year  was  reduced  by  at  least  $6,900  which 
we  paid  for  the  recaulking  of  some  win- 
dows. That  building  is  available. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  that  building  is  not 
plush  enough,  as  the  gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strikfijhe  requisite  number  of  words. 

(By~  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Jacobs 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  lay- 
man in  the  architectural  world  my  edu- 
cation has  been  enchanced  immeasurably 
here  today.  I  have  learned,  for  example. 
It  Is  cheaper  to  add  three  walls  and  one 
roof  than  to  add  one  wall. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  stoi"y  President 
Lincoln  told  of  the  farmer  who  sued  the 
railroad  for  flooding  his  ground.  The 
farmer  was  represented  by  an  old  county 
seat  lawyer,  an  older  gentleman  with 
years  of  practice.  The  railroad  was  rep- 
resented by  a  young  "city  slicker"  lawyer. 
At  the  close  of  the  trial,  during  the  clos- 
ing arguments,  the  old  country  lawyer 
turned  to  the  young  railroad  attorney 
and  said,  "It  is  not  often  in  my  career 
that  I  have  had  to  concede  to  my  opposi- 
tion the  absolute  proof  of  his  case:  be- 
cause the  attorney  for  the  railroad,  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant,  has  estab- 
lished beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  by 
scientific  evidence,  by  charts,  by  graphs, 
that  the  railroad  right-of-way  could  not 
possibly  have  flooded  my  client's  farm." 
He  said,  "But,  young  man,  I  have  just  one 
question  for  you.  Have  you  ever  been 
down  on  that  farm  when  it  was  raining?" 

We  have  depended,  it  seems  to  me,  as 
a  government  and  as  a  nation  and  as  a 
society  on  the  opinion  of  experts  decade 
in  and  decade  out.  As  I  understand,  it 
was  the  experts  who  told  us  that  we  could 
go  to  Southeast  Asia  and  cause  one  dic- 
tator to  prevail  over  another  within  a 
year  or  two  because  the  idea  machines 
said  so. 

As  I  recall,  it  was  the  experts,  the  very 
experts  involved  in  this  problem,  who  as- 
sured us  taxpayers — I  was  a  private  citi- 
zen at  the  time — that  the  Rayburn  Office 
Building  could  be  put  up  with  $60  of  $65 
million  rather  than  $70,  $80,  $90,  or  $110 
million — one  can  get  lost  in  those  figtires 
as  quickly  as  one  can  get  lost  in  the  Ray- 
burn  Building — whatever  those  figures 
might  be. 

One  day  I  was  on  my  way  to  work  and 
I  looked  up  at  the  Cannon  Office  Build- 


ing and  I  noticed  what  I  then  thought 
was  a  railing  but  soon  learned  from  the 
experts  was  a  balustrade  was  being  torn 
down,  which  seemed  like  a  sensible  idea, 
since  it  is  a  rather  ugly  appendage  to  that 
building,  anyhow. 

So  I  called  the  Architect's  office  and 
asked  why.  They  said,  "Well,  the  stone 
in  the  balustrade  is  sugaring."  I  clam- 
bered up  to  the  top  of  the  building  with 
my  old  Polaroid  and  took  a  few  pictures 
of  the  sugaring  balustrade  and  showed 
it  to  some  other  experts,  who  told  me, 
that  was  right;  that  in  75  or  100  years 
it  might  weaken  enough  to  constitute 
a  danger.  A  few  weeks  later,  lo  and  be- 
hold, here  came  another  balustrade  on 
top  of  the  Cannon  Office  Building.  You 
could  not  miss  that  one,  and  you  can- 
not miss  it  today,  because  it  happens  to 
be  01  nonmatching  stone.  So  I  called  the 
Architect's  office  and  said,  "Why  in  the 
worlcj  are  you  putting  up  another  balus- 
trade? What  useful  purpose  can  it  serve? 
It  io  not  particularly  pretty  and  it  does 
not  match."  The  Architect's  representa- 
tive told  me,  "Well,  Congressman,  it  is 
because  if  we  had  workmen  on  top  of 
the  building,  we  have  to  provide  for  their 
safety  or  else  they  might  fall  off."  I  said 
that  there  is  a  hardware  store  down  the 
street  where  you  can  buy  clothesline  and 
hook  it  around  their  waists,  if  that  is 
your  problem.  Then  I  asked  how  much 
it  cost.  And  the  answer  was,  oh,  just  a 
half  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  parking  places  in 
the  subterranean  theater  to  the  south  of 
the  office  building  only  run  $10,000  per 
car.  And  I  have  not  seen  a  $10,000  car 
even  parked  in  any  one  of  those  places 
yet.  It  was  the  experts  who  designed  for 
the  United  States  of  America  the  B-70 
bomber — at  $1  billion  for  two  of  them. 
The  first  crashed  on  takeoff.  And  the 
other  is  in  a 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the   gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  intense  interest  in  pro- 
tecting the  taxpayers'  dollar,  but  I  think, 
if  I  could  say  to  him,  knowing  him  as  I 
do — and  he  is  a  very  distinguished  and 
capable  Member  of  this  House — that  if 
he  had  had  the  experience  of  coming 
tc  this  Congress  as  I  did  18  years  ago 
and  traveling  literally  through  a  slum — 
not  Just  sliun -looking  but  also  slum- 
smelling — area  in  the  place  where  those 
garages  are  now  constructed  and  then, 
if  after  that  rather  degrading  experi- 
ence the  gentleman  could  also  have  ex- 
perienced as  I  did  the  .search  for  a  park- 
ing place  when  you  got  over  here  to 
Capitol  Hill  at  8:30  in  the  morning,  I 
think  that  the  able  gentlemen  would 
agree  that  the  beauty  we  have  created 
there  and  the  filth  that  we  have  removed 
from  the  area  of  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States  is  money  well  spent. 

Mr,  JACOBS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution,  and  the  gentleman 
is  entitled  to  his  opinion,  but  I  do  not 
share  it.  I  think  that  that  filth  could 
have  been  cleared  away  and  an  aerosol 
can  of  deodorant,  or  whatever  is  neces- 
sary, could  certainly  have  done  away 
with  the  smell  without  constructing 
these  parking  places  at  a  cost  of  $10,000 
per  car. 
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I  happened  to  have  been  associated 
with  a  Member  of  Congress  20  years  ago 
who  had  to  park  six  blocks  away  from 
here  in  order  to  go  to  his  office  building. 
That  was  my  father.  He  walked  each 
day  and  stayed  in  good  condition.  I  do 
not  think  $10,000  spent  for  a  parking 
place  is  at  all  necessary.  And  while  we 
are  at  it,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  needed 
to  put  a  $1  million  park  on  top  of  the 
building  so  that  the  esthetic  view  would 
be  enhanced  on  the  outside  of  the  office 
windows:  especially  since  the  people 
should  be  typing  and  not  looking  out  of 
them.  Instead,  we  should  have  provided 
parking  spaces  for  those  people  who  paid 
for  the  garage:  namely,  our  constituents 
who  come  to  visit  here  and  still  drive 
all  over  town  trying  to  find  a  place  to 
park. 

I  was  here  20  years  ago  and  sat  in  the 
gallery  and  saw  the  superstructure  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  described. 
There  was  scaffolding  throughout  this 
Chamber.  And  here  comes  the  confusion 
of  a  layman  when  he  listens  to  experts 
speak  on  this  subject.  Of  course,  when 
you  become  confused,  they  then  explain 
to  you  that  if  you  could  read  it  in  the 
"original  Greek,"  you  would  understand 
better.  Twenty  years  ago  the  problem 
was  that  this  ceiling  was  going  to  fall 
straight  down.  Now  the  problem  is  that 
the  west  front  is  going  to  fall  over.  Yet 
at  that  time  they  did  not  add  any  restau- 
rants up  there  or  add  any  toilets  up  there 
or  add  any  honeycombing  up  there,  and 
the  ceiling  seems  to  have  held  pretty  well. 
Somehow  they  managed  to  get  the  job 
done  without  adding  all  of  those  posh 
things. 

Now,  with  this  $45  million  which, 
translated  into  overruns  is  $65  million, 
if  you  count  a  43-percent  overrun,  which 
is  what  you  had  better  figure,  it  is  the 
track  record  of  the  Capitol  Architect. 
I  think  it  constitutes  a  pretty  expensive 
pay  toilet.  Perhaps,  we  could  strike  a  new 
SI 00  coin  for  a  pay  toilet  or.  perhaps,  we 
can  get  shoe  shines  at  $70  a  shine  or 
something  like  that  in  order  to  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  proposed  cost  of  the 
new  structure. 

I  think  the  formula  for  solving  this 
problem  is  to  take  the  west  wall  of  the 
extension  and  move  it  east  40  and  80  feet 
at  various  points  and  let  that  do  the  job. 

Now,  unfortunately,  the  person  who 
has  the  burden  of  the  negative  cannot 
bring  up  pretty  pictures  and  graphs  to 
show  you.  Only  those  who  assume  the 
positive  burden  can  put  up  graphs  and 
architectural  drawings.  However,  very 
hastily  I  have  prepared  a  couple  of  draw- 
ings— and  they  did  not  cost  as  much  as 
those  which  have  heretofore  been 
presented. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Yates >  Mr.  Jacobs  '..as  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first 
drawing  that  I  had  prepared  was  a  draw- 
ing showing  that  45  million  $1  bills,  laid 
end  to  end  from  Washington,  D.C.,  would 
reach  to  Rome — which  reminds  me  of  an 
old  architectural  saying  that,  "if  all  of 
the  architects  in  the  world  were  laid 
end  to  end  they  would  not  reach  a  con- 
clusion." 
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Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

There  is  a  problem  suggested,  on 
page  262  of  the  hearings,  which  is  a  seri- 
ous problem  and  which  could  become  a 
more  serious  matter  for  the  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  who  Uves  near 
the  Capitol. 

Under  the  Additional  House  Office 
Building  Act  of  1955  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  is  authorized,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  House  Office  BuUding  Com- 
mission, to  acquire  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  any  pubUcly  or  privately 
owned  property  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia located  south  of  Independence  Ave- 
nue in  the  vicinity  of  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Grounds  for  additions  to  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Grounds.  The  Solicitor's  opinion  since 
that  time  has  indicated  that  "in  the  vi- 
cinity" means  anything  at  least  up  to  2 
miles. 

When  the  question  was  asked  in  the 
hearings  regarding  leapfrogging  across 
private  property  in  order  to  acquire  a 
vacant  piece  of  ground  or  an  occupied 
piece  of  groimd,  people  speaking  for  the 
Architect  said  that  they  would  not  do 
that  all  at  one  time.  But.  there  was  an 
insinuation  that  ultimately  we  would  re- 
quire all  of  the  property  between  here 
and  the  Anacostia  River  and  we  would 
not  be  leapfrogging  in  such  an  operation. 
I  am  not  trying  to  be  facetious. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  the  old  Provi- 
dence Hospital  grounds  which  the  com- 
mittee decided  not  to  buy  at  this  time. 
The  suggestion  is  made  in  the  hearings 
that  this  would  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  police  academy  or  for  addi- 
tional accommodations  for  the  House.  I 
assume  that  that  piece  of  property  is 
what  we  in  the  neighborhood  now  call 
■South  Mountain"  because  it  is  covered 
to  a  height  comparable  to  about  a  three- 
story  building  with  dirt  from  excavations 
around  the  HUl.  But  the  man  who  owns  it 
has  a  value  in  that  property.  As  long  as 
there  is  a  threat  of  Government  con- 
demnation, the  individual  who  owns  that 
property  carmot  dispose  of  it.  There  is 
some  discussion  in  the  hearings  that  the 
appraisal  which  was  done  privately  on 
that   particular   piece   of   property   was 
about  $1.25  million  and  they  said  that 
this  should  be  secret.  Of  course,  once  it 
is  printed  in  the  hearings,  it  is  not  secret 
any  more. 

The  appraiser  to  whom  I  talked  stated 
that  based  upon  a  per  foot  basis  at  this 
time  this  property  probably  is  not  worth 
$1.25  million  but  probably  $2,260,000  up 
to  $3,225,000. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  at  issue 
is  this;  the  Government  can  acquire,  un- 
der this  act  of  Congress,  any  piece  of 
property  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Capitol 
and  this  has  a  very  definite  effect  upon 
the  value  of  land  in  this  area.  As  was 
mentioned  before,  if  you  own  a  piece  of 
vacant  property  close  to  the  Capitol  and 
vou  have  the  threat  of  having  the  Gov- 
ernment take  it  over  by  condemnation, 
the  owner  not  only  gets  no  return  from 
this  vacant  property  unless  he  can  pay 
someone  to  dump  dirt  on  because  he  can- 
not sell  it  or  develop  it  due  to  the  threat 
of  future  condemnation. 

This  gets  to  be  a  "people  "   problem 
rather  than  a  property  problem. 


This  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  to 
undo  this  act  of  1955,  the  Additional 
House  Office  Building  Act,  but  I  think  in 
fairness  to  the  people  who  live  on  the 
Hill,  this  body  ought  to  take  a  look  at 
that  act  and  alter  it,  then,  a  man  really 
does  have  some  property  rights  when  he 
holds  title  to  areas  on  the  Hill. 

I  did  not  want  to  have  another  op- 
portunity pass  without  mentioning  this 
situation  which  does  work  a  hardship 
against  individual  ownership.  The  fact 
that  we  do  not  buy  this  land  now  does 
not  take  the  threat  away,  because  there 
was  a  strong  suggestion  in  the  hearings 
that  we  are  postponing  the  action  rather 
than  killing  the  action.  If  we  want  to 
kill  it  for  all  time,  we  can,  and  then  the 
gentleman  could  go  to  the  zoning  com- 
mission and  receive  approval  for  some 
kind  of  property  development,  and  his 
property  would  then  have  a  value. 

Under  the  present  situation  the  action 
taken  by  the  House  precludes  that  cit- 
izen from  making  any  use  of  property 
that  he  holds. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  that  in 
the  argument  today  and  in  the  presen- 
tation— which,  incidentally,  I  thought 
was  excellent,  and  I  want  to  particularly 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  lllmois 
and  the  gentlemen  who  are  both  the 
ranking  member  and  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  for  a  'beautiful  explana- 
tion of  this  extension. 

However,  we  spent  about  90  minutes 
in  justifying  the  proposal,  and  only  5 
minutes  in  opposition  or  on  a  discussion 
of  the  alternatives,  which  were  given  by 
Mr.  Stratton.  Or  maybe  he  had  8  min- 
utes. 

I  believe  that  this  bothers  me  most  of 
all  because  there  apparently  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  controversy  about  this  in 
the  past  but  today  we  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  hear  the  controversy  because 
there  apparently  was  no  division  in  the 
committee.  I  want  to  hear  both  sides  of 
this  question. 

One  of  the  things  that  bothers  me 
about  that  is  that  we  are  going  out  what 
has  been  described  as  44  feet,  56  feet.  88 
feet.  I  am  convinced  from  the  arguments 
that  have  taken  place  that  something 
must  be  done  to  preserve  this  wall,  either 
by  restoration  or  the  building  of  a  new 
wall  outside  of  it  to  enclose  it.  Not  being 
an  architect.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
all  of  the  ways  that  this  can  be  done. 

It  worries  me  that  this  proposal  is  per- 
haps a  hybrid  that  has  come  out  of  the 
distant  past  that  many  of  us  do  not  know 
about.  Apparently  there  was  an  idea 
to  both  build  more  additional  space  and 
enclose  this  wall  because  this  was  the 
plan  that  was  agreed  upon  some  time  in 
the  distant  {>ast. 

I  was  hopeful  today  that  someone 
would  explain — and  I  intend  to  vote  to 
preserve  this  wall  in  some  fashion,  ei- 
ther by  preservation  or  a  new  wall  out- 
side, or  maybe  for  the  plan  that  is  being 
presented— but  I  wish  somebody  would 
explain  to  me  if  there  have  been  alter- 
natives, or  why  the  wall  was  simply  not 
enclosed  in  a  new  wall  instead  of  moving 
it  out  44  feet. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman.  I  would  just  Uke  an  explana- 
tion. Is  this  a  hybrid? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  appreciate  the 
Rentleman's  statement.  Certainly,  there 
is  no  question  about  the  eloquence  of 
those  who  spoke  in  favor  of  the  com- 
mittee proposal.  It  was  impossible  in  even 
8  minutes,  eloquent  as  I  ejn  sure  this 
Member  tried  to  be,  to  answer  all  the 
points  they  made  over  almost  2  full 
hours. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  and  this  is 
the  key,  no  study  has  ever  been  made 
of  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  save 
this  west  front,  without  putting  on  all 
this  gingerbread. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  about 
these  other  technical  gentlemen,  the 
only  person  who  has  been  speaking  out 
on  these  issues  is  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  or  his  assistant,  or  his  paid  con- 
sultants who  are  naturally  dedicated  to 
the  extension  project.  There  has  never 
been,  even  with  all  the  $477,000  already 
spent  on  this  project,  any  actual,  profes- 
sional study  of  what  is  required  to  save 
the  west  front. 

My  amendment,  which  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  offer  at  the  proper  time,  when 
I  will  have  5  minutes  to  explain  it  and 
can  answer  perhaps  some  of  the  other 
ixjints  that  the  gentlemen  made,  my 
amendment  would  take  out  this  $2  mil- 
lion and  put  m  $100,000  to  undertake 
an  engineering  study  to  tell  us  what  is 
the  minimum  we  have  to  do  to  save  the 
west  front  of  the  Capitol  and  how  much 
it  would  cost. 

We  do  not  need  all  of  these  other  facil- 
ities, just  to  save  the  west  front,  and  it 
is  ridiculous  to  maintain  that  we  do.  No- 
body has  ever  made  that  study.  All  we 
are  doing  is  going  on  statements  made 
by  Mr.  Campioli  who  is  himself  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Capitol  Architect  and  who, 
before  he  came  here,  he  was  in  the  archi- 
tectural firm  of  Alfred  Poor  &  Associ- 
ates, who  originally  developed  the  west 
front  extension  plan  and  the  cast  front 
extension,  as  well  as  the  Madison  Build- 
ing, the  Cannon  Building  renovation,  and 
the    Rayburn    garages.    Obviously    Mr. 
Campioli  is  going  to  speak  out  for  his 
employer's  idea,  and  for  the  plans   al- 
ready developed  by  his  prior  employer. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  This  was  the  other  point 
that  concerned  me.  Has  there  been  an 
independent  study?  I  was  concerned  by 
the   lact  that   the   various  professional 
groups  that  have  supported  this,  and  by 
groups  I  mean  the  architectural  firms 
and  engineering  firms  and  so  on — have 
all  been  hired  by  us  through  the  Capitol 
Architect  to  do  the  job.  That  concerns 
me.  I  would  appreciate  the  gentleman, 
and  I  probably  will  support  his  propo- 
sition answering  this  for  me.  I  do  not 
understand  whether  we  need  44  feet  or 
88  feet — if  we  have  to  have  it.  I  will  vote 
for  it.  But  was  there  any  study  or  state- 
ment by  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects— or  putting  them  aside — any  other 
group  that  the  gentleman  has  confidence 
in.  other  than  one  already  hired  to  do 
the  job  who  came  in  and  gave  us  a  report. 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  YATES.  First,  let  me  say  to  the 
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gentleman  that  there  was  a  dispute  in 
our  committee.  I  began  In  disagreement. 
My  mind  was  changed  by  the  evidence. 
The  result  was  unanimous.  But  before  we 
reached  that  unanimous  result,  I  was  op- 
posed to  the  extension,  as  I  pointed 
out.  in  my  statement. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  understood  that. 
Mr.  YATES.  I  wanted  the  restoration 
of  the  wall. 

Mr.   ADAMS.   Did  you  consider   an- 
other plan  rather  than  this  one? 
Mr.  YATES.  Yes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  This  plan  of  44  feet  or 
88  feet.  This  I  understand  has  been  in 
existence  for  3  or  4  years. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thought  of  the  possi- 
bility of  building  a  marble  wall  for  ex- 
ample to  replace  it,  but  I  was  told  by 
the  Architect  and  independent  architects 
to  whom  I  spoke  that  there  would  have 
to  be  a  major  job  of  underpinning  the 
walls.  But  this  would  not  satisfy  the 
people  from  the  AIA  anyway  because 
they  do  not  want  another  kind  of  wall. 
They  want  the  original  wall  restored. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  ex- 
pired, -. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said,  I  examined 
the  AIA  when  they  appeared  before  us. 
They  did  not  doubt  the  adequacy  or  com- 
petency of  a  study  that  was  made  by  the 
firm  of  Thompson  &  Lichtner. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  Uj  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Did  they  agree  that  if 
you  do  not  go  to  the  preservation  of  the 
wall  that  the  proposal  of  44  feet  or  88 
feet  was  the  way  to  do  it? 
Mr.  YATES.  No. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Did  they  agree  with  that? 
Mr.  YATES.  No.  The  AIA  insisted  on 
their   position   tliat  the  wall   could   be 
restored. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Was  there  ever  any  other 
proposition  before  the  committee  or  any 
group  who  said.  We  can  do  this,  it  is 
possible?  You  see,  all  we  have  had  are 
these  two  witnesses.  That  is  what  I  want 
to  know. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to 
find  out  and  that  is  why  I  called  Mr. 
Severud. 

First  let  me  say  tins,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  says  that  there  never 
was  any  study  made  of  a  restoration. 
That  is  not  entirely  true.  The  study  that 
was  made  by  Thompson  &  Lichtner  was 
one  that  gave  them  an  opportunity  to 
declare  their  preference  for  the  type  of 
correction  that  ought  to  be  made  to  the 
wall. 

Finally,  Mr.  Severud,  who  told  me  if 
he  did  not  agree  with  the  architect's 
proposal  he  would  have  rejected  it.  He 
said  he  thought  it  was  impractical.  It 
might  be  possible,  he  said,  but  who 
knows  what  would  be  encount-ered  in  this 
wall. 

He  said  that  the  wall  had  taken  a 
beating  from  the  fire  that  the  British 
set  in  1814;  there  had  been  an  explosion 
some  time  later.  Various  cuts  that  had 
been  made  for  air  conditioning,  for  open- 
ing of  rooms  and  doors  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  that  he  would  not  do  anything 


but  extend  the  wall  in  accordance  with 
the  proposal. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Did  you  discuss  maybe 
going  5  feet,  6  feet,  10  feet,  or  some  num- 
ber other  than  the  proposal  that  is  be- 
fore the  committee? 

Mr.  YATES.  As  consultant  engineer, 
the  responsibility  was  his  rather  than 
that  of  the  original  architect  or  the  orig- 
inal engineers  to  decide  what  should  be 
done.  If  he  did  not  agree  with  the  pro- 
posal, he  would  have  overruled  it.  As 
you  will  note  in  the  telegram  he  sent 
to  me  he  said.  "It  is  my  responsibility. 
If  I  did  not  agree  with  it,  I  would  over- 
rule it." 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  attitude  of  the 
AIA,  1  refer  you  to  page  132  of  the  hear- 
ings—— 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  gentleman  does  not 
have  to  do  that. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  want  to  show  you  what 
the  attitude  is. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  All  I  am  asking  the  gen- 
tleman now  is.  Was  there  any  other  pro- 
posal than  44  feet? 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes;  originally  there  were 
three  plans.  They  decided  upon  plan 
No.  2.  There  has  been  a  slight  change  in 
that. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requiste 
numljer  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams),  has 
raised  a  most  important  point.  The  point 
is  what  study  was  made  and  were  there 
alternatives  suggested?  There  was  and 
there  were.  I  refer  to  page  14  of  our  hear- 
ings wherein  the  language  is  pointed  out. 
The  contract  was  entered  into  in  March 
of  1964  with  a  firm  of  consulting  en- 
gineers, Thompson  &  Lichtner.  They  were 
not  told  to  design  a  plan  to  extend  the 
front.  They  were  told  this:  Would  they 
include  their  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions on — 

First,  whether  the  existing  wall,  if 
found  deficient,  can  be  repaired  in  its 
present  condition; 

Second,  whether  the  existing  wall  can 
be  refaced  with  marble  in  its  present  lo- 
cation: 

Third,  whether  remedial  action  re- 
quires extension  of  the  west  central  front 
and  its  reconstruction  in  marble  as  was 
done  to  the  east  front;  or 

Fourth,  whether  any  other  means  of 
preservation  are  deemed  feasible  and  ad- 
visable. 

Thesn  within  this  broad  degree  of  lati- 
tude, and  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  which  is 
the  amount  our  opponents  of  the  present 
bill  are  proposing  now,  that  we  spend 
$100,000  to  get  an  engineering  survey, 
this  firm  of  engineering  consultants  came 
back  and  said: 

The  only  way  to  save  the  west  wall  is  to 
extend  the  Capitol,  and  use  the  resultant 
walls,  floors  to  buttress  the  old  wall  in  place, 
taking  the  problem  of  temperature  coeffi- 
cients being  unequal  away  from  it.  and  shor- 
ing It  up  for  all  time. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Did  they  recommend  the 


44-foot  and  the  56-foot  and  the  80-foot 
extension,  or  just  an  extension? 

If  they  recommended  that,  I  think  it 
is  very  important. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  They 
recommended  that  the  Capitol  west  front 
must  be  extended  as  the  most  feasible 
and  economic  way  of  doing  it.  Then  came 
the  question  of  how  far.  and  the  question 
of  how  far  was  resolved  first  In  realizing 
that  we  have  to  extend  at  least  30  feet 
in  order  to  get  the  structural  strength  to 
buttress  the  old  walls  and  floors. 

Second,  when  we  push  out  the  wall,  we 
have  to  go  beyond  the  projection  of  the 
center  section,  which  is  44  feet,  and  we 
have  to  build  the  sides  out  more  than  44 
feet  in  order  to  achieve  structural  har- 
mony. The  cost  is  not  in  the  additional 
10  feet,  but  the  cost  is  in  the  fact  that 
we  have  to  go  out  from  the  old  walls 
to  strengthen  them  and  buttress  them. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  rec- 
ord of  tlie  hearings  at  page  113,  there  is 
a  technical  explanation  of  what  the  gen- 
tleman just  said.  Mr.  Campioli  said: 

The  proposed  projection  is  necessary  to 
.-lUow  for  sufficient  extension  of  the  old  north 
and  south  wings  beyond  the  existing  west 
central  wing  in  order  to  permit  the  develop- 
ment of  a  proper  lateral  buttressing  action 
against  the  existing  northwest  and  southwe.-^t 
corners  of  this  wing,  and  also  to  provide  a 
sufficient  .irea  for  the  development  of  a  nec- 
essary and  proper  expansion  Joint  in  the  new 
work  at  these  corners. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  point  is  that  this  study 
was  made  in  1964.  and  this  House  did. 
indeed,  instruct  the  Architect  to  find  the 
best  engineering  firm  and  make  this 
kind  of  study. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr.  STRATTCN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about  how  a  study 
was  made  over  whether  we  should  re- 
store the  west  front  and  so  on.  Actually, 
the  five  volumes  of  the  Thompson  & 
Lichtner  study  are  full  of  pictures  of 
the  details  of  cracks  and  so  on.  but  the 
only  place  this  particular  restoration 
question  is  discussed  is  ir.  a  single  para- 
graph. The  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr. 
Yates  »  also  mentioned  in  his  eloquent 
statement  that  the  assertion  is  contained 
in  just  one  paragraph,  and  all  it  says 
is  that  we  should  extend  the  west  front 
and  not  restore  it.  The  fact  is  that  no 
one  has  ever  considered  what  would  be 
the  relative  cost  of  restoring,  or  wheth- 
er by  extending  the  west  front  by  3  or 
4  feet  instead  of  44  feet  we  might  just 
as  well  accomplish  our  purpose  of  sav- 
ing the  west  front.  This  is  the  primary 
lack  in  this  particular  case.  We  have 
spent  a  half  million  dollars  In  studies 
on  the  west  front  and  we  still  do  not 
have  the  information  of  what  is  needed 
to  restore  the  west  front. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  The 
gentler.ian  points  up  quite  correctly  the 
five  volumes  show  the  cracks  and  de- 
fects and  the  firm  concludes  the  only 
way  we  can  preserve  it  is  to  extend  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  But  it  says  nothing 
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about  what  would  be  involved  in  restora- 
tion or  some  lesser  extension,  or  of  its 

cost.  .    ^     ,^  , 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  It  is 
because  we  need  the  new  walls  and  the 
floors  to  buttress  the  old  floors  and  the 
walls.  ,^„  ^„. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  For  almost  S500.000 
is  that  all  the  information  we  can  get? 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  We 
have  that.  Now  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  vrants  to  spend  another  SI 00 ,000 
to  go  out  and  have  a  new  study  to  get 
the  same  facts.  We  are  running  out  of 
the  time  we  have  to  study  this.  The  inde- 
pendent engineering  study  has  been  to. 
the  facts  have  been  placed  before  the 
Congress,  and  the  time  has  clearly  come 
to  act. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  turn 
very  briefly  to  another  matter,  if  I  may. 
I  refer  to  a  matter  that  is  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  but  is  not 
included  as  part  of  the  appropriation  bill 
itself,  and  that  is  the  section  beginning 
on  page  32  that  refers  to  "Accrual  Ac- 
counting and  Accrued  Expenditures."  I 
am  not  going  to  talk  at  any  length  on 
this  matter,  first  of  all,  because  I  am  far 
from  being  an  expert,  and  second.  I 
know  that  time  is  of  the  essence  here 
todsv. 

I  do  want  to  point  this  out:  There  is 
veiT  serious  and  sharp  disagreement  as 
to  the  conclusions  that  are  stated  in  this 
report.  There  is  a  very  marked  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  views  that  are 
expressed  here  concerning  the  value  of 
accrual  accounting. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
this  is  a  matter  that  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  It  has  been  so 
since  the  original  legislation  was  passed. 
Only  last  year  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Hardy,  conducted  extensive 
hearings  on  this  matter  and  brought 
about  substantial  advances  in  executive 
branch  practices  in  this  important  area. 
The  Comptroller  General  has  ver>'  spe- 
cific and  definite  opinions  on  this  ques- 
tion and  supports  the  Goveriiment  Op- 
erations Committee  position. 

I  rise  only  for  this  purpose;  To  point 
out  to  the  Committee  the  potential  con- 
flicts and  differences  of  jurisdiction 
which  are  involved,  in  the  hope  that 
there  may  be  a  meeting  of  the  minds  as 
to  these  so  that  all  can  move  forward 
into  the  future  in  what  will  be  the  best 
way  of  accounting  for  the  operations  of 
our  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  comment  further,  not  on 
the  bill  under  consideration  here,  but  on 
certain  language  in  the  committee  report. 
As  you  know,  under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  has  jurisdiction  over  budget 
and  accounting  measures  other  than  ap- 
propriations and  has  the  duty  of  receiv- 
ing, studying,  and  reporting  to  the  House 
on  reports  of  the  Comptroller  General. 
The  law  also  requires  the  committee  to 
exercise  legislative  oversight  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  operations  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting  Office.   The   budget   and   ac- 


counting laws  which  have  been  reported 
by  the  committee  prescribe  the  basic 
methods  of  accounting  for  the  Federal 
executive  agencies  and  require  that  the 
agency  accounting  systems  be  approved 
by  the  Comptroller  General. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations has  taken   these   responsibilities 
and  duties  ver>-  seriously.  We  have  for 
several  years  maintained  a  continuous 
study  of"  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  agency  accounting  systems  and, 
in  fact,  have  been  preparing  to  hold  ad- 
ditional hearings  on  the  subject  in  the 
verv-  near  future.  In  the  90th  Congress 
we  "issued  fonnal  reports  on  the  submis- 
sion of  agency  accounting  systems  for 
GAO  approval,  on  the  relationships,  be- 
tween    the     Defense     Contract     Audit 
Agency  and  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice and  on  GAO  bid  protest  procedures. 
In  addition,  we  held  a  meeting  of  Gov- 
ernment financial  managers  to  review 
the   Labor   Department's   approved   ac- 
counting systems  and  we  maintained  a 
continuous    study    of    data    processing 
management    in    the    Federal    Govern- 
ment, a  subject  vei-y  much  involved  in 
Government  accounting.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  we  have  more  day  to  day  discus- 
sions and  conferences  with  the  General 
Accounting  Office  than  with  any  other 
Federal  agency.  The  committee's  record 
for  earlier  Congresses  is  at  least  equal 
to  that  I  have  just  described  for  the  90th 
Congress. 

Consequently,  many  members  of  the 
committee,  including  myself,  were  very 
much  concerned  to  read  the  discussion  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  activities 
and  of  accrual  accounting  on  pages  30  to 
35  of  the  Aopropriations  Committee  re- 
port on  the  legislative  branch  appropria- 
tion bill.  It  is  obvious  that  the  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  are  not 
entirelv  satisfied  with  the  time  and  effort 
the  General  Accounting  Office  has  been 
devoting  to  a  number  of  studies  made 
either  on  its  own  initiative  or  on  request 
by  congressional  committees.  Tlie  com- 
mittee also  questions  the  allocation  of 
GAO  resoiu-ces  in  a  number  of  respects 
and  to  say  the  least,  indicates  some  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  virtues  of  the  ac- 
crual accounting  systems  now  prescnbea 
by  law  for  Federal  agencies.  In  fact,  the 
committee  states  that  it  will  carry  on  ari 
in-depth    study    of    the   desirabihty    of 
these  systems.  This,  of  course,  is  a  matter 
clearlv   within   the   jurisdiction   of    the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

VVThat  I  want  to  state  now  merely  is 
that  we  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  do  take  these 
expressions  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee ver>'  seriously  and  we  intend  to 
study  the  report  and  the  testimony  upon 
which  it  is  based  very  carefully.  If  these 
studies  indicate  that  further  action  on 
the  committee's  part  in  the  way  of  hear- 
ings, proposed  legislation,  or  recom- 
mendations to  the  Comptroller  General 
are  in  order,  the  House  may  be  sure  that 
the  committee  will  take  them. 

During  the  last  Congress,  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  the  ComptroUer  General  re- 
vised his  bid  protest  procedures  to  assure 
fair  and  full  participation  by  the  inter- 
ested parties  in  the  consideration  of  bid 
protests.  He  also  made  a  number  of  im- 


provements in  the  defense  contract 
auditing  field  and  in  the  operaUon  of  his 
office  in  general.  It  is  due  largely  to  a  co- 
operative effort  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Comptroller  General,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
the  President  that  considerable  progress 
is  being  made  in  improving  agency  ac- 
counting systems. 

We  assure  all  concerned  that  the  com- 
mittee will  continue  to  carr>-  out  its  duties 
in  a  vigorous  and  responsible  manner. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend,  his  re- 
marks.) I 

ACCRUAL    ACCOUNTING    AND    ACCrIjED 
EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  call 
special  attention  to  the  statements  in 
the  committee  report  in  regard  to  the 
matter  of  accrual  accounting,  and  also 
the  so-called  accrued  expenditures.  Un- 
der leave  granted,  I  am  including  com- 
mittee report  excerpts  on  these  ques- 
tions: 

Accrual  Accounting  and  Accrued 
Expenditures 
There   was  considerable  discussion   In   the 
hearings  this  year  on  the  status  of  design, 
approval  and  installation  of  accrual  account- 
ing systems   In  all   agencies  of   Government 
and  the  major  effort  now  underway  to  get 
the  systems  ready  to  attempt  to  provide  ac- 
counting support  for  putting  the  fiscal  1972 
expenditure  budget  on  the  so-called  accrual 
basis    rather    than    the    checks-issued    basis 
now   used.  The  GAO,  which   under  the   law 
must    establish    the    guiding    principles   and 
standards  and  approve  the   accounting   sys- 
tems developed  under  them,  is  currently  de- 
voting more  than  200  man-years  of  effort  to 
assisting  executive  departments  and  agencies 
in  developing  acceptable  accounting  systems 
and  to  the  review  and  approval  of  them  This 
approaches    10    percent    of    the    professional 
staff    It  is  another  area  where  there  Is  some 
basis  for  saying  that  some  of  the  manpower 
could    more    usefully    be   shifted    elsewhere. 
This   is   on   top   of    countless   others   in   the 
agencies. 

Accrual   accounting— but  not   accrued  ex- 
penditure budgeting— was  ordained  in  a  law 
passed  by  Congress  in  1956  The  law  also  con- 
templated the  development  and   use  of  so- 
called  cost-based  budgets  for  budget  presen- 
tation as  well  as  for  agency  operating  and  ad- 
ministrative   purposes.    The    proposition    of 
stating  expenditures  in  the  1972  budget  on 
the   so-called   accrual   basis   springs   from   a 
recommendation   in   the    1967   report   of   the 
President  s  Commission  on  Budget  Concepts. 
While  accrual  accounting  has  been  legisla- 
tively ordained  for  some  13  years,  there  has 
been"  considerable   foot-dragging,  apparently 
because  there  has  been  something  less  than 
enthtisiastlc   reception   or   acceptance   of   all 
the  claims  made  on  its  behalf.  A  major  efiort 
is  now  underway  in  respect  to  a  new  account- 
ing  svstem   in   the   Defense   Department     In 
the  civil  departments  and   agencies,  of   136 
systems  subject  to  GAO  approval,  the  com- 
mittee  was   told   that   64.   a   little   less   than 
half,  have  received  G.^O  approval. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
never  been  enamored  with  the  idea  that  ac- 
crual accounting  and  so-called  cost-based 
budgeting  are  necessary  or  even  desirable 
in  many  agencies  of  government. 

There  is  no  inherent  virtue  in  uniformity. 
For  many  agencies  and  actlvitie3,  accrual  ac- 
counting" and  'cost"  budgeting  as  compared 
to  the  older,  conventional  bookkeeping  sys- 
tems in  akin  to  a  distinction  v,1thout  the 
benefit  of  the  substance  of  difference.  There 
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are  many  operetlonfi  where  the  variation  be- 
tween costs  Incurred  (cost-budgeting.  I.e., 
resources  "used")  and  obligations  la  not 
greatly  different  and  of  no  appreciable  sig- 
nificance to  management  In  day-to-day  de- 
cision-making or  In  the  budgeting  process. 
The  same  thing  Is  even  more  so  with  respect 
to  accrued  expeaditures  (I.e..  resources  "ac- 
quired") vs.  the  conventional  checks-Issued 
basis  of  controlling,  recording,  and  reporting 
expenditures.  And  accrual  requirements  are 
superimposed  on  top  of  the  always  essential 
commitment  and  obligation  controls  and  on 
top  of  cash  disbursement  controls.  The  Com- 
mittee agrees  that  in  some  agencies  or  pro- 
grams with  heavy  Inventory  and  contracting 
considerations  accrued  costs  (ccst-budget- 
Ing,  I.e.,  resources  "used")  can  be  of  signifi- 
cant URp  to  mnnagoment  and  review  people 
In  day-to-rlay  operations  and  In  the  formula- 
tion c.f  budgetary  requests.  Cost-crntrol  and 
cost-consciousness  Is  of  course  vital  In  all 
areas,  but  securing  these  ends  hangs  far  more 
on  conscientious  and  intelligent  manage- 
ment and  administration  and  proper  orga- 
nization to  go  with  it  than  It  does  on  cost- 
budgeting. 

There  are  good  grounds,  In  the  Commit- 
tee's view,  for  doubting  that  accrued  expend- 
itures, i.e..  resources  "acquired."  reported 
through  a  formal  accounting  process  that 
rests  on  a  complex  procedure  for  determin- 
ing and  gathering  the  underlying  data,  will 
be  ofsl^lficant  value  to  administration  even 
in  some  areas  where  cost  budgeting  makes 
sense.  Certainly  it  is  questionable  whether 
many  of  the  countless  managers  of  bits  and 
pieces  of  the  Federal  budget  will  ever  find  it 
especially  helpful  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  or 
even  periodically,  to  cultivate  an  intimate 
working  relationship  to  "accrued"  expendi- 
ture data.  It  seems  more  than  likely  that 
most  of  them  will  continue  to  think  and  act 
In  terms  of  commitments  and  obligations, 
and.  In  the  meaningftil  areas,  in  terms  of  per- 
formance or  costs  Incurred.  There  are.  of 
course,  a  number  of  major  procurement  and 
contract  areas  where  "constructive  delivery" 
(I.e..  "liability  incurred" — "accrued  expendi- 
ture") data  is  of  significance  to  managers 
and  review  levels,  but  a  cxirrent  flow  of  In- 
formation of  that  sort  dees  not  need  to  ccme 
through  a  formal  accounting  system  unlver- 
sallv  applied  across  the  government. 

The  current  crash  drive  for  accrued  ex- 
penditure reporting  comes  primarily  from 
the  recommendaticn  to  change  expenditures 
in  the  1972  budget  from  a  checks-issued  basis 
to  an  accrual  basis.  A  not  Inconsiderable  part 
of  the  thrust  for  that  stems  from  a  desire 
to  sophisticate  budget  and  fiscal  data  for 
purposes  of  economic  analysis.  It  Is  said  that 
accrued  expenditures  will  make  the  budget 
more  useful  for  understanding  the  economic 
Impact  of  the  budget.  That  may  be  so  to  a 
limited  segment  of  users  of  budget  aggre- 
gates, but  it  is  commitments,  and  contracts, 
and  obligations  that  set  the  wheels  in  mo- 
tion. Contractual  obligations  of  the  govern- 
ment— in  whatever  form,  with  whomever 
entered  into — are  the  leading  edge,  the  first 
binding  administrative  step  on  which  sub- 
sequent actions  take  place.  And  they  are 
far  from  useless  for  economic  analysis  pur- 
poses. Congress  authorizes  and  appropriates 
on  the  oblisatlonal  authority  basis.  The 
President  states  his  budget  requests  on  this 
basis.  The  grant  of  authority  to  obligate,  and 
the  act  of  committing  and  obligating  that 
authority  once  It  is  granted,  are  from  most 
anc^les  the  most  significant  decision  points 
In  the  whole  fiscal  process. 

When  the  1956  accrual  accounting  bill 
was  under  consideration  Congress  went  out 
of  its  way  to  avoid  requiring  the  use  of  the 
accrued  expenditure  concept  In  the  budget. 
The  floor  manager  of  the  bill  in  the  House 
said  : 

"It  would  also  require  the  accounts  of  the 
departmente  and  agencies  to  be  maintained 


on  an  accrual  basis  so  that  If  the  Congress 
at  some  time  In  the  futttre  should  decide 
on  an  accrued  expenditure  budget  the  neces- 
sary accounting  foundations  will  have  been 
laid.  • 

Ptirtber,  he  s&ld  the  btU  had  been 
amended: 

■••  •  'to  strike  out  that  portion  provid- 
ing that  the  budget  be  submitted  on  an  an- 
nual accrued  expenditure  basis." 

The  Committee,  in  July  1956,  expressed 
general  approval  of  the  cost-budgeting  Idea 
as  to  significant  areas  of  operation.  The  Com- 
mittee was.  however,  in  opposition  to  the 
accrued  expenditure  idea.  It  saw  defects 
then.  It  sees  defects  now. 

The  Committee  commented  at  the  time. 

"The  Committee  is  fearful  that  forcing  the 
entire  Federal  fiscal  structure  to  the  accrued 
expenditure  concept  of  appropriating  is  a 
professional  accountant's  dream  that  may 
well   become   the   taxpayer's   nightmare " 

Anyone  reading  the  hearings  on  the  ac- 
companying bill  will  have  a  hard  time  dis- 
cerning the  superiority  of  recording  and  re- 
porting expenditures  on  the  accrued  basis  as 
against  the  checks-issued  basis  used  from 
way  back — and  which,  incidentally,  will  still 
have  to  be  kept  in  use.  Judging  from  the 
instn;ct!ona:  and  illi'stratlve  material  that 
has  been  issued  to  the  agencies  on  the  ac- 
crued expenditure  question — appearing  on 
pages  ^6-682  of  the  hearings— It  Is  difficult 
to  conclude  that  the  accrued  expenditure 
data  will  be  as  reliable  and  as  accurate  as 
the  conventional  checks-issued  basis  now 
used.  Accuracy  and  reliability  are  high  con- 
siderations. And  there  will  certainly  be  far 
more  time  and  effort  expended  across  the 
government  In  gathering  the  information  on 
accruals  to  put  on  the  books. 

In  respect  to  the  law  which  mandates 
installation  of  accrual  accounting  across  the 
Executive  branch  generally,  there  are.  in  the 
committee's  view,  grounds  for  saying  that 
the  law  ought  to  be  amended  to  make  it  dis- 
cretionary rather  than  mandatory,  with  the 
Idea  of  requiring  accrual  accounting  and 
cost-budgeting  In  the  areas  meaningful  to 
management  and  review  levels  and  of  omit- 
ting it  where  it  makes  no  significant  con- 
tribution but  does  add  to  the  acsounting 
and  reporting  load.  Incidentally,  It  may  be 
noted  that  Congress  ha,s  not  seen  fit  to  ex- 
tend the  requirement  to  the  Legislative  and 
Judicial  branches,  where  the  great  prepon- 
derance of  expenditures  Is  for  personnel  and 
other  current  running  expenses  and  where 
the  accrual  and  cash  concepts  thus  closely 
conform. 

Accrued  expenditures  are  not  as  easily  un- 
derstandable. Nearly  anyone  can  understand 
what  is  meant  by  cash  or  checks-iscued.  The 
budget  Is  submitted  to  Congress.  It  is  Con- 
gress that  must  analyze  It.  It  is  Congress  that 
must  consider  it  It  Is  Congress  that  must 
act  on  it.  Congressional  understanding  Is 
therefore  of  high  consideration. 

It  would  seem  wholly  impractical  If  not 
Impossible  to  audit  and  verify  the  accuracy 
of  expenditures  recorded  and  report<;d  on 
the  accrued  basis,  which  would  flow  from 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  points.  Veri- 
fying checks-issued  expenditure  data  would 
be  far  easie-. 

These  considerations  take  on  added  im- 
portance with  the  growing  attention  and  use 
in  the  Congress  of  budget  expenditure  data. 
For  the  last  two  years,  overall  ceilings  on 
budget  expenditures  have  been  enacted  into 
law,  and  may  well  receive  continuing  at- 
tention. 

Executive  reporting  systems  could  be  de- 
vised as  determined  necessary  to  compile 
summary  data  on  significant  spending  areas, 
supported  by  some  analytical  detail,  on  the 
accrual  aspects  of  overall  budget  expendi- 
tures for  purposes  of  economical  analysis. 
This  could  be  published  In  the  book  of  Spe- 
cial Analyses  that  now  accompanies  the  an- 
nual budget  or  In  the  Economic  Report  or  in 
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both.  But  that  would  not  Involve  any  de- 
parture In  the  Budget  and  Treasury  state- 
ments from  the  traditional,  easy-to-under- 
stand.  more  reliable,  more  precise  cash 
(Checks-issued)  basis  for  stating  budget  ex- 
penditures that  has  been  followed  for  so 
long,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  basis  of  the  record  thus  far, 
ought  to  be  continued. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  is  taking  steps 
to  conduct  an  in-depth  investigation  and 
study  into  the  whole  question  of  the  useful- 
ness of  accrual  accounting  as  a  government- 
wide  requirement  and  of  the  relative  accu- 
racy and  usefulness,  and  cost,  of  switching 
expenditure  recording  and  reporting  systems 
to  the  accrual  b.isls.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Committee  thinks  the  crash  drive  toward 
government-wide  application  ought  to  be 
suspended. 

There  may  even  be  some  refinements  that 
can  he  introduced  to  the  checks-issued  ex- 
penditure concept  now  used  In  budget  sum- 
maries. One  of  the  most  confuting  innova- 
tions introduced  in  budget  expenditure  sum- 
maries in  the  budget  is  the  offsetting  of  cer- 
tain so-called  "market-oriented"  or  'proprie- 
tary" type  of  budget  receipts  against  cash 
expenditures  rather  than  counting  them  as 
budget  receipts.  They  currently  amount  to 
between  $4  and  »5  billion.  They  are  budget 
income  la  every  conventional  sense  of  the 
word,  but  because  they  arise  from  nonsov- 
ereign  types  of  governmental  activity  they 
are  treated  as  minus  expenditures  with  the 
object  of  stripping  the  net  budget  expendi- 
ture total  down  to  governmental  or  "sov- 
ereign" purposes.  This  Is  an  embellishment  of 
noticeable  consequence  to  congi  jssicnal  con- 
sideration of  the  budget  but  of  periodic  con- 
fusion in  trying  to  summarize  and  relate 
congressional  actions  on  the  outgo  side 
of  the  budget  to  the  budget  estimates. 
The  same  offset  entry — with  the  same  con- 
fusion— is  made  in  the  budget  sumnaa- 
ries     of     new     budget     spending     authority. 

THE    GE.N'ER.\L    .^CCOtTNTING    OFFICE 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  accrual  accounting 
qu3stion  importantly  involves  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  as  well  as  the 
executive  branch.  The  committee  had 
some  other  comments  to  make  about  how 
best  the  Congress  mi.ght  most  appropri- 
ately exploit  the  impoitant  resources  of 
the  GAO  for  congressional  purposes.  I 
think  these  comments  should  be  in  this 
Record,  especially  because  of  the  use 
made  of  the  GAO  by  various  committees. 

Under  leave  granted,  I  include  addi- 
tional excerpts  from  the  committee 
report : 

The  General  Accounting  OflSce  is  an  im- 
pcrtant  arm  of  the  Congress  in  checking  on 
the  efficiency  and  economy  cf  government 
operations  and  administrative  pr.ictices  and 
the  propriety  of  government  expenditures, 
and  in  assistance  to  Congress  and  Its  com- 
mittees otherwise.  In  more  recent  years,  the 
Comptroller  General  has  been  giving  in- 
creasing attention  to  evaluating  the  ef- 
/ectivenesi  of  governmental  activities,  as 
well  as  the  economy  and  efficiency  with 
which  they  are  managed.  Perhaps  the  most 
noteworthy  case — mandated  by  specific  stat- 
utory enactment — is  the  GEO  ( anti-pov- 
erty i  study  involving  not  only  efficiency  of 
administration  of  the  program  but  also 
evaliLation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  entire 
program  and  recom-mendations  for  additional 
legislation. 

As  the  Federal  domain  of  interest  mani- 
fested by  the  proliferation  of  many  new  and 
expanded  programs  with  enlarged  expendi- 
tures has  Increased,  the  area  of  continuing 
audit  responsibility  has  likewise  enlarged. 
Both  defense  and  non-defense  areas  are 
heavily  involved.  The  professional  account- 
ing and  auditing  staff  of  GAO  Increased  some 
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32  percent  between  1960  and  1968.  and  under 
current  plans  will  have  Increased,  by  June 
of  next  year,  by  some  47  percent  in  10  years. 
(Other  GAO  personnel  will  have  come  down 
by  more  than  that.)  But  even  with  this  In- 
crease, the  Comptroller  General  does  not 
think  GAO  has  sufficient  staff  and  says  that 
to  meet  the  most  pressing  obligations  GAO 
continues  to  defer  or  delay  work  needing 
attention. 

The  Committee  thinks  the  Comptroller 
General's  policy  of  setting  high  standards  of 
qualification  for  recruitment  of  new  profes- 
sional personnel  is  sensible.  This  means  a 
more  limited  recruitment  market  but  should 
pay  dividends  in  the  long  run;  quality  is 
more  important  than  quantity. 

In  total,  some  1.100.  plus,  man-years  of 
GAO  professional  staff— about  40  percent  of 
the  total— are  currently  assigned  to  Defense 
activities.  This  reflects  a  recent  reallocation 
of  an  additional  190  man-years  to  the  de- 
fense procurement  area,  including  reporting 
on  the  status  of  major  weapons  systems — 90 
shifted  from  other  defense  areas  and  an  in- 
crease of  100  by  reassignment  of  that  many 
that  were  previously  programmed  for  non- 
defense  work.  This  necessarily  short-changes 
planned  non-defense  work  and  non-procure- 
ment defense  areas. 


OPTIMUM    USE   OF   LIMITED    CAO    PERSONNEL 

The  question  of  optimum  use  of  limited 
personnel  resources  of  the  GAO  involves  the 
compelling  matter  of  priorities,  of  doing  the 
most  important  and  pressing  things  and  let- 
ting the  less  important  slide;  more  sharply 
drawing  a  line  between  what  is  absolutely 
essential  and  what  is  not 

By  law.  the  General  Accounting  Office  is 
required  to  investigate  and  report  on  such 
matters  as  mav  be  ordered  by  either  House 
of  Congress  or  by  any  committee  having 
Jurisdiction  over  revenue,  appropriations, 
or  expendittires.  The  law  also  requires  the 
Comptroller  General,  on  request  of  any  such 
committee,  to  direct  assistants  from  his  of- 
fice to  furnish  the  committee  such  aid  and 
Information  as  it  may  request. 

Assistance  in  response  to  specific  congres- 
sional requests  of  all  kinds  has  increased 
sharply  in  recent  years.  The  estimate  is  that 
nearly  500  professional  staff,  or  about  18  per- 
cent of  the  total,  will  be  engaged  upon  spe- 
cific congressional  requests  in  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

In  this  context,  the  question  arises  as  to 
the  appropriate  boundaries  within  which  the 
Important  resources  of  the  GAO  should  be 
utilized.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  tend- 
ency to  engage  and  involve  the  GAO  in  ways 
at  least  more  or  less  marginal  to  its  tradi- 
tional functions.  The  GEO  study  of  last 
year  heavily  involved  the  GAO  in  the  policy 
area  of  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the 
whole  program,  and  called  upon  GAO  to 
make  recommendations  for  additional* legis- 
lation in  the  anti-poverty  area.  Not  on^  did 
the  GAO  not  have  the  in-house  capability 
for  this  kind  of  policy  examination,  forcing 
it  to  engage  by  contract  outside  firms  to 
assist  it  at  a  cost  of  nearly  three-quarters  of 
a  million  dollars,  but  it  necessarily  brought 
the  GAO  into  the  business  of  making  recom- 
mendations in  controversial  legislative  policy 
areas  The  GEO  study  is  but  an  example. 

It  is  a  good  question  as  to  how  far  Con- 
gress and  Its  committees  ought  to  drag  the 
GAO  into  pre-authorization  and  pre-appro- 
priation  policv  questions  and  areas.  Calling 
on  GAO  to  make  detailed  recommendations 
on  pending  policy  legislation  might  well  in 
time  get  them  tangled — and  mangled — po- 
lltically.  and  thus  in  the  long  run  risk  im- 
pairing their  effectiveness  as  an  impartial. 
unbiased,  independent  arm  of  the  Congress 
in  examining  and  reporting  on  the  adequacy, 
efficiency  and  economy  of  management  of 
the  countless  programs  of  government  and 
the  propriety  of  government  expenditures. 
Even  conceding  that  it  is  not  always  easy  or 
even  possible  to  draw  a  fine  line  of  delinea- 


tion in  theee  respects,  nonetheless  as  a  gen- 
eral proposition,  it  would  seem  that  these 
latter  are  the  more  appropriate  and  profit- 
able ways  to  exploit  GAO  resources  for  con- 
gressional purposes. 

On    this    point,    and    with    pressing    audit 
needs   that   are   going   unattended  or  insuf- 
ficiently   attended,    there    are    grounds    for 
viewing    GAOs    increased    attention    to    the 
progress  of  implementation  by  the  Executive 
branch  of  the  so-called  PPB  system   (Plan- 
ning-Programing-Budgetlng-System)     as    of 
less   than   high   priority  concern  to   GAO— 
certainly  at  this  stage.  This  system  was  de- 
vised  bv   the  Executive  branch   as  a  means 
of  trying  to  improve  the  executive  planning 
and  decision-making   process   in   matters  of 
legislative  and  budget  recommendations  to 
Congress  to  meet  national  objectives  as  the 
ExecuUve   sees    them.   The    committee    gen- 
erally   has    been    favorably    disposed    to    the 
fundamental     ttirust    of     the    objective     of 
PPB-    namely,  to  improve  the  planning  and 
choice-making   machinery   of   the   Executive 
branch    This  is  fundamentally  an  Executive 
concern    and    full    flowering    of    the   system, 
from  what  the  committee  knows,  is  a  good 
distance    away.   There   is  cerUlnly   room   lor 
debate  as  to  the  wisdom  of  GAO  initiating 
PPB-type    systems    analyses    on     its     own. 
which  it  apparently  lias  in  mind  doing 


Mr  THOMPSON  Of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

iBv  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes.  > 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  work  done  by  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  verj-  eloquent  and  persuasive 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  the  gentleman  from  North  Da- 
kota, and  others  seem  to  me  to  neglect 
one  essential  issue. 

Before  proceeding  to  that  I  should  like 
to  tx)int  out  that  it  is  not  really  necessary 
to  set  up  any  strawman  and  to  say  that 
this  is  the  idea  of  one  particular  indi- 
vidual and  therefore  if  one  wants  to 
prove  that  he  is  not  in  favor  of  one  indi- 
vidual having  his  way  he  must  therefore 
support  this  to  show  he  is  not  in  opposi- 
tion to  one  particular  individual. 

This  matter  has  a  long  history.  The 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  on  July  26  and  27  and 
August  4  of  1966,  in  the  89th  Congress, 
had  extensive  hearings  on  this  subject.  In 
those  days  the  form  was  to  establish  a 
commission  to  study  the  whole  subject  as 
an  amendment  to  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties legislation. 

I  have  read  with  great  care,  thanks  to 
the  courtesy  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  <  Mr.  Yates  ' .  who  sent  me 
a  copy  well  in  advance,  the  subcommit- 
tee hearings.  I  exchanged  the  1966  hear- 
ings with  him. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
will  concede  that  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Campioli  and  others  in  the  intervening 
years  since  July  of  1966  has  not  changed 
a  word.  Tlie  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
genesis  of  this  change  goes  back  to  the 
84th  Congress,  when  some  $5  million  was 
authorized  by  the  Commission  to  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  come  up  with 
a  scheme.  He  did  so  years  ago.  There  is 
nothing  new  here. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mr.  Adams  ' .  said  it  is  quite  so  that 
there  were  three  schemes.  As  a  matter 


of  fact,  those  recommendations,  as  re- 
flected in  the  Record  for  July  of  1966.  set 
forth  all  of  the  subcommittee  space,  the 
lavatories,  the  escalator,  and  the  whole 
bit.  The  estimates  ran  $33  million.  $36 
million,  and  $31  million. 

But  one  essential  question  has  not  been 
answered  here.  Conceding  that  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol  is  in  deplorable  con- 
dition, it  has  been  for  many,  many  years, 
and  the  fact  is  that  no  conscientious  ef- 
fort has  been  made  before  this  date  to 
do  anvthing  about  it  but  shore  it  up. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Would  the  gentleman 
vield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Is  this  plan  presented  to- 
day the  same  plan  that  was  presented 
back  when  you  were  studying  it? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Ex- 
actly. Not  a  word  changed. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  And. 
incidentally,  there  was  never  a  definitive 
study  made  as  to  the  cost  of  refurbishing 
or  saving  the  west  front  as  it  is.  No  one 
knows  the  cost.  That  has  always  been 
conceded.   I   might   ask   the    gentleman 
from  Illinois  'Mr.  Yates >  or  any  member 
of  the  committee  if  there  is  a  definitive, 
positive,   and  absolute  fixed  cost — even 
cost-plus — which  could  be  attributed  to 
an  88-foot  extension.  Can  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  answer  that? 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  ^^^ll 
yield,  well.  I  know  any  number  of  en- 
gineers who  can  give  you  an  answer  to 
that. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  But 
the  gentleman  is  proposing  an  88-foot 
extension  without  being  an  engineer. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  did  not 
permit  me  to  finish  my  answer. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  I  am 
yielding. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  not  enough  of  an 
architect  to  know  whether  or  not  the 
estimates  of  the  Architect  are  accurate. 
He  says  the  cost  of  the  entire  structure 
is  $45  million.  In  the  hearings  you  can 
find  a  breakdown  of  what  the  com- 
ponents of  it  are. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  have 
read  every  word  of  that. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  know  you  did. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yet 
we  hear  the  distinguished  Speaker  and 
others  say  that  there  is  a  momentary 
danger  of  the  collapse  of  the  west  wall  of 
the  Capitol.  Those  of  us  who  oppose  the 
extension  concede  this,  but  is  there  any 
guarantee — and  I  do  not  think  there  is, 
and  I  have  read  the  five-volume  Thomp- 
son Co.  report  and  all  of  the  other  litera- 
ture on  it — is  there  any  assurance  that 
during  the  time  when  the  88-foot  exten- 
sion is  being  built,  that  while  they  are  out 
there  putting  up  the  marble  88  feet  away 
from  the  west  wall,  it  will  not  fall  down 
on  them  ? 

Mr.  YATES  Yes.  That  was  the  assur- 
ance given  to  us  by  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  answered  that.  If  he 
can  give  the  assurance  that  men  at  work 
are  safe,  working  88  feet  to  the  west  of 
the  building,  building  a  new  wing,  then  I 
think  the  minority  leader  ought  to  be  re- 
assured that  his  office  will  not  f aU  down 
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onto  the  Olmsted  terrace  during  the 
process  of  refurbishing  the  west  wing. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  but  that  the  west  wing  will 
be  made  safe  enough  to  stand  In  its  pres- 
ent condition,  that  is,  I  do  not  believe 
the  wall  will  collapse.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  structural  defects  are  entirely, 
but;  presumably  enough  work  can  be 
done  to  keep  it  in  condition  so  that  the 
minority  leader  will  not  fall  down  into 
the  Olmsted  terrace. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
minority  leader  has  been  a  very  close 
friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  YATES.  And  mine,  too. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Of 
course,  neither  of  us  want  that.  But  I 
might  say  this — and  I  do  not  mean  this 
coUoquy  to  be  facetious,  but  it  demon- 
strates something.  It  demonstrates  the 
complete  uncertainty  of  those  who  ad- 
vocate the  88-foot  extension  hs  distin- 
guished from  the  uncertainty  of  those  of 
us  who  say,  for  heaven's  sake,  whatever 
the  cost,  restore  it  without  adding  to  it. 
Save  it  as  it  is  without  adding  to  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  right. 

Mi\  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  With 
not  a  word  added  to  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Well,  there  are  a  few 
words  added  to  it.  You  did  not  have  the 
words  of  Mr.  Severud. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Of 
whom? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Severud,  the  expert 
that  I  contacted. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  But  I 
have  had  other  expert  testimony.  And, 
incidentally,  I  am  consistent,  unlike  the 
AIA  or  the  local  newspapers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  op- 
posed the  extension  of  the  east  front 
and  I  now  oppose  the  extension  of  the 
west  front.  I  suppose  that  leaves  me  in  a 
lonely  minority.  I  also  opposed  the  con- 
struction of  the  Rayburn  Building  in 
which  my  ofiBce  is  now,  for  the  sole  rea- 
son that  this  is  the  only  place  I  can  find 
on  Capitol  Hill  where  I  do  not  have  to 
look  at  the  outside  of  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman  in  my  dislike  of  the 
architecture  of  the  Raybuin  Building, 
but  may  I  return  to  the  cost  of  the  wall  ? 
I  fear  the  gentleman  may  not  accept  it 
because  it  comes  from  the  office  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  but  I  would  like 
to  read  the  memorandum  of  one  of  the 
Architect's  engineers  who  took  a  group 
consisting  of  the  following  through  the 
Capitol.  It  reads; 

Excerpt  from  memorandum  to  me  from 
Owen  H.  Ramsburg  In  regard  to  an  archi- 
tectural tour  of  the  United  States  Capitol  by 
members  of  the  Washington  Gallery  of 
Modern  Art,  Mr.  Francis  D.  Lethbrldge  of 
The  American  Institute  of  Architecture.  Mr. 
Philip  A.  Hutchinson,  an  employee  of  the 
AIA,  and  Representative  James  H.  Scheuer: 

.  .  Mr.  Lethbrldge  said  that  restoration 
of  a  building  of  this  age  and  this  type 
of  construction  Is  by  no  means  an  easy  mat- 
ter and  that  such  an  undertaking  cannot 
be  gone  into  without  much  careful  study. 
Costs  and  the  time  required  for  the  work  Is 
very  unpredictable.  The  cost  could  exceed 
the  cost  of  the  proposed  extension." 


That  is  perfectly  clear  to  me. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  My 
argument,  I  say  this  respectfully,  is  one 
of  the  few  times  that  I  recall  wherein  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  I  disagree.  I 
am  not  worried  about  the  difference  in 
cost  as  the  gentleman  expressed  it.  I  am 
worried  about  the  architectural  appear- 
ance of  this  building.  I  am  not  persuaded 
tliat  by  adding  an  88-foot  extension  to 
it  would  either  save  us  money,  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  building,  or  otherwise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

'By  unanimous  consent  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Yates)  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  furtlier,  I  asked  the 
delegation  of  the  AIA  whether  they  had 
any  objection  to  the  design  of  the  pro- 
posed extension,  which  is  what  the  gen- 
tleman was  talking  about  in  his  last 
comment.  The  representatives  of  the 
AIA  said  tliey  had  no  objection  to  the 
esthetics  or  design. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is  not  per- 
suaded one  way  or  the  other  by  the  opin- 
ion of   the  representatives  of  the  AIA. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thought  you  were. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is  simply 
saying  that  tlie  amendment  proposed, 
or  to  be  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  deserves  consideration  and 
deserves  to  be  adopted  and  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  is  opposed,  in 
order  to  save  the  west  wall,  to  spending 
millions  of  dollars  to  extend  it  88  feet, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  might 
cost  jiist  about  as  much  to  save  the  west 
wall   in   its   present  condition. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  will  tell  the 
gentleman  that  I  was  persuaded  with 
the  advice  of  the  expert  selected  by 
members  of  the  AIA  as  the  outstanding 
expert  in  structural  engineering.  His  ad- 
vice was  that  the  wall  should  not  be 
tampered  with. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  support  the 
Speaker  when  he  says  we  should  take 
some  action.  However,  I  favor  the  re- 
storation as  against  the  extension  if  that 
can  be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  concerning  the  effort 
to  rebuild  the  crumbling  west  front  of 
the  US.  Capitol,  It  seems  to  me  we  are 
faced  with,  on  one  hand,  a  public  out- 
rage, or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  national 
disgrace. 

First,  in  the  face  of  crippling  inflation, 
it  would  be  retisonable  to  expect  a  public 
outrage  If  the  west  front  were  allowed 
to  be  extended  with  the  proposed  addi- 
tion of  4i'2  acres  of  floor  space  including 
two  restaurants,  two  cafeterias,  two  pri- 
vate dining  rooms,  conference,  committee 
and  document  rooms,  ofifices,  a  barber 
shop,  and  a  visitors'  center  at  a  cost  of 
$45  million  or  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  in  the  House 
needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  Presidents 
75-percent  cutback  on  all  Government 
construction  to  fight  inflation,  and  it  is 
outrageous    that    such    an    extravagant 


proposal  should  be  considered  at  this 
time. 

Extension  of  the  west  front  of  the 
Capitol  during  this  inflationarj'  period 
is  like  embracing  the  thought  that  cut- 
backs in  construction  are  good  for  the 
rest  of  the  country,  but  not  here  in  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

But,  to  the  matter  of  the  need  for 
strengthening  the  west  front.  Certainly, 
it  would  be  a  national  disgrace  should 
the  Capitol  collapse,  and  all  indications 
are  that  the  condition  of  the  Capitol  is 
that  grave.  The  feasibihty  study  made 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
has  recommended  restoration  of  the 
west  front,  as  opposed  to  extension,  and 
to  me  this  seems  the  most  logical  step  to 
take. 

The  badly  deteriorated  condition  of 
the  west  front  is  well  documented,  and 
we  definitely  cannot  afford  to  allow  it  to 
collapse. 

But,  in  these  times  of  serious  fiscal 
stress,  we  must  consider  the  cost  of  such 
a  huge  undertaking  as  extension  of  the 
Capitol.  I  believe  we  should  proceed  witli 
restoration  of  the  west  front,  strengthen- 
ing and  preserving  the  original  archi- 
tecture as  suggested  by  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects. 

Accordingly,  I  oppose  the  expenditure 
of  $2  million  for  a  working  plan  on  ex- 
tending the  west  front  of  the  Capitol  as 
this  legislation  would  allow. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  a  few 
remarks  before  I  approach  the  main  in- 
terest for  my  rising. 

I  want  to  say  that  during  my  career 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  I  have 
never  heard  a  better  presentation  and 
more  justification  for  the  position  that 
the  committee  has  taken  on  this  west 
front  project  of  the  Capitol.  I  am  just 
a  coimtry  boy  who  is  not  troubled  with 
the  esthetics  to  the  extent  that  he  thinks 
the  Rayburn  Building  is  an  ugly  work  of 
architecture.  In  my  opinion  it  Is  many 
times  more  attractive  Chan  the  many 
hundreds  of  glass  and  aluminum  build- 
ings that  have  been  constructed  in  down- 
town WasJiington. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  served  in  of- 
fices in  all  three  of  the  buildings  here 
at  the  Capitol,  I  am  very  pleased  with  my 
office  in  the  Rayburn  Building.  It  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  had  an  office  that 
was  correctly  designed  to  take  care  of 
the  public  that  comes  in  to  see  me,  with 
a  reception  room  and  a  generous  work- 
room, an  office  with  the  files  built  into 
the  wall,  and  with  adequate  space  and 
the  proper  type  of  toilet  facilities  for 
both  the  personnel  employed  in  my  of- 
fice and  myself. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  the  Rayburn 
Building.  I  guess  I  was  not  trained  at  the 
Juilliard  School  of  Dancing  or  Archi- 
tecture. 

So  I  cannot  appreciate  the  criticism 
of  the  Rayburn  Building,  and  I  like  to 
look  at  it  from  the  outside  better  than 
from  working  by  my  windows  and  look- 
ing at  it  from  the  inside. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  rise  for  that 
purpose,  but  I  certainly  want  the  com- 
mittee to  know  that  I  appreciate  the 
presentation  they  made.  The  gentleman 
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from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews*  made 
an  excellent  presenUtion,  as  did  the 
Memb^'-s  from  our  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
want  to  speak  about  something  that  is 
in  the  report. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Connect- 
icut <Mr.  MONACAN),  my  colleague  on 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, spoke  on  the  same  subject  matter 
which  is  contained  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  interested  to 
read  in  the  committee  report  submitted 
in  explaiiation  of  H.R.  13763.  the  legisla- 
tive branch  appropriation  bill  for  1970. 
the  view  entertained  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  on  accrual  account- 
ing and  the  role  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office— pages  30  to  35.  The  commit- 
tee notes  the  increasing  demands  on  the 
GAO  by  the  Congress  and  questions  the 
adnsabUity  of  involving  the  GAO  in  con- 
troversial policy  areas. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  committees 
concern  and  beUeve  that  circumspection 
should  be  used  in  requests  that  are  made 
of  the  GAO.  In  a  ver>-  real  sense  that 
agency  is  faced  with  a  dUemma.  On  the 
one  hand  it  wants  to  be  responsive  to 
congressional  requests,  on  tlie  other  hand 
if  it  undertakes  investigations  in  contro- 
versial policy  areas  which  are  to  be  ac- 
companied   by    recommendations,    then 
the  GAO  Is  bound  to  be  hurt  by  the  po- 
litical crossfire  and  to  suffer  in  the  end. 
The  committee  also  registers  skepti- 
cism if  not  dislike  of  accrual  account- 
ing. At  page  35  there  is  this  statement: 
Accordingly,  the  CommUtee  is  taking  stepe 
to   conduct   an   In-depth   investigation   and 
study  into  the  whole  question  of  the  useful- 
ness of  accrual  accounting  as  i-  government- 
wide   requirement   and   of   the   relative   ac- 
curacy and  usefulness,  and  cost,  of  switch- 
ing expenditure  recording  and  reporting  sys- 
tems to  the  accrual  basis.  In  the  meantime, 
the   Committee    thinks    the   crash   drive    to- 
ward govemment-wlde  application  ought  to 
be  suspended. 


With  all  due  respect  to  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  I  would  like  to 
remind  the  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the 
bill  that  the  committee  is  stepping  out 
of  its  jurisdictional  bounds.  By  rule  XI, 
paragraph  8,  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  sets  forth  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions—see section  691  of  the  House 
Rules — "budget  and  accounting  meas- 
ures, other  than  appropriations"  come 
within  our  purview. 

I  recognize  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  a  proper  interest  in 
Government  accounting  and  the  meth- 
ods by  which  budgets  are  developed 
and  budget  categories  are  presented  to 
the  Appropriations  Committees.  At  the 
same  time  this  matter  of  accrual  ac- 
counting has  a  long  historj-  of  develop- 
ment and  seems  to  be  the  accepted  basis 
for  improvement  in  the  Government  ac- 
counting programs. 

Legislation  on  accrual  accounting 
came  through  our  committee.  One  of  our 
subcommittees  headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Blatntki  monitors 
GAO  activities  in  promoting  improved 
accounting  systems  and  methods  in  the 
executive  branch.  Other  subcommittees 
are  interested  in  the  subject. 


I   do   not  believe  it  is  effective   and 
wise  for  the  committees  of  Congress  to 
be  so  completely  at  odds  on  this  matter. 
Discordant  voices  on  the  Hill  are  to  be 
expected  when  there  are  sharp  disagree- 
ments on  policy,  but  this  matter  goes  to 
executive  management  and  accounting 
systems.  The  committee's  statements  in 
the  report  can  only  cause  confusion,  un- 
certainty and  lagging  efforts  among  the 
departments  and  agencies  toward  better 
accounting  systems.  I  would  hape  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  would 
not  i-un  interference  against  our  com- 
mittee which  clearly  has  jurisdiction  in 
the  field  and  is  engaged  in  continuous 
study  of   the   subject  matter.   Further- 
more as  I  understand  it.  tlie  Blatnik  sub- 
committee will  review  more  intensively 
the  issues  mentioned  in  the  report. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  CaUfornia  kMt.  Holifield) 
has  expired. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 

fomip.? 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  shall  not  object,  but  I  do 
want  to  serve  notice  that  hereafter  we 
propose  to  object  to  any  requests  for  ad- 
ditional extensions  of  time. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  is 
within  his  right. 

Th£  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
wish  to  have  1  or  2  additional  minutes 
to  sav  that  the  GAO  is  under  mandate 
from  the  Congress  to  not  only  set  up  its 
own  accounting  system,  but  to  set  up 
uniform  accounting  systems  throughout 
the   agencies   of    Government,   and   the 
departments  of  Government. 

Now.  this  is  the  present  system  of  ac- 
counting, and  it  is  a  well-recognized  sys- 
tem of  accounting.  It  is  not  anything 
new  It  lias  been  approved  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Accountants  for 
many,  many  years. 

No  complaints  have  been  entered  be- 
fore our  committee  that  I  know  of  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  is  not  do- 
ing a  good  job.  They  are  certainly  under 
the  mandate  of  the  Congress  to  do  what 
they  are  doing  and  to  extend  uniform 
methods  of  accounting  into  all  the  otiier 
agencies  of  Government  in  the  interest 
of  uniformity  and  undersUnding  by  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  of  the  type  of  ac- 
counting systems  they  use. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  would  go  slow  on  tins 
matter.  I  do  not  know  where  this  m- 
tcrest  arose  on  their  part,  but  if  they 
f-el  there  is  need  for  hearings.  I  can  as- 
soire  them  we  wUl  have  hearings  in  the 
Government  Operations  subcommittee 
that  is  charged  with  this  responsibUiiy 
and  we  will  listen  to  the  presentations 
of  those  who  favor  both  accrual  account- 
ing and  the  regular  accotmting  proce- 
dures that  they  now  use. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


COMPILATION     or    PEtCEDENTS    OT    HOCSI     OF 
REPREStNT  ATI  VES 

For  compiling  the  prec*denU  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  heretofore  authorized, 
$13,210. 


AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    FINBLET 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findlev  On 
page  3.  line  4.  delete  "$13,210  '  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof    tSCOOO". 

COMPILATION    OF    HOtTSE      PRECEOeKTS 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sus- 
pect most  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
like  myself  have  on  their  bookcase  in 
their  office  Hinds'  Precedents  and  Can- 
nons' Precedents. 

The  Hinds'  Precedents  were  printed  In 
1907  and  the  Cannons'  Precedents  were 
printed  29  years  later  in  1936. 

Well,  it  has  now  been  33  years  since 
the  Cannons'  Precedents  were  printed  I 
know  we  all  recognize  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  mles  of  procedure  and  prece- 
dents and  doubtless  share  my  conviction 
that  these  precedents  are  actually  the 
verj-  foundation  of  individual  liberty  in 
this  country. 

The  protection    and   advancement   of 
the  rights  of  the  individual  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  formed  the  very  best 
safeguard  of  the  rights  of  the  individual 
elsewhere  in  the  country  In  his  daily  life. 
Of  course,  a  knowledge  of  precedents, 
as  well  as  mles.  is  a  ver>-  key  element  in 
the  advancement  of  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual  Member.   If   you.   like   myself. 
have  had  the  experience  of  tr>-ing   to 
press  points  of  order  or  to  protect  the 
character  of  an  amendment  to  a  bill,  you 
know  that  you  are  handicapped  t>ecause 
of  the  absence  of  a  readily  available  up- 
to-date  set  of  books  in  which  are  indexed 
the  precedents  and  the  rulings  of  the 
Chair. 

I  have  made  inquiries  during  the  9 
years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body 
as  to  when  we  could  expect  to  get  a  new 
up-to-date  printing  of  the  precedents.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  Deschler  Precedents 
of  the  House  printed— and  soon. 

Tlie  answer  usually  is.  "We  are  work- 
ing on  it." 

The  House  is  in  session  almost  con- 
tinuously the  year  roimd  and  there  is 
not  adequate  time  for  the  parliamentar- 
ian and  Ills  regular  staff  to  bring  the 
precedents  up  to  date  and  to  get  the 
material  ready  for  the  printer. 

I  am  sure  the  problem  is  not  llie  avail- 
ability of  printers  because   we  have   a 
tremendous    GPO    staff    that    probably 
could  set  the  type  overnight,  if  need  be. 
The    problem    is    getting    the    material 
readv  for  printing.  Siu-ely  we  all  recog- 
nize it  would  be  a  big  aid  to  us  as  mdi- 
\-iduals  if  we  could  have  this  up-to-date 
set  of  books  with  the  precedents  of  the 
House.  Mv  amendment  would  change  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  compilmg 
precedents  to  S50.000.  Maybe  money  is 
not  the  problem.  I  know  that  this  is  a 
task  that  requires  skill.  But  surely  we 
can  employ  some  extra  people  with  com- 
petence. A  couple  of  young  lawTers  could 
be  secured  for  a  year  for  the  extra  money 
provided    by    this    amendment,    and    I 
would  hope  that  with  the  addition  in 
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dollars,  the  precedents  could  be  brought 
up  to  date,  the  volumes  printed,  and 
each  of  us  better  fitted  for  his  responsi- 
bilities as  a  Member  of  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
committee.  Can  anyone  inform  me  if 
there  is  an  authorization  for  a  new 
printing  of  the  Precedents  of  the  House? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  am  not 
certain,  but  I  understand  that  there  is 
such  an  authorization — I  am  so  advised. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
that  some  money  made  available  for  the 
purpose  of  compiling  the  Precedents  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  pro- 
vided on  page  3  of  this  appropriation  bill, 
would  at  least  make  the  resources  avail- 
able if  money  is  the  problem:  so  I  would 
urge  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  There  is  no  budget  request 
for  this  amount.  This  is  the  first  we  have 
heard  of  it.  We  will  be  glad  to  talk  with 
the  gentleman,  if  the  gentleman  wants 
to  come  before  our  committee  next  year. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 
I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr.  Findley)  there 
were — ayes  17.  noes  59. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

For  a  technical  assistant  In  the  office  of 
the  attending  physician,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  attending  physician,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Speaker,  $16,845. 

ATTENDING  PHYSICIAN   OF  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

I  had  intended  during  general  debate 
to  mention  the  matter  of  the  attending 
physician.  I  do  want  to  tell  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  the  committee 
made  an  adjustment  in  the  allowance  for 
our  physician.  As  our  report  shows,  this 
will  bring  his  total  of  pay  and  allowances 
to  about  $40,000.  He  is  doing  a  grand  job. 
He  has  the  welfare  of  all  the  Members  at 
heart.  I  think  it  is  money  well  spent. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  a  man  of  his 
professional  ability  here  on  duty  to 
serve  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  I  think  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  improvement  in  the 
House  physician's  office  and  I  am  vei-y 
happy  to  see  this  recommendation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

MISCELLANEOUS    ITEMS 

For  miscellaneous  items,  exclusive  of  sal- 
aries unless  specifically  ordered  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  including  the  sum  of 
$159,000  for  payment  to  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  in  accordance  with  section  208  of  the 
Act  approved  October  9,  1940  (Public  Law 
812);  exchange,  operation,  maintenance,  and 


repair  of  the  Clerk's  motor  vehicles,  the  pub- 
lications and  distribution  service  motor- 
truck, and  the  post  office  motor  vehicles  for 
carrying  the  mails;  not  to  exceed  $5,000  for 
the  purposes  authorized  by  section  1  of  House 
Resolution  348,  approved  June  29.  1961;  the 
sum  of  $600  for  hire  of  automobile  for  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms;  materials  for  folding;  and 
for  stationery  for  the  use  of  committees,  de- 
partments, and  officers  of  the  House; 
$4,960,000. 

AUtENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    GIBBONS 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gibbons:  On 
page  8,  line  12.  strike  out  '$4,960,000"  and 
Insert  ■$5,285,000"  and  strike  out  lines  13 
through  16. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  both  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee: While  I  do  not  expect  them  to 
agree  with  it,  I  want  to  thank  them  now 
for  their  vei-y  courteous  treatment  of  me 
when  I  appeared  before  the  subcommit- 
tee a  few  weeks  ago  in  behalf  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  amendment  I 
offer  in  a  bipartisan  way.  I  think  most 
Members  received  a  letter  in  their  offices 
from  a  group  of  us  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  requesting  that  Members  give  at- 
tention to  the  intern  program  that  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  language  of  this  bill,  and 
the  appropriation  needed  for  it. 

My  amendment  is  not  a  real  budget 
buster.  It  will  not  make  a  big  spender  out 
of  anybody.  In  fact,  compared  to  the  $104 
million  in  this  bill  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  only,  this  is  less  than 
three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  tlie  whole 
$104  million.  That  three-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent is  the  maximum  my  amendment  can 
cost.  My  amendment  adds  merely  a 
maximum  of  $325,000  to  the  figure  there 
on  page  6. 

Actually,  if  experience  means  anything, 
only  about  two-thirds  of  that  money  will 
ever  be  spent,  and  it  will  be  spent  in  the 
following  manner:  Each  Member  could 
employ  for  10  weeks  a  college  student 
and  pay  that  student  not  more  than  $75 
a  week.  Past  experience  shows  the  most 
money  that  has  ever  been  spent  on  this  is 
$230,000. 

So  we  are  talking  about  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  this  budget,  but  we  are 
talking  about  a  very  big  idea.  Let  us  dwell 
on  the  idea  for  a  while.  The  average  age 
of  this  body  is  in  the  forties  or  late 
forties,  and  never  in  the  history  of  this 
country  have  we  had  so  many  young  peo- 
ple and  they  comprise  now  such  a  large 
portion  of  our  population.  I  think  any- 
body knows  we  have  probably  the  best 
educated,  perhaps  physically  the  strong- 
est, and  the  most  wide-awake  group  of 
youngsters  that  has  ever  lived  in  our 
country.  I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  the 
patriotism  and  the  love  of  their  country 
most  of  these  yoimg  people  have,  and  yet 
we  see  the  actions  of  a  disaffected  few, 
and  we  tend  to  judge  all  the  others  by 
that. 

We  have  an  opportunity  here  to  bring 
to  Washington  some  of  these  young 
people  under  a  dignified  program  con- 
ducted by  Members  of  the  Congress  to 
help  bridge  the  generation  gap  and  the 
communications  gap.  Of  course,  I  know 
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the  Appropriations  Committee  will  say 
this  can  be  done  for  free. 

But  I  say,  to  all  of  us  that  puts  a  pre- 
mium on  the  wealth  of  a  man  or  a  wom- 
an's family,  rather  than  doing  it  on  a 
democratic  basis,  and  I  am  talking  about 
a  little  "d"  basis.  I  believe  we  should  be 
able  to  pick  young,  energetic  college  stu- 
dents, bring  them  here  and  pay  them  a 
decent  wage,  .so  that  they  can,  really, 
just  pay  for  their  room  and  board — for 
that  is  all  it  pays  for — for  them  to  work 
in  the  Capitol  during  the  summer,  to 
learn  about  the  legislative  process  by 
actually  participating  in  it  and  observing 
it,  and  to  learn  more  about  their  country. 

This  is  a  very  small  amount  of  money 
for  a  very  large  project. 

This  is  a  very  small  amount  of  money 
to  do  something  that  so  badly  needs  to  be 
done  in  this  country,  and  that  is  to  heal 
this  wound  between  the  younger  gen- 
eration and  our  generation. 

Perhaps  this  will  not  do  it  all.  I  would 
not  stand  here  to  ti-y  to  say  this  would  do 
it  all.  But  this  will  help  to  heal  that 
wound.  I  cannot  think  of  a  better  invest- 
ment we  could  make  in  doing  a  job  which 
needs  to  be  done  than  to  appropriate  this 
little  amount  of  money  and  strike  this  re- 
strictive language  from  the  present  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  should  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment, and  rise  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

During  this  past  summer  my  office,  and 
the  office  of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr.  Reuss)  .  were  literally  inundated 
with  House  interns.  The  reason  for  this 
influx  was  that  our  two  administrative 
assistants  were  cochairman  of  the  bi- 
partisan intern  program,  which  inciden- 
tally was  cosponsored  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders.  Miss  Lorraine 
Artuso  served  as  staff  assistant  to  the 
intern  program,  and  was  headquartered 
in  my  office.  Mr.  Kendall,  Mr.  Robinson, 
and  Miss  Artuso  SF>ent  many  hours  coun- 
seling interns  on  housing,  orientation, 
and  the  many  problems  encountered  by 
the  new  interns  arriving  during  the  sum- 
mer. Almost  150  interns  foiuid  housing 
through  a  cooperative  effort  set  up  by  the 
committee.  Each  intern  was  issued  a  per- 
sonal identification  card  signed  by  the 
leadership,  and  all  were  kept  informed 
by  weekly  notices  of  intern  events  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

The  almost  900  interns  in  House  offices 
represented  over  300  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, large  and  small,  from  all  over 
the  United  States.  The  Bi-Partisan  Com- 
mittee held  a  series  of  weekly  lectures 
which  was  extremely  well  received  by 
the  students.  As  a  matter  of  fact  one 
of  my  colleagues  remarked  that  his  in- 
terns got  to  talk  to  people  in  the  new 
administration  he  had  been  trying  to  see 
since  January.  In  addition,  a  subcom- 
mittee planned  a  series  of  seminar  pro- 
grams on  various  topics  of  interest  to 
college  oeople. 

The  lecture  program  opened  with  an 
orientation  session  on  Friday,  June  20. 
on  the  House  floor.  The  Speaker,  the 
minority  leader  and  the  majority  whip 
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were  the  speakers.  A  second  orientation 
•session  for  late-arriving  interns  was 
held  on  June  27  at  which  time  Repre- 
sentatives Taft  and  Brademas  spoke. 

At  the  opening  session  of  the  lecture 
series  Congressmen  Lowenstew  and 
BROCK  shared  the  platform  for  a  session 
on  'The  College  Campus,  Students,  and 
Politics." 

The  following  speakers  and  the  dates 
of  their  appearances  are: 

Wednesday,  July  9:  Peace  Corps  Di- 
rector Joseph  Blatchford. 

Monday,  July  14:  Robert  Novak, 
columnist. 

Tuesday,  July  15:  John  Gardner, 
former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Thursday,  July  24:  Senator  Hugh 
Scott,  minority  whip  of  the  Senate. 

Wednesday,  July  30:  Daniel  P.  Moyni- 
han.  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Urban  Affairs. 

Thursday,  July  31:  Ambassador 
Averell  Harriman. 

Wednesday,  August  6:  Senator  Charles 

GOODELL. 

Tuesday.  August  12:   Senator  George 

MCGOVERN. 

Wednesday,  August  20:  Robert  Finch, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

On  July  30.  Ambassador  and  Mrs. 
Chjow  invited  congressional  interns  to  a 
reception  at  the  Embassy  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China.  Refreshments  and  enter- 
tainment were  provided  at  the  lawn 
party  attended  by  over  1,000  interns  and 
guests.  Incidentally,  this  is  the  third 
year  the  Ambassador  has  been  host  to 
our  summer  interns,  and  we  are  most 
grateful  to  him  for  liis  hospitality. 

On  August  13,  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Intern  Committee.  300  interns 
participated  in  a  boat  ride  on  the 
Potomac. 

Others  who  were  members  of  the  bi- 
partisan intern  committee  included: 
Mark  Talisman,  Vanik,  Ohio;  Michael 
Reed,  Albert.  Oklahoma:  Jack  Schuster, 
Brademas.  Indiana:  Jeffrey  Newman,  Co- 
iiELAN,  California;  Hector  Alcalde,  Gib- 
bons, Florida:  John  Calkins.  Robison. 
New  York;  David  Pruitt.  Edwards.  Ala- 
bama: Gregg  Saputelli.  Cahill.  New  Jer- 
sey; Frank  OGorman,  McDade.  Pennsyl- 
vania; Laird  Kirkpatrick,  EscH,  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  biparti- 
san intern  program  can  be  continued  and 
developed  as  an  official  Hou^e  program 
for  our  college  interns.  To  give  these 
voung  students  the  opportunity  to  see 
"and  hear  leaders  in  their  Government  is 
an  invaluable  experience  for  them  and 
one  which  they  will  carry  back  to  their 
campuses.  I  trust  that  the  Members  will 
support  the  amendment  which  will  fmid 
once  again  the  program  which  was  so 
successful  in  past  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gibbons 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ought 
to  point  out  before  I  close,  we  appro- 
priate money  in  other  appropriation 
bills,  not  before  us  now,  for  9,000  Interns 
in  another  branch  of  this  Government, 
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to  work.  1  believe  we  can  bring  435— we 
will  never  bring  that  many  here— to  work 
in  our  branch  of  Government,  to  find 
out  what  we  do  and  how  we  do  it,  and 

to  contribute  with  their  own  efforts  and 
help  push  forward  the  idea  of  a  repre- 
sentative Government,  of  a  representa- 
tive democracy. 

This  is  no  'budget  buster,"  this  is  a 
little  bit  of  an  amount,  less  than  tliree- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total  amount 
of  money  to  be  appropriated  here,  only 
for  the  House  of  Representatives.  But 
the  issue  is  large  and  the  need  is  great. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  support  the 
gentleman  from  Florida's  amendment  to 
refund  the  intern  program. 

I  recall  voting  for  a  resolution  in  the 
House  Democratic  caucus  in  April  of  this 
year  favoring  reinstatement  of  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  year  1970  for  the  funding 
of  House  Resolution  416  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, the  intern  program.  I  recall  that 
the  resolution  was  overwhelmingly 
passed  by  a  2-to-l  margin.  This  certainly 
indicates  that  many  Members  recognize 
the  value  of  the  program. 

Three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  Mem- 
bers demon.strated  their  interest  in  hiring 
interns  during  1967,  obviously,  it  was 
thought  to  be  worth  fimding  them. 

Due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  the  bi- 
partisan intern  committee,  the  program 
is  becoming  an  increasingly  valuable  and 
stimulating  experience  for  the  students 
selected  to  work  in  our  offices. 

An  improvement  would  be  to  provide 
funding  of  the  program  in  order  to  allow 
more  students  to  take  advantage  of  this 
excellent  opportunity. 

I,  personally,  have  found  the  summer 
intern  program  to  be  a  healthy  experi- 
ence for  both  the  students  and  my  office. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  for  his  leadership  on 
this  matter.  He  is  entirely  right,  in  my 
judgment. 

Tlie  fact  that  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
a  few  of  these  interns  may  have  caused 
offense  to  some  Members  should  not  keep 
us  from  glnng  to  deserving  young  people 
this  wonderful  experience. 

I  believe  the  funding  of  this  at  a  very 
modest  level  will  strengthen  the  ties  be- 
tween the  Members  of  Congress  and  de- 
serving young  people  on  college  cam- 
puses. 'The  amendment  should  be 
adopted,  and  I  support  it. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  concur  in  the  fine  state- 
ment made  by  our  colleague  from  Flor- 
ida. I  believe  this  program  has  been  one 
of  the  most  meaningful  programs  on 
Capitol  Hill.  It  is  a  counterpart  to  what 
is  done  in  the  military  academies,  but 
this  program  is  to  help  prepare  young 
people  for  Government  service.  I  believe 
we  ought  to  tr>'  to  prepare  more  people 
for  public  service  in  this  way.  We  need  to 
stimulate  and  to  bring  into  ser\ice  the 
best  type  of  young  people. 

This  is  an  excellent,  inexpensive  way 
to  do  just  that. 

Mr.     BURTON     of     California.     Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California  I  support 
the  amendment 

Our  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
know  the  Democratic  caucus  requested 
our  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  grant  us  the  opportunity 
to  make  use  of  the  Internship  program  by 
funding  this  item.  That  request  on  our 
side  obviously  has  been  ignored 

I  do  not  know  if  the  Repubhcans  in  any 
formal  way  have  requested  their  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  do  hkewise. 

I  have  one  observation  I  would  like  to 
make  with  reference  to  tliis  particular 
judgment  of  the  committee.  This  partic- 
ular judgment  may  be  deemed  by  a  good 
number  of  my  colleagues  on  tliis  side  of 
the  aisje— and  I  am  at  least  ^jeaking 
for  myself— to  be  evidence  of  a  lack  of 
concern  that  the  elders  in  this  Congress 
have  for  some  of  us  who  simply  have  not 
been  around  here  for  20  or  more  years. 
Some  of  us,  frankly,  are  petting  pretty 
fed  up  on  that  particular  count. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr. 
Fish  > . 

Mr.  FISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  'Mr.  Gibbons i  for  rising  in 
■■support  of  the  intern  program.  As  the 
father  of  an  intern  this  past  summer.  I 
had  the  chance  to  meet  a  great  many  of 
the   several    hundred   young    men    and 
women  who  worked  as  interns  here.  Tliey 
were  really  a  splendid  group.  I  think  the 
fact  that  so  many  hundred  did  turn  up 
despite  the  lack  of  a  formal,  financed  in- 
tern program  .speaks  eloquently  of   the 
value  these  young  people  ascribe  to  the 
opportunity.  I  think,   also  that  in  not 
financing  it  ourselves,  we  left  it  up  to  cer- 
tain colleges  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  students  to  come  to  Washington  to 
live  and  to  finance  them.  The  point  here 
is  that  only  certain  colleges  were  involved 
and  all  too  often  sent  only  those  who 
could    afford    to    pay    their    own    way 
through  the  summer.  We  have  closed  the 
door  this  past  summer  to  a  great  many 
college  students  who  would  benefit  great- 
ly from  this  exposure   but   who   could 
only  come  here  if  they  are  paid. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  'Mr. 
Hechler  I  . 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  strongly  support  the  amend- 
ment   offered    by    the    gentleman    from 
Florida.   When   you   consider   that    this 
wotild  amount  to  a  total  annual  expendi- 
ture of  only  E325.000 — and  less  than  that 
in  proportion  to  the  Members  who  do  not 
wish  to  hire  interns- 1   feel  this  is   a 
ver^-  sound  investment.  Surely  this  small 
amotmt.  which  is  about  one-tenth  of   1 
percent  of  the  entire  amount  in  this  bill, 
cannot  be  charged  as  being  an  excessive 
expenditure.  We  appropriate  ftmds  for 
hundreds    of    Executive    Office    interns, 
and  should  also  allow  a  modest  number  to 
work  on  Capitol  Hill  during  the  summer. 
Such  experience  should  not  be  confined 
to  voimg  men  and  women  from  independ- 
entlv  wealthy  families,  but  an  opportu- 
nity should  be  afforded  to  young  people 
from  poorer  famUies  also.  I  feel  that  this 
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Is  an  experience  which  is  so  worthwhile 
for  the  young  people  involved — and  I 
have  tried  to  bring  into  Washington 
these  interns  for  the  past  11  years — that 
I  hope  this  amendment  will  receive  strong 
support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  distressed  with  the 
rpeed  and  reckless  abandon  with  which 
we  are  voting  for  multi-million-dollar 
cDnstruction  projects  and  large  expendi- 
tures of  other  types,  at  the  same  time  as 
some  Members  express  fears  that  this 
very  modest  amount  is  an  excessive  ex- 
penditure. If  we  cannot  afford  one-tenth 
of  1  percent  of  this  bill  as  an  investment 
in  the  young  people  of  this  Nation,  and 
as  a  means  of  enabling  young  people  to 
understand  their  Government,  then  I  be- 
lieve our  priorities  are  all  mixed  up. 

CONGRESSIONAL    INTERN    PROVISION 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  late  1967  this  Gov- 
ernment faced  a  condition  of  fiscal  strin- 
gency and  there  were  cutbacks  in  many 
programs  on  the  part  of  Congress  in 
various  departments  of  the  Government. 
When  iC.came  to  the  bill  for  our  own 
housekeeaing  and  for  our  own  salaries 
we  eliminated  special  funds  for  the  so- 
called  intern  program  to  show  our  will- 
ingness to  reduce  spending,  at  least  to 
some  extent.  There  were  expressions  of 
support  at  that  time  for  the  intern  pro- 
gram I  spoke  in  favor  of  it,  and  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  Members  generally 
strongly  support  the  program. 

I  am  enthusiastic  about  the  intern 
program.  I  was  here  in  the  House  when 
the  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan '  Mr.  Ford  ) .  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert i.  and  others 
spoke  to  the  interns. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  were  about 
900  interns  here  this  summer,  and  I  hope 
we  have  a  great  many  of  them  next  year. 
I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  unequivocally 
in  favor  of  continuing  the  intern  program 
as  it  has  operated  this  year. 

The  House  decided  to  provide  each 
Member,  effective  July  1  last,  with  a  new 
clerk  at  the  annual  rate  of  about  $7,500. 
and  this  bill  contains  $4  million  to  fi- 
nance this.  It  was  felt  that  this  would  be 
adequate  additional  help  for  this  time. 

Members  are  authorized  to  employ  a 
total  of  either  12  or  13  employees,  de- 
pending on  the  size  of  the  Members  dis- 
trict. We  decided  it  would  be  ill  advised 
for  the  Congress  to  provide  funds  above 
the  $4  million  in  additional  funds  for 
office  employees.  However,  most  Mem- 
bers, apparently — or  many  Members, 
certainly — have  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  using  their  clerk  hire 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  summer 
interns.  This  is  desirable. 

Prior  to  the  markup.  I  sF>oke  to  nu- 
merous Members  of  the  House  about  the 
intern  problem.  I  found  no  overwhelm- 
ing sentiment  for  adding  additional 
funds  for  this  purpose  at  this  time. 

There  will  be  remarks  on  the  part  of 
many  with  reference  to  adding  the  west 
front  funds  in  the  amount  of  S2  million. 
However,  this  is  not  specifically  for  the 
Congress.  This  is  to  preserve  a  monu- 
ment, the  Capitol  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  It  is  for  the  American  people. 
So,  I  would  hope  that  we  would  en- 


thusiastically support  the  intern  pro- 
gram and  use  as  many  of  these  young- 
sters as  we  can  within  the  framework 
of  our  office  allotment  and  employment 
limits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
meet  with  intern  groups  this  summer  in 
give-aiid-take  discussions.  I  believe  such 
discussions  are  highly^'orthwhile. 

Mr.  HIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise. in  support  of  the 
amendment  to  restore  the  funds  for  the 
intern  program. 

Mr.  Chauman,  I  would  like  to  begin 
my  remarks  by  complimenting  the  sub- 
committee on  what  I  think  is  an  excel- 
lent job  of  reporting  this  bill.  The  work 
that  has  been  done  on  this  bill  represents 
some  of  the  best  work  that  has  been  done 
on  any  appropriation  bill  and  I  congrat- 
ulate Chaii'man  Andrews. 

Mr.  Chan-man,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
intern  program,  because  I  think  it  is 
something  we  ought  to  do,  something 
which  is  useful  for  us.  and  which  will  be 
of  great  benefit  and  assistance  to  these 
young  people. 

Someone  said  that  if  a  Member  had  a 
staff  vacancy  now.  he  could  use  it  in  the 
summertime  for  the  purpose  of  employ- 
ing an  intern.  However,  some  people  are 
fully  staffed  up  and  do  not  have  that 
opportunity,  even  with  the  addition  of  a 
new  staff  position  this  year.  Some  offices 
have  more  volume  of  work  to  perform 
than  others.  I  find  in  my  own  office  that 
I  need  all  of  my  regular  people  to  carry 
on  the  full-time  work  of  the  office. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should 
recognize  the  fact  when  it  is  placed  upon 
an  individual  basis  like  this,  that  there 
are  many  Members  who  will  not  or  who 
are  not  in  a  position  to  bring  in  these 
interns  even  if  they  have  a  vacancy.  I 
think  it  is  unfortunate.  I  think  it  is  use- 
ful to  have  one  or  two  of  these  youngsters 
in  each  office,  because  this  counti-y  is  very 
diverse  and  different  areas  of  the  country 
have  different  problems.  I  think  it  is  also 
useful  for  the  youngsters  of  this  countiy 
to  have  an  oppwrtunity  to  come  here  and 
work  in  each  congressional  office  and 
spend  some  time  with  us  and  see  exactly 
what  goes  on. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recall  earlier  in  the 
spring  when  22  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  went  to  the  various  college  cam- 
puses and  were  amazed  to  find  the  re- 
sentment and  hostility  in  so  many  of  our 
young  people.  And  we  learn  that  a  ix)r- 
tion  of  it  stemmed  from  the  fact  that 
they  really  did  not  know  what  was  going 
on  here.  I  think  we  have  to  accept  a  part 
of  the  i-esponsibility  for  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  doing  some- 
thing productive  here  which  they  know 
nothing  about,  I  think  we  should  take 
the  initiative  to  get  across  to  them  this 
message  through  a  program  of  this  type. 
I  would  like  to  see  a  program  here 
where  each  of  us  could  have  one  or  two 
of  these  youngsters  employed  in  our  of- 
fices in  Uie  summeilime  because,  frankly. 
in  my  opinion  these  youngsters  have  a  lot 
to  offer  and  a  lot  to  say  and  we  ought  to 
listen  to  them  with  an  open  mind.  I  think 
there  are  some  things  they  can  learn 
which  could  be  of  great  use  when  they 
return  to  their  respective  communities 
and  schools  in  the  fall. 
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I  also  think  that  this  program,  at  this 
time,  has  symbolic  impoitance  because 
a  good  many  of  the  young  people  in  the 
counti-y  today  are  looking  to  see  whether 
we  who  are  in  government  and  who  are 
in  positions  of  responsibility  are  really 
interested  in  them  and  are  interested  in 
what  is  on  their  minds.  I  know  most  of 
us  are  interested,  but  in  my  opinion  this 
is  one  way.  at  a  vei->'  minimal  cost,  tliat 
we  can  say.  "Yes,  we  are  interested;  we 
are  interested  in  hearing  what  you  have 
to  say,  we  are  interested  to  have  you  see 
what  we  are  doing  and  what  is  taking 
place  in  the  legislative  branch  of  gov- 
ermnent." 

Wc  should  note  that  these  interns 
come  in  order  to  work. 

I  know  I  worked  my  intern.  I  think 
everybody  does.  So  we  are  not  asking 
somebody  to  come  here  and  loaf.  We  are 
asking  somebody  to  come  in  here  at  a 
i-ather  modest  wage  to  work,  and  to  learn, 
and  to  see  how  this  Government  of  ours 
operates.  1  think  this  is  good. 

So,  Mr  Chairman.  I  would  stress  again 
that  I  think  this  is  the  kind  of  sign  that 
we  can  give  to  the  young  people  today 
that  says  "yes,  we  are  interested.  '  And 
we  are  interested  in  the  yoimg  person 
who  is  interested  in  working,  and  who 
desires  to  come  here  and  make  a  contri- 
bution, who  wants  to  come  here  and 
learn,  participate,  and  be  involved. 

We  talk  about  involvement.  Let  us 
create  the  opportunity  to  involve  our 
young  people.  Certainly  you  may  have 
a  few  interns  who  may  go  around  and 
do  things  that  we  might  not  be  comfort- 
able about,  but  that  is  not  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  them.  The  vast  majority  of  these 
young  intei-ns  do  a  fine  job.  They  are 
great  kids.  I  think  that  we  benefit  from 
them,  and  I  think  that  these  young  peo- 
ple benefit  if  we  have  them  around  here 
in  the  summei'time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  add  that  if  we 
do  institute  this  intern  program  there 
is  no  Member  who  is  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  actually  bring  an  intei'n  in  if 
he  should  choose  not  to  or  does  not  want 
to  do  so  for  one  reason  or  another;  there 
is  no  obligation  on  him  that  .says  that  he 
has  to  do  this.  But  I  still  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  as  a  body  to  see  that  the 
young  people  of  our  country  have  such 
an  opportunity,  and  that  we  say  to  them, 
"yes.  we  want  to  create  such  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  we  are  interested  in  your 
participation,  your  ideas  and  your  in- 
volvement." 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  iMr.  Horton). 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  on 
the  fine  statement  that  he  has  made 
in  support  of  this  amendment.  I  want 
to  indicate  that  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man in  the  statement  he  has  made,  and 
to  indicate  my  agreement  with  the 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  the  State 
01  Florida  <Mr.  Gibbons)  . 

I  think  it  is  a  shame  that  the  intern 
program  was  ever  abandoned.  I  opposed 
it5  elimination,  and  I  heartily  support 
this  move  to  reinstate  the  modest  funds 
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required  to  give  hundreds  of  young  men 
and  women  each  year  the  opportunity 
to  work  and  learn  in  the  Capitol  Hill 
atmosphere. 

Many  of  these  young  people  have  a 
great  deal  to  contribute.  By  affording 
the  practical  learning  experience  of  a 
summer  of  hard  work  in  a  congressional 
office  to  some  of  the  most  energetic  and 
promising  young  people  on  our  college 
campuses,  I  feel  that  we  contribute  a 
great  deal  to  the  future  of  this  Nation. 
Unfortunately,  in  recent  summers,  it 
has  been  impossible  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress without  independent  means  to  offer 
intern  positions  to  any  students  who 
could  not  afford  to  support  themselves 
as  volunteer  workers  during  several 
weeks  of  the  summer. 

I  am  sure  many  of  our  colleagues  can 
remember  the  necessity  as  college  stu- 
dents to  earn  money  in  the  summer  as  an 
essential  contribution  to  the  costs  of 
education. 

We  are  effectively  placing  an  economic 
barrier  in  the  path  of  those  youngsters 
who  could  profit  so  much  from  this  ex- 
perience in  a  congressional  office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  provi- 
sion in  this  Legislative  Appropriation 
Act  which  I  feel  should  be  deleted  and 
the  fimds  applied  to  support  of  the  con- 
gressional intern  program.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  funds  in  the  bill  for  planning  a 
mammoth  extension  of  the  west  front  of 
this  beautiful  Capitol  building. 

Tlie  distinguished  Representative  of 
the  35th  District  of  New  York,  which  is 
adjacent  to  my  district,  Mr.  Stratton, 
will  soon  offer  an  amendment  to  delete 
funds  for  this  poorly  conceived  project. 
I  intend  to  support  the  Stratton  amend- 
ment. 

Every  single  day  in  this  Chamber, 
Members  of  Congress  discuss  the  prob- 
lems of  budget  priorities.  At  a  vime  when 
the  President  lias  called  for  a  nation- 
wide slowdown  in  construction  proj- 
ects— which  may  even  mean  curtailment 
of  essential  projects — I  think  we  must 
think  of  the  west  front  extension  in 
terms  of  priorities. 

Ti-ue,  we  are  told  that  the  west  wall 
of  this  building  is  structurally  weak.  If 
that  is  so,  then  it  should  be  strengthened 
so  as  not  to  endanger  the  safety  of  those 
who  work  and  visit  here,  and  .so  as  to 
presei-ve  the  architectural  beauty  of  this 
Capitol. 

But  this  should  not  serve  as  an  excuse 
to  embark  hastily  on  a  project  w-hich  has 
been  denounced  almost  unanimously  by 
the  American  architectural  commimity. 
At  least,  if  an  extension  of  the  Capitol 
is  contemplated  it  should  be  planned  in 
concert  with  those  in  our  coimtiy  w'ho 
are  knowledgeable  in  this  field,  and  who 
have  much  to  contribute  to  any  plan 
which  would  touch  the  historic  splendor 
of  this  structure.  There  can  certainly  be 
no  high  priority  put  on  completing  a 
project  which  has  drawn  so  much  dis- 
pleasure and  even  anger  from  the  archl- 
tectui-al  commimity. 

I  will  strongly  support  the  Stratton 
amendment  to  defer  expenditures  for  the 
west  front  extension,  and  recommend 
instead,  that  our  colleagues  apply  some 
of  these  fimds  to  the  worthy  purpose  of 
reinstating  the  student  intern  program, 
so  that  its  benefits  are  available  to  young 
people  without  economic  discrimination. 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  In  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  object.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California  I  object, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR     ANDREWS    OF    ALABAMA 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  15  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Cohelan)  . 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  <Mr.  R:egle» 
and  I  as  members  of  the  committee 
stated  our  support  of  this  amendment 
in  the  full  committee,  and  we  reser\ed 
on  the  subject.  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
have  enough  time  to  make  my  case  this 
afternoon. 

However,  I  just  want  to  say  to  the 
committee  that,  as  the  Members  kno\^^ 
I  represent  perhaps  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive university  communities  in  the  coun- 
tiy  and  I  know  the  importance  of  fimd- 
ing  this  program. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RiEGLEi  has  stated  the  case  quite  elo- 
quently and  quite  clearly  and  I  agree 
with  him.  I  believe  with  him  that,  as 
much  as  an>thing  else,  what  we  do  today 
is  symbolic.  I  intend  to  have  interns  in 
my  office,  whether  we  fimd  the  program 
or  not.  But  should  we  not  fund  the  pro- 
gram, we  are  leaving  a  poor  taste  in  the 
mouths  of  thousands  of  young  people 
who  feel  that  we  simply  do  not  care  about 
them.  As  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Gibbons)  said,  this  is  by  no  means 
a  budget  buster.  We  funded  it  before, 
and  some  of  us  fail  to  understand  why 
we  stopped  it  in  the  first  place.  But.  by 
all  means,  we  should  restore  this  modest 
program  by  adopting  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
today. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Conte)  . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at 
this  time  with  great  regret  to  oppose  an 
amendment  offered  by  some  of  my  col- 
leagues with  whom  I  have  often  sided 
over  the  years. 

I  have  always  supported  the  intern 
program.  In  fact,  just  last  summer  I  had 
nine  interns  in  my  office.  They  did  an 
excellent  job,  and  I  enjoyed  having  them. 
I  think  I  may  consistently  have  one  of 
the  largest  intern  programs  on  the  Hill. 

My  opposition,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not 
based  upon  what  I  think  of  the  intern 
program.  I  think  it  is  clear  from  what 
I  have  alreadj-  said  that  I  believe  it  is 
an  excellent  program.  Tliat,  however,  is 
not  the  point.  The  point  is  we  are  now 
going  through  one  of  the  worst  periods  of 
inflation  in  our  history. 

The  figures  on  inflation  are  simply 
frightening.  The  increase  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  1969  is  around 
6  percent.  I  repeat.  6  percent.  This  is  to 
be  compared  with  an  annual  increase 
of  only  1.2  percent  from  1960  to  1964. 

It  is  clear  to  me.  and  it  must  be  to 
my  colleagues,  that  w-e  all  have  to  pull 
in  our  belts  and  control  spending  in  this 


critical  period.  If  we  do  not  take  these 
measures.  I  would  hate  to  think  of  what 
could  happen  to  our  economy. 

For  this  reason.  I  oppose  spending  the 
additional  money  at  this  time  for  the 
intern  program.  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  continue  to  have  interns  by  man- 
aging our  salary-  allowances  more  care- 
fully. I  have  done  this  in  the  past,  and 
I  intend  to  continue  to  do  it  in  the 
future.  It  may  take  some  organizing,  but 
I  think  it  is  worth  the  effort,  and  I  can 
speak  from  experience  that  it  can  be 
done. 

I  just  want  to  make  it  clear,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  oppose  this  amendment  be- 
cause of  the  inflationary  pressures  on 
our  economy,  not  because  I  do  not  sup- 
port the  intern  program.  I  regret  that 
this  is  the  case,  but  in  all  good  con- 
science I  must  support  the  effort  to  cool 
down  our  dangerously  overheated 
economy. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this 
opportunity  to  clarify  my  opposition  to 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Moss). 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  allotted 
to  me  be  granted  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Moss) . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reported 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  on  Septem- 
ber 3.  1969.  the  results  of  an  inquiry  con- 
ducted by  my  office  in  late  June  of  this 
year  on  the  value  of  the  congressional 
intern  program.  I  conducted  the  surv-ey 
because  there  had  been  considerable  dis- 
cussion regarding  the  proper  role  of  stu- 
dent interns,  their  contribution  to  the 
office,  the  value  of  their  summer  experi- 
ence, and  the  need  for  funding. 

I  received  226  resr>onses  from  a  total  of 
283  offices  employing  interns  this  year. 
Over  87  percent  of  their  offices  said 
that  from  the  perspective  of  their  office's 
experience,  both  past  and  present,  the 
general  assessment  of  the  intern  pro- 
gram was  favorable.  Only  three  offices 
had  unfavorable  experiences. 

The  responses  also  showed  that  the 
cutoff  of  House  funds  previously  set  aside 
for  compensating  interns  placed  an  in- 
creased financial  burden  on  the  college- 
sponsored  intern  programs,  and  their 
ver>'  limited  financial  resources  neces- 
sarily prevent  them  from  adequately 
bridging  the  expense  gap. 

My  study  shows  there  is  great  diversity 
in  the  amoimts  and  sources  of  compensa- 
tion available  to  interns  in  each  office. 
An  estimated  148  interns  received  no 
funding  whatsoever;  326  received  fund- 
ing only  from  their  congressional  office. 

It  is  sad,  indeed,  that  the  curient 
program  is  closed  to  students  with 
scant  financial  resources.  Tliose  who 
complacently  point  out  that  the  pro- 
gram is  doing  well  in  spite  of  the  fund 
cutoff  fail  to  realize  the  truly  un- 
fortunate, far-reaching  effects  of  that 
action.  While  the  lack  of  funding  has 
not  resulted  in  a  substantial  drop  in 
hiring,  it  has  shifted  upward  the  eco- 
nomic groups  from  which  we  draw  our 
interns.  The  program  has  become  a 
closed  opportunity  for  those  students 
who    are    eager    and    well    qualified    to 
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serve  In  congressional  ofiElces.  but  who 
Kkmplj  cannot  afford  to  come  here  in 
the  absence  ol  adequate  funding. 

There  is  no  guarantee  from  year  to 
year  that  salaries  will  be  available 
through  Indlvidiial  congressional  ofBces 
to  employ  Interns.  The  funding  of  a 
program  of  such  importance  should  not 
be  subject  to  the  variations  in  regiilar 
staff  hiring. 

Reinstatement  of  the  funding  pro- 
visions in  House  Resolution  416,  89th 
Congress,  would  help  to  remove  these 
inequities. 

The  intern  program  is  clearly  worth 
the  additional  expenditure.  My  seven 
Intems  this  past  siimmer  were  well- 
qualified,  responsible  young  men,  sev- 
eral of  them  holding  leadership  posi- 
tions in  their  campus  communities.  I 
was  very  proud  to  have  them  working 
in  my  ofiBce. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  Gibbons 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Steigkr  ) . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
GhaiHsan,  I  came  here  prepared  to  op- 
pose the  extension  of  the  west  front  and 
was  prepared  to  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Gibbons*  . 

I  must  say  that  the  debate  of  the  sub- 
committee has  convinced  me  that  we 
should  extend  the  west  front.  I  intend 
to  vote  for  that.  But  I  am  disturbed  that 
there  are  those  who  talte  the  floor  to  say 
that  the  intern  amendment  sponsored  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  is  some- 
thing that  accrues  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Members.  That  is  totally  wrong,  it  seems 
to  me,  in  terms  of  the  approach  that  one 
uses  in  looking  at  the  intern  program. 

The  intern  program  does  not  benefit 
the  Member  as  much  as  it  benefits  the 
intern.  That  is  the  real  purpose  of  it. 
That  is  why  this  amendment  ought  to  be 
supported,  to  increase  the  opportunity 
available  to  young  people  to  come  here 
in  a  program  that  will  be  a  benefit  to 
them  in  better  understanding  the  legis- 
lative process  and  as  they  they  return, 
hopefully,  to  participate  more  Itnowl- 
edgeably  in  the  political  process. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  CNeill). 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  'Mr.  Gibbons', 
to  restore  the  funding  to  the  House  con- 
gressional intern  program. 

Shortly  after  I  entered  the  Congress  in 
1952,  I  had  my  first  summer  intern. 
Through  the  years  many  young  people, 
undergraduate  and  graduate  .students, 
law  students,  and  entering  freshmen, 
have  worked  in  my  oflBce  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

I  have  always  found  these  young  men 
and  women  to  be  interested  in  the  legis- 
lative process,  willing  to  learn  and  work 
hard  and  anxious  to  contribute  to  the 
work  of  my  ofiBce.  They  have  performed 
many  types  of  tasks,  routine  clerical 
work  to  research  and  legislative  analysis. 
I  have  always  felt  that  their  summers 
should    be   an   educational    experience. 


They  have  attended  committee  hearings, 
sessions  of  the  House  and  when  the  in- 
tern program  was  organized,  lecture  and 
discussion  groups  organized  by  the  bipar- 
tisan int?rn  committee. 

Tliese  students  have  informed  me  after 
their  summer  experiences  that  thev  often 
learned  more  in  one  summer  working 
wiUi  the  Congress  than  they  had  learned 
in  political  science  courses  about  the 
functioning  of  American  Government. 

I  believe  my  colleague's  amendment  to 
restore  the  funds  to  the  intern  program 
is  unportant  and  necessary  to  give  full 
recognition  to  this  program  as  an  edu- 
cational experience. 

It  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  learn 
what  the  youth  of  America  are  thinking, 
what  problems  concern  them  and  to 
present  them  with  the  opportunity  to 
understand  government  and  the  political 
process. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  over- 
whelmingly passed  so  that  more  deserv- 
ing students  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  the  workings  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsjivania  (Mr. 
BresTEH). 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  one  of  the 
observations  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  iMr.  Riegle)  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  That  is  that  the  most  im- 
portant significance  of  this  amendment 
is  the  symbolical  effect  that  it  will  have, 
for  it  would  demonstrate  that  there  is  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  to  achieve  a  healthy  com- 
munication in  relationship  to  the  young 
people  of  thi£  country.  If  we  can  make 
that  impression  as  deeply  as  we  can,  the 
purpose  accomplished  by  this  very  small 
amount,  it  will  do  a  great  deal  and  it  will 
be  money  well  spent. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ry.\n.>  . 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is 
clear  from  the  history  of  the  sxunmer  in- 
t:ni  program  that  it  was  eliminated  be- 
caus3  some  Members  objected  to  the 
views  expressed  by  some  of  the  interns, 
especially  regarding  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
That  is  the  reason  it  was  canceled. 

In  December  of  1967,  the  report  on 
supplemental  appropriations  indicated 
why  th2  intern  program  was  cut  out.  In 
that  report,  although  the  words  were 
blocked  out  in  the  committee  print,  be- 
neath the  ink,  the  language  indicated 
that  certain  Members  were  unhappy 
with  some  of  the  views  expressed  by  in- 
tems in  the  summer  of  1967.  The  real 
reason  that  the  intern  program  was  elim- 
inated was  because  Members  of  the  House 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  intems  express- 
inc:  doubts  over  our  Vietnam  policy. 

I  do  not  think  that  Members  should 
fear  an  intern  program.  We  should  wel- 
come it.  We  should  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enable  the  students  on  our 
college  campuses  to  understand  the  proc- 
esses of  government. 

Every  summer,  students  from  our  col- 
leges and  universities  come  to  Washing- 
ton to  gain  experience  in  their  Nation's 
Government.  The  result  is  a  summer  in 


which  both  the  students  and  tlie  Govern- 
ment benefit. 

The  intem  program  is  an  investment 
in  the  future  of  this  country.  The  young 
men  and  women  participating  learn 
about  and  become  part  of  the  legislative 
process.  At  the  same  time  they  contribute 
their  talents  and  abilities  by  doing  the 
research  necessary  to  every  Congress- 
man's work. 

According  to  a  survey  taken  by  Con- 
gressman John  Moss,  there  were  over 
510  legislative  interns  on  the  House  side 
tills  past  summer.  Almost  80  percent  of 
Uiese  interns  received  compensation 
either  from  the  Member  for  whom  they 
worked  or  from  their  college. 

However,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
fully  staffed  office  to  provide  compenja- 
tion.  Summer  interns  must  pay  for  their 
transportation  and  living  costs.  As  a  re- 
sult, many  young  people,  who  cannot 
afford  this  expense  or  who  need  to  earn 
money  in  the  summer  to  help  finance 
their  education,  are  prevented  from  tak- 
ing part  in  the  internship  program. 

I  have  had  summer  intems  as  part  of 
my  cflice  operations  for  as  long  as  I  can 
remember.  Except  for  the  brief  period 
when  the  summer  intern  program  was 
in  effect,  they  have  usually  been  volun- 
teers. Without  the  $750.  I  liave  not  been 
able  to  offer  opportimities  to  many  de- 
serving and  able  applicants  who  need  at 
least  some  compensation.  I  have  always 
found  that  the  work  they  do  during  the 
summer  months  far  outweighs  any  ad- 
ministrative problem  that  their  addition 
to  the  staff  might  cause.  I  also  think  that 
our  intems  have  left  feeling  that  they 
have  had  a  valuable  experience. 

Many  House  Members  have  voiced  con- 
cern about  the  alienation  of  our  young 
reople  from  our  Government.  But  the 
House  has  gone  out  of  its  way  to  alienate 
young  people  by  saying  in  effect:  If  you 
cannot  agree  with  us.  we  do  not  want  you 
work.ng  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  con- 
tinue restncting  the  participation  of  our 
young  men  and  women  in  the  legislative 
branch  simply  because  their  views  may 
not  conform  with  the  views  of  some 
Members  of  the  House. 

It  is  important  that  the  student  intem 
progiam  be  continued.  This  program  of- 
fers the  practical  experience  and  expo- 
sure necessary  to  interest  and  involve 
our  youth  in  the  governmental  processes. 
We  must  also  expand  the  program  to  give 
all  young  men  and  wom^n,  regardless  of 
their  economic  backgroimd,  the  oppor- 
timity  to  participate  in  this  combined 
work  and  learning  program. 

Too  much  alienation  exists  today,  and 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  close  the  gen- 
eration gap.  Let  us  net  fail  to  do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  iMr. 
Fulton)  . 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  strongly  support  the  amend- 
ment providing  for  the  congressional 
student  intern  program.  In  my  office  we 
have  had  many  outstanding  young  peo- 
ple in  the  student  intern  program,  who 
learned  about  the  Congress  and  the  op- 
erations of  our  Federal  Government,  its 
departments  and  agencies.  This  is  inval- 
uable experience  for  later  life,  and  to 
Interest    outstanding   young    people    in 
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careers  in  our  Government  at  all  levels, 
as  well  as  public  service. 

My  feeling  is  that  if  wejcnock  this 
intem  program  out.  we  are  then  shutting 
the  door  to  the  student*  who  are  inter- 
ested in  learning  about  our  Government 


through  an  ongoing  program  of  communica- 
tion. 

The  House  bipartisan  intern  program 
forms  a  vital  part  of  this  "ongoing  pro- 
gram of  communication."  At  a  time  when 
the   links   between   students   and   their 


^si^!^x^z^=  ?HEn^^^r=r^^ 


ana  oenying  Lucin  i.w»o  .....w  -■---.-, 
they  have  to  take  part  in  our  Federal 
Government.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  tre- 
mendous mistake  again  to  close  out  the 
congressional  student  intern  program, 
when  this  student  experience  has  been 
so  valuable  and  so  successful.  I  am  proud 
of  the  success  of  our  congressional  office 
interns  in  their  fine  careers  for  which 


acterized  bv  so  much  mistrust.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  more  iU-advised  than 
anv  action  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  "weakening  these  links  and  increasing 
this  distrust.  .       .  . 

Mr  Chairman,  this  will  inevitably  be 
the  effect  of  the  section  of  this  bill  which 
prohibits  the  use  of  funds  for  the  stu- 
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good  experience  and  broad  foundation. 
The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Chair   recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman   from  Texas   (Mr. 

Cabell).  .,  ^^ 

Mr   CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas  <  Mr. 
Mahon)    Regardless  of  the  merits  or  de- 
merits or  the  altruistic  values  of  the  in- 
tem svstem,  to  the  general  pubUc  It  Is 
going  to  mean  we  are  just  hiring  one 
more  errand  boy  to  help  us  in  our  work, 
to  wash  our  cars  and  the  like.  I  recognize 
there   Is   some   educational    value,    but 
while  I  am  educating  one  intern.  I  do  not 
want  to  have  to  educate  500,000  constitu- 
ents who  think  I  am  just  getting  some 
more  money  out  of  their  pockets.  I  hope 
the  amendment  is  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker). 

Mr  WEICKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Earher  this  year  I  was  privileged  to  be 
a  member  of  the  ad  hoc  group  of  22  Re- 
publican Congressmen  who  visitwl  a 
number  of  college  campuses  to  inform 
ourselves  on  the  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem of  unrest  among  our  Nation's  young 

people. 

The  experience  was  indeed  an  eye- 
opener  for  us  all.  We  were  impressed  by 
the  intensity  of  feeling  which  we  encoijn- 
tered  among  the  students  concerning  the 
unresolved  issues  of  peace  and  social 
justice  which  face  our  Nation.  We  were 
disturbed  by  the  sense  of  despair  and 
disillusionment  which  characterized  the 
way  in  which  they  viewed  the  ability 
of  our  political  institutions  to  come  to 
grips  with  these  problems. 

A  large  part  of  the  turmoil  and  unrest 
which  grips  today's  student  generation 
is  due  to  a  breakdown  in  communications 
between  the  students  and  their  elected 
representatives.  It  was  for  the  purpose 
of  bridging  this  information  gap  that  our 
group  made  the  following  recommenda- 
tion: 

We   propose  open   communication   to  the 
university  community.  We  have  found  that 
many  were  supprlsed  by  our  visit  and  by  our 
willingness   to   listen   and  learn.   There   is  a 
need  to  expand  lines  of  communication.  We 
urge  that  Cabinet  officers.  Members  of  Con- 
gress   the  White  House  staff,  and  others  In 
the    Executive   Branch    begin   an   increasing 
effort    for    this    kind    of    two-way    street    of 
listening,  learning  and  responding.  Once  our 
communication   has   become   established    It 
Will  be  important  to  sustain  it.  .  .  .  Some  of 
the    misconceptions    of    the    system    within 
Which   we   operate  desperately   need   correc- 
tion    This    can    best    be    done,    we    believe. 


Will  confirm  the  suspicions  of  those  dis- 
illusioned young  persons  who  beheve 
that  Congress  is  only  interested  in  sti- 
fling dissent  when  controversial  opinions 
are  expressed.  .  „,,„_ 

I  doubt  that  there  is  a  single  persoii 
in  this  Chamber  who  would  argue  that 
the  intern  program,  as  it  has  functione<l 
throueh  the  years,  has  not  been  a  great 
success.  Just  this  past  summer,  over  800 
voung  students  spent  their  summer  va- 
cations, many  of  them  on  a  volunteer 
basis  or  at  levels  of  remuneration  far  be- 
low   what    they    could    earn    elsewhere, 
workina  in  congressional  offices.  I  can 
say  for'mvself  that  I  personally  profitecl 
from  the  insights  which  the  presence  of 
an  intern  in  my  office  gave  me  mlo  the 
things  which  are  "bugging"  young  people 
todav.   And   hopefully   the  interns   will 
carrv  back  to  their  campuses  this  fall  a 
better  understanding  of  the  complexity 
of  our  governmental  system  and  of  the 
issues  which  it  is  called  upon  tx)  solve. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  believe  the  current 
generation  of  college  students  is  the  best 
our  countr>-  has  yet  produced.  Certainly 
they  are  the  most  passionately  com- 
mitted to  bringing  peace  to  the  worid  and 
social  harmony  to  our  own  society. 

Tlie  vote  on  this  amendment  may  be 
characterized  as  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
this  generation  of  idealists,  indeed  a  vote 
of  confidence  in  the  future  of  our  Nation. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Foley).  .„ 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  '  Mr.  Conyers  » . 

Mr  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  speak  in  favor  of  this  amendment  to 
appropriate  funds  to  finance  the  House 
summer  intern  program. 

Some  mav  say  that  we  cannot  afford 
what  thev  consider,  merely  a  way  of 
helping  college  students.  In  fact,  this  ap- 
propriation helps  us  as  Members  even 
more  than  it  assists  the  individual  stu- 
dents. 

My  experience  with  college  summer  in- 
terns is  that  they  have  consistently  been 
of  tremendous  assistance  in  the  day-to- 
dav  workings  of  the  office,  in  research, 
and  in  drafting  background  papers.  We 
would  just  not  be  able  to  do  as  much  if  it 
were  not  for  this  type  of  assistance. 

For  the  last  2  years,  of  comse,  it  has 
been  particularly  difficult  to  obtam  this 
type  of  assistance  since  House  funds 
have  not  been  available,  as  pre\aously. 
All  of  our  interns  have  had  to  rely  on 
either    their    own    resources    or    their 


schools.  Tliis  restriction  has  made  it  gen- 
erally difficult,  but  particularly  difficult 
for  the  economically  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents. As  a  result,  the  number  of  black 
students  and  others  from  minority 
groups,  who  have  been  House  summe/ 
interns  has  dropped  tremendously  in  the 
last  two  summers. 

Certainly   the   money   would   be   well 
spent.  •Wlien  the  program  was  in  opera- 
tion   we  probably  derived  more  benefit 
per  dollar  spent  on  summer  interns  than 
for  anv  other  expenditure  from  the  con- 
tingency fund  of  the  House.  Also^may 
I    repeat    again,    that    without    House 
funds   it  is  particulariy  difficult  to  have 
anv    significant    number    of    minority- 
group  students  placed  as  summer  interns. 
For  these  two  main  reasons.  I  strongly 
urge  mv  colleagues  to  vote  for  this  quite 
small  and  reasonable  appropriation. 

Mr   FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  interes^tmg 
to  note   that  out  of  a  budget  of  $258_- 
981  130  the  only  substantive  reason  ot- 
tered bv  the  committee  and  thoee  oppos- 
ing the'amendment  is  its  cost.  Tlie  cost  of 
bringine  435  voung  Americans  to  Wash- 
ington DC.  for  10  weeks,  at  $75  a  week, 
to  learn  about  the  Congress  and  the  Gov- 
ernment presents  about  one-eighth  of  i 
percent  of  this  appropriation.  Few  items 
in  the  bill  are  as  small.  I  do  not  think 
many  of  us  would  like  to  stand  before 
high"  school  and  college  student  bodies 
and  explain  as  the  reason  this  House 
voted  down  the  amendment  the  need  to 
economize.  This  issue  is  symbolic.  As  a 
statement  of  our  sense   of   values   and 
priorities  it  is  most  important  that  this 
amendment    should    carry.    I    am    dis- 
tressed that  the  committee  chose  not  to 
include  the  program  in  the  committee 
bill  and  that  the  committee  is  adamant 
in    opposing    this    amendment    on    the 

We  must  not  allow  their  unfortunate 
lapse  of  judgment  to  prevail. 

The  amendment  must  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  'Mr.  Del- 
lenback). 

Mr    DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  one  of  the  most  serious  mistakes 
we  could  make  today  would  be  to  fail  to 
pass  this  amendment.  At  a  time  that  we 
are  dealmg  with  a  bill  that  deals  with 
manv  millions  of  dollars,  if  we  fail  to 
pass"an  amendment  that  calls  for  a  few 
hundred    thousand   dollars,    we    will    be 
speakinc   in  a  manner  that  cannot  be 
misinterpreted  by  the  young  people  of 
this  Nation.  Tliey  are  going  to  distort 
that  far  bevond  its  true  meaning,  and 
thev  are  going  to  say.  "When  you  spend 
millions  for  yourselves,  when  you  spend 
millions  on  physical   construction,   you 
failed  to  pay  attention  to  us  to  the  tune 
of  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars." 
I  associate  myself  with  those  of  our 

colleagues  who  urge  that  we  adopt  this 

amendment  today. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  '  Mr. 

HOLIFIELD)  . 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment  For  the 
last  6  or  7  vears  I  have  had  intems  in  my 
office.  I  cannot  say  that  those  interns 
helped  me  verj-  much. 
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But  I  can  say  with  confidence  that  I 
think  I  heljjed  them  to  understand  what 
the  process  of  government  was  about. 

The  actions  of  these  young  men  who 
were  picked  by  the  faculties  of  the  re- 
spective collegres  of  my  district,  after 
they  went  back  to  the  colleges,  in  my 
opinion  paid  for  every  bit  of  the  cost, 
whether  it  was  on  my  salary  or  on  the 
internship  salary.  I  found  them  speak- 
ing up  and  taking  the  right  side  of  law 
and  order  and  doing  a  good  job  in  the 
respective  colleges  of  my  district. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  for  this  intern 
program. 

I  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gib- 
bons). It  is  my  firm  belief  that  funds 
should  once  again  be  made  available  to 
finance  the  student  congressional  intern 
program  under  House  Resolution  416, 
89th  Congress. 

My  support  for  the  intern  program 
comes  from  my  personal  experience  with 
interns  from  Whittier  College  in  my  con- 
gressional district  who  have  been  in  my 
office  under  this  program.  I  have  also 
participated  as  a  speaker  in  the  seminar 
series. that  was  a  major  aspect  of  the 
bipartisan  intern  program  this  past 
summer. 

As  I  stated  before  the  Legislative  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  I  feel  the 
intern  program  is  an  "extra"  and  should 
be  funded  as  such.  We  should  not  have  to 
use  the  basic  clerk  hire  set  aside  for  per- 
manent stafT  assistance  for  the  student 
congressional  intern  money.  The  interns 
may  provide  useful  service,  but  they  are 
primarily  here  during  the  summer  for  the 
purpose  of  our  educating  young  people 
in  the  work  and  objectives  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

We  should  not  try  to  weigh  the  intern 
program  against  permanent  staff  hire  al- 
lotment, as  the  two  are  basically  not 
compjarable. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
that  I  have  spoken  with  are  impressed 
with  the  caliber  of  students  who  come  to 
Washington  as  interns.  If  their  experi- 
ence here  has  been  a  valuable  one,  they 
will  share  this  with  their  fellow  students 
when  they  return  to  their  respective 
campuses. 

The  summer  intern  program  should  be 
refunded  as  a  convenience  to  those  Mem- 
bers who,  like  mjrself .  are  presently  draw- 
ing upon  clerk  hire  to  meet  the  commit- 
ments with  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  home  district. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

<Mr.  COUGHLINI  . 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
support  of  tWs  amendment  for  three  rea- 
sons. The  first  is  to  allow  the  interns  in 
offices  which  are  already  fully  staffed, 
the  second  is  to  permit  students  to  come 
here  who  cannot  afford  to  come  here  on 
their  own  so  that  they  may  have  the 
experience  of  being  interns,  and  the  third 
Is  to  permit  the  Government  to  have  the 
experience  of  these  young  people  work- 
ing in  the  service  of  their  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

MlKVAl  . 


Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  There  were 
several  thousand  interns  on  the  Hill  this 
summer.  Because  they  were  not  being 
paid,  however,  there  were  no  interns  here 
who  came  from  poor  families  and  who 
came  from  poor  colleges. 

If  we  want  the  message  to  go  forth 
that  Congress  welcomes  only  rich  men's 
kids  and  only  those  who  go  to  rich  col- 
leges, tlien  we  ought  to  vote  against  the 
amendment.  Otherwise,  we  ought  to 
make  it  clear  we  are  in  support  of  a  pro- 
gram which  helps  a  few  hundred  young 
people  understand  their  American  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gibbons)  . 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
spoken  once,  and  I  will  not  speak  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Andrews  >  to  close  the  debate  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  members  of  the  committee 
are  not  opposed  to  the  intern  program. 
We  have  based  our  action  on  the  fact 
that  within  the  last  few  months  we  have 
given  an  extra  clerk  hire  and  tliere  is 
some  $4  million  in  this  bill  for  the  extra 
clerk  hire. 

I  had  an  intern  in  my  office  last  sum- 
mer and  I  paid  him  from  my  regular 
office  clerk  payroll. 

I  might  point  out  as  of  last  April  30, 
only  37  Members  of  the  House  were  using 
the  total  number  of  clerks  allocated  to 
them.  I  think  if  we  want  an  intern  we 
can  get  one  under  our  clerk  allowance 
and  call  tlxm  interns  or  anything  we 
want  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  (question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Gibbons)  . 

The  question  was  taken  and  on  a  divi- 
sion I  demanded  by  Mr.  Gibbons)  there 
were — ayes  63.  noes  67. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gibbons 
and  Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
71.  noes  77. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

For  purciiase,  exchange,  hire,  driving, 
malntttiance,  repair,  and  op>eratioii  ol  an 
automobile  for  the  minority  leader  oJt  the 
House,  $14,250. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ask  someone 
on  the  committee  if  the  amounts  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  for  automobiles  for  the 
leaders  will  be  s\afflcient  to  provide  all 
of  them  with  the  new  1970  Cadillacs 
that  are  just  making  their  appearance? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr,  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  We  have 
DO  information  about  the  cost  of  new 
1970  Cadillacs. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
think  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  to  pro- 
vide a  new  car  for  the  individuals  in- 
volved? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  will  in- 
form the  gentleman  that  all  of  the  auto- 
mobiles here  for  years  have  been  leased 
at  a  certain  rate  p»er  year.  This  amount 
that  appears  in  the  bill  only  includes  the 
amount  for  the  chauffeur,  the  upkeep, 
maintenance,  and  for  the  leasing  of  the 
automobile. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  these  automobiles  are 
leased.  Is  that  the  story?  They  are  not 
purchased? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama,  That  has 
been  the  practice  for  many  years. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Does  the  gentleman  think 
that  it  is  a  good  practice  to  permit  this 
kind  of  a  bargain  deal  for  the  leaders  of 
Congress? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  It  has 
been  deemed  to  be  the  cheapest  way.  It 
is  cheaper  to  lease  them  than  to  buy 
them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  perhaps  with 
the  $19.000-a-year  salary  increases  re- 
cently voted  them,  these  Members,  in  the 
interest  of  economy,  might  drive  their 
own  cars  rather  than  the  taxpayers  sup- 
ply them  with  chauffeurs,  gasoline,  and 
all  other  maintenance.  Is  it  possible  that 
some  of  these  Members  will  find  they 
cannot  qualify  for  a  license  to  drive  an 
automobile  if  they  ever  leave  the  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  would 
certainly  hope  not. 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  certainly  do  not  want 
them  to  lose  tlie  knack  of  being  able  to 
drive  a  Government-supplied  Cadillac. 
It  would  be  pretty  rough  if  they  did. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Many 
people  find  it  rough  when  they  leave 
Congress, 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  does  think 
that  there  is  sufficient  money  in  tlie 
bill  to  take  care  of  all  the  Cadillacs  and 
drivers  and  whatever  else  goes  along 
with  it,  such  as  oil  and  gas? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Accord- 
ing to  the  information  I  have.  My  in- 
formation is  that  this  custom  of  leas- 
ing cars,  which  has  oeen  found  to  be 
cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  buying 
them,  was  started  back  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  great  late  President 
Eisenhower. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  provision  does  not 
include  enough  money  to  take  care  of 
the  salary  increases  of  $19,000  a  year, 
does  it? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  No.  It 
goes  to  pay  for  the  maintenance,  the 
operation,  and  the  leasing  of  the  auto- 
mobile. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  think  it 
should  be  understood  that  many  big 
corporations  lease  cars  for  their  execu- 
tives rather  than  buy  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  Ulking  now  about 
Government  officials.  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  What  is  known 
as  the  leadership.  We  are  not  talking 
about  private  citizens. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  But  it  is 
much  cheaper  for  Government  officials 
to  lease  them  than  to  buy  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Could  I  lease  a  Cadil- 
lac for  $500  a  year? 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  No,  but  you 
can  lease  a  Continental  if  you  are  in 
the  market  for  it. 
Mr.  GROSS.  For  $500  a  year? 
Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS  Yes. 

Mr,  BURTON  of  California.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  know,  so  that  we 
can  spread  this  information  on  the 
Record,  what,  if  any.  truth  there  is  to 
the  rumor— and  those  of  us  who  have 
not  been  here  for  20  years  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  truth  or  rumor— that  there 
is  a  preferred  lease  arrangement  for 
committee  chairmen  for  automobiles 
tmd,  if  so,  does  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
know  who  pays  for  them  and  if  the  full 
committee  chairmen  have  preferred 
automobile  leasing  privileges?  I  do  not 
know  whether  such  is  the  case,  but  I 
would  hke  to  know  whether  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  knows  whether  the  rank- 
ing full  committee  members  have  this 
special  privilege,  also.  If  the  gentle- 
man does  not  know— and  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion in  good  faith,  because  I  really  do 
not  know— why.  perhaps  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  would  respond  to 
this  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  cannot  give  the  gentle- 
man an  answer. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  If  I  may, 
may  I  address  that  question  back  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  will  say 
that  this  chairman  does  not  have  such 
a  lease  arrangement.  You  might  ask  the 
chairmen  of  the  committees. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  No.  I  ask 
regarding  the  chairmen  of  the  full  com- 
mittees. I  do  not  know  the  answer.  I  am 
not  referring,  either,  to  the  chairman  of 
this  particular  full  committee  only,  but 
I  am  wondering  about  it  as  a  general 
practice. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  cannot  speak  for  other 
Members,  but  I  own  my  own  car  and  I 
do  not  lease  a  car  and  have  not.  You  have 
referred  to  committee  chairmen,  hence 
my  response. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Does  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee know  whether  or  not  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittees  have  pre- 
ferred leasing  arrangements? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  do  not 
know  the  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Does  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  know? 
Mr.    MAHON.    I    have    no    personal 
knowledge  with  referenc3  to  that. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  tired  to  death  of 
hearing  the  innuendo  and  critical  com- 
ments upon  evrey  action  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  its  officers. 

There  is  not  a  single  department  of 
Government  of  the  United  States  that 
does  not  have  many,  many  times  the 
number  of  automobiles  that  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  op- 
erate. 

Now.  let  me  make  it  abundantly  clear. 
I  do  not  have  a  car  supplied  by  the 
House  nor  paid  for  by  the  House.  I  do 
lease  a  car  and  not  under  any  preferred 
system.  It  is  the  regular  commercial 
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Ford  leasing  plan  available  to  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  or  to  any  member  of 
the  pubhc.  But  I  think  it  is  time  that 
making— well,  I  shall  not  use  the  term- 
but  to  tr>-  to  take  the  House  and  make 
of  it  a  whipping  boy,  I  think  is  an  un- 
derhanded approach  to  the  problem  of 
legitimate  injection  of  issues  in  congres- 
sional debate,  I  have  heard  it  for  years 
and  years  and  I  say  to  my  very  good 
friend — and  I  hope  we  remain  good 
friends — the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  that 
he  seems  to  feel  somehow  compelled  to 
take  on  this  House  whenever  he  can.  to 
criticize  its  every  action  and  to  criticize 
its  every  privilege, 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  drive  to  work  and  I 
pass  literally  hundreds  of  chauffeur- 
driven  automobiles,  in  many  instances 
containing  persons  of  the  third,  fourth 
or  fifth  echelons  of  Government  in  the 
executive  department.  And,  I  assume  we 
supply  such  equipment  for  people  out  in 
the  field, 

Mr.   Chairman,   the   idea  of   creating 
the   impression   on   this   floor   that   by 
some  strange  machination  the  House  is 
out  to  fleece  the  public,  that  we  are  not 
worthy  of  the  trust  they  have  given  us. 
I  think  does  a  disser\1ce  to  ever>'  Member 
of  this  House,  I  have  listened  to  it  for 
years  and  I  can  no  longer  restrain  my- 
self from  speaking  out  against  it,  I  think 
we  should  have  pride  in  the  distinction 
which  the  people  have  accorded  us    We 
should   have   pride   in    the   service   we 
render  here.  If  you  want  to  charge  im- 
proper conduct,  do  it  not  by  Innuendo  by 
the  underhanded,  undercutting  meth<5d 
which  I  find  repugnant  to  me  in  every 
sen,';e  of  that  word. 
The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  bill. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of   Alabama    (during 
the    reading).    Mr,    Chairman,     I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and  be 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 
There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BV    MR.    STRATTON 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stratton:  On 
page  18.  line  13,  strike  '  «.2,000,000"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ■$100,000  to  be 
expended  solely  for  an  independent  engineer- 
ing study  to  determine  the  methods  .ind 
costs  of  preserving  the  present  West  Front 
of  the  Capitol," 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ferl 
tliat  we  have  had  a  very  interesting  dis- 
cussion on  this  west  front  topic.  I  am 
a  little  concerned,  however,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams > 
mentioned  a  moment  ago,  that  on  this 
very  impwDrtant  subject  we  have  had  2 
hours  virtually  all  all(x:ated  to  those  in 
favor  and  about  8  minutes  to  these 
against.  With  this  division  of  time  it 
l^as  not  been  possible  to  answer  all  of 
the  points,  and  some  of  them  were  plau- 
sible but  misleading  or  inaccurate  point., 
that  were  made  during  those  very  elo- 
quent discussions.  But  I  recognize  the 
temper  of  this  House,  and  I  would  be 
presvimptious  if  I  thought  that  I  could 


change  that  temper  in  5  minutes  that  is 
now  alloted  to  me. 

The  basic  questicwi  here,  however,  as 
I  liave  tiled  to  indicate  eau-Uer,  is  whether 
we  are  going  to  try  to  save  the  west 
front  from  collapsing  at  the  least  pos- 
sible cost  in  money,  and  the  least  pos- 
sible damage  to  an  historic  structure,  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  proceed  with 
this  elaborate  4.5-acre  extension,  includ- 
ing all  the  facihties  that  have  been 
added  to  it. 

In  spite  of  what  has  been  said  during 
this  discussion,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  in  all  the  years  that  this  plan  has 
been  kicking  around  here  and  the  $447,- 
000  already  spent  in  connection  with 
studies  of  the  west  front  extension,  there 
has  just  never  been  any  serious  inde- 
pendent engineering  study  made  of  what 
would  be  the  minimum  required  to  fix  the 
west  wall,  and  how  much  it  would  cost. 
Oh.  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
told  us  about  his  telephone  conversa- 
tions with  engineers.  He  has  told  us 
about  questions  that  he  asked  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects.  He  has  told 
us  about  his  conversations  with  Mr. 
CampioU  and  with  Mr.  Stewart.  But  I 
submit  to  you  that  these  phone  con- 
versations are  not  a  careful,  detailed 
study. 

With  all  of  the  money  that  was  spent 
for  the  so-called  study  by  tJae  firm  of 
Tliompson  &  Lichtner,  none  of  it  ever 
went  into  the  question  of  alternate  ways 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  west 
front.  If  you  do  not  believe  me.  take  a 
look  at  those  five  volumes.  There  is  only 
one  small  paragraph,  and  it  dismisses  the 
proposals  for  restoration  out  of  hand 
because  obviously,  like  any  good  engi- 
neering firm,  they  already  knew  what 
their  client,  Mr.  Stewart,  wanted.  They 
knew  that  he  wanted  to  extend  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol,  and  that  is  what 
they  came  up  with  for  his  use. 

Now  my  amendment  is  a  very  simple 
one.  It  would  take  this  $2  million  for  the 
west  front  out  of  this  bill,  and  replace 
it  with  SIOO.OOO  intended  to  get  an  in- 
dependent engineering  study  on  whit  is 
really  needed  to  save  the  west  front  and 
what  it  will  cost.  Of  course  that  job  can 
be  done  So  let  us  get  an  answer  to  this 
basic  question  before  we  go  ahead  and 
spend  this  $2  million.  Let  us  take.  In- 
stead, SIOO.OOO  to  find  out  exactly  how 
little  would  be  required  to  save  the  west 
front,  to  keep  it  from  falling  do^^-n  around 
us.  to  avoid  the  tragedy  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  says  he  is  so  troubled 
about  We  could  have  that  report  back 
to  us  in  6  or  7  months.  It  makes  sense  to 
spend  $100,000  if  we  can  save  $10  million 
as  a  result. 

This  business  of  appropriating  $2  mil- 
lion is  not  going  to  save  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  let  me  also  point  out. 
It  is  not  going  to  prevent  the  west  front 
from  falling  down.  Those  plans  and 
specifications  that  we  are  ordering  will 
not  be  available  for  18  months  If  we  can 
continue  to  maintain  this  building  for 
18  months  while  they  are  drawing  up 
another  S2  million  worth  of  plans  and 
specifications,  then  certainly  we  can  be 
safe  here  long  enough  to  wait  for  the 
preparation  of  a  competent  engineering 
study — not  a  telephone  conversation 
with   the   gentleman   from  Illinois,   elo- 
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quent  though  he  may  be.  but  a  detailed 
engineering  study  by  someone  who  is  not 
on  Mr.  Stewart's  payroll  and  who  will 
face  the  question  with  an  open  mind. 
And  then  we  will  have  the  facts  in  front 
of  us  on  w^hich  we  can  make  a  rational 
choice. 

If  we  can  restore  the  west  wall  as  it 
stands,  how  much  would  that  cost  and 
just  what  would  be  required? 

If  we  have  to  extend  it  about  2  or  3 
or  4  feet  so  we  can  put  up  the  solid  abut- 
ments that  have  been  referred  to.  how 
much  would  that  cost?  Certainly  that 
would  be  better  than  extending  the  whole 
building  80  feet.  We  do  not  have  to 
have  these  office  spaces.  A.id  here  a  mo- 
ment ago  we  were  talking  about  improv- 
ing our  image  by  not  voting  a  little  money 
for  interns.  Yet  on  this  item  we  are  asked 
to  go  down  the  road  for  $60  or  $70  mil- 
lion for  a  visitors  center  and  for  hide- 
away offices. 

I  think  we  ought  to  pause  and  to  find 
out  what  the  alternatives  are.  It  is  not 
going  to  cost  us  much  money.  It  is  not 
going  to  cost  us  any  time.  It  is  not  going 
to  cause  any  increased  danger  to  our- 
selves or'  our  visitors.  We  would  look  a 
whole  lob' smarter  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  if  we  took  this 
cautious  rational  step  and  looked  before 
we  spent. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  the  pending  amendment, 
and  all  amendments  thereto,  close  in  5 
minutes  with  1  minute  to  be  reserved  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ran- 
dall >  . 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  all  is  not  quiet  on  the 
western  front. 

It  is  also  quite  evident  that  the  com- 
mittee has  done  a  good  job  on  several 
portions  of  this  bill.  But  it  would  appear 
that  they  have  not  had  all  the  architec- 
tural advice  that  they  need — and  should 
have — on  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol  or 
else  they  would  not  be  in  the  position 
that  they  are  in  today. 

So  far  as  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  is  concerned,  I  have  been 
home  in  the  last  2  or  3  weeks  and  had 
occasion  to  talk  with  some  of  our  archi- 
tects who  are  constituents.  I  asked  for 
this  time  because  some  of  my  arcliitects 
have  spoken  to  me.  They  said  at  least 
make  a  record  against  adding  to  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol.  That  ic  what  I  am 
trying  to  do. 

From  a  very  recent  letter  written  by 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
dated  September  16.  au the  red  by  Mr. 
Rex  Whitaker  Allen,  president,  who  said: 

For  several  years  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  has  advocated  that  there  be 
an  engineering  study  of  the  conditions  of 
the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol  that  would 
be  directed  at  the  techniques  for  and  cost 
of  restoring  the  building. 

Unfortunately,  the  engineering  study  com- 
missioned by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
disnussed  restoration  as  a  means  of  correct- 


ing the  structvu-al  deflclencles  of  the  West 
Front  on  the  grounds  that  extension  of  the 
building  Is  preferable.  Thus  Congress  has 
not  been  given  the  opportunity  of  comparing 
a  restoration  versus  an  extension  of  the 
Capitol. 

As  you  know,  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  believes  that  the  building  can  be 
and  should  be  restored.  Accordingly,  we  wel- 
come your  amendment  to  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Bill  for  1970  to  ap- 
propriate 8100,000  for  a  careful  engineering 
study  of  the  considerations  that  must  be 
weighed  before  restoring  the  building. 

Then  I  want  to  quote  from  a  letter 
of  the  former  president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  dated  Februar>' 
18. 1969.  which  appears  in  the  Record  but 
which  deserves  further  emphasis. 

Mr.  George  E.  Kassabaum.  immediate 
past  president  of  AIA,  asks  and  answers 
two  questions: 

First.  Will  restoration  of  the  existing 
structure  entail  vacating  the  entire  west 
front  for  a  period  of  5  to  10  years? 

His  answer  was  that  by  using  modern 
technological  developments,  the  entire 
west  front  would  not  have  to  be  vacated 
•for  a  period  of  5  to  10  years. "  Only  those 
spaces  immediately  adjacent  to  active 
restoration  would  have  to  be  vacated. 

Second.  Is  it  true  that  there  would 
be  no  limit  on  risk  or  cost,  if  the  west 
front  were  restored  rather  than  ex- 
tended? 

His  answer  was  that,  of  course,  there 
would  be  a  limit  to  cost  and  risk  of  res- 
toration. He  firmly  believes  restoration 
will  prove  much  less  costly  than  exten- 
sion— much  structural  repair  must  be 
done  in  either  event.  A  feasibility  study 
would  provide  Congress  with  cost  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  every  Mem- 
ber has  received  a  telegram  from  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  urging 
that  we  do  not  start  on  this  large  exten- 
sion to  the  west  front.  Surely  we  can  ac- 
cept the  counsel  and  advice  of  the  AIA. 
So  far  as  I  know  none  of  us  are  archi- 
tects. If  tliere  Ls  one  here  in  the  Chamber 
today  now  is  the  time  for  him  to  raise 
his  hand. 

I  have  heard  it  seriously  argued  if  we 
do  not  start  today  by  approving  this  $2 
million  the  Capitol  dome  may  come 
crashing  down.  Of  course  the  thought 
that  that  might  happen  should  be  a 
source  of  worry  and  if  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  that  there  would  be  no  recourse 
but  to  go  ahead  now  regardless  of  the 
expense.  The  true  facts  are  the  west  wall 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  support  of 
the  Capitol  dome.  The  dome  is  separately 
supported  as  provided  for  at  the  time 
of  the  addition  to  the  east  front  of  the 
Capitol.  The  dome  was  completely  re- 
furbished, strengthened  and  shored  up  as 
a  part  of  that  project. 

I  would  not  be  surprised  if  there  are 
many  Members  who  are  confused  by  the 
direction  and  the  content  of  this  debate. 
Those  of  LIS  who  oppose  the  west  front 
extension  certainly  do  not  oppose  the 
presently  needed  repairs  to  preserve  the 
greatest  of  all  our  historic  shrines,  the 
U.S.  Capitol.  I  had  hoped  more  of  us 
would  be  interested  in  the  esthetic  rea- 
sons for  reconstructing  the  Capitol's 
west  front  in  a  duplication  of  its  orig- 
inal appearance.  This  is  the  only  por- 


tion that  remains  as  it  was  when  the 
Capitol  was  built.  Today  we  are  not  en- 
meshed in  just  a  conflict  between  ade- 
quate restoration  as  distinguished  from 
those  minimum  steps  which  would  pre- 
vent the  collapse  of  the  west  front,  but 
we  are  talking  about  providing  a  new 
type  of  exterior  and  a  lot  of  new  space. 

The  question  that  must  surely  a-ise  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  listen  to  this 
debate  is.  why  does  the  repair  and  res- 
toration of  one  wall  of  the  Capitol — the 
west  wall — require  tliat  a  4'j-acre  ad- 
dition be  built  to  tlie  west  with  new 
office  spaces  and  no  one  knows  yet  what 
else  will  be  included  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  issue  before  us 
is:  Do  we  restore  and  make  the  west 
front  safe,  or  are  we  going  out  4 '  2  acres — 
and  I  do  not  know  how  many — to  create 
another  office  building  with  43  large  offi- 
ces, 55  medium  offices,  or  a  total  of  98 
offices:  and  also  two  new  dining  rooms 
and  two  new  cafeterias. 

How  can  it  be  that  we  need  any  more 
office  space?  We  have  the  Rayburn  Build- 
ing. We  have  the  refurbished  Cannon 
Building.  We  even  have  the  Congression- 
al Hotel  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  con- 
vert that  into  an  office  building. 

It  has  been  suggested  here  this  after- 
noon that  perhaps  the  new  James  Madi- 
son Library  Building  could  be  designed 
to  be  converted  into  another  House  office 
building  if  we  ever  need  the  space. 

The  argument  comes  down  to  this — 
let  us  repair  the  west  front  but  not  trans- 
form it.  Let  us  not  build  more  offices  than 
we  need  at  this  time.  The  House  has  been 
overgenerous  with  itself  this  year.  There 
was  the  pay  increase  for  ourselves  and 
the  increase  in  clerk  hire.  We  should  not 
test  the  patience  of  our  people  by  taking 
this  first  step  on  an  addition  to  the  west 
front  that  will  change  the  historic  ap- 
pearance of  the  Capitol  of  our  Nation  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $45  million  that  may 
ultimately  run  up  to  $60  million.  If  we 
approve  the  $2  million  today  we  take  a 
step  in  that  direction  and  from  which 
there  is  no  way  to  return.  That  is  why  we 
should  consider  so  carefully  what  we  do 
today. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  referred  to  the  lack  of 
architectural  advice.  We  have  had  plenty 
of  architectural  advice. 

But  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question,  and 
not  to  take  up  too  much  time.  The  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects  recommend- 
ed the  extension  of  the  west  front  only  a 
little  over  10  years  ago  when  they  op- 
posed the  extension  of  the  east  front. 
Now  they  oppose  the  extension  of  the 
west  front. 

Will  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  for  the  benefit  of  myself  und 
our  colleagues  try  to  reconcile  those  two 
positions  taken  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  listened  very  care- 
fully to  the  remarks  of  our  beloved 
Speaker  earlier.  I  must  say  the  letter  I 
hold  in  my  hand  is  dated  September  16 
so  it  is  quite  apparent  the  leaders  of  the 
AIA  must  have  had  a  change  of  heart. 
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They  must  have  reappraised  their  views 
and  reconsidered  their  former  position 
taken  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  But  we  can  go  oack 
to  10  years  ago  and  at  that  time  they 
said,  and  I  quoted  what  they  said,  they 
then  urged  the  extension  of  the  west 
front  and  they  were  in  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  the  east  front. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. ^   . 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Is  not  the  letter  that 
the  gentleman  holds  in  his  hand  from 
the  president  of  the  AIA? 

I  would  point  out  that  the  statement 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  refers  to  was 
not  the  position  of  the  AIA.  It  was  the 
statement  by  one  member  of  the  AIA, 
who  was  part  of  another  committee. 

Mr  RANDALL.  I  think  that  is  correct. 
The  letter  which  I  hold  has  been  signed 
by  the  President  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  But  the  gentleman 
represented  the  AIA  11  years  ago. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  With  all  due  respect  to 
our  Speaker,  it  occurs  to  me  we  have  he- 
fore  us  todav  an  opportunity  to  restore 
the  west  front  of  the  Capitol.  I^t  us  re- 
pair the  west  front — not  transform  it. 
That  is  what  our  difference  is  all  about, 
and  nothina;  more. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  most  of  you  will  agree 
with  what  I  stated  in  the  opening  of  the 
debate — all  is  not  quiet  on  the  western 
front.  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  .sentleman 
from  New  York  <  Mr.  Stratton  i . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision   (demanded    by    Mr.    Stratton) 
there  were — ayes  59,  noes,  92. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.     GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On  page 
21.  strike  all  of  Unes  3   through   14. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Moss)   will  find  what  I  have 
to  say  repugnant  or  not.  And  I  do  not 
particularly  care.  Since  the  gentleman 
saw  fit  to  engage  in  personahties.  let  me 
say  that  some  years  ago  he  came  into 
the  Third  District  of  Iowa  to  campaign 
for  the  Democrat  candidate  against  me. 
He  later  told  me  that  although  he  had 
traveled  all  the  way  from  California  by 
plane  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  he  did  not 
know  he  was  gong  into  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Iowa  wliich  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent.  Under  the  circumstances,  I 
question  whether  the  gentleman  would 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  "repug- 
nant" if  he  met  it  right  square  in  the 
middle  of  the  street. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  stoD  the  stait  of  another  new 
House  office  building.  That  is  what  this 
provision  in  this  bill  means.  It  provides 
$2,800,000  under  the  title  of  "Librarj'  of 


Congress,     James     Madison     Memorial 
Building." 

The  testimony  in  the  hearings  indi- 
cates that  this  building  is  to  be  so  con- 
structed that  it  can  easily  be  converted 
into  an  office  building.  I  leave  it  to  you 
to  judge  what  is  about  to  Uke  place  if 
you  provide  $2,800,000  to  get  this  struc- 
ture off  the   ground. 

This  building,  remember,  is  to  cost,  as 
we  were  told  earlier  this  afternoon,  $100 
miUion.  That  is  the  iigure  put  on  it  as 
of  now.  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee in  charge  of  the  bill  on  the 
floor  says  building  costs  are  going  up  at 
the  rate  of  7  percent  a  year.  By  the  time 
they    get   around    to   constructing    this 
H5US3  office  building,  it  can  be  far  be- 
yond that.  But  we  start  with  $90  million 
for  this  building,  and  approximately  $10 
million   will   have   to   be   spent   on   the 
Power  Plant  to  provide  the  power  neccs- 
sar>'  for  the  air  conditioning,  lighting, 
and  so  on.  So  we  will  have  a  minimum 
of  $100  million  in  this  proposition  before 
we  are  through. 

Is  it  not  about  time  to  practice  just 
a  little  bit  of  economy?  Do  we  need  to 
start  a  new  House  office  building  now — 
today?  I  do  not  believe  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  are  prepared — and  I  do  not 
think  the  Members  think  they  are  pre- 
pared— to  support  this  kind  of  proposi- 
tion here  and  now.  Moreover,  President 
Nixon  has  called  for  a  cut  of  75  percent 
in  Federal  construction. 

In  the  name  of  fiscal  sanity,  I  urge 
Eunix)rt  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  review  these  particular  plans.  It 
is  inconceivable  to  me  that  any  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  in  any  way  that 
this  could  be  converted  to  an  office  bu-ld- 
ing.  The  fact  js  simply  this:  The  Li- 
brary of  Congress  desperately  needs 
more  space. 

Mr.  Chairman,  th's  building  is  a  build- 
ing designed  for  certain  specific  uses. 
The  areas  are  set  aside  for  certain  tech- 
nical reasons.  Some  of  the  ceilings  are 
very  low  and  are  designed  primarily  for 
the  storage  of  reference  materials.  Other 
areas  are  designed  for  the  legal  section. 
In  order  to  convert  this  building  to  a 
House  office  building  would,  in  my  opin- 
ion—and I  am  not  an  architect,  but  I 
have  seen  the  plans  and  I  have  gone 
through  them  in  detail— probably  cost  50 
percent  as  much  as  the  total  cost  of  con- 
structing the  building. 

We  do  not  need  a  new  House  office 
building,  but  we  do  need  a  new  build- 
ing to  house  the  records  of  tliis  Gov- 
ernment and  for  the  Library  ol  Congress. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  could  not  vote  for 
a  new  office  building. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  yield 
to    the    gentleman   from   Georgia    *Mr. 

L/.NDRUM  '  . 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  is  eminently  correct.  Th:s  build- 
ing was  never  thought  of  and  was  never 


conceived  of  and  was  never  desirned  to 
be  a  House  office  building.  It  was  de- 
signed to  be.  as  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  says,  an  extension  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  to  provide  for  storage 
and  so  on. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  au- 
thorization of  this  was  pushed  through 
the  House  by  one  of  the  most  distin- 
BXiishcd  former  Members  of  this  body. 
Mr.  Howard  Smith,  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  ol  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 
He  is  eminently  correct.  This  is  a  special 
use  building.  The  areas  in  it  are  designed 
for  special  use  and  are  not  readily 
adaptable  to  office  space. 

Mr.  GP^SS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gent' email  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  1  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  read  the 
hearings? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Gaoi-gia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  not,  but  I  liave  ex- 
amined the  plans  in  detail,  and  I  have 
seen  models  of  this  part  cular  building 
on  each  floor.  It  is  a  special  us3  which  is 
needed. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Cliairman.  this  is  a  library  building. 
There  is  no  question  about  lliat  A  former 
Member  of  this  body.  Judge  Smith,  of 
Virginia,  worked  for  this  throughout  the 
years.  If  you  read  the  hearings  and  recall 
mv  remarks  in  the  opening  general  de- 
bate, you  know  that  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress is  located  in  12  different  buildings. 
The  annual  rental  amounta  to  about  $1.8 
million. 

If  we  are  to  cope  with  the  Library's 
growth,  certamly  this  building  is  needed. 
What  we  are  proposing  is  planning 
money  only.  It  will  take  18  months  or  so 
to  prepare  the  plans. 

So  that  this  Record  will  be  more  com- 
plete, I  will  include  at  this  point  the  ex- 
planation from  the  committee  report: 

In  connecti''n  with  the  proposed  James 
Maiison  Memorial  (third)  Library  of  Con- 
gress outlding.  authorized  by  Public  Law  89- 
260,  October  19.  1965.  to  be  c-nstructed  en 
square  732  just  east  of  the  Cannon  Hcuse 
office  building,  the  ccmmittee  reccmmends 
$2,800,000  for  detailed  plans  and  rpeclfica- 
tians  and  related  expenses  tSOOOOO  was  ap- 
propriated m  1965  for  prelimin.iry  plans  and 
designs  and  cost  estimates. 

The  budget  request  is  for  $18,410,000 
which,  in  addition  to  the  $2  8  million,  in- 
cludes excavation  and  sheeting,  the  feundi- 
tions  and  walls  up  to  the  first  floor,  and  the 
contract  lor  marble,  granite,  cr  other  stone 
But  especially  because  of  an  authorization 
problem,  noted  below,  and  the  lead  time  for 
preparation  of  the  detailed  plans,  the  ccm- 
mittee sees  no  need  to  go  beyond  the  »2.8 
million  figure  at  this  time. 

The  committee  has  coupled  t3  the  82.800.- 
000  for  plans  and  specifications  a  provUlon 
which  says: 

■That  avallabUity  cf  these  funds  for  obli- 
gation shall  be  contingent  upon  enactment 
of  legislation  adjusting  the  limit  cf  cost  of 
the  project  (fixed  bv  Section  3  of  such  Act) 
to  reflect  projected  escalated  consUucUon 
costs  required  to  complete  the  project  en  the 
ba£if  of  the  preliminaxv  plans  heretofore  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  and  Commissions 
designated  In  such  Act." 
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The  reason  Is  this:  The  1965  enabling  act. 
in  section  3.  carries  a  specific  celling  of  $75,- 
000,000  on  the  project,  and  the  floor  debate 
in  the  House  Is  quite  clear  and  unequivocal 
that  It  was  the  Intent  at  the  time  that  noth- 
ing should  compromise  the  option  of  the  au- 
thorizing committee,  or  of  course  the  House, 
to  take  another  look  at  the  matter  if  unfore- 
seen or  unforeseeable  conditions  should  cause 
the  cost  of  the  complete  project  to  breach 
that  celling.  Ck)nstructlon  cost  escalation  has 
now  done  that.  The  project  as  projected  in 
the  preliminary  plans  has  not  changed,  but 
costs  have.  And  the  assumption  ts  that  they 
will  continue  to  increase.  The  currently  pro- 
jected cost,  on  the  basis  shown  on  page  177 
of  the  hearings,  is  $90,000,000. 

The  committee  was  told  that  no  increase 
In  the  cost  limitation  had  been  sought.  The 
efTect  of  the  proviso  attached  to  the  $2  8 
million  Is  to  render  the  funds  unavailable 
until  this  situation  Is  remedied 

The  committee  decided,  despite  the  au- 
thorization porblem,  to  put  the  $2.8  million 
In  the  bill  on  the  contingent  basis  in  the 
thought  that  by  doing  so,  initiation  of  the 
project  would  be  expedited.  It  is  badly 
needed. 

This  committee  has  been  aware  of  the 
need,  the  overcrowded  conditions  in  the  Li- 
brary for  a  good  many  years 

Congress  formally  recognized  the  need 
when  it-  enacted  the  authorization  law  in 
1865.      -  - 

Twice  before,  a  request  for  the  project  has 
been  before  the  committee.  Both  times.  It 
was  deferred  without  prejudice. 

But  the  Library  continues  to  grow.  Time 
Is  running.  Growth  of  a  great  research  library 
is  Inevitable.  The  committee  has  been  told 
that  present  space  needs  increase  by  roughly 
45.000  square  feet  a  year. 

The  Library  is  now  scattered  in  a  dozen 
different  locations.  Rental  and  associated 
costs  approximate  $1,820,000  in  the  current 
budget  The  situation  will  get  worse  before 
It  can  get  better.  If  the  project  moves  for- 
ward this  year,  it  will  still  be  mid- 1974  at 
the  earliest  before  the  building  can  be 
occupied. 

A  great  deal  of  information  about  the 
details  of  the  project  appears  on  pages  157- 
184  of  the  hearings.  Besides  the  S90  million 
currently  estimated  construction  cost  of  the 
project,  furniture  and  furnishings  includ- 
ing bookstacks  would  add  roughly  $10  mil- 
lion, and  the  rough  estimate  of  changes  and 
additions  at  the  Capitol  power  plant  to  sup- 
ply heat  and  air-conditioning  to  the  build- 
ing ranges  up  to  another  $10  million,  for  an 
approximate  overall  total  of  $110  million. 

Another  noteworthy  feature  is  that  the 
preliminary  plans  call  for  a  completely  flex- 
ible design,  that  is,  the  building  is  to  be 
designed  so  that  it  can  be  used  as  part 
library  stack — part  office  building,  all  library 
stack  use.  or  all  office  building. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross  i . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  22,  noes  103. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Chainnan  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 


tion the  bin  (H.R.  13763)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him  to 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  bill  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTIOM   TO    RECOMMIT   OfTERED    BY    MR.    TALCOTT 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  i-ecommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Talcott  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  13763  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  motion  to  i-ecommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  178,  nays,  94,  not  voting  158. 
as  follows: 

II  Ron  No.  179) 
YEAS — 178 

hy  Clay  Ford. 

Albert  Cohelan  William  D. 

Anderson,  Colmer  Frelinghujsen 

Calif.  Coughlln  Fulton.  Pa. 

Anderson.  111.  Culver  Galifianakis 

Andrews,  Ala.  Daddarlo  Garmatz 

Andrews.  Daniels,  N.J,  Gettys 

N.  Dak.  Davis.  Ga.  Glalmo 

Annunlio  Davis,  Wis.  Gibbons 

Beall,  Md,  Dellenback  Gonzalez 

Belcher  Dennis  Gray 

Berry  Dickinson  Green,  Greg. 

Bevill  Donohue  Green,  Pa. 

Blatnilt  Dorn  Griffin 

Boggs  Dowdy  Hamilton 

Boland  Downing  Hanley 

Bow  Dulski  Hansen,  Wash. 

Brinkley  Dwyer  Hathaway 

Brooks  Eckhardt  Hawkins 

Broomfield  Edwards,  Ala.  Hebert 

Brown.  Calif.  Edwards,  La.  Helstoski 

Broyhill.  Va.  Eilberg  Henderson 

Buchanan  Erlenbom  Hollfleld 

Burke.  Mass.  Evans,  Colo.  Horton 

Burllson.  Mo.  Evins,  Tenn.  Hull 

Burton.  Utah  Fascell  Jarman 

Button  Feighan  Johnson,  Calif. 

Byrne.  Pa.  Pindley  Jones,  Ala. 

Byrnes,  Wis.  Fish  Karth 

Cabell  Fisher  Kazen 

Caffery  Flood  Landrum 

Chamberlain  Flowers  Langen 

Clawson.  Del  Ford,  Gerald  R.  Lennun 


Xjong.  Md. 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFaU 

Madden 

Mahon 

MalUiard 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  NY. 

Natcher 

OHara 

Olsen 

ONelll.  Mass. 

Mann 

Martin 

Melcher 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Passman 


Adams 

Alexander 

Ashley 

Baring 

Bell.  Calif. 

Bennett 

Belts 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Brown,  Mich. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Camp 

Carter 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cramer 

Denney 

Derwinskl 

Duncan 

Esch 

Foley 

Foimtain 

Gaydos 

Goodling 

Gross 

Grover 

Gude 


Patman 

Paf..en 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Plrnle 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Reld.  111. 

Relfel 

Rhodes 

RIegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rosenthal 

St  Germain 

St  Onge 

Sandman 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Slack 

Springer 

NAYS — 94 

Hasan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmidt 
Harvey 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Kastenmeier 
King 
Kyi 
Latta 
Lloyd 
Lujan 
McClure 
Marsh 
Mavne 
Meskill 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mize 

Montgomerj' 
Morton 
Mosher 
Nedzi 
Nix 


Steed 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Taylor 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tleman 

Udall 

Vlgortto 

Wampler 

Watts 

White 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 


Obey 

Pelly 

Pike 

Poff 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Stanton 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Talcott 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Whalen 

Whitehurst 

Wolff 

Zion 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 158 


Abbitt 
Adair 
Addabbo 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Aspinall 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Blaggi 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brock 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Bush 
Cahill 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cunnirgham 
Daniel.  Va. 
Dawson 


de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Devine 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Eshleman 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Flynt 

Foreman 

Eraser 

Frey 

Friedel 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Gilbert 

Goldwater 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Halpern 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hays 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Jonas 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn, 

Kee 

Keith 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczyoskl 


Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landgret>e 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

Lowenstein 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
May 
Meeds 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mlzell 
Morse 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
OKonskl 
O'Neal.  Ga. 
Ottinger 
Pepper 
Pettis 
Poage 
Podell 
Pollock 
Powell 
Pucinskl 
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Purcell 

Qule 

QuiUen 

Rallsback 

Reid,  NY. 

Reuss 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Ruth 

Scheuer 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

bhriver 


Slkes 

Slsk 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stuckey 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex, 

Tunney 

Ullman 

utt 

Vander  Jagt 


Waggonner 

Waldle 

Watkins 

Watson 

Weicker 

Whalley 

Wiggins 

Winn 

Wold 

Wyatt 

Wvdler 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Zablockl 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  annomiced   the  following 

pairs; 

On  this  vote: 

Mr  Casev  lor.  with  Mr.  Clancy  against. 

Mr.  Adda'bbo  for,  with  Mr.  Broyhill  of  North 
Carolina  against. 

Mr  Pticinskl  for,  with  Mr.  Myers  against. 

Mr.  Waggonner  for.  with  Mr.  Eshleman 
against. 

Mr    Gilbert  for.  with  Mr    Prey  against 

Mr  Jones  of  Tennessee  lor,  with  Mr.  Wold 
against.  ,     ^ 

Mr   Brasco  for,  with  Mr.  Nelsen  against. 

Mr  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Weicker  against. 

Mr   Corbett  for,  with  Mr.  Wylie  against. 

Mr.  Rallsback  for,  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts  against. 

Mr.  Stafford  for.  with  Mr.  Keith  against 

Mr  Shriver  for.  with  Mr.  Koch  against. 

Mr   Ruth  for,  with  Mr.  Ottinger  against 

Mr.  Jonas  for,  with  Mr  Fulton  of  Tennessee 

against.  ^  ^ 

Mr,    McKneally    for,    with    Mr.     Scheuer 

Bfiainst. 

Mrs   May  for,  with  Mr.  Bingham  against. 

Mr.  Watkins  for,  with  Mrs.  Chisholm 
against. 

Mr.  Pettis  for,  with  Mr.  Lowenstein  against. 

Mr  Dent  for,  -with  Mr.  Blanton  against. 
"Mr.  Friedel  for.  with  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York 
against 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  for.  with  Mr.  Foreman 
against. 


Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr  Arends. 

Mr  Carev  with  Mr.  Devine 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 

Avres. 
"Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Min- 

Bhall.  , ,,       „     , 

Mr.  Parbstein  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  \ork. 
Mr.  R06tenkowski  with  Mr.  Adair. 
Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr  Cederberg. 
Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Morse. 
Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Bray. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Snyder. 
Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr  Wvdler. 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr   Aspinal  with  Mr  Gubser. 
Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Cowger. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr   Brock. 
Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 
Mr.  Podell  with  Mr  O'Konski. 
Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Harsha. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Clory. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr  Lipscomb 

Mr.  Anderson  ol  Tennessee  with  Mr   Kuy- 
kendall. 

Mr   .\bbitt  with  Mr  Landgrebe 

Mr    Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr   Bush. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr   Brotzman. 

Mr  Delaney  with  Mr  Hastings. 

Mr.    Edmondson    with    Mr,    McDonald    of 

Michigan. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr  Roybal  with  Mr  McCloskey. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr  Mizell. 

Mr   Matsunaga  with  Mr   Hansen  of  Waiio. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr  Mathias. 

Mr     Jones    of    North    Carolina    with    Mr. 
Kleppe. 


Mr.  KJuczynskl  with  Mr  Brown  of  Ohio 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Halpern 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr  Meeds  with  Mr.  Quie. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  QuiUen. 

Mr  Nichols  with  Mr.  Sebelius 

Mr   Ullman  with  Mr  Teague  of  California. 

Mr  Tunnev  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr  Flvnt  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr   Daniel  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr   Whalley. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Wiggins. 

Mr  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mrs   Mink  with  Mr   Diggs. 

Mr  McCarthy  with  Mr   Dawson. 

Mr  Reuss  with  Mr  Shipley. 

Mr  Sisk  With  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr  Yatron  wth  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Fuqua. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Kyros. 

Mr  Kee  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

FURTHER   MESSAGE   FROM   THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrinston,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  <H.R.  11582)  entitled  "An 
act  making  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  7  to  the  foregoing  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  <H.R.  1394)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
to  authorize  Federal  market  adjustment 
payments  to  lenders  with  respect  to  in- 
sured student  loans  when  necessary  in 
the  light  of  economic  conditions,  in  or- 
der to  assure  that   students  will   have 
reasonable  access  to  such  loans  for  fi- 
nancing their  education."  disagreed   to 
by  the  House;  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Yarborough.  Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Domi- 
NicK,  Mr,  MURPHY,  and  Mr.  Schweiker 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM    FOR    THE 
WEEK    OF   SEPTEMBER    22.    1969 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.  > 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking  thfl 
distinguished  majority  leader  if  he  is 
prepared  to  announce  the  program  for 
next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  distin- 
guished actins  minority  leader,  we  have 
finished  the  business  for  the  week  and 
will  ask  to  adjourn  over  untU  Tuesday 
following  announcement  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

As  we  indicated  earlier,  there  are  no 
District  bills  on  Monday.  Monday  is  a 
religious  holiday,  and  in  no  event  will 
there  be  any  legislative  business. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  we  have  scheduled  the  following 
bills: 

H.R.  12549.  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality,  which  will  come  up  under 
an  open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  debate; 
H.R.  474,  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Government  Procurement,  under  an 
open  rule,  with  1  horn-  of  debate: 

S.  574,  to  authoi-ize  feasibility  inves- 
tigations of  certain  water  resource  de- 
velopments, which  will  come  up  under 
an  open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  debate; 
H.R.  850.  to  designate  the  Desola- 
tion Wilderness.  Eldorado  National 
Forest.  Calif.,  under  an  open  rule,  with 
1  hour  of  debate; 

H.R.  8449.  Hours  of  Service  Act 
amendments,  under  an  open  rule,  with 
1  hour  of  debate:  and 

H.R.  12884.  to  assure  confidentiality 
of  census  information,  which  will  come 
up  under  an  open  rule  with  2  hours 
of  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  announcement  is 
made  subject  to  the  usual  reservations 
that  conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time  and  that  any  further 
program  may  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  advise  Members  that, 
as  is  indicated  here,  we  may.  in  fact, 
have  conference  reports,  and  we  have 
a  number  of  bills. 

Members  should  be  alerted  to  the 
fact  that  we  may  have  to  have  Friday 
sessions  from  now  on.  I  think  the 
House  should  know  that 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  just  passed,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


ADJOLTRNMENT    TO    TUESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER    23.    1969 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Tuesday  next. 

The  SPE.A.KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnun  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNHSDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY   NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Oiilac 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NIX  CHALLENGES  MAILERS  OP  ' 
"JUNK  CREDIT" 

(Mr.  NTX  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  address  the  House  for  1  minute, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  300,000  credit 
cards  ai;e.. stolen  from  the  mails  every 
year.  Tlie.yast  majority  of  these  credit 
cards  are  unsolicited  and  would  be  un- 
welcome In  American  homes  if  they  had, 
in  fact,  ever  arrived. 

The  theft  of  credit  cards  threatens 
American  families  who  had  not  asked 
for  them  in  the  first  place  with  bank- 
ruptcy, law  siiits,  and  ruined  credit.  A 
person  in  whose  name  a  credit  card  is 
written  is  responsible  for  debts  run  up 
on  that  credit  card  unless  he  can  demon- 
strate that  the  credit  card  has  been 
stolen  and  that  he.  the  mail  patron.  Is  not 
responsible  for  the  purchases  through 
the  use  of  the  credit  card. 

For  this  reason  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
Is  a  matter  of  commonsense  that  the 
mailing  of  unsolicited  and  unwanted 
credit  cards  be  stopped.  This  practice  is 
a  shoddy  advertising  device  and  a  threat 
to  the  American  family  budget.  It  should 
be  stopped. 

I  have  Instructed  my  subcommittee 
staff  to  begin  a  preliminarj'  investigation 
in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Post  OfiBce  Department, 
and  the  President's  Committee  on  Con- 
sumer Interests.  In  October  the  Postal 
Operations  Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
chaii-man.  will  open  hearings  on  several 
bills  which  would  make  unsolicited  credit 
cards  nonmailable. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  break  up  the 
use  of  unsolicited  credit  cards  by  racket- 
eers— and  that  is  by  ending  the  mailing 
of  unsolicited  credit  cards.  Credit  cards 
are  supposed  to  stand  for  a  high  credit 
rating.  With  the  mass  mailing  of  unsolic- 
ited credit  cards  they  stand  for  nothing 
at  all.  This  practice  must  be  ended. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Record  copies  of  telegrams  which 
I  have  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  the  Postmaster 
General,  and  the  White  House.  I  would 
also  like  to  submit  for  the  Record  a  news 
story  from  the  Washington  Star,  quoting 
a  White  House  aide  on  this  subject,  as 
well  as  a  column  by  America's  outstand- 
ing humorist,  Mr.  Art  Buchwald : 


17.   1968. 
Hon.  RoBEtT  L  Mead, 

Director    of    Legislative    Affairt,    President's 
Committee  on  ConsuTner  tnetrests,   the 
White  Utnue,  WashmfftoH,  DC. 
Dear  Mb.  Mead:  I  have  read  with  Interest 
your   comments    on   unsolicited    credit    card 
mailings.   My   Sxibcommlttee   on    Postal    Op- 
erations  will   tK>ld    hearings   on   several    bills 
which  would  make  such  mailings  Illegal. 

I  have  directed  my  Subcommittee  Coun- 
sel, Mr.  Thomas  Kennedy,  to  begin  an  Im- 
mediate preliminary  Investigation  into  this 
matter  In  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  agencies  of  the  Executive 
Branch. 

I  hope  that  it  will  be  poeslble  for  you  to 
appear  before  the  Subcommittee  when  a 
hearing  is  scheduled  and  to  cooperate  with 
the  Subcommittee  In  its  preliminary  work. 
Please  contact  my  staff  at  your  convenience 
on  this  very  Important  matter. 
Sincerely. 

RcrBEKT  N.  C.  Nnt, 
Chairtnan,    Subcommittee    on    Postal 
Operations. 

Skptembeh  17,  1989. 
Hon  Paui-  Rakb  Dixon, 

Chairman,  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Deak  Mb.  Chaikman  :  I  have  decided  to 
hold  hearings  on  bills  that  would  declare  un- 
solicited credit  cards  to  be  unmailable.  Hear- 
ings on  HM.  13244  will  begin  In  October. 

Your  Commission  has  done  outstanding 
work  on  this  problem.  I  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  call  on  you  and  your  organization  for 
testimony  during  the  course  of  our  hearings. 
In  the  meantime,  would  it  be  possible  to 
have  a  transcript  of  your  hearings  and  other 
background  material  forwarded  to  Thomas 
Kennedy,  Subcommittee  Counsel,  Room 
B345b  Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  you  and  the 
Commission  for  its  work  on  behalf  of  con- 
sumers, particularly  In  this  regard. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  N.  C.  Nix, 
Chairman.    Subcommittee    on    Postal 
Operations. 

September  17.  1969. 
Hon.  WiNTON  M.  Blount. 
The  Postmaster  General, 
Post  Office  Department, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  General  :  The  mailing  of  unsolicited 
credit  cards  has  become  a  national  problem, 
recognized  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
various  administration  officials,  sind  the  press. 
Your  department  has  been  Instrumental  in 
breaking  up  a  criminal  ring  which  dealt  in 
stolen  cards. 

I  intend  to  hold  hearings  this  fall  on  legis- 
lation which  will  make  unsolicited  credit 
cards  noomallable.  I  would  like  very  much 
to  have  as  much  Information  from  the  postal 
service  as  possible  on  this  problem.  I  also  In- 
tend to  call  representatives  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice to  testify  on  legislation  of  this  type. 
Thank  you  for  all  past  courtesies. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  N.  C.  Nix. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee 

Postal  Operations. 


tunatrman, 
on  f 


[From  thie  Washington  (D.C)  Evening  Star, 

Sept.  10,  1969) 

Nixon  Aibe  Urges  Postal  Bah  on  Unsoucited 

Credit    Cards 

The  Nixon  administration  today  endorsed  a 
proposal  to  outlaw  unsolicited  credit  card 
mailing  to  consumers. 

Robert  L.  Mead,  director  of  legislative  af- 
fairs for  the  Presidents  Committee  on  Con- 
sumer Interests,  also  told  the  Federal  Trade 


Commission  the  ban  should  go  much  further 
than  Just  the  areas  under  FTC  Jurisdiction. 

Mead  suggested  tl»e  FTC  strongly  recom- 
mend to  Congress  legislation  covering  the  en- 
tire field  of  unsolicited  credit  cards.  The  FTC 
now  has  no  Jurisdiction  over  banks,  airlines 
or  common  carriers. 

He  noted  that  outstanding  consumer  credit 
debts  now  total  an  all-time  high  of  $110  bil- 
lion—  FYom  the  womb  to  the  tomb  on  a 
credit  card  Is  now  the  case." 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  Sept.  18, 

19691 

Credit  Pushers  Vex  Breadwinner 

(By  Art  Buchwald) 

A  lot  of  people  are  being  shaken  tip  these 

days  by  receiving  unsolicited  plastic  credit 

cards.   In   the   past   the   consumer   had   the 

option  whether  to  ask  for  credit  or  not.  But 

now  in  the  great  battle  lor  the   hearts  and 

dollars  of  the  American  customer,  the  banks, 

oil  companies  and  hotel  chains  are  shoving 

their  credit  cards  at  you  whether  you  want 

them  or  not. 

It  isn't  Just  the  spectre  of  a  wife  or  teen- 
ager receiving  a  credit  card  and  going  berserk 
that  bothers  most  American  breadwinners. 
It's  the  principle  of  the  thing,  and  where 
will  It  all  end?  What  Is  to  prevent  a  c<xnpany 
that  sends  unsolicited  credit  cards  to  your 
home  from  sending  merchandise  instead? 

I  dont  believe  It  Is  too  farfetched  to  see 
this  happening  in  a  few  years. 

You  come  home,  and  there  on  your  front 
lawn  is  a  complete  dining  room  set  with 
table.  12  chairs  and  cabinet.  Attached  to  leg 
of  the  table  is  a  note: 

"Greetings.  We  are  happy  to  inform  you 
that  we  consider  you  an  excellent  credit 
risk  and.  to  show  our  faith  in  you,  we  are 
leaving  this  dining  room  set  on  your  lawn. 
Our  credit  reports  on  you  indicate  that  you 
favor  colonial  furniture,  and  we  have  chosen 
this  particiilar  mahogany  wood  which  we 
know  wlU  go  well  ■with  the  rest  of  your  fur- 
nishings. If  for  some  reason  this  particular 
dining  room,  set  does  not  meet  your  require- 
ments, you  may  return  it  to  our  warehouse 
within  10  days,  and  you  will  not  be  charged 
for  It.  If  It  is  not  returned,  we  will  assume 
that  we  made  the  right  choice,  and  we  shall 
start  billing  you  monthly." 

Or  you  could  wake  up  in  the  morning  and 
find  parked  outside  your  door  a  new  "fire- 
eater"  with  the  following  letter  taped  to  the 
■windshield: 

"Congratulations, 

"You  are  now  the  owner  of  a  new  'fire- 
eater,'  the  fastest,  most  comfortable  eco- 
iiomlcal  automobile  on  the  road.  Because  of 
your  high  credit  rating,  we  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  registering  this  car  in  your  name 
with  the  State  Vehicle  Bureau. 

"If  for  any  reason  you  change  your  mind 
and  decide  you  don't  want  to  be  one  of  the 
'with  It'  people,  please  call  this  number  and 
we  will  have  the  car  taken  away,  at  no  cost 
to  you  except  for  the  towing  charges. 

"Also,  if  you  do  not  accept  this  exceptional 
buy.  you  must  go  down  to  the  State  Vehicle 
Bureau  and  inform  them  of  this  decision. 
Otherwise  we  will  start  charging  you  interest 
beginning  next  week." 

The  final  indignity  would  be  to  receive  a 
registered    letter    from   a   development   com- 
pany which  read : 
"Dear  Sir, 

"We're  happy  to  inform  you  that  you  are 
now  the  proud  owner  of  a  new  ranch  house 
in  Paradise  Acres.  This  extraordinary  home 
(the  deed  is  enclosed)  has  three  bedrooms, 
two  and  half  baths,  a  playroom  and  com- 
pletely equipped  kitchen  and  will  be  ready 
for  you  to  move  into  within  two  weeks. 

"A  check  on  your  credit  rating  shows  that 
you  can  easily  afford  this  remarkable  buy, 
and  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  deductuig 
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from  your  bank  account  the  small  down  pay- 

"""If  we  don't  hear  from  you  by  registered 
mall  within  the  next  36  hours,  we  will  assume 
that  vou  will  be  Joining  us  at  Paradise  Acres. 
On  the  other  hand.  If  you  return  the  deed, 
then  we  ask  you  to  contact  our  lawyers  so 
some  equitable  arrangement  can  be  worked 
out  for  our  time  and  inconvenience. 
•Cheers." 

SOCIAL     SECURITY     PROGRAM 
(Mr    VANIK    asked    and   was   given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
will  soon  be  reviewing  the  social  security 
program  to  determine  whether  increased 
benefits  can  be  paid  out  to  the  23  mil- 
hon  Americans  who  substantially  de- 
pend on  social  security. 

A  study  of  the  social  security  fund  dis- 
closes terrible  management  as  far  as  the 
interest  of  beneficiaries  is  concerned.  The 
trustees  of  the  fund— a  close-knit  ad- 
ministration group — has  failed  to  carry 
out  the  prime  purpose  of  a  trust:  to 
create  maximum  income  with  secuiity. 
Official  projections  on  the  operation  of 
the  old  age  and  suiTivors  interest  fund 
for  1969  clearly  show  the  fund  with  a 
net  balance  at  the  beginning  of  1969  of 
$26  475  billion  which  will  earn  S985  mil- 
lion, a  net  rate  of  3.72  percent.  At  the 
end  of  1969,  the  fund  will  increase  to 
$28,734  billion. 

If  the  proceeds  of  this  trust  fund  were 
entirely  invested  in  Treasury  issues  which 
are  now  reaching  the  market  at  8  per- 
cent, the  annual  income  of  the  old  age 
and  survivors  trust  fund  could  be  in- 
creased by  over  100  percent.  The  prudent 
investment  of  social  security  trust  funds 
could  earn  an  additional  $1  billion  per 
year  with  today's  high  yield  securities. 

Yesterday,    the    Treasury    sold    $8.88 
billion  in  Treasur>-  notes,  most  of  which, 
$7.6  billion,  was  sold  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, mostly  banks.  It  is  Incredible  that 
this  Treasury  issue   and  others  like  it 
should  not  have  been  entirely  placed  into 
the  social  security  trust  fund  portfolios. 
The  cruel  fact  is  that  the  social  se- 
curity trust  funds  which  are  the  prop- 
erty of  their  contributors  are  used  as 
the  fiscal  arm  of  the  Treasur>'  to  absorb 
deadbeat    and    otherwise    unmarketable 
Treasury  issues,  while  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy  picks  off  the  high-inter- 
est Treasury  plums. 

What  cruel  trick  to  play  on  our  senior 
citizens  and  our  young  people  whose 
hard-earned  money  is  supposed  to  be 
wisely  invested  for  their  retirement  years. 
Under  normal  conditions,  any  trust 
fund  managers  and  trustees  would  have 
been  removed  long  ago  with  this  kind  of 
an  investment  track  record. 

I  think  the  time  is  ripe  to  rectify  this 
unconscionable  situation. 


August  30  the  U.S.S.  Connole  was  com- 
missioned at  the  U.S.  Naval  Base, 
Charieston,  S.C.  A  destroyer  escort,  the 
U  S  S.  Connole  Is  one  of  a  new  class  of  47 
ocean  escorts  specially  designed  for  anti- 
submarine warfare.  It  is  manned  by  15 
officers  and  205  enlisted  men  and  will  be 
homeported  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  with  De- 
strover  Squadron  36. 

While  I  was  unable  to  be  present  at 
the  commissioning,  the  ship  has  special 
meaning  to  me  and  the  people  of  the  24th 
District  of  Illinois.  It  is  named  after 
Comdr.  David  Rickart  Connole.  U.S. 
Navv  deceased.  Born  in  Madison.  111.,  on 
Seotember  8.  1912,  Commander  Connole  s 
Navv  career  ended  when  the  submarine 
U.S.S.  Trigger,  which  he  was  command- 
ing, was  overdue  from  a  war  patrol  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nansei  Shoto,  Asiatic  area,  on 
April  21    1945,  and  was  presumed  lost. 

A  1936  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academv,  Commander  Connole  served 
aboard  cruusers  until  1939.  Then,  follow- 
ing submarine  instruction  at  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  he  served  on  the  submarine 
USS.  Pompano  which  participated  in 
the  Battle  of  Midway.  Subsequently. 
Commander  Connole  commanded  the 
USS.  Cuttlefish,  joined  the  Pacific  Fleet 
submarine  force  in  December  1944,  and 
after  one  patrol  on  the  U.S.S.  Sennett. 
assumed  command  of  the  Trigger  in  Feb- 
ruary 1945. 

For  his  valor  and  service.  Commander 
Connole  received  the  Silver  Star  Medal, 
the  Bronze  Star  Medal,  and  Presidential 
Unit  Citation  which  the  Trigger  earned 
for  three  war  patrols. 

Serving  his  country  with  selfless  dedi- 
cation. Commander  Connole  has  been 
honored  and  his  memory  well  served  by 
the  distmguished  ceremony  in  which  his 
beloved  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  Rickart  Con- 
nole acted  as  sponsor  of  the  U.S.S. 
Connole. 

I  am  certain  that  Mrs.  Connole  was 
deeplv  moved  by  this  tribute  to  her  be- 
loved" son.  I  know  Ills  brother  Paul,  a 
personal  friend  of  mine,  shared  his 
mother's  feelings  on  this  moving  oc- 
casion. 

Though  the  ship  may  be  composed  of 
machinery  and  a  hull,  let  it  be  said  that 
with  its  commissioning,  especially  for  the 
people  of  Madison  County,  111.,  the  U.S.S. 
Connole  carries  with  it  the  spirit  of  a 
brave  young  patriot  who  paid  the  ex- 
treme sacrifice  for  his  country. 


could  end  this  war.  The  steps  we  have  taken 
have  been  responsive  to  views  expressed  in 
this  room.  We  hope  that  views  from  this 
organization  may  now  also  be  Influential  in 
Hanoi.  If  these  efforts  are  successful,  the 
war  can  end 


THE  U.S.S.  "CONNOLE" 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  siddress  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 


THE  PRESIDENT'S   U.N.   ADDRESS 

I  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. > 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, President  Nixon's  remarks  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  de- 
serve our  most  careful  attention.  The 
President  has  appealed  to  the  world  com- 
mtmity  to  lend  its  efforts  in  our  search 
for  peace  in  Vietnam.  In  the  President's 
words : 

In  the  name  of  peace,  I  urge  all  of  you 
bere— representing  126  nations— to  use  your 
best  diplomatic  efforts  to  persuade  Hanoi  to 
move  seriously  into  the  negotiations  which 


Mr  Speaker.  I  think  the  President  is 
to  be  commended  on  laying  this  matter 
before  the  United  Nations,  an  interna- 
tional organization  formed  over  20  years 
ago  to  preserve  and  promote  peace  in  the 
world.  If  the  United  Nations  is  to  re- 
main a  viable  organization  it  must  play 
a  constructive  role  in  achieving  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

I  think  the  President  was  correct  in 
pointing  out  to  the  United  Nations  that 
the  United  States  has  been  more  than 
willing  to  take  the  initiatives  and  risks 
for  peace  in  Vietnam.  But  the  avenue  to 
ix^ace  is  a  two-way  street  and  Hanoi  has 
not  responded  to  either  the  bombing  halt 
in  the  North  or  American  troop  with- 
drawals. I  am  disturbed  by  reports  that 
certain   American    war   critics   are   now 
calling  these  steps  "tokenism.'  These  are 
the  same  people  who  last  year  told  us 
that  a  bombing  halt  and  deescalation 
would  bring  peace  in  Vietnam.  And  yet 
thev   persist   in   their   irresponsible   and 
one'-sided   attacks   on   American   policy 
and   remain  silent  on   the  question   of 
encmv  reciprocation. 

President  Nixon  has  also  made  it  clear 
to  the  United  Nations  that  America  will 
not  shirk  its  responsibilities  as  a  major 
world  power.  In  the  President's  words: 

As  for  the  United  States.  I  can  state  here 
today  without  qualification:  we  have  not 
turned  awav  from  the  world  We  know  that 
with  power  goes  responsibility  We  are  neither 
boastful  of  our  power,  nor  apologetic  about 
It.  We  recognize  that  it  exists  and  that  as 
well  as  conferring  certain  advantages,  it 
.•ilso  imposes  upon  us  certain  obligations.  As 
the  world  changes,  the  pattern  of  those  re- 
sponsibilities changes. 

The  President  has  emphasized  to  the 
world  community  that  those  changes  in- 
clude "a  new  pattern  of  interdepend- 
ence." which  requires  that  "other  nations 
assume  a  greater  share  of  responsibility 
for  their  own  security,  both  individually 
and  together  with  their  neighbors."  In 
the  President's  words; 

The  great  challenge  now  Is  to  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  many  nations  in  prescn,'ing 
peace  and  enriching  life.  This  cannot  be  done 
by  American  edict,  or  by  the  edict  of  any 
other  nation.  It  must  reflect  the  concepts  and 
the  wishes  of  those  nations  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  challenge 
which  President  Nixon  has  put  to  the 
world  community  and  it  is  also  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  new  American  foreign 
policv.  It  represents  neither  a  retreat  to 
isolationism  nor  a  continuing  reUance  on 
major  power  dominance  in  international 
pontics  instead  it  represents  a  new  reli- 
ance on  cooperative  and  creative  inter- 
nationalism. And  the  United  Nations  can 
and  should  play  a  major  role  in  imple- 
menting this  new  pohcy  for  world  peace 
and  progress. 

In  concluding  his  remarks,  the  Presi- 
dent said,  and  I  quote: 

In  that  spirit,  then,  let  us  press  toward  an 
open  world— a  world  of  open  doors,  open 
hearts,  open  minds — a  world  open  to  the 
exchange  of   ideas  and  of   people,  and  open 
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to  the  reach  of  the  htiman  spirit — a  world 
open  In  Ita  search  for  truth,  and  uncon- 
cerned with  the  fate  of  old  dogmas  and  old 
Isms — a  world  open  at  last  to  the  light  of 
Justice,  and  reason  and  to  the  achievement 
of  that  true  peace  which  the  people  of  every 
land  carry  in  their  hearts  and  celebrate  in 
their  hopes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent's entire  addiess  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  include  it  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Address  or  President  Nixon  Before  United 
Nations  General  Assembly 

Madame  President.  Mr.  Secretary  General, 
distinguished  foreign  ministers  and  dele- 
gates— and  my  fellow  citizens  of  the  world 
community: 

There  Is  no  nobler  destiny,  nor  any  greater 
gift  one  age  oould  make  to  the  nges  that  fol- 
low, th&n  to  forge  the  key  to  a  lasting  peace. 

In  this  great  assembly,  the  desirability  of 
peace  needs  no  affirmation.  The  methods  of 
achieving  it  are  what  so  greatly  challenge 
our  courage,  our  intelligence  and  our  dis- 
cernment. 

Surely  If  one  lesson  above  all  rings  re- 
soundingly among  the  many  shattered  hopes 
In  this  world.  It  is  that  good  words  are  no 
siibstltute  for  hard  deeds,  and  noble  rhetoric 
is  no  guarantee  of  noble  results. 

We  might  describe  peace  as  a  process  em- 
bodied Ln  a  structure. 

For  centuries,  peace  was  the  absence  of 
war  and  stability  was  the  absence  of  change. 

PXACE    WITH    PROGSZaS 

But    In    today's    world,    there    can    be    no 

stability  without  change — so  that  peace  be- 
comes a  continuing  process  of  creative  evolu- 
tion. It  Is  no  longer  enough  to  restrain  war. 
Peace  must  also  embrace  progress— both  in 
satisfying  man's  material  needs  and  in  ful- 
filling his  spiritual  needs. 

The  test  of  the  structure  of  peace  Is  that 
It  ensure  for  each  nation  the  Integrity  of  its 
borders,  its  right  to  develop  in  peace  and 
safety,  and  its  right  to  determine  Its  own 
destiny  without  outside  intervention. 

As  long  as  we  live  with  the  threat  of  ag- 
gression, we  need  physical  restraints  to  con- 
tain it. 

But  ihe  truest  peace  Is  based  on  self-re- 
straint— on  the  voluntary  acceptance  of 
those  basic  rules  of  behavior  that  are  rooted 
In  mutual  respect  and  demonstrated  in  mu- 
tual forebearance. 

The  more  closely  the  world  community  ad- 
heres to  a  single  standard  in  Judging  inter- 
national behavior,  the  less  likely  that  stand- 
ard Is  to  be  violated, 

aOL£    OP   UNITED   STATES 

I  am  well  aware  that  noany  nations  have 
questions  about  the  world  role  of  the  United 
States  in  the  years  ahead — about  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  our  future  contribution 
to  the  structure  of  peace. 

Let  me  address  those  doubts  quite  can- 
didly. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  some  crit- 
icism here  In  the  United  States  of  the  scope 
and  the  results  of  our  international  commit- 
meuts. 

This  trend,  however,  has  not  been  confined 
to  the  United  States  alone.  In  many  coun- 
tries we  find  a  tendency  to  withdraw  from 
responsibilities:  to  leave  the  world's  often 
frustrating  problems  to  the  other  fellow  and 
hope  for  the  best. 

As  for  the  United  States.  I  can  state  here 
today  without  qualification:  We  have  not 
turned  away  from  the  world. 

We  know  that  with  power  goes  responsi- 
bility. 

We  are  neither  boastful  of  our  power,  nor 
apologetic  about  it.  We  recognize  that  It 
exists;  and  that  as  well  as  conferring  cer- 
tain advantages.  It  also  imposes  upon  us  cer- 
tain obligations. 


As  the  world  changes,  the  pattern  of  those 
responsibilities  changes. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II.  the  United 
States  far  the  first  time  in  history  assumed 
the  major  responsibility  for  world  peace. 

HELP   AJTXR    WORLD   WAR 

We  were  left  in  1945  as  the  one  nation  with 
sufficient  strength  to  contain  the  new  threats 
of  aggression,  and  with  sufficient  wealth  and 
Industrial  capacity  to  help  the  injured  na- 
tions back  to  their  feet. 

Por  much  of  the  world,  those  first  dlflBcult 
postwar  years  were  a  time  of  dependency. 

The  nest  step  was  toward  independence, 
as  new  nations  were  bom  and  old  nations 
revived. 

Now  we  are  maturing  together  into  a  new 
pattern  of  interdependence. 

It  Ls  against  this  ba.ckground  that  we  liave 
been  urging  other  nations  to  assume  a  great- 
er share  of  responsibility  for  their  own  se- 
curity, both  individually  and  together  with 
their  neighbors.  The  great  challenge  now  is 
to  enlist  the  cxioperation  of  many  nations  in 
preserving  peace  and  enriching  life  This 
cannot  be  done  by  American  edict,  or  by  the 
edict  of  any  other  nation.  It  must  reflect  the 
concepts  and  the  wishes  of  those  nations 
themselves. 

The  history  of  the  i>ostwar  period  teaches 
that  nationalism  can  be  dangerously  disrup- 
tive— or  powerfully  creative 

Our  aim  Is  to  encourage  the  creative  forms 
of  nationalism;  to  Join  as  partners  where  our 
partnership  is  appropriate,  and  where  it  is 
wanted,  but  not  to  let  a  U.S.  presence  sub- 
stitute for  Independent  national  etfort  or  in- 
fringe on  national  dignity  and  pride. 

It  is  not  my  belief  that  the  way  to  peace 
is  by  giving  up  our  friends  or  letting  down 
our  ante*.  On  the  contrary,  our  aim  is  to 
place  America's  International  commitments 
on  .1  siistaln.ible.  long-term  basis,  to  encour- 
age local  and  regional  initiatives,  to  foster 
aalioiial  independence  and  self-sufficiency, 
and  by  so  doing  to  strengthen  the  total  fab- 
ric of  peace. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  the  United  Statee 
has  no  national  Interests  of  its  own,  or  no 
special  concern  for  Its  own  Interests. 

However,  our  most  fundamental  national 
Interest  Is  In  maintaining  that  structure  of 
international  stability  on  which  peace  de- 
pends, and  which  makes  orderly  progress 
possible. 

TOWARD  VIETNAil  PEACE 

Since  t  took  office  as  F>resldent.  no  single 
question  has  occupied  so  much  of  my  time 
and  eneiigy  as  the  search  for  an  tnd  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam — an  end  fair  to  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam,  fair  to  the  people  of  North 
Vietnam,  and  fair  to  those  others  who  would 
be  affected  by  the  outcome. 

We  in  the  United  States  want  an  end  to 
the  war,  and  we  are  ready  to  take  every 
reasonable  step  to  achieve  it.  But  let  there 
be  no  qiiestion  on  this  one  fundamental 
point:  In  good  conscience  we  cannot,  in  the 
long-term  interests  of  peace  we  will  not,  ac- 
cept a  sefttlement  that  would  arbitrarily  dic- 
tate the  pwUtlcal  future  of  South  Vietnam 
and  deny  to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
the  basic  right  to  determine  their  own  fu- 
ture free  of  outside  interference. 

As  I  put  it  in  my  address  to  the  American 
people  last  May,  "what  the  United  States 
wants  for  Sotith  Vietnam  is  not  the  impor- 
tant thing.  What  North  Vietnam  wants  for 
South  Vietnam  is  not  the  Important  thing. 
What  is  important  is  what  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  want  for  South  Vietnam." 

To  secure  this  right — and  to  secure  tliis 
prlnclpla — ts  our  one  limited  but  funda- 
mental abjective. 

PARIS  TALKS   DISCUSSED 

Both  In  public  and  at  the  Paris  talks,  we 
have  offered  a  number  of  proposals  which 
would  bring  peace  and  provide  self-determi- 
nation. We  are  ready  to  consider  any  other 


proposals  that  have  the  same  objective.  TTie 
missing  ingredient  so  far  has  been  the  wlll- 
ingnesa  of  the  other  side  to  talk  on  any 
terms  other  than  those  that  would  pre- 
determine the  result  and  deny  the  right  of 
self-determination  to  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  Once  that  willingness  exists,  and 
once  there  is  a  genuine  willingness  by  the 
other  side  to  reach  agreement,  the  practical 
solutions  can  readily  be  found. 

This  makes  it  urgent  that  the  U.N.  mem- 
bers who  have  long  taken  an  active  Interest 
In  peace  in  Vietnam  now  take  an  active  hand 
in  achieving  it. 

Many  urged  that  if  only  we  halted  oiir 
bombing  ot  the  North,  peace  would  follow. 
Nearly  a  year  has  passed  since  the  bombing 
of  the  North  was  stopped 

Three  months  have  pasesd  since  we  began 
the  process  of  troop  replacement,  signaling 
both  our  own  genuine  desire  for  a  settlement 
and  the  increased  readiness  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  manage  their  own  defense. 

As  I  announced  on  Tuesday,  by  Dec.  15  our 
troop  strength  in  Vietnam  will  have  been  re- 
duced by  a  minimum  of  60.000  men. 

On  Sept  2,  1969.  North  Vietnam's  chief 
negotiator  In  Paris  said  that  if  the  United 
States  committed  itself  to  the  principle  of 
totally  withdrawing  its  forces  from  South 
Vietnam,  and  if  it  withdrew  a  significant 
number  of  troops.  Hanoi  would  take  this  Into 
acco\int. 

I  repeat  here  today  that  we  are  prepared  to 
withdraw  all  otir  forces 

The  replacement  of  60.000  troops  is  a  sig- 
nificant step. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  other  side  to 
respond  to  these  initiatives. 

Tlie  time  has  come  for  peace. 

In  the  name  of  peace,  I  urge  all  of  you 
here — representing  126  nations — to  use  your 
best  diplomatic  efforts  to  persuade  Hanoi  to 
move  serlonsly  Into  the  negotiations  which 
could  end  this  war.  The  steps  we  have  taken 
have  been  responsive  to  views  expressed  In 
this  room.  We  hope  that  views  from  this 
organization  may  now  also  be  influential  in 
Hanoi.  If  these  efforts  are  successful,  the 
war  can  end. 

Tlie  people  of  Vietnam,  North  and  South 
alike,  have  demonstrated  heroism  enough  to 
last  a  century.  They  have  endured  nn  un- 
speakable weight  of- suffering.  They  deserve  a 
better  future.  When  the  war  ends,  the  United 
States  will  stand  ready  to  help  the  people  of 
Vietnam — all  of  them — in  their  tasks  of  re- 
newal and  reconstruction.  When  peace  does 
come  at  least  to  Vietnam,  it  can  truly  come 
With  healing  in  its  wings. 

In  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  various  Communist  powers,  I  have  said 
we  should  move  from  an  era  of  confrontation 
to  an  era  of  negotiation. 

I  believe  our  relations  wjth  the  Soviet 
Union  can  be  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
respect,  reoognizing  our  differences  and  also 
our  right  to  differ:  recognizing  our  divergent 
interests,  and  also  our  common  Interests: 
recognizing  the  interests  of  our  respective 
allies  as  well  as  our  own. 

It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  there  are 
not  major  problems  between  us,  and  con- 
flicting Interests.  The  tensions  of  the  past 
30  years  have  not  been  caused  by  personal 
misunderstanding.  Tliis  is  why  we  have  in- 
dicated the  need  for  extended  negotiations 
on  a  broad  front  of  Issues. 

Already,  as  you  know,  we  have  had  exten- 
sive consultations  with  the  Soviet  Unkn  as 
well  as  with  others  about  the  Middle  East, 
where  events  of  the  past  few  days  point  up 
anew  the  urgency  of  a  stable  peace. 

The  United  States  continues  to  believe 
that  the  UJJ.  ceasefire  resolutions  define  the 
minimal  conditions  that  must  prevail  on  the 
ground  if  settlement  is  to  be  achieved.  We 
believe  the  Security  Council  resolution  of 
November,  1967,  charts  the  way  to  that  settle- 
ment. 

A  peace,  to  be  lasting,  must  leave  no  seeds 
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of  a  future  war  It  must  rest  on  a  settlement 
which  both  sides  have  a  vested  Interest  In 
maintaining. 

We  seek  a  settlement  based  on  respect  for 
the  sovereign  rights  of  each  nation  to  exist 
within  secure  and  recognized  boundaries  We 
are  convinced  that  peace  cannot  be  achieved 
on  the  basis  of  substanUal  alterations  in  the 
map  of  the  Middle  East  We  are  equally  con- 
vinced that  peace  cannot  be  achieved  on  the 
basis  of  anything  less  than  a  binding,  ir- 
revocable commitment  by  the  parties  to  live 
together  In  peace. 

MIDEAST     ARMS     SHIPMENTS 

Failing  a  settlement,  an  agreement  on  the 
limitation  of  the  shipment  of  arms  to  the 
Middle  East  might  help  to  stabilize  the  situa- 
tion. We  have  indicated  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
Without  result,  our  willingness  to  enter  such 
discussions. 

In  addition  to  our  talks  on  the  Middle  East, 
we  hope  soon  to  begin  tilks  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  llmlt.\tion  of  strategic  arms. 
There  is  no  more  Important  task  before  us. 

The  date  we  proposed  for  the  opening  of 
talks  has  passed  for  lack  of  response.  We  re- 
main ready  to  enter  negotiations. 

Since  the  United  States  first  proposed 
strategic  arms  talks  three  years  ago,  the  task 
of  devising  an  effective  agreement  has  be- 
come more  difficult.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
been  vigorously  expanding  its  strategic 
forces:  weapons  systems  themselves  have  be- 
come more  sophisticated  and  more  destruc- 
tive. But  as  the  difficulty  of  the  talks  in- 
creases, so  too  does  their  importance. 

Though  the  Issues  are  complex,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  them  seriously,  concretely 
and  purposefully — and  to  make  a  determined 
effort  not  only  to  limit  the  build-up  of  stra- 
tegic arms,  but  to  reverse  it. 

Meanwhile.  I  want  to  affirm  our  support 
for  arms  control  proposals  which  we  hope 
the  Geneva  Conference  will  place  before  this 
Assembly  with  regard  to  the  seabed  and  to 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.  We 
hope  also  that  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferatlon 
Treaty  will  soon  enter  Into  force. 

We  should  be  under  no  Illusion,  however, 
that  arms  control  will  in  Itself  bring  peace. 
Wars  are  fought  by  soldiers,  but  declared  by 
politicians.  Peace  also  requires  progress  on 
those  stubbornly  persistent  political  ques- 
tions that  sUll  divide  the  world— and  it  re- 
quires other  exchanges  not  only  of  words 
but  of  deeds,  that  can  gradually  weave  a 
fabric  of  mutual  trust. 

We  intend  to  conduct  our  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  soberly  and  seriously, 
neither  encumbered  by  prejudice  nor  blinded 
by  sentimentality,  seeking  to  reach  agree- 
ments rather  than  to  make  propaganda. 

TALKS    WITH    CHINA 

Whenever  the  leaders  of  Communist  China 
choose  to  abandon  their  self-imposed  isola- 
tion, we  are  ready  to  talk  with  them  in  the 
same  frank  and  serious  spirit. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  U.N. 
has  struggled  with  the  often  thankless  task 
ot  peace-keeping. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  however,  keeping 
the  peace  Is  only  part  of  our  task.  We  also 
must  concentrate  on  building  the  peace. 

Let  us  be  candid.  There  are  many  differ- 
ences among  the  great  powers,  as  well  as 
among  others,  which  as  realists  we  know 
cannot  be  resolved  quickly.  But  we  also  know 
there  are  five  areas  in  particular  of  great 
concern  to  us  all  with  regard  to  which  there 
should  be  no  national  differences,  in  which 
our  interests  are  common  and  on  which  there 
should  be  unanimity    These  are: 

Securing  the  safety  of  International  air 
travel. 

Encouraging  of  voluntary  service. 

Fostering  economic  development  and  pop- 
ulation control. 

Protecting  our  threatened  environment. 
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Exploring  the  frontiers  of  space 
I.  By  any  standards,  aircraft  hijackings 
are  morally,  politically,  and  legally  Inde- 
fensible. The  Tokyo  Convention  has  now 
been  brought  into  force,  providing  for 
prompt  release  of  passengers,  crew  and  air- 
craft Along  with  other  nations,  we  also  are 
working  on  a  new  convention  for  the  punish- 
ment of  hijackers.  But  neither  of  these  con- 
ventions can  be  fully  effective  without  co- 
operation: sky  piracy  cannot  be  ended  as 
long  as  the  pirates  receive  asylum. 

I  urge  the  United  N.itions  to  give  high 
priority  to  this  matter  The  issue  transcends 
politics;  there  is  no  need  for  it  to  become 
the  subject  of  polemics  or  a  focus  of  jjolltlcal 
differences  It  involves  the  interests  of  every 
nation,  the  safety  of  every  air  traveler,  and 
the  integrity  of  that  structure  of  order  on 
which  a  world  community  depends. 

CORPS  OP  VOLUNTEERS 

II.  The  creative,  dynamic  kind  of  peace  1 
have  spoken  of.  of  course,  requires  more  than 
such  basic  protections. 

To  build  this  kind  of  peace,  we  must  Join 
together  In  building  our  societies— in  raising 
a  great  cathedral  of  the  spirit,  which  cele- 
brates the  infinite  possibilities  of  man  him- 
self. 

Such  a  peace  requires  a  fuller  enlistment 
not  only  ot  government  resources,  and  of 
private  enterprise  resources,  but  also  of  the 
dedication  and  skill  of  those  thousands  ot 
people  all  over  the  world  who  are  ready  to 
volunteer  in  the  cause  ct  human  advance- 
ment. Our  own  Peace  Corps  has  helped  in 
m.-iny  countries.  I  especially  welcome  the 
consideration  the  U.N.  Itself  is  now  giving  to 
establishment  of  an  international  volunteer 
corps.  We  stand  ready  to  give  this  exciting 
new  venture  our  full  and  enthusiastic  co- 
operation. 

III.  As  the  U.N.  looks  toward  the  begin- 
ning of  its  second  development  decade,  it 
faces  a  time  of  enormous  challenge  and 
enormous  opportunity. 

We  can  only  guess  at  the  new  scientific 
discoveries  the  70s  may  bring,  but  we  can  see 
with  chir.lng  clarity  the  gap  that  already 
exists  between  the  world's  developed  and  its 
developing  economies — and  the  urgent  need 
for  International  cooperation  in  spurring  eco- 
nomic development. 

If,  in  the  course  of  the  second  development 
decade,  we  can  make  both  significant  gains 
in  food  production  and  significant  reductions 
in  the  rate  of  population  growth,  we  shall 
have  opened  the  way  to  a  new  era  of  splendid 
prosperity.  If  we  do  only  one  without  the 
other,  we  shall  be  standing  still.  If  we  fail  in 
both,  great  areas  of  the  world  will  face 
human  disaster. 

FIGHT   ON    POLLUTION 

IV.  Increasingly,  the  task  of  protecting 
man's  environment  is  a  matter  of  interna- 
tional concern.  Pollution  of  air  and  water, 
upsetting  the  balance  of  nature — these  are 
not  only  local  problems,  and  not  only  na- 
tional problems,  but  matters  that  affect  the 
basic  relationship  of  man  to  his  planet. 

The  United  Nations  already  is  planning  a 
conference  on  the  environment  in  1972.  I 
pledge  the  strong  support  of  the  United 
States  for  that  effort  1  hope  that  even  before 
then  we  can  launch  new  international  ini- 
tiatives toward  restoring  the  balance  of  na- 
ture, and  maintaining  our  world  as  a  healthy 
and  hospitable  place  for  man. 

V.  Of  all  man's  great  enterprises,  none 
lends  itself  more  logically  or  more  com- 
pellingly  to  International  cooperation  than 
the  venture  into  space.  Here,  truly,  mankind 
Is  as  one:  As  fellow  creatures  from  the  planet 
Earth,  exploring  the  heavens  that  all  of  us 
share. 

The  Journey  of  Apollo  11  to  the  moon  and 
back  was  not  an  end,  but  a  beginning. 

There  will  be  new  Journeys  of  discovery. 


Beyond  this,  we  are  Just  beginning  to  com- 
prehend the  benefits  space  technology  can 
yield  here  on  earth.  But  the  potenual  is 
enormous. 

For  example,  we  are  now  developing  earth 
resource  survey  satellites,  with  the  first  ex- 
perimental satellite  to  be  launched  someiime 
early  in  the  decade  of  the  1970s. 

Present  indications  are  that  these  should 
be  capable  of  yielding  daU  which  could  assist 
in  as  widely  varied  tasks  as  the  location  of 
schools  of  fish,  the  location  of  mineral  de- 
posits and  the  health  of  agricultural  crops 
I  feel  it  Is  only  right  that  we  should  share 
both  the  adventures  and  the  benefits  of 
space  As  nn  example  of  our  plans,  we  have 
determined  to  take  these  five  actions  with 
regard  to  earth  re.source  satellites,  as  this 
program  proceeds  and  fulfills  its  pronvise; 

The  earth  resource  satellite  program  will 
be  dedicated  to  producing  information  not 
only  for  the  United  States,  but  also  lor  the 
world  community. 

We  shall  support  the  convening  of  a  series 
of  International  symposia  for  reports  on  the 
work  In  progress  in  this  field  and  on  projec- 
tions of  future  possibilities. 

We  shall  cooperate  in  the  establishment  of 
international  information  centers  to  broaden 
the  dissemination  of  satellite  data. 

We  are  prepared  to  work  with  other  nations 
and  specialized  agencies  In  developing  educa- 
tional and  training  opportunities  to  meet 
future  needs  lor  specialists,  especially  In  the 
use  of  earth  resource  satellite  data. 

We  shall  consider  specific  international 
arrangements  for  handUng  the  data  needs  of 
other  nations  and  specialized  agencies. 

We  will  be  putting  proposals  to  this  effect 
before  the  United  Nations 

These  are  among  the  positive  concrete 
steps  we  Intend  to  take  toward  international- 
izing mtin's  epic  ventures  into  space — an  ad- 
venture that  belongs  not  to  one  nation,  but 
to  all  mankind,  and  one  that  should  be 
marked  not  by  rivalry,  but  by  the  same  spirit 
of  fraternal  cooperation  that  so  long  has  been 
the  hallmark  of  the  international  community 
of  science. 

A  survey  of  history  might  dlscaurage  those 
who  seek  to  establish  peace 

NEW    AGE    FOR    MANKlNn 

But  we  have  entered  a  new  a^.  different 
not  only  m  degree  but  in  kind  from  any  that 
has  gone  before. 

Por  the  first  time  ever,  we  have  become  a 
single  world  community. 

For  the  first  time  ever,  we  have  seen  the 
staggering  fury  of  the  power  of  the  universe 
unleashed,  and  we  know  that  we  hold  that 
power  in  precarious  harness. 

For  the  first  time  ever,  technological  ad- 
vance has  brought  within  reach  what  once 
was  only  a  poignant  dream  for  hundreds  of 
millions'— freedom  from  hunger  end  freedom 
from  want. 

For  the  first  time  ever,  we  have  seen 
changes  in  a  single  lifetime  that  dwarf  the 
achievements  of  centuries— and  that  con- 
tinue to  accelerate 

For  the  first  time  ever,  man  has  stepped 
beyond  his  planet — and  revealed  tis  to  our- 
selves as  "riders  on  the  earth  together," 
bound  inseparably  on  this  one  bright,  beau- 
tiful speck  in  the  heavens,  so  tiny  in  the 
universe  and  so  incomparably  welcoming  as 
a  home  for  man. 

In  this  new  age  of  historic  "firjts,"  even 
the  goal  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  is  a  'first" 
we  can  dare  to  strive  for.  We  must  achieve  it. 
And  I  believe  we  can  achieve  It. 

In  that  spirit,  then,  let  us  press  toward  an 
open  world— a  world  of  open  doors,  open 
hearts,  open  minds- a  world  open  to  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  of  people,  and  open  to 
the  reach  of  the  human  spirit— a  world  open 
in  its  search  for  truth,  and  unconcerned  with 
the  fate  of  old  dogmas  and  old  Isms — a  world 
open  at  last  to  the  light  of  JusUce,  and  rsa- 
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9on.  and  to  the  achievement  of  that  true 
peace  which  the  people  of  every  land  carry 
in  their  hearts  and  celebrate  in  their  hopes. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  SPEECH  TO 
UNITED  NATIONS 

<Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  tlie 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  to  commend  President  Nixon  uix>n 
his  speech  yesterday  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations. 

As  a  former  delegate  to  the  U.N.,  I 
am  pleased  that  he  used  that  important 
forum  to  enunciate  in  a  constructive  and 
conciliatory  speech  his  views  on  prob- 
lems the  world  faces  today. 

His  appearance  serves  to  underscore 
the  continuing  importance  which  our 
Government  places  on  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  part  which  it  can — indeed, 
must — play  in  the  resolution  of  today's 
tough  problems. 

I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Nixon  called  upon 
the  126  member  nations  at  the  General 
Assembly  session  to  join  witli  the  United 
States  m  the  search  for  solutions  to 
these  problems. 

■While  the  President's  remarks  dealt 
with  a  wide  range  of  world  issues,  in- 
cluding the  Middle  East,  arms  control, 
and  other  matters,  his  major  emphasis 
was  on  Vietnam. 

The  President  reviewed  the  many  steps 
that  our  Government  has  taken  in  the 
pursuit  of  E>eace:  steps  which  have 
brought  too  little  response  from  Hanoi. 
He  emphasized  that  the  objective  of  our 
Government  is  to  find  an  end  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  an  end  fair  to  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam,  fair  to  the  people  of 
North  Vietnam  and  fair  to  those  others 
w^ho  would  be  affected  by  the  outcome. 

He  pledged  the  United  States  when 
the  war  ends,  "to  help  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam, all  of  them,  in  their  tasks  of  re- 
newal and  reconstruction."  In  the  name 
of  peace,  he  urged  all  members  of  the 
U.N.  to  help  persuade  Hanoi  to  move 
seriously  into  negotiations  which  could 
end  the  war. 

I  congratulate  the  President  upon  his 
statesmanlike  address.  I  hope  tiaat  all 
those  who  are  sincerely  interested  in  an 
honorable  and  lasting  peace  in  South- 
east Asia  will  support  our  President  in 
his  difficult  task. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to 
note  the  concluding  remarks  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  for  they  offer  all  of  us  a 
worthy  challenge  and  goal.  The  Presi- 
dent said: 

Let  us  press  toward  an  open  world — a 
world  of  open  doors,  open  hearts,  open 
minds — a  world  open  at  last  to  the  light  of 
Justice,  and  the  light  of  reason,  and  to  the 
sw:hievement  of  that  true  peace  which  the 
people  of  every  land  carry  In  their  hearts  and 
celebrate  in  their  hopes. 

This  is  a  goal  deserving  of  our  support. 


MICHAEL  F.  HARRITY 

•  Mr.  McDADE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. » 


Mr.  McDADE  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday 
of  last  week,  a  man  named  Michael  F. 
Harrity  died  in  Mercy  Hospital  in  the 
city  of  Scranton.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men  in  this  century.  He 
spent  most  of  his  life  paralyzed,  sickly, 
suffering,  and  yet  people  turned  to  him 
for  consolation  and  help. 

He  graduated  from  the  Scranton 
Preparatoi-y  School  in  1950.  It  was  his 
burning  ambition  to  become  a  priest.  He 
pursued  his  studies  for  the  priesthood 
until  1955,  when  he  was  stricken  with 
paralytic  polio.  He  moved  across  a  suc- 
cession of  hospitals,  endured  numerous 
operations,  and  finally  retui'ned  to 
Scranton  to  the  Me:*cy  Hospital,  where 
somehow  he  clung  to  the  little  bit  of  life 
that  was  left  in  him. 

He  watched  his  classmates  ordained 
to  the  priesthood.  He  did  not  complain. 
He  said  that  he  understood  that  God  has 
chosen,  to  make  his  wheelchair  his  altar. 

His  friends  came  to  visit  him  at  Mercy 
Hospital.  His  friends  sent  their  own 
friends  who  had  never  met  Mike.  They 
came  away  from  his  room  astonished 
because  they  could  never  talk  about  his 
problems  or  liis  sufferings.  He  wanted 
only  to  talk  about  their  problems,  to  see 
if  there  might  be  something  that  he 
could  do  to  help  them. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  Francis  of 
Assisi  that  a  monk  came  to  him  once, 
and  asked  Francis  how  he  liked  the  ser- 
mon which  the  monk  had  just  delivered. 
Francis  answered  him: 

I'm  sorry.  Your  actions  were  so  loud  that  I 
Just  couldn't  hear  what  you  said. 

If  the  greatness  of  the  ministry  of  a 
priest  is  to  be  measured  by  what  he  does 
i-ather  than  by  what  he  says,  then  I  think 
we  can  say  that  in  his  bed  and  in  his 
wlieelchair  at  the  Mercy  Hospital.  Mike 
Harrity  was  a  great  minister  of  God. 

Thei*  was  only  one  thing  Mike  ever 
asked  from  his  visitors — their  prayers. 
And  so  I  will  do  what  Mike  would  do  if 
he  were  here  in  asking  that  you  pray  for 
his  departed  soul.  But  I  think  that  the 
pi-ayers  he  said  for  all  of  us  are  far  more 
valuable  than  any  prayer  we  could  say 
for  him. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  append  here  two 
articles  from  the  Scranton  Tribune  and 
the  Scranton  Times  recording  the  death 
of  this  great  and  saintly  man: 
(From  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune,  Sept.  13, 
19691 
Michael  HARRrxY  Is  Dead  at  37 

Michael  F.  Harrity,  stricken  in  1955  by 
bulbar  and  paralytic  polio,  never  really  gave 
up  hope  that  some  day  he  would  be  a  priest 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  On  Friday, 
Mike  died  in  Mercj-  Hospital.  He  had  fought 
the  dreM  disease  14  years  with  a  combina- 
tion of  faith,  prayer  and  courage.  He  was  37. 

Described  by  Mercy  Hospital  Chaplain  Rev. 
John  J.  Turi  as  a  person  who  never  com- 
plained about  his  lot  in  life.  Mike  was  con- 
sidered a  moving  force  in  the  lives  of  vir- 
tually thousands  of  persons  stricken  with 
polio. 

Mike's  studies  for  the  priesthood  began 
following  graduation  from  Scninton  Prepara- 
tory School  in  1950.  He  completed  two  years 
at  St.  Charles  Seminary.  Catonsville,  Md.  and 
completed  liis  philosophy  at  St.  Marys,  (Paca 
Street,  Md.).  In  1955,  Just  after  he  began 
stud>-ing  at  St.  Marys  (Roland  Park,  Md.), 
he  was  stricken  with  polio,  leaving  him  with 
only  the  use  of  his  thumb  and  index  finger. 


Then  began  the  hard  years  of  suffering 
for  Michael.  He  iiad  four  kidney  operations: 
he  suffered  a  lot  with  stomach  trouble  and 
couldn't  breath  without  the  aid  of  a  respira- 
tor. "But  through  it  all,"  Father  Turt  said, 
"he  never  complained." 

When  first  stricken  ill.  he  was  in  critical 
condition  in  several  hospitals  in  Washing- 
ton. DC.  But  following  a  stay  of  two  years 
at  Buffalo,  New  York's  Chronic  Disease  In- 
stitute, he  was  transferred  back  to  Scranton. 

In  1958,  Mike  watched  nine  priests  or- 
dained into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  If 
he  had  not  been  afflicted,  he  would  have  been 
the  10th.  In  a  Scrantonian  interview  follow- 
ing the  services  he  was  asked  atx)Ut  his  feel- 
ings concerning  the  ordination  as  he  sat 
chained  to  his  wheelchair.  "It  was  wonder- 
ful." he  answered.  "I  enjoyed  it  very  much." 

Asked  if  he  didn't  experience  any  sorrow 
over  his  plight,  he  answered  in  a  way  which 
was  his  standard  right  up  until  his  death." 
"It  is  God's  will  that  my  altar  is  on  a  'vheel- 
chair." 

And  even  though  his  aspirations  to  the 
priesthood  were  never  realized,  during  his 
years  as  a  resident  at  Mercy  Hospital  he 
spread  kindness  and  inspiration  to  many 
patients.  "He  loved  to  talk,  even  though  it 
was  a  great  effort,"  Father  Turi  said. 

Milce,  according  to  Father  Turi.  visited 
patients  at  Mercy  Hospital  whenever  he 
could,  spreading  faith  and  never  talking 
about  himself.  "He  had  a  very  good  mind, 
and  he  was  very  capable,"  remembered 
Father  Turi.  "He  was  an  inspiration  to  many 
people." 

And  during  all  his  years  of  pain  and  heart- 
ache. Mike  found  time  to  work.  Faith,  linked 
with  a  determination  to  make  the  best  out 
of  his  misfortune,  enabled  him  to  teach 
medical  ethics  to  classes  of  Mercy  Hospital 
student  nurses.  He  also  founded  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Sodality  for  nurses  at  Mercy  Hospital. 

In  1961,  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
March  of  Dimes  Campaign,  he  was  named 
chairman  of  mailers.  He  was  in  charge  of  the 
mailing  of  54,000  letters  to  local  residents  for 
contributions  to  the  efforts  of  the  National 
Foundation  to  prevent  birth  defects,  arth- 
ritis, and  polio.  He  was  in  charge  of  a  sim- 
ilar campaign  in  1962. 

He  was  always  quick  to  express  his  grati- 
tude to  the  National  FVDundation.  Inc..  which 
provided  and  maintained  the  expensive 
respiratory  equipment  needed  to  keep  him 
alive. 

Over  the  years  the  foundation  provided 
Mike  with  a  number  of  four  kidney  opera- 
tions, special  treatment,  rehabilitation,  and 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  equipment. 

Recently,  according  to  Father  Turi.  Mike 
had  completed  a  book  on  suffering  and  sub- 
mitted it  to  a  publisher  but  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  no  word  had  been  received. 

Father  Turi  indicated  that  Mike  liked  the 
theater  and  went  whenever  it  was  possible. 
He  went  to  the  Pocono  Playhouse  Thursday 
night  and  when  he  died  Friday  at  5:30  p.m.. 
it  came  as  a  shock  to  many  of  his  friends  at 
the  hospital. 

"I  thinls."  said  Father  Turi.  "he  knew  this 
was  serious,  he  had  a  great  knowledge  of 
medicine.  He  liad  no  fear  of  death.  He  was 
resigned  to  the  will  of  God." 

Probably  one  of  the  most  ironic  twists  of 
Mike's  story  was  the  announcement  of  an 
effective  polio  vaccine  April  12.  1955,  four 
months  after  he  was  stricken. 

Born  in  Scranton.  he  was  a  son  of  th<>  late 
Joseph  and  Emma  Weber  Harrity. 

Surviving  are  three  brothers.  Rev.  Vincent 
P.  Harrity,  pastor  of  St.  Ann's  Church, 
Shohola;  Joseph  C  .  Springfield.  Pa  .  and  Paul 
J.,  Scranton:  a  sister.  Mrls.  Elaine  Pawing. 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  and  several  nieces  and 
nephews. 

The  funeral  will  be  Tuesday  from  the  Van- 
ston  Funeral  Home.  N.  Irving  Avenue  and 
Ash  Street,  with  mass  in  St.  Peter's  Ca- 
thedral at  a  time  to  be  announced.  Inter- 
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ment.  C*thedral  Cemetery  Friends  may  caU 
today  7  to  9  pjn.,  thereafter  2  to  5.  7  to  9 
p.m. 


Interment.  Cathedral  Cemetery.  Viewing,  to- 
night 7  to  9;  th«reafter  2  to  5  and  7  to  9  p.m. 
Memorial  oontrtbutlons  may  be  made  to 
the  March  of  Dimes. 


[Prom  the   Scranton    (Pa  )   Times,  Sept.   13, 

1969] 
Michael    HARarry    Dies;    Fotjcht    Polio    14 

Years 

••If  God  wills  it,  that  win  be  my  vocation  " 
Those  words  were  spoken  often  by  Michael  P. 
Harrity  after  he  was  stricken  in  1955  with 
bulbar  polio  while  aspiring  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood. 

Mike  died  Friday  in  Mercy  Hospital  at  the 
age  of  37  after  fighting  for  14  years  the  most 
virulent  form  of  the  crippling,  p.iralyzlng 
diseise. 

Following  graduation  from  Scranton  Prepa- 
tory  School  in  1950,  Mike  completed  two  years 
at  St.  Charles  Seminary,  C.itonsvUle,  Md,. 
and  received  liis  philosophy  degree  from  St. 
Mwy's  Seminary.  Baltimore.  Md. 

It  W.1S  when  he  was  at  St.  Miry's  that  Mike 
w.is  stricken  with  the  disease.  P.iralyzed  from 
the  neck  down.  Mike  was  in  critical  condition 
at  several  hospitals  In  Washington.  DC  But 
following  a  stav  of  two  years  at  the  Chronic 
Disease  Research  Institute  at  the  University 
of  Buffalo,  NY.,  he  was  transferred  back  to 
Scranton  "I  owe  a  tremendous  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  people  of  the  Chronic  Disease 
Research  Institute.  I'll  never  be  able  to  pay 
them  back,"  said  Mike. 

From  then  on  Mike  made  his  home  in  a 
specially  outfitted  room  at  Mercy  Hofpital. 

Never  asking  for  sympathy  he  only  asked 
for  pravers.  His  religious  faith  thrived  on  his 
physical  adversity.  He  ignored  his  own  plight 
to  immerse  himself  in  compassion  for  others. 
In  1958,  he  watched  nine  priests  ordained 
into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  If  he  had 
not  been  afflicted,  he  would  have  been  the 
lOth.  But  Mike  never  gave  up  hope  that  one 
day  he  would  be  ordained  a  priest. 

Mike  was  never  idle.  He  lectured  and  con- 
ducted seminars  and  taught  religion  and 
medical  ethics  to  student  nurses  at  Mercy. 
He  also  was  moderator  of  the  Sodality  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mercy  at  the  hospital. 

Each  Christmas,  Mike  sent  an  annual  letter 
to  friends  and  other  polio  victims  Through- 
out the  vears,  the  list  grew  to  enormous 
length.  He  would  explain  his  activities  the 
past  year,  clearly  showing  what  an  invalid 
could  accomplish  through  determination  and 

When  Interviewed  last  March,  Mike  said 
that  in  an  average  month  he  would  make 
five  trips  out  of  the  hospital  which  included 
d'nlng  out,  attending  sporting  events,  lectur- 
ing and  teaching  engagements,  visiting 
friends  and  relatives,  and  even  taking  in  a 
few  touring  shows. 

In  1961  and  1962,  Mike  was  chairman  of 
mails  for  the  March  of  Dimes  Campaign.  He 
was  in  charge  of  the  mailin?  of  54.000  letters 
to  local  residents  for  contributions  to  the 
efforts  of  the  National  Foundation  to  prevent 
birth  defects,  arthritis  and  polio. 

Mike  recentlv  completed  a  book  on  suffer- 
In''  ?nd  submitted  it  to  a  publisher  but  up  to 
the    time   of   his  death  no   word   had   been 

received.  

Mike  died  at  5:30  p.m.  on  Friday.  His  death 
was  unexpected  and  the  cause  Is  still  not 
known. 

Mike  had  taeen  up  to  the  Pocono  Playhouse 
on  Thursday. 

Born  in  Scranton.  he  was  a  son  of  the  late 
Joseph  and  Emma  Weber  Harrity. 

He  is  survived  by  three  brothers,  the  Rev. 
Vincent  P.  Harrity.  pastor  of  St.  Ann's 
Church.  Shohola:  Joseph  C.  Springfield,  and 
Patil  J.,  Scranton:  a  sister,  Mrs.  Elaine  Pawl- 
ing. Hamilton,  Ohio,  and  several  nieces  and 
nephews. 

The  funeral  will  be  Tuesday  from  the 
Vanston  Funeral  Home.  N.  Irving  Ave.  and 
Ash  St..  with  Mass  in  St.  Peter's  Cathedral. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  A   POPXaAR 
PRESIDENT 


<  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 1 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  'Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  complex,  difficult  problems  con- 
front our  Nation  today  at  home  and 
abroad,  problems  which  have  been  grow- 
ing over  the  past  several  years  and  which 
will  not  be  solved  overnight.  But  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  strong,  courageous  leader- 
ship is  do  ng  much  to  bring  about  solu- 
tions to  these  problems,  and  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  are  recognizing  this 
fact. 

An  editorial  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  September  16  points  up  the 
positive  approaches  offered  by  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  for  revenue  sharing  with 
the  Stales,  modernization  of  the  postal 
system,  and  job  tra'ning.  and  commends 
him  for  these  "worthy  goals"  and  his 
"pragmatic,  practical'  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  the  prob'.ems  confronting  the 
Nation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert this  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  following  my  remarlcs: 
[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Sept. 
16,  19691 
PopvLAR    President 
President  Nixon,  somewhat  to  his  own  sur- 
prise, finds  himself  a  popular  President.  His 
public   opinion   raUngs  slumped,   then   rose 
again    Congroismen  returning  to  Wa.hing- 
ton  from  their  summer  vacation  report  Mr. 
Nixon  to  be  well  regarded  "back  home  "  The 
nation  apparently  enjoys  the  cooling  of  the 
atmosphere  under  the  Nixon  regime.  Infla- 
tion still  threatens,  and  there's  only  a  mod- 
est peace  prospect  in  Vietnam:  still  the  gen- 
eral public,  so  far,  does  not  blame  the  Presi- 
dent for  problems  he  Inherited 

Tlais  Is  intelligent  and  it  is  fair.  Before 
long.  Mr.  Nlxon  will  need  to  show  ugnifi- 
cant  results  on  Vietnam.  And  people  will 
hold  the  President  reEponslble  for  the  un- 
cooled  inflation  if  it  runs  riot  further  But 
for  the  moment,  and  while  the  sun  shines, 
this  pragmatic,  practical  President  intends 
to  make  use  of  his  popularity,  in  an  effort 
to  persuade  Congress  to  enact  key  items  of 
his  legislative  program. 

We  wl3h  him  success,  because  these  items 
establish  worthy  goals,  such  as  the  sharing 
of  federal  tax  revenues  with  the  states,  mod- 
ernization of  the  postal  system,  and  effective 
job  training.  Pre.idents  have  not  found  it 
easy  to  transfer  personal  popularity  either 
to  their  preferred  candidates  or  to  their  pre- 
ferred programs.  But  Mr.  Nixon  can  at  least 

try. 

Up  to  now  the  President  hasn't  made 
much  use  of  the  personal-endorsement  tech- 
nique. Maybe  he  didn't  think  he  had  the 
public  wltia  him.  But  now  Republican  poli- 
ticians are  telling  him  that  is  sufficiently 
popular  so  that  he  should  play  a  personal 
role — speeches  and  pat3  on  the  back— in 
next  years  congressional  elections,  too. 

There  wa3  a  time,  shortly  before  last  No- 
vember's election,  when  Mr.  Nixon's  strate- 
gists, having  taken  a  sharp  look  at  the  prob- 
lems that  would  confront  -  president  in  the 
White  House,  verv  nearly  concluded  that  he 
would   be  a  one-term  chief  executive.  Now 


they  look  at  his  public  Image  and  revise  their 
strategies. 

But  way  this  side  of  1972.  there  are  mod- 
ernizing measures  that  ought  to  go  through 
Congress  Mr  Nixon  has  pereonally  tried  to 
persuade  WUbu-  Mills  and  John  Byrnes  on 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that 
federal  revenue  shau-lng  with  the  state:  Is  a 
good  idea.  These  powerful  men  are  still  op- 
posed. So  the  President  now  may  try  appeal- 
ing beyond  them,  to  Ccngrefs  and  the  pub- 
lic Similarly  the  President  will  have  to  f.ght 
for  welfare  program,  education  policy  man- 
power training,  and  hU  tax  reform  version. 
The  fact  that  the  Nixon  prestige  graph 
hangs  high— that  the  public  thinks  he  has 
made  an  honest  try  so  far — should  help  him 
a  lot. 


INFT  ATIONS  HELPLESS  VICllMS: 
THE  ELDERLY.  THE  YOUNG.  THE 
FARMERS 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permissiDn  to  address  the  House  for  i 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr  Speaker,  inflation 
has  dealt  serious  blows  to  three  groups  of 
Americans. 

The  three  groups  are  the  elderly  whose 
social  security  and  retirement  ray  have 
been  made  wholly  inadequate  by  sky- 
rocketing costs;  the  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers whose  pricjs  have  not  kept  up  with 
costs,  and  our  youngsters.  'We  are  not 
keeping  education  funding  up  with  the 
inflationarv  costs  of  rvmning  schools, 
even  though  the  local  taxpayers  are  al- 
ready at  the  limit  of  their  ability  to  fi- 
nance schools. 

I  have  already  discussed  on  the  floor 
the  farm  and  ranch  situation  in  relation 
to  the  ger  r&\  farm  bill  I  introduced  And 
I  have  d.-'^cussed  educational  problems  in 
connection  with  the  Joelsen  amendment 
to  meet  the  Federal  Government's  re- 
sponsibility, as  well  as  in  connection  with 
loans  for  college  students. 

I  have  not  discussed  our  responsibility 
to  older  citizens  yet,  and  I  want  to  close 
that  gap. 

O'der  citizens  on  fixed  incomes  are 
often  forgotten  and  their  needs  shoved 
aside.  And  now  their  rights  are  being 
ignored. 

They  paid  for  retirement  benefits  with 
dollars  that  bought  one-fourth,  one-half, 
and  even  twice  more  in  goods  and  serv- 
ices as  the  dollars  they  are  being  paid 
back  today.  They  are  scrimping  to  exist. 
Millions  live  in  deplorable  housing;  some 
have  inadequate  food.  Though  they  were 
th'  builders  of  the  very  foundations  of 
this  affluent  Nation  many  now  can  only 
look  at  the  affluent  society  from  afar. 
Their  share  of  comfort  for  a  retirement, 
bought  and  paid  for  in  their  productive 
years,  is  often  meager. 

Throush  none  of  their  orti  doing.  25 
million  on  social  security,  1  million  on 
railroad  pensions.  3  million  on  veterans' 
pensions  and  compensation,  and  many, 
manv  millions  more  citizens  on  annuities 
are  being  cheated  bv  inflation.  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  have  both  been 
dragging  their  feet  on  catchup  Increases 
in  t>enefits. 

I  am  pleased  to  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee  intends 
to  take  "up  social  security  soon.  It  cannot 
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be  too  soon.  Day  before  yesterday  was 
far  too  late. 

We  have  been  taking  care  of  pay  in- 
creases for  Government  workers,  Con- 
gress has  taken  care  of  its  pay.  and  the 
President's.  Bu^  there  has  been  deliberate 
dilly-dallying  about  the  old  folks  that 
cannot  really  be  ended  fast  enough. 

I  was  shocked  at  President  Nixon's 
proposal  to  delay  any  social  security  in- 
crease until  next  April.  We  have  an  obli- 
gation to  our  older  citizens  now;  it  is 
dishonest  not  to  acknowledge  that  obli- 
gAtion  and  speed  substantially  increased 
benefits  to  them  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  and  certainly  before  winter  weather 
adds  cold  to  the  other  problems  they 
must  endure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  be  recorded  as 
favoring  action  at  once  on  social  se- 
curity, and  all  other  legislation  which 
will  help  the  forgotten  Americans  in  their 
retirement  years. 


CAUTION  LIGHT   FOR  CRASH   PRO- 
GRAMS IN  SPACE 

.  (Mr,  .WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
time  for  fiscal  1971  appropriation  re- 
quests draws  nearer  it  furnishes  the  oc- 
casion for  some  straight  thinking  on  the 
proper  and  advisable  role  for  America's 
future  programs  in  space.  This  becomes 
critical  in  view  of  the  continuing  debate 
over  priorities  in  spending — or  appro- 
priating if  one  prefers  the  term — tax- 
payers' dollars,  of  which  there  are  but 
limited  amounts  available. 

One  thing  is  reasonably  clear  both  on 
reflection  and  on  the  record  of  the  bil- 
lions upon  billions  already  spent  in  space. 
This  is  that  it  is  much  more  expensive 
to  attempt  to  meet  target  dates  or  under- 
take crash  programs.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  America's  first  on  the  moon 
was  a  deservedly  prestigious  feat.  No 
question  but  that  it  increased  world  re- 
spect for  our  technological  proficiency. 

But  you  cannot  eat  proficiency.  Nor 
Is  it  shelter  against  wind  and  rain.  Nor 
does  it  improve  conditions  in  urban  areas 
in  which  living  approaches  desperation 
or  futility. 

More  billions  must  be  directed  toward 
pressing  domestic  concerns  than  have 
heretofore  been  the  case.  This  means 
something  in  the  Federal  spending 
spectrum  has  to  yield  somewhere. 

If  it  is  to  be  the  space  program,  among 
others,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  pare 
too  thin  nor  to  disperse  a  highly  com- 
petent team  of  technicians  whose  morale 
was  never  higher  than  at  this  moment. 

In  this  connection  the  lead  editorial  in 
today's  Washington  Post  is  interesting: 
A  Spaceman's  Sense  of  Balance 

The  report  of  President  Nlxons  Task 
Group  on  Space  and,  indeed,  even  the 
speeches  to  Congress  of  the  three  men  who 
rode  in  Apollo  11  have  brought  some  rational- 
ity back  to  the  discussion  of  whither  the 
space  program.  That  repvort  recommends  that 
the  President  commit  the  nation  to  a  "long- 
range  goal  of  manned  planetary  explora- 
tion" aimed  at  a  landing  on  Mars  in  the 
early  1980s,  the  mid-1980s,  or  the  1990s.  Ac- 


ceptanoe  by  the  President  of  the  basic  rec- 
ommendation would  eliminate  talk  of  aban- 
doning manned  space  flight,  which  would  be 
a  foolish  course  of  action,  or  of  proceeding 
toward  Mars  in  a  crash  effort  to  get  there  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

It  is  difficult  for  anyone  to  reach  any  other 
conclusion  except  those  who  blindly  op- 
posed manned  space  travel  or  those  who, 
equally  blindly,  favor  giving  it  the  nation's 
top  priority.  Space  exploration  ought  to  pro- 
ceed In  an  orderly  way,  maximizing  at  every 
step  the  advance  of  knowledge  and  the  utili- 
zation of  it  here  on  earth.  In  fact.  It  is  not 
at  all  clear  that  the  President  should  set 
a  "goal"'  of  a  Mars  landing  In  any  particular 
year. 

What  is  Important  Is  for  the  nation  to 
push  ahead  on  the  immediate  recommenda- 
tions Of  the  Task  Group — exploring  the 
moon,  developing  the  tools  that  are  needed 
for  systematic  exploitation  of  our  space  travel 
capability,  and  exti^ctlng  from  the  space 
program  more  benefits  for  those  of  us  who 
are  earthbound.  This  means  that  NASA 
would  -continue  its  moon  flights,  perhaps 
reaching  the  day  in  the  1970s  when  semi- 
permanent colonies  would  be  established  on 
the  moon's  surface.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  push  development  of  a  nuclear  rocket 
engine,  which  would  make  long-range  space 
travel  more  feasible,  a  space  vehicle  that 
could  be  landed  on  earth  and  used  over  and 
over  again,  which  would  reduce  the  costs  of 
each  mission  sharply,  and  a  space  station 
to  hold  a  dozen  or  so  men  that  could  be 
flown  IB  orbit  around  the  earth  or  the  moon 
or,  when  the  time  comes.  Mars. 

This  kind  of  program  would  keep  NASA 
operating  for  a  while  on  about  the  budget 
it  now  has  It  would  have  the  advantage  of 
allowing  the  agency  to  keep  together  the 
remarkable  team  of  scientists  and  engineers 
it  has  created  by  giving  them  new  and  in- 
teresting problems  to  solve.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  encourage  those  in  NASA  who  want 
to  tailor  the  space  program  to  produce  more 
information  directly  useful  in  the  solution 
of  earthly  problems — .surveys  of  natural  re- 
sources, weather  prediction  and  control,  and 
so  on. 

Althotigh  parts  of  the  speeches  the  three 
astronauts  of  Apollo  11  delivered  to  Con- 
gress Tuesday  were  open  pleas  for  money  for 
future  space  flights,  they  were  carefully  bal- 
anced by  the  recognition  each  man  gave  to 
the  needs  of  domestic  programs  for  the 
ftinds  that  might  otherwise  be  spent  in  space. 
The  words  of  Neil  Armstrong,  the  first  man 
to  walk  on  the  moon,  are  worth  repeating 
because  they  catch  the  spirit  of  the  deli- 
cate balance  that  must  be  made  between 
the  dreams  for  adventure  and  the  practical 
realities  of  life: 

Several  weeks  ago.  I  enjoyed  the  warmth 
of  reflection  on  the  true  meaning  of  the 
spirit  of  Apollo.  I  stood  in  the  highlands 
of  this  nation,  near  the  continental  divide, 
introducing  to  my  sons  the  wonders  of  na- 
ture and  pleasures  of  looking  for  deer  and 
elk.  In  their  enthusiasm  for  the  view,  they 
frequently  stumbled  on  the  rocky  trails,  but 
when  tbey  looked  only  to  their  footing,  they 
did  not  see  the  elk. 

To  those  of  you  who  have  advocated  looking 
high  we  owe  our  sincere  gratitude,  for  you 
have  granted  us  the  opportunity  to  see  some 
of  the  grandest  views  of  the  Creator.  To 
those  of  you  who  have  been  our  honest 
critics,  we  also  thank,  for  you  have  reminded 
us  thaj  we  dare  not  forget  to  watch  the 
trail. 


AIR  POLLUTION  ANTITRUST  SUIT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  <Mr.  Farbstein)  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.    FARBSTEIN.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 


Wednesday,  15  of  my  New  York  City  col- 
leagues joined  with  me  in  calling  on  the 
city  of  New  York  to  intervene  in  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  air  pollution  antitrust 
suit  against  the  major  automobile  manu- 
facturers. 

Our  request  was  triggered  by  the  De- 
partments  agreement  last  Thursday  to 
a  consent  decree  in  its  case  charging  con- 
spiracy to  delay  development  and  instal- 
lation of  effective  pollution  control  de- 
vices. 

By  accepting  this  consent  decree,  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  effectively 
sweeping  the  whole  situation  under  the 
rug. 

Now,  the  Justice  Department  spent 
more  than  2  years  gathering  evidence 
before  bringing  suit  and  it  must  have  felt 
that  it  had  a  good  case.  Why  suddenly 
is  it  willing  to  let  the  automotive  manu- 
facturers hide  behind  a  consent  decree? 

The  most  deplorable  part  of  this  whole 
mess  is  that,  not  only  will  there  be  no 
public  airing  of  the  facts  now,  but,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  consent  decree,  no 
municipality  or  private  citizen  wishing 
to  pursue  a  follow-up  suit  for  treble  dam- 
ages will  be  allowed  access  to  the  evi- 
dence— evidence  gathered  by  a  public 
agency  and  intended  for  open  trial.  This 
is  outrageous  and  we  have  requested  that 
New  York  City  insist  in  its  intervention 
that,  should  the  consent  decree  be  ac- 
cepted— as  seems  all  too  probable — it  be 
amended  to  permit  public  access  to  the 
evidence. 

My  fellow  Representatives  and  I  have 
also  asked  that  the  city  initiate  its  own 
suit,  or  join  in  an  existing  suit,  in  the 
air  pollution  area.  Tills  would  make  it 
clear  that  even  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  willing  to  drop  the  whole  issue, 
the  city  of  New  York  is  not.  We  also  con- 
sider that  the  city  has  a  responsibility 
to  protect  the  rights  of  its  8'2  million 
residents  who  suffer  from  a  daily  on- 
slaught of  noxious  odors  and  pollutants 
from  motor  vehicles. 

The  text  of  the  letter  and  list  of  sig- 
natures follows: 

Honorable  John  V.  Lindsat, 
Mayor. 

Honorable  Francis  X.  SMrrH, 
President.  City  Council,  City  of  New   York 
City  Hall.  New  York.  NY. 

Gentlemen:  On  September  Uth.  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  announced  its  agree- 
ment to  a  consent  decree  in  its  air  pollution 
anti-trust  suit  against  the  four  major  auto- 
mobile manufacturers.  This  action  effectively 
compromises  rights  of  the  S'v,  million  resi- 
dents of  the  City  of  New  York  who  suffer 
from  a  daily  bombardment  of  noxious  emis- 
sions from  automobile  engines. 

New  York  has  the  dubious  distinction,  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Center  for  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control,  of  having  the  highest  concen- 
tration of  pollution  of  any  American  city — 
higher  even  than  smog-ridden  Los  Angeles — 
more  than  two-thirds  of  which  is  due  to  the 
2'2  million  automobiles  which  use  the  City's 
streets  each  day. 

Medical  research  has  linked  air  pollution 
to  the  cause  and  aggravation  of  many  serious 
diseases  including  lung  cancer,  emphysema, 
chronic  bronchitis,  asthma  and  other  respira- 
tory allergies,  heart  disease,  genetic  mutation 
and  the  common  cold.  The  City  is  forced  to 
spend  large  amounts  of  its  annual  medical 
care  budget  in  treating  victims  of  respiratory 
and  pulmonary  ailments. 

Hlgli  concentrations  of  pollution  have  al- 
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ready  triggered  several  major  clty-wlde  catas- 
trophes; the  most  recent,  the  inversion  of 
Thanksgiving  Day  1966,  has  been  linked  di- 
rectly to  the  deaths  of  nearly  100  persons,  and 
is  presumed  to  be  responsible  for  many  more. 
In  1966.  the  Mayor's  Task  Force  on  Air  Pol- 
lution estimated  that  City  residents  were 
paying  nearly  one-half  billion  dollars  per  year 
in  added  expenses  for  the  cleaning  and  up- 
keep of  clothes  and  property  and  for  the  re- 
pair and  protection  of  possessions  against 
deterioration. 

Air  pollution  and  its  attendant  costs  and 
problems  has  been  a  major  contributor  to 
large-scale  residential  and  btisiness  exodus 
from  the  central  city,  from  Manhattan  in 
particular,  with  a  resultant  tax  loss  to  the 
City. 

The  City's  air  pollution  control  program, 
on  which  more  than  18  million  dollars  has 
been  spent  since  1953,  has  been  thwarted  in 
large  part  by  the  failure  of  automobile  manu- 
facturers to  develop  effective  pollution  con- 
trol devices. 

The  Justice  Department,  in  bringing  suit 
against  the  major  automobile  companies 
charged  that  the  manufacturers  agreed  to 
pursue  research,  development,  manufacture 
and  installation  of  pollution  control  devices 
on  a  non-competitive  basis,  that  they  agreed 
to  seek  Joint  appraisal  of  patents  submitted 
by  any  persons  not  a  party  to  the  cross- 
licensing  agreement,  and  that  they  agreed  on 
at  least  three  occasions — in  1961,  1962  and 
1964 — to  attempt  to  delay  installation  of 
motor  vehicle  air  pollution  control  equip- 
ment. 

If  the  September  11th  consent  decree  is 
permitted  to  go  into  effect  at  the  end  of 
the  30  day  grace  period,  these  allegations  will 
never  be  tested  in  open  court — and  the  evi- 
dence compiled  over  a  two-year  period  by 
the  Justice  Department  will  be  inaccessible 
to  municipalities  or  private  citizens  inter- 
ested in  follow-up  suits. 

The  City,  which  has  purchased  nearly  10,- 
000  cars  and  trucks  since  1953 — the  year  the 
collusion  alleged  by  the  Justice  Department 
began — has  a  responsibility  to  its  citizens  to 
see  that  the<r  rights  to  a  pollution-free  city 
are  not  thwarted. 

We  therefore  call  upon  the  City  of  New 
York  to  intervene  in^mediately  in  the  Justice 
Department  suit  on  behalf  of  its  8>2  nilllion 
citizens,  requesting  that  the  consent  decree 
be  rejected  so  that  a  free  and  open  trial  can 
he  held.  The  City's  intervention  in  this  suit 
would  express  to  the  court  the  concern  of 
the  Nation's  largest  municipality  in  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  its  residents  to  be  free  from 
air  pollution  and  stress  the  Importance  of 
this  case  to  the  attainment  of  that  objective. 
This  action  would  also  give  the  City  the  op- 
portunity, .should  the  consent  decree  be  ac- 
cepted, to  request  that  it  be  amended  to 
allow  evidence  compiled  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment before  bringing  suit  to  be  made 
available  to  the  public  and  to  speak  out  for 
the  correction  of  other  loopholes  in  the 
decree. 

Los  Angeles  County  has  already  intervened 
in  the  Justice  Department  suit.  New  York 
City,  with  a  graver  pollution  problem,  has 
at  least  an  equal  responsibility  to  take  .simi- 
lar action. 

We  also  call  upon  the  City  of  New  York 
to  initiate  separate  suit,  or  Join  in  existing 
suits,  in  the  automotive  air  pollution  area 
to  make  clear  that  New  York  is  not  willing 
to  allow  the  basic  issues  of  this  case  to  drop, 
even  though  the  Justice  Department  is  will- 
ing to. 

In  recent  anti-trust  action  against  Charles 
Pfeiffer  &  Co.  and  several  other  drug  com- 
panies, a  settlement  of  $120  million  dollars 
was  made  in  favor  of  municipalities,  the 
Federal  Government  and  private  individuals. 
The  people  of  the  City  of  New  York  are 
entitled    to   breathe    air    that    is    free    from 


harmful  pollutants,  particularly  those  emit- 
ted from  automobile  engines,  and  we  feel 
that  the  City  has  the  opportunity  to  strike 
a  blow  for  this  freedom  by  taking  immediate 
action. 

Sincerely, 

Leonard  Farbstein.  Joseph  P.  Addab- 
bo,  Mario  Biaggi,  Jonathan  B.  Bing- 
ham. Frank  J.  Brasco,  Shirley  Chis- 
holm.  James  J.  Delaney,  Jacob  H. 
Gilbert,  Seymour  Halpern.  Edward 
I  Koch,  John  M.  Murphy,  Bertram  L. 
Poflell,  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Ben- 
jamin S.  Rosenthal.  William  P.  Ryan, 
and  James  H    Schetier 


GOVERNMENT  OF  CHILE  HONORS 
CHAIRMAN  OF  MACK  TRUCKS. 
INC, 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previou.s  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  Rooneyi  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RODNEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  to  bring  to  the 
atteiition  of  my  colleagues  an  lionor  re- 
cently bestowed  upon  one  of  my  con- 
gressional district's  outstanding  leaders, 
Mr.  Zenon  C.  R.  Hansen,  chairman  of 
the  board  and  president  of  Mack  Ti-ucks. 
Inc.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Not  only  is  Mr.  Hansen  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's foremost  industrial  go-getters,  he 
also  is  a  man  who  demonstrates  deep 
personal  concern  for  his  fellow  man.  One 
of  his  humanitarian  activities  has  just 
prompted  the  Government  of  Chile  to 
pay  him  tribute. 

Many  of  my  colleagiR?s  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  witness  pi-escntations  of 
coveted  awards  by  foreign  governments 
to  American  citizens  who  have  perf  onned 
outstanding  services.  Few.  however,  I  am 
sure,  have  been  as  privileged  as  I  to 
witness  presentation  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment's award  to  one  of  his  constit- 
uents recognized  for  his  work  with  or- 
phans in  a  foreign  country. 

In  ceremonies  at  the  Chilean  Embassy, 
Mr.  Hansen  received  the  Order  of  Ber- 
nardo O'Higgins  in  recognition  of  his 
work  at  St.  Joseph's  Children's  Home  in 
Talagante.  Chile. 

It  came  as  no  surprise  to  his  friends, 
for  he  has  been  known  throughout  his 
life  for  his  keen  interest  in  youngsters, 
particularly  disadvantaged.  He  is  the 
longtime  national  treasurer  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

Chilean  Ambassador  Domingo  Santa 
Maria  made  the  award  piesentation. 
Father  Joseph  Doherty,  founder  of  St. 
George  School,  spoke  in  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Hansen's  work.  Jorge  Riffo.  a  young 
resident  of  the  home,  offered  the  thaiiks 
of  the  children  of  St.  Joseph's  Home. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  in  the  Record 
the  remarks  of  the  Chilean  Ambassador 
and  of  young  Jorge : 

Statement    bt    Chilean    Ambassaixjr 
Domingo  Santa  Maria 

Tlie  Government  of  Chile  has  entrusted 
me  with  the  welcome  task  to  confer  upon 
Mr.  Zenon  Hansen,  chairman  of  the  board 
and  president  of  Mack  Truck  Inc  ,  of  Allen- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  "La  Orden  de  Bernardo 
O'Higgins  en  el  Grado  de  Oficial  ". 

My  Government  wishes  in  this  manner  to 
acknowledge  the  valuable  contribution  ot 
Mr.  Hansen  and  of  the  company  he  presides 
to  one  of  the  most  unique  social  endeavors 


I  know:  "Hogar  de  Nlnos  San  Jose".  The 
children's  home  of  San  Jose,  ir  the  small 
town  of  Talagante  In  the  central  zone  of 
Chile.  If  you  allow  me  I  would  like  to  draw 
a  parallel  between  the  life  histories  of  our 
guest  of  honor  and  the  children's  home  we 
have  Just  mentioned. 

Mr  Hansen  was  born  in  Minnesota,  and  as 
a  foresight  of  what  his  future  activities  in 
transportation  would  one  day  be.  he  showed 
from  a  very  early  stage  in  life  an  interest  lor 
travelling.  We  follow  him  from  Florida  where 
he  attended  elementary  school  to  Iowa 
where  he  goes  to  high  school.  At  the  end  of 
the  "twenties"  he  travels  in  Europe  and 
the  north  of  Africa  in  the  capacity  of  an 
active  official  of  "International  Harvester", 
establishing  himself  in  Oregon  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  "forties",  always  with  the  same 
company. 

About  the  same  time  a  young  Canadian 
priest  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross  arrives 
in  Chile  to  work  in  a  small  religious  school 
for  boys  under  the  name  of  Saint  George 

The  "fifties"  find  Mr.  Hansen  as  an  execu- 
tive of  transportation  companies  in  Oregon 
and  later  in  Illinois,  while  the  young  priest 
IS  taking  over  a  parish  in  a  Santiago  dis- 
trict. The  needs  of  the  people  in  that  par- 
ticular district  prompted  the  foundation  of 
the  San  Jose  home,  but  with  a  shade  of  dif- 
ference from  other  institutions  of  this  kind. 
Prom  the  start  an  additional  end  was  sought, 
that  of  finding  a  formula  which  would  allow 
the  institution  to  finance  itself,  thus  avoid- 
ing a  permanent  dependence  on  charity.  To 
this  eiid,  the  priest  Invested  his  own  posses- 
sions in  several  "Mack"  trucks  .  and 
st.irted  what  has  become  today  a  prosperous 
transportation  company  whose  profits  cover 
the  home's  expenses. 

While  his  company  was  growing  and  pros- 
pering his  creator  got  in  closer  contact  with 
the  executives  of  "Mack"  and  who  responded 
with  ever  increasing  attention. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Hansen  had  estab- 
lished himself  in  Illinois  and  was  taking 
over  more  responsibilities  within  his  enter- 
prise at  that  time,  the  Diamond  T  Motor 
Car  Company  in  Chicago.  However,  by  the 
end  of  that  decade,  he  moved  again:  this 
time  to  Ohio  in  order  to  run  the  White 
Motor  Company  of  Cleveland,  which  he  did 
until  1965,  when  he  became  President  of 
Mack  Trucks  Inc. 

The  Government  of  Chile  wishes  to  convey 
to  Mr.  Hansen,  through  the  decoration  we 
are  awarding  him  today,  that  we  share  the 
gratitude  of  the  home,  of  its  promoters  and 
beneficiaries,  especially  because  they  are 
helping  an  institution  that  not  only  seeks  to 
shelter  the  homeless  children,  but  also  to 
turn  them  into  men  useful  to  society,  giving 
them  working  opportunities  within  their 
own  transportation  company  while  support- 
ing the  home. 

I  consider  it  is  proper  to  discharge  this 
honorable  task  in  the  presence  of  you  all, 
for  I  think  you  are  linked  in  a  direct  or  in- 
direct way  to  the  man  whom  we  honor  today. 
We  have  with  us  a  small  group  of  friends 
and  collaborators  of  Mr.  Hansen,  among 
whom  we  see  two  distinguished  congressmen. 
We  also  have  a  group  of  Chilean  young  men 
who  received  their  education  at  the  Saint 
George  School  in  Santiago,  the  small  school 
that  the  Canafaian  priest  helped  organize 
upon  his  arrival  in  Chile  and  which  has  be- 
come one  of  our  secondary  schools  of  higher 
prestige.  Also  present  are  three  children  from 
the  home,  in  whose  faces  we  can  see  the 
reflection  of  their  feeUngs.  With  us  is  also  a 
driver  of  the  transportation  compeny,  and 
one  of  the  most  active  directops  of  the  foun- 
dation that  manages  the  home.  Someone  else 
Is  also  with  \is:  the  Canadian  priest.  Father 
Joseph  Doherty. 

In  the  name  of  Chile.  I  have  the  high  honor 
of  conferring  upon  you  Mr.  Zenon  Hansen, 
the  order  of  Bernardo  O'Higgln*. 
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Statxicknt  of  Afprbciatiok  bt  Jorge  Rippo, 
A  YooNO  Stodknt  at  TH«  SCHOOl, 

Mr.  Ambassador,  itr.  Hknsen — Fiends  of 
Hogar  San  Jose:  In  the  name  of  the  Ug 
family  called  Hof^ar  San  Jose,  I  want  to  thank 
Mack  Truekfl,  Inc. — that  U  Mr.  Hansen  and 
his  collaborators  for  what  you  have  done 
for  us.  because  we,  more  than  100  boys  and 
girls,  are  Hogar  San  Joee.  Hogar  San  Joee  Is 
not  an  Institution,  not  a  boarding  school — 
it  is  our  home,  our  own  home.  It  is  an  or- 
derly home,  and  we  are  better  off  than  moet 
of  our  class-mates  In  the  different  schools 
wlxlch  we  attend. 

We  feel  very  honored  that  the  government 
of  Chile  considers  that  what  you  have  done 
for  us  is  an  outstanding  service  to  Chile. 
That  fills  us  with  an  Intense  desire  to  be 
worthy  of  this  honor,  by  working  hard  to  be- 
come good  patriotic  Chileans,  real  Chris- 
tians, and  people  who  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate and  feel  grateful  to  our  friends  and 
benefactors. 


THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENTS 
FAILURE  TO  FIGHT  WATER  POL- 
LUTION 

Th  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  :^GHAN)  is  recognized  for  10 
mioute9_. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1966 
with  the  passage  of  the  Clean  Water 
Restoration  Act,  we,  in  the  Congress,  be- 
lieved that  finally  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  declared  war  on  water  pollu- 
tion. We  all  believed,  and  so  advised  our 
constituents,  that  the  authorization  for 
Federal  assistance  for  construction  of 
sewage  treatment  facilities — from  $150 
milhon  in  fisc£il  year  1967  to  $450  million 
in  1968,  S700  million  in  1969.  and  SI  bil- 
lion in  1970,  and  $1.25  billion  in  1971— 
would  result  in  aiding  our  cities  and 
towns  in  meeting  the  water  quality 
standards  which  we  had  required  to  be 
established  under  the  Water  Quality  Act 
of  1965. 

However,  we  were  mistaken.  We 
learned  again  that  authorizing  a  pro- 
gram does  not  insure  that  the  program 
will  be  funded.  In  fiscal  year  1968  in- 
stead of  the  authorized  $450  million  ap- 
propriations were  limited  to  $203  million. 
In  1969,  instead  of  $700  million,  appro- 
priations were  $214  million.  And  now  for 
fiscal  year  1970  in  lieu  of  the  authorized 
$1  billion,  the  administration  in  its 
budget  requests  asked  for  $214  million. 
In  my  judgment,  this  is  defaulting  our 
obligations.  We  have  promised  assistance, 
instead  the  obligation  for  carrying  out 
the  water  pollution  control  program  has 
been  shifted  back  to  the  cities  and  towns. 

Perhaps  the  prime  example  of  our  fail- 
ure to  get  on  with  what  must  be  done  is 
Lake  Erie.  There  a  once  great  lake  is 
dying.  Help  has  been  promised  by  the 
Federal  Government  but  it  is  not  forth- 
coming under  the  present  budget  as  pro- 
posed by  the  administration. 

In  the  Saturday  Review  of  September 
20,  1969,  there  is  an  excellent  article  writ- 
ten by  Peter  Schrag  which  describes  the 
deplorable  conditions  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  article  follows : 

Life  on  a  Dying  Lake 
(By  Peter  Schrag) 

North  Central  flight  940.  We  Uke  off  to 
the  west  from  the  Detroit  Metro  Airport, 
turn  left  in  a  large  loop  around  the  city, 
and  emerge  over  the  crotch  of  the  Detroit 


River  where  the  patterned  effluent  spills  Into 
the  waiting  blue  water  of  Lake  Brie  Ttpo 
weeks  before  the  final  oountdoum  for  Apollo 
11.  the  supreme  f24-bilUon  apotheosis  of 
American  technology;  the  greatest  thing, 
Richard  Nixon  will  say,  since  the  creation. 
The  brown  waters  hug  the  western  shore, 
and  beyond,  through  the  thin  haze  from  the 
Michigan  stacks,  the  ore  carriers  cut  white 
wakes  to  feed  the  factories.  We  cross  the 
rectilinear  fields  of  Pelee  Island  and  pass 
Pelee  Point  on  the  Ontario  shore  to  the 
north.  Le.s8  than  150  miles  to  the  south  is 
Wapakoneta.  Ohio,  where-the  first  man  to  set 
foot  on  the  moon  was  born. 

Man  Is  destroying  Lake  Erie.  (Says  the  re- 
port from  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration.)  Although  the  acceler- 
ating destruction  process  has  been  inad- 
vertent, it  is  as  positive  as  if  he  had  put  all 
his  energies  into  devising  and  implementing 
the  means.  After  two  generations  the  process 
has  gained  a  momentum  which  now  requires 
a  moniunenui  effort  to  retard.  The  effort 
must  not  only  be  basln-wlde  and  highly  co- 
ordinated; It  must  be  Immediate.  Every 
moment  lost  In  allowing  the  destruction  to 
continue  will  require  a  longer,  more  difficult, 
and  more  expensive  corrective  action. 

Prosaic  language  from  Washington:  eutro- 
phlcatlon,  secondary  treatment,  nutrient  re- 
moval, algal  blooms,  biological  oxygen  de- 
mand. There  is  little  romance  in  a  sewage 
plant,  and  none  in  the  technicalities  of  oxy- 
gen depletion,  thermal  stratification,  or  dis- 
charge of  organic  wastes.  But  the  destruction 
of  a  lake  is  not  merely  a  technical  or  a  p)o- 
lltlcal  problem.  To  think  of  It  Is  to  think  of 
all  -America,  of  otu  love-hate  relationship 
with  our  technology,  about  oiu-  ambivalence 
about  who  we  are  and  what  we  are,  about  the 
Hudson  and  the  Missouri,  about  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  and  nuclear  bombs,  about 
defoliation  in  Vietnam  and  DDT-poisoned 
fish  in  Michigan — about  aU  the  things  we 
value,  often  in  contradiction — In  our  past  and 
oiu-  future. 

As  the  plane  descends  over  the  murky 
waters  along  the  Cleveland  shore,  the  brown 
edging  tlie  blue,  I  have  to  imagine  kids  I 
know,  kids  like  Corky  Dlvoky  years  ago.  scan- 
ning the  skies  for  hawks  and  heron,  or  walk- 
ing the  Ice  in  the  winter,  and  now  confront- 
ing the  public  servants  of  the  draft  board  and 
the  crusade  for  freedom  in  Asia.  I  hear  the 
reminiscences  of  old  men.  telling  fish  stories 
about  wBlIeye  and  whiteflsh  and  blue  pike, 
species  that  have  all  but  disappeared.  How 
much,  you  ask,  setting  down  at  Hopkins  Air- 
port, is  this  worth;  how  much  Is  romance 
and  sentimentality  about  a  fading  past,  how 
much  the  price  of  progress,  how  much  the 
comfortable  guilt  of  safe  men  who  can  attack 
pollution  as  an  undlsputable  evil  (or  wor, 
or  technology  itself)  while  languishing  in 
their  benefits? 

Some  thirteen  million  p>eople  live  In  the 
basin  of  this  lake,  90  per  cent  of  them  on  the 
American  side,  the  rest  in  Ontario,  the  pol- 
luters and  the  polluted,  perpetrators  and  vic- 
tims, all  of  them  dependent  on  a  body  of 
water  th»t  according  to  the  best  evidence,  is 
not  yet  dead  but  in  danger.  They  drink  its 
water,  swim  on  Us  beaches,  eat  its  flsh,  and 
.sail  from  its  harbors.  At  the  same  time,  they, 
their  cities,  and  their  factories  each  day 
dump,  leak,  pipe,  or  drop  into  the  lake  several 
hundred  million  pounds  of  sewage,  chemicals, 
oil,  and  detergents  fouling  beaches,  killing 
wildlife,  and  lmp)erillng  the  water  itself. 
Some  times  you  can  smell  and  taste  it  as  it 
comes  out  of  the  tap,  sometimes  you  can  see 
it  on  the  beaches  and  often  in  the  rivers — the 
Maumee,  the  Auglaize,  the  Ottawa — but  most 
significantly,  you  fear,  not^what  already  ex- 
ists, but  what  might — and  could  happen — if 
the  procsBS  continues. 

In  partB  of  the  western  end  of  the  lake. 
the  blue-green  algae,  which  thrive  on  the 
excess  of  nutrients  from  sewage,  turn  blue 
water  to  a  murky  green  and  accumulate  in 


heavy  mounds  on  the  shore;  In  Sandusky, 
once  one  of  the  largest  freshwater  ports  In 
the  world,  a  large  flahlng  industry  has  been 
reduc«d  to  a  couple  of  operators  who  truck 
their  low-grade  catch  to  Georgia  (where,  ap- 
parently, people  are  still  hungry  enough  to 
buy  it);  and  in  Cleveland,  the  industrial 
stream  called  the  Cuyahoga  River  is  pro- 
nounced a  are  hazard,  a  declaration  that 
sounded  hyperbolic  until,  last  June,  the  oil 
on  the  river  began  to  burn,  damaging  two 
bridges. 

Cleveland's  two  flreboats  travel  the  river 
periodically,  hosing  oil  off  docks  and  pilings 
so  that  the  inflammable  ooze  will  slowly 
make  its  way  downstream  and  into  the  lake. 
At  the  same  time,  a  broken  city  main  Is 
dumping  twenty-five  million  gallons  of  raw 
sewage  into  the  river  each  day.  Periodically 
the  main  is  refialred.  and  now  the  city,  with 
a  $100-miUlon  bond  issue  voted  last  fall.  Is 
preparing  to  Improve  collection  and  treat- 
ment for  Its  entire  system  and  for  the  neigh- 
boring communities  that  it  serves.  (Cleve- 
land, incidentally,  may  also  be  one  of  the  few 
municipalities  in  the  world  that  chlorinates 
its  lakefront  beaches  so  they  will  be  safe  for 
swimming.)  But  when  It  comes  to  pollution 
of  the  lake,  Cleveland  Is  more  a  victim  than  a 
culprit.  Cleveland  fouls  its  own  nest  with  its 
dirty  river  and  Its  Inadequate  sewage  system, 
while  Detroit,  which  dumps  the  waste  of  a 
huge  industrial  population  into  the  Detroit 
River,  stocks  Lake  Erie.  Approximately  65 
percent  of  the  oxygen-depleting  wastes  In  the 
lake  come  from  Detroit;  9  i)ercent  from 
Cleveland.  "When  it  comes  to  polluting  the 
main  part  of  the  lake,"  said  a  researcher  at 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries, 
"Cleveland's  hardly  on  the  map." 

And  yet,  in  a  way,  everything  is  on  the 
map.  Everything  contributes  to.  and  suffers 
from,  the  condition  of  the  lake:  people  In 
five  states  and  a  Canadian  province — hun- 
dreds of  towns  and  cities  from  Toledo  to 
Buffalo:  Akron.  E^rie.  Cleveland.  Lorain,  Con- 
neaut.  Ashtabula  The  federal  government 
has  identified  360  sotirces  of  Industrial 
waste — power  plants,  steel  mills,  chemical 
companies,  food  processors,  rubber  compa- 
nies. During  every  heavy  rain,  flooding  sew- 
ers and  silt  spill  into  the  lake,  and  even  in 
normal  periods  silt  and  fertilizers  and  f>estl- 
cides  drain  into  its  tributaries  But  the  gre.it- 
est  polluters  may  be  the  city  sewage  systems 
themselves.  The  federal  government  has  esti- 
mated that  with  existing  treatment  facilities, 
the  cities  along  the  lake  discharge  effluent 
equal.  In  its  composition  and  effects  on  the 
lake,  to  the  raw  sewage  from  a  population 
of  4.700.000  people  Some  cities  are  providing 
secondary  treatment,  some  primary,  some 
none  at  all.  Lake  Erie  has  been  called  a  huge 
cesspool,  an  appellation  that  has  at  least 
marginal  accuracy.  What  Is  absolutely  accu- 
rate is  the  statement  that  in  the  past  fifty 
years  pollution  has  substantially  altered  the 
ecology  of  t^he  lake,  and  that  It  has  made  the 
lake  far  older  than  its  years. 

The  word,  among  the  scientists.  Is  eutro- 
phicatlon — -the  process  of  aging.  All  lakes 
grow  old  as  they  collect  runi»ff  and  materials 
from  the  surrounding  shores  Over  thousands 
of  years  they  eventually  accumulate  enough 
silt  from  erosion  and  organic  materials  to 
turn  them  into  marshes  and,  finally,  into  dry 
land.  In  Lake  Erie  man  has  accelerated  that 
process  with  his  wastes  and  sewage.  An  ex- 
cess of  nutrients,  primarily  phosphates  and 
nitrates,  has  produced  great  growths  of  ..Igae 
in  the  water  and  Impaired  the  oxygen  supply, 
especially  in  the  deeper  water  during  the 
summer — and  especially  at  the  western  end, 
which  Is  hit  hardest  by  the  excrement  from 
Detroit.  (Biological  degrading  of  the  nu- 
trients requires  oxygen;  when  the  nutrients 
are  too  heavy  the  oxygen  becomes  depleted.) 
Mayflies,  which  once  grew  In  huge  num- 
bers in  the  western,  the  shallowest,  end  of 
the  lake,  and  which  provided  a  food  supply 
for  fish — claco,  blue  pike,  walleye,  and  other 
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speciee — have  decUned:  the  water  has  been 
taken  over  by  sheepshead.  carp,  and  other 
types  that  are  tolerant  of  low-oxygen  condi- 
tions and  whose  eggs  can  survive  the  accu- 
mulation of  sediments  at  the  bottom.  Some 
species  that  have  surmounted  changes  in 
food  supply  and  depleted  oxygen  now  take 
longer  to  reach  maturity.  (The  total  volume 
of  fish  caught  In  the  lake  each  year  is  as 
large  as  ever,  but  the  catch  Is  worth  only 
half  of  what  it  was  ten  years  ago;  most  of 
the  fishing  is  now  done  by  Canadians  ) 

On  occasion  there  have  been  duck  kills, 
flights  of  birds  which  have  landed  on  oily 
water  and  never  flew  again,  either  (it  is  as- 
sumed) Ijecause  the  oU  destroyed  the  birds' 
natural  protection  against  the  water,  or  be- 
cause thev  were  poisoned.  (There  has  been 
some  serious  talk  In  recent  years  about  oil 
drilling  in  the  lake.  So  far  the  derricks  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Oil  and  Gas  Company, 
which  have  been  erected  on  the  Ontario  side 
of  the  lake,  are  producing  only  natural  gas.) 
There  Is  also  a  possibility  that  the  algae, 
under  certain  conditions,  can  manufacture 
their  own  poisons,  endangering  wild  life — 
and  possibly  human  life. 

Becavise  the  lake  is  relatively  shallow, 
there  is  hope  that  once  the  rate  of  pollution 
Is  retarded  (hopefully,  but  not  certainly, 
through  improved  sewage  treatment),  the 
lake,  with  proper  oxygen  circulation,  can  re- 
cover, spilling  Its  wastes  into  Lake  Ontario 
and,  ultimately,  into  the  Atlantic.  The  cer- 
tainty of  that  recovery  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  measures  now  being  planned  (which, 
among  other  things,  include  the  removal  of 
phosphates  before  effluent  Is  discharged  into 
the  lake)  are  still  matters  of  debate— and  of 
time.  What  Is  not  a  matter  of  debate  Is  that 
in  the  past  fifty  years.  Lake  Erie  has  aged 
15.000  years. 

Barrv  Commoner,  a  Washington  Univer- 
sity (St.  Louis)  biologist,  who  has  long  been 
concerned  with  the  abuses  of  technology, 
writes: 

The   lake   is   threatened   with   death 
Since  the   area   was   first   settled.   Lake   Erie 
has    been    increasingly    burdened    with    or- 
ganic  wastes   and   with   inorganic   nutrients 
that  the  lake's  algae  convert  to  organic  ma- 
terials. These  organic  materials  would  long 
ago  have  asphyxiated  most  of  the  lake's  liv- 
ing things  had  It  not  been  for  the  peculiar 
power  of  Iron  III  |an  iron  compound  called 
ferric  iron)  to  form  Insoluble  complexes  with 
the  materials  of  the  bottom  mud    The  pro- 
tective skin  of  Iron  III  has  held  the  enor- 
mous accumulation  of  potential  oxygen-de- 
manding material  in  the  muddy  bottom  of 
the   lake    But   this   protective   skin   can   re- 
main intact  only  so  long  as  there  is  sufficient 
oxygen  present  in  the  water  over  the  mud. 
For  many  years  this  was  so.  and  the  layer 
of  Iron  III  held  the  accumulating  mud  ma- 
terials out  of  the  lake  water.  But  a  serious 
oxygen  depletion  now  occurs  in  the  summer 
months.  As  a  result,  the  protective  layer  of 
Iron  III  has  begun  to  break  down— exposing 
the  lake  to  heavy  Impact  of  the  accumulated 
algal  nutrient  long  stored  in  the  mud.  If  the 
process   continues,    we   may   face    a   sudden 
biological  cataclysm  that  will  exhaust,  for  a 
time,  most  of  the  oxygen  In  the  greater  part 
of  the  lake  water.  Such  a  catastrophe  would 
make    the    lake's    present    difficulties    seem 
slight  by  comparison. 

The  fiear  is  that  under  existing  conditions, 
Erie  could,  without  warning,  turn  into  a 
huge  swamp.  Among  the  officials  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
(FWPCA),  which  is  charged  with  enforcing 
pollution  control  measures.  Commoner  is  re- 
garded as  a  prophet  of  gloom,  a  false  Cas- 
sandra who  is  trying  to  frighten  people. 
Nonetheless,  FWPCA  paraphrased  Common- 
er's statement  in  Its  own  report  on  the  lake. 
"Some  of  that."  said  one  FWPCA  official,  "was 
a  little  exaggerated.  We  know  that  the  Iron 
III  tends  to  break  down  and  to  release  nutri- 


ents from  the  bottom,  but  there  hasn't  been 
any  cataclysm,  and  there's  not  going  to  be 
one." 

And  yet,  perhaps,  that's  not  the  Issue — 
shouldn't  be  the  Issue.  The  trouble  with  con- 
servation is  that  It  has  always  been  a  matter 
of  calamities  and  cataclysms  in  the  confu- 
sion of  state,  local,  and  federal  anti-pollution 
responsibilities,  there  Is  always  a  large  meas- 
ure of  sympathy  for  the  company  or  the  city 
that  has  to  spend  money  for  better  treatment 
facilities,  for  tlie  corporate  taxpayer  who 
might  move  somewhere  else,  for  the  time  it 
takes,  for  tne  problems  Involved.  The  ques- 
tions are  thus  alw.jys  questions  of  resources, 
of  priorities,  of  urgency  and  time  How  much 
are  fish  worth?  What's  the  value  of  a  duck? 
What  Is  the  relationship  between  defoliants 
In  Vietnam  (or  the  price  of  automobiles  in 
Detroit)  and  an  acid  discharge  on  the  Cuya- 
hoga or  the  Maumee? 

If  a  major  corporation  can  increase  Its 
earnings  $60-miUion  a  year  by  raising  prices, 
then  is  the  expenditure  of  $18-miUlon  for 
new  waste-treatment  facilities  at  its  plant 
in  Cleveland  something  to  brag  about?  How 
much  passion  and  effort  are  required  by  the 
hypothetical  Impairment  of  a  municipal  wa- 
ter supply?  ("The  time's  going  to  come," 
said  an  angry  conservationist  In  Cleveland, 
■when  they  won't  be  able  to  put  any  more 
chlorine  into  the  drinking  water.  What  the 
hell  are  they  going  to  do  then?")  And  to 
what  extent  is  water  or  air  pollution  a  prob- 
lem that  only  the  comfortable  can  afford? 
The  kids  from  Cleveland's  Hough  ghetto 
(and  many  others)  rarely  worry  about  swim- 
ming from  polluted  beaches;  for  them  and 
their  parents,  urban  pollution  has  other, 
more  virulent  forms.  Their  problem,  among 
other  things,  is  rati,  not  fish. 

In  the  meantime,  life  on  the  lake  goes  on. 
In  most   places  the  problem  is  invisible;    In 
others  It  becomes  part  of  the  background, 
an  element  of  lore,  like  a  volcanic  mountain 
on  a  South  Sea  Island.   "People  come  here  ex- 
pecting to  see  a  swamp."   said   a   Cleveland 
newspaper    reporter    "But   there    isn't   any." 
On   the   west   side   of   Catawba   Island,   near 
Sandusky,  the  cabin  cruisers  and  the  yawls 
luxuriate  in   their  elegant  marinas,   and   on 
the    northern    tip    the    Chevies    back    their 
trailer-borne  runabouts  onto  concrete  ramps 
for  a  few  hours  of  fishing  or  a  cruise  to  Put- 
in-Bay    At   Huntington    Park.   Just   west   of 
Cleveland,  a  kid  pinches  his  toe  on  the  beach 
and  asks  whether  there's  a  species  of  crab 
that   lives   only    In    polluted    water;    and    in 
Sandusky.  Tony  DeMore.  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining  commercial    fish   operators   on   the 
American  side,  stands  on  his  wharf  and  com- 
plains that  the  problem  isn't  pollution  but 
overfishing  and  inequitable  regulations  that 
permit   Canadians   to   haul   what   Americans 
have  to  throw  back.  ■'Now  they're  stocking 
the    lake    with    coho    salmon    like    they   did 
Lake    Michigan    to    bring    the  sport   fisher- 
men back,  but  they're  driinng  out  the  small 
fish.  If  Lake   Erie  had   been   ineant  for  big 
fish,  the  big  fellow  up  there  would  have  put 
'em  in.  It   wasn't  pollution   that   drove   the 
fish    out.   It    was    .    .    .   nature.    If    somebody 
doesn't  pull  the  coho  out,  they'll  take  over 
the  lake." 

On  the  Cuyahoga  River,  twice  each  day, 
the  excursion  boat  Goodtime  II  takes  tour- 
ists on  a  run  of  the  ii.duslrlal  sites:  a  tape- 
recorded  spiel  piped  over  the  Goodtimc's  loud 
speakers  describes  the  adjacent  activities  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Towing  Co.,  U.S.  Steel,  Re- 
pubUc  Steel.  Sheniiin-Wllliams  Paint,  Na- 
tional Sugar  Refining,  and  Standard  Oil.  (No 
word  about  waste  discharges,  about  the  phe- 
nols and  oils  and  acids  that  ooze  into  the 
river.  "If  you  fall  In."  they  say  along  the 
river,  "you  won't  drown,  you'll  decay")  On 
summer  evenings  at  the  foot  of  the  river,  on 
the  flats  off  Front  Street,  the  customers  of 
Pagan's  Beacon  House  sit  at  their  tables  Just 
above  the  ooze  listening  to  Dixieland,  drink- 
ing beer,  and  watching  the  ships  go  by.  It  is, 


they   say   In   Cleveland,   one   of    the   places 
where  everybody  goes" 

The   lake   is    a    presence,   a    landmark,   an 
opening  in  the  undifferentiated  Midwestern 
landscape,   a    hole   in    the   world.   Every   day 
the    ships    come    through    the    seaway— the 
French,  the  Swedes,  the  Norwegians- unload- 
ing their  cargoes  on  the  city  piers    In  Ver- 
milion, the   lagoon,   despite   Its   murky   sur- 
face, its  oil  slicks,  and   its  Junk,  becomes  a 
backdoor    roadway    to    space     One    ties    his 
boat  to  the  cleats  in  the  back  yard  and  takes 
the  folks  on  a  Sunday  cruise;  In  Sandusky 
an  octogenarian  Negro  sits  on  a  pier  with 
one   of   his   twenty-one   children,  casting   for 
sheepshead  or  carp  or  whatever  cares  to  bite 
The  lake  is  not  large,  yet  large  enough  to  be 
Infinite.  It  offers  its  lore  of  ships  and  waves 
and  weather,  the  summer  storms  that  drift 
across  the  water,  driving  the  waves  into  the 
narrow   beaches,    perpetuating   sailor   stories 
and  quarrels  about  which  can  be  worse,  the 
lakes  or  the  Atlantic   Thus  there  are  legend- 
ary   events    and    records    of   disaster:    hug« 
steamboats  that  went  down  in  flames,  taking 
their  immigrant  passengers  with  them.  Com- 
modore Perry  in  1814.  Indians  in  their  silent 
canoes. 

The  lake  is  life:   Euclid  Beach  and  Cedar 
Point.  Catawba  and   Sandusky   Bay.  amuse- 
ment parks,  boats  for  hire,  elegant  summer 
houses  tree-shielded  from  the  curious  road- 
way,   beach-club    privacy,    and    breakwaters 
spiny    with   the    antennae    of    fishing    poles. 
The  beer  cans  collect  between  the  rocks  of 
the  Jetties,  and  behind  them  ragged  rubber 
tires,  twigs,  and  oily  cartons  undulate  against 
the  stones,  a  clean  beach   is  a  fcn  beach 
reads  a  sign  posted  two  hundred  yards  from 
Cleveland's    own    outfall    of    sewage     "Why 
can't  we  have  swimming  in  Lake  Erie?"  the 
mayor  asks  his  commissioner  of  public  utili- 
ties,  and   so   the   water   around   the   beaches 
is   fenced   in   with   heavy   sheets   of  Dacron 
anchored    to    the    bottom,    the    chlorine    is 
piped  in.  and  the  black  workmen  rake  the 
accumulated  algae  Into  little  piles  On  July  4 
the  beach  Is  dedicated  to  safe  swimming.    'I 
have  this  vision,"  says  a  smart  mouth    "The 
mayor    arrives    in    a    helicopter    and    climbs 
down  a  rope  ladder  onto  the  algae,  while  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  plays   Shifting  Sands.'  " 
Who    controls    this    environment?    Whose 
rights  are  invested  in  it?  The  mayor — in  this 
case  Carl  B    Stokes  of  Cleveland — Is  accused 
of  being  more  interested  in  creating  an  image 
through     waterfront    chlortnation     projects 
than  in  attacking  the  fundamental  problems. 
After  the  Cuyahoga  fire,  he  begins  legal  ac- 
tion to  make  the  state  enforce  its  own  anti- 
pollution standards  against  the  industries  on 
the  river  (and  perhaps  to  put  a  little  pressure 
on    the   corfKirate   managers);    the   state,   in 
turn,  accuses  the  mayor  and  the  city  of  lag- 
ging behind  in  their  own  antl-pollutlon  ef- 
forts:  "It  is  obvious."  said  an  official  of  the 
Ohio  Health  Department,  "that  Cleveland  it- 
self is  a  major  contributor  to  the  problems 
of   the   Cuyahoga   River   and    that   a   major 
cleanup  cannot   be   accomplished   until   the 
city  corrects  Its  own  faults" 

All  the  states  claim  that  their  Industries 
are  in  compliance  with  state  health  and  pol- 
lution regulations,  which  simply  means  that 
each  year  they  Issue  a  few  admonitions,  ask 
the  corporations  what  efforts  they  projKise  to 
make,  and  let  them  continue  to  oper.ite.  "All 
they're  doing,"  someone  said  in  Cleveland, 
"Is  licensing  the  polluters.  It  seems  that  It's 
impossible  for  anyone  to  be  in  violation."  (To 
which  the  federal  people  reply  that  Industry 
Is  making  more  progress  with  waste-treat- 
ment than  the  cities.) 

The  buck  is  supposed  to  stop  at  the  fed- 
erally conducted  enforcement  conferences 
Under  the  club  of  federal  authority,  all  the 
states  in  the  lake  region — Indiana,  Ohio. 
Michigan.  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania — have 
committed  themselves  to  upgrading  their 
municipal   waste-treatment  fBcilitles  to  the 
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point  where  80  per  cent  of  all  phoAphateg  are 
removed  from  sewage  effluent  before  It  1« 
discharged  Into  the  lake.  (Some  cities  are  al- 
ready behind  schedule  and  have  received  ex- 
tensions.) Detroit  and  Cleveland  among  oth- 
ers, are  building  new  plants  and  collection 
facilities,  using  local,  state,  and  a  little  fed- 
eral money.  At  the  same  time,  their  officers 
are  angry  at  the  paltry  federal  contribution. 
While  Detroit  is  scheduled  to  spend  $159- 
million  and  Cleveland  has  voted  its  $100-mil- 
lion  bond  issue  for  better  treatment  and  col- 
lection, the  federal  goverrunent  spends  barely 
mors  than  $200-million  a  year  on  pollution 
research  and  development  for  the  entire  na- 
tion. "The  federal  people  are  the  biggest 
hypocrites  in  the  bunch."  said  a  Detroit  offl- 
clai.  "They  go  around  the  country  making 
sfieeches.  Maybe  if  they  made  as  much  noise 
about  getting  us  more  money  as  they  do 
atx)ut  dirt,  we'd  be  able  to  move  a  Uttle 
f.ister."  The  reply  from  Washington:  "The 
people  who  are  polluting  are  responsible  " 

So  far.  the  lalce  has  been  unaffected,  smd 
there  is  doubt  that  even  after  the  scheduled 
projects  are  completed  they  will  be  sufficient. 
In  New  York  State,  a  Health  Department 
advisory  committee  of  scientists  was  asked 
the  question:  Will  phosphate  removal  re- 
tard eutrophicatlon  in  Lake  Erie?  The  an- 
swer. In  sunple  words:  Don't  expect  too 
much.  Nonetheless,  FWPCA  has  committed 
Itself  to*  the  process  as  a  necessary  first  step : 
phosphA£es.  which  come  largely  from  deter- 
gents, say  the  FWPCA  technicians,  are  essen- 
tial to  the  growth  of  algae  and  plankton,  so 
(because  It  is  relatively  easy)  phosphates 
will  be  removed.  No  one  has  yet  figured  out 
what  to  do  with  the  phosphates  once  they 
are  precipitated  out.  They  will  be  trucked  to 
.  .  .  where?  (Nor  is  it  certain  that  nitrates, 
which  flood  into  the  lake  from  agricultural 
fertilizers,  and  other  sources,  are  not  major 
factors  In  eutrophicatlon  i 

"The  scientists  can  raise  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tions." says  Murray  Stein,  who  is  charged 
with  FWPCA's  enforcement  work.  "It  doesn't 
mean  they  aren't  good  questions,  but  every 
day's  delay  in  studying  means  time  lost  for- 
ever. You  can  only  hopye."  (In  Ontario,  the 
Wa:er  Resources  Commission,  which  has  its 
own  problems,  speaks  about  a  "break- 
through" in  sewage  treatment — a  chemical- 
physical  process  that  is  said  to  remove  nu- 
trients more  effectively  and  cheaply  than 
existing  methods.  But  the  process,  so  far,  has 
only  been  tried  under  experimental,  not  op- 
erational, conditions.) 

The  PWPC.\  has  estimated  that  it  wUl  cost 
$1  1 -billion  in  pollution  control  projects  to 
arrest  the  process  of  eutrophicatlon  in  the 
next  twenty  years.  Some  critics  believe  the 
figure  is  far  too  low,  and  a  few  believe  that 
the  Job  Is  already  impossible,  that  the  lake 
may  already   be   too  far  gone. 

Who  controls  tliis  environmejit?  Whose 
rights  are  affected,  whose  life?  The  issue  of 
pwUution  creates  its  own  bureaucracies,  its 
own  inertia,  is  own  zones  of  indistinct  re- 
sponsibility. Even  though  there  are  federal 
laws  dating  back  to  1899  that  prohibit  tlie 
dumping  of  oi!  and  refuse  into  navigable 
waters,  and  even  though  the  various  states 
have  established  their  own  regulations,  there 
has  never  been — in  trie  memory  of  federal 
oSicials — one  suit  or  one  criminal  proceeding 
against  a  polluter.  "Pollution  law  Is  a  little 
like  antitrust  law."  a  federal  official  tells  you. 
"It's  hard  to  establish  a  connection  between 
discharges  and  damage.  '  (Two  weeks  ago.  the 
Interior  Department  began  to  show  signs  of 
impatience  with  the  polluters.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  1965  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  was  passed,  the  government  threatened 
to  take  court  action  against  private  corpora- 
tions and  municipalities  that  pollute  Lake 
Erie  and  other  bodies  of  water.  Among  those 
cited  in  the  government's  announcement 
were  three  steel  companies — James  &  Laugh- 
lln,  U.S.  Steel,  and  Republic— and  the  city  oif 
Toledo.) 


Whose  rights  are  affected,  tchose  environ- 
ment is  it?  "Every  year  there's  more  talk," 
says  David  Blaushild,  a  Cleveland  automo- 
bile dealer  who  heads  a  group  called  Citizens 
for  Clean  Air  and  Water.  "The  governor  and 
the  mayor  come  to  the  conferences,  and  make 
speeches,  and  go  honie,  and  the  pollution 
goes  on.  You  don't  have  to  study  anymore. 
You  can  smell  and  see  it.  It's  time  to  flle 
lawsuits.  Why  should  people  take  this  crap?" 
Does  the  individnal  have  a  constitutional 
right  ta  clean  air  and  water?  "It's  going  to 
t.ike  a  (ilsaster  to  wake  people  up,"  Blaushild 
says.  "If  this  generation,  doesn't  do  it.  the 
next  generation  won't  know  any  better. 
They'll  think  that  swimming  in  filth  Is  the 
normal  thing  to  do.  They'll  think  the  moon 
is  suppoeed  to  be  yellow.  They'll  think  they're 
breathing  clean  air  and  drinking  clean  water, 
because  they  won't  know  any  better"  Blau- 
shild writes  the  Cleveland  science  museums 
to  a«k  why  they  don't  take  a  stronger  f)osl- 
tion  against  industrial  polluters.  (Among 
their  trustees  are  directors  of  several  local 
corporations,  i  One  of  them  answers  that 
Blaushild.  by  selling  Detroit's  products,  has 
his  own  share  of  responsibility. 

W>to  controls  this  environment?  Pollution, 
pesticides,  fallout.  The  world's  experience 
with  nticlear  tests  has  begun  to  create  a 
wholly  new  concept  of  civility  and  commti- 
nitv  In  a  strani»e  way  pollution  became  a 
problem  by  analogy:  we  learned,  for  example, 
that  the  same  ecological  processes  that  con- 
centrata  strontlum-90  in  bones  concentrate 
DDT  in  fish,  that  contamination  in  one  place 
Jeopardizes  life  In  others.  A  bomb  test  in 
New  Mexico  kills  infants  in  Mississippi  and 
Alabama:  pesticides  on  Michigan  farms  poi- 
son fish  in  distant  lake.";;  sewage  from  Detroit 
fouls  beaches  in  Ohio.  One  can  respond 
cheaply  by  lamenting  the  fijc  that  science 
and  technology  have  gotten  us  into,  btit  a 
bumpier  sticker  proclaiming  save  lake  erie 
pasted  barely  a  foot  above  a  smoky  automo- 
bile exhaust  is  more  an  Illustration  of  the 
problem  than  a  solution. 

The  burden  of  moral  compromise  symbol- 
ized by  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  will  not  be 
lifted  by  building  a  new  sewer  system  in 
Detroit,  however  necessary  that  system  may 
be.  Technological  amelioration  of  one  facet 
of  envifonmenlal  destruction  can  be  no  more 
than  a  surrogate  for  continued  acceptance 
of  its  larger  and  more  catastrophic  forms. 
Can  one  take  seriously  an  organization  whose 
Interest  in  conserving  fish  is  unmatched  by 
a  position  on  the  ABM? 

The  questions  are  backwards:  how  much 
civility  can  we  afford  after  we  have  paid  for 
Vietnam?  For  the  car?  For  our  missiles?  Can 
we  sustain  a  decent  welfare  program  despite 
the  war?  Can  we  clean  the  river  without 
Jeopardizing  the  profits  of  industry?  Because 
we  are  trying  to  satisfy  anew,  though  still 
unclear,  sense  of  community  with  old  pri- 
orities, evasion  is  inevitable  Which  is  to  say 
that  a  professed  commitment  to  protect  an 
environment  that  ends  with  a  squabble  over 
sewer  taxes  is  no  commitment  at  all.  The 
issue  of  pollution  can  produce  a  paranoid 
fanaticism  Jtist  like  every  other:  no  one  has 
died  from  swimming  on  a  contaminated 
beach  on  Lake  Erie  or  from  drinking  its  wa- 
ter. Yet,  somehow,  if  we  cannot  distinguish 
betwpen  fanaticism  on  behalf  of  a  distant 
generation  and  that  which  defends  imme- 
diate returns  and  private  ends  we  have  sim- 
ply lost  our  claim  to  live. 

As  Barry  Commoner  wrote  in  Science  and 
SurviiH: 

Tlie  environment  is  a  complex,  subtly  bal- 
anced System,  and  It  is  this  integrated  whole 
which  receives  the  impact  of  all  the  separate 
insults  inflicted  by  pollutants.  Never  before 
in  the  history  of  this  planet  has  Its  thin 
life-supporting  surface  been  subjected  to 
such  diverse,  novel,  and  potent  agents.  I 
believe  that  the  cumulative  effects  of  these 
pollutants,  their  interactions  and  amplifica- 
tion, can  be  fatal  to  the  complex  fabric  of 
the  biosphere.  And  because  man  is,  after  all. 


dependent  on  part  of  this  system,  I  believe 
that  continued  pollution  of  the  earth.  If 
unchecked,  will  eventually  destroy  the  fit- 
ness of  this  planet  as  a  place  for  human  life. 
If  the  greatest  thing  since  the  creation  is 
worth  twenty-four  billion  clams,  how  much 
Is  the  creation  worth? 
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LIVING  HISTORICAL  FARMS 

'Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time 
of  the  American  Revolution  more  tlian 
90  percent  of  our  people  lived  on  farms 
and  less  than  10  percent  lived  in  our 
cities  and  towns.  Today,  less  than  200 
years  later,  the  situation  has  completely 
reversed  with  less  than  10  percent  of 
Americans  living  on  the  Nation's  farms. 
As  a  result,  interest  in  farming  and  in 
the  history  of  American  agriculture  is 
growing  as  we  seek  to  understand  the 
vital  relationship  between  the  land  and 
the  people. 

Tlie  Smithsonian  Institution,  under 
the  du'ection  of  the  Honorable  S.  Dillon 
Ripley,  recognizes  the  great  importance 
of  agricultural  history  and  has  estab- 
lished a  special  living  historical  farms 
project,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  John 
T.  Schlebecker,  to  study  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sj'stem  of  working  farm  mu- 
seiuns  throughout  the  Nation.  Tliese 
would  be  "living"  iiistorical  farms  de- 
picting the  various  phases  of  American 
agricultiU'e  from  early  Indian  farms  to 
present-day  mechanized  farms — com- 
plete with  historically  accurate  plants, 
animals,  tools,  barns,  and  dwellings — 
where  visitors  would  be  able  to  see  fields 
being  plowed,  crops  being  .sowti  and 
reaped,  and  animals  being  tended.  Tlie 
educational,  cultural,  and  recreational 
opportunities  provided  by  such  a  system 
of  living  Iiistorical  farms  are  many  and 
obvious. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
incoriwrates  the  suggestions  contained 
in  tlie  excellent  Smithsonian  booklet. 
"Living  Historical  Farms:  A  Walk  Into 
the  Past."  This  bill,  developed  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
is  a  very  modest  proposal.  There  is  no 
attempt  in  this  proposed  legislation  to 
finance  the  development  of  living  his- 
torical farms.  On  the  contrary,  this 
would  be  done  by  local  historical  asso- 
ciations. 

My  bill  would  simply  expand  the  ex- 
isting Smithsonian  program  so  that  in- 
terested organizations  would  have  ready 
access  to  expert  assistance  in  iiistorical 
research,  planning  and  operation  of  liv- 
ing historical  farms,  methods  of  financ- 
ing such  a  project,  obtaining  qualified 
arcliitectural  and  agricultural  advice, 
and  designing  the  farm  so  that  it  would 
be  of  maximum  interest  and  meaning 
to  visitors.  'With  tliis  type  of  help.  I  feel 
that  many  historical  groups  throughout 
tlie  country  would  be  able  to  develop 
historically  accurate  "open-air  mu- 
seums." 

In  my  own  congressional  district,  the 
Shelby  County  Historical  Society  has 
taken  the  lead  in  reviewing  the  living 
historical  farm  idea  and  has  given  it 
strong  support.  Undoubtedly,  many  other 


local  historical  associations  wUl  display 
a  similar  deep  interest  in  this  proposal. 
Clearly  a  national  system  of  working 
historical  farms  and  ranches  wiU  some- 
day be  a  reality,  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  give  thorough  consider- 
ation to  the  bill  I  am  introducing  which 
would  assure  that  Uie  "open-air  mu- 
seums" which  are  developed  are  truly 
authentic  re-creations  of  the  agricultural 
life  which  has  shaped  our  people  and 
our  form  of  government. 


A  GRAVE  CONSEQUENCE  OF 
MONETARY  POLICY 

(Mr  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  PATMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  most  important  con- 
current resolution  to  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  action  by  the  executive 
branch  is  urgently  required  to  remedy 
the  critical  effects  of  current  monetary 
restrictions  upon  U.S.  industries  whose 
products  are  used  principally  in  residen- 
tial and  commercial  construction.  In 
view  of  the  sharp  reduction  in  construc- 
tion caused  by  these  restrictions,  and 
the  impelling  public  interest  considera- 
tions that  have  arisen,  I  most  respect- 
fully urge  every  Member  of  the  House 
to  give  this  resolution  his  immediate 
and  thoughtful  study. 

Every  Member  of  the  House  is  op- 
posed to  inflation  and  its  crippling  and 
destructive  impact  upon  the  economy 
and  our  citizens.  Our  only  differences  in 
viewpoint  concern  the  remedies  deemed 
most  suitable  to  curb  these  effects. 

Regardless  of   these   differences,   and 
there  may  be  many,  we  can  all  agree  that 
current  monetary  restrictions  have  re- 
sulted in  a  most  drastic  curtailment  of 
residential  and  commercial  construction 
starts  throughout  the  country.  Indeed, 
except  for  the  so-called  credit  crunch  of 
1966,  which  marked  the  beginning  of  3 
years  of  restricted  construction  activity, 
the  severity  of  the  current  construction 
decline  is  virtually  without  precedent  in 
the  three  decades  since  World  War  IT. 
The    National  A-ssociation    of    Home 
Builders  reports  that  housing  starts  will 
decline  to  a  1  million  unit  annual  rate 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  Michael  Sumi- 
chrest,  the  association's  respected  chief 
economist,  states  that  builders  are  un- 
able   to    obtain    new    commitments    of 
money  for  future  construction  and  that 
"the  high  price  of  money  is  forcine  po- 
tential buyers  to  abstain  from  purchas- 
ing new  homes  and  builders  from  build- 
in?  apartment  projects." 

Home  mortgage  costs,  according  to  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  have 
risen  sharply.  In  June,  for  example,  they 
reached  an  average  of  7^4  percent,  three- 
quarters  of  a  percent  higher  than  June 
of  1968.  In  some  areas  of  the  coimtry, 
home  financing  costs  now  average  8*2 
percent. 

The  flow  of  fimds  into  savings  and 
loan  associations,  which  are  the  largest 
single  source  of  home  financing,  has 
also  dropped  sharply.  According  to  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  between  June 
26  and  July  10,  savings  associations  ap- 
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pear  to  have  lost  $1.3  to  $1^  bilUon  in 
deposits.  This  compared  with  a  drain  of 
$1.1  billion  last  year  and  $2.1  bQUon  in 
1966.    Total    commitments    for    future 
lending  outstanding  at  savings  and  loan 
associations  continue  to   drop  precipi- 
tou.sly.  Tlie  July  17.  1969.  issue  of  Amer- 
ican Banker  reports  the  following: 
FHA  Lists  Tightest  Pinch  on  Funds   in 
3  Years 
Washington. — The    Federal    Housing    Ad- 
ministration home   loan   program   is   caught 
in    the    tightest    money    squeeze    in    almost 
three    years    with    only    62<;.    of    its    offices 
reporting  an  adequate  supply  of  funds,  ac- 
cording to  a  government  survey. 

Tlie  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Wednesday  reported  contin- 
uing increases  in  the  cost  of  home  mort- 
gage monev  throughout  the  nation. 

HUD  said  the  number  of  FHA  regional 
offices  reporting  sufficient  funds  to  fill 
qualified  loan  applications  was  80%  on 
June  1.  ^     , 

The  62 ^r  figure  on  July  1  was  the  low- 
est since  42 -i  in  January,  1967,  when  the 
1966  credit  crunch  was  coming  to  a  close. 
HUD  said  the  nationwide  average  Interest 
rate  on  conventional  nrst  mortgage  home 
loans  increased  from  7.75%  in  June  to 
8%  this  month  on  new  homes  and  from 
7  30%    to  8.05%    on  used  houses. 

The  survey  also  showed  that  secondary 
-ales  of  714%  FHA  mortgages  averaged 
$93  30  per  $100  face  value  this  month  for 
an  effective  Interest  >1eld  to  the  secondary 
purchaser  of  8.35%.  The  effective  yield  in 
June  was  8.06%   on  similar  sales. 


A   Significant   related   event   was   the 
President's     recent     announcement     of 
steps  that  will  be  taken  to  reduce  new 
contracts  for  Federal  Government  con- 
struction by  75  percent.  The  President 
also  urged  State  and  local  governments 
to    cut    back    their    own    construction 
plans    for    projects    that    are    financed 
jointly  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
State  and  local  governments  through 
grant-in-aid  programs.  At  the  Federal 
level      the     President's     program     'wlU 
mean,   in    dollar   terms,    a    cutback    in 
direct  Federal  construction  projects  of 
about  $1.6  billicn  during  the  remainder 
of  the  present  fiscal  year.  As  State  and 
local  governments  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent's suggestions  and  .ioin  in  the  cut- 
back, the  effects  of  curtailed  construc- 
tion will  be  vastly  greater. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  these 
developments  have  had  their  princi- 
pal impact  upon  citizens  wishing  to 
purchase  homes,  and  upon  U.S.  manu- 
facturers, including  numerous  small 
firms,  which  supply  the  products  and 
commodities  needed  for  those  homes. 

A  prime  example  is  the  ceramic  tile 
industi-v.  This  is  an  old,  established 
and  efficient  industry,  currently  com- 
prised of  about  30  manufacturers,  most 
of  whom  are  small,  independent  firms 
with  sales  in  the  aggregate  of  about 
S150  million.  The  vast  majority  of  their 
output  goes  intc  new  construction.  Dur- 
ing the  housing  collapse  of  1956,  13 
plants  were  forced  to  close  their  doors 
permanently.  We  cannot  permit  this 
history  to  repeat  itself. 

The  tile  industry's  vulnerability  to 
Government-induced  contractions  in  the 
monetarj-  mariiet  stems  not  only  from  its 
complete  reliance  on  construction  mar- 
kets but  also  from  the  nattu-e  of  the  com- 


petition it  t>'pically  encounters  from  for- 
eign suppliers,  who  acooimt  for  over  one- 
third  of  the  U.S.  market  for  ceramic  tile. 
During  the  collapse  of  1966,  for  example, 
the   Treasury   Department    found    that 
Japanese  manufacturers  of  glazed  wall 
tiles  were  engaged  in  widespread  dump- 
ing of   their  products  into  the   United 
States  and  was  forced  to  take  corrective 
measures.  Now,  the  Treasury  Department 
has  once  again  instituted  a  major  dump- 
ing  proceeding — this   time   against    the 
British  tile  industry.  Imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  increased  from  8  mil- 
lion square  feet  in  1967  to  almost  20  mil- 
lion square  feet  in  1968.  As  a  result,  the 
British  doubled  their  share  of  the  U.S. 
market  bv  1969  in  a  period  of  declining 
construction    acti\-ity.    This    staggering 
increase  was   achieved  by  dumping   at 
prices  fixed  and  put  into  effect  from  the 
offices  of  a  giant  tile  cartel  located  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  U.S.  balance-of-trade  surpluses, 
which  had  averaged  nearly  S5.5  billion 
for  the  first  5  years  of  this  decade, 
changed  bv  the  end  of  1968  and  have,  at 
best,  been  negligible  in  the  first  months 
of  this  year. 

While  exports  have  been  increasing  by 
8  to  9  percent  per  year.  imr>orts  have 
risen  at  more  than  twice  that  rate — 24 
percent  in  1968.  for  example.  An  unfa- 
vorable balance  of  trade  creates  new  in- 
flationary pressiKes.  It  is  contrary  to  ef- 
"  forts  aimed  at  halting  inflation  to  have 
imports  accotmt  for  a  rising  share  of  our 
markets,  especially  when  American  com- 
panies have  substantial  idle  capacity 
stemming  from  the  effects  of  monetary 
pDlicies  instituted  to  stop  inflation. 

The   purpose   of   the   resolution   is   to 
urge  the  executive  branch  to  take  imme- 
diate steps  under  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  or  under  its  general  authority  to  ne- 
gotiate voluntary   quota   arrangements 
with  foreign  countries,  to  effect  such  re- 
ductions in  imports  as  are  necessary  to 
preserv'e  intact  the  ceramic  tile  industry, 
and  other  industries  similarly  situated, 
until  the  current  monetarj-  emergency 
is  over  and  free  conditions  are  restored 
to   the   construction  market.  Since  the 
Government's    imposition   of    monetary 
restrictions  has  been  the  major  factor 
contributing  to  the  decline  in  construc- 
tion starts,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  exec- 
utive  branch    utilize   its   other   existing 
powers  to  bring  about  an  equitable  de- 
crease in  imports  of  the  building  prod- 
ucts  affected.  The  case  of  British  tile 
would  be  an  excellent  place  to  begin. 

All    economists    agree    that    there    is 
a     tremendous     demand     for     housing 
throughout  the  country  and  that,  when 
the  period  of  Government  restraint  ends, 
there  will  be  an  unprecedented  housing 
boom  in  which  all  can  participate  and 
benefit.  If  the  needs  of  America  are  to 
b2  met  at  that  future  Vme.  it  is  clearly 
essential  and  in  the  public  interest  tliat 
we  have  strong  and  viable  firms  in  this 
country  fullv  capable  cf  meeting  these 
needs.  But,  if  many  fine  plants  are  forced 
to  close   :n   the  meantime,  we  shall  be 
hopelessly  dependent  upon  industries  in 
far  distant  lando  that  are  either  incap- 
able or  uninterested  in  meeting  the  dy- 
namic demands  of  our  citizens  in  the 
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quantity  and  at  the  low  prices  that  are 
now  available. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  most  earn- 
estly request  all  Members,  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  to  grtve  their  unqualified  sup- 
port to  this  most  timely  and  important 
concurrent  resolution. 


NUCLEAR  TESTS:   BIKINI  AND 
AMCHITKA 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
along  with  15  colleagues  I  introduced 
legislation  to  suspend  the  series  of  un- 
derground nuclear  tests  scheduled  to 
begin  next  month  on  Amchitka  Island 
in  the  Aleutians. 

My  bill  would  halt  these  dangerous 
and  possibly  disastrous  tests  of  ABM 
components  pending  a  study  by  nongov- 
ernmental experts  on  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  such  detonations  in  a 
highly  unstable  seismic  area.  Amchitka. 
part  of  the  Aleutian  chain  of  islands  off 
Alaskdjls  at  the  crux  of  an  earth  fault 
that  runs  down  the  west  coast  to 
California. 

There  is  also  danger  that  any  earth- 
quake touched  off  by  the  blasts  could 
send  huge  tsunamis  or  tidal  waves  to 
Hawaii,  California.  Alaska,  and  other 
States.  Tsunamis  from  past  Aleutian 
earthquakes  have  caused  immense  dam- 
age in  these  areas. 

Articles  in  the  Washington  Post  have 
given  details  of  the  proposed  Amchitka 
tests  and  the  current  status  of  Bikini 
Atoll  that  was  leveled  by  an  H-blast 
more  than  20  years  ago.  Because  of  the 
Interest  of  my  colleagues  in  this  matter 
I  am  including  both  articles  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

Two  Islands  in  the  Nl-clear  Age  :  A  Time  of 
Trial,   a   Recovery — Underground   H-Test 
Will  Rock  "Little  Edens"  of   A.MCHrrKA 
(By  Philip  D.  Carter) 

Amchitka  Island.  September  15 — The  an- 
cient Aleuts  are  gone,  and  wild  flowers  feast 
on  the  aboriginal  mounds. 

"Little  Edens."  an  archeologlst  calls  them: 
little  flower  gardens  of  the  dead.  But  their 
season  is  past,  winter  is  coming,  and  far 
beneath  this  distant,  blighted  Island  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  will  soon  explode 
a  bomb. 

They  prefer  to  call  it  a  "device,"  Just  as 
radioactivity  is  simply  "activity"  and  the 
subterranean  shock  and  thunder  as  man's 
ultimate  weapon  blasts  craters  beneath  the 
tundra  will  be  merely  a  "seismic  effect." 

Yet,  the  test  shot,  called  Millrow.  has 
aroused  public  fears  and  even  political  ob- 
jections. The  AEC.  however,  seems  certain 
that  Millrow  won't  trigger  a  major  earth- 
quake in  this  earthquake  region  or  send  the 
great  tidal  waves  called  tsunamis  crashing 
against  Hawaii.  The  studies  show  .  .  . 

But  first  comes  the  movie.  Like  others  of 
Its  kind,  It  opens  with  a  shot  of  Old  Glory, 
blithe  children  in  a  playground,  the  pledge 
of  allegiance  to  the  flag.  The  message  soon 
comes,  voice  friendly  but  muscular  and  firm: 

"The  maintenance  of  an  assured  deterrent 
against  a  nuclear  attack  on  our  country  must 
be  our  first  defense  priority,  and  realistically 
our  nation's  primary  priority.  It  is  the  ab- 
solute minimum  required  for  maintaining 
our  nation's  security," 


The  theater  where  they  show  the  film  and 
brief  occasional  visitors  la  part  of  a  great 
complex  housing  men  and  machines  here  at 
a  cost  of  over  $100  million  for  the  simple 
purpose  of  drilling  holes  in  the  ground  and 
exploding  hydrogen  bombs. 

The  Blgns  on  the  walls  note  the  hours  at 
Harry's  barbershop,  tonight's  double  feat-ire, 
the  fancy  liqueur  sales  at  Ptarmigan  Liquor 
Store.  The  briefing  officials  are  in  their  ele- 
ment, and  they  reply  to  questions  with  the 
weary  patience  of  men  privy  to  the  deepest 
mysteries,  most  of  them  classified. 

wildlife    ftEFTJGE 

Amchitka  Is  part  of  the  Aleutians  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  The  facts  are  all  on  page  5 
of  "Welcome  to  Amchitka,"  a  document  pre- 
pared under  Contract  No.  AT   (29-2) -20. 

"The  fact  that  Amchitka  is  part  of  a  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  makes  It  evident  hunt- 
ing of  wildlife  of  any  kind  is  definitely  pro- 
hibited and  any  firearms  landed  on  Amchitka 
will  be  immediately  confiscated  and  held 
until  the  owner's  time  of  departure,"  the 
document  states. 

Outside,  an  eagle  soars  against  a  startling 
sun,  and  the  tundra,  scarred  by  roads  and 
drilling  rigs,  chewed  and  plundered  in  a 
hundred  places,  rolls  away  towards  moun- 
tains, cliff's  and  sea.  The  printed  schedule 
allows  four  hours  precisely  for  seeing  what 
may  be  seen. 

There  is  too  much  to  be  seen  in  a  year: 
rocks  and  bones,  limpet  shells  and  heath, 
feathers,  fur,  teeth  and  skins,  scars  and 
eagles'  wings.  Shimmering  and  refracted,  the 
past  and  future  of  a  race  of  men  glances  off 
the  derricks.  A  drill  bit  whirls  beneath  the 
tundra. 

"What  do  you  mean,  you  don't  have  any 
control  over  the  AEC?"  the  public  relations 
man  says.  "Why  do  you  think  we  have  the 
vote?  ■ 

voice  on  soundtrack 

"As  long  as  the  means  exists  for  another 
nation  to  destroy  us,  we  cannot  be  without  a 
strong  nuclear  deterrent,"  the  voice  on  the 
movie  soundtrack  says. 

On  days  like  this.  In  places  like  this,  it  all 
begins  to  come  home. 

There  are  75  of  us,  newsmen,  conserva- 
tionists, Jaycees,  geologists,  biologists,  law- 
yers, natives,  soldiers,  state  legislators,  all 
flown  west  from  Anchorage  to  Amchitka, 
1.400  miles  across  the  rough  volcanic  pearls 
of  the  Aleutian  archipelago. 

The  weather  is  radiant,  which  makes  for 
embarrassing  public  relations.  The  AEC  em- 
phasizes the  remoteness  and  desolation  of 
Amchitka,  a  rough-hewn  place  of  near- 
constant  fog  and  rain,  home  of  the  wild 
Aleutian  winds  called  the  wllliwaws. 

No  white  man  in  his  right  mind  would 
want  to  live  here,  and  in  the  19th  Century, 
when  the  Russians  came  slaughtering  after 
ftirs,  they — like  white  Americans  on  the 
Plains — did  their  best  to  kill  off  tlie  brown 
men  they  found  in  their  way.  By  1867,  when 
the  U.B.  bought  Alaska,  almost  all  of  the 
native  Aleuts  were  gone. 

natives  knew 

But  the  natives  knew  how  to  live  here. 
These  ethnic  cousins  of  the  Eskimo  fished 
and  wbaled  from  skin  boats,  gathered  shell- 
fish, and  fashioned  half -buried  sod  huts 
overlooking  the  coastal  approaches. 

When  World  War  II  came,  the  thousands 
of  American  soldiers  who  encamped  here 
made  dugouts  of  dozens  of  the  huts  and 
mounds  and  emplaced  their  guns  on  the 
same  proud  heights  commanding  the  sky 
and  sea. 

The  Japanese  never  attacked  Amchitka. 
The  men  based  here  fought  a  few  fitful  bat- 
tles to  the  West  and  then  went  home  early 
thanks  to  the  atomic  bomb. 

Behind  them,  the  departing  GIs  left  hun- 
dreds 01  Quonset  huts  and  miles  of  barbed 


wire,  a  potholed  road,  an  airstrip,  a  rotting 
dock,  and  three  tiny  sprvice  trees,  now  called 
"the  Amchitka  Forest,"  which  on  this  other- 
wise treeless  island  are  perhaps  the  strang- 
est intruders  of  all. 

OTTERS    wiped    OUT 

Long  before  the  soldiers  came,  indis- 
criminate hunting  had  reduced  the  herds 
of  sea  otters  to  almost  nothing.  Blue  foxes  In- 
troduced to  Amchitka  and  other  Islands  as  a 
cash  crop  had  decimated  the  Aleutian  sub- 
species of  the  Canada  goose. 

Creation  of  the  Aleutians  Wildlife  Refuge 
in  1913  helped  undo  some  of  the  carnage,  but 
the  natuml  ecology  of  Amchitka  was  sharply 
unbalanced  even  before  the  war. 

In  the  1940s  a  handful  of  biologists  and 
wildlife  experts  began  the  long  hard  task 
of  undoing  the  past.  And  within  20  years 
after  the  war.  Amchitka  was  emerging  as  a 
classic  example  of  what  can  happen  when  a 
major  ecological  interruption  is  repaired  and 
the  balance  of  wiktllfe  restored. 

The  Island's  sea  otter  population  Increased 
to  its  nca-mal  optimum,  and  the  Aleutian 
geese  seemed  to  be  coming  back  after  the  blue 
foxes  had  been  destroyed.  Salmon  spawned 
in  the  island's  clear  streams,  and  Achltka's 
bald  eagles  coursed  the  heights. 

HOLES    drilled 

Years  have  passed,  and  now  we  are  here  to 
be  briefed.  Eight  exploratory  holes  have  been 
sunk  through  the  tundra,  plus  four  "em- 
placement" holes  for  bombs,  one  of  them 
abandoned  when  the  drillers  encountered  a 
transverse    fissure. 

Besides  these,  there  are  shallower  "satellite" 
holes  for  instruments,  vast  bins  scraped  in 
the  earth  to  hold  the  drilling  mud.  and  miles 
of  instrument  cables.  On  an  Island  42  miles 
long  and  three  miles  wide,  there  is  room,  says 
the  AEC.  for  nine  more  bomb  holes. 

It  all  makes  for  a  wondrous  wildlife  re- 
fuge. Down  by  the  new  dock  in  Constantine 
Harbor.  10  sea  otters  swim  in  a  holding  ank. 
awaiting  transfer  to  a  coastal  pen  a  few  thou- 
sand yards  southwest  of  the  place  where  in 
mid-October  the  AEC  plans  to  set  off  its 
bomb. 

There  has  been  public  concern  about  how 
shock  waves  might  affect  Amchitka's  otters, 
so  the  AEC  will  station  these  10  close  enovigh 
to  the  blast  to  find  out. 

mysterious  stones 

The  Commission  has  tried  to  be  thorough, 
but  mysteries  remain.  A  team  of  archeologists 
has  a  contract  to  examine  the  .Aleut  refuse 
mounds  and  huts  and  burial  chambers,  and 
they  have  unearthed  fresh  secrets  of  the 
Island's  aboriginal  past. 

Perhaps,  they  say,  men  lived  here  far 
earlier  than  anyone  had  reckoned.  They  have 
found  what  seem  to  be  grain-grinding  stones 
deep  beneath  the  Aleut  junk  piles,  and  they 
do  not  know  who  made  them  or  how  they  got 
there. 

Tlie  Aleuts  had  no  grain.  The  archeologists 
.■\re  perplexed. 

Off  the  coast,  seismic  crews  from  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  are  running 
last-minute  checks  of  Amchitka's  waters  and 
the  floor  of  the  nearby  Aleutian  Trench.  No 
one  really  knows  what  is  down  there,  or  what 
exactly  triggers  the  devastating  earthquakes 
that  have  shaken  the  Aleutians  as  long  as 
man  can  remember. 

A  vocal  group  of  geologists  are  concerned 
that,  here  in  the  heart  of  the  North  Pacific 
earthquake  zone,  a  major  fault  runs  deep 
beneath  Amchitka.  They  are  disturbed  by 
the  possibility — slim,  but  real — that  a  sizable 
blast  would  trigger  some  major  upheaval. 
The  government  geologists  review  the  evi- 
dence and  seem  puzzled. 

MAJOR    SURVEY 

Scientists  here  from  Battelle  Memorial 
Institute,   a  major  government  contractor,, 
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have  conducted  what  Is  probably  the  most 
extensive  blo-envlronmental  survey  ever 
made  outside  a  major  populated  area. 

They  have  Infrared  photographs  of  lichens 
and  rocks  and  samples  of  every  living  thing. 
The  point  of  their  research  is  to  determine 
the  possible  effects  of  a  nuclear  explosion. 

But  when  they  are  asked  what  would 
happen  If  radiation  accidentally  spewed  into 
the  Bering  Sea.  they  do  not  answer  to  the 
point.  It  seems  their  computer  has  never 
been  asked  that  question. 

But  we  are  here  for  a  briefing,  not  for 
answers  to  unanswerable  questions.  Millrow 
involves  a  1.2-megaton  device,  emplaced  In 
a  hole  80  Inches  in  diameter  and  4,000  feet 
deep.  Another  hole  soon  to  be  ready  for  use 
will  be  10  feet  in  diameter  and  6  000  feet 
deep,  but  its  megatonnage  has  not  been  dis- 
closed. Nor  has  there  been  an  announcement 
of  how  big  the  biggest  bombs  will  be.  or  how 
many  will  be  detonated  on  Amchitka. 
senate  resolution 
Meanwhile,  Sen.  Mike  Gravel  (D-Alaska) 
has  introduced  a  resolution  asking  that  an 
independent  commission  of  expert  geologists 
with  no  ties  to  the  AEC  be  formed  to  review 
underground  testing.  His  proposal  is  still  in 
committee. 

Alaska  Is  only  now  recovering  from  its 
crushing  1964  "  earthquake,  and  Hawaii 
whose  Democratic  Rep.  Patsy  Mink  is  also 
concerned— has  had  iU  own  sad  experience 
with  tidal  waves  flung  out  of  the  northern 
sea.  .,. 

The  man  on  Amchitka  who  must  cope  with 
such  eventualities  Is  Dr.  William  E.  Ogle, 
AEC's  director  of  operations  here.  He  Is  a 
scholarly  man,  given  to  talking  in  broader 
terms  than  are  the  cautlotis  PR  men  who 
flank  him.  He  Is  a  man  with  an  overrtew, 
and  he  has  appeared  on  the  cover  of  Time. 
•'If  you  wish  to  assume."  he  says  with  a 
small  edge  to  his  voice,  "that  the  shot  can 
trigger  an  earthquake  of  any  magnitude 
larger  than  the  shot  itself,  then  you  can 
imagine  serious  damage  " 

That  Is  clearly  not  his  assumption,  but  It 
Is  hard  for  a  layman  to  know  what  U)  assume. 
In  1950,  government  men  came  in  secret  to 
Amchitka  to  survey  it  for  use  as  an  atomic 
testing  zone.  For  some  reason,  the  island  was 
not  chosen. 

In  1963,  in  secret,  another  crew  came  to 
Amchitka.  After  a  secret  fight,  the  Interior 
Department,  administrator  of  the  Wildlife 
Refuge,  handed  it  over  to  the  Department  of 
Defense.  In  secret,  a  giant  drilling  rig  went 
up  near  Cyril  Cove. 

After  no  public  review  at  all.  in  1964  the 
Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency  announced 
that  -Amchitka  would  be  the  site  of  a  deep 
underground,  low-j-leld  atomic  blast.  Tlie 
explosion,  the  Agency  said,  was  designed  to 
test  methods  of  detecting  underground 
nuclear  explosions  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
differentiating  between  them  and  earth- 
qpiakes. 

OBJECTORS    ASSURED 

When  objections  were  raised  about  the 
tise  of  a  wildlile  refuge  as  an  atomic  testing 
ground,  the  objectors  were  assured  that  the 
shot  would  be  the  island's  last. 

The  lest,  called  Project  bong  Shot,  came 
In  October,  1965.  The  bomb  was  a  small  one, 
and  shock  elTects  did  the  island  little  harm. 

Test  over,  the  technicians  pulled  out,  and 
although  a  great  deal  of  the  island  had 
been  scarred  by  heavy  equipment  and 
salmon  spawning  beds  had  been  polluted  and 
destroyed,   the  damage   was   not   intolerable. 

Senate  ratif.catlon  in  1963  of  the  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty  had  intensified  the  pressures 
on  Amchitka.  The  treaty  did  not  cover 
underground  tests,  and  the  major  sig- 
natories— the  U.S.  and  Russia — accelerated 
their  tmderground  testing  programs. 

At  first,  the  American  tests  were  confined 
to  Nevada.  But,  with  windows  soon  rattling 


m  Las  Vegas,  it  vras  apparent  by  1966  that 
new  test  sites  were  needed.  Amchitka  was  a 
convenient  choice.  For  one  thing,  Howard 
Hughes  didn't  live  there. 

CONTHACTS    in     1967 

In  March  1967.  the  AEC  awarded  contracts 
for  new  holes  on  Amchitka,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year  the  drilling  rigs  were  in  opera- 
tion. Conservationists  again  complained,  but 
the  Commission  pointed  out  that  the  Island 
was  onlv  a  "po<>slble"  test  site.  Under  pres- 
sure, the  AEC  belatedly  let  a  contract  to 
Battelle  Institute  to  survey  the  island's 
little-understood  ecology. 

Amchitka's  fate,  it  developed,  was  directly 
connected  to  the  state  of  the  controversial 
program  to  develop  an  anti-ballistic  missile. 
For  a  time,  the  new  Nixon  Administration  de- 
ferred its  decision  on  the  ABM,  but  on 
March  14,  the  President  announced  the 
"compromise"  Safeguard  ABM  system  and 
the  program  passed  the  Senate  by  a  narrow 
margin. 

Millrow  will  be  a  comparatively  low-yield 
test  intended  to  check  Amchitka's  "suitabil- 
ity" for  future  testing,  possibly  of  the  ABM 
warhead.  The  AEC  seems  to  have  little  loubt 
that  it  is  suitable. 

Those  being  briefed  during  this  visit  to 
Amchitka  bring  with  them  their  own  in- 
dividual perceptions  and  concerns.  Geolo- 
gists mutter  about  fault  lines,  biologists 
ponder  damage  to  tundra  and  otters. 

State  Rep.  Eugene  V.  Miller,  a  squarely 
built  Fairbanks  attorney,  is  about  as  typi- 
cal as  anvone.  "I  felt  about  as  helpless  as  a 
man  with  a  sick  goldfish  as  far  as  doing  any- 
thing about  it,"  he  says 

"The  premise  Is  we  have  to  do  all  this  to 
maintain  our  security."  says  Kenal  lawyer 
and  conservationist  Jim  Fisher.  "But  we 
don't  seem  any  more  secure  than  when  we 
sUrted  all  this  mess,  and  It's  cost  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars. 

"If  that's  true,"  he  says,  "it's  not  worth  the 
life  of  one  sea  otter." 


Bikini  Atoll  Tidied  Up  for  Return  of 
Natives  Exiled  Since  1946 
(By  George  Zucker) 
Bikini  Atoll,  September  15.— The  first  no- 
man's  land  of  the  Atomic  Age  is  ready  to 
welcome  back  Its  people. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  reports 
this  isolated  Pacific  atoll,  ravaged  by  a 
dozen  years  of  nuclear  testing,  has  less  radio- 
activity today  than  the  U.S.  mainland. 

•We  can't  say  there  is  absolutely  no  radlo- 
tlon  danger."  says  AEC  physicist  Tomniy  Mc- 
Craw.  "but  if  there  is  we  can't  find  it." 

McCraw  was  among  a  team  of  experts  who 
toured  the  atoll  last  weekend  with  a  group 
of  American  and  foreign  newsmen  He  said 
his  atomic  counter  showed  only  faint  signs 
of  radloactivltv,  "less  than  in  Denver,  Colo  ' 
Stripped  of  vegetation  and  badly  scarred 
ty  23  thermonuclear  detonations  between 
1946  and  1958,  the  islands  have  sloughed  off 
all  visible  effects  of  their  former  devastation. 
Lush  foliage  has  returned  to  the  meager 
ring  of  Islands,  some  2.500  miles  west  of 
Hawaii,  and  its  lagoons  are  clear  and  boun- 
tiful. 

The  rusted  scrap  metal  and  debris  that 
littered  the  white  sand  beaches  for  more 
than  20  vears  are  gone.  A  small  force  of  U.S. 
milltarv "  and  civilian  workers  has  been 
cleaning  up  the  atoll  since  mid-February. 
The  167  Blklnians  who  were  evacuated 
amid  weeping  farewells  on  March  7.  1946. 
have  since  grown  to  550  and  most  are  eager 
to  return. 

The  displaced  Biklnlans  have  been  eking 
out  a  living  on  the  tiny  Island  of  Kill,  in  the 
southern  Marshalls. 

Although  rich  in  rainfall.  Kill  has  no  la- 
goon or  sheltered  sea  approach.  The  islanders 
have  been  earning  about  $20,000  annually 


through  the  sale  of  copra  and  ladles'  hand- 
bags made  of  coconut  fiber. 

Thirty  Blklnians  will  arrive  here  next 
month  to  help  plant  coconuts,  breadfruit 
and  pandanus,  making  ready  lor  the  return 
of  the  others. 

McCraw.  41.  of  Germantown.  Md..  said  con- 
siderable testing  has  been  conducted  to  de- 
termine the  extent  of  lingering  radioactivity. 
"There  is  virtually  no  radiation  left."  he 
said,  "and  we  can  find  no  discernible  effect 
on  either  plant  or  animal  life  " 

Radioactivity  on  the  island  of  Alruklraru, 
across  the  channel  from  Enj-u.  where  13  nu- 
clear shots  were  detonated,  registered  slightly 
"below  two  mlcroroentgens 

"An  average  reading  on  the  US  mainland. 
•McCraw  said,  "would  range  from  10  to  20 
mlcroroentgens 

McCraw  said  the  reason  lor  the  low  read- 
ing is  that  Bikini  atoll  rose  from  living  coral 
reefs  and  has  little  natural  radioactivity. 
Responsibility  for  restoring  and  resettling 
Bikini  is  shared  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  AEC  and  the  Interior  Department. 
The  cleanup  began  Feb  17  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency. 
A  tent  city  was  established  on  Enyu.  sec- 
ond largest  "island  in  the  atoll,  and  workers 
cleared  the  tangle  of  scrub  vegetation  from 
the  Island's  4.600-foot  airstrip,  unused  for 
a  decade. 

The  first  phase  of  the  $3  3-mllllon  restora- 
tion project  was  the  removal  of  scrap  metal 
and  other  industrial  junk.  Three  hundred 
truckloads  of  scrap,  all  of  it  rusted  or  radio- 
active, were  dumped  into  the  sea  or  burled. 
■When  the  task  force  completes  Its  work  on 
Oct.  1.  the  Blklnians  will  fall  heir  to  the 
tent  city,  the  airstrip,  a  harbor,  two  barges 
and  three  landing  craft. 

The  second  phase  of  the  restoration,  al- 
ready under  way.  involves  the  planting  of 
the  coconut,  breadfruit,  pandanus  and  ar- 
rowroot vital  to  the  Island  economy. 

George  Nakanlshi.  who  serves  as  district 
director  of  agriculture  for  the  U  S  trust 
territory,  has  set  up  a  nursery  which  even- 
tually will  >-leld  100.000  coconut  palms  to 
be  replanted  on  the  Irlands  of  Bikini  and 
Enyu. 

Copra,  dried  coconut  meat,  brings  $100 
a  ton. 

Tlie  US.  government  plans  to  build  a 
school,  a  community  center  and  a  warehouse 
for  the  Biklnlans.  A  refurbished  chapel  al- 
ready is  in  use  on  Enyu. 

Also  on  the  drawing  boards  are  60  three- 
■bedroom  homes  the  government  will  build 
for  the  returning  islanders. 

Biklnlan  leaders  asked  that  they  be  of  cln- 
derblock  construction  with  aluminum  roofs. 
■Permanency    Is    what    they    •want.'    Na- 
kanlshi said.  •Something  solid." 


OPPOSING  CHEMICAL  TESTS  IN 
HAWAII 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  t 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  dis- 
closure that  the  Army  has  conducted 
four  chemical  tests  of  toxic  agents  in 
Hawaii  has  come  as  a  ihock  to  the  citi- 
zens of  mj-  State. 

Tlie  ■  tests  which  •were  conducted  m 
1966  and  1967  concerned  the  nerve  agent 
GB  and  the  chemical  incapacitating 
agent  BZ.  The  agent  GB.  a  World  War  II 
lethal  nerve  gas  developed  by  Hitler  is 
odorless,  colorless,  and  kills  by  disorga- 
nizing and  then  paralyzing  of  the  nerves 
and  muscles.  The  incapacitant  BZ  slows 
dovi-n    menial    and    physical    activity. 
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brings  on  disorientation,  hallucinations, 
and  occasional  maniacal  behavior. 

I  am  alarmed  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  tested  these  chemicals  in 
Hawaii.  I  am  dismayed  that  this  was 
done  withouL  full  public  knowledge  and 
disclosure  at  the  time  of  the  tests. 

On  August  11  this  year  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  replied  to  my  letter  of 
August  4  forwarding  a  press  inquiry 
concerning  reports  of  tests  of  chemical 
and  biological  agents  in  Hawaii.  The 
inquiry  was  in  the  form  of  a  series  of 
specific  questions  by  Mr.  Richard  Hoyt, 
a  reporter  with  the  Honolulu  Star-Bul- 
letin, who  was  unable  to  get  his  ques- 
tions answered  by  the  Army  in  Hawaii. 
One  question  asked: 

Has  the  Army  ever  tested  either  chemical 
or  biological  warfare  weapons  or  agents  In 
Hawaii? 

The  Army's  August  11  reply  was: 
No. 

It  added : 

The  Army  has  not  tested  either  chemical 
or  biological   warfare   weapons  or  agents  in 
Hawaii.    The    Army    has   conducted    limited 
-chemical  tests   under  strict  safety   precau- 
tions to  obtain  defensive   information. 

On  July  19  I  had  written  the  Army 
asking  for  a  complete  list  of  all  tests. 
The  response  on  September  11  disclosed 
that  four  tests  had  been  conducted.  I 
feel  that  the  Army's  failure  to  give  this 
information  in  its  response  1  month  ear- 
lier constttlites  a  disturbing  lack  of  can- 
dor. Moreover,  the  disclosure  that  tests 
of  these  agents  were  conducted  is  in  con- 
flict with  the  Army's  statement  of  August 
11  that  "no"  tests  were  conducted. 

I  have  written  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  protesting  this  apparent  contradic- 
tion and  urging  that  all  information  on 
tests  be  made  available  to  the  public 
without  delay  or  attempts  at  conceal- 
ment. 

The  Army's  statement  of  September  11 
also  said  regarding  the  testing  in  Hawaii : 

This  was  done  with  the  concurrence  and 
knowledge  of  State  officials. 

I  have  been  imable  to  find  any  State 
ofiBcial  who  knew  that  chemical  agents 
were  being  tested  in  Hawaii,  although  I 
have  talked  in  the  last  few  days  with 
many  who  are  outraged  that  they  were 
not  given  this  information.  It  appears 
that  the  "concurrence  and  knowledge  " 
of  State  oflBcials  were  limited  to  approv- 
ing a  5-year  land  use  permit  for  jungle 
and  environmental  tests  in  the  Waiakea 
Forest  Reserve.  I  have  been  unable  to 
learn  of  any  prior  disclosure  of  the  nature 
of  these  tests  to  officials  of  my  State.  I 
have  asked  the  Army  to  tell  me  who  these 
officials  were  and  to  what  extent  they 
were  advised  of  the  actual  nature  of  these 
tests. 

The  Army  was  asked  by  Reporter  Hoyt: 

Does  the  Army  plan  to  test  or  store  chemi- 
cal or  biological  warfare  weapons  in  Hawaii? 

The  Army's  August  11  statement  re- 
plied : 

No.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  such 
plans  at  this  time.  I  cannot  comment  on  fu- 
ture plans  of  any  type. 

I  have  written  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense urging  that  no  tests  be  permitted 
in  the  future  in  Hawaii. 


For  the  Record  I  am  including  copies 
of  the  correspondence  cited  above.  These 
facts  indicate  that  testp  of  lethal  chem- 
ical warfare  agents  were  conducted  in 
Hawaii  without  public  knowledge  and 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  they  will  not 
be  conducted  again  in  the  future  under 
the  same  covert  circumstances.  The  peo- 
ple of  my  State  need  to  be  fully  informed 
of  this  matter  and  receive  adequate  guar- 
antee that  no  such  tests  or  storage  of  any 
kind  of  chemical  or  biological  agents 
wi'.l  be  allowed  in  Hawaii. 

The  correspondence  referred  to  fol- 
lows: 

Assistant  Secretary   of  Defense. 
WashiTigton.  DC,  August  22,  1969. 
Hon.  Patsy  T.  Mink, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mrs.  Mink  :  This  refers  to  your  letter 
of  August  4.  1969  to  Secretary  Laird  concern- 
ing the  delay  in  answering  a  press  query 
on  tjie  storage  of  chemical  and  biological 
agents  in  Hawaii. 

TIxe  information  requested  by  Mr.  Richard 
Hoyt  of  the  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin  was  given 
to  htm  about  the  11th  of  August.  The  delay 
was  occasioned  by  the  need  for  extensive 
coordination  within  the  Defense  Department 
and  among  other  government  departments 
and  agencies  because  of  the  Intelligence  im- 
plications and  International  interest  In  the 
subject. 

For  your  information,  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Hoyt  in  reply 
to  hb  letter  to  Secretary  Laird. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
let  n%e  know. 

Sincerely, 

RicHAno  G.  Capen.  Jr., 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary. 

Department  of  the  Army,  Office 
OP  THE  Secretary  or  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.C..  August  11.   1969. 

iNtORMATION    FOR    MEMBERS    OF    CONGRESS 

The  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin  posed  ques- 
tions to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Pacific 
iCINCP.\C)  concerning  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  in  Hawaii.  The  following  are 
their  questions  and  the  answers  being  given 
by  CINCPAC  at  1600  hours  local,  this  date: 

1.  Question  A:  Does  the  Army  have  nerve 
gas  or  weapons  containing  nerve  gas  stored 
or  -stockpiled  In  Hawaii? 

-Answer:  No.  The  Army  does  not  have  nerve 
g;is  stored  or  stockpiled  in  Hawaii. 

2.  Question  B:  Does  the  Army  have  biologi- 
cal warfare  agents  or  weapons  containing 
biological  warfare  agents  stored  or  stock- 
piled in  Hawaii? 

Answer:  No.  The  Army  does  not  have 
biological  warfare  weapons  or  agents  stored 
or  stockpiled  in  Hawaii. 

3.  Question  C:  Does  the  Army  plan  to  move 
the  "poison  gas"  from  Okinawa  to  Hawaii? 

-Answer:  This  Headquarters  has  no  knowl- 
edge on  this  matter  and  is  in  no  position  to 
reply.  I  cannot  comment  on  that  question 
as  the  Army  does  not  comment  on  future 
plans  or  operations  of  any  type. 

4.  Question  D:  Has  the  Army  ever  tested 
either  chemical  or  biological  warfare  weapons 
or  agents  In  Hawaii? 

Answer:  No.  The  Army  has  not  tested 
either  chemical  or  biological  munitions  in 
Hawaii.  The  Army  has  conducted  limited 
chemical  tests  under  strict  safety  precau- 
tions to  obtain  defensive  information. 

5.  Question  E:  Does  the  Army  plan  to  test 
or  store  chemical  or  biological  warfare  weap- 
ons In  Hawaii? 

Answer:  No.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
such  plans  at  this  time.  I  cannot  comment 
on  future  plans  of  any  type. 

6.  Question  F:  Does  the  Army  have  any 
storage  facilities  in  Hawaii  capable  of  stock- 
piling chemical  or  biological  warfare  agents? 


Answer:  The  Army  has  a  limited  capability 
to  store  chemical  or  biological  warfare  agents 
or  weapons  in  Hawaii.  There  is  a  limited 
capability  to  store  chemical  or  biological  mu- 
nitions on  Hawaii. 

7  Question  G:  Does  the  Army  have  any 
weapons  in  Hawaii  capable  of  being  armed 
with  chemical  or  biological  warfare  agents? 

Answer:  Yes.  the  Army  has  weapons  on 
Hawaii  which  are  capable  of  delivering  chem- 
ical or  biological  munitions. 

Furnished  by:  Office,  Chief  of  Legisla- 
tive LlaLson. 

July  19.  1969 
Hon.  Stanley  R.  Resor, 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  Pentagon, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Despite  denials  re- 
garding the  Army's  participation  in  secret 
tests  of  nerve  gases  in  my  State  of  Hawaii, 
the  belief  that  these  tests  have  been  con- 
ducted persi-st. 

It  would  be  most  helpfvil  to  re-establish 
credibility  if  you  would  release  the  fvill  and 
complete  list  of  all  test  sites  used  by  the 
Army  in  the  last  20  years  for  testing  of  chem- 
ical-biological warfare  substances,  both  of- 
fensive and  defensive. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Department  op  the  Army,  Office 
OF  THE  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Washington.  DC.  September  11.  1969. 
Hon.  Patsy  T.  Mink. 
House  Of  Representatii'cs. 

Dear  Mrs.  Mink:  The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  inquiry 
concerning  the  nerve  gas  testing  in  Hawaii. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the  Army 
has  not  denied  that  nerve  agent  tests  have 
been  conducted  in  the  past  in  Hawaii. 

For  reasons  of  national  security,  the  Army 
cannot  release  llst«  of  all  test  sites  vised  in 
the  past.  Limited  small-scale  testing  of 
chemical  nerve  agent  and  incapacitating 
agent  has  been  conducted  in  Hawaii.  Tliis 
was  done  with  the  concurrence  and  knowl- 
edge of  State  officials. 

Four  chemical  tests  were  conducted  on  the 
Island  of  Hawaii  at  :in  Army  Jungle  environ- 
ment test  site  in  the  Waiakea  forest  reserve. 
Three  ol  the  tests  involved  the  non-persistent 
nerve  agent  GB  and  were  conducted  during 
April-June  1966.  March-April  1967,  and  April- 
May  1D67.  One  test  Involved  the  non- 
persistent  chemical  incapacitating  agent  BZ 
and  was  conducted  during  May-June  1966. 
All  of  the  testing  was  open-air  and  was  con- 
ducted In  a  1.5  square  mile  area. 

All  the  tests  were  conducted  within  a 
fenced  and  regularly  patrolled  area,  seven 
miles  from  the  nearest  habitation  throtigh 
thick  Jtingle.  Releases  of  the  agents  were 
made  under  strictly  observed  safety  and 
meteorological  conditions.  Sampling  devices 
placed  throughout  the  area  proved  that  the 
toxic  material  remained  within  the  fenced 
area  on  every  trial. 

There  has  been  no  testing  of  biological 
research  agents  in  the  State  of  Hawaii  in 
the  past  nor  are  there  any  plans  to  do  so. 

I  truBt  this  information  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you. 

aincerely, 

Raymond  T.  Reid, 
Colonel.  GS,  Office.  Chief  of 

Legislative  Liaison. 


September  16,  1969. 
Hon  Stanley  R.  Resor, 

Secretary  of   the  Army,  Department  of  De- 
fense, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  August  11,  1969, 
in  response  to  an  inquiry,  the  Department  of 
the  Army  informed  me  that  it  has  never 
tested  either  chemical  or  biological  warfare 
weapons  or  agents  in  Hawaii. 

One  month  later,  in  response  to  my  in- 
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qulry  of  July  19,  1969,  the  Army  has  informed 
me  "Four  chemical  tests  were  conducted  on 
the  island  of  HawaU  at  an  Army  Jungle  en- 
vironmental test  site  In  the  Waiakea  forest 
reserve."  These  were  during  1966  and  1967 
according  to  your  new  statement. 

I  enclose  copies  of  both  Army  letters  for 
your  information. 

The  news  that  the  Army  has  conducted 
chemical  tests  in  Hawaii  comes  as  an  ap- 
parent contradiction  of  the  Army's  previous 
statement  that  it  has  conducted  no  tests.  I 
am  surprised  and  disturbed  by  what  appears 
to  be  a  conflict  between  Army  statements  on 
two  different  dates. 

Since  these  tests  were  conducted,  the  Army 
should  have  been  more  responsive  to  the  Issue 
in  its  statement  of  August  11.  That  inquiry 
was  initiated  by  Mr.  Richard  Hoyt,  a  reporter 
With  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  in  Hawaii, 
and  I  forward  It  to  Defense  Secretary  Laird 
at  Mr.  Hoyt's  request  when  he  had  received  no 
response  from  the  Army  for  two  weeks. 

As  an  opponent  of  the  public  danger  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  tests.  I  pro- 
test the  Armv's  lack  of  candor  in  this  in- 
stance. Our  citizens  are  entitled  to  know  the 
dangers  to  which  they  may  be  exposed  and 
the  extent  of  safeguards  taken  I  am  glad  that 
the  Army  has  now  disclosed  the  facts  in  this 
matter,  but  this  type  of  information  should 
be  made  available  to  the  public  without  delay 
or  attempts  at  concealment 

I  would  appreciate  knowing  what  State  of- 
ficials concurred  with  and  had  knowledge  of 
these   tests.   I  respectfully   request   that   you 
provide  me  with  this  information. 
Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 
■Very  truly  yours. 

Patsy  T.Mink. 
Member  of  Congress. 

September  18,  1969. 
Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laird, 

Secretary  of  Defense.  Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  you  know  the 
Army  has  disclosed  four  tests  of  chemical 
agents  in  Hawaii. 

On  August  11,  In  response  to  a  press  in- 
quiry, the  Army  said  with  respect  to  future 
tests  or  storage  of  chemical  or  biological  war- 
fare agents  in  Hawaii:  "We  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  any  such  plans  at  this  time.  I  cannot 
comment  on  future  plans  of  any  type." 

I  protest  the  past  testing  and  respectfully 
request  your  assistance  in  obtaining  a  guar- 
antee that  no  future  testing  or  storage  of 
chemical  or  biological  agents  be  permitted  In 
the  future. 

Our  citizens  were  not  informed  of  the  four 
tests  in  1966  and  1967  of  toxic  agents  and 
therefore  were  unable  to  protect  themselves 
from  possible  adverse  effects.  The  health  and 
safety  of  the  people  of  Hawaii  require  that 
the  guarantee  which  I  have  requested  be 
promptly  Issued. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 


COMMISSION  ON  GO-VERNMENT 
PROCUREMENT 


(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HORTON-  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week 
the  House  will  consider  a  piece  of  legis- 
lati^/n  which  may  hold  a  key  to  a  practi- 
cal, rational,  and  permanent  solution  of 
the  controversy  over  budget  priorities 
and  over  military  versus  domestic  budget 
allocations-  I  am  referring  to  H.R.  474, 
a  bill  to  create  a  Goverrunent  Procure- 
ment Commission  which  would  be  em- 
powered to  investigate  procurement  prob- 


lems and  procedures  on  a  government- 
wide  basis,  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  for  permanent  im- 
provements in  the  cost  control  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  Federal  Government's  $55 
billion  annual  purchase  from  the  private 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  and  respected  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  Congressman  Chet 
HoLiFiELD,  who  is  the  prime  sponsor  of 
this  bill,  enunciated  in  the  clearest  and 
most  compelling  language  the  reasons 
for  prompt  enactment  of  this  bill.  At 
the  luncheon  of  the  National  Security  In- 
dustrial Association  at  the  Sheraton- 
Park  Hotel,  he  spoke  plainly  and  directly 
to  the  issue  of  budget  priorities  as  it 
relates  to  a  modern,  effective,  and  effi- 
cient Federal  procurement  structure.  I 
would  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  read 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD's  remarks  carefully,  for  I 
have  seen  no  better  preparation  for  un- 
derstanding the  bill  that  will  be  before 
us  next  week.  Upon  reading  his  remarks, 
I  think  every  Member  will  appreciate 
why  they  were  received  yesterday  noon 
with  a  standing  ovation. 

Before  inserting  Mr.  Holifield's 
speech,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  add  that 
last  evening,  in  an  address  before  the 
same  association.  Defense  Secretary 
Laird  praised  our  colleague's  efforts  in 
shepherding  this  bill  through  the  House, 
and  reiterated  his  Department's  strong 
endorsement  of  a  Government  Procure- 
ment Commission. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Holifield's  remarks 
follows: 

Commission   on   Government   Procvrement 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen  and  Members  of  the 
National   Security   Industrial   Association: 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  spend  a  few  mo- 
ments with  you.  enjoy  %-our  luncheon  hospi- 
tality and  report  on  a  matter  of  immediate 
Interest.  I  refer  to  H.R  474,  the  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ment. As  I  advised  Charlie  Weaver  of  West- 
inghouse  back  in  June,  after  he  invited  me  to 
speak  to  vour  association,  the  Commission 
on  Goveriiment  Procurement  would  be  the 
subject  of  my  remarks. 

H.R.  474  was  reported  favorably  on  Au- 
gust 12.  1969.  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  The  next  legisla- 
tive step,  when  a  bill  is  reported  from  the 
Committee,  is  to  request  a  resolution  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  which  authorizes 
the  bill  to  be  brought  to  the  floor.  This  we 
did.  and  following  the  August  recess,  a  rule 
was  granted — on  September  9  to  be  exact. 

The  outlook,  as  I  see  it.  is  this:  H.R.  474 
will  be  considered  by  the  House  in  a  matter 
of  days.  The  bill  will  be  passed.  The  Senate 
will  follow  suit — and  if  we  don't  move 
quickly,  they  will  beat  us  to  the  punch.  This 
is  an  idea  whose  political  time  has  come. 

A  study  commission  is  not  exactly  a  new 
Idea.  Conimisslons  are  old  hat  in  the  Ameri- 
can experience.  But  a  commission  distinc- 
tively and  exclusively  dedicated  to  Govern- 
ment procurement  is  new.  We've  never  had 
one  before.  We  will  get  one  soon 

As  you  know,  we  reported  a  similar  bill 
from  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions two  years  ago.  The  time  wasn't  quite 
right.  The  need  was  there,  but  lacking  was 
the  politics  of  acceptance.  There  were  mis- 
conceptions about  what  we  were  trying  to 
do.  The  bill  died  in  the  Committee  on  Rules 
for  lack  of  action. 

This  time  we  had  a  better  reception  I  was 
all  set  to  explain  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
why  the  times  had  changed,  and  why  they 
should  give  H  R   474  the  green  light  for  floor 


Skctlon,  but  they  didn't  want  to  hear  about  It. 
They  were  all  on  my  side. 

Had  questions  been  raised  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  about  the  bill,  I  would  have 
said  something  along  the  lines  of  my 
remarks  today.  The  situation  Is  worth  ana- 
lyzing It  is  part  of  the  legislative  back- 
ground of  H  R  474, 

These  remarks  will  serve  to  explain  why 
a  modest  legislative  proposal  to  set  up  a 
study  group  in  Government  procurement 
went  from  complete  stall  into  high  accelera- 
tion. This  change  tells  us  something  about 
the  procurement  situation  and  the  legis- 
lative environment  today. 

In  the  first  place,  action  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  on  H  R 
474  was  unanimous,  whereas  last  time  there 
were  some  dissenting  voices  The  bill  now 
has  complete  bipartisan  support  within  our 
committee,  without  any  qualifications  or 
exceptions  whatsoever.  Unanimity  In  a  com- 
mittee doesn't  guarantee  unanimity  in  the 
whole  House,  but  it  sure  helps  in  getting 
favorable  action. 

Secondly,  I  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
Chairman  Rivers  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  I  believe  he  fully  un- 
derstands mv  position  that  the  work  of  this 
Commission  will  be  helpful  to  all  commit- 
tees, including  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, That  committee,  as  you  know,  has  a  big 
Job  on  its  hands  with  the  military  authoriza- 
tion bill  and.  looking  down  the  road  a  bit, 
it  needs  all  the  help  it  can  get  through  in- 
formed studies  of  the  procurement  process 
Thirdly,  we  have  developed  a  much  more 
substantial  hearing  record  on  the  bill  than 
we  did  last  time.  In  the  second  round  the 
bill  was  referred  to  the  Mllitar>-  Operations 
Subcommittee  i  previously  It  had  been  han- 
dled by  the  Reorganization  Subcommittee). 
We  held  33  separate  sessions  and  heard  about 
100  expert  witnesses  from  Government,  in- 
dustry, professional  and  other  organizations. 
Seventeen  Government  departments  and 
agencies  were  represented, 

"it  was  not  our  purpose,  nor  within  our 
means,  to  do  the  kind  of  Job  that  the  Com- 
mission would  be  mandated  to  do  But  we 
■wanted  to  go  into  these  problems  deeply 
enough  to  identify  real  issues  and  not  Just 
talk  in  generalities.  The  hearings  are  printed 
in  nine  separate  parts,  and  we  have  received 
many  requests  for  copies  I  believe  this  ex- 
tensive hearing  record  will  be  of  Interest  and 
help  to  the  Commission  when  It  is  estab- 
lished. Oiu-  hearing  record  may  be  considered, 
in  one  sense,  a  point  of  departure  for  the 
Commission's  work. 

The  fourth  point  is  that  the  Senate  helped 
to  crvstalllze  the  issue.  Last  time  the  Senate 
took  no  action  but  deferred  to  the  House, 
The  general  Idea  was  that  since  this  was  a 
House  bill,  it  was  up  to  us  t-o  take  the  Ini- 
tiative, and  the  Senate  would  act  only  after 
we  did. 

This  time  the  Senate  was  not  Inclined  to 
wait  until  final  House  passage.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  held 
a  brief  hearing  on  Senator  Jackson's  com- 
panion bill,  S,  1707.  following  our  own  ex- 
tensive  hearings  on  H.R  474.  I  am  advised 
that  the  Senate  Committee  is  scheduled  to 
sit  this  morning  to  mark  up  the  bill  Per- 
sonally. I  would  hope  that  the  House  acts 
on  the  bill  before  the  Senate  In  any  event, 
favorable  action  is  expected  on  both  sides. 

The  fifth  point  is  a  noticeable  change  in 
heart  among  the  executive  departments  and 
agencies.  Last  time  most  of  them  were  rather 
lukewarm  about  the  bill.  Now  they  have 
expressed  strong  support— and  this  Includes 
the  major  civil  as  well  as  the  military 
defjartments. 

This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  pro- 
curement study  proposed  in  the  bill  Is  Gov- 
ernment-wide It  Is  not  limited  to  the  mlU- 
tary.  The  Defense  establishment  spends  the 
bulk  of  the  monies,  but  increasingly  the 
civilian  departments  and  agencies  are  being 
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thrust  Into  the  procurement  procew  as  they 
cope  with  the  difficult  problems  of  urbanised 
society.  They  are  expandln?  their  procure- 
ments of  technical  goods  and  services  In  such 
fields  as  health,  housing,  education,  trans- 
portation, and  crime  prevention  and  control. 
The  civil  deprrtments  and  agencies  have  a 
lot  to  learn  by  way  of  procurement  training, 
organization  and  procedures,  and  there  Is  a 
need  for  coordination  amon?  them  Not  sur- 
prisingly, this  bill  is  warmly  endorsed  by  the 
Secretaries  of  the  newer  departments  like 
DOT,  HEW  and  HUD. 

On  the  military  side.  Secretary  ^fe;vln 
Laird,  our  former  colleague,  has  stated  un- 
equivocally that  creation  of  a  Commission 
on  Government  Procurement  will  be  helpful 
to  his  department.  He  endorses  this  bill. 

It  is  true  that  the  Secretary  has  set  up  a 
so-called  Blue  Ribbon  Panel  to  study  various 
defense  matters,  including  procurement. 
These  other  matters  include  departmental 
organization,  command  and  control,  research 
and  development,  and  whatever  else  is  as- 
signed by  the  Secretary.  The  panel  Is  too 
limited  In  tenure  (one  year)  and  too  diverse 
In  membership  to  give  the  time  and  bring 
the  expertise  to  a  comprehensive  study  of 
procurement  that  Is  contemplated  In  our 
bill.  Moreover,  the  Blue  Ribbon  Panel  does 
not  have  Jurisdiction  over  the  civil  agencies, 
-as  de«a  the  proposed  Commission.  In  sum, 
-the  Commission  on  Government  Prociue- 
ment  would  complement  rather  than  compete 
with  the  Blue  Ribbon  Panel,  and  Secretary 
Laird  has  made  this  very  clear. 

The  sixth  point  Is  that  the  need  for  a 
Commission  is  more  graphically  shown  as 
cost  overruns  and  contract  performance 
problems  are  highlighted  dally  In  the  press 
and  in  the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
Government  procurement  has  become  a  ma- 
jor Issue.  With  a  Commission  we  can  do  some- 
thing constructive  about  these  problenxs.  At 
least  we  can  give  it  a  serious  try.  and  not  be 
faced  with  the  situations  where  procure- 
ment policies  are  legislated  from  the  floor,  in 
hasty,  improvised  fashion,  without  hearings 
or  careful  committee  deliberations.  What  is 
happening  in  the  Senate  debate  on  the  mili- 
tary procurement  authorization  bill  for  FY 
1970  Illustrates  the  point.  More  than  two 
dozen  amendments  were  introduced,  and  a 
number  of  them  were  adopted  by  the  Senate. 
The  House  is  yet  to  act.  but  some  of  these 
amendments  would  have  far-reaching  slg- 
niflcance  if  Anally  enacted  into  law. 

Wltb  all  this  furor  over  cost  overruns 
and  reported  procurement  mistakes,  some- 
thing Is  bound  to  be  done.  The  demand  Is 
loudly  heard  for  more  stringent  controls. 
The  danger  is  that  well-meaning  but  mis- 
guided efforts  in  some  quarters  will  do  more 
harm  than  good.  We  have  already  seen 
some  evidence  of  this.  Whereas  the  choice 
last  time  was  between  a  Commission  and 
no  Conunission,  the  choice  now  is  between 
a  Commission  for  constructive  change  and 
quick-flx  legislative  amendments  from  the 
floor — legislation  that  Is  uncoordinated,  go- 
ing off  In  all  directions,  not  carefully  thought 
out,  compounding  the  ultimate  problems 
that  must  be  solved. 

The  seventh  point  Is  that  we  need  a  Com- 
mission for  an  Important  symbolic  reason — 
to  restore  confidence  among  the  people  in 
the  basic  soundness  of  our  Government  (and 
particularly  our  military)  institutions.  One 
way  to  restore  confidence  Is  to  let  the  people 
know  that  a  serious  and  systematic  study  will 
be  made — by  experts — of  the  way  the  Gov- 
ernment conducts  its  business  and  spends 
the  taxpayers'  dollars. 

And  not  only  a  study,  but  findings  and 
recommendations  which  can  lead  to  definite 
improvements.  It  has  become  trite  by  rep- 
etition, but  it  is  still  true  to  say  that  when 
the  Government  spends  S6S  bllUon  a  ye&r 
for  goods  aDd  services,  even  one  percent  Im- 


provement leads  to  savings  In  the  hundreds 
o{  millions. 

The  eighth  point,  finally.  Is  that  public 
Interest  in  the  Commission  prcpoeal  has 
broadened  noticeably  since  the  bill  was  flrst 
reported  out  almost  two  years  ago.  I  refer 
not  only  to  the  strong  support  In  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive,  but  among  profes- 
sional, industrial,  technical  and  business 
organizations  of  different  kinds.  This  in- 
cludes the  National  Security  Industrial  As- 
sociation, and  I  want  you  to  know  that  your 
supjjort  is  welcomed  and  appreciated. 

The  unanimity  of  support  does  not  mean 
all  are  agreed  on  the  course  of  action  and 
the  right  solution  to  the  problems.  The 
unanimity  signifies  that  there  are  many 
problems  that  demand  attention  and  that  a 
concerted  effort  should  be  made  to  resolve 
them.  In  the  committee  report  we  highlight 
some  27  major  problem  areas  in  Government 
procurement.  These  are  intended  to  be  illus- 
trative rather  than  prescriptive  of  the  Com- 
mission's work,  since  the  Commission  will 
order  its  own  priorities,  according  to  its  re- 
souroes  and  collective  Judgment. 

A  further  word  about  the  Commission  and 
its  work.  As  proposed  in  H.R.  474.  this  will  be 
a  mixed  Commission,  with  plural  appointing 
authorities — the  President  and  the  presiding 
officer  of  each  House.  In  this  way  It  will  have 
a  blend  of  experience  and  expertise  from 
different  sources — the  Congress,  the  Execu- 
tive branch,  and  persons  from  private  life. 
We  make  the  point  strongly  in  the  committee 
report  on  H.R.  474.  and  I  want  to  emphasize 
it  again  as  my  view,  that  we  want  a  tccrk^ng 
Commission,  not  a  window-dressing  Commis- 
sion. I  would  hope  that  the  appointing  au- 
thorities take  this  observation  to  heart  and 
mind. 

You  know  that  commissions  are  established 
for  all  sorts  of  reasons — sometimes  to  study  a 
problem  to  death  rather  than  solve  it;  some- 
times to  give  prestige  and  publicity  to  a  pre- 
conceived policy  or  position;  sometimes  to  do 
a  straight-forward  Job  of  fact-finding,  anal- 
ysis and  problem  solving,  .^s  far  as  this  Com- 
mission is  concerned,  there  Is  no  buckpasslng 
to  be  done  and  no  preconceived  positions  to 
be  affirmed.  We  want  a  Commission  that  is 
objective  and  impartial.  Its  Job  will  be  to  re- 
view and  re-evaluate  the  procurement 
statutes,  now  20  yeais  old  or  more,  the  great 
mass  of  detailed  procurement  regulations,  the 
procurement  procedures  and  practices  in 
many  departments  and  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment. 

This  re\new  and  re-evaluatlon.  as  I  see  it. 
should  do  more  than  eximine  the  rules  of 
the  game — the  laws,  regtilatlons.  procedures 
and  practices.  The  Commission  should  ex- 
amine the  inner  workings  of  the  procurement 
process,  the  substantive  Issues — what  we  buy, 
how  we  buy,  from  whom  we  buy,  whether  we 
are  getting  our  money's  worth,  and  how  we 
can  do  better  In  the  future. 

The  Commission  proposed  In  H.R.  474 
would  have  a  two-year  tenure.  How  much 
work  it  can  do  in  that  time,  how  large  a  staff 
it  will  liave,  how  its  priorities  of  work  will 
be  arranged,  will  depend  In  large  part  on  the 
resources  made  available.  Funds  fcr  the  Com- 
mission will  have  to  be  obtained  by  a  sepa- 
rate appropriation.  Departments  and  agencies 
are  called  upon  by  express  ttrms  of  the  bill 
to  cooperate  with  the  Commission's  work  and 
provide  assistance  on  such  terms  as  are  ar- 
ranged between  the  Commission  and  the  co- 
operating agency.  The  Comptroller  General  is 
ex  ofllcio  a  member  of  the  Commission  and, 
of  course,  we  expect  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  will  be  among  those  agencies 
which  provide  staff  resources. 

For  a  moment  let  me  put  the  projected 
work  of  the  Commission  In  broader  perspec- 
tive. We  stand  on  the  tlireshold  of  a  new  dec- 
ade There  is  i  great  questioning  in  the  land. 
a  searching  and  groping  fcr  new  answers  to 
old  problems.  Institutions  of  every  kind  are 
coming  under  ci-itlcal  scrutiny,  even  the  most 


venerable  and  traditional  ones  in  American 
life.  The  churches,  the  labor  tinlons.  corpora- 
tions, agencies  of  Government  schools  and 
colleges- — all  have  heard  the  voices  of  dissent 
and  seen  in  their  own  halls  the  manifesta- 
tions of  protest,  whether  peaceful  or  violent. 

Tlie  questioning  and  the  criticism  show  up 
in  the  halls  of  Congress  iis  well.  The  old 
tradition  of  respectful  silence  by  the  fresh- 
m.in  member  of  Congress  no  longer  holds. 
Committees  and  their  chairman  are  no  longer 
taken  as  the  fount  of  all  wl.sdom.  There  is 
a  demand  for  more  Information,  more  timely 
information,  more  accurate  information, 
more  complete  informn.tion,  more  widely  di«- 
seminated  information.  These  demands  must 
be  complied  with,  not  only  by  the  committees 
who  are  trying  to  preserve  their  Jurisdic- 
tional responsibilities,  but  by  the  depart- 
ments that  expect  the  Congress  to  vote 
yearly  authorization  and  funding  measures. 

In  this  case  the  demands  for  more  and 
better  information  point  largely  to  the  De- 
partment cf  Defense.  It  is  r.ot  only  the 
largest  spender  of  public  funds,  but  the 
least  exposed  to  public  view  because  so  many 
of  Its  activities  are  classified.  Neverthelecs. 
the  veil  of  secrecy  Is  being  lifted  here  and 
there,  and  Justification  is  demanded  for  what 
was  accepted  before  withovit  question. 

There  is  questioning  because  defense 
decisions  have  public  Impwct.  Will  an  ABM 
site  be  located  in  our  backyard?  Will  the 
testing  or  transportation  of  war  chemicals 
endanger  our  community?  How  long  will  the 
Vietnam  war  continue  to  take  our  sons  and 
our  tax  dollars? 

There  is  economic  Impact.  Military  spend- 
ing or  the  lack  of  it.  hits  wide  Eind  deep — 
in  communities,  regions,  the  national  econ- 
omy, the  whole  world.  A  mll'tary  weapon 
system  today  is  not  merely  a  gun  or  a  tank 
or  a  plane,  or  any  number  of  them.  A  weapon 
system  today  Is  more  likely  to  be  a  multl- 
bilUon-doUar  proposition,  a  proposition 
which  Involves  the  Jobs  and  careers  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  persons,  which 
affects  Inflation  and  the  balance  of  payments. 
It  may  take  7  or  10  years  to  bring  to  fruition. 

There  is  a  strategic  Impact.  The  weapon 
system  we  build,  or  do  not  build,  shapes  a 
whole  military  strategy  of  offense  nnd  de- 
fense. It  Influences  relationships  with  our 
allies  and  negotiations  with  our  adversai^es. 
To  paraplvrase  a  famous  statement:  Weapon 
systems,  like  war.  have  become  too  im- 
portant to  be  left  to  the  military.  .And  so  the 
Congress  insists  on  getting  more  fully  into 
the  act. 

This  new  concern  and  Involvement  of  the 
Congress  can  be  bad  and  good.  It  is  bad 
if  reasoned  debate  gives  way  to  emotional 
binges,  and  if  the  committee  system  of  Con- 
gress is  undermined  in  the  process.  It  is  bad 
if  it  interferes  with  orderly  planning  and 
funding  and  executive  responsibilities  in  pro- 
curement. It  is  good  to  the  extent  that  the 
debai^e  is  informed  and  members  of  Congress 
become  better  educated  to  the  issues  upon 
which.  In  the  final  analysis,  they  have  to 
vote  yea  or  nay. 

The  Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ment can  help  in  this  informing  process.  It 
can  develop  a  body  of  Information  which  will 
be  turned  over  to  the  committees  of  Congress, 
who  can  take  it  from  there.  On  their  own. 
the  committees  of  Jurisdiction  are  so  loaded 
with  recurring  chores  that  no  one  of  them 
is  in  a  position,  whether  in  terms  fA  Juris- 
diction cr  resources,  to  make  a  £earching  and 
systematic  study  of  Government  procure- 
ment in  all  its  ramifications.  The  Oommls- 
sion  can  not  only  help  the  committees  to 
do  their  work,  but  it  can  help  the  Ccmgress 
and  the  public  to  better  tmderstand  what 
procurement  is  all  about  and  why  we  have 
so  ma.ny  problems  today. 

I  wUl  grant  you  that  many  characteriza- 
tions we  hear  in  the  press  and  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  regarding  Government-Industry 
lelatlonshlps  are  unfair  They  are  unfair  but 
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they  do  exist.  The  Government  is  under  an 
obligation  to  take  the  lead  In  examining  this 
relationship  and  assuring  that  it  is.  or  will 
be.  maintained  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest  and  safeguard  the 
national  security. 

The  Government  has  that  obligation,  but 
industry,  too.  has  en  obligation.  After  all, 
industry  Is  the  other  half  of  the  team— 
or  complex,  If  vou  like.  Industry  has  most 
of  the  expertise  and  the  know-how.  and  if 
the  Congress  and  the  public  lack  confidence 
In  military  Judgment  of  procurement  mat- 
ters, that  is  one  step  away  from  saying  they 
lack  confidence  in  industry  judgment. 

The  industry  part  of  the  complex  is  in  a 
tougher  position.  The  military  managers  and 
their  civilian  helpers,  whatever  their  mis- 
tikes  of  judgment,  are  supposed  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  national  defense.  The  industry 
managers,  for  their  part,  are  interested  not 
only  in  the  national  defense  but  interested 
in  making  a  buck  or  two 

In  wars  of  the  past,  there  were  good  old 
profiteering  scandals.  In  wars  of  the  present, 
with  such  legislative  tools  of  the  procure- 
ment trade  as  the  Truth  in  Negotiations  Act 
and  the  Renegotiation  Act,  profiteering  is 
not  much  in  evidence,  and  substitute  issues 
are  sought.  I  would  say  that  the  cost  over- 
runs so  heavily  emphasized  on  the  contem- 
porary scene  are  the  moral  equivalent,  in  the 
public  mind,  of  old-fashioned  war  profiteer- 
ing. 

The  first  pressing  obligation  of  industry 
as  well  as  Government,  therefore,  seems  to 
be  cost  control.  They  need  to  get  on  top  of 
this  cost  estimating  business.  If  the  experts 
can't  reasonably  tell  what  a  system  will 
cost  this  opens  up  other  areas  of  Judgment 
to  questioning.  When  the  price  of  a  military 
aircraft  jumps  from  the  original  estimate 
by  50  to  100  percent,  inevitably  questions 
will  be  raised  about  the  Justification  for  the 
aircraft  itself.  And  pretty  soon  a  question- 
ing public,  an  investigating  committee,  or  a 
probing  newspaperman,  uncovers  all  kinds  of 
seamy  practices  in  the  military.  Industry 
carries  part  of  the  blame,  whether  deserved 
or  not.  because  it  is  part  of  the  complex. 

So  defense  and  other  Government  contrac- 
tors, with  the  professionalism  and  skills 
which  can  send  men  to  the  moon,  put  satel- 
lite spies  in  the  sky.  house  men  in  the  ocean 
depths  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  do  many 
other  wondrous  things,  had  better  put  some 
of  these  talents  to  work  in  the  prosaic  busi- 
ness of  cost  prediction  and  control. 

TTie  art  of  cost  estimating  must  be  im- 
proved for  another  reason.  What  has  been 
called  the  p.^rmiasiie  environment  for  costs 
in  Oovernmei.t  procurement  is  about  to 
end.  Priorities  are  shifting  and  budgets  are 
strained. 

Priorities  are  shifting  because  we  have  so 
many  domestic  problems  which  are  acute 
and  can  no  longer  be  postponed.  Weary  of  a 
protracted  and  inconclusive  war  in  a  far- 
away place,  the  American  people,  through 
their  representatives  in  Congress,  are  asking 
questions  about  the  high  cost  of  defense  and 
and  developing  the  rationale  for  shifting 
of  funds  and  energies  to  the  civil  sector. 

In  the  perspective  of  the  home  front,  a  new 
waste  disposal  system  is  more  important 
than  a  new  weapon  system.  Techniques  for 
command  and  control  are  as  essential  at  the 
local  police  station  as  at  military  head- 
quarters. Research  and  development  should 
be  looking  toward  mass  transit  rather  than 
mass  destrtiction.  Threat  analysis  should 
be  directed  as  much  to  identifying  the 
hazards  of  technology  in  our  living  environ- 
ment as  to  Intentions  and  capabilities  of 
potential  enemies.  The  war  room  should  be 
Keeping  tabs  on  city  riots  as  much  as  on  mili- 
tary maneuvers.  System  analysis  makes  as 
much  sense  for  hospital  administration  as 
for  weapon  building.  Computers  are  as  im- 
portant to  the  classroom  as  to  the  cockpit. 
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It  comes  down  to  this.  There  is  hope— 
and  even  confidence — that  our  strategic 
weapons  will  deter  nuclear  war,  and  short 
of  nuclear  war.  the  rather  widespread  belief 
that  the  United  States  should  not  get  in- 
volved again  in  wars  of  insurgency  or  at- 
trition, which  endlessly  drain  our  resources 
and  kill  and  maim  our  youth 

Whether,  in  fact,  we  can  maintain  our 
deterrent  strength  without  continuing  large 
expenditures;  whether,  in  fact,  the  United 
States  can  draw  down  its  commitments  in 
a  contending  \.orld,  are  questions  now  under 
sharp  and  bitter  debate. 

My  own  view  is  that  strong  defenses  need 
not  "detract  from  full  and  proper  attention 
to  domestic  needs.  I  am  not  one  who  looks 
upon  this  as  an  "either  or"  proposition,  but 
that  IS  how  it  is  made  to  appear  today. 

The  battle  of  the  priorities  now  raging 
in  the  Congress  does  not  mean  that  there 
will  be  a  definite  victory  for  guns  or  butter 
any  more  than  there  will  be  a  definite  vic- 
tory in  Vietnam  The  battle  of  priorities  does 
mean,  however,  that  given  the  pressures  of 
inflation,  the  demands  for  tax  reform,  and 
the  inevitable  restraints  on  Government 
spending  in  the  face  of  burgeoning  social 
needs,  something   has  to  give. 

Barring  imexpected  international  crises  or 
clashes,  in  the  years  ahead  defense  will 
get  a  smaller  cut  of  the  budget  pie.  and  so- 
ciety's needs— using  the  ".erm  broadly— will 
get "  a  larger  cut  There  will  be  relatively 
fewer  defense  dollars  to  spend,  and  persist- 
ent demand  to  get  more  from  each  dollar 
spent.  Call  it,  if  you  wish,  a  period  of  aus- 
terity in  defense  spending. 

As"  priorities  shift,  defense  Industry  wiU 
adjust  to  the  times.  It  will  seek  new  mar- 
kets in  the  civil  sector  of  Government— state 
and  local  as  well  as  national.  Here  prospec- 
tive contractors  will  find  that  there  is  less 
technical  sophistication,  less  procurement 
know-how— and  less  money.  Dollars  for  do- 
mestic needs  don't  have  the  pulling  power  of 
dollars  for  defense. 

Cost  consciousness  and  better  cost  esti- 
mation, then,  are  important  not  only  in  the 
changing  defense  environment,  but  in  prep- 
aration for  assuming  new  tasks  on  the  civil 
side  Our  economy  U  resilient  enough  to  take 
these  changes  in  stride,  and  certainly  the 
ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  American  indus- 
try will  be  in  full  flower  as  the  nation  comes 
to'  grips  with  the  problems  of  the  1970's. 

The  Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ment is  one  way  to  help  industry,  help  Gov- 
ernment, help  Congress  prepare  for  the  years 
ahead.  It  Is  an  instrument  for  constructive 
change  and  for  validation  of  what  ought  not 
to  be  changed.  It  mvUI  affirm  the  viability  of 
our  institutions  and  the  confidence  of  our 
citizenry  in  their  Government    I  thank  you- 


HEARINGS  ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFIT  ADJUSTMENTS  WILL  BE 
WELCOME  NEWS  TO  MILLIONS 

(Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the 
Members  who  joined  in  petitioning  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  schedule 
hearings  this  session  on  adjustments  in 
social  security  benefits.  I  was  particularly 
gratified  to  see  the  announcement  the 
chairman  made  today  which  assured 
us.  and  the  millions  of  beneficiaries,  that 
extensive  public  hearings  on  the  subject 
of  proposals  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act,  including  proposals  to  increase  bene- 
fits and  make  other  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram, will  be  scheduled  as  soon  as  the 


Ways  and  Means  Committee  can  dispxjse 
ol  three  other  priority  items  on  its  hear- 
ings schedule. 

This  announcement,  coming  as  it  does 
on  the  heels  of  the  President's  recom- 
mendation that  Congress  increase  social 
security  benefits  by  10  percent,  gives  hope 
and  assurance  to  millions  of  our  senior 
citizens  who  are  having  a  difficult  time 
making  ends  meet  in  the  face  of  today's 
inflationary  costs.  Increases  are  needed 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  approved. 

I  commend  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee for  recognizing  the  urgency  for 
immediate  action  and  for  putting  these 
hearings  on  the  agenda  prior  to  adjourn- 
ment. 

I 

COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY 

(Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  speak  in  support  of  H  R  12549.  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  United 
S.ates  must  devote  considerable  public 
and  private  thought  to  the  problems  of 
environmental  quality  control  This 
thought  and  research  must  be  comple- 
mented by  determined  efforts  to  reduce 
the  destructive  effects  of  modem  tech- 
nology on  our  atmosphere,  our  waters, 
and  our  land.  Such  an  effort  will  require 
considerable  public  and  private  expend- 
iture, but  we  must  assure  a  livable  en- 
vironment for  generations  of  Americans 
yet  unborn. 

President  Nixon  is  to  be  commended 
for  creating  the  Interdepartmental  Coim- 
cil  on  Environmental  QuaUty.  His  action 
was  motivated  by  the  obvious  need  to  co- 
ordinate the  efforts  of  all  the  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  assure  that 
duplication  is  not  wastefuUy  permitted 
and  to  assure  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion is  successful  in  committing  its  re- 
sources to  the  most  challenging  tasks  in 
the  most  productive  fashion. 

The  legislation  before  the  Congress 
would  complement  the  efforts  of  the  In- 
terdepartmental Coimcil.  It  would  create 
an  independent  Advisory  Council  with 
responsibility  to  report  to  the  President, 
the  Congress,  and  the  people  from  time 
to  time  on  the  long-range  needs  for  en- 
vironmental improvement  and  pollution 
control. 

The  Advisorj-  Council  would  be  the 
spokesman  for  a  nation  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  technological  prolifer- 
ation and  its  "spin-off"  effects. 

As  the  New  York  Times  stated  in  an 
editorial  dated  May  3,  1969: 

By  land,  sea,  and  air.  the  enemies  of  man's 
survival  relentlessly  press  their  attack.  The 
most  dangerous  of  all  these  enemies  is  mans 
own  undirected  technology.  The  radioac- 
tive poisons  from  nuclear  tests,  the  runoff 
into  rivers  of  nitrogen  fertilizers,  the  smog 
from  automobiles,  the  pesticides  in  the  food 
chains,  and  the  destruction  of  topsoll  by 
strip  mining  are  examples  of  the  failure 
to  foresee  and  control  the  untoward  conse- 
quences of  modern  technology. 
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I  consider  the  establishment  of  a 
healthful    and    peaceful    environment, 

conducive  to  life  and  human  tranquility, 
tc  be  one  of  the  great  challenges  of  the 
1970's.  Without  a  national  commitment 
to  this  diflTicult  task,  there  will  be  tn- 
suflRcient  progress.  We  will  do  too  little 
too  late. 

The  proposed  Advisory  Council  will 
serve  as  a  valuable  weapon  In  the  fight 
against  pollution.  While  Mr.  Nixon's  bril- 
liantly conceived  interdepartmental 
Council  works  to  improve  conditions  to- 
day, the  Advisory  Council  will  lock  down 
the  road  to  the  future  health  and  wel- 
fare of  Americans  in  1980,  1990,  and 
beyond. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
significant  step  toward  a  better  life. 


ANOTHER  VANISHING  AMERICAN— 
THE  SAVINGS  BOND  SAVER— BILL 
mTRODUCED  TO  RAISE  INTER- 
EST RATE 

fMr.  SAYLiOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
potqt.in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  < 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House 
has  heard  many  speeches  on  the  subject 
of  our  vanishing  American  shorelines, 
our  vanishing  wildlife,  our  vanishing 
clean  air  and  water,  and  our  vanishing 
natural  resources.  I  know,  I  have  de- 
livered some  of  those  remarks,  but  to- 
day I  want  to  discuss  a  different  kind 
of  vanishing  American  resource — the 
American  who  invests  his  savings  in  U.S. 
savings  bonds. 

That  American  is  not  the  rich  man 
who  can  afford  to  buy  blocs  of  tax-free 
municipal  bonds,  nor  is  he  the  corporate 
officer  who  invests  large  siuns  in  private 
debentxires,  nor  is  he  the  fund  or  foun- 
dation magnate  who  scouts  out  the  best 
interest  deal  in  Government  securities 
to  put  large  sums  of  money  to  work.  The 
American  I  am  talking  about  is  that 
much-maligned,  mostly  ignored,  middle- 
income  person  who  until  recently  tried 
to  put  a  little  money  aside  for  a  rainy 
day,  or  for  his  children's  education,  or 
for  retirement,  or  for  unexpected  emer- 
gencies, by  purchasing  U.S.  savings 
bonds. 

Savings  bonds  used  to  be  a  pretty 
good  deal  for  the  average  American 
saver.  You  remember  of  course  the  "bond 
a  month"  plan,  the  "payroll  deduction" 
plan,  the  posters,  campaigns,  and  hoopla 
of  bond  drives  during  the  Second  World 
War.  It  was  a  patriotic  duty  for  people 
to  invest  in  the  United  States  and  they 
earned  a  fair  rate  of  interest.  All  that  is 
gone  now.  The  average  American  saver 
has  started  to  add  up  the  benefits  of 
savings  bond  investment — he  finds  them 
lacking.  Let  me  give  you  an  example  that 
is  fairly  close  to  home. 

One  of  my  staff  member's  families  was 
recently  increased  by  one.  The  doting 
grandparents  of  the  new  baby  sent  the 
parents  a  sizable  U.S.  savings  bond  with 
a  note  "to  be  used  for — the  child's — 
education. '  Now  that  is  hardly  a  new 
phenomenon :  savings  bonds  used  to  be 
quite  a  handsome  gift  to  any  new  child 
and  I  suspect  that  many  new  grand- 
parents have  sent  such  gifts.  Heretofore, 
the  proud  new  parents  would  tuck  that 


savings  bond  away  with  the  family  papers 
or  in  a  safe  deposit  box  and  let  it  ma- 
ture, knowing  that  a  start  had  been 
made  for  an  education  for  the  new  child. 
And  let  me  add  that  I  continue  to  believe 
that  the  gift  of  a  UJ8.  savings  bond  is 
one  of  the  most  thoughtful  gifts  that  a 
person  can  make.  However,  the  parents 
of  the  new  child,  more  concerned  with 
the  child's  educational  fund  than  with 
sentiment,  did  not  keep  that  savings  bond 
gift.  Rather,  they  cashed  it  in  immedi- 
ately and  purchased  a  federally  guar- 
anteed certificate  of  deposit  in  an  out-of- 
State  bank  that  pays  an  interest  rate 
which  is  almost  three  percentage  points 
higher  than  the  4.25-percent  annual  rate 
of  the  savings  bond. 

If  you  had  been  asked  for  advice  by 
these  parents  about  the  proper  invest- 
ment of  this  substantial  sum  of  money, 
what  would  you  have  advised?  Keep  the 
bond — it  is  patriotic  to  invest  in  America. 
Or  would  you  have  advised  the  couple  to 
invest — in  America — the  money  so  that 
it  would  return  the  greatest  amount  of 


interest.  Fortunately,  I  was  not  asked 
for  such  advice,  but  in  light  of  today's 
interest  rate  on  U.S.  savings  bonds,  the 
new  parents  obviously  did  the  right  thing 
for  their  child. 

This  one  example  gives  flesh  to  the 
dry  but  nevertheless  important  statistics 
which  I  will  cite  below.  In  brief,  the 
rate  of  redemption  of  U.S.  savings  bonds 
is  exceeding  the  rate  of  purchase  of  such 
bonds.  Even  more  important,  for  the  first 
time  since  1959,  the  total  of  outstanding 
bonds — E,  H,  and  Freedom  Share 
bonds — has  declined.  In  December  1968, 
the  total  outstanding  was  S52.2  billion; 
as  of  August  1969  the  total  outstanding 
in  all  bonds  was  S52.1  billion.  A  drop  of 
$108  million  in  8  months'  time  may  not 
seem  like  much,  but  it  is  indicative  of  a 
trend  that  could  worsen  if  something  is 
not  done.  The  monthly  statistics  for  E 
series  bonds  alone  are  even  more  dra- 
matic. I  am  inserting  a  resume  of  those 
statistics  prepared  by  the  Savings  Bond 
Division  of  the  Treasury  Department  to 
indicate  the  seriousness  of  the  problem; 


E  BONOS  SALES  AND  REDEIwrTIONS 


^onthandyetr 


Sales 


Retfeitiptions 


Interest 


TobI,  redemptions 
and  tnteiest 


November  1968 J335,009.00O  $294,705,000 

December  1%8 329,067,000  337,i42.C00 

January  1969 372.787,000  424,817, COO 

February  1969 392.287.000  397,202,000 

March  1969 336.907.000  394,116,000 

April  1969 371.222,000  422, 1S2,  COO 

Ma»  1969 369,494.000  158, 136.  COO 

June  1969 370,658,000  422,430.000 

Julyl9E9 374.213.000  446.  2J2.  000 

AuguJtl969.   334.017. 000  382.917. 000 


$64. 691.  OOO 
76,575,000 

123.  354.  000 
96.217. COO 
94,  742, 000 

103. 574.  COO 
94.  056.  000 

110.941,000 

111,558,000 
94,540,000 


J359, 397, 000 
413,916,000 
548, 242. COO 
493.419,000 
485. 859.  000 
525, 574,  COO 
452, 192.  000 
533.371.000 
557. 789, COO 
477,477,000 


You  will  note  that  in  only  1  month — 
May  1969 — did  the  amount  of  purchases 
exceed  the  amount  of  series  E  bond  re- 
demptions. In  every  other  month,  more 
people  cashed  in  bonds  than  purchased 
them.  There  lias  to  be  a  reason  and  the 
reason  is  simple;  the  interest  rate  on  U.S. 
savings  bonds  is  too  low  to  compete  with 
other  forms  of  savings  open  to  t)  e  in- 
vestor and  particularly  to  the  small  or 
average  investor. 

Why  is  it  that  the  middle-income  tax- 
payer or  investor  is  always  the  one  who 
has  to  "take  it  on  the  chin?"  It  is  the 
middle-income  person  who  purchases  the 
bulk  of  the  U.S.  savings  bonds — and  at 
the  incredibly  low  annual  rate  of  4.25 
percent.  Talk  about  truth  in  lending — 
with  an  interest  rate  that  low.  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  be  advising  in- 
vestors not  to  invest  in  savings  bonds 
rather  than  the  other  way  around.  Of 
course,  tlie  Government — and  that 
means  the  Congress — could  relieve  this 
interest  rate  inequity. 

Savings  bonds  have  the  connotation  of 
•'stepchildern"  by  Federal  Government 
money  managers  in  spite  of  the  yearly 
diives  to  sell  bonds.  Interest  rates  have 
been  moving  up  during  the  post-World 
War  n  period;  prevailing  market  rates 
have  been  far  above  the  4.25 -percent 
ceiling  on  savings  bond  interest  for  years. 
Other  than  on  savings  bonds,  the  Treas- 
ury has  been  paying  more  than  6-percent 
interest  on  short-term  bills  for  years.  If 
you  saw  the  newspaper  yesterday,  you 
noticed  that  the  Treasury  said  it  will 
offer  interest  rates  ranging  up  to  8  per- 
centi  on  three  new  issues  of  notes  in  ex- 


change for  $8.9  billion  of  secin-ities  ma- 
turing in  the  next  few  months.  The  8-per- 
cent interest  rate  on  the  new  notes  is 
the  highest  on  a  comparable  Treasuiy 
security  since  1859,  when  rates  ranged 
up  to  12  percent  on  some  issues.  In 
spite  of  these  "facts  of  the  marketplace," 
the  Federal  Government  still  pays  only 
4.25  percent  on  U.S.  savings  bonds.  Even 
compared  to  other  Treasury  issues,  in- 
terest on  savings  bonds  ii,  terrible,  but 
compared  to  the  private  bond  market 
there  is  no  comparison  whatsoever. 

Top  grade  corporate  bonds  are  cur- 
rently paying  around  7  percent,  and 
many  medium  grade  corporate  bonds 
pay  a  much  higher  rate  of  interest. 
Some  bonds  carry  convertible  provi- 
sions that  give  the  holder  the  option  of 
converting  them  into  common  stock 
when  the  exchange  ratio  favors  such 
an  exchange.  This  conversion  privilege, 
coupled  with  a  high  rate  of  interest, 
has  made  the  corporate  convertible 
debenture  bond  a  popular  form  of  in- 
vestment— but  basically,  for  the  in- 
vestor with  large  sums  to  invest.  And 
using  another  comparison,  interest  on 
State  and  local  bonds  is  exempted  from 
Federal  income  tax  provisions,  meaning 
that  a  municipal  bond  paying  an  inter- 
est rate  of  4  percent  per  annum  actu- 
ally carries  an  effective  interest  rate 
which  is  much  higher.  Again,  mtmici- 
pal  bonds  are  usually  sought  by  the 
big  investor,  but  why  is  the  big  in- 
vestor the  only  one  to  benefit  from  the 
expansion  of  the  economy  as  reflected 
in  the  higher  interest  rates?  As  it 
stands   now,    irrespective    of    the   Gov- 
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ernment's  promotional  campaigns  to 
sell  the  average  American  on  the  pur- 
chase of  U.S.  savings  bonds,  that  small 
investor  can  earn  more  than  4.25  per- 
cent bv  simply  depositing  his  money  in 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  note  that 
the  administration  agrees  that  the  in- 
terest rate  on  savings  bonds  should  be 
raised.  However.  I  am  concerned  that 
the  administration  is  holding  back  on 
pressing  for  the  necessary  legislation. 
Treasury  Secretary  Kennedy  has  stated 
that  he  "wants  to  wait"  until  consider- 
ation of  the  tax  reform  bill  is  com- 
pleted. Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that 
were  we  to  wait  that  long,  nothing 
would  be  done  on  the  vital  subject  of 
raising  the  interest  rates  on  savings 
bonds. 

Fortunately,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  not  going  to  wait  on  the 
Senate  as  Secretary  Kennedy  proposes. 
Tlie  committee  has  scheduled  an  execu- 
tive session  for  next  week  wherein  they 
will  consider  the  subject  of  savings  bond 
interest  rates.  As  I  understand  the  situ- 
ation, consideration  will  be  of  a  general 
nature  and  not  on  a  specific  legislative 
proposal.  I  believe  it  is  important  that  the 
public  know  the  administration  plan,  so 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  will  fa- 
cilitate the  management  of  the  public 
debt  by  removing  the  interest-rate  ceil- 
ings on  Government  bonds  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  proposed  legislation  has  two  prin- 
cipal purposes.  First,  it  would  enable  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  a  fair 
rate  of  return  to  holders  of  U.S.  savings 
bonds.  Second,  it  would  provide  the  Sec- 
retar>'  of  the  Treasury-  with  authority  to 
plan '  for  orderly  restructing  of  the 
public  debt  in  accordance  with  national 
objectives. 

The  legislation  would  accomplish  these 
purposes  by  eliminating  the  interest-rate 
ceilings  on  Treasur>'  bonds,  including 
U.S.  savings  bonds.  It  would  also  make 
several  minor  conforming  changes  in  the 
statutes  governing  U.S.  savings  bonds 
and  notes. 

I  have  appended  to  my  remarks  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  a  section-by-section 
analysis  prepared  by  the  Treasur>-  De- 
partment. There  is  also  included  a  copy 
of  a  "fact  sheet"  dealing  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  4.25-percent  interest-rate 
ceiling.  I  am  sure  Members  will  find  the 
"Summary  of  Terms  and  Conditions  of 
Savings  Bonds"  of  particular  interest  in 
their  consideration  to  raise  the  interest 
rate  on  savings  bonds. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  report  a  bill  on  this  sub- 
ject before  this  session  concludes.  The 
Congress  has  extended  the  surtax;  now 
let  us  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  Na- 
tion's small  investors  by  increasing  the 
interest  rate  on  savings  bonds. 

A   Bill   To   FAcrLrr.\TE   the   Management  of 

THE  Public  Debt  bt  Removing  the  Inteh- 

est-Rate  Ceilings  on  Government  Bonds, 

AND  FOR  Other  Pttrposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of     the     United     States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 

section  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 


amended  (31  U  S  C.  752K  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  not  exceeding  four  and  one- 
quarter  per  centum  per  annum,". 

Sfc.  2.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  22(b)  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  aa  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  757c(b)(l)),  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

( 1 )  The  second  sentence  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and  at  such  rates  of  interest."  after 
■prices.";  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  proviso  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  a  period;  and  by  striking 
out  the  proviso;  and 

(2)  The  third  sentence  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting a  period  after  -determine"  and  strik- 
ing out  the  remainder  of  the  sentence. 

Sec  3.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  22(b)  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  757c(b)(2)).  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

•■(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  is  authorized 
to  provide  by  regtilatlons: 

"(A)  That  owners  of  United  States  savings 
bonds  and  savings  notes  may.  at  their  option, 
retain  the  securities  after  maturity,  or  after 
any  period  after  maturity  during  which  such 
securities  have  earned  Interest,  and  con- 
tinue to  earn  Interest  upon  them  at  such 
rates  as  he  shall  prescribe 

"(B)  That  United  States  savings  bonds  on 
which  the  rates  of  interest  have  been  fixed 
prior  to  such  regulations  will  earn  Interest 
at  such  higher  rates  as  he  shall  prescribe." 
Sec.  4  Section  25  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond   Act    (31    XJS.C.   757C-1)    Is   repealed. 

Sec.  5.  The  authority  granted  by  the 
amendments  made  by  section  2  of  this  Act 
may  be  exercised  with  respect  to  United 
States  savings  bonds  bearing  issue  dates  of 
June  1.  1969.  or  thereafter.  The  authority 
granted  by  sections  2  and  3  may  be  also 
exercised  with  respect  to  United  States  sav- 
ings bonds  Lssued  before  June  1,  1969,  but 
in  no  case  shall  the  interest  rate  or  invest- 
ment Yield  on  any  bond  be  changed  pur- 
suant to  such  authority  for  any  period  which 
begins  before  June  1,  1969. 

Sec  6.  Paraeraph  il)  of  section  22A(b) 
of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  757c-2(b)  (1)  ).  is  amended  as 
follows : 

( 1 )  The  second  sentence  Is  amended  by 
inserting  ".  and  at  such  rates  of  interest," 
after  ■prices";  and  bv  striking  out  the  com- 
ma after  "prescrltie"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period;  and  striking  out  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sentence:  and 

(2)  The  third  sentence  is  amended  by  In- 
serting a  period  after  "determine  "  and  strik- 
ing out  the  remainder  of  the  sentence. 

Sec.  7.  Paragraph  (21  of  section  22A(b)  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended 
(31  use.  757c-2(b)(2)  ),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ■'rates  which  are  consistent  with 
the  rate  of  Investment  yield  afforded  by  re- 
tirement and  savings  bonds."  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ■such  rates  as  he  shall  pre- 
scribe." 

Sec.  8.  The  heading  and  first  sentence  of 
section  454(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  matured  United  States 
savings  bonds)  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

••(c)  Matbbed  United  States  Savings  Bonds 
AND  Untted  States  Savings  Notes. — In  the 
case  of  a  taxpayer  who — 

■■  ( 1)  holds  a  Series  E  United  Stotes  savings 
bond  cr  a  United  States  savings  note  at  the 
date  of  maturity,  and 

••(2)  pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  as 
amended.  (A)  retains  his  investment  in  such 
Series  E  bond  or  note  In  an  obligation  of  the 
United  States,  other  than  a  current  income 
obligation,  or  (B)  exchanges  such  Series  E 
bond  or  note  lor  another  nontransferable 
obligation  of  the  United  States  in  an  ex- 
change upon  which  gain  or  loss  Is  not  rec- 


ognized because  of  section  1037  lor  so  much 
of  section  1031  as  relates  to  section  1037) , 
the  increase  In  redemption  value  i  to  the  ex- 
tent not  previously  includible  in  gross  in- 
come) In  excess  of  the  amount  paid  for  such 
Series  E  bond  or  note  shall  be  includible  in 
gross  Income  In  the  taxable  year  in  which  the 
obligation  is  finally  redeemed,  disposed  of, 
or  in  the  taxable  year  of  final  maturity, 
whichever  Is  earlier." 


Section-bt-Section  Analysis 
The  first  section  of  the  draft  bill  would 
remove  the  4>'4  percent  Interest -rate  ceiling 
on      transferable      (marketable)       Treasury 
bonds. 

Section  2  of  the  draft  bill  would  remove 
the  3.28  percent  interest-rate  limitation  on 
United  States  savings  bonds  and  the  require- 
ment that  the  denominations  of  such  bonds 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  their  maturity 
values. 

Section  3  would  remove  the  rate  limitations 
of  3.26  percent  and  4'4  percent  on  extensions 
of  savings  bonds  at  further  interest  after 
maturity,  would  remove  the  same  limitations 
on  increases  In  rates  for  savings  bonds  on 
which  rates  have  previously  been  fixed,  and 
would  authorize  the  extension  of  savings 
notes  at  further  Interest  after  maturity. 

Section  4  would  repeal  the  provision  of 
existing  law  which  permits  the  3.26  percent 
limit  to  be  exceeded  up  to  4'^  percent  upon 
a  finding  by  the  President  tiiat  such  action 
is  required  in  the  national  interest. 

Section  5  would  prohibit  any  Increase  in 
Interest  rates  on  savings  bonds  bearing  Issue 
dates  before  June  1.  1969.  for  any  interest 
period  which  begins  prior  to  that  date 

Section  6  would  remove  the  5  percent  in- 
terest-rate ceillijg  on  United  States  reUre- 
ment  and  savings  bonds  and  the  requlrr- 
ment  that  denominations  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  their  maturity  values. 

Section  7  would  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  interest  on  United  States  retirement 
and  savings  bonds  extended  after  their  ma- 
turity be  consistent  with  the  5  percent  rate. 
Section  8  would  give  United  States  savings 
notes  extended  alter  maturity  tiie  same  l:i- 
come  tax  deferral  trentment  .'»s  Series  E 
savings  bonds. 


I  Fact  sheet) 

Removal  op  A\n''i    Interest  Rate  Ceiling 

I.  the  present  situation 

1.  Congress  placed  a  4 '.4 '7  ceiling  on  U.S. 
Government  bonds  in  1918.  and  the  ceiling 
has  been  unchanged  since  that  date. 

2.  Throughout  most  of  the  intervening 
fifty  years,  the  ceiling  posed  no  serious  prob- 
lems for  effective  debt  management  be- 
cause 

( 1 )  long-term  interest  rates  generally  held 
below  the  ceiling  level:  and 

(2)  during  brief  periods  of  higher  rates, 
the  Treasury  could  issue  shorter-term  se- 
curities, such  as  Treasury  bills  or  notes,  to 
which  the  ceiling  does  not  apply. 

3.  Since  1965,  interest  rates  on  longer  term 
Government  securities  have  continuously 
been  above  4>4'"  .  As  a  result  tiie  Treasury 
has  been  unable  to  sell  any  longer-term 
securities  for  the  last  four  years.  Instead, 
It  has  been  forced  to  confine  1t.s  Issues  to 
maturities  of  seven  years  or  less.* 

4  Because  the  interest  ceiling  precluded 
longer-term  Issues,  the  average  maturity  of 
the  Government's  marketable  debt  In  private 
hands  has  dropped  from  5 '4  years  in  mld- 
1965  to  about  4  years  today. 

5.  In  operational  terms,  this  shortening  of 
the  debt  meant  that  the  Treasury  had  to  re- 
finance some  $21  billion  of  maturing  notes 
and  bonds  in  Hscal  1969.  compared  with  less 
than  $14  billion  in  fiscal  1966.  a  jump  of 
more  than  50%.  1 

•Five  years  or  less  prior  to  June  30,  1967. 
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II.    ADVOSE    ErVBCTS    OF   THB    4'4'''     CEII.1NG 

1  Since  the  4>/4  'c  celling  applies  to  Savings 
Bonds  as  well  as  to  marketable  Govern- 
ment bonds,  the  Treasury  hais  been  prevented 
from  paying  an  equitable  and  fully  competi- 
tive rate  of  return  to  holders  of  Savings 
Bonds. 

2  By  forcing  the  Government  to  do  all  Its 
financing  in  the  short-  and  medium-term 
areas,  the  celling  has  put  upward  pressure 
on  shorter  term  rates,  thus  complicating  the 
problems  of  thrift  institutions  in  competing 
for  savings. 

3  The  pile-up  of  maturing  not«s  and  bonds 
added  to  the  difficulties  of  orderly  financing 

i.the  Government's  needs  for  new  funds  dur- 
ing periods  of  deficit 

4.  The  shortening  of  the  Government's  debt 
contributes  to  the  inflationary  potential  of 
the  economy  by 

( 1 )  complicating  the  task  of  the  monetary 
authorities  In  pursuing  a  policy  of  credit  re- 
straint; and 

(2)  providing  investors  with  liquid  assets 
that  increasirgly  resembled  cash-in-hand. 

5.  During  the  past  fovir  years,  a  period  of 
generally  rising  interest  rates,  the  ceiling  has 


probably  added  to  the  costs  of  carrying  the 
public  debt  by 

(1)  concentrating  Treasury  financings  in 
the  shorter  end  of  the  market  where  rates 
have  generally  been  higher  than  on  longer- 
term  securities;  and 

(2)  preventing  Issues  of  longer-term  secu- 
rities during  temporary  periods  of  lower  In- 
terest rates. 

m.    ADVANTAGES    FROM     REMOVAL    OF    CEILING 

1.  Removal  of  the  celling  would  mitigate 
each  of  the  adverse  effects  cited  above. 

2.  Specifically,  the  Treasury  would 

(ll  be  free  to  pay  a  5'',  rate  of  return  to 
holders  of  Savings  Bonds,  as  proposed  by 
the  Administration; 

(2)  b«  able  to  plan  for  orderly  restructur- 
ing of  the  Government's  debt  when  con- 
ditions permitted. 

3.  In  general,  removal  of  the  celling  will 
enable  the  Treasviry  to  conduct  the  Nation's 
financial  housekeeping  in  a  way  that  sup- 
ports national  economic  objectives  rather 
than  conflicting  with  them. 

IV.  USE  OF  LONGER-TERM  BORROWING 

1.  Removal  of  the  iV.t%  ceiling  would  not 
cause    tjie    Treasury   automatically    to   push 
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large  amounts  of  debt  out  to  the  long-term 
area.  Rather,  it  would  permit  the  Treasury  to 
take  advantage  of  market  opportunities 
graduall"  to  extend  the  maturity  of  the  debt 
through  longer-t«rm  Issues  in  amounts  that 
would  not  disrupt  either  the  Government 
securities  market  or  other  segments  of  the 
capital  market. 

2.  The  experience  of  the  first  half  of  the 
1960's  is  Illustrative  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished through  flexible  debt  manage- 
ment. Mainly  through  the  use  of  so-called 
advance  refundings — offering  of  longer-t«rm 
securities  to  holders  of  Issues  in  advance  of 
their  maturity — the  Treasury  was  able  to 
increase  the  average  maturity  of  the  debt  by 
more  than  25';  without  adverse  effects  on 
the  financing  of  local  governments,  house 
construction,  or  other  activities. 

3.  Given  the  anticipated  demands  on 
capital  markets  to  finance  the  high  employ- 
ment economy  of  the  1970's,  there  Is  little 
likelihood  that  longer-term  interest  rates 
will  fall  below  the  414^  level  in  the  foresee- 
able future.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  to 
delay  the  removal  of  a  celling  that  serves  no 
purpose,  but  only  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
orderly  planning  of  debt  management. 


SUMMARY  OF  TERMS  AND  COI  DITIONS  OF  SAVINGS  BONOS  SUBJECT  TO  ENABLING  LEGISLAIION 


Series  E 


Series  H 


Effective  date AM  bonds  sold  on  or  after  June  1, 

1%9 

Issue  price 75  percent  of  face  amount 

Issue  date 1st  day  of  montti  m  wtiicti  pay- 
ment IS  received  by  an 
authorized  issuing  agent. 

Maturity 5  years  10  months  from  issue 

date. 

Interest: 

New  bonds Accrues  to  approximately  face 

amount  to  provide  an  invest- 
ment yield  of  approximately  5 
percent  if  held  to  maturity, 
lesser  yields  if  redeemed  earlier. 
Outstanding  bonds..  Increased  to  provide  5  percent  for 
remaining  time  to  maturity  or 
extended  maturity. 


Redeemability  prior  to 
maturity: 

By  Treasury 

By  owner 


All  bonds  sold  or  or  after  June  1, 
1969 

100  percent  of  flee  amount. 

1st  day  ot  month  in  which  pay- 
ment is  receiicd  by  a  Federal 
Reserve  bank  or  branch,  or  by 
US  Treasury. 

10  years  Irom  issue  date. 

Paid  semiannually  by  check.  Pro- 
vides  investment  yield  of  ap- 
proximately b  percent  if  held 
to  maturity,  lesser  yields  it 
redeemed  earlier. 

Increased  to  provide  5  percent  tor 
remaining  time  to  maturity  or 
extended  maturity. 


Not  callable Not  callable. 

At  any  time  not  less  than  2  At  any  time  not  less  than  6 

months  Irom  issue  date  at  any         months  from  Issue  date  at  any 
qualified  paying  agent.  Federal  Reserve  Bank  or  branch, 

or  at  the  U.S.  Treasury  except 
during  the  morth  preceding  an 
interest  paymint  date. 


Series  E 


Negotiability 
Eligibility  as  collateral 

tor  loans. 
Eligible  subscribers 


Annual  limit  on  new 
purchases. 

Denominations 


Bearer  or  registered. 
Extension  privilege. 


None . . 
.  ...do. 


Series  H 


Natural  persons  and  public  and 
private  organizations,  but  not 
commercial  banks. 

Annual  limit  of  $5,000,  issue  price 
($2,000  face  amount  per  par- 
ticipant in  employes  savings 
plans), 

J25,  $50,  $75,  $100,  $200,  $500. 
and  $1,000  (maturity  value). 
Also  $10,000  and  $100,000  for 
certain  employee  savings  plans. 

Registered  only,  natural  persons 
may  have  coowner  or  beneficiary 
registration 

Extendable  for  10  years  at  rate  in 
effect  at  time  ot  extension. 


None. 
Do. 

Natural  persons  and  public  and 
private  organizations,  but  not 
commercial  banks. 

Annual  limit  of  $5,000.  issue  price 
($200,000  for  certain  orga- 
nizations when  received  as  gilts). 

$500,  $1,000,  and  $5,000  ($10,000 
for  use  in  certain  exchanges). 


Registered  only,  natural  persons 
may  have  coowner  or  beneficiary 
registration. 

Extendable  for  10  years  at  rate  in 
effect  at  lime  ol  extension. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  OUR  RURAL 
COMMUNITIES 

(Mr.  LANG  EN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Republican  Task  Force  on  Agriculture 
and  Rural  Affairs  has  made  a  major  start 
on  the  road  to  solving  the  problems  of 
our  rural  communities.  Many  things  have 
been  suggested,  from  encouraging  indus- 
trial economic  investment  to  complete 
laissez-faire.  With  present  governmental 
over-involvement  in  agriculture,  a  farm- 
er has  to  adhere  to  governmental  reg- 
ulations and  can  hardly  run  his  farm  on 
a  'ousiness-like  basis. 

One  of  my  colleagues  on  this  task 
fL'rce.  the  Honorable  Durwood  G.  Hall. 
better  known  as  "Doc"  has  shown  his 
concern  for  these  problems  by  proposing 
an  ambitious  program  designed  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  average  American 
farmer  today.  Just  this  past  August  I  was 
his  guest  in  Missouri  to  see  a  working 
model  of  how  his  program  was  to  operate. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  "Doc" 
Hall's  active  proposal  for  curing  rural 


problems  was  received  in  the  Springfield, 
Mo.,  Leader-Press  deserves  special  rec- 
ognition. I  only  wish  that  others  w-ould 
take  the  same  interest  in  rural  America. 
The  following  editorial  from  the  Septem- 
ber 12  issue  of  the  Springfield  Leader- 
Press  points  out  "Doc"  Hall's  leader- 
ship and  concern  in  this  area : 
Practical  Dream 

True  to  his  word.  Rep.  Durward  G.  Hall 
has  introduced  his  farm  bill  in  Congress. 
Conservative  though  Rep.  Hall  always  boasts 
he  is.  this  is  a  revolutionary  concept  com- 
pletely unlike  any  other  ever  offered  to  cure 
America's  vast,  chronic  headache  of  agri- 
cultural surpluses. 

In  simplest  terms,  the  bill  would  cast  off 
all  restraints  on  the  American  farmer  who 
would  be  free  to  produce  what  and  as  he 
likes.  It,  also  would  provide  him  alternative 
and,  in  a  way  competitive  markets — some- 
thing he  hasn't  known  in  decades. 

A  farmer  could  produce  either  for  the  reg- 
ular markets  for  food  and  fiber,  or  he  could 
produce  for  the  markets  of  the  future, 
through  soil  conservation — in  brief,  he  would 
be  able  to  produce  for  soil  conserving  and 
building  purposes — store  the  productive  ca- 
pacity this  country  will  one  day  need. 

A  wheat  farmer  in  these  times  of  world 
surpluses  of  the  cereal  grain  might  elect  to 


plow  down  part  or  all  of  his  crop  to  build 
better  soil,  and  be  paid  for  the  conservation 
crop — paid  on  a  realistic,  dry-poundage  val- 
ue. Other  farm  subsidies  would  be  abolished. 

Waste?  That's  how  little  urbanltes  know 
of  agriculture;  actually,  farmers  voluntarily 
and  at  their  own  expense  grow  crops  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  plow  them  under — 
green  manuring.  It  used  to  be  called,  and  It 
can  do  wonders  in  btiilding  both  fertility  and 
tilth   in  worn-out  soil. 

The  advantages  are  obvious:  balanced  pro- 
duction, parity  prices — the  consumer  would 
regvilate  bBslc  prices  by  his  own  demands — 
and  creating  and  storing  soil  fertility  that  no 
one  can  doubt  this  nation  will  one  day  need 
to  survive.  Likewise,  production  adjustments 
wotiJd  be  seasonably  possible  to  maintain 
balanced  food  and  fiber  supplies.  Finally,  it 
is  aimed  to  save  the  marginal  farmer. 

Actually,  the  idea  was  not  Rep.  Hall's — as 
he  is  first  to  point  out — but  that  of  another 
Ozarker,  E.  M.  iGene)  Polro,  a  farmer-con- 
servationlst-phllosopher. 

A  dream?  Of  course,  but  so  were  all  prac- 
tical theories  at  one  time  dreams.  Practical? 
That  Is  for  a  surplus-plagued  country  to  de- 
termine. Prospects?  Not  really  good  at  this 
moment,  but  Hall  has  done  a  tremendous 
selling  Job  and  his  hopes  for  the  future  can- 
not  be  easily   discounted. 

We'll  say  this  for  the  Ozarks  congressman: 
When  he  went   to  Congress,  probably  few  of 
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his  colleagues  knew  less  about  agriculture 
than  Durward  Hall:  today,  few  of  them  are 
better  Informed  in  this  field. 


TRICKLE  DOWN  POLICIES  PREVAIL 
IN    WASHINGTON    AGAIN 

iMr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  » 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing's New  York  Times  makes  mention  of 
President  Nixon's  move  to  create  a  star- 
studded  panel  of  conservatives  to  study 
"the  extent  to  which  the  Federal  tax 
structure  may  be  too  burdensome  on 
business  and  to  make  recommendations 
for  changes." 

Many  of  us  were  afraid  that  the  trickle 
down  theories  of  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration would  unfortunately  be  resur- 
rected under  the  Nixon  administration. 
Some  of  us  were  naive  enough  to  believe, 
however,  that  perhaps  the  Republicans 
had  learned  that  trickle  dowTi  approaches 
to  the  solution  of  economic  problems  such 
as  taxes  do  not  get  people  elected.  It  is 
strange  to  learn  that  the  Nixon  Repub- 
lican administration  has,  in  fact,  not 
learned  this  lesson. 

We  all  recall  President  Eisenhower's 
confidant  and  genius  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
Charles  "Engine"  Wilson  who  espoused 
and  articulated  this  view— namely,  that 
the  best  way  to  solve  the  problems  of 
America  and  provide  for  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  domestic  tranquillity  and  the 
common  good  would  be  to  give  everything 
to  business  and  let  the  fat  cats  of  our  so- 
ciety pass  on  a  few  of  the  leavings  to 
the  population  at  large. 

This  became  known  around  the  coun- 
try and  the  world  as  the  trickle  down 
theory  approach  to  the  solutions  of  our 
problems  or  as  "Engine  Charlie'  said: 

■What's  good  for  General  Motors  is  good  for 
the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
Nixon  commission  will  come  out  ■with 
strong  recommendations  deploring  the 
fact  that  corporations  are  taxed  too 
much.  They  will  wave  the  flag  of  self- 
righteousness  and  salvation  and  argue 
perhaps  with  new  verbiage,  but  still  the 
same  old  theme  that  "what's  good  for 
General  Motors  is  good  for  the  country." 

No  one  should  be  led  to  believe  that 
it  takes  any  genius  to  arrive  at  this  con- 
clusion. The  position  taken  by  the  Treas- 
ury before  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee on  the  tax  reform  bill  passed  at  the 
insistence  of  the  Democrats  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  gives  clear  indication 
of  what  this  Commission  will  do.  M  we 
all  know  the  Treasury  took  the  position 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
that  the  House-passed  bill  provided  too 
many  benefits  for  American  consumers 
and  not  enough  benefits  for  corporations. 
The  Republican  position  before  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  therefore,  argues 
that  the  House-passed  bill  .■should  be 
amended  to  provide  billions  of  dollars  less 
in  tax  reform  for  consumers  and  billions 
of  dollars  more  for  corporations. 

The  appointment  of  this  Republican 
Commission  and  the  position  taken  by 
the  Republican  administration  on  taxes 
bodes   no    good    for    our    country.    Mr. 


Speaker,  perhaps  as  a  Democrat  I  should 
be  delighted  in  the  political  advantage 
which  the  Republicans  have  handed  us, 
but  as  an  American.  I  must  lament  this 
approach.  What  is  good  for  America  is 
good  for  General  Motors  and  all  the  rest 
of  us. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoRMAN  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BURTON  of  Cahfornia),  for  today,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Fordi  ,  for 
today,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mrs.  May  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business  as  member  of  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Myers  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  busmess  as  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  > .  for 
todav.  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Kyros  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
BOGGS»,  for  September  19.  1969.  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Pepper,  on  Friday.  September  19, 
1969,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  AspiNALL.  from  5  p.m,  Septem- 
ber 19.  1969.  until  noon,  September  23, 
1969,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

Bv  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  folLo'wing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten  )  :  > 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Feighan,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Bl-tton. 
Mr.  HoRTON  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Watson  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  In  five 
Instances. 

Mr.  Prelinghuysen. 
Mr.  Whalen. 
Mr.  Derwinski. 
Mr.  Robison. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

'The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten*  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter;  > 

Mr,  ScHEUER  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Nix, 

Mr.  CoHELAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Blatnik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Eraser. 

Mr.  Marsh  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Podell  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Hull. 

Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.    O'Neal    of    Georgia   In   two   in- 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Clay  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Dulski  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 

Mr.  Bennett  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Monagan  during  his  remarks  under 
the  5-rainute  rule. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  today  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  to  revise  and  extend 
remarks  made  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  legislative  appropriation 
bill  and  to  include  extraneous  material 
and  charts. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoNABLE)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  SCHADEBERC. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  LuJAN. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker  s  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  1471  An  act  to  amend  chapter  13  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation  ior 
widows  and  children,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the   Committee  on  Veterans    Aflalrs 

S.  1479.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  19  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  m  order  to  in- 
crease from  tlO.OOO  to  H5.000  the  amount  of 
servlcemens  group  life  Insurance  for  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

S  1650  An  act  to  amend  chapter  19  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  double 
indemnitv  coverage  under  servicemen's 
group  life  Insurance  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  a.ssipned  to  extrahazard- 
ous dutv.  including  duty  m  a  comb.a  zone; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Aflalrs. 

S  2003  An  act  to  pro^^de  a  special  Gov- 
ernment life  insurance  program  for  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  era:  to  the  committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

S.2186.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  19. 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  dis- 
memberment insurance  coverage  under  the 
servicemen's  group  life  insurance  program: 
to  the   Committee  on  Veterans'   Aflalrs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 
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H.R.  6608.  An  act  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  dam- 
aged by  major  disasters: 

H  R.  9526.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  to  provide  that  employer  contributions 
do  not  have  to  be  made  under  that  Act  with 
respect  to  service  performed  in  the  employ 
of  certain  public  International  organizations; 
and 

HR  11582.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments. 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  Independent  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to 
the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H  R.  6508.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
as.sistance  for  the  reconstruction  of  preas 
damaged  by  major  disasters. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.>, 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Tuesday.  September  23, 
:"ifi9.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


*» 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  tlie 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1162.  A  letter  from  the  tJnder  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  transfer  of  the 
Brown  unit  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  irri- 
gation project  on  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian 
Reservation.  Mont.,  to  the  landowners  with- 
in the  unit;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1163.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  an 
application  by  the  St.  John  Irrigating  Co..  of 
Malad.  Idaho,  for  a  supplemental  loan  under 
the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  i  70  Stat. 
1044,  as  amended.  71  Stat.  48),  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  4(c)  of  the  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Ailairs. 

1164.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  enlarge  the  classes  of 
persons  eligible  for  servicemen  s  group  life 
insurance,  and  to  improve  the  administration 
of  the  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    BOGGS: 

H  R.  13900.   A   bill  relating   to   the  Federal 
income  tax  treatment  of  losses  sustained  as 
the  result  of  hurricane  Camille;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.  ARENDS: 

H  R.  13901.  A  bUl  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment oX  novel  varieties  of  sexually  repro- 


duced plant*  and  making  them  available  to 
thoee  who  breed,  develop  or  discover  them, 
thereby  promoting  progress  In  the  use- 
ful art  of  agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H  R  13902.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  gnints  to  State  and  local  governments  for 
the  construction  or  modernization  of  certain 
correctional  institutions;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  13903.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  that  the 
retired  or  retirement  pay  of  retired  officers  of 
the  uniformed  services  not  be  reduced  be- 
cause ©f  certain  other  employment,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania. 

H  R  13904.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  tlie 
Soci.il  Security  Act  to  provide  a  15-percent 
across-the-board  Increase  in  monthly  Ijene- 
fits.  with  subsequent  cost-of-living  increases 
In  such  benefits  and  a  minimum  primary 
benefit  of  $80;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H  R.  13905.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
UnitedJ  States  Code  to  provide  pension  to 
certai™  veterans  of  World  War  I  who  are  72 
years  cif  age  or  older;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

^y  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  J3906.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Becurlty  Act  to  provide  that  the  .spe- 
cial mbnthly  benefits  which  are  payable 
thereunder  to  uninsured  individuals  at  age 
72  shall  be  payable  without  regard  to  the 
time  at  which  such  age  is  attained;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.R.  13907.  A  bill  to  extend  the  fourth- 
class  mail  rate  for  books  and  educational 
materials  to  photographic  prints  mailed  to 
and  from  amateur  photographers  and  non- 
profit photographic  exhibitions,  photo- 
graphic societies,  and  photographic  print 
study  groups;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 

H.R.  13908.  A    bill    to    provide    that    the 
United  States  disclaims  any  interest  in  a  cer- 
tain tract  of  land;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.R.  13909.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  living  historical  farms  in  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida : 

H.R.  13910.  A  bill  authorizing  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  beach  erosion  control  project 
for  Paltn  Beach  County,  Fla.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  13911.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform 
and  equitable  treatment  of  persons  displaced 
from  their  homes,  businesses,  or  farms  by 
Fedeml  and  federally  assisted  programs  and 
to  establish  uniform  and  equitable  land 
acquisition  policies  for  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H  R.  13912.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  manage- 
nient  of  the  public  debt  by  removing  the 
interest  rate  ceilings  on  Government  bonds, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

H  R.  13913.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  benefits 
payable  thereunder  to  a  worker's  former 
stepchild  will  not  reduce  any  benefits  pay- 
able to  the  worker's  natural  or  adopted  chil- 
dren; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  YATES: 

H.R.  l'3914.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 


Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  l5-p>ercent 
across-the-board  increase  in  monthly  bene- 
fits thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY; 
H.R.  13915    A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  to  retain  the  effective- 
ness of  materialmen's  and  mechanic's  liens; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  13916.  A  bill  to  improve  education  by 
increasing  the  freedom  of  the  Nation's  teach- 
ers to  change  employment  across  State  lines 
without  substantial  loss  of  retirement  bene- 
fits through  establishment  of  a  Federal-State 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.J.  Res.  909.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  commemorative  postage 
stamp  in  honor  of  Robert  Francis  Kennedy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

By  Mr.   CLEVELAND   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  368.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  printing  of  copies  of  the  eulo- 
gies   on    Dwight    David    Eisenhower;    to    the 
Committee  on   House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  369.  Concurrent  resolution  urg- 
ing adoption  of  policies  to  offset  the  adverse 
effects  of  governmental  restrictions  upon  the 
housing  industry;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  MearjE. 

ByMr.  NATCHER: 
H  Con.  Res.  370.  Concurrent  resolution  con- 
demning the  treatment  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  by  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  and  urging  the  President  to  initiate 
appropriate  action  for  the  purpose  of  insur- 
ing that  .American  prisoners  are  accorded 
humane  treatment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  371.  Concurrent  resolution  urg- 
ing adoption  of  policies  to  offset  the  adverse 
effects  of  governmental  monetary  restrictions 
upon  the  housing  industry;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 

H.  Res  554.  Resolution  providing  funds  for 
the  operation  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  13917.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Col.  and 
Mrs.  Allen  B.  Crane;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judidarj-. 

Mr.  STAGGERS: 

H.R.  13918.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Delfin 
Villa  Simbra.  Jr..  and  his  wife.  Norma  En- 
carnacion  Simbra;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

I    PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

255.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Allan 
Feinbaum,  New  York.  N.Y.,  relative  to  arms 
limitation  talks;  to  the  committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

256.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors.  County  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  requesting  an  open  trial  on  charges 
that  automobile  manufacturers  conspired  to 
restrain  and  delay  the  development  and  in- 
stallation of  antismog  devices;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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MOON    PRESENTS    NEW    FRONTIER 
FOR  TRAVEL.  SCIENCE,  RESEARCH 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  18.  1969 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Arthur   C.   Clarke,   eminent   space   au- 
thority and  writer,  provides  a  most  in- 
teresting insight  into  our  national  space 
effort  in  the  St.  Louis  Dispatch  on  Fri- 
day, July  18,  1969.  This  article,  written 
prior  to  the  lunar  landing,  discusses  not 
only   this   significant   achievement,   but 
future  space  effort.  Mr.   Clarke  points 
out  that  we  are  only  at  the  beginning 
of  the  technology  and  capability  of  space 
exploration  and  that  the  developments 
based  upon  the  first  decade  in  space  will 
do  much  to  make  astronautics  much  as 
aviation  is  today— an  area  not  only  for 
exploration  but  for  utilization.  The  arti- 
cle follows: 
Moon  Presents  New  Frontteb  for  Travel 
Science,  Research 
(By  Arthur  C.  Clarke) 
New    York.    July    18. — For    thousands    of 
years  the  moon  has  signified  many  things  to 
mankind:   a  goddess,  a  beacon  in  the  night 
sky.  a  celestial  body,  an  inspiration  to  lovers, 
a  danger  to  beleaguered  cities,  a  symbol  of 
inaccessibiUtv— and  finally,  a  goal. 

In  only  10  years,  this  last  image  has  tie- 
come  dominant,  but  the  change  has  come 
about  'With  such  explosive  speed  that  most 
of  the  world  has  not  yet  made  the  neces- 
sary emotional  and  mental  adjustments  The 
stunning  impact  of  the  first  close-up  photo- 
graphs Btlll  seems  only  yesterday:  last  Christ- 
mas, the  crew  of  Apollo  8  swept  over  the 
far  side  of  the  moon  and  sent  their  greet- 
ings back  to  earth.  240,000  miles  distant. 
Now,  even  before  the  wonder  of  that  event 
has  abated,  we  are  preparing  to  land. 

There  may  be  setbacks— perhaps  even  dis- 
asters—in the  years  ahead;  it  is  unrea.'^on- 
able  to  suppose  that  the  conquest  of  a  new 
and  strange  environment  will  not  exact  its 
toll.  But  men  have  never  hesitated  to  pay 
the  price,  in  blood  as  well  as  treasure,  of  ex- 
ploration and  discovery.  Nor  will  they  hesi- 
tate now.  as  they  stand,  lor  the  second  time 
in  a  thousand  years,  on  the  frontiers  of  a 
new  world. 

Like  all  human  achievements,  travel  to 
the  moon  will  pass  through  three  phases: 
impossible,  difficult,  easy.  The  parallel  with 
the  development  of  commercial  aviation  will 
t>e  close,  though  the  time  scale  may  t>e 
longer  because  the  challenge  is  so  much 
greater.  But  it  is  naive  to  imagine  that  lunar 
flight  must  always  be  an  enormously  expen- 
sive operation  and  that  astronauts  will  al- 
ways be  highly-trained  pilots,  scientists  or 
engineers. 

If  you  run  your  automobile  for  a  day.  the 
engine  does  enough  work  to  take  you  to  the 
moon;  the  actual  cost  of  the  energy  involved 
for  the  trip  is  only  about  $10.  The  fact  that 
the  present  cost  is  millions  of  times  greater 
is  the  measure  of  our  present  ignorance  and 
the  primitive  state  of  space  technology.  The 
time  will  come,  through  the  use  of  reusable 
boosters,  orbital  refueling,  nuclear  propulsion 
and  other  foreseeable  developments,  when 
the  cost  of  a  lunar  Journey  may  be  compar- 
able to  that  of  round-the-world  Jet  flight 
today. 

It  is  obviously  impossible,  on  the  eve  ot 
the  lunar  landing,  to  predict  In  detail  Just 


what  we  shall  do  with  an  Africa-sized  world, 
the  resoiu-ces  of  wWch  are  still  almost  en- 
tirely unknown.  However,  the  moon  provides 
such  tremendous  opportunities  for  so  many 
types  of  research  that  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  establish  temporary  bases  there  as 
soon  as  possible,  analogous  to  those  a'jeady 
set  up  in  the  Antarctic  and  those  that  may 
t>e  established  on  the  seatied. 


SOME  SENSIBLE  ADVICE   ABOUT 
HEARING  AIDS 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 


OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  September  19.  1969 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  hearing 
loss  affects  from  30  to  50  percent  of 
America's  population  over  the  age  of  65. 
Seldom  a  sudden  impairment,  it  is  a 
progressive  deterioration  of  which  the 
afflicted  person  does  not  become  fully 
aware  until  the  need  for  correction  and 
treatment  is  accute. 

Even  when  the  need  for  remedial 
action  becomes  apparent,  sensible  treat- 
ment of  the  problem  may  not  be  forth- 
comins.  A  Public  Health  Service  survey 
shows  that  52.9  percent  of  hearing  aid 
users  past  65  have  never  had  an  audio- 
metric  examination. 

Yet  it  is  the  elderly  who  are  most  in 
need  of  competent  advice  for  they  are 
three  times  more  likely  to  be  affected 
by  hearing  loss  than  are  younger  people 
in  the  population. 

In  hearings  before  my  Subcommittee 
on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  Elderly  in 
July  of  1968.  it  became  clear  how  easily 
the  elderly  can  become  the  victims  of 
fly-by-night  quacks  who  blatantly  mis- 
represent hearing  devices. 

Many  of  the  problems  of  the  hard  of 
hearina  could  be  solved  by  sensible  pre- 
cautions and  careful  evaluations  of  prod- 
ucts available.  Proper  testing  by  com- 
petent personnel  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  alleviating  the  grief  of  many 
hard-of-hearing  persons  who  might  oth- 
erwise be  taken  by  fast  talking  salesmen. 
I  was  pleased  to  note  in  the  August 
issue  of  "Today's  Health."  a  monthly 
publication  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  that  some  good  sound  advice 
was  printed  in  regard  to  what  hearing 
aids  can  and  cannot  do.  how  they  should 
be  chosen,  and  how  they  should  be  bro- 
ken in  and  used. 

I  thought  the  article  placed  many  of 
the  problems  and  solutions  to  them  in 
simple  and  well-thought-out  terms.  I 
commend  it  to  Senators  who  may  have 
an  interest  in  this  problem  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wh.\t   Yon    SHOtTLD    Know    About    Hearing 

Aids 

(By  Lynwood  Mark  Rhodes) 

No  one  likes  to  admit  to  others,  much  less 

to  himself,  that  he  is  hard  of  hearing.  It's 


a  common  hang-up.  mostly  psychological, 
but  one  which  more  people  sympathize  with 
than  you  mav  suppose.  According  to  a  U.S. 
Public  Health  study,  defective  hearing  is 
America's  numt>er  one  physical  impairment. 
It  aflflicts  approximately  19  million  persons, 
more  than  half  of  them  65  years  of  age  or 
older  The  New  York  Industrial  Noise  Confer- 
ence reports  that  one  of  every  tour  appli- 
cants in  industry  has  a  hearing  loss  Inci- 
dence in  chllden  of  school  age  has  been  esti- 
mated at  from  five  to  seven  percent  of  the 
school  population. 

Yet,  statistics  also  show  that  a  surprisingly 
large  number  of  people  persist  in  tolerating 
their  handicap,  even  though  it  likely  could 
be  lessened  by  the  use  of  a  hearing  aid  or 
corrected  by  medical  or  surgical  means  Sixty 
percent  of  the  patients  at  a  speech  and  hear- 
ing clinic  confessed  recently  that  they  had 
never  been  to  a  physician  about  their  hear- 
ing or  mentioned  their  hearing  difficulty  to 
their  doctors.  Those  who  had  were  in  no  par- 
ticular hurry.  The  average  person  waited 
five  years  before  seeking  help.  And  while 
waiting,  he  played  the  television  set  a  little 
louder;  complained  that  people  mumbled 
more  than  they  used  to;  turned  every  con- 
versation into  a  shouting  match:  asked  that 
words  and  phrases  be  repeated;  and  habit- 
ually concentrated  on  a  speaker's  face,  strain- 
ing to  catch  his  voice  while  unconsciously 
reading  his  lips. 

For  many  persons  guilty  of  such  ruses,  a 
hearing  aid  can  mean  the  difference  between 
hearing  and  not  hearing  It  can  help  count- 
less others  to  hear  better.  But  for  others,  it 
can  do  little  or  nothing. 

If  you  suspect  a  hearing  loss,  consult  yovr^# 
family  physician.  His  examination  will  rule 
out  simple  conditions  which  sometimes  cause 
a  temporary  loss  of  hearing — wax  impacted 
in  the  ear:  a  cold;  or  acute  sinusitis.  If  a 
hearing  defect  does  exist,  he  will  advise  the 
help  of  an  otologist  (a  physician  who  is  an 
ear  specialist)  to  determine  the  exact  cause. 
In  certain  cases,  he  may  suggest  an  otolaryn- 
gologist or  an  otorhinolaryngologist.  doctors 
who  treat  the  ear.  nose,  and  larnyx. 

Otologists  determine  the  type  and  extent 
of  a  hearing  loss  vi'ltii  an  audiometer,  a  ma- 
chine which  gauges  a  patient's  responses  to 
variable  pitches  and  Intensities  of  sound 
tones.  By  recording  these  measurements  on  an 
audiogram,  it's  possible  to  tell  not  only 
where  the  damage  is.  but  how  great  the  loss 
Is  at  each  sound  frequency.  In  addition,  he 
may  use  special  tuning  forks  and  word-dis- 
crimination tests  to  confirm  the  diagnosis 

The  most  common  type  of  hearing  loss  is 
sensori-neural  or  "nerve  deafness"  resulting 
from  deterioration  of  some  of  the  nerves  in 
the  inner  ear  or  on   the  nerve  pathway  to 
the  brain.  It  may  be  caused  simply  by  age; 
prolonged   exposure   to   loud   noises    (factory 
workers  and  combat  soldiers  are  particularly 
susceptible):    a  head   injury;    a  birth   defect 
(frequently  the  result  of  a  mother  contract- 
ing   German    measles    during    pregnancy): 
Meniere's  disease;    or  other  diseases  of   the 
inner   ear   or   hearing   nerve    ■\^•hatever  the 
cause,  one  thing  is  certain.  Nerve  deafness— 
except  in  rare  cases — is  incurable.  That  is  a 
hard,  cold  fact   No  operation  can  help.  Early 
medical  treatment  sometimes  retards  or  even 
arrests  its  progress  but.  to  date,  science  Has 
not   been  able   to  develop  a  method   for  re- 
awakening the  ear's  sensory  cells  once  they 
stop  functioning  or  for  transplanting  a  hear- 
ing  nerve.   If   there   is   still    useful    hearing. 
however,  a  hearing  aid  may  be  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  making  the  best  of  what 
perception  is  left  The  idea  that  hearing  aids 
are  of  no  help  in  cases  of  nerve  deafness  is 
not  correct. 

Conductive   loss,  a  slightly   less   frequent 
type   of    hearing   defect,   stems   from   poor 
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transmission  of  sounds  to  the  Inner  ear.  Wax 
or  Infection  In  the  ear  canal,  perforations  of 
the  ear  drum,  fluid  wlthn  the  middle  ear. 
otosclerosis  (a  disease  that  occurs  in  the 
middle  ear's  ossicular  chain  when  one  of  the 
three  tiny  bones  becomes  rigid  and  unable 
to  transmit  sound),  and  defects  in  the  os- 
sicular chain  are  the  u  ual  culprits.  For- 
tunately, a  conductive  loss  Is  generally  re- 
sponsive to  prompt  medical  or  surgical  treat- 
ment, and  can  readily  be  helped  with  a  hear- 
ing aid. 

It  is  also  entirely  possible  to  have  a  com- 
bination of  both  ccndu:tive  and  nerve  deaf- 
ness. In  which  ca^e  the  impairment  is  called 
a  mixed  loss:  the  conductive  portion  can  be 
corrected  surgically  In  many  cases  while  the 
H'-rve  portion  will  remain. 

When  a  hearing  aid  is  recommended,  phy- 
slclazis  often  refer  their  patients  to  hearing 
rehabilitation  or  hearing  aid  evaluation  cen- 
ters. Here,  skilled  technicians  evaluate  the 
loss  and  determine  the  particular  type  of 
Instrument  requ.red  and  how  much  benefit 
will  be  derived  from  It.  The^e  centers  do  not 
sell  hearing  aids,  but  a  patient  bensflts  from 
the  selection  on  hand.  Usually  there  Is  a 
make  and  model  that  provides  a  significant 
Improvement  in  hearing  for  him.  He  is  then 
referred  to  a  hearing  sUd  dealer  who  sells 
and  services  the  cne  found  to  be  most  effec- 
tive. 

It  a- bearing  cen-.er  irn't  close  by,  the  fam- 
ily physician  may  send  his  patient  to  an 
audiologist,  a  trained  specialist  who  con- 
ducts hearing  tests.  Or  the  local  medical  so- 
slety  can  furnish  names  of  qualified  hearing 
aid  dealers  who  can  provide  many  of  the 
above-mentioned  services. 

"But  I  don't  want  to  wear  one  of  those 
things!" 

This  typical  reaction  to  the  need  of  a  hear- 
ing aid  was  understandable  not  too  many 
years  ago.  In  the  1920's.  a  hard  of  hearing 
"flapper"  toted  her  carbon  battery  hearing 
aid  around  in  a  special-bag  designed  to  look 
like  a  camera  case.  A  fashionable  lady  In  the 
Thirties  wore  an  ear-covering  receiver, 
tucked  a  large  microphone  down  the  front 
of  her  dress,  wrapped  Its  thick  black  cord 
under  her  coat  collar,  and  strapped  two  A 
and  B  batteries  to  her  thigh  with  strips  of 
bias  tape  and  elastic  under  her  f\ill  skirt. 
Men  had  It  even  worse.  Unable  to  hide  the 
evidence,  they  resembled  robots  wired  for 
sound  by  cord-happy  scientists.  Thanks  to 
the  Invention  of  the  transistor  and  the  re- 
placement of  conventional  wiring  with 
printed  circuits,  today's  hearing  aid  has 
about  as  much  in  common  with  the  bulky 
contraptions  of  yesteryear  as  Tarzan  does 
with  James  Bend. 

Technically,  the  modem  hearing  aid  Is  a 
miniaturized  sound  system  of  approximately 
160  electronic  components.  Using  electrical 
energy  supplied  by  pill-sized  batteries,  it 
picks  up  sound  waves  and  changes  them  into 
electrical  impulses.  These  Impulses  are  then 
"stepped-up"  many  thousands  of  times  be- 
fore being  converted  into  amplified  sound 
and  transmitted  to  the  ear.  Because  transis- 
tors In  subminiature  amplifiers  are  mere 
pinspecks  of  crystal  100  limes  smaller  than 
those  used  In  transistor  radios,  todays  hear- 
ing aids  are  a.-Jsembled  under  high-powered 
magnification,  including  stereo  microscopes. 
Yet  despite  their  small  size — many  weigh 
less  than  an  ounce— a  complete  hearing  aid 
has  a  microphone,  an  amplifier,  a  battery,  a 
receiver,  and  controls. 

The  most  popular  style  is  the  aid  which 
fits  snugly  behind  the  ear.  It  transmits 
sound  through  a  small  plastic  tvibe  into  the 
ear  Hearing  glasses  appeal  to  patients  who 
normally  wear  eye  glasses,  since  the  entire 
unit  is  built  into  the  frame.  A  self-con- 
tained, all-in-the-ear  hearing  aid  about  the 
size  of  a  dime  is  new  on  the  market,  but  it 
helps  only  those  with  a  very  mild  loss.  The 
fourth  basic  style,  the  conventional  or  body- 
worn    model    used    for    severe    or    profound 
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hearing  losses  requiring  extremely  powerful 
ampliflcation,  has  been  greatly  reduced  in 
size.  It  Is  especially  appropriate  for  children 
whose  active  play  demands  a  rugged  design. 

Every  hearing  aid.  except  some  all-tn-the- 
ear  fittings,  requires  some  form  of  earmold. 
Custom-made  from  an  Impression  taken  of 
the  patient's  outer  ear  and  ear  canal,  the 
plastic  earmold — glass-hard  or  soft  and 
pliable  depending  upon  the  user's  requlre- 
mentsr — is  that  part  of  the  hearing  aid's 
acoustac  system  which  conducts  the  sound 
from  tjhe  aid  into  the  ear  canal.  The  impres- 
slon-tiiklng  process  is  similar  to  that  used 
by  dentists  to  make  dentures  and  is  man- 
datory if  the  hearing  aid  is  to  fit  comforta- 
bly and  provide  the  proper  conduction  of 
sound  to  the  inner  ear. 

How  much  does  a  hearing  aid  cost?  There 
are  aids  priced  at  less  than  $100  and  others 
that  oost  almost  8400.  The  patient  vsrlth  a 
moderfite  loss,  whose  sole  desire  is  better 
hearing,  may  well  discover  that  the  less  ex- 
pensive of  the  good  aids  are  as  acceptable 
as  the  more  expensive  ones — particularly 
when  'it's  realized  that  the  actual  cost  of 
a  heating  aid  always  Includes  service  and 
such  Ititanglbles  as  dealer  overhead. 

Size  also  makes  a  difference.  Many  of  the 
larger  mass-produced  hearing  aids  are  Just 
as  goofl  as  the  intricate,  more  expensive  min- 
laturef.  Indeed,  a  body-worn  model  may  even 
provide  a  more  realistic  sound  since  its  larger 
batteries  have  greater  power  to  reproduce 
sounds  over  a  greater  frequency  range  with 
less  dlEtortlon  and  "ringing." 

For  this  reason,  most  dealers  suggest  that 
the  prospective  user  have  a  normal-hearing 
friend  or  relative  along  when  he  is  fitted  with 
his  hearing  aid.  A  familiar  voice  provides  a 
yardstick  by  which  to  Judge  the  performance 
of  the  instrument  he  wants.  If  he  has  tried 
the  aid  at  a  hearing  center,  the  duplicate 
model  at  the  dealer's  may  not  sound  quite 
the  same.  Individual  units  of  the  tame  model 
can  vary  because  of  the  human  factor  in 
assembly-line  manufacture  The  buyer  may 
even  decide  on  an  entirely  different  make. 

Trying  on  several  makes  and  types  in  one 
session  can  be  a  strain  to  the  point  where  all 
aids  begin  to  sound  alike.  Reputable  dealers 
understand  this  and  will  not  pressure  the 
buyer  It's  better  to  come  back  than  make 
the  wrong  decision.  (Many  dealers  have  spe- 
cial rentJl  plans  for  a  two  to  four  week  trial 
period,  with  payments  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase price.) 

Recurring  costs  should  also  be  considered. 
The  smaller  the  instrument,  the  smaller  the 
batteries  and  the  shorter  their  life.  In  some 
of  tha  tiny  models,  battery  life  Is  a  mere 
eight  hours;  in  larger  models,  battery  life  is 
as  much  as  100  to  200  hours.  Batteries  are 
inexpensive  but  there  is  the  inconvenience  of 
replacing  a  dead  one  if  "spares  "  aren't  kept 
on  hand. 

Like  all  fine  instruments,  hearing  aids  may 
require  repair  service  from  time  to  time.  It's 
Important  to  know  whether  the  dealer  is 
equipped  to  handle  minor  servicing,  or  if  he 
must  return  the  aid  to  the  factory.  What  it 
all  bolls  down  to  Is  that  there  Is  no  real  rule- 
of-thumb  to  go  by  in  purchasing  a  hearing 
aid.  The  choice  depends  as  much  upon  the 
type  ol  hearing  loss  as  on  a  bank  balance. 

Today,  most  hearing  aids  carry  a  year's 
guarantee.  Read  It  carefully.  Know  what  It 
covers  and  what  happens  when  it  runs  out. 
Above  all,  understand  that  a  hearing  aid  may 
be  a  miracle  of  engineering,  but  it  won't  last 
forever.  With  proper  care  and  handling, 
thougb.  it  has  remarkable  durability.  A  lead- 
ing miinufacturer  gives  the  following  simple 
tips  to  assure  maximvim  efficiency  from  any 
aid: 

Be  sure  to  remove  the  earmold  from  the  ear 
before  taking  off  the  aid  to  avoid  putting 
stress  on  the  delicate  wires  to  the  earmold. 

Do  not  expose  a  hearing  aid  to  temi>era- 
tures  over  120°  F.  Never  leave  it  on  a  window 
sill  or  table  exposed  to  direct  sunlight  or  in  a 
closed  car  standing  in  the  sun  in  hot  weather. 
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Do  not  we.ir  a  hearing  aid  under  a  hair 
dryer,  cr  apply  hair  spray  while  wearing  the 
aid. 

Do  not  let  the  earmold  channel  become 
clogged  with  wax  Clean  it  with  soap  and 
warm  water  or  a  specially  prepared  earmold 
cleinlng  solution,  but  never  with  alcohol  or 
carbon  tetrachloride. 

Do  not  take  off  or  put  on  the  aid  with  the 
switch  in  the  "ON"  position. 

Never  take  a  liearlng  .^id  apart  under  any 
circumstances  Only  a  trained  technician  has 
the  knowledge  and  the  precision  equipment 
necessary  to  perform  this  task  properly. 

Some  bearing  authorities  recommend  that 
an  aid  be  replaced  every  three  to  five  years, 
even  though  It  may  not  yet  hive  worn  out. 
Replacenncnts  depend  upon  economic  con- 
siderations, of  course,  but  a  hearing  aid  user 
should  keep  in  touch  with  his  dealer  and  take 
advantage  of  important  improvements  Reli- 
able dealers  furnish  this  assistance  free  of 
charge  It's  nil  part  of  the  "hand-holding" 
that  goes  along  with  the  purchase  of  a  hear- 
ing aid. 

This  is  why  the  choice  of  a  dealer  can  often 
be  as  important  as  choosing  the  right  hear- 
ing aid.  More  than  a  .salesman,  he  generally 
has  the  final  responsibility  for  properly  fit- 
ting the  hearing  aid  and  must  also  offer 
counsel,  understanding,  and  technical  assist- 
ance If  the  wearer  is  to  derive  maximum 
benefit  from  his  purchase.  For  this  reason 
alone,  no  one  should  ever  order  a  hearing  aid 
through  the  mall  or  buy  one  from  an  Itiner- 
ant peddler  whom  the  buyer  may  never  see 
again.  To  maintain  high  standards  of  service, 
competence,  and  integrity,  the  Hearing  Aid 
Industry  Conference  tan  association  of  man- 
ufacturers) works  with  national,  state,  and 
local  hearing  aid  dealer  groups.  The  National 
Hearing  Aid  Society — an  organization  of  deal- 
ers— has  established  a  certification  program. 
Members  undergo  pr.ictlcal  training  to  be- 
come proficient  in  the  operation  of  all  hear- 
ing aid  equipment,  including  audiometers, 
and  knowledgeable  in  both  the  psychology 
of  the  liard  of  hearing  and  the  physiology  of 
the  ear. 

Few  p>eople  like  their  hearings  aids  at  first. 
After  living  in  a  muffled  world,  sometimes  for 
years,  getting  used  to  normal  sound  again  is 
often  exasperating.  The  new  wearer  of  a 
hearing  aid  may  expect  too  much  too  soon, 
and  discard  his  aid  without  fair  trial.  He 
forgets  that  few  hearing  losses  occur  over- 
ndght  and  that  even  fewer  are  alleviated  in 
a  matter  of  minutes — or  days. 

The  more  gradual  the  hearing  loss,  the 
more  shocking  will  be  its  relief.  The  hard  of 
hearing  person  has  lost  his  ability  to  weed 
out  unwanted  noise.  His  hearing  aid  has 
none.  It  amplifies  all  sounds — wanted  and 
unwanted — and  they  hit  him  with  alarming 
brutality.  Voices  seem  "unnatural"  or 
"tinny.  •  Popping  popcorn  is  antiaircraft  fire. 
Tne  family  car,  though  in  perfect  condition, 
makes  horrible  noises  and  Is  falling  apart. 
A  buzzing  fluorescent  fixture  is  maddening;  a 
child's  piano  practice,  a  Spike  Jones  concert. 
People  with  normal  hearing  automatically 
ignore  any  disturbing  noise  they  don't  wish 
to  hear,  but  the  new  heanng-ald  user  rarely 
can  on  his  first  attempts. 

What's  happened,  of  course,  is  that  the 
brain  has  forgotten  how  to  distinguish  and 
separate  sounds.  It  now  must  be  re-educated 
to  understand  and  analyze  what  it  hears,  and 
respond  accordingly.  How  long  the  djust- 
ment  talses  varies  with  individuals,  depend- 
ent ujxin  the  type  and  degree  of  heajing  loss, 
the  tolerance  to  sounds,  how  long  the  im- 
pairment has  existed. 

Tlie  advice  most  often  given  to  the  first- 
time  hearing-aid  user  is  to  turn  the  volxime 
control  up  only  slightly  louder  than  the 
sounds  heard  without  the  aid.  but  loud 
enough  to  hear  every  word.  Tlien.  listen  to 
words  and  master  them  Later,  turn  the 
volume  up  a  little  louder,  adding  more  sound 
along  with  backgrotind  noise.  By  slowly 
building  up  his  ability  to  discriminate   be- 
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tween  the  sounds  he  wants  to  hear  and 
those  he  doesn't,  the  novice  becomes  selec- 
tive and  regains  his  confidence  At  first,  he 
may  wonder  if  it  is  harmful  to  wear  a  hear- 
ing aid  constantly.  It  isn't,  any  more  than 
it  is  harmful  to  wear  glasses  every  day  for 
poor  eyesight.  Neither  is  it  harmful  to  go 
"off  the  air"  for  awhile  and  give  the  ears  a 
rest  now  and  again.  Part-time  use  of  the 
hearing  aid  for  selected  situations  rather 
than  continuous  use  will  be  best  in  some 
cases. 

Learning  to  pay  attention  to  what  he  hears 
instead  of  how  he  hears  it  is  a  tedious  proc- 
ess, especially  outdoors  or  in  group  conversa- 
tions where  everyone  seems  to  be  talking  at 
once;  but  with  willpower  and  tenacity,  pa- 
tience and  perseverance,  and  trial  and  error, 
the  dividends  in  hearing  anew  are  well 
worth  it. 

In  severe  cases  of  hearing  loss,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  teach  the  eyes  to  assist  the 
ears.  Speechreading  dipreading).  of  course, 
complements  a  hearing  aid  Most  hard  of 
hearing  persons  si)eechread  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent without  realizing  it.  A  course  of  instruc- 
tion given  at  rehabilitation  centers  merely 
teaches  the  hearing-aid  wearer  how  to  be- 
come more  proficient  at  it.  to  fill  in  the  gaps 
his  ears  miss.  Particularly  in  cases  of  pro- 
gressive nerve  deafness,  speechreading  should 
be  started  as  soon  as  possible  while  there  is 
still  some  useful  hearing  left 

Many  persons  with  a  correctable  loss  still 
refuse  to  wear  a  hearing  aid.  This  reluctance 
mav  be  explained  by  their  age.  how  long  they 
have  been  hard  of  hearing,  past  experience 
with  inadequate  hearing  aids,  lack  of  a 
compelling  necessity  to  hear,  or  refusal  to 
make  the  effort  to  learn  to  listen  again.  All 
too  frequently,  vanity  rears  Its  ugly  head. 
They  feel  that  wearing  a  hearing  aid  classifies 
them  as  ''peculiar."  or  "handicapped." 

"It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon. "  says 
Philip  H.  Van  Itallic.  a  hard-of-hearing 
chemist,  "that  so  many  people  with  a  hear- 
ing handicap  fall  to  realize  they  are  more 
conspicuous  when  they  don't  wear  an  aid 
than  when  they  do." 

Still,  there  are  limits  to  what  any  hearing 
aid  can  do.  "Some  limits  are  imposed  by  the 
ear  and  others  by  the  nature  of  the  sounds 
that  we  wish  to  hear,"  explains  Dr.  S.  Rich- 
ard Silverman,  director  of  the  Central  In- 
stitute for  the  Deaf  in  St  Louis  and  past 
president  of  the  American  Speech  and  Hear- 
ing Society.  "There  axe  practical  limits,  too, 
set  by  size,  weight,  and  expense,  to  what 
can  be  built  Into  a  wearable  hearing  aid  at 
the  present  time."  This  Is  especially  true  with 
the  smaller  aids.  Sometimes  the  smaller 
models  simply  cannot  reproduce  the  sounds 
they  receive,  and  overloading,  distortion,  or 
noise  results.  Continuing  research  is  trying 
to  solve  this  problem,  just  as  it  has  success- 
fully solved  so  many  others. 

It  Is  now  possible,  for  example,  for  those 
with  a  loss  in  both  ears  to  be  fitted  with 
binatiral  hearing  aids.  "The  most  agreed  upon 
advantage  of  binaural  hearing,"  says  Faye 
M.  Churchill.  Instructor  in  audiology  and 
speech  pathology  at  Alabama  College,  is 
localization,  the  ability  to  tell  where  sounds 
are  coming  from."  It  is  easier  to  determine 
from  how  far  away  the  sound  is  coming  if 
both  ears  are  used.  If  a  sound  comes  from 
the  front,  it  stimulates  both  ears  equally. 
But  a  sound  coming  from  the  side  stimulates 
one  ear  earlier  and  louder  than  the  other. 
Thus,  binaural  aids — a  separate  microphone, 
receiver,  and  amplifier  for  each  ear— provide 
the  closest  thing  to  normal  hearing,  a  true 
stereophonic  sound.  Expense  is  a  limiting 
factor,  naturally,  but  a  properly  selected  and 
fitted  binaural  aid  will  increase  the  wearer's 
ability  to  localize  sound,  and  may  enhance 
his  understanding  of  spoken  words. 

Annoying  "squeals"  and  feed-back  are 
gradually  being  eliminated.  Technological 
Improvements  in  automatic  volume  control 
during  the  past  few  years  now  prevent  dls- 
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comfort  ffom  sudden,  loud  noises  by  "clip- 
ping" the  noise  before  it  ever  reaches  the 
ear  A  special  telephone  Induction  coll  avail- 
able on  some  models  permits  the  wearer  to 
concentrate  on  the  telephone  without  being 
disturbed  by  background  noises.  Other 
models  come  equipped  with  extension  devices 
that  can  be  plugged  into  radio  and  TV  sets 
for  individual  listening.  "Cross-over"  hearing 
aids  have  recently  been  introduced  to  pick 
up  sound  on  one  side  of  the  head  from  a 
completely  deaf  ear  and  conduct  it  through 
a  small  plastic  tube  into  the  entrance  of  the 
open  ear  canal  of  the  opposite  normal  or 
slightly  impaired  ear.  This  makes  for  vastly 
improved  hearing  when  the  speaker  is  on  the 
"dead  ear  "  side,  espteclally  in  noisy  surround- 
ings. 

Today,  we  all  use  hearing  aids  of  one  sort 
or  another — sound  movies,  office  dictating 
equipment,  tape  recorders,  television  sets, 
walkie-talkies  The  stethoscope,  the  doctor's 
trademark  since  1819.  is  really  only  the  sim- 
plest kind  of  hearing  aid  More  and  more, 
ours  is  a  sound-oriented  world  To  get  an 
education,  to  earn  a  living,  to  be  informed, 
amused,  diverted — and  even  to  keep  from 
getting  run  over  in  the  street— we  depend 
upon  the  sense  of  hearing.  It  must  be  con- 
served and  protected  and.  when  necessary, 
aided  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  useful  role  in 

hfe. 

But  before  purchasing  a  hearing  aid.  It  is 
alwavs  important  to  remember  to  get  an 
accurate  diagnosis  of  the  type  .md  cause  of 
the  hearing  impairment  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  possibility  of  recovery  of  hearing 
through  treatment,  surgical  repair,  or  simple 
removal  of  ear  wax.  Periodic  re-examination 
by  an  otologist  or  other  specialist  is  also  a 
good  idea  for  a  hearing-aid  user  whose  hear- 
ing becomes  worse. 

■The  person  who  puts  off  getting  qualified 
help  when  a  hearing  aid  may  be  beneficial  is 
asking  for  trouble.  Ignoring  a  hearing  loss 
will  never  make  it  disappear  "The  longer  he 
waits,"  warns  Dr  Lester  L  Coleman  of  Man- 
hattan Eve,  Ear,  and  Throat  Hospital,  "the 
longer  it  "will  take  to  learn  to  use  a  hearing 
aid  with  comfort  Like  any  other  health  prob- 
lem, the  quicker  the  hearing  loss  receives  at- 
tention, the  better  are  the  chances  for  im- 
provement " 

The  world  of  silence  is  a  lonely  one.  un- 
necessarily lived  in  by  many  who  won't  admit 
they  cannot  hear.  No  hearing  aid  can  cure 
their  deafness  any  more  than  eye  glasses 
can  cure  blindness.  Nor  can  It  restore  the 
damaged  areas  of  the  body's  hearing  appa- 
ratus. But.  more  often  than  not.  the  modern 
hearing  aid  can  dull  the  sharp  edges  of  isola- 
tion and  make  that  world  a  happier  more 
enjoyable  place   in  which   to  live 
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culture  is  a  special  and  vital  i>art  of  our 
heritage,  not  only  for  its  direct  influence 
on  our  society,  but  also  because  it  re- 
minds us  of  the  great  traditions  we  share 
with  our  neighbors  In  Latin  America.  His 
meeting  with  President  Gustavo  Diaz 
Ordaz  of  Mexico  at  the  Amisiad  Dam 
earlier  this  month  further  demonstrated 
his  concern  with  preserving  those  tradi- 
tions and  common  ties. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  commend 
our  President  for  his  active  role  In  in- 
creasing public  awareness  of  the  bonds 
we  share  with  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 


CHALMERS  TAKES  CHARGE 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  AND  OUR 
NEIGHBORS  TO  THE  SOUTH 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN.  JR. 

or    NEW     MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-n^^S 
Friday.  September  19.  1969 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
our  Nation,  and  particularly  in  the 
Southwest,  the  influence  of  the  Hispanic 
culture  has  left  its  mark  on  our  tradi- 
tions, customs,  and  environmental  sur- 
roundings. 

President  Nixon  has  recognized  this 
and  recently  paid  tribute  to  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Hispanic  culture  ir  a  procla- 
mation which  declared  the  week  begin- 
ning September  14.  1969.  as  National 
Hisparic  Heritage  Week. 

The  President  is  fully  aware  that  this 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Thursday.  September  18,  1969 

Mr.  SHRIVER  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  E  L. 
Chalmers.  Jr..  has  been  installed  as  the 
11th  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Kansas.  We  in  Kansas  are  proud  of  our 
State  university  and  the  significant  con- 
tributions which  it  has  made  to  the  lives 
of  all  of  us.  Dr.  Chalmers  is  highly  quali- 
fied for  the  challenging  and  important 
responsibilities  which  lie  ahead. 

During  the  installation  ceremonies  on 
the  KU  campus  in  Lawrence  recently. 
Dr.  Chalmers  stated  he  would  attempt 
to  build  a  university  more  capable  of 
meeting  the  educational  needs  of  stu- 
dents through  improved  facilities  and  a 
spirit  of  academic  freedom. 

At  a  time  when  education  is  so  vital 
to  the  solution  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  confronting  us.  it  is  re- 
assuring to  know  that  men  such  as  Chan- 
cellor Chalmers  are  in  the  chair  of  lead- 
ership. We  congratulate  him  and  wish 
him  and  the  university  God.specd 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
editorial   from   the   Hutchinson,   Kans., 

News ; 

Chalmers  Takes  Ch.aroe 

E.  :.au:ence  Chalmers  comes  on  the  Kan- 
sas scene  as  a  man  who  is  refreshingly  can- 
did, youthfullv  energetic,  and  cucumber  cool. 
Such  qualities  In  a  chancellor  of  the  Unl- 
versltv  of  Kansas  arc  welcome  any  time 

They  are  doubly  so  now.  because  Chalmers 
takes  charge  Pt  a  moment  when  a  number 
of  legislators,  editors,  and  office-seekers  are 
convinced  thev  can  do  a  better  job  of  run- 
ning our  schools  than  the  people  paid  to 
dolt. 

They  can't,  of  course,  but  unfortunately 
m  their  rummaging  around  they  tend  to  give 
Kansans  the  impression  that  our  university 
and  college  administrators  are  failing  their 
responsibilities  and  require  guidance  from 
the  outside. 

Chalmers  recognizes  this  trend,  which  is 
not  peculiar  to  Kansas,  but  it  doesn"t  alarm 
him  He  expresses  confidence  in  the  way  KU 
has  conducted  its  affairs  in  our  seasons  of 
discontent,  and  equal  confidence  in  the  abil- 
ity of  students,  faculty  and  administrators 
to  keep  level  heads  in  the  coming  months 

Kansans  will  support  that  view  Those 
few  self-serving  critics  of  our  state  institu- 
tions would  be  well-advised  to  give  Chancel- 
lor Chalmers  all  the  rope  he  wants 

The  News  is  satisfied  he  won't  hang  him- 
self with  it  He  Will  use  it.  Instead,  to  pull 
the  university  along  to  even  better  things. 
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NEW  DIRECTOR  FOR  OEO 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    JHNNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  18,  1969 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  former 
colleague,  Donald  Rumsfeld,  has  taken 
the  reins  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity firmly  in  hand  and  is  giving 
real  direction  to  the  agency.  He  has  re- 
viewed the  operation  of  the  agency,  paid 
particular  attention  to  its  problems,  and 
is  shaping  the  agency  into  an  effective 
operation  to  help  eliminate  poverty  from 
this  country. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  August  13,  1969,  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  by  Richard  P.  Kleeman  in 
which  Mr.  Rumsfeld  discusses  the  future 
of  the  agency  under  his  guidance. 
The  article  follows : 
OEO   Director    Outlines    Philosophy 

(By  Richard  P.  Kleeman) 
Washington,  D.C — The  man  behind  the 
cut-off  of  funds  from  a  Minneapolis  antlpov- 
erty  program  leaned  back  in  his  swU'el  chair, 
propped -a  knee  against  his  desk,  puffed  on  a 
pipe — and  said  he  couldn't  talk  about  It. 

But  the  man,  E>onald  Rumsfeld,  could 
talk — and  did,  eloquently,  for  nearly  an  hour 
about  what  he  wants  and  doesn't  want  In  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO), 
which  the  37-year-oId  former  congressman 
has  headed  for  three  months. 

The  Minneapolis-oriented  listener  had  to 
do  his  own  interpreting,  taking  his  cues 
from  the  knowledge  that  Rumsfeld's  per- 
sonal staff  is  thoroughly  preoccupied  with 
the  troubled  Minneapolis  situation  (one  man 
called  it  "a  benchmark")  and  that  Rums- 
feld is  kept  informed  of  and  has  to  clear 
every  OEO  move. 

Was  there  no  significance  for  Minneapolis 
In  Rumsfeld's  assertion,  drawing  on  his  fovir 
terms  as  an  Illinois  Republican  congressman, 
that  'it's  fairly  clear  that  there  is  a  deep 
concern  among  the  American  people  for  the 
problems  of  the  poor  and  a  concern  that  gov- 
ernment And  ways  of  dealing  with  them  "? 
"To  the  extent  that  the  American  people 
eee  their  funds  either  not  going  to  the  poor, 
or  going  for  goals  that  are  not  sound,  or 
being  vised  in  a  process  that  is  not  respon- 
sive or  that  has  failed — a  reaction  sets  in 
and  there  is  a  tendency  to  lose  the  opportu- 
nity to  deal  with  the  problem,"  he  said. 

Did  the  crackdown  on  the  Minneapolis 
Citizens  Community  Centers  (CCC)  and 
their  former  director.  Mathew  Eubanks,  spell 
a  Nixon-admlnlstratlon  warning  to  black 
militants  everywhere? 

No  direct  answer,  but  Rumsfeld  reached 
for  a  sheet  of  paper  and  drew  two  parallel 
lines. 

"If  you've  got  a  couple  of  lines  of  general 
feeling  about  the  thrust  and  direction  things 
ought  to  follow,  one  way  to  set  policy  Is 
that  when  an  opportunity  comes  up  to  take 
something  that  falls  outside  the  lines,  you 
climb  all  over  It. 

"But  when  something  is  just  inside  the 
lines — you  defend  the  dickens  out  of  it." 

Then  Rumsfeld  almost  slipped:  "Take 
Minneapolis,"  he  said,  but.  catching  himself, 
•'No,  don't  take  Minneapolis — take  a  city 
where  a  program  is  operating  and  people 
have  permitted  It,  either  consciously  or  by 
inadvertence,  to  be  operated  by  a  small, 
narrow  proup  and  in  a  way  that  reflects  the 
views  of  that  small,  narrow  group. 

"The  program  might  be  training  a  man. 
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but  If  the  thrust  of  the  program  Is  creating 
an  atmosphere  such  that  the  activity  Is  In- 
capable of  getting  the  kind  of  local  public 
and  private  support  that  Is  required  by 
statute — then  it  has  the  opposite  effect." 

Rumsfeld  went  on  to  enumerate  "some 
thlnga  I  feel  very  deeply."  and  again  there 
was  no  mention  of  Minneapolis  or  even  a 
hint  that  he  had  It  In  mind  as  he  began: 

"Wa  are  not  going  to  have  OEO  funds 
spent  In  ways  that  result  In  political  ac- 
tivity: there  Is  nothing  more  dangerous  than 
having  taxpayers'  money  spent  In  ways  that 
affect  elections. 

"I'm  determined  to  see  that  we  Implement 
and  enforce  very  strict  regulations  on  lobby- 
ing: There  is  an  Important  advocacy  role  for 
OEO  to  play  and  I  want  to  see  It  fulfilled, 
but  tbere  are  Instances  where  we've  gone 
outside  the  line. 

"Third.  I'm  not  goln?  to  be  associated  with 
any  activities  that  permit  Intimidation, 
blackmail  or  violence.  If  someone  else  wants 
that  aE  his  bag,  that's  his  business.  My  busi- 
ness la  OEO." 

Rumsfeld  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that, 
with  l»resldent  Nixon's  blessing.  OEO  will 
be  a  considerably  changed  operation,  stress- 
ing research,  experimentation  and  Independ- 
ent appraisal  of  Its  activities  above  merely 
operating  programs. 

As  a  former  congressional  critic  of  the 
antlpoverty  agency,  he  knows  whereof  he 
speaks  when  he  says  "A  good  many  congress- 
men were  disposed  to  throw  the  baby  (the 
poverty  program)  out  with  the  water." 

"An  agency  like  OEO  must  proceed  with- 
in certain  boundary  lines,"  Rumsfeld  said, 
"and  the  surest  way  to  abolish  any  oppor- 
tunity of  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 
poor  is  to  exceed  those  boundaries  In  any 
visible  way. 
"We  were  pretty  close  to  that  point." 
President  Nixon's  sole  Instruction  to  him. 
according  to  Rumsfeld,  has  been  that  "there 
are  no  sacred  cows." 

This  might  cause  some  to  wonder — and 
many  have,  according  to  the  director — about 
the  fate  of  local  community-action  agencies 
(such  as  Hennepin  County's  Mobilization  of 
Economic  Resources,  Inc  ) . 

No  Wholesale  elimination  of  the  agencies 
is  in  prospect,  the  new  director  said,  but 
clearly  "some  are  good  and  some  are  bad. 

"We  are  trying  to  close  down  and  termi- 
nate those  that  have  been  found  unsatisfac- 
tory and  with  no  prospects  of  improving — 
and  to  eliminate  components  that  seem  to 
have  tbat  same  outlook. 

"But  we  want  to  hold  at  higher  levels 
(more  money)  those  that  are  being  produc- 
tive." 

Rumsfeld  sajrs  he  Is  getting  a  fair  volume 
of  advice  from  black  sources  within  and  out- 
side OEO,  but  that  he  would  like  to  hear 
more  from  the  "quiet  poor,"  particularly 
rural  and  aged  people. 

Another  of  his  pet  figures  of  speech  deals 
with  the  "crust"  he  detects  around  the  poor 
that  separates  them  from  the  life  of  the  rest 
of  the  cotintry. 

"We  can  reach  In  to  assist  them  in  ways 
that  makes  the  crust  more  porous  or  we 
can  harden  it."  he  said. 

"It's  quite  obvious  to  me  that  we  should 
not  harden  that  crust — but  open  it  and  re- 
duce the  things  that  separate  people  from 
society." 

No  mention  of  Minneapolis  there  either, 
but  perhaps  a  Rumsfeld  aide — Intimately 
familiar  with  the  Minneapolis  situation-^ 
was  saying  the  same  thing  in  a  different  way. 
The  aide  said  that  the  implications  of  the 
OEO-CCC  Imbroglio^which  Is  being  watched 
closely  and  much  discussed  by  various  anti- 
poverty  agencies — points  to  a  future  OEO 
{X)llcy  of  "less  emphasis  on  militant  con- 
frontation and  more  on  effective  program- 
ing." 
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TRIBUTE  TO  A  SPIRITUAL  LEADER 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  18,  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  12  years  Rabbi  Leo  Landman  has 
been  the  spiritual  leader  of  Beth  Emeth 
Congregation  in  my  district  in  northeast 
Philadelphia.  In  a  sense,  we  have  been 
each  other's  constituents.  I  only  hope 
that,  as  his  Congressman.  I  served  Dr. 
Landman  as  well  as  he  served  me  as  my 
rabbi. 

Now  he  has  answered  the  call  to  serve 
another  sjTiagogue,  Congregation  Tal- 
mud Torah  of  Flatbush  in  the  Brooklyn 
district  of  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Bertram  L.  Podell.  Dr 
Landman  will  be  much  missed  in  Phila- 
delphia, but  we  wish  him  every  success 
in  New  York. 

Dr.  Landman  is  both  a  man  of  faith 
and  a  man  among  men.  Much  revered  by 
his  own  congregants  for  the  quiet  re- 
served wisdom  lie  provided,  his  reputa- 
tion quickly  spread  throughout  the  city. 
He  was  called  upon  to  serve  as  president 
of  the  Board  of  Rabbis  of  Greater  Phila- 
delphia and  he  served  with  great  distinc- 
tion. 

In  this  administrative  capacity,  Dr. 
Landman  attended  to  the  needs  and 
problems  of  Jews  and  Judaism  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  post  also  provided  the  rich 
opportunity  to  mobilize  the  community 
In  support  of  international  concerns. 
First  among  these  concerns,  of  course, 
■was  the  survival  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
During  the  6-day  war,  Dr.  Landman 
rallied  the  Jewish  community  of  Phil- 
adelphia in  support  of  Israel  in  a  truly 
remarkable  manner.  This  past  January, 
Dr.  Landman  led  a  delegation  of  rabbis 
from  the  East  to  the  State  Department  to 
protest  the  outrageous  spectacle  of  pub- 
lic hangings  in  Baghdad.  Iraq.  Many 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  delegations  joined  me  in 
a  statement  of  support  for  Dr.  Land- 
man's position. 

Despite  the  pressures  of  administra- 
tion and  teaching,  Dr.  Landman's  first 
love  through  all  these  years  has  been 
scholarship.  Graduated  from  Yeshiva 
University  in  1949  and  ordained  by 
Yeshiva  in  1951.  Dr.  Landman,  I  sus- 
pect, was  partially  drawn  to  our  city 
of  Philadelphia  by  the  presence  of  a 
truly  unique  institution,  the  Dropsie 
College  for  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Learn- 
ing. Dropsie  is  not  a  college  in  the  con- 
ventional sense.  Founded  in  1907  by 
Moses  Aaron  Dropsie.  an  eminent  Phil- 
adelphia lawyer  of  his  day  and  an  am- 
ateur orientalist  of  some  note,  the  col- 
lege provides  doctoral  degree  programs 
for  professionals  specializing  in  th**  cul- 
tures of  the  peoples  of  the  ancient  and 
the  modem  Middle  East.  Dropsie  re- 
mains the  only  graduate  institution  of 
its  kind  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  1954,  the  Commission  on  Higher 
Education  of  the  Middle  States  Asso- 
ciatioii  described  Dropsie  in  this  man- 
ner: 
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If  one  accepts  the  definition  of  a  Uni- 
versity as  being  a  community  of  scholars. 
The  Dropsie  College  probably  approaches 
that  definition  as  closely  as  any  Institution 
in  the  country,  and  Its  faculty.  Including  the 
President,  are  all  scholars,  and  almost  all 
its  students  are  in  training  to  become 
scholars. 
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Dr  Landman  earned  his  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  at  Dropsie  in  1964. 
He  also  taught  at  Dropsie  and  served 
for  a  time  as  a.ssistant  to  the  president 
of  the  college.  He  did  all  this  while  serv- 
ing his  congregation  and  ccmmimity. 

At  a  farewell  ceremony,  attended  by 
1.500  persons  at  Beth  Emeth,  Dr.  Land- 
man's old  boss  and  colleague  at  Dropsie, 
the  college's  distinguished  president.  Dr. 
Abraham  I.  Katsh,  delivered  this  ringing 
tribute  to  Dr.  Landman.  With  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  my  colleagues,  I  enter 
Dr.  Katsh's  remarks  in  the  Record: 

REMARKS    OF    DR.    ABRAHAM    I      KaTSH 

These  are  soul-searching  days  for  those 
entrusted  with  the  destinies  of  our  people 
and  especially  of  our  youths.  Vietnam  is  more 
than  a  terrifying  experience;  it  is  more  than 
a  ramble  with  life.  It  is  a  challenge  and  a 
threat  to  all  the  Ideals  that  make  life  precious 
and  meaningful. 

Surrounded  by  destruction,  riots  and 
death  many  students  ask  in  bewilderment 
whether  these  are  Indeed  the  death  throes 
of  a  d%-lng  civilization  or  the  birth  pangs  of 
a  new  "world,  dedicated  to  justice  among  na- 
tions righteousness  within  the  natlors  and 
enduring  peace  for  all  groups  within  the 
fabric  of  society.  Called  upon  to  give  their 
lives  in  the  name  of  democracy,  the  defini- 
tion of  democracy  loonr.i  big  in  the  thinking 
of  our  youths.  They  probe  deeply  into  its 
meaning.  Is  it  the  gateway  to  freedom  or  to 
slavery? 

In  the  19th  century  Victor  Hugo  wTOte. 
"War  will  be  dead,  the  scaffold  will  be  dead, 
hatred  will  be  dead,  frontiers  will  he  dead, 
royalty  will  be  dead,  dogmas  will  be  dead, 
man  wlU  begin  to  live."  But  here  we  are  in 
the  20th  century.  War  is  not  dead,  the  scaf- 
fold is  iiot  dead,  dogmas  are  not  dead,  and 
man  does  not  know  how  to  live.  Verily  this  Is 
a  killing  century,  of  destruction  and  devasta- 
tion, marred  by  moral  cynicism.  The  mind  of 
man.  trained  by  generations  in  science  and 
education  Is  shockingly  applying  the  results 
to  the  perfection  of  weapons  of  death.  Just 
because  man's  capacity  for  destruction  has 
become  almost  unlimited,  the  need  becomes 
greater  to  rekindle  man's  awareness  of  a 
higher  ptu-pose  in  the  human  destiny. 

A  society  affected  by  catastrophic  events 
must  reassess  for  Itself  the  realization  that 
"evil  begets  evil '  and  "Justice  (and  righteous- 
ness) begets  Justice"  (and  righteousness). 
There  was  a  lime  when  man's  efforts  were 
directed  to  bringing  the  Kingdom  of  God  on 
earth.  Now  all  scientific  genius  Is  geared 
primarily  in  bringing  the  "evil"  earth  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  Verily,  nothing  Is  new  un- 
der the  sun.  We  are  back  to  the  building  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  but  in  a  modern  garb! 
Gen.  11:4  has  not  changed. 

It  Is  shocking  to  see  how  the  American 
community  tolerates  conditions  where  mass 
media  are  being  utilized  not  to  make  the 
people  morally  aware  and  ethically  con- 
scious, but  rather  to  thrill  it  with  chaos  and 
violence. 

One  terrible  aspect  of  our  century,  an 
English  poet  not  long  ago  wrote.  Is  that 
fantasies  horrible  as  the  worst  nightmares 
invented  by  writers  of  the  previous  century, 
like  Dostoyevskl  and  otherr,  have  become 
literally  true,  realized  in  world  wars,  mass 
murder,  genocide  and  concentration  camps. 
They  have  become  true  In  the  minds  of  all 
of  us  and  in  the  lives  and  deaths  of  the 
\'lctlms.  Mrre  shocking  is  also  a  recent  head- 
line about  a  report,  some  even  claiming  that 


it  was  a  suppressed  government  report,  which 
contends  that  the  world  faces  an  unparal- 
leled catastrophe  If  it  should  ever  achieve 
peace 

A  Talmudlc  statement  reads  as  follows: 
"The  earth  borrows  from  the  sky.  and  the 
sky  from  the  earth:  the  day  borrows  from 
the  night,  and  the  night  from  the  day;  the 
moon  i>orrows  from  tl^e  stars,  and  the  stars 
from  the  moon  In  all  God's  creation,  one 
creature  borrows  from  the  other,  and  na- 
ture's harmony  remains  unbroken.  Man  alone 
borrows  from  his  brother,  only  to  be  op- 
prrtscd  and  despoiled  in  the  process."  (Exod. 
Raba) 

Man  created  in  the  image  of  God,  divinely 
Inspired,  is  called  by  a  Voice  of  Conscience: 
"Where  art  thou!?" 

Instead  uf  being  attuned  to  the  inability 
to  remain  comfortable  and  at  ease  in  the 
presence  of  those  who  are  In  trouble  and 
In  pain,  man  has  become  attuned  to  com- 
placency. Just  because  mans  capacity  for 
destruction  has  become  almost  unlimited, 
the  need  becomes  greater  to  rekindle  man's 
awareness  of  a  higher  purpose  in  the  human 
destiny. 

Our  sages  relate  that  during  the  cruel  exe- 
cution by  the  Romans  of  many  of  the  great 
scholars,  one  of  the  martyrs,  Chanlna  ben 
Tradion.  wps  wrapped  tip  In  a  scroll  of  the 
Torah  and  burnt  on  a  stake  of  fresh 
branches  As  he  was  encircled  by  the  flames, 
his  disciples  a  ked  him.  "Rabbi,  what  seest 
thou?"  to  which  he  replied,  "I  see  scrolls 
burning,  and  the  letters  of  the  scrolls  are 
flying  away  yonder"  How  well  history  was 
realized  in  the  vision  of  this  great  r-holar 
and  martyr.  The  centers  of  the  Torah  have 
shifted  from  one  place  to  another,  from 
Palestine  to  Babylonia,  thence  to  Spain,  to 
France,  to  Central  Europe,  to  America,  where 
the  greatest  Jewish  community  of  all  times 
is  now  assembled  And  as  If  to  complete  its 
cycle,  and  as  a  matter  of  poetic  Justice,  the 
letters  of  the  scrolls  have  returned  to  their 
original  home — the  Land  of  the  Bible — 
Israel. 

One  candle  can  kindle  many  lights  and 
one  match  can  destroy  many  citadels  How 
to  use  the  candle  properly  and  with  imagi- 
nation Is  a  hies  Ing.  How  to  keep  burning 
the  light  of  Jewish  thought  and  the  torch  of 
Jewish  learning,  how  to  safeguard  our  herit- 
age which  alone  gives  dignity  and  distinction 
to  our  lives,  how  to  vitalize  those  institutions 
which  have  preserved  the  ethical  and  reli- 
gous  idealism  of  Judaism  for  ourselves  and 
for  mankind  Is  our  challenge  today. 

Without  Interruption,  for  2000  years,  the 
synagogue,  aided  by  the  rabbi,  was  a  store- 
hovise  of  the  letters  of  t "le  scroll  as  well  as  a 
fountain  of  prayer.  The  two  were  Intertwined. 
Our  sages  constantly  emphasizea.  "No  ignora- 
mus can  be  God-learing.'    In  addition  to  a 
place  of  prayer   and   study,  the   synagogue 
was  the  community  center  in  which  all  pub- 
lic life  was  centered    Indeed,  the  synagogue 
was   a   miniature   state   and   on   Its   premises, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Torah.  It  enabled 
the  rabbinical  courts  to  adm:nister  Justice 
and  righteousness.  An  aggrieved  person  was 
able  to  protest  decently  and  demand  a  hear- 
ing even  bv  interrupting  the  reading  of  the 
Torah  at  the  Sabbath  Morning  Service,  until 
he    was    assured    that    his    cause    wovild    be 
heard.  But.  unlike  the  current  incident  at 
a  New  York  church,  the  purpose  of  Interrupt- 
ing  the   reading   of   the   Torah   was   not   "to 
read  a  manifesto  "  requesting  a  payment  of 
$500,000,000   restitution   or   in   "reparations" 
for  injustice  suffered   by  blacks  during   and 
since   the   slavery    period    The   method    was 
not  to  cause  disorder  in  the  synagogue  but 
to  get  a  Just  hearing,  if  that  could  nol  be 
obtained  in  the  court  of  law.  The  synagogue 
preached    and    practiced    charity,    met    the 
needs  of  the  poor  and  dependent,  housed  the 
stranger   and  sojourner.   At  the   same   time, 
the   erudite   rabbi   was   the   mentor   of   the 
community. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  altar,  twelve  tribes 
were  told  by  the  Almighty  to  offer  sacrifices. 
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except  the  tribe  of  Lev!.  When  .'^arcn,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  grieved  for  not 
being  able  to  offer  sacrifices.  God  told  him 
your  Mitzvah  is  greater  than  theirs,  fo.  sacri- 
fices last  only  as  long  as  the  Temple  will 
last,  but  your  duty  is  to  kindle  the  Menorah, 
to  ll'ht  the  candles  which  will  be  eternal. 
Verily,  the  spiritual  leader  of  today,  the  High 
Priest  of  yesterday,  is  the  one  to  bring  light 
out  of  darkness  and  to  give  meaning  to  all 
that  is  noblest  and  purest  In  Jewish  Ufe. 

The  great  Hebrew  essayist  and  thinker. 
Ahad  Haam.  wrote:  "The  heart  of  the  Jewish 
people  has  always  been  the  Bet  Hamldrash; 
there  was  the  source  from  which  they  drew 
the  strength  and  the  Inspiration  that  en- 
abled them  to  overcome  all  dlflBcultles  and 
withstand  all  persecutions.  If  we  want  to  go 
on  living,  we  must  restore  the  center  to  the 
Bet  Hamldrash.  and  make  that  once  more 
the  living  source  of  Judaism."  Verily,  syna- 
gogues and  houses  of  study  are  Israel's 
towers. 

Your  synagogue  continues  the  historic  tra- 
dition of  the  synagogue  of  old.  You  were 
blessed  with  the  right  spiritual  leader  who 
was  able  to  lead  not  only  you  but  the  entire 
Jevrtsh  community  of  Philadelphia  with  dig- 
lUty.  wisdom  and  understanding. 

Whether  Paganism  or  Judaism  (and  re- 
ligion emanating  from  the  Bible  In  general) 
will  survive  as  In  the  days  of  the  Maccabees, 
will  depend  in  large  measure  upon  the  type 
of  leadership  that  we  develop  in  Jewish  re- 
ligious life  The  Rabbi  today  must  possess 
special  qualifications— the  combination  of 
giving  of  himself  in  equal  measure  to  the 
earthly  needs  of  humanity  and  to  his  own 
heavenly  ideals — so  that  he  can  make  the 
Torah  the  very  essence  of  the  lives  of  his 
congregants. 

The  greatness  of  your  Rabbi  is  that  he  has 
remained  the  true  'Talmud  Chacham,  thirsty 
for  knowledge.  As  the  perennial  student,  con- 
stantly searching  and  striving  to  enrich  him- 
self spiritually  and  thus  benefit  the  commu- 
nity he  IS  serving.  Rabbi  Leo  Landm:in  was 
in  reality  protesting  against  ignorance  In- 
deed, the  Rabbi  has  been  a  dynamic  and 
radiant  spiritual  leader.  Not  satisfied  only 
with  his  rabbinical  degree,  he  came  to  Phil- 
adelphia as  a  dissenter  from  complacency 
in  order  to  pursue  graduate  work  at  The 
Dropsie  College  where  he  was  awarded  the 
Ph.  D  degree 

Yes.  even  in  his  days  there  was  dissent,  but 
of   an   entirely   different  pattern,   d;ssent    to 
ascend  not  to  descend!  He  protested  against 
apathy,  resignation  and  ignorance  At  Droptle 
he   learned   to   protest,   but   with  depth  and 
dignity,  with  meaning  and  purx>ose   As  a  re- 
sult of  this  kind  of  protest,  he  became  the 
scholar  and  leader  he  is.  For  he  learned  from 
the   lesson    taught    by   God    how   to   protest, 
"Let  there  be  light  "  He  learned  from  Abra- 
ham not  only  how  to  smash  Idols,  but  to 
challenge  God   himself   In   order   to  achieve 
Justice,  righteousness  and  the  brotherhood 
of    man      He    learned    from    Jacob    how     he 
wrestled    through    the    night   with    the    dark 
angel  of  despair,  in  order  to  be  blessed  at 
the  break  of  dawn.  He  learned  from  Joseph 
how  a   dreamer   became   the   master  of  his 
dreams   and    reached    heights   through   faith 
and   devotion     He   learned   from   Moses   true 
leadership    and    patience     He    learned    from 
Joshua  how  the  people  suffered  through  strife 
and   pain   in   order  to  reach   the   Promised 
Land.  He  learned  from  Samson  how  to  pull 
down    the    temple   of   idolatry   with   courage 
and  self -martyrdom.  He  learned  from  Nathan 
how    to   castigate   a   royal   sinner   and   from 
Jonathan  how  to  combine  duty  to  p>arent£ 
and   devotion   to   friends    He   learned   from 
Solomon  that  what  Is  essential  for  a  great 
leader  is  not  violence,  but  an  understanding 
heart  and   much   wisdom    He   learned   from 
Amos   how   justice   may   well   up   as   waters, 
and   righteousness   as   a   mighty   stream    He 
learned  from  Isaiah  how  tools  of  destruction 
can  be  converted  into  tools  of  consUucUon. 
He  learned  from  Jeremiah  how  the  r:ch  man 
cannot  glory  in  hts  riches  and  be  mighty  in 
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his  might,  but  all  may  glory  In  being  merci- 
ful, Just  and  righteous.  He  learned  from 
Ezekiel  how  man  may  achieve  a  righteous  life 
In  a  happier  world.  Prom  the  prophets  he  also 
learned  how  a  helpless  people,  after  being  in 
captivity,  built  and  created  upon  ruins  for- 
ever to  be  enshr'ned  In  an  epic  book  He 
learned  of  communities  in  the  Middle  Ages 
which  despite  humiliation,  cruelty  and  in- 
quisition were  inspired  by  their  spiritual 
leaders  to  overcome  unbearable  tortures  with 
courage,  hope  and  faith. 

He  learned  about  a  feudal  era  when  the 
world  was  spiritually  stagnant  The  Jewish 
people  continued.  In  hardship  and  despair, 
to  be  torchbearers  of  learning.  And  we  may 
all  learn  from  recent  history  how  the  world 
suddenly  became  mute  and  without  a  con- 
science allowed  a  people  to  be  slaughtered, 
murdered  and  massacred,  the  innocent  and 
young,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  but  still 
the  victims  were  steadfast  in  their  faith  and 
gave  their  dead  souls  meaning  and  signif- 
icance so  that  others  will  continue  and  keep 
aloft  the  grand  traditions  that  have  been  so 
vital  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

He  learned  from  the  literature  culled  from 
the  ashes  that  the  martyred  men  in  the  War- 
saw ghetto,  humiliated,  betrayed,  forsaken, 
defenseless,  never  wavered  in  their  faith,  as 
Yosele  Rlkower  writes  in  his  last  message  to 
posterity:  "I  cling  to  my  faith  not  in  spite 
of  the  cfrtiel  treatment  of  us  but  precisely 
because  St  the  inhuman  treatment  ...  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  be  one  of  those  who 
spawned  and  raised  the  criminals  respon- 
sible for  the  cruel  and  horrible  deeds  that 
have  been  perpetrated  against  us  and  hu- 
manity " 

The  same  expression  of  faith  one  finds  in 
my  book  The  Scroll  of  Agony  where  the 
dianst  Chaim  Kaplan,  who  perished  in  Tre- 
blinka.  quotes  the  Hebrew  poet  Haylm 
Nachman  Bialik  in  connection  with  the 
Kishinev  Pogrom,  but  applies  it  to  the  War- 
saw Ghetto.  Why  are  there  no  suicides 
among  Jews  in  the  ghetto  in  these  horrible 
and  inhuman  days?  Because:  "One  spark 
is  hidden  in  the  stronghold  of  my  heart, 
one  little  spark,  but  it  is  all  mine  I  borrowed 
it  from  no  one.  nor  did  I  steal  it  For  it  is  of 
me  and  within  me." 

From  the  Halutzim  he  learned  how  they 
challenged  the  earth  to  reclaim  its  barren 
land,  to  repudiate  the  badge  of  shame  of  a 
nomad  people  to  become  the  master  of  its 
own  destiny.  From  the  Yishuv.  before  the 
emergence  of  the  State  of  Israel,  he  learned 
to  understand  the  boldness  of  the  Maccabees 
as  well  as  the  art  of  control,  and  how  to 
walk  humbly  with  God  and  live  with  modera- 
tion and  austerity 

From  the  Kibbutz  he  learned  how  one  mvist 
offer  the  finest  hviman  material  for  the  most 
responsible  and  exciting  tasks  in  order  to 
fulfill  an  historic  mission.  From  the  Six  Day 
War  he  learned  of  a  display  of  incredible 
vitality  for  the  achievement  of  the  spirit. 
And  from  the  new  State  of  Israel  he  learned 
the  meaning  of  solidarity,  mutual  responsi- 
bility and  the  donning  of  flesh  on  the  dry 
bones  of  Jewish  life.  Indeed,  it  takes  a  special 
kind  of  education  and  dedication  to  learning 
to  become  a  great  spiritual  leader  with  un- 
shakeable  convictions  and  faith  in  the  moral 
standards  of  humanity  to  protest  with  dig- 
nity and  majesty,  so  that  we  may  all  say: 
"Let   there   be   light    ' 

Rabbi  Landman's  thesis  for  his  doctorate 
on  Jewish  Law  in  the  Diaspora  is,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  worlds  greatest  scholars, 
our  own  professor.  Dr  Solomon  Zeitlln,  a 
study  "full  of  new  insights  and  ideas,  indis- 
pensable for  historians  of  the  Middle  Ages." 
How  Jewish  law  provided  a  means  for  Jewish 
survival  in  the  Diaspora  is  a  most  fascinating 
subject.  Also.  Jewish  law.  as  we  see  it,  evolv- 
ing from  century  to  century  and  continent 
to  continent,  had  certain  special  and  distinc- 
tive features  that  made  it  particularly  fit  for 
comparative  study.  Indeed,  what  other  laws 
could  boast  of  a  law  that  had  two  thousand 
years  of  history   after  the  complete  disap- 
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pearance  of  the  political  state?  Scholars, 
writes  the  late  Prof.  Edmund  Cahn,  had 
Imagined  the  possibility  of  a  state  without 
laws.  Plato,  in  fact,  envisioned  Just  such  a 
state  in  his  Republic.  But  here  (In  Judaism) 
was  the  very  opposite  phenomenon — laws 
wlthovit  a  state!  Here  was  a  system  of  law 
operating,  evolving  and  thriving  with  no 
army,  no  police,  not  even  a  sheriff  to  enforce 
it.  Stirely,  such  a  system  might  have  much 
to  teach  others  about  technical  and  socio- 
logical methods  of  law  enforcement. 

Rabbi  Landman's  work  is  a  great  contribu- 
tion and,  indeed,  a  pioneering  task. 

I  observed  Rabbi  Landman  at  The  Dropsle 
College  at  a  teacher  and  leader.  I  found  him 
to  be  a  man  beloved  by  his  students  and  one 
whose  scholarship  and  sense  of  creativity  will 
continue  to  be  a  veritable  overflowing  foun- 
tain His  recent  articles,  especially  the  one 
on  "Law  and  Conscience — The  Jewish  View," 
are  not  only  a  major  contribution  to  our 
present  perplexing  world  situation,  but  prove 
originality  in  depth  and  In  vision. 

As  the  Rabbi  leaves  our  city,  our  prayers 
go  out  toi  him  and  his  dear  wife  and  children 
for  good  health  and  happiness  and  for  a  con- 
tinued fruitful  life. 

May  he  go  from  strength  to  strength. 


SUMMER  REVIEW  OF  THE  1970 
1  BUDGET 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  18.  1969 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  execu- 
tive branch  yesterday  released  a  "Sum- 
mer Review  of  the  1970  Budget."  It  is 
a  capsule  updating  of  the  administra- 
tion's April  15  revision  of  the  original 
1970  budget  submitted  last  Januarj'  by 
the  outgoing  administration.  It  reflects 
a  later  reading  on  the  economic  outlook ; 
on  revenue  estimates  and  assumptions; 
on  estimated  expenditures;  and  on  cer- 
tain pending  legislative  matters. 

REVISED    BUDGET    SURPLUS    PROJECTION 

On  tlie  unified  budget  basis,  and  tak- 
ing all  the  assumptions  into  account,  a 
budget  surplus  of  $5.9  billion  is  tenta- 
tively projected  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  1970.  This  compares  with  $3.1  bil- 
lion last  year  and  $6.3  billion  pre\-iously 
projected  by  the  administration  for  fiscal 
1970. 

REVISED    REVENUE    ESTIMATES 

Budget  revenues  are  now  projected  at 
$198.8  billion,  down  $400  million  from 
the  last  projection. 

The  gross  national  product  for  calen- 
dar 1969  is  now  estimated  at  $932  billion, 
up  $5  billion:  personal  income  is  now 
estimated  at  $745  billion,  up  $6  billion; 
and  corporate  profits  before  taxes  are 
now  estimated  at  $94,5  billion,  down  from 
$97  billion. 

About  $4  bilhon  of  the  revenue  figure 
is  dependent  upon  congressional  action 
proposed  by  the  President  but  not  yet 
taken  by  Congress, 

The  figures  assume  enactment  of  pro- 
posed u£er  ciiarge  legislation  efTective 
January  1  next.  They  also  assume  exten- 
sion of  the  surtax  at  5  percent  for  the 
last  6  months  of  fiscal  1970. 

REVISED    EXPENDITURE    ESTIMATES 

The  President  holds  to  the  $192.9  bil- 
lion spending  total  which  I.j  annoimced  . 
in  his  April  15  budget  review.  This,  de- 
spite upward  revisions  of  more  than  $2.5 
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billion  since  then  in  several  so-called  un- 
controllable items,  including  about  $1.5 
billion  chargeable  to  the  $2  billion  cush- 
ion for  certain  such  overruns  provided  in 
the  overall  expenditure  ceiling  enacted 
by  Congress  in  July.  And  on  top  of  this, 
the  President  is  proceeding  on  the  as- 
sumption that  "congressional  action  or 
inaction  to  date— on  the  budget — would 
appear  to  add  at  least  another  billion 
dollars  to  1970  spending." 

Thus,  if  the  President  holds  to  the 
April  15  projection  of  $192.9  billion  of 
budget  spending,  offsetting  cutbacks  or 
adjustments  of  about  $3.5  billion  are  nec- 
essary. The  sum  of  $3  billion  of  that  is 
assigned  by  the  President  against  mili- 
tary spending:  $0.5  billion  against  all 
other.  More  details  by  agency  are  shown 
in  tlie  summer  review. 

Postal  revenues,  which  count  in  the 
budget  as  offsets  to  expenditures,  assume 
enactment  of  postal  rate  increases  by 
January  1  next. 

FEDERAL    EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  review  which  I  am  in- 
cluding with  those  remarks  addresses  the 
question  of  Federal  civilian  employment 
for  the  new  fiscal  year  and  shows  reduc- 
tions planned  by  the  administration  be- 
low previous  projections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  full  text  of 
the  "Siunmer  Review  of  the  1970 
Budget": 

Summer  Review  of  the  1970  Budget 
This  Review  presents  revised  estimates  of 
the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970,  the 
year  ending  next  June  30.  Since  congressional 
action  has  not  been  completed  on  any  of  the 
regvilar  appropriations  bills,  the  estimates 
shown  are  necessarily  tentative  and  will  re- 
quire later  adjustment.  Moreover,  they  are 
overall  estimates  by  major  program  and 
agency,  rather  than  the  item-by-item  re- 
sults of  a  detailed  examination  such  as  is 
made  in  preparing  the  annual  budget. 

BUDGET    TOTALS 

Tlie  following  are  the  currently  estimated 
totals  of  budget  receipts  and  outlays  com- 
pared with  those  presented  in  the  April  15 
review 

TABLE  1    BUDGtT  RECEIPTS  AND  OUTLAYS-FISCAL  YEARS 
|ln  billions  ot  dollars! 


1970 


Description 


Apr,  15 

1969        esti- 

actual       mate 


Current 
esti- 
mate 


Expenditure  accoljnt: 

Receipts I. 187.8    '199.?        198.8 

E«penditures-1 183,3      192.0        191.9 

Expenditure  surplus 4.6  '7.1  6.9 

Loan  account: 

Netlending..^ 1.5  0.8  1.0 

Total  budget:      I 

Receipts.        J    .   187.8  '199.2  198.8 

Outlays  (inc.  nit  lending) 184.8  192.9  192.9 

Budget  surplus.  3.1        '6.3  5.9 

'  Updated  for  rtvised  receipts  estimates  made  May  20. 
Note:  Detail  mpy  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

As  shown  in  Table  1.  the  budget  surplus 
for  fiscal  year  1970  is  currently  estimated 
at  $5.9  billion — down  $0.4  billion  from  last 
Springs  estimate,  but  up  $2.8  billion  from 
the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  change  since 
last  Spring  is  due  to  lower  receipts  estimates. 
The  current  estimate  of  1970  budget  outlays 
remains  $192.9  billion,  as  estimated  April  15. 

Receipts  are  currently  estimated  at  $198.8 
billion,  or  $0.4  billion  below  the  May  20 
TYeasury  estimate.  The  current  estimate  re- 
flects the  effects  of   (1)    delayed  enactment 
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of  the  Administration's  user  charges  leglsla. 
tlon,  now  assumed  to  become  efTective  Jan 
uary  1.  1970,  (2)  updated  economic  assump- 
tions, and  (3)  reestimates  ba^ed  on  recent 
experience  with  collections.  The  current  esti- 
mate assumes  congressional  action  to  con- 
tinue the  surt.^x  at  a  reduced  5'.;  level  for 
the  last  six  months  of  fiscal  1970  as  well  as 
enactment  of  the  other  provisions  of  the 
Administration's  tax  proposals  presented  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  Septem- 
ber 4. 

Included  In  the  above  totals  are  the  trans- 
actions of  the  government's  trust  funds,  for 
which  outlavE  are  now  estimated  at  S47.5  bil- 
lion and  receipts  at  $57.6  billion,  including 
$8.0  billion  of  intragovernmental  receipts. 

FISCAL    POLICY 

Under  present  circumstances,  a  1970 
budget  surplus  of  approximately  $6  billion  is 
essential  to  helping  bring  inflationary  pres- 
sures under  control  To  this  end,  the  Presi- 
dent has:  (11  urged  enactment  of  the  surtax 
extension  at  5'";  from  January  through  June 
1970,  (2)  taken  administrative  action  to  hold 
1970  budget  outlays  wthln  the  $192.9  billion 
total  estimated  on  April  15.  and  (3)  directed 
a  deferral  of  75''>  of  all  new  direct  Federal 
construction  projects  and  strongly  urged 
State  and  local  governments  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Federal  Government  by  cutting 
back  their  own  construction  plans. 

The  commitment  to  hold  1970  spending 
within  a  total  of  $192  9  billion  Is  expected 
to  keep  outlays  below  the  level  of  the  legal 
limitation  on"  1970  outlays  enacted  by  the 
Congress  in  July.  The  congressional  limit  was 
established  at  $191.9  billion  subject  to  ad- 
justment in  two  ways.  First,  the  net  effect 
of  congressional  action  or  inaction  on  the 
budget  adjusts  the  ceiling  automatically, 
except  for  the  first  $1  billion  of  net  reduc- 
tions Second,  the  President  may  adjust  the 
celling  for  certain  administratively  uncon- 
trollable Items  specified  In  the  Act  up  to 
an  increase  of  $2  billion.  As  of  August  31. 
the  President  specified  revisions  of  $15 
billion  under  the  latter  provisions  so  that 
the  legal  celling  now  stands  at  $193.4  billion. 
However,  the  President  announced  that, 
even  if  congressional  action  permitted  a 
higher  level  of  spending,  he  would  hold  the 
total  admlnlstratlvelv  to  a  maximum  of 
$192.9  billion.  The  President  Indicated  In 
July  that  there  had  already  been  a  sub- 
stantial worsening  since  April  15  in  the  out- 
look for  1970  budget  outlays.  Including  the 
$1.5  billion  noted  above  for  items  exempted 
under  the  limitation,  increases  of  more  than 
$2.5  billion  are  now  anticipated  for  uncon- 
trollable items  such  as  Interest  on  the  pub- 
lic debt.  Medicare,  social  security,  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  benefits,  reduced  receipts  from 
off-shore  oil  leases,  public  assistance  and  vet- 
erans' benefits.  CongresElonal  action  or  in- 
action to  date  would  appear  to  add  at  least 
another  billion  dollars  to  1970  spending. 

To  offset  these  Increases  the  President 
directed  agency  heads  to  reduce  total  spend- 
ing by  S3. 5  billion  The  detailed  agency  esti- 
mates contained  in  this  Review  reflect  the 
Administration's  current  plan  for  making 
those  reductions  and  holding  to  the  $192.9 
billion  total.  Taking  into  account  both  the 
original  budget  reductions  announced  on 
April  15  and  the  reductions  now  planned. 
the  following  shows  the  changes  made  by  this 
Administration  in  the  1970  budget  programs 
of  the  previous  administration. 

|ln  billions  ot  dollars! 
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As  the  pireceding  table  shows,  outlay  re- 
ductions for  military  programs  total  S4.1 
billion,  Including  the  $3  0  billion  recently 
announced  by  Secretary  Laird.  Overall  reduc- 
tions of  $3.7  billion  in  non-mihtary  programs 
have  been  offset  by  a  $0.3  billion  increase 
proposed  for  the  Food  Stamp  Program,  pro- 
ducing the  $3.4  billion  net  reduction. 

BUDGET  RECEIPTS 

The  current  estimate  of  budget  receipts  in 
fiscal  1970  is  $198.8  billion,  or  $0.4  billion 
below  the  May  20  estimate.  This  relatively 
small  cliange  In  estimated  total  receipts  re- 
flects a  number  of  offsetting  changes  in  com- 
ponents of  the  total. 

Economic  assumptions:  Tlie  current  esti- 
mate of  fiscal  year  1970  receipts  reflects  the 
economic  assumptions  shown  in  Table  2. 
Changes  in  May  20  assumptions  have  l>een 
made  mainly  because  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment has  revised  National  Income  Account 
data  for  recent  years,  raising  the  gross  na- 
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tlonal  product  and  lowering  corporate  profits 

for  both  1968  and  1969. 

TABLE  2.-EC0N0li«IC  ASSUMPTIONS.  CALENDAR  YEAR  1969 

|ln  billions  ol  dollarsl 


May  20 
esbmate 


Gross  nalionil  product 

Personal  income 

Corporate  profits  before  taxes. 


927 

739 
S7 


Current 
estimate 


8-  1t« 


932 

745 
94  !i 


Changes    In    Budget    Receipts :' Table    3 

shows  preliminary  figures  fcr  1969  receipts 
and  the  May  20  and  current  eEtlmates  for 
fiscal  year  1970  The  changes  between  the 
May  20  and  the  current  1970  estimates  re- 
flect the  updated  economic  assumptions,  re- 
cent experience  with  collections,  a  change 
In  the  estimate  of  receipts  from  u.^cr  charges, 
and  the  Administration's  tax  relief  and  re- 
form proposals  of  September  4. 


TABLE  3.— CHANGE  IN  BUDGET  TECEIPTS.  BY  EOURCE 
Fiscal  years.  In  billions  of  dollars 


Source 


Individual  mcorre  taxes 

Corporation  mcon-e  taxes 

Lnipiovn'enl  taxes 

UneiPI'toyn'enl  insurance 

FreiniuH'S  Icr  ollie'  insurance  and  retirement 

Excise  laxer 

Istale  and  gill  taxes 

Custoii'S... 

^.lsce  lancous  receipts 

Total 


Apr.  15 
reductions 

Current 
reductions 

Total 
reductions 

Military' 

-1.1 

-3.0 
-0.5 

-4.1 

Other  (net) 

-2.9 

-3.4 

Total 

-4.0 

-3.5 

-7.5 

'  Department  ot  Detense,  milrtary  functions,  and  military 
assistance. 


1970 

1969 

May  20 

Current 

actual 

estimate 

estimate 

Cbante 

87.2 

El.O 

91.1 

+fl.l 

36.7 

39.  U 

28.5 

-.5 

34.2 

3t:.7 

38.7 

0 

3.: 

3.4 

3.4 

0 

2.3 

2.4 

2.4 

0 

15.2 

15.9 

05.8 

-.1 

3.5 

2.5 

^3.5 

0 

2.3 

2.2 

2.3 

+.1 

3.0 

3.1 

3.1 

0 

187.8 

1SS.2 

198.  < 

-.4 

Kote:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding 

The  tax  legislation  assumptions  underly- 
ing the  individual,  corporate,  and  excise  tax 
figures  used  in  Table  3  are  shown  in  Table  4. 
About  $4  billion  of  revenue  in  fiscal  year 
1970  is  dependent  upon  congressional  action 
proposed  by  the  President  but  not  yet  taken 
by  Congress.  The  relief  and  reform  provisions 
of  the  Administrations  tax  reform  bill  are 
offsetting  in  fiscal  1970.  reducing  individual 
income  taxes  by  $0.4  billion  and  increasing 
corporate  taxes  by  the  same  amount. 
Table  4. — Efject  of  tax  legislation  on  budget 
receipts  estimates,  fiscal  1970 
(In  billions  of  dollars] 

Individual  income  taxes: 

Present   law 89.4 

Surcharge:   6  months  extension  at  5 

percent    1-7 

Repeal  of  investment  credit .4 

Administration's  tax  reform  pro- 
posals      —-4 

Total    --- - -  91-  1 

Corporate  Income  taxes: 

Present   law 36.9 

Surcharge :    6  months  extension  at  6 

percent    -3 

Repeal  of  investment  credit .9 

Administration's  tax  reform  pro- 
posals         •* 

Total    38.6 

Excise  taxes: 

Present   law 15.  1 

Extension  at  present  rates  after 
Jan.  1.  1970 0.5 

F*roposed  user  charges  (6  months 
only)    -2 

Total    15-8 

BUDGET  OUTLAT8 

Budget  outlay  estimates  for  each  Depart- 
ment and  agency  reflect  the  results  of  con- 


gressional action  or  inaction  to  date,  un- 
controllable program  Increases,  and  the  re- 
quired cutbacks  to  meet  the  President's  com- 
mitment to  ho'.d  spending  to  $192.8  billion. 

Table  6  shows  the  estimates  and  changes 
for  each  agency  in  totil.  Major  decreases  from 
the  April  estimates  are: 

Housing  and  Urban  Development.  $162 
million:  The  estimated  decrease  reflects  a 
reduction  in  the  expected  rate  cf  disburse- 
ment of  funds  for  Model  Cities  and  several 
other  assistance  programs.  partl.\lly  offset  by 
anticipated  increases  in  the  disbursement  of 
funds  committed  in  prior  years  for  such  pro- 
grams as  Urban  Renewal  and  special  gov- 
ernment  mortgage   assistance. 

Department  of  Transportation.  -$216  mil- 
lion: Approximately  one-half  of  this  reduc- 
tion Is  In  highway  related  programs  Other 
reductions  include  expenditures  for  airways 
and  airports  development,  because  the  pro- 
posed user  charge  legislation  that  would  pro- 
vide the  necessary  financing  has  not  yet  been 
enacted. 

Department  of  Defense,  Military  and  Mili- 
tary assistance.  -&3.000  mllhon:  This  de- 
crease in  Defense  outlays  is  produced  by  a 
number  of  factors.  Included  are  a  S500  mil- 
lion reduction  In  non-Southeast  Asia  Army 
operations,  maintenance,  and  training:  the 
deactivation  of  more  than  100  Navy  ships. 
Including  the  battleship  New  Jersey:  and.  a 
reduction  of  300.000  flying  hours  In  the  non- 
Southeast  Asia  Air  Force  training  program. 
Major  increases  over  the  April  15  estimates 
are: 

Agriculture,  -  $434  minion:  The  estimated 
increase  arises  principally  from  the  assump- 
tion that  Congress  is  unlikely  to  eliminate 
the  special  milk  and  agricultural  conserva- 
tion programs  and  frcm  the  .Administration's 
proposed  expansion  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. This  estimate  also  reflects  (a)  In- 
creases for  the  Forest  Service,  primarily  for 
fighting  forest  fires  and  ib)  measures  taken 
to  increase  timber  suppUe*. 
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his  might,  but  all  may  glory  In  being  merci- 
ful. Just  an'l  righteous.  He  learned  from 
Ezekiel  how  man  may  achieve  a  righteous  life 
in  a  happier  world.  Prom  the  prophets  he  also 
learned  how  a  helpless  people,  after  being  in 
captivity,  built  and  created  upon  ruins  for- 
ever to  be  enshrined  in  an  epic  book.  He 
learned  of  communities  in  the  Middle  Ages 
which  despite  humiliation,  cruelty  and  in- 
quisition were  inspired  by  their  spiritual 
leaders  to  overcome  unbearable  tortures  with 
courage,  hope  and  faith 

He  learned  about  a  feudal  era  when  the 
world  was  spiritually  stagnant.  The  Jewish 
people  continued,  in  hardship  and  despair, 
to  be  torchbearers  of  learning.  And  we  may 
all  learn  from  recent  history  how  the  world 
suddenly  became  mute  and  without  a  con- 
science allowed  a  people  to  be  slaughtered, 
murdered  and  massacred,  the  innocent  and 
young,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  but  still 
the  victims  were  steadfast  in  their  faith  and 
gave  their  dead  souls  meaning  and  signif- 
icance so  that  others  will  continue  and  keep 
aloft  the  grand  traditions  that  have  been  so 
vital  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

He  learned  from  the  literature  culled  from 
the  ashes  that  the  martyred  men  in  the  War- 
saw ghetto,  humiliated,  betrayed,  forsaken, 
defenseless,  never  wavered  in  their  faith,  as 
Yosele  Rikower  writes  in  his  last  message  to 
posterity:  "I  cling  to  my  faith  not  in  spite 
of  the  cruel  treatment  of  us  but  precisely 
because  of  the  inhuman  treatment  ...  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  be  one  of  those  who 
spawned  and  raised  the  criminals  respon- 
sible for  the  cruel  and  horrible  deeds  that 
have  been  perpetrated  against  us  and  hu- 
manity." 

The  same  expression  of  faith  one  finds  in 
my  book  The  Scroll  of  Agony  where  the 
diarist  Chalm  Kaplan,  who  perished  in  Tre- 
blinka.  quotes  the  Hebrew  poet  Haylm 
Nachman  Blalik  in  connection  with  the 
Kishinev  Pogrom,  but  applies  it  to  the  War- 
saw Ghetto.  Why  are  there  no  suicides 
among  Jews  in  the  ghetto  in  these  horrible 
and  inhuman  days?  Because:  "One  spark 
is  hidden  In  the  stronghold  of  my  heart, 
one  little  spark,  but  it  is  all  mine.  I  borrowed 
it  from  no  one,  nor  did  I  steal  it.  For  it  is  of 
me  and  within  me." 

Prom  the  Halutzlm  he  learned  how  they 
challenged  the  earth  to  reclaim  its  barren 
land,  to  repudiate  the  badge  of  shame  of  a 
nomad  people  to  become  the  master  of  its 
own  destiny.  From  the  Yishuv.  before  the 
emergence  of  the  State  of  Israel,  he  learned 
to  understand  the  boldness  of  the  Maccabees 
as  well  as  the  art  of  control,  and  how  to 
walk  humbly  with  God  and  live  with  modera- 
tion and  austerity. 

From  the  Kibbutz  he  learned  how  one  must 
offer  the  finest  human  material  for  the  most 
responsible  and  exciting  tasks  in  order  to 
fulfill  an  historic  mission.  From  the  Six  Day 
War  he  learned  of  a  display  of  incredible 
vitality  for  the  achievement  of  the  spirit. 
And  from  the  new  State  of  Israel  he  learned 
the  meaning  of  solidarity,  mutual  responsi- 
bility and  the  donning  of  flesh  on  the  dry 
bones  of  Jewish  life.  Indeed,  it  takes  a  special 
kind  of  education  and  dedication  to  learning 
to  become  a  great  spiritual  leader  with  un- 
shakeable  convictions  and  faith  in  the  moral 
standards  of  humanity  to  protest  with  dig- 
nity and  majesty,  so  that  we  may  all  say: 
"Let  there  be   light." 

Rabbi  Landman's  thesis  for  his  doctorate 
on  Jewish  Laic  in  the  Diaspora  is.  in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  scholars, 
our  own  professor.  Dr.  Solomon  Zeltlin,  a 
study  "full  of  new  insights  and  Ideas,  Indis- 
pensable for  historians  of  the  Middle  Ages." 
How  Jewish  law  provided  a  means  for  Jewish 
survival  in  the  Diaspora  is  a  most  fascinating 
stibject.  Also,  Jewish  law,  as  we  see  it,  evolv- 
ing from  century  to  century  and  continent 
to  continent,  had  certain  special  and  distinc- 
tive features  that  made  it  particularly  fit  for 
comparative  study.  Indeed,  what  other  laws 
could  boast  of  a  law  that  had  two  thousand 
years  of  history  after  the  complete  disap- 
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pearance  of  the  political  state?  Scholars, 
writes  the  late  Prof.  Edmund  Cahn,  had 
Imagined  the  possibility  of  a  state  without 
laws.  Plato,  in  fact,  envisioned  Just  such  a 
state  in  his  Republic.  But  here  (in  Judaism) 
was  the  very  opposite  phenomenon — laws 
without  a  state!  Here  was  a  system  of  law 
operating,  evolving  and  thriving  with  no 
army,  no  police,  not  even  a  sheriff  to  enforce 
it.  Surely,  such  a  system  might  have  much 
to  teach  others  about  technical  and  socio- 
logical methods  of  law  enforcement. 

Rabbi  Landman's  work  is  a  great  contribu- 
tion and,  indeed,  a  pioneering  task. 

I  observed  Rabbi  Landman  at  The  Dropsle 
College  as  a  teacher  and  leader.  I  found  him 
to  be  a  man  beloved  by  his  students  and  one 
whose  scholarship  and  sense  of  creativity  will 
continue  to  be  a  veritable  overflowing  foun- 
tain. His  recent  artlclee,  especially  the  one 
on  "Law  and  Conscience — The  Jewish  View." 
are  not  only  a  major  contribution  to  our 
present  perplexing  world  situation,  but  prove 
originality  in  depth  and  In  vision. 

As  the  Rabbi  leaves  our  city,  our  prayers 
go  out  to  him  and  his  dear  wife  and  children 
for  good  health  and  happiness  and  for  a  con- 
tinued fruitful  life. 

May  he  go  from  strength  to  strength. 


SUMMER  REVIEW  OF  THE  1970 
BUDGET 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  18,  1969 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  execu- 
tive branch  yesterday  released  a  "Sum- 
mer Review  of  the  1970  Budget."  It  is 
a  capsule  updating  of  the  administra- 
tion's April  15  revision  of  the  original 
1970  budget  submttted  last  January  by 
the  outgoing  administration.  It  reflects 
a  later  reading  on  the  economic  outlook; 
on  revenue  estimates  and  assumptions; 
on  estimated  expenditures;  and  on  cer- 
tain pending  legislative  matters. 

REVISED    BtTDGET    SUBPLUS    PROJECTION 

On  the  unified  budget  basis,  and  tak- 
ing all  the  assumptions  into  account,  a 
budget  surplus  of  $5.9  billion  is  tenta- 
tively projected  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  1970.  This  compares  with  $3.1  bil- 
lion last  year  and  $6.3  billion  previously 
projected  by  the  administration  for  fiscal 
1970. 

REVISED    REVENtTE    ESTIMATES 

Budget  revenues  are  now  projected  at 
$198  8  billion,  down  $400  million  from 
the  last  projection. 

The  gross  national  product  for  calen- 
dar 1969  is  now  estimated  at  $932  billion, 
up  $5  billion:  personal  income  is  now 
estimated  at  $745  billion,  up  $6  billion; 
and  corporate  profits  before  taxes  are 
now  estimated  at  $94.5  billion,  down  from 
$97  billion. 

About  $4  billion  of  the  revenue  figure 
is  dependent  upon  congressional  action 
proposed  by  the  President  but  not  yet 
taken  by  Congress. 

The  figures  assume  enactment  of  pro- 
posed user  charge  legislation  effective 
January  1  next.  They  also  assume  exten- 
sion of  the  surtax  at  5  percent  for  the 
last  6  months  of  fiscal  1970. 

REVISED    EXPENDITURE    ESTIMATES 

The  President  holds  to  the  $192.9  bil- 
lion spending  total  which  Lj  announced 
in  his  April  15  budget  review.  This,  de- 
spite upward  revisions  of  more  than  $2.5 
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billion  since  then  in  several  so-called  un- 
controllable items,  including  about  $1.5 
billion  chargeable  to  the  $2  billion  cush- 
ion for  certain  such  overruns  provided  in 
the  overall  expenditure  ceiling  enacted 
by  Congress  in  July.  And  on  top  of  this, 
the  President  is  proceeding  on  the  as- 
sumption that  "congressional  action  or 
inaction  to  date — on  the  budget — would 
appear  to  add  at  least  another  billion 
dollars  to  1970  spending." 

Thus,  if  the  President  holds  to  the 
April  15  projection  of  $192.9  billion  of 
budget  spending,  offsetting  cutbacks  or 
adjustments  of  about  $3.5  billion  are  nec- 
essary. The  sum  of  $3  billion  of  that  is 
assigned  by  the  President  against  mili- 
tary spending:  $0.5  billion  against  all 
other.  More  details  by  agency  are  showTi 
in  the  summer  review. 

Postal  revenues,  which  count  in  the 
budget  as  offsets  to  expenditures,  assume 
enactment  of  postal  rate  increases  by 
January  1  next. 

FEDERAL    EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  review  which  I  am  in- 
cluding with  those  remarks  addresses  the 
question  of  Federal  civilian  employment 
for  the  new  fiscal  year  and  shows  reduc- 
tions planned  by  the  administration  be- 
low previous  projections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  full  text  of 
the  "Summer  Review  of  the  1970 
Budget": 

Summer  Review  of  the  1970  Budget 

This  Review  presents  revised  estimates  of 
the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970.  the 
year  ending  next  June  30.  Since  congressional 
action  has  not  been  completed  on  any  of  the 
regular  appropriations  bills,  the  estimates 
shown  are  necessarily  tentative  and  will  re- 
quire later  adjustment.  Moreover,  they  are 
overall  estimates  by  major  program  and 
agency,  rather  than  the  item-by-ltem  re- 
sults of  a  detailed  examination  such  as  Is 
made  In  preparing  the  annual  budget. 

BUDGET    TOTALS 

The  following  are  the  currently  estimated 
totals  of  budget  receipts  and  outlays  com- 
pared with  those  presented  in  the  April  15 
review. 

TABLE  I.  BUDGET  RECEIPTS  AND  OUTLAYS-FISCAL  YEARS 
|ln  billions  of  dallars] 


1969 

actual 

1970 

Description 

Apr.  15 
esti- 
mate 

Current 
esti- 
mate 

Expenditure  account: 
Receipts        

187.8 
183.3 

'199.2 
192.0 

198.8 

Expenditures 

191.9 

Expenditure  surplus 

4.6 

1.5 

187.8 
184.8 

«7.1 

0.8 

1199  2 
192.9 

6.9 

Loan  account: 

Net  lending 

Total  budget. 

Receipts                              

1.0 
198.8 

Outlays  (inc.  net  lending) 

192.9 

Budget  surplus 

3.1 

'6.3 

5.9 

<  Updated  for  revised  receipts  estimates  made  May  20. 
Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

As  shown  in  Table  1.  the  budget  surplus 
for  fiscal  year  1970  Is  currently  estimated 
at  $5.9  billion — down  $0.4  billion  from  last 
Spring's  estimate,  but  up  $2.8  billion  from 
the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  change  since 
last  Spring  Is  due  to  lower  receipts  estimates. 
The  current  estimate  of  1970  budget  outlays 
remains  $192.9  billion,  as  estimated  April  15. 

Receipts  are  currently  estimated  at  $198.8 
'  billion,  or  $0.4  billion  below  the  May  20 
Treasury  estimate.  The  current  estimate  re- 
flects the  effects  of  (1)   delayed  enactment 
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of  the  Administration's  user  charges  legisla- 
tion, now  assumed  to  become  effective  Jan- 
uary 1.  1970,  (2)  updated  economic  eiSEump- 
tlons,  and  (3)  reestimates  based  on  recent 
experience  with  collections.  The  current  esti- 
mate assumes  congressional  action  to  con- 
tinue the  surtax  at  a  reduced  5°i  level  for 
the  last  six  months  of  fiscal  1970  as  well  as 
enactment  of  the  other  provisions  of  the 
Administration's  tax  proposals  presented  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  Septem- 
ber 4. 

Included  In  the  above  totals  are  the  trans- 
actions of  the  goveriunent's  trust  funds,  for 
which  outlays  are  now  estimated  at  847.5  bil- 
lion and  receipts  at  $57.6  billion.  Including 
$8.0  billion  of  Intragovernmental  receipts. 

riSCAL   POLICT 

Under  present  circumstances,  a  1970 
budget  surplus  of  approximately  $6  billion  is 
essential  to  helping  bring  inflationary  pres- 
sures under  control.  To  this  end,  the  Presi- 
dent has:  (1)  urged  enactment  of  the  surtax 
extension  at  5%  from  January  through  June 
1970,  (2)  taken  administrative  action  to  hold 
1970  budget  outlays  within  the  $192.9  billion 
totil  estimated  on  April  15,  and  (3 1  directed 
a  deferral  of  75%  of  all  new  direct  Federal 
construction  projects  and  strongly  urged 
State  and_local  governments  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Federal  Government  by  cutting 
back  their  own  construction  plans. 

The  commitment  to  hold  1970  spending 
within  a  total  of  $192.9  billion  Is  expected 
to  keep  outlays  below  the  level  of  the  legal 
limitation  on  1970  outlays  enacted  by  the 
Congress  In  July.  The  congressional  limit  was 
established  at  $191.9  billion  subject  to  ad- 
justment In  two  ways.  First,  the  net  effect 
of  congressional  action  or  Inaction  on  the 
budget  adjusts  the  celling  automatically, 
except  for  the  first  $1  bUlion  of  net  reduc- 
tions. Second,  the  President  may  adjust  the 
celling  for  certain  administratively  uncon- 
trollable items  specified  In  the  Act  up  to 
an  Increase  of  $2  billion.  As  of  August  31. 
the  President  specified  revisions  of  $1.5 
billion  under  the  latter  provisions  so  that 
the  legal  celling  now  stands  at  $193.4  billion. 

However,  the  President  announced  that, 
even  if  congressional  action  permitted  a 
higher  level  of  spending,  he  would  hold  the 
total  administratively  to  a  maximum  of 
$192.9  billion.  The  President  Indicated  In 
July  that  there  had  already  been  a  sub- 
stantial worsening  since  April  15  in  the  out- 
look for  1970  budget  outlays.  Including  the 
$1.5  billion  noted  above  for  items  exempted 
under  the  limitation.  Increases  of  more  than 
$2.5  billion  are  now  anticipated  for  uncon- 
trollable items  such  as  interest  on  the  pub- 
lic debt.  Medicare,  social  security,  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  benefits,  reduced  receipts  from 
off-shore  oil  leases,  public  assistance  and  vet- 
erans' benefits.  Congressional  action  or  in- 
action to  date  would  appear  to  add  at  least 
another  billion  dollars  to  1970  spending. 

To  offset  these  Increases  the  President 
directed  agency  heads  to  reduce  total  spend- 
ing by  $3.5  bililon.  The  detailed  agency  esti- 
mates contained  in  this  Review  reflect  the 
Administration's  current  plan  for  making 
those  reductions  and  holding  to  the  $192.9 
billion  total.  Taking  into  account  both  the 
original  budget  reductions  announced  on 
April  15  and  the  reductions  now  planned, 
the  following  shows  the  changes  made  by  this 
Administration  in  the  1970  budget  programs 
of  the  previous  administration. 

|ln  billions  ot  dollars] 


Apr.  15  Current  Total 

reductions  reductions  reductions 

*^^"y' -1.1  -3.0  -4.1 

0*e'(net) -2.9  -0.5  -3.4 

Total -4.0  -3.5  -7.5 

'  Department  of  Defense,  military  furKtioat,  ind  militiry 
assisUnce. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  the  preceding  table  shows,  outlay  re- 
ductions for  military  programs  total  $4.1 
billion,  Including  the  $3.0  bUllon  recently 
announced  by  Secretary  Laird.  Overall  reduc- 
tions of  $3.7  billion  in  non-military  programs 
have  been  offset  by  a  $0.3  bililon  Increase 
proposed  for  the  Food  Stamp  Program,  pro- 
ducing the  $3.4  billion  net  reduction. 

BtnxsET  receipts 

The  current  estimate  of  budget  receipts  In 
fiscal  1970  Is  $198.8  billion,  or  $0.4  billion 
below  the  May  20  estimate.  This  relatively 
small  change  In  estimated  total  receipts  re- 
flects a  number  of  offsetting  changes  In  com- 
ponents of  the  total. 

Economic  assumptions:  The  current  esti- 
mate of  fiscal  year  1970  receipts  reflects  the 
economic  assumptions  shown  In  Table  2. 
Changes  In  May  20  assumptions  have  been 
made  mainly  because  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment has  revised  National  Income  Account 
data  for  recent  years,  raising  the  gross  na- 
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tlonal  product  and  lowering  corporate  profits 

for  both  1968  and  1969. 

TABLE  2.— ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS,  CALENDAR  YEAR  1969 

|ln  billions  Of  dollani 


May  20 

estimate 

Correflt 
estimate 

Gross  national  product. 

927 
739 
97 

932 

Personal  income 

745 

Corporate  profits  before  taxes 

94H 

Changes  In  Budget  Receipts:  Table  3 
shows  preliminary  figures  for  1969  receipts 
and  the  May  20  and  current  estimates  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  The  changes  ijetwecn  the 
May  20  and  the  current  1970  estimates  re- 
flect the  updated  economic  assumptions,  re- 
cent experience  with  collections,  a  change 
In  the  estimate  of  receipts  from  user  charges, 
and  the  Administration's  tax  relief  and  re- 
form proposals  of  September  4. 


TABLE  3.-CHANGE  IN  BUDGET  RECEIPTS,  BY  SOURCE 
IFiscai  years.  In  billions  ol  dollars. 


Source 


1970 


1969 

actual 


May  20 
estimate 


Current 
estimate 


Change 


Individual  income  taxes —.....,...... 

Corporation  income  taxes 

LmpioymenI  taxes 

Unemployment  insurance 

Premiums  for  other  insurance  and  letiieiiieirt., 

Excise  taxes 

Estate  and  gilt  taxes 

Customs .     

Miscellaneous  receipts 

ToUl 


87.2 

Sl.O 

91.1 

-t-ai 

36.7 

39.0 

38.5 

-.S 

34.2 

38.7 

38.7 

0 

3.3 

3.4 

3.4 

0 

2.3 

2.4 

2.4 

0 

15.2 

15.9 

15.8 

-.1 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

0 

2.3 

2.2 

2.3 

+.1 

3.0 

3.1 

3.1 

0 

M7.8 


199.2 


198. 8 


-.4 


Note :  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

The  tax  legislation  assumptions  underly- 
ing the  Individual,  corporate,  and  excise  tax 
figures  used  in  Table  3  are  shown  In  Table  4. 
About  $4  billion  of  revenue  in  fiscal  year 
1970  is  dependent  upon  congressional  action 
proposed  by  the  President  but  not  yet  taken 
by  Congress.  The  relief  and  reform  provisions 
of  the  Administration's  tax  reform  bill  are 
offsetting  in  fiscal  1970,  reducing  individual 
Income  taxes  by  $0.4  billion  and  Increasing 
corporate  taxes  by  the  same  amount. 

Table  4. — Effect  of  tax  legislation  on  budget 
receipts  estimates,  fiscal  1970 
[In  billions  of  dollars] 
Individual  Income  taxes: 

Present   law 89.4 

Surcharge:    6  months  extension  at  5 

percent    1.7 

Repeal  of  Investment  credit .4 

Administration's     tax     reform     pro- 
posals     —.4 

Total    91.  1 

Corporate  Income  taxes: 

Present   law 36.9 

Surcharge:    6  months  extension  at  5 

percent    .3 

Repeal   of  Investment  credit .9 

Administration's     tax     reform    pro- 
posals   .4 

Total    38.6 

Excise  taxes: 

Present  law 15. 1 

Extension     at     present     rates     after 

Jan    1.  1970 0.5 

Proposed     user    charges     (6    months 

only)    .2 

Total    16.8 

BtraCBT   OtTTLATS 

Budget  outlay  estimates  for  each  Depart- 
ment and  agency  reflect  the  results  ot  con- 


gressional action  or  Inaction  to  date,  un- 
controllable program  Increases,  and  the  re- 
quired cutbacks  to  meet  the  President's  com- 
mitment to  hold  spending  to  $192.9  billion. 

Table  6  shows  the  estimates  and  changes 
for  each  agency  in  total.  Major  decreases  from 
the  April  estimates  are: 

Housing  and  Urban  Development,  —$162 
million:  The  estimated  decrease  reflects  a 
reduction  In  the  expected  rate  of  disburse- 
ment of  funds  for  Model  Cities  and  several 
other  assistance  programs,  partially  offset  by 
anticipated  increases  in  the  disbursement  of 
funds  committed  in  prior  years  for  such  pro- 
grams as  Urban  Renewal  and  special  gov- 
ernment  mortgage   assistance. 

Department  of  Transportation,  — $216  mil- 
lion: Approximately  one-half  of  this  reduc- 
tion Is  In  highway  related  programs  Other 
reductions  Include  expenditures  for  airways 
and  airports  development,  because  the  pro- 
posed user  charge  legislation  that  would  pro- 
vide the  necessary  financing  has  not  yet  been 
enacted. 

Department  of  Defense,  Military  and  Mili- 
tary assistance,  —  $3,000  million:  This  de- 
crease in  Defense  outlays  is  produced  by  a 
number  of  factors.  Included  are  a  $500  mil- 
lion reduction  In  non-Southeast  Asia  Arnny 
operations,  maintenance,  and  training;  the 
deactivation  of  more  than  100  Navy  ships. 
Including  the  battleship  New  Jersey;  and,  a 
reduction  of  300,000  flying  hours  in  the  non- 
Southeast  Asia  Air  Force  training  program. 

Major  increases  over  the  April  18  estimates 
are: 

Agriculture.  -  $434  million:  The  estimated 
increase  arises  principally  from  the  assump- 
tion that  Congress  is  unlikely  to  eliminate 
the  special  milk  and  agricultural  conserva- 
tion programs  and  from  the  Administration's 
proposed  expansion  of  the  food  stajnp  pro- 
gram. This  estimate  also  reflects  (a)  in- 
creases for  the  Forest  Service,  primarily  for 
fighting  forest  fires,  and  (bi  measures  taken 
to  Increase  Umber  suppUes. 
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Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  -!-$565 
million:  Higher  utilization  rates  and  medical 
care  costs  in  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pro- 
grams, and  continuing  Increases  In  mainte- 
nance payments  are  primarily  responsible  for 
the  indicated  rise.  The  increases  are  offset  In 
part  by  reductions  in  other  programs.  The 
present  estimate  assumes  that  higher  appro- 
priations likely  to  be  voted  by  the  Congress 
win  not  be  spent  or  will  be  offset  by  reduc- 
tions elsewhere. 

Interior,  -'-$286  million:  The  increase  re- 
flects a  downward  reestimate  of  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  receipts,  unforeseen  expendi- 
tures for  fire  and  storm  damage,  and  late 
congressional  action  on  1969  supplementals. 
The  increase  Is  partially  offset  by  a  down- 
ward reestimate  of  outlays  for  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund. 

Post  Office,  -f-t417  million:  Delayed  enact- 
ment of  the  Postal  Rate  Increase  Bill  is 
primarily  responsible  for  the  Increase  shown. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

An  effective  date  of  Jan.  1.  1970  Is  now  as- 
sumed for  postal  rate  Increases. 

Treasury,  -|-$885  million:  This  Increase  Is 
due  primarily  to  higher  interest  rates  than 
earlier  anticipated. 

Veterans'  Administration,  -|-$386  million: 
Change  reflects  continuing  Increases  in  bene- 
fit caseloads  and  unit  costs  in  the  compensa- 
tion and  pension  programs — partly  from 
congressional  liberalizations — and  several 
months'  delay  in  enactment  of  proposed 
legislation  to  eliminate  certain  outmoded  and 
duplicative  benefits. 

Civil  Service  Commission,  -!-$125  million: 
Increase  Is  due  mainly  to  higher  than  an- 
ticipated retirement  claims  and  mandatory 
cost-of-living  Increases  for  annuitants. 

FEDERAL    EliIPLOYMENT 

As  stated  by  the  President  In  his  July  an- 
nouncement of  the  additional  $3.5  billion  cut 
in  Federal  spending,  a  further  reduction  will 
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be    made    in    Federal    civilian    employment 
budgeted  for  fiscal  year   1970. 

The  level  of  full-time  civilian  employment 
In  the  Executive  Branch  for  June  30.  1970  Is 
now  estimated  at  2.594,800.  or  50.900  fewer 
than  the  2,645.700  announced  on  April  15, 
1969  and  98,700  fewer  than  estimated  in 
January  by  the  previous  Administration.  As 
can  be  seen  from  Table  5,  reductions  from  the 
April  celling  have  been  applied  selectively  to 
the  various  agencies.  The  bulk  of  the  de- 
crease falls  on  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Agencies  with  major  overseas  employment 
also  bear  a  proportionately  greater  share  of 
the  cutback.  This  latest  reduction  of  50.900 
will  be  attained  even  with  the  provision  of  a 
substantially  increased  contingency  allow- 
ance, which  is  designed  to  give  the  President 
greater  fiexibility  In  reallocating  personnel 
resources  than  was  possible  under  the  em- 
ployment limitations  of  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1968. 


TABLE  5.-FULL-TIME  PERMANENT  EMPLOYKItNT  IN  THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  AS  OF  JUNE  30 
lEmployment  levels  In  ttiousandsj 


1970 


Agency 


1969 
actual 


January 
estimate 


April 
celling 


August 
ceiling 


April- 
August 
difference 


1,810.7      1,784.0      1,732.9 


DOD,  military  and  military  assistance...  1,225.9  1,235.0  1.215.0  1.166.4 

PostOffice - 562.4  575.7  569.0  566.5 

Subtotal...- 1.788.3 

Agriculture ~  83.4  86.4  82.7  82.0 

Commerce 25.4  26.0  25.5  25.3 

DOD,  Civil 31.2  31.4  31.3  30.7 

HEW 102.9  106.7  102.6  '  101. 1 

HUD , 14.3  16.8  15.3  15.0 

Interior 58.2  60.9  59.7  58.8 

Justice 35.1  36.6  38.2  37.8 

Labor 9.7  9.7  9.6  "10.0 

State 24.7  24.6  24.2  23.8 

Transportation 60.4  65.4  63.7  63.0 

Treasury 80.0  85.1  83.4  83.3 

AEC 7.0  7.3  7.0  7.0 


-48.6 
-2.5 

i 

-51.1 

^7? 

-.2 
-.6 
-1.5 
-.3 
-.9 
-.4 
+.4 
-.4 
-.7 
-.1 


1970 


Agency 


1%9      January 
actual     estimate 


April 
ceiling 


August 
ceiling 


April- 
August 
ditlerence 


GSA 36.2  38.1 

NASA 31.7  31.5 

VA _ 147.6  152.3 

Ottier  agencies: 

AID 15.8  15.9 

GEO 2.9  2.9 

SSS 6.6  7.0 

SBA 4.1  4.2 

TVA 12.0  12.6 

Panama  Canal 14.7  15  2 

USIA 10.5  11.0 

Miscellaneous  agencies 31.2  32.8 

Subtotal...  

Allowance  for  contingencies 

Total. 


36.3 

31.5 

147.6 

15.7 

2.9 

6.9 

4.2 

12.5 

15.1 

10.8 

32.6 


36.3 
31.3 
148.5 

15  0 
'2.2 
6.8 
4.1 
12.3 
14.7 
10.1 
32.6 


-0.2 
-I-.9 

-.7 
-.7 
-.1 
-.1 
-.2 
-.4 
-.7 


-♦- 


845.  5 

880.3 
2.5 

859.2 
2.5 

851.9 
10.0 

7  3 

+7.5 

2,633.8 

2.693.5 

2.P45.7 

2, 594. 8 

SO  9 

>  New  ceilings  Incorporate  transfers  of  function  from  GEO  to  Labor  and  HEW. 


Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


TABLE  6.— CHANGES  IN  BUDGET  OiItLAYS,  BY  AGENCY— FISCAL  YEARS 
|ln  milljonB  of  dollars! 


1970 


Agency 


1969  actual 


Apr.  15 
estimate 


Current 
estimate 


Total 
change 


Agriculture 

Commerce 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.. 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Interior 

JustiM 

Lalwr 

Post  Office 

State 

Transportation 

Treasury.. 

Corps  of  Engineers 

Foreign  economic  assist..   

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity... 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

General  Services  Administration.. 


8,431 

854 

46.592 

1,537 

834 

520 

3,475 

987 

435 

5,969 

16, 961 

1.217 

1,795 

1.801 

2,450 

430 


7,200 

1,079 

50,551 

2,823 

833 

730 

3,590 

382 

428 

6.753 

17.558 

1,158 

1,760 

1,869 

2,504 

407 


7.634 
1.050 
51.116 
2,661 
1,119 

724 
3,689 

799 

429 
6,537 
18.443 
1.1S5 
1.745 
1.819 
2,454 

476 


-t-434 

-29 

-f565 

-162 

-f286 

-6 

-1 

+417 

+  1 

-216 

+885 

+27 

-15 

-50 

-50 

+69 


1970 


Agency 


1969  actual 


Apr.  15 
estimate 


Current 
estimate 


Total 
change 


National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration  

Veterans'  Administration I...!!. 

Export-Import  Bank 

Civil  Service  Commission 

All  other  civilian  agencies 


4,247 
7,670 
246 
1.754 
3,078 


3.897 
7.554 
86 
2.565 
3.910 


3,847 
7,940 
85 
2,690 
4,075 


-50 

4-386 

-1 

-fl25 

-t-165 


and 


Subtotal  civilian  agencies 

Department   of    Defense,    military, 

military  assistance 

Allowances  for: 

Pay  increase  of  July  1, 1969 

Contingencies 

Undistributed     intrabudgetary     transac 

tions' 


111.283 
78,675 


-5. 189 


117,737 

77.893 

2,800 
200 

-5.  745 


120,  517 

74, 893 

3,000 
350 

-5,900 


+2,780 
-3,000 

-t-200 
-1-150 

-155 


Total 184,769 


192.885 


192. 860 


-25 


funds. 


Represents  Government  contributions  tor  employee  retirement  and  interest  received  by  trust    Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


ED    JENISON'S    TRIBUTE    TO 
SENATOR  DIRKSEN 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  18,  1969 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  his 
passing  on  September  7,  we  have  read 
and  heard  many  words  in  praise  of  Sen- 
ator Dirksen. 

All  through  last  week,  from  the  time 
his  body  was  borne  into  the  Capitol 


rotunda  to  lie  in  state,  one  of  the  few 
Senators  in  the  Nation's  history  that 
have  been  so  honored,  until  it  was 
lowered  into  the  prairie  soil  of  his  home 
State  of  Illinois,  which  he  loved  so  much 
and  served  so  well,  the  eulogies  poured 
in  from  ever>'  corner  of  the  United  States 
and  from  throughout  the  world,  from 
famous  leaders  and  from  humble  folk 
as  well. 

Senator  Dirksen's  place  in  history  is 
secure.  He  will  tie  remembered  along 
with  Daniel  Webster  and  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, with  Bob  Taf  t  and  Bob  LaFollette, 


and  with  Heni-y  Clay,  to  name  those 
whose  portraits  adorn  the  Senate  recep- 
tion room,  as  among  the  great  Senators 
of  all  time. 

Of  all  the  tributes  I  have  read,  none  ex- 
presses so  well  the  qualities  of  Dirksen's 
greatness,  none  explores  in  such  depth 
the  full  scope  of  his  career,  and  none  so 
reflects  the  pride  and  esteem  which  we 
in  Illinois  felt  in  the  achievements  of  our 
senior  Senator,  as  does  the  following 
editorial  by  our  former  colleague.  Ed 
Jenison,  editor  of  the  Paris  Beacon- 
News. 
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Ed  himself  has  had  a  distinguished 
political  career,  having  served  three 
terms  in  Congress  from  1947  until  1953, 
as  a  blue-ribbon  member  of  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly,  and  as  a  director  of 
the  department  of  finance  of  the  State 
of  Illinois.  His  friendship  with  Everett 
Dirksen  began  during  the  years  when 
they  represented  neighboring  congres- 
sional districts  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Ed  Jenison  drew  from  a 
wealth  of  personal  knowledge  and  ex- 
periences in  writing  his  editorial  and  I 
know  that  It  will  bring  back  memories 
to  those  Members  who.  in  the  years  fol- 
lowing World  War  II,  served  with  both 
Ed  Jenison  and  Ev  Dirksen  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 
The  article  follows : 

A  Gallant  Man 
Under  a  benevolent  sky,  they  laid  E\erett 
McKlnley  Dirltsen  to  rest  Thursday  in  the 
spot  he  chose,  among  his  fellow  citizens  In 
his  beloved  home  town  of  Pekin,  Illinois.  It 
was  both  appropriate  and  typical  of  the  great 
American,  son  of  immigrant  parents  whose 
life  proved  once  more  that  opportunity  for 
all  is  the  hallmark  of  freedom  in  a  republic. 

Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  came  back 
home  to  the  people  who  knew  him  best  and 
loved  him  most.  Thousands  of  them  lined 
the  streets  and  thronged  the  community 
cemetery  to  show  In  their  attitude  the  re- 
spect and  the  affection  in  which  he  was  held. 
Not  even  the  presence  of  a  hundred  impor- 
tant figures  from  Washington  could  take  the 
spotlight  away  from  the  tribul*  of  those  to 
whom  a  national  figure  was  "Ev."  our  con- 
gressman, then  our  senator,  but  always  "our 
neighbor  and  our  friend" 

In  its  way.  it  was  a  revelation  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  man.  For  he  was  an  "uncom- 
mon" man  who  never  forgot  the  "common 
man."  Everett  Dirksen  probably  knew  more 
people  by  their  first  names  than  any  man 
who  ever  traveled  across  the  prairies  and 
through  the  teaming  cities  of  Illinois.  Their 
problems  became  his  problems.  He  shoul- 
dered them  willingly,  and  he  battled  to  do 
something  about  them. 

The  path  from  Pekin  to  greatness  was  an 
unlikely  one,  but  it  added  yet  another  In- 
spiring chapter  to  the  history  of  our  times, 
for  it  proved  again  that  leaders  do  rise  from 
humble  origin  to  national  service. 

Ev  Dirksen  became  fatherless  at  the  tender 
age  of  five  but  he  was  blessed  with  a  sturdy 
mother  who  encoviraged  him  to  maturity.  He 
was  a  bread  winner  at  an  early  age  but  it 
did  not  keep  him  from  pursuing  the  path  of 
education.  In  relative  youth  he  was  a  man- 
ual laborer  who  became  a  skilled  worker  in 
drainage  construction.  In  later  years  he  was 
to  confound  experts  with  his  Intimate 
knowledge  of  flood  control,  land  preservation 
and  soil  conservation. 

When  World  War  I  drew  the  United  States 
into  global  conflict,  the  then  young  Dirksen 
was  an  early  volunteer  who  served  with  such 
gallantrj'  that  he  won  a  battle  field  commis- 
sion while  serving  his  country  in  Prance.  The 
courage  and  the  leadership  qualities  revealed 
under  those  harrowing  circumstances  were 
a  prelude  to  even  greater  service  In  the 
future. 

The  courage  came  in  running  for  congress 
for  the  f  rst  time  in  1930,  when  a  depression 
abroad  In  the  land  made  the  cause  of  a  Re- 
publican candidate  hopeless.  It  was  the  only 
campaign  he  ever  lost.  Two  years  later,  when 
Democrat  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was 
sweeping  the  land  for  president.  Dirksen  won 
election  to  congress.  And  he  was  re-elected 
'or  a  total  of  eight  terms,  spanning  sixteen 
years.  There  he  rose  steadily  and  certainly  to 
a  position  of  eminence  and  Influence,  and  his 
persuasive  oratory  established  him  firmly  as 
a  national  leader. 

If  the  editor  may  l>e  pardoned  a  personal 
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comment,  It  could  be  said  that  "I  knew  him 
then."  It  was  my  great  privilege  to  be  elected 
to  congress  from  a  neighboring  district  after 
World  War  II.  I  was  l>oth  young  and  green. 
Even  at  that  time  Ev  Dirksen  was  a  senior 
member  of  congress.  But  he  had  the  time  to 
be  of  help  to  every  "newcomer,"  myself  in- 
cluded. By  rare  good  fortune  my  office  was 
but  a  few  steps  away.  His  door  was  never 
closed.  He  was  always  ready  to  counsel  and 
encourage  and  stimulate  those  about  him.  I 
can  see  him  now,  at  work  at  his  desk  late  at 
night.  Books  and  papers  covered  his  desk.  But 
when  you  Interrupted  him  with  a  plea  for 
guidance  at  any  hour,  he  would  push  his 
glasses  up  on  his  forehead,  swivel  around  In 
his  chair,  and  ask  only  "What  can  I  do  for 
you?" 

In  the  years  that  followed  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  travel  many  a  mile  with  him.  particu- 
larly in  his  first  race  for  the  United  States 
Senate  In  1950.  And  memories  of  that  cam- 
paign are  not  complete  without  special  trib- 
ute to  his  "bride"  of  more  than  40  years, 
Louella  Dirksen,  who  rode  at  his  side,  served 
as  his  driver  and  his  secretary,  and  made 
friends  wherever  she  went.  The  memory  has 
to  go  on  to  cherish  years  as  a  neighbor  of  the 
Dirksens  and  their  daughter.  Joy.  now  the 
wife  of  Howard  Baker,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. And  those  years  bring  the  recollection 
of  but  another  facet  of  the  Dirksen  character. 
A  son  of  the  soil  forced  to  live  temporarily 
In  a  teeming  apartment  complex,  he  found 
nearby  "Just  a  bit  of  ground"  where  he  could 
satisfy  a  longing  to  exercise  a  "green  thumb" 
in  planting  and  cultivating  a  few  flowers.  He 
became  something  of  an  expert  in  this,  as 
he  did  in  all  things,  and  ultimately,  as  a 
result  of  his  horticultural  interests,  he  em- 
barked on  the  only  half-facetious  project  to 
make  the  marigold  the  national  flower. 

It  was  in  his  nearly  twenty  years  in  the 
Senate  that  Everett  Dirksen  rose  to  national 
and  international  recognition  The  same 
qualities  that  built  his  success  in  the  House 
propelled  him  steadily  toward  ultimate  rec- 
ognition as  the  most  influential  senator  with 
"powers  greater  than  Presidents"  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  himself  observed  in  tribute  to  the 
giant  from  Illinois. 

Yes.  he  had  a  great  vofce.  and  he  used  it. 
But  it  was  more  than  that.  He  had  the  ca- 
pacity to  analyze  and  th^r  understanding  to 
sympathize.  He  could  differ  but  without  of- 
fense He  could  reason  without  rancor.  And 
he  had  tolerant  patience  for  everyone  but 
himself. 

He  was  the  friend  of  Presidents,  of  his  own 
party  and  the  opposition,  but  he  was  first 
and  last  the  friend  of  the  people  and  the 
land  he  loved  with  an  unqualified  devotion. 
He  never  ran  away  from  a  battle,  and  he 
won  most  of  them,  but  if  he  lost  he  was 
undismayed  and  unswayed.  Classic  examples 
of  his  losses  were  his  efforts  to  overttirn  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  "one  man-one 
vote"  and  retain  the  concept  of  one  branch 
of  the  legislature  chosen  by  population  with 
the  other  chosen  on  the  basis  of  area,  and 
the  equally  celebrated  battle  to  overturn  the 
court  ban  on  prayer  In  the  public  schools. 
Almost  alone  he  waged  these  battles,  and 
alone  he  almost  won  them.  His  fundamental 
sense  of  right  would  not  permit  him  to  give 
up  on  either  issue.  And  mllUonfi  of  Ameri- 
cans agreed  with  him. 

Ev  Dirksen  was  not  without  his  critics. 
and  it  is  the  measure  of  the  man  that  they 
never  disturbed  him  or  overcame  him  They 
labeled  him  "The  Wizard  of  Ooze."  and  In- 
stead of  a  term  of  derision  it  became  a  label 
of  affection.  He  proved  it  every  time  he  took 
the  podium,  and  that  was  pretty  oft«n  for 
no  Speaker  was  in  greater  demand  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  nation. 

One  classic  example  comes  to  mind.  They 
honored  him  in  Chicago  one  late  April  eve- 
ning in  1966  at  one  of  those  big,  glossv,  often 
deadly-dull  $100  a  plate  dinners. 

Without  a  note  or  scrap  of  paper  before 
him,  he  "preached"  for  one  solid  hour  and 
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twenty-two  minutes  more,  surely  long 
enough  to  bore  stiff  most  axiyone  except  per- 
haps his  forgiving  family. 

Yet  from  the  moment  Everett  Ehrksen  set 
free  from  deep  in  his  Innards  that  first 
velvety  syllable,  those  seated,  affluent 
diners— 1,800  in  all— leaned  toward  him  and 
strained  to  hear  every  word  as  if  life  Itself 
depended  on  his  next  one. 

Before  Dirksen  rose,  the  bony  young  minis- 
ter from  the  little  frame  church  in  Pekin 
spoke  reverently  of  the  Senator  as  "one  who 
stands  among  us.  but  towers  above  us." 

That  set  the  stage.  Then  Everett  Dirksen 
shuffled  to  the  lectern,  blinlting  in  seeming 
surprise  at  the  glare  of  TV  hghte  he  con- 
tended with  almost  dally. 

The  celebrated  silvery  locks  were  tangled 
and  awry.  A  huge  carnation  made  a  white 
splotch  on  his  black  suit  The  massive  head, 
the  sagging  face  were  thrust  forward,  and 
tired  watery  eyes  peered  over  hom-rimmed 
spectacles  into  the  sea  of  admirers  He  looked 
for  all  the  world  like  the  fabled  cowardly 
lion  from  cinema's  Land  of  Oz 

There  was  in  the  great  ballroom  the  per- 
fect silence  of  expectancy,  for  most  of  them 
had  savored  the  Dirksenslan  thunder  before. 
Then  the  words  began  to  come,  resonant, 
rolling,  soft  and  almost  inaudible  at  first.  He 
told  a  gnarled  old  story  about  a  grateful  cow, 
one  of  his  oft -repeated  favorites.  Half  the 
crowd  had  heard  him  tell  it  before,  yet  they 
wandered  almost  gleefully  alongside  him  to 
the  punch-line,  and  then  roared  with 
laughter,  feeling  he  had  permitted  them  to 
share  with  him  an  intimate  moment. 

What  he  said  was  not  new  Some  would 
brand  it  corny  or  trite,  the  same  old  cliches 
about  God  and  motherhood  and  freedom  and 
all  that  The  empty  sophisticates  might  dis- 
miss him  as  out  of  touch  with  these  frenetic 
times. 

But  you  knew  somehow  this  man  was  not 
shallow  or  calculating  or  emotionless.  You 
could  see  an  Incondescent  glow  in  those  tired 
eyes  when  he  talked  of  freedom. 

There  was  an  element  of  grandeur,  a  cer- 
tain homely  wisdom  about  this  righteous, 
earthy  plainsman.  His  may  be  a  dying  breed 
but  it  towers  above  the  gray  flannel  prodigies 
who  are  guided  by  polls,  surrounded  by  face- 
less aides,  preoccupied  with  the  cosmetics  of 
image 

Perhaps  Ev  Dirksen  is  of  a  dying  breed,  but 
history  refutes  it.  Over  and  over  again  the 
times  have  produced  the  man  Illinois  gave  to 
the  nation  Abraham  Lincoln  In  a  time  of 
crisis  Ev  Dirksen  would  have  been  the  first 
to  repudiate  comparison  with  the  martyred 
President,  but  he  was  the  most  articulate  ex- 
ponent of  the  Lincoln  philosophy  in  succeed- 
ing times  and  succeeding  crises.  Dirksen, 
more  than  any  other,  clung  tenaciously  to  the 
defense  of  freedom — for  the  nation  and  for 
the  people  As  the  courageous  champion  of 
freedom  his  memory  will  be  cherished 
wherever  freedom  prevails — and  wherever 
oppressed  peoples  elsewhere  hope  freedom 
may  yet  be  achieved  in  a  troubled  world 

Not  long  ago.  Senator  Dirksen  gave  his 
voice  to  the  recording  of  patriotic  readings 
entitled  "Gallant  Men."  It  was  a  sensational 
success  Millions  thrilled  to  his  masterful 
tribute  to  great  men  of  history.  The  Senator 
was  only  the  narrator.  But  there  could  be  no 
more  fitting  designation  for  him.  He  was,  in- 
deed, the  gallant  man.  His  life  of  devotion 
and  dedication  was  yet  another  demonstra- 
tion of  the  vaUdity  of  the  American  dream. 


EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  18,  1969 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mes- 
sages of  condolence  continue  to  come  In 
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the  mail  in  the  wake  of  Senator  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen's  passing;  and  today 
we  received  a  letter  from  one  of  our  dear 
friends  and  constituents  who  also  was  a 
\eiT  good  friend  of  the  Senator's.  I 
should  like  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  full  text  of  her  letter, 
for  the  message  embodied  in  it  is  such 
a  touching  one: 

Pekin,  III.. 
September  11.  1969. 
Hi  in.  Robert  H.  Michel, 
V.'csliington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Michel;  He  is  home  at  last. 

So  often  he  began  his  talks  to  home  au- 
diences with  the  words  "It's  so  good  to  be 
home  again." 

It  must  have  been  thousands  that  stood 
in  tribute  today  for  his  final  coming  home. 
Memories  of  happier  returns  mingled  in  one's 
thoughts  when  he  shared  his  life's  learning 
and  exi>erlences  with  us.  An  Intimate  knowl- 
edge of  world  personages  and  affairs  was  his. 
He  used  it  all  for  the  good  of  mankind.  There 
will  never  be  an  Everett  Dlrksen  replica. 

When  Edwin  Markham  wrote  his  Lincoln, 
the  Man  of  the  People  for  the  dedication  of 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washington.  D.C.,  he 
said: 

"So  came  the  Captain  with  the  mighty 
heart;  And  when  the  Judgement  thunders 
split  the  house  Wrenching  the  rafters  from 
their  ancient  rest.  He  held  the  rldgeix>le  up. 
and  splkt  again  The  rafters  of  the  house.  He 
held  his  place — Held  the  long  purpose  like 
a  growing  tree — Held  on  through  blame  and 
faltered  not  at  praise.  And  when  he  fell  In 
whirlwind,  he  went  down  As  when  a  lordly 
cedar,  green  with  boughs.  Goes  down  with  a 
great  shout  upon  the  hills.  And  leaves  a  lone- 
some place  against  the  sky." 

For  so  many  Everett  Dirksen's  passing 
"leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky." 

In  closing  there  was  another  thought  Ever- 
ett often  quoted.  He  had  taken  it  from  the 
Bible — Nehemlan  4:6.  "So  built  we  the  wall; 
.  .  .  for  the  people  had  a  mind  to  work." 

I  wonder  If  this  was  not  a  part  of  his 
creed — for  himself  and  for  us  all  in  America. 
There  must  be  purpose  to  achieve  accom- 
plishment. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Nina  O.  Hammer. 


AWARD  TO  RADIO  STATION  WVOX 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  18,  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  pleased  to  learn  recently  that  radio 
station  "WVOX  in  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.,  has 
been  selected  to  receive  the  International 
Award  of  the  Radio-Television  News 
Directors  Association  for  broadcasting 
the  outstanding  radio  editorials  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

The  editorials  are  written  and  delivered 
by  William  P.  O'Shaughnessy,  president 
and  general  manager  of  WVOX,  in  an 
informal,  conversational  style  that  brings 
his  clear  and  cogent  points  directly  to 
the  attention  of  his  listeners.  Most  im- 
portantly, what  Bill  O'Shaughnessy  has 
to  say  is  important  for  the  community 
to  hear:  his  remarks  place  national  and 
international  events  in  a  frame  of  refer- 
ence that  Is  relevant  to  every  listener  in 
Westchester  County. 

I  think  that  Members  will  find  of  in- 
terest the  WVOX  award-winning  edi- 
torials concerning  the  right  of  Eldrldge 
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Cleaver  to  speak  in  New  Rochelle  and  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
and  I  insert  them  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

The  Murder  or  Martin  Luther  King 

So  now  we've  shot  and  murdered  Martin 
Luther  King.  And  each  of  us  owns  a  piece 
of  this  latest  outrage — whether  we  live  In 
New  Rochelle  or  Scarsdale  or  Rye  or  Mount 
Vernon  or  BronxvlUe.  where  Negroes  aren't 
allowed  to  own  property. 

And  here  In  Westchester  we  are  up  to 
here  with  do-gooder  organizations.  And  the 
Junior  League  from  Pelham  is  doing  a  case 
study  on  what's  wrong  with  New  Rochelle. 
And  last  year  the  BronxvlUe  Junior  League 
tried  to  tell  us  what  was  wrong  with  Mount 
Vernon. 

And  because  we  axe  smug  and  secure — the 
murder  of  Martin  Luther  King  won't  mean 
much  to  us.  As  long  as  the  railroad  runs  for 
us  today  and  as  long  as  we  can  get  ahead 
in  business  and  as  long  as  we  can  compete 
and  worry  about  ourselves,  this  latest  kill- 
ing won't  Jar  us  or  make  us  break  Into  a 
cold  sweat. 

We've  killed  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  and  we've  shot  demagogues  like 
George  Lincoln  Rockwell.  And  if.  when  some- 
one at  your  breakfast  table  asks  you  what 
this  murder  in  Memphis  means,  you  say  as 
many  will,  it's  his  own  damn  fault  ...  he 
got  what  he  deserved,  trying  to  stir  up  people 
like  that  ...  if  you  say  that  in  your  home. 
God  help  you  and  God  help  your  children 
who  look  to  you  for  balance,  leadership  and 
guidance  in  this  world  filled  with  hate  and 
insanity. 

I'm  not  sure  what  Martin  Luther  King  will 
mean  against  the  broad  canvass  of  history. 
We  met  him  only  once,  it  was  last  October 
and  Martin  Luther  King  was  In  Nassau  In 
the  Bahamas  and  he  was  travelling  with  us 
on  a  tiny  sightseeing  bus  and  he  had  on 
bermuda  shorts  with  a  camera  slung  around 
his  neck.  And  I  only  know  he  was  courteous 
and  gentle  and  polite  and  seemed  like  the 
rest  of  us  who  miu-dered  him. 

Ask  not  for  whom  the  bell  tolls  In  Memphis. 
It  tolls  for  thee.  Any  man's  death  diminishes 
me  Can't  we  ever  get  that  through  our  damn 
thick  heads?  But  let's  hope  we  all  get  ahead 
In  business  today  and  let's  hope  the  Pelham 
Junior  League  can  find  out  what's  wrong  In 
New  Rochelle  and  let's  hope  the  BronxvlUe 
Junior  League  can  straighten  out  Mount 
Vernon. 

And  meanwhile,  we'll  keep  killing  because 
we  won't  look  at  our  own  selves. 

The  reaction  to  the  murder  of  Martin 
Luther  King  started  to  come  at  us  yesterday. 
All  the  politicians  raced  for  the  nearest 
microphone  to  try  and  make  some  sense  out 
of  this  latest  outrage  which  demeans  us  as 
a  people. 

Lyndon  Johnson  sent  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  down  there  and  he  can- 
celled a  trip  to  tails  about  the  Vietnam  war. 
And  finally  someone  has  shown  that  anarchy 
here  at  home  is  more  dangerous  and  destruc- 
tive than  the  situation  in  Asia.  And  Lyndon 
Johnson  showed  it  was  more  important  to 
keep  the  American  flag  flying  over  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  than  it  is  to  keep  it  flying  over 
Hue  or  Saigon.  And  this  would  have  made 
Martin  Luther  King  happy  because  that's 
what  he  tried  to  tell  us. 

And  all  the  while  this  nation  was  concen- 
trating on  being  a  global  power.  Dr.  King  was 
saying  we  should  concentrate  on  places  like 
New  Rochelle  and  Memphis  and  Mount 
Vernon  and  Atlanta  and  Yonkers  and 
Chicago. 

But  now  he's  dead  and  Billy  Graham,  the 
North  Carolina  evangelist,  cried  out  from 
half  way  across  the  world  that  "America  Is 
sick."  And  Bill  Graham  said  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  sick  and  mentally  deranged 
people  In  our  own  country.  And  we  certainly 
didn't  need  Billy  Graham  for  this  "revela- 
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tlon."  It's  right  there  in  front  of  you  that  we 
are  a  nation  of  opportunists. 

And  nothing  that  Lyndon  Johnson  or  Roy 
Wllklns  or  the  Pope  or  New  Rochelle's  Whit- 
ney Young  can  say  will  make  it  any  easier 
for  us  to  look  at  a  Negro  in  the  eye  today. 

And  this  must  not  be  ours  alone,  this  thing 
about  Martin  Luther  King.  Because  the 
Stokely  Carmichaels  and  the  Rap  Browns  own 
a  piece  of  this  murder.  And  any  Westchester 
civil  rights  leader  who  ever  denounced  King 
or  Roy  Wilkins  is  to  blame,  too.  And  plenty 
of  them  did. 

And  a  Negro  minister  from  New  Rochelle 
got  right  on  this  radio  station  recently  to 
abuse  King  and  Wilkins  and  their  solid,  non- 
violent and  reasonable  approach.  But  this  Is 
all  a  reaction  to  social  evils  we  live  with  and 
do  nothing  about. 

And  as  the  writer  Jimmy  Breslln  said  when 
John  Kennedy  was  killed,  each  of  us  has  a 
share  in  this  murder,  every  one  of  us  who 
ever  stood  off  in  our  smugness  and  called 
somebody  a  Nigger  or  a  Jew.  Breslln  was  say- 
ing that  people  like  ub  who  stand  back  and 
duck  the  tough  moral  Issues  of  our  day  breed 
the  ones  who  pull  the  trigger. 

The  man  who  killed  Martin  Luther  King 
Is  a  product  of  us. 

Eldridge  Cleaver,  the  Black  MitrrANT 

Many  people  are  suggesting  that  Eldrldge 
Cleaver,  the  black  militant,  not  be  allowed 
to  speak  on  the  lona  Campus  this  afternoon 

We  can  tell  you  the  situation  is  such  at 
this  great  college,  that  economic  threats 
have  been  made  against  the  wise  and  gentie 
man  who  is  lona's  president.  Brother  Mc- 
Kenna  and  his  colleagues  have  been  beset 
by  filthy  and  obscene  calls  from  Westchester 
residents  with  small  minds  and  small 
brains — but  colossal  fears.  Our  distinguished 
neighbors  have  been  calling  the  Brothers 
to  say  very  bad  things  about  them — and 
awful  things  about  this  Eldrldge  Cleaver. 

As  you  know,  we've  been  devoting  recent 
days  and  nights  to  our  analysis  of  the  cur- 
rent political  campaigns  .  .  .  but  we  must 
pause  this  morning  in  the  face  of  this  mad- 
ness to  speak  in  favor  of  the  right  of  Eldrldge 
Cleaver  to  speak  in  our  city. 

True,  he  may  be  a  very  unattractive  in- 
dividual. True,  he  may  have  advised  that  the 
very  best  way  to  receive  Justice  in  a  court- 
room is  to  shoot  a  Judge.  True,  he  may  be 
an  ill-bred  uncouth  bore.  True,  you  may  see 
In  him  a  rabble-rouser,  or  an  anarchist,  or 
a  revolutionary. 

But  Eldrldge  Cleaver  must  speak  In  our 
city  today. 

The  administration  of  lona  has.  we  be- 
lieve, prevented  the  kind  of  riots  Mr.  Cleaver 
might  desire  to  provoke.  The  college  has 
prevented  this  horror  by  not  withdrawing 
his  invitation — despite  incredible  pressure 
from  Trustees  and  students. 

Over  100  years  ago.  John  Stuart  Mill  said: 

"If  all  mankind  minus  one.  were  of  one 
opinion,  and  only  one  person  were  of  the 
contrary  opinion,  mankind  would  be  no  more 
Justified  In  silencing  that  one  person,  than 
he,  if  he  had  the  power,  would  be  Justified  in 
silencing  mankind." 

And  Mill  also  said; 

"We  can  never  be  sure  that  the  opinion 
we  are  endeavoring  to  stifle  is  a  false  opinion; 
and  if  we  were  sure,  stifling  It  would  be  an 
evil  still." 

That's  why  Eldrldge  Cleaver  must  speak. 
That's  why  WVOX  must  insist  he  be  given 
a  hearing.  We  hope  the  calls  and  threats 
against  lona  will  stop  immediately.  We  call 
on  Chief  McCaffrey,  in  Commissioner  Carey's 
absence,  to  provide  adequate  protection  for 
the  occasion.  Our  police  will  be  defending — 
not  a  demagogue  named  Eldridge  Cleaver — 
they'll  be  defending  Freedom  of  Speech. 

Cleaver  must  be  heard  In  our  city  Just  in 
case  Voltaire  was  right  when  he  said:  "There 
are  truths  which  are  not  for  all  men,  nor  for 
all  times." 

Just  in  case. 
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BILL  ROTH— A  WORTHY 
SUCCESSOR 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  SPRINGER 

or  n,LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  18.  1969 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware  <Mr.  Roth)  has 
compiled  a  remarkable  record  of  achieve- 
ment during  the  brief  3  years  that  he  has 
been  a  Member  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Willard  Edwards,  the  distinguished 
Washington  political  columnist  of  the 
C*iicago  Tribime,  details  some  of  these 
accomplishments  in  the  following  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  Tribune's  Septem- 
ber 16  issue. 

It  is  reassuring  to  know  that  Dela- 
ware's great  senior  Senator,  John  J.  Wil- 
LUMS,  who  some  time  ago  announced  his 
intention  of  retiring  at  the  end  of  this 
Congress,  will  have  a  worthy  successor  in 
Bill  Roth. 

The  article  follows: 

SENATHf  Aspirant  To  Be  Observed 
(By  Willard  Edwards) 

Washington,  September  15. — The  Senate 
will  take  a  look  this  week  at  an  audacious 
young  Republican  in  the  House  who  aspires 
to  flu  the  shoes  of  that  Capitol  Hill  giant. 
Sen.  John  J.  Williams  of  Delaware. 

Rep.  William  V.  Roth  Jr.  |Del.l  has  a  sen- 
sational statement  in  readiness — a  disclosure 
of  mammoth  waste  and  confusion  in  federal 
spending — the  product  of  long  and  diligent 
investigation. 

As  he  delivers  it  to  the  Senate  subcommit- 
tee on  intergovernmental  relations,  its  mem- 
bers will,  predictably,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  second  smallest  state  has  come  up 
with  a  worthy  successor  to  Williams. 

Williams,  tiie  one-man  investigator  whose 
probes  have  instilled  terror  in  venal  govern- 
ment officials  for  20  years,  is  retiring  at  the 
end  of  his  present  term,  resisting  protests 
against  his  departure  by  the  people  of  his  na- 
tive state  and  all  those  in  Washington  con- 
cerned with  honest  government,  from  the 
lowliest  federal  employee  to  President  Nixon. 

Having  reached  the  opinion  that  men  over 
65  should  retire  from  public  office,  and  hav- 
ing attained  that  age  last  May.  Williams 
scorned  suggestions  that  he  was  one  of  the 
exceptions. 

The  recent  death  of  Sen.  Dlrksen  at  73  con- 
firmed him  in  his  belief.  He  had  warned  Dlrk- 
sen years  ago  that  he  ought  not  to  run  again 
in  1968. 

Williams  looked  over  the  field  of  prospec- 
tive successors  and  unhesitatingly  indorsed 
Roth,  48,  altho  he  has  served  less  than  three 
years  in  the  House.  That  backing,  plus  politi- 
cal trends  in  the  state,  indicated  that  Roth 
would  be  the  OOP.  nominee  and  winner  in 
November.  1970. 

When  Roth  annnounced  his  Senate  candi- 
dacy last  May,  there  was  a  remarkable  dem- 
onstration on  the  House  floor  by  his  collegues. 
Republicans  as  widely  separated  in  political 
philosophy  as  Rep.  H.  R.  Gross  (La.)  and 
Robert  Taft  Jr.  jO.)  Joined  scores  of  others  In 
saluting  his  accomplishments  during  a  brief 
career. 

Williams,  the  one-man  investigator,  will  be 
succeeded  by  Roth,  "a  one-man  Hoover  com- 
mission," House  members  noted.  This  was  a 
reference  to  Roth's  awesome  labors  with  his 
staff  over  an  eight-month  period  which  re- 
sulted in  a  200,000-word  catalog  of  more  than 
1,000  domestic  aid  programs  which  funnel  20 
billion  dollars  a  year  to  the  public. 

Roth  is  now  updating  that  effort  by  insert- 
ing m  the  Congressional  Record  a  list  of  ap- 
proximately   1,300    assistance    programs.    In 
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testimony  before  the  Senate  subcommittee 
Wednesday,  he  will  air  his  findings.  They  will 
expose  the  malignant  growth  of  government 
agencies,  duplicating  each  other's  spending 
activities  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  billions 
of  dollars. 

Past  administrations  furiously  resisted  all 
suggestions  for  an  orderly  listing  of  assist- 
ance programs.  Bureaucrats  thrived  on  a 
planned  confusion  which  permitted  scores  of 
agencies  to  dole  out  money  in  the  same  area 
Worthy  recipients  of  the  aid  didn't  know 
where  to  get  it  or  how  to  qualify,  while  high- 
salaried  professions,  representing  big  inter- 
ests, were  grabbing  most  of  the  loot. 

In  his  new  listing.  Roth  found  51  business 
and  economic  development  programs  in  14 
agencies,  19  civil  rights  programs  in  6  agen- 
cies, 62  environmental  and  natural  resource 
programs  in  9  agencies,  112  housing  programs 
In  5  agencies. 

"The  amount  of  good  that  should  have 
come  from  billions  of  tax  dollars  has  been 
drained  off  Into  exorbitant  administrative 
costs  and  wasteful  procedures,  with  too  few 
dollars  finally  reaching  those  they  were 
meant  to  help,"  he  will  report. 

As  a  result  of  Roth's  efforts,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  indorsed  legislation  requir- 
ing the  President  to  publish  an  annual  cata- 
log of  all  federal  aid  programs.  Its  passage 
will  let  sunlight  into  the  darkness  of  the 
bureaucratic  jungle. 


AMERICAN  VETERANS  COMMITTEE 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    VEW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  18,  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
15  the  national  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can 'Veterans  Committee  adopted  a  plat- 
form and  resolutions  on  a  number  of  sub- 
jects. I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  time  the  inter- 
national affairs  section  of  the  platform, 
together  with  accompanying  resolutions 
dealing  with  ABM,  Arab-Israel  conflict. 
Vietnam,  Czechoslovakia,  and  pilsoners 
of  war. 

I  commend  these  documents  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  other  readers  of  the 
Record.  They  are  thoughtful  and  con- 
structive and  deserve  careful  study. 
■While  I  do  not  agree  with  them  in  every 
detail,  I  find  that  to  an  extraordinary 
extent,  considering  the  variety  of  the 
issues  covered,  they  reflect  my  own  views. 

The  1969  AVC  platform  on  interna- 
tional affairs  with  accompanying  reso- 
lutions follow: 

International  Affairs 

We  the  members  of  the  American  Veterans 
Committee,  believe  that  in  international  af- 
fairs the  objective  of  the  United  States  is 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  All  else  aside,  the 
world  must  avoid  the  holocaust  of  nuclear 
war.  Within  that  framework  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, like  our  domestic  policy,  must  be  oriented 
to  enhance  the  welfare  of  the  Individual,  be 
he  black,  white,  brown,  or  yellow,  so  that  he 
may  eat  and  sleep  in  safety,  live  his  life  under 
government  of  his  choice  and  realize  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  the  measure  of  his 
aspirations. 

1.  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  WORLD  GOVERNMENT 

The  United  Nations  continues  to  be  man's 
best  hope  for  peace.  American  support  to  the 
United  Nations  must  be  an  essential  part  of 
our  foreign  policy.  The  authority  of  the 
United      Nations      must     be     progressively 
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strengthened  in  a  process  which  sees  the 
selective  yielding  of  the  prerogatives  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  in  a  manner  that  will  en- 
hance the  fundamental  freedoms  and  the 
well-being  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Recognition  of  the  rule  of  law  principle 
In  international  relations  is  an  essential  of 
action  in  reinforcing  the  United  Nations  role 
in  the  maintenance  of  p>eace  and  security  Ap- 
propriate means  must  be  found  to  widen  the 
area  of  internationally  accepted  standards 
and  American  compliance  therewith.  Prompt 
repeal  of  the  Connally  reservation  by  the 
United  States  Senate  would  be  a  step  in  this 
direction. 

We  believe  that  there  must  be  an  accelera- 
tion of  progress  in  the  ratification  of  existing 
international  human  rights  conventions  by 
the  United  States.  Where  necessary,  enabling 
national  legislation  should  be  enacted  to 
bring  our  laws  into  conformity  with  these 
conventions.  United  States  action  in  this  re- 
spect has  been  grossly  inadequate  and  has 
hindered  a  greater  assertion  of  American 
leadership  which  is  required. 

We  regard  the  integrity  and  Independence 
of  the  Secretary  General's  office  as  expressed 
in  the  Charter  crucial  to  the  existence  and 
growth  of  the  United  Nations.  We  shall  op- 
pose any  attempt  which  seeks  to  weaken  the 
powers  of  this  office. 

We  favor  encouragement  and  aid  to  the 
formation  of  supranational  authorities  of  a 
regional  nature  consistent  with  the  U.N. 
Charter  and  of  treaty  arrangements  which 
limit  the  sovereignty  of  the  participating  na- 
tions in  order  to  secure  mutual  advantage, 
such  as  the  European  Common  Market,  Eur- 
atom  and  others  Tlie  United  States  should 
further  encourage  and  support  European  Ini- 
tiatives through  the  European  Economic 
Community.  Euratom.  the  Council  of  Europe. 
or  otherwise  to  create,  consolidate  and 
strengthen  Institutions  which  may  lead  to  a 
politically  stable  and  prosperous  European 
entity. 

We  fully  support  the  enlargement  of  the 
peace-keeping  function  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  use  of  peace-keeping  forces  by  the 
United  Nations  should  be  supported  finan- 
cially on  an  obligatory  basis  by  all  members 
of  the  United  Nations.  TTie  allocation  of  mili- 
tary forces  on  a  standby  basis  should  be  en- 
couraged and  established  systematically 
through  the  creation  of  a  permanent  plan- 
ning mechanism  in  the  United  Nations. 

We  favor  the  ultimate  establishment  of 
democratic  world  government. 

n.  nuclear  testing  and  disarmament 

Complete  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons 
testing  and  establishment  of  International 
controls  on  this  most  dangerous  weapons 
technology  should  be  the  goal  of  American 
foreign  policy.  Our  world  finds  itself  In  the 
unique  and  unenviable  position  where  one 
generation  can  make  life  on  earth  unllvabie 
for  another  generation. 

The  adoption  of  the  United  Nations  of  a 
non-proliferation  Agreement  is  a  significant 
advance  despite  the  reservations  of  some 
member  states.  The  United  States  as  the 
foremost  nuclear  power,  must  move  forward 
in  this  regard  by  ratifying  the  Agreement  as 
rapidly  as  fKjssible. 

The  new  initiatives  by  the  United  States 
and  the  USSR  to  begin  negotiations  toward 
the  limitation  of  offensive  and  defensive  nu- 
clear ballistic  missile  systems  is  an  Impor- 
tant next  step.  United  Nations  action  to 
convoke  meetings  of  the  five  nuclear  pow- 
ers— Britian.  Prance,  the  Soviet  Union,  China 
and  the  United  States  Is  further  movement 
toward  the  desirable  goal  of  creating  coo- 
trols  of  these  awesome  weapons.  Only  by 
showing  their  good  faith  can  the  nuclear 
powers  induce  other  states  to  forgo  develop- 
ment in  this  most  dangerous  area,  lower 
international  tension,  and  avoid  the  Alloca- 
tion of  needed  resources  to  essentially  de- 
structive and  wasteful  ends. 
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Complete  and  total  dlsaramament  is  the 
ultimate  summum  bonum,  but  this  Is  an  ob- 
jective remote  In  time  and  Immediate 
achievement  Is  not  feasible.  Efforts  toward 
that  goal,  nonetheless  should  be  made  by  the 
United  States  and  should  be  encouraged  in 
other  nations.  Mankind  can  never  reach  Its 
true  destiny  If  It  must  continue  to  allocate 
so  high  a  percentage  of  Its  resources  to  forge 
the  weapons  of  war. 

III.    THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ITS  ALLIES 

Inevitably  differences  will  arise  between 
the  United  States  and  its  Allies,  but  there 
are  differences  which  can  be  resolved  around 
the  conference  table.  In  its  negotiations  the 
United  States  should  seek  no  more  than  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  willing  partner. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
was  formed  in  a  world  considerably  different 
from  the  world  of  today.  It  is  time  for  the 
NATO  Nations  to  reassess  the  objectives  and 
reformulate  the  NATO  role  Its  continued  or- 
ganization and  operation  should  reflect  Its 
changing  purpose. 

In  Latin  America,  the  United  States  has 
uneasy  allies,  but  allies  nonetheless.  We  must 
bend  every  effort  to  erase  the  Image  of  the 
United  States  as  a  prosperous,  patronizing, 
and  paternalistic  benefactor.  It  should  be 
the  objective  of  the  United  States  foreign 
policy  to  create  Instead  an  image  of  a  United 
States  that  wants  to  be  a  good  partner,  as 
well  as  a  good  neighbor,  in  helping  the 
peoples  of  Latin  America  work  out  their  own 
destinies. 

The  United  States  should,  at  every  turn, 
encourage  the  United  Nations  or  the  Orga- 
nlzatlou,  of  American  States  to  be  the  forum 
In  which  to  resolve  differences  and  disagree- 
ments among  or  with  our  Latin  American 
neighbors.  We  must  show  by  word  and  deed 
that  we  have  no  desire  to  impose  our  own 
form  of  government  or  way  of  life  upon  any 
country  of  Latin  America.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  make  it  clear  that  we  will  honor  a 
call  for  help  by  any  Latin  American  country 
whose  existence  and  destiny  is  being  threat- 
ened  by  external   foreign   directed  activity. 

IV.   THE   UNITED   STATES   AND   THE   WORLD 

The  twentieth  century  is  the  era  of  the 
developing  nations  of  Latin  America,  Africa, 
and  of  Asia.  The  United  States  must  stand 
ready  to  help  these  nations  and  peoples,  If 
they  seek  our  help,  to  establish  their  way 
of  life  and  direct  their  own  destinies. 

The  forum  of  the  United  Nations  must  be 
held  open  to  them  in  their  efforts  to  develop 
responsible  independence,  and  the  services 
of  the  specialized  agencies  should  be  placed 
at  their  behest. 

Our  era  is  characterized  by  an  ever-widen- 
ing gap  between  the  social  and  economic 
bases  of  the  developed  countries  and  those 
of  the  developing  countries.  Thlt,  decline  in 
the  relative  position  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries, accomjxinied  as  it  is  by  a  population 
explosion,  can  lead  to  dangerous  world  ten- 
sions which  could  threaten  world  peace  be- 
cause of  Increased  violence  and  disorder. 
New  means  must  be  found  to  close  this  gap 
through  mobilization  of  efforts  on  a  world- 
wide basis,  including  increased  economic  as- 
sistance from  developed  countries  and 
greater  self-help  from  t^e  developing  coun- 
tries. The  United  States  must  be  prepared 
to  make  greater  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations'  efforts  tn  this  field,  through  other 
multilateral  arrangements,  and  through  bi- 
lateral aid.  The  goal  of  allotlng  1%  of  the 
gross  national  product  to  this  end  as  set  by 
the  United  Nations  Is  not  unreasonable  and 
well  within  the  means  of  the  United  States. 

United  States  foreign  aid  to  developing 
countries  should  be  utilized  at  points  of 
greatest  potential.  In  providing  bilateral  aid 
the  United  States  should  give  priority  to 
those  countries  which  can  make  the  meet 
rational  and  productive  use  of  such  aid.  In 
measuring  the  efficacy  of  United  States  aid, 
due  weight  should  be  given  not  only  to  eco- 
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nomlc  considerations  but  also  to  the  natlon- 
bullding  process  including  the  strengthening 
of  democratic  Institutions  and  the  consoli- 
dation of  efforts  on  a  regional  basis.  The 
United  States  should  use  its  financial 
and  economic  resources  to  help  the  people 
of  weak  and  developing  nations  achieve  self- 
government,  and  should,  If  requested,  pro- 
vide economic  help  to  prevent  them  from  en- 
gtilfment  or  encroachment  by  foreign  powers 
seeking  to  impose  their  own  ideologies,  dis- 
ciplines or  governments. 

Only  when  asked  and  only  when  It  Is  clear 
that  armed  force  is  necessary  to  thwart  a 
takeover  by  powers  inimical  to  the  welfare 
of  a  weak  and  developing  nation  should  the 
United  States  furnish  military  assistance.  In 
these  circumstances  tihe  United  States  should 
stand  ready  to  give  military  aid  to  such  a 
country  to  oppose  Inaposltlon  of  an  external 
power,  and  should  inake  it  clear  that  Its 
military  effort  Is  directed  toward  that  ob- 
jective alone. 

V.    SOVIET    UNION    AJ<D    COMMUNIST    CHINA 

The  years  have  sftiown  that  coexistence 
witli  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
is  not  only  possible,  but  is  also  a  necessity  If 
the  world  Is  to  remain  at  peace.  This  must 
be  our  modus  vlvendl  for  the  forseeable  fu- 
ture. Every  step  should  be  taken  to  enhance, 
improve,  and  expand  the  spheres  of  coex- 
istence whether  by  more  frequent  cultural 
exchanges.  Increased  travel  by  United  States 
citizens  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  satellite 
countries,  expanded  trade  beyond  the  Iron 
Curtain,  or  others.  If  we  follow  this  policy  and 
practice  we  shall  find  the  areas  of  agree- 
ment becoming  wider  and  the  differences 
narrower.  The  Inevitable  result,  where  people 
meet  people,  is  that  the  government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  will  no  longer  be  able  to  insu- 
late the  Russians  from  the  ways  of  the  free 
world  and  disregard  the  yearnings  of  the 
Rvissian  citizenry — Which  we  believe  to  be 
the  same  as  ours — for  n  world  at  peace  and 
for  good  win  to  other  peoples  of  the  earth. 

Communist  China  Is  the  riddle  wrapped  up 
In  the  enigma  that  Russia  used  to  be. 

Any  and  all  avenues  that  help  us  learn 
more  about  It  or  Initiate  exchange  of  Ideas, 
must  be  explored.  The  forum  of  the  United 
Nations  Is  one  primary  means  of  Increas- 
ing our  knowledge.  It  should  no  longer  be 
denied  the  Communist  Chinese.  We  would 
not.  however,  deprive  Nationalist  China  of  Its 
place  In  the  United  Nations. 

VI.    WOBLD    TRADE 

The  pnth  to  world  peace  through  world 
trade  Is  long,  tortuous,  and  not  always 
clearly  marked.  The  United  States  should 
take  the  lead  in,  where  possible,  and  en- 
courage, where  not,  the  movement  toward 
freer  trade  among  nations.  Countries  must 
export  as  well  as  Import  and  stabilizing  ad- 
justments will  have  to  be  made.  Where  hard- 
ships are  visited  upon  domestic  Indvistrles, 
some  form  of  temporary  relief  should  be  pro- 
vided. AVC  endorses  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  and  urges  Its  continued  imple- 
mentation by  negotiations  and  agreements. 

VII.    THE    EXAMPLE    OF    AMERICA 

Events  beginning  with  World  War  I  and 
continuing  In  the  post  World  War  II  world 
we  live  in  have  thrust  upon  the  United 
States  a  F>osltion  of  power  and  responsibility 
it  can  neither  avoid  nor  minimize.  That  posi- 
tion Inevitably  generates  envy.  Jealousy,  and 
hostility  by  less  fortunate  peoples  of  the 
earth.  It  is  the  dlfflcult,  but  essential  task 
of  the  United  States  to  wear  Its  mantle  of 
world  leadership  gracefully,  to  use  Its  power 
cautiously,  and  to  exercise  its  responsibility 
wisely,  striving  to  make  the  right  decisions 
in  order  to  preserve  world  peace  and  to  en- 
able the  peoples  of  the  world  to  work  out 
their  destinies  in  an  atmosphere  that  accords 
the  Individual  his  basic  human  rights  and 
permits  him  to  achieve  the  fullest  measure 
of  self-expression. 
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Resolutions 

ABM 

Tlie  American  Veterans  Committee  opposes 
the  Anti-Balllstlc  Program  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  The  Antl-BalUstlc  Program  tends  to 
make  armaments  limitation  agreement  more 
dlfflcult.  It  contributes  to  escalation  of  the 
nuclear  armaments  race  and  thereby  height- 
ens the  balance  of  terror  and  increases  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  war. 

2.  As  a  matter  of  priorities  the  funds  ex- 
pended for  the  ABM  Program  and  the  addi- 
tional funds  that  would  be  required  by  the 
escalation  of  the  arms  race  are  desperately 
needed  for  our  domestic  needs. 

3.  The  Defense  Department  has  not 
adequately  demonstrated  that  the  proposed 
ABM  System  will  work.  Our  present  deter- 
rent without  the  ABM  System  Is  such  that 
no  country  would  consider  that  it  could  now 
launch  a  nuclear  attack  on  us  without  suf- 
fering utter  devastation  and  retaliation. 

ARAB- ISRAEL    CONFLICT 

AVC  views  with  concern  the  continued 
failure  of  existing  efforts,  to  terminate  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict.  The  tenuous  cease- 
fire has  been  punctuated  by  artillery  duels, 
guerrilla  raids  and  reprisals,  and  Intermit- 
tent aerial  conflict.  Because  renewed  re- 
course to  fighting  can  Ignite  the  entire 
Middle  East  and  raise  the  prospect  of  an 
Immediate  major  conflict,  all  the  major 
powers  have  a  duty  and  an  obligation  to 
search  for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  Issues 
in  dispute. 

Btit  even  as  the  Fou*  Powers  meet  to  find 
common  ground,  they  find  themselves  In- 
capable of  reaching  agreement  on  an  Im- 
posed peace  because  of  their  conflicting  In- 
terests. Thus,  the  key  to  peace  In  the  area  Is 
recognition  of  the  need  for  direct  negotia- 
tions between  the  parties  that  confront  each 
other  across  frontiers  of  hostility.  The 
historical  record  of  three  wars  and  the  fail- 
ure of  third  parties  to  maintain  peace-keep- 
ing arrangements  makes  mandatory  .^rab- 
Israell  negotiations  which  alone  can  begin 
to  provide  a  framework  for  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  their  disputes. 

AVC  urges  that  American  efforts  In  the 
current  Four  Power  talks  be  devoted  to  the 
Issuance  of  a  Joint  declaration  calling  for 
such  direct  negotiations  between  the  Arab 
States  and  Israel  and  taking  the  appropriate 
diplomatic  measures  to  Insure  compliance 
thereto.  In  addition,  appropriate  steps  to 
curb  Great  Power  Rivalries  would  do  much 
to  contribute  to  peace  In  the  area  of  the 
Middle  East. 

VIETNAM 

The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  far  more  than  a 
military  struggle  taking  place  In  one  small 
distant  country.  The  American  presence  in 
Vietnam  Is  part  of  a  continuing  commit- 
ment by  the  United  States  to  help  maintain  a 
structure  of  peace  and  stability  in  Southeast 
Asia  as  elsewhere  In  the  world. 

In  attempting  to  halt  a  Communist  take- 
over In  South  Vletnair,  the  United  States 
has,  with  its  allies,  waged  a  limited  war 
with  corresponding  limited  objectives  In  an 
effort  to  control  the  spread  of  the  Vietnamese 
conflict  Into  a  general  Asian  war  or  even 
another  world  war. 

But  the  toll  of  human  and  material  de- 
struction wrought  by  the  continuing  conflict 
In  Vietnam  Is  repugnant  to  all  people  who 
are  determined  to  pursue  humanitarian  ob- 
jectives and  to  stop  the  process  of  killing 
and  of  destroying  of  property  as  avenues  for 
settling  disputes.  The  people  of  Vietnam  have 
suffered  severely  for  too  long  a  time  from 
controversies  that  had  their  genesis  In  colo- 
nialism and  in  Ideological  conflicts  which 
most  of  this  tortured  people  would  surely 
prefer  to  solve  through  peaceful  means. 

AVC  therefore  welcomed  the  initiation  of 
preparatory  peace  talks  In  Paris  as  a  means 
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of  resolving  the  bloody  conflict  In  Vietnam. 
We  were  heartened  by  the  bombing  halt  of 
North  Vietnam  and  the  accompanying  "un- 
derstandlng'"  which  reestablished  the  De- 
militarized Zone,  provided  limits  on  the 
fighting  in  South  Vietnam,  and  saw  Hanoi 
recognition  of  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam.  Our  hopes  rose  further 
with  the  Paris  movement  toward  expanded 
negotiations  In  which  the  four  major  parties 
to  the  conflict  are  now  represented. 

Unfortunately,  despite  a  progressive  nar- 
rowing of  the  political  differences  on  many 
matters  which  divided  the  two  sides,  the 
Paris  negotiations  seem  to  be  at  an  Impasse 
and  have  been  overshadowed  by  an  Increase 
in  the  scojje,  size  and  barbarii:  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  Sterile  propaganda  debates  fea- 
ture the  weekly  meetings  and  underscore  the 
tragedy  of  a  war  without  issue  that  sees 
an  ever  increasing  toll  of  military  and  civil- 
ian casualties  as  each  side  tries  to  reshape 
the  destiny  of  Vietnam  by  force.  This  talk- 
talk,  fight-fight  strategy  which  seems  to  be 
the  sole  matter  ~>l  agreement  to  which  all 
parlies  at  the  conference  table  now  sub- 
scribe can  only  contribute  to  continued  ex- 
acerbation of  the  international  situation 
and  domestic  difficulties  in  the  United  States. 
This  intolerable  situation  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  as  it  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  of  world 
peace  to  settle  this  conflict  as  quickly  as 
pos.«lble  through  peaceful  negotiations  re- 
sulting in  a  political  settlement  of  the  Issues 
In  dispute. 

A  new  initiative  for  peace  is  called  for 
The  appeals  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  U  Thant  and  Pope  Paul  VI, 
as  well  as  statements  of  former  President 
Johnson  regarding  the  desirability  of  a  cease- 
fire must  be  translated  Into  official  American 
policy  at  the  Paris  talks  World-wide  pressure 
must  be  exerted  to  get  the  Communist  side 
to  accept  an  end  to  the  fighting 

AVC  therefore  urges  that  the  American 
peace  negotiators  be  instructed  as  a  matter 
of  the  highest  priority  to  press  for  a  multi- 
lateral cease-fire  with  a  mutual  standstill 
status  for  all  military  forces  in  Vietnam. 

The  cease-fire  Is  only  a  first  step  m  liqui- 
dating the  costly  conflict  in  Vietnam  by 
shifting  the  emphasis  to  political  bargaining. 
To  ensure  a  peece  with  honor  in  Vietnam  and 
stability  in  Southeast  Asia,  as  the  outcome  of 
the  Paris  negotiations,  AVC  further  calls  on 
the  Administration: 

1.  To  ensure  the  success  of  the  cease-fire 
arrangement,  by  constituting  a  Peace-keep- 
ing Corps  based  either  on  an  expansion  of 
the  existing  International  Control  Commis- 
sion through  the  addition  of  representatives 
from  Asian  Nations  and  using  majority  rule 
to  reach  decisions  or  the  creation  of  an  al- 
ternative umt  of  international  super\-islon. 
This  Peace-keeping  Corps  can  also  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  the  inspection  of 
military  virlthdrawal  and  political  arrange- 
ments. 

2.  To  maintain  as  the  underlying  basis  for 
political  settlement  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  in  the  right  of  all  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam,  through  free  elections  In 
which  persons  of  political  persuasions  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  and  run  lor  election,  to 
choose  their  leaders  and  create  an  elected 
representative  government  which  would  be 
charged  with  the  tasks  of  nationa.  reconcili- 
ation and  of  negotiating  progress  toward  re- 
unification. The  composition  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment, and  whether  or  not  there  should  be 
a  coalition,  should  not  be  Imposed,  either  at 
the  negotiating  table  or  by  the  military 
forces  of  either  side,  but  should  be  resolved 
by  the  Vietnamese  i>eople  themselves  in  new 
elections  at  the  earliest  possible  date  follow- 
ing the  standstill  cease  fire.  All  sides  must 
agree  to  accept  the  results  of  such  an  elec- 
tion. 

3.  To  favor  the  creation  of  an  electoral 
commission   to    oversee   free   elections   since 
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neither  the  Saigon  government  nor  the 
newly-designated  '"Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government,"'  replacing  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  in  the  negotiations,  would  accept 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  other  in  administer- 
ing fair  and  honest  elections.  This  electoral 
commission  should  consist  of  representatives 
of  the  major  political  factions  within  South 
Vietnam,  plus  international  representatives 
from  the  Peace-keeping  Corps  which  can  also 
play  a  role  as  an  Impartial  overseer  of  free 
political  competition. 

4.  To  negotiate  provision  for  the  protection 
cf  minorities  before  the  International  Peace- 
keeping Corps  leaves,  the  ne\/  government 
should  make  explicit  assurances  of  protec- 
tion of  minorities  against  reprisals,  to  avert 
the  moral  and  political  problem  of  large 
numbers  of  refugees  fleeing  the  country,  as 
well  as  to  prevent  the  killing  or  Imprisonment 
of  political  opponents  by  those  who  win  the 
election. 

5.  To  arrange  for  the  mutual  withdrawal  of 
American  and  allied  foreign  troops  and  North 
Vietnamese  armed  forces  from  South  Vietnam 
within  a  brief  and  explicitly  defined  period  of 
time. 

6.  To  promote  the  peace,  security  and  de- 
velopment cf  Southeast  Asia  by  focusing 
upon  objectives  of  neutralizing  the  area,  re- 
ducing the  Incidence  of  great  power  conflict, 
and  facilitating  the  multilateral  improve- 
ment of  indigenous  living  standards  through 
a  long  range  development  program  under  in- 
ternational auspices. 

While  promoting  the  above  program  for  a 
durable  and  lasting  peace  with  honor  and 
until  a  negotiated  peace  can  be  attained.  AVC 
also  urges  the  Administration  tc  continue  its 
support  of  the  elected  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment to  the  end  that  Its  representative  and 
viable  character  be  enhanced.  In  line  with 
this  objective  AVC  supports  American  ix>licies 
designed : 

(1)  To  continue  equipping  and  retraining 
the  expanded  V^letnamese  Army  so  that  It  can 
progressively  take  over  the  responsibility  of 
defending  South  Vietnam.  The  rapid  re- 
placement of  American  troops  by  South 
Vietnamese  forces  is  both  politically  neces- 
sary and  desirable.  It  will  demonstrate  that 
American  soldiers  need  not  do  what  Viet- 
namese soldiers  are  capable  of  doing  for 
themselves  and  constitute  pressure  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  non-South  Vietnamese 
forces  from  the  conflict  as  major  United 
States  forces  leave. 

(2)  To  markedly  expand  the  American  ef- 
fort for  refugee  relief  and  to  revamp  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Refugees  Program  in  con- 
junction with  the  appropriate  Vietnamese 
authorities  so  that  there  Is  no  question  that 
supplies  and  monies  reach  the  people  for 
whom  they  are  Intended. 

(3 1  To  facilitate  the  administration  and 
success  of  the  newly  enacted  comprehensive 
land  reform  progra.m  in  South  Vietnam  to 
give  the  peasant  a  stake  in  the  future. 

(4)  To  continue  to  bring  pressure  on  the 
Saigon  government  to  cease  repressive  meas- 
ures and  effect  the  release  of  the  arrested 
Buddhists  and  other  Vietnamese  Nationalist 
politicians  so  that  they  may  be  free  to  par- 
ticipate in  political  life  and  make  their  con- 
tribution to  a  peace  of  reconciliation  and 
honor. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

AVC  condemns  the  continuing  interven- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  Czechoslovakia.  But  for  the  brutal 
assertion  of  the  "Brezhnev  doctrine"  by  the 
Soviet  Army,  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia 
would  be  well  on  the  road  toward  realizing 
their  age-old  aspirations  In  a  freer  variant 
of  a  "socialist  society."  Instead,  the  hopeful 
steps  toward  liberalization  of  their  closed 
society  have  been  reversed  by  the  reemergent 
repressive  leadership  Installed  by  Soviet 
tanks  and  guns 

At  Issue  is  not  only  the  fate  of  a  small 
nation   at   the   bemds  of   a  new-type  Soviet 
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Imperialism,  but  the  very  principles  of  the 
United  Nations.  Little  wonder  that  even 
other  Communist  countries  and  Communist 
parlies  have  called  Into  question  this  as- 
sertion of  Soviet  overlordship  In  the  '"So- 
claust  Camp."  By  its  flagrant  violation  of 
the  charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Soviet 
Union  gives  the  He  to  its  call  for  "peaceful 
coexistence"  and  destroys  Its  credibility 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  as  the 
champion  of  "non-intervention.  Independ- 
ence and  the  sovereign  rights  of  nations." 

Worse  still,  this  Soviet  action  has  contrib- 
uted to  raising  tensions  in  Europe  at  a  time 
when  many  were  hopeful  of  a  continuing 
detente  that  could  lead  to  the  restoration  of 
European  unity.  True  lndej>endence  for  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe  Is  a  precondition 
for  developing  an  all-European  structure  of 
I>eace  and  security  in  that  vital  area.  We 
call  upon  the  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  cease  taking  such  actions  which  violate 
the  intematlonally  accepted  norms  of  rela- 
tions between  states. 

PRISONERS     OF     VkAR 

AVC  wishes  to  reaffirm  its  solidarity  vrtth 
the  American  and  allied  prisoners  of  war 
who  suffer  in  the  Communist  prison  caznps 
of  North  and  South  Vietnam  We  extend  our 
sympathy  to  the  families  of  these  men  and 
pledge  our  continued  efforts  in  an  interna- 
tional campaign  to  effect  their  humane 
treatment. 

AVC  condemns  the  continued  refusal  of 
the  Government  of  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam  to  live  up  to  its  pledges  as  a 
signator  of  the  Geneva  Convention  to  treat 
humanely  prisoners  of  war.  We  regret  that 
politicsil  issues  have  Injected  Into  an  essen- 
tially humanitarian  matter.  We  again  appeal 
to  the  Hanoi  government: 

(1 )  To  provide  a  list  of  names  of  prisoners 
of  war. 

(2)  To  allow  visits  by  a  neutral,  impartial 
body   such  as   the   International  Red  Cross 

13)  To  end  limitations  on  the  rights  of 
prisoners  to  correspond  with  their  families. 

(4)  To  engage  in  Immediate  ccnversatlons 
to  effect  the  exchange  of  sick  or  wxsunded 
prisoners  of  war  so  that  they  may  receive  the 
best  treatment  available  to  them  in  their 
phght. 

The  Communist  side  in  the  Paris  Peace 
Negotiations  have  repeatedly  declared  them- 
selves as  favoring  a  "democratic  solution" 
for  the  war  in  Vietnam.  A  progressive  stance 
and  behavior  on  the  prisoner  of  war  issue 
could  lead  to  progress  on  other  matters  The 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  war  prisoners  no 
matter  which  side  is  involved  Is  an  elemen- 
tary human  consideration  transcending 
Ideological  differences. 

AVC  calls  upon  all  Americans  to  unite  in 
demanding  that  Hanoi  comply  with  Interna- 
tionally accepted  principles  of  law  In  par- 
ticular, the  peace  organizations  that  have 
access  to  Hanoi  must  make  known  their 
views  toward  the  end  that  American  and  al- 
lied servicemen  who  are  prisoners  of  war  be 
treated  humanely  AVC  will  continue  Its  ef- 
forts in  the  W  VJ.  and  Intematlonally  to 
Improve  the  status  of  American  and  allied 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam. 


LETTER  FROM  A  CONSTTrUENT 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENTATT"VES 

Thursday,  September  18,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
collearues  the  following  letter  I  received 
from  one  of  my  constituents.  Mr.  War- 
ren Wells,  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.: 
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Santa  Barbara,  Calif.. 

July  31, 1969. 
Hon  Charles  M.  Teacde, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Teacue:  Having  noted  news- 
paper reports  of  your  expressions  of  concern 
with  respect  to  the  economic  distress  which 
have  been  produced  by  the  current  escalation 
in  national  Interest  rates,  I  am  writing  to 
call  your  attention  to  a  number  of  unneces- 
sary and  avoidable  elements  of  this  situation 
and  the  p>otentials  of  a  major  economic  re- 
cession which  are  Inherent  in  the  escalatory 
mechanics  involved. 

In  essence,  it  Is  my  considered  opinion  that 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  has  been  derelict  with  respect 
to  Its  basic  Inherent  obligation  to  use  Its  vast 
powers  in  the  most  strategic  possible  manner 
In  situations  such  as  the  present,  so  as  to 
effectively  combat  Inflation  with  minimum 
detrimental  effects  to  either  the  nation's 
economy  or  to  our  International  balance  of 
payments. 

As  an  example,  the  Board  could  have  stra- 
tegically used  its  vast  powers  to  effectively 
cool  speculative  forces  In  the  economy  with- 
out precipitating  an  Interest  rate  spiral  which 
has  progressed  to  the  point  of  creating  the 
adverse  effects  mentioned  above.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  only  a  few  of  the  measures  which  could 
have  been  taken,  the  Board  could  have  Ini- 
tiated a  move  In  successive  stages  to  place 
the  stock  market  on  100'";  margin,  while  con- 
currently cancelling  the  option  of  substitu- 
tion. Slmultaneotisly,  the  Board  could  have 
moved  to  require  the  nation's  banks  to  ration 
credit  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  sharply 
limited  the  availability  of  credit  for  specula- 
tive purposes,  e.g.,  the  banning  of  credit  for 
short  or  long  term  loans  involved  in  company 
takeovers,  stock  tender  offers,  the  banning 
of  credit  for  speculative  purchases  of  land 
while  permitting  the  use  of  credit  for  the 
purchase  of  land  to  be  used  for  building 
within  a  twelve  month  period,  etc 

The  use  of  these  and  other  selective  meas- 
ures could  have  forced  billions  of  dollars  out 
of  speculative  channels,  with  resultant  cool- 
ing of  the  economy  while  actually  Increasing 
the  availability  of  funds  to  those  segments 
of  the  economy  which  are  serving  sound  busi- 
ness and  social  needs. 

In  contrast,  the  Board  has  resorted  to  what 
might  be  termed  an  unstructured  tightening 
of  the  nation's  monetary  supply,  which  has 
had  the  effect  (1)  not  only  of  compounding 
Inflation,  but  (2)  of  adversely  affecting  our 
International  balance  of  trade.  In  clarifica- 
tion of  the  foregoing : 

1.  An  unduly  high  escalation  in  the  prime 
interest  rate  has  the  obvious  effect  of  com- 
pounding inflation,  because  of  the  close  inter- 
relation of  Interest  rates  within  the  consumer 
goods  price  structure,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  consumer  goods  bought  on  credit 
and  the  Initial  and  carrying  cost  of  housing. 
In  this  connection.  It  might  be  noted  that 
the  increase  in  home  loan  interest  charges 
has  escalated  the  total  longer  term  carrying 
cost  of  the  average  home  by  some  15-20% 
above  the  incremental  Increase  In  building 
costs  alone  which  has  occurred  over  the  past 
year.  Unduly  high  Interest  rates  are  also  re- 
flected In  higher  costs  for  a  wide  range  of  util- 
ity services.  Including  gas.  electricity,  tele- 
phone, water,  etc.  Thus,  an  unduly  high  in- 
crease In  Interest  rates  has  become  an  In- 
flationary element  in  and  of  Itself. 

2.  Any  unduly  high  rise  In  the  national 
Interest  rate  structure  has  a  direct  effect  not 
only  on  the  cost  of  producing  exportable 
goods  and  services,  but  also  on  the  carrying 
costs  for  the  financing  of  exportable  goods 
and  services. 

In  addition,  I  feel  that  the  Board  has  been 
negligent  with  respect  to  Its  failure  to  antic- 
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Ipate  and  prevent  a  situation  which  has  un- 
necessarily compounded  the  rise  In  national 
Interest  rates,  and  which  could  under  appro- 
priate circumstances  contribute  to  precipi- 
tating a  major  economic  recession. 

I  am  referring  to  the  role  which  the  huge 
backlog  of  standby  loan  agreements  held  by 
the  major  New  York  banks  has  played  in  the 
present  excessive  escalation  of  national  In- 
terest rates.  These  standby  loan  agreements 
obligate  the  banks  to  make  loans  at  rates 
which  are  related  to  the  prime  rate.  These 
standby  loan  agreements  are  a  source  of  sub- 
stantial profits  during  periods  when  the  Fed- 
eral R<»serve  finds  it  necessary  to  tighten  up 
on  the  money  supply  for  purposes  of  cooling 
the  economy.  As  soon  as  the  major  New  York 
banks  have  to  borrow  money  at  rates  which 
are  importantly  above  the  prime  rate,  they 
begin  to  lose  money  on  each  loan  commit- 
ment exercised.  They  are,  therefore,  forced 
not  only  to  raise  the  prime  rate,  but,  If  neces- 
sary, to  resort  to  a  series  of  prime  rate  In- 
creases to  avoid  losing  money  on  the  exer- 
cise of  their  loan  commitment  obligations. 
The  prime  rate  spiral  is  further  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  companies  holding  substan- 
tial loan  commitments  are  prompted  to  ex- 
ercise them  and  Initiate  the  capital  expan- 
sion projects  under  which  they  have  been 
related  in  order  to  beat  further  Increases  la 
the  prime  rate. 

The  distorting  effect  Which  these  loan  com- 
mitment arrangements  can  Introduce  Into 
the  national  Interest  rate  structure  could  be 
materially  reduced  by  appropriate  regula- 
tions which  would  limit  total  loans,  includ- 
ing loan  coTnmitment  obligations,  to  some 
reasonable  percentage  of  total  deposits. 

In  assessing  the  importance  of  Instituting 
some  control  measure  of  the  type  suggested 
above.  I  refer  again  to  the  point  that  an  un- 
duly high  escalation  In  the  prime  Interest 
rate  has  the  effect  of  compounding  Inflation. 
It  Is  also  obvious  that  a  spiral  In  the  prime 
rate  could  conceivably  progress  to  the  point 
where  it  precipitates  S  major  economic  re- 
cession. I 
Sincerely  yours,  I 

I  Warren  Wells. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  SLOVENES  AND 
THEIR  HOMELAND 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  September  19,  1969 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Ml".  Speaker,  all  men 
aie  proud  of  their  nationalities,  and  we 
of  the  Slovenian  extraction  are  no 
exception. 

About  150  years  ago  the  Slovenes 
began  leaving  their  homeland  stopping 
first  in  New  York  and  Chicago  and  then 
spreading  to  Joliet,  Cleveland,  Minne- 
sota's Iron  Range,  Colorado,  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

These  were  a  colorful,  hard-working 
people  who  contributed  as  much  as  any 
nationality  to  the  greatness  of  America. 
However,  their  histoi-y  and  heritage  for 
many  years  was  for  the  most  part  un- 
known simply  becauBe  no  one  had  taken 
the  time  to  record  the  background  of  the 
Slovenes  and  their  homeland. 

This  is  no  longer  the  case.  Marie  Pris- 
land,  a  native  of  Slovenia  and  now  of 
Sheboygan,  Wis.,  has  written  a  book, 
"From  Slovenia — To  America,"  which 
gives  an  account  of  the  American  Slo- 
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venes,  the  culture  and  customs  they 
brought  with  them,  and  the  land  they 
left  behind. 

The  author  explains: 

It  Is  for  the  children  and  grandchildren, 
that  I  have  prepared  this  collection  of  Slo- 
venian history  so  that  they  might  have  a 
small  glimpse  of  the  rough  road  traveled  by 
their  parents  and  grandparents  to  Improve 
their  own  standard  of  living  and  to  give  iile 
to  their  sons  and  daughters  In  a  free  and 
happy  land. 

In  her  book  she  writes : 

The  early  Slovenians  came  to  America 
with  the  Intention  of  accumulating  enough 
savings  to  Improve  their  living  conditions 
after  they  returned  to  their  families  in 
Slovenia. 

In  America  they  did  not  find  the  streets 
"paved  In  gold"  or  money  "growing  on  trees" 
as  many  Europeans  still  believe,  but  they 
were  faced  with  many  hardships  in  a  new  and 
strange  environment.  Since  they  were  young 
in  mind  and  strong-bodied  and  because  of 
the  rugged  life  in  their  homeland,  they  did 
not  despair  and  were  determined  to  woric 
hard  and  to  have  patience  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  confrontnig  them  In  the  new  land. 

The  American  way  of  life,  however,  with 
its  freedom  of  expression,  the  vast  opportu- 
nities and  privileges  it  provided,  soon  had 
its  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  fiist  book  writ- 
ten in  the  English  language  about  the 
Slovenian  immigrants  and  their  home- 
land and  Marie  Prisland  has  done  a  re- 
markable job.  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,    i 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  DANIEL 
RONAN 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALtFOlNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  19.  1969 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  mourning  the  death  of  my 
good  friend.  Daniel  Ronan. 

Having  served  his  city  as  an  alderman 
and  his  State  as  a  legislator  for  many 
years,  Dan  was  eminently  qualified  to 
come  to  Congress  in  1965.  Dan  and  I 
became  friends  as  freshmen  Members  of 
the  "class  of  89"  seeking  to  imderstand 
the  complicated  procedures  of  Congress. 
The  Sixth  District  of  Illinois  was  fortu- 
nate indeed  to  have  this  dedicated  and 
hardworking  Representative,  and  I  too 
knew  this  kindly  man. 

Dan's  specialty  was  the  field  of  trans- 
portation. His  skillful  leadership  and 
enlightenment  helped  lead  the  way 
toward  more  definitive  transportation 
policies  in  our  country  concerning  rail- 
w-ay  and  airport  facilities  and  passenger 
safety.  Urban  problems  specific  to  Chi- 
cago were  his  greatest  concern,  of  course, 
but  his  generous  nature  and  public  spirit 
extended  the  scope  of  his  interests  to 
related  conditions  nationwide. 

Death  came  suddenly  for  Daniel  Ronan 
but  long  will  he  be  remembered  by  his 
deeds  as  delegate  at  the  city.  State,  and 
national  levels  as  well  as  by  the  mean- 
ing he  had  for  us  as  a  fi-iend. 
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CONGRESSMAN  HAMILTON  CALLS 
DEMOCRATS  TO  LISTEN  MORE, 
TALK  LESS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OP   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  18,  1969 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  excellent  re- 
port by  Indianapolis  News  political  edi- 
tor. Edward  Ziepner.  on  an  outstanding 
talk  by  Congressman  Lee  H.  Hamilton 
before  the  Indiana  Democratic  Editorial 
Association. 

Speaking  with  the  thoroughness  and 
Insight  which  marks  all  of  his  public  re- 
marks. Congressman  Hamilton  called 
upon  Democratic  ofiBceseekers  to  use 
"less  rhetoric  and  more  candor,  fewer 
promises  and  more  performance,  less 
talking  and  more  listening"  if  they  are 
going  to  capture  the  root  feelings  of  the 
American,  people. 

The  article  reads  as  follows : 

[From  The  Indianapolis  (Ind  )  News,  Sept.  1, 

19691 

Democrats  Warned  on  Rettrn  to  Power 

(By  Edward  Ziegner) 

Ninth  EWstrlct  Democratic  Congressman 
Lee  Hamilton  has  warned  his  party  they  will 
return  to  pwwer  "'to  the  extent  we  are  able 
to  understand  the  changes  taking  place  In 
American  politics  today  and  to  articulate  and 
capture  the  root  feelings  of  the  American 
people." 

Hamilton,  serving  his  third  term  In  Con- 
gress, stole  the  show  from  the  headliners  at 
the  weekend  Indiana  Democratic  Editorial 
Association  meeting  in  French  Lick  with  a 
Saturday  speech  which  drew  sustained  ap- 
plause from  the  crowd  of  about  600. 

'"You  and  I  must  understand,'"  Hamilton 
told  his  audience,  "'that  politics  in  America 
has  become  unglued.  The  rules  of  the  game 
have  changed.  We  can  no  longer  automatical- 
ly assume  that  the  Democratic  party  Is  the 
dominant  party  ,  .  .  The  Democratic  coaU- 
tlon.  which  gave  us  electoral  victories  naany 
years,  can  no  longer   be  counted  on." 

Hamilton,  speaking  with  a  bluntness  rarely 
heard  at  political  meetings  and  almost 
totally  absent  at  this  year's  Democratic 
gathering  in  light  of  a  rising  optimism  that 
1970  will  be  a  good  year,  added : 

"The  South  is  no  longer  automatically 
Democratic  .  .  .  The  working  man,  as  he  be- 
comes Increasingly  middle  class  In  status  and 
concerns,  does  not  vote  Democratic  automati- 
cally. 

"Young  people  (and  60  percent  of  our 
population  will  be  under  30  next  year)  and 
minority  groups  are  asking — not  should  I  be 
a  Democrat  or  a  Republican — but  the  more 
probing  quesUon:  Will  the  system  work?  Will 
it  meet  the  challenges  of  the  1970s?  And  they 
will  not  accept  the  glib  cliches  of  politicians 
Who  want  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  70's 
with  remedies  that  only  partly  worked  for 
the  problems  of  the  40"s"and  the  50's." 

StJBCRBS   KEY   TO   WINNING 

Hamilton  said  the  "suburbs  perhaps  have 
become  the  key  to  winning  elections""  and 
pointed  out  that  while  the  Democrats,  as 
always,  must  direct  their  appeal  to  the  com- 
mon man.  he  also  has  changed  and  "earns 
more  money,  is  better  educated,  expects  more 
and  has  different  Interests  and  concerns  than 
ids  father  and  mother." 

He  said  people  are  "deeply  concerned  and 
in  some  cases  even  furious  about  the  relent- 
less increase  In  taxes"  and  "think  we  can  do 
Detter  in  collecting  and  spending  the  reve- 
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nues  of  government""  an  all  levels,  local,  state 
and  Federal. 

"They  want  tax  relief  and  tax  equity,  a 
reasonable  assurance  that  Americans  in  sim- 
ilar circumstances  pay  approximately  the 
same  tax.  They  want  a  saner  sense  of  priori- 
ties. "  Hamilton  commented. 

These,  he  said,  would  include  enough 
money  for  national  security,  "but  not  for 
monstrous  mUltary  expenditures,"  adequate 
funds  for  air  and  water  pollution  control, 
education  and  health,  'but  not  swollen  ex- 
penditures for  programs  with  marginal  re- 
sults," and  a  rejection  of  the  idea  "this  na- 
tion is  the  policeman  of  the  world,  the  gen- 
darme to  guard  every  gate,"  he  added : 

"They  want  from  us  all  in  public  life  less 
rhetoric  and  more  candor,  fewer  promises  and 
more  performance,  less  talking  and  more  lis- 
tening And,  as  much  as  anything,  they  want 
a  piece  of  the  action,  a  sense  of  participation, 
a  feeling  they  are  not  shut  out  from  the 
decision  making  processes  in  the  political 
party  and  government." 

Hamiltons  speech  overshadowed  those  ol 
U.S.  Sen  R.  Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana,  who 
runs  for  re-election  next  year  for  a  third 
term,  and  the  principal  speaker.  U.S.  Sen. 
Thoma.s  Eagleton  of  Missouri. 

Eagleton  told  the  Democrats  "the  most  un- 
forgivable failure  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion and  the  greatest  opportunity  for  the 
Democratic  party  "  has  been  the  failure  of 
the  Republicans  to  change  national  priorities. 

Priorities  should  be  shifted  from  the  Viet- 
nam war  to  Improvements  In  education, 
health,  medical  care,  care  of  the  elderly  and 
an  end  to  inflation.  Eagleton  said,  but  that 
the  Nixon  administration  continues  to  abide 
by  the  old  priorities. 


THE  MILITARY  JUSTICE  ACT 
OF  1968 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF  rLoaroA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  19,  1969 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 1,  1969,  the  Military  Justice  Act  of 
1968  became  fully  effective.  The  act 
brings  added  procedural  benefits  to  the 
accused  in  the  military  and  at  the  same 
time  increases  military  efficiency.  The 
Military  Justice  Act  makes  the  most  sig- 
nificant and  far-reaching  changes  to  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  military 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  in  1950. 

Extensive  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  following  four  areas:  Authority  and 
tise  of  military  judges-  accused's  right  to 
legally  qualified  counsel;  appeUate 
rights;  release  from  confinement  during 
appellate  review. 

Military  judges  are  legally  trained  of- 
ficers who  preside  over  courts-martial; 
they  were  formerly  known  as  law  offi- 
cers. Provisions  have  been  made  for  trial 
by  the  military  judge  alone  without 
court  members.  The  accused  has  the 
right  in  all  general  courts-martial,  ex- 
cept capital  cases,  to  request  trial  by  a 
judge  alone.  The  accused  must  be  in- 
formed of  the  identity  of  the  military 
judge  and  have  the  advice  of  counsel  be- 
fore making  his  choice.  Only  a  military 
judge  may  approve  a  request  for  trial  by 
a  judge  alone.  This  concept  received 
good  initial  acceptance  and  many  mili- 
tary accused  have  elected  this  option  in 
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the  first  month  of  the  act's  operation. 
This  reflects  an  appraisal  by  the  accused 
that  the  option  is  viable  and  results  in  an 
obvious  savings  of  line  officers'  time. 

The  Military  Justice  Act  confers  upon 
the  military  judge  a  true  judge's  role  by 
increasing  significantly  his  powers  and 
prero.gatives.  The  judge  will  rule  finally 
on  strictly  legal  and  procedural  matters: 
the  act  does  away  with  the  former  prac- 
tice whereby  the  court  members  could 
overrule  the  judge  on  certain  legal  ques- 
tions. The  militaiy  judge  has  authority  to 
hold  sessions  without  the  court  members 
for  the  purpose  of  ruling  on  legal  and 
procedural  matters.  The  increased  powers 
of  the  military  judge  will  save  time  and 
improve  the  fairness  and  efficiency  of  the 
military  justice  system. 

The  most  significant  changes  In  mili- 
tary justice  involve  the  special  court- 
martial.  An  accused  at  a  special  court- 
martial  must  now  be  aCforded  the 
oprwrtunity  to  be  defended  by  legally 
qualified  covmsel,  certified  by  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  his  armed  service, 
unless  military  exigencies  or  physical 
conditions  prevent  such  counsel  from 
being  obtained  and  the  convening  au- 
thority so  states  in  writing  for  the  record. 
It  is  anticipated  that  this  exception  will 
be  construed  very  narrowly.  For  example, 
the  Manual  for  Courts- Martial.  United 
States.  1969 — revised  edition — adds  the 
additional  requirement  that  the  conven- 
ing authority  must  also  state  for  the 
record  why  the  trial  had  to  be  held  at  that 
time  and  place.  Army  regulations  also 
prescribe  that  the  military  exigency  and 
physical  conditions  exception  wiU  never 
be  used  in  the  United  States — less  Alaska 
and  Hawaii. 

The  Military  Justice  Act  permits  a  con- 
vening authority  to  detail  a  mihtary 
judge  to  a  special  court-martial.  Military 
judges  will  increa,se  the  fairness  and 
efficiency  of  special  courts-martial.  The 
implementation  of  this  provision  "will 
vary  from  ser\ice  to  service  at  least 
initially.  Army  regulations,  for  example. 
provide  for  detail  of  military  judges  to 
special  couits-martial  whenever  possible 
with  first  priority  to  cases  involving  com- 
plicated issues  of  law  or  fact. 

The  act  requires  a  military  judge  to  be 
detailed  to  a  special  court-martial  which 
imposes  a  bad  conduct  discharge  unless 
one  cannot  be  obtained  because  of  mili- 
tary conditions  or  physical  exigencies. 
This  exception  will  also  be  strictly  con- 
strued. An  additional  statutory  require- 
ment for  a  special  court-martial  which 
imposes  a  bad  conduct  discharge  is  that 
the  accused  must  be  represented  by  quali- 
fied detailed  counsel.  'When  a  military 
judge  is  detailed  to  a  special  court- 
martial  the  accused  will  have  the  same 
option  as  exists  at  a  general  court-mar- 
tial to  request  trial  by  a  military  judge 
alone. 

Tlie  Military  Justice  Act  also  makes 
significant  changes  affecting  the  sum- 
mary court-martial.  An  accused  may  now 
object  to  trial  by  summary  court-martial 
even  if  he  has  already  refused  ptinish- 
ment  under  article  15  of  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice.  If  an  accused 
refuses  to  accept  punishment  under  ar- 
ticle 15  and  objects  to  trial  by  summary 
court-martial,  his  case  may  be  referred 
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to  a  special  court-martial  where  he  will 
be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  be  de- 
fended by  qualified  counsel  or  to  a  gen- 
eral court-martial  where  he  will  be  de- 
tailed a  qualified  counsel.  This  provision 
thus  permits  an  accused  to  be  repre- 
sented by  qualified  counsel  in  almost 
every  case  in  which  he  so  desires. 

The  new  law  provides  for  the  deferral 
of  a  sentence  to  confinement  pending  ap- 
pellate review  of  a  court-martial  convic- 
tion. A  court-martial  convening  author- 
ity has  discretion  to  defer  the  accused's 
sentence  to  confinement  during  appellate 
review  if  the  accused  so  requests.  No  bond 
or  other  monetary  deposit  is  required  of 
the  accused.  No  credit  against  sentence 
will  be  given  for  the  time  during  which 
the  accused's  sentence  was  defrred  if  his 
sentence  to  confinement  is  affirmed. 

The  act  makes  a  number  of  changes  in 
the  appeal  procedures  in  the  military. 
The  boards  of  review  in  the  services  are 
replaced  by  a  court  of  military  review  for 
each  service.  Members  of  these  courts  are 
known  as  appellate  military  judges.  The 
new  law  also  gives  the  judge  advocate 
general  of  each  service  increased  powers 
to  grant  new  trials  and  to  review  courts- 
martial.  These  last  provisions  have  been 
in  effect  since  October  24,  1968. 

The  Military  Justice  Act  of  1968  places 
the  military  justice  system  in  the  armed 
services  ahead  of  most  civilian  jurisdic- 
tions in  terms  of  judicial  procedures  and 
concepts  of  due  process.  It  is  a  system 
which  the  men  and  women  of  our  Armed 
Force  deserve,  and  one  in  which  I  am 
proud  to  have  played  a  part. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
excellent  article  by  Lt.  Col.  J.  A.  Mounts, 
Jr.  and  Capt.  M.  G.  Sugarman.  It  ap- 
peared in  the  September  1969,  edition  of 
the  "Military  Review"  as  follows: 
A  Renaissance  for  Military  Justice 

On  August  1,  1969.  the  Military  Justice 
Act  of  1968,  the  new  Manual  for  Courts- 
Martial,  United  States,  and  a  revised  version 
of  Army  Regulation  27-10.  Military  Justice, 
took  effect.  The  Military  Justice  Act.  together 
with  the  manual  and  regulations  which  Im- 
plement it,  make  the  most  significant 
changes  in  the  administration  of  military 
Justice  since  the  enactment  of  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  In  1950.  The  Military 
Justice  Act  brings  added  benefits  to  the  mili- 
tary personnel  accused,  and.  at  the  same  time, 
increases  military  efBclency. 

The  act  represents  a  synthesis  of  various 
jxisitions  advocated  by  the  armed  services 
and  by  members  of  Congress.  The  Manual 
for  Courts-Martial  was  drafted  by  a  triservice 
committee  of  Judge  advocates  under  the 
direction  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
(JAG)  of  the  Army. 

The  act  revises  military  Justice  in  five 
areas: 

Use  and  authority  of  military  Judges. 

Court-martial  procedures. 

Accused's  right  to  legally  qualified  counsel. 

Release  of  accused  from  confinement  pend- 
ing appellate  review. 

Appellate  review. 

The  act  changes  the  name  of  the  law  offi- 
cer to  military  Judge  and  requires  that  mili- 
tary Judges  be  part  of  an  independent  Judi- 
ciary. The  Army  had  already  made  these 
changes  by  administrative  regulation  prior 
to  passage  of  the  act. 

MILITARY    JUDGES 

The  Independent  Judiciary  concept  means 
that  Judges  of  general  courts-martial  are 
responsible  only  to  the  JAG,  or  his  designee. 
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for  direction  and  for  efficiency  reports.  They 
are  not  responsible  to  commanders  conven- 
ing courts-martial.  The  purpose  of  this  con- 
cept is  to  prevent  commanders  from  exer- 
cising any  Influence  over  the  procedures  and 
results  of  cases. 

The  act  authorizes  an  option  of  trial  by 
the  military  Judge  alone  without  court  mem- 
bers. This  provision  benefits  the  military 
accused  by  giving  him  another  option  within 
the  system  and  increases  efficiency  in  many 
cases.  The  accused  has  the  right,  knowing 
the  identity  of  the  military  Judge,  in  all 
general  courts-martial,  except  capital  cases, 
to  request  trial  by  a  military  Judge  alone. 
This  is  similar  to  the  procedures  In  the 
Federal  courts  where  a  aefendant  may  waive 
his  right  to  trial  by  Jury. 

The  accused's  request  for  trial  by  Judge 
alone  will  be  granted  if  the  military  Judge 
approves.  Both  sides  are  permitted  to  argue 
the  appropriateness  of  the  accused's  request. 
The  opUon  of  trial  by  Judge  alone  will  re- 
lease many  line  officers  from  court-martial 
duty  and  will  speed  up  proceedings  in  cases 
tried  by  a  Judge. 

POWER    INCREASED 

The  act  also  Incorporates  long  advocated 
procedural  changes  designed  X)  allow  the 
military  Judge  to  assume  a  true  Judicial 
role.  The  military  Judge  will  be  on  a  par  with 
Judges  of  Federal  district  courts  in  many 
respects,  and  a  court-martial  will  closely  re- 
semble a  Federal  criminal  trial. 

The  military  Judge  has  the  authority  to 
hold  "Article  39(a)"  sessions  without  the 
necessity  of  assembling  the  court-martial 
members.  At  the  sessions,  the  Judge  may  rule 
on  interlocutory  questions  and  motions,  for 
example,  on  the  admissibility  of  evidence  or 
a  confession.  He  can  also  hold  the  arraign- 
ment and  take  the  plea  of  the  accused. 

The  act  also  permits  the  military  Judge  to 
conduct  ptost-trial  sessions  without  court 
members.  Appellate  agencies  often  remand 
issues  to  the  court-martial  for  decision.  When 
these  remands  do  not  require  the  presence 
of  the  court  members,  the  military  Judge  now 
has  Jurisdiction  to  handle  them  at  sessions 
without  the  presence  of  court  members. 

FINAL    BULINCS 

The  new  law  makes  important  changes  in 
the  power  of  the  military  Judge  to  make  final 
rulings.  It  also  changes  the  way  in  which 
many  rulings  are  made  at  special  courts- 
martial.  The  military  judge  will  rule  finally—- 
the  court  members  may  not  overrule  his  de- 
cision— on  challenges  to  court  members,  on 
requests  for  continuances,  on  all  questions 
of  law,  and  on  all  Interlocutory  question 
other  than  the  factual  issue  of  the  accused's 
mental  responsibility  for  the  offense.  The 
military  Judge  will  also  rule  finally  on  mo- 
tions for  findings  of  not  guilty  and  on  the 
accused's  mental  capacity  to  stand  trial. 

The  president  of  a  si>eclal  court-martial 
which  does  not  have  a  military  Judge  now 
will  have  the  power  to  rule  finally  on  all 
questions  of  law  except  a  motion  for  a  finding 
of  not  guilty.  He  will  not  rule  finally,  how- 
ever, on  any  questions  of  fact.  This  new 
power  will  require  additional  preparation  on 
the  part  of  the  special  court  president  and 
additional  familiarity  with  military  law. 

When  the  military  judge  sits  alone  with- 
out court  members,  lie  decides  all  questions 
of  law  and  fact.  and.  If  the  accused  is  found 
guilty,  adjudges  an  appropriate  sentence.  The 
Judge  will  make  a  general  finding  such  as 
guilty  or  not  guilty  unless  special  findings 
are  requested.  Special  findings  might  include 
the  Judge's  conclusions  about  various  items 
of  evidence  or  portions  of  testimony,  or  deter- 
minations concerning  particular  elements  of 
an  offense.  Special  findings  may  be  requested 
to  aid  In  appellate  review  of  the  case  of  a 
trial  by  a  military  Judge  alone  since  the 
appellate  court  will  not  have  the  benefit  of 
the  military  Judge's  Iftstructlons  to  the  court 
members.  i 
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COURT-MARTIAL    PROCEDURES 

The  new  law.  the  manual,  and  its  Imple- 
menting regulations  streamline  court-martial 
procedures  in  many  ways.  All  counsel  who 
are  members  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Corps  (JAGC)  and  all  military  Judges  will 
take  one-time  oaths  to  serve  faithfully  in  all 
cases  to  which  they  are  detailed  and  will  not 
be  sworn  again  for  individual  cases.  Report- 
ers and  interpreters,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
convening  authority,  may  take  an  oath  for  all 
cases  to  which  they  are  detailed.  These  oaths 
expire  when  the  individual  is  reassigned. 

Additionally,  convening  authorities  may 
authorize  the  administration  of  an  oath  to 
court  members  and  to  counsel  who  are  not 
members  of  the  JAGC  for  all  cases  referred 
to  the  court  to  which  they  are  detailed.  Ex- 
cept In  capital  cases,  the  military  Judge  or 
president  of  a  court-martial  without  a  mili- 
tary Judge  may  enter  findings  of  guilty  with- 
out vote  of  the  court  members  when  the 
accused  pleads  guilty  and  such  plea  Is  de- 
termined to  be  provident.  These  provisions 
will  speed  the  procedural  phases  of  trials  by 
court-martial. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  changes  in 
military  Justice  involve  the  special  court- 
martial.  An  accused  at  a  special  court-martial 
must  now  be  afforded  the  opf)ortunity  to  be 
defended  by  legally  qualified  counsel,  certi- 
fied by  the  JAG.  This,  in  general,  means  that 
an  accused  may  be  defended  by  a  memtier  of 
the  JAGC.  Provision,  however,  is  made  for 
the  use  of  lawyers  in  other  branches  of  the 
service  who  are  not  members  of  the  JAGC 
and  for  Judge  advocates  of  other  services, 
should  the  need  arise.  This  procedure  differs 
from  the  procedure  in  a  general  court-mar- 
tial where  the  accused  is  provided  with  a 
qualified,  detailed  lawyer  without  a  request. 

Within  the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  there  are  no  exceptions  to  this 
requirement  for  counsel.  If  the  accused  re- 
quests a  certified  lawyer  counsel  and  none  is 
provided,  the  court-martial  may  not  pro- 
ceed. 

In  other  areas,  a  sp>eclal  court-martial  con- 
vening authority  who  does  not  have  lawyer 
counsel  will  request  such  counsel  from  the 
general  court-martial  convening  authority 
which  exercises  supervisory  Jurisdiction  over 
his  conamand.  If  the  supervising  convening 
authority  cannot  supply  counsel,  that  con- 
vening authority  will  obtain  counsel  from 
certain  designated  commaJids,  If  counsel  can- 
not be  obtained  In  this  manner  because  of 
physical  conditions  or  military  exigencies 
outside  the  continental  United  States,  the 
supervising  convening  authority  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  designated  command  may 
cause  a  certificate  of  nonobtainabllity  to  be 
filed  with  the  court-martial  and  the  trial 
may  proceed. 

It  is  contemplated  that  there  will  be  few 
situations  where  certificates  of  nonobtain- 
abllity will  be  issued.  Mere  inconvenience 
does  not  constitute  a  physical  condition  or 
military  exigency  and  does  not  excuse  a  fail- 
ure to  extend  to  an  accused  the  right  to 
qualified  counsel.  In  addition,  these  condi- 
tions should  exist  only  under  rare  circum- 
stances and,  even  then,  compelling  re.isons 
must  be  given  why  trial  must  be  held  without 
lawyer  counsel  at  that  time  and  at  that  place. 

BAD    CONDUCT    DISCHARGE 

Under  the  new  law  and  regulations,  a 
special  court-martial  convened  by  a  general 
court-martial  convening  authority  may  ad- 
Judge  a  bad  conduct  discharge  if  a  verbatim 
record  of  the  proceedings  is  kept,  if  a  mili- 
tary Judge  is  detailed  to  the  court,  and  if 
the  accused  is  detailed  a  qualified  counsel. 

Although  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  has  always  permitted  a  bad  conduct 
discharge  as  a  possible  sentence  for  certain 
offenses  at  a  special  court-martial,  the  Army 
has  previously  required  approval  of  the  JAG. 
acting  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
before  assigning  a  reporter  to  take  a  verbatim 
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record  at  a  special  court-martial.  Prior  to 
the  act,  the  one  Jurisdictional  requirement 
before  a  special  court-martial  could  adjudge 
Buch  a  discharge  was  a  verbatim  record. 

Authorization  for  a  bad  conduct  discharge 
special  court-martial,  when  convened  by  a 
general  court-martial  convening  authority, 
should  provide  another  useful  alternative  for 
the  convening  authority.  It  will  also  present 
a  forum  for  the  trial  of  those  individuals 
who  are  not  felt  to  deserve  the  possible 
greater  punishment  of  a  general  court- 
rnartial. 

The  Military  Justice  Act  permits  a  con- 
vening authority  to  detail  a  military  judge 
to  a  special  court-martial.  Army  regulations 
require  a  convening  authority  to  detail  a 
military  Judge  whenever  a  Judge  is  avail- 
able. It  is  clear  that,  initially,  military 
judges  will  not  be  detailed  to  all  special 
courts-martial  because  of  a  lack  of  available 
personnel.  Regulations,  therefore,  specify 
that  Judges  will  be  detailed  first  to  those 
cases  involving  complicated  issues  of  law  or 
fact. 

If  a  military  judge  is  detailed  to  a  special 
court-martial,  the  accused  will  have  the  same 
option  as  exists  at  a  general  court-martial 
to  request  trial  by  a  military  jvidge  alone. 

The  Miirtary  Justice  Act  also  makes  sig- 
nificant changes  affecting  the  summary 
court-martial.  An  accused  may  object  to  trial 
by  summary  court-martial  even  if  he  has 
previously  refused  punishment  under  Article 
15.  This  permits  an  accused  to  be  represented 
by  a  lawyer  defense  counsel  if  he  wishes  to 
litigate  his  case  fully  every  time  he  Is  faced 
with  the  possibility  of  punishment. 

He  may  refuse  punishment  under  Article 
15  and  trial  by  summary  court-martial.  In 
this  event  thp  convening  authority  may  refer 
the  case  to  a  special  court-martiai  where  the 
accused  will  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
request  qualified  counsel  or  to  a  general 
court-martial  where  the  accused  will  be  de- 
tailed a  qualified  counsel.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  accused  runs  the  risk  of  a  greater 
punishment  by  refusing  Article  15  and  trial 
by  summary  court-martial. 

RELEASE   PENDING   APPEAL 

The  new  law  provides  a  method  for  releas- 
ing an  accused  from  confinement  while  his 
court-martial  conviction  is  being  appealed,  A 
convening  authority  or  other  authority  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  an  accused  has  the  dis- 
cretion to  release  an  accused  from  confine- 
ment pending  appellate  review  if  the  ac- 
cused so  requests.  No  bond  or  monetary  de- 
posit is  required.  When  appellate  review  is 
completed,  and  if  the  sentence  to  confine- 
ment Is  affirmed,  the  accused  will  then  be  re- 
quired to  serve  his  sentence.  No  credit 
ag-alnst  the  confinement  portion  of  the  sen- 
tence will  be  given  for  the  time  during  which 
the  accused  was  released. 

The  Military  Justice  Act  makes  Important 
changes  in  appellate  procedures  In  the 
services.  It  constitutes  one  Court  of  Military 
Review  in  the  Army  in  place  of  the  present 
boards  of  review.  Members  of  the  court  will 
be  known  as  appellate  military  judges.  The 
act  .imends  the  Uniform  Code  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  JAG's  power  to  grant  new  trials 
and  to  review  cases  not  otherwise  reviewed 
by  the  Court  of  Military  Review.  These  pro- 
visions of  the  act  became  effective  on  24 
October  1968, 

EXTENDED   REVIEW 

The  review  was  previously  limited  to  gen- 
eral court-martial  cases  not  Involving  puni- 
tive discharges  or  sentences  of  more  than  a 
year's  confinement.  It  is  now  extended  to  all 
court-martial  cases.  The  time  for  filing  peti- 
tions for  new  trial  Is  Increased  from  one  to 
two  years. 

The  JAG  Is  given  the  power  to  review  and 
to  vacate  or  modify  in  whole  or  in  part  the 
nndings  or  sentence,  or  both.  In  any  court- 
martial  which  has  been  reviewed  finally,  but 
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has  not  been  reviewed  by  the  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Review.  Applications  for  review  under 
the  new  provisions  must  be  based  on 
grounds  of  newly  discovered  evidence,  fraud 
on  the  court,  lack  of  Jurisdiction  over  the 
accused  or  the  offense,  or  error  prejudicial  to 
the  substantial  rights  of  the  accused. 

The  new  law  and  regulations  also  provide 
for  summarized  records  of  trial  in  certain 
cases  and  set  forth  new  provisions  for  au- 
thentication of  court-martial  records.  If  an 
accused  receives  punishment  of  a  minor 
nature  at  a  general  court-martial,  the  record 
may  be  summarized,  as  may  the  record  of 
trial  of  an  acquittal.  Certain  changes  in 
court-martial  orders  are  also  made. 

The  changes  in  the  administration  of  mili- 
tary Justice  brought  about  by  the  act.  the 
manual,  and  the  regulations  require  study  by 
all  members  of  the  Army,  Courses  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  new  law  will  be  given  by  JAG  offi- 
cers and  will  be  planned  so  as  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  member,  A  one-hour  course  will 
be  given  to  all  enlisted  men.  company  grade 
officers,  and  warrant  officers.  An  additional 
hour  for  company  grade  officers  and  a  two- 
hour  course  for  field  grade  and  senior  officers 
will  be  given. 

The  Military  Justice  Act  of  1968  places  the 
Judicial  system  of  the  Armed  Forces  ahead 
of  most  civilian  Jurisdiction  in  terms  of 
Judicial  procedures  and  concepts  of  due 
process.  In  addition,  the  manual  and  the 
Army's  Implementation  of  the  act  and  the 
manual  provide  a  judicial  framework  which 
equals  or  surpasses  most  of  the  minimum 
standards  for  criminal  Justice  proposed  by 
the  American  Bar  Association,  The  Army's 
procedural  system  alone  can  never  create  a 
properly  functioning  system  of  Justice  unless 
members  of  the  Army,  enlisted  and  officer 
alike,  administer  the  system  with  vitality,  a 
spirit  of  Justice,  impartiality,  and  good  faith. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  the  Army  will 
have  a  renaissance  in  military  justice. 


DRUG  ABUSE  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  September  19,  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, on  July  14  of  this  year.  President 
Nixon  outlined  to  the  Congress  a  10- 
point  administration  program  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  drug  abuse.  Point  6 
of  that  program  relates  to  education.  The 
President  noted  in  his  message  that — 

The  possible  danger  to  the  death  or  well- 
being  of  even  a  casual  user  of  drugs  is  too 
serious  to  allow  Ignorance  to  prevail  or  for 
this  information  gap  to  remain  open.  The 
American  people  need  to  know  what  dangers 
and  what  risks  are  Inherent  In  the  use  of 
the  various  kinds  of  drugs  readily  available 
in  illegal  markets  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  encouraging 
to  note  that  many  communities  across 
the  Nation  are  taking  it  upon  themselves 
to  bridge  the  information  gap  on  drug 
abuse.  Concerned  parents  and  educators, 
private  groups,  and  business  leaders  are 
joining  efforts  to  solve  the  drug  problem 
that  is  infecting  so  many  of  our  young 
people.  In  his  inaugural  address.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  referred  to  these  types  of 
activities  as — 

Those  small,  splendid  efforts  that  makes 
headlines  In  the  neighborhood  newspaper 
instead  of  the  national  Journal. 

The  President  also  pointed  out  in  his 
inaugural  address  that — 
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We  are  approaching  the  limits  of  what 
Government  alone  can  do.  Our  greatest  need 
now  is  to  reach  beyond  Government  to  enlist 
the  legions  of  the  concerned  and  the  com- 
mitted. What  has  to  be  done  has  to  be  done 
by  Government  and  people  together,  or  it 
will  not  be  done  at  all,  TTie  lesson  of  past 
agony  is  that  without  the  people  we  can  do 
nothing:  with  the  people  we  can  do  every- 
thing. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  "lepions  of  the  concerned  and 
committed"  in  my  own  community  of 
Rockford,  111.,  are  making  a  substantial 
contribution  to  solving  the  drug  abu.se 
problem  through  an  educational  pro- 
gram. 

The  other  day  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  James  R,  Kotche  who  is  iJresident 
of  the  Rockford  Jaycees,  As  we  are  all 
aware,  the  Jaycees  of  America  have  the 
motto:  "Leadership  Training  Through 
Commimity  Service."  The  Rockford  Jay- 
cees are  rendering  a  very  valuable  com- 
munity service  through  their  recently 
adopted  drug  abuse  program.  This  new- 
program  hinges  on  education.  In  Mr. 
Kotche's  words: 

Education  of  the  parents  as  well  as  edu- 
cation of  young  people  is  of  equal  im- 
portance if  we  are  to  succeed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  significant 
to  note  that  the  Rockford  Jaycees  are  the 
first  civic  organization  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  and  the  first  Jaycee  chapter  in 
the  United  States  to  adopt  this  approach. 
As  Mr.  Kotche  describes  it: 

We  .  .  feel  that  it  Is  Important  that  we 
as  a  civic  organization  take  it  upon  our- 
selves to  attempt  to  correct  one  of  our  com- 
munity's problems.  To  do  this  without  Fed- 
eral funding  nr  assistance  is  Important  to  the 
self-respect  and  pride  of  the  community,  A 
self-help  program  always  seems  to  bring 
better  results  In  the  overall  acceptance  of 
the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  publicly  commend  the  Rock- 
ford Jaycees  on  the  outstanding  example 
they  have  set  for  other  communities  and 
civic  organizations.  These  are  the  efforts 
that  have  made  our  country  great  in  the 
past:  these  are  the  efforts  that  will 
enable  our  country  to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  future. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include 
the  full  text  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  James 
R.  Kotche.  president  of  the  Rockford, 
111.,  Jaycees: 

September  2.  1969. 
Hon.  John  B  Anderson, 
Wa.'hington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Anderson;  The  Rock- 
ford Jaycees  have  recently  adopted  a  "Drug 
Abuse"  program.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  this  pro- 
gram to  aid  our  community  In  the  area  of 
education. 

We  in  the  Rockford  Jaycees  feel  that  there 
are  many  steps  to  be  taken  in  trying  to  cor- 
rect the  problem  of  "drug  abuse".  These 
steps  include  legislation  and  law  enforce- 
ment, guidance  by  parents  and  other  adults, 
and  most  of  all  by  education.  Education  of 
the  parents  as  well  as  education  of  young 
people  Is  of  equal  Importance  If  we  are  to 
succeed 

The  Rockford  Jaycees  plan  the  distribu- 
tion of  30.000  booklets  tilled  "A  Uvlng 
Nightmare",  to  all  of  the  Junior  and  Senior 
high  school  students  In  Rockford  and  Loves 
Park.  It  Is  our  desire  that  not  only  the  stu- 
dents but  the  parents  as  well  will  read  this 
booklet.  If  through  this  program  we  are  able 
to  prevent  a  mere  ten  percent  of  our  youtb 
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from  experimenting  with  the  use  of  drugs, 
we  will  have  succeeded.  The  possibility  of 
three  thousand  young  persons  not  destroy- 
ing their  lives  before  they  have  a  chance  to 
develop  their  potential  Is  Indeed  very  worth- 
while 

We  also  feel  that  it  is  important  that  we  as 
a  civic  organization  take  It  upon  ourselves 
to  attempt  to  correct  one  of  our  community's 
problems.  To  do  this  without  Federal  fund- 
ing or  assistance  is  important  to  the  self 
respect  and  pride  of  the  community.  A  self 
help  program  always  seems  to  bring  better 
results  in  the  overall  acceptance  of  the 
program. 

The  Rockford  Jaycees  are  very  proud  to  be 
the  first  civic  organization   in   Illinois,  and 
the  first  Jaycee  chapter  in  the  United  States 
to  adopt  this  particular  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  R.  Kotche. 

President. 


A  COMMISSION  ON  MARIHUANA 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  September  19,  1969 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  Subcom- 
mittee No.  3  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  scheduled  a  public  hearing 
for  Thursday,  October  2,  1969,  in  room 
2141.  Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
on  H.R.  10019,  introduced  by  Hon. 
Edward  I.  Koch,  of  New  York,  and  re- 
lated measures,  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  on  Marihuana. 
The  subcommittee  is  inviting  congres- 
sional spxjnsors  of  the  legislation  and 
Government  witnesses  to  testify  on  the 
proposals.  Persons  interested  in  testify- 
ing or  presenting  prepared  statements 
should  get  in  touch  with  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

The  underlying  reasons  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  on  Marihuana 
are  well  stated  in  the  following  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Times  for  September  15, 
1969: 

The  Facts  of  "Pot" 

The  question  of  whether  "taking  pot"  Is 
a  step  toward  self-destruction  or  merely  an 
innocent  diversion  is  being  debated  as  though 
It  could  be  decided  by  majority  vote.  Few 
young  people  concede  any  danger  whatever 
in  the  practice,  many  of  their  elders  are 
genuinely  alarmed,  and  medical  men,  pre- 
dictably, are  divided  The  argument  might  be 
a  harmless  pastime  were  it  not  for  two  glar- 
ing circumstances:  If  marijuana  is  indeed 
harmful,  then  a  staggering  percentage  of  the 
rising  generation  Is  headed  for  disaster  and 
drastic  ciu-bs  are  in  order.  If  it  is  not.  then 
hundreds  of  innocent  users,  police,  school 
officials  and  parents,  are  being  put  through 
an  ordeal  as  useless  as  it  is  psychologically 
damaging. 

Given  these  alternative  possibilities — both 
deplorable  and  both  based  on  ignorance  of 
the  facts — Representative  Koch  of  New  York 
makes  the  sensible  suggestion  that  something 
be  done  to  diminish  that  ignorance.  He  pro- 
poses a  Presidential  commission,  comparable 
to  the  Kerner  and  Warren  commissions,  to 
establish  authoritatively  how  many  Ameri- 
cans, and  what  kind,  smoke  marijuana;  how 
effective  the  laws  against  It  are;  Its  psycho- 
logical and  physiological  effects,  taking  the 
most  exhaustive  and  reliable  testimony;  its 
possible  encouragement  to  the  use  of  other 
drugs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Other  studies  have,  of  course,  been  made. 
A  committee  appointed  by  Mayor  I^a  Guardla 
in  response  to  lurid  charges  about  the  preva- 
lence of  "reefers"  in  the  schools,  came  up  In 
1944  with  some  reas»urlngly  unsensatlonal 
findings.  A  British  Advisory  Committee  on 
Drug  Dependence  only  a  year  ago  found  no 
evidence  that  marijuana-smoking  led  to  vio- 
lence or  gerlous  dependence.  Beyond  these 
studies  and  others  like  them  a  body  of  lit- 
erature on  "grass,"  "pot."  "Apapulco  gold," 
"weed"  and  "tea"  gtes  back  through  the 
centuries. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  none  of  these 
studies,  putting  aside  entirely  the  ancient 
and  the  legendary,  la  entirely  applicable  to 
the  American  situation  today.  The  number 
of  smokers,  their  degfree  of  indulgence,  and 
the  potency  of  the  drug — all  these  vary 
greatly  from  country  to  country  and  from 
time  to  time.  There  has  been  nothing  in  the 
United  States  comparable  to  the  Investiga- 
tion proposed  by  Mr.  Koch,  either  In  scope 
or  in  the  stature  of  the  Investigators.  It  is 
time  the  American  people  had  the  hard  facts 
on  a  possibly  soft  drug. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  has  also  been  quoted  in  the  press 
as  supporting  a  proposal  for  creation  of 
a  commission  to  study  marihuana. 
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This  Is  a  small  town  of  chicken,  sheep, 
a  newsprint  plant,  a  bakery,  seven  cops,  two 
people  on  welfare  and  lots  of  cheese — but 
don't  get  Mayor  Marin  Militaru  wrong.  He's 
a  dedicated  Communist.  He's  Just  back  from 
the  Romanian  Communist  Party's  10th  Con- 
gress. Mayor  Militaru  was  in  Bucharest,  with 
Richard  Nixon,  when  the  latter  visited  Presi- 
dent Ceausescu  and  discussed  Vietnam.  Hav- 
ing heard  Nixon  then  and  having  been  in 
Bucharest  as  a  delegate  to  the  party  Congress 
when  President  Nixon  came  In  early  August, 
Mayor  Militaru  says  that  what  he  heard  con- 
vinces him  that  the  UJS.  President  tells  it 
as  It  Is.  But  In  quiet  terms. 

Mind  you  now,  all  this  comes  from  a 
mountain  town  Communist  mayor.  He  and 
his  people,  and  the  gypsy  trio,  and  the  regal 
lady  and  the  boys  and  women  and  workers 
of  this  state  no  longer  believe  Americans 
are  Imperialist  ogres.  And  they  no  longer 
fear  saying  so.  This  will  spread.  No  one  can 
curtain  off  valleys,  mountains,  plains,  rivers 
and  even  highways  reaching  across  all  of 
Eastern  Europe.  The  words  re-echo  from  the 
Carpathians  to  the  Black  Sea.  the  Urals  to 
the  Danube.  In  one  month  there  is  a  change. 
And  Dick  Nixon  did  it. 
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THE  THOUGHTS  OP  ONE  AMERICAN 


ANTI-AMERICANISM    FAILS    IN 
RUMANIA 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 


OF    CEOaCIA 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN       in  the  house  of  representatives 


OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  19,  1969 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  columnist,  Victor  Riesel,  has  been  In 
Communist  Rumania  since  President 
Nixon  visited  there  in  July.  In  a  column 
he  talks  of  the  aftermath  of  the  Presi- 
dent's visit. 

Professional  liberals  may  find  it 
strange  that  a  Republican  President  has 
been  able  to  build  bridges  of  peace  with- 
out sacrificing  his  principles  or  Amer- 
ica's honor.  But  it  is  so,  as  Mr.  Riesel 
discovered. 

Attached  is  his  colimin: 
Anti-Ameeicanism   Pails  in  Rumania 
(By  Victor  Riesel) 

Busteni.  Socialist  Republic  of  Rumania — 
It  has  been  this  way  all  along  the  road  from 
Bucharest  to  this  Carpathian  mountain 
town.  Cheers  for  the  Americans.  Cheers  for 
Richard  Nixon.  Cheers,  though  It  is  now  al- 
most a  month  since  the  I*resldent  visited  the 
Communist  capital  scores  of  miles  away.  .  .  . 

In  a  Munich-like  beer  hall,  a  queenly 
white-haired  lady  regally  kisses  an  American 
newsman  and  raises  her  wine  glass  to  our 
far-off  land  and  President  Nixon.  High  in 
the  mountains,  at  Brasov,  two  school  boys 
hurry  down  the  streett  to  hand  the  American 
Journalist  four  Rumanian  stamps  as  a  gift 
to  President  Nixon. 

Nearby,  a  restauract  owner  hears  that  the 
Americans  have  reserved  a  table.  He  impro- 
vises a  small  American  flag  on  a  stand  and 
the  band,  searching  for  American  tunes, 
strikes  up  the  "Indian  Love  Call,"  "Rose- 
marie,  I  Love  You,"  and  "My  Yiddish  Mama" 
as  the  Americans  enter. 

And  In  Busteni.  pop.  12.500,  thousands 
of  chickens,  shepherds  with  200  sheep  apiece 
and  privately  owned  land  in  this  non-collec- 
tivized part  of  Communist  Romania,  the 
people  come  into  the  streets  to  applaud. 
The  mayor's  lady  offers  fine  Romanian  wine. 
But  the  appointment  is  with  His  Honor  down 
at  city  hall  on  Bulevardul  Llberatll — the 
boulevard  of  freedoin 
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Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  even  though  we  are  committed 
to  reduce  the  number  of  combat  forces 
in  Vietnam  and  bring  them  home,  there 
continues  to  be  well  over  450,000  men 
stationed  there  who  dally  risk  their  lives 
fighting  the  enemy. 

One  of  my  constituents,  the  father  of 
two  men,  who  are  serving  as  helicopter 
pilots  in  South  Vietnam,  has  written  the 
President  a  letter  which.  In  my  judg- 
ment, well  expresses  the  feeling  of  frus- 
tration which  I  am  sure  other  parents 
are  now  experiencing.  His  feelings  and 
his  statement  regarding  the  conflict  are 
very  nearly  my  own.  I  have  consistently 
advocated  that  either  we  commit  our- 
selves to  victory  and  give  our  men  every 
possible  support  or  we  should  withdraw. 
Because  this  letter  is  representative  of 
the  sentiments  of  thousands  of  parents 
throughout  America,  I  submit  for  in- 
clusion his  letter  into  the  Record  so  that 
others  may  have  the  benefit  of  my  con- 
stituent's views: 

September  11, 1969. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President,  United  States  of  America, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Nixon;  Reading  time  for  this  let- 
ter Is  five  minutes,  and  as  the  father  of  two 
sons  presently  serving  in  the  United  States 
Army  I  trust  our  sacrifice  will  warrant  your 
personal  attention. 

Our  boys  are  both  volunteers  In  the  service 
of  their  country,  and  as  helicopter  pilots  are 
dally  risking  their  lives.  One  is  now  on  duty 
in  Vietnam  and  our  younger  son  will  receive 
his  commission  as  an,  Army  aviator  next 
month. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  express  the  anxiety  and 
concern  we  have  for  these  two  young  men. 
Because  of  the  manner  in  which  this  conflict 
has  been  conducted  ours  Is  a  feeling  of  bitter- 
ness and  complete  distrust  In  the  leadership 
and  Judgment  of  our  government.  More  than 
thirty    five    thousand    American    men    have 


made  the  supreme  sacrifice  and  many  thou- 
sands more  will  bear  the  wounds  of  this  war 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  yet  we  continue 
to  ask  these  men  to  carry  on  and  risk  their 
lives  while  politicians  and  diplomats  stumble 
In  the  darkness  of  indecislveness. 

As  parents,  It  seems  incomprehensible  that 
we  should  make  one  more  single  sacrifice  of 
life,  continuing  a  war  we  are  already  com- 
mitted to  withdraw  from — this  is  an  exact  re- 
peat of  the  Korean  conflict,  and  our  con- 
tinued Involvement  in  that  war  while 
negotiating  a  peace  settlement  did  not  In  any 
way  benefit  the  American  people,  but  Instead 
only  increased  the  sacrifices  they  were  called 
on  to  make. 

Like  most  Americans,  I  personally  feel 
that  our  Involvement  in  this  war  was  a 
tragic  mistake,  as  its  only  purpose  has  been 
to  support  a  totally  unreliable  political  re- 
gime more  interested  in  personal  gains  than 
in  the  welfare  and  interest  of  its  people. 
We  have  subsidized  this  economy  while  they 
profiteered.  For  four  years  we  fought  "their 
war"  before  they  even  established  a  system 
of  conscription.  In  certain  areas  we  have 
seen  them  assume  the  responsibility  to  fight, 
only  to  throw  down  their  arms  and  run  like 
cowards.  Through  the  news  media  we  daily 
hear  of  black  marketing  and  profiteering  be- 
ing carried'  on  by  high  officials  while  at  the 
same  time  we  see  our  own  soldiers  brought  to 
trial  for  doing  the  job  they  were  trained 
and  ordered  to  do. 

For  too  long  this  country  has  shown  an 
exaggerated  concern  for  the  opinion  of  other 
nations  while  our  government  and  its  leaders 
have  ignored  the  desires  and  best  interests 
of  the  American  people.  Under  the  guise  of 
diplomacy  we  have  allowed  one  of  the  weak- 
est and  most  backward  countries  of  the 
world  to  make  folly  of  American  prestige  in 
front  of  the  entire  world  while  arguing  over 
the  shape  of  a  table.  We  have  been  more 
concerned  over  the  opinions  of  our  allies  In 
our  conduct  of  the  war  than  our  own  wel- 
fare. We  have  succumbed,  bowed,  and 
knuckled  under  to  the  propaganda  of  double 
talking  Orientals  and  finally  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  totally  destroying  our  position  of 
negotiating  a  settlement  of  this  war. 

You  sought  and  accepted  the  presidency 
of  this  nation  with  the  full  knowledge  that 
all  of  these  conditions  existed.  The  decisions 
and  Judgments  that  you  must  make  carry  an 
awesome  responsibility,  and  may  jeopardize 
the  political  future  of  one  Richard  M.  Nixon; 
however,  I  feel  that  this  cost,  no  matter 
how  high  It  may  be  could  never  be  eval- 
uated on  the  same  level  with  the  weekly 
casualty  list  currently  reported  from  our 
troops  serving  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  believe  you  are  sincere  in  your  efforts  to 
bring  this  war  to  a  conclusion,  and  as  the 
authoritative  head  of  our  government  and 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  you  have  within  your  power.  Ignoring 
world  opinion  but  acting  In  the  interest  of 
this  nation,  to  either  bring  an  immediate 
end  to  the  wanton  killing  of  Americans  or  to 
use  the  full  might,  power  and  resources  of 
this  country  to  make  this  war  so  costly  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  It  will  be  our  terms  and 
not  theirs  that  will  be  heard  at  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference.  You  are  known  to  be  a 
man  who  makes  his  decisions  In  solitude,  and 
I  urge  and  plead  with  you  to  find  the  courage 
to  speak  out  in  a  decisive  manner  to  your 
countrymen  and  to  the  world. 

Much  of  the  dissent  and  division  in  our 
country  today  is  caused  by  the  frustration 
resulting  from  this  war.  While  you  are  con- 
fronted with  many  pressing  problems,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  no  one  issue  desires  a 
higher  priority  than  finding  a  solution  to  this 
complex  problem.  Each  day's  delay  continues 
to  demand  its  price  In  the  needless  loss  of 
American  manhood,  so  there  Is  an  urgency 
to  concentrate  our  full  efforts  toward  es- 
tablishing a  firm  policy  that  will  enable  our 
fighting  men,  as  well  as  our  nation,  to  once 
»galn  feel  united  and  confident  In  our  future. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  phrases  de-escalation,  gradual  with- 
drawal, and  many  other  cliches  popular  in 
political  circles,  are  meaningless  and  offer 
no  comfort  to  the  soldier  who  Is  asked  to 
risk  his  life,  or  to  his  loved  ones  who  count 
each  twenty-four  hours  as  though  it  were  a 
lifetime. 

If,  in  your  Judgment,  it  is  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  our  nation  to  make  a  rapid  and 
total  withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  then  I  think 
you  owe  it  to  those  who  have  already  paid 
the  price,  along  with  those  who  must  still 
pay.  to  assert  yourself  in  the  name  of  this 
great  country  and  commit  our  total  resources 
to  a  military  victory.  Whether  this  is  done 
publicly  or  privately  in  our  negotiations, 
it  is  the  only  language  our  adversaries  can 
understand,  and  once  they  are  convinced  of 
our  position  they  will  either  be  forced  to 
terminate  this  conflict  quickly  or  accept  the 
inevitable  results  of  total  defeat.  We  have 
made  every  concession  possible,  all  more  or 
less  on  a  unilateral  basis,  and  so  long  as  the 
fighting  continues,  if  you  expect  the  sup- 
p>ort  of  the  American  people  it  would  seem 
to  me  the  time  has  come  to  adopt  a  pol- 
icy of  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  letter  is  twofold.  First,  for 
many  months  now  I  have  been  wanting  to 
express  my  opinions;  and  secondly,  but  of 
far  more  Importance,  I  feel  I  owe  it  to  my 
two  sons  to  say  what  I  have  said,  because 
you  see.  Mr.  President,  they  were  raised  in  the 
environment  of  an  American  home,  they 
were  taught  to  develop  character  and  Integ- 
rity, to  respect  others,  and  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  serving  their  country.  Be- 
cause of  this  I  feel  somewhat  responsible  for 
their  t>eing  where  they  are  today. 

To  me.  America  is  a  great  country,  a  re- 
sourceful and  powerful  nation,  and  I  want 
my  sons  to  return  home  with  this  feeling 
deeply  embedded  in  their  minds.  Therefore, 
I  trust  by  your  actions  and  leadership  they 
will  be  able  to  return  and  to  look  with  pride 
on  the  country  they  have  so  willingly  offered 
to  serve. 

While  this  represents  the  thoughts  of  only 
one  American,  I  feel  sure  you  are  aware  there 
are  many  millions  more  who  would  agree 
with  and  support  what  has  been  said  in  this 
letter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  N.  Ln-TLE,  Jr. 


SWAPS  CATTLE  FOR  FISH 


HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OF    GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  19,  1969 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  Interesting  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  agriculture  is  the 
progress  made  in  fish  farming. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  farmer  who  has 
so  completely  converted  from  cattle  to 
fish  that  on  his  1,000-acre  farm  he  now 
has  55  lakes  ranging  from  1  to  100  acres 
in  size.  He  had  over  6,000  fishing  cus- 
tomers last  year  paying  $2  per  day. 

Such  a  farmer  is  R.  W.  Patrick  of  Tift 
County,  Ga. 

The  report  of  his  success  is  carried  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  Progressive 
Farmer  In  an  interesting  article  written 
by  J.  WajTie  Fears. 

I  am  happy  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues; 

Swaps  Cattle  for  Pish 
( By  J.  Wayne  Pears) 

R.  W.  Patrick.  Tift  County,  Ga..  seems 
intent  on  converting  his  1,000-acre  farm  into 
the  South  s  finest  fishing  area. 
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It  all  began  in  1946  when  Patrick  began 
developing  a  cow-calf  operation.  The  farm, 
located  in  the  Georgia  Coastal  Plain,  con- 
sisted of  rolling  hills  and  wet  bottoms. 
Patrick  planted  pasture — mostly  Coastal  Ber- 
muda— on  the  hills.  To  meet  water  needs  of 
the  cattle,  he  built  a  100-acre  lake  in  one  of 
the  bottoms. 

He  stocked  the  lake  with  bass  and  bream 
and  then  fertilized  it.  Before  long  it  was 
producing  good  fishing,  so  Patrick  started 
charging  $1  per  day  for  fishing  privileges. 
The  lake  attracted  a  few  fishermen;  how- 
ever. Patrick's  main  concern  was  bis  cattle 
operation. 

By  1952  Patrick  needed  more  water  for 
his  growing  cattle  herd,  so  he  built  a  second 
lake  and  stocked,  fertilized,  and  opened  it 
for  fishing. 

By  1961  Patrick  had  developed  15  lakes 
of  various  sizes  on  his  bottom  lands.  Accord- 
ing to  Patrick,  "The  further  you  go  to  de- 
velop good  fishing,  the  better  the  business 
becomes"  So  during  the  early  1960's,  he 
began  to  take  a  serious  look  at  the  fishing 
business  It  was  no  longer  a  small  means  of 
obtaining  additional  Income.  It  was  becom- 
ing a  big  business. 

About  this  time.  Patrick  decided  to  see  Just 
how  much  fishermen  were  willing  to  pay  for 
quality  fishing.  He  started  charging  (2  per 
day  for  fishing  privileges  The  first  year  after 
raising  his  price,  the  number  of  fishermen 
doubled. 

By  early  1968  Patrick  had  a  600-head  cow 
operation  and  a  flovirishlng  fishing  operation. 
He  decided  there  was  more  money  to  be  made 
in  the  fishing  business,  so  he  sold  his  cattle. 
That  same  year,  he  had  well  over  6.000  fish- 
ing customers 

Patrick  now  has  55  lakes,  ranging  from  1 
to  100  acres  In  size.  All  are  properly  con- 
structed, stocked,  and  fertilized.  When  a  lake 
quits  producing  quality  fishing.  Patrick 
drains,  cleans,  refills,  stocks,  and  opens  It 
again  in  about  a  year.  Patrick  Pish  Farm 
has  about  12  miles  of  clean  shoreline  Since 
all  of  the  lakeshores  are  in  Coastal  Bermuda, 
It  Is  easy  to  drive  to  any  point  and  launch  a 
boat,  set  up  chairs,  or  fish  from  the  tailgate 
of   a   station    wagon. 

Patrick  realized  that,  in  order  to  offer  many 
lakes  of  quality  fishing,  restocking  was  going 
to  be  a  big  part  of  his  operation  So  he  set 
up  his  own  bass  and  bream  hatchery,  and  his 
future  plans  call  for  adding  a  channel  cat- 
fish hatchery. 

In  order  to  encourage  fishermen  to  fish 
"Just  a  little  harder,"  Patrick  tagged  some  30 
bass  and  channel  catfish  with  tags  worth 
anywhere  from  $25  to  $100  to  the  lucky 
fisherman  making  the  catch.  Apparently  this 
has  worked  because  already  this  year  they 
have  caught  bass  weighing  up  to  14  pounds, 
channel  catfish  up  to  20  pounds,  and  bream 
and  shellcracker  up  to  1  pound. 

Other  Improvements  on  the  farm  are  rest- 
rooms,  picnic  areas,  lighted  night  fishing 
areas,  and  free  camping.  A  fully  developed 
campground   is   being   planned. 

When  asked  if  he  regretted  switching  from 
cattle  to  fish.  Patrick  replied,  "Not  one  bit. 
There  is  more  money  to  be  made  In  fishing 
than  In  cows;  however.  It  takes  good  land 
and  good  management  to  grow  fish  the  same 
as  it  does  cows." 


A  NATIONAL  PROGRAM  TO  HELP 
THE  EMOTIONALLY  DISTURBED 
CHILD 


HON.  W.  R.  HULL,  JR. 

or    MISSOURI 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  19,  1969 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  many 
urgent  needs  of  mentally  111  children  in 
this  Nation  and  the  recommendations  of 
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the  Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Health 
of  Children  as  to  how  to  meet  these  needs 
were  discussed  recently  in  an  excellent 
speech  by  Mr.  Mike  Gtomian.  executive 
director  of  the  National  Committee 
Against  Mental  Illness. 

Mr.  Gorman  spoke  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Missouri  Association  for 
Mental  Health  in  Jefferson  City  and  also 
charted  the  notable  advances  in  mental 
health  care  made  in  recent  years  by  the 
State  of  Missouri. 

At  the  meeting,  Mr.  Gorman  was  pre- 
sented with  a  plaque  in  recognition  of  his 
long  and  distinguished  career  in  the  field 
of  mental  health  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  importance 
of  this  address,  I  quote  it  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks : 

A  N.'\TioNAL  Program  To  Hei-p  the  Emotion- 
ally   Disturbed   Child 
{By  Mike  Gorman) 

Speaking  here  in  Missouri  today.  I  feel 
very  much  like  I  am  returning  to  visit  many 
old  friends  in  the  mental  health  movement. 
In  leafing  through  my  rather  voluminous 
Missouri  file.  I  discovered  that  I  have  been  in 
your  good  state  eleven  times  over  the  past  23 
years. 

In  a  rather  intriguing  way,  the  subjects  of 
my  talks  over  this  span  of  time  are  quite  rep- 
resentative of  the  cnu!  mous  distance  we  have 
traversed  over  these  past  two  decades. 

In  1946.  speaking  in  Kansas  City.  I  hit  hard 
at  the  necessity  of  reforming  our  state  men- 
tal hospitals  and  pointed  to  the  beginnings  of 
significant  reforms  in  the  neighboring  sUtes 
of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  A  decade  later.  I 
outlined  to  the  good  citizens  of  Missouri  the 
potential  Inherent  In  the  development  of 
psychiatric  facilities  in  the  heart  of  the  com- 
munity. However,  your  state  hospital  system 
and  your  whole  administrative  structure  for 
the  mentally  HI  was  still  so  inadequate  that 
I  now  confess  discussion  of  the  community 
mental  health  center  idea  was  premature  at 
that  time. 

In  the  late  1950's.  as  some  of  you  know, 
the  public  demand  for  better  care  of  the 
mentally  111  here  In  this  state  began  to  mani- 
fest itself.  It  was.  to  a  great  degree,  sparked 
by  several  excellent  newspaper  series,  par- 
ticularly those  bv  Marguerite  Shepard  In  the 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  In  1958  This  cru- 
sading Journalism,  plus  the  efforts  of  Dra. 
Edward  and  Margaret  Glldea  and  a  young 
psychiatrist  by  the  name  of  George  Ulett. 
who  was  then  running  Malcolm  Bliss  Hos- 
pital in  St.  Louis,  led  to  the  appointment  of 
a  qualified  psychiatrist  to  head  your  Division 
of  Mental  Health. 

In  1960,  when  I  spoke  again  in  St.  Louis, 
I  felt  free  to  devote  major  portions  of  my 
talk  to  health  insurance  coverage  of  mental 
Illness,  ijsychlatric  units  In  general  hospitals, 
education  of  general  practitioners  in  p>sychl- 
atric  skills,  a  plea  for  a  whole  new  look  at 
the  way  we  were  handling  our  emotionally 
disturbed  children,  the  need  for  day  hos- 
pitals, half-way  houses  and  emergency 
psychiatric  services,  and  so  on. 

In  1963,  speaking  here  in  this  city  at  the 
historic  Leadership  Conference  of  your  As- 
sociation. I  still  had  to  chastise  you  for 
your  low  ranking  among  your  sister  states  In 
the  care  of  your  state  hospital  patients,  but 
I  was  very  happy  to  commend  you  for  the 
passage  of  Senate  Bill  56,  providing  for  three 
community  mental  health  centers.  This  legis- 
lation, as  most  of  you  know,  preceded  the 
national  community  mental  health  center 
legislation  which  passed  the  Congress  later 
that  same  year. 

1  appear  here  tonight  to  tell  you  that  all 
of  us  who  are  active  In  the  mental  health 
field  regard  Missouri  as  having  one  of  the 
finest  mental  health  programs  in  the  entire 
country. 
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Many  of  you  In  this  audience  tonight  are 
aware  of  the  statistioi  buttressing  this  con- 
clusion. In  a  period  of  little  more  than  a 
decade,  you  have  achieved  a  remarkable  re- 
duction of  35  percent  In  the  number  of 
patients  hospitalized  In  your  state  hos- 
pitals—a reduction  considerably  In  excess  of 
the  national  average  over  the  same  period  of 
time.  It  Is  most  Impressive  that  all  five  of 
your  state  hospitals  have  received  full  ac- 
creditation from  the  appropriate  professional 
organizations.  Equally  Important  is  the  truly 
miraculous  progress  you  have  made  in  re- 
cruiting mental  health  personnel  to  your 
hospitals  and  your  mental  health  centers. 
For  example.  In  relation  to  your  population 
and  the  size  of  your  mental  health  system, 
you  have  one  of  the  Mghest  ratios  of  psychi- 
atric residents  in  training  In  the  entire 
country. 

You  are  also  movlijg  forward  on  the  com- 
munity mental  health  center  front,  though 
not  as  rapidly  as  some  of  us  hoped,  since  the 
Mld-Mlssourl  Center  in  Columbia  was  the 
first  to  receive  federal  funds  under  the  1963 
legislation.  However,  the  passage  of  Senate 
Bill  No.  168  by  the  current  General  Assembly 
will  give  many  of  your  counties  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  to  the  people  the  case  for 
local  community  centers  partially  financed 
by  local  levies.  As  this  legislation  Is  Imple- 
mented, you  can  take  heart  from  the  fact 
that  all  across  the  country  referenda  for  In- 
creased local  levies  to  establish  community 
mental  health  cent-ers  have  achieved  a  truly 
remarkable  94  percent  approval  average. 

If  time  permitted,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
in  some  detail  your  alcoholism  program — 
which  again  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  best 
of  its  kind  in  the  country.  I  am  also  fasci- 
nated by  your  carefully  worked  out  computer 
program,  and  I  have  had  several  long  con- 
versations with  Dr.  Ulett  about  its  potential 
for  other  states. 

As  one  who  has  been  fairly  critical  of  the 
Missouri  mental  health  program  in  most  of 
my  jKist  appearances  In  this  state,  I  think 
it  only  appropriate  to  take  a  moment  to  cite 
Just  a  few  of  the  people  who  made  your 
present  pre-eminence  In  the  field  of  mental 
health  a  reality.  If  I  leave  out  any  names, 
it  is  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  or  lack  of 
time. 

I  have  found  Governor  Warren  Hearnes 
and  his  two  predecessors — Governors  Blair 
and  Dalton — committed  to  the  need  for  an 
adequately  financed  and  professionally  di- 
rected state  mental  health  program.  In  the 
state  legislature,  you  have  leaders  like  Sen- 
ator A.  M.  Spradling,  nationally  known  for 
his  leadership  both  la  the  mental  health  field 
and  in  the  work  of  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments. I  have  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing many  of  your  citizen  leaders — Prank 
Proctor,  Dave  Skeer,  Helen  Twersky,  Jack 
Stapleton,  and  many  others — and  as  a  fellow 
citizen  working  with  them  in  the  vineyard, 
I  commend  them  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart. 

I  cannot  say  too  fnuch  in  praise  of  your 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Mental  Health, 
Dr.  George  Ulett.  He  Is  dedicated,  he  is  Imag- 
inative, he  is  restless,  and  he  is  a  very  bright 
fellow.  I  want  to  say  tonight  to  him  what 
I  never  told  him  before — that  I  am  very  glad 
that  I  failed  In  my  effort  to  recruit  htm  for 
the  Commisslonershlp  of  Mental  Health  In 
New  York  State  back  in  1966.  George  Ulett 
Is  Just  too  good  for  the  New  York  system. 

Last  but  not  least,  I  want  all  of  you  peo- 
ple here  In  Missouri  to  know  that  you  have 
a  strong  friend  of  mental  health  In  the 
person  of  Congres  man  Bill  Hull  from  St. 
Joseph.  Bill  Hull  is  In  his  third  year  on  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  which 
handles  all  the  funds  for  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  among  other  ac- 
tivities, and  he  has  been  increasingly  sup- 
portive of  our  budget  requests.  This  year, 
for  example,  he  was  a  key  f.gure  in  the  re>- 
toratlon  of  four  Jillllon  dollars  for  alcohol- 
Ism  which  was  In  the  original  January  NIMH 
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budget,  but  was  cut  out  In  the  Nixon  re- 
■vlsed  budget.  Getting  any  Increases  this 
year  takes  a  lot  of  doing,  and  Bill  Hull  was 
m  their  pitching  all  the  way.  It  would  be 
very  nice  If  some  of  you  would  write  and 
thank  him  for  this  effort. 

Since  Dr.  Ulett  has  already  covered  the 
subject  of  emotionally  disturbed  children 
In  Missouri.  I  want  to  make  Just  one  brief 
comment.  I  am  impressed  with  your  efforts 
In  building  new  children's  units  at  the  state 
hospitals,  and  I  am  even  more  Impressed 
with  the  record  of  your  three  community 
mental  health  centers  In  handling  more  than 
2.000  children  each  year.  These  are  impor- 
tant steps,  but  I  hazard  the  opinion  that 
most  of  the  children  who  are  being  served 
by  these  programs  are  quite  far  advanced 
In  the  level  and  chronldty  of  their  disturb- 
ance. The  big  job  ahead  of  us  In  this  coun- 
try Is  to  treat  Incipient  behavior  disorders 
In  children  before  they  freeze  Into  rigid 
symptoms. 

In  1965,  Senator  Abraham  Rlblcoff  Intro- 
duced legislation  providing  partial  federal 
funding  for  a  privately  Incorporated  Joint 
Commission  on  Mental  Health  of  Children 
to  take  a  long,  hard  lock  at  the  plight  of 
our  emotionally  distvirbed  children  and  come 
up  with  specific  legislative  and  policy  recom- 
mendations. With  the  vigorous  support  of 
Senator  Lister  Hill  of  Alabama  and  the  late 
Rep.  John  Fogarty,  funds  were  appropriated 
and  the  Commission  came  Into  being  In 
January  1966. 

The  Commission,  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  53  national  organizations  inter- 
ested in  children,  has  labored  long  and  hard 
over  the  past  three  and  one-half  years  Those 
of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
on  its  Board  of  Directors  have  waded 
through  thousands  of  pages  of  documenta- 
tion from  10  expert  task  forces  and  have 
held  innumerable  meetings — many  of  them 
quite  stormy — in  an  effort  to  produce  the 
most  meaningful  final  report.  I  am  confident 
that  it  will  be  hailed  ae  a  latter-day  Magna 
Carta  for  oiu-  mentally  ill  children. 

The  ensuing  material  consists  mostly  of 
direct  quotations  from  the  final  report,  but 
since  I  have  had  a  fair  amount  to  do  with 
the  composition  of  this  material,  I  will  not 
put  it  In  quotation  marks : 

We  frequently  assert  that  ours  is  a  nation 
devoted  to  Its  young.  Our  acts,  however,  belle 
our  words.  We  have  failed  to  commit  our  vast 
resources  to  eliminating  the  Innumerable  ills 
which  hinder  the  healthy  development  of  our 
young.  Through  our  failure,  we  do  violence 
to  our  most  precious  natural  resource  and, 
ultimately  to  the  destiny  of  our  nation  The 
number  of  mentally,  emotionally,  and  physi- 
cally handicapped  youngsters  In  our  midst 
are  living  testimony  of  the  most  devastating 
form  of  this  violence. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  In  1909  we  have  re- 
peatedly, and  with  considerable  eloquence, 
announced  our  Intentions  to  develop  strong, 
imaginative  programs  for  children  and  youth. 
Yet.  our  programs  for  maintaining  the  health 
and  mental  health  of  Infants  and  children 
remain  woefully  Inadequate  to  the  present 
day.  Further,  our  preventive  programs  are 
most  deficient  where  they  are  most  crucially 
needed,  that  Is.  during  the  prenatal  period 
and  the  first  three  years  of  life.  For  millions 
of  our  young,  these  highly  critical  periods 
of  development  go  unattended.  The  con- 
sequent damage  to  health  and  mental  health 
are  Inseparable  and  frequently  lead  to  Ir- 
reversible handicaps. 

Our  corrective  and  remedial  efforts  often 
reflect  the  same  historical  apathy.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  not  even  met  the  needs  of 
our  emotionally  disturbed  children  and 
youth,  although  these  needs  have  long  been 
recognized  The  1930  White  House  Conference 
on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  composed 
of  several  thousand  citizens  and  government 
officials,  proclaimed  that: 
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The  emotionally  disturbed  child  has  a 
right  to  grow  up  In  a  world  which  does  not 
set  him  apart,  which  looks  at  him  not  with 
scorn  or  pity  or  ridicule — but  which  wel- 
comes him  exactly  as  It  welcomes  every  child, 
which  offers  him  Identical  privileges  and 
Identical  responsibilities. 

The  1930  White  House  Conference  esti- 
mated that  there  were,  at  that  time,  at  least 
two  and  one-half  million  children  with  well- 
marked  behavioral  difficulties.  Including  the 
more  serious  mental  and  nervous  disorders. 

In  the  four  decades  since  the  Issuance  of 
that  report,  the  care  of  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbed child  in  this  country  has  not  Im- 
proved— it  has  worsened  considerably.  Dur- 
ing the  three  years  of  its  deliberations  and 
fact-finding  efforts,  the  Joint  Commission 
has  gathered  together  an  Impressive  body  of 
descriptive  material  on  the  plight  of  the 
emotionally  disturbed  child  in  America  today. 

Our  major  national,  professional  organiza- 
tions estimate  that  there  are  now  approxi- 
mately four  million  children  under  the  age 
of  18  who  are  in  need  of  some  kind  of 
therapeutic  intervention  because  of  emo- 
tional difficulties.  Of  this  number,  anywhere 
from  one-half  million  to  a  million  children 
are  so  seriously  disturbed  that  they  require 
Immediate  treatment. 

Are  they  getting  this  treatment?  A  survey 
undertaken  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  in  1966  concluded  that,  of  the 
70  million  children  under  18  in  the  United 
States.  1.400.000  were  In  need  of  psychiatric 
care.  Only  473.000  of  these  children  received 
care.  Indicating  that  our  service  facilities 
failed  to  serve  two-thirds  of  those  in  need. 
Other  estimates  of  those  in  need  of  care, 
based  on  surveys  condt.'  ted  through  various 
school  systems,  all  confirm  the  need  for 
psychiatric  care  for  two  to  three  percent  of 
the  children.  However,  these  studies  identi- 
fied an  additional  seven  to  nine  percent  who 
need  help  for  emotional  problems. 

What  happens  to  these  emotionally  sick 
children  for  whom  there  are  no  services  In 
the  community?  Each  year.  Increasing  num- 
bers of  them  are  expelled  from  the  com- 
munity and  confined  in  large  state  hospitals 
so  understaffed  that  they  have  few,  if  any, 
professionals  trained  In  child  psychiatry  and 
related  disciplines.  It  Is  not  unusual  in  this 
year  1969  to  tour  one  of  these  massive  ware- 
houses for  the  mentally  ill  and  come  upon  a 
child,  aged  nine  or  ten,  confined  on  a  ward 
with  80  or  90  sick  adults.  Data  for  1966  indi- 
cate that  over  27,000  of  these  children  were 
confined  in  state  and  county  mental  insti- 
tutions. On  the  basis  of  a  trend  which  has 
been  developing  over  the  past  few  years,  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  esti- 
mates that  by  1970  the  number  of  children 
aged  10-14  hospitalized  In  these  Institutions 
will  have  doubled. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
also  reports  that  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  elderly  patients  now  confined  on  the  back 
wards  of  these  state  institutions  were  first 
admitted  as  children  30.  40,  and  even  50 
years  years.  A  recent  report  from  one  state 
estimates  that  one  in  every  four  children 
admitted  to  its  mental  hospitals  "can  antic- 
ipate being  permanently  hospitalized  for  the 
next  50  years  of  their  lives." 

After  two  years  of  studying  the  situation, 
the  Clinical  Committee  of  our  Commission 
had  this  to  say  of  the  hospitalization  of  these 
disturbed  children: 

The  admission  of  teen-agers  to  the  state 
hospitals  has  risen  something  like  L'^Cc 
In  the  last  decade.  .  .  .  Instead  of  being 
helped,  the  vast  majority  are  the  worse  for 
the  experience.  The  usual  picture  Is  one  of 
untrained  people  working  with  outmoded 
facilities  within  the  framework  of  long  aban- 
doned theory  (where  there  is  any  consistent 
theory),  attempting  to  deal  with  a  wide  va- 
riety of  complex  and  seriously  sick  young- 
sters and  producing  results  that  are  more 
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easily  measured  by  a  recidivism  rate  that  Is 
often  30  to  50%,  and  occasionally  higher. 

What  we  have.  In  effect.  Is  a  state  of  quiet 
emergency,  unheralded  and  unsung,  silently 
building  up  its  rate  of  faUure  and  disability 
and  seemingly  allowed  to  go  its  way  wltb  an 
absolute  minimum  of  attention  from  the 
public,  the  legislators,  or  the  clinical  pro- 
fessionals. Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand 
why  this  state  of  affairs  obtains — no  one 
likes  a  delinquent  youth,  a  bad  actor,  and 
when  he  is  sent  away  the  chief  vrtsh  is  just 
that,  that  he  "go  away."  Out  of  sight.  Out  of 
mind. 

What  happens  If  the  disturbed  child  Is 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  state  Institu- 
tion treadmill?  In  a  few  of  the  major  cities 
In  this  country,  there  are  private,  residential 
treatment  centers  which  care  for  about  8,000 
children  a  year.  Since  the  average  cost  to  the 
parents  of  such  hospitalization  ranges  from 
$50  to  $75  a  day.  it  Is  obvious  that  only  those 
of  our  citizens  who  are  in  the  higher  inccone 
brackets  can  take  advantage  of  such  services. 
Even  among  these  ratified  income  brackets 
the  situation  Is  far  from  satisfactory;  for 
every  chCd  admitted  to  one  of  these  private 
facilities,  10  or  more  are  turned  away  because 
of  lack  of  space.  In  15  of  our  states,  there  are 
no  such  facilities  for  children,  either  public 
or  private:  in  24  of  our  states,  there  are  no 
public  units  to  care  for  children  from  low 
and  middle  income   groups. 

What  about  all  the  rest  of  our  four  million 
children  who.  as  Indicated  above,  need  some 
kind  of  help  for  an  emotional  disturbance? 
Here  the  statistics  become  much  less  pre- 
cise, since  a  vast  majority  of  these  chUdren 
are  literally  lost.  Many  are  bounced  around 
from  training  schools  to  reformatories  to 
Jails  and  whipped  through  all  kinds  of  un- 
derstaffed welfare  agencies.  No  one  Is  their 
keeper.  No  agency  In  the  community  Is 
equipped  to  evaluate  edther  the  correctness 
of  their  placement,  or  the  outcome  of  such 
placement. 

If  they  are  sent  to  a  training  school,  as 
recent  testimony  before  a  Senate  Conunit- 
tee  revealed,  they  may  receive  poorer  treat- 
ment than  caged  animals  or  adult  convicts. 
Appearing  in  1969  before  a  Senate  Commit- 
tee, Joseph  R.  Rowan,  an  expert  on  delin- 
quency who  is  now  director  of  the  John 
Howard  Association  of  Illinois,  characterized 
these  institutions  for  Juveniles  as  "crime 
hatcheries  where  children  are  tutored  In 
crime  if  they  are  not  assaulted  by  other  in- 
mates or  the  guards  first."  Another  witness, 
Arlen  Specter,  the  District  Attorney  of  Phil- 
adelphia, told  the  same  committee  that 
these  so-called  correctional  Institutions  for 
Juveniles  take  a  13-year  old  and,  In  11  years, 
turn  out  "a  finely  honed  weapon  against 
society." 

Commenting  on  the  failure  of  Juvenile 
courts  and  Juvenile  correctional  facilities 
even  to  begin  to  meet  the  manifest  needs 
of  emotionally  disturbed  and  sociopathic 
children.  Judge  David  Bazelon,  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Commission,  noted  In  a  recent  talk 
that,  although  this  nation  Is  aware  of  the 
problem,  it  does  not  support  funds  to  treat 
and  care  for  these  children  because  if  has 
really  given  up  on  them. 

A  review  of  numerous  case  histories,  plus 
Independent  research,  led  the  Clinical  Com- 
mittee of  the  Joint  Commission  to  the  fol- 
lowing inescapable  conclusion: 

As  of  today,  the  treatment  of  the  mentally 
111  child  in  America  Is  uncertain,  variable  and 
inadequate.  This  Is  true  on  all  levels,  rich 
and  poor,  rural  and  urban.  The  problems  are 
most  widespread  among  the  poor,  as  are  all 
health  problems,  but  the  fact  is  that  only  a 
fraction  of  our  young  people  get  the  help 
they  need  at  the  time  they  need  It. 

From  all  of  its  studies,  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion concludes  that  it  Is  an  undeniable  fact 
that  there  Is  not  a  single  community  In  thlB 
country  which  provides  an  acceptable  stand- 
ard of  services  for  Its  mentally  HI  children. 
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The  Commission  therefore  recommends 
that  federal  funding  be  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  network  of  Child  Devel- 
opment Councils  throughout  the  nation. 
These  Councils  would  act  as  the  direct  advo- 
cate for  chUdren  and  youth.  They  would 
have  the  responsibility  and  prerogative  of 
Insuring  that  complete  diagnostic,  treat- 
ment, and  preventive  services  are  made  avail- 
able to  all  children  and  youth  In  the  neigh- 
borhoods which  they  serve. 

Child  Development  Councils  constitute  a 
new  kind  of  institution.  They  have  a  four- 
fold aim.  They  seek : 

To  Integrate  the  existing  fragmented  serv- 
ices for  children  and  youth  and  to  Insure 
that  each  child's  needs  are  met  through 
advocacy  and  Improved  Interagency  arrange- 
ments; 

To  guarantee  In  every  community  adequate 
diagnostic,  treatment,  care,  special  education, 
and  social  services  for  children  with  emo- 
tional, mental,  behavioral,  social  and  physical 
disturbances  through  leadership  in  planning 
new  services,  reorganizing  existing  services, 
and  insuring  that  children  In  need  receive 
the  necessary  care  and  treatment; 

To  guarantee  every  child  an  adequate  edu- 
cation and  to  develop  new  and  emerging 
programs  for  developing  competence  in 
children  and  youth:  and 

To  Involve  parents  in  the  planning  and 
operating  of  services  on  behalf  of  their  chil- 
dren, but  not  to  neglect  of  known  valuable 
professional  services 

While  models  for  Child  Development 
Councils  may  vary,  as  defined  by  the  cultural 
and  social  backgrounds  of  participating 
citizens  and  clients,  we  suggest  that  these 
Councils  might  have  some  of  the  follow- 
ing basic  functions: 

The  Council  acts  as  an  advocate  in  behalf 
of  the  child.  As  such,  it  is  legally  empowered 
to  insure  needed  services,  to  contract  for 
services  from  existing  agencies,  or  to  use  Its 
own  direct  operating  funds  to  provide  serv- 
ices that  are  either  unobtainable  or  of  un- 
satisfactory quality.  However,  where  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  the  Council  to  set  up 
services  directly,  it  should  operate  these 
services  only  on  a  temporary  basis  until  such 
time  as  these  services  can  be  effectively  run 
by  new  or  already  existing  agencies. 

In  essence,  the  Council  functions  as  an 
informational  service  to  guarantee  the  visa- 
biUty  of  every  child  in  need.  It  will  make 
every  effort  to  become  acquainted  with  all 
children  and  families  within  Its  service  area, 
to  inform  them  of  its  roles,  and  Its  services 
and  activities,  and  to  tirge  them  to  partici- 
pate In  time,  it  is  hoped  that  every  child 
In  need  will  be  known  to  the  Council  and 
that  a  confidential  continuing,  longitudinal 
medical  and  psychological  record  can  be  de- 
veloped for  these  children. 

As  an  agency  concerned  with  treatment 
and  prevention,  the  Council  should  be  the 
focal  point  for  continuing  interest  and  con- 
cern for  children  who  are  brought  to  It.  As 
the  principal  agency  for  children  In  the 
community,  it  must  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  families  In  the  area  by  doing  an  Im- 
mediate and  effective  Job  of  helping  them 
cope  with  their  problems.  After  an  initial 
assessment  of  the  problem,  it  must  take 
the  full  responsibility  for  referring  the  child 
to  an  appropriate  helping  service — diagnostic, 
treatment,  educational,  welfare,  and,  in  some 
cases,  full-time  residential  care.  The  Council 
must  never  lose  track  of  any  child:  it  must  be 
the  central  repository  for  all  Information  on 
the  progress  of  the  child  forwarded  from  fa- 
cilities to  which  he  has  been  sent.  It  must 
also  accept  responsibility  for  periodic  assess- 
ment of  the  value  of  each  individual  referral, 
and  It  must  be  equipped  and  ready  to  change 
any  referral  when  It  Is  determined  that  the 
child  is  no  longer  benefiting  from  it. 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  responsibilities, 
the  Councils  will  develop  skilled  personnel  to 
serve  as  advocates  performing  functions  slml- 
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lar  to  the  ombudsmen  role  which  originated 
In  the  Scandinavian  countries.  A  description 
of  the  role  of  such  a  child  advocate  is  con- 
tained In  the  following  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port of  our  Clinical  Committee: 

Another  p>osslblllty  Is  a  central  child-caring 
service  that  shepherds  and  accompanies  the 
child  through  the  whole  gamut  of  studies 
and  treatments,  remaining  always  a  unitary 
link  between  the  family  and  the  community 
resources  no  matter  how  diverse.  Where  ex- 
tensive agency  structures  exist.  It  is  likely 
that  the  child's  ombudsman,  the  caretaker, 
should  be  the  point  of  initial  contact,  and 
this  caretaker  should  run  interference  for  the 
entire  process.  Such  a  situation  is  likely  to 
pertain  in  a  large  city  where  a  great  many 
agencies  with  different  functions  have  gradu- 
ally grown  over  the  years,  so  that  what  faces 
the  bemused  family  is  a  veritable  thicket  of 
names,  functions,  places,  rules,  resf>onslbili- 
ties,  and  expectations;  and  what  faces  the 
child  are  all  kinds  of  people,  each  of  whom 
seems  to  want  him  to  do  something  else  with 
or  for  them — and  none  of  whom  he  may  un- 
derstand very  well,  let  alone  have  a  chance  to 
come  to  feel  comfortable  with.  A  guiding,  con- 
stant, friendly  mentor  to  come  along,  find  the 
way,  stay  nearby,  carry  the  burden  of  the  ar- 
rangements, help  with  the  transi>ortatlon, 
and  explain  about  what's  happening,  can  be 
a  lifesaver  in  such  a  situation. 

In  very  simple  terms,  we  see  the  Council 
as  the  conscience  and  action  arm  of  the  com- 
munity with  regard  to  its  children.  It  would 
devise  ways  of  making  services  accountable 
to  children  and  to  each  other.  Where  it  suc- 
ceeds, every  family  in  the  community  will 
know  that  this  is  the  one  place  you  can  go 
when  a  child  Is  in  trouble,  or  when  advice  is 
needed  on  some  developmental  or  educational 
problem.  The  Council  would  be  the  overall 
coordinator,  planner,  evaluator,  and  guar- 
antor that  no  child  in  the  community  Is  lost 
or  neglected. 

The  Council  must  also  be  the  guarantor 
of  the  quality  of  services  for  children  in  the 
community.  Wherever  possible,  it  should 
contract  for  services  with  existing  agencies 
in  the  community.  For  example,  it  might  con- 
tract with  a  child  guidance  clinic  for  diag- 
nosis: with  the  school  system  for  special  edu- 
cational programs,  or  with  community  men- 
tal health  centers  for  residential,  day  or  out- 
patient care  for  disturbed  children. 

The  Commission  recognizes  that  this  basic 
objective  of  insuring  delivery  of  services  to 
children  and  youth  can  only  be  achieved  and 
sustained  If  the  advocacy  function  is  com- 
plemented by  mechanisms  of  administrative, 
policy,  and  funding  intent  at  all  levels  of 
government.  Therefore,  the  Commission  rec- 
ommends that  partial  federal  funding  be  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  public  advo- 
cacy functions  at  the  national,  state,  and 
local  governmental  levels. 

At  the  national  level,  the  Commission  rec- 
ommends that  the  President  appoint  a  Coun- 
cil of  Advisors  on  Children  and  Youth  similar 
to  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors.  Advo- 
cacy for  children  and  youth  would  then  de- 
rive Its  strength  from  the  highest  office  in 
our  nation.  This  President's  Council  of  Ad- 
visors on  Children  and  Youth  would  have 
direct  links  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  would  be  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  studying  and  gathering  Information  on 
the  problems  of  children  and  youth  In  the 
United  States  and  with  doing  long-range 
planning,  policy-making,  and  programming, 
both  for  services  and  for  manpower.  This  ad- 
visory body  would  provide  information  about 
how  agencies  are  working  together,  compet- 
ing, or  overlapping  in  providing  services  and 
would  advise  the  President  and  Congress  as 
to  the  allocation  of  monies  spent  for  children 
and  their  families. 

The  advocacy  concept  at  the  state  level 
would  be  carried  out  by  a  State  Commission 
on  Child  Development.  This  Commission 
would  be  concerned  with  an  ou-golng  inven- 
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tory  of  the  needs  of  children  and  youth  in 
the  state.  Its  crucial  task  would  be  to  develop 
a  state  plan — in  conjimction  with  broad  fed- 
eral guidelines — which  would  organize  and 
coordinate  all  the  services  and  programs  re- 
quired to  meet  the  needs  of  children  and 
youth  in  the  state.  This  Commission  would 
review  applications  from  local  governmental 
Child  and  Youth  Authorities  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  neighborhood  Child  Develop- 
ment Councils  and  would  periodically  eval- 
uate  the  Councils   as   they   are  established. 

At  the  local  governmental  Jurisdiction 
(city,  town,  township,  county,  or  combina- 
tion of  these) ,  a  Local  Child  and  Youth  Au- 
thority would  be  created  for  the  purposes 
of  coordinating  and  planning  services,  and 
for  developing  necessary  overall  policy  in- 
volving the  several  Child  Development  Coun- 
cils and  various  service  dispensing  agencies 
under  its  auspices. 

At  all  levels — neighborhood,  local,  state  and 
national — participation  and  representation 
in  the  various  advocacy  bodies  would  include 
professionals,  laymen  and  citizens.  At  the 
neighborhood  level,  consumers  of  services 
would  be  involved  In  the  planning  and  oper- 
ating of  the  Child  Development  Councils. 

Federal  planning  grants  will  be  made  avail- 
able through  provisions  similar  to  those  en- 
acted under  the  legislation  for  the  planning 
of  Comprehensive  Oommunlty  Mental  Health 
Centers.  Where  state  plans  are  inadequate,  or 
prove  to  be  slow  In  developing,  Federal  funds 
can  be  administered  directly  to  the  Local 
Child  and  Youth  Authorities  upon  submis- 
sion of  acceptable  local  plans. 

Ultimately,  it  is  hoped  that  Child  Develop- 
ment Councils  will  be  established  to  serve 
every  child  and  youth  in  America.  However, 
the  Commission  recognizes  that  these  can- 
not be  funded  and  established  overnight.  We 
recommend  that  the  following  steps  be  taken 
within  the  next  several  years: 

A.  The  creation  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Advisors  on  Children  and  Youth. 

B.  The  establishment  of  a  State  Commis- 
sion on  Child  Development  in  each  state  to 
develop  the  state  plan  for  sendees  (with  op- 
tion to  consolidate  under  present  regional 
planning  areas) . 

C.  The  establishment  of  at  least  one  Local 
Child  and  Youth  Authority  in  each  state. 

D.  The  establishment  of  approximately 
100  Child  Development  Councils  throughout 
the  nation,  with  at  least  one  in  each  state. 

E.  The  creation,  by  full  federal  funding, 
of  approximately  10  Evaluation  Centers,  with 
each  being  placed  in  a  different  type  of  com- 
munity. These  Evaluation  Centers,  whether 
independent  of  or  related  to  the  Child  De- 
velopment Councils,  would  study,  test  and 
evaluate  the  goals  proposed  for  the  Councils 
and  would  provide  data  for  the  establish- 
ment of  future  Councils  and  for  Improve- 
ment of  already  existing  Councils. 

The  cost  estimates  on  the  report  can- 
not be  spelled  out  exactly,  since  we  are 
projecting  not  only  the  cost  of  a  net- 
work of  Neighborhood  Child  Development 
Councils,  but  also  the  funding  require- 
ments for  more  than  100  major  recom- 
mendations, including  family  planning  and 
birth  control  services;  systematic  prenatal 
care;  comprehensive  psychiatric  and  pedi- 
atric supportive  services  for  children  under 
the  age  of  three;  a  broad  range  of  educa- 
tional recommendations  starting  with  the 
pre-school  child;  special  programs  for  chil- 
dren of  minority  groups  and  in  poverty 
areas;  a  day-care  system  for  all  children; 
national  health  insurance  coverage  for  the 
medical  and  psychiatric  needs  of  children, 
and  many  more  recommendations  too  nu- 
merous to  list  here. 

As  a  rough  guess,  we  estimate  that 
eventual  implementation  of  all  of  our  far- 
reaching  recommendations  will  cost  some- 
where between  six  and  ten  billion  dollars 
a  year.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  fi- 
nancing will  consist  of  re-allocating  monies 
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now  devoted  to  Ineffective  programs,  but  a 
major  portion  will  be  devoted  to  new  ap- 
propriations for  new  kinds  of  services. 

We  do  not  flinch  at  the  size  of  this 
financial  recommendation.  If  we  really  in- 
tend to  replace  all  of  the  nauseating  rhet- 
oric about  our  children  with  a  massive 
program  designed  to  optimize  their  physi- 
cal and  mental  potential  we  must,  as  a 
nation,  drastically  re-alter  our  priorities 
For  example,  one  of  our  task  forces  noted 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  spending 
approximately  $190  a  year  for  services  to 
children,  as  compared  to  $2,000  per  year 
for  services  to  individuals  over  65  years 
of  age.  We  don't  propose  to  cut  down  on 
these  expenses  for  the  aged,  but  we  cer- 
tainly want  expenditures  for  children  to 
at  least  equal  the  amount  of  money  we 
spend    for    our   elderly   citizens. 

If  we  can  spend  80  billion  dollars  a  year 
for  the  defense  of  our  country,  we  can 
surely  afford  10  percent  of  this  for 
strengthening  that  generation  which  will 
inherit  a  host  of  agonizing  problems  on 
both    the    domestic    and    world    scenes. 

I  think  the  prognosis  for  significant  leg- 
islation carrying  out  the  major  recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  Commission  dur- 
ing the  next  year  or  two  is  quite  good. 
At  the  American  Psychiatric  Association 
convention  earlier  this  year.  Senator  Rlbl- 
coff  promised  to  introduce  legislation  "as 
fast  as  we  can  draft  it"  to  Implement  the 
leading  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion report. 

However.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  will  not 
move  until  they  hear  from  the  citizens  all 
across  this  land.  We  of  the  Conunlsslon 
have  done  our  Job;  it  is  now  up  to  you  In 
mental  health  associations  and  allied  orga- 
nizations  to   take   up   the   torch. 

The  entire  fate  of  the  report  of  the 
Joint  Commission  on  the  Mental  Health  of 
Children  now  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of 
all   of   tis.   As   Thomas   Jefferson   once  said: 

"There  is  no  substitute  for  the  enlight- 
ened action  of  an  aroused  citizenry." 

Let  us  move  into  the  action  phase. 


SUPPORT  OUR  BOYS  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

OP    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  19,  1969 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  letter  which  I  received  re- 
cently from  one  of  my  constituents.  I 
found  this  letter  to  be  a  moving  expres- 
sion of  one  man's  thoughts  for  which  I 
think  there  is  great  sympathy  both  in 
this  legislative  boc|y  and  in  the  Nation 
at  large. 

I  have  always  had  some  reservations 
about  our  involvement  in  Vietnam,  but. 
as  I  told  Mr.  Bobrowski,  I  felt  that  once 
we  have  embarked  upon  a  venture  where 
American  boys  are  asked  to  give  their 
lives,  we  owe  them  our  complete  support. 

When  I  say  complete  support,  I  mean 
that  sometimes  we  may  be  asked  to  bite 
our  tongues  in  order  that  our  statements 
do  not  give  aid  and  comfort  and  en- 
couragement to  the  enemy  and  serve  as  a 
source  of  discouragement  to  our  fighting 
men.  I  think  this  is  a  matter  which  has 
been  forgotten  by  so  many  who  denounce 
the  war  so  loudly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  this 
fine  letter  from  Mr.  Bobrowski  with  my 
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colleagues  so  that  they  also  might  have 
the  benefit  of  this  gentleman's  tlaoughts: 
Berlin,  Conn., 
September  4, 19S9. 

DEAR  Congressman  Meskhx:  Every  now 
and  then  you  bump  into  something  that 
prods  you  to  express  yourself  on  some  issue. 
Beading  the  enclosed  article  (The  Reader's 
Digest.  September,  1969,  "Your  Son  Has  Been 
Wounded  .  .  ."  page  63]  was  that  something 
for  me.  If  you  haven't  read  it,  please  do. 

I  feel  the  last  three  paragraphs  of  this 
article  express  the  feelings  of  many  Ameri- 
cans, myself  Included.  They  describe  the 
tragedy  of  our  situation  in  Vietnam  better 
than  I  could  hope  to  ".  .  .  the  wounded  of 
Vietnam  do  not  ask  for  pity.  What  they  need 
most  is  the  assurance  that  their  Immense 
suffering  has  not  been  In  vain.  They  need 
recognition  of  their  courage  In  war's  battles 
and  in  their  own  daily  battles  to  recover.  All 
about  them  swirl  the  voices  of  their  country- 
men calling  the  Vietnam  war  a  travesty,  ore 
of  history's  horrible  mistakes.  The  wounded 
recognize  that  these  Judgments  may  be  prop- 
er, but  they  need  validation  of  their  own  re- 
sponse when  they  were  called  to  serve."  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  this  story  could 
well  be  about  one  of  my  three  sons  someday 
In  the  futur*. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  understand  why 
American  men  are  being  asked  to  die,  to  suf- 
fer, to  be  tortured  by  a  savage  enemy  In  this 
farce  of  a  war.  I  believe  that  If  our  cause  is 
right  and  our  men  are  asked  to  risk  their 
lives  In  combat,  we  must  do  no  less  than  to 
support  them  with  all  the  might  at  o\ir  dis- 
posal and  bring  the  enemy  to  his  knees.  If 
we  must  fight  a  war  in  Vietnam,  then  by 
God  fight  it  without  the  stupidity  of  poli- 
tics and  the  confusion  created  by  the  Ig- 
norance of  amateur  theorists.  The  cost  of 
these  mistakes  is  measured  In  the  lives  and 
bodies  of  American  men.  If  we  cannot,  in  all 
intelligence,  utilize  American  military  might 
to  bring  this  war  to  a  quick  end — then  get 
the  hell  out  of  Vietnam  and  do  it  now. 

I  do  not  envy  you  at  all.  You  have  chosen 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  In  a  most  difficult  period  of  time — and 
your  respKinslbiUty  Is  awesome.  You  deal  In 
human  life — thousands  of  American  lives.  I 
beUeve  that  you  and  your  colleagues  have  no 
more  Impyortant  task  than  to  stop  this  sense- 
less situation  by  whatever  means  necessary, 
as  soon  as  possible. 

I  pray  to  God  that  you  will  find  the  way 
aooQ. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Louis  O.  Bobrowski. 


THE  FEDS  REGULATION  "Z- 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 


of    ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  September  19,  1969 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  truth- 
in-lending  law,  which  the  Congress  re- 
cently enacted  and  which  went  into  ef- 
fect on  July  1,  has  as  its  laudable  goal 
the  protection  of  the  consuming  public 
which  often  purchases  goods  in  the  pres- 
surized atmosphere  created  by  an  over- 
zealous  salesman.  Insofar  as  the  legisla- 
tion equalizes  the  balance  in  the  market- 
Place  between  buyer  and  seller,  it  is  both 
necessary  and  proper.  However,  the  reg- 
ulations promulgated  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  pursuant  to  the  truth-in- 
lending  legislation  have  evoked  a  storm 
of  protest  from  those  businessmen  who 
must  implement  and  live  with  the  regu- 
lauons.  and  I  have  become  convinced 
"lat  much  of  the  protest  is  justified.  In 
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more  than  one  instance,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  has  apparently  gone  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress,  and,  also  a  reasonable  Inter- 
pretation of  legislative  intent. 

The  legislation  enacted  by  Congress, 
In  section  125,  states  that  the  consumer 
shall  have  the  unilateral  right  to  rescind 
any  credit  transaction  "in  which  a  se- 
curity interest  is  retained  or  acquired  in 
any  real  property  which  is  used  or  is  ex- 
pected to  be  used  as  the  residence  of  the 
person  to  whom  credit  is  extended."  The 
consumer  is  given  3  days  in  which  to  act. 
Regulation  Z  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  which  implements  this  legisla- 
tion, interprets  the  words: 

"Security  interest"  to  Include  "mechanic's, 
materialman's,  artisan's,  and  other  similar 
liens,  .  .  .  [and]  any  lien  on  property  aris- 
ing by  operation  of  law." 

It  should  be  clear  to  anyone  reading 
the  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  that 
liens  arising  by  operation  of  law  are  not 
"given"  by  the  obligor,  and  therefore  this 
regulation  promulgated  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  is  outside  the  scope  of 
the  legislation. 

Similarly,  under  the  laws  of  most 
States,  liens  arising  by  operation  of  law 
are  generally  not  assignable,  and  there- 
fore not  of  the  type  at  which  Congress 
was  aiming  when  it  enacted  the  truth- 
in-lending  legislation. 

The  result  of  the  overly  broad  scope  of 
regulation  Z  has  been  an  imposition  of 
unnecessary  and  burdensome  paperwork 
upon  many  small  businessmen  and,  more 
Important,  the  unnecessary  risk  that  the 
small  businessman  may  lose  his  secured 
position  which  heretofore  had  legiti- 
mately been  protected  by  the  law.  Rather 
than  restricting  the  application  of  the 
truth-in-lending  legislation  to  imscrupu- 
lous  mortgage  racketeers  and  other  fly- 
by-night  operators  who  \ictimize  home- 
owners with  their  fast-sell  and  quick- 
exit  schemes,  the  regxilation  promulgated 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has  been 
unjustly  applied  to  many  other  imques- 
tionably  honest  small  businessmen  who 
were  not  intended  by  Congress  to  be  af- 
fected and  who  have  not  previously 
abused  their  secured  position  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  customers  or  the  public. 
Therefore.  I  am  today  introducing  an 
amendment  to  the  truth-in-lending  leg- 
islation which  would  specifically  exempt 
mechanic's,  materialman's,  artisian's  or 
other  liens  arising  solely  by  operation  of 
law.  In  my  judgment,  this  was  the  orig- 
inal intent  of  Congress,  and  we  should 
act  quickly  to  prevent  small  businessmen 
across  the  Nation  from  needlessly  suffer- 
ing under  the  existing  regulation.  I  am 
hopeful  that  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  this  endeavor. 
Text  of  bill  follows: 

H.R.  13915 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer  Credit  Pro- 
tection Act  to  retain  the  effectiveness  of 
materialmen's  and  mechanic's  liens 
Be   it   enacted    by    the    Senate   and    House 
of   Representatives  of  the   United   States   of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Add  to  Section  125(e)  directly 
after  the  last  word  In  the  Section  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  .  .  nor  to  any  transaction  in  which 
the  only  lien  arising,  created  or  retained  is 
a  mechanics,  materialman's,  anisan's  or 
other  lien  arising  solely  by  operation  of  law." 
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WOMAN  MUST  GO  BUT  HER 
CHILDREN  MUST  STAY 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MHiKSSOriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  19.  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article  appeared  in  the  Star  of 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  on  Septem- 
ber 6, 1969: 

Children  Must  Stat  :    South  Afeica  Born, 
She  Must  "Return"  to  Ijesotho 

South  Africa  Is  Mrs.  Janet  Gwala's  home; 
but  South  Africa  has  Instructed  her  to  '."re- 
turn" to  Lesotho,  a  country  she  has  never 
seen.  Now  officialdom  has  dealt  her  another 
blow:  Lesotho  won't  accept  her  children. 

It  all  began  with  a  clerical  error  years 
ago.  which  registered  her  plEice  of  birth  as 
Lesotho,  although  she  was  bom  In  South 
Africa.  In  spite  of  her  complaint  the  mistake 
was  not  rectified. 

Now  a  widow,  she  has  been  given  notice 
by  the  Bantu  Commissioner  to  leave  South 
Africa  by  October  15. 

Her  first  distress  was  at  having  to  uproot 
her  children  and  take  them  to  a  cotintry 
where  she  has  no  friends  or  relatives  That 
worry  Is  over:  but  its  replacement  is  worse. 
Lesotho  officials  say  she  must  go  alone — her 
children  must  stay  behind  because  they  were 
born  in  South  Africa. 

Now  her  struggle  to  have  that  old  clerical 
error  corrected  has  become  a  battle  to  stay 
with  her  family  In  the  only  country  she 
knows. 

She  will  be  allowed  to  stay  here  only  If 
she  can  prove  she  was  born  in  South  Africa. 
But  positive  proof  eludes  her.  Her  birth  was 
not  registered,  so  there  Is  no  birth  certificate. 
She  Is  now  50 — and  her  mother  has  long 
since  lost  her  baptismal  certificate. 

She  can  produce  her  father's  death  certif- 
icate and  her  husband's  death  certificate,  as 
required  by  the  Bantu  Commission. 

An  aged  uncle  In  the  Free  State  will 
probably  be  able  to  give  an  affidavit  to  the 
nearest  Bantu  Commissioner  to  certify  that 
she  was  born  In  South  Africa. 

Her  70-year-old  mother  and  her  brothers 
and  sisters  will  also  testify  to  this.  But  an 
accident  of  birth  makes  the  evidence  of  her 
brothers  and  sisters  almost  worthless.  Mrs. 
Owala  Is  the  eldest  In  the  family.  And  the 
Commissioner  will  accept  only  evidence  of 
older  brothers  and  sisters  bom  in  South 
Africa  that  a  younger  member  of  the  family 
was  also  born  here 

Her  only  consolation  in  the  bewildering 
fight  against  officialdom  has  been  a  promise 
that  she  will  not  be  forced  to  leave  South 
Africa  until  her  case  has  been  fully  Investi- 
gated. 

All  governments  e.stablish  regulations 
and  rules  for  the  orderly  transaction  of 
public  business.  We  often  E>ejoratlvely 
call  this  redtape.  But  it  is  not  the  lack  of 
redtape.  in  this  sense,  which  distinguishes 
the  humane  government  from  the  op- 
pressive government.  It  is  what  the  rules 
and  regulations  are  and  how  they  are 
administered,  especially  whether  they 
are  blindly  applied  or  wisely  interpreted. 

Mrs.  Gwala's  mi-sfortune  is  that  she 
was  born  in  a  country  which  Is  unlikely 
to  recognize  that  fact.  Those  who  "ad- 
minister Bantu  affairs,"  based  on  past 
performance,  are  not  likely  to  view  Mrs. 
Gwala's  case  sympathetically.  And  with- 
out imderstanding  and  humanitarian 
concern  rule-applying  often  is  de- 
humanized. 
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FUTURE  OP  OUR  U.S.  SPACE 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  19.  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  offer 
for  the  Congressional  Record  an  excel- 
lent editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Friday,  September  19,  1969,  compliment- 
ing Astronaut  Neil  Armstrong  on  his  fine 
statement  before  the  historic  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  House  and  Senate,  Tuesday, 
September  16,   1969: 

A  Spaceman's  Sense  of  Balance 

The  report  of  President  Nixon's  Task  Group 
on  Space  and.  Indeed,  even  the  speeches  to 
Congress  of  the  three  men  who  rode  In  Apollo 
11  have  brought  some  rationality  back  to 
the  discussion  of  whither  the  space  program. 
That  report  recommends  that  the  President 
commit  the  nation  to  a  "long-range  goal  of 
manned  planetary  exploration"  aimed  at  a 
landing  on  Mars  in  the  early  1980s,  the  mid- 
1980s,  or  the  1990s.  Acceptance  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  basic  recommendation  would 
eliminate  talk  of  abandoning  manned  space 
flight,  which  would  be  a  foolish  course  of 
action,  or  of  proceeding  toward  Mars  in  a 
crash  effort  to  get  there  as  quickly  as  possible. 

It  Is  difficult  for  anyone  to  reach  any  other 
conclusion  except  those  who  blindly  opposed 
manned  space  travel  or  those  who.  equally 
blindly,  favor  giving  It  the  nation's  top  pri- 
ority. Space  exploration  ought  to  proceed  In 
an  orderly  way.  maximizing  at  every  step  the 
advance  of  knowledge  and  the  utilization  of 
It  here  on  earth.  In  fact,  it  is  not  at  all  clear 
that  the  President  should  set  a  "goal"  of  a 
Mars  landing  In  any  particular  year. 

What  is  Important  is  for  the  nation  to 
push  ahead  on  the  Immediate  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Task  Group — exploring  the 
moon,  developing  the  tools  that  are  needed 
for  systematic  exploitation  of  our  space  travel 
capability,  and  extracting  from  the  space 
program  more  benefits  for  those  of  us  who 
are  earthbound.  This  means  that  NASA 
would  continue  its  moon  flights,  perhaps 
reaching  the  day  in  the  1970s  when  semi- 
permanent colonies  would  be  established  on 
the  moon's  surface.  At  the  same  time.  It 
would  push  development  of  a  nuclear  rocket 
engine,  which  would  make  long-range  space 
travel  more  feasible,  a  space  vehicle  that 
could  be  landed  on  earth  and  used  over  and 
over  again,  which  would  reduce  the  costs  of 
each  mission  sharply,  and  a  space  station  to 
hold  a  dozen  or  so  men  that  could  be  flown 
in  orbit  around  the  earth  or  the  moon  or, 
when  the  time  comes.  Mars. 

This  kind  of  program  would  keep  NASA 
operating  for  a  while  on  about  the  budget  it 
now  has.  It  would  have  the  advantage  of 
allowing  the  agency  to  keep  together  the 
remarkable  team  of  scientists  and  engineers 
It  has  created  by  giving  them  new  and  inter- 
esting problems  to  solve.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  encourage  those  in  NASA  who  want 
to  tailor  the  space  program  to  produce  more 
information  directly  useful  to  the  solution  of 
earthly  problems — surveys  of  natural  re- 
sources, weather  prediction  and  control,  and 
so  on. 

Although  parts  of  the  speeches  the  three 
astronauts  of  Apollo  11  delivered  to  Congress 
Tuesday  were  open  pleas  for  money  for  future 
space  flights,  they  were  carefully  balanced 
by  the  recognition  each  man  gave  to  the 
needs  of  tiomestlc  programs  for  the  funds 
that  might  otherwise  be  spent  in  space.  The 
words  of  Nell  Armstrong,  the  first  man  to 
walk  on  the  moon,  are  worth  repeating  be- 
cause they  catch  the  spirit  of  the  delicate 
balance   that   must   be   made   between   the 
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dreams  for  adventtire  and  the  practical  reali- 
ties of  life : 

"Several  weeks  ago,  I  enjoyed  the  warmth 
of  reflection  on  the  true  meaning  of  the  spirit 
of  Apollo.  I  stood  In  the  highlands  of  this 
nation,  near  the  continental  divide.  Intro- 
ducing to  my  sons  the  wonders  of  nature  and 
pleasures  of  looking  for  deer  and  elk.  In  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  view,  they  frequently 
stumbled  on  the  rocky  trails,  but  when  they 
looked  only  to  their  footing,  they  did  not  see 
the  elk. 

"To  those  of  you  who  have  advocated  look- 
ing high  we  owe  our  sincere  gratitude,  for 
you  have  granted  us  the  opportunity  to  see 
some  of  the  grandest  views  of  the  Creator. 
To  those  of  you  who  have  been  our  honest 
critics,  we  also  tbank,  for  you  have  re- 
minded us  that  we  dare  not  forget  to  watch 
the  trail." 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION  BACKS  UP 
ON  TAX  JUSTICE 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  19.  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  to  express  my  alarm  at  the  incredu- 
lous position  which  the  administration 
has  taken  with  respect  to  the  tax  reform 
legislation  ps.ssed  by  the  House.  The 
statement  of  Treasury  Department  Sec- 
retary David  Kennedy  before  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  indicates  that 
the  administration  is  headlong  in  re- 
treat from  the  goal  of  tax  equity  which 
I  believe  the  House  tax  reform  bill 
started  the  Nation  toward.  The  admin- 
istration's tax  reform  position  indicates 
to  me  that  the  Wall  Street  lobbyists  de- 
serve a  raise  as  do  those  for  the  Nation's 
corporate  hierarcliy  and  the  big  founda- 
tions. Mr.  Kennedy's  statement  also  in- 
dicates that  the  lobbyists  for  the  real 
estate  interests  will  probably  lose  their 
jobs  because  they  were  not  nearly  as 
effective  in  championing  the  interests 
of  the  privileged  as  were  some  others. 
The  oil  industry  lobbyists  will  probably 
keep  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  the  admin- 
istration's position  on  the  oil-depletion 
allowance  but  there  will  be  no  raises 
this  year. 

In  sum,  the  administration's  position 
on  the  tax  reforms  which  the  House 
passed  as  the  first  step  toward  the  goal 
of  tax  justice  would  deprive  middle-  and 
low-income  taxpayers  of  about  50  per- 
cent of  the  tax  reduction  which  we  pro- 
vided in  our  tax  reform  bill. 

The  administration  would  continue  to 
tax  the  middle-income  taxpayer  and  the 
poor  at  exorbitant  rates  and  reopen 
somewhat  the  loopholes  for  the  privi- 
leged which  the  House  closed  through  its 
action  under  the  able  guidance  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. My  strong  feelings  about  the  need 
for  tax  reform  now  so  that  we  can 
achieve  tax  justice  as  soon  as  possible 
make  it  impossible  for  me  to  swallow  the 
administration's  tax  proposals  quietly. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the 
tax  reform  bill  which  we  In  the  House 
passed  was  not  perfect.  It  does  not  bring 
us  to  our  goal  of  tax  equity  for  all  citi- 
zens, but  it  takes  us  part  of  the  way  there. 
The  bill  we  passed  here  was  imperfect 
not  because  it  provided  for  too  much  tax 


justice  but  instead  because  It  did  not  go 
far  enough  toward  closing  the  tax  loop- 
holes which  have  made  a  mockery  of  the 
income  tax  principle  that  all  should  pay 
for  the  support  of  their  Government  ac- 
cording to  their  means. 

We  all  remember  that,  during  the  heat 
of  the  campaign,  Mr.  Nixon  pledged  that 
he  would,  if  elected,  represent  the  for- 
gotten man.  Mr.  Nixon,  it  would  seem 
from  his  position  on  tax  reform,  feels 
that  the  forgotten  American  is  the  pres- 
ident of  a  corporation  and  not  a  middle- 
income  American.  Certainly,  no  rational 
person  can  say  that  a  corporation  execu- 
tive is  the  forgotten  American.  For  too 
long  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  has  pro- 
vided these  people  with  the  tax  loopholes 
which  have  made  the  burden  on  the 
middle-income  salaried  taxpayer  heavier 
and  heavier.  If  loopholes  keep  the  rich 
from  paying  their  fair  share,  then  some- 
one has  to  take  up  the  slack  and  more 
often  than  not  the  victim  of  increased 
taxes  has  been  the  middle-income  Amer- 
ican. 

When  many  were  led  down  the  prim- 
ro.se  path  and  supported  enactment  of 
the  10-percent  tax  surcharge  last  year, 
they  were  told  that  this  added  tax  would 
be  the  means  to  stop  inflation,  loosen  the 
tight  money  situation,  and  stop  the  out- 
rageous increases  in  commercial  interest 
rates.  The  results  speak  for  themselves. 
First,  those  who  had  been  avoiding  pay- 
ing their  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden  be- 
cause of  the  loopholes  in  the  system  con- 
tinued to  avoid  paying  their  fair  share  of 
the  tax  surcharge  in  the  same  way,  and 
those  who  were  paying  more  than  their 
fair  share  to  begin  with  through  the  sur- 
tax   were   now   paying   even   more  ex- 
orbitant income  tax  rates.  Second,  the 
tight   money    situation   has   not   eased. 
Third,  interest  rates  have  skyrocketed. 
Fourth,  the  cost  of  living  is  increasing 
faster  than  ever.  Finally,  this  year  the 
cries    from    these    hard-working,    law- 
abiding,  taxpaying  Americans  have  borne 
fruit.  Tax  reform  is  an  idea  that  at  last 
had  come  of  age.  The  bill  passed  by  the 
House  represents  a  forward  step  toward 
tax    justice    and    the    administration's 
statement  is  nothing  short  of  a  cop  out. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  necessai-y  for  Mr. 
Nixon  to  look  once  more  at  the  definition 
of  a  forgotten  American,  the  man  he  was 
so  interested  in  representing.  The  forgot- 
ten American  is  the  man  who  pays  the 
National,  State,  and  local  taxes  which 
grow  more  burdensome  every  day;  this 
man  works  every  working  day;  he  pays 
his  bills;  he  does  not  riot;  he  serves  his 
country  willingly;  he  educates  his  chil- 
dren; and  he  obeys  the  laws.  He  also 
pays  the  lion's  share  of  the  taxes  that 
operate  the  Government. 

The  middle-  and  low-income  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  are  in  a  mood  of 
seething  discontent.  They  are  on  the 
verge  of  revolt.  The  bill  which  passed  the 
House  showed  these  taxpayers  that  the 
House  does  care  about  them  and  their 
problems.  If  the  administration  has  its 
way,  we  will  take  a  giant  step  backwards 
toward  the  day  when  the  rich  get  richer 
and  the  i>oor  get  poorer  through  subver- 
sion of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The 
tax  reform  bill  which  the  House  passed 
was  a  major  victory  for  the  middle-in- 
come  American.   At  least  we   and  he 
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thought  it  was  until  the  lobbyists  had 
worked  their  will  on  the  administration. 

The  tax  reform  bill  which  we  passed 
here  a  short  time  ago  held  out  to  middle- 
income  Americans  the  hope  that  tax  re- 
lief was  on  the  way;  that  those  who  were 
not  now  paying  their  fair  share  would 
at  last  begin  to  do  so ;  that  life  would  be 
brighter  on  the  whole. 

The  administration's  tax  proposals  ap- 
pear to  be  an  attempt  to  destroy  the 
American  middle  class.  As  Lord  Bacon 
said: 

The  power  to  tax  Is  the  pwwer  to  destroy. 

Certainly  it  should  not  be.  as  the  ad- 
ministration would  have  it,  an  active  part 
of  our  national  policy  to  destroy  the 
American  middle  class. 

I  believe  that  tax  relief  for  the  lower- 
and  middle-income  taxpayer  will  do  more 
to  achieve  social  goals  and  contribute  to 
the  health  of  our  economy  than  any  gov- 
ernmental program  or  measure.  Tax  re- 
form is,  therefore,  not  only  just  but  it 
is  economically  sound.  While  the  gov- 
ernment ijiust  be  concerned  about  the 
effect  on  revenue  that  any  tax  change 
would  cause,  the  simple  fact  remains  that 
there  is  no  effective  change  in  revenue 
under  the  proposals  of  the  administra- 
tion as  compxared  to  the  legislation  passed 
by  the  House.  The  administration's  pro- 
posals are  bizarre.  I  will  not  be  a  party 
to  such  an  attempt  to  subvert  the  will  of 
the  American  people.  Tax  justice  is  at 
last  on  the  horizon  as  a  result  of  the 
House-passed  tax  reform  bUl.  I  will  not 
do  anything  to  jeopardize  that  goal  and 
I  urge  the  administration  to  reassess  its 
proposals  and  disregard  the  high  powered 
lobbies  which  obviously  have  gotten  to 
them  and  influenced  their  present  think- 
ing. 

THE  CRY  FOR  FEDERAL  FUNDS 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  19.  1969 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
today's  society,  with  its  awareness  of  so- 
cial problems  and  its  desire  to  bring 
about  change,  many  groups  directly  in- 
volved with  bringing  about  this  change 
are  Increasingly  turning  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  funding.  No  matter  what 
area  of  social  awareness  is  mentioned, 
the  cry  is  for  more  and  more  Federal 
funds. 

The  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people 
for  Federal  involvement  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand. The  Federal  Government  com- 
mands great  resources  in  a  very  rich 
economy.  It  also  can  be  brought  to  task 
for  certain  misplaced  priorities  in  spend- 
ing, which,  if  corrected,  would  release 
funds  for  the  more  necessary  programs 
relating  to  human  need. 

There  are  however,  two  reasons  why 
Federal  involvement  in  all  areas  should 
be  limited  as  much  as  is  ix>sslble.  The 
first,  and  the  most  obvious,  is  that  the 
inflationary  trend  being  as  dangerous  as 
it  is,  we  can  ill  afford  to  divert  money 
from  the  productive  private  sector  to 
non-productive    Federal    expenses.    In 
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order  not  to  price  ourselves  out  of  the 
international  market,  and  in  order  to 
stabilize  prices,  Federal  spending  must  be 
restrained. 

The  second,  and  less  obvious  reason,  is 
that  Federal  spending  removes  the  re- 
sponsibility and  decisionmaking  ability 
away  from  the  private,  and  independent 
sector,  to  the  Federal  agencies  and  Con- 
gress, a  sector  responsive  to  special  in- 
terests. When  areas  and  groups  receive 
Federal  funding,  the  special  interests 
which  are  created  eventually  are  con- 
cerned not  with  excellence,  or  in  achiev- 
ing aims  originally  contemplated,  but  in 
the  preservation  of  its  status  as  a  bene- 
ficiary of  the  "system." 

Education  is  a  perfect  example.  As  tax 
reform  hits  the  independence  of  educa- 
tional institutions  by  reducing  incentives 
to  private  giving,  and  as  the  Federal  Grov- 
ernment  spends  more  and  more  money 
on  education,  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  in  the  end  dic- 
tate the  guidelines  for  education,  not 
according  to  the  administrators,  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  providing  good 
education,  but  according  to  the  desires 
of  the  special  interest  groups  that  are  the 
major  beneficiaries  of  the  "system." 

In  a  recent  column  in  the  Washington 
Post,  Messrs.  Richard  Harwood  and 
Laurence  Stern  point  out  that  the  stu- 
dent masses  which  are  seeking  changes  in 
the  system  are  the  major  beneficiaries 
of  the  system,  and  that  their  concern  for 
the  democratization  of  education  is  not 
coming  about. 

Although  I  do  not  agree  with  every- 
thing in  the  article,  I  offer  it  for  the 
Record  to  bring  an  awareness  to  the 
students  that  are  recipients  of  education- 
al funding  that  they  are  the  major  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  system  they  criticize. 
Messrs.  Harwood  and  St^rn  point  out  in 
their  article  that — 

A  perverse  distribution  of  higher  education 
subsidies  from  low-income  to  high-Income 
families  takes  place  under  government  sub- 
sidy programs.  Those  with  the  most  need 
for  higher  education  are  getting  the  least  in 
terms  of  public  benefits. 

The  question  that  the  students  now 
face  is  one  that  is  faced  by  all  recipients 
of  Federal  funding — are  they  going  to 
allow  the  financing  to  be  of  a  benefit  to 
those  the  funds  are  intended  to  aid,  or 
are  they  going  to  press  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  system  that  benefits  them  di- 
rectly? 

The  article  referred  to  follows; 

Students,  Like  Farmebs.  Constitute  Major 

Beneficiaries  of  the  System 

(By  Richard   Harwood   and 

Laurence  Stern) 

Theodore  White  has  written  that  the 
agony  of  the  Democratic  Party  In  1968  be- 
gan with  the  uprising  of  "Its  most  pampered 
and  cherished  beneficiary  group:  the  stu- 
dent mass  of  the  United  States." 

It  is,  as  White  made  clear,  quite  a  mass. 
The  nearly  7  million  students  on  college 
campuses  this  year  outnumber  the  armed 
forces  2  to  1,  the  farmers  3  to  1.  the  auto- 
mobile workers  8  to  1.  Within  a  few  years 
we  will  have  more  college  students  than  pro- 
duction workers  In  all  the  durable  goods  In- 
dustries In  the  United  States.  They  have  be- 
come, in  short,  one  of  our  most  powerful 
special-Interest  groups  and,  hence,  one  of 
our  most  powerful  political  forces. 
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Their  Impact  on  the  political  process  was 
demonstrated  beyond  any  question  last  ye&r. 
They  helped  bring  down  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  made  It  virtually  impoeslble  for  him  to 
govern  In  the  last  months  of  his  term. 

Their  tactics  helped  fuel  the  Wallace  move- 
ment, made  Ronald  Reagan  a  folk  hero  of 
sorts  In  California,  and  Inspired  much  of 
the  "law  and  order"  rhetoric  of  the  Nlxon 
administration. 

Their  Influence  (and  the  Influence  of  their 
parents)  is  not  limited,  however,  to  episodes 
of  that  kind.  It  is  a  pervasive  and  continuing 
Influence  that  has  made  of  students,  as 
White  suggested,  major  beneficiaries  of  those 
political  processes  by  which  It  Is  decided  who 
gets   what  In  this  society. 

As  higher  education  has  become  a  very  big 
business  ( Its  revenues  are  approaching  $20 
billion  a  year)  It  has  become — like  agricul- 
ture and  the  arms  makers — increasingly  de- 
pendent on  government  for  financial  sup- 
port More  than  half  of  all  college  and  uni- 
versity revenues  now  come  out  of  public 
treasuries.  The  money  involved  is  rather  sub- 
stantial. 

For  example,  the  federal  government  will 
spend  23  per  cent  more  money  ($5  billion) 
on  higher  education  this  year  than  It  will 
spend  on  Its  public  welfare  clients.  It  will 
spend  nearly  three  times  more  for  college 
buildings  and  dormitories  than  It  will  spend 
to  underwrite  public  housing  for  the  poor. 

These  are  popular  expenditures,  of  course, 
but  their  impact  Is  highly  uneven  In  the 
sense  that  the  major  benefits  go  to  the  peo- 
ple least  in  need. 

Higher  education  has  gotten  democratized 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  country.  A 
century  ago  2  per  cent  of  our  young  people 
went  to  college  as  opposed  to  better  than 
40  per  cent  today.  But  college  remains  a 
haven  for  the  well-to-do.  If  a  child  is  bright 
and  his  family  earns  more  than  $10,000  a 
year,  the  chances  are  19  out  of  20  that  he 
will  enter  college.  If  he  Is  equally  bright  but 
comes  from  a  family  earning  less  than  $3,000 
a  year,  the  odds  drop  to  one  In  two 

The  result,  as  the  Clark  Kerr  commission 
reported,  is  that  50  per  cent  of  today's  stu- 
dents come  from  the  wealthiest  25  per  cent 
of  the  population,  while  only  7  per  cent  come 
from  the  {X>orest  25  per  cent. 

These  disparities  exist  even  In  such  states 
as  California  where  tuition  Is  zero  and 
higher  education  Is  open,  theoretically,  to 
all.  W.  Lee  Hansen  and  Burton  A.  Welsbrod 
report  In  The  New  Republic  this  week  that 
"the  claim  that  the  American  system  of 
higher  education  contributes  to  equality 
of  educational  opportunity  is  largely  fic- 
tion ...  In  practice,  a  perverse  redistri- 
bution of  higher  education  subsidies  from 
low-income  to  high-Income  families  takes 
place  Those  with  the  most  need  for  higher 
education  are  getting  the  least  in  terms  of 
public  benefits." 

Their  studies  showed,  for  example,  that 
the  "public"  University  of  California  Is  In- 
habited primarily  by  children  of  the  wealth- 
iest families  In  the  state,  while  children  from 
poorer  families  tend  to  wind  up  in  Junior 
colleges,  if  they  get  into  college  at  all. 

Moreover,  according  to  the  Welsbrod- 
Hansen  report,  the  average  subsidy  for  the 
affluent  University  of  California  student  Is 
400  per  cent  greater  than  the  average  sub- 
sidy for  the  less  affluent  student  In  a  junior 
college. 

It  all  works,  in  othe.-  words,  rather  like  the 
federal  farm  program  that  rewards  most 
those  farmers  with  the  greatest  commer- 
cial success. 

This  ought  to  cause  some  concern  among 
the  student  masses  who  are  seeking  changes 
In  The  System.  They  are,  as  White  said, 
"pampered  and  cherished"  beneficiaries  of 
that  System  and  they  have  some  responsi- 
bility to  change  It  for  the  benefit  of  their 
less  privileged  brothers. 
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JAMESTOWN     CEREMONIES     COM- 
MEMORATE LANDING  OF  BLACKS 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  1-HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  19.  1969 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  350  years 
ago,  in  1619,  20  blacks  descended  from  a 
Dutch  vessel  setting  foot  on  American 
soil  at  Jamestown,  Va.  They  were  inden- 
tured servants  purchased  by  Virginia 
settlers  to  add  to  the  existing  colonial 
labor  supply.  This  was  made  up  of  im- 
poverished white  agricultural  laborers 
from  England  who  had  bound  themselves 
in  servitude  for  specific  periods  of  time. 
The  landing  was  the  black  man's  intro- 
duction to  the  new  world.  He  was  not 
afraid,  but  in  two  decades  his  distinction 
of  race,  the  escape  of  white  indentured 
servants  into  a  growing  white  population. 
and  the  demand  of  colonial  settlers  for 
a  cheap  and  permanent  labor  supply, 
was  to  make  him  so.  A  system  of  slavery 
was  put  into  law  which  made  men  chat- 
tels without  freedom,  justice,  or  dignity, 
which  was  based  on  forceful  kidnaping, 
separation  of  families,  and  unspeakable 
inhumanities.  Yet  history  records  that 
these  enslaved  black  men  were  the  most 
important  labor  force  in  the  South.  They 
were  not  agricultural  workers  only.  They 
built  the  railroads  of  the  South  and 
worked  in  urban  communities  In  almost 
every  skilled  and  unskilled  occupation. 
This  oppression  and  exploitation  of  the 
black  man  through  the  system  of  slavery 
has  plagued  and  deformed  America,  the 
citadel  of  liberty,  and  diminished  its 
greatness  and  achievements  through  the 
centuries  Into  this  day  of  man's  monu- 
mental moonwalk.  Before  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  that  monumental  achievement  is 
flawed  because  a  nation  that  has  demon- 
strated its  vast  technological  ability  in 
putting  man  on  the  moon  to  discover 
and  develop  new  environmental  resources 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind  still  com- 
pulsively continues  its  oppression  and 
myths  as  blocks  to  the  release  of  the 
human  resources  of  America's  millions  of 
black  citizens. 

The  denial  of  entry  into  the  construc- 
tion trades  in  1969  of  black  men  on  the 
sweat  and  skills  of  whose  forebearers 
the  South  was  built  centuries  ago  reveals 
the  shame  anew  that  while  men  sought 
freedom,  they  enslaved;  while  they  con- 
centrate their  concern  on  the  exploration 
and  utilization  of  all  environmental  re- 
sources, they  bury  their  greatest  human 
wealth  because  it  is  black. 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  on 
next  Sunday  afternoon,  September  21  at 
3  p.m.,  this  350th  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  America's  first  blacks  at 
Jamestown  will  be  commemcrated  in 
special  ceremonies  at  the  Jamestown 
Festival  Park,  'Va.  Here  was  the  site  of 
permanent  English  settlement  in  Amer- 
ica where  men  came  to  overcome  poverty 
and  persecution  and  in  pursuit  of  life, 
liberty,  and  happiness. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  objectives  of 
th;s  commemoration,  to  which  will  come 
citizens  from  across  'Virginia  and  their 
guests  from  across  the  country,  are  to 
contribute    to    the    development    of    a 
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healthy  pride  and  respect  among  black 
people  and  Americans  generally  for  their 
forebearers  of  African  descent;  to  pro- 
mote historical  accuracy  as  to  the  strug- 
gles of  the  American  black  to  achieve  his 
rights  as  a  person  and  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States:  to  apprise  the  public  of 
the  contributions  of  blacks  to  the  life, 
technology,  and  culture  of  Virginia  and 
the  United  States;  and  to  stimulate  in- 
terest in  the  erection  of  a  suitable  mark- 
er in  honor  of  the  arrival  of  these  per- 
sons of  African  descent. 


PORNOGRAPHY   IS   BIG  BUSINESS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OP    NlW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  19,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
issue  of  pornography  there  inevitably 
arises  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  ob- 
scenity or  art  And  the  question  has  no 
firm  answer.  Courts,  experts,  indeed  most 
everyone  disagrees. 

Pornography  is  a  cancer  that  is  sweep- 
ing oiu-  Nation  and  we  must  mount  a 
vigorous  drive  to  control  it. 

Our  Committee  on  Post  OfiBce  and 
Civil  Service  has  been  working  on  this 
problem  for  years  as  it  deals  with  the 
mails.  Hearings  already  are  underway 
and  I  believe  that  we,  at  least,  can  con- 
trol the  flow  of  smut  into  homes  where 
minors  reside. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  in  my  home 
city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  is  doing  an  excel- 
lent in-depth  study  of  the  pornography 
problem  in  our  area.  I  have  reprinted  the 
first  two  articles  in  the  Record  on  Sep- 
tember 15  and  17.  Following  is  the  text  of 
the  third  article : 

Smut  in  Bdftalo — ni:   Obscenity  oh  Art: 

Who  Can  Sat? 

(By  Anthony  Bannon) 

"Pornography?  They  talk  a  lot  about  it,  but 
I  don't  really  know  what  It  is  ...  I  don't 
think  pornography  can  be  art." — Gordon 
Smith,  director.  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery. 

"When  r  went  to  see  'Hair.'  the  man  In 
front  of  me  turned  to  his  wife  after  the  nude 
scene  and  said:  "We've  seen  It;  now  we  can 
go  home'  ,  .  .  It  Is  part  of  the  moral  decay 
In  our  theaters." — Neal  Du  Brock,  executive 

director.  Studio  Arena  Theater. 

"We  have  a  real  hang-up  about  sex  in  this 
country:  s!n  equals  ."^ex  for  some  .  .  .  people. 
Sex  for  some  is  Just  for  the  bedroom  and 
it  becomes  Impure  In  the  light."— Fred  Kel- 
ler, owner  and  operator,  Circle  and  Glen  Art 
Theaters. 

"Pornography?  Ifs  Just  a  passing  fad." — 
Lewis  T.  PiEher,  president  and  producer, 
Melody  Fair  Theater, 

Pornography?  Definition  is  troublesome. 

Some  members  of  the  Buffalo  artistic  com- 
munity question  further  whether  art  can 
even  be  considered  pornography.  That  is,  If 
It  Is  art,  It  cannot  be  termed  pornography. 

This  was  what  Albrlght-Knox  Director 
Smith  was  "Inclined  to  say,  without  much 
study  or  thought  on  the  matter." 

He  explained;  "I  deftl  almost  completely  In 
abstract  art.  so  I  Just  don't  know  about 
pornography." 

PHOENICIANS    DatW    NT3DES 

Prof.  Thomas  Matthews,  a  senior  lecturer 
In  art  history  at  Stat«  University  of  Buffalo, 
concurred : 
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"Most  of  my  artist  friends  say  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  pornographic  art,"  but,  he 
added,  "erotica"  has  frequented  paintings 
since  ancient  times. 

Also,  the  Phoenicians  drew  "lovely  reclin- 
ing nudes;"  the  Greeks  often  sculptured 
nudes  with  enlarged  genitalia  to  emphasize 
fertility;  Mlchelangclc'E  murals  en  the  Sls- 
tlne  Chapel  celling  drew  hard  criticism  m 
his  own  time  and  have  from  pope  to  pcpe, 
been  alternately  covered  and  uncovered  with 
fig  leaves  beciuse  of  their  "obscenity." 

So  It  has  continued  to  this  day. 

In  recent  years,  some  pop  artists  have  cho- 
sen to  paint  realistic  works  of  private  acts 
to  Ehock  or  to  rebel  against  earlier  abstrac- 
tions. 

TO    SHOCK    PEOPLE 

"I  don't  particularly  like  to  see  them,"  Prof 
Matthews  said,  "but  In  (art)  history  there 
have  been  a  lot  of  reactions  to  shock  people 
into  a  visual  reality,  to  rc-ct  against  -bstrac- 
ticns  when  art  moves  away  from  th->  human 
form." 

Many  of  these  leactlohs  are  Important  only 
as  a  vehicle  to  change  the  direction  o."  artistic 
trends,  while  others  have  lasted  as  fine  art, 
he  noted. 

"Sex  Is  a  legitimate  Instinct  to  portray  in 
art,"  the  professor  declared.  "1  think  the  word 
pornography  will  eventually  be  as  outworn 
as  last  years  cennls  shoes." 

Theater  and  film,  meanwhile,  have  seen  a 
never-before-except-In-stag-movles  rush  to- 
ward nudity  m  the  last  several  years. 

STANDARDS    RELAXED 

Fred  Keller,  whose  Circle  and  Glen  Art 
Theaters  are  not  to  be  confused  with  other 
Buffalo  "art"  louses  whi  specialize  In  more 
tawdry  fare,  analyzes  the  situation  thus: 

"Since  World  War  II— but  especially  In  the 
last  four  or  five  years— we  have  seen  a  general 
relaxing  of  standards  .  .  .  perhaps  because 
people  believe  they  are  more  sophisticated  in 
this  area.  Also,  television  has  replaced  the 
family  movie  . .  .  and  Hollywood  Is  saying:  'If 
you  can't  get  them  to  the  door  with  family 
movies,  give  them  blood  and  sex.'  " 

He  explains  that  some  well-made  artistic 
movies  pushed  the  limits  of  what  had  been 
previously  forbidden  in  seeking  new  forms 
of  expression. 

"And  this  encouraged  the  fast-buck  opera- 
tors who  want  to  show  a  cheap  variety  of 
films,"  he  adds. 

BIGGEST    MARKET 

"Good  films  have  opened  the  door  artis- 
tically, only  to  fini  the  doorway  suddenly 
crowded  by  others  who  want  to  exploit  the 
new-found  freedom." 

Mr.  Keller  continues:  "Today,  most  porno- 
graphic films  are  made  here  In  the  US. — and 
by  pornographic,  I  mean  those  movies  that 
are  made  overnight  In  s  Florida  motel  room, 
not  the  ones  which  are  well  made  and  ex- 
plore sexual  relationships  truthfully  and 
honestly,  upholding  artistic  Interests.  Also, 
th-;  U.S.  Is  the  world's  biggest  market  for 
this  stuff." 

Mr.  Keller  has  refused  to  show  poorly  made 
films  dealing  with  sex.  such  as  "Carmen, 
Baby."  but  does  not  refuse  films  according 
to  subject  matter. 

"HAIH"    OPENED    l>OOR 

"Adults  should  be  permitted  to  see  what 
they  want  to  see.  and  the  sooner  we  realize 
this  the  sooner  the  hue  and  cry  about  por- 
nography will  die.  as  it  has  in  IJenmark  and 
Sweden,  where  they  have  allowed  any  kind 
Of  expression,"  he  s?ys. 

In  the  theater,  the  critically  acclaimed 
musical  "Hair  '  seemed  to  open  the  doer  for 
the  wave  of  nudity  on  Etage.  agree  Neal  Du 
Brock  of  the  Studio  and  Lewis  Fisher  of  Mel- 
ody Pair. 

While  Mr.  Fisher  found  the  brief  nude 
scene  In  "Hair"  "valid  within  the  context  of 
the  show,"  Mr.  Du  Brock  found  it  unessen- 
tlai  and  confusing — further  Indicating  the 
divergence  of  opinion — even  among  profes- 
sional theater  people — on  such  matters. 
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Mr.  Du  Brock  notes  that  while  he  has  seen 
a  number  of  nude  scenes  in  fllm  and  theater, 
only  some  were  Justified. 

TTiese  Included  the  nude  scene  In  the  movie 
version  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  which  "added 
poignancy  to  the  film,  as  Helen  Hayes  ha« 
pointed  out,"  and  the  brief  nude  scene  in 
Edward  Albee's  "Tiny  Alice,"  a  play  scheduled 
for  performance  Nov.  6  through  Dec.  7  at  the 
Studio. 

In  that  play,  a  woman  tempts  a  saintly  man 
Into  sin  by  expKvsIng  her  body — "the  only  way 
the  play  would  work."  Mr.  Du  Brock  says, 
adding: 

"I  don't  know  what  we  will  do  with  it 
here." 

Most  nudity  in  theater  is  "tasteless  and 
therefore  objectionable  and  by  no  means  art. 
It  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  play,  but  is  done  for  its  own  sake, 
for  sensationalism,"  he  declares. 

This  kind  of  nudity  participates  in  "the 
moral  decay  In  our  theaters,  which  is  not  so 
much  due  to  pornography  as  much  as  to  lack 
of  language  and  ideas." 

REFLECTS    U.S.    MORALITY 

"It  reflects  part  of  our  American  morality, 
which  is  occupied  with  the  body  and  the  self. 
It  reflects  television,  where  all  you  see  is 
body,  body,  body  beautiful  .  .  . 

"It  Is  sad  that  theater  reflects  this  second 
rate  way  of  life,  instead  of  suggesting  a  better 
way  of  life." 

So  what  to  do  about  It? 

"Let  everybody  go  rush  to  see  it  and  let 
them  get  tired  of  it  and  then  get  on  to  better 
things."  Mr.  Du  Brock  responds. 

Mr.  Fisher  agrees:  "I  think  sometimes  nud- 
ity is  very  valid,  but  most  of  the  time,  I  have 
heard.  It  is  Just  boring,  as  in  Geese,  O  Cal- 
cutta! and  Che  .  .  . 

"But  it's  a  very,  very  difficult  thing  to  de- 
termine whether  what  is  done  on  the  stage 
Is  valid,  whether  it  is  intended  or  not  to  be 
pornography  .  .  . 

"What  ijs  art  for  me,  may  not  be  for  the 
next  man,  but  I'm  not  about  to  tell  him  what 
he  can  or  cannot  see  .  .  . 

"I  don't  think  anything  should  be  done 
about  it.  It  will  Just  die  of  itself." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
also  has  written  an  editorial  in  its  Sep- 
tember 16  edition  which  deals  with  its 
series  of  articles  and  the  overall  problem. 
Following  is  the  text  of  the  editorial ; 
Dealing  With  OBscENrrr 

As  a  series  in  The  News  is  making  clear, 
pornography  and  erotica  have  become  big 
business  In  Buffalo — and  around  the  nation. 

Dealing  with  this  problem  Is  difficult  in  a 
free  society  that  rightly  rejects  official  cen- 
sorship with  Its  premise  that  selected  govern- 
mental officials  should  be  the  arbiters  of 
other  people's  tastes,  values  and  Ideas. 

But  even  a  free  and  libertarian  society  need 
not  sit  back  in  total  permissiveness  and  say 
that  anything  goes. 

It  can  and  should,  for  example,  crack  down 
harder  through  the  mails  and  in  other  ways 
on  hard-core  obscenity.  This  is  material 
whose  predominant  appeal  is  to  prurient  in- 
terest, which  goes  well  beyond  customary 
limits  and  Is  utterly  without  redeeming  social 
value. 

The  courts  have  rightly  held  that  such  ma- 
terial is  legally  obscene  and  does  not  enjoy 
the  protection  of  the  free  speech  provisions  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  Former  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  himself  said  recently  that  "some  of 
the  things  that  go  through  the  mall  ...  are 
Just  unspeakable  and  under  no  decision  of 
this  court  are  they  Justified." 

Dealing  with  more  borderline  materials, 
Whose  appeal  to  prurient  interest  may  be  only 
In  part  and  which  may  have  redeeming  social 
Importance,  however  slight,  is  admittedly 
more  difficult,  partlciUarly  where  adults  are 
concerned.  Here  the  potential  abuses  of  pub- 
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lie  suppression  surely  outwelght  the  hazards 
of  obscenity. 

For  once  such  censorship  is  set  In  motion, 
who  is  to  draw  the  line  and  where  Is  it  to  be 
drawn? 

Yet  if  the  historic  evils  of  censorship 
require  a  wide  latitude  in  dealing  with  books, 
movies  and  magazines  disseminated  to  adults, 
there  remains  no  reason  why  society  cannot 
and  should  not  distinguish  between  sales  of 
such  materials  to  adults  and  sales  to  imma- 
ture minors — just  as  It  has  long  done  on  such 
commodities  as  alcohol  and  cigarettes. 

Indeed,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  already 
upheld  a  New  York  State  law  specifically 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  girlie  magazines  and 
other  material  to  persons  under  17,  and  many 
other  states  have  taken  this  as  their  cue  to 
enact  similar  statutes. 

What  is  especially  significant  about  the 
court  ruling  in  the  New  York  case  is  that 
It  permits  states  to  impose  stricter  standards 
on  material  sold  to  children  than  on  mate- 
rial sold  to  adults.  Although  enforcement  of 
such  a  double  standard  rule  Is  undoubtedly 
difficult,  it  is  not  impossible  and  it  does  offer 
a  valid  means  of  limiting  undesirable  conse- 
quences of  the  new  permissiveness  where  im- 
pressionable juveniles  are  concerned. 


VIETNAM  TO  CAMPUS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  19,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  'Wall  Street  Journal  car- 
ried an  article  covering  administration 
efforts  to  help  low-income  veterans  ob- 
tain schooling  under  the  GI  bill.  Secre- 
tary Robert  Finch  and  Commissioner 
James  Allen  have  asked  education  insti- 
tutions to  expand  their  efforts  to  enroll 
returning  veterans,  especially  from  the 
ranks  of  the  disadvantaged.  The  admin- 
istration is  hopeful  that  the  current  GI 
bill  could  produce  the  same  beneficial  ef- 
fect for  the  Nation  that  the  World  War  II 
and  Korean  war  GI  bills  did;  namely, 
create  new  job  and  learning  opportimi- 
ties  for  men  who  would  otherwise  not 
have  had  that  chance. 

The  benefits  to  the  Nation  from  the 
$19  billion  exE>ended  for  education  and 
training  under  the  GI  bill  cannot  be 
underestimated.  Indeed  it  might  not  be 
overstating  the  case  to  suggest  that  our 
present  prospierity  rests  on  the  trained 
manpower  and  executive  ability  created 
by  GI  bill  expenditures.  John  Spivak's 
article  develops  the  situation  quite  clear- 
ly. If  large  numbers  of  disadvantaged 
GI's  are  attracted  to  further  their  edu- 
cation, it  might  help  remove  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  student  unrest,  the 
absence  of  minority  group  representa- 
tion on  campus. 

The  article  referred  to  follows : 
Vietnam  to  Campus:  Administration  Views 
College  for  Veterans  as  Easing  City  Un- 
rest— It  Presses  fob  Greater  Use  or  OI 
Bill,  Hoping  Blacks  Will  End  Up  in  Bet- 
ter  Jobs — House   Votes   Higher   Benefits 

(By  Jonathan  Spivak) 
Washington.— The  Nixon  Administration 
is  embarking  on  a  campaign  to  persuade  col- 
leges and  umversitles  to  recruit  and  educate 
returning  Vietnam  veterans,  particularly  the 
Negro  and  the  poor. 

As  a  first  step.  HEW  Secretary  Robert  Pinch 
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has  urged  institutions  in  such  states  as  Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin  and  New  York,  where 
many  thousands  of  veterans  are  concentrated 
to  push  for  wider  use  of  the  "Cold  War  GI 
BUI  of  Righte."  Enacted  in  1966.  the  law 
offers  discharged  servicemen  educational 
benefits  far  greater  than  other  Government 
student -aid  programs,  but  thus  far  use  of 
the  law  has  disappointed  its  liberal  advocates. 
At  a  recent  meeting  here  with  Mr.  Finch 
and  Education  Commissioner  James  Allen, 
university  officials  acknowledged  there's  a 
problem.  But  they  said  they  would  need 
Federal  help  to  meet  new  financial  burdens 
entailed  in  teaching  many  veterans  needing 
special  preparation  With  that  condition  the 
Universities  of  Wisconsin  and  California 
and  others  less  well-known  embraced  the 
idea  of  taking  In  more  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents under  the  GI  Bill— starting  next  spring 
if  not  before. 

..  dangerous  cadbe 

The  financial  problems  may  limit  the  add- 
ed enrollment,  and  some  universities  may 
shy  away  for  fear  of  stirring  new  campus 
trouble  But  the  alternative  to  educating 
needy  veterans,  proponents  say,  could  be 
trouble  off  the  campus.  They  contend  return- 
ing Negro  servicemen  could,  in  time,  become 
a  dangerous  cadre  of  angered  ghetto  mili- 
tants if  the  Government  fails  to  meet  their 
needs.  The  theory  is  that  higher  education 
may  offer  the  most  effective  way  to  ease  their 
readjustment  to  civilian  life  and  help  assure 
their  economic  success. 

The  GI  bill  push  has  obvious  political  po- 
tential. An  aggressive  Administration  effort 
to  aid  black  veterans  could  win  Mr.  Nixon 
needed  support  among  minority  groups. 
There's  strong  liberal  support  in  Congress 
for  a  major  expansion  In  veterans'  education, 
though  the  concentration  on  aid  to  minori- 
ties could  meet  opposition  from  the  conser- 
vative-dominated House  Veterans  Affairs 
Com.mitt-ee.  headed  by  Democrat  Olin 
Teague  of  Texas. 

Thus  far,  three  years  after  the  Cold  War 
GI  Bill  took  effect,  only  20';  of  the  eligible 
servicemen  have  made  use  of  its  educational 
benefits,  compared  with  a  final  total  off  42% 
after  the  Korean  War  and  50',  after  World 
War  II.  The  figures  suggest  that  many  po- 
tential students— besides  the  Negroes  and 
the  poor — aren't  seizing  the  opportunity 

Various  explanations  are  offered.  Some  say 
the  current  crop  of  ex-servicemen,  is  simply 
disenchanted  with  US  society  in  general. 
Others  blame  apathetic  college  admission  of- 
ficials. And  some  politicians  reproach  the 
Veterans  Administration  or  other  Federal 
agencies.  "The  forces  which  fought  me  (the 
Defense  Department  and  the  Budget  Bureau) 
when  I  proposed  the  Cold  War  GI  bill  appear 
to  want  to  ignore  the  bill:  they  want  to  ig- 
nore the  veteran*."  protests  Democratic  Sen. 
Ralph  Yarborough  of  Texas,  the  program's 
prime  spKjnsor. 

veterans'  views 

Talks  with  black  ex-servicemen  here  turn 
up  a  variety  of  reasons  for  failure  to  use  the 
GI  Bills  education  benefits:  Reluctance  to 
return  to  the  classroom  Ignorance  about  the 
program,  family  problems,  emotional  diffi- 
culties. But  the  overriding  deterrent  seems 
to  be  a  feeling  that  the  present  payments — 
$130  a  month  for  a  single  man,  with  addi- 
tional allowances  for  married  veterans — are 
Inadequate 

"Id  find  It  virtually  Impossible  to  use 
now."  declares  Henry  Arrington.  a  37-year- 
old  Navy  veteran  who  left  the  service  last 
year  and  needs  another  two  or  three  semes- 
ters to  earn  a  college  degree.  "It's  some- 
thing I've  always  wanted,  but  I  can't  make 
the  sacrifice  now.  I  couldn't  even  pay  my 
tuition  on  that  amount  of  money." 

Kenneth  Walker,  a  22-year-old  Vietnam 
veteran  with  a  lOth-grade  education,  says: 
"You  can't  get  nothing  without  a  high  school 
education,  but  first  off  I  have  got  to  get  me 
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some  money.  Right  now  I  couldn't  afford  to 
(attend  school  under  the  GI  Bill)." 

Relief  for  this  sort  of  financial  squeeze  Is 
on  the  way.  The  House  has  already  voted 
a  27 'o  Increase  in  GI  education  benefits, 
and  the  Senate  Is  likely  to  enact  an  even 
larger  boost  before  the  year  ends. 

THE    VA'S    ATTrrUDE 

The  Nixon  Administration,  fearful  of  the 
added  cost,  has  not  yet  taken  a  stand  on  this 
issue.  But  the  VA's  current  leadership  feels 
that  in  general  more  should  be  done  for  the 
disadvantaged  under  the  Cold  War  GI  Bill. 
"It  has  not  been  used  as  adequately  as  It 
could,"  concedes  Donald  Johnson,  the  VA's 
new  administrator. 

Other  VA  officials,  however,  emphasize  that 
conditions  today  are  far  different  from  those 
of  the  post-World  War  U  era  when  use  of 
educational  benefits  was  higher;  Jobs  are 
more  plentiful  now;  college?,  under  more  fi- 
nancial pressure,  are  less  interested  in  en- 
rolling more  students:  and  a  variety  of  other 
student  aid  and  Job  training  programs  are 
available  to  veterans. 

F\irthermore,  VA  experts  argue,  present 
participation  rates  are  compar.ible  to  those 
during  the  early  stages  of  past  veterans'  edu- 
cation programs.  They  in  1st  that  within 
three  or  four  years  veterans  will  enroll  in 
college  at  a  rate  close  to  that  of  the  post- 
World  War  n  period. 

This  argument,  however,  is  not  accepted 
by  other  Administration  officials  and  by  Con- 
gressional critics.  They  see  no  evidence  now 
of  a  pickup  in  enrollment  and  charge  the 
VA  with  wishful  thinking.  "In  this  era.  par- 
ticipation in  the  GI  Bill  should  be  80 '^^  or 
90^^  ,"  declares  cne  Capitol  HiU  spe:iallst. 

To  get  more  veterans  back  to  the  class- 
room, the  Administration  is  con-ldering  the 
establishment  of  special  college  remedial 
programs,  particularly  In  math  and  reading, 
to  enable  poorly  educated  veterans  to  catch 
up  and  succeed  academically.  Such  efforts 
might  be  financed  by  special  grants  from 
the  Office  of  Education.  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  or  other  agencies.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  Is  already  seeking  Federal 
funds  to  launch  a  test  program  next  spring 
for  100  veterans. 

The  Administration  is  also  studying  the 
designation  of  specific  institutions  in  a  city 
or  state  to  serve  as  centers  for  veterans'  edu- 
cation. The  institution  would  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  finding,  motivating  and  en- 
rolling the  disadvantaged.  Still  another 
proposal  calls  for  furnishing  technical  edu- 
cation, particularly  at  Junior  colleges,  to  help 
veterans  capitalize  on  skills  learned  in  the 
service,  such  as  medical  technology.  Other 
special  courses  could  prepare  ex-GIs  for  a 
variety  of  public-service  Jobs. 

Adding  to  the  Administration's  concern 
about  veterans'  education  Is  the  awareness 
that  a  Vietnam  peace  could  increase  the  an- 
nual rate  of  military  discharges  to  1.2  mil- 
lion from  900.000  now.  Experts  estimate  that 
30%  to  40%  of  veterans  need  more  education 
or  training  to  hold  a  Job. 


Vi^HAT  THE  TYPICAL  VOTER 
BELIEVES 


HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  19.  1969 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  frcm  the  Asheville  Citizen 
of  September  10,  1969,  summarizes  the 
results  of  a  poll  of  voters  in  the  con- 
gressional district  which  I  represent  on 
important  issues  facing  Congress.  The 
editorial  is  as  follows: 
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What  the  Typical  Voter  Believes 

Rep.  Roy  A.  Taylor's  annual  poll  of  voters 
in  16  Western  North  Carolina  counties  that 
make  up  the  11th  Congressional  District  pro- 
vides a  fairly  reliable  summary  of  how  re- 
sponsible citizens  In  this  area  feel  about  na- 
tional Issues. 

The  answers  of  those  who  responded  (14,- 
000  out  of  160,000  box-holders)  show  a  "typi- 
cal" voter  who  is  strongly  opposed  to  exten- 
sion of  the  Income  surtax,  believes  in  the 
need  for  tax  reforms.  Is  in  favor  of  the 
Administration's  ABM  system  and  against 
continuing  the  foreign  aid  program.  He 
would  prefer  to  elect  the  president  and  vice 
president  by  majority  vote  with  a  runoff  if 
no  candidate  got  more  than  40  per  cent  of 
tlie  total  votes  cast. 

The  Congressman's  two  earlier  surveys 
found  his  constituents  a  good  deal  more  ag- 
gressive then  about  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Last 
year  81  per  cent  of  those  who  replied  said 
they  would  favor  renewed  bombings  and  en- 
largement of  military  operations  If  peace 
talks   proved   futile. 

The  proportion  advocating  such  a  course 
this  year  was  down  to  37  per  cent,  while  33 
per  cent  favor  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops  and  29  per  cent  want  this  country  to 
get  out  of  Vietnam  immediately. 

An  overwhelming  87  per  cent  favored 
stricter  control  of  pornography. 

Even  though  Taylor's  survey  was  Intended 
only  to  measure  opinion  in  his  Congressional 
district,  it  probably  represents  with  consid- 
erable accuracy  how  voters  feel  over  much  of 
the  nation. 

The  problems  of  domestic  inflation  have 
made  the  average  voter  look  with  a  Jaundiced 
eye  on  the  expense  of  foreign  aid.  The  flood 
of  pornography  pouring  through  the  mail 
and  onto  magazine  stands  has  plainly  pro- 
voked a  strong  negative  reaction.  Rising 
taxes  are  continuing  to  generate  a  taxpayer 
revolt,  with  demands  for  bigger  bites  into 
big  incomes. 

A  poll  by  Sen.  Cbarles  H.  Percy  of  Illinois, 
reported  in  the  Congressional  Record,  shows 
similar  figures  in  favor  of  tax  reform,  popu- 
lar election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

The  Congressman,  the  Senator  and  the 
President  cannot  always  do  what  the  citi- 
zens would  have  ttem  do,  and  the  citizens 
know  it. 

But  if  anything  has  been  clearly  expressed, 
it  is  the  mood  of  the  country  on  the  Vietnam 
war. 

We  may  back  oiit  of  it  at  our  peril,  but 
the  average  citizen  has  concluded  the  peril 
is  not  so  great  as  the  cost  of  keeping  it  up. 


LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  INTERVENES 
IN  SMOG  CASE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  California 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  19,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  acted  to  in- 
tervene as  a  plaintiff  in  the  antitrust  case 
pending  against  automoible  manufac- 
turers accused  of  conspiracy  to  limit 
development  of  effective  air  pollution 
controls. 

The  complaint  and  the  notice  of  mo- 
tion include  some  vital  analysis  relevant 
to  the  issue  of  allowing  a  consent  decree 
in  this  case,  and  I  now  place  them  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  along  with  a  rele- 
vant motion  adopted  this  week  by  the 
board  of  supervisors: 
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[U.S.  District  Court.  Central  District  of 

California) 

United    States    op    America.    Plaintut,    r 

ATJTOMOBILE     MANXJTACTtJRERS     ASSOCIATION 

Inc.;  General  Motors  Corp.;  Ford  Motor 
Co.;  Chrysler  Corp.:  and  American  Mo- 
tors  Corp..   Defendants 

(Civil  No.  69-75-JWC;  filed,  1/10/69;  com- 
plaint in  intervention  of  county  of  Los 
Angeles  (State  of  CaliXornia)  and  Air  Poi- 
luUon  Control  District  of  the  County  of 
Los  Angeles   (State  of  California) 

COMPLAINT 

Come  now  the  County  of  Los  Angeles,  of 
the  State  of  California,  and  the  Air  Pollution 
Control  District  of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles 
(State  of  California) .  and  for  cause  of  action 
against  the  Defendants  Automobile  Manu- 
facturers Association,  Inc.;  General  Motors 
Corporation;  Ford  Motor  Company;  Chrysler 
Corporation;  and  American  Motors  Corpora- 
tion allege  as  follows: 

I 
That  Plaintiff  in  Intervention  County  of 
Los  Angeles  (County)  is  a  public  corporation 
and  a  political  subdivision  of  the  State  of 
California. 


r 


That  Plaintiff  in  Intervention  Air  Pollution 
Control  District  of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles 
(APCD)  is  a  public  agency  formed  and  exist- 
ing pursuant  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
California.  1 

That  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Dislritt 
(APCD)  is  charged  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  CiUlfornia  with  the  duty  of  protecting  tiie 
health  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  Los  An- 
geles County  from  the  effects  of  air  con- 
tamination; that  since  its  creation  in  1947 
the  APCD  has  expended  approximately  sixty 
millions  of  dollars  ($60,000,000.00)  of  public 
funds  in  attempting  to  reduce  air  pollution, 
In  Los  Angeles  County;  that  the  source  of 
said  funds  Is  the  Treasury  of  the  County  of 
Los  Angeles. 

rv 

That  at  all  times  alleged  in  the  Complaint 
the  County  of  Los  Angeles  was  charged  by 
law  with  the  duty  of  providing  medical  serv- 
ices and  other  health  services  to  more  than 
one-half  million  people  who  are  and  were 
residents  of  the  County  and  are  and  were 
unable  to  pay  for  such  services. 

V 

That  each  year  since  1952  the  County  of 
Los  Angeles  has  purchased  more  than  600 
motor  vehicles  from  the  named  Defendants; 
that  as  a  proximate  result  of  the  conspiracy 
alleged  in  the  Complaint  the  motor  vehicles 
purchased  by  them  were  not  equipped  wlUi 
efficient  alr-pollution  control  devices,  and 
that  between  1952  and  1961  said  vehicles 
were  not  equipped  with  any  such  devices 
whatsoever. 

VI 

That  as  a  proximate  result  of  the  offenses 
alleged  in  the  Complaint  the  Defendants 
have  caused  to  be  emitted  into  the  air  of 
Los  Angeles  County  air  contaminants  in  the 
form  of  hydrocarbons,  carbon  monoxide,  ox- 
ides of  nitrogen,  particulate  matter,  said 
other  air  contaminants;  that  the  amount  of 
such  emissions  varies  and  has  varied  from 
day  to  day  and  that  the  average  amount  of 
such  air  contaminants  emitted  in  Los  An- 
geles County  presently  exceeds  12,000  tons 
per  day. 
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That  as  a  proximate  result  of  said  emis- 
sions of  air  contamination  the  County  of 
Los  Angeles  has  been  forced  to  expend  many 
millions  of  dollars  in  providing  medical  care 
and  other  health  services  to  residents  of  Los 
Angeles  County;  that  said  emissions  of  air 
contamination  have  caused  respiratory  dis- 
eases   and    aggravate    and    have    aggravated 
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respiratory  diseases  of  residents  of  Los  An- 
geles County;  and  that  many  thousands  of 
persons  suffering  from  respiratory  diseases 
were  treated  by  County  hospitals  and  other 
facilities,  all  at  the  expense  of  the  County, 
during  each  year  since  1952. 

vn 

That  the  Interests  of  these  Plaintiffs  will 
not  be  adequately  protected  by  the  present 
Parties  to  the  proceeding. 

Wherefore,  the  Plaintiffs  in  Intervention 
pray: 

1.  That  the  Court  permit  the  Plaintiffs  in 
Intervention  to  become  parties  to  this  action 
on  the  side  of  the  Plaintiff  and  that  they  be 
permitted  to  take  part  in  all  proceedings  in 
this  action. 

2.  That  the  Court  adjudge  and  decree  that 
the  Defendants  have  engaged  in  a  combina- 
tion and  conspiracy,  in  unreasonable  re- 
straint of  the  aforesaid  interstate  trade  and 
commerce,  in  violation  of  Section  1  of  the 
Sherman  Act. 

3.  That  each  of  the  Defendants  named  in 
this  Complaint  its  successors,  assignees  and 
transferees,  and  the  respective  officers,  di- 
rectors, agents,  and  employees  thereof,  and 
all  persons  acting  or  claiming  to  act  on 
behalf  thereof: 

(a)  be  •enjoined  from  continuing,  main- 
taining, or  renewing,  directly  or  indirectly, 
tile  combination  or  conspiracy  hereinbefore 
alleged,  or  from  engaging  in  any  other  prac- 
tice, plan,  program,  or  device  having  a  similar 
effect; 

(b)  be  enjoined  from  entering  into  any 
agreements,  arrangements,  understandings, 
plan  or  program  with  any  other  person,  part- 
nership, or  corp>oration,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly: 

(1)  to  delay  Installation  of  air  pollution 
control  equipment  or  otherwise  restrain  indi- 
vidual decisions  as  to  installation  dates; 

(2)  to  restrict  individual  publicity  of  re- 
search and  development  relating  to  air  pollu- 
tion control  technology; 

(3)  to  require  Joint  assessment  of  the 
Talue  of  patents  or  patent  rights  relating  to 
air  pollution  control  equipment; 

(4)  to  require  that  acquisition  of  patent 
rights  relating  to  air  pollution  technology  be 
conditioned  upon  availability  of  such  rights 
to  others  upon  a  most-favored-purchaser 
basis;  or 

(5)  to  respond  Jointly  to  requests  by  gov- 
ernment regulatory  agencies  for  information 
or  proposals  concerning  air  pollution  oon- 
trol  technology  unless  such  agency  requests 
a  Joint  response  in  a  particular  case;  and 

(c)  be  required  to  issue  to  any  applicant 
interested  in  developing  motor  "vehicle  air 
pollution  technology  unrestricted,  royalty- 
free  licenses  and  production  Icnow-how  under 
all  United  States  patents  owned,  controlled, 
or  applied  for  to  which  the  cross-licensing 
agreement  dated  July  1,  1955,  as  amended, 
has  been  applicable,  and  to  malce  available 
to  any  such  applicant  all  other  know-how 
related  to  air  fKillution  control  technology 
which  has  been  exchanged  with  any  other 
defendant. 

4.  That  the  Plaintiff  have  such  other, 
further,  and  different  relief  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  may  require  and  the  Court  may 
deem  Just  and  proper  in  tlie  premises,  includ- 
ing cancellation  of  the  cross-licensing 
agreement  dated  July  1,  1955,  as  amended, 
and  an  injunction  ensuring  that  all  future 
Joint  arrangements  relating  to  air  pollution 
control  technology  be  appropriately  limited 
as  to  subject  matter  of  Joint  effort  and  num- 
bers of  participants  so  as  to  maintain  com- 
petition in  the  development  of  air  pollution 
technology. 

5.  That  these  Plaintiffs  he  awarded  dam- 
ages against  the  Defendants,  and  each  of 
them,  in  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Million 
Dollars  (♦100,000,000  00). 

6.  That  the  Plaintiffs  in  Intervention  re- 
cover their  costs  of  suit  herein  and  receive 
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such  other  and   additional   relief  as  is  Just 
in  the  premises. 
Dated:  September  5,  1969. 

John   D.  Mahahg, 

Count]/  Counsel. 
By  David  D.   Mix, 
Assistant  County  Counsel, 
Attorneys  for  Plaintiffs  in  Interi-ention, 

Certificatk  or  Sebvice  by  Mail 
I  hereby  certify;  under  penalty  of  perjury, 
that  I  am  and  at  all  times  herein  mentioned 
have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
a  resident  of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles,  over 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  not  a  party  to 
nor  intereeted  in  the  within  action;  that  my 
business  address  Is  648  Hall  of  Administra- 
tion. City  of  Los  Angeles,  County  of  Loe  An- 
geles. State  of  California; 

That  on  the  5th  day  of  September,  1969,  I 
served  the  attached  Notice  of  Motion  and 
Motion  to  Intervene  with  accompanying 
documents  upon  attorneys  of  record  for 
United  States  of  America;  Automobile  Manu- 
facturers Association.  Inc.;  General  Motors 
Corporation;  Ford  Motor  Company;  Chrysler 
Corporation;  and  American  Motors  Corpora- 
tion by  depositing  a  copy  thereof,  enclosed 
in  a  sealed  envelope  with  pKJetage  thereon 
fully  prepaid,  in  a  United  States  mall  box  in 
Los  Angeles.  California,  addressed  as  follows: 

Raymond  W.  Philipps.  Dept.  of  Justice, 
Antitriist  Division.  1307  U.S.  Court  House. 
312  North  Spring  St..  Los  Angeles.  California 
90012.  [Attorneys  for  Plaintiff,  United  States 
of  America  1 . 

Gibson,  Dunn  &  Crutcher,  Julian  O.  von 
Kalinowski,  Paul  G.  Bower,  Robert  E.  Cooper, 
634  South  Spring  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia 90014.  [Attorneys  for  Defendant.  Auto- 
mobile   Manufacturers    Association,    Inc.). 

Overton,  Lyman  &  Prince,  Carl  J.  Schuclc, 
550  S.  Flower  St.,  Suite  607,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90017  [Attorneys  for  Defendant.  Ford 
Motor  Company]. 

Lawler.  Felix  &  Hall.  Marcus  Mattson.  Rob- 
ert Henigson.  605  W.  Olympic  Blvd.,  Suite  80. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90015  [Attorneys  for  De- 
fendant, General  Motors  Corporation]. 

McCutchen.  Blaclt.  Verleger  i  Shea,  PhUip 
K.  V'erleger,  WiUiam  G.  Shea,  615  S.  Flower 
St.,  Suite  1111.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017  [At- 
torneys for  Defendant.  Chrysler  Corporation] . 

O'Melveny  &  Myers,  Allyn  O.  Kreps.  Glrard 
E.  Boudreau,  611  West  6th  Street.  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.  90017  (Attorneys  for  Defendant, 
American  Motors  Corporation!, 
and  that  the  persons  on  whom  said  service 
was  made  have  their  offices  at  a  place  where 
there  is  a  delivery  service  by  United  States 
mail,  and  that  there  Is  ae regular  communi- 
cation by  mail  between  the  place  of  mailing 
and  the  place  so  addressed. 

Dated:  September  5.  1969. 

BoNrrA  M.  Aueb. 

[US.  District  Court,  Central  District  of 

Calif  orma  | 

United    States    or    America,    PLAiNTirF.    v. 

automobilk   manufacnjrers  association, 

Inc.;   General  Motors  Corp.;  Poed  Motor 

Co.;  Chrysler  Corp  ;  and  American  Motors 

Corp.,  Defendants 
(Civil  No.  69-75-JWC.  notice  of  motion  and 

motion  to  Intervene  as  plaintiffs) 
To  the  following: 

Raymond  W.  Philipps,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Antitrust  Division.  1307  U.S.  Court 
House.  312  North  Spring  Street.  Los  Angeles. 
California  90012  [Respectively,  attorney  for 
Plaintiff,  United  States  of  America]. 

Gibson,  Dunn  &  Crutcher,  Julian  O.  von 
Kalinowski,  Paul  G.  Bower.  Robert  E.  Cooper, 
634  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Cali- 
fornia 90014  [Respectively,  attorneys  for  De- 
fendant, Automobile  Manufacturere  Associa- 
tion. Inc.]. 

Overton.  Lyman  &  Prince,  Carl  J.  Schuck, 
550  South  Flower  Street,  Suite  607.  Loe  An- 
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geles.   California  90017    (ReepecUvely.   attor- 
neys for  Defendant,  Ford  Motor  Company]. 

Lawler,  FeUx  &  Hall,  Marcus  Mattson, 
Robert  Henigson.  605  West  Olympic  Boule- 
vard, Suite  800  Los  Angelee,  California  90015 
[Respectively,  attorneys  for  Defendant.  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corporation  ] . 

McCutchen.  Black.  Verleger  &  Shea.  Pluiip 
K.  Verleger.  WilUam  G.  Shea.  615  South 
Flower  Street,  Suite  1111.  Los  Angeles.  Cali- 
fornia 90017  [Respectively.  attornej-B  for  De- 
fendant. Chrysler  Corpwration] . 

OMelvey  <i  Myers.  Allyn  O.  Kreps.  Girard 
E.  Boudreau.  611  West  6th  Street.  Los  An- 
geles, California  90017  [Respectively,  attor- 
neys for  Defendant,  Amer.can  Motors  Cor- 
poration]. 

Please  be  advised  that  on  Octoljer  6.  1969, 
at  the  hour  of  10:00  A.M..  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  counsel  may  be  heard,  the  under- 
signed, County  of  Los  Angeles  (State  of  Cali- 
fornia) and  the  Air  PoUuUon  Control  District 
of  the  County  of  Lo6  Angeles  (State  of  Cali- 
fornia) will  make  formal  motion  in  Court- 
room 10.  United  St^ates  Court  House,  312 
North  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  C:aUfomla. 
to  intervene  in  the  above -referenced  action. 

The  County  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  Air 
Pollution  Control  District  of  the  County  of 
Los  Angeles  move  pursuant  to  Rule  24(a»  (2i 
and  Rule  24(b)(2)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Cirtl  Procedure,  for  leave  to  intervene  as 
plaiintiffs  in  the  above-entitled  action  to  as- 
sert the  claims  set  forth  in  the  proposed 
Complaint,  a  copy  of  wWch  Is  attached,  on 
tlie  following  grounds: 

1  The  claims  of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles 
and  the  Air  Pollution  Control  District  of  the 
County  of  Los  Angeles  contained  In  the  pro- 
posed Complaint  for  Intervention  and  the 
claims  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  main  action  have  substantial  questions 
of  law  and  fact  in  common.  The  coznmon 
questions  of  law  and  fact  are  whether  the 
Defendants  engaged  in  a  combination  or 
con.'TJiracy  to  prevent  the  development  and 
distribution  of  motor  vehicle  air  pollution 
control  equipment.  The  interests  of  the  In- 
terveners in  these  common  questions  of  law 
and  fact,  however  are  different  and  distinct 
from  the  interests  of  the  Plaintiff,  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  PlalnUfl  is  concerned 
about  the  direct  and  Immediate  results  of 
the  common  questions  of  law  and  fact  on 
free  competition  and  Interstate  commerce 
Interveners'  interests,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  the  direct  and  immediate  result  of  the 
common  questions  of  law  and  fact  on  the 
health  and  economic  vitality  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
Plaintiff  Is  not  adequately  representing  the 
Interests  of  the  Intervenors. 

The  Intervenors  must  become  a  party  to 
the  main  action  so  that  when  the  common 
questions  of  law  and  fact  are  resolved,  the 
Interests  of  the  Intervenors  will  be  pro- 
tected by: 

(a)  Enjoining  the  combination  and  con- 
spiracy so  that  pollution-free  motor  vehicles 
are  developed  to  avoid  the  diversion  of  public 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  ineffective  motor 
vehicle  air  pollution  control  equipment  by 
the  Intervenors  as  pubUc  end  users. 

(b)  Enjoining  the  combination  and  con- 
spiracy so  tliat  effective  motor  vehicle  air 
pollution  control  equipment  may  be  devel- 
oped at  a  lesser  price  and  thereby  avoid  the 
further  diversion  of  public  funds  for  only 
partially  effective  motor  vehicle  air  polluuon 
control  equipment. 

(c)  Enjoining  the  combination  and  con- 
spiracy which  causes  ineffective  motor  ve- 
hicle air  pollution  control  equipment  to  be 
marketed  and  thereby  causes  sutwtantlal 
diversion  of  public  funds  for  medical  services 
made  necessary  by  the  damaging  conse- 
quences of  breathing  polluted  air  by  resi- 
dents of  L06  Angeles  County. 

2.  Unless  these  Plaintiffs  are  permitted  to 
intervene  the  United  States  and  the  Defend- 
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ants  may  settle  this  matter  by  stipulation  or 
otherwise.  In  such  an  event,  the  facts  ol  the 
conspiracy  will  be  forever  lost  to  these  mov- 
ing parties  and  to  all  persons  who  have  been 
damaged  by  said  conspiracy. 

Because  of  the  above-enumerated  Interests 
In  the  common  questions  of  law  and  fact 
(preventing  the  development  and  distribu- 
tion of  effective  motor  vehicle  air  pollution 
control  equipment),  the  Interests  of  Plain- 
tiffs In  Intervention  are  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  said  Plaintiff  cannot  alone 
adequately  represent  the  Interests  of  the 
Intervenors. 

3  To  grant  the  Motion  to  Intervene  will 
not  unduly  delay  or  prejudice  the  rights  of 
the  original  parties.  The  Plaintiff  can  con- 
tinue to  focus  on  the  competition  and  in- 
terstate commerce  implications  of  the  com- 
bination and  conspiracy.  The  E>efendants  can 
continue  to  focus  on  the  common  questions 
of  law  and  fact — a  combination  and  con- 
spiracy to  prevent  the  development  and  dis- 
tribution of  motor  vehicle  air  pollution  con- 
trol equipment.  No  delay  will  be  caused  by 
intervention.  Only  prejudice  will  result  If  the 
Motion  to  Intervene  is  denied. 

John   D.   Maharc, 

County  Counsel. 
By  David  D.  Mix, 
Assistant  County  Counsel. 
Attorneys   for   the   County    of   Los   An- 
geles and   Air  Pollution  Control  Dis- 
trict, County  of  Los  Angeles. 
[U.S.    District    Court,    Central    District    of 

California  1 
United     States    op    America,    Plaintiff    v. 

AtrrOMOBILE     MANtJFACTURERS     ASSOCIATION, 

Inc.:  Gekeral  Motors  Corp.:  Ford  Motor 
Co.:  Chrysler  Corp:  and  American 
Motors  Corp..  Defendants 
(Civil  No.  69-75  JWC  memorandum  In  sup- 
port of  complaint  In  Intervention  of 
County  of  Los  Angeles  and  air  pollution 
control  district) 

I 

Rule  24,  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure, 
Is  to  be  broadly  construed. 

Rule  24(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure  provides  for  intervention  of 
rights  as  follows: 

"Upon  timely  application  anyone  shall  be 
permitted  to  Intervene  In  an  action  ...  (2) 
when  the  applicant  claims  an  interest  re- 
lating to  the  property  or  transaction  which 
Is  the  subject  of  the  action  and  he  Is  so 
situated  that  the  disposition  of  the  action 
may.  as  a  practical  matter.  Impair  or  Im- 
pede his  ability  to  protect  that  Interest,  un- 
less the  applicant's  Interest  is  adequately 
represented  by  existing  parties." 

Rule  24  was  amended  to  its  present  form 
in  1966.  According  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  the  purpose  of  the  revision  was 
Intended  to  Inject  elasticity  Into  the  rule 
and  to  eliminate  the  restrictive  approach  of 
the  older,  more  rigid  cases  Interpreting  the 
rule.  Cascade  Nat.  Gas  v.  El  Paso  Nat.  Gas, 
386  U.S.  129.  Recent  cases  have  applied  a 
very  broad  Interpretation  to  Rule  24(a)(2). 
Cascade  Nat.  Gas,  supra,  at  pages  135-6; 
Hopsen  V.  Hanson,  44  F.R.D.  18  (D.D.C  1968): 
Nuesse  v.  Camp,  385  P.  2d  694  (DC  CIR. 
1967). 

An  absolute  right  exists,  as  in  this  case, 
when  the  Plaintiff  in  Intervention  claims  an 
interest  relating  to  the  property  or  transac- 
tion which  Is  not  adequately  represented  by 
existing  parties.  A  reading  of  Plaintiff  In  In- 
tervention's complaint  reveals  that  the 
Plaintiff  shares  an  Identical  Interest  with 
the  United  States  In  the  transaction  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  lawsuit.  Credits  Com- 
mutation Co.  V.  U.S.,  177  U.S.  311,  315-316; 
Minct  V.  Mastin  (C.A.A.  8th  1899)  95  P.  734, 
739,  In  view  of  the  Identity  of  Interest  it  is 
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essential  that  the  Plaintiff  be  entitled  to  in- 
tervene In  order  to  protect  such  Interest. 

In  addition  to  intervention  as  of  right. 
Plaintiff  in  Intervention  Is  entitled  to  per- 
mlsslvely  Intervene  pursuant  to  Federal  Rule 
24(b)   which  provides  In  part  as  follows: 

•Upon  timely  application  anyone  may  be 
permitted  to  intervene  in  an  action:  ...  (2) 
when  an  applicant's  claim  or  defense  In  the 
main  action  is  a  question  of  law  or  fact  in 
common." 

There  Is  no  question  Plaintiff  in  Interven- 
tion has  several  questions  of  law  and  fact  In 
common  with  the  United  States  relative  to 
the  pending  action  Brinkerhoff  v.  Holland 
Trust  Co.  (CCSDNY)  159  F.  911;  United 
Stataes  v.  Utica,  Chen.  &  Susquehanna  Val- 
ley Ry.  Co..  48  F.  Supp.  903:  Central  Louisi- 
ana Elec.  Co.  v.  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration  (W.D.La.   1964)    236  F.  Supp.  271. 
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United  States  Code,  title  15,  section  5, 
vests  the  court  with  authority  to  Join  parties 
to  a  pending  action. 

United  States  Code,  Title  15.  Sec.  5,  thereof 
provides  as  follows: 

"Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  court 
before  which  any  proceeding  under  section 
4  of  this  title  may  b«  pending,  that  the  ends 
of  Justice  require  that  other  parties  should 
be  brought  before  the  court,  the  court  may 
cause  them  to  be  summoned,  whether  they 
reside  in  the  district  in  which  the  court 
is  held  or  not:  and  subpoenas  to  that  end 
may  be  served  in  any  district  by  the  mar- 
shal thereof." 

Plaintiff  In  Intervention  alleges  an  inter- 
est in  the  vast  assemblage  of  propoeed  evi- 
dence which  the  United  States  will  use  in  its 
case  against  the  parties  defendant  but  which 
the  United  States  refuses  to  divulge  to  the 
Plaintiff  in  Intervention.  Pursuant  to  the 
authority  vested  by  Title  15,  Section  5,  the 
court  may  bring  in  additional  parties  to  any 
suit  brought  by  the  United  States.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter.  Plaintiff  alleges  that  pursuant 
to  this  section  the  Court  should  exercise  its 
authority  to  dispose  of  all  claims  arising  out 
of  the  transaction  against  the  parties  de- 
fendant in  one  litigation.  State  of  Georgia  v. 
Pennsylvania  Ry.  Oo.,  655  Ct.  716. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

John  D.  Maharg, 

County  Counsel. 
By  David    D.    Mix. 
Assistant  County  Counsel. 

Certificate   or  Service   bt   Mail 

I  hereby  certify,  under  penalty  of  perjury, 
that  I  am  and  at  all  times  herein  mentioned 
have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
a  resident  of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles,  over 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  not  a  party  to 
nor  Interested  in  the  within  action;  that  my 
business  address  is  648  Hall  of  Administra- 
tion. City  of  Los  Angeles,  County  of  Los 
Angeles,  State  of  California; 

That  on  the  5th  day  of  September,  1969.  I 
served  the  attached  Notice  of  Motion  and 
Motion  to  Intervene  with  accompanying 
documents  upon  attorneys  of  record  for  Unit- 
ed States  of  America:  Automobile  Manufac- 
ttirers  Association,  Inc.;  General  Motors 
Corporation:  Ford  Motor  Company;  Chrysler 
Corf>oratlon;  and  American  Motors  Corpora- 
tion, by  depositing  a  copy  thereof,  enclosed  in 
a  sealed  envelope  with  postage  thereon  fully 
prepaid.  In  a  United  States  mail  box  in  Los 
Angeles,  California,  addressed  as  follows: 

Raymond  W.  Phllipps,  Dept.  of  Justice, 
Antitrust  Division,  1307  U.S.  Court  House,  312 
North  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  California 
90012  I  Attorneys  for  Plaintiff,  United  States 
of  America]. 

Gibson,  Dunn  &  Crutcher,  Julian  O.  von 
Kallnowskl,  Paul  G.  Bower.  Robert  E.  Cooper, 
634  South  Spring  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia 90014  [Attorneys  for  Defendant,  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers  Association,  Inc.], 


Overton.  Lyman  &  Prince,  Carl  J.  Schuck, 
550  S.  Flower  St..  Suite  607,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90017  (Attorneys  lor  Defendant,  Ford 
Motor  Company]. 

Lawler,  Felix  &  Hall.  Marcus  Mattson,  Rob- 
ert Henlngson,  605  W.  Olympic  Blvd..  Suite 
800.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90015  (Attorneys  for 
Defendant,  General   Motors  Corporation]. 

McCutchen,  Black,  Verleger  &  Shea,  Philip 
K.  Verleger,  William  G.  Shea.  615  S.  Flower 
St.,  Suite  nil,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017  (At- 
torneys for  Defendant.  <3hrysler  Corporation]. 

O'Melveny  &  Myers.  Allyn  O.  Kreps,  Glrard 
E.  Boudreau,  611  West  6th  Street.  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90017  (Attorneys  for  Defendant,  Amer- 
ican Motors  Corporation], 
and  that  the  persons  on  whom  said  service 
was  made  have  their  offices  at  a  place  where 
there  is  a  delivery  service  by  United  States 
mail,  and  that  there  is  a  regular  communica- 
tion by  mail  between  the  place  of  mailing 
and  the  place  so  addressed. 

Dated:  September  5.  1969. 

Bonita  M.  Auer. 

Resolution  of  Boaid  of  Supervisors, 
County  of  Los  Angeles 
On  motion  of  Supervisor  Hahn.  unani- 
mously carried  (Supervisor  Debs  being  tem- 
porarily absent) ,  it  is  ordered  that  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  be  and  it  is  hereby 
adopted: 

"Whereas,  citizens  of  smog-Infested  areas 
throughout  the  United  States  were  shocked 
when  United  States  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Richard  W.  McClaren  announced  Sep- 
tember 11,  1969  the  Department  of  Justice 
wants  to  settle  lt«  suit  based  on  secret  testi- 
mony before  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  that  the 
automobUe  manufacturers  violated  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  by  conspiring  to  re- 
strain and  delay  the  development  and  instal- 
lation of  anti-smog  devices:  and 

"Whereas,  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  peti- 
tioned the  Federal  court,  requesting  to  inter- 
vene in  the  suit  against  the  automobile 
manufacturers  and  asking  $100,000,000  dam- 
ages for  injuries  to  the  public  health  and 
for  the  cost  of  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Dis- 
trict; and 

"Whereas,  equal  jvistlce  under  the  law 
means  that  every  person  as  well  as  the  largest 
corporations  shall  have  the  law  equally  ap- 
plied, and  by  having  this  far-reaching  case 
settled  out  of  court,  the  General  Motors  Cor- 
poration, Chrysler  Corporation.  Ford  Motor 
Company  and  the  American  Motors  Corpora- 
tion receive  favored  treatment:  and 

"Whereas,  the  public  Interest  would  be  best 
served  by  having  an  open  trial  rather  than  a 
consent  Judgment  and  thereby  achieve  per- 
manent and  satisfactory  relief  rather  than 
no  relief  which  could  follow  a  consent  Judg- 
ment: 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles  hereby  respectfully  requests  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon  to  direct  the  Attorney 
General  to  reverse  the  decision  made  by  his 
sut)ordinate  to  settle  the  case,  and  to  direct 
that  a  full  and  open  trial  proceed  as  soon 
as  possible  in  Federal  court; 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  be  requested  to 
hold  hearings  in  their  appropriate  commit- 
tees on  the  full  aspects  of  the  Federal  Grand 
Jury  findings  to  learn  If  the  public  Is  being 
fully  protected  and  if  action  to  settle  the  suit 
out  of  court  Is  In  the  best  interest  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States; 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Executive 
Officer  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  all 
members  of  the  Congress. 
"Attest: 

"James   S.   Mize, 
"Executive    Officer    and    Clerk    of    the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of 
Los  Angeles." 
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FINE  PROGRESS:  UNITED  STEEL. 
•WORKERS  OF  AMERICA  UNDER 
LEADERSHIP  OF  I.  W.  ABEL 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  19,  1969 

Mr.  PTJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  the  article  from  the 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Post  Gazette  issue  of 
September  12, 1969: 

Incentive  Pay  Award  Is  USW  President 
I.  W.  Abel  Victory 

Two  days  of  explanations  Just  may  have 
converted  a  lot  of  skeptical  steelworkers  Into 
believing  their  union  has  won  a  major  vic- 
tory in  the  long  battle  over  Incentive  pay 
policies. 

•This  has  to  be  regarded  as  a  victory  for 
Abel,"  said  one  officer  of  a  United  Steelwork- 
ers Local  who  referred  to  I.  W.  Abel,  USW 
International  president.  "It's  long  range, 
but  it  sure  looks  good." 

The  officer  was  one  of  some  850  local  USW 
presidents  and  grievance  chairmen  who 
spent  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  here.  They 
were  summoned  by  the  international  union. 

During  the  two  days,  Abel  and  other  In- 
ternational officers  gave  a  detailed  explana- 
tion of  a  newly  won  arbitration  award  on  in- 
centives— the  extra  money  paid  workers  who 
surpass  production  schedules. 

EXPANDS  incentive  PAY 

At  the  meeting  workers  were  told  the  ar- 
bitration ruling  will  extend  Incentive  pay  to 
St  least  another  65,000  basic  steelworkers. 
Some  300,000  of  an  estimated  450,000  hourly 
workers   in  basic  steel  already   are  covered. 

The  arbitration  award  laid  down  ground 
rules  which  the  union  and  the  Big  11  Steel 
producers  must  follow  when  discussing  In- 
centives. The  discussions  are  due  to  start 
Immediately. 

As  Abel  explained  at  a  news  conference 
It  was  the  companies  that  had  full  say  on 
who  would  he  covered  by  incentives  and 
bow.  The  award  changed  that  and  gives  the 
union  arbitration  leverage. 

Many  of  the  local  union  officers  came  away 
from  the  sessions  convinced  "We  have  all 
the  tools  we  need  to  take  future  Incentive 
grievances  to  arbitration   and   win." 

Completing  agreements  with  the  11  com- 
panies will  take  Infinite  patience  and  a  lot 
of  time  and  time  Is  viewed  as  the  major 
handicap  by  local  officers. 

AN     ABEL     victory 

"This  certainly  Is  a  union  victory,  an  Abel 
victory,"  said  a  local  president  commenting 
after  the  meetings,  "but  It's  going  to  Uke 
months  and  maybe  years  before  it  Is  fully  ap- 
preciated financially." 

Abel  and  other  International  ofiBcers  won't 
estimate  how  long  it  may  take  to  get  all  or 
most  of  the  eligible  workers  covered  by  in- 
centive pay.  But,  said  a  headquarters  man, 
"the  work  already  has  started  and  it  will 
continue." 

The  Incentive  Issue  has  been  a  bone  of 
contention  for  years  between  union  and  man- 
agement although  management  Initiated  the 
idea  to  encourage  above  standard  production. 

Recently  union  men  have  been  insisting 
that  the  production  workers  can't  hit  peak 
efficiency  unless  others  who  feed  material  and 
maintain  equipment  also  work  at  top  level. 
The  union  wants  incentive  pay  for  these 
workers,  too. 

In  1968,  the  issue  boiled  over  Just  as  the 
International  union  was  about  to  complete 
a  new  three-year  labor  agreement.  Workers 
badgered   Abel  for  "incentives   or  a  strike." 

The  USW  president  continued  last  minute 
bargaining  and  got  an  agreement  to  negotiate 
on  Incentives  for  a  year.  If  the  issue  persisted 
It  would  be  submitted  to  binding  arbitratioii. 
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Abel  also  got  the  companies  to  agree  to 
pay  every  employe  who  qualifies  as  an  incen- 
tive worker  10  cents  an  hour  for  each  hour 
worked  between  Aug.  1,  1968.  and  t^e  start 
of  incentive  pay.  It  took  a  hard  sell  but  the 
contract  was  ratified  and  a  strike  averted. 

Negotiations  that  followed,  however,  did 
nothing  toward  settling  the  Incentive  prob- 
lem. The  Issue  went  to  arbitration  In  June. 
The  award  was  handed  down  ''ast  month. 

Since  then,  union  officers  have  been  pKjur- 
Ing  over  the  23-page  award  sentence-by-sen- 
tence, phrase-by-phrase,  word-by- word. 

The  combined  results  were  passed  on  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  to  the  local  officers  who 
will  do  much  of  the  eyeball-to-eyeball  talk- 
ing with  company  officials  at  the  plant  level. 
They  also  were  the  men  who  must  explain 
the  whole  package  to  rank-and-file  members. 

A  canvass  of  men  at  the  two-day  session 
indicated  a  good  majority  felt  the  union  and 
Abel  had  bested  the  companies. 

"He  (Abel)  has  l)een  getting  a  lot  of  criti- 
cism lately,"  said  a  local  president  from  the 
Midwest,  "but  you  got  to  give  him  credit — 
this  was  a  tough  Job  and  in  my  opinion  he 
sure  delivered." 

There  were  dissenters  at  the  meeting  and 
they  were  vocal.  Usually  they  were  from 
groups  who  do  not  expect  coverage  under 
the   new   program. 

Many  office  and  technical  workers,  ore 
miners  and  men  working  in  fabricating  and 
non-steel  producing  plants  apparently  do  not 
qualify. 

But  even  under  fire,  Abel  won  converts. 
He  assured  the  critics  their  cases  will  have  a 
prominent  spot  In  the  1971  negotiations. 

Numerous  persons  attending  the  closed 
meeting  quoted  Abel  as  saying  the  Issues 
will  be  pressed  even  "if  it  means  hitting  the 
bricks."  The  statement  reportedly  drew  much 
applause. 

The  award  insists  that  each  of  the  1 1  com- 
panies must  pay  Incentives  to  no  less  than 
85  per  cent  of  the  hourly  workers  and  no 
less  than  65  per  cent  in  any  one  plant. 

Getting  the  Individual  plants  up  to  65  per 
cent,  said  one  expert  on  the  subject,  will  push 
the  company  average  well  above  the  mini- 
mum 85  per  cent.  No  current  incentive  cover- 
age can  be  dropped. 

While  the  group — members  of  the  Basic 
Steel  Conference — was  assembled  here.  Abel, 
Vice  President  Joseph  Moloney  and  Walter 
J.  Burke,  secretary-treasurer,  also  explained 
other  phsises  of  the  award  which  went  into 
effect  last  month. 

One  contractual  Item  that  got  a  detailed 
study  was  the  Earnings  Protection  Plan.  It  Is 
designed  to  assure  a  worker  that  technologi- 
cal changes  will  not  leave  him  with  a  sudden 
disruptive  reduction  In  take-home  pay. 

A  REAL  SLEEPEB 

Roughly  the  plan  provides  protection 
amotintlng  to  85  per  cent  of  a  worker's  aver- 
age hourly  earnings  in  the  preceding  fotir 
quarters. 

While  a  worker's  pay  is  not  supported  in- 
definitely, the  Earnings  Protection  Plan 
would  soften  the  blow  of  a  pay  cut,  spread  it 
over  a  period  of  time  and  allow  for  financial 
adjustments  at  home. 

The  Earnings  Protection  Plan  could  prove 
to  be  a  real  sleeper  in  the  1968  labor  agree- 
ment. Like  the  incentive  plan,  it  will  take 
time — considerable  time^before  it  can  be 
evaluated  at  Its  true  worth. 

One  local  officer  who  had  taken  a  bit  of 
refreshment  after  the  two-days  of  intensified 
lecturing  put  it  this  way: 

"Abel  Just  may  ape  the  man  who  drew 
laughs  when  he  sat  down  to  play  the  piano, 
but  had  a  very  attentive  audience  long  before 
he  finished. 

"The  things  discussed  here  tlie  last  two 
daj's  could  prove  more  important  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  Eteelworker  than  anything 
since  SUB"  (supplemental  unemployment 
benefits) . 
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MARIHUANA 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or    CALlFORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTA'n\TB3 
Friday,  September  19,  1969 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  consonance  with  my  policy 
of  bringing  to  this  bodj''s  attention  ma- 
terials related  to  narcotic  addiction  and 
drug  abuse.  I  insert  into  the  Record 
several  newspaper  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

First  is  an  article  that  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  September  18  relat- 
ing to  Dr.  Stanley  P.  YoUes  call  for  the 
Congress  to  ease  present  marihuana  laws. 
Dr.  Yolles  is  one  of  the  most  respected 
men  in  this  field  and  is  presently  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health.  His  views  are  similar  to  those 
expressed  by  Dr.  Roger  Egeberg,  HEW 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and  Sci- 
entific Affairs  on  September  2. 

I  also  include  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared on  September  9  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  this  subject.  The  distinction 
between  marihuana  and  hard  narcotics 
is  a  real  one  and  has  long  been  recog- 
nized by  a  number  of  eminent  physicians, 
psychiatrists,  and  penologists.  A  new  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  Is  long  overdue. 
Often  what  seems  menacing  in  the  shad- 
ows is  not  nearly  so  when  light  is  cast 
upon  it.  More  light  must  be  cast  in  this 
area. 

The  articles  follow : 

Hill    Urged    To    Ease    MAMJtrANA    Laws 
(By  Stuart  Auertaach) 

The  government's  chief  psychiatrist  yes- 
terday attacked  the  "fables"  that  surround 
marijuana  and  called  for  milder  penalties 
for  Its  use  and  possession. 

Describing  marijuana  as  "a  mild  hallucino- 
gen" that  "should  not  be  associated  with 
narcotics  either  medically  or  legally,"  Dr. 
Stanley  P.  Yolles  urged  Congress  to  end 
mandatory  Jail  terms  for  drug  users. 

"I  know  of  no  clearer  Instance  In  which 
the  punishment  Is  more  harmful  than  the 
crime.'  said  Yolles,  director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

"The  social  and  phychological  damage 
caused  by  incarceration  Is  In  many  cases 
far  greater  to  the  Individual  and  to  society 
than  the  offense  itself,"  YoUes  told  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee   on   Juvenile  deUnquency 

His  suitement  was  one  of  the  most  Uberal 
ever  made  on  the  nation's  drug  problem  by 
a  high  government  official. 

Both  Yolles  and  Dr.  Sidney  Cohen,  director 
of  NIMH'8  drug  program,  emphasized  they 
were  speaking  as  professionals  with  long  ex- 
perience In  the  field,  not  as  official  represent- 
atives of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
caUon  and  Welfare. 

Yolles  said  HEW  has  not  yet  formed  a  de- 
partmental policy  on  two  bills  before  the 
subcommltteee — one  sponsored  by  Its  chair- 
man. Sen.  Thomas  Dodd  (D-Conn),  and  the 
other  by  the  late  Sen.  Everett  Dirksen   (R- 

ni.i. 

One  suggestion  that  Yolles  did  oppose  was 
the  formation  of  a  commission  to  study  the 
marijuana  problem.  He  listed  five  studies  of 
the  problem  and  said,  "the  nation  has  not 
accepted   or   implemented   their   findings." 

"I  find  myself  asking,  'How  long,  oh  Lord. 
how  long  are  we  going  to  suggest  new  com- 
mittees, new  commissions  and  new  task 
forces  In  lieu  of  doing  something?' "  said 
Yolles. 

Yolles  estimated  that  8  mUUon  to  12  mil- 
lion Americans  have  used  marijuana  at  least 
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«nt«  may  settle  this  matter  by  stipulation  or 
otherwlae  In  such  an  event,  the  facta  of  the 
conspiracy  will  be  forever  lost  to  these  mov- 
ing parties  and  to  all  persona  who  have  been 
ti.imaged  by  said  conspiracy. 

Because  of  the  above-enumerated  Interests 
In  the  common  Tuestlons  of  law  and  fact 
(preventing  the  development  and  distribu- 
tion of  efTecilve  motor  vehicle  air  pollution 
control  equipment),  the  interests  of  Plain- 
tiffs In  Intervention  are  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  said  Plaintiff  cannot  alone 
adequately  represent  the  interests  of  the 
Interveners 

3  To  grant  the  Motion  to  Intervene  will 
not  unduly  delay  or  prejudice  the  rights  of 
the  original  parties.  The  Plaintiff  can  con- 
tinue to  focus  on  the  competition  and  In- 
terstate commerce  implications  of  the  com- 
bination and  conspiracy  The  Defendants  can 
continue  to  focus  on  the  common  questions 
of  law  and  fact — a  combination  and  con- 
spiracy to  prevent  the  development  and  dis- 
tribution of  motor  vehicle  air  pollution  con- 
trol equipment  No  delay  will  be  caused  by 
Intervention.  Only  prejudice  will  result  if  the 
Motion  to  Intervene  is  denied. 

John  D.   Mah.\rc, 

County  Counsel. 
By   David  D    Mix. 
Assistant  County  Counsel. 
-  Att»r«eys    for    the    County    of    Los    An- 
geles  and   Air  Pollution   Control   Dis- 
trict, County  of  Los  Angeles. 
[U.S.     District     Court.     Central     District     of 

California  | 
United  States  op  America.  Plaintiff  v. 
Automobile  Ma-nltactltiers  Association, 
Inc  ;  General  Motors  Corp  :  Ford  Motor 
Co  :  Chrysler  Corp  ;  and  American 
Motors  Corp .  Defendants 
(Civil  No.  69-75  JWC  memorandum  in  sup- 
port of  complaint  in  intervention  of 
County  of  Los  Angeles  and  air  pollution 
control  district  I 

I 

Rule  24.  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure, 
is  to  be  broadly  construed. 

Rule  24(aii2)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure  provides  for  Intervention  of 
rights  as  foUC'Ws: 

■Upon  timely  application  anyone  shall  be 
permuted  to  intervene  in  an  action  ...  (2) 
when  the  applicant  claims  an  Interest  re- 
lating to  the  property  or  transaction  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  action  and  he  is  so 
situated  that  the  disposition  of  the  action 
may.  as  a  practical  matter,  impair  or  im- 
pede his  ability  to  protect  that  interest,  un- 
less the  applicants  interest  Is  adequately 
represented  by  existing  parties." 

Rule  24  was  amended  to  its  present  form 
in  1966.  According  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  the  purpose  of  the  revision  was 
intended  to  inject  el.isticity  Into  the  rule 
and  to  eliminat*  the  restrictive  approach  of 
the  older,  more  rigid  cases  Interpreting  the 
rule  Cascade  Nat.  Gas  v  El  Paso  Nat.  Gas, 
386  US.  129.  Recent  cases  have  applied  a 
very  broad  interpretation  to  Rule  24(a)(2). 
Cascade  Nat.  Gas.  supra,  at  pages  135-6; 
Hopsen  V  Hanson.  44  F  R.D  18  i  D.D  C.  1968); 
Nuesse  V.  Camp.  385  F.  2d  694  (DC  CIR 
1967) . 

An  absolute  right  exists,  as  in  this  case, 
when  the  Plaintiff  in  Intervention  claims  an 
interest  relating  to  the  property  or  transac- 
tion which  is  not  adequately  represented  by 
existing  parties.  A  reading  of  Plaintiff  in  In- 
tervention's complaint  reveals  that  the 
Plaintiff  shares  an  Identical  interest  with 
the  United  States  in  the  transaction  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  lawsuit.  Credits  Com- 
mutation Co.  V.  U.S.,  177  U.S.  311,  315-316; 
iVfinof  V.  Mastin  (C.A.A.  8th  1899)  95  F.  734, 
739.  In  view  of  the  identity  of  Interest  it  is 
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essential  that  the  Plaintiff  be  entitled  to  In- 
tervene In  order  to  protect  such  Interest 

In  addition  to  Intervention  as  of  right. 
Plaintiff  In  Intervention  is  entitled  to  per- 
mlsslvely  Intervene  pursuant  to  Federal  Rule 
24(b)    which  provides  In  part  as  follows: 

"Upon  timely  application  anyone  may  be 
permuted  to  intervene  in  an  action:  .  .  .  (2) 
when  aa  applicant's  claim  or  defense  in  the 
main  action  is  a  question  of  law  or  fact  In 
common," 

There  Is  no  question  Plaintiff  In  Interven- 
tion haa  several  questions  of  law  and  fact  In 
common  with  the  United  States  relative  to 
the  pending  action.  BrinkerhofJ  v.  Holland 
Trust  Oo.  (CCSDNY)  159  P.  911;  United 
Stataes  f.  Utica,  Chen.  &  Susqtiehanna  Val- 
ley Ry.  Co..  48  F.  Supp.  903;  Central  Louisi- 
ana Eled.  Co.  v.  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istratwn   (W.D.La.    1964)    236  F.  Supp.  271. 

n 

United  States  Code,  title  15.  section  5, 
vests  th^  court  with  authority  to  join  parties 
to  a  pending  action. 

Unite4  States  Code,  Title  15.  Sec.  5,  thereof 
provides:  as  follows: 

"Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  court 
before  which  any  proceeding  under  section 
4  of  this  title  may  be  pending,  that  the  ends 
of  Justlae  require  that  other  parties  should 
be  brought  before  the  court,  the  court  may 
cause  thjem  to  be  summoned,  whether  they 
reside  !«  the  district  in  which  the  court 
is  held  «r  not;  and  subpoenas  to  that  end 
may  be  Eerved  in  any  district  by  the  mar- 
shal thereof." 

Plaintiff  in  Intervention  alleges  an  inter- 
est in  tbe  vast  assemblage  of  proposed  evi- 
dence wUlch  the  United  States  will  use  in  its 
case  against  the  parties  defendant  but  which 
the  UniUeci  States  refuses  to  divulge  to  the 
Plaintiff  in  Intervention  Pursuant  to  the 
authority  vested  by  Title  15,  Section  5,  the 
court  mdy  bring  in  additional  parties  to  any 
suit  brought  by  the  United  States.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter.  Plaintiff  alleges  that  pursuant 
to  this  section  the  Court  should  exercise  its 
authority  to  dispose  of  all  claims  arising  out 
of  the  tk-ansactlon  against  the  parties  de- 
fendant in  one  litigation.  State  of  Georgia  v. 
Pcnn.fyldonia  Ry.  Co.,  655  Ct.  716. 
R^pectfuUy  submitted, 

John  D.  Maharg, 

County  Counsel. 
By  David    D.    Mix, 
Assistant  County  Counsel. 

Cebtificate   op   Service   by   Mail 

I  hereljy  certify,  under  penalty  of  perjury, 
that  I  am  and  at  all  times  herein  mentioned 
have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
a  resident  of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles,  over 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  not  a  party  to 
nor  interested  in  the  within  action:  that  my 
business  address  is  648  Hall  of  Administra- 
tion, City  of  Los  Angeles,  County  of  Los 
Angeles,  State  of  California; 

That  on  the  5th  day  of  September,  1969,  I 
served  the  attached  Notice  of  Motion  and 
Motion  to  Intervene  with  accompanying 
documents  upon  attorneys  of  record  for  Unit- 
ed States  of  America;  Automobile  Manufac- 
turers Association,  Inc.;  General  Motors 
Corporation;  Ford  Motor  Company;  Chrysler 
Corporation;  and  American  Motors  Corpora- 
tion, by  depositing  a  copy  thereof,  enclosed  in 
a  sealed  envelope  with  postage  thereon  fully 
prepaid,  in  a  United  States  mail  box  in  Los 
Angeles,  California,  addressed  as  follows: 

Raymond  W.  Phlllpps,  Dept.  of  Justice, 
Antitrust  Division,  1307  U.S.  Court  House,  312 
North  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  California 
90012  [Attorneys  for  Plaintiff,  United  States 
of  America  | . 

Gibson,  Dunn  &  Crutcher,  Julian  O.  von 
Kalinowski,  Paul  G.  Bower,  Robert  E.  Cooper, 
634  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia 90014  (Attorneys  for  Defendant,  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers  Association,  Inc. J. 
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Overton.  Lyman  tc  Prince,  Carl  J.  Schuck, 
650  S  Flower  St  .  Suite  607.  Los  Angeles. 
Calif  90017  I  Attorneys  for  Defendant,  Ford 
Motor  Company]. 

Lawler.  Pellx  &  Hall,  Marcus  Matt«on.  Rob- 
ert Heningson,  605  W  Olympic  Blvd.,  Suite 
800.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90015  |  Attorneys  for 
Defendant.  General   Motors  Corporation  |. 

McCutchen.  Black,  Verleger  &  Shea,  Philip 
K.  Verleger,  William  G.  Shea,  615  S.  Flower 
St..  Suite  nil.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017  {At- 
torneys for  Defendant.  Chrysler  Corporation!. 

OMelveny  &  Myers.  Allyn  O.  Kreps,  Girard 
E.  Boudreau,  611  West  6th  Street,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90017  (Attorneys  for  Defendant,  Amer- 
ican Motors  Corporation]. 

and  that  the  persons  on  whom  said  service 
was  made  have  their  offices  at  a  place  where 
there  Is  a  delivery  service  by  United  States 
mail,  and  that  there  is  a  regular  communica- 
tion by  mail  between  the  place  of  mailing 
and  the  pl^e  so  addressed. 
Dated:  September  5,  1969. 

Bonita  M.  Auer. 

Resolution  of  Board  of  Supervisors, 
CpUNTY    op   Los    Angeles 

On  motion  of  Supervisor  Hahn,  unani- 
mously cai^led  (Supervisor  Debs  being  tem- 
porarily absent),  it  is  ordered  that  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  be  and  It  Is  hereby 
adopted: 

"Whereat,  citizens  of  smog-infested  areas 
throughout  the  United  States  were  shocked 
when  United  States  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Richard  W.  McCIaren  announced  Sep- 
tember 11,  1969  the  Department  of  Justice 
wants  to  settle  its  suit  based  on  secret  testi- 
mony before  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  that  the 
automoblla  manufacturers  violated  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  by  conspiring  to  re- 
strain and  delay  the  development  and  instal- 
lation of  anti-smog  devices;  and 

"Whereat,  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  peti- 
tioned the  Federal  court,  requesting  to  inter- 
vene in  the  suit  against  the  automobile 
manufacturers  and  asking  $100,000,000  dam- 
ages for  Injuries  to  the  public  health  and 
for  the  cost  of  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Dis- 
trict; and 

"Whereas,  equal  Justice  under  the  law 
means  that  every  person  as  well  as  the  largest 
corpMDratlons  shall  have  the  law  equally  ap- 
plied, and  by  having  this  far-reaching  case 
settled  out  of  court,  the  General  Motors  Cor- 
poration, Chrysler  Corporation,  Pord  Motor 
Company  and  the  American  Motors  Corpora- 
tion receive  favored  treatment;  and 

"Whereas,  the  public  Interest  would  be  best 
served  by  having  an  open  trial  rather  than  a 
consent  judgment  and  thereby  achieve  per- 
manent and  satisfactory  relief  rather  than 
no  relief  which  could  follow  a  consent  judg- 
ment: 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles  hereby  respectfully  requests  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon  to  direct  the  Attorney 
General  to  reverse  the  decision  made  by  his 
subordinate  to  settle  the  case,  and  to  direct 
that  a  full  and  open  trial  proceed  as  soon 
as  possible  In  Federal  court; 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  be  requested  to 
hold  hearings  in  their  appropriate  commit- 
tees on  the  full  aspects  of  the  Federal  Grand 
Jury  findings  to  learn  if  the  public  is  being 
fully  protected  and  if  action  to  settle  the  suit 
ovit  of  court  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States; 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Executive 
Officer  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  all 
members  of  the  Congress. 

"Attest: 

"James   S.    Mize, 
"Executive    Officer    and    Clerk    of    the 
Board,  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of 
Los  Angeles." 
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FINE  PROGRESS:  UNITED  STEEL 
WORKERS  OP  AMERICA  UNDER 
LEADERSHIP  OF  I.  W.  ABEL 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  September  19.  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  sub- 
mit for  tlie  Record  the  article  from  the 
Pittsburgh,  Pa .  Post  Gazette  issue  of 
September  12,  1969: 

Incentive  Pay  Award  Is  USW  President 
I.  W.  Abel  Victory 

Two  days  of  explanations  just  may  have 
converted  a  lot  of  skeptical  steelworkers  Into 
believing  their  union  has  won  a  major  vic- 
tory in  the  long  battle  over  incentive  pay 
policies. 

"This  has  to  be  regarded  as  a  victory  for 
Abel,"  said  one  officer  of  a  United  Steelwork- 
ers Local  who  referred  to  I.  W.  Abel,  USW 
international  president.  "It's  long  range, 
but  it  sure  looks  good  " 

The  officer  was  one  of  some  850  local  USW 
presidents  and  grievance  chairmen  who 
spent  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  here.  They 
were  summoned  by  the  international  union. 

During  the  two  days,  Abel  and  other  In- 
ternational officers  gave  a  detailed  explana- 
tion of  a  newly  won  arbitration  award  on  in- 
centives— the  extra  money  paid  workers  who 
surpass  production  schedules. 

EXPANDS  incentive  PAY 

At  the  meeting  workers  were  told  the  ar- 
bitration ruling  will  extend  incentive  pay  to 
at  least  another  65.000  basic  steelworkers. 
Some  300,000  of  an  estimated  450.000  hourly 
workers  in  basic  steel  already  are  covered. 

The  arbitration  award  laid  down  ground 
rules  which  the  union  and  the  Big  11  Steel 
producers  must  follow  when  discussing  in- 
centives. The  discussions  are  due  to  start 
immediately. 

As  Abel  explained  at  a  news  conference 
it  was  the  companies  that  had  full  say  on 
who  would  be  covered  by  incentives  and 
how.  The  award  changed  that  and  gives  the 
union  arbitration  leverage. 

Many  of  the  local  union  officers  came  away 
from  the  sessions  convinced  "We  have  all 
the  tools  we  need  to  take  future  Incentive 
grievances   to   arbitration   and   win." 

Completing  agreements  with  the  11  com- 
panies will  take  infinite  patience  and  a  lot 
of  time  and  time  is  viewed  as  the  major 
handicap  by  local  officers. 

AN     ABEL     VICTORY 

"This  certainly  is  a  union  victory,  an  Abel 
victory,"  said  a  local  president  commenting 
after  the  meetings,  "but  ifs  going  to  take 
months  and  maybe  years  before  it  is  fully  ap- 
preciated financially." 

Abel  and  other  international  olBcers  won't 
estimate  how  long  it  may  take  to  get  all  or 
most  of  the  eligible  workers  covered  by  in- 
centive pay.  But,  said  a  headquarters  man, 
"the  work  already  has  started  and  it  will 
continue." 

The  incentive  issue  has  been  a  bone  of 
contention  for  years  between  unlor.  and  man- 
agement although  management  Initiated  the 
idea  to  encourage  above  standard  production. 

Recently  union  men  have  t)een  insisting 
that  the  production  workers  can't  hit  peak 
efficiency  unless  others  who  feed  material  and 
maintain  equipment  also  work  at  top  level. 
The  union  wants  Incentive  pay  for  these 
workers,  too. 

In  1968,  the  issue  boiled  over  just  as  the 
International  union  was  about  to  complete 
a  new  three-year  labor  agreement.  Workers 
badgered  Abel  for  "incentives  or  a  strike." 

The  USW  president  continued  last  minute 
bargaining  and  got  an  agreement  to  negotiate 
on  Incentives  for  a  year.  If  the  issue  persisted 
it  would  be  submitted  to  binding  arbitration. 
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Abel  al»o  got  the  companlet  to  agree  to 
pay  every  employe  who  quallflet  as  an  Incen- 
tive worker  10  centa  an  hour  for  eacH  hour 
worked  between  Aug.  1,  1068,  and  the  start 
of  incentive  pay.  It  took  a  hard  sell  but  the 
contract  was  ratified  and  a  strike  averted 

Negotiations  that  followed,  however,  did 
nothing  toward  settling  the  incentive  prob- 
lem. The  Issue  went  to  arbitration  in  June. 
The  award  was  handed  down  'ast  month. 

Since  then,  union  officers  have  been  pour- 
ing over  the  23-page  award  sentence-by-sen- 
tence, phrase-by-phrase,   word-by-word. 

The  combined  results  were  passed  on  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  to  the  local  officers  who 
win  do  much  of  the  eyeball-to-eyeball  talk- 
ing with  company  officials  at  the  plant  level. 
They  also  were  the  men  who  must  explain 
the  whole  package  to  rank-and-file  members. 
A  canvass  of  men  at  the  two-day  session 
Indicated  a  good  majority  felt  the  union  and 
Abel  had  bested  the  companies. 

"He  (Abel)  has  been  getting  a  lot  of  criti- 
cism lately,"  said  a  local  president  from  the 
Midwest,  'but  you  got  to  give  him  credit — 
this  was  a  tough  Job  and  In  my  opinion  he 
sure  delivered." 

Tliere  were  dissenters  at  the  meeting  and 
they  were  vocal.  Usually  they  were  from 
groups  who  do  not  expect  coverage  under 
the   new   program. 

Many  office  and  technical  workers,  ore 
miners  and  men  working  in  fabricating  and 
non-steel  producing  plants  apparently  do  not 
qualify. 

But  even  under  fire.  Abel  won  converts. 
He  assured  the  critics  their  cases  will  have  a 
prominent  spot  in  the  1971  negotiations. 

Numerous  persons  attending  the  closed 
meeting  quoted  Abel  as  saying  the  issues 
will  be  pressed  even  "if  it  means  hitting  the 
bricks.  •  The  statement  reportedly  drew  much 
applause. 

The  award  insists  that  each  of  the  1 1  com- 
panies must  pay  incentives  to  no  less  than 
85  per  cent  of  the  hourly  workers  and  no 
less  than  65  per  cent  in  any  one  plant. 

Getting  the  individual  plants  up  to  65  per 
cent,  said  one  expert  on  the  subject,  will  push 
the  company  average  well  above  the  mini- 
mum 85  per  cent.  No  current  incentive  cover- 
age can  be  dropped. 

While  the  group — members  of  the  Basic 
Steel  Conference — was  assembled  here,  Abel, 
Vice  President  Joseph  Moloney  and  Walter 
J.  Burke,  secretary-treasurer,  also  explained 
other  phases  of  the  award  which  went  Into 
effect  last  month. 

One  contractual  Item  that  got  a  detailed 
study  was  the  Earnings  Protection  Plan.  It  Is 
designed  to  assure  a  worker  that  technologi- 
cal changes  will  not  leave  him  with  a  sudden 
disruptive  reduction  in  take-home  pay. 

A  REAL  SLEEPER 

Roughly  the  plan  provides  protection 
amounting  to  85  per  cent  of  a  worker's  aver- 
age hourly  earnings  in  the  preceding  four 
quarters. 

While  a  worker  s  pay  Is  not  supported  in- 
definitely, the  Earnings  Protection  Plan 
would  soften  the  blow  of  a  pay  cut,  spread  It 
over  a  period  of  time  and  allow  for  financial 
adjustments  at  home. 

The  Earnings  Protection  Plan  could  prove 
to  be  a  real  sleeper  in  the  1968  labor  agree- 
ment. Like  the  incentive  plan,  it  will  lake 
time — considerable  time — before  it  can  be 
evaluated  at  its  true  worth. 

One  local  officer  who  had  taken  a  bit  of 
refreshment  after  the  two-days  of  intensified 
lecturing  put  it  this  way : 

"Abel  Just  may  ape  the  man  who  drew 
laughs  when  he  sat  down  to  play  the  piano, 
but  had  a  very  attentive  audience  long  before 
he  f.nished. 

The  things  discussed  here  the  last  two 
days  could  prove  more  important  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  steelworker  than  anything 
since  SUB"  (supplemental  unemployment 
benefits) . 
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MARIHUANA 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

U»     C*LI»X>1IN1* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTA'nVES 
Friday    September  19.   1969 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  consonance  with  my  policy 
of  bringing  to  this  body's  attention  ma- 
terials related  to  narcotic  addiction  and 
drug  abuse,  I  insert  into  the  Record 
several  newspaper  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

First  is  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  September  18  relat- 
ing to  Dr.  Stanley  P.  "yolles  call  for  the 
Congress  to  ease  present  marihuana  laws. 
Dr.  YoUes  is  one  of  the  most  respected 
men  in  this  field  and  is  presently  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health.  His  views  are  similar  to  thof? 
expressed  by  Dr.  Roger  Egcberg,  HEW 
Assistant  Secretarj'  for  Health  and  Sci- 
entific Affairs  on  September  2. 

I  also  Include  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared on  September  9  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  this  subject.  The  distinction 
between  marihuana  and  hard  narcotics 
is  a  real  one  and  has  long  been  recog- 
nized by  a  number  of  eminent  physicians, 
psychiatrists,  and  penologists.  A  new  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  is  long  overdue. 
Often  what  seems  menacing  in  the  shad- 
ows is  not  nearly  so  when  light  is  cast 
upon  it.  More  light  must  be  cast  in  this 
area. 
Tlie  articles  follow : 

Hill    Urged    To    Ease    Marijuana    Laws 

(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 
The  government's  chief   psychiatrist  yes- 
terday attacked  the  "fables"   th»t  surround 
marijuana   and   called   for  milder   penalties 
for  i'uS  use  and  possession. 

Describing  marijuana  as  "a  mild  hallucino- 
gen" that  "should  not  be  associated  with 
narcotics  either  medically  or  legally,"  Dr. 
Stanley  P.  "yoUes  urged  Congress  to  end 
mandatory  Jail  terms  for  drug  users. 

"I  know  of  no  clearer  instance  in  which 
the  punishment  Is  more  harmful  than  the 
crime.'  said  YoIIes.  director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

"The  social  and  phychological  damage 
caused  by  incarceration  is  in  many  cases 
far  greater  to  the  individual  and  to  society 
than  the  offense  itself."  Yolles  told  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  on  Juvenile  delinquency. 
His  statement  was  one  of  the  most  liberal 
ever  made  on  the  nation's  drug  problem  by 
a  high  government  official. 

Both  Yolles  and  Dr.  Sidney  Cohen,  director 
of  NIMH's  drug  program,  emphasized  they 
were  speaking  as  professionals  with  long  ex- 
perience in  the  field,  not  as  official  represent- 
atives of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare. 

Yolles  said  HEW  has  not  yet  formed  a  de- 
partmental policy  on  two  bills  before  the 
subcommitteee — one  sponsored  by  its  chair- 
man. Sen.  Thomas  Dodd  (D-Conn  ).  and  the 
other  by  the  late  Sen.  Everett  Dirksen  iR- 
111.). 

One  suggestion  that  Yolles  did  oppose  was 
the  formation  of  a  commission  to  study  the 
marijuana  problem.  He  listed  five  studies  of 
the  problem  and  said,  "the  nation  has  not 
accepted  or  implemented  their  findings." 

"X  find  myself  asking,  'How  long,  oh  Lord, 
how  long  are  we  going  to  Eupgest  new  com- 
mittees, new  commissions  and  new  task 
forces  in  lieu  of  doing  something?'  "  said 
Yolles. 

Yolles  estimated  that  8  million  to  12  mil- 
lion Americans  have  used  marijuana  at  least 
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once  and  said  the  number  is  spreading 
through  all  social  and  economic  groups  In 
the  nation. 

•The  whole  problem  has  gotten  out  of 
hand,"  he  said,  "and  the  smoking  of  mari- 
juana has  become  an  accepted  fashion 
among  millions  of  our  citizens." 

ASKS  TREATMENT  CENTERS 

Despite  its  spread.  YoUes  said,  stiffer  laws 
are  not  the  answer.  He  called  for  more  money 
for  drug  treatment  centers  and  said  state 
and  communities  should  take  a  more  active 
role  in  developing  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs. 

He  opposed  "scare  techniques"  to  discour- 
age marijuana  use.  These,  he  said,  have 
been    'discredited  '  by  today's  youth. 

Many  of  the  "fables  "  that  he  attacked 
F,pecifically  have  been  put  forward  by  fed- 
eral law  enforcement  officials,  including  the 
Idea  that  most  marijuana  users  graduate  to 
heroin,   an  addictive  narcotic  drug. 

Yolles  said  this  is  not  so.  Only  a  small 
percentage  of  marijuana  users  become  ad- 
dicts, and  this  is  related  more  to  the  per- 
sonality of  the  user  than  to  the  drug. 

He  also  attacked  as  untrue  the  "fables'' 
that  marijuana  increases  sexual  activity  and 
cau.ses    violence   and    crime. 

UNHEALTHY  TO  USE 

-But.  lie.  emphasized,  marijuana  use  is  un- 
healthy. 

"It  is  a  drug  having  a  capacity  to  alter 
mood.  Judgment  and  functional  ability.  I 
believe  that  in  the  interests  of  public  health 
it  is  necessary — at  least  for  the  present — to 
maintain  restrictions"  on  its  availability 
and  use. 

It  is  especially  bad  for  the  psychological 
growth  and  maturation  of  teen-agers,  who 
use  marijuana  to  cope  with  the  normal  "tur- 
moil "  of  adolescent  life.  Yolles  said. 

"Persistent  use  of  an  agent  which  serves 
to  ward  off  reality  during  this  critical  de- 
velopmental period  is  likely  to  compromise 
seriously  the  future  ability  of  the  individual 
to  make  an  adequate  adjustment  to  a  com- 
plex society."  he  said. 

The  Riddle  of  Marijuana 
Among  the  great  riddles  of  contemp>orary 
life,  marijuana  surely  is  entitled  to  high 
rank.  There  is  widespread  confusion,  or  at 
any  rate  disagreement,  as  to  the  extent  of  Its 
use  by  the  young,  as  to  the  degree  of  its 
maleficence,  as  to  whether  it  is  addictive,  as 
to  whether  smoking  it  leads  to  the  use  of 
other  drugs,  and  above  all  as  to  how  the  law 
should  deal  with  users  and  purveyors.  There 
appears  to  be  a  clear  concensus,  however, 
that  existing  laws  on  the  subject  are  neither 
just,  nor  wise  nor  effectual. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission,  which 
had  expert  task  forces  at  its  disposal,  had 
this  to  say  about  marijuana  in  its  compre- 
hensive report  210  years  ago.  "Marijuana  Is 
equated  in  the  law  with  the  opiates,  but  the 
abuse  characteristics  of  the  two  have  almost 
nothing  in  common.  The  opiates  produce 
physical  dependence.  Marijuana  does  not.  A 
withdrawal  sickness  appears  when  use  of  the 
opiates  is  discontinued.  No  such  symptoms 
are  associated  with  marijuana.  The  desired 
dose  of  opiates  tends  to  increase  over  time, 
but  this  is  not  true  of  marijuana.  Both  can 
lead  to  psychic  dependence,  but  so  can  al- 
most any  substance  that  alters  the  state  of 
consciousness."  The  commission  urged  a  plan 
of  research  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Menuil  He-alth  "covering 
all  asf>ect6  of  marijuana  use   " 

In  an  interview  just  the  other  dav.  Dr. 
Roger  O.  Egeberg,  the  new  health  chief  at 
HEW.  said  "the  present  laws  are  completely 
out  of  proportion"  to  the  dangers  presented 
by  marijuana.  "I  think  they're  punitive.  I 
don't  personally  think  marijuana  leads  to 
heroin.  I  feel  pretty  strongly  that  it  should 
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be  plaoed  in  a  different  category  from  bar- 
blturabes,  heroin,  amphetamines  and  LSD."' 
But  the  fact  Is  that  they  are  all  more  or  less 
indiscriminately  lumped  together.  And  so- 
ciety in  its  horror  of  "dope  fiends"  punishes 
youngsters  who  smoke  a  reefer  now  and  then 
as  though  they  were  depraved  criminals. 

Sen.  Harold  E.  Hughes  called  last  week  for 
"enforoeable"'  laws  to  replace  "sadistic"  pun- 
ishment for  narcotics  violations  generally. 
The  proposals  sent  to  Congress  not  long  ago 
by  President  Nixon  treat  drug  abuse  as  a 
mere  law  enforcement  poablem;  and  they  put 
LSD  and  hard  narcotics  in  the  same  cate- 
gory i\s  marijuana— despite  all  the  expert 
opinion  that  they  are  essentially  different. 
Pot  smoking  among  the  young  appears  to 
be.  more  than  anything  else,  a  kind  of  de- 
fiance of  authority  which  can  be  dealt  with 
far  more  effectively  through  understanding 
and  a  aiense  of  proportion  than  through  out- 
right condemnation  and  vindictive  penalties. 

Possibly  President  Nixon  needs  a  commis- 
sion of  his  own  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
facts  of  life  about  marijuana.  If  he  chose  a 
number  of  eminent  physicians,  psychiatrists 
and  penologists  and  asked  them  to  recom- 
mend a  realistic  program  for  the  marijuana 
menace,  it  might  well  come  to  seem  less 
menacltig  and  more  manageable. 


CONCERN  FOR   VIETNAM   WAR 
PRISONERS 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  who  have 
.spoken  against  the  treatment  of  U.S. 
prisoners  of  war  in  North  Vietnam.  I 
share  their  abhorrence  of  the  fact  that 
the  families  and  friends  of  these  missing 
or  imprisoned  soldiers  are  not  informed 
of  the  status  of  these  men.  The  refusal 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  NLP  to 
allow  the  interchange  of  mail  or  the 
identification  of  these  prisoners  of  war 
does  little  to  forward  the  ending  of  hos- 
tilities that  each  side  publicly  professes 
as  its  goal. 

I  ara  even  more  distressed  over  the 
reported  treatment  of  prisoners  which 
seems  to  be  a  systematic  attempt  to  deny 
the  physical  and  psychological  needs  of 
the  soldiers.  I  read  these  reports  with 
horror^parading  woimded  prisoners 
through  the  streets  of  Hanoi  to  raise  the 
morale  of  the  North  Vietnamese:  inade- 
quate medical  care  and  diets:  and  con- 
stant solitary  confinement. 

There  remains  some  1.355  U.S.  per- 
sonnel that  remain  unaccounted  for  and 
of  these  only  401  have  been  tentatively 
confirmed  as  prisoners.  Among  these 
prisoners  is  Lt.  Everett  Alvarez,  Jr,,  a 
young  Navy  pilot  from  California,  who 
was  shot  down  and  captured  in  the  initial 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  retaliatory  strikes.  That 
was  August  1964.  Since  then  his  wife  has 
received  little  information  during  her  5 
long  years  of  waiting  at  home.  All  that 
Mrs.  Alvarez  has  received  is  a  handful 
of  letters  and  an  occasional  picture.  One 
picture  that  Mrs.  Alvarez  did  receive  was 
that  of  her  husband  being  paraded 
through  the  streets  of  Hanoi  past  jeering 
crowds.  The  fact  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese consider  Lieutenant  Alvarez  as 
a  political  prisoner  in  no  way  diminishes 
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their  moral  responsibility  for  allowing 
him  humane  treatment. 

The  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  should  adhere  to 
the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949  on  the 
treatment  of  prisoners,  and  I  hope  that 
they  can  be  guided  by  a  sense  of  common 
humanity.  It  is  hoped  that  as  the  efforts 
for  a  cease  fire  continue  the  North  Viet- 
namese can  be  led  by  this  basic  sense  of 
common  humanity  and  inform  the  fami- 
lies and  friends  of  these  prisoners  as  far 
as  their  status  and  allow  the  interchange 
of  mail. 

In  accordance  with  my  concern  for  the 
treatment  of  these  prisoners  in  Vietnam 
and  my  sympathy  for  their  families  and 
friends,  I  am  submitting  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  humane  treatment  of  pris- 
oners by  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 


HOW  NOT  TO  MAIL  A  LETTER 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  19.  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  on  Tuesday  a  key  vote  will  be  held 
in  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  as  to  whether  or  not  we  will 
have  a  legitimate  postal  reform  and  I  am 
looking  forward  to  the  basic  decision 
the  committee  will  reach. 

It  was  therefore  with  great  interest 
that  I  noted  a  vei-y  effective  editorial  in 
the  Monday.  September  15.  Chicago  Daily 
News  which  properly  emphasized  the  fact 
that  Congress  should  consider  this  mat- 
ter from  the  standpoint  of  public  welfare 
and  set  aside  any  partisan  views  and 
provide  for  long  needed  postal  reform. 

The  editorial  follows: 

How  Not  To  Mail  a  Letter 

Now  that  Congress  is  In  session  again,  it 
ought  to  get  back  to  work  on  postal  reform. 
Tlie  need  1e  self-evident,  painfully  so,  and  the 
congressmen  have  before  them  a  number  of 
proposals  that  have  everything  in  their  favor 
except  one.  Politics. 

Most  prominent  and  inclusive  of  the  meas- 
ures is  the  administration's.  It  would  estab- 
lish a  public  corporation  that  could  put  the 
postal  system  on  a  business  basis,  sheltered 
from  political  interference  and  meddling.  It 
could  hire  its  own  people,  set  its  own  rates 
and  salaries,  issue  bonds  and  even  balance 
its  books.  This  proposal  arose  during  the  pre- 
vious administration,  largely  as  the  result  of 
a  study  made  by  a  special  commission.  That 
it  survived  the  change  of  parties  in  Washing- 
ton is  one  Indication  of  its  merit. 

The  postal  corporation,  however,  has  met 
the  expected  opposition.  The  postal  unions, 
comfortable  in  the  present  arrangement,  fear 
change  as  a  threat  to  their  power,  and  their 
accustomed  profitable  bargaining  with  legis- 
lators for  mutual  support.  Third-class  mail- 
ers, now  favored  by  a  bargain  rate,  have  pro- 
tested the  corporation's  "top  priority  em- 
phasis on  the  break-even  goal,  rather  than  on 
service  as  the  top  consideration."  And  some 
congressmen  of  course  don't  want  to  lose 
patronage  and  the  general  political  power 
that  Is  created  by  control  over  a  large,  expen- 
sive operation. 

If  all  the  protests  were  heeded,  then  noth- 
ing would  be  done,  contrary  to  all  the  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  reform.  Costs  continue  to 
rise,    efficiency    continues    to    diminish,    It 
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grows  ever  more  dlfflcult  to  get  a  piece  of 
mall  from  here  to  there. 

There  has  been  one  hopeful  development. 
The  Senate  has  passed  President  Nixon's  blU 
to  end  political  patronage  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  postmasters  Even  there,  however. 
Sen.  John  Sherman  Cooper  (R-Ky.i  com- 
plained that  since  1933  the  Republicans  had 
been  unable  to  appoint  any  postmasters  ex- 
cept for  a  few  during  the  Elsenhower  years. 
The  Republicans,  he  said,  should  be  given  at 
least  two  years  of  such  patronage.  "We  never 
could  catch  up,"  he  said,  "but  we  could  have 
15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  post  offices." 

It  will  be  a  banner  day  for  the  public  wel- 
fare when  Congress  leaves  off  such  partisan 
bickering  and  simply  opts  for  a  postal  sys- 
tem designed  to  provide  maximum  service  at 
minimum  cost. 
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scendent  of  Samuel  Slater.  So  my  interest 
was  more  than  casual. 
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The  administration  has  left  too  large  an  ares 
unpoliced  If  not  unexplored. 


VACATION   IN   RHODE   ISLAND 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  19,  1969 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  great  Stat« 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions, I  was  pleased  to  read  an  article  in 
the  September  16  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  'jy  Mr.  Myron  Glaser  who 
recently  vacationed  in  Rhode  Island.  One 
of  the  sites  he  mentions  is  the  old  Slater 
Mill  which  is  in  my  district.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  include  his  article  in  the 
Record  for  the  edification  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

A  Lot  or  Travel  in  a  Small  Package 
(By  Myron  Glaser) 

Rhode  Island  Is.  as  everyone  knows,  the 
smallest  state  In  the  Union.  Drive  in  any  di- 
rection a  maximum  of  40  miles  from  its 
capital.  Proridence.  and  you  are  in  another 
state.  As  its  exceptionally  well  informed  tour- 
ist promotion  chief.  Leonard  J.  Panagglo.  says 
it:  A  drive  across  Rhode  Island  occupies  just 
a  sneeze  in  a  New  England  trip. 

Yet.  to  spend  a  long  weekend  there,  which 
my  wife  and  I  did  with  a  Washington  travel 
group  last  week,  is  a  real  eye-opener.  Rhode 
Island  has  more  history,  more  resort  areas 
and  exciting  travel  meccas  per  square  mile 
than  most  any  place  I  have  hitherto  visited. 

The  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tion (a  long  name  for  a  small  state) .  received 
its  charter  from  King  Charles  II  of  England 
In  1663.  "The  state  declared  its  independence 
from  England  two  months  ahead  of  the  other 
12  colonies.  In  Rhode  Island  they  celebrate 
Independence  Day  twice. 

The  July  4  parade  in  the  town  of  Bristol  Is 
nationally  famous.  The  red.  white  and  blue 
strlplngs  down  the  middle  of  the  streets  of 
Bristol  are  still  there.  This  patriotic  explosion 
draws  about  100.000  spectators.  Bristol  is  a 
lovely  old  community  and  home  of  the  Gib- 
son girl. 

My  first  sightseeing  spectacular  was  a  place 
I  have  long  desired  to  see.  the  original  Slater 
Mill  in  Pawtucket.  near  Providence.  Samuel 
Slater  arrived  in  Rhode  Island  In  1789.  listed 
as  an  agricultural  worker.  Actually  he  had 
worked  in  English  spinning  mills  and  had 
memorized  the  details  of  the  complicated 
Arkwrlght  Spinning  Jenny,  the  use  of  which 
was  giving  England  a  world  textile  monop>oly. 

Backed  by  financier  Moses  Brown.  Slater 
built  a  mill  on  the  Blackstone  River  at  Paw- 
tucket. reproduced  a  Spinning  Jenny,  and 
using  water  power  started  the  industrial  rev- 
olution In  America.  My  good  friend,  Arnold 
Welles,  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  is  a  direct  de- 
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HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  19,  1969 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  persistent 
inflation  which  besets  the  American 
economy  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  seri- 
ous problem. 

For  this  reason,  it  seems  to  many  ob- 
servers a  mistake  not  to  wield  the  powers 
of  persuasion  and  public  opinion  to  roll 
back  unjustified  hikes  in  prices  and 
wages. 

An  editorial  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  September  17.  titled  "Wage- 
Price  Rivets?"  sums  up  the  matter  par- 
ticularly well.  I  should  like  to  call  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Wage-Price    Rivets? 

The  suggestion  that  Washington  should 
rivet  wage  and  price  controls  on  the  infla- 
tion-rocketing American  economy  keeps  bob- 
bing up.  Almost  certainly,  no  such  controls — 
not  even  guldeposts — will  be  applied  by  a 
Republican  administration.  But  the  question 
persists — how  halt  this  runaway  wage  and 
price  situation  without  applying  direct 
controls? 

The  "new  economics."  it  has  frequently 
been  admitted,  knows  how  to  stir  up  the 
economy,  get  it  moving,  even  touch  off  an 
inflation.  Curbing  a  hot  situation  is  much 
more  difficult.  The  rulebook  answers  haven't 
worked  swiftly  enough. 

Probably  the  biggest  economic  mistake 
made  by  the  Nixon  administration  was  to 
announce  that  it  would  not  intervene  or  in- 
terfere in  any  wage  and  price  decisions.  This 
was  abdicating  responsibility  in  a  key  area. 
The  administration  intended  to  protest 
quietly  to  industry  and  labor  about  their  in- 
flationary moves,  but  this  was  a  very  muted 
"jawbone  approach."  Industry  and  labor 
could  see  that  the  road  was  clear  to  do  just 
about  as  they  pleased. 

The  question  is.  how  much  should  an  ad- 
ministration do.  effectively,  short  of  applying 
direct  wage-price  handcuffs?  There  are  of 
course  all  the  indirect  weapons  now  being 
employed:  the  tax  surcharge,  tight  money 
restraints,  postponement  of  federal  ( and 
state)  construction  projects,  budget  hold- 
do'wns.  At  long  last,  these  apparently  are 
beginning  to  have  impact. 

But  in  the  wage-price  field  the  weapons 
shelf  is  not  totally  bare,  certainly  not  In 
an  economy  where  government  has  massive 
impact  through  quotas,  contracts,  subsidies, 
and  tariffs.  For  one  thing,  there  could  be 
much  more  publicity.  Harvard's  Prof.  Otto 
Eckstein  suggests  that  a  Washington  staff 
publicize  every  wage  and  price  decision  by 
specific  industries.  The  idea  would  be  to 
rally  public  opinion  against  "irresponsible" 
decisions. 

Others  have  suggested  that  government 
take  steps  to  penalize  industries  which  mis- 
behave. As  by  lifting  the  protection  of  im- 
port quotas  to  an  oil  industry  which  raised 
prices.  Or  by  switching  government  con- 
tracts away  from  a  price-raising  steel  com- 
pany, as  did  the  Kennedy  administration. 
Another  suggestion  is  the  limitation  of  wage 
contracts  to  one  year's  duration,  which  might 
or  might  not  have  restraining  effect. 

What  needs  stressing  is  that  a  determined 
regime  has  many  ways  of  applying  pressures, 
this   side   of   complete   wage-price   controls. 


DANGERS  FACE  NATIONAL 
PARK  LANDS 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  CALlrORNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  19,  1969 

Mr.  COHEXAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  attention  a  copy 
of  a  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Katharine 
Miller  Johnson,  wife  of  the  late  Con- 
gressman Clem  Miller,  to  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  New  York  Times,  concerning 
Point  Reyes  National  Sejishore. 

You  will  remember  that  the  original 
legislation  to  establish  Point  Reyes  was 
introduced  by  the  late  Congressman 
Miller  and  myself  some  9  years  ago.  This 
project  has  still  not  yet  reached  frui- 
tion. 

During  this  period  Katharine  Miller 
Johnson  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
fight  to  complete  the  Point  Fleyes  proj- 
ect. Mrs.  Johnson's  letter  is  an  articulate 
restatement  of  the  Point  Reyes  story.  I 
commend  her  for  her  initiative  and  rec- 
ommend her  analysis  for  the  review  of 
my  colleagues. 

I  also  submit  for  the  Record  two  re- 
prints from  the  Times — one  an  editorial 
on  Point  Reyes,  the  other  an  article  on 
national  parks.  Both  call  attention  to 
the  dangers  facing  national  park  lands 
because  of  inadequate  appropriations. 

The  letter  and  items  follow: 

Washington.  DC 

September  5,  1969. 
Mr.  John  B.  Oakes, 

Editorial  Page  Editor,  The  New  York  Times, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Oakes:  Your  fine  editorial  of  Au- 
gust 31.  "FHJint  Reyes  Going"  combined  with 
Gladwin  Hill's  impressive  story  of  August  5 
"Point  Reyes,  a  Patchwork  Park  in  Trouble."" 
spells  out  what  threatens  to  be  a  tragic  loss 
to  the  American  people,  an  excellent  example 
of  the  current  conservation  crisis. 

In  1962.  the  Congress  set  aside  this  Na- 
tional Seashore  in  Northern  California.  Lo- 
cated within  two  hours  or  less  of  five  million 
people,  in  an  area  visited  by  countless  tour- 
ists from  every  state,  are  these  53,000  un- 
spoiled acres  of  dramatic  scenery,  abundant 
wild  life  and  45  shore  miles  for  people  to 
enjoy.  It  has  been  estimated  that  only  2% 
of  the  Nation's  60.000  coastal  miles  are  now 
in  public  ownership. 

The  California  Legislature  has  just  re- 
affirmed the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
State  for  the  Seashore.  Yet  bulldozers  are 
now  preparing  for  subdivision  because  the 
Budget  Bureau,  directly  under  the  Control 
of  President  Nixon,  has  not  yet  approved  the 
Interior  Department's  request  lor  funds 
needed  to  buy  the  remaining  30.640  acres  of 
land  still  in  private  ownership. 

Since  land  prices  around  large  cities  are 
going  up  faster  than  the  cost  of  borro'wnng 
money  (in  the  case  of  Point  Reyes,  four  times 
since  1962).  it  becomes  only  prudent  and 
conservative  to  spend  the  money  no^w. 

Tragically,  however,  the  Budget  Bureau 
has  cut  the  $200  million  Congress  authorized 
for  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
(source  of  land  acquisition  fundsi  to  $124 
million,  leaving  after  pnor  commitments. 
$17  million  for  National  Park  Service  land 
purchases  (including  Point  Reyes i  for  the 
entire  nation  for  fiscal  1970).  Tliat  missing 
$76  million  muEt  be  restored. 
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Your  dramatic  article  of  September  1 
"Visitors  Are  Swaoiplng  Our  National  Parks" 
provides  a  bitter  foretaste  of  the  desp>erate 
needs  of  our  city  dwellers  to  escape  to  open 
space.  Population  growth  last  year  was  2% 
while  use  of  Point  Reyes  Increased  10':'^.  Use 
In  the  first  five  months  of  1969  has  Increased 
by  104 '~r   over  the  same  period  In  1968 

The  sums  needed  are  large,  but  should  be 
seen  In  the  light  of  billions  In  the  Federal 
budget  spent  for  Items  which  do  nothing  to 
sustain  the  human  spirit. 

By  approving  expenditure  of  enough  money 
for  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund, 
thus  preserving  Point  Reyes,  tlie  Delaware 
Water  Gap,  Indiana  Dunes  and  other  irre- 
placeable park  opportunities  President  Nixon 
should  now  act  upon  his  commitment  to 
conservation  proclaimed  last  week  at  the 
Redwoods  Park. 
Sincerely, 

Katherine  (Miller)  Johnson. 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times.  Aug.  31,  1969) 
Point  Reyes  Going 

The  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  project, 
north  of  Sin  Francisco.  Is  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  dying  of  financial  anemia  before  It  is 
even  half  completed. 

Seven  years  ago.  53.000  acres  of  Point  Reyes 
Peninsula  were  authorized  by  Congress  as  a 
nationett  seashore  to  preserve  wild  ocean 
beacbae: -sand  dunes,  rocky  headlands,  estu- 
aries, remote  canyons,  forested  ridges  and 
expanses  of  grassland  filled  with  wild  flowers. 

So  far,  only  22.000  acres  in  an  Irregular 
patchwork  of  Federal  land  have  been  pxir- 
chased.  Speculation  and  rising  land  costs 
are  expected  to  almost  double  the  price  of 
the  remaining  acreage. 

The  Nixon  Administration's  recent  cut  of 
•73  million  from  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  appropriation  needs  restora- 
tion— not  only  to  save  Point  Reyes  as  one  of 
the  major  scenic  seashore  .areas  in  the  coun- 
try, but  to  make  possible  many  other  urgent 
park  opportunities  that  may  soon  be  lost 
forever. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept    1.   1969) 

Visitors  Are  Swamping  National  Parks 
(By  Steven  V.  Roberts) 

YosEMiTE  National  P.^rk.  Calif..  Aug.  31.— 
They  came  :n  cars  and  trucks,  in  buses  and 
campers  and  trailers,  lumbering  through  the 
foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  toward  a 
Libor  Day  weekend  away  from  the  agonies 
of  city  life.  But  by  Thursday  evening  they 
read  this  sign  at  the  park  entrance:  ■•All 
campsites  are  full." 

That  warning  has  been  sounded  with  in- 
creasing frequency  this  year,  not  only  at 
the  national  parks  and  forests  but  also  at 
thousands  of  other  recreation  areas  across 
the  country. 

Pacillties  are  staggering  under  a  crush  of 
humanity.  Attendance  at  the  national  parks 
has  been  rising  at  least  7  per  cent  a  year. 
One  study  Indicates  that  even  if  population 
growth  is  discounted,  four  times  as  many 
people  are  visiting  the  parks  today  as  did 
20  years  ago. 

L.ist  year,  an  estimated  total  of  40  million 
people  visited  the  32  operative  national 
p.irks.  and  157  million  visitor  days — one  per- 
son staying  12  hours — were  recorded  at  more 
than  12,000  national  forest  service  units. 

Pa.k  cffi:ia;s  agree  thru  the  figures  add  up 
to  a  major  crisis.  As  Ernst  W.  Swanson,  a 
prolosscr  emeritus  of  economics  at  North 
C.iroline  State  College,  said  in  a  recent 
study: 

"While  we  may  grant  that  ai:  Americans 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
ni.uiy  wonders  our  natural,  historical  and 
cultural  .issrets  hold  for  us,  the  most  perti- 
nent, question  ensues:  Can  we  afford  a  bur- 
den of  visits  so  Immense  as  to  threaten  the 
existence  of  our  parks?" 

The  outlook  for  the  future  is  bleak. 

"Yosemite   will   still   be   the   same  size   50 
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years  from  now,"  said  Bryan  Harry,  the  park's 
chief  naturalist.  "We  can't  make  it  any  big- 
ger or  build  another  one.  The  population  is 
not  only  growing,  it  Is  becoming  more  afflu- 
ent and  more  mobile,  and  this  land  will 
become  even  more  precious  as  other  wild 
places  continue  to  shrink.  We  have  to  find 
a  way  to  cope  with  this  problem — and  we  are 
open  to  suggestions." 

The  roots  of  the  problem  are  fairly  obvi- 
ous. Affluence  has  spawned  a  whole  new  In- 
dustry— the  camping  unit  mounted  on  the 
back  of  a  pickup  truck— and  the  wilderness 
is  now  accessible  to  people  who  like  running 
water  end  soft  beds.  (In  lodges  and  cabins 
run  by  concessionaires,  accommodations  with 
baths  end  stoves  are  f.ir  more  popular  than 
rudimentary  units.) 

Vacations  are  longer,  and  new  superhigh- 
ways enable  travelers  to  reach  almost  any 
park  in  the  country  within  a  few  days.  The 
groXving  congestion  and  lack  of  green  space 
in  urbiin  are.is  Is  driving  more  people  out 
in  search  of  nature.  But  they  wind  up  cre- 
ating what  they  are  trying  to  escape. 

Yocatnlte,  only  a  day's  drive  from  S.in 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  most  overcrowded  park.  Conges- 
tion reaches  its  pealt  on  major  holidays,  and 
this  Utbor  Day  weekend  was  no  exception. 

A    CONSTANT   ROAB 

The  constant  roar  in  the  background  was 
not  a  waterfall,  but  traffic.  Transistor  radios 
blared  forth  the  latest  rock  tunes.  Parking 
was  at  a  premium.  Dozens  of  children  clam- 
bered over  the  recks  at  the  base  of  Yosemite 
Falls. 

Campsites,  pounded  into  dust  by  incessant 
use,  were  more  crowded  than  a  ghetto.  Even 
In  remote  areas,  cimpsrs  were  seldom  out  of 
sight  of  each  other.  The  whole  experience  was 
somethtlng  like  visiting  Disneyland  on  a 
Sunday. 

"People  who  used  to  come  to  Yosemite  for 
the  baauty  and  serenity  stay  away."  Mr. 
Harry  reported.  "Those  who  come  now  don't 
mind  the  crowds,  in  fact,  they  like  them. 
They  aj-e  sightseers,  and  they  come  for  the 
action.  They  don't  come  for  what  Yosemite 
really  has  to  offer." 

If  Yosemite  no  longer  appeals  to  the  pur- 
ist, it  has  become  a  "people's  park,"  an  en- 
joyable place  for  the  average  family  to  spend 
a  few  days. 

"It's  fco  quiet, '•  said  one  young  couple  from 
Oakland  as  they  stood  in  a  crowd  at  Yosemite 
P.ills.  "At  least  it's  quieter  than  the  city." 

IT    BEATS    ASPHALT 

Gary  Yaeck  of  Bakerjfleld  added:  "It  sure 
beats  concrete  and  asphalt.  My  son  caught 
three  flsh  this  morning — that's  a  pretty  big 
thrill." 

The  problems  of  congestion  are  not  limited 
to  Yosemaite,  nor  to  holiday  weekends.  Over- 
crowding is  a  way  of  life  for  the  national 
parks,  giving  rise  to  problems  such  as  the 
followiag: 

The  fish  stock  at  Yellowstone  is  so  de- 
pleted that  people  over  12  are  now  prohibited 
from  uelng  live  bait.  Fish  tend  to  swallow 
live  bait  and  half  of  them  die  even  when 
thrown  back. 

Lakes  in  Superior  National  Forest  in  Min- 
nesota are  becoming  polluted  from  excessive 
use  by  campsrs.  Algae  fed  by  nutrients  In 
human  waste  is  beginn  ng  to  form  in  even 
the  remo'est  lakes,  and  forest  officials  are 
desperately  trying  to  "toilet  train"  the  flood 
of  inexperienced  campers. 

Camping  in  the  back  country  of  the  High 
Sierras  is  becoming  so  popular  that  officials 
of  Sequoia  National  Park  In  California  are 
thinking  of  Installing  sanitary  facilities  at 
the  more  popular  campsites.  In  the  back 
country  of  Yosemite  there  is  no  more  room 
to  bury  garbage.  Campeis  are  now  required 
to  carry  their  garbage  out  with  them. 

More  than  10,000  boatmen  will  ride  the 
Colorado  River  through  the  Grand  Canyon 
this  yetr.  Last  year  only  3,000  did  It — as 
many  at  made  the  trip  la  all  previous  years 
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combined  Trails  leading  from  the  rlm  to  the 
canyon  floor  arc  in  danger  of  erodin:'  from 
overuse  and  must  constantly  be  repaired. 

Traffic  jams  are  common  on  Trail  Ridge 
Road,  a  highway  rising  more  than  12.000 
feet  in  the  wilderness  of  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park  in  Colorado.  Cars  are  some- 
lim3s  bac'ied  up  for  20  miles  in  Great  Smokv 
Mountains  Park  in  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina;  commercial  vehicles  were  recently 
banned  from  park  roads  and  traffic  lights 
were  installed.  Many  parks,  have  Ins.ituted 
one-way  road  systems. 

Older  parks,  such  as  Yellowstcn?  and  Yo- 
semite, are  laboring  under  the  handican  (  f 
antiquated  sewage  plants.  Spring  floods 
cau=ed  the  system  to  break  down  here  this 
year,  and  raw  sewage  poured  into  the  Merced 
River.  On  big  weekends,  when  the  winds  are 
wrong,  trpccs  of  smog  hang  over  1113  Yosem- 
ite Vnllcyj. 

T.-.e  nsfmal  destruction  of  plants  and  wild- 
life by  huge  crowds  is  compounrled  by  van- 
dalism. Slgn.s  are  torn  down.  ben:hes  broken, 
doors  ripped  off  their  hinges.  Pilfering  be- 
came such  a  problem  at  the  Petrified  Fcrest 
In  Arizona  that  officials  bought  some  petri- 
fied wood  and  now  give  it  out  free  to  anyone 
tempted  to  smuggle  home  an  exhibit  from 
the  park. 

SerlDus  crime  rose  67.6  per  cent  !n  national 
parks  last  year,  as  opprserl  to  16  p?r  cent  for 
the  country  as  a  whole.  Thievery  and  hooli- 
ganism are  rising  problems.  After  repeated 
nasty  incidents,  Siblna  National  F.^rest  near 
Tucson.  Ariz.,  had  to  be  clo  ed  down  after 
darlj.  In  some  areas,  rangeis  travel  only  In 
pairs. 

All  thli  has  park  officials  very  ccnserned. 

"Our  challenge."  said  F.ed  Nova'c,  Western 
regional  director  of  the  Naticnal  Park  Serv- 
ice, "is  to  strike  a  balance  between  protect- 
ing our  resources  and  providing  for  their 
use  and  enjoyment." 

In  the  pist.  the  emphasis  has  been  on  use. 
Vait  publicity  c.impalgns  ur:?ed  people  to 
visit  the  parks  and  officials  took  great  pride 
in  their  burgeoning  statistics.  Now  the  stress 
is  swinging  toward  protection. 

"We  used  to  say.  Welcome,  we're  here  to 
serve  you,'  "  said  one  park  cfBrilal.  "Now  we 
say,  'Sorry,  we  have  as  many  as  we  can  take; 
you'll  have  to  come  back  later.'  " 

FIXED    NTTMBER    OF    SITES 

In  the  last  year  or  two,  national  parks  and 
forests  have  taken  several  steps  toward  regti- 
lating  the  use  of  their  facilities  In  the  past, 
people  were  allowed  to  camp  wherever  they 
could  find  room.  Now,  most  parks  have  a 
set  number  of  campsites.  Wr.en  they  are 
full,  no  cue  else  Is  allowed  to  camp  anywhere 
in  the  park. 

Offl;lals  are  also  considering  user  fees  for 
campsites  (they  are  now  free)  and  reserva- 
tion systems  (they  are  now  on  first-come 
first-served  basis).  The  theory  Is  that  fees 
would  make  some  other  places,  such  as  pri- 
vate campt-trounds,  more  attractive.  And  some 
people  would  stay  home  If  they  did  not  have 
reservations,  rather  than  wander  fruitlessly 
from  place  to  place  as  they  do  now. 

Many  officials  are  considering  plans  where- 
by people  would  leave  their  cars  outside  a 
park  and  travel  in  by  buses  or  other  group 
carriers.  An  experiment  will  soon  begin  here 
in  which  tourists  visiting  the  Wawona  Grove 
of  Sequoia  trees  will  park  some  distance 
away  and  be  brought  to  the  grove  by  hus. 

HARD     TO     DIVERT     TOURISTS 

Offliials  talk  about  efforts  to  divert  people 
av.-ay  from  the  more  popular  places,  but  that 
is  extremely  difficult. 

"Everyone  wants  to  see  Yosemite  Valley, 
the  giant  sequoias  and  Old  Faithful,"  said 
one  official.  "These  are  the  things  they've 
always  read  about." 

The  State  of  Oregon  Is  so  concerned  about 
the  Influx  of  tourists  that  it  recently  dropped 
its  advertising  campaign  to  attract  more  visi- 
tors. Gov.  Tom  McCall  announced  that  gaso- 
line tax  revenues,  formerly  used  for  adver- 
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tlsing,  would  be  diverted  to  an  antUittering 
campaign. 

A  national  plan  for  outdoor  recreation 
now  being  prepared  for  President  Nixon  is 
reported  to  suggest  that  industries  and 
schools  should  stagger  their  vacation  sched- 
ules. A  second  recommendation,  according  to 
park  officials,  is  that  more  recreational  facil- 
ities should  be  developed  closer  to  urban 
areas.  The  true  wilderness  would  then  be 
left  to  those  who  are  looking  more  for  tran- 
quility than  recreation. 

FOR    SCATTERED    FACILITIES 

Another  frequent  proposal  is  that  na- 
tional parks  should  build  more  facilities  in 
unused  areas  and  not  concentrate  visitors  in 
small  sections.  Officials  point  out,  however, 
that  funds  for  new  construction  are  being 
devoured  by  rising  maintenance  costs,  es- 
peclallv  with  so  many  inexperienced  campers 
coming  to  the  parks  for  the  first  time.  The 
proposal  also  excites  the  wrath  of  conserva- 
tionists. 

"When  you  go  outside  Yosemite  Valley," 
explained  Mr.  Harry,  "the  waterfalls  you  find 
are  exciting  because  they  are  so  wild  and 
you're  bv  yourself.  If  you  build  a  road  to 
them,  they"  lose  their  charm.  The  beauty  of 
the  back  country  is  in  its  solitude.  It's  an 
Illusion  to  say  that  all  you  have  to  do  is 
open  more  territory.  If  you  do,  you'll  ruin 
it." 

FUNDS    FOR    265    UNITS 

The  budget  for  the  National  Park  Service 
this  vear  is  almost  $130-million,  up  from 
$125.5-mmion  last  year.  But  that  is  needed 
to  maintain  265  different  units.  Including 
the  32  national  parks,  covering  more  than  27 
million  acres.  Professrr  Swanson  estimates 
that  the  service  could  easily  use  double  its 
current  appropriation. 

Even  if  new  parkland  is  pvirchased.  offi- 
cials now  believe  that  they  will  ultimately 
have  to  limit  access  to  the  parks.  A  study 
is  being  made  to  determine  precisely  when  a 
park  becomes  saturated  and  starts  to  lose  its 
essential  character.  The  idea  is  abhorrent  to 
many  officials,  but  some  of  them  are  con- 
vinced that  the  only  alternative  Is  the  grad- 
ual destruction  of  the  national  parks. 

"I  sometimes  remember,"  said  Mr.  Harry, 
"a  study  an  ecologist  once  did  about  musk- 
rats.  When  they  first  moved  into  a  marsh- 
land they  lived  In  peace.  But  when  the  marsh 
filled  to  overflowing,  the  muskrats  started 
pilfering  and  fighting  with  each  other  Final- 
ly they  killed  the  marsh  and  they  all  died. 
Maybe  that's  the  point  we  are  at." 
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OPERATION  INTERCEPT 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 


HONORING      ROBERT      KENNEDY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  19,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  15  months  that  have  passed  since 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy's  tragic  death 
we  have  perhaps  only  begun  to  fully  ap- 
preciate the  greatness  of  this  man. 

With  the  passage  of  time  we  have 
sought  appropriate  ways  to  commemo- 
rate his  persistent  efforts  to  translate  our 
national  ideals  into  reality.  Immediately 
after  his  death,  I  asked  the  Postmaster 
General  to  honor  the  late  Senator  Ken- 
nedy with  a  commemorative  stamp.  To- 
day I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolution 
calling  for  the  issuance  of  a  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  memorial  stamp. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  with  me 
in  honoring  this  national  leader  who  so 
passionately  loved  our  coimtry  and  its 
people — and  who,  in  his  search  for  jus- 
tice and  peace,  touched  the  hearts  and 
inspired  the  minds  of  all. 


OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  19.  1969 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration's  vaunted  Operation  In- 
tercept, to  curb  drug  smuggling.  api>ar- 
ently  was  opened  yesterday,  by  teams  of 
inspectors  who  searched  every  car  enter- 
ing the  United  States  from  the  Tijuana. 
Mexico,  area. 

Although  ti-aflic  was  backed  up  for 
miles  as  a  result  of  all  this  new  activity, 
early  reports  indicate  that  few,  if  any, 
illegal  narcotics  hauls  were  actually 
seized. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  well  Oiiera- 
tion  Intercept  will  work.  Perhaps  it  will 
proceed  more  smoothly  after  a  shake- 
down period. 

Speaking  generally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
plaud any  significant  moves  by  the  U.S. 
Government,  acting  alone  or  in  concert 
with  Mexico,  to  curb  the  trafficking  in 
drugs  between  our  two  countries. 

Operation  Intercept  would  appear  to 
have  many  valuable  features,  especially 
the  proposals  for  strengthening  the  bor- 
der manpower  of  the  Customs  Bureau, 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  and  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service,  and  for  utilizing  new 
sensory  equipment  for  detecting  both 
smugglers  and  certain  types  of  drugs. 

I  would  hope,  though,  that  the  addi- 
tional personnel  to  be  assigned  to  the 
border  will  remain  there  on  a  permanent 
basis.  Since  I  first  came  to  Congress 
nearly  7  years  ago.  I  have  been  calling 
for  a  more  realistic  allocation  of  man- 
power in  the  border  areas,  and  I  am 
currently  cosponsoring  legislation  to  au- 
thorize 70  more  Customs  inspectors  at 
the  California  ports  of  San  Ysidro  and 
Calexico. 

It  would  be  imfortunate  if  the  extra 
agents  assigned  under  Operation  Inter- 
cept were  to  be  left  at  the  border  only 
for  a  one-shot  swoop — for  the  sort  of 
exercise  that  might  genei-ate  some  favor- 
able publicity  but  would  accomplish  little 
lasting  good. 

I  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  lack 
of  any  reference  in  the  plans  for  Opera- 
tion Intercept  to  the  grave  problems 
posed  by  the  unregulated  flow  of  dan- 
gerous drugs  from  our  country  to  Mexico. 
I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  the 
narcotics  problem  is  as  much  ours  as 
Mexico's.  Any  crackdown  on  the  traffick- 
ing of  drugs  across  the  border,  to  be 
truly  comprehensive,  should  include  some 
positive  actions  by  our  Government  to 
control  the  U.S.  pill  trade  with  Mexico. 
There  have  been  reliable  estimates  that 
these  exporus  from  the  United  States, 
when  combined  with  Mexican-made  pills. 
would  provide  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  Mexico  with  100  pills  per  year. 
I  believe  our  President  already  has 
powers,  under  the  Export  Control  Act, 
to  strike  a  crippling  blow  aaainst  the 
traffickers  in  dangerous  drugs.  For  under 
this  act,  the  Chief  Executive  is  empow- 
ered to  regulate  any  outgoing  commodity 
if  he  can  show  that  it  impairs  our  na- 
tional security.  Can  anyone  argue  that 
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today's  flow  of  dangerous  drugs  is  not  a 
matter  of  national  security? 

Finally.  I  continue  to  have  serious 
reservations  about  the  wisdom  of  the 
idea  now  reportedly  imder  study  in  the 
Defense  Department  of  putting  Tijuana 
off  limits  to  U.S.  military  personnel. 

I  have  repeatedly  stated  my  opposition 
this  this  proposal,  most  recently  during 
a  special  order  2  weeks  ago.  I  can  see  no 
justification  m  treating  our  ser\icemen 
as  second-class  citizens.  The  courts  have 
ruled  that  U.S.  civilians  cannot  be  denied 
entr>-  to  Mexico,  and  service  personnel 
are  involved  in  proportionately  far  fewer 
narcotics  arrests  in  the  Tijuana  area 
than  other  categories  of  U.S.  citizens. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  insert  at 
this  point  an  article  from  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  which  deivribes  the 
rather  torturous  beginnings  of  Operation 
Intercept; 

Anti-Drug  Check  Held  on  Border 
San  Diego.  Calif..  Sept.  18.— U.S.  Customs 
agents  slapped  a  blitz  inspection  on  car  traf- 
fic crossing  the  border  at  San  Diego  today  in 
a  test  run  for  the  forthcoming  ■Operation 
Intercept"  dope  crackdown 

Cars  backed  up  more  than  three  miles 
The  Justice  Department  had  promised  a 
24-hour  vehlcle-by-vehlcle  inspection  of  cars 
at  the  Mexican  border  as  part  of  the  multi- 
agency  anti-narcotics  drive.  An  hour-and-a- 
haU  test  was  tried  today  at  the  Tijuana 
crossing. 

Both  San  Diego  and  Tijuana  business  in- 
terests were  furious  at  delays  caused  by  the 
delay  and  fearful  of  how  the  threat  of  the 
impending  Operation  Intercept  might  affect 
commerce  and  tourism  on  both  sides  of  the 
busy  border. 

One  government  spokesman  said  the  test 
run  delayed  cars  only  a  half-hour  But  border 
businessmen  said  a  half-hour  delay  Is  normal 
for  crossing  the  line  at  busy  hours. 

Another  government  official  said  the  delay 
was  closer  to  an  hour  and  a  half  today. 

Deputy  U.S.  Attorney  General  Richard  G. 
Kleindienst  has  promised  that  Operation  In- 
tercept, planned  for  the  near  future,  will  be 
the  biggest  frontal  assault  on  driig  iraffio 
across  the  border  in  history. 


BICYCLING  IN  THE  NATIONS 
CAPITAL 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    M*BYL-AND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  19.  1969 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  inter- 
ested in  multiple  choice  of  commuter 
transportation  for  the  Washington  area. 
it  was  with  more  than  passing  interest 
that  I  noticed  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Washington  Star  an  article  about  a 
group  of  citizens  who  were  solving  their 
own  transportation  problems  by  way  of 
the  bicycle. 

These  people  travel  to  and  from  work 
each  day  by  bicycle.  They  have  formed 
an  organization— the  Bicycle  Commuters 
Council — to  publicize  the  advantages  of 
bicycle  commuting,  and  to  encouraee 
various  programs  that  would  improve  the 
bicyclists"  lot. 

Several  of  my  constituents  commute 
by  bicycle  every  day  in  the  Washington 
area.  Mr.  William  H.  Speck,  an  attorney, 
pedals  regularly  from  Bethcsda  lo  his 
office  in  the  Navy  Department.  Dr.  Ly- 
man Smith,  a  bot9nist  at  the  Smithso- 
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nlan  Institution  in  downtown  Wasiiing- 
ton,  commutes  by  bicycle  from  his  home 
in  Kensington,  Md.  They  are  typical  of 
a  number  of  people  in  my  district  who 
bicycle  to  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  my  interest  in 
the  work  of  these  advocates  of  "pedal 
power,'  they  have  sent  me  a  letter  ex- 
plaining their  ideas  and  discussing  their 
plans  to  increase  the  number  of  bicycle 
commuters  in  the  Washington  area.  I 
want  to  share  with  other  Members  of  the 
House  the  letter  which  the  members  of 
the  Bicycle  Commuters  Council  sent  to 
me: 

September  8,  1969. 

De.*r  Congressman  Gude:  We  are  address- 
ing you  as  a  member  of  the  House  District 
Committee  who  has  demonstrated  a  consid- 
erable Interest  In  a  solution  to  the  transpor- 
tation problems  of  the  city  and  the  metro- 
politan area. 

We  feel,  and  we  are  sure  you  will  agree, 
thai  today  we  want  to  have  a  city  which  has 
a  carefully  planned  system  of  transportation. 
It  should  provide  for  all  mode.s.  but  provide 
for  them  In  harmony  with  life  of  the  city. 
We  feel  that  bicycling  should  have  a  part  in 
such  a  plan. 

The  bicycle  is  usually  considered  Just  a 
form  nT  recreation  in  this  country.  However, 
tt  can  tJe  a  serious  mode  of  commuter  trans- 
port. Bicycles  could  provide  quick  and  inex- 
pensive transportation  for  large  numbers  of 
commuters — and  they  could  do  so  without 
creating  pollution,  noise,  traffic,  or  parking 
problems. 

The  bicycle  is  making  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  transportation  right  now  in 
many  nations.  In  Amsterdam — a  national 
capital  with  roughly  the  same  population  and 
climatic  conditions  as  Washln^on — 200.000 
people  bicycle  to  work  every  day 

Washington,  of  course,  has  nowhere  near 
this  number  of  bicycle  commuters — but  there 
are  more  than  you  may  think.  And  we  be- 
lieve that  the  government  could  increase  the 
number  easily  and  inexpensively.  We  have 
made  specific  recommendlatlons  to  the  D.C. 
government  of  actions  It  should  take  to  en- 
courage bike  transportation  in  this  city. 

As  a  first  step,  we  propose  demonstration 
bicycle  routes  to  bring  commuters  to  the 
Federal  Tr;angle  from  three  different  resi- 
dential areas.  The  estimated  cost  for  the 
three  routes  total  $20,000.  This  amount — 
which  would  purchase  less  than  10  yards  of 
modern  superhighway — could  provide  thou- 
sands of  people  with  safe,  easy,  clearly 
marked  routes  to  work.  If  the  demonstration 
Is  successful,  we  propose  extension  of  the 
original  routes,  and  additional  routes  to  serve 
other  commuters,  shoppers,  and  tourists. 

The  bicycle  is  not  a  panacea  for  Washing- 
ton's traffic  morass;    but  given  a  chance.  It 
can  help.  We  submit  that  this  city  can  and 
should  give  bikes  a  chance. 
Yours  sincerely, 
The  Bicycle  Commuters  Council. 
Thomas  R.  Reid  HI, 
WiLCOMB  Washburn, 

Cochairmen. 


THE  PRICE  OF  PROTEST:  THE  CUT 
IN  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  INTERN  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

of    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  19.  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  defeat  of  the  Gibbons 
amendment  during  the  consideration  of 
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the  legislative  branch  appropriations  bill 
for  1970  was  a  disappointment  to  me. 

Nonetheless,  a  recent  paper  by  Judy 
LaBelle  of  Wlnneconne,  Wis.,  remains 
well  worth  the  consideration  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

Miss  LaBelle  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  in  tracing  the  history  and  results  of 
the  House  intern  program. 

There  is  a  need,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  stu- 
dents to  learn  the  legislative  process.  The 
internship  is  by  far  the  best  way,  but,  in 
order  to  be  successful  for  all,  there  is  a 
need  for  guidelines.  Miss  LaBelle  has 
outlined  one  student's  recommended 
guidehnes  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
review  this  excellent  paper  as  we  give 
consideration  in  the  time  ahead  to  the 
future  of  the  intern  program. 

The  paper  follows: 
The  I^ice  op  Protest:   The  Cut  in  Appro- 
priations FOR  the  Congressional  Intern 
Procram 

(By  Judith  La  Belle) 
ch\pti  r.  I.  THE  concept  of  the  congressional 

INTERN 

Theie  has  been  an  unfortunately  scant 
amount  of  research  done  on  the  nature  and 
use  of  college  interns  In  Congressional  ofHces. 
Most  published  references  to  it  are  found  In 
magazine  and  newspaper  articles  generated 
by  some  of  the  program 'te  more  controversial 
and  mifortunate  developments.  The  broad 
subject  of  Intern  programs  within  the  range 
of  the  entire  political  system  has,  however, 
been  scrutinized  by  a  small  number  of  writ- 
ers and  poUtlc.il  scientists. 

The  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  ascer- 
tain the  goals  and  value  of  the  intern  pro- 
gram as  seen  by  the  Interns,  educators,  and 
Congressmen  involved,  I  shall  propose  some 
suggestions  for  definite  improvements  which 
could  be  made  in  the  program  which  would 
Increase  Its  value  as  well  as  Its  probability 
of  being  refunded  under  H.R.  416. 

The  practice  of  having  college  students 
work  In  Congressional  offices  had  its  origins 
In  a  fortuitous  union  when  several  seem- 
ingly unrelated  factors  merged  at  one  Junc- 
ture in  time. 

"When  a  severe  shortage  of  heating  fuel 
developed  during  the  winter  of  1942-3,  insti- 
tutions engaged  in  non-essential  activity 
like  the  higher  education  of  women  were 
forced  to  close  for  the  cold  winter  months. 
Government  workers  were,  of  course,  in  great 
demand  at  this  time,  so  it  was  not  difficult 
for  the  Wellesley  College  Political  Science 
Department  to  arrange  for  a  small  number 
of  students  to  spend  this  long  vacation  In 
Washington  as  Interns,  So  "segan  the  Welles- 
ley  Washington  Intern  Program  .  .  .  this 
was  the  first  organized  attempt  at  the  under- 
graduate level  to  supplement  academic  study 
with  practical  experience  in  f)olltics.  The 
unlikely  combination  of  war  and  women 
started  a  trend  in  political  education  that  has 
become  increasingly  widespread. 

"By  1944  the  fuel  shortage  had  eased,  and 
the  college  year  resumed  its  normal  pattern. 
Wellesley  decided  to  continue  its  educa- 
tional experiment  in  Washington  but  shifted 
the  program  to  the  traditional  summer  vaca- 
tion period  where  it  has  remained  to  this 
day."  ' 

From  this  limited  war-time  measure  there 
developed  the  acceptance  and  use  of  col- 
lege students  In  Congressional  offices  through 
programs  sponsored  by  educational  institu- 
tions, private  organizations,  and  ultimately 
the  government  Itself. 

The  idea  of  the  college-sponsored  Intern 
took  root.  Several  schools,  especially  those 
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in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  began  to 
run  their  own  programs:  Princeton,  Colum- 
bia, Yale,  Cornell,  and  Vassar  sponsoring 
some  of  the  more  prominent.  These  programs 
operate  by  establishing  an  initial  contact 
with  one  Congressional  office  which  Is  will- 
ing to  cooperate.  The  major  task  and  re- 
sponsibility of  screening  and  selecting  the 
participating  students  is  accepted  by  the  in- 
stitution sponsoring  the  program.  In  most 
cases  the  selection  process  takes  into  account 
the  need  for  a  basic  compatibility  between 
the  philosophical  and  ideological  beliefs  of 
the  student  with  those  of  the  Congressional 
office  in  order  to  establish  a  visible  work- 
ing relationship.-  Efforts  are  made  lo  In- 
sure that  the  students  have  not  only  the 
skills,  but  also  the  matvirlty  lo  make  the  ac- 
tivities erf  the  semester  of  mutual  value  to 
both  parties  Involved.  Thus,  by  carefully 
selecting  and  preparing  the  students  to  par- 
ticipate, the  schools  "carve  out  a  place"  in 
one  particular  office,  assuring  the  continu- 
ation of  the  program,'  Throughout  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Internship,  close  and  careful  con- 
tact Is  maintained  between  the  student,  his 
academic  advisor  and  the  liaison  staff  mem- 
ber in  the  Congressional  office.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  intern  period  the  student's 
work  is  usually  graded  or  Judged  In  some 
m.mner. 

Intern  programs  rim  in  this  manner  are 
d;rected  toward  the  ultimate  accomplish- 
ment of  the  educational  objectives  for  intern 
programs  as  outlined  by  Dr.  Bernard  C.  Hen- 
nessy  in  "Political  Internships:  What  and 
Why."  The  objectives  are  as  follows: 

(1)  To  allow  the  student  to  experience  in 
a  realistic  situation,  and  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible as  an  actor  in  that  situation,  the  com- 
peting expectations  and  demands  of  political 
life,  and  the  methods  and  processes  by  which 
these  expectations  and  demands  are  met,  re- 
solved, resisted  or  compromised. 

(2)  To  provide  the  student  with  concrete 
examples  of  political  problem-solving  that 
can  be  compared  and  contrastet  with  the 
literature  used  In  the  academic  study  of 
politics, 

(3)  To  give  insight  and  understanding  that 
the  student  can  take  back  to  the  campus  for 
the  enrichment  of  his  further  studies, 

(4)  To  provide  the  student  with  practical 
and  political  knowledge  and  skills  with  which 
to  discharge  his  responsibilities  as  a  partici- 
pating citizen  in  a  self-governing  society, 
and 

(5)  And,  In  the  case  of  some  Interns  who 
choose  political  or  governmental  careers,  the 
Internship  provides  an  opportunity  to  try 
their  aptitude  and  skills  and  to  gain  Insight 
for  subsequent  employment.' 

As  Mr,  Hennessy  points  out.  these  objec- 
tives are  used  in  relation  to  the  standards 
set  by  the  National  Center  for  Education  in 
Politics  Executive  Committee  when  it  began 
its  participation  in  the  realm  of  internships 
in  1956.  Its  report  stated  that : 

"No  internship  program  should  be  under- 
taken unless  certain  requirements  are  met. 
Principle  among  these  are:  1)  careful  prepa- 
ration, by  development  cf  close  relations  with 
the  political  agencies  involved  (for  which 
purposes  instructor-political  leader  confer- 
ences are  Invaluable);  2)  detailed  planning 
for  intern  orientation  and  proper  identifica- 
tion of  responsibilities  to  be  assumed;  3) 
careful  academic  supervision,  with  mainte- 
nance of  ultimate  control  In  academic 
hands,"  ^ 

Prom  these  guidelines  and  objectives  it  is 
clear  that  the  organization  which  developed 
them,  the  National  Center  for  Education  in 
Politics  had  a  deep  understanding  of  the 
purpKDse  and  usefulness  of  the  intern  program 


>  Philip  N.  Phibb6,  "The  First  Twenty 
Years:  A  Study  of  Political  Participation  by 
Former  Student  Interns,"  Mimeographed, 
January  1966. 


=  Warren  Butler,  October  8,  1968.  interview. 

J  WilliaBi  Kendall,  October  1,  1968,  Inter- 
view. 

« Bernard  C,  Hennessy,  "Political  Intern- 
ships: What  and  Why,"  p.  12. 

*  Ibid,  p.  13. 
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purpose  and  usefulness  of  the  Intern  pro- 
gram. 

Prom  1947  to  1967  It  sponsored  and 
financed  thousands  of  student  and  faculty 
programs  for  political  education  including 
In  the  last  ten  years  of  the  organization's 
existence,  hundreds  (In  all  over  2,500)  poUt- 
Ical  internships. 

The  NCEP  program  was  developed  so  that 
the  responsibility  of  selecting  the  student 
participants  and  the  offices  In  which  they 
would  serve  rested  with  the  Regional  Affiliate 
and  the  academic  director  of  the  participat- 
ing Institution,  Thus  In  those  schools  desir- 
ing Congressional  internships.  It  rested  with 
the  program's  director  for  that  school  to 
seek  out  a  Congressional  office  willing  to 
participate  In  the  program,  establish  con- 
tact, and  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 
By  1963  the  Idea  of  participating  In  the 
government,  of  becoming  Involved,  gained 
such  widespread  influence  that  it  had  be- 
come "typical"  to  have  students  spending 
the  summer  vacation  months  in  Congres- 
sional offices.  In  Senatorial  offices,  particu- 
larly, there  was  an  Influx  of  collegians  each 
summer,  many  working  for  little  or  nothing 
in  the  way  of  monetary  compensation. 
Through  the  combining  of  these  students 
with  the  efforts  of  the  programs  run  by 
schools  and  private  organizations,  the  Im- 
petus behind  the  program  continued  gath- 
ering strength. 

During  this  period,  from  1963  through  1965 
and  the  Inception  of  the  House-sponsored 
program,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  Repre- 
sentative to  receive  so  many  requests  that 
certain  criteria  for  acceptability  had  to  be 
adopted  by  many  offices.  Those  most  often 
included  were:  (1)  residence  in  the  mem- 
ber's district,  and  1 2)  Junior  or  Senior  stand- 
ing in  a  college  or  university.  In  spite  of 
these  limitations,  many  offices  were  still  de- 
luged with  applications, 

June  16.  1966.  in  the  only  roll  call  vote 
ever  taken  on  the  program,  H.R.  416  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  229  to  153.  This  bill  made 
It  possible  }0T  Representatives  to  hire  one 
student  Intern  for  a  two  und  one-half  month 
period  In  the  summer,  with  the  salary  of 
$750.00  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House.  When  the  necessity  of  paying  for 
the  Interns  from  the  member's  regular  staff 
allowance  was  removed,  the  movement  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  strength.  The  climax 
was  reached  In  1967  when  there  were  approxi- 
mately 1.500  interns  on  the  Hill.  1.000  of 
them  on  tbe  House  side.  But  this  Increase  cf 
not  only  student  Interest  but  also  actual  stu- 
dent participation  In  Congressional  offices 
was  not  without  its  weaknesses.  As  we  shall 
see.  many  of  the  strengths  to  be  found  in  the 
previous  Internship  arrangements  were  over- 
looked and  forgotten  after  the  passage  of 
H.R.  416 — a  situation  which  undermined  not 
only  the  govermnen tally  funded  program,  but 
which  has  also  pose<'  a  threat  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  entire  concept  of  the  Con- 
gressional Internship.' 

However,  this  presents  the  challenge  and 
opportunity  for  the  creation  of  a  new  intern- 
ship program  which  would  be  more  advan- 


•  For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  coher- 
ence, the  phrase  "The  Congressional  Intern 
Program"  shall  be  used  to  refer  to  those  en- 
deavors generated  by  HJl.  416  which  were 
carried  on  during  the  siunmers  of  1966  and 
1967.  When  the  term  is  used  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  paper,  one  must  keep  in 
mind  that  it  refers  to  the  House-sponsored 
Internships,  not  to  any  of  the  specific  pro- 
grams or  related  activities  developed  by  any 
private  organizations  or  either  of  the  major 
political  parties.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
under  this  definition  the  study  Is  restricted 
primarily  to  activity  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  U.S.  Senate,  although  In- 
creasingly receptive  toward  the  use  of  in- 
terns, has  yet  to  adopt  a  governmentally- 
funded  program  of  college  internships. 
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tagnus  not  only  to  the  Congressmen  and 
students  Involved,  but  ultimately  to  the  soci- 
ety as  a  whole.  By  studying  the  weaknesses 
as  well  as  the  strengths  of  the  various  Intern 
activities  we  may  nope  to  make  poslUve  sug- 
gestions which  would  help  and  hopefully 
hasten  a  move  forward  in  the  area  of  stu- 
dent Involvement  and  education  in  the  area 
of  politics. 

Internships  have  often  been  sighted  as 
the  prime  example  of  student  Involvement  in 
the  political  process.  Before  further  study- 
ing this  Involvement,  however,  the  attempt 
should  be  made  to  establish  its  value.  In 
eluded  In  Bernard  Hennessy's  study  of  poli- 
tical internships  are  various  statistics  re- 
vealing increased  political  Interest  and  par- 
ticipation In  students  who  have  completed  a 
period  of  internship.  More  valuable  to  this 
paper  is  his  general  analysis  of  the  unique 
value  of  an  Internship: 

"Internships  work  not  so  much  as  devices 
for  gaining  knowledge  of  a  factual  kind,  as 
for  gaining  knowledge  in  the  sense  of  feel' 
and  understanding.  Internships  work  be- 
cause they  personalize  data.  They  work 
because  they  give  to  political  life  and  events 
a  reality  that  has  part  of  it  a  sense  of 
one's  own  being.  They  give  to  the  facts  some 
of  the  warmth  and  color  of  the  human  con- 
dition. They  merge,  lo  some  extent,  the 
self  with  the  otherwise  foreign  and  non-self 
stuff  of  the  world  out  there.  They  provide 
the  opportunity  for  art.  as  art  can  only  be  a 
mixture  of  emotion  and  nature  in  the  subtle 
alloy  by  which  nature  restrains  emotion  and 
emotion  gives  life  to  nature," 

The  value  which  accrues  to  the  country  as 
a  whole  as  a  result  of  the  training  of  stu- 
dents in  the  political  process  Is  self-evident. 
And  these  individuals  active  within  the  poli- 
tical system  who  shoulder  the  responsibility 
for  the  Intern  program  are  not  without  their 
rewards:  as  Representative  John  V.  TUnney 
has  stated :  "They  need  our  experience  and 
we  need  their  youth,  vigor,  and  vision." 

CHAPTER  n,   the  CONCRKSSIONAL  INTERN 
PROCBAM,     196S-196T 

"Certainly,  passage  of  House  Resolution  416 
would  be  an  historic  step  forward  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  toward  giving  to- 
morrow's leaders  a  firsthand  education  in  our 
legislative  process,"  Representative  Harvst 
Machen — June,  1966. 

Through  the  increasing  number  of  pri- 
vately sponsored  interns  en  the  Hill  each 
year,  many  Members  had  had  genuinely 
pleasant  and  worthwhile  experiences.  As  early 
as  1963  the  NCEP  Bulletin  optimistically  re- 
ported that  Members  of  Congress,  recogniz- 
ing the  value  of  the  intern  program,  had  be- 
gun to  introduce  bills  which  would  allow  for 
either  an  Increase  in  the  Members'  staff  size 
to  allow  the  acquisition  of  an  intern,  pay- 
ment of  interns  from  House  funds,  or  both. 
One  of  these  early  bills,  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative Howard  Roblson  (R-N.Y.)  ambi- 
tiously proposed  to  allot  a  salary  of  $1,30000 
for  each  intern. 

Thus  it  was  no  surprise  to  most  Members 
when  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion reported  House  Resolution  416  to  the 
floor  during  the  first  session  c^  the  89th 
Congress.  Representative  Brademas  (D.-Ind.) 
author  of  the  bill,  briefly  outlined  its  pro- 
jected value:  the  availability  of  extra  office 
help  as  well  as  the  educational  experience 
and  knowledge  to  be  derived  by  the  partici- 
pating students.  He  recognized  that  increased 
student  interest  In  internships  had  foetered 
the  need  for  uniformity  in  opportunity  and 
administration.  With  Mr.  Frledel.  committee 
chairman,  handling  the  floor  debate,  the  res- 
olution was  adopted  on  June  16,  1965  and 
became  Public  Law  89-545. 

HJl.  416,  although  less  generous  than  the 
bill  which  Mr.  Roblson  had  proposed,  none- 
theless seemed  basically  sound  in  conception. 
It  provided  that  each  Member  of  the  House 
could  hire  an  employee  to  be  known  as  a 
"student  Congressional  Intern"  for  a  period 
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of  two  and  one-half  months  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  that  such  an  intern  could  be  paid  a 
total  allowance  of  $750,00  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  House  On  closer  analysis, 
however,  the  bill  lacked  substance  which  Its 
parent  committee  also  failed  to  provide 
through  subsequent  regulations.  The  factors 
which  had  provided  the  basic  strength  of 
the  previous  private  endeavors — educational 
orientation  and  close  supervision  within 
recognized  guidelines — had  been  completely 
overlooked. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  H.R  416  was 
passed  at  a  time  which  strongly  worked 
against  the  development  of  a  mean.ngful 
program  for  the  summer  of  1965  Some  mem- 
bers, not  having  had  interns  before  but  hav- 
ing seen  the  value  which  others  placed  on 
this  practice,  took  advantage  of  H.R.  416 
to  hire  in  Intern  for  the  remainder  of  the 
summer.  In  many  cases,  there  was  little 
forethought  given  lo  the  basic  objective  to 
be  served  and  the  role  which  the  intern 
was  to  play  within  the  office  Of  the  goals 
and  needs  which  Representative  Brademas 
had  urged  the  House  to  serve:  uniformity  In 
opportunity  and  administration,  educational 
experience  for  the  students,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  extra  help  in  the  office,  only  the 
laf^r  was  uniformly  met. 

Because  of  Its  nebulus  nature  and  the  lack 
of  guidelines,  the  bill  lent  itself  to  436  dif- 
ferent interpretations  and  iriplemeniations. 
An  examination  of  some  of  the  dominant 
trends  of  thought  reveals  the  sources  of  the 
problems  which  later  came  to  plague  the 
program.  .Aside  from  Representative  Brade- 
mas' comments  on  the  House  floor,  no  gen- 
eral objectives  of  the  intern  program  were 
ever  spelled  out  to  the  Members:  each  was 
left  to  determine  his  own  view.  Three  basic 
concepts  of  the  wcrth  of  the  program  soon 
developed,  each  In  turn  determined  what  vse 
was  made  of  the  intern  coacerned. 

The  attention  given  the  intern  program 
in  The  Congressman:  His  Work  as  He  Sees 
It.  by  Charles  L.  Clapp  reveals  the  differences 
in  interpretation  which  Congressmen  have 
concerning  ihe  value  and  use  of  Interns. 

Interns  were  cited  as  a  form  of  valuable 
assistance  enabhng  the  Congressman  to  un- 
dertake activities  that  he  would  otherwise 
be  forced  to  neglect  A  mitigating  factor, 
however.  Is  the  temporary  nature  of  their 
stay.  Thus  some  offices  eagerly  welcome  in- 
terns and  see  them  as  a  means  lo  provide 
greater  constituency  service,  while  other 
offices  are  leary  of  allowing  interns  to  deal 
with  constituency  matters  because  through 
their  inexperience.  Interns  may  make  mis- 
takes which  would  cause  Ul  will  toward  the 
Congressman. 

Clapp  noted  that  the  Members  in  the 
Brookings  discussions  also  mentioned  in- 
terns in  relation  to  the  educational  function 
which  many  of  them  see  as  part  of  their 
responsibilities.  They  stress  the  benefit  which 
the  students  gain  through  actual  experience 
in  a  Congressional  office  and  a  first-hand 
view  of  the  legislative  process.  An  opinion 
expressed  by  Representative  Machen  on  the 
House  floor  when  H.R.  416  was  first  con- 
sidered Is  perhaps  typical; 

'We  who  are  deeply  involved  in  the  po- 
litical process  ourselves  have  a  responsibility 
to  encourage  the  widest  participation  at  all 
levels  and  especially  among  the  youth  of 
America.  The  enthusiasm  and  idealism  of 
young  people  can  be  most  constructive  in 
providing  a  broad  and  informed  base  for  po- 
litical activity.  It  is  in  these  ways  that  we 
provide  Insurance  for  the  continuing  opera- 
lion  of  our  democracy.  The  knowledge 
gained  during  a  summer's  work  in  a  con- 
gressional office  win  more  realistically  equip 
a  young  person  for  academic  pursuits,  a  po- 
litical career  or  simply  the  duties  of  good 
citizenship." 

Keeping  in  mind  these  two  responsibili- 
ties— to  perform  consUtuent  services  and  to 
fulfill  certain  educational  functions — let  u« 
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now  examine  what  effect  the  degree  of  Im- 
portance which  the  Members  placed  on  each 
of  these  factors  had  In  determining  the  use 
niade  of  the  Interns  In  Congressional  offices. 

One  concept  of  the  program  viewed  It  as 
a  means  to  acquire  extra  office  help  free 
(from  outside  the  Member's  regular  clerk- 
hire  allowance)  during  the  office's  peak  pe- 
riod of  activity.  In  this  situation  the  Mem- 
ber himself  usually  took  a  rather  indifferent 
attitude  toward  the  activity  and  use  of  the 
Intern,  Interns  in  such  offices  were  often 
delegated  to  take  visiting  constituents  on 
tours:  their  regular  duties  would  involve  the 
routine  clerical  work  of  the  office. 

Some  Congressmen  did  view  the  Intern 
period  as  one  during  which  a  selected  stu- 
dent would  be  Introduced  to  the  realities  of 
Congressional  politics  through  as  varied  and 
valuable  experience  as  possible  They  recog- 
nized the  opportunity  to  stimulate  political 
Interest  and  activity  in  college  and  university 
students,  to  establish  the  environment  for  a 
meaningful  dialogue.  Congressmen  who  took 
this  position,  being  enthusiastic  and  opti- 
mistic about  the  program,  and  willing  to  let 
the  student  Involved  work  to  his  full  poten- 
tial, most  frequently  allowed  the  intern 
varied  responsibility — and  they  were  vocal  In 
their  praise  at  the  results.  Mr.  Conte's  re- 
marks, made  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  are 
fairly  typical:  "I  have  been  able  to  give  them 
measingful' -tasks  which  they  have  consist- 
ently carried  out  in  a  manner  demonstrating 
both  their  abilities  and  their  interest  in 
having  an  opiKirtunlty  to  play  a  role  in  the 
governmental  process." 

Although  sufficient  variations  do  occur 
that  there  can  be  no  definite  lines  drawn 
or  correlations  made,  three  dominant  views 
of  the  purpose  of  the  program — educational. 
clerical,  and  i>olitlcal — do  roughly  correspond 
to  the  three  dominant  attitudes  toward  the 
program — enthusiasm,  indifference,  and  lack 
of  appreciation.  This  type  of  rough  corre- 
spondence extends  to  touch  methods  of  se- 
lection, and  supervision  as  well. 

Five  basic  methods  were  used  to  select 
interns:  (1)  written  competition,  (2)  ac- 
ceptance of  anyone  recommended  by  an- 
other party  member.  (3t  acceptance  of  those 
recommended  by  politically  important 
friends.  (4)  selection  of  those  from  the  dis- 
trict with  the  necessary  writing  and  secre- 
tarial skills  and  |5)  working  through  pro- 
grams run  by  schools  which  accept  the  re- 
spK)nsibility  for  selection,  usually  with  th« 
stipulation  that  the  student  be  from  the 
Member's  district.  (The  stipulation  that  the 
student  be  from  the  Member's  district  or 
state  and  have  Junior  or  Senior  standing 
usually  underlines  all  others. )  Each  of  these 
methods  has  its  positive  or  detrimental  value 
determined  by  the  Member's  view  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  program. 

The  office  interested  in  obtaining  extra 
clerical  help  usually  accepts  suggestions  from 
any  educational  source,  may  sponsor  a  com- 
petition, yet  ultimately  decides  on  the  basis 
of  the  clerical  skills  of  the  applicants. 

If  the  Member  is  interested  in  the  political 
eaucation  of  the  student,  he  will  usually  rely 
on  a  school  to  do  the  selection  (removing 
the  possibility  of  political  pressure  determin- 
ing his  intern),  a  writing  competition,  ac- 
ceptance of  the  applications  from  students 
suggested  by  political  friends  and  constitu- 
ents. Members  such  as  these  have  become 
aware  that  the  philosophical  orientation  as 
well  as  clerical  and  writing  skills  of  the 
student  must  be  considered  if  there  is  to  be 
a  harmonious  relationship  between  the  in- 
tern and  the  ofBce. 

There  is  also  some  relationship  between 
the  Congressman's  view  of  the  objectives  of 
the  program  and  the  supervision  which  he 
provides.  If  he  is  seriously  devoted  to  its 
educational  aspects,  he  may  meet  with  his 
interns  on  a  regular  basis,  try  to  introduce 
them  to  various  facets  of  Congressional  ac- 
tivity and  make  certain  that   the  Intern  is 
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assimilated  into  his  staff  and  given  as  many 
meaningful  responsibilities  as  possible. 

Offices  in  which  the  Congressman  and  his 
staff  viewed  the  program  aa  having  an  im- 
portant educational  aspect,  steps  were  taken 
which  insured  its  value  and  success.  General 
guidelines  were  established  within  the  office 
as  to  what  role  and  responsibility  the  intern 
would  assume,  these  were  communicated  to 
the  Intern  as  the  conditions  of  his  employ- 
ment: attempts  were  made  to  establish  un- 
derstanding between  the  Congressman,  the 
Intern,  and  the  staff.  As  Congressman  Wil- 
liam Stelger  (R-Wis.)  commented,  interns 
may  arrive  thinking  that  they  will  change 
the  world,  which  is  probably  good  and  the 
way  it  should  be.  But  one  would  hope  that 
the  office  would  "temper"  this  outlook  by 
helping  the  student  get  the  "feel  "  for  the 
government  and  how  it  operates.  The  success 
of  the  program  in  the  offices  in  which  this  was 
the  attitude  is  evidenced  by  the  students' 
acceptance  of  their  position  and  the  ap- 
praisal of  the  value  of  the  program  which 
many  Congressmen  voiced  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Offices  in  which  interns  were  hired  merely 
to  gain  political  advantage  or  to  increase 
the  clerical  staff  resulted  in  entirely  different 
reactions  from  all  parties  Involved.  In  these 
offices  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  edu- 
cational asjjects  of  the  program — the  oppor- 
tunity to  acqvialnt  the  student  with  the  gov- 
ernment .vas  largely  overlooked.  Little  actual 
planning  was  done  regarding  the  specific 
nature  of  the  intern's  work  or  how  he  would 
be  assimilated  into  the  staff.  In  most  of  these 
offices  it  was  assumed  that  the  student  would 
be  assigned  the  mundane  office  tasks  which 
often  mount  during  the  hectic  days  of  the 
summer.  Uttle  or  no  attempt  was  made,  how- 
ever, to  communicate  this  view  of  the  coming 
summer  to  the  perspective  intern.  Because 
of  this  m«ny  interns  reported  to  their  first 
day  of  work  on  the  Hill  with  visions  of  sub- 
stantive responsibilities  awaiting  them,  only 
to  find  a  mailing  list  in  need  of  revision  and 
envelopes  to  be  typed.  It  must  be  noted  that 
tasks  such  as  these  which  consume  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  every  Congressional  office 
would  naturally  be  included  in  the  responsi- 
bilities of  any  intern.  A  problem  arises  when 
they  are  the  only  responsibility. 

It  was  this  mixed  atmosphere  of  both 
ardent  support  and  growing  dlsillusiotmient 
toward  the  program  that  witnessed  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Vietnam  protest  movement 
among  the  interns. 

As  one  staff  assistant  commented,  no  Con- 
gressman should  have  been  surprised  by  the 
protests,  within  the  political  climate  of  the 
times.  An  Intern  during  the  period  (who  did 
not  Join  the  protest)  explained  that  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  students  involved  in  the 
program  there  was  bound  to  be  an  inherent 
inclinatioa  toward  organization-mindedness 
and  action  on  matters  about  which  there 
were  strong  feelings.  This  tendency  to  act 
was  aggravated  and  brought  to  the  fore  by 
the  disillusionment  which  many  felt  with 
the  program  which  placed  them  in  Jobs 
which  held  little  responsibility.  The  time  to 
think,  plan,  and  organize  were  available  as 
were  a  great  number  of  like-minded 
individuals. 

Once  again  the  lack  of  guidelines  for  Intern 
action  was  a  factor  in  creating  the  turmoil 
that  resulted.  There  is  in  effect  in  the  Amer- 
ican political  system,  and  especially  on  Capi- 
tol Hill,  a  unique  system  of  employer-em- 
ployee relationships  centering  on  the  "law  of 
agency."  T^is  "law"  says,  in  effect,  that  what 
any  one  employee  in  the  Congressman's  office 
does  reflects  on  the  Congressman  himself. 
Tills  aspect  of  life  and  work  on  the  Hill  was 
not  made  clear  to  all  interns.  As  Bill  Byrd, 
then  President  of  the  Capitol  Hill  Young 
Democrats,  pointed  out,  many  interns 
thought  they  could  retain  a  separate  identity. 
They  did  not  realize  that  any  Congressional 
employee  tends  to  lose  his  identity   as  it  Is 
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submerged  to  that  of  his  employer.  Mark 
Green,  originator  of  the  petition,  admitted 
that  he  had  "underestimated  the  extent  that 
Congressmen  would  get  upset  about  this 
letter."  even  after  "we  went  out  of  our  way  to 
make  it  clear  that  we  in  no  way  Intend  to 
sjjeak  for  the  Congressmen  we  work  for  " 

Green,  an  intern  for  Senator  Javits.  began 
the  circulation  of  a  petition.  The  letter  ac- 
companying   the    petition    read    in    part: 

"Dear  Intern  :  We  are  seeking  your  support 
for  the  enclosed  letter  which  we  will  present 
to  President  Johnson  .  .  .  We  believe  the  let- 
ter to  be  p>ollte  yet  to  the  point.  If  you  sign 
you  do  so  as  an  individual  and  irrespective 
of  office  The  person  for  whom  you  work  will 
not  be  implicated  and  will  nowhere  be  men- 
tioned .  .  .  'Dear  Mr.  President:  We  Con- 
gressional Interns,  selected  and  appointed  by 
Senators  and  Representatives,  have  come  to 
work  in  Washington  because  of  our  interest 
in  Public  Service;  our  presence  here  this 
summer  evidences  our  desire  to  be  the  'doers' 
and  builders  of  whom  you  spoke.  Yet  al- 
though we  are  anxious  to  build  a  great 
nation  and  a  healthier  world,  we  fear  that 
our  actions  In  Vietnam  are  detracting  from 
the  achievements  of  these  goals.  We  therefore 
sign  this  statement  as  a  matter  of  conscience 
to  go  on  record  before  our  nation  that  we  can 
no  longer  condone  this  war  through  our  si- 
lence .  .  .'  " 

The  petition  brought  a  wide  range  of  reac- 
tions from  Congressmen  and  Interns  alike. 
A  very  few  Congressmen  supported  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  petition,  and  they  were  far  out- 
numbered by  those  who  were  outspoken  in 
their  opposition  to  this  action,  and  by  the 
staff  who  counseled  their  interns  that  the 
Congressmen  had  been  sent  to  Washington  to 
try  to  influence  .policy,  they  had  come  to 
learn. 

Among  the  interns,  some  declined  to  sign 
because  of  their  own  convictions  or  at  the 
request  of  their  Members,  others  started  a 
short-lived  counter-move.  Letters  were  cir- 
culated on  both  the  House  and  Senate  sides 
by  Interns  disassociating  themselves  from  the 
anti-Vietnam  letter.  And.  in  what  might  be 
cited  as  the  tradition  of  Congress  itself,  an 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  Responsible  Interns 
was  formed,  elected  officers,  yet  accomplished 
little  except  to  increase  the  complexity  of  the 
situation. 

In  December,  1967.  funds  for  H  R.  416  were 
deleted  from  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  1968;  neither  were  they 
included  in  the  regular  legislative  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  1969  considered  by  the 
House  in  June.  1968. 

On  the  floor 

When  the  Appropriations  Committee  elim- 
inated the  funds  for  H.R.  416  from  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  in  Decem- 
ber of  1967.  the  Chairman.  Representative 
Mahon.  stated  that  in  a  year  of  economy 
measures:  "I  think  we  can  show  to  the  coun- 
try that  we,  too,  are  tightening  our  own 
belts  a  bit."  The  effect  of  this  action  was 
to  prohibit  the  funding  of  the  intern  pro- 
gram from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House;  it  did  not  eliminate  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  employment  of  a  summer 
intern — the  addition  of  an  extra  person  to 
the  legal  staff  limit. 

After  a  summer  of  turmoil  Inspired  by 
intern  activity,  many  people  on  the  Hill  had 
expected  that  some  revisions  in  the  program 
would  be  forthcoming.  Yet  many  Congress- 
men and  staff  alike  were  surprised  at  tlie 
action  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  for 
while  the  intern  program  is  still  authorized 
by  law,  without  the  funds  for  all  practical 
purposes  It  Is  dead. 

There  was,  however,  still  a  good  deal  of 
Congressional  support  for  the  program.  For 
example:  in  March,  1968,  Congressman  John 
Brademas  (D-Ind.)  and  Harvey  Machen 
(D-Md.)  co-authored  a  letter  signed  by 
twenty   other   Congressmen    in    a   bipartisan 
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appeal  to  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  restore  the  program's  funds  for 
the  next  year.  The  letter,  which  was  sent  to 
Representative  Mahon,  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  and  to  Representative  G«)rge 
Andrews,  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Sub- 
committee, read  in  part:  "We  believe  that 
the  benefits  of  the  program,  both  to  the 
interns  themselves  and  to  the  Congre.>-sional 
offices,  far  outweigh  the  amount  of  "^f"// 
required  for  Its  operation  "  On  June  27.  1968, 
restrictions  on  the  funds  were  continued  for 
fiscal  year  1969. 

Many  Members  of  the  House,  especially 
those  who  have  continued  their  support  of 
the  program,  refuse  to  believe  that  the  funds 
were  cut  because  of  purely  economic  consid- 
eraUons.  This  disagreement  over  the  pr^me 
factor  responsible  lor  the  deletion  of  the 
funds  be^aa  to  surface  during  the  floor  de- 
bate on  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
In  December  1967.  When  the  regular  legisla- 
tive appropriations  bill  for  1969,  which  also 
left  the  intern  proRram  unfunded,  was  dis- 
cussed in  June  1968,  the  motivation  behind 
the  committee's  action  became  a  prime  Issue 
on  the  floor. 

CHAITER    in.    PROSPECTS    FOK    THE    I  UTtJRE 

In  offices  where  the  internship  was  not 
successful,  the  failure  can  in  most  cases  be 
traced  to  a  lack  cf  understanding  cf  his  role 
and  reEponsiblllty  by  one.  all  or  any  combina- 
tion of  the  major  persons  involved.  The  Con- 
gressman may  not  have  had  a  true  under- 
standing of  the  purpose  of  the  program  and 
therefore  could  not  set  guidelines  for  either 
the  staff  or  the  Intern;  the  staff  member 
mainly  responsible  for  dealing  with  the  in- 
tern (If  the  Ccjngreorman  had  sufficient  fore- 
sight to  designate  one)  perhaps  because  of 
lack  of  understanding  cf  why  the  Intern  was 
there  and  what  he  was  expected  to  do.  often 
did  not  assimilate  the  student  into  the  staff 
and  assign  him  meaningful  responsibilities. 
In  light  cf  this  confusion  and  lack  of  co- 
ordination, there  was  great  pofslbility  for  the 
student  to  be  unaware  of  the  exact  nature  of 
his  position— which  often  lacked  any  respon- 
sibility or  meaningful  duties. 

In  summary,  the  problems  which  spelled 
out  the  end  of  the  Congressional  intern  pro- 
gram can  be  traced  to  the  lack  cf  guidelines 
which  should  have  been  estabiifhed  so  that 
each  party,  would  have  known.  1 1  what  the 
purpose  of  the  program  was,  and  2)  within 
that  general  outline  what  specific  responsi- 
bilities were  to  be  his. 

The  factors  which  had  been  the  basis  of 
the  success  cf  the  KCEP  and  other  programs 
run  by  educational  institutions  had  been 
overlooked  and  forgotten  in  the  administra- 
tion of  H.R.  416. 

Many  of  the  suggestions  which  fellow  stem 
to  varymg  degrees  from  the  standards  for 
Intern  programs  as  outlined  by  Bernard 
Hennessy  for  NCEP  (see  Chapter  I )  The 
ideal  Is,  of  course,  tinobtalnable,  but  any 
move  toward  it  will  deSnltely  bring  some 
Improvement  in  the  program  and  its  possi- 
bility for  reinstatement. 

First,  it  should  be  impressed  upon  Con- 
gressmen that  only  those  who  are  willing  to 
carry  cut  the  underlying  purpose  of  the  pro- 
grain  should  participate  by  hiring  an  intern, 
Mr.  Hennessy  expresses  this  requirement 
well: 

"The  poUtlclan  with  whom  the  Intern 
serves  must  have,  most  importantly,  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  educational  nature  of  the 
internship.  He  must  be  willing  and  able  to 
create  an  atmosphere  of  welcome  for  the  In- 
tern and.  beyond  that,  a  sense  of  Involvement 
and  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Intern. 
We  do  not  expect  any  politician  to  comprom- 
ise his  career,  or  his  staff  relationships,  or 
the  issues  in  which  he  has  a  stake,  to  the 
Internship  relationship.  Unless  the  Intern- 
ship has  practical  value  to  him  it  ought  not 
to  be  undertaken.  But.  his  advantage  being 
assured,  he  has  a  responsibility  also  to  create 
an  environment  advantageous  to  the  intern. 
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The  politician  must  be  wilUng  to  see  his 
I  artlc:paiion  at  least  in  some  measure,  as  a 
cintrbuiion  to  the  intern's  education;  he 
must  not  see  it  primarily  or  even  mainly, 
as  a  way  of  getting  inexpensive  help." 

If  the  Congressman  recognizes  the  program 
as  being  educaiionally  oriented  and  is  willing 
to  accept  his  responsibility  to  carry  out  this 
purpose,  the  entire  office  relationship  takes 
on  the  proper  dimension  He  can  and  will 
ou-.llne  to  the  rtaff  how  they  are  to  fac  litate 
his  exoerience  of  governmental  action 
through  his  integration  into  the  staff.  If  the 
staT  is  not  receptive  to  the  idea  or  unwill- 
ing to  spend  the  time  necessary  to  help  the 
s'^udent  become  familiar  wl;h  his  new  situa- 
tion, the  office  should  not  accept  an  intern. 
The  C.ngrcssman  with  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  program  would  also  determine  the 
boundariss"  of  acceptable  behavior  and  fa- 
miliarize the  student  with  them  as  part  of 
tlic  conditions  of  his  cmnloymcnt.  If  the 
intern  chooses  to  disregard  these  behavioral 
standards  his  employer  should  deal  with  him 
personally  and  immediately. 

The    ideal    progr.im    would    reinforce    its 
educational    orientation    through    close    tics 
with    the    student's    home    Institution.    The 
srudenis    academic    advisor    and    the    Con- 
gre-sman  involved  would  have  sufficient  can- 
tict  to  reach  an  understanding  on  the  stu- 
dent's position  and  responsibilities.  The  stu- 
dent would   be  responsible   to   his   academic 
advisor   for   frequent   reports,    analyzing   his 
situation,  experience;,  and  the  new  Insights 
which  he  was  developing.  In  these  programs 
run  !:y  educational  institutions,  themselves, 
the  students  often  receive  a  certain  number 
of  credit-hours  for  this  work.  It  Is  clear  that 
tor  the  most  part  this  development  cf  defi- 
nite educational  ties  is  out   of  reach   for  a 
general    Congressional    Intern    program.    If. 
however,    a   student   selected    as    an    intern 
was  from  a  home  institution  willing  to  ex- 
tend his  credit  and  had  an  adviser  willing 
to  work  with  him  during  his  internship  pe- 
riod, it  would  be  hoped  that  the  understand- 
ing Congressman  would  cooperate  with  them 
in  every  possible  way. 

Some  ties  to  the  educational  community 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  individ- 
ual Congressman  as  well  as  the  program  In 
general.  Each  Congressman  could  establish 
a  committee  of  educators— from  his  district 
or  state  generally,  depsnding  on  availabil- 
ity— to  assist  him  in  the  selection  process. 
Whether  the  students  who  applied  lived  in 
his  district  cr  attended  these  schools  would 
be  of  no  consequence  The  Importance  of 
this  arrangement  is  that  the  selection  proc- 
ess would  work  toward  the  development  of 
a  program  mutually  valuable  to  student  and 
politician,  with  the  selection  on  the  basis 
of  needed  skills  and  intellectual  tendencies, 
with  no  allowance  for  patronage  which  often 
overlooks  merits  and  compatibility.  The  Idea 
of  using  a  committee  is  not  to  be  considered 
unrealistic  or  even  novel;  much  the  same 
process  is  used  to  screen  candidates  for  ap- 
pointments to  military  academies. 

The  indication  that  many  Members  had 
failed  to  perform  adequately  in  the  selec- 
tion process  under  H.R  416  was  maae  by 
Representative  John  Mo:s:  "I  think  we 
ought  to  recognize  that  it  ithe  cut  In  funds 
for  the  program]  was  also  a  vote  of  no  confi- 
dence in  the  judgment  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  who  selected  those  who  served  as 
their  in  terns." 

Another  aspect  which  must  be  considered 
is  the  number  of  interns  to  be  allowed  in 
any  one  office  during  any  given  period.  The 
regulation  accomponying  H  R.  416  stated 
that  only  one  intern  could  be  employed  by  an 
office  at'anv  one  time  ond  no  more  than  two 
could  be  employed  within  the  two  and  one- 
half  month  summer  period.  C<;ngre.sional 
offices,  however,  were  ingenious  in  inventing 
ways  to  circumvent  this  stipulation.  By  us- 
ing both  the  money  provided  under  HR.  416 
and  the  extra  money  from  their  clerk-hire 
allowance,  plus  out-of-pocket  funds,  some 
offices  secured  from  four  to  eight    interns. 


although  the  appllcablUty  of  the  UUe  at  that 
point  may  be  questioned. 

A  valuable  situation  Involves  the  close 
working  relationship  between  the  intern  and 
one  staff  member.  Some  officer  see  an  ad- 
vantage in  having  two  interns  who  can  be 
altaruated  between  the  mundane  clerical 
work  of  the  office  and  the  more  stlmu'.ating 
work  such  as  research  and  speech  wTlting. 
Stress  should  be  placed  ou  the  selection  of 
one  or  two  Interns  who  can  be  closely  super- 
vised and  trained 

It  Is  recognized  that  none  of  these  sugges- 
tions could,  or  ihould,  be  made  any  more 
than  Just  that — suggestions.  The  Members 
of  Congress  have  been  selected  and  sent  to 
Washington  by  their  constituents  and  are 
expected  to  have  a  free  hand  in  fulfilling 
their  role-,  as  they  see  them.  There  shou'.d 
no  more  be  any  reetrlctlons  on  Members 
selection  of  their  interns  than  should  there 
be  on  the  selection  of  their  permanent  stofl 
members. 

These  suggestions,  or  guidelines,  should, 
however,  be  made.  They  should  be  mzde  so 
that  all  Members  are  aware  not  only  of  the 
purpose  of  the  program  but  also  of  the  alter- 
natives which  are  open  to  them  in  working 
toward  its  fulfillment.  Perhaps  it  is  unfair 
to  expect  intern  guidelines  to  emanate  from 
the  House  Commlltse  on  Administration 
which  administered  the  progr.tm.  But  If  this 
House  committee  cannot  fulfill  this  function, 
it  should  not  be  abandoned.  It  should  be 
taken  on  by  an  organization  interested  In 
poUt.cal  education  and  capable  of  handling 
the  task. 


BLOUNT  STATES  FACTS:  POSTAL 
REFORM  NEEDED 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOU£E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  19,  1969 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sep- 
tember 1969  edition  of  Nation's  Business 
has  an  excellent  article  by  Winton  M. 
Blount.  Me  states  in  plain  language  why 
we  need  postal  reform  today. 

Postmaster  Gsneial  Blount  5upports 
a  plan  to  provide  lor  changing  the  Post 
Office  from  Government  to  private  op- 
eration. Like  any  all-enccmpassing  plan, 
everyone  thinks  of  suggested  modifica- 
tions. Whatever  the  final  plan,  Blount  is 
absolutely  right  about  the  fact  that  we 
need  a  modern  postal  system. 

We  are  still  sorting  mail  in  bins  de- 
signed by  Benjamin  Franklin.  Postal 
workers  have  no  inceniive.  as  63  per- 
cent retire  in  the  came  job  in  which 
thcv  started.  The  740.000  persons  who 
work  for  the  Post  Office  deserve  an  in- 
dependent opportunity  to  build  a  great 
postal  system.  Read  the  case  for  postal 
reform  by  General  Blount: 

Nine  and  one  half  pounds! 

That's  the  current  weight  cf  the  Postal 
Manual,  the  organizational  Bible  of  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  Department. 

It  includes  laws,  rules,  regulations  and 
restrictions  .  .  .  and  interpre- aliens  of  those 
laws,  rules,  regulations  and  restrictions  .  .  . 
all  accumulating  for  centuries. 

Every  conceivable  matter  of  postal  opera- 
t'ons  is  covered.  It  even  tells  postal  em- 
plovees  how  to  put  rubber  bands  around  en- 
velopes and  how  to  recognize  a  mail  tag 
in  need  of  repair  (Answer:  When  it  has  a 
hole  in  it  "larger  than  a  10  cent  com.") 

As  a  result,  postal  operations  are  run 
strictly  "by  the  book."  The  system  Is  au- 
thoritarian, and  leaves  lit.le  room  for  initia- 
tive and  innovation. 

Contrast   the   position   of   the   local  post- 
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master,  working  under  these  conditions,  with 
that  of  the  local  plant  manager  for  a  de- 
centralized Industrial  concern.  While  the 
postmaster  Is  thus  boxed  In,  the  plant  man- 
ager makes  his  own  decisions  within  clearly 
defined  limits,  established  by  his  top  man- 
agement. He  Is  accountable  for  specific  re- 
sults, but  Is  given  broad  authority  to  attain 
them. 

This  Is  but  one  of  many  reasons  President 
Nixon  and  I  have  sent  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
organization plan  for  the  jjostal  system,  to 
convert  It  into  a  government-owned  corpora- 
tion, headed  by  a  board  of  directors  and  run 
by  professional  managers. 

The  present  archaic  and  inappropriate 
management  structure  gives  rise  to  countless 
difficulties. 

LONG    ON    DELAYS 

Building  a  major  new  post  office,  for  ex- 
ample, requires  not  only  a  22-step  decision 
process  within  Department  Headquarters,  but 
subsequent  clearance  with  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et, the  public  works  committees  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  the  appropria- 
tions committees  of  both  House  and  Senate, 
and  finally,  approval  of  the  entire  budget — 
Including  our  project — by  the  full  House  and 
full  Senate. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  it  takes  an  aver- 
age of  sftf*n  years  from  the  time  a  major 
project  is  "Conceived  until  it's  completed. 

More  unfortunate  is  the  fact  that  only  a 
meager  amount  of  capital  funds  emerges  in 
this  cumbersome  process.  Congress  is  pressed 
for  funds  in  the  cities,  in  Viet  Nam  and  else- 
where, and  little  is  left  for  poet  offices. 

Capital  investment  for  the  postal  service 
has  lagged  by  almost  any  measurement. 
We've  been  building  a  thousand  new  post  of- 
fices a  year  for  a  decade  and  still  you  can  just 
about  throw  a  dart  at  the  map  of  the  United 
States  and  Justify  the  building  of  a  new  pos- 
tal facility  where  the  dart  sticks. 

As  a  result,  postal  productivity  suffers. 
Prom  1957  to  1967,  the  average  American 
worker  increased  his  productivity  by  34  per- 
cent. For  the  postal  service,  total  productivity 
for  the  same  period  of  time  actually  de- 
creased by  .1  percent.  It's  not  the  fault  of 
the  postal  worker.  We're  not  giving  him  the 
mechanized  equipment  to  boost  his  produc- 
tivity. 

The  figures  tell  the  story. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  an  Invest- 
ment of  less  tiian  $2,500  net  fixed  assets  per 
employee.  The  telephone  and  communica- 
tions industry,  by  comparison,  has  invested 
$35,630.  Even  the  merchandising  industry 
spends  $2,836. 

And  look  at  our  employees. 

For  eight  hours  a  day.  they  step  back  Into 
the  Eaghteenth  Century — a  century  of  hand 
labor,  little  or  no  training,  few  chances  for 
advancement,  no  collective  bargaining,  poor 
working  conditions. 

Little  wonder  the  annual  turnover  rate  is 
23  percent! 

Or  that  60  percent  of  all  postal  employees 
retire  in  the  same  Job  in  which  they  started. 

TURNOVER  .AT  THE  TOP 

There's  a  pretty  good  turnover  rate  at  the 
top.  too.  I'm  the  sixth  Postmaster  General  In 
this  decade.  With  each  has  come  changes  in 
policies  and  politics. 

There  is  really  little  reason  for  the  Post- 
master General  sitting  in  the  President's 
Cabinet.  It  is  a  circumstance  left  over  from 
earlier  days,  when  the  Post  Office  was  a  policy 
arm  of  government. 

Today  the  nature  of  the  postal  service  more 
nearly  resembles  a  public  utility  than  an  Ex- 
ecutive department  of  the  government. 

Business  originates  74  per  cent  of  the  mail: 
households  send  only  20  per  cent,  and  all 
levels  of  government,  only  6  per  cent. 

Like  all  economic  functions,  the  Post  Of- 
fice should  be  professionally  managed  and 
supported  by  revenues  from  its  users. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

President  Nixon  described  the  dimensions 
of  our  postal  crisis  in  these  words: 

"Encumbered  by  obsolete  facilities.  Inade- 
quate capital,  and  outdated  operation  prac- 
tices, the  Post  Office  Department  is  falling 
the  mail  user  in  terms  of  services,  failing  the 
taxpayer  in  terms  of  cost,  and  falling  the 
postal  worker  in  terms  of  truly  rewarding 
emplojTnent.  It  Is  time  for  a  change." 

ELEMENTS   OF   REFORM 

There  are  four  elements  we  consider  es- 
sential   for    effective    postal    reform; 

1.  Removal  of  the  Postmaster  General  from 
the  President's  Cabinet — an  essential  action 
if  we  are  to  provide  management  continuity 
and  effectively  insulate  the  postal  service 
from  partisan  politics. 

2.  Collective  bargaining  between  manage- 
ment and  employee  organizations  to  deter- 
mine poetal  pay.  thus  transferring  that  re- 
sponsibility from  Congress. 

3  Bond  financing  as  a  method  for  securing 
the  largo  amounts  of  capital  needed  for  post- 
al improvements. 

4.  Rate  setting  by  a  board  of  full-time 
commissioners.  Independent  of  operating 
management  and  subject  to  Congressional 
veto. 

The  new  Foetal  Service  would  have  a  man- 
agement structure  similar,  in  many  respects, 
to  org^aQlzational  forms  that  have  proved 
highly  successful  in  other  nationwide  service 
enterprises. 

It  would  be  headed  by  a  nine-member 
board  of  directors.  Seven,  including  the 
chairman,  would  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  They  would  be  "part-time"  directors, 
not  personally  involved  in  day-to-day  opera- 
tions, and  chosen  to  represent  the  public  in- 
terest without  regard  to  political  affiliation. 

These  seven  public  directors  would  select 
an  eighth  member,  who  would  serve  as  a  full- 
time  chief  executive  officer.  A  ninth  board 
member — a  full-time  individual  serving  as 
chief  operating  officer — would  be  chosen  by 
the  other  directors. 

All  postal  employees  would  be  transferred 
into  the  new  Service  with  their  accrued  pen- 
sion rights,  leave,  pay  and  seniority.  Changes 
in  personnel  procedures  and  policies  would 
be  subject  to  collective  bargaining. 

■ARGALNING    WITHOUT    STRIKES 

The  major  change  in  the  personnel  area 
is  that  wages  would,  for  the  first  time,  be 
subject  t»  collective  bargaining. 

Labor -management  relations  would,  in 
general,  be  conducted  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of  1947, 
with  the  exception  that  postal  employees 
would  not  be  permitted  to  strike. 

In  lieu  of  the  right  to  strike,  however,  an 
impasse-resolving  mechanism  would  be  set 
up.  Here's  how  it  would  work. 

Both  parties — employees  and  manage- 
ment— would  be  encouraged  to  devise  pro- 
cedures for  settling  their  own  collective  bar- 
gaining disputes. 

If  they  failed  to  reach  agreement  under 
these  terms,  either  party  could  cause  the 
matter  to  be  referred  to  three  members  of  a 
Postal  Disputes  Panel. 

The  Disputes  Panel  would  consist  of  nine 
Individuals.  Three  would  be  named  by  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 
and  three  by  the  American  Arbitration  As- 
sociation. Those  six  would  select  the  remain- 
ing three  panel  members.  Only  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Disputes  Panel,  however,  would 
hear  any  particular  Impasse,  and  neither 
employees  nor  management  would  know  in 
advance  which  three  members  would  par- 
ticipate. 

The  Disputes  Panel  might  apply  any  of  a 
wide  range  of  settlement  techniques  to  re- 
solve a  dispute,  including  mediation,  fact- 
finding and  recommendations.  If  the  dis- 
pute could  not  be  settled,  the  panel  would 
have  the  authority  to  refer  any  or  all  of  the 
unresolved  issues  to  binding  arbitration  by 
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a  separate  ad  hoc  board  or  to  require  that 
the  status  quo  remain  in  effect. 

The  Disputes  Panel's  Job  is  to  see  that 
meaningful  collective  bargaining  does  in  fact 
occur,  and  that  no  issue  Is  sent  to  arbitra- 
tion before  every  possibility  of  the  parties 
reaching  mutual  agreement  has  been  ex- 
hatisted. 

The  ad  hoc  arbitration  panel,  incidentally, 
would  consist  of  one  member  app>olnted  by 
management  and  another  by  labor,  and  those 
two  would  select  a  third  panel  member.  In 
the  event  they  could  not  agree,  the  third 
member  would  be  selected  by  the  federal 
mediation  and  conciliation  director. 

A    SELF-StjmCIENT    SERVICE 

An  important  feature  of  the  Postal  Service 
Act  is  that  It  contemplates  the  Service  would 
become  self-sufficient  within  five  years.  Debt- 
free  operation  would  be  particularly  im- 
portant, we  believe,  in  building  confidence 
in  the  Service's  public  bonds.  Issued  •without 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  government 
behind  them. 

We  do  not  intend,  however,  to  arbitrarily 
raise  rates  In  order  to  accomplish  this.  Hence, 
the  transition  period. 

Rate  changes,  recommended  by  postal 
management,  would  be  considered  by  a  semi- 
independent  panel  of  full-time  rate  com- 
missioners. The  Important  point  here  is  that 
the  rate  commissioners  would  not  be  re- 
sponsible to  postal  management,  but  rather 
to  the  outside  members  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. Tills  should  free  them  from  pres- 
sures from  operating  management  and  per- 
mit them  to  be  more  concerned  with  pro- 
tecting the  public  Interest. 

The  panel,  supported  by  a  small  staff,  would 
conduct  public  hearings  on  proposed  rate 
changes,  at  which  postal  management  and 
the  affected  mailers  and  other  parties  could 
appear.  The  initial  decision  of  the  rate  com- 
missioners would  go  to  the  Presidentially- 
appointed  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
who  could  accept,  reject  or  modify  the  pro- 
posed change.  In  general,  the  rates  estab- 
lished by  the  board  would  take  effect  after 
60  days,  unless  Congress  vetoed  the  proposal 
by  concurrent  resolution. 

The  rate  commissioners  also  would  be 
charged  with  hearing  complaints  from  cus- 
tomers concerning  service,  and  with  con- 
ducting public  hearings  and  making  recom- 
mendations concerning  changes  In  the  scope 
of  postal  services  proposed  by  management 
of  tlie  Postal  Service. 

Public  reaction  to  the  proposal  seems  to 
have  been  extremely  favorable. 

I've  seen  perhaps  30  polls  by  Congressmen 
of  their  constituents,  and  in  each  case,  the 
majority  favored  the  concept  of  a  public 
postal  corporation. 

Of  more  than  200  editorials  we've  collected 
on  the  subject,  only  seven  opposed  the  pro- 
posal. 

Several  major  mall  groups  have  endorsed 
the  bill. 

The  postal  employee  organizations,  with 
the  exception  of  the  National  Association  of 
Postmasters,  have  expressed  reservations. 
They  contend  that  while  reforms  are  needed, 
they  are  unable  to  accept  the  basic  recom- 
mendation for  a  government  corporation. 

PATCHWORK    ROUTE    REJECTED 

We  gave  serious  attention  to  the  question 
of  whether  meaningful  reform  could  be 
achieved  within  the  present  departmt  ntal 
structure,  but  concluded  that  it  could  not. 
So  did  the  members  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Postal  Organization  (Kappel 
Commission),  whose  year-long  study  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  subsequent  rec- 
ommendation that  it  be  converted  into  a 
public  corporation  formed  the  basis  for  our 
own  proposal. 

Murray  Comarow,  who  was  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Kappel  Commission,  writes: 

"The  Commission  concluded,  however,  that 
the  Post  Office's  most  serious  problems  were 
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inextricably  bound  up  in  its  organizational 
form  and  that  no  solution  which  stopped 
short  of  changing  the  Post  Office  funda- 
mentally would  have  enduring  benefits." 

I  am  convinced  this  legislation  will  pro- 
vide us  with  a  truly  productive,  efficient,  pro- 
fessionally-managed postal  system,  and  en- 
able us  to  move  the  growing  mountains  of 
mail  at  substantially  lower  costs  than  the 
present  structure  permits. 

The  present  method  for  operating  the 
postal  system  was  good  for  the  old  days.  It  is 
inadequate   for  the   space  age. 

It's  like  the  four-year-old  girl  who  was 
waiting  impatiently  for  her  mother  to  bring 
the  dessert. 

"Hold  your  horses,"  said  the  mother,  busy 
with  something  else. 

"I'll  hold  mv  rockets,"  replied  the  girl. 

It's  time  to  set  a^lde  the  old,  to  try  the 
new.  It's  time  to  think  in  terms  of  rockets 
rather  than  horses. 


NOTED   DAYTON   COLUMNIST. 
MARJ    HEYDUCK.    DIES 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  19,  1969 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Greater  Dayton  area,  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent,  has  lost  a  colorful  and 
tuiique  personality 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Heyduck,  known  through- 
out the  area  as  Marj  Heyduck.  was  found 
dead  in  her  home  on  Tuesday. 

Marj  was  a  nationally  known  colum- 
nist for  the  Journal  Herald  in  Dayton. 
The  title  of  her  regular  column  w^as 
"Third  and  Main,"  perhaps  the  most 
popular  effort  of  its  kind  in  the  Miami 
Valley. 

Tlie  regard  that  her  readers  had  for 
her  was  manifested  in  the  heavy  response 
to  the  "Tea  With  Marj"  functions  pe- 
riodically scheduled  in  our  area. 

Marj  was  many  things  and.  in  many 
ways,  a  kind  of  pixie.  Above  all.  she  was 
a  great  person  who  left  her  mark  on  her 
community  and  those  around  her. 

The  most  accurate  picture  of  Marj 
should  come  from  her  own  colleagues  in 
the  newspaper  business.  Unfortunately. 
the  Dayton  newspapers  presently  are 
shut  down  due  to  a  strike. 

However,  I  have  obtained  a  draft  copy 
of  Marj's  obituary,  written  by  one  of  her 
associates,  Hugh  McDiarmid.  city  editor 
of  the  Journal  Herald. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  herewith  that 
copy  and  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  Marj's  parents  and  her  brother  and 
sister : 

Marj  Heyduck.  The  Journal  Herald's  na- 
tlonallv-known  columnist  and  a  journahst 
since  1936.  was  found  dead  Tuesday  at  her 
home  near  Greenville  in  Darke  County. 

Mrs.  Heyduck.  who  was  56.  was  found  by 
a  neighbor.  Darke  County  Coroner  Dr.  W.  S. 
Elliott  said  she  had  been  dead  about  24  hours 
and  died  of  coronary  insufficiency. 

She  was  found  shortly  before  10  a.m.  An 
autopsy  was  performed  Tuesday  afternoon. 

The  neighbor.  Mrs.  Naomi  Fisher,  investi- 
gated at  the  request  of  friends  who  became 
concerned  when  they  couldn't  raise  Marj  by 
phone  at  her  home. 

Marj.  less  well  known  as  Mrs.  E.  C.  Hey- 
duck.  was   the   daughter    of    Mr.    and   Mrs. 
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Robert  C  Evers.  of  Dayton.  She  was  gradu- 
ated from  Stivers  High  School  in  1931  and 
majored  in  Journalism  at  Ohio  State 
University. 

Marj  got  her  start  in  newspaperlng  in  the 
women's  department  of  the  old  Dayton  Her- 
ald in  1936.  Leaving  that  Job.  she  worked  for 
the  Dayton  Press,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and 
broadcast  a  dally  human  interest  and 
woman's  feature  program  over  WING  radio 
from  1939  to  1941. 

She  rejoined  the  Herald  as  a  general  assign- 
ment reporter  in  1943  and  began  her  regular 
column  which  later  gained  fame  as  "Third 
and  Main"  a  vear  later. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  she  inaugurated  a 
feature  column  on  wrestling  for  the  Herald's 
sports  department  In  recent  years,  tales  of 
her  escapades  as  a  reporter  covering  wrestling 
matches  in  Soxithern  Ohio  have  entertained 
hundreds  of  women  at  regular  "Tea  With 
Marj"  occasions  throughout  the  Miami 
Valley. 

Marj  was  named  editor  of  the  Herald  s 
Women's  Department  in  1948  and  became 
women's  editor  of  the  Journal  Herald  when 
the  two  newspapers  were  merged  in  1949. 

She  gave  up  her  title  as  women's  editor 
In  1966  and  was  named  assistant  to  the  editor, 
an  honorary  title,  but  she  continued  her  daily 
■Third  and  Main"  column  for  The  Journal 
Heralds  Modern  Living  section. 

Marj  was  best  known  for  her  sense  of 
humor  and  devotion  to  anecdotes.  She  spun 
her  tales  from  the  thin  thread  of  the  most 
common,  everyday  occurrences,  embroider- 
ing them  with  a  bit  of  fancy  and  securing 
them  in  a  bright  burst  of  hilarity. 

Such  was  the  inspirational  source  of  her 
daily  column  which  she  wrote  in  the  same 
conversational  style  in  which  she  talked  to 
her  friends.  Human  frailties,  the  pitfalls  and 
pratfalls  of  everyday  were  there,  cloaked  in 
the  warmth  of  her  humor  and  her  sheer  glee 
in  the  repetition  of  "see,  the  last  laugh's 
on  me!" 

Marj's  affairs  with  hats  were  almost  as  le- 
gion as  her  anecdotes.  She  seldom  appeared 
in  public  without  a  hat  and  made  a  great  fuss 
over  them  at  her  teas  and  in  her  column. 
She  also  demanded  whenever  possible  that 
the  picture  that  ran  with  her  column  be 
changed  daily,  each  day  with  a  different  hat— 
a  practice  that  left  JH  photographers  some- 
times fearing  for  their  sanity. 

Marj's  Journalism  prizes  were  legion  and 
her  reputation  as  a  columnist  was  nation- 
wide. 

She  won  more  than  75  prizes  over  the  years 
in  annual  contests  of  the  Ohio  Newspaper 
Women's  Association:  she  won  a  National 
Headliners  Award  in  1946:  was  given  the  best 
column  in  Ohio  award  by  United  Press  In- 
ternational in  1963:  and  her  women's  p.iges 
won  first  place  in  the  University  of  Missouri's 
Penney  Award  for  Excellence  in  1964. 

Marj  was  a  regular  discussion  leader  at 
women's  editor  seminars  at  the  American 
Press  Institute  at  Columbia  University  ap- 
pearing there  23  times  between  1952  and 
1968. 

She  also  was  Invited  to  lead  similar  dis- 
cussion for  the  Ottowav  Papers  and  the  Press 
Associations  of  California,  Tennessee  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Marj  married  Emerson  C.  Heyduck.  an  in- 
surance man  and  also  a  native  D.iytonian.  in 
1934.  Mr.  Heyduck  died  in  1953.  They  had  no 
children. 

Charles  T.  Alexander,  editor  of  The 
Journal  Herald,  had  this  to  say  of  Marj :  She 
was  as  comfortable  as  home.  She  was  as  much 
a  part  of  The  Journal  Herald  as  its  masthead. 
The  regard  all  who  knew  her  and  read  her 
column  had  for  her  is  inestimable.  The 
depth  of  our  personal  loss  is  inestimable." 

Said  James  M.  Cox  Jr..  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Davton  Newspapers.  Inc.  "We  are 
deeply  saddened  by  the  loss  of  Marj  Heyduck, 
Dayton's  best -loved  newspaperwoman. 
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"Her  'Third  and  Main'  column  brought 
good  cheer  and  warm  human  sentiments 
daily  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  To  thous- 
ands of  Journal  Herald  readers.  Marj  was  a 
welcome  morning  visitor.  We  share  with 
them  a  feeling  of  great  loss  Marj  was  truly  an 
outstanding  journalist,  but  even  more  a 
great  lady." 

As  a  columnist,  Marj  travelled  widely. 
Many  of  her  coltunns  were  written  irom  the 
scenes  of  national  political  conventions  and 
inaugural  balls  where  she  found  anecdotes 
and  other  material  overlooked  by  thousands 
of  other  correspondents. 

She  also  wrote  her  coltimn  from  the  decks 
of  riverboats  bound  for  New  Orleans;  from 
international  fashion  shows  on  New  York's 
Fifth  Avenue:  and  from  her  stateroom 
aboard  the  SS  Independence  cruising  in  the 
Mediterranean 

But  perhaps  her  Utest  columns  were  WTltten 
from  tips  and  anecdotes  exchanged  over  the 
phone  with  friends  who  called  her  regularly 
and  strangers  who  overcame  their  awe  and 
phoned  nervously  with  a  good  story. 

She  also  wrote  frequently  about  her  be- 
loved Darke  County  and  small  Ohio  dty  of 
Greenville  near  her  home  at  Wayne  Lakes 
Park  where  she  lived  alone  following  her 
husband's  death. 

Marj  was  a  member  of  the  Salvation  Army 
Advisorv  Board,  a  Dayton  Corps  Trustee  and 
a  member  of  the  Davton  Stivers  Foundation 
Her  three  books,  published  by  The  Journal 
Herald,  .ire  The  Best  of  Marj,  published  in 
1962:  The  Anniversary  Marj,  1964;  and  The 
Third  Marj,  1966. 

Surviving  are  Marj's  parents.  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Roljert  C  Evers:  a  brother.  Robert  W  :  and 
a  sister.  Mrs  Martin  Edwards  All  are  of 
Davton. 

Funeral  services  will  be  private  and  there 
is  no  visitation.  The  family  suggests  that  any 
contributions  be  made  to  the  Dnyton  Corps 
of  the  Salvation  Army. 


ALBANY  STUDENT  CONFERENCE  ON 
REPRESENTATION 


HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  19,  1969 
Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  re- 
centlv  was  held  in  my  district,  under  the 
academic  auspices  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Public  Affairs  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York,  the  Albany 
Student  Conference  on  Representation. 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Roy  A.  Speck- 
hard,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  confer- 
ence, for  an  insightful  and  provocative 
report  of  that  conference.  Because  it 
deals  with  matters  of  great  concern  to 
every  Member  of  this  body.  I  am  offering 
it  tomy  colleagues  for  their  consideration 
in  the  pages  of  the  Record.  I  am  sure 
that  many,  like  me.  will  find  it  of  interest 
and  value. 

The  report  covers,  consecutively,  such 
topics  as  the  concept  of  representation, 
representing  the  constituency,  goals  re- 
flected bv  representation,  current  dimen- 
sions of  representative  covemment.  one 
man  one  vote  and  representation,  the 
job  of  representing,  constituent  expecta- 
tions, perspectives  for  the  future  of  rep- 
resentative government,  computer  tech- 
nology and  representations,  communica- 
tion media  and  representation,  and  a 
concept  of  future  representa,tion.  It  notes, 
in  closing,  that: 
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The  role  of  a  representative  Is  changrlng 
from  the  simple  "delegate  of  the  people" 
function  of  the  past  to  a  complex  pattern  of 
action,  encompassing  modem  technology  and 
Increased  awareness. 

I  commend  t^ie  report  to  my  colleagues, 
and  at  the  same  time  extend  my  com- 
mendations to  Professor  Speckhard  and 
to  the  conference  participants,  who  were 
Rochelle  Alpem.  Anthony  Cantore,  M. 
Sheila  Oalvln,  Douglas  Goldschmldt. 
Emma  Gugllelmino,  M.  Gundlach,  Glan 
Martin.  Nelson  Stiles,  and  Pauline  van 
de  Velde. 

The  material  follows: 

Albant  Stttdent  Conference  on 
Representation 

The  conference,  held  In  conjunction  with  a 
regularly  scheduled  class  on  Congress,  has 
produced  a  group  statement  on  representa- 
tion. Certain  Important  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lems of  representation  were  IndivlduaHy  de- 
veloped and  incorporated  into  a  final  state- 
ment. This  report  hopefully  may  lead  to  some 
re-examlnatlon  of  Democratic  representation. 

I.    THE    CONCEPT    OE    REPRESENTATION 

Definition  of  representation 

The  concept  of  representation,  often  111- 
d«aned« -is  an  Intensely  important  aspect  of 
American  government.  Representation  is 
generally  accepted  by  Americans  as  one  of 
their  twsic  undeniable  rights.  Yet  here  ends 
agreement.  Controversy  ensues  when  repre- 
sentation is  discussed  in  depth. 

Plrst.  it  would  prove  beneficial  to  examine 
the  word  "representation"  Itself.  According  to 
Professor  Hanna  Pitkm  (Concept  of  Repre- 
sentation \.  the  Latin  word  "repraesentare.  " 
Interestingly  enough,  had  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  do  with  government,  but  referred  pri- 
marily to  inanimate  objects.  It  meant  "to 
make  present  or  manifest,  or  to  present 
again."  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  used  with 
a  religious  connotation,  symbolizing  Christ 
and  the  Apostles.  Evolution  of  the  word  as  a 
political  term  came  in  the  1600s  with  the 
British  Civil  War,  when  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  began  to  see  themselves 
as  representing  the  entire  realm.  The  Brit- 
ish brought  this  concept  to  America.  It  be- 
came a  common  phrase  during  the  American 
Revolution:  "No  taxation  without  represen- 
tation." Prom  this  time,  popular  representa- 
tion became  deeply  imbedded  in  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  government. 

Still,  there  was  little  theorizing  done  about 
the  concept  of  representation  and  the  posi- 
tion of  representatives.  For  instance,  there 
Is  the  unsettled  question  of  what  constitutes 
a  representative  legislature.  John  .'idams  felt 
It  "should  be  an  exact  portrait  in  miniature. 
of  the  people  at  large,  as  it  should  think,  feel, 
reason  and  act  like  them."  Thomas  Hobbes 
presented  a  theory  of  men  forming  a  com- 
monwealth with  a  sovereign  at  it*  head  as 
the  representative  of  the  entire  group.  The 
representative  was  to  be  an  "artificial  per- 
son"; that  is,  one  whose  actions  are  not  his 
own.  but  the  actions  of  others.  Max  Weber 
saw  representation  as  a  state  of  aflfairs  in 
which  "the  action  of  certain  members  of  a 
group  is  ascribed  to  the  rest;  or  that  the  rest 
are  supfKieed  to,  and  do  in  fact,  regard  the 
action  as  legitimate'  for  themselves  and 
binding  on  them."  Edmund  Burke  viewed 
representation  in  an  Inconsistent  doctrine 
based  on  Interest — with  personal  unbiased 
realism.  With  his  view  of  the  Inadequacies  of 
the  mass  of  the  p)©ople,  Burke  viewed  repre- 
sentative government  as  government  by  an 
elite  group  (natural  aristocracy),  acting  In 
the  best  interests  of  the  people. 

In  applying  the  theories  mentioned  to  the 
American  system,  one  must  recognize  that 
they  may  not  apply  fully  or  even  partially  tx) 
America.  For  such  Is  the  nature  of  repre- 
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sentatlon  that  It  has  not  lent  Itself  easily  to 
definitions  and  rules. 

Hepresenting  the  const ittiency 
The  problem  developing  in  the  United 
States  government,  as  in  other  representa- 
tive governmente,  is  who  a  representative 
actually  represents.  When  we  are  talking  of 
representation  in  terms  of  a  legislative  body 
from  different  constituencies,  as  in  the 
American  Congress,  the  problem  becomes 
manifold.  A  legislator  may  represent  the  In- 
terests of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  However,  lie 
was  sent  to  Congress  from  a  specific  geo- 
g:raphical  location  to  represent  particular  de- 
sires and  he  may  respond  to  this  constitu- 
ency. Registered  voters  are  the  only  citizens 
cafKible  of  electing  a  representative.  Thus,  he 
may  yield  to  the  demands  of  those  who  can 
vote  him  Into  or  out  of  office.  The  people  who 
participated  in  the  last  election  are  the  ones 
whose  desires  were  strong  enough  to  en- 
courage them  to  vote,  so  he  may  listen  to 
them.  He  was  not  elected  by  all  the  voters, 
so  he  may  choose  to  listen  to  those  who  TOted 
for  him  and,  particularly,  his  most  avid  sup- 
porter3.  Therefore,  there  are  any  number  of 
constituencies  that  the  representative  can 
consider  himself  responsible  to. 

Once  the  constituency  is  determined,  then 
a  representative  may  act  in  one  of  three 
ways.  (1)  He  may  act  as  a  delegate,  reflect- 
ing the  desires  and  interests  of  his  constlt- 
xiency.  (2)  He  may  act  as  an  elected  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  with  the  prerogative 
of  exercising  what  he  interprets  as  being 
most  beneficial  for  those  people.  (3)  He  may 
act  in  both  capacities  depending  on  the  given 
circumstance.  Is  he  elected  to  support  and 
lobby  for  what  the  constituency  considers 
important  (represent  the  constituency)  or 
Is  he  elected  to  determine  what  Is  necessary 
(in  a  sense,  representing  himself)  or  is  he 
elected  to  act  both  ways  at  various  times 
depending  on  the  issue? 

In  most  cases,  the  constituency  that  the 
representative  will  serve  and  the  role  he 
chooses,  will  depend  on  the  specific  issue 
Involved.  In  a  decision  on  foreign  policy, 
he  may  serve  a  national  Interest.  On  a  bill 
on  a  housing  project,  he  may  represent  his 
specific  geographical  location.  In  most  cases, 
the  issue  will  not  be  so  vital  as  to  determine 
what  constituency  the  representative  should 
serve,  but.  at  times,  sanctions  will  be  placed 
on  the  representative.  An  example  is  the 
Influence  of  an  Interest  group  which,  through 
its  wealth,  can  threaten  the  chances  of  re- 
election by  mounting  a  campaign  against  the 
representative. 

Representatives  are  usually  In  close  sym- 
pathy with  the  ideas  of  their  constituents. 
Coming  from  the  same  area,  both  are  the 
product  of  somewhat  the  same  socialization 
process.  The  fear  of  going  against  his  elec- 
torate and  being  defeated  In  the  next  election 
usually  serves  to  keep  the  representative  at- 
tuned to  constituent  desires. 

In  the  Republican  system,  the  represent- 
ative will  have  to  maintain  a  certain  degree 
of  responsibility  to  the  people  who  actually 
elect  Urn.  Should  the  representative  serve 
the  people  or  his  conscience?  In  many  cases, 
the  demands  of  his  conscience  will  be  in- 
consistent with  the  demands  of  the  elector- 
ate. What  is  his  responsibility?  If  he  fears 
the  loss  of  election,  he  probably  goes  along 
with  electorate  demands,  rationalizing  that 
there  will  be  another  day.  If  he  firmly  be- 
lieves in  the  cause,  he  goes  along  with  his 
conscience.  In  most  cases,  the  representative 
win  take  the  alternative  that  is  most  ex- 
pedient politically. 

Goals  reflected  by  representation 
The  possible  representational  roles  of  a 
legislator  are  Influenced  by  the  goals  of  otu- 
society.  The  ultimate  goal,  generally  stated. 
Is  the  afuccessful  resolution  of  conflict  with- 
in a  system  of  broad  personal  freedoms.  We 
desire    that  personal  freedoms  be   expanded 
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whenever  such  expansion  does  not  lead  to 
social  and  political  disorder.  It  Is  also  desir- 
able that  progress  be  continued  toward 
greater  perfection  of  our  democratic  system. 
If  conflict  is  to  be  regulated  in  a  manner 
that  is  m  keeping  with  our  pursuit  of  per- 
fection of  democracy,  all  interests  Involved  in 
a  conflict  must  be  represented.  Representa- 
tion for  all  is  an  Ideal  basic  to  our  concept 
of  democracy,  as  well  as  an  effective  tech- 
nique of  problem  solving. 

Several  factors  concerning  the  nature  of 
conflict  aj-e  important.  First,  conflict  results 
when  an  indlvldiial  or  group  adopts  and 
pursues  a  goal  which  is  not  compatible  with 
the  pursuit  or  realization  of  a  goal  or  goals 
held  by  other  individuals  or  interest  groups. 
Second,  new  goals  may  come  Into  being  as 
the  result  of  a  variety  of  changing  social, 
political,  or  economic  factors  within  a  so- 
ciety or  among  societies.  A  new  goal  iden- 
tified, adopted,  and  ptirsued  by  an  interest 
group  holds  a  potential  for  conflict.  Third,  if 
conflict  Is  not  successfully  resolved  It  may 
lead  to  disruptive  behavior  which  upsets  the 
entire  system. 

If  a  representative  body  Is  to  successfully 
resolve  conflict,  the  views  held  by  each 
interest  involved  in  a  conflict  must  t>e  pre- 
sented to  all  Involved  members  of  the  repre- 
sentative body.  The  best  way  for  this  to  be 
accomplished  is  for  each  representative  to 
accurately  reflect  the  views  of  his  con- 
stituency. The  elected  representative  is  the 
most  convenient  and  most  likely  access  point 
to  the  governmental  structure  that  an 
Interest  group  has.  If  each  representative 
ai'tlculates  the  goals  of  his  constituency. 
most  interest  groups  will  have  a  spokesman. 

The  problem  may  arise,  however,  that 
some  interest  groups  do  not  represent  a  ma- 
jority or  an  Important  part  of  the  electorate 
of  any  representative's  constituency.  Thus, 
a  conflict  may  arise  where  one  of  the  goal 
seekers  involved  does  not  have  a  representa- 
tive. Students,  for  example,  may  be  In- 
volved In  conflict  but  may  have  no  repre- 
sentative in  the  legislature.  If  a  conflict  is 
to  be  successfully  resolved,  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  some  elected  representative  to  artic- 
ulate the  goals  of  each  individual,  or  group 
of  Individuals,  involved  in  a  conflict  that  is 
of  sufficient  dlsTuptiveness  to  gain  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislative  assembly.  Some  system, 
it  would  seem,  needs  to  be  devised  whereby 
all  grovips  Involved  in  conflict  are  repre- 
sented. 

At  the  same  time  that  a  representative  re- 
flects the  views  of  his  constituents,  however, 
he  must  consider  other  factors.  He  must  be 
concerned  that  the  policy  which  results  from 
the  work  of  the  representative  assembly  is  In 
keeping  with  the  ideals  of  expanding  Indi- 
vidual freedoms  and  the  perfection  of  the 
democratic  system.  Policy  which  results  from 
the  legislative  process  must  be  intelligent 
and   generally  acceptable   to  society. 

The  representative  holds  a  unique  posi- 
tion for  evaluating  policy.  He  has  access  to 
a  wide  range  of  expert  opinion  and  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  national  and  interna- 
tional situation  which  is  not  available  to 
the  general  public.  Through  his  work  with 
other  representatives,  he  learns  what  inter- 
ests are  being  expressed  within  the  system, 
and  he  can  Judge  with  some  degree  of  ac- 
curacy the  intensity  and  amount  of  support 
that  can  be  expected  for  his  constituency's 
interests  in  relation  to  other  interests.  He 
can  be  aware  of  the  needs  of  society  as  a 
whole  and  work  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
those  needs. 

It  is  his  Job  then  to  represent  his  con- 
stituents but  to  decide  upon  a  policy  which 
is  in  keeping  with  the  goals  of  the  system. 
Representation  shall  reflect  all  political  and 
social  Ideals. 

The  solutions  which  result  from  the  legis- 
lative process  will  probably  be  less  than  a 
total  realization  of  anyone's  goals,  but  they 
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should  be  the  best  policies  available  under 
whatever  circumstances  exist. 

II.    CtXRRENT    DIMENSIONS    OF    REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT 

When  dealing  with  political  concepts  which 
appear  to  be  based  on  logical  ground,  diffl- 
culties  may  arise  when  an  attempt  is  made 
to  apply  the  resulting  theories  to  any  specific 
Situation  In  the  real  world  of  politics:  con- 
flicting interpretations  and  problems  often 
ensue.  In  considering  current  aspects  of 
representation,  two  problems  become  appar- 
ent: one  dealing  directly  with  the  job  of  the 
representative  in  meeting  constituent  ex- 
pectations, the  other  evaluating  the  numeri- 
cal relationship  between  the  representative 
and  his  constituents.  The  following  section 
considers  these  two  dilemmas. 

One  7nan — one  vote  and   representation 
The    question   of   equal    representation   of 
voters  only  occurs  as  a  serious  consideration 
In   a   democratic   system   of   government.   In 
the    United    States    general    elections    were 
selected  as  the  mode  through  which  those 
citizens  eligible  to  participate  in  the  political 
process  were  to  demonstrate  their  choice  of 
representatives.    However,    neither    was    uni- 
versal manhood  suffrage  immediately  adopted 
nor    did    the    leaders    of    the    new    govern- 
ment   believe    that    direct    election    of    the 
majority  of  legislative  officials  was  desirable. 
The  founders  of  the  government  settled  on  a 
system  which  placed  limitations  on  the  con- 
trol of  the  population  over  the  selection  of 
their   representatives:    they   deliberately  ex- 
cluded a  certain  portion  of  the  population 
from  participation   in  the  electoral   process. 
With  regard  to  the  election  of  representatives 
in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate,  the  Consti- 
tution   Article    I.    Sections    2.    3.    4,    specify 
means  of  elections,  powers  of  Congress  and 
limits   of   the   powers   of   both   houses    Not 
until  the  amendments  does   the  concept  of 
legislative   representation   receive   additional 
consideration.  Here  Section  2  of  the  Four- 
teenth   Amendment   the   Fifteenth    Amend- 
ment, the  Nineteenth  Amendment,  and  the 
first  section   of   the  Twenty-fourth   Amend- 
ment deal  with  the  general  issues  of  voting 
rights    and    of    apportionment'    The    broad 
outlines  for  the  functioning  of  the  electoral 
process  and  for  the  determination  of  repre- 
sentation   within    the    United    States    were 
enumerated    in    the    Constitution    and    the 
amendments  to  that  document:  however,  the 
actual  development  of  the  concept  of  repre- 
sentation  In   this   nation   has   not   followed 
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although  equal  districting  may  be  achieved, 
equal  influence  upon  legislative  function  can- 
not be  guaranteed  in  this  manner. 

In  consideration  of  the  progress  in  the 
United  States  toward  the  goal  of  one  man- 
one  vote,  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  area  c'  voter  equality  deserve  de- 
tailed consideration.  In  chronological  order 
the  primary  cases  to  be  considered  include: 
Colegroie  v.  Green.  1946:  Baker  v  Carr,  1962: 
Gray  v.  Sanders,  1963;  Wesherry  v.  Sanders, 
1964;  Reynolds  v.  Sims.  1964. 

First  to  be  considered  is  the  case  of  Col- 
grove  r.  Green,  1946.  The  facts  of  the  case 
were  as  follows : 

The  Illinois  legislature  was  no  more  will- 
ing to  give  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area 
its  fair  share  of  seats  in  Congress  than 
in  the  state  legislature  itself.  .  .  .  The  Court 
was  asked  to  enjoin  the  appropriate  Illinois 
state  officials  from  conducting  an  election  in 
November.  1946,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
old  congressional  apportionment  act  of 
1901.- 

In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter  declared,  "To  sustain  this 
action  would  cut  very  deep  into  the  very 
being  of  Congress.  Courts  ought  not  to  enter 
this  political  thicket  "  '■'  With  the  enuncia- 
tion of  this  position  in  Colegroie  v.  Green, 
the  Supreme  Court  clearly  took  Ite  stand 
away  from  the  future  hassles  in  the  area  of 
legislative  malapportionment. 

In  the  1960's  the  Court  began  to  voice  sec- 
ond thoughts  as  to  the  necessity  for  strict 
adherence  to  the  Colegrove  rule.  Gomilhon  v. 
Lightfoot  11960),  a  case  involving  effective 
disenfranchisement  and  discrimination  re- 
sulting from  gerrymandering  in  the  area  of 
the  city  of  Tuskeegee,  Alabama,  moved  the 
Court  in  the  direction  of  considering  malap- 
portionment, gerrymandering  and  reappor- 
tionment In  the  landmark  decision  of  Baker 
v.  Carr.  the  Court  clearly  moved  Into  the  full 
fray  of  the  "political  thicket"  The  case  in 
point  involved  malapportionment  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
The  complaint,  alleging  that  by  means  of  a 
1901  statute  of  Tennessee  apportioning  the 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  among  the 
State's  95  countries,  "These  plaintiffs  and 
others  similarly  situated,  are  denied  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  accorded  them 
by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of 
the  debasement  of  their  votes  .  .  .« 

Justice  Brennan  stated  that  the  Supreme 
Court  considered  the  case  Justiciable,  declar- 
ing that  political  considerations  were  not  the 


the  precise  pattern  which  might  have  been     dominant    theme;    rather,    the    denial    of    a 


predicted  immediately  preceding  an  examin- 
ation of  the  philosophical  tenets  of  a  demo- 
cratic system  of  government. 

The  founding  fathers  basically  represented 
the  elite  of  the  new  nation,  and  wliile  many 
espoused  extremely  democratic  positions  for 
the  latter  portion  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  government  which  they  developed  re- 
mained an  elitist  organization.  Although 
the  government  conceivably  was  open  to  all 
those  eligible  to  vote,  and  therefore,  rep- 
resented evenly  shared  electoral  power,  basic 
limits  such  as  property  qualifications  existed 
■which  effectively  disenfranchised  a  signif- 
icant portion  of  the  population.  Many  of 
these  qualifications  were  eliminated  however, 
precisely  equal  apportionment  of  represen- 
tation lias  yet  to  be  achieved  in  either  house 
of  Congress,  and  it  also  has  yet  to  be  im- 
plemented in  the  majority  of  state  legisla- 
tures across  the  nation.  However,  with  the 
application  of  some  of  the  recommended 
changes  for  reapportionment  designed  to 
achieve  a  more  accurate  balance  of  popu- 
lation representation  in  he  national  leg- 
islature, the  hope  for  the  future  seems 
bright,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
equality  cannot  be  legislated,  and  true  equal- 
ity of  political  power  cannot  be  achieved 
merely  by  means  of  a  Supreme  Court  ruling; 
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right  under  the  equal  protection  and  due 
process  clauses  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment took  precedence  over  any  political  side 
issue  involved  in  the  determination  of  the 
case.  The  Court  held  in  favor  of  the  appel- 
lants, and  from  this  point  on.  squarely  placed 
itself  in  the  center  of  this  "political  thicket." 
Justices  Frankfurter  and  Harlan,  who  dis- 
sented believing  that  the  Court  should  not 
enter  into  the  area  of  political  consideration. 
st.ited: 

Disregard  of  inherent  limits  in  the  ef- 
fective exercise  of  the  Courts  "Judicial 
Power"  not  only  presages  the  futility  of 
judicial  intervention  in  the  essentially  po- 
litical conflict  of  forces  by  which  the  rela- 
tion between  population  and  representation 
has  time  out  of  mind  been  and  now  is  de- 
termined. It  may  well  impair  the  Court's 
position  as  the  ultimate  organ  of  "the  Su- 
preme Law  of  the  Land.  .  .."  ' 

By  reaching  the  decision  announced  In 
Baker  v.  Carr.  the  Court  opened  the  way  lor 
judicially  proposed  remedies  for  the  cor- 
rection of  inequities  existing  In  specified  dis- 
tricting arrangements 

In  1963  the  Supreme  Court  chose  to  elab- 
orate on  the  concepts  which  it  espoused  In 
the  field  of  legislative  apportionment  in  the 
case  of  Gray  v.  Sanders,  a  case  involving  the 
questionable  practice  of  employing  a  county- 
unit  vote   in  the  state  of   Georgia.   Basing 
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their  reasoning  on  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  the 
Court  declared.  "  'Once  the  geographical  unit 
for  which  a  representative  is  to  be  chosen  is 
designated,  all  who  participate  In  the  elec- 
tion are  to  have  an  equal  vote.  .  .  .'  "'  This 
ruling  gave  new  importance  to  the  type  of 
reapportionment  plan  adopted  by  those 
states  which  were  directed  to  redraw  legis- 
lative districts.  This  decision  indicated  that 
certain  types  of  weighted  voting  would  be 
considered  unconstitutional  Exactly  how  Ju- 
dicial remedy  could  be  provided  for  the  ob- 
vious political  question  of  equal  representa- 
tion remained  unclear 

One  of  these  basic  questions  was  con- 
sidered in  the  case  of  Wesberry  v  Sanders, 
1964.  which  involvei-  the  equality  of  con- 
gressional districts  existing  in  the  state  ot 
Georgia  Justice  Black  delive-lng  the  opinion 
of  the  court  clearly  announced  the  "one  man- 
one  vote"  doctrine  at  this  time,  going  far- 
ther than  to  state  that  all  men  should  have 
equal  opportunity  to  cast  a  ballot  of  equal 
weight,  his  remarks  appeared  to  embody  the 
entire  concept  of  political  equality.'  The 
dissent  of  Justice  Harlan  and  of  Justice 
Stewart  contains  the  basic  principles  on 
which  a  constitutional  argument  may  be 
launched  against  the  implementation  of  the 
concept  of  the  one  man-one  vote  principle. 
Also  in  1964.  the  Supreme  Court  considered 
the  case  of  Reynolds  v.  Sims  Here  "  .  the 
Court  ruled  that  both  houses  of  state  legis- 
latures must  be  apportioned  in  accordance 
with  population.  .  .  extending  the  principle 
of  'one  man-one  vote'  ..."'■  the  trend  defi- 
nitely is  in  the  direction  of  moving  the  body 
into  the  center  of  the  fight  to  implement 
what  some  believed  to  be  a  more  democratic 
system  of  representation 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
question  of  exactly  what  kind  of  a  demo- 
cratic system  presently  exists  in  this  country. 
Tlie  actual  system  of  general  election  voting 
in  geographically  defined  districts  may  result 
in  the  overrepresentation  of  a  certain  seg- 
ment of  the  population  at  the  expense  of  a 
minority;  however,  there  are  provided  with- 
in our  system  of  government,  several  possible 
channels  through  which  a  determined  ma- 
jority or  an  underrepresented  minority  may 
seek  "true  representation.  Consideration  of  the 
one  man-one  vote  question  ultimately  re- 
volves around  whether  or  not  it  is  desirable 
to  implement  a  system  in  which  absolute 
political  equality  flourishes 

It  would  appear  that  if  the  floodgates  were 
opened  to  allow  the  truly  popular  conuol  im- 
plicated in  the  concept  of  one  man-one  vote, 
then  political  chaos  could  ensue  which  would 
benefit  none.  Political  equality  In  it.s  ultimate 
application  would  require  not  only  the  ac- 
tive participation  of  all  individuals  in  the 
actual  legislative  function  through  the  tradi- 
tional form  of  the  general  election,  but  also 
would  demand  their  sustained  Interest  In  the 
day  to  day.  relatively  uninteresting  and  often 
tedious,  but  always  essential,  operations  in- 
volved in  this  legislative  process.  Most  citi- 
zens would  be  unwilling  to  devote  a  sufficient 
amount  of  time  to  such  a  demanding  system 
to  make  true  political  equality  workable  In- 
dividual importance  is  emphasized  in  terms 
of  political  equality;  however,  in  our  political 
system  group  access  and  group  influence  are 
more  practical  political  considerations.  Many 
other  avenues  of  influence  and  of  resource 
are  open  to  those  who  actively  aspire  to  trans- 
form their  desires  into  effective  legislation. 
Political  parties,  interest  groups,  the  execu- 
tive branch,  the  bureaucracy,  and  the  process 
of  Judicial  action,  to  name  only  a  few,  all 
provide  alternate  avenues  to  effective  legisla- 
tive influence. 

Tlie  most  clear  argument  presented  against 
the  application  of  the  total  concept  of  one 
man-one  vote,  was  put  forward  in  the  dissent 
of  Justices  Harlan  and  Stewart  in  the  case  of 
Wesberry  v.  Sanders  Here  they; 

Took  issue  with  the  majority's  contention 
that  the  f  ramerc  had  intended  one  man's  vote 
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to  be  worth  as  much  as  another's.  First.  In 
speaking  of  allocating  representatlvee  accord- 
ing to  "the  number  o(  state's  inhabitants" 
the  Constitution  clearly  referred  to  appor- 
tionment of  representatives  among  the  states, 
rather  than  within  the  states.  "In  all  of  the 
discussion  surrounding  the  basic  of  repre- 
sentation of  the  House  and  all  the  discussion 
whether  Representatives  should  be  elected  by 
the  legislatures  or  the  people  of  the  States, 
tliere  is  nothing  which  suggests  even  re- 
motely that  the  delegates  had  In  mind  the 
problem  of  districting  within  a  State."  Sec- 
ond, both  the  three-fifths  compromise  re- 
garding representation  for  slaves  and  the  pro- 
vision that  each  state,  no  matter  how  small. 
have  one  representative,  showed  the  framers 
Intended  "weighted"  votes  to  some  ex- 
tent. .  .  .  Third,  the  Court,  In  deciding  the 
issue  at  all,  was  derogating  the  authority  of 
both  the  states  and  Congress,  clearly  g^lven 
In  the  provision  of  Art.  I.  Sec.  4,  .  .  ."  • 

In  addition  to  the  actual  one  man-one  vote 
aspect  of  political  equality,  the  concept  also 
Includes  the  Idea  that  each  individual  should 
have  equal  access  to  nnd  equal  Influence 
upon  the  workings  of  the  leeislative  system. 
One  man-one  vote  cannot  insure  poli'ical 
equality.  The  relative  power  of  ench  legisla- 
tor definitely  affects  the  end  result  of  influ- 
ence on  given  legislation.  Certain  congress- 
men poBsess  greater  power  and  exert  greater 
Influence  fts  a  result  of  personality,  seniority. 
and  a  combination  of  other  related  factors 
than  do  many  of  their  fellow  lawmakers.  The 
question  then  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
true  Ideal  of  one  man-one  vote  can  be  imple- 
mented In  a  system  which  allows  such  In- 
equities. 

Although  the  Constitution  nowhere  speci- 
fies the  necessity  of  exactly  identical  popula- 
tion-representative ratios  In  the  designation 
of  legislators  from  districts,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  such  voter  equality  is 
necessary  to  achieve  the  desired  democratic 
ends  of  our  system  of  government.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  years  following  Baker  v.  Carr, 
direct  stepe  have  been  initiated  to  provide 
for  such  reapportionment  as  has  been  deemed 
necessary.  "The  basic  value  of  these  changes 
may  lie  only  in  the  fact  that  they  serve  as 
symbols  of  increased  individual  equality 
rather  than  as  any  significant  attempt  to 
legislate  political  equality,  which  in  the  prac- 
tical sphere  is  inconceivable.  However  as  it 
stands  our  system  has  proven  to  be  workable, 
democratic  within  reasonable  limits,  and 
sufficiently  subject  to  change  when  abuses 
within  It  persist.  Clearly  no  viable  alternative, 
even  one  stressing  the  democratic  aspect  of 
one  man-one  vote  rule,  to  this  system  has 
been  presented  which  functions  within  the 
limits  of  the  reality  of  the  political  world  in 
which  the  legislature  attempts  to  function. 
and  until  such  time  as  a  workable  plan  can 
be  Implemented,  the  ultimate  demcx:ratic 
Ideal  of  one  man-one  vote,  whether  totally 
desirable  or  not.  will  not  be  effected. 

The  "job"  of  representing  and  constituent 
expectations 

In  line  with  this  theoretical  concept  that 
each  citizen,  as  an  individual,  should  have 
an  equal  effect  on  the  election  of  represent- 
atives, is  the  more  traditional  operational 
concept  that  each  citizen,  as  an  individual, 
has  an  equal  personal  and  continuing  claim 
on  the  time  and  energies  of  representatives. 

The  concept  of  representation  as  discussed 
In  political  theory  implies  more  than  Just  a 
process  whereby  the  public  chooses  who  will 
represent  them  in  the  legislature.  Essentially, 
representation  allows  in  some  measure  a 
means  for  the  public  to  state  preferences  and 
influence  law-making  through  their  elected 
representative.  Regardless  of  whether  the 
representative  sees  himself  as  a  delegate 
whose  Job  Is  to  mirror  the  constituent  will 
In  his  policy-making  or  aa  a  trustee  with 
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freedom  to  determine  what  he  feels  is  in  the 
public  Interest  regarding  legislation,  the  rep- 
resentative feels  it  necessary  to  at  least  listen 
to  constituent  opinion  in  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities  as  even  Edmund  Burke 
admitted. 

The  job  of  fulfilling  representative  respon- 
sibilities as  realized  by  the  representatives 
of  the  American  legislature,  notably  Con- 
gress, Is  complex  and  time-consuming.  It  in- 
cludes in  its  scope  the  legislative  process  in 
all  Its  intricacies,  some  means  of  apprising 
public  opinion  in  order  to  determine  public 
Will  or  public  Interest  (depending  on  one's 
role  orientation),  and  various  non-legislative 
service  functions  to  constituents.  As  Eulau. 
Wahlke.  Buchanan,  and  Ferguson  have 
stated,  'tile  term  representation'  directs  at- 
tentloa,  first  of  all,  to  attitudes,  expectations, 
and  behaviors  of  the  represented  ..."  and 
".  .  .  their  acceptance  of  representatives'  de- 
cisions as  legitimate  and  authoritative  for 
themselves.  "  '"  In  this  sense  any  discussion 
of  the  Job  of  representing  must  consider  con- 
stituent expectations  about  the  behavior  of 
the  representative  in  doing  his  Job.  It  be- 
comes apparent  that  these  expectations  do 
not  always  conclde  directly  with  the  major 
legislative  task.  Thus,  any  description  and 
evaluation  of  constituent  expectations  of 
their  representatives  involves  questions  of 
the  legitimacy  of  these  expectations  and  how 
they  may  impinge  on  the  legislative  task  of 
the  representative.  Possible  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  constituent  expectations'  limit- 
ing the  representative  will  also  be  considered. 

As  V.  O.  Key  has  suggested,  few  constit- 
uents bave  any  awareness  of  their  representa- 
tives' positions  on  most  legislation  where  roll 
calls  are  taken."  The  average  constituent  is 
much  more  concerned  with  what  the  repre- 
sentative can  do  personally  for  him  than  with 
the  representative's  stand  on  legislation.  Thus 
the  expectations  of  the  average  constituent 
concern  the  service  function  of  representa- 
tion rather  than  the  legislative  function.  As 
many  Congressmen  complain,  constituents 
expect  them  to  be  errand  runners.  The  nature 
of  these  errands  are  often  strictly  personal 
such  as  securing  hotel  reservations  or  tickets 
for  the  theatre  for  visiting  constituents.  Rep- 
resentatives are  also  expected  to  intervene  in 
the  solution  of  strictly  local  problems.  This 
includes  all  the  time  some  representatives 
spend  getting  government  contrsicts  and 
funds  for  their  district.  During  visits  to 
Washington,  constituents  seem  to  think  that 
the  representative  has  nothing  better  to  do 
than  arrange  for  or  give  them  a  guided  tour. 
Constituents  are  also  apt  to  consider  their 
representative  as  a  free  legal  service  in  seek- 
ing claims  from  the  executive  branch.  The 
major  source  of  these  opinions  and  requests 
are  the  mail.  An  important  part  of  the  mail 
involves  "case  mail"  in  which  constituents 
request  aid  in  their  dealings  with  the  execu- 
tive bureaucracy.  Requests  for  information 
are  answered  by  mailing  of  appropriate  com- 
mittee reports  and  government  publications 
to  constituents.  Despite  their  meager  ap- 
pointive powers,  representatives  are  plagued 
by  patron.ige  requests.  In  response  to  re- 
quests for  information,  the  repre.sentative 
sets  up  many  services  such  as  newsletters, 
television  and  radio  appearances,  question- 
naires and  trips  to  the  constituency  (these 
latter  two  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
constituent  need  and  opinions).  Most  of  the 
constituency  requests  imply  a  basic  dis- 
respect for  the  Congressman — this  is  the  at- 
titude of   "We  pay  him,  why  not  use  him?"  '^ 

The  legitimacy  of  these  constituent  expec- 
tations are  questionable  as  part  of  a  repre- 
sentatlTes  Job.  Certainly,  listening  to  opin- 
ion through  the  mall  and  personal  contact 
and  providing  information  are  legitimate 
representative  functions  apart  from  those 
concerned  with  legislation.  The  problem 
with  tliese  methods  of  learning  constituent 
opinion  is  that  Congressmen  tend  to  get  let- 
ters orUy  from  those  who  agree  with  them — 
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perhaps  this  is  the  fault  of  the  constituent. 
Nevertheless,  Congressmen  place  too  much 
faith  in  the  mail  as  reliable  indicators  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  Providing  information  is  part  of 
the  representative's  function  of  education  of 
the  public  often  in  an  attempt  to  lead  opin- 
ion. Despite  the  claim  of  Congressmen  that 
providing  personal  services  give  the  rep- 
resentative some  of  his  few  direct  contacts 
with  constituents,  providing  strictly  personal 
errand  running  should  not  i>e  done  by  the 
representative  becavise  it  Is  not  a  legitimate 
part  of  his  responsibility  Although  most  of 
these  constituent  expectations  are  solved  by 
staflT.  it  takes  up  too  much  of  their  time 
which  could  be  better  used  in  considering 
legislation.  Invariably,  niiny  constituent 
claims  are  solved  by  the  Congressjnan  him- 
self bscause  of  his  own  desire  for  personal 
contact  or  constituent  demand  that  he  (the 
representative)  is  the  only  one  who  can  help. 
One  argument  tliat  has  some  merit  is  that 
only  the  representative  and  his  staff  are  an 
agency  sufficiently  interested  to  be  able  to 
help  the  constituent  by  acting  as  a  clearing- 
house in  dealing  with  the  confusing  bu- 
reaucracy of  the  executive  branch.''  How- 
ever, the  time  consumed  and  suspicions 
aroused  between  representatives  and  the  ad- 
ministration because  of  legislative  interven- 
tion negates  the  argument  to  some  extent. 
This  is  especially  true  since  the  representa- 
tive tends  to  uncritically  promote  constitu- 
ent interests  without  first  determining  if  the 
reque.";t  is  one  which  should  t>e  supported  in 
light  of  public  interest." 

In  view  of  the  time-consuming  nature  of 
meeting  constituent  demands  it  is  obvious 
that  constituent  expectations  limit  the  time 
the  representative  and  his  staff  have  had  for 
participating  in  the  legislative  process.  Since 
participation  in  the  legislative  process  which 
is  the  major  function  of  the  elected  repre- 
sentative is  even  more  time-consuming  than 
constituent  expectations,  some  means  of  al- 
leviating the  representative  of  certain  un- 
reasonable constituent  demands  without  im- 
pairing the  representative  responsibilities 
should  be  discussed.  Adopting  a  law  pro- 
hibiting Congressmen  from  appearing  as 
counsel  before  administrative  boards  and 
commissions  would  end  constituents'  taking 
advantage  of  well-meaning  representatives 
who  provide  free  legal  service  and  would  de- 
crease bureaucratic  suspicion  of  Congres- 
sional intervention.  Other  useful  proposals 
Involve  putting  all  post  office  Jobs  In  the 
civil  service  and  changing  the  method  of 
appointment  of  candidates  for  military  and 
naval  academies  alleviating  the  representa- 
tive from  patronage  demands.  Such  radical 
plans  as  the  Ramspeck  plan  which  would 
divide  the  representative  Job  into  a  legisla- 
tive part  handled  by  an  elected  reprerenta- 
tlve  and  a  cervice  function  by  elected  agents 
before  the  executive  branch  have  merit  in 
allowing  a  functional  division  of  labor  of  the 
complex  Job  of  representing.  However,  it  is 
most  doubtful  that  it  would  ever  be  passed 
since  it  would  require  a  constitutional 
amendment  and  redistricting.  The  problem 
in  reform  is  that  representatives  would  be 
reluctant  to  completely  give  up  the  service 
function  of  their  Job  although  they  might 
welcome  release  from  much  errand-running. 
Most  representatives  regard  services  to  con- 
stituents as  a  necessary  and  proper  repre- 
sentative function."  Also,  they  realize  the 
campaign  value  of  providing  personal  serv- 
ices which  provide  many  more  votes  than 
unpubllclred  hard  legislative  work  can.  In 
view  of  the  representative's  stake  in  the 
service  function  as  a  means  of  political  sur- 
vival, the  solutions  most  likely  to  be  imple- 
mented involve  allowing  the  representative 
more  staff  assistance,  access  to  liaison  offices 
campaign  value  of  providing  personal  serv- 
ice bureaus  which  could  handle  some  of  the 
mall.  Thus,  constituent  expectations  of  the 
Job  of  representation  which  center  around 
the  service  function  must  be  limited  within 
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reason  to  allow  the  representative  and  his 
staff  more  time  to  Involve  themselves  in  the 
legislative  process  Ideally,  specially  desig- 
nated agencies  or  an  ombudsman  could  better 
handle  the  service  function  of  representation 
which  does  have  legitimacy  within  reason 
(Irrelevant  personal  services  are  not  reason- 
able) since  the  legislative  function  has 
become  so  complex  that  the  American 
representative  cannot  really  handle  t>oth 
adfquately. 

Ill      PERSPECTTVFS    FOR    THE    FTTTt-RE    OF 
REPRESEKTATIVE    GOVERNMENT 

Computer  technology  and  representation 

Electronic  technology  offers  innumerable 
Implications  for  representation  in  the  future. 
A  basic  question  that  should  be  asked  when 
considering  the  future  of  representation  as 
affected  by  the  electronic  age  is,  "Will  tech- 
nology be  capable  of  aiding  the  representa- 
tive and.  in  the  end,  be  capable  of  replacing 
our  system  of  human  politicians  as  it  now 
exists?" 

Perhaps,  it  would  be  valuable  to  under- 
stand our  present  stage  of  development  and 
where  it  will  lead  us.  We  have  done  very  little 
In  computerizing  our  government.  This  is  un- 
derstandable considering  three  major  draw- 
backs. The  first  is  that  government  operates 
in  a  highly  cost-conscious  environment. 
Where  computers  have  been  incorporated  into 
operations,  the  emphasis  has  been  on  making 
these  applications  demonstrate  their  self- 
supporting  capability.  Second,  state  and  local 
government  cannot  compete  with  private  in- 
dustry for  well  qualified  technical  people. 
Third,  there  has  not  been  much  research  due 
to  budgetary  restrictions.  Because  of  these 
limitations,  the  computer  Is  only  vised  in  two 
basic  capacities.  The  first  is  the  off-line,  re- 
petitive type  of  scheduled  job,  such  as  payroll 
systems,  and  the  second  type  is  the  applica- 
tion of  engineering  calculations.  The  com- 
puter has  yet  to  begin  to  apply  itself  to  larger 
and  more  abstract  problems  in  government. 

The  equipment  available,  however,  is  ac- 
cumulating dally.  We  will  soon  have  available 
operational  systems  which  will  be  able  to 
react  to  English  language  symbols  rather 
than  coded  language.  This  will  allow  a  sub- 
stantive specialist,  such  as  an  urban  planner 
or  an  economist,  rather  than  a  computer  op- 
erator, to  program  and  to  receive  information. 
Data  communication  could  also  be  an  aid  to 
representation.  Data  communication  involves 
the  linking  of  remote  stations  to  central  com- 
puter operations  by  phone  lines  and  tele- 
type. This  could  organize  and  centralize  in- 
formation for  use  by  representatives. 

There  is  also  the  concept  of  "time-sharing," 
the  simultaneous  use  of  a  central  computer 
by  multiple  users.  Each  user  would  operate 
a  different  computer  program,  remotely  com- 
municating data  and  instructions  to  the  ma- 
chine and  receiving  on-line  responses.  This 
provides  rapid  on-line  programming,  that  is, 
information  being  processed  while  one  is  en- 
gaged in  the  operation  that  requires  the  in- 
formation. The  implications  for  this  as  an 
aid  to  the  representative  process  are  un- 
limited. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Job  of  the  com- 
puter is  to  provide  information.  It  can  pro- 
vide an  improved  basis  for  decision  making, 
but  it  cannot  make  the  decisions.  The  ques- 
tion at  hand  is  whether  or  not  our  technol- 
ogy will  be  capable  of  going  beyond  merely 
processing  information  to  the  role  of  actually 
making  the  final  decisions.  A  representative 
has  two  roles  in  our  system ;  ( 1 )  he  can  be 
thought  of  as  a  medium  which  relates  the 

problems  of  the  nation  to  a  problem  or  issue 
solver,  and  (2)  he  can  be  thought  of  as  an 
element  of  the  problem  solver.  It  seems  that 
with  our  present  technical  advancement,  we 
can  eliminate  the  first  role  of  a  representa- 
tive. The  information  devices  can  relate 
problems  and  issues  If  they  are  requested. 

The  masses  would  merely  electronically  relate 
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their  problems,  via  user-oriented  program 
devices  and  time-sharing  devices,  to  the 
problem  solver  directly 

The  second  function  has  yet  to  be  solved 
by  technical  machines,  but  the  nature  of  the 
discipline  of  science  tends  to  imply  that  the 
second  role  Is  technically  p>ossible  Science  is 
p.irtlcularly  adept  at  determining  goals 
through  the  use  of  operational  definitions. 
For  example,  a  politlcian'B  goals  might  be 
freedom  and  equality.  The  sclent. st  would 
operalionalize  these  goals  to  open  housing 
and  equal  income  Science  is  also  precise  at 
defining  alternatllves  to  a  problem.  There- 
fore, for  example,  the  policy  makers  could 
ask  a  scientist  what  tiie  various  policies  are 
that  would  have  some  relevance  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  "Vietnam  problem. 

If  the  representative  Is  one  who  relates  the 
problems  of  the  nation  to  another  body,  he  is 
one  who  IS  sensitive  to  problems  and  issues, 
and  changes  in  demand,  and  attitude  He  is 
the  medium  between  the  input  and  output 
functions.  The  more  sensitive  he  is,  the  bet- 
ter representative  he  is  If  he  is  also  an  ele- 
ment in  deciding  the  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem, he  can  l>e  considered  an  information 
processor.  He  receives  information  in  the 
capacity  of  his  first  roie.  and  he  weighs  It 
and  decides  on  a  solution;  i  e  .  he  processes 
it.  in  the  capacity  of  his  second  role  A  com- 
puter also  is  an  information  processor  and 
scientists  believe  !t  can  be  ultimately  made 
more  sensitive  to  public  needs  and  therefore 
a  better  representative  of  thote  needs  This 
could  bring  about  a  radical  change  in  repre- 
sentation as  we  know  It. 

If  this  computerized  society  seems  im- 
possible, an  analogy  may  help  to  make  it 
seem  more  realistic.  Consider  the  compviter 
as  a  biological  organism  as  Professor  Leder- 
berg  suggested.  Tlie  computer's  ancestor  was 
the  hand  calculator  Tliis  ancestor,  compared 
to  the  modern-day  computer,  was  an  inept 
and  highly  constrained  mind.  Tlie  modern 
computer's  ancestor,  however,  lived  only 
twenty  years  ago  If  the  evolutionary  process 
goes  on.  every  limitation  of  today's  computer 
will  be  soon  non-existent.  If  we  turn  to 
other  forms  of  electronic  media,  further  im- 
plications   for    representation    will    be    seen. 

COMMUNICATIONS    MEDIA    AND    REPRESENTATION 

The  media  may  prove  to  be  a  booster  of 
democracy  or  its  executioner.  Depending 
upon  their  use.  the  media  have  the  potential 
of  making  representation  more  indicative  of 
the  people's  will,  while  similarly  they  could 
make  tlie  people  more  indicative  of  their 
"representative's"  will. 

The  media  have  helped  to  create  what 
Marshall  McLuhan  calls  the  Global  Village. 
The  Instantaneous  communication  of  the 
electronic  media  allows  people  from  diverse 
regions  to  share  values  and  ideas.  The  town 
meeting  concept  on  regional  and  national 
levels,  which  was  believed  to  have  been  lost 
with  the  growth  of  mass  society,  is  now  re- 
trievable. The  constituency  may  interact 
with  iU,  representative  through  the  media. 
There  now  exist  devices  which  allow  instan- 
taneous feedback  of  information  from  the 
users  of  media.  Thus,  meetings  between  a 
representative  and  his  constituency  are  pos- 
sible. These  meetings  would  allow  the  rep- 
resentative to  solicit  resfKinses  to  particular 
legislative  problems.  The  people  in  turn 
would  be  participating  (although  somewhat 
passively)  in  the  legislative  process  through 
its  display  over  the  media  and  through  their 
electronic  interaction  with  their  representa- 
tives. 

This  would  indicate  a  change  in  the  con- 
stituency. They  would  require  more  time 
and  incentive  to  participate  In  the  politi- 
cal process.  However,  with  the  growth  of  the 
cybernetic  society,  leisure  time  will  be  avail- 
able in  large  quantities  and  may  be  con- 
verted (With  the  proper  Incentives)  to  media 
participation  in  legislative  processess. 
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This  would  also  alter  the  role  of  the  repre- 
sentative The  trustee  function  would  become 
obsolete     As    the    district   merges    into    the 
Olobal  Village,  the  problems  of  all  sectors  of 
the  economy  become  apparent  to  the  entire 
nation    Remote  problems    like  rats  In  urban 
ghettoes.  may  be  effectively  displayed  to  the 
rural   population    through   the   media    This 
sharing  of  problems  (which  admittedly  will 
take  some  time  to  develop)    would  allow  all 
people  to  at  least  comprehend  the  problems 
of   the  nation   and   place   themselves   In   the 
role  as  "trustees"  for  themselves  and  the  na- 
tion. The  representative  could  no  longer  act 
(except  in  very  miner  i.=;sues)  as  a  uustee  re- 
moved from  his  district,  lor  first,  his  district 
would  be  aware  of  their  relation  with  the  na- 
tion, and  second,  every  action  of  the  repre- 
sentative would  he  made  visible  through  the 
media.  Thus,  a  modification  of  the  delegate 
function  would  seem  to  be  a  prominent  role 
fcr  representatives  in  the  future    Optimally, 
as  the   media  further   breaks  down   barriers 
and  the  Global  V'illage  develops,  a  representa- 
tive would   be  representing  larger  constitu- 
encies than  is  now  possible  TTiese  predictions, 
however,  are  meant  for  the  future  The  use  of 
media  has  not  yet  been  perfected  sufficiently. 
Further,  the  poptilation  is  still  imbued  with 
the   print  medium   which   due  to   its   linear 
force   cannot   be   transplanted   Into   the   ix>- 
lltlcal-legislative  function.  A  look  at  the  role 
of  television  will  further  explain  this 

Professor  McLuhan  has  argued  that  tele- 
vision nas  opened  a  new  dimension  in  media 
It  allows  total  participation  in  the  media. 
One  must  employ  his  total  faculties  in  tele- 
vision because  it  forms  a  non-linear  mosaic 
We  have  to  fill  in  the  blanks  in  the  screen 
ana  add  detail  where  it  is  lacking.  It  allows 
total  participation  in  ways  Impossible  with 
print,  radio,  or  movies.  One  becomes  aware 
of  the  total  information  at  once  rather  than 
in  specialized  fragments.  A  book  is  linear  be- 
cause it  breaks  down  all  information  into 
specialized  fragments  Politics  is  a  non-linear, 
non-rational  process.  It  is  virtually  impossi- 
ble to  describe  how  politics  operated  in  the 
linear  text  of  a  book  The  nuances  are  lost 
in  separating  inseparable  functions  The  tele- 
vision, however,  disavows  the  separation  or 
functions  Politics  could  be  presented  over 
the  television  in  a  way  that  one's  constitu- 
ency could  be  Involved  in  the  process  This 
Involvement  would  help  people  to  understand 
the  political  process  and  could  encourage 
greater  participation. 

We  may  briefly  look  to  the  other,  more 
dangerous  side  of  the  media  According  to 
some,  the  media  may  inspire  a  mass  culture 
with  mass  tastes  Harry  Skornla  has  stated 
that  "The  American  seems  to  be  becoming 
more  unable  to  demonstrate  the  Individual- 
ity which  democracy  requires  Continuing 
hypnotism,  emulslfication  and  homogenlza- 
tlon  of  men  by  the  media  is  the  opposite  of 
what  our  nation  needs."  Others,  like  Profes- 
sor Galbraith.  have  pointed  to  the  ways  the 
media  instill  economic  values.  The  media 
have  allowed  advertising  to  create  markets 
for  goods  rather  that  the  markets  creating 
the  supply  of  goods.  One  may  imagine  the 
danger  of  a  media  misused  which  would 
allow  a  politician  to  create  his  constituency 
rather  than  vice  versa 

Professor  Skornla  has  also  pointed  to  the 
dangers  of  totalitarianism  which  arise 
through  the  media  The  callousness  encour- 
aged by  excessive  violence  is  often  one 
foundation  of  the  violence  seen  in  totali- 
tarian structures  Television  also  encourages 
passivity  of  all  sorts  since  the  activity  is 
done  to  a  person  rather  than  through  him 
Skornla  and  McLuhan  also  point  t-o  the  pos- 
sibilities of  merchandising  politicians  and 
politics  through  the  hypnotizing  effects  of 
media.  Public  opinion  may  in  the  future 
be  created  through  the  media  In  that  the 
media,  instills  values  upon  the  population  at 
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an  early  age.  This  may  be  unfavorable.  How- 
ever, the  content  of  the  information  pro- 
grammed through  the  media  may  be  con- 
trolled. We  may  still  prevent  representatives 
from  becoming  dominant  by  programming 
the  media  which  shape  our  lives.  If  we  don't, 
our  representatives  may  represent  us  only  In 
a  euphemistic  sense. 

Increasingly  important  is  the  question  of 
who  will  progrram  the  media  which  will  pro- 
gram us.  This  may  become  a  new  representa- 
tive function  as  ideas  compete  over  what 
nature  media  should  take  To  fall  to  resolve 
the  question  invites  totalitarianism. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  this  is 
all  speculation.  Current  empirical  research 
indicates  that  media  is  not  totally  perva- 
sive. Raymond  and  Alice  Bauer  have  argued 
that  the  media  is  not  all-pervasive  and  that 
the  mass  society  which  Is  needed  for  a  mass 
media  does  not  yet  exist.  The  danger  is  that 
with  the  growth  of  population  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  cybernetic  society,  it  is 
possible  that  the  state  will  take  over  func- 
tions of  entertainment  and  education  and 
provide  them  on  a  mass  standardized  basis. 
Therein  lies  the  danger. 

Thus,  the  future  of  representation  may 
take  two  turns.  The  media,  through  che 
communication  of  values  and  ideas  may 
allow  th#..  return  of  town  meetings  and 
conamuni^cftt'oh  among  constituencies  to  cre- 
ate a  larger  constituency  This  would  make 
the  delegate  function  of  politics  more  active 
because  everyone  would  participate  in  the 
political  function. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hypnotizing  effects 
of  the  media  in  creating  shared  values  may 
be  misused  in  a  non-democratic  way  to 
allow  representatives  to  control  their  con- 
stituency. This  problem  may  only  be  pre- 
vented by  research  and  preventative  meas- 
ures before  future  generations  are  effected 
by  McLuhan's  "media  fallout." 

A  concept  of  future  representation 

Assuming  that  man  is  to  control  his  elec- 
tronic environment,  technological  advances 
and  the  accepted  use  of  the  mass  media,  as 
well  as  the  increased  tempo  of  living  and 
learning,  will  demand  of  a  21st  century  con- 
gressman a  high  degree  of  specialization  un- 
known today  and  present  a  challenge  to  our 
present  day  concept  of  "representation." 

The  norms  for  those  entering  the  politi- 
cal arena  of  the  future  will  demand  concen- 
trated knowledge  unique  to  legislative  func- 
tions. One  available  signpost  is  the  rapid 
expansion  of  political  science  departments  In 
colleges  and  universities  since  World  War  II. 

Assuming  that  the  next  30  years  will  see 
a  linking  of  government  information  sys- 
tems among  executive  departments  and  Con- 
gressional programs,  these  systems  will  pro- 
vide many  benefits  to  legislators.  Senator 
George  Murphy  (R.  Calif  i  (This  Week 
Magazine,  July  6,  1969 1  indicated  the  exist- 
ence Of  over  1.000  Congressional  programs, 
many  of  them  outmoded,  overlapping,  insuf- 
ficient or  contradictory,  and  some  not  doing 
their  job.  or  impossible  to  monitor.  Proper 
usage  of  computer  time  could  sort  these  out. 
but  only  men  versed  in  economics,  and  social 
and  educational  concepts  could  select  from 
the  alternatives  available  and  reach  a  ten- 
able decision.  Such  an  Information  system 
would  reduce  the  necessity  of  Congress  to 
rely  upon  bureaucratic  expertise,  and  would 
bring  the  complexity  of  government  into  the 
range  of  a  single  human's  comprehension, 
returning  to  Congress  the  option  of  doing 
more  than  accepting,  modifying,  or  rejecting 
an  executive  deniand  for  legislation. 

If  such  specialization  required  an  addi- 
tional period  of  training,  candidates  for  con- 
gressional offices  might  be  required  to  com- 
plete study  in  a  "School  of  Congressional 
Science.'    Actually,  change  will   probably  be 
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gradual  and  informal.  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
constitutional  requirements  of  a  congress- 
man will  be  changed.  Just  a?  today's  con- 
gressman Is  better  educated  than  his  prede- 
cessor of  25  years  ago,  and  arrives  in  Wash- 
ington knowing  much  about  the  workings 
of  Congress,  tomorrow's  candidates  will  need 
to  gather  even  more  expertise. 

The  trend  could  well  be  more  towards 
"trust«e"  representative.  As  people  succumb 
to  the  extensive  demands  of  their  own  spe- 
cialty, they  will  rely  on  the  knowledge  of 
experts  In  other  fields,  and  among  them. 
their  congressmen.  As  a  civilization  advances. 
Its  members  become  less  versatile  and  more 
dependent  upon  others.  Of  course,  if  the 
expansion  of  information  supply  by  the  mass 
media  should  effect  a  generalization  of 
electoral  attitudes,  this  could  produce  a 
trend  toward  a  "delegate"  representative  as 
Indicated  in  the  statements  on  the  use  of 
such  madia.  It  is  likely  that  exchanges  of 
mutual  confidence  between  representatives 
and  citlrens  will  increase  with  regard  to 
congressional  activities  as  methods  of 
gathering  and  dispensing  meaningful  In- 
formation improve. 

Also  bearing  upon  future  representation 
are  the  terms  of  limits  in  campaign  tech- 
niques 0  a  good  T.V.  manner  or  a  superior 
public  relations  firm  can  "elect"  a  candidate, 
perhaps  fundamental  limitations  on  the  use 
of  mass  media  will  need  to  be  set. 

Although  conditions,  attitudes  and  tech- 
nology naay  change,  we  are  faced  with  the 
fact  that  human  nature  itself  tends  to  re- 
main the  same.  It  would  seem  fair  to  guess 
that  a  future  representative  would  use  the 
means  at  his  disposal  to  better  understand 
legislation  before  him,  and  increase  the  sup- 
ply of  information  and  analysis  ua  the  mass 
media  to  his  constituents. 

Use  of  computer  science  will  contribute  to 
better  co-ordlnatlon  of  programs  to  relieve 
unemployment  as  technology  advances  and 
will  plot  curves  needed  in  funding  programs 
such  as  education.  The  futtire  representative 
will  have  a  clearer  perspective  of  such  prob- 
lems as  pollution  and  population  explosion 
and  will  be  better  able  to  establish  priori- 
ties for  sclving  problems. 

In  tribute  to  the  many  congressmen  want- 
ing to  do  a  good  Job  now  and  hampered  by 
outdated  methods.  It  can  only  be  concluded 
that  the  future  will  be  one  of  even  belter 
represeneation. 

IV.     CONCLUSION 

Computer  science  has  broadened  the  pos- 
sible scope  of  representation.  The  role  of  a 
representative  Is  changing  from  the  simple 
"delegate  of  the  people"  function  of  the 
past  to  a  complex  pattern  of  action,  encom- 
passing modern  technology  and  increased 
public  awareness. 

The  Conference  has  only  touched  the  sur- 
face of  the  concept  and  the  current  dimen- 
sions of  representative  government.  Never- 
theless, it  is  hoped  that  its  efforts  will  invite 
re-evaluation  of  the  complex  phases  of  rep- 
resentation. 
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DESPITE   CRITICISM,    POST   OFFICE 
RETAINS  PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OFjTEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  19,  1969 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kipling 
knew  the  value  of  keeping  one's  perspec- 
tive. In  the  poem  "If,"  he  paid  tribute  to 
the  quality  of  being  able  to  "keep  your 
head  when  all  about  you  are  losing  their's 
and  blaming  it  on  you."  Every  public  of- 
ficial, on  occasion,  must  do  just  this. 

In  a  recent  editorial  discussing  the 
Post  Office  Department,  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  provided,  I  believe,  a  good 
example  of  the  type  of  restraint  that 
Kipling  had  in  mind. 

In  the  September  15  editorial,  the 
Star-Telegram  noted  that  it  is  popular 
these  days  to  criticize  the  Post  Office 
Department.  It  is  fashionable  to  say  that 
this  oldest  and  most  important  of  our 
Government  service  organizations  is 
bumbling,  inept,  wasteful,  and  any  other 
derogatory  adjective  that  comes  to  mind. 

While  admitting  there  is  always  room 
for  improvement,  the  Star-Telegram 
points  out  that  the  public  nevertheless 
has  abiding  confidence  in  the  U.S.  mails. 
and  that  newly  revealed  statistics  prove 
that  this  confidence  is  well  justified. 

In  short,  the  Star-Telegram  puts  tlie 
current  controversy  into  perspective.  Let 
us  improve  the  Post  Office  Department, 
surely.  But  let  us  not  jump  in  blindly 
and  tear  up  a  system  which,  on  balance, 
is  working  pretty  well.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows ; 

I  From  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 
Sept.  15.  19691 

Postal  Criticism  Not  All  Jl'stified 
It  has  become  fashionable  to  take  a 
healthy  kick  at  the  Post  Office  Department 
any  time  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  as 
one  might  boot  an  old  vollyball  lying  In  the 
back  yard,  just  because  it's  there. 

One  hears  dark  reports  of  massive  mall 
jams,  delays.  Inefficiencies.  The  whole  system 
is  going  to  come  to  a  creaking  halt,  wc  are 
told.  Something  better  must  be  supplied. 
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Maybe  so.  We  remain  open  to  persuasion 
either  way,  but  we  feel  compelled  to  ob- 
serve that  all  th-  postal  troubles  we  hear 
so  much  about  seem  not  to  have  had  the 
slightest  effect  on  the  general  feeling  that 
If  one  drops  a  letter  In  the  bin  today  it 
will  be  in  Abilene  or  Houston  tomorrow  or 
New    York    or    Los    Angeles    the    day    after. 

We  believe  that  despite  all  the  "incffl- 
ciency"  talk  there  still  persists  a  deep 
reservoir  of  pubUc  confidence  in  the  U.S. 
mails,  and  that  this  confidence  is,  for  the 
most  part,  completely  justified.  Statistical 
support  for  this  confidence  is  now  at  hand. 

An  evaluation  prepared  by  Post  Office 
Department  statisticians,  made  public  this 
month,  shows  that  It  takes  an  average  of 
a  day  and  a  hal.'  to  deliver  a  first  class 
letter  and  about  two  days  to  deliver  an 
airmail  letter.  These  are  inclusive,  na- 
tionwide averages.  That's  why  the  two  days 
for  airmail  letters,  which  generally  are 
headed  for  distant  destinations.  Sixty-four 
percent  of  first  class  mail  and  26  percent 
of  airmail  : caches  its  destination  in  one 
day.  Only  one  out  of  10  letters  sent  first 
class  takes  three  days  to  be  delivered,  and 
one  out   of  five   air   mall   letters. 

So  what's  so  terrible  about  this  kind  of 
performance?  It  looks  pretty  good  to  us. 
And  it's  just  pcsflble  that  it  is  a  per- 
formance that  does  not  lend  Itself  to 
spectacular  improvement  unless  somebody 
Is  ready  and  willing  to  spend  a  spsctacu- 
lar  amount  of  money  on  it,  namely,  the 
taxpayer.  When  you  have  a  system  that 
can  get  a  letter  from  here  to  there  within 
two  days,  nearly  anywhere  in  a  country 
3,000  miles  by  1,500.  one  suspects  the  law 
of  diminishing  retv.rns  Is  about  to  take 
over. 

Speedy  mall  service  Is  certainly  desirable, 
and  we're  not  suggesting  that  anyone  get 
complacent  about  it.  Improvement  Is  both 
possible  and  desirable.  But  how  fast  can 
you  get?  And  how  much  are  you  willing 
to  pay  for  it?  These  are  questions  that 
ought  to  be  -asked  in  an  era  when  instant 
communication  between  distant  points  has 
changed  and  continues  to  change  the 
whole  ball  game. 

Meanwhile,  we  might  bear  In  mind  the 
fact  that  Americans  drop  millions  of  let- 
ters through  the  slot  every  day  in  perfect 
assurance  that  barring  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances or  an  act  of  God  they  will 
reach  their  destinations  safely  and  rou- 
tinely. And  not  altogether  slowly,  at  that. 


HORTON  BILL  SEEKS  POSTAL  FAIR- 
NESS FOR  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRA- 
PHERS 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  19.  1969 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  legislation  to  straighten 
out  a  seemingly  minor  inequity  in  our 
pcstal  rate  structure. 

The  inequity  I  refer  to  is  minor  only 
in  the  sense  that  it  does  not  affect  mil- 
lions of  citizens.  Those  who  are  affected 
are  nonetheless  unjustly  dealt  with  by 
the  present  law. 

I  am  referring  to  that  section  of  the 
postal  statutes  which  describes  materials 
allowed  to  be  mailed  under  the  "educa- 
tional or  book"  postal  rate.  My  bill  would 
permit  amateur  photographers  wh3  .send 
photographic    prints    or    slides    to    and 
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from  nonprofit  photographic  exhibits,  or 
to  and  from  other  amateur  photogra- 
phers for  educational  purposes,  to  send 
these  materials  under  the  "educational 
materials"  rate. 

This  change  would  be  consistent  with 
the  fact  that  many  "educational  mate- 
rials" sold  through  the  mails  for  profit 
now  qualify  for  this  privilege.  The  pres- 
ent provisions,  as  they  apply  to  photo- 
g.aphs  ma  led  for  educational  purposes, 
are  so  confusing  that  they  are  unequally 
applied  in  post  offices  across  the  Nation. 
Each  postmaster  seems  to  have  a  differ- 
ent interpretation  as  to  which  rate  ap- 
plies to  amateur  photos. 

This  morning,  the  very  able  executive 
secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
America,  Mr.  Frederic  B.  Shaw,  testified 
on  this  problem  before  the  Post  OfQce 
and  Civil  Service  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Rates,  chaired  by  our  able  col- 
leajue,  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Olsen). 

I  would  like,  at  this  point,  to  include  a 
brief  excrrpt  from  Mr,  Shaw's  testimony 
which  illustrates  quite  effectively  the 
nature  and  extent  of  this  inequity: 

Prints  move  to  these  shiws  In  standard 
sized  cases  of  almost  Identical  weights.  Post- 
age for  these  prints  however  may  vary,  in  to- 
tal postage  charged,  by  from  9c  to  95("  even 
though  they  are  posted  in  like  postal  zone 
areas.  This  variance  Is  due  simply  to  separate 
interpretations  of  the  law  by  different  postal 
officials. 

For  Instance,  print  cases  may  be  shipped 
from  Houston,  Shreveport,  or  St.  Louis  to 
Oklahoma  City  and  be  charged  for  at  three 
separate  and  distinct  r.ites  though  all  fall 
within  the  same  post.al  zone  and  weight 
class.  Following  the  exhibition,  these  same 
cases  of  prints  may  have  to  be  returned  at 
still  a  fourth  rate  as  the  result  of  still  an- 
other Interpretation. 

The  experience.  In  recent  years,  of  the  ;alon 
committee  in  a  major  metropolis  in  Kansas 
has  been  that  many  print  cases  shipped 
to  their  exhibit  may  almost  certainly  be 
held  up  by  local  postal  ofTic'.als  until  a  ran- 
som in  postage  due  is  paid  out  of  entry  fees. 
The  accepting  post  oflice,  which  has  inter- 
preted the  regulations  another  way,  may  then 
be  recipient  of  a  sizzling  letter  from  the  re- 
ceiving post  office  about  "law  violation." 

A  sad  commentary  is  the  fact  that  a  case 
cf  prints  as  described  above  may  be  sent  to 
Asia,  Africa  or  Europe  for  a  rate  less  costly 
than  to  a  fourth  postal  zone  in  the  United 
States,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fifth  through 
eighth  zones, 

A  mcnthly  book  selection,  an  album  of 
records,  or  a  TV  commercial  on  movie  film, 
which  car  weigh  more  than  the  above  men- 
tioned prints  with  case,  is  likely  to  move  at  a 
lower  postal  rate  because  post  office  officials 
have  ruled  that  educational  rates  can  apply 
only  to  materials  moving  to  or  from  the  office 
of  a  recognized  agency.  Apparently  the  office 
of  ar  "educational  division"  of  a  watch  com- 
pany, selling  phonograph  records,  or  an  ad- 
vertising agency  shipping  TV  commercials  to 
a  customer  or  a  paying  client,  do  qualify  In 
this  regard. 

While  this  is  not  a  prob^.em  of  major 
proportions  from  the  standpoint  of  na- 
tional policy.  I  feel  that  as  long  as  Con- 
gress is  settin?  postal  rate  policies,  those 
policies  should  be  free  from  unfairness 
and  confusion.  The  support  of  each  col- 
league in  clearing  jp  this  point  of  postal 
rate  law  would  quickly  alleviate  the 
problems,  Mr.  Shaw  points  out. 
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CONGRESSMAN  REES  ANNOUNCES 
RESULTS  OF  1969  CONGRES- 
SIONAL QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or    CfLIFCRNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'^S 

Friday.  September  19,  1969 

Mr.  REES.  Mr  Speaker,  this  June  I 
sent  to  my  constituents  in  California's 
26th  Congressional  District  my  annual 
congressional  questionnaire.  The  re- 
sponse was  immediate  p.nd  enthusiastic, 
and  I  would  like  to  thank  the  more  than 
15.000  citizens  who  were  sufficiently  con- 
cerned to  take  the  time  to  complete  and 
return  this  poll. 

My  congressional  district  is  in  the 
western  section  of  Los  Angeles  County 
and  includes  the  cities  of  Baverly  Hills 
and  Culver  City:  the  Los  Angeles  City 
communities  of  Rancho  Park,  Venice. 
Mar  Vista,  Westdale.  West  Lcs  Angeles. 
Crenshaw,  Cheviot  Hills.  Beverlj-wocd, 
West  Adams,  and  Fairfax  Avenues:  as 
well  as  the  Los  Angeles  County  areas  of 
Marina  del  Rey,  West  Hollywood,  and  the 
Sunset  Strip.  Incomes  ranae  from  lower 
middle  to  upper:  a  majority  of  my  ccn- 
slituents  arc  homeowners,  and  their  edu- 
cational level  is  higher  than  average. 

The  questions  were  written  to  reflect 
issues  of  particular  concern  to  my  dis- 
trict, as  well  as  the  current  major  na- 
tional and  international  issues.  In  the 
multiple-choice  questions  many  respond- 
ents chose  several  alternatives.  Because 
of  this  some  percentages  add  up  to  more 
than  100  percent. 

In  the  many  thousands  of  question- 
naires which  were  returned  this  summer, 
the  most  apparent  difference  from  past 
questionnaires  was  the  constituent  com- 
ment accompanying  almost  all  the  ques- 
tions. The  overriding  issue  throughout 
the  comments  was  concern  with  the 
Vietnam  war  and  this  concern  was  re- 
flected in  replies  from  all  arecxs  and  sec- 
tors of  the  district. 

Besides  Vietnam,  many  other  issues  of 
major  importance  were  brought  up  by 
the  voters.  Many  constituents  are  con- 
cerned with  taxation — the  letters  re- 
ceived reflect  a  widespread  taxpayers' 
revolt.  Numerous  comments  were  re- 
ceived about  extension  of  the  surtax, 
equalization  of  the  tax  load  for  all — 
there  were  many  complaints  about  un- 
fair taxation  of  the  single  person — and 
criticism  about  legislators'  salaries  and 
legislative  junkets.  Quite  a  number  of 
letters  favored  disclosure  of  assets  of 
public  officials. 

Pollution  has  finally  become  a  ques- 
tion of  great  voter  importance— pollu- 
tion of  the  air.  of  the  water,  noise  pollu- 
tion, pesticides,  DDT,  and  chemical  war- 
fare. Many,  many  persons  fear  that  man 
has  so  changed  his  ecology  that  he  may 
have  marked  himself  for  extinction. 
Hand  in  hand  with  this  feeling  is  support 
of  consumer  legislation — particularly 
legislation  regarding  preservatives  and 
additives  in  foods.  There  is  also  great 
concern  about  hunger  and  the  feeding  of 
the  poor  in  America. 

The  Middle  East  was  the  subject  of 
much  voter  comment:  the  overwhelming 
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majority  of  remarks  were  very  much  in 
favor  of  full  moral  and  military  support 
of  Israel  by  the  United  States. 

Comment  in  the  district  on  education 
and  campus  disorders  was  surprisingly 
light  and  mild  in  contrast  to  national 
surveys.  There  is  much  constituent  un- 
derstanding that  the  ferment  on  cam- 
puses reflects  the  failure  of  our  Nation 
to  solve  our  worst  problems:  Vietnam, 
the  draft,  the  terrible  burden  of  taxation. 
Of  course,  there  were  some  irate  letters 
and  also  some  sharp  awareness  of  Ron- 
ald Reagan's  politics  of  antagonism  to- 
ward education  and  those  who  are  receiv- 
ing their  education. 

In  addition,  there  were  lengthy  com- 
ments pro-  and  anti-ABM  and  MIRV, 
the  beginning  of  public  awareness  about 
the  vast  military  complex,  unlimited 
military  spending,  and  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare. 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  out  before 
Apollo  11.  but  there  was  some  comment 
about  the  space  program.  There  was  also 
reflected  a  feeling  of  despair  by  the  vot- 
ers about  America — about  the  system 
and  the- establishment,  a  fear  of  repres- 
sion, a  belief  that  America  no  longer 
stands  for  the  same  things  it  used  to,  a 
distrust  of  people  and  institutions. 

Knowing  that  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress will  be  interested  in  the  response  of 
my  constituents  to  the  vital  issues  of 
the  day.  I  include  here  the  tabulated  re- 
sults of  this  poll: 

REES    1969    CONGRESSION.\L    QUESTIONNAIRE 

Survey  Compilation 
foreign  polict 

1.  Vietnam — What  do  you  think  the  U.S. 
role  should  be  in  Vietnam? 

a.  Continue  our  present  policy  of  en- 
gaging in  a  limited  war.  while  at  the 
same  time  seelcing  peace  by  negotia- 
tions with  the  South  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  NLP  (Viet 
Cong)   at  the  Paris  talks 9.T"o 

b.  E.xpand  the  war  on  all  fronts  In  an 
attempt  to  achieve  a  complete  mili- 
tary victory 16.  3% 

c.  Establish  a  time  schedule  for  U.S. 
withdrawal,  turning  over  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  war  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  with  or 
without  agreement  in  Paris 50  4  "i 

d.  Support  a  mutual  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  and  North  Vietnamese  troops 
from  the  South  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  coalition  government  in 
South  Vietnam  composed  of  the 
South  Vietnamese,  the  Viet  Cong, 
and  other  dissident  and  neutralist 
forces 27.37o 

2.  The  Middle  East — In  view  of  the  mount- 
ing tensions  in  the  Middle  East  between  the 
Arab  nations  and  Israel,  what  do  vou  think 
our  U.S.  policy  should  be? 

a.  The  U.S.  should  support  the  Israeli 
policy  of  continuing  to  occupy  the 
conquered  lands  until  the  comple- 
tion of  a  direct  peace  treaty  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  nations 52.0% 

b.  The  Big  Four.  i.e..  the  US,  Great 
Britain.  Prance  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  should  Impose  a  peace  on  the 
Middle  East 13.4% 

c.  The  US.  should  enter  into  a  non- 
aggression  pact  with  Israel  guaran- 
teeing her  legitimate  borders  in  the 
event   of   an   invasion 12.9% 

d.  The  U.S.  should  stay  out  of  the 
entire  controversy 27.  2% 
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NATIONAL  DBTENSC 

3.  ABM  and  MIRV  Systems  — Congress  is 
currently  debating  whether  or  not  to  de- 
velop two  new  nuclear  arms  progranms.  the 
ABM  (Anti-Ballistic  Missile)  and  the  MIRV 
(Multiple  Independently-Targeted  Reentry 
Vehicle) . 

The  ABM  is  designed  to  protect  our 
ICBM  (Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missile) 
sites,  and  the  MIRV  is  an  ABM  with  mul- 
tiple nuclear  warheads  designed  to  hit  sev- 
eral separate  enemy  targets. 

Supporters  contend  these  systems  are 
needed  lor  our  security.  Opponents  ques- 
tion not  only  the  multi-bllllon  dollar  price 
tag.  but  doubt  the  systems'  protective 
ability  and  feel  that  they  represent  a 
dangerous  escalation  of  the  arms  race. 
What  policy  do  you  favor? 

a.  Support  the  present  plan  calling 
for  construction  of  the  ABM  and 
MIRV  systems 36.4% 

b.  Delay  nuclear  arms  expansion  un- 
til we  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  the  Soviets  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  strong  arms-control 
agreement     32.0% 

c.  Do  not  develop  either  of  these 
systems  because  their  creation 
wotild  trigger  a  dangerous,  exjjen- 
sive.  and   unnecessary  escalation  of 

the  arms  race 30.2% 

PROPOSALS    BEFORE    THE    CONGRESS 

4  The  Draft — There  will  be  an  attempt  to 
change  the  present  Selective  Service  Act. 
Would  you  favor: 

a.  The  present  system  which  permits 
student    deferments? 19.4% 

b.  A  raadom-chance  lottery  system 
with  only  very  limited  defer- 
ments     32.8% 

c.  An  all-volunteer  professional  army 
(the  estimated  payroll  cost  is  ex- 
pected  to  be  an  increase  from  $6 

to  $17  billion  a  year)? 23.5% 

d.  The  choice  of  alternative  peaceful 
civiliaa  service  such  as  the  Peace 
Corps.  Vista  (the  domestic  Peace 
Corps),  or  the  Teacher  Corps? 26.2% 

5.  The  Electoral  College — Should  the  elec- 
tion of  a  president  by  means  of  the  Elec- 
toral College  be  replaced  by  a  national  popu- 
lar vote  for  president? 

Yes   --. 84.0% 

No.    ..» 10.5% 

6.  Capital    Punishment— E>o   you   feel    that 

capital  punishment  should  be  alMlished? 

Yes    -i 42.4% 

No    ..^ 52.4% 

7.  The  18-year-old  Vote — Do  you  favor  re- 
ducing the  voting  age  from  21  to  18  years  of 
age? 

Yes  -_♦-- 46.6% 

No     49.4% 

8.  Social  Security — Do  you  support  the 
automatic  cost-of-living  increases  in  Social 
Security  and  the  elimination  of  ceilings  on 
outside  earnings  of  recipients? 

Yes     -., 80.1% 

No    ..\ 13.1% 

9.  Campus  Disorders — What  is  your  view 
of  the  disturbances  that  have  been  taking 
place  on  our  campuses? 

a.  They  are  local  affairs  and  should  be 
dealt  with  by  individual  college  ad- 
ministrations working.  If  they  wish, 
with  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies   43.8% 

b.  The  federal  government  should 
withhold  grants  to  colleges  which  it 
feels  are  not  taking  strong  enough 
steps  in  dealing  with  dissidents..  28.3% 
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c  Federal  loans  should  be  withheld 
from  students  who  have  been  ar- 
rested and  convicted  In  conjunc- 
tion   with    such    disturbances 54.7% 


THE   FBI   IN   OUR  OPEN  SOCIETY 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF   VIBGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  19,  1969 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
recently  published  by  the  W.  W.  Norton 
&  Company,  Inc.,  the  book  entitled  "The 
FBI  in  Our  Open  Society"  by  Harry  and 
Bonaro  Overstreet,  which  I  think  is 
worthy  of  mention  to  members. 

In  their  book,  "The  FBI  in  Our  Open 
Society,"  Harry  and  Bonaro  Overstreet, 
present  a  careful  and  well-documented 
study  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. Having  become  interested  in  the 
work  of  this  investigative  and  law-en- 
forcement agency  and  having  heard  tales 
of  its  so-called  interference  with  the 
processes  expected  in  a  free  society,  the 
Overstreets  set  about  studying  the  facts 
behind  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  this  organization.  And  what  they  have 
found  is  presented  here  in  an  objective 
and  highly  informative  portrayal  of  the 
Bureau  and  its  work. 

The  book  tells  the  story  of  the  FBI— its 
founding  and  the  reason  behind  its  ex- 
istence: its  relation  to  the  Secret  Service, 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  the 
Justice  Department;  and  its  work  on  the 
American  scene,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  movements  of  communism  and 
civil  rights.  Thi-oughout  there  is  an  acute 
awareness  of  the  problems  involved  in  a 
free  society  where  each  individual  is 
granted  certain  fundamental  rights  un- 
der the  Constitution.  The  place  of  an 
enforcement  agency  which  must  protect 
the  rights  of  its  citizens,  but  must  also 
assure  the  national  security  of  the  covon- 
try  becomes  a  highly  delicate  one  of  care- 
fully drawing  the  line  between  the  needs 
of  its  double  jurisdiction.  The  Overstreets 
do  not  gloss  over  this  difficulty.  It  is  a 
very  present  factor  in  their  presentation. 
But  because  they  readily  admit  the  prob- 
lems to  be  faced,  they  are  also  able  to 
show  how  imfair  much  of  the  criticism 
leveled  against  the  FBI  and  its  Director, 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  has  been. 

The  Overstreets  also  point  out  how 
Hoovers  personal  direction  of  the  FBI 
has  been  to  avoid  bringing  ever-increas- 
ing areas  of  jurisdiction  under  its  au- 
thority. They  answer  criticism  of  the 
agency  by  pointing  out  how  ambiguous 
this  criticism  has  been.  While  the  FBI 
has  been  denigrated,  for  instance,  for  its 
failure  to  protect  the  lives  of  civil  rights 
workers,  it  is  likewise  criticized  for  the 
extent  of  its  authority.  The  two  are  in- 
compatible. The  one  implies  that  the  FBI 
should  increase  its  jurisdiction  into  the 
ai-ea  reserved  to  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officials  while  the  other  asks 
for  a  decrease  in  the  areas  over  which 
the  FBI  exercises  its  power. 

Most  importantly,  the  book  shows  how 
the  FBI  is  limited  to  areas  in  which  Fed- 
eral statutes  have  been  enacted.  The 
agency  operates  in  the  fields  of  Intelli- 
gence and  of  law  enforcement  where 
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Federal  legislation  has  been  passed— and, 
as  such,  the  Overstreets  show  how  verj- 
well  the  Bureau  has  stayed  within  its  au- 
thority. They  summarize  the  essence  of 
the  complexity  of  the  situation  in  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  the  book : 

The  work  of  the  FBI  is  far  less  melodra- 
matic than  it  is  often  made  to  appear  and 
far  more  quietly  dramatic  than  is  commonly 
realized.  The  drama  stems  from  its  relation- 
ship of  freedom's  enterprise. 

This  book  is  an  especially  valuable  ref- 
erence for  one  who  wishes  to  trace  the 
history  of  the  FBI  and  its  performance 
and  record  in  the  highly  sensitive  area 
relating  to  civil  liberties.  To  those  who 
are  concerned  about  this  aspect  of  the 
Bureaus  operation,  it  should  be  reassur- 
ing. 

To  the  .serious  reader,  or  .student,  who 
wants  to  learn  more  of  the  operation  of 
this  highly  effective  and  valuable  Amer- 
ican agency,  the  book  is  a  valuable 
source. 


THE     POWERLESS"   ICC 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NFW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  19,  1969 
Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  been  deeply  disturbed  at  the 
steady  erosion  of  railway  passenger  serv- 
ice in  this  Nation—over  which  process 
the  seemingly  hapless  and  hopeless  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  presided 
like  a  county  coroner — I  was  disap- 
pointed by. the  ICC's  recent  disavowal  of 
jurisdictional  authority  to  require  rail- 
road management  to  maintain  adequate 
passenger  service  so  long  as  they  are  to 
be  burdened  at  all  therewith. 

If  the  ICC  does  not,  indeed,  have  such 
power,  then  Congress  ought  perforce  act 
to  fill  that  void  at  once.  I  hope  we  shall, 
and  have  cosponsored  legislation  to  ac- 
complish that  purpose,  on  which  early 
action  is  needed  if  there  is  to  be  any 
railway  passenger  service  worthy  of  the 
name  left  to  be  saved. 

Meantime — as  we  may  have  been  read- 
ing in  our  newspapers — the  good  old  ICC 
has  been  having  troubles  of  another  sort. 
At  first,  those  troubles  .seemed  somewhat 
serious,  but  now  they  have  been  put  in 
proper  penspective  by  both  the  ICC  and— 
with  tongue-in-cheek— by  columnist 
David  Braaten  of  the  Evening  Star, 
whose  comments,  as  taken  from  last 
night's  edition,  were  as  follows: 

"Powerless"  Agenct  Free  or  Taint 


It  is  open  season  on  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies these  days,  and  just  about  all  of  them 
have  been  catching  it  from  one  side  or  the 
other.  Only  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, however,  has  shown  the  kind  of 
imaginative  defense  the  taxpayers  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  high-paid  public  serv- 
ants. 

The  commission,  you  may  recall,  was  be- 
ing criticized  for  the  habit  some  of  its  offi- 
cials seemed  to  have  fallen  Into  of  accepting 
free  rides  and/or  luxurious  extra  attentions 
from  the  railroads  they  were  assumed  to  be 
regulating. 

The  traditional  retort  to  such  criticism  is 
for  the  accused  public  servant  to  draw  him- 
self up  as  majestically  as  possible,  curl  his 
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Up  and  say,  "Do  you  really  think  I  can  be 
bought  with  a  free  trip  to  Frisco?" 

There  are  two  weaknesses  to  this  gambit, 
of  course.  First,  there  is  always  someone  who 
will  say.  "Yes.  I  really  think  so."  and  where 
can  you  go  from  there? 

But  the  more  subtle  drawback  to  the  top- 
lofty sneer  is  that  the  injured  official  is 
implying  that,  while  a  free  train  ride  and  a 
tour  of  the  fleshpots  could  not  sway  him. 
something  more  glittering  might  just  do  the 
trick.  It's  like  the  old  story  of  the  elegant 
lady  who  admitted  she  would  barter  her  vir- 
tue" for  a  million  dollars,  but  was  aghast 
when  the  same  suggestion  was  put  In  a  two- 
dollar  context. 

■What  do  vou  think  I  am?"  she  huffed, 
and  the  obvious  answer  was:  "We've  already 
established  what  you  are;  all  that  remains 
is  to  set  the  price." 

At  any  rate,  such  potentially  demeaning 
defenses  of  official  virtue  can  now  be  a  thing 
of  the  past,  thanks  to  the  brilliant  riposte 
dreamed  up  by  the  ICC. 

All  the  commissioners  did  was  rule  that 
they  do  not  have  the  authority  to  regulate 
the  cleanliness,  punctuality  and  creature 
comforts  which  are  occasionally  provided  by 
the  nation's  railroads.  From  this  It  follows, 
with  titter  logic,  that  no  amount  of  wining, 
dining  and  coddling  of  ICC  officials  by  rail- 
roads with  ulterior  motives  can  possibly  in- 
fluence the  agency's  deliberations  on  those 
sticky  passenger  elimination  requests  the 
roads  keep  bringing  to  the  ICC  Ipso,  as  they 
say.  facto. 

The  commission's  ruling  may  not  have 
been  intended  as  an  invitation  to  the  rail- 
roads to  lavish  freebies  on  the  ICC  people, 
but  it  will  do  till  a  broader  hint  comes  along. 
Tearful  as  any  crocodile,  the  ICC  deeply 
regretted  its  inaijility  to  cope  with  the  pas- 
senger-service situation,  and  it  pleaded  with 
Congress  to  pass  a  law  giving  it  ttoe  ix)wer  it 
needs.  Whether  there  will  be  a^y  railroad 
passengers  left  to  protect  by  the  time  legisla- 
tion is  enacted  remains  to  be  seen. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  other  regu- 
latory agencies  will  be  quick  to  seize  on  the 
ICC  technique  to  grab  their  fair  share  of  the 
loot.  Bureaucrats  are  an  imitative  bunch,  and 
now  that  the  general  guidelines  have  been 
laid  down,  the  move  toward  regulatory  dis- 
est.ablishment  should  spread  rapidly. 

The  Civil  Aeronavitics  Board,  for  example, 
can  be  expected  to  announce  any  day  now. 
with  appropriate  expressions  of  heartbreak, 
that  it  has  absolutely  no  authority  to  regu- 
late Inaugural  flights  to  Las  Vegas,  cham- 
pagne flights  to  anywhere  and  three-week 
package  tours  of  Kurope.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  careful  study  of  the  rulebook  will  reveal 
that  the  board  has  unquestioned  authority 
over  the  New  York  shuttle  and  flights  to  Nor- 
folk. Gary  and  Fresno.  Influence  attempts  in 
these  areas  would  be  hi^'hly  improper,  thank 
you. 

Tlie  Maritime  Administration  will  check 
its  regulations,  wring  its  hands  and  confess 
that  Caribbean  luxury  cruises  are  outside  its 
jurisdiction,  hut  it  really  plans  to  crack  down 
on  the  Great  Lakes  ore-barge  traffic. 

The  State  Department  will  remind  travel 
agents,  hopefully,  that  it  has  no  power  what- 
ever to  refuse  passports  to  travelers  bound  for 

Western  Europe.  Tahiti  or  Rio-by-the-sea-o. 
and  that  documents  are  not  even  required 
for  visits  to  Montreal  or  Bermuda. 

Not  every  agency  will  be  able  to  belly  up  to 
the  free  lunch  counter,  of  course.  'Who  can 
imagine  the  FBI.  for  example,  admitting  that 
anything  In  the  world  Is  outside  Its  au- 
thority? 

But  if  enough  bureaucrats  start  disman- 
tling their  empires  by  abdication,  and  enough 
officials  spend  enough  time  junketing  around 
on  non-influence  excursions — who  knows? 
Maybe  the  streamlined  government  remain- 
ing will  be  able  to  get  a  little  worlc  done 
around  here. 
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GENOCIDE  IN  PRACTICE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF     LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  19,  1969 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  reading  or  hearing 
daily  about  racial  fights  and  school  rows 
in  ever-increasing  frequency.  They  do 
not  understand  what  is  taking  place,  and 
it  is  not  being  explained  to  them.  Rather. 
the  reasoning  is  being  evaded. 

It  is  odd  indeed  that  with  all  of  our 
advanced  understanding  of  social  and 
behavioral  sciences,  responsible  leaders 
in  our  country  today  have  completely 
failed  to  grasp  the  truth— that  the  racial 
disturbances  in  our  schools  are  but  a 
spontaneous  leaction  to  genocidal  tac- 
tics being  applied  by  our  Government — 
a  practice  so  abhorred  by  the  world  com- 
munity that  it  has  been  made  an  in- 
ternational crime  in  67  nations  of  the 
world. 

Individuals,  left  to  their  own  devices, 
do  not  deliberately  insinuate  themselves 
into  unpleasant  circumstances.  It  is  only 
when  groups  are  forced  into  a  relation- 
ship which  is  abnormal  and  not  of  their 
own  preference  that  proup  conflict  and 
phy.sical  and  mental  harm  to  the  in- 
dividual results.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  foicible  transfer  of  the  children  of 
one  racial  or  ethnic  group  into  another 
is  outlawed  as  a  form  of  group  murder- 
genocide. 

In  the  forced  and  artificial  integration 
of  .schoolchildren  it  is  a  matter  of  little 
importance  as  to  which  pioup  is  in- 
tended to  be  destroyed.  The  purpose  and 
lesult  is  to  destroy  both  groups  and  cre- 
ate in  their  stead  an  artificial  group — 
the  lowest  common  denominator  of 
both— which  necessarily  destroys  the 
original  groups. 

The  violent  resistance  of  these  children 
to  the  loss  of  their  racial  identity  should 
surprise  no  one.  Self-preservation  is  in- 
stinctive through  nature  and  applies  to 
groups  as  well  as  individuals. 

What  is  gratifying  is  that  some  chil- 
dren are  so  trustful  of  their  parents  and 
of  those  in  authority  that  they  have  not 
thus  far  felt  the  threat  to  their  group 
survival  and  reacted  accordingly.  These 
secure  children  could  no  more  imagine 
their  government  attempting  a  deliberate 
policy  of  genocide  against  their  group 
than  they  could  imagine  people  in  au- 
thority deUberately  committing  homicide 
against  them  individually. 

We  must  not  betray  the  trust  of  our 
children  by  failing  to  face  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  several  news 
articles  which  follow: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept  19.  1969] 
Racial  Fights  Renewed  at  Bladensburg 
Sporadic  fighting  between  Negro  and  white 
students  yesterday  marked  the  second  con- 
secutive day  of  unrest  at  Bladensburg  High 
School. 

Four  Negroes  were  arrested — three  from 
the  same  family— and  12  students,  some  of 
them  white,  were  suspended  for  roaming  the 
halls  of  the  Washington  area's  largest  high 
school  after  they  had  been  ordered  to  their 
classrooms. 

School    officials    said    that   four    students 
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were  treated  at  the  school  inflrmary  for 
injuries. 

Prince  Georges  County  School  Supt.  Wil- 
ham  S.  Schmidt,  reached  by  telephone  at 
Ocean  City  where  he  was  attending  a  con- 
vention, noted  thi  t  this  week's  Incidents  and 
similar  ones  at  the  school  last  year  occurred 
during  the  first  month  of  classes. 

He  said  that  many  of  the  black  students 
last  year  and  this  year  were  attending  a  de- 
segregated school  for  the  first  time,  and 
noted  that  Bladensburg  was  calm  later  In 
the  school  year. 

MANY    NEWCOMERS 

Officials  estimate  that  between  300  and  500 
of  the  school's  2,400  students  are  black,  with 
many  of  them  newcomers  who  attended 
Washington  schools  last  year. 

Last  year  Bladensburg  had  260  Negro 
students,  the  year  before  150. 

Bladensburg  Is  one  of  several  secondary 
schools  In  the  area  where  there  have  been 
student  protests  and  altercations  this 
September. 

Repeated  warnings  have  been  given,  the 
most  recent  from  U.S.  Commlssioi.er  of  Edu- 
cation James  E.  Allen  Jr.  two  weeks  ago.  that 
there  might  be  a  significant  Increase  in  high 
school  unrest  this  school  year. 

Allen'*  ^»iamlng  came  in  an  appeal  to  the 
nation 's.setaool  officials  to  deal,  not  just  with 
the  symptoms,  but  with  "the  underlying 
causes  of  student  unrest." 

Yesterday's  problems  began  as  school 
opened.  About  250  white  students  conducted 
a  sit-in  In  one  of  the  cafeterias,  demanding 
to  know  the  results  of  a  hastily-called  meet- 
ing between  school  officials  and  Negro  stu- 
dent leaders  the  day  before. 

Responding  in  kind  to  a  sit-in  by  200  Ne- 
groes on  Wednesday,  some  of  the  white  stu- 
dents said  they  were  trying  to  show  the 
school  administration  that  white  students 
could  "get  away"  with  the  same  things  that 
blacks  could. 

Meanwhile,  about  200  black  students 
gathered  In  the  school's  other  cafeteria  to 
get  their  own  report  on  the  meeting. 

The  blacks  in  the  downstairs  cafeteria 
heard  a  student  leader  say  that  demands  for 
a  black  studies  course  and  other  requests 
had  been  almost  completely  met.  Meanwhile, 
the  white  students  upstairs  were  requested 
by  Principal  David  L.  Dean  to  go  to  class. 
Only  some  did. 

About  9;  15  a.m..  the  black  group  sent 
emissaries  to  the  white  group  to  explain 
what  was  going  on,  as  several  police  watched. 
The  Negro  students  were  hooted  down  as 
they  entered  the  room,  and  returned  down- 
stairs. 

At  that  time,  the  white  students  were  told 
that  some  blacks  had  hit  a  white  on  a  stair- 
well. A  number  of  blacks  began  coming  up- 
stairs. Police  kept  the  groups  separated. 

Meanwhile,  with  absentees  numbering 
only  50  more  than  usual,  most  students  were 
attending  classes.  As  a  bell  signaled  the  shift 
from  classroom  to  classroom,  police  and  Ne- 
gro leaders  urged  the  black  students  to  go 
back  downstairs. 

MORE    POLICE    CALLED 

More  police  were  called  to  the  scene,  some 
carrying  clubs.  In  all.  60  officers  were  present, 
including  county.  Bladensburg  and  park  po- 
lice. 

It  took  20  minutes  to  persuade  the  blacks 
to  go  downstairs,  and  it  was  during  this 
t.me  that  most  of  the  fighting  erupted. 

Calm  was  restored  by  about  10  a.m.,  and 
the  school  principal  and  several  parents  ad- 
dressed the  black  students.  Vice  Principal 
William  Blount,  a  Negro  appointed  to  that 
post  this  year,  told  the  youngsters: 

"I  tell  you,  you  can  really  blow  It  all  un- 
less you  go  back  to  class." 

The  Negroes,  their  number  down  to  100, 
paid  Blount  no  heed. 
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The  number  of  white  protesters,  almost 
all  of  them  boys,  had  also  dwindled  to  about 
100.  Those  left  were  still  confined  to  the  up- 
stairs cafeteria  by  the  police,  under  the  or- 
ders of  the  principal. 

About  11  a.m.  three  black  and  three  white 
student  leaders  met  in  the  principal's  office. 
The  three  whites  then  spoke  to  the  Negro 
group  downstairs,  and  the  three  Negroes  ad- 
dressed the  white  students. 

Michelle  Wilson,  a  black  student  leader — 
who  transferred  this  year  to  Bladensburg 
from  the  District  of  Columbia's  Western  High 
School,  said: 

"The  problem  is  the  Prince  Georges  County 
cops  want  to  bust  some  good  black  heads." 

"Walt  a  minute,"  one  white  student 
shouted.  "They've  busted  plenty  of  white 
heads,  too!" 

About  noon,  closely  supervised  by  police, 
students  who  had  been  attending  classes 
filled  both  cafeterias.  With  much  of  the  ten- 
sion relieved,  lunch  was  served.  The  incident 
was  over. 

Dean  -announced  over  the  school  loud- 
speaker that  all  students  who  were  roaming 
around  the  halls  would  be  suspended,  and 
that  any  unauthorized  outsiders  would  be 
arrested. 

FAMILY    INVOLVED 

ArrestE  were  made  about  2  p.m.  One  Negro 
woman,  Cora  Green,  was  escorting  her  two 
children  away  from  the  school  when  Dean 
told  her  either  to  take  the  children  home  or 
get  them  to  class,  police  said. 

Later  the  Greens  were  standing  on  a  corner 
near  the  school  and  were  asked  by  Bladens- 
burg police  to  move,  Mrs.  Green,  of  1921 
Bellehaven  Dr.,  Landover,  and  her  son,  Ken- 
neth, 18,  did.  police  said. 

But  police  said  her  daughter.  15.  began  to 
run  and  was  grabbed  by  a  policeman.  Police 
said  Kenneth  then  Jumped  on  the  police- 
man's back  and  as  a  second  officer  moved  to 
help  him  Mrs.  Green  interfered. 

Mrs  Green  was  charged  with  Interfering 
with  police:  the  daughter  with  disorderly 
conduct  and  the  son  with  disorderly  conduct 
and  assfcult  on  an  officer.  The  mother  and 
daughter  were  put  under  $100  bond  each,  the 
son  under  a  $400  bond. 

The  other  arrest,  according  to  Dean,  came 
after  ha  suspended  12  students  for  roaming 
the  halls.  One.  a  Negn"o.  refused  to  leave  the 
school  and  was  arrested  for  trespassing. 

Dean  said  that  a  teachers'  meeting  was 
held  after  school  to  plan  generally  what  the 
faculty  response  should  be  in  the  event  of 
future  disturbances  and  what  can  be  done  to 
alleviate  unrest. 

He  said  that  today,  "We  are  going  to  expect 
all  students  to  be  in  their  classrooms  and 
follow  their  normal  schedules." 

Any  meetings.  Dean  said,  will  have  to  be 
formally  scheduled,  and  he  added  that  none 
are  planned  so  far  as  he  knows. 

"Were  to  the  point  of  feeling  that  we're 
going  to  have  to  get  back  to  the  main  pur- 
pose for  which  the  school  is  there,"  he  said. 

School  officials  at  nearby  Parkdale  Senior 
High  reported  that  50  black  students  boycot- 
ted clashes  yesterday  after  they  were  allegedly 
threatened  by  white  classmates.  About  75 
white  stuidents  also  walked  out  of  classes,  offi- 
cials said,  claiming  that  they  didn't  have  to 
attend  school  if  the  black  students  were 
leaving.  Later,  parents  were  called  to  the 
school  anid  met  with  the  black  students. 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Sept.  19, 
19691 

Pour  A»rested  in  Bladensburg  School  Row 
Twelve   students   were   expelled    and    four 
persons  arrested  after  sporadic  racial  fighting 
at  Bladensburg  High  School  yesterday. 

A  series  of  fist  fights  between  white  and 
black  students  In  the  school's  halls  caused 
minor  Injuries  to  at  least  four  students. 
About  60  Prince  Georges  and  Bladensburg 
policemen  quickly  restored  order. 
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School  officials  refused  to  Identify  the  ex- 
pelled students  or  discuss  what  they  had 
done.  They  were  reported  to  Include  both 
whites  and  blacks  who  refused  orders  to 
leave  the  halls  and  return  to  class. 

One  of  those  suspended,  a  Negro,  refused 
to  leave  sohool  and  was  charged  with  tres- 
passing. 

Bladensburg  police  also  arrested  Mrs.  Cora 
Green,  37.  of  Landover.  on  charges  of  Inter- 
fering with  an  officer:  her  son  Kenneth,  18, 
charged  with  disorderly  conduct  and  assault; 
her  15-yeaj-old  daughter,  charged  with 
disorderly  conduct,  after  an  incident  outside 
the  school;  and  Kenneth  Darly,  18.  also  of 
Landover.  on  disorderly  conduct  and  assault 
charges,  in  connection  with  an  Incident  In 
the  school  parking  lot.  They  also  arrested  a 
juvenile  at  the  same  time. 

Tlie  second  consecutive  day  of  trouble  at 
the  school  began  about  10  am.  following  two 
hours  of  meetings  Involving  separate  white 
and  black  dissident  groups. 

The  black  students,  meeting  in  a  first  floor 
cafeteria,  were  discussing  the  outcome  of 
talks  Wednesday  between  10  black  student 
representatives  and  school  board  officials. 
Those  talks,  which  followed  the  sit-in  by 
black  students  Wednesday,  ended  amicably, 
according  to  school  officials.  Black  students 
had  demanded  a  black  studies  program  and 
were  told  by  school  officials  that  such  a 
course  may  be  instituted  in  February. 

At  the  same  time  a^  the  black  students 
were  meeting,  about  250  white  students  sat- 
in in  the  school's  other  cafeteria  directly 
above  the  room  where  black  students  were 
meeting.  That  sit-in.  according  to  white  stu- 
dents Involved,  was  held  as  a  counter-dem- 
onstration to  Wednesday's  Negro  protest. 

Principal  David  L.  Dean  spoke  to  the  stu- 
dent body  over  the  school  public  address  sys- 
tem at  about  8:30  a.m.  urging  students  to 
"go  on  about  your  business  as  usual."  In  the 
second  floor  cafeteria,  this  message  was  met 
with  boos. 

Three  Negro  students  were  cheered  when 
they  left  the  cafeteria  during  Mr.  Dean's  an- 
nouncement. Several  times  during  the  morn- 
ing blacke  tried  to  enter  the  white-held 
cafeteria  btit  were  met  with  chants  of  "get 
out"  and  racial  epithets. 

The  same  sort  of  situation  was  forming 
downstairs  at  the  black  meeting. 

The  only  effort  to  quiet  students  was  made 
by  a  teacher  who  approached  a  boy  standing 
on  a  table.  "Get  off  that  table  and  sit  down." 
he  said.  The  youth  complied. 

About  20  minutes  later,  Mr.  Dean,  using  a 
bullhorn,  spoke  for  nearly  half  an  hour  to  the 
white  students  but  was  unable  to  either  quiet 
them  or  convince  them  to  return  to  class. 

Several  times  a  number  of  black  students 
tried  to  enter  the  room.  Each  time  they  were 
greeted  with  Jeers,  Mr.  Dean  was  told  by  an 
aide  the  black  students  wanted  to  speak  to 
the  whites  to  air  differences.  The  principal 
asked  the  white  group  if  it  would  listen. 
Somebody  said,  "We  don't  want  them  in 
here.  " 

After  Mr.  Dean  left  the  white  group,  stu- 
dents began  banging  on  tables.  The  blacks  in 
the  cafeteria  below  heard  the  noise  and 
charged  upstairs.  Pistfights  broke  out.  Police 
officers  held  doors  to  cafeteria  as  Negroes 
tried  to  enter,  while  at  the  same  time  white 
youngsters  tried  to  get  out. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  19,  1969] 

"Color-blind"  Principal  Faces  Race 
I  Problem 

'     (By  Anne  Hebald) 

"I  am  absolutely  color  blind,"  said  the 
principal  of  Arlington's  Washington-Lee 
High  School  yesterday.  Many  black  students 
there  say  that's  what  led  to  Wednesday's 
walkout  of  16  black  students  that  threatens 
to  Involve  all  the  county's  desegregated 
schools. 

The  450  black  high  school  students  In  the 
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county,  like  the  white  pupils  who  comprise 
92  per  cent  of  the  high  school  population, 
have  their  classes  .scheduled  for  them  by 
the  electronic  impulses  of  a  computer 

To  the  black  students  at  Washington-Lee. 
where  there  now  are  80  blacks  and  1.820 
whites,  the  school  system  is  just  about  as 
understanding  of  their  human  needs  as  is 
the  computer. 

A  sit-in  of  35  students  the  first  week  there 
was  meant  to  inform  O,  U.  Johansen.  the 
principal,  that  "It  Just  feels  eerie  to  be  the 
only  black  in  a  classroom  of  whites."  as  one 
student  put  it  vesterday.  They  wanted  as- 
signments reshuffled  so  every  black  student 
would  have  at  least  one  "brother"  or  "sister 
in  each  class, 

"We  decided   not   to   meet  that  request, 
said  Johansen  vesterday, 

"Otu-  schedules  are  done  by  a  computer 
and  the  computer  is  color-blind,  I  do  not 
want  to  get  into  scheduling  on  the  basis  of 
color  or  simple  congeniality  ...  It  would 
Just  get  to  be  a  full-time  Job," 

Wednesdav's  walkout  was  Intended  by  the 
black  students  to  again  communicate  their 
feeling  of  isolation  from  the  white  main- 
stream of  high  school  activities,  from  cheer- 
leading   to   extra-curricular   clubs. 

The  result  was  that  for  "disrupting"  an  as- 
sembly, 14  .students  were  suspended  and 
two  rnore  were  asked  to  leave  the  school 
permanentlv. 

•I  wish  they'd  tell  me  what  Is  the  matter 

before  thev  strike  like  that,"  Johansen  said. 

When  asked  if  he  had  met  with  the  black 

stuuents  once   thU  school  year,  he  said  he 

had  not. 

At  York  town  High,  where  50  black  stu- 
dents go  to  school  with  1.770  whites,  Prin- 
cipal W    Ralph  Kier  s.ald  yesterday: 

•The  first  week  of  school.  21  of  our  black 
students  came  in  to  talk  to  me  because  they 
told  me  they  felt  a  little  uncomfortable 
when,  in  class  after  class,  they  were  the  sole 
black  in  the  room, 

•We  looked  at  their  schedules  and  we  of- 
fered them  changes. 

■  We  made  these  changes  not  on  the  basis 
that  they  were  black  but  simply  because  we 
felt  that  If  the  educational  climate  was  not 
comfortable  for  them,  we  would  only  be 
making  learning  less  possible  rather  then 
more  so.  And  a  school  does  exist  to  foster 
learning.  " 

Kier  said  that  by  the  time  he  and  his  staff 
had  examined  the  computers  schedules  and 
re-worked  them,  that  only  three  or  four  of 
the  students  actually  changed  their  original 
programs. 

"It  took  us  about  week  to  undo  the  com- 
puter. But  by  then,  the  students  who  felt 
uncomfortable  at  first  had  gotten  used  to 
their  classmates,  and  Just  decided  to  stay. 
•But  I  think  they  were  glad  we  did  try 
and  listen  to  them  that  first  uncomfortable 
week,  "  Kier  said  yesterday. 

The  black  students  at  South  Arlington's 
Wakefield  High  are  in  a  different  situaUon 
than  those  in  North  Arlington's  two  high 
schools.  At  Wakefield,  they  comprise  approxi- 
mately 15  per  cent  of  the  2.160  students,  and 
do  not  find  themselves  in  computerized  soli- 
tude. 

Here  at  Wakefield,  the  black  students 
seem  less  prey  to  the  "I'm  the  only  black  In 
the  classroom'  feeling  than  to  a  generalized 
sense  of  exclusion  said  Principal  Thomas  J. 
Cabelus  Jr..  yesterday, 

"But  whether  you're  black  or  white,  high 
school  is  a  time  when  your  emotions  are  close 
to  the  surface  and  often  somewhat  confused. 
"For  some  of  the  black  students,  Cabelus 
continued,  not  only  the  high  school  years.' 
taut  these  years  in  particular  Impose  on  them 
greater  pressures  than  are  imposed  on  white 
students. 

"Black   groups   outside   the   school — from 
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SNCC  to  the  Arlington  Black  United  Front — 
If  they  appeal  to  the  emotions,  are  Just  nat- 
urally going  to  affect  black  students,  even 
those  who  choose  to  steer  clear  of  demonstra- 
tions. No  black  student  now  can  go  to  school 
without  feeling  these  pressures. 

■And  the  demonstrations  that  occur  are 
signals  to  us— and  we  should  listen— that 
such  pressures  are  bearing  down  on  them." 
Cabelus'  approach  to  the  generalized  dis- 
affection among  the  Green  Valley  black  stu- 
dents at  Wakefield  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  strong  school  contacts  with  the  Green 
Valley  community. 

All  10  of  the  schcol's  guidance  counselors, 
three  of  whom  are  black,  pay  afterschool 
visits  to  Green  Valley  parents  who  are  un- 
able to  get  to  the  school  either  because  they 
have  no  transportation  there  or  because  they 
work  during  school  hours, 

•We  give  football  game  passes  to  the  Ar- 
lington Community  Action  Program  admin- 
istrators, having  teachers  and  athletic 
coaches  go  to  their  meetings  every  week  for 
the  purpose  of  being  as  available  as  we  can 
to  the  black  community  in  South  Arlington." 
Cabelus  said. 

■You  know."  he  said,  "to  summarily  con- 
demn the  students  who  sit  In  and  walk  out 
IS  a  mistake." 
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I  From  the  New  Iberia- Jeanerette  (La  ). 
Aug.  27.  1969] 
Clashes  Between  Whites  and  Negroes  Dis- 
rupt   NISHS — Black    Students    Are    Ar- 
rested    During     March     Down     Admiral 
Doyle  Drive 


(By  Paul  F.  Matthews) 
A   major   disturbance   between   Negro  and 
white  students  early  this  morning  completely 
disrupted  activities  at  the  New  Iberia  Senior 
High  School. 

■The  trouble  resulted  In  the  arrest  of  some 
of  the  Negro  students  following  a  march 
down  Admiral  Doyle  Drive.  Some  200  to  300 
students  had  a  confrontation  with  law  en- 
forcement officials  during  the  march  at  the 
intersection  of  Hopkins  and  Admiral  Doyle 
Drive  where  tear  gas  was  used  it  disperse 
the  crowd. 

From  there  most  of  the  Negro  students 
went  to  the  West  End  park  for  another  rally 
allowing  only  black   people  to  attend. 

The  trouble  reportedly  began  when  some 
white  students  were  disembarking  from 
buses  and  were  attacked  by  groups  of  Negro 
students,  A  number  of  white  students  were 
beaten  by  the  Negro  youths  but  it  was  re- 
ported none  were  seriously  injured. 

However,  it  was  understood  a  couple  of  the 
white  students  were  taken  to  a  local  hospital 
for  treatment. 

It  was  not  clear  what  sparked  the  incident, 
but  one  school  official  remarked,  ■it  was  open 
season  on  white  students  "  He  said  the  Negro 
groups  consisting  of  10  or  15  each,  would 
Jump  a  white  student  by  himself.  There 
were  several  such  incidents. 

Late  this  morning.  Superintendent  of 
Schools  Claude  O.  Duhon  reported  that 
classes  at  the  New  Iberia  Senior  High  School 
and  the  New  Iberia  Junior  High  School  have 
been  suspended  lor  the  day. 

Law  enforcement  officials  and  school  per- 
sonnel managed  to  break  up  the  fights  and 
restore  a  certain  amount  of  order  but  for  a 
while  most  students  were  milling  around  in 
the  hallways  or  outside  on  the  campus 
grounds. 

After  the  disturbances  were  quelled,  some 
300  Negro  students  congregated  in  the  school 
auditorium  for  a  rally  to  voice  certain  griev- 
ances with  high  school  officials.  The  rally 
which  lasted  about  one  hour  appeared  to 
have  not  accomplished  much 

Meeting  ulth  the  Negro  students  were 
principal  George  Crowson.  assistant  principal 
J.  B.  Henderson  and  Acey  FYeeman.  a  Negro 


teacher.  Newsmen  were  barred  from  the 
meeting  by  superintendent  of  schools  Claude 
Duhon  and  were  only  told  that  the  students 
main  gripe  was  they  wanted  to  go  back  to 
the  former  Jonas  Henderson  High  School. 

A.  grievance  committee  of  Negro  students 
was  reportedly  formed  to  meet  with  school 
officials  to  let  their  demands  be  known  and 
to  attempt  to  work  out  the   solutions 

Details  as  to  what  took  place  and  what 
was  said  during  the  meeting  in  the  audi- 
torium were  sketchie  but  the  faculty  mem- 
bers apparently  attempted  to  calm  the 
students,  to  no  avail. 

After  about  an  hour,  the  majority  of  the 
Negro  students  marched  out  of  the  audi- 
torium chanting  and  headed  down  Admiral 
Doyle  Drive,  reportedly  for  the  former  Jonas 
Henderson  High  School. 

It  was  during  this  march  law  enforcement 
officials  broke  up  the  group  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  Hopkins  and  Admiral  Doyle  A  lew 
of  the  Negroes  were  taken  Into  custody. 

The  scene  at  the  high  school  this  morning 
was  mostly  confusion  for  a  while  following 
the  trouble  It  was  pointed  out  by  some  of 
the  school  officials  that  not  all  the  Negro 
students  at  the  school  were  involved  There 
were  a  number  of  them  that  went  on  to 
their  classes  during  the  time  the  meeting  was 
being  held  in  the  auditorium. 

One  Negro  faculty  member  said  he  did  not 
know  exactly  what"  started  the  trouble  this 
morning  but  it  apparently  stemmed  from  a 
meeting  of  Negro  youths  In  the  West  End 
park  last  night. 

There  was  a  report  of  a  mlnot  altercation 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  school. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  by  school  officials 
that  the  unruUness  at  the  high  school  this 
morning  was  being  led  by  about  20  trouble- 
makers. 

Many  parents  who  got  word  about  the  dis- 
turbance went  to  the  school  and  took  their 
children  home  Principal  Crowson  announced 
that  any  of  the  students  who  wanted  to  go 
home  for  the  day  could  do  so  if  their  parents 
came  to  the  school. 

State,  parish  and  city  law  enforcement 
personnel  were  coordinated  to  restore  law 
and  order. 


ICC      CONSIDERATION      OF      BL.'^CK 
OPERATED   CARRIER   APPLICATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  19.  1969 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the 
following  for  the  attention  of  m.v  col- 
leagues who  share  my  concern  for  black- 
owned  and  operated  businesses  as  an  im- 
portant step  to  equal  economic  oppor- 
tunity in  this  Nation ; 
Subject:  Allstates-Amerlcan  Van  Lines,  Inc.'s 

application  pending  before  ICC. 
Date:    September  15.  1969, 

Allstates-Amerlcan  Van  Lines.  Inc.  has 
submitted  its  petition,  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
port, to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, to  consider  seriously  Its  application  to 
become  the  first  black  common  earner  to  op- 
erate in  all  50  states  The  ICC  is  expected  to 
render  Its  decision  on  Monday.  Sept   22.  1969. 

Originally,  Allstates-Amerlcan  applied  for 
50-state  authority  last  May  and  the  ICC  re- 
jected Its  application  on  the  grounds  that 
there  was  no  need  for  the  firms  services. 
Timothy  Person,  president  of  the  trucking 
firm,  has  filed  for  reconsideration  and  is 
backing  his  second  petition  with  a  report  on 
"The  Role   of   the  Transportation  Industry 
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In  the  Black  Community."  The  report  was 
prepared  by  a  St.  Louis  public  relations  firm, 
C  E.  Martin  &  Associates. 

The  report  states  that  Its  purpose  is  two- 
fold: to  show  the  need  for  transportation 
services  In  the  black  community  and  the  "un- 
just discrimination"  against  black  shippers  by 
white  common  carriers  and  to  point  out  the 
racial  discrimination  exercised  by  the  trans- 
portation industry  against  the  hiring  of 
blacks 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  the  report. 

On  March  2,  1966.  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  sent  a  message  on  transportation  to 
Congress  and  these  are  his  memorable  words: 

"Modern  transportation  can  be  the  rapid 
conduit  of  economic  growth — or  a  bottleneck. 

"It  can  bring  jobs  and  loved  ones  and  rec- 
reation closer  to  every  family — or  It  can  bring 
instead  sudden  and  purposeless  death. 

"It  can  Improve  every  man's  standard  of 
living  or  multiply  the  cost  of  all  he  buys. 

It  can  be  a  convenience,  a  pleasure,  the 
passport  to  new  horizons  of  the  mind  and 
spirit — or  It  can  frustrate  and  impede  and 
delay. 

The  choice  is  ours  to  make 

Today  there  are  more  than  18.000  trans- 
portation companies  in  the  United  States, 
but  not  one  of  them  is  a  black-owned  com- 
rnon  carrier  with  full  interstate  authority  to 
ogerateiji  all  50  states. 

The  lack  of  indigenous  black  transport 
facilities,  especially  on  a  national  scale,  has 
hampered  seriously  the  economic  growth  and 
transport  mobility  of  the  black  community. 
It  h.\3  brought  about  the  serious  decline  and 
decay  of  our  cities,  where  transportation  has 
become  a  bottleneck.  It  has  raised  the  cost 
of  living  for  the  average  black  inner-city 
resident,  whose  Income  is  much  lower  than 
his  white  counterpart  who  pays  less  tor  the 
same  consumer  goods  and  services.  It  has 
frustrated,  impeded  and  delayed  the  social 
progress  of  a  people,  more  than  half  of  whom 
are  enslaved  still  In  the  shackles  of  a  slavery 
based  on  economic  Insufficiency  and  welfare 
dependency,  both  of  which  are  the  long- 
standing results  of  racial  discrimination. 

AUstates  American  urges  and  challenges 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commslslon  to 
make  the  right  choice  by  opening  up  to  black 
people  anotlier  route  toward  equality  In 
American  democracy. 

Since  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
bears  the  pr.mary  responsibility  for  the  en- 
forcement of  federal  regulations  relating  to 
the  dynamic  industry  of  transportation,  its 
ultimate  decision  will  not  only  make  history 
but  will  also  affect  the  socio-economic  devel- 
opment of  the  black  community  by  either 
retarding  or  aiding  its  progress  against  racial 
discrimination  in  the  transportation  indus- 
try. 

ICC's  acceptance  of  Allstates  .\merica  Van 
Lines.  Inc.,  as  a  full  member  of  the  trans- 
portation industry  will  mean  another  step 
for  the  black  community  to  obtain  its  equal 
right  of  the  freedom  of  movement,  a  neces- 
sary prerequisite  for  socio-economic  mobil- 
ity in  American  society. 

It  will  also  add  credence  to  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon's  call  for  the  development 
and  implementation  of  "Black  Capitalism" 
as  a  means  of  upgrading  the  economic  status 
of  the  black  community  and  nurturing  black 
entrepreneurial  leadership  and  talent. 

Accordiiig  to  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, about  one  percent  of  three  million  busi- 
nesses in  the  U.S.  are  black-owned.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  black  businesses  are  "Mom 
and  Pop"  corner  grocery  stores,  restaurants, 
beauty  and  barber  shops  and  funeral  parlors. 
If  there  are  only  30,000  black  businesses  In 
the  U.S..  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the 
black  community  can  develop  national  busi- 
nesses, with  the  long-range  possibility  of 
hiring  thousands  of  black  workers. 

With  full  interstate  authority   to   operate 
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in  50  states,  Allstates  American  Van  Lines, 
Inc.,  can  and  will  develop  into  a  national 
company  which  will  not  only  serve  the  black 
community  but  also  benefit  it  by  providing 
job  training  and  opportunities  to  the  un- 
employed. 

Allstates  American  has  made  Its  choice, 
based  on  irrevocable  conclusions  from  facts 
and  figures  which  are  presented  further  In 
this  report.  Now,  the  rest  is  up  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  draw  Its  con- 
clusions and  to  act  upon  them  in  the  best 
Interest  of  expressing  constitutional  prin- 
ciples. 

Transportation  is  a  way  of  life  It  moves 
society  either  towards  progress  or  retrogress. 
It  Is  the  carrier  of  people  and  goods  all  over 
the  worid.  It  Is  a  political  and  social  unifier, 
annihilating  distances  between  people  and 
places,  barriers  of  languages,  customs  and  be- 
liefs; It  has  carried  man  everywhere,  even  to 
the  moon,  and  soon,  perhaps  in  the  very 
near  future,  man  will  be  moving  into  the 
lunar  atmosphere  to  live  .  .  . 

The  transportation  Industry  Is  not  only 
Important  In  th«!  services  It  renders  to  the 
nation,  but  even  more  Importantly,  it  has 
emerged  as  a  major  employer.  In  1964  there 
were  737.000  railroad  employees.  270.000  local 
and  Interurban  workers,  230,000  air  trans- 
port workers  and  920,000  motor  and  storage 
transport  workers.  . 

Without  transportation,  communities  must 
be  truly  self-sufflclent.  There  is  hardly  any 
area  of  human  endeavor  in  Amerlcaji  so- 
ciety that  is  not  affected  by  this  astoundlngly 
successful  phenomenon  which  has  united  13 
colonies  and  expanded  their  territorial  do- 
minion to  50  states,  created  and  developed 
new  Industries,  linked  new  cities,  increased 
wealth,  raised  the  standard  of  living,  pro- 
moted culture — and,  above  all,  unified  a 
pluralistic  society  Into  a  unique  American 
democracy. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  gains  In  the 
transportation  industry,  making  America  the 
world's  most  highly  mobile  nation,  there  are 
still  among  us — millions  of  men,  women  and 
children,  mostly  black,  who  are  still  im- 
moblliaed  in  America  .  .  . 

Private  industry's  laissez-faire  policy  on 
black  employment.  In  the  long  run,  is  costly 
to  the  nation's  taxpayers  and  simply  a  waste 
of  available  manpower  and  human  resources 
and  talent,  which  the  nation,  as  a  whole, 
cannot  afford. 

TRANSPORTATION     INDUSTRY'S     ROLE     IN     BLACK 
IMMOBILITT 

The  transportation  Industry,  on  the  whole, 
has  shown  "unjust  discrimination"  not  only 
against  the  employment  of  black  people  but 
also  against  accepting  business  from  poten- 
tial black  shippers  In  the  inner  cities.  It  has 
given  "undue  preference"  to  white  persons, 
places,  companies,  etc.,  in  suburban  and  ex- 
urban   areas. 

Its  role  In  black  employment  is  shameful 
and  statistics  attest  its  discrimination.  In 
1960  total  employment  in  the  transportation 
industry  was  2.408.822.  of  which  nine  per- 
cent was  black,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
concentrated  in  heavy-duty  and  low-paying 
jobs.  The  average  white  worker  earned  $5,153. 
as  compared  to  S3.531  for  the  average  black 
worker.  While  nearly  70  percent  of  white 
workers  worked  full  time,  only  57  percent  of 
blacks  worked  full  time. 

WUlx  a  closer  look  at  the  motor  freight 
and  storage  industry  with  886,000  employees 
in  19601  there  were  only  7.8  percent  of  these 
jobs  available  to  blacks.  There  were  roughly 
54.155  black  employees  In  the  trucking  indus- 
try alone,  but  only  53.7  p>ercent  worked  full 
time,  in  warehousing  storage  there  were  only 
15,419  black  employees,  of  which  54.3  p)er- 
cent  worked  full  time.  In  comparison  to 
these  agures,  there  were  732.014  white  work- 
ers in  the  trucking  Industry  with  65.5  per- 
cent working  full  time.  In  warehousing  stor- 
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age  there  was  a  total  of  84,451   white  em- 
ployees of  whom  68  5  worked  full  time. 

The  pay  rate  between  black  and  white 
workers  also  showed  variation  The  median 
wage  for  the  average  white  worker  in  the 
trucking  industry  was  $5,232  as  compared  to 
82,906  for  the  black  worker  and  in  ware- 
housing. 

In  edtioational  schooling,  there  Is  very 
little  difference  between  the  races  in  the 
transportation  industry  with  10.9  median 
school  years  for  whites  and  9.2  for  blacks. 
More  specifically,  in  the  trucking  and  ware- 
housing storage  group,  the  median  Is  9.0 
for  blacks  and  9  3  for  whites. 

Yet.  even  in  cases  where  blacks  had  better 
educational  training  than  whites,  the  black 
college  graduate  earned  considerably  less 
than  white  workers  with  less  education  and 
had  little  opportunity  for  advancement  in 
the  trucking  and  warehotislng  storage  indus- 
try. Only  seven  percent  of  black  workers 
made  more  than  $6,000  per  year  as  compared 
to  35  percent  of  white  workers.  In  the  $3- 
6.000  bracket,  blacks  compared  favorably 
with  whites.  About  40  percent  of  the  blacks 
earned  $3-6.000  while  45  percent  of  whites 
earned  same.  However,  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  black  workers  still  earned  less  than 
$3,000.  which  is  the  poverty  guideline  set  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  as  com- 
pared to  only  20  percent  of  whites  earning 
same. 

Tlie  discrimination  in  job  employment  for 
black  people  in  the  transportation  industry 
Is  obviously  In  conflict  with  the  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practices  Act  of  1948,  which  Is 
stili  in  effect,  and  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
with  Jurisdiction  over  the  transportation  In- 
dustry, must  take  on  the  responsibility  of 
enforcing  the  FEPC  and  EEOC  laws  to  Insure 
that  every  black  worker  In  the  motor  trans- 
portation and  storage  Industry  gets  fair  and 
impartial  treatment  from  their  employers. 
It  should  also  investigate  employment  meth- 
ods vised  by  the  employers  periodically  to 
check  and  make  sure  that  the  procedures 
are  regular  and  in  order.  Moreover,  it  should 
be  unceasingly  aware  that  one  of  the  most 
common  subterfuges  used  by  companies  ap- 
proached by  black  applicants  for  Jobs  is  the 
old  excuse:  "No  Job  openings  available." 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  published  its 
projection  of  manpower  requirements  for  the 
motor  freight  transfjortatlon  and  storage  in- 
dustry, which  is  as  follows: 

"Employment  in  the  motor  freight  trans- 
portation and  storage  major  industry  Is  ex- 
pected to  Increase  rapidly  between  1964  and 
1975,  but  Blower  than  during  the  p>ost-World 
War  II  period.  Future  employment  growth  Is 
predicated  on  a  steadily  rising  demand  for 
motor  freight  services. 

Technological  change  is  expected  to  be  a 
significant  factor  limiting  employment  ex- 
pansion In  these  industries  .  .  . 

Employment  rose  steadily  from  551.000 
workers  in  1947  to  nearly  920,000  in  1964,  a 
two-thirds  increase  .  .  . 

Employment  requirements  in  the  motor 
freight  transportation  and  storage  Industry 
group  are  expected  to  Increase  from  about 
920.000  in  1964  to  approximately  1.2  million 
in    1975,    an   increase  of   about   30   percent." 

More  than  250.000  jobs  will  be  available 
in  the  trucking  and  .storage  industry  alone 
by  1975.  Undoubtedly,  because  of  the  con- 
tinual technological  changes  taking  places 
within  the  Industry,  many  companies  must 
keep  pace  by  training  and  re-tralnlng  their 
employees. 

It  is  AUstates  American's  contention  that 
at  least  half  of  those  projected  jobs  should 
be  filled  with  black  applicants  and  that  the 
companies  should  take  on  the  responsibility 
of  training  them.  Just  as  they  have  been 
training  their  white  employees,  many  of 
whom  were  untrained  and  had  to  be  given 
on-the-job  training. 
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■■■Unjust  discrimination"  In  the  motor 
transportation  and  storage  industry  against 
the  employment  of  blacks  must  be  abated 
and  rectified.  The  Industry  must  accept  its 
responslbllltv  as  an  "equal  opportunity"  em- 
ployer and  begin  hiring  and  training  black 
unemployed,  who  are  a  burden  on  our  na- 
tional economy. 

The  black  unemployed  can  find  a  lasting 
and  profitable  vocation  in  the  motor  trans- 
portation and  storage  industry  If  the  In- 
dustry makes  available  adequate  training  fa- 
cilities. The  Industry  embraces  a  wide  variety 
of  jobs  with  skills  ranging  from  routine 
clerical  to  top-level  managerial,  which  are 
administrative  in  nature  and,  with  proper 
training,  can  be  filled  by  black  people.  Sec- 
ond, in  some  localities,  some  of  these  Jobs 
are  reported  to  be  In  the  "hard  to  fill" 
category  Hence,  there  should  be  some  indi- 
cation that  placement  of  trained  black  peo- 
ple should  not  be  difficult. 

The  growth  of  the  trucking  Industry  has 
resulted  from  the  white  exodus  and  industry 
relocation  to  the  suburbs,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  report. 

Transportation,  the  prime  mover  of  in- 
dustries, has  great  Influence  upon  real 
estate  values  and  rents.  In  transportation 
economics,  rent  depends  greatly  upon  loca- 
tion with  respect  to  market,  being  higher 
for  adjacent  land  than  for  distant  land.  Since 
distance  Is  primarily  a  matter  of  the  cost 
and  time  of  movement  rather  than  of  miles, 
lower  transportation  rates  bring  outlying 
land  closer  to  the  market  by  enabling  the 
product  of  that  land  to  move  a  given  dis- 
tance at  less  expense.  Consequently,  indus- 
tries have  found  It  feasible  to  locate  away 
from  the  market  In  order  to  make  more 
profits. 

When  the  major  industries  moved  to  the 
suburban  and  exurban  areas,  their  former 
downtown  locations  and  the  surroundlrLg 
residential  areas  declined  in  land  value.  In 
contrast,  suburban  land  values  were  en- 
hanced by  their  movement. 

A  great  many  problems  of  the  urban  areas 
result  from  the  lack  of  transportation  serv- 
ices. With  the  relocation  of  industries.  Land 
values  and  rents  declined  In  the  downtown 
areas.  As  a  result,  the  inner  cities  have  de- 
teriorated, in  some  Instances,  Into  ghost 
neighborhoods  where  former  btislness  es- 
tablishments closed  down  and  boarded  up 
because  of  unavallablUty  of  trucking  serv- 
icer With  the  exodus  of  businesses  went 
Jobs,  leaving  men  and  women  unemployed. 
Moreover,  the  cost  of  living  in  these  areas, 
abandoned  by  these  businesses,  Is  higher  for 
the  average  inner  city  resident  than  the  sub- 
urban resident.  For  Instance,  in  1966  city 
residents  had  to  spend  $2,286  for  housing 
while  suburban  residents  only  spent  $1,894. 
Pood  cost  the  city  residents  $2,173  while 
it  only  cost  $2,005  for  suburban  residents. 

Ironically,  although  It  is  a  basic  tenet 
that  the  more  the  rent  the  higher  the  val- 
ue of  the  land,  however,  land  values  are  low 
and  rents  are  high  in  the  black  neighbor- 
hoods. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  black  tenants  to  pay 
exorbitant  rents  for  substandard  housing, 
which  Is  not  properly  maintained  by  absen- 
tee landlords.  In  many  cases,  many  of  these 
people  are  unemployed  or  underemployed 
and  are  unable  to  move  to  better  housing 
because  of  lack  of  money.  Yet,  if  these  ten- 
ants were  to  seek  better  housing  and  wish 
to  hire  a  moving  company,  they  are  frus- 
trated, however,  by  the  refusal  of  certain 
moving  companies  to  answer  their  calls. 

Among  those  most  often  victimized  by  pre- 
dominantly white  companies,  who  give  "un- 
due preference"  to  suburban  areas,  are  public 
housing  tenants.  There  are  more  than  637.000 
public  housing  units  occupied  by  low-income 
tenants,  of  whom  almost  50  percent  are  black. 
Most   of    these    people   are    unable    to   move 
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away  from  public  housing,  which,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, should  be  a  temporary  refuge  for 
the  economically  Immobile  until  they  can 
move  out.  The  Irony  is  that  when  they  be- 
come economically  mobile,  they  are  unable  to 
move  from  public  housing  because  of  the  re- 
fusal of  certain  transportation  companies  to 
answer  their  calls. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  "personal  discrimina- 
tion" clause  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
is  being  violated  indiscriminately  by  the  pre- 
dominantly white  common  carriers.  Speak- 
ing of  common  carriers,  the  Act  states: 

"The  very  term  'common  carrier'  implies 
equality;  it  signifies  common  to  all;  the 
servant  of  the  public.  The  adoption  of  the 
vocation  carries  with  it  the  assurance  im- 
posed by  one  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
the  cornmon  law,  that  every  customer  be 
served  alike." 

Moreover,  many  white  common  carriers 
have  violated  the  "undue  preference  "  clause 
which  states: 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common 
carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  part 
to  make,  give,  or  cause  any  undue  or  unrea- 
sonable preference  or  advantage  to  any  par- 
ticular person,  company,  firm,  corporation, 
association,  locality,  port,  port  district  .  .  . 
or  to  subject  any  particular  person,  company, 
firm,  corporation,  locality,  port,  port  dis- 
trict ...  to  any  undue  or  unreasonable  prej- 
udice or  disadvantage  in  any  respect  what- 
soever." 

Ptirther.  by  ignoring  the  needs  of  black 
inner-city  residents,  the  motor  transporta- 
tion and  storage  industry  is  partly  responsi- 
ble for  the  urban  crisis  that  exists  in  our 
cities.  Instead  of  providing  the  black  com- 
munity a  "rapid  conduit  of  economic 
growth,"  it  has  choked  off  its  transport  mobil- 
ity to  the  extent  that  the  ghetto  becomes 
more  isolated  and.  perhaps,  like  a  city  in  a 
siege.  Bv  abandoning  the  city,  it  has  raised 
the  cost'of  everything  the  black  man  buys.  It 
has  frustrated,  impeded  and  delayed  the  ef- 
forts of  those  desirous  of  finding  better  Jobs, 
housing  and  other  opportunities. 

In  the  interest  of  furthering  American 
democracy,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission—and the  transportation  industry- 
should  be  concerned  about  meeting  the 
transportation  needs  of  the  black  community 
which  has  been  immobile  for  too  long  be- 
cause of  racial  discrimination. 

The  freedom  or  mobility  Is  an  inherent 
right  In  American  democracy.  America  can 
little  afford  to  waste  its  available  human  re- 
sources, which  must  be  fully  mobilized  to 
forge  a  better  society  for  all  concerned. 
Respectfully  Submitted. 

Timothy  David  Person. 

St.  Loris.  Mo., 

Allstates  American  Van  Lines. 

Dated:   August  7,  1969. 
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HCN.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  19,  1969 


Mr,  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  body  in  flooring  an  as- 
sailant who  sought  to  rob  him  in  the 
elevator  of  his  apartment  building  with- 
in sight  of  the  Nation's  Capitol  makes 
it  again  appropriate  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  to  our  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conditions  ■which 
exist  in  Washington. 
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The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were 
aware  of  the  threat  to  republican  gov- 
ernment which  existed  in  Philadelphia 
when  the  Continental  Congress  was  sur- 
roimded  and  imperiled  by  a  mob  from 
which  it  was  powerless  to  protect  itself. 
The  Constitution,  therefore,  provided  for 
the  creation  of  a  Federal  district,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  over  which  the 
Congress  should  have  plenarj*  and  ex- 
clusive legislative  power.  Tins  require- 
ment was  simply  to  make  us  masters  in 
our  own  house. 

Such  shibboleths  as  "home  iiile."  "de- 
mocracy," and  "government  by  the  peo- 
ple" have  caused  us  to  forget  this  lesson 
and  to  relinquish  st^p  by  step  our  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  over  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  to  residents  whose  inability 
to  operate  a  city  of  this  size  and  com- 
plexity lias  made  Washington  an  inter- 
national laughing  stock. 

We  would  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
the  capitals  of  certain  undeveloped  or 
emerging  nations  were  regarded  as  haz- 
ardous posts  by  civilized  foreign  service 
people.  It  is  a  little  disturbing  to  find 
that  our  own  Capital— the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  foremost  nation  in  the 
world — is  regarded  as  a  hazardous  duty 
station  by  the  i^ersonnel  of  many  of  the 
foreign  embassies  resident  here.  In  the 
first  6  months  of  this  year,  261  crimes 
against  foreign  embassy  staff  members  or 
their  property  have  been  tallied  here  ac- 
cording to  our  State  Department. 

It  is  pointless  to  recite  again  the  week- 
ly report  of  armed  robberies,  assault,  and 
other  crimes  of  violence  which  have  oc- 
curred within  the  city. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  take  note  of 
the  fact  that  the  so-called  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  obviously 
unable  to  do  anj-thing  to  reduce  this 
shameful  toll. 

Two  current  new.=paper  clippings  in- 
dict the  failure  of  the  local  authority 
to  even  understand,  much  less  deal  with 
the  problem  of  violence.  When  the  City 
Council  meets  in  a  chamber  protected  by 
71  armed  police  ofBcers  and  considers 
the  meeting  a  success  because  it  was  not 
disrupted  by  rioters  it  plainly  has  no  con- 
ception of  its  own  function  and  responsi- 
bility. 

Such  a  disgraceful  situation  represents 
a  raoniunental  failure  and  not  a  success- 
fiil  demonstration  of  government  by  the 
people. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  failure  is 
well  demonstrated  by  the  decision  of  tlie 
local  police  department,  presumably  to 
relieve  the  situations  thousht  to  cause 
crime,  to  refrain  from  including  racial 
identification  in  its  forms,  reports,  and 
records. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  n:ws  clippings 
follow: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept  19.  1969] 
The  Crrr  CorNciL's  NEwrorND  Sflf-Respfct 
The  City  Council  has  finally  decided  to 
dlpplay  a  little  more  Eelf-respect  by  way  tf 
engendering  more  respect  by  others  for  tlie 
sanctity  of  its  proceeding?.  At  future  meet- 
ings, the  council  "Is  going  to  hear  every- 
body's opinion."  but  In  an  orderly  atmos- 
phere. Chairman  Hahn  assures.  And  Coun- 
cilman Yeldell  adds  that  order  will  be  main- 
tained "even  If  It  means  we  have  to  have 
wall-to-wall  police  to  do  It." 
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To  mark  the  declalon,  a  force  of  71  police- 
men was  assembled  suad  a  notice  was  posted 
making  clear  that  any  disorderly  person 
would  be  subject  to  arrest.  It  Is  beside  the 
point  that  a  rumored  effort  to  disrupt  the 
proceedings  did  not  come  off  and  that  there 
were  more  police  than  spectators  in  the 
chamber.  Council  sessions  have  been  Inter- 
rupted on  previous  occasions  and  its  ses- 
sions were  considered  "fair  game"  by  profes- 
sional causists.  It  is  important  that  the 
council  has  moved  forcefully  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  its  proceedings,  to  Insure  that  all 
witnesses  will  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  and  to  enable  the  general  public  to 
hear   its  deliberations. 

Chairman  Hahn  has  commented  that  the 
council  decided  that  "the  time  had  come  to 
miaintain  order."  This  was  a  reference  to  the 
previous  reluctance  of  many  of  his  fellow 
councilmen  to  impose  any  restraints  on 
council  sessions.  To  them,  it  was  important 
that  the  freest  possible  discussion  be  en- 
couraged. Only  those  persons  who  set  out 
deliberately  to  create  disorder  should  feel 
intimidated  by  the  council's  newfound  self- 
respect. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News. 
Sept.  19,  1969] 
Six-'MONTH  Tally  Worries  Nixon:   261 
'  '  -  ■  Crimes  on  Embassy  Row 

(By  Wauhillau  La  Hay) 

Embassy  row  is  worried.  There  were  261 
crimes  against  foreign  embassy  staff  mem- 
bers or  their  property  in  the  first  six  months 
Of  1969,  according  to  State  Department  flg- 
tires. 

The  incidents  ranged  from  muggings  to 
bombings,  from  burglaries  to  assaults,  caus- 
ing the  U.S.  concern  and  embarrassment — 
and  money.  For  example,  the  Soviet  Embassy 
was  given  $12,105  for  repairs  after  a  bombing 
last  February. 

Most  of  the  embassies  and  chanceries  are 
located  on  Massachusetts-av.  Others  are  on 
16th  street,  nw,  which  runs  north  from  La- 
Fayette  Park  opposite  the  White  House. 

The  embassies  of  Bulgaria.  Ghana,  Li- 
beria, Dahomey,  Honduras,  Lithuania.  Po- 
land, Upper  Volta.  Nigeria  and  Peru  are  on 
16th  street  as  is  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Within  one  block  of  16th  street  are  three 
other  embassies — those  of  Italy,  Spain  and 
Mexico.  All  are  beautiful  buildings  and  cen- 
ters of   business  and  social   activities.   But: 

Italian  ambassador  Egldlo  Ortona  was  ac- 
costed last  April  by  two  men  at  four  in  the 
afternoon.  Mr.  Ortona,  a  husky,  strong  man, 
frightened  the  would-be  muggers  into  flight. 

ROBBED  IN  DAYLIGHT 

Last  Tuesday  was  Mexican  Independence 
Day  and  the  embassy  invited  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans to  a  party.  Two  were  robbed  of  wallets 
and  watches  in  front  of  the  embassy  In 
daylight. 

There  have  been  many  unreported  inci- 
dents around  the  three  embassies,  but  it 
isn't  likely  they  will  be  relocated.  The  am- 
bassadors wouldn't  mind  moving,  but  know 
it  would  be  highly  Impractical. 

"Frankly,  we  would  like  to  get  out  of  the 
neighborhood, '  Ambassador  Ortona  said  this 
week. 

"It  is  really  very  bad,"  agreed  Mexican 
Ambassador  Hugo  B.  Margain. 

The  Marquesa  de  Merry  del  Val.  wife  of 
the  Spanish  Ambassador,  admitted  that  her 
staff  of  servants  is  worried  about  working 
in  the  neighborhood. 

"I  told  them,  'The  Italian  staff  does  not 
worry.  The  Mexican  staff  does  not  worry. 
Who  are  you — a  Spaniard— being  worried?'  " 
.said  the  Marquesa.  "That  bucked  them  up 
a  little,  I  think!" 

NIXON  WORRIED 

The  Nixon  Administration  is  worried  about 
the  problem.  John  B.  Layton,  who  resigned 
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as  chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  last  July 
to  become  a  special  assistant  to  protocol 
chief  Emil  (Bus)  Mosbachcr,  Jr.,  has  been 
assigned  1.0  recommend  new  ways  to  protect 
tlie  homes  and  officers  of  foreign  missions. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Layton  has  been  ill 
and  has  not  been  able  to  take  over  his  new 
chores.  First  on  his  agenda  when  he  reaches 
his  desk  will  be  to  "undertake  an  interde- 
partmental review  on  the  protection  of  for- 
eign diplomatic  establishments"  and  to  de- 
velop new  plans  to  provide  this  protection. 

I  ?rom  the  Washington  Evening  Star 

Sept.  11,  1969] 
Police  Limit  Racial  Data  on  Reports 

Tlie  Metropolitan  Police  Department  is 
discontinuing  racial  identifications  on  a  great 
number  of  its  reports  and  forms. 

In  a  memorandum,  Chief  Jerry  V.  Wilson 
said  that  "the  inclusion  of  race  identification 
on  certain  department  forms  and  statements 
serves  no  useful  purpose  .  .  .  Conversely,  it 
shall  l»e  the  policy  ...  to  continue  recording 
such  data  only  when  necessary  and  perti- 
nent to  law  enforcement  needs." 

It  was  indicated  this  meant  racial  identi- 
fications would  be  used  only  when  needed 
for  purposes  of  identification. 

Among  forms  on  which  the  racial  designa- 
tion has  been  dropped  are  those  for  traffic 
accidents  and  violations,  transcripts  of  rec- 
ords for  bondsmen,  bicycle  check  cards,  pros- 
ecution reports,  stolen  vehicle  reports,  no- 
tices oi  arrests  of  government  employes  and 
reports  of  crimes  against  property. 

Racial  identifications  are  to  be  continvied 
on  reports  of  crimes  against  persons. 
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UFE  AND  DEATH  OF  AN  ESTUARY 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DiNGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  19.  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  a  frightening 
article  from  the  magazine,  Sports  Afield, 
chronicling  the  effect  of  pollution  and 
man's  other  activities  on  Bamegat  Bay. 

This  ugly  set  of  circumstances  is  being 
and  will  be  repeated  around  the  Nation 
in  hundreds  of  areas  unless  rigorous  cor- 
rective measures  are  taken  at  an  early 
time. 

Perhaps  a  society  seeking  clean  water, 
pui'e  air.  open  spaces,  and  a  decent  en- 
vironment in  which  to  restore  spirits 
damaged  by  modern  urban  society  will 
begin  to  express  the  kind  of  concern  it 
takes  to  preserve  precious  national  treas- 
ures such  as  Bamegat  Bay.  Unless  this  is 
done,  the  future  is  bleak  for  us  and 
bleaker  for  our  descendants. 

IJFE  AND  Death  op  an  Estuary 
(By  Zack  Taylor) 

This  w^as  my  bay — Bamegat.  It  nurtured 
me.  Its  fish  and  game  were  my  delight.  Its 
ocean  beaches  and  tide-swept  reaches  gave 
me  my  earliest  memories.  It  was  my  bay.  It 
gave  me  everything  and  in  return  I  paid  it 
back  with  ruin.  I  turned  Barnegat  from  a 
lovely  land  of  unbehevable  plenty  Into  a 
wretcbed  killer. 

I  was  but  another  animal  drawn  to  the 
edge  of  the  sea.  But  Homo  sapiens,  the 
"thinking  man,"  is  unique.  He  fouls  his  own 
nest.  Bo  I  fouled  Barnegat.  And  others  like 
me  have  ravaged  similar  areas.  San  Francisco 
Bay  receives  the  discharges  of  more  than  80 
sewer  outfalls.  Its  fishing  fleet  sails  no  more. 


The  once  beautiful  Buffalo  Bayou  near  Hou- 
ston can  no  longer  support  marine  life.  Parts 
of  the  Ohio  River  have  zero  oxygen. 

The  story  of  New  Jersey's  Barnegat  Bay  is 
sickening.  But  it  is  by  no  means  unique.  Its 
story  Is  the  same  as  any  other  estuary  in  the 
country.  The  difference  is  only  in  degree. 
To  know  how  an  estuary  dies,  first  you  must 
know  how  it  lived.  Here  is  the  way  it  was 
with  Barnegat. 

Pew  places  at  first  apjjear  less  inviting 
than  her  grassy  flats  and  miles  of  mosquito- 
ridden  marshes,  yet  they  explode  with  micro- 
scopic life.  An  average  acre  of  wheat  will 
produce  about  I'i  tons  of  organic  matter  a 
year,  the  most  cultivated  acre  of  corn,  seven 
tons.  Dr.  Eugene  Odum,  a  Georgia  ecologlst, 
found  by  the  same  standard  a  single  marsh 
acre  produces  ten  tons.  These  sun-drenched 
acres  are  what  he  terms  a  nutrient  trap.  Food 
is  not  swept  away  but  mixed  by  the  tide.  Dr. 
Odum  placed  bell  jars  over  seemingly  lifeless 
muddy  tienks  and  found  them  quickly  filled 
with  life-giving  oxygen.  "Even  the  mud  algae 
proved  to  be  a  beautifully  adapted  commu- 
nity which  functions  at  about  the  same  rate 
all  year  ' 

"These  nutrients  are  the  start  of  a  miracu- 
lous life  chain.  The  rooted  aquatics — grasses, 
mangroves,  rock  moss,  depending  on  whether 
the  estuary  is  north  or  south — break  away 
ana  are  quickly  reduced  to  natural  fertilizers. 

"These  support  unicellular  plants  called 
phytoplankton  ( phyto,  meaning  plant). 
Plankton  is  the  Greek  word  for  wander  or 
drift  and  that's  what  they  do.  They  are  t(X> 
small  to  be  seen  under  ordinary  microscopes 
but  greatly  enlarged  pictures  show  many 
thousands  of  different  kinds.  Some  are 
rounded  with  ugly  spikes.  Some  resemble 
Jellyfish.  Others  look  like  flying  discs  or 
bizarre-shaped  stars.  Many  have  limited  mo- 
bility, most  Just  drift,  btit  they  all  have 
two  things  in  common.  They  are  present  in 
staggering  nvimbers  (a  single  drop  of  marsh 
water  may  hold  tens  of  thousands)  and  they 
charge  and  recharge  the  warm  waters  with 
oxygen. 

They  are  also  the  sole  source  of  food  for 
zooplankton  (zoo.  of  course,  denoting  ani- 
mals). Scientist  call  these  slightly  larger 
creatures  first-order  consumers.  Like  the 
phytoplankton  there  are  thousands  of  spe- 
cies in  as  many  weird  shapes.  Some  have 
eyes.  Others  feel  their  way  with  sensitive  an- 
tennae. Some  feed  by  filtering.  Others  stun 
their  prey  in  the  manner  of  Jellyfish. 

The  drama  begins  in  the  spring  with  a 
miraculously  timed  phenomenon.  All  winter, 
while  most  marine  life  sleeps  or  has  migrated 
away,  storms  have  been  tearing  at  the  vege- 
tation. By  April  the  waters  are  supercharged 
with  nutrients.  When  the  sun  first  warms  the 
bay  water,  phytoplankton  respond  by  repro- 
dticing  in  uncountable  billions.  So  glutted 
become  the  still  marsh  pools  that  sometimes 
you  can  see  oxygen  bubbling  from  them. 
Surrounded  by  a  surfeit  of  iood,  zooplankton 
numbers  soar.  These  sequential  population 
explosions  called  blooms  are  propelled  by 
tides  and  currents  to  fl(X)d  the  bay  and 
coastal  plain  with  teeming  abundance.  Re- 
sponding to  nature's  rhythm  right  at  this 
time.  70  percent  of  the  ocean's  fishes  utilize 
the  estuary  to  spawn.  Dozens  of  species — the 
silvery  sea  trouts.  the  drums,  croakers, 
flounders,  striped  bass — put  every  portion 
of  the  bay  to  use 

Some,  like  the  sea-roving  bluefish  and 
menhaden,  merely  pause  in  their  wanderings 
to  spew  their  eggs  into  the  sea  as  many  as  40 
miles  from  shore.  At  the  urge  of  instinct, 
their  inch-long  fingerlings  seek  out  the  inlets 
and  enter  the  estuary.  Millions  of  baby  fish 
are  carried  through  the  first  helpless  weeks 
of  life  by  the  glut  of  food.  Usually  nature's 
haphazard  timing  acts  as  its  own  control. 
But  if  conditions  mesh  perfectly,  entire  fish 
populations  can  explode,  replenishing  the 
sea. 

All  summer  long  the  baby  fish  grow  at  an 
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.„.,.H.VM<.   r,ite    Bluefish    for   example   soar      Is  that  cold  water  can  hold  more  oxygen  than     fuel    and    5    percent    DDT    OTer    Barnegat 
incredible   rate.   Bluensn,   lor   "»'"F^^  ~"      ''  winter  in  the  estuary  sees  storm-      marshes.  Municipalities  added  logging  pro- 

L',T«'i>^:r.,?,?.n"."spSa:ir„":s  ~£~i'%'S"?.-L".r."^^  £;T^ri^r».'?rr^";,"r^'-! 
S'r."ir.%^s^.=,3^?;^    Hrii~£-,-,-"r;s  s'ss?A°^»„r,;rxV.^j's 

HH-r^."ri^=™o^;:  sSt^^SHB-H  EHsH=IH?H 

marshL  and  bays  and  without  them  would  affected  Ocean  County :  JlT^t^inTthal  "iS^tlori    Fi.h  and  in- 
die.  Shore   birds,   gulls   and   the   flsh-eatng  jg^    _ __ 19,747  .^^i       birds  are  particularly  susceptible. 

eagles  and  ospreys  are  inflexibly  botind  to  the  ^^^^    21,  318  ^g^^  ^1  DDT  are  another  storj-  but  let 

bay.  Many  species  of  land-based  birds  find  ^g^o    — 22,155  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ,^  ^^,  ^  ^lot)   discernible 

sanctuary  on  the  marshes  during  migration^  ^33^   _ 33,069  ^bout  those  effects  on  Barnegat  mosquitoes. 

The  manager  of  the  Brigantlne  Refuge  a  few  ^^^^    _  _ _  37,  70^  ^1°"^^          ^„,i     ^„  annovSce,  mosquitoes 

miles    south    of   Barnegat    has    counted    250  ^g^^    55.622  „e  the  carriers  of  encephalitis  epidemics  that 

different  kinds  of  birds   among   his   regular  ^gg^    _   __ 108.  241  riodlcally  sweep  the  bay  area,  kill  and  crip- 
visitors.   Foxes,   mink,   raccoon   aiid   skunks  ^gg„    _     __ _ _...  175.725  P      .^  residents  and   drive   them   from  It^ 

are  fond  of  the  marsh:  muskrat  and  beavers  ^g.^^    ^^^^  ^    _                               258.469  ghre 

Sf  uT "Mi.eq.?;^L"tomeUmlr^ise"' in  Munlcip^Tewe;  systems  were  already  feel-  In    1933   five   mosquito   traps   were    ^tab^ 

S  clouds  ev^vhough  entomologists  esli-  ing  the  effects  of  increased  water  use.  Show-  Ushed  to  provide  a  guide  to  populations  ^^^lch 

Sit^  only  one  m  1000  ever  passes  -he  larvae  ers  and  dish  and  clothes  washers  became  com-  fluciuate  widely  between  P«"^  °'  ^'■°^^^^ 

^^fish    princlpallv  the  klllifish.  get  the  monplace.  When  the  population  rose,  sewage  and  dampness.  The  traps  stand  t^y    n    he 

rest     Black    and    greenhead    flies    breed    in  plants  could  barely  maintain  primary  treat-  same  places  and  the  count  is  made  in  the 

storm -gathered  grasses  along  the  shore  and  ment.  When  rains  flooded   into  the  system  same  way. 

dozens  of  other  insect  species  f.re  dependent  or  summer  visitors  swelled  the  population  by  m  cycles  of  three  to  sU  years    the  count 
upon  estuaries  in  one  wav  or  another.  10  or   15   times,  managers  diverted  the  flow  has  fluctuated  between  lows  of  15  to  45  ana 
Civilization   came    'o   Barnegat   slowly.   At  into  the  bav.  htehs  of  160  to  230.  When  DDT  was  first  In- 
flrst   there   were   fishing    villages   and   these  i^nd  for  new  houses  was  created  by  dredg-  troduced  in  1945.  the  count  was  40.  Far  irom 
attracted    summer    visitors.    Then    came   ef-  mg    bav     bottom     and     covering     low-lying  being  wiped   out.   the  mosquito   cycles   con- 
forts  to  control  the  scourge  of  the  shore—  marshes  with  the  fill.  Waste  water  from  these  tlnued  with  a  high  of   180  m   1948^  in  the 
those   hordes   of   blackflles   and   mosquitoes  new   homes   often   found   its  way   into   the  next  12  years  the  count  fluctuated  below  80. 
rise  in  clouds  to  torment  residents.  It  was  dredged  lagoons  and  canals.  Worse,  the  house  But  in  1960  it  soared  to  215,  then  dipped  to 
thought    that    if    watery    avenues    could    be  developments  took  out  of  production  precious  15  m  1962  and  since  that  time  has  oddly  re- 
opened to  the  marsh  breeding  pools  the  pro-  marsh   acres   that   could    create   the   oxygen  matned  at  a  constant  100. 
llfic  klllifish  would  swarm  in  and  attack  the  that  could   turn  the  sewage  into  harmless  por  an  explanation.  I  went  to  Dr.  Bailey 
mosquito  larvae  when  they  wriggle  helpless  chemicals.  A  branch  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Pepper.  chairman  of  the  Entomology  Depart- 
at  the  surface.  It   worked.  Men   eventually  Service  is  following  this  aspect  of  estuarlne  ment  of  the  Rutgers  CoUeee  of  Agriculture 
crisscrossed    the    marshes    of    New    Jersey's  destruction.  They  record  this  loss  for  Barne-  and  principal  advisor  to  the  New  Jersey  Mos- 
Ocean  County  with  1500  miles  of  ditches.  gat:    At    1300  acres   in   the  40s,  4300   in  the  qulto  Control  Commission  He  said  the  counts 
The   bay   liad   been   unbelievably   produc-  50s   and  3000  in   the   first  six  years  of  this  were  only  a  guide  and   that  no  conclusions 
tive    Historical  catch  statistics  for  the  state  decade.  could  be  drawn  from  them    I  then  asked  him 
of  New  Jersey  show  in  1901,  6  million  pounds  By  1966.  8600  or  15.2  percent  of  Barnegat's  why.  in  the  face  of  so  much  outcray  and  evl- 
of  bluefish.    12  million  pounds  of  weakfish.  56.600  acres   would   never  again   send   forth  dence,  the  commission  continued  to  use  DDT. 
14  million   pounds   of   shad   and   almost    19  their  profusion  of  life.  "What  evidence?"  was  his  response.  Tests  in 
million  pounds  of  oysters  were  landed.  ^he  flow  of  sewage  into  the  estuary  cut  off  his  labs  he  said  showed  no  ill  effects  and  since 
The  years   prior   to   the   turn   of   the   cen-  the  oxvgen  supplv  of  its   %vild   creatures   as  DDT  is  some  20  percent  cheaper  than  J^ia- 
turv  saw  a  giant  step  forward  in  convenience,  surely  as  turning  off  the  aerator  in  your  gold-  thion,   a   nonpersistent    and   f"ec"ve    pesu- 
Until  then,  man's  elimination  needs  had  been  q^^  bo^i  once  plentiful  fish  were  completely  cide.  the  matter  1  in  his  view,  wmcn  is  snarea 
served  by  backhouses.  Then  the  growth  of  wiped    out     Poundage    figures    for    Ocean  by  many  others)  is  one  of  simple  economics, 
municipal  water  supplies  coupled  with  flush  county  from  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish-  No  studies  have  ever  been  made  on  Kimnsh 
toilets  made  indoor  bathrooms  possible.  The  gnes  document  the  annihilation.  populations,  an  astounding  fact  considering 
resulting  sewage  was  disposed  of  in  two  ways.  .  their  admitted  importance  to  mosquito  con- 
In    some    communities    underground    sewer  Species:                                    ,  ^i™           none  trol.  It  is  reasonable  to  a-ssume  their  numbers 

pipes  carried  the  flow  to  treating  plants  which          Croaker  . ^'f^'^^           noSe  d^"'^^  «'°"?  with  other  fish  l.fe^  But  the 

removed  solid  matter  and  discharged  the  rest          Sea  hernng 508.300           none  „j,^„  twice-daily  DDT  lx>mbing  In  the  ditches 

into  the  nearest  stream.                                                ^^""^^^^  lotC         iS  where  they  were  supposed  to  do  the  r  work 

Many   bay   homes,    tucked    away    in   pine         "^f  "^''^  — ' "      '3^9^          none  "■°"''*  ^^^P""  ^  ^.tl'  f  ^"^t Ji'r^Vnwl^'DDT 

^w^  Sou'gh^"he'flow  throTh^Lrc^larn  Oysters  .bushels,.-.  2.700  non^     -""'^  ^r^^'^^'^°^h'-'":^r;ffi:n^  non^a' 

r-t'^^^^?^^ii^^^'ev=^:  ir^"----""-----    i   ^^  — ^-?~1HHfSi 

Ing  amounts  is  poured  into  the  bay.                           ^P^^ — '        ^^^^          ''°''^  *^"  '"^^  "^,'^,^'^/'u%              i^v-h     nn 

^e  chemical  process  of  breaking  down  the  It  will  likely  be  through  sewage  pollution  horrified     ^^'^ V,  t«  *^fj;'^'^.'^^  ''^'^^^     °^^ 

bits  and  pieces  of  rooted  aquatics  and  human  that  Barnegat  reaches  out  to  claim  its  first  hardy   adult   klllifish    turned    belly   up    and 

waste  is  the  same.  An  oxidation  process  not  human  victims.  But  1945  saw  the  introduc-  died.                     ,     .    »,  «,u    k„    r.,     rh-,riP<; 

unlike  the  burning  of  wood  or  digestion  of  tion  of  a  new  weapon  with  impUcations  so  Tests    made    last    March    by    Dr.    Charles 

f(S^   is  involved.   In   all   cases   various   base  horrendous  that  at  least  one  scientist  feels  ^yurster  of  New  ^'^^^^^U^'];"^'^?  ^\7^^Vv^^ 

materials  combine  with   oxvgen.   While   the  it  threatens  the  very  source  of  human  life.  tiny   amounts  of  DDT  absorbed   by   phyto- 

Zoui^t  of  oTvgen  in  the   J  would  appear  DDT  had  been  discovered  to  be  the  greatest  plankton  can  cut  by  90  Percent  ^^Ir  ab  lity 

limitless  the  dilsolved  oxvgen  content  (DOC)  mosquito   killer   yet   devised.    During   World  to  generate  oxygen    In  his  view  IMJT  att.ck- 

of  a  iS^T  of  w^t^r  ^strictly  determined  by  War  11  It  gained  control  of  typhus  and  ma-  ing  the  sea's  vast  planktonic  fields  may  affect 

how  SuJh  its  submerged  aquatic  plants  can  laria.  When  it  became  available  for  civilian  the  earth's  main  oxygen  source.  The  damage 

Dr<^^e    Dlus  a  smaller  supply  that  enters  use.  it  was  qulcklv  adopted  by  the  Ocean  of  the  fwlce-dally  DDT  shower  at  the  height 

?hS  surface  ^Xn   A  fa'^t  we  must  not*.  County  Mosquito  Control  Commission.  Start-  of  the  marshes'  bloom  of  life    3  obvious.  Are 

since  it  wlU  loom  large  in  importance  later.  Ing  in  1945  airplanes  released  a  fog  of  No.  2  the    remaining    klllifish    kept    out    of    the 
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ditches  by  a  lack  of  oxygen?  Tour  guess  is  u 
good  as  anybody's. 

Whatever  the  causes,  viral  encephalitis, 
carried  Irom  animals  to  man  by  moequltoes, 
swept  the  shores  of  Barnegat  Bay  for  the  first 
time  In  1959.  When  the  epidemic  ended,  18 
humans  lay  dead  and  three  times  that  num- 
ber were  left  with  brain  damage.  It  was  only 
the  beginning  with  more  death  and  disease 
to  come  and  ample  proof  of  what  must  be 
the  conservation  theme  for  the  1970s — create 
and  maintain  conditions  that  are  beneficial 
for  fish  and  wildlife,  and  man  will  thrive. 
Create  an  environment  which  destroys  flsh 
and  wildlife,  and  humans  in  quantity  will 
also  f>erlsh. 

The  intestines  of  both  humans  and  ani- 
mals hold  a  wide  variety  of  deadly  diseases. 
Typhoid  fever,  cholera  and  diphtheria  are 
now  virtually  eliminated.  However,  a  number 
of  diseases  caused  by  viruses,  many  too  small 
to  be  detected,  also  appear  in  fecal  matter. 
Among  these  are  infectious  hepatitis,  virus 
meningitis,  poliomyelitis  and  various  viral 
gastroenteritises. 

Clams  are  among  the  few  wild  creatures  to 
thrive  on  fecal  pollution.  They  apparently 
can  extract  the  good  and  discharge  the  bad, 
remaining  themselves  unaffected  by  whatever 
deadly  diseases  they  harbor.  While  some  20 
percent-of  the  state's  waters  are  closed  to 
eiammiBg,  (17.3  percent  of  Barnegat's)  yet 
the  Incidence  of  hepatitis,  proven  to  have 
been  caused  by  eating  contaminated  shell- 
fish, rose  from  143  incidents  in  1964  to  201 
last  year.  Fatality  Is  about  one  percent.  A 
high  official  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  who  asked  not  to  be  identi- 
fied, told  me  he  thought  eating  uncooked 
seafood  of  any  kind  from  any  uaters  of  the 
state  posed  a  deadly  threat. 

How  could  it  have  happened?  How  could 
these  bountiful  waters  be  turned  hostile  to 
human  life?  Perhaps  the  following  will  offer 
a  clue. 

In  1960  the  Toms  River  Chemical  Com- 
pany was  attracted  to  Toms  River's  fresh- 
water supply  in  inexpensive  pine  land.  Then 
in  1964  something  happened  to  the  Toms 
Rdver.  It  turned  black.  Children  swimming 
in  It  developed  sores  on  their  bodies.  A  citi- 
zens' group.  The  Anti-Waterways  Pollution 
League,  wtis  formed  and  a  barrage  of  letters 
was  sent  to  state  officials  from  the  gover- 
nor on  down.  I  have  copies  of  these  letters 
and  they  are  a  pathetic  chronicle  of  delay, 
evasion  and  ignorance  on  the  part  of  au- 
thorities who  seem  totally  oblivious  to  all 
needs  other  than  attracting  industry. 

The  Toms  River  Chenucal  Company  to  this 
day  denies  cat-egorically  it  ever  polluted  the 
Toms.  After  several  years  of  arrogant  denial, 
during  which  the  river  smelled  of  chlorine 
and  massive  flsh  kills  lined  the  l>eaches  on 
several  occasions,  the  company  came  up  with 
a  "solution".  The  solution  was  not  to  render 
inert  the  by-product  of  their  plant.  Instead, 
with  the  wholehearted  approval  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  ills  commissioners  of  health  and 
conservation  the  company  laid  a  pipeline  13 
miles  across  Barnegat  Bay  and  now  discharges 
as  much  as  15  million  gallons  of  untreated 
effluent  daily  into  the  ocean  plain  a  half  rmle 
offshore.  The  stained  waters  of  the  ocean 
can  often  be  seen  from  shore.  So  far  the  bath- 
ing beaches  seem  unaffected.  Is  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  coastal  plain  harmed?  Of  course, 
but  to  what  extent  nobody  knows.  No  studies 
have  t)€en  authorized. 

New  threats  to  the  estuarine  environment 
lie  ahead.  In  1970  the  state's  pride,  a  600,000 
kilowatt  nuclear  electric-generating  station, 
is  scheduled  to  start  operation  on  Forked 
River  Its  location  was  chosen  to  utilize  the 
waters  of  the  lower  Barnegat  Bay  to  cool  its 
atomic  furnace.  One  of  the  several  engineer- 
ing studies  on  alternate  ways  to  cool  the 
atomic  plant  included  a  tower  which  would 
use  bay  water  and  return  it  without  changing 
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its  temperature  It  was  rejected  on  economic 
grounds.  Instead  two  artificial  rivers  were 
dredged,  each  larger  by  one  fourth  than  any 
other  In  the  state.  These  will  draw  off  bay 
water,  heat  it  to  95  degrees  and  discharge  it 
into  the  center  of  the  lower  bay.  What  will  be 
the  effect  of  this  giant  pool  of  deoxygenated 
water  on  the  bay's  ecology?  No  one  can  say 
for  sure  but  marine  biologists  view  it  as  one 
more  destructive  force.  I  asked  George  Rltter. 
a  vice  president  of  the  utility  company,  what 
the  additional  cost  of  the  cooling  tower 
would  have  been.  It  wbrked  out  to  an  an- 
nual increase  in  rate  of  about  $1  per  cijs- 
tomer. 

Alas,  more  thermal  pollution  lies  ahead. 
When  the  present  plant  is  finished,  workmen 
will  start  a  900.000  kilowatt  addition.  The 
cooling  demands  of  tlUs  giant  go  beyond 
even  the  bay's  ability  to  cool.  Insteaxl,  a 
pipeline  13  feet  in  diameter  will  discharge 
every  day.  a  billion  gallons  of  100-degree 
water  in  the  ocean  plain  only  a  half  mile 
from  shore.  Will  it  affect  migratory  fish 
routes  eons  old?  "It  already  has,  "  thinks  Dr. 
Lionel  Walford.  one  of  the  nation's  foremost 
marin«  ecologlsts.  "Effluent  outfalls  the 
length  of  the  Atlantic  coast — of  which  this 
is  just  one  more — are  actually  pwliuting  the 
most  fertile  area  of  the  sea.  Precisely  where, 
how  ravich  and  which  .species  are  threatened 
are  questions  of  immense  importance  we  are 
attempting  to  answer  with  pitifully  Bmall 
sums.'' 

It  is  alarmingly  apparent  that  further  ob- 
struction lies  ahead  for  Barnegat's  struggle 
to  cleanse  itself.  Public-health  officials  have 
only  recently  made  the  uneasy  discovery 
that  not  even  primary  sewer  treatment  kills 
water-borne  \'lruses  and  that  they  seem 
to  live  longer  in  polluted  waters.  The  well- 
known  deadly  viruses  are  relatively  rare.  The 
more  common  viruses  attack  man's  gastro- 
intestinal tract.  The  enteroviruses  are  almost 
impossible  to  detect",  says  Dr.  Martin  Gold- 
fleld,  director  of  New  Jersey's  health  labs. 
"Patients  appear  with  sniffles,  chills,  fever, 
vomiting,  headache.  Maybe  Just  some  of  the 
symptoms,  maybe  all  of  them,  and  maybe 
the  reactlo:.  is  Just  one  of  non-descript  ma- 
laise. 

"We  are  deeply  concerned.  It's  impossible 
to  predict  the  consequences  of  the  continued 
pollution  of  the  Barnegat  estuary,  for  exam- 
ple. Top  public-health  people  say  there  is 
obviously  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  jjollution 
we  can  tolerate.  Where  it  is  nobody  knows. 
But  we  can  expect  more  hepatitis,  more  en- 
cephalitis."' 

One  who  sees  hope  in  the  face  of  the 
gravest  dangers  is  John  Clark,  acting  direc- 
tor of  one  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife's 
major  marine  research  centers  at  Sandy 
Hook.  "Most  people  are  complacent  about 
the  lots  of  our  wild  resources.  When  their 
own  security  is  threatened  they  tend  to  do 
sometljlng  about  it.  The  most  encouraging 
note  la  that  there  is  no  lack  of  technology  to 
solve  our  problems.  Industrial  and  human 
effluent  can  readily  be  neutralized  by  ef- 
fective and  relatively  inexpensive  methods. 
A  regional  sewer  for  the  Barnegat  area  has 
been  proposed.  The  cost  is  about  as  much  as 
40  miles  of  new  highways  and  is  paid  for 
the  same  way — by  bond  issues  and  user  fees. 
The  grave  threats  jxised  by  DDT  need  not 
concern  us  any  longer.  Modern,  safe  insecti- 
cides are  plentiful.  While  we  cannot  restore 
marshes  sacrificed  for  development  we  have 
learned  how  to  channel  and  dredge  to  create 
new  lile-glving  acres. 

"The  plight  of  the  estuaries  is  world-wide. 
Sweden  has  Just  appointed  a  pollution  czar 
and  is  moving  quickly  to  restore  its  air  and 
water.  The  resolve  in  this  country  is  all  that 
is  needed.  I  am  confident  we  will  someday 
decide  to  make  our  estuaries  safe  and  beau- 
tiful." 

Battered,  defiled  and  dangerous,  but  per- 
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haps  not  beyond  the  point  of  no  return,  a 
typical  estuary  awaits  its  fate. 

•  (  Note. — Since  that  statement  was  made 
a  new  epidemic  of  viral  encephalitis  has 
killed  80  horses  and  9  humans  in  the  Barne- 
gat area. 


TIME  FOR  A  COUP  IN  SAIGON 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  19,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
mood  in  the  country  on  the  Vietnam  war 
is  changing.  For  the  past  10  months  there 
has  been  an  understandable  tendency 
toward  restraint  while  a  new  President 
sought  new  approaches. 

Today,  pessimism  and  anger  are  rising 
up,  gradually  displacing  that  hesitation 
and  hope.  Serious  doubts  have  arisen 
that  the  new  administration  really  has  a 
plan  to  end  the  war. 

The  withdrawals  of  American  troojjs, 
even  those  projected  through  December, 
are  nominal.  By  the  end  of  this  year,  or 
nearly  14  months  after  Richard  Nixon 
was  elected  President,  we  will  have  re- 
duced our  VietnEmi  troop  strength  by 
about  10  percent.  This  slight  reduction 
does  not  match  the  expectations  of  last 
November  which  are  now  fading  rapidly. 
Unless  we  find  a  new  approach,  we  may 
face  in  1970  a  renewed  peace  campaign 
with  drastic  social  and  political  conse- 
quences. 

The  major  obstacle  is  a  political  im- 
passe on  Vietnam  which  exists  both  in 
Washington  and  in  Saigon.  Our  Govern- 
ment seems  imable  to  understand  that 
Hanoi  will  not  yield,  will  not  compromise, 
and  will  not  make  it  easy  for  us  to  depart. 
Yet  we  must  depart,  and  the  President 
and  his  party  are  eminently  aware  of 
that  need. 

In  Saigon,  we  continue  to  prop  an  un- 
representative goverrunent  which  should 
not  be  asked,  and  cannot  be  expected,  to 
participate  in  its  own  downfall.  Yet  the 
Thieu-Ky  government  must  be  replaced 
if  the  political  climate  in  Vietnam  is  to 
develop  sufficiently  for  representative 
government  there  to  stop  the  fighting. 

Richard  Hudson,  editor  of  the  War/ 
Peace  Report,  analyzes  this  impasse  in 
his  article.  'Time  for  a  Coup  in  Saigon," 
which  follows: 

Time  for  a  Coup  in  S.mgon 
I  By  Richard  Hudson) 

The  North  'Vietnamese  insisted  that  they 
would  iiot  negotiate  with  the  Americans 
until  the  bombing  of  their  country  stopped, 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  they  won  their 
point.  (After  the  partial  halt  in  bombing 
they  came  to  the  conference  table — but  only 
to  discuss  the  full  halt.)  Then  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  (DRV.)  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam 
(N.L.F.)  demanded  that  the  N  L.F.  be  ac- 
corded equal  status  at  the  conference  table, 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  they  won  that 
point.  Now  the  N.LP.  and  the  DRV.  are 
saying  that  the  next  step  toward  peace  must 
be  the  overthrow  of  the  Thieu-Ky  regime 
and  its  replacement  by  a  "peace  cabinet." 
Will  they  likewise  win  this  point?  And 
should  tbey? 
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My  visit  to  Paris,  during  which  I  talked 
with  spokesmen  of  the  U.S.,  the  Saigon  ad- 
ministration, the  D.R.V.  and  the  N.L.F..  as 
well  as  a  variety  of  Vietnamese  exiles,  rein- 
forced my  conviction  that  this  demand  mus^ 
be  met.  as  the  others  were,  for  peace  talks 
to  progress.  Therefore,  the  sooner  there  is  a 
coup  d'etat  in  Saigon,  the  better. 

Of  course,  the  coup  in  Itself  would  not 
solve  any  problems  if  the  Tliieu-Ky  regime 
were  simply  replaced  by  another  of  similar 
political  tendencies.  The  overturn  of  the 
Saigon  government  would  be  meaningless 
unless  it  resulted  from  a  basic  change  in 
W^ashlngton's  policy.  The  real  issue  in  the 
war— from  1954  until  the  present — has  been 
this:  Who  is  to  rule  In  Saigon?  Is  it  to  be  an 
anti-communist.  pro-U.S.  regime  bolstered 
by  American  force  or  a  government  estab- 
lished by  the  Vietnamese  alone  (which  might 
or  might  not  become  communist-domi- 
nated)? 

So  far,  Washington  has  clung  to  the  first 
alternative  as  its  objective,  although  state- 
ments by  officials  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion and  now  its  successor  have  sometimes 
tended  to  cloud  the  issue.  In  his  May  14  tele- 
vision address,  for  instance.  President  Nixon 
declared:  "We  are  prepared  to  accept  any 
government  in  South  Vietnam  that  results 
from  the  free  choice  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  themselves."  But  Nixon  did  not  make 
clear  how  South  Vietnam  is  to  choose  its 
government,  either  before  elections  or  in 
the  election  Itself.  In  Paris,  however,  it  is 
evident  that  the  U.S.  is  still  sticking  with 
the  notion  that  the  Saigon  administraion 
can  remain  in  power  and  carry  out  some  kind 
of  elections  in  which  it  will  retain  that  power. 
To  lay  out  the  reasoning  behind  the  con- 
clusion that  a  basic  change  in  Washington's 
peace  terms  leading  to  a  coup  d'etat  in  Sai- 
gon is  the  crucial  next  step  toward  a  peaceful 
settlement,  let  us  first  look  at  the  positions 
of  the  four  parties  to  the  negotiations,  as  well 
as  the  unrepresented  fifth  position  of  the 
"middle"  South  Vietnamese,  as  I  perceived 
them  in  Paris.  ■ 

The  Republic  of  Vietnam:  President  Thleu. 
who  not  long  ago  said  he  would  never  talk 
with  the  N.L.F. ,  now  says  he  wants  to  do 
precisely  this,  on  an  unconditional  basis. 
What  he  evidently  would  offer  the  N.L.F., 
provided  it  would  lay  down  its  arms,  would 
be  the  right  for  the  N.L.F.  to  run  in  elec- 
tions under  the  present  constitution  (al- 
though communists  could  not  run) ,  plus  the 
chance  for  the  N.L.F.  to  take  part  in  some 
sort  of  election  commission,  in  a  minority 
status.  When  confronted  with  an  assertion 
that  the  N.L.F.  would  never  accept  this — 
that,  in  fact,  peace  will  never  be  possible 
until  Saigon  agrees  to  elections  for  a  whole 
new  government — a  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment spokesman  replied;  "In  that  case, 
the  war  will  continue." 

The  United  States:  American  negotiators  in 
Paris  believe  there  is  "give  "  in  the  posi- 
tions of  both  Saigon  and  the  N.L.F.  that  will 
In  time  lead  to  a  peaceful  settlement.  The 
U.S.  stand  is  superficially  quite  logical:  There 
are  two  adversaries,  so  they  should  sit  down 
together  and  bargain  for  a  settlement.  This 
process  has  already  begun,  since  both  of 
them  are  at  least  sitting  at  the  same  con- 
ference table.  The  N.L.F.,  in  calling  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Saigon  government,  is  play- 
ing a  game  in  which.  If  its  tactic  worked, 
It  would  win  everything.  But  Washington 
will  continue  to  back  the  Thieu-Ky  govern- 
ment and  sooner  or  later  the  N.L.F.  will 
come  around  to  direct  talks  with  Saigon.  A 
coup,  It  is  held,  would  disastrously  weaken 
the  Saigon  government  at  this  f)oint  In  the 
talks.  As  for  the  rigidity  on  the  Saigon  side, 
the  U.S.  feels  that  once  the  N.L.F. -Saigon 
talks  start  the  Thieu-Ky  government  will 
move  further  toward  giving  the  N.L.F.  a 
voice  in  both  the  pre-electoral  period  and 
In  the  election  Itself. 
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The  National  Liberation  Front:  Spokesmen 
of  the  N.L.F.  are  adamant  that  the  Front 
will  not  deal  with  the  Thieu-Ky  government, 
which  it  considers  the  agent  of  a  foreign 
power.  However,  the  N.L.F.  would  be  willing 
to  talk  directly  with  the  U.S.  Discussions  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  N.L.F.  might  well  be 
useful,  but,  once  again,  the  obligation 
Washington  feels  to  the  Thieu-Ky  regime 
seems  to  rule  that  out  so  long  as  present 
American  policy  continues.  (In  fact,  one 
well-informed  source  in  Paris  said  that  last 
October  Washington  made  a  secret  agree- 
ment with  Saigon  never  to  have  private  talks 
with  the  N.L.F.)  In  view  of  their  doggedness 
In  the  past  in  insisting  that  their  demands 
be  met,  both  the  N.L.F.  and  the  D.R.V.  should 
have  a  high  credibility  that  they  now  mean 
what  they  say.  Thus,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
American  government  is  wrong  (again)  in 
assuming  that  the  N.L.F.  will  at  some  point 
sit  down  for  bilateral  talks  with  the  Thieu- 
Ky  government. 

The  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam:  The 
position  of  the  D.R.V.  Is  essentially  an  echo 
of  that  of  the  Front.  As  Washington  sees  it, 
the  situation  is  supposed  to  be  the  other  way 
around,  with  the  D.R.V.  pulling  the  strings 
that  move  the  Ni.F.  The  situation  is  per- 
haps reminiscent  of  the  American  view  of  the 
Moscow-Peking  relationship  in  the  late  'SOs 
and    early    '60s.   Those    in   the   U.S.   who   as- 
serted  that  Peking's  foreign  policy  was  not 
altogether  made  in  Moscow  were  considered 
dupes    who    did    not    truly    understand    the 
international   communist   conspiracy.   Like- 
wise, those  who  now  say  the  N.L.F.  has  a  con- 
siderable  degree   of   political    autonomy   are 
now    looked    on    as    naive    by    'Washington 
bureaucrats,   but   it  is  my   view  that  Foggy 
Bottom   will    be   proved   wrong   again.   Cer- 
tainly I  saw  no  evidence  either  in  terms  of 
polic'v  or  in  small  points  of  behavior  that  led 
me   to  believe   that   the   D.R.V.   Is  dictating 
Ni.F.    policy.    On   the    contrary,    the    N.L.F. 
people  seemed  fully  confident  and  independ- 
ent,   although   obviously   very   close   to   the 
D.R.V.    Some    of    the    main    points    of    the 
N.L.P.  position,  such  as  that  South  Vietnam 
must  remain  an  independent  sovereignty  for 
an    indefinite    time    after    the    settlement, 
would  hardly  seem  appealing  to  the  D.R  V. 
Even  in  stvle,  I  must   say,  the  two  delega- 
tions  seemed   different.    Mme.    Nguyen   Thi 
Blnh.   who   was   deputy   chief   of   the   Ni.F. 
delegation    when    I    saw    her    and    who    was 
named  foreign  minister  of  the  newly-formed 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Government  a  few 
days    later,    weis    more    easy-going    and    less 
guarded  than  her  North  Vietnamese  counter- 
part. Col.  Ha  Van  Lau.  who  was  intense  and 
unopen  to  argument.  And  there  were  other 
subtle  indications  of  separateness.  such  as 
that    one   delegation    would    not   make    the 
slightest  representation  to  the  other  on  my 
behalf;    I   always  had   to  deal   directly  with 
each  one.   So,   in  sum.  I  conclude   that   the 
primary  party  to  be  involved  in  the  political 
settlement  on  "the  other  side"  Is  the  N.L.F., 
not  the  D.R.V.  as  Washington  and  Saigon  so 
steadfastly  assert.  (This  conclusion  does  not 
downplav   the   importance   of   the   indispen- 
sable miiitarv  help  the  DRV.  gives  the  N.L.F. 
nor  does  it  mean  the  DRV.  would  not  have 
a  strong  political  interest  in  the  shape  of  a 
settlement.) 

The  Third  Force:  There  are  a  number 
of  South  Vietnamese — probably  a  big  ma- 
jority— who  would  favor  neither  a  com- 
munist government  nor  rule  by  a  right 
wing  oligarchy  such  as  that  of  Thieu  and 
Ky.  Most  of  these  people  are  keeping  quiet 
in  South  Vietnam;  a  few  are  speaking  out: 
many  have  been  jailed  there  because  they 
did  speak  out.  and  some  have  gone  into 
exile  to  pursue  the  objectives  of  a  "middle 
way  "  for  their  country.  Many  of  the  latter 
live  in  France,  and  I  spoke  to  a  variety  of 
them,  including  people  who  were  apolitical. 
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those    who   were   quite    political    and    obvi- 
ously   ambitiotis,    and    the    Buddhists,    who 
seek  to  apply  their  pacifist  religion   to   the 
secular     affairs     of     their     country.     These 
"middle"   people — as    I    concluded    in    Paris 
•and    as    many    news    reports    from    Saigon 
also    indicate — are    not   well   organized    but 
they    have    much    in    common.    They    can 
hardly     take     up     arms     for     the     "nUddle  ' 
cause,    and    fight    both    the    Saigon    govern- 
ment and  the  Viet  Cong.  They  are  left  out 
of    the    Paris    deliberations.    They    see    vir- 
tually  no   chance   that   the   Thleu-Ky    gov- 
ernment   can    make    peace    and    they    hope 
for    a    coup    that    will    lead    to    freedom    for 
them  to  participate   in  the   political   life   of 
their  country.  They  feel   that    the  U.S.   has 
made  disastrous  mistakes  in  Vietnam — and 
they  feel  that  only  the  U.S.  can  rescue  the 
situation  by   encouraging  development   of   a 
new  government  in  Saigon  that  will  permit 
political    freedom.    Many   of    them   have   re- 
sisted   overtures    of    one    kind    or    another 
from    the    N.L.F.    to    involve    themselves    on 
its   side.   They   declined    because,   much    as 
thev    respect    the    N.L.F.    struggle   for    inde- 
pendence, they  feel  the  NFL.  is  too  closely 
identified  with  communism,  which  they  re- 
ject. 

Given  this  situation,  one  must  ask:  On 
what  basis  can,  and  should,  the  war  l>e 
ended? 

Let  us  begin  with  the  US  -Saigon  posi- 
tion and  consider  it  in  terms  of  l>oth 
moralltv  and  practicality.  The  essence  of 
this  position  Is  that  the  Thieu-Ky  govern- 
ment was  duly  established  by  free  elections 
in  1967  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  gener- 
ous and  unprecedented  action  of  inviting 
a  group  trying  to  overthrow  it  by  violence 
to  sit  down  to  work  out  a  reasonable  set- 
tlement. But  is  this  the  realty? 

It  would  hardly  seem  so  by  any  ob- 
jective criteria  that  could  be  devised  to 
measure  the  moral  acccptabiUty  of  an 
election.  One  mtist  ask  when  an  "election  " 
becomes  an  unelection.  It  is  true,  as  both 
the  American  and  Saigon  spokesmen  in 
Paris  pointed  out.  that  no  election  of  any 
size  IS  perfect.  It  is  also  true,  again  as 
they  pointed  out.  that  hundreds  of  foreign 
newsmen  observed  the  elections  and  re- 
ported that  the  voting  was  not  blatantly 
fraudulent.  In  fact,  the  South  Vietnamese 
spokesman  demanded,  how  could  the  elec- 
tion have  been  dishonest  when  Thieu  and 
Ky  received  only  a  minority  ot  the  vote? 
A  harder  look  at  the  elections,  however, 
breaks  down  these  arguments  and  makes 
clear  that  it  was  rigged  in  advance  even  if 
it  was  not  altogether  ruled  out  of  bounds  by 
fraud  on  voting  day  (although  there  is  evi- 
dence that  some  fraud  was  required — par- 
ticularly by  soldiers  who  voted  both  at  iheir 
homes  and  at  their  bases— for  Thieu  and  Ky 
to  win  even  their  33  per  cent  plurality). 
Perhaps  the  rigging  might  be  made  clearer 
to  Americans  by  translating  the  1967  elec- 
tion process  in  South  Vietnam  into  U.S. 
terms 

First.  Thieu  and  Ky  barred  Gen  Duong 
Van  "Big"  Mlnh  from  returning  from  his 
post  in  Thailand  to  run  for  the  presidency 
Mlnh.  who  was  a  leading  architect  of  the 
coup  that  brought  down  the  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem 
dictatorship  in  1963.  is  by  all  accounts  the 
most  popular  South  Vietnamese  leader.  In 
American  terms,  this  might  t>e  comparable 
to  having  had  the  Democratic  udminisiration 
prevent  General  Eisenhowers  return  from 
Europe  in  1952  to  run  for  president  on  the 
Republican  ticket  Thieu  and  Ky  also  pro- 
hibited the  candidacy  of  Au  Truong  Thanh, 
an  eminent  economist  and  former  cabinet 
member,  who  sought  to  run  as  a  peace  can- 
didate. 

Second,  the  N.L.F.,  which  was  after  all  the 
principal  organized  opposition,  was  pro- 
hibited from  fielding  candidates.  This  would 
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be  comparable  In  the  U  S.  to  a  Republican 
administration  running  an  election  In  which 
Democrats  were  prevented  from  putting  up 
candidates. 

Third,  the  one  peace  candidate  who  did 
manage  to  ente-  the  lists  formally.  Truong 
Dlnh  Dzu  (and  who  made  it  only  because  he 
and  his  views  were  little  known),  was  sen- 
tenced to  five  years  at  hard  labor  for  his 
political  views  after  he  was  the  surprise  run- 
ner-up to  the  Thleu-Ky  ticket  This,  to  con- 
tinue the  U.S.  analogy,  would  be  like  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  as  a  result  of  last  year's  election, 
sending  Hubert  Humphrey  up  for  a  good 
stretch  in  Jail. 

OTHER     VIOLATIONS 

There  were  other  groes  violations  of  the 
democratic  process  in  the  1967  election.  Ac- 
cording to  the  election  law,  Thleu  and  Ky 
were  supposed  to  resign  their  government 
positions  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  exploit  them 
for  campaign  purposes.  They  did  precisely 
the  opposite,  using  their  official  positions 
and  perquisites  to  the  utmost.  Although  cen- 
sorship of  the  press  was  relaxed  slightly  dur- 
ing the  campaign,  there  was  no  tolerance  on 
the  basic  Issue  facing  the  country,  namely, 
whether  to  seek  to  m.ike  peace  with  the 
N  L.P.  Most  Important,  the  election  law  was 
written  under  pressure  of  the  governing 
Jtinta  to'  provide  that  any  plurality — not  a 
iHaJorit7---wa3  needed  to  win.  Thus,  with  the 
prospect  of  one  military  ticket  and  several 
civilian  candidates  (there  were  finally  10 
civUlans  in  the  race),  the  Incumbent  mili- 
tary regime  could  scarcely  lose.  Since  65  per 
cent  of  the  voters  cast  ballots  against  Thleu 
and  Ky  (and  75  per  cent  went  against  them 
In  Saigon,  where  fraud  was  more  difficult 
and  voters  were  better  informed),  it  seems 
probable  that  If  the  election  law  had  pro- 
vided for  a  run-off  If  no  one  got  a  majority, 
a  civilian  would  have  won  over  military  can- 
didates Thleu  and  Ky 

It  is  worth  reviewing  the  1967  elections  at 
this  length  to  demonstrate  that  the  US. 
should  not  be  committed  to  the  Thieu-Ky 
regime  on  the  basis  that  it  came  into  being 
through  any  sort  of  genuine  democr.^tic 
process.  On  the  contrary,  the  election  was  a 
shameful  perversion  of  democracy,  and  the 
result  has  been  to  bestow  a  false  mantle  of 
legitimacy  on  a  corrupt,  unpopular  dictator- 
ship. 

A  counter-argument  made  to  this  thesis  by 
the  U.S.  delegation  in  Paris  was  this:  "Who 
elected  the  National  Liberation  Front?  What- 
ever the  Inadequacies  of  the  elections  cer- 
tainly the  Saigon  government  has  a  greater 
claim  to  legitimacy  than  the  Front,  which 
got  Its  power  only  through  force  Again,  the 
reasoning  is  superficially  logical,  but  it  misses 
the  main  point:  The  S.iigon  administration 
came  into  being  as  the  result  of  American 
interference  in  South  Vietnam  and  it  could 
not  continue  to  exist  without  US.  forces  as  a 
prop,  while  the  N  L.P.  at  least  represents 
Vietnamese  nationalism,  however  imperfect- 
ly. In  the  Vietnamese  equation,  the  capture 
of  the  nationalistic  spirit  can  bestow  far 
more  legitimacy  on  an  organization  than  can 
the  winning  of  a  phony  election. 

If  I  am  correct  that  the  N.L.F.  and  the 
D.R.V.  intend  to  stand  fast  in  their  demand 
that  the  Thieu-Ky  regime  be  replaced  before 
they  will  deal  with  a  Saigon  government, 
then  the  Nixon  administration  faces  a  simple 
choice:  either  It  can  continue  to  support 
Thieu  and  Ky.  thus  prolonging  the  war  In- 
definitely, or  it  can  allow  a  .,oup  to  occur, 
bringing  a  more  peace-minded  group  to 
power  In  the  hope  that  there  might  be  a 
middle  way.  I  explored  the  possibility  of  what 
I  call  a  "semi-coup"  with  both  Ambassador 
Ha  Van  Lau,  deputy  chief  of  the  D.R.V. 
delegation,  and  the  N.L.F.  s  Mme  Blnh.  In  a 
semi-coup,  Thleu  and  Ky  would  be  "kicked 
upstairs,"  retaining  their  titles,  but  effective 
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power  would  be  transferred  to  a  new  premier 
and  cabinet  who  would  undertake  negotia- 
tions with  the  N.L.F.  The  semi-coup,  by  seem- 
ing to  rock  the  boat  less  than  a  full  coup, 
would  probably  be  more  appealing  to  Wash- 
ington politicians  contemplating  the  prob- 
lems of  explaining  the  new  development  to 
the  American  public.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
seml-ccup  idea  was  rejected  by  both  Ambas- 
sador Lau  and  Mme.  Blnh,  and  even  if  it  were 
eventuElIy  accepted  It  would  In  the  mean- 
while cause  more  lost  time  before  substantive 
talks  on  the  political  future  of  South  Viet- 
nam could  get  under  way  On  balance,  the 
full  coup — the  ouster  of  Thleu  and  Ky — 
would  seem  preferable.  Negotiations  would 
surely  move  faster,  and  they  would  end  up 
in  about  the  same  place  anyway — with  a 
provisional  government  that  would  carry  out 
general  elections  to  create  a  new  government. 

A     STHONCER     MIDDLE 

There  is  still  another  reason  for  the  U.S. 
to  encourage  a  change  In  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernmest,  even  if  there  were  a  chance  that 
the  NX.F.  would  eventually  deal  with  the 
Thieu-Ky  regime.  This  Is  that  the  middle  ele- 
ments mentioned  earlier  might  then  be  able 
to  take  part  from  the  beginning  in  the  in- 
evitable political  struggle  that  would  com- 
mence when  hostilities  end.  Only  If  these 
middle  political  forces  C£in  be  strengthened 
will  It  be  possible  for  South  Vietnam  to 
keep  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  extrem- 
ists of  either  the  right  or  left.  So  far,  under 
successive  administrations,  Washington  has 
considered  the  only  counterbalancing  force 
to  the  N.L.P.  to  be  the  Saigou  military.  But 
Washington  has  been  wrong  all  along  In 
considering  the  essence  of  the  war  to  be 
military  when  it  was  in  fact  p>olltlcal,  and 
that  Is  just  as   true   now   as   It   ever  was. 

If  and  when  a  more  peace-minded  govern- 
ment comes  to  power  in  Saigon,  the  way 
should  be  open  for  movement  toward  an  end 
to  the  war,  although  serious  problems  will 
remain.  In  proclaiming  the  establishment 
of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment (P.R.G. )  In  June,  the  N.L.F.  made 
clear  that  a  task  of  the  P.R.G  is  "to  enter 
into  consultations  with  the  political  forces 
representing  the  various  social  strata  and 
political  tendencies  in  South  Vietnam  that 
stand  for  peace.  Independence  and  neutral- 
ity. Including  those  persons  who,  for  politi- 
cal reasons,  have  to  live  abroad,  with  a  view 
of  setting  up  a  provisional  coalition  govern- 
ment CHI  the  principle  of  equality,  democracy 
and  mutual  respect."  It  is  this  provisional 
coalition  government  that  does  not  yet  exist, 
according  to  the  action  program  of  the  P.R.G., 
that  will  carry  out  the  elections  to  establish  a 
new  government.  It  appears  that  the  P.R.G. 
feels  that  the  provisional  coalition  govern- 
ment could  be  established  either  through 
negotiations  with  a  "peace  cabinet"  in  Sai- 
gon, or  through  some  other  process  that 
would  bypass  the  Saigon  government  and 
bring  It  down.  It  would  seem  to  be  in  the 
Interests  of  the  U.S.  and  the  "middle"  South 
Vietnamese  to  operate  on  the  basis  of  the 
first  approach,  as  it  would  increase  the  lever- 
age of  the  non-communists  in  dealing  with 
the  P.R.G.  The  charge  has  been  made  that  to 
proceed  in  this  way  would  be  "lmp)osing"  a 
government  on  South  Vietnam.  In  practice, 
however,  the  procedure  is  probably  as  demo- 
cratic as  can  be  devised.  What  is  being  sug- 
gested Is  that,  In  an  area  engaged  in  civil  war, 
a  temporary  government  be  set  up  by  the 
various  factions  of  the  society,  and  that  this 
interim  body  carry  out  elections  to  establish 
a  permanent  system  of  government. 

Two  other  major  problems  might  be  dealt 
with  either  in  the  negotiations  between  a 
new  Saigon  administration  and  the  P.R  G. 
or  by  the  provislonaJ  coalition  government 
that  resulted  from  these  negotiations.  One 
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problem  concerns  the  arrangements  for  elec- 
tions; the  other,  the  withdrawal  of  the  forces 
of  the  US  and  Its  allies,  and  of  the  North 
Vietnamese.  These  are  complicated  ques- 
tions but  It  seems  that  progress  toward 
agreements  on  them  must  first  await  the 
creation  of  an  interlocutor  other  than  the 
Thieu-Kv  regime  to  face  the  N  L  P.  and  the 
PRO 

On  the  military  side,  however,  even  with- 
out formal  agreements,  there  could  prob- 
ably be  an  early  reduction  in  the  level  of 
hostilltlea.  A  ceasefire  seems  Impoesible  so 
long  as  the  basic  political  problems  remain 
unresolved,  but  the  fighting  might  lessen 
considerably  if  the  U  S.  would  cut  back  on  its 
offensive  oneratlcns.  Past,  large-scale  with- 
drawals— of  the  kind  now  advocated  by  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  Clifford — are 
something  else  ag^ain  That  is  one  way  for  the 
U.S.  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  and  it  would 
certainly  be  better  than  staying  in.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  expressed  hope  that  he  can 
beat  Clifford's  timetable  of  withdrawing  all 
U  S.  ground  combat  forces  by  the  end  of 
1970 — but  he  qualified  this  by  saying  that 
whether  or  not  this  would  be  possible  would 
depend  on  how  quickly  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese forces  improve  in  their  fighting  ability. 
Since  there  is  no  convincing  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Saigon  government  forces  will 
suddenly  improve.  Nixon  will  face  the  al- 
ternatives either  of  leaving  American  forces 
in  South  Vietnam  or  of  withdrawing  them 
and  almost  stirely  at  some  point  along  the 
line  causing  the  downfall  of  the  Thieu-Ky 
government.  Would  It  not  be  wiser  for  the 
US.  to  encourage  a  coup  d'etat  now.  while 
it  still  has  some  influence,  so  that  a 
broader-based  government  might  bargain 
with  the  PRO.?  Would  not  this  be  better 
not  only  for  the  South  Vietnamese  but  even 
for  the  selfish  purposes  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration, which  needs  to  present  an  accept- 
able ba£is  for  disengagement  to  the  Ameri- 
can people? 

POUR    MORE    TEARS? 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  indication  that 
the  Nixon  administration  sees  the  problem  in 
these  terms.  Shortly  before  I  left  Paris,  I  told 
a  high  official  of  the  North  Vietnamese  dele- 
gation that  my  own  attempt  at  crystal  ball 
gazing  on  Vietnam  came  out  like  this:  The 
DRV.  and  the  N.L.F.  will  continue  to  refuse 
to  deal  with  the  Thleu-Ky  regime  and  the 
Nixon  administration,  despite  its  desire  to 
withdraw  American  troops,  will  keep  enough 
US.  forces  in  South  Vietnam  to  prevent  the 
fall  of  Thleu  and  Ky.  Therefore,  an  end  to 
the  war  probably  cannot  be  foreseen  before 
a  Democratic  administration,  conceivably 
headed  by  Ted  Kennedy,  comes  into  office 
in  1973.  He  said  he  hoped  I  was  wrong,  but 
added:  "If  that  is  the  way  it  is  to  be,  we  will 
continue  the  struggle  four  more  years — or 
three  or  four  times  four  more  years."  He 
then  asked  me  what  I  thought  would  be 
the  effect  of  four  more  years  of  fighting  in 
Vietnam  on  America.  I  replied  that  I  sus- 
pected it  would  be  a  very  serious  trial  for 
our  country. 

WHO  ARE   THE   VIETNAMESE    PARTIES? 

One  of  the  mj-Sterles  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese approach  to  the  negotiations  is  why 
they  continue  to  deny  that  they  are  p.artlci- 
pating  actively  in  the  fighting  in  the  South. 
I  had  the  following  exchange  with  several 
North  Vietnamese,  including  a  high-ranking 
official,  in  their  headquarters  outside  Paris, 
as  I  probed  their  written  answers  to  my  writ- 
ten questions.  Part  of  one  question  included 
this  quotation  from  the  May  8  program  of 
the  South  Vietnam  National  Liberation 
F^ont:  "The  question  of  the  Vietnamese 
armed  'orces  in  South  Vietnam  shall  be  re- 
solved by  the  Vietnamese  parties  themselves." 
The  exchange: 
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"Who  are  the  'Vietnamese  parties'  who  will 
resolve  this  question?" 

"Those  parties  which  are  concerned." 

"Do  these  parties  include  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam?" 

After  a  long  pause,  came  this  answer: 
"Since  this  Is  a  question  for  the  South  Viet- 
nam National  Front  for  Liberation.  I  suggest 
you  refer  it  to  the  Front  for  details." 

"Then  is  the  Democratic  Reptiblic  of  Viet- 
nam not  ooncerned  with  this  question?" 

An  animated  conversation  among  them- 
selves in  Vietnamese  followed,  and  then  came 
this  answer:  "All  those  questions  invoUTng 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  must 
have  the  consent  of  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam." 

"But  does  this  question  involve  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam?" 

•Please  understand  that  Vietnamese  par- 
ties means  Vietnamese  parties!' 

The  firmness  and  obvious  impatience  with 
which  this  last  answer  was  delivered  left  me 
with  the  clear  feeling  that  I  had  best  change 
the  subject  if  I  wanted  the  interview  to 
continue. — R.H. 


PORNOGRAPHY  IS  BIG  BUSINESS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  19.  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
clamor  for  legal  action  against  the  dis- 
tributors of  smut.  The  need  is  witliout 
question. 

The  problem  is  and  has  been  to  come 
up  with  laws  that  have  teeth  which  can 
be  enforced.  We  are  tussling  with  this 
situation  right  now  in  our  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  where  we 
are  tr>'ing  to  control  the  flow  of  smut 
through  the  mails. 

If  the  sender  uses  first  class  mail,  he 
has  the  privilege  of  privacy  which  our 
citizens  cherish.  So  we  have  to  find  ways 
to  protect  this  right  and  still  deal  with 
the  problem  of  pornography. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  in  my  home 
city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  is  running  an  excel- 
lent series  on  this  subject  of  pornography 
and  I  already  have  submitted  the  first 
three  articles  for  publication  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  fourth 
article,  which  appeared  on  September  17: 

Smi't  IN   Buffalo — IV:    Pornography  Fight 
Stalls  in  Court 

(By  Elliot  Shapiro) 

"There  ought  to  be  a  law.  '  is  the  reaction 
of  most  persons  to  the  question  of  what  is  to 
be  done  about  smut  and  the  creatures  who 
peddle  it. 

New  York  does  have  laws  on  obscenity. 

Its  a  crime  to  promote  obscene  material 
or  to  present  an  obscene  performance.  It's 
a  more  serious  crime  to  sell  or  provide  ob- 
scene materials  to  persons  under  17. 

But  laws  can  only  be  enforced  in  the  courts 
and  that  Is  where  the  fight  against  pornog- 
raphy has  apparently  bogged  down. 

Police  and  prosecutors  throughout  the 
country  have  been  making  seizures  and  ar- 
rests. Juries  have  exercised  their  common 
sense  and  returned  findings  of  obscenity. 

But  appellate  courts  have  made  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  secure  convictions  that 
will  "stick." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

COURTS  FACE  PROBLEM 

The  courts  face  the  problem  of  upholding 
constitutional  rights — In  the  case  of  pornog- 
raphy, the  First  Amendment  right  of  free 
speech. 

The  courts  have  not  gone  quite  as  far  as 
Justices  Hugo  Black  and  William  Douglas 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  who  have  w^ritten 
that  In  their  opinion  the  government  has 
no  power  to  restrict  any  expression  of  ideas 
at  all. 

The  majority  of  Jurists  have  held  that  ob- 
scenity has  never  had  the  protection  of  the 
First  Amendment. 

The  State  Court  of  Appeals  has  said  that 
"while  freedom  of  speech  and  press  is  one  of 
our  most  cherished  constitutional  guaran- 
tees, which  must  be  vigilantly  protected,  ob- 
scenity Is  not  within  the  area  of  constitu- 
tionally  protected   speech." 

NOT    FARFETCHED 

The  purveyors  of  pornography  have  reg- 
ularly screamed  "censorship"  when  com- 
munities attempt  to  clamp  a  lid  on  what 
appeared  obscene. 

Supreme  Covirt  Justices  don't  think  it  far- 
fetched that  an  agency  that  can  suppress  a 
publication  expressing  unpopular  ideas 
about  sex  might  also  suppress  one  expound- 
ing unpopular  ideas  In  the  economic  area 

Justice  Potter  Stewart  in  a  dissent  on  the 
conviction  of  Ralph  Glnzburg.  a  New  York 
publisher,  for  mailing  erotic  material,  wrote: 

"Censorship  reflects  society's  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  itself.  Long  ago  those  who  wrote 
our  First  .Amendment  charted  a  different 
course.  They  believed  a  society  can  be  truly 
strong  only   when  it   is   trvUy   free. 

"FAITH  IN  THE  PEOPLE 

"In  the  realm  of  expression,  they  put  their 
faith,  for  better  or  for  worse  in  the  en- 
lightened choice  of  the  people,  free  from  the 
interference  of  a  policeman's  intrusive 
thumb  or  a  Judge's  heavy  hand. 

"So  it  Is  that  the  Constitution  protects 
coarse  expression  as  well  as  refined,  vulgarity 
no  less  than  elegance. 

"A  book  worthless  to  me  may  convey  some- 
thing of  value  to  my  neighbor.  In  the  free 
society  to  which  our  Constitution  has  com- 
mitted us.  it  is  for  each  to  choose  for 
himself." 

But  what  is  "obscene?" 

New  York's  penal  law  defines  It  in  a  three- 
pronged  way — leased  specifically  on  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decisions. 

THREE    FACTORS 

Any  material  or  performance  is  obscene 
the  law  says,  if: 

1 — Considered  as  a  whole.  Its  predominant 
appeal  is  to  prurient,  shameful  or  morbid 
interest  in  nudity,  sex,  excretion,  sadism  or 
masochism,  and 

2 — It  goes  substantially  beyond  customary 
limits  of  candor  In  describing  or  represent- 
ing such  matters,  and 

3 — It  is  utterly  without  redeeming  social 
value.  '^^ 

All  three  element 

Tlie  Swedish  film.' 
was  found  by  a  New  York  City  federal  jury 
to  appeal  to  interest  in  sex  and  to  t)e  beyond 
even  today's  film  limits.  But  the  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  lor  this  district  has  ruled 
that  it  did  have  some  social  value  and  there- 
fore was  not  obscene. 

LAW     NOT     SETTLED 

It  doesn't  matter  that  a  Buffalo  or  Erie 
County  Jury  might  also  find  the  film's  de- 
piction of  sexual  relations  to  be  obscene 
by  this  community's  standards. 

The  courts  have  ruled  that  the  exhibitor's 
right  of  free  expression  permits  him  to  show 
it. 

New  York  law  is  not  settled  on  whether 
the  question  of  obscenity  is  a  matter  of  fact. 


iti'^ust  be  present. 
ny"I  Am  Curious.  Yellow. 
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to  be  decided  by  a  jury,  or  a  matter  of  law. 
to  be  decided  by  a  judge  alone,  according  to 
Buffalo   City   Court  Judge  Theodore  Kasler. 

Obscene  material  is  in  a  class  by  itself, 
the  Judge  noted. 

If  there  is  a  narcotics  arrest,  for  instance 
with  a  proper  warrant,  police  may  seize 
whatever  suspicious  powders  or  pills  they 
find.  The  defense  attorneys  may  then  at- 
tempt to  have  this  e\''dence  suppressed  and 
a  hearing  will  be  held  before  trial. 

PRIOR     HEARING 

However.  If  the  arrest  Is  for  alleged  obscen- 
ity, the  courts  have  ruled  that  there  has 
to  be  a  prior  hearing  on  whether  a  warrant 
can  be  issued  for  the  alleged  obscene  mate- 
rial to  be  seized  as  evidence. 

While  this  is  an  extra  step  in  the  legal 
process,  it  can  work  in  the  case  of  books, 
magazines  and  pictures.  Judge  Kasler  said. 

However,  his  experience  has  been  that  it 
doesn't  work  for  movies. 

In  a  recent  case,  after  viewing  "Rio  Nudo." 
an  allegedly  obscene  film,  the  judge  issued 
a  warrant  and  police  pickea  up  cans  of  movie 
film.  But  when  it  came  time  to  view  the 
evidence,  the  film  was  not  "Rio  Nudo"  but 
cartoons. 

Another  aspect  that  sets  obscenity  apart 
from  other  crimes  Is  that  there  is  very  ready 
access  to  the  Federal  Courts  in  obscenity 
matters — because  of  the  constitutional  Im- 
portance of  free  speech. 

COURT    MUST    DECIDE 

Thus,  soon  after  Niagara  Palls  police  seized 
a  quantity  of  magazine-  from  a  t>ooltstore. 
the  owner  was  before  Judge  John  T.  Curtin  in 
Federal  Court,  alleging  that  one  of  his  con- 
stitutional rights  had  been  violated  by  po- 
lice "acting  under  cover"  of  state  law. 

Judge  Curtin  ordered  the  magazines  re- 
turned, pending  a  determination  in  state 
courts   whether   they    were   obscene 

In  his  decision,  the  Judge  restated  the  gen- 
eral rule  that  has  covered  pornography 
seizures. 

"A  general  search  warrant  leaves  to  the 
judgment  of  the  officers  on  the  scene  what 
is  obscene  under  law  and  what  is  not.  The 
question  of  obscenity  must  be  decided  by  a 
court  and  not  by  an  individual  officer,  he 
wrote. 

LEGALLY    POSSIBLE 

"From  a  practical  viewpoint,  the  facts  of 
this  case  highlight  one  of  the  reasons.  The 
officer  seized  a  number  of  titles  which  the 
courts  have  found  not  to  be  obscene,"  he 
added. 

Best  known  of  these  was  "Fanny  Hill." 
which  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  1966  is 
not  obscene. 

For  all  the  difficulties  in  the  process,  offi- 
cials believe  it  is  legally  possible  to  have 
material  declared  obscene  and  seized. 

In  the  case  of  films,  one  avenue  appears 
to  be  use  of  llcensinj  power. 

Although  theater  owners  are  challenglug-( 
this  power,  claiming  it  violates  the  rule 
against  preoensorship  established  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Buffalo  Corporation  Counsel 
Anthony  Manguso  has  advised  the  mayor 
that  theater  owners  are  subject  to  city  ordi- 
nances which  prohibit  "obscene  exhibitions." 

NO    LONGER    FORBIDDEN 

Denmark,  which  is  reported  to  have  had 
an  even  greater  prevalence  of  pornography 
than  this  country,  appears  to  have  attempted 
to  deal  with  the  situation  in  a  completely  op- 
posite fashion — no  laws  at  all. 

That  country  dropped  all  censorship  of 
written  material.  According  to  a  publisher, 
"there  really  Is  a  poor  market  in  Denmark  for 
erotic  literature,  now  that  it  is  no  longer  for- 
bidden fruit." 

A  Legislature  which  has  just  Increased  the 
penalties  for  pornography  is  not  likely  to  fol- 
low that  road. 
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A  more  Ukely  change  In  the  law  Is  expected 
by  Jurists  from  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Two  new  appointees  appear  to  represent 
more  strait-laced  backgrounds  and  as  new 
pornography  cases  reach  them,  the  narrow 
decisions  by  which  some  other  court  deci- 
sions became  the  law  of  the  land  may  go  the 
other  way. 

Until  then,  police  are  attempting  to  operate 
within  the  present  Intricacies  of  procedures 
designed  to  protect  constitutional  rights. 


VEBT    SPECIFIC 

For  the  private  citizen — In  many  cases- — the 
observation  of  Justice  Douglas  may  be  the 
best  advice: 

"People  are  left  to  pick  and  choose.  There 
is  no  compulsion  to  take  and  read  what  is 
repulsive." 

That  should  be  appropriate  for  adults. 

For  children.  New  York  State's  law  against 
selling  minors  Indecent  material  has  been 
held  constitutional.  It  Is  very  specific — even 
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specifying  the  amount  of  female  anatomy 
that  must  be  bared  to  constitute  nudity. 

.^nd  yet.  according  to  Judge  Kasler,  there 
has  been  a  report  from  one  of  the  state's  Ap- 
pellate Divisions  of  a  case  in  which  a  young 
boy  was  shown  a  filthy  movie  by  a  store 
owner. 

Since  ttie  owner  didn't  charge — he  was  do- 
ing it,  police  said,  because  he  was  a  sexual 
deviate — he  couldn't  be  charged  with  dls- 
.■jemlnating  Indecent  material   to  a  minor. 


SENATE— 1/owrfa//,  September  22,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  who  has  made  and  pre- 
served us  a  nation,  make  Thy  ways 
known  to  us  that  the  divine  intention 
may  be  fulfilled  in  all  men.  Give  Thy 
higher  wisdom  to  the  President,  and  to 
ell  whq.in  Thy  name  serve  in  the  e.xecu- 
tive,  Jegislative,  judicial,  and  military 
branches  of  this  Government. 

O  Lord,  look  upon  our  divided  and  dis- 
cordant world  and  make  us  instriunents 
of  Thy  peace. 

Where  there  is  hatred,  let  us  sow  love; 
Where  there  is  injiury.  pardon; 
Where  there  is  discord,  union; 
Where  there  is  doubt,  faith; 
Where  there  is  despair,  hope; 
Where  there  is  darkness,  light; 
Where  there  is  sadness,  joy; 
For  Thy  mercy  and  for  Thy  truth's  sake. 

Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
September  19,  1969.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  iH.R.  13763)  making 
appropriations  Tor  the  legislative  branch 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970. 
and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

HR  9526.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  to  provide  that  employer  contributions 
do  not  have  to  be  made  under  that  act  with 
respect  to  service  performed  in  the  employ 
of  certain  public  International  organizations; 
and 

H  R.  11582.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  OfBce  Departments, 
the  Executive  office  of  the  President,  and  cer- 


tain independent  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  'HR  13763;  making  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

KVAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE 
j  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Legislative  Calendar,  under  rule  VIII, 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 


Mr-  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call   the  roll. 

The  bill  cleik  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Hughes  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


TYPICAL  SAIGON  CORRUPTION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
Ameiican  taxpayers  seem  to  be  on  the 


losing  end  con.stantly  when  it  comes  to 
our  involvement  in  an  ugly  civil  war  in 
South  Vietnam.  Recently,  the  Defense 
Minister  of  the  Saigon  militarist  regime, 
which  is  in  power  due  solely  to  the  brav- 
ery of  more  than  500,000  Americans 
fighting  in  Vietnam  against  the  forces 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front  and 
those  Vietcong  who  have  infiltrated  from 
North  Vietnam,  offered  for  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder,  202,887  rifles,  machine- 
guns,  and  small  arms  given  m  recent 
years  to  the  Saigon  regime.  These  weap- 
ons, furnished  by  the  United  States  from 
1963  to  1966,  presumably  to  be  used  to 
fight  the  Vietcong,  are  now  being  sold 
for  a  sum  which  may  amount  to  several 
million  dollars.  This  entire  amount  will 
go  personally  to  corrupt  leaders  of  the 
Saigon  regime  President  Johnson  and 
President  Nixon  have  maintained  in 
power.  How  can  our  leaders  justify  giv- 
ing these  people  arms  to  sell  in  the  open 
international  market?  Then  Ky  and 
other  officials  fatten  their  unlisted  bank 
accounts  in  Hong  Kong  and  Switzerland 
with  more  millions. 


HOW  ABOUT  PUTTING  A  MAN  FROM 
A  SLUM  INTO  A  HOME  INSTEAD 
OP  A  MAN  ON  MARS? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Vietnam  war  is  the  longest  and 
most  unpopular  war  in  U.S.  history.  More 
than  $115  billion  has  been  wasted;  more 
tiian  50,000  Americans  killed;  and  more 
tlian  250.000  woimded.  Wliile  peace  ne- 
gotiations drag  on,  more  than  600.000 
Americans  remain  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Meanwhile  our  domestic  pioblems  multi- 
ply. Hunger,  poverty,  and  disease  con- 
tinue to  afflict  millions  of  Am'^ricans.  As 
our  gross  national  product  approaches  $1 
trillion  a  year.  8.400.000  Americans  re- 
main on  welfare.  While  we  land  a  man 
on  the  moon,  16  percent  of  our  young 
men  have  been  found  unfit  for  military 
service  because  of  educational  deficien- 
cies. Today.  28  percent  of  our  youngsters 
are  high  school  diopouts.  The  number 
has  increased  to  700,000  a  year — seven 
major  cities  have  dropout  rates  in  excess 
of  30  percent.  Dirty  air  costs  the  econ- 
omy more  than  CH  billion  a  year,  but 
the  Federal  Government  spends  only  $78 
million  a  year  on  air  pollution  abate- 
ment. Crime  costs  between  $20  and  $50 
billion  each  year,  but  we  invest  less  than 
$5  bilUon  a  year  for  crime  prevention  and 
law  enforcement — about  the  same 
amount  Americans  spend  on  toiletries. 
Twelve  times  as  much  is  spent  for  alco- 
holic   beverages    and    tobacco    than    ia 
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budgeted  for  the  Offlce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. Only  $338  million  on  food  for 
the  poor  is  spent  each  year  by  our  State 
and  Federal  Governments.  We  Ameri- 
cans really  spend  six  times  that  much  for 
our  family  pets. 

Humanity  and  decency  call  on  the  Con- 
gress to  give  top  priority  to  solving  prob- 
lems of  malnutrition,  hunger,  bad  hous- 
ing confronting  us  ever>-where  in  our 
coimti-y.  The  grim  chain  of  urban  sprawl 
and  rural  decline,  of  individual  !X)verty, 
wasted  resources,  and  of  our  environ- 
mental decay  can  be  broken  only  if  we 
set  priorities  and  make  commitments  to 
meet  them. 

It  was  a  tremendous  unparalleled 
achievement  of  advanced  science  coupled 
with  human  courage  and  braverj-  that  we 
landed  men  on  the  moon.  Americans 
have  reason  to  be  proud  and  happy  that 
throughout  our  countr>'  there  was  tre- 
mendous good  feeling  and  rejoicing  over 
this  achievement.  Ver>'  definitely,  how- 
ever, instead  of  chanting  "on  to  Mars," 
and  spending  additional  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  taxpayers'  money  seeking  to  make 
a  landing  on  the  planet  Mars,  which 
could  not  imder  any  circumstances  be 
accomplished  before  1983,  we  should 
speak  out  that  it  is  high  time  we  concen- 
trate the  brains  and  resources  of  the 
United  States  to  our  dire  problems  here 
In  oiu-  own  cotmtry,  end  pollution  of  air 
and  water,  and  end  star\ation  in  any 
part  of  America.  How  about  putting  a 
man  from  a  slum  into  ..  home  mstcad  of 
landing  a  man  on  Mais ": 
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THE  GREEN  BERETS 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  some 
weeks  ago  it  was  aimoimced  that  eight 
members  of  the  Green  Berets,  including 
their  commander,  were  being  held  in 
Vietnam  on  a  charge  of  murder.  For 
weeks,  they  were  held  in  inhuman  condi- 
tions in  the  stockade  in  Long  Bilm,  con- 
ditions Uaat  would  be  grounds  for  re- 
lease in  America's  ciiminal  courts.  And 
now,  many  weeks  later,  we  have  received 
the  news  that  six  of  these  men  ire  actu- 
ally to  be  tried  for  murder.  Additionally, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  made  the 
determination  not  to  intervene  and  to 
leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
Army. 

From  the  press  accounts  the  American 
people  have  seen,  they  are  being  asked  to 
beUeve  that  career  soldiers — officers  in 
command  of  tliousands  of  troops — did 
conspire  and  commit  common  murder.  I 
personallj-  do  not  believe  that  is  the  case. 
Action  against  an  enemy  agent  is  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  murder  and, 
in  war,  the  primai-y  objective  is  to  de- 
stroy the  enemy.  In  fulfilling  this  ob.iec- 
tive.  errors  in  judgment  are  possible,  but 
an  error  in  judgment  does  not  constitute 
mui'der,  nor  is  it  groimds  for  the  kind  of 
treatment  these  men  have  received.  For 
weeks,  these  officers  were  kept  in  solitar>' 
confinement  in  airless  sweatboxes  that 
would  be  illegal  as  a  detention  f  aciUty  in 
any  State  in  the  Union  and  which  would 
violate  the  agreed  treatment  for  prison- 
ers of  war.  And  yet,  these  men  are  career 
soldiers,  officers.  West  Point  graduates, 


and  men  in  whose  charge  we  have  placed 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  American  boys. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  a  great  deal  at 
stake  here;  far  more  than  a  proceeding 
against  a  group  of  men.  Standing  trial 
with  these  six  officers  will  be  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Green  Berets  and.  as  a  con- 
sequence, their  effectiveness  in  the  fu- 
ture. Our  intelligence  system  will  be  tried 
and,  any  way  you  view  it,  covert  activities 
will  be  jeopardized  merely  by  being  put 
to  trial.  And,  like  it  or  not.  the  U.S.  Army 
will  be  brought  to  trial.  No  good  can  come 
from  this  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  aside,  it  could  be 
well  conceived  that  a  local  Senator  or 
Representative  would  take  an  interest  in 
this  problem.  Maj.  Thomas  Middleton 
was  involved.  However,  while  that  is  one 
of  my  concerns,  my  concern  is  greater 
because  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the 
attention  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
as  to  the  seriousne.ss  or  the  entire  pro- 
ceeding. 

As  I  set  out  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  Del eiise  last  week ; 

I  ask  that  you  give  this  letter  your  per- 
sonal attention.  My  earlier  telegrams  were 
treated  in  routine  fashion,  explaining  the 
manual  of  Courts  Martial  and  other  matters 
that  were  not  of  primary  Iniercai.  While  I 
do  have  a  constituent  in  the  Qreen  Beret 
case  whose  welfare  concerns  me,  my  primary 
interest  is  in  fairness  and  our  Intelligence 
sy.stcm. 

The  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
that  I  have  Just  received  ordering  trial  for 
murder  of  the  Green  Berets  Is  unfair  to  those 
charged  and  will  have  a  disastrous  effect 
upon  our  intelligence  system.  Perhaps  disci- 
plinary action  Is  warranted  but  a  trial  for 
murder  doesn't  do  anyone  any  good.  My  un- 
derstanding is  that  this  case  was  triggered 
by  a  rat  ;n  the  pack"  of  Berets  and  by  Gen- 
eral Abrams  being  given  the  cover  story  by 
Colonel  Rheault  rather  than  the  truth.  Even 
though  it  is  not  acceptable,  one  can  readily 
understand  Colonel  Rheault  s  effort  to  pro- 
tect his  men.  The  rat  in  the  pack"  can  be 
transfererd  to  lighter  duty  and  the  Colonel 
can  be  reprimanded  and  reassigned  but  ex- 
ecutive action  against  an  enemy  agent  is 
necessary  when  you  work  in  the  front  lines 
of  intelligence.  Wlien  a  soldier  kills  the 
enemy,  he  is  not  charged  with  murder. 

Apparently.  General  Abrams,  General 
Mabry  and  the  colonels  making  the  inves- 
tigation all  act  as  if  the  test  Is  whether  or 
not  they  have  ac^ed  in  accordance  with  the 
manual  of  Cotirts  MarUal.  However,  your  re- 
sponsibility is  to  protect  our  men  and  gov- 
ernment. We  cant  go  around  using  these 
men  as  a  scapegoat  because  of  overreactlon 
and  otherwise  permanently  injuring  our  in- 
telligence service. 

I  strongly  urge  that  you  reverse  the  de- 
cision of  the  Secretary  immediately. 


that  I  could  determine,  these  baniers 
and  restrictions  were  imposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  White 
House.  In  effect,  America  has  come  to 
believe  that  its  airpower  is  ineffective  and 
that  its  soldiers,  with  superior  eqtilp- 
ment  and  training,  cannot  prevail  on 
the  field  of  battle.  This  is  bad  enough 
to  take,  but  now  when  it  comes  to  ma- 
ligning good  soldiers  and  the  best  in 
Vietnam,  our  Gieen  Berets,  because  the 
general  wants  to  show  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  Berets  and  the  CIA.  then  the  Con- 
gress should  put  a  stop  to  this.  Ob- 
viously the  peneial  is  in  charge,  but  we 
do  not  have  to  make  a  public  spectacle  of 
ourselves,  ruin  our  intelligence  opera- 
tions, and  our  fighting  finest  in  order  to 
prove  it. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  f  i-om  Uie  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomi- 
nations were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secrc  - 
taries. 

EXECUTWE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundiy  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

I  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings  > 


Mr.  President,  I  have  yet  to  hear  from 
that  letter. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  grevious  ex- 
periences of  the  Vietnam  war  is  to  wit- 
ness America's  best  flj-ing  down  the  gun 
barrel  blindfolded.  I  observed  from  the 
cai-rier  Kittyhawk  these  Navy  pilots  tak- 
ing off  in  adverse  conditions,  having  tele- 
graphed ahead  of  time  their  target,  tid- 
ing to  dodge  the  flak  and  SAM's  and 
adhering  to  a  Pentagon-enforced  man- 
ual of  restiictioiis  against  targets,  all  to 
hit  a  wheelbarrow  or  a  footpath.  The 
same  type  asinine  barriers  have  been 
applied  to  our  ground  forces.  The  best 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Proposed    Amendment    of    MlLrrxET    Selec- 
tive  Service  Act   or   1967 
.\  letter  from  the  Director.  Selective  Serv- 
ice Svstem,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation   to   .amend   the   Military   Selective 
Service  Act  of   1967  to  authorize  modltica- 
tlons  of  the  system  of  selerilng  persons  for 
induction  into  the  Armed  Forces  under  this 
act    (With  an  accompanying  paper i:    to  the 
Committee  on  .\rmed  Services. 
Report     or     Research     and     Development 
Procprement     Actions.     Department     op 
THE  Navy 

h  letter  from  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Material  (Procurement  and  Production), 
D?partment  of  the  Navy,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  semiannual  report  of  re- 
search and  development  procurement  actions 
of  $50,000  and  over,  for  the  period  January  1 
through  June  30.  1969  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
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Report  or  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  effectiveneas  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center 
for  men  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  Edison,  N  J  ,  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  dated  September  19,  1969  (with 
an  accompanying  rep)ort);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
Notice  of  Proposed  Continuance  of  Clas- 
sification FOR  Transfer  Out  of  Federal 
Ownership  by  Exchange 

A  letter  from  the  State  Director,  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  a  notice 
to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  to 
continue  In  effect  classification  of  certain 
lands  In  southwestern  Arizona  for  exchange 
In  furtherance  of  a  Federal  land  program 
(with  an  accompanying  paper]  ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

•By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
-  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Elizabeth  City 
Council,  Elizabeth.  N  J.,  praying  for  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  liberalize  truck  size 
and  weight  limits  on  interstate  highways;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Caddo  Parish 
Police  Jury.  Shreveport,  La.,  praying  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  relating  to  the  free- 
dom of  choice  method  of  school  attendance 
throughout  the  nation:  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was   submitted: 

By  Mr.  YOUNG,  of  North  Dakota,  from  the 
Comnaittec  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with 
an  amendment: 

S.  2226.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  provide  that  re- 
view committee  members  may  be  appointed 
from  any  county  within  a  State  and  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  institute 
proceedings  in  court  to  obtain  a  review  of 
any  review  committee  determination  (Rept. 
No.  91-421). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  PASTORE.  from  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy; 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  of  California,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  13th  session  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency;  and 

Verne  B.  Lewis,  of  Maryland.  James  T. 
Ramey,  of  Illinois.  Henry  DeWolf  Smyth,  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Theos  J.  Thomjjson,  of 
Mitssachusetts.  to  be  alternate  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
13th  session  of  the  General  Conference  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 


BILLS    AND    A    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 


By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

SCHWEIKER)  : 

S  2»40.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June  28. 
1948.  as  amended,  relating  to  the  acquisition 
of  property  for  the  Independence  National 
Historical  Park;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TYDINOS: 
S  2941.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Mental  Health  as  a  new  Independent  agency 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  goveriiment  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Distrlc*.  of  Columbia. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydincs  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
S.  2942.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zenalda 
Galang  Kampurls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  2943.  A  bin  to  amend  43  U.S.C.  1181f,  the 
act  of  August  28,  1937,  ch.  876,  title  II,  sec. 
201,  90  Stat.  875;  and  June  24,  1954,  ch.  357. 
sec.  1(b),  68  Stat.  271  with  respect  to  the 
annual  distribution  of  moneys  in  the  special 
fund  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  designated  as  the 
"Oregon  and  California  land-grant  fund"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  on  this  bill 
appear  later  in  the  Record  In  connection 
with  the  debate  on  the  Interior  Department 
appropriation  bill.) 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  3944.    A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Guy    B. 
Dompierre;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judldary. 

By  Mr.  BROOKE: 
S.  2945.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chan  Teung 
Lam:  and 

S.  2946.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chan  Kang 
Kwun:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McGEE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hansen) : 
S.  3947.  A  bill   to  establish   the   Women's 
Hall    of   Fame    Study    Commission;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bennett.  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Cranston. 
Mr.  DoDD.  Mr,  Pong.  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.  Goodell,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Rol- 
lings. Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Mondale. 
Mr.  Ml'Rpht,  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr. 
Proutt,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Saxbe. 
Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio)  : 
"Res.  154.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
month  of  January  of  each  year  as  "National 
Blood  Donor  Month";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Eagleton  when  he  in- 
troduced the  Joint  resolution  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing) I 


S.J 


S.  2940— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
AUTHORIZING  THE  PURCHASE  OF 
ADDITIONAL  PROPERTY  FOR  THE 
INDEPENDENCE  NATIONAL  HIS- 
TORICAL PARK 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  myself  and  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER)  a  bill  to  authorize  the  pur- 
chase of  additional  property  needed  to 
complete  Philadelphia's  Independence 
National  Historical  Park.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  this  legislation  has  been 
sought  by  the  U.S.  Park  Service  and  the 
Department  of  Interior  as  an  official  ad- 
ministration request. 


My  bill,  Mr.  President,  would  amend 
the  act  which  Congress  wisely  passed  in 
1948  to  establish  and  guarantee  the  pres- 
ei-vation  of  this  important  site  as  a  na- 
tional historical  park.  Today,  Indep>end- 
ence  Hall,  Carpenters'  Hall,  Philosophi- 
cal Hall.  Library  Hall,  the  First  and  Sec- 
ond Banks  of  the  United  States,  and  all 
other  related  historical  buildings  within 
the  Parks  boundaries,  are  all  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, or  private,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. Unfortunately,  three  buildings 
completely  unrelated  to  the  parks  his- 
torical significance,  yet  located  within  its 
boundaries  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Walnut  and  Fourth  Streets,  remain  as 
an  exception.  An  authorization  for  the 
demolition  of  these  buildings  exists,  but 
the  sti-uctures  must  first  be  acquired.  My 
bill  would  make  this  possible  by  increas- 
ing to  $11,200,000  the  $7,950,000  authori- 
zation contained  in  the  original  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this  addi- 
tional legislation  is  both  critical  and 
timely.  The  structures  in  question,  the 
16-story  Irvin  building  and  two  smaller 
adjacent  buildings,  are  all  owned  by  the 
Reliance  Insurance  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 
On  April  21.  1967.  Reliance  executed  an 
option  giving  the  Federal  Government  an 
opportunity  to  purchase  this  property  at 
a  value,  based  on  a  1966  appraisal,  of 
$3,250,000.  Thi3  is  the  amount  provided 
by  my  bill.  This  option,  which  has  been 
once  extended,  will  now  expire  on  Octo- 
ber 21  of  this  year.  Obviously,  prompt  ac- 
tion on  my  bill  is  needed  in  order  to 
avoid  risking  the  loss  of  an  opportunity 
to  make  this  purchase  at  what  appeal's  to 
be  a  very  reasonable  price,  especially  in 
view  of  continually  rising  real  estate 
costs  elsewhere  in  the  area. 

Equally  important  are  the  longer 
range  considerations  as  America  looks 
forward,  just  a  little  over  6  years  fi-om 
now,  to  the  1976  bicentennial  celebra- 
tion commemorating  the  200th  anniver- 
sai"y  of  the  independence  which  grew  out 
of  the  July  4  declaration  signed  at  In- 
dependence Hall.  Plans  for  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  having  nationwide  impli- 
cations, are  well  in  progress  and  will  be 
the  subject  of  even  more  extensive  co- 
operation between  the  city  and  the  States 
immediately  involved,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  Delawaie,  in  the  months 
to  come. 

National  planning  for  the  1976  bicen- 
tennial is  also  well  undei^way  by  the 
Ameiican  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, to  which  the  Philadelphia  1976 
Bicentennial  Corp.,  and  similar  plan- 
ning groups  representing  other  inter- 
ested cities  and  regions,  will  make  their 
formal  presentations  here  in  Washing- 
ton this  week.  No  matter  in  what  detail 
the  Commission's  plans  finally  evolve,  a 
major  role  for  Independence  National 
Historical  Park  is  inescapable  in  the 
Bicentennial  peiiod.  Visitations  to  the 
park,  which  in  recent  yeais  have  been 
around  3  million  annually,  can  be  ex- 
pected to  increase  dramatically  in  the 
bicentennial  decade.  Not  only  for  this 
great  nvimber  of  Americans,  but  as  well 
for  the  foreign  tourists  who  will  take 
away  lasting  impressions,  the  historical 
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integrity  of  Independence  Park  must  be 
finally  guaranteed.  My  bill  is  designed  to 
make  this  possible,  and  I  urge  its  im- 
mediate aiid  favorable  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  2940'  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  28.  1948,  as  amended,  relating  to 
the  acquisition  of  propeity  for  the  In- 
dependence National  Historical  Park, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Scott,  for  himself  and 
Mr.  ScHWEiKER,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 


S  2941— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
ESTABLISHING  A  DEPARTMENT 
OP  MENTAL  HEALTH  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
create  a  Department  of  Mental  Health  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Within  the  past  20  years,  a  great 
awakening  has  occurred  in  the  area  of 
mental  health. 

For  more  than  a  centurj',  mental 
health  services  were  merely  custodial. 
The  mentally  ill  were  stored  away  in 
large  mental  health  hospitals,  financed 
and  regulated  by  State  mental  health 
hospital  systems.  Real  treatment  was 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

Then  the  tieatment  revolution  began 
to  occur.  Professionals  in  mental  health 
began  to  forget  the  past  and  look  to  the 
future.  They  realized  that  mental  health 
patients  did  not  have  to  be  committed 
to  large,  impersonal  and  ineffective  men- 
tal health  hospitals.  Rather,  the  men- 
tally ill— like  the  physically  ill — could  be 
treated  effectively  in  their  own  commu- 
nities and  returned  to  a  useful  place  in 
society. 

That  movement  received  needed  im- 
petus from  the  Federal  Government  in 
February  1963,  when  President  Kennedy 
proposed  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act. 

President  Kennedy  said: 

We  need  a  new  type  of  health  facility,  one 
which  will  return  mental  health  care  to  the 
main  stream  of  American  medicine,  and  at 
the  same  time  upgrade  mental  health 
serrtces. 

The  Congress  responded  to  the  Presi- 
dent's challenge  by  enacting  the  legis- 
lation he  proposed. 

The  States,  too,  have  responded  to  the 
reawakened  need  to  treat  our  mentally 
ill.  State  after  State,  in  the  past  20  years, 
has  recognized  the  need  for  specialized 
mental  health  services  by  creating  sep- 
arate mental  health  departments  to  ad- 
minister them.  These  mental  health  de- 
paitments  have  been  either  autonomous 
departments  standing  on  their  owti  or 
separate  mental  health  departments 
under  umbrella  agencies. 

The  trend  among  the  States  is  irrevers- 
ible. The  States  with  aggressive  mental 
health  programs  have  taken  the  respon- 
sibility for  administering  them  away 
from  their  public  health  departments. 
In  1947,  mental  health  programs  in  31 
States  came  imder  the  aegis  of  the  public 


health  departments.  Today,  in  42  States 
they  are  the  responsibility  of  separate 
mental  health  departments.  In  only  eight 
States    and    three    territories    do   public 

health  departments  still  retain  the  au- 
thority to  administer  mental  health 
programs. 

One  of  the  jurisdictions  bucking  that 
trend  is  the  Distiict  of  Columbia.  Despite 
the  fact  that  President  Kennedy  in  1963 
called  upon  the  District  government  "to 
play  a  leadership  role"  in  the  develop- 
ment of  mental  health  programs,  the  Na- 
tional Capital  has  fallen  behind  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  that  area. 

To  rectify  that  situation.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  create  a 
separate  department  of  mental  health  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  purixise 
of  this  legislation  is  to  relieve  an  already 
overburdened  public  health  department 
of  one  area  of  responsibility  that  it  has 
found  difficult  to  handle.  At  the  same 
time,  this  legislation  will  bring  the  Na- 
tional Capital  into  the  mainstream  of 
mental  health  programing  throughout 
the  Nation. 

I  first  became  aware  of  the  need  for 
this  legislation  earlier  this  summer  when 
I  saw  the  horrors  of  patient  life  at  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital.  I  was  appalled  to 
learn  that  because  of  the  obstinance  of 
the  District  Department  of  Health — the 
agency  supposed  to  be  responsible  for 
mental  health  care  in  Washington— 
nearly  1,000  patients  are  forced  to  live 
in  overcrowded  and  obsolete  buildings, 
some  of  which  were  built  before  the 
Civil  War. 

It  was  because  that  experience  caused 
me  to  doubt  the  competence  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  to  administer  mental 
health  programs  that  I  vigorously  op- 
posed the  transfer  of  St.  Elizabeths  from 
NIMH  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Health 
Department.  I  firmly  believe,  as  I  believed 
at  that  time,  that  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  must  be  allowed  to  con- 
vert St.  Elizabeths  from  an  old  style 
mental  hospital  to  a  modern,  model 
treatment  center.  This  bill  will  not  affect 
my  position  on  that  matter.  It  will  mere- 
ly create  a  viable  agency  within  the  Dis- 
tinct government  capable  of  administer- 
ing mental  health  programs  efficiently  if 
and  when  NIMH  decides  to  give  up  the 
hospital. 

There  are  other  compelling  reasons  for 
immediate  passage  of  this  legislation. 
The  District  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Public  Health  carries  a  far  heavier  bur- 
den than  do  most  of  its  counterparts  in 
other  urban  areas.  In  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, for  example,  the  public  health  de- 
partment employs  less  than  one-third 
the  number  of  employees  as  does  the  DC. 
department.  In  other  cities,  the  hospi- 
tals, tubercular,  and  other  .'special  pro- 
grams, in  addition  to  mental  liealth  pro- 
grams are  often  run  by  separate  au- 
thorities. In  the  National  Capital  all  are 
the  responsibility  of  a  single  depart- 
ment— the  Department  of  Public  Health. 
The  result  of  an  overburdened  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  attempting  to  ad- 
minister mental  health  programs  has 
been,  to  say  the  least,  imfortunate.  My 
Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia has  alreadj'  conducted  oversight 
hearings  on  the  health  dej>artments 
operation  of  one  vital  aspect  of  mental 
health — the  tieatment  of  persons  ad- 
dicted to  narcotic  drugs.  The  committees 
findings  were  appalling.  The  one  drug 
addiction  program  operated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  h£is  been  in- 
effective and  cannot  even  guarantee  that 
its  patients  are  not  taking  drugs  dui-ing 
treatment.  The  Health  Department  has 
not  even  been  able  to  recuit  a  full-time 
psychiatrist  for  that  program. 

Those  results  are  in  direct  contrast  to 
the  results  achieved  by  a  program  in  Bal- 
timore run  under  the  auspices  of  the 
autonomous  Department  of  Mental  Hy- 
giene in  my  home  State  of  Marj'land.  In 
that  progi-am.  it  is  possible  to  find  out  the 
progress  of  any  patient  at  any  time. 

Even  in  its  community  mental  health 
centers — the  core  of  the  mental  health 
program  in  the  Nation's  Capital— the  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  has  found  it 
difficult   to    administer   successful    pro- 
grams. So  ineffective  is  the  treatment  at 
its  principal  community  mental  health 
center  that  a  recent  judicial  conference 
report  revealed  that  insurance  compa- 
nies will  not  pay  claims  of  patients  be- 
ing treated  there.  "The  insurance  com- 
panies." the  report  read,  "took  Uie  atti- 
tude that  such  care  as  could  be  proved  to 
have  been  given  was  merely  custodial." 
Recently.  I  asked  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health,  which  funds  the 
community  mental  health  centers  to  un- 
dertake   for   me    an   evaluation   of    the 
areas  B  and  C  centers.  Tlie  NIMH  re- 
port, written  by  a  group  of  distinguished 
psychiatrists   from    across    the   Nation, 
concluded  that  the  efforts  of  the  medi- 
cal personnel  in  the  centers  were  being 
hampered  by  inefficient  administration. 
The  report  stated : 

Tlie  clinical  personnel  at  the  operating 
level  appear  to  be  competent  professionals, 
motivated  to  give  service  to  patients,  and 
also  intensely  interested  in  exploring  new 
methods  of  delivering  service  to  the  com- 
munity. This  represents  a  powerful  poten- 
tial contribution  to  service  development,  but 
unfortunately  a  potential  which  has  been 
either  unused  or  misused  tay  administration. 


While  the  rest  of  the  country  moves 
forward,  exploring  new  and  better  ways 
to  treat  the  mentally  ill.  the  Nation's 
Capital  lingers  in  the  dark  ages  of  men- 
tal health  care — providing  its  patients 
with  little  more  than  custodial  care. 

We  can  no  longer  allow  that  situa- 
tion to  exist.  The  Capital  of  this  Nation 
must  take  the  leadership  in  the  develop- 
ment of  innovative  modes  of  treatment 
for  its  mentally  ill.  Its  mental  health 
programs  must  not  continue  to  suffer 
because  their  importance  is  submerged 
in  the  bureaucracy  of  an  overburdened 
Department   of   Public   Health. 

Mv  legislation  will  rescue  mental 
health  from  the  mire  of  that  bureauc- 
racy. It  Will  establish  a  streamlined 
structure  to  effectively  administer  men- 
tal health  services  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tire  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  cS.  2941)   to  establish  a  De- 
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partment  of  Mental  Health  as  a  new 
Independent  agency  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  154 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION AUTHORIZING  THE 
PRESIDENT  TO  PROCLAIM  JANU- 
ARY AS  NATIONAL  BLOOD  DONOR 
MONTH" 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  authorizing  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  month  of  January  of  each 
year  as  "National  Blood  Donor  Month." 

Each  year,  nearly  6  million  units  of 
blood  are  needed  for  transfusion  in  the 
United  States.  This  number  increases 
approximately  10  percent  annually.  The 
United  States  has  repeatedly  faced  criti- 
cal shortages  of  blood  in  the  month  of 
January  when  the  number  of  potential 
donors'  IS  reduced  by  various  wintertime 
illnesses. 

The  voluntary  blood  donor  is  the  chief 
source  of  human  blood,  but  only  3  to 
5  percent  of  those  eligible  to  donate 
blood  in  the  United  States  are  donors. 
Others  would  become  donors  if  they 
were  made  aware  of  the  blood  require- 
ments, the  facilities  available  for  blood 
donations,  and  the  protection  against  fu- 
ture blood  needs  available  to  donors  and 
their  families.  This  resolution  is  designed 
to  create  such  public  awareness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  154)  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  month  of  January  of  each 
year  as  "National  Blood  Donor  Month," 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Eagleton.  for  himself 
and  other  Senators,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSOR    OF   BILL 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church >  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2893.  to  amend  the  act  of  June  27, 
1960  t74  Stat.  220*,  relating  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  historical  and  archeological 
data. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  262— RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  PRINTING  OF 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  Or'  S.  DOC.  39 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  <S.  Res.  262':  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration : 

S.  Res.   262 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate.  20.600  additional  copies  of  S. 
Doc.  39,  90th  Congress  first  session,  entitled 
"Enactment  of  a  Law." 


IMPROVEMENT  OP  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  CONDITIONS  OF  PERSONS 
WORKING  IN  THE  COAL  MINING 
INDUSTRY— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.     177 

Mr.  METCALF  submitted  amend- 
ments, Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  2917)  to  improve  the 
health  and  safety  conditions  of  persons 
working  In  the  coal  raining  industry  of 
the  United  States,  which  were  ordei'ed 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    178 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr,  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me  to  S.  7,  the  Water  Qualtly 
Improvement  Act  of  1969. 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  provide 
urgently  required  financial  relief  to  those 
States  that  have  advanced  the  Federal 
share  of  construction  costs  for  water 
quality  treatment  plants  and  have  not 
yet  received  reimbursements  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  amendment  allocates  up  to  $300 
million  from  the  annual  appropriations 
to  those  States  eligible  for  reimburse- 
ment. 

The  principal  method  to  restore  the 
quality  of  our  waters  is  by  construction  of 
water  treatment  facilities.  This  is  an 
enormous  task,  for  many  plants  are  re- 
quired. Recognizing  this,  in  1966,  Con- 
gress passed  the  Clean  Water  Restoration 
Act  authorizing  $4.7  billion  in  grants 
over  a  period  of  6  years  to  States  with 
pollution  programs  for  construction  of 
such  facilities. 

To  receive  Federal  assistance.  States 
were  required  to  have  their  own  pro- 
gram. A  Federal-State  partnership  was 
thus  ci-eated  to  clean  up  our  waters. 

Unfortunately,  Federal  funds  were  not 
forthcoming  in  the  amounts  either  an- 
ticipated or  required.  In  fiscal  year  1966, 
$150  million  was  authorized.  $121  million 
was  appropriated.  In  fiscal  year  1967. 
$150  million  was  again  authorized  and 
this  time  actually  appropriated.  But  in 
fiscal  year  1968,  $450  million  was  author- 
ized and  less  than  half,  $203  million  ap- 
propriated. In  fiscal  year  1969.  $700  mil- 
lion was  authorized,  only  $214  million  ap- 
propriated. For  fiscal  year  1970,  a  full  $1 
billion  had  been  authorized  yet  the  ap- 
propriation request  is  for  only  $214  mil- 
lion. Thus,  there  is  a  great  gap  between 
the  authorizations  and  the  money  actu- 
ally spent. 

The  result  has  been  a  severe  setback 
for  pollution  control. 

Congress  did  recognize,  however,  that 
immediate  appropriation  of  all  construc- 
tion grant  funds  was  not  likely  and  that 
several  States,  New  York  and  Maryland, 
to  name  just  two,  were  prepared  to  move 
ahead  on  their  own  more  rapidly  than 
the  availabihty  of  Federal  funds.  These 
States  recognized  the  danger  of  water 
pollution  and  had  set  aside  money  to  help 
abate  it.  Yet  they  were  understandably 
reluctant  to  forge  ahead  without  suffi- 
cient Federal  assistance  If  other  States, 


by  waiting  until  both  the  scale  of  au- 
thorizations and  level  of  actual  funding 
increased,  would  receive  greater  finan- 
cial support. 

These  States  would  then  have  been 
penalized  for  being  progressive. 

Congress,  therefore,  included  in  the 
1966  act  a  provision  permitting  Federal 
reimbursement  of  those  projects,  ap- 
proved by  both  the  State  water  pollution 
agency  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for 
which  the  State  had  advanced  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  project  cost.  In  their  part- 
nership with  the  Federal  Government, 
several  States  prefinanced  the  Federal 
share  so  as  not  to  lose  momentum  and 
time  in  the  task  of  cleaning  up  the 
waters. 

They  did  so,  of  course,  with  the  un- 
derstanding and  belief  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  honor  the  partner- 
ship, live  up  to  the  bargain,  and  repay 
the  amounts  advanced. 

The  Federal  Government  has  not  done 
so.  Reimbursables,  in  the  sum  of  nearly 
$300  million,  have  not  been  forthcom- 
ing. 

The  inevitable  result  has  been  finan- 
cial chaos  for  those  States  which  have 
shown  initiative  and  progress.  They  have 
not  been  repaid,  and  their  water  pollu- 
tion programs  are  thereby  in  jeopardy. 

The  States  affected  are  Connecticut, 
owed  $60,900,000:  New  York,  owed  $150.- 
315.000:  Maine,  owed  $3,500,000;  Massa- 
chusetts, due  $8,500,000:  Vermont,  due 
$677,000;  Pennsylvania.  $16,095,000;  and 
Maryland,  owed  $52,957,000.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  owes  these  seven  States 
a  total  of  5292,944,000. 

It  is  ironic  that  in  a  time  when  State 
governments  are  receiving  increased  at- 
tention and  responsibilities,  we  are 
penalizing  those  very  States  we  should 
be  rewarding. 

These  seven  States  should  be  paid  back. 
Fair  play  demands  it. 

My  amendment,  if  passed,  would  do  it. 

It  provides  for  an  allotment  of  up  to 
S300  million  to  States  eligible  for  reim- 
bursement. 

Section  8  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  deals  with  construction 
grants.  Subsection  <d)  provides  the  au- 
thorizations for  grants  till  fiscal  year 
1971.  Subsection  (c>  determines  how 
funds  appropriated  will  be  distributed. 
It  also  includes  the  reimbursement  pro- 
vision and  is  the  section  of  the  act  I 
wish  to  amend. 

Essentially,  three  patterns  or  bases  of 
distribution  are  apparent  in  810.  The 
first  is  population.  Of  the  sums  appro- 
priated the  first  $50  million  and  all  funds 
in  excess  of  $100  million  are  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  population.  The  specific 
basis  is  "the  ratio  that  the  population 
of  each  State  bears  to  the  population  of 
all  the  States. '  The  second  pattern  is 
per  capita  ii'Come.  Of  the  first  $100  mil- 
lion appropriated  the  second  $50  million 
is  distributed  "in  the  ratio  that  the  quo- 
tient obtained  by  dividing  the  per  capita 
income  of  the  United  States  by  the  per 
capita  income  of  each  State  bears  to  the 
sum  of  such  quotients  for  all  the  States." 
What  this  means,  in  simple  language,  is 
that  the  poorer  States  get  more.  The 
third  pattern  of  distribution  is  what  I 
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shall  call  for  lack  of  a  better  term  Fed- 
eral involvement.  There  is  a  provision  in 
8(c>  which  provides  additional  funds  for 
a  State  whose  pollution  problem  is 
heightened  by  the  presence  of  Federal  in- 
stallations or  construction  activities. 

In  a  sense  there  is  another  pattern, 
found  in  8(d).  There,  a  provision  states 
that  of  the  first  $100  million  appropriated 
for  water  pollution  construction  grants 
at  least  half  shall  go  to  municipalities 
with  populations  of  125,000  or  under. 

The  amendment  I  submit  today  elim- 
inates none  of  these  patterns  of  distribu- 
tion. Funds  appropriated  would  still  be 
allocated  on  the  basis  of  population,  per 
capita  income.  Federal  Involvement,  and 
size  of  municipality. 

What  it  does  is  to  add  another  pattern. 
Funds  appropriated  would  also  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of 
the  Federal  share  a  State  has  advanced 
in  anticipation  of  reimbursement. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  hundred  million 
dollars  appropriated,  thus  a  siun  of  up  to 
$300  million,  shall  be  allotted  to  States 
eligible  for  reimbursement  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  specific  basis  for 
distribution  of  these  moneys — whether 
it  be  $300  million,  $200  million,  or  $100,- 
000— is  the  ratio  that  the  amount  each 
State  has  prefinanced  bears  to  the  total 
amount  of  prefinancing  done  by  all  the 

For  example,  if  a  State  has  prefi- 
nanced X  and  the  sum  total  of  all  the 
prefinancing  is  Y.  then  the  amount  the 
State  receives  tmder  my  amendment  is 
Xk  y  where  k  is  the  money  appropriated 
and  allocated  by  this  amendment.  In  no 
case,  however,  could  y  be  over  $300  mil- 
lion. It  might  be  less,  depending  on  the 
8(d)  appropriation. 

To  make  it  clearer  I  have  prepared  a 
small  chart  entitled  "Allocations  of  Re- 
imbursement Funds  Under  Proposed 
T>-dings  Amendment"  for  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  prepared 
statement.  The  chart  shows  how  my 
amendment  would  work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  looking 
at  it  we  see  that  Maine  has  prefinanced 
$3.5  million  for  water  pollution  control. 
This  represents  the  Federal  portion  of 
Maine's  program  which  the  State  has 
advanced  on  her  own.  It  is  the  amount 
she  is  eligible  for  reimbursement.  It  rep- 
resents 1.29  percent  of  the  S292.944.000 
total  prefinancing  by  seven  States. 

Under  my  amendment,  which  allocates 
"all  siuns  in  excess  of  $100  million  and 
not  in  excess  of  $400  million  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  subsection  'd',"  Maine 
would  receive  $3,870,000  if  the  appro- 
priation were  $400  million  or  more.  If 
this  were  the  case  S300  million  would  be 
allotted  for  reimbursement.  Maine's  pro- 
gram would  be  paid  for. 

The  chart  indicates  that  imder  the 
maximum  amount  permitted  by  the 
amendment,  $300  million— which  will  be 
available  as  long  as  the  8(d)  appropria- 
tion exceeds  $400  million — some  of  the 
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seven  States  would  be  allotted  funds  a 
little  over  the  amount  they  actually  pre- 
financed. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  in- 
sure the  Federal  Government  pays  what 
it  owes  to  these  States.  It  is  not  to  get 
them  additional  funds  above  and  beyond 
what  they  prefinanced.  Tlius,  there  is 
language  in  the  amendment  which  says 
that  any  reimbursement  "shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  sum  advanced." 

In  cases  where  there  are  funds  left 
over,  where  the  amendment  allocates 
money  that  Is  not  obligated,  provision  is 
made  for  these  funds  to  be  redistributed 
by  the  Secretary  according  to  regulations 
he  promulgates. 

Maryland  is  another  example  of  a  State 
that  would  justly  benefit  from  this 
amendment.  Conscious  of  how  important 
her  water  resources  are,  Maryland  em- 
barked on  a  major  effort  to  restore  their 
quality.  The  State  has  prefinanced  79 
projects  worth  $52,975,000,  a  significant 
sum  for  Marv'land.  Like  the  other  six  she 
is  waiting  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  her  back. 

Should  the  section  8(d>  appropriation 
be  $300  million,  the  amendment  would 
provide  $200  million  for  reimbursement. 
Maryland's  percentage  of  total  prefi- 
nancing is  11.84  percent.  She  would  thus 
receive  11.84  percent  of  the  funds  avail- 
able—$200  million— which  is  $23,680,000. 
I  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  the  amend- 
ment does  not  affect  the  level  of  fiscal 
year  1970  appropriations  for  water  qual- 
ity treatment  facilities.  This  is  found  In 
the  public  works  appropriation  bill 
which  should  come  to  the  floor  late  in 
the  session.  My  amendment  affects  title  I 
of  S.  7  which  amends  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

I  am  concerned,  with  this  amendment, 
not  with  the  level  of  appropriations  but 
the  distribution  of  whatever  funds  are 
appropriated. 

The  present  appropriation  request  is 
$214  million.  This  is  clearly  inadequate 
as  the  Citizens  Crusade  for  Clean  Water 
has  pointed  out.  It  is  likely  that  the  Sen- 
ale  committee  will  up  the  $214  million  to 
$600  million.  I  would  fully  support  such 
an  Increase  and  feel  It  is  required  if  we 
are  ever  to  clean  up  our  waters. 

The  amendment  thus  does  not  alter  the 
level  of  appropriations. 

Neither  does  it  eliminate  the  present 
distribution  pattern  of  appropriated 
ftmds.  Population,  per  capita  income. 
Federal  Involvement,  and  size  of  munic- 
ipality all  remain. 

Nor  does  it  remove  the  flexibility 
granted  the  Secretary  to  reallocate 
funds  not  obligated. 

Nor  does  It  lock  up  all  the  funds  In  a 
new  distribution  pattern,  leaving  the 
other  three  high  and  dry.  Per  capita  In- 
come and  size  of  municipality  are  al- 
lotted funds  prior  to  the  amendment's 
taking  effect.  So.  in  part.  Is  population, 
although  some  funds  for  this  pattern 
could  be  diverted  for  reimbursement.  Yet, 
with  the  expected  $600  million  ap- 
propriation there  will  be  ample  funds  for 
both  population  and  reimbursement  pat- 
terns. 
Nor  does  the  amendment  make  for- 


ever permanent  the  section  B^c)  distribu- 
tion patterns.  The  8<d)  authorizations 
expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971.  Re- 
newal will  require  exteiisive  hearings  at 
which  further  consideration  can  be  given 
to  the  prefinancing  problem.  Section 
8 1  c )  could  be  changed  at  this  time.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  seven  State  water 
pollution  programs  are  in  financial  jeop- 
ardy. Tliey  should  be  reimbursed  now, 
without  ha\-ing  to  wait  any  further. 

They  require  and  deserve  immediate 
reimbursement. 

Such  repayment  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  essential.  Without  it  the 
financial  integrity  and  stability  of  these 
programs  are  threatened.  The  success 
and  continuity  of  the  national  effort  to 
clean  our  waters  depend  on  our  paying 
for  the  water  treatment  facilities  we 
construct. 

The  amendment  will  help  us  pay  what 
we  owe.  some  $292,944,000  It  will  help  re- 
store the  confidence  of  the  States  in  the 
grant  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  confidence  has  been  severely 
shaken  by  instances  such  as  this  where 
the  Federal  Government  fails  to  reim- 
burse and  violates  the  State,  Federal 
partnership. 

The  amendment  will  reward  State  ini- 
tiative and  provide  an  incentive  for  oth- 
er States  to  move  ahead. 

Stat*  government  must  now  play  a 
greater  role  in  our  affairs.  We  have 
learned  that  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  do  everything.  Yet  State  respon- 
sibility for  water  quality  control  has  al- 
ways been  primary,  as  the  act's  declara- 
tion of  policy  specifically  states.  Some 
States  have  met  this  responsibility  and 
require  now  only  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment keep  its  part  of  the  bargain. 
My  amendment  will  bring  this  about.  It 
puts  the  money  where  the  action  is. 

In  determining  which  projects  are  to 
receive  Federal  assistance,  the  Secretary 
is  required  in  section  8<ci  to  consider 
"the  propriety  of  Federal  aid."  Surely 
there  are  no  projects  more  deserving  of 
such  a.ssistance  than  those  whose  Fed- 
eral share  of  costs  have  been  advanced 
by  the  States. 

It  should  be  noted  that  section  8id» 
contains  the  statement,  "neither  a  find- 
ing by  the  Secretary  that  a  project  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection,  nor 
any  other  provision  of  this  subsection, 
shall  be  construed  to  constitute  a  com- 
mitment or  obligation  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  funds  to  make  or  pay 
any  grant  for  such  project."  But  with 
the  acceptance  of  the  reimbursement 
provision,  a  promise  was  undertaken  and 
an  agreement  made. 

The  term  used  in  draftin.g  the  provi- 
sion was  "prefinancing."  The  use  of  the 
preface  indicates  that  the  States  were 
financing  before  the  Federal  Government 
paid  Its  share,  not  Instead  of  the  share 
itself.  Were  that  the  case  there  would 
be  no  need  for  a  partnership. 

Maine.  Marj-land.  and  the  other  five 
States  advanced  the  Federal  share  of 
projects  cost^:  they  did  not  assume  the 
share. 

Tire  1966  report  on  S.  2947— Report 
No.  1367.  89th  Congress,  second  session. 
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July  11,  1966 — in  its  section  on  reim- 
bursement speaks  of  a  "prefinancing  pro- 
vision" that  will  provide  the  Federal 
share  "as  it  becomes  available.'  The  sen- 
tence does  not  read,  "If  it  becomes  avail- 
able." The  presumption  is  that  it  will 
and  that  the  States  will  be  paid  back. 
But  they  have  not  been.  My  amendment 
merely  provides  that  they  are  and  is 
consistent  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
water  pollution  legislation. 

The  "certain  risk  '  which  the  report 
says  is  assumed  by  States  which  pre- 
finance  refers  to  a  delay  in  reimburse- 
ment, not  to  the  issue  of  whether  reim- 
bursement takes  place.  It  is  a  time  risk 
rather  than  a  payment  risk. 

The  seven  Staates  have  waited  long 
enough.  It  is  high  time  they  are  reim- 
bursed for  the  funds  they  advanced  in 
order  to  have  progressive,  worthwhile 
water  pollution  control  programs. 

It  is  the  purpose  and  effect  of  my 
amendment  to  provide  these  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  following  the  printing  in  the 
Record  of  the  chart  referred  to  in  my 
speefch',  a  second  chart  entitled  "State 
Fundi"  Advanced  in  Lieu  of  Federal 
Funds  for  Construction  of  Sewage  Treat- 
ment Facilities  '  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
This  chart  offers  additional  information 
about  the  prefinancing  problem.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  thai  text  of  my 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  and  chart  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  178  >  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  73.  between  lines  15  and  16,  in- 
sert the  following; 

"Sec.  106.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  8  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  f oUows : 

"■(c)  In  determining  the  desirability  of 
projects  fcr  treatment  works  and  of  approv- 
ing Federal  financial  aid  in  connection  there- 
with, consideration  shall  be  given  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  public  benefits  to  be  derived 
by  the  construction  and  the  propriety  of  Fed- 
eral aid  in  such  construction,  the  relation 
of  the  ultimate  cost  of  constructing  and 
maintaining  the  works  to  the  public  interest 
and  to  the  public  necessity  for  the  works, 
and  the  adequacy  of  the  provisions  made  or 
proposed  by  the  applicant  for  such  Federal 
financial  aid  for  assuring  proper  and  efficient 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  treatment 
worlts  after  completion  of  the  construction 
thereof.  The  sums  appropriate*'  pursuant  to 
subsecUon  (d)  for  each  fiscal  year  ending 
on  or  before  June  30,  1965.  and  the  first 
9100.000,000  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning 
on  or  after  July  1.  1965,  shall  be  allotted  by 
the  Secretary  from  time  to  time,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations,  as  follows;  ( 1 )  50  per 
centum  of  such  sums  in  the  ratio  that  the 
population  of  each  State  bears  to  the  popula- 
tion of  all  the  States,  and  (2)  50  per  centum 
of  such  sums  in  the  ratio  that  the  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  the  per  capita  income 
of  the  United  States  by  the  per  capita  in- 
come of  each  State  bears  to  the  sum  of  such 
quoUents  for  all  the  States.  All  sums  in  ex- 
cess of  $100,000,000  and  not  in  excess  of  S400.- 
000.000  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after  June 
30,  1969,  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States 
eligible  for  reimbursement  pursuant  to  the 
seventh  and  eighth  sentences  of  this  subsec- 


tion In  the  proportion  that  the  amount  each 
State  Is  so  eligible  to  receive  on  the  first  day 
of  such  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  total  such 
amounts  on  such  day  for  all  States,  and  such 
allotment  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  advanced 
and  shall  be  available  until  the  termination 
of  six  months  following  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  made  only  for  the  purpose  of  reim- 
bursing such  State  pursuant  to  the  seventh 
and  eighth  sentences  of  this  subsection.  .Ml 
stims  in  excess  of  $400,000,000  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  for  each  fiscal 
year  ending  after  June  30,  1969.  shall  be  al- 
lotted by  the  Secretary  from  time  to  time,  in 
accordance  with  regulations,  in  the  ratio  that 
llie  population  of  each  State  bears  to  the 
population  of  all  States.  Sums  allotted  to  a 
State  under  the  three  preceding  sentences 
which  are  not  obligated  within  six  months 
following  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
they  were  allotted  because  of  a  laclc  of  proj- 
ects which  have  been  approved  by  the  State 
watsf  pollution  control  agency  under  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)  of  this  section  and  certified  as 
entitled  to  priority  under  subsection  (b)  (4) 
of  tills  section,  or  for  other  reasons,  shall  be 
re.allotted  by  the  Secretary,  on  such  basis  as 
he  determines  to  be  reasonable  and  equitable 
and  In  accordance  with  regulations  prom- 
ulgated by  him,  to  States  having  projects 
approved  under  this  section  for  which  grants 
have  not  been  made  for  lack  of  funds:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  whenever  a  State  has 
funds  subject  to  reallocation  and  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  the  need  for  a  project  In  a 
community  in  such  State  is  due  in  part  to 
any  Federal  institution  or  Federal  construc- 
tion activity,  he  may.  prior  to  such  realloca- 
tion, make  an  additional  grant  with  respect 
to  such  project  which  will  in  his  Judgment 
reflect  an  equitable  contribution  for  the  need 
caused  by  such  Federal  institution  or  activ- 
ity. Any  sum  made  available  to  a  State  by 
reallotment  under  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  In  addition  to  any  funds  otherwise 
allotted  to  such  State  under  this  Act.  The  al- 
lotments of  a  State  under  the  second,  fourth, 
and  fifth  sentences  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  available,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  for  payments  with  re- 
spect to  projects  in  such  State  which  have 


been  approved  under  this  section,  except  that 
In  the  cnse  of  any  project  on  which  construc- 
tion was  initiated  in  such  State  after  June 
30.  1966,  which  was  approved  by  the  appropri- 
ate State  water  pollution  control  agency  and 
which  the  Secretary  finds  meets  the  require- 
inents  of  this  section  but  was  constructed 
without  such  assistance,  such  allotments  fcr 
any  fiscal  year  shall  also  be  available,  to- 
gether with  the  allotments  under  the  third 
sentence  of  this  subsection,  for  payments  in 
reimbursement  of  State  cr  local  funds  used 
for  such  project  to  the  extent  that  assistance 
could  have  been  provided  under  this  section 
if  such  project  had  been  approved  pursuant 
to  this  section  and  adequate  funds  had  been 
available  In  the  case  of  any  project  on  which 
construction  was  initiated  in  such  St.ite  after 
June  30.  1966.  and  which  was  constructed 
with  assistance  pursuant  to  this  section  but 
the  amount  of  such  assistance  was  a  lesser 
jjer  centum  of  the  cost  of  construction  than 
was  allowable  pursuant  to  this  section,  such 
allotments  shall  also  be  available  for  pay- 
ments In  reimbursement  of  State  or  local 
funds  used  for  such  project  to  the  extent  that 
.assistance  could  have  been  provided  under 
this  section  if  adequate  funds  had  been 
available.  Neither  a  finding  by  the  Secretary 
that  a  project  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
sut)sectlon,  nor  any  other  provision  of  this 
subsection,  shall  be  construed  to  constitute 
a  commitment  or  obligation  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  funds  to  make  or  pay  any 
grant  for  such  project.  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  population  shall  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  latest  decennial  census  for 
which  figures  are  available,  as  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  per  capita  in- 
come for  each  State  and  for  the  United  States 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  aver- 
age of  the  per  capita  incomes  of  the  States 
and  of  the  continental  United  States  for  the 
three  most  recent  consecutive  years  for  which 
satisfactory  data  are  available  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.'  " 

On  page  73.  lines  16.  19.  and  23.  redesignate 
sections  106.  107.  and  108  as  sections  107,  108. 
and  109,  respectively. 

The  chart,  presented  by  Mr.  Tydings, 
is  as  follows : 


STATE  FUNDS  ADVANCED  IN  LIEU  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  CONSTRtlCTION  OF  SEWAGE  TREATMENT  FACILITIES 


States 


Number 

ot 

projects 


Cost 


Federal  f  rant 
entitlement 


Federal  grants 
made 


btal. 


-i' 


state  funds 

advanced 

(eligible  to  be 

reimbursed) 


295       W48.787.000       J334,077.000         J41.133.C00         J292.944.000 


Connecjcut 

New  Yofk. '_][[ 

Maine.. . 

Massacllusetts "'."'.'.'." 

Vermont 

Pennsyl  rania [ 

Marylaij 


38 
70 

7 
12 

3 
86 
79 


121.400.000 

548,  COO.  COO 

11.  700.  COO 

20.  800,  COO 

2.400.000 

125,493.000 

118.994.000 


64.  280. 000 

165.  823.  COO 

6.  300,  COO 

9. 900. ceo 

1,287  COO 

27. 063.  C-00 

59.424.000 


3. 380,  coo 
15,508.000 

2.  800.  coo 

1.400,  COO 

610.  COO 

10,968,000 

6.467.000 


60. 900. 000 

150.315.000 

3.  500.  COO 

8,  500.  COO 

677, COO 

16.095.000 

52,957.000 


EXHIBIT  1 
ALLOCATIONS  OF  REIMBURSEMENT  FUNDS  UNDER  PROPOSED  TYDINGS  AMENDMENT 


Slates 


Percent- 
age ol 
States  funds   total  pre-  - 
advanced    financing 


Possible  appropriations 


5300,  GOO.  COO        J200.000.  COO  Jl 00.  000,  000 


Connecticut $60,900  COO 

Ne*  ^o»'< 150.315|C00 

Maine 3,500,000 

Massactluselts g,50l  LOO 

Ve  monl 677,  COJ 

P  nnsyltania 16. 095.010 

Marvbnp 52,957.  COO 


22.37 

55.22 

1.29 

3.12 

.25 

5.91 

11.84 


J67.  IIO.COO 

165. 660.  OCO 

3,870,  COU 

9,350.  COO 

750.  COO 

17,    30,0.0 

35, 520,   00 


:44,740.COO 

!1  .440.000 

2.58f.   00 

6, 240,  CCO 

50l.  CCO 

ll.t20,    00 

23, 680, 0  0 


-2.370.000 

55.  220.  000 

1,290.100 

3,120,000 

250,  COJ 

5,910.000 

11,840.000 


HOUSING  AND   URBAN   DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OP  1969— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     179 

Mr.  ROLLINGS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 


the  bill  (S.  2864)  to  amend  and  extend 
laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 

printed. 
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AlfENDMEKT    NO.    199 

Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Fannin, 
and  Mr,  Gdrney)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  Senate  bill  2864,  supi-a,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  POOD  STAMP  ACT 
OF  1964— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOB.    180    THROUGH    196 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  the  Senate  will  be  consider- 
ing S.  2547,  amendments  to  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964.  S.  2547,  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  takes  a 
major  step  to  meet  the  problems  of  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  by  reforming  the 
present  food  stamp  program.  But  the 
committee  bill  goes  less  than  half  way 
to  make  the  reforms  necessary  to  fill  the 
gap  between  food  and  income  for  the 
Nation's  poor.  If.  as  President  Nixon 
stated  on  May  6.  1969.  the  time  has  now 
come  to  put  an  end  to  hunger  in  Amer- 
ica for  all  time,  I  believe  we  must  pass  a 
fcxKi  stamp  reform  bill  this  week  that 
will  accomplish  that  objective. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs  has  studied  the  food 
stamp  and  our  other  food  programs  for 
nearly  10  months.  I  believe  its  hearings 
and  its  field  trips  have  demonstrated  the 
inadequacies  of  the  existing  food  stamp 
program.  I  believe  that  they  have  also 
demonstrated  what  we  must  do  to  re- 
form the  program  if  we  seriously  expect 
to  make  it  an  effective  vehicle  for  the 
elimination  of  poverty  related  hunger 
in  America.  The  time  for  promising  an 
end  to  hunger  has  clearly  passed.  The 
time  for  us  to  fulfill  that  promise  is  now. 

A  number  of  proposals  will  be  made 
to  amend  S.  2547  on  the  floor  this  week 
by  me  and  by  other  Senators.  So  that 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  will  have  a 
chance  to  study  between  now  and 
Wednesday  a  series  of  amendments 
which  I  believe  will  make  substantial 
improvements  in  the  reported  bill.  I  now 
send  to  the  desk  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  S.  2547.  Several  of  these 
amendments  may  be  sponsored  by  other 
members  of  the  committee  when  the  de- 
bate begins  later  this  week 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  these 
amendments  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
along  with  an  explanation  in  tabular 
form  briefly  describing  how  each  would 
change  or  add  to  the  provisions  of  S.  2547 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
this  table  my  individual  views  which  will 
be  found  begiiming  on  page  22  of  the 
Agiiculture  Committee  report  accom- 
panying S.  2547. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table:  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendments,  table,  and 
individual  views  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


The  amendments,  submitted  by  Mr. 
McGovERN.  are  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT    NO.     180 

On  page  1  between  lines  2  and  3  insert  the 
following: 

"PURPOSE    OF    THE    ACT 

"Sec  1  Section  2  of  the  Food  Staitip  Act 
Of   1964  is  amended  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress,  in  order  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  that  the  Nation's  abundance 
of  food  should  be  utilized  cooperatively  by 
the  States,  the  Federal  Government,  local 
governmental  units,  and  other  agencies  to 
the  maximum  extent  to  safeguard  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  Nation's  population 
and  provide  adequate  levels  of  food  consump- 
tion and  nutrition  among  low-income  house- 
holds. The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  in- 
creased utilization  of  foods  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  adequate  levels  of  food  con- 
sumption and  nutrition  will  tend  to  cause 
the  distribution  in  a  beneficial  manner  of 
our  agricultural  abundances  and  will 
strengthen  our  agricultural  economy,  as  well 
as  result  in  more  orderly  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution of  food.  To  effectuate  the  policy  of 
Congress  and  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  a  food 
stamp  program,  which  will  permit  those 
households  with  low  incomes  to  receive  a 
share  of  the  Nation's  food  abundance  suf- 
ficient to  provide  them  with  adequate  levels 
of  food  consumption  and  nutrition,  is  liereln 
authorized.' 

"ESTABLISHMENT    OF   THE    FOOD    STAMP    PROGR.^M 

"Sec.  2.  Section  4(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striiting  out  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

■  'The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  formu- 
late and  administer  a  food  stamp  program 
under  which  eligible  households  within  a 
Stat^e  will  be  provided  with  coupon  allot- 
ments of  sufficient  monetary  value  to  enable 
them  to  ptirchase  a  nutritionally  adequate 
diet.  Such  program  shall  be  carried  out  in 
any  State  at  the  request  of  the  appropriate 
Stat*  agency  of  such  State  or  pursuant  to 
section   lOifi    of  this  Act.'" 

Renumber  the  sections  of  the  bill  accord- 
ingly. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     181 

On  page  1  between  lines  2  and  3  insert  the 
following: 

"PURCHASE  OF   SANITATION   PRODUCTS 

"Sec.  1  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  'The  term  "food"  also  means  such  prod- 
ucts as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  for  personal  cleanliness,  hygiene, 
and  home  sanitation.'  " 

Renumber  the  sections  of  the  bill  accord- 
ingly. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     182 

On  page  1  between  lines  2  and  3  insert  the 

following: 

"AREAS     COVERED 

"Sec  1  Subsection  (Ji  of  section  3  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'(jl  The  term  "State"  means  the  fifty 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands.'  " 

Renumber  the  sections  of  the  bill  accord- 
ingly. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     183 

On  page  1  beginning  with  line  3  strike  all 
the  material  through  line  2  on  page  2  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"CONCURRENT    FOOD    DISTRIBtTTION 

"Sec.  1.  Section  4ib)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"  'lb)  Nothing  in  this  or  any  other  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  the  Secre- 
tary from  distributing  federally  owned  foods, 
under  any  other  federally  authorized  pro- 
gram, to  hoviseholds  in  any  area  in  which 
a  food  stamp  program  is  in  effect.  In  any 
county  where  a  food  stamp  program  is  being 
initiated  and  where  federally  owned  foods 
have  been  distributed  to  households  during 
any  one  of  the  three  months  Immediately 
prior  to  Initiation  of  a  food  stamp  program, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  such  actions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  insure  that  federally  owned 
foods  shall  continue  to  be  distributed  to 
needy  families  until  such  time  as  the  number 
of  persons  participating  in  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram exceeds  the  monthly  avera,5e  number  cf 
persons  who  received  federally  owned  foods 
during  the  three  month  period  immediately 
prior  to  initiation  of  a  food  stamp  program  '  " 

AMENDMENT    NO.    184 

On  page  2.  strike  lines  3  through  20  and 
insert    in    lieu    thereof    the    following: 

"ELIGIBILITY 

"Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  5.  (a)  Households  whose  income  is 
determined,  as  provided  in  this  subsection,  to 
be  insufficient  to  permit  them  to  purchase 
a  nutritionally  adequate  diet  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  participate  in  the  food  stamp  program. 
The  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  not  less  often 
than  once  a  year,  the  minimum  level  of  in- 
come a  household  must  have  in  order  to 
purchase  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet  for 
the  members  of  such  household  and  be  fi- 
nancially able  to  meet  the  other  normal  liv- 
ing expenses  of  a  household.  He  shall  pre- 
scribe such  level  of  income  for  households 
composed  of  varying  numbers  of  individuals, 
but  in  no  case  shall  the  minlmvim  income 
level  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  be  less  for 
any  household  than  the  equivalent  of  $4,000 
per  year  for  a  household  composed  of  four 
persons  In  prescribing  minimum  income 
levels  for  households  under  this  subsection 
the  Secretary  may  take  into  consideration 
such  relevant  factors  as  the  regional  varia- 
tions in  the  cost  of  food  described  in  the 
low-cost  food  plan  published  by  the  Agri- 
cultvira!  Research  Service  of  "the  L'nlted 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  or  such 
other  relevant  factors  as  he  deems  appropri- 
ate but  may  not  consider  the  availability 
of  appropriations  to  carry  out  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  shall  also  presenile  the  maxi- 
mum level  of  income  for  households  com- 
posed of  varying  numbers  of  individuals 
above  which  households  shall  be  ineligible 
to  participate  in  the  food  stamp  program. 
Income  limitations  prescribed  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  revised  annually  to  re- 
flect any  increase  m  the  cost  of  living,  as 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (all  items.  United  States  city 
average)  published  monthly  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor 

"'(b)  In  complying  with  the  limitations 
on  participation  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) 
above,  each  State  agency  shall  establish 
standards  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  ap- 
plicant households.  Such  eligibility  standards 
shall  comply  with  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum income  levels  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  shall  also  place  a  limitation  on  the 
resources  to  be  allowed  eligible  households, 
but  such  limitation  shall  apply  to  the  income, 
if  any,  realized  from  such  resources  and  not 
to  an  income  which  might  be  realized 
through  liquidation  of  such  resources.  "The 
standards  of  eligibility  to  be  used  by  each 
State  for  the  iood  stamp  program  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  '  " 

AMENDMENT    NO.    IBS 

On  page  2  beginning  with  line  21.  strike  all 
the  material  through  line  5  on  page  3  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
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"VALUK    OF   COUPON    ALLOTMBNT 

"Sec.  3.  Section  7(a)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••  '(a)  The  face  value  of  the  coupon  allot- 
ment which  Is  issiied  to  any  household  cer- 
t  fled  as  eligible  to  participate  :n  the  food 
stamp  program  shall  be  not  less  than  the 
amount  necessary  to  purchase  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet  for  the  members  of 
such  household.  The  amount  necessary  to 
purchase  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet  for 
households  composed  of  varying  numbers  of 
Individuals  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  shall  be  revised  annually  by  the 
Secretary.  In  determining  the  amount  nec- 
essary to  purchase  a  nutritionally  adequate 
diet  for  any  household  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  consideration  such  relevant  factors 
as  he  deenis  appropriate  but  may  not  con- 
sider the  availability  or  expected  availability 
of  appropriations  to  carry  out  this  Act.  In 
no  event  shall  the  amount  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to  purchase  a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet  for  any  house- 
hold be  less  than  the  amount  which  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agrlcuiture  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  fjermlt  a  household 
of  comparable  size  to  purchase  the  kinds  and 
amounts  of  food  contained  in  the  low-cost 
*ood  pl«n  established  by  the  Aericultural 
Heseanoh-  Service  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agrlculttire  and  published  in 
the  "Family  Economics  Review  "  The  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service  shall  revise  and 
published  the  amount  which  it  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  purchase  such  food  at  least 
annually  so  as  to  reflect  changes  in  the 
prices  of  food  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  In  the  Department  of 
Labor ' " 

AMENDMENT    NO.    186 

On   page  3  strike   lines  6  through  23  and 

insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"COST    or   COOPON    ALLOTMENT 

"Sec.  4.  Section  7ibi  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"lb  I  Households  shall  be  charged  such 
portion  of  the  face  value  of  the  coupon  allot- 
ment issued  to  them  as  is  determined  not  to 
exceed  a  reasonab  e  investment  on  the  part 
of  the  household:  Provided.  That  (1)  any 
eligible  household  whose  Income  is  less  than 
two-thirds  :he  current  amount  necessary  to 
purchase  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet,  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  .'ectlon  shall  not  be  charged  any 
amount  for  such  coupon  allotment;  and  (2) 
In  no  case  shall  any  eligible  household  be 
charged  an  amount  greater  than  an  amount 
equal  to  25  per  centtun  of  the  income  of  such 
household  for  such  coupon  allotment.'  " 

AMENDMEMT    NO.     187 

On  page  3  strike  lines  12  through  23  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'house- 
hold, but  in  no  event  more  than  25  per  cen- 
tum of  the  household's  Income  " 

AMENDMENT    NO.    188 

On  page  3  line  16  strike  "30'  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "25". 

AMENDMENT    NO.     189 

On  page  4  insert  between  lines  15  and  16 
the  following: 

"CERTIFICATION    OP    HOUSEHOLDS 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  10(c)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
immediately  preceding  the  first  sentence  the 
following: 

"  "Any  household  making  application  for 
the  benefits  of  this  Act  shall  be  certified  for 
eligibility  solely  by  execution  of  an  affidavit, 
in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
by  the  memlser  of  such  household  making 
application — except   for   fraud.   Certification 


of  a  household  as  eligible  in  any  political 
subdivision  shall,  in  the  event  of  relnoval  of 
such  household  to  another  political  subdivi- 
sion in  which  the  food  stamp  program  is 
operating,  remain  valid  for  participation  in 
the  food  stamp  program  for  a  period  of  sixty 
days  from  the  date  of  such  removal.' 

"(b)  Section  10(e)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  clause  (2)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  that  the  State  agency  shall  make 
every  possible  effort  to  insure  that  all 
households  who  meet  the  eligibility  require- 
ments set  forth  In  this  Act  are  certified  to 
participate  In  the  food  stamp  program'." 

On  page  4  strike  line  1,  everything  before 
"Issuance"  In  line  2,  everything  following 
the  colon  In  line  7,  lines  8  and  9.  everything 
before  "Coup)ons"  in  line  10. 

Renumber  the  sections  of  the  bill  accord- 
ingly. 

AMENDMENT     NO.      190 

On  Dage  4  Insert  between  lines  15  and  16 
the  folowing: 

"PnlcHASE     AND     ISSUANCE    OP    COUPONS 

"Sec|  5.  (a)  Section  10(d)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
immediately  preceding  the  first  sentence  the 
following: 

"  'Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  a  household  may,  i'  it  so  elects, 
purchase  any  amount  of  coupons  less  than 
the  full  coupon  allotment  it  is  entitled  to 
purchase.  The  amount  charged  any  house- 
hold for  any  portion  of  a  coupon  allotment 
less  than  the  full  coupon  allotment  shall 
be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
chargeti  such  household  for  the  full  coupon 
allotment  as  such  portion  of  the  full  coupon 
allotment  bears  to  the  full  coupon  allotment 
such  household  was  entitled  to  purchase  The 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  general  guidelines 
and  minimum  requirements  with  respect  to 
the  quality  of  certification  and  issuance  serv- 
ices to  be  provided  by  State  agencies  to 
eligible  households,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  matters  relating  to  the  places,  times, 
and  frequency  of  coupon  issuance  services 
in  political  subdivisions  approved  for  parti- 
cipation In  the  food  stamp  program.  Such 
general  guidelines  and  minimum  require- 
ments shall  include  at  least  the  following 
provisicns  (1)  that  the  issuance  of  coupons 
shall  take  place  no  less  often  than  once  per 
week  asiiX  (2)  that  at  each  Issuance  of  cou- 
pons any  household  may  purchase  the  en- 
tire monthly  coupon  allotment  to  which  it  is 
entitled  or  any  portion  of  that  coupon  al- 
lotment which  It  has  not  previously  pur- 
chased. The  State  agency  shall,  notwlth- 
stand  any  other  provision  of  law,  institute 
procedures  under  which  any  household  par- 
ticipating in  the  food  stamp  program  shall 
be  entitled,  if  it  so  elects,  to  have  the 
charges,  if  any,  for  Its  coupon  allotment  de- 
ducted from  any  grant  or  pa>inent  such 
household  may  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
any  federally  aided  public  assistance  pro- 
gram, and  have  its  coupon  allotment  dis- 
tributed to  it  with  such  srant  or  payment.' 

"(b)  Section  10(b)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  everything 
following  the  colon  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

"  'Prcvided,  That  the  State  agency  shall 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  clauses  (2) 
and  (3)  of  section  10(e)  of  this  Act.  The 
operating  agency  may  delegate  Its  responsi- 
bility lor  the  issuance  of  coupons  and  the 
collection  of  the  amounts  charged  from  eli- 
gible households  to  the  United  States  post 
offices,  banks,  credit  unions  or  any  other 
public  agency  or  private  nonprofit  agency. 
There  shall  be  kept  such  records  as  may  be 
necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  program 
is  being  conducted  In  compliance  with  the 
provisicns  of  this  Act  and  the  regulations  is- 


sued pursuant  to  this  Act.  Such  records  shall 
be  available  for  inspection  and  audit  at  any 
reasonable  time  and  shall  be  preserved  for 
such  period  of  time,  not  in  excess  of  three 
years,  as  may  be  specified  In  the  regulations." 

"(c)  Section  lOie)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  "(3)'  and  ■(4)' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '(4)'  and  '(5)' 
respectively  and  by  Inserting  immediately 
following  clause  i2)  the  following: 

"  '(3)  that  the  State  agency  shall  arrange 
for  the  Issuance  of  coupons  to  eligible  house- 
holds and  for  the  collection  of  sums  re- 
quired from  eligible  households  as  payment 
therefor  through  the  facilities  of  United 
States  Post  Offices  direcly  or  by  mall,  through 
the  faclUties  of  participating  retail  food 
stores  or  in  such  other  manner  convenient  to 
participating  households  as  shall  best  insure 
their  participation."  " 

On  page  4  strike  everything  following 
"Assistance"  in  lines  1  and  2.  everything  fol- 
lowing the  period  in  line  10  and  lines  11 
through  15. 

Renumber  the  sections  of  the  bill  accord- 
ingly.      ; 

AMENDMENT   NO.    191 

On  page  3,  insert  after  line  23  the  follow- 
ing: 

"OUTREACH    AND   COUNSELING 

"Sec.  5.  Section  10(a)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  10  (a)  The  food  stamp  program  shall 
be  administered  to  insure  that  participants 
are  afforded  the  opportunity  to  receive  at 
schools,  at  approved  retail  food  stores.  In 
their  homes,  or  at  other  appropriate  places 
convenient  to  participants  such  instruction 
and  counseling  as  will  best  assure  that  they 
are  able  to  use  their  Increased  purchasing 
power  to  obtain  those  nutritious  foods  most 
likely  to  insure  that  they  receive  a  nutrition- 
ally adequate  diet  The  food  stamp  program 
shall  also  be  administered  to  Insure  that  all 
households  eligible  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram are  informed  of  its  existence  and  given 
such  assistance  as  may  be  required  to  enable 
them  to  make  application  for  the  benefits  of 
this  Act  in  addition  to  such  steps  as  may  be 
taken  administratively,  the  voluntary  co- 
operation of  existing  Federal,  State,  local,  or 
private  agencies  which  carry  out  informa- 
tional and  educational  programs  for  con- 
sumers shall  be  enlisted  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  nutrition  counseling  and  home 
economics  services  for  eligible  households 
using  such  authorities  as  may  be  available  to 
the  Sscretary,  or  la  cooperation  with  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  or  pri- 
vate agencies.  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  use  the  educational  potential  of  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program  and  its  exten- 
sion to  introduce  better  eating  patterns  and 
better  nutrition  to  eligible  households  under 
this  Act '  " 

Renumber  the  sections  of  the  bill  accord- 
ingly. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    192 

On  page  6  beginning  with  line  9  strike  all 
the  material  through  line  2  on  page  7  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"ALTERJiATE    ADMINISTRATION     IN    CERTAIN 
AREAS 

"Section  10(f)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""  "(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  admlrlster  a 
food  stamp  program  through  any  private  non- 
profit organization  or  through  any  Federal, 
State,  or  county  agency  he  deems  appropriate 
in  any  political  subdivision  of  a  State  If 

"'(1)  he  determines  that  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  in  such  political  sub- 
division there  Is  a  failure  by  the  State  agency 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or 
with  the  regulations  Issued  thereunder,  or 
with  the  Btate  plan  of  operation  approved  by 
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the  Secretary  and  he  has  informed  such 
State  agency  of  such  failure  and  such  failure 
has  not  been  corrected  after  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time:  or 

"•(2)  he  determines  that  a  food  program 
is  needed  in  such  political  subdivision  and 
the  appropriate  officials  of  such  political  sub- 
division or  the  State  have  not  requested  a 
food  stamp  program  for  such  political  sub- 
division after  the  Secretary  has  made  an  offer 
of  Federal  payments  as  authorized  by  this 
section;  or 

"•(3)  a  food  stamp  program  Is  not  being 
operated,  or  Is  not  being  operated  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  in  such 
political  subdivision  on  January  1,  1971,  or 
thereafter;  or 

"  (4)  he  determines  that  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  persons  participating  in  a  food 
stamp  program  in  such  political  subdivision 
to  the  number  of  persons  classified  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  as  low  Income 
in  such  political  subdivision  is  not  adequate 
to  effectuate  the  policy  of  Congress  and  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

When  the  Secretarv  administers  a  food  stamp 
program  under  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, he  shall  observe,  or  require  the  ad- 
ministering organization  or  agency  to  ob- 
serve all  of  the  appropriate  provisions  ol 
this  Act  and  regulations  issued  pursuant 
thereto.'  " 

AMENDMENT    NO.     193 

On  page  5  insert  between  lines  19  and  20 
the  following: 

"ISSUANCE   COSTS 

"Sec  7.  Section  15  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"•(cl  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  the  State  agency  of  a  State  the 
costs  of  issuing  coupons  to  eligible  house- 
holds and  of  collecting  the  sums  required 
from  eligible  households  as  payments  there- 
for." ■■ 

A-MENDMENT    NO.    194 

On  page  5  beginning  with  line  20  strike  all 
the  material  through  line  8  on  page  6  and 
insert   In   lieu   thereof   the   following: 


"APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  7.  Section  16  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•"Sec    16.   la)   To  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated   not  in  excess  of  $1,500,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30.  1970:  not 
in  excess  of  $2,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971;   and  not  in  excess  of 
$3  500,000,000    for    the    fiscal     year    ending 
June  30    1972.  Such  portion  of  any  such  ap- 
propriation  as   may  be   required   to  pay   for 
the   value   of   the   coupon   allotments   issued 
tc   eligible  households  which  Is  in  excess  of 
the  charges  paid  by  such  households  for  such 
allotments  shall  be  transferred  to  and  made 
a  part  of  the  separate  account  created  under 
section  7(d)   of  this  Act.  Sums  appropriated 
under  this  section  shall,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  any  other  law,  continue  to  re- 
main available  for  purposes  of  this  Act  until 
expended. 

"•(b)  Upon  written  notification  to  the 
Congress  of  his  Intent  to  do  so.  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  In  any  fiscal  year  to  obligate 
sums  in  excess  of  the  sums  appropriated  for 
such  fiscal  vear  pursuant  to  subsecUon  (a) 
of  this  section,  if  such  excess  obligations  are 
necessary  to  meet  unanticipated  increases  in 
participation.  In  no  event  shall  the  amount 
of  excess  obligations  in  any  fiscal  year  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  15  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  The 
amount  of  any  excess  obligation  Incurred  in 
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any  fiscal  vear  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  funds 
apiiroprlated  to  carry  out  this  Act  In  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year. 

■  -(CI  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
portion  of  the  funds  In  the  separate  account 
created  under  section  7(d)  of  this  Act  are 
no  longer  required  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  such  portion  of  such  funds 
shall  be  paid  into  the  miscellaneous  receipts 
of  the  Treasury."  " 

Renumber  the  other  sections  of  the  bill 
accordingly. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    195 

On  page  5  beginning  with  line  20  strike  all 
material  through  line  8  on  page  6  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■  APPROPRIATION  S 

"Sec  7.  Section  16  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■  'Sec.  16    (a)   To  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and 
for  eac^  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  ye.'.rs. 
Such   portion   of   any  such  appropriation  as 
may  be  required  to  pay  for  the  value  of  the 
coupon  allotments  issued  to  eligible  house- 
holds which  Is  in  excess  of  the  charges  paid 
by  such  households  for  such  allotments  shall 
be   transferred    to   and    made   a   part   of   the 
separate  account  created  under  section  7(d) 
of  this  Act.  Sums  appropriated   under  this 
section  shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law.  continue  n  remain  avail- 
able for  purposes  of  this  Act  until  expended. 
"•(b)    Upon    wTitten    notification    to    the 
Congress  of  his  Intent  to  do  so,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  In  any  fiscal  year  to  obligate 
sums  In  excess  of  the  sums  appropriated  for 
such  fiscal  vear  pursuant  to  subsection    (a) 
of  this  section.  If  such  excess  obligations  are 
necessary  to  meet  unanticipated  increases  in 
participation.  In  no  event  shall  the  amount 
of  excess  obligations  In  any  fiscal  year  exceed 
an  amount  equal   to   15   per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  subsection   (a)   of  this  section.  The 
amount  of  any  excess  obligation  incurred  in 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  funds 
appropriated    to   carry   out   this   Act   in   the 
succeeding  fiscal  year. 

■  (Cl  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
of  the  funds  In  the  reparate  account  created 
under  section  7(di  of  this  Act  are  no  longer 
required  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  such  portion  of  such  funds  shall  be  paid 
into  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury."  " 

Renumber  the  other  sections  of  the  bill 
accordingly. 


AMENDMENT    NO.    196 

On  page  8  after  line  6  Insert  the  following: 

"APPROPRIATIONS    FOR    FOOD    ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 

•  Sec.  10.   (a)   There  is  hereby  appropriated 
for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970.  an  amount  equal 
to  30  per  centum  of  the  gross  receipts  for 
duties  collected  under  the  customs  laws  dur- 
ing  the    period   January    1    to   December   31. 
both   inclusive,   preceding   the   beginning  of 
each   such   fiscal   year.   Such    sums   shall    be 
maintained  in  a  separate  lund  and  shall  be 
used   by   the  Secretary   of   Agriculture   only 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  oi   ill   section 
11    of   the   National   School    Lunch    Act.    (2) 
sections  4  and  5  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966,  (3)  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  and 
(4)   any  other  Act  providing  food  a&slBtance 
to  needy  persons.  The  funds  appropriated  by 
this   section   are   in   addiUon    to   any    funds 
otherwise  appropriated  for  carr\-ing  cut  such 
provisions  and  shall  be  available  for  expend- 
iture for  carrying  out  such  provisions  with- 
out regard  to  "any  dollar  limitation  prescribed 
for   appropriations   contained   In   such    Acts. 
Tlie  funds  appropriated   by  this  section  are 
also  In  addition  to  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  32  of  Public  Law  320.  Sev- 
enty-fourth Congress. 

"(b)  The  sums  appropriated  under  the 
first  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
expended  for  one  or  more  of  the  purposes 
specified  In  such  subsection  and  shall  be 
expended  at  such  times,  in  such  manner, 
and  in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  will  effectively  carry 
out  such  purpose  or  purposes. 

"(c»  Tlie  sums  appropriated  under  this 
section  shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law,  continue  to  remain  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  this  section  until 
expended;  but  any  excess  of  the  amount  re- 
maining unexpended  at  the  end  of  any  fiscal 
year  over  $500,000,000  shall,  in  the  same 
manner  as  though  It  had  been  appropriated 
for  the  service  of  such  fiscal  year,  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Surplus  Fund-Cer- 
tified Claims  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  407;  31 
use.  7I2a)." 

The  table,  presented  by  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN.  is  as  follows: 
Explanation  or  Food  Stamp  Amendments 
The  following  table  presents  a  brief  com- 
parison of  the  major  provisions  of  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee  Pood  St.imp  Bill 
(S.  2547)  and  a  series  of  amendments  to  that 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  McGovern. 


Item 


Agriculture  Committee  bill 


Amendments 


Policy  and  establishment  ot  program. 


I  Fiu-al  vMr  197&— 5750  000.000  1  households 

c  !^!,   !;,   Q71     s   smOOO OOoi  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 

Levelollunding Ir'"^'  ''!!    «H   SMOMOOO provisions   ol   the   act  tor    hscal   years 

iFiscal year  1972- Jl.bOO.OW.UWI  1970-72.    Also   allB*s   obligation    ot    10 

percent  over   amount   aporopriatcd   ex- 
penses. 


rarrvoiPr  o'  une«Dended  lunds  .  Urspent  lunds  avai  able  unti  June  30, 1972. 

^NV.rnarrm"e"e^,^l;VsUnd.rds...TheS.a.^^^^^^ 

minimum  and  rraximum  standards  to  be 
set  by  the  Secretary. 


Method  ol  certification. 


Same  »s  present  except  certification  rrav 
be  granted  tc  public  assistance  recipients 
witnoul  lurther  investigition  it  the  State 
•gency  sc  chocsev 


Unspent  funds  availatle  until  spent. 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  establish  a 
minimum  national  income  eligibility 
standard  ol  W.OOO  pei  vear  lor  a  lamily 
ot  *  This  standaid  »8!  recommended  bv 
Secretary  ol  Agriculture  Hardir  belore  the 
Nutrition  Committee  on  Sept  lb.  1S69 
The  Secretary  is  also  dirKted  to  establish 
maximum  standaids  and  to  re»u«  all 
standards  annually  to  reflect  changes  in 
costs  ol  living.  In  setting  eligibility 
standards.  I'gional  variations  m  lood 
prices  are  tc  be  considered  The  States 
will  set  specific  standards  within  the 
guidelines  set  bv  the  Secretary 

.Certification  by  personal  declaration  ui  tt\» 
form  ot  an  affidavrt. 
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Ittm 


Apieulturt  CommittM  bill 


Amendmtnts 


Total  coupon  allotment. 


Free  coupons  

Coupon  purchase  price. 


Alternate  local  or  Federal  operation 


Provides  a  total  allotment  equal  to  the 
amount  which  the  Secretary  determines 
to  l>e  equal  to  the  "cost  of  an  adequate 
diet."  Secretary  Hardin  has  said  that 
this  amount  will  bt  JlOO  per  month  lor  a 
lamily  of  4,  the  cost  of  USOA'j  "econ- 
omy diet,  which  USDA  has  slid  ade- 
quately feeds  only  10  percent  of  those 
that  have  little  to  spend  on  food. 

Free  stamps  prohibited;  minimum  charge 
required. 

No  family  can  be  charged  over  30  percent 
of  their  total  income  lor  their  stat»ps 


The  Secretary  may  operate  a  program  di- 
rectly if  3  conditions  are  met: 

(1)  The  Secretary  finds  an  urgent  need 

for  stamps: 

(2)  The  State  agency  laluset  for  90 

days  to  reqliest  a  stamp  pro- 
gram; 

(3)  The  Governor  of  the  Stale  lequests 

that  the  Secretary  intervene. 


Establishing  a  nationa  I  stamp  program  . .  None 


Simultaneous   commodity    and   stamp 
programs. 


Mmmls*f»Wve  costs 

Coupon  issuance  to  welfare  recepients 


etary  intervene, 
days  after  tfansitir 


Prohibits  encept  for  90  days  after  ttansition 
to  stamps  if  the  State  agency  tequests 
and  pays  for  it. 


No  change  from  present. 


Variable  purchase 

I 

Participation  by  migrants. 


Permits  deduction  of  purchase  ptice  from 
welfare  payments  if  housekold  so 
chaoses.  Requires  twice  monthly  issu- 
ance. 

No  provision 


No  change. 


Areas  covered 

Purchase  ol  sanitation  products. 


do 

No  provision.. 


Outreach  and  counseling No  change. 


Provides  a  total  allottnent  equal  in  value  to 
the  cost  of  USOA's  "low  cost"  food  plan. 
This  amount  now  stands  at  (125  per 
month  as  a  national  average,  but  varies 
by  region  to  reflect  differences  in  actual 
food  prices. 


Free  coupons  would  be  provided  to  families 
whose  total  income  is  less  than  -::  the  cost 
of  puchasing  an  adequate  diet 

No  family  can  be  charged  over  25  percent  ol 
their  total  income  for  their  stamps  The 
average  American  family  spends  17  per- 
cent of  its  income  on  food 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  operate  a  stamp 
program  either  directly  or  through  any 
private  or  public  agency  he  deems  appro- 
priate when  any  1  of  3  conditions  applies: 

(1)  Local  officials  refuse  to  request  a 

program  in  an  area  where  the 
Secretary  finds  a  need  lor  such 
program ; 

(2)  No  stamp  program  exists  as  of  Jan. 

1,1971; 
(3)  Participation    in   the    program     is 
token. 

Requires  a  stamp  program  in  every  county 
by  Jan  1,1971 

Requires  simultaneous  programs  during  the 
transition  from  commodities  to  stamps 
until  participation  in  tlie  stamp  program 
equals  previous  participation  in  the  com- 
modity program. 

The  Secretary  pays  coupon  issuance  costs 
but  pays  other  administrative  costs  under 
the  present  formula 

Permits  both  deduction  ol  purchase  price 
from  welfare  check  and  mailing  ol 
stamps  with  check.  Requires  weekly 
issuance 

Permits  purchase  ol  any  amount  ol  stamps 
up  to  full  allotment  at  any  scheduled  time 
of  issuance.  This  provision  is  now  favored 
by  the  administration. 

Encourages  migrant  participation  by  pro- 
viding that  a  person  certified  as  eligible 
in  a  county  shall  be  eligible  in  any  other 
county  lor  60  days  alter  leaving  the 
county  in  which  he  was  certified 

Includes  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Virgin  Islands, 
etc 

Permits  use  of  stamps  to  purchase  such 
products  as  the  Secretary  determines  are 
necessary  to  personal  cleanliness  and 
home  sanitation 

Requires  outreach  by  State  and  local 
agencies  to  inform  eligible  families  and 
help  them  become  certihed  Also  requires 
instruction  and  counseling  on  nutrition 
education  and  use  of  stamps. 


The  individual  views  of  Mr.  McGovern 
are  as  follows: 

Individual  Views  of  Mr.  McGovern 

More  than  5  million  Americans  live  in  fam- 
ilies whpse  yearly  household  income  is  less 
than  the  total  amount  they  must  have  for 
food  alone — less  than  the  equivalent  of  $1,200 
a  year  for  a  family  of  four,  the  amount  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  says  is  the  mini- 
mum cost  of  an  "emergency  economy  '  diet. 
More  than  a  million  Americans  have  no  cash 
income  at  all. 

Another  9  million  of  our  citizens  live  in 
families  with  incomes  between  $1,200  and 
$2,400,  They  cannot  spend  more  than  half 
their  income  on  food  and  still  clothe  their 
children,  pay  the  landlord,  the  electric  com- 
pany or  gas  company,  and  meet  their  other 
fixed  expenses  of  living. 

These  14  million  "hard-core"  poor  have  in- 
adequate diets;  many,  perhaps  millions,  suf- 
fer from  chronic  and  severe  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition— for  one  overriding  reason.  They 
haven't  the  money  to  purchase  a  nutritious 
diet. 

The  committee  has  taken  a  major  step  to 
meet  this  problem.  The  reported  bill  includes 
many  reforms  In  the  present  Food  Stamp  Act 
which,  if  properly  administered,  will  begin  to 
make  the  food  stamp  program  what  it  was 
promised  to  be — our  first  line  of  defense 
against  poverty-related  hunger  and  manutri- 
tion.  The  reported  bill  will — 

Permit  commodities  to  be  distributed  free 


in  covmtles  that  have  Just  transferred  from 
that   program   to   food   stamps; 

Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
set  a  range  of  eligibility  standards  for  par- 
ticipating in  the  food  stamp  program; 

Raise  the  value  of  food  stamps  to  the  "cost 
of  an  adequate  diet"; 

Place  a  ceiling  on  the  purchase  price  of 
stamps  of  30  percent   of  a  family's  income; 

Require  the  issuance  of  stamps  at  least 
twice  monthly:  and 

More  than  double  the  funds  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1970  and  double  that  again  in 
1971, 

I  commend  my  colleagues  on  the  committee 
and  particularly  its  chairman  whose  personal 
efforts  have  been  primarily  responsible  for 
the  new  lease  on  life  which  the  food  stamp 
program  has  received  from  the  committee. 

But  the  committee  has  gone  less  than  half 
way  to  fill  the  gap  between  food  and  income 
among  the  Nation's  poor,  America  should 
not  be  satisfied  to  meet  the  problem  only 
halfway. 

FREE    STAMPS 

Some  1,3  million  Americans  have  no  cash 
Income  at  all.  OEO  estimates  that  561,000  are 
unrelated  individuals:  770.000  live  in  families 
of  varying  size. 

The  committee  not  only  rejected  a  pro- 
posal to  authorize  free  stamps  to  famiUes 
with  Incomes  of  less  than  $40  a  month.  It 
wrote  Into  present  law  a  minimum  charge  of 
50  cents  per  person  per  month — a  provision 
more  restrictive  than  present  law  which,  at 


least  technically,  authorizes  free  stamps  to 
households  with  no  "normal  expenditures  for 
food." 

To  require  that  families  with  no  Income 
pay  for  their  stamps  will  simply  write  out 
of  the  program  13  million  poor  with  no  cash 
income,  on  the  false  assumption  that  the 
poor  need  some  incentive  to  save  their  money 
for  food  and  learn  to  budget  their  food 
dollar. 

More  than  5  million  poor  people  live  in 
families  or  by  themselves  with  incomes  less 
than  the  amount  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  determined  they  must  have  for 
food  alone — less  than  the  equivalent  of  $100 
a  month  for  a  family  of  four.  Food  is  the 
first  necessity  of  life  which  they  need  des- 
perately. Food  is  what  they  buy  with  the 
money  they  have  left  over — if  they  have  any 
left — after  they  pay  to  keep  from  being 
evicted  by  the  landlord,  to  keep  their  lights 
from  being  shut  off.  and  to  keep  from  freez- 
ing in  winter.  It  is  cruel  to  ask  such  a  family 
to  choose  between  food  and  medicine  and 
other  necessities  and  call  that  choice  an  ed- 
ucation in  effective  budgeting. 

We  have  given  free  food  to  poor  families 
for  decades  under  the  commodity  donation 
program  Yet  we  don't  call  that  program  wel- 
fare. Instead,  we  use  the  rationalization  that 
we  need  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  our  farm- 
ers produce.  We  provide  free  education  for 
American  families  whether  they  are  poor  or 
rich  We  provide  income  supplements  in  the 
form  of  public  assistance  based,  theoretically, 
on  a  family's  minimum  basic  living  expenses, 
including  food,  and  we  do  not  ask  the  poor 
to  pay  into  those  programs  on  a  "let's  not 
give  something  for  nothing"  rationalization 
Yet  the  food  stamp  program  is  the  only  Fed- 
eral poverty  program  that  requires  the  poor 
to  pay  an  admission  fee — a  token  fee  for 
those  who  cannot  p)ay,  designed  to  put  us 
safely  on  record  against  "the  dole." 

We  should .  have  the  compassion  and  de- 
cency to  waive  that  admission  fee  for  those 
w'hose  incomes  and  standards  of  living  are  so 
low  that  they  are  in  a  state  of  hopeless  pov- 
erty. A  family  whose  Income  forces  it  into  a 
perpetual  state  of  hunger  and  malnutrition 
should  receive  its  food  stamps  free, 

COMMODITIES    IN    FOOD    STAMP    COUNTIES 

The  committee  bill  permits  the  distribu- 
tion of  commodities  in  food  stamp  counties 
at  the  request  of  the  State  agency  for  up  to 
90  days  when  a  county  switches  from  com- 
modities to  food  stamps.  The  Food  Stamp 
Act  now  authorizes  commodity  distribution 
in  food  stamp  areas  only  "during  emergency 
situations  caused  by  a  national  or  other  dis- 
aster as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  "  No 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been  willing  to 
declare  severe  hunger  or  malnutrition  an 
emergency  under  this  provision. 

The  food  stamp  program  has  never  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  a  significant  number  of 
low  income  families.  It  has  simply  failed  to 
reach  the  poor  of  this  Nation  In  those  coun- 
ties that  have  a  food  stamp  program,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  figures  show  that 
the  program  reaches  an  average  of  only  16 
percent  of  the  poor  who  are  in  need  of  as- 
sistance. This  low  participation  is  the  result 
of  four  factors: 

First,  the  present  program  is  so  designed 
that  most  of  those  in  need  cannot  afford  to 
participate.  They  cannot  afford  the  purchase 
price  of  stamps,  and  even  where  they  can, 
the  stamps  they  buy  are  not  worth  t^ie  cost 
of  an  adequate  diet 

Second,  certification  procedures  are  so 
cumbersome  as  to  discourage  application  by 
eligible  households. 

Third,  few  eligible  low  income  families 
even  know  about  the  program.  There  has 
never  been  an  effective  "outreach"  effort  by 
Federal,  State,  or  local  authorities. 

Finally,  the  program  has  never  been  ade- 
quately funded. 

Until  the  purchase  price  of  stamps  and 
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their  bontis  \alue  are  in  line  with  what  the 
poor  can  afford  to  pay  and  what  they  need 
to  purchase  a  nutritious  diet,  until  effective 
outreach  Is  undertaken,  and  until  enough 
funds  are  provided  to  enable  all  eligible 
families  to  participate,  commodities  should 
be  made  available  wherever  the  Secretary 
finds  there  Is  a  need. 

There  is  a  special  need  fcr  commodity  dis- 
tribution in  counties  that  transfer  from 
commodities  to  food  stamps.  In  those  coun- 
ties that  have  switched  to  food  stamps  in 
the  past  there  are  today  40  percent  fewer 
people  on  food  stamps  than  were  on  com- 
modities before  transfer  More  than  a  million 
p>eople  who  were  receiving  commodities  are 
not  receiving  food  stamps. 

The  committee  provision  limiting  com- 
modity distribution  to  a  90-day-perlod 
switchover  will  not  significantly  help  allevi- 
ate this  situation.  In  the  past,  only  about 
3  percent  of  the  Initial  decline  in  participa- 
tion has  been  made  up.  USDA  figures  show 
that  in  counties  that  have  changed  from 
commodities  to  food  stamps: 

Persons  receiving  commodities  Just 

before   transfer 2,783,108 

Persons  receiving  food  stamps  just 

after   transfer 1,478,568 

Persons  receiving  food  stamps  In 

January    1969 1,698,891 

At  the  very  least,  therefore,  the  EecreUry 
of  Agriculture  should  be  given  authority,  if 
not  directed,  to  distribute  commodities  in  all 
food  stamp  counties  until  the  participation 
In  the  stamp  program  reaches  the  previous 
level  of  participation  in  the  commodity 
program, 

PURCHASE   OP    SOAPS   AND    SANTTATION    PRODUCTS 

The  committee  rejected  an  amendment  to 
permit  the  purchase  of  soaps  and  other  prod- 
ucts necessary  for  iiersonal  hygiene  and 
home  sanitation.  It  seems  to  me  self-defeat- 
ing to  deny  poor  people  the  few  products 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  eat  off  clean 
dishes,  with  clean  hands.  Round  worms  and 
other  j>arasites  may  not  be  eradicated  solely 
through  personal  hygiene  and  home  sanita- 
tion, but  they  won't  be  eradicated  without 
it  either.  If  we  are  to  spend  millions  to  help 
people  eat,  we  should  protect  this  Investment 
by  giving  them  the  means  to  keep  them- 
selves and  their  homes  clean  and   sanitary. 

The  key  to  success  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram Is  its  ability  to  provide  an  adequate 
diet  for  those  who  participate.  By  lowering 
the  coupon  purchase  requirement  and  raising 
the  bonus  so  that  the  value  of  the  stamps 
received  equals  the  cost  of  an  adequate  diet, 
the  committee  bill  goes  a  long  way  toward 
meeting  this  criteria.  The  committee  bill  also 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  set  uniform  mini- 
mum and  maximum  standards  of  eligibility 
for  food  stamp  participation — a  provision 
which  will  help  eliminate  the  present  in- 
credibly complex  array  of  inconsistent  eligi- 
bility restrictions. 

However,  these  provisions  are  generally  de- 
ficient in  two  respects.  First,  taken  together, 
they  fail  to  prescribe  the  kind  of  formula  for 
eligibility,  purchase,  and  bonus  criteria  that 
Is  needed  for  a  successful  program.  Second, 
each  lacks  the  specificity  and  flexibility 
necessary  fcr  efficient  operation, 

A.  The  need  for  a  formula  pegged  to  the  cost 

of  an  adequate  diet 

If  the  purpose  of  the  food  stamp  program. 
as  the  committee  bill  implicitly  recognizes.  Is 
to  provide  participants  with  an  adequate  diet, 
the  eligibility,  purchase,  and  bonus  criteria 
in  the  act  should  flow  from  that  premise  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  be  required  to 
establish  the  cost  of  an  adequate  diet  for 
different-sized  families.  The  amount  so  estab- 
lished should  be  the  amount  of  the  coupon 
value  of  stamps  received  by  all  recipients.  It 
.•-hould  also  be  the  basis  for  setting  standards 
of  eligibility  and  purchase  requirements. 


The  Federal  Government's  "poverty  index" 
is  established  by  multiplying  by  three,  the 
cost  of  an  adequate  diet  for  a  family  of  four. 
Thus,  if  It  costs  a  lamily  of  four  $1  200  a  year 
to  buy  food.  It  Is  classified  as  being  a  low 
Income  family  If  its  Income  is  $3,600  a  year 
or  less.  The  classification  should  be  used  to 
determine  eligibility  for  food  stamps  just  as 
it  is  used  for  determining  eligibility  for  other 
antlpoverty  programs.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture should  be  required  to  set  uniform 
national  standards  using  the  poverty  index 
formula.  The  States  should  then  be  permitted 
to  exceed  that  standard  If  local  costs  of  living 
or  other  conditions  warrant. 

The  purchase  price  of  food  stamps  should 
then  be  set  so  that  those  families  in  the  low- 
est Income  categories  ( those,  for  example, 
whose  income  is  less  than  the  cost  of  food 
alone)  receive  their  stamps  without  charge, 
and  so  that  charges  for  other  families  are 
graduated  in  a  way  that  participating  fami- 
lic.?  can  afford. 

S.  2014  provides  this  kind  of  formula.  The 
Secretary  would  set  the  cost  of  an  adequate 
diet  at  not  less  than  $120  per  month  for  a 
family  of  four  Families  with  Incomes  of  $360 
|3>$120)  a  month  or  less  would  be  eligible, 
(The  States  could  exceed  that  minimum.) 
Those  with  Incomes  cf  $80  or  less  (two-thirds 
the  diet  cost)  would  receive  their  stajnps 
free.  Families  with  Incomes  of  between  $80 
and  $120  would  pay  up  to  15  percent  of  their 
income,  and  families  with  income  between 
$120  and  $360  a  month  would  pay  no  more 
than  25  percent  of  their  income  for  food 
stamps. 
B.  Need  for  specific,  flexible  requirements 
1.  Stamp  value. — The  committee  bill  re- 
quires that  the  coupon  value  of  food  stamps 
be  in  the  amount  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  the  cost  of  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet. 
Secretary  Hardin  has  testified  that  the 
amount  to  be  used  will  t>e  USDAs  "economy 
diet''  which  was  established  for  use  in  emer- 
gencies— approximately  $100  a  month  for  a 
family  of  four  This  amount  will  not  provide 
a  nutritionally  adequate  diet  USDA  stated 
in  1968  that  '"the  cost  of  this  plan  Is  not  a 
reasonable  measure  of  basic  money  needs  for 
a  good  diet"  USDA  has  established  four  food 
budget  plans.  The  so-called  low  budget  plan, 
at  S120  a  month  for  a  family  of  four.  Is  a 
more  accurate  measure  ol  food  costs  for  low 
income  families.  The  bill  should  be  amended 
to  establish  the  low-budget  plan  as  the  cri- 
teria for  determining  the  cost  of  a  nutrition- 
ally adequate  diet  and  to  require  that  the 
amount  be  revised  yearly  to  reflect  changes 
in  the  cost  of  living. 

2  National  eligibility  standards. — The  need 
for  national  eligibility  standards  has  been 
recognized  by  the  committee  The  bill  re- 
quires the  States  to  "comply  with  national 
minimum  and  maximum  standards  of  eligi- 
bility "  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Present 
State  eligibility  requirements  vary  between 
$140  a  month  in  South  Carolina  and  $325  a 
month  In  Alaska  for  a  family  of  four.  Few 
States  set  their  eligibility  levels  at  or  near 
the  poverty  Index 

The  committee  bill  should  be  revised  to 
set  a  specific  income  amount  below  which 
the  States  could  not  tet  their  requirements, 
but  which  they  could  exceed  if  standards 
of  living  In  a  particular  area  warrant.  The 
present  poverty  index  of  $3,335  per  year  for 
a  family  of  four  is  the  minimum  national 
standard  that  should  be  set.  Three  times  the 
cost  of  USDA's  low  budget  diet,  or  $4,320 
a  year  would  be  a  standard  more  commensu- 
rate with  the  food  needs  of  low  Income  fami- 
lies in  most  areas.  The  standard  could  be 
set  at  varying  levels  for  .egions  of  the  coun- 
try to  account  for  differences  in  costs  of  liv- 
ing, but  the  level  In  each  area  should  be 
high  enough  to  make  eligible  all  famille* 
who  need  food  assistance. 

3.  Purchase  requirements.- — The  committee 
bill  places  a  ceiling  on  the  purchase  price 
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of  food  stamps  at  30  percent  of  family  in- 
come Both  Senator  Talmadge  and  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  have  rec- 
ommended a  celling  of  25  percent  The  aver- 
age American  family  spends  about  17  percent 
of  its  Income  for  food.  A  25-percent  celling 
Is  more  commensurate  with  what  the  poor 
can  afford.  They  should  not  have  to  pay 
more. 

AUTHORIZATION    AND   FUNDING 

Twenty-three  million  poor  people  need 
food  assistance.  According  to  the  Urban  Af- 
fairs Council,  half.  115  million,  would  be 
expected  to  participate  in  an  adequately 
funded,  reformed  food  stamp  program  With 
a  30-perceni  purchase  price  ceiling  and  a 
$100  stamp  value  for  a  four-member  family 
the  committee  bill  would  cost  more  than  $2 
billion  to  enable  half  the  poor  to  participate 
and  more  than  $4  billion  If  all  the  poor  were 
served. 

The  bill  provides  an  authorization  In- 
crease of  $410  million  over  the  present  an- 
nualized expenditures. 

This  Increase  compares  with  the  following 
costs  of  reforms  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee: 

Millions 
Cost  of  a  $100  per  month  stamp  value 

for  all  3  million  present  part:cipants.       $55 
Cost  of  lowering  purchase  price  to  not 
less   than  30   percent  of   family  In- 
come for  all  3  million  present  par- 
ticipants         270 


Total 


325 


Thus,  of  the  $410  million  Increase,  $325 
million  will  have  to  be  spent  Just  to  raise 
the  present  bonus  and  lower  the  purchase 
price  for  present  participants.  Only  $85  mil- 
lion will  be  available  lor  expansion  of  the 
program  to  new  participants,  either  in  pres- 
ent food  st-imp  counties  or  in  some  of  the 
more  than  400  counties  presently  without 
any  family  food  assistance  program. 

That  $85  million  will  enable  expansion  cf 
the  program  on  a  yearly  basis  by  only  400.000 
new  participants — either  in  presently  par- 
ticipating counties  or  in  about  100  new  coun- 
ties now  without  a  family  food  program — a 
total  participation  of  3,6  mllUon  after  the 
first  year  of  operation  as  compared  with  the 
April  1969  participation  of  3.2  million  per- 
sons. 

The  1971  authorization  of  $1.5  billion  while 
more  commensurate  with  need  is  likewise 
inadequate.  To  serve  half  the  poor  under  the 
committee  bill  would  require  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  approximately  $2.17  billion.  $1.5 
billion  will  serve  about  7.5  million  food 
stamp  participants,  approximately  half  the 
number  of  hard-core  poor  who  desperately 
need  food  assistance,  or  a  third  of  all  the 
poor. 

The  very  least  we  can  do  is  fund  the  new 
program  at  a  level  commensurate  with  the 
problem  It  Is  designed  to  solve. 

In  providing  adequate  funds,  we  should 
provide  for  the  kind  of  flexible,  automatic 
funding  which  is  necessary  to  meet  the  costs 
of  a  program  in  which  all  those  who  are 
eligible  and  want  can  participate.  Limited 
appropriations  can  only  mean  limited  par- 
ticipation. 

If  the  time  has  come  to  put,  an  end  to 
hunger  In  America,  let  us  not  make  promises 
and  then  provide  a  sixth  of  the  funds  neces- 
sary the  first  year  and  a  third  the  next  2 
years  to  keep  them. 

The  Congress  has  provided  the  kind  of 
flexible  funding  necessary  to  stabilize  farm 
prices.  It  has  done  so  through  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corpwration.  We  should  use 
that  or  some  similar  mechanism  to  help  the 
poor  obtain  an  adequate  diet. 

At  the  very  least,  we  should  adopt  an  open 
end  authorization  for  the  food  Et.imp  pro- 
gram as  we  have  for  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 
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PURCHASE     OF     LESS    THAN     A    FULL    ALLOTMENT 
OP    STAMPS 

In  most  areas  food  stamp  recipients  are 
now  required  to  purchase  all  their  stamps 
at  one  time.  Thev  must  not  only  buy  all  the 
stamps  they  are  entitled  to:  they  must  also 
scrape  together  at  one  time,  usually  at  the 
beginning  of  each  month,  the  lump  sum 
necessary  to  buy  their  stamps.  Few  poor  fam- 
ilies can  afford  to  meet  their  other  fixed  ex- 
penses and  still  have  enough  money  at  one 
time  In  the  month  to  buy  food  stamps.  Tem- 
porary financial  emergencies  often  compound 
the  problem  and  prevent  families  from  par- 
ticipating for  a  month  or  more.  In  most 
areas,  if  a  family  falls  to  buy  stamps  for  a 
few  months  (usually  three)  it  is  dropi>ed 
from  the  program. 

The  committee  bill  should  be  amended  to 
permit  a  family  to  purchase  less  than  its 
full  allotment  of  stamps  with  a  proportionate 
reduction  in  stamp  value.  This  provision 
should  be  coupled  with  a  requirement  that 
all  recipients  be  permitted  to  purchase  their 
stamps  at  least  weekly  so  that  families  can 
buy  stampe  in  installments  as  they  have 
the  money  to  pay  the  purchase  price. 

SIMPLIFIED    CERTIFICATION    OF    ELIGIBLE 
HOUSEHOLDS 

Local  .procedures  are  now  so  complicated 
and  cunibersome  that  it  often  takes  several 
months  for  applicant  households  to  become 
certified  for  the  program.  Long  complex  ap- 
plication forms  must  be  filled  out:  investi- 
gations are  made  to  check  the  accuracy  of 
the  applicants'  answers:  applicants  are  forced 
to  produce  wage  statements  from  their  em- 
ployers covering  a  long  period  of  time:  and 
applicants  are  made  to  feel  the  burden  is  on 
them  to  prove  the  statements  they  make  are 
not  false — at  least  until  borne  out  by  a  case- 
workers  Investigation.  Moreover,  the  appli- 
cant is  often  informed  in  big.  bold  type  that 
any  error  he  makes  in  the  application  form 
may  result  in  a  fine  or  imprisonment. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  for  the  present 
certification  procedures  is  that  it  discour- 
ages participation.  Worse  still,  it  destroys 
whatever  dignity  and  self-respect  the  appli- 
cant had  left  before  he  sought  help,  and 
It  forces  a  family  which  may  be  in  desperate 
need  of  food  to  remain  hungry  while  the 
certification    process    is    completed. 

Certiflcatioa  should  be  simplified  so  that 
applicant  households  are  afforded  immediate 
assistance  and  treated  with  dignity  and  re- 
spect. The  present  act  should  be  amended 
to  provide  for  certification  by  personal  dec- 
laration in  the  form  of  an  affidavit  con- 
taining the  essential  information  necessary 
to  determine,  on  the  spot,  whether  a  house- 
hold can  be  presumed  eligible  for  food 
stamps.  Such  a  procedure  would  not  elimi- 
nate whatever  Investigations  are  needed  to 
determine  the  accuracy  of  statements  made 
by  the  applicant,  but  they  wotild  occur  after 
the  applicant  is  given  help.  If  the  informa- 
tion given  by  the  applicant  is  found  to  be 
inaccurate,  the  level  of  assistance  can  im- 
mediately be  adjusted.  Such  a  procedure 
should  be  instituted  immediately  at  least 
on  a  pilot  basis  if  not  in  every  food  stamp 
area. 

LOC.\L    option:    ADMINISTRATION    BY    FEDERAL    OR 
OTHER    LOCAL    AGENCIES 

The  committee  bill  authorizes  direct  Fed- 
eral administration  in  counties  that  refuse 
to  accept  a  food  stamp  program.  But  the 
committee  provision  is  so  encumbered  by 
conditions  and  restrictions  as  to  be  almost 
totally  ineffective.  First,  the  Secretary  must 
find  and  notify  the  State  welfare  agency  that 
there  is  a  •manifest  and  urgent  need"  for  the 
program.  Then,  if  the  State  agency  "fails 
and  refuses"  to  request  a  program  for  the 
area  concerned  for  90  days,  and  if  the  Gov- 
ernor requests,  the  Secretary  may  administer 
a  program  directly. 


Not  only  does  this  provision  seem  to  re- 
quire that  the  Secretary  all  but  declare  an 
emergency  before  finding  need  for  a  pro- 
gram, it  makes  the  State  welfare  agency  re- 
sponsible for  the  recalcitrance  of  local 
county  officials  and  then  puts  the  Governor 
in  the  position  of  having  to  overrule  his  own 
welfare  department  and  Invite  Federal  inter- 
vention. 

If  we  are  going  to  recognize  that  there  Is 
a  problem  in  a  few  counties  that  refuse  to 
help  their  own  citizens,  we  should  deal  with 
it  effectively,  not  by  writing  laws  that  will 
never  bo  used.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  bave  authority  not  only  to  operate 
programs  directly,  but  to  tise  other  local 
public  and  private  agencies  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  food  stamp  program.  That 
authority  should  be  invoked,  after  a  reason- 
able lime  is  afforded  for  compliance,  when 
local  ofScials  refuse  a  program,  when  local 
administrators  fail  to  comply  with  the  law, 
and  where  the  program  is  a  "token"  program 
and  fails  to  adequately  serve  those  in  need. 

PAYMENT    or    LOCAL    ADMINISTRATIVE    COSTS 

Lack  of  adequate  funds  and  trained  per- 
sonnel presently  limit  the  capacity  of  local 
welfare  offices  to  certify  and  serve  a  signifi- 
cant proportion  of  eligible  food  stamp  recipi- 
ents. The  administrative  burdens  of  every 
local  offlce  will  be  increased  as  a  result  of 
an  expanded  food  stamp  program.  The  ca- 
pacity and  capability  of  local  administrators 
may  well  determine  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  reforms  recommended  by  the  committee. 

Those  counties  that  are  unable  to  meet 
the  administrative  costs  of  the  program 
should  receive  Federal  assistance.  USDA  now 
has  authority  to  pay  all  such  costs  for  the 
commodity  distribution  prog^ram.  The  pres- 
ent Food  Stamp  Act  permits  payment  of  only 
a  portion  of  the  salaries  of  local  personnel 
used  in  certifying  nonpublic  assistance 
households  and  the  travel  costs  for  post- 
interview  field  investigations  of  such  house- 
holds. The  act  should  be  amended  to  permit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pay  the  State 
agency  up  to  the  full  administrative  cost  of 
operating  a  food  stamp  program  wherever 
the  lack  of  adequate  funds  or  personnel  are 
limiting  factors  in  the  successful  operation 
of  the  program. 

OtTRBACH,    COUNSELING,    AND    EDUCATION 

The  committee  bill  strengthens  the  pres- 
ent Food  Stamp  Act's  requirement  that  State 
agencies  enlist  the  cooperation  of  other 
agencies  to  help  participants  make  the  best 
use  of  tbeir  food  stamps.  The  bill  would  re- 
quire tiiat  the  State  plan  provide  that  the 
State  agency  "undertake  effective  action"  to 
inform  eligible  families  of  the  program  and 
insure  their  participation. 

The  lack  of  effective  outreach  is  one  of  the 
major  reasons  the  food  stamp  program  has 
failed  to  reach  a  significant  ntimber  of  low 
income  families.  While  the  committee 
amendment  may  formally  commit  the  States 
in  writing  to  Inform  households  of  the  pro- 
gram, a  stronger  mandate  is  needed. 

The  SSelect  Committee  on  Nutrition,  the 
National  Nutrition  Survey,  and  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  their  own  States  have 
found  substantial  numbers  of  families  who 
are  totally  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the 
food  stamp  program.  Many  who  have  heard 
of  food  Stamps  have  no  idea  how  to  become 
certified. 

Outreach  and  education  should  be  coupled 
together  and  in  an  intensive  effort  in  each 
State  to  assure  both  that  all  eligible  fam- 
ilies have  the  opportunity  to  participate  and 
that  they  make  the  best  use  of  the  benefits 
of  the  program. 

The  committee  bill  should  be  strengthened 
by  requiring  that  State  and  local  administer- 
ing agencies  (1)  seek  out  all  eligible  fam- 
ilies, inform  them  of  the  program,  and  assist 
them  in  becoming  certified;    (2)    enlist  the 


services  of  private  voluntary  community 
agencies  as  well  as  other  public  agencies  in 
outreach  efforts:  and  (3»  make  use  of  the 
educational  potential  of  the  local  school  sys- 
tem and  the  National  School  Lunch  Program 
to  provide  nutrition  education  and  counsel- 
ing for  all  participants. 

ISSUANCE   OP   STAMPS   THROUGH    POST    OFFICES 

Senator  Talmadge's  bill,  S  1864,  reqtures 
that  local  i>ost  offices  be  used  as  the  stamp 
issuing  agency.  Present  practice  requires  that 
stamp  recipients  either  travel  to  a  centrally 
located  county  welfare  office  or  to  a  bank  to 
purchase  their  stamps.  Bank  charges  for  this 
service  are  exorbitant  In  Los  Angeles,  for  ex- 
ample, banks  charged  63  cents  for  each  trans- 
action. Neither  banks  nor  welfare  agencies 
are  convenient  places  for  the  isstiance  of 
stamps  Nearly  every  town  and  village  in  the 
country  has  a  local  post  office.  Post  offices 
should  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  issu- 
ance of  stamps  to  certified  participants.  I 
urge  that  the  committee  bill  be  revised  to  in- 
clude this  provision. 

INCLUSION   OF   POSSESSIONS   AND   TERRITORIES    AS 
"STATES" 

Some  of  the  most  disgraceful  poverty  con- 
ditions in  the  world  exist  in  US.  possessions 
and  territories.  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Pacific  Trust  Terri- 
tories should  be  included  in  the  food  stamp 
program. 

PURPOSE    OP    THE    ACT 

By  establishing  the  cost  of  an  adequate 
diet  as  the  basis  for  determining  the  value 
of  stamps  received  by  food  stamp  program 
participants,  the  committee  bill  implicitly 
recognizes  that  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  is  to  provide  adequate  nutrition 
for  low  income  families. 

Having  reformed  the  program  and  provided 
increased  funds  to  implement  those  reforms, 
we  should  make  the  purpose  of  the  act  cor- 
respond with  our  intentions.  The  act's  pres- 
ent statement  of  policy  declares  that  the 
purpose  of  the  act  is  to  "raise  levels  of 
nutrition  among  low  income  families."  The 
statement  of  purpose  should  be  amended  to 
make  it  clear  that  Congress  intends  the  food 
stamp  program  to  provide  adequate  nutri- 
tion for  low  Income  families  and  permit  tliem 
to  purchase  an  adequate  diet. 

The  inescapable  fact  is  that  millions  of 
our  fellow  citizens  are  caught  in  the  grip  of 
malnutrition  now.  The  cost  to  our  society  in 
blighted  lives,  in  billions  of  dollars  of  lost 
manpower,  in  more  billions  of  dollars  of 
chronic  welfare  costs — these  costs  and  others 
too  vast  even  to  estimate  are  weakemng 
both  our  economy  and  our  social  fabric. 

The  food  stamp  program  was  designed  to 
help  the  poor  obtain  an  adequate  diet.  For 
most  it  has  failed.  Today,  a  poor  American 
family  has  only  one  chance  in  three  of  living 
in  a  county  where  stamps  are  distributed  and 
even  if  it  happens  to  have  the  good  fortune 
to  live  in  such  a  county,  this  family  still  has 
only  one  chance  in  six  of  actually  receiving 
any  stamps. 

We  now  have  a  unique  opportunity  to 
remedy  our  past  failures  and  put  an  end  to 
hunger  in  America.  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
respond  by  enacting  a  food  stamp  program 
that  will  close  the  gap  between  food  and  in- 
come for  millions  of  Americans  who  cannot 
afford  the  most  basic  necessitv  of  life. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.     197 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  an  amendment  to  H.R.  13270 
which  would  provide  for  an  increase  in 
the  personal  exemption  of  Federal  in- 
come tax  from  $600  to  $1,200.  I  intro- 
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duced  this  measure  this  year  on  March 
27    1969,  as  S.  1717.  Since  the  introduc- 
tion of  S.   1717.  the  House  has  passed 
its  tax  bill.  H.R.  13270;  therefore,  I  feel 
it  would  be  appropriate  if  my  bill  is  in- 
corporated   as   an    amendment    to    H  R. 
13270    Tliis  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
introduced  this  proposal;  I  have  intro- 
duced it  on  numerous  times  in  the  past 
12  vears  that  I  have  been  in  the  Senate, 
H.R.   13270  is  a  result  of  the  demand 
from  the  American  people  for  reform  of 
this  country's  system  of  taxation.  No  tax 
reform  program  will  be  complet€  unless 
it  includes  a  significant  increase  in  the 
personal   exemption.    The   present   per- 
sonal exemption  has  its  genesis  in  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1948.  Since  its  adoption 
over  21  yeais  ago,  the  personal  exemp- 
tion has  not  been  increased  despite  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  living  in  America 
has  risen  by  52.3  percent  since  1948.  The 
pei-sonal    exemption,    more    than    any 
other  provision  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  has  the  greatest  impact  on  the 
lower-   and   middle-income  taxpayer.  I 
was  disappointed  that  neither  the  House 
nor  the  President  included  an  increase 
in  the  personal  exemption  as  a  part  of 
the  tax  reform  program. 

The  personal  exemption  is  intended  to 
accomplish  three  basic  purposes:  First, 
to  exclude  from  taxation  those  individ- 
uals and  families  Aith  the  lowest  in- 
comes: second,  to  provide  all  taxpayers 
with  a  deduction  from  otherwise  tax- 
able income  for  essential  living  expenses; 
and.  third,  to  provide  an  additional  al- 
lowance to  those  taxpayers  with  de- 
pendents and  for  those  who  are  aged 
and  blind.  At  the  present  unrealistic 
amount  of  $600.  the  personal  exemption 
is  not  fulfilling  any  of  these  purposes. 

According  to  the  figures  compiled  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  a 
nonfarm  family  with  a  yearly  income  of 
$3,335  or  less  is  living  in  poverty.  This 
means  that  such  a  family  does  not  have 
the  income  necessar>'  for  a  minimum  diet 
and  must  also  go  without  many  of  the 
necessities  of  life.  Despite  its  conditions, 
such  a  family  would  have  to  pay  $46 
of  income  Ux  if  they  have  an  ad- 
justed gross  income  of  $3,335.  This 
clearly  demonstrates  that  the  present 
personal  exemption  has  failed  to  accom- 
phsh  its  purpose  of  exempting  the  poor 
from  income  taxation. 

Not  only  is  the  present  personal  ex- 
emption not  protecting  the  poor,  it  also 
is  not  providing  the  average  taxpayer 
with  a  deduction  for  the  cost  of  raising 
his  family.  During  the  years  since  1948, 
the  standard  of  living  in  America  has 
risen  greatly.  According  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  statistics,  the  cost  of  living  for  an 
urban  family  of  four  on  the  lowest  budget 
possible  would  be  $5,915.  On  a  more  mod- 
erate budget,  the  amount  required  would 
be  $9,076.  The  personal  exemptions  how- 
ever, for  a  family  this  size  would  total 
only  $2,400.  This  would  not  even  begin 
to  approach  the  amount  needed  by  such 
a  family  to  meet  the  cost  of  living  under 
the  lowest  possible  budget.  Certainly  in 
this  respect  the  present  personal  exemp- 
tion has  failed  to  accomplish  its  purpo.ie. 
•When  the  present  personal  exemption 
is  applied  to  taxpayers  with  children  in 
college,  the  need  for  an  increase  becomes 


even  more  apparent.  The  U.S.  OflQce  of 
Education  estimates  that  the  average 
charges  for  ttiition  fees,  and  room  and 
board  for  a  full-time  undergraduate  stu- 
dent in  a  public  4-year  university  for  the 
1969-70  school  year  will  total  $1,288.  In 
a  private  4-vear  university  the  charges 
are  estimated  to  be  S2.777  and  in  private 
4-year  college  they  are  $2,274.  A  college 
education  in  today's  world  is  not  a  luxury 
but  a  necessity.  Consequently,  an  in- 
crease in  the  personal  exemption  would 
greatlv  assist  the  parents  who  are  strug- 
gling to  help  their  children  prepare  for 
life  in  the  1970's. 

An  increase  in  the  personal  exemption 
for  $600  to  $1,200  is  a  necessity  if  Con- 
gress is  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  to 
the  vast  majority  of  citizens  who  are 
carrying  our  Nation's  tax  burden.  Such 
an  increase  will  also  show  that  overtaxed 
lower-  and  middle-income  taxpayers 
that  Congress  is  truly  concei-ned  about 
their  problems  and  not  just  those  of  big 
business.  We  must  not  let  the  91st  Con- 
gress be  remembered  in  histoiT  as  the 
Congress  that  turned  its  back  on  the 
needs  of  the  average  taxpayer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  197'  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


tai-y  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

The  healing  will  commence  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  room  5302,  New  Senate  Office 
Building.        

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 
AND  THE  CHILD  NUTRITION  ACT 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President.  I  an- 
nounce to  the  Senate  and  to  the  public 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  will  hold  hearings  on  all  bills 
before  it  which  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Cliild  Nutri- 
tion Act  on  September  29  and  30  These 
bills  include  S.  2152  and  S.  2548.  as  well 
as  two  House-pa.ssed  bills,  H.R.  515  and 
HR.  11651. 


/AMENDMENT  AND  EXTENSION  OF 
LAWS  RELATING  TO  HOUSING 
AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    198 

Mr.  CRANSTON  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  iS.  2864 1  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban 
development,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS OF  MAURICE  B.  MITCHELL 
AND  STEPHEN  HORN  TO  LE  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  wish  lo 
announce  that  hearings  will  be  held  by 
the  subcommittee  on  the  nominations  of 
Maurice  B.  Mitchell  and  Stephen  Horn 
to  be  members  of  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights. 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  for  Octo- 
ber 9,  1969,  at  10:30  a.m.  in  room  2228  of 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building.  Any  per- 
son who  wishes  to  testify  or  .submit 
statements  pertaining  to  these  nomina- 
tions .■should  send  the  reques.  or  pre- 
pared statement  to  the  subcommittee, 
102-B.  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  AMEND- 
MENT TO  SECTION  2'd)  OF  THE 
BANK  HOLDING  COMPANY  ACT  OF 
1956 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  S.  2569,  a  bill  to  amend  section 
3(d)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Tuesday 
aiid  Wednesday.  October  7  and  8.  1969. 
and  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in  room  5302. 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  sub- 
mit written  statements  in  connection 
with  this  hearing  should  notify  Mr.  Hugh 
H.  Smith.  Jr..  room  5300.  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C..  20510: 
telephone  225-7391. 


NOTICE   OF  HEARING  ON   NOMINA- 
TION OF  EUGENE  A.  GULLEDGE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  aimounce  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  Thursday,  September  25,  1969.  on 
the  nomination  of  Eugene  A.  Gulledge, 
of  North  Carolina,  to  be  Assistant  Secre- 


NOTICE  OF  ADDITIONAL  HEARINGS 
ON  NONJLTDICIAL  ACTIVITIES  OF 
FEDERAL  JUDGES 

Mr.  ER"VIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Separation  of  Powers  has 
been  engaged  for  more  than  a  year  in  a 
most  important  undertaking:  the  study 
of  the  delicate  and  controversial  subject 
of  nonjudicial  activities  of  Federal 
judges.  In  July  of  this  year,  the  subcom- 
mittee held  initial  healings  on  nonjudi- 
cial activities,  and  heard  testimony  from 
jurists,  university  professors.  Members 
of  Congress,  and  other  distinguished 
persons. 

I  wish  to  announce  that  the  subcom- 
mittee will  hold  additional  hearings  on 
this  subject  on  September  30  and  Oc- 
tober 1  and  2.  Once  again,  the  subcom- 
mittee will  hear  a  most  distinguished 
group  of  witnesses.  Indeed.  I  believe  it 
may  be  a  unique  circumstance  that  the 
subcommittee  will  have  before  it  in  these 
3  days  of  hearings  four  former  Associate 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  SUtes:  Justices  Reed.  Clark, 
Whittaker.  and  Goldberg.  Their  willing- 
ness voluntarily  to  appear  and  give  these 
proceedings  the  benefit  of  their  vast 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  their 
great  prestige,  attests  to  the  importance 
of  this  inquiry.  The  subcommittee  will 
hear  also  from  outsUnding  representa- 
tives of  the  academic  community,  former 
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law  clerks  to  Supreme  Court  Justices 
and  lower  Federal  judges,  and  judges  in 
the  Federal  judicial  system. 

These  hearings  are  not  intended  to 
deal  In  personalities  and  alleged  impro- 
prieties of  any  Federal  judge.  They  are 
intended  to  provide  a  forum  in  which  an 
opportunity  can  be  given  to  some  of  our 
country's  best  legal  minds,  most  learned 
scholars,  and  most  exp>erienced  judges, 
to  examine  this  problem,  by  delving  into 
its  most  complex  ramifications  and 
weighing  in  calm  deliberations  the  rights 
and  expectations  of  the  people  and  the 
individual  rights  of  the  judges  them- 
selves. Through  these  hearings,  we  expect 
to  bring  the  problem  into  perspective 
and  into  the  clear  public  view. 

The  American  people  expect  the  con- 
duct of  the  Federal  Judiciary  to  be  be- 
yond reproach.  If  even  a  few  judges 
engage  in  activities  that  do  not  meet  this 
high  standard,  then  all  are  damaged  in 
some  measure  by  the  flaws  of  a  few. 
There  could  be  no  greater  tragedy  than 
for  the  people  to  lose  respect  for  their 
judicial  system.  I  believe  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  judges  are  men 
arid  women  of  good  conscience  and  un- 
questionable ethics  who  would  welcome  a 
set  of  standards  which  could  help  guide 
their  conduct.  Such  a  set  of  standards  is 
now  sorely  lacking. 

These  hearings  have  been  long  in  the 
planning.  Indeed,  this  is  a  subject  that 
has  been  a  serious  concern  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  for  decade.s.  It  is  by 
coincidence  only,  not  by  design,  that 
these  hearings  follow  closely  the  recent 
highly  publicized  nomination  hearings. 
We  do  not  seek  sensationalism,  but  sa- 
gacity. We  do  not  seek  to  judge,  but  to 
inquire.  We  do  not  seek  to  undermine, 
but  to  understand. 

We  hope  that  understanding  will  lead 
to  a  wise  solution  to  long-standing  prob- 
lems. Whether  that  solution  is  to  be 
foimd  in  new  and  stricter  legislation  is 
something  that  we  must  carefully  con- 
sider in  the  coming  days. 

Persons  desiring  additional  informa- 
tion regarding  the  hearings  are  requested 
to  contact  the  office  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Separation  of  Powers,  room  1403, 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 


PRESIDENT    NIXONS    ADDRESS    TO 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  warmly 
congratulate  our  President  for  a  most 
effective  and  appropriate  address  to  the 
membership  of  the  United  Nations  as- 
sembled in  New  York  last  week.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  his  statement  was  a 
most  masterly  and  candid  analysis  of 
the  long-range  policy  of  this  Nation  to- 
ward steady  and  forthright  progress  for 
peace  in  the  world. 

Surely  the  President's  appeal  for  dip- 
lomatic assistance  from  that  distin- 
guished ix>dy  in  our  search  for  peace  in 
Vietnam  stated  this  coim try's  position 
clearly  and  with  a  candor  seldom  seen 
in  international  diplomatic  debate. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  his  calm 
and  deliberate  statement  of  our  quest 
for  world  peace — all  over  the  world — will 
produce  results  from  the  United  Nations 


and  from  the  individual  nations  of  the 
world. 

I  was  extremely  pleased  with  the  ur- 
gent appeal  the  President  made  for  peace 
in  the  Mideast  which  called  for  a  "bind- 
ing irrevocable  commitment"  for  those 
nations  to  live  together  in  peace. 

The  President's  analysis  of  our  quest 
for  Vietnam  peace  was  quiet,  reasoned, 
and  founded  in  a  just  and  fair  approach 
to  a  bad  situation  not  of  his  making. 

The  emphasis  has  changed.  In  the  last 
administration,  emphasis  was  on  how 
much  force  we  were  applying  or  going 
to  apply  to  make  the  enemy  accede  to 
our  display  of  our  enormous  power.  The 
emphasis  now  is  upon  realism  in  the 
search  for  just  solutions. 

We  have  shown  to  the  world  that  we 
have  offered  to  Hanoi  peace  with  honor 
and  justice  for  both  sides.  President 
Nixon  has  presented  an  equation  which 
does  not  rest  upon  simple  threats.  He  has 
articulated  a  formula  which  does  not 
rely  upon  bombast  or  ebullience.  We  are 
doing  oui"  best  to  make  clear  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Asia  and  the  world  that  we  mean 
no  harm  to  any  p>erson  anywhere  in  the 
world;  that  we  wish  to  disengage  from 
an  adversary  situation ;  that  we  hope  for 
peace:  that  we  work  for  peace;  that 
we  are  committed  to  peace;  that 
we  wait  most  anxiously  for  respon- 
sive signals;  and  that  we  do  not  only 
wait,  we  move.  And  as  we  move  through 
deescalation  we  increase  the  urgency  of 
the  signals.  And  what  about  world  opin- 
ion? Anti-American  opinion  7  or  8 
months  ago  is  swinging  around  more 
sharply  in  om-  favor  than  it  has  swung 
for  yeai-s.  This  says  a  great  deal  for  the 
American  effort  and  for  American  move- 
ment toward  the  "achievement  of  that 
true  peace  which  the  people  of  every  land 
carry  in  their  hearts  and  celebrate  in 
their  hopes." 


CONTROVERSIAL  MOTION  PIC- 
TURES ON  TELEVISION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
actress,  Lucille  Ball,  said  recently: 

A  lot  of  dirty  old  men  are  making  pictures. 
I'm  talking  about  the  people  behind  the 
scenes,  the  financial  backers.  They  are  ex- 
ploiting youth  as  much  as  they  can.  And 
they  are  doing  it  for  Just  one  reason — money. 

The  prominent  film  director,  John 
Ford,  has  observed  that  he  would  con- 
sider it  a  "mortal  sin  to  direct  the  dirty 
pictures  of  today." 

The  critic,  David  Dempsey,  wrote  in  the 
July  12  issue  of  the  Saturday  Review 
that: 

Almost  anything  goes  in  the  movies,  pro- 
fane— e?en  obscene — language  is  tolerated  as 
a  literary  right. 

These  appraisals  by  an  actress,  direc- 
tor, and  critic  of  the  current  situation  in 
much  of  the  film  industry  will  come  as  no 
surprise  to  many  Americans.  It  will  come 
as  no  surprise  to  concerned  parents  who 
are  finding  it  increasingly  difQcult  to 
locate  films  suitable  for  family  viewing. 
Anyone  who  scans  the  advertisements 
for  new  films  in  our  daily  newspapers  is 
aware  of  the  flood  of  movies  wallowing 
in  sex,  perversion,  and  pornography. 


It  has  been  said  that  movies  merely  re- 
flect our  current  morality  and  values,  but 
I  believe  they  also  stronglj'  influence  it. 
Casual  infidelity,  couples  living  together 
outside  of  marriage,  and  unnatural  per- 
sonal relationships  are  depicted  sympa- 
thetically, while  the  spiritual  values  and 
traditions  cherished  by  most  of  our  citi- 
zens are  ignored  or  not  infrequently  por- 
trayed in  a  manner  likely  to  promote 
doubts  as  to  their  credibility.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  widespread  presentation  of  such 
themes  may  well  exert  a  more  insidious 
influence  on  the  development  of  young 
people  than  the  more  discussed  shock 
films  with  graphic  scenes  of  sexual  ac- 
tivity, or  unnecessary  violence. 

But  it  Is  not  my  prime  purpose  today 
to  reflect  on  the  contribution  of  a  seg- 
ment of  the  film  industry  to  this  coun- 
try's morel  malaise.  Nor  am  I  concerned 
in  these  remarks  with  those  films  which 
until  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been 
seized  as  obscene.  I  have  previously  com- 
mented on  certain  decisions  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  which  have  effectively  pre- 
vented State  and  local  authorities  from 
suppressing  the  public  performance  of 
films  which  by  the  application  of  the 
standards  of  a  particular  community 
would  be  found  to  be  obscene.  Rather,  I 
wish  to  discuss  briefly  one  issue  which  has 
come  to  my  attention  in  connection  with 
my  legislative  responsibilities  as  chair- 
man of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary-  which  has  been  consid- 
ering legislation  providing  for  the  legal 
protection  of  motion  pictures  performed 
on  television. 

It  has  been  represented  by  the  motion 
picture  producers  and  distributors  that 
the  revenues  obtained  from  the  sale  of 
films  to  television  for  an  exclusive  first- 
rim  showing,  and  subsequently  by  re- 
peated performances  in  various  local 
markets,  are  a  significant  factor  in  deter- 
mining whether  a  particular  film  pro- 
duction i5  a  financial  success,  and  results 
in  an  adequate  profit  being  obtained.  It, 
therefore,  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
many  of  the  films  currently  being  made 
are  produced  with  the  expectation  that 
in  a  few  years  they  will  be  offered  for  sale 
to  television. 

The  film  industrj'  has  endeavored  to 
justify  the  controversial  nature  of  many 
recent  movies  by  indicating  that  the  Mo- 
tion Picture  Association  has  voluntarily 
instituted  a  system  of  film  classification. 
It  is  contended  that  by  consulting  the 
classification  of  a  film  a  parent  may 
ascertain  whether  a  particular  movie  is 
suitable  for  minors.  During  a  recent 
week,  of  the  50  top-grossing  films — even 
by  the  rather  liberal  standards  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Association  of  America 
Production  Code  and  Rating  Adminis- 
tration— only  13  motion  pictures  were 
rated  by  the  Code  and  Rating  Adn.inis- 
tration  as  acceptable  for  all  audiences, 
without  consideration  of  age  or  maturi- 
ty. Nine  motion  picttu-es  were  classified 
"M,"  which  means  that  because  of  their 
theme,  content  or  treatment,  more  ma- 
ture judgment  is  required  by  viewers, 
and  paients  should  exercise  discretion  in 
determining  whether  to  allow  their  chil- 
dren to  see  these  films.  Eleven  motion 
pictures  were  categorized  as  "R,"  which 
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means  that  because  of  their  theme,  con- 
lent  or  treatment,  they  should  not  be 
viewed  by  persons  under  16  imless  ac- 
companied by  a  parent  or  adult  guar- 
dian Eight  motion  pictures  were  classi- 
fied as  "X,"  which  means  that  because 
of  the  treatment  of  sex,  violence,  crime, 
or  profanity,  they  did  not  qualify  for  a 
code  seal,  and  are  inappropriate  for  pres- 
entation to  persons  under  16.  Classifica- 
tions for  the  remaining  nine  films  could 
not  be  obtained. 

Of  the  22  films  currently  being  per- 
formed at  the  first-run  theaters  in 
Metropolitan  Washington,  only  three 
were  classified  as  suitable  for  all  audi- 
ences. Seven  films  were  rated  "X."  six 
were  classified  as  "R."  and  three  were 
listed  as  "M."  Ratings  are  not  available 
for  three  films. 

Since  there  is  no  effective  method  to 
restrict  minors'  access  to  programs  on 
television,  there  is  a  legitimate  public 
interest  in  what  films  are  made  avail- 
able for  performance  on  television.  I 
have  noted  that  my  concern  is  shared  by 
Commissioner  Robert  E.  Lee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Commimications  Commission.  In  a 
recent  speech  before  the  Association  of 
Broadcasting  Executives  of  Texas,  he  in- 
quired : 

What  will  happen  4  or  5  years  hence  when 
the  television  rights  to  current  controversial 
movies  become  available?  My  first  reaction 
is  that  .  .  .  Im  nfraid  to  look. 

Many  of  the  most  sensational  books 
and  plays  of  today  will  be  made  into  films 
in  several  years.  Then  a  few  more  years 
later,  these  will  be  available  for  dis- 
tribution to  television.  I  shall  refer  today 
ony  to  a  few  examples  of  w^hat  we  may 
expect  to  see  on  television  imless  the 
public  is  alerted  to  this  impending  pol- 
lution of  the  public  airwaves.  But  the 
September  issue  of  McCall's  contains  an 
article  which  succinctly  summarizes  the 
nature  of  current  films.  It  states: 

In  a  majority  of  the  new  films,  naked  sex 
scenes— heterosexual,  Incestuous,  or  homo- 
sexual—are staples,  and  in  many  of  them, 
as  in  the  theater,  elements  of  sadomaso- 
chism are  present. 

The  National  Catholic  Office  for 
Motion  Pictures,  a  widely  respected  inde- 
pendent evaluator  of  films,  dui-ing  the 
first  6  months  of  1969  rated  21  films  as 
morally  objectionable  compared  to  27 
films  similarly  classified  for  all  of  1968. 
Among  the  new  breed  of  movies  that  by 
the  Motion  Picture  Association's  classi- 
fication is  not  suitable  for  performance 
on  television  is,  "The  Wild  Bunch."  Of 
this  film,  the  National  Catholic  Office 
said: 

It  raises  inescapable  questions  about  on- 
screen violence  and  "can  only  be  recom- 
mended to  a  select  audience." 

The  Ontario  Province  Censor  Board 
refused  to  permit  the  exhibition  of  this 
film  unless  the  amount  of  violence  was 
reduced.  An  advertisement  for  this  film 
flaunts  its  appeal  to  violence.  It  reads: 

If  a  look  at  the  face  of  violence  disturbe 
you,  stay  away  frcHn  The  Wild  Bunch. 

Is  this  film  to  be  sold  to  television? 

Another  much  discussed  recent  film  is 
"Medium  Cool."  According  to  a  review  of 
this  film,  it  is  noteworthy  as  the  first  film 
produced   and  distributed   by   a   major 
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American  film  company  in  which  there 
is  extensive  use  of  "gutter  language  '  and 
on-screen  frontal  nudity.  Of  this  film, 
the  National  Catholic  Office  stated  in  its 
classification  review  that — 

It  is  a  shame  the  director  chose  to  intro- 
duce total  nudity  in  one  bedroom  romp  that 
does  not  relate  in  any  discernible  way  to 
characterization  or  dramatic  progression. 

Ls  this  film  to  be  sold  to  television? 

Tlie  July  30  issue  of  Variety  contained 
a  large  two-page  adveitisement  of  the 
Commonwealth  United  Co.  One  page  of 
the  advertisement  read: 

If  your  summer  Is  suddenly  cooling  off, 
book  the  hot  ones!  Commonwealth  United 
has  three  of  them— ready,  willing  and  able 
to  heat  up  any  frigid  box  office,  right  now! 

99  Women— Lock  99  love-hungry  females 
behind  bars  and  you've  got  the  kind  of  action 
that  has  people  waiting  in  line  throughout 
the  country.  Wouldn't  you — for  the  raw 
truth  about  99  women? 

That  Gold  Day  in  the  Park— The  question 
is.  how  far  will  a  32-year-old  spinster  go  to 
pos.?ess  a  wild.  19-year-old  t)oy?  The  answer 
IS  top  box  office  excitement,  especially  from 
the  over-curious  young  set. 

Paranoia — Love  is  the  tool  that  strips  a 
jet-set  widow  bare  of  her  morals  and  her 
millions.  And  Carroll  Baker  is  the  beautiful 
plavthlng  caught  in  a  terrifying  whirlpool 
called  Paranoia.  This  one  is  money  in  the 
bank. 

The  facing  page  consists  of  three 
photographs  which  are  appropriate  to 
the  description  of  the  films.  Are  these 
movies  to  be  sold  to  television? 

Even  more  objectionable  are  various 
film  projects  currently  in  production,  or 
announced  for  future  production.  Ac- 
cording to  press  reports,  several  Arkan- 
sas college  students  and  residents  of 
Batesville.  Ark.,  hli'ed  as  extras  in  the 
filming  of  "Bloody  Mama."  walked  off  the 
job  when  the  movie  "really  started  get- 
ting gross."  One  of  the  students  is 
quoted  as  saying : 

"The  people  of  Arkansas  are  gonna  flip" 
when  they  see  the  nude  scenes  in  the  movie. 
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Will  this  film  be  sold  to  television? 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  August  6 
contains  an  article  by  Steven  M.  Love- 
lady  which  is  very  infonnative  concern- 
ing the  artistic  and  moral  standards  of 
certain  film  producers.  The  article  de- 
scribes the  current  activities  of  Robert 
Aldrich,    whose    past    productions    in- 
cluded "The  Killing  of  Sister  George," 
"Whatever  Happened  to  Baby  Jane,"  and 
"The  Dirty  Dozen."  Mr.  Aldrich  says  he 
is  spending   $75,000  to  produce  a  pilot 
film  designed  to  attract  the  $2 '2  million 
lie  needs  to  produce  his  next  film  which 
he  has  titled,  "The  Greatest  Mother  of 
em  All."  Mr.  Aldrich's  pilot  film,   ac- 
cording   to    Tlie    Wall    Street    Journal 
article,  will  be  filled  "with  provocative 
bedroom   scenes"    intended    to    interest 
investors  to  commit  f  imds  to  the  produc- 
tion. Will  this  film  be  sold  to  television? 
Don  Maclean,  the  erudite  writer  of  the 
Washington  Daily  News,  in  his  column  of 
August  1.  has  some  interesting  observa- 
tions on  trends  in  the  movie  industry. 
•While  in  Paris,  he  witnessed  the  filming 
of  Henr>'  Miller's  "Tropic  of  Cancer'  and 
met   the   producer,   Joseph   Stnck.   Mr. 
Maclean  wrote  that  he  told  Mr.  Strick 
that  "I  was  30  before  I  thought  I  was 
mature  enough  to  read  the  book  and  I 


doubted  if  I'd  ever  be  old  enough  to  see 
the  movie.  Mr.  Strick  said  that  I  was  be- 
ing hopelessly  provincial  and  that  movies 
are  changing.  I  said.  Maybe  movies  are 
changing,  but  people  aren't.  'Whatever 
happened  to  cheerful  movies,  with  happy 
folks  dancing  and  smging?'  " 

Mr.  Strick  told  Maclean: 

Do  you  realize  that  Tropic  of  Cancer  was 
the  most  banned  book  of  all  time?  For  years 
it  couldn't  even  be  sold  in  the  United  States. 
And  now.  we  are  making  it  Into  a  movie  .  . 
that  Is  how  far  we've  come! 

Will  movies  such  as  the  "Tropic  of 
Cancer,"  '  Myra  Breckenridge.'  and 
•Portnoy's  Complaint "  be  sold  to  tele- 
vision? 

It  is  contended  that  these  films  rep- 
resent artistic  merit  and  that  those  of  us 
who  live  west  of  the  Hudson  River  do 
not  have  sufficient  perception  to  appre- 
ciate the  contributions  made  by  the  pro- 
ducers of  these  films.  The  complete  in- 
validity of  this  argument  was  revealed 
recently  in  connection  with  the  much 
publicized  book.  "Naked  Came  the 
Stranger."  As  an  elaborate  literary  hoax, 
25  writers  imdertook  to  write  the  most 
erotic  novel  that  they  could  devise.  All 
excellent  writing  was  carefully  and  pur- 
posely eliminated  from  the  work.  Yet, 
according  to  the  Associated  Press,  this 
book  with  its  "unremitting  emphasis  on 
sex'  sufficiently  interested  18  motion  pic- 
ture companies  that  they  were  seeking 
the  rights  to  produce  a  movie  based  on 
the  novel.  Many  of  these  films  clearly 
seek  to  exploit  sex  and  violence,  for  com- 
mercial puiTX)ses. 

The  noted  British  jotunaUst  and 
former  editor  of  Pimch.  Malcolm  Mug- 
geridge  discussed  current  trends  in  the 
arts  in  an  address  recently  at  the  Edin- 
burgh Festival.  He  said,  in  part: 

Let  a  collection  of  "yahoos  but  take  off  their 
clothes,  cavort  about  the  stage  and  yell  ob- 
scenities, and  a  great  breakthrough  in  dra- 
matic art  is  announced  and  applauded.  There 
is  no  need  to  be  mesmerized  by  the  motley 
procession  of  wTiters,  critics,  crazed  clerics 
and  other  miscellaneous  intelligentsia  pre- 
pared at  the  drop  of  a  hat  to  announce  the 
latest  outpouring  of  substandard  smut  an 
essential  contribution  of  contemporary  let- 
ters. 


The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  Mr.  Pastore)  has  made 
an  outstanding  contribution  in  his  ef- 
fort to  eliminate  excessive  sex  and  vio- 
lence in  the  programs  which  are  spe- 
cifically produced  for  showing  on  tele- 
vision. For  this,  he  has  been  ridiculed  in 
certain  quarters.  But  I  was  pleased  to 
learn  that  President  Nixon  has  person- 
ally congratulated  Senator  Pastore  for 
his  efforts. 

In  matters  of  censorship,  there  is  ever 
present  the  necessity  for  a  delicate  bal- 
ancing of  interests.  Merely  because  cer- 
tain works  may  offend  particular  tastes 
or  sensibilities  is  no  justification  by  it- 
self for  their  suppression.  No  such  bal- 
ancing of  interests  is  presented  by  the 
problem  which  I  am  discussing  today. 
Those  who  wish  to  patronize  and  see 
these  films  have  the  opportunity  to  do 
.so  in  a  motion  picture  theater.  Therefore, 
it  carmot  be  contended  that  the  exhibi- 
tion of  these  films  on  television  is  neces- 
sAxy  in  order  to  make  them  available  to 
the  pubhc. 
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There  are  those  who  will  contend  that 
television  programing  will  be  quite  banal 
if  it  is  at  a  level  suitable  for  viewing  by 
children.  Let  there  be  no  doubt  as  to  my 
view  of  this  matter.  Television  stations 
make  use  of  the  public  airwaves  and  op- 
erate in  the  public  interest.  No  pro- 
grams performed  on  television  should 
be  harmful  to  children.  My  colleagues 
will  recall  the  recent  developments  con- 
corning  the  cancellation  of  cigarette  ad- 
vertising on  television.  The  justification 
advanced  for  the  elimination  of  such  ad- 
vertising has  been  that  television  un- 
avoidably reaches  a  large  number  of 
children.  Likewise  with  respect  to  pro- 
graming, there  is  no  effective  means  of 
restricting  what  programs  are  viewed  by 
children. 

The  responsibility  of  the  television  in- 
dustry was  effectively  expressed  re- 
cently by  Richard  W.  Jenclcs,  president 
of  the  CBS  Broadcast  Group.  Mr.  Jenclcs 
said: 

Television  clearly  has  a  responsibility  in 
matters  of  taste  different  from  that  of  any 
other  medium. 

He  said : 

Television  has  a  duty  to  exercise  editorial 
Judgment  according  to  standards  of  some 
sort. 

He  indicated  that  the  exercise  of  that 
function  does  not  involve  censorship  in 
any  first  amendment  sense  and  tliat 
those  who  apply  that  word  merely  con- 
fuse the  issue. 

It  is  appropriate  to  recall  the  fii'st 
paragraph  of  the  Preamble  to  the  Tele- 
vision Code  of  tlie  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters : 

Television  Is  seen  and  heard  in  every  type 
of  American  home.  These  homes  include 
children  and  adults  of  all  ages,  embrace  all 
races  and  all  varieties  of  religious  faith,  and 
reach  those  of  every  educational  background. 
It  IS  the  responsibility  of  television  to  bear 
constantly  in  mind  that  the  audience  Is  pri- 
marily a  home  audience,  and  consequently 
that  televisions  relationship  to  the  vievirers 
is  that  between  guest  and  host. 

Television,  therefore,  is  a  guest  in  our 
homes  and  a  guest  has  the  responsibility 
to  practice  good  manners. 

The  classification  of  films  today  ap- 
parently is  being  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  overall  impact  or  theme  of  a  film. 
Therefore,  the  elimination  of  a  few  lines 
of  dialog  or  the  deletion  of  a  few  min- 
utes of  the  film  woiild  not  change  the 
unsuitability  of  these  films  for  slaowing 
on  television, 

I  am  preparing  a  questionnaire  to  be 
sent  to  the  leading  motion  picture  pro- 
ducers, and  the  Motion  Picture  Associa- 
tion inquiring  as  to  whether  they  con- 
template offering  for  sale  to  television 
those  films  which  have  been  classified  as 
unsuitable  for  viewing  by  minors.  I  am 
also  sending  a  questionnaire  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters,  the 
National  Cable  Television  Association, 
the  networlts,  and  every  commercial 
UHP  and  VHP  station  inquiring  whether 
they  believe  that  the  showing  on  televi- 
sion of  a  film  which  has  been  classified  as 
not  suitable  for  viewing  by  minors  would 
be  consistent  with  their  responsibility  to 
act  in  the  public  interest.  I  shall  at  a 
later  date  report  to  the  Senate  concern- 
ing the  responses  to  the  questionnaires 


that  I  have  received.  The  Congress  may 
then  consider  whether  any  legislative 
action  will  be  necessaiy. 

In  the  meantime,  I  invite  concerned 
parents  and  all  Americans  who  value 
decency  and  reject  cultural  decadence  to 
raise  their  voice  in  protest  against  the 
possibility  of  the  airwaves  being  pol- 
luted. We  talked  frequently  about  air  pol- 
lution or  water  pollution  but  as  one  of 
the  candidates  for  Mayor  of  New  York 
City  has  commended  recently,  "moral 
pollution"  is  a  considerably  greater  dan- 
ger to  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  as  soon  as  I  have  these 
questionnaires  returned  to  me  and  have 
them  evaluated,  I  shall  make  a  further 
report  to  the  Senate  on  this  matter 
wliich  I  consider  to  be  of  great  impor- 
tance. 


NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS 
CONGRESS  SUPPORTS  A  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE WATER  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
early  days  of  this  century,  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  lias  been 
a  prime  leader  in  the  movement  to  de- 
velop and  conserve  the  Nation's  water 
resources.  This  nonprofit  and  nonparti- 
san organization,  whose  membership  in- 
cludes public  and  private  groups  as  well 
as  individuals  representing  all  sections 
of  the  country,  has  earned  widespread 
respect  and  confidence  for  its  dedicated 
service  to  the  general  welfare.  All  aspects 
of  water  resources  development — flood 
control,  irrigation,  reclamation,  naviga- 
tion, water  quality,  .saline  water  research, 
pollution  and  recreation — have  long  been 
advocated  by  and  received  its  careful 
attention. 

Becaiise  of  its  devotion  to  and  position 
of  leadership  in  this  field,  I  was  veiT  in- 
terested in  a  statement  which  the  chair- 
man of  the  resolutions  committee  of  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
William  J.  Hull,  presented  on  September 
10  to  the  Water  Resources  Coimcil.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Mr,  Hull  correctly 
pointed  out  the  "imperative  need  for  an 
accelerated  program  of  comprehensive 
water  resource  development"  and  ex- 
pressed serious  doubts  about  the  value  of 
"increasingly  restrictive  criteria  for 
project  evaluation. ' 

Mr.  Hull  subscribes  to  a  broader  con- 
cept of  benefits  for  use  in  project  evalua- 
tion and  argues  that  most  water  re- 
sources projects  produce  valuable  and 
measureble  benefits  which  are  often 
overlooked  and  not  properly  credited  as 
byproducts.  Furthermore,  he  calls  on 
Congress  to  determine  national  water  re- 
source goals  and  objectives  aiccording  to 
value  judgments  not  based  solely  on  eco- 
nomic factors.  He  also  suggests  that 
careful  consideration  must  be  given  to 
authorization  of  programs  on  a  river  ba- 
sin approach  rather  than  a  project-by- 
project  basis,  and  raises  questions  about 
the  interest-discount  rate  system  for 
project  evaluation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Hull  for  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Sup- 
ports A  Comprehensive  Water  Resources 
Development   Program 

(By  William  J.Hull) 

My  name  is  William  J,  Hull.  I  reside  in 
Washington.  DC  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Res- 
olutions Committee  of  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress  and  in  that  capacity 
I  have  the  honor  to  present  this  statement  in 
its  behalf. 

This  Congress,  founded  in  1901.  has  been 
dedicated  throughout  its  existence  to  the 
full  development  of  the  water  and  related 
land  resources  of  the  Nation  Its  central  con- 
viction is  that  such  development  is  a  posi- 
tive force  for  economic  growth  and  human 
welfare. 

The  1968  Summary  Report  of  the  Water 
Resources  Council  entitled.  "Tlie  Nation's 
Water  Resources",  as  well  as  other  recent 
studies,  underscores  the  imperative  need  for 
an  accelerated  program  of  comprehensive 
water  resovirce  development  to  meet  the  ris- 
ing waver  requirements  of  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing population  and  an  expanding  economy. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  the  declining 
trend  in  the  rate  of  federal  Investment  In 
water  resource  development  and  the  recent 
tendency  toward  increasingly  restrictive  cri- 
teria for  project  evaluation  have  been  oc- 
casions for  grave  concern.  Retardation  of  the 
program  is,  in  our  view,  directly  contrary  to 
the  national  Interest.  The  Task  Force  Report 
of  June  1669  on  Procedures  /or  Evaluation 
of  Water  and  Related  Land  Resources  Proj- 
ects, constitutes,  we  beheve,  a  desirable  first 
step  in  the  direction  of  giving  proper  weight 
to  those  beneficial  effects  of  water  resource 
development  which  are  not  reflected  in  the 
values  derived-  by  the  economic  procedures 
presently  in  effect. 

Our  commenu  with  respect  to  the  Task 
Force  Report  are,  accordingly,  presented  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  provide  additional 
emphasis  where  that  seems  indicated  or  sug- 
gest supplemental  considerations  designed 
to  assist  in  making  the  Task  Force  protx->sals 
more  effective. 

1.  The  Task  FVsrce  proposals  would  realis- 
tically broaden  the  concept  of  benefits  to  be 
considered  in  project  evaluation,  classifying 
them  in  accordance  with  designated  national 
interest  objectives.  This  is  fully  consistent 
witli  the  intent  of  Congress  as  evidenced  by 
the  report  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  on  H.R.  ill!  which 
with  amendments  became  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1965.  where  the  fol- 
lowing comment  appears: 

"Thus,  we  must  plan  the  use  of  our  na- 
tions water  supplies  to  provide  maxirrium 
benefits  to  all  purposes  .  .  .  controlling  floods 
and  preventing  pollution,  providing  water  for 
irrigation,  iissisting  navigation,  providing  hy- 
droelectric power  .and  energy,  and  providing 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities  and  fish 
and  wildlife  conservation  and  enhancement." 
House  Report  No.  169,  89th  Congress,  1st  Ses- 
sion (Emphasis  Supplied) . 

The  actual  experience  accumulated  over 
many  years  as  to  benefits  resulting  from  the 
Nations  water  resource  development  pro- 
gram provides  the  most  convincing  evidence 
of  the  propriety  of  a  more  inclusive  approach 
to  benefit  determination.  Thus,  improved 
navigation  facilities,  adequate  irrigation, 
flood  control  and  water  supply  provide  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  new  Investment  in  job 
producing  Industrial  and  processing  plants — 
a  benefit  omitted  from  consideration  In  tra- 
ditional evaluation  procedures.  Data  com- 
piled by  the  American  Waterway  Operators, 
Inc.,  disclose  that  since  1952  about  $131  bil- 
lion has  been  invested  in  industrial  produc- 
tion and  related  facilities  at  waterside  loca- 
tions in  the  United  States.  Commenting  on 
this  record.  Lt,  General  William  P.  Cassidy, 
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then  Chief  of  Engineers.  US  Army,  in  testi- 
mony in  March  1968  before  the  Public  Works 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 

stated : 

"Comparably,  the  Nation's  total  capital  in- 
vestment in  all  navigation  work  to  date — for 
harbors,  inland  waterways  and  the  naviga- 
tion share  of  multiple-purpose  developments 
Is  less  than  $5  billion  This  represents  on  In- 
vestment ratio  of  more  than  26  to  1,  and  the 
result  has  been  more  Jobs  for  more  people 
while  reducing  the  cost  of  goods  and  services 
to  consumers." 

"It  is  a  program  in  our  Nations  welfare 
where  the  direct  benefits  exceed  the  direct 
costs,  and  where  the  Indirect  l>enefits  from 
the  public  investment  multiply  the  economic 
values  many  times." 

Similarly'  in  the  field  of  flood  control,  in 
accordance  with  traditional  analysis,  projects 
costing  $5  4  billion  have  resulted  in  direct 
benefits  of  SI 8  billion  in  the  form  of  property 
damage  averted — or  a  favorable  ratio  of  more 
than  three  to  one.  But  these  computations 
take  no  account  of  the  enormous  values  in- 
volved in  prevention  of  losses  of  income  and 
production  during  periods  of  inundation, 
nor  do  they  recognize  the  contribution  of 
flood  protection  to  economic  development, 
quite  apart  from  Its  Incalculable  benefits 
in  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the  saving 
of  human  life. 

It  is  respectfully  urged,  therefore,  that  a 
survey  be  undertaken  to  determine,  insofar 
as  practicable,  types  and  quantities  of  bene- 
fits derived  and  costs  incurred  with  respect 
to  representative  existing  projects  and  that 
such  data,  adjusted  to  reflect  altered  circum- 
stances, be  employed  as  an  index  in  evaluat- 
ing comparable  new  projects.  Such  procedure 
should  help  to  assure  that  all  benefits  are 
realistically  considered.  It  should  also  re- 
duce in  some  measure  the  margin  of  error 
m  estimating  and  at  the  same  lime  simplify 
the  work  of  the  field  personnel  in  charge  of 
the  study. 

2.  A  single  purpose  water  resource  project 
is  an  extreme  rarity.  Nearly  all  projects,  even 
though  Justified  and  approved  for  a  single 
purpose,  actually  serve  other  purposes  or 
contribute  to  other  resource  objectives.  For 
example,  in  the  context  of  comprehensive 
development,  significant  benefits  may  prop- 
erly be  assigned  to  navigation  improvements 
for  their  contribution  to  flood  protection, 
water  supply,  soil  conservation,  or  recreation. 
Thus,  the  navigation  dams  on  the  Ohio,  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  and  many  other  rivers 
provide  stable  pools  for  water  supply  upon 
which  countless  communities  and  industries 
depend  and  without  which  economic  and 
population  growah  potential  in  the  affected 
regions  would  have  been  sharply  curtailed. 
The  pools  created  by  these  'navigation" 
dams  also  perform  a  major  public  service  in 
recharging  underground  aquifers  and  these 
same  pools  provide  artificial  lakes  used  by 
millions  of  citizens  for  recreational  purposes. 
Again,  bank  stabilization  programs  which 
provide  stable  channels  for  navigation  con- 
tribute directly  to  soil  conservation  and  flood 
protection. 

Upstream  reservoirs  often  include  low- 
flow  augmentation  features  which  permit 
releases  in  dry  weather.  These  reservoirs, 
some  of  which  were  constructed  primarily 
on  the  basis  of  navigation  values,  not  only 
enhance  water  supply  for  downstream  com- 
munities and  industries,  but  they  contribute 
importantly  to  pollution  control  through 
flushing  and  dilution  of  wastes,  as  well  as 
to  navigation  through  maintenance  of  water 
levels.  For  example,  during  the  drought  of 
1963,  for  a  period  of  time,  over  50  percent  of 
the  flow  of  the  lower  Ohio  River  was  provided 
^)y  releases  from  upstream  reservoirs.  Simi- 
larly, a  flood  control  reservoir  may  contribute 
to  liavigation  by  reducing  flood  heights  and 
regulating  rates  of  flow  and  provide,  in  ad- 
dition, important  benefits  to  recireatlon  and 
fish   and   wildlife   enhancement. 
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The  Individual  water  resource  project, 
when  viewed  In  Isolation,  tends  to  be  con- 
ceived as  a  "single-purpose  '  undertaking,  and 
recognition  of  its  multiple  public  values  and 
benefits  is  correspondingly  fragmentary.  But, 
the  recognized  public  values  and  benefits  of 
the  same  project,  when  regarded  as  an 
element  In  a  comprehensive  basin-wide  pro- 
gram, are  material. y  broadened  Properly 
conceived,  the  several  projects  of  a  compre- 
hensive program  will  mutually  supfwrt  and 
enhance  the  values  of  the  other  projects  and 
the  whole  may  be  greater  than  the  sum  of 
its  parts.  Thus,  a  navigation  lock  and  dam 
may  eliminate  a  bottleneck  on  a  river  system 
which  will  permit  projects  previously  con- 
structed on  the  system  to  render  greater 
ser\ice.  Clearly,  any  new  project  constituting 
an  element  ina  development  program  should 
be  credited  with  any  benefits  (not  therefore 
considered)  which  Its  construction  enables 
previously  constructed  elements  to  bestow. 
Failure  to  do  so  would  result  in  understate- 
ment of  the  values  of  the  entire  program. 

We  earnestly  commend  to  the  Council, 
therefore,  the  importance  of  counting  nil 
benefits,  whether  or  not  directly  related  to 
nuthorlzed  project  purposes,  as  proposed  by 
the  Task  Force,  and  of  recognizing  the  add- 
ed values  attributable  to  particular  projects 
as  elements  in  a  comprehensive  program. 

3.  In  proposing  four  very  broad  categories 
of  naUonal  objectives,  the  Task  Force  has 
properly  recognized  that  "the  details  of  these 
objectives  are  continually  changing  as  na- 
tional goals  are  defined  "  and  that  indeed 
"new  objectives  might  emerge"  The  effects 
of  water  resource  development  would  be 
classified  as  benefits  or  costs  as  they  con- 
tribute to  or  obstruct  tlie  attainment  of 
stated  national  objectives.  We  think  it  Is 
clear  that  economic  analysis  cannot  define 
national  goals  or  objectives.  The  science  can 
assist  In  predicting  the  consequences  of  cer- 
tain policies  and  programs  and  in  that  sense 
it  can  contribute  to  the  choice  of  policy.  But 
the  selection  of  goals  and  objectives  involves 
Judgments  of  value  preeminently  political  in 
character  and.  consequently,  within  the  leg- 
islative province  reserved  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  Congress  See  Oklahoma  v.  Atkin- 
son. 313  U.S.  508.  527 

By  its  own  inherent  logic,  therefore,  the 
Task  Force  report  implicitly  calls  for  a  Con- 
gressional determination  of  water  resource 
objectives.  The  four  general  categories  of 
objectives  proposed  would  apparently  include 
numerous  specific  goals  apart  from,  or  in  ad- 
dition to,  heightened  efficiency  or  growth  of 
the  national  economy.  They  would  include, 
fully  as  much,  such  goals  as  the  promotion 
of  public  health,  the  national  defense,  the 
balance  of  pavments,  improved  population 
distribution,  the  relief  of  poverty,  regional 
rehabilitation,  community  security  against 
natural  disasters,  and  the  preservation  cf 
scenic,  historic,  and  other  environmental 
values.  Because  these,  and  other  public  in- 
terest objectives  of  which  these  are  only  ex- 
amples, involve  broad  Issues  of  public  policy 
which  are  essentially  legislative  in  charac- 
ter, a  Congressional  determination,  having 
the  force  and  authority  of  legislative  en- 
actment, is  essential  to  give  effect  to  the 
four  general  categories  of  national  Interest 
proposed  by  the  Task  Force. 

We  trust  that  the  Task  Force  will  proceed 
with  more  precise  and  detailed  definition  of 
the  public  interest  objectives  represented  by 
the  four  categories  it  has  so  suitably  desig- 
nated and  that  procedures  will  be  developed 
for  Identifying,  evaluating,  and  weighing 
these  objectives  in  their  hearing  on  par- 
ticular programs  and  projects.  But,  beyond 
this,  we  most  earnestly  urge  that  identifica- 
tions, standards,  and  procedures,  so  refined, 
b  ■  submitted  to  the  proper  committees  of  the 
Congress  with  the  recommendation  that,  in 
whatever  form  the  Congress  may  choose  to 
modify  them,  they  be  given  the  force  and  au- 
thority or  statutory  enactment.   Such  Con- 


gresslonal  action  would  be  highly  consistent 
with  past  Congressional  practice  In  this  field. 
For,  over  many  generations.  Congress  has 
utilized  waterwa-  improvement  and.  in  later 
years,  water  resource  development  as  an  in- 
stru.Tient  for  the  attainment  of  a  variety  of 
national  pyolicy  goals.  The  results  of  Con- 
gressional practice  In  this  regard  have  been 
summed  up  as  follows: 

"Water  resources  development  has  been 
undertaken  to  provide  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  time  of  depression,  to  raise  living 
standards  in  depressed  areas,  and  to  foster 
the  settlement  of  underdeveloped  regions 
In  brief  it  Is  evident  that  water  resources 
development  has  been  viewed  as  one  means 
of  helping  to  provide  the  economic  oppor- 
tunity, so  security  and  personal  freedom  ac- 
cepted as  among  the  goals  of  our  democratic 
society."  ' 

Examples  of  Congressional  practice  are 
scattered  through  River  and  Harbor  Acts  and 
other  legislation  over  the  years.  Tliere  is  lack- 
ing any  unified,  clear-cut  definition  of  Con- 
gressional policy  with  regard  to  the  national 
objectives  to  be  served  by  water  resource  de- 
velopment. Such  a  definition,  more  precise 
and  detailed,  would  give  point  and  direction 
to  the  comprehensive  benefit  evaltiatlon  tech- 
nique proposed  by  the  Task  Force  It  would 
assist  materially  in  eliminating  existing  am- 
biquity  and  confusion  as  to  the  proper  role 
of  water  resource  development  in  relation  to 
other  national  programs — transportation  and 
agriculture,  for  example  By  this  means,  also. 
Congress  could  be  reasonably  assured  of  in- 
formation and  expert  comment  on  the  great 
issues  of  national  policy  involved  in  author- 
izing and  funding  our  water  resources  pro- 
grams. Even  more  Important,  the  pxiblic  could 
confidently  expect  that  the  fulfillment  of  our 
growing  water  needs  would  not  be  frustrated 
by  unduly  restrictive  standards  or  inade- 
quate attention  to  all  pertinent  factors. 

We,  therefore,  respectfully  urge  the  Coun- 
cil to  consider  most  seriously  the  poBSiblllty 
of  recommending  to  the  Congress  enactment 
of  legislation  defining  water  resource  objec- 
tives more  explicitly  in  terms  pursuant  to  the 
four  categories  proposed.  We  believe  that  such 
legislative  statement  of  objectives  should  re- 
flect the  urgent  national  need  for  acceler- 
ated comprehensive  development  to  provide 
for  water  requirements  for  all  purposes  and 
to  assist  In  dealing  with  other  national  prob- 
lems of  pressing  concern. 

4.  While  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act 
accepts  the  principle  of  a  river  basin  approach 
to  water  resource  planning,  it  appears  to  con- 
template no  change  In  existing  procedures 
under  which  Improvements  are  authorized, 
primarily  on  a  proJect-by-proJect  basis.  There 
are.  of  course,  numerous  and  recent  examples 
of  Congressional  authorization  cf  basln-wlde 
programs.  But.  by  and  large,  authorization  re- 
lates to  individual  projects.  This  procedure 
has  been  both  severely  criticized  and  elo- 
quently defended.  President  Truman's  Com- 
mission on  Water  Resources  Policy  in  its  1950 
Report  entitled,  A  Water  Policy  for  the  Amer- 
icon  People,  vigorously  urged  basin  program 
authorization  in  these  words: 

"Congress  Ehould  direct  the  responsible 
Federal  agencies  to  submit  new  proposals  for 
water  resources  development  to  Congress  only 
in  the  form  of  basin  programs  which  deal 
with  entire  basins  as  units  and  which  take 
into  account  all  relevant  purposes  in  water 
and  land  development.  This  multiple-purpose 
basin   approach   should  apply    to   the  whole 


'-  Article:  National  Water  Policy  Issttes,  Ir- 
vin  K  Fox.  Law  and  Contemporary  Problems. 
Water  Resources.  Duke  University.  Summer 
1957.  See  also.  The  Ongin  and  Development 
Of  the  Waterways  Policy  of  the  United.  States. 
p.  47,  published  by  the  National  Waterways 
Conference  (1967)'.  For  a  recent  example, 
note  Section  206(a).  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965. 
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process  by  which  water  resources  projects 
move  from  the  survey  to  the  authorization 
and  appropriation  stages.  Ic  would  enable 
Congress  and  the  people  concerned  to  have  a 
clear  picture  of  the  entire  program  for  each 
basin  and  its  relation  to  the  economic  and  so- 
cial development  of  the  region  and  the  Na- 
tion " 

Because  of  our  concern  for  accelerated, 
comprehensive  development  of  the  Nation's 
water  resources  and  grrowing  evidence  that 
the  individual  project  approach  tends  to  frag- 
ment evaluation  standards  in  a  manner  in- 
jurious to  broader  program  objectives,  we 
respectfully  suggest  that  the  Council  review 
and  evaluate  this  issue,  maicing  recommenda- 
tions to  the  cognizant  committees  of  Con- 
gress if  and  when  appropriate. 

5  The  question  of  the  interest-discount 
rate  for  use  In  project  evaluation  continues 
to  be  agitated  by  those  who  favor  the  so- 
called  'opportunity  cost  "  principle  of  dis- 
count rate  determination.  While  the  matter 
is  not  strictly  germane  to  these  hearings,  it  is 
evident  that  an  interest-discount  rate  at  such 
levels — say  7-15  *"; — would  largely  nullify  the 
constructive  effects  of  the  principles  of  cost 
and  benefit  analysis  proposed  by  the  Task 
Force.  The  opportunity  cost  principle — as 
some  recent  advocates  propose  to  apply  it — 
constltutes"B  false  analogy  of  investment  in 
conmierci«t- undertaking  with  Federal  in- 
vestment designed  to  conserve  and  develop 
natural  resources  for  the  benefit  of  future 
generations  and  to  serve  the  broadest  objec- 
tives of  national  policy  Government  should 
certainly  not  put  itself  in  the  position  of 
giving  the  same  weight  to  the  production  of 
luxury  items  as  it  gives  to  the  provision 
of  schools,  highways,  resource  developments, 
and  all  the  other  undertaking  by  which  it 
meets  the  fundamental  needs  of  its  citizens. 
This  would  constitute  an  abdication  by  the 
Federal  government  from  its  essential  pub- 
lic Interest  responsibilities.  We  earnestly 
recommend  unconditional  rejection  of  this 
opportunity  cost  approach  as  a  basis  for 
deternrunation  of  the  interest-discount  rate 
In  Federal  water  resource  project  evaluation. 

We  believe,  further,  that  any  market  rate 
of  interest  on  long-term  debt  which  may  be 
used  as  a  standard  for  determination  of  the 
Interest-discount  rate  is  subject  to  a  seri- 
ous defect.  Future  continued  inflation  in  the 
general  price  level  is  a  common  expectation 
in  the  private  investment  markets.  This  ex- 
pectation means  that  investors  in  long-term 
securities  contemplate  the  high  probability 
of  eventual  collection  at  maturity  in  dollars 
of  substantially  reduced  purchasing  power. 
The  rate  of  interest  exacted  in  the  market  is 
consequently  higher  to  illow  for  this  disad- 
vantage. 

By  contrast,  the  projection  oi  future  bene- 
fits attributable  to  a  water  resource  project 
is  in  dollars  of  constant  purchasing  power  as 
of  the  date  of  the  evaluation.  F\iture  in- 
flation, as  it  will  expand  the  dollar  value  of 
benefits,  has  already  been  excluded  from  the 
estimates.  To  reduce  the  estimated  benefits 
still  further  with  the  market  rate  of  interest 
on  long-term  securities,  therefore,  is.  in  some 
measure,  to  doubly  deflate  project  benefits 
with  respect  to  expectation  of  future  infla- 
tion. 

We  commend  to  the  Council's  favorable 
consideration,  the  analysis  and  recommenda- 
tion of  a  rate  of  return  approach  by  Profes- 
sor Marvin  J.  Barloon  of  Case  Western  Re- 
serve University  at  the  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
hearing  on  August  22. 

Again,  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  expresses  its  sincere  commendation 
of  the  Task  Force  Report  as  a  highly  con- 
structive step  toward  improved  project  eval- 
uation. We  Invite  the  full  and  careful  con- 
sideration of  this  Council  to  our  comments 
and  recommendations.  We  are  grateful  for 
this  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  issues  which 
so  vitally  affect  the  future  of  our  country. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  FOOTWEAR  WORK- 
ERS OP  UNITED  STATES 

Mis.  smith  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
on  Tuesday  morning  the  case  of  the  be- 
leaguered domestic  footwear  workers 
and  industry  suffering  from  foreign  foot- 
wear impoi'ts  will  be  carried  directly  to 
the  President  at  the  White  House  by 
Members  of  Congress  and  representatives 
of  the  footwear  manufacturers  and 
workers. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  for  the  amazing  unity  that  they 
have  displayed  in  fighting  for  the  foot- 
wear workers  of  our  Nation.  Never  be- 
fore have  so  many  responded  so  well.  For 
72  Senators  have  signed  the  petition  that 
I  circulated  requesting  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  take  steps  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  principal  foreign 
supplying  nations  directed  toward  the 
establishment  of  voluntary  import  lim- 
itations so  that  both  now  and  in  the  fu- 
ture the  shoe  manufacturing  industry  of 
the  United  States  may  continue  as  a 
healthy  and  viable  segment  of  our 
economy. 

This  is  a  truly  remarkable  outpouring 
of  championing  for  the  shoe  workers  and 
industry  for  such  support  of  them  has 
thus  been  registered  not  only  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Senate  but  as 
well  by  Senators  from  43  of  our  50  States. 
Only  six  Senators  refused  to  sign  the 
petition^and  only  22  Senators  failed  to 
make  any  response — and  only  seven 
States  are  not  represented  on  the  peti- 
tion. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  signers  of 
the  petition  for  the  shoe  workers  and 
industry : 

Margaret  Chase  Smith.  George  D.  Aiken, 
James  B.  Allen,  Clinton  P,  Anderson,  How- 
ard H.  Baker.  Jr..  Wallace  P.  Bennett,  Alan 
Bible.  J.  Caleb  Boggs,  Edward  W    Brooke. 

Harry  P  Bj-rd,  Jr  ,  Robert  C.  B>Td,  How- 
ard W.  Cannon,  Clifford  P.  Case.  Frank 
Church.  Marlow  W.  Cook.  Norris  Cotton.  Carl 
T.  Curtis,  Everett  M.  Dlrksen. 

Thomas  J.  Dodd.  Robert  Dole,  Peter  H. 
Dominick,  Thomas  F.  Eagleton.  James  O. 
Eastland.  Allen  J.  EUender,  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
Paul   J    Pannin.  J.   W.  Fulbright. 

Barry  Goldwater.  Edward  J.  Gurney, 
Clifford  P.  Hansen,  Vance  Hartke.  Spessard  L. 
Holland.  Ernest  P.  Hollings.  Roman  L. 
Hruska.  Daniel  K,  Inouye,  Henry  M.  Jackson. 

B.  Everett  Jordan,  Len  B.  Jordan.  Edward 
M.  Kennedy.  Warren  G.  Magnuson.  Charles 
McC.  Mathias.  Jr..  John  L.  McClellan, 
Thomas  J.  Mclntyre,  Joseph  M.  Montoya, 
Frank  E.  Moss. 

Karl  E.  Mundt.  George  Murphy.  Edmund 
S.  Muskie,  Gaylord  Nelson,  John  O.  Pastore. 
James  B.  Pearson.  Claiborne  Pell,  Winston  L. 
Prouty.  William  Proxmire. 

Jennings  Randolph.  Abraham  RibicofT. 
Richard  B.  Russell.  William  B.  Saxbe.  Rich- 
ard S.  Schweiker.  Hugh  Scott,  John  Spark- 
man,  William  B.  Sf>ong,  Jr.,  John  Stennis. 

Ted  Stevens,  Stuart  Symington,  Herman  E. 
Talmadge,  Strom  Thurmond.  John  G. 
Tower,  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr..  Ralph  Yar- 
borough,  Milton  R.  Young. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  language  of  the  petition  and  the 
language  of  the  letter  I  wrote  Members 
of  the  Senate  requesting  them  to  join  on 
the  petition.  I  express  my  deep  appre- 
ciation to  each  of  them  for  what  they 


have  done  for  the  shoe  workers  and  to 
say  that  I  know  how  much  the  workers 
and  the  industry  appreciate  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  gone  to  bat  for  them 
on  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
CoMMrrTEE   ON  Armed  Services. 

Washington.  DC,  May  27.  1969. 

Dear  Senator:  Footwear  imports  have  now 
reached  a  critical  level.  In  1968  over  21  per- 
cent of  domestic  consumption  of  leather  and 
vinyl  footwear  has  been  supplied  by  im- 
ports. In  March  1969  imports  were  40  percent 
higher  than  they  were  in  1968.  Recent  fore- 
casts indicate  that  by  1975.  50  percent  of  our 
domestic  footwear  market  will  be  lost  to  im- 
ports. It  is  now  plain  that  this  projection  is 
conservative.  I  believe  the  time  has  come  for 
action. 

The  leather  and  vinyl  footwear  industry 
largely  consists  of  small  and  medium-sized 
companies.  There  are  1.100  shoe  factories  in 
600  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States. 
Many  of  these  factories  are  in  impacted 
urban  areas  of  low  employment.  Many  are  in 
rural  communities  where  they  are  the  only 
industrial  employer. 

The  400.000  workers  in  the  footwear  man- 
ufacturing and  supplying  industries  are 
competing  with  foreign  shoe  workers  who 
earn  from  30  cents  to  $1.00  per  hour.  These 
wages  would  be  illegal  in  the  United  States, 
and  yet  last  year's  imports  of  175.4  million 
pairs  represents  the  export  of  64,200  Job 
opportunities 

No  other  U.S.  industry  which  now  enjoys 
import  limitation  or  even  the  promise  of 
import  limitation  can  show  market  penetra- 
tion of  21  percent.  Seven  shoe  plants  closed 
in  New  England  during  the  first  four  months 
of  1969.  with  intrports  cited  as  a  major  factor 
in  each  case. 

I  ask  you  to  join  with  me  and  other  Sena- 
tors who  are  concerned  alKiut  this  problem 
in  signing  the  enclosed  petition.  I  propose  to 
present  this  petition  to  the  President  as  the 
first  step  toward  prompt  and  meaningful  re- 
lief for  the  leather  and  vinyl  footwear 
industries. 

If  you  are  willing  to  sign  the  petition.  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  your  office  would  no- 
tify Mrs.  Bartlett  of  my  staff  on  Extension 
2524. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Margaret  Chase  Smith, 

U.S.  Senator. 


The  President, 
The   White   House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Presujent:  The  undersigned  have 
become  acutely  aware  of  the  intensive  for- 
eign competition  now  facing  the  Uruted 
States  shoes  manufacturing  industry.  We  are 
particularly  interested  in  this  industry  be- 
cause of  Its  high  labor  content.  There  are 
over  1100  factories  located  in  over  600  com- 
munities— the  vast  majority  of  which  are 
small  towns  where  shoe  manufacturing  is  the 
major  source  of  income  and  employment. 
There  are  already  signs  of  the  damage  which 
has  been  done  to  medium  and  small  manu- 
facturers^the  backbone  of  this  employment. 

The  full  magnitude  of  this  problem  and 
the  threat  which  it  presents  is  apparent  and 
becoming  incresisingly  severe.  In  the  first  half 
of  1969  seven  New  England  shoe  factories 
closed,  with  imports  an  important  factor  in 
each  case.  Evidence  indicates  that  there  will 
be  more.  Total  imports  of  foreign  leather 
shoes  (non-rubber)  which  entered  the  United 
States  In  1968  were  over  36  percent  greater 
than  m  1967.  Since  1960  shoe  imports  have 
increased  by  600  percent.  Imports  equalled 
almost  28  percent  of  the  total  domestic  pro- 
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ductlon  In  1968.  We  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that.  If  unchecked,  this  rate  of  increase 
in  shoe  imports  will  continue  to  absorb  the 
industry's  growth  in  domestic  footwear  pro- 
duction and  will  continue  to  cause  a  loss  of 
job  opportunities  for  American  shoe  workers 

This  problem  is  of  immediate  and  critical 
proportions.  We  therefore,  respectfully  ask 
"that  you  take  steps  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  principal  foreign  supplying  nations  di- 
rected toward  the  establishment  of  voluntary 
import  limitations  so  that  both  now  and  In 
the  future  the  shoe  manufacturing  industry 
of  the  United  Stales  may  continue  as  a 
healthy  and  viable  segment  of  our  economy. 

To  quote  Secretary  Stans  in  a  different 
although  related  context,  "we  do  not  seek  to 
close  our  market.  We  do  seek  to  establish 
some  order  In  the  marketing  process  that 
will  permit  all  suppliers,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, to  share  equitably  in  the  growing 
demand." 

Sincerely, 


PRESIDENT  NEXONS  DRAFT  POLICY 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday  President  Nixon  announced  that 
because  of  Vietnam  troop  withdrawals, 
he  ijs  suspending  draft  calls  for  Novem- 
ber and  December  of  this  year.  He  also 
repeated  his  call  for  congressional  ac- 
tion on  draft  reform,  and  served  notice 
that  if  Congress  did  not  live  up  to  its 
responsibility  in  this  vital  area,  he  would 
take  action  to  reform  the  draft  via  Ex- 
ecutive order. 

As  a  member  of  the  Conrunittee  on 
Armed  Sen'ices,  and  as  one  long  inter- 
ested in  draft  reform,  I  commend  the 
President  for  taking  this  worthwhile 
initiative,  both  in  lowering  draft  calls 
and  bringing  about  draft  reform,  and  I 
add  my  voice  again  to  the  call  for  con- 
gressional activity. 

In  the  President's  message  to  Con- 
gress on  draft  reform,  of  May  13.  1969, 
he  endorsed  the  principles  of  "youngest 
first"  selection,  1-year  eligibility  for 
all  registrants,  and  a  lottery  system. 

While  the  President  can  designate  19 
years  as  the  prime  age  group  for  draft 
"calls  by  Executive  order,  this  raises  the 
possibility  of  the  inequitable  situation 
that  college  students  currently  deferred 
and  young  men  over  20,  would  be  totally 
exempt  from  the  draft. 

However,  there  is  nothing  the  Presi- 
dent can  do  about  effectuating  a  random 
selection  system  because  of  section  5' a) 
of  the  Military  Selective  Ser^-ice  Act  of 
1967,  which  specifically  prohibits  any 
change  in  the  order  of  selection  within 
any  age  group,  other  than  the  oldest-first 
by  date  of  birth  sj'stem  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  the  enactment  of  that  act. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  repeal  of  this 
prohibitory  language,  thereby  allo'wing 
the  President  to  implement  the  random 
birthday  method  he  outlined  in  his  May 
13  message. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  ideas— 1-year 
eligibility,  youngest  first,  and  random 
selection— are  essential  if  we  are  to  have 
an  equitable  draft  system.  Many  of  us 
wanted  to  implement  these  proposals  in 
1967,  when  the  existing  draft  law  was 
about  to  expire,  but  we  ended  up  merely 
reenacting  the  same  system  which  had 
been  in  effect  since  World  War  II  began. 
We  now  have  an  outstanding  opportu- 
nity, in  conjtmction  with  the  withdrawal 


of  American  troops  from  the  Vietnam 
war  and  hopefully  corresponding  reduc- 
tions of  overall  American  troop  levels 
to  bring  about  meaningful  revisions  of 
the  draft  system. 

The  President  has  put  the  leadership 
of  the  White  House  squarely  behind  the 
revisions,  and  now  it  is  up  to  Congress 
to  follow  this  leadership. 

The  necessity  for  this  action  comes  at 
a  time  when  many  are  concerned  by  the 
attitudes  of  our  young  men  and  women 
toward  our  Government,  and  toward 
many  oi  our  institutions  There  has  been 
much  unrest  on  our  campuses,  and  un- 
fortunately, a  number  of  outbreaks  of 
violence.  Our  young  people  are  restless, 
and  do  not  think  their  Government  lead- 
ers are  being  responsive  to  many  of  the 
tirgent  problems  we  face  today. 

Youns  people  are  particularly  con- 
cerned with  our  military  policies,  espe- 
cially the  Vietnam  war.  and  there  is  no 
governmental  institution  which  affects 
them,  and  their  lives,  more  directly  than 
the  draft. 

The  President's  action  today  can  go 
a  lono:  way  toward  demonstrating  to 
these  yoimg  people  his  administration's 
concern  with  the  current  draft  system, 
and  his  genuine  interest  in  making  it 
more  equitable.  But  he  needs  congres- 
sional help  to  carry  out  these  intentions. 
He  needs  the  support  of  members  of  both 
parties  in  Congress  to  insure  that  we 
have  the  strongest  possible  draft  reform. 
I  was  privileged  to  have  the  bipartisan 
support  of  12  Senators  who  are  cospon- 
soring  my  own  draft  reform  bill,  S.  1433, 
and  thus  know  firsthand  that  this  in- 
terest in  draft  reform  goes  beyond  party 
lines. 

My  bill  includes  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations, but  also  callc  for  binding 
national  standards,  to  be  applied  equally 
by  all  local  draft  boards,  for  deferments 
and  exemptions,  for  a  national  manpow- 
er pool,  which  would  eliminate  the  in- 
equities on  draft  selection  existing  by 
virtue  of  p-eographical  differences  of  the 
local  boards,  and  for  a  6-year  term  for 
the  Director  of  the  National  Selective 
Service  System. 

I  strongly  believe  in  all  these  reforms 
and  hope  to  3ee  them  all  enacted.  But 
at  present  I  am  lending  my  full  support 
to  immediate  attention  to  the  President's 
reforms. 

The  President  is  taking  major  steps, 
and  I  strongly  urge  all  Senators  to  give 
.serious  attention  and  thoucht  'o  the  need 
for  these  reforms,  to  consider  the  na- 
tional effect  if  we  merely  continue  the 
inequitiible  draft  system  we  are  now  us- 
ing, and  to  help  pave  the  way  for  imme- 
diate consideration  and  passage  of  the 
President's  proposals. 


1945,  and  as  ratified  by  the  United  States, 
its  references  to  the  recognition  of  hu- 
man rights  was  so  clear  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  human  rights  were  within  the 
province  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
June  1945,  at  the  closing  session  at  San 
Francisco  said: 

Under  this  document  (the  Ch.^rter)  we 
have  good  reason  to  expect  the  framing  of  an 
international  Bill  of  RlghU.  acceptable  to  all 
the  nations  involved.  That  Bill  of  RighU  will 
bo  as  much  a  part  of  international  life  as  our 
own  B.ll  of  Rights  is  a  part  of  our  Consti- 
tution. The  Charter  Is  dedicated  to  the 
achievement  and  observance  of  human  rights 
and  freedoms,  and  unless  we  c.in  attain  these 
objectives  for  all  men  and  women  every- 
where— without  regard  to  race,  language  or 
religion— we  cannot  have  permanent  peace 
and  security. 


Again  and  again  the  charter  speaks  of 
human  rights.  The  purpo.se  clause  'ch.  I. 
art.  It  as.serts  that  the  United  Nations 
is  created  to  promote  "respect  for  human 
rirhts  and  for  fundamental  fieedoms  for 
all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex, 
language  or  religion." 

Tlie  General  As.sembly  >ch.  IV,  art.  13 1 
is  required  to  assist  in  the  realization  of 
these  rights  and  freedoms  and  by  article 
55  and  56  of  chapter  IX,  each  member 
nation  is  requred  to  promote  observance 
of  these  rights  and  freedoms.  Indeed,  the 
Eccnomic  and  Social  Council  'ch.  X,  art. 
68)  is  directed  to  set  up  appropriate 
commissions  "for  the  promotion  of 
human  rights."  Tlie  United  States,  by  Us 
acceptance  of  and  constitutional  ratifi- 
cation of  the  charter,  has  recognized 
these  obligations. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  Gen.  George 
Marshall,  while  Secretary  of  State, 
■»,h?n  referring  to  the  significance  to  in- 
tentional peace  of  the  obligation  upon 
ah  States  to  observe  human  -ights,  com- 
mented that — 

Governments  which  systematically  ditre- 
gard  the  rights  of  their  own  people  are  not 
likely  to  respect  the  rights  of  other  govern- 
ments and  other  people  and  are  likely  to 
seek  their  objectives  by  coercion  and  force 
in  the  international  field. 

Mr.  President,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  must  recognize  its  na- 
tional responsibilities  to  its  citizens  to 
respect  the  rights  of  oui  own  people  and 
as  a  formidable  international  power  must 
do  everj-xiiing  we  can  to  see  that  the 
rights  of  all  peoples  are  respected. 

Minimally,  we  can  begin  by  ratifying 
the  pending  human  rights  conventions 
against  genocide  and  forced  labor  and 
for  the  poUtical  rights  of  women. 


NATIONAL  ANT3  INTERNATIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY  TO  PROMOTE 
HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  natural  and  obvious  connection  be- 
tween maintaining  world  peace  and  ob- 
serving human  rights.  This  tenet  has 
been  incorporated  domestically  in  our 
Bill  of  Rights  and  internationally  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  When  the 
charter  was  drafted  in  San  Francisco  in 


FREEDOM   OF  CHOICE  IN   SCHOOLS 
OF  THE   SOUTH 

Mr.  ALLEN  Mr.  President,  with  each 
passing  day,  new  voices  are  joining  a 
chorus  of  opposition  to  arbitrary,  un- 
reasonable, and  impractical  racial  so- 
lutions involving  schoolchildren  and 
public  schools  which  are  being  imposed 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  by  Federal  courts. 

Mr  President,  the  Montgomery  Ad- 
vertiser, Montgomery,  Ala.,  is  well  known 
for  its  moderate  position  on  the  public 
school  controversy.  For  this  reason,  we 
think  it  significant  that  on  September 
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18.  1969,  the  Advertiser  editorially  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  problem  of  clarify- 
ing the  factual  situation  as  it  relates 
to  freedom  of  choice  in  schools  of  the 
South  and  has  a  few  choice  words  to  say 
on  the  absurd  propaganda  promulgated 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  on  this 
iii.'-ue. 

Mr.  President,  we  believe  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  public  at  large 
will  be  constructively  enlightened  by 
reading  the  editorial.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There   being   no   objection,    the   edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Montgomery  Advertiser.  Sept.  18. 

1969] 
With  Malice  and  Misinformation 
Obviously,  neither  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission  nor  its  head.  Father  Hesburgh  of 
Notre  Dame,  nor  the  New  York  Times  has 
ever  heard  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals. 

If  they  had.  they  wouldn't  be  gnashing 
their  teeth  over  the  Nixon  Administration's 
supposed  TCtreac  from  school  desegregation. 
They  an  c»H  it  a  retreat  because  il)  the 
Ni.xon  Administration  has  switched  em- 
phasis I  if  indeed  it  has  switched— the  vari- 
ous pronouncements  are  contradictory) 
from  purse-snatching  by  HEW  to  Judicial 
enforcement;  and  (2i  the  government  gave 
33  Mississippi  school  districts  a  90-day  delay 
Echoing  the  Commissions  complaint  that 
the  Administration  Is  -permitting  a  major 
retreat  in  the  struggle  to  achieve  meaningful 
school  desegregation.'  and  Father  Hesburgh  s 
pious  outrage.  The  Times  said  in  a  Sunday 
editorial: 

•The  Commission  properly  points  out  that 
the  Administration's  shift  from  the  admims- 
tratlve  enforcement  of  iHEW)  guidelines  to 
reliance  on  court  orders  is  a  segregationist 
victorv.  Federal  judges  who,  in  the  South, 
are  frequently  unsvmpathetic  to  desegrega- 
tion pose  less  of  a  threat  than  termination 
of  federal  funds  by  Administration  ruling.'" 
That  may  sound  plausible  In  New  York, 
where  It  Is  supposed  that  most  southern  fed- 
eral judges  slmplv  exchanged  their  white 
robes  of  the  klan  for  the  black  robes  of  the 
federal  bench  >  up  there,  they  believe  any- 
thing), but  It  brings  a  bitter  laugh  in  the 
Deep  South  harried  by  the  most  extreme 
Fifth  Circuit  orders  imaginable. 

As  a  direct  consequence  of  the  appellate 
courts  ukase  that  if  total  mixing  Is  not 
achieved  by  choice  (as  of  course  it  never 
would  be)  It  must  be  achieved  by  other 
means,  we  have  zoning,  pairing,  and  the 
mass  transportation  of  Negro  children  Into 
the  cities  where  they  did  not  choose  to  go 
and  where  many  are  unhappy  to  be  sent.  It 
amounts  to  conscription  in  the  name  of 
equality. 

The  Times  goes  on  to  say  that  the  egregious 
Southerners  have  by  now  developed  "high 
skills  of  evasion"  In  dealing  with  the  courts. 
More  laughter.  The  South  has  lost  almost 
every  case  In  recent  years. 

"Freedom  of  choice  in  white  supremacy 
regions.  "  the  Times  continues,  utterly  heed- 
less of  statistics,  "offers  no  choice  at  all: 
intimidation  and  economic  blackmail  aimed 
at  Negro  parents  who  try  to  avail  themselves 
of  their  freedom'  make  the  plan  meaning- 
less." 

Although  such  may  have  occurred  in  iso- 
lated instances,  by  and  large  freedom  of 
choice  has  failed — if  it  has  failed — because 
7nost  Negroes  prefer  their  own  schools.  The 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  Father  Hesburgh 
and  The  Times  obviously  deplore  this  and 
attempt  to  find  reasons  not  to  believe  it.  So 
they    blame    it    on    Nixon,    unreconstructed 


southern  federal  Judges    and   the   southern 
white  devil  in  general. 

In  answer  to  the  Commission's  Ignorant 
criticism,  HEW  replied  Saturday; 

"More  school  desegregation  is  occurring 
this  month  than  at  any  school  opening  in 
America's  past."  The  department  estimated 
that  the  number  of  Negroes  attending  schools 
with  whites  In  the  South  Jumped  from  20 
per  cent  lust  year  to  between  33  and  40  per 
cent  this  year. 

The  Commission  could  have  found  this 
out.  but  it  seemed  to  confine  Its  research  to 
the  reading  of  old  Faulkner  novels.  Amaz- 
ingly, the  Times  swallowed  the  nonsense  and 
even  embellished  it.  Ignoring  the  19-page 
HEW  report  released  the  day  before  the 
Times'  bigoted  and  blindly  uninformed  Sun- 
day editorial. 

What  both  the  Commission  and  the  Times 
are  obviously  trying  to  do  Is  to  keep  atten- 
tion on  the  South  and  off  the  North,  where 
de  facto  segregation  has  hardly  been  dented. 

Since  no  de  jure  segregation  (sanctioned 
by  law)  etlsts  anywhere,  all  regions  are  now 
In  the  same  legal  position,  but  they  are  not 
treated  tlie  same.  As  Reconstruction  n  gal- 
lops in  the  South,  threatening  the  whole 
structure  of  public  education.  Northern  crit- 
ics shake  their  heads  and  say.  too  slow,  too 
slow,  while  their  dual  school  systems  re- 
main virtaally  untouched  by  the  scandal  of 
cattle-car  busing  of  Negroes  to  achieve  racial 
quotas. 

We  would  oppose  this  on  principle  In  the 
North  as  -well  as  the  South,  but  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see  northern  segregation  is  pretty 
secure  Let's  talk  about  the  South,  they  say, 
as  well  they  might:  if  Fifth  Circuit  rulings 
were  widely  applied  and  enforced  in  the 
North,  the  howl  for  preservation  of  "neigh- 
borhood schools"  could  be  heard  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  After  all.  it  was  north- 
ern support  which  outlawed  busing  to 
achieve  racial  balance. 

But  the  South  Is  fair  game  for  those  who 
partake  of  the  heady  wine  of  Big  Brother 
egalltarlaolsm. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  Southerners — 
Alabamians.  Montgomerlans — who  know  the 
facts  of  heavy-handed  judicial  rule  over  the 
lives  of  ttielr  chlldern  are  bitter  over  the 
sectional  application  of  the  "law  of  the  land" 
and  the  utterly  contradictory  criticisms  that 
Southern  courts  haven't  gone  fast  enough? 
Will  the  northern  experts  on  southern 
problems  ever  be  satisfied?  Will  they  be  sat- 
isfied when  once  white  schools  become  all 
Negro?  Or  will  they  then  demand  that  the 
"white  flight  syndrome"  (a  northern  coinage, 
by  the  way)  be  met  with  aggressive  search 
and  seizure  missions  to  round  up  all  the  flee- 
ing whites  and  bus  them  back  whence  they 
fled^ 

What  really  do  they  want — irreversible 
chaos?  At  times,  we  are  convinced  they  will 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less,  such  being  the 
vindictive  and  mendacious  attitude  exem- 
plified by  the  Commission's  ridiculous  report 
and   the  Times'   acceptance   of   It. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  WOMAN  LAWYER  IS 
HIGHEST  RANKING  WOMAN  IN 
THE  94  U.S.  ATTORNEYS'  OFFICES 
IN  THE  NATION. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr,  President,  it  was  with 
a  great  deal  of  personal  pride  that  I  was 
advised  that  Miss  Sylvia  Bacon,  a  native 
of  my  State,  was  named  as  executive  as- 
sistant to  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  making  her  the  high- 
est ranking  woman  in  the  94  U.S.  attor- 
neys' oiaces  throughout  the  50  States. 

Miss  Bacon's  father,  Jtilius  Bacon,  has 
for  many  years  been  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen of  my  State,  and  publisher  of  the 
Watertown,  S.  Dak.,  Public  Opinion.  He 


is  a  life-long,  active  Republican  and  will 
cerebrate  his  90th  birthday  on  Novem- 
ber 10.  I  know  that  the  progressive  im- 
portance of  the  posts  which  his  daughter 
has  received  since  her  graduation  from 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1957  has  made 
him  not  only  very  proud,  but  also  has 
made  his  friends,  including  myself,  vei'y 
happy  for  him  indeed. 

Miss  Bacon  is  probably  the  best  in- 
formed lawyer  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  the  laws  of  the  District  and  of 
the  United  States  applicable  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  both  civil  and  crim- 
inal. She  has  been  law  clerk  to  a  U.S. 
district  court  judge;  then  assistant  U.S. 
attorney;  then  in  the  civil  division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice:  and,  until 
this  most  recent  assignment,  in  the  crim- 
inal division  of  the  Department  where 
she  headed  the  drafting  team  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  and  Criminal 
Justice  Reorganization  Act  with  respect 
to  President  Nixon's  criminal  justice  pro- 
gram for  the  District. 

In  testimony  to  her  competency,  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia appointed  her  to  the  prestigious 
committee  on  admissions  and  grievances 
in  1968.  Her  colleagues  at  the  bar  have 
elected  her  to  the  association's  board  of 
directors  and  a  director  of  its  foundation. 
She  has  served  on  nimierous  associa- 
tion committees,  most  lately  on  its  bail 
reform  committee,  headed  by  Judge 
George  Hait.  of  the  District  court. 

Miss  Bacon  is  a  professor  of  juvenile 
law  at  the  Georgetown  University  Law 
Center. 

In  the  not  too  distant  future.  I  hope 
to  see  Miss  Bacon  become  a  member  of 
the  Federal  judiciary  of  the  District,  a 
post  for  which  she  is  eminently  qualified 
and  in  which  she  would  do  an  outstand- 
ing job. 

The  Washington  Post  of  September  15 
published  an  editorial  on  Miss  Bacon's 
new  assignment,  I  think  it  most  appro- 
priately headed  "District  of  Coliunbia 
Lesal  Expert";  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  this  well  deserved  commendation 
and  article  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  September  13  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

I  conclude  my  remarks  with  my  con- 
gratulations to  Sylvia  and  to  her  father 
and  my  long-time  friend,  Julius  Bacon. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

jFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  15.  1969] 
District  of  Columbia  Legal  Expert 
By  naming  Attorney  Sylvia  Bacon  as  his 
executive  assistant.  U.S.  Attorney  Thomas  A. 
Plannery  added  to  his  staff  a  Justice  Depart- 
ment lawyer  with  a  particularly  deep  back- 
ground in  District  of  Columbia  legal  prob- 
lems. Among  her  duties  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment was  keeping  tabs  on  the  wa-  in 
which  the  city  carried  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  r»resldent's  crime  commission. 
She  worked  on  the  development  of  the  ad- 
ministration's local  court  reform  bill  and 
served  on  a  bar  association  committee  that 
studied  the  bail  reform  act.  It  is  significant 
that  her  duties  will  include  management  and 
administration.  These  are  areas  where  our 
Judicial  system  has  fallen  badly  behind.  No 
doubt  she  will  have  an  Important  role  In 
making  sure  that  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office 
keeps  pace  with  the  expansion  of  the  courts. 
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[From  the  Washington   Evening  Star,  Sept. 

13.   19691 

Sylvia  Bacon  .Appointed  Aide  to  U.S. 

Attorney 
A  woman  lawyer  has  been  named  executive 
assistant  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District. 

US  Atty.  Thomas  A.  Flannery  appointed 
Sylvia  Bacon,  a  Justice  Department  attorney, 
to  the  new  post  yesterday.  He  called  the  ap- 
pointment part  of  a  continuing  effort  to 
restrxicture  his  office  as  directed  by  President 
Nixon.  ,         , 

Plannery  said  Miss  Bacon,  with  whom  he 
worked  "many  many  years"  when  they  both 
were  assistant  U.S.  attorneys,  would  assist 
him  in  over-all  management  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  office. 

Flannery  said  she  will  be  the  highest- 
ranking  woman  in  the  94  U.S.  attorney's  of- 
fices throughout  the  nation. 

Since  Nixon  called  for  a  reorganization  of 
the  office  Jan.  31.  Flannery  said  he  has  hired 
six  new  law  clerks  and  increased  the  num- 
ber of  assistants  to  88.  among  other  steps. 

Miss  Bacon,  working  for  the  Criminal  divi- 
sion of  Justice,  headed  the  drafting  t«am 
that  prepared  the  DC.  Reorganization  Act. 
Nixon's  crime  program  for  the  District,  the 
Public  Defender  Service  Act  and  the  Ball 
Agency  and  Bill  Reform  Act. 

The  District  resident,  while  working  in 
the  US.  attorney's  office  from  1957  to  1965, 
handled  more  than  600  civil  cases  in  addi- 
tion to  performing  special  duties  on  legis- 
lative matters. 

She  received  her  LL.  B.  from  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1956  and  her  LL.  M.  from  George- 
town Law  Center  three  years  later.  She  cur- 
rently is  teaching  Juvenile  court  practice  and 
procedure  at  Georgetown. 


USING   SYSTEMS   ANALYSIS   TO 
IMPROVE  HEALTH  SERVICES 

Mr.  NEL£ON.  Mr.  President,  in  caUing 
for  the  creation  of  a  National  Health 
Corps,  I  told  the  Senate  in  June: 

Without  a  comprehensive  revision  of  the 
organization  and  delivery  of  health  and 
medical  care,  millions  of  citizens  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  no  care  at  all  or  very  marginal 
care  at  best. 

It  would  be  wise  if  this  comprehensive 
revision  took  advantage  of  the  meth- 
odology and  techniques  of  systems  anal- 
ysis and  operations  research.  However, 
it  is  important  that  the  methodology  be 
applied  to  the  solution  of  the  health-re- 
lated problems,  instead  of  applications 
being  sought  in  the  health  field  for  the 
techniques  that  are  available. 

Mr.  President,  the  health  applications 
section  of  the  Operations  Research  So- 
ciety of  America  has  taken  an  impressive 
lead  in  this  much-needed  endeavor.  They 
recently  held  the  first  national  sympo- 
sium on  health,  at  which  the  health  and 
medical  professionals  outntimbered  the 
systems  and  operations  research  profes- 
sionals. A  healthy  dialog  took  place  be- 
tween the  two  groups  at  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  May  14  to  16.  The 
primarj'  emphasis  was  upon  the  problems 
faced  by  the  health  industry  and  the 
means  of  finding  solutions  to  them,  in- 
stead of  finding  applications  for  opera- 
tions research  techniques  in  health. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  writing  a  mes- 
sage to  the  members  of  the  health  ap- 
plication section  for  inclusion  in  the 
proceedings  of  this  significant  sympo- 
sium, where  I  said  in  part ; 

By  holding  the  First  National  Sympo- 
sium on  Health,  you  have  Initiated  what 
I  hope  will  be  a  creative  exchange  of  ideas. 


and  their  innovative  development,  which 
would  make  the  Ideal  of  maximum  health 
services  to  the  maximum  number  a  realistic 
goal,  even  as  landing  a  man  on  the  moon  is 
an  accomplished  reality. 

A  short  preface  for  the  proceedings, 
prepared  bv  the  organization  chairman 
of  the  symposium.  Dr.  George  K.  Chacko, 
TRW  Systems  Group.  Washington.  DC. 
provides  a  resume  of  the  theme  of  the 
meeting,  and  the  program  plan  reflects 
the  dialog  nature  of  the  symposium.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  preface 
and  the  progiam  plan  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Preface 

(By  George  K  Chacko) 
Tliis  work  presents  the  dialogue  between 
215  health  and  medical  professionals  and  op- 
erations research  professionals  on  averting 
what  President  Nixon  has  subsequently  de- 
scribed on  July  10  as  a  "massive  crisis  "  in  the 
production  and  delivery  of  health  services. 
The  dialogue  took  place  at  the  Operations 
Research  Society  of  America  Symposium  on 
Health  held  at  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  May  14-16,  1969.  The  primary 
emphasis  was  upon  the  problems  faced  by 
the  health  industry  and  means  of  finding 
solutions  to  them,  instead  of  finding  appli- 
cations for  operations  research  techniques  in 
health. 

In  planning  the  Symposium,  the  Program 
Committee  felt  it  appropriate  that  a  profes- 
sional socletv  should  respond  to  the  efforts 
of    two   Presidential    commissions:    the    Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Health  Man- 
power  and   the   National   Advisory   Commis- 
sion on  Health  Facilities.  Five  half-day  ses- 
sions were  held  each  devoted  to  one  of  the 
Panels  of  the  Commission:   The  Role  of  the 
Consumer:    Health    M?npower;    the   Role   of 
Technology;  Hospital  Care;  and  Organization 
of  Health  Services.  The  Chairman  of  the  Pan- 
el, or  a  member  of  the  Panel,  addressed  the 
S>-mposium.  describing  the    pedal  problems 
uncovered  during  the  Commission  work,  as 
well  as  his  updated  thinking  on  the  respec- 
tive problems  and  approaches  to  solutions. 
In  an  earnest  effort  to  fulfill  the  public  re- 
sponsibility of  the  professional   society,  the 
operations  research  viewpoint  was  then  pre- 
sented bv  a  speaker,  followed  by  two  discus- 
sants who  opened  the  fioor  for  lively  discus- 
sions. 

Tlie  recognition  of  systems  In  health  serv- 
ices being  essentially  an  exploratory  area,  the 
S>-mposlum  presentations  and  exchanges  are 
presented  in  a  manner  retaining  as  much  of 
the  flavor  of  the  discussions  as  possible,  with 
no  effort  made  to  present  any  unified  posi- 
tion or  consensus.  Exchange   is  the  object, 
not  edict.  Therefore,  the  reader  will  be  able 
to  pursue  different  approaches  to  and  con- 
cepts   of    the    production    and    delivery    of 
health  services.  In  addition  to  the  text  of  the 
prepared  presenUtlons,  the  reader  will  find 
discussions  pertaining  to  the  different  topics 
of  the  presentation  on  adjacent  pages.  Fur- 
thermore, where  reference  is  made  to  the  text 
of    the   Advisory   Commissions   Reports,   the 
body    of    the   te'xt   is   displayed    on    the    ad- 
jacent pages  also.  Tlie  Operations  Research 
Society  of  America  and  its  Health  Applica- 
tions Section  do  not  endorse  or  advocate  any 
one  approach  or  concept,  but  merely  makes 
the  determination  that  these  particular  con- 
tributions to  the  crucial  problem  of  the  rec- 
ognition of   systems   in   health  services  are 
worthy  of  your  attention. 

Health  Sympostdm  Program 


Welcome  Address:  Joseph  Engel.  Ph  D  , 
Comsat  Corporation. 

The  Role  ol  the  Consumer 
Chairman.  Dwlght  Bartlett,  Society  of  Ac- 
tuaries. _ 
"The  New  Role  of  the  Health  Consumer." 
Jerome  Pollack.  Harvard  Medical  School 

"Some  Elements  and  Implications  of  a 
Model,"  Gordon  D  Shellard.  FSA,  Society  of 
Actuaries. 

•An  Economic  Model  of  the  Medical  Care 
Market,"  Paul  J.  Peldsten.  Ph.  D..  University 
of  Michigan. 

"The  Role  of  the  Consumer-  -Financing 
Health  Care."  David  W.  Pettengill,  PSA,  So- 
ciety of  Actuaries. 

Discussion:  David  Valrsky,  Ph.  D,  City- 
Collci^e  of  New  York;  Robert  R.  Fetter,  Ph  D  , 
Yale  University. 


WEDNESDAY.    MAY     14 

Morning  session 
Greetings:  Chairman.  Charles  D  Plagle,  Dr 
Eng.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


Afternoon  session 
Health  Manpower 

Chairman,  William  W  Walton.  Ph  D..  Re- 
source Management  Corporation. 

"Health  Personnel  Training  and  Supply.  ' 
John  H.  Moxley,  III,  M.D.,  Harvard  Medical 
School. 

"He.nlth  Manpower— Some  Needed  Research 
and  Analysis."  Donald  H.  Strope.  Resource 
Management  Corporation. 

Discussion:  Edwin  P.  Rosinskl.  M.D  .  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut;  John  M  Moss.  Travel- 
ers Research  Center;  Mark  S  Blumberg.  M  D., 
University  of  California. 

THURSDAY.   MAY    15 

Morning  session 
Tlie  Role  of  Technology 
Chairman.    Martin    L.    Ernst.    Arthur    D. 
Little.  Inc. 

"Impact  of  New  Technologies  on  Health 
Services,"  Frank  W.  Lehan,  Santa  Barbara. 

"The  Potential  of  a  Systems  Analysis  Ap- 
proach to  the  Impact  of  New  Technology  on 
Health  Care, "  Mark  S.  Blumberg,  M.D.,  Uni- 
versltv  of  California. 

Discussion:  Charles  D.  Plagle  Dr  Eng  .  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  N.  Conant  Webb. 
Jr  ,  M  D  ,  Arthur  D.  Little.  Inc. 
Afternoon  session 
Hospital  Care 
Chairman.  Vincent  D.  Taylor,   PhD..   The 
Rand  Corixjratlon. 

"Hospital  Care."  Russell  A.  Nelson.  M.D  . 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

•Quantitative  Methodology  for  Medical 
Management,"  Herbert  P  Galllher,  PhD  , 
Unlversltv  of  Michigan. 

"Quantitative  Evaluation  of  Post-Surgical 
Care,"  James  E  Eckles,  PhD  ,  The  Rand  Cor- 
I>oratlon. 

"A  Study  of  Obstetrical  Facilities,"  Harry 
B.  Wolfe.  PhD  .  Arthur  D.  Little.  Inc.,  Stan- 
ford University 

FRIDAY.   MAY    16 

Morning  session 
Organization  of  Health  Senices 

Chairman.  James  G  Berry,  MX),  TRW 
Systems  Group. 

'"Organization  of  Health  Services:  Chal- 
lenge to  Operations  Reseairch,"  Mary  L«e 
Ingbar.  Ph.D  .  MP  H. 

"Health  Care:  Political  Decisions  and  the 
Quality  of  American  Life."  Irving  J.  Lewis 

"Organization  of  Health  Services.  "  William 
L  Klsslck,  M.D..  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

"An  Orderly  Approach  to  Organizing  the 
Health   Services."   George  K    Chacko,   Ph.D., 

Discussion:  John  R  Hall  National  Center 
for  Health,  Services  RA:D;  Andrew  J.  Schultz, 
Jr..  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University. 

Afternoon  session 
The  Operations  Research  Role  in  Health 

Chairman.  Walter  E  Cushen.  PhX»..  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards. 

"The  Role  of  the  Section."  Charles  D.  Pla- 
gle.  Dr.  Eng. 

Discussion:  William  J  Horvath.  PhX).,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan, 
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"No  Easy  Solutions."  John  P.  Young,  Dr. 
Eng  .  The  Johns  Hopklna  University. 

•  A  Health  System  Construct,"  C.  Darwin 
SuOlzenbacb.  Metro  2000. 


S  2625— A  RESPONSE  TO  THE  EDU- 
CATION CRISIS,  ENDORSED  BY  ST. 
LOUIS 

Mr,  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  contin- 
uing to  share  with  the  Senate  and  the 
country  the  great  response  that  my  bill, 
S.  2625,  the  Urban  and  Rural  Education 
Act  has  received.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  most 
excellent  and  thoughtful  letter  that  I  re- 
ceived from  Superintendent  William 
Kottmeyer.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Superintendent  Kottmeyer  said : 
S.  2625,  attaclcs  the  heart  of  the  problem 
which  exists  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis  .  .  . 
your  bill,  which  authorizes  a  30  per  cent 
addition  to  regular  Title  I  funds  the  first 
year  and  a  40  per  cent  addition  for  second 
and  succeeding  years  to  districts  with  ex- 
tremely high  concentrations  of  low  Income 
chi'.dren.  would  begin  to  provide  some  of  the 
resources  Which  these  children  need  If  they 
are  to  ij*"  adequately  educated.  Neither  the 
children  nor  the  country  can  afford  to  have 
it  any  other  way. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

St.  Louis  Public  .Schools. 
St.  Louis,  .Wo.,  Augtist  13.  1969. 
Hon.  George  Murphy. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Murphy  :  May  I  commend 
you  for  your  efforts  to  help  the  sorely  pressed 
urban  and  rtiral  school  districts  across  the 
Nation.  Very  few  people  realize  the  extent  of 
the  problems  Involved  in  educating  ciiildren 
from  the  impoverished  areas.  Your  bill.  S. 
2625.  attacks  the  he.irt  of  the  problem  which 
exists  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis. 

In  the  past  quarter  century  St.  Louis  has 
had  a  net  {X)pulation  loss  of  130.000  or  15 
percent.  The  school  population,  meanwhile, 
rose  2-1  percent.  This  period  saw  the  school 
population  change  from  78  per  cent  white  to 
63  per  cent  Negro. 

The  rapidly  rising  ADC  population  is  now 
33.000  children.  45  per  cent  of  the  total  ADC 
children  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Ten  per  cent  of  our  pupils  are  in  special 
cla.sses  for  the  mentally  retarded,  the  hard 
of  hearing,  the  partially  sighted,  the  physi- 
cally impaired,  and  other  handicapped 
groups.  There  is  evidence  that  another  ten 
per  cent  who  should  have  these  services  are 
struggling  along  in  regular  classrooms. 

More  than  750  school  gir'.s  become  pregnant 
each  year  and  need  special  classroom  instruc- 
tion and  health  bervices. 

The  schools  now  provide  nearly  8.000  free 
and  partially  paid  meals  each  day  for  hungry 
children. 

Two-thirds  of  the  71.200  children  who  live 
in  our  Title  I  eligible  areas  are  academically 
regarded  a  half-year  or  more  in  reading,  lan- 
gu.ige,  and  arithmetic. 

Pupils'  mobility  is  very  high.  Some  children 
are  enrolled  in  a  dozen  different  schools  in  a 
single  .school  year. 

There  are  constantly  increasing  numbers  of 
pupils  who  need  help  for  emotional,  social 
and  health  problems  which  must  be  cared  for 
by  the  schools  because  there  is  no  other 
agency  or  organization  available. 

Most  of  these  needs  are  not  educational 
but.  unless  they  are  met,  the  children  cannot 
loam.  Unfortunately,  the  citizens  of  the  city 
no  longer  have  the  financial  capacity  to  pay 
for  high  cost  education.  Some  of  the  reasons 
for  this  decline  in  ability  to  pay  taxes  are : 


The  City  of  St.  Louis,  In  1969,  has  an  as- 
sessed property  valuation  which  is  actually 
less  than  it  was  a  decade  ago. 

The  city  has  lost  14  per  cent  of  Its  wage 
earners  in  the  past  seven  years. 

High  costs  for  other  non-school  municipal 
services  add  to  the  city  resident's  tax  burden. 
In  the  city.  72.4  per  cent  of  each  tax  dollar  is 
used  to  pay  for  police,  hospitals,  welfare,  and 
other  non-school  expenses;  in  St.  Louis 
County,  only  39.7  per  cent  Is  required  for  such 
services. 

The  average  county  householder  had  86  per 
cent  more  money  to  spend  last  year  than  the 
average  householder  in  the  city. 

More  than  30  per  cent  of  St.  Louis  voters 
are  bearing  the  Increased  costs  of  private  and 
parochial  schools  in  addition  to  their  usual 
tax  burden.  Recent  announcements  by  Mis- 
souri- bishops  indicate  that  they  are  at  a  fi- 
nancial crossroads  and  that  unless  they  get 
state  support  for  parochial  schools,  they  may 
have  to  close  their  schools  and  Inundate  the 
public  sQhools  with  their  pupils. 

More  than  20  per  cent  of  city  voters  are  on 
small,  fixed  Incomes,  are  bitter  and  resentful 
about  inflation,  modern  youth,  and  most  of 
all.  about  taxes. 

In  commenting  on  St.  Louis'  plight  Fortune 
said  In  i*s  January.  1968  issue: 

On  its  own,  St.  Louis  does  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  cope  with  the  problems  of  the 
north  side  and  other  poor  areas.  Despite  Its 
smaller  tax  bite,  the  county  had  sufficient 
funds  to  outspend  the  city  by  a  wide  margin 
on  schools — $117  per  capita,  against  the  city's 
$86. 

Skimping  on  education  is  a  recipe  for  per- 
petuating poverty,  but  St.  Louis  has  little 
choice.  Its  revenues,  hard-won  through  tax 
rates  that  provide  one  more  reason  for  busi- 
ness to  leave  town,  are  disproportionately 
committed  to  a  whole  range  of  public  services 
linked  to  poverty,  crime,  and  dilapidation. 

Your  bill,  which  authorizes  a  30  percent 
addition  to  regular  Title  I  funds  the  first  year 
and  a  40  per  cent  addition  for  second  and 
succeeding  years  to  districts  with  extremely 
high  concentrations  of  low  income  children, 
would  begin  to  provide  some  of  the  resources 
which  these  children  need  if  they  are  to  be 
adequately  educated.  Neither  the  children  nor 
the  country  can  afford  to  have  it  any  other 
way. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  Kottmeyer, 
Superintendent  o/  Schools. 


PASSENGER  TRAIN  SERVICE  NEEDS 
UPGRADING 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row, September  23,  1969,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Surface  Transportation  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  will  begin  3 
days  of  hearings  on  the  increasingly  dif- 
ficult problem  of  passenger  train  service 
in  the  United  States. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
have  no  wish  to  prejudge  our  findings  or 
conclusions.  But  it  is  no  secret  either  to 
my  colleagues  or  to  the  witnesses  who 
will  come  to  testify  before  us  that  I  have 
no  intention  of  sitting  by  while  passenger 
train  service  continues  to  deteriorate. 
With  the  increasing — and  increasingly 
dangerous — congestion  on  our  highways 
and  in  our  airways,  it  is  evident  that 
railroads  need  once  again  to  become  a 
viable  form  of  transportation  for  the 
movement  of  individuals  between  cities. 

My  own  State  of  Indiana  has  been  es- 
pecially hard  hit  by  train  discontinu- 
ances. Pending  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  a  petition  from 
the  Penn  Central  to  halt  service  on  the 
last  remaining  train  link  between  Chi- 


cago and  Cincinnati  by  way  of  Indian- 
apolis. A  ^eat  train  with  a  great  name — 
the  James  Whitcomb  Riley — is  in  dangsr 
of  being  consigned  to  transportation  lim- 
bo. Last  week,  at  hearings  before  the  ICC 
examiner  in  Indianapolis,  I  added  my 
voice  to  those  of  hundreds  of  others  in 
protest  of  that  proposed  discontinuance. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Commission  will 
not  permit  the  Penn  Central  to  evade  its 
responsibilities  to  the  traveling  public 
along  tills  route. 

Shortly  before  the  opening  of  last 
week's  hearings,  the  Indianapolis  Star 
published  a  highly  informative  two-part 
article  on  the  entire  problem,  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  pending  discontinu- 
ance of  the  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  Pre- 
cisely because  the  situation  in  Indiana  is 
not  unique,  and  because  the  article  is  so 
illuminating  as  to  the  background  and 
likely  consequences  of  this  sort  of  dis- 
continuance, I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star.  Sept.  14. 

1969) 

Hoo$iERS   To    Plead   for   Train 

(By  Al  G.  McCord) 

Transportation-hungry  Hoofelers  intend  to 
turn  an  Eastern-planned  funeral  for  the 
James  Whitcomb  Riley — the  last  remaining 
daily  passenger  train  Unking  Indianapolis  and 
Chic.igo — into  a  revival. 

They  will  have  their  final  chance  at  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  hearings  to  be 
held  in  four  Indiana  cities,  starting  tomor- 
row, on  the  -  Penn  Central  Transportation 
Company's  petition  for  authority  to  drop  the 
Riley  from  its  schedule. 

Hearings  will  be  held  tomorrow  and  Tues- 
day at  Lafayette,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
in  IndlanapoUs.  Friday  at  Shelbyville  pnd 
Monday.  Sept.  22.  at  Greensburg. 

Appearing  to  try  to  counter  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral's deficit  figures  for  the  round-trip  op- 
erations between  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  via 
Indianapyolls  will  be  a  volunteer  task  force 
of  "Rlley-savers." 

They  include  buslne?;smen  and  industrial- 
ists, professional  people,  and  a  highly  diver- 
sified group  of  Jiist  plain  train  passengers. 

Their  pleas  as  witnesses  will  be  based  on 
growing  public  need  for  train  service,  not 
mere  nostalgia. 

They  will: 

1.  Charge  that  Penn  Central  Is  at  least 
guilty  of  allowing  service  on  the  Riley  to 
deteriorate  to  the  detriment  of  patronage, 
and  has  done  nothing  to  attract  passengers. 

2.  Present  evidence  designed  to  show  that 
both  the  traveling  public  and  the  railroad 
would  benefit  by  upgrading  and  expanding 
passenger  service  in  line  with  the  trend  to 
rail  travel  because  of  airline  and  lilghway 
congestion. 

3.  Stress  the  importance  of  increased. 
rather  than  curtailed  passenger  serrtce,  in 
the  Mid-American  Corridor  in  which  the 
Riley  operates  and  serves  as  a  bridge  for 
cross-country  train  passengers  to  terminals 
in  Chicago,  IndianaiK>lls  and  Cincinnati. 

"Save  the  Riley"  forces  do  not  intend  to 
lose  their  case  by  default  in  a  humdrum 
hearing  with  recitations  of  cold  red  ink  fig- 
ures by  the  railroad  and  the  laments  of  a  few 
rail  fans,  or  persons  who  have  to  admit  they 
have  not  ridden  a  train  in  years. 

Banded  together  as  the  Committee  for  tJie 
Preservation  of  Rail  Passenger  Service 
(CPRPS) ,  the  pro-Riley  group  is  counting  on 
having  enough  witnesses  to  prove  the  point 
of  public  need.  Under  Federal  law  the  bur- 
den in  seryice  abandonment  cases  is  on  the 
public,  not  the  carrier. 
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CPRPS  volunteers  have  been  increasingly 
active  for  many  weelts  all  along  the  Riley's 
298-miie  route,  enlisting  witnesses  and 
gathering  evidence  for  the  Indiana  hearings. 
With  the  zeal  of  politicians  getting  out  the 
vote,  committee  members  have  appealed  to 
Riley  riders  of  all  ages  and  walks  of  life, 
on  the  train,  in  depots,  in  their  homes, 
schools  offices  and  factories,  to  attend  at 
least  one  of  the  hearings. 

And  CPRPS  will  further  bolster  Its  case 
with  cards  signed  bv  persons  unable  to  at- 
tend hearings,  telling  how  often  and  why 
they  ride  the  Riley. 

Detective  work  also  has  been  an  Important 
part  of  committee  strategy. 

Ever  since  Penn  Central  petitioned  the  ICC 
for  permission  to  drop  the  Riley,  the  train's 
friends  have  had  its  condition  and  operations 
under  close  surveillance. 

Riding  the  train,  talking  privately  with 
Penn  Central  employes,  photographing  roll- 
ing stock  and  keeping  close  tab  on  day-to- 
day adherence  to  schedule,  these  "Save  the 
Rifey  "  spies  believe  they  have  undlsputable 
documentation  to  support   their  case. 

State  Public  Counselor  Carl  E.  Van  Dorn. 
who  will  direct  presentation  of  the  public's 
case  in  the  hearings,  believes  a  strong  point 
for  consideration  by  the  ICC  Is  that  the 
Riley  has  been  well-patronized  in  spite  of  Its 
frequent  failure  to  reach  destinations  on 
time  and  its  often  dirty  and  ailing  equip- 
ment. . 

While  some  Riley  riders  have  expressed  a 
willingness  to  take  the  stand  and  accuse 
Penn  Central  of  "sabotaging"  service  to  dis- 
courage passengers.  Van  Dorn  concedes  that 
"such  a  charge  is  very  difficult  to  prove.  ' 

Evidence  amassed  by  CPRPS  volunteers 
includes  photographs  of  cracked  coach  win- 
dows, dirtv  restrooms.  loose  light  fixtures, 
seats  without  sanitary  headrest  covers  and 
other  signs  of  neglected  maintenance. 

Helping  -Save  the  Riley"  forces  from  the 
wings— for  fear  of  being  acctised  of  having 
a  mercenary  Interest  In  the  issue,  or  other 
reprisals — are  some  members  of  the  raihoad 
unions. 

Not  so  subtle  has  been  J.  H.  Smith,  Indi- 
ana legislative  director  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers.  "Save  the  Riley" 
cards  passed  out  on  the  train  are  addressed 
to  him  at  his  Zlonsville  home.  CPRPS  cor- 
respondence identifies  Smith  iis  its  tem- 
porary chairman. 

Penn  Central  officials,  aware  of  the  criti- 
cism the  Riley  case  is  generating,  issued  a 
press  release  in  advance  of  the  start  of  the 
hearings  at  Chicago  last  week,  reporting  that 
Riley  rolled  up  a  $240,000  deficit  in  1968  and 
projecting  this  year's  loss  at  $285,000. 

Later,  a  statement  replying  to  criticism  of 
the  Rilev's  equipment  and  performance  was 
issued  Jointly  by  the  company's  public  rela- 
tions department  at  Philadelphia  and  the 
office  of  R.  C.  Harrison,  regional  general  man- 
ager, in  IndlanajKilis. 

Cited  were  system -wide  passenger  service 
losses  exceeding  $100  million  annually,  mak- 
ing replacement  of  aging  cars  and  locomo- 
tives unjustifiable,  and  loss  of  revenue  as  a 
result  of  withdrawal  of  railway  postoffice  cars 
and  discontinuance  by  other  railroads  of 
connecting  trains  which  provided  passengers 
for  the  Riley. 

"Save  the  Riley"  train-watchers  lost  no 
time  last  week  reporting  what  they  termed  a 
Penn  Central  image-improvement  move 
which  they  said  backfired. 

When  the  Riley  left  Cincinnati  Tuesday 
mormng  for  Indianapolis  four  stainless  steel 
coaches,  gleaming  inside  and  out.  had  re- 
placed the  usual  dingy  cars. 

Suspicious,  they  checked  the  Cincinnati 
terminal  grapevine  and  learned  that  the 
transformation  toofc  place  after  the  Riley 
arrived  from  Chicago  Monday  night — when 
It  was  learned  a  television  cameramrn  would 


be  aboard  the  next  day  to  record  a  "typical" 
passenger's  ride  on  the  Riley. 

But  someone  else  down  the  line  must  not 
have  received  the  message,  for  the  Riley  was 
almost  an  hour  behind  time  when  It  got  to 
Indianapolis.  The  train  was  slowed  by  track 
work. 

Pro-Rlley  witnesses  hope  to  make  a  big 
point  of  the  fact  that  the  Riley— Inaugurated 
so  auspiciously  In  April.  1941.  as  a  New  York 
Central  System  steam-drawn  streamliner — 
has  received  the  "silent  treatment"  from 
Penn  Central 

But  Penn  Central  can  produce  deficit  fig- 
ures for  the  Riley  for  years  before  the  NYC 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  merged  to  be- 
come the  nations  and  possibly  the  world's 
biggest  railroad. 

The  Riley,  a  reserved  seat  train  since  Its 
Inception,  is  the  only  survivor  of  a  dozen 
passenger  trains  which  operated  each  way 
dally  15  vears  ago  between  Chicago  and  In- 
dianapolis. The  NYC  had  four  besides  the 
Riley,  the  Pennsylvania  ran  five  and  the 
Monon  Railroad  two. 

Penn  Central's  explanation  that  passenger 
service  still  would  be  available  to  Indian- 
apolis on  alternate  days  on  lis  Chlcago-to- 
Florlda  South  Wind,  placates  few  Riley  regu- 
lars. It  operates  through  Logansport  and 
Columbus,  as  well  as  Indianapolis,  but  not 
through  Lafayette.  Shelbyville  or  Greens- 
burg. 

National  attention  also  Is  focused  on  the 
Riley  case — regarded  as  a  showdovni  before 
the  ice  on  the  fate  of  intercity  rail  passenger 
service  in  the  United  States. 

Representing  the  American  Association  of 
Railroad  Passengers  at  the  Indianapolis 
hearing  will  be  its  chairman.  Anthony 
Haswell.  a  Chicago  attorney  who  helped  win 
an  ICC  reprieve  recently  for  the  Indiana- 
serving  Wabash  Cannonball  passenger  train. 
Tlie  Rilev  is  regarded  by  Haswell  as  far 
more  Justified  than  the  Cannonball  on  the 
basis  of  the  territory  its  services  and  its 
public  necessity,  but  nobody  is  second- 
guessing  how  the  Federal  agency  may  rule  in 
the  Rilev  case. 

Last  week,  the  ICC  took  action  in  Washing- 
ton Indicating  it  was  deeply  concerned  by  the 
problem  of  intercity  passenger  transporta- 
tion bv  rail. 

The  commission  asked  Congress  to 
strengthen  its  powers  to  control  abandon- 
ment of  passenger  trains  and  to  authorize 
Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe  to 
conduct'a  nation-wide  study  of  Intercity  rail 
p.assenger  service. 

Being  the  only  dally  passenger  train  left 
between  three  Midwestern  metropolitan 
areas — and  kev  connection  between  passenger 
terminals  at  each — the  Riley's  continuation. 
CPRPS  spyokesmen  argue. 

Actually,  they  contend,  the  Riley's  sched- 
ule should  be  revised  and  speeded  up,  to  give 
passengers  more  time  to  enjoy  themselves  or 
transact  business  in  Its  terminals  and  to 
mesh  better  with  connecting  rail  lines. 


I  From  the  Indianapolis  dnd.)  Star,  Sept.  15. 
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HoosiERS     Ask     Better     Passenger     Train 

Service  as  Rilet   Faces   Halt 

(By  Al  G.  McCord) 

Transportation  paralysis,  which  is  crip- 
pling densely  populated  centers,  has  be- 
gun to  afflict'  Indiana  seriously,  particularly 
the  btirgeoning  Indianapolis  metropolitan 
area. 

This  is  the  consensus  of  a  cross-section  of 
concerned  Hoosiers  on  the  eve  of  the  open- 
ing of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
hearings  in  Indiana  on  proposed  discontinu- 
ance of  the  last  daUy  passenger  ualn  link- 
ing Indianapolis  with  Chicago  and  Cincin- 
nati. 

In  its  peUtlon  for  authority  to  abandon 
the  service  of  the  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  the 


Penn  Central  Transportation  Comt)any  cites 
operating  figures  which  show  a  deficit  that 
increases  annually 

The  hearings,  opening  this  morning  at 
Lafayette  and  moving  Into  Indianapolis 
Wednesdav  for  two  days,  well  may  become 
the  Great  Debate  of  1969  on  the  nation- wide 
problem  of  Intercity  transportation. 

Articulate  spokesmen  for  "Save-the-Rlley" 
forces  believe  the  public's  growing  frustra- 
tion over  Increasing  congestion  In  air  and 
highwav  travel  Invalidate  the  railroad  indus- 
try's argument  that  the  pas-senger  train  Is  a 
victim  of  transportation  progress 

Changing  times  and  travel  habit*  that  have 
threatened  to  make  the  passenger  train  as 
much  of  a  relic  as  the  stage  coach  may  resur- 
rect It.  spokesmen  for  the  Indiana  Commit- 
tee for  Preservation  of  Rail  Passenger  Serv- 
ice (ICPRPS)   contend 

With  highway  Jams  worsening  and  air- 
liners stacked  iilgher  and  higher  over  air- 
ports, travelers  arc  searching  desperately  for 
an  alternative,  they  assert 

The  transportation  hang-up  which 
prompted  Penn  Central  to  inaugurate  its 
Metroliner  service,  high-speed  electric  pas- 
senger trains  which  reflect  Jet  Age  technol- 
ogy between  New  York  City  ;.nd  Washing- 
ton is  spreading  to  principal  Midwestern 
centers    Uke    Indianapolis,    ICPRPS    leaders 

say- 
Americans  envious  without  such  rail  serv- 
ice are  reminded  by  the  railroads  that  some 
Federal  monev  has  gone  into  the  Metroliner 
project,  and  that  foreign  carriers,  like  Ja- 
pans   super-speed    line,    cost    the    taxpayers 

heavilv. 

While  rescuing  the  Riley  is  its  immediate 
goal,  the  ICPRPS  backers  are  convinced  that 
more  frequent  and  speedier  passenger  ualn 
service  could  be  the  uaveler's  alternative  in 
the  transportation  crisis. 

They  cite  numerous  advantages  of  rail 
travel  over  other  forms,  as  listed  by  the 
American  Association  of  Railroad  Passengers, 
including: 

1  Common  carrier— Trains  are  available  to 
anyone  with  a  ticket.  Not  all  persons  are 
able  to  drive  an  automobile,  or  are  able  to 
afford  to  own  a  car  or  to  gain  access  to  one. 

2.  Safetv— Based  on  fatalities  per  100  mil- 
lion passenger  miles,  trains  have  by  far  the 
best  safety  record,  with  autos  20  times  more 
dangerous,  airplanes  2^ 2  times  more  dan- 
gerous and  buses  50  per  cent  more  dangerous 

3.  Dependability — Airline  operations  and 
highway  travel  are  vulnerable  to  bad  weather 

4.  Economy — For  short  to  medium-distance 
trips,  travel  by  rail  is  cheaper  than  by  plane 
and  cheaper  than  one-person-per-car  trips 
bv  auto. 

"  5.  Relaxation— Highway  travel  Is  fatiguing. 
If  not  frightening.  Train  travelers  are  free 
to  work,  read,  look  out  of  the  window  or 
sleep.  Granted,  air  passengers  may  enjoy  the 
same  benefits.  The  moment  a  motorist  takes 
his  eyes  off  the  road  he  becomes  a  menace 
to  himself  as  well  as  others  on  the  highway. 

Spearheading  a  campaign  lor  community 
support  of  a  program  to  win  development  of 
potentialities  they  see  in  improved  and  ex- 
panded rail  passenger  service  for  the  In- 
dianapolis area  are  men  from   varied  fields. 

Applving  his  know-how  in  the  areas  of  in- 
dustry, public  relations  and  community 
service  to  the  Rlley-saving  crusade  is  Floyd 
(Slats)  Logan,  field  secretary  of  the  James 
Whitcomb  Rilev  Memorial  Association  and 
former  Hygrade"  Pood  Products  Corporation 
official. 

The  increasing  frequency  of  alrhne  delays 
and  growing  hazards  of  highway  travel  often 
given  the  Rilev — even  in  its  substandard  con- 
dition and  poor  adherence  to  schedule — an 
edge  as  far  as  the  Indlanapolis-Chlcago 
traveler  is  concerned,  according  to  Logan. 

He  is  among  ICPRPS  volunteers  who  feel 
that  Penn  Central  as  well  as  the  traveling 
public   would   profit   by   impronng  and   ex- 
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panding  passenger  service  to  share  In  the 
emergence  of  Indianapolis  as  a  major  metro- 
politan center. 

To  him.  the  fact  that  the  train  is  a  rolling 
memorial  to  the  Hooeler  poet  Is  Incidental. 

Another  ICPRPS  member,  Robert  G.  Moor- 
head.  Indianapolis  printing  Arm  president 
and  Indiana  National  Guard  brigadier  gen- 
er.il  considers  good  intercity  rail  passenger 
service  essential  in  peacetime  as  well  as 
fr.<m  a  military  logistics  standpoint. 

Proximity  of  Indianapolis'  Union  Station 
to  the  Indiana  Convention-Exposition  Cen- 
ter, which  will  embellish  the  city's  increas- 
ingly impressive  skyline,  is  a  sure-fire  pas- 
senger business  getter,  he  believes. 

He  also  envisions  renovation  of  Union  Sta- 
tion to  serve  as  ticket  offices  for  all  major  air- 
lines and  as  a  downtown  terminal  for  a  high- 
speed rail  service  to  Weir  Cook  Municipal 
Airport. 

Moorhead  contends  that  railroads  should 
not  be  permitted  to  abandon  passenger  trains 
like  the  Riley  even  if  they  are  not  money 
makers. 

Moorhead  arpities,  too.  that  railroads  gen- 
erally, and  the  Penn  Central  particularly,  are 
carrj-lng  enough  freight  to  absorb  some  pas- 
senger service  losses. 

But  he  believes  an  upgraded,  on-time  Riley 
couTd  be  i  Kit  at  the  ticket  office. 

A  Trequefit  Riley  rider,  he  recently  rode  the 
Grand  Trunk  Western  Railroad's  popular  new 
Mohawk  between  Chicago  and  Detroit  Just 
for  contrast,  and  w.is  impressed  by  the  Grand 
Trunk's    "People's  Train"  bid  for  patronage. 

In  the  opinion  cf  Othmar  Q.  Grueninger. 
an  Indianapolis  travel  agency  owner,  the 
Riley  has  rem.alned  a  well-patronized  train 
despite  Penn  Central's  "business-discourag- 
ing policies." 

Earlier,  the  state  public  counselor,  Carl  E. 
Van  Dorn,  in  charge  of  presentation  of  the 
rider's  case  at  the  hearings,  said  he  felt  that 
the  ICC  should  give  special  consideration  to 
figures  showing  that  the  Riley  has  continued 
to  attract  riders  despite  frequent  complaints 
of  failure  to  keep  the  train  modern,  clean 
and  on  tixne. 

Grueninger  charges  that  the  Riley  lost  at 
least  800  passengers  a  year  when  Penn  Cen- 
tral severed  relations  with  an  association 
composed  of  4,000  travel  agencies  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Under  such  an  arrangement,  a  railroad 
pays  an  agency  a  commission  to  route  travel- 
ers over  its  line.  Penn  Central  has  no  method 
of  attracting  many  such  riders,  according  to 
Grueninger. 

Grueninger.  who  owns  three  sleeping  cars, 
says  he  began  having  trouble  arranging  toiU"s 
using  his  cars  soon  after  Penn  Central  was 
formed  by  the  merger  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Pennsylvania  railroads. 

Penn  Central  controls  a  majority  of  the 
approximately  6,500  miles  of  trackage  in  In- 
diana, he  reminds. 

Another  critic  of  Penn  Central's  "incon- 
gruous "  public  relations  policies  is  Howard 
B.  Morris,  public  relations  manager  at  the 
Indiana  University  Medical  Center  and  rail- 
road history  enthusiast. 

While  advertisements  for  trains  like  the 
Riley— Inaugurated  with  fanfare  in  1941  by 
the  N'i'C— noticeably  are  absent  from  travel 
pages,  P  C.'s  Eastern  press  agents  promote 
a  "glamour"  train  running  between  New 
'Vork  City  and  Philadelphia,  the  railroad's 
he.\dquarters,  Morris  comments. 

He  questions  the  interest  of  Eastern  wom- 
en in  the  train's  special  features — free 
fashion  shows,  hair-styling  clinics  and  wine- 
tasting  parties. 

A  long-time  Riley  patron.  Richard  C.  "Von- 
negut.  retired  executive  of  the  Vonnegut 
h;irdware  firm,  continues  to  ride  the  train 
on  tripe  to  the  Southwest,  but  is  puzzled 
wh?n  the  train  is  delayed  by  "slow  orders  " 
on  relatively  new  high-speed-type  rail  with 
welded,  non-clicking  Joints. 


P.  C.  employes  who  Insist  that  their  names 
not  b«  divulged  readily  say  that  Klley's  roll- 
ing stock  often  has  been  below  standard  and 
its  adherence  to  schedule  erratic.  But  they 
say  they  are  not  to  blame,  that  the  fault  lies 
In  manpower  cutbacks  ordered  by  railroad 
management. 

Anyone  can  see,  they  say,  that  a  solid  train 
of  coal  bound  for  the  steel  mlils  at  Gary 
often  gets   trackage  priority  over  the  Riley. 

They  alBO  attributed  to  a  labor  shortage 
the  Riley'B  stranding  two  weeks  ago  at  Kan- 
kakee, 111.,  when  Its  dlesel  locomotive  ran  out 
of  fuel.  AJr-condltloners  In  the  coaches  nat- 
urally qutt  operating,  making  the  two-hour 
unscheduled  stop  seem  even  more  distressing 
to  passengers. 

B.  C.  Wesselman,  Union  Station  station- 
master  and  ticket  agent,  first  makes  It  clear 
that  h«  le  not  questioning  Penn  Central's 
policies,  but  believes  he  can  foresee  better 
times  ahead  In  his  bailiwick  of  30  years. 

Ticket  SBles  for  Riley  seats  assigned  to  In- 
dianapolis still  are  good,  and  bad  weather 
which  grounds  planes  finds  travelers  con- 
verging oit  Union  Station  for  that  old  stand- 
by, the  pUssenger  train,  he  says.  The  con- 
vention center  could  revive  the  special  busi- 
ness, he  believes. 

Expanded,  accelerated  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice also  Is  a  local  method  of  meeting  the 
transportation  crisis  for  other  reasons, 
ICPRPS  spokesmen  assert,  for  example: 

1.  Land  usage — Highways  and  airports  are 
r.'ivenous  consumers  of  real  estate,  costing 
the  publlQ  millions,  taking  land  off  the  tax 
rolls  and  lorclng  fiuniUes  to  find  new  homes. 
Tracks  already  are  there,  with  one  track  able 
to  handle  as  many  travelers  as  10  to  20  lanes 
of  highway.  Also,  Federal  road  spending  Is  be- 
ing curtailed  as  an  anti-inflation  measure. 

2.  Air  pollution — A  dlesel  locomotive  causes 
far  less  pfillutlon  per  passenger  than  either 
cars — the  major  source  of  alr-foullng — or 
planes,  add  an  electric  train  causes  no  air 
pollution. 

3.  Noise— Residents  of  areas  near  some  air- 
ports already  have  forced  alterations  in  land- 
ing and  t*keoff  patterns  because  of  intoler- 
able noise.  If  and  when  the  proposed  SST  air- 
liner is  built,  its  sonic  boom  will  limit  its 
use.  some  Buthoiitles  say. 

Advocates  of  reviving  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice emphasize  that  new  expressways  cost  a 
minimum  of  $1  million  a  mile  through  the 
countryside  and  upwards  of  $10  in  built-up 
urban  aretis. 

For  contrast,  they  report  that  in  1963  the 
New  York  Central  completely  rebuilt  50  miles 
of  track  to  Ohio  between  Youngstown  and 
Ashtabula  for  $1  million. 

And  the  rash  of  freight  train  derailments, 
they  assert,  means  that  the  railroads  will 
have  to  spend  money  to  rebuild  and  maintain 
their  trades  whether  or  not  they  run  pas- 
senger trains. 

So  ICRPS  members  call  for  a  green  signal 
for  passenger  service,  and  say  they  Intend 
to  provide  good  reasons  to  Robert  M.  Glen- 
non.  ICC  examiner,  who  is  presiding  at  the 
hearings  tind  will  submit  evidence  to  the 
declsion-i|iaking  commission  at  Washington. 
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THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL— LIII 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  propo- 
nents of  the  continued  use  of  DDT  and 
related  pesticides  argue  that  there  is  no 
effective  alternative  to  these  pesticides 
and  that  without  them  the  entire  agri- 
cultural industry  would  be  seriously 
threatened.  However,  evidence  has 
shown  a  number  of  effective  alternatives 
are  already  available — the  most  success- 
ful and  promising  being  some  form  of 
biological  control. 

In  an  article  published  in  This  We°K 
section    of     the     Washington    Simday 


Star  of  September  21  Leslie  Lieber  pre- 
sented an  interesting  report  on  a  new 
weapon  to  fight  insects.  The  method  in- 
volves the  spraying  of  insects  with  their 
own  hormones  at  the  wrong  state  of  de- 
velopment 60  that  they  "destroy  them- 
selves with  their  own  body  chemistry — 
by  creating  an  imbalance  of  their  own 
hormones  against  which  they  can  de- 
velop no  defense  or  immunity." 

Although  the  research  is  still  continu- 
ing on  this  new  substance,  all  that  is 
known  thus  far  is  so  encouraging  that 
scientists  predict  it  will  be  on  the  market 
within  4  years.  As  Dr.  Carroll  M.  "Wil- 
liams. Bussey  professor  of  biology  at 
Harvard,  said: 

We  will  no  longer  try  to  kill  Insects  .  .  . 
We  win  fore*  them  to  commit  Insecticide! 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "The  Battle  of  the  Bugs," 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Battxe  of  the  Bugs:  Scientists  Work 
To  Replace  Deadly  DDT  Wfth  Nev.  Selec- 
tive Killer 

(By  Leslie  Lieber) 

For  the  last  25  years,  dlchloro-diphenyl- 
trlchloroethane  has  been  killing  mosquitoes, 
flies,  beetles,  and  all  the  billion  six-legged 
creatures  who  con.=plre  to  ravish  man's  food 
crop  and  make  him  ill,  and  ultimately  to  in- 
herit this  planet. 

After  World  War  II  everyone  called  it  DDT 
and  used  it  overjrwhere. 

Then  scientists  found  that  the  new  genera- 
tions of  Insects  were  bxilldlng  up  Immunity 
to  the  poison  And  worse  yet,  this  marvelous 
insecticide  has  turned  out  to  be  a  contaml- 
nator.  It  has  polluted  our  environment,  ac- 
cumulating in  deadly  amounts  In  plant,  bird, 
flsh,  and  animal  life.  The  food  we  eat  now 
comes  garnithed  with  DDT.  Mankind  Itself 
could  be  the  ultimate  victim  of  its  super  bug 
spray. 

So  steps  are  being  taken  Germany.  France. 
Sweden,  and  Denmark  have  already  out- 
lawed DDT  A  dozen  states  In  the  U.S.  have 
banned  or  limited  its  use.  On  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  National  Academy  of  Science, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  .Agriculture  recently 
suspended  the  use  of  DDT,  pending  the  out- 
come of  a  30-day  study. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  New  York  Times 
bluntly  summed  it  up:  "'DDT's  harmful  ef- 
fects are  by  now  scarcely  more  debatable  than 
the  use  of  ground  glass  in  the  public  reser- 
voirs." 

Fortunately,  at  this  moment  when  the 
phasing  out  of  DDT  could  tip  the  scales  in 
favor  of  insects,  scientists  are  on  the  track 
of  a  sf>ectacular  control  that  promises  to  be 
the  ultimate  weapwn — a  biological  H-bomb 
for  bugs  (the  "H"'  standing  for  hormone) . 

Scientists  are  now  working  on  what  they 
call  ""third-generation  pesticides"'  (so-called 
because  they  represent  a  third  completely 
different  approach  to  insect  control).  These 
pesticides  would  make  harmftil  Insects  de- 
stroy themselves  with  their  own  body  chemis- 
try— by  creating  an  imbalance  of  their  .  wn 
hormones  against  which  they  can  develop 
no  defense  or  immunity. 

"We  will  no  longer  try  to  kill  insects."  says 
Dr.  Carroll  M.  Wliliams.  Bussey  Professor  of 
Biology  at  Har-vard.  father  of  the  term  ""third- 
generation  f>esticlde."  and  a  prime  mover  In 
the  research.  "We  will  force  them  to  commit 
Insecticide!  The  principle  is  to  give  them 
their  own  hormone  at  the  wrong  stage  of  de- 
velopment so  as  to  completely  derange  and 
upset  their  growth  processes,  stagnating 
them  In  the  egg.  larva,   or  pupa  stage   and 
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blocking  the  development  of  viable,  sexual 
adults." 

The  chemical  agent  in  this  program  is 
called  "Juvenile  hormone" — a  substance  se- 
creted by  all  insects  to  regulate  growth  and 
the  metamorphosis  from  lar\-a  to  pupa  to 
adult  Juvenile  hormone  must  be  amply  pres- 
ent in  the  early  larval  stages.  But  for  the 
larva  to  develop  into  the  next  stage — juvenile 
hormone  must  be  shut  off.  if  an  insect's  own 
juvenile  hormone  is  artificially  applied  late 
In  the  larva  stage,  it  ends  further  maturing. 
The  discoveries  that  have  brought  science 
to  the  brink  of  a  new  breakthrough  in  insect 
control  read  like  an  International  mystery 
stary. 

It  all  began  In  1920  In  the  cluttered  lab- 
oratory of  a  Polish  biologist  named  Stefan 
Kopec,  a  man  who  was  intrigued  with  such 
questions  as  what  makes  ticks  tick.  Kopec 
was  fascinated  by  the  dramatic  tran.=;forma- 
tion  of  the  caterpillar  into  butterfly.  He  tied 
a  string  tightly  around  the  "fuselage"  of  a 
caterpillar,  and  watched  as  the  head  section 
went  on  to  molt  and  pupate  into  the  head 
of  a  moth.  But  the  part  of  the  body  to  the 
rear  of  Kopec's  tourniquet  remained  a  cater- 
pillar. 

Kopec  deducted  that  the  genes  governing 
growth  In  the  head  section  had  been  nor- 
mally activated  to  carry  out  its  growth  mis- 
sion, whereas  the  string  around  the  belly 
was  preventing  the  ingredient  vital  to  growth 
from  reaching  the  hind  end.  He  concluded 
that  the  head  region  must  be  secreting  a 
hormone  essential  to  an  insect's  growth  and 
development.  Without  that  crucial  secretion, 
the  caterpillar  tail  had  died. 

It  was  Sir  Vincent  Wigglesworth,  the  famed 
entomologist  of  Cambridge  University,  who 
discovered  an  insect  glandular  secretion  that 
he  christened  "Juvenile  hormone"  becau.';e  it 
must  be  present  to  regulate  growth  in  the 
early  larval  stage  and  absent  in  later  states 
or  the  creature  will  turn  into  a  grotesque  and 
unworkable  monster.  Wlgglesworth  traced 
the  origin  of  Juvenile  hormone  to  a  pair  of 
tiny  glands  near  the  brain  called  the  corpora 
allata.  The  removal  of  these  glands  caused 
larvae  to  go  precariously  out  of  control  and 
then  turn  into  nonsexual,  midget  adults. 
When  these  glands  were  grafted  into  larvae 
well  on  their  way  to  adulthood,  they  burst 
Into  giant  larvae,  stagnating  at  that  plateau 
without  ever  becoming  adults.  In  other 
words:  Wlsglesworth  discovered  that  the 
Juvenile  hormone  blocks  growing  up  until 
the  creature  is  ready  for  the  next  stage.  Re- 
move that  hormone,  the  brakes  are  released — 
and  the  insect  rushes  to  destruction. 

All  this  hormone  ::tudy  coming  from  sci- 
ence labs  didn't  make  too  much  practical 
sense  until  Dr.  Williams,  when  he  was  study- 
ing under  Wlgglesworth  at  Cambridge  on  a 
Guggenheim  Fellowship.  extracted  the 
world's  first  supply  of  Juvenile  hormone  He 
found  it  in  the  abdomen  of  the  American 
silkworm  moth  Cecropia— his  pet  experimen- 
tal insect.  Using  an  ether  solution  in  a 
blender.  Williams  was  successful  in  obtaining 
a  "golden  oil"  from  the  abdomens  of  male 
Cecropia.  It  proved  to  be  a  crude  but  potent 
concentration  of  the  elusive  hormone. 

Williams  was  the  first  to  see  the  enormous 
potentialities  of  hormones  as  the  ultimate 
weapon  against  Insects.  He  surmised  that 
juvenile  hormone  was  the  chemical  regu- 
lating growth — not  Just  for  moths,  but  for 
every  specnes  of  insect  on  earth. 

With  DDT  on  the  skids,  entomologists  were 
racing  against  time  to  perfect  their  H-bomb. 
But  one  gap  had  to  be  bridged  before  biol- 
ogists would  dare  try  this  new  weapon:  they 
had  to  be  sure  that  on  its  mission  of  exter- 
mination, the  golden  oU  could  be  made  to 
discriminate  between  the  bad  guys  like  flies. 
mosquitoes,  boll  weevils,  and  the  destructive 
Gypsy  moths  (the  rogues  who  comprise  only 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  or  3,000  species  of 
the  Insect  population)    and  the  millions  of 
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species  of  good  little  samarltan  insects  like 
the  silkworms  and  the  honeybees  who.  inten- 
tionally or  not.  contribute  to  man's  happi- 
ness. 

"Any  reckless  use  of  these  materials  on  a 
large  scale  could  constitute  an  ecological  dis- 
aster of  the  first  rank,"  said  Dr.  Williams. 

But  it  was  again  in  Dr.  Williams'  lab  at 
Harvard  that  an  almost  uncanny  stroke  of 
luck  allowed  a  breakthrough.  The  problem 
was  how  to  get  Juvenile  hormone  tailor-made 
to  attack  only  certain  predetermined  pests. 
In  the  summer  of  1964.  a  brilliant  young 
Czech  entomologist  named  Slama  came  to 
Harvard  from  Prague  for  a  six-month  p>erlod 
of  postdoctoral  study  under  Williams.  He 
brought  with  him  a  batch  of  H^^ropean  larvae 
of  the  linden  bug  family.  Tlie  linden  bug 
(Pyrrhocorls  Apterusl,  which  feeds  harm- 
lessly on  the  fallen  seeds  of  the  linden  tree. 
Is  a  common  laboratory  specimen  in  Europe. 
Williams  and  Slama  proceeded  to  grow  the 
foreign  larvae  in  cages.  But  to  their  complete 
astonishment  every  bug  stopped  midway  in 
its  progress  toward  maturity  and  died.  A  new 
batch  of  linden  bugs  was  shipjied  from 
Prague.  They  too  failed  to  grow  beyond  the 
larval  stage.  Tills  had  never  happened  with 
thousands  of  generations  of  linden  bugs 
in  Prague. 

""It  was  evident  to  us."  said  Dr.  Williams, 
"that  these  bugs  had  access  to  some  unknown 
source  of  Juvenile  hormone.  Our  frustrating 
search  for  that  source  finally  focvissed  on  a 
fragment  of  paper  toweling  that  had  been 
placed  in  each  dish  for  the  bugs  to  walk  on. 
In  Prague,  Slama  had  always  used  filter 
pai>er  We  were  astonished  to  find  that  when 
the  toweling  was  removed,  the  bugs  developed 
normally.  This  led  to  a  correspondence  with 
the  paper  company  to  find  out  what  kind  of 
chemicals  had  been  added  to  the  product.  All 
we  learned  "was  that  the  toweling  was  made 
from  paper  pulp" 

The  baffled  biologists  then  placed  the  bugs 
on  a  page  from  a  local  Boston  newspaper. 
Again,  all  the  bugs  died  before  they  became 
adults.  New  bugs  were  then  placed  on  news- 
papers and  magazines  from  all  over  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Twenty  different  brands  of  towel- 
ing, napkins,  and  bathroom  tissues  were 
placed  in  the  cages.  All  the  American  towel- 
ing, newspapers  and  Journals  had  the  same 
effect.  Japanese  and  European  papers  allowed 
the  bugs  to  develop  normally. 

Obviously  the  American-made  paper  was 
coated  with  juvenile  hormone  which  it  was 
passing  on  to  the  linden  bugs,  throwing  their 
growth  processes  into  disarray. 

Detective  work  led  to  a  fantastic  explana- 
tion of  the  mystery:  Juvenile  hormone  Is  syn- 
thesized by  the  balsam  fir.  principal  source 
of  all  paper  in  the  northeastern  United 
States.  It  accompanies  the  pulp  all  the  way 
to  the  printed  page  Its  chemical  formula 
was  later  found  and  purified  by  William  S. 
Bowers  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Insect  Physiology  Laboratory  at  Belts- 
viiie,  Md. 

What  did  the  lucky  "accident "  in  Williams' 
lab  prove? 

For  the  first  time  it  provided  evidence  that 
not  all  juvenile  hormone  attacks  all  Insects 
indiscriminately:  the  balsam  fir's  synthetic 
hormone  was  deadly,  strangely  enough,  only 
for  the  European  pyrrhocorid  species  to  which 
the  Czechoslovakian  linden  bug  belongs.  It 
has  had  no  effect  on  any  of  the  American 
insects  tested  so  far. 

What  else  did  the  amazing  balsam  fir- 
linden  bug  coincidence  prove?  That  some- 
where back  in  the  primeval  ooze,  some  pre- 
historic pyrrhocorid  predator  inhabited  the 
balsam  fir  tree.  The  balsam  fir  didn't  like 
the  parasite  making  its  home  in  Its  bark  and 
eating  its  greenery.  So  through  some  remark- 
able survival  Instinct,  the  balsam  fi.r  de- 
veloped a  chemical  facsimile  of  the  hormone 
that  could  destroy  this  enemy — the  same  sub- 
stance, juvenile  hormone,  that  man  now  has 
stumbled  vipon. 


Even  though  the  balsam's  bug  finally  died 
off  from  hyp>erhormonlsm — or  escaped  ex- 
tinction by  moving  out  and  living  on  other 
tree  species  that  weren't  so  smart — the  bal- 
sam fir  still  carries  a  biochemical  memento 
of  the  Juvenile  hormone  that  once  saved  Ita 
life. 

Bowers  called  this  substance  "Juvablone." 
and  soon  investigators  in  several  other  coun- 
tries were  looking  for  other  plants  and  trees 
that  might  also  contain  counterfeit  hor- 
mones as  a  built-in  defense. 

Entomologists  at  Tohuku  University  In 
Japan  have  discovered  an  ersatz  hormone  In 
the  yew  tree.  John  H.  Law.  while  a  professor 
at  Harvard,  synthesized  a  hormone  sub- 
stance 1,000  times  more  biologlcaUy  active 
than  the  golden  oil  from  the  bellies  of  the 
Cecropia.  And  at  BeltsviUe,  Md  ,  an  agricul- 
tural team  vnder  Bowers  has  also  artificially 
synthesized  a  high-potency  compound  only 
two  carbon  atoms — almost  a  "carbon"  copy — 
away  from  the  true  Juvenile  hormone.  Re- 
searchers now  hope  to  develop  highly  selec- 
tive insecticides  from  wholesale  sources  of 
hormone — crude  or  synthetic. 

How  close  Is  our  insect-plagued  DDT- 
clogged  planet  to  being  rescued  by  this  new 
potion?  Will  juvenile  hormone  be  ready  in 
time  to  keep  us  from  Ijelng  DDT-ed.  stung, 
bitten,  and  loused  to  death? 

Indications  now  are  that  the  new  sub- 
stances will  be  in  the  spraying  cans  by 
1973.  Last  year  the  Syntex  Corporation  spun 
off  a  new  company,  the  Zoecon  Corporation 
whose  specific  mission  is  the  development  of 
the  economic  potential  of  a  wide  range  of 
third-generation  pesticides.  Their  bu.^lness  is 
to  discover  compounds  which  are  copies  of 
natural  hormones  which  will  zero  in  on  tar- 
get insects  while  leaving  other  life  un- 
harmed. 

The  staff  of  over  35  scientists  already  at 
work  In  Zoesons  labs  in  Stanford  Univer- 
sity's Industrial  Park  in  Palo  Alto.  Calif  .  will 
expand  to  100  within  live  years  One  of  their 
main  items  of  research:  to  make  sure,  by 
overdosing  animals  with  insect's  juvenile 
hormone,  that  no  possible  harm  can  come  to 
higher  forms  of  life  when  the  earth  gets 
doused  with  hormones  a  few  years  hence. 
Tlie  verdict  thus  far:  vertebrates  are  com- 
pletely immune. 

""Tliere  are  still  bugs  in  our  research.  If 
you'll  pardon  the  expression, "  says  one  biolo- 
gist with  a  shy,  scientific  smile.  "But  we're 
working  them  out.  And  Jtist  in  time.  too. 
Dichloro-diphenyl-trichcloroethane  has  be- 
come a  dirty  word  in  every  language" 


GOVERNOR  REAGAN  LAUNCHES 
PUBLIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  ON 
DRUG  ABUSE 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  in  a  Sep- 
tember 18  special  news  conference.  Gov- 
ernor Reagan  outlined  the  State's  efforts 
to  mobilize  public  opinion  on  the  im- 
portant matter  of  drug  abuse.  Certainly, 
drug  abuse  is  one  of  the  most  critical 
problems  facing  our  Nation  and  Cali- 
fornia today. 

The  Governor  feels  that  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  is  so  great  that  we  must 
tap  the  talents  and  energies  of  not  only 
Government  agencies  but  also  private 
organizations  and  individuals.  Three 
months  ago.  as  a  part  of  the  Qovernor's 
continued  campaign  to  prevent  drug 
abuse  he  launched  a  "mass  media  public 
education  program."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  complete  text  of  Gov- 
ernor Reagan's  statement  on  this  sub- 
ject be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Statement  by  Governor  Reagan 

In  my  state-of-the  state  message  in  Jan- 
uary, considerable  emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  growing  crisis  of  drug  abuse  in  California, 
particularly  among  our  young  people.  Prom 
January  througr.  June,  nearly  65  000  persons 
were  arrested  in  this  state  on  drug  abvise 
charges;  some  20.500  of  them  were  youngsters 
under  18  years  of  age.  This  Is  a  50  percent  in- 
crease over  arrests  for  a  similar  period  in 
1068.  and  Indicates  that  drug  abuse  Is  Hear- 
ing epidemic   proportions   in   California 

In  addition  to  activities  conducted  by 
various  departments  of  state  government,  my 
office,  and  the  office  of  the  lieutenant  gover- 
nor, have  been  talcing  steps  during  the  past 
year  to  develop  solutions  to  this  critical  prob- 
lem with  emphasis  on  utilizing  the  resources 
of  the  private  and  volunteer  sectors. 

In  August  1968,  we  began  working  with  the 
California  PTA,  California  Mediclal  Associa- 
tion and  Cillfornia  Peace  Officers  Association 
to  encourage  formation  of  drug  abuse  com- 
mittees Ir  high  schools  and  Junior  high 
schools. 

In  October  of  last  year,  we  formed,  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  California  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  interagency  council  on  drug  abuse, 
which  is  designed  to  bring  together  repre- 
sentatives of  public  and  private  agencies  in 
an  effort  to  develop  coordinated  solutions. 
'Just'ftiree  months  ago.  in  June,  another 
approach  to  this  serious  problem  began  in 
California — a  mass  media  ptibllc  edvication 
program.  The  program  conducted  by  Grey 
Advertising  of  San  Francisco  in  cooperation 
with  my  office  and  the  California  Medical  As- 
sociation, was  launched  after  more  than  nine 
months  of  planning.  It  represents  an  out- 
standing example  of  a  cooperative  commit- 
ment by  government  and  the  private  sector 
to  work  together  to  help  solve  the  problems 
of  our  citizens. 

Experts  point  out  that  there  is  a  desperate 
need  to  set  the  record  straight  on  the  sub- 
ject of  drug  abtise.  A  program  such  as  this 
Is  designed  to  help  enlighten  both  parents 
and  youngsters.  Our  citizens  must  be  able  to 
define  the  extent  of  the  problem  and  learn 
what  they  can  do  about  it  before  they  can 
act  appropriately,  without  emotion,  to  help 
stop  further  advancement  of  the  drug  cul- 
ture. 

The  first  objective  is  to  reduce  the  infor- 
mation vacuum  about  the  effects  of  danger- 
ous drugs  with  informative  material  that  is 
direct,  accurate  and  medically-sound.  Initial 
newspaper  advertisements  and  radio  and  tele- 
vision announcments  have  been  produced 
and  distributed  to  media  throughout  the 
State.  Additional  material  is  being  developed 
and  will  be  provided  the  communications 
media  in  the  future. 

Some  55  business  firms  associations  and 
foundations  have  contributed  to  the  expense 
budget  established  by  the  advertising  agency 
to  sustain  the  program.  Other  companies 
and  individuals  are  contributing  production 
assistance,  talent  and  services  without  charge 
or  "at  cost."  Well-known  spokesmen  dedi- 
cated to  public  service,  like  Jack  Webb  and 
Robin  King,  have  provided  their  talents 
without  charge.  Private  citizens,  broadcast 
stations,  newspapers  and  firms  whose  activ- 
ities relate  to  the  mass  media  have  offered  to 
donate  their  services. 

Acceptance  of  the  program  by  broadcast 
and  print  media,  individually  and  through 
associations,  has  been  gratifying.  Pledges  of 
support  have  been  made  by  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Califor- 
nia Broadcasters  Association,  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Broadcasters  Association  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Outdoor  Advertising  Association.  The 
entire  program  Is  a  testimonial  to  the  abil- 
ity and  willingness  of  the  private  sector  to 
work  for  the  betterment  of  California's  hu- 
man environment. 


MEMORANDUM  OF  BUSINESS  EX- 
ECUTIVES  MOVE   FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr,  President,  a 
short  time  ago  a  delegation  representing 
Business  Executives  Move  for  Vietnam 
Peace  met  at  the  White  House  with  John 
Holdridge  of  the  National  Security 
Council  to  express  their  urgent  hope  for 
a  prompt  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  memorandum  which  they  left, 
addressed  to  President  Nixon's  assistant 
for  National  Security  Affairs,  Dr.  Henry 
Kissinger,  is  an  unusually  concise  and 
lucid  statement  of  the  reasons  why  it  is 
in  our  intei-est  to  announce  and  carry 
out  a  phased  withdrawal  of  all  American 
forces  from  Vietnam. 

Like  many  other  groups,  BEM  is  grow- 
ing increasingly  impatient  with  the  lack 
of  discernible  progress  toward  peace. 
Troop  withdrawals  designed  to  change 
the  mix  of  United  States  and  South 
Vietnamese  forces  in  combat  will  not 
satisfy  opposition  to  the  war  in  this 
country,  particulai-ly  when  American 
deaths  each  week  are  numbered  in  the 
hundreds.  It  is  time  to  advise  the  Thieu- 
Ky  government  that  if  the  war  is  to 
continue  it  must  be  without  billions  of 
American  dollars  and  thousands  of 
American  lives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  memorandum  be  inserted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorc,  as  follows: 

Peace  in  Vietnam 

We  t)elleve  that  the  President  can  gain 
united  support  of  the  people  by  announcing 
that.  In  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world,  he  is  ending  American 
participation  in  the  Vietnam  War  and 
promptly  taking  significant  actions  to  Im- 
plement his  decision.  We  make  the  follow- 
ing points  in  support  of  this  position: 

1.  Announcement  of  phased  withdrawal 
could  be  made  without  loss  of  face. 

The  United  States  has  proved  Its  scientific 
and  technical  ability  by  putting  a  man  on 
the  moon.  We  intend  to  use  our  abilities  for 
human  development  rather  than  for  destruc- 
tion and  we  intend  to  build  peace  in  the 
world.  Our  military  power  is  such  that  within 
a  few  hours  we  could  utterly  destroy  Hai- 
phong and  Hanoi.  However,  such  use  of  our 
power  Is  not  necessary  to  protect  our  coun- 
try. It  would  be  opposed  by  many  Americans 
and  would  alienate  us  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  would  not  eliminate  the  Viet  Cong, 
who  have  the  support  of  many  non-Commu- 
nist nationalists  against  the  "foreign  devils" 
and  so  the  war  would  continue  in  South 
Vietman  unless  it,  too,  were  utterly  de- 
stroyed. Furthermore,  escalation  by  the 
United  States  could.  tempKjrarily  at  least, 
unify  Moscow  and  Peking  because  each,  in 
its  struggle  for  leadership  in  the  Communist 
world,  has  promised  not  to  stand  idly  by  and 
see  Hanoi  destroyed.  Probably  responses  to 
American  escalation  in  Vietnam  would  be 
more  sophisticated  weapons  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
for  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese 
and  stepped-up  fighting  in  Laos,  Thailand, 
and  North  Korea,  thus  broadening  the  war. 

We  are  not  defeated  militarily.  We  have 
chosen  not  to  go  all  out  with  our  full  de- 
structive power  and  therefore  we  have  de- 
cided to  stop  further  loss  of  American  lives 
by  ending  our  part  in  the  war. 

2.  The  strategic  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  better  served  by  ending  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam. 


Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  the  State 
Department  has  been  preoccupied  with  con- 
taining the  Communist  threat.  The  Vietnam 
War  was  looked  upon  as  an  attempt  by  mono- 
lithic Communism  to  seize  Asia  in  a  cam- 
paign to  destroy  the  United  States.  However, 
the  Communist  world  has  become  frag- 
mented with  schisms  of  incredible  variety 
and  the  two  major  Communist  powers  are  at 
each  other's  throats.  Relation'!  between 
Hanoi  and  Peking  are  cool — they  have  been 
enemies  for  1000  years — and  Soviet  influence 
on  North  Vietnam  Is  limited.  The  Vietnamese 
want  no  foreign  domination  and  the  pro- 
gram of  the  National  Liberation  Front  calls 
for  a  neutralist  foreign  policy.  Of  greater 
Importance,  from  the  U.S.  jjolnt  of  view,  is 
that  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  limits  our 
options  in  the  Middle  East  and  Latin  America 
where  we  have  vital  interests  and  it  handi- 
caps us  in  dealing  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  with 
China,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

3.  \Vc  cannot  have  both  guns  and  butter. 
The  flow  of  funds  to  Vietnam  Imperils  the 

stability  Of  the  dollar.  The  high  rate  of  in- 
flation can  be  traced  directly  to  the  major 
escalation,  beginning  in  August  1964.  Educa- 
tion, housing,  mass  transportation,  the  war 
on  poverty,  the  cleansing  of  our  water  and 
our  air  have  fallen  victims  to  the  costs  of 
fighting  in  Vietnam.  Taxes  have  been  raised 
at  all  levels  of  government  to  an  almost  in- 
tolerable point.  People  are  demanding  tax 
reforms  and  the  use  of  a  larger  share  of  taxes 
for   social   purposes  and   not   for   war. 

The  budget  requests  of  the  various  gov- 
ernment agencies  reflect  the  demands  of 
the  people.  They  cannot  be  denied  without 
political  hazard. 

4.  Even  if  there  were  a  government  in  Sai- 
gon which  icas  heavily  influenced  or  dom- 
inated by  Cormnunists.  it  uould  not  threaten 
the  safety  of  the  United  States. 

As  we  have  learned,  the  presence  of  a 
Communist  government  in  Yugoslavia  and 
Romania,  or  even  in  Cuba,  does  not  seri- 
ously threaten  the  United  States,  Europe  or 
Latin  America.  Diplomacy,  trade  and  know- 
how  may  be  far  more  persuasive  than  guns. 

5.  The  "honeymoon"  period  is  ended  and 
the  President  must  make  good  his  promise 
to  end  the  ":ar  on  his  ability  to  govern  will 
be  impaired. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  Govern- 
ment can  continue  to  have  the  loyalty  of 
the  people  if  it  continues  to  go  against  what 
the  majority  wish  and  what  was  promised 
them. — namely,  an  end  to  the  war. 

Recent  months  have  been  quiet  on  the 
campuses  because  it  is  vacation  time,  but 
students  are  planning  protests  this  fall.  There 
is  more  and  more  tinrest  among  the  G.I.'s. 
many  of  whom  regard  themselves  as  con- 
scripts forced  to  fight  in  an  unnecessary  and 
immoral  war.  The  general  respect  for  the 
military  and  for  military  men  has  sunk  to 
a  new  low.  Continued  fighting  in  Vietnam 
makes  all  these  situations  worse. 


A  TRIBUTE  WELL  DESERVED 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  her  col- 
leagues are  keenly  aware  of  the  great 
service  rendered  in  this  body  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senatpr  from  Maine, 
the  honorable  Margaret  Chase   Smith. 

We  are  particularly  indebted  'o  her 
for  her  wise  coimsei  and  outstanding 
leadership  in  connection  with  complex 
issues  involving  national  defense. 

Accordingly,  it  was  most  gratifying  to 
read  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  Senator 
Smith,  written  by  Holmes  Alexander  of 
the  McNaught  Syndicate,  and  published 
recently  in  the  press.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr,  Alexander's  column,  as 
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it  appeared  In  the  Alexandria.  Va.,  Ga- 
zette, be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Heb  Logic  of  Womanhood 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 
WASHiNGTON.-The  U.S.  Senate  Isn't  a  gen- 
tleman's club,  just  a  genteel  club,  for  the 

mo7t  part.  Margaret  Chase  Smith.  Republican 
of  Maine,  Is  a  reason  why.  or„,,v,    has 

For  most  of  her  tenure.  Sen.  Smith  has 
been  the  lone  lady  member,  and  it  Is  her 
ladyllkeness  which  counts  ll^ejnost.  Not 
only  is  She  beautiful  and  bright,  but  she 
has  the  relentless  logic  of  womanhood  at  Its 
finest  and  she  Inspires  a  chivalry  that  keeps 

'',lS\hrsfnatTs  debate  on  the  Safeguard 
ABM  reached  Its  climax,  Aug.  f-^.  ^^%\^^ 
the  star,  and  the  men  «"«  °"'y/5Jf "  ^*'7, 
comparison.  'Maggie's  exercise  in  f""  ty- 
said  somebody  in  the  too-noisy  press  gallerJ. 
L  time  approached  to  vote  on  her  amend- 
ment whi^h  would  have  abolished  Safeguard 
and  spent  the  money  on  general  research  for 
"another"  ABM.  This  wasn't  an  altogether 
sensible  idea,  and  It  perished  89-11  in  the 
voting,  but  sen.  Smith  wa.sn  t  finished.  She 
Iccepfed  modifying  language,  by  Senawrs 
Gore  and  Case,  and  tried  another  amendment 
which  lost  bv  a  tie  vote.  50-50.  but  her  ulti- 
mate good  sense  came  through  in  her  main 
speech  If  not  in  the  countdown^ 

unlike  others  who  voted  with  her^rs^ 
Smith  did  not  "trust  the  Russians.  To  the 
contrary.  She  didn't  believe  that  Safeguard 
would  stop  Russian  missiles,  but  she  did  be- 
lieve that  fear  of  America's  offensive  weapons 
would  do  so.  and  that  a  better  ABM  could 
be  developed  by  use  of  laser  beams  ..^^ 

It  was  in  her  estimate  of  Soviet  psychology 
that  Mrs.  smith  surpassed  all  other  members 
in  sensibilltv.  She  made  mincemeat  of  male 
arguments  which  came  before  and  after.  Only 
•Our  offensive  arsensal.  "  she  said,  has  re- 
strained the  Soviets.  Nothing  else  but  respect 
for  American  nuclear  might  'has  fayed  their 
hands'  at  every  confrontation  rom  Berlin 
to  Cuba.  If  "the  Russian  Kremlin  leaders 
(she  Rave  no  names)  could  advantageously 
get  awav  with  an  attack,  they  would  let  loose 
"all  of  'their  devastating  weapons  on  cities 
as  well  as  missile  sites." 

Mrs  Smith  demolished  the  argument,  by 
Senator  Ted  Kennedy  and  others,  that  up- 
coming arms-talks  with  Russia  could  make 
Safeguard  and  other  weapons  unnecessary. 
The  soviet  Union  had  achieved  great-power 
status  among  nations  "by  developing  dev- 
astating weapons  in  great  secrecy.  The  USSR 
had  celebrated  so-caUed  peaceful  May  Day, 
year  after  year  by  "boastfully  parading  arras 
which  our  intelligence  forces  have  failed  to 
anticipate.  Russia  has  consistently  refused 
inspection  procedures  on  both  the  nuclear 
treaties  with  the  USA.  ,  ^  r,,,. 

Sen  Smith's  psychoanalysis  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia now  hit  its  high  point.  The  Kremlin  lead- 
ers although  without  conscience  or  remorse, 
had  other  reasons  for  not  launching  an  at- 
tack. She  said  that  "dissent  .  .  .  violence  .  .  . 
anarchy  .  .  ."  in  the  USA  was  a  rff^on  the 
Russians  wouldn't  shoot  their  missiles  at  us 
Those  men  In  the  Kremlin,  she  said,  had 
••confidence"  that  they  can  complete  "a  Com- 
munist conquest  of  the  United  States  with- 
out firing  a  shot.  "So  why  should  the  Krem- 
lin leaders  destroy  American  resources  which 
they  "avidly  covet."  when  it  appeared  that 
"Americans  would  ultimately  deliver  this 
country  to  them."  ^      ^         ^ 

This  part  of  Sen.  Smith's  speech,  the  part 
that  made  It  so  exceptional,  went  largely  tm- 
reported  in  the  press.  Her  anti-Safeguard 
amendment  which  so  nearly  won.  got  most  of 
the  play.  But  her  ferocious  feminine  instinct 
on  Soviet  mentally,  and  American  social  vul- 


nerability   to    Communism,    was    where    she 
shone  the  brightest. 
That  was  Maggie  Smith's  finest  hour. 


TRIBUTE    TO    JAMES    F.    HOGE.    JR. 


Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  since 
1955  I  have  been  pleased  to  participate 
in  and  have  been  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  the  American  Political  Science 
Association  congressional  fellowship 
program.  During  these  years  I  have  had 
13  such  interns  in  my  office  and  it 
has  been  a  source  of  immense  satisfac- 
tion and  pride  to  me  and  my  staff  when 
each  of  these  13  has  gone  on  to  distin- 
guish himself. 

Among  them  is  Jim  Hoge,  Jr.,  an 
APSA  intern  in  my  office  in  1962  and 
now  editor  of  tlie  Chicago  Sun-Times. 
The  October  issue  of  Playboy  magazme 
includes  a  vignette  on  Jim  and  his  suc- 
cess which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tne 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v,as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

James  F.  Hoge,  Jr     Ahead  of  the  Times 
Although  The  Chicago  Sun-limes  dubbed 
itself  "the  bright  one"  several  years  ago,  the 
tag   gained   real   significance   only   last   Oc- 
tober   when  James  F   Hoge.  Jr..  became  the 
paper's   editor.    Hoge's    awareness    of    w-hat  s 
happening— and  his  commitment  to  enllght- 
cnirfg  the  public— has  made  the  Sun-'nmes 
an  exciting,  civic-minded  newspaper  in  the 
great  muckraking  tradition.  Rampant  hun- 
ler  in  the  ghetto  and  deplorable  conditions 
at  Cook  County's  jail  and  hospital  were  not 
even    officially    recognized    until    the    Sun- 
Times    brougiit    them    to    light.    Hoge    says. 
"We've   become   a   little   more   independent, 
a  little  more  liberal  and  a  lot  more  atten- 
tive to  new  voices.  We  want  to  present  both 
sides  of  a  storv— by  having  local  experts  write 
about  civic  problems  and  setting  up  debates 
and  forums  in  print;  and  we've  increased  the 
number  of  political  columnists,  whose  view- 
points   cover    the   spectrum,    to   give    wide- 
ranging   coverage    to    national    issues."    New 
York-born    Hoge   has    always   wanted    to    be 
involved  m  public  affairs:  After  leaving  Yale 
with  a   political-science   degree,   he  entered 
the  University  of  Chicago's  graduate  school 
and  went  job  hunting.  "Management  at  the 
Sun-Times,"  he  recalls,  "agreed  to  adapt  my 
working  hours  to  my  course  schedule,  so  I 
started  as  a  police  reporter.  All  night  I'd  wait 
for  a  story  to  break,  then  drag  back  In  back 
in  time  for  an  early  class.  It  was  the  dreariest 
period  of  my  life."  Armed  with  a  masters  de- 
gree in  modern   history,  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington.  DC.    under   an   American   Political 
Science   Association   fellowship   and.   a    year 
later    rejoined  the  Sun-Times  at  the  Wash- 
ington bureau.  Then  editor  Emmett  Dedmon 
brought   him   back   to   Chicago   as   assistant 
city  editor  in  1964,  and  Hoge  moved  up  fast 
through  the  ranks.  When  l>edmon  became 
dltorlal  director.  Hoge  took  over  his  chair. 
Now  33.  he  is  the  youngest  editor  of  any 
major  metropolitan  newspaper  in  the  coun- 
try. "I  have  no  tmfulfllled  desires."  he  says. 
"I've  got  all  I  can  handle  riding  this  tiger." 


constructive  and  forthright  a<;atement 
with  respect  to  what  lies  ahead  for  the 
world  should  we  be  able  to  attain  what 
thus  far  has  been  unattainable— true  and 

enduring  peace. 

The  achievement  of  true  and  enduring 
peace  is  not  going  to  be  accomplished 
tomorrow.  An  end  to  the  hostilities  that 
plague  tlie  world  is  not  in  sight. 

Nor  will  this  goal,  or  tlie  dream,  as 
the  President  stated  it.  of     a  world  open 
at  last  to  the  light  of  jastice.  and  reason.' 
be  attained  so  long  as  the  double  stand- 
ard persists  in  which  the  United  States 
continues  to  be  a  whipping  boy  for  every 
ill  and  difficulty  confronting  the  world. 
President  Nixon,   in   a   speech,   which 
could  well  be  the  laying  down  of  a  new 
charter  for  the  nations  of  the  world,  set 
forth  what  I  consider  the  first  step  for 
the  beginning  of  a  new  foundation  for 
peace.  Without  that  first  step,  progress 
for  lasting  peace  is  denied. 

That  first  step  must  come  from  the 
member  countries  of  the  United  Nations 
in  response  to  the  caU  of  President  Nixon 
when  he  said: 

In  the  name  of  peace.  I  urg«  all  of  you 
here— representing  126  nations— to  use  your 
best  diplomatic  efforts  to  persuade  Hanoi  to 
move  seriously  Into  the  negotiations  which 
could  end  this  war. 


Will  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions heed  this  appeal?  Or  will  the  United 
States  once  again  be  subjected  to  a  fur- 
ther extension  of  the  double  standard 
applied  to  our  Nation,  a  Nation  which 
has  responded— wisely  or  unwisely:  no 
one  can  say  with  certainty— to  appeals 
both  at  home  and  abroad  to  take  steps 
which  allegedly  would  result  in  a  better 
cUmate  for  peace? 

Mr.  President,  much  more  is  at  stake 
than  what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  suggested  to  the  United  Na- 
tions concerning  the  future  of  the  world. 
At  immediate  issue  is  the  future  of  the 
United  Nations,  for  if  the  member  na- 
tions cannot  now  make  any  effort  to  in- 
fluence the  North  Vietnamese  of  the  wis- 
dom of  meaningful  negotiations  after 
this  Nation  has  more  than  walked  the 
extra  mile  in  response  to  such  appeals, 
it  seems  to  me  the  purposes  for  which  the 
United  Nations  was  established  will  have 
been  all  but  abandoned.  Its  usefulness 
most  certainly  will  have  suffered  a  great 
deterioration. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
before  the  Uruted  Nations.  President 
Nixon  presented  what  I  consider  a  most 


THREAT  TO  DISMAL  SWAMP 

Mr.  NELSON,  Mr.  President,  an  arti- 
cle published  In  the  Washington  Post's 
magazine  Potomac  last  month  deserves 
ovir  attention.  The  article  tells  of  the 
threat  that  industry  and  other  develop- 
ments pose  to  the  ecological  balance  nec- 
essary for  the  preservation  of  the  Great 
Dismal  Swamp  in  the  Norfolk.  Va.,  area. 
One  of  the  last  great  wilderness  areas 
left  in  the  United  States,  the  Great  Dis- 
mal is  being  considered  for  airports,  sub- 
di\-lsions.  and  a  source  for  lumber.  Tl-iis  is 
another  example  of  potential  damage 
to  our  environment  in  the  name  of  eco- 
nomic gain  that  we  must  be  concerned 
about.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Great  Dismal 
(By  Mildred  Payne) 
Another  wilderness  is  dying,  but  this  time 
tliere's    a    difference.    This    750-square    mile 
tangle  of  loveliness  will  probably  be  cleared 
subdivided    and    paved    before    most    people 
find  out  it  ever  existed,  because  the  Great 
Dismal  Swamp  is  the  stepchild  of   the  con- 
servation movement. 

Just  20  miles  southwest  of  Norfolk,  the 
Dismal  is  a  paradox :  on  high  ground  rather 
than  low.  free  of  malaria  and  decay,  a 
gently-flowing  fountain  rather  than  a 
catch-basin  of  stagnance  and  scvim.  It  har- 
bors a  fantastic  array  of  plants,  the  last  black 
bears  east  of  the  Appalachians,  and  some 
of  the  biggest  snakes  anywhere  Its  soil  burns; 
Its  water  boasts  the  color  and  clarity  of 
brandy.  It's  larger  than  the  Okefenokee  of 
Georgia,  wilder  than  the  Florida  Everglades. 
and  many  naturalists  consider  it  our  most 
valuable  outdoor  laboratory. 

Yet  90  percent  of  the  Dismal  is  owned  by 
lumber  companies  and  real  estate  developers, 
and  neither  North  Carolina  nor  Virginia, 
whose  adjacent  borders  it  straddles,  has 
acted  effectively  to  save  it,  Ben  H.  Bolen. 
C«mmls9iener  of  Parks  for  Virginia's  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Economic 
Department,  says  simply,  "We've  had  a  hard 
time  figuring  out  what  to  do  with  the  Dismal. 
For  actual  public  recreation,  it  isn't  worth 
too  much." 

Bolen  headed  the  1964  study  commission 
that  recommended  acquiring  51.000  acres  for 
$1.25  million  to  be  set  aside  as  a  state  park 
or  wildlife  management  area.  On  April  5. 
1968,  Virginia's  General  Assemby  finally  saw 
fit  to  appropriate  $50.000 — four  per  cent  of 
the  recommend  amount — for  conservation  of 
the  Dismal. 

Yet  the  garden  clubbers,  naturalists  and 
Interested  citizens  who  worked  so  hard  for 
this  pittance  continue  to  be  frustrated.  Al- 
though surveying,  appraisal  and  negotiation 
with  landowners  are  underway,  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  has  not  yet  ac- 
quired an  acre  of  land  in  the  Dismal. 

Bolen  blames  the  delay  on  difficulty  in 
establishing  property  lines,  and  expects 
acquisition  to  begin  shortly.  But  while  bu- 
reaucratic wheels  grind  at  a  glacial  pace,  de- 
velopers are  strenuously  promoting  their 
schemes. 

The  latest  involves  a  proposed  airport  to 
be  built  north  of  Lake  Drummond  on  land 
owned  by  Union  Camp  Corporation,  a  paper 
manufacturer  holding  title  to  approximately 
50  per  cent  of  the  swamp.  The  airport  is 
the  brainchild  of  Hunter  A  Hogan,  Norfolk 
real  estate  developer,  and  Edwin  R.  Mac- 
Kethan  of  the  Virginia  National  Bank,  who 
proposed  it  as  an  alternative  to  expansion 
of  Norfolk  Municipal  Airport. 

Union  Camp  spokesmen  are  noncommital, 
but  Hogan  and  MacKethan  say  they  have  rea- 
son to  believe  they  can  get  an  option  on 
the  10.000-acre  tract  if  the  Norfolk  Port  and 
industrial  Authority  will  agree  to  build  on  it 
immediately.  Thus  far,  the  Authority  favors 
expansion  of  present  facilities,  as  do  govern- 
ing bodies  in  Norfolk  and  Newport  News,  but 
the  new  aiiTXjrt  enjoys  considerable  support 
in  area  communities  without  airport  facil- 
ities. 

When  the  Port  Authority  presents  its  plans 
for  expanding  Norfolk  Municipal  in  a  few 
weeks,  debate  will  be  long  and  loud  Consid- 
ering the  financial  rewards  at  stake,  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Dismal's  ecology  by  noise  and 
pollution  is  not  expected  to  carry  much 
weight 

Frederick  Heutte,  retired  Superintendent 
of  Parks  in  Norfolk  and  a  renowned  natur- 
alist, has  a  plan  for  developing  the  EMsmal 
that  would  preserve  its  character  while  satis- 


fying the  utilitarian  Instincts  of  conservative 
legislators. 

He  enylsions  a  botanical  garden  along 
Route  17,  which  cuts  through  the  swamp's 
eastern  edge  parallel  to  the  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal. 

Because  the  swamp  straddles  the  temper- 
ate and  subtroplc  climate  zones,  an  astound- 
ing assortment  of  northern  and  south- 
ern plants  meet  here  in  a  rainbow-hued 
jungle.  Magnolia,  Myrtle,  Jasmine,  lilac  and 
cherry  trees  flourish  beside  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers too  numerous  to  nam'e;  Spanish  moss  fes- 
toons tile  trees. 

By  expanding  Route  17  into  a  four-lane 
highway  bracketing  the  Canal  (part  of  the 
Intercoastal  Waterway),  Heutte's  plan  would 
create  a  22-mlle  reflecting  pool  banked  with 
a  magniflcent  horticultural  display.  A  net- 
work of  winding  canals  through  the  swamp 
would  enable  visitors  to  enjoy  its  plant  and 
animal  life  in  comfort  and  safety. 

Although  certain  death  does  not  await  vis- 
itors, the  Dismal  Swamp  is  no  place  for  a 
Sunday  stroll,  as  William  Haywood  and  his 
son  Alton  can  attest.  On  December  12.  1955 
the  two  men  and  their  small  dog  entered  the 
Dismal  to  hunt  squirrels,  and  walked  into 
a  nightmare. 

Soon  after  the  thick  forest  closed  around 
them,  their  excited  dog  bolted  into  a  thicket. 
Knowing  that  the  dense  swamp  had  swal- 
lowed hundreds  of  hunting  dogs,  the  Hay- 
woods  plunged  after  him,  calling  and  whist- 
ling, tjien  stopped  to  listen  for  a  telltale 
rustle,  a  beckoning  bark.  Engrossed  in  their 
search,,  they  neglected  to  mark  their  trail. 
They  ^nally  found  their  pet,  but  they  were 
hopelefsly  lost. 

At  nightfall  the  call  went  out:  men  lost  in 
the  Dismal.  Four  hundred  men — Virginia 
state  police.  National  Guardsmen.  Marines, 
and  two  experienced  Indian  guides — meth- 
odically tramped  the  search  area,  shouting, 
firing  shots,  listening  for  a  reply.  Two  heli- 
copters criscrossed  shadowy  waterways  and 
forests. 

Finally,  late  on  the  third  day,  a  tired 
searcher  literally  stumbled  over  the  lost  men, 
and  William  Haywood  described  their  ordeal. 

"We  heard  you  fellows  long  ago!  We  called 
and  cajled.  but  nobody  answered."  The  den.se 
vegetation — in  December — had  formed  a  one- 
way sound  trap  so  effective  that  men  passing 
20  yarcts  away  had  not  heard  a  sound. 

Of  all  the  Dismal's  terrors,  the  most  vividly 
recounted  are  the  snake  stories.  Most  of  them 
are  exaggerated,  but  since  reptiles  grow  until 
they  die.  some  real  giants  inhabit  this  ideal 
environment. 

Game  Warden  Norman  Myers  claims  to 
have  seen  cottonmouth  moccasins  "as  big 
around  as  your  leg,"  rattlers,  copperheads, 
and  many  nonpoisonous  varieties.  Local  zool- 
ologlsts  include  the  Jointed  snake,  which 
breaks  into  two-and-a-half  Inch  sections 
after  death.  Snakes  are  shy — Jointed  snakes 
being  tJhe  shyest,  of  course — but  visitors  must 
be  careful. 

Indians  believed  the  swamp  was  haunted: 
one  legend  described  a  fearsome  fire  bird 
whose  abandoned  nest  became  Lake  Drum- 
mond, In  the  swamps  center.  Fires  have  been 
known  to  burn  for  years  in  the  peaty  soil. 
The  swamp  is  dotted  with  fire  pits  resulting 
from  lightning  fires,  and  they  t>ecome  effec- 
tive traps  when  vines  conceal  them.  Recently 
two  forest  rangers  were  ploughing  through 
the  undergrowth  when  one  of  them  sud- 
denly plummeted  into  a  concealed  pit.  He 
was  fortunate:  he  was  not  alone. 

Early  settlers  drawn  to  the  swamp's 
fringes  by  fertile  soil  and  abundant  game 
told  harrowing  stories  of  panthers,  snakes, 
quicksand,  and  bears  that  herded  pigs  into 
the  forest  by  slapping  them  on  their  rumps 
with  huge  paws.  Colonial  mothers  issued  dire 
warnings  about  ghosts  to  their  adventurous 
offspring.  The  "ghosts"  were  probably  smok- 
ing peat  or  ignited  methane  gas  ("fox  fire  " — 


a  byproduct  of  peat  formation),  but  even 
today  the  local  guides  who  ferry  sportsmen 
into  the  Dismal  speak  more  or  less  reverently 
of  two  tragic  Indian  lovers  who  roam  the 
forest,  he  as  a  hunter,  she  as  a  snow-white 
doe  with  a  crimson  spot  on  her  forehead. 
Often  seen  and  followed,  they  vanish  as  sud- 
denly as  tliey  appear. 

Thomas  Moore  wrote  his  famous  "Lake  of 
the  Dismal  Swamp"  after  hearing  the  legend 
of  a  young  bride  who  |>addles  a  white  canoe 
over  Lake  Drummond  on  dark  nights,  seek- 
ing her  lon-er.  Fog  patches  on  the  water?  Per- 
haps, but  she's  part  of  Dismal  lore,  and  no 
one  is  In  a  hurry  to  explain  her  away.  (The 
Lake  itself  is  believed  to  have  been  carved 
out  by  a  glacier) . 

The  Dismal  is  no  respecter  of  reputations. 
North  Carolina's  first  governor,  William 
Drummond.  plunged  into  the  svramp  in  1676. 
dLscoverefl  and  named  the  lake  in  its  center, 
and  stumbled  out,  lone  survivor  in  his  party, 
weeks  later. 

Virginia's  aristocratic  Colonel  William 
Byrd  II  (Who  is  generally  credited  with  nam- 
ing Dismal )  nearly  died  surveying  the  Vir- 
ginia-North Carolina  line  in  1728.  His  party 
ran  out  of  food,  lost  its  bearings,  and  fought 
through  dense  undergrowth,  covering  less 
than  one  mile  a  day,  nearly  eaten  alive  by 
vicious  yellow  flies  (it's  said  a  swarm  of  them 
can  kill  a  mule).  Colonel  Byrd  emerged  curs- 
ing that  "vast  body  of  dirt  and  nastiness." 
and  added  alligators  to  its  growing  list  of 
horrors,  although  no  one  else  has  ever  seen 
them. 

George  Washington  owned  the  swamp  for 
years,  and  in  1765  formed  the  "Adventurers 
for  Draining  the  Great  Dlsmall  Swamp."  dug 
two  drainage  ditches — which  are  still  in  use 
today — and  embarked  on  a  series  of  disastrous 
agricultural  projects.  He  grew  20-foot  berry- 
less  blackberry  vines,  10-foot  cotton  with 
blue  and  yellow  bolls,  and  no  rice  at  all.  de- 
spite extensive  and  expensive  attempts:  he 
gave  up  In  disgust  and  sold  the  swamp  to 
Lighthorae  Harry  Lee.  But  Lee  couldn't  keep 
up  the  payments,  and  the  land  reverted  to 
Washington,  who  ignored  it  thereafter. 

In  later  years  the  Dismal  attracted  less 
illustrious  developers.  Halfway  House,  a 
spooky  hostelry  built  in  1800  smack  across 
the  state  line,  drew  shady  characters  of  every 
description.  One  advertisement  rhapsodized, 
"The  Halfway  House  ...  is  a  stand  fully 
applicable  to  all  purposes  of  life,  as  eating, 
drinking,  sleeping,  marrying  and  duelling." 

Duellers  simply  fired  across  the  state 
boundary.  If  a  sheriff  appeared  from  either 
side  sanctuary  lay  a  few  short  leaps  away. 
Even  the  most  diligent  lawmen,  seeking  to 
surprise  a  quarry  in  bed,  often  came  away 
cursing.  Criminals  could  leave  either  state 
by  crossing  the  hall.  Jurisdictional  compli- 
cations plus  North  Carolina's  lax  marriage 
laws  made  Halfway  House  a  mecca  for 
elopers. 

By  the  1850's  the  Dismal  was  a  haven  for 
runaway  slaves.  Most  owners  abandoned  the 
wretched  fugitives  to  its  snakes  and  mires, 
but  a  few  utilized  hounds  to  track  them 
down.  North  Carolina's  legislature  legalized 
shooting  of  runaways,  paying  owners  two- 
thirds  of  the  dead  slaves'  value.  Many  Ne- 
groes who  escaped  the  dogs  and  the  guns 
formed  robber  bands  and  wreaked  grisly 
vengeance  on  canal  and  coach  road  travellers. 

The  desperadoes  are  gone  now.  but  the 
Dismal  remains  a  refuge.  Most  visitors  enter 
the  swamp  on  one  of  its  brandy-colored 
canals,  cruising  between  luxuriant  forests. 
FYogs  croak  and  birds  flit,  and  it's  hard  to 
believe  the  southern  tip  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  megalopolis  lies  20  miles  away. 

Suddenly  you  burst  onto  a  sunlit  circle  of 
rust  water  beneath  an  unbroken  vault  of 
sky:  the  Inundated  plateau  of  Lake  Drum- 
mond, highest  point  in  the  swamp.  Cypress 
trees  march  into  the  water  from  the  shore. 
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Only  a  few  stilted  fishing  lodges  remind  you 
that  others  have  been  here. 

Suddenly  an  auto  horn  sounds  directly  be- 
hind you;  your  guide  assures  you  the  high- 
way is  miles  away,  and  his  voice  echoes 
clearly  from  the  forest  walls  around  you. 

Lake  Drummond's  elevation  explains  its 
unusual  acoustics  as  well  as  the  abnormally 
large,  choppy  waves  that  whip  up  suddenly, 
out  of  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
breeze.  Summer  storms  lash  it  into  rolling 
copper  foam. 

This  water  has  been  described  as  brandy- 
tea-  or  wine-colored,  sediment-free  and 
pleasant  tasting.  It  takes  its  unique  charac- 
teristics from  the  "Juniper"  (white  cedar) 
and  cypress  trees  that  have  been  growing, 
dying  and  falling  into  it  since  the  swamp's 
formation  6.000  years  ago  Their  acid  bark 
dissolved,  preventing  bacterial  growth  and 
vegetatlonal  decay,  and  peal  began  to  form. 
The  Dismal  Swamp  is  the  only  place  in 
America  where  peat  is  forming  today. 

Eighteenth  and  19th  Century  sailors  swore 
Lake  Drummond  water  prevented  malaria; 
actually  the  Dismal  is  free  of  malaria  be- 
cause those  terrible  yellow  files  feast  on  mos- 
quito larvae.  But  iti  high  acidity  does  pro- 
hibit stagnation,  and  thousands  of  ships 
put  into  Norfolk  for  it.  Commodore  Perry 
carried  Lake  Drummond  water  on  his  famous 
Open  Door  trip  to  Japan. 

Today  men  want  something  much  more 
critical  from  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp— the 
land  area  it  occupies.  But  the  Norfolk- 
Virginia  Beach  League  of  Women  Voters 
has  taken  up  the  fight,  and  woman  power 
may  stir  some  action  in  Richmond. 

Meanwhile,  the  Di.smal  is  fighting  back.  Its 
wildlife  is  retreating  into  its  depths,  and  a 
game  warden  recently  commented.  "There's 
still  a  little  bit  of  everything  in  there."  The 
cussed  wonderland  has  a  chance,  if  its  friends 
speak  up  now. 

Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp 
(By  Thomas  Moore) 
They  made  aer  a  grave,  too  cold  and  damp 

For  a  soul  so  warm  and  true; 
And  she's   gone   to   the   Lake  of   the  Dismal 

Swamp. 
Where,  all  night  long,  by  a  fire-fly  lamp, 
She  paddles  her  white  canoe. 

And  her  flre-fiy  lamp  I  soon  shall  see, 
And  her  paddle  I  soon  shall  hear: 

Long  and  loving  our  life  shall  be. 

And  I'll  hide  the  maid  in  a  cypress  tree. 
When  the  footstep  of  death  is  near. 

Away  to  the  Dismal   Swamp   he  speeds — 

His  path  was  rugged  and  sore. 
Through  tangled  ^uniper.  beds  of  reeds, 
Through    many    a    fen.    where    the    serpent 
feeds. 
And  man  never  trod  before. 

And.  when  on  the  earth  he  sunk  to  sleep, 

If  slumber  his  eyelids  knew. 
He  lay,  where  the  deadly  wine  doth  weep 
Its  venomous  tear  and  nightly  steep 

The  flesh  with  blistering  dew! 

And  near  him  the  she-wolf  stirrd  the  brake. 

And  the  copper-snake  breath'd  in  his  ear. 
Till  he  starting  cried,  from  his  dream  awake. 
'Oh!  when  shall  I  see  the  dusky  Lake, 

And  the  white  canoe  of  my  dear?' 

He  saw  the  lake,  and  a  meteor  bright 

Qviick  over  its  surface  playd — 
'Welcome,'  he  said,  my  dear  one's  light!' 
And  the  dim  shore  echoed,  for  many  a  night, 

The  name  of  the  death-cold  maid. 

Till  he  hoUow'd  a  boat  of  the  birchen  bark. 
Which  carried  him  off  from  shore; 

Far.  far  he  foUow'd  the  meteor  spark. 

The  wind  was  high  and  the  clouds  were  dark, 
And  the  boat  return'd  no  more. 
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But  oft.  from  the  Indian  hunter's  camp. 

This  lover  and  maid  so  true 
Are  seen  at  the  hour  of  midnight  damp 
To  cross  the  Lake  by  a  fire-fly  lamp. 

And  paddle  their  white  canoe! 


NATIONAL     BELLAMY     AWARD     TO 
LEAD,    S.    DAK..    HIGH    SCHOOL 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr,  President,  in 
1892  Francis  Bellamy  wrote  the  immortal 
words  that  were  to  become  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  to  our  flag  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  beginning  of  the  event 
we  celebrate  as  Flag  Day. 

In  his  honor,  the  National  Bellamy 
Award  has  been  established.  It  is  given 
each  year  to  one  high  school  in  one 
State  for  its  outstanding  role  in  mold- 
ing and  perpetuating  America's  ideals 
and  goals. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say  that 
the  recipient  of  the  award  for  this  year 
is  Lead  High  School  of  Lead,  S.  Dak. 
Among  some  of  the  F>ccomplishments  of 
that  school  which  brought  it  the  award 
were:  The  outstanding  work  of  the 
school  administration,  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  schools  alumni,  the  fine 
citizenship  of  the  students,  and  the  co- 
operation with  the  community. 

I  applaud  the  accomplishments  of 
Lead  High  School  and  the  efforts  of 
those  who  make  this  award  possible  each 
year, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle published  in  the  Lead  Daily  Call  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lead  High  School  Wins  National  Honor 
Lead  High  School  has  been  named  the  Na- 
tional Bellamy  Award  School  for  1970.  Glenn 
Hogen.  superintendent,  made  the  announce- 
ment at  a  special  student  assembly  Monday 
morning. 

The  National  Bellamy  Award  is  presented 
annually  to  a  high  school  in  one  state.  The 
school  chosen  is  judged  the  most  representa- 
tive of  all  fine  schools  in  that  state  and  will 
be  the  standard-bearer  for  all  schools  in  that 
state  for  a  period  of  EC  years,  until  the  honor 
again  rotates. 

Lead  High  earned  the  Bellamy  Award  as 
the  result  of  7  years  of  uninterrupted  educa- 
tion, kindergarten  through  grade  twelve,  with 
the  fundamental  values  of  America's  heri- 
tage stressed  and  implemented. 

SHARE     IN     HISTORY 

In  this  three  quarters  of  a  century,  the 
history  of  America,  its  form  of  government, 
the  study  of  its  major  and  minor  conflict,  its 
glorio\is  moments  and  its  moment  of  near 
despair,  all  were  made  part  of  the  students' 
background. 

Through  adult  education,  started  In  1904, 
the  Lead  Public  Schools  initiated  programs 
to  make  it  possible  for  Lead's  foreign-born 
residents  to  become  Americans  through 
Americanization  classes. 

Hogen  congratulated  Bill  Ausmann.  prin- 
cipal for  his  work  in  carrying  out  the  tradi- 
tions and  high  standards  of  the  school  and 
also  C.  C.  Curran,  principal  from  1920  to 
1952,  and  Don  Pitcher,  principal  from  1953 
to  1967,  who  with  Ausmann  who  took  over 
the  reins  in  1967,  have  served  the  school  for 
nearly  50  years. 

THIRTY-EIGHT     COMPETE 

Last  January,  Lead  High  School  with  38 
other  schools  in  South  Dakota  and  Montana, 


was    invited    to    submit    materials    for    con- 
sideration for  the  National  Bellamy  Award. 
By   March    1.   the   14   required   items  were 
complied  and  submitted 

These  included  a  history  of  Lead  High 
from  1895  to  the  present,  biographies  of  the 
principal  and  superintendent,  copies  of  the 
Nugget  and  Goldenlode  a  copy  of  the  stu- 
dent and  teachers'  handbooks,  lists  of  out- 
standing state  and  national  honors  won  by 
faculty  and  students  during  the  past  two 
years  and  biographical  sketches  of  30  alumni 
who  have  achieved  honor  and  distinction  in 
their  chosen  fields 

Prom  then  on,  the  school  has  undergone  a 
thorough  study  by  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Bellamy  Award. 

Last  May  18,  Lead  High  was  advised  that 
it  was  one  of  the  top  three  schools  being 
considered  with  the  other  two  being  Water- 
town,  S  D  .  and  Billings,  Mont .  both  larger 
schools  and  with  much  newer  facilities. 

The  materials  on  which  the  final  decision 
was  based  for  Lead  High  were  prepared  by 
Helen  Morganti.  director  of  public  relations 
for  the  Lead  system. 

Hogen  said,  'This  honor  has  not  been  won 
by  any  one  group  of  students  or  admin- 
istrators Lead  High  School  and  the  City  of 
Lead  share  national  recognition  today, 

"The  Homestake  Mining  Company,  the 
businessmen,  parents,  churches,  service  and 
fraternal  organizations  as  well  as  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty  of  Lead  High,  are  co-. 
recipients  of  this  honor,  since  through  the 
years  the  Lead  schools  have  had  the  constant 
interest  and  cooperation  of  every  group  in 
the  community." 

Immediately  following  Hogen's  announce- 
ment, the  Lead  High  concert  band  under 
the  direction  of  Paul  Hedge  played  the  Na- 
tional Anthem  and  the  Lead  High  "Loyalty," 
which  were  sung  by  the  audlenoe. 


J, 


ACCEPTS    HONOR 

Ausmann  accepted  the  honor  for  the 
school  and  presented  the  ten  major  points  on 
which  Lead  High  merited  the  honor.  These 
include  the  proficient  performance  of  duty 
by  the  administration:  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Thom  McAn  Award,  one  of  24  given  in 
the  nation  for  outstanding  work  accom- 
plished: teachers'  honor  and  leadership  in 
important  positions;  the  philosophy  of  Lead 
High  by  keeping  up  with  new  methods  and 
equipment;  a  versatile  student  body  which 
excels  in  citizenship;  school  newspaper  and 
yearbook  national  honors  through  the  years; 
summer  school  program;  close  cooperation 
with  the  community:  a  functioning  public 
relations  department  and  accomplishments 
of  the  alumni. 

The  award  honors  Francis  Bellamy  of  Rome, 
NY.,  minister  and  Journalist,  who  is  the 
author  of  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance;  the  Pledge 
itself  and  the  Flag  of  the  United  States. 

The  National  Bellamy  Award  was  origi- 
nated by  Dr.  Margarette  Miller  of  Portsmouth. 
Va  .  in  1942.  Lead  becomes  the  29th  school 
in  the  nation  to  receive  this  honor. 

SPEARHEADS    HOLIDAY 

In  1892  through  Bellamy's  insistence  and 
efforts.  President  Benjamin  Harrison  pro- 
claimed that  the  400th  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  America  should  be  celebrated 
throughout  the  schools  in  the  nation. 

As  chairman  of  the  national  program. 
Bellamy  wTOte  the  original  words  to  the 
Pledge  for  this  occasion.  However,  through 
the  years  the  Pledge  grew  in  importance,  but 
the  name  of  the  author  was  almost  lost. 

In  1936  Dr.  Miller  discovered  that  even  the 
true  identity  of  the  author  had  become 
obscure.  Through  her  efforts,  all  50  states 
have  now  issued  Flag  Day  proclamations  de- 
claring Francis  Bellamy  the  true  author. 

The  award  not  only  honors  Bellamy,  but 
gives    conspicuous    acknowledgment   to    the 
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vlt*l  role  the  public  school  plays  In  molding 
and  perpetuating  America's  ideals  and  goals. 

FIRST  PUBLISHED 

Today's  date  is  significant  in  that  the  first 
time  the  text  of  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
appeared  In  print  was  Sept.  8,  1892.  77  years 
ajo  today,  which  was  advance  publicity  to 
prepare  all  the  schools  for  the  national  com- 
memoration of  Columbus'  landing  In  the 
new  world. 

Hogen  presented  the  platform  gT.ie?;ts  which 
Included  Mrs  Mary  Ellen  McColley,  presi- 
dent of  the  Lead  Board  of  Education;  Don 
Howe,  public  relations  director  and  repre- 
senting the  Homestake  Mining  Company: 
Harold  Ludeman.  mayor  of  the  City  of  Lead: 
K?rmit  Steil.  president  of  the  Lead  Cnamber 
of  Commerce;  James  Keith.  Seaton  Publish- 
ing Company;  Jaik  Ramey,  president  of  the 
Lead  Education  Association  and  Curran  and 
Fletcher,  former  principals. 

W.ade  Hart,  president  of  the  Lead  High 
Student  Covincll.  led  the  students  In  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  at  the  opening  of  the 
assembly,  a  custom  observed  in  Lead  High 
for  years. 

Bill  Nevln.  editor  of  the  L.ead  High  Nugget 
presented  the  first  copy  of  the  National  Bel- 
lamy Award  Announcement  edition  to  Aus- 
mann  who  accepted  It  for  the  school. 

•     -ANNOUNCED  IN   NUGGET 

While  rhe  band  played  "Concert  Band 
Medley."  the  souvenir  copies  of  the  Nugget 
were  distributed. 

The  national  announcement  was  made  to- 
day, but  the  formal  three-day  celebration 
when  Dr.  Miller,  member  of  the  National 
Bellamy  Advisory  Beard,  special  musical 
groups,  government  officials  anS  special 
speakers  will  be  in  Lead.  Oct    14-16.  1970. 

The  morning  of  Oct.  16.  the  formal  pre- 
sentation of  the  award  will  be  made  in  Lead. 

Holyoke  High  School.  Holyoke.  Mass..  is 
the  National  Bellamy  Award  School  for  1969. 
One  school  la  New  Hampshire  will  be  chosen 
as  the  Award  School  in  1971. 

Part  of  the  requirements  in  order  for  Lead 
High  School  to  qualify  for  the  National  Bel- 
lamy Award,  was  that  a  post  card  showing 
the  school  be  printed. 

For  some  unknown  reason,  post  cards  of 
Main  Street,  the  Grler  monument.  Home- 
stake  and  many  other  Lead  scenes  are  abun- 
dant, but  no  one  thought  of  making  one  of 
the  most  Important  businesses  In  town,  the 
high  school. 

The  post  cards  have  arrived  showing  Lead 
High  in  a  night  shot  and  in  full  color  and 
will  be  available  in  stores  In  Lead  as  well  as 
the  public  relations  department  of  the 
schools  starting  today. 

The  F>ost  cards  will  be  available  in  Dunn's 
Pharmacy,  Noeller's  Stop  and  Shop,  The 
Western  Drug  and  Miles  Variety  Store.  De- 
cals  of  the  American  flag  for  use  on  cars, 
have  been  distributed  to  all  school  staff 
members  as  well  as  students  requesting 
them. 


OUR  MERCHANT  MARINE:    GOING 
UNDER 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  anyone 
who  is  familiar  with  maritime  affairs 
knows  the  shocking  condition  of  our  mer- 
chant marine.  Our  fleet  has  deteriorated 
to  a  point  where  we  shortly  will  no  longer 
have  a  first-rate  merchant  fleet. 

I  will  not  recount  the  sad  statistics.  I 
will  mention  only  that  our  balance  of 
payments  is  adversely  affected  by  the 
poor  condition  of  the  fleet,  that  contrary 
to  popular  opinion  U.S.  shipyards  are 
among  the  most  productive  in  the  world, 
and  that  the  United  States  leads  in  con- 
tainerization,  which  is  the  mode  of  ship- 
ping for  the  future. 


I  need  not  mention  that  as  a  seapower 
we  require  a  healthy  merchant  fleet  for 
both  our  commerce  and  national  security. 

One  of  the  best  pieces  I  have  yet  read 
on  the  overall  state  of  our  merchant  ma- 
rine was  written  by  Patrick  J.  McGarvey 
and  published  in  the  August  issue  of  Gov- 
ernment Executive.  Mr.  McGarvey,  an 
associate  editor,  details  accurately  and 
concisely  the  decline  of  our  fleet,  stating 
that  'neglect  is  fast  sinking  the  Nation's 
merchant  fleet." 

Major  legislation  to  provide  the  res- 
toration of  this  fleet  has  been  expected 
since  last  May.  Hopefully,  it  will  be  sub- 
mitted soon.  The  Senate  will  then  con- 
sider it  in  depth  and  no  doubt  debate  it 
fully.  For  this  reason  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  McGarvey's  article,  en- 
titled "The  American  Merchant  Marine: 
There  Are  Causes  for  Deep  Concern, 
Militarib',  Industrially,  Politically,"  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The    American    Merch.<nt    M.^rine:    There 

Are  Causes  for  Deep  Concern  Militarily, 

Industrially,  Politically 
(Patrick  J.  McGarvey,  associate  editor) 

HIGHLIGHTS 

1 — U.S.  today  Is  carrying  only  about  five 
percent  Cf  Its  foreign  commerce  on  Ameri- 
can flag  bottoms. 

2 — Tivo-thirds  of  U.S.  merchant  ships  are 
more  tham  20  years  old;  the  active  fleet  today 
ranks  sliCth  in  world  status,  eleventh  in  mer- 
chant fleet  construction. 

3 — For  years  the  disparate  needs  of  the 
Industry  and  the  unions  have  kept  legisla- 
tors and  the  Government  in  a  haze. 

4 — The  Industry  itself  has  been  generally 
lax  in  educating  the  American  public  about 
Its  own  potential. 

5 — The  American  Institute  of  Merchant 
Shipping  (AIMS)  may  finally  provide  indus- 
try with  a  single  voice. 

6 — Higher  U  S.  wages  prevent  domestic 
shipyards  from  competing  on  the  interna- 
tional mfcrket. 

7 — The  momentum  and  scope  of  the  So- 
viet maritime  program,  rather  than  the  spe- 
cific achievements,  are  the  main  challenge  to 
the  U.S. 

8. — In  the  long  term,  the  Soviet  Union 
might  be  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms  and 
determine  shipping  rates  in  selected  ship- 
ping conferences  and  radically  restructure 
them  in  the  interests  of  Soviet  objectives. 

9 — The  military  implications  of  a  powerful 
Soviet  merchant  marine  cannot  be  over- 
stressed. 

10 — The  Japanese  have  prescribed  that 
their  maichant  marine  should  carry  60  per- 
cent of  Japan's  exports  and  70  percent  of  its 
imports  by  1975.  Existing  Japanese  merchant 
marine  ships  are  less  than   15   years  old. 

"As  far  as  I'm  concerned.  I  Joined  the  Nixon 
team  and  came  to  Washington  for  a  single 
pu.pose — to  put  our  merchant  fleet  back  on 
the  map  of  the  world." 

These  remarks,  made  by  the  new  Maritime 
Administrator,  Andrew  E.  Gibson,  an  ex- 
merchant  ship  master,  underscore  the  mood 
of  optimism  that  today  prevails  in  Washing- 
ton. Despite  the  pathetic  condition  of  today's 
Merchant  Marine,  the  Nixon  Administration 
has  injected  much  needed  vitality  into  this 
area  of  Government.  Gibson  Is  determined  to 
bring  alKJUt  changes  in  the  merchant  fleet. 
He  recognizes  the  difficulties  that  lie  ahead 
and  he  gpeaks  of  them  frankly.  He  Is  not  dis- 
mayed however. 

Since  taking  office  last  winter,  Gibson  and 
others  have  devoted  almost  their  entire  ef- 
forts to  i  formulating  a  new  program  for  the 


Merchant  Marine.  They  are  reluctant  to  speak 
of  the  forthcoming  program  in  great  detail 
at  this  time;  however,  the  broad  outline  can 
be  seen  in  their  public  remarks  since  taking 
ofBce.  The  time  Is  drawing  near  when  this 
new  program  will  be  promulgated.  Gibson 
has  set  the  deadline  for  mid-August.  Rccco  C. 
Sicillano,  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce,  sa'd 
it  will  be  late  summer,  "...  not  Indian 
summer  either."  The  smart  money  says  that 
between  August  15  and  September  15  they 
will  xinveil  this  program. 

Before  discussing  the  probable  shape  of  the 
program,  it  will  be  helpful  to  explore  Just 
what  is  meant  when  we  talk  of  the  pathetic 
condition  of  today's  meichant  fleet,  and 
examine  the  evolution  of  the  US.  Merchant 
Marine.  Moreover,  some  of  the  problems 
caused  bv  industry  and  labor  play  an  impor- 
tant part  of  any  examination  of  today's  mer- 
chant fleet  as  well  as  the  fundamental 
changes  in  ship  design  that  have  been  de- 
veloped In  the  past  few  years.  .\  comparison 
of  Soviet  and  Japanese  shipping  policies  and 
objectives  will  reveal  the  weakened  competi- 
tive positioa  of  the  U  S.  fleet. 

THE     SItJKING     U.S.      MERCHANT     FLEET 

Neglect  is  fast  sinking  the  Nation's  mer- 
chant fleet  A  review  of  its  current  status  Is 
disheartening  to  say  the  least.  The  U  S.  today 
is  carrying  only  about  Ave  percent  of  its  for- 
eign commerce  on  American  flag  bottoms. 
This  percentage  has  been  dropping  sharply 
every  year  from  a  high  of  57.5  percent  In  1960. 
Today  the  U.S.  ranks  a  weak  eleventh  in  mer- 
chant ship  construction  in  the  world.  A  few 
ships  are  under  construction  with  Federal 
aid  as  called  for  by  law,  but  the  industry  is 
far  in  arrears  in  replacement  tonnage.  The 
average  age  of  the  US  merchant  fleet  Is  23 
years;  in  another  two  years,  mere  than  two 
out  of  three  ships  in  the  fleet  will  be  over  25 
years  old  and  totally  uneconomical.  The  U.S. 
active  fleet  today  ranks  sixth  in  status  In  the 
world.  Long-range  planning  Is  at  a  standstill. 
The  passenger  fleet  of  the  United  States,  on 
which  prestige  rode  In  past  decades,  is  dis- 
appearing Es  far  as  major  liners  are  con- 
cerned. While  this  is  happening,  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  has  the  advantage  of  unswerv- 
ing purpose,  is  pushing  hard  for  maritime 
prominence — even  supremacy. 

Today's  privately  owned  U.S.  merchant  fleet 
numbers  about  960  vessels.  Twenty-five  cf 
these  are  passenger  cargo  ships,  about  660 
are  freighters  and  275  are  tankers  About  300 
of  the  private  vessels  are  subsidized.  Approxi- 
mately 15  new  ships  a  year  are  being  added  to 
the  fleet.  The  Government  has  about  1.100 
ships  in  its  reserve  fleet  of  which  170  are  cf 
the  passenger-cargo  variety,  900  are  freighters 
and  30  are  tankers.  These  figures  are  mislead- 
ing though  as  Maritime  officials  reveal  that 
less  than  200  of  the  vessels  in  the  so-called 
reserve  fleet  are  in  any  condition  to  make 
their  activation  tconomlcally  feasible.  The 
others  are  in  very  poor  condition  and  barely 
worth  scrapping. 

Another  important  aspect  of  today's  prob- 
lems concerns  the  changes  in  shipping  pat- 
terns that  have  evolved  since  last  this  coun- 
trv  undertook  a  long-range  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram. Forty  years  ago.  85  percent  of  Interna- 
tional trade  was  carried  In  general  cargo  ves- 
sels or  freighters.  Today,  however,  the  situa- 
tion has  reversed  to  a  point  where  nearly  80 
percent  of  trade  is  carried  In  bulk  carriers 
such  as  tankers  and  grain  and  ore  carriers. 
The  U.S.  fleet  then  Is  simply  not  confijiured 
to  compete  in  today's  trading  environment. 

There  Is  no  one  reason  for  the  plight  of 
today's  fleot.  For  years  the  disparate  needs  of 
the  industry  and  the  unions  have  kept  leg- 
islators and  the  Government  in  a  haze.  The 
maritime  Industry  has  long  been  unable  to 
achieve  c  united  front  Subsidized  lines  fre- 
quently joust  with  unsubsidized  concerns. 
Tankermen  had  their  unique  problems.  Do- 
mestic operators  and  nearby  offshore  shipping 
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men  had  different  viewpoints  West  Coast 
men  thought  differently  than  those  on  the 
East  Coast.  Independent  tramp  operators  had 
their  own  set  of  Ideas  Some  of  the  Industry 
favored  putting  tne  Maritime  Administra- 
tion under  the  Transportation  Department: 
other  segments  insisted  that  it  be  brought 
out  of  the  Commerce  Department  and  estab- 
lished as  an  independent  agency. 

Former  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara  downgraded  the  value  of  shipping  as 
a  naval  auxiliary  arm  Just  when  the  indus- 
try itself  was  beginning  to  accept  military 
utility  as  a  great  argument  for  a  strong  com- 
mercial shipping  fleet  The  offclal  view  of  the 
Defense  Department  was  that  the  airplane 
had  come  into  its  own  and  that  Jet  air  fleets 
would  carry  supplies  to  future  trouble  sites. 
This  was  not  borne  out  by  the  'Vietnam  ex- 
perience, however:  nearly  500  ships  had  to 
be  chartered  or  brought  out  of  the  reserve 
fleet. 

The  U.S.  fleet  has  long  been  plagued  with 
critical  Interunion  bickering.  Loss  of  confi- 
dence in  the  American  export  community 
naturally  resulted  as  the  threats  of  inter- 
rupted shipping  schedules  throvigh  strikes 
were  brandished. 


THE  FLEET  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

The  industry  itself  has  been  generally  lax 
in  educating  the  American  public  about  Its 
own  potential.  Of  course,  it  is  fighting  several 
popular  myths  concerning  "cheaper  "  foreign 
shipping  rates  and  lower  production  costs 
abroad.  It  thinks  of  itself  as  the  "forgotten 
child"  in  the  American  economy.  The  reason 
the  fleet  remains  configured  to  complete  in  a 
1930  trading  environment  stems  largely  from 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  tankers  and  bulk 
carriers  ply  trade  routes  not  considered  "es- 
sential." thus  construction  of  tankers  and 
bulk  carriers  do  not.  in  many  cases,  qualify 
for  subsidy.  Those  that  are  built  in  the  U.S. 
are  used  largely  in  domestic  trade. 

The  present  attitudes  of  the  shipping  in- 
dustry are  largely  derived  from  the  treatment 
the  fleet  has  received  throvighout  American 
history.  Truly  it  has  been  the  forgotten  child, 
passiiag  through  many  periods  of  prominence 
in  times  of  national  emergency  but  Just  as 
quickly  sinking  into  obscurity  as  soon  as  the 
weather  cleared. 

A  slump  in  shipping  during  the  worldwide 
depression  in  the  1930s  brought  the  United 
States  merchant  fleet  to  a  dangerously  low 
level.  In  1936  a  new  law  was  passed.  The  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  declared  it  "to  be 
national  policy  to  foster  the  development  and 
encourage  the  maintenance  of  a  Merchant 
Marine  sufficient  to  carry  the  domestic  wat.er- 
borne  commerce  and  substantial  portion  of 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country  on  es- 
sential trade  routes,  capable  of  serving  as  a 
naval  auxiliary  in  time  of  war  "  The  Act  pro- 
vided for  construction  and  operating  subsi- 
dies to  be  paid  by  the  Government  to  shipping 
lines.  These  were  designed  to  equal  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  building  and  op- 
erating ships  under  the  American  flag  and 
the  much  lower  costs  under  foreign  flags. 

The  Act  also  set  up  a  United  States  Mari- 
time Commission  of  five  members.  They  made 
a  survey  of  the  state  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  laid  out  a  long-range  program  of  ship- 
building designed  to  provide  500  ships  in  the 
next  10  years  A  new  basic  type  of  cargo  ship 
was  designed,  the  "C'-type  ship,  and  a  fine 
new  passenger  liner,  the  SS  America,  was 
built. 

Before  the  program  was  well  started.  'WWII 
broke  out  in  Europe.  Again  ships  were  in  tre- 
mendous demand.  When  the  War  -was  over, 
merchant  ships  were  busier  than  ever.  Half 
of  the  seven-mllUon  troops  sent  overseas  were 
brought  back  home  within  three  months  after 
the  War's  end.  Merchant  ships  brought  them 
back. 
The  hundreds  of  ■war-built  ships  were  of- 


fered for  sale  at  prices  and  under  conditions 
set  up  by  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of 
1946.  The  best  of  the  vessels,  the  long- 
range  "C'-types,  were  purchased  by  Amer- 
ican flag  operators,  who  were  able  In  this  way 
to  acquire  fine  modern  vessels  at  a  reason- 
able cost.  Many  of  the  Liberty  ships  were  sold 
to  foreign  flag  operators,  to  help  rebuild 
merchant  fleets  damaged  by  war  losses,  or  to 
help  countries  which  needed  to  strengthen 
their  economies  by  having  more  ships  under 
their  control.  Surplus  vessels  were  laid  up  in 
reserve  fleets  at  eight  sites  throughout  the 
country,  where  they  were  carefully  preserved 
for  emergency  use. 

In  mid-1950  war  broke  out  in  Korea  and 
the  United  States  under  Its  commitments 
to  the  United  Nations  sent  troops  and  sup- 
plies to  the  help  of  the  South  Koreans  Added 
to  the  need  for  military  shipments  was  a 
sudden  urgent  demand  for  ships  to  carry  coal 
and  grain  to  countries  in  Europe  and  Asia 
which  were  suffering  from  a  severe  winter 
and  were  unable  to  provide  for  their  mini- 
mum needs  All  available  privately  owned 
ships  were  chartered  for  these  services,  and 
hundreds  of  vessels  were  withdrawn  from  the 
Government's  reserve  fleets  By  March  1952. 
over  500  Government -owned  ships  were  m 
operation.  By  the  Spring  of  1952,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  policy  to  tise  Government  ships 
only  to  supplement,  not  to  compete  with, 
privately  owned  ships,  the  Maritime  .Admin- 
istration withdrew  its  vessels  from  service 
and  returned  them  to  lay-up  in  the  reserve 
fleets. 

In  the  Summer  of  1965,  the  Defense  De- 
partment requested  the  reactivation  of  about 
20  reserve  fleet  ships  to  carry  cargoes  in  sup- 
port of  the  US  military  operation  in  Viet- 
nam. Additional  ships  were  requested  sub- 
sequently and.  by  the  end  of  1966.  about  172 
Maritime  Administration  ships,  most  of  them 
withdrawn  from  the  reserve  fleets,  were  as- 
signed to  private  companies  appointed  to  act 
as  agents  for  the  Government  In  addition, 
there  were  about  300  privately  owned  ships 
under  charter  to  the  military  for  the  South- 
east Asia  supply  program, 

government   role   IN   MERCHANT   SHIPPING 

Under  various  acts,  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission regulated  rates  and  services  of  water 
carriers,  a  function  requiring  the  delibera- 
tion and  independence  of  Judgment  which 
a  board  or  commission  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide At  the  same  time,  the  Commission  was 
required  to  carry  on  many  programs  of  a 
business  nature,  like  shipbuilding  and  sub- 
sidy payments,  which  require  the  prompt 
decisions  and  action  that  a  single  executive 
with    undivided    authority    can    best   give. 

Since  the  original  Commission  did  not 
prove  sufficiently  flexible  for  this  dual  Job.  It 
was  abolished  by  the  Presidents  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1950  In  its  place  the  President 
established  two  new  agencies,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  and  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration, which  he  placed  under  the  US  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

The  Board  was  given  the  regulatory  and 
subsidy  determination  functions  of  the  for- 
mer Commission,  and  the  Administration  was 
to  administer  the  various  merchant  marine 
programs.  The  chairman  of  the  board  was 
ex  officio  the  Administrator  of  the  Maritime 
Administration.  This  mingling  of  functions 
was  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  and  in  1961 
the  President's  Reorganization  Plan  abol- 
ished the  Federal  Maritime  Board  and  estab- 
lished a  separate  and  independent  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  to  handle  regulatory 
matters. 

StTBSIDY    PAYMENTS 

It  hears  complaints  against  shipping  lines 
or  conferences  and  approves  or  disapproves 
agreements,  rates  and  regulations  of  shipping 
companies,  terminals  and  others  subject  to 
its  jurisdiction.  The  Maritime  Administra- 
tion   remained    within    the   Department    of 


Commerce  but.  In  addition  to  Its  adminis- 
trative duties,  was  given  the  task  of  deter- 
mining subsidies. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  provides 
for  payment  by  the  Government  of  operating 
and  "construction  different  subsidies  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  U  S  costs 
of  building  and  operating  ships  and 
the  estimated  costs  of  foreign  competi- 
tors Most  of  the  subsidy  paid  L=  based  upon 
the  differential  wage  costs  of  US  and  foreign 
shipyard  workers  and  seamen 

In' return  for  the  Government  aid  received, 
US.  operators  must  provide  regular  adequate 
services  on  routes  determined  by  the  Mari- 
time Administration  to  be  essential  to  U  S. 
foreign  trade  and  defenses  A  unique  recap- 
ture feature  in  the  ofjeratlng-differentlal 
subsidy  provides  for  Government  recapture 
over  a  10-year  period  of  half  ol  all  the  profits 
in  excess  of  10  percent  of  capital  aecessartly 
employed  up  to  the  lull  amount  ol  the  sub- 
sidy granted  This  Is  a  unique  situation  un- 
like the  agricultural  subsidy  program  In 
good  times,  operators  may  thus  return  all 
subsidy  received  At  the  present  time  there 
are  14  companies  with  subsidy  contracts 
which  operate  about  one-third  of  the  active 
fleet.  Current  operating  subsidy  payments  are 
about  $200  million  yearly. 

The  subsidized  operator  must  agree  to  re- 
place his  obsolete  ships  with  new  ships  found 
to  be  suitable  for  trade  routes  to  be  served 
and  for  emergency  use  as  a  naval  auxiliary. 
The  .'Administration  may  pay  up  to  55  percent 
of  the  domestic  cost  of  such  ships,  so  that 
the  operator  pays  no  more  than  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  building  a  similar  ship  in  a 
representative  foreign  yard  The  .Administra- 
tion may  pay  for  any  national  defense  fea- 
tures found  to  be  in  excess  of  commercial 
requirements.  Construction  subsidy  may  be 
paid  for  any  ship  to  be  used  in  US  foreign 
trade  whether  or  not  the  owner  receives  oper- 
ating subsidy. 

The  major  problem  for  Government  when 
dealing  with  the  diverse  elements  in  the 
shipping  Industry  in  the  past  was  that  there 
never  was  a  single  authority  who  could  speak 
for  the  many  elements  Tliis  caused  trouble 
for  the  industry  as  a  whole  more  than  once 
when  legislation  was  under  study  on  the  Hill 
Spokesmen  from  different  segments  of  the 
industrv  appeared  more  interest^  in  under- 
miningother  segm*its  of  the  industry  and 
did  so  In  their  testimony  on  the  Hill  Of 
course,  the  result  was  that  Congress  could 
barely  understand  what  It  was  the  Industry 
reallv  needed  most 

This  may  be  changing,  for  finally  the  larger 
segments  have  joined  forces.  Under  James  J 
Reynolds,  a  former  Under  Secretary  of  Labor 
In  the  Johnson  Administration,  industry  for- 
ces have  Joined  in  a  new  group  called  AIMS 
(American  Institute  of  Merchant  Shipping!. 
This  organization  was  formed  earlier  this 
year  as  an  amalgamation  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  Institute.  Pacific  American 
Steamship  Association  and  the  Committee  of 
American  Steamship  Lines  The  groups  have 
formed  councils  within  the  new  institute  and 
they  have  a  common  timbrel  la  and  common 
officers   But  bickering  continues 

FROM    A    POSITION    OF    STRENGTH 

The  unions  have  learned  the  Importance 
of  the  power  of  persuasion  when  dealing  with 
Congress.  While  the  actual  number  of  men 
Involved  In  the  shipping  Industry  is  less  than 
a  half-million,  they  have  organized  them- 
selves so  effectively  within  the  AFL-CIO  that 
they  garner  the  Influence  of  over  the  seven- 
mllilon  men  in  the  AFL-CIO  This  Impact 
can  be  readily  seen  on  the  Hill  when  legisla- 
tion is  pending  which  is  at  odds  with  union 
desires. 

■Within  the  union  framework,  however, 
there  are  wide  divergences  of  opinion  and 
they  have  long  been  feuding  with  them- 
selves over  disparities  in  wages  and  working 
hours.  A  case  in  point  involved  the  handling 
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of  containerized  cargo  at  Bast  Ooast  ports  In 
April.  The  shipping  company  refused  to  ac- 
cept containerized  cargo  because  It  was  afraid 
the  ILA  (International  Longshoremen's  As- 
sociation) would  Impose  fines  If  the  contain- 
ers were  not  unpacked  and  repacked  by  union 
men.  It  based  tMs  fear  on  an  earlier  East 
Coast  dock  settlement  In  which  the  ILA  won 
a  provision  permitting  It  to  fine  shipping 
compinles  if  union  members  aren't  used  to 
pick  containers  within  50  miles  of  a  port. 
The  Maritime  Commission  stepi>ed  in  and 
ruled  that  companies  cmt  refuse  to  handle 
containers  because  they  fear  union  penalties. 

REVOLCTIONS    UNDERWAY 

Some  of  the  difficulties  with  both  indus- 
try and  unions  in  todays  shipping  business 
stem  from  the  fundamental  changes  that  are 
occurring  in  the  industry.  While  these  new 
breakthroughs  can  be  Interpreted  as  harm- 
ful to  the  cause  of  the  unions,  they  at  the 
same  time  contain  the  potential  of  putting 
the  United  States  in  the  lead  In  shipping 
and  as  such  will  reward  labor  as  well  as  In- 
dustry in  the  long  run. 

Foremo.5t  among  these  are  the  new  types  of 
ships  being  designed  and  built.  The  contain- 
erized shipping  method  has  already  Increased 
the  productivity  of  merchant  ships  on  the 
North  Atlantic  routes  manyfold.  Cargo  han- 
dling is  more  efficient,  faster  and  flows  easier 
out  of  ttte  port  areas.  The  containers  are 
designed  "to  be  carried  on  truclcs,  piggyback 
on  trains  and  swung  at>oard  a  container  ship 
easily.  They  cut  down  pilferage,  loss  due  to 
weather  and  handling  errors  ( but  entire  con- 
tainers are  now  being  highjacked ) . 

Another  revolutionary  concept  Involves  the 
LASH  (Lighter  Aboard  Ship)  concept  which 
simply  is  a  new  breed  of  ship  that  carriers 
its  own  lighters  or  barges  aboard.  This  means 
that  a  ship  can  pull  into  a  port,  discharge  its 
lighters  already  loaded  with  cargo  and  im- 
mediately load  on  a  new  cargo  and  be  off  for 
home  port. 

Both  of  these  new  concepts  can  destroy 
the  myth  of  air  transport.  A  recent  study 
indicated  that  cargo  handling  delays  at  air 
terminals  both  here  and  In  Europe  com- 
pound to  make  the  advertised  "Elx-hour 
ocean  "  into  a  six-  to  eight-day  ocean.  In 
other  words,  shipxs  can  readily  com|>ete  with 
air  transport. 

On  the  frontiers  on  sMp  design.  Bell  Aero- 
systems  Co.  has  recently  released  an  artist's 
conception  of  a  100-ton  ship  that  skims  the 
ocean  surface  on  a  bubble  of  air.  The  com- 
pany received  a  SI  S-million  contract  from 
the  Maritime  Administration  for  detailed 
engineering  design  of  the  vessel,  known  as 
the  Surface  Effect  Ship.  Bells  proposed  de- 
sign would  be  almost  three  times  larger  than 
the  biggest  air  cushion  vessel  produced  to 
date  In  this  country.  The  Navy  and  the  Com- 
merce Department,  which  are  Jointly  back- 
ing the  venture,  have  something  far  bigger 
in  mind.  The  new  designs  are  to  test  the 
feasibility  of  vessels  of  4.000  to  5,000  tons 
that  could  cross  the  Atlantic  at  80  knots  in 
less  than  two  days. 

A  popular  misconception  concerning  low 
f,roductivity  in  U.S.  shipyards  has  been  afoot 
for  quite  a  while  now.  Revolutions  in  this 
area  are  also  underway,  but  the  basic  facts 
now  have  been  made  clear,  and  it  turns  out 
that  U.S.  shipyards  are  among  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  the  world. 

A  recent  study  by  the  independent  Center 
for  Maritime  Studies  at  the  Webb  Institute 
of  Naval  Architecture  indicated  in  its  sum- 
mary that  U.S.  yards  are  more  efficient  than 
Japanese  and  British  yards  and  only  slightly 
behind  the  better  shipyards  in  Sweden  and 
West  Germany.  Despite  this  favorable  level 
of  productivity,  higher  U.S.  wages  prevent 
domestic  shipyards  from  competing  on  the 
international  market.  To  meet  Japanese  ship 
building  prices,  currently  about  50  percent 
of  the  U.S.  level,  U.S.  yards  would  have  to 
increase  productivity  two  and  one-half  times. 
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The  study  p>olnt8  out,  however,  that  in  a  bet- 
ter procurement  environment,  U.S.  produc- 
tion prices  could  be  reduced  by  about  25 
percent. 

ASSEMBLY    LINE    SHIPBUILDING 

The  only  possible  way  then  that  American 
shipbuilders  can  compete  would  require  rad- 
ical new  approaches  to  shipbuilding.  Litton 
Industries,  which  owns  the  Ingalls  shipyard 
in  Mississippi,  Is  doing  Just  that.  On  a  611- 
acre  man-made  peninsula  on  the  Pascagoula 
River,  they  are  building  a  shipyard  of  to- 
morrow. 

Ellis  Gardner,  president  of  Ingalls,  claims 
that  it  le  not  a  new  technology  that  has  been 
developed  but  merely  the  application  of  what 
has  been  known  for  sometime — the  assembly 
line.  It  will  he  a  shipyard  without  a  launch- 
ing way  in  the  old  sense.  Work  teams.  Instead 
of  swarming  through  the  hull  of  a  ship  put- 
ting In  fittings,  will  remain  on  station  while 
highly  automated  machinery  brings  compo- 
nents to  them.  The  segment  will  then  be 
moved  cm  to  other  positioned  teams. 

These  subassemblies  will  thus  grow  into 
modules  and  In  the  end  the  modules  will  be 
put  together  into  a  vessel  that  is  93  percent 
complete  with  piping,  wiring,  sheet  metal, 
ducu  and  other  internal  equipment  in  place. 
The  production  line  system  of  automobile 
produ?t'x)n  will  thus  b?  applied  to  shipbuild- 
ing. Finally  a  roller  device  will  move  the  ship 
to  the  edge  of  the  plant  and  push  it  off  side- 
ways int»  the  water. 

Shipbuilders  in  this  country  readily  admit 
that  they  are  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  in 
terms  of  the  world  market.  They  do  place  a 
great  deal  of  hope,  however,  in  the  Nixon  Ad- 
mlnistraition  coming  through  not  only  with 
measure*  to  upgrade  the  merchant  fleet  but 
also  to  improve  the  naval  forces  afloat. 

SOVIET    UNION    TAKES    TO    THE    SEA 

Those  who  argue  today  in  favor  of  reiving 
on  foreign  flags  to  carry  U.S.  goods  would  do 
well  to  consider  what  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  up.  to  in  the  development  of  its  sea 
power.  A  recent  study  by  the  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies  at 
Georgetown  University  addressed  this  sub- 
ject in  detail.  It  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  must  henceforth  reckon  with  global 
Soviet  sea  power. 

The  momentum  and  scope  of  the  Soviet 
maritime  program,  rather  than  the  specific 
achievements,  is  the  main  challenge  to  the 
U.S.  If  the  U.S.  falls  to  meet  this  challenge, 
the  American  global  role  could  be  seriously 
diminished  because  the  United  States  will 
dispose  of  ever-decreasing  means  to  deter, 
counter  or  frustrate  Soviet  political  moves 
and  possible  military  Involvements  around 
the  world. 

The  Soviets  also  show  some  significant 
originality  in  their  ships.  According  to  a 
report  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the 
Soviets  have  applied  gas  turbine  power  to 
about  178  of  their  liaval  and  merchant  ships, 
an  advance  the  United  States  has  only  re- 
cently achieved  with  one  ship. 

The  Russians  abuse  international  forums 
by  attaching  U.S.  maritime  policy  and  serve 
Soviet  interests  by  representing  themselves  as 
the  most  loyal  friends  of  developing  nations. 
Through  such  forums  the  Soviets  also  seek 
to  replace  private  international  regulations 
by  direct  state  intervention. 

In  the  long  term,  the  Soviet  Union  might 
be  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms  and  deter- 
mine shipping  rates  in  selected  shipping  con- 
ferences and  radically  restructure  them  in 
the  interests  of  Soviet  objectives.  By  lowering 
rates,  the  Soviets  might  be  able  to  weaken 
or  destroy  other  shipping  competition  and 
put  themselves  in  a  position  of  preeminence 
in  important  trade  areas  of  the  world. 

The  military  Implications  of  a  powerful 
Soviet  merchant  marine  cannot  be  over- 
stressed.  By  winning  the  dominant  role  in 
world  shipping,  USSR  might  hope  to  be  in  a 


position  to  deny  strategic  materials  to  the 
United  States  or  to  dictate  terms  under  which 
they  could  be  provided.  Such  leverage  Is  pos- 
sible because  foreign  flags  now  carry  approxi- 
mately 95  percent  of  the  many  strategic  ma- 
terials that  the  United  States  imports. 

The  Russians  have  been  blunt  about  tell- 
ing the  world  that  they  expect  to  double  their 
present  12  million  tons  of  merchant  ship- 
ping by  1980.  As  they  have  built  up  their 
present  tonnage.  80  percent  of  which  Is  less 
than  10  years  old.  they  have  clearly  used  their 
merchant  ships  as  Instruments  in  a  drive  to 
win  over  as  many  nations  as  they  can  and  to 
carry  out  their  national  policy. 

Soviet  small  passenger  ships  are  used  to 
transport  students  from  developing  countries 
to  Russia  to  learn  and  to  bring  to  them  ex- 
perts and  soldiers  offering  flrsthan  aid.  Rus- 
sian tankers  are  still  built  on  a  small  scale 
so  that  Soviet  petroleum  products  can  be 
transported  directly  into  the  shallow  ports 
of  these  nations. 

JAPAN     PLANS    FOR    THE    FtJTTTRE 

The  Soviets  want  more  freighters  and  other 
cargo  carrying  vessels  so  thev  can  increase 
their  own  trade,  and  also  to  enter  more  third 
flag  trade  routes  in  order  to  earn  dollars.  Vik- 
tor Bakayev.  Minister  of  Mercantile  Marine 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  has  stated  that  his 
country  has  taken  into  consideration  the 
growth  of  population  and  the  development 
of  world  industrial  and  agricultural  produc- 
tion, along  with  the  expansion  of  trade 
among  the  countries  of  the  world. 

USSR  has  concluded  that  the  scope  of  in- 
ternational shipping  will  reach  three  to  three 
and  one-half  billion  tons  by  1980.  up  from  2 
billion  at  present.  It  Intends  to  have  enough 
ships  on  hand  to  handle  more  than  its  share 
of  this  cargo,  and  today  is  adding  about  100 
ships  a  year  to  its  merchant  fleet  which  now 
numbers  about  1.500  vessels 

Along  with  the  Russians,  the  Japanese 
have  prescribed  that  their  merchant  marine 
should  carry  60  percent  of  Jap.an's  exports 
and  70  percent  of  Its  Imports  bv  1975.  To 
meet  this  target  it  is  planned  that"2,050  ships 
of  29  million  tons  will  be  built  in  Japanese 
shipyards  by  1975. 

The  Japanese  reached  that  conclusion 
after  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  the 
Shipping  and  Shipbuilding  Rationalization 
Council  called  upon  a  specially  created  In- 
diistry  advisory  group  to  study  a  policy 
from  the  national  economic  vflewpoint  for 
the  growth  of  the  Japanese  shipping  indus- 
try. Among  the  conclusions  reached,  accord- 
ing to  a  Tokyo  pubhcation.  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

It  is  essential  to  expand  the  Japanese  mer- 
chant marine. 

It  is  necessary  to  work  out  measures  for 
having  access  to  funds  needed  for  expansion 
of  the  Japanese  fleet  of  ocean-going  vessels 
and  for  training  of  more  seamen. 

ODvernment  subsidies  are  needed  to 
strengthen  the  Jai>anese  shipping  industry's 
business  standing  and  to  augment  its  inter- 
national competitiveness. 

Tile  entire  existing  Japanese  merchant 
marino  is  less  than  15  years  old. 

Before  any  program  can  be  drawn  up,  a 
fundamental  decision  has  to  be  made  con- 
cerning the  role  of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine. 
If  it  is  to  be  made  a  meaningful  arm  of  na- 
tional policy — a  course  more  profitable  than 
relying  largely  on  military  and  diplomatic 
pressures  in  the  world  arena — then  there  are 
a  great  many  things  to  be  done.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Merchant  Marine  Is  to  be 
relegated  t3  a  minor  role,  then  the  money, 
time  and  effort  required  to  sustain  it  would 
be  better  spent  on  other  projects. 

Presumably  the  Nixon  Administration  Is 
considering  the  first  course  of  action  men- 
tioned above.  This  being  the  case,  then,  a 
first  step  would  be  toward  extending  the  tax- 
free  capital  reserve  funds  to  all  American 
flag    ship    owners    so    they    will    have    an 
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Incentive  to  build  new  ships.  It  also  could 
be  made  possible  for  American  ship  owners 
to  obtain  new  ships  at  world  prlcee.  Further, 
a  tax  Incentive  could  be  provided  to  Ameri- 
can shippers  for  using  American  flag  bot- 
toms in  order  to  help  produce  cargoes  for  the 
shipa. 

Another  important  step  would  be  to  edu- 
cate Government  agencies— particularly 
State  and  AID— that  it  Is  time  to  give  first 
consideration  to  the  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Tax  loopholes  could  be  closed  on  Ameri- 
can-owned, foreign  flag  bottoms  so  that  they 
have  to  pay  full  taxes  Foreign  flag  passenger 
ships  which  use  the  United  States  as  their 
base  for  cruises  could  be  made  to  pay  full 
taxes.  The  operating  differential  subsidy 
could  be  extended  to  those  four  remaining 
unsubsidized  berth  line  operators  if  they 
want  it  and  are  willing  to  comply  with  all  of 
th  regulations  required  to  obtain  this  aid. 
This  existing  cargo  preference  laws  could  be 
strengthened  and  fully  Implemented  so 
American  ships  get  their  full  share. 

PROBABLE    SHAPE   OP    NIXON'S   PROGRAM 

For  the  longer-range  view,  a  permanent 
Federal-labor-industry  planning  board  could 
be  established  to  develop  plans  to  assure 
steadier  use  and  production  of  ships.  Re- 
search and  development  could  be  expanded 
to  come  up  with  better  and  more  economical 
vessels.  Firm  agreements  with  labor  could  be 
obtained  that  would  provide  stability  to  a 
bitterly  torn  Industry. 

Along  with  these  actions,  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  must  be  sold  on  the  Idea  that  a  healthy 
maritime  Industry  not  only  provides  major 
employment  opportunities,  but  also  greatly 
aids  the  balance-of-payments  situation, 
while  reassuring  the  economy  of  a  steady  flow 
of  world  trade  as  well  as  giving  the  country 
a  necessary  adjunct  to  Its  defenses. 

The  prospects  for  the  Merchant  Marine  are 
not  easily  ascertained.  Nixon  officials  prefer 
to  await  the  completion  of  the  study  of  the 
full  range  of  national  and  strategic  problems 
facing  this  country.  Under  President  John- 
sons' AdminlstraUon.  Merchant  Marine  re- 
quirements received  minimal  recognition  and 
in  several  instances  legislative  efforts  to  rem- 
edy the  situation  were  strenuously  opposed 
by  the  White  House.  As  has  been  already 
noted.  President  Nixon's  enunciated  concern 
over  the  Nation's  maritime  deficiencies  sug- 
gests that  corrective  measures  will  soon  be 
advanced. 

Oibson  points  hopefully  to  the  present 
mood  of  Congress:  "Certainly  at  no  time  since 
the  passage  of  the  1936  Merchant  Marine  Act 
has  there  been  the  degree  of  awareness  that 
exists  today  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  the  vital  importance  to  the  Nation  of  its 
shipping  and  shipbuilding  capacity." 

He  warns,  however,  that  'this  Is  an  oppMJr- 
tunity  to  be  grasped  by  the  entire  industry. 
They  must  close  their  ranks  in  order  to  re- 
vitalize the  industry.  It  is  time  to  put  aside 
the  age-old  feuds  and  divisions  that  have 
torn  the  industry  asunder" 

Balancing  this  he  added  that  "there  must 
be  some  plausible  means  developed  to  adju- 
dicate the  dispute  between  unions,  or  any 
new  maritime  program  will  be  frustrated 
from  the  outset." 

Turning  from  those  problems  over  which 
he  has  little  direct  Influence,  Gibson  went  en 
to  remark  that  "we  are  not  studying  the 
Merchant  Marine.  It  has  been  studied  to 
death.'  He  added:  "We  are  not  viewing  our 
merchant  ships  solely  from  the  defense  as- 
pect either.  " 

Tvirning  to  his  program  now  on  the  draw- 
ing board.  Gibson  described  it  as  containing 
"both  long-range  and  short-range  actions." 
He  hopes  to  provide  "an  improved  procure- 
ment environment  through  continuity  In 
ship  orders,  both  in  volume  and  timing,  so 
that  stability  in  shipyard  operations  results." 
He  further  believes  that  increased  standard- 
ization in  ship  designs  and  components  lead- 


ing to  maximum  utilization  of  the  advan- 
tages of  series  construction  of  identical  or 
near  identical  vessels" 

He  elaborated  on  this  point  by  claiming 
that  "the  Maritime  Administration  will 
shortly  request  proposals  which  should  lead 
to  award  of  contract  to  develop  a  series  of 
basic  designs.  Including  estimated  costs  of 
the  ships  required  to  most  profitably  carry 
our  rapidly  expanding  foreign  commerce  and 
to  meet  our  national  defense  needs." 

Gibson  also  promised  "more  effective  meth- 
ods of  financing  ship  construction  contracts 
along  with  an  improvement  in  procedures 
and  practices  affecting  contract  administra- 
tion." He  further  pointed  out  that  he  wants 
to  "expand  research  and  development  fo- 
cused on  advanced  production  and  fabrica- 
tion techniques."  in  addition,  he'd  like  to  see 
"increased  integration  of  ship  design  with 
shipbuilding  leading  to  large  subassemblies 
being  efficiently  constructed  in  controlled 
environments  prior  to  being  delivered  fully 
outfitted  to  the  building  way." 

AGE    OF    NUCLEAR    SHIPPING 

Gibson  Is  also  convinced  that  the  age  of 
nuclear  shipping  Is  upon  us.  "The  Maritime 
Administration  will  undertake  a  long-range 
research  and  development  program  directed 
toward  development  of  improved  nuclear 
systems.  The  objective  would  be  to  reduce 
capital  costs  of  marine  reactors,  reduce 
nuclear  fuel  life  cycle  costs  and  reduce  oper- 
ating and  associated  costs,  and  thus  pro- 
duce a  competitive  nuclear  power  system 
by  the  end  of  the  next  decade." 

To  implement  this  program  Gibson  re- 
vealed that  "the  Maritime  Administration 
has  at  the  moment  under  serious  study  a  pro- 
posal to  build  two  or  three  large  nuclear  mer- 
chant ships  within  the  next  five  years.  These 
ships  could  represent  our  continuing  effort 
to  demonstrate  this  country's  Intent  to  fur- 
ther employ  the  atom  to  unite  the  nations 
of  the  world  in  peaceful  trade." 

SHORTER-RANGE    PROBLEMS 

Discussing  the  recent  oil  discoveries  In 
Alaska.  Gibson  added  that  "with  tankers  of 
some  250.000  tons  deadweight  capacity  being 
designed  to  battle  the  ice  of  the  Northwest 
Passage,  nuclear  power  can  be  considered  to 
propel  these  ships.  It  also  appears  feasible 
to  consider  two  large  containershlps  with 
sustained  sea  speeds  of  30  knots  or  better." 

Addressing  shorter-range  problems  facing 
the  Merchant  Marine  today.  Gibson  expressed 
the  importance  of  Government  cargo.  'They 
are  an  essential  part  of  the  present  com- 
liiercial  fleet  volume,"  he  said.  "It  is  entirely 
in  keeping  with  this  Administration's  policies 
that  a  substantial  portion  of  these  cargoes 
be  carried  in  American  ships. 

"The  Maritime  industry  has  been  reduced 
to  its  present  state  of  relative  emaciation 
largely  under  the  guise  of  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach. The  industry  has  been  told  that  it  is 
not  reasonable  to  carry  50  percent  of  the 
general  cargo  on  our  trade  routes  because 
after  all  we  have  t-o  provide  a  share  for  the 
third  flags,  since  they  are  our  friends  and 
allies. 

CLIPPER  SHIP   ERA   PROCEDURES 

"It  Is  apparently  quite  reasonable,"  he  went 
on.  "for  the  merchant  ships  of  the  second 
flag  nations  to  carry  their  50  percent  share. 
For  reasons  which  escape  me.  we  have  dele- 
gated the  chartering  of  the  ships  which  car- 
ry the  Public  Law  480  cargoes  to  the  foreign 
rnlsstons.  The  results  from  the  standpoint 
of  American  shipowners  have  been  far  from 
reasonable." 

Another  problem  presently  plaguing  ship- 
pers is  that  of  paperwork.  Long  established 
procedures,  suited  for  the  Clipper  ship  era, 
are  standing  in  the  way  of  progress,  partic- 
ularly since  the  advent  of  container  ships 
and  barge  carrying  ships.  Gibson,  aware  of 
these  problems,  promised  to  "develop  a  sys- 


tem  to  promote  more  rapid  customs  clear- 
ances for  exporters  and  importers." 

He  wants  to  "simplify  export  declaration 
procedures,  standardize  bills  of  lading,  sim- 
plify or  eliminate  Government  requirements 
to  enter  and  clear  ships,  facilitate  shipments 
from  Inland  points  to  Inland  points  abroad 
by  establishing  a  Joint  rate  and  reduce  equip- 
ment delays  and  unnecessary  costs  that  re- 
sult from  the  exchange  of  documents  at  in- 
terchange points." 

What  we  have  then  is  a  program  which  in 
its  broadest  form  seems  designed  to  be  mak- 
ing the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  an  Inttrument 
of  national  policy.  The  long-  and  short-range 
proposals  discussed  by  Gibson  all  seem 
geared  to  regaining  a  competitive  position 
for  American  shipping  in  the  coming  years 
and  modernizing  the  merchant  fleet. 

Although  given  the  budgetary  constraints 
and  the  careful  study  of  Merchant  Marine 
and  other  national  priorities  now  under  way 
in  the  Nixon  Administration,  officials  are  re- 
luctant to  divulge  figures  or  exact  details  of 
modernization  programs  under  study.  One 
can  only  draw  hope  from  the  obviously 
changed  attitude  in  Washington  and  await 
the  promulgation  of  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration's program  this  month. 


THE  COST  OF  BEEP 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  this  time 
of  inflation  and  rising  consumer  prices, 
there  is  special  cry  that  the  cost  of  beef 
is  unduly  expensive.  An  article  written 
by  Helen  Adams  and  published  in  the 
Utah  Cattleman  for  September  1969,  un- 
dertakes to  refute  this  allegation.  What 
this  article  points  out  is  that  all  costs 
have  risen  very  steeply,  and  that  on  a 
comparative  basis  beef  prices  are  not  un- 
duly high.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article,  entitled  "The  High  Cost  of 
Living  Goes  Down  With  Beef,'  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  High  Cost  of  LrviNO  Gons  Down 

WrrH  Beef 

( By  Helen  Adams) 

Recent  commentators  on  radio  and  TV 
have  been  citing  the  high  cost  of  beef  If 
they  had  actual  comparative  figures  before 
them,  their  story  would  have  to  reflect  the 
fact  that  beef  continues  to  be  the  best  buy 
of  the  food  budget  Before  we  start  admit- 
ting Ijeef  prices  are  high  we  should  remind 
consumers  during  the  past  18  years  wages 
increased  94'v,  and  medical-care  costs  rose 
gS'^. .  During  this  period  the  beef  producer 
continued  to  receive  about  the  same  price 
for  his  cattle.  How  many  other  products  and 
services  cost  the  same,  or  less  than  they  did 
in  1951?  To  further  IHusUate  the  point  let 
us  quote  from  the  Western  Livestock  Jour- 
nal: "The  cost  of  recreation  is  up  40";; .  hous- 
ing up  41";;,  and  transportation  up  48% 
since  1951,  while  the  retail  price  of  the  two 
largest  beef  tale  items,  chuck  roasts  and 
hamburger,   liave   risen   only    IS'i. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  percentage 
of  after-taxes  consumer  income  spent  for 
food  ha£  been  declining,  irom  26'-  in  1946 
to  20%  in  1960,  and  is  now  down  to  17T<. 
The  lowest  in  history.  Also  lower  than  any 
country  In  the  world. 

Recent  studies  show  non-food  prices 
climbed  four  per  cent  from  June  1968  to 
May  1969.  Food-at-home  prices,  by  contrast, 
only  rose  3.5 'X  . 

Because  shoppers  buy  so  many  nonfood 
Items  while  doing  their  grocery  shopping  at 
supermarkets,  they  often  fall  to  realize  the 
amount  spent  on  food  has  been  declining. 
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when  figured  as  a  percentage  of  income.  Take, 
for  instance  the  remarks  of  a  homemaker 
after  a  recent  shopping  trip:  "Pood  is  todays 
best  buy.  The  cash  register  tape  from  the 
super  market  keeps  going  up  but  so  does  the 
number  of  nonfooc  Items.  For  example,  my 
■grocery'  bill  today  was  over  $24.  This  In- 
cluded 59c  for  dog  food — Rover  used  to  eal 
scraps:  $1.79  for  bug  spray — we  used  to  swat. 
swat,  swat;  29c  for  paper  napkins — we  used 
to  have  cloth  and  wash  and  iron;  89c  for 
fabric  softener — we  used  to  hope  for  a  windy 
d.\y.  $1  59  for  shampoo  and  Band-aids — we 
used  to  go  to  the  drug  store  for  these;  $3  75 
for  a  thermos  bottle  and  light  bulbs — used 
to  go  to  the  hardware  store  Deducting  these, 
my  groceries  cost  less  than  $16.00' 

Grocery  money  is  also  spent  to  buy  to- 
bacco, nails,  paint,  nylon  hose,  hair  spray, 
aspirin,  toothpast*,  and  even  garden  hose. 
Did  you  know  that  more  grocery'  money  is 
used  to  buy  beer,  cigarettes,  and  pet  food 
than  beef? 

Remembering  these  figures  isn't  It  amazing 
how  cattlemen  have  been  able  to  stay  in 
business  considering  their  expenses  have  in- 
creased by  110' f   since  1951 

Maybe  the  best  way  to  get  our  side  of  the 
story  before  the  consuming  public  is  to  take 
time  to  tell  it  as  it  is.  Next  time  you  hear, 
or  read  a  comment  on  the  high  cost  of  beef, 
sit  down  aiui  write  a  letter  stating  the  above 
facts,  and  mall  it  to  the  commentator,  news- 
paper, etc.  Beef  education  should  be 
the  responsibility  of  Every  Cattleman  and 
CowBelle 


SENATOR  GOODELL  ON  FOUNDA- 
TION REFORM 

Mr.  GOODELL,  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Finance  has  begun  public 
hearings  on  a  subject  uppermost  in  all 
of  our  minds:  tax  reform,  I  am  sure  that 
I  express  the  feelings  of  my  colleagues 
in  saying  that  the  swift  enactment  of  a 
tax  reform  bill  will  be  a  major  achieve- 
ment of  this  Congress. 

In  a  few  weeks,  I  will  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  testifying  before  the  Finance 
Committee  in  order  to  recommend  a 
number  of  tax  reform  proposals  and  to 
comment  on  some  of  the  provisions  in 
H.R.  13270,  the  bill  passed  by  the  House. 
This  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  far- 
reaching  tax  legislation  to  come  before  us 
in  more  than  a  decade  and  contains  im- 
portant benefits  for  our  hard-pressed 
taxpayers. 

Among  other  proposals,  the  bill  would 
make  some  fundamental  changes  in  the 
tax  treatment  of  private  foundations.  It 
is  to  these  provisions  that  I  would  like 
to  address  myself  today.  There  is  a  press- 
ing need  for  all  of  us  to  be  fully  aware 
of  the  implications  for  the  future  of  phi- 
lanthropy which  some  sections  of  H.R. 
13270  represent. 

For  sure,  certain  areas  of  foundation 
tax  treatment  are  in  need  of  overhaul. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  foundation 
abuses  which  must  be  corrected.  Self- 
dealing  between  a  Soundation  and  its 
donors  must  be  prohibited.  The  misuse  of 
tax  exemption  for  private  influence  or 
gain  should  be  curtailed.  Greater  public 
disclosure  of  foundation  activities  is  in 
the  public  interest.  However,  curtailing 
existing  abuses  should  not  be  a  vehicle 
for  a  punitive  attack  upon  the  very  es- 
sence of  private  philanthropic  activities 
in  this  country. 

Last  May,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 


Committee  annoimced  a  number  of  ten- 
tative tax  reform  proposals  regarding 
private  foundations.  Some  of  these  posi- 
tions embodied  long  overdue  reforms 
which  I  wholeheartedly  supported.  Other 
proposals  of  the  committee,  however, 
would  merely  have  hamstrung  the  foun- 
dations in  the  name  of  reforming  them. 

At  that  time,  I  issued  a  statement 
warning  of  the  dangers  of  a  punitive  ap- 
proach to  foundation  reform  and  stating 
my  opposition  to  two  committee  pro- 
posals; An  arbitrary  ban  on  foundation 
grants  to  private  individuals  and  a 
sweeping  prohibition  which  would  in  ef- 
fect prevent  foundations  from  engaging 
in  activities  affecting  social  issues. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  now  refined  and  amended  its  ten- 
tative proposals  into  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  13270,  the  tax  reform  bill  which 
passed  the  House  and  is  now  before  us. 
Some  of  these  changes  represented  im- 
portant improvements.  For  example,  the 
arbitrary  ban  against  all  grants  to  in- 
dividuals was  modified,  and  a  much  more 
sensible  requirement  of  disclosure  of  in- 
dividual grants  was  adopted  in  its  stead. 
Nevertheless,  the  bill  retains  a  number 
of  provisions  which  reflect  a  punitive,  ra- 
ther than  constructive  spirit. 

I  fear  that  should  this  bill  pass  the 
Congress  as  it  is  now  written,  we  will  be 
deforming  foundations,  not  reforming 
them. 

There  are  two  major  reasons  for  my 
concern. 

The  first  is  the  proposed  7 '2-percent 
tax  on  private  foimdation  investment 
income. 

This  tax  is  a  wholly  unwarranted  de- 
parttu'e  from  our  time-honored  principle 
that  nonprofit  organizations  organized 
for  charitable  purposes  should  be  free 
of  taxation. 

It  is  discriminatory,  in  that  it  would  be 
levied  only  against  foundations  and  not 
against  other  nonprofit  charities  such  as 
schools,  universities,  churches,  and  hos- 
pitals. 

Significantly,  the  tax  would  hit  not  the 
donors  or  officers  of  foiuidations,  but  the 
whole  range  of  educational,  scientific, 
medical  and  cultural  activities  which 
foundations  finance.  If,  for  example,  a 
medical  research  foundation  has  to  pay 
a  tax.  it  obviously  will  have  less  money 
available  to  foster  research  into  the 
causes  of  disease.  To  the  extent  that 
foundations  aid  the  public,  the  public  is 
hurt  by  a  tax  on  their  investment  in- 
come. 

Finally,  the  tax  creates  a  profotmdly 
dangerous  precedent.  If  it  is  appropriate 
to  tax  foundation  income  at  the  rate  of 
7'2  percent,  then  why  not  at  10  percent, 
or  25  percent  next  year  or  the  year 
after?  If  the  Federal  Government  can 
tax  foundations,  why  should  State  and 
local  governments  not  do  so?  Should  tax 
be  imposed,  the  road  ahead  is  only  too 
clear ;  Government  will  take  a  larger  and 
larger  bite  from  foundation  income,  and 
a  smaller  and  smaller  portion  will  be 
left  over  to  fulfill  charitable  and  social 
purposes.  Inevitably,  these  organizations 
will  have  to  turn  to  the  GoveiTiment  for 
support.  The  result:  even  more  demands 


upon   the  American  taxpayer   for  even 
more  Federal  programs. 

With  all  these  obvious  disadvantages, 
what  can  be  the  justification  for  the  tax? 

Can  it  be  to  meet  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's need  for  revenue?  The  figures 
show  this  is  hardly  so.  The  House  com- 
mittee report  estimats  that  the  expected 
revenue  from  this  tax  bill  will  be  $65 
million  in  the  first  year.  $85  million  in 
the  fifth  year,  and  $100  million  in  the 
10th  year.  Considering  that  the  combined 
receipts  from  individual  and  corporation 
income  taxes  in  fiscal  year  1968  was 
$97.4  billion,  this  amount  is  negligible. 

Can  it  be  to  reform  known  abuses?  The 
testimony  before  the  Hou.se  committee 
did  indeed  show  that  certain  foundations 
engaged  in  self-dealing  with  their  donors 
or  in  an  unreasonable  accumulation  of 
income.  These  abuses,  however,  are  dealt 
with  specifically  by  other  provisions  in 
the  bill.  The  tax  does  not  prevent  a  small 
minority  of  foundations  from  abusing 
their  trust;  it  merely  makes  it  harder  for 
the  great  majority  of  foundations  to 
carry  out  their  valuable  social  functions. 

Can  it  be  to  insure  greater  public  ac- 
countability of  foundation  activities?  Al- 
though the  committee  report  refers  to 
the  tax  as  a  user  fee,  there  is  no  mech- 
anism in  the  bill  to  use  these  funds  for 
this  purpose. 

In  testimony  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. Secretary  of  the  Treasury  David 
Kennedy  and  Edwin  Cohen,  Assistant 
Secretarj-  of  the  Treasury  for  Tax  Pol- 
icy, recommended  an  annual  supervision 
tax  of  2  percent  of  private  foundation 
investment  income  in  order  to  cover  the 
costs  of  an  increased  auditing  program 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  I  sup- 
port the  thrust  of  their  arguments.  Any 
levy  on  foundations  should  be  collected 
only  for  the  purpose  of  supei-vising  and 
auditing  them.  It  should,  moreover,  be 
clearly  described  in  the  legislation  as  a 
filing  fee.  not  a  tax. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  bill  which 
deeply  disturbs  me  is  a  broad  prohibi- 
tion against  foundations'  formulating 
positions  on  the  social  issues  facing  us 
today. 

Existing  law  prohibits  foundations 
from  substantially  carrying  on  propa- 
ganda, or  otherwise  attempting  to  in- 
fluence ?egislation  or  supporting  political 
parties  and  individual  candidates. 

The  bill,  however,  proposes  a  sweep- 
ing extension  of  this  prohibition,  so  that 
foundations  would  be  barred  from  at- 
tempting to  influence  legislation 
through:  First,  attempting  to  affect  the 
opinion  of  the  general  public  or  any  seg- 
ment thereof  or  second,  privately  com- 
municating with  any  member  or  em- 
ployee of  a  legislative  body  or  with  any 
person  who  may  participate  in  the  for- 
mulation of  legislation,  other  than 
through  making  available  the  results  of 
nonpartisan  analysis  and  research. 

The  apparent  objective  of  this  new 
provision  is  completely  to  prohibit  a 
foundation  from  lobbying  activities,  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  this  objective,  but 
question  the  means  whereby  it  is  sup- 
posedly achieved.  Should  this  provision 
be  enacted  in  its  proposed  form,  it  will 
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serve  only  to  bar  foundations  from  con- 
tinuing their  vital  contribution  to  solv- 
ing the  problem  facing  this  Nation  today. 
Foundations  are  now  engaged  in  stud- 
ies or  projects  on  almost  every  topic  of 
public  concern,  be  it  air  pollution,  juve- 
nile delinquency,  court  reform,  drug 
abuse,  international  sateUite  communi- 
cations, or  the  problems  of  famine  in 
India  Every  one  of  these  topics  are  mat- 
ters of  significant  legislative  concern. 
Every  one  of  them  are  matters  of  public 

interest.  ^  >  ,v,i* 

Does  it  make  any  sense  to  prohibit 
foundations  from  taking  a  public  stand 
on  any  of  these  vital  issues,  or  from  dis- 
cussing them  with  legislators? 

Does  it  make  any  sense  to  limit  their 
treatment  of  such  issues  to  a  vaguely  de- 
fined term,  "nonpartisan  research,"  and 
to  prohibit  them  from  making  definitive 
recommendations   or    taking   definitive 

action? 

Surely,  this  is  self-defeating. 

It  will  only  add  to  the  already  enor- 
mous difficulties  in  finding  intelligent, 
workable  and  innovative  solutions  to  our 

socisl  ills. 

It  will  only  cut  the  public  sector  off 
from  the  enormous  reserve  of  talent  and 
experience  that  resides  in  the  founda- 
tions. 

It  will  only  make  knowledgeable  men 
who  happen  to  work  for  foundations  or 
receive  foundation  grants  most  reluctant 
to  give  their  best  advice  and  make  avail- 
able their  expert  ideas,  for  fear  this 
might  be  interpreted  as  more  than  "re- 
search." ,    ,. 

Mr  President,  I  strongly  beheve  in 
the  long  tradition  of  partnership  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  sectors  of 
our  countn,'.  It  is  a  tradition  whose  value 
can  be  documented  at  length.  We  must 
continue  to  broaden  the  lines  of  com- 
mimication  between  the  two  groups,  not 
close  them.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  the 
valuable  contributions  which  the  foun- 
dations and  their  beneficiaries  have 
made  toward  the  achievements  of  this 
Nation  and  indeed,  the  world,  Creatuity 
Is  a  fragile  thing.  Let  u£  not  crush  it 
needlessly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  statement  of 
June  2,  1969.  regarding  the  tentative  tax 
reform  proposals  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GOODELL  Criticizes  Attempt  To  Hamstring 
Foundations  in  the  Name  of  Reform 
Last  week,  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  issued  a 
statement  outlining  some  tentative  Commit- 
tee decisions  on  the  important  subject  of  tax 
reform.  These  included  some  far-reaching 
proposed  changes  in  the  tax  treatment  of 
private  foundations. 

Reform  of  the  tax  provisions  aSecting  pri- 
vate foundations  is  long  overdue.  There  have 
been  abuses  by  some  foundations.  It  is  es- 
sential to  prohibit  self-dealing  between  a 
foundation  and  its  donors:  to  provide  rigor- 
ous sanctions  against  foundations  which 
misuse  their  tax  exemption  for  private  gain 
or  influence;  to  require  foundations  to  make 
greater  public  disclosure  of  their  activities. 
The  Committee  has  made  a  number  of  con- 
structive proposals  to  achieve  these  objec- 
tives. 


We  cannot,  however,  afford  to  hamstring 
the  foundations  in  the  name  of  reforming 
them.  Private  foundations  have  played  a 
vital  role  in  the  scientific,  intellectual,  cul- 
tural and  social  development  of  this  nation; 
they   must   be   permitted   to   continue   this 

role. 

Of  the  Committee's  various  proposals  on 
foundations,  there  are  two  which  are  a 
cause  of  grave  concern.  These  two  are  merely 
punitive  provisions  which.  I  think,  will  serve 
only  to  deprive  society  of  an  important 
source  of  creativity  and  thought. 

The  Committee  has  proposed  to  prohibit 
private  foundations  from  making  direct 
grants  to  individuals  for  travel,  study  or 
similar  purposes.  A  foundation  could  make 
individual  grants  only  through  universities 
and  other  public  institutions  and  only  If 
these  institutions  selected  the  grantees. 

This  proposal  would  lead  to  unfortunate 
results. 

some  of  the  best  scientific,  cultural,  ar- 
tistic and  scholarly  work  being  done  in  this 
country  has  been  by  Individuals  receiving 
direct  fotmdatlon  grants. 

One  foundation  has  a  list  of  grantees  that 
reads  like  an  honor  roll  of  American  schol- 
arly,   scientific    and    creative    achievement. 
Among  the  distinctions  accorded  its  former 
grant  recipients  are  23  Nobel  Prizes  and  78 
Pulitzer  Prizes.  Of  the  846  members  of  the 
National  Academv  of  Sciences.  252  have  held 
its  fellowships;  and  of  the  72  National  Book 
Awards  thus  far  made,  40  have  gone  to  Its 
fellows     This    foundation   selects    its    grant 
recipients    through    national    competitions, 
open   alike   to   academic    and   non-academic 
applicants.    It    makes    grants    exclusively    to 
individuals.  If  the   proposed  provision   were 
adopted,  it  would  have  to  cease  its  operations. 
Another    foundation    has    awarded    more 
than  11  000  scholarships  and  fellowships  over 
a  period  of  40  vears   to  individuals  in  the 
fields  such  as  medicine,  public  health,  phys- 
ics,    blochenilstrv,     agriculture     and     social 
sciences.  At  least  37  of  those  assisted  later 
were  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize. 

Still  other  foundations  have  been  active 
in  making  Individual  study  grants  in  music 
arts,  letters,  journalism  and  other  cultural 
fields. 

m  making  direct  grants,  these  foundations 
need  onlv  look  to  the  promise  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  not  to  his  academic  or  other 
institutional  qualifications.  They  can  select 
a  talented  artist,  writer  or  thinker,  whether 
or  not  he  holds  a  professorship  or  has  a 
PhD.  In  this  respect,  they  serve  as  a  vital 
supplement  to  universities  and  other  public 
institutions  which  may  be  relatively  re- 
stricted bv  their  institutional  traditions. 

Eliminating  these  direct  grants  would  only 
serve  to  make  it  harder  for  scientists,  artists 
and  thinkers  to  develop  and  use  their  tal- 
ents. ^  ^^  ^ 
The  Committee  has  also  proposed  that 
private  foundations  be  forbidden  to  'directly 
or  indirectly  engage  in  any  activities  in- 
tended to  influence  the  outcome  of  any 
election  (including  voter  registration  drives) 
or  to  influence  the  decision  of  any  govern- 
mental body  I  whether  or  not  such  activity 
is  substantial) ." 

This  prohibition  Is  far  more  sweeping  than 
the  Administration's  earlier  proposal  to  bar 
foundations  from  engaging  in  voter  registra- 
tion drives  and  voter  education  campaigns, 
in  fact.  It  would  prohibit  foundations  from 
making  any  recommendations  or  engaging 
in  any  activities  affecting  social  issues. 

This  purely  punitive  provision  has  no 
merit  It  would  serve  only  to  bar  foundations 
from  continuing  their  vital  contribution  to 
solving  the  social  Issues  facing  this  country 
today. 

one  foundation  Is  now  conducting  Impor- 
tant studies  on  such  subjects  as  the  Alliance 
for  Progress:  student  protest:  international 
satellite  communications;  public  employee 
strikes;  and  cost  of  campaigning  in  elections. 


Of  the  33  studies  It  Is  now  conducting,  18 
would  be  Jeopardized  by  the  Committee  pro- 
posal. Another  foundation  Is  conducting 
work  on  the  causes  and  character  of  drug 
abuse:  the  Juvenile  court  system:  the  causes 
of  delinquency;  and  the  penal  system  "niese 
projects  would  likewise  be  Jeopardized  Other 
loundaUons  are  preparing  still  other  studies 
or  work  affecting  social  problems  which 
would  have  to  be  abandoned. 

As  President  Nixon  has  so  aptly  stated,  we 
will  be  able  to  solve  the  enormous  social 
problems  facing  this  nation  only  through  a 
renewed  partnership  between  the  public  and 
private  sectors.  This  is  the  time  for  a  massive 
cooperative  effort  between  government.  In- 
dustry, the  academic  community,  the  foun- 
dations and  private  citizens.  If  one  of  the 
elements  of  this  great  partnership— the 
foundations— Is  forced  to  abandon  Its  work 
and  to  sit  Idly  by.  the  solution  of  this  na- 
tion's social  ills  win  only  be  postponed. 

The  Committee's  proposals  on  foundations 
have  been  announced  as  only  "tentative". 
They  include  suggestions  which  have  never 
been  tested  by  full  public  hearings.  They 
should  be  reconsidered  by  the  Committee. 
And  when  the  proposals  for  foundation  re- 
form come  before  the  Senate  they  deserve 
the  closest  scrutiny  and  full  public  debate. 


GOODELL  URGES  PROMPT  ADOP- 
TION OF  REVENUE  SHARING  TO 
STRENGTHEN  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  ur- 
gent need  to  redress  the  growins  fiscal 
imbalance  in  our  federal  system— an 
imbalance  that  has  been  posing  a  grave 
threat  to  the  integrity  of  our  federal 
system  of  shared  power. 
"  The  fiscal  crisis  facing  our  States  and 
localities  has  been  frustrating  their  ef- 
forts to  assume  a  greater  responsibility 
in  seeking  solutions  to  the  social  prob- 
lems of  our  time. 

President  Nixon  has  l>een  the  first 
President  to  recognize  the  gravity  of  this 
situation  and  to  propose  meaningful  re- 
foi-ms  for  restoring  fiscal  balance  in  our 
federal  system. 

In  June  of  this  year.  I  had  tlie  privilege 
of  joining  the  Senator  from  Maine  <  Mr. 
MusKiE)  in  introducing  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Revenue  Act— S.  2483— on  be- 
half of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations.  This  bill, 
among  reforms,  would  create  a  system  of 
Federal  revenue  sharing  with  States  and 
localities. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  President  Nixon  gave 
full  endorsement  to  the  revenue-sharing 
concept,  and  proposed  a  far-reaching 
revenue-sharing  plP.n  that  is  similar  m 
basic  concept  to  that  contained  in  the 
Intergovernmental  Revenue  Act. 

Today,  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  opened 
its  hearings  on  the  Intergovernmental 
Revenue  Act. 

I  was  honored  to  appear  as  the  first 
witness  before  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  knowing  that  revenue 
sharing  is  becoming  an  issue  of  increas- 
ing interest  to  this  Congress,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  my  testi- 
mony before  the  subcommittee  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie 
Record,  as  follows : 
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Statkment  by  Senator  Charles  E.  Goodell 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
testify  today  before  this  distinguished  Sub- 
conunittee  on  the  "Intergovernmental  Reve- 
nue Act"  iS.  2483). 

The  bill  was  introduced  this  June  by  Sen- 
ator Muskie  and  myself,  on  behalf  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.  Senator  Muskie  and  Senator 
Mundt.  both  members  of  this  Subcommittee, 
have  served  with  great  distinction  on  the 
Advisory  Commission,  as  have  other  leaders 
of  this  nation  who  have  been  concerned  with 
.strengthening  and  renewing  our  federal  sys- 
tem of  government. 

A  product  of  years  of  study  by  the  Advisory 
Commission,  the  bill  is  designed  to  put  new 
life  into  our  federal  system  of  government 
by  reinforcing  the  fiscal  base  of  state  and 
local  governments. 

r  have  for  the  past  10  years  been  .ictive  in 
promoting  one  of  the  major  reforms  em- 
bodied in  this  bill — federal  revenue  sharing 
with  state  and  local  governments.  In  1959, 
I  introduced  one  of  the  earliest  bills  on  this 
subject  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  1967.  I  introduced  a  comprehei.sive  and 
detailed  statutory  scheme  for  revenue  shar- 
ing — H  R.  4070 — including  an  allocation 
formula  based  on  states'  population  and  tax 
effort,  and  «  mandatory  "pass  through"  of 
a  portion  oL  revenue-sharing  payments  to 
localities.  That  bill  served  as  a  model  for 
many  subsequent  legislative  proposals  on 
this  .subject. 

This  year,  as  a  Senator,  I  introduced  a 
"Federal  Revenue  Sharing  Act  iS.  50).  That 
bill  went  beyond  my  1967  proposal  in  that 
It  required  states  to  distribute  a  specified 
portion  of  their  revenue-sharing  payments 
to  cities  and  urban  counties — thus  providing 
assurance  that  major  urban  centers,  whose 
fiscal  needs  are  particularly  pressing,  will 
receive  a  fair  share. 

Finally.  I  had  the  privilege  of  Joining  Sen- 
ator Muskie  in  Introducing  the  "Intergov- 
ernmental Revenue  Act."  now  before  this 
Subcommittee.  The  first  title  of  the  Act 
would  neate  a  system  of  revenue  sharing 
which  closely  resembles  that  proposed  by  me 
in  my  S    50.  introduced  earlier  this  year, 

I.    THE  NEED  FOR  A  NEW  FEDERALISM 

A  growing  fiscal  imbalance  among  the 
levels  of  our  government  has  been  posing 
a  grave  threat  to  the  integrity  of  our  fed- 
eral system  of  shared  power. 

The  federal  income  tax  has  given  the  cen- 
tral government  of  this  nation  a  strong  fis- 
cal base,  capable  of  growing  as  the  economy 
expands.  The  fiscal  base  of  our  state  and 
local  governments,  however,  has  not  had  the 
same  strength  and  growth  potential,  and  has 
not  been  keeping  pace  with  the  rising  de- 
mands being  made  upon  state  and  local 
treasuries  As  a  result.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  been  facing  a  financial 
squeeze,  and  have  become  increasingly  de- 
pendent on  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  in 
order  to  meet  rising  demands  for  ptibllc  serv- 
ices. 

ITiis  fiscal  crisis  facing  states  and  muni- 
cipalities has  been  a  product  of  rising  ex- 
penditures, outdated  tax  systems  and  inter- 
area  competition  for  tax  dollars. 

Sharply  rising  welfare,  education,  and 
other  costs  have  been  making  unprecedented 
demands  on  state  and  municipal  budgets. 
These  spiraling  cost^  have  been  especially 
acute  in  the  great  urban  centers,  with  their 
grave  problems  of  poverty  and  urban  blight. 

The  revenue-producing  abilities  of  state 
and  local  governments  have  not  kept  pace 
with  these  rising  expenditures.  The  majority 
of  states  and  local  governments  still  have 
outdated  tax  structures.  Only  a  minority 
have  made  full  use  of  the  Income  tax,  with 
its  built-in  capacity  to  provide  revenue 
growth  as  the  economy  grows.  Those  states 
and  municipalltdes  that  have  modernized 
their  tax  structuree  have  suffered  from  inter- 
state and  interarea  competition,  losing  af- 


fluent taxpayers  to  neighboring  lower  tax 
areas. 

Previous  Administrations  have  simply 
ignored  this  problem.  They  have  responded 
to  the  fiscal  weakness  of  state  and  local 
governments  only  by  creating  a  prolifera- 
tion of  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs.  As  a 
result,  an  elmost  impenetrable  Jungle  of  over 
400  categorical  grant  programs  have  sprung 
up,  each  with  their  own  rules,  guidelines  and 
bureaucracies. 

President  Nixon  has  been  the  first  Presi- 
dent to  have  proposed  some  meaningful 
reforms  fqr  restoring  fiscal  balance  to  the 
federal  system.  In  his  imaginative  and  far- 
reaching  plans  for  a  "New  Federalism."  he 
lias  shown  his  determination  to  give  state 
and  local  governments  the  funds  and  the 
flexibility  they  need  to  function  effectively 
within  out  system  of  shared  powers  and  to 
provide  estentlal  public  services. 

II.    OBJECTIVES    OP    REVENUE    SHARING 

The  mo*t  far-reaching  of  the  President's 
reforms — 4nd  the  one  of  most  Interest  to  us 
today — is  tils  revenue  sharing  plan 

"Revenue-sharing"  refers  to  a  plan  by 
which  the  federal  government  distributes  a 
portion  of  its  tax  revenues  to  states  and  lo- 
calities without  specifying  a  particular  use  of 
the  funds.  The  states  and  local  governments 
receiving  these  payments  would  be  free  to 
determine  themselves  how  to  use  the  grants. 
The  federal  government  does  not  now  provide 
this  type  of  general  support  payments  to 
states  anfl  localities,  and  Instead  makes 
grants-in-tiid  for  specifically  defined  pur- 
poses, oftgn  with  extensive  federal  controls. 

Revenuel  sharing  will  give  states  and  urban 
centers  tl|e  funds  and  the  flexibility  they 
need  to  fijnction  effectively  within  our  fed- 
eral system.  It  is  a  new  system  of  "money 
without  strings,"  instead  of  "strings  without 
money."     I 

By  returning  to  states  and  metropolitan 
governments  a  fixed  percentage  of  personal 
liicome  without  federal  controls,  revenue- 
sharing  wju  give  greater  vigor  to  state  and 
urban  governments.  It  will  supplement  these 
governments'  local  tax  base,  thus  enabling 
them  to  strengthen  their  administrative  ap- 
paratus, slipply  better  public  services,  and 
meet  pressing  social  needs  more  effectively. 
And  it  will  put  new  life  in  our  federal  system 
by  giving  greater  scope  to  local  decision- 
making, iailiaiive  and  innovation. 

Revenue>-sharlng — as  it  Is  proposed  by  the 
"Intergovernmental  Revenue  Act"  and  by 
the  Administration's  plan — is  not  offered  as 
part  of  a  plan  to  cut  back  projected  expan- 
sions of  feieral  grant-in-aid  programs  or  as  a 
substitute  for  portions  of  existing  grant-in- 
aid  prograins.  Instead,  it  is  conceived  as  a 
supplement  to  existing  federal  grant  pro- 
grams, designed  to  strengthen  states'  and 
local  goversnments'  fiscal  base. 

General  support  grants  to  state  and  local 
governments  date  back  130  years,  when  the 
Federal  Government  on  a  one-shot  basis  dis- 
tributed tbe  surplus  accumulated  in  the  Na- 
tional Treasury  to  the  states.  Many  states 
have  their  own  systems  of  revenue  sharing 
with  local  governments  analogous  to  pro- 
posals mafle  for  its  adoption  at  the  federal 
level.  1 

Ten  yeais  ago.  the  Introduction  of  a  num- 
ber of  bills  in  Congress — one  of  mine — 
Initiated  tjie  interest  in  the  Idea  of  revenue- 
sharing. 

This  waa  followed  In  1964  by  an  Important 
study  by  Walter  W.  Heller,  former  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Mr. 
Heller  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  rev- 
enue-sharing system  with  states.  This  pro- 
posal was  supported  by  a  Presidential  task 
force  headed  by  Joseph  A.  Pechman  of  the 
Brookings  Institution.  These  studies  received 
widespread  public  attention — so  much  so 
that  revenue-sharing  is  often  spoken  of  as 
the  "Heller-Pechman  Plan,"  although  its 
history  antedated  the  Heller  and  Pechman 
studies.  Unfortunately,  the  Johnson  Admin- 


istration showed  no  Interest  in  pursuing 
these  recommendations. 

Thereafter,  Congressional  interest  in  rev- 
enue sharing  continued  to  grow  with  the 
introduction  of  more  bills  on  the  subject,  in- 
cluding my  comprehensive  revenue  sharing 
proposal  of  1D67. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  recommended  the  adoption 
of  federal  revenue  sharing  in  its  1967  "Fiscal 
Balance"  report. 

The  concept  of  revenue  sharing  has  also 
been  endorsed  by  the  National  Governors 
Conference,  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
the  US.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Legislative  Leaders,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Counties.  In  the 
90th  CongresB,  over  110  Members  of  Congress 
sponsored  or  cosponsored  over  90  revenue 
sharing  bills. 

This  year,  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Urban  Problems,  headed  by  former 
Senator  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois,  urged  the 
adoption  of  a  federal  revenue  sharing  sys- 
tem. The  Douglas  Commission  proposed  a 
special  formula  requiring  states  to  pass  on 
to  cities  and  urban  counties  a  specified  por- 
tion of  the  revenue  sharing  pa>Tnents  they 
received  from  the  Federal  Government.  This 
formula  was  included  in  slightly  modified 
form  in  my  revenue  sharing  bill.  S.  50,  intro- 
duced earlier  this  year,  as  well  as  in  the 
proposed  "Intergovernmental  Revenue  Act." 

The  crucial  event  for  the  future  of  reve- 
nue sharing  occurred  this  year — when  the 
Nixon  Administration  gave  full  endorsement 
of  the  idea,  and  proposed  a  far-reaching 
revenue  sharing  plan  similar  in  basic  con- 
cept and  approach  to  that  contained  in  the 
bill  before  you.  By  making  revenue  sharing 
an  essential  part  of  his  domestic  program, 
President  Nixon  has  fundamentally  altered 
the  climate  of  discussion  of  this  Issue,  and 
for  the  first  time  has  created  a  realistic  hope 
that  this  essential  reform  will  become  a 
reality  in  the  near  future. 

III.     SIMILARITIES     BETWEEN     THE    TWO     REVENUE 
SHARING     PLANS 

Tlie  "Intergovernmental  Revenue  Act"  and 
the  Administration  plan  both  adopt  the  same 
basic  approach  to  revenue  sharing. 

This  sharetl  approach  is.  I  firmly  believe, 
a  sound  one. 

First,  both  proposals  are  true  revenue  shar- 
ing plans.  Which  wovild  distribute  federal 
funds  to  states  and  localities  without  fed- 
erally-imposed restrictions  as  to  their  use. 
This  "no  strings"  approach  is  central  to  the 
concept  of  revenue  sharing,  for  it  assures 
that  states  and  localities  are  given  full  flexi- 
bility to  set  their  own  priorities  as  to  the 
use  of  the  funds. 

Second,  both  proposals  include  a  perma- 
nent appropriation  for  revenue  sharing  pur- 
poses, which  will  be  operative  over  a  period 
of  years.  This  assures  states  and  localities 
a  regular  flow  of  revenue  sharing  payments 
on  which  they  can  rely.  It  eliminates  the 
hazard  of  sudden  budget  cuts  that  is  in- 
herent in  the  annvial  appropriations  process. 

Third,  both  proposals  initially  channel  all 
revenue  sharing  paymeiits  to  the  states,  and 
then  require  the  states  to  'pass  through" 
a  specified  fraction  of  these  payments  to 
localities.  Thtis  they  take  cognizance  of  the 
central  constitutional  role  of  the  states  in 
our  federal  system,  while  giving  recognition 
to  the  special  fiscal  needs  of  municipal  gov- 
ernments. 

Fourth,  both  proposals  distribute  the  funds 
to  state  governments  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion modified  by  tax  effort.  This  is  designed 
to  assure  that  states  will  maintain  or  Increase 
their  own  efforts  to  raise  money  from  their 
own  sources.  The  use  of  the  tax  effort  factor 
will  tend  to  deter  states  from  using  revenue 
sharing  payments  as  an  excuse  to  cut  taxes 
since  that  wUl  automatically  reduce  the  pay- 
ments they  receive. 

Fifth,  both  proposals  adopt  "pass  through" 
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formulas  that  take  Into  account  the  varia- 
tion in  state-local  fiscal  relations  throughout 
the  nation.  The  shares  allocated  between 
state  government  and  local  governments  in  a 
given  state  would  depend  upon  their  relative 
shares  of  the  tax  burden  in  the  state. 

Finally  both  proposals  incorporate  an  im- 
portant measure  of  flexibility  by  permitting 
states,  with  local  government  concurrence, 
to  adopt  their  own  plans  for  distributing 
revenue  sharing  payments  to  localities,  in  lieu 
of  the  plan  specified  in  the  bill. 

IV.    SIZE    OF   THE    INITIAL    DISTRIBtTTION 

The  Intergovernmental  Revenue  Act  and 
the  Administration  proposal  both  call  for  the 
distribution  of  about  $5  billion  per  year 
in  revenue  sharing  payments  by  fiscal  1976. 
The  Act.  however,  provides  for  a  very  much 
larger  distribution  in  fiscal  1971,  the  first 
vear  of  its  operation,  than  the  Administra- 
tion plan— almost  $3  billion  as  compared  to 
$0.5  billion.  _     ,    , 

I  am  in  full  svmpathy  with  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  difficult  budgetary  situation  it 
is  facing  It  is  confronted.  I  am  aware,  with 
the  delicate  task  of  balancing  it.s  revenue 
sharing  plan  against  other  budgetary  pri- 
orities, at  a  time  when  it  must  also  conduct 
a  vigorous  fight  against  inflation. 

Nevertheless.  I  feel  it  is  essential  that  the 
initial  revenue  sharing  payment  for  fiscal 
1971  be  of  adequate  size  to  add  some  real 
strength  to  the  fiscal  base  of  stale  and  local 
governments. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  states  and 
local  governments  are  now  collecting  an 
amount  approaching  the  $100  billion  mark 
from  their  o'wn  sources  Their  basic  budget- 
ary picture  will  not  be  much  changed  by  the 
addition  of  one-half  of  1'^  of  this  amount  m 
revenue  sharing  payments. 

Accordingly.  I  recommend  that  the  initial 
revenue  sharing  distribution  for  fiscal  1971 
be  set  at  an  amount  which  is  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  $3  billion  figure  proposed  in 
the  "Intergovernmental  Revenue  Act." 

v.    THE    PASS-THROUCH    TO    LOCAL    GOVERNMENTS 

Tlie  Intergovernmental  Revenue  Act  gives 
a  substantially  greater  recognition  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  large  urban  governments 
than  the  Administration  plan. 

The  Act  would  allocate  to  each  city  and 
urban  county  of  over  100.000  population  a 
fraction  of  the  state  entitlement  equal  to 
twice  its  share  of  the  total  burden  of  state 
and  local  taxation  in  the  state.  The  Admin- 
istration formula,  by  contrast,  allocates  to 
each  municipality  a  fraction  of  the  state  en- 
titlement equal  to  Its  share  of  the  total  rev- 
enues raised  from  local  sources  in  the  state. 
As  a  result,  the  Act  provides  the  big  cities 
and  counties  about  two  times  what  their 
proportionate  share  would  be  under  the  Ad- 
ministration plan — as  the  following  table 
shows : 

COrviPARISON     OF     LOCAL     GOVERNMENT     ALLOCATIONS 
(AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  STATE  ALLOCATIONS) 

{In  percenti 


City  or  county 


Internal 

Revenue    Administration 
Act  plan 


New  York 

Chicago 

Los  Angeles — 

Philadelphia • 

Detroit 

Ballimore --. 

Houston   

Cleveland 

St  Louis 

San  FrarKiseo 

Westchester  County,  N.Y.. 
Hamilton  County,  Ohio — 

Cook  County,  III 

Los  Angeles  County,  Calif. 

Orange  County.  Calit 

Harris  County,  Te« 

Nassau  County,  N.V 

Buffalo,  N.Y 


58.2 

29.1 

19.2 

9.7 

6.0 

3.3 

15.7 

8.3 

11. 1 

6.0 

29.7 

14.6 

5.5 

2.8 

4.6 

2.6 

14.1 

7.1 

4.2 

2.3 

.9 

.4 

1. 1 

.7 

4.9 

2.6 

12.2 

6.1 

1.7 

.8 

2.5 

1.2 

2.73 

1.29 

1.45 

.74 

I  recognize  that  the  factor  of  two  used  in 
the  bill  is  somewhat  arbitrary.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  a  number  of  cogent  reasons  why 
large  urban  governments'  allocation  should 
substantially  exceed  their  Proportionate 
share  of  the  state  and  local  taxes  raised  In 

the  state.  ^    ,  „i»i«,e 

one  such  reason  is  that  the  central  cities 
have  a  relatlvelv  limited  capability  of  raising 
revenues  from  their  own  sources  State  con- 
stitutions often  limit  cities'  abilities  to  im- 
pose new  taxes  City  taxes  do  not  effectively 
reach  commuters  from  the  suburbs.  T)\e  tax 
base  of  the  central  cities  decline  because  of 
shrinking  property  values,  the  influx  of  poor 
residents,  and  the  exodus  of  businesses  and 
middle-class  residents  Rises  in  city  tax  rates 
mav  be  prevented  by  voter  resistance;  by  the 
refusal  of  state  legislatures  to  approve  in- 
creased rates;  or  by  competition  with  the 
suburbs  for  tax  dollars. 

Another  reason  is  that  the  local  tax  bur- 
den in  the  central  cities  already  tends  to  be 
proportionately  higher  in  relation  to  income^ 
According  to  a  recent  study  of  37  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas,  local  taxes  in 
the  central  cities  average  7.6',  of  the  per- 
sonal income  of  their  residents,  while  in  the 
surrounding  suburban  areas  they  equal  only 
5.6'     of  income. 

A  third  reason  Is  the  growing  concentra- 
tion m  the  central  cities  of  "high  cost"  citi- 
zens—that  is.  low-income  persons  with  spe- 
cial welfare,  educational  or  other  needs.  For 
example,  onlv  27':  of  Maryland's  population 
is  located  in  Baltimore,  yet  71  "c  of  the  state  s 
AFDC  welfare  case  load  is  to  be  found  In  that 
cltv  and  Boston,  with  14'  of  Massachusetts 
population,  accounts  for  38',  of  that  state's 
AFDC  case  load. 

This  relative  fiscal  weakness  of  the  cen- 
tral cities  is  documented  in  full  in  "Metro- 
politan Fiscal  Disparities."  The  second  vol- 
ume of  the  landmark  1967  report  of  the  Ad- 
visorv  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations, entitled  "Fiscal  Balance  in  the 
American  Federal  System." 

The  bill  has  a  "feathering"  formula  which 
allocates  a  reduced  share  to  cities  and  urban 
counties  of  50.000  to  100.000  population.  It 
also  contains  a  "cut-off  at  50.000  popula- 
tion so  that  the  state  retains  discretion  as 
to  how  much,  if  any,  of  its  revenue  sharing 
pavments  will  go  to  smaller  municiiialitles. 
■The  Administration  proposal,  by  contrast, 
entitles  all  general  units  of  local  government 
to  "pass  through"  payments,  on  the  basis  of 
a  single  formula. 

Here.  I  favor  the  basic  approach  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Revenue  Act.  although 
certain  modifications  may  be  in  order. 

I  think  the  bill  is  sound  in  allocating 
the  largest  proportionate  share  to  cities  and 
counties  of  over  100.000  population.  For 
reasons  I  have  Just  discused.  It  is  the  large 
cities  that  are  facing  the  most  severe  fiscal 
crisis  and  are  most  in  need  of  revenue  shar- 
ing payments  to  restore  their  fiscal  struc- 
tures. 

I  also  think  the  bill  takes  a  sound  ap- 
proach in  providing  some  population  "cut 

off." 

There  are  now  38.202  units  of  general  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States.  Of  these.  31.- 
010— or  over  80s  —are  villages,  townships  or 
counties  having  populatloixs  of  less  than  2.- 
500.  In  fact,  over  20.000— or  over  50"=— are 
tiny   units  having  populations  of  less  than 

1,000. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  suitable  to  provide 
separate  allocations  for  all  these  smallest 
units  of  government. 

Many  of  these  small  units  would  operate 
much  "more  efficiently  by  merging,  consoli- 
dating their  functions,  or  transferring  their 
police,  fire  protection  or  other  services  to  the 
countv  level.  Entitling  each  of  them  to  sepa- 
rate revenue  sharing  payments  would  only 
encourage  them  to  continue  operating  as 
they  are.  rather  than  undertaking  the  needed 
mergers,  consolidations  or  transfers. 


Furthermore,  there  are  enormous  differ- 
ences in  the  relative  fiscal  needs  of  these 
smallest  communities  Some  are  very  wealthy; 
some  are  poor  Some  perform  substantial 
services;  some  do  not.  Some  maintain  rela- 
tively high  local  tax  efforts;  others  relatively 
low.  A  federal  revenue  sharing  sytsem  can- 
not take- Into  account  these  enormous  dis- 
parities in  a  single  formula  The  task  of 
aiding  those  of  the  smallest  communities 
that  are  in  need  of  assistance  can  be  best 
performed  bv  the  states 

While  I  oppose  including  all  unlU  of  local 
government  in  the  "pass  through"  formula,  I 
recognize  that  the  50.000  cut-off  provided  by 
the   bill   mav   be   somewhat   high 

Many  cities  of  20-.  30-  or  40-thousand  pop- 
ulation are  substantial  communities,  per- 
forming important  services  and  having  very 
real  fiscal  problems  Not  all  these  communi- 
ties win  necessarily  be  able  to  obtain  from 
the  state  the  assistance  they  require  A  real 
case  can  be  made  for  their  inclusion  in  the 
"pass  through"  formula,  although  I  believe 
they  should  receive  proportionately  less  than 
the  large  central  cities. 

Moreover,  as  a  political  matter,  a  reve- 
nue sharing  plan  is  more  likely  to  obtain 
needed  local  support  if  medium-sized  com- 
munities are  included  in  the  formula. 

Accordingly,  a  workable  compromise  for- 
mula might  be: 

To  set  the  population  cut-off  level  at  a 
lower  figure,  such  as  10.000. 

To  utilize  a  "feathering"  formula,  simi- 
lar to  that  contained  In  the  blU.  to  allocate 
proportionately  reduced  amounts  to  local 
governments  as  their  population  goes  from 
100.000  down  to  the  cut-off  figure. 


VI.    CONCLUSION 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the  bill,  par- 
ticularly Its  tax  credits  for  state  and  local  in- 
come taxes,  which  time  will  not  permit  me  to 
discuss  todav.  Mr.  Colman.  the  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  will.  I  understand. 
go  into  these  matters  in  some  depth  in  his 
testimony  today. 

May  I  Just  sav  that  the  tax  credit  provl- 
slonsof  the  bill  will  create  a  valuable  incen- 
tive for  state  and  local  governments  to  im- 
prove their  own  tax  systems.  They  will  also 
constitute  an  important  step  toward  elimi- 
nating the  interarea  taxing  disparities  that 
have  placed  the  most  progressive  taxing  jur- 
isdictions at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 
Finally  let  me  make  one  plea. 
Revenue  sharing  is  an  essential  reform, 
but  it  will  not  be  an  easy  one  to  secure 

It  has  a  realistic  chance  of  enactment 
onlv  if  its  supporters— in  Congress  and  at 
all  'levels  of  state  and  local  government- 
maintain  a  united  front 

Many  of  us  will  have  differing  views  on  the 
deuils— on  how  much  federal  money  should 
initially  be  devoted  to  revenue  sharing,  on 
how  the  "pass  through"  formula  should 
work,  and  so  on.  I  have  mentioned  my  own 
preferences  on  some  of  these  points  in  my 
testimony. 

It  is  essential,  however,  for  us  to  avoid 
letting  these  differences  of  detail  obscure  our 
agreement  on  the  objective.  Some  of  us  pre- 
fer the  formula  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Revenue  Act;  others  that  of  the  Adminis- 
tration; still  others  a  compromise  formula. 
Anv  of  these  alternatives,  however,  would 
be  "a  major  step  forward.  Any  would  be  infi- 
nitely preferable  to  no  revenue  sharing  at  all 
In^hort.  revenue  sharing  presents  a  real 
hope  for  restorinR  the  fiscal  balance  in  our 
federal  system.  Let  us  strive  to  make  this 
hope  a  reality 


PERSPECTTV^E  ON  ASIA— THE 
MANSFIELD  REPORT 

Mr.    CASE.    Mr.    President,    our    dis- 
tinguished  majority   leader,   the   Sena- 
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tor  from  Montana,  has  just  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
a  most  perceptive  report  based  on  his 
recent  trip  to  Southeast  Asia.  Entitled 
"Perspective  on  Asia:  The  New  U.S. 
Doctrine  and  Southeast  As.a,"  his  re- 
port should  provide  to  both  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  legislative  branch 
an  important  stimulus  to  the  fundamen- 
tal rethinking  of  American  policy  in 
Asia  to  which  all  sides  are  committed. 

The  Mansfield  report  marics  an  im- 
portant beginning  to  a  new  "Perspec- 
tive on  Asia.  "  in  my  judgment,  and 
should  be  of  interest  to  every  American. 
For  that  reason  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  excerpt  from  the  committee 
print  be  printed  in  the  Recort. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  ^rmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Letter  oe  Thansmitt.^l 

September  13.  1969. 

Hon    J    W     PULBRIGflT. 

Chaiman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Wa.^hington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  Several  month.-i  ago, 
President,  iTlxon  proposed  that  I  consider 
trav.eling  tQC.jmbodla  in  connection  with  the 
resumption  of  relations  with  that  country 
after  a  4-year  interruption  Upon  his  return 
from  Asia  and  Rumania,  the  Pre.sident  re- 
pyeated  the  proposal  and  discussed  visits  to 
other  countries  to  study  reactions  to  his  new 
Asian  doctrine.  I  advised  him  that  I  would 
go  both  as  his  representative  and  as  .i  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  Letters  to  this  effect 
were  subsequently  exchanged  between  the 
President  and  myself.  The  President  notified 
the  heads  of  states  of  the  countries  to  be 
visited  of  my  impending  Journey. 

I  left  Washington  for  Southeast  Asia  on 
August  13.  Returning  to  the  United  States 
on  August  27.  I  went  to  the  western  White 
House  in  San  Clemente  to  discuss  my  find- 
ings With  the  President  and  to  give  him  a 
confidential  written  report.  Additional  re- 
ports on  special  situations  which  came  to  my 
attention  have  since  been  sent  to  him.  Trans- 
mitted herewith  Is  a  public  report  to  the 
committee  along  the  lines  of  the  report  given 
the  President  on  my  return.  The  latter  re- 
port contains  a  number  of  specific  recom- 
mendations for  carrying  Intc  effect  the  new 
doctrine  on  Asia  which  it  seemed  appropriate 
to  me  to  give  to  the  President  in 
confidence. 

This  mission  for  the  President,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  took  me  to  the 
Philippines.  Indcnesia.  Burma.  Cambodia, 
and  Laos  with  brief  stops  In  Okinawa  and 
Japan.  In  the  Philippines.  I  spent  many 
hours  in  private  conversation  with  President 
Ferdinand  E.  Marcos  and  with  Gen.  Carlos 
P.  Romulo.  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
I  had  a  long  conversation  with  Indonesian 
President  Suharto  In  Djakarta  and  met  with 
Prof.  Seno  Adjle.  Minister  of  Justice  and  .'ict- 
Ing  Foreien  Min-.^ter  at  the  time  of  mv  visit, 
Ismael  Thajeb,  Director  General  for  Foreign 
Economic  Relations  in  the  Foreign  Ministry, 
and  Speaker  SJalchu  and  Vice  Chairman  Maj. 
Gen  Dr.  SJarlf  Thajeb.  of  the  Parliament.  In 
Burma.  G?neral  Ne  Win  received  me  most 
cordially  for  a  private  talk,  and  I  also  called 
on  Col.  Maung  Lwm,  Burma's  new  Foreign 
Minister. 

Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  designated  as  a 
state  visit  my  stav  In  the  Cambodian  capital 
of  Phnom  Penh.  The  Ch:ef  of  State  extended 
to  me,  as  the  President  s  representative,  what 
was  a  very  warm  personal  welcome  and  a 
striking  initiative  of  cordiality  toward  the 
United  States.  While  in  Cambodia.  I  also  met 
viiVn  Gen  Lon  Nol,  the  new  Prime  Minister, 
and  Foreign  Minister  Prince  Norodom  Phu- 
rissara  as  well  as  an  old  acquaintance,  tlie 


distinguished   retired   statesman,   Mr.    Penn 
Nouth. 

My  brief  visit  to  Laos  provided  me  with  an 
opportunity  to  have  a  private  talk  in  Vienti- 
ane with  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma,  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Government  of  National 
Union.  In  the  royal  capital  of  Luang  Probang, 
I  met  with  King  Sri  Sivang  Vatthana.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  meetings  and  conversations, 
naembers  of  my  party  and  I  met  with  other 
officials.  Journalists,  and  observers  In  each  of 
the  visited  countries. 

I  was  accompanied  to  Asia  by  Mr.  FYancls 
R  Valeo.  the  Secretary  of  tho  Senate,  and  Mr. 
James  G.  Loweasteln  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Helaticns.  Mr.  Kenneth  R.  Calloway, 
a  consultant  to  the  Department  of  State,  and 
Mr  Paul  Kelly  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Minila 
(Who  traveled  with  my  party  while  in  Asia), 
handled  administrative  arran-iements.  To  all 
of  them  I  nm  most  grateful  for  their  diligence 
in  the  carrying  out  of  my  requests  In  connec- 
tion with  the  mission.  I  also  wish  to  thank 
the  Air  ?orce  for  permitting  Col.  Prank  A. 
Goss,  U.S.  Air  Force  (MC),  to  accompany  the 
party  andTfor  making  available  special  trans- 
portation for  the  greater  part  of  the  journey. 

Our  embassies  and  other  offices  abroad  were 
most  helpful  and  cooperative.  I  would  like  to 
record,  in  particular,  my  gratitude  to  Mr. 
James  M.  Wilson,  Jr.,  the  charg6  d'affaires  in 
the  Philippines,  Ambassador  Francis  J. 
Galbraltl*  In  Indonesia.  Ambassador  Arthur 
W.  Hi  mmel.  Jr  In  Burma,  Mr.  Lloyd  M.  Rives, 
the  naw  charge  d'affaires  In  Cambodia,  and 
Ambassador  G.  McMurtrle  Godley  In  Laos. 
Their  assistance,  and  that  of  their  staffs,  was 
of  great  Value  to  me.  In  addition.  I  would 
note  the  courtesy,  the  Information,  and  the 
excellent  administrative  support  provided  by 
Minister  Edwin  W.  Martin  and  the  staff  of 
the  consulate  general  In  Hong  Kong  where 
the  major  portions  of  my  confidential  report 
to  the  President  and  this  report  were  pre- 
pared. Finally.  I  wish  to  thank  Lt.  Gen  James 
B.  Lampert  In  Okinawa  and  Ambassador 
Armln  H.  Meyer  in  Japan  for  the  valuable 
briefings  which  they  provided  to  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Mansfield. 

PERSPEcrrvE  ON  AsiA :  The  New  U.S.  Doctrine 

AND   SoTTTHEAST    AslA 
I.    INTRODUCTION 

The  end  of  World  War  II  saw  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  States  heanly  engaged 
In  the  Western  Pacific  but  massive  strength 
h.ad  not  been  committed  to  the  Asian  main- 
land. To  be  sure,  there  were  U.S.  contin- 
gents in  South  Korea  and  In  China.  These 
troops,  however,  were  being  withdrawn  as 
rapidly  a«  possible,  consistent  with  the  or- 
derly talcing  of  the  surrender  and  the  U  S. 
share  of  responsibility  for  the  allied  mili- 
tary occupation  of  Japan  and  Korea. 

On  mainland  Southeast  Asia  and  In  the 
surrounding  seas  the  .'oroes  of  the  prewar 
European  colonial  powers  were  found  again. 
The  French  rettirned  to  Indochina  which 
then  encompassed  protectorates  In  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  Vietnam;  British  forces  reentered 
Slngapors,  Malaya,  and  Burma;  and  Dutch 
forces  landed  in  the  East  Indies,  the  former 
colony  of  Islands  which  Is  now  the  Republic 
of  Indonesia.  The  U.S.  military  involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia  was  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  those  forces  which  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  liberation  of  the  Philippines. 

The  postwar  period  saw  vast  political  up- 
heavals in  the  Western  Pacific.  Independence 
came  to  great  numbers  of  people.  In  some 
cases.  It  was  gained  easily;  In  others,  only 
after  bitter  struggle.  A  Communist  Chinese 
regime  took  control  of  the  most  populous 
nation  in  the  world  at  a  time  when  the  So- 
viet Union  was  extending  domination  over 
Eastern  Europe.  During  1948  and  1949.  the 
Communist  coup  d'etat  In  Czechoslovakia, 
and  the  Soviet  blockade  of  West  Berlin,  coin- 
cided with  the  completion  of  the  conquest 


of  the  ChlneEe  mainland  by  the  People's  Lib- 
eration Army.  In  June  of  the  following  year, 
North  Korean  forces  crossed  the  38th  parallel 
In  an  Invasion  of  the  south  and  were  engaged 
by  South  Koreans  and.  then,  by  US  -U.N. 
forces.  In  November.  Chinese  Communist 
troops  entered  that  conflict. 

The  agglomeration  of  these  events,  all  oc- 
crrrlns  wl'liln  a  short  span  of  time,  stimu- 
lated the  United  States  to  a  heavy  involve- 
ment on  the  mainland  of  Asia.  Over  the 
yearr.  this  Involvement  has  taken  the  form 
of  enormous  expenditures  for  economic  and 
military  assistance.  US  treaties  and  other 
pledges  of  support  and,  finally,  commitments 
of  U.S.  combat  forces  to  tlie  determination 
of  the  course  of  developments  in  that  region. 

Today,  there  are  treaties  and  executive 
agreements  and  an  accumulation  of  decisions 
of  the  exrcitlve  branch  wh'ch  enmesh  this 
Nation  deeply  in  the  affairs  of  Southeast  Asia. 
In  consequence,  there  are  over  500,000  US, 
troops  in  South  Vietnam  and  50,000  n  Thai- 
land. In  the  general  area  and  at  least  par- 
tially connected  with  our  Involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia  are  40,000  men  <n  Japan; 
45,000  in  Okinawa;  10,000  in  Taiwan;  60.000 
in  the  7th  Fleet;  30.000  in  the  Phllipp  nes  and 
additional  thousands  on  Guam — in  all,  a 
flg''re  approrching  80,000. 

Whatever  the  initial  validity  of  these  Im- 
mense commitments,  there  is  growing  doubt 
as  to  whether  It  Is  wise  or  beneficial  for  this 
Nation  and  the  countries  concerned  to  per- 
petuate the  present  state  of  affairs.  In  the 
first  place,  die  Independence  of  Asian  coun- 
tries would  be  hollow  Indeed  if  it  Involved 
merely  an  ejchange  of  a  past  colonial  status 
for  the  Indefinite  prop  of  U.S.  support.  From 
our  own  point  of  view,  moreover,  tlie  United 
States  Is  feeling  the  adverse  effects  of  the  pro- 
longed expenditure  of  lives  and  enormous  re- 
sources and  energy  abroad,  most  of  it  In  Viet- 
nam and  Southeast  Asia, 

In  the  interim,  needs  at  home  have  been 
neglected — needs  which  are  too  obvious  and 
omnipresent  to  require  cataloging.  They  are 
all  around  us  wTiether  we  live  in  cities  or  on 
farms,  whether  our  homes  are  in  New  York, 
Washington,  California,  the  Midwest,  or  Mon- 
tana. The  solution  of  these  problems — 
whether  they  Involve  equality  of  treatment 
or  pollution  of  air  and  water,  or  education,  or 
public  safety,  or  transportation  and  roads,  or 
whatever — will  require  great  and  sustained 
inputs  of  initiative  and  attention  at  a  time 
when  these  assets  are  heavily  diverted  abroad. 
They  will  also  require  substantial  public 
funds  in  a  period  of  inflation  and  of  heavy 
tax  burdens  which  result  in  large  measure 
from  military  expenditures  overseas  and, 
notably,  from  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

While  urgent  needs  at  home  are  neglected, 
there  is  deep  concern  over  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam which  is  still  withovt  an  end  in  sight. 
The  conflict  continues  to  result  in  additional 
American  dead  and  wounded  every  week  and 
In  expenditures  at  the  rate  of  about  $3  mil- 
lion an  hour.  Moreover,  elsewhere  in  South- 
east Asia  there  are  shadow  wars  and  the  pock- 
marks  of  violent  Internal  dissension.  That 
these  situations,  under  our  present  course, 
might  evolve  in  the  pattern  of  Vietnam  gives 
rise  to  further  concern. 

Doubts  as  to  our  past  Asian  approach  are 
also  fed  by  the  visible  consequences  of  the 
mass  entry  of  American  soldiers,  money,  and 
official  establishments  Into  Southeast  Asia. 
To  be  sure,  this  entry  has  brought  a  great  In- 
flow of  wealth  and  modern  technology.  In 
some  places,  however,  little  that  Is  construc- 
tive is  visible  as  a  result.  The  very  magnitude 
of  the  American  involvement,  emerging  as  it 
has  in  a  short  span  of  time  has  imposed  .an 
almost  Indigestible  alien  presence  and  pre- 
cipitated severe  cultural  convulsions. 

To  date,  we  have  acted  on  the  scale  that  we 
have  in  Southeast  Asia  largely  to  support 
small  nations  against  what  has  been  calcu- 
lated as   the  threat  ol  Communist  aggres- 
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sion-notably  from  China.  In  fact,  there 
was  little  impression  of  fear  in  any  of  the 
rountrles  vlsl^Ud  of  an  attack  or  invasion 
from  China.  Considerable  concern  does  ex- 
st  however,  that  Internal  insurgent  move- 
ments Whose  origins  He  in  local  grievance  or 
conflicts  will  be  used  as  spearheads  of  influ- 
ence bv  China  or  by  North  Vietnam  The 
principal  threat  to  most  existing  govern- 
Saents^n  Southeast  Asla^ln  f°".  seems  to 
arise    from    within    Southeast    Asia    at    this 

"Tt^seems  to  me  that  our  Presiimptlon  of 
a    primary    danger    to   the   Southeast    Asian 
countries,  which  they  themselves  do  not  per- 
ceive   does   not   provide   a   sound    basis    for 
US.   policy.   Bather,   It   tends  to  "eate  for 
this  Nation  the  role  of  seU-appointed,  g^eat 
power  protector  in  an  area  in  which  a  mill- 
lant    voung    nationalism    ^P*^'^^  ^^^^ J^""^" 
mon    language   of    resistance   to   foreign   In- 
fusion, ft  is^oberlng  to  recall,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  this  Nation  has  never  been  an 
Asian  power  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  Is  es- 
sential W  avoid  a  further  glissade  mo  that 
Ul-fitting  role.   Our   vital   interests   with   re- 
spect  to    the   Asian    mainland   have    always 
l^en   peripheral.   They   are   peripheral   novr 
They  are  likely  to  remain  peripheral  in  the 
future.  ,, 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  Pacific  power.  Vital  na- 
tional interests  are,  indeed,  lodged  in  that 
ocean.  Pour  of  our  States  border  on  the 
Pacific.  In  addition,  one  of  them,  Hawaii, 
lies  m  the  middle  of  that  vast  expanse  of  wa- 
ter We  have  territories  and  dependencies  all 
over  the  Pacific.  The  Aleutian  Islands  are 
part  of  the  State  of  Alaska.  American  Samoa. 
Guam  Wake,  Johnston.  Midway  and  the 
Howland.  Baker,  and  Jarvis  Islands  are  de- 
pendencies of  the  United  States.  The  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  which  we 
have  administered  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  comprises  over  2.000  islands  and 
atolls  with  a  land  area  of  678  square  miles 
scattered  over  3  million  square  miles  of  the 
Pacific. 

As  a  Pacific  power,  we  have  and  will  con- 
tinue to  have  a  profound  interest  in  what 
transpires  in  the  western  reaches  of  the 
ocean.  In  mv  judgment,  however,  that  inter- 
est can  best  be  expressed  not  by  our  immer- 
sion in  the  region's  Internal  political  affairs 
but  bv  an  orderly  shift  to  a  restrained  and 
judicious  participation,  as  one  Pacific  na- 
tion among  several.  In  Its  peaceful  develop- 
ment. 

Indeed,  it  Is  difficult  to  discern  any  other 
reasonable  course  for  this  Nation  in  present 
circumstances.  It  Is  a  new  day  in  Asia.  The 
age  In  which  foreign  military  dominance  of 
any  Asian  people  was  a  practical  possibility 
has  long  since  ended.  Even  the  postwar  pe- 
riod of  one-sided  dependency— most  of  it  on 
the  United  States — Is  drawing  to  a  close.  Civ- 
lUzed  survival,  not  to  speak  of  peace  and 
progress  In  the  Western  Pacific,  may  well 
depend  on  the  timely  emergency  of  a  new 
age  of  cooperation  based  on  equality  and  on 
a  mutuality  of  responsibility,  respect,  and 
tolerance  between  this  Nation  and  all  the 
states  of  Asia 


II.  the  PRESIDENT'S   NEW   ASIAN  DOCTRINE 

In  the  course  of  his  recent  trip.  President 
Nixon  enunciated  in  the  Guam  Declaration  a 
new  approach  to  Asia  and  the  Western  Paclflc 
which  seems  to  me  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
considerations  that  are  outlined  in  the  in- 
troductory section  of  this  report.  The  Presi- 
dent's Asian  doctrine  contains  the  following 
precepts,  as  I  understand  them  and  as  I 
interpreted  them  to  various  Asian  leaders: 

1.  The  United  States  will  maintain  Its 
treaty  commitments,  but  it  is  anticipated 
that  Asian  nations  will  be  able  to  handle 
their  own  defense  problems,  perhaps  with 
some  outside  material  assistance  but  with- 
out outside  manpower.  Nuclear  threats  are 


another  matter,  and  such  threats  will  con- 
tlnue  to  be  checked  by  counterpoised  nuclear 

''^r  As^a  Paclflc  power,  the  United  States  will 
not  turn  Its  back  on  nations  of  the  Western 
Pacific  and  Asia;  the  countries  of  that  region 
will  not  be  denied  a  concerned  and  under- 
standing ear  in  this  Nation. 

3  -nil  united  States  will  avoid  the  crea- 
tion of  situations  in  which  there  Is  such 
great  dependence  on  us  that,  '"^vltably  we 
become  enmeshed  In  what  are  essentially 
Asian  problems  and  conflicts. 

4  To  the  extent  that  material  assistance 
may  be  forthcoming  from  the  United  States, 
more  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  economic 
help  and  less  on  military  assistance. 

5  The  future  role  of  the  United  S^tes 
will  continue  to  be  significant  In  the  affairs 
of  Asia  It  ^.111  be  enacted,  however,  largely 
in  the  economic  realm  and  on  the  basis  of 
multilateral  cooperation 

6  The  United  States  will  look  with  fa\or 
on  multilateral  political,  econonalc,  'ind  secu- 
rity arrangements  among  the  Asian  natioi« 
and  where  appropriate,  will  assist  in  efforts 
which  may  be  undertaken  thereunder. 

in    REACTIONS  to  the  NEW  ASIAN  DOCTRINE 

Achievement  of  many  of  the  objectives 
staled  above  involves  a  reduction  In  the  U.S. 
presence  in  Southeast  Asia  While  this  report 
does  not  deal  with  Vietnam,  it  is  °b"ous  that 
the  war  there  is  the  main  cause  of  the  mas- 
sive dimensions  which  the  U.S.  presence  has 
attained.  That  the  possibilities  of  d'^^'f ""«" 
are  bound  up  v^lth  the  end  of  ^^at  tragic  con- 
flict does  not  mean  that  application  of  the 
new  doctrine  must  await  the  wars  termina- 
tion Quite  apart  from  Vietnam,  there  are 
other  areas  where  contractions  may  be  pos- 
sible Most  immediately,  under  the  new  ap- 
proach there  is  the  possibility  of  curbing 
what  seem  to  be  built-in  tendencies  in  the 
many-sided  US.  establishments  in  Asia  to 
expand  the  U.S.  presence. 

In  general,  the  leaders  of  Asian  «'"'^"'f« 
agree  that  the  role  of  the  United  States  in 
Asian  affairs  should  shrink.  Some  uneasiness 
does  exist  that  the  pendulum  will  swing  tcx) 
far  from  ovennvolvement  to  nonlnvoUe- 
ment.  The  fear  is  that  the  United  States  rnay 
leave  the  smaller  Asian  states  In  isolation  and 
under  the  shadow  of  one  or  another  more 
powerful  neighbor. 

There  Is  also  some  uncertainty  as  to  what 
the  new  doctrine  will  mean  in  specific  terms. 
This  uncertainty  is  understandable  since 
there  was  not.  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  any 
Sign  of  a  followthrough  to  the  new  doctrine^ 
Indeed  other  than  the  transient  stimulus  of 
the  Presidents  recent  personal  appearance. 
little,  if  any,  change  was  visible.  The  con- 
cepts, practices,  and  programs  by  which  U.S. 
missions  in  Asia  have  operated  for  many  years 
remain  the  same. 

Notwithstanding  the  Presidents  recent 
visit  and  Presidential  statements  to  the  con- 
trary some  U.S.  missions  still  expect  this 
Nation  to  continue  as  a  major  military  fac- 
tor in  Southeast  Asia  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Developments  within 
Southeast  Asian  countries  are  still  referred 
to  as  "vital"  to  this  Nation's  interests,  'vital 
Implvlng  more  of  a  conamitment  than  can  be 
derived  from  a  reasonable  reading  of  the 
President's  new  approach.  Ironically,  m 
some  U.S.  embassies  an  inconsistency  is  not 
<;een  between  budgetary  requests  for  greatly 
increased  U.S.  bilateral  assistance  and.  hence, 
greater  U.S.  participation  in  the  indigenous 
situation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  admin- 
istration's new  doctrine  on  the  other. 

In  short,  there  is  no  indication,  as  yet  of 
when  or  how  the  size  of  the  U.S.  presence 
in  Asia  is  to  be  reduced  in  any  significant 
degree.  It  Is  a  fact  that  the  only  reductions 
contemplated  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were 
those  which  might  result  from  a  continuance 
of  periodic  blanket  percentage  cuts  in  person- 


nel These  cuts  began  more  than  a  year  ago. 
not  as  a  matter  of  policy  so  much  as  a 
measure  of  economy  and  as  a  pallUtlve  Itr 
balance-ol-payments  concerns.  ^     -     » 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  tha*  the  flre« 
order  of  business  under  the  new  doctrine  is 
to  see  to  It  that  the  President's  new  concepts 
are  reiterated  and  thoroughly  explained 
throughout  the  U.S.  departments  and  agen- 
cies concerned  and  that  they  are  disseminated 
among  all  U.S.  officials  In  Southeast  Asl.u 
It  would  appear,  too,  that  directives  whlc.i 
are  both  clear  and  firm  will  have  to  emanata 
from  Washington  It  these  concepts  are  to  bs 
applied  effectively  and  with  necessary  dk- 
paich  by  U.S.  missions  in  Southeast  Asia. 

IV.    the    new    DOCTRINE    AND    SOUTHEAST    ASIA  4^ 
COUNTRIES 

A.  The  Philippines 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines   In   1946.   the   Interaction   of 
policy  between  that  nation  and  the  United 
States  has  been  deeply  Influenced  by  a  '^spe- 
cial relationship. "  a  phrase  which  Is  subject 
to  two  interpretations   On  the  one  hand,  it 
connotes  the  emotional  Interplay  between  the 
two  countries  which  stretches  back  over  more 
than  half  a  century.  This  "special  relation- 
ship "  began,  in  fact,  with  a  degree  of  hostil- 
itv   in  the  conflict  over  the  annexation   of 
tlie  Philippines  bv  the  United  States.  Gradu- 
ally     however,     the     relationship    developed 
mutual  trust,  and   it  was  finally  welded   by 
the   shared   dangers,   horrors,   and   triumphs 
of  World  War  II.  and  the  US    pledge  of  in- 
dependence to  the  Philippines.  Into  a  strong 
and  sympathetic  mutual  attachment 

•Special  relationship"  also  refers  to  a  car- 
rvover  of  concessions  in  trade  and  commerce 
and  the  preferential  treatment  d  US  na- 
tionals m  the  Philippines  from  the  pre- 
independence  period.  In  the  same  vein,  the 
term  also  describes  the  vested  military  priv- 
ileges which  are  enjoyed  by  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines. 
These  privileges  were  assumed  during  tre 
period  of  U.S.  rule  of  the  Philippines,  and 
they  have  been  extended,  with  some  modifi- 
cations, under  the  lease  arrangements  by 
which  the  United  States  continues  to  occupy 
a  great  military  base  complex  In  the  Philip- 

pines. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  reoHzed  that 
there  are  about  30.000  US  military  personnel 
in  the  Islands,  and  over  25.000  dependents. 
Over  100  000  Filipinos  and  US  civilian  em- 
ployees work  on  our  military  bases  in  the 
Phi'lippines.  the  US.  Department  of  Defense 
being  the  second  largest  employer  in  the 
Philippines,  coming  only  after  the  Philippine 
Government  itself.  The  Clark  Field  lease, 
which  covers  over  132.000  acres,  and  the  Subic 
Bav  installation  are  among  the  largest  US. 
mliltarv  holdings  anywhere  in  the  world  Last 
year  US  Government  spending  In  the  Phil- 
ippines, amounted  to  about  $270  million,  over 
half  of  which  was  for  outlays  In  connection 
with  the  military  bases. 

With  regard  to  special  economic  rights.  U.S. 
investors  are  the  only  foreigners  in  the  Phil- 
ippines presently  permitted  to  own  a  con- 
troUlne  share  of  companies  engaged  in  the 
exploitation  of  natural  resources  and  in  the 
operation  of  public  utilities.  In  addition,  the 
Laurel-Langlev  agreement  of  1955  which 
amended  the  trade  agreement  of  1946  pro- 
vides preferential  tariff  treatment  on  trade 
between  the  two  nations  and.  of  special  bene- 
fit to  Philippine  commerce,  guaranteed  ac- 
cess within  a  quota  to  U.S.  markets  for  sugar 
and  cordage  as  well  as  duty-free  quotas  on 
certain  other  products. 

The  close  integration  of  the  Philippine 
economy  with  that  of  the  United  St.-ites  now 
shows  s'lgns  of  diversification.  Japanese  and 
Europeans,  for  example,  have  come  to  as- 
sume an  increasingly  important  role  in 
Philippine  trade.  In  fact.  Japan  has  now  be- 
come  the  chief  supplier  of   Philippine   im- 
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ports.  There  are  also  some  Initial  explora- 
tions being  made  with  regard  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  trade  with  Communist  nations, 
although  Philippine  relations  with  these 
countries  are  stUI  far  more  circumscribed 
than  our  own 

Lait  year,  the  Philippine  gross  national 
product  rose  6  3  percent  und  the  country, 
employing  the  new  miracle  strains,  became 
Eelf-sufflclent  in  rice  for  the  first  time  in 
memory  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
Philippines  had  a  $300  million  deficit  in  in- 
ternntlonal  trade  incurred  In  considerable 
me:\sure  because  of  the  import  of  capital 
goods  for  the  developing  economy  The  def- 
icit figure  underscores  the  compensatory 
significance  of  Ixith  U.S.  base  expenditures 
and  trade  preferences  in  the  pre;ent  econ- 
omy of  the  Philippines. 

The  carryover  of  economic  privileges  has 
come  under  press  attack  in  the  Philippines 
In  connection  with  preliminary  scrutiny  of 
the  Laurel-Langley  agreement  which  is  due 
to  expire  in  1974  President  Nixon's  new  doc- 
trine wovild  seem  to  call  for  a  readiness  on 
the  part  of  this  Nation  to  make  adjust- 
ments in  this  agreement  There  will  be  dif- 
ficulties in  this  connection,  to  be  sare,  but 
there  ought  not  to  be  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulties. As  I  tried  to  specify  in  my  report 
to  the  President,  the  shock  of  change  can  be 
minimized- tf  there  is  restraint  and  under- 
staneHng^  om-i>oth  sides 

The  administration's  new  doctrine  would 
also  seem  to  imply  a  forthcoming  attitude 
with  regard  to  the  military  base  issue;.  As 
nations  whose  f^itures  are  Interwoven  with 
the  peace  of  the  Pacific,  the  Philippines  and 
the  United  States  have  a  common  interest 
In  cooperating  closely  in  the  field  of  defense. 
In  that  sense,  the  U.S.  bases  in  the  Philip- 
pines are  of  great  significance  to  both  na- 
tions. In  the  end,  however,  the  value  of  the 
bases  is  dependent  not  only  on  our  willing- 
ness to  support  them  but  also  on  Philippine 
acceptance  of  the  arrangements  which  gov- 
ern their  usage  In  that  connection,  it  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  that,  with  the  Philip- 
pines no  longer  an  Island  possession  of  the 
United  States,  what  transpires  on  and 
around  the  bases  is  bound  to  be  of  direct 
and  deep  concern  to  any  Philippine  Govern- 
ment. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  continued  effective- 
ness of  the  bases  requires  an  alertness  to 
national  sensitivities,  a  scrupulous  respect 
for  Philippine  sovereignty,  and  close  collab- 
oration between  the  two  governments  on 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  usage  of  the 
bases.  In  that  fashion,  the  scope  and  design 
of  our  military  presence  In  the  Philippines 
can  be  made  to  reflect  not  only  our  military 
needs  but.  equally,  the  wishes  of  the  Philip- 
pine people 

When  President  Nixon  arrived  in  Manila. 
be  said : 

"I  hope  that  we  can  Initiate  a  new  era  in 
Philippine- American  relations,  not  returning 
to  the  old  special  relationships,  because  the 
winds  of  change  have  swept  away  those  fac- 
tors, but  building  a  new  relationship,  a  new 
relationship  which  will  be  based  on  mutual 
trust,  on  mutual  respect,  on  mutual  confi- 
dence, on  mutual  cooperation." 

As  he  left  Manila,  he  said  : 

"We  have  a  special  relationship  with  the 
Philippines  which  will  always  be  in  our 
hearts  •   •   •.  ' 

The  President's  remarks  underscore  the 
dual  significance  of  the  phrase  •special  rela- 
tionship '  To  recast  all  that  these  two  words 
have  come  to  imply  into  one  mutually  ac- 
ceptable meaning  will  test  the  sagacity  of  the 
policies  and  the  diplomacy  of  both  nations 
in  the  period  of  transition  which  lies  ahead. 
B.  Indonesia 

Indonesia  was  caught  for  many  years  in 
the  crossfire  of  overstimulated  and  over- 
stimulating  politics,  the  demands  of  a  large 
military   establishment,   and    the   inevitable 


dislocations  of  transition  from  colonialism  to 
Independence.  The  consequent  economic  de- 
terioration expressed  Itself  in  a  runaway  In- 
flation, a  neglect  of  agriculture,  and  a  decline 
in  exchange  earnings  which  in  former  timee 
were  derived  largely  from  the  export  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  crude  raw 
materials 

The  deterioration  now  appears  to  be 
checked  in  the  aftermath  of  a  military  seizure 
of  power.  At  the  same  time,  there  has  been 
a  shift  in  Indonesian  foreign  policy,  from  de- 
pendency on  Communist  nations  for  assist- 
ance. In  the  past  2  years.  non-Communist  na- 
tions have  provided  sutjstantial  amounts  of 
aid  and  an  increasing  flow  of  private  invest- 
ment. 

The  present  government  of  military  leaders, 
economists,  and  civilian  bureaucrats  sees  the 
principal  problem  of  the  nation  to  be  its 
rapid  economic  development.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  General  Suharto,  a  patient,  modest, 
and  determined  man.  two  5-year  plans  have 
been  delineated.  The  first  plan  which  em- 
phasizes agriculture  went  into  effect  as  of 
April  1969.  In  the  second  5-year  plan,  the 
cmnhasis  will  shift  to  industrial  development. 

Significant  economic  results  have  already 
been  achieved.  The  rate  of  inflation  was  635 
percent  3  years  ago.  This  year  it  is  expected 
that  the  figure  can  be  held  to  about  25  per- 
cent. There  has  been,  as  noted,  an  influx  of 
private  foreign  capital,  with  a  total  of  about 
$560  million  in  investments  already  approved 
by  the  Government.  This  total,  which  ex- 
cludes banking  and  oil.  is  expected  to  rise  in 
the  next  few  years  to  $1  billion.  Of  the  total 
approved,  US.  investors  will  provide  $193 
million  Last  year  alone,  U.S.  investment  was 
$50  million^  again  with  the  exception  of  in- 
vestments in  banking  and  oil.  The  foreign 
investment  in  oil  was  about  $68  million. 

The  first  5-year  development  plan  is  de- 
pendent op  an  average  of  $600  million  a 
year  in  foreign  loans  and  credits.  This  sum 
will  be  dls&ursed  through  the  Inter-Govern- 
mental Group  of  Indonesia,  a  consortium 
which  consists  of  the  International  Bank, 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  Japan, 
Western  European  and  miscellaneous  con- 
tributors, and  the  United  States.  This  Nation 
has  been  committed  to  provide  one-third  or 
$200  million  of  the  annual  requirement  in 
1969.  Another  third  will  come  from  the 
Japanese,  and  the  remaining  third  from  the 
Western  Europeans.  Australians,  and  minor 
sources. 

The  loans  will  be  used  under  the  5-year 
plan  to  rehabilitate  existing  productive 
facilities  and  to  initiate  new  projects.  Ac- 
cording to  advice  I  received,  the  loans  will 
not  be  used  to  repay  old  foreign  debts  which, 
with  the  riew  liabilities  that  are  being  as- 
sumed, will  soon  bring  Indonesia's  total 
foreign  Indebtedness  to  $3.5  billion. 

Over  91  billion  of  the  above  total  is  owed 
to  the  So'vlet  Union  and  other  Communist 
countries.  The  indications  are  that  the 
prasent  terms  of  repayment  cannot  be  met 
and  some  sort  of  new  repayment  schedule 
will  have  to  be  devised.  Since  the  coup  d'etat, 
however,  relations  with  China  and,  tmtll 
recently,  with  the  Soviet  Union  have  been 
distant. 

In  addition  to  providing  one- third  of  the 
loans  through  the  consortium,  the  United 
States  has  agreed  to  provide  a  "fair  share" 
of  food  aid  to  Indonesia.  This  Nation  has 
already  in  operation  a  military  assistance 
program  which  runs  to  about  $6  million  a 
year.  Presently,  no  lethal  military  equipment 
Is  involved  In  the  program,  which  is  ad- 
ministered not  by  a  MlUtarj*  Assistance  Ad- 
visory Group,  btit  by  a  13-man  U.S.  defense 
liaison  group.  Nevertheless,  the  program  does 
have  some  characteristics  of  a  MAAG  opera- 
tion In  that  It  Involves  training  Indonesian 
ofilcers  and  support  of  the  Army's  civic  action 
and  economic  rehabilitation  activities. 

The  U.S.  agreement  to  provide  loans  for 


the  5-year  development  plan  Involves  risks, 
of  course,  but  the  risks  are  shared  since  the 
loans  are  part  of  a  multilateral  fund  to  be 
channeled  through  the  consortium.  In  that 
sense,  this  particular  a|pe«ment  would  ap- 
pear to  be  in  accord  witl>»he  President's  new 
approach. 

When  that  is  said  however,  it  should  also 
be  pointed  out  that  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency for  our  involvement  in  Indonesia  to 
grow  in  a  mathematlcpl  progression.  In  fiscal 
year  1966.  for  example,  all  forms  of  U  S.  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Indonesia  totaled  about 
$20  million:  in  1967,  $59  million.  By  1968  the 
figure  was  $103  million  and  in  fiscal  year 
1969,  $255  million.  The  overall  trend  of  U.S. 
participation  In  the  Indonesian  situation,  in 
shcrt,  has  been  upward,  with  the  bilateral 
element  in  our  policies  also  on  the  Increase. 

Part  of  this  increase  is  explicable  in  terms 
of  Public  Law  480  food  aid.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  what  has  been  described  as  our  "fair 
share"  of  this  aid  is  somewhat  out  of  pro- 
portion. In  1969,  the  United  States  will  pro- 
vide $83.3  million  of  a  total  of  $135  million. 
It  should  be  noted  that,  under  present  bi- 
lateral arrangements,  even  food  .lid  tends 
to  edge  us.  bilaterally,  into  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  other  countries.  Moreover,  whatever 
the  beneficial  effect  in  one  nation,  this  aid 
can  have  adverse  consequences  in  others. 
This  assistance,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
does  compete  with  the  commercial  exports 
of  food-svirplus  nations,  notwithstanding  ef- 
forts to  avoid  disturbing  existing  channels 
of  trade. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the  use  of  food 
as  aid  should  be  frowned  upon  in  Indonesia 
or  elsewhere.  Rather,  it  suggests  that  in  this 
form  of  assistance  as  in  others,  a  multi- 
lateral approach  in  which  attention  can  be 
paid  to  a  wide  range  of  considerations  may 
help  to  minimize  the  adverse  consequences 
of  this  otherwise  well  intentloned  program. 

In  a  more  general  sense,  it  would  seem 
that  there  is  also  a  need  for  other  nations 
to  afstime  a  larger  role  in  assisting  Indone- 
sia. In  tills  connection,  it  is  inevitable  that 
Japan  be  considered  as  a  principal  source 
not  only  because  it  is  in  a  period  of  great 
economic  dynamism,  but  also  because  of  its 
regional  proximity  and  the  complementarl- 
ness  of  its  economj'  with  that  of  Indonesia. 

To  be  sure.  Japan  does  play  a  major  role 
in  the  loan  consortium.  Moreover.  Japanese 
reparations  payments  which  are  now  being 
completed  have  also  been  a  positive  factor 
in  the  Indonesian  economic  situation  in  re- 
cent years.  However,  it  must  be  stated  in  all 
frankness  that  there  is  some  inclination  to 
regard  as  harsh.  Japanese  terms  of  trade  and 
investment.  Furthermore,  the  tendency  of 
this  investment  to  concentrate  in  extractive 
industries  is  seen  in  some  quarters  ;ts  making 
an  insufficient  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  diversified  industrial  economy. 
Finally,  there  is  encountered  some  uncer- 
tainty over  the  implications  of  the  enormous 
and  growing  gap  which  exists  between  the 
highly  sophisticated  Japanese  economy  and 
the  level  of  economic  development  not  only 
in  Indonesia  but  elsewhere  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Unless  set  to  rest,  these  various  concerns 
do  not  augur  well  for  plans  for  cooperative 
regional  development.  Such  plans  are  in- 
variably predicated  upon  and,  indeed,  would 
appear  to  require  a  vigorous  Japanese  par- 
ticipation if  tbey  are  to  be  successful. 

C.  Burma 
The  Burmese  Government  continues  to  go 
its  own  way  as  it  has  for  many  years.  It  is 
neither  overawed  by  the  proximity  of  power- 
ful neighbors  nor  overimpressed  by  the  vir- 
tues of  rapid  development  through  large 
infusions  of  foreign  aid.  Burma's  primary 
concern  is  the  retention  of  its  national  and 
cultural  identify  and  the  development  of  an 
economic  system  preponderently  by  its  own 
efforts  and  along  Its  own  lines. 
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This  almost  passionate  emphasis  on  "Bur- 
manization"  and  the  "Burmese  way  to  social- 
ism" can  best  be  understood  against  the 
background  from  which  contemporary  Burma 
emerged.  Under  ttM  previous  colonial  status, 
control  of  the  maclilnery  of  the  economy  was 
divided  largely  among  British.  Chinese,  and 
Indians.  Free  enterprise  in  Burma  meant, 
largelv.  foreign  enterprise.  For  ^^^^  "^^f  P^Jl; 
Burmese  nationals  were,  in  effect,  bystanders 
and  subordinates  in  the  development  of  their 
own  country,  . 

With  the  exception  of  agriculture,  the 
economy  of  Burma  Is  presently  closely  man- 
aged by"  the  state  All  economic  activity  has 
been  nationalized,  except  farming  and  the 
operation  of  some  buslines,  taxis,  restaurants. 
and  small  industrial  enterprises  But  tc  re- 
Iterate,  where  the  state  now  exercises  au- 
thority in  the  economy,  it  has  ■"^Pl*^*^,'?"!,^" 
much  Burmese  private  enterprise  as  a  former 
alien  dominance. 

While  curbing  foreign  economic  power,  the 
Burmese  Government  has  also  sought  to  in- 
sulate the  country  from  the  conflicts  of  the 
great  powers  This  policy  has  involved  main- 
taining a  proper  neutrality  and  rather  re- 
served diplomatic  relations  with  all  states. 
The  approach  has  been  applied  not  °°'y  ^° 
the  united  States  but  also  to  China,  the 
Soviet  union,  and  other  nations. 

It  would  be  erroneotis.  in  my  judgment,  to 
view  the  Burmese  attitude  in  this  respect  as 
an  indication  of  hostility  to  any  nation. 
Rather  it  arises  from  a  concern  lest  foreign 
influence  overwhelm  Burmese  culture  or 
otherwise  become  a  disrupting  factor  in  the 
nation's  affairs  In  view  of  what  has  tr.^n- 
SDlred  elsewhere  in  Southeast  Asia,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  the  concern  is  without  foun- 

^^Moreover,  the  Burmese  internal  situation 
is  still  vulnerable  to  foreign  power  intrusion 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  extreme  political 
and  personal  conflicts  among  Burmese  na- 
tionalists which  have  been  throttled  rather 
than  modulated  Some  armed  insurgency 
continues  In  border  areas  inhabited  prln- 
clDallv  by  ethnic  non-Burmese.  Small  armea 
Communist  factions  are  active,  as  they  have 
been  for  decades.  The  Burmese  Government 
does  not  appear  overly  disturbed  by  the  pos- 
Blblllty  of  aggression  from  China. 

Tlie  Burmese  economy  has  had  dimculties, 
notablv  with  the  export  of  the  rice  surplus, 
the  principal  source  of  foreign  exchange 
earnings.  As  already  indicated,  these  difli- 
cultles  are  not  unrelated  to  U.S.  food-aid 
distributions  to  Indonesia  and  other  nations 
in  Asia.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  still  a 
residual  flow  of  U.S.  aid  to  Burma  it  in- 
volves as  it  has  for  several  years,  the  final 
utilization  of  U.S.  funds  which  were  appro- 
priated a  long  time  ago  for  college  buildings 
in  Rangoon,  a  water  and  sewerage  system, 
and  a  large  teak  mill 

Burma  has  also  received  some  military 
equipment  from  the  United  States  under 
a  sales  arraneement  negotiated  in  1958  at 
the  request  of  the  Burmese  Government  and 
subsequently  extended  in  1961.  The  agree- 
ment enables  Burma  to  buy  at  greatly  re- 
duced prices,  and  it  also  involves  some  train- 
ing of  Burmese  military  personnel  by  mobile 
training  teams  from  the  United  States.  The 
program,  which  is  supervised  by  a  U.S.  MUl- 
tary  Equipment  Delivery  Team,  has  only  2 
more  vears  to  run.  While  no  particular  inter- 
est has  been  indicated  in  its  continuance 
beyond  that  date,  the  U.S.  military  mission  in 
Rangoon  shows  no  sign  of  contraction. 
Almost  half  of  all  ofBclal  U.S.  personnel  In 
Burma  (91  employees)  are  with  the  Military 
Equipment  Delivery  Team  or  the  ofBce  of 
the  defense  attach^. 

Under  the  President's  new  doctrine,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  cloth  of  our  policy 
should  be  cut  more  precisely  to  fit  the  Bur- 
mese pattern.  Admittedly,  the  adjustment 
will  not  be  easy.  In  one  Important  sense,  for 
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example,  present  Burmese  attitudes  do  not 
dovetail  with  the  new  doctrine.  The  Bur- 
mese Government  Is  not  generally  disposed 
to  favor  regional  economic  organizations,  as 
thev  have  so  far  evolved.  The  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  for  example,  is  regarded  essen- 
tially as  a  non-Asian  institution  because  of 
the  "heavy  role  of  countries  from  outFlde 
the  region.  The  Bank  is  also  seen  not  as  a 
unifving  factor  but.  posBlbly,  as  a  dlvlsiye 
element.  From  the  Burmese  point  of  view, 
the  Bank's  resources  are  so  limited  that  there 
is  bound  to  be  severe  competition  among 
the  small  Asian  nations  for  a  share  of  the 
Bank's  favor, 

in  other  respects,  ho^-ever,  attitudes  would 
appear  to  be  very  much  in  harmony  with 
the  new  doctrine  The  wish  to  remain  out- 
ride of  great  power  conflicts,  tor  example, 
should  not  only  be  respected,  but  .should  be 
sustained  by  our  practices.  It  would  seem  to 
me  therefore,  that  in  the  absence  of  indi- 
cations to  the  contrary,  the  vestiges  of  the 
economic  aid  program  which  have  been  an 
inordinate  time  in  liquidation,  should  be 
terminated  without  further  delay  and  in  a 
manner  which  accords  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Burmese  Government.  The  termination 
of  the  military  sales  program,  too.  should 
be  anticipated  and,  in  preparation  there- 
fore, a  commensurate  reduction  In  our  of- 
ficial military  representation  should  begin 
to  be  made  now. 

These  changes  would  not  preclude  in  any 
way  an  increase  in  direct  contact  of  recipro- 
cal benefit  between  Burma  and  the  United 
States  in  other  fields.  It  should  be  noted, 
in  this  connection,  that  some  modest  steps 
have  been  taken  by  the  Burmese  Govern- 
ment to  encourage  for?lgn  tourism,  a  most 
welcome  Initiative'  Other  exchanges  of  a 
peaceful  nature  in  many  fields  would  be  in 
order.  We  should,  it  seems  to  me.  be  ready 
to  give  encouragement  to  all  forms  of  mvi- 
tually  beneficial  cultural  contacts  with 
Burma,  To  the  degree  that  it  is  desired  we 
should  work  with  the  Burmese  Government 
to  stimulate  not  only  tourism  but  trade,  edu- 
cational, professional,  and  technical  collabo- 
ration between  the  peoples  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

D.  Cambodia 

After  a  4-vear  interruption,  relations  were 
reestablished    between    Cambodia    and    the 
United  States  in  July,  following  a  U.S.  dec- 
laration   recognizing    and    respecting    Cam- 
bodia's   frontiers.-   This   declaration    was.    in 
effect,  a  preliminary  to  dealing  through  dip- 
lomatic   processes    with    issues    which    have 
arisen  from  the  war  In  Vietnam  to  distort 
and    disturb    the    Camoodian-United    States 
relationship   for  manv   years.  There  are.   for 
example,   on   the   one   hand,   the   air   forays 
from  South  Vietnam  into   Cambodia  which 
have    resulted    m    the    loss    of    the    lives    of 
Cambodian    men.    women,    and    children    as 
well  as  property  damage   On  the  other  hand, 
there  has  ijeen  the  concern  of  the  U.S.  com- 
mand   in   Saigon   that   Cambodian    territory 
was  serving  as  a  haven  for  the  enemy  and, 
hence,    contributing   to    the    losses   and    the 
difficulties  of  U.S.  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 
Regretwbly,    both    charge    and    counter- 
charge have   had  validity.  It  is  a  fact  that 
border  areas  which  are  difficult  of  access  even 
from   within   Cambodia   have   been   used   by 
enemy  forces,  certainly  for  the  care  of  sick 
and  wounded  and  for  the  infiltration  of  men 
and  supplies.  This  usage  has  occurred  not- 
withstanding   Cambodia's    Intense   desire    to 
close   its   territories   for   this  or   any   related 
purpose    to   all    alien   elements,    indeed,    the 


recent  surfacing  of  small  so-called  Red 
Khmer  unite  which  are  sustained  by  outside 
support  and,  far  more  serious,  the  increasing 
appearance  of  armed  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  on  Cambodian  soil  Is  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  Cambodian  Government,  Never- 
theless with  one  of  the  smallest  armies  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  with  extensive  borders 
there  Is  little  that  Cambodia  can  do  to  pre- 
vent incursions.  While  the  war  goes  on, 
therefore,  the  danger  is  acute  of  an  ever  in- 
creasing Vietnamese  spillover,  whether  for 
asvlum  from  the  conflict  or  lor  other  pur- 
poses Even  removal  of  Vietnamese  armed 
bands  and  stragglers  already  In  Cambodia 
will  present  serious  dlfficulUes  at  the  end  of 
the  war. 

In    the    circumstances,    the    keystone    or 
Cambodian  policy  is  the  achievement  of  the 
firmest  possible  international  guarantees  of 
the  integrity  and  security  of  its  frontiers  by 
the  time  peace  Is  restored    To  that  end.  the 
Cambodian  Government  has  sought,  and  al- 
re-idy  obtained,  assurances  of  the  recognition 
of  its  existing  borders  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  United  States,  China,  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  many  other  nations.  Phnnm 
Penh  has  also  received  similar  acknowledg- 
ments of  Its  borders  from  both  North  Viet- 
n.^m     and     the     Provisional     Revolutionary 
Government  in  South  Vietnam  and.  in  turn, 
has   established   relations   with    them.   How- 
ever   it  has  never  been  able  to  obtain  such 
assurance  from  any  of  the  ch.iin  of  govern- 
menu  in  Saigon  beginning  with  that  of  Ngo 
Dlnh    Diem    and    continuing    down    to    the 
present. 

Cambodia  now  enjoys  an  effective  and 
close  relationship  with  Prance,  the  former 
colonial  power  It  also  has  good  and  active 
relations  with  many  European,  Asian,  and 
other  countries.  With  the  Soviet  Union. 
Cambodian  relations  are  proper  and,  in  the 
case  of  China,  they  are  again  more  friendly 
after  a  temporary  lapse  ' 

With  the  United  States,  Cambodia  now 
<.eeks  to  build.  In  my  Judgment,  a  relation- 
ship of  mutual  respect  and  mutual  toler- 
ance. Notwithstanding  the  wr.r  In  Vietnam, 
It  would  seem  that  the  prospects  of  such  a 
relationship  are  enhanced  by  the  Presiderit  s 
new  approach  and  the  understanding  ^*1th 
which  it  has  been  received  by  Prince 
SihanouK 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Prince  s  per- 
sonal role  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of 
his  nation  has  been  enormous.  The  Prince 
not  only  led  Cambodia  to  independence, 
even  before  the  1954  Geneva  agreements. 
but  his  leadership  has  served  ever  since  to 
oreserve  Cambodia's  unity  and  to  mobilize 
its  energy  in  the  building  of  a  progressive 
and  peaceful  state.  While  there  has  been  aid 
from  manv  nations.  Cambodia's  progress  is 
largely  self-generated  Notwithstanding  se- 
vere pressures.  Cambodia  has  managed  to 
avoid  military  involvement  in  the  surround- 
ing turmoil.  It  has  been  able,  too,  to  absorb 
Ideas  from  manv  nations  which  have  en- 
hanced rather  than  obliterated  the  funda- 
mental character  and  quality  of  the  indig- 
enous culture. 

The  United  States  and  Cambodia  are  at  a 
threshold  that  offers  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  clean  beginning.  For  the  past  few  years, 
Cambodia's  direct  contact  with  U.S.  nation- 
als was  limited  almost  entirely  to  tourists  In- 
tent  upon   visiting  the  extraordinary   ruins 


•  Tourist  visas  are  now  authorized  for  72 
hours  in  lieu  of  the  24-hour  limit  which 
prevailed  for  many  years. 

-My  visit  to  Cambodia  came  1  week  after 
the  arrival  of  the  new  U.S.  charge  d'affaires, 
Lloyd  M,  Rives. 


=  There  has  been  in  Cambodia,  unlike  other 
Southeast  Asian  countries,  a  general  toler- 
ance of  the  Chinese  community  and  an  ab- 
sence of  hostility  to  Chinese  commerce  This 
treatment  was  predicated,  however,  on  a 
complete  Chinese  abstinence  from  intrusion 
in  Cambodian  affairs,  a  condition  which  was 
violated  during  the  Chinese  cultural  revolu- 
tion and  which  led  to  a  prompt  and  firm  re- 
action bv  the  Cambodian  Government, 
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Oi'  ancient  Khmer  civilization  at  Angkor 
Wat.  An  occasional  official  U.S.  emissary 
traveled  to  Cambodia  but  there  were  no  reg- 
ular diplomatic  relations,  no  economic  aid 
program,  and  no  military  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

At  the  time  of  Tiy  visit,  the  reopened  of- 
ficial U.S.  establishment  in  Cambodia  num- 
l>ered  only  four  persons,  about  the  number 
present  at  the  time  of  my  first  visit  to 
Phnom  Penh  in  1953.  There  will  l>e  addi- 
tions to  this  staff,  to  be  sure,  but  it  would 
seem  most  desirable  that  they  be  minimal. 
Certainly,  there  is  no  cause  for  the  develop- 
ment once  again  of  an  overweening  official 
presence  with  the  extensive  paraphenalia 
of  programs  that  has  become  so  character- 
istic of  official  U.S.  establishments  in  Asia 
during  the  past  decade. 

The  President  took  a  wise  initiative,  in 
my  Judgment,  in  mioving  to  restore  friendly 
relation  with  Cambodia  at  the  outset  of  his 
administration.  He  has  acted  to  curb  the 
spread  of  the  war's  devestation  and.  hence, 
to  forestall  an  increase  In  the  loss  of  Ameri- 
can lives  and  the  multiplication  of  the  costs 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

As  I  sought  to  detail  in  my  report  to  the 
President,  there  are  steps  which  can  be 
taken  promptly  to  cement  the  relationship 
with  Cambodia  at  the  outset  of  its  resump- 
tion. In  ihe  longer  range,  however,  resump- 
tiou  provides  a  basis  for  development  of 
what  can  be  mutually  beneficial  cultural, 
commercial,  and  other  contacts  between  the 
peoples  of  the  two  nations  The  encourage- 
ment of  Cambodia's  revived  interest  in  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  and  other  multi- 
lateral agencies  might  also  prove  helpful  in 
strengthening  the  concept  of  regionalism.  It 
will  take  patience,  sensitivity,  and  restraint 
but  the  policies  of  this  nation,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, can  assist  in  maintaining  this  oasis  of 
peace  in  a  wartorn  Southeast  Asia  to  our 
benefit  as  well  as  to  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  Cambodia. 

E.  Laos 

From  a  decline  in  involvement  after  the 
Geneva  accord  of  1962.  the  U.S.  presence  In 
that  small  nation  has  grown  again  to  dis- 
turbing proportions.  The  reinvolvement  Is 
largely  in  the  form  of  assistance  of  one  kind 
or  another,  extended  either  directly  by  U.S. 
agencies  or  Indirectly  through  private  con- 
tractors. The  cost  of  reinvolvement  is  already 
In  the  hundreds  of  millions  and  is  rising. 
Most  seriously  several  hundred  lives  have 
also  been  lost.  Present  tendencies  In  Laos,  in 
short,  run  directly  counter  to  what  should 
be  anticipated  from  the  President's  new 
doctrine. 

To  be  sure,  the  reinvolvement  of  the 
United  States  in  Laos  is  associated  with  the 
war  in  Vietnam  as  well  as  with  the  continued 
and  spreading  military  activity  of  the  dis- 
sident Pathet  Lao.  The  armed  forces  of  the 
latter  group  are  now  said  to  number  between 
15,000  and  20.000.  In  addition,  it  is  estimated 
that  some  50.000  North  Vietnamese  are  in  the 
country  at  this  time,  moving  back  and  forth 
between  the  north  and  south  or  guarding 
infiltration  routes  and  lines  of  supply.  The 
Chinese  have  recently  added  armed  guards  to 
a  road  which,  by  agreement  with  a  former 
Laotian  government,  they  are  building  In 
remote  northern  Laos  but  this  development 
does  not  seem  to  have  stirred  any  deep  alarm 
in  Vientiane. 

It  is  an  understatement  to  note  that  the 
Geneva  accord  of  1962  which  provided  both 
for  the  neutrality  of  Laos  and  for  an  all-Lao 
Government  of  the  various  factions  is  now 
in  suspension.  The  prospects  for  its  resusci- 
tation, moreover,  are  likely  to  remain  grim, 
especially  if  the  war  in"  Vietnam  is  not 
brought  to  a  conclusion  in  the  near  future, 
lu  present  circumstances,  the  government  in 
Vientiane  is  unable  either  to  persuade  the 
Pathet  Lao  to  reenter  a  government  of  na- 


tional unity  or  to  prevent  a  steady  accretion 
In  the  strength  of  this  dissident  movement. 

The  U.S.  response  to  the  worsening  Laotian 
situation  has  been  to  condemn  the  continued 
presence  and  addition  of  North  Vietnamese 
forces  In  the  country  and  the  Involvement  of 
Hanoi  ia  support  of  the  Pathet  Lao.  At  the 
same  time,  as  noted,  we  have  reinvolved  our- 
selves on  a  bilateral  basis  to  support  the  gov- 
ernment in  Vientiane  and  as  a  supplement  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  At  best,  this  course  is 
already  costing  some  American  lives  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  with  all 
signs  pointing  to  an  accretion  rather  than  a 
dimunitlon.  At  worst,  it  could  lead  to  the  full 
assumption  of  a  U.S.  military  role  in  the  pat- 
tern of  Vietnam — a  course  which  was  re- 
jected by  this  government  in  1961-62. 

As  It  Is  now,  the  depth  of  our  reinvolve- 
ment ha«  already  created  a  dilemma.  On  the 
one  hand,  a  collapse  in  Laos  is  possible,  with- 
out the  continuance  of  aid,  at  least  at  Its 
present  level.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greater 
our  support  of  the  government  in  Vientiane, 
the  less  Its  credibility  as  a  unifying  neutral 
force  for  all  of  the  Laotian  factions.  Indeed, 
in  present  circumstances,  it  would  appear 
that  the  King,  Sri  Savang  Vatthana,  alone 
commands  a  general  loyalty  throughout  the 
factionallzed  land.  Any  political  role  which 
he  might  play  in  reunification,  however,  has 
heretofore  been  circumscribed  by  the  tradi- 
tions  and   practices   of   the    kingdom. 

It  is  dlffUcult  to  see  how  the  administra- 
tions  new  doctrine  can  be  sustained  if  there 
continues  to  be  an  increase  in  U.S.  activities 
In  the  old  pattern  in  this  uncertain  and  un- 
stable situation.  It  seems  to  me  that,  as  a 
minimum,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  avoid 
any  further  magnification  of  the  American 
presence  in  Laos.  Most  importantly,  any  en- 
larging commitment  of  U.S.  military  forces 
in  this  remote  region  must  be  restrained. 

V.    CONCLT7DING    COMMENTS 

The  President's  new  doctrine  clearly  calls 
for  a  contraction  of  the  official  U.S.  presence 
In  Southeast  Asia.  In  some  instances,  the  na- 
tions of  the  region  have  anticipated  this  con- 
traction; In  all  the  nations  which  I  visited, 
there  Is  understanding  of  its  inevitability. 
Most  are  ready  for  the  transition  and.  in 
general,  welcome  it.  provided  the  U.S.  in- 
terest does  not  disappear  suddenly  under  a 
tidal  wave  of  national  retrenchment  or  in- 
difference. 

The  President's  doctrine,  of  course,  does 
not  carry  in  any  sense  the  latter  implication. 
Indeed,  only  by  an  utter  disregard  of  our 
own  national  interests  could  we  disengage 
completely  our  concern  from  the  affairs  of 
the  Western  Pacific.  Without  any  such  abrupt 
withdrawal,  there  is  ample  room  for  an 
orderly  contraction  of  the  prevailing  U.S. 
presence  in  Asia.  Most  pressing,  there  is  an 
immediate  need  for  restraints  on  the  built-in 
tendency  of  the  presence  to  grow. 

There  Ie  room,  for  example,  for  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  A  contraction  of  bilateral  U.S.  aid  efforts 
and  a  shift  to  expanding  U.S.  participation 
In  multilateral  efforts  in  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  region. 

2.  A  rigid  and  immediate  curb  on  military 
aid  and  ao  deepening  of  our  direct  military 
Involvement  with  any  Asian  goverrmient.  to 
be  followed  by  a  reexamination  of  longstand- 
ing treaty  commitments  and  their  organiza- 
tional substructures,  notably  SEATO. 

3.  Official  encouragement  and  support  of 
commercial,  cultural,  technical,  and  all  other 
forms  of  nonmllitary  interchange  on  a  mu- 
tual basis,  scaled  to  the  level  of  the  capacity 
and  the  clearly  expressed  desires  of  the  Asian 
nations. 

In  my  Judgment,  an  interpretation  of  the 
administration's  doctrine  into  policies  and 
practices  which  follow  the  above  lines  would 
be  acceptable  in  most  Southeast  Asian  na- 
tions. Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  waiting  for  the 
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end  of  the  'war  in  Vietnam.  To  be  sure,  when 
this  costly  and  tragic  enmeshment  is  brought 
to  a  close,  t*ie  way  will  be  facilitated  for  more 
rapid  change  As  I  have  already  indicated 
above,  however,  and,  as  I  have  detailed  in 
specific  recommendations  to  the  President 
in  confidential  reports,  there  is  much  that 
can  be  initiated  now  in  order  to  contract  and 
adjust  American  activities  in  Southeast  Asia 
to  bring  them  into  line  with  his  Guam 
Declaration. 

It  is  necessary  to  reiterate,  however,  that  as 
of  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  region,  the 
President's  pronouncements  had  brought  no 
follow-through  In  the  U.S.  missions  abroad. 
Nor  did  they  indicate  to  me  the  receipt  of 
new  guidance  and  instructions  from  the 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch.  It  would 
seem  to  me,  therefore,  that  if  the  President's 
Initiative  la  to  precipitate  the  changes  which 
it  promises,  there  is  a  need  for  close  collabora- 
tion between  the  responsible  officials  In  the 
elected  administration  and  the  Congress. 

As  a  first  step,  it  would  be  my  suggestion 
that  an  immediate  freeze  be  placed  on  all 
official  personnel  increases,  military  or  civil- 
ian, in  Southeast  Asia  whether  "by  Presi- 
dential order,  with  strong  Congressional  sup- 
port or,  if  necessary,  by  legislation,  supported 
by  the  President,  pending  full  study  of  the 
wide  range  of  functions  which  are  now  pur- 
sued by  U  3  Government  agencies  in  South- 
east Asia  Some  of  these  functions  which  be- 
gan many  years  ago  appear  ill-fitted  or  ill- 
scaled  to  present  need  A  full  examination  of 
this  kind  might  well  involve  a  Joint  effort 
of  the  President  and  the  Congress,  or  it  might 
involve  parallel  studies  or  multiple  studies 
by  one  or  the  other.  However  it  proceeds, 
this  study  should  go  forward,  in  my  judg- 
ment, without  delay.  It  Is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  U.S.  position  in  Southeast 
Asia  which  is  relevant  to  our  national  inter- 
ests, to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Asia 
and  to  the  peace  of  the  Pacific. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  HAZ- 
ARDOUS SUBSTANCES  ACT 

Mr.  MOBS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  thj  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
S.  1689. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  iS. 
1689'  to  amend  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act  to  protect  children  from 
toys  and  other  articles  intended  for  use 
by  children  which  are  hazardous  due  to 
the  presence  of  electrical,  mechanical,  or 
thermal  hazards,  and  for  other  puiTX)ses 
which  was  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  insert. 

Section  1.  This  Act  mav  be  cited  as  the 
"Child  Protection  Act  of  1969". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2(f)  1  of  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1261 
(f)(1))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(D)  Any  toy  or  other  article  intended  for 
use  by  children  which  presents  an  electrical, 
mechanical,  or  thermal  hazard." 

(b)  Section  2(q)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1261  (q))   is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Clause  (A)  of  subparagraph  (11  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "as  defined  in  clause 
(A)  (B).  or  (C)  of  subparagraph  1  of  par- 
agraph (f)  or  in  subparagraph  2  of  such 
paragraph"  immediately  after  "which  is  a 
hazardous  substance";  and  by  inserting 
"such"  after  "bears  or  contains". 

(2)  Subparagraph  ( 1 )  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "cr  (B)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "(B)  any  toy  or  other 
article  Intended  for  use  by  children  which 
is  a  hazardous  substance  as  defined  in  clause 
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(D>    of    8ubparagrat)h    1    of   paragraph    (fi 
of  this  section,  and  which  the  Secretary  by 
regulation  classifies  as  a  'planned  f»azardous 
substance'   on   the   basis   of   a   anf^-^K  ^^^at^ 
notwithstanding  such  cautionary  labeling  as 
is  or  may  be  required  under  this  Act  for  that 
toy  or  article,   the   degree   or   ""^"^^^ff  ;;^,^ 
hnzard   Involved   is  such  that   the  objective 
of  the  protection  of  the  public  health  and 
rafety  can  be  adequately  served  only  by  keep- 
ing such  toy  or  article  out  of  the  channels 
of  "interstate  commerce;  or  (C)". 
(3)  Subparagraph  (2)  Is  amended— 
,A)    by    inserting    "Oi-    (C)"    Immediately 

after  "clause  (B)  ";  »..  „„j 

,B)  by  striking  out":  Prondcrf.  That  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period  and  the 
following:  "In  the  case  cf  nny  toy  or  other 
article  Intended  for  use  by  children  which  Is 
a  hazardous  substance  described  in  clause 
(B)  of  subparagraph  (1)  of  this  paragraph 
If  the  Secretarv  finds  that  its  diEtrlbution 
presents  an  Iminlnent  hazard  to  the  pub Ic 
health,  he  may  by  order  published  in  tae 
Federal  Register  give  notice  of  such  finding 
and  thereupon  it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
•banned  hazardous  substance'  pending  the 
comoletlon  of  proceedings  relating  to  the 
issuance  of  regulations  pursuant  to  such 
clause.  In  the  case  of  any  hazardous  sub- 
stance described  in  clause  (C)  of  subpara- 
graph (1)  of  this  paragraph,";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "Issuance  of  such  regu- 
lations" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Issu- 
ance of  regulations  pursuant  to  such  clause  . 
(c)   Section  2  of  such  Act  ;s  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foiiowlng: 

"(r)  An  article  mav  be  dEtermlned  to  pre- 
sent an  electrical  hazard  if.  in  normal  use  or 
when  subjected  to  reasonably  foreseeab.e 
damage  or  abuse.  Its  design  or  manufacture 
may  cause  personal  injury  or  illness  by 
electric  shock. 

"(s)  An  article  may  be  determined  to 
present  a  mechanical  hazard  if.  m  normal 
use  or  when  subjected  to  reasonably  fore- 
seeable damage  or  abuse,  its  design  or  manu- 
facture presents  an  unreasonable  risk  of 
personal  injury  or  illness  (1)  from  fracture, 
fragmentation,  or  disassembly  of  the  article, 
(2)  from  propulsion  of  the  article  (or  any 
part  or  accessory  thereof),  (3)  from  points 
or  other  protrusions,  surfaces,  edges,  open- 
ings or  closures,  (4)  from  moving  parts,  (5) 
from  lack  or  insufficiency  of  controls  to  re- 
duce or  stop  motion,  (6)  as  a  resf-ll  of  self- 
adhering  characteristics  of  the  article,  (7) 
because  the  arUcle  (or  any  part  or  accessory 
thereof)  may  be  aspirated  or  ingested,  (8) 
because  of  instability,  or  (9)  because  of  any 
other  aspect  of  the  article's  design  or  manu- 
facture. 

"(t)  An  article  mav  be  determined  to 
present  a  thermal  hazard  If,  in  normal  use 
or  when  subjected  to  reasonably  foreseeable 
damage  or  abuse,  its  design  or  manufacture 
presents  an  unreasonable  risk  of  personal 
injury  or  illness  because  of  heat  as  from 
heated   parts,  substances,  or   surfaces." 

Sec  3  (a)  Subparagraph  1(A)  of  section 
2(f)  of  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances 
Act  (15  use  1261(f)  (1)  (A))  is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  oombtistlble"  after 
"flanamable". 

(b)  Section  2(1)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1261(1)  )  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  the  term"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  term"; 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  the 
following:  ".  and  the  term  'combustible'  shall 
apply  to  any  substance  which  has  a  flash 
poln"t  above  eighty  degrees  Fahrenheit  to 
and  including  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees, 
as  determined  by  the  Tagllabue  Open  Cup 
Tester"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  "or  combustlbiUty"  after 
"flammabillty";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  ",  'combustible',"  after 
"the  terms  •fl.ammable' ". 


(c)  Section  2(p)(l)(E)  of  such  Act  (15 
use.  1261  (p)  (1)  (E)  )  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing   "  Combustible,'  "   after  "  Flammable,'  ". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tions 15.  16,  17,  and  18  as  sections  16.  17,  18. 
and  19.  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after 
section  14  the  following  new  section: 

"REPrRCKASE    OF    BAirNED    HAZARDOUS 
SUBSTANCES 

"Sec  15.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  article  or 
substance  sold  bv  its  manufacturer,  distribu- 
t.r.  or  dealer  which  Is  a  banned  hazardous 
substance  i  whether  or  not  it  was  such  at 
the  time  of  its  sale),  such  article  or  sub- 
stance shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Secretarv.  be  repurchased  as  follows: 
"(1)  The  manufacturer  of  any  such  article 
cr  substance  shall  repurchase  it  from  the 
person  to  whcm  he  sold  it.  and  shall — 

■■(A)  refund  that  person  the  purchase 
price  paid  for  such  article  or  substance. 

"(B)  If  that  person  has  repurchased  such 
article  cr  substance  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)  or  (3).  reimburse  h.m  for  any  amounts 
paid  in  accordance  with  that  paragraph  for 
the  return  of  such  article  cr  substance  in 
connection  with   its  repurchase. 

"(C)  If  the  manufacturer  requires  the  re- 
turn of  such  article  or  substance  in  connec- 
tion with  his  repurchase  of  it  in  accordance 
with  this  paragraph,  reimburse  that  person 
f..r  any  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses 
incurred  in  returning  it  to  the  manufacturer. 
"(2)  The  distributor  of  any  such  article 
or  substance  shall  repurchai^e  it  from  the 
person  to  whom  he  sold  It.  and  shall — 

"(A)  refund  that  person  the  purchase 
price  paid  for  svich  article  or  substance. 

"(B)  If  that  person  has  repurchased  such 
article  or  substance  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3),  reimburse  him  for  any  amounts  paid  in 
accordance  with  that  paragraph  for  the  re- 
turn of  such  article  or  substance  in  connec- 
tion with  its  repurchase. 

"(C)  if  the  distributor  requires  the  return 
of  such  article  or  susbtance  in  connection 
with  his  repurchase  of  it  in  accordance  with 
this  paragranh.  reimburse  that  person  for 
any  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred in  returning  it  to  the  distributor. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  such  article  or  sub- 
stance sold  at  retail  by  a  dealer,  if  the  per- 
son who  purchased  it  from  the  dealer  re- 
turns It  to  him.  the  dealer  shall  refund  the 
purchaser  the  purchase  price  paid  for  It  and 
reimburse  him  for  any  reasonable  and  nec- 
essary transportation  charges  incurred  in  it* 

return, 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  (1) 
the  term  manufacturer'  includes  an  im- 
porter for  resale,  and  (2)  a  dealer  who  sells 
at  wholesale  an  article  or  substance  shall 
with  respect  to  that  sale  be  considered  the 
distributor  of  that  article  or  substance.  " 

(b)(1)  Subsection  la)  of  the  section  of 
such  Act  redesignated  as  section  18  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  18"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  19". 

(2)  The  section  of  such  Act  redesignated 
as  section  19  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 16(b)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
""section  17(b)  ". 

Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  sixtieth  day  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Is 


Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President, 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed.  I 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1070 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  on  S.  1689.  and  ask  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  thereon,  and  that 
the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the 
conferees  en  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  by  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  H.^RT.  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Pearson,  and 
Mr.  GooDELL  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clekk.  A  bill  'HR.  12781) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  ana  relaied  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  obJECtion,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
proceed  to  the  consideration  ol  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  appropriations 
bill  for  1970.  so  that  proper  notice  may 
be  given  to  Senators  who  have  interest 
in  this  particular  legislation.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill   clerk   proceeded  to  call   the 

lol!. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  th(  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  to  H.R.  12781  be  agreed  to 
en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill,  as  so  amended, 
be  regarded  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  provided  that  no 
po'nt  of  order  against  legislation  in  an 
appropriaticn  bill  shall  be  considered 
to  have  been  waived  by  reason  thereof. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obic-ctiin.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  2,  In  the  heading.  In  line  4.  after 
the  word  "of,  strike  out  "Land"  and  Insert 
"Lands".  ^  _,      _    „ 

On  page  2.  line  8.  after  the  "word  under  , 
strike  out  "this"  and  Insert  "the";  and,  in 
line  9,  after  the  word  "Management",  strike 
out  "1*52.000.000"  and  insert  "•$52,573,000"" 

On  page  2.  line  14.  after  the  word  "roads", 
strike  out  "$2,925,000"  and  Insert  "82,873,- 
000"'  and.  In  line  15,  after  the  word  "until", 
strike  out  "expanded"  and  Insert  "expended". 
On  page  5,  line  20.  after  the  word  "shops", 
strike  out  •"$176,000,000"'  and  insert  "$173.- 
658.000".  ,      „ 

On  page  6,  line  5,  after  the  word  law  , 
strike  out  "$55,692,000"  and  insert  "'$55,242,- 

000". 

On  page  6,  line  11,  after  the  word  eon- 
tract",  strike  out  "$25,373,000"  and  Insert 
"$26,264,000'". 

On  page  10  line  6,  after  the  word  "for", 
strike  out  "$3,'500,0O0"  and  Insert  $4,090,000". 
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On  page  10,  line  18,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", strike  out  "•75,000,000"  and  Insert 
'■$62,000,000";  In  line  31,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", strike  out  "$17,772,000"  and  Insert 
"$28,572,000":  and.  In  line  22,  after  the  word 
"exceed",  strike  out  "$11,500,000"  and  insert 
■■$13,700,000". 

On  page  12,  line  1,  after  the  name 
"Samoa",  strike  out  "$14,700,000"  and  insert 
•  $14,921,400". 

On  page  13.  line  5.  after  the  word  "func- 
tions", strike  out  "$41,612,000"  and  insert 
■$40,612,000". 

On  page  14.  line  17,  after  the  word  "ac- 
tivities", strike  out  "$95,628,000"  and  insert 
"$95,115,000". 

On  page  16.  line  8.  after  the  word  "sub- 
stitutes", strike  out  "$39,000,000"  and  insert 
"$38,536,000". 

On  page  16,  line  12.  after  the  word  "law", 
strike       out       "$14,782,000"       and       Insert 

"$:4,332.000". 

On  page  17.  line  15.  after  the  word  'Umita- 
tion'.  strike  out  '$21,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$26,200,000". 

On  page  17,  line  22,  after  "(74  Stat.  337)", 
strike    out    "$13,300,000"    and    insert    "$15,- 

SOCOOO". 

On  page  18.  line  17.  after  the  word  "law", 
strike  out  ■$26. 400.000"  and  insert  "$26,- 
345.0O0". 

on  page  19,  line  20.  after  "(78  SUt.  197)  ", 
strike  out  •'tt.SOO.OOO"  and  insert  "$4,027,000". 

On  page  21.  line  24.  after  tlie  name  "■Ref- 
uge ".  strike  out  "$48,503,000"  and  insert 
"$48,870,000". 

On  page  22.  at  the  beginning  of  line  6. 
strike  out  '"$1,686,000"  and  insert  ""$1,- 
773.000''. 

On  page  22.  line  10,  after  ""(16  U.S.C. 
715k-3.  5;  81  Stat.  612  (;  strike  out  '"$5,000,- 
000"  and  insert  "'$7,200,000". 

On  page  24,  line  11  after  the  name  "Com- 
mission ".  strike  out  "849.000.000"  and  insert 

"$49.100,000". 

On  page  24.  line  20,  after  the  name  "Serv- 
ice", strike  out  ■'$40,000,000'  and  Insert 
"$40,037,000". 

On  page  25.  line  5.  after  the  word  "rights", 
strike  out  "$7,600,000"  and  insert  "$7,700.- 
OOO". 

On  page  26.  line  9.  after  the  word  "only", 
strike  out  "including  not  to  exceed  ninety- 
seven  for  police  type  use  which  may  exceed 
by  $300  each  the  general  purchase  price 
limitation  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  pur- 
chase of  one  aircraft  for  replacement  only, 
and  acquisition  from  excess  sources  without 
reimbursement  of  two  additional  aircraft; 
and  to  provide,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
$50,000,  transportation  for  children  in  nearby 
communities  to  and  from  any  umt  of  the 
National  Park  System  in  connection  with  or- 
ganized recreation  and  interpretive  programs 
of  the  National  Parks:  Provided.  That  the 
cost  of  the  passenger  motor  vehicles  to  be 
purchased  under  this  authorization  and  the 
cost  of  certain  currently  owned  passenger 
motor  vehicles  may  exceed  the  general  pur- 
chase price  limitation  to  the  extent  of  the 
cost  of  equipping  them  with  air-conditioning 
units  when  in  the  discretion  of  the  Director, 
National  Park  Service,  subject  to  the  prior 
approved  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  such 
equipment  is  necessary  to  improve  operat- 
ing efficiency  "  and  insert  "which  may  exceed 
the  general  purchase  price  limitation  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  by  the  cost  of  air  condi- 
tioning and  police  type  equipment:  purchase 
of  two  aircraft,  one  of  which  shall  be  for  re- 
placement only,  and  acquisition  from  excess 
sources  without  reimbursement  of  two  addi- 
tional aircraft:  and  to  provide,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  $50,000,  transportation  for  children 
in  the  metropolitan  area  of  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  and  from  any  unit  in 
the  National  Capital  Region  of  the  National 
Park  System  used  in  connection  with  orga- 


nized recreation  and  Interpretive  programs  of 
the  National  Park  Service". 

On  page  28.  at  the  beginning  of  line  10, 
strike  out  "$5,530,000"  and  Insert  "$S,565,- 
800". 

On  page  28.  line  19.  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses".  strike  out  "$9,887,000"  and  insert 
■■89.912.700". 

On  page  28.  after  line  19.  strike  out : 

■'SALARIES    AND    EXPENSES     (SPECIAL    FOREIGN 
CURRENCY     PROGRAM) 

""For  payments  in  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treasury  Department  shall  determine  to 
be  excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States,  for  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  as  authorized  by  law. 
$25.(X)0.  to  rennain  available  until  expended: 
Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available.  In  addition  to  other  appropriations 
to  such  agency,  for  payments  in  the  foregoing 
currencies   (7  U.S.C.   1704).' 

On  page  31.  line  21.  after  the  word  'lands", 
strike  out  "$195,042,000"  and  Insert  "$191.- 
985.000". 

On  pagff  32,  line  9,  after  the  world  "law  ", 
strike    out     "$41,880,000"   and    insert    '"$41,- 

326.000'. 

On  page  32.  line  16,  after  the  word  ■law'", 
strike  out  ""$22,529.000"  and  insert  "$22.- 
729.000'. 

On  page  36.  line  24,  after  the  word  "Act", 
strike  out  "$98,581,000"  and  insert  "$100,- 
221. 000". 

On  page  37.  line  11.  after  "(42  U.S.C. 
2004a  I  ",  strike  out  "$19,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$19,345,000". 

On  page  38.  line  7.  after  the  name  "Com- 
mission",  strike   out    "$800,000"   and    insert 

"$850,000". 

On  page  38.  line  16.  after  "(5  U.S.C.  5901- 
5902)".  strike  out  "$922,700"  and  insert 
"$300,000.  and  in  addition  $770,000  of  the  un- 
obligated balance  of  the  appropriation 
granted  under  'Land  Acquisition.  National 
Capital  Park.  Parkway,  and  Playground  Sys- 
tem' are  transferred  to  and  shall  be  available 
for  salaries  and  expenses'. 

On  page  38.  line  20,  after  the  colon,  strike 
out  "Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided herein  shall  t>e  used  for  the  Temporary 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Commission:":  and,  in 
line  22,  after  the  word  "Prorided".  strike  out 
"further.". 

On  page  39,  line  6.  after  the  word  "amend- 
ed", strike  out  "$14,000,000"  and  insert 
"S13. 690.000":  in  line  14.  after  the  word  "Act", 
strike  out  ""$6,250,000"  and  insert  '"$5,950.- 
000'":  and.  in  line  17.  after  the  word  "and"', 
strike  out  "$1,500,000"  and  insert  "$1,490.- 
000". 

On  page  41.  line  12.  after  the  word  "pub- 
lication", strike  out  "$28,200,000"  and  insert 
"$28,134,000". 

On  page  41.  line  22.  after  "(7  U.S.C.  1704 
(b)  (3))*,  strike  out  "$3,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$2,316,000". 

On  page  42,  line  14,  after  the  word  "au- 
thorized". Insert  "by":  and.  in  the  same  line, 
after  "5  U.S.C.  3109",  strike  out  "$425,000' 
and  insert  "$525,000". 

On  page  44.  line  2.  after  the  word  "proper", 
strike  out  "$3,350,000"  and  Insert  "$3,390,- 
000". 

On  page  44.  after  line  2.  insert  a  new  title, 
as  follows: 

"EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

"National   Council    on   Marine   Resources 

AND   Engineering    Development 

"salaries     AND     expenses 

"For  expenses  necessary  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development  Act  of  1966  (Pub- 
lic Law  89-545,  approved  June  17,  1966),  as 
amended,  Including  services  as  authorized 
by  5  use.  3109,  and  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles,  $760,000." 

On  page  44,  line  19.  after  "5  U.S.C.  3109"', 
strike  out    "$450,000"  and  insert  "$236,000"'. 
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On  page  44,  line  25,  after  "5  U.S.C.  3109", 
strike  out  "$5,000"  and  Insert  "$10,000". 

On  page  45.  line  11.  after  "Sec.  302.".  strike 
out  "None  of  the  funds  In  this  Act"  and  in- 
sert "'No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained 
la  this  or  any  other  Act". 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  today  is  the  annual  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  related  agencies. 

It  is  a  bill  containing  $1,569,454,500.  It 
includes  indefinite  appropriations  of  re- 
ceipts and  amounts  necessary  to  liquidate 
contract  authorizations  for  the  agencies 
and  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  for  related  agencies  which 
are  listed  on  page  2  of  the  report. 

Excluded  from  the  bill  are  the  Alaska 
Power  Administration,  the  Southeastern 
Power  Administration,  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration,  and  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  and  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration.  All  of 
those  which  I  have  mentioned  will  be 
considered  in  the  Public  Works  Appro- 
priations bill  rather  than  in  the  Interior 
appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  gets  deeper 
into  the  explanation  of  the  bill,  I  point 
out  as  the  ranking  Republican  member 
that  the  decisions  were  made  unani- 
mously. The  subcommittee  voted  unani- 
mously, and  the  full  committee  voted 
unanimously. 

We  tried  to  apply  the  ecor.omy  knife 
wherever  we  could.  And  we  are  rather 
proud  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  is  below 
the  budget  recommendations. 

I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  form 
In  which  it  has  unanimously  come  from 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
after  unusually  long  and  extensive  hear- 
ings. 

I  feel  that  we  have  served  the  country 
well  and  kept  in  mind  the  fiscal  problems 
which  confront  the  taxpayers  and  our 
country-  in  the  present  situation. 

I  commend  the  chairman  for  the  ex- 
cellent job  he  has  done  in  bringing  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  well-tailored  bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  sentiments  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  The  Senator  has  been 
very  helpful  this  year  and  In  previous 
years  on  this  matter.  We  do  present  a 
bill  to  the  Senate  which,  as  the  Senator 
has  stated,  is  below  the  budget  in  an 
amoimt  of  some  S24  million.  It  is  over  the 
House  figure  by  S4.6  million. 

I  think  it  is  a  realistic  bill.  It  obviously 
does  not  contain  everything  that  ever>'- 
one  would  like  to  have  in  it.  And  no  doubt 
some  amendments  will  be  offered  and 
suggestions  will  be  made  to  change  and 
improve  the  bill.  That  is  always  the  case 
when  we  are  dealing  with  something  in 
the  range  of  250  amendments,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  pending  bill. 

One  thing  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
is  that  the  pending  bill,  as  has  been  the 
case  generally  throughout  the  history  of 
the  Interior  appropriations  bill,  produces 
almost  as  much  in  revenue  as  the  outlay. 
The  estimate  this  year  is  that  the  various 
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agencies  under  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  as  well  as  the  Forest  Service  ol 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  will  pro- 
duce something  like  $1,355,000  of  re- 
ceipts. ^  ,  ,.  „ 
So  this  goes  a  long  way  toward  the 
total  amount  of  money  appropriated  by 
Congress  to  carry  on  these  various  func- 
tions. .  .„»„i, 
I  am  not  going  into  any  great  detail 
on  the  various  items  in  the  bill  I  am 
here  to  answer  any  questions  on  prob- 
lems that  come  up  and  try  to  accom- 
modate the  Senators  on  various  amend- 
ments which  might  very  well  be  offered 
to  various  parts  of  the  bill. 

The  committee's  recommendations  in- 
creased the  allowance  in  the  House  bill  in 
a  number  of  places. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation, 
there  is  an  increase  of  some  $590,000. 

In  the  Office  of  Territories,  there  is  an 
increase  of  $221,000. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  there  is  an 
increase  of  $4,286,000. 

In  the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  there 
is  an  increase  of  $2,500,000. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  there  is  an  increase  of 
$2,654,000. 

In  the  National  Park  Service,  there  is 
an  increase  of  $237,000. 

In  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  there  is 
an  increase  of  $26,000. 

In  Indian  Health  Service,  there  is  an 
increase  of  $1,985,000. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  in  the  area  of  be- 
ing of  assistance  and  help  to  those  on  the 
Indian  reservations  and  even  those  In- 
dians who  are  beyond  the  reservations 
this  was  one  of  the  most  vital  needs.  So 
this  is  considerably  open  in  that  respect. 
The  amount  allowed  for  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  is  less  than  the  amount 
of  the  budget  and  less  than  the  amount 
allowed  bv  the  House  of  Representatives. 
However,  taken  together  the  two  are  just 
about  on  balance. 

There  is  an  additional  modest  amount 
of  $50,000  added  to  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission. 

The  sum  of  $760,000  was  added  to  the 
National  Council  on  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development.  This  has 
been  an  ongoing  program.  It  was  not 
considered  by  the  House.  It  represents 
an  increase  over  their  allowance.  The 
figure  did  not  come  up  until  after  the 
House  had  completed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

The  sum  of  $85,000  was  added  for  the 
Federal  Field  Committee  for  Develop- 
ment Planning  in  Alaska. 

An  additional  $5,000  was  added  for  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Ti'ail  Commission. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  $79,000  in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  of  $1,901,000,  offset,  as  I 
soe  it.  to  a  large  extent  by  a  very  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  amount  allowed 
for  the  Indian  Health  Sen-ice. 

The  Geological  Survey  was  reduced 
$513,000. 

Tlie  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
was  reduced  $318,000. 

The  Forest  Service  was  reduced  tmder 
the  House  budget  by  $3,411,000. 


That  might  appear  to  be  a  rather  large 
decrease  over  the  House  figure.  It  is  stiU 
some  $3.5  million  over  the  budget. 

These  Hoxise  additions  were  appealed. 
The  request  was  made  by  the  Forest 
Ser\ice  people  that  these  items  be  de- 
leted from  the  budget. 

The  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission was  reduced  $622,300.  This  re- 
duction largely  comes  about  by  virtue  of 
the  reprograming  of  fimds  which  were 
originally  appropriated  for  land  acquisi- 
tions which  had  not  been  used  in  the 
past  6  vears.  We  felt  that  rather  than 
have  the  funds  be  idle  there,  it  would  be 
better  to  reduce  the  overall  budget  in 
that  respect. 

The  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  was  reduced 
$310,000. 

Tlie  Smithsonian  Institution  was  re- 
duced $610,000. 

The  committee  believes  that,  though 
this  does  not  give  everything  that  the 
various  departments  have  asked,  it  is 
on  balance  a  very  sound  bill. 

Everv  effort  has  been  made  to  provide 
adequate  funds  within  the  bounds  of  rea- 
son and  with  due  cognizance  of  the  budg- 
etary and  economic  situation. 

As  I  stated,  the  committee  did  con- 
sider more  than  250  amendment  to  the 

House  bill.  . 

I  believe  the  committee  realistically 
provides  for  the  continued  and  increased 
development  of  the  resources  of  the 
United  States. 

I  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  approved 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  on  his 
presentation  on  the  pending  appropria- 
tion bill.  , 

I  of  course,  do  have  some  points  ol 
difference.  I  recognize  the  problem  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  in 
trying  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  the 
many  strictures  we  have  at  this  time  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  for  the  ade- 
quate development  of  the  various  func- 
tions of  the  Interior  Department  and  the 
related  agencies. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk,  and 
ask  to  have  read,  an  amendment  which 
I  offer  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


On  page  25.  line  11.  strike  out  "S21.500.- 
000  '■  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follo-a-ing; 
"$22,500,000.  of  which  $1,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  construction  in  Canyonlands 
National  Park  of  a  two-way  road  between 
Squaw  Flat  and  the  Confluence,  and  a  one- 
way loop  road  for  two-wheel  drive  vehicles 
through  Cyclone  Canyon  and  Devils  Lane.". 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
matter  that  I  presented  in  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
Before  that  subcommittee  I  asked  for  a 
number  of  amendments  in  the  bill.  None 
of  them  was  granted  by  the  committee. 
This  one  is  of  particular  importance,  and 
I  therefore  present  it  at  this  time. 

Not  one  penny  was  requested  by  the 
administration  this  year  for  roads  in  the 
Canyonlands  National  Park. 


Canvonlands  National  Park  was  cre- 
ated by  Congress  in  1964.  It  is  a  vast  and 
primitive  wilderness  area.  The  only  basis 
on  which  it  can  become  a  real  function- 
ing national  park  is  to  have  roads  and 
trails  within  that  boundary.  Over  5  years 
have  passed,  and  we  have  done  practi- 
cally nothinR.  There  has  been  some  slight 
improvement   of    the    roads   up   on   the 
Grand  View  Point  and  Upheaval  Dome, 
and    there    has    been    some    talk    of    a 
road  around  the  south  end.  to  come  in 
through  Beef  Basin  in  the  canyonlands, 
but   nothing   more   than  talk.   But  this 
vear   ftnallv.  after  a  long  and  protracted 
controversy  with   the  Park   Service,   we 
do  at  last  have  a  plan  from  the  Park 
Service  to  build  a  road  from  the  Squaw 
Flat  area,  which  is  the  principal  admin- 
isti-ative  area  of  this  national  park,  into 
the  center  of  the  park,  with  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  two  rivers,  and  thence  down 
DevUs  Lane  down  to  the  Needles  area. 
This  has  long  been  in  dispute,  but  fi- 
nally we  have  agreement  that  it  must  be 
done.  , 

Tlie  failure  to  build  roads  into  the 
park  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  disillu- 
sionment and  disapjxjintment  on  the  part 
of  manv  people  in  my  State  and  else- 
where who  supported  the  creation  of  this 
imrk  Without  adequate  loads.  it  does 
not  serve  any  purpose;  because  only  a 
very  limited  few  can  go  into  the  park 
now.  by  hiring  jeeps  or  other  means  of 
conveyance.  They  cannot  go  in  their  or- 
dinary vehicles  beyond  the  Squaw  Flat 
area  and  except  for  a  small  part  of  the 
park  on  the  high  oveniew  area  where 
there  are  some  roads. 

Canvonlands.  as  I  realize,  has  been  a 
victim  of  Vietnam,  and  we  have  not  been 
able  to  get  the  money.  But  I  think  the 
time  of  crisis  is  here.  I  think  we  must  do 
this  Each  year  the  visitation  to  our  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments  increases. 
We  are  now  so  crowded  in  parks  such  as 
Yellowstone  and  our  famous  national 
parks  that  we  cannot  accommodate  the 
people  who  want  to  use  these  recreation 
areas,  and  the  flood  grows  year  by  year. 

Here  we  have  a  magnificent,  new  na- 
tional park,  and  we  are  bypassing  it  once 
again  without  funds  to  go  ahead   and 
build  the  road  we  need.  I  think  we  should 
appropriate  at  least  a  million  dollars  for 
trail  development  and  roadbuilding   in 
Canvonlands:  and  I  think  the  bill  is  defi- 
cient for  not  taking  into  account  the 
situation  we  have  had.   which  we  now 
face,  in  which  this  need  is  so  extreme. 
With  the  appropriation  of  this  amount 
of  monev  and  with  the  new  alinement 
that  has"  now  been  agreed  upon,  we  can 
proceed  in  this  area,  and  perhaps  not 
complete  it.  but  at  least  we  can  begin  in 
this  fiscal  vear  to  fulfill  the  obligation 
we  made  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  those  living  m 
the  area,  that  Canyonlands,  if  it  were 
created  a  national  park,  would  be  opened 
up  and  made  available  to  the  people  who 
wish  to  see  this  magnificent  and  spectac- 
ular area. 

I  know  that  the  chairman  has  been 
there  He  has  obsei-ved  the  park.  He 
knows  what  it  is  like.  I  certainly  hope  we 
can  adopt  this  amendment  and  add  this 
$1  million  to  the  total  amount  of  money 
appropriated  for  parkway  and  road  con- 
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stniction  In  the  bill  that  la  now  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  BIBIjE.  Mr.  President,  the  pending 
amendment  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah  would  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  roads  in  the  Canyonlands 
National  Park.  I  was  privileged  to  handle 
the  CanyOTilands  National  Park  bill.  This 
is  a  great  area  of  our  country,  and  it  is 
an  area  that  will  grow  as  the  years  pass. 

There  was  no  budget  whatever  nor  any 
request  made  for  the  building  of  a  road 
or  even  for  the  necessary  engineering, 
planning,  and  design  to  determine  where 
a  road  should  be  built  in  the  canyon- 
lands. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  one  of  250 
amendments  considered  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  It  was  felt  that 
in  view  of  the  lack  of  anything  more 
definite  than  the  one  statement  which 
was  made  by  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss  > ,  we  simply  did  not  have  the  back- 
ground or  backup  material  on  which  to 
go  further. 

I  think  this  item  is  one  that  should  be 
giren  some  very  high  priority  by  the  new 
administration  in  a  future  fiscal  year 
because  it  is  true  that  unless  we  do  open 
up  the  canyonlands  by  building  roads, 
visitors  will  have  great  difficulty  in  get- 
ting into  the  canyonlands  to  see  the  won- 
ders there.  This  area  is  truly  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  Park  Service  complex. 
However,  I  must  resist  tlie  amendment  on 
these  grounds. 

In  addition  to  che  fact  tliat  they  are 
not  budgeted,  there  have  been  some 
rather  unfortunate  cutbacks  and  freezes 
on  other  construction  items  tiiat  have 
been  budgeted  and  allowed.  I  would  iiope 
the  Senator  from  Utah  would  not  persist 
in  his  amendment  at  this  time. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  is  really  the 
father  of  the  canyonlands.  I  know  of  his 
great  interest  and  continumg  interest  in 
it.  I  think  it  would  place  the  matter  in 
a  much  better  perspective  with  greater 
chances  of  success  if  he  received  a  budget 
estimate  and  presented  it  to  the  com- 
mittee next  year,  with  the  full  backing  of 
the  Park  Service  people  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior. 

The  Senator  from  Utaii  is  not  alone. 
Park  areas  throughout  the  United 
States  want  development  funds  and 
roads  to  open  up  the  parks.  Many  other 
areas  are  similarly  limited,  and  even 
some  that  are  fairly  well  developed.  I 
recognize  the  canyonlands  as  not  very 
well  developed.  In  these  park  lands  we 
think  we  must  first  buy  the  lands.  We 
place  our  greatest  emphasis  and  the 
greatest  nimiber  of  dollars  first  to  the 
acquiring  and  then  to  the  development. 
We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  acquire 
the  lands  we  need  and  a  long  way  to  go 
before  we  develop  them. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 
I  assure  the  Senator  that  when  the  mat- 
ter does  come  back  with  budget  backing, 
planning,  and  design,  as  to  where  the 
road  Is  and  its  dimensions,  its  width, 
what  highways  it  connects,  the  construc- 
tion period  of  time,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  information  which  Is  so  necessary  to 
make  a  firm  determination  on  building 
a  road,  it  will  receive  our  most  careful 
consideration. 

I  must  resist  the  amendment. 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  observatlon8  about  this 
matter.  Although  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
can  have  the  money  added  at  this  time 
in  the  appropriation  bill,  I  Indicate  to 
him  that  every  effort  will  be  made  in  a 
supplemental  bill,  or  otherwise,  to  have 
this  money  appropriated,  so  that  we  can 
begin. 

I  state  again  that  I  appreciate  the 
great  interest  the  chairman  has  taken  in 
the  whole  field  of  national  parks  and 
monuments.  He  has  developed  great 
leadership  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Parks  and  Recreation  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs in  the  development  of  canyonlands 
partlcolarly,  and  of  our  other  parks. 
Thus.  I  know  he  is  well  aware — and  I 
hope  all  Members  of  the  Senate  are  well 
aware — of  the  great  overcrowding,  the 
flood  of  people  who  are  now  seeking  to 
use  our  parks  and  monuments,  as  well  as 
our  forest,  for  outdoor  recreation.  To 
postpone  the  building  of  roads  and  other 
facilities  would  be  to  compound  this  dif- 
ficulty and  cause  further  overcrowding 
and  misiose  of  some  of  our  parks  by  the 
failure  to  open  up  and  utilize  others. 

I,  therefore,  hope  that  the  amendment 
will  be  agieed  to. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  query  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  about  an  item  in  the 
bill,  referred  to  on  page  35  of  the  report. 

I  was  present  at  the  fuU  committee 
markup  of  the  bill,  but,  unfortunately,  I 
had  to  leave  and  was  not  present  at  the 
time  this  particular  matter  was  discussed. 

As  I  recall — and  I  am  relying  upon  my 
memoi-y  for  this — the  National  Council 
on  Indian  Opportunity  was  created  2  or 
3  years  ago.  There  is  a  feeling  among  a 
great  many  people,  including  people  in 
my  State,  that  this  council  could  be  of 
great  assistance  by  creating  an  impor- 
tant input  at  the  executive  level  to  advise 
on  Indian  matters.  This  would  obviously 
be  of  tremendous  assistance. 

Fortunately,  both  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  I  have  served  for  many 
years  on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
insular  Affairs,  and  we  have  t>een  in 
contact  with  various  phases  of  Indian 
legislation  and  the  problems  that  face 
the  Indians  of  this  country. 

I  think  it  would  t>e  safe  to  say  that, 
for  the  most  part,  none  of  us  are  com- 
pletely happy  with  the  progress  which 
has  been  made.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
complicated,  delicate,  and  difficult  areas 
to  deal  with  of  any  matter  that  comes 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  for  the  council  has 
not  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  would  say  that  that  Is 
my  understanding.  The  last  time  we 
checked  on  the  status  of  the  enabling 
legislation,  the  bill  had  not  passed  the 
House.  It  has  passed  the  Senate.  I  think 
It  is  stfll  in  the  House  Interior  and  In- 


sular Affairs  Committee.  I  do  not  have 
any  advice  beyond  that.  Basically  the 
reason  why  this  item  was  disallowed  was 
tliat  there  is  no  legislative  framework  on 
which  to  tie  the  amount  requested. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  understand  that.  Of 
course,  the  chairman  is  entirely  correct. 
What  I  was  really  inquiring  about,  in 
view  of  the  great  number  of  people  who 
have  sliown  an  interest  in  this  particular 
amount — it  is  a  relatively  small  amoimt, 
8300,000 — is  whether  the  chairman  would 
be  disposed  at  the  time  when  the  first 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  is  con- 
sidered, provided  there  is  a  budget  re- 
quest for  it,  to  give  thLs  matter  his  sym- 
patlietic  support,  or  at  least,  take  a  sym- 
pathetic view  toward  the  witnesses  who 
might  appear  at  that  time  in  favor  of  it. 

As  I  have  previously  mentioned,  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this 
matter.  Many  people  feel,  as  I  do,  that 
there  must  be  an  independent  input  into 
the  whole  area  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  presentation  of  new  ideas 
to  solve  the  problems  concerning  the  In- 
dians if  we  are  to  make  any  headway. 

I  know  of  the  dedication  of  the  chair- 
man because  I  have  worked  with  him  for 
many  years  on  that  subcommittee.  Would 
the  chairman  be  willing  to  give  full  con- 
sideration to  this  question  when  it  comes 
before  the  subcommittee  handling  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  certainly  will  be  given 
full  consideration.  I  do  not  want  to  bind 
tlie  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd  • ,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Supplemental  Appropriations, 
but  I  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  he 
would  feel  the  same  way.  We  should  have 
a  full  examination  and  have  competent 
testimonj'  as  to  exactly  what  the  National 
Council  on  Indian  Opportiuiity  will  do. 

As  the  proposal  was  presented  to  us  in 
the  legislative  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  as  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado knows — and  the  Indian  people  are 
certainly  entitled  to  every  consideration 
that  we  can  give  them — the  argument 
was  made  that  the  Indians  need  some 
agency  other  than  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  look  out  for  their  present  and 
their  future  well-being.  As  a  fellow  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  well  aware 
that  in  this  bill  alone  something  hke  $260 
million  has  been  appropriated  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs.  That  is  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  money.  It  may  very 
well  be  argued  that  some  type  of  inde- 
pendent group  of  Indians  thenu;lves 
needs  to  decide  whether  this  money  is 
being  spent  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
Indian  people. 

I  certainly  can  assiu-e  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  his  proposal  will  have  my 
careful  study  and  scrutinj'.  We  cannot, 
obviously,  though,  bind  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  In  handling  supplemental 
appropriation  bills,  he  leans  heavily  on 
the  chairmen  of  the  regular  standing  sub- 
committees of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. There  may  well  be  a  need  for 
this  additional  type  of  coimcil  for  over- 
sight— call  it  what  we  will;  but  without 
legislative  authority,  I  think  we  are 
charting  unusual  practices.  Unfortu- 
nately, such  practices  have  been  engaged 
in  in  the  past,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
should  be. 
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T  do  support  legislation  on  Indian  af- 
fairs thX  proposed  by  the  legislative 
comn^tSe,  aSd  obviously  wouM  be  in- 
clined to  allow  any  type  of  r^o^able 
sum  to  see  to  it  that  this  work  will  go 
fomard  in  the  best  possible  manner,  so 
LTIo  insure  results.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  interested  in  results  m  this 
aiea  and  so  am  I;  but  until  we  have  a 
framework  within  which  to  act,  we  should 

"^^MrTLLOTT.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tun^ty  to  have  this  short  colloquy  on  the 
matter,  particularly  because  I  do  not  be 
lieve  the  language  contained   »  the  mst 
paragraph  is  meant  to  be  qui^  so^da 
mant  as  it  might  appear  to  some  Peopie. 
If  we  have  had  an  authorization  when 
the  first  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
comes  before^he  Senate,  I  ^^^"be  happy 
S  have  had  the  assurance  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  his  interest-and  I 
Inow  he  has  had  such  an  interest  for 
maiTy   years-and   perhaps   we   can    do 
Something    about    the    -«"-  ^^^.^.^.^^ 
lime— at  least,  to  give  it  a  full  review  ana 

consideration.  *  „nn  hnvp  care- 

Mr  BIBLE.  Certainly  it  will  have  care 

'"ir^^pSoXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  first. 
I  ^ommVnd   the   distinguished   Senatoi 
from  Nevada,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  Depanment  ofthe  In- 
terior Appropriations.  ^  ^\'^lf  J^J^'^^^^ 
after  the  markup  session  h^^.  ^  J^^^^g^^ 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  foi  12  jears  ana 
have  served  on  many  subcommittees,  but 
that  I  have  never  seen  a  subcommittee 
cha  rman  who  had  a  better  grasp  a  more 
thorough  grasp,  of  a  very  big  bill  than 
he TsUnguished  Senator  ^^om  Nevada 
He    handled    the    markup    session    ex 
Semel>  well  and  obviously  knows  every 
facet  of  this  highly  complicated  bill. 

Mr  President,  last  week  when  the  In- 
terior Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee-anc^  I  serve  as 
a  member  of  that  subcommit  ee  took  uP 
the  interior  appropriations  b^n  for  fiscal 
1970  in  executive  session.  I  raisea  ine 
Question  of  putting  a  U-Jtation  ^n  the 
navments  being  made  from  tunber  le 
?eS?  to  18  Oregon  counties  under  the 
1937  Oregon  and  California— O.  &  t-.— 

^Tthink  this  is  one  of  the  most  unjusti- 
fiable payments  the  Federal  Government 
makes  and  a  great  waste  of  money.  I 
Sk  it^s  desirable  that  I  call  the  atten- 
tSS  of  the  Senate  to  it,  although,  as  I 
am  going  to  explain,  I  shall  not  offer  an 
amendment  to  it  at  this  time. 

The   distinguished   chairman   of    the 
subcommittee.  Senator  Bible,  felt  that 
this  was  more  properly  a  matter  to  oe 
Slfen  UP  by  the'^nterior  Committee,  de 
spite  the  fact  that  a  ceilmg  had  first 
been  suggested  by  the  Bureau  of     he 
Budget  in  the  budget  submitted  U)  the 
congress  in  JanuaiT-  With  a  great  deal 
of  logic,  senator  Bible  pointed  out  that 
the    language    limiting    the    payments 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  be- 
cause it  would  amend  the  1937  act.  Con- 
sequently I  am  today  introducing  sub- 
stantive legislation  to  amend  the  1937 
act.  Hearings  can  be  held  on  my  pro- 
posal, the  entire  problem  can  be  aired 
and  ^-e  can  then  decide  whether  or  not 


to  rectify  what  I  consider  to  be  an  inex 
cusable  misallocation  of  funds. 

WINDFALL  GIVXN  TO  O.  ^  C.  TIMBERLANDS 

Mr.  President,  positions  of  Pnvilege 
have  never  been  popular  i"  America.  The 
^o,,  ,i.vin  rpoeives  more  than  nis  iigm 
rutshare  hS  never  been  liked  by  those 
who  mist  subsidize  his  protected  way  of 
me  But  today,  becau.se  of  two  mounting 
nressures.  taxation  and  inflation,  the 
continuation  of  privilege  has  become  in- 
tolerable. The  average  "L^"  J^^^  ^^f^J 

no  longer  afford  to  s"PP«rt^l^t '^Lhe  f or- 
interests  of   those   favored  by  the  lor 

tunes  of  inflation.  

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  rise  to  speak 
toda  '  This  relates  to  the  highly  pnvi- 
S' treatment    of    18   counties   which 
S    up     he    Oregon    and    California 
Snds    a  group  of  national  forest  lands 
located  in  western  Oregon.  Under  a  1937 
aw  these  18  counties  have  r«eive/^^^\^fo 
million  Federal  bonanza  over  the  last  ,}u 
Jll  s  and  are  scheduled  to  receive  a  fur- 
fh"  bonus"  f  S30  million  more  this  >^ar^ 
In  1969  these  payments  will  be  over  seven 
t  mes  the  amount  the  county  govern- 
ments would  have  collected  as  taxes  had 
the  lands  been  privately  owned 

All  of  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
original  1937  law  was  only  intended  to 
I'Se  leimbuisement  to  the  counties 
SSal  to  the  amount  in  lost  taxes  due  to 
Government  ownership.  Wliy  is  it  tha 
last   year   these  counties   'eceued   ov^r 
seven  times  the  ^moun     of  last  taxe^ 
The  answer  is  very  simple.  The  same  in 
JaUonary  forces  which  have  serve^  to 
make  the  average  taxpayer  a  little  poorer 
each'day  have  served  to  make  tl^ese  coun- 
ties  a  little  richer  even.-  day.  Under  tne 
current  law.  inflation  actually  he  ps  the 
S>ple  in  these  counties,  for  as  lumber 
Ss  continue  to  skyrocket,  the  amount 
CrpSeral  payments  based  on  a  percent- 
age formula  covenng  receipts  of  timber 
^ales  continues  to  rise  each  year.  As  the 
co?of  rumber  to  the  homebuilder  nses. 
these  18  counties  become  wealthier. 

m:  President,  we  are  in  a  Penodj^^hen 
we  must  be  careful  with  every  dollar  that 
we  TSd,  either  as  a  private  citizen  or 
L  the  colossal  consumer  known  as  the 
Federal   S^lernment.    President    Nixon 
hfSf   has   repeatedly   called  ^or   the 
eUmination  of  unjustified  and  wastelui 
PXTienditure    The  stakes  are  \ei-y  nign_ 
?S?"Sility     and     future    continued 
growth  of  the  American  economy  is  m 
fioDardy  as  a  result  of  the  nsing  mfla- 
SnaS  tide.  Waste  in  Government  can 
never  be   justified,   but   during   cntica 
tills  such  as  these  when  every  Federal 
dXr  spent  increases  the  danger,  waste 

''  SSStSs  reason  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  today  to  amend  the  orig- 
inal 1937  act  which  governs  the  distribu- 
tion of  receipts  from  the  sale  of  timber 
cut  from  these  lands.  ,  v^  „„„ 

It  is  the  1937  act  which  must  be  con- 
sidered responsible  for  the  privileged  po- 
s Son  enioyed  by  the  counties.  And  so 
while  I  commend  the  Bureau  of  the 
SSdget  for  recognizing  the  problem  and 
teking  steps  to  tn-  and  rectify  it.  I  find 
Sat  fts  proposed  ceiling  is  only  a  tem- 
t^ranTpalliatlve.  We  do  not  nd  a  law-n 
^wSTby  adjusting  the  height  of  Uie 


cutter  on  the  lawnmower  and  maintain- 
ing it  at  that  level  throughout  the  year. 
For  whie  that  makes  the  growth  harder 
to  see   it  does  not  alter  its  affect  on  the 
aw^   Rather,  we  must  make  the  effort 
t^d"g  below  the  surface,  no  matter  how 
arduous  the  task,  locate  the  roots^  and 
then  remove  the  source  of  the  trouble. 
Thus,  only  by  changing  the  governing 
legislation  can  we  hope  to  correct  tnis 
continual  overpayment  of  Federal  funds 
which  might  better  be  utilized  elsewhere. 

LANDS    ARE   VALUABLE 

Eariier  statements  that  I  have  made 
on  this  subject  have  led  representaU  es 
of  these  counties  to  accuse  me  of  being 
aea  m t  their  interests.   Let   me   assure 
them  that  nothing  could  be^^tirther  from 
the  truth    I  realize  that  these  O.  &  L- 
timber  lands,  with  their  50  billion  board 
feTt  of  timber  and  annual  allowable  cut 
of  over  1  billion  board  feet,  are  a  neces- 
sai-v  and  valuable  natural  re.;;ource.  I  rec- 
Snize  that  these  2.5  million   acres  of 
forest  land  contribute  directl>-  to  the  w-e  - 
fare  of  the  region  by  providing  an  esU- 
mated  13.500  jobs  in  the  areas  of  tim- 
ber management,  logging,  and  process- 
ing. In  addition,  by  being  a  job  source 
and    hence    indirectly    a    generator    of 
funds    thev  help  to  sustain  the  entiie 
Economy  of  the  region.  These  lands  are 
also   important   for   recreation,   water- 
sheds, and  the  entire  ranpe  of  multiple 
re^urce  programs.  But  I  do  not  believe 
present  conditions  require  the  lopsidedly 
fa^rable  treatment  of  their  payments  in 
lieu  oftaxes  which  the  1937  bill  granted. 

1937    Sn-L    WAS   ONCE   UNH3Tn: 

The    orieinal    legislation    authorized 
these  paym^ents  as  a  substitute  for  fore- 
gone tax  revenues.  In  this  sense,  the  193  < 
|?rwas  not  substantially  different  frorn 
earlier  bills.  What  makes  thus  act  stand 
oit  is  its  example  of  eommendable  fai - 
sighted  planning.  For  this  is  the  first  in 
stince  of  a  bill  providing  for  sustained- 
vield  resource  management.  That  is_lor 
the  first  time  on  any  sizable  scale.  Con- 
gress expressed  it^  concern  that  resources 
not  b^  depleted  too  quickly  br  excessive 
exploitation.  And  this  objective  of  pro- 
viding for  .some  sort  of  balance  between 
UmSer   cut   and    timber    growth,    in    a 
framework  of  multiple  use,  is  one  which 
should  be  highly  praised. 

I  am  not  criticizing  this  part  of  the 
act.  Far  from  it.  Instead.  I  am  Question- 
ing the  50  percent  of  revenues  from  the 
sale  of   timber  which  the  counties  di- 
fjctlv   receive,  and  then  the  25-percent 
portion  which  they  are  entitled  to  on  t 
of  that.  This  arrangement  was  arrived  at 
S  1937  because  timber  returns  were  low 
then  and  no  increase  vv-as  ^ticipat^ed^  It 
was    Congress    estimate    of    ^  hat    tax 
equivalency  might  be.  Since  then  .how- 
ever    a    combination    of    nsing    timber 
nrices  coupled  with  an  increase  In  the 
aUowable  cut  had  led,  under  this  out- 
mSied    onnula.  to  a  total  overpayment 
S  over  $V57  million.  Furthennore,    he 
O  &  C.  counties  have  not  had  to  v«y    he 
a>st  of  maintaining  and  improving    he 
fnrP<;t  lands  Thus,  they  are  accruing  the 
furthel  benefit^  from  lands  improved  by 
Ss  invested  by  the  federal  Govern- 
ment-improvements    to     which     the 
counties  did  not  contribute. 
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Mr.  President,  the  terribly  privileged 
position  of  these  18  counties  must  be 
eliminated.  Payments  to  them  must  be 
restored  to  tax  equivalency.  But.  In  order 
to  more  intelligently  discuss  this  problem 
and  to  see  how  this  inequitable  arrange- 
ment has  evolved,  I  think  it  would  be 
most  beneficial  to  trace  the  main  devel- 
opments in  the  103-year  historv  of  the 
O.  it  C.  lands. 

HISTORY 

The  history  of  the  O.  &  C.  land  problem 
begins  with  the  passage  of  legislation  by 
Congress  in  1866  authorizing  a  grant  of 
lands  in  the  public  domain  to  be  given 
to  a  railroad  company  to  help  finance  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  from  Portland 
to  the  California  border.  In  1868,  after 
2  years  of  competitive  bidding,  the  Ore- 
gon Legislature  selected  the  East  Side 
Roadroad  Co. — later  reorganized  in  1870 
as  the  Oregon  &  California  Railroad 
Co. — for  the  job. 

But  because  of  the  expiration  of  the 
1868  deadline  set  by  the  1866  legislation 
without  a  legal  filing  of  the  grant  ap- 
plication, new  Federal  legislation  was  re- 
quired in  1869.  The  1869  measure  con- 
tained three  special  disposal  conditions 
to  be  adhered  to  by  the  railroad  not  in- 
cluded in  the  original  legislation. 

First.  The  grant  lands,  once  acquired 
by  the  railroad  company,  could  be  sold 
only  to  actual  settlers. 

Second.  The  land  could  not  be  sold  in 
tracts  of  more  than  160  acres. 

Third.  The  selling  price  of  these  lands 
was  not  to  exceed  $2.50  per  acre. 

Construction  of  the  railroad  to  the 
California  border  was  completed  in  1887, 
but  since  most  of  the  land  granted  was 
heavily  timbered  and  was  on  steep  slopes, 
there  was  little  agricultural  or  home- 
steading  demand  for  it.  By  1890  the  com- 
pany still  held  most  of  the  land.  Shortly 
thereafter,  however,  due  to  continued  de- 
pletion of  Great  Lalies  timber  reserves, 
the  demand  for  the  land  as  a  timber 
somce  grew.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
situation,  the  railroad  in  1894  began  sell- 
ing O.  &  C.  tracts  primarily  for  their  tim- 
ber value  in  clear  violation  of  one  or 
more  of  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the 
1869  legislation.  After  substantial  sales, 
the  company  announced,  however,  that 
it  would  no  longer  sell  O.  &  C.  tracts  but 
instead  hold  the  lands  as  timber 
reserves. 

The  people  of  Oregon  were  angered  by 
the  announced  siispension  of  land  sales. 
They  requested  congressional  action  in 
the  hope  that  Congress  would  force  the 
railroad  company  to  continue  selling 
land. 

Much  to  the  dismay  of  the  citizens  of 
Oregon  who  had  requested  congressional 
action.  Congress  in  1908  authorized  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General  to  bring  suit  for 
the  forfeiture  of  the  lands  to  the  Federal 
Government  due  to  violation  of  the  1869 
law  regarding  disposal  of  the  lands.  In 
1913  the  U.S.  district  court  ruled  that 
the  grant  had  indeed  been  violated  and 
ordered  the  forfeiture  to  the  Federal 
Government.  In  a  company  appeal  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  decision 
of  the  lower  court  and  turned  the  issue 
over  to  Congress  to  develop  a  plan 
whereby  the  lands  would  be  revested  in 
Federal   ownership,    but    the   company 


would    receive    compensation    for    the 
lands  at  $2.50  per  acre. 

CHAMBERL.AIN-FEBBIS  ACT    OT    1916 

By  the  time  of  the  1916  revestment, 
the  Oregon  &  California  Railroad  Co.  was 
delinquent  in  payment  of  county  taxes 
for  the  years  1913-16.  The  Chamberlain- 
Ferris  Act  of  1916.  which  revested  about 
2,900,000  acres  of  O.  it  C.  land  in  Federal 
ownei-ship,  appropriated  funds  for  the 
payment  of  the  delinquent  taxes.  In  ad- 
dition, this  legislation  provided  for  the 
$2.50-per-acre  reimbursement  to  the 
company  ordered  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  act  also  stipulated  that  the  amounts 
paid  to  the  railroad  and  the  counties 
would  be  reimbursed  to  the  Treasury 
from  the  proceeds  of  future  timber  and 
land  sales  by  the  Government. 

STAKFIELD   ACT   OF    1926 

By  1926  receipts  from  sales  of  land 
and  timber  since  the  revestment  had 
been  suflBcient  only  to  reimburse  the 
Treasury  for  its  initial  payment  to  the 
railroad.  The  counties  themselves  had 
received  a  mere  $1.5  million  from  the 
Treasury  as  pavement  for  the  1913-15 
back  taxes  owed  them  by  the  railroad 
company.  They  were  experiencing  a  fis- 
cal crisis.  The  Stanfleld  Act  of  1926  was 
designed  to  assist  the  beleaguered  coun- 
ties. It  appropriated  $7.1  million  to  the 
counties  for  payment  of  taxes  between 
1916  and  1926  based  on  1915  assessments. 
For  the  period  after  1926,  the  act  provided 
that  the  coimties  would  have  first  claim 
to  any  O.  &  C.  receipts  up  to  an  amoimt 
equal  to  tax  equivalency.  Any  additional 
receipts  were  to  be  paid  to  the  Treasury 
for  the  1916-26  tax  payments. 

OREOON    AND    CALirORNIA     ACT    OF    1937 

Ten  years  went  by  as  the  counties 
waited  in  vain  for  the  Stanfield  Act  to 
fulfill  its  promises.  By  1936  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  timber  and  land  had  been 
sufficient  only  to  pay  the  county's  tax 
claims  up  to  the  estimated  taxes  for  the 
year  1933.  No  funds  had  been  paid  back 
into  the  Treasur>'.  Consequently,  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  in  1937  to  provide  a 
solution  to  the  financial  problems  beset- 
ting the  18  counties  involved.  The  1937 
plan  contained  three  Important  provi- 
sions: 

First.  Fifty  percent  of  the  revenues  ac- 
crued from  the  -sale  of  timber  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  counties  in  lieu  of  current 
taxes. 

Second.  Twenty-five  percent  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  counties  after  their  delinquent 
tax  claims  were  paid  and  after  the  VS. 
Treasurj'  was  reimbursed  for  money  ad- 
vanced to  make  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
in  prior  years. 

Third.  Twenty-five  percent  was  to  be 
made  available  to  defray  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration and  management,  with  any 
unused  portion  to  be  applied  to  the  deficit 
in  the  O.  &  C.  fund. 

When  this  1937  formula  was  under 
consideration,  representatives  from  the 
counties  were  opposed  to  it  because  the 
50  percent  of  total  receipts  allotted  to 
the  counties  would  be  insufficient  to  meet 
ad  valorem  taxes.  They  were  only  inter- 
ested in  guaranteeing  tax  equivalency 
which  they  believed  that  the  50-percent 
figure  would  not  insure.  Hence,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  inserting  a  clause  which  guar- 


anteed payments  of  not  less  than  78 
percent  of  what  they  could  expect  to 
receive  in  taxes  for  the  year  1934  if  the 
lands  were  privatelj-  owned. 

In  addition  to  completely  changing 
Federal  policy  toward  these  lands  to  one 
of  permanent  Federal  retention,  the  act 
provided  for  multiple  use  and  sustained- 
yield  management  in  the  interest  of  the 
communities  dependent  on  the  O.  &  C. 
timber  for  their  continued  economic 
livelihood. 

POSTWAR    DEVELOPMENTS 

In  1946  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment was  created  and  a.ssumed  the  major 
responsibility  for  the  O.  &  C.  lands.  Dur- 
ing the  war  stumpage  prices  for  O.  &  C. 
timber  rose  from  less  than  $2  to  more 
than  $4  per  thousand  board  feet,  making 
it  possible  to  complete  the  payment  of  the 
back  taxes  to  the  counties  by  1943.  Prices 
continued  to  skyrocket  after  the  war  and 
by  fiscal  1951.  the  U.S.  Treasury  had  been 
reimbursed  for  all  prior  payments.  Fiscal 
year  1952  witnessed  the  counties  receiv- 
ing for  the  first  time  the  25-percent  pay- 
ment in  addition  to  the  50  percent  they 
had  been  obtaining  annually  since  1938. 
or  a  total  of  75  percent  of  all  revenue 
from  timber  sales. 

Opposition  to  the  liberal  payment 
schedule  led  by  then  Congressman  Henry 
Jackson  resulted  in  a  general  whitthng 
down  of  payments  to  the  counties  and  an 
appropriation  of  25  percent  of  the  re- 
ceipts for  improvements  such  as  access 
roads  for  the  O.  &  C.  lands.  Between  1953 
and  1959.  the  payments  varied  between 
51  and  64  percent.  Since  1960.  a  full  25 
percent  has  been  appropriated  for  roads 
and  50  percent  to  the  counties. 

PRESENT     O,     *     C.     PAYMENT     SCHEDCIX     GIVES 
COtTNTIKS    A    WINDFALL 

Mr.  President,  now  that  I  have  out- 
lined the  historj-  of  the  O.  &  C.  lands,  let 
me  refocas  our  attention  on  the  major 
issue  involved;  that  of  the  tremendous 
inequities  inflicted  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  taxpayers  in  every  State 
as  a  result  of  the  1937  legislation.  This 
act  had  the  twofold  purpose  of  replac- 
ing the  policy  of  encouraging  land  and 
timber  disposal  as  rapidly  as  possible 
with  one  providing  for  sustained-yield 
management  of  forest  resources,  and 
providing  a  better  solution  to  the  finan- 
cial problems  Vhich  were  plaguing  the 
counties.  But  when  this  formula  was 
under  consideration.  Mr.  President,  the 
county  representatives  were  vehemently 
opposed  to  it.  Tlaey  did  not  want  to 
abandon  the  principle  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  pay  the  counties  the 
equivalent  of  ad  valorem  taxes.  They 
were  fearful  that  the  50  percent  of 
receipts  allotted  to  them  would  be  in- 
sufficient to  pay  the  ad  valorem  taxes. 
At  no  time  did  they  ever  imagine  that 
the  50  percent  would  come  to  be  much 
greater  than  tax  equivalency. 

Mr.  President,  if  these  counties  were 
so  adamant  about  fighting  for  tax  equiv- 
alency then,  and  this  is  amply  demon- 
strated by  the  78-percent  clause  they 
managed  to  insert  Into  the  bill,  why  are 
they  so  afraid  of  accepting  it  now?  Or 
why  did  they  not  lay  claim  to  these 
lands  in  1926  or  1937  when  they  sought 
relief? 

The  point  Is  these  counties  have  en- 
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joyed  a  tremendous  bonanza  for  the  last 
is"  years  or  so.  There  is  no  question  the 
O  &  C.  income  is  a  gigantic  benefit  to  the 
O  &  C.  counties.  Some  counties  that  get 
the  larger  shares  operate  without  county 
tax  levies,  leaving  all  local  property  taxes 
for  their  schools,  cities,  ar.d  special  dis- 
tricts.  Naturally,    the   counties   are    re- 
luctant   to    give    it    up    for    they    have 
adjusted  their  whole  pattern  of  conduct 
to  it    Citizens  of  these  counties  have 
enjoyed   the   privilege   of  very  low   tax 
rates     and,     quite     understandably,     no 
government  wishes  to  be  the  one  to  in- 
crease the  mill  rate  on  property,  which 
would  be  necessary  if  the  counties  were 
to  continue  to  spend  funds  at  the  same 
rate  to  which  they  have  become  accus- 
tomed. Taxes  are  unpopular  to  every- 
one— and  I  quite  sympathize  with   the 
county  governments  and  their  citizens 
in  their  desire  to  maintain  this  outdated 
formula.  But.  if  we  let  this  inequitable 
arrangement    stand,    then    we    are    in 
effect  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  For  we 
are  maintaining  a  high  level  of  Federal 
taxation  in  order  to  support  wasteful 
Federal  spending  of  this  sort.  The  dairy 
farmer  in  Wisconsin  or  the  steel  worker 
in  Pittsburgh  can  quite  rightfully  point 
indignantly  to  his  income  and  ask  why 
the  Government  does  not  give  him  the 
same  special  treatment  as  the  people  of 
these  18  Oregon  counties. 

Some  time  back,  a  delegation  from 
Oregon,  including  my  distinguished  col- 
league <Mr.  Packwood),  visited  me  in 
my  office  to  discuss  this  situation.  I  prom- 
ised them  I  would  look  closely  at  all 
the  issues  involved  and  if  I  were  wrong, 
I  would  publicly  acknowledge  my  mis- 
takes. To  this  end,  they  left  with  me  a 
publication  produced  by  these  counties 
which  they  felt  would  contribute  to  my 
knowledge'  on  this  difficult  subject.  Un- 
doubtedly this  book  was  left  in  good  faith 
and  I  studied  it  as  they  had  requested. 

According  to  'The  Significance  of  the 
O.  &  C.  Forest  Resource  in  Western 
Oregcn:  1968,"  produced  by  the  Bureau 
of  Government  Research  and  Services  in 
Eugene.  I  must  admit  that  I  did  err  in 
my  previous  accusations  regarding  the 
overpayments.  Based  on  the  figures  sup- 
plied to  me  by  the  delegation,  I  now 
find  that  the  discrepancy  between  the 
O.  &  C.  receipts  per  acre  and  tax  equiva- 
lency may  be  even  greater  than  I  thought 
they  were  before.  The  discrepancy  has 
in  fact  Increased. 

According  to  the  figures  provided  in 
this  publication,  the  O.  &  C.  payments  per 
acre  averaged  $8.18  in  1966.  The  figure  is 
derived  by  dividing  the  total  payments  of 
$20,965,264  in  fiscal  year  1966  by  the  total 
acreage  involved.  2.563.604  acres.  By  1969 
average  O.  it  C.  payments  per  year  were 
up  almost  25  percent  from  3  years  ago  to 
$10  per  acre.  Meanwhile,  taxes  on  com- 
parable privately  owned  timber  land  for 
the  18  counties  averaged  SI. 55  per  acre. 
Thus.  Government  payments  to  the  18 
counties  included  in  the  O.  &  C.  lands 
were  6.45  times  the  amount  paid  in  taxes 
by  owners  of  comparable  private  land. 
In  1969  the  Government  returned  $25.5 
million  to  the  counties  from  O.  &  C.  tim- 
ber receipts.  To  provide  tax  equivalency 
as  proposed  in  the  1937  act  the  Govern- 
ment should  have  only  paid  $3.9  million. 


As  a  result  of  inflation  in  timber  prices 
and  an  outmoded  formula,  the  Govern- 
ment paid  a  whcnaping  $21.6  million  be- 
yond the  amount  needed  to  insure  tax 
equivalency. 

To  provide  a  basis  for  comparison,  the 
Federal  Government  paid  in  fiscal  year 
1966  only  $2  44  per  acre  for  Coos  Bay 
wagon  road  lands,  a  similarly  managed 
tract  of  Federal  owned  timber  lands  in 
western  Oregon  identical  to  O.  &  C.  lands 
in  manv  respects.  Thus  in  1966  the  Fed- 
eral Government  paid  the  counties  in  the 
O.  &  C.  lands  almost  3' 2  times  as  much 
per  acre  as  those  counties  in  the  nearby 
Coos  Bay  wagon  road  lands  tract.  This, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  two  tracts  are 
verj'  similar  in  timber  quality  and 
terrain. 

Not  only  is  the  present  payment 
schedule  highly  unfair  to  the  Federal 
Government,  but  it  is  also  inequitable  to 
the  various  counties  within  the  group 
of  18  which  compose  the  O.  &  C.  lands. 
Due  to  the  retention  of  an  archaic  1915 
tax  base  used  for  assessing  land  values, 
certain  counties  receive  much  more  than 
others.  This  difference  in  payments  is  due 
10  the  1915  assessment  schedule.  Those 
counties  whose  assessments  were  low  m 
1915  receive  much  less  than  those  coun- 
ties whose  assessments  were  relatively 
high  in  1915.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  each  county,  despite  the  inequities, 
still  gets  a  handsome  overpayment  they 
would  have  long  ago  protested  the  in- 
equity of  the  distribution  system. 

For  example,  Multonomah  County  got 
in  1969  a  Federal  payment  of  $65.45  per 
acre,  an  amount  equal  to  118  times  tax 
equivalency.  On   the  other   end   of   the 
scale     Yamhill    County,    whose    assess- 
ment's were  verj'  low  in  1915.  received 
only  $4.40  per  acre  in  1969  wliich,  how- 
ever, was  still  five  and  nine-tenths  times 
lax  equivalency.  Thus,  due  to   an   an- 
tiquated tax  base,  Multonomah  County 
received  15  times  as  much  money  per 
acre  as  Yamhill  County,  the  lowest  paid 
county.  Yet,  the  timber  in  both  counties 
is    basically    of    the    same    quality    and 
there  is  no  logical  reason  for  the  differ- 
ence. The  only  reason  this  outrageous 
distribution  persists  is  that,  despite  the 
inequity,    each    and    every    county    still 
receives    much    more    than    tax    equiv- 
alency, and  even  the  lowest  paid  is  con- 
tent to  remain  silent  for  fear  of  expos- 
ing the  issue  to  public  view  and  upsetting 
the  whole  system. 

Tlie  most  shocking  fact  about  the 
entire  O.  &  C.  payment  schedule  is  that 
although  these  18  counties  contain  only 
about  2  million  acres  of  pubhc  land  out 
of  a  total  429  million  acres  of  pubUc  land 
in  the  United  States,  they  receive  better 
than  one-third  of  all  moneys  paid  out 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in 
lieu  of  taxes — $25.6  million  out  of  a  total 
S75.8  million  in  fiscal  year  1968.  Tlius 
these  18  counties,  with  four-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  the  total  public  lands  under 
BLM  management,  still  receive  over  one- 
third  of  the  total  BLM  payments.  In  fact, 
if  one  totals  all  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
for  17  States.  Alabama,  Arizona.  Ar- 
kansas, Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois.  Kansas. 
Louisiana.  Michigan.  Minnesota.  Mis- 
sissippi.     Missouri.      Nebraska.      North 


Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  and 
Washington,  one  finds  that  in  the  aggre- 
ii&te  they  receives  less  than  $2  million 
in  lieu  of  taxes  from  the  almost  72  mil- 
lion acres  of  public  lands  within  their 
States.  Yet  the  O.  &  C.  lands  alone  re- 
ceived almost  $25.6  million  for  less  than 
one-thirtieth  the  acreage. 

Mr  President,  there  is  absolutely  no 
justification  for  this  terribly  lopsided 
distribution  of  public  moneys,  Evei-y 
other  State  with  public  lands  within  its 
borders  receives  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  which  are  less  than  or  merely 
equal  to  tax  equivalency.  And  yet.  these 
18  counties  last  year  received,  on  the 
average,  an  amount  almost  7  times  tax 
equivalency.  If  action  is  not  taken  im- 
mediately, these  payments  will  continue 
to  skyrocket.  It  is  already  estimated  that 
the  counties  will  receive  almost  $30  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1970,  a  20-percent  increase 
over  just  this  past  year. 

Mr.  President  the  fight  against  infla- 
tion IS  never  easy.  Federal  belt  tighten- 
ing has  never  been  popular.  President 
Nixon    has    repeatedly    implored    labor 
leaders  and  management  to  hold  the  line 
on  inflationar>-  contract  settlements.  And 
yet  when  these  leaders  see  the  Federal 
Government  quietly  accepting  20-percent 
increases  in  Federal  payments  to  certain 
protected  interests,  even  the  most  im- 
passioned requests  become  a  joke.  Mr. 
President,  if  we  are  to  ever  make  head- 
way in  the  fight  against   inflation,   the 
Federal  Government  must  take  the  lead. 
Words  are  not  enough.  The  average  tax- 
payer must  be  shown  that  the  Govern- 
ment means  what  it  says,  and  is  willing 
to  back  up  the  brave  words  with  action. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  bill  today  to  amend  the  1937  act. 
While  I  am  in  agreement  with  the  intent 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budgets  proposal. 
I  believe  that  we  need  major  reforms  in 
the  formula  for  allocation  of  the  O.  &  C. 
moneys,  not  a  tempo rar>-  ceiling.  With 
this  in  mind.  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  to  substantially  amend  the  1937  act. 
Mr.  President,  as  I  say.  I  do  not  mtend 
to  offer  a  payment  limitation  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  bill.  It  would  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order,  and  I  am 
sure  that  point  of  order  would  be  raised, 
and  raised  effectively,  by  the   Senators 
from    Oregon    iMr.    Hatfield    and    Mr. 
Packw^ood  t .  I  understand  they  feel  vei-y 
strongly  about  this  matter  But  I  did  feel 
this  matter  should  be  brought  to   the 
attention  of  the  Senate  now.  because  we 
are  providing  appropriations  in  the  bill 
before  us  now  which  will,  in  my  view, 
continue  payments  which  I  think  are  ex- 
cessive and  cannot  be  justified. 

As  I  said  earner.  I  do  intend  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  which  will  come  before  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, on  which  I  hope  we  can  have  hear- 
ings, which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  <Mr.  Bible)  suggested 
would  be  the  proper  route.  I  think  it  is  a 
wise  suggestion,  and  it  is  the  route  I 
intend  to  follow. 

HIGHLIGHTS     OF     THE     BILL 

The  sustained-yield  guideline  under 
which  these  lands  are  supposed  to  be 
managed  provides  for  a  dehcate  balance 
between  timber  cut  and  timber  growth 
in  order  to  perpetuate  the  timber  resene 
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and  not  have  It  exploited  in  the  present 
only  to  find  it  depleted  at  some  later 
point  in  the  unforeseeable  future.  Thus, 
the  most  significant  contribution  of  the 
timber  receipts  is  that  portion  which  is 
applied  to  reforestation,  access  road 
construction,  seeding,  and  thinning 
which  together  comprise  a  necessary  part 
of  the  continuing  cycle  of  timber  growth 
and  harvest.  The  access  roads  are  useful 
because  they  enable  the  BLM  to  get  at 
the  timber  more  readily — to  reach  and 
market  those  large  stands  of  timber 
which  are  mature  and  which  should  be 
cut  in  order  to  provide  for  future  growth. 
Reforestation  and  seeding  are  obviously 
necessary  steps  to  insure  the  continued 
existence  of  the  resource.  Tlierefore,  I 
think  it  only  fitting  that  we  increase  the 
amount  of  money  that  may  be  appropri- 
ated for  this  important  section.  To  this 
end,  I  have  suggested  that  we  increase 
this  provision  from  25  to  40  percent. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  realize  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  not  in- 
vest in  further  capital  improvements, 
which  is  precisely  what  the  timber  re- 
forestation program  is.  without  deriving 
a  larger  Share  of  the  financial  proceeds 
of  harvesting  the  timber  than  is  now 
provided  for  in  the  controlling  legisla- 
tion. In  the  past,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  borne  most  of  the  expense  alone 
of  improving  these  areas  and  seeing  to 
it  that  once  the  timber  has  been  felled 
and  marketed,  those  areas  do  not  remain 
laying  fallow  and  useless.  I,  therefore, 
have  suggested  that  we  should  earmark  a 
definite  10  percent  each  year  of  the  rev- 
enues derived  from  timber  receipts  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  This 
guaranteed  annual  inflow  to  the  Treas- 
ury also  provides  for  a  reservoir  which 
could  be  utilized  at  some  later  date 
should  a  natural  disaster  occur  in  the 
timber  resource  area  and  emergency 
funds  be  needed. 

Finally.  I  propose  to  reduce  the  pay- 
ment to  the  counties  back  down  to  tax 
equivalency.  This  is  all  that  they  ever 
wanted  in  the  first  place  when  they  were 
searching  for  guaranteed  revenues 
whenever  earlier  bills  were  up  for  dis- 
cussion. 

I  have  also  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  board  of  appraisal  to  reap- 
praise the  land  and  its  resources  and  to 
design  a  newer  and  more  equitable  ar- 
rangement for  the  distribution  of  tlie 
receipts  between  the  specific  counties. 
Tax  matters  are  an  inherently  difficult 
and  complex  matter.  In  Oregon,  the 
property  tax  is  basically  an  ad  valorem 
tax;  that  is,  it  amounts  to  some  propor- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  property.  But 
forest  properties  present  many  problems 
when  it  comes  to  assessing  them.  Since 
merchantable  timber  can  be  removed 
from  the  land  and  sold  yet  leaving  the 
land  with  a  market  value  even  when 
completely  bare,  it  is  necessarj'  to  assess 
both  the  land  and  the  timber  separately. 
Bare  forest  land  has  value  because  of  the 
timber  which  could  be  grown  on  it  and 
premerchantable  timber  has  value  be- 
cause it  eventually  will  reacl-  merchant- 
able size  which  can  be  utilized.  Clearly, 
these  values  are  based  on  the  promise  of 
future  income.  On  the  other  hand,  timber 
of  merchantable  size  has  an  immediate 


market  value  because  it  could  be  cut  and 
sold  right  now.  However,  since  the  total 
volume  of  standing  merchantable-size 
timber  is  much  more  than  the  market 
could  absorb  if  it  were  all  cut  and  offered 
for  sale  at  one  time,  its  actual  worth  is 
obviously  less  because  it  cannot  all  be 
sold  right  away.  This  board  of  appraisal 
would  obviously  have  to  take  these  more 
salient  points  in  mind  along  with  a  lot 
more  complicated  and  intricate  ones 
when  arriving  at  their  new  assessment 
values  similar  to  those  of  pi-ivate  timber 
In  Oregon.  But  such  a  vast  and  massive 
effort  is  necessarj'  for  it  is  not  only  un- 
fair but  Insufficient  for  the  counties  to 
receive  1970  payments  based  upon  1915 
assessment  ratios.  And  since  we  are  re- 
forming the  payment  fi-om  the  Federal 
Government  down  to  the  county  level, 
we  should  also  correct  the  misallocation 
of  funds  between  the  individual  counties 
due  to  the  continued  application  of  the 
1915  base. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
a  pressing  commitment  to  watch  out  for 
excessive  spending  whether  or  not  we  are 
plagued  with  inflationary  troubles.  How- 
ever, when  we  are  gripped  by  a  serious  in- 
flationary problem  such  as  the  one  we  are 
now  experiencing,  the  need  for  sound  fi- 
nancial management  becomes  much 
more  acute  and  severe.  All  the  levying 
and  raising  of  Federal  taxes  will  not  do 
the  slightest  bit  of  good.  It  irritates  and 
goads  the  people  so  long  as  they  can  still 
look  around  and  watch  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment practicing  double  talk  by  pour- 
ing out  more  and  more  money.  What  kind 
of  faith  can  a  people  maintain  when  it 
sees  its  own  Gcvernment  Ignoring  what 
it  is  asking  its  own  citizenry  across  the 
land  to  do — cut  down  on  excessive  and 
wasteful  spending? 

Moreover,  we  must  be  concerned  with 
the  idea  of  fairness  and  equity.  One  man 
should  not  have  to  pay  more  in  tax  money 
to  the  Federal  Government  because 
someone  else  in  another  sector  of  the 
country  has  an  arrangement  where  he 
pays  less  and  obtains  more.  These  O.  &  C. 
lands  fall  into  this  category-.  It  would  be 
a  substantial  mistake  if  we  continued  to 
allow  their  privileged  position  to  remain 
unchanged.  It  would  be  a  serious  error, 
indeed,  if  we  do  not  go  ahead  with  legis- 
lative reform  to  try  and  correct  these  in- 
equities and  waste  of  Federal  money — 
waste,  because  it  could  be  utilized  else- 
where for  problems  commanding  a  much 
higher  priority.  Temporarj-  measures, 
such  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  urged 

for  1970,  While  better  than  none  at  all. 
are  no  substitute  for  the  reform  that  is 
urgently  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  the  bUl  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2943)  to  amend  43  U.S.C. 
1181f,  the  acts  of  August  28,  1937.  ch. 
876,  title  II,  sec.  201,  50  Stat.  875;  and 
Jiuie  24,  1954,  ch.  357,  sec.  l(b>.  68  Stat. 
271  with  i-espect  to  the  annual  distribu- 
tion of  moneys  in  the  special  fund  of  the 
U.S.  Treasuiy  designated  as  the  "Oregon 
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and  California  land-grant  fund,"  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Proxmire.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2943 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 

Section  l.  43  U.S  C  1181f.  Annual  distribu- 
tion of  moneys  in  special  fund,  is  hereby  re- 
pealed as  of  June  30.  1970. 

Sec  2.  Commencing  with  the  fiscal  vear 
ending  June  30.  1971  all  monevs  deposited 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  the 
special  fund  designated  the  -Oregon  and 
California  land-grant  fund'  shall  be  dis- 
tributed annually  as  follows: 

(a)  Fifty  per  centum  to  be  available  for 
the  administration  of  sections  1181a-1181J  of 
this  title.  In  such  annual  amounts  as  the 
Congress  shall  from  time  to  time  determine. 
Any  part  of  such  per  centum  not  used  for 
administrative  purposes  shall  be  covered  into 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
tJnitecl  States. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  fifty  per  centum  of  the 
receipts  derived  in  any  one  year  to  the 
counties  In  which  the  lands  revested  under 
the  Act  of  June  9,  1916  (39  Stat.  218),  are 
situated,  shall  be  paid  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed below: 

(1)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971, 
an  amount  of  S24.000.000  and  for  each  sub- 
sequent year  an  amount  equal  to  $1,500,000 
less  than  the  year  preceding  until  the 
amount  paid  is  equal  to  the  amount  derived 
by  applying  the  county  property  tax  rate 
for  that  year  for  similar  private  land  on  the 
tax  rolls  to  the  Oregon  and  California  re- 
vested lands  when  valued  for  assessment 
purposes  as  are  other  private  lands. 

During  this  period  the  pavment  of  each 
of  said  counties  shall  be  in  the  proportion 
that  the  total  assessed  value  of  the  Oregon 
and  California  grant  lands  in  each  of  said 
counties  for  the  year  1915  bears  to  the  total 
assessed  value  of  all  of  said  land  in  the  sute 
of  Oregon  for  said  year,  such  monev  to  be 
used  as  other  county  funds:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection 
the  portion  of  the  said  revested  Oregon  and 
California  Railroad  grant  lands  in  each  of 
said  counUes  which  was  not  assessed  for  the 
year  1915  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  as- 
sessed at  the  average  assessed  value  of  the 
grant  lands  in  said  county:  Provided,  fur- 
ther. That  any  part  of  such  per  centimi  not 
needed  to  pay  said  counties  shall  be  covered 
into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  3  There  is  hereby  created  a  Board  of 
appraisal  to  consist  of  a  representative  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  representative  of 
the  Governor  of  Oregon,  and  a  third  person 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Governor  of  Oregon  who  shall  not 
be  an  employee  of  the  United  States  nor  a 
resident  of,  property  owner  nor  hold  any  fi- 
nancial interests  whatsoever  in  the  State  of 
Oregon.  The  Board  shall  classify  the  lands 
according  to  the  systems  applicable  by  the 
State  of  Oregon  for  comparable  private  lands 
and  shaii  make,  not  less  frequently  than 
once  in  each  ten  year  period,  an  appraisal 
Of  the  land  and  its  resources.  The  first  ap- 
praisal shall  be  made  in  a  manner  timed  .o 
permit  a  proper  transition  from  the  payment 
schedule  in  (2)  above  to  one  which  will  re- 
sult in  payments  based  on  applying  yearly 
applicable  county  tax  rates  to  thetaxable  as- 
sessed value  for  the  Actual  revested  Oregon 
and  CaUfornia  railroad  grant  lands  and  re- 
sources in  each  county.  The  amounts  due 
here  under  in  any  year  after  the  appraise- 
ment is  operative  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  appraisement.  The  expense  of  mak- 
ing the  appraisements  provided  for  in  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  by   the  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury  upon  certification  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  from  the  portion  of  the  re- 
ceipt* derived  from  tuch  lands  and  resources 
payable  to  the  counties  and  shall  be  deducted 
from  any  amount  due  said  counties^  Any  pay- 
ment to  said  counties  may  be  used  as  other 
^unty  funds.  Any  part  of  said  per  centum 
not  used  for  payment  to  said  counties  or  to 
defray  appraisements  shall  be  covered  into 
me  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.   President,   will   the 


Mr.    BIBLE. 
Senator  yield?  . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  the  mterest  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  He  did  make 
a  very  forceful  presentation  on  the  O  &  o. 
land"  problem  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Interior  Department  Appropriations,  of 
which  he  is  a  member:  and  I  there^said 
as  he  has  accurately  reported,  that  i 
thought  it  was  more  properly  a  matter 
to  be  brought  before  the  legislative  com- 
mittee. ,  ^^ 

This  is  an  item  which  is  more  or  less 
perennial  when  we  mark  up  our  appro- 
priation bills.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
proper  forum  in  which  to  correct  the 
ills  if  there  are  ills,  or  the  wrongs,  if 
there  are  wrongs,  is  th2  legislative  ccm- 
mittee,  and  not  the  appropriation  com- 

mittee. 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  attitude 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  under- 
stood he  was  introducing  legislation. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  BIBLE.  To  take  care  of  this  prob- 
lem as  he  sees  it.  I  think  that  is  the 
correct  method  in  which  to  proceed.  I 
recognize  his  interest  and  the  interest 
of  others  in  this  problem.  I  also  know  the 
keen  feelin-  of  the  Senators  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  HATFIELD  and  Mr.  Packwood), 
because  they,  too,  have  spoken  to  me 
about  the  matter. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
proceeding  in  the  correct  manner,  to  seek 
a  forum  before  the  legislative  committee 
and  not  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
I  appreciate  the  attitude  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  just  a  few  comments. 
I,  too,  appreciate  the  willingness  of  the 
Senator  from  V/isconsin  not  to  seek  to 
amend  the  appropriation  bill  on  this 
item.  ,, 

If  I  may,  I  should  like  to  direct  mysell 
to  the  O.  &  C,  lands  for  a  few  moments, 
to  correct  a  few  possible  misapprehen- 
sions which  may  arise  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  Federal  Government  undertook, 
in  about  1937.  to  pay  to  the  18  counties 
referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin moneys,  basically,  from  the  sale  of 
timber  on  these  lands. 

This  was  not  an  agreement  acceptable 
at  the  time  to  the  counties;  it  was  in  es- 
sence a  take-it-or-leave-it  proposition: 
"If  you  want  a  percentage  of  the  forest 
sale  revenues,  you  may  have  them;  other- 
wise vou  pet  nothing." 

So  the  counties  took  it.  and  for  many 
years  received  next  to  nothing,  because 
there  were  next  to  no  timber  sales. 

It  was  not  untU  1951  or  1952  that  this 
agreement,  worked  out  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  forced  en  these  coun- 
ties, began  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  the 


counties  at  all.  I  therefore  think  it  un- 
fair to  look  at  only  the  last  few  years  of 
receipts,  and  say  these  counties  have  re- 
ceived a  bounty,  because  for  many  years 
they  had  been  receiving  far  less  than  tax 
equivalency.  .  ,     ,       .„ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  PACKWOOD  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
since  1937,  these  counties  have  received 
$157  million;  and  while  the  payments, 
it  is  true,  have  increased  greatly  in  re- 
cent years,  they  have  been  well  above 
tax  equivalency  for  a  long  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  They  have,  as  I  said, 
.«;ince  1951  or  1952,  been  above  tax  equiv- 
alency but  until  that  time  they  were 
sub.-tantially  below  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  that  is  18 
years,  or  more  than  half  the  period  in- 
volved? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes.  The  other 
thing  to  look  at,  when  looking  at  the 
O.  &"c.  lands,  is  that  these  are  not  nor- 
mal forert  lands,  as  are  those  adminis- 
tered by  the  Forest  Service.  These  lands 
were  at  cne  time  owned  by  the  Oregon  & 
California  Railroad,  and  they  were  held 
by  the  Oregon  k  Califoi-nia  Railroad  in 
trust  for  development  for  the  counties 
involved. 

The  railroad  defaulted  on  its  obliga- 
tions, and  the  Federal  Government  took 
the  lands  back  in  trust,  to  develop  them 
as  the  railroad  was  supposed  to  have  de- 
veloped them  had  the  railroad  continued 
to  hold  them  in  private  ownership. 

So  they  are  not  held  under  any  law  or 
act  which  says  they  are  to  be  developed 
in  the  total  national  interest;  -hey  are  to 
be  developed  in  the  economic  interest  of 
the  counties  involved,  as  they  would  have 
been  had  the  railroad  continued  to  own 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  lands 
throughout  the  United  States  were  de- 
veloped throughout  the  last  part  of  the 
19th  and  the  early  part  of  the  2Gth  cen- 
tury. 

I  shall  not  belabor  the  point  any  fur- 
ther, because  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
meet  with  the  Senator  and  appear  be- 
fore the  appropriate  committee  when 
his  bill  is  heard.  But  I  wanted  to  correct 
any  possible  misapprehensions  which 
the  Senators  statement  might  other- 
wi<;e  perhaps  have  left. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions handling  the  Interior  budget,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  >Mr.  Bible.',  for 
providing  us  with  a  very  outstanding  and 
eloquent  presentation  of  the  general 
problem  we  face  concerning  the  Interior 
program. 

I  especially  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  for 
his  comments  relating  to  the  O.  &  C.  land, 
which  is  a  unique  and  special  situation 
that  exists  in  the  State  of  Oregon  and 
about  which  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
has  creat  knowledge  and  understanding. 
As  I  understand  the  Senators  com- 
ments, he  indicated  that  he  felt  that  any 
consideration  for  modifying  or  changing 
the  formula  should  be  handled  through 
direci.    legislative    process    rather    than 
through  the  action  of  the  appropriation 
subcommittee. 
Is  my  understanding  correct? 


Mr  BIBLE.  The  Senator's  understand- 
ing is  correct;  and  I  so  indicated  a  few 
moments  ago,  when  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,    who,   as   the   Senator   from 
Oregon  knows,  is  greatly  interested  in 
this  problem,  suggested  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  submit  a  bill  en  the  O.  &  C.  land 
problem  He  did  bring  his  interest  in  the 
O.  &  C.  land  problem  before  the  sub- 
committee. I  there  took  the  position  that 
it  was  properly  a  legislative  matter  and 
not  an  appropriation  matter.   He  con- 
curred there,  and  he  concurred  on  the 
floor;   and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
he   will   shortly   introduce— iDerhaps   he 
has  alreadv  done  so— a  bill  involving  the 
O   &  C   land  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  interested.  But,  so  far  as  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  concerned 
and  so  far  as  our  consideration  of  this 
bill  is  involved,  there  would  be  no  at- 
tempt, as  I  understand  it.  to  change  the 
present  formula  on  the  O.  &  C.  land  in 
thi-bill.  „       ^ 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 

from  Nevada. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  brincine  this  question  up  through 
that  channel,  because,  as  Senators  know, 
the  Hou.se  did  attempt  to  make  this 
change  of  that  formula  through  the 
appropriation  process:  and  I  think  it 
would  be  far  more  fair  and  more  accu- 
rate to  consider  this  subject— if  it  is  to 
be  considered  at  all— through  the  verv- 
process  by  which  it  came  into  being. 
Therefore,  I  will  withhold  at  this  time 
any  comments  in  great  detail  on  the 
O.  &  C.  land  problem  until  we  have  a 
chance  to  have  a  hearing,  which  I  under- 
stand ^^-ill  be  held  on  the  bill  that  has 
been  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

I  do  want  at  this  time,  however,  to 
indicate  one  or  two  thouchts  on  this 
matter  relating  to  the  bill  that  is  now 
before  the  Senate. 

The  first  is  that  the  O.  &  C.  problem, 
as  my  colleague  has  already  stated,  has  a 
unique  histoi-v  and  cannot  be  considered 
on  the  same  basis  that  we  consider  other 
federally  owned  lands  and  federally  ad- 
ministered lands. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  indicate  that, 
instead  of  trving  to  destroy  this  formula. 
it  should  be  one  that  I  think  should  be 
a  model  for  other  federally  owned  lands: 
because  we  have  seen  over  SlOO  million 
plowed    back    into    timber   management 
from  the  county  share  of  the  revenues 
produced  from  these  lands.  I  say,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  these  prob- 
ably are  the  best  administered  lands  of 
any  forest  lands  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  any  Slate  government, 
and  we  can  prove  this  by  the  hich  ne  d 
we  get  from  these  lands,  which  not  only 
produces  revenues  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment but  also.  I  emphasize,  has  done 
much  to  establish  forestatlon  and  re- 
forestation and  other  conservation  prac- 
tices for  which  other  lands  could  well 
take  the  cue  or  the  signal. 

I  have  introduced  another  bill  which 
would  chance  the  formula  of  the  Federal 
forest  lands  under  the  Agricultura.  De- 
partment to  the  same  formula  that  we 
now  have  under  the  O.  &  C.  land  man- 
agement, purely  on  the  basis  that  the 
O  &  C  has  proved  that,  with  appropriate 
funds    vou  can  increase  yield  and  you 
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can  have  better  conservation  practices 
through  access  roads,  through  pest  con- 
trol, through  forest  fire  attack,  and 
through  all  the  various  aspects  involved 
in  forest  management. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  the  appropri- 
ate time  to  go  into  great  detail,  but  I  do 
want  to  indicate  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  and  to  all  Senators  that  we  do 
not  feel  that  we  in  Oregon  are  under 
any  special  privileged  classification  with 
these  lands  but,  rather,  that  we  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  feel  that  we  are  doing 
much  to  enhance  our  national  resource 
of  timber,  not  only  in  our  State  but  also 
in  a  way  that  could  become  a  model  for 
the  entire  United  States. 

Last,  I  would  say  that  with  the  Public 
Land  Law  Commission  report  in  the 
offing — hopefully  sometime  next  year — 
we  would  have  certain  criteria  and  cer- 
tain evidence  repeated  there  to  consider 
in  any  change  in  the  O.  &  C.  land.  Even 
though  this  Public  Land  Law  Commis- 
sion specifically  has  exempted  the  O.  & 
C.  land  from  its  study.  I  am  sure  that  the 
kind  of  land  management  discussion 
that'  repcfft  will  indicate  certainly  will 
have' somfe"  bearing  on  any  potential  or 
proposed  changes  that  some  may  wish 
to  apply  to  the  O.  &  C.  land. 

As  I  have  said.  I  wanted  to  make 
these  points  at  this  time  and  to  indi- 
cate that  with  the  great  housing  short- 
age in  this  Nation,  we  have  not  reached 
that  which  has  been  established  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  the  kind 
of  cutting  policies  tiiat  we  must  have  in 
order  to  build  the  number  of  houses  to 
which  we  have  committed  ourselves.  So, 
instead  of  discouraging  high  manage- 
ment and  distinguished  management 
programs  under  an  O.  &  C.  formula,  we 
should  be  encouraging  them  to  meet  the 
housing  needs  of  this  Nation.  I  think 
the  housing  problem  is  the  No.  I  social 
issue  of  this  country  today.  We  are  over 
a  million  units  under  our  schedule  of 
2.6  million  units  of  new  housing  each 
year,  which  we  need  yearly  to  reach  the 
goal  of  2.6  million  units  in  the  next  dec- 
ade. This  goal  was  set  by  the  recent  na- 
tional housing  program,  and  we  are  over 
1  million  units  under  that  goal  this  year. 
I  think  this  is  due  to  a  number  of  things 
such  as  the  tight  money  policy  of  this 
administration,  the  cutbacks  that  have 
taken  place  and  so  forth.  However,  I 
think  we  have  to  realize  that  before  the 
tight  money  policy  we  did  not  have  the 
yield  or  the  production  to  produce  the 
housing  units  required.  I  think  this  is 
vei-y  important  to  consider,  not  just  as  it 
relates  to  one  State,  such  as  Oregon,  but 
to  the  general  resources  of  timber  and 
production  that  we  must  have  to  meet 
the  national  housing  commitment  we 
have  made. 

I  am  grateful  that  we  can  take  this 
matter  up  in  greater  detail  when  the  bill 
is  reintroduced  as  contemplated  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  bill,  as  intro- 
duced, would  provide  for  a  reduction  in 
the  50  percent  of  the  funds  that  go  to  the 
counties  in  tax  equivalency  t>ecause  they 
are  paying  seven  times  as  much  on  any 
tax  equivalency  basis. 
I   agree   with  everything   the   distin- 


guished Senator  from  Oregon  has  said 
about  the  need  for  improving  land  man- 
agement. I  am  sure  the  situation  is  bet- 
ter under  the  O.  4  C.  land  management. 
However,  as  far  as  land  reform  is  con- 
cerned and  as  far  as  housing  is  con- 
cerned, my  bill  would  in  no  way  inhibit  a 
more  productive,  enlightened,  and  ef- 
fective management  program.  My  bill 
does  not  touch  the  2.6  that  goes  for 
management  It  only  corrects  the  exces- 
sive payments  to  the  counties  for  tax 
equivalency. 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  any  rea- 
son to  provide  this  enormous  bonanza  to 
18  counties  which  receive  this  fantastic 
payment  which  is  much  larger  than  17 
States  in  total  all  together  receive.  Sev- 
enteen States  together  receive  only  a 
fraction  of  what  18  counties  in  Oregon 
realize,  although  I  would  not  touch 
what  goes  to  management. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's comment.  I  know  he  has  a  great 
interest  in  natural  resources  manage- 
ment. I  point  out  only  two  things  in 
resoonse. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  greatly  that 
$100  million  from  the  coimty  shares  has 
been  plowed  back  into  the  management 
of  these  lands.  This  has  helped  im- 
mensely in  the  management  of  the  lands, 
which  has  impressed  everj-one  and 
which  we  in  Oregon  are  happy  to  be  able 
to  report. 

Second,  at  this  point  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  brief  3-page  history  of  the  O.  &  C. 
lands  which  are  unique  to  any  of  the 
federally  owned  lands  both  in  original 
conception  and  development  over  the 
years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

History  of  the  O.  &  C.  Lands 
(Presented  by  David  S.  Barrows,  counsel  for 
the  Association  of  O.  &  C.  Counties,  to  the 
Highway  Interim  Committfte,  January  20 
1966,  at  Balem,  Oreg.) 

Prior  to  and  following  the  War  Between  the 
States,  a  great  national  interest  developed  in 
opening  the  West  and  it  became  the  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  grant  lands,  as  a 
form  of  subsidy,  to  encourage  the  construc- 
tion of  railroad  lines.  In  1866,  a  grant  was 
made  available  for  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road line  from  Portland  to  the  California 
border  (this  line  to  be  connected  to  a  rail- 
road coming  north  from  San  FYancisco) .  The 
Oregon  Legislature  was  given  the  right  to 
determine  the  private  company  which  would 
be  awarded  this  grant.  Because,  by  1869  no 
company  had  fulfilled  the  requirements  of 
the  earlier  act,  Congress  enacted  another  bill 
extending  the  time  which  the  Oregon  and 
California  Railroad  Co.  (which  was  desig- 
nated by  the  Oregon  Legislature  as  the  com- 
pany to  receive  this  grant)  had  to  fulfill  their 
obligations  under  the  1866  Act. 

In  addition,  the  1869  Act  included  three 
restrictions,  which  were  to  become  extremely 
important  In  the  later  history  of  these  lands. 
These  restrictions  were :  ( 1 )  the  land  could  be 
sold  only  to  actual  settlers;  (2)  not  more 
than  160  acres  could  be  sold  to  any  one 
settler;  and  (3)  the  railroad  could  not 
charge  more  than  $2.50  per  acre. 

In  1869.  Congress  made  a  similar  grant 
for  the  construction  of  the  Coos  Bay  Wagon 
Road  from  Roseburg  to  Coos  Bay. 

The  1866  Act  provided  that  the  railroad 
would  receive  all  of  the  odd-numbered  alter- 


nate sections  located  In  a  twenty-mile  stretch 
on  either  side  of  the  right-of-way.  This  forty 
mile  strip  of  land  Is  known  as  the  Place 
Grant.  Because  many  of  these  odd-numbered 
sections  had  already  been  patented  under 
various  Federal  land  laws  and  therefore  were 
not  available  to  the  railroad  company,  the 
company  was  given  the  right  to  select  the 
odd-numbered  sections  in  a  strip  ten  miles 
on  each  side  of  the  Place  Grant  to  indemnify 
it  for  the  Place  Grant  lands  unavailable  to 
it.  These  two  ten-mile  strips  are  known  as  the 
Indemnity  Grant. 

It  should  be  noted  that  much  of  the  land 
involved  Is  located  in  rugged  terrain  and  was 
unsuitable  for  farming  in  an  era  when  al- 
most the  entire  economy  was  agriculture- 
oriented  Consequently,  the  railroad  was  un- 
able to  dlspase  of  this  land  and  use  the  re- 
ceipts to  offset  the  cost  of  construction  which 
was.  of  course,  the  Idea  behind  railroad  land 
grants. 

By  early  in  the  20th  Century,  the  work  had 
been  completed  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.  was  the  owner  of  both  the  land 
and  the  railroad  line.  By  this  time,  the  restric- 
tions of  the  1869  Act  had  been  violated  nu- 
merous times.  As  I  have  indicated,  much  of 
this  land  was  unsuitable  for  agriculture  and 
was  of  value  only  to  the  timber  speculator. 
As  a  result,  Southern  Pacific  .sold  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  grant  to  individuals  who  were  not 
settlers,  in  blocks  of  considerably  more  than 
160  acres  and  for  often  twice  as  much  as  the 
$2  50  per  acre  maximum. 

No  objection  was  raised  to  these  violations. 
due  to  the  great  abundance  of  lands  available 
for  settlers,  until  the  railroad  announced 
that  these  grant  lands  were  no  longer  for  sale 
and  were  to  be  permanently  maintained  as  a 
timber  reserve.  The  reaction  of  the  public 
was  one  of  strong  and  vocal  opposition  to  this 
policy;  the  prevailing  feeling  of  that  era  be- 
ing that  land  must  always  continue  to  be 
available,  and  should  not  be  withdrawn, 
either  by  government  or  by  companies  hold- 
ing lands  on  a  semi-trust  basis. 

Because  of  the  great  public  outcry,  the  vio- 
lations committed  over  the  years  by  the  rail- 
road became  a  subject  of  public  discussion 
and  in  1908.  the  Attorney  General  as  a  result 
of  Congressional  Activity,  instituted  proceed- 
ings to  bring  about  the  forfeiture  of  the 
grant.  After  much  litigation,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  ruled,  in  1915.  that  the 
grant  had  been  violated  but  that  because 
Congress  had  originally  granted  these  lands, 
Congress  was  the  proper  branch  of  govern- 
ment to  bring  about  their  revestlture. 

In  1916.  Congress  enacted  the  Chamber- 
lain-Ferris Act  which  returned  to  the  gov- 
ernment almost  three  million  .acres  of  the 
original  grant.  (Over  830.000  acres  had  been 
previously  sold  by  the  company.)  The  act 
provided  that  Congrress  was  to  see  that  the 
railroad  netted  $2.50  per  acre  for  all  the  acres 
in  the  original  grant.  All  of  the  land  was  to 
be  classified  as  either  power  site,  agriculture 
or  timber.  The  power  site  land  was  to  be  re- 
tained for  future  development.  The  agricul- 
ture lands  were  to  be  sold  as  quickly  as 
possible  at  S2.50  per  acre  (with  a  three-year 
residence  requirement).  Timber  was  to  be 
sold  off  those  lands  classified  as  timber  lands 
and  they  were  then  immediately  to  l>e  re- 
designated as  agricultural  and  available  for 
sale.  The  object  was  liquidation. 

Because  these  lands  had  once  been  on  the 
tax  roles  and  the  revestment  had  come  about 
through  no  fault  of  the  counties,  provision 
was  made  for  in  lieu  of  tax  payments  to  the 
counties  out  of  receipts.  This  was  an  effort  to 
help  the  counties  while  the  land  was  being 
disposed  of  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
returned  to  the  tax  roUs. 

Because  the  payment  to  the  railroad  of  its 
$2.50  per  acre  was  to  be  made  prior  to  any 
other  disbursement,  including  payments  to 
the  counties,  and  because   there  were  very 
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few  sales  of  these  lands,  the  counties  received 
no  monies  between  1916  and  1926. 

In  1926.  Congress  enacted  the  Stanfield  Act 
which  recognized  that  the  counties  were  in  a 
desperate    situation.    Seven    million    dollars 
were  appropriated  to  be  paid  the  O  &  C  Coun- 
ties in  lieu  of  taxes  lor  1916  through   1926. 
This    Act,    while    providing    financial    assis- 
tance, did  not  correct  the  basic  deficiencies 
of  the  law.  The  O  &  C  Counties  had  hoped 
that  they  would  receive  the  full  equivalent 
of  taxes,  but  the  Controller  General  stated 
that  the  Act  would  not  permit  an  amount  in 
excess  of  receipts  to  be  paid  to  the  counties. 
By  1937.  receipts  for  sales  were  sufficient  to 
meet  only  the  county  tax  obligation  up  to 
1933.  In  1937.  Congress  enacted  the  O  &  C  Act 
of   August   28.    1937.   which    was   an  historic 
land-mark,  in  that  it  provided  for  both  sus- 
tained-yield management  and  multiple  use. 
This  was  a  complete  reversal  of  the  policy  of 
the  Chamberlain-Ferris  Act  in  that  instead 
of  being  sold,  these   lands   were  to   be   per- 
manently retained   in  Federal  ow^nership  to 
provide  a  permanent  source  of  timber. 

The  formula  was  also  radically  changed 
The  Act  provided  that  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  receipts  from  timber  sales  was  to  be 
paid  into  the  Treasury  and  be  made  avail- 
able for  administration  and  management  of 
these  lands.  Fifty  per  cent  was  to  be  paid 
to  the  eighteen  counties  in  lieu  of  current 
taxes.  Twenty-five  per  cent  was  also  to  go  to 
the  counties  after  the  Treasury  had  been  re- 
paid for  advances  made  by  it  for  payment  of 
back  taxes.  The  eighteen  counties  which  re- 
ceive this  money  are  Klamath  County  and  all 
of  the  counties  in  Western  Oregon  except 
Clatsop.  This  formula,  incldently,  la  still  in 
effect  today. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  during  the  dis- 
cussions preceding  the  enactment  of  this  law, 
the  counties  argued  long  and  hard  that  they 
should  receive  actual  in-lieu  taxes  and  not 
a  fixed  i>ercentage  of  the  receipts.  When  this 
present  formula  was  established  and  they  did 
not  prevail,  the  counties  returned  home  feel- 
ing defeated  on  this  point. 

By  1950,  the  receipts  had  increased  sub- 
stantially, partially  because  of  an  increased 
allowable  cut,  but  mostly  because  of  higher 
timber  prices.  (The  average  stumpage  price 
on  the  O  &  C  lands  in  1939  was  $1.95  per 
thousand  board  feet.  By  1955.  this  had  risen 
to  $28.45.  Today,  it  is  around  $30.00.) 

In  1951.  the  Treasury  was  repaid  In  full 
and  In  1952,  the  counties  received  the  full 
seventy-five  per  cent  allotted  to  them  under 
the  O  &  C  Act.  Without  going  into  much 
detail  about  this,  1  do  want  to  point  out  to 
you  that  starting  with  1953.  the  counties 
have,  out  of  their  seventy-five  per  cent,  vol- 
untarily returned  to  the  Treasury  an  amount 
of  money  which  annually  now  equals  one- 
thirds  of  the  counties  share,  or  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  total.  In  the  thirteen  years 
that  this  arrangement  has  been  in  effect,  the 
counties  have  returned  $79  million. 

These  monies  are  then  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  roads,  reforestation  and  recrea- 
tion and  are  in  addition  to  the  normal  oper- 
ating budget  for  management  of  these  lands. 
It  is  widely  recognized  that  the  availability 
of  these  funds  has  contributed  in  large  meas- 
ure to  the  outstanding  development  of  the 
O  &  C  timber  lands,  and  that  without  them 
the  management  wxjuld  be  considerably  less 
intensive  with  a  resulting  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy of  Oregon.  I  have  heard  many  people  say 
that  the  O  &  C  represents  probably  the  finest 
example  of  public  timber  management  in  the 
country  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
outstanding  example  of  Federal-County 
cooperation. 

You  should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  in 
addition  to  the  two  million  plus  acres  of 
O  &  C  lands  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  of  the  Department  of  In- 
terior, there  are  also  approximately  500.000 
acres  managed  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  of 


the  Department  of  Agriculture.  These  lands 
are  commonly  referred  to  as  the  'Contro- 
verted"  lands,  a  term  which  you  may  have 
heard  in  the  past.  For  many  years,  there  was 
a  controversy  between  the  Departments  of 
Interior  and  Agriculture  as  to  who  had  Juris- 
diction over  those  unselected  and  unpatented 
odd-numbered  sections  within  the  indemnity 
grant  which  also  were  located  inside  the 
boundaries  of  the  National  Forests  In  1954. 
this  problem  was  resolved  by  Congressional 
enactment  which  stated  that  these  "Contro- 
verted' lands  were  O  &  C  lands  but  would  be 
administered  by  the  US  Forest  Service,  with 
the  proceeds  to  go  to  the  O  &  C  funds  to  be 
disbursed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  funds 
derived  from  the  BLM  administered  O  &  C 
lands. 

The  Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  lands,  which 
were  reconveved  by  Congress  in  1919,  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  BLM  in  conjunction  with 
the  O  &  C,  as  are  the  public  domain  timber 
lands  of  Western  Oregon  Only  Douglas  and 
Coos  Counties  are  involved  in  the  CBWR 
lands  and  thev  receive  actual  in-lieu  tax  pay- 
ments rather  than  a  percentage  of  the 
receipts. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
from  both  of  these  standpoints :  First,  the 
way  the  money  is  used  and,  .second,  the 
unique  orisin  of  the  lands,  they  cannot 
be  placed  in  the  general  category  of  fed- 
erally owned  lands,  as  is  the  case  in  other 
States.  I  welcome  the  opponunity  to 
bring  this  matter  tiefore  whatever  com- 
mittee will  handle  the  bill,  because  this 
thought  has  been  rai.sed  in  previous  Con- 
gresses. 

I  know  from  the  standpoint  of  Oregon, 
one  of  the  campaign  platforms  of  any 
candidate  for  office  Is  that  the  candidate 
will  fight  to  develop  O.  &  C.  lands  man- 
agement. However,  it  is  not  just  a  paro- 
chial viewpoint. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  why.  If 
I  were  from  Oregon,  I  would  probably 
fisiht  at  the  barricades  for  this  also. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  is  not  a  ixmanza  or 
special  treatment  that  should  apply  to  us, 
but  it  is  because  of  the  unique  situa- 
tion and  the  history  of  these  lands.  I  will 
be  happy  to  discuss  that  matter  at  a 
committee  hearing  or  at  any  other  time 
the  Senator  wishes. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  talk  about  timber 
and  forest  products  in  the  context  of 
O.  &  C.  lands,  I  would  like  to  expand  my 
remarks  and  comment  on  liomebuilding 
and  Oregon's  industry. 

My  colleague.  Mr.  Proxmire,  touched 
on  this  initially  when  he  di.scussed  the 
impact  of  O.  &  C.  money  on  my  State. 
He  is  correct  about  this  impact,  but  that 
is  but  one  aspect  of  the  problems  facing 
the  liomebuilding  industry-  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  my  State 
overwhelmingly  support  President  Nixon 
in  his  desire  to  stabilize  the  purcliasing 
power  of  their  hard-earned  dollars.  Our 
citizens,  yotmg  and  old.  want  their  take- 
home  pay,  their  social  security  checks, 
interest  on  their  savings  accounts  and 
earnings  on  other  investments  to  be 
meaningful  when  they  so  to  the  super- 
markets to  buy  groceries,  when  they  buy 
a  home  or  a  car,  or  spend  money  for 
other  necessities.  Tliey  are  tired  of  read- 
ing each  month  the  press  releases  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  SUtistics  which  show  a 
steady  rise  in  the  cost  of  most  essen- 
tials— shelter,  clothing,  and  food. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  confused 


as  to  why  the  United  States  Is  building 
so  few  homes  this  year  when  Congress 
set  the  goal  in  1968  of  26  million  new 
homes  in  the  next  decade.  They  know 
that  means  we  have  to  build  2.6  million 
homes  each  year  ijetween  now  and  1978. 
They  also  know  that  tight  money  has 
limited  the  homes  which  will  be  built 
this  year  to  about  half  of  what  we  need 
to  build  to  meet  our  10-year  goal. 

This  is  of  particular  significance  in 
my  State  of  Oregon  because  we  provide 
a  fifth  of  the  softwood  lumber  and  nearly 
half  of  the  softwood  pl>-wood,  the  two 
most  important  basic  building  materials 
used    for   Americas   homes.   Our   great 
State  has  one  out  of  every  five  trees  in  the 
United   States   within  its   borders.   The 
people  who  grow,  protect,  hardest,  man- 
ufacture,  and  merchandise  these  trees 
for  all   the  people  of  America,  provide 
our  Slate's  principal  economic  backstop. 
In  all,  there  are  85,000  people  directly 
employed  in  Oregon's  forest  industry.  In 
addition,  there  are  at  least  5.000  Gov- 
ernment employees  managing  the  great 
Federal  forests  in  our  State.  Together 
with  those  industries,  which  provide  the 
materials,  supplies  and  sei-vices  for  the 
forest  industry,  half  the  people  of  Ore- 
gon depend  directly  on  trees  for  their 
economic  well-being. 

Last  fall  the  Nation  experienced  a 
runaway  market  for  limiber  and  ply- 
wood when  a  combination  of  severe 
weather,  pressure  of  log  exports  to  Japan, 
a  worse  than  average  boxcar  siiortage. 
coincided  with  an  imprecedented  fall 
building  boom.  Lumber  and  plywood  de- 
mands were  so  heavy  that  supply  could 
not  meet  them.  Consequently,  prices  sky- 
locketed.  This  brought  criticism  from 
Government,  from  the  homebuilding  in- 
dustry and  the  public.  The  forest  indus- 
ti-y  in  my  State  was  accu.sed  of  gouging 
its  customers. 

As  a  result,  the  principal  seller  of 
timber  in  my  State,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment itself,  was  accu.sed  of  couging 
it  customers,  the  hundreds  of  sawmills 
and  plywood  plants  which  depend  on 
Federal  timber  for  their  raw  materials. 
As  a  result  of  the  5-month  abnormal 
market  which  subsided  as  quickly  as  it 
developed,  many  operators  were  caught 
with  hiuh  unprecedented  raw  material 
prices.  The  Government  was  left  holding 
the  bag  too  because  many  operators  by 
early  summer  were  unable  to  operate  on 
high-priced  Government  timber  because 
of  what  they  could  realize  for  lumber 
and  plywood  in  the  marketplace  was  less 
than  the  cost  of  production. 

At  the  request  of  myself  and  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Oregon  delegation,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
Forest  Service  withdrew  adverti-sed  tim- 
ber sales  and  reappraised  them  at  levels 
which  they  believed  were  more  in  line 
with  current  timber  values  on  the  heavily 
depi-essed  market,  which  resulted  directly 
from  the  falling  off  of  homebuilding. 
However,  too  much  of  the  Government 
timber  was  still  appraised  too  high  and 
many  sales  went  unsold. 

It  is  clear  that  neither  the  industr>-  nor 
the  Government  can  have  it  t>oth  ways  at 
the  same  time.  On  one  hand,  the  indus- 
try must  be  able  to  buy  raw  materials 
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at  a  price  it  can  afford  to  pay  In  rela- 
tionship to  what  consumers  are  paying 
for  lumber  and  plywood.  Or,  in  time, 
mills  wUl  go  out  of  business.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Government  with  its 
housing  goals  to  meet  and  being  the  Na- 
tion's principal  timber  owner — three- 
fourths  of  all  the  trees  in  my  State  be- 
long to  the  Federal  Government — must 
realize  that  it  cannot  expect  to  extract 
the  last  nickel  out  of  its  trees  and  still 
house  the  people  of  America. 

With  the  administration's  current 
desire  to  curb  inflation,  the  cutting  back 
on  public  works  construction  is  appar- 
ently aimed  at  increasing  homebuilding. 
But,  with  curbs  on  money,  too,  everyone 
wonders  how  this  is  going  to  be  possible. 

I  must  say  to  the  administration  and 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  that  if 
the  United  States  is  to  realize  its  home- 
building  goals,  we  have  to  start  building 
now,  because  you  cannot  run  sawmills 
and  plywood  plants  on  promises  of  a 
boom  to  come  if  you  are  breaking  the 
mills  during  the  waiting  period.  With 
sawmills  and  plywood  plants  in  Oregon 
and  the.  Pacific  Northwest  greatly  cur- 
tailed right  now,  at  a  time  of  the  year 
when  they  are  normally  bustling,  the 
country  is  just  asking  for  another  round 
of  runaway  lumber  and  plywood  prices 
when  homebuilding  finally  starts  again. 

Lumber  companies  which  are  running 
on  slow  bell  now  will  be  hard  put  to  rise 
to  meet  the  demands  fast  enough  if  we 
suddenly  open  up  the  floodgates  and  let 
the  country  begin  U)  satisfy  its  appetite 
for  housing  once  again.  And,  if  the  run- 
away prices  occur  Uke  they  did  last  year, 
we  will  be  criticizing  the  lumber  industry 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  investi- 
gating its  pricing  practices  and  answer- 
ing thousands  of  letters  from  our  constit- 
uents who  will  want  to  know  'liow 
come?  " 

How  much  better  it  would  be  to  roll  up 
our  sleeves  and  meet  the  homebuilding 
goals  of  this  country  by  getting  the  Gov- 
errunent  as  the  Nation's  No.  1  timber 
owner,  to  appraise  its  timber  more  real- 
istically and  to  establish  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  which  will  keep  the  home- 
building economy  stabilized  at  a  desir- 
able level. 

My  colleagues,  I  recognize  the  need  to 
curb  inflation.  This  cruel  form  of  double 
taxation  is  talcing  its  toll  in  all  levels  of 
our  society.  It  is  creating  problems  that 
we  are  voting  billions  to  attempt  to  re- 
solve. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  a  formula  for 
reducing  inflation  wliich  fails  to  recog- 
nize its  basic  cause.  The  fever  of  this  mal- 
ady is  being  fed  by  expensive,  nonpro- 
ductive defense  purchases  which  in  some 
cases  are  of  dubious  effectiveness.  My 
recent  activities  in  this  body  have  been 
motivated  by  a  desire  to  reduce  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  requests  of  those 
items  which  would  not  necessarily  add 
to  our  Nation's  total  strength. 

We  must  not  permit  our  concern  for 
external  defense  to  vitiate  our  internal 
strength.  These  must  be  developed  hand 
in  hand. 

The  homebuilding  goals  of  our  Nation 
must  be  met.  Adequate  housing  is  just  as 
essential  to  our  total  national  strength 
as  a  supersonic  bomber. 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  imder- 
stand  that  probably  one  or  two  more 
amendments  will  be  offered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
commend  the  able  and  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada,  for  the  fine  way  in 
which  he  has  managed  the  appropriation 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  question  or  two 
that  I  wish  to  propound  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  amended  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act,  Pub- 
lic Law  90-401.  which  was  passed  last 
fall,  contained  a  provision  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter 
into  advance  contracts  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land,  water,  or  interests  therein 
within  authorized  recreation  areas.  As  I 
recall,  the  advance  contract  authority 
limitation 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  is  $30  million. 

Mr.  JACKSON  i  continuing) .  Was  $30 
million  for  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  committee,  in  con- 
nection with  the  golden  eagle  bill,  re- 
ported out  and  there  is  pending  on  the 
calendar  a  provision  which  would  make 
this  contract  authority  permanent  law. 

I  note,  Mr.  President,  in  the  report,  on 
page  10,  that  $15,528,000  has  been  ap- 
proved for  the  liquidation  of  fiscal  year 
1969  contracts.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  is  a  correct  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  JACICSON.  I  also  note  that,  based 
on  their  report,  the  committee  took  the 
position  that,  in  coruiection  with  the  $30 
million  in  requests  for  contract  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1970,  they  would  not  act 
at  this  time.  Instead,  the  committee  did 
break  out  four  items  which  are  contained 
in  the  report  on  page  11,  granting  a  direct 
approprfation.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  understand  that  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  remainder  of  the 
requested  contract  authority,  which 
would  bring  it  up  to  S30  million,  is  pro- 
hibited, but  that  the  committee,  in  the 
report,  suggested  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  resubmit  the  request  for 
such  contract  authority. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington is  correct.  He  states  the  contract 
authority  problem  accui-ately. 

I  believe  the  contract  authority  is  an 
excellent  instriunent,  and  has  worked  out 
on  a  trial  effort.  As  the  Senator  says, 
this  was  built  in  for  2  fiscal  years,  1969 
and  1970.  and  it  has  worked  out  very 
well  because  it  permits  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation to  acquire  these  lands  by  con- 
tract \;^en  the  opportunity  arises.  As 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  well  knows,  the  problem 
of  acquiring  park  lands  and  recreation 
area  lands  has  been  one  of  our  most 
difficult  problems  within  that  committee 
since  I  have  served  on  it,  because  of  the 
rapid  increase  in  land  values  and  the 
unavailability  of  the  money  to  buy  the 
land  when  the  opportunity  arises. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  contract  au- 
thority does  serve  a  very  useful  purpose. 
I  am  delighted  that  it  is  built  in  on  a 


permanent  basis  in  the  so-called  golden 
eagle  program,  and  while  the  golden 
eagle  program  is  a  little  different  facet 
than  the  contract  authority  section,  when 
that  program  moves  forward,  as  I  hope 
it  will  very  soon,  both  through  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
hope  it  will  contain  a  contract  authority 
provision  on  a  permanent  basis. 

This  wxis  included  as  a  trial  effort  dur- 
ing the  time  we  acquired  so  many  park 
lands  in  order  to  allow  us  to  attempt  to 
meet  the  rapidly  rising  land  costs.  We 
have  not  done  this  as  well  as  we  would 
like  or.  I  am  sure,  as  weU  as  the  Senator 
from  Washington  would  like.  However, 
it  would  help. 

To  be  absolutely  clear  and  to  make  the 
record  absolutely  clear,  there  is  no 
thouglit  in  the  world  of  abandoning  the 
1970  contract  provision.  And  as  these 
proposals  come  before  the  chairman  of 
the  two  committees  in  the  total  of  $30 
million,  if  they  are  in  order  they  will 
certainly  be  allowed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  make  the  legislative  histor>-  accurate, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  remain- 
ing items  submitted  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  which  were  not  acted 
upon  at  this  time  can  be  resubmitted  by 
letter. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  is  correct — 
as  they  do  now,  when  they  come  up  with 
a  definite  reprograming  or  definite  re- 
quest for  contract  authority.  As  the  Sen- 
ator has  correctly  noted,  we  have  taken 
some  items  out  of  the  contract  authority 
classification  and  have  actually  appro- 
priated dollars  for  them,  so  that  hard 
dollars  can  now  be  paid  in  1970. 

In  some  of  those  cases  the  most  we 
could  get  would  be  a  contract  or  an  op- 
tion. In  that  event  it  would  be  very 
clearly  allowed  and  would  be  reflected 
in  the  appropriation  bill  next  year  by  way 
of  reimbursing  the  amount  contracted 
for. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  is  nothing  con- 
tained in  the  report  or  in  the  bill  which 
would  prohibit  the  course  of  action  I  have 
mentioned — the  submission  of  requests 
for  contract  authority  by  letter  and  ac- 
tion by  the  committee  by  letter. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  There  is  nothing  whatever. 
And  if  there  is  anything  in  the  sentence 
on  page  11  that  seems  to  indicate  that, 
that  sentence  is  wrong. 

The  sentence  reads:  "The  committee 
desires  that  the  proposal  be  reexamined 
and  resubmitted  at  a  later  date." 

If  it  is  in  order,  it  certainly  would  be 
allowed  to  be  paid  for  out  of  dollars  in 
the  next  appropriation  bill,  fiscal  year 
1971. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  would  ask  for  the  fimds  in 
fiscal  year  1971  with  which  to  take  care 
of  whatever  it  might  approve  of  by  let- 
ter for  those  projects  approved  by  the 
Department. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  is  correct,  up 
to  the  statutory  limit  of  S30  million. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  think  this  completely  clarifies  the  rec- 
ord. It  r.as  been  most  helpful. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 


Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding.  And  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Washington  for  his  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  contract  authority 
matter  for  the  purchasing  of  lands  to  be 
incorporated  in  national  parks  or  monu- 

I  am  particularly  concerned,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
knows,  with  reference  to  the  Biscayne 
National  Monument. 

The  Senator  will  remember  that  that 
legislation  was  passed  last  year  and  that 
it  was  too  late  to  incorporate  any  direct 
appropriation  of  money,  but  that  $^.3 
million  was  permitted  as  contracting  au- 
thorization to  be  expended  out  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 
Mr  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr'  HOLLAND    It  was  to  be  paid  for 
by  funds  appropriated  in  this  year's  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr  BIBLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr  HOLLAND.  I  note  that  on  page  10 
of  the  committee  report  there  is  shown 
in  the  second  tabulation  an  appropria- 
tion Of  $2,500,000  for  liquidation  of  fis- 
cal year  1969  contracts  for  Biscayne  Na- 
tional Monument. 

I  take  it  that  completes  the  transac- 
tion covered  by  the  contract  authoriza- 
tion of  last  year  by  making  the  full  sum 
which  has  been  contracted  for  by  the 
Park  Service  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  now  available  by  way  of  direct 
appropriation. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Tliis  appropriates  money  for  which  we 
have  already  entered  into  contracts  in 
fiscal  year  1969  in  the  sum  of  $2.5 
million. 

Mr   HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
that  in  the  first  compilation  on  page  10 
there  is  shown  a  direct  appropriation  for 
Federal  land  acquisitions  for  fiscal  1970 
Of    $2  5    million    for    Biscayne    National 
Monument,    which    is    an    increase    of 
S850  000   over   the  amount  already  al- 
lowed by  the  House  as  appropriations  for 
this  purpose  in  1970. 
Mr  BIBLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr   HOLLAND.  Then  that  S850.000— 
and  I  am  sure  the  others  listed  in  the 
compilation  on  page  11  are  four  matters 
in  which  some  money  was  taken  out  o: 
the  proposed  contract  authorizations  for 
fiscal    1970    and    placed    in    the    direct 
appropriation. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct.  And  instead  of  giving  the  Bis- 
cayne National  Monument  $850,000  m 
contract  authority,  which  would  mean 
that  it  could  not  have  been  paid  for 
until  fiscal  year  1971.  we  put  it  in  hard 
dollars  which  means  that  it  can  be  paid 
for  as  soon  as  appropriated. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  his  able  committee  for  that  arrange- 
ment. 

It  is  certainly  appropriate  in  view  oi 
the  fact  that  more  of  the  land  included 
in  the  Biscayne  National  Monument  has 
been  found  to  be  available  by  way  of 
purchase  from  private  owners  than  had 
been  expected  or  even  hoped  for  by  the 
Park  Service. 

Mr.  President,  I  wculd  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  if  I  am  correct 
with  reference  to  the  remaining  balance 
of  the  Biscayne  National  Monument  item 


which  was  included  in  the  budget  for 
contract  authorization. 

I  understand  there  was  a  contract  au- 
thorization of  $4  million  included  in  the 
budget  and  that  the  committee  has  now 
lifted  $850,000  out  of  that,  leaving  $d.- 
150,000  still  recommended  by  the  budget 
as  contract  authorization. 

Mr.   BIBLE.   The   Senator   is   exactly 

correct.  .  .      .    .,  ti,„„v 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  .  than.c 
the  Senator.  My  understanding  now  is. 
from  the  exchange  had  between  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
and     the    distinguished    Senator     from 
Washington,  that  the  balance  of  $3,150- 
000  mav  be  reached  in   1970.  if  m  the 
iudgment   of    the    two   committees,   the 
Senate  and  House  committees,  and  upon 
request  by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior of  the  Park  Service,  that  amount  of 
$3  150  000    or    any    portion    thereof    is 
found  to  be  needed  with  which  to  pur- 
chase land  at  a  price  regarded  as  reason- 
able or  even  better  than  reasonable  in 
the  Biscavne  National  Monument.  That 
mere  approval  in  writing  by  the  two  com- 
mittees of  such  request  would  enable  that 
amount  to  be  contracted  for  in  fiscal 

1970. 

Mr  BIBLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
And  if  we  receive  a  request  and  it  gets 
the  approval  of  both  the  House  Interior 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  and  the 
Senate  Interior  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, it  would  mean  then  that  the  con- 
tract authority  may  be  liquidated  in 
fi.scal  year  1971. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  am  very  happy  over 
this  direction  that  has  been  taken  by  the 
committee. 

The  Senate  was  apprehensive  last  year 
when  the  project  was  authorized,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  remembers,  as  to 
the  price  that  might  be  involved  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  islands  that  are  in- 
volved as  portions  of  that  Biscayne  Na- 
tional Monument. 

Mv   information   now   is   that   better 
luck"  has  been  had  by  the  Park  Service 
in  its  negotiations  for  acquisition  of  pri- 
vate lands  than  had  been  anticipated. 
In  the  course  of  action  making  available 
$5  miUion  this  year  in  cash  and  a  con- 
tracting   account   of    $3,150,000    in    the 
event  good  purchases  can  be  worked  out. 
in  the  joint  wisdom  of  the  Park  Sernce 
and   two   committees,   the   Senate   and 
House  committees,  the  bill  has  left  avail- 
able an  overall  sum  of  $8,150,000.  at  the 
most,  for  the  Park  Service  to  work  with 
this  year. 

Mr  BIBLE.  I  would  think  it  would  put 
the  Senator  from  Florida  in  a  very  ad- 
vantageous position  insofar  as  the  Bis- 
cayne National  Monument  is  concerned 
if  all  these  eventualities  come  about,  and 
this  would  certainly  be  a  high  percentage 
of  acquisition  costs  as  compared  with 
other  parks  and  national  seashores  and 
national  monuments  we  have  created. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  certainly  think  so, 
too  Mr.  President.  And  I  think  this  is 
highly  desirable,  because  the  value  of 
lands  in  the  immediate  Miami  area  con- 
tinues to  escalate  at  such  a  rate  that  I 
think  the  sooner  we  can  get  this  pur- 
chase completed,  the  more  advantageous 
it  woiUd  be  to  the  Nation 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 


his  leadership   and   his   committee   for 
their  understanding  of  this  situation. 

Mr  BIBLE.  The  only  additional  com- 
ment I  would  make  is  that  the  land  ac- 
celeration and  increase  in  value  in  Flor- 
ida is  no  different  from  that  in  practi- 
cally everv  other  State  where  we  acquire 
parks  and  national  seashores.  The  in- 
crease has  been  tremendous,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  find  a  sound,  businesslike 
way  to  meet  the  increased  cost. 

Mr  HOLL/.ND.  That  certainly  is  true 
in  our  area.  Of  course,  the  Senator  un- 
derstands that  everj-  bit  of  the  island 
areas  constituting  all  the  land  areas  in 
the  Biscayne  National  Monument  is 
water  frontage,  either  on  the  Atlantic  or 
on  Bav  Biscavne.  That  makes  it  peculiar- 
ly des'irable  to  acquire  these  islands  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

I  thank  mv  distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

West  Virginia.  .     ,,     „      ; 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  commend  the  Senator  'or  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  hear- 
ings and  managed  this  bill  on  the  floor. 
He  has  acted  with  his  usual  diligence, 
thoroughness,  and  fairness,  and  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  fine 
way  in  which  he  has  conducted  the  ac- 
tion on  the  bill  and  for  the  good  work  he 
has  done.  I  think  the  Senate  is  indebted 
to  him  for  it. 

Mr  BIBLE  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  He  is 
a  helpful  member  of  the  subcommittee. 
We  are  simply  working  together  to  bring 
forth  a  realistic  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield.  f 

Mr   STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  fel- 
low member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. I  have  been  verj-   favorably 
impressed  as  well  as  pleased  with  the  way 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  handled 
this  bill  It  is  a  highly  important  bill,  but 
it  is  not  at  all  easy  to  handle.  Over  the 
years    the   Senator   from   Nevada   has 
gained   a   very   fine   knowledge   of    the 
matter,  and  it  all  has  come  to  fruition 
now  since  he  is  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee  I  commend  him  highly.  I  wish  I 
were  a  member  of  this  subcommittee,  so 
that  I  could  work  with  him. 

Mr  BIBLE.  We  will  be  happy  to  wel- 
come the  Senator  from  Mississippi  any 
time  he  wishes  to  leave  any  of  the  sub- 
committees of  which  he  is  a  member 

I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the 
Senator. 

Mr  HARRIS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      'Mr. 
Cranston   in   the   chair-,   The   Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  m  prepa- 
ration for  amendments  that  will  be  of- 
fered m  regard  to  items  in  the  bill  hav- 
ing  to  do  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, and  particularly  referring  to  page 
5  of  the  report  under  the  heading  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  Services,'  I  ^^^^h  to 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  some  questions  to  clear  up  m 
my  mind  the  cuts  which  have  been  made. 
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Mr.  BIBLE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  notice 
that  in  the  Education  and  Welfare  serv- 
ices available  for  Indians  in  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  AfTairs,  the  committee  recom- 
mends an  appropriation  which  is  some- 
thing over  $2  million  less  than  the  House 
allowed  and  about  $10.5  million  under  the 
budget  estimate.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  is  correct.  The 
Senator  is  reading  the  figures  correctly. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  notice  that  of  that 
amount,  there  is  a  decrease  of  $2.3  mil- 
lion from  the  administration  budget  re- 
quest for  kindergartens  in  the  public 
schools  for  American  Indian  children. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
could  state  why  the  committee  decided 
that  that  was  a  good  place  to  cut  the 
budget. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  wish  to  preface  my  re- 
marks by  saying  first  that  insofar  as 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  total  is 
concerned,  the  amount  whicn  we  ap- 
proved was  greater  than  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  by   some   $28   million. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  committee 
that  thVreasons  which  were  given,  that 
are  detailed  on  page  6.  were  reasons  that 
did  not  cripple  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs;  that  it  had  suflQcient  funds  to 
do  its  work  at  the  present  time. 

Now,  specifically  on  the  problem  of  the 
kindergartens  and  the  reduction  of  $2.3 
million,  that  was  basically  a  House  re- 
duction. That  reduction  was  requested  by 
the  House.  It  was  done  so,  as  the  report 
indicates,  and  as  has  been  said  before, 
for  the  reason  it  was  essentially,  if  not 
entirely,  a  new  program.  This  deals  only 


with  additional  assistance  to  non-Federal 
schools. 

The  committee  did  recommend  in  its 
bill  $4  million  for  59  kindergarten  class- 
rooms in  the  Indian  schools.  An  appeal 
was  made  from  the  $2.3  million  disal- 
lowed by  the  House.  In  my  judgment  it 
was  a  very  weak  appeal.  We  did  not  have 
furnished  to  us  the  figures  telling  us 
where  these  kindergartens  would  go  in 
the  public  schools.  The  Senator  must 
bear  in  mind  the  amount  appropriated  to 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  total 
something  like  $260  million;  and.  in  ad- 
dition, and  part  of  the  reason  for  our 
action  is  that  there  comes  from  other 
sources  and  other  agencies  and  other  de- 
partments something  in  the  range  of  $235 
million  for  these  allied  services.  In  other 
words,  the  public  schools,  through  the 
elementary  school  funds  made  available, 
do  secure  funds  for  their  public  schools. 

These  are  substantial  amounts  of 
money.  Indian  students  are  entitled  to 
adequate  kindergartens  the  same  as 
other  students. 

It  was  for  those  reasons,  based  pri- 
marily on  a  poor  justification,  that  this 
item  was  not  allowed.  We  concurred  with 
the  House  action. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  excerpt  from 
page  232  of  the  hearings  which  shows  the 
proposed  expenditure  of  these  kinder- 
garten funds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


1970 


Area 


State 


Estimated 
units 


Estimated 
amount'    Location 


Alwrdeen. 


Albuquerque. 

Anadarko 

Billings 


Juneau 

Minneapolis. 


Nebraska 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

(^  lor  ado 

Kansas 

Montana 


Muskogee. 


Navaio.. 
Phoenix. 


Alaska 

Minnesota. 

Wisconsin. 

lo*a    

Oklahoma. 


New  Mexico 

Arizona 


Portland. 


Nevada. 
Idaho... 


2 
1 
8 

4 
8 

1 

1 

21 


14 
16 


Washington. 


J48,  000 
110.000 
115.000 

25.  ODD 

30. 000 

200,  000 

115,000 
110.000 

15.000 

15,  000 

475.  000 


332. 000 
410.  000 


60,000 
150,000 

90, 000 


Macy.  Winikebago,  Niobrara. 

Parshall,  Dunseith.  New  Town.  Saint  John. 

Todd  County  (3),  Sisselon,  Wagner,  Waubay,  Wakpalpala,  White 

River. 
Cortez,  Ignacio. 
Powhattan  (including  Mayett). 
Hardin,  Lodgegrass,  Hays  Lodge  Pole,  Havre,  Wolf  Point,  Arlee, 

Brockton.  Lame  Deer. 
Kenai  Borough,  Kodiak  Peninsula,  Egegik,  Nondalton. 
Red  Lake  (2),  Cass  Lake.  Pine  Point,  White  Earth,  Vineland, 

Nett  Lake,  Naytahwaush. 
Hayward. 
Tama. 
Clinton.    Hobart,   Apache,   Carnegie,   Anadarko,   Cache,   Whit* 

Eagle.  Vian,  Jay,  Salina.  Locust  Grove,  Wright  City,  Talihma, 

Broken  Bow,  Idabel,  Tahlequah,  Bowlegs,  Bell,  Greasy,  Oaks 

Mission,  Sallisaw. 
Kirkland.  Shiprock,  Cuba,  Thoreau,  Crownpoint,  Tohatchi.  Los 

Lunas,  Tularosa,  Espanola,  Dulce,  Jemez  Springs,  Bernailito, 

Zuni,  Ra*iah. 
Window  Rock  (2),  Puerco,  Maricopa,  Keams  Canyon.  White  River, 

Canada,  Chinle,  Tuba  City,  Pima.  Fort  Thomas,  Indian  Wells 

San  Carlos,  Parker,  Kayenta,  Sanders. 
Fort  McDermilt,  Schurz  l^ixon.  Owyhee. 
Lapwai,  Bllcklool  (2),  Pocatello,  Worley  and  Plummer,  American 

Falls. 
Nespelem.    Marysville,   Ferndale,    Mount   Adams,   Toppenish, 

Wapato. 


Total. 


107      2, 300,  000 


'  Amounts  are  subject  to  adiustment  when  contracts  are  negotiated. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  to  the  distinguished  Senator  that 
while  a  large  portion  of  the  funds  were 
to  be  spent  in  Oklahoma,  that  is  not  by 
any  means  my  total  interest.  As  the 
hearings  brought  out,  last  year  under 
this  program  a  total  of  only  1,800  Amer- 
ican Indian  children  were  served,  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Does  not  the  Senator 
feel  tliat  tliere  are,  surely,  a  great  many 
more  American  Indian  young  people  in 
the  country — I  kjiow  there  are  in  my 
State — who  could  be  served  and  who 
should  be  served  by  a  Government  which 
is  interested  in  the  American  Indian 
young  people  and  wants  them  to  have 
the  kind  of  opportunity  that  every  other 
child  in  America  has;  but  that  they  will 


not  get  that  opportunity  unless  we  are 
willing  sufBciently  to  fund  this  kind  of 
program?  Does  not  the  Senator  feel 
that  1.800  children  served  by  this  pro- 
gram is  not  enough? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  must  bear  in 
mind  that  in  the  eight  States  which  now 
have  those  kindergartens  as  shown  on 
page  232,  there  were  1,800  students  in 
fiscal  year  1969.  But  we  have  not  had  the 
facts  tliat  would  justify  us  in  believing 
that  this  program  should  be  increased 
further  at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  know,  of  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  that  the  Oklahoma 
schools  listed  in  tlie  hearings  are.  per- 
haps, with  rare  exceptions,  school  dis- 
tricts which  are  extremely  poor  in  ad 
valorem  assessments  and  taxes  collected. 
Without  these  Federal  funds  there  will 
not  be  any  possibility  for  this  kind  of 
program  with  special  attention  to  these 
American  Indian  young  people.  In  most 
of  the  counties,  many  of  these  young 
people  come  from  poverty  stricken  back- 
grounds, and  they  come  with  special 
problems.  They  will  not  have  an  oppor- 
timity  to  get  this  kind  of  education  un- 
less the  Fedei-al  Government  is  willing 
to  make  this  extra  contribution — an  ex- 
tremely small  one,  it  seems  to  me — for 
this  purpose. 

But  I  move  on  now  to  another  item. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  At  that  point,  let  me  say 
to  my  good  friend  from  Oklahoma  that 
it  did  not  seem  to  us  the  testimony  given, 
other  than  what  he  has  referred  to,  was 
in  depth  as  to  the  need  throughout  the 
United  States.  Where  does  this  take  us 
and  how  much  is  now  available  under  the 
public  schools  that  could  be  helpful 
there?  I  do  not  know,  in  frankness,  the 
Oklahoma  problem.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  schools  listed  have  money 
available  from  the  elementary  school 
funds.  Ttiat  was  not  developed.  The  ap- 
peal was  a  very  cursory  type  of  appeal 
at  the  time  it  was  made  from  the  House's 
action. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  can  tell  the  Senator 
that  they  do  not,  to  my  knowledge,  have 
the  fimds  in  the  public  schools  involved, 
either  in  Oklahoma  or  in  other  States, 
to  provide  for  these  American  Indian 
young  people,  unless  Congress  provides 
for  them  specially.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
dealing  with  a  group  of  Americans  with 
the  poorest  health,  education,  housing, 
life  expectancy  and  income  statistics  of 
any  minority  in  the  United  States,  that 
the  place  to  cut  is  not  with  that  group. 
And,  if  we  are  going  to  cut  from  that 
group,  tlie  items  to  cut  are  certainly  not 
in  resard  to  pre-sciiool  Indian  children 
or  education.  But.  we  will  argue  that 
when  the  amendments  come  up. 

I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  another 
question.  There  is  a  cut  here  of  $400,000 
tliat  was  cut  from  the  budget  request, 
which  was  to  be  a  part;  of  the  increased 
amount,  $500,000.  for  development  of 
curricula  material. 

It  says,  "for  the  language  arts  area, 
$100,000  is  allowed."  I  take  it  that 
$400,000  for  that  purpose  was  disallowed 
for  the  development  of  curricular  mate- 
rial. I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  might 
say  why  the  committee  decided  to  cut 
that  item,  which  is  a  relatively  small 
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item,  but  seemingly  very  important,  in 
my  mind.  ,^        ^    ^ 

Mr.  BIBLE.  All  of  these  Items,  I  am 
sure,  are  of  great  significance  and  a 
strong  argument  can  be  made  for  many 
of  them.  It  seemed  to  us  that  of  those 
listed,  the  best  case  was  made  in  the  area 
of  the  language  arts. 

I  would  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Oklahoma  that  in  the  years  that  we  have 
had  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  cer- 
tainly thev  have  been  able,  or  should 
have' been  able,  within  their  own  depart- 
ment, to  have  developed  curriculums  ma- 
terials which  are  specifically  oriented  to 
the  needs  of  the  Indian  child,  because 
they  have  been  working  for  them  year 
after  year  after  year.  It  is  for  that  rea- 
son we  put  the  emphasis  on  the  one  that 
we  thought  they  did  need  help  on.  Tliat 
is,  as  the  Senator  says,  the  reason  for 
tlie  language  arts  item. 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  to  the  item  above,  the  one 
we  have  just  discussed.  I  presume  his  re- 
sponse will  be  the  same.  The  $400,000 
there  which  was  cut  would  otherwise 
have  been  available  for  92  special  per- 
sonnel to  improve  the  curriculums  pro- 
gram, 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  my  intention, 
along  with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALE'.  and  also  some  friends 
across  the  aisle,  to  introduce  an  amend- 
ment which  will  restore  the  total  funds 
which  were  cut  back  by  the  committee 
in  the  field  of  Indian  education;  that  is. 
the  areas  which  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  itemizing  now  will  be  included 
in  that  amendment. 

I  am  drawing  that  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  because 
I  think  the  points  he  has  made  are  ex- 
tremely well  taken,  and  extremely  im- 
portant and  useful.  I  would  hope,  as  he 
is  extremely  knowledgeable  and  one  of 
the  most  sensitive  people  in  this  body 
in  terms  of  this  whole  problem,  that  he 
would  be  able  to  add  his  comments  and 
discussion  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Would  the  Senators 
amendment  seek  to  restore  all  the  items 
which  were  cut.  or  only  some? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  my  intention, 
plus  approximately  20  cosponsors,  at  this 
time,  to  restore  the  total  funds  in  the 
area  of  Indian  education. 

I  would  hope,  because  of  the  Senator's 
longstanding  interest,  that  he  would  be 
able,  as  we  begin  on  what  I  think  will  be 
a  somewhat  more  extended  discussion 
and  dialog  about  this  matter,  to  add  his 
voice  in  support.  I  do  not  in  any  way 
want  to  stop  discussion  on  it.  But  it  would 
appear  to  me  that  we  could  further  re- 
view each  item,  and  hopefully  in  some 
detail,  based  upon  the  information  that 
has  been  gathered  by  the  Indian  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee. 

I  just  raise  this,  at  this  point,  so  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  be 
knowledgeable,  as  to  the  way  we  might 
proceed. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  very  grateful  for 
the  comments  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. I  know  of  his  amendment, 
CXV 1671— Part  19 


and  I  take  It  that  I  am  lUted  as  a  oo- 
sponsor  of  it;  la  that  not  correct? 
Mr  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  If  I  may,  I  should  like 
now  to  finish  my  questions,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished  Senator   from   Nevada    <Mr. 
Bible)  will  yield. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I  take  it  the  Senators 
response  in  regard  to  both  $400,000  items 
on  curriculum  would  be  the  same? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  in  general  it  would. 
This  is  a  completely  new  program,  one 
that  the  committee  felt  we  should  move 
into  wntli  extreme  care. 

Again.  I  just  have  to  keep  reemphasiz- 
ing  time  and  time  again  that  we  still  have 
a  tremendous  amount  of  money  in  this 
budget  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  a  very  great  and  substantial  increase 
over  that  of  last  year.  It  is  just  a  ques- 
tion of  the  level  of  the  funding.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  of  the  feeling  that 
it  should  be  funded  at  a  higher  level  than 
the  committee  .saw  fit  to  fund.  I  think 
that  in  general  would  be  the  answer  to 
the  question  posed  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  do 
disagree  with  the  fimding  very  strongly 
and  therefore  will  involve  myself  in  the 
amendments  which  will  be  proposed.  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  about  the  judgment  of 
the  committee  on  tliese  items. 

There  are  others  which  also  concern 
me  very  much.  I  think  that  anybody  who 
takes  a  look  at  the  Indian  schools  of  the 
countiT  will  believe  that  SBOO.OOO  is  a 
pitifully  small  amount  of  money  that  we 
should  spend  additionally  on  improving 
the  curriculum  in  those  schools,  which 
now  is  deficient. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  is  a  great  au- 
thority in  this  field.  He  is  dedicated  to 
helping  tlie  Indians,  as  I  am,  and  as  I 
am  sure  every  member  uf  the  subcom- 
mittee and  of  the  full  commitlce  is.  But 
can  he  indicate  how  many  teachers  there 
are  engaged  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  throughout  the  system? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  not  able  to  respond. 
I  would  think  the  Senator's  aide  with 
him  could  give  him  those  figures. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  do  not  have  the  figure 
in  my  mind.  I  thought  possibly  the  Sen- 
ator might  have  some  figure  in  mind. 
The  point  is  I  know  there  are  many  en- 
gaged in  this  effort.  I  know  in  my  own 
State  of  Nevada  we  have  what  we  think 
is  adequate  staffing.  Tliey  are  dedicated 
servants.  Tliey  work  hard.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  they  cannot  work  out  im- 
provements in  the  curriculum  within 
their  own  staff.  Tliat  is  the  point  I  am 
tr>-ing  to  make.  It  amounts  to  thousands 
of'  teachers.  I  think  they  are  dedicated 
public  ser\'ants. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  not  think  they  can 
do  it  alone  without  this  special  fimding 
they  are  seeking.  I  think  too  much  of  the 
materials — and  that  is  one  of  the  items 
here — of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
schools  have  insufficient  relation  to  the 
lives  of  these  children  and  does  little  to 
help  them  create  in  their  own  minds  the 
self-image  and  self-identity  of  strength 


which  will  allow  them  to  have  a  real 
chance  and  a  real  opportimlty  in  mod- 
em-day American  life.  I  think  the  pres- 
ent curriculum  and  materials  are  defi- 
cient. I  do  not  beUeve  they  will  be  de- 
veloped as  they  should  be  developed  with- 
out this  special  funding.  That  has  not 
been  true  in  the  past. 

I  am  also  deeply  disturbed  by  the  cut 
of  $292,000.  one-half  of  the  amount  re- 
quested, for  the  establishment  of  a  col- 
lege work-study  intern  program.  I  think 
it  is  a  tremendously  important  program. 
I  think  the  amount  requested  for  it  was 
too  little.  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  much 
too  little  with  the  cut  made  here. 

I  am  worried  about  other  items.  I  pick 
out  only  one  more  ac  an  example,  before 
we  get  into  the  consideration  of  amend- 
ments. Tliat  is  the  $300,000  item  for  the 
development  and  establisl.ment  of  In- 
dian boards  of  education.  I  think  in  the 
Indian  policy  of  the  countr>-— to  the  de- 
gree we  have  an  articulate  Indian  pol- 
icy;  and  I  iliink  we  have  never  really 
had  an  articulated   Indian   policy— we 
have  vacillated  back  and  foith  between 
trying  to  make  the  American  Indian  into 
a  middle-class  white  man  and  trying  to 
keep  him  as  a  quaint  and  curious  tourist 
attraction.  We  have  never  articulated  a 
philosophy.  I  think  by  and  large,  in  most 
of    the    schools   of   the   countiy   where 
American  Indian  children  go,  each  year 
when  they  come  to  school,  when  there 
is  a  new  teacher  hired,  there  is  insuffi- 
cient effort  to  orient  that  teacher  to  the 
special  needs  of  those  children.  Nor  has 
there  been  sufficient  attempt  to  orient 
the  materials   to   the   special   needs   of 
those  children. 

I  think  we  have  to  foster  compensatory 
education,  compensatory  housing  and 
health,  and  compensatory  capitalism  in 
the  Indian  communities  of  America,  both 
on  and  off  the  reservation,  both  rural 
and  urban,  wherever  American  Indians 
live.  I  think,  particularly  where  we  have 
American  Indians  going  to  schools  which 
are  funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, we  ought  to  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible education — exemplarj-  education. 
We  have  a  chance  to  do  that  with  a  small 
amount  of  money,  and  we  are  not  doing 
it. 

In  addition  to  the  compensatory  pro- 
grams which  I  have  talked  about.  I 
think  we  also  ought  to  have  an  Indian 
policy  which  is  a  policy  of  individual  self- 
determination  for  American  Indians, 
giving  them  more  control  over  their  own 
lives. 

I  think  greatly  desirable  to  carry  out 
that  kind  of  aim  are  Indian  hospital 
boards  and  Indian  school  boards.  I  think 
that  is  the  best  kind  of  policy.  I  think 
we  should  not  any  longer  only  allow 
American  Indians  to  play  at  making  de- 
cisions in  their  own  lives,  but  really 
should  allow  them  real  power  over  their 
own  Uves.  One  important  way  to  do  it  is 
through  the  establishment  of  Indian 
school  boards. 

Therefore.  I  am  deeply  disturbed  over 
this  S300.000  cut  in  the  item  for  that 
particular  purpose. 

There  are  other  cuts  that  worrj-  me. 
I  do  not  want  to  get  out  of  time,  because 
amendments  will  be  offered,  which  were 
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referred  to  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor.  I  want  to  speak  on  those  at 
the  appropriate  time,  probably. 

But  I  will  just  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that,  once  again,  we 
have  a  report  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, which,  as  I  understand,  was  avail- 
able to  the  Senate  for  the  first  time  this 
morning.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada,  who 
does  an  extremely  outstanding  job  with 
a  very  detailed  and  difficult  set  of  ap- 
propriations which  come  within  the  pur- 
view of  his  jurisdiction.  It  is  a  fault  in 
Senate  procedure  that  this  is  so  often 
true.  It  was  because  I  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  study  the  report  that  I  wanted 
to  ask  these  questions  before  the  amend- 
ments were  taken  up. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  simply  to 
keep  the  Record  straight,  these  reports 
were  available  for  the  use  of  M  Senators 
on  last  Friday  morning.  We  filed  the  re- 
port Thursday  afternoon. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
^•as  the  report  printed  and  available  be- 
fore this  morning  ? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  advised  it  was  avail- 
able on  Friday  morning. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  On  Friday  morning? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Friday  morning. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  apologize  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  for  that  mistake. 
but 

Mr.  BIBLE.  We  are  interested  in  the 
same  cause  and  are  trying  to  arrive  at 
the  same  end  result.  Certainly  we  are 
just  as  interested  in  the  welfare,  school- 
ing, and  improvement  of  the  Indian  as 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  understand  that,  but 
let  me  just  add  that  what  I  had  to  say 
about  the  filing  of  the  report  I  would  say 
anyway,  because  what  we  are  talking 
about  is  still  the  lapse  of  1  legislative 
day.  I  do  not  fault  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  He  is  as  interested 
in  these  matters  as  I  am  or  as  anyone 
else  is.  but  just  as  has  been  true,  time 
after  time,  with  other  appropriation 
bills,  we  have  had  one  legislative  day 
since  the  repoit  was  printed  to  study  the 
matter.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  not  the 
best  way  to  go  about  the  business  of  the 
country.  I  would  think  the  Senate  would 
do  very  well  on  appropriation  matters  to 
have  the  reports  printed  and  have  them 
available  at  least  1  week  before  they  came 
up. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  do  not  know  about  a 
week,  because  that  is  not  what  the  rule 
provides.  Probably  the  rule  should  be 
changed,  if  that  is  what  is  desired.  But 
it  is  true  that  they  were  available  Fri- 
day morning.  In  addition,  it  is  also  tioie 
that  the  House  action  has  been  available 
for  several  months.  So  the  problem  of 
the  cuts  of  $2,300,000  for  kindergartens 
in  public  schools  could  not  have  taken 
anybody  by  surprise.  That  has  been  well 
known.  The  amended  bill  passed  there, 
and  has  come  over  here. 

One  thing  that  concerns  me  just  a 
little  is  that  even  after  the  House  cuts, 
there  was  no  one  who  came  forward  to 
ask  for  restoration  in  a  forceful .  em- 


phatic, and  effective  presentation  such 
as  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  mak- 
ing today.  I  would  have  been  delighted 
to  hear  him  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
he  heard  me  speak  on  this  same  subject 
last  year,  in  the  waning  days  of  the  ses- 
sion. Some  of  these  same  items  were  cut 
in  the  bill  then,  and  I  stood  here  on  the 
floor  protesting  the  cuts,  as  I  am  do- 
ing now.  hoping  that  some  of  them  might 
be  restored. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Yes;  and  the  Senator  did 
it  very  effectively. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Once  again  I  am  making 
the  same  plea. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  delighted  to  have  the 
Senator  do  it.  I  am  just  sorry  I  did  not 
see  the  Senator  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  hoped  I  had  put  the 
Senator  on  .sufficient  notice  last  year  so 
that  he  himself  would  make  it  unneces- 
sary for  me.  a  Senator  who  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  to  come  out  here 
and  try  to  do  again  what  we  had  to  do 
last  year,  on  items  which  it  seems  to  me 
have  a  greater  call  on  our  hearts  than 
almost  any  other  item  which  the  Senate 
considers.  That  is  why  I  feel  so  strongly 
about  it,  and  I  say  again,  very  sincerely 
and  very  strongly,  that  I  am  confident 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  worries  over  these  items  as  much 
or  more  than  any  other  Member  of  this 
body;  but  I  also  have  a  special  respon- 
sibility in  that  regard  as  well,  and  that 
is  why  I  rise  here  today. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  Senator  so  rise.  I  am  sure  we  shall 
hear  from  him  further  before  the  bill  is 
throtigh.  I  am  glad  to  have  him  do  so. 
But  I  want  to  keep  the  Record  straight, 
and  that  is  why  I  say  again  that  this  bill, 
on  the  items  of  education  and  welfare 
services,  still  provides  $26  million  more 
than  last  year.  The  proposed  appropria- 
tion is  15  or  20  percent  higher  than  last 
year,  and  undoubtedly  arguments  can  be 
made  to  increase  it  even  more. 

The  Senator  does  comment  on  the 
amount  for  the  college  work-study  and 
intern  program.  I  agree  with  him:  I 
think  that  is  a  fine  program.  But  I  do  not 
know  that  it  has  to  be  funded  at  the  full 
amotmt.  It  was  our  feeling  that  it  should 
be  funded  at  half  the  amoimt — which 
still  is  not  peanuts;  that  is  $292,000 — to 
use  it  as  a  sort  of  test,  on  a  pilot  plant,  to 
see  how  it  works  out. 

Let  me  assure  the  Senator  that  if  it  is 
shown  to  work  out.  certainly  I  would  be 
first  to  agree  that  the  amount  should  be 
increased. 

These  were  programs,  many  of  them 
completely  new,  that  were  given  to  us 
for  the  first  time.  We  felt  that  it  was 
better  to  take  them  in  small  bites  instead 
of  a  great  big  bite,  and  for  that  reason, 
we  allowed  the  $292,000,  which  still,  at 
this  time,  September  22.  1969.  with  time 
allowed  for  the  matter  to  go  to  confer- 
ence and  then  to  the  White  House  for 
final  action,  would  still  use  up  about  4 
months  of  the  school  year.  So  we  think 
this  Is  an  adequate  fund  for  a  trial  effort 
on  a  new  program. 

The  Senator  comments  on  the  develop- 
ment and  establishment  of  Indian  boards 
of  education.  The  problem  that  worried 


me  there,  frankly,  was  whether  or  not 
we  should  spend  Federal  dollars  to  train 
Indian  parents  to  serve  on  local  school 
boards  and  PTAs.  In  my  State,  they 
serve  on  school  boards,  but  we  do  not  use 
Federal  dollars  to  see  that  they  are 
trained  for  service  on  school  boards. 
They  do  it  because  of  motivation  and 
interest  in  their  children,  just  as  you 
and  I  have  an  interest  in  our  children. 

This  was  a  new  item  which  we  felt 
could  well  be  deferred  until  it  had  been 
examined  more  fully. 

It  is  said  that  by  spending  Federal 
dollars,  they  can  induce  more  and  more 
Indian  people  to  serve  on  school  boards 
of  education,  and  also  to  become  mem- 
bers of  PTAs. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Certainly;  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  This  item,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken — and  the  Senator  can  check 
it — is  not  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
school  boards  in  the  public  schools  or 
getting  Indians  to  serve  on  school  boards 
in  the  public  schools.  I  believe  it  is  to 
train  people  and  to  develop  procedures 
by  which  American  Indians,  for  the  first 
time,  can  run  their  own  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  schools,  where  they  have 
been  allowed  no  prior  experience. 

We  have  gone  through  nearly  100  years 
telling  tliem  how  the  Indian  schools 
ought  to  be  run.  Now  we  should  strongly 
move  toward  permitting  them  to  take 
more  control  over  these  schools  them- 
selves. That  is  a  totally  new  experience 
on  the  reservations,  and  I  do  not  think 
we  can  just  sort  of  pitch  it  out  there  to 
them  and  say:  "Take  over  the  schools." 
without  their  being  provided  a  program 
of  training  for  these  new  powers  and 
responsibilities.  I  believe  that  is  what 
this  item  is,  and  that  is  why  it  was  such 
a  small  item. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  item  that  was  sug- 
gested was  specifically  to  train  and  pre- 
pare Indian  citizens  and  Indian  parents 
to  serve  as  either  school  board  members 
or  on  tJie  PTA.  or  to  otherwise  become 
involved  in  the  activities.  So  we  are 
spending  Federal  dollars  to  have  them 
become  members  of  school  boards.  If  the 
Senate,  in  its  collective  judgment,  thinks 
that  is  a  good  Federal  expenditure.  I  sup- 
pose Senators  will  vote  for  it.  But  it 
seems  to  me  there  would  be  enough  inter- 
est in  the  Indian  community  itself  to  in- 
duce them  to  serve  on  school  boards. 

Our  problem  in  the  State  of  Nevada  is 
just  the  reverse;  we  have  them  all  want- 
ing to  serve  on  school  boards.  Then,  like 
everyone  else,  they  say  the  present  school 
board  should  be  ousted  and  a  new  one 
put  in.  So  they  know  the  ins  and  outs 
of  working  on  school  boards  without 
any  further  training  or  education;  at 
least  they  do  in  my  State,  and  I  do  not 
know  why  we  should  have  to  spend  Fed- 
eral dollars  to  educate  these  people  to 
be  members  of  school  boards.  At  least 
that  occurred  to  me  and  to  the  commit- 
tee at  the  time  the  item  was  disallowed. 

I  recognize  there  can  be  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  how  we  can 
best  help  the  Indians,  what  we  had  best 
do  for  them,  and  where  we  had  best 
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spend  the  money.  I  repeat,  as  I  have 
tried  to  emphasize  so  many  times 
throughout  this  presentation,  that  we 
have  still  brought  before  the  Senate  a 
bill  with  $173  million-plus  for  education 
and  welfare  services. 

Mr  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
iuember  of  the  Migratory  Bud  Conserva- 
tion Commission,  I  compliment  the  com- 
mittee on  increasing  the  appropriation 
'nr  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
C  ommission  from  $5  milUon,  as  allowed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  $7,- 
200  000.  This  is  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ments that  we  can  make.  The  money  wi  1 
be  repaid  as  a  result  of  the  sale  of  duck 

stamps.  ,  ^ 

Todav.  the  Migratory  Bud  Conserva- 
tion Commission  is  buying  the  most  ex- 
pensive land  in  America— waterfront 
land  on  the  seashore  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  lakes  and  rivers.  That  land  is  in- 
creasing in  cost  at  the  highest  rate  of 
any  land  in  this  country.  In  some  cases, 
if  we  are  to  preserve  and  maintain  migra- 
tory bird  areas,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
buy  the  land  right  now. 

So  this  appropriation  of  another  $2,- 
•^fOO  000  will  come  back  many  fold.  It  will 
be  repaid  by  the  sale  of  duck  stamps  in 
the  years  ahead.  It  is  only  a  loan  to  the 
Commission.  We  can  buy  the  land  now 
and  pay  for  it  out  of  duck  stamp  money 
later. 

This  is  a  wise  investment;  $7.5  milUon 
is  about  all  the  Commission  can  wisely 
expend  during  the  year,  but  we  certainly 
can  expend  that  amount  of  money,  and 
I  congratulate  the  committee  on  its  ac- 
tion in  increasing  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
Actually,  all  we  did  here  was  to  continue 
the  funding  of  this  particular  activity— 
which  I  think  is  a  good  activity,  has 
widely  based  support,  and  brings  back 
dollars  into  the  Treasury  in  the  long 
run— at  about  the  past  year's  level.  I 
only  hope  we  can  sustain  the  addition  we 
have  made,  which  is  some  $2,2  million 
more  than  the  House  figure,  when  we  go 
to  conference.  „    ^      ,  ■,, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr.  DoMiNicK) ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  iMr.  Mondalek  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  tMr.  Fannin),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  iMr.  Bellmon),  the 
Senators  from  Alaska  <  Mr.  Stevens  and 
Mr  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Utah  'Mi-. 
Moss  I.  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Ml-.  McGovERN) ,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  »Mr.  Burdick),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana   'Mr.  Metcalf>,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
Senator      from      Massachusetts      iMr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Jordan),   the   Senator   from  CaUfomia 
(Mr.  Cranston)  .  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa  'Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pell>,  the  Senator 
from    Pennsylvania    (Mr.    Scott),    the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  MtxRPHY), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming   (Mr.  Mc- 
Geei.    the    Senator    from    Ohio    (Mr. 


Saxbe)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  ,  the  Senator  from  Texas  'Mr. 
Yarborough),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 

be  read.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Tlie  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Kennedy  >  pro- 
poses an  amendment  reading  as  follows: 
On  page  5.  line  20.  strike  out  - $113.656. 000' ■ 
an<i  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$177,695,000  ' 


Mr,  KENNEDY,  Mr,  President,  for 
more  than  2  years  now  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  has.  in  the  words 
of  the  resolution,  made  an  examination 
and  investigation  and  complete  study  of 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  education 
of  Indian  children. 

The  work  of  the  subcommittee  has 
been  under  the  direction  of  three  suc- 
cessive chaii-men.  Senator  Robert  F, 
Kennedy,  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  and 
myself. 

The  subcommittee  expects  to  make  a 
report  by  the  end  of  next  month.  We 
have  not  yet  completed  our  deliberations 
or  work.  However,  we  are  far  enough 
along  to  know  that  the  Government  com- 
mitment to  give  effective  education  for 
American  Indian  children  has  not  only 
proved  to  be  a  hollow  promise,  but  is  a 
national  failure  of  major  proportions. 

There  are  two  principal  reasons  for 
this  failure.  The  first  is  the  chronic  re- 
fusal of  the  Federal  Government  to  meet 
its  sweeping  commitment  with  cold  cash. 
The  second  is  the  lack  of  sensitivity  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the 
uniqueness  of  the  Indian  education 
problems. 

Otu-  subcommittee  will  treat  this  sec- 
ond reason  for  national  failure  in  some 
detail  in  its  report.  The  Congress  and 
the  administration  will  then  have  an  op- 
portunity to  act  to  eliminate  the 
insensitivities. 

The  first  reason  for  our  failure — a 
chronic  lack  of  funds— is  now  pending 
before  the  Senate. 

The  administration  requested  $112.9 
miUion  for  fiscal  year  1970  for  Indian 
educational  assistance.  This  figure  is  far 
too  low,  but  it  does  reflect  the  fiscal 
stringencies  we  have  to  live  with.  Yet, 
the  House  has  cut  this  amount  by  $2.3 
million,  and  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  recommends  a  further  cut  of 
$2.3  million,  for  a  total  cut  in  the  Indian 
education  budget  request  of  .<;ome  $4,6 

million. 

The  amendment  I  offer  to  the  pending 
bill  would  restore  this  amoimt.  If  these 
funds  are  restored,  then  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  would  not  be  forced  to 
eliminate  necessary  programs. 

The  Senate  committee  proposed  the 
following  decreases  in  the  budget 
request : 

Kindergarten  in  public  schools,   $2.3 

million. 

Development  and  establishment  of 
Indian  school  boards,  $300,000. 

A  part  of  the  increased  amount — 
$500,000 — for  development  of  curriculum 
materials— for  the  language  arts  area, 
$100,000  is  allowed— $400,000. 


Four  scholarship  ofiBcers.  $45,000. 
Ninety-two  special  personnel  to  im- 
prove curriculum  program.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  remaining 
$300,000  proposed  for  this  purpose  be 
utilized  for  additional  dormitorj-  person- 
nel, $400,000, 

One-hall  of  the  amount  requested  for 
establishment  of  a  college  work-study 
intern  program:  funding  recommended 
for  32  teachers,  $292,000. 

Mr  BIBLE,  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  i 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  yield.  I 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
sure  I  heard  that  statement.  Does  the 
Senator  provide  for  restoring  the  full 
amount  of  $292,000? 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  KENNEDY,  This  is  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  college  work-study  Intern 
program.  And  there  would  be  $300,000 
to  initiate  a  system  for  research  and 
evaluation  of  Indian  education.  That 
adds  up  to  a  total  of  54.037,000.  Yet,  as 
I  understand  on  page  6  of  the  committee 
report,  the  amount  indicated  as  the 
reduction  for  Indian  education  comes  to 
$4,600,042, 

In  reviewing  the  matter  and  trying  to 
prepare  our  amendment  to  restore  those 
funds  which  had  been  cut  from  Indian 
education,  it  was  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  exactly  where  the  difference 
between  the  $4,037,000.  the  items  I  have 
indicated,  and  the  54.600,000,  the  figures 
indicated  in  the  repoit  come  from, 

Mr.  BIBLE.  We  have  attempted  to 
add  them  up  here,  I  cannot  immediately 
give  an  explanation  as  to  the  difference. 
However,  we  will  continue  to  work  on 
the  figures  as  the  Senator  is  speaking, 
and  perhaps  we  can  reconcile  them.  They 
seem  to  be  fairly  close. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
dicate at  this  point  that  the  amendment 
which  I  offer  and  which  Is  cosponsored 
by  the  Senators  whose  names  I  men- 
tioned, includes  the  items  I  have  just 
eniunerated.  The  amount  is  $4.03.. 000, 
although  the  figures  used  in  the  commit- 
tee report  add  up  to  a  different  figure, 

I  want  the  Senator  from  Nevada  to 
understand  the  purport  of  the  amend- 
ment at  the  beginning. 

Mr,  BIBLE,  I  understand  the  pur- 
port of  the  amendment.  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  difference  between  the  two  fig- 
ures. However,  we  Nnll  attempt  to  recon- 
cile them  now. 

Mr  KENNEDY,  Mr,  President,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  discussed  in 
some  detaU,  at  least  in  the  discussion 
earner  today,  the  reluctance  of  the  com- 
mittee to  move  into  some  of  these  areas 
which  I  have  earUer  outlined. 

As  we  know,  the  request  for  S2.300.000 
for  kindergartens  in  pubUc  schools 
would  be  a  program  to  permit  supplying 
funds  to  those  school  districts  that  are 
primarily  poor  mral  school  districts. 

Attempting  to  provide  this  kind  of 
training  and  the  introduction  of  lan- 
guage arts,  is  a  program  which  we  feel 
IS  extremely  important. 

With  respect  to  the  $300,000  figure  for 
the  development  and  establishment  of 
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Indian  school  boards,  one  of  the  things 
which  we  have  seen  in  the  course  of  the 
hearings  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Indian  Education  Is  that  advisory  school 
boards  have  been  established  in  many 
BIA  schools.  There  is  wide  fluctuation 
as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  respective 
school  boards.  However,  nowhere  were 
we  able  to  find  school  boards  meeting  in 
the  more  traditional  sense  and  attempt- 
ing to  draft  budgets  and  develop  cur- 
ricula and  move  into  the  hlrinar  and  fir- 
ing of  various  personnel  and  assume 
what.  I  think,  is  the  basic  and  funda- 
mental responsibility  of  a  school  board. 

With  respect  to  the  item  for  the  de- 
velopment of  curriculum  materials,  In 
an  amount  of  $400,000,  we  have  seen 
some  extraordinary  advances  in  the  de- 
velopment of  curriculum  materials  in 
several  parts  of  the  country.  One  of  the 
most  dramatic  was  at  the  Rough  Rock 
School  in  Arizona. 

The  program  was  stimulated  and 
triggered  through  an  OEO  grant.  Its 
work,  of  course,  still  continues. 

In  the  traveling  of  the  committee 
throughout  the  country,  whether  in  Eski- 
jno  or,'lndian  areas  of  Alaska  or  in  the 
lower  48,  the  committee  was  constantly 
struck  by  the  lack  of  pertinent  and  rele- 
vant material  in  the  Indian  education 
curriculiun. 

I  might  add  at  this  point  that  statistics 
bear  out  the  fact  that  Indian  children 
are  between  2  and  3  years  below  the  level 
of  the  white  students.  And  the  Indian 
child  falls  progressively  behind  the  longer 
he  stays  in  school. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  struck  all  of 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  was 
the  fact  that  they  are  using  curricula 
which  have  httle  relevancy  to  the  educa- 
tional experience  of  the  young  Eskimos 
and  the  Indian  whom  they  are  tiTing  to 
educate. 

I  think  a  classic  example  is  the  Dick 
and  Jane  books  which  are  used  in  many 
of  these  areas.  These  books  contain  prac- 
tically nothing  relevant  to  the  childs 
background  and  environment. 

The  committee  was  struck  by  the  fact 
that  in  those  areas  where  there  had  been 
some  initiative  shown  by  individuals  and 
some  communities,  the  development  of 
curricula  could  make  an  Impact  on  the 
children  themselves  in  their  learning 
process. 

We  think  that  this  item  can  make  a 
significant  difference. 

I  understand  that  the  BIA  divides  the 
country  into  nine  scholarship  areas.  Five 
areas  have  scholarship  officers  at  the 
present  time;  foui-  do  not.  For  example, 
there  is  no  scholarship  office  in  Alaska. 
This  would  present  a  balanced  program 
for  the  yoimg  people  who  are  attempting 
to  continue  their  education  by  going 
to  college. 

The  $400,000  item  for  additional  spe- 
cial personnel  to  improve  the  cuiuiculum 
program  would  provide  for  57  special 
teachers,  those  who  would  be  experts  in 
language  and  language  studies,  and  37 
teacher  aides.  One  of  the  things  that  we 
have  been  stioick  by  in  the  i-eview  of  the 
total  picture  is  the  almost  complete  lack 
of  any  kind  of  teachers'  aides  in  the  In- 
dian education  program.  There  are  some, 
but  they  are  rare;  we  have  found  that 


when  the  teachers  aides  as  well  as  the 
teachers  aie  Indian  or  native,  this  is 
beneficial  to  the  Indian  child. 

This  budget  cut  would  damage  what 
progress  might  be  made  In  those  areas. 
The  5292,000  item  would  remove  half 
the  amotmt  requested  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  college  work-study  intern  pro- 
gram. One  of  the  things  that  has  struck 
the  members  of  the  committee  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  very  few  teachers  who 
are  Indians  or  natives.  What  they  hope 
for  in  this  program  would  be  to  provide 
a  work-study  intei-n  prog.am  so  that  the 
interns,  juniors  and  seniors,  in  college 
would  be  able  to  receive  such  teacher 
training,  with  the  clear  understanding 
that,  similar  to  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  they  would  be  under  fur- 
ther obligation  to  continue  in  this  field 
as  a  teacher,  or  otherwise  restore  to  the 
Government  the  credit  which  had  been 
extended  to  them  for  the  continuation  of 
their  education. 

Finally,  as  to  the  $300,000  for  initia- 
tion of  a  system  for  research  and  evalu- 
ation of  Indian  education  program,  quite 
clearly  the  BIA  does  not  have  the  tech- 
nical skills  nor  the  professional  person- 
nel to  conduct  a  research  program.  In- 
dian education  is  a  complex  field  and  has 
suffered  some  grave  failures.  Certainly 
research  is  necessaiT  to  better  imder- 
stand  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
ongoing  programs. 

These,  briefly,  are  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  amendment  we  have  offered. 
We  feel  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  the  BIA  to  have  within  its  general 
operating  budget  sufficient  funds  to  draw- 
off  and  to  be  expended  in  any  of  these 
programs.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
response  that  they  have  a  vei-y  extensive 
budget  and  that,  therefore,  if  these  mat- 
tei's  do  have  a  priority  for  the  BIA,  the 
funds  should  be  made  available  from  a 
general  operating  budget. 

We  know  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  reviews  this  with  a  very 
careful  eye,  and  we  commend  it  for  what 
it  has  done  in  the  field  of  Indian  health. 
Nonetheless.  Mr.  President,  we  feel  that 
it  has  cut  back  in  an  area  which  is  of 
considerable  importance. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  who  serve  on  the 
committee  realize  that  resources  in  and 
of  themselves,  and  the  availability  of  re- 
sources, are  not  the  complete  answer  in 
terras  of  providing  a  balanced,  quality, 
educational  experience  for  the  young  In- 
dians of  this  country.  We  are  convinced 
that  we  have  to  take  a  close  and  hard 
look  at  the  whole  structui^e  of  Indian 
education. 

I  certainly  hope  that  when  the  com- 
mittee makes  its  report,  which  will  be  at 
the  end  of  October,  we  will  be  able  to 
make  some  worthwhile  and  useful  sug- 
gestions in  those  areas. 

Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
are  uniform  in  cosponsoring  this  amend- 
ment. We  feel  that  it  has  significance  and 
importance,  and  we  hope  it  will  receive 
favorable  consideration. 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
that  the  amendment  is  quite  important 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Alaska.  I  know 


that  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  was  in  our  State  and 
made  a  thoiough  investigation  of  this 
matter.  It  is  extremely  important,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  amendment  seeks  to  re- 
store S2.3  million  in  the  kindergarten 
progi-am  for  public  schools.  I  have  no 
knowledge  why  this  amount  was  deleted 
by  the  committee,  but  I  think  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  areas  in  which  we 
could  woi'k. 

In  our  State,  only  8  percent  of  the 
native  students  who  start  school  actu- 
ally graduate  from  high  school,  and  we 
feel  that  the  real  reason  is  that  they  do 
not  have  the  start  early  enough  in  life 
so  that  they  can  compete  and  can  suc- 
ceed in  the  educational  process  we  have 
established. 

I  believe  that  the  total  amotuit  that 
was  requested,  as  I  undei'stand  the 
amendment  which  my  colleague  from 
Alaska  and  I  have  cosponsored  with  the 
Senator  from  Mas.sachusetts,  is  the 
amount  that  was  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. I  think  a  great  portion  of 
this  money  was  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration because  of  the  work  that  has 
been  done  by  this  special  committee  on 
Indian  education.  I  hope  it  will  be  re- 
stored, and  I  would  be  vei-y  pleased  to  see 
the  full  amount  I'estored,  for  many 
reasons  that  affect  our  State,  although 
we  are  not  the  major  recipient. 

For  example,  only  four  of  the  107 
classrooms  for  kindergarten  will  be  in 
our  State,  but  they  are  in  very  poor 
areas.  They  are  in  areas  where,  if  we  can 
start  this  program  and  demonstrate  that 
it  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  young 
native  children  who  are  going  to  public 
schools,  they  will  start  off  in  public 
schools  moi'e  on  a  par  with  the  non- 
natives  and  have  a  better  chance  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  educational  process. 

So  I  urge  ttie  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 

cop  Viijcpt  t  c 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Indian  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee.  I  am  happy  to  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  in 
offering  this  amendment. 

Our  subcommittee  has  been  engaged 
in  discussing  the  educational  problems 
of  the  Indians  for  over  2  years.  Frankly, 
there  is  some  disenchantment  among  the 
members  with  the  present  systems  of  In- 
dian education,  particularly  with  some 
of  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

President  Nixon's  budget  request  of 
S2.3  million  to  supplement  State  funds 
covering  kindeigartens  for  Indian  chil- 
dren in  public  schools  was  dropped  by 
the  committee.  While  we  arc  working  on 
the  effort  to  try  to  integrate  the  various 
.segments  of  our  society,  one  of  the  things 
we  should  definitely  be  supporting  is  this 
type  of  activity  and  assistance  to  Indians 
who  are  participating  in  the  public  school 
system.  It  seems  to  me  wrong  for  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  cut  it  out. 
especially  without  any  more  explanation 
than  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  the  hear- 
ing record. 

There  are  several  items  in  this  amend- 
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ment  which  have  a  good  deal  of  appeal 
to  me— for  example,  the  four  scholarship 
officers  and  the  additional  personnel  to 
improve  the  curriciUum. 

All  of  this  bears  on  the  very  problems 
we  have  been  studying  in  the  subcom- 
mittee and  it  seems  to  me  to  warrant 
the  increase  in  funds  that  our  amend- 
ment would  provide.  I  am  happy  to  co- 
sponsor  the  amendment.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  accept  it  and  that  we  will  re- 
ceive concurrence  from  the  House. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Dole  assumed  the 

rliflir  ^ 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
ioin  the  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
in  supporting  the  pending  amendment  to 
increase  appropriations  for  what  I 
regard  to  be  critical  efforts  to  assist  in 
quality  education  for  the  American  In- 
dian. ^         , , 

Ti-ie  first  part  of  the  amendment  would 
restore  S2.3  million  to  assist  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  kindergartens  in  public 
schools  in  some  16  States.  The  proposal 
would  establish  107  kindergarten  pro- 
grams, eight  of  which  would  be  in  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  locations  of  those  eight 
schools  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Minnesota  Kindirgarten  Locations 

Red  Lake  (2). 
Cass  Lake. 
Pine  Point. 
White  Earth. 
Vineland. 
Nett  Lake. 
Navtahwaush. 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
107  kindergarten  programs  would  serve 
3  200  children  who  live  near  or  on  reser- 
vations. Many  of  these  children  live  in 
exceedingly  poor  areas — areas  which  are 
imable  to  provide  kindergarten  programs 
in  their  public  schools. 

Most    Indian    children    today    enter 
school  without  the  backgrounds  and  ex- 
periences of  non-Indians.   One-half   to 
two-thirds    of    Indian    children    enter 
school  with  little  or  no  command  of  Eng- 
lish. It  is  not  generally  known,  but  there 
are  more  than  300  Indian  languages  in 
this  countrv  today.  Thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  Indian  children  attend  public 
schools.  The  first  experience  they  have 
is  utterly  disastrous,  as  they  face  teach- 
ers not  of  their  backgroiuid.  not  of  their 
culture,  not   of   their  language.  This  is 
human  disaster,  and  that  is  why  the  re- 
sults of  this  system  can  only  be  described 
as  disastrous  providing  kindergarten  pro- 
grams would  help  correct  this  monstrous 
wrong.  Such  programs  would  acquaint 
Indian  children  with  experiences  of  the 
dominaiit     society— experiences     which 
they  have  never  known  because  of  geo- 
graphic isolation  and  economic  depriva- 
tion. 

They  would  provide  additional  time  for 
Indian  children  to  develop  skills.  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  one  of  the  most  dy- 
namic new  fields  available  to  American 
education  to  help  umavel  the  problem  as 
to  why  some  children  are  able  to  achieve 


in  school  and  others  are  not  Is 
fotmd  in  early  childhood  efforts. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  President 
emphasizes  the  first  5  years  of  life,  and 
that  every  advanced  educational  school 
in  this  country  begins  to  concentrate  on 
this  period.  Certainly,  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide a  kindergarten  system  to  these  chil- 
dren is  long  overdue. 

Many  public  schools  are  not  able  to 
provide  kindergartens  for  Indians 
though,  due  to  the  presence  of  large 
areas  of  nontaxable  land,  such  as  In- 
dian reservations.  They  do  not  have  the 
funds  from  taxation  to  finance  such  pro- 
grams. It  is  up  to  us  to  see  that  children 
living  in  such  situations  are  not  ne- 
glected. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  proposed  res- 
toration amendment  would  provide  a 
modest  amount  of  money  to  assist  in  the 
training  of  Indians  t^  assume  control  of 
their  own  school  systems. 

Nearly  2  vears  ago  the  President  di- 
rected the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
turn  BIA  schools  over  to  locally  elected 
.school  boards.  The  public  policy  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  some  years 
lias  been  to  turn  BIA  schools  over  to  local 
controls.  But  this  has  not  occurred.  There 
arc  only  two  school  systems  in  the  coun- 
try operated  by  the  BIA  in  which  there  is 
anv  local  control.  One  is  so  controlled  be- 
cause of  the  existence  of  the  OEO  and 
the  other  was  the  first  school  to  have 
some  local  control.  Thus,  even  though 
the  policy  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
has  been  to  establish  local  control  and 
dulv-elected  school  boards,  the  education 
of  one-third  of  the  Indians  in  this  coun- 
try continues  to  be  controlled  by  a  civil 
service  bureaucracy  over  which  the  par- 
ents of  the  children  being  educated  have 
no  control  whatsoever. 

The  insensitivities  built  into  that  sys- 
tem encompass  one  of  the  national  dis- 
graces in  our  history.  If  we  are  going  to 
solve  that  problem  we  must  have  money. 
This  is  desperately  needed.  The  amount 
of  S300.000  is  a  modest  amount. 

Another  budget  item  which  requires 
restoration  is  S400.000  for  the  develop- 
ment of  curriculum  materials. 

There  is  a  great  need  in  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  schools  for  materials  specif- 
ically oriented  to  the  special  needs  of 
Indian  students.  Many  of  these  students 
enter  school  with  little  or  no  command 
of  the  English  language,  yet  there  is  a 
conspicuous  lack  of  materials  relating  to 
teaching  English  as  a  second  language. 
They  must  use  social  studies  materials 
which  do  not  adequately  portray  the  role 
of  the  American  Indian  in  American  so- 
ciety. Many  of  their  textbooks  emphasize 
experiences  of  the  dominant  culture- 
experiences  with  which  many  young  In- 
dian children  are  unable  to  relate.  There 
just  is  not  any  widespread  use  of  mate- 
rials containing  images  and  experiences 
with  which  Indians  are  familiar. 

As  I  understand  this  program,  it  would 
provide  S250.000  for  development  of  so- 
cial studies  materials,  $100,000  for  early 
childhood  materials,  and  $50,000  for  de- 
veloping materials  in  the  cultural  arts. 
These  are  all  areas  in  which  Indian- 
oriented  materials  are  essential,  both  be- 
cause of  their  value  in  facilitating  edu- 


cation and  their  value  in  developing  a 
sense  of  pride  and  identity.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee kept  the  $100,000  item  for  devel- 
oping curriculum  in  the  language  arts 
area. 

Another  program  which  I  believe  de- 
serves restoration  in  the  BIA  budget  is 
the  $292,000  for  college  work-study  in- 
terns. ^„  . 

One  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
biggest    problems    is    attracting    good 
teachers — teachers  who  are  familiar  with 
the  special  needs  of  Indian  students  and 
know  how  to  administer  to  tlwse  needs. 
This  means  that  the  teacher  of  Indian 
students  must  be  knowledgeable  in  In- 
dian culture,  values,  and  history.  This 
program  provides  for  just  such  a  teacher. 
It  takes  third-year  college  students  and 
permits  them  to  spend  half  days  in  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  schools  and  half 
davs  working   on   their  college  course- 
work.  In  the  2-year  program  the  students 
receive  extensive  backgrounding  in  In- 
dian culture,  values,   and  history,  and 
they  end  up  doing  their  practice  teaching 
in  BIA  schools.  An  important  part  of  this 
program  is  that  it  gives  preference  to  In- 
dian college  students  as  interns.  This  is 
a  significant  attempt  to  prepare  Indians 
for  teaching  positions  in  Indian  schools — 
a  situation  which  exists  far  too  rarely  at 
the  present.  Hopefully  many  of  these  in- 
terns   will    continue    to    teach    in    BIA 
schools  after  college  graduation. 

Our  history  is  filled  with  examples  of 
on  secondhand  treatment  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian.  If  we  are  to  make  any  prog- 
ress toward  improving  the  lot  of  Indian 
education,  it  is  imperative  that  we  begin 
this  minute  by  restoring  the  S2.3  million 
for  public  school  kindergartens  for  In- 
dians, and  appropriating  the  money 
needed  for  the  special  programs  re- 
quested by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
pending  before  the  Senate  for  considera- 
tion an  amendment  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  other  Senators. 

I   have   consulted   with   the   Senator 
from   South    Dakota,   the   ranking   mi- 
noritv  member  of  the  committee.  I  think 
with  "one  change  that  this  is  an  amend- 
ment on  which  we  can  agree  and  take 
the  differences  to  conference.  There  will 
be  differences,  so  that  there  is  no  mis- 
understanding insofar  as  the  kindergar- 
ten program   in  public  .schools  is  con- 
cerned. ,      ^.„ 
It  is  not  in  the  House  bill  or  the  bill 
reported  by  the  committee,  but  if  this 
amendment  is  agreed  to.  it  would  be  in 
conference.  We  would  have  to  consider 
it  at  the  time  we  go  to  conference.  There 
are  honest  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  exact  level  at  which  this  particular 
amendment  should  be  funded  and  it  may 
be  that  our  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions cut  that  item  too  deeply.  There  is 
still   some  money  in  there.  It  may  be 
funded  at  a  lower  level. 

The  part  which  gave  us  the  greatest 
concern  was  on  the  work-study  program. 
I  indicated  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa that  I  had  no  objection  to  that 
program  as  such  but  I  thought  funding 
it  as  a  new  program— maybe  again  we 
have  cut  that  a  little  too  thin— that  is 
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In  the  H<H»e  bill.  Mranbers  on  the  House 
side  felt  that  was  a  Justified  item. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  it  might  be 
possible  for  him  to  consider  modifying 
the  amendment  so  that  instead  of  adding 
$292,000,  there  simply  be  added  $100,000, 
which  would  mean  the  difference  in  Sen- 
ate and  House  figures  would  be  narrowed 
somewhat  and  we  could  arrive  at  a  figure 
in  conference. 

I  have  misgivings  about  the  pi-ogram; 
not  about  the  intern  program  as  such, 
but  at  this  late  point  when  the  appropri- 
ation bill  is  not  to  be  acted  upon  for  sev- 
eral months  yet,  this  could  be  this  large 
item;  but,  In  any  event,  it  would  be  car- 
ried over  and  would  be  reflected  as  a 
carryover  into  next  year's  program.  At 
that  time,  we  could  find  out  whether  it 
had  performed  as  the  sponsors  believed, 
and  as  obviously  the  Department  be- 
lieved, because  they  are  keen  on  this 
particular  item. 

If  we  could  modify  the  amendment  to 
that  effect,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to 
take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Let  me  express  my 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
.the  (joinmittee.  The  work  study  program 
was  a  pilot  project  this  year,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  among  the  Chicktaw  Indians  in 
Mississippi  and  it  worked  extremely  well 
and  satisfactorily.  We  were  impressed  by 
the  results  of  that  work  and  the  interest 
that  was  taken  by  the  BIA  in  this  area. 
The  recommendations  which  were  made 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  that 
committee  were  reasonable.  I  had  a 
chance  to  talk  with  the  two  prime  spon- 
sors, the  Senator  from  Colorado  <Mr. 
DoMiNicK)  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Moitoale).  They  feel  that 
this  is  a  reasonable  alternative. 

As  I  understand  it,  what  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  requesting  is  that  we 
Change  the  amendment  which  was  earlier 
offered  so  as  to  increase  the  Senate 
figure  by  $3,845,000,  to  now  read 
$177,503,000. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  incoi-porates  the 
reduction 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  modifies  it  downward 
to  that  extent. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  To  that  extent. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  modify  the  amendment  to  reflect 
that  modification. 

The  PFlESIDrNG  OFFICER.  Tile  Chair 
would  advise  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  the  Senator  does  not  need 
unanimous  consent  to  do  that  at  tliis 
stage.  He  has  the  right  to  modify  his 
amendment. 

The  amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
great  interest  in  this  amendment.  I  am 
vei-y  much  satisfied  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  will  accept  it.  I  am  w^onder- 
ing  whether  it  would  strengthen  the  po- 
sition of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  if  we 
had  a  rollcall  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  BIBLE'.  I  think  we  have  adequately 
explored  it  and  developed  a  suflScient  rec- 
ord. We  will  do  our  best  to  sustain  it  in 
conference.  Of  course,  no  one  can  ever 
foresee,  foretell,  or  forecast  exactly  what 
will  happen  in  conference,  but  I  think, 
from  the  items  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, that  we  should  do  very  well. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Well,  Mr.  President, 
one  final  item. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
imderstanding  that  the  action  Just  taken 
to  restore  the  $23  million  for  kinder- 
garten is  in  full;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  is  the  understanding 
of  the  chairman.  That  will  be  in  confer- 
ence with  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  in  thanking  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  for  his  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor 
and  support  the  amendment  of  Senators 
Kennedy  and  Mondale  to  restore  $4.7 
million  to  the  education  budget  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Both  Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator 
MoND.ALE  have  provided  the  Senate  in- 
spired leadership  In  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Education. 
Through  exhaustive  hearings  both  this 
year  and  last,  this  committee  has  given 
us  an  excellent  record  of  the  educational 
needs  of  oiu"  Indian  people  throughout 
the  oo.intry. 

\Ve  in  the  Congress  must  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  only  through  a  first  class 
educational  process  for  the  young  on 
our  reservations  can  we  expect  the 
American  Indian  to  eventually  assume  a 
full  role  in  oiu"  American  society. 

My  own  national  Indian  policy  reso- 
lution. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  34, 
addresses  itself  to  these  needs  and  I  thus 
support  the  present  amendment  whole- 
heartedly. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  6,  1968,  President  of  the  United 
States,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  said: 

For  two  centuries,  the  American  Indian 
has  been  a  symbol  of  the  drama  and  excite- 
ment of  the  earliest  America. 

But  for  two  centuries,  he  has  been  an 
aUen  In  his  own  land. 

The  President  then  set  a  national  goal 
of  bringing  the  Indian  American  into  full 
political  and  economic  citizenship  in 
American  society. 

In  the  field  of  education  he  asked  for 
the  "establishment  of  a  model  commu- 
nity school  system  for  Indians,"  and  "the 
enrollment  of  every  4-  and  5-year-old 
Indian  child  in  a  pre-school  program  by 
1971." 

The  need  for  these  programs,  and  for 
the  exteiision  of  full  citizenship  to  the 
Indian  American,  is  as  great  now  as  on 
the  day  that  the  President  made  his 
statement  to  the  Congress.  In  light  of 
this,  it  is  tragic  that  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  recommends  an  ad- 
ditional $2,342,000  cut  in  the  funds  ap- 
proved by  the  House  for  Indian  educa- 
tion and  welfare. 

Ten  percent  of  American  Indians  over 
age  14  have  had  no  schooling  at  all. 
Nearly  60  percent  have  less  than  an 
eighth-grade  education.  Half  of  our  In- 
dian children  do  not  finish  high  school 
today,  double  the  national  average. 
Many  of  those  Indians  attending  school 
are  plagued  by  language  barriers,  by  iso- 
laticm  in  remote  areas,  and  by  lack  of  a 
tradition  of  academic  achievement. 

Asa  result  of  this,  Indian  literacy  rates 


are  among  the  lowest  in  the  Nation,  the 
unemployment  rate  among  Indians  is 
nearly  40  percent — more  than  10  time.s 
the  national  average,  and  thousands  of 
Indians  who  have  migrated  into  the 
cities  find  themselves  untrained  for  jobs 
and  unprepared  for  urban  life. 

Too  often,  the  Indian  American  of  to- 
day is  homeless;  as  President  Johnson 
said,  "an  alien." 

The  policy  of  Uie  Federal  Government 
concerning  the  Indian  American  has  not 
been  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Indian. 
The  1950  goal  of  "termination"  is  agani 
being  mentioned,  apparently  without  an 
appreciation  or  understanding  of  wiiat 
the  term  implies  or  what  the  Indian  de- 
sires, let  alone  consideration  for  treaty 
obligations  of  our  Government.  "Termi- 
nation," implying  assimilation,  is  not  the 
answer  for  the  Indian  or  for  the  Nation, 
and  pursuit  of  such  a  policy  will  not  ad- 
vance the  interest  of  anyone.  Alvin  M. 
Josephy,  Jr.,  in  his  book,  "The  Indian 
Heritage  of  America,"  discussed  this  is 
sue  and  stated: 

The  history  of  federal-Indi.in  relatioiis, 
since  the  flnal  pacification  of  the  Plains 
Tribes,  reflects  a  self-defeating  zigzag  course 
of  constantly  altering  programs,  all  of  them 
designed  to  lead  to  Indian  assimilation, 
rather  than  to  the  establishment  of  viable 
economic  bases  for  the  growth  of  healUiy. 
self-governing,  self-sustaining  Indian  com- 
munities witliin  the  body  politic  of  tlie 
American  nation. 

A  few  months  ago,  the  Chilocco  Indian 
School  in  Oklahoma  received  national 
publicity.  Hearings  on  the  incidents  were 
subsequently  held  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Indian  Affairs.  While  the  hearing.s 
were  useful  for  some  purposes,  unfortu- 
nately, the  central  issue  of  our  Indian 
school  policy  was  overshadowed  by  other 
issues.  In  a  letter  to  the  then  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  Robert  Bennett, 
I  outlined  important  areas  of  reform 
which  should  be  seriously  considered.  In 
my  letter  I  stressed  the  need  to  allow 
more  participation  by  the  Indian  in  the 
education  of  his  children  and  the  need 
to  improve  the  curriculum.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  letter  to  Commis- 
sioner Bennett  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There   being   no   objection,   the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Apru.  8,  1969. 
Hon.  Robert  Bennett. 
Commissioner ,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  U.S. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington, 

D.O. 
Dear  Bob:  I  am  most  disturbed  by  the 
internal  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs investigation  of  the  Indian  school  at 
Chilocco.  as  it  was  printed  in  the  Concbes- 
siONAi.  Record  at  the  request  of  Senator  Lee 
Metcalf  of  Montana.  This  Is  a  very  serious 
matter  In  my  mind,  justifying  the  suspension 
of  the  Superintendent  and  Principal  of  the 
school,  which  I  understand  has  been  done. 
pending  further  and  more  detailed  li-vestlga- 
tion  by  the  BIA  and  the  FBI.  I  desire  to  have 
copies  of  the  reports  of  these  investigations 
Immediately  upon  their  completion.  There 
is  no  question  this  further  investigation  is 
required  and  that  prompt  action  should  be 
taken  to  make  certain  that  there  is  no  mis- 
treatment of  the  cbUdren  la  this  school  or  in 
any  other  BIA  scbooL 

Further,  Bob,  I  hope  that  this  present  case 
concerning  the  Chilocco  Indian  school  will 
give  Impetus  to  changes  which  I  have  long 
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advocated  In  the  Indian  education  program 
of  the  BIA.  _ 

First,  I  hope  that  at  long  last  you  now 
will  be  able  to  convince  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  President  that  Indian  Educa- 
Uon'ought  to  be  the  best  education  avail- 
able anvwhere  In  America— and  that  it 
therefore,  ought  to  be  funded  f°;the  first 
lime  at  appropriate  levels  It  ought  to  be 
unded  at  levels  which  would  Perm"  the 
highest  quality  personnel  and  curriculum^ 
and  these  schools  ought  to  be  showcases  of 
leading  educational  thought  and  practice. 
Anything  less  is  no  longer  tolerable. 

second.  I  think  it  is  imperative,  as  I  have 
stated  several  times  before,  that  we  stop 
transferr?ng  these  young  Indian  >;lds  clear 
across  the  country  to  strange  "^"^'"'^^  .^.f^ 
communities,  away  from  then  homes,  tribes 
and  familiar  surroundings.  P^°^'^'""  °"f!l^ 
to  be  made  for  the  schooling  of  these  Indian 
young  people  near  their  own  homes 

Third    as  I  have  long  i.nd  strongly  .advo- 
cated, local  school  boards  ought  to  be  set  up 
for  every  Indian  school  ..dministered  by  the 
BIA,    with    the    membership    of    each    board 
made  up  of  people  who  are  ^^^"'^^^^^°^,}^.l 
tribes  represented  in  the  student  body.  This 
will  insure  that  the  school  P^f'^^^^'^lZalntl 
more  relevant  to  the  lives  of  the  students 
and  will  give  Indian  parents  a  g««  "-.^i^g^.f 
of  control  over  the   destinies  of   their   chU- 
dren-a  greater  degree  of  seU-deterinlnation^ 
which  is  absolutely  required  for  all  Indians 
in  this  and  other  aspects  of  their  hves_    In 
line    with    this    requirement,    eacl     schoo 
should  employ  teacher  aides  Irom  the  local 
Indian  communities,  and  the  personnel  aiid 
faculty  of  each  school  ought  to  be  reqtilred 
to  undergo   intensive   training   in  regard   to 
the  background,  history  and  "''ture  of  the 
tribes  with  which  they  will  be  dealing.  This 
kind  of  pride  In  heritage  ought  to  permeate 
the  schdol   philosophy  and  be  a  part  of  its 
curriculum.  ,,  k„. 

Fourth   I  believe  that  we  can  make  i^etter 
use  of  some  of  the  Indian  schools  In  Okla- 
noma  than  we  are  now  making.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  only  141  of  the  1025  students  at- 
tending Chilocco  school  are  from  Oklahoma 
with  the  remainder  from  the  northwest  and 
Alaska.  Only  139  of  the  250  students  attend- 
ing the  Concho  school  are  from  Oklahoma, 
only  52  of  the  206  students  at  the  Fort  Sil 
school   are  from  Oklahoma.   And   only  48  of 
the    307    students    attending    the    Riverside 
school  are  from  Oklahoma.  I  recommend  tliat 
you  immediately  appoint  a  task  force,  involv- 
ing  Indians  in  the  areas  involved  and  local 
and  state  officials,  to  recommend  concerning 
the  better  use  of  these  facilities.  One  or  more 
of    these   schools   might   be   discontinued   as 
boarding  schools,  and  turned  into  vocation- 
al-technical training  schools  or  adjuncts  or 
higher  educational  Institutions,  with  pref- 
erence    for     Indians.     But     Indian     schools 
everywhere  in  the  country  ought  to  be  looked 
at  also  by  another,  national,  task  force,  and 
the  example  of  Jones  Academy  in  Oklahoma, 
run  bv  the  BIA.  where  the  students  live  but 
go   to"  school    m    the   local    public    schools, 
might  be  duplicated  In  other  areas,  thereby 
doing   a   more   humane   and   relevant  job   ot 
caring  for  and  educating  the  Indian  young 
people  they  serve. 

As  I  said  earlier.  I  would  like  to  have  a  full 
report  on  the  Chilocco  situation  at  once,  with 
vour  detailed  statement  as  to  the  actions 
which  are  to  be  taken  there.  I  would  also 
like  to  have  vour  response  to  the  above  sug- 
gestions more  general  in  nature,  but  none- 
theless very  pressing. 
Sincerely  yours. 

FBED  R.  Harris. 

U.S.  Senate. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  cuts 
made  by  the  House  and  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  reflect  ad- 
herence to  old  policies  and  dim  hopes 
for  improvement  in  the  future.  The  big- 


gest cut  of  $2,300,000  is  for  kindergarten 
programs  for  some  107  schools  and 
would  affect  some  3.000  students  Sta- 
tistics reveal  that  between  one-half  and 
two-thirds  of  the  Indian  children  enter 
schools  either  as  non-English  speakers 
or  with  a  very  limited  command  of  the 
English  language.  This  fact,  coupled 
with  the  basic  cultural  differences  be- 
tween the  Indian  and  non-Indian,  make 
it  imperative  that  the  Indian  youth  be 
provided    an    appropriate    kindergarten 

^^NeSher  can  cuts  totaling  $800,000  in 
funds  for  improvement  of  the  curricu- 
lum be  iustified.  When  the  level  of  at- 
tainment of  the  Indian  youth  is  below 
the  national   average   and  the   average 
amount  of  schooling  of  Indian  children 
is   5   vears.   we   must   not   cut.   but   in- 
crease   and    better    our    programs.    Im- 
provement of  the  curriculum  programs, 
development    of    curriculum    materials, 
and  the  initiation  of  a  system  for  re- 
search and  evaluation  of  the  Indian  edu- 
cation   program    are    imperative    if    the 
failures  of  the  present  system  are  to  be 

eliminated.  •.»•„,, 

The  cut  of  $300,000  for  the  initiation 
of  a  svstem  for  research  and  evaluation 
of  Indian  education  programs  suggests 
that  the  present  system  is  adequate.  This 
we  know  is  not  true,  and  we  should  be 
willing  to  make  a  systematic  study  of  the 
problem,  rather  than  proceed  merely  on 
the  hope  that  what  has  not  worked  in 
the  past  will  be  effective  now. 

Important  new  philosophy  is  involved 
in  the  $300,000  item  for  development  and 
establishment  of  Indian  boards  of  edu- 
cation which  was  cut. 

/Vs  I  indicated  earlier  today,  crucial  to 
the  improvement  of  the  present  school 
system  is  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  Indian  must  be  given  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  administration  of  his 

schools.  ,     „^      I  „ 

In  the  late  19th  century  the  Cherokee 
and  Creek  tribes  were  operating   their 
own    schools.    The    accomplishments    of 
those  schools  were  remarkable.  The  level 
of  education  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks 
attained  was  comparable,  and  in  certain 
fields  superior,  to  the  level  of  education 
in  the  surrounding  non-Indian  States. 
Later    the  Federal  Government  consid- 
ered it  necessary  to  close  the  schools  and 
assume  the  responsibility  for  making  the 
decisions  for  these  tribes  and  educating 
their  children.  Rather  than  improve  the 
level  of  education,  this  takeover  did  just 
the  opposite. 

There  are  other  items  which  should  be 
restored.  I  am  particularly  interested,  for 
example,  in  the  full  funding  of  the  com- 
munitv  development  program.  Suffice  it 
to  say  now.  that  I  certainly  urge  approval 
of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  to  restore 
$4  6  million  in  funds  for  the  education 
of  Indian  vouth  of  America.  This  would 
bring  the  appropriation  for  this  vital  ac- 
tivity in  line  with  the  request  of  the 
Nixon  administration. 

The  deplorable  conditions  facing  too 
manv  American  Indians  today  are  a  dis- 
grace to  our  country.  The  American  In- 
dian has  been  suppressed  and  exploited 
to  the  point  where  he  is  now  often 
among  the  most  poverty  stricken  of  our 


country.  Forty  percent  of  American  In- 
dians  are   unemployed— more   than   10 
times  the  national  average— and  many 
more  are  underemployed.  The  average 
rate  of  school  dropouts  is  twice  as  high 
among  Indian  youths  as  the  national 
average— 50  percent  do  not  finish  high 
school.  More  than  60  percent  of  Ameri- 
can Indian  families,  some  50,000.  live  in 
substandard    dwellings,    often    in    huts. 
<;hanties.    and    abandoned    automobiles. 
Seeking  the  American  dream,  thousands 
of  Indians  have  traveled  into  our  cities 
only  to  face  worse  living  conditions  than 
in  rural  areas  and  often  fewer  employ- 
ment opix)rtunities.  P^^-i^aPs^lf^^f  f': 
age    age   of    death   best   symbolizes   his 
plichf  The  American  Indian  dies  aftei 
onlv  44  vears.  while  the  rest  of  us  have 
an  excellent  chance  to  live  20  or  30  years 
bevondthat.  , 

The  special  and  dismal  plight  of  the 
American  Indian  can  be  traced  to  our 
failure  to  make  adequate  provisions  for 
him  in  the  most  important  area  of  Fed- 
eral assistance— education 

The  congress  has  over  and  over  again 
acknowledged   the   importance   of    edu- 
cation to  an  individual  to  prepare  hirn 
for  self-fumUment  and  competition  in 
the    adult    world,    and    we    have    ac- 
knowledged   and   accepted   the   respon- 
sibility of  Government  at  all  levels  to 
help  prepare  our  youth  for  such  fu  - 
fiUment    bv    the    establishment    of    the 
manv  and  various  Federal  education  as- 
sistance   programs    such    as    the    tie- 
mentarv  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Sie  Higher  Education  Act,  the  Vocational 
Education  Act.  and  the  National  Defense 

^^But  somelSw  we  have  failed  to  provide 
the  same  educational  opportunities  for 
the  American  Indian.  The  Question  of 
the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  educa- 
tional   programs    for    Indian    chUdien 
should  be  of  concern  to  our  enti  e  Na- 
tion  We  cannot  hope  to  find  solutions 
to  the  vast  problems  of  our  Indians  un- 
less we  start  at  the  beginning--unless 
we  start  with  the  small  child  and  make 
superior  educational  opportuiiities  avail- 
able to  him  all  the  way  to  adulthood  so 
that  he  can  also  have  equal  opportunity 
for  employment,  a  decent  income,  and 
the  chance  for  a  full  and  rewarding  life 
in  his  own  country. 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  funds  re- 
stored by  this  amendment  will  support 
kindergartens  in  pubhc  schools  serving 
Indian  children.  I  understand  that  this 
program  will  reach  3.000  children  in  107 
schools  In  Wisconsin,  20  children  in  the 
Hayward  area  will  be  ale  to  attend  kin- 
dereaiten. 

X  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  approve 
this  amendment 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  speak  briefly  in  support  of  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered,  to- 
gether with  Senator  Kennedy  and 
others,  to  restore  $4  million  to  this  ap- 
propriations bill  for  Indian  education. 

It  is  only  too  obvious  that  in  the  past 
the  education  of  our  American  Indian 
children  has  been  sadly  neglected,  and 
in  manv  casse  this  has  led  to  tragic  con- 
sequences. Experience  has  shown  us  that 
this  is  an  inexcusable  waste  of  man- 
power and  brainpower,  and  the  Nation 
^n  ill-afford  to  continue  this  situation. 
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It  is  time  that  the  education  of  all  of  our 
Indian  students  must  be  upgraded  rather 
than  further  downgraded. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  It  will,  in- 
deed, require  additional  funds,  and  that 
Is  the  basic  purpose  of  my  amendment. 
While  many  might  suggest  that  the  Na- 
tion cannot  afford  these  additional  funds 
at  the  present  time,  I  suggest  to  you  that 
e-xactly  opposite  is  the  case.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  Nation  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue to  ignore  the  educational  needs  of 
our  American  Indians.  While  the  rather 
modest  amount  proposed  in  the  amend- 
ment will  certainly  not  solve  all  of  the 
educational  ills.  It  will,  I  believe,  be  of 
substantial  benefit.  It  will  provide  the 
training  of  teachers  and  will  provide 
some  badly  needed  kindergarten  facil- 
ities. 

The  merits  of  this  amendment  are 
quite  obvious,  and  I  do  hope  it  will  be  ac- 
cepted and  approved  by  tlie  Senate  to- 
day. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  restoring  these  funds.  I 
do  so  because  of  the  educational  and 
welfare  programs  badly  needed  in 
some -regions  of  the  country — nowhere 
more  ■sir  than  on  Indian  reservations  in 
Arizona  and  throiighout  the  Southwest. 
It  is  a  proven  fact  that  Indians  are  among 
the  Nation's  most  educationally  disad- 
vantaged groups  and  I  have  urged  on  nu- 
merous occasions,  primarily  as  a  result  of 
my  work  on  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Education,  that  Government 
should  underwrite  the  cost  of  making 
more  educational  services  available  to  our 
Indian  population. 

I  am  acutely  aware  of  tlie  need  for  cur- 
tailment of  our  expenditures  and  for  get- 
ting our  financial  house  in  order,  but  the 
need  for  Indian  educational  and  training 
programs  is  so  great  that  I  must  support 
the  request  for  a  restoration  of  these 
fimds.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  area 
which  least  of  all  should  be  the  subject 
of  unnecessary  cuts  in  funds. 

ADDITION.M.    COSPONSORS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough» 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr. 
McCarthy!  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  liave  one 
or  two  points  I  should  like  to  discuss  on 
this  matter.  With  the  distinguislied 
chairman  of  the  committee,  I,  too.  share 
the  reservations  he  expressed  on  some 
of  them,  but  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  go 
along  with  the  compromise  agreement 
which  has  been  worked  out  at  the  new 
figure. 

Before  I  do  this,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  something  about  the  experience  we 
have  had  In  South  Dakota,  and  in  the 
committee  itself,  in  connection  with  the 
whole  program  of  Indian  education. 

Most  of  the  Indians  in  this  country  are 
concentrated  in  about  seven  States,  of 
which  South  DaKota  is  one.  I  think  our 


Indian  population  is  either  the  third  or 
the  fourth  largest  of  any  of  the  Indian 
populfttiona  in  this  country. 

We  have  found  that  the  different  kinds 
of  curricula  which  are  sometimes  under 
discussion,  and  which  probably  will  come 
under  the  purview  of  the  various  appro- 
priations, are  generally  two  in  character: 
namely,  one  school  of  thought  seems  to 
hold  that  the  job  of  Indian  education, 
functioning  under  the  BIA,  is  to  try  to 
educate  them  so  as  they  simply  will  be- 
come better  Indians.  The  other  school  of 
thought  is  that  the  job  of  the  BIA,  and 
those  charged  with  education,  is  to  edu- 
cate Indians  to  become  better  citizens 
with  better  opportunities  to  become  more 
effective  and  more  prosperous  citizens  as 
well. 

I  attach  myself  to  that  second  school 
of  tliought. 

We  have  had  experimentation,  stud- 
ies, and  giiidance  from  people  in  non- 
Indian  areas  as  to  what  is  good  in  the 
educational  activities  of  Indians  for  a 
long  time.  For  a  century  and  a  half  we 
have  been  experimenting  with  different 
theories  of  teaching  Indian  children  In- 
dian dancing,  how  to  make  sandals,  how 
to  engage  in  Indian  crafts  of  all  kinds: 
and  at  the  end  of  the  road,  they  are  .still 
unable  to  get  an  economic  status  be- 
cause they  are  not  equipped  to  serve 
in  the  regular  American  society  of  which 
tliey  are  a  part. 

Thus,  I  look  a  little  askance  at  what 
might  result  from  some  of  the  items 
which  we  are  going  to  adopt  and  take  to 
conference. 

The  $400,000  for  92  special  personnel 
to  improve  curriculum  programs.  For  ex- 
ample. I  wonder  what  is  involved  in  that. 

In  South  Dakota,  we  have  found  that 
by  using  the  regular  State  courses  of 
study,  that  everybody  studies,  whether 
he  is  a  black  man,  a  white  man — an 
Irishman,  a  Noi-wegian,  or  a  German, 
when  he  goes  to  school,  he  studies  the 
State  courses  of  study  so  that  he  is 
equipped  to  function  as  one  fully  pre- 
pared to  take  part  as  an  Ameiican  citi- 
zen in  his  community.  When  he  goes  to 
.school,  he  is  not  diverted  from  master- 
ing a  com-se  of  study  by  extracurricula 
activities  involving  sandal  making,  In- 
dian dancing,  and  other  sideline  activi- 
ties of  that  kind  or  other  special  school 
programs  selected  for  him  because  of 
his  national  background. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  92  special  per- 
sonnel will  do  to  improve  the  curriculum 
progmms:  but  it  seems  to  me  when  we 
provide  fully,  a  completely  integrated 
schood  for  an  Indian  child  to  get  the 
same  teachers  that  the  white  child  gets, 
where  the  Indian  child  studies  the  same 
curricula  as  a  non-Indian  child,  our 
problem  is  primarily  not  in  curriculum 
improvements  but  in  the  early  stages  of 
an  Indian  child's  school  experience. 

The  Headstart  programs  have  done  a 
fine  job  on  the  reservations  to  help  In- 
dian children  get  ready  to  study  in  school, 
and  it  is  also  important  to  give  them 
special  guidance  programs  to  get  them 
ready  for  college.  But  it  weakens  their 
chances  to  go  to  college  if  we  handicap 
tiiem  with  curricula  especially  designed 
for  Indians  while  they  are  in  high  school. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 


to  issue  a  word  of  warning  about  the  92 
special  personnel  who  are  going  to  dream 
up  these  curriculum  proposals. 

The  same  thing  holds  true  of  the  $400.- 
000  item  for  development  curriculum  ma- 
terial, because  the  material,  the  books, 
and  the  accessories  which  we  should  pro- 
vide are  the  same  identical  ones  we  get 
in  the  school  of  a  non-Indian.  The  inte- 
grated school  takes  care  of  both  elements. 
We  provide  that  they  take  the  prescribed 
courses  of  studj*  so  as  to  become  a  fully 
trained  American  citizen.  We  do  not  try 
to  give  them  special  training  because  of 
their  color,  background,  or  previous  cul- 
ture. We  want  them,  at  the  end  of  the 
road,  to  be  an  American  citizen.  We  are 
very  proud  of  the  fact  that  South  Dakota 
has  provided  America  with  its  first  Indian 
Member  of  Congress:  namely.  Repre- 
sentative Ben  Reifel  of  South  Dakota. 
He  is  half  Sioux.  He  was  brought  up 
under  an  educational  system  that  fully 
equipped  him  for  a  life  of  ser^'ice  and 
when  the  time  came  to  nin  for  Congress, 
he  ran  as  an  American  citizen.  He  was 
educated  neither  as  an  Indian  nor  a  non- 
Indian.  He  had  the  same  education  as  the 
rest. 

Thus,  as  I  said.  I  want  to  issue  a  word 
of  warning  for  those  theorists  v.'ho  think 
we  should  have  special  cuniculums  for 
our  Indian  children  different  from  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  citizenry,  or  to  have  some 
special,  cultural  material  which  will  in- 
terfere with  the  work  of  mastering  a  reg- 
ular high  school  education. 

We  have  had  no  difiQculty  whatsoever 
with  the  areas  out  there  in  which  In- 
dians serve  on  school  boards.  They  serve 
on  several  of  these  integrated  educa- 
tional institutions'  school  boards  exactly 
as  a  wlute  man  serves.  They  serve  there 
to  provide  the  full  education  for  a  citizen. 
We  do  not  want  to  start  moving  the  clock 
backward  now,  after  150  years,  to  have 
different  kinds  of  schools  for  Indians 
specially  designed  by  well-meaning  peo- 
ple who  feel  that  if  there  is  someone  of 
a  different  color,  he  ought  to  have  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  school,  different  kinds  of 
materials,  different  kinds  of  school 
boards. 

We  want  the  integration  process  to 
continue  and  not  be  retarded  by  well- 
meaning  experimentation  or  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds  by  people  who 
may  dream  up  some  untried  theories  in 
an  attempt  to  help  our  Indian  citizens. 

There  is  in  the  bill  an  item  of  $300,000 
for  research  and  evaluation  of  the  In- 
dian education  program.  Those  of  us  wlio 
come  from  those  areas,  thore  of  us  wlio 
have  served  on  the  committee,  those  of 
us  familiar  with  Indian  problems  knov.' 
firsthand  that  they  have  been  evaluat- 
ing and  experimenting  and  analyzing 
this  matter  for  more  than  a  century.  I 
think,  in  the  end,  the  idea  that  an  In- 
dian is  entitled  to  the  same  kind  of  edu- 
cation as  a  non-Indian  is  the  best  course 
to  follow. 

So  while  I  agreed  to  go  along  with  the 
chairman  in  accepting  the  amendment, 
I  want  to  issue  this  word  of  warning  to 
those  who  will  be  spending  the  money. 
Let  us  not  move  the  clock  backward.  Let 
us  no*^  move  toward  giving  the  Indian  an 
education  which  does  not  make  him 
merely  a  better  American  but  also  a  bet- 
ter citizen.  Do  not  handicap  him  by  giv- 
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ing  him  an  education  which  is  designed 
simply  to  make  him  a  better  Indian. 

I  want  to  have  this  word  of  caution  and 
counsel  available  to  those  who  are  once 
again  going  to  spend  a  lot  more  of  the 
Federal  resources  in  evaluating  and  pro- 
graming and  studying  and  planning  what 
kind  of  education  should  be  given  to  our 
Indian  people. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  . 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr  STEVENS.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
expressed    his    reservation,    because    I 
would  hope  we  could  spend  some  time  on 
the  matter.  I  would  only  say  that  I  think 
the    purpose   of    the   moneys   that    are 
sought  is  to  put  Indian  education  a  little 
further  ahead.  As  has  been  pointed  out, 
in  my  State  only  8  percent  of  Indian 
children  graduate  from  high  school,  as 
opposed  to  80  percent  of  our  other  chil- 
dren. We  are  convinced  the  reason  is  the 
curriculum.  We  are  convinced  that  chil- 
dren who  live  in  a  rural  area,  in  Alaska, 
where  99  percent  of  the  population  is  In- 
dian  cannot  orient  to  Dick  and  Jane,  to 
a  new  car  with  a  garage,  to  a  policeman 
at  the  corner,  and  to  a  cat  that  everyone 
plays  with.  Those  materials  that   have 
been  used  for  children  in  Indian  schools 
are  what  have  put  them  behind.  They 
have  never  seen  a  car.  They  do  not  have 
policemen.    They   do   not    have   kittens. 
Tliat  is  a  luxury  they  cannot  afford. 

If  we  are  going  to  pet  to  a  point  where 
the  curriculums  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  Indian  children— which  they 
have  had  for  over  a  hundred  years  in  my 
State — are  meaningful  at  all  in  giving 
Indian  children  a  chance,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  have  experiments.  In  areas  in  my 
State  over  60  percent  of  the  welfare  re- 
cipients are  natives.  The  reason  they  are 
on  welfare  is  that  education  has  failed 
them.  Thev  cannot  acclimate.  They  can- 
not move  into  the  21st  century.  They  are 
still  in  the  19th  century.  Yet.  they  have 
been  going  to  Federal  schools  for  100 
years.  I  think  it  is  high  time  we  changed 
this. 

For  example,  we  have  experienced  a 
revolution  through  use  of  a  pamphlet 
that  one  teacher  felt  compelled  to 
change.  She  put  together  a  little  pam- 
phlet which  oriented  these  children  to- 
ward their  ov.-n  experiences.  They  come 
from  homes  where  the  mother  and  father 
and  all  the  other  children  speak  another 
langxiage.  They  cannot  possibly  be  put 
in  the  first  grade  with  my  children.  I 
think  we  should  experiment.  I  think  we 
should  help  my  children  learn  their  lan- 
guage and  help  those  children  learn  our 
language. 

If  my  State  is  to  survive,  the  schools 
have  to  change,  because  there  are  now 
8.000  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
schools.  There  are  28,000  ready  to  go  into 
them.  If  28,000  were  to  go  into  them 
and  only  8  percent  of  them  are  to  grad- 
uate, and  the  great  majority  of  them  are 
to  go  on  welfare,  Alaska  is  going  to  be 
in  a  bad  state  of  affairs. 

I  urge  my  colleague,  as  he  goes  into 
the  conference,  to  keep  an  open  mind 
and  a  warm  heart  for  those  people.  Only 
in  tl-iis  way  will  they  get  an  education. 
The  Federal  Government  has  failed  in 
giving    Indian    children    an   education. 


That  is  why  we  feel  something  has  to  be 
changed  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs It  is  not  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs but  the  system  we  should  change. 
Tliat  is  whv  we  need  the  experimenta- 
tion. I  hope  the  Senator  will  keep  an 
open  mind.  . 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  will  keep  an  open  mind, 
or  I  would  not  have  acquiesced  in  the  ap- 
proval of  the  amendment.  But  I  repeat 
we  do  not  have  to  learn  the  lessons  of 
experience  every  few  years  or  even  with 
the  advent  of  a  new  State.  In  our  State, 
we  have  gone  through  all  this.  We  have 
lived  throueh  the  situation  the  Senator 
refers  to  and  worked  it  out  satisfactorily, 
from  the  standpoint  of  giving  Indians  the 
kind  of  education  that  will  equip  them  to 
live  in  the  regular,  organized  society  of 
which  thev  are  going  to  be  a  part. 

If  this  money  is  going  to  be  spent  in 
helping  these  Indians  cross  the  bridge, 
into  the  elementary  school  and  the  high 
school,  and  then  the  next  bridge,  from 
the  high  school  into  the  college,  that  is 
fine  But  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  terms  of 
incentives,  the  task  of  taking  care  of  bi- 
lingual problems  and  learning  English, 
makes  sen.'^e  and  has  a  considerable 
amount  of  appeal.  We  have  corrected 
manv  mistakes  in  over  100  years  of  ex- 
perimentation, and  I  wanted  to  be  sure 
we  did  not  undertake  them  all  over  again, 
everv  time  there  is  a  new  State  or  every 
time'  .some  other  group  of  Indians  come 
into  the  picture. 

I  realize  that  Alaska  is  a  young  State. 
Perhaps  they  have  not  been  able  to  work 
with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  as  long 
as  we  ha\e.  Perhaps  they  have  not  been 
able  to  experiment  with  the  schools  to 
bring  them  together.  But  1  want  to  point 
out  the  success  stoiT  which  has  occurred 
and  the  danger  and  the  handicaps  we  are 
going  up  against  when  we  try  to  devise  a 
special  educational  output  for  Indians 
which  when  the  children  get  to  maturity, 
mav  not  result  in  the  same  educational 
background  and  understanding  as  that  of 
any  other  citizen  of  the  community. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  ver>'  much  interested  in  the  colloquy 
that  has  been  taking  place  with  respect 
to  the  education  of  the  American  Indian. 
I  have  just  returned  from  a  tour  of  the 
Navajo  reservation,  where  I  spoke  with 
manv  Navaios  and  had  a  panel  discus- 
sion "with  them  about  their  problems.  I 
live  between  two  Indian  pueblos.  I  know 
almost  every  Indian  in  those  two  pueblos. 
Throughout  the  years.  I  have  seen  the 
tvpe  of  education  which  they  have  re- 
ceived. During  recent  years,  I  have  seen 
efforts  made  to  try  to  improve  their  edu- 
cation with  the  use  of  new  approaches. 

For  many  vears.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  had  schools  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  located  long  distances 
from  where  the  Indians  actually  lived. 
In  manv  instances,  the  Indian  children 
have  been  taken  50,  60.  or  80  miles  to  a 
boarding  school,  there  to  be  taught  by 
BIA  teachers.  Many  BIA  teachers  are  not 
as  qualified  as  are  teachers  in  the  public 
school  system.  That  is  not  to  say  that 
others  are  not  qualified  or  are  not  good 
teachers,  but  I  say  there  is  no  uniformity 
in  requiring  high  qualifications  on  the 
part  of  teachers  whom  the  BIA  employs 
to  educate  Indian  children. 
For  many  years,  we  have  heard  edu- 


cators and  also  many  people  interested  in 
minorities  say  that  children  who  have  a 
language  handicap,  or  whose  language  is 
the  language  of  their  parent*'  mother 
tongue,     should      forget      the     mother 
tongue  and  begin  to  speak  English  right 
awav  Yes.  this  idea  was  sold  to  educators 
for  "manv    years.    Now    the    pattern    is 
changing,  because  that  system  did  not 
work.  Manv  children  who   began   then- 
schooling  by  speaking  only  Spanish  or 
Indian  could  not  immediately  convert  to 
the  English  language.  Therefore,  their 
progress   was   delayed   when   compared 
with  that  of  children  wlio  had  no  lan- 
guage barrier. 

Because  we  recognized  this  difficulty, 
the  Senator  from  Texas  <Mr.  Y;.r- 
BOROUGHi  and  I.  and  other  Senators,  in- 
troduced the  Bilingual  Education  Act  of 
1967.  which  provides  for  the  teaching  of 
two  languaees  to  children  who  are  han- 
dicapped in  speaking  the  English  lan- 
guage We  have  initiated  trial  programs 
throughout  the  countiy  to  see  if  new 
techniques  cannot  be  devised  so  that  the 
handicapped  children  can  join  Uie  main- 
stream of  their  classmates  and  move  up 
the  ladder  of  educational  progress,  not  be 
left  behind. 

Tlie  American  Indian  suffers  a  great 
handicap  because  he  comes  from  an  en- 
vironment that  is  totally  different  from 
the  environment  in  which  other  Ameri- 
cans live.  He  comes  into  a  completely 
new  atmosphere  to  which  he  has  never 
been  expo.sed.  and  because  he  does,  he  i.s 
shy  He  lacks  the  power  to  communi- 
cate: therefore,  he  enters  the  classrooni 
with  an  inferiority  complex  and  cannot 
go  up  progressively,  as  do  his  counter- 
parts in  other  areas  of  the  American  edu- 
cational system. 

That  is  what  we  in  Congress  have  to 
recognize;  that  more  emphasis  must  be 
placed  upon  the  education  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  because  of  his  environment, 
and  because  of  his  strong  desire,  after  he 
receives  an  education,  to  go  back  to  the 
pueblo  to  the  hogan.  or  to  the  reserva- 
tion 'This  seems  to  be  bred  into  the 
American  Indian,  and  we  must  do  some- 
thing to  induce  him  to  join  the  main- 
stream of  America,  to  make  him  feel  that 
he  belongs,  to  arouse  in  him  the  competi- 
tive spirit. 

In  mv  home  county  in  New  Mexico,  we 
recogni"zed  this  problem  many  years  ago, 
and  we  went  to  the  Indian  Pueblo  lead- 
ers and  asked  them.  "Do  you  want  to 
join  our  public  schools?  We  want  you. 
They  aereed  to  join  with  us.  and  we  in- 
tegrated those  Indians,  in  my  county, 
into  the  public  school  system. 

Tliey  are  doing  marvelously  well.  We 
have  a  vocational  training  center  there 
for  them,  operated  under  our  public 
school  svstem.  It  is  working;  and  those 
young  Indians,  even  the  youngsters  com- 
ing out  of  kindergarten,  speak  English 
almost  from  the  very  first  year.  They 
are  able  to  communicate.  They  have  lost 
their  bashfulness.  They  have  joined  the 
mainstream:  and  that  is  what  this  ex- 
periment is  about. 

That  is  why  I  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  for  accepting  the 
amendment  with  respect  to  kindergarten 
instmction.  It  is  vitally  needed,  Mr. 
President.  It  is  indispensable  that  the 
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young  Indian  receive  some  preschool  in- 
struction, to  enable  him  to  join  the  main- 
stream in  his  classroom. 

Mr.  BIBLK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yldd  at  that  point. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  thanked  me 
undeserredly  for  accepting  the  amend- 
ment to  put  the  kindergartens  In  public 
schools.  That  $2.3  million  is  a  budget 
item.  As  such,  I  did  accept  it.  There  are 
some  kindergartens  in  the  public  schools 
at  the  present  time.  The  question  was  as 
to  the  level  of  funding. 

The  Seimtor  from  Oklahoma  made  an 
impassioned  appeal  to  add  more  money 
and  fund  the  program  at  a  higher  level, 
but  I  wish  to  point  out  In  fairness  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  did  not  concur  in 
that,  so  the  matter  will  be  in  conference. 
We  shall  do  our  best  to  sustain  this  item. 

I  stated  in  my  initial  presentation  that 
I  thought  there  was  merit  in  extending 
these  kindergartens  to  public  schools, 
provided  they  were  not  otherwise  taken 
care  of  out  of  elementary  school  funds. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  assured  me 
that  U»ey  were  not,  at  least  in  his  State, 
taken  care  of  out  of  any  other  elemen- 
tary school  funds  for  public  schools,  and 
that  was  part  of  my  reason  for  accepting 
it.  But  I  do  not  want  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  to  feel  that  simply  because  it 
is  in  the  bill  at  this  time,  ultimately  it 
will  remain  there,  because  the  House  of 
Representatives  took  the  entire  amount 
of  $2.3  million  out.  We  will  do  our  best  to 
sustain  the  item  in  conference. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  understood  that. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  just  wanted  to  be  suie 
the  Senator  imderstood. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  also  commend  the 
chairman  and  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  for  taking  full  cognizance 
of  the  paucity  of  funds  recommended  in 
the  budget,  by  the  administration  for  the 
construction  of  the  Navajo  Indian  irriga- 
tion project.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives added  $2  million  at  my  request.  The 
Senate  subcommittee  recommended  that 
we  retain  the  additional  $2  million.  The 
full  committee  approved  the  increase, 
and  it  is  now  in  the  bill. 

However,  Mr.  President,  while  I  rec- 
ognize the  generosity  and  the  good  con- 
sideration which  the  committee  has 
given  to  this  Navajo  Indian  irrigation 
project,  I  wish  to  state  for  the  Record 
that  unless  this  programing  gets  back 
to  its  original  schedule,  we  shall  not 
ultimately  finish  the  Navajo  Indian  irri- 
gation project  before  the  year  2000  or 
beyond  even  though  originally  scheduled 
for  completion  in  the  late  1970's.  By  that 
time  the  original  autliorization  of  $135 
million  will  be  far  too  small.  We  have 
already  increased  the  authorization  to 
$175  million  this  year,  and  we  shall  have 
to  increase  it  even  more  due  to  the  in- 
creased costs  that  will  accrue  because  of 
the  years  of  delay  on  this  project. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  showing 
the  funding  record  up  to  date  and  the 
percentage  of  completion,  which  was  17 
percent  as  of  April  1, 1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoxd, 
as  follows: 


Ftji»dii»o  op  the  Phojbct 

Unlike  most  Bureau  of  R«clamatioa  Proj- 
ects, in  tbe  case  of  the  Navajo  Indian  Irrl- 
gatloa  Project  annual  appropriations  are 
made  by  the  Congress  directly  to  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  as  a  total  budget  for  all 
BIA  programs. 

The  BIA  then  budgets  its  funds,  to  include 
those  for  the  NHP. 

NUP  funds  are  then  turned  over  to  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  construction  of 
the  Project. 

The  present  funding  problem  Is  explained 
In  the  following  Table  "and  footnotes: 

COMPARISON  OF  PROGRAMED  WITH  ACTUAL 
APPROPRIATION  FUNDS 


Fiscal 
year 


Programed  funds 


Annual     Cumulative 


Actual  appropriation 
Annual      Cumulative 


1964...  M.  800, 000  $1,800,000  $1,800,000  $1800,000 

1965 9,000,000  10,800,000  4.700,000  6,500,000 

1966. .4  12,000,000  22,800,000  6.500,000  13,000,000 

1967... I  13,000,000  35,800,000  6,500,000  19,500,000 

1%8..-.  18,000,000  53.800,000  5,300,000  24,800,000 

1969 20,000,000  73,800,000  '3,500,000  28,300,000 


>  In  BIA  budget  request  for  1968-69  Above  table  sliows  rate 
ol  appropriation  at  about  half  the  rate  at  whicli  funds  were 
sctiedulal.  If  program  schedule  were  followed,  the  1969  amount 
would   be   $20,000,000  instead   ol  disastrously   low   sum   of 

$3,500,000. 

Note:  Planned  completion  date  was  1979.  Present  projected 

completion  date  is  1996. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  state  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  that  In  the  year 
1868,  the  Federal  Government  trans- 
ferred the  Navajo  Indians  from  the  east- 
ern plains  of  New  Mexico  to  the  westeiTi 
plains  now  occupied  by  the  Navajo  Res- 
ervation, and  they  were  put  on  the  most 
desolate  land  that  man  could  conceive. 
There  they  have  lived  up  to  now.  They 
live  in  hogans. 

They  have  no  farming  except  in  one 
isolated  area.  This  is  why  we  passed  the 
Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project.  When 
the  Gtovemment  moved  them  from  the 
eastern  plains  of  New  Mexico  to  the 
western  desolate  area,  a  treaty  was  en- 
tered into  between  the  U.S.  Government 
and  the  Navajo  Nations. 

Under  this  treaty,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pledged  that  it  would  provide 
agricultural  lands  for  the  Navajo,  that  it 
would  provide  seeds,  that  it  would  pro- 
vide education,  and  that  it  would  provide 
many  other  things,  including  health  and 
health  care. 

It  was  not  until  recently  that  we  have 
tried  to  do  something  aixiut  fulfilling  the 
obligations  of  this  treaty. 

I  hope  that  Congress  becomes  aware 
that  to  delay  the  construction  of  the  Na- 
vajo Indian  irrigation  project  would  be 
to  delay  compliance  with  the  firm  obliga- 
tions of  the  treaty. 

A  delay  in  the  construction  of  the  Na- 
vajo Indian  irrigation  project  thiough 
proper  funding  would  be  compounding 
an  injustice  that  has  been  peiijetrated 
against  the  Navajo  Indian  by  the 
Government. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  recognize  our 
responsibility  and  resort  to  our  moral 
sense  of  conscience  and  say  to  the  Na- 
vajo Indians:  "We  are  going  to  get  on 
the  right  track  of  perfonnance.  And  we 
are  going  to  do  whatever  we  can  for  you." 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  who  knows  about 
the  problem,  if  we  can  Einticipate  better 
funding  for  the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation 
project  in  the  future? 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  I 
could  be  safe  In  saying  yes  in  answer 
to  that  question.  I  would  hope  that  we 
could.  However,  I  cannot  guarantee  it, 
of  coiu'se.  As  the  Senator  knows  too 
well,  this  happens  to  be  an  mibudgeted 
item.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  administra- 
tion will  spend  the  amount  if  it  is  pro- 
vided in  the  bill.  It  is  in  tlie  bill.  I  think 
it  should  be.  Work  on  the  project  should 
be  programed  at  such  a  rate  that  it  is 
finally  constructed  a  long  time  befoic 
the  year  2000.  However,  I  cannot  guar- 
antee that. 

I  Irnve  several  projects  in  Nevada  that 
I  would  like  to  have  funded  at  a  faster 
rate.  However,  in  view  of  the  fiscal  situ- 
ation we  face,  we  all  have  problems.  I 
think  that  the  Senator's  problem  is  one 
of  the  most  severe  and  is  one  that  cries 
out  as  much  as  any  we  have  had  recently 
for  some  help. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  have 
added  $2  million.  I  hope  that  we  can 
fund  it  in  the  future  at  a  higher  level. 
However,  I  cannot  guarantee  that. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada.  I  mention  that  my  concern  for 
the  Navajo  stems  from  personal  obser- 
vation of  and  experience  with  their 
situation. 

I  know  it  would  sui-prise  the  Member'; 
of  the  Senate  that  many  of  these  In- 
dians have  to  haul  water  30  or  35  miles 
to  their  hogans  on  the  Navajo  Reserva- 
tion. That  is  how  serious  the  situation  is 
on  the  Navajo  Resei-vation. 

Many  of  those  Indians  if  they  get  sick 
cannot  go  to  a  hospital  unless  they  go 
through  rocky  trails  on  a  horse-drawn 
wagon.  And  by  the  time  they  get  to  the 
hospital,  many  of  them  die. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  take  cog- 
nizance of  all  these  things  that  are  hap- 
pening within  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
for  the  consideration  he  has  given  to  all 
of  this  funding  with  respect  to  the 
American  Indian. 

I  think  the  committee  did  a  fine  job.  I 
am  not  trying  to  criticize  the  committee. 
I  am  not  trying  to  criticize  anyone.  I 
merely  say  by  way  of  exhortation  that  we 
should  continue  to  give  attention  to  the 
problems  of  the  American  Indian  in 
every  respect — in  the  field  of  education, 
in  the  field  of  health  carp,  and  in  the 
field  of  job  opportunities. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  sentiments  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  with  respect  to  the  work  in 
this  very  difficult  field  of  Indian  educa- 
tion. 

We  are  all  trying  to  do  the  same  thing, 
I  am  sure.  It  gets  down  to  how  best  to 
do  it.  I  hope  that  what  we  hav  done 
today  will  hold  up  in  conference  and  that 
the  final  figure  will  be  helpful  toward 
giving  the  Indian  people  better  educa- 
tion and  better  opportunities  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  are  there  fmtlier 
amendments? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  have  an  amendment  ready  to  offer. 
However,  I  may.  First,  I  would  like  to 
engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
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from    Nevada    regardhig    the    National 
Council  on  Indian  Opportunity. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Certainly. 
Mr  DOMINICK.  Last  year  we  appro- 
priated   $100,000    for    the    Council    by 
amending  the  HUD  bill,  I  believe. 

Because  of  the  problems  of  getting 
funding  and  sUff,  not  very  much  hap- 
pened in  1968,  the  first  year  of  the  coun- 
cil's operation.  In  a  sUtement  last  fall 
to  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians  President  Nixon  pledged  contin- 
uation of  the  National  Council,  and  in- 
cluded $300,000  in  his  budget  request  for 
fiscal  1970. 

The  committee  has  cut  out  the  S300.- 
000.  I  gather,  if  I  am  correct— and  per- 
hap.s  the  Senator  can  comment  on  this — 
that  the  maior  influence  in  making  this 
reduction  was  the  fact  that  we  did  not 
have  authorizing  legislation  enacted  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  was  the  main  reason 
I  voted  as  I  did. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  On  September  13.  the 
Senate  did  pass  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion requested  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  belie\e  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  supported  it. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  is  a  correct  state- 
ment. I  supported  it.  and  I  believe  it 
passed  the  Senate  on  September  13. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Horse  has  not 
yet  passed  authorizing  legislation. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  is  my  information. 
And  I  am  advised  by  the  staff  people  that 
they  have  canceled  their  hearings  on  this 
very  bill  and  that  as  of  this  moment  no 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  fur- 
ther hearings.  This  is  what  my  staff  peo- 
ple tell  me. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing from  the  executive  department  down- 
town that  additional  effort  is  being  made 
to  get  auction  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  this  authorizing  legislation. 
Whether  this  effort  will  be  successful,  I 
frankly  do  not  know.  However,  they  are 
trying  their  best  to  get  something  done. 
Is  my  understanding  correct  that  in 
the  event  authorizing  legislation  is  passed 
by  the  House,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  then  have  no  objection  to  its  being 
fimded  in  order  to  be  able  to  implement 
the  work  of  this  important  national 
council? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Was  the  question  whether, 
if  the  House  passed  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation and  it  were  enacted  into  law.  I 
would  have  any  objection  to  putting  the 
money  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  would  have  none.  Actual- 
ly, it  would  not  really  come  before  me  in 
this  time  sequence  where  we  are  always 
bedeviled  by  last  minute  requests.  And 
this  happens  to  fall  in  that  categoiT.  But 
it  would  be  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion to  be  heard  before  the  chairman  of 
the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd  I .  Tlte  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  been  on  the  floor  faithfully  all 
day.  However.  I  do  not  see  him  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  moment. 

I  would  have  no  objection  to  its  being 
put  in  as  a  supplemental  item.  I  think 
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that  we  must  have  the  necessary  frame- 
work on  which  to  hang  appropriations. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  reason  I  brought 
the  matter  up  is  that  the  25th  anniver- 
sary convention  of  the  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians  begins  on  October  6. 
That  will  be  an  extremely  imixjrtant 
meeting.  And  the  Indians  are  looking  for 
some  method  of  leadership  so  that  they 
can  be  assured  of  developing  themselves 
both  economically  and  educationally. 

Representatives  of  the  national  coim- 
cil  will  be  in  attendance.  After  having 
had  assurances  from  President  Nixon 
and  personal  meetings  and  correspond- 
ence from  Vice  President  Agnew,  it 
would  be  particularly  unfortunate  If 
Congress  just  suddenly  indicated  that  it 
was  not  going  to  support  the  coimcil.  I 
think  this  could  have  a  very  adverse 
effect  on  all  the  efforts  we  are  trying  to 

make. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  wanted  to 
enter  into  this  colloquy — to  show  that 
the  reason  for  lack  of  a  Senate  appro- 
priation is  a  technical  one  rather  than 
anything  else.  Tlie  House  has  not  acted 
on  the  authorizing  legislation.  Tlie  assur- 
ance of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  is  that 
if  the  House  acts,  then  he  would  be  happy 
10  support,  before  whatever  committee  it 
is,  an  appropriation  of  whatever  amount 
is  required  at  that  point. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Whatever  amount  is  prop- 
erlv  justified.  That  is  the  only  qualifica- 
tion I  would  make.  The  authorizing 
language,  as  it  was  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee,  was  $300,000. 
As  tlie  Senator  knows,  that  is  almost 
always  the  ceiling.  Whether  they  can 
justify  and  economically  use  the  full 
amount,  I  do  not  know.  But  whatever 
amotmt  can  be  economically  used.  I 
would  have  no  hesitancy  at  all  in  sup- 
porting, and  I  so  indicated  in  the  earlier 
colloquy  on  the  same  subject  during  the 
debate  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  that  very 
much.  Knowing  the  chairman  so  well.  I 
know  that  he  means  every  word  that  he 
is  saying. 

This  is  important,  I  think.  One  of  the 
problems  with  which  we  are  going  to  be 
faced  by  virtue  of  no  appropriations  in 
this  bill  is  the  question  of  the  interim 
staffing  of  the  National  Council.  I  do 
not  really  know  the  answer  to  that.  How 
are  thev  going  to  be  able  to  get  the  money 
to  keep  the  staff  moving?  I  think  this  is 
important,  because  they  are  developing 
long-range  plans  and  policies  at  this 
time,  and  without  any  money  it  is  going 
to  be  pretty  hard  if  not  impossible  to 
keep  a  staff  together. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  This  is  true.  I  think  everj- 
staff  member  looks  forward  to  payday, 
as  does  the  U.S.  Senator.  I  hope  we  can 
work  this  matter  out. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  I  refer  him  to  page 
16  of  the  committee  report. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  the 
House  report,  the  House  committee  rec- 


ommends an  increase  of  some  $563,000 
over  the  budget  estimate  to  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  tmder  authority  contained 
in  section  4ib)  of  the  act  for  research 
on  pollack  fishing  off  the  northeast  coast 
of  the  United  States. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee  may 
be  aware,  the  great  percentage  of  the 
New  England  fishing  industr>'  depends 
on  haddock,  and  particularly  in  the  last 
2  or  3  years  there  has  been  a  very  seri- 
ous deterioration  in  those  supplies. 

In  I960.  New  England  fishermen  land- 
ed 93  percent  of  the  fish  caught  on  the 
New  England  continental  shelf,  with  the 
remainder  landed  by  Canadians.  Just  5 
years  later.  New  England  fishermen 
landed  only  35  percent  of  the  fish,  with 
the  Russians  catching  more  than  all 
other  nations  combined. 

Total  landings  by  New  England  fisher- 
men dropped  from  852  milhon  pounds  in 
1960  to  687  million  pounds  in  1966.  Tliey 
are  still  dropping.  In  1967.  the  eight  ma- 
jor ports  in  New  England  ex-perienced  a 
19-percent  decline  in  food  fish  and  a  4- 
percent  decline  in  industrial  fish.  And 
1968  was  a  disaster  year.  In  Massachu- 
setts alone,  total  fish  landings  were  at 
their  lowest  level  since  1924. 

The  pressure  on  haddock  at  Greorges 
Bank  has  been  so  severe  that  the  Inter- 
national Commission  on  the  North  At- 
lantic Fisheries  recently  found  it  neces- 
sary to  declare  a  moratorium,  recogniz- 
ing that  this  is  the  only  way  to  save 
severely  depleted  stocks.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  an  even  greater  need 
for  fishermen  to  turn  to  new  and  under- 
utilized species.  But  the  decline  of  the 
last  several  years  has  left  them  without 
the  resources  to  do  so,  uctims  of  a  re- 
lentless vicious  circle. 

For  one  reason  or  another,  there  really 
has  not  been  a  comprehensive  market- 
ing effort  made  for  pollack,  to  tr>'  to 
show  its  attractiveness  to  the  consum- 
er. Nor  has  there  been  research  on  how 
best  to  fish  for  pollack,  which  is  available 
in  abundant  supply.  As  a  result,  we  find 
part  of  the  reason  for  a  decline  in  our 
fishing  fleet  up  there  is  this  crisis— over- 
fishing of  haddock,  and  failure  to  turn  to 
new  .species. 

The  situation  has  reached  crisis  pro- 
portions. A  ntimber  of  tis  in  New  England 
appealed  to  the  Secretan.-  of  the  Interior 
to  find  that  this  was  a  disaster  area. 
tinder  the  definition  of  4(b),  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  did  so.  It  was 
the  hope,  therefore,  that  resources  might 
be  available  for  such  a  study  on  the  re- 
searching of  pollack. 

Therefore,  as  I  understand,  the  House 
figure  was  increased  by  this  figure  of 
8563,000.  and  it  is  my  understandin? 
that  this  goal  will  be  achieved  by  the 
utilization  of  funds  which  exist  both 
within  this  budget  and  within  other  re- 
sotirces.  such  as  the  Saltonstall-Kennedy 
bill.  Would  the  chairman  clarify  this 
matter? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  understand  the  problem 
very  well,  and  I  am  completely  in  sym- 
pathy with  it. 

I  thought  the  .Appropriations  Commit- 
tee had  pretty  well  recognized  the  crisis 
to  which  the  Senator  alludes  and  that  we 
had  taken  proper  action. 

The  figures  I  have— and  I  believe  they 
are    correct — show    that    \ery    recently 
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$200,000  v^as  allocated  for  the  pollack 
program,  plus  an  additional  $200,000 
which  is  bo  be  allocated  from  the  man- 
agement and  investigations  activity 
which  are  in  this  bill,  which  will  soon 
find  its  way,  we  hope,  to  the  White 
House.  In  addition,  there  is  $74,000  from 
the  Saltonstall-Kennedy  funds.  So  there 
will  be  available,  in  a  short  period  of 
time,  approximately  $474,000  to  take 
care  of  this  problem.  It  seemed  to  the 
committee  that  this  was  an  adequate 
amount. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  House  item,  and 
I  assure  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
that  this  is  one  of  the  items  that  are  in 
conference.  So  if  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  as  between  what  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  saying  and  what  the 
House  conferees  or  the  House  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  have  in 
mind.  I  am  sure  this  is  an  item  that  can 
be  resolved  rather  quickly  in  a  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  appreciate  the  ex- 
planation of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

As  I  imderstand,  that  reaches  a  figure 
of- some  $474,000.  The  House  figure  for 
the  pollack  research  was  $563,000.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  wide  disagreement. 
I  think  that  the  understanding  that  the 
funds  for  the  $474,000  will  come  from 
those  three  different  areas,  or  three  dif- 
ferent items,  which  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  enumerated  here,  is  much 
more  reassuring  to  those  of  us  who  are 
very  much  concerned  about  this  pollack 
problem. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor's concern,  and  rightly  so. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Could  I  direct  the 
chairman's  attention  to  one  other  item? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  on  page  15  of  the 
report,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  page. 
It  reads : 

The  comm.ttee  approves  the  amount  of 
direct  appropriation  i  $314,0001  for  the  eco- 
nomics subactivity  of  the  "Marketing  and 
technology "  jictlvity.  However,  it  does  not 
recommend  an  increase  of  $400,000  in  the 
use  of  Saltonstall-Kennedy  funds  to  start 
studies  on  factors  affecting  fishermen  as  far 
as  probability  of  catches  is  concerned. 

As  I  understand  from  our  good  friends 
in  the  fishing  industry,  botli  on  the  west 
coast  and  the  east  coast,  tiiey  are  con- 
cerned as  to  whether  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  would  meet  in  conference 
would  have  an  open  mind  about  that  lan- 
guage, and  they  are  distressed  by  the  in- 
clusion of  it  in  the  report. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  sure  that  would  be 
the  case.  We  were  expressing  our  opin- 
ion as  we  saw  it. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts recognizes,  as  do  all  of  us  who 
woi-k  in  the  legislative  field,  that  we  have 
studies  on  studies.  This  may  well  be  an 
indicated  study.  This  would  be  subject  to 
final  settlement  as  between  the  confer- 
ees of  the  House  and  the  conferees  of 
tlie  Senate. 

One  of  the  problems  that  troubled  us 
uas  that  this  led  into  a  many  year  pro- 
gram, with  a  cost  of  a  number  of  mil- 
lion dollars.  But  it  would  still  be  subject 
to  conference  when  we  ineet  with  con- 
ferees. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  1  do  not  want  to  de- 


lay the  Senate  in  its  action  on  the  bill. 
I  wish  to  include  a  short  paragraph  that 
was  a  part  of  the  Fleport  on  Marine  Sci- 
ence Affairs  which  was  printed  earlier 
this  year.  It  stated: 

One  of  the  factors  which  has  contributed 
to  the  decline  of  our  fishing  industry  is 
a  tangle  of  ^'ederal,  State  and  local  laws  and 
regtilatlans  which  were  originally  designed 
to  conserve  species,  reduce  conflicts  among 
multiple  users  of  the  coastal  waters  or  among 
groups  of  commercial  fishermen,  or  to  pro- 
tect certain  limited  interests,  but  which  have 
increased  costs  and  inhibited  efficiency  of 
Ashing  Uy  retarding  application  of  contem- 
porary technology  and  limited  fishing  areas. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  at  least  pro- 
vided some  flexibility  for  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  to  use  Saltonstall- 
Kennedy  funds,  if  they  make  a  de- 
termination to  consider  whether  that  is 
an  overlapping  and  duplication  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  laws,  it  might 
be  helpful. 

I  feel  that  the  $400,000  would  be  a 
justifiable  expenditure  if  it  can  con- 
tribute to  providing  an  operational  en- 
vironment for  our  fishermen  which 
would  allow  them  to  reduce  harvest 
costs. 

The  only  import  of  my  inquiry  was  to 
see  if  the  committee  had  an  open  mind. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  sure  they  do  as  to  all 
of  these  problems.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine where  studies  should  be  made. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Interior  appropriations  bill  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  the  money  bills  to 
the  State  of  Montana.  The  activities  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interior  agen- 
cies and  bureaus  have  a  very  direct 
relationship  to  the  welfare  and  develop- 
ment of  my  State.  Being  jjerf  ectly  candid 
this  years  mood  of  budget  cutting  and 
economy  is  going  to  be  a  little  rough  on 
the  Western  States.  However,  I  recog- 
nize the  national  situation  and  Federal 
spending  cannot  go  on  without  some 
control.  This  is  something  we  will  have 
to  and  can  live  with. 

There  is  one  area  which  I  felt  deserving 
of  an  reception  from  "no  new  start" 
policy  this  year.  We  are  postponing  what 
I  hope  will  be  no  more  than  1  fiscal  year, 
the  most  promising  new  industrial  tech- 
nique in  power  generation  that  has  been 
developed  in  this  century.  I  refer  to  mag- 
netohydrodynamics,  or  MHO,  a  new  way 
of  using  coal  and  natural  gas  to  generate 
electric  power. 

MHO  is  an  exciting  process  because  it 
is  without  the  air  and  water  pollution 
that  is  associated  with  conventional  fos- 
sil-fueled plants  and  without  the  thermal 
pollution  of  water  that  is  causing  so 
much  concern  in  the  United  States.  This 
process  of  converting  heat  energy  into 
electrical  energy  results  in  an  abundant 


supply  of  low-cost  power.  In  brief  it  is 
low  cost,  efficient  and  an  absolute  mini- 
mum of  air  or  water  pollution. 

My  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. Lee  Metcalf,  and  I  are  especially 
interested  in  the  MHD  process  because 
it  can  make  use  of  the  tremendous  de- 
posits of  low-grade  coal  that  exist  in 
eastern  Montana  and  adjoining  States. 
In  addition  to  the  economic  benefits  the 
rapidly  increasing  jxjwer  needs  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  Midwest  could 
pi-obably  be  met  most  economically  from 
a  combination  of  MHD  plants  and  extra- 
high-voltage  transmission  lines  from  the 
coal  fields  to  populated  areas. 

The  MHD  process  is  not  an  American 
pi'oject  alone.  Ironically,  work  on  this 
U.S. -developed  process  is  proceeding  far 
more  rapidly  in  Russia  and  Japan  than 
it  is  here.  I  understand  that  a  75-mega- 
watt  Russian  plant  near  Moscow  is  nearly 
complete.  What  we  are  proposing  to  have 
constructed  in  Montana  is  a  30-megawatt 
pilot  plant  and  an  expenditure  of  $40  to 
$50  million  over  a  5-year  period.  A  fed- 
erally financed  pilot  plant  Is  necessary 
because  a  private  firm  cannot  recoup  the 
high  developmental  costs  since  large- 
scale  benefits  are  far  in  the  future  and 
spread  across  the  spectrum  of  society. 
Private  industry  is  interested,  but  at  the 
present  they  are  not  willing  to  spend  the 
money. 

The  Montana  congressional  delega- 
tion sought  an  initial  appropriation  of 
SI. 7  inillion  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
The  project  would  be  under  the  Office  of 
Coal  Research.  During  the  first  year's 
effort,  primary  expenditures  would  be  for 
research,  planning,  and  special  work  in 
the  area  of  air  and  water  pollution  abate- 
ment. It  is  anticipated  that  a  pilot  plant 
would  very  possibly  lead  to  commercial 
plants  by  the  mid  or  late  1970's.  The 
eventual  goal,  is  to  have  a  30-megawatt 
pilot  plant  constructed  in  eastern  Mon- 
tana. The  pilot  facility  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  commercial  plants  elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  Nation  to 
proceed  with  this  project  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  I  am  informed  that  it  is  en- 
thusiastically supported  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  A  detailed  rec- 
ord has  been  made  before  both  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions. If  it  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Congress 
that  this  program  be  postponed  1  year, 
let  it  be  no  longer.  National  concern 
about  water  and  air  pollution,  power 
shortages,  and  resource  development 
underscore  the  need  to  proceed  with  the 
MHD  pilot  plant  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  series  of  letters  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  lemarks  in  the  Con- 
Gf?EssiONAL  Record  wliich  document  the 
need  and  interest  in  MHD  and  especially 
the  interest  and  support  given  by  the 
Montana  Congressional  Delegation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordei'ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

U.S   Senate, 
W(»shington.  DC,  August  22, 1968. 
The  PRErioaNT. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Secretary  Stewart 
Udall  has  loXormed  us  that  development  of 
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a  magnetohvdrodynamlc  (MHD)  electric 
power  system  might  not  begin  next  year 
because  of  proposed  budget  reductions.  En- 
closed 18  a  copy  of  »  letter  from  him  regard- 
ing this  matter. 

We  would  consider  further  delay  of  this 
development  very  unwise.  The  10  megawatt 
prototype  MHD  electric  power  generator  be- 
ing contemplated  by  the  Department  of  In- 
terior will  require  about  four  years  to  con- 
struct We  urge  you  to  include  $10  million 
in  the  Fiscal  1970  budget  requests  to  be 
utilized  during  a  four-year  period  for  con- 
struction so  this  pilot  utility  plant  can  be 
in  operation  by  1975. 

We  also  hope  you  will  consider  Montana  as 
the  most  logical  site  for  such  a  plant.  This 
would  be  consistent  with  the  Senate  recom- 
mendation In  the  report  on  the  Department 
of  Interior  appropriation  bill  for  Fiscal  1967 
which  urged  more  development  and  research 
for  coal  reserves  in  Eastern  Montana.  As 
vou  know.  Montana  has  10  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  coal  reserves  and  Is  expected  to  be 
the  nations  largest  producer  of  coal  by  1980. 
Development  of  these  reserves  has  been  de- 
layed because  of  shortage  of  water  In  the 
area  but  MHD  generators  could  utilize  these 
rich  coal  veins  without  great  amounts  of 
water. 

Montanans  would  welcome  development  of 
these  coal  reserves,  especially  with  the  knowl- 
edge their  reserves  were  being  utilized  by  a 
method  which  would  not  add  to  air  and 
water  pollution  and  would  Increase  by  50 
per  cent  the  amount  of  useful  energy  ob- 
tained from  a  pound  of  fuel.  They  would  be 
pleased  to  help  reverse  the  flow  of  people 
from  rural  regions  to  urban  centers  In  search 
of  Jobs  and  would  anticipate  attracting  in- 
dustry by  offering  the  lowest  possible  cost 
for  jKPwer. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Very  truly  yours. 

MIKE    MANSrrELD, 

U.S.  Se'iator. 
Lee  METCALr. 

U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Senate. 
August  22.  1968. 
Hon.  Stewart  Udali.. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Secretary;  Thanks  for  your  let- 
ter regarding  development  of  a  magneto- 
hydrodynamic  electric  power  system. 

"Although  I  realize  that  the  Department  of 
Interior  Is  working  under  fiscal  reductions, 
I  hope  the  Fiscal  1970  budget  will  include 
enough  money  at  least  to  begin  development 
of  this  system. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  Senator 
Mansfield  and  I  wrote  to  President  Johnson 
requesting  that  $10  million  be  Included  In 
next  year's  budget. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  construction  of 
a  lignite  gasification  pilot  plant  is  scheduled 
to  begin  next  year. 

Verv  truly  yours. 

TjEE  Metcalf. 


September  20,  1968. 
Hon.  Stewart  Udall. 
Secretary.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Stew:  Because  of  timing.  I  wish  to 
again  address  myself  to  the  matter  of  ob- 
taining Department  of  the  Interior  approval 
of  the  Magnetohydrodynamic  (MHDi  proj- 
ect. 

First  of  all.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  severe 
budget  limitations  under  which  the  Depart- 
ment is  operating.  Even  with  this  in  mind, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  project  cer- 
tainly could  be  approved  and  proceed  on  a 
limited  funding  basis  for  at  least  the  first 
year.  As  vou  know,  the  Montana  Congres- 
sional delegation  is  interested  In  seeing  such 
a  plant  located  in  Montana. 


Aa  you  may  recall,  several  years  ago  at 
my  request  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations Instructed  the  Department  to 
place  some  emphasis  on  the  derelopment  of 
the  expansive  coal  fields  In  eastern  Mon- 
tana Very  Uttle  has  been  done.  As  soon  as  I 
learned  of  the  MHD  project.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  this  was  :i  natural.  This  proposal  Is 
at  a  point  where  there  Is  a  need  for  a  pilot 
plant.  Montana  has  the  vast  coal  resources^ 
In  addition,  the  MHD  power  station  would 
be  a  great  achievement  for  all  concerned  be- 
cause of  the  absolute  minimum  of  air  pol- 
lution a  problem  which  plagues  many  of  the 
coal  generating  plants  now  being  construct- 
ed or  In  operation. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  ten  megaton  pro- 
totype MHD  power  generator  being  con- 
templated bv  the  proposal  now  before  you 
would  require  approximately  four  years  to 
construct  This  Is  a  ten  mllUon  dollar  proj- 
ect All  of  these  funds  would  not  be  required 
m  fiscal  vear  1970.  I  feel  that  the  project 
should  be  approved  and  announced  now. 
The  first  fiscal  vear  would  require  approxl- 
matelv  one  muilon.  two-hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  remaining  funds  could  be  allo- 
cated during  the  next  three  fiscal  years. 

Again  I  wish  to  assu: :  you  of  my  personal 
knowledge  of  the  very  strong  effort  being 
made  to  hold  down  the  budget  at  every  level, 
but  this  is  at  the  same  time  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  Et*p  forward  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  vast  coal  resources  in  the  West  and 
also  develop  a  prototype  MHD  generator 
which  has  proven  to  be  successful  in  com- 
bating air  pollution,  a  serious  problem  fac- 
ing industrial  areas,  small  and  large, 
throughout  the  country.  Your  personal  at- 
tention and  cooperation  in  this  matter 
would  be  sincerely  appreciated  by  the  entire 
Montana  delegation. 

With  best  personal  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 


U  S.  Department  or  the  Interior. 

Washington.  DC.  May  8.  1969. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  We  deeply  regret 
the  delav  in  responding  to  your  letter  of 
March  19.  and  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt 
of  yotu-  Mav  5  letter  on  the  same  subject 

We    were   impressed    with    your   excellent 
analysis  of  the  electric  power  resource  and 
related  transmission  economics  as  it  pertains 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  generally  to  the 
western  area  of  the  United  States.  This  De- 
partment agrees  that  all  Interested  agencies. 
Federal,  public  and  private,  should  continu- 
allv  investigate  the  electric  power  resource 
and  transmission  situation  to  foster  the  de- 
livery of  ample  supply  of  low-cost  power  to 
the  consumer.  The  report  "A  Ten-Year  Hydro- 
thermal  Power  Program  for  the  Pacific  North- 
west. January  1969"  prepared  by  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  together  with  ■Trans- 
mission Studv  190.  February  1968  "  prepared 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Southwestern 
Power    Administration,    and    Bonneville    are 
examples   of   studies   which   lead   to   imple- 
mentation of  low-cost   power   development. 
The   Public  Power  Council,  a  group  of   106 
publiclv  owned  utilities  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, is"  considering  the  Initiation  of  a  study 
of  potential  electric  power  resources  that  will 
provide   their  future   energy    Their  studies 
will  delve  into  the  economies  of  all  practical 
alternative  energy  sources.  A  prime  portion 
of  the  PPC  studies  will  include  investigation 
of    potential    development    of    mine-mouth 
plants    in   low-cost   coal    areas   in   Montana, 
Wyoming  and   other  Rocky   Mountain   and 
Missouri  River  Basin  states.  Other  investiga- 
tions involving  possible  Import  of  Alaskan 
coal,  potential  Canadian  coal  resources,  pres- 
surized and  boiling  water  reactors,  develop- 
ment of  prototype  fast  breeder  reactors  and 
prototvpe  magiieto-hvdrodynamlc  fossil  fuel 


generation  facllltleB  may  also  be  included  ia 
the  Public  Power  Council  programs. 

We  would  like  to  respond  to  the  particular 
points  brought  out  In  your  letters   We  agree 
that  the  report  on  the  hydro-thermal  pro- 
gram for  the  Pacific  Northwest  may  have  led 
you  to  the  concltision  that  nuclear  genera- 
lion   was   the   major  thermal   power   source 
considered.   The  -models"   presented   in   the 
Appendix   of   the   report   do   list   a   series   of 
twenty  nuclear  plants.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
stated   elsewhere   in   the   report,   fossil    fuel 
power  resources  or  other  thermal  resources 
were  considered  to  be  alternatives  to  nuclear 
development   For  example,  the  map  on  p.ige 
23  of  the  report  shows  two  transmission  in- 
terconnections "to  the  East"  which  are  des- 
ignated  as   possible  future  Intertles   which 
would   transmit  fossil   fuel   power  into  the 
Pacific  Northwest    The  first  such  fossil  fuel 
(coal  fired)  powerplant  is  now  being  planned 
as  a  1000-mw  plant  located  In  Southwestern 
Wvomlng. 

"We   are   reaching   the   final   stage   In   pro- 
gramming the  first  six  thermal   plants  that 
follow  the  development  of  Centralia,  Wash- 
ington, units  1  and  2  which  are  now  under 
construction  This  group  of  seven  plants  will 
have   a    total    capacltv   of    about   7,500    mw. 
2  400    mw    of    this    total    will    be    coal-fired 
steam-electric     powerplants.     These     latter 
plants  are  the  Centralia  plant  of  1.400  mw 
and  a  1.000  mw  coal-fired  plant  programed 
for  development  near  a  coal  mine  in  South- 
western  Wvoming.   The   other   five   thermal 
plants  -wlirprobably  be  nuclear  steamplauts 
located  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  west  of 
the  Cascades.  The  first  of  these  plants  is  now 
under  construction  by  the  PorUand  General 
Electric  Company  at  a  site  along  the  Colum- 
bia River  north  of  Portland,  Oregon.  We  be- 
lieve it  is  highly  desirable  to  develop  a  di- 
versity of   types  of  electric  power  supply  so 
that  economic  trends  that  affect  individual 
types  of  power  sources  do  not  excessively  in- 
crease power  costs. 

We  agree  that  the  development  of  extra- 
high  or  ultra-high  voltage  transmission  fa- 
cilities, together  with  large  cool-fired  plants 
m  Eastern  Montana  and  Wyoming,  can  be 
expected  to  become  competitive  with  nuclear 
power  facilities  located  more  closely  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  load  areas. 

We  have  had  discussions  with  representa- 
tives of  both  the  Peabody  Coal  Company  con- 
cerning development  of  its  Eastern  Montana 
coal  resources  and  the  Reynolds  Metals  Com- 
pany regarding  Its  coal  holdings  In  Northern 
Wyoming.  From  these  discussions  It  appears 
that  mine-mouth  coal-fired  plants  In  these 
areas  could  furnish  competitively  priced 
power  to  load  areas  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
by  the  1980's.  The  Pacific  Northwest  hydro- 
thermal  program  Is  based  on  the  concept  that 
the  continuing  need  for  thermal  electric 
power  shall  be  obtained  from  the  resource 
that  provides  low-cost  electricity  to  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  consumer. 

The  hydro-thermal  program  did  not  disre- 
gard the  findings  of  Transmission  Study  190. 
In  fact,  as  pointed  out  previously,  the  pro- 
gram  Included   the   possibility  of   transmis- 
sion connections  to  the  east   and   importa- 
tion   of    coal-fired    thermal    power.    High- 
voltage    interconnections    from    the    Pacific 
Northwest  to  the  east  and  southeast  would 
allow   more    extensive    development    of    coal 
resources  in  areas  east  of  the  Rockies,  since 
the   burden    of    transmission    cost   could   be 
shared  to  provide  the  several  types  of  power 
transmission  benefits  including  transmission 
of  power  from  the  plant  to  the  load  areas 
east  or  west.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
maximum  benefit  of  combined  use  of  trans- 
mission facilities  will  be  achieved  when  large- 
scale  coal-fired  powerplants.  some  3000  mw 
or  more,  are  located  about  midway  In  an 
east -west  tie. 

Tlie  six  to  seven-cent  million  BTU  cost  of 
Montana  coal  mentioned  in  your  letter  would, 
m  all  probability,  make  power  generated  by 
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this  fuel  competitive  with  almost  any  other 
available  power  source  even  though  as  much 
as  one  mill  kwh  may  be  associated  with  ex- 
tra transmission  costs.  We  believe  that  your 
suggestion  for  an  extension  of  Transmission 
Study  190  to  include  the  economics  of  power 
source  development,  together  with  the  cost 
and  benefits  of  interconnecting  extra-high 
voltage  transmission  facilities,  is  entirely  ap- 
propriate. We  have  been  considering  this  type 
of  study  extension  which  could  be  a  part  of 
our  overall  energy  resource  development 
program. 

Your  observation  that  the  Pacific  North- 
west-Southwest Intertle  was  used  this  winter 
to  transmit  800.000  kw  of  capacity  north  from 
California  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  serves  to 
Illustrate  the  fact  that  well  planned  inter- 
connections will  usually  be  utilized  to  achieve 
benefits  that  exceed  the  amounts  forecast  in 
the  feasibility  studies. 

MHD  technology  has  not  yet  been  devel- 
oped to  the  point  of  commercial  application 
but  preliminary  experimentation  indicates 
that  if  the  numerous  engineering  problems 
can  be  overcome  that  electric  generation  may 
be  accomplished  with  reduced  air  pollution 
and  water  requirements  along  with  increased 
efficiency.  In  this  connection  there  is  increas- 
ing interest  in  the  U.S  in  evaluating  the  need 
for  larger  scale  experimentation  and  in  co- 
ordinating US.  efforts  with  those  of  other 
coimtriea.  'At  present,  however,  commercial 
application -seems  to  be  some  years  away 

The  fiscal  constraints  under  which  the  F.Y. 
1970  budget  was  prepared  were  not  conducive 
to  the  undertaking  of  ,:  new  MHD  pilot  plant 
of  the  magnitude  mentioned  in  your  letter. 
Basically,  the  1970  budget  only  contlnties  on- 
going pilot  plant  projects. 

A  study  is  presently  being  made  by  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  of  the  state 
of  technology  of  MHD.  its  possible  implica- 
tions to  the  US.  electric  energy  economy,  and 
what  the  public  policy  should  be  toward  this 
new  development.  We  wish  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  OST  view  to  determine  if  funds 
should  be  reqviested  for  Federal  expenditures 
In  research.  If  the  decision  is  reached  to  go 
ahead  in  this  area,  a  $50,000,000  MHD  re- 
search program  would  appear  reasonable  to 
advance  this  technology. 

Implementation  of  the  hydro-thermal 
power  program  for  the  Pacific  Northwest  now 
involves  consideration  of  the  possibility  of 
fast  breeder  nuclear  prototype  plants.  Various 
types  of  such  plants  are  now  being  sponsored 
by  several  manufacturing  and  utility  groups 
throtighout  the  country.  It  may  now  be  ap- 
propriate to  similarly  accelerate  the  coop- 
erative development  of  prototype  plants  in- 
volving MHD  electric  generation.  We  believe 
that  public,  private  and  Federal  agencies 
should  coordinate  in  the  sponsorship  of  pro- 
grams that  iiave  future  economic  promise. 
We  appreciate  your  interest  in  and  expert 
interpretation  of  such  programs  and  studies 
as  the  hydro-ihermal  program  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  Transmission  Study  190.  We 
believe  that  continued  interchange  of  ideas 
regarding  such  programs  will  accelerate  fu- 
ture economic  developments  with  due  consid- 
eration of  environmental  factors. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  R.  Smith, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

March   19.  1969. 
Hon.  Walter  J.  Hickel, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  It  has  come  to  our 
attention  that  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration and  utilities  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
basing  their  plans  partly  on  the  results  of  a 
study  at  Battelle  Institute,  are  contemplat- 
ing a  vast  program  to  build  thermal-electric 
generators  in  that  region.  Many,  if  not  most, 
01  ihese  generators  are  to  be  nuclear. 

We  .ire  concerned  about  the  conservation 
aspects  of  this  projected  program,  about  the 


ra,pldly  oecalatlng  cost  of  nuclear  plants  and 
about  other  unresolved  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  nuclear  generation.  We  would  thus 
like  to  suggest  study  of  an  alternative  course 
of  action  which  might  provide  at  least  part  of 
the  energy  needs  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
region  and  therefore  lessen  the  reliance  on 
nuclear  generation. 

There  is  ample  engineering  evidence,  we 
believe,  to  indicate  that  electric  energy  pro- 
duced with  coal  at  mlnemouth  in  Eastern 
Montana  and  Wyoming,  then  transmitted 
via  extra- high -voltage  facilities  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  would  be  highly  competitive  In 
cost  with  energy  produced  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  in  nuclear  plants.  The  extra-high- 
voltage  lines  could  possibly  be  a  part  of  a 
larger  network  of  such  lines  which  would 
produce  &  number  of  other  benefits.  Thvis 
the  cost  could  be  brought  down  even  further, 
and  the  coal-produced  power  might  enjoy  a 
clear  competitive  advantage  over  nuclear 
power. 

It  is  iponlc  that  right  in  the  files  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  repose  studies 
which  appear  to  back  up  this  contention. 
Interior's  Study  190.  a  study  of  a  plan  to 
connect  the  entire  western  two-thirds  of  the 
nation  with  extra-hlgh-voltage  lines,  out- 
lines the  benefits  to  be  achieved  through 
such  interconnections.  These  benefits  would 
be  produced  in  the  form  of  Increased  relia- 
bility and  through  massive  interchanges  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  portions  of 
the  system,  taking  advantage  of  hydrologlcal. 
seasonal  and  time-zone  diversity.  Another  re- 
port, produced  by  Robert  Nathan  and  Asso- 
ciates for  Interior's  Office  of  Coal  Research, 
suggests  that  coal-produced  power  from 
Montana  nnd  Wyoming  would  be  competitive 
with  nucilear  power  produced  near  Pacific 
Non^hwes^  load  centers — even  without  the 
benefits  aj  the  Study  190  tran.imis.iion  sys- 
tem and  before  the  recent  escalation  in  nu- 
clear cost$. 

Other  tecent  information  indicates  that 
coal  frorm  the  Lake  DeSmet  area  of  north- 
central  Wyoming,  and  probably  coal  in  cer- 
tain nearby  areas  of  Montana,  can  be  pro- 
duced at  a  cost  of  six  to  seven  cents  per  mil- 
lion British  Thermal  Units — compared  'o  an 
earlier  Missouri  Basin  low  coal  cost  of  12 
cents  per  million  BTU's.  The  six-to-seven  cost 
is  one  of  the  lowest  anywhere  in  the  world. 
South-oentral  Montana  and  north-central 
Wyoming  have  more  than  adequate  water 
for  cooling  purposes  (although  in  some  cases 
it  might  have  to  be  transported  to  point  of 
use).  We  refer  here  to  the  industrial  water 
available  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion's Yellowtail  Reservoir  In  Montana,  from 
USER  reservoirs  in  Wyoming,  from  a  pro- 
posed State  ^f  Montana  reservoir  on  the 
Tongue  aiver  in  Montana  and  from  the 
proposed  (by  USBR)  Moorhead  Reservoir  on 
the  Powder  River  in  Montana  and  Wyoming. 
The  Montana-Wyoming  coal  fields  are  also 
perfectly  situated  for  being  traversed  by  one 
of  the  main  east-west  links  of  the  Study  190 
extra-hlg4-voltage  system.  The  coal  fields 
would  thus  lie  approximately  half-way  be- 
tween large  load  centers  on  the  system— 
in  the  Midwest  and  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west—and. thus  perhaps  could  serve  both. 

The  potential  is  greatly  enchanced  by  the 
possibility  of  the  development  of  magneto- 
hydrodynamics,  a  new  technique  for  generat- 
ing power  from  fossil  fuels  developed  by 
AVCO-Everett  Research  Laboratories.  MHD 
(as  it  is  cHled)  offers  a  possibility  for  using 
coal  to  generate  power  without  air  pollution, 
with  little  need  for  cooling  water  and  at 
about  50  per  cent  more  efficiency  than  in 
conventional  coal-fired  plants  (and  yet 
greater  efllciency  than  in  the  relatively  in- 
efficient nuclear  plants).  For  some  unex- 
plained reason,  a  $10,000,000  request  for  an 
MHD  pilot  plant  was  not  inclvided  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  1970  budget,  even  though  im- 
mensely greater  sums  are  appropriated  for 
nuclear  energy. 


We  would  like  to  add  that  the  potential 
for  large-scale  extra-hlgh-voltage  intercon- 
nections appears,  from  experience  so  far,  to 
be  even  greater  than  was  anticipated  during 
planning  stages.  For  example,  the  Northwest- 
Southwest  Intertle  enabled  800,000  kilowatts 
of  capacity  to  be  transmitted  from  Califor- 
nia to  the  Pacific  Northwest  during  a  recent 
cold  snap  in  the  latter  region.  Originally  it 
had  been  intended  that  only  energy  (as  op- 
posed to  capacity)  had  been  scheduled  for 
northward  transmission  over  this  intertle. 
but  the  capacity  was  needed  because  of  un- 
usual weather  conditions — and  it  was  avail- 
able because  of  the  intertle.  We  would  ex- 
pect similar  unforeseen  benefits  to  accrue 
from  massive  intertles  between  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  the  Midwest. 

We  therefore  propose  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  Its  agencies  in- 
volved with  water,  energy,  and  power, 
launch  as  soon  as  possible  a  study  to  identify 
the  combined  economic  benefits  of  the 
Study  190  transmlsson  system  and  the  use 
of  power  from  Montana-Wyoming  coal  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  If  yoii  could  develop 
a  price  tag  for  the  study,  we  would  be  happy 
to  supply  all  possible  support  for  appropria- 
tions at  hearings  this  spring.  We  believe  this 
to  be  of  urgent  importance  in  view  of  the 
present  planning  by  BPA  and  Pacific  North- 
west utilities.  It  is  essential  that  we  take  a 
careful  look  at  alternative  proposals  so  as 
to  achieve  a  system  which  will  provide  the 
greatest  benefits  to  all  concerned — Including 
the  taxpayer. 

We  also  wish  to  ask  that  ;m  appropriation 
request  for  MHD  be  restored  to  the  Budget. 
We  would  like  to  note  that  the  Interior  De- 
partment energy  policy  staff  last  summer 
recommended  a  total  exj)enditure  of  $50,000, 
000  for  MHD  development,  and  we  think 
that  this  is  a  reasonable  amount  for  a  pro- 
gram of  such  important  potential. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lee  Metcalf. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mike    Mansfield. 

U.S.  Senator. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.  April  14,  1969. 
Hon.  Alan  Bible, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  the  Department 
of    the   Interior   and    Related    Agencies, 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Senator  Bible:   Since  testifying  be- 
fore your  Subcommittee  on  3  April,  and  sub- 
mitting a  number  of  materials  for  the  rec- 
ord, I  have  come  across  the  attached  article 
which  appeared  in  the  10  April  issue  of  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Fortnightly. 

In  my  written  testimony,  which  Senator 
Mansfield  also  agreed  to  make  his,  I  asked 
for  a  SI. 7  million  appropriation  to  the  Office 
of  Coal  Research  to  begin  a  program  aimed 
at  development  of  magnetohydrodynamics 
(MHD).  a  new  power  generating  technique 
which  promises  virtually  to  eliminate  the 
air  and  water  pollution  caused  by  conven- 
tional electric  generating  plants. 

The  article.  The  Technology  of  Energy 
Use  in  the  Year  2000".  written  'by  Bruce  C. 
Netischert.  Director  of  the  Washington,  D.C, 
office  of  National  Economic  Research  As- 
sociates, Inc.,  stresses  the  importance  of 
MHD  as  a  major  energy  source  of  the  future. 
Limitations  on  engineering  of  larger  and 
larger  conventional  power  plants  are  caus- 
ing great  difficulties — which  MHD  will  solve, 
Mr.  Netschert  suggests. 

This  is  added  evidence  that  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  get  under  way  with  MHD  de- 
velopment, and  I  ask  that  the  article  be 
inclvided  in  the  record  in  support  of  my 
request. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Lee  Metcalf, 
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MHD  FOB  CENTRAL  STATION  PoWER  GEN- 
ERATION. A  Plan  for  Action 
Dr  Lee  A.  DuBrldge,  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology,  today  re- 
leased a  report  entitled  "MRD  for  Central 
Station  Power  Generation:  A  Plan  for  Ac- 
tion "  The  report  reviews  the  current  statiis 
of  magnetohydrodynamics  (MHD)  technol- 
ogy and  recommends  a  research  and  develop- 
nient  program  designed  to  explore  the  large 
potential  benefits  it  oflers  for  cenual  sta- 
tion power.  .  na-r 
The  report  was  prepared  by  a  special  osi 
panel  of  utility  executives,  scientists  and  en- 
gineers under  the  chairmanship  of  Louis  H. 
Roddls,  Vice  Chairman  of  Consolidated  Edi- 
son Compay. 

Magnetohydrodynamics,  or  MHD,  is  tne 
term  used  t6  describe  electric  generating  sys- 
tems which  obtain  power  directly  from  moy- 
ine  liquids  or  gases  rather  than  indirectly 
by  means  of  turbines  and  rotating  genera- 
tors. Its  attractiveness  stems  from  this  direct 
conversion  of  thermal  energy  into  electricity 
at  high  temperatures  without  the  need  for 
moving  partf  in  contact  with  the  hot  fluid. 
The  thecal  energy  may  be  provided  either 
by  burning  conventional  fuels  or  by  a  nu- 
clear reactor.  „     „        »v. 

The  panel  concludes  that  MHD  offers  the 
promise  of  improved  efficiency,  lower  fuel 
costs  and  alleviation  of  thermal  pollution  in 
future  power  plants  using  fossil  fuels  _  It 
considers  that  additional  research  directed  to 
the  difficult  problems  of  c°al-burnlng  open- 
cvcle  gas  MHD  systems  is  required  J^e^ore  a 
large  prototype  facility  is  constructed.  The 
panel  recommends  that  this  effort  be  funded 
bv  the  Federal  government  at  a  le.-el  of  about 
$2  million  per  year,  with  "PPr°.'^;'n^at^\y  f " 
equal  contribution  by  the  utility  industry 
and  its  suppUers. 

The  panel  further  recommends  that  closed- 
cycle  gas  and  liquid  metal  concepts,  which 
may  be  used  In  future  nuclear  plants,  also 
be  supported  but  at  a  lower  level  than  the 
coal-burning,  open-cycle  system. 

in  releasing  the  report.  Dr.  DuBridge  said: 
"Making  MHD  generation  a  reality  will  re- 
quire the  cooperation  and  financial  support 
of  the  government,  the  electric  utilities  and 
their  suppliers.  I  hope  that  the  report  of 
this  distinguished  panel  will  be  carefully 
studied  so  that  we  can  all  find  a  proper 
course  of  action." 


T:nvlsloned   Is  a  program  leading  in  about 
three  years  to  construction  of  a  prototype 

plant. 

MHD  has  a  number  of  advantages  over 
conventional  electric  generators.  Predictions 
are  that  it  will  be  at  least  one-third  more 
efficient  than  the  usual  fossil-fueled  steam- 
turbine  plant,  and  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  estimates  that  this  increased  ef- 
ficiency could  save  consumers  Sll  billion  in  a 
15-vear  period. 

An  advantage  even  more  important  would 
be  the  elimination  of  "thermal  pollution," 
the  heating  of  natural  water  supplies  with 
consequent  damage  to  the  ecology.  Conven- 
tional fossil-fuel  plants  cause  some  thermal 
pollution  and  nuclear  power  plants  even 
more— unless  these  installations  are  equipped 
with  expensive  cooling  towers.  The  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  report  also  suggests 
the  possibility  of  conversion  of  a  "necessity 
into  a  virtue'  In  that  MHD  technology  re- 
quires recovery  of  certain  materials  from  flue 
gases  in  such  a  fashion  that  air  pollution  will 
be  abated,  also.  This  operation  might  pay  for 
itself  through  creation  of  by-product  nitric 
acid,  the  report  suggests. 

The  Energy  Pollcv  Staff  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment about  a  year  ago  also  recommended 
k  research  program  for  MHD.  The  Office  of 
Coal  Research  tells  us  it  has  the  capability 
for  getting  under  way  with  a  program  in  Fis- 
cal 1970,  if  funds  are  made  available. 

In  the  Interest  of  conservation  and  the 
most  economical  electricity  for  consumers,  we 
urge  that  funds  be  appropriated  for  MHD  for 
Fiscal  1970. 

We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  recent  report 
bv  the  President's  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology,    recommending     a     magnetohydro- 
dynamics research  program. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mike  Mansfield, 

U.S.  Senator. 
Lee  Metcalf, 

U.S.  Senator. 


U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C  .  June  27,  1969. 
Hon.  Richard  B.  Rt/ssELL, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DE^R  SENATOR  Russell:  On  19  June  1969, 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  recom- 
mended a  research  program  for  magneto- 
hydrodynamics (MHD),  a  new  techmque  for 
generating  electric  energy  from  fossil  fuels 
(and  also  with  a  potential  for  generating 
electricity  from  nuclear  heat)  without  ther- 
mal pollution  of  our  streams,  lakes  and 
other  bodies  of  water. 

In  our  3  April  1969  testimony,  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies,  we 
also  supported  MHD  research,  and  we  asked 
for  a  Fiscal  Year  1970  appropriation  of  $17 
million  to  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  for 
this  purpose.  No  budget  request  for  MHD  had 
been  included  in  the  Administration's 
budget,  or  revisions.  James  Smith.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Water  and  Pow- 
er indicated  to  us  in  a  letter  that  his  de- 
partment wished  to  wait  for  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  report  before  mak- 
ing a  recommendation. 

We  believe  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology report  is  a  clear  go-ahead  for  an 
MHD  "research  program.  In  fact,  the  recom- 
mendation is  for  a  Federal  investment  of  $2 
million  a  vear,  and  an  approximately  equal 
amount  from  the  electric  utility  industry. 


Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 

Washington,  D.C,  June  19, 1969. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
Majority  Leader.  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  I  am  pleased  to 
transmit  a  copv  of  a  report  entitled  "MHD  for 
Central  Station  Power  Generation;  A  Plan  for 
-Vction,"  which  was  prepared  for  this  office 
by  a  special  panel  of  electric  utility  execu- 
tives  scientists  and  engineers. 

Magnetohydrodynamics  (MHD)  is  a  means 
for  converting  thermal  energy  into  electric 
power.  It  offers  large  potential  benefit^ 
through  more  efficient  use  of  fossil  fuels  and 
may  be  used  with  future  nuclear  plants  as 
weU  Realization  of  these  Increases  in  thermal 
efficiency  would  reduce  the  amount  of  heat 
rejected  to  the  environment  as  well  as  im- 
prove fuel  utilization. 

The  report  points  out  that  a  number  of  dif- 
ficult research  problems  must  be  resolved  be- 
fore these  benefits  can  be  achieved.  It  rec- 
ommends a  cooperative  research  effort  by  the 
government  and  the  electric  utilities  and 
their  suppliers  prior  to  undertaking  the 
major  development  which  will  ultimately  be 
required. 

We  hope  this  report  will  be  of  assistance  to 
you  and  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lee  a.  DuBribge, 

Director. 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  which  consid- 
ered this  bill.  H.R.  12781.  I  wish  to  brief- 
ly express  my  support  of  it.  The  bill 
finances  many  programs  that  will  be  of 
assistance  to  the  people  of  this  Nation, 

If  the  Senate  will  bear  with  me.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  proj- 
ects financed  by  this  bill  that  will  have 


direct  benefits  to  the  people  of  my  State 
of  Delaware,  as  an  example  of  the  bene- 
fits this  bUl  brings  to  the  Nation. 

Scientists  at  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware wUl  receive  SIO.OOO  toward  more 
research  into  the  habits  and  patterns  of 
blackbirds  to  give  us  greater  knowledge  of 
these  birds  in  order  to  lessen  their  dam- 
age to  the  crops. 

The  Delaware  Slate  Arts  Council  will 
receive  $36,363  this  year  for  an  excit- 
ing program  of  theater  projects,  lectures, 
and  films,  primarily  to  augment  school 
programs.  Last  year  Delaware  was  not 
eligible  for  these  funds,  so  that  this 
grant  should  add  a  meaningful  new  pro- 
gram for  the  people  of  Delaware. 

Delaware  does  not  receive  any  direct 
benefits  in  grants  for  another  program 
funded  under  this  bill.  But  this  program 
could  have  great  meaning  to  the  people 
of  Delaware.  This  is  a  scheme  for  the 
control  of  jellyfish  along  the  cast  coast, 
with    $225,000    appropriated    for    study 
of   wavj   to   curb   jellyfish   populations, 
particularlv  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  That,  of 
course  is  an  area  of  recreation  for  many 
citizens  of  my  State.  Further,  the  knowl- 
edge learned  about  jellyfish  in  the  bay 
should  help  the  State  of  Delaware  learn 
more  in  its  efforts  to  control  jellyfish 
along  our  Atlantic  beaches. 

■^et  another  fine  program  that  I  would 
like  to  mention  briefly  is  a  project  for 
shad  conservation,  administered  by  the 
Delaware  Fish  and  Game  Commission. 
Last     vear,     the     commission     received 
money  to  begin  work  on  a  passageway  for 
shad  "to  swim  up  the  Brandywine  River 
to  spawning  grounds.  The  current  bill 
contains  another  $30,000  for  this  project. 
It  is  too  early  to  know  for  certain  the 
results  of  this  project,  as  spawning  will 
not  be  known  until  next  spring.  But.  it 
is  the  expectation  that  this  passageway 
will  bring  a  significant  increase  in  the 
shad  population,  and  bring  more  of  these 
delicious    fish    to    the    Nation's    dinner 
tables.  „  , 

Under  a  program  of  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation.  Delaware  will  re- 
ceive S742.916  toward  the  acquiring  and 
development  of  parkland.  In  a  society  in 
which  we  become  more  and  more  urban- 
ized   I  am  certam  that  we  all  recognize 
the  need  to  expand  our  park  systems,  and 
I  believe  this  money  will  be  used  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  Delaware. 
This  money  will  help  Delaware  in  its 
10-vear  program  to  acquire  3,752  acres 
of  new  parkland  by   1980.  Specifically, 
the  State  park  commission  plans  to  buy 
this  vear  some  of  the  1.092  acres  it  needs 
to  comolete  the  Lums  Pond  State  Pa.rk 
near    kirkwood.    The    commission    also 
plans  to  spend   some  of  this  matching 
grant  toward  236  acres  needed  to  com- 
lete   the  White  Clay   Creek   State  Park 
near  Newark,  and  to  purchase  some  of 
the  500  acres  still  needed  to  complete  the 
Killen  Pond  State  Park  north  of  Milfoid. 
The  Geological  Survey  has  S 64 .000  m 
this  bill  to  finance  automatic   gauging 
stations  on  the  rivers  and  creeks  of  Del- 
aware This  flow  measurement,  of  course, 
is   invaluable   to   the  State   in   gaming 
knowledge  for  flood  control  purposes  and 
to  find  out  how  much  water  will  be  avail- 
able to  various  sections  of  the  State  ana 
various  times  of  the  year. 

Yet  another  program  nnances  water 
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resources  research.  Delaware  will  receive 
$100,000  to  assist  seven  projects,  such  as 
one  to  study  the  cost  of  obtaining  water 
for  industrial  uses,  which  is  a  way  to 
evaluate  the  expected  costs  for  new  in- 
dustries thinking  of  coming  to  Delaware. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  programs 
contained  in  this  bill  that  will  be  a  di- 
rect benefit  to  the  citizens  of  Delaware. 
I  want  to  add  that  these  programs  do  not 
just  benefit  the  citizens  of  Delaware. 
Rather,  they  benefit  every  State  in  our 
Nation  and  every  citizen  in  our  land. 
This  bill  is  needed.  I  support  it  enthusi- 
astically. 

PBSSBtVING    NATURE'S    WONDERS    FOR    FUTURE 
OENERATIONe 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
the  Interior  appropriations  bill,  which 
is  now  under  consideration,  is  a  bill  in 
which  we  can  all  take  pride.  In  these 
days  of  soaring  consumer  prices,  this 
bill  strikes  a  healthy  balance  between 
the  need  to  eliminate  unnecessary  and 
wasteful  spending  and  the  need  to  fi- 
nance programs  and  projects  which  will 
benefit  all  Americans.  I  highly  commend 
Senator  Bible  and  the  other  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  for  their 
hard  worlc  on  this  Important  measure. 

The  bill  expressly  provides  the  $12,- 
115,600  necessary  to  pay  all  the  court 
judgments  involved  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  land  for  the  Padre  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore.  In  1958, 1  introduced  for 
the  first  time  a  bill  to  make  Padre  Island 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  a  national  sea- 
shore. After  a  long  and  difflcult  flght  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  the  act  to  cre- 
ate the  Padre  Island  National  Seashore 
was  passed  in  1962,  which  has  resulted 
in  a  national  seashore  on  Padre  Island 
74  miles  long.  Passage  of  the  bill  creating 
the  national  seashore  was  only  a  part 
of  the  battle.  It  was  also  necessary  to 
appropriate  the  fimds  to  biiy  the  land. 
Since  the  majority  of  the  upland  in- 
cluded in  the  Padre  Island  National  Sea- 
shore was  privately  owned,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  Federal  Government  to  in- 
stitute condemnation  proceedings  to  ac- 
quire title  to  this  land.  The  funds  in- 
cluded in  this  Interior  apppropriations 
bill  will  pay  these  final  judgments  in  full 
and  guarantee  that  this  serene  and  his- 
toric coastal  land  will  be  preserved  for 
the  enjoyment  of  our  people  forever. 

This  bill  also  includes  the  $1,246,000 
necessary  to  complete  the  acquisition  of 
the  land  for  the  Guadalupe  Mountain 
National  Park.  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
establish  a  national  park  in  the  rugged 
and  scenic  Guadalupe  Mountains,  which 
are  located  100  miles  east  of  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  in  1963.  This  biU  became  law  in 
1966;  however,  like  Padre  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore,  budget  problems  have 
delayed  the  piu-chase  of  the  land  neces- 
sary for  the  park.  With  the  passage  of 
this  appropriations  bill,  this  land  can 
now  be  purchased  and  the  Guadalupe 
Mountains  can  be  added  to  our  national 
parks  system. 

I  am  also  particularly  pleased  that  this 
bill  includes  $360,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service:  Wildlife 
Habitat  and  Silviculture  Laboratory  on 
the  Campus  of  Stephen  P.  Austin  State 
College  at  Nacogdoches,  Tex.  This  lab- 


oratory, badly  needed  but  often  post- 
poned, will  provide  Government  scien- 
tists with  the  research  facilities  they 
need  to  assist  them  in  their  important 
work  of  improving  the  habitat  for  the 
wildlife  in  our  southern  forest. 

The  funds  appropriated  in  this  bill  for 
these  important  projects  are  small  in 
comparison  to  the  billions  that  are  ex- 
pended on  the  targic  war  in  Vietnam 
each  month.  The  total  of  all  of  these 
three  items  would  only  pay  for  the  war 
for  3  "2  hours.  However,  these  funds  will 
be  used  to  preserve  the  wonders  of  na- 
ture for  all  future  generations.  As  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  once  said : 

It  Is  our  task  In  our  time,  and  In  our 
generation  to  hand  down  undiminished  to 
tlios«  who  come  after  us.  as  was  banded 
down  to  us  by  those  who  went  before,  the 
natural  wealth  and  beauty  which  Is  ours. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  Sen- 
ators to  give  their  full  support  to  this 
bill. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
Congress  amended  the  Land  and  Water 
Conser\-ation  Fund  Act  to  authorize  a 
minimum  annual  expenditui-e  of  $200 
million  a  year  for  the  5  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning in  fiscal  year  1969.  Land  acquisition 
for  our  national  parks  and  other  Federal 
wildlife  and  recreation  areas  is  depend- 
ent on  moneys  from  this  fund.  State  rec- 
reation programs  also  depend  on  match- 
ing moneys  from  it. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  with  tlie 
1968  amendment,  it  was  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  assure  that  the  land  and  wa- 
ter conservation  fund  would  be  appropri- 
ated at  the  level  of  $200  million  annually 
until  1973  to  meet  the  burgeoning  out- 
door reci-eation  demands  of  the  Nation. 

The  1668  amendment  went  so  far  as  to 
make  specific  provision  for  tliis  spending 
level  by  providing  for  the  transfer  of 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  revenues  to 
the  fund  whenever  regular  sources  for 
the  fund  did  not  bring  in  the  $200  mil- 
lion and  the  difference  wsis  not  appropri- 
ated from  the  Treasury.  Thus,  if  in  1 
year,  the  regular  fiuid  sources  brought 
in  only  $150  million.  $50  million  in  oil 
revenues  would  be  added  to  make  up  the 
$200  million  figure.  If  only  $100  million 
came  into  the  fund  from  its  regular 
sources.  $100  million  in  OCS  oil  revenues 
would  be  added  to  make  $200  million. 

With  this  rather  explicit  history  of 
congressional  intent,  it  has  come  as  quite 
a  shock  to  many  of  us  to  see  only  $124 
million  requested  for  this  fiscal  year  for 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund. 
This  is  the  figin-e  that  is  in  the  appro- 
priations bill  before  us;  it  is  the  figure 
that  was  in  the  House  bill,  and  it  is  the 
figure  tiiat  was  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

I  have  heard  no  one  say  that  $124  mil- 
lion is  adequate  to  meet  our  pressing 
recreation  land  acquisition  needs.  In  fact, 
according  to  reports  in  the  press,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  has  told  the  House 
Interior  Committee  that  acquisition 
funds  are  now  so  tight  that  if  any  new 
national  p>arks  are  authorized,  acquisi- 
tion for  already  authorized  parks  and 
recreation  areas  will  have  to  be  cut  back. 

Even  without  the  establishment  of  new 
areas,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  letter 
reportedly  said  the  land  acquisition  pro- 
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gram  for  existing  national  parks  may 
well  have  to  be  cut  back. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  position  may 
well  be  an  understatement.  Federal  rec- 
reation land  acquisitions  already  au- 
thorized and  eligible  for  fint^ncing  from 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund  are 
nearly  equal  to  the  $500  mlDion  au- 
thorized as  the  Federal  share  of  the  fund 
for  the  next  5  years.  If  land  costs  and 
development  continue  to  escalate,  and 
adequate  funds  are  not  appropriate  to 
meet  these  commitments,  the  precedent- 
setting  effort  in  recent  years  to  expand 
our  national  park  system  will  face  total 
collapse. 

To  make  the  situation  even  more  seri- 
ous, this  is  the  second  year  in  a  row  we 
have  cut  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  far  .short  of  the  intended  $200  mil- 
lion mark.  Last  year,  only  $111.5  miUion 
was  requested  and  appropriated,  $88.5 
million  short  of  the  $200  million  level. 
For  this  year,  as  I  pointed  out.  only  $124 
million  was  requested,  and  is  being  ap- 
propriated in  the  bill  before  us — $76  mil- 
lion short  of  this  year's  intended  $200 
million  level. 

Right  now,  there  is.  altogether,  $164.5 
million  that  has  been  designated  for  the 
fund.  and.  under  law.  will  remain  there 
indefinitely,  unspent,  and  unappropri- 
ated— unless  this  situation  is  corrected. 

The  rationale  given  for  both  last  year's 
and  this  year's  cut  has  been  that  there 
were  overall  restraints  on  the  Federal 
budget,  and  a  need  to  control  inflation. 

But  this  argument  simply  does  not  hold 
water.  There  is  nothing  inflationary 
about  buying  land  already  authorized 
for  the  public,  in  Redwoods  National 
Park.  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore, 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore, 
and  so  on — especially  if  the  funds  have 
already  been  earmarked  for  this 
purpose. 

In  my  opinion,  we  will  actually  be  aid- 
ing Inflation,  if  we  follow  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget's  advice  and  let  $164,5 
million  sit  in  the  fund,  while  speculators 
drive  land  prices  up  in  our  unacquired 
but  authorized  national  park  areas. 

Yet  in  its  letter  to  the  House  commit- 
tee, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  did  not 
even  discuss  the  matter  of  the  $200  mil- 
lion intended  for  the  fund  for  each  of 
the  next  5  years,  or  the  question  of  wliy 
the  $164.5  milhon  now  earmarked  for  it 
from  the  oil  revenues  is  not  being  spent. 

The  Bureau  of  Budget  posture  on  this 
is  quite  imfortunate.  and  I  m-ge  the  ad- 
ministration to  begin  an  immediate  re- 
view of  its  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  requests  to  determine  why  spending 
the  full  $200  million  each  year  would 
not  be  compatible  with  present  fiscal 
policy. 

I  will  veiy  shortly  write  Dr.  Lee  Du- 
Bridge,  Chairman  of  the  President's  En- 
vironmental Quality  Council,  to  request 
such  a  review,  and  to  urge  a  full  report 
to  Congress  on  this  pressing  question  in 
the  near  future. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation.  I  asked  a  series  of  ques- 
tions regarding  the  status  of  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  copy  of  their  reply 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation, 

Washington.  D.C..  August  4.  1969. 
Hon,  Gaylord  Nelson, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington^  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson  :  We  are  pleased  to 
respond  to  your  letter  ol  July  17.  requesting 
information  on  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund.  We  will  respond  to  your  ques- 
tions in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in 
your  letter: 

1.  Public  Law  90-401.  approved  July  15, 
1968,  amended  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Act  of  1965  in  several  respects. 
One  amendment  provides  for  a  $200  million 
annual  accrual  to  the  Fund  If  revenues  from 
admission  and  user  lees,  motorboat  fuel 
taxes,  and  sales  of  Federal  surplus  property 
do  not  produce  that  level  of  funding,  appro- 
priations to  make  up  the  difference  are  au- 
thorized to  be  made  from  the  General  Fund 
of  the  Treasury.  In  the  event  such  .Tppro- 
priatlons  are  not  made,  the  ditference  is  ob- 
tained automatically  by  a  transfer  of  re- 
ceipts derived  from  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
lands. 

In  fiscal  year  1969,  revenues  to  the  Fund 
amounted  to  only  $73  million.  No  appro- 
priation was  made  to  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  from  the  General  Fund 
of  the  Treasury.  Tlierefore,  $127  million  was 
transferred  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  from  receipts  from  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  lands,  making  $200  million 
available  to  the  Fxind.  Appropriations  by 
Congress  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  for  fiscal  year  1969  totaled  $1115 
million.  Deducting  this  SI  11. 5  million  from 
the  $200  million  deposited  to  the  Fund  dur- 
ing that  fiscal  year  leaves  $88.5  million  of  un- 
appropriated receipts  in  the  Fund  as  of  June 
30,   1969, 

Public  Law  90-401  provides  authority  to 
utilize  Outer  Continental  Shelf  land  receipts 
to  cover  deficiencies  up  to  $200  million  for 
a  period  of  five  years  The  first  year  was  fiscal 
year  1969.  Thus,  we  have  four  years  of  this 
authority  remaining  which  will  extend 
through  the  fiscal  year  1973.  Receipts  from 
this  source  that  are  deposited  to  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  remain  in  the 
Fund  indefinilely  vintil  appropriated  by  the 
Congress.  Unlilce  other  revenues  to  the  F'und 
that  revert  to  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury  if  not  appropriated  in  the  year  in 
which  collected  or  two  fiscal  years  thereafter, 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  receipts  do  not 
revert  to  miscellaneous  receipts. 

2.  We  are  attaching,  as  Table  A,  a  schedule 
which  shows  for  National  Park  Service,  For- 
est Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  the  funds  requested  of 
Congress  for  fiscal  year  1970.  for  acquiring 
lands  in  or  adjacent  to  Federal  areas.  Table  B, 
attached,  shows  a  projected  five-year  program 
lor  the  National  Park  Service  under  which 
all  areas  authorized  since  fiscal  year  1960 
would  be  acquired  in  toto.  and  .sso'o  million 
would  be  directed  to  acquiring  inholdings  in 
the  older  areas  of  the  National  Park  System. 
By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973,  which  Is  the 
last  year  the  shelf  oil  revenues  will  be  avail- 
able under  existing  law,  all  recreation  land 
within  areas  authorized  for  the  National 
Park  System  since  fiscal  year  1960  could  be 
acquired,  $30.0  million  could  be  directed  to 
acquisitions  in  the  older  areas,  and  a  balance 
of  SI  12.0  million  earmarked  for  the  National 
Park  System  would  remain  uncommitted  for 
the  National  Park  System  to  be  applied  either 
to  liquidating  remaining  inholdings  in  older 
areas  or  be  available  for  new  authorizations 
by  the  Congress.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  this  five-year  program  (.Table  B)  is  a 
working  document  and  the  Administration  Is 
in  no  way  committed  to  its  fulfillment.  It  is 
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submitted  as  a  matter  of  Information  and  in 
an  attempt  to  be  responsive  to  your  request. 

During  the  same  five-year  period  we  have 
programmed  $17  million  annually  tor  use  by 
the  Forest  Service  In  acquiring  recreation 
lands  \^'lthin  or  adjacent  to  National  Forests 
and  $3  million  annually  to  the  Bureau  ol 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  for  acquisition 
of  lands  for  recreation  and  for  preservation  of 
endangered  species  of  wildlife. 

3.  We  are  attaching,  as  Table  C,  a  schedule 
showing  anticipated  revenues  for  the  next 
five  years  from  sources  other  than  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  lands.  The  estimates  of 
revenues  from  sales  of  Federal  surplus  prop- 
erty are  tlie  most  difflcult  to  project  because 
it  is  impossible  to  forecast  with  accuracy 
what  properties  might  become  surplus  and  be 
sold  during  this  period. 

We  hope  the  information  submitted  herein 
will  be  useful  to  you.  If  you  need  additional 
information  we  will  be  pleased  to  supply  it 
upon  request. 

Sincerely  yours, 

G.  Douglas  Hofe,  Jr., 

Director. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll, 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soNi  and  ihe  Senator  from  Michigan 
( Mr.  Hart  i  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  '  Mr.  Cannon  ' ,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  <  Mr,  Eastland  ) .  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  <  Mr,  GonE  > ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  '  Mr,  McIntyre  > , 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  iMr.  Ribi- 
coFFi,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  iMr. 
Russell  i  .  the  Senator  f  i-om  Alabama 
t  Mr.  Sparkman  i  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  '  Mr.  Williams  »  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Magnuson  » ,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan I  Mr,  Hart  i  .  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada "Mr,  Cannon*,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  i  Mr.  Eastland  i  ,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  i  Mr.  Gore  i  ,  the  Senator 
Irom  New  Hampshire  'Mr,  McIntyre ', 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Ribi- 
cof  F I .  the  Senator  from  Georgia  <  Mr. 
Russell '.  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Sparkman  1.  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  iMr.  Williams'  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT,  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  *Mr.  Bellmoni  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  '  Mr.  Bennett  i  .  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Goldwateri, 
the  Senator  from  Cahfornia  iMr. 
Murphy)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  iMr.  Thurmond)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  iMr. 
Aiken  )  is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  iMr. 
Javits)  is  necessarily  absent  because  of 
the  religious  holiday,  Yom  Kippur. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken  ) .  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon).  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  iiom  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater). 
the  Senator  from  New  York  ( Mr.  Javits  ' , 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy  ),  and  the  Senator  from  South 


Carolina   Mr.   Thurmond)    would   each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  83, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

I  No.   96  Leg  1 
YEAS— 83 


Allen 

Gravel 

Mund( 

Allott 

Griffin 

Muskie 

Anderson 

Gurney 

Nelson 

Baker 

Hai^een 

Packw 

ood 

Bayh 

Harris 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hartke 

Pear.'son 

Bopgs 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Brooke 

Holland 

Percy 

Burdick 

Holllngs 

Prouty 

Bvrd,  Va 

Hruska 

Proxtmre 

Byrd.  W    Va. 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Cose 

Inouye 

Saxbe 

Church 

Jackson 

Schweiker 

Cook 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Scott 

Cooper 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Smith.  Maine 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Smith.  111. 

Cranston 

Long 

Spong 

Curtis 

Man.sflcld 

.SiennLs 

Dodd 

Mathias 

Stevens 

Dole 

McCarthv 

Symington 

Dominick 

McClellan 

Talmadpe 

Easleton 

McGee 

Tower 

EUender 

McGovern 

'I  vdmgs 

Ervm 

Metcalf 

Williams,  Del. 

Fannin 

Miller 

Yartjorough 

Fone 

Mondale 

Young 

.  N.  Dak. 

Fulbright 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Goodell 

Moss 

NAYS— 0 

NOT   VOTING- 

-17 

Aiken 

Gore 

Ribicoff 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Russell 

Bennett 

Javits 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Magmison 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McIntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Goldwater 

Murphy 

So  the  bill   'H.R.  12781)    was  passed. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments, request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  dis- 
agi-eeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr,  MuNDT.  and  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  guid- 
ing the  appropriations  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies so  expertly  through  the  Senate  to- 
day was  the  able  and  distinguished 
senior  Senator  f lom  Nevada  >  Mr.  Bible  • . 
the  chairman  of  the  Interior  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  All  of  us  in  the  Senate  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada.  His  skillful  management  of 
this  measure  exemplified  the  outstand- 
ing legislative  ability  he  brings  to  every 
proposal  that  gains  his  support.  The 
Senate  is  grateful. 

Aiding  Senator  Bible  with  the  same 
fine  bipartisan  support  that  has  marked 
his  years  of  service  was  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota 'Mr.  MuNDTi,  Our  gratitude  is  e.\- 
tended  to  him  as  well  for  the  expeditious 
and  efficient  handling  of  this  very  im- 
portant measure. 

The  -senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  deserves  special 
recognition  for  offering  his  important 
amendment  to  the  bill  and  guiding  it  to 
acceptance  by  the  entire  Senate.  And 
adding  their  always  thoughtful  views  to 
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the  discussion  today  were  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  ,  the  Sena- 
tors from  Colorado  (Mr.  DonnncK  and 
Mr.  Allott),  the  SenattMr  from  Alaska 
1  Mr.  Stevens)  ,  and  many  others.  We  ap- 
preciate their  contributions.  Their  views 
are  always  welcome. 

Again,  to  Senator  Bible,  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  subcommittee  and  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole,  commendation  is  due  for 
the  Judicious,  expeditious,  and  xinani- 
mous  adoption  of  this  vital  funding 
measure. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  CERTAIN  MARITIME 
PROGRAMS  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OP   COMMERCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  263, 
H.R.  4152. 

Before  the  Senate  makes  a  decision  on 
the  request,  may  I  say  to  the  Senate  that 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  bill  will  not 
take  too  long.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  urge 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  to  stay  as  close 
to  tha-floor  as  possible.  In  all  probability, 
there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  an  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  <H.R.  4152)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  maritime  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  pi-esent  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  amendments  on  page  2, 
line  4,  after  the  word  "activities"  strike 
out  "$15,000,000:"  and  insert  "$12,000.- 
000;";  and  at  tlie  beginning  of  line  9, 
strike  out  "$2,040,000;"  and  insert  "$2,- 
270.000;  '. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that 
the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  regarded  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Maritime  Administration 
program  pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-81 
enacted  in  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress. 

The  maritime  authwization  bill  as  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
would  have  authorized  a  total  of  $262,- 
996,000  for  the  acquisition,  construction, 
and  reconstruction  of  %'essels,  payment  of 
obligations  incmred  pursuant  to  operat- 
ing subsidy  contracts,  research  and  de- 
velopment expenses,  reserve  fleet  ex- 
penses, operation  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Academy  at  Kings  Point.  N.Y.,  and 
financial  assistance  to  State  marine 
schools. 

The  pending  House-passed  bill  as  re- 
ported favorably  by  tiie  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  would  increase  the  au- 
thorization by  $121,612,000  to  th?  sum  of 
$384,608,000.  The  major  item  involved  in 


this  increase  is  atn  irwrease  in  ship  con- 
struction funds  from  $15,918,000,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
to  the  sum  of  $14S,000,000.  The  biU  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  reported  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  would  also  increase  the  funds 
requested  for  research  and  development 
from  $7.7  million  to  $12,000,000  and  in- 
crease the  funds  for  financial  assistance 
to  State  marine  schools  from  the  re- 
quested figure  of  $2,040,000  to  $2,270,000. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Comnuttee  is  amended  in  two 
respects  from  the  manner  in  which  it 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives.  We 
have  decreased  the  research  and  devel- 
opment figure  from  $15  million  to  $12 
million  and  increased  aid  to  State  marine 
schools  from  $2,040,000  to  $2,070,000. 
The  $12  million  figure  recommended  by 
the  Commerce  Committee  reflects  a  con- 
viction that  the  $7.7  million  requested  by 
the  agency  is  totally  inadequate  in  view 
of  the  research  and  development  needs 
in  the  maritime  field,  and  reflects  as  well 
the  conclusion  that  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration would  not  be  able  to  fully 
utilize  the  larger  sum  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  because  of 
present  staff  and  programing  limita- 
tion. 

Tl>e  second  committee  amendment  in- 
creases by  $230,000  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  financial  as- 
sistance to  State  maritime  schools  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Maritime  Academy 
Act  of  1958.  The  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  authorize  the  appropriations 
of  such  funds  for  the  inauguration  of  a 
Great  Lakes'  maritime  academy  at 
Noithwestern  Michigan  College  in  Ti'a- 
verse  City,  Mich.,  subject  to  the  enact- 
ment of  necessary  legislation  by  the 
Michigan  State  Legislature  and  the  acad- 
emy qualifying  under  the  provisions  of 
the  1958  act  as  administered  by  the 
Maritime  Administrator  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

An  analysis  of  the  record  will  show 
that  the  recommended  increases  are  con- 
servative in  light  of  the  known  needs  of 
our  merchant  fleet.  The  needs  of  our  fleet 
have  been  accumulating  at  a  most  dis- 
turbing pace,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
sliip  constiTiction  and  research  and  de- 
velopment. This  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  Maritime  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  rec- 
ommended that  the  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1969  for  ship  construction  be 
$117,128,000.  Of  course,  that  figure  was 
trimmed  to  SI 5.9  milhon  by  the  time  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  cleared  the  i-e- 
quest  bill  for  submission  to  the  Congress. 

The  amount  of  funds  for  ship  con- 
struction requested  by  the  Administra- 
tion is  clearly  inadequate.  Even  the  wit- 
nesses at  our  hearings  on  behalf  of  the 
Admimstration  admitted  tliat  it  was  im- 
possible to  fulfill  the  basic  needs  of  tlie 
merchant  marine  if  the  level  of  funding 
was  that  requested  by  the  Administra- 
tion. The  funds  recommended  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  represent  the 
very  minimum  effort  that  must  be  made 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  1936  Merchant  Marine  Act. 

The  $117  million  for  ship  construction 


originally  requested  by  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration and  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  before  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  reduced  the  figure  to  $15.9 
million  anticipated  the  use  of  $101.6  mil- 
lion in  carryover  funds  in  addition  to 
the  funds  requested.  As  you  may  recall, 
the  previous  administration  froze  $101.6 
million  in  funds  previously  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  ship 
construction. 

If  ship  construction  funds  are  appro- 
priated and  spent  in  the  amount  recom- 
mended in  the  pending  authorization  bill, 
together  with  the  $101.6  million  in  carry- 
over funds,  we  will  be  able  to  build  some 
18-22  merchant  vessels  rather  than  the 
10  which  would  be  the  maximum  allowed 
under  the  request  bill  even  with  use  of 
the  carrj'over  funds.  I  would  point  out 
that  there  is  pending  legislation  before 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  which 
would  authorize  the  building  of  up  to  40 
vessels  per  year.  That  legislation  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Magnuson  is  consider- 
ed merely  the  beginning  of  the  necessary 
revitalization  effort  that  must  be  carried 
out  if  we  are  to  regain  our  rightful  place 
upon  the  seas. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
while  the  Magnuson  bill  would  do  twice 
as  much  as  this  authorization  could  hope 
to  accompUsh,  to  achieve  even  that  much 
would  have  us  building  ships  at  only  hall 
the  rate  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  and  is 
presently  building  ships  for  its  merchant 
marine.  Last  year,  they  built  80  ships 
while  we  built  8;  and  we  hope  by  this  bill 
to  move  up  to  the  point  of  18  to  22,  in 
which  case  we  shall  be  constructing  ships 
at  about  one-fourth  the  rate  of  our  com- 
])etitor.  Meanwhile,  our  reserve  fleet  has 
deteriorated  and  rusted  to  a  point  where 
only  about  10  percent  of  those  ships  are 
usable,  and  that  percentage  will  rapidly 
decline,  because  they  are  just  msty 
buckets,  which  are  no  longer  usable  for 
modern  maritime  commerce. 

The  authorization  in  the  pending  bill 
for  ship  construction  of  $145,000,000  is 
quite  conservative,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  last  year  the  Congress  authorized 
some  $200  million  for  this  same  item.  The 
needs  of  our  fleet  have  increased  during 
the  intervening  year,  and  I  strongly  urge 
the  Senate  to  accept  the  ship  construc- 
tion figures  in  the  pending  bill. 

The  pending  bill  would  authorize  $212 
million  for  operating  differential  subsidy. 
The  original  request  figure  was  $224  mil- 
lion, but  the  new  administration  re- 
quested a  reduction  in  this  amoimt  of 
some  S29  raiUion  on  the  basis  of  a  revised 
estimate  of  what  our  operating  differen- 
tial subsidy  contracts  v/ould  require  due 
to  curtailed  operations  resulting  from 
the  tv.-o-month  longshoremen  strike  this 
year.  The  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  have 
accepted  the  approved  reduction  from 
$224  million  to  $195  million.  However,  in 
order  to  provide  the  availability  of  op- 
erating subsidy  funds  to  pi-esently  un- 
subsidized  liner  companies  who.'se  appli- 
cations might  be  approved  during  1970 
we  have  added  back  some  $17  million  for 
a  total  operating  subsidy  authorization 
of  $212  million— a  reduction  by  $12  mil- 
lion from  the  original  request  figme  for 
operating  differential  subsidy.  At  least 
two  companies  are  at  a  stage  where  their 
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applications  for  operating  subsidy  could 
be  acted  upon  promptly,  and  the  $17 
million  we  have  included  for  that  purpose 
would  suffice  to  initiate  such  operations 
if  their  applications  are  approved  by  the 
Maritime  Administrator. 

Although  we  are  mindful  of  the  severe 
i,train  on  the  budgetary  dollar,  we  cannot 
afford  to  cut  corners  where  defense  and 
economic  considerations  demand  prior- 
ity. It  is  clear  that  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  concluded  that  the  appropri- 
ate priority  required  for  our  merchant 
fleet  is  represented  by  the  pending  bill, 
and  the  amount  of  funds  recommended 
therein. 

All    indications    are    that    President 
Nixon  miderstands  and  approves  of  giv- 
ing the  merchant  marine  a  high  priority. 
As  you  are  aware,  he  made  strong  state- 
ments in  support  of  an  expanded  effort 
for  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  during  his 
campaign  for  the  Presidency  and  since 
he  has  been  President  he  has  reaffirmed 
those  statements.  President  Nixon  has 
seated  that  in  contrast  to  carrying  the 
5.6  percent  of  our  waterborne  commerce 
in  U.S.-flag  merchant  vessels  v.e  should 
be  carrying  30  percent  and  has  pledged 
his  support  of  a  building  program  to  sup- 
port that  purpose.  We  have  been  advised 
by  the  appropriate  officials  of  the  Mari- 
time    Administration      that     President 
Nixon  will  submit  to  the  Congress  this 
summer  an  extensive  program  in  ful- 
fillment   of     his    pledge    designed     to 
strengthen   the   U.S.   merchant   marine. 
We  look  forward  to  the  receipt  of  that 
program. 

But.  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  further 
del-y  acting  on  our  own.  We  were  led  to 
believe  that  that  program  would  be  here 
by  the  end  of  the  smnmer.  Now  the  sum- 
mer is  gone,  and  fall  has  commenced. 
So,  while  I  am  confident  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  submit  an  ambitious  program 
to  revitalize  and  restore  the  strength  of 
the  American  merchant  marine,  that 
program  is  not  here,  and  in  its  absence 
we  must  do  the  best  we  can.  What  we 
have  here  recommended  is  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  minimal  needs  of  the 
merchant  marine  for  this  year. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  approve 
the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  noted  that  the  Sen- 
ator read  his  statement  very  hurriedly, 
and  there  was  a  salient  point  I  think 
most  of  us  missed,  only  because  the  read- 
ing was  rather  rapid. 

Did  I  correctly  hear  the  Senator  state 
that  today  we  transport  only  5  percent 
of  our  foreign  trade  in  American-flag 
ships? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  regret  to  say  that  is  cor- 
rect, and  that  is  one  of  the  big  items  in 
our  unfavorable  balance  of  payments. 
Only  5.6  percent  of  our  foreign  trade  is 
transported  in  American  ships.  Even 
that,  may  I  say,  represents  $1  billion  in 
our  balance  of  payments,  which,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  is  badly  out  of  line. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  Bill  Clerk.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  proposes  an 
amendment  as  follows; 

On  page  1.  line  10,  strike  out  ■$145,000.- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    'ftlS.QlS.OOO; 


Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent when  this  bill  was  first  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
when  the  companion  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate  it  carried  the  identical  fig- 
ure used  in  this  amendment,  namely 
$15.918.000— as  the  new  authorization  for 
the  construction  differential  subsidy.  The 
administration  has  stated  that  this  is  all 
that  thev  need;  and  the  reason  they  say 
thev  do  not  need  the  additional  money 
is  that  thev  have  $101,600,000  of  hold- 
over funds  left  from  last  year  which  are 
still  available. 

Under  date  of  July  8  I  contacted  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  I  read  the 
letter  I  received  in  reply : 

This  is  in  replv  to  your  oral  request  for 
ihe  views  of  this  Department  with  respect  to 
HR  4152,  as  reported  hy  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  authorizing  appropriations 
for  the  Maritime  Administration. 

The  bill,  as  reported,  would  increase  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  for  con- 
struction-differential subsidy,  operating-dif- 
ferential subsidy,  research  and  development, 
and  financial  assistance  lo  State  Manne 
.Schools,  over  the  amounts  requested  by  the 
.Administration. 

We  support  the  amounts  reqviested  by  the 
Administration.  This  will  provide  an  interim 
program  until  the  new  maritime  program  we 
nre  preparing  can  be  enacted  and  imple- 
mented. With  respect  to  construction-differ- 
ential subsidy,  the  S15.918.000  the  Adminis- 
tration request€d,  when  added  to  the  $101.- 
600.000  of  hold  over  funds,  will  provide  a  pro- 
gram level   of   $117,518,000   for  fiscal   1970. 

We  hope  this  information  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you. 

The  letter  is  signed  by  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
This  letter  was  dated  July  3.  We  de- 
layed taking  the  bill  up  until  after  the 
recess,  and  to  make  sure  there  was  no 
difference  in  the  Departments  position 
I  asked  for  another  report,  which  I  re- 
ceived under  date  of  August  27.  I  shall 
read  just  one  paragraph  and  then  put 
the  letter  in  the  Record  : 

This  supplements  my  letter  of  July  8,  1969, 
furnished  in  response  to  your  oral  request 
for  the  views  of  this  Department  with  respect 
to  H.R.  4152.  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
certain  maritime  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee.  In  that  letter  I  in- 
formed you  that  the  Department  would  sup- 
port the  amounts  requested  by  the  Admin- 
istration rather  than  the  higher  amounts  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee.  This  continues  to 
be  our  position. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  let- 
ters be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 

point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Cteneral  Counsel  or  the 
Department  op  Commerce. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  8,  1969. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  oral  request  for  the  views  of  this  De- 
partment with  respect  to  H.R.  4152,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 


authorizing  appropriations  for  the  Maritime 
Administration. 

The  bill,  as  reported,  would  increase  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  for  con- 
struction-differential subsidy,  operating- 
differential  subsidy,  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  financial  assistance  to  State  Ma- 
rine Schools,  over  the  amounts  requested  by 
the  Administration. 

We  support  the  amounts  requested  by  the 
Administration.  This  wiU  provide  an  interim 
program  until  the  new  maritime  program  we 
are  preparing  can  be  enacted  and  imple- 
mented. With  respect  to  construction-differ- 
ential subsidy,  the  $15,918,000  the  Admin- 
istration requested,  when  added  to  the  $101.- 
600.000  of  hold  ever  funds,  will  provide  a 
program  level  of  $117,518,000  for  fiscal  1970. 

We   hope  this  information   will   be  of  as- 
sistance to  you.  1 
Sincerely,                           I 

James  T.  Lynn. 
General  Counsel. 


General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment OF  Commerce. 
Washington.  D.C.  August  27,  1969. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.ar  Senator  Williams:  This  supplements 
my  letter  of  July  8.  1969.  furnished  in  re- 
sponse to  vour  oral  request  for  the  views  of 
this  r>epar"tment  with  respect  to  H.R.  4152,  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  certain  mari- 
time programs  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, as  reported  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  In  that  letter  I  Informed  you  that 
the  Department  would  support  the  amounts 
requested  by  the  Administration  rather  than 
the  higher  amounts  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee. This  continues  to  be  our  position. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  the  1970 
Presidential  budget  request  for  the  research 
and  development  appropriation  in  the 
amount  of  $7,700,000  excluded  funds  for  the 
operation  of  the  N.S.  Savannah,  which  in 
previous  years  had  been  financed  from  that 
appropriation.  The  requested  financing  of 
$3,400,000  for  continued  Savannah  opera- 
tions in  1970  was  included  In  the  Budget  as 
part  of  the  salaries  and  expenses  appropria- 
tion. 

The  Budget  estimate  for  continued  Savan- 
nah operations  in  1970  consists  of  two  parts: 
$2,000,000  for  reimbursement  of  the  vessel 
operations  revolving  fund  from  the  salaries 
and  expenses  appropriation  for  losses  result- 
ing from  expenses  of  experUnenul  ship  op- 
erations. That  amount  was  included  as  a 
separate  item  in  the  authorization  bill  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Department, 
because  authorization  for  reimbursement  of 
the  vessel  operations  revolving  fund  is  re- 
quired, and  Is  included  in  H.R.  4152  as  passed 
by  the  House  and  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee. 

$1,400,000  for  salaries  and  expenses.  This 
amount  would  not  require  an  annual  author- 
ization prior  to  appropriation,  if  funded  from 
the  salaries  and  expenses  appropriation. 
Therefore,  it  was  not  included  in  the  authori- 
zation bill  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

On  July  24  the  House  approved  an  appro- 
priation bill  I  H.R.  12964)  wblch  provided  for 
at  the  requested  level  of  S3.400.000.  However, 
the  entire  amount  was  included  as  part  of 
the  research  and  development  appropriation, 
continued  financing  for  the  N.S.  Savannah 
which  v.as  accordinglv.  increased  by  the 
Hotise  from  $7,700,000  to  $11,100,000.  and  an 
offsetting  reduction  of  $3,400,000  was  made  in 
the  amount  requested  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses. 

If  this  appropriation  action  by  the  House  is 
accepted  by  the  Senate,  the  original  author- 
ization amount  of  $7,700,000  for  research 
and  development  requested  in  H.R.  4152 
would  be  $3,400,000  short  of  the  authoriza- 
tion required  to  carry  out  the  program  re- 
quested by  the  Administration.  An  author- 
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iMktlon  of  •11,100.000  would  thus  be  required 
for  research  and  development  due  to  the 
change  In  appropriation  conflguratlon. 

I  wanted  jovi  to  have  this  Information  be- 
fore nJL  4162  la  iJrought  to  vote  on  the 
Senate  floor.  We  wtU  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have  concerning  the 
above. 

Sincerely, 

James  T.  Lynn. 
General  Counsel. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  bill  as  reported  increases 
the  authortoitlon  under  this  subsidy 
program  to  1.000  percent  over  the 
amount  requested  by  the  administration 
and  over  the  amount  that  on  two  oc- 
casions, on  July  3  and  again  on  August 
27  they  have  stated  they  need.  If,  as 
suggested,  there  is  later  to  be  a  new  pro- 
gram sent  down  by  the  administration 
which  wiU  need  financing  we  can  deal 
with  that  at  the  time,  and  we  will  know 
what  we  are  doing. 

The  administraUon  says  it  only  needs 
$15  918,000  to  carry  out  this  year's  pro- 
gram. Why  boost  this  from  $16  million  to 
$145  million? 

With  $101  million  in  cariTOver  funds 
the  Department  makes  it  vei-y  clear  that 
ti»ey  da  act  need  the  appropriation  above 
the  $16  million.  Certainly  at  a  time  when 
we  are  having  to  cut  back  in  evei-y  cate- 
gory of  Government,  including  military 
programs  as  well  as  many  worthy  domes- 
tic programs.  I  think  the  very  least  we 
can  do  is  to  hold  the  budget  figure. 

I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  would  be 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  No.  I  tliink  the  Senator 
might  want  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his 
amendment.  If  so.  I  join  with  him  in  that 
request. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  Veas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  do  not  want  to  delay  tiie  matter. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  issue  is 
very  clear.  The  administration  says  it 
does  not  need  the  money  beyond  the  fig- 
ure of  $15,918,000.  Why  should  Congress 
expand  the  authoiization  over  1,000  per- 
cent more  than  the  administration  says 
it  needs  to  carry  out  the  program  con- 
structively? Certainly  this  is  a  time  wlien 
we  can  demonstrate  oui-  willingness  to 
hold  the  line  and  not  keep  fanning  the 
fires  of  inflation. 
I  am  willing  to  vote. 
Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  age  and 
condition  of  our  present  merchant  fleet 
has  deteriorated  to  the  point  where  we 
can  no  longer  afford  ihe  luxury  of  sub- 
serviating   tliis  aspect   of   our   national 
secuiity  and  defense. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  the 
American  ships  are  transporting  only 
slightly  more  than  20  percent  of  our 
liner  cargo  and  only  about  5.6  percent  of 
our  overall  total  foreign  trade.  As  was 
brought  out  in  debate  between  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  we  are  dependent  on  for- 
eign-flag ships  to  transport  almost  95 
percent  of  our  imports  and  exports. 

As  is  evident  from  oui'  situation  in 
Vietnam,  a  strong  merchant  marine  is 
vital  for  the  deployment  and   mainte- 


nance of  our  military  forces,  and  for  the 
logistical  support  of  military  operations. 
More  than  95  percent  of  all  supplies  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  Armed  Forces  in 
Vietnam  have  moved  by  ship,  as  well  as 
large  numbers  of  our  troops. 

Mr.  President,  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  American  merchant  maiine 
is  more  than  25  years  old.  It  is  obsolete 
and  uneconomical.  This  block  obso- 
lescence, together  with  the  lack  of  new 
construction  in  any  quantity,  creates  a 
substantial  tlireat  to  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy and  security. 

The  United  States  has  dropped  to  fifth 
place  among  the  world's  merchant  fleets. 
In  shipbuilding,  we  rank  14th.  By  com- 
parison, the  Soviet  Union  has  a  merchant 
fleet  of  approximately  the  same  size  as 
ours  but  50  percent  of  its  ships  are  less 
than  5  years  old.  Russia  is  making  an 
all-out  effort  to  establish  its  supremacy 
on  the  high  seas. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  must  op- 
pose the  pending  amendment.  If  adopted, 
it  would  permit  construction  of  only 
eight  or  10  mercliant  ships.  It  is  essen- 
tial from  the  viewpoint  of  both  our  com- 
merce and  our  defense  to  start  on  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  for  an  adequate  number 
of  vessels.  The  bill  approved  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee  would  allow  the  con- 
struction of  18  to  22  ships,  depending 
upon  the  type.  The  construction  funding 
recommended  by  the  committee  is  a  bare 
minimum. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield,  and,  if  so, 
to  whcMn? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mai-yland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  just  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  comment  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  Senator  has  just 
pointed  out.  sets  very  high  goals  for  this 
administration  and  the  revitalization  of 
tlie  American  merchant  marine. 

The  President  has  also  just  nominated 
as  Chairman  of  tlie  Maritime  Commis- 
sion a  very  vigorous  and  very  positive 
and  forward-looking  lady  who  will  press 
for  tlie  administration's  goals  in  this 
area.  However,  I  do  not  believe  that,  un- 
less we  in  Congress  provide  the  where- 
withal to  do  the  job.  we  can  achieve  the 
goals  that  are  so  necessarj',  not  just  for 
the  performance  of  this  administration's 
goals,  but  also  to  do  what  needs  to  ba 
done  for  the  American  economy  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  President,  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mai-yland. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  from  a 
parochial  point  of  view,  the  pending  bill 
is  of  little  concern  to  the  citizens  of 
Rhode  Island.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
build  ships  of  the  size  we  are  talking 
about  here.  However,  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island  are  interested  in  our  merchant 
marine.  And  we  should  all  be  interested 
in  our  merchant  marine,  because  I  am 
afraid  that  unless  America — and  I  em- 


phasize this  statement— begins  to  take 
care  of  its  business  here  at  home,  we  will 
fast  squander  away  our  birthright. 

We  are  engaged  right  up  to  our  necks 
in  Vietnam  at  tremendous  costs,  and  the 
amount  of  money  we  are  talking  about 
in  the  pending  bill — and  they  try  to  cre- 
ate the  impression  here  that  we  will  go 
bankrupt  If  we  allow  the  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  committee — would  not 
sustain  our  activity  in  Vietnam  for  more 
than  3  days.  However,  here  wc  are  ad- 
mitting on  the  Senate  floor  that  the 
greatest  trading  nation  in  the  world,  the 
United  States  of  America,  can  only 
transport,  because  of  its  inadequate  mer- 
chant marine  fleet,  5  percent  of  our 
foreign  tmde. 

Mr.  Piesldent,  that  is  not  only  regret- 
table, but  it  is  also  disgraceful.  Unless  we 
begin  to  do  the  things  that  need  to  be 
done,  I  am  afraid  we  will  be  overcome  by 
all  of  the  other  ti-ading  nations  of  the 
world. 

We  have  900  ships  in  our  merchant 
marine  fleet.  Would  the  Presiding  Officer 
believe  that  less  than  100  of  them  can  be 
classifled  as  being  modem?  Less  than  100 
can  be  classifled  as  being  modem. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  this  congres- 
.■^ional  committee  for  years.  And  I  know 
of  no  Senator  who  has  been  more  dedi- 
cated to  the  merchant  marine  than  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson  ) ,  who  is  unfortunately  away 
on  official  business  and  cannot  be  pres- 
ent today. 

I  want  the  Senator  to  know  that  the 
bill  was  unanimously  recommended  by 
the  committee  and  that  it  is  a  bill  that  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  American  people. 

We  talk  about  what  we  are  going  to  do 
for  all  the  people  in  the  world,  how  we 
will  provide  for  them  and  bring  freedom 
to  them. 

However,  I  have  never  for&otten  the 
good  old  adage  I  learned  long  ago — and 
I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe  it— 
that  charity  begins  at  home.  It  is  about 
time  that  we  begin  to  do  something  for 
the  American  people.  And  when  we  .shed 
crocodile  tears  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
I  point  out  that  the  amount  of  money 
concerned  is  $145  million  to  build  up  the 
merchant  marine.  I  know  that  $145  mil- 
lion is  a  lot  of  money.  But  we  are  not 
dealing  with  toothpicks  or  hain^ins  here. 
We  are  talking  about  cargo  ships.  And 
they  cost  a  lot  of  money. 

Japan  has  become  the  biggest  ship- 
building nation  in  the  world.  We  gave 
her  her  freedom  in  1946,  after  we  paid  a 
terrible  price  at  the  time  in  Con-egidor 
and  suffered  the  perfidy  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
Today  she  stands  out  as  the  foremost  na- 
tion in  tlie  world  in  this  area. 

Where  will  we  be  tomorrow?  Where 
will  we  be  in  the  next  generation?  We 
are  talking  about  a  merchant  m.arine 
that  can  transport  no  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  American  manufactured  goods 
under  the  American  flag. 

If  we  keep  picking  away  at  these 
things  in  the  name  of  economy,  some  day 
we  will  wake  up  and  find  that  we  have 
lost  the  birthright  of  America,  the  most 
affluent  nation  in  the  world.  We  manu- 
facture more  than  all  the  other  nations 
of  Vne  world  put  together.  We  ought  to 
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be  able  to  transport  our  goods  overseas 
in    our    (iwn    modern    American-made 

ships. 

Yes,  I  am  selfish  about  it.  And  I  am 
selfish  enough  this  afternoon  to  be  an 
Amerlc€Ui.  an  American  who  wishes  to 
see  our  merchant  marine  restored  to  the 
position  of  primacy  it  once  held. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  is  rejected. 
Mr.  TVDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  for  his  remarks  on  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  which  reduces  the 
amount  of  funds  recommended  to  be  au- 
thorized by  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
The  Commerce  Committee  actually  was 
quite  farsighted.  The  Commerce  Com- 
mittee's sum  permits  18  to  20  new  ships 
whereas  the  House  of  Representatives 
authorized  only  eight  to  10  new  sliips. 

Any  person  who  is  a  student  of  the 
history  of  this  Nation  cannot  help 
realize  that  we  have  always  depended  on 
our  Navy  and  on  our  merchant  marine, 
from  before  the  Revolution.  Our  priva- 
teers, our  clipper  ships,  and  our  mer- 
chantmen carried  the  flag  of  this  Nation 
across  the  world.  And  when  we  are  down, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia pointed  out  and  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  em- 
phasized, to  the  point  where  we  can  only 
transport  5  percent  of  our  world  freight, 
with  our  own  ships,  we  are  in  very  serious 
strfl.its 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  would  oppose  the  Com- 
merce Committee  in  their  effort  to  build 
18  to  20  new  ships  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 
I  cannot  believe  that.  But  if  they  do,  if 
they  should  take  that  position,  then  they 
should  be  challenged  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  throughout  the  Nation,  because 
it  is  very,  very  shortsighted. 

On  page  8  of  the  committee  report  is 
a  chart  which  shows  the  privately  owned 
U.S.  flag  and  dry  cargo  fleet  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1.  1968.  The  ships  which  are  25 
years  or  older,  as  anyone  involved  with 
the  merchant  marine  will  affirm,  have 
real  problems.  As  of  January  1,  1968, 
there  were  663  ships  25  years  of  age  or 
younger.  In  1972  we  have  only  244  ships 
25  years  of  age  or  younger. 

Succeeding  Presidents  and  candidates 
for  the  Presidency,  including  the  present 
President,  have  advocated  on  the  stump 
in  their  platforms  the  need  to  rebuild  the 
Ameiican  merchant  fleet.  I  think  it  is 
high  time  we  started  to  do  something 
about  it.  The  Commerce  Committee's 
recommendations  are  a  way  to  do  this. 

I  therefore  hope  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  rejected  and 
that  the  unanimous  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  is  adopted  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delav.'are 
(Mr.  Williams)  and  in  .support  of  the 
bill,  H.R.  4152,  as  amended  by  our  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  outset  I  should 
like  to  point  out  and  make  crystal  clear 
that  this  bill,  H.R.  4152,  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. As  far  as  I  know,  it  bears  the  sup- 


port of  the  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  also  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  amounts  contained  In  this  bill  repre- 
sent the  realistic  needs  of  the  American 
maritime  industry  under  the  present 
circumstances. 

It  is  imperative  that  an  adequate  level 
of  funding  be  provided  for  ship  construc- 
tion in  order  to  permit  the  building  of 
new  high-speed  contalnerships.  It  is  only 
with  such  highly  productive  vessels  as 
this  type  that  we  can  even  expect  to  re- 
gain a  reasonably  competitive  position 
with  vessels  of  foreign  registry. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  note 
that  only  last  year  tiie  former  Secretary 
of  Transportation  sought  to  go  forth  with 
a  program  providins:  for  the  construction 
in  foreign  shipyards  of  vessels  to  be  op- 
crated  under  American  registry.  Needless 
to  say.  this  would  have  had  an  adverse 
effect  upon  tlie  employment  opportuni- 
ties of  American  shipyard  workers. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  iMr.  Pastore)  has  made  an  elo- 
quent plea  for  the  bill.  H.R.  4152.  as  re- 
ported by  our  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  I  wisli  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I.  accordingly,  urge  that 
the  Senate  defeat  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware I  Mr.  Williams)  and  act  favorably 
upon  the  bill.  H.R.  4152.  as  reported  by 
our  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nev;  Hampshire. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  even  in 
this  modern  age  of  air  transport,  every- 
thing of  bulk  importance  moves  by  sea.  I 
think  this  is  dramatically  illustrated  in 
a  military  situation,  such  as  in  Nortli 
Vietnam,  where  with  a  land  link  to  its 
principal  source  of  supply — China  and 
Russia— only  about  18,000  or  20,000 
metric  tons  a  month  move  over  the  rail- 
way from  Kwangsi  Province,  China,  into 
Hanoi.  But  into  the  Port  of  Haiphong 
alone  some  150,000  to  160.000  metric  tons 
a  month  move.  I  think  this  simply  serves 
to  dramatize  and  underscore  the  fact 
that  cverj-thing  of  bulk  importance 
moves  by  sea. 

The  importance  of  maintaining  the 
greatest  naval  power  in  the  world  is 
partially  because  it  is  a  fighting  force 
and  can  be  strategically  deployed  in 
an  offensive  configuration  against  a  po- 
tential enemy.  A  greater  reason  is  that 
naval  power  commands  the  surface 
oceans  of  the  world  and  the  reason  for 
the  command  of  the  surface  oceans  is  so 
that  commerce  can  move  across  the 
oceans  with  relative  immunit"  and  de- 
liver their  goods  to  their  destination.  It 
is  a  little  foolish  of  us  to  maintain  this 
strategic  naval  configuration  so  com- 
merce can  move  and  so  we  can  establish 
logistical  support,  if  we  do  not  have 
logistical  ships  in  which  to  move  the 
goods. 

We  are  behind  the  times  ir  the  mer- 
chant marine.  We  are  far  behind  the 
times.  We  are  presently  rated  low  as  a 
maritime  power  even  though  we  are  the 
greatest  naval  power  in  the  world.  A 
number  of  small  countries  have  a  better 


merchant  marine  than  we.  If  we  get  into 
an  international  crisis  we  are  going  to 
have  to  move  goods  in  our  own  bottoms 
ajid  we  are  going  to  find  ourselves 
strapped. 

I  think  $145  milhon  is  small  compared 
to  what  needs  to  be  done.  We  have  recog- 
nized this  problem  so  long  and  we  have 
been  so  slow  in  doing  anything  about  it 
I  cannot  begin  to  overestimate  how  tre- 
mendously important  it  is  that  we  begin 
now  to  update  Uie  merchant  marine  serv- 
ice of  this  counu-y.  I  tliink  it  would  be 
a  tragedy  if  the  Senate  agreed  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  and  to  make  one 
other  point  that  I  think  should  be  fully 
obvious  to  many  people  throughout  this 

countiy. 

Our  AID  program,  a  law  passed  by 
Congress,  provides  that  50  percent  of 
foreign  shipments  under  this  program 
should  be  in  American  bottoms.  I  think 
it  is  rather  disgraceful  to  report  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  reach  that  50  per- 
cent. Tliis  speaks  for  itself  and  it  speaks 
for  the  condition  our  merchant  marine 
fleet  is  in. 

I  think  we  should  not  discuss  here  wiial 
a  department  of  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  need  but  we  should  speak  of  an 
in-stitution :  namelr.  the  maritime  fleet  of 
the  United  States,  and  what  it  needs  and 
the  deplorable  situation  It  is  in  and  the 
improvement  it  needs  and  the  improve- 
ment it  can  only  get  through  the  action 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, nothing  IS  less  popular  m  Congress 
than  to  propose  reductions  in  appropria- 
tions. The  .strong  opposition  I  received  m 
that  direction  in  the  last  few  minutes 
demonstrates  that  point  very  well.  The 
Senate  is  still  in  a  spending  mood. 

In  listening  to  some  of  the  arguments 
one  would  think  we  were  trying  to  sink 
the  .A.merican  fleet.  Even  if  my  amend- 
ment were  agreed  to  there  would  ftill  be 
S351  milUon  left  in  this  bill  as  a  subsid;v- 
for  the  American  merchant  marine  here. 
In  the  last  10  years  we  have  appro- 
priated between  $4.5  and  $5  billion  of  the 
money  of  taxpayers  to  subsidize  the 
American  mercliant  marine.  The  argu- 
ment is  made  that  not  many  of  the  ships 
are  flying  under  the  American  flag.  V/hy 
is  that  so?  Many  are  flying  under  foreign 
flags,  such  as  the  flag  of  Panama.  Liberia, 
and  so  forth,  to  avoid  paying  .'American 
income  taxes. 

Tliere  are  American  ships,  American 
owned,  and  I  am  getting  a  little  impatient 
with  this  argument.  Every  time  it  is  sug- 
gested that  we  hold  expenditures  douii  to 
the  budget  request  one  would  think  we 
were  trying  to  sink  American  ships  or 
abandon  the  American  flag.  Tlie  Ameri- 
can flag  would  be  on  more  ships  if  Con- 
gress would  just  plug  the  tax  loophole 
enjoyed  by  today's  merchant  marine. 

The  Government  is  already  paying  as  a 
subsidy  about  60  percent  of  the  construc- 
tion costs.  Tlien  the  taxpayers  are  pasang 
about  the  same  percentage  of  the  costs  of 
operating  these  ships.  As  if  that  were  not 
enough  the  companies  have  an  additional 
benefit  through  special  tax  credits. 
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The  committee  stated  that  we  need 
to  have  eight  or  10  new  ships  approved 
this  year  and  that  this  $15  million  only 
allows  for  three.  That  is  not  correct. 
They  overlook  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
carryover  in  this  same  program  of  $100 
million  from  last  year.  Representatives 
of  the  Maritime  Commission,  in  testify- 
ing before  the  committee,  stated  that 
with  respect  to  the  carryover  and  the 
amount  they  are  asking  for — namely 
$15,918,000,  which  will  be  allowed  in  our 
amendment — it  would  be  sufficient  to 
complete  the  construction  next  vear  of 
eight  to  10  ships. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  connection,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  page  3 
of  the  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  Maritime  Administrator  testified  that 
this  program  level  would  provide  construc- 
tion-differential subsidy  and  national  defense 
allowances  for  the  construction  of  eight  to 
10  new  replacement  ships,  compared  to  11  in 
1969.  and  that  the  number  and  types  of 
vessels  which  would  be  constructed  with 
such  funds  .would  be  determined  by  the 
Maritime  Sujjsldy  Board  following  evalua- 
tion of  construction  programs  proposed  by 
potential  participants  in  the  program  He 
stated  that  until  the  construction  proposals 
would  bo  received  and  evaluated,  the  pre- 
cise number  and  types  of  ships  that  would 
be  built  could  not  be  determined. 


of  Commerce  said  they  can  spend  effi- 
ciently. They  do  not  need  any  more  To 
reject  the  amendment  would  mean  an 
increase  of  over  $100  million  more  than 
the  agency  says  it  can  spend  efficiently. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Senate  to  agree 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
is  very  badly  in  error  when  he  stated  that 
the  administration  said  this  is  all  they 
can  spend  efficiently. 

Mr.  Gibson,  testifying  before  the  com- 
mittee said: 

We  have  every  intention  of  having  a  pro- 
gram developed  by  the  summer  which  will, 
in  fact,  in  my  Judgment  demands  greater 
Naval  funding  to  hopefully  close  this  now 
rapidly  widening  gap. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  our  merchant  marine  problems  to- 
day are  not  the  result  of  a  lack  of  con- 
struction subsidies  for  ships.  It  is  a  labor 
problem  that  has  gotten  completely  out 
of  hand.  Evei-ybody  knows  that,  and  to 
a  large  extent  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration must  share  the  blame.  It  is 
ti-ue  that  American  shipping  is  not  in 
competition  with  foreign  shipping  A 
good  deal  of  the  fault  is  the  fault  of 
Congress  in  not  recognizlne;  the  labor 
problem. 

In  the  recent  strike  much  of  our  ship- 
pmg  was  tied  up  for  months  on  the  At- 
lantic seaboard.  I  was  talking  to  an  offi- 
cial at  that  time  and  he  said,  "I  am  not 
worried.  It  means  that  as  labor  costs  in- 
crease I  can  get  that  much  more  sub- 
sidy, and  you  in  Congress  have  to  ap- 
propriate because  Congress  is  obligated 
to  pay  the  difference  In  foreign  labor 
costs  and  what  they  pay  in  this  country." 
Therefore  the  unions  were  reallv  bar- 
gaining with  the  Government  and  not 
with  the  management. 

No  one  in  the  administration  is  desir- 
ous of  destroying  the  American  merchant 
marine:  but  how  much  can  we  afford' 
The  administration  stated  tliat  with  this 
appropriation  as  reduced  by  my  amend- 
ment and  the  $101  million  in  carryover 
they  would  have  over  $117  million  this 
year  for  the  construction  differential 
subsidy.  This  bill,  which  provides  $351 
million  in  subsidies  for  one  industry  has 
been  referred  to  as  just  toothpicks.  That 
is  expensive  toothpicks.  I  wonder  if  the 
American  taxpayers  when  they  get  the 
bill  will  not  think  this  program  repre- 
sents expensive  toothpicks. 

The  pending  amendment  provides  all 
the  administration  and  the  Department 


He  is  referring  to  the  tremendous  gap 
the  Soviet  Union  is  achieving  over  us. 
He  went  on  to  say : 

We  have  not  asked  for  additional  funding 
for  nscal  ypar  1970  since  the  program  has 
not  been  developed.  There  is  no  long  range 
program  developed  at  this  moment. 

All  administration  witnesses  admitted 
that  what  was  being  requested  by  the 
administration  was  pitifully  inadequate 
and  would  not  begin  to  do  the  job.  The 
President  is  on  record  that  he  wants  to 
recommend  a  program  far  more  ambi- 
tious than  we  are  asking.  But  they  are 
simply  saying  that  until  a  program  has 
been  formulated,  they  will,  in  effect,  ask 
for  nothing  more  than  the  frozen  fimds 
left  from  last  year  plus  $15  million.  If 
President  Nixon  felt  the  Johnson  pro- 
gram was  ver>'  inadequate,  that  was  a 
program  of  $200  million  in  ship  con- 
struction a  year.  We  are  asking  for  some- 
thing slightly  more  than  that,  because 
last  year  more  than  half  of  that  money 
was  frozen. 

The  President  was  forced  to  cut  back 
on  certain  items  whether  he  wanted  to 
or  not  because  of  the  budgetai-y  situa- 
tion in  which  we  found  ourselves. 

With  respect  to  how  much  worse  off 
we  will  be  if  we  do  not  stait  building 
ships  that  we  need.  Senators  can  look 
at  page  8  of  the  report  where  there  is 
printed  a  meaningful  chart.  There  will 
be  found  the  number  of  ships  we  thought 
could  be  regarded  as  having  a  life  useful 
as  of  January  1.  1968.  The  chart  shows 
663  ships  25  years  of  age  or  less.  But 
look  what  liappens.  In  1969  the  number 
goes  down  to  613.  It  would  be  about  455 
next  year  and  283  in  1971.  If  we  do  not 
move  on  this  problem,  by  January  l,  1972. 
we  will  only  have  244  ships  less  than  25 
years   of   age.   Subtract   25   years   from 
1972  and  we  get  1947.  The  significance 
there  is  that  when  we  talk  about  our 
merchant  marine  today,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  ships  built  since  World  War 
II.  we  are  talking  about  very  old  ships 
which    are    mostly    rusted-out    hulls     I 
served  on  ships  like  that  during  World 
War  II.  About  15  years  ago,  I  was  down 
the  James  River  near  Norfolk— between 
Norfolk   and  Williamsburg— to   see   the 
shape  of  these  ships,  and  they  were  just 
old  buckets,  what  was  left  of  them— just 
nothing  but  buckets  of  rust.  Any  seaman 
Will  tell  us  that  after  25  years  of  rust  a 
ship  will  certainly  be  no  good. 

We  cannot  sustain  a  great  maritime 
power  with  ships  like  that. 


It  is  estimated  that  out  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  reserve  fleet,  we  have  only 
about  270  useful  ships  that  could  be 
brought  out.  and  of  these  255  would  be 
useless.  That  would  leave  us  with  a  total 
of  about  15  ships  out  of  272  which  would 
be  considered  useful. 

We  need  new  ships.  We  are  confronted 
by  a  maritime  power  which  is  building 
80  ships  a  year.  The.se  are  good  modern 
ships.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  if  he 
has  his  way,  would  let  us  buUd  at  the 
rate  of  eight  ships  a  year  against  their 
80. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  made  an- 
other mistake.  I  am  sure  it  was  in  good 
faith  when  he  said  that  the  reason  so 
much  of  our  cargo  moves  in  foreign  ships 
IS  that  there  are  so  many  ships  under 
foreign  flags  even  though  thev  are  owned 
by  Americans.  If  these  ships  are  under 
foreign  flags  or  foreign  control,  he  said, 
that  is  because  of  the  tax  problem 

Well,  he  is  in  error  on  that.  The  main 
reason  so  much  of  our  cargo  moves  in 
foreign  ships  is  because  of  the  low  wages 
foreigners  pay  compared  to  the  good 
v.ages  we  pay  in  this  country. 

Part  of  what  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  complaining  about,  when  he 
raises  his  false  figures,  is  the  fact  that 
we  do  seek  to  make  up  the  differential 
between  the  wages  foreign  countries  pav 
and  what  we  pay,  so  that  we  will  have 
American  seamen  working  on  American 
ships. 

After  all.  if  the  United  States  is  to 
fight  a  war  with  someone  and  needs  those 
ships  to  carry  American  soldiers  and 
equipment  to  support  them  in  a  really  big 
war.  we  will  have  to  depend  on  doing 
that  with  American  seamen  and  not  with 
someone  else,  because  those  ships  may 
run  the  risk  of  being  torpedoed. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
ships  under  foreign  flags  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  the  policies  of  this 
comitry. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  case  is  simple. 

Are  we  going  to  do  nothing  for  our 
merchant  marine  this  year,  or  are  we 
going  to  do  something? 

It  is  that  simple. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senate  should 
adopt  the  amendment  proposed  to  reduce 
the  maritime  authorization  bill  to  the  ad- 
ministration request  level  we  shall  be 
doing  irreparable  damage  to  our  mer- 
chant fleet,  our  economy  and  the  defen.se 
of  the  United  States. 

There  can  be  no  argument  or  dispute 
about  the  fact  that  our  merchant  fleet 
is  in  critical  condition.  The  needs  of  our 
fleet  have  been  accumulating  at  a  dis- 
turbing pace  and  this  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration  and    the   Department    of   Com- 
merce both  recommended  that  the  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1969  for  ship 
construction,  should  be  at  least  $117- 
128.000.  Of  course  that  figure  was  re- 
duced to  $15.9  million  by  the  time  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  cleared  the  request 
bill  for  submission  to  Congress.  The  level 
of  funding  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion would  allow  the  construction  of  only 
10  ships.  The  committee  recommenda- 
tion of  $145  million  would  allow  con- 
struction of  18  to  22  vessels. 
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The  level  of  ship  construction  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  Is  the  very 
least  that  we  should  be  doing  to  re- 
\itallae  our  fleet.  Over  98  percent  of  all 
of  the  materials  being  shipped  to  Viet- 
nam in  support  of  our  fighting  effort, 
have  gone  by  merchant  vessel.  It  is  clear 
that  the  defense  of  the  United  States  Is 
in  large  measure  dependent  upon  the 
strength  of  our  merchant  shipping  fleet. 
Yet  we  are  now  relying  for  our  defense 
on  seriously  overage  vessels.  Two  hun- 
dred and  flfty-five  of  the  272  dry  cargo 
ships  in  the  reserve  fleet  must  be 
scrapped  according  to  testimony  received 
at  hearings  on  this  bill.  We  are  already 
29  ships  behind  in  our  contractually  ob- 
ligated replacement  program  for  subsi- 
dized operators  and  there  is  presently 
pending  43  appUcations  by  subsidized  op- 
erators for  construction  differential  sub- 
sidies to  build  new  tonnage.  There  are  an 
additional  18  applications  for  construc- 
tion subsidy  submitted  by  nonsubsidized 
operators.  Our  tramp  fleet  is  facing  block 
obsolescence  without  means  to  replace  its 
tonnage.  The  witnesses  at  our  hearings 
on  behalf  of  the  sulministration  admitted 
that  it  was  impossible  to  fulfill  the  basic 
needs  of  the  merchant  marine  if  the  level 
of  funding  was  that  requested  by  the 
administration. 

Other  nations  are  not  as  hesitant  as 
the  United  States  to  support  their  mer- 
chant fleets.  In  1968,  while  the  United 
States  constructed  10  new  vessels,  the 
Soviet  Union  built  80  vessels.  They  well 
understand  the  importance  to  their  de- 
fense and  economy  of  having  a  strong 
merchant  fleet. 

The  maritime  authorization  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce  would  allow  the  construc- 
tion between  18  and  22  vessels  in  the 
coming  year.  Even  that  will  not  satisfy 
our  shipping  needs.  Yet  if  the  Senate 
would  reduce  the  committee  recom- 
mendation to  the  amount  requested  by 
the  administration,  we  would  be  at  least 
able  to  build  only  8  to  10  vessels.  While 
the  administration  was  promised  a  new 
maritime  program,  there  have  been  no 
indications  that  a  program  will  be  forth- 
coming. We  were  assured  at  the  hearings 
that  a  program  would  be  submitted  by 
the  end  of  the  summer.  That  time  has 
come  and  gone  and  no  program  has  been 
submitted.  The  defense  and  economy  of 
the  United  States  demand  that  the  Con- 
gress shoulder  its  responsibility  and  pro- 
vide the  basic  needs  of  the  merchant 
fleet.  We  can  wait  no  longer  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  come  forth  with  a  pro- 
gram recommendation  of  their  own. 

I  have  heard  that  the  Republicans  are 
planning  to  talk  about  this  first  session 
as  a  do-nothing  Congress  and  blame  the 
Democrats  for  not  moving  fast  enough 
with  the  President's  program.  I  under- 
stood that  Democrats  over  on  the  House 
side  undertook  to  get  the  jump  on  them 
by  holding  a  meeting  and  undertaking 
to  say  that  the  Republicans  are  to  blame 
for  a  do-nothing  Congress. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  a  do-something 
Congress,  we  must  begin  by  providing 
this  $15  million  for  cur  merchant  ma- 
rine. Lost  year,  we  provided  $200  mil- 


lion. We  certainly  can  provide  the  $15 
million. 

The  President  is  going  to  recommend 
an  ambitious  program,  far  more  than  we 
are  suggesting  here  with  a  unanimous 
report  of  the  Commerce  Committee.  He 
will  certainly  go  beyond  that,  when  he 
recommends  that  kind  of  program.  I 
know  that  he  will  keep  his  word  about  it. 

Why  go  home  and  talk  about  a  do- 
nothing  first  session  of  this  Congress? 

Here  is  our  opportunity  to  do  just  that 
for  what  is  so  badly  needed  for  our  mer- 
chant marine. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Would  not  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  agree  that  everyone  is 
aware  our  merchant  marine  at  the  mo- 
ment is  in  a  critical  situation? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  certainly  is.  There  is 
no  responsible  person  anywhere  in  this 
admirustration,  the  past  administration. 
or  the  administration  before  that,  who 
would  say  that  our  merchant  marine  is 
anything  near  what  it  should  be.  It  is 
far  below  what  it  should  be. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Would  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  building  a  ship  is  t.  long  lead- 
time  item,  that  we  do  not  put  a  .ship 
together  overnight  such  as  we  tried  to 
do  with  the  Liberty  ships  of  World 
War  II? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  Senator  from  Texas.  Further- 
more, the  Senator  so  well  knows  that  if 
we  get  into  an  all-out  war  some  day — 
which,  God  forbid,  we  hope  vill  never 
occur — it  would  be  too  late,  then,  to 
start  building  ships.  We  fight  wars  with 
the  ships  v,e  have  when  the  war  begins. 
Tliat  is  why  we  must  have  a  merchant 
marine  at  this  lime  that  is  modem  and 
up  to  date. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  fact  is  that  the  situa- 
tion is  critical.  Sliips  are  a  long  leadtime 
item.  It  does  not  make  any  sense  for  us 
to  postpone  action  next  year  or  the  year 
after. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  makes  no  sense  at 
all,  the  Senator  is  so  right.  Let  me  say 
to  liim  that  while  I  am  pleading  that  we 
move  forward  on  tliis  matter  now,  we 
do  not  bind  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. If  the  Appropriations  Committee 
does  want  to  recommend  all  that  is  in 
this  bill  that  is  their  privilege.  Au- 
thorizing the  amounts  in  this  bill  does 
not  mean  we  have  to  spend  all  the 
money.  After  President  Nixon  sends  down 
his  ambitious  program,  we  will  see  that 
the  money  contained  in  this  bill  will  not 
be  enough  for  what  he  wants  to  ask  for, 
in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  we  spend  more,  it  will 
not  be  enough. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  still  will  not  be  enough. 
But,  at  any  rate,  we  will  have  not  lost  a 
whole  year  by  waiting  for  him  to  send 
down  his  program.  If  he  thinks  we  have 
gone  too  far,  we  do  not  have  to  spend 
all  the  money.  We  will  be  doing  the  best 
we  can  with  this  commitment.  With  this 
legislation  we  will  be  one  step  closer  to 
putting  a  modern  merchant  marine  out 
there  on  the  seas  that  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  modem  Soviet  fleet 
Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
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Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.    GOODELL.    The    Senator   from 

Louisiana  has  made  his  point  effectively. 
The  merchant  marine  has  been  long 
neglected.  This  amount  is  necessary.  We 
should  not  wait  for  any  further  word 
from  the  administration.  Presumably, 
the  administration  will  be  coming  for- 
ward shortly  making  its  request,  and  we 
can  look  to  the  appropriation  bill  when 
that  comes  through  in  relation  to  the  ad- 
ministration's request.  But  if  we  cut  the 
authorization  at  this  point,  we  may  find 
ourselves  unable  even  to  appropriate  the 
money  which  will  be  needed. 

I  vei-y  strongly  support  the  committee 
on  this  point. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  vield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  it  always 
pains  me  when  I  have  to  oppose  any 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware,  for  whom  I  have 
the  highest  respect;  but,  as  a  member  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  and  the  rank- 
ing member  on  the  subcommittee  which 
held  hearings  and  considered  this  legis- 
lation, I  wish  to  indicate  my  opposition 
to  the  pending  amendment  and  urge  sup- 
port of  the  committee  bill. 

I  tliiiik  it  is  significant  Uiat  the  amount 
included  in  the  authorization  bill  is  not 
only  slightly  less  than  the  authorization 
bill  which  was  reported  by  the  House. 
but  also  that  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  was  so  convinced  our  ship- 
building program  was  badly  in  need  of 
stimulation,  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  actually  reported  a 
bill  with  an  appropriation  item  of  $200 
million  for  ship  construction.  That  was 
S55  million  more  than  the  authorization 
bill.  That  was  the  House  appropriation. 

When  that  bill  reached  the  House  floor, 
the  item  was  actually  struck  from  the 
bill  on  a  point  of  order  because  the 
authorization  legislation  had  not  been 
passed.  That  Indicates  the  strong  feelinc 
in  the  other  body  about  this  item. 

I  Ehall  not  repeat  the  sad  condition  of 
our  merchant  marine.  It  is  truly  tragic 
and  as  a  serious  consequence,  I  suggest. 
so  far  as  our  defense  posture  is  con- 
cerned, to  fall  into  the  state  ii  is  in 
today. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Nixcn 
administration  will  follow  through  on  a 
pledge  that  was  made  at  the  P^publican 
Convention,  which  indicated  that  we 
should  have  a  vigorous  and  realistic  ship- 
building program.  Even  though  the  Nixon 
administration  has  not  spelled  out  the 
details  of  the  program,  it  Is  certainly 
going  to  need  this  authorization,  and 
this,  it  seems  to  me.  will  be  the  minimum. 
Therefore.  I  hope  the  committee's  posi- 
tion will  prevail. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  place  in  the  Record  a 
very  fine  statement  by  the  chainnan  of 
the  full  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Wasliington  (Mr.  Magnuson>  ,  in  favor  of 
the  committee's  position.  Senator  Mag- 
NusoN  is  away  on  ofiQcial  business,  but 
hoped  to  be  here  on  the  floor  when  this 
authorization  was  acted  upon.  As  a  long- 
time advocate  of  a  strong  and  liable 
merchant  marine,  he  would  be  opposed 
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to  the  amendment  If  he  were  able  to  be 
here  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Magnuson 

Mr.  President,  pursuant  to  legislation  en- 
acted in  the  First  Session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress the  Senate  Is  called  upon  for  the  second 
time  to  enact  authorizing  legislation  as  a 
pre-condition  to  enacting  an  appropriation 
bill  for  programs  of  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration. 

As  a  co-sponsor  of  the  legislation  passed 
last  session  establishing  the  authorization 
requirement  for  the  Maritime  Administration 
I  am  a  firm  believer  that  the  authorizing 
process  Is  of  substantial  benefit  to  an  en- 
lightened and  increased  effort  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  Merchant  Marine.  Surely 
there  is  no  time  in  the  history  of  this  nation 
when  such  an  effort  has  been  more  clearly 
required. 

I  have  served  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  a  nvimber  of  years  and  during 
each  of  those  years  I  have  had  a  special  in- 
terest In  and  concern  for  the  strength  of  our 
merchant  fleet.  Although  I  have  long  advo- 
cated a  strong  Merchant  Marine  as  an  essen- 
tial economic  and  defense  attribute  of  our 
nation  I  have  watched  with  amazement  and 
concern  as  the-nierchant  fleet  has  time  after 
time  be«i  negiected  and  often  outright  re- 
jected When  it  comes  to  receiving  necessary 
support  from  the  Federal  Government. 

While  this  nation's  production  of  goods 
and  services  has  expanded  in  a  most  awesome 
fashion,  and  while  our  trade  with  foreign 
nations  has  grown  at  a  fantastic  rate,  our 
merchant  fleet  which  we  depend  ufK>n  to 
carry  our  goods  and  services  throughout  the 
world  has  dwindled  to  a  most  drastically 
dangerous  level. 

In  rimes  of  conflict  we  have  always  relied 
upon  the  Merchant  Marine  as  tlie  fourth 
arm  of  national  defense.  No  one  can  forget 
the  vital  and  important  role  played  by  our 
Merchant  Marine  in  World  War  II  and  Korea. 
And  of  course,  in  spite  of  statements  made 
a  few  short  years  ago  by  some  defense  ex- 
perts the  plain  hard  cold  facts  disclose  that 
the  merchant  fleet  has  carried  over  95^;  of 
all  cargoes  to  Vietnam.  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  Vietnam  sealift  we  have  had  to 
break  170  old  ruscbuclcets  out  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Reserve  Fleet.  "Rustbuckets" 
is  really  a  kind  and  generous  description  of 
the  vessels  for  they  are  all  of  World  War  II 
vintage.  Our  Reserve  Fleet  is  so  depleted  now 
that  of  the  cargo  vessels  left  in  the  fleet  only 
37  of  them  will  be  floating  2  years  from  now. 
Whether  they  could  even  be  used  is  in  doubt. 

There  can  be  no  dispute  about  the  dan- 
gerous decline  of  our  Merchant  Marine.  We 
are  now  carrying  only  5.6';  of  our  foreign 
water-borne  trade.  We  are  now  rated  16th  in 
the  world's  shipbuilding  statistics.  While  the 
world  fleet  has  Increased  by  61';  in  the 
last  15  years,  our  privately-owned  fleet  has 
decreased  by  24.5',.  We  have  only  about  900 
ships  under  the  US.  flag,  and  at  best  only 
100  of  them  could  be  considered  modern  or 
be  capable  of  sustaining  speeds  of  20  knots 
or  more.  By  1975  most  of  the  ships  in  the 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  will  be  30- 
35  years  of  age,  clearly  obsolete  and  prac- 
tically useless.  The  average  age  of  the  pri- 
vately-owned U.S.  flag  fleet  is  about  20  years. 
That  is  considered  the  maximum  useful  life 
generally  for  merchant  vessels.  And  the  Gov- 
srnment-owned  fleet  consisting  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Reserve  Fleet  and  vessels  un- 
der operation  by  GAA  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  have  an  average  age  of  some  25  years. 
In  short  we  are  facing  block  ol>solescence  of 
our  fleet  because  it  consists  overwhelmingly 
of  World  War  II  vintage  vessels  that  can  no 
longer  make  the  grade,  carry  our  cargoes,  or 
serve  our  maritime  needs. 

The  unsubsidized   tramp   fleet    cannot  re- 


place its  World  War  II  built  vessels  at  a  cost 
that  makee  replacement  feasible.  As  such, 
in  a  few  short  years  we  will  probably  no 
longer  have  a  tramp  fleet  operating,  even 
though  over  70 'r  of  its  total  general  cargo 
capacity  has  been  in  government  service  car- 
rying vital  supplies  to  Vietnam. 

The  Maritime  Authorization  Bill  pending 
before  the  Senate  would  allocate  $145,000,000 
for  ship  construction,  acquisition  and  con- 
version. This  Is  the  very  least  that  we  can  do 
and  that  needs  to  be  done.  I  for  one  would 
advocate  doiitg  even  more  and  I  know  that  I 
am  not  alone  in  my  conviction  on  this  mat- 
ter. There  is  presently  pending'  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate  omnibus  maritime  pro- 
gram bills  that  would  among  other  things 
authorize  a  nainimum  of  $300,000,000  a  year 
for  each  of  the  next  five  years  for  construc- 
tion subsidy.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  wait 
until  new  maritime  legislation  is  on  the 
books.  The  economy  and  security  of  the 
United  States  is  dependent  upon  having  new 
ships  constructed  for  operation  luider  the 
United  States  flag. 

I  am  pleased  that  President  Nixon  has 
made  such  strong  statements  about  the  need 
to  revitalize  the  American  Merchant  Marine. 
It  is  our  understanding  that  an  Administra- 
tion proposal  to  suljstantially  upgrade  the 
fleet  would  be  presented  to  the  Congress  this 
summer.  I  hope  and  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  sincere  in  his  determination  to  pro- 
vide a  strong  program  for  the  Merchant 
Marine.  Whether  or  not  the  Administration 
fulfills  its  commitment  in  this  vital  area  we 
in  the  Congress  must  move  ahead  and  do 
what  is  so  Clearly  needed  to  provide  the 
needs  of  the  U.S.  flag  fleet. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  fa- 
vorable consifleration  to  the  bill  before  us. 
I  am  mindful  of  the  budget  limitations  forced 
upon  us  by  tlie  economic  conditions  now 
prevailing  and  because  of  our  commitment 
in  Southeast  Asia.  I  am  well  aware  also  of  the 
vast  demands  upon  tlie  Federal  budget  dol- 
lar to  correct  and  enhance  various  domestic 
programs  which  are  so  widely  needed  in  our 
society.  I  believe  I  have  been  a  strong  and 
vigorous  voice  in  support  of  these  domestic 
programs  and  I  shall  continue  to  endorse 
and  to  flght  for  expanded  efforts  on  the  do- 
mestic scene.  However,  it  is  my  sincere  be- 
lief and  firm  conviction  that  the  revltaliza- 
tion  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine  is  de- 
serving of  considerable  priority.  The  pending 
bill,  in  my  opinion,  reflects  the  appropriate 
priority  for  Uie  Merchant  Marine  in  this 
critical  hour  of  our  fleet. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  conatruction-differential  subsidy 
figure  as  reported  by  the  Commerce 
Committee,  on  which  I  am  privileged  to 
sei-ve. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  bill,  we 
heard  Andrew  Gibson,  our  maritime  ad- 
ministrator, testify  that,  at  the  present 
time,  we  liave  in  service  approximately 
1.000  merchant  ships — either  private  or 
Government  owned. 

This  compares  with  a  fleet  of  1,500 
ships  operated  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Ad- 
ditionally, Mr.  Gibson  testified  that  last 
year  we  were  able  to  build  10  ships.  In 
1968,  the  Soviet  Union  built  80  ships,  and 
they  now  building  at  a  rate  of  100  a  year. 
Nor  is  our  reserve  fleet  any  real  help. 
Mr.  Gibson  testified  that  of  the  1,070 
ships  in  our  reserve  fleet,  only  631  are 
capable  of  any  use  at  all — and  then 
only  at  very  great  expense. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  using  these 
numbers  in  cold  war  sense — although 
that  may  be  applicable.  I  am  using  them 
only  to  illustrate  that  we  are  lagging  be- 
hind the  competition  in  our  efforts  to 
move  goods  in  world  trade.  In  fact,  under 


present  day  conditions,  we  are  unable  to 
handle  our  own  commerce — much  less 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Addition- 
ally, the  national  defense  implications  of 
this  deficiency  are  apparent  and  are  of 
far  more  consequence. 

Of  course,  I  am  as  aware  as  any  mem- 
ber of  this  body  of  the  need  of  reduction 
in  Government  expenditures,  and  I  shall 
continue  to  ti-y  to  cut  wherever  possible. 
However,  in  this  in.stance.  we  are  being 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  if  we  do  not 
approve  the  Commerce  Committee  figure, 
and  I  urge  every  member  of  this  body  to 
give  it  his  support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  ready  for  a  vote,  but  just 
let  me  add  that  mucli  lias  been  said  about 
the  pledge  of  Piesident  Nixon  to  improve 
the  merchant  marine.  The  President  is 
can-ying  out  his  obligation,  and  if  this 
amendment  is  approved  he  will  still  have 
$351  million  in  the  authorization  for 
subsidies  for  the  merchant  marine.  With 
the  defeat  of  the  amendment  on  the  con- 
stniction  subsidy  we  will  be  increasing 
tlie  budget  request  by  over  $100  million. 

I  remind  Senators  that  another  pledge 
was  made  by  President  Nixon  when  he 
was  campaigning,  and  the  same  pledge 
was  made  by  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  appeared  in  the  campaign.  Tliat  was 
that  we  would  do  our  best  to  combat  in- 
flation and  try  to  reduce  expenditures 
and  balance  the  budget.  Right  now  our 
Government  is  spending  between  $500 
million  to  $600  million  a  month  more 
than  our  income.  Tlie  only  way  Congress 
can  control  spending  and  live  up  to  that 
part  of  the  campaign  pledge,  which  is 
equally  important,  is  to  cut  back  on  some 
of  these  expenditures.  Certainly,  increas- 
ing the  budget  request  for  this  one  item 
from  $16  million  to  $145  million,  or  over 
900  percent,  does  not  sound  very  much 
like  economy. 

I  am  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (when  his  name  was 
called  I .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  iMr.  Spark- 
man  I .  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  'nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  'yea."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  i  when  his  name  was 
called ) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton <  Mr.  Magnuson  i  .  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
I  therefore  withhold  my  vote.  ■ 

Tlie  I'ollcall  was  concluded.  1 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico 'Mr.  Anderson  1,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  iMr.  Bayh',  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  '  Mr.  Cannon  i  ,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  u»Ir.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Gore>,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  ^Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator     from     Minnesota     (Mr.     Mc- 
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CKnnrr^ .  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  MclNTVRE) ,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  <Mr.  Rmcorr),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr.  Russixi) ,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr.  Sparkman>. 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
irom  Washington  «Mr.  Magnuson),  the 
•Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr.  Hart)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  iMr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  tlie  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  <  Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF) ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  would  each  vote  "nay.  ' 
Mr  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Goldwater), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
MtTRPHY),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  are  necessarily 

sbscnt 

The  Senator  from  New  York  'Mr.  Ja- 
viTS)  is  necessarily  absent  because  of  the 
religious  holiday,  Yom  Kippur. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr, 
YotJNG)   is  detained  on  official  busines.s. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murphy),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)    vould  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  18. 
nays  58,  as  follows: 

jNo.  97  Leg.) 
YEAS— 18 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Boggs 

Case 

CTiurch 


Baker 

Bible 
Brooke 
Burdlck 
Byrd,  Va 


Cooper 

Curtis 

Dele 

Dominick 

Fannin 

Hansen 


Jordan,  Idaho 

Mundt 

Percy 

rroxmire 

.Scott 

WilUams,  Del. 


NATS— 58 

Hatfield  Packwood 

Holland  Pastore 

Hollings  Pearson 

Hruska  PeU 

Hughes  Prouty 


Byrd,  W.  Va.       Inouye  Randolph 

Cook  Jackson  Sax',:e 

Cotton  Jordan,  N.C.  Schweiker 

Cran-ston  Long  Smith.  Maine 

Dodd  Mansfleld  .Smith,  111. 

Eagleton  MatlUas  Spong 

EUender  McClellan  bteunls 

Ervin  McGee  Stevens 

Fong  McGovern  Talmadge 

Goodell  Metcalf  Tower 

Gravel  fJiller  Tydlngs 

Grlffln  Mondale  Yarborough 

Gurney  Montoya  Young,  Ohio 

Harris  Moss 

Hartke  Muskie 

PRESENT    AND    GIVING  LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 

Mr.  Fulbright,  for. 

Mr.  Symington,  for. 

NOT  VOTING— 22 
Anderson  Hart  Ribicoff 

Bayh  Javlt-s  Russell 

Bellmon  Kennedy  -Sparkman 

Bennett  Magntison  Thurmond 

Cannon  McCarthy  WilUamB,  N.J. 

Eastland  McIntyre  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Goldwater  Murphy 

Gore  Nelson 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Willi.vms 
of  Delaware  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  ww 
agreed  to.  ^      . 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  my  support  for  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  H  R.  4152,  as  amended  by  our  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

This  bill  as  amended  by  the  House,  and 
as  further  amended  by  our  Committee 
on  Commerce,  would  authorize  to  be  ap- 
propriated specific  maximum  amounts 
for  certain  maritime  programs  in  fiscal 
year  1970.  it  does  not,  therefore,  repre- 
sent the  final  amounts  to  be  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  for  such  programs.  Ap- 
propriations for  tlie  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration arc  now  awaiting  final  consider- 
ation by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. H.R.  12964,  now  pending 
before  the  committee  includes  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  which  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tiation  functions.  H.R.  12964  was  passed 
by  the  other  body  on  July  24. 

However,  H.R.  4152  does  represent 
what  our  Committee  on  Commerce, 
which  has  legislative  jurisdiction  over 
such  programs,  considers  to  be  a  reason- 
able level  of  funding  of  such  programs 
given  the  present  condition  of  the  Amer- 
ican maritime  industry. 

Tlie  bill— H.R.  4152— would  authorize 
to  be  appropriated  in  fi.scal  year  1970  for 
certain  maritime  programs  slightly 
more  tlian  $384  miUion.  This  figure  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  some  S121  miUion 
over  the  amount  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration but  some  S3  million  less  than 
had  been  authorized  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

And.  perhaps  equally,  if  not  more  sig- 
nificant, the  amount  which  would  be  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  vessel 
construction— that  is.  $145  million — is 
$55  million  less  than  that  which  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
sought  to  provide— that  is.  $200  million. 
When  a  point  of  order  was  raised,  this 
item  in  the  House  appropriations  bill, 
H.R.  12964,  was  deleted  because  the  bill 
now  under  consideration  had  not  been 
enacted  into  law  as  of  the  date  the  ap- 
propriation measure  was  considered  by 
the  House. 

As  most  will  recall,  H.R.  4152  was  re- 
iwrted  by  our  Committee  on  Commerce 
at  the  end  of  June  in  sufficient  time  to 
keep  pace  with  the  appropriation  process 
but,  owing  to  other  and  more  pressing 
demands  on  the  Senate  calendar,  was 
delayed  in  it,s  consideration  until  today. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  singled  out  the 
item  of  sliip  construction-differential 
since  it  represents  a  major— if  not  the 
major— problem  facing  the  American 
merchant  marine.  It  is  weU  kno'A-n  and 
frequently  observed  that  our  national 
sealift  capability  is  rapidly  deteriorat- 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  pres- 
ently privately  owned  vessels  in  the 
American  merchant  marine  are  20  years 
of  age  or  older.  When  such  vessels  come 
up  for  their  next  periodic  inspection  the 
cost  of  reconditioning  them  to  maintain 
them  in  service  will  probably  exceed  their 
current  raaiket  value.  In  addition,  these 
sam.e  aging  vessels  face  the  continuing 
threat  of  being  driven  from  the  world 
marketplace  by  additional  insurance  pre- 


miums required  for  cargoes  transported 
on  vessels  exceeding  20  years  of  age.  As 
a  result  of  this  condition,  we  have  been 
forwamed  by  the  current  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator that  withhi  the  next  4  year.s 
we  face  the  prospect  of  losing  approxi- 
mately eOO  vessels  from  the  privately 
o-wned  American  merchant  fleet.  Simply 
stated,  the  final  effect  will  be  to  drive 
from  the  seas  a  substantial  portion  of 
today's  American  merchant  marine. 

The  Nixon  admmistration  clearly  is  on 
record  as  recognizing  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  our  present  shipping  capacity 
and  the  necessity  to  take  prompt  reme- 
dial action  to  reverse  this  trend.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Republican  Party  platform 
of  1968  noted  in  part  the  following: 

For  reasons  of  securltv.  as  well  as  of  eco- 
nomics, the  decline  in  our  merchant  marine 
must  be  reversed  We,  therefore,  pledge  a 
vigorous  and  reaU.=,ilc  ship  replacement  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  changing  pattern  of  our 
foreign  commerce 

Additionally,  during  his  campaign 
President  Nixon  also  rccogniied  this  need 
when  he  noted  in  part  the  following: 

Continuing  neglect  of  our  vessel  replace- 
ment has  led  to  an  antiquated  current  fleet 

A  bimilar  recoenition  was  contained 
in  the  platform  of  the  DemocraUc  Party 
in  1968  which  noted  in  part  the  follow- 
ing: 

To  .Tssume  our  proper  place  as  a  leading 
maritime  nation,  %'e  must  launch  an  aggres- 
sive and  balanced  program  to  replace  and 
augment  our  obsolete  merchant  ships  with 
modern  vessels  built  In  American  shipyards 
We  will  assist  U.S  flag  operators  to  overcome 
Uie  oompetitlve  disparity  between  American 
and  foreign  costs. 


Mr.  President,  obviously  there  is  somo 
unanimity  concerning  cur  shipping  prob- 
lems. I  believe  all  Members  of  this  body 
seek  a  strong  and  viable  merchant 
m.irine. 

The  bill  (H.R.  4152)  does  not  address 
i'tself  directly  to  such  remedial  means. 
Tiie  matter  of  a  new  maritime  policy 
and  a  resulting  new  maritime  program 
is  a  subject  ctirrently  under  study  within 
the  administration.  Hopefully,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal   in  this   regard 
shortly  will  be  forthcoming  and  will  be 
considered  bv  the  Congress  on  its  ov.n 
merit.  What  the  bill  does  do,  however 
is  to  provide  a  reasonably  adequate  level 
of  funding  authorized  to  be  approiuiated 
thereby    assuring    that    the    respective 
Committees  on  Appropriations  in  both 
Houses  have  sufficient  latitude  to  deal 
v,-ith  the  critical  problem  of  our  dimin- 
ishing sealift  capacity. 

In  its  consideration  of  th?  bill,  your 
Committee  on  Commerce  has  recognized 
that  ships  alone  will  not  alleviate  our 
maritime  problems.  There  also  must  be 
provision  to  insure  that  our  Nation  lias 
an  adequate  supply  of  properly  trained 
maritime  manpower.  Nothing  more  dra- 
niaticallv  underscored  this  need  than  the 
extraordlnar>'  d«nand  for  American  sea- 
men during  the  initial  buildup  of  our  sea- 
lift capabilities  to  Southeast  Asia.  At 
that  time,  there  were  repeated  occasions 
when  American  merchant  vesseLs  were 
not  able  to  sail  for  lack  of  trained  per- 
sonnel. For  example,  in  December  1966, 
this  manpower  shortage  resulted  in  sail- 
ing  delays  amounting   to   115   days;    in 
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August  1967,  275  days;  and  In  August 
1968,  286  days. 

In  addition  to  containing  our  present 
maritime  training  programs  the  bill 
would  authorize  to  be  appropriated  under 
the  Maritime  Academy  Act  of  1958.  suf- 
ficient funds  to  inaugurate  a  Great  Lakes 
Maritime  Academy  at  Northwestern 
Michigan  College  in  Traverse  City.  Mich. 
The  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
through  their  legislature  have  expressed 
support  for  such  a  program  with  the  en- 
actment of  appropriate  legislation,  which 
was  approved  and  signed  into  law  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan  on 
July  17,  1969. 

The  significance  of  this  action  cannot 
be  too  greatly  emphasized.  There  now  is 
no  maritime  academy  with  a  specific 
curriculum  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  waterborne  commerce  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  Certainly  in  an  area  where  more 
than  2000  U.S. -flag  vessels  of  1,000 
gross  tons  or  over  are  operating,  there 
should  be  a  proper  educational  facility  to 
meet  the  needs  of  such  commerce.  The 
State  of  Michigan  has  appropriately 
acted  in  the  face  of  this  recognized  need 
and  tomorrow,  September  23,  the  Great 
Lakes  Maritime  Academy  is  scheduled  to 
commence  operations. 

The  Federal  Government,  in  my  opin- 
ion, shoiild  do  no  less  to  discharge  its  re- 
sponsibility by  providing  appropriate 
funding  as  authorized  in  H.R.  4152.  Thus, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  recollection,  there 
would  be  recognition  in  a  legislative 
measure  considered  by  the  Congress 
which  would  at  long  last  face  up  to  the 
economic  importance  of  the  Great  Lakes 
region  and  the  needs  of  its  waterborne 
conunerce. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  long  since 
passed  when  we  can  afford  the  luxury  of 
procrastination  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
our  national  sealift  requirements.  Now 
is  the  time  for  deeds.  While  H.R.  4152  is 
by  no  means  a  panacea  to  the  multitude 
of  maritime  problems  facing  our  Nation. 
it  does  represent  a  constructive  move  in 
this  direction  under  present  circum- 
stances and  law.  I,  accordingly,  urge  that 
the  Senate  favorably  consider  and  pass 
the  bill,  H.R.  4152. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  the  bill 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  (.H.R.  4152  >  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
notion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  today  can  be  justly  proud  of  the 
splendid  manner  in  which  it  disposed  of 
the  maritime  authorization  measure. 
Our  heartiest  thanks  and  commenda- 
tion for  a  job  well  done  go  to  the  ex- 
tremely competent  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  LoNC>.  The  Senate  is  especially  in 


his  debt  for  the  expert  handling  of  the 
measure  and  for  the  well-organized  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  brought  to  the  floor. 
As  always,  his  views  were  exprecssed  with 
clarity  and  alacrity  and  contributed 
greatly  to  the  expeditious  haiidling  of 
this  bill  today. 

Joining  Senator  Long  in  clarifying  and 
expediting  the  maritime  authorization 
bill  were  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr,  Cotton i.  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastorei,  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  iMr.  Tydings>.  At  this 
time  we  should  express  our  appreciation 
also  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Williams  I  for  his  incisive  views  and 
contributions  to  the  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure. The  Senate  is  indeed  fortunate  once 
agam  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  thought- 
provoking  comments  and  ideas.  The  de- 
bate definitely  was  enchanced  by  the 
expression  of  his  views. 

The  Senate  can  indeed  be  proud  of  a 
good  day's  work  which  was  made  possible 
by  the  hard-working  members  of  the 
Commerce  Committee. 


HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT  ACT    OF    1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  386.  S.  2864.  I  do  this  so  that  the  bill 
will  become  the  pending  business.  There 
will  be  no  action  taken  on  it  until  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  AssiST.ANT  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  2864)  to  amend  and  extend  laws 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  fco  consider  the  bill. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  if  he  will  advise  us  of 
what  further  business  he  expects  to  be 
considered,  in  addition  to  the  housing 
bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment bill,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  will  follow  in  turn. 

Reconsideration  of  the  golden  eagle 
program  wiU  take  place  early  on 
Wednesday;  the  Senate  will  come  in 
early  to  permit  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  to  debate  this 
matter. 

That  will  be  followed  by  water  pollu- 
tion control  and,  it  is  hoped,  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  the  mine  safety  bill 
(S.  2917). 

If  we  get  through  with  that  much,  we 
will  be  doing  pretty  well;  but  if  there 
is  any  possibility  to  squeeze  in  some- 
thing else,  we  will  take  up  civil  service 
retirement,  or  the  Peace  Corps,  or  the 


JFK  Center,  not  necessarily  in  that  or- 
der, but  depending  on  how  matters  work 
out. 

Then  we  have  the  Aiken-Cranston  res- 
olution on  the  recognition  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments, pluE  four  bills  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  spon- 
sored by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  'Mr.  Fulbricht>.  which  we 
hope  can  be  worked  out.  Then  potato 
marketing  (S.  1181  and  S.  2214',  export 
expansion  (S.  2696 ».  and  the  oil  and  gas 
compact  (S.J.  Res.  54'. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator does  not  anticipate  any  further 
business  tomorrow  beyond  the  HUD  bill. 
The  HUD  bill  is  of  considerable  scope.  It 
is  an  omnibus  measure. 

I  am  not  yet  informed,  in  the  absence 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman' 
and  the  ranking  minority  Member,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  ( Mr.  Bennett  i  ,  as  to 
what  we  will  have  in  the  way  of  amend- 
ments. How-ever,  I  do  know  that  three 
Senators  propose  to  offer  what  would  be 
considered  to  be  significant  amendments. 
I  think  that  the  housing  bill  would  oc- 
cupy most  of  the  time  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  may  well  be.  And 
if  that  is  the  will  of  the  Senate,  that  is 
how  it  will  work  out. 

I  am  tryijig  to  give  a  tentative 
schedule  so  that  the  Senate  will  be  on 
notice.  There  will  be  no  further  business 
this  evening. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  KENNEDY 
AT  TESTIMONIAL  DINNER  FOR  DR. 
SIDNEY   FARBER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  at  the  testimonial  dinner 
for  Dr.  Sidney  Farber  in  Boston,  Mass., 
on  September  18,  1969. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Address  by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  at 

THE  Testimonial  Dinner  for  Dr.  Sidney 

Farber.  Boston,  Mass. 

September  18.  1969. 

It  is  an  honor,  and  a  source  of  personal 
gratification,  for  me  to  join  with  you  this 
evening,  in  honoring  our  friend  and  man- 
kind's  benefactor,   Dr.   Sidney   Farber. 

As  I  see  so  many  eminent  physicians  and 
laymen  liere.  I  reaHze  that  what  draws  yovi 
to  Boston  this  evening  is  not  only  your  re- 
spect for  his  contribution,  but  yovir  feeling 
of  urgency  about  the  cause  to  which  he  has 
dedicated  his  career. 

I  had  the  privilege,  several  years  ago.  of 
being  a  soldier  in  the  ranks  in  the  battle 
against  cancer,  as  Chairman  of  the  Can- 
cer Crusade  here  in  Massachusetts.  We  had 
over  a  hundred  tliousand  volunteers.  The 
reason  so  many  citizens  are  willing  to  gt. 
door-to-d(X)r  in  cancer  drives  across  this 
country  is  becatise  they  have  confidence  that 
you  are  the  most  talented  and  dedicated 
people  to  lead  that  work — and  because  they 
believe  in  the  inevitable  elimination  of  the 
evil  of  cancer  through  the  hand  of  science. 
And  that  is  why  I  am  so  pleased  to  see  so 
many  of  you  Lei'e  this  evening. 

I  have  long  admired  the  American  Caticer 
Society  for  the  support  it  gives  to  research 
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and  professional  education,  and  for  i^  suc- 
cess In  getting  the  facts  «bout  cancer  to  the 
American    people.    I    have    a   special    f^Uxig 
about  the  campaign  you  have  had  o     t 
slon    against    lung    cancer.    ''^na^°'    ^^"^"^ 
Kennedy   felt    extremely   strong   about   this 
ai'd  made  a  major  effort  to  try  to  get  the 
networks    and    the    cigarette    companies    to 
eumlnate  commercials  during  ^^e  h°urs  that 
television  is  seen  by  young  people    He  dm 
not  succeed,  but  your  own  commercials  ha^e 
been    so    dramatic    and     so    effective    that 
rather   than   compete  with   you,   ^h^   indus- 
tries   have   decided   to   drop   cigarette   com- 
mercials from  television  completely.  I  thliiK 
mis  is  a  great  victory   for  the  Cancer  So- 
ciety, and  for  the  country^ 

I  have  known  Dr.  Farber  for  many  years. 
AmonK  members  of   the  United  States  Sen- 
ate TherT  iT  no  more  respected   spokesman 
for    Scat    research.     President     Keniiedy 
coun^d   him   as  an  advisor  and   a  Persona 
friend    And  I  need  not  tell  this  audience  of 
{he   work  he  has  done   and   the   distinction 
he  h^clone  and  the  distinction  he  has  won^ 
NO  one  will  ever  estimate  the  years  of  life 
he   has   saved   for   countless   human   beings, 
now  and  in  the  future.  We  can  o"ly  be  ^a^^- 
ful  he  has  devoted  his  genius  to  this  work, 
i  thinTwe  must  marvel  at  the  strength 
of  a  Dr  Farber.  Day  after  day,  he  moves    nto 
nie  midst  of  the  most  tragic  of  human  sltu- 
atlons-the  tragedy  of  young  children  with 

leukemia.  Each  day.  he  B'^'^^^f  ^^  ^.^  '^^ 
cheer  amidst  their  doom  and  gives  their 
paints  understanding  and  faith  amidst 
thMr  tears  Dr.  Farber  must  live  each  day 
wUh  death  in  its  most  -^°^'^^^'^JZTm  hI 
he  himself  is  full  of  1^°?%""^*  °P"I^'"."^ive^ 
has  added  precious  years  to  childrens    lives- 

'^tir  hopf  fs  matched  with  genius^  t- 
result  is  progress.  The  greatest  tribute  to 
L^  Farber'^wifl  be  on  that  day,  which  is  sure 
to  come.  When  cancer  cells  can  t^  f°"nd  and 
dUarmed  before  they  begin  their  dead  y 
march  Uirough  the  body.  The  finest  tribute 
we  can  pay  in  the  meantime,  is  to  pledge 
our  own'^TbiUtles  to  make  that  day  come  as 

'°°^.:trr'^:y  cntlcal  time  for  the  cancer 
oroKram  The  steady  rise  in  government  stip- 
^fTor  research,  training  and  treatment  has 
Kd  off  in  recent  years.  Now  we  face  great 
danger  of  those  funds  being  cut  back. 

T^-o  weeks  ago,  the  House  Appropriations 
committee     agreed      to     the     S-5     ^  1"°^ 
cut  in   funds   for   the  National   Cancer  In- 
stltttte    that   the    Administration    requested, 
we  know  What  will  happen  if  this  is  allowed 
to   stand.    Even    now.    almost    four   hundred 
experimental  primates,  which  had  been  un- 
de?  study  in  the  virus  program  for  the  past 
five  veark   are  going  to  be  killed,  just  as  re- 
srr<?he^'s■are  zlromg  in  on  -olattng  certain 
viruses  that  may  cavtse  cancer  in  man.  Other, 
emmllv  important  research  will  have  to  end. 
professional  medical  teants  will  be  disbanded 
Tnd  mspersed  in  the  middle  of  their  work^ 
If  these  cuts  are  allowed  to  stand,  beds  ^nll 
be  closed  down,  grants  will  be  reduced,  and 
Ute   testing  and  distribution  of  anti-cancer 
drugs  will  be  cut  back. 

The  high  price  we  are  paying  for  the  war 
in  Vietnam  abroad  and  the  fight  a gaanst  in- 
flation at  home  has  special  relevance  to  this 
ludience  in  light  of  other  sudden  and  severe 
budget  cuts-nearly  $300  million-suggested 
last  week  by  the  Administratioii  in  Iunas^°r 
medical  research.  The  impact  of  the  cuts  ^11 
be  felt  in  medical  schools,  universities,  and 
research    centers    throughout    the    nation. 
Those  who  Will  be  hardest  hit  are  the  dedi- 
cated doctors  and  patients  in  the  19  general 
clinical  research  units  in  major  medical  cen- 
ters in   13   states  that  mvist  now  be  phased 
out,  regardless  of  the  current  stage  ol  their 
research.  Tragically,  many  of  these  units  are 
elite  centers  speciaUzing  in  clinical  research 
on  diseases  of  children. 

The  cost  of  the  reductions  is  far  more  than 


the  dollars  and  cents  Involved,  however.  It 
^n   be  measured  in  terms  of  research  cm 
short.     medlcAl     advances     unrealized,     new 
fields    tinexplored,   devastating   diseases    un- 
cure^    and.  worst  of  all,  it  will  be  measured 
bv   the    loss   of    promising   young   men   and 
women  from  careers  in  the  life  sciences,  and 
r^e  engendering  of  a  new  crisis  in  our  m«ll- 
^1   6vstem-a   crisis   of   confidence   between 
^e  medical  profession  and  the  government. 
When  the  President  of  the  Nat  onal  Acad- 
emv  of  Sciences  predicts  "a  panic  In  medl- 
^  schools  all  over  the  country"  because  of 
t^elro^sed  cuts,  we  know  that  the  econ- 
omies being  sought  are  false.  ,»^arch 
To  be  sure,  the  proposed  cuts  in  researcn 
funds  will  be  offset  to  some  extent  by  pro- 
po^^  increases  in  funds  ^^  niedlcal  traln- 
fng  and  for  testing  new  methods  of  <:hnlc^l 
health  care.  Yet.  whatever  the  merit  of  grad- 
allv  reallocating  the  distribution  of  iriedca 
resources,  surelv  there  is  no  reasonable  justi- 
fication for  the- abrupt  manner  in  which    ^ 
present   cuts  have  been   decreed,  shatter  ng 
the    legitimate   expectations   of   our    leading 
sclentlfts  and  thr^ening  seriotis  economic 
harm  to  some  of  otir  great  medical  schools 
and  universities.  Even  more  important,     he 
ct"«   reveal   a  distressing  lack  of   perception 
of    the    crucial    relationship    between    has  c 
and   applied   research   in   medicine  and   the 
dellverv  of  health  care. 

We  Uke  to  consider  ours  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  in  the  world,  yet  12  other  na- 
tions have  I  greater  life  expectancy  at  age 

'"l^f'ln  otter  nations  have  Higher  ratios  of 
hotepitnl  beds  to  patients  than  we  do. 

^nd  42  per  cent  of  our  hospital  care,  ac- 
cord"ng   to   one   exhaustive   survey.    Is   rated 

onlv  poor  to  fair.  fomtlv 

For  those  who  live  in  poverty  the  fainil> 
doctor  has  almost  disappeared.  In  his  place 
fs^he  emergency  room  of  the  municipal  hos- 
pl^'^l     Xrl    people    wait    long    hours,     or 

cursory  treatment,  in  'h^'»^<l"«^ J^^^^/e 
bv  a  dbctor  the  patient  has  never  seen  before 
^nd  may  never  see  again  Pre-natal  care  is  a 
r^rtt^  Minor  Illnesses  lead  to  major  d  seases 
because  regular  check-ups  and  continuing 
medical  cafe  are  unknown.  Children  do  no 
learn  because  they  are  too  weak  to  work,  or 

'°°And  To'1n"t.he   wealthiest   nation   in   the 
worm    miilions  of  citizens  are  sick.  And  they 
Zre  sick  because  they  are  poor.  Even  for  those 
who  earn  a  decent  income,  the  cost  of  rned^- 
ral  care  is  rising  several  times  as  fast  as  the 
CO  t  Of  living,  we  can  continue   as  we  must, 
to  learn  to  treat  cancer  and  °ther  diseases_ 
But  unless  we  can  get  that  treatmen    to  the 
nPODle   we  will  fail  in  our  responsibilities, 
'^c^? Utoue  once  said.  -If  we  heUeve  that  men 
have  anv  personal  rights  at  all.  they  must 
fave    an    Absolute    moral    right    to   stich    a 
measure   of  good  health  as  society  alone  is 
able  to  give  them.  The  national  outcry  over 
Dr  Knolles  Indicates  that  the  American  peo- 
Dle  now  expect  adequate  health  care  and  the 
fruits  of  m^edical  progress  to  be  made  avail- 
able, not  for  a  sacrifice,  but  as  part  of  their 
citizenship.  .    . 

That  is  why  we  must  expand  the  work  in 
the  field  of  cancer.  That  is  why  at  the  same 
time,  we  must  double  the  number  of  gradu- 
ates from  medical  school:  offer  Part-tlme 
teaching  grants  to  doctors  who  will  train 
her^  buifd  more  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ters like  the  one  we  have  at  Columbia  Point 
here  in  Boston:  and  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
eri^ent  set  national  goals  for  the  nations 
health  and  make  sure  we  meet  them. 

These  are  problems  the  Congress  must  face 
as  it  makes  its  decisions  on  appropriations 
for  the  Federal  budget.  In  the  end,  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  place  these  needs  among  the 
oth«  pressing  needs  of  the  nation.  It  is 
neither  an  easy  nor  an  enviable  task  to  coin- 
pare  the  fight  against  cancer  agaii^t  the 
fight  against  crime,  the  need  for  schools 
or  the  training  of  workers,  or  the  spread  of 


slum  housing  and  air  pollution,  which  have 
their  own  effect  on  health. 

But  worthv  goals  must  compete  for  we  are 
a  nation  btirdened  with  a  weight  that  lies 
heavy  on  our  land.  To  those  of  you  who  are 
in  medicine— vou  know  the  cures  that  would 
come  if  the  resources  were  there  To  those  o 
vou  in  education— you  know  the  truths  that 
could  be  taught  if  the  facilities  and  the 
faculties  could  meet  the  demand  And  to  al 
of  us  who  are  parenU-we  know  the  turmoil 
of  the  young  as  they  struggle  with  the  values 
of  our  nation. 

For  we  are  in  a  war  difficult  to  justify,  im- 
possible to  win.  A  war  not  worthy  ol  our  lives 
and  efforts,  a  conflict  that  has  made  us  lU 
as  a  people,  as  surely  as  any  disease  that 
attacks  the  body. 

Years  ago,  Walter  Lippmann  said  that  \».e 
could  not  build  a  great  society  here  at  home^ 
If  we  had  to  fight  a  land  war  in  Asia,  Now 
we  know  how  right  he  was  Today  ten  moiiths 
after  we  ended  the  futile  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  16  months  after  peace  nfgotlatlons 
began,  we  still  have  half  a  mUlion  meii 
countless  billions  of  dollars,  and  many  ol  our 
hopes  for  a  better  America  bogged  down  in 
V°emam  The  unity  and  the  spirit  of  our 
nation  have  been  affected  by  this  war,  and 
mey  cannot  be  renewed  until  the  burden  of 
war  is  lifted. 

For  three-quarters  of  this  year,  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  waited  hopefully  lor  new 
^^ncles  designed  to  end  this  costly  and  futile 
^ar  NOW  thi  ai.swer  to  those  expectations  is 
becoming  painfully  clear.  The  war  wHl  con- 
tinue The  immense  toll  of  death  and  suffer- 
ng  wil  continue  to  mount.  Poverty  at  home 
Will  To  on.  Prices  will  rise,  and  the  ecoriomy 
will  continue  to  weaken  under  fe  sjra  n  of 
a  war  rejected  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people.  We  can  expect  more  divi- 
sion even  violence,  between  our  people  as 
the  war  works  its  corrupting  effect  on  ever> 
aspect  of  national  life. 

The  harsh  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  despite 
the  election  of  1968.  despite  the  promises  o 
a  new  President  and  some  new  officials,  de- 
spite  new   rhetoric,   the   war   in  Vietnam   is 
virtually  unchanged   When  measured  against 
What  must  be  done  lor  peace,  we  ha^«  "^^^^ 
only  token  troop  withdrawals  on  the  bat  le 
fled    more  an   exercise   in   politics   and  i.n- 
provsatlon.  while  the  level  of  fighting  and 
^Isualtles    continues.    The    Aerce    bombing 
which  is  destroying  the  life  ^^  fouth  \let 
nam  goes  on.  And  Americans  still  fight  ana 
dfe  for  meaningless  objectives,  only  to  aban- 
don them  after  costly  victories. 

In  Saigon  a  corrupt  and  repressive  govern- 
ment  hL   refused   to  allow   the   many   non- 
Communist    forces   Of    south    Vletnam^ha 
<a.ek    oeace    to   share    in    power.    The    receni 
Change  m  the  Saigon  cabinet  only  further 
'r^'rro'wed  that  regime,  and  helped  to  Ilium  - 
nate  its  complete  failure  to  ^^In  the  respect 
or   allegiance   of   the    people   whose   self-de- 
Terminluon  we  are  supposed  to  be  protect- 
ng   While  at  Paris  there  has  been  no  move- 
ment at  all    And  for  very  good  reasons.  \\e 
have  re  used  to  consmer  compromise  on  the 
real  issue  in  dispute-who  shall  join  in  gov- 
ern ng^mh   Vietnam   during   an   election 
^•it    after  all,  is  what  this  war  is  all  about 
??r  more  than  half  a  decade  the  Viet  Cong 
Ind  the  Vietnamese  of  the  North  have  bat   ed 
the  south  Vietnamese  Army  and  the  United 
States  onlv  for  the  answer  to  that  question. 
Who  kTir  join  in  governing  SotUh  N^etnam^ 
If  we-refuse  to  compromise  on  this  issue,  we 
are^kYng  them  to  accept  defeat.  And  v^e 
have  not  defeated  them  Moreover  we  cannot 
def4    them.  This  crucial  and  overwhelming 
f^fhas  been  asserted  by  almost  every  lead- 
^  crmc  of  the  war-by  Robert  Kennedy  and 
Eugene  McCarthy,  by  George  MfGoverti  and 
w"mam  Fulbrlght  and  by  hundreds  of  oU.ers^ 
Yet   the   lesson   is   still   ignored.   It   is   stiu 
Ignored  as  we  pursue  the  shadows  of  hop« 
S  %ne.  And  no  talk  of  concessions,  no 
hmts  Of  compromise,  can  cover  up  the  fact 
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that  ws  haye  not  b««n  wUUng  to  consider 
the  continued  oontrcM  at  tbe  Thieu  regime 
as  a  negoitlable  question;  and  that  b«  long 
as  we  remain  unmoved  on  this  Issue  there  can 
be  no  peaceful  solution. 

General  Thleu  has  said  he  will  not  accept 
such  a  compromise.  But  why  should  General 
Thieu  control  the  Jeetlny  of  America,  or 
dictate  the  future  of  young  American  lives. 
We  cannot  allow  a  General  In  South  Vietnam 
to  coerce  the  United  States  into  continuing 
a  major  war.  It  la  time  to  say  to  the  Saigon 
Government:  If  you  will  not  agree  to  a  sensi- 
ble compromlae — even  If  it  endangers  your 
personal  power — then  It  Is  your  war  and  you 
must  fight  It  alone. 

The  tragedy  of  all  this  Is  that  we  could 
have  moved  swiftly  to  end  this  war  and  the 
people  of  this  coiintry  would  have  applauded 
the  coming  of  peace.  Instead,  we  have  chosen 
to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  The  Viet- 
nam policy  of  today  Is  the  discredited  policy 
of  the  past — we  will  simply  continue  the  war 
In  the  hope.  In  the  endless  hope,  that  some- 
thing will  happen  to  bring  it  to  an  end  Thi.=; 
is  not  a  policy  of  peace — it  will  not  end  the 
war — it  will  not  stop  the  killing. 

And  so  It  is  that  our  leaders  heed  the  mili- 
tary advisors  who  say  that  In  six  months  or 
a  year  we  will  have  gained  an  overwhelming 
advantage  on  the  battlefield:  that  then  we 
can  force  Hanoi  to  yield  at  Paris.  And  our 
officials  beed-the  political  advisors  who  say 
we  must  wait  out  new  internal  developments 
in  the  North  to  get  a  better  deal  at  the  nego- 
tiation table.  These  are  the  same  kinds  of 
prophesies  we  have  heeded  year  after  painful 
year,  and  they  have  only  dragged  us  further 
Into  bloodshed  and  futility  This  Is  the  road 
to  war,  and  war.  and  more  war.  And  as  we 
follow  this  Incredible  path  it  will  continue  to 
erode  the  health,  the  economy,  and  the  moral 
and  the  spiritual  strength  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

And  so  this  war  must  end,  not  by  a  pro- 
gram conditioned  on  events  that  we  cannot 
control,  but  with  the  same  resolve  by  which 
It  escalated.  And  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
vast  majority  of  American  people  will  sup- 
port the  clear  decision  for  peace — for  they 
have  waited  so  long,  and  given  so  much. 

It  must  end  so  we  can  begin  again  to  pur- 
sue without  hesitancy  those  goals  that  are 
fulfilling  and  rewarding — goals  that  will  en- 
rich our  people  and  land.  So  we  can  conquer 
disease,  and  care  for  the  ill,  educate  our  chil- 
dren, and  provide  minimums  of  material 
decency.  For  that  Is  what  America  is  all 
about — that  Is  what  our  young  are  trying  to 
say  They  still  believe  what  we  may  have 
forgotten — that  this  country,  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  told  us,  Is  the  last  best  hope  on 
earth. 


EULCX5Y  FOR  SR.  ADOLFO 
LOPEZ  MATEOS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
with  profound  personal  sadness  that  I 
note  the  passing  today  of  Adolfo  Lopez 
Mateos.  former  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico.  His  loss  will  be  deeply  felt, 
not  only  by  the  people  of  Mexico  but  by 
those  in  the  neighboring  United  States 
and  the  world  beyond. 

Few  public  ofiBdals  have  been  privi- 
leged to  enjoy  the  degree  of  stature  and 
popiilarity  accorded  Sr.  Lopez  Mateos  in 
his  lifetime.  And  few  deserved  it  as  much 
as  he  did.  President  of  his  country  at 
only  48  years  of  age,  he  soon  demon- 
strated that  blend  of  statesmanship  and 
charm  which  was  to  bring  him  world- 
wide statme,  make  him  the  confidant 
and  adviser  to  three  American  Presidents 
and  countless  foreign  heads  of  state,  and 


put  him.  In  the  running  for  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize. 

Beloved  by  his  pe(vle,  respected  by 
the  world,  he  made  his  mark  as  one  of 
the  great  leaders  0(f  our  time.  That  his 
death  was  not  unexpected,  coming  as  It 
did  after  a  lingering  illness,  does  not 
diminish  the  loss  which  all  of  us  feel. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  I  speak  for  all 
of  us  in  the  Senate  and  the  Congress,  the 
people  of  my  country  and  certainly  I 
speak  for  all  North  Americans  when  I 
extend  to  the  family  of  Sr:  Lopez  Mateos 
and  to  the  people  of  Mexico  our  heart- 
felt condolences  In  this  hour  of  their 
grief. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  Its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  23,  1969, 
TO  WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  24, 
1969,  AT  11   A,M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mi".  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  tomor- 
row, it  stand  in  adjournment  until  11 
o'clock  a.m.  Wednesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATOR    JACKSON 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  prayer  and  the 
disposition  of  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
on  Wednesday  next,  the  able  Senator 
from  Washington  <Mr.  Jackson*  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  omCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, during  the  1  hour  for  which  an 
order  has  just  been  granted,  the  able 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr,  Jack- 
son I  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  'Mr,  Harris)  will  discuss  S. 
2314,  the  restoration  of  the  golden  eagle 
program,  for  which  there  has  been  en- 
tered a  motion  to  reconsider.  This  will 
not  interfere  with  the  business  which 
the  minority  will  conduct  on  that  morn- 
ing with  respect  to  the  leadership  matter. 


September  22,  1969 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  5 
o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesdav.  Sep- 
tember 23,  1969,  at  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  22,  1969: 

Diplomatic  A>fD  Foreign  Service 
Claude   G.   Boss,   of   California,    a   Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plen- 
ipotentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  United  Republic  of  Tanzania. 
PoRocN  Assistance  OmcEB 
Scott  Heuer.  Jr..  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Inspector  General.  Foreign  Assist- 
ance, vice  John  K.  Mansfield. 

Anthony  Paunce,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Deputy  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assist- 
ance, vice  Howard  E.  Haugerud. 

U.S.  Circuit  Judge 

Arlin  M.  Adams  of  Pennsylvania  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge,  third  circuit,  vice  Harry 
E.  Kalodner,  retiring. 

Alfred  T.  Goodwin,  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Oregon,  vice 
John  F.  Kilkenny,  elevated. 

U.S.  Marshal 

Jack  V.  Richardson,  of  Kansas,  to  be  U  S 
marshal  for  Uie  district  of  Kansas  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Vance  W.  Collins. 

Raymond  J.  Howard,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wis- 
consin for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  James  H 
Dillon,  term  e.xpired. 

National  Transportation  Safety  Bo.\rd 
Isabel  A.  Burgess,  of  .Arizona,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber   of   the   National    Transportation   Safety 

Board  for  the  term  expiring  December  31. 

1974. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 

Corps    for    temporary    appointment    to    the 

grade  of  lieutenant  colonel; 

John  W.  Alber 

Edward  R.  Alves,  Jr. 

Richard  C.  Barrett 

Charles  H.  Black 

Wyman  U.  Blakeman 

Robert  D.  Boles 
Joe  E.  Bradberry 
Bernard  B.  Brause, 

Jr. 
Ray  E.  Bright 
James  C.  Brown 
John  D.  Buckley.  Jr. 
John  J.  Cahill 
Jack  R.  Catt 
Guy  R.  Chaney 
Holly  Clayson 
Arthur  B.  Colbert 
James  G.  Collier 
Donald  E.  Coombe 
John  E.  Crandell 
Warren  G.  Cretney 
James  R.  Cushman 
Claude  M.  Daniels 
Clyde  D.  Dean 
Jack  W.  Demmond 
David  K.  Dickey 
Wales  S.  Dixon.  Jr. 
Lawxence  T 

Drennan,  Jr, 
Thomas  J   Dumont 


Randall  W.  Duphlney 
Charles  H.  Egger 
Charles  D.  Emmons 
Bob  W.  Farley 
Wells  L.  Field  III 
Robert  W.  Fischer 
David  L.  Althoff 
David  H.  Anderson 
Douglas  C.  Blnney 
Richard  R.  Blair 
Lawrence  G.  Bohlen 
Richard  T.  Bourbeau 
Virgil  B.  Brandon 
Alexander  L.  Bressler, 

Jr. 
Thomas  D,  Brooks 
Rangeley  A.  Brown 
Talman  C.  Budd  U 
Henry  C.  Campbell 
Frank  C.  Chace.  Jr. 
Willard  E.  Cheatham 
Frank  E.  Cllne 
Joseph  E.  Coleman, 

Jr. 
James  J.  Connolly 
Eugene  S.  Courson 
Robert  W.  Creighton 
Duane  D.  Crews,  Jr. 
Samuel  E.  Dangelo 

III 
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Kenneth  L.  Davis 
Roland  H.  Dean 
Chester  P   Dereng 
Wilbur  W.  Dinegar 
Joseph  A.  Donnelly 
Herbert  W.  Drescher 
Hollis  T.  Dunn 
James  R.  Eddy 
George  M. 

Edmondson,  Jr. 
Carl  J.  Eversole 
Louis  I.  Fein 
Walter  D.  Fillmore 
David  L.  Elam 
John  E    Porde,  Jr. 
Roger  D.  Foster 
John  R.  Pridell 
Robert  L.  Pry 
Austin  O.  Gandy 
Donald  G   Gascoigne 
Clarence  U.  Gebsen 
Thomas  T   GUdden 
Robert  L   Goodall 
Herbert  M.  Gradl 
Jerome  T.  Hagen 
Earle.  Haltaway 
Richard  P.  Herbert 
John  A.  Berber 
Edward  C.  Hertberg 
George  A   Hleber 
William  E.  House.  Jr 
Earl  R.  Hunter 
Harold  L.  Jackson,  Jr. 
l^ewis  W.  Jarman 
Clarence  E.  Jenkins 
Clifford  H.  Johnson 


Conrad  A   Jorgenson 

Louis  K    Keck 

John  K.  Knope 

Ronald  W.  Kron 

Eddls  R.  Larson 

John  B.  Lavelle 

Richard  P.  Lee 

Robert  R.  Leisy 

Earle  D.  Litzenberger 

Earl  F.  Lovell 

Thomas  R.  Maddock 

Arthur  D.  Malovlch 

Richard  L.  Martin 

Donald  F.  Mayer 

Douglas  A. 

McCaughey,  Jr. 
Oliver  G.  McDonald 
John  E.  Mead 
Robert  G.  Miller 
Thomas  R.  Moore 
Michael,  Mura 
Buel  B.  Newman.  Jr 
Casey  R.  Nix 
Bruce  F.  Ogden 
Charles  D.  Overturf 
Richard  L  Palmer 
Matthew  B.  Peck.  Jr 
Raymond  A.  Post 
Paul  S.  Radtke 
Clifford  E.  Reese 
Harvey  T  Reinlche 
Lane.  Rogers 
William  H.  Roes,  Jr. 
Amerlco  A.  Sardo 
Jack  E.  Schlarp 
Walter  E.  Sears,  Jr. 


Walter  H.  Shauer,  Jr. 
James  R.  Sherman 
Charles  V.  Smillle.  Jr 
Allen  H.  Somers 
Allan  J.  Spence 
Ray  N.  Stewart 
Ralph,  Fortie 
James  W   Friberg 
Phillip  B   Friedrlchs 
Gerald  F   Gallagher 
Marvin  T.  Garrison 
William  J   Gash 
Robert  A   anion 
Charles  W  Gobat 
James  C   Goodin 
Howard  D  Gress,  Jr 
James  G   Hallet.  Jr 
Vincil  W   Hazelbaker 
Donald  C.  Helm 
David  G.  Herron 
Herbert  M   Herther 
Jack  D  Hlnes 
William  D   Hubbard 
Leo  J.  Ihli 
Stanley  C.  Jaksina 
James,  Jaross 
Harry  E.  Jenks  II 
Thomas  E.  Jordan 
Raymond  C.  Kargol 
Simon  J.  Klttler 
Charles  H.  Knowles 
Bobby  T.  Ladd 
Raymond  F.  Latall.  J 
Rodney  H.  Ledet 
Robert  D  Lelpold 


Walter  R.  Llmbach 
Joseph  J.  Louder 
William  T.  Lunsford 
Norman  C.  Madore 
Joseph  R   Maroeek 
Frederick  A.  Matthews 
John  J.  McCarthy 
Arthur  T.  McDermott 
Kent  A.  McFerren 
Clarence  B  Miller.  Jr, 
Richard  G.  Moore 
Clark  S.  Morris 
Robert  H   Nelson 
Duane  F.  Newton 
John  A   O  Brlen 
Arnold  J  Orr 
Blllv  M    Owen 
Eugene  E  Paro.  Jr 
Bert  W.  Peterka 
Thomas  F   Quails 
Carroll  G  Redman 
John  P  Reichert 
Frederick  J   Relsinger 
Manuel,  Rojo,  Jr, 
Bruce  B.  Rutherford 
Donald  A.  Schaefer 
Charles  F.  Schwab 
Harry  E.  Sexton 
Speed  F  Shea 
Joseph  Sieger.  Jr. 
Douglas  L  Snead 
Melvln  A  Soper,  Jr. 
James  H.  Stewart 
Chester  J.  Stanaro 
Peter  L    StofTelen 


Donald  H.  Strain 
Bennie  W  Summers 
Robert  L.  Thomas 
George  E  Toyeas 
Charles  J.  T>son  III 
Willard  G.  Vlers.  Jr. 
Guv  W   Ward 
John  R  Waters!  reet 

Roebrt  J.  Welse 
Frank  K.  West.  Jr. 
Donald  G.  Williams 
Prank  B  Wolcott  III 
Donald  E.  Wood 
Thomas  M.  Stokes, 
Jr. 
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Thomas  L  Sullivan 
David  A  Telchmann 
Dwight  R  Timmons, 

Jr. 
Richard  T.  Trundy 
Albert  J    Vldano 
John  B   Walker.  Jr. 
George  J   Waters 
Donald  S   Waunch 
James  A    Wells,  Jr. 
Kenneth  H.  Wilcox 
Frank  P.  Williams. 

Jr 
Charles  D   Wood 
Don  L   Yelek 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant: 


Dale  E    Barnes 
Robert  J    Baxter 
James  H.  Benson 
Donald  R    Bibb 
William  Broadway 
William  H.  Bullock 
John  J.  Flaherty 
Thomas  H    Hicks 
Kenneth  A    Kubik 
James  R  Pazourek 
Chester  R.  Pino 
Paul  O.  Shaffer 
Thomas  W    Swlhart 
Edward  P.  Whitner 
Pleasant    G. 
Winsted.  Jr. 


Robert  A  Barr 
Edward  A.  Benes 
Steven  W.  Benvenuto 
Michael  J.  Boyd 
Kenneth  J    Brown 
Gregory  J.  Burcham 
Frederick  T  Fowler 
William  W.  Hyatt 

III 
John  T.  Murray 
Harry  W.  Peterson 

III 
James  B    Ramsden 
Eric  N.  Steinbaugh 
Francis  R.  Walker 
Dennis  A.  Williams 
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PORNOGRAPHY  IS  BIG  BUSINESS 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  19.  1969 
Mr   DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  dealing  with  pornography  exists 
at  every  level  of  government. 

But  even  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
various  levels  of  government  so  far  have 
been  unable  to  bring  the  problem  under 
control. 

The  State  of  New  York,  for  instance, 
has  two  new  laws  which  went  on  the 
books  as  of  September  1.  Time  will  tell 
how  much  of  a  dent  they  will  make. 

We  in  Congress  are  continuing  to 
wrestle  with  the  issue,  seeking  to  close 
loopholes  without  taking  away  rights  ot 
other  citizens.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  in  my  home 
citv  of  Buffalo.  N.Y..  has  made  an  in- 
depth  study  of  this  problem  in  a  series 
of  articles  which  were  given  major  prom- 
inence in  the  newspaper  during  the  past 

I  placed  the  first  four  articles  in  the 
series  in  the  Record  last  week.  Following 
is  the  fifth,  which  appeared  on  Septem- 
ber 18: 

Smut  in   Buftalo— V:    State  Tot;GHENlNG 
Obscenitt   Law 
(By  Robert  Balme) 
-Vlbany.    September    18.— Two    new    state 
laws  aimed  at  control  of  obscene  literature 
went  on  the  books  Sept.  1  but  few  author- 
ities on  the  subject  believe  they  will  make  a 
serious  dent  in  the  $2-billion  a  year  porno- 
graphic publishing  industry. 

One  measure  increases  the  jail  sentence 
from  one  to  four  years  and  makes  a  felony 


the  crime  of  disseminating  indecent  material 
to  minors  under  17  years  of  age. 

Bv  upgrading  the  crime  to  a  felony,  it  is 
intended  that  law-enforcement  authorities 
can  use  stronger  procedures  than  in  the  past. 
The  second  bill  divides  the  present  crime 
of  obscenltv  into  two  parallel  degrees  dis- 
tinguishing between  retail  and  wholesale 
dealers  who  are  guilty  of  promoting  obscene 
materials. 

Wholesale  promotion  of  obscenity  would 
be  subject  to  a  seven-year  prison  term,  and 
is  directed  at  the  mass  producers  of  such 
materials.  Retail  distributors  would  con- 
tinue to  be  subject  to  a  misdemeanor  charge, 
with  a  jail  sentence  of  up  to  one  year. 

In  signing  the  bills.  Gov.  Rockefeller  ac- 
knowledged that  they  were  intended  to  op- 
erate -without  violating  constitutional  safe- 
guards for  the  freedom  of  speech  articulated 
in  this  area  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.' 

As  has  been  so  often  stated,  it  is  the  rulings 
of  the  high  court  that  are  at  the  root  of 
enforcement  against  obscenity. 

ROCKY    NOT    INVOLVED 

In  a  series  of  decisions  in  recent  years,  the 
high  court  has  ruled  that  the  states  have 
little  power  to  suppress,  control  or  punish  the 
distribution  of  material  on  grounds  of  ob- 
scenity. 

The  key  words  are  whether  there  is  any 
■  literary  value  "  in  a  piece  of  obscenity,  and 
this  appears  impossible  of  definition. 

Gov  Rockefeller  has  never  been  strong  in 
the  field  of  obscene  literature;  his  messages 
on  crime,  as  best  as  can  be  determined,  have 
never  contained  a  recommendation  for  con- 
trol. 

About  a  decade  ago,  under  then  Assembly- 
man James  A.  Fitz  Patrick,  now  head  of  the 
State  Power  Authority,  the  subject  of  obscene 
and  sensational  comic  books  was  explored 
by  a  Joint  Legislature  Committee,  and  later 
>Usemblvman  Luigl  A.  Marano  headed  a 
committee  on  obscene  magazines  and  books, 
but  their  main  contribution  was  public  ex- 
posure of  the  problem. 


SEEK    obscenity    LIBRARY 

Three  years  ago.  the  matter  of  obscenity 
was  turned  over  to  the  JLC  on  Crime.  Its 
Causes  &  Control,  headed  by  Senator  John  H. 
Hughes.  Syracuse  Republican. 

■The  federal  court  decisions  are  such  that 
we  are  strapped.'  said  Senator  Hughes. 
We've  searched  for  new  ways  to  deal  with 
the  problem  but  we  always  get  back  to  the 
same  basis  ...  the  Supreme  Court  says  an>- 
thlng   goes   if   mere   is   evidence   of   literary 

""•■There  are  two  things  we're  trying  to  do, 
safeguard  children  and  develop  a  central 
depository  or  library  for  the  storage  of  ob- 
scene materials  seized  by  the  police^  „.,,,„^ 
The  bill  creating  a  Depository  of  Obscene 
Literature  at  the  School  of  Criminal  Just  ce 
at  Albanv  was  vetoed  in  the  last  session,  for 
a  second"  time,  by  Gov.  Rockefeller  on  the 
grounds  that  such  a  file  is  maintained  by  the 
FBI  laboratory. 

LEGAL     VALL'X     EXPLAINED 

The  use  of  such  a  library,  incidentally, 
would  be  limited  to  district  attorneys  of  the 
state    their  assistants  and  authorized  pohce. 

Sen  Hughes  disagrees  with  the  governor  on 
accessibllltv  of  material  from  the  FBI.  claim- 
ing that  ""like  many  police  agencies,  they 
win  give  you  only  what  they  want  you  to 

'^He  is  firm  in  the  beUef  the  state  should 
have  its  own  facility,  and  will  push  for  It  at 
the  next  session  of  the  Legislature. 

Such  a  library,  he  explains,  would  be  of 
value  in  classif\ing  the  vast  amount  of  ob- 
scene  matter.  'In  the  event  a  court  con- 
victcd  someone  as  the  result  of  a  specific  ob- 
scene publication,"  Mr.  Hu^es  said,  'prose- 
cuting authorities  could  go  to  the  librarj^ 
and  that  publication,  which  would  have  to  be 
filed,  could  be  used  as  the  basis  for  prosecu- 
tion by  them." 


STATUTES    LOW    ON    SUCCESS 

Right  now,  every  obscenity  case  is  different 
since  everv  publication  is  different,  and  each 
ludge  muk  rule  on  the  merits  of  a  specific 
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case.  Th«  library  would  provide  order  in  the 
legal  process. 

The  books  of  tbe  state  contain  a  number 
of  statutes  designed  to  de&l  with  obscene  Ut- 
erature,  but  these  have  had  only  limited  de- 
grees of  success. 

.^11  too  often,  the  defense  lawyer  can  cite 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  cases,  or  build  a  case 
on  -due  process"  in  connection  with  the  seiz- 
ure of  material. 

The  problem  lies  in  large  measure  with  a 
public  that  is  indifferent  to  the  problem,  he 
insists. 

ACTS    HARDLY     SVITED 

"It  seems  more  people  are  attracted  to  the 
dirty  stuff  than  are  repelled."  recalling  that 
when  he  was  In  Europe,  theaters  m  Paris  and 
London  were  doing  standing-room-only  busi- 
ness with  the  musical  "Oh  Calcutta.  '  which, 
he  says,  "really  doesn't  amount  to  much  ex- 
cept people  taking  their  clothes  off  and  per- 
forming acts  hardly  suited  for  the  stage." 

While  Gov.  Rockefeller  has  maintained  a 
"liands  off"  attitude,  a  close  associate.  Attor- 
ney General  Louis  J.  Lefkowltz  has  used  his 
office  as  a  clearing  house  for  complaints 
abotit  such  things  as  the  mailing  of  circulars 
advertising  the  sale  of  pornographic 
literature. 

OFFERS    MADE    TO    CHILDREN 

"My  officr  -has  been  flooded  with  com- 
plainte  from  residents  who  have  received  ma- 
terial offering  pornographic  material  for 
sale,"  Mr.  Lefkowitz  said.  "Some  of  the  com- 
plaints Indicate  that  the  offers  have  been 
made  to  children." 

Other  laws  on  obscenity  include: 

A  requirement  that  persons  arrested  on 
charges  relating  to  obscene  prints  and  articles 
be  fingerprinted,  and  if  necessary,  photo- 
graphed and  blood- typed. 

A  requirement  that  the  name  and  address 
of  the  publisher  or  printer  be  on  every  pub- 
lication in  an  effort  by  the  state  to  "expose 
the  real  culprits  responsible  for  dissemina- 
tion of  imwholesome  litem ttu-e." 

A  misdemeanor  charge  to  make  a  telephone 
call  for  the  purpose  of  using  obscene  lan- 
gtiage  to  a  female  or  a  bov  under  16. 


NOTEWORTHY    BLACK    HAPPENING 
AT  JAMESTOWN 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  19.  1969 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  unusual 
observance  for  Jamestown,  Va..  and  its 
renowned  history  took  place  this  past 
Sunday,  September  21,  1969.  It  was  the 
recognition  of  the  landing  of  blacks  in 
this  country  which  was  to  become  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  emphasis 
on  a  black  histoiy  which  has  been  hidden 
and  systematically  Ignored  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  all  Americans — but  especially 
to  black  Americans.  I  regret  only  that 
the  observance  in  Jamestown  yesterday 
could  not  with  certainty— have  marked 
assurances  of  equal  opportunity  in  this 
Nation  for  all  citizens.  Most  unfortunate 
is  the  realization,  350  years  after  the 
first  black  men  landed  at  Jamestown, 
we  are  still  unable  to  claim  full  rights 
of  citizenship. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  accotmt  of  this  observance 
caiTled  in  the  Washington  Post,  Sep- 
tember 22,  1969,  by  Kevin  Klose: 
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Negro  Lamdinc:  Anniversary  or  Arrival 
Observed 
(By  Kevin  Kl08«) 
Jamestown,  Va.,  September  21. — A  throng 
of  real  and  symbolic  descendants  of  Amer- 
ica's original  black  settlers  gathered  today  to 
mark  the  350th  anniversary  of  their  arrival 
here. 

They  carae  from  all  the  historic  places  of 
the  Old  E>ominlon  for  an  unusual  Sunday 
observance  And  among  the  2,000  or  so  Ne- 
groes at  the  ceremony,  this  .was  shared:  the 
bitter  veiled  past  and  uncertain  future  of 
the  black  man  in  America. 

Many  came  because  of  a  growing  need  to 
discover  their  heritage,  to  search  among  the 
artifacts  here  and  elsewhere  for  signs  that 
the  Negro  Is  as  entitled  as  the  white  man  to 
call  this  nation  his  own. 

For  these,  the  ceremonies  had  a  little  of 
everything:  a  thumbnail  history  of  blacks  in 
colonial  America,  hymns,  hopeful  words  from 
Virginia's  Lt.  Gov.  Fred  G.  Pollard,  a  dele- 
gation of  r^resentatlves  from  seven  African 
nations. 

The  celebration  marked  the  day  in  late 
August,  1619.  when  an  English  or  Dutch  ship 
dropped  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  the  12-year- 
old  colony  of  Jamestown,  the  first  English 
settlement  In  America,  and  traded  19  or  20 
Indentured  tlack  Africans  for  badly  needed 
food. 

Those  first  Virginia  blacks  were  free  men 
within  a  few  years  and  so  were  the  few  hun- 
dred more  Africans  Imported  into  the  colony 
In  the  next  20  years  to  help  carve  a  way  of  life 
in  the  wilderness. 

According  to  an  organizer  of  the  commem- 
oration. Oliver  W.  Hill,  one  of  the  purposes  of 
today's  ceremony  was  to  bring  home  to  mod- 
em Negroes  the  awareness  that  the  first 
black  men  tn  America  were  free.  Many  of 
these  men  became  prosi>erous  farmers,  busi- 
nessmen and  artisans,  and  in  an  ironic  twist. 
some  later  became  slaves. 

But  for  the  people  gathered  here  today, 
the  memory  of  free  colonial  ancestors  lies  ob- 
scured beneath  the  more  than  two  centuries 
of  enslavement  that  followed. 

"This  is  a  good  thing.  We  should  know 
the  history  of  our  people  as  well  as  any- 
one else,"  said  Oscar  Howard,  a  Williams- 
burg businessman. 

His  words  summed  up  the  sentiments  of 
virtually  everybody  who  came  for  the  two 
hours  of  speeches  and  songs. 

Lt.  Gov.  Pollard  received  polite  applause 
when  he  called  for  a  movement  to  put  up 
"a  suitable  marker  in  honor  of  the  first 
arrival  in  America  of  those  persons  of  Afri- 
can descent." 

But  the  crowd  gave  most  of  its  support  to 
two  Negro  scholars.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Wesley 
and  Dr.  .Samuel  D.  Proctor  Sr. 

CAME    VOLtTNTARILY 

Wesley,  executive  director  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Study  of  Negro  Ufe  and  History, 
asserted  that  black  Africans  came  to  the 
New  World  voluntarily  at  least  100  years  be- 
fore the  black  settlers  landed  at  Jamestown. 

He  recounted  evidence  that  numerous 
blacks  accompanied  Spanish  explorers 
throughout  the  Southwest  in  the  1400s  and 
theorized  that  blacks  from  the  Canary 
Islands  may  have  inadvertently  sailed  to  the 
New  World  long  before  Columbus  discovered 
it  in  1492. 

"These  prior  contacts  mtist  not  be  over- 
looked." Wesley  declared.  "My  black  friends, 
this  land  is  ours  as  well  as  theirs.  There  Is 
no  fundamental  right  to  consider  this  as  a 
white  man's  country." 

ENGLISH    NAMES 

He  said  the  first  African  settlers  were  given 
English  nameB  Instead  of  their  own  native 
African  names.  "Their  original  names  were 
robbed.  Just  as  the  Indians  became  savages 
to  the   colonists,   the   blacks  became   any- 
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thing  (the  coJonlsts)  could  make  of  them. 
This  wa«  a  defacement  by  supposedly  civi- 
lized people." 

Wesley  said  that  slavery  became  common 
In  Virginia  and  the  South  In  the  mid  1600's. 
"The  concept  of  indenture  for  life  took  pos- 
session of  the  Virginia  mind   " 

Proctor,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Education  at  Rutgers  State  University  In 
New  Jersey,  commented  that  Wesley's  brief 
history  "may  be  a  .source  of  enlightenment 
for  many  of  you." 

He  said  the  history  of  the  Negro  In  America 
has  been  one  of  surmounting  incredible  odds 
"Just  20  of  us  were  led  ashore  from  that 
Dutch  frigate  and  there  are  20  million  of  u.> 
now."  That  statement  became  a  refrain 
throughout  Proctor's  speech,  bringing  en- 
thusiastic applause  each  time  he  used  It 

ONLY    BENEFIT 

He  said,  "the  only  great  benefit  from  our 
sojourn  here  today  is  to  take  a  long  look  at 
the  future,  let  the  highest  Ideals  like  our  own 
Martin  Luther  King  at  the  Uncoln  Memorial 
guide  us." 

He  said  the  Negroes'  enslavement,  rather 
than  defeating  them,  iias  had  the  opposite 
effect  of  raising  up  their  spiritual  life.  He  said 
that  there  is  a  danger  today  that  blacks  mav 
forget  too  quickly  that  thev  were  freed  from 
slavery  only  in  the  last  century. 

"My  own  grandmother  was  a  slave,  set  free 
nameless  in  Chesterfield  County  .  .  .  but  I 
am  a  native  Virginian,"  he  declared  in  illus- 
trating his  point  that  blacks  can  find  a  place 
in  society  today  despite  their  heritage. 

THET    CAN    ADAPT 

He  urged  his  audience  to  think  well  of 
themselves  because  Negroes  had  proven  since 
their  landing  at  Jamestown  that  they  could 
live  in  a  strange  environment,  adapt  them- 
selves and  preserve  their  own  dignity. 

"The  Negro  can  tell  the  difference  between 
democracy  as  a  principle  and  as  a  practice. 
We  have  lived  a  long  time  between  what  is 
ideal  and  what  is  reality.  We  know  we've  got 
to  repair  the  damaged  self-image  we  have, 
and  we  must  bid  for  a  place  at  the  center  of 
life." 

During  the  ceremonv.  a  constant  stream  of 
families  walked  the  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  Jamestown  Festival  Park  down  to  th» 
shores  of  the  James  River  where  replicas  of 
the  ships  of  the  original  English  settlers  are 
tied  up. 

While  the  strains  of  military  marches  and 
several  Negro  spiritu.Tls  played  by  the  Port 
Eustls  military  band  drifted  down  to  the 
riverbank.  the  black  families  stood  and  stared 
In  silence  as  tliey  were  guided  around  ships 
very  much  like  those  that  first  brought  them 
to  Virginia.        ' 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ENVIRON- 
MENT—COPS AND  ROBBERS  IN 
THE  CLASSROOM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  19,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  it  has  seemed  appropriate  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  some 
of  the  unbelievable  things  which  rou- 
tinely occur  in  Washington  and  its  sub- 
urbs. Perhaps  we  will  wake  up  and  take 
seriously  our  own  responsibility  before 
it  becomes  necessary  for  this  House  to 
conduct  its  business  tmder  armed  guard. 

Only  last  week  the  City  Council  of  our 
Nation's  Capital  claimed  a  success  when 
the  presence  of  71  police  officers  on  duty 
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in  its  chambers  prevented  the  usual  riot- 
ous disi-uption  of  its  business  meeting. 
Today,  the  Bladensburg  High  School 
conducted  its  classes  under  hea\-y  police 
euard.  following  the  usual  riotous  die- 
ruption  and  racial  strife  following  last 
week's  Negro  demands  for  favored  treat- 
ment and  "black  studies." 

Today,  third-grade  children  in  the 
District's  Monroe  Elementary  School  re- 
ceived an  unexpected  educational  bonus 
when  they  were  held  at  gunpoint  in  their 
classroom  by  two  bandits  wlio  rifled  the 
teacher's  purse.  The  newspaper  account 
does  not  indicate  whether  or  not  the  gtm- 
men  liad  complied  with  the  gun  registra- 
tion law  of  the  District  prior  to  assault- 
ing the  schoolchildren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  authority  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  rests  squarely  and 
exclusively  on  the  Congress.  The  Con- 
stitution was  specific  in  this  regaid  be- 
cause of  the  experience  of  our  predeces- 
sors who  were  besieged  in  Philadelphia 
by  an  unruly  mob  and  were  forced  to 
suspend  their  business  aiid  call  on  local 
authorities  for  rescue. 

I  include  newspaper  clippings  as  part 
of  my  i-emarlcs : 

TiTCCS  Menace  District  of  Columbia  Third 
Graders  With  Guns 
A  man  pointed  a  gun  at  23  third  grade 
cliildren  waiting  for  classes  to  begin  today 
at  Monroe  Elementary  School  and  threat- 
ened to  shoot  them  while  another  man 
rifled  the  teacher's  purse,  police  said.  The 
teacher  was  out  of  the  room. 

Shortly  before  9  a.m.,  less  than  15  min- 
utes aftW  the  children  had  entered  Mrs. 
Cora  Van  Hook's  classroom,  the  two  Negro 
men  dressed  In  blue  sport  jackets  and  slacks 
walked  Into  the  school  room  at  725  Co- 
lumbia Road  nw. 

Mrs.  Van  Hook  had  just  gone  into  the 
teacher's  lounge  prior  to  the  pledge  of 
allegiance  which  opens  classes  at  9  a.m., 
school  principal  Mrs.  Bertha  McMurdock 
said. 

One  of  the  men  stood  guard  at  the  door 
while  the  other  pulled  a  pistol  and  told 
the  children,  "Keep  calm." 

When  the  children  gasped  at  the  sight 
of  the  gun,  the  man  warned  them,  "You 
sit  stiU  and  say  nothing  or  ni  shoot  you.-' 
The  man  then  grabbed  the  wallet  from 
Mrs.  Van  Hook's  purse  and  took  a  change 
purse  police  said  contained  $2,  and  walked 
out  of  the  classroom. 

Other  school  officials  noticed  the  two  men 
walking  out  of  the  building  but  "no  cue 
thought  anything  of  seeing  two  well-dressed 
men  walking  In  the  school,"  Mrs.  McMurdock 
said  because  frequently  parents  bring  their 
children  to  class. 

Bladensburg  High   Quiet  Under  Guard 
(By  Thomas  Love) 

Bladensburg  Senior  High  School,  the  site  of 
racial  strife  last  week,  opened  quietly  this 
morning  but  police  reported  that  they  took 
into  custody  16  students  off  school  property. 
The  students  were  later  released  with  no 
charges. 

Classes  were  held  under  heavy  police  guard, 
a  situation  supported  by  many  wiiite  parents 
but  opposed  by  a  number  of  black  parents. 

The  students  taken  into  custody,  who  were 
away  from  classes  after  school  opened,  were 
accused  of  "being  out  of  parental  supervi- 
sion," poUce  said.  This  is  the  charge  under 
which  62  juveniles  were  arrested  under  simi- 
lar circumstances  Friday.  Those  cases  are 
pending. 
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A  police  spokesman  said  those  seized  to- 
day were  not  Involved  in  any  violence  They 
Included  two  Negroes— one  boy  and  one  girl — 
and  14  white  boys. 

Police  said  the  juveniles  were  not  charged 
when  taken  to  the  police  station  in  Hyatte- 
ville  but  were  released  to  the  custody  of  their 
parents.  This  ended  their  status  of  being  out 
of  parental  supervision,  police  said. 

Principal  David  L.  Dean  said  about  600 
students  were  absent  today,  slightly  higher 
than  3  times  the  normal  rate. 

He  said  he  did  not  have  a  numerical  break- 
down of  the  absentees  by  race. 

Dean  said  he  would  ask  poUce  to  remain 
at  Bladensburg  "as  long  as  their  presence  is 
needed  for  a  safe  and  orderly  school." 

About  100  angry,  worried  and  confused 
white  parents  met  yesterday  to  demand  that 
authorities  use  whatever  means  necessary  to 
end  strife  at  the  school. 

Primary  among  their  demands  was  the 
continued  stationing  of  large  numbers  of 
county  police  at  Bladensburg. 

When  police  Lt.  George  Thornberry.  pres- 
ent to  answer  questions,  told  them,  "We'll  be 
there  in  force  tomorrow— ■w.-e'U  enforce  law 
and  order."  the  parents  broke  into  the  loud- 
est cheers  of  the  day. 

Tlie  Individual  criticized  the  most  was 
Maryland  Secretary  of  State  Blair  Lee  III,  who 
had'mct  with  a  group  of  Negro  parents  Fri- 
day and  asked  the  Board  of  Education  to  re- 
move police  from  the  school. 

Saturday  night,  however,  a  group  of  about 
50  Negro  parents  threatened  to  keep  their 
children  home  unless  police  were  removed 
from  the  school. 

According  to  Mrs.  Elois  Floyd,  whose  16- 
year-old  daughter  attends  Bladensbiu-g,  the 
parents  of  a  majority  of  the  school's  500  black 
students  planned  to  keep  their  cliildren  home 
if  police  are  at  the  school. 

The  Negro  parents  have  complained  about 
•  unequal"  treatment  of  their  children  by 
police,  and  have  objected  to  what  they 
called  the  "concentration  camp  '  atmosphere 
at  the  school. 

The  chairman  of  the  hastily  called  meet- 
ing of  white  parents  yesterday  said  the 
trouble  at  the  school  was  the  result  of  plan- 
ning bv  Negro  organizations. 

"They've  had  revolutionary  classes  all 
summer  We've  been  naive.  We're  Just  begin- 
ning to  v.ake  up,"  she  said. 

Others  at  the  meeting  put  the  blame  on 
"outside  agitators."  including  students  re- 
cently transferred  from  District  schools  and 
uniformed  Black  Panthers. 

presence  not  varified 
A  police  c!epartment  spokesman  said  last 
night  the  presence  of  Black  Panthers  had 
not  been  verified.  One  parent  said  he  had 
been  told  by  police  that  the  Panthers  were 
there.  "Including  uniform  lieutenant's  bars." 
The  trouble  :-.t  Bladensburg  started  Wed- 
nesday when  som.-  250  Negro  students  sat-in 
at  the"  cafeteria  for  a  series  of  demands,  in- 
cluding a  black  studies  program,  a  black 
student  organization  and  a  voice  in  expul- 
sion an-1  suspensions. 

Thursday,  there  were  fights  within  the 
school  buildiug  while  a  number  of  police 
were  present.  On  Friday,  slightly  more  than 
half  of  the  schools  2.500  students  were  in 
classrooms. 

Police  arrested  three  Negroes  off  school 
grounds  Thursday  and  62  whites  Friday  as 
gangs  of  students  roamed  the  Bladensburg 

area. 

Tl-.e  arrests  sparked  some  of  the  loudest 
criiicism  at  yesterday's  parents  meeting,  but 
were  supported  by  others. 

One  group  accuses  the  police  of  arresting 
white  students  while  ignoring  nearby  black 
gangs.  One  woman  said  police  arrested 
whites  in  one  ganf;  while  ignoring  the  black 
gang  with  which  they  were  exchanging  in- 
sults. 


REPORTER   TOLD  TO  LXAVK 

Other  parents  supported  the  police  action. 
One  woman  said  any  child  who  was  roaming 
the  neighborhood  and  was  not  In  school  "was 
up  to  no  good  and  deserved  to  get  arreBted  ' 
When  the  parents  learned  a  reporter  and 
photographer  •were  at  the  meeting,  they 
angrily  demanded   that  they  leave. 

After  a  heated  discubsion  the  group  agreed 
to  let  the  reporter  suy,  but  Inauted  that  no 
pictures  be  taken  and  no  names  be  used. 

"You  can  imagine  the  retaliation  against 
our  children  If  'they'  ever  found  out  vho  was 
at  this  meeting,"  one  woman  said. 

The  suggestions  advanced  during  the 
laceting  ranged  from  one  man's  Idea  that 
parents  should  arm  themselves  to  maintain 
order  at  the  school,  to  the  thotight  that  the 
children  should  just  be  kept  home. 

Thornberry  told  the  group,  "if  you  keep 
them  home,  keep  them  off  the  streets,  or 
we'll  arrest  them." 

At  another  meeting  yesterday,  teachers  at 
Bladensburg  \  oted  their  support  of  Principal 
Dean. 

"Tomorrow  morning  there's  no  reason  for 
f.ny  student  not  to  feel  perfectly  free  to 
come  as  usual,"  Dean  said. 

•  I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  wUl  have 
school  in  a  very  serious  manner  for  those 
who  are  there  and  will  not  tolerate  disrup- 
tions in  any  manner,"  he  added. 

"It  is  my  sincere  hope,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  parents  and  students,  we  will  move 
without  further  delay  or  incidents  to  con- 
duct school  In  a  manner  acceptable  to  every- 
one," Dean  said. 


ELECTORAL    COLLEGE    REFORM    IS 
OVERDUE— DIRECT  VOTE  IS  NOT 

THE  ANSWER 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or    TEX.AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPPESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  19,  1969 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
often  that  the  Congress  gets  an  oppor- 
tunity to  -vote  on  changes  in  the  method 
of  electing  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President.  This  year  is  an  exception.  Tiie 
House  recently  approved  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  would  re- 
peal the  present  system  and  in  the  f utuie 
have  these  official  elected  by  direct  popu- 
lar vote. 

This  approach  would,  of  course,  repeal 
the  Federal  concept  of  choosing  Presi- 
dents and  Vice  Presidents.  It  would  wipe 
out  the  traditional  prerogatives  of  the 
States  in  this  procedure.  It  would  under- 
mine the  stabiiizinc  influence  associated 
with  the  federal  system  of  allowing  the 
States  to  operate  as  pohtical  units  in  the 
distribution  of  the  \'oting  strength  of  the 
people. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  many 
states,  particularly  the  less  populous 
ones,  will  not  compromise  their  present 
electoral  strength  in  the  clecUon  of  Presi- 
dents and  Vice  Presidents.  Nor  sliould  the 
more  populous  ones  do  so  because  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  all  Americans  to  retain 
this  vital  concept  of  distribution  of  the 
power  of  the  electorate. 

Since  the  direct  vote  amendment  would 
require  approval  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  States,  which  mean.'^ 
that  13  States  can  block  ratificauon.  it 
must  be  assumed  that  at  least  that  num- 
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ber  will  refuse  to  dilute  their  present 
strength  and  voice  in  the  election  of  our 
top  executives. 

Let  us  hope  the  other  body  will  recog- 
nize this  envious  fact,  and  proceed  to 
approve  the  district  or  proportional  plan, 
either  of  which  would  cure  most  of  the 
evils  of  the  present  outmoded  and  un- 
democratic method  but  retain  the  desir- 
able featui-es  of  it. 

A  recent  editorial  from  tlie  San  Diego 
Union  faces  this  issue,  with  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  precisely  what  is  involved. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  State's  Right 

For  the  flrsi  time  in  150  years,  Congress  is 
considering  a  major  change  in  the  way  we 
elect  the  president  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  TTie  close  election  last  November 
made  It  clear  that  the  will  of  the  people 
could  be  frustrated  in  some  circumstances 
under  our  Electoral  College  system. 

Some  are  making  the  mistake  of  calling 
for  direct  election  of  the  president  by  popu- 
lar vote  as  a  simple,  easy  solution.  This 
would  be  a  radical  departure  from  the  fed- 
eral system  established  in  the  Constitution. 
And  It  wou)d  not  assure  that  the  winning 
candidate  would  receive  a  majority  of  the 
vote  cast  If  more  than  two  persons  sought 
the  office 

The  nation  is,  after  all.  a  union  of  states, 
and  there  is  neither  tlae  need  nor  the  Justl- 
Hcation  for  a  national  election  system  that 
does  not  protect  the  states  as  political  en- 
tities within  the  federal  union. 

The  aim  of  electoral  reform  should  be  to 
overhatil  the  machinery  that  now  allows  a 
candidate  to  claim  the  entire  electoral  vote 
of  a  state  by  winning  the  barest  majority  of 
popular  votes  within  that  state  This  is  the 
flaw  that  can  lead  to  election  of  a  president 
who  has  received  fewer  popular  votes  than 
one  of  his  opponents. 

Congre.ss  should  give  its  consideration  to 
plans  which  would  apportion  the  electoral 
votes  of  each  state  to  candidates  on  some 
basis  reflecting  the  proportion  of  the  popti- 
lar  vote  each  candidate  received  within  the 
stale. 

It  is  essentia:  that  presidential  elections 
adhere  to  the  principle  that  voters  are  citi- 
zens of  their  respective  states  when  they 
cast  their  ballots  for  the  president  of  the 
United  States. 


PORNOGRAPHY    IS    BIG    BUSINESS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  19.  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  in  my  liome  city  of  Buf- 
falo, N.Y..  has  done  a  great  public  serv- 
ice in  the  past  week  uith  its  outstanding 
series  of  in-depth  articles  on  the  prob- 
lems of  pornography. 

The  newspaper,  through  the  type- 
writers of  six  able  reporters  has  given  a 
broad  picture  of  the  problem  as  it  exists 
in  our  city. 

But  it  is  important  to  understand  that 
Buffalo  is  little  different  from  other  cities 
in  its  agony  with  this  great  problem. 
There  may  be  variations  from  city  to 
city,  but  fundamentally  the  problem  is 
tlie  same  wherever  you  go. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Opera- 
tions is  dealing  with  this  matter  through 
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pending  legislation  and  hearings  now 
imderway.  It  also  is  investigating  other 
ways  in  which  to  deal  with  pornography. 
It  is  necessary  for  every  level  of  govern- 
ment to  work  together  in  seeking  ways  to 
wipe  out  smut.  Our  committee's  interest 
and  responsibility  is,  of  course,  directed 
toward  controlling  smut  sent  through  the 
mails. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  series  by  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  deserves  high  commenda- 
tion and  I  am  hopeful  that  this  and  other 
efforts  combined  will  bring  answers  to 
tlie  basic  issue. 

Following  is  the  next  of  the  sixth  and 
last  article  in  the  News'  series,  as  it  ap- 
peared on  September  19: 

Smut  in  Bi'KrALO — VI:  How  You  Can  Curb 
I        Pornography 
I     (By  Dick  Burke) 

We  are  all  susceptible  to  pornography. 

The  comftionest  vectoring  agent  is  the  U.S. 
mall,  which  j>aradoxlcally  provides  effective 
resistance  to  this  social  virus. 

Tlie  prurient  stuff  can  arrive  at  your  home 
without  solicitation  because  of  outfits  which 
rent  and  lease  mailing  lists. 

Says  Robert  Nagowski,  superintendent  of 
postal  services  at  Buffalo's  main  Post  Office: 

"Anyone  can  suddenly  find  their  mailbox 
loaded  wltli  pandering  ads  because  of  mail- 
ing lists. 

Youngsters  sometimes  get  on  these  lists 
because  th^  have  sent  away  for  comic  books 
or  even  hobby  magazines. 

But  no  one  is  spared.  Sometimes  doctors 
and  lawyers  are  targeted,  or  priests,  nuns  and 
seminarians. 

Mr.  Nagowski  also  said  the  flow  can  be  shut 
off  directly  and  simply  by  application  of  a 
1968  Public  Law,  commonly  called  the 
pamphlet  pandering  law. 

An  individual  can  do  this  by  obtaining 
from  any  post  office  or  postal  substation  POD 
Publication  123,  called:  "How  You  Can  Curb 
Pandering  Advertisements." 

The  pamphlet  explains  that  "a  family  re- 
ceiving a  pnndering  advertisement  which  It 
finds  offensive  has  authority  under  a  new 
federal  law  to  ask  that  Its  members  receive 
no  more  mail  of  any  kind  from  the  sender." 

An  advertisement  is  considered  pandering 
"if  it  offers  to  sell  material  which  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  recipient,  'erotlcally  arousing 
or  sexually  provocative'." 

MAIL   PATRON    IS   JUDGE 

The  pamphlet  goes  on  to  say  that  the  ma- 
terial sent  in  the  mail  can  be  "display,  classi- 
fied' or  editcrial-style  advertisement."  and  it 
states:  The  individual  mall  patron  Is  the 
sole  jtidge  of  whether  an  advertisement  Is 
offensive  to  him." 

Mr.  Nagowski  noted  that  the  material  of- 
fered rangec  from  books  and  magazines  to 
photograph*,  movies  and  devices. 

The  public  law  which  prohibits  these 
pandering  advertisements  also  enables  par- 
ents to  keep  it  from  being  mailed  to  their 
children  tinder  19  years  of  age. 

As  POD  Publication  123  states: 

"American  families  are  shocked  on  oc- 
casion by  advertisements  which  they  find  of- 
fensive or  believe  to  be  morally  harmful  to 
their  children.  While  In  most  cases  the  ads 
are  not  legally  obscene  and  are  therefore 
mailable,  they  are  clearly  unwelcome  in 
many  homes. 

"This  law  gives  families  the  right  to  decide 
they  want  no  more  mall  from  a  firm  sending 
out  what  they  consider  pandering  advertis- 
ing, but  it  floes  not  deny  others  the  right  to 
an  unrestricted  flow  of  material  which  Is 
mailable." 

What  you  do,  specifically.  Is  get  a  pam- 
phlet from  the  post  office  and  fill  out  a  form 
printed  on  the  back  page. 
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Essentially  It  asks  the  post  ofSce  to  Issue 
a  prohibitory  order.  This  directs  the  sender 
to  refrain  from  any  further  mailing  to  the 
complaining  patron.  It  is  effective  30  days 
after  the  order  is  received. 

STORES'    PROBLEM    DIFFERENT 

The  formal  request  must  be  accompanied 
with  the  material  received  in  the  mall,  in- 
cluding envelope  or  wrappings. 

Violation  of  this  prohibition  order  can  be 
followed  up  with  a  federal  court  order  di- 
recting compliance:  failure  to  observe  this 
order  is  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment. 

That's  how  you  can  keep  smut  items 
from  coming  into  your  liome. 

Drugstore  operators  and  other  store  owners 
have  a  different  problem,  they  claim.  Some 
magazine  dlstribtitors  insist  on  their  taking 
the  filth  with  legitimate. 

So  the  smuts  put  out  on  the  stand  in 
some  stores. 

In  others  the  operators  sort  out  the  sug- 
gestive stuff,  keep  it  in  the  backroom  and 
then  return  It  to  the  distributor — who  in 
some  cases  may  refuse  to  accept  it. 

Some  store  operators  explain  that  they 
put  out  whatever  is  delivered  to  them  "be- 
cause the  customers  want  it." 

And  that  gets  back  to  the  nub  of  the  ques- 
tion of  pornography/erotica — the  choice  Is 
yours  if  you  buy,  read  or  allow  it  in  your 
home. 

The  late  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
once  wrote  that  the  mark  of  a  civilization 
is  its  ability  to  differentiate  between  what 
is  right  and  wrong. 

A    DISSENTING    OPINION 

Another  Supreme  Court  Justice.  Potter 
Stewart,  dissenting  from  a  cotirt  decision  vip- 
holding  the  conviction  of  publisher  Ralph 
Ginzburg  for  sending  through  the  malls  pub- 
lications and  advertisements  the  court  held 
were  permeated  by  "the  leer  of  the  sen- 
sualist." pronounced  a  different  view  of 
pornography  and  censorship: 

"Censorship  reflects  a  society's  lack  of 
confidence  in  itself.  It  is  a  hallmark  of  an 
authoritarian  regime. 

"Long  ago  those  who  wrote  our  First 
Amendment  charted  a  different  course.  They 
believed  a  society  can  be  truly  strong  only 
when  it  is  truly  free. 

"In  the  realm  of  expression  they  put  their 
faith,  for  better  or  for  worse,  in  the  enlight- 
ened choice  of  the  people,  free  from  the  inter- 
ference of  a  policeman's  intrusive  thumb  or 
a  judge's  heavy  hand. 

"So  It  Is  that  the  Constitution  protects 
coarse  expression  as  well  as  refined,  and  vul- 
garity no  less  than  elegance. 

"A  book  worthless  to  me  may  convey  some- 
thing of  value  to  my  neighbor.  In  the  free 
society  to  which  our  Constitution  has  com- 
mitted us.  it  Is  for  each  to  choose  for  him- 
self." 

The  decisioi^  is  yours. 


SWEDEN'S  PALME— ACTIONS  SPEAK 
LOUDER   THAN   WORDS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  22,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
necestai-y  rift,  precipitated  between  our 
country  and  tlie  Kingdom  of  Sweden  by 
Olof  Palme,  now  threatens  irreparable 
division. 

We  Americans  remember  that  this  is 
the  same  Palme  who  admittedly  pro- 
voked the  original  rift  by  marching  in 
a  Swedish  anti-American  demonstration 
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with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  Ambassador  to  Mos- 
cow This  provocation  necessiUted  the 
recaU  of  the  US.  Anibassador  to 
Sweden— short   of    eeverine   diplomatic 

relations,  the  strongest  indication  of  dis- 
pleasui-e  in  relations  between  nations. 

The  elevation  of  Olof  Palme— affec- 
tionately labeled  'Crown  Prince"  by  the 
Swedish  Socialists- to  the  office  of 
l^-ime  Minister  can  only  be  interpreted 
as  a  deliberate  endorsement  by  Sweden  s 
ruling  party  of  his  past  baiting  of 
America.  ., 

Here  is  the  one  man  who  is  primarily 
responsible  for  the  strained  relations  be- 
tween our  countries,  who  for  self-serving 
purposes  of  the  moment,  would  have  the 
unmitigated  gall  to  try  to  tell  American 
citizens  he  is  not  anti-American.  In 
other  words  he  loves  Americans  until 
they  start  acting  like  free  men.  If  his 
hatred  of  war  is  genuine,  are  we  to  pre- 
sume he  indiscriminately  hated  Amein- 
cans  Russians  and  his  neighboring  Nor- 
wegians 25  years  ago  when  Sweden 
profited  while  we  fought  the  Nazis. 

Even  stranger  is  the  voice  of  Palme, 
quick  to  praise  the  bloody  leaders  of 
Hanoi,  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  his  butchers 
who  executed  their  own  people  by  the 
tens  of  thousands.  Palme,  the  pacifist, 
who  dislikes  Americans,  finds  the  North 
Vietnamese  cultured  and  "having  a  bal- 
anced way  of  reasoning. "  How  can  Palme 
reconcile  culture  with  the  North  Viet- 
names'^  practice  of  indisci-iminate  muti- 
lation in  war  of  soldiers,  women,  and 
children? 

Perhaps  Palme,  as  a  self-proclamied 
"himianist."  can  arrange  for  his  cultured 
barbarians  to  honor  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion, to  which  Hanoi  subscribed  calling 
for  civilized  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  Surelv,  even  Mr.  Palme  is  aware 
that  his  cohorts  of  North  Vietnam  have 
blatantly  told  the  world  that  it  is  their 
national  policy  to  regard  captured 
Americans  as  "war  criminals'  and  not 
as  prisoners  of  war. 

Since  Palme's  latest  revelation  is  a 
transparent  attempt  to  rehabilitate  his 
image  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  peo- 
ple perhaps  it  is  appropriate  that  those 
who  conduct  our  foreign  policy  call  on 
Mr.  Palme  directly  to  use  his  good  offices 
and  those  of  his  government  to  assure 
civilized  and  humane  treatment  for 
American  prisoners  of  war  held  captive 
by  Hanoi. 

Until  we  see  some  positive  action  by 
Sweden  to  bring  about  a  change  in 
Hanoi's  criminal  position  and  policies  it 
is  pointless  even  to  consider  absolving 
the  Swedes  from  their  complicity  In  Ho 
Chi  Minh's  uncivilized  conduct. 

Plainly  stated,  Palme's  pious  mouth- 
ings  are  no  justification  to  appoint  a:i 
Ambassador  to  Stockholm. 

Americans  are  learning — actions  speak 
louder  than  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  news  article, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star. 

Sept.  20.  1969] 

AN  OFFICIAL  Explains:  Its  the  Wak,  Not  the 

UNITED  St.'vtes  That  the  Swedes  Dislike 

(By  Rotaei-t  Skolel 
Stockholm.— "We  are  very  much  against 
the  American  war  In  Vietnam.  But  it  should 
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be  made  clear:  the  great  bulk  of  the  Swedish 
people  Is  not  antl-Amerlcan." 

Speaking  Is  Olof  Pfdme,  Sweden's  42-year- 
old  minister  of  education  who  Is  expected  to 
suoeeed  retiring  Tagc  Eriander  as  prime  mln- 
Lster  next  month. 

Leaning  across  the  pine  coffee  table  In  his 
office  Palme  said:  "Aa  a  small  country,  we 
cant  express  an  opinion  on  all  the  problema 
m  the  world.  But  in  questions  such  as 
CBechoslovakia  and  Vietnam,  where  the  rights 
of  small  nations  to  shape  their  own  future  are 
in  question,  it's  very  Important  for  smaU 
nations  as  ours  to  voice  en  opinion.  If  this  Is 
considered   anti-American.  I   find   it  deiplor- 

"^  Palme  concerned  about  the  cool  relations 
between  Sweden  and  the  United  States,  re- 
turned again  and  again  to  the  question.  And 
he  emphasized  in  a  90-mlnute  interview  that 
neither  he.  nor  the  Swedish  government  nor 
the  Swedish  people  are  anti-American. 

•■V,'hat  we  are  against  are  certain  aspects 
of  American  foreign  policy-speciflcally  the 
war  in  Vietnam."  he  said. 


MARCHED    WITH    RED    ENVOY 

Palme  received  much  attention  in  the 
United  States  last  year  when  he  marched  in 
a  Stockholm  demonstration  along  wiUi  the 
North  Vietnamese  ambassador  to  Moscow. 

Shortlv  thereafter  Washington  called  home 
iti  ambassador  to  Sweden  for  "consultaUons. 
This  was  generally  interpreted  here  as  a  slap 
on  the  wrist.  Sweden  earlier  had  gained  the 
ire  of  Washington  for  granting  asylum  to 
American  military  deserters,  and  later,  to  top 
things  off,  Sweden  became  the  first  west«n 
naUon  to  recognize  North  Vietnam^  The 
Hanoi  ambassador  who  marched  with  Palme 
is  now  also  ambassador  to  Sweden. 

President  Nixon  has  not  named  a  new 
ambassador  to  Stockholm— the  last  European 
capital  without  a  U.S.  envoy. 

"Some  people  have  speculated  that  tms 
indicates  that  Washington  does  not  aPProve 
of  the  regime  in  Sweden,"  said  Palme.  "If  that 
reasoning  Is  correct,  it  means  that  Mr.  Mxon 
does  approve  of  the  regimes  of  South  Africa, 
Greece   and  even  Poland  and  Bulgaria.  " 

Looking  back,  Palme  does  not  regret  march- 
ing with  the  Hanoi  ambassador.  He  said  he 
was  invii.ed  to  the  demonstration  by  the 
Swedish  Vietnam  Committee,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  -a  very  respectable  group." 

•It  was  not  an  anti-American  demonstra- 
tion—it was  a  demonstration  for  peace  In 
Vietnam  The  speech  I  made  at  the  meeting— 
which  was  so  violently  attacked— was  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record." 

Palme  stressed  that  the  arguments  against 
the  war  that  he  and  other  Swedes  raise  do 
not  differ  from  those  raised  by  many  in  the 
United  States.  "Most  of  our  arguments  are 
taken  from  the  U.S.  debate."  he  said.  "We  are 
saving  •what  some  U.S.  officials  say  and  said. 

"You  can't  be  anti-American  when  you  say 
what  almost  the  majority  of  the  Americans 
are  saying,"  he  added. 

Palme  also  noted  that  what  he  has  said  on 
the  present  Vietnam  situation  is  no  different 
from  what  he  said  in  1953  and  1954  during 
the  French  Indochina  war. 

TERMED       ENFANT    TERRIBLE' 

At  that  time  Palme  was  holding  his  first 
lob  m  the  go%-ernment.  A  few  years  earUer.  he 
headed  the  voung  Social  Democrats  and  was 
considered  the  'enfant  terrible  "  •^^•ithln  the 
party  Although  he  has  certainly  mellowed 
through  the  years,  he  Is  stUl  closer  to  young 
Swedish  thUiklng  than  any  of  the  other  top 
party  people. 

Palme  comes  from  an  v.pper-middle  class. 
conservative  background.  His  mother's  and 
wife's  families  are  of  the  Swedish  nobility. 
But  Palme  is  more  at  home  among  Swedish 
intellectuals  and  students. 

He  lives  with  his  family  (he  has  three 
children)  In  a  small  townhouse  in  a  Stock- 
holm suburb.  The  family  car  is  a  1964  Italian 
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Flat  (Why  not  a  Swedish  Volvo  or  Saab? 
"They  don't  make  them  as  small  as  mine. 
Besides.  I'm  not  natlonallBtlc. " ) 

Palme  credited  his  student  days  in  the 
United  States  with  greatly  Influencing  his 
political  t>ellefs  He  was  an  exchange  student 
m  1948  at  Ken  von  College  In  Ohio,  where  he 
got  a  bachelor's  degree  in  economics  and  po- 
litical science.  After  graduation.  Palme  spent 
three  months  hltch-hlklng  through  the 
United  States.  He  said  he  vii.ited  34  states. 

l.NSPIEED  BY   LEFT  WING 

■  I  had  a  tremendous  year  In  America,"  he 
recalled.  -I  worked  hard— it  was  a  fine  col- 
lege  we  had  a  very  good  teaching  staff.  But 

I  tried  not  to  bog  down  completely  in 
"Studies  I  was  verv  interested  In  the  Amer- 
ican Bocietv  in  general.  I  used  to  know  more 
about  the  voting  records  of  American  sen- 
ators than  of  Swedish  politicians.  It  wa*  the 
time  of  Truman's  Fair  Deal— the  ADA 
(Americans  for  Democratic  Action)  was 
blossoming.  I  found  very  much  in  the  Amer- 
ican left  wing  liberalism  that  very  deflnllply 
was  inspiring  and  It  did  Influence  me." 

"I  saw  social  reality  In  the  U.S.."  Palme 
said  "My  beliefs  were  confirmed  in  Social 
Democratic  policies— In  the  necessity  for  an 
active  society  to  create  full  employment,  de- 
cent living  conditions,  and  a  good  educa- 
tional svstem." 

During  that  vear  in  America  he  said  he 
came  to  know  and  like  the  American  peo- 
ple. "There's  a  certain  openness  in  American 
society,"  he  said. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  Swedish  criti- 
cism of  the  U.S.  war  in  Vietnam,  he  said,  '  If 
vou  want  to  avoid  this,  you  should  avoid 
inviting  exchange  students.  We  get  to  know 
the  country  and  get  a  sense  of  concern  m 
the  way  the  U.S.  is  going." 


■V^ARNED    ON    BOMBING 

Palme  recalled  that  he  •warned  a  group  of 
American  congressmen  visiting  Sweden  when 
the  U.S.  started  to  bomb  North  Vietnam  that 
this  would  result  In  widespread  cnticism.  I 
told  them  thev  should  not  take  Lhls  criti- 
cism as  anti-Americanism- but  as  a  deep 
disappointment  for  many  people,  because 
Sweden  has  been  so  very  close  to  America 

Turning  to  another  thorn  in  the  side  of 
Swedish-American  relationB,  the  U.S.  de- 
serters—Palme  said  he  simply  cannot  under- 
stand the  criticism. 

•A  congressional  committee  found  that 
this  was  in  complete  conformance  with  the 
U  S  -Swedish  extradition  treaty,"  he  said. 
■  V  Sweden  were  at  war  and  Swedish  soldiers 
deserted  to  the  United  States,  the  U.S.  would 
have  to  act  in  exactly  the  same  way  we 
have." 

He  said  that  thousands  of  Swedes  emi- 
rrated  to  the  United  StPtes  in  the  1800s  and 
early  1900s  to  avoid  Swedish  military  service. 
Discussing  problems  Sweden  has  had  wlt.-» 
same  of  the  U.S.  deserters  who  won't  work 
or  who  have  been  involved  in  crime  (mainly 
narcotics- although  one  recently  tried  to 
hold  up  a  bcink),  Palme  said:  "It's  not  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  v.e  like  the  de- 
serters but  a  question  of  whether  we  main- 
tain our  humanitarian  standards  and  legal 
r-=nect  that  we  are  proud  of. 

"I  just  can't  understand  it.  when  it  is 
said  this  means  we  are  unfriendly  to  tl.e 
United  States.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
we've  t.iken  in  a  couple  hundred  deserters- 
yet  have  also  taken  in  tens  of  thousands 
of  refueees  and  deserters  from  the  East.' 

Palme  said  the  deserUers  are  "a  mixed 
lot"— manv  work  nnd  study  and  are  idealists 
"While  others  are  probably  deserters  for  other 

reasons. 

■And  then  there  are  some  who  spend  a  lot 
of  time  criticising  the  Swedish  government 
for  being  a  stooge  of  the  United  States  But 
that's  okay— this  is  a  free  country." 

Palme  is  expected  to  be  elected  head  of  the 
Social   Democratic  party-i-by  acclamation— 
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on  Oct.  1,  and  will  be  sworn  m  as  prime 
minister  on  Oct.  14.  (The  Social  Democrats 
have  a  slight  majority  in  Parliament.) 

Although  some  party  members  would  prefer 
a  more  conservative  leader,  there  is  little 
doubt  the  party  wil.  not  go  along  with 
Palme,  who  for  the  last  several  years  has  been 
known    as    Tage    Erlanders      Crown    Prince." 

ERLANDER    LONG    IN    OFFICE 

Erlander  has  been  prime  minister  for  23 
years — the  longest  period  of  any  liead  of  gov- 
ernment in  any  democratic  nation. 

Palme,  at  42,  will  be  three  years  younger 
than  Erlander  was  when  he  assumed  office. 

Palme  was  minister  without  portfolio  from 
1963-65,  communications  minister  1965-67, 
and  education  minister  for  the  last  two  years. 

Although  some  Swedish  businessmen  are 
worried   about   Palme   being   too   'left"    (pri- 
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vate  enterprise  has  done  very  well  under  the 

Swedish  SoclBlist  system).  Palms  stressed 
that  the  party  is  "based  on  continuity.  There 
will  be  no  sharp  break  in  policy  no  matter 
who  is  prime  minister." 

Except  for  an  incident  at  Stockholm  Uni- 
versity two  years  ago,  Sweden  has  not  had 
many  student  riots.  Palme  recalled  a  long 
debate  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with  stu- 
dents who  occupied  a  university  building. 

"The  important  thing  is  to  keep  the  dia- 
logue going  as  long  as  you  can — and  not  call 
for  the  police,"  he  said.  Since'  the  Incident, 
students  have  been  given  a  greater  role  in 
university  government. 

"Sometimes  students  say  there's  too  little 
to  protest  about  i»  Sweden,"  he  said  smil- 
ing. "But  of  course  there  is  always  Vietnam. 

"I've  met  many  North  Vietnamese.  They 
are  an  impressive  people.  They  carry  an  old 
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civilization  They  are  very  cultxired  They 
have  a  balanced  way  of  reasoning.  And  they 
have  a  clear  sense  of  purpose.  We  will  have 
to  learn  to  live  in  the  futuie  with  this  kind 
of  people." 

In  view  of  his  North  Vietnamese  contacts, 
would  Palme  use  his  good  offices  to  try  to 
luflvience  Hanoi  to  release  the  names  of 
American  prisoners? 

"I've  never  been  asked  about  this  before," 
he  said.  "Sweden  has  traditionally  engaged 
in  such  humanitarian  activities — exchange 
of  war  prisoners,  and  so  on.  It's  in  line  with 
what  we  have  always  done.  But  we  have  to 
be  asked  first  to  use  our  good  offices.  Such 
was  the  case  prior  to  the  start  of  the  Paris 
peace  talks,  when  Sweden  was  used  in  nego- 
tiations between  the  U.S.  and  North  Vietnam 
But  we  have  not  been  asked  about  the 
prisoners." 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  John  E.  Howell,  pastor,  First 
Baptist  Church.  Washington,  D.C.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer : 

Almighty  Grod,  praise  be  to  Thee  for 
the  men  and  women  of  this  House  who 
possess  from  Thy  hand  the  opportunity 
and  the  willmgness  to  grapple  here  with 
the  agony  of  our  times. 

Prot^'t  them  from  the  temptations 
which  beset  those  who  hold  high  office:  to 
give  first  thought  to  political  expedi- 
ency: to  shrink  from  the  difficult  or 
thankless  task:  t-o  lose  sight  of  human 
needs  m  the  complex  workings  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Help  them  to  know  that  there  are 
words  of  tioith  and  compassion  that  will 
not  be  spoken  unless  they  speak  them, 
and  deeds  of  courage  and  justice  that 
will  never  be  done  in  this  land  unless 
they  instigate  them. 

Lord,  strengthen  their  hands  that  this 
day  not  be  wasted.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
FYiday.  September  19,  1969,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commtmi- 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

On  August  18,  1969: 

H.R  1632.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Romeo 
de  la  Torre  Sanano  and  his  sister,  Julieta 
de  la  Torre  Sannano: 

H  R  2336  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adela 
Kaczmarski; 

H  R  6581  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
A.  Hegemann;  and 

HJ  Re.?  864    Joint    resolution    to   provide 
for  a  temporary  extension  of  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949. 
On  August  20,  1969: 

H.R  1462  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Vita  Cusumano: 

H.R  1808  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt 
John  W.  Booth  III; 

H  R  2037.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
W.  Barrle  and  Marguerite  J.  Barrle; 

H.R.  8136.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Smllko;  and 

H.R.  9088  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CUfford 
L.  Petty. 

On  August  25,  1969: 
H.R.  671.  An    act    to    compensate    the    In- 
dians   of    California    for    the    value    of    land 
erroneously  used  as  an  offset  In  a  Judgment 
CXV 1674 — Part  20 


against  the  United  States  obtained  by  said 
Indians: 

H.R.  1707  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MlBS 
Jalileh  Farah  Salameh  El  Ahwal; 

HR  5107  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Maria  Moslo; 

H.R.  10107.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  istle  and  the  existing  Interest 
equalization  tax;  and 

H.R.  12720  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  the  Washington  Inter- 
national School,  Inc 

On  September  15.  1969- 
H.R.  7206.  An  act  to  adjust  the  salaries  of 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
certain  officers  of  the  Congress. 
On  September   16,   1969: 
H.R.  12677.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner   of    the    District    of    Columbia    to 
lease    to    the    Jewish    Historical    Society    of 
Greater  Washington  the  former  synagogue  of 
the  Adas  Israel  Congregation  and  real  prop- 
erty   of    the    District    of    Columbia    for    the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  Jewish   Historical 
Museum 

On   September   17,   1969; 
HR.  11235.    An   act    to    amend    the    Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
pKJses;   and 

H  J  Res.  250.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  proclaim  September  17.  1969.  General 
von  Steuben  Memorial  Day  for  the  observ- 
ance and  commemoration  of  the  birth  of 
Oen.  Frledrlch  Wilhelm  von  Steuben. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arnngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H.R.  4152.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce; 

H  R.  11271.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes;    and 

H  R.  12781.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June 
30,  1970,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  .H.R.  11271 1  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 


Anderson,  Mr.  Holland.  Mr  C.^^nnon. 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine,  and  Mr  Curtis  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendmenU'^  to 
the  bill  <H.R.  12781)  entitled  An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  for  other  purposes,"  requests 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  appomus  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  McClel- 
LAN,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Mundt.  and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  'S.  1689'  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act  to  protect  children  from 
toys  and  other  articles  intended  for  use 
by  children  which  are  hazardous  due  to 
the  presence  of  electrical,  mechanical, 
or  thermal  hazards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Moss.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Pear- 
son, and  Mr.  Goodell  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  2601.  An  act  to  reorganize  the  courts  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
84-689.  appointed  the  following  Members 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  attend  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Par- 
liamentary Conference  to  be  held  in 
Brussels.  Belgium.  October  16  to  21.  1969: 
Mr.  Sparkman  .  Chairman  ' .  Mr.  Stennis. 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
McIntyre.  Mr.  Spong,  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr. 
Mundt,  Mr  Javits.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Gur- 
NEY,  and  Mr.  Stevens. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  section  276,  ap- 
pointed the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  attend  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  Meeting  to  be  held 
in  New  Delhi,  India.  October  30  through 
November?.  1969:  Mr  Sparkman  Chair- 
man I .  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Yarborough.  Mr,  Bayh.  Mr.  Hollings. 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey,  Mr.   Allott,   Mr.    Thurmond,    Mr, 
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Scott,   Mr.    Hruska,    Mr.   Hansen,   Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr,  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Mathias. 


THE  REVEREND  DR.  JOHN  E 
HOWELL 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  honor  for  me  to  rise  on  this  occa- 
sion to  thank  Dr.  John  E.  Howell,  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  at  1326 
16th  Street  NW.,  here  in  Washington,  for 
the  thoughtful  message  he  has  brought 
us. 

Dr.  Howell  is  a  native  of  Lynchburg, 
Va,,  and  grew  up  in  Florida,  where  his 
father  is  a  Baptist  minister,  now  retired. 
Dr,  Howell  received  his  Ph.  D.  in  theol- 
ogy at  Duke  University  in  1963. 

On  Easter  Sunday  of  this  year,  Dr, 
Howell,  his  w:fe  Bettye  Jean,  and  his 
five  children  joined  us  at  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Washington.  He  came 
here  affef  serving  3  years  as  pastor  of 
the  NorlRside  Drive  Baptist  Church  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.  He  pre\nously  had  served  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
DeLand,  Fla. 

On  Sunday,  July  20— the  day  man  set 
foot  on  the  moan— Mrs.  Patman  and  I 
were  privileged  to  hear  Dr.  Howell  de- 
liver a  sei-mon  entitled  •Thoughts  on 
Outer  Space  and  Inner'  Space,"  in  which 
he  reminded  us; 

We  must  not  forget,  in  the  excitement  of 
climactic  moments  like  today's  moon  land- 
ing, that  persons  are  more  Important  than 
things  and  that  scientific  achievements  are 
valueless  as  ends  In  themselves. 

Mr.   Speaker.   I   insert  a  copy  of  Dr. 
Howell's  sermon  in  the  Record: 
Thoughts   on    Outer   Space   .<nd     -Inner" 

SP.^CE 

(A   sermon    preached    at    the   First    Baptist 

Church  of  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Sunday. 

July    20.    1969.    by    Dr.    John    E.    Howell) 

Scripture  lessoii:  Psalm  8;  Psalm  139  1-12 

23-24. 

The  thought  of  spaceships  taking  men  to 
the  moon  would  have  astounded  the  ancient 
writers  of  Scripture  beyond  their  wildest 
dreams  Yet  such  a  venture  Is  not  at  all 
inconsistent  with  their  theology  or  with  their 
concept. on  of  man's  role  in  God's  creation. 
Listen.  ;or  example,  to  David's  prayer  in  the 
eighth  psalm: 

"O  Lord,  our  Lord, 

How  majestic  is  thy  name  In  all  the  earth! 
When  I  look  at  thy  heavens,  the  work  of 

thy  fingers. 
The  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast 

establl&bed; 
What  is  the  man  that  thou  art  mindful 

of  him, 
And  the  son  of  man  that  thou  dost  care 

for  him?" 

Here  you  can  feel  David's  mind  grappling 
with  the  smallness  and  Insignificance  of 
man  on  earth,  even  from  what  he  was  able 
to  observe  of  the  heavens  and  the  universe. 
"Yet,"  he  concludes  with  awe, 

"Yet  thou  hast  made  him  little  less  than 
Ood, 

And  dost  crown  him  with  glory  and  honor. 
Thou  hast  given  him  dominion  over  the 

works  of  thy  hands; 
Thou  hast  put  all  things  tmder  his  feet. 
O  Lord,  our  Lord, 
How  majestic  Is  thy  name  In  all  the  earth!" 
(Psm.  8:1.3-6,  8  RSV.) 


If  things  go  as  planned  during  the  next 
twenty-four  hours,  today  will  go  down  In 
history  as  a  milestone  without  parallel  in 
the  story  of  mankind.  What  happens  this 
afternoon  and  in  the  ensuing  hours  is  ab- 
solutely unique  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race  oo  this  planet.  There  are  many  other 
"firsts"  in  man's  progress:  first  conquests 
of  earth's  frontiers,  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions that  have  moved  civilization  forward. 
But  none  of  these  compare  with  what  Is 
going  to  happen  today  on  the  moon.  This 
conquest  may  ultimately  change  life  on 
earth  more  dramatically  than  all  man's  pre- 
vious achievements  combined. 

How  should  Christians  react  to  this  colossal 
feat  of  putting  men  on  the  moon?  Our  teen- 
agers at  church  camp  last  week  wrote  down 
questions  which  trouble  them  about  life  to- 
day. One  of  them  wrote:   "This  week  man  is 
going  to  set  foot  on  the  moon.  Some  people 
wonder,  and  so  do  I,  does  God's  love  reach 
to  the  moon  and  beyond?"  This  introduces 
the  whole  question  of  the  relation  between 
science   and    technology   and   our   Christian 
faith — and  speclflcally,  what  effect  space  ex- 
ploration   may    have    upon    our    traditional 
concepte  of  God  and  man,  A  second  question 
the  teenagers  raised  was  this:  "Why  should 
we  spend  billions  of  dollars  on  space  travel 
while    millions    of    human    beings    here    an 
earth    are   starving,    unhotrsed.    uneducated, 
and    in    desperate    need?"    Here    they    have 
raised  the  question  of  moral  priorities  and 
the  ultimate  value  of  human  life  as  com- 
pared with  other  values  and  goals  In  society, 
I 
In   answering   the   first  question,   I   would 
like   to  urge  that  Christians  should  not  be 
afraid  of  space  exploration  or  of  its  Impli- 
cations for  our  faith.  The  Soviet  cosmonaut 
who   flr«t   orbited   this   earth   in   space  said, 
almost  with  a  sneer,  that  he  saw  no  evidence 
of    God.    heaven,    or    of    angels    sitting    on 
clouds.  This  refiects,  of  course,  a  narrow,  dis- 
torted caricature  of  Christian  aflarmatlon.  It 
represents  an  effort  to  tie  the  Gospel  to  an 
ancient,   pre-scientific   cosmology  which   de- 
picts   heaven    as    "out    there    somewhere." 
Just  beyond  the  moon  and  stars,  in  the  same 
time-space  dimension  as  the  material  uni- 
verse.   This   is    a    gross    distortion   of    what 
Christians  want  to  say  about  God  and  heaven. 
We  can  rest  assured   that  earth-men  ex- 
ploring   space,    regardless    of    their    national 
origin  or  religious  views,  will  discover  noth- 
ing that  Is  news  to  God.  However  startling 
and  revolutionary  their  discoveries  may  be 
for  man.   the   Creator  of   the   universe   has 
known   them   from   the   beginning.   There   is 
nothing  in  outer  space  that  can  threaten  or 
disprove   or   even   surprise    the    living   God. 
Listen    to    the    F^almist's    witness    to    God's 
presence  pervading  the  universe: 

"Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit?  Or 
Whither  shall  I  fiee  from  thy  pres- 
ence? 

If  I  ascend  to  heaven,  thou  art  there!  If  I 
make  my  bed  in  Sheol,  thou  art 
there! 

If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning  (what 
a  metaphor  for  today's  events!)  and 
dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
sea,  even  there  thy  hand  shall  lead 
me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me. 

If  I  say.  Let  only  darkness  cover  me,  and 
the  light  about  me  be  night,'  even 
the  darkness  is  not  dark  to  thee,  the 
night  is  bright  as  the  day;  for  dark- 
ness is  as  light  with  thee." 

(Psm.  139:7-12  RSV.) 

How  relevant  can  you  get?  If  God's  pres- 
ence fills  all  "external"  space,  from  the 
atmosphere  we  breathe  to  the  vast  darkness 
of  outer  sp)ace,  why  shotild  Christians  feel 
any  fear,  misgiving,  or  apprehension  on  a 
day  like  this?  Rather,  our  worship  on  this 
day,  of  all  days,  ought  to  be  alive  with  Joy 
and  adventure!  This  hour  In  church  should 
be  an  exuberant  celebration  of  the  glory  and 
majesty  of  God  and  of  the  fact  that  He  Is 
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allowing  us  today  to  discover  and  experience 
more  of  this  magnificent  universe  He  has 
created. 

This  new  knowledge  may  Indeed  broaden 
our  conceptions  of  God  and  of  His  ways,  but 
It  can  only  magnify  His  greatness  to  human 
minds  and  hearts  I  It  may  also  clEu-lfy  our 
conception  of  ourselves  and  our  relative  im- 
portance in  the  scheme  of  things.  As  I  viewed 
the  earth  again  yesterday  through  the  eye 
of  the  astronauts'  television  camera,  it  looked 
like  a  tennis  ball  my  little  boy  could  clutch 
In  his  hand  and  bounce  on  the  ftoor.  Can 
any«ie  see  this  and  not  be  Impressed  by  how 
infinitely  smaU  we  are  in  the  expanse  of 
God's  universe?  Or  by  how  united  is  the  des- 
tiny of  all  human  beings  on  this  little  ball  of 
earth  hung  In  space?  If  a  man  like  Adolf 
Hitler  could  liave  viewed  the  earth  from  that 
I)erspectlve,  might  it  not  have  affected  his 
ego-mania  and  restored  a  degree  of  sanity  to 
his  conception  of  himself  and  his  goals  in 
history? 

II 

Before  we  shift  our  attention  from  outer 
sp>aoe,  I  must  go  a  step  further.  Par  beyond  a 
simple  response  of  Joy  and  praise  over  what 
God  Is  allowing  roan  to  know  and  do,  I  am 
convinced  that  space  exploration,  along  with 
the  pursuit  of  all  scientific  dlsclpUnea,  la  a 
Christian  duty.  By  this  I  mean  that  it  is  a 
proper  and  necessary  respyonse  to  what  we 
profess  to  believe  about  Ood:  that  He  is  the 
Creator  of  all  things  and  the  source  of  all 
truth.  Developing  an  increasing  knowledge  of 
and  mastery  over  His  creation  Is  a  part  of 
what  Jesus  meant  about  loving  and  serving 
God  with  all  our  mind  and  all  our  strength. 
(A4|u-k  12:29-30) 

But  what  about  the  fantastic  expense  in- 
volved? Isn't  it  immoral  to  put  billions  of 
dollars  Into  this  space  program  while  mil- 
lions of  people  go  without  the  basic  neces- 
sities of  life?  Can  this  possibly  be  to  the 
glory  of  God?  We  must  be  careful  here.  This 
point  of  view,  which  places  human  life  and 
need  above  other  values,  draws  much  sup- 
port from  the  very  heart  of  the  Gospel  Jesus 
came  specifically  to  say:  "God  is  pre- 
eminently concerned,  not  with  the  material 
universe  and  its  imprrovement,  but  with 
man  and  his  salvation.  He  made  things  and 
declared  them  good,  but  it  is  people  that  He 
lovee — so  much  that  He  sent  His  only  Son 
to  become  one  of  them  and  to  die  for  them. 
There  can  be  no  true  praise  or  service  to  this 
"God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 
which  does  not  remember  that  human  beings 
are  of  Inflnlte  worth. 

Stan,  it  would  be  rashly  premature  to  write 
off  space  exploration  as  a  waste  of  money 
and  human  resources!  Many  of  the  scientific 
and  technological  discwveriee  that  have  most 
blessed  human  life  were  first  thought  to  be 
useless.  Who  can  predict  today  what  benefits 
to  mankind — what  secrets  for  prolonging  and 
improving  mans  life  on  earth— may  result 
from  space  exploration?  We  must  not  forget. 
In  the  excitement  of  climactic  moments  like 
todays  moon  landing,  that  persons  are  more 
Important  than  things  and  that  scientific 
achievements  are  valueless  as  ends  in  them- 
selves. Yet  it  was  Interesting  to  me  that  the 
Rev.  Ralph  Abemathy.  who  went  to  the  Cape 
this  week  to  protest  the  spending  of  so  much 
money  on  space  rather  than  on  hungry  peo- 
ple, stood  in  awe  with  others  as  he  watched 
the  blastoff  and  said.  "I'm  proud  to  be  an 
American."  Scientific  achievement  and  love 
for  humanity  go  hand  in  hand  in  God's  plan. 
It  was  to  "love  thy  neighbor"  more  effective- 
ly that  God  "made  man  to  have  dominion" 
over  all  the  works  of  His  hands, 
m 
Another  question  about  outer  space  may 
trouble  some  of  us  today.  What  If  space 
exploration  leads  to  the  discovery,  some  day. 
of  intelligent  life  on  another  planet?  What 
will  this  do  to  the  claim  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
His  revelation  of  the  nature  of  God?  My 
answer  is:  Nothing,  nothing  at  ail!  In  Jesus 
Christ.  God  came  to  reveal  Himself  and  His 
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Love  to  intelligent  creatures  made  in  His 
own  image.  If  God  is  like  this  toward  us. 
He  is  the  same  kind  of  Ood  in  relation  to 
any  other  intelligent  creature  anywhere  In 
His  universe  //  God  has  seen  fit  to  create 
other  beings  'in  His  Image" — with  person- 
hood,  self -awareness,  and  the  capacity  to 
love — He  will  love  them  Just  as  He  lovee  us 
and  He  wlU  find  some  way  to  reveal  Htmself 
and  His  salvation  to  them  as  weU. 

In  a  very  intriguing  passage  in  John's 
Gospel,  Jesus  said:  'I  have  other  sheep  that 
are  not  of  this  fold;  I  must  bring  them  also, 
and  they  will  heed  my  voice.  So  there  shall 
be  one  flock,  one  shepherd."  (John  10:  16) 
Whatever  the  historical  context  of  that  as- 
sertion, its  symbolic  implication  should  not 
be  lost  on  us  today.  In  Old  Testament  days. 
King  David  thought  Yahweh  wa«  a  terri- 
torial god,  unable  to  protect  his  children 
outside  their  own  lands.  Let  it  be  affirmed  on 
this  day  that  Jesus  Christ  represents  no 
"territorial  god."  confined  to  the  planet  earth 
and  to  His  children  here.  He  is  the  God  of 
the  universe,  the  Source  of  all  life  and  truth 
and  love.  If  He  is  a  pwrsonal  Father,  a  loving, 
forgiving,  redeeming  God  to  us  on  earth. 
He  is  the  same  throughout  His  universe, 

IV 

Perhaps  the  only  real  danger  in  the  scien- 
tific exploration  of  outer  space  is  the  danger 
of  idolatry — the  worship  of  ourselves,  our 
human  brains,  and  the  achievements  of  our 
own  hands.  But  this  is  the  problem  we 
humans  have  had  all  along,  Isn't  It?  Which 
leads  me  to  the  other  main  thought  1  wanted 
to  share  with  you  this  morning. 

Wherever  man  may  go  in  "external"  or 
"outer"  space — whether  on  this  planet  or  out 
into  the  universe — there  is  an  "inner  space" 
in  his  heart  which  he  cannot  leave  behind. 
We  call  it  human  presonality.  It  is  the  image 
of  God  Implanted  in  our  being  It  Is  an  "in- 
ner space"  not  measured  in  inches,  feet, 
and  miles — or  even  In  light-years.  H.  G. 
Wells  once  called  It  "the  God-shaped  blank 
In  the  human  heart."  It  is  a  space  that  des- 
perately needs  to  be  filled  with  the  presence 
of  God.  the  love  of  Christ,  the  reality  of  for- 
giveness, and  the  sense  of  meaning  and  pur- 
pose that  only  God  can  give. 

In  the  139th  psalm,  as  we  have  Just  noted. 
David  spoke  of  the  presence  of  God  which 
pervades  all  "outer"  space.  Listen  again  as 
he  gives  witness  to  that  same  Presence  in 
the  "inner  space"  of  his  own  heart: 

"O  Lord,  thou  hast  searched  me  and  known 

me! 
Thou  knowest  when  I  sit  down  and  when 

I      rise      up;      thou      discemest      my 

thoughts  from  afar. 
Thou  searchest  out  my  path  and  my  lying 

down,   and   art   acquainted   with   all 

my  ways. 
Even  before  a  word  is  on  my  tongue,  lo,  O 

Lord,  thou  knowest  It  altogether.' 
Thou  dost  beset  me  behind  and  before,  and 

layest  thy  hand  upon  me." 

This  realization  of  God's  presence  in  the 
"inner  space"  of  his  personal  life  and 
thoughts  leads  E>avid  to  the  eloquent  plea 
and  prayer  which  ought  to  be  on  our  lips 
on  this  special  day  in  human  history: 

"Search  me,  O  God.  and  know  my  heart! 
Try  me   and  know   my   thoughts! 
And  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  In  me. 
and  lead  me  in  the  wav  everlasting. " 
(Psm.  139: 1-5.  23-24  RSV). 

Here  is  the  word  from  God  we  really  need 
to  hear  on  this  day  when  man  lands  on  the 
moon.  It  is  that  unless  we  learn  the  truth 
about  this  "inner  space"  and  its  needs,  all 
our  achievements  in  outer  space  will  be  ut- 
terly futile  and  worthless.  Let  us  bring  this 
truth  into  sharp  focus  with  a  practical  ques- 
tion. Who  will  determine  whether  the  knowl- 
edge and  power  kindled  in  man's  hand 
through  space  exploration  will  finally  be  used 


for  his  benefit  or  his  destruction?  I  know  this 
much.  The  outcome  will  depend  upon  what 
fills  and  motivates  the  "Inner  space"  in  the 
person  or  persons  who  control  that  awesome 
power.  To  the  extent  that  the  character  and 
thinking  of  those  persons  is  controlled  and 
directed  by  the  Indwelling  presence  of  God, 
the  world  can  sleep  better  at  night. 

But  the  leaders  of  any  nation,  whose 
fingers  hover  restlessly  over  the  ominous  but- 
tons of  destiny  or  destruction,  are  not  alone 
In  their  responsibility.  Their  views  and  ac- 
tions are  greatly  influenced  by  what  fills  the 
"Inner  space  "  in  the  lives  of  those  they  serve. 
Therefore.  I  want  to  conclude  this  sermon 
with  an  appeal  for  personal  resF>on8iblllty 
and  Christian  service. 

An  American  pastor  was  visiting  Hong 
Kong.  His  church  had  sent  him  on  a  trip 
around  the  world  and.  like  any  tourist  from 
the  West,  he  was  snapping  color  pictures 
right  and  left.  After  his  return  home,  he 
showed  slides  of  what  he  had  seen  at  a  service 
for  foreign  missions.  He  ended  his  presenta- 
tion with  a  close-up  picture  of  a  little  Chi- 
nese boy  in  the  last  stages  of  starvation.  His 
belly  was  bloated,  his  arms  and  legs  were 
like  matchstlcks,  and  his  eyes  stared  out 
vacantly  from  his  hollow,  sunken  face.  The 
picture  burned  its  poignant  message  Into  the 
hearts  of  the  congregation,  and  their  offer- 
ing for  foreign  missions  that  night  reflected 
a  spontaneous  outflowing  of  compassion  and 
concern.  When  the  pastor  and  his  wife  went 
home  and  were  preparing  for  bed,  she  said: 
■Honey,  I'm  haunted  by  the  face  of  that  little 
boy.  What  did  you  do  for  him  alter  you  took 
his  picture?"  The  truth  struck  her  husband 
like  a  sledge  hammer.  He  bowed  his  head  and 
softly  groaned  a*  he  said.  "It  didn't  occur  to 
me  to  do  anything.  I  Just  took  his  picture 
and  hurried  on  looking  for  more  pictures  to 
take." 

Do  you  get  the  message?  Science  and  tech- 
nology, on  earth  and  in  space,  are  "giving  us 
the  picture  "  as  we  have  never  seen  it  before! 
We  know  far  more  than  any  other  genera- 
tion about  both  the  vastness  of  human  need 
and  the  vast  resources  of  the  world  and  uni- 
verse. Oh,  we  get  the  picture,  all  right — In 
living  color!  The  question  Is,  having  seen  the 
picture  of  mankind's  need  and  of  the  re- 
sources, both  material  and  spiritual,  which 
God  is  making  available  to  us,  what  are  ive 
going  to  do  about  it? 

The  answer  to  that  question,  my  friends, 
depends  not  upon  outer  space,  but  upon  the 
"Inner  space"  In  you  and  me  and  other  people 
like  us.  If  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Christ 
reigns  there,  to  motivate  and  direct,  to  chal- 
lenge and  awaken.  He  will  not  let  us  rest 
easily  on  our  scientific  laurels  and  material 
comforts.  He  will  prod  us  to  take  the  poten- 
tial placed  at  our  disposal  by  science — and 
beyond  science — and  use  it  in  ways  that  will 
honor  Him  and  help  the  world  of  people  He 
Icves. 

There  Is  a  poem  by  Franklin  Elmer  which 
describes  what  happens  in  the  "Inner  space" 
of  two  men's  lives  and  the  difference  Jesus 
Christ  makes.  It  is  called  "A  Friend  of 
Christ": 

"I  know  a  man  who  longs  to  be  successful. 

who  wants  a  quiet  country  home  with 

woodland  pools  and  privacy 
He  has  the  skill,  the  urge,  and  the  mental 

power;   but  there  are  whlsj>ers  in  his 

ear. 
He  has  a  friend,  unseen,  who  will  not  let  him 

dream    of    fences    shutting    out    the 

world. 
He  cannot  treat  other  people  as  machines; 

his    comfort    is    in    having    them    as 

equals. 
He  cannot  pass  a  lonely  child  until  a  tear 

is  dried,  a  smile  renewed. 
He    cannot    hoard    the    time    or    wealth    or 

worry  that  a  country  place  demands, 

w^hlle  churches  faint  and  grief  comes 

knocking  at  a  neighbor's  door 


He  cannot  even  close  his  heart  to  those  his 
enemies  whose  consciences  are  tor- 
tured by  his  honor,  whose  wealth 
seems  dust  whenever  he  comes  near, 
who  call  him  'fool'  and  wish  they 
could  forget  him. 

He  thinks  himself  a  failure  sometimes,  a 
misfit,  a  chicken-hearted  oddity 

Oh,  that  I  knew  how  to  tell  him  of  that 
blustering  tycoon,  that  big-time  busi- 
ness man,  that  roU-of-money  man. 
that  Luncheon  Club.  Town  Club. 
Coimtry  Club  man.  that  three  car, 
'Take-a-letter'  man. 

Who.  thinking  of  him  once,  mtirmured, 
'Christ  must  have  been  like  that  ■  and 
then  sat  staring  at  nothing  with  a 
wistful  longing  on  his  face  while  his 
big  cigar  went  out." 

We  have  Just  lit  a  candle  on  the  moon,  my 
friends.  But  what  happens  next  depends  upon 
the  light  of  Christ  in  the  "inner  space"  In 
our  hearts. 


NIXON'S    DOMESTIC    PACIFICATION 
PROGRAM 

'Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  May  I 
introduced  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  suspend  the  monthly  draft  calls 
for  a  period  of  6  months. 

Last  Friday,  in  what  administration 
officials  admitted  was  an  effort  to  lessen 
antiwar  sentiment  on  college  campuses 
President  Nixon  announced  a  cut  of  50,- 
000  in  planned  draft  calls  for  the  final  3 
months  of  this  year. 

The  October  call  of  29,000  is  to  be 
spread  over  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember— 10,000  each  for  October  and  No- 
vember, and  9,000  for  December. 

No  one  should  be  misled  into  believing 
that  the  proposed  cut  of  50.000  repre- 
sents any  basic  change  in  strategy  in 
Vietnam.  Rather  it  appears  to  he  "part 
of  the  administration's  domestic  pacifi- 
cation program:  token  withdrawals  of 
troops  from  South  Vietnam  and  token 
reductions  in  draft  calls. 

The  draft  calls  for  1969  will  be  less 
than  3  percent  below  the  draft  calls  for 
1968. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  pacify  college 
campuses  by  a  little  relief  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  draft,  the  President  should 
respond  to  public  opinion  and  bring  the 
war  in  Vietnam  to  a  prompt  oonclusion. 
Instead  of  vague  talk  about  draft  reform 
to  eliminate  its  most  glaring  inequities, 
the  President  should  urge  that  the  draft 
be  abolished,  thus  eliminating  the  total 
inequity. 

No  more  young  men  should  be  drafted 
to  fight  the  tragic  and  still  undeclared 
war  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  winter  of  1968  presidential  can- 
didate Richard  Nixon  said  he  had  a  plan 
for  ending  the  war.  Today,  President 
Nixon  has  yet  to  end  it. 

1969  has  been  Nixon's  year,  and  John- 
son's war  has  become  Nixon's  war.  The 
killing  continues,  and  the  drafting  of 
young  men  goes  on. 

If  the  administration  cannot  or  wiU 
not  end  the  war,  then  Congress  must  do 
so. 
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'  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute.  > 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  underlying  causes  of  youth- 
ful unrest  in  our  Nation  is  uncertainty 
about  the  future.  One  of  the  great 
reasons  for  that  uncertainty  is  the  pres- 
ent draft  system  that  makes  a  man 
eligible  for  the  draft  for  7  years.  We  all 
know  that  no  man  can  plan  his  future 
If  he  never  knows  when  the  long  arm 
of  Government  is  going  to  reach  out  and 
take  him. 

The  resulting  uncertainty  can  only 
breed  resentment  among  our  youth  re- 
gardless of  their  race  or  socioeconomic 
background. 

Knowing  this,  we  have  gone  along  with 
such  a  .system  far  too  long  a  time. 

Fmally.  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
change  that  system,  for  it  will  be  done 
either  by  congressional  action  or— if  we 
refuse — by  Executive  decision 

President  Nixon  asked  Congress  in  May 
to  provide  a  random  selection  system 
that  -would  limit  the  draft  to  19-year- 
oids.  -To  date  we  have  not  acted.  As  an 
alternative,  the  President  will  take  Exec- 
utive action  after  the  first  of  the  vear 
that  will  accomplish  much  the  same 
objective  although,  in  his  own  words 
not  as  clearly  and  as  fairly"  as  legisla- 
tion would. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  3  months  to 
act  on  this  very  important  matter  before 
the  first  of  the  year.  I  hope  we  wUI  get 
on  with  the  job. 


communities  and  to  the  desire  of  their 
o^  members  to  become  involved  in  the 
task  of  solving  local  problems.  The  in- 
creasing level  of  requests  for  this  type 
of  action,  from  both  inside  and  outside 
the  campus  raises  the  question  whether 

SSfn.  ?l  ^^'  "'^^"^  Education  Act  Is 
hav  ng  the  impact  that  it  should  This 
we  intend  to  find  out.  Therefore.' I  ani 
instructing  the  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 

^J"^  ^^^  ^""^^^  ^"'^  Urban  Affairs  to 
coordinate  a  search  for  ways  to  improve 

n^^*^  m""^"''^  °^  *^'^  program  and  re- 
port to  the  Council  at  an  early  date 

After  we  have  completed  our  review 
of  the  program  under  Title  I  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  as  well  as  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Advisor^'  Coun- 
cil on  Extension  and  Continuing"  Educa- 
tion, we  will  advise  the  Congress  of  the 
administration's  recommendations. 

TV,,,  Tir         T.  Richard  Nixon. 

i-HE  White  House.  September  23. 1969. 
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tion  growth  on  the  national  environment 
and  for  other  purposes; 
nn^^r.,!w^'''  ^^  establish  a  Commission 
F^tu??  and  "     ^°^^^  ^"*^  ^^^  American 

on"p?n„^w^^'  ^^  ^tablish  a  Commission 
on  Population  Growth  and  the  American 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Executive  Com- 
munication No.  1000.  a  letter  from  the 
Director  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Executive 
?r^ff  nf  '^^  President,  transmitting  a 
frnli.^™''"^^'^  legislation  to  establish 

the°SS  "plt^uT "^^^°"  ^'■"^'^^  ^"^ 

is  r^or^rr^ed'"'^   ^'^'°"^  °^^«^^'°"'  '' 
There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
th^-  ^«?R00K.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
present"         ""^^'^  ^^^^  ^  ''"°'""'  '^  "ot 

noTSrefeT''^''-  "^^'"'""^  "  ''""^^  ^^ 

calfJftl^eHTure.^^-"^^^'^^^'^"^-- 
A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 
The   Clerk    called    the   roll,    and    the 


^  mni^l^:?^'   ^°^   COMMITTEE   ON 
RULES   TO   FILE  CERTAIN  PRTVT 
LEDGED  REPORTS 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Jommittet 

night  to  file  certain  privileged  reports 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  PRINTING.  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  TO  SIT 
DURING    GENERAL    DEBATE    TO- 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Printing  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  today 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

SSahorf    °'    ^^^    ^^""^"^^"    ^^°™ 
There  was  no  objection. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THF 
^^lONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  Sn 
EXTENSION  AND  CONTmuiNG 
EDUCATION-MESSAGE  FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNTTm 
STATES   .H.  DOC.  NO.  91-16?^^ 

thJ^fniP^"^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^°^e  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  w^ 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompa^ 

SprS;°"  ^"^  ^'^°'  ^'^d  "'•dered  to 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ' 

Report  oTftM^".r^*^^^  '^^'^  Annual 
rl^  .  ^  ^^^  National  Advisory  Council 
whi?h^f^no?  *"^  c:ontlnuing  Educa^on 
Zi^u  ^J^<=t^ons  under  Title  I  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 

istration  that  colleges  and  universitie.; 
respond  effectively  to  the  neeTs  of T "a! 


(Roll  No.  1801 
Barlntc  Grover  pCtell 

"rown.  Ohio       Hanna  Purrpll 

Buchanan  Hosmer  S 

Cahui  Klrwan  st.  Onse 

Cellar  Landgrebe  Sandman 

r-t  Lipscomb  Scheuer 

Chappell  LohK.  La.  Sisk 

ciav'  uTciZT         ll^'th.lowa 

corman  McKnlaU?.  tltfZ'\nz 

^n^^"-  M%.  Sue.Cair. 

if  ,  ?■  '  Mollohan  Tea-'ue  Tpv 

Eokhardt  o'Konskl  Tunn/v 

Fr.rd.  Ottlnger  Ullman 

William  D.  Patman  utt 

Gilbert  Pepper  Wballev 

Green.  Pa.  Phiibin  Wyatt 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  371 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 


REREFERENCE  OF  BILLS  AND  EX 
ECUTIVE      COMMUNICATION      TO 
COMMITTEE      ON      GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS  ^rvtxiviiMMA 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  following  bills 
which  have  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  be  rereferred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions: ^ 

H.R.  9586.  for  the  establishment  of  a 
commiBsion  to  studj-  and  promulgate  a 
national  policy  respecting  dispersal  of 
population  and  industry; 

nn"pn;,\°^.^^'  *°  establish  a  Commission 
.t^.H.  ?.?^^*'°"  ^"^  *h^  Environment,  to 
studj'  the  impact  of  uncontained  popula- 


COMPOSITION  OP  COMMISSION  FOR 
EXTENSION  OF  U.S.  CAPITOL 
Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
-feioiis  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  works  be  discharged  fSm  funhe? 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1888)  to 
change  the  composition  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  Extension  of  the  U.S    Sol 

'"The  rwu"'  immediate  consideTaTion; 
^^  The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tiie  mquest  of  the  gentleman  f  rim  Mary? 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reser^ln- 
the  nght  to  object,  what  is  the  meamSg 
of  this  proposal'  <=^<i"uis 

.e^tUI^S?!?,  ^^-   "^^^'^^^-   ^^^"   ^^e 

fro^M^afSd.^^^'^^^'^^^^^^-"^^— 

Mr^  FALLON.  The  bill  would  add  two 
members  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Extension  and  Renovation  of  the  Capi! 

of  ipTS^.iT'J^^i''^  Appropriation  Act 
of  1959  created  the  Commission  for  the 
Extension  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  and  desig! 
nated  that  it  be  composed  of  the  Prisf 
dent  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  th^ 
House,  the  minority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  majority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  ArchftLt 
^n^  i  ^!l^  composition  of  the  Commis- 
sion, both  parties  in  the  U.S.  SenatTare 

Xf th''i.°"  '^'  Commission  on[y 
when  the  President  of  the  Senate  is  a 
member  of  the  majority  party.  ^  ?he 
Commission  stands  today,  there  is  no 
member  of  the  majority  party  of  the 
Senate  on  the  Commission.  By  i^creLSg 
the  membership  of  the  Commission  from 
five   to  seven   members,   the   biU   would 

^wo/hhI^''  r^"  '^  ^°"^^  designate  the 
two  additional  members  as  the  majority 
eader  of  the  Senate  and  the  ma  Sr  ty 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives  S 
serve  on  the  Commission  of  the  US 
Capitol. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Has  money  been  provided 
for  the  extension  of  the  Capitol? 

Mr.  FALLON.  This  measure  merely 
has  to  do  with  the  Commission. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  the  Commission  for 
the  Extension — in  other  words,  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  FALLON.  No.  Tlie  measure  would 
increase  the  Commission  by  the  addition 
of  two  members.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  future  legislation  so  far  as  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Capitol  is  concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  are  the  additional 
members  necessary  in  the  absence  of  a 
final  congressional  decision  as  to  whether 
there  should  be  an  expansion  of  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol? 

Mr.  FALLON.  This  is  a  matter  of  rep- 
resentation on  the  Commission.  As  it 
stands  now,  the  majority  party  in  the 
Senate  is  not  represented.  By  adding  two 
members,  we  would  add  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  and  the  majority 
leader  of  the  House.  When  and  if  the 
administration  changes  so  that  you 
would  have  a  member  of  a  different 
party  who  would  act  in  that  capacity, 
then  the  minority  leader  would  become 
the  member. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman  say 
that  this  proposal  is  designed  to  get 
support  for  the  measure  that  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  last  week  to  spend 
at  least  S50  million — the  Lord  only 
knows  how  much — for  the  expansion 
of  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol?  Is  it  in- 
tended for  the  purpose  of  securing  more 
support  for  that  expenditure? 

Mr.  FALLON.  No.  this  bill  is  designed 
to  make  the  Commission  equally  repre- 
sentative of  both  parties. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  present 
composition  of  the  Commission  is  the 
Speaker,  as  Chairman,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate — 
that  was  Senator  Dirksen — myself,  and 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  Under  the 
odd  situation  that  developed,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  last  election,  there  is 
imequal  balance  between  the  Democratic 
Party  and  the  Republican  Party  on  the 
present  Commission.  By  doing  what  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  has  requested, 
we  would  equalize  representation  be- 
tween the  two  parties  on  the  Commission. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  both 
gentlemen  for  their  explanations.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows ; 

S.  1888 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
paragraph  entitled  '•Extension  of  the  Capi- 
tol" under  the  heading  "Capitol  Buildings 
and  Grounds  '  In  the  Legislative  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1956  (69  Stat.  515),  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  words  "the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives."  and  before  the 
words  "the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate." 
the   following:    "the   majority   leader   of   the 


Senate,  tlie  majority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  re&d  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  544  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  544 

Resoli^ed.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R. 
125491  to  amend  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Co- 
ordination Act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  Ise 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
luider  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  .^nd  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  iunendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit.  After  the  passage  of 
H.R.  12549.  it  shall  be  In  order  In  the  House 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  S. 
1075  and  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  said  Senate  bill  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  of  provisions  contained  in 
H.R.  12549  as  jjassed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  <Mr.  Lattai  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  544 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
12549  to  amend  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Co- 
ordination Act  to  establish  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality.  The  resolution 
also  provides  that,  after  the  passage  of 
H.R.  12549.  it  shall  be  in  order  to  take 
S.  1075  from  the  Speaker's  table,  move 
to  strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
amend  the  Senate  bill  -with  the  House- 
passed  langxiage. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  12549  is  to  create 
a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
consisting  of  five  members  appwinted  by 
the  President,  by  and  ■with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  one  of  whom 
the  President  shall  designate  as  Chair- 
man. 

The  Council  may  employ  such  ofBcers 
and  employees  as  necessarj'  and  may 
employ  and  fix  compensation  of  such 
experts  and  consultants  as  necessarj-. 

The  duty  and  function  of  the  Cotmcil 
shall  be  to  assist  the  President  in  the 
preparation  of  an  environmental  quality 
report,  which  he  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  annually  beginning  June  30. 
1970:   to  gather,  analyze,  and  interpret 


information  concerning  conditions  and 
trends  in  environmental  qualities;  to 
appraise  the  various  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Government  in  this  area; 
to  develop  and  recommend  policies  to 
promote  improvement  of  environmental 
quality;  to  make  and  furnish  studies  and 
make  recommendations  thereon. 

Cost  of  the  legislation  is  estimated  at 
approximately  $1  million  per  year.  In 
\1ew  of  the  rapidly  deteriorating  environ- 
ment of  ours.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  cost  must 
be  considered  an  investment,  rather  than 
an  added  expense  to  the  taxpayer. 

Time  is  not  on  our  side  and  imless  we 
take  this  action  today  we  will  have  failed 
in  our  responsibility  as  the  trustees  of 
the  welfare  of  the  people  we  represent 
in  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  544  in  order  that  H.R. 
12549  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lattal 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with 
all  the  statements  just  made  by  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii,  on 
this  resolution. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  Rules 
Committee  has  had  this  resolution  under 
consideration  since  July  for  the  reason 
that  there  was  a  jurisdictional  question 
which  arose  concerning  a  matter  between 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  It  is  our  tmder- 
standing  now  that  the  diflBculties  have 
been  resolved  and  that,  by  an  agreement 
between  the  two  committees,  when  this 
matter  goes  to  conference  two  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  will  be  on  the  conference 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  create  a  Council  on  En\nronmental 
Quality  which  shall  have  a  broad  and 
independent  overview  of  current  and 
long-term  needs  and  programs  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  national  en- 
\1ronment.  The  Council  is  to  advise  the 
President  and,  through  him.  the  Con- 
gress on  what  steps  should  be  taken  to 
improve  and  upgrade  the  national 
environment. 

The  Coimcil  will  be  responsible  directly 
to  the  President  rather  than  to  any 
governmental  agency  or  body.  It  is  to 
be  composed  of  five  members  selected  by 
the  President.  ■«1th  the  ad\1ce  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  one  of  whom  the 
President  shall  designate  as  Chairman. 
All  members  of  the  Council  are  to  be 
persons  with  expertise,  training,  and  at- 
tainments which  qualify  them  to  analyze 
and  interpret  environmental  informa- 
mation  of  all  kinds  and  to  formulate  and 
recommend  policies  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  our  national  environment. 

The  President  is  required  to  transmit 
to  the  Congress  annually,  beginning  on 
June  30,  1970,  an  environmental  quality 
report.  The  Council  shall  assist  the 
President  in  the  preparation  of  this  re- 
port. It  shall  also  carr>-  on  a  continu- 
ing program  of  collecting  and  analyzing 

environmental  information,  conditions, 
and  trends  and  shall  interpret  such  in- 
formation in  order  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent in  this  field.  The  Coimcil  shall  also 
evaluate  existing  Government  programs 
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and  make  recommendations  thereon  to 
the  President.  It  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  in  May  of  each 
year. 

Testimony  received  by  the  committee 
Indicates  that  in  order  to  staff  the  Coun- 
cil to  the  needed  degree  approximately 
55  professional  employees  and  20  to  30 
clerical  employees  will  be  needed.  Based 
upon  these  figures,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  this  legislation  would  be  $1 
million  per  year.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Council  is  to  be  paid  $30,000  per  year 
and  the  four  other  members  of  the 
Council  will  receive  $27,000  per  year.  No 
operational  funds  are  authorized  in  the 
bill. 

There  are  no  minority  views.  A  num- 
ber of  departments  and  agencies  have 
submitted  reports  on  the  legislation  as 
originally  introduced  (H.R.  6750)  which 
is  very  similar  to  the  reported  bill.  Gen- 
erally, they  support  the  aims  of  the 
legislation  but  point  out  that  the  Presi- 
dent, on  May  29,  by  Executive  Order 
11472,  established  an  Environmental 
Quality  .Council  and  a  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Council  with  broad 
responsibilities  for  advising  and  assist- 
ing the  President  with  respect  to  environ- 
mental quality  matters.  Several  de- 
partments and  agencies  question  whether 
this  Presidential  action  does  not  do  all 
that  is  necessary  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
granting  of  this  rule,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
<Mr.  Madden)  . 

<Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  a  tabulation. ) 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Madden 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order. ) 

TAX    REFORM.    NOW WATER    AND   AIR   POLLUTION 

LEGISLATION,    THIS    SESSION 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
startled  to  read  in  Saturday's  Washing- 
ton Post,  the  headline,  "Nixon  Aides  Do 
Not  Expect  Tax  Bill  To  Pass  This  Year." 
An  Associated  Press  dispatch  also  quoted 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  that  he  "could  not 
see  action  this  year  on  the  proposed  re- 
vision' of  the  Nation's  tax  system." 

Almost  7  weeks  ago,  after  4  months  of 
hearings  by  the  congressional  tax  writing 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
also  a  weeks  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  the  tax  reform  bill  was  passed.  It 
has  been  juggled,  postponed,  and  filibus- 
tered for  weeks  in  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  other  body.  Now  we  read  that  the 
White  House  seems  to  extend  silent  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  painstaking  stalling 
and  filibustering  which  the  tax  reform 
bill  will  undergo  in  the  other  body. 

In  this  morning's  mail  I  received  30 
letters  from  my  district,  which  has  been 
the  average  daily  mail  I  have  been  receiv- 
ing, protesting  the  administration's  rec- 
ommendations that  the  promised  appro- 
priation of  SI  billion  toward  cleaning  up 
water  pollution  should  be  cut  to  $214  mil- 
lion. This  proposed  weakening  of  the  bat- 
tle to  preserve  the  health  of  milhons  of 
Americans  against  the  drinking  of  con- 
taminated and  occasionally  poisonous 
water  in  the  urban  areas  of  the  Nation  is 


beyond  belief.  The  message  which  I  am 
receiving  from  citizens,  not  only  from  my 
own  district,  but  other  parts  of  Indiana 
and  the  Midwest,  is  that  they  feel  that 
this  cut  will  be  a  major  setback  to  cities 
and  States  and  all  citizens  in  their  fight 
against  water  pollution  and  an  effort  to 
preserve  the  health  of  millions. 

A  great  number  of  Members  of  the 
House,  including  myself,  are  sponsoring 
a  bUl  and  working  for  legislation  to  re- 
store the  $1  billion  iri  the  1970  budget 
which  was  set  up  to  support  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act. 

The  House  and  Senate  both  must  take 
the  initiative  to  provide  the  necessary 
matching  funds  to  aid  the  States  and 
cities  to  purify  the  Nation's  water  supply 
in  our  rivers  and  lakes.  Our  Government 
must  give  full  support  to  compel  the 
mammoth  industries  to  install  the  proper 
machinery  to  terminate  air  pollution  in 
our  congested  urban  areas. 

It  is  no  excuse  for  the  Government  or 
the  Congress  to  protest  lack  of  sufficient 
funds  to  combat  this  water  and  air  pol- 
lution scourge  on  the  present  and  future 
health  of  millions  of  American  families. 
The  tax  reform  legislation  if  enacted  this 
year  will  provide  an  additional  $8  billion 
to  amply  supply  funds  for  water  and  air 
pollution,  education,  housing,  poverty, 
health,  and  so  forth. 

The  tax  reform  bill,  it  appears  now,  is 
receiving  the  old  legislative  trick  of  post- 
ponement and  stalling  with  the  hope 
that  public  interest  for  tax  reform  will 
subside.  The  bill  passed  by  the  House  is 
now  apparently  dormant  for  this  session 
in  the  other  body,  judging  from  the  As- 
sociated Press  dispatches  in  the  papers 
yesterday.  The  postponing  of  this  tax  re- 
form bill  until  next  session  of  Congress 
will  mean  that  the  Federal  Treasury  will 
not  only  suffer  a  loss  of  many  billions  of 
Federal  tax  dollars  from  large  tax  loop- 
holers,  but  it  will  afford  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  the  continuation  of  the  un- 
necessary 10-percent  surtax  for  another 
year,  running  it  into  1971. 

A  year  ago  last  Jime  I  opposed  and 
voted  against  the  10-percent  surtax  for 
the  simple  reason  that  had  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  taken  the  tax  reform 
bill  up  at  that  time  and  enacted  the 
same  a  year  ago,  there  would  be  no  ex- 
cuse whatsoever  for  the  administration 
to  extend  the  surtax  and  curtail  needed 
money  for  air  and  water  pollution,  edu- 
cation, housing,  poverty  programs, 
health,  and  so  forth.  Now  is  the  time  for 
the  American  people  to  become  aroused 
and  notify  their  Senators  and  the  exec- 
utive department  that  money  for  these 
great  domestic  programs  should  not  be 
curtailed,  and  insist  that  the  President 
exercise  his  terrific  power  toward  pass- 
ing the  tax  reform  bill  which  the  House 
enacted  almost  2  months  ago.  All  seg- 
ments of  our  economy  should  equally 
share  the  huge  expenses  to  finance  nec- 
essarj'  Federal  programs. 

A  number  of  Members  of  Congress  and 
almost  90  percent  of  the  wage  and  salary 
earning  public  have  no  comprehension 
of  the  stupendous  amount  of  taxes  our 
U.S.  Treasury  loses  by  reason  of  the 
fabulous,  and  in  most  cases  fraudulent, 
tax  loopholes  which  will  be  partially  out- 
lawed in  the  pending  tax  reform  bill. 


In  the  September  edition  of  the  CWA 
newspaper  a  breakdown  of  some  of  the 
major  tax  loopholes  was  set  out  estimat- 
ing the  1968  revenue  loss  as  a  result  of 
the  major  tax  loopholes.  I  include  the 
tabulation  with  my  remarks. 

1968  revenue  loss  as  a  result  of  major  tax 
loopholes   {estimated  by  US.   Treasury) 

[In  millions] 
Nontaxed  Interest  on  tax-free  bonds..  $1.  800 
Depletion  deductions   ( corpora tlona) 

Included)    1,500 

Intangible    drilling    deductions    (oU 

and  gas* 750 

Travel  and  entertainment  deductions 

lestlmated  excesses) 400 

The  50  percent  of  capital  gains  not 

report«d  on  tax  returns 5.000 

Capital    gains    that    escape    tax    at 

death    2,000 

Unreported  dividends  and  Interest..     1.000 


Total  loophole  revenue  loss  In 

1968    12,450 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  .gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Can  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana tell  us  if  the  tax  bill,  as  it  left  the 
House,  calls  for  increased  or  decreased 
revenue  for  the  Federal  Government  in 
toto? 

Mr.  MADDEN,  If  the  loopholes  are 
closed  and  not  changed  over  in  the  other 
bojly,  it  will  bring  in  several  billion  dol- 
lars, especially  in  the  field  of  the  oil 
depletion  allowance,  reducing  it  from 
27 '2  percent  down  to  20  percent,  when 
it  should  have  been  wiped  out  entirely. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance alone,  if  that  27 '2  percent  were 
wiped  out.  would  bring  in  something  like 
S3  billion  into  the  Treasurj-.  including 
exemptions  on  imported  oil.  gas,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  KYL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KYL.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  as  the 
bill  left  the  House  there  is  a  loss  of 
revenue  ? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  No,  there  is  not  a  loss 
of  revenue.  There  would  be  an  increase 
in  revenue.  Just  the  7'/2-percent  reduc- 
tion from  the  oil-depletion  allowance 
would  bring  in  over  $1  billion  or  more, 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  no  re- 
quests for  time  on  this  side,  and  I  yielded 
back  my  time.  I  would  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  time  be  rein- 
stated, as  I  do  have  a  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
'Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  'Mr.  Madden) 
with  respect  to  water  and  air  pollution. 
I  have  driven  the  Indiana  Turnpike  a 
good  many  times  since  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  be  a  Member  of  this  body,  and 
going  west  on  the  Indiana  Turnpike  you 
are  made  aware  many,  many  miles  east 
of  Gary.  Ind..  that  you  are  approaching 
that  city.  I  wonder  what  the  State  of  In- 
diana or  the  city  of  Gary.  Ind..  has  done 
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or  proposes  to  do  about  the  terrible  pol- 
lution that  fills  the  air  over  Gary.  Ind.. 
and  east  of  it  when  the  wind  is  in  the 
west . 

Also,  traveling  by  plane  to  Chicago, 
and  crossing  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan, there  is  no  trouble  at  all  in  locating 
the  pollution  of  Lake  Michigan  as  sup- 
plied in  part  by  the  steel  mills  of  Gary, 
and  other  industries. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  >neld? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes:  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  The  Indiana  State  Leg- 
islature and  the  mayors  of  Gar>'  and  East 
Chicago  and  Whiting.  Ind.,  as  well  as  the 
city  of  Chicago,  have  been  fighting  this 
water  pollution  for  a  number  of  years. 
We  have  been  trjing  to  get  help. 

You  must  bear  in  mind  that  90  percent 
of  the  pollution  that  comes  about  in  that 
area  comes  from  the  terrific  amount  of 
industr>- — oil  refineries  and  other  indus- 
tries. Automobiles  traveling  from  the  east 
going  into  Chicago  and  the  automobiles 
from  the  west,  out  of  Chicago  and  pass- 
ing through  our  area.  That  contributes 
a  great  deal  to  the  pollution  problem.  It 
is  a  problem  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  have  to  commence  to  extend 
aid  on  in  order  to  protect  the  health  of 
the  millions  of  people  living  in  the  Chi- 
cago and  northern  Indiana  area.  The 
chances  are  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  drives  through  there  and  by  do- 
ing so  he  perhaps  contributes  a  little  to 
the  pollution  problem. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
my  contribution  to  the  pollution  problem. 
But  if  those  steel  mills  were  not  oper- 
ating, you  would  not  know  there  was  an 
automobile  in  the  vicinity  insofar  as  air 
pollution  is  concerned. 

There  is  usually  a  huge  cloud  of  fumes 
and  smoke  over  Gary,  Ind.,  and  the 
gentleman  knows — since  he  lives  there — 
that  when  you  drive  west  on  the  Indiana 
Turnpike  into  Gary,  Ind,,  within  25  or 
30  miles  of  the  city,  if  the  wind  is  from 
the  west,  this  pollution  situation  exists, 
I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana. When  does  the  State  of  Indiana  and 
the  city  of  Gary  propose  to  do  something 
about  it?  I  have  been  driving  over  that 
highway  for  more  than  20  years,  and  I 
have  noticed  little  improvement. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  every  city 
in  the  Calumet  area,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  knows,  including  the  steel 
mills,  are  trying  to  work  together  in  order 
to  clean  up  this  water  and  air  pollution 
situation,  but  we  will  need  some  Federal 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  you  have  gotten 
down  to  paydirt.  That  is  what  I  thought 
this  was  all  about. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  But  w-e  have  been  work- 
ing on  these  programs 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  the  gen- 
tleman wants  the  taxpayers  of  the  entire 
country  to  do  something  that  Indiana 
and  Gary  ought  to  do. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  do  not  want  the  Rec- 
ord as  set  forth  in  the  colloquy  previously 
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had  between  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  KyU  and  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  <Mr.  Madden)  to 
be  in  error.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  clearly 
established  here  that  the  tax  reform  bill 
which  left  this  House  will  in  no  man- 
ner— and  I  repeat — in  no  manner  leave 
any  excess  revenues,  because  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  which  provided  for  tax 
relief  in  the  lower  and  middle  income 
areas  particularly  will  absorb — if  it  is 
passed  in  the  form  in  which  it  passed 
the  House  by  the  other  body — w'ill  ab- 
sorb every  dime  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  realized  by  the  reforms  that 
were  written  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  think  if  both  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  <Mr.  Kyl  i  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Collier i 
will  make  a  resurvey,  they  will  find  that 
if  these  loopholes,  even  the  paltry  little 
7 '2-percent  oil  depletion  reduction  and 
also  the  provisions  dealing  with  founda- 
tions, real  estate,  stocks,  and  so  forth,  if 
they  are  increased  in  the  other  body, 
along  with  some  other  loopholes,  the  bill 
as  passed  here  would  bring  in  a  couple 
of  billion  dollars  into  the  Federal  Treas- 
urj'. However,  it  looks  as  though  now 
that  the  White  House  is  doing  everj-- 
thing  it  can  to  stymie  the  Ux  reform  bill 
that  the  House  and  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  our  membership 
devoted  so  many  hours  and  weeks  in  this 
session  of  Congress  in  order  to  have  it 
passed  at  this  session  but  that  the  White 
House  is  now  working  to  continue  it  over 
for  another  year. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  'Mr.  Gross  1  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minut«  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

'Mr.     COLLIER). 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  take  this 
1  minute  to  again  try  to  straighten  out 
the  record, 

I  think  it  is  totally  unfair  to  even  sug- 
gest that  the  administration  is  trying  to 
scuttle  the  tax  reform  bill  that  passed 
this  House.  I  would  suggest  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
( Mr.  Madden  » ,  so  that  he  might  straight- 
en out  his  own  thinking  on  this  issue, 
that  he  read  the  public  statements  is- 
sued by  Members  of  the  other  body  in  his 
own  political  party.  If  the  tax  reform  bill 
is  scuttled  that  is  where  it  will  be  done. 
And  if  it  passes,  as  it  did  in  the  House.  I 
certainly  do  not  expect  a  Presidential 
veto — and  I  seriously  doubt  whether 
anyone  else  does,  either. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  typographical 
error  be  corrected  in  House  Resolution 
544,  by  striking  out  on  page  2,  line  9. 
after  the  word  "thereof,"  the  word  "of," 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"the". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    MATSUNAGA.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  DINGELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H,R.  12549)  to  amend  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  DingelD. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  12549,  with 
Mr  McCarthy  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  KMr,  Din- 
GELL>  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Pelly)  will  be  recognized  foi-  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr    Dingelli, 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  centuries  now.  man 
has  exploited  and  freely  used  the  re- 
sources provided  by  his  natural  environ- 
ment secure  in  his  belief  that  nature's 
bounty  would  last  forever,  heedless  of 
any  consequences  in  his  headlong  rush 
toward  greater  power  and  prosperity. 

More  recently.  Western  man's  attitude 
toward  his  environment  has  been  char- 
acterized by  an  emphasis  on  economic 
motives.  The  industrial  revolution  which 
has  provided  us  with  the  gift  of  tech- 
nology has  inaugurated  specialization 
and  division  of  labor  as  prerequisites 
for  production  for  profit.  In  fact,  our 
Nation's  wealth  was  foimded  en  techno- 
logical progress  spurred  on  by  the  profit 
motive. 

However,  mankind  is  playing  an  ex- 
tremely dangerous  game  with  his  en- 
vironment. Unless  we  change  our  ways. 
mankind  faces  the  very  real  possibility 
of  extinction  from  misuse  of  environ- 
ment. We  have  been  warned  by  scien- 
tists, citizens'  organizations,  public  offi- 
cials, and  Government  agencies  of  the 
dangers  and  consequences  of  such  up- 
setting agents  as  air  pollution,  water 
pollution,  explosion,  and  overenthusi- 
astic  use  of  pesticides.  We  have  not  yet 
learned  that  we  must  consider  the 
natural  environment  as  a  whole  and 
assess  its  quality  continuously  if  we 
really  wish  to  make  strides  in  Improving 
and  preserving  it. 

Mr,  Chairman.  H.R.  12549  clearly  ex- 
presses my  conviction  that  we  need  the 
vigorous  involvement  of  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  this  problem.  This  concept  of 
an  independent  advisory  council  to  the 
President  on  environmental   matters  is 
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not  new.  It  was  the  principal  recommen- 
dation of  a  task  force  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
m  June  of  1967.  I— as  well  as  several 
other  Members  of  the  Hous^-introduced 
legislation  to  accomplish  this  purpose  in 
the  90th  Congress.  However,  no  action- 
other  than  hearings— was  taken  on  any 
of  these  bills. 

In  February  of  this  year  I  again  intro- 
duced legislation  to  carrj-  out  this 
concept. 

After  holding  7  full  days  of  hearings 
and  hearing  from  a  wide  range  of  wit- 
nesses   including    scientists,    engineers 
ecologists,  statisticians,  economists,  an- 
thropologists, conservationists,  and  vari- 
ous departmental  witnesses,  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Con- 
servation unanimously  reported  to  the 
full  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  a  clean  bill  in  the   form  of 
H.R.  12549.  H.R.  12549  was  cosponsored 
by  all  of  the  members  of  my  subcom- 
mittee, except  one,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously reported  by  our  full  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  briefly  explained,  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  bill  would  amend  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  by  insert- 
ing a  new  section  in  the  act  designated 
as  section  5A. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  new  section 
would  recognize  the  impact  of  man's  ac- 
Uvities  upon  his  environment  and  the 
critical  importance  of  making  that  im- 
pact less  adverse  to  his  welfare  Accord- 
ingly, it  states  a  basic  and  continuine 
pohcy  that  the  Federal  Government  in 
cooperation  with  all  other  interested 
parties,  shall  use  all  practicable  means 
and  measures,  including  flnancial  and 
techmcal  assistance,  to  assure  that  man's 
capacity  to  change  his  environment  is 
devoted  to  making  that  change  one  for 

Sfv,  t^-^'";  ^^^^^  remaining  consistent 
with  his  future  social,  economic  and 
other  needs. 

Subsection  <h'  of  the  new  section 
would  direct  the  President  to  transmit  to 
the  Congress  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year  an  annual  report  setting  forth  an 
inventory  of  the  American  environment 
broadly  and  generally  identified,  together 
with  an  estimate  of  the  impact  of  visible 
luture  trends  upon  oui-  future  environ- 
ment. This  report  would  follow  the  re- 
port submitted  by  the  Council  in  May  of 
each  year. 

Subsection  .oD  of  the  new  section 
would  create  a  five-man  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  in  the  Office  of  the 
President.  Although  the  original  bills  be- 
fore the  committee  provided  for  a  three- 
man  Council,  the  committee  felt  that 
there  was  a  clear  need   for  a  slightly 
larger  Council  with  more  personal  re- 
sources available  to  it.  and  yet  not  so 
i^/fh/o^°  be  unwieldy;  the  Chairman 
Of  the  Council  would  be  designated  by 
the  President,  since  he  would  be  acting 
f^,  *  major  adviser  to  the  President  in 
this  area.  The  qualifications  of  the  Coun- 
cil members  are  stated   broadly    since 
generalises  are  what  the  Council  will  re- 
quire, and  since  it  is  impossible  to  define 
generahsts  adequately  except  in  terms  of 
their  overall  excellence  and  competence 
Most  critical  in  the  selection  of  the  Coun- 
cil members  will  be  their  commitment  to 
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an  understanding  and  resolution  of  the 
environmental  problems  which  we  con- 
front as  a  society. 

Subsection  (o  (2)  would  authorize  the 
council  to  employ  the  necessary  staff  to 
assist  It  in  carrying  out  its  duties  The 
importance  of  attracting  and  holding  an 
extremely  high  caliber  staff  is  of  great 
importance.  This  subsection  would  give 
the  Council  broad  authority  to  obtain 
the  services  of  experts  and  consultants 
including  advisory  committees  and  task 
forces  on  specific  environmental  prob- 
lems. 

Subsection    icOi    would  specify  the 
duties    and    functions   of    the    Council 
ihese  include — 

First,  assisting  the  President  in  the 
preparation  of  the  annual  report  ■ 

Second,  gathering  information  on  the 
short-  and  long-term  problems  that 
merit  Council  attention,  together  with  a 
constant  analysis  of  these  problems  as 
they  may  affect  the  policies  stated  in  sub- 
section (a  I ,  and  a  constant  inflow  of  in- 
formation to  the  President  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  these  problems; 

Thijd,  maintaining  a  constant  review 
Of  Federal  programs  and  activities  as 
they  may  affect  the  policies  declared  in 
subsection  -a),  and  keeping  the  Presi- 
dent mformed  on  the  degree  to  which 
tnose  programs  and  activities  may  be 
consistent  with  those  policies- 

Fourth,  requiring  the  Council  to  re- 
view and  to  recommend  policies  to  the 
President,  on  the  basis  of  its  activities 
whereby  the  quality  of  our  environment 
may  be  enhanced,  consistent  with  our  so- 
cial, economic,  and  other  requirements; 

Fifth,  authorizing  the  Council  to  make 
studies  and  recommendations  relating  to 
environmental  considerations,  as  the 
President  may  direct. 

Subsection  (C)(4)  would  direct  the 
Council  to  make  an  annual  report  on  its 
activities  to  the  President 

Subsection    (c)>5.    would  require  the 
CouncU  to  maintain  open  lines  of  com- 
mumcation  with  all  aflfected  segments  of 
society,  and   would  instruct  it   to  avoid 
duplication    of    work    that    has    already 
been  done  by  others,  wherever  that  can 
be  done.  This  will  be  of  particular  sig- 
nificance as  the  Council  acts  to  set  up  the 
data  bank  referred  to  in  i3)*B)  of  this 
subsection;  certainly  most  of  the  infor- 
mation flowing  Into  that  bank  will  have 
to  be  (ierived  from  sources  outside  the 
Council,  and  it  will  become  vital  that  the 
Council  assure  itself  that  this  informa- 
tion continue  to  be  available  to  it 
'  Section  2  of  the  bill  would  amend  title 
0  of  the  United  States  Code  to  add  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  to  level  II  of  the 
Executive    pay  schedule,    and    the    bal- 
ance of  the  Council  members  to  level  IV 
L^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  compensation  re- 
ceived by  the  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  who 
devote  their  full   time  to  carrying  out 
their  duties  likewise  it  would  be  expected 
that  the  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
council  on  Environmental  Quality  will 
wn^?%^*'.K'  ^""^ime  in  carrying  out  the 
woik  of  this  high-level  Council 

Mr  Chairman,  our  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  was  im- 
pressed by  the  wide  range  of  witnesses 
testifying  at  the  hearings  in  support  of 
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the  legislation,    in   the  main,   all   wit- 

?n  factTfJ"  'T'  ''  ^^«  legislatTon. 
in  fact  it  IS  worthy  to  note  that  out  of 
approximately  lOO  witnesses  heard  at  the 
hearings  there  developed  no  substantive 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  pubhc  to 
he  legislation,  and  that  the  sligh  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  witnesses  for  the 
departments  stemmed  from  a  feeling  that 
the  Council  might  in  some  wav  conflict 
with  the  interdepartmental  CouScU  on 
^^"^"'"^"^fJ  Quality  established  Cy 
^9nttZ  '"■'^"  °x^  ^^'  President  on  May 
th  ?  u\^  -^^^'■-  "  s^iould  also  be  noted 
that  while  the  departments  did  not  re^ 

nSui'ef  di'/fh*'"""'  ''  ^^^  legislation, 
neither  did  they  recommend  against  it 

Sw  !^T  r''^'  agencils  "stke 
nighly  of  the  potential  of  the  CouncM 

contemplated  by  the  legislat  on  as  cTm 

aken  bv'thiV^^"'^^^""^*  ^^^P^  -' '^ady 
taken  b>  the  President.  The  only  oppos'- 
tion  to  the  legislation  came  from  tff  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technologv  which 
was  based  on  the  premise  that  the  Coun 

Ico^fn^T/  ^''^^"''^■^  ordS  wSd 
dccompiish    the    same    puroosp    ac    tho 

Council  to  be  established  b?  the  Tegisia! 

of  ^hp'^i^'"^^"'  ''"'■  ^"^^'■e  membership 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheres 
Committee  applauds  the  President  on 
creating  a  Cabinet-level  CouncTon  En" 
vironmental  Quality.  However,  ie  do  not 
brieve  the  Cabinet-level  Council  can  3e 
vote  a  major  proportion  of  their  atten 
nT  i°^l^"  problems  in  the  depthle- 
mtudlT'^'  '"'^'^"'^-^  ^''  °^  severrinag- 
S?  wi  h'fi^^"  '^'°''  ^-h'ch  can  be 
dealt  with  by  this  interdepartmental  or 

fne'ltl^^r'^rV''  ^''^  ''^^  ---S.  on 
tne  other  hand,  we  do  realize  that  fho 

mterdepartmental  Councif  can  filTa  Clear 
and  observed  need  of  coordinating  and 
resolving  internal  policy  disputes  befween 
ernmlnS.  '''''""''"  "^^""^^  of'the  GoV" 
■The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  create 
by  legislative  action,  standing  outside  the 
programs  that  can  be  done  and  iSdone 
en  whil^K'""^'  executive  action,  a  coun! 
exn^V?  c.  ""^^  ''T''^^  ^  consistent  and 
expert    source    of    review    of    national 

t^endf'jrr""^^"^^^    problems    and 
trends,  both  long  term  and  short  term 

oTenS,encie?'    ^'^^^""^■^-    "^^-"- 
The  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 

^e  „?"«.'^?P^'  '^^"^  '"  "^^d  Of  this 
t>pe  Of  assistance.  No  organization    in 

^''h!^'^"^  °''  «i"templated.  except  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill,  shows  any  sign  of 
meeting  that  need.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  strongly  recommend  the  creation 
ofHJ?   I2'54r''""^'    '^'■^"^^   enactment 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

th^J-  ?,I^GELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  in  the  report  that 
It  is  estunated  that  spending  for  this 
councn  vvill  be  m  the  neighborhood  of 
$1  million  a  vear. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  was  the  estimate 
of  the  committee  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
program.  That  is  correct 

,v.^l;?^^^-  ^'^  ^^^  ^  the  language  in 
the  biU  that  deals  with  financing 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  an  amendment  setting  out  such  a 
limitation  is  under  contemplation.  The 
committee  has  been  informed  of  it.  I  am 
informed  that  such  an  amendment  will 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado  (Mr.  ASPINALL.* 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  will  it  provide? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  It  will  provide  a  total 
annual  limitation  of  $300,000  for  the 
first  year,  $500,000  for  the  second  year 
and  $1  million  each  year  thereafter.  I 
would  say  to  my  good  friends  on  the  sub- 
committee that  we  have  discussed  this 
matter  and  we  intend  to  interpose  no  ob- 
jection to  the  offer  of  that  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  3  of  the  bill,  be- 
ginning with  line  15  and  running 
through  to  line  22  there  is  a  provision 
for  the  employment  and  compensation  of 
experts  and  consultants.  I  note  that  line 
20  provides  that  it  be  "in  accordance 
with  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  Stat«s 
Code — but  without  regard  to  the  last 
sentence  thereof."  What  is  the  meaning 
of  that  exception  with  respect  to  pay  or 
employment? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That.  I  am  informed,  is 
standard  language  in  this  type  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  point  out  that  lan- 
guage comes  exactly,  word  for  word, 
from  the  language  in  the  Pull  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946,  from  which  the  lan- 
guage of  H.R.  12549  was  taken  and 
which,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows,  is 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  The 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
which  is  set  up  in  the  bill  before  us.  con- 
tains the  precise  language  that  comes 
directly  from  that.  It  is  to  enable  the  hir- 
ing of  certain  kinds  of  experts  for  guid- 
ance and  counseling. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  permits  unlimited  hir- 
ing. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  It  would  not,  if  the 
House  adopts  the  amendment  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  were  discussing.  As  I  point- 
ed out.  there  will  be  a  limitation  in  total 
hiring  by  the  agency  in  the  amount  of  $1 
million,  beginning  with  the  third  year 
of  the  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  they  could 
hire  so-called  experts,  consulting  firms 
and  contract  employees  at  will,  I  sup- 
pose? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  This  does,  let  me  say  to 
my  good  friend,  enable  the  Council  to 
hire  consultants  to  achieve  that  kind  of 
assistance.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  that  to  do  so  would  be  much 
more  desirable  than  to  go  out  and  es- 
tablish a  great  big  in-house  operation. 
We  think  the  functioning  of  the  Council 
would  be  much  more  efficient  if  it  is  able 
to  employ  outside  skills  through  the  ad- 
vice of  consultants  instead  of  taking  peo- 
ple regularly  on  the  payroll. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  of  these  en- 
vrironmental  councils  or  offices  do  we 
have  now  in  circulation  in  the  Govern- 
ment? Does  the  gentleman  have  any 
idea? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Yes.  there  is  one  Coun- 
cil which  was  set  up  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  Executive  order.  There  are 
distinctions,  I  would  point  out  to  my 
friend.  I  would  refer  liim  to  the  bottom 


of  page  4  and  the  top  of  page  5  of  the  re- 
port to  see  the  distinction  which  exists 
between  the  Executive  order  Council  and 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  now  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  happened  to  be  driving 
in  Virginia  only  last  Sunday  and  I  came 
across  an  environmental  setup  out  there 
occupying  perhaps  300  acres  of  land  with 
new  buildings  on  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  We  are  not  setting  up 
under  this  legislation  such  an  institution. 
It  is  my  intention  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  brings  this  legisla- 
tion to  you  to  see  that  the  agency  func- 
tions efficiently  and  uses  its  services  in 
the  best  manner  possible. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  about  this  environ- 
mental setup  out  in  Virginia? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  it.  It  is  a  private  insti- 
tution and  I  am  not  able  to  tell  m>-  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  what 
it  is  and  what  it  does. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  call  it  the  Environ- 
mental Sciences — that  is  at  least  part 
of  the  title  that  appears  on  the  gate. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  wish  I  could  tell  my 
friend  what  it  is.  but  it  is  a  private  insti- 
tution, and  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  point  is,  some- 
body ought  to  tell  us  how  many  environ- 
mental setups  there  are  in  existence  in 
the  Government  now  and  the  cost  of 
them. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  In  Government  there 
is  one  agency  set  up  by  the  Presidential 
order,  but  it  has  functions  which  are 
very  different  from  those  in  the  bill. 

I  wish  I  could  yield  further  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  but 
I  have  other  demands  on  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  requires  an  an- 
nual report  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress on  a  number  of  issues  of  environ- 
mental significance.  Our  committee  will 
of  course  arrange  for  public  hearings  on 
that  report  and  on  any  recommendations 
that  the  President  or  the  Council  may 
care  to  make,  and  will  take  ever>'  step 
possible  to  insure  that  the  report  re- 
ceives the  widest  ix)ssible  comment  in  the 
legislative  and  public  communities. 

We  also  recognize  that  practically 
every  standing  committee  of  this  House 
has  some  concern  with  aspects  of  the 
environmental  problems  which  we  con- 
front. We  would  expect,  therefore,  to  do 
everything  possible  to  see  that  each  com- 
mittee is  kept  fully  informed  on  our 
plans  for  these  hearings  and  that  repre- 
sentatives of  those  committees  will  be 
given  ever>'  opportunity  to  bring  out 
points  of  concern  in  the  report  that  may 
be  relevant  to  their  Interests.  Our  inten- 
tion will  be  not  to  inhibit  public  discus- 
sion on  these  issues,  but  rather  to  enrich 
it.  and  this  we  cannot  do  adequately 
without  the  cooperation  and  assistance 
of  each  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Pelly)  . 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  >ield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 


chairman  of  the  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  Subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  <Mr.  Dingill',  who 
has  worked  very  hard  to  bring  this  im- 
portant legislation  to  the  floor.  H.R. 
12549,  the  clean  bill  to  establish  a  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality,  weis  unan- 
imously reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  has 
the  bipartisan  support  of  the  members 
of  that  committee. 

I  have  been  asked.  "Do  we  need  an- 
other Presidential  Commission  or  Coim- 
cil?  Have  we  not  enough  experts  in  and 
out  of  Government  concerned  with  the 
quahty  of  our  enviro.-^ment?"  The  an- 
swer to  the  second  question  explains  the 
need.  There  are  many  experts  within 
Government,  industry  and  academic  in- 
stitutions concerned  v^ith  various  aspects 
of  improving  our  daily  life.  We  have  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  transportation  cop- 
ing with  the  problem  of  moving  people 
from  one  city  to  another  in  the  least 
possible  time  with  the  greatest  degree  of 
safety.  We  have  constructed  a  vast  sys- 
tem of  interstate  highways  to  accom- 
plish this.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  we  have 
created  serious  problems  of  soil  erosion, 
stream  pollution  and  urban  displace- 
ment. We  have  other  experts  concerned 
with  assuring  an  adequate  food  supply 
for  our  ever-growing  population.  In  con- 
junction with  private  industry,  they 
have  developed  powerful  chemicals  to 
control  pests  and  diseases  that  would 
otherwise  destroy  a  substantial  ix)rtion 
of  the  harvest,  but  these  chemicals  pol- 
lute our  streams  and  lakes,  and  their/- 
residue  is  building  up  in  our  bodies.  We 
have  other  experts  who  build  dams  to 
control  floods  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
stroy irreplaceable  stretches  of  wilder- 
ness. 

Progress  in  transportation,  agriculture, 
the  prevention  of  natural  disasters,  and 
developments  in  many  other  areas  where 
we  have  applied  modern  technolog>-  are 
essential  in  a  country  of  over  200  million 
people.  The  experts  have,  by  and  large, 
done  their  job  well,  but  we  must  remem- 
ber that  their  job  is  building  highways, 
increasing  our  food  production,  prevent- 
ing floods,  and  so  on.  Their  primary 
concern  is  not  the  quality  of  our  envi- 
ronment considered  as  a  totality.  That 
is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  concerned  about  the 
impact  of  such  programs  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  life  as  a  whole.  There  is  a  growing 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  principal 
executive  departments  that  they  must 
look  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  their 
particular  responsibility.  We  must  rec- 
ognize, however,  that  there  is  a  natural 
inclination  to  foster  and  promote  pro- 
grams. Rarely  will  we  find  a  department 
head  urging  the  cui-tailment  of  a  pro- 
gram because  of  its  long-range  adverse 
impact  upon  the  environment  as  a  whole. 
Thus,  within  the  Federal  Government  w-e 
have  many  groups  working  to  improve 
our  lives,  frequently  at  cross  purposes 

The  President  on  May  29,  1969,  issued 
an  Executive  order  establishing  an  En- 
vironmental Quality  Council  composed  of 
the  Vice  President  and  six  Cabinet  Sec- 
retaries. The  Science  Advisor  to  the 
President  was  appointed  Executive  Sec- 
retary' of  the  Council  and  assists  the 
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President  in  directing  its  affairs.  The  Of- 
fice of  the  President's  Science  Adviser 
will  furnish  administrative  and  staff 
support  for  the  Council.  This  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  development  within 
our  Federal  Government  in  that  it  pro- 
vides the  machinery  whereby  the  heads 
of  principal  departments  will  be  able  to 
interchange  ideas  concerning  the  impact 
of  their  programs  and  the  goals  of  their 
agencies. 

Again,  however,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  primary  function  of  our  Cabi- 
net Secretaries  is  to  administer  and  pro- 
mote the  efforts  of  their  respective  de- 
partments. I  would  not  expect  a  Cabinet 
officer  who  is  vigorously  pursuing  the 
mandate  of  his  department  to  lay  aside 
a  program  to  which  his  department  is 
committed  simply  because  another  de- 
partment head  raised  doubts  about  its 
long-range  impact  upon  the  environment 
so  long  as  there  are  short-run  benefits  to 
be  gained.  I  believe,  therefore,  that 
while  the  President's  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  will  be  a  useful  tool 
for  the. interchange  of  information  and 
fot  some^eoiree  of  coordination,  we  can- 
not expect  that  the  parochial  views  of 
the  respective  departments  will  be  en- 
tirely divorced  from  its  deliberations 
and  decisions. 

Beyond  the  Federal  Govermnent,  there 
is  the  vast  area  of  State  and  local  activ- 
ity, which  has  an  equal  if  not  greater 
impact  upon  our  environment.  The 
fields  of  waste  disposal,  industrial  pol- 
lution control,  intelligent  land  use,  and 
so  forth,  are  primarily  in  the  hands  of 
oui-  State  and  local  governments.  While 
the  Federal  Government  through  a  va- 
riety of  programs  gives  assistance,  the 
ultimate  responsibility  rests  at  the  State 
and  local  level,  and  the  goal  of  an  im- 
proved environment  rests  ultimately  on 
the  success  acliieved  by  our  States  and 
municipalities. 

The  third  major  area  concerned  with 
our  envirormient  is  private  industry  en- 
compassing large  corporations,  which  are 
too  frequently  large  polluters  of  our  en- 
vironment as  well,  all  the  way  down  to 
the  smallest  business  entity  that  pro- 
duces some  form  of  refuse.  The  prob- 
lems of  industrial  pollution  are  infinitely 
complex.  Virtually  every  industrial  proc- 
ess requires  a  different  form  of  poUu- 
tion  control  depending  upon  the  raw 
materials  employed  and  the  end  product 
of  the  process.  In  this  regard,  our  com- 
mittee received  testimony  from  an  offi- 
cial of  one  of  our  largest  industrial  cor- 
porations who  outlined  the  tremendous 
complexity  of  pollution  control  and  the 
great  financial  investment  required, 
both  to  build  pollution  control  into  new 
plants  as  well  as  add  it  to  existing,  often 
old,  economically  marginal  plants. 

The  problem  that  we  face  in  the  field 
of  environmental  quality  is  greatly  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  no  one  of  these 
groups  alone  can  bring  about  any 
change  for  the  better.  Whatever  is  done 
will  require  the  highest  degree  of  co- 
ordination of  programs  and  interchange 
of  knowledge.  The  continued  appropria- 
tion of  money  by  Congress  for  pollution 
abatement  programs  administered  by  a 
variety  of  Federal  agencies,  often  em- 
ploying conflicting  standards,  will  not  of 
itself  produce  much  return. 


What  is  needed  today  is  an  organiza- 
tion devoted  exclusively  to  the  problem 
of  reconciling  the  needs  of  a  large  in- 
dustrial society  with  the  desire  for  qual- 
ity in  our  environment.  By  quality,  I 
mean,  among  other  things,  air  that'  is 
just  air,  not  air  diluted  with  lead  and 
other  industrial  wastes — water  that  is 
just  water,  not  fortified  with  DDT— 
wildlife  flourishing  in  its  natural  habitat 
rather  than  recorded,  in  a  book  of  ex- 
tinct species — and  cities  where  people 
can  satisfy  their  desire  for  economic 
prosperity  without  paying  a  heavy  price 
in  terms  of  physical  and  spiritual 
deterioration. 

The  President's  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  cannot  accomplish  the 
task  of  coordinating  the  activities  and 
often  conflicting  interests  of  our  Federal 
agencies.  State  and  local  governments, 
and  private  industry.  The  responsibilities 
of  our  Cabinet  officers  are  already  too 
varied— the  demands  on  their  time  too 
great. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  Cabinet 
Secretaries  do  have  the  time  to  get  to- 
gether and  engage  in  a  meaningful  ex- 
change of  information  and  ideas,  who 
will  provide  the  groimdwork  for  their 
deliberations?  According  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Executive  order,  the  Science  Ad- 
viser and  his  staff  will  furnish  the  needed 
expert  assistance  on  environmental  mat- 
ters. However,  in  testimony  before  our 
committee,  Dr.  Lee  DuBridge,  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Adviser,  stated  that  the 
President  has  requested  an  appropriation 
for  only  six  additional  staff  members  to 
support  the  Environmental  Quality 
Council,  and  there  is  no  assurance  that 
even  these  six  would  devote  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  Council. 

The  budget  item  covering  these  posi- 
tions was  included  in  the  request  for  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  However,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  refused  to  act 
upon  tlais  request,  and  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  did  not  include  these  f  imds 
I  understand  that  the  other  body  agreed 
with  our  action  yesterday.  The  report  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  expressed 
the  committee's  concern  for  the  environ- 
mental problems  facing  the  Nation,  but 
stated  that  the  patchwork  approach  such 
as  envisioned  by  the  Executive  order 
would  be  little  better  than  nothing.  The 
report  further  stated  that  the  committee 
would  be  receptive  and  sympathetic  to 
the  funding  requirements  necessary  to 
achieve  the  objectives  stated  in  the  vari- 
ous bills  now  pending  in  the  Congress  for 
the  creation  of  a  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  essential  element  of 
this  legislation  is  the  creation  of  an  ex- 
pert body  whose  members  will  devote 
their  full  time  and  attention  to  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  analyzing  and  interpreting 
environmental  information,  and  who  will 
be  in  a  position  to  formulate  and  recom- 
mend to  the  President  national  policies  to 
promote  the  betterment  of  our  environ- 
ment. Of  equal  importance  is  the  require- 
ment that  the  Council  annually  report  to 
the  President  and  the  President,  in  turn, 
report  to  the  Congress  regarding  the 
status  of  our  environment.  Only  in  this 
way  can  we  gather  the  facts  upon  which 
to  make  intelligent  decisions. 
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The  Council  will  complement  rather 
than  conflict  with  the  interagency  coim- 
cil  established  by  the  President's  Execu- 
tive order.  Hopefully,  it  will  have  a  staff 
well  versed  in  all  aspects  of  our  environ- 
mental problems.  In  my  opinion,  this 
staff  will  augment  and  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  office  of  the  Science  Adviser 

I  have  not  attempted  to  discuss  in  any 
detail  the  great  number  of  environmental 
problems  facing  the  Nation  today.  These 
problems  have  been  discussed  at  great 
length  by  many  distinguished  Members. 
E\'en  a  casual  examination  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  will  illustrate  the  at- 
tention which  our  colleagues  have  given 
these  problems.  I  have  stressed  the  or- 
ganizational aspects  of  our  fight  for  en- 
vironmental quality  rather  than  simply 
catalog  the  many  crises  we  are  fac- 
ing. The  technological  know-how  exists 
today  to  produce  clean  air  and  water  and 
to  generally  upgrade  the  quality  of  our 
environment.  A  recent  report  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  entitled 
"Cleaning  our  Environment — the  Chemi- 
cal Basis  for  Action,"  stressed  the  fact 
that  this  country-  can  take  enormous 
strides  now  toward  a  cleaner  environ- 
ment if  it  is  willing  to  devote  sufficient 
energy  and  financial  support  to  the  task. 
We  have  identified  many  of  the  prob- 
lems, we  have  the  teclmical  know-how  to 
solve  them.  This  legislation  will  establish 
a^nuch-needed  focal  point  to  set  priori- 
ties and  channel  the  efforts  of  Govern- 
ment and  industry  in  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram. I  therefore  strongly  urge  its 
passage. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Man-'land  (Mr.  Garmatz) 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  am 
naturally  concerned  about  all  phases  of 
the  environment  which  affect  flsh,  wild- 
life and  our  natural  resoiu-ces.  The  ugly 
and  devastating  disease  of  pollution  has 
contaminated  every  aspect  of  our  en- 
vironment— air,  land,  and  water. 

The  massive  pollution  that  now  stalks 
our  Nation  is  a  very  real  and  dangerous 
threat.  It  constitutes  a  problem  so  vast 
and  so  inter-related,  one  segment  of  the 
environment  cannot  be  separated  from 
another.  Since  man's  manifold  activi- 
ties are  affecting  all  components  of  the 
natural  environment,  the  only  logical  ap- 
proach is  a  broad-ranging,  coordinated 
Federal  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  12549  is  designed 
to  initiate  such  a  program.  This  legisla- 
tion proposes  to  create  a  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality.  This  Coimcil,  which 
would  be  composed  of  outstanding  and 
qualified  leaders  of  the  scientific,  indus- 
trial and  business  community,  would 
oversee  and  review  all  national  policies 
relating  to  our  environment;  it  would  re- 
port directly  to  the  President  and  recom- 
mend national  programs  to  foster  and 
promote  the  improvement  of  the  Nation's 
total  environmental  quality. 

One  of  the  vital  functions  of  this  coun- 
cil would  be  to  consult  with  State  and 
local  governments  and  other  Interested 
groups  and  individuals,  and  to  utilize  the 
services,    facilities   and    information    of 


these  agencies  and  organizations.  I  con- 
sider this  to  be  an  extremely  important 
and  significant  function,  since,  for  the 
first  time,  it  would  establish  an  effective 
liaison  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  individual  States,  thereby  creating  a 
long-needed  central  clearinghouse  of  in- 
formation. 

Establishing  such  a  council  will  not  im- 
mediately solve  all  our  massive  pollution 
problems.  It  will,  however,  constitute  the 
most  significant  step  yet  taken  because  it 
will  represent  the  very  first  concerted 
congressional  attack  upon  all  forms  of 
abuse  upon  our  natural  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  passage  of  this 
legislation,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  enacted 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  MAItLIARDi  . 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
shall  not  take  very  much  time.  I  simply 
want  to  say  that  as  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  on  the  committee  I  support 
this  bill. 

In  recent  years,  scientists — and  in  turn 
the  public — have  become  increasingly 
aware  that  technological  progress  is  a 
mixed  blessing.  This  can  perhaps  be  com- 
pared to  the  injection  of  a  newly-de- 
veloped drug  into  the  human  body.  All 
too  often  while  curing  the  disease,  the 
drug  will  produce  undesirable  side  ef- 
fects. In  some  instances,  these  effects 
may  prove  fatal.  Short  of  that,  the  drug 
must  be  administered  with  caution  and 
the  body's  reactions  carefully  monitored. 
Fortunately,  the  average  human  body 
can  tolerate  a  high  degree  of  foreign 
substances  intended  to  ward  off  or  cure 
certain  ills.  Within  a  certain  range,  the 
body  simply  throws  off  anything  in  ex- 
cess of  its  needs. 

Our  planet,  earth,  has  demonstrated 
a  similar  ability  to  absorb  the  side  effects 
of  increased  population  and  industrial 
development. 

We  did  not  begin  polluting  our  en- 
vironment in  earnest  until  the  19th  cen- 
tur>-.  Birmingham  and  other  English  ci- 
ties where  iron  and  coal  were  brought 
together  to  form  the  basis  of  an  indus- 
trial society  first  witnessed  the  intoler- 
ance of  our  atmosphere.  The  grime  was 
an  unmistakable  sign  that  man  was  in- 
jecting far  more  than  nature  could  ab- 
sorb. 

But  this  was  a  purely  local  condition — 
a  veiy  small  raw  spot.  Annoying  in  the 
immediate  area  but  hai'dly  of  much  con- 
cern to  the  world  as  a  whole.  Generally, 
our  ancestors  stood  in  awe  and  marveled 
at  the  .scientific  and  technical  progress 
of  the  1800's.  The  water  became  a  bit 
murky  and  a  smell  began  to  iJervade  the 
air.  but  few  noticed. 

Some  years  after  England  first  tasted — 
and  smelled — the  benefits  of  industrial 
progress  the  United  States  began  the 
rapid  development  of  a  great  industrial 
society.  Our  realization  of  its  impleasant 
side  effects  has  been  slow  in  coming,  how- 
ever. 

In  1695.  a  man  named  Thomas  Bev- 
erly wrote  a  book  in  London  in  which  he 
described  the  end  of  the  world  in  1697. 
He  wrote  a  second  book  in  1698  claiming 
that  the  world  had  indeed  ended  but  no- 
bodj'  had  noticed. 


Probably  nobody  will  notice  the  day 
the  earth  begins  to  produce  less  oxygen 
than  is  consumed.  Nor  will  anyone  be 
aware  of  the  precise  moment  when  the 
accumulation  of  pesticides  produces  ir- 
reversible physical  changes  in  all  ani- 
mal life  including  man. 

The  side  effects  of  progress  are  diffi- 
cult to  monitor.  We  know  so  little  about 
the  fundamental  processes  of  nature  and 
even  less  about  the  impact  of  our  inter- 
ference with  these  processes. 

To  most  laymen  like  myself  these  prob- 
lems seem  remote  indeed.  While  there  is 
some  evidence,  for  example,  that  we  are 
using  up  the  world's  oxj'gen  supply,  it  is 
difficult  to  relate  these  questions  to  here 
and  now.  Yet  someone  must.  We  do  not 
have  the  right  to  exploit  the  world's  re- 
sources or  apply  our  scientific  knowledge 
without  some  regard  for  those  who  will 
inherit  this  world  and  this  Nation. 

Fortunately,  this  globe  iias  a  high  de- 
gi-ee  of  natural  resistance  to  man's  in- 
jections of  progress.  We  have  not  yet  ex- 
ceeded its  level  of  tolerance.  We  must, 
however,  begin  to  monitor  it  and  modify 
our  activities  when  danger  signals  ap- 
pear. This  cannot  be  done  haphazardly. 
It  will  require  expert  advice  m  all  scien- 
tific and  technical  disciplines  and  coor- 
dinated action  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  economic  activity. 

I  believe  the  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality  as  envisioned  by  this  legis- 
lation can  fulfill  this  vital  role  and  I 
support  its  enactment. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman       from       Wisconsin       iMr. 

SCHADEBERCt  . 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill,  H.R.  12549. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  participated  in  many 
hearings  at  which  experts  in  their  re- 
spective fields  of  knowledge  warned 
against  action  in  making  progress 
without  regard  to  its  ultimate  effect  on 
the  quality  of  our  environment  and 
which  causes  irreparable  damage  to  our 
streams  and  lakes  and  atmosphere.  The 
fact  is  that  the  various  segments  of  so- 
ciety working  each  in  its  own  field  has 
resulted  in  a  situation  in  which  the  right 
hand  of  government  does  not  know  what 
the  left  hand  is  doing.  It  is  certainly  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  citizens  of 
our  country  either  as  citizens  desiring 
improved  environment  in  which  to  live 
and  as  taxpayers  to  spend  millions  to 
build  dams  to  provide  flood  control  or 
recreational  areas  when  such  a  project 
might  add  to  the  pollution  of  the 
streams  and  lakes  through  tampering 
with  the  natural  flow  of  the  stream  that 
cleanses  it.  It  is  imperative  that  our  ef- 
forts to  make  progress  and  to  improve 
our  environment  be  coordinated.  This 
legislation  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  man  has  been  able  to 
progress  to  his  present  state  of  develop- 
ment by  controlling  iTis  enuronment  in- 
stead of  having  to  adjust  to  its  changing 
conditions.  He  has  harnessed  streams 
and  rivers  to  provide  power  and  trans- 
portation. He  has  dug  deep  into  the 
earth  to  mine  the  minerals  that  provide 
energy,  heat,  and  light.  He  has  built  him- 
self protection  from  the  natural  elements 


by  using  nature's  natural  products.  But 
in  so  doing,  he  has  ui>set  the  natural  bal- 
ance of  the  earth  that  has  provided  him 
with  his  wealth.  If  man  is  to  survive,  he 
must  learn  to  work  with,  instead  of 
against,  this  natural  balance.  Man  is  rap- 
idly nmning  headlong  into  disaster  as  a 
society  as  he  desecrates  the  water,  air, 
and  land.  Action  Is  needed  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  general  quality  of 
the  environment  relates  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  must,  therefore,  be  a  main  priority 
of  Congress.  As  we  consider  more  and 
more  legislation  to  combat  the  problems 
of  environmental  imbalance,  Congre.ss 
needs  to  have  at  hand  an  understanding 
of  how  to  create  and  maintam  conditions 
under  which  man  and  nature  can  exist 
in  productive  harmony,  thereby  fulfill- 
ing the  social,  economic,  and  other  re- 
quirements of  present  and  future  gen- 
erations. The  Council  proposed  by  the 
legislation  now  tmder  consideration  is 
necessar>'  in  order  to  provide  this  under- 
standing. If  such  a  council  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  invention  of  the  automobile, 
perhaps  we  would  have  been  able  to  real- 
ize the  threat  that  wotUd  be  presented  to 
our  atmosphere  by  the  internal  combus- 
tion of  hydrocarlJons  before  it  was  too 
late. 

The  great  advantage  in  the  council 
approach  is  that  the  findings  will  be 
shared  by  all  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  enabling  them  to  develop 
meaningful  environmental  policies  at  the 
lower  decisionmaking  levels,  and  by  the 
local  and  State  governments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  work  with  my  dis- 
trict to  preserve  beautiful  southern  Wis- 
consin. I  find  the  greatest  problem  is  that 
there  are  many  studies  on  particular 
problems,  but  there  is  no  information 
available  on  the  interrelatedness  of  all 
the  proposed  solutions.  I  support  this  leg- 
islation with  the  hopes  that  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  can  meet  the 
needs  of  the  American  people.  By  pro- 
viding a  consistent  review  of  national 
policies  and  enviromnental  problems  so 
that  the  present  threat  to  our  future  can 
be  approached  in  a  comprehensive 
fashion. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minnesota 
•  Mr.  MacGregori  . 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  favor  the  adoption  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  bill  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality.  We  badly  need  to  create 
a  Council  with  a  broad  and  independent 
overview  of  current  and  long-term  trends 
in  the  quality  of  our  national  environ- 
ment, to  advise  the  President,  and 
through  him  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  on  steps  which  may 
and  should  be  taken  to  improve  the 
quality  of  that  environment. 

I  note  from  the  hearings  that  the 
slight  resistance  on  the  part  of  witnesses 
for  the  executive  departments  stemmed 
from  a  feehng  that  the  Council  might  in 
some  way  conflict  with  the  interdepart- 
mental Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity established  by  Executive  order  of  the 
President  on  May  29  of  this  year.  But 
witnesses  from  several  agencies  spoke 
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highly  of  the  potential  of  the  CouncU 
contemplated  by  the  legislation  as  com- 
plementary to  the  excellent  steps  already 
taken  by  the  President  to  achieve  con- 
sistent and  coherent  environmental  pol- 
icy    within     the     executive     agencies 
through  the  interdepartmental  Council 
The   Departments   of   Transportation 
and  the  Interior  were  of  the  opinion  that 
should  the  Congress  feel  that  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  environmental  ad- 
visory body  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  along  the  lines  contem- 
plated by  this  legislation  was  desirable 
to  assist  the  efforts  of  the  Presidents 
Council,  they  would  not  object  to  such 
action.  The  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  stated  that  if  the 
legislation  were  enacted  into  law  it  stood 
ready  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  in  car- 
rying out  its  praiseworthy  purposes. 

The   testimony  at   the   hearing   also 
stressed  the  importance  of  the  interna- 
tional aspects  of  the  environmental  prob- 
lem. It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  many 
and  perhaps  most  forms  of  environmen- 
tal pollution  cross  international  bound- 
aries as- easily  as  they  cross  State  lines 
ContaoMnation  of  the  oceans,  with  in- 
sufficient attention  paid  to  its  long-term 
consequences,    appears    to    be    a    major 
problem  to  which  far  too  little  attention 
has  been  spent  in  the  past.  The  inter- 
national aspects  are  clearly  a  major  part 
of  the  questions  which  the  Council  would 
have  to  confront,  and  I  feel  confident 
that  these  would  receive  early  attention 
by  the  Council. 

Several  members  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity have  stressed  the  need  for  the 
development  of  an  adequate  information 
collection  and  retrieval  system.  There  is 
today  a  5-  to  10 -year  gap  between  the 
development  of  basic  research  informa- 
tion and  Its  technological  implementa- 
tion. Much  of  this  basic  research  has 
significant  implications  for  both  im- 
provement and  degradation  of  man's  en- 
vironment, and  activities  in  this  area 
should  more  than  repay  the  initial  in- 
vestment, to  the  extent  that  the  Council 
could  assist  in  making  this  information 
more  accessible  to  the  public  and  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

State  and  local  governments  have  a 
large  stake  in  the  common  problem-  it 
is  also  true  that  by  no  means  all  of  the 
environmental  problems  which  we  see 
are  caused,  even  indirectly,  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  alone.  Witnesses  at  the 
heanngs  stressed  the  need  for  a  continu- 
ing interchange  between  the  Council  and 
other  agencies,  including  private  citizens- 
groups,  as  a  significant  part  of  the  en- 
vironmental problems.  There  should  be 
clear  and  open  lines  of  communication 

PnSf  *'k  ^  ^J'"^*'"  ^'^  t^«  Public.  The 
Council  should  also  consider  the  impact 

?i,!,  f^^yi5'^  "P**"  ^e  educational  sys- 
tem together  with  ways  and  means  of 
con  inumg   the   growing   trend   toward 

^UH^v,^'^'^^'^"^^"'  °"  ^"d  concern 
with  the  important  environmental  issues 
that  we  confront. 

'Mr.  REID  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pelly)  was  granted  permis- 
sion to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  1 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman 
1  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  12549.  to 
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provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality. 

This  legislation  is,   if  anything,  long 
overdue,  but  greatly  needed  nonetheless 
The  dangers  of  polluting  ourselves  off  the 
planet  within  a  decade  are  not  exagger- 
ated, and  unless  we  act  without  further 
delay  to  combat  air  and  water  pollution 
we    will    find   ourselves   smothered    and 
choked  by  our  own  lack  of  action  and 
existing,  inadvertent  weather  modifica- 
tion.   I    applaud    this    urgently    needed 
legislation,    but    the    existence    of    this 
Council  must  in  no  way  be  an  excuse  for 
lack  of  action  by  the  interdepartmental 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  estab- 
lished by  Executive  order  of  the  Pres- 
ident on  May  29  of  this  year.  I  would 
hope  in  addition  to  annual  reports  that 
interim  reports  from  both  councils  would 
be  forthcoming  in  the  near  future  as 
we  can  tolerate  no  further  delay  in  na- 
tional action. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr 

ROGIRS  I  . 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill,  HR 
12549.  to  amend  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act  to  establish  with  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality. 

I  was  pleased  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Michigan  'Mr 
DiNGELL)  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fish  and  Wildlife  Con- 
servation in  sponsoring  this  legislation 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  House  will' 
recognize  the  import  of  this  legislation 
and  qioickly  voice  its  approval. 

Time  is  of  the  essence,  Mr.  Chairman 
in  oui-  struggle  to  restore  our  environ- 
ment. Man  simply  does  not  have  an 
eternity  to  right  the  wrongs  he  has  done 
to  the  land,  sea  and  air.  Indeed,  he  may 
only  have  a  generation.  We  must  correct 
these  wrongs  and  chart  new  directions 
which  will  guarantee  that  history  does 
not  repeat  itself  in  the  wanton  and  reck- 
less use  of  the  environment  that  God 
has  provided  for  us. 

This  legislation  would  enable  such  new 
direction  to  be  charted  by  providing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  with  annual 
environmental  quality  reports.  The  bill 
would  also  require  the  five-man  Council 
to  maintain  a  continuing  review  of  Fed- 
eral policies  and  activities  with  environ- 
mental implications.  This  is  necessary 
because  the  various  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  government  do  not 
always  act  harmoniously  in  their  con- 
cept and  utilization  of  the  land,  sea  and 
air  upon  which  we  must  rely  for  our  verv 
existence.  ^ 

Above  all,  this  legislation  would  pro- 
vide the  first  independent  source  of  re- 
view of  the  total  environmental  situa- 
tion and  this  is  most  necessarv  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  spending  more 
and  more  each  fiscal  year  to  combat  pol- 
lution and  to  restore  our  environment 
and  we  will  be  spending  more  in  the 
years  to  come  if  we  are  to  successfully 
win  the  battle.  ^ 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  ( Mr.  Karth  ) . 
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Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  begin  by  saying  that  I  endorse  the 
remarks  just  made  by  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Fish- 
enes  and  WUdlife  Conservation  and 
wholeheartedly  support  his  request  for 
passage  of  H.R.  12549, 

As  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  H.R  12549 
t  IS  needless  to  .say  that  I  support  H  r' 
125'.9.  However,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size several  points  which  I  think  justify 
the  establishment  of  an  independent 
council  on  environmental  quality. 

First.  The  President's  Cabinet  level  En- 
vironmental Quality  Council  can  carry 
out  decisions  but  has  a  built-in  conflict  of 
interest  in  arriving  at  proper  conclusions 
due  to  statutory  obligations  for  various 
operating  programs. 

Second,    Environmental   decisionmak- 
ing requires  independent,  consistent  and 
expert  advice. 
Third,  No  such  capability  exists  today 
ubli        ^''^sident.  the  Congress  or  the 

tFIT^-  "^^  °®^^  °^  Science  and 
Technology  has  a  great  number  of  im- 
portant duties  for  a  limited  staff  Fund- 
ing of  additional  environmental  staff 
services  in  this  office  is  therefore  com- 
plicated and  unlikely  to  produce  the  re- 
quired level  of  effort. 

Fifth.  While  science  and  technology 
can  bring  important  facts  to  environ- 
mental decisionmaking,  this  information 
i«  only  a  part  of  what  is  necessarv 
3^f^  .K^'  ^^  emphasis  on  science, 
Which  the  announced  role  of  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  suggests,  is  mis- 
leadmg  and  could  decrease  the  availa- 
DUity  of  non-science  inputs  to  the 
President. 

Sixth.  The  present  Citizen's  Advisoi-y 
Committee  is  a  renaming  of  a  former 
group  established  for  recreation  and 
natural  beauty.  Its  membership  is  not 
chosen— and  is  therefore  not  adequate— 
lor  the  task  of  environmental  quality 
and  productivity  studies.  Support  for  this 

11°^^.^^^  ^^^^  meager— via  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior— and  is  likely  to  be  cur- 
tailed further  because  of  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  Congress  to  sustain  such  in- 
direct funding. 

Seventh.  An  independent  advisoi-y  body 
established  by  statute  as  proposed  in  this 
bilL  would  command  the  funding  sup- 
^.  K?  V  ^  Congress,  thus  enabling  the 
establishment  of  an  adequate,  highly 
competent  staff.  ^ 

Eighth.  A  mandate  of  independent  re- 
view would  attract  persons  of  the  high- 
est character  and  expertise  to  serve  as 
Council  members.  The  goal  of  complete 
and  objective  structuring  of  the  avail- 
able facts  and  ideas  would  bring  out- 
standing scholars  to  the  staff  The  stat- 
ure of  the  Council  and  its  staff  would 
stimulate  improved  performance  of  all 
organizations  concerned  with  the  pn 
vironment. 

Thus,  Mr,  Chaiiman.  passage  of  this 

Snt  r.Tli'^  l^^  ^  complementarv 
step  to  that  taken  by  the  President  Both 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
are  well  agreed  on  a  national  policv  for 
the  environment.  The  electorate  ha^  the 
wiU  power  and  the  purse  power  to  accept 

of''m,r°n«/°''  f"  ^'"P^^ed  management 
of  our  natural  surroundings.  Let  us  now 
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construct  the  institutional  arrangements 
which  will  put  policy  into  practice 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
urging  prompt  passage  of  HR.  12549, 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York   (Mr.  Farb- 

STEIN  I  . 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
echo  the  sentiments  of  those  who  have 
spoken  heretofore  this  afternoon  in  con- 
nection with  the  dire  need  for  legisla- 
tion of  this  type.  I  am  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  pollution  of  the  air  which 
is  caused  by  the  emissions  from  automo- 
bile engines.  I  do  hope  that  sufficient 
time  and  attention  will  be  given  to  this 
question. 

This  legislation.  HR.  12549.  to  estab- 
lish a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
is  long  overdue. 

For  too  long,  we  have  stressed  techno- 
logical progress,  assuming  that  our  en- 
vironment could  take  care  of  itself.  We 
have  found  that  unfortunately  it  could 
not,  and  the  result  of  our  neglect  is  that 
our  environment  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly unlivable.  Schoolchildren  in  Los 
Angeles  cannot  exercise  outdoors  on  cer- 
tain days  because  the  smog  level  is  too 
high.  Street  corners  in  Tokyo  now  must 
come  equipped  with  pure  oxygen  so  that 
motorists  can  prevent  themselves  from 
becoming  asphyxiated. 

I  support  tills  legislation  today  for  the 
same  reasons  I  introduced  HR,  12265, 
legislation  to  accomplish  the  same  ob- 
jective, last  June.  I  believe  a  new  set  of 
priorities  is  needed  in  national  policy  em- 
phasizing the  creation,  restoration,  and 
maintenance  of  a  habitat  in  which  peo- 
ple can  live  more  healthful  lives  and  bet- 
ter enjoy  their  physical  surroundings. 

The  American  Chemical  Society  has 
recently  put  out  an  excellent  report  en- 
titled "Cleaning  Our  Environment:  the 
Chemical  Basis  for  Action.  "  This  report 
examines  our  technologicEil  capabilities 
for  doing  something  about  pollution  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  willingness 
to  act,  and  not  technological  capability, 
is  the  major  obstacle  to  action.  What  it 
points  out  is  particularly  true  of  automo- 
tive pollution.  The  report  suggests  that 
there  are  a  number  of  practical  alter- 
natives which  could  be  utilized  now  to 
lower  the  pollution  level  from  auto- 
mobiles if  only  the  auto  industry  would 
act.  The  auto  industry,  like  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  society,  will  act.  however, 
only  when  compelled. 

The  individual  acts  against  pollution, 
if  he  acts  at  all,  in  accordance  with  his 
own  self-interest.  This  is  fully  as  true  of 
the  man  in  the  street  as  it  is  of  the  legal 
person  called  the  corporation  or  of  any 
Government  agency.  Companies  may  rail 
at  the  actions  of  pollution  control  offi- 
cials, but  how  many  companies  have 
acted  to  abate  pxollution  without  some 
inducement  in  addition  to  the  simple 
desire  not  to  pollute,  be  it  improved  pub- 
lic relations,  the  possibility  of  profit,  or 
threat  of  legal  action?  Self-interest  is. 
of  course,  old  to  the  affairs  of  men,  and 
society  deals  with  it  generally,  in  the 
larger  good,  by  striking  a  balance  called 
the  law. 

Since  I  introduced  legislation  to  ban 
the  internal  combustion  engine  in  July 


I  have  come  into  contact  with  numerous 
technological  improvements  which  could 
be  employed  by  the  auto  and  oil  indus- 
tries to  lower  the  emission  levels  of  auto- 
mobiles. Among  these  are  alternatives 
to  the  internal  combustion  engine  itself. 
The  auto  industry  tells  us  that  steam 
and  electric  engines  are  not  practical,  yet 
we  find  backyard  inventors  and  smaller 
companies  with  little  capital  and  few  fa- 
cilities able  to  develop  working,  and  in 
many  cases  inexpensive,  steam  and  elec- 
tric engines.  A  recent  article  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  documents  one  such  en- 
gine, developed  for  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia : 

Return   of  Steam   Age?   New   Car  Engine 
Could  Cut  Air  Pollution 
(By   Irving  S,   Bengelsdorf.  Ph.  D.) 
You  gel  lnt<3  the  car,  insert  the  key  into 
the   Ignition,   turn    the   key.    wait   about    7 
seconds,  press  down  on  the  accelerator  and 
drive  oB  smoothly  and   noLselessly.  You  are 
driving  an  automobile  equipped  with  a  sim- 
ple, powerful,  inexpensive,  llphtwelght,  com- 
pact,    fast-starting     and     non-alr-poUullng 
steam  engine. 

Is  there  such  a  steam  engine?  Indeed, 
there  is.  Using  the  latest  technological  de- 
velopments in  combustion,  air  flow,  metal- 
lurgy, measuring  instruments  and  control 
devices,  General  Steam  Corp,.  Newport 
Beach — formerly  Thermodynamic  Systems. 
Inc, — has  solved  the  difficult  engineering 
problems  that  have  plagued  steam  engines  in 
the  past,  GSC  has  designed  and  constructed  a 
steam  engine  that  shortly  will  be  Installed 
for  testing  in  a  California  Highway  Patrol 
car. 

The  modern  steam  engine  offers  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  internal  combustion  en- 
gine. Consider  air  pollution,  Don,  E.  John- 
son. GSC  executive  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  points  out.  "In  testing  during 
1967.  a  1963  car  with  no  smog  controlling 
device  produced  596  parts  per  million  of  un- 
burned  hydrocarbons  to  pyollute  the  air.  even 
after  a  tune-up,  A  1967  automobile,  equipped 
w^ith  California  smog  devices,  cut  its  produc- 
tion of  air  pollutants  to  267  ppm.  However, 
a  1960  steam  car.  with  no  smog  device  and 
no  tune-up,  produced  only  20  ppm  hydrocar- 
bons." 

Or.  consider  simplicity.  Lift  the  hood  of  a 
steam  engine  and  there  are  few  parts — no 
carburetor,  distributor,  set  of  spark  plugs  or 
smog  de\ices.  Unlike  an  internal  combustion 
engine  that  operates  by  a  series  of  timed, 
discrete,  high-pressure  explosions  that  take 
place  within  individual  cylinders,  a  steam 
engine  burns  fuel  smoothly  and  continuously 
at  low  pressures. 

So,  steam  engine  combustion  Is  more  com- 
plete, tosses  out  less  carbon  monoxide  and 
nitrogen  oxides  and  fewer  unbumed  hydro- 
carbons, and  does  not  require  leaded  fuel. 
Thus,  the  use  of  steam  engines  to  pro- 
pel automobiles  would  not  only  help  to  puri- 
fy our  air.  but  it  also  would  permit  us  to 
use  a  cheaper  fuel  (kerosene  is  easier  and 
less  expensive  to  produce  than  gasoline  i ,  and 
It  would  eliminate  the  need  for  toxic  lead 
additives  that  ultimately  pwllute  the  land- 
scape and  ourselves. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  GSC  steam  engine 
needs  no  internal  'motor  oil."  New  advances 
in  metallurgy  have  made  it  self-lubricat- 
ing. And,  there  is  no  need  for  a  bulky,  mas- 
sive air  conditioner.  Use  of  steam  pressure 
with  a  small,  solid-state  device  about  one- 
half  the  size  of  a  pack  of  cigarettes  cools 
the  car  pleasingly  in  hot  weather.  If  the 
temperature  outside  is  below  freezing,  a 
small  pilot  light  keeps  the  steam  generator 
warm,  preventing  the  water  from  freezing 

The  water  that  Is  used  to  be  changed  Into 
steam  to  drive  the  GSC-steam  engine  Is  in 
a  sealed,  recirculating  system.  Once  the  wa- 


ter Is  added,  additional  water  should  not  have 
to  be  added  for  the  original  water  should 
stay  in  and  be  used  over  and  over  again  to 
make  stecun.  And  the  car  is  exploelon-safe  At 
any  given  moment,  only  a  pint  of  water,  at 
the  most,  is  being  changed  into  steam  There 
is  no  evidence  that  any  steam-powered  car 
in  the  past  had  an  exploelon  due  to  Its  steam 
system, 

GSC  steam  engines  can  be  made  in  the 
form  of  reciprocating  engines,  turbines  or 
rotary  engines  The  new  steam  engine  tech- 
nology opens  up  a  great  deal  of  versatility 
and  flexibility  to  engineers  Involved  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  engines  for  cars, 
ships,  helicopters,  pumps  and  the  genera- 
tion  of  small   amounts  of  electrical   power. 

So,  unlike  some  previously  publicized 
steam  engines,  an  excellent  alternative  to  the 
increasingly  complex  internal  combustion  en- 
gine is  just  around  the  corner  The  modem 
steam  engine  can  play  a  key  role  in  the 
cleansing  of  our  air. 

But,  a  mass-transit  system  operated  by 
steam  not  only  would  clear  out  skies,  it  also 
would  solve  the  traffic  congestion  problem 
at  the  same  time.  For  as  long  ae  we  depend 
exclusively  on  i>ersonal  automobiles — one 
person  to  a  car — to  move  from  A  to  B,  there 
will  be  horrendous  traffic  jams,  regardless  of 
what  kind  of  power  plant  is  under  the  hood, 

I  hope  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  will  thus  not  just  examine  the 
problems  of  nature  as  they  apply  to  the 
wilderness,  but  will  face  up  to  environ- 
mental problems  like  air  and  water  pol- 
lution, which  affect  our  cities,  and  serve 
as  a  lobby  for  action, 

Mr,  DINGELL,  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Feighan). 

Mr.  FEIGHAN,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  12549  to  establish  a 
Coimcil  on  Environmental  Quality  to  ad- 
vise the  President  and.  through  him.  the 
Congress  on  steps  that  should  be  taken 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  American 
en%ironment.  The  Council  would  also 
submit  a  report  on  foreseeable  trends 
affecting  the  status  of  the  environment 
in  an  attempt  to  forestall  future  devasta- 
tion of  man's  most  valuable  commod- 
ity— his  natural  surroundings. 

At  a  crucial  jimcture  in  the  future  de- 
velopment of  our  great  Nation,  we  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  the  deplorable  condition 
of  many  of  our  natural  resources,  the 
building  blocks  on  which  our  future 
greatness  depends.  While  steps  have  been 
taken  to  improve  and  preser\'e  the  qual- 
ity of  the  environment,  both  by  the  pub- 
lic and  private  sectors,  there  is  a  distinct 
need  for  the  proposed  Council  to  coordi- 
nate these  sometimes  haphazard  efforts 
and  to  plan  for  the  future.  The  commit- 
ment, in  view  of  the  vast  amount  of  work 
to  be  done,  cannot  he  part  time.  The 
problems  demand  full-time  expertise  and 
attention. 

As  the  representative  and  citizen  of  a 
district  which  has  the  dubious  distinction 
of  claiming  within  its  boimdaries  a  river 
that  periodically  catches  fire  and  which 
borders  on  a  lake  referred  to  as  the 
"Dead  Sea,"  I  am  particularly  concerned 
with  measures  which  would  improve  the 
condition  of  these  and  similarly  afflicted 
areas.  Wat-er  pollution,  however,  is  far 
from  our  sole  environmental  problem. 
The  state  of  the  air  in  Cleveland  is  at 
times  barely  breathable  at  best.  This  im- 
fortunate  situation  exists  in  virtually  all 
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our    large    Industrialized    metropolitan 
complexes. 

The  residents  of  Cleveland  are  calling 
for  the  amelioration  of  conditions,  as  are 
concerned  citizens  throughout  our  Na- 
tion. These  interested  individuals  may 
make  strides  privately  or  may  appeal  to 
local  and  State  governments,  but  access 
to  sophisticated  research  and  develop- 
ment techniques  are  limited.  In  addition 
their  goals,  in  general,  are  speclflcally 
related  to  immediate  conditions.  The  for- 
mation of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality   would   function    to   coordinate 
these  efforts,  lending  their  expertise  with 
a  broad  and  independent  overview  of 
current  and  long-term  trends  saving  lo- 
cal interest  groups  duplication  of  mis- 
takes and  apprizing  them  of  success  in 
other  regions. 

Last  week  6.000  public  works  experts 
held  meetings  in  Cleveland,  pooling  ideas 
on  how  to  cope  with  America  s  environ- 
mental problems.  Much  more  needs  to  be 
done,  however.  An  annual  meeting  of  this 
nature  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  free 
and  efficient  flow  of  information 

I  believe  if  we  had  had  the  annual  re- 
port on  fiip  status  of  the  environment 
which   this  bill   will  produce,   a  much 
greater  understanding  of  the  problems 
would  exist.  And  public  understanding 
is  basic  to  obtaining  the  willingness  to 
make  the  efforts  and  expenditures  to  re- 
store and  maintain  environmental  qual- 
ity^ Our  legislative  efforts  in  air,  water 
and  solid  waste  control,  in  land  use  plan- 
ning, recreation,  and  natural  beauty  and 
other  environmental  affairs  have  given 
us  a  good  start.  The  bill  today  will  add 
another  powerful  tool  in  the  verj-  diffi- 
cult task  of  improving  our  surroundings 
while  continuing  to  extract  a  high  stand- 
ard oi  living. 

I  feel  that  the  establishment  of  this 

ST"io:.f n^^J""^^  ^^  ^^«  support  of 
H.R.  12549.  The  success  of  this  type  of 
organization  is  everj-one's  success  in  a 
worid  in  which  man  can  be  his  own  worst 
enemy. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  Minsh.all) 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  12549,  to  establish 
a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 

We  of  the  20th  century  have  leaped 
technological  barriers  which  for  thou- 
sands of  years  baffled  and  blockaded 
mankinds  progress.  But  in  our  haste  to 
expand  and  modernize  our  cities,  exploit 
our  highways,  airways,  and  waten^-ays 
and  to  wrest  from  the  earth  its  crops  and 
minerals,  we  have  forgotten  the  immuta- 
ble law  of  nature.  All  things  must  remain 
^  balance  or  the  harmony  which  makes 
life  not  only  tolerable  but  possible  will  be 
destroyed. 

Lake  Erie  is  a  tragic  example  of  the 
mindless  abuse  men  have  heaped  upon 
nature  in  the  name  of  progress.  Many  of 
you  m  this  House  who  remember  this 
lake  from  your  youth  know  that  it  was 
a  productive,  beautiful  body  of  water 
Toiday  It  is  near  death,  its  han-est  of  fish 
reduced  only  to  perch,  its  waters  unfit 
for  swimming,  and  even  when  chemically 
treated  so  that  it  is  potable,  so  unappe- 
tizing in  color  and  aroma  as  to  be 
scarcely  drinkable.  It^and  thousands  of 
lakes,  streams,  and  rivers  across  the  Na- 
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tlon— are  victims  of  "techno- illogical" 
advance:  The  dumping  of  sewage  in- 
dustrial waste,  dredging  and  the  runoff 
of  nitrogen  fertilizers.  Miles  of  Erie  are 
so  choked  with  algae  that  all  other  ma- 
fi"®,  ^^  ^®  strangled.  Ecologlsts  tell  us 
the  lake  is  doomed  if  immediate,  massive 
help  is  not  forthcoming. 

Water  pollution  continues  to  be  one 
of  the  Nations  most  critical  problems 
yet  we  are  failing  to  meet  the  crisis. 

And   it  is   only    one  of   the   environ- 
mental tragedies  threatening  our  coun- 

^!7i.^^^'^  ^^^^  ^""^  ^^te  products 
choke  life  from  our  waters,  automobile 
and  industrial  fumes  are  choking  life 
from  the  air  we  breathe.  Management  of 
our  air  environment  depends  on  a 
knowledge  of  how  contaminants  flow 
disperse  and  are  converted  into  other 
physical  and  chemical  forms,  and  how 
they  can  be  contained.  Our  knowledge  is 
woefully  scant  in  this  field  but  we  do 
know  that  air  pollution  is  literally  poi- 
soning the  lungs  of  millions  of  urban 
dwellers. 

We  only  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
deadly  dangers  of  pesticides  and  their 
residual  effects  on  the  food  we  consume 
Ajid  we  just  are  beginning  to  recognize 
the  long-term  consequences  of  the  de- 
struction of  topsoil  in  strip  mining. 

These  problems   demand  the  sort  of 
legislation  we  are  acting  on   today    if 
we  are   to  reverse   the  collision  course 
with  catiastrophe  we  are  following  I  am 
particularly  impressed  by  the  scope  of 
the  proposed  Council— to  set  forth  "the 
status  and  condition  of  the  major  nat- 
ural,   manmade.    or    altered    environ- 
mental classes  of  the  Nation,  including 
but  not  limited  to,  the  air,  the  aquatic' 
including  marine,  estuarine,  and  fresh 
water,  and  the  terrestrial  environment 
land,  range,  urban,  suburban  and  niral 
environment." 

I  endorse  this  legislation  wholeheart- 
edly and  urge  the  House  to  give  HR 
12549  its  unanimous  support 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Daddario) 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman  f 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  a  question. 

The  gentleman  in  his  earlier  remarks 
referred  to  a  bUI  in  the  Senate  which  I 
presume  was  unanimously  passed  and 
which  I  further  presume  was  the  bill 
submitted  by  Senator  Jackson 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect and  that  bill  is  now  on  the  Speaker's 
desk. 

Mr  DADDARIO.  I  had  the  impression 
that  the  gentleman  referred  to  that  bill 
as  being  identical  to  the  bill  now  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  said  "substantially 
Identical."  or  "substantially  the  same  " 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  In  being  substantiaUy 
identicial.  would  the  gentleman  indicate 
whether  or  not  this  bUl  includes  in  it 
title  I  of  the  bUl  which  was  passed  by 
the  other  body? 

Mr  DINGELL.  The  bill  now  before 
this  body.  I  will  say  to  my  good  friend 
the  gentlonan  from  Connecticut  does 
not  include  the  same  policy  statement 
but  H.R.  12549  does  include  a  policy 
statement  which  the  subcommittee  and 
the   committee   regarded   as   being   ex- 


tremely valuable  in  accomplishing  the 
thoughts  set  out  in  the  policy  statement 
in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  feeling  that  the  policy  statement 
which  IS  included  in  the  Senate  bill  is 
an  extremely  important  part  of  that  leg- 
islation, and  that  it  ought  to  be  included 
m  the  legislation  which  is  passed  here 
in  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  additional  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  intention  to  offer  an  amendment  for 
that  purpose,  and  I  intend  to  do  so  unless 

I  could  have  assurances  here  that  the 
committee  in  conference  on  this  par- 
ticular matter  would  take  into  serious 
consideration  an  adjustment  to  the  Sen- 
ate position  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  have  to  say  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  my  good  friend 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  that 
the   conferees   are  not  yet   constituted 

II  I  happen  to  be  a  conferee  I  certainly 
will  look  with  sympathy  with  regard  to 
the  statement  of  policy  in  the  Senate 
version.  But  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
irom  Connecticut  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  cannot  go  forward  without  spe- 
cific instructions  from  this  bodv 

M?.    PELLY.    Mr.    Chairman,  ^  I   yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dellenback) 
Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman    that 
far  too  infrequently  do  we  have  measures 
which  come  before  us  which  are  both  im- 
portant in  concept  and  also  urgent  in 
concept.  Sometimes  we  deal  with  impor- 
tant matters  that  do  not  appear  urgent 
and  sometimes  we  deal  with  urgent  mat- 
ters which  on  a  broad  measure  may  not 
be  truly  important.  But  I  think  in  this 
measure  today  we  have  a  measure  which 
IS  both  truly  important  to  the  future  of 
this  Nation,  and  which  is  also  urgent 
In  addition   to  that,  if  you   will,   we 
have  an  issue  about  which  many  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation  are  becoming    I 
think  understandably  and  properly  deep- 
ly concerned. 

When  we  deal  with  this  basic  concept 
of  the  environment  we  have  something 
that  we  still  can  control  in  America  and 
do  something  about,  and  yet  we  have  de- 
layed in  som  areas  of  this  Nation  far 
too  long  in  doing  what  we  ought  to  be 
doing.  We  have  a  hodeepodge  of  in- 
formation. We  have  a  hodgepodge  of  tra- 
dition. We  have  a  hodgepodge  of  laws 
which  sometimes  confiict  with  each 
other,  and  do  not  go  about  dealing  prop- 
erly and  effectively  with  this  problem 
which  is  a  nationwide  problem  and  not 
a  problem  of  isolated  areas.  We  do  not 
deal  with  it  on  a  constant  basis. 

The  bill  that  is  before  us  dealing  with 
providing  a  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  IS  an  attempt  to  make  order  out 
of  chaos.  I  believe  that  we  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  be  derelict  if 
we  did  not  view  this  problem  in  its  im- 
portance and  in  its  urgency,  and  pass  this 
bill  today. 
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As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
as  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  bill,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  join 
today  in  fast  action  by  approving  H.R. 
12549. 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado <Mr.  ASPINALD. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  want  to  appear  as  a  wet  blanket  to 
what  appears  to  be  more  or  less  of  a 
love  feast  going  on  in  the  debate  on  a 
very  important  matter  before  the  Com- 
mittee at  this  time. 

I  doubt  if  anybody  can  really  take  ex- 
ception to  tr>'ing  to  protect  our  environ- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
get  man  to  realize  his  responsibility  in 
protecting  his  environment  and,  also,  at 
the  same  time  to  fit  man  into  the  nec- 
essary environment  of  tliis  world. 

Tills  is  a  very  complex  matter  on 
which  we  are  spending  a  very  limited 
amount  of  time  today.  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  that  the  Record  show  how  it 
developed. 

Bv  Executive  order  of  May  4,  1966.  the 
then  President  established  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Recreation  and  Nat- 
ural Beauty,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
established  the  Citizens'  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty 
of  which  the  distinguished  citizen  of 
New  York.  Laurence  Rockefeller,  was 
appointed  as  Chairman. 

Tlien  by  Executive  order  of  May  29, 
1969,  the"  present  President  saw  fit  to 
abolish  the  then  existing  Council  and 
Advisory  Committee  and  established  the 
Environmental  Quality  Council,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  established  the  Citi- 
zens' Advisory  Committee  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  at  such  time  the 
President  appointed  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York.  Mr.  Laurence 
Rockefeller,  as  its  Chairman. 

Several  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress, one  of  wliom  is  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Dingell, 
introduced  bills  in  both  Houses  seeking 
to  have  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  assume  some  responsibility  in 
this  matter. 

It  so  happens  that  the  matter  of  ju- 
risdiction is  all  wrapped  up  with  the  five 
or  six  very  important  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
same  situation  exists  In  the  other  body. 
We  find  in  this  body  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  was  given 
the  legislation  having  to  do  with  legis- 
lation that  was  presented  in  the  other 
body,  and  the  Committee  in  the  other 
body  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
handled  its  own  legislation  and  received 
the  approval  of  the  other  body. 

But  before  they  sent  it  over  to  the 
House  they  struck  the  title  of  the  bill 
and  inserted  a  new  title  which  left  it 
open  generally  to  all  the  committees  in 
the  House  having  jurisdiction  on  the 
subject  of  environment. 

The  distinguished  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  House 
had  their  own  bill.  They  got  to  work  on 


it  very  effectively  and  it  is  now  before 
this  committee  for  consideration. 

Because  of  various,  I  think,  inadequa- 
cies and  some  controversy  concerning  the 
legislation.  I  shall  seek  to  offer  some 
amendments,  only  two  or  three  of  which 
are  of  substantial  importance.  The  rest 
of  them  are  clarifying  amendments. 

But  I  do  think  it  is  important  to  be 
advised  that  this  legislation  is  not  sub- 
stantially identical  as  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  states,  to 
the  Senate  bill;  that  there  is  quite  a  bit 
of  variance  between  them.  But  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  are.  in  my  opin- 
ion, such  that  they  can  be  ironed  out  by 
a  conference  committee  between  the  two 
Houses.  I  am  relying  on  that  conference 
committee  to  help  to  take  care  of  these 
differences. 

I  would  ask  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  if  he  con- 
.siders  after  we  have  passed  this  legisla- 
tion— let  us  say  that  we  do — and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  approves 
it,  will  there  be  any  need  at  that  time  for 
the  existence  of  a  President's  Environ- 
mental Council  or  a  Citizens'  Advisory 
Committee  or  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Tliis  matter  was  dis- 
cussed in  considerable  detail  with  Dr. 
DuBridge.  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
viser. At  that  time  Dr.  DuBridge  said 
there  are  two  different  functions,  and  his 
full  quotation  will  appear  at  the  bottom 
of  page  4  and  the  top  of  page  5  of  the 
committee  report,  wherein  he  pointed  out 
that  the  function  of  a  Cabinet-level  ad- 
\'isorj'  committee  was  one  which  could 
iron  our  difficulties  and  differences 
within  the  Cabinet,  whereas  the  agency 
before  us  now  has  a  much  broader  func- 
tion, that  is.  one  of  establishing  the 
whole  national  policy  in  this  area,  re- 
porting to  the  Congress  and  pro\1ding  an 
interplay  by  and  between  the  Congress. 
the  people,  the  President,  and.  of  course, 
the  agency  itself.  I  would  have  to  defer 
to  the  President  as  to  the  matter  of  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  that  particular 
agency  should  continue  to  exist  or  not. 
I  think  this  is  a  matter  that  will  have  to 
be  taken  care  of  in  conference,  it  so 
liappens. 

To  date  this  body,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  our  Federal  Congress,  has 
failed  this  year  to  provide  any  funds  for 
the  continuance  of  the  activities  of  the 
President's  oum  Environmental  Quality 
Council,  and  the  Citizens'  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Environmental  Quality  headed 
by  Mr.  Rockefeller.  The  reason  we  find 
ourselves  in  this  particular  situation  is 
because  there  seems  to  be  no  authorizing 
legislation  which  would  directly  author- 
ize the  appropriation. 

I  am  sure  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  would  like  to  make  the 
appropriation  if  they  had  some  method 
of  doing  so.  If  there  is  this  need,  we 
should  take  care  of  it  in  conference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  recognized. 


Mr.  DINGELL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Savlor>. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
support  H.R.  12549.  to  establish  a  Presi- 
dential Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. It  will  be  a  most  useful  step  in  focus- 
ing the  people's  attention  on  the  ui-gent 
need  to  stem  the  steadily  deteriorating 
physical  birthright  of  this  generation  of 
Americans  and  generations  to  come.  Tlie 
fact  that  our  environment  is  really  an 
interacting  ecological  system  of  depend- 
ent parts  must  be  acknowledged  and  our 
efforts  to  restore  it  must  be  immediate 
and  thorough. 

We  can  and  must  restore  the  integrity 
of  our  natural  environment.  I  would 
therefore  hope  that  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  when  created,  will 
act  as  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  need  to 
protect  our  besieged  natural  resources, 
and  not  merely  as  a  study  rroup. 

The  establishment  of  a  Council  by  the 
President  will  give  Mi-.  Nixon  the  oppor- 
tunity to  .seize  the  initiative  in  restoring 
the  quality  of  our  environment. 

He  must  not  fail  this  important  re- 
sponsibility, so  that  there  will  be  a  com- 
mitment to  the  establishment  of  a  liv- 
able, decent  environment  by  other  po- 
litical leaders,  by  scientists,  and  private 
citizens.  The  progress  of  teclmology  must 
take  into  consideration  the  needs  of  the 
community. 

The  Ninth  Congressional  District  of 
niinois.  v.hich  I  represent,  is  in  many  re- 
spects a  cross-section  of  urban  America. 
It  stretches  along  Lake  Michigan  from 
the  Chicago  River  to  the  northern  city 
liniits  containing  a  rich  mixture  of  eth- 
nic and  cultural  communities,  teeming 
with  life  and  a  desiie  to  make  things  bet- 
ter. There  are  Industries,  factories,  uni- 
versities, elegant  stores  on  Michigan  Ave- 
nue and  small  shopping  areas.  All  in  all, 
the  Ninth  Congressional  District  is  one  of 
America's  unique  places. 

But  my  constituents,  as  the  price  they 
pay  for  living  in  a  thriving  industrial 
center  hke  Chicago,  are  forced  to  breathe 
air  that  is  little  less  than  poisonous.  In 
the  United  States  only  New  York's  air, 
if  one  can  so  designate  its  envelope  of 
pollution,  is  dirtier.  There  are  Federal. 
State  and  local  air  pollution  statutes,  but 
so  far,  in  spite  of  these,  the  situation 
is  only  beginning  to  be  checked.  Unclean 
air  takes  its  toll  in  respiratorv-  diseases, 
in  cleaning  and  laimdrj-  bills,  in  building 
exteriors  which  are  covered  with  layer 
upon  layer  of  industrial  grime  and  soot. 
Invasion  of  om-  part  of  the  lake  from 
the  north  and  the  south  has  been  threat- 
ening for  some  time.  This  summer  that 
part  of  the  Lake  Michigan  shoreline 
which  forms  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
ninth  district  was  suitable  for  swimming. 
But  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  along 
that  same  shoreline  a  dip  in  the  lake  In- 
volved the  risk  of  bacterial  infection.  Un- 
less some  action  is  taken  soon  to  reverse 

the  spread  of  poUution  in  the  southern 

end  of  Lake  Michigtin,  my  constituents 
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will  be  subjected  to  that  risk  which  is  a 
shocking  and  unacceptable  development. 
The  invading  contamination  must  be 
hurled  back  no  matter  what  the  cost  for 
the  lake  as  a  national  as  well  as  our  lo- 
cal treasure.  Industrial  polluters  must  be 
held  to  their  responsibilities  for  a  prompt 
cleanup. 

But  air  and  water  pollution  are  only 
two  environmental  problems  with  which 
urban  Americans  are  faced.  It  is  up  to 
us  to  make  our  cities  cleaner,  quieter, 
less  crowded,  and  more  human.  We  have 
some  basic  rethinking  to  do  if  we  are 
even  going  to  have  a  chance  at  making  it 
all  work. 

For  instance,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
learn    how    to    recycle    our    industrial 
waste  products  Instead  of  pouring  them 
into  the  air  or  into  our  water  supplies 
where  they  act  as  pollutants.  To  cite  a 
smgle  example,  we  vent  into  the  atmos- 
phere each  year  approximately  12  mil- 
lion tons  of  sulfur  worth  half  a  billion 
dollars.,. During  that  same  year  we  ex- 
tract 16  million  tons  of  sulfur  from  the 
earth   to  support  our  modern   civiliza- 
tion. The  reasoning  behind  that  paradox 
Is  Oiat  ft_ls  less  expensive  to  mine  new 
sulfur  than  it  is  to  recover  the  old  sulfur 
from  industrial  wastes.  But  somehow  no- 
body mentions  that  pollution  costs  this 
Nation  more  than  S20  billion  annually 
in  strictly  economic   terms.  Its  human 
costs  are  incalculable. 

We  have  to  recognize  the  uselessness 
of  passing  new  air  pollution  legislation 
on  the  one  hand  and  building  new  high- 
way.s  into  the  city  on  the  other.  What  is 
accomplished  if  a  new  air  pollution  law 
cuts  down  the  hydrocarbon  content  of 
automobile  exhaust  by  10  percent  while 
new  highways  concentrate  10  percent 
more  vehicles  In  the  cities? 

In  the  past  we  have  always  assumed 
that  our  water  resources  should  be  used 
to  absorb  industrial  wastes,  and  in  many 
instances  the  result  has  been  to  make 
them  useless  for  any  other  function.  The 
situation  has  reached  the  point  now  in 
the  area  of  water  quality  that  we  must 
demand  that  nondegradation  standards 
be  adopted  nationwide.  A  nondegrada- 
tion standard  means  quite  simply  that 
any  further  degrading  of  the  present 
state  of  water  quality  anywhere  in  the 
country  is  against  the  law. 

Mr.  Bertram  C.  Raynes.  vice  president 
of  the  Rand  Development  Corp.,  says  of 
industrial  polluters : 

The  only  sensible  policy  now  is  to  force 
them  to  take  care  of  their  wastes  properly 
Simply  to  require  that  the  water  they  dump 
be  pure,  regardless  of  Its  condition  when 
they  receive  it.  That  the  gases  they  vent  be 
free  of  pollution.  That  their  spoil  doesn't 
in  turn  despoil  other  property  or  remain 
ugly,  regardless  of  how  poor  the  area  might 
have  been  when  they  undertook  their  op- 
erations. Instead  of  comforting  the  public 
With  statements  to  the  effect  that  "there  Is 
no  evidence  that  these  pollutants  have  un- 
favorable effects  upon  humans,"  lets  see 
some  evidence   that  they  are  deflnltelv  not 
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Necessity  has  always   been   the   father  of 
technology. 


But  no  matter  how  much  we  do  to 
make  our  cities  more  livable,  they  will  re- 
main cities.  Hopefully,  they  will  be  a  little 
cleaner  and  a  litUe  quieter— but  they  will 
sUll  be  crowded  cente-s  of  activity.  Cities 
will  still  have  more  culture  than  rural 

areas— more  diver.sity,  more  dissension 

more  people,  and  more  pressure. 

Thus,   in  addition   to  improving   the 
quality  of  urban  life  we  must  provide  an 
alternative  to  it  for  those  times  when  a 
mans  spirit  demands  respite  from  the 
rigors  and   frustrations  of  city  living 
More  areas  will  have  to  be  set  aside  with- 
in and  near  urban  areas  where  a  man 
can  take  his  family  for  an  afternoon  or  a 
weekend  or  a  camping  trip  during  the 
summer.  As  our  population  grows  more 
recreation  areas  and  parks  will  be  re- 
quired so  that  every  American  child  will 
hav-e  the  opportunity  to  see  a  duck  take 
night  from  a  pond  and  learn  the  diflfer- 
ence  between  an  oak  and  a  maple. 

And.  finally,  we  have  to  develop  a  new 
respect    for    our    wilderness    areas     As 
Americans,  we  ohould  remember  that  our 
Nation  was  conceived  in  the  wilderness 
and  was  shaped  in  character  bv  the  in- 
teraction of  civilization  and  the  natural 
frontier.  Tlius  far  in  our  histoiy  we  have 
too  often  looked  on  the  wilderness  areas 
of  our  country— the  vast  stands  of  pri- 
meval woodlands,  the  powerful  rivers  and 
clear  streams,   the   mountains   and   the 
valleys— as  places  where  nature  can  be 
converted   into   profits.    We   have   been 
trading    away    chunks    of    our    natural 
heritage  for  short- tei-m  economic  advan- 
tage. 

We  have  forgotten  that  wilderness  is 
to  be  valued  for  its  own  sake,  as  a  place 
where  man  can  learn  about  his  worid 
and  his  place  in  it.  Many  of  our  remain- 
mg  wilderness  areas  are  unique  ecological 
systems  whose  balance  of  interaction  be- 
tween various  animal  and  plant  species 
and  the  physical  environment  can  never 
be  restored  once  it  is  impaired  bv  a  new 
road,  a  new  airport,  a  mine,  or  a'logging 
operation.   There  are  many   wilderness 
areas  in  the  United  States— the  Ever- 
glades, the  Great  Swamp  in  New  Jersey 
the  Cascades,  the  Indiana  Dunes,  to  men- 
tionjust  a  few.  We  must  protect  them  all 
We  must  reject  the  conventional  wis- 
dom that  there  is  something  inevitable 
about   the   whittling   away   of   nature's 
wonders.  Instead,  as  David  Brower  has 
urged : 

We  shall  seek  a  renewed  stirring  of  love 
for  the  earth:  we  shall  urge  that  what  man 
U  capable  of  doing  to  the  earth  is  not  always 
What  he  ought  to  do;  and  we  shall  plead  that 
all  Americans,  here,  now,  determine  that  a 
Wide  spacious,  untrammeled  freedom  shall 
remain  In  the  midst  of  the  American  earth 
as  living  testimony  that  this  generation  our 
own.  had  love  for  the  next. 


When  Congressmen  brought  up  the  in- 
adequacy of  technology  to  combat  pollu- 
tion m  some  cases,  and  asked  Mr.  Raynes 
whether  he  thought  the  laws  should  be 
passed  anyway,  he  answered  simply 


Mr^  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  has  explained  one  of  the  dif- 
flcuJties  which  has  arisen  with  regard 
to  this  bill.  I  am  satisfied  that  one  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Congress  is  to 
establish  whatever  national  commissions 
are  in  order.  We  have  established  others 
and  the  mere  fact  that  the  President  and 


prior  Presidents  have  established  coun- 
cils or  commissions  on  environmental 
quality  should  not  deter  this  body  from 
properly  passing  legislation  granting 
congressional  sanction.  I  believe  it  is  the 
responeibility  of  the  Congress  to  legislate 
and  the  Executive  to  carry  out  the  man- 
dates of  the  Congress. 

The  bill  before  us  was  so  drafted  that 
It  amended  the  Fi^h  and  Wildlife  Co- 
ordination Act,  and  as  such,  went  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries^  The  bill,  S.   1075.  which 
passed  the  other  body  and  is  now  on  the 
Speaker  s  desk,  and  that  bill  which  has 
been  supported  by  other  Members  of  this 
body  merely  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  conduct  these  investiga- 
tions i-elative  to  the  Nation's  ecology  its 
ecological    systems,    natural    resources 
and  environmental  quality,  and  to  estab- 
iisn  a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
and  called  for  reports  by  that  Council  to 
the  Congress. 

As  a  result  of  meetings  between  the 
members  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  and  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
practically  all  the  difficulties  between 
these  two  bills  have  been  worked  out 
and  as  Mr.  Aspinall  explained  he  has  a 
series  of  perfecting  amendments  which 
will,  in  substance,  change  the  bill  so  that 
It  will  become,  rather  than  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordina- 
tion Act,  a  substantive  piece  of  legisla- 
tiorf  in  and  of  itself,  establishing  a  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality. 

This  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
r^u'n'  5  ^,^"e^'e.  be  of  great  importance. 
I  shall  tell  Members  just  a  few  of  the 
reasons  why.  Its  work  will  be  absolutelv 
necessary  if  mankind  is  to  survive   and 
we  are  to  be  informed  by  some  oif  the 
outetanding    ecologists    in    this   country 
and  in  the  world  on  how  to  establish  a 
balance  in  our  environment  between  our 
exploding  population  and  the  depletion 
01  our  natural  resoures  in  order  to  per- 
mit a  continued  high  standard  of  living 
and  the  ability  to  share  many  of  life's 
amenities.  Up  until  this  point  we  have 
not  tned  to  have  any  schedule  or  any 
program  to  consider  the  total  environ- 
ment of  this  country  or  even  how  it  re- 
lates to  other  countries  of  the  worid 

I  think  it  is  necessary  because  in  this 
country  we  are  also  exhausting  some  of 
our  depletable  resources,  and  I  think  it 
IS  necessary  for  a  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  to  study  these  depletions 
to  determine  what  is  the  right  manner 
m  which  vanous  resources  should  be  de- 
pleted—some faster  than  others  proba- 

These  are  the  kinds  of  problems  that 
this  Council  can  and  must  solve  and 
must  report  on  to  the  Congress,  because 
the  Founding  Fathers  intended  this 
body  and  our  counterpart  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol  to  legislate  on  mat- 
ters affecting  the  people. 

For  these  reasons,  and,  with  the 
amendments  which  will  be  proposed  bv 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Intenor  and  Insular  Affairs  I  sup- 
port this  legislation  and  ask  that  it  have 
the  united  support  of  all  Members  of 
this  body. 

Mr.   PELLY.    Mr.   Chainnan.   I   yield 
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such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania   'Mr.    GOODLINCI. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill. 

Consen-ing  our  natural  resources  is 
becoming  our  No.  1  domestic  problem. 
If  we  destroy  our  environment,  we  de- 
stroy everything. 

While  various  agencies  may  be  work- 
ing on  this  problem,  we  hope  the  Council, 
authorized  under  this  bill,  will  be  able 
to  coordinate  all  work  in  this  most  im- 
portant field. 
I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  12549. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin   Mr.  Obey^. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  12549.  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

It  is  because  of  my  conviction  that  a 
Council  of  this  type  is  necessary  that  I 
authored  a  proposal  identical  to  the  one 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  'Mr. 
DiNCELL  I  and  others  that  we  are  debat- 
ing today.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
any  longer  afford  to  give  our  environ- 
ment little  more  than  passing  attention. 
There  are  those  who  already  feel  that 
because  of  population  pressures,  new 
technology  and  an  inadequate  public  and 
private  desire,  we  are,  in  fact,  already 
overwhelmed  by  the  problem. 

Last  week.  Col.  Edwin  Aldrin  stood  be- 
fore us  in  this  very  Chamber  and  stated: 
The  Apollo  lesson   is   that   national   goals 
can  be  met  where  there  is  a  strong  enoi^gh 
will  to  do  so. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  should 
signal  that  we  do  have  the  will  to  pre- 
serve our  environment. 

It  would  establish  a  Council  whose  sole 
purpose  is  to  consider  implications  for 
our  environment  when  decisions  are 
made  by  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy and  by  other  departments  and  units 
of  Government.  For  too  long  we  have 
given  economic  considerations  greater 
weight  than  environmental  considera- 
tions and  the  result  is  surely  becoming 
obvious  for  even  the  most  shortsighted 
among  us — a  tasteless  environment  and 
an  injured  one. 

Some  questions  have  been  raised  about 
this  proposal  on  the  grounds  that  this 
new  Council  will  conflict  with  the  Inter- 
agency Environmental  Council  recently 
established  by  the  President.  Tliey  say 
that  there  is  no  real  difference  between 
the  tasks  or  the  organizations  of  the 
two.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  true. 

One  difference  concerns  the  composi- 
tion of  the  President's  Council.  That 
Cabinet-level  Council  is  composed  of 
vers'  busy  men  with  vast  governmental 
agencies  to  run.  That  committee  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  the  long-range  plan- 
ning and  does  not  have  the  training  and 
expertise  needed  to  delve  into  the  com- 
plex problems  of  the  environment. 

The  other  difference  is  one  which  any 
legislator  who  has  ever  dealt  with  a  bu- 
reaucratic department  should  under- 
stand. Any  department  of  Government  is 
concerned  first  of  all  with  the  programs 
within  its  jurisdiction  and  only  second- 
arily with  the  implications  which  the 
carrying   out  of  its  programs  have  on 


others  areas  of  concern.  The  great  dan- 
ger presented  by  an  interagency  Council 
of  the  tyi>e  proposed  by  the  President  is 
that  when  you  get  people  from  various 
Government  departments  sitting  down  at 
the  same  table  they  will  be  tempted  to 
say  to  each  other,  'you  stay  out  of  my 
bureaucratic  backyard,  and  I  wiU  stay 
out  of  yours." 

As  a  consequence  of  that  attitude,  en- 
vironmental considerations  will  be  given 
little  weight.  The  main  goal  of  each  of 
the  participants  is  likely  to  be  the  pro- 
tection of  his  jurisdiction  from  outside 
interference  rather  than  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  environment. 

This  problem  is  not  necessarily  unique 
to  the  question  of  the  environment.  In 
Wisconsin  several  years  ago  we  faced  the 
same  argument  in  the  field  of  mental 
health. 

When  considering  whether  to  have  an 
interagency  committee  on  mental  health 
or  a  coordinating  committee  on  mental 
health  with  outside  experts  as  members, 
the  Wisconsin  legislative  committee 
which  recommended  the  creation  of  the 
advisory  committee  said: 

It  Is  apparent  that  stimulation  and  co- 
ordination in  the  field  of  mental  health  Is 
imperative:  this  stimulation  and  coordina- 
tion cannot  be  expected  from  one  of  the  de- 
partments engaged  In  mental  health  activi- 
ties nor  from  a  commission  comjxDsed  ex- 
clusively of  representatives  from  the  depart- 
ments Involved. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  stimulation  and 
coordination,  there  is  a  need  for  constant 
evaluation  and  research  of  all  mental  health 
activities  and  programs. 

These  words  are  as  true  for  a  consid- 
eration of  the  environment  as  for  the 
consideration  of  mental  health  problems. 

Stimulation  into  new  avenues  of  re- 
search can  only  come  from  the  outside 
because  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  are 
involved  with  departmental  programs  to 
evaluate  them  without  bias.  It  would  be 
unlikely,  to  say  the  least,  to  expect  an 
individual  to  engage  in  a  critical  review 
of  another  department  or  policy  if  that 
person  knows  he  will  be  subject  to  the 
same  critical  review  by  his  colleagues  a 
few  days  later.  Evaluation  of  govern- 
ment programs  is  a  sensitive  job  and  one 
which  cannot  be  carried  out  effectively 
solely  by  those  who  have  a  special  stake 
in  the  outcome.  For  these  reasons,  while 
I  commend  the  President  for  his  initial 
action.  I  feel  the  Congress  must  take 
further  steps. 

This  bill  would  minimize  bureaucratic 
back  scratching.  For  that  reason,  I 
strongly  support  the  measure  before  us 
today.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  iMr.  Dingelli  and  the  other 
authors  of  the  legislation,  and  I  would 
like  to  especially  commend  the  members 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fishenes 
Committee  and  its  able  chairman,  the 
gentleman   from    Maryland    'Mr.    Gar- 

MATZ  I  . 

There  is  more  that  can  be  done  in  en- 
vironmental quality  and  I  would  like  to 
see  a  stronger  biU.  But  this  legislation 
will  be  a  good  first  step  in  our  newly 
found  vnllingness  to  attack  the  environ- 
mental problems  before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  my  good  friend  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  Biaggi.i 


Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill. 
H.R.  12549.  is  another  valuable  contri- 
bution from  the  Congress  to  the  array  of 
administrative  forces  against  pollution 
and  other  threats  to  the  continued  qual- 
ity and  productivity  of  our  environment. 
These  two  concepts  are  the  essence  of 
the  issue.  Quality — because  we  must  re- 
store and  maintain  the  diversity  and 
vitality  of  all  the  living  landscape.  Pro- 
ductivity— because  we  are  a  burgeoning 
technological  society  with  great  depend- 
ence on  natural  resources.  If  we  cannot 
harmonize  our  civilization  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  ecology  then  nature,  and  not 
mankind,  will  ultimately  dictate  the 
course  of  events. 

I  have  been  proud  of  the  leadership 
shown  by  the  Congress  in  environmen- 
tal affairs.  The  Air  Quality  Act  and  the 
Water  Quality  Act  were  developed  over  a 
decade  of  legislation.  Scenic  rivers  and 
scenic  trails  laws  have  originated  in  this 
branch  of  Government.  Modern  agricul- 
tural practice,  mining  and  forestiT  laws, 
and  natural  beauty  protection  have 
evolved  from  the  hearings  and  debates 
of  various  committees. 

Tlius,  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  is  one  more  necessary  govern- 
mental institution,  tlie  need  tor  which 
has  been  recognized  by  the  Congress. 
This  is  not  to  disparage  in  any  way  the 
efforts  of  the  President  and  his  Cabinet 
coordinating  group.  The  supp)ort  of  the 
executive  agencies  is  essential  if  action 
programs  are  to  be  carried  out  in  con- 
sonance with  a  national  policy  for  envi- 
ronmental enhancement. 

But  an  advisorj'  council  such  as  pro- 
vided by  this  bill,  with  a  statutorj'  link 
to  the  Congress  and  an  independence 
from  Federal  departments,  will  fill  a 
imique  role.  It  will  collect,  evaluate,  and 
present  authoritative  data  in  an  armual 
report  on  the  status  of  the  environment. 
It  will  serve  as  a  channel  of  information 
from  State  and  local  governments,  pri- 
vate industry,  and  citizens  groups.  It  will 
take  a  long-range  view  with  no  need  to 
sacrifice  our  natural  heritage  to  political 
or  economic  expediency. 

I  strongly  endorse  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  and  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  this  measure. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  H.R.  12549.  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  within  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

Not  only  is  pollution  worsening,  but  so 
far  we  have  not  done  anything  to  insure 
the  ecology  problems  are  carefully 
studied.  It  is  not  enough  to  dip  cleansing 
agents  into  a  stream,  or  tiT  to  swish  the 
air  clear  with  a  spray.  To  achieve  the 
desirable  result,  the  eventual  affects  of 
such  actions  upon  living  organisms  must 
be  studied.  I  believe  H.R.  12549  makes  a 
good  start  in  this  direction. 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  which  reported  out  H.R. 
12549,  says: 

The  problem  Is  deep  and  it  touches  on 
practically  every  aspect  of  everyday  life, 
economic,  scientific,  technological,  legal  and 
even  interpersonal  .  .  it  is  a  problem  which 
we  can  no  longer  afford  to  treat  as  of  sec- 
ondary importance  .  .  if  we  .-ire  to  reverse 
what  seems  to  be  a  clear  and  intensifying 
trend   toward  environmental   degradation. 
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These     significant     facts     must     be 
acknowledged. 

The  administration  has  recently  estab- 
lished an  Inter-Cabinet  Environmental 
Quality  Control  Council.  However,  it  is 
patently  clear  that  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Interior.  Agriculture.  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Transportation. 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
Commerce,  together  with  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  the  President,  all  of  whom  will 
serve  on  the  Council,  will  have  little 
enough  time  to  devote  to  the  subject  of 
a  stable  and  healthful  envlrormient. 

Science  Advisor  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge 
has   testified   that  he  hopes  to  have  a 
staff  of  six  professionals  and  an  equal 
number  of  supporting  clerical  staff  as- 
signed to  this  Council.  The  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  has 
suggested  55  professionals  and  20  to  30 
clericals  as  a  workable  number  of  mem- 
bers for  the  Council  on  Enviroimiental 
Quahty  set  up  under  H.R.   12549    Al- 
though it  is  good  to  know  that  the  ad- 
mmistration  is  interested  in  this  over- 
ndmg  issue,  I  would  be  .^et  more  to  ease 
were  I  to-know  that  the  Congress  had 
shown  it«-kitent  by  setting  up  a  Council 
with  Its  complement  of  staff   The  staff 
under  this  Act  would  entirely  devote  it- 
self to  the  problems  at  hand. 

At  recent  hearings  on  H.R.  12549  Dr 
David  M.  Gates,  director  of  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Gardens  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  advisers  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment,  said : 

It  Is  not  unlikely  that  our  generation  or 
the  ne-ict  one  cr  perhaps  the  one  after  will 
have  reached  the  pinnacle  of  quality  and 
after  that  It  will  be  a  downhill  slide  "There 
Is  a  finite  amount  of  energy  to  be 
consumed.  There  are  a  finite  number  of 
resources. 


Something  must  be  done,  that  is  why 
I  support  H.R.  12549  unreservedly  Too 
much  IS  at  stake. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  xMr.  Chairman.  I  am 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  and  I  en- 
thusiastically support  the  purposes  and 
the  goal  which  it  seeks  to  achieve 

Very  simply,  the  bill  creates  a  Council 
of  five  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, who  will  analyze  environmental  in- 
formation and  recommend  national  pol- 
icy to  promote  the  improvement  of  our 
env^ronmental  quality.  The  Council  will 
report  directly  to  the  President  and  he 
in  turn,  will  report  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress 

I  have  no  doubt  that  such  a  Council  is 
necessary.  The  President  has  many  ad- 
visors available  to  him  with  knowledge- 
able e.xperience  in  all  fields.  He  does  not 
however,  have  a  panel  of  advisers  whose 
mam  concern  in  the  environmental 
problems  of  our  Nation  and  the  world 
For  the  sake  of  our  Nation's  health  it  is 
imperative  that  he  have  this  advice 

As  has  been  stated  previously,  man- 
kind IS  playing  an  extremelv  dangerous 
game  with  his  environment.  Unless  he 
stops,  unless  he  changes  his  ways  he 
faces  a  strong  possibility  of  extinction 
Our  mdustrial  revolution  has  given  us  a 
magnificent  technological  progress  that 
staggers  the  imagination.  But  along  with 
benefits  it  has  brought  deteriments  and 
we  must  realize  this. 
Jamestown  Island,  the  site  of  the  first 


landing  of  the  colonists  in  America  lies 
within  my  district.  Several  years  ago  a 
well-known  artist  was  commissioned  'to 
paint  the  scene  of  the  three  small  ships 
at  anchor  in  the  James  River  as  it  ai>- 
peared  over  350  years  ago.  He  did  so  ex- 
ecutmg  a  beautiful  painting  showing  the 
tiny  ships  on  a  blue  James  River.  I  am 
told  the  local  committee  questioned  ac- 
cepting it  because,  as  every  one  knows 
the  James  River  is  grayish  in  color— not 
blue.  When  the  artist  was  questioned,  he 
sincerely  answered,  "It  was  blue  then  " 
We  shall  not  see  a  blue  James  River 
agam  but  hopefully  it  will  not  get  any 
grayer. 

Man  must  learn  to  live  in  harmony 
with  his  changing  environment.  This  bill 
IS  a  step  in  the  right  direction 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  H.R.  12549.  a  bill  to 
create  a  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, and  I  congi-atulate  the  chairman  and 
committee  for  reporting  it  to  the  House 
This  legislation  will  provide  for  a  perma- 
nent agency  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  to  work  toward  a  national 
policy  to  relate  man  and  his  work  to  the 
total  environment. 

This  is  an  important  first  step  in  defin- 
ing protected  areas  where  Americans  can 
live  and  enjoy  happy  and  productive  lives 
The  five-member  Council  will  be  charged 
with  insuring  our  citizens  of  open  and 
naturaUy  attractive  areas  they  and  their 
children  and  future  generations  can 
enjoy. 

The  population  explosion,  the  move- 
ment from  the  towns  to  the  cities,  natural 
changes  and  industrialization  have  trans- 
formed our  Nation  into  an  environmental 
hobgoblin. 

We  are  now  living  a  nonquaUty  life  be- 
cause our  builders  and  leaders  have 
moved  too  fast  with  brick  and  mortar 
with  little  regard  to  what  changes  have 
been  made  in  our  living  space. 

It  is  primarily  a  matter  of  how  fast  or  how 
long  one  wishes  to  live  at  certain  quality. 
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Dr.  David  M.  Gates,  director  of  the 
Missouri  Botanical  Gardens,  said  in  the 
hearings  on  the  bill— 

One  can  live  high  and  short  or  slow  and 
long.  Civilization  cannot  do  both. 

It  is  otovious  we  are  Uving  high  and 
short.  We  are  doing  this  with  little  plan- 
ning and  thinking  about  the  quality  of 
our  lives.  I  like  what  Don  Marquis  wrote: 

If  the  world  were  not  so  full  of  people  and 
most  of  tBem  did  not  have  to  woric  so  hard 
there  would  be  more  time  for  them  to  get  out 
and  He  on  the  grass,  and  there  would  be  more 
grass  for  them  to  lie  on. 

What  we  are  considering  today  is  where 
the  grass  will  be  in  another  generation 
I  beheve  this  bUl,  which  is  similar  to  one 
I  mtroduced  in  the  89th,  90th  and  91st 
Congresses — to  provide  for  a  study  of  our 
ecology— will  develop  Ine  type  of  program 
and  national  policy  to  make  sure  we  will 
live  in  "America  the  Beautiful  " 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  under  consideration  reflects  the 
broad  concern  of  the  public  and  of  the 
Congress  over  the  quality  and  produc- 
tivity of  our  natural  environment  It 
seems  quite  probable  to  me  that  we  will 
pass  some  version  of  this  legislation  I 
intend  to  vote  for  it. 


f.^K  ^K^r  ^^''^  ^^  *  ««rt<>"s  deficiency 
in  the  bill  as  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee in  that  it  lacks  a  statement  of 
national  environmental  policy  as  pres- 
ently interpreted  by  the  Congress.  Not 
to  include  such  a  statement  would  be  to 
miss  a  great  opportunity  to  lead  this 
Nation  out  of  the  complex  of  program 
objectives  which  bring  about  present 
environmental  degradation.  The  resolu- 
tion of  conflicting  agency  activities 
cannot  be  accomplished  easily  unless 
tnere  16  a  commonly  accepted  policy 
guideline. 

^3.\^^  ^°^^  ^°^^  "°*  endorse  a  policy 
position  today,  I  am  sure  we  wiU  be 
faced  With  such  a  requirement  when  this 
bill  goes  to  conference  with  the  Senate 
It  IS  unnecessary  and  improper  that  we 
De  put  in  that  position  since  the  diverse 
hearings  of  the  past  few  years  before 
several  House  committees  have  estab- 
lished the  basic  principles  of  environ- 
mental policy. 

When  we  held  hearings  on  Environ- 
mental Council  bills  before  our  Science 
Research    and    Development    Subcom- 

"^  l^f.  '"  J^^^'  "^^  deferred  action  at 
that  time  because  it  was  not  clear  as  to 
what  organizational  changes  would  be 
made  in  the  executive  branch.  Last  sum- 
mer, m  the  Joint  House-Senate  Collo- 
quium 00  a  National  Policv  for  the  En- 
v-ronmeat,  it  became  apparent  that 
regardless  of  organization,  a  strong 
ponty  statement  was  desirable  and  that 
It  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
to  take  the  lead  in  formulating  this 
policy. 

The  report  from  the  colloquium  sug- 
gested elements  of  national  policv  and 
these  were  foraarded  by  me  for 'com- 
ment to  the  administration.  On  April  24 
1969  I  received  a  detailed  replv  from' 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  en- 
dorsing the  congressional  policy  sugges- 
tions and  adding  several  important  ele- 
ments. I  inserted  this  correspondence 
Qcn  Congressional  Record  on  Mav  20 
1969.  page  13148.  ' 

The  general  agreement  on  these  ele- 
ments of  policy  was  further  evidenced 
by  the  language  in  title  I  oi  s  1075 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  sent  to  the 
House  m  July  1969.  Believing  that  par- 
ticular words  are  unimportant  as  Ion'' 
as  the  principles  are  the  same,  I  adopted 

HP  ,-f/"f  .H^^l'^'  ""'  ^  °^  "^y  bill. 
rt.K.  I32i2,  the  Environmental  Quality 
and  Productivity  Act  of  1969.  introduced 
lor  myself  and  the  gentleman  from 
onio  (Mr.  MosHER'  on  August  1  1969 
On  that  date  I  documented  in  detail  the 
3-year  history  of  our  committee  work  in 
environmental  affairs— Congressional 
Record.  August  1.  1969.  page  12828. 

The  Members  of  this  House  must  rec- 
ognize the  great  interdependence  of  man 
and  ins  environment  and  the  ultimate 
requirement  for  harmony  between  his 
actions  and  ecological  principles  We 
shoiUd  recognize  a  human  right  to  a 
healthful  environment  and  a  personal 
responsibility  for  preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  these  values. 

We  must  call  on  all  agencies  to  con- 
form their  activities  to  these  policy 
statements.  This  directive  should  pro- 
vide an  administrative  route  for  redress 
of  gnevanccs  by  citizens  groups  who  now 
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must  go  to  court  in  order  to  bring  the 
rights  for  environmental  quality  into 
balance  with  Federal  or  private  opera- 
tions. 

The  original  of  national  policy  for  the 
environment  can  be  traced  back  over  the 
past  several  years.  There  was  apparent  a 
growing  concern  of  citizens  everywhere 
that  the  earlier  guidelines  of  economic 
exploitation  were  jieldlng  byproducts 
of  determination,  pollution,  and  esthetic 
offense.  Many  organizations  in  govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector  began  studies 
and  programs  to  describe  the  cause  and 
effect  relationships  between  society's  ac- 
tions and  environmental  quality.  At  the 
same  time,  increased  productivity  from 
the  landscape  was  demanded  by  a  grow- 
ing world  population  and  desire  for  high- 
er living  standards.  These  studies  found 
that  environmental  quality  and  produc- 
tivity go  hand  in  hand.  In  fact,  in  the 
long  run  the  most  productive  environ- 
ment is  one  which  is  kept  at  a  high  state 
of  quality. 

Therefore  I  call  on  the  sponsors  of  the 
subject  bill  to  include  a  strong  policy 
statement  when  this  bill  comes  back  to 
the  House  from  the  conference  commit- 
tee. In  doing  so,  the  House  will  stand  with 
the  Senate  in  a  position  of  leadership, 
serving  notice  on  the  executive  agencies 
which  come  before  our  various  commit- 
tees that  the  entire  Concress  has  agreed 
to  restore,  maintain,  and  enhance  the 
quality  of  air,  water,  and  land  resources 
for  continued  productivity  and  enjoy- 
ment of  our  society  far  into  the  future. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  being  considered 
under  the  mile  would  authorize  the  Pres- 
ident to  appoint  a  five-man  Coimcil  on 
Environmental  Quality.  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  AspiNALL)  would  omit  the  necessity 
of  the  President  seeking  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  for  these  appoint- 
ments. 

In  my  opinion,  the  amended  bill  would 
also  leave  the  President  free  to  appoint 
at  least  five  members  of  his  present  Citi- 
zen's Advisorj'  Committee  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  to  the  newly  established 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  Such 
flexibility  would  satisfy,  to  a  degree,  the 
provisions  in  my  bill.  H.R.  13272,  which 
would  have  provided  a  statutory  base  for 
the  Citizen's  Advisorj'  Committee  on  En- 
vironmental Quality.  My  purpose  was  to 
preserve  the  momentum  of  executive 
branch  activities  recently  initiated  by  the 
existing  cabinet  council  and  the  citizens 
advisory  group.  I  have  been  concerned 
that  the  congressional  action  imder  dis- 
cussion might  be  viewed  as  confusing, 
duplicative,  and  unnecessary.  However, 
if  my  interpretation  is  acceptable,  the 
valuable  talents  in  the  group  headed  by 
Mr.  Laurance  Rockefeller  could  continue 
to  serve  as  a  channel  for  public  and  con- 
gressional inputs.  The  bill  would  provide 
staff  services,  just  as  was  intended  in  my 
proposal. 

Adequate  help  in  gathering  and  inter- 
preting the  factual  data  base  for  environ- 
mental management  decisions  is  essen- 
tial. I  would  agree  that  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  with  its  present 
limited  budget  must  be  augmented.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  Dr.  Lee  DuBridge.  Dr. 
John  Buckley,  and  other  staff  members 


involved  are  not  extremely  valuable  in 
this  role.  They  are  doing  excellent  work 
and  we  must  give  them  more  assistance. 
There  is  a  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  full-time  service  on  the  Council 
established  by  this  bill  is  necessary-.  The 
role  of  the  Council  is  in  long-range  plan- 
ning and  to  act  as  a  w-atchdog  for  the 
public  and  the  Congress  on  the  activities 
of  the  Federal  departments.  The  best 
persons  for  these  tasks  may  not  be  avail- 
able to  serve  full  time  but  would  be  will- 
ing and  able  to  contribute  on  a  part-time 
basis  as  does  the  present  advisorv' 
committee.  As  I  read  the  bill  there  is  no 
requirement  that  the  Council  members 
serve  full  time,  having  no  other  employ- 
ment. 

Another  minor  problem  in  this  bill  is 
that  the  President  has  named  his  Cab- 
inet group  the  Environmental  Quality 
Council.  This  bill  creates  an  independent 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  The 
obvious  confusion  in  names  for  these 
groups  with  distinctly  different  duties  is 
unfortunate.  I  would  hope  that  the  spon- 
sors of  the  bill  would  in  conference  re- 
name the  congressionally  established 
group  as  something  other  than  a  council. 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause it  is  unquestionably  in  the  immedi- 
ate and  long  range  urgent  national 
interest  I  am  supporting  this  bill  before 
us.  H.R.  12459.  to  create  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  and  I  hope  the 
House  will  overwhelmingly  approve  it 
without  extended  delay.  This  measure 
recognizes  and  responds  to  the  impera- 
tive necessity  to  legislatively  initiate  a 
strong,  independent  review  of  our  total 
environment,  the  causes  by  which  that 
environment  has  become  increasingly 
dangerous  to  human  life  from  pollution 
and  poison  and  the  means  through  which 
we  may  begin  to  meet  these  dangers  in 
order  to  prevent  our  own  unv/itting  self- 
extinction. 

Let  us  emphasize  that,  at  present, 
there  is  no  unit  or  commission  or  other 
body  in  existence  that  can  provide  this 
Nation  and  our  Government  with  an 
abstract,  critical  appraisal  of  various 
Federal  programs  and  activities  related 
to  the  environment  and  from  which  we 
could  receive  broad  oolicies  and  recom- 
mendations for  expedient  improvement 
of  our  environment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  universally  recog- 
nized and  admitted  that  our  complex  en- 
vironmental issues  and  answers  require 
legal,  economic,  social,  management  and 
systems  analysis  as  well  as  scientific 
study  in  order  to  be  of  realistic  value  and 
effec. 

Evcrj  school  child  and  adult  in  this 
country  is  well  aware  that  the  advance  of 
modern  technology',  however  great  its 
material  benefits,  has  been  unrestrained 
in  its  accompanying  afflictions  upon  us 
through  byproducts  that  increasingly 
poison  our  air  and  pollute  our  waters. 
The  Federal  Government  has  spent  vast 
sums  of  money  on  different  aspects  of 
and  approaches  to  this  critical  national 
problem.  Yet  there  is  no  independent 
source  of  review  of  the  total  environ- 
mental situation  nor  any  agency  to  pro- 
vide the  President  and  the  Congress  with 
an  estimation  of  the  priorities  that 
should  be  assigned  and  the  activities  that 


should  be  coordinated  to  meet  and  over- 
come this  problem. 

In  considering  this  measure  before  us. 
the  House  is  demonstrating  its  interest 
and  concern  that  ever>'  American  has  a 
fimdamental  and  inalienable  right  to  a 
healthful  environment.  In  approving 
this  bill  the  House  will  be  fulfilling  its 
legislative  duty  of  insuring  that  this 
light  v^ill  become  a  reality  in  the  most 
prudent  manner  at  the  earliest  date.  I 
most  earnestly  urge  my  colleagues  there- 
fore to  speedily  adopt  this  measure  which 
I  believe  is  imperative  to  the  public  in- 
terest and  our  national  survival. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12549. 
the  bill  to  establish  an  Environmental 
Quality  Council. 

I  think  we  are  all  pretty  much  in 
agreement  in  this  House  on  the  need  for 
such  a  Coimcll.  All  we  need  to  do  is  pick 
up  the  newspapers  or  take  a  good  look 
around  us  and  we  read  or  we  see  deterio- 
ration of  our  environment.  For  the  most 
part,  it  is  a  deterioration  caused  by  man. 
We  are  only  now  beginning  to  feel  the 
impact  of  overpopulation.  We  know  that 
the  effects  of  this  problem  places  great 
stress  on  our  existing  institutions  and 
facilities.  Our  real  problem  is  tr>ing  to 
produce  goods  and  services  sufficient  and 
.suitable  to  man's  needs. 

We  read  of  smog-filled  cities  and  of 
polluted  waters,  a  serious  danger  not 
only  to  mankind,  but  also  to  all  wildlife 
and  plantlife.  We  continue,  almost  un- 
checked to  mar  and  deface  our  land- 
scape and  to  ruin  and  destroy  the  few 
remnants  of  natural  beauty  remaining. 
We  know  the  dangers  of  radioactivity 
and  nuclear  testing:  dredging  and  filling 
of  productive  estuaries:  drainage  of  wet- 
lands: deforestation  and  soil  erosion:  de- 
facing of  land  through  .stripmining:  and 
ground  water  depletion. 

Such  development  must  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  go  unchecked.  We  are  fast 
becoming  a  victim  of  our  own  technology- 
and  progress.  Man  and  his  environment 
are  vital  to  each  other:  the  development 
and  protection  of  one  is  dependent  on 
the  development  and  protection  of  the 
other. 

Tlie  proposed  five-man  Council  would 
provide  a  broad  and  independent  over- 
view of  existing  and  potential  problems 
that  affect  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment. The  bill  would  also  require  the 
Council  to  report  annually  to  the  Pres- 
ident on  the  status  of  various  aspects  of 
the  American  environment.  The  Presi- 
dent is  required  by  this  act  to  submit  an 
annual  report  to  Congress  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  environment,  current  and 
long-range  trends,  utilizing  the  environ- 
ment, and  an  evaluation  of  the  impact 
on  these  trends  on  national  require- 
ments. The  Council  itself  would  main- 
tain a  continuous  review  of  Federal  poli- 
cies and  activities  that  influence  envi- 
ronmental quality  and  will  have  the  au- 
thority to  conduct  studies  that  are 
deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  its  man- 
date. I  feel  that  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  Council  will  also  assist  in 
the  coordination  of  various  Federal  pro- 
grams and  provide  a  means  in  assisting 
in  resolving  internal  policy  disputes.  The 
Council,  in  short,  will  provide  additional 
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assistance  for  both  the  President  and 
Congress  in  meeting  the  environmental 
problems  that  have  been  created  by  ad- 
vancing technology. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  this  bill 
to  establish  an  Environmental  Quality 
Council  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
attempt  to  solve  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems of  environmental  pollution.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  measure  by  this 
Chamber. 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  even  as  we 
gather  here  today,  the  quality  of  mans 
environment  on  earth  is  slowly  decreas- 
ing. While  such  ecological  disasters  as 
the  i-uptured  oil  well  off  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara coast  make  the  headlines  and  bring 
about  a  national  concern,  we  must  also 
be  concerned  about  the  environment  on 
a  long-range  basis.  The  deterioration  of 
the  various  facets  of  man's  enviranment 
is  becoming  more  and  more  noticeable. 
The    coastal    zone    which    surrounds    so 
much  of  Florida  is  a  prime  example  of 
this  deterioration.  Pollution  of  outlying 
regions  and  its  effect  on  inland  water- 
ways, .the    washing    away    of    literally 
hundi-eda  of   feet   of   beautiful   beaches 
by  waves,  hurricane  damage  and  the  in- 
correct utilization  of  the  delicately  bal- 
anced ecology  which  forms  Uie  habitat 
of  important  fish  and  wildlife  are  only 
a  few  examples. 

Marine  environmental  problems  and 
their  solutions  will  become  even  greater 
as  private  industry  more  and  more  real- 
izes the  wealth  which  lies  beneath  the 
ocean  floor.  And  this  is  only  one  of  our 
environments.  One  of  the  more  impor- 
tant general  questions  relative  to  man's 
environment  is  whether  or  not  the 
world's  population  will  have  enough  to 
eat  in  the  21st  century  and  beyond 

Our  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments have  spent  great  amounts  of 
money  in  efforts  to  define  the  various 
problems  in  the  environment  and  then 
arrive  at  workable  solutions.  This  bill, 
H.R.  12549.  will  provide  us  for  the  first 
time  with  a  council  which  will  make  an 
independent  review  of  the  total  environ- 
mental situation  and  provide  both  the 
President  and  Congress  with  an  estima- 
tion of  the  priorities  which  should  be 
assigned  to  the  various  aspects  of  the 
problem.  I  urge  your  support  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
supporting  the  bill  iH.R.  12549)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent Presidential  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality.  This  bill  is  an  important 
first  step  in  formulating  a  national  pol- 
icy for  environmental  quality. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
would  oversee  Federal,  State,  and  local 
programs  aimed  at  improving  the  en- 
vironment and  would  assist  the  President 
In  the  preparation  of  an  annual  message 
to  the  Congress  on  the  state  of  the  en- 
vironment, just  as  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  assists  the  President  with 
his  annual  message  on  the  state  of  the 
economy. 

I  welcome  these  legislative  steps  to- 
ward the  creation  of  a  national  policy 
for  environmental  quality  and  a  govern- 
mental capabihty  to  implement  that 
policy.  I  am  especially  gratified  that  this 
bill  under  consideration  includes  essen- 
tial provisions  of  my  own  bill,  H.R  13826 


for  environmental  quality  improvement 
A  permanent  Presidential  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  as  recommended 
both  in  my  bill  and  in  the  one  now  under 
consideration,  must  be  established  to 
oversee  and  coordinate  the  multiple  and 
often  conflicting  programs  pursued  by 
the  different  levels  of  ,,'ovemment  to  im- 
prove different  aspects  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

We  need  to  develop  on  the  part  of  Gov- 
ernment an  anticipatory  capability;  we 
need  to  go  beyond  reacting  to  specific 
crisis  situations  in  the  environmental 
field.  It  is  far  cheaper  in  human,  social, 
and  economic  terms  to  anticipate  these 
problems  at  an  early  stage  and  to  find 
alternatives  before  they  require  the  mas- 
sive expenditures  which  we  are  now  obli- 
gated to  make  to  control  water  air  and 
land  pollution. 

My  own  bill  was  tailored  to  begin  de- 
veloping this  anticipatory  capability  and 
I  would  hope  that  future  legislation  in 
this  field  would  follow  this  route.  To 
achieve  this  anticipatory  capability  I 
recommended  that  the  Secretary  of  'the 
Interior  be  authorized  to  conduct  studies 
of  natural  environmental  systems  in  the 
United  States,  to  document  and  define 
changes  in  these  systems,  and  to  develop 
and  maintain  an  inventory  of  natural 
resource  development  projects  which 
may  make  significant  modifications  in 
the  natural  environment. 

Further.  I  recommended  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  be  directed  to  es- 
tablish a  clearinghouse  for  information 
on  ecological  problems  and  to  dis- 
seminate information  about  programs  re- 
lated to  those  problems. 

Also.  I  recommended  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
be  authorized  to  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive solid  waste  management  program 
which  would  coordinate  all  such  re- 
search now  being  done  under  a  number 
01  different  Federal  programs.  Another 
recommendation  of  mine  directed  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  compile  a  national  inventory  of 
solid  waste  management  needs  and  prob- 
fms  and  of  solid  waste  management 
technology. 

In  addition,  I  recommended  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare establish  a  clearinghouse  for  in- 
formation on  all  aspects  of  air,  water  and 
soil  pollution  and  solid  waste  disposal 
This  information  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  business,  industry  and  municipal- 
ities and  the  general  public.  These  are 
tne  kind  of  provisions  which  would  help 
to  develop  an  anticipatory  capability  and 
I  would  hope  that  future  legislation 
in  the  environmental  field  would  include 
tnem. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
ever-increasing  expanse  of  mankind  and 
man  s  undirected  use  of  technology  pose 
a  direct  and  definite  threat  to  man's  very 
existence.  "^ 

The  tragedy  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Po- 
tomac River  are  but  limited  examples  of 
man's  shortsighted  use  of  technology 
Technology  that  was  implemented  for 
the  betterment  of  man's  condition  and 
quality  of  life  has  created  problems  of 
air.  land,  and  water  use  that  threaten 
to  cause  irreparable  harm  to  his  environ- 
ment 
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The  Federal  Government  has  spent 
vast  sums  of  money  in  recent  vears  in  an 
effort  to  meet  a  limited  number  of  these 
problems  and  will  likely  increase  its  ef- 
forts in  the  future.  However,  at  present 
there  is  not  an  independent  agency  or 
review  board  that  can  review  the  total 
environmental  situation  or  provide  the 
President  or  Congress  with  an  estima- 
tion of  the  priorities  which  must  be  as- 
signed to  different  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

There  are  numerous  instances,  such  as 
the  Peripheral  Canal  project  in  Califor- 
nia where  a  Federal  project  designed  to 
deal  w^th  the  need  for  an  expanded 
water  supply  in  the  southern  California 
region  may  not  have  fully  taken  into 
consideration  the  affect  of  the  water  re- 
moval on  the  Sacramento  River  Basin 
This  bill  would  require  the  President 
to  transmit  to  the  Congress  an  annual 
environmental  quality  report  concerning 
the  status  of  various  aspects  of  the 
American  environment  and  their  impact 
on  other  national  requirements. 

The  bill  would  also  require  the  Coun- 
cil to  maintain  a  continuing  review  of 
Federal  policies  and  activities  with  en- 
vironmental implications. 

When  a  Federal  project,  such  as  the 
Peripheral  Canal  project,  irreversibly 
changes  the  ecology  of  a  vast  region 
there  needs  to  be  in  depth  study  of  the 
tt«al  environmental  effects  of  such  a 
program. 

On  May  29  of  this  year  the  President 
by  Executive  order,  created  an  interde- 
partmental Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.  While  there  is  a  definite  need 
for  an  interdepartmental  Council  to  re- 
solve internal  policy  conflicts  between 
mission  oriented  executive  agencies,  that 
is  not  the  purpose  of  this  legislation 

There  is  a  definite  need  for  a  con- 
sistent and  expert  source  of  review  of 
national  policies,  environmental  prob- 
lems and  trends,  both  long  and  short 
term.  The  problems  that  need  to  be 
solved  are  several  times  larger  than 
those  which  can  be  adequately  dealt 
with  by  this  interdepartmental  Council 
In  addition,  they  are  problems  which 
will  require  full-time  expertise  and  at- 
tention—expertise and  attention  which 
ought  not  to  he  devoted  to  other  prob- 
lems. 

An  overwhelming  need  exists  for  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  in  this  area.  No  other  or- 
ganization, in  existence  or  contemplated 
shows  aiiy  sign  of  meeting  that  need  It 
IS  for  that  reason  that  I  urge  immediate 
passage  of  this  legislation.  H.R    12549 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
which  IS  before  this  House  today  callin°- 
for  the  creation  of  a  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  is  one  which  deserves  the 
support  and  approval  of  every  Member  of 
Congress.  Its  purpose  is  one  which  has 
for  too  long  been  delayed.  The  issues  it 
proposes  to  tackle  are  far  too  critical  for 
the  quality  of  life  to  allow  us  to  further 
postpone  this  necessary  first  step  toward 
effective  control  and  improvement  of  our 
environment.  We  must  act. 

H.R.  12549  is  not  a  complicated  bill 
Its  primary  purpose  is  the  creation  of  a 
five-man  council  whose  mission  will  be 
a  continuing  study  and  assessment  of 
factors  and  trends  affecting  the  quality 
of  our  environment.  It  will  prepare  and 
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submit  to  the  President  an  annual  report 
on  its  activities,  and  assist  him  in  the 
preparation  of  an  annual  President's  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  environmental 
quality,  which  is  called  for  in  the  bill. 
The  coimcil  will  also  maintain  a  con- 
tinuing review  of  Federal  activities  and 
programs  affecting  the  environment,  and 
keep  the  President  informed  on  its  find- 
ings. Finally,  it  will  recommend  to  the 
President  policies  to  enhance  the  quality 
of  our  environment. 

In  a  sense,  the  Council  will  be  the  Pres- 
ident's main  adviser  on  environmental 
matters,  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  now 
assists  him  in  matters  relating  to  the 
economy.  That  Council  has  been  in  ex- 
istence since  1946.  and  has  proved  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  country. 

Mr.  Chaimian.  ours  is  a  society  that  has 
succumbed  to  the  bewitchment  of  tech- 
nology, a  process  which  has  transformed 
the  world  around  us.  Technology  is 
widely  credited  with  many  of  the  good 
things  of  modem  life;  rising  agricultural 
productivity,  new  sources  of  power,  auto- 
mation, accelerated  travel,  increased 
volume,  and  speed  of  communication, 
spectacular  improvements  in  medicine 
and  surgery — and  more.  Technology  has 
greatly  increased  the  wealth  produced 
by  human  labor;  it  has  lengthened  our 
lives  and  immeasurably  improved  the 
conditions  under  which  most  men  live. 
Little  wonder  that  there  has  been  en- 
gendered in  our  society  a  firm  faith  in 
technology  as  an  almost  undiluted  good. 

There  are  now.  however,  a  number  of 
reasons  to  question  this  implicit  faith, 
for  there  is  a  growing  body  of  evidence 
that  society  is  paying  a  high  price  in  en- 
vironmental pollution  for  the  advantages 
that  flow  from  the  rapid  spread  of  tech- 
nology. We  now  know  that  the  beneflci- 
aries  of  the  good  that  technology  can  do 
are  also  victims  of  the  environmental 
disease  that  technology  breeds. 

Few  Americans  are  untouched  or  un- 
aware of  the  extent  of  water  p>ollution. 
Many  of  our  urban  dwellers  are  con- 
scious of  the  discomfort — even  the  dan- 
ger— of  air  pollution.  Few  who  traveled 
the  highways  of  America  or  visited  our 
public  parks  this  past  summer  will  be 
surprised,  on  reading  an  advertisement 
in  Time  magazine  for  September  19,  to 
learn  that  each  of  us  is  producing  some 
5  pounds  of  trash  every  day.  These  are 
the  more  obvious  signs  of  our  deteriorat- 
ing environment.  There  are  other,  more 
subtle — even  exotic — examples  of  tech- 
nology's encounters  with  our  environ- 
ment— the  mysterious  fishkills:  the 
quieter,  if  not  "silent"  springs  in  some 
areas;  the  death  of  a  herd  of  sheep  in 
Utah;  the  depredations  of  the  sea  lam- 
prey in  the  Great  Lakes. 

Our  record  to  date  is  not  bright.  Hind- 
sight tells  us  that  what  we  are  experienc- 
ing Ls  a  logical  outcome  of  almost-un- 
restrained application  of  technology  on 
the  once  magnificent  resources  of  a  rap- 
idly-growing coimtry.  It  may  be  that 
we  will  never  be  able  to  restore  some  of 
the  despoiled  resources  and  the  natural 
beauties  of  our  country.  Certainly,  recov- 
ery will  be  a  long  and  costly  process.  But 


if  we  remember  that  the  future  begins 
tomorrow,  then  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing today  offers  a  great  opportunity  to 
prepare  for  that  future. 

A  common  reference  point  for  looking 
ahead  these  days  is  the  year  2000.  If  we 
consider  just  one  aspect  of  the  predicted 
future — population  growth  which  will 
boost  our  numbers  to  some  300  million — 
we  know  that  these  numbers  will  place 
almost  unbearable  demands  on  the  re- 
sources and  the  institutions,  some  of 
which  are  barely  able  to  serve  today's 
society.  If  we  add  another  dimension  of 
the  future — the  impact  of  the  predicted 
growth  of  science  and  technology — then 
the  interaction  of  these  two  dimensions 
win  surely  shape  a  future  beyond  our 
comprehension. 

We  have  become  more  aware  in  re- 
cent years  of  past  and  present  insults 
to  our  environment.  Our  response  has 
been  piecemeal  and  often  too  late.  Lake 
Erie's  reputed  death  may  be  the  most 
glaring  example  of  our  inability  or  un- 
willingness to  act  in  a  responsible  man- 
ner. We  have  an  opportunity  today  to 
prepare  ourselves  to  deal  with  this  kind 
of  thing  in  the  future. 

We  have  more  than  an  opportunity; 
we  have  a  responsibility. 

As  representatives  of  a  democratic  so- 
ciety, we  are  committed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  policies  which  insure  maximum 
individual  freedom  and  human  develop- 
ment. Neither  of  these  goals  can  be 
achieved  in  a  decaying  and  overbur- 
dened environment.  We  must  devise  poli- 
cies that  take  full  account  of  the  impact 
of  technological  development  on  the  en- 
vironment, and  we  can  achieve  this  only 
if  we  have  a  clearer  knowledge  of  what 
that  impact  might  be. 

The  Coimcil  which  this  bill  would  cre- 
ate is  the  vehicle  which  can  provide  the 
President  and  the  Congress  with  the  kind 
of  information  which  can  guide  us  in 
shaping  programs  consistent  with  so- 
ciety's needs.  The  Coimcil  will  also  pro- 
vide a  vitally  needed  source  for  reviewing 
the  total  environmental  situation — an 
■'early  warning"  system  that  warns  us 
of  the  effect  on  the  environment  of  a 
particular  program.  Finally,  it  will  fill 
the  need  for  an  agency  capable  of  pro- 
viding the  President  and  the  Congress 
with  estimates  of  the  priorities  which 
must  be  assigned  to  all  of  the  different 
aspects  of  the  interaction  of  man  and 
his  environment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  every  Member 
of  this  House  will  support  H.R.  12549. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagties  in  urging 
passage  of  the  Environmental  Quality 
Council  bill.  H.R.  12549. 

Tile  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
create  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  an  independent  advisorj'  group 
to  advise  the  President  and  through  him 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
on  steps  which  should  be  taken  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  environment.  Al- 
though the  President  is  in  the  process 
of  organizing  his  Cabinet-level  Council, 
created  by  Executive  Order  No.  11472. 
May  29.  1969.  the  legislative  branch  still 
sees  the  need  for  a  permanent  type  coun- 
cil and  feels  that  creation  of  this  inde- 
p)endent  council  would  serve  to  comple- 


ment   and   supplement   the   President's 
efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Cabinet-level  Coun- 
cil is  an  excellent  means  of  communi- 
cating Executive  decisions  to  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  which  would  carry 
them  out.  but  it  has  no  potential  as  a 
means  of  promoting  new  policies,  or  even 
of  investigating  them,  which  may  con- 
flict in  any  way  with  the  status  quo.  If 
the  President  had  the  time  to  concern 
himself  personally  with  the  many  and 
complex  issues  with  environmental  im- 
plications, it  is  possible  that  the  inde- 
pendent council  that  we  propose  might 
not  be  as  important  as  it  is.  But  he  does 
not  have  that  time,  nor  does  his  Science 
Advisor,  and  he  needs  a  competent  full- 
lime  group  of  advisers  to  assist  him — men 
and  women  with  commitments  to  no  pro- 
grams or  missions,  other  than  that  of 
f-nvironmental  protection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problems  of  our 
environment  are  several  magnitudes 
larger  than  those  which  can  be  ade- 
quately dealt  with  by  the  part-time 
council.  They  touch  on  practically  every 
aspect  of  everyday  life  and  require  the 
full-time  expertise  and  attention  of  a 
Council  such  as  that  envisioned  by  this 
bill.  The  Council  closely  parallels  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  which  was 
created  by  the  Pull  Employment  Act  of 
1946  and  which  has  successfully  proven 
its  worth,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  highly  endorse  H.R.  12549  and  urge 
its  prompt  passage 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
sidering this  bill  today.  I  want  to 
acknow  ledge  a  debt  owed  by  our  commit- 
tee to  an  impartial  and  expert  group  of 
men  and  women  who  have  provided  us 
with  excellent  and  timely  assistance  in 
our  deliberations.  Almost  one-fourth  of 
the  membership  of  this  House  has  joined 
the  informal  and  unofficial  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment^ — a  committee 
of  concerned  legislators  who  have  ex- 
pressed an  interest  m  information  rele- 
vant to  the  growing  problem  of  environ- 
mental degradation.  That  committee  now 
numbers  119;  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, liberals  and  conservatives  in  the 
House  as  well  as  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol.  I  would  particularly  like  to  thank 
Mr.  Frank  Potter,  the  executive  director 
of  the  ad  hoc  committee,  who  has 
worked  closely  with  our  committee  and 
through  his  tireless  efforts  has  made  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  possible. 

Our  committee  is  in  regular  contact 
with  126  distingmshed  scientists,  educa- 
tors, businessmen,  and  conservationists, 
who  serve  as  a  board  of  advisers  to  our 
ad  hoc  committee.  This  board,  which 
usually  communicates  with  members  of 
the  ad  hoc  committee  through  the  En- 
vironmental Clearinghouse.  Inc.  'a  local 
nonprofit  corporation  which  provides 
staff  assistance  to  the  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee) provided  21  witnesses  for  our  hear- 
ings. If  time  had  permitted,  many  more 
advisers  who  had  offered  to  appear  be- 
fore us  would  have  been  heard.  "The  testi- 
mony of  these  advisers  was  almost  unani- 
mousl>'  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  that  testi- 
mony was  a  ver>'  important  factor  in  our 
being  able  to  report  the  bill  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  as  early  and  as  strongly  as  we 
were  able  to. 
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I  cannot  say  whether  or  not  we  could 
have  moved  as  surely  or  as  rapidly  as  we 
have,  without  the  assistance  of  these 
public -spirited  men  and  women  in  the 
board  of  advisers.  I  can  say.  however, 
that  they  were  of  immeasurable  assist- 
ance to  us  in  putting  the  issue  into  proper 
perspective,  and  that  much  of  the 
urgency  with  which  we  view  the  environ- 
mental crisis,  and  which  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  communicate  to  our  colleagues  to- 
day stems  directly  from  the  urgency  and 
concern  expressed  by  this  impressive 
body  of  experts. 

As  I  say.  this  is  a  debt  that  I  am  happy 
to  acknowledge,  and  I  know  that  I  speak 
for  all  my  colleagues  on  the  subcommit- 
tee as  well.  The  only  proper  wav  that  we 
could  pay  this  debt  would  be  to  see  that 
this  bill.  H.R.  12549.  is  passed  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  that  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  begins  to  move. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing,  I  also  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers  the   recently   established   Environ- 
mental Policy  Division  m  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. Mt.  Richard  A.  Carpenter,  senior 
specialist  in  science  and  technology   has 
been  appointed  chief  of  the  new  division. 
Mr.  Carpenter  has  been  most  helpful  to 
the  committee  and  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  officiallv  express  my 
appreciation  for  his  kind  assistance  and 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  promotion 
The  Environmental  Policy  Division  was 
established  in  response  to  increasing  con- 
gressional concern  for  the  quality  and 
productivity  of  the  physical  environment 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled  That  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  5A  as 
section  5B  and  by  inserting  immediately  af- 
ter section  5  the  following  new  section: 

Mr.  DINGELL  'during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wish  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  would  withhold  that  re- 
quest. I  have  no  intention  of  asking  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  read  the 
entire  bill,  but  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  withhold  that  request  for  a  min- 
ute or  2,  or  3  or  4  or  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw by  unanimous-consent  request 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


•'Sec.  5A.  (a)  The  Congress,  recognizing 
the  profound  impact  of  man's  activity  on  the 
interrelations  cf  ail  components  of  the 
natural  environment,  both  living  and  non- 
living, and  the  critical  Importance  of  restor- 
ing and  maintaining  environmental  quality 
to  the  overall  welfare  and  development  of 
man,  declares  that  It  Is  the  continuing  poUcy 
of  the  Federal  Government,  In  cooperation 
with  State  and  local  governments,  urban  and 
rural  planners.  Industry,  labor,  agriculture 
science,   ajid   conservation    organizations     to 


use  all  practicable  means  and  measures,  in- 
cluding financial  and  technical  assistance 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  to  create  and  main- 
tain conditions  under  which  man  and  nature 
can  exist  in  productive  harnaony.  and  fulfill 
the  social,  economic,  and  other  requirements 
of  present  and  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  annually  beginning  June  30,  1970 
an  gnvironmental  Quality  Report  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  report')  which  shall 
set  fcrth  ( I )  the  status  and  condition  of  the 
majos-  natural,  manmade.  or  altered  environ- 
mental classes  of  the  Nation,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  air.  the  aquatic,  includ- 
ing marine,  estuarlne,  and  fresh  water,  and 
the  terrestrial  environment,  including  but 
not  limited  to,  the  forest,  drvland,  wetland 
range,  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  environ- 
ment; and  (2)  current  and  foreseeable  trends 
m  management  and  utilization  of  such  en- 
vironments and  the  effects  of  those  trends 
on  the  social,  economic,  and  other  requlre- 
menrs  of  the  Nation. 

■■(c)(1)  There  ts  created  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  a  Council  on  Envlron- 
ment«l  Quality  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
■  Council").  The  Council  shall  be  composed 
of  five  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  one  of  whom  the 
President  shall  designate  as  chairman  and 
each  of  whom  shall  be  a  person  who.  as  a 
result  of  his  training,  experience,  and  attain- 
ments, is  exceptionally  qualified  to  analyze 
"n  ■  ."*^'"P'"et  environmental  information  of 
ail  iclads.  to  appraise  programs  and  activities 
of  the  Government  in  the  light  of  the  pollcv 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  to  formulate  and  recommend  national 
policy  to  promote  the  Improvement  of  our 
environmental  quality. 

"(2)  The  CouncU  may  employ  such  officers 
and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  functions  under  this  .^ct.  In  addition 
the  Council  may  employ  and  fix  the  compen- 
satloia  of  such  experts  and  consultants  .as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  its 
functions  under  this  section,  "in  accordance 
wlUi  section  3109  of  tlUe  5,  United  States 
Code  (but  without  regard  to  the  last 
sentence  thereof). 

•■(3)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Council — 

■■(A)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Environmental 
Quality  Report: 

"(B)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative 
nformation  concerning  the  conditions  and 
trends  In  environmental  qualities  both  cur- 
rent and  prospective,  to  analyze  and  inter- 
pret such  information  for  the  purpose  of 
cietermlning  whether  such  conditions  and 
trends  are  interfering,  or  are  likely  to  in- 
terfere, with  the  achievement  of  the  pollcv 
set  fcrlih  in  subsection  la)  of  this  section 
and  to  compile  and  submit  to  the  President 
studies  relating  to  such  conditions  and 
trends; 

•'(C)    to   appraise    the    various    programs 

fn"  .K^'^'''l-"^'  °'  '^^  P«^«^*l  OoveriLent 
in  the  light  of  the  policy  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  extent  to  which  such 
programs  and  activities  are  contributing 
to  the  achievement  of  such  poUcy.  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  President 
with   respect    thereto; 

"(D)  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the 
President  national  policies  to  foster  and  pro- 
mote   the    improvement    of    environmental 

quality  to  meet  social,  economic,  and  other 

requirements  of  the  Nation;    and 
•■(E)   to  make  and  furnish  such  studies 

reports  thereon,  and  recommendations  with 

respect  to  matters  of  policy  and  legislation 

as   the  President  may  request. 

"(4)    The  Council  shall  make  an  annual 

report  to  the  President  In  May  of  each  year. 
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"(6)  In  exercising  its  powers,  functions 
and  duties  under  this  section— 

"(A)  the  Council  shall  consult  with  such 
representatives  of  science,  industry,  agri- 
culture, labor,  conservation,  organizations. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  other 
groups,  as  it  deems  advisable:   and 

"(B)  the  Council  shall,  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  utilize  the  services,  facili- 
ties, and  information  (Including  statlstcal 
Information)  of  public  and  private  agencies 
and  organizations,  and  individuals,  in  order 
that  duplication  of  effort  and  expense  may 
be  avoided." 

Mr.  SAYLOR  'during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object 
to  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  section  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  oblection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquirj'. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Where  does  section  1 
end? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  On  page  5,  line  11. 
Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS     OPTERED    BY     MR.    ASPINALL 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
amendments  at  the  desk.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  amendments  be 
read  down  to  No.  17,  and  that  they  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado that  the  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Asplnall-  On 
page  1.  lines  3  to  6,  strike  out  "Pish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  5A  as  section  5B  and  by 
inserting  immediately  after  section  5  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

■Sec.  5A.   (a)   The'. 

On  page  2,  Une  13,  strike  out  "'(b)"  and 
insert  "Sic.  2." 

On  page  3,  line  1,  strike  out  " '(c)  (1)"  and 
Insert  "Sic.  3." 

On  page  3,  Une  5,  strike  out  "by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  ' 

On  page  3,  line  15,  strike  out  "'(2)"  and 
insert  "Sbc.  4." 

On  page  3,  line  23.  strike  out  '"O)"  and 
insert  "Sbc.  5." 

On  page  3,  line  24,  strike  out  "  '(A)"  and 
insert  "(a)". 

On  page  4.  line  l,  strike  out  '"(B)"  and 
Insert  "(b)". 

On  page  4,  Une  lO.  strike  out  "'(C)"  and 
insert  "(c)". 

On  page  4,  line  17,  strike  out  "'(D)"  and 
Insert  "(d)". 
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On  page  4,  Une  21,  strike  out  ""(E)"  and 
Insert  "(e)". 

On  page  4,  line  24,  strike  out  "  '(4)"  and 
Insert  "S«c.  6." 

On  page  5,  line  1,  strike  out  "'(5)"  and 
Insert  "S«c.  7." 

On  page  5,  line  3,  strike  out  "'(A)"  and 
Insert  "(a) ". 

On  page  5,  line  7,  strike  out  "'(B)"  and 
Insert  "(b)". 

On  page  5,  line  11.  strike  out  "avoided.'" 
and  Insert  "avoided." 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  these  amend- 
ments are  satisfactory  to  the  committee 
having  jurisdiction  over  this  legislation. 
Most  of  them  are  technical.  However, 
there  are  three  or  four  amendments 
which  are  substantial  in  their  effect. 

The  first  amendment  has  reference  to 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act. 
This  language  is  deleted  in  order  that 
this  new  legislation  can  stand  on  its 
own  and  will  not  be  tied  to  an  existing 
program.  The  subject  matter  of  the  bill 
relates  to  all  environmental  classes,  and 
therefore  its  enactment  as  an  amend- 
ment to  this  act  is  not  appropriate  and 
should  be  changed. 

The  second  Important  amendment  has 
to  do  with  the  question  of  Senate  con- 
firmation. Requirements  for  Senate  con- 
firmation of  members  of  the  Council  is 
deleted  by  my  amendment.  I  see  no  rea- 
son for  Senate  confirmation  of  a  Presi- 
dential council  of  this  nature.  In  fact.  I 
think  it  dilutes  the  importance  of  the 
council.  I  think  it  means,  if  you  take  it 
as  I  read  it,  that  this  House  is  giving 
way  to  the  Senate  in  the  membership 
of  the  proposed  council  a  great  deal  of 
its  own  prerogative  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Coimcll  itself. 

Another  important  change  that  I 
make  is  the  language  added  to  make  it 
clear  that  nothing  In  this  act  changes  the 
authority  given  to  an  existing  agency 
created  by  provisions  of  existing  law.  We 
leave  existing  law  as  it  is.  In  my  opinion. 
if  additional  authority  and  direction  to 
existing  agencies  is  needed,  it  should  be 
provided  by  additional  legislation.  Here 
is  where  we  will  find  ourselves  in  con- 
flict with  the  other  body  when  our  con- 
ferees go  into  conference  with  the  other 
body,  because  they  do  not  pay  sufficient 
attention  in  my  opinion  to  existing  au- 
thority of  agencies  already  created. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  that  is  as  far 
as  these  amendments  to  this  section  go. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
amendments  have  been  discussed  by  and 
between  me  and  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  good  friend 
from  Colorado  if  these  are  the  amend- 
ments that  we  discussed  at  a  time  earlier. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, excepting  that  there  are  other 
amendments  I  have  before  the  committee 
at  this  time  and  they  will  be  added  when 
we  get  to  the  reading  of  the  next  section. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
discussed  these  amendments  with  my 
good  friend  from  Colorado,  and  on  be- 
half of  the  committee  I  interpose  no  ob- 
jection. We  have  agreed  to  accept  these 
amendments  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.    Chairman,    one   of   the   previous 


speakers  said  that  the  people  are  deeply 
concerned  about  environmental  quality. 
Let  me  add  that  the  people  of  this 
coimtry  are  more  deeply  concerned 
about  the  tax  burdens  that  are  be- 
mg  loaded  onto  them,  the  inflation,  and 
the  debt  that  is  being  piled  up.  I  sug- 
gest that  at  thlB  time  a  covmcil  on  tax 
environment  would  be  far  more  appro- 
priate than  still  another  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality. 

I  tried  a  few  minutes  ago  to  get  some 
kind  of  a  handle,  some  kind  of  informa- 
tion, on  the  number  of  councils  already 
loose  in  this  country  dealing  with  vari- 
ous forms  of  environmental  quality.  I  got 
exactly  nowhere.  There  is  one,  as  I  tried 
to  point  out  earlier,  in  Virginia  occupy- 
ing. I  do  not  know  how  many  acres  of 
land.  This  is  out  by  Dulles  Airport  in  the 
Herndon,  Va.,  area.  It  Is  called  Environ- 
mental Sciences  sind  apparently  operated 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Is  that 
not  large  enough  to  embrace  all  environ- 
ments? What  is  the  meaning  of  "sci- 
ences"? What  is  the  meaning  of  "envi- 
ronment"? 

There  was  established  last  spring  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  an 
Environmental  Quality  Cotmcil.  It  is  ap- 
parently fimctioning  right  now. 

What  is  proposed  to  be  done  with  this 
Council  already  in  existence?  How  much 
money  is  it  proposed  to  spend  on  orga- 
nizations of  this  kind? 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
what  this  pending  bill  is  going  to  pro- 
vide more  duplication.  When  do  we  pro- 
pose to  start  saving  $1  million  around 
here?  There  is  no  limitation  contained 
in  this  legislation  except  the  estimated 
cost  of  $1  million  a  year.  It  could  be 
more. 

When  is  it  proposed  to  save  $1  million 
around  this  place?  When  is  it  proposed 
to  give  the  taxpayers  a  break?  When  are 
we  going  to  make  some  move  toward 
stopping  inflation  that  is  chewing  the 
economy  of  this  coimtry  to  pieces? 

I  do  not  know  how  many  consultants, 
how  many  supergrades  it  is  proposed  to 
hire  in  this  deal.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  there  are  over  at  the  White  House 
backing  up  the  Council  that  has  already 
been  established  with  the  same  title. 
How  many  supergrades  are  already  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose?  There  is  no 
limitation  on  this  bill  except  the  report 
says.  "We  estimate  $1  milhon  a  year." 
is  it  not  about  time  to  apply  the  brakes 
around  here?  When?  When?  When  do 
we  stop  the  duplication  and  the  extrava- 
gance? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  ought  to  be 
put  on  the  shelf  at  least  until  we  are  pro- 
\-ided  valid  reasons  for  spending  money 
for  purposes  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  supported  this  legis- 
lation in  the  committee.  However,  I  did 
support  it  with  reservations,  some  re- 
servations which  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Committee  today. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  cleaning  up  our 
air  and  earth  and  water  demands  the 
best  efforts  of  many  people.  Any  attempt 
to  control  the  environmental  system, 
therefore,  must  involve  not  only  the  best 
efforts   of   science   and   technology,   but 


the   law,    sociology,    politics,    and    eco- 
nomics. 

But  when  we  join  such  diverse  talents 
can  we  strike  that  precious  balance  to 
avoid  self-interest — the  greatest  of  all 
pollutants  to  man's  progress.  For  In  mat- 
ters of  the  environment,  the  range  of 
self-interests  to  be  served  is  national  in 
scope. 

The  environmental  system,  further- 
more, is  by  nature  thoroughly  geopoliti- 
cal. Air  and  water  contaminants  do  not 
respect  State  and  local  political  bound- 
aries. And  so  it  falls  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— the  Congress — to  create  the 
basic  legislation  that  applies  equitably 
and  effectively  to  all  jurisdictions. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  before 
the  Congress  today— to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality — is  supposed  to  promote 
general  welfare  and  to  create  and  main- 
tain conditions  under  which  man  and 
nature  can  exist  in  productive  harmony. 
It  may  not. 

The  problem  of  swill,  garbage,  rub- 
bish, and  trash  is  very  close,  if  not  near 
and  dear,  to  the  citizens  of  New  York 
and  in  fact  every  major  urban  area  and 
many  less  concentrated  areas  of  popula- 
tion. These  necessar>'  but  imwanted  by- 
products of  our  everyday  life  are  politely 
termed  solid  waste.  It  is  the  disposal  and 
even  worse  the  failure  to  dispose  of  solid 
waste  that  is  the  constantly  growing 
cause  of  major  hazard  to  health  and 
esthetics.  When  we  seek  to  establish  a 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  with 
the  goal  of  controlling  our  en'vlronmen- 
tal  system — our  air  and  earth  and  wa- 
ter— we  should  strive  to  think  in  grand 
terms  of  accomplishment.  In  the  case  of 
solid  waste,  many  communities  have  only 
one  practical  means  of  disposal  and  that 
is  by  burning.  So  we  must  consider  solid 
waste  then  as  a  fuel  and  as  a  fuel  we 
should  use  its  energies  for  electric  power, 
the  control  of  water  pollution,  and  the 
treatment  of  sewage.  We  should  burn  it 
cleanly  so  as  not  to  pollute  the  air 
around  us  and  we  must  develop  new 
combustion  technology  for  this  purpose. 
With  considerable  foresight  I  believe, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  been  committed  to  re- 
search for  this  very  objective  for  several 
years.  This  is  a  program  that  ought  to 
vitally  concern  at  least  three  Cabinet  de- 
partments and  five  agencies  within  those 
departments:  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  with  its  divisions  of  solid  waste 
and  air  pollution;  Interior,  with  its  Office 
of  Salient  Water  and  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration:  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  ■with 
its  planning  of  model  cities  and  its  mul- 
titude of  other  responsibilities. 

Now.  not  tomorrow,  is  the  time  for  a 
crash  program  by  all  of  these  agencies 
to  complete  the  research  and  put  our 
solid  waste  disposal  into  a  safe  position 
and  perhaps  even  one  that  actually  con- 
tributes to,  rather  than  detracts  from 
the  general  well-being  of  all  of  our 
people. 

This  I  would  deem  one  of  the  major 
challenges  that  would  concern  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  proposed 
in  this  legislation.  However,  the  ubiqui- 
tous hand  of  a  number  of  Federal  agen- 
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cies  and  vested  interest  groups,  both 
implicitly  and  explicitly,  has  written  this 
legrislation  for  their  own  self-interest  and 
not  the  general  welfare. 

I  would   like  to  emphasize  here  that 
the    power    of    the    Department    of    the 
Interior,    in    matters    of    conservation 
seem  to  override  almost  all  considera- 
tions for  the  public  good.  In  fact,  they 
affect  public  works  on  a  national  basis. 
The  Department  has  consistently  hid 
behind  the  veil  of  conservation  to  "over- 
rule vitally  needed  public  works  projects. 
On  the  one  hand  they  screamed  pol- 
lution   to    prevent    a    channel-dredging 
operation  in  New  York  Harbor.  Yet  they 
allowed   the  dirtiest  type   of  coal-fired 
powerplant  to  be  built  in  my  district. 

So  what  we  are  talking  about  now  is 
control  of  the  environment  by  Govern- 
ment agencies.  We  cannot  build  a  road 
in  my  district.  We  cannot  build  a  road 
because  of  environmental  factors  and 
conservation  factors  that  completely 
override  need,  technology,  and  the  public 
good. 

The  constant  threat  of  power  black- 
outs in  .New  York  City  alone  would  be 
abated  teday  if  .single-minded  preser- 
vationists had  not  effectively  thwarted 
efforts  to  build  a  hydroelectric  power- 
plant  outside  of  the  city. 

I  am  concerned  about  creating  a  com- 
mission that  will  be  conservation  ori- 
ented. If  that  were  to  happen,  progress 
would  be  limited  to  what  has  taken  place 
in  past  decades.  I  cannot  support  any 
measure  that  literally  insures  dominance 
by  conservative  elements  that  so  over- 
ride the  desires  and  needs  of  the  public 
that  we  lose  sight  of  those  everyday 
needs. 

I  want  the  record  here  today  in  the 
Congress  to  insure  that  this  Commission 
does  not  act  against  the  environment  in 
our  urban  areas.  That  it  consider  bal- 
ance in  the  creation  of  necessary  public 
works  to  clean,  as  well  as  to  preserve 
our  land. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  <Mr.  Aspin.ml). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  REUSS 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Reuss-  On 
page  2.  line  22.  strike  out  ••and"  immediately 
preceding  •'(2) ". 

On  page  2.  line  25.  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the 
following:  -(3)  the  adequacy  of  available 
natural  resources  for  fulfilling  human  and 
economic  requirements  of  the  Nation  In  the 
light  of  expected  population  pressures:  (4)  a 
review  of  the  programs  and  activities  (in- 
cluding regulatory  activities)  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  nongovernmental  entities  or  in- 
dividuals, with  particular  reference  to  their 
effects  on  the  environment  and  on  the  con- 
servation, development,  and  utilization  of 
natural  resources:  and  (5)  a  program  for 
remedying  the  deficiencies  of  existing  pro- 
grams and  activities,  together  with  recom- 
mendations for  legislation." 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  first 
want  to  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  having  brought  forth  this 
trailblazmg  piece  of  legislation  to  the 
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floor  this  afternoon.  It.  in  its  day  when 
enacted,  will  be  as  much  of  a  landmark 
in  matters  of  the  environment  as  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  has  been  in 
matters  of  economics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  I 
propose  is  a  simple  amendment.  It  re- 
lates to  the  annual  report  on  environ- 
mental quality  required  of  the  President 
by  the  bill.  As  the  bill  now  stands  it 
contains  excellent  language  that  the 
President  shall  report  on  the  status  and 
condition  of  the  environment.  My 
amendment  goes  on  to  say  that  he  should 
also  give  a  report  on  how  we  are  doing  to 
fulfill  the  environmental  goals  under  ex- 
isting measures  and  programs  and  if  we 
are  not  doing  as  well  as  we  might  to 
recommend  ways  of  remedying  those  "de- 
ficiencies, including  recommendations  for 
legislation. 

This  language  is  modeled  after  the 
language  which  has  proved  workable  for 
more  than  20  years  with  respect  to  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946. 

It  was  approved  in  testimony  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  by  the  presidential  science 
adviser,  Mr.  DuBridge,  and  I  have  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  managers  on  both  sides 
I  behefve  it  is  satisfactory  to  them 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr.  DINGELL.  I  have  discussed  with 
the  members  of  the  committee  with  the 
able  and  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Honorable  Edward  Gar- 
MATz,  and  with  my  distinguished  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  ( Mr.  Pelly  ) . 

We  find  no  objection  to  this  language 
and  I  believe  it  would  help  the  bill   On 
behalf  of  the  committee,  I  am  happy  to 
accept  the  language  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  I  do  commend 
him  for  his  labors  in  this  regard  and  I 
thank  him. 
Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss*. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    DADDARIO 

Mr.  D.ADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  bv  Mr.  Daddario-  On 
page  1.  strike  lines  3  through  6  and  insert 
the   following: 

"That  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  The 
Environmental  Quality  and  Productivity  Act 

"Sec.    (b)(1).   The   Congress,   recognizing 
that  maa  depends  on  his  biological  and  phys- 
ical surroundings  for  food,  shelter,  and  other 
needs,  and  for  cultural  enrichment  as  well- 
and  recognizing  further  the  profound  influ- 
ences of  population  growth,  high-density  ur- 
banization.   Industrial    expansion,    resource 
exploitation,  and  new  and  expanding  tech- 
nological advances  on  our  physcal  and  blo- 
ogical  surroundings  and  on  the  quality  of 
life  available  to  the  American  people;  hereby 
declares  that  it  is  the  continuing  policy  and 
responsiblty  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
use   all   practicable   means,   consistent   with 
other    essential    considerations    of    national 
policy,   to  improve   and   coordinate   Federal 
plans,  functions,  programs,  and  resources  to 
the  end  that  the  Nation  may— 

"  ( A)  fulfin  the  responsblUtles  of  each  gen- 


eration  as   trustee   of   the   environment    for 
.succeeding  generations; 

■•(B)  assure  for  all  Americans  safe,  health- 
ful, productive,  and  esthetlcallv  and  cul- 
turally pleasing  surroundings: 

"(C)  attain  the  widest  range  of  beneficial 
uses  of  safety,  or  other  undesirable  and  un- 
intended  consequences; 

•■(D)  preserve  important  historic,  cultural 
and  natural  aspects  of  our  national  heritage' 
and  maintain,  wherever  possible,  an  environ- 
ment wtuch  supports  diversity  and  variety  of 
individual  choice; 

■(E)  achieve  a  balance  between  population 
and  resource  use  which  will  permit  high 
■standards  of  living  and  a  wide  sharing  of 
life's  amenities;  and 

■■(P)  enhance  the  quality  of  renewable  re- 
sources and  approach  the  maximum  attain- 
able recycling  of  depletable  resources. 

"(2)  The  Congress  recognizes  that  each 
person  has  a  fundamental  and  inalienable 
right  to  a  healthful  environment  and  that 
each  person  has  a  responsibility  to  contribute 
to  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the 
environment. 

■Sec.  (c)  The  Congress  authorizes  and  di- 
rects that  the  policies,  regulations,  and  public 
laws  of  the  United  States,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible,  be  interpreted  and  adminis- 
tered in  accordance  with  the  policies  set 
forth  in  this  Act.  and  that  all  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government— 

■•(1)  Utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
a  systematic,  interdiscipllnarv  approach 
which  will  insure  the  integrated  use  of  the 
natural  and  social  sciences  and  the  environ- 
mental design  arts  in  planning  .and  in  de- 
cision-making which  may  have  an  impact 
on^an's  environment; 

■'12)  identify  and  develop  methods  and 
procedures  which  will  insure  that  presently 
unquantlfied  environmental  amenities  and 
values  may  be  given  appropriate  considera- 
tion in  decisionmaking  along  with  economic 
and  technical  considerations: 

■'(3)  include  in  every  recommendation  or 
report  on  proposals  for  legislation  and  other 
Federal  actions  significantly  affecting  the 
quality  of  the  human  enyironment.  a  find- 
ing by  the  responsible  official  that— 

'•(A)  the  environmental  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action  has  been  studied  and  considered- 
IB)  any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  by  following  rea- 
sonable alternatives  are  Justified  bv"  other 
stated  considerations  of  national  policy; 

"(C)  local  short-term  uses  of  man's  en- 
vironment are  consistent  with  maintaining 
and  enhancing  long-term  productivity;  and 
that 

•'(D)  any  irreversible  and  irretrievable 
commitments  of  resources  are  warranted. 

(4)  study,  develop,  and  describe  appropri- 
ate alternatives  to  recommend  courses  of  ac- 
tion in  any  proposal  which  involves  unre- 
solved conflicts  concerning  alternative  uses 
of  land,  water,  or  air: 

••(5)  recognize  the  worldwide  and  long- 
range  character  of  environmental  problems 
and  lend  appropriate  support  to  Initiatives 
resolutions,  and  programs  designed  to  maxi- 
mize international  cooperation  in  anticipat- 
ing and  preventing  a  decline  in  the  quality  of 
mankind's  world  environment:  and 

■(6)  review  present  statutory  authority 
administrative  regulations,  and  current  poli- 
cies and  procediu-es  for  conformity  to  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act  and  pro- 
pose to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
their  authority  consistent  with  this  Act 

•Sec.  (d)(1)  The  Congress,  recognizing  the 
profound '• 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

On  page  3.  line  13,  strike  out  •■  '(b)  "  and  In- 
sert "2  ". 
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"(3)' 
'(A)' 


and 


and 


and 


On  page  3.  line  5.  strike  out  'by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 

On  page  3,  line  15.  strike  out  •••(2) 
Insert  "B". 

On  page  3,  line  23,  strike  out 
insert  "C". 

On  page  3,  line  24,  strike  out 
Insert  '•(1)". 

On  page  4,  line  1,  strike  out 
insert  "(il)  ". 

On  page  4,  line  10.  strike  out 
insert  ••(ill)  ". 

On  page  4,  line  17,  strike  out 
insert  '•(Iv)  ••. 

On  page  4,  line  21,  strike  out 
insert  •(v)  ". 

On  page  4,  line  24,  strike  out 
insert  ■•(D)  '•. 

line  1.  strike  out 


•(B)"  and 

'  '(C)"  and 

•(D)"  and 


■(E)  •'  and 


"(4)" 
'(5)" 


and 


and 


5,  line  3.  strike  out  "'(A)"  and 
5,  line  7.  strike  out  "'(B)'  and 


•avoided. 


On  page 
Insert  •■(E) 

On  page 
Insert  ••(i)' 

On  page 
Insert  "(ii)". 

On  page  5,  line  11,  strike  out 
and  Insert  '•avoided. •' 

On  page  5.  line  12.  strike  out  "SEC.  2(a)." 
and  insert  ■SEC.  (e)  ( 1 )  ■' 

On  page  5.  line  16.  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
insert  ••(2)"". 

On  page  5,  after  line  19,  insert  new  sec- 
tions f,  g.  and  h.  as  follows: 

••Sec.  f.  The  annual  reports  submitted  to 
the  Congress  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this 
Act  shall  be  referred  by  the  Speaker  to  each 
standing  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  has  jurisdiction  over  any  part 
of  the  subject  matter  of  the  reports. 

•'Sec.  g.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  Increase, 
decrease,  or  change  any  responsibility  or  au- 
thority of  any  Federal  official  or  agency  cre- 
ated by  other  provision  of  law. 

"Sec.  h.  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  not  to  exceed  $300,000  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  $500,000  for  fiscal  year  1971,  and  $1,000,- 
000  for  each  fiscal  year  thereaft«r." 

PARLIAMENTARY      INQUniT 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentaiT  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  amendment,  as  it 
has  been  offered,  would  destroy  the  en- 
tire structure  of  section  1  as  perfected  by 
the  so-called  Aspinall  amendment.  I  wish 
to  know  if  the  Chair  would  rule  that 
that  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  was  offered 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  section  1 
of  the  bill,  but  the  Chair  will  examine 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  did  not  understand 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  to  offer 
his  amendment  as  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  proposed  to  strike  out  lines 
3  through  6  and  insert  substitute  word- 
ing. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
on  the  ground  that  it  comes  t(X)  late.  It 
comes  after  perfection  of  the  original 
language  and  would  destroy  the  so-called 
Aspinall  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. That  is  what  I  am  doing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
state  h  .s  point  of  order  again? 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  After  the  biU  has  been 


perfected  by  the  so-called  Aspinall 
amendment,  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  is  of- 
fered as  an  amendment  to  that  amend- 
ment as  such,  after  it  has  been  adopted 
by  the  House. 

If  the  amendment  were  offered  as  a 
substitute,  then  I  could  not  object  to  it, 
so  far  as  that  is  concerned.  But  I  object 
to  it  as  purely  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  offer  as  a  substitute 
to  the  first  section  would  simply  add  lan- 
guage which  would  in  no  way  interfere 
with  the  activity  already  taking  place 
but  which  is  in  fact  supplementaiT  to  it. 
The  language  is  clear.  It  would  have  no 
effect  on  the  action  already  taken,  ex- 
cepting to  add  language. 
"The  CHAIRMAN  'Mr.  McCarthy*. 
The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule.  The  Com- 
mittee has  agreed  to  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 
His  first  amendment  altered  the  lan- 
guage on  page  1,  lines  3  to  6. 

The  Chair  upholds  the  ix)int  of  order 
of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut attempts  to  amend  an  amend- 
ment already  agreed  to  and  is  not  in 
order.  The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of 
order. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  2.   (a)    Section  5313  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof   the  following: 

"(20)  Chairman,  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality." 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  'Dnited  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding,  at  the  end 
thereof,  the  following: 

"(92)  Members,  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality." 

commtttee  amendment 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  will 
port  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On 
14,  delete  '•of"  and  insert  in 
"on". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


re- 


page  5,  line 
lieu   thereof 


to. 


amendments    offered    by     MR.    ASPINALL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinall:  On 
page  5.  line  12,  strike  out  •'Sec.  2."  and  In- 
sen   "Sec  8." 

On  page  5.  after  line  19,  Insert  new  sec- 
tions 9  and  10,  as  follows : 

"Sec.  9  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  Increase, 
decrease,  or  change  any  responsibility  or  au- 
thority of  any  Federal  ofBclal  or  agency  cre- 
ated by  other  provision  of  law. 

••Sec.  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  not  to  exceed  S300.000  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  S500.000  for  fiscal  year  1971,  and 
$1,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 


like  to  ask  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado,  are  these  the 
amendments  the  gentleman  discussed 
with  me  earlier? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
are  the  amendments  I  discussed  with  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  They  are  dealing  with 
what? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  They  deal  with  the 
proposed  sections  9  and  10  and  also  a 
correcting  amendment  on  page  5,  line 
12,  because  that  section  is  to  be  renum- 
bered, as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  jield  further,  I  have  dis- 
cussed these  amendments  with  the  able 
and  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  Mr.  Garmatz.  and  with  my 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague,  the 
iientleman  from  Washington  'Mr, 
Pelly).  I  am  prepared  to  accept  these 
amendments. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  make  two  short  statements.  One,  I 
thank  my  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  for  his  statement  that  his  com- 
mittee accepts  the  amendments,  but  I 
do  want  the  Record  to  show  that  what 
we  propose  in  the  language  is  to  make 
clear  that  nothing  in  this  act  changes 
the  authority  and  responsibility  of  ex- 
isting agencies  created  by  other  provi- 
sions of  law.  In  my  opinion,  if  additional 
authority  is  needed  and  direction  to  ex- 
isting agencies  is  needed,  they  should  be 
provided  by  separate  legislation. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  state  that  the  House 
bill  is  open  ended  for  the  expenditure  of 
money.  The  Senate  bill  is  open  ended  in 
one  place  and  closed  in  two  other  places, 
with  larger  amounts  of  money  than  is 
proposed  here. 

The  language  I  have  proposed,  and  on 
which  I  have  received  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  amendments  cxinsid- 
ered  en  bloc,  places  a  ceiling  on  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to  this  legis- 
lation we  are  gi\'ing  to  Congress  the 
oversight  authority  which  it  needs  and 
which  it  should  have  on  any  environ- 
mental program  that  is  proposed  by  the 
executive  department  or  by  Congress. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
for  offering  these  amendments,  partic- 
ularly the  amendment  which  is  new  sec- 
tion 10.  because  this  places  a  limitation 
upon  the  expenditures  that  can  be  made 
by  this  Commission  that  will  be  ap- 
poinled.  This  is  in  keeping  w-ith  the  pol- 
icy which  we  have  used  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in  all 
legislation  we  report  to  the  Congress.  I 
think  other  committees  might  do  well  to 
follow  like  procedure  in  such  matters. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  now  in  the  well,  sug- 
gests that  this  is  the  way  to  see  that  our 
oversight  authority  is  taken  care  of  prop- 
erly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
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the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinald  . 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair 
Mr.  McCarthy,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bUl  (H.R.  12549)  to  nmend  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
544.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  With  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 

The  bin-  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The   question    was    taken;    and    there 

::?oi^:t-  '''■  "^-^-^  ''■  "°*  -«-^  «• 

I  Roll  No.  1811 
YEAS— 372 


I 
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.^'obitt 

•■^bernethv 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

.Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson.  111. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 
-V.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
.^vres 
Barrett 
Beall.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif. 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bevill 
BiagKl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 


Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich 
Broyhlll,  N  C 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis 
Catfery 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederbers 
Chamberlain 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Coughlln 
Cowger 


Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwinskl 

Dickinson 

Dl?gs 

DinaeU 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif 

Edwards.  La. 

Eilberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Peighan 

Flndley 


Pish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

Wllltem  D 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frey 
Friedel 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galiflanakls 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydoa 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa 
Grtffln 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
.schmldl 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathawav 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Heberi 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Hoiran 
Holifleld 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kleppe 
Kluczynsa 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kvros 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Lei^gett 
Lennon 
Lloyd 


l<ong,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCIure 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McPall 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon        * 
Mailllard 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathlas 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Mlzell 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy.  Ill 
Murphy,  NY 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
.  Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 
O'Neill,  Mass 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plmle 
Podell 
Poff 
Pollock 
Preyer,  N.C. 
Price.  III. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor.  Ark. 
PurceU 
Quia 
Qulllen 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Rees 
Reld,  111. 
Reld,  N.Y. 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Rivers 


Roberts 
Roblson 
Rodlno 
Rogers,  Colo 
Rogers.  Fla 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Roth 

Roudebush 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
St.  Onge 
,       Sandman 
Satterfleld 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Scheuer 
Schneebell 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebellus 
Shipley 
Shrlver 
Slkes 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 
Smith,  Iowa 
Smith.  N.Y. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stafford 
Stanton 
steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taft 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson.  Ga. 
Thompson.  N.J 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Tleman 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlgorito 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Wampier 
Watklns 
Watson 
Watts 
Welcker 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wold 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 
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Powell 

Puolnskl 

Reifel 

Rostenkowskl 

Slsk 


Staggers 
Stelger.  Ariz. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Tunney 

Utt 


Whalley 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 


Ashbrook 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Camp 
Devlne 
Gross 


NAYS — 16 
Hall 

Henderson 
King 
McMillan 
MUls 


Montgomery 
Rarlck 
Scherle 
Stuckey 
Whit  tea 


Baring 

Berry 

Boiling 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burleson,  Tex 

Cabell 

Cahill 

Celler 

Chappell 

Colmer 


NOT  VOTING — 43 
Gorman  Landgrebe 


Dawson 
Pascell 

Gilbert 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Hanna 

Hosmer 

Jonas 

Klrwan 


Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

McCloskey 

McKneally 

MoUohan 

OHara 

O'Konski 

Pepper 

Poage 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced    the   followlnK 
pairs; 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Cahlll 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Hoemer 

Mr  Pascell  with  Mr.  Lipscomb 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr  Grover 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  McKneally 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Landgrebe 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Roetenkowskl  with  Mr.  McCloskey 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr   O'Konski 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Relfel 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr  Wyatt. 

Mr  Sisk  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  I>awson 

Mr.  Ttinney  with  Mr.  Mollohan 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

Tn-LE    AMINDMENT    OFFERED    BT     MR.     ASPINALL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  title. 

laie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr  Aspinall- 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." '^ 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to 
A  motion   to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
544,  I  caU  up  for  immediate  considera- 
tion the  bill  (S.  1075.  to  establish  a  na- 
tional policy  for  the  environment;  to 
authorize  studies,  surveys,  and  research 
relating  to  ecological  systems,  natural  re- 
sources, and  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment;  and  to  establish  a  Board 
of  Environmental  Quality  Advisers 
^^The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY     MR.    DINGELL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  oflfer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Motion  offered  by  Mr.  Dingell;  Strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  1075  and 
oc!^^  '"  "®"  thereof  the  provisions  of  H  R 
12549.  as  passed,  as  follows: 

"That  the  Congress,  recognizing  the  pro- 
found impact  of  man's  activity  on  the  inter- 
relations of  all   components  of  the  natural 
environment,  both  living  and  nonliving,  and 
the    critical    Importance     of    restoring    and 
maintaining   environmental   quality   to   the 
overall  welfare  and  development  of  man   de- 
clares that  It  is  the  continuing  policy  of  the 
Federal    Government,    in    cooperation    with 
fatate    and    local    governments,    urban    and 
rural   planners,   industry,   labor,  agriculture 
science,   and  conservation  organizations    to 
use  all  practicable  means  and  measures  'in- 
cluding financial  and  technical  assistance   In 
a   manner  calculated   to  foster  and   promote 

nnniff^'^'  "^f""^'  ^  '"''^'^  ^'^'l  maintain 
conditions  under  which  man  and  nature  can 
exist  in  productive  harmony,  and  fulfill  the 
social,  economic  and  other  requirements  of 
present  and  future  generaUons  of  Americans 
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"Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  annually  beginning  June  30. 
1970,  an  Environmental  Quality  Report 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'report') 
which  shall  set  forth  ( 1 1  the  statvis  and 
condition  of  the  major  natural,  manmade.  or 
altered  environmental  classes  of  the  Nation, 
including,  taut  not  limited  to,  the  air,  the 
aquatic,  including  marine,  estuarlne,  and 
fresh  water,  and  the  terrestrial  environment, 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  foreet, 
dryland,  wetland,  range,  urban,  suburban, 
and  rural  environment;  (2i  current  and 
foreseeable  trends  in  management  and  uti- 
lization of  such  environments  and  the  effects 
of  those  trends  on  the  social,  economic,  and 
other  requirements  of  the  Nation:  (3(  the 
adequacy  of  a\ailable  natural  resources  for 
lulfllling  human  and  economic  requirements 
of  the  Nation  in  the  light  of  expected  popu- 
lation pressures:  (4)  a  review  of  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  (Including  regulatory 
activities)  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
State  and  local  governments,  and  nongov- 
ernmental entitles  or  individuals,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  their  effect  on  the  envi- 
ronment and  on  the  conservation,  develop- 
ment, and  utilization  of  natural  resources; 
and  ( 5  >  a  program  lor  remedying  the 
deficiencies  of  existing  programs  and  ac- 
tivities, together  with  recommendations  for 
legislation. 

'Sec.  3.  There  is  created  In  the  Executive 
OIBce  of  the  President  a  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  (hereafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Council") .  The  Council  shall  be  com- 
posed of  five  members  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  one  of  whom  the  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  as  chairman,  and  each 
of  whom  shall  be  a  person  who,  as  a  result 
of  his  training,  exi>erience.  and  attainments, 
is  exceptionally  qualified  to  analyze  and  in- 
terpret environmental  information  of  all 
kinds,  to  appraise  programs  and  activities  of 
the  Government  in  the  light  of  the  policy 
set  forth  in  subsection  lai  of  this  section, 
and  to  formulate  and  recommendation  na- 
tional policy  to  promote  the  Improvement  of 
our  environmental  quality. 

"Sec.  4.  The  Council  may  employ  such  offi- 
cers and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  Its  functions  under  this  Act.  In 
addition,  the  Council  may  employ  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  exf>erts  and  con- 
sultants aa  may  be  necessary  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  Its  functions  under  this  section, 
in  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code  ( but  without  regard  to 
the  last  sentence  thereof) . 

"Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function 
of  the  Council — 

"(a)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  In 
the  preparation  of  the  Environmental  Qual- 
ity Report; 

"(b)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative 
information  concerning  the  conditions  and 
trends  In  environmental  quality  both  cur- 
rent and  prospective,  to  analyze  and  Inter- 
pret such  information  for  the  pmrpose  of  de- 
termining whether  such  conditions  and 
trends  are  interfering,  or  are  likely  to  inter- 
fere, with  the  achievement  of  the  pwllcy 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  to  compile  and  submit  to  the  President 
studies  relating  to  such  conditions  and 
trends; 

"(c)  to  appraise  the  various  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
light  of  the  policy  set  forth  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  extent  to  which  such  programs 
and  actlvltiee  are  contributing  to  the 
achievement  of  such  policy,  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  w^th  respect 
thereto: 

"(d)  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the 
President  national  policies  to  foster  and  pro- 
mote the  improvement  of  environmental 
quality  to  meet  social,  economic,  and  other 
requirements  of  the  Nation;  and 


"(e)  to  make  and  fumUb  such  studies, 
reports  thereon,  and  recommendatlona  with 
respect  to  matters  of  policy  and  legislation 
as  the  President  may  request. 

•Sec  6.  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  in  May  of  each  year. 

"Sec.  7.  In  exercising  its  powers,  functions, 
and  duties  under  this  section — 

•■ia)  the  Council  shall  consult  with  such 
representatives  of  science.  Industry,  agri- 
culture, labor,  conservation,  organizations. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  other 
groups,  as  it  deems  advisable:  and 

"(b)  the  Council  shall,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible,  utilize  the  services,  facilities, 
and  Information  (including  statistical  in- 
formation) of  public  and  private  agencies 
and  organizations,  and  Individuals,  in  order 
that  duplication  of  effort  and  expense  may 
be  avoided. 

"Sec  8.  ta)  Section  5313  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

■  (20)  Chairman,  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality." 

"(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding,  at  the  end 
thereof,  the  following: 

■■(92)  Members.  CouncU  on  Environmental 
Quality." 

"Sec.  9.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  Increase, 
decrease,  or  change  any  responsibility  or 
authority  of  any  Federal  official  or  agency 
created  by  other  provision  of  law 

■Sec.  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  not  to  exceed  8300.000  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  $500,000  for  fiscal  year  1971.  and 
$1,000,000    for   each    fiscal    year    thereafter. 

■Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.'  '■ 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Coimcil  on  Environmental  Quality, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  12549)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   CONFEREES    ON 
S.   1075 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  insist 
on  its  amendments  to  the  Senate  bill 
iS.  1075)  and  request  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  foUo'R'ing  conferees;  Messrs.  Gar- 
matz, Dingell.  Aspinall.  Pelly,  and 
Saylor. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMISSION  ON  GOVERNMENT 
PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  534  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows ; 

H  Res  534 
Resolved.  TTiat  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  lt«elf  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bli;  (HR  474) 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  Government 
Procurement.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  mav  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  he 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
mente  thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  irecom- 
mit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  vield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Latta  i ,  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  534 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of 
H.R.  474  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Government  Procurement. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  474  is  to  establish 
a  temporarj'  commission  of  experts  on 
Government  procurement. 

The  Commission  would  be  composed  of 
15  members;  six  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, four  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
four  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  with 
the  Comptroller  General  serving  ex  of- 
ficio. Each  appointing  authority  would 
draw  equally  upon  Government  and  non- 
Government  sources.  The  congressional 
appointees  would  be  bipartisan.  The 
Commission  would  have  a  broad  mandate 
to  study  procurement  Government-wide 
and  to  make  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress.  Its  tenure  would  be 
limited  to  2  years. 

The  bill  outlines  12  general  ways  of 
achieving  this  policy.  These  are  intended 
as  general  guidelines  for  the  Commission 
and  not  as  changes  or  modifications  in 
existing  procurement  laws. 

The  Commission  is  directed  to  "study 
and  investigate  the  present  statutes  af- 
fecting Government  procurement:  the 
procurement  policies,  rules,  regulations, 
procedures,  and  practices  followed  by  the 
departments,  bureaus,  agencies,  boards, 
commissions,  offices,  independent  estab- 
lishments, and  instrumentalities  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: and  the  organizations  by  which 
procurement  is  accomplished  to  deter- 
mine to  what  extent  these  facilitate  the 
ix)licy"  declared  in  the  bill. 

Such  sums  as  necessar>-  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act  are  authorized. 
Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
Members  of  Congress  or  Federal  em- 
ployees shall  receive  no  compensation  for 
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services,  but  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Members  of  the  Commission  from 
outside  the  Federal  Government  shall  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  $100  a  day  for  actual 
service,  and  other  expenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  534  in  order  that  H.R. 
474  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  establish  a  commission  of  experts 
on  government  procurement. 

The  report  points  out  that,  while  the 
Grovernment's  procurement  bill  is  about 
$55,000,000,000  annually,  there  is  no 
comprehensive,  systematic  review  of  our 
methods.  While  a  number  of  congres- 
sional committees  have  jurisdiction 
within  the  area,  none  can  comprehen- 
sively study  the  entire  problem  on  a  sys- 
tematic basis.  A  body  charged  with  that 
responsibility  alone  must  be  created 

The  Commission  will  be  composed  of 
15  members.  Six  will  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  four  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  four  by  the  Speaker,  with 
the  Comptroller  General  servmg  ex  of- 
ficio. The  mandate  of  the  Commission  is 
broad  and  general,  giving  it  as  much 
flexibility  as  possible.  Its  existence  is 
limited  to  2  years,  by  which  time  it  must 
report  its  findings  and  recommendations 
to  Congress. 

There  are  12  general  areas  set  forth 
in  the  bill  for  the  Commission  to  con- 
sider in  its  work.  Non-Federal  members 
will  receive  $100  per  day.  The  Commis- 
sion is  empowered  to  hold  hearings,  hire 
experts  and  consultants,  and  contract 
for  the  services  of  private  organizations 
to  carry  out  studies. 

Such  sums  as  are  necessary  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated.  In  1967  it 
was  estimated  that  such  a  study  would 
cost  about  $2,000,000;  this  may  be  out- 
dated now  but  it  gives  a  rough  approxi- 
mation. 

Agency  letters  contained  in  the  report 
support  the  legislation.  There  are  no 
minority  views. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  474)  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Government  Procurement 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMITTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  474  with  Mr 
McCarthy  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  nrst  read- 
^^%r^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^'^  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
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gentleman  from  California  (Mr  Holi- 
FiELD)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
HORTON  >  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  HoLiran)) 

Mr.    HOLIFIELD.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bUl  before  us  today 
H.R.  474,  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Government  Procurement,  is  a  simple 
straightforward  bUl.  It  would  establish  a 
temporary    Commission    of   experts    on 
Government  procurement.  This  would  be 
a  mixed  Commission  of  15  members-  six 
appointed  by  the  President,  four  by'  the 
President   of   the  Senate.,   four   by   the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  serving  ex  officio.  Each 
appointing  authority  would  draw  equally 
upon  Government  and  non-Government 
sources.    The    congressional    appointees 
would   be   bipartisan.   The  Commission 
would  have  a  broad  mandate  to  study 
procurement    governmentwlde    and     to 
make  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  Congress.  Its  tenure  would  be  Um- 
ited  to  2  years. 

The  watchword  of  the  bill  is  economy 
efficioicy,  and  effectiveness  in  Govern- 
ment procurement.  This  is  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  Congress,  and  the  bill 
outlmes  12  general  ways  of  achieving  this 
policy.  These  are  intended  as  general 
guidehnes  for  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  not  as  changes  or  modifications 
01  existmg  procurement  laws. 

These  guidelines  aim  toward  Improve- 
ments in  procurement  personnel  and  or- 
ganizations. We  want  to  avoid  or  elimi- 
nate wherever  possible,  overlapping  and 
duplication  in  Government  procurement 
organizations  and  activities  as  well  as 
redundant  requirements  on  contractors 
In  the  procurement  laws  and  the  great 
mass  of  regulations  and  directives  there 
are  gaps,  omissions  or  inconsistencies 
which  we  want  to  identify  and  bring  to 
the  attention  of  Congress.  Greater  uni- 
formity and  simplicity  in  procurement 
procedures  is  another  aim. 

There   are,   of   course,   many   depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government 
engaged  in  procurement,  and  attention 
must  be  given,  not  only  to  their  proce- 
dures and  practices,  but  to  conforming 
Government   procurement   policies   and 
programs  to  other  policies  and  programs 
We  want  the  Government  to  buy  what 
It  needs,  within  the  time  needed,  at  the 
lowest  reasonable  cost,  and  using  com- 
petitive bidding  to  the  maximum  extent 
but  we  also  have  to  be  concerned  about 
small  business,  the  antipoverty  program 
fair  employment,  and  other  considera- 
tions. This  question  comes  up  frequently 
and  It  should  be  answered:    How  does 
procurement  relate  to  the  many  other 
goals  of  Government? 

Then,  of  course,  pjocurement  has  a 
great  impact  on  the  whole  economy  and 
particular  industries,  areas,  and  occupa- 
tions. Minimizing  possible  disruptive 
effects  of  Government  procurement  upon 
jobs  careers,  community  and  regional 
welfare  is  another  aim  of  the  bill 

The  Government  has  an  obligation 
not  only  to  protect  the  public  interest' 
but  to  be  fair  in  its  dealing  with  business 
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And  so  fair  dealing  and  equitable  rela- 
tionships between  the  contracting  parties 
win  be  a  concern  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  under  section  4(a) 
of  this  bill  would  have  a  broad  mandate 

to  study  and  investigate 

First,    the   present   statutes   affectmg 
Government  procurement; 

Second,  the  procurement  policies 
rules,  regulations,  procedures,  and  prac- 
tices followed  by  the  departments  bu- 
reaus, agencies,  boards,  commissions  of- 
fices, independent  establishments,  'and 
instrumentalities  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government;  and 

Third,  the  organizations  by  which 
procurement  is  accomplished,  to  deter- 
mine to  what  extent  these  factors  facili- 
tate the  policy  set  forth  in  section  1  of 
the  bill. 

Section  4ibi  requires  the  Commission 
to  report  to  Congress  within  2  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment,  its  findings  and 
recommendations  for  changes  in  stat- 
utes, regulations,  policies,  and  procedui-es 
which  would  carry  out  the  policv  stated 
in  section  1.  The  Commission  may  make 
such  interim  reports  as  it  deems  advis- 
f,;  r.^''^  "^  "'^^'  ^"^'"^t  its  final  report  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  if  the  Congress  is 
not  m  session  when  the  report  is  com- 
pieted. 

Jfhis  bill  is  strongly  endorsed  bv  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  who  has  highlighted  the  need  for 
a  study  as  proposed  in  H.R.  474  in  these 
terms:  "icac 

The   piecemeal   evolution   of   Federal   nro 
o!^!^oh\^'"^  '^  generally  designed  to  silve 
or  MB^r^XA,  speciflc  and   sometimes  narrow 
problems  as  they  arise.  Federal  procurement 
statutes  are  chiefly  concerned  with  procure- 
ment authority  and  procedures  and  do  not 
contain   a   clear  expression   of   Government 
procurement  policies.  ImplemenUag  procure- 
ment   regulations   are    voluminous    exceed- 
ingly complex  and  at  times,  difficult  to  apply 
These   procurement   regulations   have   great 
impact  on  the  rights  and  obligations  of  con- 
tractors, and  the  high  level  of  spending  for 
??^^^'^''^^P^^^^meni.    For    fiscal    vear 
,1     H^®     Department     of     Defense     aione 
awarded  contracts  totaling  about  $43  biUlon 
for  supplies  and  services,  representing  about 
expSt'^^el.""'  «— --t  proct^ement 


The  Bureau  of   the  Budget  also  has 
pointed  out  that  there  has  been  no  full- 
scale  review  of  Government  procurement 
policies  and  practices  since  the  report  of 
the  first  Hoover  Commission  which  led  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Propeity 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  in  1949 
and  I  may  add  that  I  handled  that  mea- 
sure In  committee  and  in  the  House  That 
was  some  20  years  ago.  In  the  following 
20  years,  there  have  been  many  changes 
in  the  procurement  area.  These  include 
m  the  words  of  the  Budget  Bureau : 
First.  New  techniques  in  contracting 
Second.  New  contract  administration 
processes; 

Third.  Significant  increases  in  re- 
search and  development; 

Fourth.  Purchase,  lease,  and  mainte- 
nance of  automatic  data  processing 
equipment: 

Fifth.  Revisions  concerning  procedure'; 
for  procurement  in  labor  surplus  areas 
and  from  small  business  • 
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Sixth.  The  promulgation  of  Federal 
procurement  regulations ; 

Seventh.  Significant  revisions  in  the 
armed  services  procurement  regulations 
as  well  as  revisions  of  the  Federal  pro- 
curement regulations; 

Eighth.  Procurement  and  distribution 
of  supplies  under  the  national  supply 
system ; 

Ninth.  Procurement  by  contractors 
from  Federal  supply  sources :  and 

Tenth.  Shifts  in  the  percentage  of  for- 
mally advertised  and  negotiated  procure- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  never  had  a 
Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ment dedicated  exclusively  to  that  sub- 
ject matter.  True,  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion and  several  other  commissions  have 
looked  at  one  phase  or  another  of  Gov- 
ernment procurement  in  past  years,  but 
the  contemporarj'  problems  are  so  many 
and  so  complex  that  we  need  a  group  of 
experts  that  will  give  their  concentrated 
attention  to  this  job.  The  Government, 
as  a  whole,  spends  probably  S55  billion  a 
year  for  the  procurement  of  goods,  serv- 
ices, and  facilities.  Just  consider,  if  we 
can  find  better  ways  of  doing  Govern- 
ment business  that  would  make  even  a  1- 
percent  improvement,  then  the  savings 
would  be  more  than  a  half-billion  dollars 
a  year.  Think  of  that.  Over  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  if  we  can  just  save  1 
percent. 

Of  the  approximately  $55  billion  in  an- 
nual purchases,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense accounts  for  more  than  $40  billion. 
It  is  the  biggest  buyer,  and  when  it  makes 
mistakes  in  procurement,  they  are  the 
biggest  also.  There  is  no  need  to  recite 
the  horror  stories  which  have  filled  the 
pages  of  the  press  and  the  Congressional 
Record.  The  point  is  that  a  serious  and 
systematic  and  comprehensive  study  is 
needed  to  deal  with  these  problems — a 
studj-  in  depth  and  substance.  I  don't 
mean  legislating  from  the  floor,  with  all 
sorts  of  quick-fix  amendments  which 
may  make  news  material  but  are  not 
carefully  thought-out  solutions.  We  need 
a  better  base  of  facts  and  recommenda- 
tions. We  need  the  help  of  a  Commission 
that  is  expert  but  also  practical  minded, 
seasoned  and  sophisticated,  because  the 
technologies  and  the  requirements  are 
sophisticated. 

A  mixed  Commission,  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  presiding  officers  of  each 
House  making  the  appointments,  should 
achieve  a  blend  of  experience  and  exper- 
tise which  will  assure  problem  area  cov- 
erage that  is  broad  and  deep. 

The  hearings  on  H.R.  474  were  exten- 
sive. Our  subcommittee  sat  in  more  than 
30  separate  sessions;  17  Government  de- 
partments and  agencies  were  represented 
as  well  as  many  outside  groups.  Alto- 
gether we  heard  approximately  100  per- 
sons who  were  expert  or  experienced  in 
one  Eispect  or  another  of  Government 
procurement. 

When  I  say  "expert."  I  mean  we  asked 
for  people  who  had  had  years  of  experi- 
ence in  procurement  to  give  their  testi- 
mony rather  than  to  have  someone  with 
a  big  title  or  a  big  name.  We  wanted  peo- 
ple who  had  had  actual  experience  and 
we  drew  them  from  wherever  we  could 
find  them. 


The  hearings  are  printed  in  nine  sep- 
arate volumes,  and  I  may  say  there  has 
been  a  big  demand  for  copies. 

It  A'as  not  our  purpose  in  these  hear- 
ings to  tr>'  to  do  the  work  of  a  commis- 
sion, but  we  did  want  to  identify  problem 
areas  with  enough  depth  and  particu- 
larity to  make  sure  we  were  on  sound 
ground  and  not  just  talking  in  generali- 
ties. 

Our  report  highlights  some  27  problem 
areas  of  Government  which  might  well 
be  studied  by  the  Commission.  This  is  not 
an  exhaustive  list,  neither  is  it  prescrip- 
tive of  what  the  Commission  should  or 
will  do.  That  is  up  to  the  Commission  it- 
self to  decide  with  the  resources  that  are 
made  available.  And  I  hope  that  the 
Commission  will  be  given  sufficient  re- 
sources to  do  the  job.  including  a  top 
quality  staff.  If  ever  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity to  trade  off  some  modest  expenses 
now  for  huge  savings  later,  this  bill  pro- 
vides it. 

And  let  me  say,  Mr  Chairman,  that 
there  are  commissions  and  commissions. 
Some  are  useful  only  for  window  dress- 
ing, or  to  give  some  prestige  and  publicity 
to  predetermined  policies  or  piograms. 
Other  commissions  are  used  as  buck- 
passing  devices,  to  postpone  rather  than 
grapple  with  tough  problems.  The  Com- 
mission contemplated  by  this  bill  is  not 
meant  to  be  a  facade  nor  a  buck-passing 
device.  Tliere  are  no  predetermined  posi- 
tions to  defend  nor  any  problem  solving 
to  iJostpone.  This  Commission  would  be, 
as  I  see  it,  a  hard-working  commission, 
one  that  is  objective,  impartial,  and  con- 
cerned only  with  factfinding  and  recom- 
mendations for  improvement. 

The  Commission  will  not  interfere  with 
any  work  of  the  committees  of  Congress 
now  going  on  or  committed  for  the  fu- 
ture. They  have  their  jurisdictional  re- 
sponsibilities and  their  legislative  chores 
which  go  on.  day  by  day  and  year  by 
year.  What  the  Commission  will  do  is  help 
the  committees  of  Congress  by  assem- 
bling a  body  of  factual  information  and 
recommendations  which  they  can,  within 
their  respective  jurisdictional  responsi- 
bilities, consider  after  the  Commission 
submits  its  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  depart  from  my 
script  at  this  point  to  say  that  I  sen-ed 
for  2  years  on  the  second  Hoover  Com- 
mission. We  had  12  members  on  that 
Commission,  and  I  regret  to  say  that 
many  times  we  did  not  have  over  five  to 
seven  members  of  the  Commission  at  a 
meeting.  We  met  every  Saturday  for  2 
years,  practically,  when  we  sat  as  a  com- 
mission to  scrutinize  the  work  of  some  27 
task  forces  which  had  been  appointed  to 
study  the  different  areas  of  Goverrmient. 
Now,  we  are  not  going  into  the  whole 
gamut.  We  are  going  into  one  speciflc 
problem,  the  problem  of  procurement. 
But  within  this  problem  of  procurement 
there  are  a  number  of  different  areas  and 
someone.  I  am  sure,  will  read  the  number 
of  areas  that  we  propose  that  this  Com- 
mission should  cover. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  this:  No 
one  that  I  know  of  is  opposed  to  this  bill. 
All  of  the  witnesses  that  appeared  before 
our  committee  were  in  favor  of  doing 
something.  They  realized  the  tremendous 
problem  that  we  have  in  spending  $55  bil- 


lion, and  spending  it  wisely,  and  for  the 
purposes  which  Congress  intends. 

This  bill  had  the  support  of  the  Johnson 
administration,  the  Comptroller  General, 
the  Budget  Bureau,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  many  other  agencies  of  the 
Government.  I  can  say  with  equal  au- 
thority and  veracity  that  H.R.  474  has 
had  the  strong  support  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  our  former  colleague,  Melvin 
Laird.  He  has  made  it  clear  in  a  number 
of  public  statements  that  the  Commis- 
sion on  Government  Procurement,  as 
proposed  in  H.R.  474.  will  help  his  De- 
partment and  help  him  in  the  enormous 
responsibilities  thrust  upon  his  shoulders. 
The  Commission  will  complement,  not 
compete  with,  the  procurement  study  ef- 
forts now  being  mr  de  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

I  might  say  that  the  Budget  Bureau 
appeared  before  our  committee,  and  they 
also  expressed  a  need  for  it.  Also  the 
Comptroller  General  appeared  before  the 
committee,  as  did  the  Director  of  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

We  had  people  from  NASA  and  other 
agencies  and  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment who  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee. All  of  them  expressed  their  ap- 
proval of  the  bill  and  their  thoughts 
about  the  importance  of  having  this 
study  made. 

The  important  point  here.  Mr.  (Chair- 
man, and  I  believe  the  Secretar^•  fully 
recognizes  it,  is  that  a  statutor>-  Com- 
mission, with  the  membership  severally 
appointed,  including  Government  rep- 
resentatives, but  working  independent 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  or  any 
other  agency,  with  a  staff  under  the 
Commission's  own  direction,  is  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  engender  public  confi- 
dence in  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. It  will  not  be  dominated  by  any 
one  agency  or  organization  inside  or  out- 
side the  Government.  Today,  more  than 
ever,  the  Congress  and  the  people  need 
to  understand  our  institutions  of  gov- 
ernment and  particularly  our  military 
institutions  because  they  are  the  biggest 
spenders. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  not  to  defend 
what  should  be  criticized,  nor  to  tear 
down  what  should  be  conserved.  One  of 
the  most  important  functions  of  the 
Commission,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  let  the  peo- 
ple know  that  our  institutions  of  Gov- 
ernment are  adaptive,  subject  to  change 
with  the  times,  responsive  to  the  new 
problems  that  emerge. 

The  bill  is  strongly  endorsed  by  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  Director  of 
the  Budget,  who  for  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive,  respectively,  keep  watch  of 
Government  expenditures.  Many  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  Government  are 
on  record  in  support  of  H,R,  474.  Outside 
of  Government,  legal,  technical,  and 
other  professional  organizations,  and 
business  groups,  have  recorded  their 
.support. 

I  speak  of  one  group,  the  American 
Bar  Association,  public  contract  law  sec- 
tion, that  appeared  before  us  and  said 
that  the  study  should  be  made. 

Not  all  of  them  may  agree  on  how  the 
problems  should  be  solved,  but  all  of  them 
agree  that  the  problems  are  there  and 
that  the  time  has  come  to  make  a  con- 
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certed  search  for  solutions.  There  is  an 
underlying  assumption  that  men  of  good 
will,  men  of  experience,  men  of  expertise, 
can  go  far  toward  solving  the  problems 
in  this  field.  For  those  problems  that 
cannot  be  solved  by  the  Commissions 
findings  and  recommendations,  at  least 
we  will  have  a  clearer  idea  of  their  di- 
mensions, and  what  we  must  do  in  learn- 
ing to  live  with  them. 

This  bill  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions without  any  exception  or  qualifica- 
tions whatsoever.  It  was  promptly 
granted  a  rule  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  It  is  before  you  now  and  I  hope  it 
will  have  the  support  and  the  vote  of 
every  individual  in  this  House  who  is 
concerned  with  the  burgeoning  expenses 
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Mr  HOLIPIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I,  too.  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  reporting  out  this  bill. 

As  the  gentleman  will  recall.  I  served 
on  the  subcommittee  back  in  1967  when 
hearings  were  held  on  this  bill.  I  sup- 
ported it  wholeheartedly  at  that  time 
and  I  again  support  the  gentleman's  bill 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. The  gentleman  from  Alabama  ren- 
dered great  service  in  1967. 

I  did  not  refer  to  those  hearings  but 
we  held,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  sub- 
stantial hearings  in  1967  and  again  in 
1968.  And.  as  I  have  said,  we  have  held 
over  30  days  of  hearings  this  year.  We 


our  procurement  procedures  and  proc- 
esses just  as  efficient  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  them. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  frfc.nd.  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  GRAY.  I  want  to  commend  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  his  very  excellent  statement. 

I  notice  on  page  2  of  the  report  your 
committee  outlines  12  general  courses  of 
action  prescribed  in  the  bill. 

The  distinguished  former  Senator  from 
Illinois.  Paul  Douglas,  made  a  very  de- 
tailed analysis  at  the  time  he  was  serving 
in  the  other  body  concerning  procure- 
ment in  the  Department  of  Defense  He 
proved  without  question  that  manv  items 
were  being  sold  as  surplus  for  infinitesi- 
mal amounts  of  money  compared  to  the 
original  cost  at  the  very  time  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  was  purchasing  that 
Item  at  a  much  higher  cost. 

In  your  bill  you  say  that  greater  imi- 
formity  and  simplicity  in  procurement 
procedures  should  be  achieved  whenever 
appropriate  and  in  item  <  7  <  you  say : 

The  procurement  policies  and  programs 
of  the  several  departments  and  agencies 
should  be  coordinated  wherever  possible. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  these 
two  items.  I  want  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee because  I  know  in  my  congres- 
sional district  where  we  have  a  lot  of 
small  industrial  firms  that  want  to  do 
business  with  the  Government,  It  is  like 
lookmg  for  that  needle  in  the  haystack 
in  trying  to  find  out  where  to  apply  or 
how  to  get  on  the  bidders'  list. 

This  seems  to  be  really  the  great  void 
in  the  purchasing  practice  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense— trying  to  find  out 
where  to  go.  So  I  certainly  feel  sure  the 


The  gentleman  knows  that  I  have  been 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tar>-  Operations  for  some  17  years.  Dur- 
mg  those  17  years  we  have  looked  at 
literally  hundreds,  possibly  thousands  of 
contracts  which  have  been  referred  to'  us 
from  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisles 
for  scrutiny,  for  fraud,  inefficient  pro- 
cedures, or  unfair  procedures.  In  going 
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am  really  looking  forward  to  some  good 
work  on  the  part  of  the  Commission.  I 
am  happy  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  bill 
a  cosponsor,  and  again,  I  commend  the 
gentleman  and  his  committee  for  the 
work  they  have  done. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  On  page  1 
line  6,  the  following  language  appears: 
"in  the  procurement  of  goods,  services 
and  facilities  by  and  for  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government."  And 
you  outline  12  items.  As  you  and  I  know, 
the  General  Services  Administration  is 
authorized  in  certain  instances  to  trans- 
fer and  trade  real  estate  by  the  Federal 
Government  with  individuals.  Would  the 
proposed  Commission  have  a  right  to 
look  into  that  particular  situation'' 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  As  I  said  before,  the 
General  Services  Administration  is  the 
result  of  a  bill  that  I  produced,  and  we 
passed  it  in  1949.  It  is  called  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act.  It  would  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
along  that  line.  It  handles  property.  It 


contracts,  and  doing  all  that  I  could  do 
to  bring  economy  and  efficiency  into  the 
practices.  I  became  convinced  that  this 
IS  such  a  tremendous  job  that  no  com- 
mittee of  Congress,  unless  it  gave  its  full 
time  for  a  couple  of  years  to  the  subject 
could  do  the  job. 
We  have  so  many  duties  in  our  dlf- 


the  other  agencies  of  Government  It 
sells  surplus  property.  I  might  say  that 
I  served  on  the  Rizley  Committee  im- 
mypdiately  after  World  War  II,  during  the 
80th  to  83d  Congresses,  when  the  Re- 
publicans were  in  power.  Mr.  Rizley  of 
Oklahoma,  who  is  now  deceased  was  my 
chairman  and  we  studied  this  problem 
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one  central  agency  where  people  can 
apply  for  procurement  work  or  at  least 
get  on  the  bidders'  list. 

So  I  hope  great  emphasis  can  be  placed 
on  items  six  and  seven  in  trying  to  co- 
ordinate the  buying  practices  of  the  de- 
partments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle 


the  House  with  legislation  from  other 
committees,  that  we  do  not  have  the  time 
nor  the  staff  expertise  or  enough  staff  to 
really  look  at  this  tremendous  problem 
resulting  from  the  proliferation  of  the 
departments  of  Government  and  the 
diversity  of  processes. 

I  have  had  many  small  businessmen— 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  mentioned 
the  troubles  of  small  businessmen— come 
to  me  and  say:  "When  we  learn  how  to 
do  busmess  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  then  we  go  to  NASA  or  we  go 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  or  to 
HEW  or  DOT,  then  we  find  that  they  use 
different  procedures.  They  have  different 
forms  for  us  to  fill  out.  Why  can  we  not 
have  uniform,  standard  forms  as  far  as 
possible?" 

I  think  there  is  a  job  there  that  can  be 
done  to  bring  about  uniform  procedures 
practices,  appUcation  for  bids   and  that 
sort  of  thing  in  all  departments  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.   EDWARDS  of  Alabama.   If  the 
gentleman   will   yield    further,    the   re- 


the  genUeman  from  Illinois  said  there 
was  a  tremendous  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  disposal  of  property,  both  real 
property  and  personal  property  They  do 
have  the  authority  to  look  into  that 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  They  have 
tne  authority  now  and  use  it  in  certain 
instances,  taking  trades. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Property  of 
the  U.S.  Government  with  individuals 

My  question  is.  Will  this  Commission 
have  a  right  to  call  in  the  GSA  and  say 
What  is  your  procedure  herC  What  is 
the  safeguard  the  Government  has  in 
these  transactions?  "  Would  the  gentle- 
man be  able  to  look  into  those  situations'' 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  This  Commission 
would  have  authority  to  look  into  that 
If  the  gentleman  will  turn  to  page  6  he 
will  see  there  listed  the  powers  of  the 
Commission.  It  can  bring  before  it  wit- 
nesses and  administer  oaths,  and  it  can 
acquire  directly  from  the  head  of  anv 
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man  and  his  colleagues  for  brineSie  out     J^^"   Certamly  I  hope  the  work  of  the 
thismuchneededbill  ^^      *     Commission  will  finally  result  in  that 


this  much  needed  bill 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.     EDWARDS     of     Alabama      Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  vield'' 


w .-.w        »^^,         rt  A\^i.X        Cfcli         bllC 

contracts  of  the  Government,  the  size  of 
the  bureaucracy,  that  the  procurement 
system  works  at  all.  I  think  we  have  been 
very  fortunate  to  have  had  a  good  pro- 
curement system.  But  I  think  we  all 
agree  that  there  is  much  in  it  that  needs 
to  be  changed,  looked  at,  and  improved 
upon.  Certainly  I  hope  the  work  of  the 


type  of  improvement. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  to  me  that  the 
various  Cabinet  departments  support 
this  bill.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
given  his  wholehearted  support  to  it    I 


goes  on  to  say : 

All  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  cooperate  with  the  Commifislon  and  to 
furnish  all  information  requested  by  the 
Commission  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  assume  if 
the  gentleman  would  happen  to  be  on 
the  Commission,  he  would  follow  through 
on  that? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  certainly  would 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado    The  gen- 
tlemen is  expert  in  that. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
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gentleman  will  allow  me,  I  will  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time.  I  regret  I  have 
taken  so  much  time  because  there  are 
others  who  may  wish  to  speak. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  474,  the  bill  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ment. It  is  timely  and  important.  It  is  a 
means  to  achieve  great  money  savings, 
and  it  seeks  greater  efBciency  in  the  vast 
procurement  business  of  Government 
which  exceeds  $50  billion  a  year. 

EfiQciency  in  Government  procure- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  a  one-sided 
process  because  there  are  two  parties  to 
a  contract  of  a  company  as  well  as  a 
Government  agency.  Efficiency  in  Gov- 
ernment procurement  can  be  brought 
about  if  contractors  are  not  overbur- 
dened with  unnecessar>'  paperwork,  if 
procurement  regulations  are  stated 
clearly  enough  and  simply  enough  so 
that  businessmen  can  under:  tand  them 
and  prepare  their  bids  or  offers  in  the 
proper  way.  And  so  the  bill  contemplates 
that  the  Commission  on  Procurement 
will  look  at  issues  from  both  sides  in  the 
interest  of  economy,  efficiency,  and  ef- 
fectiveness, which  also  includes  fair 
dealing  between  the  Government  and  its 
contractors. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  in 
this  complex  field  but  I  do  know,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  that  there  are 
many  problems  that  need  attention.  I  am 
sure  that  most  Members  are  made  aware 
of  these  problems  not  only  by  the  daily 
newspapers  and  speeches  in  the  Con- 
gress but  by  businessmen  who  write 
letters  and  visit  congressional  offices 
complaining  about  some  real  or  fancied 
error  or  injustice  on  the  part  of  Gov- 
ernment in  its  numerous  business  trans- 
actions. As  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia once  remarked,  businessmen  are 
often  inclined  to  look  upon  the  Con- 
gress as  a  source  selection  board. 

We  in  Congress  do  not  exercise  a  pro- 
curement function,  which  really  is  a 
function  of  the  executive  branch.  We  au- 
thorize the  programs,  we  provide  the 
funds,  we  trj'  to  supervise  administration 
of  the  programs,  and  expenditure  of  the 
fimds.  But  since  we  do  not  do  the  buying, 
we  should  at  least  try  to  make  it  possible 
for  others  to  do  a  better  job  of  buying. 
H.R.  474  offers  a  way  to  help  the  Gov- 
ernment do  a  better  job. 

One  of  the  great  problems  in  Govern- 
ment procurement  is  people.  Industry 
has  high-paid  lawyers  and  procurement 
experts  on  their  side  of  the  table.  Often- 
times the  Government  counterpart  is  a 
man  of  GS-7  or  GS-9  salary,  of  varying 
experience,  who  works  in  quarters  that 
are  ill-equipped  and  poorly  staffed.  We 
need  to  upgrade  procurement  on  the  per- 
sonnel side  through  more  training,  better 
pay,  stiitable  work  surroimdings. 

This  bill  is  pointed  toward  improve- 
ment of  procurement  organizations  and 
persormel.  among  many  other  objectives. 
With  the  multibUlion-dollar  transac- 
tions involved  in  major  procurement 
today,  it  just  does  not  make  sense  for  the 
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Government  to  stint  on  a  few  dollars  to 
assemble  the  talents  and  raise  the  per- 
formance levels  of  Government  procure- 
ment and  contracting  officers. 

This  is  not  intended  as  a  criticism  of 
the  many  conscientious  and  dedicated 
military  and  civilian  procurement  officers 
who  work  long  hours  and  get  little  or  no 
recognition  for  their  efforts  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's behalf.  Let  not  the  horror 
stories  of  procurement  mistakes  lead  you 
to  believe  that  they  are  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  The  fact  is  that  there 
is  a  great  amount  of  talent  and  expertise 
in  Government  procurement  today.  What 
we  need  is  to  make  sure  that  these  re- 
sources are  brought  to  bear  effectively. 
We  need  to  organize  them  better  and 
give  procurement  more  prestige  and 
status,  because  such  large  sums  of  money 
are  involved. 

In  military  procurement,  for  example. 
it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  paths 
to  career  advancement  are  not  in  pro- 
curement but  in  more  militar>'-type 
activities.  This  is  understandable  and 
perhaps  to  a  degree  necessary,  but  the 
time  has  come,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  recog- 
nize that  a  large  portion  of  military 
dollars  is  expended  on  the  business  side, 
and  we  have  to  bring  a  more  buslnesshke 
approach  to  military  spending. 

The  studies  of  the  two  Hoover  Com- 
missions, quite  some  years  ago,  showed 
insight  and  imderstanding  of  the  need 
to  put  the  business  side  of  the  military 
house  in  order.  Many  changes  have  come 
about  since  those  studies  were  made,  as 
the  gentleman  from  California  pomted 
out,  and  many  new  problems  have  de- 
veloped, but  I  believe  the  essential  lesson 
is  still  to  be  learned  that  the  best 
fighters  are  not  necessarily  the  best 
buv'ers.  I  see  in  this  Commission  on  Gov- 
ernment Procurement  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  open  up  creative  investigations 
and  studies,  which  will  give  due  atten- 
tion to  the  people  side  of  the  procurement 
process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  the  full 
support  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  It  is  bipartisan  in  that 
it  provides  for  House  and  Senate  Mem- 
bers to  be  drawn  equally  from  both 
parties.  It  has  the  strong  support  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  many  other  agencies  of 
the  Government  as  well  as  business,  pro- 
fessional, and  technical  organizations,  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr. 
HoRTON )  has  pointed  out.  I  commend  this 
bill  to  you  as  the  right  way  to  go  about 
solving  some  very  difficult  problems. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewomsm  from  New  Jersey  for 
her  comments  and  for  her  assistance  and 
help  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  endorse 
everything  that  my  chairman  and  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California 
'Mr.  HOLIFIELD)  has  said  about  H.R.  474, 
the  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Government  Procurement.  I  was  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, and  I  sat  through  those  long  hear- 
ings with  the  Chairman,  which  he  men- 
tioned in  his  remarks. 

The  hearings  on  H.R.  474,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  explained,  were 
designed  to  identify  problem  areas.  They 


had  a  plan  and  a  purpose.  This  Is  what 
we  sought  to  do: 

First.  To  hear  from  the  Government 
departments  and  agencies  which  accoimt 
for  the  great  bulk  of  procurement  spend- 
ing. These  include  the  Department  of 
Defense.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, and  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. Since  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  preeminent  in  the  spending  of  pro- 
curement dollars,  the  subcommittee  ex- 
amined procurement  at  the  Defense  level 
in  terms  of  policy,  funding  controls,  con- 
tract administration,  and  oon tract  au- 
diting. Procurement  functions  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Defense  Supply  Agency 
and  the  several  military  departments 
also  were  reviewed.  There  was  ooDslder- 
able  discussion  of  problems  associated 
with  selected  weapon  programs,  such  as 
the  Air  Force's  C-5A  cargo  aircraft,  the 
Army's  Cheyenne  helicopter,  and  the 
Navy's  shipbuilding. 

Second.  To  get  a  cross  section  view  of 
civil  agency  procurement,  with  particu- 
lar attention  to  those  departments  and 
agencies  which  have  a  potential  for  sub- 
stantially increased  procurement  as  ef- 
forts are  made  to  solve  pressing  urban 
problems.  The  subcommittee  took  testi- 
mony from  the  Departments  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare:  Housing  and 
Urban  Development:  Transportation: 
and  Post  Office;  and  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  Significantly,  some  of 
the  strongest  endorsements  of  the  bill  in 
the  executive  branch  came  from  heads  of 
the  newer  departments — HEW.  HUD. 
DOT 

Third.  To  examine  the  procurement 
process  from  the  standpoint  of  those 
agencies  whose  regulatory,  investigative, 
administrative,  or  adjudicative  functions 
are  important  in  guiding  or  controlling 
this  process.  In  this  category  prepared 
and  oral  presentations  were  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  General  Account- 
ing Office.  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Departments  of  Justice  and 
Labor.  The  Renegotiation  Board  submit- 
ted a  written  statement. 

Fourth.  To  examine  in  more  depth  and 
detail  selected  functional  or  problem 
areas  which  cut  across  agency  lines  or 
are  common  to  several  or  all  of  them. 
Here  the  subcommittee  examined  such 
problem  areas  as  support  service  con- 
tracting, procedures  for  resolving  con- 
tract disputes,  and  financial  risks  to  the 
public  and  contractors  arising  from 
catastrophic  accidents. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee  that  20 -some  different 
problem  areas  we  discussed  in  the  re- 
port, and  some  of  the  aretis  which  we 
held  hearings  on  are: 

Modernizing  the  procurement  statutes ; 

Simplifying  the  regulations; 

Training  of  procurement  personnel: 

Procurement  organizations: 

Promoting  more  competition: 

Incentive  contracting: 

Total  package  procurement; 

Source  selection  and  performance 
evaluation ; 

Government  work  in-house  or  by  con- 
tract; 

Government-furnished  property: 

Truth  in  negotiations; 
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Cost  estimation; 
Profits  and  risks; 
Reduction  of  paperwork; 
Small  business; 
Procurement  against  poverty; 
Fair  employment  and  public  contract- 
ing; 

Labor  standards  on  public  contracts; 
Patents  and  proprietary  data; 
Conflicts  of  interest; 
Bid  protests; 

Contract  apf>eal  board  structure; 
Resolution  of  contract  disputes; 
Role  of  the  contract  auditor; 
Architect-engineer  services; 
Rights  of  the  subcontractor; 
Financial  risks  of  catastrophic  acci- 
dents; and 
Contracts  versus  grants. 
These  are  just  some  of  the  areas  set 
forth.  As  the  chairman  pointed  out.  we 
had  33  days  of  hearings  with  over  100 
witnesses.  I  believe  it  is  very  important 
for  us  to  consider  this  when  we  think 
in  terms  of  the  work  of  the  Commission 
The  fifth  purpose  of  the  hearings  was 
to  afroi*d  an  opportunity  to  any  indi- 
vidual, group,  or  organization  to  come 
before    the    subcommittee    and    discuss 
procurement    problems    in    connection 
with  H.R.  474  from  the  standpoint  of 
special    knowledge   and   experience   or 
economic  interest.  Among  the  organiza- 
tions which  endorsed  H.R.  474  are  the 
American  Bar  Association — Public  Con- 
tracts Law  Section:  National  Institute  of 
Governmental  Purchasing,  Inc.;  Federal 
Executives  Institute:  American  Institute 
of   Architects:    National  Association   of 
Wholesalers:    National    Tool.    Die.    and 
Precision  Machinery  Association:  Aero- 
space Industries  Association;   National 
Security    Industrial    Association,    and 
Electronic    Industries    Association.    The 
subcommittee  also  heard  individuals  in 
Government,    industry,    academic,    and 
legal  circles  who  have  had  many  years 
of  experience  in  dealing  with  Govern- 
ment procurement  matters. 

I  must  confess  that  until  I  sat  through 
this  extensive  round  of  hearings  I  never 
appreciated  fully  the  magnitude  and 
complexity  of  the  problems  in  Govern- 
ment procurement.  Of  course,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Small  Business  Committee 
and  as  a  Congressman  listening  to  many 
complaints  and  grievances  of  business- 
men in  my  district,  I  had  a  pretty  good 
working  knowledge  of  the  subject.  But 
I  am  convinced  today,  more  than  ever, 
that  this  Commission  is  urgently  needed 
and  that  It  has  a  vitally  important  job 
to  do. 

This  bill  will  help  small  business  I 
note  that  our  colleague,  Mr.  Corman,  of 
California,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Procurement 
of  the  House  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee, also  is  a  sponsor  of  this  bill.  I  believe 
that  small  business  desperately  needs 
some  help  in  the  procurement  field  and 
will  get  some  real  benefits  from  this 
legislation.  If  we  can  do  nothing  more 
than  make  the  procurement  process  and 
the  regulations  more  understandable  to 
the  small  businessman,  the  Commission 
will  have  fully  justified  itself. 

Note  that  the  procurement  study  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  is  governmentwide.  It  is 


not  limited  to  the  military.  The  military 
spend  the  bulk  of  the  moneys,  but  In- 
creasingly the  civilian  departments  and 
agencies  are  being  thrust  Into  the  pro- 
curement process  as  they  cope  with  dif- 
ficult problems  of  our  urban  and  rural 
areas.  The>'  are  expanding  their  pro- 
curements of  complex  technical  goods 
and  services,  and  they  have  a  lot  to  learn 
by  way  of  procurement  training,  organi- 
zation, and  procedures.  Not  surprisingly, 
this  bill  is  warmly  endorsed  by  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  newer  departments  like 
DOT,  HEW,  and  HUD. 

And,  as  far  as  the  military  side  is  con- 
cerned, I  want  to  emphasize  again  what 
the  gentleman  from  California  has  said 
about  Secretary  Laird's  support.  I  have 
talked  personally  to  Mel  Laird  about  this 
bill  and  I  can  assure  you  that  he  goes  all 
the  way  with  us. 

It  is  true  that  the  Secretary  has  set  up 
a  "blue  ribbon"  panel  to  look  at  various 
defense  matters,  not  only  procurement, 
but  organization,  research  and  develop- 
ment, command  and  control,  and  other 
matters  as  assigned.  The  Secretary  pro- 
posed such  a  group  even  before  he  came 
into  office.  Its  tenure  is  rather  brief,  only 
one  year,  and  its  members  include  per- 
sons who  are  not  experts  in  the  procure- 
ment field.  As  Secretary-  Laird  pointed 
out,  the  Commission  on  Government 
Procurement  would  complement  rather 
than  compete  with  his  group. 

Secretarj-  Laird  has  not  only  given 
me  his  assurance  personally  of  his  sup- 
port for  H.R.  474,  but  he  has  gone  on  the 
record  with  a  public  statement.  He  says 
simply  and  clearly: 

Recognizing  that  improvements  In  our 
Federal  procurement  practices  and  proce- 
dures can  result  In  strengthened  defense 
and  significant  benefits  to  the  taxpayer.  I 
wish  to  state  my  unqualified  support  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Commission  on  Govern- 
ment Procurement. 


This  statement  was  made  publicly  on 
July  31.   1969.  when  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Installations  and 
Logistics.  Barry  J.  Shilhto,  was  about  to 
testify  before  the  committee  of  the  other 
body  on  the  companion  bill  to  H  R.  474. 
I  believe  we  have  to  consider  the  bill 
before  us  today  in  the  light  of  the  situa- 
tion that  confronts  the  Congress.  On  all 
sides  we  hear  about  procurement  over- 
runs, performance  underruns,  mistakes 
of  judgment.  Many  of  these  were  made 
in  past  administrations,  but  there  is  no 
magic  formula  that  will  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  present  administration.  Un- 
less we  set  up  a  group  to  examine  pro- 
curement policies,  procedures,  and  prac- 
tices, without  fear  or  favor,  without  any 
ax  to  grind,  without  any  deadlines  to  beat 
or  headlines  to  make,  what  will  we  set' 
As  the  gentleman  from  CaUfornla  said 
we  will  get  legislation  from  the  floor. 

The  choice  now  is  between  a  Commis- 
sion for  constructive  and  comprehensive 
change,  and  legislation  by  floor  amend- 
ment to  patch  only  the  most  glaring 
weaknesses  in  our  procurement  structure 

Let  me  more  fully  explain  why  I  be- 
neve  that  floor  amendments,  aimed  at 
alleviating  specific  and  isolated  procure- 
ment problems,  or  at  changing  particular 
procurement  judgments  or  priorities 
cannot  even  begin  to  solve  the  morass  of 
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difficulties   and   inconsistencies   in   this 
area. 

First.  I  believe  it  would  be  instructive 
to  review  briefly,  the  Federal  statutes 
which  deal  with  Government  procure- 
ment. The  two  key  laws  which  govern 
procurement  policies  are  the  Armed 
Forces  Procurement  Act  of  1947.  as 
amended,  and  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  In 
addition,  title  41.  United  States  Code, 
contains  major  "guideline"  legislation  in 
the  procurement  field. 

In  addition  to  these  three  basic  sources 
of  procurement  law   there   are   no   less 
than  22  ancillary  statutes  affecting  Fed- 
eral procurement.  To  afford  some  taste 
of  how  intricate  and  extensive  this  field 
is,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  listing  these 
ancillary  laws.  They  include  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921,  as  amended; 
the    Small    Business    Act    of    1963     a-s 
amended;   the  Defense  Production  Act 
of   1950.   as   amended:    the   Freedom   of 
Information  Act.  as  amended:   the  As- 
signment   of    Claims    Act:    the    Tucker 
Act,   as  amended;    Public   Law   85-804- 
the   Wunderlich    Act:    the    Miller   Act- 
the     Renegotiation     Act     of     1951      as 
amended:  the  Public  Contracts  Act:  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended;  the  Work 
Hours  Act  of  1962:  the  Semce  Contract 
Act  of  1965:  the  Copeland  Act;  the  Buy 
America  Act.  as  amended:  in  addition  to 
nuBierous    conflict    of    interest   statutes 
and  laws  concerning  prison-made  and 
blind-made  supplies,  and  legislation  re- 
quiring appropriations  prior  to  contract- 
ing. Brief  descriptions  of  each  of  these 
sundry  statutes  and  their  relation  to  the 
procurement  process  can  be  found  be- 
ginning on  page  690  of  volume  3  of  the 
Military  Operations  Subcommittee's  re- 
cent hearings. 

Of  course,  each  of  these  statutory  pro- 
visions has  given  rise  to  a  proliferation 
of  agency  regulations  and  requirements 
In  many  cases,  agencies  have  used  legis- 
lative language  to  stretch   their  power 
and  influence  over  larger  and  larger  seg- 
ments of  the  procurement  pie.  One  ex- 
ample that  was  brought  out  in  our  hear- 
ings win  serve  to  illustrate  the  depth  of 
the  problem.  The  Service  Contract  Act 
of   1965  is  principally  designed  to  pro- 
vide  for   payment   of   minimum   wages 
and  for  the  observance  of  safety  and 
health  rules  on  all  contracts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment the  principal  purpose  of  which 
is  the  performance  of  maintenance  serv- 
ices--such  as  guards,  janitors,  mechan- 
ics, laborers,  and  so  forth.  One  of  our 
witnesses  testified  that  the  agency  ad- 
ministering this  law  had  stretched   its 
interpretation  to  bring  aircraft  flight  in- 
structors under  its  wing.  The  agency's 
reasomng  went  something  like  this  and 
I  quote: 

PUght  Instructors,  In  addition  to  provldine 
ground  Instruction  as  to  the  theory  of  flv- 
ing,  also  take  students  on  actual  flights  As 
the  work  of  a  pilot  concerns  itself  with  the 
need  for  manual  dexterity,  a  degree  of  physi- 
cal strength  and  other  physical  processes 
necessary  to  control  an  airplane  in  flight  it 
seems  reasonable  to  classify  such  employees 
as    laborers  or  mechanics." 

A  category  of  worker  covered  under 
the  act. 
As  the  Witness  observed,  through  this 
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reasoning  process  any  occupation  in- 
cluding that  of  a  surgeon  could  be  "um- 
brella-ed"  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
law.  The  additional  paperwork,  redtape, 
and  inefficiency  that  would  be  involved 
in  each  procurement  transaction  if  only 
a  few  of  these  25  statutes  were  so 
stretched  beyond  their  original  intent  is 
easily  foreseen — if  indeed  it  is  not  al- 
ready happening. 

Including  flight  instructors  under  a 
law  meant  to  protect  the  wages  levels 
and  working  conditions  of  unskilled  la- 
borers is  but  one  isolated  problem  af- 
fecting procurement  which  has  arisen 
over  a  single  provision  of  a  single  law. 
There  are  literally  hundreds  of  other 
such  problems  woven  into  our  present 
procurement  structure.  For  Congress  to 
ferret  out  and  correct  each  of  these  on  a 
piecemeal  basis  would  take  years,  and 
maybe  decades. 

The  problems  of  inefficiency,  waste, 
and  policy  priorities  are  far  too  urgent 
today  for  us  to  sit  back  and  try  to  un- 
tangle this  morass  through  patchwork 
or  piecemeal  legislation.  It  is  obvious 
that  our  procurement  system  must  be 
shaped  up  and  modernized,  so  that  our 
constituents  gei  more  for  each  tax  dollar 
spent  on  goods  and  services. 

I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  com- 
preliensive  study  of  the  overall  procure- 
ment sti-ucture,  by  a  working  commis- 
sion of  exp>erts.  committed  to  trimming 
the  fat  and  to  finding  workable,  possible 
solutions,  and  alternatives,  is  essential  if 
this  job  is  to  be  done  properly  and  if  it 
is  to  be  done  anytime  soon. 

I  think  this  bill  makes  more  sense  now 
than  it  ever  did,  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
be  enacted  into  law  so  that  the  Com- 
mission can  get  organized  and  get  down 
to  work  and  come  up  with  more  efficiency 
and  economy  in  Goveriunent  procure- 
ment and  a  break  for  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr,  Chaii-roan,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  This  bill  in  no  way  gives  any 
sanction  to  the  Federal  Government 
agencies'  interpretation  regarding  Fed- 
eral purchasing  for  States? 

Mr.  HORTON.  No.  it  does  not. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  just  want  to  add  one  other 
thing.  A  short  period  of  time  ago  I  re- 
ceived from  a  small  industry  in  my  dis- 
trict information  regarding  an  order  in 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  was 
trying  to  procure  SB. 75  worth  of  repair 
parts  for  lawnmowers  and  the  seller  had 
to  fill  out  16  different  pages  to  complete 
this  transaction  for  less  than  SIO  worth 
of  parts. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  want  to  sympathize 
with  the  gentleman  and  make  the  point 
that  he  made  and  on  which  I  agree  with 
him  100  percent.  That  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  this  Commission  is  so  impor- 
tant. We  foiuid  in  the  work  we  did  and 
in  the  hearings  we  held  it  was  one  of  the 
problems  that  the  small  businessman 
had :  namely,  the  tremendous  amount  of 
paperwork  involved.  It  is  my  hor)e  that 
this  Commission  will  tackle  this  problem 
and  come  up  with  very  concrete  propos- 
als which  will  help  the  small  business- 
man when  he  is  dealing  with  the  Federal 
Government. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  here,  as  was  the 
gentleman  from  California  iMr.  Holi- 
FiELD  I ,  when  the  Defense  Department 
was  established.  At  that  time  we  were  led 
to  believe  that  this  would  provide  for  the 
ne  plus  ultra  in  purchasing,  including 
commonality  of  articles.  There  wais  to  be 
a  common  purchasing  catalog  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment was  sold  on  that  basis.  Apparently 
it  has  not  worked  out  that  way.  Would 
the  gentleman  agree? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Let  me  say  it  this  way: 
Much  of  that  has  been  done.  This  Com- 
mission is  not  necessarily  to  criticize  but 
to  point  out  a  lot  more  that  lias  to  be 
done.  The  gentleman's  comment  is  a  good 
one,  because  there  are  places  where  there 
can  be  duplication  and  where  duplica- 
tion lias  arisen.  The  Defense  Department, 
for  example — and  we  also  heard  from 
NASA  in  this  regard — has  tried  to  meet 
and  get  together  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose that  the  gentleman  is  talking  about. 
Unfortunately  it  breaks  down  in  many 
instances.  That  is  one  of  the  objections 
that  tlie  Commission  can  help  to  elimi- 
nate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  respect  to  the  con- 
tracting out  and  the  use  of  consulting 
firms  and  contracting  firms,  is  it  planned 
to  go  into  that  form  of  contracting  and 
purchasing  of  services  outside  of  the  var- 
ious agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Government? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Yes.  I  can  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  is  one  of  the  areas  the 
Commission  will  certainly  look  into. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  certainly  hope  so. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  474. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  came  onto  this  sub- 
committee rather  late,  just  during  the 
last  3  months,  but  in  the  very  limited 
time  during  which  I  served  on  the  sub- 
committee it  is  my  considered  judgment 
based  upon  the  testimony  presented  to 
the  committee  that  we  certainly  need  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Commission  would 
be  a  working  commission.  All  of  us  have 
seen  many  commissions  which  have  been 
functional  in  name  only.  However,  here 
is  one  which  would  provide  the  tools  with 
•Ahicli  we  can  streamline  procurement 
in  the  various  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government  in  order  to  save  the 
taxpayers'  money.  And  if  we  are  to  save 
the  taxpayers'  money  we  must  first  do 
it  right  here  in  this  body  through  leg- 
islation and  by  being  wise  in  our  ap- 
propriations. After  we  have  funded  the 
various  procurements  through  appropri- 
ations, we  must  see  that  the  executive 
branch  does  a  good  job  of  procurement 
and  in  carrj'ing  out  the  intent  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
tliis  Commission  is  certainly  needed  here, 
as  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 


said,  to  provide  for  the  taxpayers  of  thlfl 
coimtry  a  fair  return  for  their  tax  dollar 
invested,  which  I  believe  this  Commis- 
sion can  do  if  we  enact  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana  for  his  comments  and  to 
tell  the  gentleman  we  were  verj-  pleased 
to  have  him  as  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. It  is  my  recollection  that  the 
gentleman  attended  all  of  the  hearings  of 
the  subcommittee  after  his  assignment 
to  the  subcommittee  and  I  certainly  want 
to  thank  liim  with  i-eference  to  his  com- 
ments about  the  make-up  of  the  Com- 
mission, because  I  know  he  shares  with 
the  chairman  the  view  that  this  should 
be  a  hard-working  Commission.  It  is  a 
very  important  Commission.  It  has  a  tre- 
mendous tsisk  to  perform,  a  task  which 
in  my  opinion  is  impossible  of  accom- 
plishment within  the  confines  of  tlie 
Congress,  but  one  which  I  think  can  be 
accomplished  by  hard-working  industri- 
ous people  who  will  study  this  problem 
of  procurement  and  come  up  with 
some  meaningful  recommendations  and 
suggestions. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  his 
contribution. 

'Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  ■ 

SMALL    BUSINESS    .\SPECTS 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
.support  of  H.R.  474,  a  bill  to  create  a 
Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ment. As  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  House  Small  Business  Committee. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  Com- 
mission can  be  helpful  to  small  business, 
and  small  business  needs  help. 

As  disclosed  in  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  474.  conducted  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  'Mr.  Holifield>  , 
the  small  business  sliare  of  defense  prime 
contracts  has  declined,  as  .shown  in  re- 
cent statistics.  The  small  business  share 
of  defense  procurement  dollars  declined 
irom  21.8  percent  for  fiscal  year  1966  to 
18.8  percent  in  fiscal  year  1968.  The  de- 
cline has  been  attributed  to  the  changed 
composition  of  procurement,  particu- 
larly an  increase  in  missile  and  space 
system  hardware  and  other  systems  sup- 
posedly beyond  the  capabilities  of  small 
business. 

The  basic  procuiement  statutes  advo- 
cate a  fair  share  of  Government  procure- 
ment to  small  business.  And  the  Small 
Business  Act  provides  techniques  and  re- 
sources for  assisting  small  business  and 
promoting  procurement  opportunities  in 
that  sector. 

Small  business  participates  m  GoveiTi- 
ment  procurement  through  direct  con- 
tract awards  in  ordinarj'  competition, 
through  subcontract.s  from  prime  con- 
tractors, aiid  through  small  business  .set- 
asides.  which  may  be  total  or  partial.  I 
might  note  here  that  certain  large  Gov- 
ernment contractors,  such  as  General 
Electric  which  has  a  major  plant  in  mj" 
hometown  of  Pittsfield,  have  developed 
excellent  small  business  programs  of  their 
own,  providing  coordination,  coopera- 
tion, and  assistance  for  small  business 
concerns  and  subcontractors.  The  Small 
Business  Administrator  shares  responsi- 
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bUlUes  with  Oovernment  contracting  of- 
ficers in  having  statutory  authority  to 
certify  the  competency  of  smaU  busi- 
ness Arms  for  Government  awards  in 
terms  of  capacity  and  credit. 

The  report  accompanying  HR  474 
raises  questions  as  to  whether  small  busi- 
ness participation  can  be  enhanced  by 
more  set-asldes,  more  subcontracting  by 
primes,  breakout  of  selected  items  from 
big  systems  for  small  business  award 
better  deployment  of  small  business  spe- 
cialists in  procuring  organizaUons,  sim- 
pliilcRtion  of  regulations  and  paperwork 
expanding  the  authority  of  the  Small' 
Business  Administrator  to  certify  the 
competency  of  small  firms,  and  other 
measures. 

More  facts  are  needed.  In  order  to  help 
small  business  more  effectively  we  need 
the  results  of  the  studies  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Government  Procurement  and 
we  should  enact  H.R.  474  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Small  business  concerns  always  face 
particular  problems  in  dealing  with 
Government  procurement  which  are 
much  more  difficult  for  them  to  handle 
due  to  Xiieir  size.  Besides  the  paperwork 
of  regulation  and  administration  there 
are  always  barriers  of  information  that 
must  be  surmounted  by  small  business 
producers  In  order  to  find  out  what  con- 
tracts can  be  competed  for,  what  agen- 
cies have  needs,  what  the  specifications 
are.  and  whether  they  need  to  be  the  way 
they  are. 

In  order  to  have  a  healthy  climate  for 
tne  small  businessman,  he  needs  as 
much  of  a  one-stop  service  as  he  can 
get.  so  that  he  can  put  his  major  effort 
mto  making  a  good  product  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  no  such  service  is  avail- 
able. Busmessmen  must  go  from  agency 
to  agency  to  search  out  the  list  of  things 
that  are  needed  that  he  can  supply  with 
no  assurance  that  he  can  find  anything 

Hu  Sill. 

The  Commission  on  Government  Pro- 
curement,  when    it   is    formed    should 
make  it  a  part  of  its  job  to  examine  all  of 
the  agency  small  business  programs    to 
assess  their  effectiveness,  and  suggest  as 
many  ways  as  possible  for  the  agencies 
to  coordinate  their  efforts,  cooperate  and 
bring  their  procurement  information  to- 
gether for  the  benefit  of  the  small  busi- 
ness enterprises  who  cannot  afford  the 
expertise  that  larger  firms  can  in  dealing 
with  these  matters.  It  should  also  under- 
take to  assess  the  cumulative  effect  of 
the  agency  procurement  policies  on  the 
small  firms  with  whom  they  do  business 
If  It  can  do  these  things,  the  Commis- 
sion on  Government  Procurement  will 
not  only  be  a  great  boon  to  small  busi- 
ness, it  will  inevitably  help  to  improve 
the   competitive   climate,    broaden    the 
procurement  base,  and  help  the  Govern- 
ment buy  what  it  needs,  when  It  needs 
at  sound  and  reasonable  prices 

Mr.    HOLIFIELD.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr 
St  Germain). 

,.  ^f-  .?T  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  It  IS  Important  to  point  out  that 
at  the  present  time  the  fact  that  our  Fed- 
eral Government  is  spending  almost  $55 
bilhon  a  year  of  the  American  taxpayers- 
hard-earned  money  to  buy  supplies  and 
equipment    from    private    industry    As 
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Members  of  Congress,  it  is  our  duty  to 
see  to  it  that  these  dollars  are  spent  as 
wisely  and  as  efficiently  as  possible  and 
that  the  taxpayer  gets  the  best  possible 
return  for  his  money. 

I  am  sure  that  we  all  agree  that  over- 
seeing these  enormous  expenditures  is  a 
tremendously  dlflScult  task.  We  all  know 
of  the  examples  of  waste  and  inefficiency 
in  Government  procurement  which  have 
been  caUed  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
and  of  the  public  In  the  past  few  years 
In  the  case  of  many  other  contracts,  con- 
fusion and  doubt  have  arisen  because 
our  procurement  and  contracting  prac- 
tices, the  contracts  themselves,  and  the 
applicable  laws  and  regulations  have  be- 
come so  proliferated  and  so  complicated 
that  even  lawyers,  accountants  and  other 
experts  cannot  understand  and  apply 
them  all.  *^^  ^ 

Contracts  made  by  competitive  bidding 
are  so  changed  by  negotiated  change  or- 
ders that  the  original  specifications  and 
prices   become   meaningless.   Negotiated 
fixed  price  contracts  turn  out  to  have  no 
fixed  price  at  all.  Cost  contracts   with 
fixed  fees,  incentive  and  award  fees  often 
multiply  costs  beyond  anyone's  expecta- 
tion. Estimates,  also,  have  often  become 
meaningless,  and  accusations  and  coun- 
ter accusations  have  become  the  order  of 
the   day.   Critics   claim  or  imply   great 
waste   exists,   while   many   contractors 
pomt  to  losses  or  low  profits  on  Govern- 
ment work.  Even  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral can  do  Uttle  to  stem  the  tide 

This  measure.  H.R.  474.  offers  a  ray 
of  hope  in  this  dark  and  desperate  sit- 
uation. The  Commission  it  will  set  up  to 
study  the  procurement  laws,  regiilations 
and  practices  will  be  able  to  make  use  of 
the  best  minds  and  the  most  experienced 
expertise  to  bring  order  into  our  present 
chaos^I  am  sure  that  the  members  of 
tne     Comxmssion     themselves     will     be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  their  knowledge 
experience  and  firm  determination  to  re- 
establish our  procurement  laws  on  a  solid 
and  workable  foundation. 

As  each  day  passes,  the  procurement 
system  becomes  more  entangled  in  its 
own  complexities.  As  a  first  and  essential 
step  on  the  road  back. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  join  my  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  California 
'Mr.  HoLiFiELD)  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  ^Mr.  Horton)  in  urging  the 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

I  would  be  remiss,  Mr.  Chairman  if  I 
did  not  compliment  both  the  chairman 
of    the    subcommittee,    the    gentleman 
from  California  <Mr.  Holifield)  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton).  I  did  not 
attend  all   of   the   hearings  because  of 
duties  on  other  committees  that  I  had  to 
attend  that  were  of  equal  importance  in 
my  mind.  However,  these  two  gentlemen 
have  given  untold  hours  to  this  legisla- 
tion, not  only  in  this  Congress  but  in  the 
previous  Congress.  I  believe  the  work  that 
they  have  done  is  reflected  in  the  report 
and  in  the  hearings. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman  I 
believe  a  great  deal  of  credit  should  go 
to  the  committee  staff  for  the  yeoman 
work  that  they  have  done  on  this  legisla- 
tion Without  their  working  nights  and 
weekends  on  the  background  it  would 
have  been  indeed  difficult  for  us  to  com- 
prehend or  even  begin  to  try  to  oompre- 


^^^f  *-^u  fu  ^°^  ^'^^^  ^'^'sts.  I  am  sure 

^IZl}}"  "?!  passage  of  this  legislation 
»/"l*^°'  ^^^^^  ^^^  «^"  be  realized 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  lUinols 

(Mr.  Erlenborn). 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr,  Chairman 
""'v^fl  t  ^^^^  ''"^  ^^'"es  to  Congress 
which  has  the  sanction  of  both  manage- 
ment and  the  unions,  we  are  prone  to 
fiasten  the  passage  of  the  necessarj-  law 
This  13  natural.  It  is  well  to  formalize  the 
arrangement  whenever  antagonists  find 
a  common  ground. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations has  reported  out  H.R.  474,  for  the 
creation  of  a  Commission  on  Government 
Procurement.  As  one  of  the  cosponsors 
I  was  interested  to  find  that  buyers  in 
the  several  Government  departments  tes- 
tified in  favor  of  this  bill,  and  we  found 
similar  good  reception  from  the  sellers— 
from  the  men  in  industry  who  do  busi- 
ness with  their  Government. 

The  most  often  heard  argument 
agamst  this  bill  is  that  the  Commission 
would  do  what  the  various  committees 
are  supposed  to  be  doing  all  the  time. 
I  think  this  may  have  a  certain  theoreti- 
cal validity,  but  I  think  it  lacks  prac- 
tical merit. 

First,  if  the  committees  were  to  survey 
this  procurement  field,  every  one  of  them 
would  need  more  staff  people.  And  sec- 
orj^,  virtually  every  committee  has  so 
many  other  concerns— so  many  other 
things  to  do— that  it  is  difficult  for  them 
to  give  this  procurement  study  the  kind 
of  attention  that  is  needed. 

Finally,  this  bill  calls  for  a  Commis- 
sion of  limited  tenure.  This  is  intentional. 
We  believe  the  Commission  can  con- 
centrate its  efforts  over  a  2-year  peri- 
od and  can  come  in  with  recommenda- 
tions which  will  lead  us  toward  more 
economical  buying  practices  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  procurement  regulations  of  the 
various  departments  have  grown  piece- 
mM,l.  Each  department  has,  from  time 
to  time,  asked  for  changes  to  solve  one 
prob  em  or  another.  In  some  cases,  the 
problem  has  long  since  disappeared,  but 
the  regulation  has  remained  neverthe- 

As  a  result,  a  small  businessman  who 
has  learned  to  bid  on— let  us  say— sup- 

flnH'/v?'.^!?'  Department  of  Labor  may 
flnd  that  he  has  a  completely  different 
^L  .  ^^  ^  ^°^^°^  ^  presenting  his 
thfr^  ^^  Agriculture  Department  or 
the  Department  of  Interior. 

fn^^v?^^^"^'*^  *^  °^y  a  small  problem 
to  the  huge  corporation  which  sells  sev- 
eral million  dollars'  worth  of  goods  and 

n^^T^f  '""^  ^^'^'  GovenLent  aS- 
nuaUy.  it  is  a  major  stumbling  block 
however,  to  the  small  businessman  who 
measures  his  Government  contracts  in 
1    ^  i^'^'"^^  °^  ^^^  thousands  of  doUars 
And  this  costs  the  Government  money' 
It  reduces  the  number  of  bidders  and 
Ujjl^^Wy.  reduces  the  numSr  of  low 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  a  Commission 
on  Government  Procurement  would  fltod 
ways  to  simplify  the  regulations  of  the 
vanous  executive  departments  and  as 
neariy  as  practicable,  to  make  them  ^- 
form. 

The  last  full-scale  review  of  Govem- 
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ment  procurement  was  made  by  the  first 
Hoover  Commission  in  1949 — 20  years 
ago.  Since  then,  the  value  of  supplies 
and  equipment  bought  by  the  Govern- 
ment has  risen  from  $9  to  $55  billion. 
To  me,  this  argues  strongly  that  it  is  time 
to  take  another  look  at  this  activity. 

In  the  intervening  20  years,  there  have 
been  many  new  developments  which 
affect  procurement.  There  have  been  new 
techniques  in  contracting,  new  methods 
of  contract  administration,  and  a  huge 
rise  in  the  contracting  of  research  and 
development.  Automatic  data  processing, 
unknown  two  decades  ago.  ha.s  been 
adapted  both  to  inventories  and  to  pro- 
curement. 

We  now  have  rules  about  procurement 
in  labor  surplus  areas  and  about  buying 
from  small  businesses.  We  have  de- 
veloped a  national  system  for  the  pro- 
curement and  distribution  of  supplies; 
and  we  have  learned  to  save  money  by 
having  private  contractors  on  Federal 
projects  buy  their  supplies  from  P'ederal 
sources. 

None  of  these  were  covered  in  the 
Hoover  Commission  recommendations 
because  they  were  not  known  then. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  the  biggest — but  far  from  the 
most  efficient — business  in  our  big  coun- 
try. It  is  so  big  that  even  a  tiny  refine- 
ment in  buying  practices  can  save  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars;  so  big  that  a  small 
improvement  may  easily  save  a  million 
dollars;  and  so  dynamic  that  regulations 
which  were  adequate  In  1949  are  in  many 
cases  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  1969. 

The  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee was  unanimous  in  its  approval  of 
this  bill.  Its  report  contains  several 
pages  of  excerpts  from  the  testimony  of 
various  department  heads,  all  urging 
that  it  be  passed.  These  statements  are 
followed  by  more  declarations  by  officers 
of  various  trade  associations.  They  also 
voice  support  of  a  Commission  on  Gov- 
ernment Procurement. 

These  are  the  buyers  and  the  sellers; 
and  both  sides  agree  on  this  point.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  that  Congress  hasten  to 
ratify  their  agreement. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments  and  to 
tell  him  it  was  a  privilege  and  an  honor 
to  work  with  him  when  he  was  a  member 
of  this  subcommittee.  I  feel  that  the 
House  should  know  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  spent  a  great  amount  of 
time  working  on  this  bill,  attending  the 
hearings,  and  he  was  very  conscientious 
in  his  work  with  the  subcommittee.  I  re- 
gret that  he  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  but  we  do  value  his  com- 
ments and  the  remarks  that  he  has  made 
here  today  very  highly,  because  in  the 
last  two  Congresses  he  has  been  very 
concerned  about  this  very  important 
problem  and  in  judgment  presents  an  ex- 
pertise which  is  invaluable. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill,  H.R.  474.  I  believe 
it  is  prop>er  and  necessary  for  the  Con- 
gress to  create  a  commission  to  carry  out 
the  congressional  duties  of  overseeing 
procurement  of  military  and  other  equip- 
ment. However,  even  as  we  create  this 
Commission  we  should  remember  that  it 
is  a  congressional  duty  which  we  are 
delegating  to  the  Commission. 

Of  late,  much  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten about  clause  1  of  section  2  of  article 
n  of  the  Constitution  which  provides 
that: 

The  President  shall  be  the  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States. 

Under  the  Constitution  the  President 
commands  whatsoever  Armed  Forces  are 
provided  to  him  but  the  decision  as  to  the 
number  of  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
whether  they  shall  be  equipped  with 
ABM's  and  MlRVs  is.  under  our  Consti- 
tution, not  his  decision  to  make.  Under 
our  Constitution  the  power  to  make  these 
decisions  is  given  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  so-called  "war  power"  clau.ses  of 
the  Constitution  arc  clauses  11,  12,  13. 
and  14  of  section  8  of  article  I  of  the 
Constitution.  These  clauses  provide  that 
Congress  has  power:  "to  declare  war,  to 
raise  and  support  armies,  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  navy,  to  make  rules  for  the 
Government  and  regulations  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces."  Under  the  constitu- 
tional authority  "to  raise  and  support 
armies,  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy" 
we  the  Congress  could  properly  enact 
statutory  procurement  rules  and  regula- 
tions, or  as  is  contemplated  by  the  bill, 
H.R.  474,  we  can  create  a  commission  to 
do  the  job  for  us.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  job  must  be  done.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  our  Military  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  have  unearthed 
enough  real  procurement  horror  stories 
in  the  Defense  Department  to  assure  that 
the  Commission  will  have  plenty  of  work 
to  do. 

On  May  15,  1969.  the  case  of  the 
Army's  Cheyenne  helicopter  came  be- 
fore the  subcommittee.  One  of  the  main 
troubles  with  this  helicopter,  we  were 
told,  was  that  the  newly  developed  rigid 
rotor  blade  "oscillated."  This  seemed 
mild  enough  until  it  was  brought  out 
that  it  "oscillated"  so  much  that  one 
time  it  amputated  the  canopy  in  which 
the  pilot  would  sit.  The  officer  testifying 
protested  and  said : 

But  Sir.  that  wasn't  planned. 

Last  Wednesday  while  undergoing  100 
knot  wind  tunnel  tests,  a  Clieyenne  heli- 
copter was  "totally  destroyed." 

On  May  14,  1969,  the  case  of  the 
Sheridan  armored  vehicle,  or  more  ac- 
curately its  infamous  turret  and  caseless 
cartridge,  came  before  the  subcommit- 
tee. It  was  revealed  that  the  Army  rushed 
into  production  of  the  chassis  for  this 
$1.3  billion  vehicle  to  avoid  "adverse  and 
political  and  budgetary  impacts,"  even 
though  it  was  clear  the  ammunition  for 
the  vehicle's  gun  just  would  not  work. 

The  insidious  relationship  between 
some  In  the  military  and  some  in  the 


defense  contract  industry  is  also  illus- 
trated in  the  C-5  aircraft.  Here  is  illus- 
trated a  classic  case  of  a  sweetheart  con- 
tract It  was  a  beautiful  buy-in  bailout 
deal.  The  contractor  bid  in  well  below 
the  Air  Force's  estimate  of  the  cost  for 
first  run.  or  run  A  of  the  C-5  airplane. 

The  contractor  could  afford  to  bid  in 
under  the  repricing  formula  in  the 
sweetheart  contract  because  it  would  be 
bailed  out  if  the  Air  Force  ordered  the 
second  phase  for  run  B  There  was  little 
doubt  that  the  Air  Force  would  exercise 
the  option  to  order  run  B.  The  fact  of 
the  $2  billion  overrun  was  shocking 
enough,  but  even  more  shocking  is  the 
fact  that  the  existence  of  these  overruns 
was  deleted  from  official  Air  Force  re- 
ports "under  direction  of  higher  au- 
thorities." When  asked  why  this  was 
done,  the  Systems  Program  Director,  in 
a  very  dramatic  moment  in  a  hearing  be- 
fore our  subcammittee.  revealed  that  this 
concealment  was  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Government  or  the  taxpayer,  but  to 
protect  "Lockheed's  position  in  the  com- 
mon stock  market."  Mr.  Chairman,  con- 
cern with  the  stock  market  position  of  a 
defense  contractor  is  not.  I  submit,  a 
proper  function  of  an  Air  Force  official 

In  addition  to  specific  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, the  Commission  will  have  to 
deal  with  the  attitude  of  prevailing  in 
procurement.  This  attitude  was  elo- 
quently described  in  testimony  by  Gor- 
don W.  Rule  in  the  case  of  the  F-lllB, 
and  particularly  Gordon  Rule's  assess- 
ment of  the  attitude  of  one  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Gordon  Rule  testified  as  follows: 

I  know  of  one  such  secretary  who  will  tell 
you  that  he  believes  no  defense  contractor 
should  be  allowed  to  lose  money  on  a  Gov- 
ernment contract  and  whose  test  of  a  con- 
tractor who  has  failed  to  live  up  to  the  terms 
of  a  contract  Is  "could  any  other  contractor 
In  that  Industry  have  done  better?" 

I  strongly  suggest  that  no  man  with  such 
a  philosophy  should  ever  be  appointed  an 
Assistant  Secretary  for  I&L.  because  such  a 
person  provides  the  negotiators  on  the  fir- 
ing line  the  antithesis  of  sound  procurement 
leadership. 

There  is  much  that  a  Procurement 
Commission  can  do  and  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  is  to  change  the  attitude 
on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  procure- 
ment. 

Even  as  we  recognize  that  there  are 
things  which  a  Procurement  Commission 
can  do.  we  in  the  Congress  must  also  rec- 
ognize that  there  are  things  that  the 
Commission  cannot  do.  and  that  only  we 
in  the  Congress  can  do.  The  Constitution 
gives  to  Congress  the  responsibility  for 
considering  all  the  needs  of  the  Nation, 
not  merely  the  military.  The  first  clause 
of  section  8  of  article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion expresses  this  idea  very  succinctly. 
It  says: 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  lay  and 
collect  Taxes.  Duties.  Imports  and  Excises,  to 
Pay  the  Debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
Defense  and  general  Welfare  of  the  United 
States. 

Congress  should  take  a  hard  look  at 
our  general  purpose  conventional  forces 
because  these  items  involve  over  60  per- 
cent of  the  Defense  Department's  budget. 

In  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
hearings.  Dr.  Karl  Kaysen  projected  a 
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greatly  reduced  military  budget  by 
changing  the  two-war-plus  policy  and 
that  we  should  'maintain  no  continuing 
ground  force  commitment  in  Asia." 

The  Constitution  directs  the  Congress 
to  provide  not  only  for  -'the  common 
defense"  but  also  for  the  'general  wel- 
fare" of  the  United  States.  If  we  are  to 
provide  the  funds  for  housing,  education, 
and  so  forth  which  the  "general  welfare" 
requires,  the  best  source  of  additional 
funds  seems  to  be  those  conventional 
forces  which  are  not  needed  or  which  are 
only  "marginally"  needed  for  the  "com- 
mon defense." 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  474  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Procurement  Commis- 
sion will  be  good  for  the  country,  but  we 
in  the  Congress  must  realize  that  it  is 
not  a  complete  discharge  of  our  constitu- 
tional duties.  It  still  continues  to  be  our 
duty  to  the  Constitution  to  "provide  for 
the  common  defense  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States  " 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  the  House  today.  H.R.  474,  to  es- 
tablish a  temporary  commission  of  ex- 
perts OTT  Government  procurement  is  a 
much  needed  piece  of  legislation,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  support  it.  I  hope  it  is 
adopted. 

This  bill  would  set  up  a  new  Commis- 
sion to  carry  on  a  full-scale  review  of 
Government  procurement  policies  and 
practices.  This  has  not  been  done  since 
the  Hoover  Commission's  report  led  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Propertv  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  in  1949'  Dur- 
ing the  period  from  1949  to  1969.  the  dol- 
lar value  of  Government  procurement 
awards  for  supplies  and  eo.uipment  has 
increased  from  about  $9  billion  to  about 
$o5  bilhon.  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
need  for  a  stronger  check  on  Government 
spending.  The  taxpayers  properly  de- 
mand this  and  the  Congress  has  an  obli- 
gation to  provide  it. 

I   have   sponsored   legislation   in   this 
Congress   which   would   strengthen   the 
economy  of  the  Federal  Government  One 
of  the  bills,  H.R.  340.  is  a  wider  version 
of  the  bill  we  are  considering  today    It 
would  establish  a  program  to  study  ex- 
isting Federal  activities  to  determine  if 
full  advantage  is  being  taken  to  benefit 
the  American  people  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble cost.  Another  bill,  H.R.  13260   would 
prohibit  former  Federal  employees  who 
participated  in  a  contract  formulation 
from  being  employed  by  anyone  who  has 
a  direct  interest  in  the  contract  for  a  pe- 
riod of  2  years.  This  legislation  is  similar 
to  a  bill  I  first  introduced  in  1951.  In  light 
of    recent   findings   concerning   the   so- 
called   military-industrial   complex    and 
the  questions  of  overruns  on  contracts 
and  the  apparent  lack  of  adequate  fiscal 
controls  in  some  areas  of  defense  spend- 
mg  the  legislation  is  clearly  needed    A 
third  bill,  H.R.   951,   would  establish   a 
Budgetary  Information  Service  to  help 
Congress    modernize    its    authorization 
and  appropriations  systems.  A  fourth  bill 
H.R    12256,    would    impose    an    excess 
profits  tax  on  corporate  profits.  A  similar 
tax  during  the  Korean  conflict  added  S8 
billion  to  Treasury.  I  think  all  these  bills 
are  needed. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 


take  this  opportunity  to  voice  my  strong 
endorsement  of  the  bill  which  is  being 
considered  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today— namely,  H.R.  474— legislation  au- 
thorizing the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
mission on  Government  Procurement. 

I  am  confident  that  most  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  agree  that  the 
immediate  establishment  of  such  a  com- 
mission is  not  only  timely,  but  long  over- 
due. We  in  the  Congress  must  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  we  at  the  moment  do  not 
possess  the  insights  or  resources  to  en- 
able us  to  police  effectively  the  multi- 
billion-dollar  procurement  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  area  of  defense  procurement. 
All  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
executive  branch,  too,  especially  since  the 
escalation  of  hostilities  in  Vietnam,  has 
found  it  increasingly  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible to  maintain  tight  coiitrol  over 
the  procurement  process. 

Today  we  live  in  a  period  of  unprece- 
dented change,  which  has  brought  about 
a  radical  shift  in  the  order  of  our  Na- 
tions  priorities.  We  have  suddenly  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  our  Nation's  cities 
are  m  serious  trouble.  Our  State  and 
local  governments  are  finding  themselves 
in  a  critical  fiscal  bind  due  to  the  in- 
sistent and  well  warranted  demands  for 
more  public  services  by  the  American 
people.  Thus  the  Federal  Government 
has  and  will  continue  to  be  called  upon 
to  play  a  more  direct  and  active  role  in 
combating  the  many  pressing  social  and 
economic  ills  facing  our  Nation  today 

Given    this   setting,   it   is   abundantly 
clear  that  the  Federal  Government  must 
give  top  priority  to  the  objective  of  get- 
ting the  most  out  of  every  dollar  spent 
by  the  National  Treasury.  I  can  think  of 
no  better  place  to  start  than  in  the  area 
of  procurement.  Today  the  Government 
spends  approximately  $50  billion  for  the 
procurement  of  goods,  services,  and  facil- 
ities— the  bulk  of  which  is  accounted  for 
by  Defense  procurement.  We  in  the  fu- 
ture must  insure  against  the  likelihood 
of  excessive  and  unnecessary  cost  over- 
runs in  Defense  and  other  types  of  Fed- 
eral procurement— which  have  recently 
received  such  widespread  public  atten- 
tion. We  must  give  top  priority  to  im- 
provement   of   the  overall   efficiency   of 
the  procurement  process.  These  improve- 
ments must  come  from  both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  its  contractors. 

In  simi,  it  is  clear  that  our  control 
over  the  procurement  process  has  broken 
down.  What  is  clearly  needed  now  is 
strong  bipartisan  effort  in  the  Congress 
to  reestablish  an  effective  system  of  con- 
trol. The  establishment  of  an  independ- 
ent Commission  on  Government  Pro- 
curement—which at  this  moment  clearly 
possesses  strong  bipartisan  support  in 
the  Congress— would  indeed  move  us  a 
giant  step  forward  on  this  matter  of 
grave  national  importance.  Hence  I  urge 
again  quick  and  favorable  support  of  the 
legislation  which  we  are  being  asked  to 
consider  today. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
would  Just  like  to  use  the  1  minute  I 
have  remaining  to  echo  the  praise  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr  Hor- 
TON 1  gave  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
'Mr.  Erlenborn)   for  his  hard  work  on 
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the  committee  and  to  all  members  of  the 
subcommittee  who  attended  the  meetings 
and  worked  on  this  matter. 

I  also  want  to  say  I  do  not  think  we 
could  have  had  a  more  devoted  staff  both 
on  the  majority  side  and  the  minoritv 
side,  because  they  certainly  responded  to 
every  request  of  the  members. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  I  ask  that  the  Clerk 
read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.    474 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

DECL.^RATION     OF     POLICY 

Section  1.  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  promote  economy  effi- 
ciency, and  effectiveness  In  the  procurement 
of  goods,  services,  and  facilities  by  and  for 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by — 

1 1 1  eetabllshing  policies,  procedures  and 
practices  which  will  require  the  Government 
to  acquire  goods,  services,  and  facilities  of  the 
requisite  quality  and  within  the  time  needed 
at  the  lowest  reasonable  cost;  utilizing  com- 
petitive bidding  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable; 

(2)  improving  the  quality,  efficiency  econ- 
omy, and  performance  of  Government  pro- 
curement organizations   and   personnel; 

(3)  avoiding  or  eliminating  unnecessary 
overlapping  or  duplication  of  procurement 
atifd  related  activities; 

(4)  avoiding  or  eliminating  unnecessarv 
or  redundant  requirements  placed  on  con'- 
tractor  and  Federal  procurement  officials; 

(5)  identifying  gaps,  omissions,  or  Incon- 
sistencies in  procurement  laws,  laws  regula- 
tions, and  directives; 

(6)  achieving  greater  uniformity  and  sim- 
plicity Whenever  appropriate.  In  procure- 
ment procedures: 

(7)  coordinating  procurement  policies  and 
programs  of  the  several  departments  and 
.igencies; 

(8)  conforming  procurement  policies  and 
programs,  whenever  appropriate,  to  other 
established  Government  policies  and  nro- 
grams; 

(9)  minimizing  possible  disruptive  effects 
of  Government  procurement  on  particular 
industries,  areas,  or  occupations; 

(10)  improving  understanding  of  Govern- 
ment procurement  laws  and  policies  within 
the  Government  and  by  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals doing  business  with  the  Govern- 
ment; 

(11)  promoting  fair  dealing  and  equitable 
relationships  among  the  parties  In  Govern- 
ment contracting;  and 

(12)  otherwise  promoting  economy  effi- 
ciency, and  effectiveness  in  Government  pro- 
curement organizations  and  operations. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  To  accomplish  the  poUcv  set  forth 
in  section  1  of  this  Act.  there  Is  herebv  es- 
tablished a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Commission  on  Government  Procurement 
(in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  'Commis- 
sion"). 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  fourteen  members.  Including  i  i  > 
four  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, two  from  the  Senate  (who  shall  not  be 
members  of  the  same  political  party)  and 
two  from  outside  the  Federal   Government 

(2)  four  appointed  by  the  Spealcer  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  two  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  (who  shall  not  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  political  party),  and  two 
from  outside  the  Federal  Government    and 

(3)  SIX  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United    States,    three    from    the    executive 
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branch  of  the  Government,  and  three  from 
outside  the  Federal  Government 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  or  his  designated  representative  shall 
be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  select  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  ite 
members. 

(d)  Eight  members  of  the  Commission 
shaU  constitute  a  quorum. 

(e)  Any  vacancies  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  original   appointment 

DUTIES    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  stvidy  and 
investigate  the  present  statutes  affecting 
Government  procurement;  the  procurement 
policies,  rules,  regulations,  procedures,  and 
practices  followed  by  the  departments,  bu- 
reaus, agencies,  boards,  commissions,  offices, 
independent  establishments,  and  instru- 
mentalities of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government;  and  the  organizations 
by  which  procurement  is  accomplished  to 
determine  to  what  extent  these  facilitate  the 
policy  set  forth  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Within  two  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Commission  shall 
make  a  final  report  to  the  Congress  of  its 
findings  and  of  its  recommendations  for 
changes  in  statutes,  regulations,  policies,  and 
procedures  designed  to  carry  out  the  policy 
stated  in  section  1  of  this  Act  In  the  event 
the  Congress  is  not  in  session  at  the  end  of 
such  two-year  period,  the  final  repwrt  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  The  Commis- 
sion may  also  make  such  interim  reports  as 
It  deems  advisable. 

COMPENSATION    OF    MEMBERS    OF    THE 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  Members  of  Congress  or  who  are 
officers  or  employees  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  shall  receive  no 
compensation  for  their  services  as  such,  but 
shall  be  allowed  necessary  travel  expenses  (or 
in  the  alternative,  mileage  for  use  of  pri- 
vately owned  vehicles  and  a  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  not  to  exceed  the  rates  pre- 
scribed in  5  use.  5702.  5704»,  and  other 
necessary  exp>enses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Commis- 
sion, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter I.  chapter  57  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  the  Standardized  Government 
Travel  Regulations,  or  section  5731  of  title 
5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed from  outside  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  each  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  SlOO  for  each  day  such  member  is 
engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Commission  in  addition  to  re- 
imbursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  subsection. 

POWERS   OF   THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission,  or  at  Its  direc- 
tion any  subcommittee  or  member  thereof, 
may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  hold  such  hearings  and 
sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  and 
take  such  testimony,  as  the  Commission  or 
such  subcommittee  or  member  may  deem 
advisable.  Any  member  of  the  Commission 
may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  Commission  or 
before  such  subcommittee  or  member. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire directly  from  the  head  of  any  Federal 
department  or  agency  information  deemed 
useful  in  the  discharge  of  Its  duties.  All  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Government 
are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  co- 
operate with  the  Commission  and  to  furnish 
all  Information  requested  by  the  Commission 
to  the  extent  p>erniltted  by  law.  All  such  re- 
quests shall  be  made  by  or  in  the  name  cJ 


the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Commission 

(C)  The  Commission  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  it  deems  advisable  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  such  personnel  may 
be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
general  schedule  pay  rates,  but  no  individual 
shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  In  excess 
of  the  maxlmtim  rate  authorized  by  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule.  In  addition,  the  Commission 
may  procure  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants in  accordance  with  section  3109  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  for 
individuals  not  in  excess  of  $100  per  diem. 

(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  nego- 
tiate and  enter  into  contracts  with  private 
organizations  and  educational  institutions  to 
carry  out  such  studies  and  prepare  such  re- 
ports as  the  Commission  determines  are 
necessary  In  order  to  carry  out  its  duties. 

GOVERNMENT    DEPARTMENTS    AND    AGENCIES 
AUTHORIZED     TO     AID     COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  Any  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government  is  authorized  to  provide  for  the 
Commission  such  services  as  the  Commission 
requests  on  such  basis,  reimbursable  or 
otherwise,  as  may  be  agreed  between  the  de- 
partment or  agency  and  the  Chairman  or 
Vice  Chairman.  All  such  requests  shall  be 
made  by  or  in  the  name  of  the  Chairman  or 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

TERMINATION    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec  8.  One  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
the  submission  of  the  final  report  provided 
for  in  section  4  of  this  Act,  the  Commission 
shall  cease  to  exist. 

AtTTHORIZATION     OP     APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  9  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  i  during  the  reading ) . 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  readini  of  the  bill  be  dis- 
pensed with,  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  be  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS     OFFERED      BY      MR.     BINGHAM 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Bingham:  On 
page  3.  line  19.  after  "the  Federal  Govern- 
ment", Insert  "(who  shall  not  be  members 
of  the  same  political  party)  '. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  very  siniple  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  would  like,  if  I  may, 
to  just  explain  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  was  merely  going 
to  ask  the  gentleman,  since  his  amend- 
ments are  of  the  same  nature,  if  he  would 
consider  having  them  read  and  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thought  it  might  be 
simpler  to  proceed  the  other  way,  but  if 
the  gentleman  would  prefer,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  three  amendments  which  are  of  the 
same  nature  considered  en  bloc. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Nca' 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr  Bingham:  On 
page  3.  line  23.  after  "the  Federal  Govern- 
ment", Insert  "(who  shall  not  be  members  of 
the  same  political  p>arty)  ". 

On  page  4.  line  2.  after  "the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment". Insert  "(not  more  than  three  of 
the  six  to  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party)  ". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  these  amendments  is  quite 
apparent,  I  believe.  It  is  to  assure  that 
the  propo.sed  Commission  be  bipartisan 
in  nature.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  re- 
quire, quite  properly,  that  the  two  Mem- 
bers appointed  from  the  House  be  of 
different  parties  and  the  two  Members 
appointed  from  the  Senate  be  of  differ- 
ent parties.  But  the  same  proviso  does 
not  apply  to  the  public  members  or  to 
the  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President. 

As  the  bill  is  now  drawn  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  President  to  appoint — 
and  I  do  not  say  he  would  do  it.  but  he 
would  be  empowered  to — six  Republi- 
cans, so  that  there  might  be  10  Repub- 
lican members  out  of  the  14.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  unwise  to  leave  this 
possibility  open.  A  commission  of  this 
sort  should  be  bipartisan  in  nature.  There 
are  plenty  of  able  people  to  serve  on  such 
a  basis. 

I  would  hope  these  amendments  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se 
in  opposition  to  the.se  amendments.  This 
matter  was  considered  in  our  committee. 
We  took  note  that  there  had  been  com- 
missions appointed  on  this  basis  and  also 
that  there  had  been  others  that  had  not 
been.  The  second  Hoover  Commission,  on 
which  I  served,  did  not  provide  for  any 
political  division,  even  among  the  con- 
gressional Members,  although  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  consultation 
with  the  minority  Member  did  appoint 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Brown). 
and  me  on  that  Commission.  In  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  Mr. 
McClellan,  headed  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  there,  and  at  one 
time  Mr.  Brewster  of  Maine  did,  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Bridges  of  New 
Hampshire.  So  it  was  bipartisan  among 
the  Members  of  the  Congress. 

We  think  the  proper  place  for  biparti- 
sanship is  in  the  House  and  Senate 
Members.  We  feel  the  recommendations 
that  are  going  to  be  made  by  this  Com- 
mission are  going  to  be  sufficiently  re- 
viewed by  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  We  are  going  to  look  at  this 
thing  in  a  nonpartisan  way,  not  a  politi- 
cal way. 

I  can  say  to  the  Members  if  there  is 
the  mjection  of  partisanship  into  this, 
certainly  from  the  standpoint  of  repre- 
sentation which  takes  advantage  of 
either  side  of  the  political  spectriun, 
then  I  would  be  the  first  to  rise  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  oppose  such 
recommendations. 
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I  beUeve  the  responsibUlty  Is  going  to 
be  upon  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  give  us 
»  good  working  commission.  If  we  do  not 
have  a  working  commission,  frankly  we 
will  not  accomplish  anything.  I  wUl  be 
the  first  to  say  this.  We  have  to  have 
people  of  expertise.  When  I  say  that  I 
hope  and  I  am  going  to  urge  that  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  look  upon  this 
as  a  search  for  talent,  a  search  for  people 
who  know  something  about  this. 

If  we  do  not  have  people  of  talent  and 
people  who  do  not  just  have  certain  titles 
or  prominence  In  society,  we  are  not  going 
to  get  the  job  done.  This  problem  cannot 
be  solved  that  way. 

This  problem  is  really  nonpartisan, 
and  it  should  be  nonpartisan  to  bring 
about  the  best  recommendations  we  can 
in  this  field  of  improving  the  procure- 
ment procedures  and  practices  of  Gov- 
ernment. I,  therefore,  think  the  amend- 
ments would  be  a  mistake. 

I  am  a  Democrat  and  Mr.  Horton 
Is  a  Republican.  The  members  of  this 
committee — and  that  is  the  full  com- 
mittee and  not  only  the  subcommittee- 
have  served  on  this  without  any  hint  of 
partisanship. 

I  can  say  this  much.  If  I  am  appointed 
on  this  Commission  and  the  gentleman 
from  New   York    (Mr.   Horton i    is   ap- 
pointed on  his  side,  we  will  see  to  it  that 
the  job  of  study  and  recommendation  is 
done.  If  we  are  given  the  experts— and 
I  say  the  responsibility  is  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  to 
appoint  people  of  competence  and  people 
who  have  the  time,  and  this  is  very  im- 
portant, because  on  the  second  Hoover 
Commission,  there   were  members  who 
had  famous  titles  and  who  had  national 
titles,  but  who  did  not  have  the  time  to 
do  the  job  of  hard  grueling  work  that  is 
necessary  to  be  done  if  we  are  to  do  a 
good  job— I.  for  one,  do  not  want  to 
bring  partisanship  into  it  at  this  time 
I  would  ask  that  the  amendments  be 
defeated.  I  know  the  gentleman  offers 
the  amendments  in  good  faith,  but  I  also 
have  faith  that  the  responsible  people 
named  in  this  biU  wUl  do  a  job  based 
on  the  merits  of  this  proposition  and  not 
upon  partisanship. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ments be  voted  down 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

f  "^^L^^  *^^^®  ^^^  the  gentleman 
from  California.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  who  has  offered 
these  amendments,  in  a  way  I  am  glad  he 
has  offered  the  amendments  because  it 
does  give  us  an  opportunity  to  make 
some  legislative  record  here  with  regard 
to  the  choice  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

We  did  discuss,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hold-ikld)  stated,  in  the 
subcommittee  and  in  the  committee  the 
problem  of  making  this  a  bipartisan  type 

SkT^^^'°"-  "  "l*"  °"^  ^t'-o"?  feeling 
inat  by  domg  so,  by  affirmatively  saying 
it  should  have  a  bipartisan  flavor  we 
would  of  necessity  tend  to  make  it  some- 
what partisan.  We  felt  that  by  not  hav- 
II?f  *^f  bipartisan  flavor,  by  not  requir- 
ing this  type  of  appointment,  we  could 
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get  from  the  appointive  authorities  peo- 
ple who,  as  the  chairman  said,  are  ex- 
pert* in  this  area  and  people  who  would 
be  nonpartisan. 

I  tried  to  deal  In  my  statement  with 
the  problem  areas.  This  is  set  forth  in 
our  report.  The  General  Accounting  Of- 
flce,  in  a  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General,  outlined  some  10  to  15  problem 
areas.  I  outlined  some  27  problem  areas 
I  indicated  there  are  something  like 
22  or  23  statutes  involved,  when  study- 
ing this  problem  of  procurement 

This  will  not  be  the  type  of  commis- 
sion where  people  can  be  just  appointed 
and  expect  the  work  to  be  done.  It  la  an 
important  Commission,  where  people  will 
have  to  work. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  three  appointive 
authonties  will,  without  regard  to  poli- 
tics, not  thinking  in  terms  of  poUtlcs  at 
all.  select  the  most  competent  people  to 
accomplish  this  purpose. 

I  do  hope  that  the  amendment  will  not 
be  adopted,  for  that  reason 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  say,  in  response  to 
the    distinguished    chairman    and    my 
friend  from   New  York   (Mr.  Horton) 
I  do  not  understand  their  reasoning   It 
seems  to  me  to  be  upside  down 

They  say  their  purpose  is  to  avoid  par- 
tisanship on  the  Commission,  but  op- 
pose the  idea  of  incorporating  into  the 
bill  the  very  customary  form  of  language 
to  assure  that  it  be  bipartisan 

As  a  practical  matter,  I  am  sure  that 
If  the  gentleman  who  Is  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  had  the  power  to 
make  the  appointments  he  would  make 
appomtments  free  from  any  partisan 
conslderaUon.  But  as  he  knows,  having 
been  m  politics  for  a  long  time,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  the  Vice 
President  are  under  great  pressure,  par- 
ticularly at  the  beginning  of  an  admin- 
istration, for  members  of  their  own  party 
to  be  appointed  to  commissions. 

Many  of  these  commissions  carry  a 
certam  amount  of  prestige.  Even  though 
tne  compensation  is  not  important  there 
are  strong  pressures  from  members  of 
their  own  party  to  get  some  kind  of 
reward. 

I  submit  it  would  put  a  terrible  burden 
on  the  President,  when  he  has  six  ap- 
pointees here,  three  from  his  own  ex- 
ecutive departments  and  three  from  out- 
side to  leave  him  total  discretion  It 
would  make  it  easier  for  him  to  assume 
the  bipartisan  nature  of  the  Commis- 
sion, to  resist  those  who  seek  honorary 
titles,  to  provide  for  bipartisanship  in 
the  right  kind  of  bill.  My  amendment 
does  not  say  the  appointees  shall  be 
members  of  a  particular  party  but 
merely  says  in  each  case,  not  more  than 
one  member  from  each  party,  or  not 
more  than  three  from  anv  rarty 

I  respectfully  submit,  if  we  are  for 
bipartisanship— and  that  is  what  I  as- 
sume everybody  wants  on  the  Commis- 
sion—the way  to  provide  for  it  is  to 
provide  for  It. 
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I  thank  my  colleague  from  New  York 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  much 
**  L'^^y  '^"^  *^he  purposes  of  the  pro- 
posed Commission  on  Government  Pro- 
curement which  H.R.  474  would  establish 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  once  again 
proposing  to  put  on  a  bandaid  where  we 
should  be  amputating. 

Hearings  have  already  been  held,  stud- 
ies completed,  reports  received,  and  sug- 
gestions given  for  streamlining  Govern- 
ment procurement  procedures,  particu- 
larly In  the  sacrosanct  area  of  defense 
spending.  We  do  not  need  to  go  through 
It  all  again  and  thereby  put  off  doing 
anything  about  the  problem  for  another 
2  years.  We  know  that  our  present  pro- 
curement methods  are  inadequate  to  pro- 
tect against  excess  profits  to  certain  com- 
panies, massive  overruns  which  are  not 
caught  until  they  are  "fait  accomph"  and 
unwarranted  wasting  of  the  taxpayers- 
dollars. 

With  all  the  suggestions  we  already 
have  at  hand.  I  think  It  is  about  time  we 
in  Congress  got  down  to  work,  estab- 
lished the  necessary  guidelines  and  gave 
a^diUonal  or  strengthened  powers  to 
those  overseeing  groups  which  already 
exist:  the  GAG  and  the  Renegotiation 
Board. 

Om-  first  act  should  be  to  strengthen 
tne  Renegotiation  Board,  which  I  have 
supported  several  times  in  the  past.  There 
IS  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  US 
Government  should  be  required  to  pay 
for  the  inefficiency  of  anv  private  cor- 
poration, whether  it  involves  boondog- 
gles of  the  magnitude  of  the  C-5A  $2  bil- 
lion overrun,  or  some  less  publicized  mis- 
take. Furthermore,  after  paying  through 
the  nose  for  the  C-5A  farce,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  we  should  go  right 
ahead  paying  for  Lockheed's  mistakes  by 
procuring  more  of  their  aircraft.  I  think 
this  IS  an  excellent  example  of  the  need 
for  estabUshing  a  strong  Renegotiation 
Board. 

In  regard  to  the  Government  Account- 
ing Office,  in  hearings  last  year  Admiral 
Rickover  made  several  verv  sound  sug- 
gestions for  strengthening  the  watch- 
dog powers  of  the  GAG.  Among  othc 
things,  he  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  uniform  system  of  accounting 
This  would  mean  that  there  would  exist 
a  so-und  basis  for  contracting  that 
would  enable  the  Congress  to  readily 
identify  actual  cost  and  profit  in  any 
given  contract.  This  would  make  GAO's 
job  easier  and  would  enable  Congress 
to  keep  Its  fingers  on  the  progress  of  any 

Another  move  which  Congress  should 
make  is  to  give  subpena  powers  to  GAG 
so  that  the  'hard  looks"  the  Govern- 
ment Accounting  Office  is  supposed  to 
give  to  all  Government  spending  cannot 
be  eff^tively  defiected.  particularly  in 
the  defense  area. 

In  addition.  Congress  should  take  a 
sharp  look  at  all  areas  of  defense  spend- 
ing in  Its  procurement  hearings  sched- 
uled for  next  month.  In  addition  to  the 
more  publicized  projects  which  we  could 
do  without,  such  as  the  ABM  system  and 
the  C-5A  project,  we  should  look  into 
such  situations  as  the  continued  request 
by  DOD  for  ai'crpft  carriers  when  those 
which  we  already  have  are  being  retired 
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to  the  mothball  fleet  or  ordered  home 
for  training  purposes. 

Still  another  sphere  which  needs  con- 
gressional action  is  that  of  retired  De- 
fense Department  personnel  who  barely 
have  time  to  take  a  deep  breath  before 
they  seat  theni selves  behind  a  desk  as 
employees  of  the  same  defense  contrac- 
tors with  which  they  dealt  while  in  Gov- 
ernment seivlce  According  to  a  report 
prepared  by  the  DOD  just  this  last 
March,  there  are  over  2.000  retired  mili- 
tar>-  officer.'-  of  the  rank  of  colonel — or 
captain  in  the  Navy — or  above  who  have 
"retired"  into  the  service  of  100  or  .so 
contractors  v.iiose  major  business  is 
done  with  the  Defense  Department. 

I  do  not  mean  to  impugn  the  charac- 
ter or  sincerity  of  these  former  Govern- 
ment servants,  but  the  fact  cannot  be 
ignored  that  the  major  reason  for  their 
obtaining  their  civilian  positions — many 
of  them  at  close  to  the  corporations' 
mandatory  retirement  age — is  their 
knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  the  de- 
fense procurement  system.  And  for  many, 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  knowledge  that 
such  positions  are  available  after  retire- 
ment does  not  affect  their  judgment  in 
assigning  contracts. 

Legislation  along  the  lines  of  H.R. 
13138,  which  I  introduced  last  July  to 
prevent  former  Federal  contracting  and 
procurement  officials  from  going  to  work 
for  companies  with  which  they  dealt  for 
a  period  of  2  years  after  retirement,  is 
vitally  needed  to  correct  this  abuse. 

Rather  than  establishing  a  commission 
to  study  the  problem  for  2  years,  and 
pointing  to  the  Commission  as  the  excuse 
for  not  acting.  I  urge  the  House  to  dis- 
pense with  the  Commission  and  to  take 
the  respon.'iibility  upon  itself  to  act 
against  the  abuses  right  now. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  rise  m  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ments. As  stated  by  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  this  question  was  con- 
sidered by  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee. 

It  was  considered,  as  I  say,  after  liav- 
ing  heard  an  army  of  witnesses;  not  a 
battalion  but  an  army  of  witnesses.  I 
think  it  would  be  unwise  to  restrict  ap- 
pointments to  those  made  on  a  non- 
partisan basis.  What  we  are  looking  for 
is  talent  and  people  who  can  and  are 
willing  to  do  the  job.  I  feel  confident 
that  is  what  the  President  will  be  look- 
ing for  when  he  is  making  his  decisions 
as  to  appointments,  and  likewise  the 
Vice  President.  Frankly.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  President  or  anyone  on  his  be- 
half has  .sent  word  down  that  he  would 
be  troubled  by  this  onerous  task  of  be- 
stowing these  honorific  titles. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  jield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  is  not  serious  in  sug- 
gesting that  the  President  would  openly 
make  any  complaint  about  the  pressure 
he  might  be  recei\ing  from  members  of 
his  own  partv  for  apFwintments.  is  he? 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
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tleman  for  his  contribution  and  evident 
ability  to  read  the  President's  mind. 

However,  as  I  say.  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment because  it  was  thoroughly  consid- 
ered in  the  subcommittee  and  by  the  full 
committee.  The  bill  was  voted  out  as  a 
unanimous  effort  after  considering  these 
proposed  amendments,  and  I  certainly 
hope  the  amendments  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  . 
The  amendments  were  rejected. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  number  of  people 
have  expressed  concern  about  this  legis- 
lation in  that  it  might  have  an  effect 
that  would.  I  am  sure,  not  be  in  the 
minds  of  the  Chairman  or  the  Commit- 
tee: namely,  it  might  make  it  possible 
for  the  departments  whose  practices 
have  been  criticized  in  the  procurement 
area  to  delay  or  defer  any  changes  in 
those  practices  imtil  the  Commission 
submitted  its  report.  As  I  say.  I  am  sure 
that  is  not  in  the  minds  of  the  committee, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  if  it  were 
so  stated  on  the  floor.  For  example,  there 
are  some  very  excellent  recommenda- 
tions that  have  been  made  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  for  changes  in  the 
procurement  practices  in  the  Defense 
Department.  I  would  assume  that  the 
Defense  Department  would  consider 
those  recommendations  and,  if  they  are 
appropriate,  would  act  on  them  and  cer- 
tainly not  simply  take  the  view  that  they 
are  not  goins  to  do  anything  in  this  area 
imtil  the  Commission  submitted  its  re- 
port. I  would  welcome  a  statement  on 
that. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  am  glad  to  jield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  only  will  say  this: 
The  passage  of  this  bill  and  the  setting 
UD  of  this  Procurement  Commission,  in 
my  opinion,  should  not  be  used — and  I 
do  not  believe  it  will  be  used — to  stop 
any  committee  of  the  Congress  from 
going  ahead  just  as  they  have  in  the  past 
in  requiring  changes  wherever  they  are 
needed.  The  committee  of  legislative  jur- 
isdiction, of  course,  here  is  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  the  House.  They 
have  brought  about  a  number  of  amend- 
ments. The  truth  m  negotiation  amend- 
ment was  one  which  was  offered  by  a 
memt)er  of  that  committee.  I  would  hope 
that  the  members  of  the  blue  ribbon 
committee  of  Secretary  Laird  will  go 
right  ahead  and  make  any  recommenda- 
tions they  see  fit.  I  understand  a  study 
is  being  made  for  the  purpose  of  making 
some  changes.  The  study  cannot  be  the 
study  in  depth  which  we  envisage  here, 
but  I  would  assure  the  gentleman  that 
I  would  like  to  see  ever>-  improvement  in 
prccurement  that  can  be  made  by  the 
present  administration. 

And.  I  have  been  assured  that  they  will 
make  improvements,  that  studies  are  go- 
ing on  and  that  they  intend  to  make  im- 
provements in  the  Defense  Department. 
Of  course.  I  know  there  is  a  constant 
scrutiny  by  the  Comptroller  General  and. 
by  the  way.  he  is  the  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress: he  is  a  man  that  looks  at  more 
contracts   and  has   more   auditors   and 


people  to  look  at  them  than  any  other 
agency  of  the  Government.  He  is  con- 
tinuously making  recommendations, 
many  of  which  are  being  adopted  by  the 
Defense  Department,  not  only  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  but  other  depart- 
ments of  Government. 

I  assure  the  gentleman  that  I  share  his 
feeling  that  no  hesitancy  should  be  used 
in  legislating  these  procedures.  There  is 
too  much  money  at  stake. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  assurances. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
reassure  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
and  confirm  and  agree  with  the  state- 
ment which  has  been  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  >  Mr.  Holifield  >  and  to 
say  most  certainly  it  is  our  intention  and 
it  is  our  desire  that  the  Commission 
would  have  no  exclusive  jurisdiction  dur- 
ing its  duration  insofar  as  the  legisla- 
tive provisions  are  concerned  or  insofar 
as  the  executive  departments  are  con- 
cerned. They  should  proceed  to  make 
whatever  changes  are  necessai7  to  im- 
prove the  procurement  procedures  until 
the  Commission  reports  back  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  BINGHAM  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  ihe  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I, 
too.  would  agree  with  what  the  two  gen- 
tlemen liave  said  but  I  would  like  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  throughout  the  hear- 
ings— as  a  matter  of  fact  in  many  in- 
stances when  agencies  appeared  belore 
us  and  branches  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  they  were  asked  about  sugges- 
tions made  to  them  previously  lor  im- 
provements that  could  have  been  made 
in  the  interim  which  had  been  made, 
but  they  were  late.  I  know  myself  in 
some  instances  about  some  of  these 
changes.  It  was  made  very  clear  to  them 
that  we  do  not  expect  them  to  sit  back 
and  wait  for  something  to  happen,  but 
to  keep  looking  ahead  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Rogers) 
of  Colorado  I  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  McCarthy,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 

the  bill  <H.R.  474)  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission   on    Government   Procurement. 

pursuant  to   House  Resolution  534,   he 

reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 

rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 

and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 

third  time. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


I 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT  THIEU  AND  VICE  PRES- 
IDENT KY  ATTEMPT  TO  BLOCK 
REASONABLE  SETTLEMENT  IN 
VIETNAM 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
Thieu-Ky  regime  in  Saigon  has  been  con- 
sistently trying  to  block  any  reasonable 
settlement  in  Vietnam,  because  any  such 
settlement  would  necessarily  involve 
either  a  loss  of  power  for  them,  or  the 
risk  of  the  loss  of  such  power  through 
fair  and  open  elections.  This  has  long 
been  my  view.  It  is  fully  confirmed  by 
today's  New  York  Times  report  from 
Saigon  about  Thieus  recent  hard  line 
statements. 

It  is  ofBclally  stated  in  South  Vietnam 
that  the  U.S.  objective  is  to  assure  the 
right  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  to 
self-determination.    This    can    be    done 
only  through  free  elections  in  which  all 
parties  have  the  right  to  participate,  and 
which  are  carried  out  in  an  atmosphere 
free  of  compulsion.  The  only  kind  of 
elections    that   President    Thieu   seems 
prepared   to   accept  are   elections  con- 
ducted by  his  regime  and  in  which  the 
opposition,  that  is,  the  NLF,  would  be 
prohibited  from  participating  as  such 
Obviously  no  settlement  can  be  arrived 
at  on  such  a  basis. 

Gov.  Averell  Harriman  has  been  urg- 
ing that  the  United  States  insist  on  a 
substantial  broadening  of  the  Thieu-Ky 
government  to  include  the  various  non- 
Communist  elements  in  South  Vietnam 
so  as  to  carry  on  effective  negotiations 
with  the  NLF.  President  Thieu  has  been 
going  in  the  opposite  direction,  increas- 
ing the  role  of  the  military  in  his  regime 
As  Governor  Harriman  has  also  pointed 
out.  It  was  Thieu's  stalling  on  the  Paris 
talks  last  fall  during  a  critical  period  that 
made  it  impossible  to  get  efifective  pri- 
vate talks  underway. 

Cyrus  Vance  has  spelled  out  a  con- 
structive and  detailed  proposal  for  a 
standstill  cease-fire,  to  be  followed  by 
negotiations  and  elections.  Thieu  has  re- 
jected that  also. 

President  Nixons  announced  with- 
drawals of  some  10  percent  of  American 
forces  are  clearly  not  enough  to  make 
President  Thieu  aware  that  he  cannot 
continue  to  exercise  a  veto  over  the  pos- 
sibihty  of  a  peaceful  settlement  in  South 
Vietnam. 

I  urge  President  Nixon  to  make  clear 
to   President   Thieu   that   our   patience 


has  been  exhausted  and  that  American 
boys  will  not  go  on  dying  to  keep  Mr 
Thieu  and  Mr.  Ky  in  power.  If  these 
gentlanen  do  not  quickly  and  specifi- 
cally indicate  a  drastic  change  in  their 
adamant  opposiUon  to  any  realistic  ne- 
gotiable position,  the  United  States 
should  embark  on  a  program  for  a  with- 
drawal of  all  our  forces,  to  be  carried  out 
as  quickly  as  possible,  consistent  with 
protecting  the  safety  of  our  own  troops 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  herewith  today's 
article  by  Terence  Smith  in  the  New 
York  Times,  together  with  an  article  on 
the  Cyrus  Vance  proposal  by  Robert 
Kleinman  which  appeared  in  the  Times 
magazine  for  September  21,  1969: 

IProm  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  23,  1969] 
THurtj  Taking  a  Toucher  Line  on  Peace 

I    Negotiations  and  the  War 
(By  Terence  Smith) 
Saigon,    South   Vietnam.    September   22  — 
In   private  conversations   and   public  state- 
ments during  the  last  two  weeks.  President 
Nguyen  Van  Thieu,  has  hardened  his  Gov- 
ermnem's  position  on  both  the  conduct  of 
the  war  and  the  peace  negotiations  In  Paris 
Such   a   stand   has   also   been    evident   in 
statements   by  Premier   Tran   Thien   Khlem 
and   Vice  President  Nguyen   Cao  Kv.   Taken 
together,  their  remarks  seem  to  signal  a  gen- 
eral shut  to  the  right  by  the  Government— 
a  shift  that  is  currently  being  scrutinized  by 
Western  diplomats  and  observers  here 

President  Thieu  has  been  uncompromising 
in  his  view?  on  the  war  both  in  public  and 
in  private  sessions  he  has  held  recently  with 
a  variety  of  visiting  groups.  The  members  of 
a  British  parliamentary  delegation  that  spent 
an  hour  with  him  In  the  Presidential  Palace 
last  week  came  away  startled  by  his  position 
on  the  Vletcong. 

Mr.  Thieu  is  reported  to  have  told  the 
delegation  that  he  was  implacably  opposed 
to  any  direct  Communist  participation  in 
South  Vietnam's  political  future.  He  is  said 
to  have  added  that  In  his  view  it  will  be  20 
to  30  years  before  the  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists modify  their  brand  of  politics  Into  a 
form  acceptable  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
Governanent. 

Mr.  Thieu  took  a  similar  line  In  public 
Friday  when  he  appeared  as  the  guest  on 
a  newly  inaugurated  Vietnamese  television 
version  of  "Meet  the  Press"  entitled  "People 
Want  to  Know." 

During  the  course  of  40  minutes  of  care- 
fully prepared  questions  and  answers  Mr 
Thieu  dismissed  the  concept  of  a  standstill 
cease-flre  as  -unrealistic."  pledged  never  to 
cede  so  much  as  a  hamlet"  to  the  Vletcong 
and  promised  that  he  would  make  no  fur- 
ther concessions  in  the  Paris  taJks. 

"Not  only  do  I  not  have  any  further  peace 
initiative  In  mind,"  he  said  in  answer  to  a 
question,  "I  cannot  foresee  how  the  Paris 
talks  could  last  much  longer.  We  cannot  sit 
at  the  conference  table  for  one  or  two  years 
saying  nothing."  ^ 

This,  he  said.  Is  not  an  ultimatum  to  the 
enemy  but  a  personal  prediction  that  the 
Paris  taUcs  will  eventually  dissolve  unless 
the  other  side  modifies  its  stance. 

Finally,  Mr.  Thieu  assured  his  audience 
that  his  Government  would  never  accept  the 
existence  "In  any  way"  of  a  Communist  party 
in  South  Vietnam. 

All  In  all.  It  was  the  President's  toughest 
public  performance  to  date  and  one  that 
presented  a  sharp  contrast  to  his  rhetoric  of 
last  summer.  Only  last  July  the  emphasis  was 
on  compromise,  and  Mr.  Thieu  was  assuring 
the  other  side  that  everything  would  be  nego- 
tiable once  private  bargaining  began. 

Opinion  among  observers  Is  divided  on  the 
reasons  for  Mr.  Thieu's  apparently  deliberate 
shift  to  the  right.  Some  feel  he  Is  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  stalemate  In  Paris  to  bolster 
his  dome«tlc   political   stature  and  Improve 
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his    relations    with    the    generally    hawkish 
South   Vietnamese  National  Assembly 

Others  believe  that  Mr  Thieus  message  is 
directed  more  toward  the  United  States  They 
see  it  as  a  warning  to  the  Nixon  Admlnls- 
traUon  not  to  expect  any  further  conces- 
sions before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  observers  and  diplomats  who  tend  to 
this  view  believe  that  Mr.  Thieu  is  proceed- 
ing according  to  a  private  timetable  designed 
to  Insure  that  the  next  South  Vietnamese 
presidential  elections  are  held  as  scheduled 
in  1974  and  that  he  is  the  Government  can- 
didate. 

They  point  to  a  speech  Mr  Thieu  made 
in  July  at  the  coastal  resort  of  Vungtau  in 
which  he  predicted  that  it  would  be  at  least 
two  years  before  the  next  nationwide  elec- 
tions were  held. 

Mr.  Thieu  said  then  that  it  would  take  a 
year  to  bring  about  the  mutual  withdrawal 
of  most  of  the  allied  and  North  Vietnamese 
troops  from  the  country,  six  months  more  to 
arrange  an  election  and  select  the  interna- 
tional organization  to  supervise  It,  and  an- 
other six  months  for  the  election  campaign. 
That's  Thieu's  schedule,  and  he  plans  to 
stick  to  It,"  a  senior  diplomat  said  here  re- 
cently, recalling  the  Vungtau  speech  "He'll 
consider  It  a  victory  so  long  as  the  elections 
are  held  near  or  on  schedule  and  he  is  a 
candidate  for  re-election  " 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times  Magazine   Sept 

21,  1969) 
The  Vance  Plan  for  a  Vietnam  Cease-Fire 
(By  Robert  Klelman) 
(  Note.— Robert  Klelman.  of  The  Times  Edi- 
torial Board,  was  a  diplomatic  correspondent 
for  more  than  two  decades,  and  covered  the 
Geneva  conferences  of  1954  and  1962.) 

A  30-day  race  against  time  brought  the 
first  Vietnam  war  to  an  end  at  the  1954 
Geneva  Conference. 

A  simple  two-word  agreement  on  "tempo- 
rary partition"— a  phrase  that  never  appeared 
in  the  official  record— made  peace  possible 
The  outline  of  that  agreement  was  found  by 
Pierre  Mendes-France  In  Foreign  Ministry 
notes  taken  during  private  conversations  held 
in  Geneva,  as  he  prepared  to  ask  the  French 
National  Assembly  for  investiture  as  Preml-r 
That  is  what  led  him  to  make  his  famous 
wager— that  he  would  negotiate  a  settlement 
in  a  month  or  quit— a  wager  that  won  him 
the  Premiership  and  ended  the  war.  Once  the 
principle  of  partition  had  been  accepted  by 
both  sides.  Mendes-France  realized,  all  that 
remained  was  to  settle  the  details. 

Is  there  a  simple  key  to  ending  the  second 
Vietnam  war  in  1969?  Ambassador  Cyrus  R 
Vance  believes  there  may  be.  The  former 
Vietnam  peace  negotiator  thinks  that  that 
key  Is  a  'standstill  cease-fire." 

The  attractiveness  of  the  Vance  Plan  Is  that 
it  Is  a  proposal  to  negotiate  a  division  of 
power— and  territory— based  on  current  reali- 
ties. It  would,  simply,  freeze  the  status  quo 
and  establish  a  modus  vlvendl  between  the 
contestants  in  Vietnam's  two-decade  civil 
war.  Can  it  be  done? 

The  leopard-spot  distribution  of  Vletcong 
areas  In  South  Vietnam  has  led  some  ana- 
lysts to  dismiss  partition  as  an  impossible 
solution.  Most  students  of  the  problem  in 
1954  took  the  same  view— for  precisely  the 
same  reason.  The  Communist  Vletmlnh  then 
held  areas  In  South  Vietnam  almost  identical 
with  those  held  by  their  Vletcong  successors 
today,  and  held  a  similar  though  stronger 
position  In  the  North. 

But  two  young  Frenchmen— one  a  diplo- 
mat, the  other  a  colonel— believed  otherwise, 
and  devised  a  scheme.  Foreign  Minister 
Georges  Bldault.  a  hawk  who  wanted  to  con- 
tinue the  war.  brought  it  In  his  pocket  to  the 
Geneva  conference  for  use  If  American  In- 
tervention could  not  be  obtained.  The 
formula,  without  details,  was  suggested  pri- 
vately to  a  Vietminh  delegate.  Col.  Ha  Van 
Lau.  who  is  now  a  delegate  to  the  Parts 
peace  talks. 
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Many  weeks  later,  his  agreement  In  prin- 
ciple was  given  on  condition  that  the  terri- 
tory allocated  to  the  Vletmlnh  have  the 
"character  of  a  state,"  which  he  defined  as 
an  area  with  a  capital  and  a  port.  It  was  a 
clear  bid  for  the  region  of  Tonkin,  with  Its 
capital  at  Hanoi  and  its  port  at  Haiphong. 

Ha  Van  Lau's  hand  was  on  a  map  of  Viet- 
nam, covering  that  northern  region,  as  he 
spoke  When  his  French  interlocutor  asked 
how  far  south  he  proposed  to  place  the  par- 
tition line,  he  moved  his  fingers  into  Annam 
Province  and  out  again  quickly,  replying. 
"Not  very  far." 

The  cease-fire  settlement  of  1954  evacu- 
ated hundreds  of  thousands  of  French  and 
Vietnamese  troops  from  North  Vietnam  to 
the  South,  followed  by  a  million  civilians, 
mostly  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  South.  Vlet- 
mlnh forces  regrouped  into  five  zones  and, 
later.  80.000  Vletmlnh  troops  and  many  of 
their  families  were  evacuated  to  the  North. 
Beginning  on  this  page  are  questions  I 
posed  to  Mr.  Vance,  and  his  replies: 

Q— Mr.  Vance,  why  are  the  peace  talks 
stalemated  in  Paris? 

A. — In  my  Judgment,  because  there  has 
not  yet  been  proposed  a  realistic  political- 
military  package  which  could  provide  the 
basis  for  a  settlement. 

Q — Our  side  is  proposing  mutual  with- 
drawals of  external  forces  and  free  elections 
run  by  a  joint  electoral  commission,  includ- 
ing the  Communists.  The  Communists  are 
proposing  an  interim  coalition  government  to 
conduct  the  elections.  Is  there  nothing  nego- 
tiable here? 

A. — As  presently  formulated,  neither  pro- 
posal is  acceptable  to  the  other  side.  For 
example.  Hanoi  and  the  National  Liberation 
FYont  (N.L.F.)  have  made  it  clear  that  they 
are  not  going  to  discuss  mutual  withdrawal 
until  the  shape  of  the  political  settlement 
has  been  generally  outlined.  On  the  other 
hand.  Saigon  (the  G.V.N  )  has  made  it  clear 
that  it  is  not  going  to  agree  to  the  NLF. 
demand  that  It  step  aside  In  favor  of  a  coali- 
tion provisional  government.  A  middle 
ground  has  to  be  found  which  bridges  the 
differences  between  the  two  sides. 
Q. — What  do  you  propose? 
A. — That  we  change  our  strategy  so  as  to 
cut  down  the  fighting,  and  also  put  on  the 
table  in  Paris  a  political-military  package 
which  proposes  negotiation  of  a  standstill 
cease-fire  as  the  first  order  of  business.  This 
latter  element  is  tremendously  important 
because  merely  to  propose  It  is  to  recognize 
the  military,  territorial  and  political  status 
quo.  It  Is  necessary,  in  my  Judgment,  to 
recognize  the  status  quo  to  get  serious  nego- 
tlataons. 

I  am  convinced  that  President  Nixon  is 
determined  to  achieve  peace  in  Vietnam.  In 
order  to  do  this.  I  believe  a  new  Initiative  is 
required. 

Q. — What  do  you  mean  precisely  by  a 
standstill  cease-fire? 

A. — A  simple  cease-fire  Is  one  In  which  the 
■writ  of  the  Saigon  Grovernment  would  run 
throughout  the  country.  Obviously,  that 
would  not  be  accepted  by  the  other  side,  as 
they  would  view  it  as  a  surrender. 

In  contrast,  a  standstill,  or  cease-fire  In 
place,  recognizes  the  status  quo.  Each  of  the 
sides  remains  in  place,  takes  defensive  posi- 
tions and  st,ops  all  offensive  actions.  Free 
movement  of  trade,  civilians  and  unarmed 
military  personnel  would  be  permitted 
throughout  all  areas  of  South  Vietnam.  Pro- 
cedures would  be  developed  to  permit  the 
movement  of  the  required  logistics  for  the 
military  forces  of  both  sides.  During  the 
winding  down  process,  it  would  have  to  t>e 
agreed  that  local  Incidents  of  non-compli- 
ance would  not  justify  departure  from  the 
general  cease-fire.  FXirther.  the  principle 
that  no  military  or  political  advantage 
should  be  gained  by  either  side  throughout 
the  period  of  the  cease-fire  would  be  recog- 
nized by  the  parties. 


Q — How  could  you  assure  that? 
A.— There  would  have  to  be,  first,  an  assur- 
ance that  no  Government  troops  would  enter 
the  areas  under  NLF,  conuol  except  \*1th 
the  approval  of  the  local  government.  This 
is  a  commitment  somewhat  like  those  made 
in  the  past  to  the  Hoa  Hao  and  Cao  Dla  sects 
and  to  some  of  the  Montagnard  provinces  In 
return,  Vletcong  terrorism  in  areas  controlled 
by  Saigon  would  have  to  cease. 

Second,  an  understanding  would  be  needed 
that  in  the  areas  which  are  currently  under 
NLF,  control,  the  authority  of  existing  local 
officials  of  the  "liberation  committee"  would 
be  recognized,  pending  elections,  and  that 
appointments  of  Saigon  Government  officials 
within  those  territories  would  not  be  made 
over  the  objections  of  the  local  authorities 
There  is  precedent  for  this.  Similar  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  important 
areas  controlled  by  the  Hoa  Hao  and  the  Cao 
Dal,  The  kind  of  Saigon  Government  officials 
that  I  have  in  mind  are  those  from  the  clvll- 
i.an  ministries,  such  as  Agriculture  and 
Health. 

Third,  there  would  be  recognition,  pending 
elections,  of  NLF  control  over  taxes  in  its 
areas  and  NLF.  use  of  such  taxes  for  local 
purposes.  Again,  this  is  a  procedure  similar 
to  that  currently  being  used  in  Saigon-con- 
trolled rural  areas  Moreover,  the  N  LP.  al- 
ready collects  taxes  in  these  areas. 

Further,  you  would  need  a  recognition  by 
the  Saigon  Government  of  the  legality  of 
decrees  by  N.LP.  liberation  comn-ilttees  on 
land  tenure,  unless  Saigon  first  moves  to 
institute  its  own  program  for  land  reform 

Q. — Now.  isn't  this,  in  effect,  a  kind  of 
partition  of  South  Vietnam? 

A. — In  a  sense  it's  a  partition.  But  only  by 
recognizing  the  realities  that  exist  are  you 
going  to  find  a  basis  on  which  the  two  sides 
an  negotiate  a  settlement. 

Q. — The  places  now  partitioned — Germany. 
India-Pakistan,  Korea.  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam. Berlin.  Ireland — are  divided  by  a  fixed 
line,  two  in  the  case  of  India-Pakistan  But 
in  South  Vietnam  there  is  a  leopard-spot  di- 
vision of  territories,  cutting  across  roads, 
railroads,  canals,  separating  cities  from  their 
countryside.  How  can  partition  work  in  that 
kind  of  a  Jigsaw  puzzle? 

A. — What  I  believe  you  would  end  up  with 
Is  essentially  a  form  of  federation  with  the 
various  local  entities  and  their  people  repre- 
sented in  the  national  legislature,  thus  giv- 
ing them  a  voice  in  the  national  government. 
At  the  local  level  you  would  have  control 
resting  in  the  hinds  of  those  who  control  the 
territory  now. 

Q. — How  would  you  prevent  violations  of 
the  agreements? 

A. — The  most  practical  mechanism  to 
guard  against  violations  of  the  cease-fire 
would  be  a  modified  international  Control 
Commission  (ICC).  The  ICC  created  by 
the  1954  settlement  in  Geneva  consists  of 
three  parties — India,  which  serves  as  chair- 
man. Canada  and  Poland  This  peace-keeping 
force — either  alone  or  in  coordination  with 
a  joint  military  commission  similar  to  that 
set  up  by  the  Frenc^h  and  the  Communist 
Vietminh  in  1954 — would  establish  and  staff 
posts  In  the  43  province  capitals  and  In  the 
district  towns.  They  would  receive  reports 
and  make  recommendations  for  the  solution 
of  difficulties  and  disputes.  Local  commanders 
would  be  instructed  to  comply  vifh  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  local  peace-keeping 
unit. 

Q— How  many  posts  would  you  need? 
A. — Perhaps  300  or  so. 
Q.— How  many  people  would  this  involve? 
A. — About  3,000.  The  posts  could  be  small. 
The  peace-keeping  units  would  have  to  op- 
erate under  majority  rule:  under  the  current 
procedures,  the  vote  of  one  meml>er  can  block 
action  by  the  I.C.C,  This  would  have  to  be 
changed.  They  would  be  guaranteed  safe 
conduct  and  free  movement  to  investigate 
reported  violations  rapidly. 


Q. — Do  you  have  any  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Vletcong  would  accept  majority  de- 
cisions by  the  ICC? 

A — They  have  never  said  either  that  they 
would  or  would  not.  But  the  Vletcong  would 
have  an  Interest  In  seeing  that  the  peace- 
keeping force  was  effective  If  the  Vletcong 
is  going  to  stop  fighting,  it  will  wish  to  be 
sure  that  its  people  will  be  protected,  and 
therefore  that  it  has  effective  machinery  in 
place  to  which  it  can  effectively  appeal. 

Now.  I'm  not  suggesting  that  the  Vlet- 
cong is  going  to  turn  in  its  arms,  because 
that  would  be  impractical  during  the  period 
of  working  out  the  details  of  the  p>olltlcal 
settlement. 

Q.^'You  mean  that  they  would  continue  to 
retain  their  own  armed  force? 
A, — That's  right. 
Q. — On  a  permanent  basis? 
A. — No.  on  a  permanent  basis  the  nature 
and   size    of    military   forces   that    would    be 
permitted  Is  a  matter  that  would  have  to  be 
negotiated.   Assuming  a  confederal   type  of 
settlement,  one  possibility  is  that  the  NLF. 
forces  could  become  the  local  element  of  the 
national  government  forces  in  the  particu- 
lar area  in  which  they  lived. 

Q. — How  can  you  define  the  status  quo  ter- 
ritorially when  so  much  of  the  count. y  is 
contested  territory,  under  the  conta-ol  of  Sai- 
gon in  the  daytime  and  under  the  control  of 
the  Vletcong  at  night? 

A. — This  would  have  to  be  negotiated  be- 
tween Saigon  and  the  NLF.  in  Paris, 

Q — In  the  end,  they  would  wind  up  trad- 
ing some  areas  for  others — some  areas  would 
be  given  to  the  Vletoong  and  others  would  be 
given  to  Saigon? 

A, — That's  the  case  in  any  negotiation  In 
some  disputed  areas,  the  negotiators  might 
agree  to  determine  the  majority  allegiance 
by  local  balloting 

The  Idea  of  a  leopard-spot  federal  or  con- 
federal solution  is  not  a  new  theory,  as  you 
undoubtedly  know  It  has  been  dlscusfed  in 
Vietnamese  circles  and  elsewhere.  What  has 
not  always  been  seen  clearly  is  that  a  pro- 
posal for  a  standstill  cease-fire  would  almost 
automatically  shape  the  solution  in  that  way, 
Q. — What  about  the  people  who  live  in 
these  areas?  Would  they  have  to  remain 
there? 

A  — There  would  have  to  be  conaplete  free- 
dom of  movement  for  all  civilians 

Q — Anybody  who  didn't  want  to  stay  in  a 
zone  allocated  to  the  Vletcong  could  move 
into  another  area? 

A. — That's  correct,  and  I  would  foresee 
elections  In  all  areas  eventually  Bo  that  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  would  have  a  \oice 
in  determining  their  future 

Q — Do  you  think  this  movement  in  popu- 
lation would  take  place  before  the  elections? 
A. — In  a  number  of  areas,  yes.  In  others, 
there  would  be  little  movement.  I  would  ex- 
pect that  local  elections  would  precede  na- 
tional voting.  You  would  first  have  elections 
of  local  representatives  at  the  hamlet  and 
village  level,  and  perhaps  at  the  provincial 
level  as  well  The  elections,  in  areas  where  the 
N.LF.  is  clearly  in  control,  would  obviously 
reflect  the  realities  that  exist  on  the  ground. 
The  same  would  be  true  in  those  areas  where 
the  Saigon  Government  Is  clearly  in  control. 
Then  you  would  have  elections  for  the  Na- 
tional Assembly — both  the  lower  and  upper 
houses — \»ith  all  South  Vietnamese  entitied 
to  vote.  In  this  connection,  I  think  you  could 
expect  to  see  the  resulting  legislature  com- 
posed of  various  political,  religious  and  eth- 
nic groupK, 

Finally,  there  would  be  the  election  of  a 
President  and  a  Vice  President 

Q. — You  see  this  as  a  series  of  elections 
rather  than  one  election? 

A.— Probably  But  the  timing  of  the  vari- 
ous elections  would  be  for  the  parties  to  de- 
cide. What  you  would  end  up  with.  then. 
would  be  strong  IocaI  governments  in  vartotis 
areas  which  would  be  controlled  and  domi- 
nated by  the  NLF  .  as  they  actually  are  on 
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the  ground  today  The  Central  Government  s 
role  in  these  areas  would  be  a  weak  one  In 
other  areas  you  would  see  the  local  f?overn- 
ments  dominated  by  Satgon.  And  in  a  third 
group  of  areas  you  would  have  sort  of  a 
mixed  bag,  with  a  center  group  emerging 
that  la  not  aligned  with  either  Saigon  or  the 
N.L.P.  I  think  there  is  a  large  segment  of 
Buddhists  and  others  who  fall  into  this  cate- 
gory. Its  a  sort  of  third  force  that  exists  in 
all  parts  of  South  Vietnam. 

Q.— Do  you  think  they  might  be  drawn 
into  some  local  as  well  as  national  role  as  a 
buffer  between  the  two  major  political  forces 
that  are  armed? 

A.— I  think  that's  possible.  You  would  also 
probably  have  Hoa  Hao,  Cao  Dal  and  Mon- 
tagnard  autonomous  areas  in  the  federation 
Q. — Who  would  conduct  the  elections? 
A.— The  elections  would  be  conducted  un- 
der a  broadly  representative  electoral  com- 
mission with  the  N.L.P.  and  the  Saigon  Gov- 
ernment participating,  and  both  sides 
pledged  in  advance  to  accept  the  outcome 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  what  I  am  sue- 
gestlng  is  not  a  winner- take-all  electoral 
solution.  I  don't  think  that  either  side  is  go- 
ing to  be  willing  to  accept  a  winner-take-all 
election.  The  risks  to  each  are  too  great  be- 
cause in  one  fell  swoop  either  might  lose  what 
it  had  be«n.flghting  and  dying  for  over  many 
yeacs.         _ . 

Q.— Is  It  your  assumption  that  N.L.P  would 
give  up  the  idea  of  sharing  power  nationallv 
ihrough  a  coalition  government?  Are  you  say- 
ing that  It  would  settle  for  minority  repre- 
sentation in  the  national  parliament  if  it 
were  assured  virtual  local  autonomy  In  the 
resrions  that  it  now  controls? 

A.— I  think  so.  In  the  settlement  I've  out- 
lined the  two  sides  would  divide  power  and 
territorial  control  rather  than  seek  to  govern 
Jointly  through  a  coalition  government  at  the 

^'ff*"  J^.^  f -^-^  "^""'^  ^^  accepting  a  trade- 
off, obtaining  local  control  by  ^vlne  up  its 
demands  for  a  strong  position  in  the  Central 

-°^1"ii??"^  "  ''°"''*  '^^  ^^^  prospect  that 
-  might  Increase  its  political  power  later  by 
peaceful  competition.  Meanwhile,  It  would 
be  guaranteed  what  it  has  achieved  on  the 
ground  over  the  years. 

rr.^.T'^^   "^^'f    ^^   essence   of   the   political- 
Paris  uik^s'''^^^^  -'°"  """^  Proponng  for  the 
A.— Yes.    But    there    are   other   important 

n  »^''h.!?  "^  '^^"  ^^^  ™«  ^*y  fl'-st  that  this 
plan  did  not  spring  to  life  overnight   nor  is 

in ^^^''!f  ^^  ^^''^^  ™y  conclusions  evolved 
in  this  direction  a  unique  one.  The  think- 
hX2f  ?'''^l  students  Of  the  problem  has 
c™..t°  r^^^  "'^'  ^*^l°l^lng-  Clark  Kerr's 
Comm  ttee  for  a  National  Political  Settle- 
^«f»H  ^'^^,'^*™'  ^th  which  I  have  asso- 
ciated myself  recently,  saw  the  need  very 
eaHy  for  a  package  proposal  of  this  kind. 
Similar  proposals  have  been  examined  with- 
in our  Government.  There  are  six  essential 
elements  in  the  polltlcal-mlUtary  package- 
(DA  standstill  cease-flre.  (2)  Self-deter- 
mlnat  on  for  the  South  Vietnamese  through 

1^!%^'^?^'°"'-  '^'  A  ^^""^^y  representative 
e  ectoral  commission  with  N.L.P  participa- 
tion that  could  determine  what  ch^ges  are 
needed  In  the  Constitution  and  elation 
laws,  and  could  then  conduct  the  elec^ 
for^'  /s1^  A^  mt^raauonal  peace-keeping 
%\\t^  ^  sweeping  land-reform  program 
(6)  Medical  aid  and  relief  to  North  a?  well 
as  South  Vietnam  to  bind  up  the  wou^dlof 
war,  along  with  economic  assistance 

Q.— One  objection  to  the  cease-flre  ap- 
proach 15  that  the  other  side  Is  a  clandestine 
movement  engaged  in  subversion  and  the 
use  Of  terrorism.  It  moves  by  night  under 
cover.  Ite  activities  would  be  dlfflc^t  to  reg- 
ulate while  the  movement  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  and  police  In  uniform  would 
be  controlled  by  the  cease-Ore.  H^  would 
you  get  around  that  objection? 

A.— Prom  what  we  have  been  able  to  ob- 

North  Vietnamese  and  the  Ni.p.  have  the 
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ability  to  exercise  Arm  control  over  the  ac- 
tion of  their  troops  in  the  field.  I  think 
there  s  good  reason  to  believe  that  an  agree- 
ment  would   be   carried   out  if   the   Instruc- 

1°?!,  ^J°  '°  "'■'■^  ^^"^^  ^y  "^h*  commanders 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  N.L.P  forces 
Moreover,  you  would  have  the  peace-keeping 
force  policing  the  cease-fire  I  want  to  un- 
derscore the  fact  that  the  recent  three-day 
truce  is  not  a  valid  Indicator  of  what  might 
happen  in  the  future  because  the  G  V  N  ac- 
cording to  reports  from  South  Vietnam '  did 
not  ob«er\'e  the  truce. 

Q.— How  could  you  control  political  infil- 
tration and  terrorism,  and  the  use  of  threats 
to  extend  N.L.P.  political  control  during  a 
a  period  of  cease-fire. 

,Jt~^  ^  ^^"^  indicated,  you  would  have 
either  the  ICC.  or  the  ICC.  together  with 
a  joint  military  commission,  which  would 
poUce  the  cease-flre  and  to  whom  complalnte 
could  be  made  about  violations.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, this  would  act  as  a  deterrent 

I'm  not  suggesting  that  there  might  not  be 
ft  rather  messy  situation  when  the  cease- 
flre  waa  put  into  effect.  There  undoubtedly 
would  be  violations,  and  people  would  be  in- 
jured and  killed  in  the  process.  It  would  be 
misleading  if  i  didn't  make  it  very  clear  that 
this  is  to  be  expected. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  situation  exists 
today,  taking  the  total  casualties  on  both 
sides,  many  hundreds  are  being  wounded  or 
killed  each  week.  If  there  were  a  standstill 
cease-flre,  the  casualties  would  be  very  sub- 
stantially reduced— if  not  eliminated— even 
with  the  violations  you  would  have  to 
expect. 

Q. — I  suppose  you  would  have  as  a  deter- 
rent the  fact  that  Saigon's  forces  could  al- 
ways resume  the  fighting  if  they  felt  t.ie 
Communists  were  taking  advantage  of  the 
cease-flre? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— The  Saigon  secret  police  would  also 
presumably,  be  functioning.  Might  there  be 
a  kind  of  tong  warfare  and  clandestine  un- 
dercover fighting  going  on  in  some  of  these 
areas? 

A  —I'm  sure  you  would  have  all  kinds  of 
violation*  of  the  cease-flre  from  time  to  time 
in  varlouB  places  throughout  the  country 

Q.— Now.  another  objection  that  is  raised 
is  this :  If  you  had  a  standstill  c^ase-flre  the 
N.L.P.,  which  has  set  up  a  phantom  p^vi- 
sional  gofvemment,  would  be  able  to  an- 
nounce a  capital  and  proclaim  themselves 
there  as  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
This  Is  something  they  have  not  been  able 
to  do  at  present.  Although  they  control  large 
regions  clandestinely,  there  Is  no  part  of  the 
country  which  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
and  the  American  forcee  cannot  seize  if  they 
wish.  But  if  there  were  a  cease-flre.  the  army 
of  Saigon  would  not  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  N.L.P.  areas.  The  argument  made  by  the 
Saigon  Government  Is  that  the  political  po- 
sition of  the  N.L.P.  would  be  upgraded  very 
substantially.  If  it  could  set  up  a  secure  capi- 
tal. What  do  you  think  of  this  argument? 

A.— It  IB  possible  that  the  N.L.P  might 
take  that  action.  But  asaumlng  that  were 
done,  I  believe  It  Is  questionable  that  It 
would  materially  change  the  situation. 

Q.— The  final  argument  that's  made 
against  the  cease-fire  approach  is  that  all 
these  arrangements  would  weaken  the  Sai- 
gon government,  and  Its  position  might  dis- 
integrate. Is  the  Saigon  government  that 
weak? 

A— If  the  G.V.N,  broadens  its  political  base 
and  takes  the  initiative  for  peace,  it  should 
be  able  to  win  the  support  of  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  the  South  Vietnamese  people.  But  it 
must  broaden  its  political  base. 

a— Do  you  see  any  broadening  in  the  new 
Cabinet  and  in  the  replacement  of  a  civilian 
Prime  Minister  with  General  Khlem? 

A.— No.  I  think  It  was  a  step  backward  In 
my  judgment,  it  is  essential  that  President 
Thleu  promptly  name  a  strong  advisory 
council  with  a  very  broad  political  and  re- 
iiglotis  base. 
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rr^~T^-»"*''  "'^^  ^^""^  '8  withdrawing 
from  Vietnam,  does  it  have  the  right  any 

rf ^?K  **  ''^^''  Government?  We  cant  have 
It  both  ways,  can  we? 

A.— The  United  States  has  made  a  great 

TJ^Tll^^l  °^  "'*«  "^^  "'o*^  in  Vietnam. 
t^  J,.  .  "^^  ^^"^  ^^^  '^Kht  to  urge  what 
we  believe  is  required  to  end  the  fighting  and 
give  some  hope  of  stability  for  the  future 

Q.— In  other  words,  unilateral  withdrawal 
^.hT  ^jn"*"»l  withdrawal  of  the  American 
and  North  Vietnamese  forces  might  lead,  not 
to  peace,  but  to  a  continuation  of  the  war' 
K^r^'^L^?^  ^^^"^  S***  mutual  withdrawal  of 
ft  ^.^kY  °^^*  """"^  ""^'^^  ^'^^tes  forces. 
hf^)?^r  ,?"*  P^^^e  on  both  the  N  LP.  and 
t.^t  T.  f  •  ^  ^^^^  ^  political  accommoda- 
tf^t^"*'?*^*  important,  we  must  try  to 
Stop  the  fighting  now  and  capture  the  Initia- 
tive for  peace.  If  the  United  States  were  to 
^Zl  .°:7"'^  "^^^  "  proposal  calling  for  a 
f^^^  '1°*^*-*'^'  '^  could  have  a  profound 
impact  throughout   the  world.  In  my  lude- 

opinion.  And  even  if  the  cease-fire  proposal 
tT«  ^I^''^  '^^^''  initially,  it  could  b^  lehon 
have^t^  <,ff°  .  ^°^^t  «P''»'«'i  would  in  time 
have  its  effect  on  the  parties.  As  you  know 
both  the  North  and  South  VletiWese  a^e 
very  sensitive  to  world  opinion 

Vietnam  has  been  driven  by  war  for  many 
many  years.  I  think  there's  a  great  desire  ilr 
peace  among  the  Vietnamese  people.  North 
H^^.  w'    '■""'^ins   f«>m   the   grass   roots 

right  up  through  all  segments  of  the  society 
If  a  broadened  Saigon  Government  were  to 
offer  the  country  peace  and  land  reform  the 
other  side  would  have  to  respond 

Qr-How  does  land  reform  fit  into  the  peace 
negotiation  package  you  are  proposing?^ 

i=^=w  ^"'P^  ^'^^^  "  ^"  Pa«  the  Saigon 
legislature  quickly,  transferring  all  tenant- 

It^  mv?H  '°  '^'  P^^^°^  ^'°  -^«  t^'ng 
wou?d Ti»  ^^?'  '^^  l^hd-reform  program 
would  have  a  major  political  effect  throtigh- 

be   of   gerat   concern    to    the   N.L.P     and    it 

wUh  theTV  ""^'r  '"^'J^*  °^  negotiation 
nuttinl  t^-  ^°"  ""^^^  °"^''  ^°  withhold 
putting  the  program  into  effect  In  NLP 
areas,  pending  a  working  out  of  the  political 
settlement  with  the  other  side 

H.^Tl"""^  "'"''*  ^^^  N.L.P.  come  out  against 
distributing  the  land  to  the  peasants' 

In  thtSas^^^^^'^'"-^  ^°  -'^^  -^  -"- 

tc'^nTj^^r    "^^^^^  ^'"^  ^^'h''  H^nol  wants 
to  negotiate  a  settlemenf  Might  thpv  .mi- 
think  now  that  they  only  have  t^  su'tlgh 
and  the  United  States  will  pull  out'        ^ 
..^■—^^yj^ei^^-  but  one  indicator  Is  that 
they  have  shown  great  Interest  on  a  numbe 
of  occasion*  in  economic  and  technical  Is 
sistance  from  the  United  States  in  the  po^t 
war  period.  Another  indicator  is  the  qu^am; 
Of  the  negotiators  Hanoi  has  sent  to  Pari, 
Which  leads  me  to  believe  thevSe^omrto 
make  a  settlement,  not  to  stall  indeflmtelv 

their  skill  and  precision  and  their  courtesv 
I  also  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  O.VN 
has  also  sent  very  able  people  to  Paris 
Q.— Do  you  think  American  aid  to  North 

that^h"e' o  V'""^  """•'^  ^^^P  ^  ^^nfee 
t^hat  the  peace  agreements  would  be  carried 

A —It  could  have  an   Important  effect    I 
believe  that  the  North  Vietnamese  want  to 

SoMet  Union.  To  the  extent  that  they  could 
receive  aaslstance  elsewhere,  it  would  fortifv 
f,^  /^*^^5^"  ^^'^  position.  You  will  recall 
^«t  t^  ,  ^v°°*  ^°''  ^^*  N^-F"  have  said 
tK  TT  .!^i'2'^  forward  to  good  relations  vrtth 
the  United  States  after  the  war. 

Q.— Do  you  think  the  N.L.P.  is  serious 
about  its  stated  desire  to  assume  a  neutral 
posture  along  with  the  rest  of  Southeast 
Asia? 
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A. — I  hope  so,  but  only  time  can  tell. 

Q. — The  settlement  you  propose,  then, 
would  not  terminate  the  political  or  eco- 
nomic role  that  the  United  States  plays  in 
Southeast  Asia  In  suppwrt  of  national  in- 
dependence by  countries  in  the  area? 

A. — No.  Our  Government  has  said  on 
niany  occasions  that  it  is  prepared  to  take  a 
very  active  role  in  supporting  economic  de- 
velopment for  all  of  the  peoples  in  Southeast 
Asia,  including  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Q. — Would  the  lederatlon  within  South 
Vietnam  that  you  foresee  ultimately  Join  in 
a  confederation  with  North  Vietnam,  or  unite 
with  it  in  some  other  way? 

A. — That  would  be  up  to  the  North  and 
the  South  to  negotiate.  My  own  feeling  is 
that  bcth  North  and  South  w.int  some  form 
of  eventual  unification.  Indeed.  I  have  heard 
individuals  on  Ijoth  sides  say  that  they  wish 
to  see  North  and  South  Vietnam  eventually 
Joined  together  in  some  way.  Members  of  the 
N.L.P.  have  spoken  to  the  press  about  a 
period  of  five  or  ten  years  before  unification 
with  the  North. 

Q. — Is  there  a  political  inhibition  against 
early  reunification? 

A.^I  think  there's  little  question  but  that 
Southerners  are  Southerners  in  Vietnam. 
They  want  to  pull  themselves  together  polit- 
ically so  that  they  can  deal  with  North  Viet- 
nam on  an  equal  basis,  rather  than  be  taken 
over.  The  Saigon  Government  and  the  N  L.F  . 
too.  I  believe,  have  suggested  that  the  first 
steps  be  trade,  exchange  of  letters,  the  move- 
ment of  families  back  and  forth  from  North 
Vietnam  to  South  Vietnam  and  vice  versa 
The  fact  that  South  Vietnam  had  abundant 
rice  was  a  very  Important  factor  in  the  past  in 
trade  with  the  North 

Q. — If  Hanoi  doesn't  respond  to  all  our 
offers,  do  you  think  we  ought  to  continue 
unilateral  withdrawal? 

A. — Yes.  I  think  that  we  can  and  should 
remove  substantially  larger  forces  than  we 
have  so  far.  We  must  try  to  bring  about  an 
end  to  the  fighting  now.  but.  if  we  can't,  we 
ought  to  turn  it  over  to  the  G.V.N,  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

Q. — Would  your  objective  In  pulling  out  be 
to  force  Saigon  to  negotiate  seriously? 

A. — In  part. 

Q. — Do  you  think  we  are  now  In  a  period  of 
de-escalation,  and  that  if  we  reciprocate  .  .  .  ? 

A. — The  only  way  we'll  ever  know  is  to 
test  It.  That's  why  we  ought  to  come  forward 
at  this  point  and  put  on  the  table  a  proposal 
for  a  standstill  cease-fire  and  for  a  realistic 
political  settlement.  We  have  nothing  to  lose 
by  doing  it.  and  everything  to  gain. 

Q. — What  would  you  do  to  deescalate  In 
response  to  a  lull? 

A. — I  would  cut  back  on  the  search  and 
destroy  operations,  and  cut  back  further  on 
the  B--52  operations. 

Q.— Why  would  you  cut  back  on  the  B-52 
operations? 

A. — B-52  operations  was  one  of  the  sub- 
jects that  the  other  side  raised  many  times 
In  Paris.  Because  of  the  Importance  the  other 
side  attaches  to  these  operations,  cutting 
them  back  further  might  provide  the  initia- 
tive for  the  cutting  down  of  hostilities  by 
mutual  example.  It  Is  Important  to  remember 
that  It  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  an 
Immediate  response  from  the  other  side 
These  things  take  time. 

Q. — What  effect  will  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  death 
have  on  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  Parts  peace 
negotiations? 

A. — I  don't  know.  The  death  of  a  charis- 
matic leader  who  over  the  years  was  strong 
enough  to  reach  compromises,  as  he  did.  with 
the  French  in  the  nlneteen-fortles  and  nine- 
teen-fifties  may  lessen  the  chance  for  peace. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
a  period  of  uncertainty  In  the  aftermath  of 
his  death  during  which  there  will  be  a 
struggle  for  succession.  It  may  well  be.  there- 
fore, that  the  collective  leadership,  while 
sorting  out  their  own  relationships  and  those 


of  their  country  with  other  countries,  may 
want  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  situation. 
In  any  event,  we  should  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity to  open  up  a  new  path  toward  peace. 
To  this  end,  'Vfe  should  propose  a  practical 
political-military  package  which  could  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  a  settlement. 


WALTER  UPPMANN,  PHILOSOPHER 
OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
tei'. ) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  influential  columnist  of  our  time 
is  80  years  old  today. 

Walter  Lippmann  is  the  undisputed 
philosopher  of  the  Republic. 

For  many  years  his  words  of  reason 
have  influenced  and  continue  to  influ- 
ence the  course  and  destiny  of  this 
Nation. 

His  personal  experience  in  Govern- 
ment goes  back  to  the  days  of  Elihu  Root 
and  Henry  L.  Stimson  and  Woodrow 
Wilson  in  World  War  I. 

But  his  effect  on  Government  and 
those  in  it  results  from  more  than  mere 
longevity. 

His  impact  flows  from  his  thoughtful - 
ness  and  his  sensitivity. 

What  Matthew  Arnold  said  of  Edmund 
Burke  Is  true  of  Walter  Lippmann: 

He  brings  thought  to  bear  on  politics,  he 
saturates  politics  ulth  thought. 

James  Reston  of  the  New  York  Times 
once  wrote  of  Walter  Lippmann  that — 

He  Is  almost  the  only  thoughtful  man  I 
know  in  Washington  who  never  complains 
that  he  cannot  find  time  to  think. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  it  was  he  who 
first  saw  the  unwisdom  of  our  massive 
intervention  in  Vietnam. 

No  wonder  it  is  that  he  who  now  pro- 
poses a  new  international  philosophy  for 
the  United  States,  which,  while  reject- 
ing isolationism,  recognizes  that  we  can- 
not and  should  not  attempt  to  interject 
our  will  over  the  globe. 

But  Walter  Lippmann 's  statuie  results 
not  only  from  his  wisdom  but  also  from 
his  sensitivity  to  the  situation  in  which 
a  public  official  finds  himself.  Many  years 
ago  he  wrote : 

It  is  not  enough  to  critlci2se  the  official's 
policy.  We  must  put  ourselves  Inside  his  skin, 
for  unless  we  have  tried  to  lace  up  to  the 
facts  before  him,  what  we  produce  is  nothing 
but  holier-than-thou  moralizing. 

For  years  this  thoughtful  and  sensitive 
man  has  helped  public  officials  find  their 
way. 

Now  at  80  he  is  continuing  to  do  so.  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues  his  recent  in- 
terview with  Henry  Brandon  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  magazine 
of  September  14.  1969.  and  I  include  this 
Interview  to  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  Magazine.  Sept 

14.  1969) 

A    Talk    Wrrn    Walter    Lippmann.    at    80. 

Aboxtt  This   "Minor  Dark   Ace" 

(By  Henry  Brandon) 

Seal  Harbor.  Maine. — Por  many — at  least 

for  anyone  who  wanted  to  know  what  Walter 

Lippmann   was   thinking — breakfast   is   not 


what  Is  used  to  be.  Lippmann  could  raise  the 
hackles  of  Presidents,  give  policy  makers  sec- 
ond thoughts  and  spark  discussions  In  Cabi- 
net meetings,  chancelleries  and  editorial 
offices  around  the  world.  The  most  influential 
columnist  of  cur  time,  he  will  be  80  on  Sept. 
23  and  has  retired  from  writing  his  column, 
but  not  from  the  world.  He  lives  in  New  York 
In  the  winter,  but  still  travels  abroad,  mostly 
to  Europe,  and  spends  the  summer  in  a 
charming,  comfortable  old  viila  in  Seal  Har- 
bor. Me.,  with  a  short-range  vista  of  the 
little  island  outside  the  harbor  where  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  has  a  summer  house  and 
a  long-range  persjjecllve  of  infinite  ocean  He 
writes  about  two  hours  a  day  and  swims  in 
the  fkkjI  of  the  Harbor  Club,  where  nothing 
seems  to  have  changed  since  the  turn  of  the 
century.  He  says  that  he  really  does  not  miss 
Washington  or  writing  for  newspapers.  In  his 
active  retirement  he  Is  concentrating  on 
writing  his  last  book  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  aged  in  the  last  10  years,  but  Is  taking 
life  more  easily. 

His  wife.  Helen,  Is  a  lively,  wonderful  com- 
panion who  spreads  her  affectionate  wings  or 
utters  little  warnings  to  protect  Walter. 
Years  ago,  on  a  walk  in  the  mountains  above 
Bar  Harbor,  I  remember  her  saying  as  we 
climbed  over  some  steep  rocks:  Walter,  don't 
think!  Look!"  The  other  day  they  were  play- 
ing croquet  against  a  strong  team.  Suddenly 
Mrs.  Lippmann's  warning  voice  sounded 
across  the  court:  "Walter,  don't  think!  Be 
clever!"  I  didn't  ask  which  comes  easier. 

When  we  settled  down  in  Lippmann's  study 
to  discuss  the  world.  I  suggested  that  he 
also  reminisce  a  little,  for  after  all  he  had  a 
lot  to  look  back  to;  no  living  newspaperman 
has  seen  as  many  of  the  great  as  he  has  I 
am  bored  with  the  past.  I  am  only  interested 
in  the  future,"  he  replied  a  little  grumply, 
but  he  mellowed  as  we  talked. 

Brandon.  The  U.S.  finds  itself  engulfed  in 
a  deep  social  crisis.  Do  you  see  U  as  o  conse- 
quence of  a  failure  of  your  generation  and  of 
its  ruling  4lite  because  they  did  not  pay 
enough  attention  to  such  problems  as  pov- 
erty and  hunger? 

Lippmann.  It's  quite  clear  from  the  results 
that  we  see  about  us  that  there  has  been  a 
failure.  It  hasn't  been  due  to  paying  too  little 
attention  to  poverty  and  hunger  I  ascribe 
the  essence  of  the  failure  to  miscalculation, 
to  misunderstanding  our  post-World  War  II 
position  In  the  world.  That  has  turned  our 
energies  away  from  our  real  problems.  The 
error  is  not  merely  the  trouble  in  Vietnam, 
but  the  error  lies  in  the  illusion  that  the 
position  occupied  In  the  world  by  the  United 
states  at  the  end  of  the  war  was  a  permanent 
arrangement  of  power  in  the  world.  It  wasn't. 
The  United  States  was  victorious:  but  by 
then  all  the  Imperial  structures  which  set 
the  bounds  of  American  power  had  been 
destroyed:  the  German  Reich,  the  Japanese 
empire.  The  result  is  that  we  flowed  forward 
beyond  our  natural  limits  and  the  cold  war 
Is  the  result  of  our  meeting  the  Russians  u'lth 
no  buffers  between  us  That  miscalulation, 
which  was  made  by  my  generation,  has  falsi- 
fied all  our  other  calculations — what  our 
power  was,  what  we  could  afford  to  do,  what 
infiuence  we  had  to  exert  in  the  world. 

Brandon.  But  don't  you  think  that  if  the 
United  States  had  not  preserved  after  World 
War  II  its  then  boundaries,  Western  Europe 
uould  have  been  in  serious  danger  of  going 
Cornmunist? 

Lippmann.  I  always  have  believed  in  hold- 
ing Western  Europe  and  we  certainly  hsid  to 
defend  it.  but  I  dont  think  Western  Europe 
would  have  gone  Communist.  I  think  there 
were  natural  limits  to  the  extension  of  the 
Soviet^ — or.  in  a  more  realistic  sense,  of  Rus- 
sian—power. They  had  reached  the  limits  cf 
their  power  or  well  beyond  them  when  the 
armistice  came  in  World  War  II. 

Brandon.  Well,  hou  do  you  explain,  for 
instance,  the  Communist  thrust  into  South 
Korea? 
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LIPPMANN.  I  think  It  was  a  miscalculation 
on  their  part.  We  miscalculated  and  so  did 
they.  They  tried  to  do  more  than  they  could 
do.  They  thought  the  opportunities  were 
greater  than  they  were  and  they  ran  Into 
not  merely  American  opposition  but  the  op- 
position of  16  nations  united  against  them. 

Br.*ndon.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the 
U.S.  could  afford  guns  and  butter.  It  now 
seems  that  the  U.S.  cant  afford  both. 

LIPPMANN.  The  United  States  could  and  can 
afford  guns  and  butter,  but  it  can't  afford 
a  military  position  with  infantry  across  both 
oceans.  There  are  limits  to  the  reach  of 
American  military  jKiwer.  and  those  were 
transgressed  during  the  cold-war  period. 

Brandon.  So  you  .see  the  failure  of  your 
generation  not  as  due  to  a  lack  of  attention 
and  funds  to  alleviate  social  ills,  but  to  the 
wrong  world  philosophy,  am  I  correct? 
LIPPMANN.  Yes,  that's  correct. 
Brandon.  Do  you  then  feel  that  the  pres- 
ent generation  is  justified  in  its  protests? 

LIPPMANN.  I  think  its  Justified  in  Its  pro- 
tests and  I  include  In  the  present  generation 
not  only  the  young  people  but  a  very  large 
part  of  the  population.  The  overexpanslon 
which  President  Nixon  has  used  as  a  key- 
note of  his  foreign  policy  is  now  increasingly 
evident  .to  all  the  young,  middle-aged  and 
olct  peopUa-  That  overexpanslon  in  the  nlne- 
teen-flftles — beginning  before  the  Korean 
War.  beginning  really  with  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine— has  been  the  cause  of  the  distortion 
of  our  whole  way  of   political   life. 

Brandon.  How  do  you  then  see  the  role  of 
American  leadership  in  the  world? 

LIPPMANN.  The  United  States  should  ba- 
sically accept  the  fact  that  Its  sphere  of 
effective  military  Influence  is  what  Is  often 
called  the  blue-water  strategy.  What  happens 
on  the  land — on  the  surface — in  the  Eur- 
asian Continent  is  something  we  can  ne- 
gotiate about  but  not  something  which 
we  can  direct  and  govern. 

Brandon.  What  is  your  bargaining  position 
then  based  on? 

LIPPMANN.  On  our  economic  influence  and 
our  wealth  and  the  fact  that  we  are  more 
or  less  Invulnerable  to  attack  from  the  Eur- 
asian mainland.  We  have,  of  course,  air  and 
sea  supremacy  in  both  oceans. 

Brandon.  Well,  where  would  you  draw  the 
borders? 
LIPPMANN.  Roughly  at  the  blue  water. 
Brandon.    Would   you   explain    what   you 
mean   by  the  blue   water? 

LIPPM.ANN.  Blue  water  excludes  Inshore 
positions  and  shore  positions,  on  the  eastern 
rim  of  Asia  particularly.  That  leaves  a  very 
large  area  of  the  Paciflc  and  Paclflc  Islands 
and  even  continents  like  Australia  within  the 
sphere  which  we  have  a  vital  interest  in 
defending.  We  cant  govern  beyond  that.  We 
have  to  strike  a  balance  of  forces  with  the 
masters  of  the  Eurasian  Continent,  whoever 
they  are.  But  we  cannot  govern  or  police  the 
Eurasian  Continent. 

Brandon.  On  the  European  side  where 
would  be  the  boundary? 

LIPPMANN.  The  boundary  as  left  by  World 
War  II  was  the  line  down  the  middle  of  Ger- 
many. That  will  have  to  disappear  In  a  rea- 
sonably short  time,  because  after  a  genera- 
tion we  cannot  any  longer  say  that  this  is  the 
line  that  divides  Europe.  Europe  will  have  to 
find  its  own  balance  and  equilibrium  and 
unity  without  the  presence  of  American 
infantry. 

Brandon.  And  what  will  maintain  the  bal- 
ance between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Western 
Europe? 

LIPPMANN.  Whatever  maintains  the  bal- 
ance between  two  great  powers:  possession 
of  power. 

Brandon.  But  Western  Europe  has  nothing 

compared  to  the  power  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

LIPPMANN.  Well,  they'll  have  to  develop  it. 

Brandon.  Do  you  think  the  Europeans  are 

capable  of  doing  this  today? 

LIPPMANN.  I  think  so.  I'll  put  It  another 
way.   I   think   the   Russians   are   equally   In- 


capable of  holding  as  much  as  they  acquired 
as  a  result  of  World  War  II.  They'll  have  to 
pull  back  Just  as  we  are  pulling  back.  One 
thing  we've  learned  in  the  last  generation  is 
that  tilg  powers,  big  in  numbers  and  terri- 
torial size,  are  no  longer  great  powers.  They 
can  be  defied.  The  smaller  powers  with  the 
use  of  technology  can  stand  us  off.  Even  in 
Vietnam,  we  haven't  been  defeated,  but  we 
have  failed  because  of  the  reslstajice  of  the 
North   Vietnamese. 

Brawdon.  yes.  but  isn:t  the  advent  of  the 
nuclear  strategic  talks — which  will  be  con- 
ducted without  the  smaller  powers  present, 
and  I  am  not  critical  of  that — symbolic  of 
the  continued  dominance  of  the  super- 
powers? 

LIPPMANN.  I  think  what  we  know  now 
about  nuclear  power  is  that  It's  good  only  to 
balance  nuclear  power.  It  cannot  be  used 
against  anybody  else  because  our  nuclear 
power  Is  good  only  as  a  balance  and  deterrent 
to  the  nuclear  jxawer  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Theirs  vice  versa.  We  can't  use  nuclear  power 
in  Vietnam;  they  can't  use  it  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, they  can't  use  it  In  Rumania,  they 
can't  use  It  anywhere  where  they're  in  trou- 
ble. 

Brandon.  Not  even  against  China? 
LIPPMANN.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the 
Soviet  Union  might  make  a  pre-emptive 
strike  at  China's  nuclear  power.  But  it  won't 
be  total  war.  Neither  China  nor  the  Soviet 
Union  can  invade  the  other  seriously.  It  will 
remain  a  border  war,  and  I  don't  think  theirs 
will  be  a  pacified  border  as  far  ahead  as  we 
can  see. 

Brandon.  How  do  you  foresee,  then,  the 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Sotiet  Union  on  one  side  and  China  on 
the  other? 

LIPPMANN.  Believing  as  I  do  that  we're  In 
the  age— I'm  not  talking  about  the  next  six 
months — of  the  decline  of  very  great,  very 
large  powers  in  Influence,  I  expect  to  see  the 
breakup  of  the  Soviet  empire  in  Asia  and 
possibly  the  breakup  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
They're  too  big  to  govern.  I  think  those  will 
go  along  with  the  deflation  of  the  American 
ambition — not  ambition  because  I  don't 
think  the  people  had  the  ambition — but  the 
American  theory  that  we  are  the  guardians  of 
the  world. 

Brandon.  When  you  talk  of  breakup  of  the 
Soviet  Union  or  China,  do  you  mean  that 
some  of  the  republics  now  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  loould  become  independent? 

LIPPMANN.  They  will  break  down  along  the 
edges,  with  that  long,  5,000-mile  frontier 
which  Is  neither  Russian  nor  Chinese. 
Brandon.  And  on  the  Chinese  side.  .  .  . 
LippMann.  I  don't  know  enough  about 
Asia,  but  I  think  China  Is  obviously  too  big 
to    be    governed    as    one    central    state. 

Branbon.  What  kind  of  policy  .should  the 
United  States  pursue  with  the  Soviet  Union? 
There  is  a  controversy  as  to  whether  the 
U.S.,  for  instance,  should  side  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  help  contain  China,  or  should  she 
play  an  even  hand  between  the  two? 

LippM-ANN.  First  of  all  we  must  make  per- 
fectly sure  that  the  nuclear  power  is  really 
balanced,  that  there  Is  no  question  about  the 
impossibility  of  waging  nuclear  war,  using 
nuclear  weapons  as  an  instrument  of  diplo- 
macy. After  that,  I  think  our  best  policy  is 
one  of  absolute  neutrality  or  hands  off.  and 
let  nature  take  its  course.  I  wouldn't  ahgn 
myself  with  anybody. 

Brandon.  Do  you  think  that  this  balance 
of  the  nuclear  field  is  best  maintained  by 
the  status  quo  or  through  disarmament 
talks? 

LippMANN.  I  don't  have  very  great  hopes 
for  the  disarmament  talks.  :  think  the  reality 
is  the  fact  that  nuclear  war  is  made  lmp>os- 
slble  for  both  the  nuclear  powers  by  the 
facts  of  life,  and  as  long  as  that's  maintained 
that  is  the  essence  of  it. 

Brandon.  With  the  great  success  that  the 
United  States  has  scored  in  landing  men  on 
the  moon,  do  you  think  the  time  has  come 
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to  further  advance  in  that  field  and  spend 
more  money  on  it,  or  would  you  now  cut 
down  in  space  expenditures? 

LIPPMANN.  I  would  follow  the  advice  of  tTie 
best  scientists,  not  only  the  best  engineers 
we  have.  If  they  say,  as  I  thin  :  ihev  seem 
to  be  saying,  that  the  next  stage  of  explora- 
tion should  be  done  by  unmanned  space- 
ships, that  would  certainly  b  less  expensive 
than  having  a  manned  landing.  I  would  fol- 
low that  line 

Brandon.  So  you  would  prefer  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  space  exploration'' 

LIPPMANN.  Yes.  There's  no  necessity  of 
expanding  it.  I  mean,  it  might  be  desirable 
to  land  a  man  on  the  moon,  but  there  is  no 
compulsion  to  do  it. 

Brandon.  You  have  no  blue-water  theory 
about  space? 

LippMANN.  No,  I  haven't.  I  dont  take  the 
view  of  those  who  say  that  the  $25-bllllon, 
or  whatever  we  spent  on  getting  to  the  moon, 
should  have  been  spent  at  home  in  clear- 
ing up  the  slums  and  so  on,  because  I  don't 
believe  It  would  have  been  spent  on  that.  I 
think  under  no  conceivable  circumstances 
would  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  or 
the  American  taxpayer  have  voted  all  that 
money  for  any  form  of  social  improvement 
because  they  couldn't  have  agreed  on  what 
Improvement  to  spend  It  on  They'd  have 
spent  It  instead  on  liquor,  cosmetics,  televi- 
sion sets  and  whatnot. 

Brandon.  Do  you  think  they'll  spend  for 
social  improvements  what  until  be  saved  as 
the  costs  of  the  Vietnamese  war  decline:' 

LIPPMANN.  I  don't  think  they'll  spend  $25- 
bllUon  on  any  social  project  because  there  is 
nS":  social  project  that  can  get  the  kind  of 
agreement  that  could  be  gotten,  perhaps 
once  in  an  era,  on  a  project  like  the  moon. 
To  go  to  the  moon  they  didn't  have  to  con- 
sult any  Congressmen,  lobbyists,  vested  inter- 
ests or  people  on  the  moon.  The  moon  was 
empty  and  that  made  it  much  easier  to  agree 
upon  What's  more,  the  whole  project  was 
conceived  originally  (as  we  know  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  memorandum  i  as  a  project 
for  defeating  the  Russians.  It's  easy  to  get 
people  to  agree  on  something  like  that.  But 
to  get  them  to  agree  on  where  to  build 
tenements  or  where  to  clean  up  rivers  Is  a 
wholly  different  matter 

Brandon.  Do  you  think  that  Nixon's  new 
approach  to  welfare  may  catch  the  imagina- 
tion and  support  of  people? 

LIPPMANN.  I  think  it  will.  I  think  it  will 
take  more  time  than  I  wish  it  would  take,  but 
It  is  inherently  sound  and  I  think  almost  un- 
answerable  in  theory.  I  agree  with  people 
who  think  it  will  take  two  years  to  enact,  put 
it  into  law.  and  that  debate  will  be  useful. 
But  the  kind  of  political  structure  of  welfare 
it  proposes  is  a  good  one:  it  Is  almost  iman- 
swerable  in  principle. 

Brandon.  Are  you  surprised  that  there  are 
virtually  no  representatives  of  the  so-called 
Establishment  in  the  Nixon  Administration? 
LIPPMANN.  I  look  on  Nixon  himself  and  hla 
Administration  as  engaged  In  deflating,  not 
merely  the  flnanclal  Inflation,  but  deflating 
the  political  Inflation  which  was  built  up  In 
the  course  of  generations,  built  up  really 
from  the  time  that  Wilson  promised  to  make 
"the  world  safe  for  democracy";  then  by 
Franklin  Roosevelt  promising  "to  save  the 
world  from  fear  "  and  by  Kennedy  trying  to 
save  It  from  revolutionary  wars,  and  Anally 
Johnson  trying  to  make  a  Great  Society 
everywhere,  not  merely  In  the  United  States 
Those  were  Inflated  promises,  and  we're  now 
in  the  process  of  tmrolling  or  deflating  that 
inflation.  In  the  course  of  time  an  Establish- 
ment grew  up  which  had  vested  interests  in 
these  Inflated  promises  and  programs.  It's 
perfectly  natural  that  they  shouldn't  be  ac- 
tive or  shouldn't  be  enthuslafiUc  about  the 
deflationary  process  which  we're  now  living 
in.  Eteflatlon  is  always  uninspiring.  You  al- 
ways feel.  "My  God,  I  wish  something  excit- 
ing would  happen!" 
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The  country  is  fed  up  with  what  I'm  calling 
now  inflationary  promises.  I  think  they're 
tired  of  high  prices,  they're  tired  of  having 
wars,  of  having  responsibilities  all  over  the 
place. 

Brandon.  Do  you  think  that  this  attitude 
will  lead  to  a  new  isolationism? 

LIPPMANN.  If  you  measure  the  opposite  of 
Isolationism  by  the  extreme  expansionism 
which  we  suffered  (as  I've  said  before)  as  a 
result  of  the  military  consequences  of  the 
Second  World  War — yes.  of  course.  It  Is.  Any 
drawing  back  Is  more  Isolationist  than  going 
forward,  but  in  the  sense  that  the  United 
States  will  be  isolationist  as  It  was  when 
World  War  I  came  along,  I  certainly  don't. 
Brandon.  Well  that's  a  very  poor  yard- 
stick .   .  . 

LIPPMANN.  That's  the  opposite  extreme. 
Brandon.  But  where  do  you  think  is  really 
the  borderline  today  between  the  U.S.  main- 
taining a  role  of  leadership  in  the  world  and 
new  isolationism? 

LIPPMANN.  The  borderline,  as  I  said,  stra- 
tegically and  lor  the  use  of  Infantry,  Is  In 
the  two  oceans  in  the  blue-water  areas. 

Brandon.  But  doesn't  it  go  further  in 
Europe? 

LIPPMANN.  Western  Europe,  of  course,  has 
a  very  fuzzy  frontier,  but  Western  Europe 
and  North  America  and  Central  America  are 
the  common  homeland  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion and  they  must  be  defended.  Beyond  that 
our  military  power  does  not  really  effectively 
reach. 

Brandon.  Let's  take  another  comparative 
yardstick.  The  "America  First"  idea  before 
World  War  II.  How  would  that  compare  to 
the  situation  today? 

LIPPMANN.  The  ".'America  First"  Idea  be- 
fore World  War  II  was  an  attempt  to  go  back 
to  the  isolation  of  pre-World  War  I.  First, 
they  said  our  Influence  should  be  the  three- 
mile  limit  outside  the  continental  United 
States.  Then  they  gradually  agreed  that  we'd 
probably  defend  Hawaii  and  Alaska  and  a 
little  belt  of  water  around  South  America. 

I  think  the  difficulty  for  you,  Henry,  If  I 
may  say  so,  being  English,  is  that  you  are 
haunted  by  the  notion  that  the  United  States 
IS  going  to  flu  the  role  in  the  20th  century 
that  Britain  thinks  it  filled  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury. I  mean  after  the  Napoleonic  War  the 
theory  was  that  there  was  a  Pax  Britannica 
in  the  world.  -Mter  World  War  II,  Britain 
having  exhausted  Itself  and  America  becom- 
ing very  strong,  the  theory  was  propagated — ■ 
foremost  of  all  by  Churchill  himself  after 
World  War  II — that  from  now  we  would  have 
a  Pax  Americana  In  the  world.  Now.  that 
proved  to  be  an  Illusion.  We're  living  in  the 
aftermath  of  that.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as 
a  Pax  AmericoTia.  There  won't  be  a  Pax 
Sovietica  or  anything  like  it.  because  the 
world  Is  too  big  to  be  governed  by  anybody. 
There  will  be  no  central  place — not  London, 
not  Washington,  not  the  United  Nations — to 
which  you  can  go  and  resolve  every  conflict. 
Brandon.  So  the  world  will  rest  on  an  un- 
written constitution. 

LIPPMANN.  And  on  the  balance  of  forces. 
The  world.  I  think,  has  lost  its  appetite  for 
big  wars.  Small  wars,  such  as  we  see  now  In 
Ulster  and  along  the  borders  of  Israel — that 
people  will  continue  to  fight  about. 

Brandon.  But  couldn't  the  big  powers  be 
dragged  into  a  fight  like  Israel? 

LIPPMANN.  They  could  be,  nobody  can  say 
they  can't  be  or  won't  be,  but  they  will  in- 
creasingly try  to  avoid  it  as  long  as  the  bal- 
ance of  nuclear  power  is  maintained  because 
It's  loo  absolutely,  devastatingly  suicidal  for 
everybody  concerned  and  there  could  be  no 
winner  In  a  nuclear  war. 

Brandon.  Let  me  turn  to  a  more  immediate 
problem.  What  sort  of  outcome  do  you  foresee 
in  Vietnam? 

LIPPMANN.  I  think  that  the  United  States 
will  withdraw,  is  withdrawing.  I  don't  think 
we  are  doing  it  ae  neatly  as  the  formula  ex- 
pounded by  the  Administration.  I  think  If 
this  withdrawal  and  g^radual  pulling  at  it 
continues,   the  Governnxfrnt   in   Saigon   will 


collapse.  When  It  collapses,  a  new  Govern- 
ment win  take  its  place  which  will  be  ac- 
ceptable as  a  negotiator,  both  with  the  Vlet- 
cong  and  with  Hanoi.  I  don't  think  that's 
very  glorious.  I  think  it  could  be  done  very 
much  more  neatly  and  with  less  loss  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  realities  of  that  conflict 
by  announcing  (I  think  we  should  have  an- 
nounced when  President  Nixon  took  office) 
that  the  objective  of  the  negotiations  In  Paris 
was  to  negotiate  the  withdrawal  of  the  Amer- 
ican forces  from  the  continent  of  Asia  over  a 
period  of  two  or  three  years,  subject  to  terms 
of  amnesty  and  whatnot,  which  would  make 
the  thing  humane  11  not  glorious.  In  other 
words,  we  should  have  admitted,  not  that  we 
were  defeated — because  we  haven't  been  de- 
feated— but  that  we  have  Jailed  In  the  at- 
tempt to  extend  our  influence  through  the 
kind  of  government  we  think  we  believe  In. 
for  whenever  we  go.  that  influence  will  evap- 
orate anyway. 

Brandon.  What  do  you  think  will  be  the 
consequences  of  such  an  outcome? 

LiPPMANN.  I  think  that  Hanoi  will  become 
the  dominant  part  of  Vietnam,  North  Viet- 
nam will  dominate  South  Vietnam  It's  the 
stronger  part  of  It.  and  it  will  be  Communist, 
probably  more  or  less  like  Yugoslavia  is  Com- 
munist, relatively  speaking,  and  It  won't 
make  very  much  of  a  difference. 

Brandon.  //  /  may  become  more  personal: 
you  have  known  more  important  people  in 
ilie  world  than  probably  anybody  in  your 
profession  alive  today.  Who  are  the  men  who 
stand  out  m  your  memory? 

LIPPMANN.  Churchill,  de  Gaulle.  Khru- 
shchev, then  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  but  I  wouldn't  rank  them  with  the 
men  I  mentioned  first  as  prime  figures. 
Brandon.  Why  not  Wilson? 
LIPPMANN  Because  I  think  Wilson  made  a 
botch  of  the  conclusion  of  the  First  World 
War,  which  led,  really,  to  the  Second  World 
War.  I  think  he  misunderstood  what  he 
covild  do  in  Europe,  but  the  details  of  that 
are  very  complicated.  But  having  more  or 
less  seen  it  and  participated  a  little  bit  in 
it,  I  think  I  know  what  I  mean  by  that. 

Brandon  You  partici'pated  yourself  in  the 
drafting  of  the  Fourteen  Points,  I  believe.  Do 
you  feel  that  you  played  a  part  in  the  mis- 
carriage? 

LIPPMANN  No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  think 
the  Fourteen  Points  were  an  attempt — or  8 
of  the  14  points,  to  be  more  exact — to  offset 
and  uncommlt  the  Allied  forces  from  the 
secret  treaties  which  had  been  found  and 
published  by  the  Bolsheviks  when  they 
seized  power  in  the  revolution  of  1917.  The 
Fourteen  Points  say  "no"  to  the  secret 
treaties  that  were  formed  before  that,  but  I 
thought  that  the  general  peace  that  was 
made  at  Versailles  was  a  violation,  not  a 
minor  violation  but  a  major  violation,  of  the 
commitments  we  had  made  in  the  Fourteen 
Points,  and  was  bound  to  lead  to  war.  as  we 
said  in  The  News  Republic  at  that  time. 

Brandon.  You  mentioned  Churchill  first. 
Why? 

LIPPMANN.  I  think  first  of  all  of  what 
Churchill  did  In  1940  in  rallying  Britain, 
and  with  It  a  great  mass  of  people  scattered 
all  over  the  world,  against  Hitler.  It  was  an 
enormous  accomplishment  of  the  human 
spirit.  I  think  his  general  strategy  of  the 
war.  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  disagreements 
arose,  was  a  brilliant  strategy. 

Brandon.  What  do  you  remember  about 
your  own  meetings  with  him? 

LIPPMANN.  I  met  him  several  times  under 
not  very  interesting  circumstances  in  the 
thirties,  but  I  remember  very  well  an  evening 
that  my  wife  and  I  spent  with  him  and  with 
the  Kenneth  Clarks  and  Harold  Nlcolson, 
and  I  think  maybe  one  other  man.  when  the 
war  had  begun — 1939,  as  I  remember.  It's 
all  described,  this  dinner,  in  Harold  Nlcol- 
son's  book.  The  war  had  begun  and  It  was 
a  so-called  phony-war  perlcxi.  Churchill  was 
there  and  we  sat  on  a  sofa  and  discoursed 
about  what  was  going  to  happ>en.  It  was  one 
of   the  most   moving   and   entertaining   and 


brilliant  performances  I've  ever  listened  to. 
My  wife  and  I,  when  we  got  home.  Just  as 
Nlcolson  did,  made  a  complete  record  of 
everything  we  could  remember,  and  I  still 
have  it. 

Brandon.  Then  you  mentioned  de  Gaulle. 
LIPPMANN.  I  first  met  de  Gaulle  in  1942 
I  went  to  London  to  see  him  I  had  been 
a  partisan  of  his  ever  since  the  fall  of  France 
and  I  was  writing  a  lot  about  him.  He  was 
the  man  who  didn't  give  in.  What  1  remem- 
ber about  de  Gaulle — and  I  have  seen  him  on 
and  off  ever  since — is  that  he  was  the  man 
who,  in  the  long  view,  was  more  right  than 
anybody  I  ever  talked  to.  He  wasn't  very 
good  at  the  short  view.  The  immediate  sub- 
ject didn't  interest  him:  he  didn't  study  the 
details.  But  as  to  the  long  view,  he  was  a 
genius.  I  always  used  to  see  him  whether  he 
was  In  or  out  of  power  once  in  Colombey- 
les-Deux-Egll.ses;  I  still  admire  him  enor- 
mously. The  only  trouble  with  de  Gaulle  is 
that  he  should  have  stopped  after  his  first 
term.  He  shouldn't  have  run  the  second  time. 
Brandon.  Did  he  change  a  great  deal  over 
the  period  you  knew  him? 

LIPPMANN.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was 
Just  before  he  was  leaving  for  Rumania  a 
year  ago:  it  was  before  the  .<itudent  troubles 
broke  out  in  Paris  He  was  very  interesting, 
but  I  thought  it  was  obvious  he  was  no 
longer  firmly  at  grip  with  the  realities  of 
Europe  and  France  If  he  had  stopped  a 
little  bit  over  a  year  before  that,  his  record 
would  have  been  wonderful. 

Brandon  What  you  call  de  Gaulle's  short- 
term  aims,  aren't  they  really  long-term  aims, 
the  relationship  between  France  and  Ger- 
many, the  future  of  Europe  de  patries.  They 
really  did  not  come  to  pass.  The  Franco- 
German  alliance  deteriorated.  The  Europeans 
still  want  Britain  in  the  Common  Market 
and  a  politically  more  united  Europe.  Nor 
did  his  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  m 
rnany  ways  materialize  the  way  he  hoped. 
Would  you  agree  with  this? 

LIPPMANN  I  think  you  are  confusing  the 
long-term  vision  and  the  short-term  errors 
Take  Franco-Germany:  He  was  the  first 
Frenchman  who  really  saw  that  Prance  and 
Germany  had  forever  to  end  the  Franco-Ger- 
man feud  which  resulted  in  three  or  lour 
wars,  though  some  of  the  speeches  he  made 
when  he  went  to  Germany  were  appallingly 
bad,  I  thought.  The  Europe  de  patries  Is 
really  correct:  Europe  is  not  ready  to  re- 
linquish sovereignty  to  a  federal  .system. 
Jean  Monnet  misunderstood  the  American 
svstem  of  government.  I  used  to  ai^ue  this  at 
length  with  him  He  couldn't  understand 
why  there  was  any  difference  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
States  of  Europe.  But  the  difference  was  that 
the  United  States  of  America  had  always 
been  united  under  the  King  of  England,  and 
the  United  States,  as  we  know  it,  was  formed 
to  make  a  more  perfect  union:  but  they  never 
had  a  union  In  Europe  unless  you  go  back 
to  the  Roman  Empire  or  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  So  basically,  even  today.  England 
wouldn't  Join  Monnet's  Europe  You  may 
deny  that  as  an  Englishman  It  will  be  a 
Europe  de  patries:  that's  what  It's  going  to 
be.  It's  not  going  to  abolish  national  sov- 
ereignty. 

Brandon.  Then  you  mentioned  Khru- 
shchev. 

LIPPMANN  I  saw  Khruschev  twice  In  Rus- 
sia, and  both  times  I  had  long  talks.  Noth- 
ing with  Khrushchev  was  ever  short  That 
was  Kennedy's  mistake  In  Vienna,  in  my 
opinion  He  was  in  too  much  of  a  hurry.  Any- 
thing with  Khrushchev  lasts  a  day  at  least, 
and  maybe  three  days,  and  Kennedy  was  in 
a  hurry  to  get  away  That's  impossible  wltli 
Khrushchev.  I  think  on  the  whole  that  if 
there  was  any  possibility  in  our  lime  of  a 
gradual  liberal  growing  together  between  the 
West  and  East,  it  was  under  Khrushchev  It 
might  have  worked,  it  Just  might  have.  His 
fall  has  certainly  made  It  impossible  at  any 
foreseeable  time  to  have  anything  more  than 
a  balance  of  forces. 
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B»AWDON.  Why  do  you  attribute  so  much 
to  an  individual  in  a  country  like  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  U  basically  controlled  by  a 
party  and  not  by  an  individual? 

LiPPMANN.  Because  I  think  It  waan't  an 
Individual;  Khrushchev  represented  a  real 
movement;  that's  why  there  was  some  sense 
m  It.  I  think  that  movement  still  exists  m 
Ruwla.  I  don't  think  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
peaceful,  easily  controlled  country  now  be- 
cause the  Government  In  power  is  opposing 
the  forces  that  he  embodied  and  that  were 
behind  him. 

Brandon.  We  were  talking  earlier  about 
your  role  in  drafting  the  Fourteen  Points.  In 
looking  back,  do  you  feel  that  you  have  in- 
fluenced events? 

liippMANN.  I  don't  know.  I  think  l  have 
someUmes  been  right  and  sometimes  have 
been  wrong.  Sometimes,  when  events  went 
the  way  I  thought  they  ought  to  go,  I  had 
the  feeling  of  going  with  them.  But  that  I 
nude  events,  I  have  no  Illusions. 

Brandon.  Which  of  the  positions  that  you 
took  tn  the  past  are  you  particularly  proud 

Leppmann.  One  of  them  is  that  I  was  edi- 
tor of  The  New  York  World  when  we  were 
In  great  danger.  We  were  about  to   invade 
Mexico,  and  The  New  York  World  raised  such 
a  KullabMoo  about  It  that  President  Coolldge 
plCied  rwtfeht  Morrow  to  go  down  there  and 
compose  It,  rather  than  Invade  and  occupy 
Then  he,   Dwlght  Morrow,  In  order  to  cement 
good  feeling,   brought  Lindbergh   to   Mexico 
City  for  a  visit  to  show  off,  like  we  show  off 
the  astronauts.  And  Lindbergh  married  his 
daughter.  I  am  most  pleased  with  that  be- 
cause I  think  we  averted  a  disaster,  some- 
thing like  Vietnam.  I  think  the  most  foolish 
thing  that  I  can  remember  in  my  many  hu- 
man errors  is  that  during  the  Second  World 
War  I  was  one  of  the  people  who  Joined  the 
hue  and  cry  for  war  against  the  Soviet  Union 
to  save  Finland.   That   was   the   most   non- 
sensical thing  that  anybody  ever  proposed 
but  I  can  remember  doing  it, 

BBAirooN.  Are  there  any  other  mistakes? 

Ln»PsiANN.  Those  are  the  highlights.  There 
are  many  other  mistakes,  but  I  don't  want 
to  bring  them  out  at  this  moment. 

Brandon.  Any  other  point  that  you  are 
proud  of? 

LIPPMANN.  I'm  glad  that  I  was  opposed  to 
the  land  war  In  Vietnam  from  the  flrst  time 
it  was  mentioned.  I  was  coached  by  very 
good  coaches— I  won't  mention  their  names 
but  among  them  were  the  highest  generals 
in  the  American  Army.  They  were  the  same 
people  who  advised  President  Elsenhower 
who  never  would  Involve  himself  in  the  kind 
of  war  that  we  flnaUy  did  involve  ourself  in 
Brandon.  //  you  look  back,  what  are  the 
events  that  influenced  your  oum  life? 

Lot-mann.  The   flrst,  I  suppose,  was  the 
First  World  War,  for  which  I  was  entirely 
unprepared  In  my  mind.  You  see,  I  was  born 
literally    in    the    horse-and-buggy    age     So 
much   so  that  as  a   child  I  used   to  drive 
around  Central  Park  with  my  grandfather 
and  his  horse  and  buggy.  The  automobiles 
were  Just  coming  in,   and   I   remember  the 
flrst  telephone  put  In  our  house.  You  could 
telephone  only  to  a  few  people  who  belonged 
on  the  same  line.  That  was  the  age  of  in- 
nocence,   and    I    certainly    partook    of    that 
innocence.  I  was  in  Europe  when  the  First 
World  War  began  and  was  on  my  way  to  a 
holiday   In   Switzerland   when   the   railroad 
station   told   me   the   line   was   closed    The 
Germans    were    invading    Just   a    few    miles 
away.  That  was  the  beginning  of  my  first 
awareness  of  what  the  world  was  all  at>out. 

Brandon.  Do  you  regret  having  lived  in 
this  century,  are  you  more  a  19th  century 
man?  " 

LiPPMANN.  I  don't  think  I  would  have  liked 
the  19th  century.  I  think  I  would  have  liked 
the  18th  century  If  I  had  been  one  of  the 
people  privileged  to  enjoy  it.  That's  only  be- 
cause I  like  to  read  about  it. 

Brandon.  Do  you  think  that  this  ia  a  better 
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world    today    than   it   was   when   you    were 
young? 

LiPPMANN.  No.  I  think  It's  a  much  less 
pleasant  world  to  live  in,  especially  for  peo- 
ple who  had  privileges,  but  I  think  certain 
evils  begin  to  recede  and  there  is  progress 
in  that  sense.  But  there  are  some  big  set- 
backs, r  mean  the  barbarity  of  modem  war  is 
Incredibly  greater  than  it  was  in  the  18th 
century  and  even  in  the  19th  century.  But 
the  feeling  of  human  equality,  the  right  to 
equality,  U  greater  today  than  it  was  when 
I  was  a  child.  Then  we  didn't  talk  about  it- 
it  didn't  exist.  Anything  that  makes  the 
world  more  humane  and  more  rational  is 
progress;  that's  the  only  measuring  stick  we 
can  apply  to  it.  But  I  don't  wish  to  imply 
that  I  think  this  is  a  great  progressive  age  in 
the  world;  I  don't.  I  think  it's  going  to  be  a 
minor  dark  age. 

Brandon.  Is  it  a  safer  toorld  today  than  the 
world  Of  your  youth? 

LiPPMANN.  It's  not  safe  for  the  human  being 
In  a  peieonal  way.  It's  much  more  dangerous 
and  difficult.  But  what  I  didn't  know  in  my 
youth  was  that  two  world  wars  were  impend- 
ing, r  don't  think  world  wars  are  impendine 
now.  * 

Brandon.  Do  you  think  that  today's  young 
offer  a  greater  promise  than  the  generation 
of  your  youth? 

LiPPMANN.    One    of   the    disadvantages    of 
being  my  age  is  that  you  don't  meet  many 
yo\mg  people,  not  nearly  enough.  You  meet 
an  awful  lot  of  their  disillusioned  parents 
and  you  read  and  you  see  them  performing' 
My   impression    is   that    they   are   far    better 
Informed  than  my  generation  was   They  are 
far   more   concerned    with   the  state   of  the 
world.  Those  that  I  have  met  don't  have  anv 
of  the  characteristics  that  they're  supposed 
to  have,  but  they  are  still  free  and  liberated 
In  themselves  and  not  at  all  dirty  in  their 
physical   appearance,   I'm   inclined   to   think 
that  due  to  rapid  technological  progress  there 
is  a  large  mass  of  redundant  human  material 
people  who  cannort  be  employed  In  our  highly 
complex  technological  systems.  These  dere- 
licts from  progress— the  anarchists,  the  hip- 
pies, the  mhlllsts  and  all  those— are  not  an 
unusual  development  in  the  history  of  very 
great  revolutions  In  the  world.  It  probably 
was  like  that  In  the  flrst  and  second  centuries 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  I  don't  think  anybody 
and   least   of   all   me.    is   capable   of   making 
a  Judgment  as  to  how  competent  they  are  or 
whether  they  are  going  to  solve  the  problems 
that  we  don't  know  how  to  solve. 

Brandon.  .4re  you  implying  that  you  fore- 
see some  sort  of  a  revolution? 

LiPPMANN,  We  live  in  a  revolution!  I  don't 
foresee  it;  it's  here.  This  Is  the  most  revolu- 
tionary  period   that    has   occurred    for   cen- 
turies. What  I  mean  by  that  is  that  we  know 
as  a  matter  of  ordinary  history  that  when  you 
have  a  revolution  by  the  invention  of  steam 
engines  or  the  Invention  of  printing,  social 
developments  follow  from  their  application 
The    absolutely    revolutionary    Invention    of 
our  time  is  the  Invention  of  invention  it- 
self. We  have  learned  how  to  invent  inven- 
tions. That's  why  this  is  truly  the  most  revo- 
lutionary age  that  man  has  ever  lived  In  It's 
also  the  reason  for  the  moral  and  psycho- 
logical  differences  of  our  time.  You  see  when 
Charles  Snow  wrote  that  very  suggestive  lec- 
ture about  the  two  ciUtures,  he  didn't  say 
then    as  we  would  say  In  America  (it  may 
not  be  true  In  England) ,  that  we  have  a  large 
generation  now  that  has  neither  culture    It 
doesn't    understand    science    and    it    doesn't 
understand     the     old     humanist     tradition 
Those  people  probably  hold  the  balance  of 
preponderant  votes  In  our  political  system 
They  understand  only  their  own  personal  ap- 
petites and  likes  and  dlsUkes  and  prejudices 
and  ambitions  and  hates.  But  they  really  are 
alienated  from  either  the   technological   or 
the  humane  source  and   they  don't   believe 
In  much  religion.  They  don't  believe  in  the 
scientific    view   of   the   world   because   they 
don't  understand  science.  Anyway  the-f  fsn't 


Tn  L^t'"""''  '^°'"'*'  ^^"^  y°"  can  believe  in 
in  inat  sense. 

^^^Bkandon.  Who  influenced  you  most  in  your 

Child  was  a  man  named  Frederick  Thompson 
who  taught  me  history  and  geograp^v^n 
^hv  =%f«"Kht  me  a  great  de^f  ge<4ra- 
phy,  and  I've  always  thought  If  you  didn't 
^?^Uo^**  *^'  g^graphy  of  an  in^rnationa 
1^  ^«,f /°"  probably  wouldn't  understand 
T^ien  In  college  I  was  very  much  influ- 
enced by  William  James,  who  wa^  retired  b". 
living    in    Cambridge,    and    by    Santlyana' 

who  was  a  vlslUng  professor  at  Harvard  in 
my  junior  and  my  graduate  vear.  Then  I  was 
very  much  Influenced  later  bV  John  Maynlrd 

Cnn?.?-  ^""T  '  ^"*  °»«*  "'^he  Paris  Peace 
Conference  In  1919  and  whose  book  on  the 
ml'hn.^^"*  Conference  I  arranged  with  rny 
publishers  to  publish.  Keynes  had  a  verv 
great  influence  on  ail  my  economics.  In  fact 
I  hope  I'm  a  Keynesian, 

influence  you  philosophically^ 

<,«^^''***'"'  ^  ""^^  ^^  «^<1  to  Keynes  and 
Santayana  another  name,  Irving  Babbitt  who 
w^  teaching  at  Harvard  then  j\mes  I  tkmk 
made  me  see  how  a  human  reaction  to  prob- 
\IT  °"!?^  *°  ^  ^"*  **^»*  h«  taught  I  found 
Bm  '^^'''''^  '""^  *^"  Santayfna  taught 
fe"Itfo^    ''^^  ^'^  inhuman  in  his  personal 

Brandon  But  wasn't  he  aUo  rather  in- 
human m  his  outlook  on  humanity? 

LiPPMANN.  Yes,  but  it  was  beautiful  and  it 
was  correct.  Babbitt,  whom  I  resented  greatly 
as  a  young  man,  today  would  be  resented  as 
a  gonservBtlve  but  has  proved  to  be  right 
!^"'K^^''^^^'^  °^  "'^  romantic  movement 
thl^^"*  ^^^  "^*^°'''°  movement,  much  of 
which  I  ve  adopted.  He's  not  a  very  ingratlat- 

t^hef'  ^^    ^*^    *    "^"^    influential 

BRANDON,  You  probably  would  have  been  a 

into  that  profession.  Do  you  wish  that  you 
Sd^d?*  '"*"  "  *''^*^^*  profession  than 
LIPPMANN.  I  tried  teaching  for  a  year  I  was 
an  assistant  to  Santayana,  actually,  m  his 
elementary  philosophy  course.  I  didn't  like 
teaching.  I  was  bored  with  the  subject,  hav- 
ing to  repeat  it  over  and  over  again  No  I 
r;'^^  l°fr  ^^"^  preferred  a  different  profes- 
sion, but  I  would  have  preferred  to  have  dlf- 

ZT  ^l^-  ^''^  "^«  *°  ^"'-^  been  born  a 
great  mathematician  or  something  like  that 
where  I  would  have  dealt  with  problems  that 
dldnt  require  dealing  with  the  everlasting 
persnlcketiness  of  human  nature 

Brandon.  You  are  really  one  of  the  few 
columnists,  perhaps  the  last  one  who  has 
a  philosophy,  who  tries  to  see  the  world  in  a 
specific  perspective  and  who  tries  to  analvze 
events  as  they  fit  your  own  philosophy 

LIPPMANN.  If  I  am  perhaps  the  last"  It  Is 
because  there  is  no  available  phllosophv 
around  that  fits  the  revolutionary  period  in 
which  we  live.  "^*  «" 

„„^^1^^;  °°  ^'^  *''*"'=  ^^"^  television  is 
partly  to  blame? 

LIPPMANN.  Television  Is  guilty  of  an  awful 
lot  of  things  in  our  lives,  and  it's  adding  to 
the  irrationality  of  the  worid.  I  think  There's 
no  doubt  of  that  because  It  makes  every- 
thing simpler  or  more  dramatic  or  more 
immedate  than  It  Is.  You  reallv,  if  you  listen 
to  television,  can't  flnd  out  what's  going  on 
in  the  world  ^ 

Brandon.  So  that  would  merely  imply  that 
columnists  and  analysts  are  more  important 
today  than  they  ever  were. 

LIPPMANN.  Yes,  they  are.  They've  got  to 
stand  against  a  tremendous  tide,  and  I  think 
they  probably  will, 

Brandon.  Do  you  think  newspapers  are 
here  to  stay? 

LiPPMANN.  Oh.  yes.  People  can't  live  on 
television,  I  listen  to  the  news  on  the  tele- 
vision and  it's  very  good.  People  like  Walter 
Cronklte  and  David  Brtnkley  are   excellent 
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really,  but  you  can't  live  on  what  they  give 
you, 

Brandon,  That's  very  reassuring,  for  a 
newspaperman.  Tell  me,  what  are  your  plans 
for  the  next  10  years? 

LiPPMANN,  I'm  not  planning  that  far  ahead. 
But  I'm  working  on  a  book  and  If  I  can  get  it 
blocked  out  this  summer,  which  I  may  be 
able  to  do.  then  I'll  spend  the  next  few 
years  rewriting  it;  what  will  come  of  that,  1 
have  no  way  of  telling.  Then  occasionally 
I'm  going  to  write  newBpai>er  articles  and 
vent  my  opinions. 

Brandon,  Is  your  book  going  to  be  a  sort 
of  philosophic  legacy? 

LiPPMANN.  Yes,  I  can't  really  describe  the 
book  to  you  because  it  really  isn't  written 
yet,  but  it's  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the 
ungovernability  of  mankind  in  our  era  and 
why  and  how  and  whether  and  what, 

Brandon.  What  have  you  got  in  mind? 

LiPPMANN.  This  Is  not  the  flrst  time  that 
human  affairs  have  been  chaotic  and  seemed 
ungovernable.  But  never  before.  I  think,  have 
the  stakes  been  so  high.  I  am  not  talking 
about,  nor  do  I  expect,  a  catastrophe  like 
nuclear  war.  What  is  really  pressing  upon  us 
Is  that  the  number  of  people  who  need  to 
be  governed  and  are  involved  in  governing 
threatens  to  exceed  man's  capacity  to  govern. 
This  furious  multiplication  of  the  masses  of 
mankind  coincides  with  the  ever-more-im- 
minent threat  that,  because  we  are  so  un- 
governed.  we  are  polluting  and  destroying  the 
environment  in  which  the  human  race  must 
live, 

Brandon.  Where  does  this  lead  us? 

LiPPMANN,  The  supreme  question  before 
manklnd^to  which  I  shall  not  live  to  know 
the  answer — is  iiow  men  will  be  able  to 
make  themselves  willing  and  able  to  save 
themselves. 


INCREASE     IN     SOCIAL     SECURITY 
BENEFITS  IS  NOT  AN  INCREASE 

(Mr.  McCarthy  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  recently  announced  proE>osal 
for  a  10-percent  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits  effective  in  April  of  1970 
does  not  represent  a  real  increase  at  all. 
In  terms  of  actual  buying  power,  it  rep- 
resents a  reduction  in  social  security 
benefits. 

Since  the  last  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity in  February  1968,  the  cost  of  living 
has  gone  up  by  8.2  percent — and  it  is 
continuing  to  rise.  By  April  of  1970,  a  10- 
percent  increase  in  benefits  will  be  totally 
meaningless.  It  will  not  even  serve  to 
counteract  the  loss  our  senior  citizens 
have  suffered  from  the  rapid  spiral  of 
inflation. 

I  introduce  today  a  bill  designed  to 
provide  meaningful  relief  for  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries.  My  bill  includes  an 
across-the-board  increase  of  15  percent 
effective  January  1,  1970.  This  increase 
does  more  than  just  make  up  for  the 
cost  of  living  increase  in  the  last  2  years; 
it  represents  a  meaningful  Increase  in 
actual  buying  power. 

It  further  increases  the  minimum  pri- 
mary benefit  from  the  current  level  of 
$55  per  month  to  a  much  more  realistic 
$100  per  month. 

This  legislation  also  provides  for  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  money  which 
a  social  security  recipient  may  earn  be- 
fore losing  any  of  his  or  her  benefits. 
There  are  many  senior  citizens  who  are 
willing  and  able  to  work,  but  who  are 


held  back  by  the  outside  income  limita- 
tion in  the  present  law.  Believe  it  or  not. 
they  have  to  worry  about  making  t<x) 
much  money.  My  bill  will  permit  a  social 
security  recipient  to  earn  up  to  $250  per 
month — $3,000  per  year — without  loss  of 
benefits. 

Each  of  these  provisions  represents  a 
meaningful  change  in  social  security,  but 
the  most  important  provision  of  my  bill 
is  the  one  which  provides  for  an  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  increase.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  cost  of  living  does  not  wait  for 
the  slow  and  deliberate  workings  of  the 
legislative  process.  I  suggest  a  mechanism 
whereby  benefits  may  be  increased  with- 
out necessitating  congressional  action.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  the  end  of  each 
calendar  quarter,  the  increase  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  would  be  com- 
puted, and  when  it  is  determined  that 
there  has  been  a  3-percent  increase  over 
the  base  period — the  last  time  benefits 
were  increased — then  benefits  would 
automatically  be  increased  by  that  per- 
centage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  senior 
citizens  in  my  district — and  I  am  svire 
that  I  speak  for  many  others  throughout 
the  coimtry — I  woiild  Uke  to  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  annovmcing  that 
hearings  on  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  will  begin  within  a  month. 
I  hope  that  these  hearings  will  lead 
to  prompt  action.  Our  senior  citizens 
have  been  promised  so  much  this  year, 
and  they  are  becoming  discouraged — I 
might  say,  disgrimtled — by  our  lack  of 
action  to  date.  Their  polite  requests  for 
increases  in  social  security  are  now  being 
followed  up  by  more  and  more  insistent 
demands.  The  time  to  act  is  now. 


BILL  TO  REFORM  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr,  MURPHY  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  administration's  announce- 
ment last  week  that  draft  calls  for  No- 
vember and  December  will  be  canceled 
is  little  more  than  a  clever  manipulation 
of  numbers  designed  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  something  substantial  has  been 
done  about  the  draft. 

According  to  the  President,  the  Octo- 
ber draft  call  will  be  "phased  out  over 
the  final  quarter  of  the  year."  The  29.000 
previously  scheduled  for  October  will  be 
drafted  as  follows:  October,  10,000;  No- 
vember, 10.000:  and  December,  9,000. 
The  pre\ious  November  and  December 
quotas,  32.000  and  18,000,  respectively, 
were  not  draft  calls  but  rather  estimated 
projections  prepared  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment but  never  formally  forwarded 
to  the  Selective  Service  System.  They 
were,  therefore,  easily  "canceled.'" 

What  we  really  have  is  a  reduction  in 
the  quotas  for  these  3  months — not  a 
susjjension  or  cancellation  of  the  draft. 
In  fact,  a  review  of  figures  for  the  same 
quarter  last  year  will  show  that  lower 
calls  at  this  time  are  not  unusual.  In 
1968.  we  drafted  13,800  in  October.  10,000 
in  November,  and  17,500  in  December, 
while  the  monthly  average  for  the  pre- 
ceding 9  months  was  28,000.  In  the  first 


9  months  of  1969  the  average  has  been 
26,000  per  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  numbers  game 
should  not  deceive  us  and  divert  us  from 
the  urgent  task  of  providing  fundamen- 
tal and  effective  reform  of  the  Selective 
Service  System. 

The  administration's  "cancellation" 
was  designed  to  mislead  the  public  into 
believing  that  substantial  action  had 
been  taken  when  actually  only  a  routine 
reduction  of  monthly  quotas  was  author- 
ized. Nothing  has  been  done  to  rectify 
the  inequity  and  uncertainty  of  the  pres- 
ent draft. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  reform 
the  Selective  Sen'ice  System.  This  legis- 
lation incorporates  some  of  the  features 
of  previously  introduced  bills  but  adds 
significantly  to  them. 

Briefly,  the  bill  provides  for:  a  genu- 
inely random  selection  system  to  pick 
those  to  be  drafted;  a  primary  selection 
pool  of  19-year-olds:  a  1-year  period  of 
eligibility  for  the  draft — either  a  mans 
19th  year  or  the  1  year  following  his 
graduation  from  college;  elimination  of 
■critical  skills"  deferments  to  prevent 
Presidential  prerogatives  from  stmctur- 
ing  the  manpower  of  each  generation: 
cancellation  of  college  deferments  when 
casualty  rates  in  a  declared  or  un- 
declared war  reach  a  certain  level: 
nationally  uniform  standards  and  cri- 
teria for  classiflcatlon  and  induction  of 
draftees;  and  a  reduced  active  duty  obh- 
gation  for  men  who  serve  in  a  national 
service  program  to  combat  poverty,  ig- 
norance, or  disease. 

This  feature  also  provides  for  com- 
plete relief  from  Reserve  obUgations  fol- 
lowing active  duty  for  such  individuals. 
Fundamental  reform  of  the  draft  can- 
not wait.  The  President's  actions  last 
week  do  not  constitute  reform  but  rather 
serve  to  confuse  and  mislead  the  public. 
There  are  some  40  reform  bills  pres- 
ently pending  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  combines  the  best  features  of  those 
bills  and  adds  to  them.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
us  act  immediately  to  bring  about  the 
necessarj-  and  overdue  reform  that  the 
present  state  of  the  draft  requires. 
Thank  you. 


THE  SST  DECISION  MADE  BY 
PRESIDENT  NIXON 

<Mr.  SHRIVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. •  

Mr.  SHRIVE:R.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent today  has  given  the  green  hght  to 
the  U.S.  supersonic  transport  program. 
The  Congress  now  must  provide  the  nec- 
essary appropriations  to  assure  this  Na- 
tion's leadership  in  air  transportation. 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  Presi- 
dents decision.  It  was  a  careful  and  de- 
liberate decision.  The  President  sought 
the  counsel  of  an  interdepartmental 
committee  and  the  advice  of  experts  in 
and  out  of  Government. 

On  April  18.  1969,  I  sent  a  telegram  to 
President  Nixon  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  urging  that  the  United 
States  proceed,  without  delay,  on  proto- 
tjije  production  of  the  SST. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  I  am  well  aware  of 
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the  serious  fiscal  situation  confronting 
our  Nation,  and  the  need  for  estab- 
lishing priorities. 

The  SST,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
given  a  high  priority  to  proceed  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First.  The  United  States  already  has 
over  a  half  billion  dollars  invested  in 
this  program,  and  we  are  within  3  years 
of  havmg  our  own  prototypes  ready  for 
testing.  Although  the  Governments 
share  will  be  an  estimated  $994  million 
this  amount  will  be  recovered  through 
royalty  payments. 

Second.  Any  interruption  or  slowdown 
Of  this  program  would  seriously  under- 
mine America  s  world  leadership  in  avia- 
tion during  the  crucial  1970's  and  1980's 
The  British.  French,  and  Russians  al- 
ready are  flight  testing  their  own  versions 
of  the  SST. 

Third.  Aircraft  exports  have  been  and 
continue  to  be  an  important,  favorable 
J"""ence  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade  If 
the  SST  program  is  not  pursued,  we  will 
lose  significant  exports,  further  deterio- 
rating, tile  balance-of-payments  situa- 
tion.   ,  ~ . 

Fourth.  One  of  the  most  important 
domestic  contributions  of  the  SST  pro- 
gram is  in  the  area  of  employment  It 
has  been  estimated  that  development  and 
long-term  production  of  an  SST  within 
this  country  will  sustain  an  average  em- 
ployment level  of  50,000  among  the  prime 
airframe  and  engine  manufacturers  and 
first  level  subcontractors 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  has  invested 
billions  of  dollars  in  the  program  to  land 
men  on  the  moon.  The  genius  of  Ameri- 
can industrial,  scientific,  and  technologi- 
cal know-how  was  Intrumental  in  achiev- 
ing the  national  objective  of  a  moon 
landing  in  the  1960's. 

Now  we  have  the  objective  of  commer- 
cial supersonic  flight.  It  will  not  be  as 
costly  as  the  lunar  program;  and  more 
than  likely  the  American  taxpaver  will 
S^SS^T  ^''^^''"^"^  ^y  the  sale  of  the 
We  must  see  to  it  that  when  the  day 
of  extensive  supersonic  travel  arrives 
U.S.  aircraft  lead  the  way.  President 
Nixon  s  decision  today  to  proceed  will 
assure  U.S.  leadership  in  air  transporta- 
tion. 
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solidation  of  power.  Decisionmaking  and 
responsibility  have  flown  away  from  the 
people  and  the  States  to  Washington. 

But  now  for  the  first  time  that  tide 
has  been  stemmed  and  there  is  begin- 
ning a  new  era  in  government    Future 
historians  will  mark  President  Nixon's 
proposals  on  welfare  reforms,  manpower 
training,    and   revenue   sharing   as    the 
turning  point  in  a  new  government  direc- 
tion. In  what  may  be  the  most  dramatic 
domestic  decision  made  by  any  President 
this  century,  Richard  Nixon  promises  a 
new     federalism-— a     new     federalism 
which  brings  opportunity  and  a  chance 
to  work  back  to  those  people  on  assist- 
ance: a  new  federalism  which  brings  the 
administration    of    manpower    training 
programs  back  to  the  State  governments  • 
a  new  federalism  that  makes  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  which  was  a 
massive  cluster  of  federally  administered 
projects,  into  a  laboratory  for  pilot  proj- 
ects and  experimentation. 

With  the  thrust  of  these  programs  we 
can  begin  returning  responsibility  and 
initiative  to  the  States,  and  the  people. 

By  a  family  assistance  program  that 
offers  incentives  to  go  out  and  And  a  job 
or  the  training  that  leads  to  a  job  we 
can  bring  the  chance  for  self-reliance 
and  self-initiative  to  the  people. 

By  a  new  manpower  training  program 
which  offers  flexible  funding  and  decen- 
tralization, we  can  carefully  shift  the 
administration  of  training  programs  to 
the  State  and  local  governments. 

By  a  revenue  sharing  program  we  can 
begin  in  1971  to  return  a  half  billion 
dollars  back  to  the  States.  This  first  step 
wiu  be  a  dramatic  gesture  of  faith  in 
the  American  ideal  of  encouraging  gov- 
ernment close  to  the  people 


venile  Delinquency,  is  credited  with  urg- 
ing milder  penalties  for  the  use  and  pos- 
session of  marihuana  and  said: 

The  smoking  of  marihuana  has  become  an 
accepted  fashion  among  mUllona  of  our 
citizens. 

While  emphasizing  that  the  use  of 
marihuana  is  unhealthy.  Dr  YoUes  re- 
portedly said : 

That  in  the  interests  of  public  health,  it 
Is  necessary— at  least  for  the  present— (em- 
phasis added)  to  maintain  restrictions  on 
the  availability  and  use  of  marihuana. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dr  Yolles 
was  the  Chairman  of  the  Health  Sub- 
committee to  report  on  the  dangers  of 
marihuana  for  the  Special  Presidential 
Task  Force  Relating  to  Narcotics,  Mari- 
huana, and  Dangerous  Drugs  and  in 
connection  with  statements  of  public  of- 
ficials in  the  mass  media,  the  report  says : 

Allegations  have  been  made  and  attributed 
to  government  officials  that  marihuana  is  no 
more  dangerous  than  alcohol.  When  these 
stories  appear  in  the  mass  media,  they  often 
do  considerable  harm,  even  when  subse- 
quently retracted. 


MARIHUANA 


PRESIDENT  NIXONS  NEW  DOxMES- 
TIC  POLICY  PROPOSALS 
(Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.! 

Th^^o  ^^L^^ORN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Thomas  Jefferson  expressed  the  essence 
or  the  American  constitutionalism  and 
our  governmental  system: 

It   is   not   by   consolidation,   or  concentra- 

thii  °1J°*^"'  ^"^^  ^y  ^^«»r  distribution, 
that  good  government  is  effected. 

HrSi"*  \°\^^^.^^^^  ^^'^^  ""^  a  century  the 
drift  of  the  American  Government  has 
been  the  opposite.  Forgetting  the  warn- 
ing of  our  Pounding  Fathers,  political 
leadership  in  these  past  four  decades 
too  often  thought  that  bigger  govern- 
ment meant  more  effective  government 
I^^er  since  the  depression  era  spawned 
Its  spate  of  alphabet  agencies,  there  has 
been  mcreased  concentration  and  con- 


I  Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  deeply 
disturbing  to  me  to  read  in  the  news- 
papers of  recent  weeks  the  statements 
attributed  to  administration  officials 
promoting  the  downgrading  of  penalties 
for  the  use  and  possession  of  marihuana 
Not  that  the  penalty  structure  for  such 
offenses  is  beyond  legislative  review  but 
the  ofT-the-cuff  personal  comments  by 
respected  public  officials  may  well  have 
the  unfortunate  effect  of  giving  license 
by  implication  to  the  curiosity-seekers 
to  at  least  give  marihuana  a  try 

rr  J,?,.*^ /P^'^^-  ^^-  ^ser  O.  Ekeberg, 
HEWs  Assistant   Secretary   for  Health 
and  Scientific  Affairs,  is  reported  to  have 
said  at  a  recent  meetmg  of  the  Inter- 
national    Union    Against    Tuberculosis 
that  the  penalties  for  possession  of  mari- 
huana are  too  strict  and  that  marihuana 
should   not   be   classed   with   dangerous 
drugs  such  as  heroin. 
Dr.  Ekeberg  allegedly  said: 
The   present   laws   are   completely   out   of 
proportion    to    the    dangers    presented    by 
marihuana.   I  dont  personally  think  mari- 
huana leads  to  heroin. 

Dr.  Stanley  F.  Yolles,  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  testifying 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on"ju- 


The  same  may  be  said  of  those  state- 
ments which  minimize  the  dangers  of 
manhuana  and  urge  lesser  penalties  for 
Its  use  and  possession.  Youth  echo  the 
so-called  logic  of  supposedly  responsible 
adults,  and  the  liigher  placed  tlie  in- 
dividual, the  more  credence  is  given  to 
his   reported   remarks,   whether  or  not 
well-founded.   Tlie  logic   and   merit  of 
these  statements  are  immaterial,  for  the 
impression  left  in  the  minds  of  youth  is 
mat  here  we  have  a  couple  of  highly- 
placed  Government  officials  who  are  say- 
ing that  marihuana  is  not  really  as  dan- 
gerous as  it  has  been  made  out  to  be 
and  If  its  use  is  as  widespread  and  popu- 
lar as  claimed,  not  only  is  it  likely  that 
penalties  will  be  reduced,  as  urged    but 
It  may  even  be  legalized  if  there  is  no 
effective  deterrent  to  its  use.  This  rea- 
sonnig  IS  unsound,   for  compared  with 
traffic  laws  for  speeding,   for  example 
the  mere  allegation,  or  even  the  fact' 
that  most  drivers  exceed  the  speed  limit 
would  m  no  way  be  a  legitimate  reason 
for  reducing  the  penalties  for  speeding 
With  respect  to  the  dangers  of  mari- 
huana, whether  they  be  social,  psycho- 
logical, or  physical,  it  may  be  well  to 
note  certain  aspects  of  the  special  Pres- 
idential task  force  report. 
On  its  effects  on  youth : 
Normal  adolescence  is  a  time  of  consider- 
able    psychological     turmoil   .   .   .  Persistent 
rl,„    /l.^^^''^  ^^^^^   ^^'•^■es   to  ward   Off 
^»!,r-  '*?.^,^  "-^^  '=""^*'  P^^°^  Of  develop- 
ment is  likely  to  effect  adversely  the  future 
abUlty  of  the  individual   to  co^  with  t^! 
demands  of  a  complex  society. 

On  progression  to  other  drugs: 
It  must  be  concluded  that  regular  and 
continuous  use  of  cannabis  (Marihuana)  can 
and  does  produce  psychological  dependency 
and  marked  susceptibility  to  progression  to 
stronger  reality  concealing  drugs. 

On  marihuana  versus  alcohol: 
While  alcoholism  constitutes  a  major  social 
problem,  surely  it  is  not  valid  to  justify  the 
adoption  Of  a  new  abuse  on  the  ba^ls  that 
It  is  no  worse  than  a  presenUy  existing  one 
.  .  .  (Legalizing  the  use  of  marihuana) 
wou  d  not  solve  our  alcohol  problem  and 
would  only  lead  to  addlUonal  numbers  of 
marihuana  intoxicated  individuals 
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On  marihuana  use  and  crime: 
While  perhaps  it  cannot  be  statistically 
proven  that  marihuana  or  other  dangerous 
drugs  may  be  the  cause  of  originating  crime, 
nevertheless  the  use  of  marihuana  or  dan- 
gerous drugs  is  related  to  increased  criminal 
activity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  debate  con- 
tinues over  the  pros  and  cons  of  down- 
grading the  dangers  and  the  penalties 
for  use  and  possession  of  marihuana.  I 
believe  it  will  be  of  interest  to  all  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  review  that 
chapter  from  the  task  force's  report  on 
■The  Dangers  of  Marihuana"  and  in- 
clude the  text  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks : 

Chapter  I.  The  Dancers  of  Marihuana 

WHAT    IS    MARIHUANA? 

Marihuana  (pot.  grass,  weed,  etc.)  is  a 
product  of  the  Indian  hemp  plant  known  to 
botanists  as  cannabis  sativa  (L.).  It  Is  de- 
rived from  the  leaves  and  flowering  tops  of 
the  female  plant  which  are  the  source  of  the 
phvchoacilve  material.  Under  federal  law, 
marihuana  is  defined  to  mean  all  parts  of  the 
cannabis  plant  except  for  the  stalks  and 
sterilized  seeds. 

Marihuana  contains  a  number  of  potent 
compounds  called  tetrahydrocannabinols 
(THC)  which  affect  the  mind  and  body  in 
various  ways.  Potency  of  the  drug  varies 
greatly  depending  on  growing  conditions 
such  as  temperature,  humidity,  soil  condi- 
tions, and  methods  of  cultivation.  Gener- 
ally, plants  grown  in  sunny,  dry  climates  are 
most  likely  to  contain  the  highest  propor- 
tion of  THC.  The  pharmacologic  potency  of 
any  preparation  of  marihuana  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  THC  which  it  contains. 

The  drug  is  most  commonly  smoked  in 
hand-made  cigarettes  (reefers,  sticks  or 
Joints.)  The  butt  Is  called  a  "roach."  Mari- 
huana is  also  smoked  in  ordinary  pipes  or 
water  pipes.  The  effects  of  the  drug  are  de- 
creased three  or  four  times  if  it  is  swallowed 
rather  than  smoked. 

Various  forms  of  marihuana  are  prepared 
from  extracts  of  the  plant  Hashish  (hash, 
charas)  is  the  purest  and  most  concentrated 
of  the  natural  cannabis  products.  It  consists 
of  the  concentrated  resin  of  the  plant  and  is 
usuallv  eight  times  as  concentrated  as  the 
tvpicai  marihuana  available  in  North  Amer- 
ica. Once  rare  in  the  United  States,  hashish  is 
reported  to  be  increasingly  obtainable  in 
response  to  a  rising  demand.  Relating  foreign 
studies  of  canriabis  use  to  the  American  scene 
is  difficult  because  of  the  generally  higher  po- 
tency of  the  cannabis  products  used  abroad. 
Marihuana  grown  in  this  country  is  typically 
of  lower  potency  and  is  often  weakened  fur- 
ther by  additives  such  as  oregano.  However. 
Mexican  grown  marihuana  has  a  high  potency 
and  is  regularly  sold  in  the  United  States. 
It  should  be  noted  that  all  marihuana  prod- 
ucts lose  strength  over  time. 

While  marihuana  contains  many  ingredi- 
ents. THC  is  believed  to  be  the  principle 
psvchoactlve  substance.  With  the  synthesis 
of  THC  in  1966.1  and  the  demonstration  of 
its  psychopharmacological  effects  in  1967,-  a 
basis  was  finally  established  for  more  precise, 
systematic  pharmacological  investigation  of 
the  drug.  At  present.  THC  is  being  syn- 
thesized in  research  quantities.  Along  with 
other  natural  manhuana  constituents.  THC 
is  being  made  available  under  appropriate 
precautions  to  qualified  researchers  through 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health's 
Center  for  Studies  of  Narcotics  and  Drug 
Abuse. 

Since  marihuana  products  produce  effects 
similar  to  other  hallucinogens  like  LSD.  and 
their  reactions  are  often  indistinguishable 
from  those  produced  by  other  psychedelics. 
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they  are  pharmacologically  classified  in  that 
category. 

PRESENT    EVIDENCE    OF    EXTENT    OP   USE 

Marihuana  use  has  been  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  the  past  five  years.  Although  origi- 
nally restricted  to  certain  Jazz  musicians, 
artists  and  ghetto  dwellers,  it  has  now  ap- 
peared among  the  middle  and  upper  class. 
A  conservative  estimate  of  persons,  both  Ju- 
venile and  adult,  who  have  used  marihuana 
at  least  once  is  about  five  million. 

One  of  the  most  alarming  aspects  of  the 
current  drug  crisis  is  the  involvement  of 
young  people.  In  C.ilifornia  alone  juvenile 
arreste  fur  drug  offenses  increased  from 
1,271  in  1961  to  14,112  in  1967.  Of  the  14,112 
juvenile  arrests  in  California  during  1967. 
10.987  were  arrested  lor  marihuana  viola- 
tions. To  understand  the  full  significance  of 
this  figure  it  must  be  compared  with  the  year 
1961  in  which  there  were  401  arrests.  In 
1967  alone  there  were  over  2.000  more  arrests 
for  marihuana  violations  then  in  the  pre- 
vious six  years  combined. 

Two    years    ago,    surveys    in    parts    of    the 
country  where  marihuana  use  is  known  to 
be   high   suggested   that   twenty   percent  of 
the  college  students  in  those  areas  had  ex- 
perience with  marihuana.  Present  evidence, 
although   spotty,  suggests   that   as  many    as 
sixty  percent  of  the  students  on  some  cam- 
puses have  used  it.  Some  students  feel  that 
official  estimates  are  low,  and  that  the  true 
extent  of  drug  abuse  among  college  students 
Is  even  higher.  There  are  also  many  reports 
of    increasing    use    of    marihuana    in    high 
schools  although  there  is  not  sufficient  data 
to  establish  a  countrywide  pattern.  Signifi- 
cantly,   most   recent    college   data    indicated 
that  many  college  users  were  first  exposed  to 
marihuana  in  high  school.  However,  the  bulk 
of    users    are    more    aptly    characterized    as 
■triers"    rather    than    habitual     ■potheads." 
Two  out  of   three  who  have  tried   the  drtig 
have  used  it  not  more  than  one  to  ten  times. 
In  the  most  recent  (Fall.  1968)   survey  based 
on  a  geogr.'iphic  area  of  high  use.  about  one 
person  in  ten  reported  using  marihuana  reg- 
ularly   for    as    much    as    a    years    duration. 
Finally,  there  is  growing  evidence  that  the 
number  of  pre- teenagers  who  are  using  mari- 
huana Is  increasing. =" 

EFFECTS 

The  use  of  marihuana  produces  a  variety 
of  mental  and  physical  effects.  If  active  mari- 
huana is  smoked  effectively  (inhaled  and 
kept  in  the  lungs  as  long  as  possible)  symp- 
toms may  appear  after  one  or  two  puffs  and 
the  effect  may  last  from  several  minutes  to 
several  hours. 

Dr  Stanley  P  Yolles.  Director.  National 
Listitute  of  Mental  Health,  has  stated: 

■Little  can  be  added  to  previous  reports  on 
the  toxicity  of  marihuana.  It  is  considered  to 
be  a  mild  hallucinogen,  taken  by  the  usual 
route  of  smoking,  occasionally  by  ingestion. 
It  may  induce  a  mild  euphoria  and  lead  to 
heightened  suggestibility  and  faulty  percep- 
tion, really  an  exaggerated  notion  of  thinking 
more  clearly,  profoundly  and  creatively.  In 
addition,  it  is  known  to  oatise  reddening  of 
the  membranes  of  the  eyes,  rapid  heartbeat, 
muscular  incoordination.  unsteadiness, 
drowsiness,  and  distortion  of  ume  and  space 
perception. 

•In  acute  intoxication,  especially  when 
ingested,  it  may  also  produce  visual  halluci- 
nations, pronounced  anxiety,  paranoid  re- 
actions, and  transient  psychoses  lasting  four 
to  six  hours.  It  generally  tends  to  lessen  in- 
hibitions and  creates  for  the  user  a  false 
reality  based  on  his  wants,  his  motivations, 
or  the  situation.  In  this  respect  it  is  similar 
to  LSD.  but  its  effects  are  not  as  potent. 

■The  muscular  Incoordination  and  the  dis- 
tortion of  space  and  time  perception  com- 
monly associated  with  marihuana  use  are 
potentially  hazardous,  since  the  drug  ad- 
versely afiecxs  one's  ability  to  drive  an  auto- 
mobile or  perform  other  skilled  tasks. 
"We  still  do  not  know  enough  about  the 


long-term  effects  of  marihuana  use.  As  in  the 
case  of  tobacco,  it  is  possible  that  there  are 
serious  consequences  of  chronic  use  which 
will  only  become  apparent  through  careful, 
longtime  studies."  ' 

A  1965  report  on  drug  dependence  for  the 
World  Health  Organization  describes  the  na- 
ture of  marihuana  intoxication  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms: 

"Among  the  more  prominent  subjective 
effects  .  .  are:  hilarity  .  .  .  carelessness:  lo- 
quacious euphoria  .  .  distortion  of  sensation 
and  perception  .  impairment  of  Judgment 
and  memory:  distortion  of  emotional  respon- 
siveness: irritability;  and  confusion.  Other 
effects,  which  appear  after  repeated  admin- 
istration .  .  .  include:  lowering  of  the  sen- 
sory threshold,  especially  for  optical  and 
acoustical  stimuli  .  and  aggressiveness  as 
a  possible  result  of  various  lutellectual  and 
sensory  derangements;  and  sleep  disturb- 
ances" 

In  small,  low  potency  quantities  marihuana 
may  act  as  a  mild  euphoriant  and  sedative 
somewhat   similar   to   alcohol.    In   relatively 
high  doses  psychotic-like  phenomena,  quite 
similar    to    those    associated    with    LSD    use. 
have  been  reported.  Recurrences  of  the  mari- 
huana  state    (flashbacks I    without   actually 
taking   the   drug   again   have   been   reported. 
These  recurrences  can  be  anxiety  provoking 
Unlike  the  stronger  hallucinogens,  such  as 
LSD,  which  produce  wakefulness,  marihuana 
tends  to  be  more  sedative  in  its  properties. 
THC   in   sufficiently   high  doses  can  induce 
psychotic  reactions  in  almost  any  individual. 
Despite   marihuanas   long    history — span- 
ning thousands  of  years  and  many  cultures — 
there  has  been  cnmparatively  little  sound  re- 
search   on    this    drug.    Only    four    laboratorj- 
studies  investigating  marihuana's  immediate 
effects   on    humans    have    been    reported    in 
the  American  scientific  literature.  The  first 
of  these  was  done  with  a  group  of  34  soldiers 
in  the  Canal  Zone.  A  second  study,  reported 
in   the   1944   LaGuardia  Report,  is  based   on 
72  prisoners^  resp.inses  to  marihuana  extract. 
In    1946.   a   small   number  of  chronic   using 
prisoners  were  studied.  A  more  carefully  con- 
trolled study  recently  produced  .i  report  en 
some    I.iboratory    work    with    marl'nuana    in 
humans  done  partially  with  NIMH  support. 
All   of   these  studies  generally   found  loss 
of  inhibitions,  and  feelings  of  relaxation  and 
self-confidence  togetl'ier  with  some  mild  im- 
pairment of  thinking  and  coordinated  per- 
formance. It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that 
THC,  when  administered  In  sufficiently  high 
dosage,  will  c.ii'.se  a  psychotic-like  state,  sim- 
ilar to  that  induced  by  LSD. 

While  no  long-term  physical  effects  of 
marihuana  use  have  been  adequately  demon- 
strated in  this  country,  the  American  ex- 
perience has  been  extremely  brief  and  a_a  - 
tlonal  studies  are  needed  to  resolve  this  and 
other  issues.  Although  there  is  no  firm  evi- 
dence that  marihuana  use  in  humans  has 
either  teratogenic  or  genetic  implications, 
this  possibility  should  be  explored — particu- 
larly in  view  of  some  evidence  on  this  point 
with  respect  to  LSD  It  is  possible  that  there 
are  serious  consequences  of  chronic  use 
which  will  only  become  apparent  after  care- 
ful, long-term  studies.  In  foreign  countries 
where  heavy  use  of  the  stronger  cannabis 
preparations  is  common,  a  variety  of  physica' 
aliments  supposedly  related  to  manhuana 
use  have  been  reported — notable  conjunc- 
tivitis, chronic  bronchitis  and  certain  diges- 
tive ailments. 

There  have  also  been  reports  of  adverse 
psychological  effects  of  manhuana  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad  Recently  a  group 
of  some  1500  psychiatrists,  psychiatrtc  resi- 
dents. Internists,  general  practitioners  and 
psychologists  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  re- 
ported that  they  had  seen  almost  nineteen 
hundred  'adverse  reactions'  to  marihuana.' 
It  is  difficult  to  interpret  this  finding  since 
■'adverse  reaction  "  was  poorly  defined,  and 
there  has  been  no  follow-up  to  define  Just 
what  the  reactions  to  the  drug  were    How- 
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ever  there  have  been  reports  of  Increased 
number  of  hospitalizations  followlnK  the 
usage  of  marihuana. 

Considerable  concern  has  been  expressed 
In  the  United  States  over  the  posslbllitv  of 
personality  changes  and  a  loss  of  motiva- 
tion among  youthful  marihuana  users  The 
potential  effects  of  a  reality  distorting  agent 
on  the  future  psychological  development  and 
maturation  of  the  adolescent  user  are  of 
o?^in  ?H°''''wf  ^°''™*'  adolescence  Is  a  time 
tfJ^^^"'*"*  psychological  turmoil.  Pat- 
terns of  coping  with  reality  developed  in  the 
teen  years  help  determine  later  adult  be- 
havior.  Persistent    use   of   an    agent    which 

«^  ?1  development  Is  likely  to  effect  ad- 

Io^ZuhM"*!!"  ^''"''y  °^  *^«  individual  to 
cope  with  the  demands  of  a  complex  society 
While  systematic  studies  of  large  numbers  of 
t^T^^  chronic  users  are  not  yet  available. 
at^^t  °'  «=»l'ilclans  have  observed  that 
at  least  some  users  show  evidence  of  a  loss 
?ir'"?^J.^°*J'^  motivation.  They  seem  to  pre- 
whio^  V,*  non-goal  oriented  life  style 
wbJch  emphasizes  Immediate  satisfactions  to 
n^^/  -^'"^?''  °^  ambition  and  future  plan- 

^^^l  ^*'''^"'  '^'^°'  °^^y  '«"  retard 
his  own  chances  for  emotional  growth  bv  not 
^ing  how  to  deal  with  Ufe  stresT.  6har- 
fS^I^i^^"°''*"*y  Changes  among  impres- 
sumabto-young  persons  from  the  regular  use 

fectlveneaa.  and  diminished  capacity  or  will- 

S^  H  '*"y  °"*  '^^"Pl"  long-term 
fo^;^-'',^"'^,  frustration,  concentrate  for 
^g  periods,  follow  routines,  or  successfully 
master  new  material.   It   has  also   been   ob- 

Sln  ^«"  IT**"'  '*""'^y  '«  "'"^^  i'^Palre^, 
^  ^°  speaking  and  writing. 

The   British  cannabis  report   by  the  Ad- 

IS  cSsr  °^  ^^  ^  "-— 

^n^!i^^-  '^^''^^  '"Kgest  that  very  heathy 
ton^-term  (italics,  theirs,  consumption  may 
produce  a  syndrome  of  Increasing  mental 
and     physical     deterioration     to    the     Dolnt 

S!I?lv^n'"''^"^'  '^  tremulous,  afung'^and 
socially    incompetent.    This    syndrome    mav 
be  punctuated  on  occasions  with  ou^urstT  of 
violent  behavior.  It  is  fair  to  say    however 
that  no  reliable  observations  of  such Tsvn 

Wor?d    Z\^^n    "^^    '^    the'^Ves?^^ 
aval  ahi^t.  Z""""   ^^«  Eastern   reports 

a  Judgment  on  whether  such  behavior  is  dl^ 
rectly  attributable  to  cannabi^-taki^g."  , 
PROGMSSION    TO   OTHKH   DBUOS 

the  eSnt'^tn^wM^'''"  frequently  arises  Is 
tne  extent  to  which  marihuana  use  in  «r.rr,» 

anTr^o'^''' H^^""'  ""^-^  '°  escalate  t^  stronSr 
and  more  dangerous  drugs.  There  Is  litttf 
question  that  most  herom  and  ^D  uslll 
5^'  i^to'T"'"''''  ^^^  marihuana,  in! 
pSd  that  .v,^'''^°'  °'  ^^'^''^  addicts  re- 

Whether  any  but  al^\^i!  ^^cfn^tage  'o^^rT 
huana  users  progress  to  other  druls  th^ev 
dence  tending  to  show  that  only  fl^e  percent 
Of  the  habitual  marihuana  use^  proS  to 
heroin  addiction.  progress  to 

^^  discussing  the  question  Of  proeresslon   ir 

A  casual  experimenter  bv  definition  is  not 
well  be  dependent  upon  it  ^       ^ 

with  Hfo  =>..»„„  .,...  ^"o"""    crutch    to  cone 
«ut^ch   through    the   :^el1^^°''ot°i  Lon^^ 
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.^!^.K  «afnple  of  the  Importance  of  this  dis- 
tinction is  the  heroin  addict.  The  most  des- 
perately "hooked"  of  Junkies  with  a  ■'habif 

.':^V°^«^]^'''^''''^  °^  ^°"*"  P«r  day  can  be 
detoxified"  in  under  8  days,  and  brought  to 
a  point  where  absence  of  the  drug  will  pro- 
duce no  physical  reaction  or  withdrawal 
symptoms.  Yet,  let  that  Individual  be  Im- 
prisoned for  5  years  without  access  to  the 
drug  and  without  effective  psychiatric  treat- 
ment upon  release  he  will  seek  a  pusher.  He 
will  do  so  because  he  Is  still  psychologically 
dependent  upon  herofn.  Recognition  of  the 
fact  is  basic  to  the  New  York  State  rehabilita- 

iV^J'^°F^'^  *^"'*'  ^P*"'*^  y«*"'  rather  than 
weeks,  treating  addicts.  Their  physical  crav- 

d°pL1,H*"""'"*'*  '"^  days-thelr  psychological 
dependency  is  the  subject  of  years  of  treat- 

chfrt.r^h  ?^  »l^«/°regolng,  it  must  be  con- 
cluded that  regular  and  continuous  use  of 
cannahxs  can  and  does  produce  psychological 
dependency  and  marked  susceptibility  to  pro- 
gression to  stronger  reality  concealing  drugs 
The  progression  is.  however,  probably  not  a 
consequence    of    the    pharmacCloglcal%rop- 
cn^;  1  "H   'marihuana,   but  rather   is  due   to 
oclologlcal  and  psychological  factors  presem 
in  a  vulnerable  minority  of  users.  For  ex- 
ample,  in  ghetto  situations  where  both  druKs 
sunD^r.^r-^^'^'*'"^'  ^"'"^times  from  the  saiS 
supplier,  a  progression  based  on  availabilltv 
may  be  likely.  Similarly,  heavy  drug  usS 
subcultures   may  encourage  widespread  ex! 
perlmentation  with  a  wide  variety  of  drugs 

user  i'°"^"^rf  *^"  ^  ^^^  marlhuafa 
user  fc,  more  likely  to  be  a  multiple  drug 
user.  In  one  study,  half  of  the  heavy  ^rs 
of  marihuana  had  tried  LSD.  One  in  ^ven 

Se'fom  T^f  '"°'"V^^  '^  ^^-  -  ^^^'eS 
heroin.  Two  out  of  five  heavy  users  in  this 

same  study  had  abused  amphetamines    Ths 

lnr?l.  .""""i^Pi^  '^^^  experimentation  mav 
ncrease  in  the  future.  In  this  connection  it 
IS  important  to  point  out  that  use  of  a  com- 
binat^n   of   dangerous   drugs    may    have    a 

^I^^^Tl  ^"^^^  "^^  may^esult  to  the 
death  of  the  user. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  heavy  mari- 
huana users  are  likely  to  have  considerable 
interest  In  the  use  of  the  stronger  form^  o? 
cannaxns  such  as  hashish.  If  hashish  VsTail- 
Pni»  7"^^  *°""^  probably  use  It  in  prefer- 
o?  m  nH°^'L°.'^°'^^'  "^"Ihuana.  The  history 
of  mlnd-alerting  drugs  Invariably  reveals 
that  excessive  indulgence  Increases  shlrplv 
as  more  potent  preparations  of  a  given  drug 
become  available."  B'^eu  arug 
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MARIHUANA    VERSUS   ALCOHOL 

thfi^Tv?^"'^''^''  '^^^'^  ^8   ~  tried  to  Justify 
their  b^avior  by  claiming  that  it  is  no  worse 
than  consuming  alcohol,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  consumption  of  alcohol  Is  a  majoTprob- 
lem  for  some  five  to  six  million  Ainer^c^s 
Who  are  unable  to  control  their  diln^ngTn 
most  cases,  excessive  drlnkln;;  of  alcoholic 
beverages    causes    serious    ph-.^lcal.    psycho- 
ogical,  social   and   vocational   proble"^   for 
these  people  and   their  families.   It   is   well 
known  that  one-half  of  the  fatal  traffic  ^- 
cidents  In  the  United  States  are  related  ^r 
excessive  drinking.  ^«  reiaieo   cr 

While  alcoholism  constitutes  a  major  ocla, 
problem,  surely  It  is  not  valid  to  Juitlf>  the 
adoption  of  a  new  abuse  on  the  biis  that  it 
is  no  woree  than  a  presently  exlstlnTone  The 

S'  '°""*  °^'y  "«  ^'l^^  social  damage 
froni  a  new  source.  It  would  not  solve  our 
alcohol    problem    and    would    only    lead    ^ 

todlv  dSa  ,°''m''^""  °'  ^*"l>"««a  intoxicates 
individuals.     Moreover,     marihuana      unlike 

users°  or'\h?"'''  "'""^^  consumed  b?  1 
a  "hl/h  f  H.^P.'^"^  P"^"^  °^  obtaining 
^r  '  ^'^orientating  intoxication 
Allegations  have  been  made  and  attributed 
to  government  officials  that  marihuana  1^^ 
more  dangerous  than  alcohol.  When  th^ 
stones  appear  in  the  mass  media  they  oS 
do  considerable  harm  even  when  sub«(° 
quently  retracted.  Dr.  James  Godded  fom^ 
Commissioner  of  the  Pood  and  Dr^g  a^^ 


tratlon.  was  extensively  quoted  as  savin<7  th»» 
^^r*^!^  ^°  -or/d'an^usTh'S^^co! 
neve^rnS^***^  *"*■  "^  '*<=*■  n^lsquoted  ^d 
never  made  such  a  statement.  Although  the 
Wire  service  Issued  a  wrttten  apolog^  the  re 
«;«tion^  has    never    caught  ^p  ^[1^%^^ 

THB  PosmoN  or  the  ama  and  who 

sta^  thf/'^''*?.  ^*^*'=*'  Association  has 
stated  that  marihuana  is  a  danBerous  fir\Z 

^ey?fi,ir-  "t  *  P"^"'^  heSTroblem.^ 
J^nll  f^^  ^^^^  ^^"e  no  physical  depend- 
ence develops  this  does  not  mean  that  u  1 
?SiilS°<="«"«  drug.  Further  reLarch  !s  con! 

sifoul?  bTd'l^Sted'^tlr*^'"'^^'  P-^'^ 
populauon  '"'^^^'"^    ^°  «"  segments  of  the 

MAEIHUANA    USE    AND    CRIME 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  marihuana  um 
other  types  Of  crlmlnalTehavlor  ''""*  °' 

aj^riSe^r^^n^iLro^^^^^^ 

Si^'^^-i^firyV^----^^^^^ 

entTflJ'^K  ''"«^"°'»»We  because  of'^t^  u^'fj 
cmiocted.  The  New  York  Mayor's  Committee 
S^r^h^,?"^  l"""'  '"^y  crlmlna™g^ 
f^i  ^^^*'  ''"'  ^^«  Committee  did  lot 
i^.^^^"*''*  P'^y^  »  causal  role  in  «-ime 

•One  Ukely  hypothesis  is  that  given  th^  ^ 
cep^  tendency  of  marihuana  wre?e^  f^' 
hlbitlonii.  the  effect  of  the  drug  ,^n  ^enn 
on  the  individual  and  the  c^cl^tJ!is  n 
S^^^h^iJ',''^!?^'^^  ^*"  '^°*  neces^ty  or 
Se  ^l  i!^    "^    aggressive    behavior    or 

sTidSrt'hrt^rgjfp-^  ^^^^^  -  ^^« 

While   perhaps   It    cannot    be    statlstlcallv 

Srn«'l,'*'*K  '^"^"'^^  or  other  dXSS 
drugs  may  be  the  cause  of  orlglnatiM  rrtmJf 
nevertheless  the  use  of  marX^f  L'dS.-' 
gerous^drugs  is  related  to  Increased  0^^ 

According  to  the  President's  Crime  Com 
mission  Task  Force  Report  on  Narcotics  and' 

I^  to^^H^    ™'°^'  histories,  when  examln«l 
as  to  marthuana  users  and  heroin  use^   in 

n^r^^^  Z'JT'''''  oareers^f  r/.^,^,^; 
im?^;       ^    marihuana    and    heroin     were 

narcotic  criminal  offender.  °°' 

CONCLUSION 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  widesr.r«,H 
use  Of  marihuana  represents  a  Ilenlfl^t 
mental  health  problenT  significant 

t>,P*'^J^  °°  "^^^^  beneficial  result  from 
S^nd-L?XTe=-— ---or 

unp^Vn^^,^'threrts^°./"--- 
th^   ?^^^!!:'  "  *«  '^^  that.  depe^Hn 
r^U^-    "^^   ^'^''^    ingredient   found    in 
marihuana  may  have  substantial  det  "men 
U.1  effects  on  both  the  mental  and  phj^lcal 
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well-being  of  the  user.  In  this  connection  It 
IS  important  to  point  out  that  use  ot  a  cora- 
t)lnatlon  of  dangerous  drugs  may  have  a  syn- 
ergistic effect  and  may  result  in  the  death  of 
ihe  user. 

Medical  evidence  neither  proves  nor  dis- 
proves that  marihuana  is  a  cause  of  crime. 
Criminal  records  do  establish  clearly  an  ac- 
celerating rate  of  association  between  crime 
;ind  the  use  of  marihuana. 

The  Task  Force  recommends: 

Continued  and  expanded  research  to  fur- 
ther our  understanding  of  the  causes  and 
•effects  of  marihuana  use. 

Prevention  by  wide  distribution,  among 
other  means,  of  scientifically  accurate  in- 
formation and  m.aterials  about  the  dangers 
of  drug  abuse. 

Provisions  of  resources  to  treat  and  reha- 
bilitate manhuana  users  in  need  of  mental 
health  care. 
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The  President  Is  not  for  Imposing  busing 
as  a  way  to  achieve  racial  balance.  He  also 
supported  Mr.  Agnew  saying  he  was  voicing 
the  Nixon  Administration's  policy  on  busing. 

On  Thursday,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  press 
section  added  its  2  cents  to  the  discussion 
saying  that  they  "let  local  school  officials 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible  under  the 
law  work  out  their  individual  busing 
schedules  and  routes." 

On  Sunday,  however,  Secretary  Finch 
sought  to  bring  his  Department "s  state- 
ment out  from  under  all  the  bureaucratic 
language  and  say  exactly  what  he  meant. 
His  statement  on  ABC's  Issues  and  An- 
swers was : 

You  can't  rule  out  busing.  Every  district 
practically  in  the  country  uses  buses  to  move 
people  from  one  place  to  the  other. 

He  also  noted  that  his  Department  does 
not  object  to  the  use  of  buses  to  bring 
racial  balance  to  the  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  now  we  are  begrin- 
ning  to  see  what  is  actually  happening 
here.  President  Nixon  and  Vice  President 
Agnew  are  on  the  right  track.  They  have 
clearly  stated  the  administration  policy 
against  busing.  This  is  consistent  with 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  ques- 
tion I  would  now  like  to  ask  is  this: 
When  is  Secretary  Finch  going  to  join 
the  administration  team? 

I  think  it  is  time  that  the  President 
brought  his  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  in  line.  The  law  and 
the  administration  policy  as  stated  by 
President  Nixon  is  certainly  not  what  is 
being  practiced  by  Secretarj*  Finch  and 
his  social  reformers  in  Alabama. 

It  is  time  for  the  President  to  make 
this  one  thing  clear.  Just  who  is  decid- 
ing administration  policy?  The  Presi- 
dent or  Mr.  Finch? 


WHEN  IS  SECRETARY  FINCH  GOING 
TO  JOIN  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
TEAM? 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  dur- 
ing the  last  week  about  busing  children 
and  how  this  fits  into  desegregation 
plans.  To  recap,  the  statements  go  some- 
thing like  the  following: 

On  Tuesday,  Vice  President  Agnew 
told  the  Southern  Governors  Conference 
that: 

This  administration  favors  Integration  but 
not  mandatory,  artificially  contrived  social 
acceptance.  He  also  said  that  I'm  against 
busing  those  children  to  other  neighbor- 
hoods simply  to  achieve  an  integrated  status 
of  a  larger  geographic  entity. 

On  Wednesday,  the  President,  through 
his  press  secretar>'  said : 


WASHINGTON — A  MODEL  CITY 

<Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  have 
recognized  the  need  to  make  Washing- 
ton a  model  city  and  the  National  Capital 
legion  representative  of  our  best  efforts 
for  urban  development.  In  1968,  expendi- 
tures totaling  over  $6  million  were  made 
by  the  E>epartment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  Washington 
suburb  of  Prince  Georges  County.  An 
additional  $32  miUion  was  granted  for 
the  construction  of  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing for  the  same  suburb.  Programs  for 
elderly  housing  in  the  region  were 
granted  an  additional  $8  million,  of 
which  60  percent  went  to  the  Virginia 
suburbs.  Also,  in  this  area  of  regional  im- 
provement, the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration granted  close  to  $6  million 
worth  of  loans  for  Washington  and  its 
surroimding  suburbs.  The  complete  .iob 
cannot  be  done  by  Federal  action 
alone — private  enterprise  must  carry  a 
substantial  part  of  the  load. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
in  Introducing  an  amendment  to  the 
Registered  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956  which  I  believe  will  provide  for 
expanded  coverage  of  the  credit  needs  of 


the  District  of  Columbia.  The  question 
arises  then.  What  can  private  enterprise 
do?  Are  the  banking  institutions  In  the 
District  able  to  shoulder  the  burden  of 
providing  credit  for  the  ever-expanding 
needs  of  the  District,  let  alone  meet  the 
new  demands  for  large-scale  urban  fi- 
nancing? A  glance  at  a  few  statistics  will 
quickly  produce  the  answer.  In  keeping 
with  the  congressional  intent  to  further 
regional  development,  the  District  banks 
in  the  past  have  been  an  important  fac- 
tor in  financing  the  growth  of  the  sub- 
urbs, certainly  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  major  financial  institutions  of  Balti- 
more or  Richmond. 

In  the  District  itself,  the  banks  have 
been  the  leader  in  financing  private 
homes  and  businesses  for  all  sectors  of 
the  commimity.  In  1968,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia banks  loaned  more  than  $200 
million  for  residential  real  estate  and 
more  than  $400  million  for  commercial 
and  industrial  uses.  In  the  past,  it  seems 
that  the  District  banks  have  been  able 
to  meet  the  credit  needs  of  the  area,  but 
the  future  is  not  promising. 

With  the  vast  outflow  of  people  and 
goods  from  the  District  and  the  modem 
trend  today  to  bank  at  home,  the  source 
of  credit,  bank  deposits  in  the  District 
banks,  are  not  keeping  pace  with  the 
ever-expanding  needs  of  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  in  general  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  borrowing  community. 
In  1947.  savings  and  time  deposits  in  the 
District  banks  were  over  75  percent  of 
the  total  deix)sits  of  this  type  in  the 
Washington  area.  In  June  of  1968.  this 
percentage  had  slipped  to  less  than  50 
percent.  If  this  trend  continues,  and  it 
will  without  congressional  action,  the 
District  banks  will  unquestionably  play 
a  greatly  diminished  role  in  the  banking 
competition  in  this  area  and  any  plans 
for  loans  for  large  scale  urban  develop- 
ment and  improvement  will  be  forgotten. 
If  the  District  economy  is  to  be  revital- 
ized and  it  must,  large  commercial  credit 
will  be  needed.  But.  with  the  immigra- 
tion rate  from  the  District  remaining  as 
high  as  it  is  and  the  tendency  to  bank  at 
home,  the  deposits  in  the  District  banks 
will  steadily  decrease,  restricting  the 
credit  outflow.  It  is  my  conclusion  there- 
fore that  the  current  banking  laws  which 
restrict  the  District  of  Columbia  banks 
to  an  area  of  61  square  miles  do  now  in- 
terfere with  and  retard  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  the  area.  As  we  look  to  the 
future,  the  impact  of  this  restriction  will 
bear  heavily  on  the  District.  If  my  as- 
sumption is  correct,  the  result  might  well 
be  that  the  Nation's  taxpayers  would  be 
burdened  with  ever- increasing  charges 
to  support  the  activities  of  the  Nation's 
Capital.  It  could  also  mean  slower  growth 
and  reduced  revenues  for  the  entire  met- 
ropolitan area. 

The  legislation  which  has  been  pro- 
posed is  designed  to  increase  the  compe- 
tition in  banking  in  the  Washington  area 
and  to  improve  the  flow  of  commercial 
banking  funds  throughout  the  region. 
The  legislation  itself  is  quite  simple:  it 
states  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  Regis- 
tered Baiik  Holding  Company  Act.  the 
National  Capital  Region  will  be  consid- 
ered as  a  single  political  jurisdiction. 
This  concept  is  nothing  new  for  it  has 
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been  done  on  frequent  occasions  in  other 
vital  areas  such  as  transportation,  water 
pollution,  park  planning,  and  so  forth 
In  presenting  the  need  for  coordination 
In  the  development  of  the  National  Cap- 
ital Region.  Congress  has  declared  that : 
All  the  areas  therein,  shall  be  so  developed 
and  the  public  affairs  shall  be  so  managed 
as  to  contribute  effectively  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  the  community  development  of  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Region  on  a  unl- 
ned  metropolitan  basis.   (74  Stat    223) 

.  ™^  mems  that  a  registered  bank 
holding  company  organized  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  can  buy  a  bank  in  the 
National  Capital  region  and  that  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  registered  bank  hold- 
ing companies  will  have  the  same  rights 
in  the  District. 

This  bill  will  not  reduce  in  any  way 
the  existing  authority  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  over  the  establishment  of  State 
Chartered   banks  and   branches  within 
their  jurisdictions.  This  is  not  a  branch- 
ing proposal.  It  would  not  permit  a  Dis- 
trict bank  to  come  into  Maryland  or  Vir- 
ginia and  establish  branches.  Just  as  at 
''-''5^u!l\-"®^  ^*"^s  or  branches  could  be 
establfslied  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
State  banking  authorities,  in  the  case  of 
State-chartered  banks,  or  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  in  the  case  of  a 
national  bank. 

.J^^^  ?"^  ^'^^'^  "°t  reduce  in  any  way 
the  authority  of  Mar>-land  and  Virginia 
banking  agencies  to  examine  and  super- 
vise State-chartered  banks  within  their 
jurisdiction.  This  is  not  a  merger  pro- 
posal under  which  Maryland  or  Vir- 
ginia banks  would  merge  into  District 
banks  and  thereby  move  from  super- 
vision by  State  authorities  to  supervision 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  This 
legislation  would  not  alter  the  bank  su- 
pervisory situation  in  any  way 

A   major  provision   of   the   bill   is   to 
permit  a  registered  bank  holding  com- 
pany to  acquire  stock  in  banks  through- 
out  the  National   Capital   region.   This 
could  only  be  done  with  the  express  ao- 
proval  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  the 
Board  could   not  act   without   allowing 
^e  for   the   banking   agencies   of   the 
State  involved  to  express  its  disapproval 
Of  Its  proposed  acquisition.  If  the  State 
authorities  disapproved,  the  Board  would 
be  required  to  conduct  a  full  hearing  on 
the  matter  and  review  would  be  avail- 
able in  the  courts.  -^  avdii 

do  would  be  to  open  up  the  National  Cap- 
ital region  to  competitive  banking  it 
wS2  ""^L^^.  substantial  deposits  upon 
which  credit  mstitutions  could  lend 
money.  It  would  be  another  step  in  the 
congressional  plan  to  solve  the  common 
problems  of  the  National  Capita?  rSn 
As  you  can  see.  the  benefits  which  would 
f h^'m  f'°'^  '""^  ^  P^^"  ^^  not  only  to 
51^^^',°,"'  ^^P^^^^  ^nd  the  economiS 
of  both  Maryland  and  Virginia  but  also 

Therein   ^'^^^^'"^^^^  ^^ch  ,s  located 

Mr.    HARVEY.    Mr.    Speaker     I    am 
Pleased  to  join  with  my'^st^gihS 

tP.„^^fo^"cing  legislation  today  which 
will  establish  the  National  Capital  r^g  S 
as  a  commercial  banking  area 
Distnct  of  Columbia  banking  institu- 
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tions  are  rapidly  approaching  a  point  in 
nf^  "^^^^  '^^  ever-expanding  credit 
needs  of  the  community  will  completely 
overwhelm  the  institutions'  ability  to 
provide  the  necessary  services  not  only 

^^^K^r^'^^''^^"'^^  °f  ^^^  region,  but  also 
or  the  District. 

Why  has  this  happened?  What  can  we 
do  to  remedy  this  situation? 

The  National  Capital  region,  in  com- 
parison with  the  20  .largest  metropolitan 
T w!A\  .  ^^^if ^  growing  region  in  the 
United  States.  The  Washington  Metro- 
^  '^"^    statistical     area     has     almost 
doubled   between    1950   and   1965— igsn 
.464.089;  1965  estimate,  2,408  000  Popu-' 
loi?"  ^"  ^^^  ^^8^°"  between  I960  and 
1967  increased  at  an  average  annual  rate 
of  iPercent.  Oi^y  the  metropolitan  areas 
of  Dallas  and  Houston  show  an  average 
annual  increase,  3.3  percent,  which  would 
come-  close  to  matehing  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  the  National  Capital  region 

Coupled  with  this  increase  in  popula- 
tion has  been  the  continuation  of  the 
current  exodus  from  center  city  In  1940 
the  population  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia represented  over  65  percent  of  the  to- 
tal regional  population.  By  1966  this  per- 
centage had  slipped  to  only  about  30  8 
percent.  To  state  it  another  way.  whUe 
the  population  of  the  District  since  1940 
increased  only  20  percent,  the  surround- 
mg  suburbs  have  increased  over  400 
percent. 

Recognizing  the  trend  of  decreasing 
revenue  in  the  central  city  caused  by  the 
T'^'i'u''^"  ^•^'^^"^'  retailere  have  fol- 
.nh,!lo      K    '^"^J^'^ers  and   established 
suburban  branches.  It  is  reported  that 
revenues  from  these  branches  enable  the 
merchants   to  provide   the  central   citj 
with  necessary  shopping  services.  Banks 
located  in  the  District  of  Columbia  how- 
ever  have  not  been  able  to  tollow  the 
w^iT^  l^^if  "^ove  to  the  suburbs; 
Washington  banks  are  limited  to  the  61  4 
Nn't^nt,"'^^  boundaries  of  the  District. 
Not  only  are  District  banks  denied  the 
opportunity   to  provide  sei-vices  in   the 
suburban  areas,  they  ai-e  not  able  to  ob- 

Ht'^%''''?'^"'°"^^^  ^^are  of  the  bank 
deposits  of  the  region.  Depositors  bank  at 
home  rather  than  at  or  near  their  Slace 

firf"?hi°.^=f"^-  "^^^  tendency,  plus  the 
tact  that  55  percent  of  the  people  who 
work  in  the  District  live  in  tiie  suburbs 
has  created  a  drain  on  Washington  area 

t?^  ri:^f\  ^l""''  ^'''-  deposits  In 
the  Dl£tnct  banks  have  shrunk  from 
over  83.3  percent  to  little  more  tkan 
D5  percent  of  the  total  area  deposits.  Sub- 
inprt"  ''«."^\have  shown  a  tremendous 
increase  m  their  total  deposits,  334  per- 
cent. This  can  be  seen  in  dollar  figures  bv 
lookmg  at  the  15  Maryland  and  Virltnt 
banks  Which  have  offices  located  on  The 
tK,rders  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Cur! 

^7  h  nl^^u^-?"^^  ^^''^  deposits  of  over 
S7  billion  while  the  District's  14  banks 

SllTon°"^^    a    total    deposit    of    $2,600 

All  this  adds  up  to  a  shortage  of  funds 
on  deposit  at  District  banks.  The  situa- 

of°  n^.??^.  ""'i^'  ^'  ''^''  'f  the  demands 
01  D^tnct  and  area  residents  were  not 

the'lir  7^'r'^  h^^  ^^^"  ^P«y  termed 
the  age  of  urban  crises.  Great  concern 
has  been  focused  on  the  problems  of  the 
city  and  its  residents.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  private  foundations  have 


of   funds   into 


poured   large   quantities 
urban  redevelopment 

Washington.  D.C..  the  Nation's  Capi- 

al   has  been  chosen  by  Executive  order 

to  be  a  model  for  other  urban  areas  The 

city  cannot  fulfill   this  goal   if  District 

banks  are  prevented  from  meeting  the 

dwinil,^r^'  °'  "^^  ^''^  because  of 
dwindling  reserves. 

rhf  fl^'  ^h^",  "^^  ^h^se  banks  who  are 
the  financial  mainstays  of  the  District 
I  eplenish  their  resources  ■" 

hJ  ?H''^,!.'^n^hv!^^^'"^"°"  '^^n  be  alleviated 
by  the  bill  before  you.  The  bill  would 
enable  a  registered  bank  holding  com- 
Pany  organized  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
lifhp?  S"^°"?  °'  "'°'^  already-estab- 

r.n!?«,^"'''  ^"''^^^^  '"  "•'^  National 
Capital  region  Maryland  and  Virginia 
bank  holding  companies  would  also  be 

th!  r.,".""'"'^^^''^  ^^"•^s  located  within 
the  District,  Therefore,  a  twofold  bene- 

Sn'L'^/"''''^?'^'  ''^^'^^^  allowing  District 
banks  to  replenish  their  resources.  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  banks  will  be  able  to 

wi?h'n!JT^  °i  "'^  ^'^^"'^t  residents 
with  needed  credit. 

nnf^^nl  °n"'^!f  ^"^^  transactions  would 
pSr^fT,^""'"'^'*.,^"^''  approval  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  been  obtained 
and  appropriate  State  authorities  have 
been  consulted.  The  Board  would,  bvTts 

mfr."ha'^'  ^'"^!]*-  ^^  ^^^^  ^°  regulate  these 

purchases  and  to  prevent  misconduct  or 

misdealings  by  the  banks  "  ^^ci  oi 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  this  legisla- 

^Tv  Tn'.''  /"k^'"'"^'^^  assistancfnot 
fTr  it^,  '5"^t  ,""*  ^''°  ^'■^a  residents 
101  It  piovides  tlie  needed  resources  for 
credit  to  the  area,  but  coupled  with  it  is 
a  necesBaiy  check  against  abuses. 
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SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT 
PROGRAM 
'Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 

marks"  ''^'"^   ^^  ^''^^''^  ^'^  '^^- 

Ni^on-/f^^-  ^'-  ^P^^^^-  President 
Hi;^,  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the 
development  of  the  supersonic  transport 

reaST  ''  ^  '°''"'*  '''^''^""  '^'  "^^^^ 
Let  me  list  just  a  few 

„«Hnn^'^  1^^  balance-of-payments  sit- 
uation,   the    President    had    no    other 

an°sST  vvS  ?'  ^^lAmericans  to  build 
an  SST  would  have  been  American  dol- 
lais  going  abroad  to  purchase  foreign  air- 
craft and  would  have  ended  Si?Ln 

fnTuS"  °'  ""  "°^^^  ^'^  ^--P" 
With  the  Russian  Tupelov  tran<;nn,f 
now  flying  at  supersonic  speeds  and  a,, 
nouncement  by  Aeroflot  official"  that 
n'-l97"3";l^°  ""'  ^^'^  ^''''^''  in  Moscow 
qc:T  J  ■  ,!f' ^"'■^  t°  ^""'^^  ^"  American 
SST  would  inevitably  result  in  the  de- 

'^IT.,1'  ^  V'^'  American  industr^. 

-nils  is  the  only  advanced  aeronautical 
^  of  ^"V^,""""'  o"-8oing  in  the  United 
States.  The  technology  developed  frorn 

of ''.wf  ^"^  ^''^  '"'"^t  '"^  improvement 
of    electronic    navigation,    communica- 
tions, materials  machining  and  sophisti- 
cated production  techniques 
The  SST  program  will  provide  direct 

skilled  and  unskilled  worker.^:   This  nec- 
essarily   translates    into    multiplier-in- 


duced  employment  impacts  measured  in 
the  several  hundreds  of  thousands,  many 
of  whom  will  work  from  generally  dis- 
advantaged groups. 

Tlie  economics  of  a  nearly  mach  in 
aircraft  in  terms  of  personal  time  saved 
alone  is  virtually  immeasurable  when 
contrasted  with  mach  II  and  subsonic 
aircraft. 

This  program,  practically  unique 
among  major  federally-sponsored  devel- 
opments, provides  for  virtually  full  re- 
covery of  its  investment  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Failure  to  proceed  at  this  pwint  would 
cause  the  leadership  to  pass  from  Ameri- 
can hands  to  those  of  our  foreign  com- 
petitors. We  would  lose  momentum  which 
would  never  be  recovered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  wholeheart- 
edly the  President's  decision.  I  would 
hope  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress — in  both  parties — will 
do  likewise. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  that  the  SST  pro- 
gram will  be  continued  is  good  news  for 
Cincinnati.  It  means  the  continuation  of 
the  program  at  the  General  Electric 
Evendale  plant  where  a  good  many  Cin- 
cinnatians  have  been  employed  in  this 
work. 

I  think  it  is  also  good  news  for  the 
Nation  because  it  means  that  we  will  re- 
main in  competition  with  the  Russians 
and  with  the  British-French  Concorde 
aircraft,  both  of  which  are  already  flying. 

They  have  problems,  however,  and  I 
am  certain  that  the  American  supersonic 
aircraft  will  be  superior  when  it  comes 
into  the  market. 

If  we  abandon  the  SST  at  this  time, 
we  would  be  writing  off  a  large  part  of 
the  international  aircraft  market  that 
has  been  a  very  important  one  to  the 
United  States  in  the  past. 

I  am  convinced  that  now  that  the  go- 
ahead  has  been  given,  the  United  States 
can  and  will  build  a  better  airplane  and 
solve  the  problems  that  are  involved. 

Hopefully,  Congress  will  follow  the 
President,  and  authorize  the  funds  that 
he  has  requested  for  the  SST. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  voices  sup- 
porting President  Nixon's  decision  today 
to  go  aliead  with  development  of  the 
supersonic  transport.  Like  the  President. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  Nation  is  great 
enough  to  meet  the  challenges  both  of 
the  world  and  on  the  homefront. 

And  that  if  we  are  unable  to  meet  both, 
we  likely  lack  the  spirit  and  the  drive  to 
meet  either. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  those  in  our  Na- 
tion who  have  lost  confidence  in  America. 
They  .see  only  disaster  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  They  fear  the  future  and  look 
only  at  the  dark  side. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  is 
still  a  yoimg,  vibrant  Nation,  capable  of 
meeting  any  challenge  if  we  will  put  our 
minds  to  it.  We  have  gone  to  the  moon. 
We  are  reaching  out  for  the  planets. 

We  are  working  to  solve  the  problems 
of  our  society. 

And  we  can  solve  them  and  at  the  same 
time  build  a  supersonic  transport  that 
will  again  tell  the  world  America  is  first 
and  will  continue  to  be  first  in  every  field 
of  human  endeavor. 


I  am  proud  that  we  have  a  President 
who  refuses  to  concede  that  America 
should  be  or  has  to  be  second  in  anything. 

I  am  proud  that  he  has  decided  that 
not  Russia  and  not  Britain  and  Prance, 
but  America  and  American  ingenuity  and 
American  labor  will  build  the  commercial 
airplane  of  tomorrow.  And  I  am  sure  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  American  people 
feel  the  same  way. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  decision  to  go  ahead  with 
development  of  the  SST  is  indeed  a  wise 
one  and  deserves  the  support  of  all  who 
wish  to  see  the  United  States  continue  its 
leadership  in  the  field  of  aviation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has  led 
the  world  in  aviation  since  its  inception. 
Most  of  the  airplanes  flown,  not  only  na- 
tionally but  internationally,  are  Ameri- 
can-built transports. 

American  aeronautical  technology  and 
-superiority  has  been  a  major  factor  in 
maintaining  this  Nation's  militarj'  and 
economic  strength  in  the  last  50  years  of 
this  century. 

To  abandon  that  superiority  now,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  the  height  of  fool- 
ishness. Once  lost,  such  superiority  might 
never  be  regained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  who  look  at  the 
cost  of  the  next  year's  funding  of  the 
SST,  let  me  remind  them  that  the  pro- 
gram calls  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  get  virtually  all  its  investment  back 
from  industry  after  the  SST  goes  into 
operation. 

This  is  a  sound  investment — in  many 
ways — not  a  boondoggle. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
support  this  major  American  program  as 
a  program  that  will  benefit  not  only 
America  but.  in  the  long  run,  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks  in 
behalf  of  President  Nixon's  decision  to 
go  ahead  with  the  development  of  the 
supersonic  transport  program. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROGERS      INTRODUCES      LEGISLA- 
TION  TO   AID   VETERANS 

I  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.! 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to  as- 
sist the  veterans  of  this  Nation  who  suf- 
fer from  loss  of  hearing. 

This  bill  would  expand  the  wartime 
disability  benefits  to  include  deafness 
developing  to  a  degree  of  10  percent  or 
more  as  a  condition  that  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity if  it  occurs  within  7  years  after  sepa- 
ration from  active  service  during  a  peri- 
od of  war. 

Under  present  law,  five  categories  of 
diseases  or  conditions  are  presumed  to  be 
ser\ice  connected  for  any  veteran  who 
served   for   90   days   or   more   during   a 


period  of  war.  These  are:  First,  a  chronic 
disease  becoming  manifest  to  a  degree  of 
10  percent  or  more  within  1  year  from 
the  date  of  separation  from  such  service: 
second,  a  tropical  disease,  and  the  result- 
ant disorders  or  disease  originating  be- 
cause of  therapy,  administered  in  con- 
nection with  such  diseases,  or  as  a  pre- 
ventative thereof,  becoming  manifest  to 
a  degree  of  10  percent  or  more  within  1 
year  from  the  date  of  separation  from 
such  service,  or  at  a  time  when  standard 
or  accepted  treati-ses  indicate  that  the 
incubation  period  thereof  commenced 
during  such  service;  third,  active  tuber- 
culous disease  developing  a  10  percent 
degree  of  disability  or  more  within  3 
years  from  the  date  of  separation  from 
such  service;  fourth,  multiple  sclerosis 
developing  a  10-percent  degree  of  disabil- 
ity or  more  within  7  years  from  the  date 
of  separation  from  such  service;  and 
fifth.  Hansen's  disease  developing  a  10- 
percent  degree  of  disability  or  more  with- 
in 3  years  from  the  date  of  separation 
from  .such  service. 

For  each  of  these  five  categories,  there 
need  be  no  record  of  evidence  of  such 
disease  during  the  period  of  service. 

My  bill  would  add  a  sixth  category  to 
include  deafness. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  introducing  this 
legislation  following  information  that 
w-as  presented  to  me  last  month  showing 
the  extent  of  hearing  loss  or  damage 
among  soldiers  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

In  1963.  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Ai-my  recommended  that  each  Army  re- 
cruit receive  a  pair  of  ear  plugs  "individ- 
ually fitted  to  each  ear."  This  recom- 
mendation has  not  been  implemented. 

Moreover,  recruits  at  the  Aimys  tank 
training  school  in  Fort  Knox.  Ky., 
do  not  use  protective  earmuffs  similar  to 
those  worn  by  civilian  airport  workers, 
even  though  such  muffs  only  cost  56  per 
pair. 

I  have  contacted  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Resor  about  implementing  better  protec- 
tion procedures,  but  as  yet.  I  have  not  re- 
ceived a  reply  which  would  indicate  what 
the  Army  is  going  to  do  to  abate  the 
problem. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  spends 
more  than  $32  million  to  treat  hearing 
defects  each  year,  yet  many  veterans  who 
should  be  entitled  to  treatment  cannot 
get  it  because  there  is  no  presumptive 
period  for  the  problem. 

This  legislation  would  correct  that  in- 
adequacy of  the  law. 


A   HIGHER   QUALITY'    OF   EN^^RON- 
MENT  FOR  A  HIGHER  STANDARD 

OF  li\t:ng 

I  Mr.  BEVILL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources  for 
ourselves,  our  future,  and  the  future  of 
our  children  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant challenges  facing  us  today. 

We  have  achieved  the  world's  high- 
est standard  of  living  in  an  amazingly 
short  period  by  using  the  vast  natural 
resources  of  the  American  environment. 
But  this  has  been  accompanied  by  side 
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effects  that  we  did  not  foresee.  Our  ca- 
pacity to  alter  nature  Is  awesome,  but  we 
have  caused  alterations  with  little  re- 
gard for  the  consequences 

no?^,^^^'^"*  *"*^  perfecting  our  tech- 
nology we  have  polluted  our  waters 
eroded  our  soil,  silted  our  reservoirs  de- 
stroyed our  recreation   areas,   and-in 

^?nT.>,'!2^'  ^  *  frightening  degree-di- 
mlnlshed  our  environment 

Meanwhile,  our  Nation  grows  at  a  tre- 
mendous pace.  Within  the  next  31  years 
our  population  is  expected  to  increase 
^y  .°"e-half  while  our  land  area  ?e! 
S%h/  ^"^^  "^^  ^"^  continue  to  re- 
?Sv^  ^^  f^^  *'"°'^<^  of  fresh  water 
from  the  skies,  but  we  will  need  twice  ?« 
much.  We  Will  be  fed  from  the  sLI 
thin  layer  of  topsoil  that  feeds  us  today 

Americans  will  be  built,  roads  forthree 
times  the  number  of  cars  aTtoSay  wm 
be  constructed,  land  required  for  out- 
door recreation  needs  will  more  thsm 
double,  ^d  means  to  dispose  of  anoth^ 

wfcve^^tS^^^ord'  ^-^  -^^  -- 
thfZ^rtT.  ^o.f^'-^ve.  we  must  look  to 

pS^  nf  i°  ^"P^'^  ^  comprehensive 
program  of  environmental  management 

an?^,mff°"''''v°^  ^"-  water,  timber, 

enc?  aid  mn.^iT  ^^^^'  "^^'^  afflu- 
ence, and  more  leisure  time  are  bring- 
ing new  pressures  on  our  natural^f 
source  base  out  of  proportion  to  any! 
thhig  we  have  known  in'^the  past        ' 
Once  conservation  meant  merely  the 

«^  ^^  ^^^^-  °^^  trees,  our  most 
spectacular  scenery  and  a  sprinkling  of 
our  Wildlife.   Gradually,   a.    'vehTclml 

cTuld  and"  °'  *^^-  '^''  ^^^*  -«  -' S- 
could  and  were  using  up  and  destroying 

our  precious  bounty  of  resources  we  be- 
SSera,?'"''  ^^"*  °^^"  resources-lour 
S,r  r^;-  °"''  '°"-  °"''  a^r-  ^d  water. 
Our  Nation  was  growing  but  we  con- 
«nued  to  deal  with  each  problem  sepa- 

Our  conversation  efforts  were  not 
thorough  enough.  We  had  dealt  wiSi 
some  of  the  problems  around  the  per? 
Phera   as   best   we   knew   how.   but  the 

fn7J  ''''  P':°^^^"^  ^'^^  ^^"  untouched 
in  fact,  unnoticed. 

In  the  past  few  years,  we  have  be- 

^^?^  x^^K^^'"^''^^^^  °f  a  modern  so- 
ciety. Much  of  America's  beauty  was 
being  hidden  behind  billboards  and 
smog,  muddied  by  wastes  and  debris  of 
modem    industry,    leveled    by    growing 

?Jo,l^''!f"^'''  ""'  '^''''"'''  and'uScoS^ 
Z^J^  hunting  and  out  of  reach  to 
members  of  our  urban  society.  Now  we 

sinipllstlc  elemental  approach  to  a  view 
of  the  entire  picture  of  the  environment 
of  man.  We  have  grown  up  to  know  that 
man  and  nature  are  best  served  by  a 
consideration  of  a  total  quality  environ- 
ment. 

Let  us  not  have  come  aU  this  way  to 
a  sophisticated  understanding  of  con- 
servation only  to  fall  back  onto  a  nar- 
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row  construction  of  the  term  environ- 
ment. For  certainly,  when  thinking  of  a 
quality  environment  we  must  think  of 
bringing  about  man's  best  management 
of  and  benefit  from  his  surroundings  and 
vice  versa.  We  must  think  not  only  of 
a  healthy  recreational  environment,  but 
also  of  a  healthy  living  and  working 
environment. 

Today,  nearly  two-thirds  of  our  popu- 
lation are  crowded  onto  about  2  percent 
of  our  land  area  trying  to  live,  work  and 
relax.  They  are  living  in  our  modem 
cities.  What  can  I  say  about  our  cities 
that  you  do  not  already  know?  They  are 
troubled  b>'  overcrowding,  by  shattering 
noise  pollution,  poisonous  air,  dangerous 
waters,  and  by  growing  tensions  of  our 
urban-industrial  life  style.  Our  proo'ress 
seems  to  have  been  too  great,  too  fast 
and  too  hansh  on  man  and  his  surround- 
ings. We  read  in  the  papers  every  day 
that  the  conditions  in  our  large  cities 
are  unhealthy.  People  simply  cannot  live 
together  in  such  proximity  without  flare- 
ups. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  a  problem 
in  our  rural  areas  that  may  strike  very 
close  to   home   to  some  of  you    If  the 
effects  of  the  rural  population  drain  have 
not  touched  you  directly,  you  probably 
know  someone  who  has  felt  the  sting 
The  last  census  of  agriculture  showed 
that  m  Alabama  we  lost  about  16  per- 
cent of  our  total  cropland  acreage-   we 
harvested  almost  20  percent  fewer  acres- 
small  farms  of  less  than  50  acres  declined 
in   number   by   almost   25   percent   and 
tarms  selling  under  $10,000  worth  of  farm 
products  fell  off  almost  a  fourth   In  my 
congressional   district,   every   county   of 
the  12  lost  in  its  total  number  of  farms 
Here,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  country   the 
small  farm  is  falling  by  the  wayside  It 
is  unsetthng,  for  sure,  to  watch  the  num- 
ber of  farms  dwindle,  to  see  the  small 
i^^,':"^— the  institution  which  has  lent  sta- 
bility and  charm  to  our  American  heri- 
tage—disappear. More  troubling  still  is 
that  the  man  who  has  given  up  his  small 
larm  is  most  likely  now  out  of  work  The 
small  farmer  who  is  forced  to  abandon 
his  way  of  life  is  more  often  than  not 
aced  with  the  grim  realization  that  he 
knows  no  other  satisfactory  or  satisfy- 
ing way  of  life.  He  is  untrained  for  any 
other   vocation.  He  has  nothing  to  do 
where  he  is.  so  he  move^-to  the  cities. 
And  our  farm  youngsters— what  becomes 
of  thera?  Even  though  today's  colleges 
and  universities  are  offering  better  and 
more  varied  training  in  agriculture  and 
management,  yet  you  are  witnessing  to- 
day's youth  eager  to  leave  the  rural  areas 
and  head  for  the  cities,  the  oftentimes 
nollow  promises  of  success  ringing  in 
their  ears.  We  are  watching  a  general 
loss  of  Interest  in  the  American  farm 
way  of  life. 

Still  and  all,  things  are  not  disastrous 
for  us.  If  we  have  lost  in  the  number  of 
farms  we  have,  we  have  seen  that  those 
who  stayed  in  farming  have  increased 
the  size  of  their  farms  and  are  doing 
pretty  well.  In  all  but  two  counties  of 
my  district,  the  average  size  of  the  farms 
has  Increased  and  in  every  county  the 
value  of  farm  land  and  buildings  has 
gone  up.  Farmers  have  enjoyed  the 
fruits   o     modem   technology  and   ad- 


vancement of  production  methods.  Prom 
all  indications,  we  can  look  forward  to 
the  continuation  of  our  present  agricul- 
ture program  fairly  administered  by  the 
new  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Clifford 
Hardin.  President  Nixon  has  indicated 
that  suggestions  for  any  changes  his  ad- 
mmistration  might  make  in  the  general 
agriculture  program  will  not  be  forth- 
coming for  some  time  yet. 

The  creation  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  in  1965  was  the  off- 
shoot of  the  realization  that  not  only  did 
we  have  severe  economic  problems  in  our 
Appalachian  region  but  we  also  had  an 
unopened  treasure  chest  of  opportunity 
for  growth.  With  the  help  and  guidance 
of  the  planning  commission  and  funds 
made  available  under  the  law,  we  are 
seeing  wonderful  results  here  before  us 
We  have  growing  needs  for  more  and 
better  highways,  more  local  access  roads 
better  health  facilities,  and  vocational 
traming  for  those  people  who  have  felt 
left  behind  by  modem  industry  and  who 
have  been,  in  fact,  small  contributors  to 
the  economic  and  social  growth  of  our 
Nation.   The  Appalachian  development 
highway  system  is  receiving  extensive  at- 
tention in  hopes  that  it  will  open  up  large 
areas   of  potential   development  where 
growth  has  been  inhibited  in  the  past  by 
a  lack  of  adequate  access.  Appalachian 
funds  are  being  used  to  build  access  roads 
tq^open  up  specific  areas  for  industrial 
commercial,  residential,  and  recreational 
purposes  and  in  general  to  make  our 
area  more  available  to  economic  and  so- 
cial growth.  The  money  here  has  gone 
to  build  health  centers  and  sewage  facili- 
ties: it  has  been  used  for  libraries  voca- 
tional-technical schools,  and  parks 

As  we  in  this  country  continue  to  be- 
come more  urbanized,  the  need  for  havens 
of  peace,  quiet,  and  unspoiled  beauty  for 
recreation,  and  restoration  of  the  urban 
man  continues  to  grow.  In  the  future 
there  will  be  more  opportunity  to  travel 
and  more  leisure  time  for  relaxation 
Every  park,  every  stream,  and  every  land- 
mark will  become  more  precious  as  the 
years  pass  and  cities  spread  out  to  ac- 
commodate our  ever-increasing  popula- 
tion. Our  national  parks  cannot  be  avail- 
able to  everyone,  but  the  quiet  beauty 
of  rural  countrysides  can  be. 

The  development  of  new  industrial 
centers  may  well  relieve  some  of  the  pres- 
sure from  the  existing  industrial  com- 
plexes. The  development  of  better  edu- 
cational, health  and  service  facilities  will 
make  our  countryside  more  desirable  for 
residential  purposes  and  will  enable  men 
to  move  away  from  the  air  pollution  and 
the  dirty  conditions  of  the  cities.  The 
development  of  more  opportunities  in  the 
rural  areas  wiU  prevent  the  high  rate  of 
migration  from  the  country  to  the  cities 
And  the  development  of  our  rural  areas 
as  places  of  peace  and  quiet,  of  restful 
retreat  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
man  as  well. 

We  have  in  our  hands  the  power  to 

reshape  our  environment  and  make  it 

more  useful  and  safe  for  all  Americans 

The  question  Is,  will  we?  I  know  we 

will. 

We  will  continue  our  efforts  to  build 
upon  our  historic  working  relationships 
and  encourage  and  support  State  and 
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local  governments,  conservation  and 
other  districts,  educational  institutions, 
private  organizations,  business  and  in- 
dustry, and  farmers,  ranchers,  and  rural 
landowners  in  the  multiple  use  of  nat- 
ural and  human  resources. 

We  will  move  forward  boldly  to  revi- 
talize rural  communities  through  re- 
source conservation  and  development 
projects  all  the  time  striving  to  reach  a 
balanced  use  of  human  talents  and  nat- 
ural and  economic  resources  to  create 
more  jobs  and  higher  income  for  more 
people. 

And  we  will  look  ahead  to  the  preser- 
vation of  man  and  his  environment  to- 
gether for  a  higher  quality  of  life  for 
all.  

MEANINGFUL  TAX  REFORMS  SEEM 
DOUBTFUL  THIS  YEAR 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.' 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  worried  about  the  progress  of  tax 
reform  and  tax  relief  in  this  legislative 
Hall,  and  in  this  legislative  body,  and  in 
the  Senate.  I  seem  to  recall  that  when 
this  chance  for  refonn  and  for  relief 
started  this  year,  that  there  was  some 
foot-dragging  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration that  most  of  us  were  led  to  be- 
lieve was  just  the  newness  in  office. 

The  administration  has  now  been  in 
office  9  months  and  2  days,  and  the  more 
they  talk  about  tax  refonn  and  tax  re- 
lief the  less  I  like  it. 

I  seem  to  recall  that  we  were  asked 
to  pass  a  surtax  here  because  of  the 
need  for  revenue,  and  we  passed  that 
surtax  with  the  understanding  that  the 
administration  would  get  behind  our  tax 
reform  bill  and  help  us  get  it  passed  this 
year.  That  has  not  happened. 

We  put  some  $12  billion  more  in  the 
hands  of  the  administration  to  spend 
this  year,  and  we  have  had  very  little 
action  on  tax  relief.  Now  comes  the  ad- 
ministration asking  for  a  separation  of 
the  investment  credit  repeal  from  the 
other  tax  reform  package.  I  believe  that 
this  soimds  the  death  knell  of  any  kind 
of  meaningful  tax  reform  at  all  this  year. 
If  it  dies,  if  the  people  are  not  granted 
substantial  tax  reforms  this  year,  I  be- 
lieve the  people  ought  to  know  where 
the  blood  is.  It  Is  not  on  the  hands  of 
the  Democrats  who  have  been  pushing 
for  tax  reform,  but  on  the  administra- 
tion who  have  been  dragging  their  feet. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  How  did  the 
gentleman  vote  on  the  extension  of  the 
surtax? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  voted  against  it,  be- 
cause frankly  I  did  not  believe  at  that 
time  that  we  were  going  to  get  any  tax 
reforms. 

Mr.  GEFIALD  R.  FORD.  In  other 
words,  you  were  not  helping  to  put  any 
pressure  on? 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  certainly  was  not. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman  who  controls  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate— what  party  Is  In  control? 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  gentleman  knows 
as  well  as  I  do  who  controls  the  Senate, 
but  the  gentleman  also  knows  as  well  as 
I  do  that  there  Is  not  going  to  be  tax  re- 
form unless  your  leaders  get  behind  the 
tax  reform  and  push  It.  The  gentleman 
announced  the  priorities  and  the  gen- 
tleman did  not  mention  tax  reform. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  adminis- 
tration hEis  requested  that  the  tax  reform 
bill  be  passed  this  year.  The  party  the 
gentleman  is  a  member  of  has  a  majority 
of  57  to  43  over  In  the  Senate.  They  con- 
trol the  Senate,  and  they  are  in  control 
of  the  scheduling  of  legislative  activity, 
both  in  all  committees  and  on  the  floor. 
It  Is  your  party's  responsibility,  the 
Democratic  Party,  to  get  tax  reform  out 
of  this  Congress.  We  In  the  Republican 
Party  favor  tax  reform.  We  voted  for  it 
and  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Demo- 
crats who  control  the  Congress  to  see  to 
It  such  legislation  Is  pushed  by  Its  leader- 
ship In  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 


GIANT   LOOPHOLES   IN    MINE 
HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  BILL 


'Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  Mr, 
Speaker,  there  is  tremendous  pressure 
on  many  Members  to  get  them  to  co- 
sponsor  a  mine  health  and  safety  bill 
reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  Although  certain 
provisions  of  this  bill  are  clearly  im- 
provements over  the  present  toothless 
law,  there  are  obviously  some  giant  loop- 
holes In  the  proposed  bill  which  must  be 
tightened  up  If  genuine  protection  is  to 
be  accorded  to  the  coal  miners  of  this 
Nation. 

Specifically,  the  House  bill  Includes  a 
very  loosely  worded  compromise  which 
extends  almost  indefinitely  the  time 
period  that  many  mines  can  keep  dan- 
gerous spark-producing  equipment. 

The  New  York  Times,  and  various 
other  newspapers,  on  Sunday  describe 
this  provision  as  the  result  of  a  one-msm 
lobbying  campaign  which  may  be  worth 
$800  million  to  the  coal  operators  but 
which  will  ultimately  endanger  the  lives 
of  many  coal  miners. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  -will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  article  the 
gentleman  referred  to  also  Indicated 
that  this  amendment  was  for  the  benefit 
of  the  "coal  barons."  Would  not  the 
gentleman  agree  that  the  amendment  he 
refers  to  was  meant  to  alleviate  the 
problems  of  the  small  Independent 
operators  of  the  coal  mines  and  blue- 
collar  owners? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
will  say  the  gentleman  knows  it  is  being 
treated  as  an  economic  problem.  But  I  do 
not  think  this  problem  ought  to  be 
treated  economically.  It  ought  to  be 
treated  In  the  human  terms  of  loss  of 
lives  In  the  coal  mines.  We  ought  to  begin 
with  that  basic  principle  and  then  go 


on   to   the   economics   as   a   secondary 
consideration. 

Also,  I  would  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  that  I  agree  with  Mr. 
W.  A.  Boyle,  the  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  a  man  with 
whom  I  do  not  often  agree,  in  con- 
demning this  compromise  and  the  water- 
ing down  of  the  coal  mine  safety  bill.  I 
say  when  Mr.  Boyle  says  a  bill  Is  bad  or 
that  something  In  It  Is  bad,  then  It  really 
must  be  awfully  bad.  Mr.  Boyle  is  quoted 
by  the  Associated  Press  In  articles  pub- 
lished September  19  as  'charging  that 
the  committee  bowed  to  coal  Industry 
pressure"  by  "giving  some  smedl-mine 
owners  4  to  6  years  to  install  new,  safer 
equipment."  Mr.  Boyle  Is  further  quoted 
as  stating : 

It  Is  only  for  the  most  callous  motive  that 
certain  coal  operators  pressured  the  full 
committee  Into  permitting  four  to  six  years 
for  enforcement  of  this  provision  .  .  Hun- 
dreds of  coal  miners  could  die  in  explosions 
while  the  coal  operators  continue  to  use 
dangerous,   spark-emlttlng   equipment. 

I  should  point  out  that  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  "compromise"  Indicates 
that  a  waiver  may  be  given  even  beyond 
6  years  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  waiver 
could  go  on  almost  indefinitely  if  the  op- 
erator claimed  he  could  not  obtain  the 
equipment.  But  what  about  the  safety  of 
the  coal  miner  during  this  waiver  period? 
Should  we  not  think  of  him  first?  Fur- 
thermore, I  have  not  obser\'ed  many 
members  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  who  have  reported  any 
contact  from  Mr.  Boyle  urging  that  they 
remove  or  modify  this  loophole.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  see  now  lust  how  ag- 
gressive Mr.  Boyle  will  be  in  pressing  to 
practice  what  he  Is  publicly  preaching. 
If  he  Is  successful,  I  will  be  the  first  to 
applaud  his  actions. 

There  Is  a  second  dangerous  loophole 
in  the  bill  reported  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  on  which 
Mr.  Boyle  has  been  completely  silent — 
the  Iniquitous  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
Safety  Board  of  Review.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  the  primary  respon- 
sibility   for    enforcement    of    the    mine 
health    and    safety    law.    with    certain 
health  features  being  the  responsibility 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Written  into  the  bill  are 
very  thorough  procedures  for  a  review  of 
the  findings  and  orders  of  inspectors  and 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  as  well  as  further  judicial 
review  by  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals  for 
the  circuit  in  which  the  affected  mine  is 
located.  Despite  all  the  protections  and 
reviews  contained,  it  was  felt  necessary 
to  establish  another  layer  of  review  by  a 
private-interest-dominated  Board  of  Re- 
view completely  outside  the  Departmwit 
of  the  Interior,  and  to  give  this  Board 
vastly  increased  powers  to  mle  on  health 
and  safety  standards,  penalties,  and  even 
to  direct  how  money  Is  to  be  spent  on 
health  and  safety  research 

Who  Is  on  this  Board?  It  Includes  five 
presldentlally  appointed  members,  the 
Chairman  being  designated  as  "public," 
and  the  other  four  being  drawn  from 
representatives  of  large  and  small  mine 
operators  and  large  and  small  mine  work- 
ers. Judging  from  the  past  composition 
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and  record  of  the  Board  of  Review  its 
personnel  have  not  taken  aggressive 
efforts  to  protect  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  coal  miners.  The  four  organiza- 

sinti^Th"^''^"  ^^°^  ostensibly  repre- 
senting the  mine  workers  and  the  public 

t^tJ^ll'''  '°  '"^'^^^  ^"^^  inter^est  in 
fZl  ^  ^J?^  measures  necessary  for  pro- 
tecting health  and  safety  among  Zll 

issuer  '  h"*""!^  analyze%hi?prolisTon 
further  when  the  full  text  of  the  clean 
bill  IS  available  to  all  Members.  becauS 
il  i  I'S  s^'-o^gJy  that  this  so-called 

heel  of  this  legislation  and  make  the  rest 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  a  joke  Under 
the  present  weak  law,  the  Board  of  r|- 

buTth'^^''  "°'  ^^''  '^^'^  much  ham 
comf  "  "Z'^^^^-^-^y  it  can  be  ' 
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sat^'h  ^"^"V^"'  "  Washington  lawyer  who 
sajs  he  regularly  does  ".eglslatlve  w^rk"  for 
Clients  as  a  lobbyist,  registered  a^  sTch  with 
C^^gress,  acknowledged  in  an  inti^rv^w 
a^o^n^nTt^"^  discussion  In  the  cloakrc^m 
adjoining   the   cominlttee   room    last   Thurs- 

He  said  that  the  meeting  finally  won  for 
his   client,   the   3,000-member   National   In 

con^eS  fr.°''^^^^^^  AssoclaUoTi  le'y 
concession  in  the  generally  stringent  mpo, 

o  ''','r  "^"'y  ^"^  "'""'hs  Of  open  heaHnes" 
On  the  other  hand,  representatives  of  the 

large  coal   mines   were   eenerallv   „n=.hL   . 

delete  provisions  they  itnZT  "^^  '° 
Kepresentatlve  John  N    Pri»nK^,r,   r. 

erators.  proposed  to  the  full  commftt»<.  tvT^ 
amended  language  supported  in  ^"cloak 
room  by  Mr.  Kilcullen "^It  was  accepted  on 
an  unrecorded  voIcp  v^to    ^_  .,,  ^P"^^  °" 
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trying  to  weaken  the  enforcement  of  tl?^ 


nf  r^thL.,   V  '^"°  ^°  "se  the  Boan 

Sct^of  h^uT,^'^':.^"^'"  ^ff^^ti^e  pro 
sectioftof  health  and  safety 

I  h^veTefer?."^  '^"°"'  ^'"'^^^^  ^  ^^^ich 
1  nave  referred  in  my  remarks- 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  21,  1969] 

CO^RI^CK       "^'^     ^'""''     CLOAKROOM 

(ByBen  A.FYankln) 
v.Sin"  S  "°°  "»'  '"•"•1  '■"«  °».  Houi 

3.000    MINES    EXEMPTED 

an''d'rsciosi'i":h"ercro'f  rr^^^  ^°"  ^^"- 

he   Wis   rnlri    th.,  ^  quorum.  Plnally. 

-m^b^rs^^d\^<ri;eTmo:rU?e^t'^t^^ 
"•'';elr"^Tr°'■p"l°"  ^"  ameldCnt.'"  ^'^ 
-per.on.^-^^et?he'rn;^^?e""^   ^°"^    ^ 

memre^  ^^^n  '''^''^'  representatives  and 
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re-l^r:-d^m1n?^r-—e pt3£ 

H  ge  ;Tth;V"'"^  ^  ^^^P  th^bufwh  n 

In'htslde^'  ''°°''-  ''^'*  ^"=""«"  h««  them 

The  amendment  had  the  effect  of  exemnt 

irom  the  effective  dat*  «f  »>,„  .  >ears 

Representative  Ken  Hwhi»r    r. 

Wa<!(-    Tri-™i_.  necnier,  Democrat  of 

in'the'L^l/Sn'"''"  °'  '^^^^"  ^°  --^^-^ 

Mr.   Erlenborn   could   not   be   reachprt   f^, 

t™^'^^o^^y^3t'^r^L^a-  saLTnThfpS 

dlsregai^ed'tt^So^^'^^i^i^eT  o':>"  i^Ll 

"""c  ru^T'didnri''""  noth^^to^Lf^t;"-^ 

commltie^e^.^.  S;^'^^lc^;,i:.  ^d  l^om^^eS^ 
ing  on   the   cloakroom   meetlne    •  ■^.f 

we  ve  got  Is  a  little  time."        ^*"=^^'°»i-    All 


committee  into  permlttlnp  fm.,  t^    . 

for  enforcement  of  Th  s  pfoSon  l'^"" 

-^rs?nrrp-;ror^;r 

shlfu         ^'    """''    '"    """^^^    ■■°'er    -ev.ral 

of  ThA  r^  "^  "^^^  protection  of  the  lunes 

of^  me  men  working  on   that  shift.'    Boy!e 

lev'^to'^i's  Z'^T   '"""  '^^  maximum   dust 

Se^°atelv  I'S^bllf?  '="*"'  '""^^  °^  ^'^ 
to  1  ry,ni.„  °'"  '^  enacted  Into  law 

"-iri™r£.sr;^^  '^^^^  -^  -  '-- 

suesThloT  A^  ''^^^  ''^^"  '"^^^  °n  kev  Is- 
^IHn^^^  Amerloa-s  coal  miners  are  not 
willing  to  accept,"  said  Bovle  whose  ,,n!°, 
repre^nts  about  20,000  working  mfneTs 

Boyle   said    In   some   respects    'hP    hin     ,, 

darrep^esU^d^^"""?  ~'"-^^^^^ 
It  in^i  !f  ^''■°"S  legislation." 

It  Includes  a  provision  to  pay  up  to  S279 

The  record  on  nie  with   tho  tt  o    ^ 
ment  of  Labor  shows  t^at  Mr    ,yosep??Ya" 
blonsk.s  expenses   for   1968   were   the  hJh" 
es^t^of  any  officer  of  the  UMW  Bo'yle  sLd'S: 

mlSa'SSlfnTn^-'^^^-  —  Boyle  of 
The  UMW  election  is  scheduled  for  Dec    15 

and^'wa^S^n '^''  '''^'''  ^'"'^^""^  ««ked 
extenH  hi^  ^"  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane 
ous  material.  >  exirane- 
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(Prom  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.,  Gazette 

Sept.  19.  19691 

Bovle  Hits  DiLtmoN  of  Mine  safety  Bill 

dem  w '  A^'^^v'^^i^"'',  "^""^  ^"^'^"^  Presl- 

s^-£rHs=y^ro^ 

mc^ve   that  could   cost  CndrTi^^of^'l^Cs^ 
to^I'f ■  .°^*''ei"g  that  the  committee  bowed 


U,S.  CAPITOL  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House   the  gentle 
man    from    Iowa    ^Mr.    Schvvengel"   1." 
recognized  for  30  minutes  ''"'''^'"°^^'    ^^ 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL    The  US    ro,.if  i 

a'^ge^^Teft  ^'"'r^  P^^-™  t!"  encSur-^ 
age  a  better  understanding  of  American 
history  has  made  possible  the  viewing  of 
a  collection  of  Capitol  pictures  in  the 
lounge  next  to  the  Public  Works  Cnm 
ZX  T'^-T'^  2167.  Ra^burn  B^S- 

dr?^bV^rdtrth1m"^  opportunVl!! 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  Miss  Josephine  Cobb 
has  prepared  a  brief  statement  and  rie 
scnption  Of  the  display  tha^  i   nvS  m; 
colleagues  and  friends  to  read  ^ 

The  article  on   the  pictures  follows- 


Ravburn  Building  consist  of  some  thirty 
views  of  the  U.S  Capitol.  Among  them  are 
many  examples  of  a  vanished  art.  These  are 
the  original  lithographs  and  engravings  made 
by  hand  by  artisans,  skilled  In  the  produc- 
tion of  copies  of  pictures  in  great  numbers 
on  copper  or  steel  plates  or  on  stone  or  wood 
blocks.  Until  the  discovery  of  photography 
in  1839  which  led  to  the  development  of 
photo-mechanical  processes  in  the  1850s. 
there  was  no  other  way  to  produce  copies 
of  pictures  In  great  numbers  except  by  hand 
work.  After  the  Civil  War.  hand  engraving 
became  almost  a  lost  art  These  early  views 
of  the  Capitol  are.  therefore,  of  value  be- 
cause of  the  medium  in  which  they  were 
made  as  well  as  for  their  special  subject 
significance  to  members  of  the  Capitol  His- 
torical Society. 

Collections  of  city  views  in  the  form  of 
lithographs  and  engravings  are  perhaps  the 
most  numerous  and  varied.  Special  collec- 
tions exist  showing  the  likenesses  of  indi- 
vidual statesmen  of  national  prominence 
But  there  are  almost  no  collections  of  views 
of  public  buildings,  either  in  this  country  or 
abroad  We  have  no  accumulation  of  pic- 
tures of  Independence  Hall  nor  of  Paneuil 
Hall  nor  of  Mount  Vernon  or  Montlcello  that 
can  compare  with  the  abundance  of  views  of 
the  U.S.  Capitol  Building.  Produced  as  single 
items  for  framing  or  as  illustrations  in  books 
and  periodicals,  engravers  and  lithographers 
in  the  early  days  of  the  nation  created  more 
than  a  hundred  views  showing  the  Capitol 
of  the  United  States.  Few  of  the  pictures 
were  made  locally  because  the  best  engravers 
in  the  countrv  were  located  in  Philadelphia 
and  Boston  arid  New  York  City.  A  number  of 
them  were  made  by  Europeans  for  publica- 
tion abroad,  illustrative  of  the  considerable 
Interest  shown  in  the  new  country  on  the 
part  of  foreigners. 

Among  the  pictures  of  special  Interest, 
selected  from  the  Klpltnger  Collection  and 
the  Columbia  Historical  Society,  there  are 
many  that  serve  to  document  the  physical 
growth  of  the  Capitol  over  a  period  of  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Others  are  quite 
fancifvU.  depicting  the  Capitol  as  the  artists 
thought  it  might  appear.  There  are  also  a 
few  interiors,  showing  the  Halls  of  House  and 
Senate.  Of  unusual  subject  Interest  Is  an 
1817  picture  of  the  Capitol  In  which  a  group 
of  negro  slaves,  handcuffed  and  chained  to 
their  master,  appears  in  the  foreground. 

In  a  different  medium,  there  are  a  few 
watercolor  drawings.  One  of  these,  on  exhibit 
for  the  first  time,  Is  a  colorful  drawing  of 
the  Blodgett  Hotel  which  served  as  the  meet- 
ing place  of  the  13th  Congress,  following 
the  burning  of  the  Capitol  in  1814.  Finally 
and  of  more  recent  date,  there  is  a  water- 
color  done  in  1961,  depicting  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  East  Front  Here  then,  in  some 
30  pictures  displayed  for  your  pleasure  by 
the  Capitol  Historical  Society,  is  a  sampling 
of  the  existent  views  of  the  past  history  of 
your  U.S.  Capitol  Building. 


BIG  TRUCK  BILL 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Roads  Subcommittee  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  has  recently  completed  11 
days  of  hearings  on  H.R.  11890,  and  H,R. 
11619,  bills  to  increase  the  size  and 
weight  of  trucks  and  buses  that  use  the 
Interstate  System. 

Let  me  first  express  my  appreciation  to 
our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois 'Mr.  Kluczynski  ' ,  for  his  efforts  to 
insure  that  as  many  witnesses  and  view- 
points as  possible  were  brought  before 
the  committee  to  testify  and  other\^Tse 
add  to  a  better  understnding  of  this  far- 
reaching  legislation.  I  especially  want  to 
commend  him  for  his  patience  with  ques- 
tioning of  the  various  witnesses.  Within 


the  framework  of  the  existing  committee 
system,  the  hearings  have  been  as  com- 
plete as  could  be  expected.  The  absence 
of  some  vital  information,  which  is  not 
yet  before  the  committee  with  respect  to 
this  legislation,  is  the  fault  of  our  com- 
mittee system  and  not  that  of  our  chair- 
man. 

In  this  regard.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
conceivable to  me  that  Frank  Turner, 
the  Federal  Highway  Administrator, 
could  come  before  the  subcommittee  and 
testify  that  he  "does  not  have  sufficiently 
reliable  evidence  to  make  a  clear  case 
for  or  against  the  proposal  on  safety 
grounds."  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  "experts  ' 
at  the  Department  of  Transpoi'tation. 
with  the  extensive  research  facilities 
available  to  them,  cannot  come  to  a  clear 
conclusion  with  respect  to  the  safety  as- 
pects of  this  legislation,  our  committee 
should  summarily  reject  the  legislation. 
To  do  otherwise,  would  be  to  presume 
expertise  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
which  is  apparently  not  even  available  In 
the  Department  of  Tiansportation  and 
the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau, 
with  all  of  their  "experts." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  critical,  espe- 
cially of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

In  one  breath  the  Department  says: 

An  analysis  of  the  safety  effects  of  In- 
creases in  commercial  vehicle  sizes  and 
weights  is  an  exacting  task  requiring  signifi- 
cant lead  time  and  extensive  data  that  simply 
are  not  available  at  this  time 

And  in  the  next  breath  makes  the  in- 
credible statement  that — 

Some  sets  of  data  .  .  .  when  taken  in  a 
broad  perspective,  will  permit  the  drawing  of 
some  reasonable  inferences,  (with  respect 
to  safety.) 

It  is  simply  inconceivable  to  me.  that  a 
Department  whose  first  concern  they  say 
is  safety,  could  take  such  a  callous  and 
inadequate  approach  to  the  .safety  of  our 
traveling  public  or  as  the  President  has 
said,  "the  interest  of  the  traveling  pub- 
lic." 

President  Nixon  really  put  the  proper 
emphasis  on  the  problem  in  his  state- 
ment last  fall  when  he  said: 

This  proposal  raises  serious  issues,  includ- 
ing the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  motor- 
ing public  Questions  remain  about  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  greater  truck  size  and 
weight  would  impose  additional  wear  and 
tear  on  a  road  network. 

I  believe  these  matters  are  so  Important  to 
so  many  of  our  people  that  I  favor  postpone- 
ment of  action  on  the  bill  now  before  the 
House. 

As  President.  I  would  want  this  entire 
matter  most  carefully  reconsidered.  I  would 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  take 
a  hard  look  to  make  certain  that  the  interest 
of  the  traveling  public  and  also  the  life  of 
our  highways  are  fully  protected  as  we  fa- 
cilitate the  vital  movement  of  goods  In  the 
nation's  commerce. 

In  view  of  this  directive  of  the  Presi- 
dent, it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the 
Department  could  be  testifying  in  favor 
of  the  bill,  while  admitting  in  effect,  that 
they  have  not  carried  out  the  President's 
directive. 

Mention  should  be  made  at  this  point 
of  the  so-called  quickie  study  under- 
taken by  the  Department.  At  the  high- 
wav  safety  hearings  held  during  May 
and  June  of  this  year.  Dr.  Robert  Bren- 


ner, Acting  Director  of  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau,  testified  that 
he  "knew  of  no  work  being  done  »1th  re- 
siJect  to  the  effect  on  safety  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation."  Later,  in  response  to 
my  written  question  as  to  whether  the 
study  directed  by  the  President  had  been 
undertaken.  Dr.  Brenner  stated : 

As  far  as  I  know.  President  Nixon  has  not 
directed  any  new  study  to  Secretary  Volpe 
relating  to  the  proposed  Increase  in  truck 
width  and  weight. 

Mr.  Turner,  on  the  contrary,  testified 
that  a  review  pursuant  to  the  Piesident's 
directive   wa,s   commenced   in   March   of 
this    year    and    involved    the    National 
Highway   Safety   Bureau.   Mr.   Speaker, 
the  testimony  of  these  two  high  officials 
at    the    Department    of   Transportation 
is  in  direct  conflict,  and  I  believe  casts 
serious  doubt  on  the  credibility  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  with  re- 
spect to  all  other  testimony  they  have 
given    before    the   committee.    It    would 
seem    highly    unusual    to    .ne.    that   Dr. 
Brenner,  as  Acting  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional  Highway   Safety   Bureau,   would 
not  be  aware  of  any  study  such  as  the 
one   described   by   Mr.   Turner.   In   my 
opinion,    the    Department    asked    for    a 
delay    in    their    appearance    before    the 
committee,     and     belatedly     began     a 
•quickie"  study  only  after  they  realized 
they  would  be  seriously  embarrassed  at 
the  hearings  for  having  failed  to  carry- 
out  the  Presidents  directive.  This   so- 
called  quickie  study,  especially  as  it  re- 
lates to  safety,  was  nothing  short  of  a 
sham,  and  an  msult  to  the  President.  It 
certainly  is  ignoring  the  Presldpnfs  re- 
quest  to   "protect   the   interest  of   the 
traveling  public." 

The  problem  of  highway  safety  is  an 
extremely  important  problem,  and  one 
involving  the  lives  and  well-being  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country.  If  we  do  not 
now  possess  sufficient  answer.-  with  re- 
spect to  the  effect  of  this  legislation  on 
safety,  we  had  better  get  them  bcfoi-e  we 
take  ration  on  this  legislation. 

Still  further  doubt  is  cast  on  the  ac- 
cui-acy  of  Mr.  Turner's  testimony  by  a 
recent  statement  from  Douglas  B.  Fu- 
gate.  a  Virginia  State  highway  commis- 
sioner. Mr  Fugate  stated : 

The  State  Highway  Department  has  esti- 
mated it  would  cost  $151  million  just 
to  make  the  bridges  on  the  Virginia  prl- 
marv  road  system  adequate  for  the  heavier 
load's  (proposed  by  legislation  now  before 
the  Roads  Subcommittee  | 

That  wouldn't  even  count  the  extra  money 
for  strengthening  roads  which  he  said 
would  wear  out  25  to  40""'  quicker  under  the 
pounding  of  the  bigger  trucks,  or  for  up- 
grading bridges  on  the  secondary  highway 
system 

In  contrast.  Mr.  Turner  apparently 
lelt  this  item  was  so  insignificant  that 
it  was  not  even  mentioned  in  his  pre- 
pared statement.  However,  in  response 
to  a  question  from  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Turner  stated  that  the  in- 
crease in  maintenance  cost  to  the  States 
would  be  $300  million  per  year.  If  the 
estimate  given  by  Commissioner  Fugate 
could  be  multiphed  by  the  50  States.  Mr. 
Turner's  figure  would  appear  to  be 
ridiculously  low. 

Inasmuch  as  the  hearings  have  now 
been  concluded,  and  the  subcommittee 
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wlU  soon  commence  executive  sessions 
I  reel  It  is  an  appropriate  time  to  again 
bring  to  the  attenUon  of  the  Members 
of  Congress,  the  feeling  about  the  big 
truck   bill  across  the  country    I  have 
copies    of   editorials    opposing    the    big 
truck  bill  from  nearly  all  of  the  50  States 
It  is  clear  that  feelings  against  the  big 
truck  bill  run  high  in  every  section  of 
the  country.  People  are  concerned  be- 
cause more  attention  has  not  been  paid 
to  the  highway  safety  aspects  of  the 
big  truck  bill.  They  are  convinced  that 
the  case  for  the  bill  is  woefully  weak  and 
inadequate.  Undoubtedly,  many  amend- 
ments will  be  offered  in   the  executive 
session.  However,  as  long  as  the  authori- 
zation for  wider  and  heavier  trucks  re- 
mains in  the  bill,  I  wiU  continue  to  fight 
the  bill.  During  the  next  few  days  I  will 
be  inserting  in  the  Record  each  day  some 
editorials   from   the   various    States   In 
order  to  more  fully  acquaint  the  Mem- 
bers with  the  gravity  of  case  against  this 
legislation  which  exists  in  our  country 
Based  upon  correspondence  I  am  receiv- 
mg.  I  am  convinced  that  these  editorials 
accurately  reflect  the  thinking  of  at  least 
90  percent  of  the  traveling  public 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  invite  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers to  my  statement  before  the  commit- 
tee on  this  subject. 

The  statement  follows : 
Statement  of  Congressman  Fred  Schwengel 
Before   the  Roads  SuBcoMMrrTEE  op-  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee.  July  10, 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  before  us  again  this 
year  a  misguided  piece  of  legislation  that  was 
productive  of  much  controversy  in  the  last 
session,  primarily  due  to  a  woeful  lack  of  re- 

necessary  to  present  my  views  and  convic- 
peZUluZ''  ""'  ""'''  ^°  ^-  ^^«  ^"'  -"-P- 

ma?.^T;o^\^^e^'o^%^rl^^; ;^^^^^^ 

^^  H^     ^V^   "*'"«  '"^«   available   for 

v^«r   ?hf  ^   "^"'^   ""^  ™^e   clear   last 

over  iLh^'"^'.t'  '"  '^'  ^  taportant  to  pa« 
over  IlghUy  with  only  cursory  consideration. 

I.     BACKGROUND 
A.  Federal  Aid  Highivay  Act  of  1956 
In  1956.  the  Congress  first  considered  the 

r^^Ltr''''^  *^'«^^  ^<^  dlmenlloi 
The  subject  was  broached  in  the  consldera- 

^tabriih^%''"*^'""^  ^'^  ^^^"^y  Act  whTch 
mn?th»  !^  vast  new  highway  system  span- 
S.m^J;  T  ^°"'^^'"y  •'no^-n  as  the  National  Svs- 
^m  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  Tlfe 
Fede^rai-state  ratio  of  contribution  raTto^e 

tJJ^ls^^^''^^'"^^  °^  "-^^  ^"^e"-*!  contribu- 
tes for  v.'hTr''  "^  '^^  imposition  Of  stand- 
S^?ul  hfe  Of  tir^"  designed  to  protect  the 
to  inhii  [^^  enormous  Investment  and 
to  enhance  the  safety  of  the  motorists  who 
travel  on  our  highways.  Before  this  U^e.^e 
matter  of  regulation  had  been  primarily  « 
f^^Tj^    a    state    concern.    Natv^lly     th^ 

24  f^  ^^^■/°''  "ampJe.  from  18.000  to 

SToo^^h'^;  ''''^''  axle^from  28,6M 
to  44^0  pounds  for  tandem  axle  maximums 

fj      /T^   ^"^'■-   ">e  American  AssocU- 
non     °^    ?*"«   Highway   Officials  ^A^ol 
concerned  with  the  same  problem  of^mot- 
^  the  maximum  useful  life  of  the  nat^n's 

wav  offl.1,^^  ^"P  °^  professional  high- 
way officials  from  the  various  Stat«H  =or  fX-tK 
the  following  standards?  '  ^''"^ 
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1.  maximum  weight:  (a)  single  axle.  18,000 
ib«.  (b)  tandem  axle.  32.000  lbs.;  (c)  gross 
truck.  73.280  Iba.  (as  determined  by  Ai»SHO 
formula  baaed  on  maximum  allowed  length 

within  tne  states) . 

2.  maximum  height:  12 '/j  feet. 

3    maximum  width:  96  Inches 

4.  maximum     length:      (a)      single     unit 
trucks,  35  ft.;   (b)   buses  with  2  axils.  35  ft 
(c)    buses   with   3   axles,  35  ft-    (d)    truck- 

hin«r  ««'"»-"*»«"■   50  ft.:    (e)    other  com- 
blnatlons.  60  ft. 

^J^H^"^^^  ""  ^^^  *°°^  thought  that  theee 
^J?^.'",  '!i',^  °"^  °^  *****  a«d  somewhat 
r^a^?  *■  ^'  "  ^  '*^*  *^t  they  were 
P^trii  M^^^."^  '^  inoorporated  Into  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act.  As  passed,  the  Bill 
S  Mn^  following  legal  limits  and  made 
them  binding  upon  all  Interstate  mileage 
with  certain  exception*  for  SUtes  with  Ub- 
eral  legal  standards: 

iJ'^h^'?'^  weight:  (a)  single  axle.  18.000 
los..  (b)  tandem  axle,  32,000  lbs.;  fc)  eroes 
truck.  73,280  lbs  ^ 

2.  maximum  height:  12I2  feet 

3  maximum  length:  No  limit 

4  maximum  width:  96  inches 
The  exceptions  protected   by   the   "grand- 

At  the  time  of  the  bill's  passage,  a  commit- 
ment was  also  made  to  ul^ertlke  e^t^ive 
research  to  determine  the  standards  ne^! 
sary  to  ensure  maximum  useful  life  of  the 
new  interstate  System.  The  commitment  was 
embodied  In  SecUon  108,K,  of  theSt  whTc^ 
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■•TE»r  to  determine  maximum  desirable 

DIMENSIONS    AND    WEIGHTS 

roL^^^,^^'"*'^'^  °^  Commerce  is  directed  to 

h^inl        a   ss'-ies   Of   tests   now   planned,   or 

S  orth^.'^K"*..''''  ''^^  ^igi^^y  Research 
Board  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 

Roads,  the  several  states,  and  other  persons 
and  organizations,  for  the  purposL  ofTe^! 

^d  lie^h't  "r'""'"  desiS^lme^'i^s 
PeLrZ^tJ^l  ^^^'^'^  operated  on  the 
Pederai  Aid  Highway  Systems,  Includlne  the 

ikrl^  ^!v-  ""'  "°'  '*^^'"  *^an  March  1, 
1959.  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  such  maxlmmn  dur- 
able dimensions  and  weights  " 

In  1956.  AASHO  already  had  In  the  nlan 
nlng  stage,  a  series  of  tests  which  wer^de 
^'"th'it*°n^'<l\r'^  ''''  ^-^  InfoTLltfon 

Section    108 (G).   836   sections   or   L^t^ve 
nients  were  built  late  In  1956  nea^  Ottawa' 
IJllnois.   Beginning  in    1958  and  spamiii  a 

o7?;Its''ofCw  •,  \'^^^'^  oontlnu'^u?i^,es 
or  tests  of  fuUy-loaded  trucks  was  conducted 
over  these  sections  of  pavement,  ^e  p^ 
pose   wa*   to   gather   Information    bearing   on 

and  bridge  construction  and  vehicle  weight 
Hmlts  and  axle  loadings.  The  resulting  dl^ 
was  tD  be  a  critical  factor  in  setUn^  t^ 
maximum  desirable  weights  and  dlme,Llons 

Sys^m     "'^'^'"  ""°"^  ^'^  "^«  ^'^«Se 

After   several    delays,    the    data    from    the 

tests   was   made   available   bv   the  ™etar^ 

of   Commerce   and   printed   ^   House   ^7 

The  maximum  weights  and  dlmensl^R  rwf 
vehicles  Justified  on^e  basis  o^  toe  OtUvS 
tests  are  the  following:  ^^ttawa 

00^  i^'^fK"."  ^^'eht:  (a)  Single  axle,  20- 
^?^J  t  •  'J"  ^''^^^  axle.  34,000  lbs.  (c) 
gross  truck-to  be  determined   by   the  for 


exi^inn  J   "  '****^"  '"  ^***  'X't'^"  the 

and  N  is  the  number  of  axles  In  the  group 
under  consideration.  '^ 

2.  maximum  height:  l3'/j  feet. 

3.  maximum  width:   102  Inches 

4fl*ft'°?v!fTr^''^  ""  single  unit  truck. 
*o  ft.,  (b)  single  unit  bus.  40  ft.;  (c)  seml- 
t^ller.  40  ft.;  (d,  truck-trailer  seml-tmTer 
!>o  rt.;   (6)   all  other  combinations    65  feet 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  AASHO  tests 
were  designed  to  compare  the  durability  of 
various  pavements  and  bridge  structures  un- 
der the  stress  of  different  vehicles,  load  sus- 

Si.r/''^^'""'  ^^  ^^^°"  ""^  <=^ange  these 
«^^!^  •  T*  '""^^  ^  provided  with  ample 
^ft'^T^"  Justification  The  toll  In  needless 
Mkeiv  t^*f  ff ^  *"'*  mounting  costs  which  is 
^..  ^  ,1°"  *"^'  increase  In  the  present 
Hmlt*  should  place  a  heavy  burden  on  those 
who  would  propose  a  change.  Unless  the  eco- 
nomic   benefit   to   the   nation   derived   from 

ilmrf^r.^'rV^^J'^^  ^^'«^*«  ""^  dimensions  is 
sufficient  to  offset  the  higher  safety  and  con- 
struction cost5  necessarily  Incurred  due  to 
the  greater  burden  created   bv   these  larger 

llu  ll^  rj'v^'"**'"''  ~*''^  and  bridges,  this 
bill  should  be  summarily  rejected.  It  should 
be  noted  that  AASHOs  official  position  is  in 
opposition  to  any  Increase  In  size  or  weight 
of  motor  vehicles  on  the  Interstate  System 
We  must  also  put  this  bill  m  other  than 
economic  terms.  We  must  place  It  in  the 
realm  of  human  consideration— the  well- 
being  of  all  the  motorists  who  use  our  na- 
tlon  s  highways.  We  should  not  promote  the 
economic  well-being  of  particular  Interest 
^ups  at  the  expense  of  the  safety  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  motoring  public. 

II.  ACTION  IN  the  90TH  CONGRESS 

A.  Senate  action 

.nn"  ^'T^'^^'^  Of  1967.  Senator  Magnuson, 
and  others,  introduced  a  bill.  s.  2658  to 
increase  the  maximum  weights  and  dimen- 
sions of  vehicles  operating  on  the  Interstate 
System.  This  bill  provided  for  the  following 
limitations:  ^ 

1.  Maximum  weight:  (a)  Single  axle.  20,- 
ooo  lbs.;  (bi  tandem  axle.  36.000  lbs-  (c) 
gross  weight,  computed  by  formula:      ' 

Where  W  equals  the  maximum  weight  In 
pounds  carried  on  any  group  of  two  o?  mor« 
axles,  L  equals  the  distance  in  feet  between 
the  extension  of  any  group  of  two  or  mon. 
axles,  and  N  equals  the  number  of  axles  in 
the  group  under  consideration. 

2.  xMaxlmum  length:   No  limitation 

3.  Maxtaum  width.  102  Inches,  exclusive 
Of  tire  bulge  and  safety  devices  such  as 
mirrors. 

Pour  da>j  of  hearings  were  held  before  the 

fnT^  ^1^","^  ^"'■'^  Committee  In  February 
and  March  of  1968.  The  bill  was  reported  out 

tie  fT^"*"  ^"^^  "  ^^  amended  Vfnclude 
the  following  limitations- 

axle  Tfn^*-,^"^'^  ^'"^-  ^"•''^  ^^^-   tandem 
f^ula,        ^■'-  ^^"^  ^^'^'^^  (computed  by 


U-=500(^V,2.V^3C) 


The  b  11  was  then  considered  by  the  Senate 
under  su^enslon  of  the  rules,  and  passed 
b^y^^voice  vote  with  only  7  Senators  on  the 

B.  House  action 


'*'=*»(  ^^+l^+3«) 


Where    w    Is    the    maximum    weieht    m 
pounds  carried  on  any  group  o?^two  of  mo^e 


Similar  legislation.  H.R.   14474.  was  Intro- 

rnn!^  ^^^  J^°"^^  °^  Representatives  by 
Congressman  Kluczynskl  of  Illinois  and  8 
others  During  the  general  hearings  on  the 
Pederai  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968.  this  bUl 
was  considered  together  with  S.  2658  The 
hearings   were   held    in    February,    May   and 

^«  hn,  '^  Committee  favorably  reported 
the  bill,  as  amended,  to  the  House. 


Subsequently,  a  rule  was  obtained  from 
the  Rules  Committee  and  the  bill  was  placed 
on  the  Union  Calendar.  Number  669.  The  bill, 
however,  was  never  called  up  for  action  and 
died  at  the  end  of  the  session. 
C.  Campaign 

During  the  Preeldentlal  Campaign  of  1968. 
the  question  of  Increasing  the  vehicle  weight 
.md  dimension  limitations  became  a  national 
■.ssue.  Eventually,  both  major  candidates  is- 
sued statements  on  the  subject.  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  observed  during  the  1968 
campaign,  that: 

"This  profKwal  raises  serious  Issues,  includ- 
ing the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  motor- 
ing public.  Questions  remain  about  the  ex- 
tent to  which  greater  truck  size  and  weight 
would  Impose  additional  wear  and  tear  on  a 
road  network 

"I  believe  these  matters  are  so  Important 
to  so  many  of  our  i>eople  that  I  favor  post- 
ix>nement  of  action  on  the  bill  now  before 
•he  House. 

■'As  Preeldent.  I  would  want  this  entire 
matter  most  carefully  reconsidered.  I  would 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  take 
a  hard  look  to  make  certain  that  the  interests 
of  the  traveling  public  and  also  the  life  of 
our  highways  are  fully  protected  as  we  fa- 
cilitate the  rttal  movement  of  goods  In  the 
Nation's  commerce." 

Former  Vice  President  Humphrey  also  Indi- 
cated his  opposition  to  the  legislation  during 
the  campaign, 

m.    ACTION    IN  THE    91ST    CONCBESS 

A.  House  Of  Representatives 
In  June  of  this  year.  Representatives  Klu- 
czynskl and  Denny  Introduced  legislation 
essentially  the  same  as  that  which  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee In  amended  form  In  1968.  This  bill 
Is  H.R.  11870.  The  only  change  Is  the  addi- 
tion of  a  length  limitation  not  contained 
m  S.  2658.  The  following  limits  are  provided 
in  the  bill  presently  under  consideration  by 
this  committee: 

1.  Maximum  weight :  (a)  Single  axle.  20.000 
lbs.:  (b)  tandem  axle.  34.000  Ibe.;  (c)  groes 
truck,  as  computed  by  the  formula: 


IK=5(«(^;^+12JV+36) 


2.  Maximum  height:  No  change  from  pres- 
ent limits. 

3.  Maximum  width:  102  inches. 

4.  Maximum  leng:th:  70  feet. 

We  must  bear  In  mind  that  this  bill,  while 
specifically  referring  to  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, must  In  fact  apply  to  all  Pederai  Aid 
Systems — Prtmary.  Secondary  and  Urban  ex- 
tensions— as  well  as  Interstate,  as  there  is  no 
Pederai  law  governing  maximum  size  and 
weight  standards  for  any  system  except  that 
System. 

This  bill  would  increase  the  present  allow- 
able width  of  a  vehicle  from  96"  to  102". 
■  plus  additional  width  necessary  for  safety 
devices  and  tire  bulge  due  to  loads."  Com- 
petent authorities  have  estimated  that  safety 
devices  can  add  as  much  as  24"  to  the  width, 
thus  making  legal  a  total  width  of  about 
126".  or  1023  feet.  This  creates  a  definite 
safety  hazard  on  roads  with  10  and  11  foot 
traffic  lanes.  Under  the  present  limit,  two 
trucks  passing  on  an  average  two-lane  road. 
with  12  foot  lanes  (of  the  size  found  in  the 
Interstate  System) .  would  have  4  feet  of 
clearance  If  they  are  in  the  middle  of  their 
lanes.  Under  the  new  limits,  this  safety  gap 
would  be  reduced  to  less  than  2  feet..  Now, 
consider  for  a  moment  two  supertrucfcs  pass- 
ing at  60  or  70  miles  an  hour  with  less  than 
2  feet  of  clearance  between  the  trucks.  Most 
truck  drivers  would  attempt  to  put  far  more 
distance  between  vehicles,  thus  putting  the 
trucks  virtually  on  the  shoulder  of  the  road. 
a  very  dangerous  practice  In  Itself.  Further, 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  all  State  primary 


road  mileage  in  1966  had  lane  widths  under 
12  feet  another  16  per  cent  of  the  roads  were 
under  10  feet. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Pederai  law  would 
impose  a  length  limit.  In  H.R.  11870  the  lim- 
iting length  is  placed  at  70  feet.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1969.  only  two  states  permitted 
lengths  of  70  feet  or  greater  for  regular 
operation,  while  18  permitted  66  foot  units. 
and  32  states  restricted  overall  length  to  60 
feet  or  less. 

The  single  axle  weight  would  be  lncrea.sed. 
in  the  proposal,  from  18,000  lbs.  to  20,000 
jx)unds.  and  that  on  a  tandem  axle  from 
32.000  pounds  to  34.000  pounds. 

The  gross  weight  of  a  vehicle  Is  presently 
restricted  to  73.280  pounds.  Under  the  bill 
this  weight  would  be  determined  by  formula. 
The  practical  new  gross  weight  of  the  pro- 
posed 70  foot  vehicle  vrtth  5  axles  would  be 
88.625  pounds  or  an  Increase  of  15,345  pounds 
above  the  present  legal  limit.  A  six  axle.  70 
foot  vehicle  would  have  a  practical  gross 
weight  of  92.000  pounds. 

A  new  section  provides  that  two  consecu- 
tive sets  of  tandem  axles  separated  by  36 
feet  or  more  may  carry  68,000  pounds,  re- 
gardless of  the  law's  formula.  The  practical 
effect  of  this  section  is  to  permit  the  com- 
mon 55  foot  truck-tractor  seml-traller  unit 
to  haul  about  78,000  lbs.  rather  tlian  the 
73,500  lbs.  which  wotild  result  from  using 
the  formvUa. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  policy  of  AASHO 
recommends  performance  standards  for  ve- 
hicles of  the  anUtdpated  sizes.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  concurred  with  the 
AASHO  recommendation  in  1968,  and  sub- 
mitted a  bill  covering  this  aspect  which  is  so 
fundamental  to  safety.  The  proposals  before 
us  do  not  Include  any  such  Item  on  safety. 

B.  Hearings  on  highway  safety 
Early  In  June,  hearings  were  held  on  the 
subject  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966. 
In  the  course  of  these  hearings.  Dr.  Robert 
Brenner.  Acting  Director  of  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau,  testified  that  little. 
if  any  research  was  being  conducted  with 
respect  to  the  effect  of  increasing  vehicle 
weights  and  dimensions  on  highway  or  vehi- 
cle safety.  Mr.  Ben  Kelly.  Vice-President  of 
the  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety, 
testified  that  he  knew  of  no  credible  research 
done  on  this  problem.  Dr.  Brenner  further 
testified  that  he  believed  the  work  done  by 
Professor  Wolff  at  Cornell  University,  with 
respect  to  the  high  rate  of  accident  involve- 
ment of  trucks,  was  reasonably  accurate. 

It  seems  clear,  then  that  there  are  several 
Important  aspects  of  this  legislation  which 
must  be  considered  and  dealt  with,  and  im- 
portant questions  which  must  be  answered, 
before  this  committee  or  the  Congress  can 
act  on  the  question  of  increasing  vehicle 
weights  and  sizes.  Generally,  these  consid- 
erations fall  Into  four  broad  categories:  safety 
highway  costs,  economic  benefits,  and  Fed- 
eral initiative  versus  State's  rights.  I  shall 
discuss  each  briefly: 

Safety 
When  I  speak  of  the  problems  of  safety 
with  respect  to  increasing  the  weights  and 
sizes  of  vehicles,  there  are  a  number  of  areas 
to  be  explored  :  One  cf  the  most  lmf>ortant.  In 
my  Judgment.  Is  the  effect  of  Increased 
vehicle  dimensions  on  automobiles .  This 
legislation  must,  of  necessity,  reduce  clear- 
ance between  passing  vehicles,  decrease  visi- 
bility, increase  difficulty  in  passing.  Increase 
the  hazards  of  negotiating  narrow  corners. 
generate  additional  suction  or  blast  caused 
by  ever  larger  trucks  and  buses,  etc.  These 
are  not  trifling  problems  to  be  lightly  passed 
over.  They  are  concerns  which  may  be  re- 
flected in  lost  lives  and  disabling  injuries. 
These  are  problems  upon  which  we  now  lack 
sufficient  Information  to  make  reasoned 
Judgments.  In  the  highway  safety  hearings 
last  month.  Dr.  Robert  Brenner,  Acting  Di- 


rector of  the  Highway  Safety  Bureau  testified 
before  tills  very  committee  that  his  agency 
has  almost  no  research  underway  with  respect 
to  these  problems.  Wltneaees  who  have  testi- 
fied to  date  in  favor  of  the  bill  have  failed 
to  come  forward  with  any  credible  research 
to  supfx>rt  their  poeltlon  that  the  weights 
and  sizes  of  vehicles  can  be  increased  with- 
out significantly  affecting  safety.  I  believe, 
in  fact,  that  when  these  hearings  are  com- 
pleted, there  will  be  a  considerable  amount 
of  raw  data  and  personal  obeervatloaa  indi- 
cating that  serious  highway  safety  probleiM 
would  result  If  we  allow  bigger  and  heavier 
trucks  on  cxur  highway  system.  I  might  note 
here  also,  Mr  Chairman,  that  It  is  my  posi- 
tion that  the  proponents  of  this  legislation 
have  the  burden  of  coming  forward  with 
sound  evidence  that  the  increases  In  legal 
limits  which  they  seek  can  be  made  without 
endangering  the  safety  of  the  motoring  pub- 
lic at  large.  Economic  benefit  Is  of  little 
value  if  it  must  be  measured  in  terms  of 
needless  accidents  and  human  suffering. 

A  distinct  aspect  of  the  safety  problem  Is 
that  where  two  trucks  or  buses  are  Involved. 
The  real  problems  in  passing,  turning,  suc- 
tion, and  decreased  clearance  between 
vehicles  are  present  here  as  well 

Consider  also  the  safety  of  the  single  large 
vehicle  Adequate  braking  capacity,  weight 
to  horsepower  ratios,  coupling  devices,  tires. 
and  stability  must  be  assured  Of  prime  Im- 
portance Is  adequate  braking  capacity  for 
each  weight  of  vehicle  considered,  and  ade- 
quate horsepwwer  to  diminish  the  problem  of 
speed  differentials  which  are  the  cauee  of 
so  many  fatal  accidents. 

Still  another  concern  Is  related  to  highway 
surfaces  and  structures.  Nearly  every  source 
admits  that  Increases  In  vehicle  weights  and 
sizes  will  bring  about  an  accelerated  deterio- 
ration of  highway  surfaces    The  earlier  and 
more   pronounced    any   deterioration   is.   the 
greater   the   safety   hazards   in    the   form    of 
cracking  and  rutting  and — in  the  case  of  our 
narrower  highways — serious  rutting   In   the 
shoulder  area  alongside  the  pavements.  Aside 
from  these  dangers,  any  increase  in  required 
maintenance    means    more    detour    lanes    as 
well  as  machines  in  the  roadway,  which  p>06e 
additional   safety   hazards   in   and   of   them- 
selves. Similarly,  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
increases  in  sizes  and  weights  on  structures 
such   as  bridges  will   create   additional   haz- 
ards  While  the  legislation  before  us  purports 
to  deal  only  with  vehicles  on  the  Intentate 
System.  It  Is  clear  that  these  same  vehicles 
cannot  load   and   unload   on  the  Interstate 
System  Itself.  They  mu.st  of  necessity  travel 
on  primary  and  secondarv  road  systems  for  at 
least    a   sizeable    portion    of    mosrt    Journeys. 
These  highways,  which  are  the  backbone  of 
our  road  network,  account  for  244.753  miles 
of  our  most  vital  roadways  on  which  we  would 
rely  in  a  period  of  national  emergency.  This 
Important    system    includes    95.750    bridges. 
68.700  of  them,  or  over  71'",  .  are  designed  for 
less   than   the   present  Interstate   Standard 
(HS-20)    and  30.073.  or  more  than  31'"    are 
designed  for  a  1 5-ton  truck  with  a  24  000  lb. 
load  on  its  rear  tandem  axle  and  6,000  lbs.  on 
its   steering   axle   with    a    14    foot   wheelbase. 
These  are  much  smaller  and  lighter  vehicles 
than  those  being  considered  in  this  bill.  Thus 
the    dangers    of    allowing    still    'arger    and 
heavier  trucks  on  our  highways  Is  apparent. 
Effect  on   Highway   Coets 
Now  we  shall  consider  the  effects  on  our 
nation's  highway  system  with  respect  to  costs 
of  building  and  maintenance.  In  a  Govern- 
ment   document    entitled    "Total    Disburse- 
ments  for  Highways.   All   Units   of  Govern- 
ment." I  find  that  from  1921  to  1965  we  have 
invested  over  $232,190,000,000  in  this  system 
of  highways.  A  great  portion  of  these  billions 
of   dollars  represents   the   so-called   Pederai 
"contribution."  This  alone  Justifies  more  ex- 
tensive   Pederai    involvement    in    the    active 
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protection  of  our  nation's  highway  network 
It  Is  an  indlsputed  fact  that  an  Increase  In 
weights  and  sizes  will  cause  more  rapid  de- 
terioration of  highways  AASHO  testimony 
last  year  stated  that  a  20,000  lb.  axle  weight 
wx>uld  reduce  the  remaining  service  life  of 
pavements  by  35  to  40  percent. 

We  would  have,  then,  a  direct  increase  In 
total  costs  over  thoee  which  would  accrue  un- 
der present  standards.  The  basic  design  cri- 
teria for  the  Interstate  System  is  based  on  the 
standard  of  an  18,000  lb.  single  axle  weight 
Doesnt  this  mean  that  the  bill,  if  enacted 
would  require  reconstruction  of  the  70^.   of 
the  system  presently  built,  at  a  period  35  to 
40',   sooner  than  we  have  anticipated?  Such 
reconstruction  is  already  taking  place  due  to 
overweight    trucks.    The    potential    costs    of 
this     early     reconstruction     are     staggering 
Conceivably  we  would  actuallv  be  rebuilding 
some  of  the  older  Interstate  sections  before 
the  System  is  ever  completed    I  think  it  is 
important  that  this  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress have  a  reasonably  accurate  estimate  of 
this  enormous  additional  cost. 

A  corollary  question  is  that  of  ivho  should 
pay  for  the  additional  costs  incurred  by  any 
increase  in  the  weights  and  sizes  of  vehicles^ 
It  would  appear  that  we  presently  have  sut- 
nclene  dBta  at  hand  to  make  an   informed 
jndgmCTit  on  this  question.  Both  the  High- 
way  Cost   Allocation   Study.  88th   Congress 
First  Session.  House  Document  No    354    and 
the   Supplementary   Report   of   the   Highway 
Cost  Allocation  Study.  89th  Congress.  First 
besslon,  House  Document  No.  124   are  avail- 
able. Relying  on  these  documents  we  should 
have    sufficient    information     to    determine 
which    highway   users    should    bear    the    in- 
crease in  cost  of  highway  construction  and 
maintenance  accrued  by  reason  of  any  in- 
crease made  In  vehicle  weights  or  dimen- 
sions. At  present,  studies  of  wear  character- 
istics of  pavement  indicate  that  the  passage 
of  a  heavy  truck  over  a  high  grade  pavement 
produced    deterioration    equivalent    to    the 
passage  of  6.000  automobiles.  In  order  to  pay 
their  fair  share  of  road  costs,  heavy  trucks 
would  have  to  pay  6,000  times  the  tax  levied 
on  the  passenger  car  per  mile  traveled   Tliese 
ngures  do  not,  obviously,  reflect  the  susbtan- 
tially  greater  costs  which  would  result  from 
increasing  vehicle  weights.  And,  just  as  ob- 
viously,   large   trucks   are    not    paving    their 
fair   share   of   road   maintenance   coste   even 
In  "'tnTJl'T'^'  "^/o««'d"lng  any  Increase 
in     ruck   sizes   and    weights    we   must    also 
mclude  reasonable  increases   in   user  taxes 
No  such  proposal  is  included  in  this  bill 

One  remaining  problem  in  this  area  is  the 
method  by  which  the  increased  costs  of  high- 
way building  and  maintenance  would  be  re- 
couped by  the  government  This  could  take 
the  form  of  an  increase  in  the  fuel  tax  in 
the  various  user  taxes  presently  being  used 

With  r»  f-  °'  ^°"'^  "^^  f"™  °f  taxation. 
^r.1  .  ?,^"  ^°  '^'^  ^""^^  Of  taxation,  I  am 
not  troubled  about  the  ability  of  this  com^ 
mlttee  at  this  time.  Suffice  it  to  say  th^t 
I  am  not  troubled  about  the  ability  of  this 
comtnittee  to  arrive  at  a  fair  and  rational 
decision  with  respect  to  each  of  the  Items  i 
have  here  mentioned. 

C.  Economic  benefits 
While  I  feel  other  factors,  such  as  motorist 
safety,   are   our   primary   concerns,   the   eco- 
nomic impact  of  increasing  vehicle  welgh°s 
and  sizes  cannot  rightly  be  ignored         ^ 

The  first  Important  element  of  this  dls 
cussion  is  the  adequacy  of  available  trans! 
^1  "T.  ^°'  ^°°^^  ^"^  materials  in  various 
geographic  sections  of  the  nation.  It  is  dear 
that  certain  areas  of  our  country  rely  almos[ 
entirely  on  motor  vehicles  for  transportation 
Of  vital  goods,  and.  obvlouslv,  the  economic 
impact  Of  this  legislation  will  be  very  grTve 
in  these  regions,  I  am  more  concerned  ^w!th 
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this  phase  of  the  economic  problem  than  any 
other.  At  the  same  time  we  must  realize  that 
the  adverse  effects  of  increasing  motor  car- 
rier sizes  can  more  than  cancel  out  the 
economic  benefits  of  such  an  action  The  un- 
desirable side-effects  of  adding  larger  vehi- 
cles to  our  roadways  must  be  measured  real- 
istically against  the  benefits  to  the  public 
which  might  result  from  increasing  hauler 
capacity. 

Further,  the  extent  to  which  this  legisla- 
tion will  reduce  transportation  costs,  namely 
freight  rates,  is  questionable.  Again,  we  must 
know  exactly  by  how  much  costs  will  be 
reduced  and.  more  importantly,  who  will  be 
the  ultimate  benefactor  of  the  purported 
savings,  I  seriously  doubt  If  the  consumer 
or  even  the  various  manufacturers  and  In- 
termediary shippers  will  experience  substan- 
tial or  any  benefits  The  trucking  industry 
has  recently  signed  a  new  labor  contract 
providing  for  rather  significant  Increases  In 
abot  costs.  The  temptation  to  offset  these 
frn^*?^  ,  ''""^  "^^^^  ^"y  ^«^'"gs  resulting 
will  undoubtedly  prove  too  difficult  to  resist. 
I         D.  Coercion  of  the  States 

^y!)  J°'^J}'^  ^"^  '^"^'  consideration  with 
nfp  f /^/^  committee  must  deal  Is  that  of 
the  relative  roles  of  the  Federal  and  State 
fn^^T,""^""*!  *"  regulation  of  vehicle  weights 
tht  f ''"^"^'°n«  This  Congressman  realizes 
that  the  action  we  take  with  respect  to  this 

i'nf  2,an\r"  """''  '^''''  more^ar-reach 
ing  than  those  which  simply  concern  the 
Interttate  System  of  this  nation.  In  tms  re! 
spect  we  should  look  once  again  to  the  man- 
m^h!l  '^^  l^^^  legislation.  The  Federa^AW 
Highway  Act  of  1956  directed  a  study  of  the 

tC'^wlf,^'  "'''''''  ^^'^^^  '^"^  slzellmlta! 
tlons  with  respect  to  all  Federal  aid  high- 
ways^ The  AASHO  studies  and  the  recom- 
mendations resulting  therefrom,  have  been 
s'sTemobf '  ,'°  '^^  interstate  Highway 
he^n  K  ^''^'''"^•y'  tl^e  Interstate  System  has 
been  built  to  the  highest  standards  of  any 
hlghwRy  system  In  our  Nation,  The  greater 
problan  arises  from  the  fact  that  our  Inte;. 
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state"  System  does  not  lead  from  one  vac- 
uum to  another,  but.  In  fact,  leads  from  one 
city  to  another  via  the  ABC,  or  primary  and 
secondary  road  systems  The  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  has  an  investment  of  50-,  in  the  cost 
of  constructing  these  systems.  Granted  this 
amount  may  be  considerably  less  than  the 
90  ,  of  construction  costs  which  we  have  In- 
vested in  the  Interstate  System,  but  there  Is 
no  logical  argument  why  the  Federal  Govern- 

me^.'i.'K°""*  "°'  P™'^"  '^«  investment 
merely  because  it  is   'only  50^  ■  of  the  total 

wnn^H  K^""^"  ^""^  heavier  vehicles  which 
would  be  permitted  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem under  the  legislation  now  before  us  are 
not  going  to  load  and  unload  In  the  middle 
^he  .H  '"**"  ^^y  '""'*•  °f  necessity  use 
movem^t'T  ''"''  secondary  systems  in" their 
movement  from  one  point  to  another    Sec- 

19°^  Th.cb  T  r^'^'  ^"^  Hlgh^^y  Act'^of 
era^AM  t\  ""'^^'  standards  for  all  Fed- 
eral Aid  Systems,  says  that  the  Secretary  of 

s^mSnTf'""^'  "°'  "PP^°^'^  plans  and 
specifications    for   proposed    projects    unless 

t^^Lfn"*'^^  *  '^<=""y  "<1>  ^^^^  Will  melt 
the  existing  and  probable  future  traffic  needs 
and  conditions  in  a  manner  conduclvfto 
safety,  durability,  and  economy  of  main- 
tenance." AASHO  stated  in  testimony  Ia"t 
year  that  they  believe  the  standardTadopt^d 

hi  ,K^  *''"■-  passage  of  this  legislation 
by  the  Congress  would  serve  as  leverage  tS 
force  the  various  states  to  increase  their  size 

s^ondarf  !v"^'^"°"-^  °"  ^'^^  primary  nd 
secondary  systems  so  as  to  equal  that  of  the 

&hTt'o,f"'"r  '^'^  '^  cllpite  the  Clear 
ra^ct  that  our  primary  and  secondary  systems 

^ItZ'  "?  "^  ''''  ''''''  standards  as  our  In! 

erstate  System,  particularly  with  respect  W 

Of  whtl^^  structures  on  these  systems^many 

of  which   were   built  prior  to   1935    and  are 

H';^[;%f^'''^  '''''  ^"^«^  P^"«nt  weigh? 
limitations.  It  Is  one  thing  to  sav  that  rh.= 

ZTTll  T"''  "Permfss^e^-^Xsn. 
force   the   states   to  do  anything.   To  adopt 
^hls  Philosophy  is  to  be  something  more  than 


EXHIBIT  I 
STATE  LEGAL  MAXIMUM  DIMENSIONS  AND  WEIGHTS  PROTECTED  BV    ■GRANDFATHER  CLAUSE- 


Axle  load  (poUnds) 


Single 


Tandem 


Specified  maicimum  gross 
weight  (pounds) 


Including         I  Including 

(.r^^ij  ^'^'s  .r"'-  '-^-'^  -'"- 

^lncnes)  limit    tolerance  hmit    tolerance 


Truck-tractor  semitrailer 


4-axle 


Alabama. 
Alaska... 
Colorado. 
Connectici  L.^ll.. 

Delaware4 -""" 

Florida... 
Georgia.. 
Hawaii... 
Indiana.. 

Iowa , 

Kentucky. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire..] 
New  Jersey    . 
New  Mexico. ... 
New  York  . 
North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon [[ 

Pennsylvania        I 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Utah      .    .;."; 

Vermont 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin   ..    [ 

Wyoming     ,  . 
District  of  Cclumbia 


Other 

combina- 

5-axle  tion 


102 


20,666" 

22,466 
20,000 
20.000 


108' ""24,060 


102       22.000 

96       22, 400 

22. 400 


22.400 
22.400 
21.600 
22. 400 

19.000 
20.000 
22.400 
22.400  , 
20.000 


102 


22.400 


19.800 


22.848 

22,000 
20,  340 

19,000 
18,540 
18,900  . 


18.900 
18.900 

23.520 


19.000 
19.570 

23.072 


23. 520 
18.900 
19.500 


.000 
i.000 
34,000 
-J,  000 
3&000 
4^,000 
3^000 


39,600 


74,666  "88,666""  166,666 


000 
000 
000 


36,000 


200 

1000 


34. 
36 

36.000 

34. poo' 
36,  XW 


33;  |66' 

36,  100 


36,726";;.";;."; 

». 000 '-'.'."" 
40.680  ...;.;; 

33;oo6"; 

32.960  ...."■ 
33,600  ... 


33.666' 
33.600 

"33;660 


38.000 
32.960 

37.080 


33.600 
32.000 
36.000 


76.'660 


79.906" 


76.000 
88,000 
"79;900 
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Exhibit  II 

1,  The  addlUonal  cubage  granted  to  longer 
vehicles  would  be  about  as  follows: 

States  with  55-foot  law:  additional  15  feet 
or  27 '^l   more  cubage. 

States  with  60-foot  law:  additional  10  feet 
or  17+ '"o  more  cubage. 

States  with  65-foot  law:  additional  5  feet 
or  8— 'o  more  cubage. 

The  history  of  additional  length  Is  that 
for  each  foot  of  additional  length,  the  per- 
missible weight  has  gone  up  about  2700 
pounds, 

2,  ta)  The  findings  of  the  AASHO  road 
test  (from  testimony  of  AASHO  on  S  2658, 
page  203)  that  a  single  axle  had  a  tandem 
axle  equivalent  In  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Tandem 

Single  axle:  "^'e 

18.000    lbs 29.  000  lbs 

20.000    lbs --  33,  000  lbs, 

(b)  The  Increase  from  18,000  lbs,  to  20,000 
lbs,  single  axle,  would  reduce  the  remaining 
life  of  pavements  from  35  to  40  percent. 
I  AASHO  testimony  S    2658,  page  203  I 

(c)  Cost  Of  resurfaclngs  due  to  heavier 
loads  would  be  about  $3  billion  over  a  ten 
year  period  i  Congressional  Document  354 
expanded  to  50  states) 

3,  A  65  to  70  foot  double  bottom  unit  with 
4-18.000  pounds  axle  would  have  about 
125 ""r  Of  the  damaging  effect  of  a  truck- 
tractor  seml-traller  with  two  32.000  pound 
tandem  axles  (AASHO  road  test  date— Sum- 
mary Report  «7,  Chap,  7) 

4,  In  September  of  1968,  the  tr  S,  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  reported  that  there  was  a 
total  of  473,869  miles  of  surfaced  roads  on 
the  State  Primary  Systems,  429.913  miles  of 
these  roads  were  undivided  198.735  miles 
had  lane  widths  of  less  than  12  feet.  When 
two  vehicles  10  5  feet  wide  (including  the 
width  of  their  safety  equipment)  meet  on 
a  highway  with  10  or  11  foot  traffic  lanes,  the 
result  Is  obvious.  This  condition  pertains  to 
198,735  miles  of  State  Primary  highways  or 
nearly  42%  of  the  total. 

5,  About  10%  of  the  original  41,000  mile 
Interstate  system  Is  now  built  and  it  was 
designed  basically  for  18,000  pound  single 
axles  and  32,000  pound  tandems, 

6,  The  defense  requirement  routes  of  the 
country  total  244,753  miles  or  one-seventh 
of  the  total  highway  network.  This  System 
Includes  95.750  blrdges,  68.700  of  which  are 
designed  for  less  than  HS-20  (the  present 
Interstate  Standard),  and  30,073  for  H-15 
or  less  (the  standard  which  applied  prior  to 
World  War  IT) 


Exhibit  m 
(Prom  the  June  4.  1969.  hearings  on  "Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  and  Highway  Safety," 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads,  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ) 

Mr,  SCHWENGEL  And  I  would  like  to  ask, 
have  you  done  any  research  or  are  you  plan- 
ning any  research  on  the  effects  of  increas- 
ing the  width  of  the  trucks  on  the  highway? 
Dr,  Brenner,  We  have  work  In  progress  at 
the  present  time  in  the  general  problem  area 
of  stability  of  trucks,  truck-trailer  combina- 
tions, douijle  bottoms,  semis,  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  truck-trailer  stability.  And  insofar 
as  the  width  of  the  vehicle,  wheel  base  in  re- 
lation to  the  height  as  well  as  the  mass  dis- 
tribution, are  certainly  central  to  stability 
studies  and  we  ■Rill  be  working  in  the  gen- 
eral area. 

As  to  the  specific  of  what  the  extra  width 
does  or  does  not  do  In  the  safety  picture. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  work  specifically  in 
that  regard, 

Mr,  SCHWENGEL.  Do  you  not  think  since 
this  was  a  question  before  the  committee, 
question  before  the  Congress,  question  both 
of  the  candidates  for  President  commented 
on  in  the  last  election — one  candidate  said 


we  ought  to  do  a  lot  more  studies  here  m 
this  area — where  we  should  be  immediately 
pursuing  this? 

Dr,  Brenner  Of  course,  the  Department  is 
studying  Its  position  on  this  question  of 
truck  size  and  weight  right  now. 

I  think  that  we  have  t>o  learn  a  great  deal 
more  about  the  problem  of  truck  stability 
I  think  this  would  be  helpful,  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  at  this  time  this  would  pre- 
clude action,  one  way  or  ;tnother.  upon  the 
legislation  that  is  pending,  I  think  we  have 
to  continue  to  work  in  the  area, 

I  would  not  comment  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  now  know  enough  one  way  or  another 
with  regard  to  safety. 

Mr,  SCHWENGEL,  YOU  oxc  hot  sure  wc  ought 
to  study  this,  research  this  before  we  act 
on  increasing  the  width?  One  candidate  for 
President  said  we  should. 

Dr.  BRENNER.  I  certainly  would  like  to  see 
as  much  information  as  possible,  or  at  least 
all  of  the  Information  that  is  available,  con- 
sidering any  legislation  on  any  matter.  And 
I  am  not  familiar  with  the  totality  of  the 
research  that  has  been  done  with  regard  to 
the  truck-trailer  stability,  I  do  know  that 
there  is  an  awful  lot  we  do  not  know  about 
why  some  of  these  vehicles  flip  over  and 
why  some  of  them  don't, 

Mr,  SCHWENGEL.  Are  you  aware  of  the  Pro- 
fessor Wolfe  report? 

Dr  Brenner  Generally  dealing  with  It.  yes, 
sir. 

Mr,  SCHWENGEL.  If  you  are.  then  you  know 
that  they  say  that  there  will  be  two  and  one- 
half  mllHon  accidents  per  year  in  which 
trucks  are  Involved,  with  4.000  to  5.000  deaths. 
And  this  study  also  shows  that  for  every 
truck  driver  killed  In  a  truck-auto  crash, 
35  are  killed  In  automobiles. 

Now.  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  the  public 
is  concerned,  the  very  reason  we  had  better 
know  what  we  are  doing,  the  safety  measure 
before  we  consider  legislation. 

This  also  applies  to  buses,  I  do  not  know 
what  effect  It  is  going  to  be.  Increasing  width, 
how  much  more  suction  or  how  much  more 
it  has  to  bear,  or  what  will  be  the  result  if 
we  have  better  design  for  trucks,  so  that 
there  will  be  a  better  flow  of  air  as  It  goes 
through  down  the  road 

Dr,  Brenner,  I  am  familiar  with  Professor 
Wolfe's  study.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  group 
Is  one  of  the  groups  that  is  under  contract 
to  us  in  the  accident  investigation  area.  I 
have  known  Professor  Wolfe  for  many  years 
and  the  work  there  certainly  Is  reasonably 
accurate, 

Mr,  SCHWENGEL,  I  Understand  you  do  try 
to  do  research,  more  research  in  this  area? 
Dr,  Brenner,  'i'es.  sir. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
this. 


damages    and    $7,67    billion    in    treble 
damages. 

The  defendants,  in  addition  to  the  two 
Cabinet  members  and  the  automobile 
and  oil  companies,  are  the  Automobile 
Manufacturers  Association  and  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute. 

I  shall  nie  a  amicus  curiae — friend  of 
the  court — brief  in  the  revised  suit.  'Rhich 
was  filed  September  16. 

If  we  do  not  act  now.  millions  could 
die  from  air  pollution  in  the  next  10 
years  My  decision  to  file  this  brief  was 
prompted  in  part  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's decision  to  halt  the  pros?cution 
of  the  major  automobile  companies  for 
collusion  in  failing  to  develop  and  install 
pollution  control  devices.  Since  the  Nixon 
administration  has  apparently  given  up 
Government's  traditional  role  as  a  de- 
fender of  the  public  interest,  it  is  time 
now  for  private  citizens  to  act. 

The  medical  link  of  several  disorders 
including  lung  cancer  and  genetic  muta- 
tion to  air  pollution  from  automobiles 
makes  action  against  automotive  pollu- 
tion imperative. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  introduced  legis- 
lation to  do  something  about  auto- 
caused  air  pollution.  One  bill  would  pro- 
hibit the  manufacture  or  sale  of  cars 
powered  by  internal  combustion  engines 
after  January  1.  1978,  A  .second  would 
require  a  health  warning  on  all  advertis- 
ing for  leaded  gasoline,  while  the  third 
would  make  oil  companies  producing 
leaded  gasoline  ineligible  for  tax  relief 
imder  the  oil  depletion  allowance. 


FARBSTEIN  "FRIEND  OF  COURT"  IN 
AIR  POLLUTION  SUIT  AGAINST 
AUTO  COMPANIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr,  Farbstein>. 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
tend to  intervene  in  a  major  suit  aimed 
at  reducing  air  pollution  caused  by  auto- 
mobile engines. 

The  suit,  which  was  filed  originally 
on  August  7  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Los 
Angeles  by  two  California  residents,  asks 
that  HEW  Secretary  Robert  H.  Finch 
and  Attoi-ney  General  John  N.  Mitchell 
act  to  prevent  the  big  four  auto  compa- 
nies from  producing  automobile  engines 
which  cause  high  levels  of  pollution  and 
the  five  major  oil  companies  from  re- 
fining fuels  with  high  pollutant  additives 
such  as  lead.  It  also  asks  $2.66  billion  in 


TENTH  AN^NIVERSARY  HIGHLIGHTS 
OP  1969  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  'Mr,  Flood",  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD,  Mr.  Speaker,  several  ex- 
tensive reports  have  already  been  given 
on  the  success  of  the  1969  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  observance.  I  should  like  to 
add  to  them  with  a  descriptive  account 
of  the  highly  impressive  10th  anniver- 
sary banquet,  which  highlighted  the  ob- 
servance in  this  countr>-.  and  also 
further  examples  of  the  breadth  and 
diversity  of  the  week's  activities.  All  of 
this  and  more  proves  the  degree  by 
which  large  segments  of  our  population 
continue  to  preserve  the  precious  ideal- 
ism of  America  and  perceive  the  natural 
alliance  that  exists  between  the  whole 
family  of  captive  nations  and  our  Nation, 

Sponsored  by  the  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee,  the  10th  anniversary 
banquet  was  held  on  July  16  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club  in  Washington.  DC. 
Specially  honored  on  the  occasion  was 
Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang  of  the  Republic  of 
China,  who  received  an  Eisenhower 
freedom  plaque  for  his  tremendous  work 
in  Asia  in  behalf  of  all  the  captive  na- 
tions. Also.  10  special  Eisenhower  medals 
were  bestowed  upon  the  following  for 
their  long  service  and  contributions  in 
the  Captive  Nations  movement:  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe: 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of  Connecticut: 
House  Minority  Leader  Gerald  R  Ford. 
of  Michigan:  Representative  Thaddeus 
J,  DuLSKi.  of  New  York;  Representative 
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William  G.  Bray,  of  Indiana;  Repre- 
sentative Leonard  Farbstew,  of  New 
York;  Representative  Edward  J.  Der- 
wmsKi,  of  Illinois;  Representative 
Clkmkwt  Zablocki,  of  Wisconsin;  and 
Representative  John  Buchanan,  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Concerning  this  event  and  otlier  illus- 
trative aspects  of  the  1969  observance,  I 
ftubmit  the  following  select  material: 

First,  a  full  report  of  the  banquet  In 
the  July  26  issue  of  Svobada,  with  a  let- 
ter of  appreciation  from  Dr.  Ku  Cheng- 
kang; 

Second,  proclamations  of  the  week  by 
Mayor  Jerome  P.  Cavanagh  of  Detroit, 
County  Executive  John  Tutuska  of  Erie 
County,  N.Y.,  Legislator  William  E. 
Doerlng  of  the  Erie  County  Legislature, 
and  Mayor  Stephen  P.  Clark  of  Miami 
Pla. 

Third,  pertinent  data  on  the  observ- 
ance in  the  July-August  issue  of  the 
Ukrainian  Bulletin; 

Fourth,  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution  of  the  World  Anti-Communist 
League;. 

Fifth,  the  program,  declarations,  and 
statement  of  the  Philadelphia  Captive 
Nations  event,  with  a  report  in  the  Au- 
gust 14  Issue  of  America; 

Sixth,  an  editorial  and  an  article  in 
the  Wanderer  of  July  17; 

Seventh,  the  program,  prayers,  and 
news  reports  on  the  Buffalo  Captive  Na- 
tions observance;  and 

Eighth,  from  an  entire  issue  devoted 
to  "The  Captive  Nations"  in  the  WACL 
Bulletin  of  July  1  an  article  on  "Ten 
Years  of  Captive  Nations  Week"  by  Dr 
Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. 

The  aforementioned  material  follows: 
[From  the  UkraJzUan  Weekly,  July  26.  1969] 
Chutcsx  Leader  Honored  at  Captive  Nations 
Observance  in  Washington— Notables  of 
Diplomatic  C!orp8.  Academic  World  and 
Ethnic  CoMMtrNrnrs  Attend  Captive  Na- 
tions Event 

Washington.  D.C— Over  300  persons  rep- 
resented the  U.S.  Congress  and  government 
the  diplomatic  corpe.  the  academic  world  and 
the  ethnic  communities  In  the  United  States 
gathered  on  Wednesday,  July  16.  1969,  at  the 
University   Club  in   the   nations   capital   to 
honor  Dr.  Ku-Cheng-kang,  outstanding  Chi- 
nese  statesman,   diplomat   and    leader   of   a 
vast  Asian   anti-Communist   movement    Dr 
Ku,    who   la    currently   visiting    the   United 
States  as   a   guest  of  the  National   Captive 
Nations  Committee   (NCNC).  headed  by  Dr 
Lev  E.  Dobriansky.   President  of  the   UCCA 
received  a  special  plaque  for  his  leadership  in 
the  capUve  nations  movement  In  Asia. 

Honored  along  with  Dr.  Ku  were  the  Hon 
George  Meany.  President  of  APL-CIO  an 
honorary  member  of  the  NCNC,  who  also 
received  a  plaque,  and  10  U.S.  Congressmen 
who  received  special  "General  Elsenhower 
Medals"  m  recognition  of  their  services  to 
the  cause  of  the  Captive  Nations. 

r>r.  Dobriansky,  who  opened  the  banquet 
introduced  Congressman  Edward  J.  Derwln- 
skl  of  Illinois  to  serve  as  master  of  cere- 
monies, and  Dr.  Peter  Lejins,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
NCNC.  who  read  the  citaUons  and  presented 
the  medals  to  the  U.S.  legislators  Receiving 
the  "Elsenhower  Medals"  were  Congressman 
Eterwinskl.  and  Congressmen  Daniel  J  Flood 
(Pa  ),  Gerald  Ford  (Mich.),  WUllam  G  Bray 
1  °fj'i^*™*°'^  -^  ZablocM  (Wise.).  Michael 
A.  Pelghan  (O, ) ,  Thaddeus  J.  DuttM  (N  Y  ) 
Leonard  Parbsteln  (N.Y.) .  John  Rartck  (LaV 
f^^  H.  Buchanan  (Ala.),  Donald  Lukens 
(O.).  and  Senator  Thomaa  J.  Dodd  (Ooim ) 


Dr.  Ku,  speaking  through  an  ofBcial  In- 
terpreter, stated  that  there  exists  a  great 
and  natural  "community  of  Interests"  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  Asia  and  the  captive 
nations  of  Europe,  and  that  the  plight  of  the 
latter  is  of  great  concern  for  the  Asian  na- 
tions which  also  struggle  against  alien  Com- 
munism, brought  upon  them  by  Moscow  and 
Peking  and  their  subservient  puppets  in 
North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam.  He  called 
for  greater  cooperation  between  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  representatives  of  the  captive 
nations  here  and  elsewhere  for  a  more  ef- 
fective coordination  of  purpose  and  methods 
in  the  common  struggle  for  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice for  the  captive  nations. 

Among   those   present,  in   addition   to  the 
U.S.  Congressmen  enumerated  above  were  the 
Hon.  John  A.  Volpe,  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, who  was  one  of  the  speakers.  Ambas- 
sador   and    Mrs.    Show    Shu-kal    of    China 
Madame  Claire  Chennault,  Mrs.  J.  Kajeckas 
wife  oj  the  Lithuanian  Charge  dAffalres  Con' 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Vlgorlto  and  Mr.  Rutledge 
representing  Mayor  Walter  Washington. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Lev  E  and  Mrs  Do- 
briansky and  his  assistants.  Miss  Vera  A  Dow- 
han,  Maj.  M.  Sydorko.  and  Mr.  and  Mrs  Wal- 
ter Pretka,  there  were  several  Ukrainians  in 
attendance.  Among  them  were  Very  Rev 
Msgr.  Vasyl  Makuch.  Rector  of  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Seminary  in  Washington  Very  Rev 
Msgr.  Meleiius  Wojnar  of  Catholic  University 
Rev,  Oonstantlne  Berdar,  Dr.  M.  Danke^^ch 
Stephen  J.  Shublk  and  Volodymyr  Mayew- 
sky— all  of  Washington. 

Also  Joseph  Lesawyer.  Dr.  Walter  Dush- 
nyck.  Dr.  Stephen  Woroch,  Dr.  Walter  Qal- 
lan.  Dr.  Peter  Sercho,  Walter  Mastir,  and 
Ignatius  M.  Bllllnsky,  representing  the 
UOCA;  Mrs.  Stephanie  Wochok  and  Dr  Yar- 
oslav  Bemadyn— the  Providence  Association- 
A.  Nykonchuk— the  Ukrainian  National  Aid 
Association;  Mrs.  Valentlna  Kalvnyk  and 
Valentin  Koval— American  Committee  to 
Free  the  Captive  Nations;  and  Dr.  Alexander 
Sokolyshyn  and  Michael  Spotak— the  Amer- 
ican Friends  of  the  ABN,  and  Mr  Peter 
Mohylyn  of  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  and  Mr  Volody- 
myr Chopivsky  from  Phoenix.  Ariz 

Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thomlng  gave  the  In- 
vocation, whUe  Father  Berdar  delivered  the 
benediction. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  banquet  Dr  Dob- 
riansky. Who  was  mainly  responsible  for  the 
well-attended  event,  thanked  aU  present  for 
their  cooperation  and  called  for  further  ef- 
fort  and  coordlnaUon  of  work  toward  the 
overall  objective— making  the  plight  of  the 
captive  nations  known  to  the  American  peo- 
p  e  and  thus  help  advance  the  day  of  the 
ultimate  liberation  of  the  captive  nations 
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strengthened    our    confidence    in    carrylne 
forward  the  movement. 

It  la  my  hope  that,  from  now  on,  the  co- 
operation among  free  and  anu-enslavement 
forces  can  be  further  consolidated  For  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  united  front  of 
Interntlonal  anti-Communist  forces  I  also 
hope  that  you  and  your  friends  will  prop  up 
the  drive  to  create  a  WACL  Chapter  in  the 
United  States.  We  expect  you  wlU  attend 
at  the  third  General  Conference  of  the 
WACL  to  be  held  next  December  in  Bangkok 
so  that  we  can  discuss  and  decide  the  guid- 
ing policy  for  future  development  of  our 
common  struggle. 

Thank  you  again  and  wish  you  every 
success. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ku  Cheng-kang, 
Honorary  President. 

Captivk  Nations  Week.  July  13  to  19,  1969 
Whereas  Foreign  intervention  has  deprived 
the  peoples  of  Poland.  Hungary.  Uthuanla 
Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia.  Latvia.  Estonia 
White  Ruthenla.  Rumania,  East  Oermany' 
Bulgaria,  mainland  China.  Armenia  Azer- 
baijan, Georgia,  North  Korea.  Albania  Idel- 
Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North  Viet- 
nam and  others  of  their  Independence  and 
Whereas  the  peoples  of  these  nations  look 
to  the  United  States  for  leadership  In  their 
struggle  to  regain  the  freedom  vhlch  was 
taken  fnom  them,  and 

Whereas  the  hope  for  lasting  peace  rests 
on  the  desire  of  these  nations  as  well  as  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  for  Independence 
WUl  freedom,  and 

Whereas  the  American  Friends  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Is  a  dedicated  organization  cele- 
brating Its  tenth  anniversary  of  encouraging 
all  Americans  to  voice  their  moral  support 
for  these  freedom-loving  nations 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Jerome  P.  Cavanagh 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Detroit,  do  hereby 
proclaim  July  13-19.  1969  as  "CapUve  Na- 
tions Week"  In  Detroit  and  call  upon  all 
citizens  to  support  the  men.  women  and 
children  of  these  nations  in  their  struggle 
for  Independence,  freedom  and  peace 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  this  3rd 
day  of  July,  1969. 

Jerome  P.  Cavanagh, 

Mayor. 


Woeld    Anti-Communist    League, 
China  Chapter, 

Taipei,  August  21.  1969. 
Dear  Dr.  Dobriansky:  I  am  most  thank- 
ful for  your  kind  Invitation  and  elaborate 
arrangements  for  me  to  participate  in  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  activities  in  the 
United  States.  And  I  want  to  thank  vou  too 
for  the  hospitalities  you  extended  to  me  dur- 
ing my  stay  In  your  country. 

Among  the  one  week  commemorating  activ- 
ities, the  most  unforgettable  for  me  was 
the  presentation  to  me  by  your  Committee 
on  July  16  of  the  Elsenhower  Medal  as  a 
symbol  of  freedom  and  anti-enslavement 
The  event  slgnlfles  the  unlflcatlon  of  Western 
free  forces  with  that  of  the  East.  It  also 
proves  that  the  great  Captive  Nations  Week 
movement  In  the  U.S.  has  won  enthusiastic 
response  and  support  in  Asia.  Personally  it 
13  an  encouragement  for  me  to  carry  on  our 
struggle  for  the  liberation  of  enslaved  peo- 
ples from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

I  was  Tery  much  Impressed  with  the  anti- 
enslavement  mass  demonstraUons  In  Phoe- 
nix, Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  These  are  of 
course,  resulted  from  the  unflagging  efTcirtB 
of    your    organization    and    have    greatly 


Proclamation 

Whereas,  Public  Law  86-90  was  enacted 
10  years  ago.  This  law  establishes  Captive 
Nations  Week,  and  in  so  doing,  our  repre- 
sentatives themselves  also  established  that 
we,  Americans,  do  not  bow  to  despotism 
whether  It  comes  from  the  Court  of  St  James 
or  the  Kremlin  or  Peking;  and 

Whereas.  To-day  Communism  has  erected 
a  cruel  barrier  of  barbed  wire,  minefields 
man-hunters,  bloodhounds  and  machine- 
guns.  It  has  re-estabUshed  colonialism  be- 
hind an  Iron  Curtain,  where  civilized  nations 
labor  under  the  boot  of  tjTanny.  The  same 
ruthless  armed  oppression  has  been  used 
against  the  open  resistance  in  Budapest  or 
the  peaceful  attempt  for  changes  in  Prague 
ThU  political  oppression  and  economic  ex- 
ploitation Of  the  Captive  Nations  Is  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  a  pollUcal  svstem 
which  has  been  proven  to  be  obsolete  and 
reactionary.  Communism  attempts  to  stabi- 
lize its  system  through  the  bloodshed  and 
misery  of  others.  Fomenting  small  wars 
throughout  the  world  is  an  oft-used  strat- 
egy: and 

Whereas,  The  peoples  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions look  to  us  for  sympathy,  encourage- 
ment and  help.  We  have  witnessed  that 
bridges  cannot  be  built  to  these  countries 
The  puppet  governments  of  Moscow  insist 
that  any  contact  with  the  West  and  Free- 
dom be  denied  their  people:  and 

Whereas.  We  should  ensure  that  these  pup- 
pet governments  receive  no  economic  help 
from    the    West.    To    this    end.    we    should 
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avoid  buying  any  products  of  these  coun- 
tries because  the  hard  currency  so  acquired 
by  these  governments  is  used  to  subvert  our 
own  freedom.  We  must  keep  in  mind  that 
these  goods  we  buy  were  denied  our  enslaved 
brothers. 

Now.  therefore,  I.  B.  John  Tutuska.  County 
Executive  of  the  County  of  Erie,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  July  20-27,  1969,  as 
"Captive  Nations  Week"  and  urge  the  citi- 
zens of  Erie  County  to  support  and  observe 
this  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  County  of 
Erie  to  be  affixed  this  2nd  day  of  July.  1969. 
B,  John  Tutuska. 

County  Executive. 


Done  in  the  office  of  the  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  Miami,  Florida. 

Stephkn  p.  Clark. 


Proclamation 
Whereas,  The  United  States  has  Just  days 
ago  celebrated  the  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
third  year  of  her  Glorious  American   inde- 
pendence, and 

Whereas.  In  1959.  President  Dwight  D 
Elsenhower  signed  Public  Law  86-90  man- 
dating tliat  Americans  set  aside  the  third 
week  of  July  each  year  for  the  solemn  ob- 
servance oi"  Captive  Nations  Week,  and 

Whereas.  The  people  of  Western  New  York 
have  been  -imong  tlie  leaders,  nationally,  in 
implementing  Public  Law  86-90. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the 
Erie  County  Legislature  recognizes  and  sup- 
ports the  efforts  of  the  Erie  Cotmty  Citizens 
Committee  to  observe  Captive  Nations  Week, 
to  focus  public  attention  during  the  week 
of  July  20-27,  1969.  on  the  plight  of  the 
Captive  Nations.-  on  the  Just  aspirations  for 
a  return  of  their  national  Independence,  and 
on  the  deprivations  and  stifferlng  of  the 
more  than  one  billion  souls  suffering  under 
Communist  totalitarian  rules  in  a  "Prison 
House  of  Nations". 

William  E.  Doering, 
Legislator,  20th  District. 

Attest: 

Benjamin  De  Young,  Jr., 

Clerk  of  the  Legislature  of  Erie  County. 


Proclamation — Cmr  or  Miami,  Fla. 

Whereas  the  imperialistic  policies  of  the 
Communist  monolith  have  led,  through 
direct  and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  sub- 
jugation and  enslavement  of  various  peoples 
throughout  the  world,  and 

Whereas  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  have  an 
ever-btirning  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, and 

Whereas  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  America  as  leaders  in  hopefully 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence some  day.  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
by  unanimous  vote,  passed  Public  Law  86- 
90  establishing  the  third  week  in  July  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and.  further, 
invited  Americans  to  observe  the  week  with 
appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties, thus  expressing  their  sympathy  with 
and  support  for  the  captive  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Stephen  P.  Clark.  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Miami,  Florida,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  beginning  Sunday,  July 
13,  1969,  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

In  observance  thereof  I  urge  my  fellow 
Mlamians  to  Join  with  me  in  honoring  the 
noble  principles  that  guide  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee  in  Washington,  D.C,  and  to 
support,  by  both  word  and  deed,  the  desire 
of  captive  peoples  to  some  day  be  free  of  the 
yokes  that  bind  them. 

In  witness  whereof  I  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  cause  the  seal  of  the  City  of  Miami  to 
be  affixed. 


The  white  House — Captive  Nations  Week, 
1969 

BY    THE    president    OP    THE    UNITED    STATES    Or 
AMERICA 

.4  proclamation 

By  Joint  Resolution  on  July  17.  1959.  the 
Eighty-Sixth  Congress  authorized  and  re- 
quested the  designation  of  the  third  week  of 
July  as  Captive  Nations  Week  Ten  years  have 
passed  and  there  have  been  many  changes 
in  international  affairs.  But  one  thing  that 
has  not  changed  is  the  desire  lor  national 
Independence  In  Eastern  Europe. 

Now.  therefore.  I,  Richard  Nixon,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
designate  the  week  beginning  July  13,  1969, 
as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  observe  this  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  renew  their  devotion  to  the  high 
ideals  on  which  our  nation  was  founded  and 
has  prospered  and  to  sustain  with  under- 
standing and  sympathy  the  Just  aspirations 
of  the  peoples  of  all  nations  for  independence 
and  human  freedom. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  this  eleventh  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
fourth. 

RICHARD  NlXON. 

National  Captive  Nations  Committee:  Pur- 
pose. Achievements  and  Objectu'es 

The  National  Captive  Nations  Committee 
is  an  educational  organization  founded 
shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Resolution  (Public  Law  86-90) 
in  1959. 

Its  members  are  Americans  with  convic- 
tion, faith  and  perseverance,  voicing  concern 
for  the  lost  basic  freedoms  and  human  rights 
of  the  approximately  one  billion  captive  peo- 
ples of  the  captive  nations  behind  the  Iron, 
Bamboo  and  Sugar  Curtains. 

Local  committees  function  in  almost  every 
major  city  throughout  the  United  States.  In- 
ternationally, the  World  Anti-Communist 
League  (of  which  this  committee  is  an  af- 
filiate) sponsors  the  observance  of  the  Week 
on  the  basis  of  a  resolution  passed  at  Its  first 
congress  in  Taipei  in  September  1967. 

Annually.  Governors  and  Mayors  in  35 
States  and  42  major  cities,  as  well  as  in  hun- 
dreds of  towns,  consistently  issue  proclama- 
tions patterned  after  the  resolution.  Na- 
tional and  international  statements  appear 
regularly  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  NCNC  Is  broad  and  multiple 
In  scope : 

First  and  foremost,  firm  adherence  to  our 
Declaration  of  Independence — that  we  Amer- 
icans, in  the  interest  of  our  own  national  se- 
curity, will  never  forget  the  captive  nations 
or  accommodate  ourselves  to  their  present 
captivity. 

Promote  and  accelerate  the  freedom  aspira- 
tions of  the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations, 
to  which  they  are  entitled  by  their  creator. 
Throughout  the  year,  but  especially  dur- 
ing the  Week,  exposing  the  Russian  fraud 
of  "self-determination"  and  putting  into 
proper  perspective  the  present-day  captivity 
of  the  Central  and  East  Eurofjeans.  the  non- 
Rtissian  nations  In  the  USSR,  the  Asians  and 
Cubans;  spotlighting  the  dangerous  myths 
surrounding  the  Red  empire,  despite  the 
propaganda  and  diplomatic  pressures  of  the 
Communist  regimes. 

Continuous  rejection  of  existent  colo- 
nialism affected  by  Russian  aggression  and 
"wars  of  liberation,"  and  focusing  world  at- 


tention on  the  last  remaining  empire,  the 
Soviet  Union  itself. 

Dispel  the  concepts  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  a  "nation"  and  that  Russia  is  the  Soviet 
Union;  prove,  historically  and  geographically, 
that  Russia  is  only  one  of  the  republics  In 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Restore  the  great  Image  of  America  and 
defend  every  point  of  NCNC's  purpose — a 
challenge  to  every  .^.merican's  courage  of 
convictions  and  conscience. 

Full  support  of  the  United  Nations  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights;  im- 
plementation of  this  declaration  to  include 
the  captive  non-Russian  nations  the  Soviet 
Union 

A  resolute  stand  against  misleading  Cold 
War  theories  of  "peaceful  coexistence," 
"lessened  tensions."  "trade  with  Red  coun- 
tries." "bridges  of  understanding."  etc..  while 
the  rape  of  nations  exists. 

Promulgate  the  effective  achievement  of 
political,  social,  economic,  religious,  linguis- 
tic and  cultural  rights  of  the  captive  peoples 
in  the  captive  nations. 

Regardless  of  political  persuasion,  instill 
in  all  men  their  sacred  duty  and  responslbll- 
ity  for  the  preservation  of  freedom  in  the 
full  tradition  of  our  American  Revolution. 

achievements 

Original  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution 
(Public  Law  86-90)  authored  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Regular  Congressional  observances  of  the 
Week  In  the  US  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; religious  commemoration  led 
by  Congressional  chaplains. 

Expansion  of  observances  through  further 
formation  of  local  and  state  captive  nations 
committees  in  all  major  cities  and  states: 
religious  observances  conducted  in  many 
places  of  worship. 

Stimulation  of  Captive  Nations  Week  ac- 
tivities and  proclamations  by  many  heads  of 
state  of  foreign  countries  such  as  Japan, 
Free  China,  South  Korea.  South  Vietnam, 
India.  Philippines,  Australia.  Turkey,  Malta, 
West  Oermany.  England.  Sweden  and  Ar- 
gentina. 

Testimonies  before  Congressional  commit- 
tees on  subjects  relevant  to  our  own  na- 
tional security  In  conjunction  with  the  cap- 
tive nations,  e.g.,  East-West  Trade  (1965), 
US-USSR  Consular  Convention    (1967). 

Congressional  Record  publication  of  all 
Captive  Nations  Week  activities  both  na- 
tional and  international  from  1959  on. 

Nation-wide  educational  link  with  press, 
radio  and  TV  media,  especially  before  and 
during  Captive  Nations  Week. 

Continuous  responses  by  captive  nations 
committee  members  to  attacks  against  the 
resolution  and  observances  on  the  part  of 
Moscow  and  Its  Red  syndicate. 

Lectures  by  scholars  and  experts  In  the 
fields  of  Soviet  Affairs,  Communism.  Red 
political  warfare,  etc. 

oBJBcrrvxs 

.^slstance  in  the  creation  of  a  Special 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations  In  the 
House  of  Representatives 

Total  victory  In  Vietnam. 

A  first,  complete  review  of  U.S.  policy  to- 
ward the  USSR. 

Reformation  of  the  Voice  of  America  as  a 
genuine  projector  of  the  American  Image  in 
the  captive  lands. 

Pursue  the  policy  of  no  liberalized  trade 
v.'ithout  political  concessions  to  the  captive 
nations. 

Further  Cold  War  education  dealing  with 
the  crucial  Importance  of  captive  nations, 
especially  the  non-Russian  nations  in  the 
USSR. 

Emphasizing  the  need  for  a  Freedom  Com- 
mission and  Academy  to  oope  with  the  Oold 
War  tactics  of  the  Red  enemy. 

Advancement  ot  Ideas  to  sustain  and  ex- 
pand the  American  Image  of  independence. 
I.e.,  concentration  on  the  independence  as- 
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plratlons  of  all  non-Russian  captive  nations 
in  the  USSR. 

Promotion  of  public  awareness  of  the  Adlal 
Stevenson  memorandum  in  the  UN  on  Soviet 
Ruaslan  imperto-colonlalism  with  a  \-lew  to- 
ward a  full-scale  debate  on  the  subject. 

Generate  a  consciousness  of  how  various 
forms  of  agitation  aimed  at  completely  un- 
dermining the  structtire  of  Amertcan  clvU 
authority,  i.e.,  university  campus  eruptions 
civil  disobedience,  certain  tvpes  of  civil 
right  disturbances,  etc.,  are  supported  by 
communist  sources  and  conducted  along  the 
same  lines  used  In  the  captive  nations. 

Urging  a  basic  change  In  U.S.  foreign  policy 
from  an  economlco-mllltary  defensive  to  a 
psycho-political  offensive. 

Further  expansion  of  the  captive  nations 
movement  In  all  states  and  communities  of 
the  Free  World  via  proclamations,  observ- 
ances and  Implementation  of  what  the  com- 
mittee is  doing  in  the  United  States 

Provision  of  more  speakers  on  the  captive 
nations  before  chambers  of  commerce,  labor 
unions,  education  and  religious  groups 

Additional  publication  on  developments  In 
the  captive  nations  and  their  import  on  U  S 
national  security.  '  ' 

Preparation  and  research  position  papers 
on  current  foreign  policv  Issues  In  the  Con- 
gress ql.xhe  United  States. 

RepoQg  on  legislative  developments 
Conducting  seminars  and  conferences. 


I 
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cruel  enemies  of  God  and  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple but  we  beg  God  that  today's  unbelieving 
bauls  would  be  converted  and  amend  the 
Injuries  to  the  Ukrainian  Churches  and  the 
Ukrainian  people. 

Our  prayers  should  be  Joined  with  alms 
Do  not  forget.  Dearly  beloved  In  Christ,  that 
on  the  occasion  of  the  enslavement  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  by  the  communist  party 
many  Ukrainians  cannot  return  to  their  na- 
tive land,  and  thus  are  forced  to  spend  their 
years  In  exile.  Sickness,  old  age  and  lack  of 
suitable  means  of  life  cause  suffering  and 
despBlr.  I  appeal  to  your  hearts,  dear  friends 
In  Christ,  have  pity  on  them.  Give  your  con- 
tributions through  your  local  pastor  for  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Committee  In  Philadel- 
phia, so  that  It  may  continue  to  aid  the 
refugees. 

On  this  occasion  of  Captive  Nations  Week, 
we  entreat  the  Lord  God  that  In  the  near 
future  our  Ukrainian  churches  and  people 
together  will  be  able  to  celebrate  the  Inde- 
pendence Day  of  the  Ukrainian  Nation  and 
the  (toys  of  religious  freedom  in  the  Ukrain- 
ians lands. 

The  Blessing  of  the  Lord  be  upon  you. 
Ambrose  Senyshyn. 

„  Metropolitan. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


September  23,  1969 

tv^T*!?  grateful  thanks  for  your  support  of 
rSards°"^"^'°°*^   resolution   and   warmest 
Sincerely, 
1  Lev  E,  Dobriansky. 


Pastoral   Appeal   on   the   Occasion   of 
Captive   Nations   Week 
^J^^P'  ^^^^■^'■end  Fathers,  Honorable  Leaders 
Of  church  and  civic  organizations  and  socle- 
Chrtst      '''^'  "^^"''^"^  brothers  and  sisters  In 
Ten  years  have  passed  since  our  American 
government   has  announced  the  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week.   Each   vear  it   an- 
pea is  to  the  American  people  to"  take  part 
in   the  cultural   manifestations  iigalnst   the 
forced  tyranny  and  captlvltv  of  the  enslaved 
nations.  Amongst  these  we  find  the  Ukrain- 
ian people.  Freedom-loving  America  with  her 
mayors  and  individual  state  governors  and 
the   President   himself   at   the   head   protest 
against  the  communist  enslavement  of  the 
captive  nations.  We  Ukrainians  (Catholics  as 
well  as  Orthodox)  can  not  afford  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  this  slavery  and  persecution  of  our 
brothers  and  sisters  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
who  suffer  under  the  hammer  and  sickle  The" 
prosperity  of  America  should  not  blind  us  to 
the  enslavement  of  our  Church  and  our  peo- 
ple behind  the  Iron  Cunain. 
Just    what    this    communist   enslavement 

l°„'^H  J'Ik*'^  ^  ^^'^  ^  "y  eye  witnesses 
who  lived  through  the  vast  liquidation  of  the 
five  eparchies  in  Gallcla  and  the  Sub-Car- 
pathian Region  with  lo  bishops  and  2  950 
priests.  The  Bolshevik  enslavement  forbade 
the  Ukrainian  Catholics  to  profess  the  Catho- 
lic Faith  and  lead  a  religious  life,  which  was 
then  organized  into  3040  parishes  and  4  440 
churches  and  chapels. 

Jiist  what  this  communist  enslavement 
consists  in  can  be  told  us  by  those  peoples 
from  whom  the  communist  authorities  con- 
fiscated private  property  and  religious  free- 
dom. Prom  this  communist  enslavement 
mllhons  of  people  have  suffered  and  perished 
from  tortures  in  the  concentration  camps 
Just  what  this  communist  enslavement  con- 
sists In  can  be  told  us  by  millions  of  Ukrain- 
ians, who  died  of  hunger.  One  can  write 
much  about  this  communist  enslavement 
out  time  does  not  permit. 

The  communist  enslavement  at  the  same 
oSf  .  ^  warning  for  Americans  and  espe- 
tl,  !''.£°''  Ul^alnlans  in  the  free  world  so 
that  they  distinguish  the  Ukrainian  wheat 
from  the  communist  cockle. 

We  wish  happiness  to  all  peoples,  and  en- 
treat the  Lord  God  that  the  communist  gov- 

nin«f  \'''.'i?  ^^  P^^'^y  ""^^  °ot  tbei'  hap- 
piness at  the  misfortunes  of  the  captive 
nations.   We  do   not  desire   revenge  on   the 


U.S.   Legislators  Asked  To  Give  Fvll 
Support  to  Captive  Nations  Cause 
Washington,   D.C.   June    20.— Dr.   Lev   E 
Dobriansky,  Chairman  of  the  National  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee,  has   asked   all  US 
Senators  and  Congressmen  to  give  their  full 
support  to  the  captive  nations   cause    In  a 
letter  asking  support  for  the  Congressional 
Resolution  calling  for  more  enlightened  as- 
sistance to  the  captive  peoples,   he  stated" 
In  the  period  of  July  13-19,  1969  our  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  those  of  17  other  nations  in 
the  Free  World,  will  be  observing  Captive 
Nations  Week.  This  observance  is  notable  be- 
cause It  is  also  the  10th  Anniversarv  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution  which  Con- 
gress  passed    in    July.    1959,    and   President 
Elsenhower  signed  into  Public  Law  86-90 

With  the  sobering  lesson  furnished  by  the 
Soviet   Russian  rape  of  Czechoslovakia  last 
year,  on  this  occasion  it  seems  almost  hardly 
necessary  to  appeal  to  your  responsible  efforts 
in  making  known  throughout  the  Red  Em- 
pire,  our  determination  never  to  acquiesce 
by  deals  or  default,  to  the  permanent  cap- 
tivity of  over  27  nations  and  ever  to  seek  by 
all  peaceful  means  their  eventual  freedom 
In    the  House,   and  on   a   bipartisan   basis 
Representative  Flood  has  reserved   time  on 
July  16  for  this  manifest  expression;  in  the 
Senate,  individual  statements  of  support  are 
promised    throughout    the    Week     The    en- 
closed pamphlet  Ten  Years  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  offers  an  adequate  background- 
my  book  The  Vulnerable  Russians  contain^ 
the  original  resolution  and  all  the  Presiden- 
tial proclamations. 

The  basic  issues  facing  oiu-  Nation  todav 
axe  the  eame  as  they  were  ten  vears  ago  ex- 
cept that  we're  at  a  greater  disadvantage  In 
coping  with  them.  Our  illusions  of  the  60's 
have  not  rendered  the  captive  nations— the 
peoples  themselves— anv  less  captive  While 
we  attend  to  derivative  issues  such  as  Viet- 
nam, the  -ABM,  etc.,  it  would  be  fatal  to  have 
our  attoitlon  diverted  from  the  original  Is- 
sue of  the  captive  nations  and  Soviet  Rus- 
sian Imperio-coloniallsm.  Among  the  manv 
actions  that  can  be  taken  both  for  our  ■se- 
curity  and   the   freedom   of   the   one   billion 

nn^ll^^^T^\^  ^P"'*'  «°^e  Committee 
on  the  Captive  Nations  and  a  full-scale  Sen- 

USSR— Moscow  being  the  only  formidable 
enemy-would  unleash  an  Education  for 
Freedom  Through  Contrast  which,  more  than 
anything  else,  would  redirect  the  energies  of 
our  youth  in  constructive  union  with  those 
of  youth  seeking  liberty  and  freedom 
throughout    the    Red   Empire 


Women  Speak  for  the  Captives 
Ten  years  ago.  President  Elsenhower  pro- 

N^r  ^\^^r}!i^  ^^^  °'  •'"^y  *>«  captive 
Nations  Week.  This  tenth  anniversarv  will  be 
observed  from  July  13  to  July  20  "in  1969 
Each  succeeding  president  has  called  for  ap- 
propriate observance  of  such  a  week 

In  this  laod  of  the  free,  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
1  eye  that  there  can  still  exist  in  this  twen- 
Ho^^  *^!!? y^''  ^y^t^ins  of  government  which 
deny  their  people  fundamental  human 
rights,  and  base  their  industrl.il  and  techni- 
cal progress  on  the  labor  of  depressed  and 
deprived  masses  of  their  people,  or  that  in- 
te  lectuals  and  others  are  still  being  im- 
prisoned or  exiled  to  slave  labor  for  darlne 
to  question  or  protest  the  harsh  dictator- 
ships that  deny  basic  freedoms.  The  guilt  of 
many  present-day  regimes  Is  all  the  greater 
because  they  are  signatories  to  the  Universal 
Declaration  Of  Human  Rights  and,  in  most 
cases,  members  of  the  United  Nations  dedi- 
cated to  implementing  those  verv  rights  as- 
suring  freedom  and  justice  to  all  " 

WTiile  condemning  colonialism  and  assist- 
ing In  the  dissolution  of  empires,  what  have 
the  Communist  nations  of  the  Soviet  empire 
and  mainland  China  done  except  denv  free- 
dom to  their  own  people,  at  the  same  seeking 
to  reduce  to  colonial  status  whatever  terri- 
tories they  could  dominate  as  satellites? 
What  has  happened  to  the  basic  freedoms 
Wid  fundamental  human  rights  in  Poland 
mingary      Lithuama,     Ukraine.     Czechoslo- 

Rnrif.'n,  ^^'■'*;  J^^^°^^^-  White  Ruthenla. 
Rumania.  East  Germany.  Bulgaria,  mainland 
China.  Armenia.  Azerbaijan,  Georgia.  North 
Korea.  Albania.  Idel-Ural.  Tibet.  Cossackia. 
Tiirkestan.  North  Vietnam,  and  others'  Is 
there  nothing  free  nations  can  do  when  peo- 

fi!,  l^,  °"^  "^°'"e  °''"  t°  Czechoslovakia 
and  help  us!'  ? 

Within  these  United  States  are  manv  peo- 
ple   of    many    nationalities    whose    parents 
soiight  freedom  here  from  religious,  political 
and 'or     economic     oppression.     There     are 
many  others  who  themselves  were  forced  to 
flee  their  native   lands   after  World   War  II 
when  Commumsm  took  over  In  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe,  and  soon  thereafter  in  main- 
land China,  Tibet  and  Cuba.  On  such  an  an- 
niversary as  this,  those  who  walked  out  on 
Communism   are  saddened   bv   the   remem- 
brance of  relatives  and  friends  still  in  the 
satellites  and  the  "People's  Republics."  an- 
other name  for  the  colonies  of  the  Commu- 
nists.   Unlike    most    Americans,    who    have 
known  life  only  under  freedom,  thev  under- 
stand the  true  meaning  behind  Russia's  mis- 
use of  such  terms  as  "peace."  "democracv  " 
and  "coexistence."  They  know  that  manv  are 
serving  out  25-year  sentences  in  slave-labor 
camps    for    such     "crimes"    as    establishing 
schools  or  Red  Cross  chapters  or  instllllni 
children  with  a  love  of  their  own  language  or 
cultural  heritage!  B"age  or 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  Russia's 
violent  oppoeitlon  to  Captive  Nations  Week 
is  evidence  of  its  effect  upon  the  people  of 
her  own  republics  and  satellites,  renewing 
their  hope  of  freedom,  strengthening  their 
wil  to  resist.  We  believe  her  greatest  fear 
is  that  the  rift  with  mainland  China  the 
turmng  from  Moscow  of  Albania  and '  per- 
haps soon  Rumania,  and  open  criticism  of 
Moscow  s  policies  by  the  Communist  Partv  of 
Italy  will  continue  until  the  non-Russian 
peoples  within  the  USSR  may  break  away 
,.?J"  ^"^^*^  ^  domination.  There  is  no  mono- 
lith today.  The  rifts,  schisms,  fissures  are  too 
wide  and  too  deep. 

What  can  we  of  the  free  world  do  to  stop 
this  tyranny  and  treachery?  We  can  be 
vigilant  and  careful  not  to  be  duped  by  those 
who  think,  Freedom  is  an  Ideal  and  not  a  Uv- 
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ing  force.  It  is  both.  We  can  urge  free  nations 
to  abandon  trade  with  those  who  use  en- 
slaved peoples  for  the  purposes  of  the  State. 
We  can  Impress  upon  all  statesmen  that  the 
choice  of  human  freedom  Is  always  a  higher 
ideal  than  the  choice  of  peace,  for  peace 
without  freedom  is  no  peace  at  all. 

Therefore,  we  the  undersigned,  call  upon 
all  people  in  this  and  other  countries  who 
love  freedom  to  continue  their  pressure  of 
public  opinion  and  public  expression,  added 
to  our  hopes  and  prayers,  until  the  Commu- 
nist bloc  crumbles  and  freedom  Is  restored 
to  all    captive   nations. 

Byelorussian  American 
Women's  Association. 
Czechoslovak  National 
Council  of  Women 
IN  Exile. 
Georgian  National 

Alliance. 
Ukrainian  National 
Women's  League 
op  America,  Inc. 
Women  for  Freedom.  Inc. 

Ten  Years  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
Observances 

This  July  ten  years  will  have  elapsed  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
Resolution,  which  became  a  law  of  the  land 
with  its  signing  by  the  late  President  Dwlght 
D.  Eisenhower, 

To  be  recalled  is  that  the  passage  of  the 
Resolution  provoked  ire  and  much  shoe- 
pounding  in  the  Kremlin  Khrushchev,  then 
at  the  pinnacle  of  the  Moscow  oligarchy, 
castigated  it  as  a  measure  designated  to  dis- 
rupt the  "happy  family  of  the  Soviet  peo- 
ple." His  subordinates,  Podgomy  and  Suslov, 
assailed  It  as  an  Instrument  of  "American 
Imperialistic  aggression"  aimed  at  the  USSR 
and  the  "people's  democracies"  In  Central 
and  Elastern  Europe. 

If  one  re-read  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
Resolution,  he  would  readily  understand  the 
rage  and  furor  it  touched  off  in  the  Kremlin. 
For  the  Resolution  spelled  out  in  unmistak- 
able terms  what  the  US.  Congress  and  the 
American  people  thought: 

The  imperialistic  policies  of  Communist 
Russia  have  led,  through  direct  and  indirect 
aggression,  to  the  subjugation  of  the  national 
independence  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Lithuania, 
Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia,  Estonia, 
White  Ruthema,  Rumania,  East  Germany, 
Bulgaria,  mainland  China.  Armenia.  Azer- 
baijan. Georgia.  North  Korea.  Albania.  Idel- 
Ural.  Tibet.  Cossackia.  Turkestan.  North 
Vietnam,  and  others.  .  . 

The  Resolution  also  authorized  and  re- 
quested the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  issue  a  Proclamation  "deslgnatina;  the 
third  week  of  July.  1959.  as  'Captive  Nations 
Week'  and  Inviting  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities."  The  Resolution 
concluded: 

The  President  is  further  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  similar  proclamation 
each  year  until  such  time  as  freedom  and 
independence  shall  have  been  achieved  for 
all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world.  .  . 

NO    MORE    ROUTINE    OBSERVANCES 

Ever  since  observances  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  have  been  held  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  United  States,  each  year 
the  official  Soviet  press  and  other  mass  com- 
munication media  have  untiringly  attacked 
ihe  Week  as  an  instrument  of  the  cold  war. 
aimed  at  disturbing  "peaceful  coexistence" 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  Regrettably,  some  misguided  Ameri- 
can newspapers,  such  as  The  Washington 
Post,  nave  been  and  still  are  sniping  at  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  seeing  it  In  distorted 
fashion  as  an  obstacle  to  a  fruitful  "under- 
standing" between  the  USSR  and  the  United 
States. 

The  captive  nations  movement  neverthe- 
less has  grown  steadily,  enlisting  the  staunch 
support  of  seventeen  Free  World  countries: 


the  Republic  of  China.  Korea,  Turkey,  West 
Germany,  Argentina,  Austraha,  and  others. 

The  significance  of  this  historic  Resolution 
cannot  be  too  strongly  stressed.  It  is  not  an 
Instrument  of  cold  war  propaganda,  as  the 
Kremlin  heatedly  claims.  It  Is  not  a  de\-lce 
whereby  Washington  seeks  to  disrupt  any 
prospect  of  "peaceful  coexistence"  with  Mos- 
cow. 

It  remains  an  official  U.S.  document  ex- 
pressing recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  government  and  the  American 
people  at  large  of  the  existence  of  some  22 
captive  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  that 
have  been  deprived  of  their  basic  freedoms. 
With  this  official  act  of  the  U.S.  Congress  we 
have  given  the  whole  world  notice  that  we 
deplore  the  fact  that  some  200  million  people 
of  Europe  and  Asia  live  In  Soviet  Russian 
slavery  against  their  will;  that  In  this  year 
of  1969,  at  a  time  when  the  United  Nations 
Is  championing  the  cause  of  Independence 
and  self-determination  for  the  colonial 
peoples  of  Africa  and  Asia,  the  captive  na- 
tions under  Russian  communist  rule  are 
being  ruthlessly  denied  these  fundamental 
rights. 

INVASION  OF  Czechoslovakia: 

LATEST    TRANSGRESSION 

The  worldwide  Captive  Nations  movement 
received  fresh  impetus  with  the  brutal  and 
unprovoked  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  by 
Soviet  and  satellite  troops  In  August.  968 
Even  perennial  "do-gooders"  were  stunned 
and  dismayed,  never  having  dreamt  that  the 
Kremlin  wovild  again  dare  to  unleash  naked 
force  against  one  of  its  own  communist 
satellites.  Were  there  any  need  to  re-validate 
Captive  Nations  Week,  this  latest  Instance  of 
aggression  discharged  It  fully. 

The  subjugation,  or  rather,  resubjugatlon 
of  Czechoslovakia  has  completely  changed 
the  political  and  strategical  configuration  in 
Central  Europe.  It  has  brought  Soviet  troops 
to  the  Bavarian  border.  It  has  posed  an  im- 
mediate threat  to  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia 
and.  to  some  extent.  Austria  and  Greece  as 
well  It  also  has  exposed  the  NATO  structure 
as  a  weak  and  Ineffectual  paper  organization 
that  could  not  even  muster  a  stern  warnlne 
to  the  Kremlin. 

Again  the  free  world  has  failed  to 
strengthen  Its  posture.  Again  it  has  failed 
to  exhort  the  captive  nations  Inside  the 
Soviet  communist  empire  to  keep  their  hopes 
and  aspirations  high. 

Yet — as  has  been  pointed  out  many  times 
in  this  review — the  Czechoslovak  seizure  had 
an  immediate  and  meaningful  Impact  upon 
Ukraine.  Both  communist  officials  and  the 
intellectual  circles  of  LTkralne  seized  upon 
the  events  In  Czechoslovakia  to  begin  de- 
manding more  freedom  for  the  Ukrainian 
people.  Arrests  and  trials  of  Ukrainian  writ- 
ers, poets,  professors,  artists,  literary  critics 
and  students — which  had  been  going  on  long 
before  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia — dem- 
onstrated the  Intensity  and  drive  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  for  their  freedom.  Seen 
against  this  background,  the  Captive  Nations 
Resolution  Is  an  Important  response  to  a 
malaise  which  Is  threatening  the  whole  body 
of  nations  making  up  the  free  world. 

implications    of    THE    "BREZHNEV    DOCTRINE" 

Encouraged  by  the  timidity  of  the  West  In 
the  face  of  their  seizure  of  Czechoslovakia. 
the  Soviet  Russian  communist  leaders  have 
gone  on  the  offensive. 

Leonid  Brezhnev,  first  secretary  of  the 
Communist  party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  has 
boldly  enunciated  the  so-called  "Brezhnev 
Doctrine."  which  claims  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  a  "legitimate"  right  to  Intervene  In 
the  internal  affairs  of  any  "socialist"  coun- 
try More,  the  official  Soviet  reading  of  this 
new  Soviet  rationale  suggests  that  even  West 
Germany  may  be  Included  in  the  sphere  of 
its  competence. 

What  Is  ominous  Is  that  the  Brezhnev  Doc- 
trine Indicates  a  brazen  Soviet  determination 
to  continue  the  oppression  of  the  captive 


nations,  to  continue  to  trample  underfoot 
their  fundamental  human  rights,  although 
these  rights  of  self-determination  and  na- 
tional sovereignty  are  expressly  set  forth  in 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  on  December  10,  1948  The 
Brezhnev  Doctrine  unilaterally  ascribes  to 
the  USSR  a  "mandate"  to  Intervene  at  will 
In  the  Internal  affairs  of  other  states,  in 
direct  contravention  to  the  principles  enun- 
ciated in  the  said  document  of  the  United 
Nations — which  was  signed  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  contention  of  this  spurious  "doctrine" 
that  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  is  an  exclu- 
sive domain  of  Moscow  should  be  flatly 
rejected  by  the  free  world  as  immoral,  im- 
perialistic and  dangerous  to  world  peace 
and  stability. 

Therefore.  Captive  Nations  Week,  observed 
this  year  from  July  13  to  July  20,  provides 
ample  opportunity  to  condemn  the  Brezh- 
nev Etoctrlne  and  to  reaffirm  our  solemn 
commitments  to  the  captive  nations  In  their 
aspiration  for  freedom  and  national  inde- 
pendence. Not  to  do  so  Is  to  encourage  Soviet 
excursions  Into  the  Free  World. 

RESOLtmoN  IN  Support  of  the  10th  Anni- 
versary of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
July  13-19,  1969 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  since  1959 — when 
the  U.S.  Congress  passed  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Resolution  and  President  Dwight 
D.  Elsenhower  signed  it  into  Public  Law 
8&-90 — All  Communist  Capitols  have  bitterly 
denounced  the  Annual  Week  as  being  Inimi- 
cal to  their  fundamental  Interests;  and  also 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  to  the  mounting 
consternation  of  Moscow,  Pelplng,  Havana 
and  others,  the  Captive  Nations  Week  Move- 
ment has  stejidily  grown  In  the  United  States, 
and  every  President  In  this  decade  has  Is- 
sued a  proclamation  In  behalf  of  the  Inde- 
pendence and  freedom  of  every  captive  na- 
tion in  Central  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union. 
Asia  and  Cuba; 

In  the  belief  that  the  movement  to  sup- 
port freedom  and  liberation  of  all  captive 
nations  has  now  taken  hold  in  numerous 
other  countries  In  the  free  world  as  evidenced 
by  week  observances  in  the  Republic  of 
China,  Korea,  Argentina.  Australia,  Turkey 
Japan    and    a    number    of   other   countries; 

Maintaining  that,  for  the  security  of  the 
free  world  and  for  cold  war  victory  over 
the  deadly  forces  of  communism  and  Sino- 
Soviet,  Russian  Imperlo-colonlallsm,  it  Is  In- 
dispensable for  all  free  men  regularly  to 
make  known  their  determination  never  to 
acquiesce  to  the  permanent  captivity  of  the 
27  nations  in  the  red  empire: 

The  Second  Conference  of  the  World  Anti- 
Communist   League   now   resolves    that: 

The  League  and  Its  members  and  asso- 
ciated groups  will  exert  every  effort  to  make 
the  lOth  Anniversary  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  on  July  13-19,  1969  the  most  suc- 
cessful yet  by: 

1.  Urging  each  head  of  state  to  issue  a  cap- 
tive nations  week  proclamation  similar  to 
that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

2  Conducting  observances  of  the  Week  In 
member  countries  and  utilizing  all  media 
so  that  our  combined  message  'will  be  con- 
veyed to  the  Captive  Nations:   and 

3.  Dispatching  the  published  results  of  this 
event  to  the  National  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee in  Washington.  DC.  for  their  appro- 
priate transmission  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Rama  Swarup 
Chief  Delegation — India. 


Captive  Nations  Week  Observance — 

llTH    ANNU-ERSART 

program 

Signing    of   the    Freedom    Declaration    by 

Representatives  of  Member  Organizations  of 

the  Philadelphia  Captive  Nations  Committee, 

in  the  historic  Congress  Hall. 
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1.  National  Anthem. 

2.  Invocation.  Very  Rev.  John  J.  Paiatek 
Representing  Hla  Eminence  John  Cardinal 
Krol.  »**"<»i 

3.  Opening  Remarks,  Austin  J.  App   PhX» 
Ohalrm&n,     Philadelphia     Captive     Nation^ 
t/ommlttee. 

4.  Reading  of  President  Richard  Nixon's 
Proclamation.  Mr.  Henry  Wyszynskl,  Polish- 
American  Congress  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania 

5.  Heading  of  Governor  Raymond  P  Sha- 
fers  Proclamation  and  Greetings,  Hon.  Stan- 
ley Miller.  Member  of  the  Cabinet 

6.  Reading  of  Mayor  James  H.  J  Tates 
Proclamation  and  Greetings,  Hon.  Warren 
Welner.  Deputy  City  RepresenUtlve 

7^  Address.  Hon.  Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kane  Re- 
pub  ic  Of  China.  Honorary  Chairman- 
world  Anti-Communist  League,  President 
China  Chapter,  WACL,  President  China 
Chapter,  Asian  Peoples  Antl-Communlst 
ijeague. 

8.  Introduction  of  Guests  of  Honor  and 
Representatives  of  Nationalities:  Introduc- 
tion of  Girls  in  national  costumes,  represent- 
ing various  captive  nations.  Mrs.  Margit 
Roht.a.  Secretary.  Philadelphia  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee. 

9  Reading  of  Statement  of  the  United  Or- 
ganizations of  Women  from  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe.  Mrs.  Alexander  Yaremko. 

10  Reading  of  Resolutions.  Mr.  Wolodymyr 
Karpynych.  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
of  America.  Philadelphia  Chapter 

II.   Benediction.  Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  Benko 
Ceremony     of     plac.ng     Captive     Nations 
Wreath  at  the  Liberty  Bell  m  Independence 
Hall. 

Master  of  Ceremonies — Mr.  Ignatius  M  Bil- 
linsky.  Executive  Vice  Chairman.  Philadel- 
phia Captive  Nations  Committee 
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not    hindering,    their 


Greater      Phil.\delphia      Captive      Nations 

WtEK   RESOLt  riONS    APPROVED    BY    ACCLAIVIA- 

TioN  AT  THE  Mass  Raixy  on  the  Independ- 
ence Mail  Philadelphi  v.  July  20.  1969 
Whereas,  the  U.S.  Congress  on  July  17 
1959,  requested  the  President  annually  to 
proclaim  the  third  week  of  July  Captive 
Nations  Week  •■until  such  time  as  free- 
dom and  independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world  •;  and 

Whereas,  President  Nixon  on  July  14  pro- 
claimed July  13-19  Captive  Nations  Week  for 
1969.  and  Governor  Ravmond  P.  Shafer  on 
July  9  for  Pennsylvania,  and  Mayor  James  H 
J.  Tate  on  July  10  for  Philadelphia:  and 

Whereas,  the  twenty-two  captive  nations 
enumerated  by  Congress  In  1959— "Poland 
Hungary.  Lithuania.  Ukraine,  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia.  Latvia.  Estonia,  White  Ruthenia,  Ru- 
mania. East  Germany,  Bulgaria.  Mainland 
China.  Armenia.  Azerbaijan.  Georgia  North 
Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural.  Tibet.  Cossackla 
Turkestan,  North  Vietnam"— continue  to  be 
subject  to  communistic  colonialism  with 
Cuba  off  our  shores  added  to  the  list,  and 
South  Vietnam  In  danger  of  a  like  fate;  and 
Whereas.  U.S.  interventions  In  both  World 
Wars  were  proclaimed  as  crusades  for  the 
self-determination  of  peoples;   and 

Whereas,  the  captive  naUona  enumerated 
have  proved  or  can  be  shown  to  have  the 
capacity  for  self-government  and  lnd«)€nd- 

tH°f  • /"*»  ^^''^   ^^^  y«»™  "»d  strive  as 
their  Inalienable  right; 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Captive 
fn^?^  Committee  of  Greater  Philadelphia 
and  ttOfi  assemblage  gathered  at  historic  In- 
dependence Mall  this  July  20,  1969. 

■niat  the  U.S.  government  should  vlsor- 
oiisly  re-afflrm  its  good  will  towards  the  Lp- 
tive  naUons  and  its  determinaOon  to  ad- 
vance their  Uberatlon  with  all  moral    eoo 

bloc  and  negotiate  any  treaties  so  as  not  to 

Sist  fhfr  r.^"^^  P"PP*^  gov^ent^ 
against  the  populations  and  with  the  frank 


purpose    of    helping 
liberation;  and 

That,  American  delegates  to  the  United 
Nations  and  to  other  conferences  should 
wnen— and  wherever  practicable  pr^ss  for 
exposure  of  communist  Sino-Russian  im- 
perlo-colonlaUam;  and 

That.  America  should  pursue  a  clear  pol- 
icy Of  good  will  towards  any  agltatlSL 
cZT:''^-  r^''  '^^"'"^  behind  the  Ir^n 
m  1^^  f^"^  *'  Uberauon-and  short  of 
mm tary  intervention,  of  all  practicable  sup- 
port;  and  '^ 

That  the  U.S.  government  should  make 
t^r^n  ^"K^-^"^  ^^«  ^  Empire  ou^^de^ 
rtt^  f,  "'^  ''*''^'"  *°  acquiesce,  by  deals  or 
^fotl^^-  "?  '^^  Permanent  enslavement  of 
captive  nauons  and  ever  to  seek  by  all  peace- 
fulmeans  their  eventual  freedom;   and 

TTiat,    however    compelling    the    wish    for 

South  Vietnam  to  Red  domination  but  should 

rather  blockade  North  Vietnam's  harbors  and 

St.  '^^!"«^i"»°^  until  it  retreats  from 
i>outa  Vietnam;  and 

=.  ^*^'  i^  '^^  tension  between  Soviet  Rus- 
^v,^  B^  ^"''*'  '^^  ^-S    sh°"ld  consider 

fl^«rHnX^,^  "^T  ^''^"sl^e  tyranny,  with 
m.H^  ,  ^^  ^"^  ^  ^""^  CurUln  in  the 
middle  of  once  free  Europe,  and  its  army  in 
seven  satellite  nations,  and  its  co3LS 
to  fifteen  captive  nations  within  the  U.S.SJt.; 

KoJilf' •  f^?  °"'=^^''  non-proliferation  treaty 

Of  I^J  i^  ^f""'  '"^^^^  '^«  US-  a  partner 
Of  Soviet  Russia  and  guarantees  both  Mos- 
cow 3  enslavement  of  the  Captive  Nations 
and  permanent  military  supremacy  over  the 
^^7Z  =°^°^"««-  these  Free  Nations  should 
not  be  pressured  to  sign  it;  and 

..cIm.^'k^*  ?°"^^  °^  Representatives  should 
1!T^.'^  *  ®P^'^^  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
viet  Of  U  s'  n^r  "^"^"^  ^  Congressional  Re- 
view Of  U.S.  policy  towards  the  U.S.S.R,;  and 

.Ji^\  *  .'^'^P"^'^  Nations  Freedom  Stamp 
series  should  be  Inaugurated  and  a  Freedom 
Academy  established;  and  finally 

That  copies  of  these  Resolutions  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States 

^.l.T/^^'^'  "'■  S"^^'  ^°'^  ^nators  from 
Pennsylvama,  all  the  representatives  of  the 
Greater  Philadelphia  area,  and  to  the  iiews- 
papers,  radio,  and  television  sUtlons  of  the 

Presented  by  the  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee of  greater  Philadelphia. 

Austin  J.  App,  Ph.  D., 

Chairman 
Ignatius  M.   Billinsky, 

Executive  Vice  Chairman 
March  Rohtla, 

Executive  Secretary 
Albert  Bacian, 

Treasurer. 
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flee  their  native  lands  after  World  War  II 
?5jfr  Communism  took  over  in  Eastern  and 

i^nrt '?!.  '"^U  *'''*  ^"^  thereafter  in  maln- 
and  China,  Tibet  and  Cuba.  We  have  reason 
r«^.  «  "?*^  Russia's  violent  opposition  to 
Captive  Nations  Week  is  evidence  of  Its  effect 
upon  the  people  of  her  own  republics  and 
^r^«l^'  f*"^'""?  tlielr  hope  of  freedom 
strengthening  their  will  to  resist 

What  can  we  of  the  free  world  do  to  stop 
i?it  *y™^°y  ^'^  treachery-?  We  can  be  vigl- 
lant  and  careful  not  to  be  duped  by  thSe 

Hvin.'^''^  ^^^""^  '«  ^  IdeaTand'^not^ 
i  on  'r!?'"^  ".^'  '^"^  ^^  '^°  ^ee  free  na- 
!lf^  ^  abandon  trade  with  those  who  use 
s?i  r^  P*°P^?  ^°'"  "^^  purposes  of  the 
rht^;^  v,°1°  Impress  upon  all  statesmen 
that  the  choice  of  human  freedom  Is  always 
a  higher  Ideal  than  the  choice  of  peace  for 
P««ce  without  freedom  is  no  peace  at  all 
an^^^,'""^  "^^  ^^  undersigned,  call  upon 
all  people  in  this  and  other  countries  who 
n^r^.r^^fT  ^  continue  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion  and  public  expression,  added 

rnnnlft  K*?^^  *"''  P'^ay^S'  until  the  Com- 
munist bloc  crumbles  and  freedom  is  re- 
stored to  all  captive  nations. 

Byelorussian  American  Women's  Asso- 
ciation, Czechoslovak  National 
CoDNcn-  OP  Women  in  Exile  Geor- 
gian National  Alliance.  Ukrainian 
National  Women's  League  or  Amer- 
ica. Inc.  and  Women  for  Freedom 
Inc. 
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Captive  Nations  Week  Statement 
.,  T^'L?'*^  ^°'  President  Elsenhower  pro- 
Na^S^^^e:k'""'^  "^  °^  ^^^  -  ^-P^- 

lleve  '  toVt^°t1°'  ""^  ^"*'  *'  ''  ''^'''^^  to  be- 
lieve   that     there    can    still    exist    in    this 

twentieth   century,  systems   of  goveSim^n 

^«n\.'^r^  "'^*'"  P*°P^«  fundamental  hu- 
man rights,  and  base  their  Industrial  and 
technical  progress  on  the  labor  of  depressed 

fnr^n  ^?  'f"  "''^^^^  °^  "^^^^  people,  or  that 
intellectuals  and  others  are  still  being  im- 
prisoned or  exiled  to  sJave  labor  for  daring 

^a^rTl  v,°'"  P"""^'*  ^^  ^^^  dictatorship 
that  deny  basic  freedoms.  The  guilt  of  manv 
present-day  regimes  is  all  thf  greate^^- 
cause  they  are  signatories  to  the  Universal 
°ti'f"!f'°\°^  Human  Rights  and,  in  most 
cases,  members  of  the  United  Nations  dedi- 
cated to  Implementing  those  very  rights  as- 
suring freedom  and  justice  to  all  ^  "^-^ 
Within  these  United  States  are  many  peo- 
ple of  many  nationalities  whose  parents 
sought  freedom  here  from  religious,  pohtl- 
cal  and/ or  economic  oppression.  TherV  are 
many  others  who  themselves  were  forced^ 


Greatir  Philadejuphia  Captive  Nations  Com- 
MrPTEE:  Freedom  Declaration:  Captive 
Nations  Week  1969  "^''vt 

Adopted  at  the  10th  anniversary  of  Captive 
Jtetlons  Week  resolution  observance,  spon! 
^If!^  ^JJ-^^  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the 
9^  \°^^  ^^PJ'''^  ^^**°'^^  Committee,  on  July 
20,  1969  in  Philadelphia,  and  slgnei  in  the 
historic  Congress  Hall  in  Philadelphia  by 
fZ'Tv.u'^^^r'  °^  member  organizations  of 
^e   Philadelphia   Captive   Nations   Commit- 

Whereas,  In  1969  the  Soviet  Russia  and  her 
Zm^""^  Communist  puppets  in  Europe 
and  Asia  continue  to  oppress  and  persecute 

Ber,inTufH?"'°"'    stretching    from    East 
Berlin  to  Vladivostok;  and 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Russia  persists  in  her 
brutal  policies  of  Russlflcation  religious  per- 
Swe!  ^nT"^"  expioltauon  and  outright 

Whereas,  in  August,  1968  the  USSR  with 
membere   of   the   Warsaw  Pact   brutally   In- 

rh^«^<?^^°-^''"'^^-  ^'^  ^^  defiance  of 
the  U.N.  Charter  and  Its  ovra  treaties  as  well 
as  the  U.N.  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  has 
proceeded  to  suppress  the  budding  UberaUza- 
i^n-!?'*^^?  ^"""^  imposed  Its  rigid  police-con- 
trolled regime,  thus  depriving  the  Czech  and 
Slovak  peoples,  as  well  as  the  national  ml- 
I'l^ftfr^f  t^^^l'^ountry  Of  their  rightful  and 
legitimate  freedom  and  independence;  and 
Whereas,  the  Kremlin  is  continuing  to 
supply  North  Vietnam  with  the  most  modern 
and  sophisticated  weapons  which  are  used 
against  the  U.S.  armed  forces,  the  South 
Vietnamese  armies  and  the  troops  of  their 
fi  t,^^""*^  Vietnam,  thus  prolonging 
the  bloody  war  which  Moscow.  Peking  and 
Hwioi  launched  against  South  Vietnam  in 
order  to  supppress  its  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereas,  on  July  17,  1959  the  US  Con- 
gress enacted  the  "Captive  Nations  Week 
S ."  r'     J^i*=^    subsequently    became 

fr^ri^   .^"^    ^^^°'    """^    ^^'^    Resolution 
stated,  in  part: 

r-^^^"^^- J'^^  imperialistic  policies  of 
Communist  Russia  have  led  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression  to  the  subju^tlon 
Of  the  national  Independence  of  Poland 
Hiingary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czecho-Slo- 
m^n?;  Li.*^f'?*onla,  White  Ruthenia,  Ru- 
n^ft^-  A^*  Germany.  Bulgaria,  mainland 
China.  Armenia.  Azerbaijan,  Georeia  North 
Korea,   Albania,  Idel-Ural,   Tibet.   C^ckiT 

•Wh.^'  ''T''  '''"''^^"'  ^'^^  oth^  and 
Whereas,  the  captive  nations  behind  the 


Iron  Curtain  continue  to  struggle  for  their 
freedom  and  national  Independence,  as  dem- 
onstrated by  upheavals  In  Ukraine,  Poland, 
Hungary,  Czecho-Slovakia,  East  Germany, 
and  elsewhere," 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved:  that  the 
Greater  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee  appeal  to  the 
U.S.  Government  to  raise  at  all  high-level  in- 
ternational conferences  with  the  Soviet-Rus- 
sian rulers  the  question  of  the  restoration  of 
the  right  of  self-determination  to  the  cap- 
tive peoples,  as  enumerated  In  the  "Captive 
Nations  Week  Resolution,"  and; 

That  we  appeal  to  the  governments  of  the 
free  countries  of  the  world  to  recognize  that 
the  U.N.  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  In- 
dependence to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peo- 
ples is  of  universal  scope  and  application  and. 
correspondingly,  to  oppose  the  double  stand- 
ard and  discrimination  against  the  principles 
of  self-determination  in  the  United  Nations, 
practiced  against  the  Russian-dominated 
captive  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia;  and 

That  we  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Government  to 
adopt  a  more  dynamic  and  enlightened  pol- 
icy with  respect  to  the  captive  nations,  to 
be  Implemented  In  all  U.S.  official  mass  com- 
munication media  and  cultural  exchange 
programs,  so  as  to  demonstrate  to  the  captive 
nations  that  the  United  States  of  America 
is  their  friend  and  ally,  and  that  their  even- 
tual liberation,  through  peaceful  means,  Is 
one  of  the  main  objectives  of  U.S.  Foreign 
policy,  and 

That  we  express  our  wholehearted  moral 
support  and  solidarity  with  the  captive  na- 
tions behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  call  on 
-he  American  people  to  do  likewise  until 
'reedom  and  Independence  shall  have  been 
attained  by  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world. 

[From  the  America,  Aug.   14,  1969] 

Elaborate  Ceremonies  Marked  Philadelphia 

Captive  Nations  Week  Observance 

(Note. — Hon.  Dr.  Ku  Cheng-Kang  of  the 
Republic  of  China  delivered  an  address  call- 
ing for  common  struggle  against  Communist 
enslavers.  Representatives  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Committee  of  Captive  Nations  signed 
the  freedom  declaration  in  the  historic  Con- 
erress  Hall.  The  city  honored  Dr.  Ku  Cheng- 
Kang  by  presenting  him  with  a  bronze  replica 
of  the  Liberty  Bell.) 

Philadelphia.  Pa. — Captive  Nations  Week 
observance  here  took  place  on  Sunday.  July 
20.  1969  at  Independence  Mall,  and  It  coin- 
cided with  the  Apollo  11  triumph  for  the 
United  States.  The  observance  began  with 
•he  signing  of  the  Freedom  Declaration  by 
the  representatives  of  Philadelphia  Captive 
Nations  Committee  and  Its  different  national 
^oups.  This  ceremony  took  place  in  the  his- 
toric Congress  Hall  where  the  American  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  was  signed  In  1776. 
Prof.  Dr.  Bohdan  Hnatluk.  Chairman,  Phila- 
delphia UCCA  branch  and  Mr.  Ignatius  M. 
BlUynsky,  Executive  Vice-Chalrman.  Phila- 
delphia Captive  Nations  Committee  signed 
The  Freedom  Declaration  in  the  name  of  the 
Ukrainian  national  group. 

The  Captive  Nations  Rally  followed  the 
-eremony,  and  it  took  place  at  Indei)endence 
Mall  at  5:30  p.m.  National  groups  with  their 
banners  were  standing  as  honor  guards  in 
front  of  the  rostrum,  decorated  by  the  sym- 
bolic wreath  of  Captive  Nations. 'The  Rally 
was  opened  by  Mr.  Ignatius  M,  BlUynsky  and 
The  invocation  was  delivered  by  Very  Rev. 
Msgr.  John  J.  Falatek,  represenliatlve  of  His 
Eminence  John  Cardinal  Krol.  Prof.  Dr. 
Austin  J.  App,  Chairman,  Philadelphia  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee,  delivered  an  open- 
lag  address  which  was  followed  by  reading  of 
President  Richard  Nixon's  Proclamation  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  by  Mr.  Henry  Wyszyn- 
skl. representative  of  Polish-American  Con- 
gress of  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  In  turn.  Hon. 
Stanley  Miller,  member  of  the  Cabinet,  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  read  Governor 


Raymond  P.  Shafer's  Proclamation  of  Captive 
Nations  Week,  and  Hon.  Warren  Welner, 
Deputy  City  Representative  read  the  Procla- 
mation of  Mayor  James  H.  Tate. 

The  main  address  at  the  Rally  was  deliv- 
ered by  Hon.  Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang  of  the  Re- 
public of  China.  The  address  was  delivered  in 
Chinese  and  was  ably  translated  Into  English 
by  Col.  Vu  of  Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang's  entourage. 
Hon.  Dr  Ku  Cheng-kang  is  Honorary  Chair- 
man of  World  Antl-Communlst  League  and 
President  of  China  Chapter  of  Asian  People's 
.^ntl-CommunlEt  League  His  penetrating  ad- 
dress was  published  in  the  previous  issue  of 
■America"  (No.  138.  August  7.  1969),  Dr.  Ku 
Cheng-kang  stated  that  President  Nixon  had 
spoken  out  for  a  mutual  security  pact  among 
the  free  Asian  nations  to  cope  with  the  Com- 
munist threat,  and  that  free  Asian  nations 
would  support  a  regional  security  plan  in  the 
Pacific  community  of  nations  of  which  the 
United  States  had  been  an  Important  mem- 
ber In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang, 
this  Pacific  security  plan  would  be  contin- 
gent upon  American  economic  and  military 
assistance  with  which  the  free  Asian  nations 
would  be  able  to  develop  the  military  and 
economic  capability  for  defense  against  Com- 
munist armed  aggression. 

Introduction  of  Guests  of  Honor  and  rep- 
resentatives of  various  national  grouj>s  in- 
cluding girls  In  national  costumes,  represent- 
ing various  captive  nations  was  an  attractive 
part  of  the  program,  followed  and  was  carried 
out  by  Mrs.  MargJt  Rohtla.  Secretary.  Phila- 
delphia Captive  Nations  Committee  Misses 
Oxana  Myshchyshyn  and  Marianna  Hama- 
nluk  of  the  Ukraine  Youth  Or{:anl2;atloin  of 
America,  and  Miss  Dora  Varvara  of  the 
Ukrainian  Scoutlne  Organization  "Plast" 
were  introduced  as  representatives  of 
Ukraine. 

Following  the  introduction,  Mrs.  Alexander 
Yaremko  of  the  Ukrainian  National  Women's 
League  of  America  (UNWLA)  read  the  state- 
ment on  captive  nations,  prepared  by  the 
united  organization  of  women  from  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe,  and  Mr.  Wolodymyr 
Karpynych.  representative  of  the  local  UCCA 
branch  read  the  resolutions  which  were 
adopted  unanimously.  Rev.  Dr.  Stephen 
Benko  offered  a  benediction.  Local  UCCA 
branch  was  represented  at  the  Rally  by  Prof. 
Dr.  Bohdan  Hnatluk.  Chairman,  and  Dr. 
Ivan  Skalchuk,  Vice-Chairman 

A  wreath-laying  ceremony  followed  the 
Rally  and  was  held  at  the  Liberty  Bell  in 
Independence  Hall.  Members  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Captive  Nations  Committee  as  well 
as  guests  of  honor  took  part  In  the  ceremony. 
After  the  ceremony.  Hon  Warren  Welner, 
Deputy  City  Representative  presented  Dr.  Ku 
Cheng-kang  with  a  bronze  replica  of  the  Lib- 
erty bell.  By  this  presentation,  the  City  hon- 
ored Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang.  its  distinguished 
guest. 

In  the  evening,  the  Philadelphia  Captive 
Nations  Committee  sponsored  a  dinner  at  the 
Sheraton  Hotel  for  Hon.  Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang, 
Col.  Vu  and  Mr.  Tun  of  his  entourage  as  well 
as  for  the  invited  guests.  During  the  dinner. 
Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang  gave  detailed  answers  to 
numerous  questions  of  the  members  of  the 
Philadelphia  Captive  Nations  Committee  Mr. 
Ignatius  M.  BlUynsky  served  as  master  of 
ceremonies. 

[Prom  the  Wanderer,  July  12,  19691 
Captive  Nations  Week:  Jult  13-19 

In  the  midst  of  the  national  problems  sur- 
rounding us.  particularly  the  rising  tide  of 
unrest,  demonstrations  and  violence  on  the 
part  of  those  who  feel — rightly  or  •wrongly — 
that  they  are  being  deprived  of  constitu- 
tional rights  and  freedoms,  we  are  too  often 
prone  to  forget  the  frightful  Indignities,  ter- 
rorism, tortures  and  death  inflicted  In  our 
times  on  uncounted  millions  of  our  fellow- 
men  languishing  under  Communist  tyrannies 
to  this  very  moment. 

By    way    of    timely    reminder    "The    Im- 


maculate," monthly  publication  of  the 
Franciscan  Marytown  Press  in  Kenosha.  Wis- 
consin, devotes  Its  entire  June-July  issue  to 
articles  on  the  Captive  Nations. 

We  reprint  from  that  Issue,  the  following 
considerations: 

Who  can  appreciate  the  fact  that  in  the 
past  fifty  years  of  Communism's  ascendancv 
that  some  100,000,000  human  beings  have 
been  murdered  through  civil  wars,  man-made 
famines,  purges,  genocldal  deportations  and 
executions.  The  very  magnitude  of  this  fig- 
ure of  those  who  lost  their  lives  under  Com- 
munism escapes  us  One  must  think  more  of 
Individuals  than  statistics.  Each  of  these 
persons  loved  and  was  loved.  They  had  rela- 
tives, friends,  dependents  who  shared  their 
agony  and  then  had  to  bear  the  void  In  their 
lives  when  they  were  gone.  With  the  murder- 
ing of  these  tens  of  millions  the  hopes  and 
plans  of  a  better  tomorrow  were  shattered  In 
the  lives  of  many  more  millions. 

Terrible  as  this  picture  of  human  .suffering 
may  be.  the  fact  remains  that  the  greatest 
evil  of  atheistic  Communism  Is  in  the  realm 
of  the  spirit.  We  will  never  know  the  num- 
ber of  souls  that  have  been  subverted  by  Its 
false  philosophy  of  class  warfare  and 
hatred — hatred  of  God  and  of  one's  fellow 
man.  This  Is  the  real  tragedy  of  Commtinlsm.- 
The  political,  economic  and  social  evils  re- 
sulting from  this  system,  which  is  so  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  man,  pales  before  the 
supernatural  dimensions. 

The  totally  committed  Communists,  past 
and  present,  may  at  times  preach  coexistence, 
taut  Invariably  their  actions  betray  their 
deep-seated  hatred  of  God  and  religion  Mur- 
der and  lies  are  considered  legitimate  means 
to  attain  their  goal,  world  domination.  In 
this  we  see  the  influence  of  the  devil,  for 
he  Is  the  archdecelver,  who  "was  a  murderer 
from  the  beginning."  Bishop  Sheen  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  men  guiding  the 
world  Communist  movement  have  a  collec- 
tive diabolical  possession.  And  the  late  Pope 
Plus  XI,  In  his  1937  encyclical  letter.  Dlvlnl 
Redemptorls,  referred  to  Communist  propa- 
ganda as  "truly  diabolical,"  and  he  called 
those  who  spread  It  "sons  of  darkneas.  ' 

God  pleasing,  this  Issue  of  "The  Im- 
maculate" will  help  to  dispel  some  of  the 
darkness  surrounding  this  diabolical  move- 
ment, and  Inspire  the  reader  to  do  something 
concrete  to  combat  It. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  you  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  Captive  Nations  Issue  of  The 
Immaculate"  (single  copy  30  cents)  and  read 
the  frightful  record  of  man's  continuing  in- 
humanity to  man — and  what  YOU  cao  do  to 
help   bring  it  to   an   end. 

[Prom  the  Wanderer.  July  17,  1969] 

Nixon  Heading  for  a  Red  Trap? 

(By  Paul  Scott) 

Washington. — President  Nlxon  may  be  fly- 
ing Into  a  carefully  laid  Kremlin  trap  In 
accepting  the  Rumanian  government's  In- 
vitation to  visit  that  tightly  controlled  Com- 
munist country  next  month. 

The  first  offer  for  an  American  President 
to  visit  a  Communist  country  was  approved 
in  advance  by  Soviet  leaders  according  to 
the  information  American  Intelligence  and 
diplomatic  authorities  have  gathered  from 
Moscow  and  Bucharest. 

In  an  Intelligence  warning  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  disregarded,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  has  linked  the  Rumanian  Invitation 
to  a  new  Soviet  campaign  to  try  to  get  the 
Nlxon  Administration  to  repudiate  a  10-year- 
old  Congressional  proclamation  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  antl-Sovlet  proclamation  designed  to 
give  persons  living  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
hope  that  some  day  they  will  be  free,  was 
approved  by  Congress  or  July  17,  1959,  a  few 
days  before  Nlxon,  when  he  was  Vice  Presi- 
dent under  President  Elsenhower,  made  his 
controversial  trip  to  Moscow. 
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A  real  thorn  In  the  Kremlins  side,  the 
proclamation  called  on  the  President  to  des- 
ignate the  third  week  of  July  "as  Captive 
Nations  Week  until  such  time  as  freedom 
and  Independence  shall  have  been  achieved 
for  all  the  Captive  Nations  of  the  World." 

Although  President  Nixon  haa  never  fully 
understood  the  cold  war  significance  of  this 
Congressional  action,  he  did  record  Its  Impact 
upon  the  Soviets  at  the  time,  stating: 

••The  Captive  Nations  Resolution  was  the 
major  Soviet  irritant  throughout  my  tour  ' 

In  his  book,  "Six  Crises'',  Nixon  later  added 
that  upon  his  arrival  In  Russia,  "Khrushchev 
was  lambasting  the  U.S.  generally  and  me 
personally  for  the  Captive  Nations  Resolu- 
tion" 

Nixon  went  on  to  say  how  dlfHcult  It  was 
for  him  to  imagine  "that  the  resolution  truly 
disturbed  the  Soviet  Premier  because  It  was 
simply  the  expression  of  a  well-known 
opinion  in  the  U.S.  and  not  a  call  to  action." 

TORCH    OF     HOPE 

Since  Elsenhower  Issued  the  first  Captive 
Nations  Proclamation  In  1959.  all  Presidents 
have  followed  his  lead  although  over  the 
years  their  official  statements  have  been  con- 
siderably watered  down. 

-  All  ^mention  of  Communist  aggression  or 
Soviet  domination  of  the  Eastern  European 
nations  was  dropped  from  the  most  recent 
White  House  pronouncements  because  of 
pressure  from  Moscow. 

While  the  Soviets  have  been  unable  to  get 
an  American  President  to  go  so  far  as  to 
repudiate  the  Congressional  proclamation 
on  the  Captive  Nations,  they  have  never 
stopped    trying. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  Soviets  and  the  Ru- 
manians have  both  let  President  Nixon  know 
that  the  issuance  of  a  hard-hitting  Elsen- 
hower-type Captive  Nations  proclamation 
could  lead  to  events  causing  the  Rumanian 
invitation  to  be  withdrawn 

President  Nixon's  decision  to  accept  the 
Invitation  under  these  circumstances,  ac- 
cording to  U.S.  Intelligence  authorities,  has 
left  Moscow  and  Bucharest  with  all  the 
diplomatic  aces 

The  box  that  Nixon  has  worked  himself 
into,  these  experts  point  out,  Is  as  follows- 

Should  the  President  give  the  slightest 
hint  that  he  plans  to  link  his  trip  to  a  direct 
appeal  for  more  freedom  for  the  people  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  Moscow  will  force  a 
cancellation  of  the  visit. 

If  Nixon  takes  the  soft-shoe  approach  as  Is 
now  his  policy,  the  Soviets  plan  to  launch  a 
huge  propaganda  campaign  to  show  that 
Nixon's  trip  means  U.S.  acceptance  of  Com- 
munist control  of  Eastern  Europe 

The  President's  timing  of  his  Rumanian 
visit  Is  tailor-made  for  the  latter.  His  Journey 
will  begin  during  the  third  week  in  July-or 
the  time  usually  set  aside  for  Captive  Nations 
Week  In  this  Country. 

THE  SEVENTH  CRISIS 

Republican  Congressional  leaders  who 
have  privately  raised  serious  questions'  about 
the  timing,  have  been  told  the  arrangements 
for  the  trip  were  made  by  Henry  Kissinger 
the  President's  adviser  on  national  security 
affairs.  •' 

The  Rumania  part  of  the  trip  as  the  stop- 
overs In  the  Par  East  and  Asia,  they  were  In- 
formed, were  timed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
unprecedented  good  will  for  the  U  S  which 
Admmlstratlon  officials  expect  to  follow  the 
Apollo  11  Moon  landing. 

This  Information  has  only  heightened  the 
concern  of  the  GOP  legislative  leaders  If 
anything  should  go  wrong  m  space  or  Con- 
gress, they  have  cautioned  the  President  the 
trip  could  develop  into  his  seventh  crisis 

They  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  Presi- 
u  nL^i."^  °^^  °^  ^^^  Country  while  Congress 
is  debating  the  anti-ballistic  missile  (ABM. 
and  the  extension  of  the  10  percent  surtax 
the  keystones  of  the  Administrations  de- 
tente and  economic  policies 

■What  happens  If  the  Senate  should  defeat 
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either  of  these  measures  while  the  President 
Is  traveling?"  asked  one  cf  the  GOP  leaders 
A  defeat  on  either  measure  could  be  diaas. 
trous  for  him." 

Senate  debate  on  the  ABM,  which  began 
last  week,  is  expected  to  be  at  Its  peak  when 
the  President  reachee  Rumania.  A  showdown 
vote  on  the  President's  request  to  extend  the 
surtax  could  come  about  that  time  in  the 
Senate  also. 

OTHEE    SnJE    EPFECTS 

Nixon's  coming  trip  to  Rumania  already 
has  had  the  effect  to  demoting  West  German 
Chancellor  Kurt  Oeorg  Kleslnger  below  Ru- 
mania's CommunUt  President  Ceausescu 

Three  times  the  White  House  has  asked 
Chancellor  Kleslnger  to  postpone  his  planned 
visit  to  Washington  at  President  Nixon's 
invitation. 

Originally  scheduled  for  June.  Klesinger's 
trip  was  moved  back  to  late  Julv  at  the  White 
House  request.  This  date,  too.  was  postponed 
because  It  would  conflict  with  the  Apollo  11 
Moon  shot. 

Tixe  trip  was  finally  set  for  August  4  and  5 
Then,  because  of  Nixon's  Unpending  visit  to 
Bucharest,  he  asked  the  ChanceUor  to  wait 
again.  Kleslnger  now  is  scheduled  to  be  in 
Washington  August  7  and  8. 

While  German  officials  here  are  tight-lipped 
about  thepostponements,  they  have  privately 
let  the  White  House  know  that  Kleslnger 
doean  t  like  the  treatment  he  Is  receiving 

In  contrast,  they  pointed  out.  Nixon  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  court  President  Ceausescu 
who  runs  a  Stalln-llke  government  In  Ru- 
mania. Also,  Ceausescu.  they  noted,  signed 
the  final  document  at  the  recent  Communist 
summit  meeUng  in  Moscow. 

The  Moscow  document  called  on  all  Com- 
munist and  progresslvlst  eovernments  to  ac- 
tively disrupt  US.  troop  movements  and  sup- 
plies to  Vietnam  and  condemn  the  U  S  as 
"The  aggressor  in  Vietnam  " 


September  23,  1969 


The    County    of    Erie    Officially    SALtrrES 
27*7969        "°-''^  ^'^'^^'  ^^^^  20  Through 


MESSAGE    OP    THE    COUNTY    EXECUTIVE 

Whereas.  PubUc  Law  86-90  was  enacted  10 

H^f "  «r„™^  '^"^  establishes  Captive  Na- 
t  ons  Week,  and  In  so  doing,  our  representa- 
tives themselves  also  established  that  we 
Americans,  do  not  bow  to  despotism  whether 

Kremlin  or  Peking;  and 

Whereas.  Today  Communism  has  erected  a 
cruel  barrier  of  barbed  wire,  minefields,  man- 
hunters,  bloodhounds  and  machine  guns  It 
has  r9-establlshed  colonialism  behind  an  Iron 
Curtain,  where  civilized  nations  labor  under 
the  boot  of  tvTanny  The  same  ruthless  armed 
oppression  has  been  used  against  the  open 

[!m!,?r^  1°  Budapest  or  the  peaceful  Vt- 
tempt  for  changes  In  Prague. 

This  political  oppression  and  economic  ex- 

fi^'^*l1°  °^  *^^  ^^P^'^'®  N*"°^  Is  commit- 
ted in  the  name  of  a  political  system  which 
ha^  been  proven  to  be  obsolete  and  reactlon- 
c2;  '^°f^™"'»^ni  attempts  to  stabUize  its 
system  through  the  bloodshed  and  misery  of 
others  Fomenting  small  wars  throughout  the 
world  IS  an  oft-used  strategy ■  and 

t.o^=^*/^'  7^^  ^^P^^^  °^"  *^«  Captive  Na- 
tions look  to  us  for  sympathy,  encourage- 
ment and  help.  We  have  witnessed  that 
bridges  cannot  be  built  to  these  countries 
ine   puppet  governments   of  Moscow  insist 

ytL'^L"?^^^  ^'^^  *^^  ■^^t  and  Freedom 
be  denied  their  people:  and 

Whereas.  We  should  ensure  that  these  pup- 
pet governments  receive  no  economic  help 
from  the  West.  To  this  end,  we  should  avoid 
buying  any  products  of  these  countries  be- 
cause the  hard  currency  so  acquired  bv  these 
governments  Is  used  to  subvert  our  own  free- 
dom. We  must  keep  In  mind  that  these  goods 
we  buy  were  denied  our  enslaved  brothers 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  B.  John  Tutuska, 
County  Executive  of  the  County  of  Erie  Do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  July  20-27  1969 


as  Captive  Nations  Week"  and  urge  the 
citizens  of  Erie  County  to  support  and  ob- 
serve this  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  County 
of  Erie  to  be  affixed  this  2nd  day  of  July.  1969 
B.  John  Tutuska. 

County  Executive. 

HIGHLIGHTS    OF    EVENTS 

Sunday,  July  20 
A.M.  Religious  Observances  and  Prayers  In 
the  Churches  of  Erie  County 

ti«L^  ^r^^^i^"'""  Opening  of  Captive  Na- 
nons  Week  Program  in  front  of  the  Buffalo 
and  Erie  County  Public  Library  in  Lafayette 
oquare. 

1.  Presentation  of  Colors— Arthur  F  Klli- 
chowskl,  New  York  State  Commander,  .-Vrmy 
and  Navy  Union  of  America. 

2.  National  Anthem— The  Misses  Marlka 
Zahariev  and  Pam  Merz. 

3.  Invocation— Rev.  Paul  Kantor.  Pastor 
Hungarian  Reformed  Church  of  the  West 
Side. 

ry^rT^^'t^'^^  *^^  wreaths  at  the  Memorial  to 
the  Captive  Nations. 

5.  Welcome  by  Mr.  Albert  J.  Welnert. 
Chairman.  Erie  County  Civic  Committee  to 
Obser\-e  Captive  Nations  Week 

«/o^;,^fr°l''*'"°''  °^  ^^"^^^  of  Ceremonies, 
Wal  er  V.  Chopyk,  by  Mr.  Albert  J.  Welnert 
Chairman   E.C.C.C.    to    Observe   CNW 

7.  Proclamation:  Hon  B.  John  Tutuska 
Erie  County  Executive  and  Honorary  Chair- 
man E  C  C.C.   to  Observe  CNW 

8.  Speaker:    Mr.   Michael   J   Kogutek    De- 
-partment   of   New   York   State   Commander 

American  Legion:  President,  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Lackawanna,  NY. 

9.  Benediction :    Rev.  Paul  Kantor.  Pastor 
Hungarian    Reformed    Church    of    the    West 

10.  "Youth  Salute  the  Captive  Nations"— 
Ubrary  Aud. 

Wednesday.  July  23 

12:30  P.M.:    Civic  Luncheon  sponsored   bv 

w^w  ^5^f  w'""  °^  Buffalo,  President  Harrv 

rL^       .^^^^'^  presiding,  and  the  ECCTO- 

CNW^m  the  Buffalo  Athletic  Club  In  Niagara 

Speaker:   Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky    NaUonal 

w^'J""J^°  ^f"^  Founder  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  Washington,  D.C 

ConSt  .."^"'=^"°''  ^^'^  Freedom  Through 

Tickets:  $2.80  (Includes  gratuities) 

Reservations:  Call  634-1166 

A  special  art  exhibit  will  be  held  in  the 
Buffalo  and  Erie  County  Ubrary,  Lafayette 
Square  from  July  22-August  4.  1969.  pIS?- 
ings  and  other  materials  depleting  the  plight 
Of  the  captive  nations,  completed  by  re^nt 

rv^ucLr  u^  "^  °^'^  *°  ^^^  public.  No  ad- 
mission Charge  will  be  made  except  for  the 
avlc  Luncheon  on  Wednesday,  jluy  23  at 
the  Buffalo  Athletic  Club. 

ERIE    COUNTY    CrriZENS   COMMrTTEE   TO    OBSERVE 
CAPTIVE    NATIONS    WEEK 

Honorary  Chairman:  Hon.  B.  John  Tu- 
tuska, Erie  County  Executive. 

Chairman:  Albert  J.  Welnert,  United  Antl- 
Communist  Committee  of  WNY. 

Public  Relations  Director:  Walter  V 
^f  «^^^  ^^^^  Antl-Communlst  Committee 

OI    WNx. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Marjorle  Lovejov,  United 
Antl-Communlst  Committee  of  WNY 

ClJ^b^^fBuffalo'^'^'"^'^^     "^^^'     "*^-"'- 
Resolutions:  Dr.  Lazlo  B,  Szlmonlsz,  Hun- 
garian Freedom  Fighters  Ass'n. 

tt7°}^?      Concert:       Vladymyr      Kowalvk, 
Ukrainian  American  Youth  Ass'n. 

Color  Guard:  Arthur  P.  Killchowskl,  New 
York  State  Commander.  Army  and  Naw 
Union.  ■' 

Captive  Nations  Flags:  Zef  Priszka,  Alban- 
ian Societies. 
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Arrangements:  William  J.  Tracy,  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars. 

MEMBERS    OF    THE    COMMITTEE 

Dr.  John  Juhasz,  Actio  Hungarica. 

Dr.  Michael  Salkewlcz,  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America. 

Rev.  Paul  Kantor.  American  Hungarians  of 
the  Niagara  Frontier. 

Dr.  Voldemar  Klrss.  Estonian   Committee. 

Francis  M  Kindl,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Tacho  D.  Kuntscheff,  Bulgarian  Club  of 
Buffalo. 

Eugene  V.  Massuccl,  Army  and  Navy  Union 
of  .America. 

Wasyl  Sharvan.  Antl-Bolshevlk  Bloc  of 
Nations. 

George  M.  Wong,  Chinese  Golden  Dragon 
Society. 

A.  O'Nell  Kline,  Kiwanls  Club  of  Buffalo. 

Dr.  Stephen  Gredel,  Croatian  Delegation. 

Ting  Pong  Wong,  Chinese  Golden  Dragon 
Society. 

Romas  Maslolonls,  Lithuanian  Club  of 
Buffalo. 

Vldls  E.  Malejs,  Latvian  Society. 

Charles  Quagllana,  United  Antl-Commu- 
nlst Committee  of  WNY. 

The  Chancery,  Diocese  of  Buffalo, 

Buffalo.  N.Y. 

The  plight  of  those  people  who  have  lost 
their  liberty  and  Independence  and  who 
must  live  under  foreign  rule  is  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  We  sympathize  with  them  and  we 
pray  that  some  day  soon  they  will  once  ;vgain 
enjoy  those  basic  freedoms  and  human  rights 
that  are  rightfully  theirs.  We  commend  the 
Erie  County  Citizens'  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations  for  their  work  in  behalf  of  these 
captive  peoples. 

We  urge  the  prayers  of  our  good  people  for 
the  enslaved  millions  throughout  the  world, 
asking  God  to  comfort  them  in  their  trials 
and  to  grant  them  the  freedom  their  hearts 
desire. 

James  A.  McNulty. 

Bishop  of  Buffalo. 

Temple  Sinai. 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  July  14. 1969. 
Mr.  Walter  V.  Chopyk, 
West  Seneca.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Chopyk:  As  President  of  the  Buf- 
falo Board  of  Rabbis  I  join  with  all  our  fel- 
low Americans  In  the  fervent  prayer  that  the 
millions  of  persons  In  "the  captive  na- 
tions," will  soon  achieve  liberty,  freedom  and 
spiritual  comfort.  We  mourn  especially  the 
lack  of  elementary  and  basic  decencies  which 
we  as  free  men  enjoy  but  which  are  denied 
millions  of  persons  In  the  other  continents 
of  the  world.  We  pray  that  America  will  lead 
the  way  in  demonstrating  the  truth  that  as 
long  as  one  man  is  enslaved,  no  man  is  free. 
Sincerely, 

Rabbi  Joseph  D.  Herzog. 

The  Marjorie  Mitchell  McKinley 
House,  Diocese  of  Western  New  York, 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  July   7,  1969. 
Walter  V.  Chopyk, 
Director  of  Public  Relations, 
Office  of  the  County  Executive, 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Chopyk:  In  response  to  the 
County  Executive's  request  of  July  2nd  for 
a  paragraph  concerning  Captive  Nations 
Week,  I  have  prepared  such  a  statement 
which  you  may  use  for  any  publicity  pur- 
poses you  desire  in  connection  with  this  ob- 
servance.  It  Is  as  follows: 

"Wherever  and  whenever  In  this  world 
man's  freedom  is  denied,  our  own  cherished 
freedom  is  diminished.  This  Is  a  truth  we 
have  a  tendency  to  face  too  seldom  and  .some- 
times too  late.  Captive  Nations  Week  provides 
us  a  great  opportunity  to  remember  prayer- 
fully those  In  bondage  and  to  seek  Divine 
guidance    in    sustaining    and    strengthening 


them  and  us,  in  the  search  for  human  free- 
dom and  dignity  for  all  men  everywhere. " 
With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Yours  faithfully, 

Lauriston  L.  Scaife, 
Bishop  of  Western  New  York. 

(From  the  Buffalo    (N.Y.)    Courier  Express, 

July  21,  1969] 

Plight  of  Captive  Nations  Cited 

Americans  should  remember  the  cause  of 
the  captive  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
as  a  matter  of  self-preservation,  Michael  J 
Kogutek,  former  state  commander  of  the 
American    Legion   said   here   Sunday. 

Kogutek.  of  Lackawanna,  spoke  at  the 
opening  ceremonies  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
at  the  Buffalo  and  Erie  County  Library, 
Lafayette  Sq. 

welfarism   hit 

"The  ri.igged  individualism  that  made  this 
country  great  has  been  subverted  by  wel- 
farism," Kogutek  told  the  100  persons  at- 
tending the  ceremony.  "Some  place  along  the 
way  we  have  lost  a  little  freedom."  he  added. 

"People  loday  have  forgotten  that  the 
founders  of  this  country  expanded  a  great 
deal  of  effort  to  ensure  freedom  and  liberty 
for  The  people. 

"We  must  continue  to  point  out  that  there 
are  captive  nations  in  the  world  so  that  we 
will  not  forget  that  it  might  be  our  fate  If 
we  relax  our  guard. 

wreaths   laid 

"Let  us  think  about  the  freedoms  we 
have  In  this  country.  Then  It  behooves  us 
to  go  home  and  tell  all  our  neighbors  of  the 
plight  of  the  captive  nations.  In  this  way  we 
can  work  for  their  freedom  and  guarantee  our 
own."  Kogutek  added. 

The  program  included  a  laying  of  wreaths 
in  honor  of  the  people  held  In  the  captive 
nations,  a  welcome  by  Albert  J.  Welnert. 
Chairman  of  the  Erie  County  Civic  Commit- 
tee to  Observe  Captive  Nations  Week,  and 
an  address  by  County  Executive  B.  John 
Tutuska.  Walter  V.  Chopyk  was  the  master 
of  ceremonies. 

The  observance  continues  this  week  with 
the  opening  Tuesday  of  a  captive  nations  art 
show  in  the  Library  which  will  run  through 
Aug.  4.  and  a  luncheon  at  12:30  p.m.  Wednes- 
day in  the  Buffalo  Athletic  Club  with  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobriansky.  national  chairman  and 
founder  of  Captive  Nations  Week,  as  the 
speaker. 

[From    the    Buffalo    (N.Y.)     Evening    News, 
July  16,  19691 

Lost  Freedoms 

The  10th  observance  in  Buffalo  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  will  begin  with  prayers 
Sunday  In  area  churches  and  will  be  high- 
lighted by  the  annual  luncheon  next 
Wednesday. 

The  week  Is  observed  to  voice  concern  for 
the  lost  freedoms  and  human  rights  of  the 
peoples  living  in  countries  under  Commu- 
nist domination. 

Local  sponsor  of  the  observance  Is  the 
Erie  County  Citizen's  Committee  to  Observe 
Captive  Nations  Week.  County  Executive 
B.  John  Tutuska  Is  this  year's  honorary 
chairman. 

The  chairman  and  foiuider  of  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee,  Dr.  Lev  E.  Do- 
briansky of  Georgetown  University,  will 
speak  at  the  luncheon  at  noon  next  Wednes- 
day in  the  Buffalo  Athletic  Club. 

PLIGHT    OF    refugees 

The  Klwanis  Club  of  Buffalo  will  co-spon- 
sor the  luncheon. 

The  Voice  of  America  will  tape  Dr  Dobrl- 
ansky's  sp)eech.  "Education  for  Freedom 
Through  Contrast,"  for  broadcast  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

Opening  ceremonies  for  the  week  will  be 
held  at  2 :  30  PM  Sunday  in  Lafayette  Square. 
Michael   J.    Kogutek   of   Lackawanna,    state 


oommander  of  the  American  Legion,  will  be 
the  main  speaker. 

The  ceremonies  will  be  followed  by  a  youth 
concert  in  the  Erie  Coimty  Library  audito- 
rium. 

An  exhibit  of  paintings  done  by  recent 
refugees  from  communism  will  be  held  in 
the  Ubrarj'  through  Aug.  4.  The  exhibit  will 
depict  the  plight  of  people  in  the  captive 
nations. 

Albert  J.  Welnert  is  general  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Others  on  the  committee  are: 
Mrs.  Marjorie  Lovejoy,  secretary,  and  Wal- 
ter V  Chopyk,  public  relations,  both  of  the 
United  Antl-Communlst  Committee  of  West- 
em  New  York;  Clement  Sakas,  treasurer, 
from  the  Lithuanian  Club 

YOUTH    CONCERT 

Dr  Lazlo  B  Szlmonlsz.  resolutions,  from 
Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters  Association; 
Vladymyr  Kowalyk,  youth  concert,  Ukrai- 
nian-American Youth  Association:  Arthur  P 
Killchowskl.  color  guard.  Army  &  Navy 
Union:  Zef  Priszka.  flags.  Albanian  Society, 
and  William  J.  Tracy,  arrangements,  VFW. 

[Prom  the  Buffalo  (NY.)  E^i'ening  News.  July 
21.  19691 

Speaker  Connects  Vietnam  to  Captux 
Nations  Week 

Participants  m  Captive  Nations  Week  cere- 
monies were  warned  Sunday  not  to  let  their 
own  freedom  make  them  Insensitive  to  the 
problejns  of  those  living  In  countries  under 
Communist  rule. 

Michael  J.  Kogutek.  past  commander  of 
the  New  York  State  American  Legion,  told 
a  Lafayette  Square  crowd  of  about  a  hun- 
dred persons,  including  children  dressed  in 
traditional  East  European  attire,  that  'free- 
dom is  never  free." 

"It  behooves  all  of  us  to  go  back  to  our 
communities  and  tell  those  who  are  not  here 
what  Captive  Nations  Week  means;  to  pre- 
serve freedom  and  democracy  as  we  are  now 
doing  in  Vietnam.  "  he  said. 

County  Executive  B.  John  Tutuska  read 
his  proclamation  naming  this  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week  "  It  calls  for  citizens  to  "avoid 
buying"  goods  made  In  Communist  coun- 
tries. 

Earlier,  wreaths  representing  captive  na- 
tions were  placed  In  front  of  a  wooden  cross 
on  the  steps  of  the  Buffalo  and  Erie  County 
Public  Library. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  County  Legis- 
lature supporting  the  activities  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  was  read  by  Mrs.  Marjorie 
Lovejoy  of  the  United  Anti-Communist  Com- 
mittee of  Western  New  York. 

The  Rev.  Paul  Kantor.  pastor  of  the  Hun- 
garian Reformed  Church  of  the  West  Side, 
gave  the  invocation  and  benediction,  and 
read  letters  of  support  from  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Lauriston  L.  Scaife,  Episcopal  bishop  of 
Western  New  York;  Bishop  James  A.  Mc- 
Nulty of  the  Buffalo  Catholic  Diocese,  and 
Rabbi  Joseph  D.  Herzog.  president  of  the 
Buffalo  Board  of  Rabbis. 

Albert  J.  Weiner.  chairman  of  the  Erie 
County  Citizens  Committee  to  Observe  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  spoke  briefly.  Walter  V. 
Chopyk  was  master  of  ceremonies. 

A  youth  concert  in  the  Buffalo  and  Erie 
County  Public  Librarj-  auditorium  followed 
the  ceremonies. 

The  week's  formal  actlrtties  conclude 
Wednesday  when  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of 
Washington.  D.C,  chairman  of  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee,  speaks  at  a  noon 
luncheon  In  the  Buffalo  Athletic  Club. 

[From   the   Buffalo    (N.Y.)    Courier   Express. 

July  6.   1969] 

Ceremonies  Will  Open  Captive  Nations 

Week 
Opening  ceremonies  for  the   10th   Captive 
Nations  Week  observance  will  be  at  2:30  p.m. 
July  20  m  front  of  the  Buffalo  and  Erie  Ck)un- 
ty  Public  Library  In  LafayeUe  Sq. 
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A  procession  of  children  dressed  in  tiie 
TOstumes  of  the  captive  nations  will  form  at 
the  side  of  the  library  and  march  up  the 
front  steps.  The  procession  wtu  be  followed  by 
a  youth  concert  In  the   library  auditorium. 

AST    EXHIBIT 

An  exhibit  of  paintings  done  by  recent 
refugees  of  captive  nations  will  be  displayed 
in  the  Ubrary  during  Captive  Nations  Week 
July  20-27,  and  through  Aug.  4. 

A  luncheon  sponsored  by  the  Klwanls  Club 
or  Buffalo  and  the  Erie  Ck)unty  Citizens' 
Oonmilttee  to  observe  Captive  Nations  Week 
win  be  at  noon  July  23  In  the  Buffalo  Athletic 
Club.    The    main   speech,   given    by   Dr    Lev 

fh.^''^ ^"^.''Z  °'  Washington,  chairman  of 
the  National  Captive  Nations  Committee  wlU 
be  taped  by  the  Voice  of  America 

Albert  J.  Welnert  Is  general  chairman  of  the 
actlvlUes.  Other  officers  are:  Walter  V 
Chopyk,  public  relations  director;  Mrs' 
Marjorle  U>veJoy,  secretary,  and  Clement 
oakas.  treasurer. 

Chairmen  for  the  week  are  Dr.  Lazio  B 
^^f  ■  '■^«>>u"ons:  Vladymyr  Kowalyk 
opemng  ceremony  and  youth  concert;  Arthur 
L,  ^'"t^^o^skl.  closing  ceremonies;  Zef 
Prlszka.  flags  display,  and  William  j  lYacv 
acrangements.  -' 

[Prom   the   Buffalo    (N.Y.)    Courier   Express 

July  17,  19691 

Captivi  Nations  Week  To  Open 

Captive  Nations  Week,  observing  concern 

for  lost  freedoms  of  peoples  living  in^m^ 

Bunday  with  ceremonies  In  Lafayette  So 
The     week-long    activities     will     include 

of  the  work  of  communist  refugees 

thfJ^nll  "^-  '^«i"ert  Is  general  chairman  of 

th  s  10th  annual  observance  sponsored  by  the 

Captive  Nations  Week.  County  Executive  B 
John  Tutuska  Is  honorary  chairman 
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taka  place  in  Buffalo  from  July  20-37  it  is 
being  planned  by  the  Krle  County  Ciazen's 
Committee. 

County  Executive  B  John  Tutuska  Is  hon- 
orary chairman.  The  opening  ceremonies  will 
talce  place  In  front  of  the  BufTalo  and  Erie 
County  Public  Library  foUowed  by  a  youth 
rally  concert  In  the  Ubrary  Auditorium 

During  the  week,  an  exhibit  depleting  the 
captive  nations'  pUght  wUl  be  held  In  the 
Library  until  August  4.  Paintings  done  by 
recent  eecapees  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
win  be  on  display. 

A  luncheon  will  be  held  at  noon  on  July 
23.  at  the  Buffalo  Athletic  Club.  It  is  belUK 
spontored  by  the  Klwanls  Club  of  Buffalo 
and  the  Committee.  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky 
chairman  of  the  National  CN  Committee  will 
be  the  principal  speaker.  His  speech  wl'u  be 
taped  by  the  Voice  of  America. 

Mr.  Albert  Welnert  is  general  chairman  of 
the  committee;  Walter  V.  Chopyk,  public  re- 
lations director;  Mrs.  Marjorle  Lovejoy  sec- 
retary; (members  of  the  United  Antl-Com- 
muniet  Conamittee  of  W.N.T.);  Mr.  Clement 
sakas.  treasurer  from  the  Lithuanian  Club' 
Dr.  Lazlo  B.  Szlmonlsz,  chairman.  reeoluUons 
committee  from  the  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters  Association;  Mr.  Volodymyr  Ko- 
walyk, chairman  of  the  youth  rally  opening 
ceremony  from  the  Ukranian  American 
Youth  Association;  Mr.  Arman,  closing  cere- 
monlos,  from  the  Army  and  Navy  Union-  Mr 
Zef  PTlszka,  chairman  of  the  captive  nations 
flags  display,  from  the  Albanian  Societies; 
and  Mr.  William  J  Tracv,  chairman  of  ar- 
rangements from  the  Erie  County  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 


[Prom  the  Buffalo    (N.Y.)    Courier  Express 
July  19.  19691 

DOBRIANSKY    To    SPEAK    AT    OBSERVANCE 

.J^^r^^"^-  °°brlansky.  national  chairman 
and  founder  of  Captive  Nations  Week  ^nd 
professor  of  Economics  at  Georgeto-^  um- 
IZTJ-  ^r^^l^^^^'  DC..  wllPspel^  ?t  a 
uncheon   here   Wednesday   as   pm   of   the 

b°4lnf  r  dl?''"°'"  ^-•^  obser^ance^^hL^^ 

KOCUTEK  TO  SPEAK 

Michael  J.  Kogutek  of  Lackawanna  state 
commander  of  the  American  Legion  wlU 
beh^H°t J""?  P"«^'  °'  "^""'^  hew  caput" 
wm  h^  ^^  ^'°''  ^^^*^°'  Walter  V.  Chopyk 
will  be  the  master  of  ceremonies 

for  T^H^'*'^^  '^"^  ^P^*^  °'»  -Education 
for  Freedom  Through  Contrast,"  at  the 
luncheon  at  12;  30  p.m.  Wednesday  In  Se 
Buffalo  Athletic  Club 

A  graduate  of  New  York   University    Dr 

^P  i^*'^  '.'  ^  *"^^°^  ^d  «  recipient  of 
the  Freedom's  Foundation  Award,  the  Vlg°- 

H«n  Jf  "°1  Recognition  Award  and  the 
Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters  Award 

A  special  art  exhibit  in  the  library  featur- 

n^f.^f  *^""^'  ^""^  "'''"  P'^-^e^  depicting  ^he 
plight  of  captive  nations  completed  by  re! 

wm  be  E'/I^'".  ''°"  ^""^^'^  countries, 
will  be  displayed  from  Tuesday  to  Aug    4 

as  part  of  the  observance.  ^' 

[From  the  Jersey  City  (N.J.)  Ukranian 

Weekly.  July  14.  1969 1 

ERIE    County    Makes    Plans    for    Capiivb 

Nations   Week 

thf'^'^^f'  N-Y.-The  10th  anniversary  of 
the   Captive  Nations   Week   obeerva^wlil 


[From    the    Buffalo    (NY.)    Evening    News 

July  23,  1967] 
To  ApI>beciate  Unfted  States,  Compare  With 
I      Others,  Kiwanians  Told 
( By  Franklyn  Buell ) 
The  freedom   of  all   nations— particularly 
the   captive   nations — should    have   received 
equal   attention    with   peace   on    the   plaque 
left  on  the  moon   by  the   Apollo-ll   astro- 
nauts. Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlanskv  of  Washington 
said   at  a  civic   luncheon   observing  Captive 
Na-tions  Week   In   the  Buffalo  Athletic  Club 
today. 

"Prom  a  propaganda  angle,  the  United 
States  missed  the  boat,"  he  said. 

A  banner  proclaiming  "Remember  the 
Captive  Nations"  draped  the  head  table  as 
Dr.  Dobriansky,  founder  of  the  observance 
and  a  faculty  member  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, declared : 

"You  can't  have  an  appreciative  under- 
standing of  the  material  and  spiritual  goods 
that  we  have  in  the  United  States  until  you 
contrast  what  we  have  with  the  lot  of  those 
who  are  deprived— particularly  in  the  various 
captive  nations  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Pacific." 

This  was  the  10th  observance  of  the  .special 
week  in  Buffalo  and  the  speaker  emphasized : 

"The  importance  of  perpetuating  this 
special  attention  to  captive  nations  is  in 
education  for  freedom  by  contrast." 

The  civic  luncheon,  attended  by  about  125 
persons,  was  the  regular  Klwanls  Club  meet- 
ing. 

Dr  Dcbriansky  said  if  there  were  no  cap- 
tive nations  held  In  thrall  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  "many  of  the  problems  that  con- 
front U3  would  be  no  problems  at  all  " 

He  named  the  ABM.  Vietnam  and  inflation 
as  issues  that  are  prominent  because  of 
the  "single  threat  posed  by  Moscow" 

Dr.  Dobriansky  said  Moscow  seeks  Ameri- 
can "acquiescence  to  the  permanent  cap- 
tivity of  captive  nations." 

He  urged  Americans  "to  keep  things  in 
perspective  by  continuallv  contrasting  what 
we  have  with  what  people  in  the  captive 
countries  don't  have." 

The  Georgetown  professor  said  he  and  his 

associates  in  founding  the  annual  observance 

have    never    been    against    better   relations 
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^  Russla^but  we  are  greatly  concerned 
b^i"  ••        "^"^  °^  ^^^"^  relatione  on  what 

Harry  W.  Halbersleben,  Kiwanls  president 
was  chairman.  k  t^^'uem, 

(Prom    the    Buffalo    (NY  t     Evening    News 

July  19,  1969] 

Cll-b  Recognizes  Captive  Nations 

nr^^i^f^Tfl"  °^  ^"P"^®  Nations  Week, 
Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  will  speak  to  the  Kil 

B.X.'^A^f  ''^^°  ^^*'  Wednesday  in  fhe 
Buffalo  Athletic  Club  on  "Education  and 
Preed^n  Through  Contrast."  Dr.  Dobrtamkl 
is^natlonal    chairman    of    Captive    NaS 

[From    the    Buffalo    (N.Y.)     Evening    News 

July  18,  1969] 

Captive  Nations  Expert  Interviewed 

of°caif,vP^N°^.'""'*'"*'-^'  ""'°"^1  Chairman 
Of  Captive  Nations  Week  and  professor  at 
Georgetown  University,  will  appear^Dla- 
logue  at  12.45  A.M.,  Sunday  (Ch.  7)  In  the 
absence    of   Dr.    Alan    Drlnnan,    Dr     J^eph 

^^l^.  '"^  ^"^--^^>-  ^^  «^^-'" 
Dr.  Dobriansky  originated  the  Congresslon- 

the  Soviet  Union  and  authored  several  book<; 
"N^^.n"^  "7^^  Vulnerable  Russian  .^and 
USSR^'-    ^^P'^    ^"^    Countries    in    the 

[F?-om  the  Buffalo    (N.Y.)    Courier  Express 

July  24,  1969) 

Capttve  Nations  Week  Discussed  by 

Speaksb 

Strong  opposlUon  to  any  form  of  coalition 

government  in  Vietnam  Was  exprws^We^ 

^fo'u^^  "".^^  =•  DobrlansK    cfalS^ 

^^r^  ^*P"''^  Nations  Week.  Wash- 

th^ior'^^wTl^   "^^^  principal  speaker  at 

W^i  luncb^n°^'^""'"  *'  C*P"^«  Nations 
week  luncheon  sponsored  by  the  Buffalo  Ki- 

C^i«"^  ^e   '^^   '°^^^   captive  Natl^ 
Committee  in  the  Buffalo  Athletic  Club. 

INVASION   ASKED 

Terming  himself  an  educator  and  politi- 
cian. Dr.  Dobriansky  outlined  ^he  gradual 
^^-°T  °^  °^«  <=°u°try  after  anotoer  by 
North  -^-i.^-  ^'"'^  advocated  invasion  of 
North  Vietnam  to  prevent  the  creation  of 
another  captive  nation.  ''""o"  or 

Instead  of  dwelling  primarily  on  the  can- 

nlU^i'"''^  °'  "^"'"P*'  °'--  Dobrlansk?  out- 
Uned  the  persistent  and  "insidious"  propa- 
ganda means  used  by  the  Russians  to  pro- 
mote dissent  and  trouble  all  over  the  world. 

B««^„  ''*"  **  ^°^  ^^^  Democratic  and 
^publican   conventions   I  fought  hard  to 

fhL  o  «'?i''"^  '°  '^^  platforms  to  curt^ 
this  U.S.S.R.  activity. 

VAIN    EPrORTS 

r^^U^°^^  ^^""^  fruitless,  I  was  told  that 
f^d^^r.""  V^  improving  With  the  Russians 
and  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  rock  the 
boat.  Three  weeks  later  there  was  the  race 
of  Czechoslovakia,"  P 

r,,"^.^  speaker  referred  vaguely  to  Commu- 
nist influences  as  a  factor  in  campus  unrest 
in  this  country.  The  young  militant  stu- 
dents, mcKtly  from  affluent  families,  he  said 
Stlon^  ^''°"'  *^^  opposition  in  captiv^ 

INFILTRATION    PLANS 

"They  make  perfect  dupes  for  outside  In- 
fluences,'  he  said.  "Now  these  same  Com- 
munlstlcally-lnsplred  persons  are  laying 
plans  to  infiltrate  labor  and  industry  " 

Taking  up  the  matter  of  the  Apollo  u 
mission.  Dr.  Dobriansky  said  the  plaque  left 
on  the  moon.  Instead  of  Just  asking  for 
peace,  should  have  called  for  freedom  of  aU 
nationa 
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"IX  the  Russians  had  landed  there  first, 
they  also  would  have  called  for  peace— they 
always  talk  peace  while  attempting  subver- 
sion,"  said  Dr.  Dobriansky.  "Their  plaque 
also  would  have  cited  the  glories  of  their 
socialistic  state." 

WISH    FOR    FRXEDOM 

Erie  County  Executive  B  John  Tvitviska 
stated  that  he  hoped  the  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  In  this  country  and  other 
nations  would  plant  a  glimmer  of  hope 
among  captive  peoples  that  their  children 
may  someday  have  freedom. 

Local  observance  of  Captive  Nationa  Week 
began  last  Sunday  with  special  religious 
services  in  Lafayette  3q. 

A  special  art  exhibit  on  the  plight  of  peo- 
ples in  captive  nations  is  being  shown  In 
the  Buffalo  and  Erie  County  Ubrary  and  will 
continue  until  Aug.  4.  Many  of  the  materi- 
als were  obtained  by  refugees  of  captive 
nations. 

[From  the  WACL  Bulletin,  July  1,  1969] 
Ten    Years    or    Captive    Nations    Week 

(By  Lev  E,  Etobriansky) 
In  July,  the  Tenth  Observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  was  celebrated  in  the  United 
States  and  seventeen  foreign  countries  Since 
that  first  July  in  1959.  Immediately  after 
the  United  States  Congress  passed  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  Resolution  and  President 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  signed  it  into  Public 
Law  86-90.  we,  and  then  in  time  our  allies 
have  condticted  ten  annual  weeks  in  sym- 
bolic behalf  of  the  captive  nations  as  one  of 
the  chief  keys  to  the  security  of  the  Free 
World  and  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
all  nations.  A  tradition  has  been  built  and 
solidly  maintained.  This  Is  no  mean  feat,  con- 
sidering the  powerful  forces  that  have  In  this 
long  period  militated  against  the  Resolution 
and  have  sought  the  elimination  of  the 
Week. 

At  the  time  of  the  tenth  observance  many 
friends  inquired  of  the  writer  as  to  how  he 
now  felt  about  the  movement.  Its  rate  of 
growth,  the  main  obstacles  confronting  it. 
the  reactions  of  the  Red  regimes,  and  its 
prospects  and  institutional  significance. 
Having  been  in  it  from  the  very  beginning 
the  writer  was  asked  on  both  TV  and  radio 
programs  to  assess  these  ten  observances  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.  "Do  you  think  it  has 
accomplished  what  it  set  out  to  do?"  "How 
has  'the  disintegration  of  the  Communist 
monolith'  affected  the  course  and  goals  of 
the  movement?"  "Why  hasn't  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  received  far  greater  publicity  In 
the  United  States  than  has  actually  been  the 
case?"  "What  do  you  think  of  its  future?" 
"Are  the  captive  nations  still  captive?" 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  dom- 
inated the  discussions  during  the  tenth  ob- 
servance. And  this  article  contains  the  an- 
swers that  were  given  to  these  and  other 
questions  raised  by  Interested  and  concerned 
Americans.  Actually,  many  of  these  questions 
aren't  new.  They've  been  raised  time  and 
time  again  in  the  past.  But  for  some  reason, 
perhaps  the  "10th"  Itself,  they  received  more 
widespread  currency  than  before.  Thus,  in  a 
real  sense,  this  presentation  Is  an  accounting 
of  one's  observations  and  refiectlons  on  a 
movement  that  will  enjoy  a  tenth  anniver- 
sary in  1969.  during  the  week  of  July  13-19. 
The  observations  and  reflections  are  purposed 
not  only  to  answer  the  recurring  questions 
but  also  to  penetrate  the  confetti  diplomacy 
of  this  decade  which  has  really  caused  many 
to  ask  these  questions. 

THE    era   or   CONrETTI   DIPLOMACY 

Of  course,  the  easy  approach  would  be 
to  answer  these  dominant  questions  in  a 
yes  or  no  fashion  and  then  refer  the  ques- 
tioner to  a  mass  of  literature  dealing  with 
the  subject  for  nearly  a  decade.  Yes,  the 
Week  is  accomplishing  what  it  set  out  to 
do.  The  so-called  disintegration  of  the  Com- 
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munisl  monolith  favorably  reinforces  the 
course  and  goals  of  the  movement,  particu- 
larly the  force  of  patriotic  natlonallBm 
which  the  Resolution  stresses.  At  the  start. 
Captive  Nations  Week  received  world-wide 
publicity,  but  as  many  in  powerful  places 
began  to  fear  its  implications,  the  pressure 
was  on  to  play  it  down  as  much  as  possible. 
The  future  of  Captive  Nations  Week  is  guar- 
anteed by  the  congressional  resolution  Itself; 
so  long  as  there  are  the  captive  nations  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  elsewhere,  the  Week 
has  its  existential  basis  for  the  long  and 
substantiating  future.  Needless  to  say. 
squabbles  and  rivalries  between  and  among 
totalitarian  Communist  Parties,  which  domi- 
nate the  regimes  of  the  Red  States,  do  not 
make  the  peoples,  the  nations  themselves, 
any  less  captive. 

In  this  period  of  confetti  diplomacy,  with 
paper  treaties  and  paper  bridges  of  under- 
standing as  far  as  the  captive  nations  are 
concerned,  these  are  the  direct  and  well- 
substantiated  answers  to  the  prevailing  ques- 
tions of  the  moment.  The  factual  bases  and 
detailed  background  to  these  speclflc  answers 
can  be  easily  acquired  by  consulting  the  out- 
standing literature  on  this  fundamental  sub- 
ject. The  book  by  Professor  Smal-Stockl  will 
give  the  inquirer  a  keen  Insight  into  the  cap- 
tive non-Russian  nations  In  the  Soviet 
Union.'  This  dimension  is  a  blind  spot  for 
most  Americans.  The  writer's  own  current 
work  provides  in  outline  the  origin,  develop- 
ment, and  meaningful  ramifications  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  tradition  and  institu- 
tion.- The  book  has  received  many  favorable 
reviews,  but  the  one  that  intrigues  the  au- 
thor starts  this  way.  "This  is  an  impassioned 
volume  in  which  the  author  depicts  the 
United  States  as  a  gigantic  fool,  unwilling 
to  be  convinced  of  Russian  ruthlessness  and 
unwilling  to  react  positively  to  the  Com- 
munist's continual  aggression."  «  Where  the 
passion  comes  In  the  writer  himself  can't 
tell,  taut  for  the  most  extensive  documenta- 
tion of  the  subject,  the  reader  will  find  this 
volume  valuable. 

During  this  decade  numerous  other  source 
materials    came    into   being   to   anaU-ze   the 
congressional  resolution,  describe  the  mean- 
ing of  the  movement,  and  to  Justify  its  ex- 
istence  in   the  light   of   changing   develop- 
ments In  the  Red  Empire.  The  book  Captive 
Nations    Week:   Red  Nightmare,   Freedom's 
Hope  furnishes  an  excellent  account  of  con- 
gress role  in  the  anriual  Week.*  "Why  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,"  is  an  Informative  article, 
pointing  out  that  despite  the  Chinese-Rus- 
sian rift  and  other  rifts  in  the  Red  Empire, 
more  than  27  nations  are  still  held  captive 
in   the   Red   Empire.''   A   background    article 
on  "The  Roots  of  Russia-'  still  goes  a  long 
way    in    contributing    to    an    understanding 
of  Moscow's  current  repressions  in  the  So- 
viet  Union.   Its   heavy   Involvement   In   the 
Middle  East  and  in  Asia,  and  Its  graduated 
handling  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  crisis."  As  we 
shall  see  more  clearly  with  the  passing  of 
the  year,  the  real  enemy  is  not  the  mythology 
of  Communism,  at  best  a  psycho-political 
tool  of  deception  and  assigned  philosophical 
respectability,  but  rather  a  crude  Soviet  Rus- 
sian imperlo-colonlallsm.  which  was  well  de- 
pleted   with    reference    to    Captive    Nations 
Week  a  few  years  ago."  The  mythical  Inde- 
pendence of  Rumania,  the  introduction  of 
Llebermanlsm  In  the  USSR  the  squeals  of 
a  Castro  and  the  ranting  of  Peking,  the  de- 
mands  for   Czecho-Slovak   reform,   and  the 
continued  meanderlngs  of   a  Tito,   none  of 
these  superficial  developments  have  in  any 
way  altered  the  main  thrust  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sian imperlo-colonlallsm. 

Equally  applicable  to  today's  conditions  as 
they  were  only  a  few  years  ago  are  a  dozen 
pieces  on  the  captive  nations.  For  example, 
"Captive  Nations  vs.  Red  States"  advances 


the  crucial  distinction  between  the  nation, 
the  people  Itself,  and  the  Red-dominated 
state,  and  explodes  the  whole  notion  of 
building  bridges  that  serve  to  entrench  the 
C-ommunlst  apparatus."  Too  often.  Americans 
fail  to  draw  this  basic  distinction,  as  shown 
by  the  erroneous  concept  of  Communist  na- 
tion, and  fall  for  schemes  which  only  on 
balance  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  tiie  par- 
ticular Red  regime.  Another  example  is  the 
fundamental  deterrent  value  of  the  captive 
nations,  taken  as  a  whole,  against  the  out- 
break of  a  global  war.'  With  rampant  Insecu- 
rity sown  for  the  Red  regimes,  the  oppressed 
peoples  could  alter  the  aggressive  designs  of 
these  regimes.  There  isn't  one  such  regime 
that  doesn't  support  the  aggression  of  Hanoi 
against  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam.  "For- 
get the  Captive  Nations?"  has  been  the  prtme 
objective  of  Moscow  and  its  syndicated  mem- 
bers, but  as  the  article  with  this  title  clearly 
demonstrates,  the  realization  of  this  aim  in 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere  would  be  a 
Tremendous  phycho-polltlcal  victory  for  the 
Red  aggressors.''^ 

Despite  all  that  has  been  written,  said,  and 
done  about  the  captive  nations  and  their 
significance  for  world  peace  and  freedom,  the 
course  pursued  by  two  Administrations  In 
this  decade  has  been  detrimental  to  the  cause 
of  these  nations  and  inhibiting  to  the  move- 
ment in  the  Free  World.  Added  to  this  has 
been  the  protracted  Ignorance  and  even  11- 
logic  on  the  part  of  several  of  our  popular 
opinion  media.  The  evidence  also  shows  a 
certain  amount  of  insincerity  and  self  de- 
feating expediency  concerning  our  policies 
toward  the  Red  regimes  and  the  captive  na- 
tions in  this  era  of  confetti  diplomacy 

As  the  writer  publicly  stated  before  an  offi- 
cial body  of  the  1968  Republican  National 
Convention,  both  Administrations  in  the 
(30's  have  pursued  "a  confetti  diplomacy  in 
regard  to  the  main  enemy,  which  can  be 
accurately  depicted  as  the  international  di- 
mension of  the  credibility  gap."  ■'  The  state- 
ment continued.  "The  whole  train  of  paper- 
making — the  Test  Ban  Treaty,  Constilar  Con- 
vention, Outer  Space  Treaty,  the  Non-Pro- 
liferatlon  one  and  even  the  Moscow-New 
York  flight  run — are  so  much  confetti  on  the 
scale  of  fundamental  problems,  serving  to 
hoodwink  our  people  as  to  the  harsh  realities 
in  the  Red  Empire  and  the  real  threats  to  our 
security.  The  Consular  treaty,  as  ■written, 
doesn't  even  make  semantic  sense.  These 
superficialities  tend,  in  the  myopic  tradition 
of  the  Roosevelt  Administration  over  fwo 
decades  ago.  to  convey  an  implicit  partner- 
ship between  Independent  America  and 
Imperlo-Colonlallst  Moscow.  None  of  these 
treaties  is  of  any  concrete  net  advantage  to 
Moscow.  The  confetti  helps  to  enshroud  the 
real  enemy  of  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo-colo- 
nialism  and  Its  communist  weapons  which 
are  dramatically  at  work  today  in  Czecho- 
slovakia." 

With  regard  to  the  captive  nations,  which 
after  all  involves  the  basic  issues  of  Soviet 
Russian  power,  aggression,  and  continual 
threat  to  the  independence  of  nations  in 
the  Free  World,  the  crucial  point  is  the 
virtual  surrender  by  the  United  States  of  Its 
enormous  ideologic  power  in  favor  of  what  Is 
deemed  a  pragmatic  "Soviet-American  stir- 
vival  pact. "  ■-  The  fear  of  "mutual  annihila- 
tion." or  better  "nuclearltls."  Is  what  sup- 
posedly has  led  us  to  placate  Moscow  with 
fundamentally  meaningless  treaties  as  far  as 
the  main  issues  are  concerned,  to  play  down 
the  catise  of  the  captive  nations,  to  permit 
the  historic  meaning  and  significance  of 
America  In  terms  of  national  independence 
and  self-determination  to  seriously  corrode, 
and,  as  FrankUn  Roosevelt  attempted  to  do 
in  a  period  devoid  of  nuclear  weapons,  to 
consummate  an  implicit  partnership  with 
the  last  remaining  empire  of  Its  size  for  th« 
ostensible    purpose    of    maintaimng    world 
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peace.  We  have  even  sacrificed  an  across-the- 
board  superiority  in  weaponry  for  a  tenuous 
parity  in  order  to  display  our  national  desire 
and  want  for  a  Uve-and-let-llve  existence 
TTiese  are  the  dangerous  straits  into  which 
Moscow's  sWllful  policy  of  "peaceful  co- 
existence" has  led  us. 

It  Is  no  accident  as  concern  the  Tenth 
Captive  Nations  Week  Observance  and  the 
forthcoming  elections  In  the  United  States 
that  for  demonstration  effect  Moscow 
plunged  Into  a  gestural  rash  of  ratifying  the 
consular  ConvenUon,  advancing  and" signing 
the  non-proliferation  pact,  calling  for  new 
talks  on  control  missile  systems,  and  open- 
ing up  the  Moscow-New  York  flight  run  It 
sought  certain  responses  and  successfully  ob- 
tained them.  Reveling  in  the  web  of  con- 
fetti diplomacy,  President  Johnson  who  still 
thinks  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  nation,  views 
an  this  as  having  "proved  that  our  two 
countries  can  behave  as  responsible  members 
of  the  family  of  nations.  And  that  is  a  very 
u^l?^  ^'^  indeed."  >^  Not  realizing  that 
all  this  has  been  from  MoscoWs  viewpoint 
a   vital  and  Integral   part  of  its  Cold  War 

f^t  }  l^^  ^'^"'^  ^^^^^-  ^e  sees  It  as  steps 
toward  the  cessation  of  the  Cold  War  for 
I  believe."  he  naively  proclaims,  "that  the 
Old  antagonisms  which  we  call  the  Cold  War 
nuist  fiwUh— and  will  fade." 

Viewed  against  the  real  background  of 
Russian  Cold  War  operations  on  all  conti- 
nents, the  responses  to  Moscow's  diplomatic 
maneuvers  are  almost  Pavlovlan  in  nature. 
This  was  shown,  too,  in  the  President's  proc- 
lamation of  Captive  Nations  Week  which  is- 
sued on  July  10  reads  as  follows. 

"The  WHtTE  House 
"CAPTIVE  Nations  Week,  1968:   A  Peoclama- 

TION     BY      THE     PRESIDENT     OP     THE     UNTrED 

bTATEs  OF  America 

"Whereas  the  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17,  1959  (73  Stat.  212)  authorizes  and 
requests  the  President  of  the  United  States 
or  America  to  issue  a  proclamation  each  vear 

ti?^«\^'°^  ^^^  ^^^''^  "^^^^  ^^  July  as  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week"  until  such  time  as  free- 

f^^  ^S'^.  independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  aU  the  captive  nations  of  the 
free  world:  and 

"Whereas  human  freedom,  national  Inde- 
pendence, and  justice  are  fundamental  rights 
of  all  peoples;  and 

k«T,?,^l*^^„*^^  enjoyment   of  these   rights, 

^everely  limited  or  denied  in  many  areas  of 
the  world:  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  of  America.  In 
f^^^I,  1"^  *^^  Principles  on  which  it  was 
founded,  has  sought  consistently  to  promote 

thfn  k''''''°''^  °^  fundamental  human  rights 
throughout  the  world: 

"Now,    therefore.    1.    Lyndon    B.    Johnson 

^'I'^r'n'  2'  f'^*  ^^^**^  S*^^«  °f  An^erTca! 
1?  ,Zl^^  designate  the  week  beginning  Julv 
14.  1968  as  Captive  Nations  week  ^ 

Tr^7^.^^^I'^^,^.'^^"^°^■  ^  ^*^'«  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  tenth  day  of  July  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  slxtv-elsht 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States' 
third""  ^^*   °°^   hundred    and   nlnety- 

"Lyndon  B.  Johnson  " 
wtfh^^nr'lfT*  °°'-'  ^°°iP"e  this  proclamation 
Tf^L^,     .    ""^  °""  *°  appreciate  the  trend 
of  ideologic  emasculation  so  necessary  to  the 

Por'o'rf.  'T^l'  °^  °"^  =°°^""  diplomacy. 
h«=  K  ^  Secretary  of  State's  signature 

has  been  quietly  disposed  of  in  order  to  re- 
A^^n  !?^  proclamation's  official  standing. 
Also  in  sharp  contrast  to  all  preceding 
proclamations,  the  1968  one  disposal  of  hi 
President's  public  invitation  -i  mvite  the 
People  Of  the  United  States  of  America  to  ob! 

^rt  «.f,  ,T^^''  "^'^^  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities,  and  I  urge  them  to  give  re- 
newed devotion  to  the  Just  aspirations  of  all 
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peoples  for  national  independence  and 
human  liberty."  This  is  hlghtly  Indicative 
of  the  sorry  state  we  have  drifted  into  while 
Moscow  feverishly  promotes  its  Cold  War 
operations. 

A  quick  glance  at  these  operations  encom- 
pass«s    an    unrelenting    drive    to    demolish 
NATO,  to  convert  the  Mediterranean  into  a 
Red  lake,  to  esitabllsh  Russian  hegemony  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  to  undermine  all  Free 
Asian     efforts     toward     expanded     freedom 
Working  directly  and  also  through  Red  syn- 
dicate members  and   Communist  Parties  In 
the  Free  World.  Moscow  is  striking  different 
keys  and  playing  various  tunes  as  it  extends 
its  interests  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica.   Through    necessary    intermediation     it 
naturally  has  a  keen  interest  in  political  war- 
fare developments  on  the  American  terrain 
Woven   into   all   of   this,    its   anti-American 
propaganda  continues  at  a  high  pitch    Upon 
the  assassination  of  Senator  Kennedy    Tass 
didn't  hesitate  to  call  It  "a  new,  convincing 
example  of  the  terrifying  gangster    democ- 
racy' In  the  United  States."  =•  Moscow's  gov- 
ernment paper  hammered  away  at  the  old  re- 
liable,   "Imperialism  carries  violence   within 
Itself."  ■••■  and  Brezhnev  let  It  be  known  that 
the  United  States  la  a  "rotting  society   a  de- 
grading  society,    a   decadent  society""'  word 
with  an  old  Hltlerian  ring."  Such  statements 
are  a  dally  diet  In  Moscow's  propaganda  net- 
work   and  the  chief  aggressive  trust  against 
the  United  States  has  been  and  is  psvcho- 
polltical.  for  which  this  country  in  its"  illu- 
sions  of    peace   and    co-engagement    is    ill- 
prepared. 
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PROTBACTEO    ignorance    ON    CAPTrVE    NATIONS 

One  of  the  paramoimt  objectives  of  Cap- 
tive Iteaons  Week  Is  the  education  of  the 
American  people  regarding  the  captive  na- 
tions, especially  those  in  the  Sortet  Union 
In  this  decade,  remarkable  progress  has  been 
made  In  this  respect.  But  we  would  be  de- 
luding ourselves  to  think  that  the  task  is 
close  to  completion.  If  this  were  so,  our  pol- 
icy toward  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Red 
Empire  would  be  sensibly  different.  Much  re- 
mains to  be  done  to  overcome  and  eradicate 
numerous  strands  of  protracted  ignorance 
and  even  obscurantism  in  many  sectors  of 
our  Nation. 

For  a  more  thorough  study  of  this  unfor- 
tunate condition  the  reader  might  well  find 
several  sections  of  my  book  on  The  Valuable 
Russuins  of  profitable  worth.  Here,  let  us  Just 
cite  a  few  examples  where  public  opinion 
Is  being  swayed.  A  columnist  who  has  been 
taunting   former   Vice   President   Nixon   for 

h^^L.^'^T,^^"'^^  "^^^  N""'a  Khrushchev 
back  in  1959.  uTites  that  "Jus^  before  he 
arrived.  Congress  had  passed  the  so-called 
Capt  va  Nations  Week  Resolution  calling  for 
the  liberty  of  the  'captive  nations'  of  Latvia 
Lithuania  and  Estonia,  now  under  the  Soviet 
Union.    -^    This     balderdash    is    aggravated 

told  that  the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolu- 
tion Was  a  resolution  periodically  passed  at 
the  initiative  of  certain  Baltic  refugees 
«^H  "J^i"""  ^^^  »*>eration  of  Estonia  Latvia 
and  Lithuania,  now  a  part  of  the  Soviet  "  » 
This  is  the  kind  of  nonsense  being  fed  the 
American    people.    It    Is    doubtful    that    the 

r/r  !!?  ^''^''  ^^'^  "'^  resolution,  which  goes 
far  beyond  the  captive  Baltic  states  had 
never  anything  to  do  with  the  initiative  of 

Baltic  refugees,"  and  is  not  periodically 
passed.  With  their  nonsense  as  a  background 
the  reader  can  safely  discount  much  of  what 
they  say  about  Nixon.  The  second  chapter 
in  my  work  on  "Nixon's  Testimony  of  Ameri- 
can Bewilderment"  presents  an  objective  ac- 
count of  the  episode. 

In  his  acceptance  speech  In  Miami  Mr 
Nixon  emphasized.  "To  find  the  truth  to 
seek  the  truth  and  to  live  the  truth  that's 
what  we  will  do.'"'"  Should  he  win.  ample 
opportunity  Will  arise  to  apply  this  com 
mitment  In  connection  with  the  captive  na 
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tlons.  Surely.  In  the  hoped-for  environment 
statements  such  as  this— "Khrushchev  was 
then  nettled  because  Just  before  Nixon's  de- 
parture, the  U.S.  Congress  had  adopted  a 
routine  resolution  referring  to  the  slave 
peoples  within  the  Soviet  orbit  •—could 
scarcely  thrive.-"  The  writer,  who  availed 
himself  of  the  first  New  York  to  Moscow  run 
significantly  during  Captive  Nations  Week 
evidently  doesn't  know  how  the  supposedly 
routine  resolution  emerged,  and  for  him  the 
USSR  Is  a  "nation." 

Considering  the  appeasement  and  diplo- 
matic confetti  atmosphere  in  this  country 
it  was  no  easy  task  to  promote  a  captive  na- 
tions plank  in  the  1968  Republican  Platform 
It  Is  a  general  plank  that  falls  to  include  the 
captive  nations  of  Asia  and  Cuba,  Some  of 
the  reactions  in  the  press  cause  one  to  won- 
der about  Journalistic  knowledgeability  and 
honesty  In  a  supposedly  interpretative  re- 
port one  writer  views  it  as  "the  usual  anach- 
ronistic references  to  the  'captive  nations"  of 
the  EaBtern  Europe."  as  though  that  area  is 
free,  independent,  and  self-determining-' 

The  editors  of  the  Wastungton  Post  dis- 
play their  usual  fatuousness  and  disregard 
for  honest  expression  in  an  editorial  that 
gloats  over  the  generality  of  the  plank  ex- 
cluding any  enumeration  of  the  captive  na- 
tions such  as  occurred  in  the  forthright  1964 
Republican  Platform.-  With  silly  intent 
Armenia  is  compared  with  Quebec  and  "the 
Ukraine  '  was  supposed  to  have  been  cap- 
tured between  1960  and  1964.  As  for  journal- 
istic honesty,  the  reader  should  compare  this 
editorial  with  Post's  April  28  one  on  the 
Cause  of  the  Ukraine."  where  concerning 
UXralnian  independence  It  states  "The  last 
time  a  separate  Ukranlan  government  tried 
that  was  in  1918"  and  "Soviet  troops  sup- 
pressed it  with  a  vengeance  still  bitterly  re- 
called." Many  satisfied  readers  of  the  article 
From_  Moscow's  'Izvestia'  to  Washington's 
Post       can  appreciate  these  dialectics.-^ 

STEADY     GROWTH     OF    THE     WEEK'S     OBSERVANCE 

What  Is  truly  remarkable  is  the  fact  that 
in  spite  of  the  heavy  forces  opposing  Captive 
Nations  Week,  the  annual  observLce  ha! 
steadily  grown  and  expanded  over  these 
years.  One  need  only  peruse  the  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  since  1959  to  see  the 
scope  and  extent  of  the  annual  Week  Tra- 
ditionally. Congress  observes  it  with  impres- 
sive report  and  dedication.^'  About  35  Gov- 
ernors and  over  40  Mayors  of  our  large  cities 
issue  their  proclamations  of  the  Week  Ac- 
tivities under  the  guidance  of  the  National 
captive  Nations  Committee  In  Washington 
are  conducted  by  local  committees  in  cities 
ranging  from  Boston  to  Los  Angeles.  Miami 
to  Seattle.  New  York.  Philadelphia  Cleve- 
Ifthers     '^^^"^  ^^''^^Bo.  St.  Louis  and  many 

The  press  coverage  in  these  cities  Ls  fairly 
impressive,  and  change  In  circumstances  will 
undoubtedly  project  it  further.  For  example 
the  column  by  Ted  Lewis  in  the  July  16   1968 
issue  of  the  New  York  Daily  Neus  publicized 
the  Week  for  millions  of  New  York  readers 
TV  and  radio  reporting  of  the  Week  is  not  as 
extensive  as  it  should  be.  but  here    too    fu- 
ture international  developments  will  deter- 
mine more  than  anything  else  the  range  of 
such   reporting.   The   Georgetown   University 
TV-Radio    Forum     has    consistently    staged 
programs  that  have   had   a   broad  "audience 
through  Its  network.  These  and  other  func- 
tional bates  of  the  Week  would  be  greatly 
enlarged  should  another  nation  fall  captive 
or  Soviet  Russian  power  express  itself  overtly 
and    massively    in    Czecho-Slovakia    or   else- 
where.  Tragic   though  such  events  may  be 
we   must   be   prepared   for    them   and   their 
policy  Implications. 

One  of  the  outstanding  developments  of 
the  movement  has  been  its  reception  in  for- 
eign countries.  In  seventeen  countries  rang- 
ing from  Korea  to  Australia.  India  to  Turkey, 
and   West    Germany   to   Argentina,   the  ob- 
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servance  is  now  held  regularly.  Particularly 
in  Asia,  the  movement  has  gained  a  Arm 
foothold.  For  years  now  the  Republic  of 
China  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  rallies.^  For  the  first  time,  the 
Republic  of  Korea  Issued  a  Captive  Nations 
Week  stamp  to  commemorate  the  tenth  ob- 
servance. Requests  for  a  similar  stamp  in  the 
United  States,  the  home  of  the  Week,  were 
denied.  It  appears  that  the  closer  a  nation 
Is  to  the  battlellne  of  freedom  the  deeper  Its 
understanding  Is  of  the  issues  at  hand. 

A  new  and  highly  important  development 
arose  at  the  end  of  1967  when  the  first  con- 
ference of  the  World  Antl-Communlst  League 
adopted  a  resolution  on  the  10th  Observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week.  The  resolution 
called  for  maximum  effort  on  the  part  of  its 
members  and  affiliates,  representing  over  80 
countries,  to  advance  the  captive  nations 
movement^'  Meeting  in  Taipei.  Free  China, 
the  members  of  WACL  enthusiastically  un- 
dertook to  Implement  the  resolution  in  the 
years  ahead.  They  understood  quite  well  the 
ijsycho-poUtical  nature  of  the  world's  strug- 
gle and  the  time  element  involved.  Thus,  If 
America  as  a  sleeping  giant  follows  the  pres- 
ent confetti  course,  the  captive  nations  cause 
can  find  permanent  support  from  those  na- 
tions Immediately  threatened  on  an  overt 
basis  by  the  Red  Empire.  Better  that  its 
future  is  insured  by  firm  hearts  rather  than 
confused  minds. 

THE  RED  TOTALITARIAN  OREAD  OF  THE  WEEK 

On  evidence,  except  for  our  relatively  de- 
clining military  strength,  there  has  been  no 
(.ther  factor  that  the  Red  totalltarians  have 
dreaded  more  than  the  Captive  Nations  Res- 
olution and  Week.  This  expressed  fear  is  not 
lis  some  simpletons  have  scoffed  at,  induced 
by  the  resolution  and  the  Week  themselves, 
but  rather  by  their  implications,  potential 
implementation,  and  practical  ramifications. 
The  nature  of  the  prime  enemy,  the  essential 
history  of  the  Red  Empire,  the  victims  of 
this  tragic  history,  the  essence  of  victory  over 
it.  and  a  firm  basis  for  psycho-political  ac- 
tion— all  these  fundamental  ingredients  are 
In  the  resolution  and  the  forum  of  the  an- 
r.ual  Week.  It  requires  only  some  sober  re- 
flection to  discern  these.  Moscow  recognized 
all  this  instantly,  and  as  the  following  sam- 
ples show,  so  have  its  syndicate  members: 

"This  resolution  stinks."  (Then,  according 
to  Vice  President  Nixon,  "he  spelled  out  what 
iie  meant  in  earthy  four-letter  words.")'" 
(Nlkita  S.  Khrushchev,  July,  1959.) 

"Take,  for  Instance,  the  much-to-tje-re- 
pretted  decision  of  the  American  Congress  to 
hold  the  so-called  Captive  Nations  Week' 
;nd  pray  for  their  liberation.  In  this  case 
words  other  than  rolling  back'  were  used, 
but  the  gist  remained  the  same,  the  same  ap- 
,peal  for  interference  in  other  people's  af- 
fairs." =«  (Khrushchev,  October,  1959.) 

"Some  members  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  who 
apparently  are  not  too  busy  with  state  af- 
fairs, deliver  moving'  speeches,  using  the 
same  mimeographed  crib  concerning  the  so- 
called  'week  of  captive  nations'.  .  ."=*  (Nich- 
olas V   Podgorny.  U.N..  October  1960.) 

"It  is  not  at  all  fortuitous  that  this  time 
the  farce  presented  by  the  Captive  Nations 
Week's  shovild  coincide  with  the  hullabaloo 
created  by  American  propaganda  around  the 
West  Berlin  question."'"  (Khrushchev  again 
denounced  the  Week  at  the  Communist  Party 
Congress  in  October.  1961.1   (Moscow.  1961.) 

"On  the  t)asis  of  the  'weeks'  held  In  the 
past  we  already  know  what  these  appropriate 
ceremonies  represent — unbridled  anti-Soviet 
and  anti-communist  slander  .  .  Yes.  it  Is 
only  thanks  to  American  bayonets  that  op- 
pressors of  freedom  and  blood-thirsty  dicta- 
tors are  sustained  In  power  In  a  number  of 
countries  of  the  Latin  American  continent 
and  Southeastern  Asia.""  (Moscow.  1962.) 

(In   1962  the  Russian  imperio-colonlallsts 
scored  a  victory  in  getting  UNESCO  to  pub- 
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llsh  the  scandalous  and  fraudulent  Equality 
of  Rights  between  Races  and  Nationalities  in 
the  USSR.1 

"Is  it  not  high  time  to  discontinue  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  In  the  United  States? 
Tliat  is  Just  as  much  a  dead  horse  as  the 
•Hungarian  Question'."'"  (Moscow,  January. 
1963.) 

"The  President  of  the  United  States,  losing 
his  sense  of  reality,  has  declared  'a  week  of 
the  Captive  Nations'  and  is  trv-ing  to  turn 
attention  away  from  the  struggle  of  the  Ne- 
groes for  their  liberation."  (Prai»dQ,  Moscow, 
July  8.  1963.) 

"Kennedy  Is  a  third-class  clown  proclaim- 
ing Captive  Nations  Week,  which  is  a  des- 
picable animal  campaign  of  the  U.S.  ruling 
circles."  (Pyongyang  Radio.  N.  Korea,  July 
10.  1963.1 

"With  every  passing  year  Captive  Nations 
Week'  becomes  a  nuisance.  The  stupid  situa- 
tion in  which  the  Washington  legislators  and 
rulers  found  themselves  is  becoming  evident 
even  for  those  who  earnestly  propagate  the 
imperialistic  policy  of  the  U.S.A."  (Izrestia, 
Moscow.  July  15.  1964.) 

"An  annual,  pitiful  undertaking.  One  could 
treat  it  as  a  Joke  .  One  could  treat  it  like 
that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  Captive 
Nations  Week,  an  annual  undertaking  or- 
ganized by  men  who  have  long  since  lost  con- 
tact With  their  nations,  is  supported  by  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  by  a  proclamation  of  the 
President  of  the  U.S."  (Trybuna  Ludu.  Po- 
land, July  27,  1965  1 

"Especially  disgusting  is  the  villainous 
demagorv  of  the  imperialistic  chieftains  of 
the  United  States.  Each  year  they  organize 
the  so-called  captive  nations  week,  hypo- 
critically pretending  to  be  defenders  of  na- 
tions that  have  escaped  from  their  yoke. 
These  international  gendarmes,  stranglers  of 
freedom  and  independence.  woiUd  like  again 
to  enslave  the  free  nations  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia.  But  that  will  never  hap- 
pen." (MlkhaU  Suslov,  Chief  Russian 
ideologist,  Vilnius.  Lithuania,  July  17.  1965.) 
•■Criminals  .  .  are  active  in  the  organiza- 
tions of  the  so-called  'captive  nations'  .  .  . 
have  their  own  press  and  conduct  war-incit- 
ing activities  through  demonstrations,  picket 
lines,  etc  .  .  .  are  often  connected  with  similar 
organizations  in  other  countries  in  Europe 
and  Latin  America."  [Political  Affairs.  1966.1 
"The  thing  is  that  every  year  in  July  the 
rulers  in  Washington  put  on  an  eye-sore  of  a 
propaganda  spectacle,  titled  'Captive  Nations 
Week'  .  •  This  time  the  advent  of  the 
notorious  Week'  is  being  violently  com- 
mented upKsn  by  the  reactionary  American 
press"   il^i-estia.  July  7.   1967.) 

These  are  only  a  meager  portion  of  the 
vehemence  and  ntuperation  poured  on  this 
movement.  What,  above  all.  the  totalitarian 
Red  regimes  need  is  relative  security  and 
stability  in  their  empire  in  order  to  gain 
necessary  time  for  pwlitlcal  and  economic 
consolidation,  reconciliation  between  and 
among  the  squabbling  Communist  Parties, 
more  technologic  progress  and  augmented 
material  means  to  meet  expanding  Cold  War 
commitments  in  the  undeveloped  world,  and 
greater  overall  military  strength  to  challenge 
directly  the  power  of  the  United  States  The 
captive  nations  cause  strikes  at  the  very  basis 
of  their  strategic  plan  for  the  years  ahead. 

TOWARD    THE     1 OTH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    CAPTIVE 
NATIONS    WEEK 

As  was  mentioned  above.  In  the  period  of 
July  13-19.  1969  the  Tenth  Anniversary  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  will  be  celebrated  here 
and  abroad.  For  it  was  In  July,  1959  that 
Congress  passed  the  Captive  Nations  'Week 
resolution  upon  which  this  annual  observ- 
ance is  founded.  Plans  for  this  anniversary 
are  already  under  way.  But  the  most  effec- 
tive planning  must  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  the  annual  observance  is  In  large 
part  a  springboard  for  the  discussion  of  issues 
which  are  important  to  the  cause  and  must 


be  advanced  and  supported  through  the 
year.  In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  these  issues 
and  their  determination  that  provide  the 
substance  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  Week 
and  the  positive  progress  of  the  captive  na- 
tions movement 

The  dominant  Issues  are  many  and  require 
in  their  own  right  detailed  exposition  and 
analysis.  However,  here  we  can  review  them 
quickly  with  brief  comment  in  relation  to 
our  fundamental  educational  task.  First,  the 
advocacy  of  a  debate  in  the  Umted  Nations 
on  Soviet  Russian  imperlo-colonlallsm  De- 
spite President  Kennedy's  move  in  this  di- 
rection in  1961.  no  such  debate  has  ever  been 
held  in  the  U.N.  Forum  As  concern  the  cap- 
tive non-Russian  nations  in  the  USSR,  the 
need  for  this  is  more  urgent  than  ever  be- 
fore.'^ Russian  genocide  of  these  nations  will 
only  strengthen  Soviet  Russian  totalitarian- 
ism against  the  Free  World.  Second,  a  full- 
scale  review  in  Congress  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
the  USSR.  '  Here.  too.  never  In  our  history 
have  we  undertaken  such  a  review  It  would 
be  unprecedented  and  most  productive  for 
our  national  course. 

Third,  opposition  to  liberalized  East-'West 
trade  without  p>olltlcal  concessions.  Our  trade 
experiences  with  totalitarian  states  in  the 
pre-World  War  II  perl(xl  should  provide  solid 
historical  lessons  for  not  repeating  our  mis- 
takes again."  Fourth  the  establishment  of 
a  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  There 
is  no  agency,  public  or  private,  in  this  coun- 
try that  continually  investigates  the  inter- 
related developments  in  the  captive  nations 
as  a  whole.  The  multiple  advantages  of  such 
a  committee  to  the  fund  of  knowledge  and 
security  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
scarcely  require  emphasis.  Fifth,  the  creation 
of  a  Freedom  Academy  by  congressional  pas- 
sage of  the  Freedom  Academy  bill  For  the 
struggle  ahead,  the  deficiencies  in  the  psy- 
cho-poUtlcal  warfare  preparations  and  equip- 
ment of  Americans  are  grave,  indeed.  And 
nowhere  have  they  come  to  fuller  light  than 
in  South  Vietnani  itself  The  plain  fact  is 
that,  as  In  any  other  activity,  we  cannot 
hope  to  cope  with  the  thrusts  and  gyrations 
of  Red  political  warfare  ■without  methodical 
training  in  this  discipline. 

A  sixth  issue  and  objective  Is  \-iCtory  In 
Vietnajn,  clearly  defined  as  South  Vietnam- 
ese liberation  of  the  17  million  captive  North 
Vietnamese.  It  is  one  of  the  sorry  aspects  of 
our  Vietnam  experience  that  none  of  our 
leaders  even  mention  the  captive  plight  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  people  A  positive  vic- 
tory cannot  be  realized  without  their  free- 
dom. Seventh,  close  examination  of  the  sit- 
uation of  Russian  consulates  in  our  country. 
Despite  the  ratlflcaUon  of  the  U.S.-USSR 
Consular  Convention,  our  position  a|:alnst  it 
still  is  \'a.lid  and  true.*  Bearing  on  the  Dlrk- 
sen-State  Department  agreement  which  made 
ratification  pxDsslble.  we  should  oppose  the 
placement  of  Russian  consulates  in  cities 
vrith  a  heavy  East  European  ethnic  complex. 
And  eighth."  the  evolvement  of  a  new  U  S. 
policy  of  unfinished  liberation.'^  This  policy 
is  based  on  premises  of  political  warfare,  such 
as  the  totalitarian  Red  regimes  persistently 
wage,  and  Is  the  best  guarantee  against  more 
Vietnams  and  the  outbreak  of  a  global  war. 
The  alternative  to  our  present  policy  of 
patched-up  containment  is  clear,  far  less 
costly,  and  more  productive  for  world  free- 
dom, thus  otir  freedom.* 

These,  then,  are  the  formidable  issuee 
confronting  aU  who  understand  and  support 
the  strategic  value  of  the  captive  nations  in 
toto.  One  does  not  expect  the  average  Amer- 
ican to  grasp  the  insight  that  there  will  never 
be  peace  of  a  genuine  sort  In  the  world  as 
long  as  the  Soviet  Union  exists  But  such 
will  be  the  case  until  the  Free  World  begins 
to  concentrate  on  the  key  captive  non-Rus- 
sian nations  in  the  USSR,  peacefully,  under- 
standlngly.  and  courageously.  Until  that  time 
arrives  and  given  the  Illusion  of  our  confetti 
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diplomacy,  we  had  better  keep  reciting  the 
long  list  of  captive  nations  as  provided  In  the 
new  brochxu-e  of  the  National  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee,  with  the  overhanging  ques- 
tion  'Who's  Next?"* 
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commitments,  must  be  reexamined  Such 
moves  must  be  taken  now. 


U.S.  INVOLVEMENT  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Boland> 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  American  policy 
In  Southeast  Asia  after  learning  from 
the  Mansfield  report  that  reinvolvement 
by  the  United  States  has  reached,  in  the 
words  of  the  Senate  majority  leader, 
"disturbing  proportions." 

The  United  States  should  not  get  too 
deeply  involved  in  Laos.  We  must  not  re- 
peat the  mistakes  made  in  South  Viet- 
nam. The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  reduce 
our  militarj-  commitments  in  Southeast 
Asia.  I  particularly  want  to  stress  the 
dangers  inherent  in  American  escalation 
in  LaoB. 

I  believe  Senator  Man-sfield  is  correct 
in  calling  for  an  immediate  freeze  on  all 
official  personnel  increases,  both  military 
and  civilian,  in  Southeast  Asia  pending 
a  full  study  of  the  role  of  the  various 
American  Government  agencies  there. 

I  hope  the  reports  are  correct  that 
President  Nixon  has  sent  out  orders  to 
reduce  the  American  presence  in  South- 
east Asian  countries.  But.  if  some  legis- 
lation is  necessary  to  insure  such  a  freeze 
I  will  support  it. 

U.S.  reinvolvement  in  Laos  would  con- 
tradict President  Nixon's  new  Asian  doc- 
trine aimed  at  reducing  America's  role 
in  Southeast  Asia.  The  increasing  level 
of  U.S.  activities  in  Laos  sounds  ominous 
It  is  very  reminiscent  of  the  way  the 
United  States  became  deeply  involved  in 
Vietnam. 

Any  review  of  the  gradual  steps  that 
pulled  the  United  States  into  Vietnam 
would  indicate  that  the  same  thing  could 
slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly  be  hap- 
pemng  again— this  time  in  Laos  And 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam  shows  clear- 
ly that  at  a  certain  point,  turning  back 
can  be  almost  impossible. 

Appai-ently  we  have  not  yet  reached 
that  point  in  Laos.  We  must  make  sure 
now  that  we  do  not.  Such  a  course  has 
already  been  rejected  by  the  United 
States,  during  the  1961-62  period  Our 
presence  in  Laos  declined  following  the 
1962  Geneva  accord  on  Laos. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  agree  with  Sena- 
tor Mansfield's  call  for  a  shift  away  from 
bilateral  U.S.  commitments  to  participa- 
tion in  regional  and  other  multilateral 
efforts  to  bring  about  economic  develop- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  United  States  must  not  increase 
Its  direct  military  involvement  with  any 
Asian  government.  Our  SEATO  treaty 
commitments,   along  with  the  bilateral 


THE  CASE  OP  THE  GREEN  BERETS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  -Mr 
Rogers  of  Colorado ) .  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  «Mr.  Rodino)  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
weirdest — and  probably  cruele.'^t— trials 
in  the  military  histor>-  of  this  Nation  is 
about  to  unfold  in  far-off  Vietnam. 
Twenty-one  years  ago,  when  I  first  joined 
this  body.  I  would  not  have  believed  that 
one  day  I  would  be  obliged  to  stand  in 
the  well  of  this  Chamber  to  accuse  mili- 
tary commanders  in  the  field,  as  well  as 
civilian  authorities  here  in  Washington 
of  offering  American  servicemen  up  for 
sacrifice  for  selfish  motives.  Yet.  so  great 
is  my  indignation— and  so  deep  my  dis- 
may—over the  handling  of  the  case  of 
the  Green  Berets,  that  I  simplv  must 
.speak  out. 

No  words  of  my  own  can  describe  the 
major  issue  in  this  case  better  than  the 
words  of  my  constituent,  Capt.  Robert 
Marasco — a  much-decorated  officer  and 
twice  volunteer  for  Vietnam  dutv— one  of 
the  accused  officers.  In  writing  to  his 
\vife.  Captain  Marasco  has  said: 

i'm  not  a  criminal  and  anything  I  did  was 
done  with  the  most  patriotic  and  purest  of 
motives  with  the  .approval  of  mv  superiors 
It  U  my  feeling  that  I  have  been  'de.serted  by 
my  Army  and  my  country.  Please  try  to  still 
believe  In  me  ,ind  have  f.alth  In  me  Please 
ask  everyone  to  pray  for  me  and  prav  for  the 
generals  who  will  decide  my  life. 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  elected  representatives 
of  the  people,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
assure  not  only  our  servicemen  but  all 
of  our  citizens  that  these  men  will  not 
be  deserted  by  tos. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  turn  today's 
proceedings  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives into  a  trial  by  discussing  the  inci- 
dent which  gave  rise  to  the  case.  Officials 
in  the  Pentagon,  officials  from  the  CIA 
and  commanders  in  the  field  have  al- 
ready violated  the  Code  of  Militarj-  Jus- 
tice by  leaking  to  the  press  their  own 
self-serving  and  distorted  versions  of  the 
incident.  As  a  result,  passions  have  been 
inflamed  and  rivalries  within  the  mili- 
tary and  the  Government  have  been 
exacerbated. 

Instead,  I  would  direct  your  attention 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  some  of  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  handling  of  the  case,  which  have 
already  tarnished  our  system  of  Justice 
done  irreparable  damage  to  the  morale 
of  our  servicemen,  and  caused  our  coun- 
try to  be  held  up  to  ridicule. 

THE  COMMANDERS  IN  THE  FIELD  HAVE  VTOLATED 
ARTICLE  13  OF  THE  CX)DE  OF  MILrTAKT  JUSTICE 
BY  PLACINO  THE  ACCTSED  PERSONS  IN  SOLI- 
TART     CONFINEMENT     PRIOR     TO     THEIH     TRIAL 

Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Stanley  Resor  has  told  Members  of  Con- 
gress that,  in  his  opinion,  the  handling  of 
this  case  has  been  entirely  proper- 
even  though  he  knew  that  from  the  very 
beginning  the  military  commanders  dem- 
onstrated their  bias  by  violating  an  act 
of  Congress.  When  they  were  arrested, 
the  servicemen  were  placed  in  5-by-7- 
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foot  cells  under  maximum  security  In  the 
Long  Binh  Stockade.  They  were  denied 
proper  ventilation,  light,  and  other  ap- 
propriate facilities. 

Article  13  of  the  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice expressly  prohibits  the  punishment 
of  persons  prior  to  trial.  It  states  ex- 
plicitly that — 

Any  confinement  imposed  upon  a  person 
being  held  for  trial  shall  not  be  more  rigorous 
than  the  clrcumstancee  required  to  Insure  his 
presence. 

The  legislative  history  of  article  13  re- 
moves the  slightest  shred  of  doubt  as  to 
the  impropriety  of  the  punitive  confine- 
inent  that  lias  been  imposed  in  this  case. 
At  the  close  of  World  War  II,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  jurists  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory, the  late  Arthur  T.  Vanderbilt — who 
eventually  became  the  chief  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  of  my  own  State  of 
New  Jersey — headed  a  Presidential  Com- 
mission to  investigate  militarj'  justice.  At 
that  time,  one  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses 
on  the  part  of  the  military  was  the  prac- 
tice of  confining  prisoners  who  iiad  not 
yet  been  tried  or  convicted  under  the 
same  types  of  pimitive  conditions  that 
were  imposed  on  convicted  military  crim- 
inals. Article  13  was  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  this  type  of  flagrant 
miscarriage  of  justice.  In  the  case  of  the 
Green  Berets,  this  law  was  violated. 

As  recently  as  1S68,  we  in  the  Congress 
addressed  ourselves  once  again  to  the 
subject  of  the  confinement  of  military 
prisoners.  In  enacting  the  Military  Jus- 
tice Act  of  1968,  we  made  it  clear  that 
l^ersons  who  are  actually  tried  and  con- 
victed by  our  military  courts  may  never- 
theless be  released  from  confinement 
pending  their  appeal.  There  is  certainly 
no  doubt  that  we  in  Congress  did  not  in- 
tend that  convicted  military  criminals 
be  treated  in  a  manner  more  liberal  than 
servicemen  who  had  not  yet  been  tried. 
Yet,  the  conditions  of  the  confinement  of 
the  Green  Berets  clearly  violated  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Military  Justice 
Act  of  1968. 

THE  FIELD  COMMANDERS  VIOLATED  MILITARY 
REGULATIONS  BT  KEEPING  THE  CASE  SECRET 
PROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARMY  FOR 
.ALMOST    2     MONTHS 

How  can  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
possibly  say  this  case  has  been  handled 
entirely  properly  when  the  field  com- 
manders did  not  inform  the  Secretary  of 
the  case  as  they  were  required  to  do 
under  the  so-called  Blue-Bell  procedure 
that  is  prescribed  by  regulations  that 
'  .ere  first  promulgated  and  insisted  upon 
by  our  late  President,  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
liower. 

Under  this  procedure,  military  regula- 
tions require  the  Secretary  to  be  in- 
formed immediately  of  criminal  cases  of 
this  type. 

In  the  case  of  the  Green  Berets,  the 
alleged  murder  took  place  on  Jime  20,  the 
arrests  and  solitary  confinement  of  the 
prisoners  took  place  in  the  middle  of 
July.  As  late  as  August  14.  no  responsible 
civilian  official  in  the  Pentagon  was  fa- 
miliar with  even  the  most  rudimentary 
facts  concerning  the  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  raises  questions 
which  are  basic  to  our  entire  system  of 
government,  questions  of  effective  ci- 
vilian control  over  the  Army. 


THE  SBCRKTAHT  OF  DEFENSE  AND  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  ARMY  FAtLZD  TO  KEEP  THEMSELVES 
PROPERLY    INFORMED 

How  can  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
possibly  say  this  case  has  been  handled 
entirely  properly  when  there  has  been  an 
appalling  lack  of  information  obtained 
by  the  Pentagon.  It  has  not  been  simply 
a  matter  of  gaps  in  communication;  in- 
stead, the  Pentagon  appears  to  have  to- 
tally isolated  Itself  from  the  forces  in  the 
field  by  a  chasm  of  vast  dimension. 

At  a  time  when  our  President,  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  was  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  Sea  of  Tranquility 
on  the  Moon,  not  one  official  in  the  Pen- 
tagon was  concerned  with  the  ocean  of 
ignorance  that  separated  Washington 
from  the  tragedy  that  was  imfolding  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  document  the  ex- 
istence of  this  information  gap  at  the 
Pentagon  by  personal  correspondence, 
which  I  conducted  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
I  will  insert  his  correspondence  in  the 
Record. 

Once  again,  it  is  significant  that  the 
alleged  murder  took  place  on  June  20 
and  the  prisoners  were  placed  in  solitary 
confinement  in  the  middle  of  July.  As  late 
as  August  14.  I  met  with  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army.  Thaddeus  R.  Beal. 
and  presented  to  him  a  list  of  17  ques- 
tions which  I  had  prepared  concerning 
this  case.  Mr.  Beal  was  able  to  provide 
little  information  other  than  to  inform 
me  that  the  Green  Berets  were  being 
confined  to  a  stockade. 

He  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  the 
circumstances  of  the  confinement.  A  half 
hour  after  my  conference  with  Mr.  Beal, 
I  was  able,  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  Pentagon,  to  place  a  telephone  call 
to  my  constituent.  Captain  Marasco,  in 
Vietnam.  It  was  from  Captain  Marasco 
that  I  first  learned  that  he  and  the  other 
Green  Berets  were  being  held  in  5-by-7- 
foot  cells  in  maximum  security,  that  he 
was  allowed  only  1  hour  in  the  fresh  air 
each  day.  and  that  the  circumstances  of 
his  confinement  were  such  as  to  prevent 
him  from  having  adeqviate  access  to  his 
defense  counsel. 

After  learning  of  this.  I  immediately 
communicated  with  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird,  expressing  my  shock  and  deep 
concern  and  asking  him  to  give  the  mat- 
ter his  personal  attention.  For  the  next 
several  days,  I  received  no  information 
from  the  Pentagon  whatsoever. 

On  August  16,  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army,  pro- 
viding brief  answers  to  only  some  of  my 
questions.  Frankly,  I  was  astotmded  by 
the  information  chasm  revealed  in  Mr. 
Beal's  letter.  Among  other  things,  he 
stated: 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  official 
in  the  Pentagon  was  informed  prior  to  the 
arrests  being  made. 

I  found  this  statement  to  be  incredible 
since  the  Pentagon  had  also  informed  me 
that  an  inquiry  had,  in  fact,  been  initi- 
ated in  the  field  1  month  prior  to  the  ar- 
rests. 

Mr.  Beal  also  stated: 

The  victim  was  a  Vietnamese  national, 
whose  name,  as  reported  In  the  press,  was  Chu 


Yen  Thai  Khac.  However,  the  Individual's 
name,  employment  status  and  confirmation 
of  his  death  have  not  been  furnished  to 
headquarters.  Department  of  the  Army,  by 
the  field  command. ...  A  detailed  description 
of  the  physical  conditlonfl  under  which  the 
accused  were  confined  Is  not  available  at 
headquarters.  Department  of  the  Army.  .  .  . 
Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army  has 
no  Information  on  how  long  the  pre-trial  con- 
finement will  continue  .  .  .  the  Identity  of 
the  commanding  officer  who  ordered  the  ac- 
cused confined  haa  not  been  fumlshsd  to 
Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  by 
the  field  command. 

It  staggers  my  imagination  to  under- 
stand the  complete  lack  of  information 
concerning  a  case  of  this  magnitude. 

INFORMATION  HAS  BEEN  DELIBERATELY  WITH- 
HELD FROM  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  BY  SECRE- 
TARY RESOR  AND  GENERAL  COUNSEL  OF  THE 
ARMY.    ROBERT    JORDAN 

How  can  the  Secretarj*  of  the  Army 
possibly  say  this  case  has  been  handled 
entirely  properly  when  important  infor- 
mation has  been  deliberately  withheld 
from  us.  I  have  been  able  to  piece  to- 
gether, from  sources  other  than  the  Pen- 
tagon, at  least  some  of  the  important 
facts  concerning  this  case.  Although 
these  facts  were  obviously  known  at  the 
Pentagon  by  September  1,  they  were 
deliberately  withheld  from  me  and  other 
Members  of  Congress. 

Late  in  August,  Secretary  Resor  sent  a 
yotmg  attorney  from  the  staff  of  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Army  to  Vietnam 
to  mvestigate  the  case.  The  Attorney 
stayed  only  a  few  days  m  Vietnam — and 
did  not  mterview  any  of  the  accused 
prisoners.  On  his  return  to  Washington, 
he  was  sent  to  my  office  to  brief  me. 
as  well  as  other  Members  of  Congress. 

In  providing  us  with  information,  the 
attorney  omitted  certain  crucial  facts 
which  indicate  CIA  involvement  in  the 
case.  When  I  pointed  out  this  significant 
omission  to  this  young  man,  he  was  pro- 
fuse in  his  apologies  and  explained  that 
he  had  simply  forgotten  to  tell  me 
these  facts.  In  addition.  I  also  asked  the 
young  man  to  provide  me  with  informa- 
tion as  to  the  extent  of  the  delay  in  ap- 
pointing defense  counsels  for  the  prison- 
ers after  they  were  placed  under  arrest. 
He  infonned  me  that  he  had  also  for- 
gotten to  obtain  this  information  while 
he  w^as  in  Vietnam. 

Because  of  these  omissions.  I  assumed 
that  he  was  directed  by  his  superiors  to 
withhold  the  relevant  information. 

This  assumption  was  more  than  sub- 
stantiated at  a  conference  held  m  my 
office  on  September  8  at  which  I  and  the 
following  Members  of  Con.sress  were 
present:  Representatives  Carl  Albert, 
John  Culver.  Tom  Gettys.  Clarence 
Long.  Paul  Rogers,  and  Robert  Ste- 
phens. In  purporting  to  brief  us.  Secre- 
tary Resor  and  General  Counsel  Jordan 
omitted  facts  which  tend  to  exculpate 
the  Green  Berets.  They  withheld  the 
same  information  which  had  previously 
been  withheld  by  the  attorney  at  the 
earlier  briefing.  It  was  only  after  this 
information  was  called  to  their  atten- 
tion that  they  admitted  our  facts  were 
correct. 

Under  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  doubt  that  other  Members  of  Congress 
who  were  not  present  at  this  briefing 
have  ever  been  objectively  briefed. 
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THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  ARMY  HAS  SHIRKED  HIS 
RESPONSIBILITY  BY  REPUSING  TO  ASSUME 
JURISDICTION  OVER  THIS  CASK  WHICH  HE  HAS 
AUTHORITY  TO  DO  UNDER  ARTICLE  22  Or  THE 
MILITARY    CODE    OF   JUSTICE 

..^°^  can  the  Secretary  possibly  say 
this  case  has  been  handled  entirely  prop- 
erly? FYankly,  If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  really  believes  that,  I  shudder  to 
imagine  just  what  kind  of  flagrant  abuses 
of  our  servicemen  and  violations  of  our 
laws  and  our  military  regulations  must 
exist  before  he  would  take  any  personal 
action. 

In  enacUng  article  22  of  the  Uniform 
code  of  Military  Justice,  Congress  ex- 
pressly gave  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
authority  to  act  as  a  convening  author- 
ity m  any  criminal  case  that  occurs  in 
the  Army.  If  ever  there  were  a  case 
which  calls  for  the  Secretary's  assump- 
tion of  responsibility— this  is  certainly 
the  case. 

After  our  lengthy  conference  with  Sec- 
retarj-  Resor  on  September  8.  I,  and  the 
othpr  Members  of  Congress  present  at 
the  conjerence,  joined  in  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary.  We  pointed  out  all  of  the  mis- 
handlmg  that  had  occurred  and  ur^ed 
him  to  assume  the  responsibility  that  we 
T!1^\^  he  has  a  duty  to  assume  under 
Article  22.  A  copy  of  this  letter  will  also 
be  included  for  the  Record  at  the  end 
or  my  rerriarks. 

*K^?  xf^^^^'  ^^-  ^^^°^  has  made  it  clear 
that  he  approves  of  what  he  refers  to  as 
the  normal  course  of  proceedings  in  this 
case.  He  has  stated  that  he  has  directed 
that  the  trial  be  open  only  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  security  requirements 
This  means  a  closed  trial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proceedings  to  date 
have  not  been  normal:  they  have  not 
been  proper:  and.  in  my  view,  the  Secre- 
tary-is  simply  shirking  his  responsibility 
by  bowing  to  the  wishes  of  the  com- 
manders in  the  field  who  have  already 
more  than  amply  demonstrated  their  in- 
ability to  be  impartial. 

This  trial  should  be  completely  open- 
it  should  not  be  conducted  in  Vietnam 
and  It  should  not  be  conducted  bv  the 
commanders  In  the  field. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  will 
go  down  as  one  of  the  weirdest  and  prob- 
ably crudest  trials  in  military  history  of 
our  Nation.  Nothing,  however,  can  miti- 
gate the  bungUng  that  has  taken  place— 
nor  ameliorate  the  harsh,  unjust  treat- 
ment already  imposed  upon  men  whose 
principal  ofifense  seems  to  have  been 
serving  their  country. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  and  my  colleagues 
are  requesting  a  meeting  with  Defense 
^""l^r^  ^"i  as  soon  as  is  possible. 
We  will  make  known  to  him  our  sense 
of  urgency  in  this  matter,  and  our  strong 
feelings  about  the  mishandling  of  the 

CctSC 

follow  .'"^^^^^^  previously  referred   to 

„„„  „  „  August  14,  1969. 

Hon.  Stanley  R.  Resor, 
Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  SscRETAaY :  i  find  myself  deeolv 
disturbed  by  the  circumstances  surroundlnK 
the  present  confinement  in  a  stockade  in 
Vietnam  of  my  constituent.  Captain  Robert 
FV  Mara^o  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Fifth  Special  Forces  Group  who  have  been 
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mM^^f^H^^'''^*"'  ^""^  -conspiracy  to  commit 
mmxler  during  the  course  of  their  service 

Under  Article  10  of  the  Code  of  Military 
Justice,  persons  who  are  charged  with  of- 
fences are  subject  to  confinement  of  this 
type  only  "as  circumstances  may  require" 
in  my  view  the  only  circumstances  which 
could  possibly  justify  the  type  of  confine- 
ment to  which  Captain  Marasco  has  been 
subjected  are  those  In  which  the  arrested 
person  is  nkely  to  do  harm  to  others  or  to 
himself  or  is   likely   to  make   an  effort   to 

vSCftpC 

Since  the  outstanding  record  of  Captain 

tYoTTnH,'^'l°  "^^  ^'^^  ^"-^  ^««  distinc- 
tion, mdlcates  beyond  doubt  that  he  is  a 
person  of  moral  integrity  and  that  his  re- 
lease from  confinement  would  in  no  way  prel- 
ucUoe  the  interests  of  justice.  I  strongly 
urge  that  he  be  released  and  be  treated  in  a 
manner  befitting  an  officer  of  his  caliber  If 
T  hi  '^  f.^'^  5°°^'  ^  respectfully  request  that 
I  be  no  Ifled  of  the  circumstances  which  in 
your  opinion  justify  hU  continued  confine- 
ment in  a  stockade. 

A3  a  result  of  the  information  which  I 
have  received,  a  number  of  questions  have 
^sr'^m»°'^,  "^""^  concerning  this  entire 
^th  ^T.°.,  ^^  'P^'=^^'=  questions  are  set 
forth  in  detaU  in  an  attachment  to  this  let- 
,^n»rL'f''^^^■°''^  immediate  attention  and  co- 
ope^tion  in  supplying  accurate  and  detaUed 

,n^  matter,  which  so  deeply  affects  the 

T^^r^'^^^  °'  """P^^^  ^^^'^^^  *he  other 
whiTl^''°'^'  ^^  ^^^'^  t^^^i^,  is  one  in 
which  the  entire  nation  has  a  vital  concert 

it^.,Tt*\*'  ^.°"  "^'^^  ™y  conviction ^Tt 
u  must  be  handled  in  an  open  and  forth- 
right manner  which  will  neither  prejudice 
the  interests  of  Justice  for  the  indlv  dS 
involved  nor  damage  our  nation's  conflde^c^ 
111  the  role  of  the  military  ^-"niiaence 

Sincerely, 

IPbter  W    RoDtNo,  Jr., 
Member  of  Congress 


September  23,  1969 
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Questions  Concerning  the  Alleged  Murder 

AN3     CONSPIRACY      CHARGES      ACAINST      C..^^ 

1.  What  is  the  factual  basis  of  the  charges 
against    Captain     Marasco     and     the     ot^ 

Twb%°'  ''^l''^^^  ^^'^'  Forces  Group" 

2.  What  IS  the  name  and  nationality  of 

bv  Ca^'t!.", n  ^;i'"^"^  '°  ^^^"^  '^^  murder^ 
by  Captain  Marasco  and  others?  Was  such 
person  employed  by  any  agency  of  the  Um^ 
States  prior  to  or  at  the  time  of  his  allered 
murder'  If  such  person  was  empToved^b? 
d«r«,f '''- .°'  '^*  ^^^'l  '^^^^S'  d^cribe  the 

the  dLth  of'*''"f  °'  '''"  employment.  Has 
the  dMth  of  such  person  been  established '^ 
3^Was  the  person  alleged  to  have  been 
murdered  related  to  or  associated  with  or 
employed  by  or  otherwise  connected  with 
any  important  personages  or  activities  in 
Southeast  Asia?  If  so,  please  specify 

4.  Is  there  any  evidence  to  indicate  that 
the  person  alleged  to  have  been  murdered 
was  employed  by  or  associated  In  any  wav 
with  North  Vietnam?  ^        ■ 

5.  In  the  "fact  sheet"  provided  by  the 
Pentagon  it  Is  stated  that  the  charges  against 
Captain  Marasco  and  others  were  instituted 
subsequent  to  the  conducting  of  an  inquiry 
Who  ordered  the  Inquiry  to  be  conducted' 
Who  conducted  the  inquiry?  What  prompted 
the  inquiry?  Were  Captain  Marasco  and 
the  others  informed  that  such  an  inquirv  was 
being  conducted?  If  so,  when'  Was"  anv 
olHclal  at  the  Pentagon  notified  of  the  In'- 

^^h'';k'^?1  ^°  *^^  ^""^^  °^  Captain  Marasco 

and  the  others? 

6.  WTho  ordered  the  arrest  of  Captain 
Marasco  and  the  others?  vmo  initiated  the 
charges?  When  were  the  charges  initiated 
and  when  were  the  arrests  made? 


nJ..^^''"^  '"  '*^^''"  ""^y  «ach  of  the  sus- 
pect* are  under  suspicion 

8.  Describe  in  detail  the  physical  condi- 
tions of  the  detention  of  the  sispecu  from 
the  time  of  theU-  arrest  to  date 

in^rJ'"'^^''  •'^*''^  ^°  ^^  ^^«  ^^e  Of  Military 
Justice  persons  who  are  charged  with  offenses 
and  arrested  are  subject  to  confinement  onlv 
a*  Circumstances  may  require."  What  are 
the  c  rcumstances  that  require  the  suspects 

ment?  Is  such  confinement  customary  In 
cases  involving  officers  on  active  Zlv  who 
orhe^"'"'H^  "^  ''°  ^"™  ^  themselves  o? 
effor^^r^'"'*  "^^^  ^'"  ""'"^^'y  ^  '"a'^e  anv 
^nft  J^  ^'^''P^'  "  ^"^'^  confinement  is  not 
iu^lXV  "'?^*'"  ^^**^  Circumstances,  what 
Justification  is  there  for  confinement  with 
i^pect  to  each  of  the  suspect.?  Ho^  Sng 
lilnuSr^'^  '^"*  ^^'^  confinement  wii^ 

Artlci^^^9  f^u  ^^^  investigation  t.nder 
Article  32  of  the  Code  of  Military  Justice 
been  suspended'  When  will  the  lnv4tlgation 
invJ.M""Jr''  ^  '"^^^  «^  ''''  '•'^'^t  that  ^e 
DrofonlfnV^  ''"""  suspended,  therebv 
prolonging  the  great  strain  placed  on  the 
suspects  and   their  families,   why   have   the 

fiSnt?""'  ■"'"  ^^'^^^^  '^^'  ^«^  -n- 

11.  During  the  suspension  of  the  proceed- 

ngs   under  Article  32,   are  any  fact   flndine 

lllTu^^^'^r  ''^'"^  conducted  relative  tf 
the  charges  in  these  cases?  If  so.  describe  the 
nature  of  such  investigations  ""^^"^  ^^^ 
t  J^n^^''^  personnel  trained  in  investigative 
of  Cam^fn  ^^"  P'^""^  "  *^^  'I'rect  disposal 
%  Sr  thJ^''y'^''°  ''''^  '^^  °^^^^  suspects 
to  ^i^  ^  "  acquiring  evidence  of  help 

1.    w>,'l  preparing  their  legal  defense'  ^ 

13.  What    is    the    nature    of    the    general 

Forces?   Are  members   of   the   Special   Forces 
ever  subject  directly   to  orders-written   or 
verbal-^promulgated  by  the  CIA  or  anv  other 
non-mil  tary  agency  of  the  United  States'  I 
so.   specify.   Were   any   of   the   susnects   in 
volved  in  this  case  subject  to^any^S^'^ord"; 

riseTf,f  "r  ^"^  '^"  "^'^'^^"t  that  gave 
rise  to  the  alleged  murder' 

14.  What  are  the  names  and  titles  of    (1) 
IJL?"'"  '?™^dlately  superior  to  Colone 

f2)  -iil^V*'^  V'"^  "'  ^'^^  ^"^g^'^  murder' 
(2)  The  officer  in  command  of  the  Green 
Berets  in  Vietnam  at  the  time  of  the  aUeg^ 
murder?  r3 ,  The  name  and  title  of  the  oE 
in  the  Pentagon  In  command  of  the  entire 
Special  Forces  program  at  the  time  of  the 
alleged  murder? 

15.  Press  reports  indicate  that  the  nerson 
alleged  to  have  been  murdered  was  a  double 
agent  acting  for  North  Vietnam.  Does  the 
Department  of  the  Army  have  an  established 
policy  regarding  the  treatment  afforded  such 
polled  ^  '""^  '""'*^"y-   "  ^°'  ^^^^»be  that 

rJL^'^^"^^^  ^^^  activities  of  Captain  Ma- 
rascos umt,  participation  in  it  by  non- 
w!?r  tS"  P^^o'inel  and  its  relationships 
Vie?naS^  '"^'  ^"'^  intelligence  units  in 
17.  Has  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  indicated 
m  any  way  that  Captain  Marasco  and  anv 
or  the  other  suspects  in  this  case  will  be 
subjected  to  criminal  prosecution  in  anv  of 
the  courts  of  Vietnam  in  the  event  that  there 
lhe"unTt^1taTes?''  ""'^"^  authorities  of 


AtJcrsT  16,  1969. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr,. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Rodino:  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  14  August  1969  concerning  the  case 
of  Captain  Robert  P  Marasco  and  ot^r 
members  of  the  Fifth  Special  Forces  Group 
who  have  been  charged  with  murder  and 
conspiracy  to  commit  murder 

I  certainly  share  your  concern  that  this 
case,  as  well  as  any  other  case  involving  al- 


leged criminal  conduct,  be  handled  in  a 
manner  that  will  neither  prejudice  the 
rights  of  the  persons  concerned  nor  dam- 
age public  confidence  in  the  military. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  Captain 
Marascos  pretrial  confinement,  the  Manual 
for  Courts-Martial,  United  States.  1969  (Re- 
vised edition)  provides  at  paragraph  20c 
that  "confinement  will  not  be  Imposed  pend- 
ing trial  unless  deemed  necessary  to  insure 
the  presence  of  the  accused  at  the  trial  or 
because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  offense 
charged." 

As  you  may  know.  Major  General  George 
L.  Mabry,  Jr  ,  the  Commanding  General,  The 
Support  Troops,  on  15  August  1969  denied 
Captain  Marasco's  request  to  be  released 
from  confinement.  In  this  connection,  Cap- 
tain Marasco  has  the  right  to  petition  the 
United  States  Court  of  Military  Appeals  for 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  Supreme  Court 
in  Noyd  r.  Bond,  decided  16  June  1969,  af- 
firmed the  right  of  a  military  prisoner  to 
seek  his  release  from  pretrial  confinement 
through  those  channels 

With  respect  to  the  questions  posed  in 
your  letter,  information  is  not  available  at 
Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  as 
to  Questions  1,  3,  7,  11,  and  12.  Answers  or 
partial  answers  to  Questions  2,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9, 
10.  13,  14.  15,  16,  and  17  are  inclosed  in  un- 
classified form  based  on  information  avail- 
able at  Headquarters,  Department  of  the 
Army. 

I  trust  the  foregoing  will  be  of  assistance 
to  you. 

Sincerely. 

THADDfTUS  R.  Beal, 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Questions  Concerning  the  Alleged  Mur- 
der AND  Conspiracy  Charges  Against 
Captain  Robert  F.  Marasco  and  Other 
Members  of  the  Green  Berets  in  the 
Repttblic  of  Vietnam 

2.  Q.  What  is  the  name  and  nationality  of 
the  persons  alleged  to  have  been  murdered 
by  Captain  Marasco  and  others?  Was  such 
person  employed  by  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  prior  to  or  at  the  time  of  his  alleged 
murder'  If  such  person  was  employed  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States,  describe  the 
details  and  terms  of  that  employment.  Has 
the  death  of  such  person  been  established? 

A  The  victim  was  a  Vietnamese  nation- 
al whose  name,  as  reported  in  the  press,  was 
Chu  Yen  Thai  Khac.  However,  the  individ- 
ual's name,  employment  status  and  confir- 
mation of  his  death  have  not  been  furnished 
to  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army, 
by  tlie  field  command. 

4.  Q.  Is  there  any  evidence  to  Indicate 
that  the  person  alleged  to  have  been  mur- 
dered was  employed  by  or  associated  in  any 
way  with  North  i'letnam? 

A.  Information  has  been  received  that 
Captain  Marasco  suspected  the  victim  to  be  a 
NVA  (North  Vietnamese  Army)  agent.  Sup- 
porting evidence  for  such  a  belief  Is  not 
available  at  Headquarters.  Department  of 
the  Army. 

5.  Q.  In  the  "fact  sheet"  provided  by  the 
Pentagon  it  Is  stated  that  the  charges  against 
Captain  Marasco  and  others  were  instituted 
subsequent  to  the  conducting  of  an  inquiry. 
Who  ordered  the  inquiry  to  be  conducted? 
Who  conducted  the  inquiry?  What  prompted 
the  InqiUry?  Were  Captain  Marasco  and  the 
others  informed  that  such  an  inquiry  was 
being  conducted?  If  so.  when?  Was  any  of- 
ficial at  the  Pentagon  notified  of  the  inquiry 
prior  to  the  arrest  of  Captain  Marasco  and 
the  others? 

A.  Major  General  George  L.  Mabry.  Jr.. 
Commanding  General.  TTie  Support  Troops, 
U.S.  Army  Vietnam,  directed  the  preUmlnary 
inquiry  pursuant  to  paragraph  33o,  Manual 
for  Courts-Martial.  1969.  on  20  July,  1969. 
The  Inquiry  was  prompted  by  the  results 
then  available  from  an  Army  criminal  Inves- 
tigation. The  Inquiry  was  conducted  by  Col- 


onel Ed  V  Hendren  It  is  unknown  in  Head- 
quarters. Department  of  the  Army,  whether 
Captain  Marasco  and  the  other  accused  were 
informed  of  this  inquiry.  They  were  in- 
formed of  the  charges  against  them  on  24 
July  1969.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no 
official  in  the  Pentagon  was  Informed  prior  to 
the  arrests  being  made. 

6.  Q.  Who  ordered  the  arrest  of  Captain 
Marasco  and  the  others?  Who  Initiated  the 
charges?  When  were  the  charges  initiated 
and  when  were  arrests  made? 

A.  Colonel  Ed  V.  Hendren  preferred  charges 
against  the  eight  accused  on  24  July  1969, 
based  on  the  evidence  revealed  In  his  inquiry. 
The  accused  were  confined  on  the  following 
dates:  CWO  Boyle,  12  July  1969:  Major  Crew, 
14  July  1969:  Captain  Marasco,  16  July  1969: 
Major  \Lddleton.  17  July  1969;  Captain 
Brumley,  18  July  1969:  Captain  Williams,  19 
July  1969:  Colonel  Rheault.  21  July  1969;  SPC 
Smith,  24  July  1969  The  idenUty  of  the  com- 
manding officer  who  ordered  the  accused  con- 
fined has  not  been  furnished  to  Head- 
quarters, Department  of  the  Army,  by  the 
field  commander. 

8.  Q.  Describe  in  detail  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  detention  of  the  suspects  from 
the  lime  of  their  arrest  to  date. 

A.  All  accused  are  confined  in  the  US  Army 
Vietnam  Installation  Stockade,  bong  Binh. 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  except  Colonel  Rheault, 
wlio  is  confined  in  a  trailer  at  Long  Binh 
Post  A  detailed  description  of  the  physical 
conditions  under  which  the  accused  are  con- 
fined is  not  available  at  Headquarters,  De- 
partment of  the  Army. 

9.  Q.  Under  Article  10  of  the  Code  of  Mil- 
itary Justice  persons  who  are  charged  with 
offenses  and  arrested  are  subject  to  confine- 
ment only  "as  circumstances  may  require." 
What  are  the  circumstances  that  require  the 
suspects  In  this  case  to  be  subject  to  total 
confinement?  Is  such  confinement  customary 
In  cases  involving  officers  on  active  duty  who 
are  unlikely  to  do  harm  to  themselves  or  oth- 
ers and  who  are  unlikely  to  make  any  effort 
to  escape?  If  such  confinement  is  not  custo- 
mary under  these  circtmistances,  what  Justi- 
fication is  there  for  confinement  with  respect 
to  each  of  the  suspects?  How  long  Is  It  con- 
templated that  this  confinement  •will  be 
continued? 

A.  No  person  may  be  placed  in  pretrial 
confinement  except  for  probable  cause  Only 
a  commanding  officer  to  whose  authority  the 
individual  is  subject  may  order  a  commis- 
sioned officer  or  warrant  officer  Into  confine- 
ment. The  person  who  orders  the  confine- 
ment must  have  personal  knowledge  of  the 
offense  or  have  made  inquiry  into  it.  Pull 
inquiry  is  not  required,  but  the  known  or 
reported  facts  should  be  sufficient  to  furnish 
reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
offense  has  been  committed  by  the  person  to 
be  restrained.  Although  charges  must  be 
preferred  without  undue  delay,  they  need  not 
be  preferred  against  the  individual  prior  to 
his  confinement.  After  he  has  been  placed  In 
confinement,  immediate  steps  shall  be  taken 
to  inform  him  of  the  specific  wrong  of  which 
he  is  accused  and  to  try  him  or  to  dismiss 
the  charges  and  release  him  (Article  10,  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice,  title  10.  US 
Code,  section  810)  Confinement  will  not  be 
imposed  pending  trial  unless  deemed  neces- 
sary to  Insure  the  presence  of  the  accused  at 
the  trial  or  because  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
offense  charged  ipara.  20c,  Manual  for 
Courts-Martial.  1969  (Revised  edition)  ).  The 
suspects  were  placed  in  pretrial  confinement 
because  they  are  charged  with  premeditated 
murder  and  conspiracy  to  commit  murder. 
Pretrial  confinement  is  customary  when  a 
service  member  is  charged  wltli  murder, 
whether  he  is  an  officer  or  an  enlisted  man. 
Headquarters.  Department  of  the  Army,  has 
no  information  on  how  long  the  pretrial  con- 
finement will  continue. 

10.  Q  Why  has  the  investigation  under 
Article  32   of  the   Code   of   Military   Justice 


been  suspended?  When  will  the  investigation 
be  resumed?  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  in- 
vestigation has  been  suspended,  thereby  pro- 
longing the  great  strain  placed  on  the  sus- 
pects and  their  families,  why  have  the  sus- 
pects not  been  released  from  total  confine- 
ment? 

A.  The  Article  32  investigation  was  recessed 
on  2  August  1969  as  a  result  of  a  request  by 
Captain  Marasco's  appointed  defense  coun- 
sel, and  joined  in  by  the  other  defense  coun- 
sel, for  documents  and  a  witness  Tlieir  avail- 
ability having  been  determined,  the  investi- 
gation is  scheduled  to  reopen  on  20  August 
1969. 

13  Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  general 
duties  and  functions  peculiar  to  the  Special 
Forces?  Are  members  of  the  Special  Forces 
ever  subject  directly  to  orders — written  or 
verbal— promulgated  by  the  CIA  or  any  other 
non-military  agency  of  the  United  States? 
If  so.  specify.  Were  any  of  the  suspects  In- 
volved in  this  case  subject  to  any  such  order 
in  connection  with  the  incident  that  gave 
rise  to  the  alleged  murder? 

A.  US  Army  Special  Forces  are  military 
personnel  with  cross  training  in  basic  and 
specialized  military  skills,  organized  into 
small,  multiple  purpose  detachments  with 
the  mission  to  train,  organize,  supply,  direct, 
and  control  indigenous  forces  in  guerrilla 
warfare  and  counterinsurgency  operations, 
and  to  conduct  unconventional  warfare 
operations.  The  mission  of  Special  Force  is: 

(1)  Plan  and  conduct  unconventional 
warfare  operations  which  are  operations  con- 
ducted for  military,  political  or  economic 
purposes  within  an  area  controlled  by  the 
enemy  and  making  use  of  the  local  inhabi- 
tants and  resources.  It  includes  the  three  in- 
terrelated fields  of  guerrilla  warfare,  escape 
and  evasion  and  subversion  It  is  usually 
supported  and  directed  in  varying  degrees  by 
an  external  source. 

(2)  Plan,  conduct  and  support  stability 
operations  which  are  defined  as  that  type  of 
Internal  defense  and  internal  development 
operation  and  assistance  provided  by  the 
Armed  Forces  to  maintain,  restore  or  estab- 
lish a  climate  of  order  within  which  respKjn- 
sible  government  can  function  effectively 
and  without  which  progress  cannot  be 
achieved. 

(3)  Plan  and  conduct  direct  action  mis- 
sions which  are  peculiar  to  Special  FVDrcee 
due  to  their  organization,  training,  equip- 
ment and  psychological  preparation. 'Direct 
action  missions  are  those  highly  specialized 
assignments  which  are  directed  against 
specific  strategic  targets,  the  destruction  of 
which  has  been  determined  to  be  mandatory. 

As  assigned  members  of  US  Speclsl  Forces 
organizations,  individual  personnel  are  not 
subject  directly  to  orders — written  or  oral^ 
promulgated  outside  the  military  chain  of 
command.  Prom  time  to  time  "individual 
Army  personnel  have  been  detailed  for  duty 
with  nonmilitary  agencies  of  the  US  Govern- 
ment: in  such  cases  the  Army  personnel  con- 
cerned are  subject  directly  to  orders — writ- 
ten and  verbal— of  the  nonmilitary  agency 
concerned.  Special  Forces  personnel  have 
occasionally  been  detailed  for  duty  with  non- 
military  agencies  of  the  US  Government. 
During  such  periods  of  duty  they  are  not 
officially  associated  with  the  US  Army  Sp)eclal 
Forces.  Although  no  information  has  been 
received  from  the  field  command.  Army  Staff 
experience  Indicates  that  the  suspects  in- 
volved in  this  case  were  not  subject  to  orders 
from  outside  the  military  chain  of  command. 

14.  Q.  What  are  the  names  and  titles  of: 
( 1 )  The  officer  Immediately  superior  to 
Colonel  Rheault  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 
murder?  (2)  The  officer  in  command  of  the 
Green  Berets  in  Vietnam  at  the  time  of  the 
alleged  murder?  (3)  The  name  and  title  of 
the  officer  in  the  Pentagon  in  command  of 
the  entire  Sf>ecial  Forces  program  at  the  time 
of  the  alleged  murder? 

A.  The    Commanding   Officer   of    the    5th 
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Special  Forces  Group  (Colonel  Rheault) 
aerved  under  the  command  of  the  Deputy 
Commanding  General,  USARV,  who  is  Lieu- 
tenant General  Prank  T.  Mlldren.  This  com- 
mand relationship  principally  Involved  the 
admlnlstraUve  and  logistical  aspects  of  the 
6th  Special  Forces  Group.  The  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  5th  Special  Forces  Group  was 
under  the  operational  control  of  COMUS 
MACV,  who  is  General  Creighton  W.  Abrams 
whose  authority  is  normally  exercised 
through  the  J-3,  MACV,  who  U  Brigadier 
General  Edward  Bautz.  Jr.  Operational  con- 
trol is  the  authority  granted  to  a  commander 
to  direct  forces  assigned  so  that  the  com- 
mander may  accomplish  specific  missions  or 
tasks  which  are  usually  limited  by  function 
time  or  location:  to  deploy  units  concerned 
and  to  retain  or  assign  tactical  control  of 
those  units. 

Robert  B.  Rheault,  Colonel,  US.  Army,  was 
the  Commanding  Officer.  5th  Special  Forces 
Group,  at  the  time  of  the  incident. 

There  Is  no  officer  In  the  Pentagon  'in 
command"  of  the  entire  Special  Forces  pro- 
gram. Various  subordinate  elements  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  Staff  exercise  policy 
supervision  over  their  funcuonal  area  of  the 
Special  Forces  program.  For  example- 

Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Force  Develop- 
ment Is  .responsible  for  supervising  policy 
matters  involving  doctrine,  force  structure 
and  unit  training. 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  Is  re- 
sponsible for  policy  matters  concerning  in- 
dividual training,  morale,  welfare,  etc 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Military  Opera- 
tions is  responsible  for  supervising  policy 
matters  concerning  operational  concepts 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics  is  re- 
sponsible for  supervising  policy  matters  con- 
cerning logistics. 

The  deployed  and  operational  Special 
Forces  units  are  under  the  command  of  the 
Army  Component  Commander  of  the  Unified 
Command  in  which  they  are  serving  For 
example,  the  8th  Special  Forces  Group  In  the 
Canal  Zone  is  under  the  command  of  Com- 
mander. U.S.  Army  South,  which  is  the  Army 
Component  Command  of  Commander  in 
Chief,  South, 

The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  Is  the  semor 
member  of  the  Army  Staff.  The  position  of 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  Is  without  Inher- 
ent power  of  command. 

15.  Q.  Press  reports  Indicate  that  the  per- 
son alleged  to  have  been  murdered  was  a 
double  agent  acting  for  North  Vietnam  Does 
the  Department  of  the  Army  have  an  estab- 
lished policy  regarding  the  treatment  afforded 
such  agents  by  the  military?  If  so,  describe 
that  policy. 

A.  Yes.  This  Information  is  contained  in 
classified  Army  and  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  regiUatlons  and  field  manuals. 

16.  Q.  Describe  the  actlvlUes  of  Captain 
Marasco's  unit,  participation  in  it  by  non- 
American  personnel  and  its  relationships 
with  the  Army  and  inteUlgence  units  In 
Vietnam. 

A.  The  subordinate  unit  of  5th  Special 
Forces  Group  to  which  Captain  Marasco  was 
reportedly  assigned  was  under  the  direct  op- 
erational control  of  \Ulltary  Assistance  Com- 
mand. Vietnam.  The  details  of  participation 
in  this  unit  by  non-American  persomiel  and 
its  relationships  with  the  Army  and  intelli- 
gence units  in  Vietnam  are  not  known  at 
Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army. 

17.  Q.  Has  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  indi- 
cated in  any  way  that  Captain  Marasco  and 
any  of  the  other  suspects  in  this  ease  will  be 
subjected  to  criminal  prosecution  in  any  of 
the  comts  of  Vietnam  in  the  event  that  there 
is  no  prosecution  by  military  authorities  of 
the  United  States? 

A.  No  contact  has  been  made  with  the 
Government  of  the  Repubhc  of  Vietnam  with 
respect  to  this  case.  United  States  military 
personnel  in  Vietnam  are  subject  to  the  ex- 
clusive crlmmal  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 
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Washinotow,  D.C, 
„       .  August  14,  1969. 

Hon.  Melvin  r.  Laird, 
Secretary  o/  Defense, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  This  morning  I  spoke 
with  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Army  Thaddeus 
Heal  concerning  the  alleged  murder  charges 
against  my  constituent.  C^tain  Robert  Ma- 
rasco and  other  members  of  the  Green  Berets 
in  Viet  Nam.  I  delivered  to  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary a  letter  and  series  of  questions,  copies  of 
which  are  enclosed 

After  returning  to  my  office,  I  spoke  on  the 
telephone  to  Captain  Marasco  in  Viet  Nam, 
and  was  shocked  to  learn  that  he  and  the 
others  are  currently  being  held  under  maxi- 
mum security  in  5  x  7  foot  cells.  In  my  view, 
this  extraordinarily  severe  treatment  Is  un- 
warranted under  Article  10  of  the  Military 
Code  of  Justice. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  urge  that  you 
give  this  matter  your  personal  consideration 
^incerely, 

Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 

Department  op  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.C.  August  19,  1969 
Hon.  ftrrER  W.  Rodino,  Jr.. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Rodino:  Secretarv  of  Defense 
Laird  has  asked  that  I  respond  'to  your  letter 
of  August  14  to  him  concerning  the  confine- 
ment of  Captain  Marasco  and  others  in  Viet- 
nam As  you  are  aware  from  the  announce- 
ment by  U.S.  Army  Vietnam  on  18  August 
the  custody  grade  of  the  accused  has  been 
changed   to   that  of  installation  parolee 

The  six  officers  and  one  warrant  officer 
charged  are  confined  to  a  BOQ-type  building 
and  an  adjacent  mess  hall.  The  enlisted  man 
charged  Is  under  similar  confinement  in  a 
different  area. 

Isolation  of  tlie  prisoners  which  was  neces- 
sary during  one  phase  of  the  Investigation 
no  longer  is  required. 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you. 

'ncerely, 

Thaddeus  R.  Heal. 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Army. 


All  of  the  facts  now  available  to  us  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  handling  of  this  case 
to  date  has  been  characterized  by  intra- 
service  rivalries,  bureaucratic  mismanage- 
ment and  an  Irresponsible  disregard  for  the 
rights  of  the  accused  persons,  as  well  as  for 
the  serious  adverse  effects  of  the  proceeding 
on  the  morale  of  aervlcemen. 

Our  National  interest  has  already  suffered 
greatly  and  will  suffer  even  greater  and  more 
irreparable  damage  unless  you  exercise  your 
authority  under  the  law  to  preempt  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  legal  proceedings  and  to  assert 
Jurisdiction  in  your  capacity  as  Secretary.  It 
ifl  only  by  taking  such  a  step  that  the  individ- 
ual servicemen  mvolved,  as  well  as  the  entire 
American  people  can  possibly  be  afforded  any 
assurance  that  further  investigations  or  legal 
proceedings  will  be  properly  conducted. 

We  urge  that  you  assert  your  Jurisdiction 
as  soon  as  possible  and  we  await  your  prompt 
reply. 

Respectfully, 

Clarence  D.  Long. 
Carl  Albert, 
Tom  S  Gettts, 
Peter  W  Rodino,  Jr., 
Paul  G  Rogers, 
John  Cttlver, 
Robert  G.  Stephens,  Jr  . 
John  J.  Flynt.  Jr.. 


to  Vi 
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Washington,  D.C, 

September  9,  1969. 
Hon.  Stanley  R.  Resor, 
Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Washinfton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mh.  Secretary:  We  wish  to  express  to 
you  our  distress  and  indignation  over  the 
manner  in  which  the  case  involving  the  Spe- 
cial Forces  personnel  in  Vietnam  is  belne 
handled. 

From  Its  very  Inception,  the  case  has  raised 
serious  doubts  both  as  to  the  abiUty  of  the 
Commanders  In  the  field  to  conduct  fair  and 
impartial  proceedings  and  the  extent  to 
which  you  are  exercising  your  responsibility 
as  a  civilian  authority  over  the  Army. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  original  soUtarv  confine- 
ment of  the  accused  persons  in  5  x  7  foot  cells 
was  punlUve  in  nature  and  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  Article  13  of  the  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tlce.  It  18  also  clear  from  the  letter  of  August 
16,  1969,  from  Thaddeus  R.  Beal,  Undersecre- 
tary of  the  Army,  that  neither  you  nor  any 
other  responsible  civilian  official  in  the  Pen- 
tagon was  properly  informed  of  even  the  rudi- 
mentarj'  facts  and  circumstances  In  this  case 
more  than  two  months  after  the  alleged  mur- 
der   took   place    and    one    month    after    the 
prisoners  were  placed  in  solitarv  confinement 
Ptu-ther.  mishandling  of  tills  case  is  indi- 
cated by  the  failure  to  provide  Defense  Coim- 
sels  in  a  timely  manner,  as  well  as  by  the  fact 
that  General  Mabry  ordered  the  original  ar- 
rests and  Is.  nevertheless,  the  convening  au- 
thority of  the  present  proceedings  under  Arti- 
cle 32.  Still   fiu-ther   Improprletiee  are  indi- 
cated by  public  disclosures  made  to  the  press 
by  clrtllan  officials. 


Department  op  the  Army, 
Washington,  DC.  September  18.  1969 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rodino:  This  is  In  response  to 
the  letter  which  you  and  your  colleagues  re- 
cently sent  me  concerning  the  Green  Beret 
case. 

I  am  enclosing  a  statement  being  made  to- 
day by  Major  General  George  Mabry,  Jr  the 
convening  authority,  announcing  that  he  is 
referring  the  charges  against  six  of  the  eight 
defendants  for  trial  by  general  court-mar- 
tial: charges  against  the  other  two  defend- 
ants will  be  held  In  abeyance.  In  addition. 
I  am  announcing  today  my  decision  not  to 
intervene  In  the  convening  authority's  ac- 
tion and  to  allow  the  case  to  take  the  course 
prescribed  by  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice.  The  reasons  for  my  decUion  are  con- 
tained In  my  statement. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  assertion  in  your 
letter  that  the  handling  of  the  case  has  been 
characterized  by  intra-service  rivalrv  mis- 
management, or  disregard  for  the  rights  of 
the  accused.  My  investigation  of  this  mat- 
ter has  shown  that  the  charges  were  pre- 
ferred and  confinement  ordered  only  after 
careful  investigation  and  serious  review  by 
responsible  officials  in  Vietnam  who  acted 
at  each  stage  only  after  consulting  their  re- 
spective Staff  Judge  Advocates.  There  has 
Inerttably  been  some  public  confusion  about 
the  case.  The  confusion  has  resulted  to  large 
extent  from  the  Army's  inability  to  discuss 
the  facts  of  the  case  without  prejudicing  the 
rights  of  the  men  involved. 

I  appreciated  the  opportunltv  to  discuss 
this  case  with  you  .-uid  your  colleagues  durine 
our  recent  meeting.  I  have  given  the  views 
expressed  In  your  letter  and  during  our  meet- 
ing very  careful  conslderaUon  in  reaching 
my  decision. 

a  similar  letter  to  each   of 
who   Joined    in    the    recent 


I  am  sending 
your  colleagues 
letter  to  me. 

Sincerely, 


Stanley  R.  Resor, 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 


Statemi:nt  Prom  Headquarters. 
Vietnam 


U.S.  Army. 


Major  General  G.  L.  Mabry,  Jr..  Command- 
ing General.  The  Support  Troops.  United 
States  Army  Vietnam,  has  directed  trial  by 
general  court-martial  of  the  charges  of  mur- 
der and  conspiracy  to  commit  murder  against 
Colonel  Robert  B.  Rheault,  Major  David  E 
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Crew,  Major  Thomas  C.  Mlddleton,  Jr.,  Cap- 
tain Leland  J.  Brumley.  Captain  Robert  F. 
Marasco,  and  Captain  Budge  E.  Williams.  All 
cases  will  be  treated  as  not  capital  Charges 
against  Captains  Brumley,  Marasco  ajid  Wil- 
liams will  be  referred  for  a  common  trial.  It 
18  anticipated  that  the  Government  will  be 
prepared  to  proceed  with  the  trial  of  their 
i-ase  in  about  three  weeks. 

Charges  against  Colonel  Rheault  and 
Majors  Crew  and  Mlddleton  will  be  referred 
for  a  common  trial  by  a  different  court.  The 
trial  date  for  Colonel  Rheault  and  Majors 
Crew  and  Mlddleton  will  be  determined  later. 
Charges  against  CW2  Edward  M.  Boyle  and 
SPC  Alvln  L.  Smith,  Jr.  are  being  held  in 
abevance  pending  the  trial  of  the  other  cases. 


Statement  of  Secretary  or  the  Army 
Stanley   R.   Resor 

Major  General  George  L.  Mabry,  Jr  .  Com- 
manding General,  The  Support  Troops.  U.S. 
Army  Vietnam,  has  announced  today  that  he 
was  referring  to  trial  charges  of  murder  and 
conspiracy  to  murder  In  the  case  of  certain 
personnel  assigned  to  the  5th  Special  Forces 
Group  in  Vietnam.  The  convening  authority 
determined  that  charges  against  six  of  the 
eight  men  should  be  referred  for  trial  on  a 
noncaplUl  basis  by  general  court-martial. 
Charges  against  two  men  are  being  held  In 
abeyance  at  this  time. 

I  have  been  urged  by  some  to  remove  Ju- 
risdiction from  the  Command  In  Vietnam  and 
dismiss  the  charges  After  careful  deUbera- 
tlon.  and  on  the  basis  of  facts  currently 
available  to  me,  I  have  concluded  that  It 
would  be  unwise  and  unjustified  for  me  to 
interfere  with  the  normal  course  of  proceed- 
ing in  this  case.  Preparations  for  a  full  and 
fair  trial  will  go  forward.  I  have  directed 
that  the  trial  be  open  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  security  requirements. 

Historically,  we  have  placed  great  faith  In 
our  system  of  criminal  trial  as  a  fair  and 
effective  way  of  resolving  disputed  questions 
of  fact  and  law  and  of  assuring  Justice  to  all 
Except  where  the  most  compelling  reasons 
exist,  our  carefully  developed  legal  procedures 
should  not  be  shortcut.  As  a  lawyer  and  as 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  I  believe  firmly  In  the 
efficacy  of  the  traditional  process  and  in  the 
fairness  of  our  basic  procedures  under  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.  A  trial,  ac- 
companied by  the  arguments  of  counsel  for 
both  sides,  and  the  availability  of  necessary 
witnesses,  will  provide  a  chance  for  full  ex- 
ploration of  matters  bearing  on  Innocence, 
guilt,  excuse.  Justification,  mitigation  or 
extenuation. 

Comprehensive  information  will  be  pre- 
sented before  the  members  of  the  general 
court-martial  and  will  be  preserved  in  a  com- 
plete record  for  other  reviews  which  are  re- 
quired under  the  Uniform  Code.  FVDllowmg 
trial  there  is  a  poet-trial  review  by  a  Staff 
Judge  Advocate.  This  Is  followed  by  action 
by  a  convening  authority,  who  may  disap- 
prove findings  of  guilt.  If  any,  and  mitigate 
sentences  imposed.  Subsequently,  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  api>ellate  review  with  respect 
to  questions  of  fact  and  law  by  the  Court  of 
Military  Review,  composed  of  senior  Judge 
Advocates  independent  of  the  convening  au- 
thority. Unlike  most  civilian  appellate 
courts,  tills  court  is  also  required  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  sentence  approved  by  the 
convening  authority  Is  appropriate  In  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  court  may  reduce  sentences 
but  may  not  Increase  them.  After  this  appel- 
late review,  there  is  an  opportunity  to  seek 
review  of  questions  of  law  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  which  con- 
sists of  three  civilian  Judges.  In  addition, 
with  respect  to  sentences,  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  as  well  as  the  Under  Secre- 
tary and  Secretary  of  the  Army  can  exercise 
clemency  power.  Because  this  matter  will  be 
coming  to  trial,  it  would  not  be  appropriate 
for  me  to  make  any  additional  oommente. 


September  21,  1969. 

Dear  Congressman  Rodino:  We  are  writ- 
ing to  you  In  behalf  of  our  Son  Capt  Robert 
P.  Marasco 

In  the  course  of  our  daily  lives  many  ques- 
tions are  being  asked  concerning  our  Son 
Bob.  One  in  particular  which  is  very  up- 
setting to  us  Is,  that  Bob  would  talk  to  the 
youngsters  in  our  family  and  others  about 
his  feelings  for  the  Army  and  the  Military, 
explaining  to  them  that  what  he  was  doing 
was  for  the  good  of  our  country.  That  he 
was  helping  to  make  this  a  better  world  for 
them  to  live  in. 

They  were  so  proud  of  him  and  now  they 
come  to  UB  and  say  Aunt  Em  or  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Marasco  if  Bob  was  doing  the  right  thing 
then,  why  are  they  doing  this  to  him  now? 
Of  course  we  had  no  logical  answer  and  we 
would  explain  that  we  would  WTlte  to  our 
Congressman  to  see  If  he  could  come  up 
with  an  answer  lor  them  Another  thing 
when  Bob  announced  that  he  was  returning 
to  Vietnam  after  he  had  finished  his  tour  of 
duty  there,  many  people  told  him  he  was 
crazy  for  going  back  to  Vietnam  and  further 
risking  his  life  for  something  which  to  us  & 
them  seems  hop)eless,  but  being  a  dedicated 
Soldier  he  felt  that  this  was  his  duty,  so  that 
some  day  his  children  could  also  live  in  a 
better  world. 

Our  Son  has  always  conducted  himself 
with  honor  as  a  boy  and  a  man  and  needless 
to  say  we  always  have  felt  very  proud  of  him 
because  his  endeavors  were  always  honestly 
motivated. 

Words  cannot  express  our  deepvest  grati- 
tude for  all  you  have  done  and  are  doing  in 
behalf  of  our  Son  and  all  the  other  men 
in  this  with  him.  May  the  good  Lord  continue 
to  give  yo\i  the  strength  to  fight  for  Just 
causes. 

Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prank  J.  Marasco. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times) 
Making  a  Mess  Messier 
If  Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley  R.  Resor 
really  believes  that  the  Green  Beret  murder- 
and-esplonage  case  in  Vietnam  "is  being 
properly  handled  by  all  concerned,"  he  must 
be  very  nearly  alone  In  his  conviction.  It  is 
dismaying  that  he  did  not  take  advantage 
of  the  trip  to  Vietnam  to  clear  up  a  host  of 
questions  about  this  tragic  and  messy  affair. 
The  question  of  whether  Col  Robert  R. 
Rheault  and  the  seven  other  Special  Forces 
men  will  be  court-martialed  for  the  killing 
of  a  South  Vietnamese  agent  is  sub  judice, 
but  some  puzzUng  aspects  of  the  case  could 
be  clarified  without  prejudice  to  that  deci- 
sion. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  most  disturbing  asjjects 
of  the  whole  episode  is  that — even  though 
Secretary  Resor  deems  It  Inappropriate  to 
release  any  more  "substEintive"  Information 
at  tills  time — nearly  every  other  involved 
party  is  releasing  or  leaking  what  purports 
to  be  "substantive"  Information  that  tram- 
ples on  the  rights  of  the  not-yet  accused  and 
bewilders  the  public. 

Central  Intelligence  Agency  sources,  for 
example,  have  now  leaked  their  version  of 
events,  denying  that  the  C.I. A.  ever  advised 
the  Green  Berets  to  "terminate"  the  sus- 
pected double  agent  Earlier  leaks,  ob\'iously 
from  Army  or  Si>©cLal  Forces  sources,  indi- 
cated that  the  C.l.A.  first  recommended  kill- 
ing the  agent:  then,  after  the  event,  ordered 
for  the  record  that  he  be  spared,  presumably 
to  absolve  the  CIA. 

No  one  has  yet  explained  why  the  Army, 
while  presumably  merely  Investigating  the 
affair,  felt  it  necessary  to  put  seven  of  the 
men  In  solitary  confinement  in  a  maximum 
security  prison — then  wait  two  weeks  to 
make  it  public  In  a  release  that  left  unclear 
if  they  were  being  charged  with  murder  or 
not. 

The  fact  Is,  poce  Mr.  Resor,  that  the  case 
has  been  abominably  handled  "by  all  con- 


cerned," and  clarification  is  long  overdue. 
Has  this  affair  been  used  to  prosecute  old 
feuds  among  the  intelligence  agencies?  Were 
the  Green  Berets  operating  on  too  loose  a 
rein?  Has  the  Army  tried  to  use  the  occasion 
to  curb  the  Special  Forces  and  discredit  the 
C.I.A.,  or  is  It  the  other  way  around?  An- 
swers can  be  obtained  without  Interfering 
with  the  administration  of  Justice. 

Spying  is  a  dirty,  murky — but  necessary — 
business.  Most  Americans  are  still  uncom- 
fortable about  having  to  be  in  It  at  all  But 
there  are  aspects  that  Congress  and  the 
country  have  a  right  to  know  about  The  un- 
popularity of  the  Vietnam  war  is  merely 
enhanced  by  the  present  evidence  of  inter- 
agency back  stabbing. 

[Prom  the  Newark  (N.J  (  Sunday  News. 
September  21.  19691 
Justice  for  Berets 

One  of  the  weirdest.  If  not  cruelest,  trials 
In  American  military  history  will  culminate 
in  the  court  martial  of  six  Green  Berets 

The  six  officers — a  colonel,  two  majors  and 
three  captains,  all  with  exemplary  records — 
are  charged  with  complicity  in  the  slaying  of 
a  Vietnamese  suspected  of  being  a  double 
agent.  The  other  Special  Services  troopers 
who  had  been  subjected  to  the  same  priva- 
tions as  the  officers  won't  be  tried,  at  least 
not  right  away.  Defense  counsel  concludes, 
and  quite  reasonably,  the  two  will  be  called 
as  prosecution  witnesses. 

What  will  be  used  to  substantiate  a  charge 
of  murder  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  this 
bizarre  case.  For  one  thing,  there  Is  no  corpus 
delecti.  If  there  is  one,  it's  supposed  to  be 
somewhere  in  the  South  China  Sea. 

The  prosecution  is  said  to  possess  an  al- 
leged murder  weapon.  If  so,  the  defense  con- 
tends it  was  obtained  by  illegal  means  Ille- 
galities, whether  under  civil  or  military  law. 
abound  Charges,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
read  within  24  hours  after  arrest,  weren't 
presented  for  a  week.  Initially  the  defendants 
were  denied  access  to  counsel.  In  fact,  they 
were  kept  in  virtual  solitary  confinement  for 
30  days,  some  In  5x7  cells. 

One  of  the  defendants.  Capt.  Robert  F. 
Marasco  of  Bloomfield.  managed  to  send  word 
to  his  family  saying  he  acted  under  orders 
at  all  times.  A  key  question  remains,  whose 
orders?  Another  is.  which  one?  For  there 
appears  to  have  been  at  least  two,  one  order- 
ing the  suspected  agent's  assassination,  the 
other  sparing  his  life. 

The  CIA  is  implicated  but  denies  any  re- 
sponsibility. In  the  Army  the  buck  has  been 
passed  all  the  way  up  the  chain  of  command 
to  the  theater  commander.  Gen.  Creighton 
Abrams. 

A  trial  may  be  needed,  not  only  to  pentrate 
the  confusion  surrounding  the  case  but  also 
to  allow  the  Green  Berets  a  chance  to  clear 
their  names.  "Nothing,  liowever.  can  mitigate 
the  bungling  that  has  taken  place — nor 
ameliorate  the  harsh,  unjust  treatment  al- 
ready Imposed  upon  men  whose  principal 
offense  seems  to  have  been  serving  their 
country." 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  ■who  has  already  joined 
vylth  me  in  conference  w-ith  Secretary 
Resor  and  has  worked  hard  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
first  of  all,  I  want  to  say  that  on  my  own 
part — and  I  am  sure  for  the  other  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  as  well  as  the  public — 
we  are  all  very  grateful  for  the  leader- 
ship that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey <Mr.  RoDrNQ)  has  shown  and  the 
initiative  which  he  has  taken  in  order  to 
see  that  a  full  investigation  is  carried  on 
as  to  actually  what  has  happened,  I  cer- 
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tainly  join  with  the  gentleman  and  all 
of  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my  con- 
cern over  the  manner  in  which  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  has  mishandled 
the  "Green  Beret"  case. 

The  whole  sorry  situation  has  created 
or  re-created,  an  air  of  buckpassing 
within  the  military.  The  American  pub- 
lic witnessed  the  military's  ineptness  in 
the  Pueblo  and  later  the  flying  Pueblo 
and  now  sees  eight  American  service- 
men literally  captured  by  our  own  forces 
Combined  with  the  Ptieblo  and  the  flying 
Pueblo,  we  have  now  witnessed  incom- 
petence of  leadership  on  land,  sea  and 
in  the  air. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  has  refused  to  enter  into 
this  case  and  I  am  equally  disappointed 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
President  have  allowed  this  to  continue 
in  such  a  haphazard  fashion  to  the  pres- 
ent point. 

The  eight  men  have  been  charged  with 
murder  and  conspiracy  to  commit  mur- 
der. These  charges  are  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  they  killed  an  enemy 
spy— a  double  agent  working  for  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  the 
enemy  of  the  United  States. 

For  following  orders,  they  have  been 
charged  with  murder,  subject  to  loss  of 
their  constituUonal  rights  and  were  con- 
fined in  soUtary  confinement  in  5  bv  7 
cells. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  this  case  continues 
along  the  same  lines  it  has  proceeded  it 
will  establish  a  dangerous  precedent 
where  any  American  serviceman  can  be 
charged  for  murder  when,  in  the  course 
of  his  following  orders,  he  kills  an 
enemy. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  protest  raised 
here  today  will  indicate  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  President  that  the 
Amencan  public  has  reached  the  point 
where  they  want  to  know  that  the  mili- 
tary will  stand  behmd  its  fighting  men 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  his  remarks 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
irom  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  .Mr.  Rodino)  for  taking  the  time 
this  afternoon  to  present  this  case  in  the 
mariner  m  which  he  has  presented  it  I 
would  also  like  to  commend  him  for  quite 
properly  taking  the  lead  among  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  a  dialog  between  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

I  think  that  any  fair  and  Impartial 
observer  and  any  person  who  would 
look  at  this  matter  objectively  would 
certainly  agree  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  acted  in  a  proper  manner  to 
let  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  know  of 
the  deep  concern  which  Members  of 
Congress  feel  over  the  manner  in  which 
this  case  involving  eight  members  of  the 
handSd^'^^    Forces    Group    has    been 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  first  place,  the  ac- 
uon  of  whatever  commander  was  in- 
volved m  ordering  confinement— solitary 
confinement— of  these  eight  American 
servicemen  is,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
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edge,  unheard  of  in  the  history  of  mili- 
tary justice,  certainly  in  the  history  of 
Amencan  military  justice  since  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  MUitary  Justice  was  en- 
acted following  World  War  II. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  so 
well  pomted  out,  the  only  purpose  which 
IS  supposed  to  be  served  in  ordering  con- 
finement of  any  militarj-  personnel  who 
only  stands  accused  is  to  assure  the  pres- 
ence of  such  military  personnel  when  his 
case  is  called  for  trial.  No  such  doubt  was 
present  m  this  case. 

In  this  case  the  six  officers,  one  war- 
rant officer  and  one  noncommissioned 
officer  were  ordered  into  confinement  and 
mto  solitary  confinement,  without  any 
justification  which  has  been  made  known 
to  interested  Members  of  Congress 

In  our  effort  to  notify  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  and  through  him  the  com- 
manders in  the  field,  of  the  deep  concern 
which  we  feel,  Mr,  Speaker,  in  return 
we  have  been  given  misleading  state- 
ments, possibly  amounting  to  misstate- 
ments in  fact,  and  certainly  including 
deliberate  omissions  of  material  infor- 
mation to  which  Members  of  Congress 
are  entitled.  "''sicsb 

In  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  which  was  released  contempo- 
raneously and  simultaneously  with  his 
letter  to  some  of  us  dated  September  18 
1969.  the  Secretary  of  the  Anny  made 
this  statement: 

I  have  been  urged  by  some  to  remove  Juris- 
diction from  the  command  in  Vietnam  and 
dismiss  the  charges. 
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The  first  clause  of   that  sentence  is 
accurate.  It  is  true  that  certain  people 
includmg  Members  of  Congress,  urged 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  remove 
jurisdiction  from  the  command  in  Viet- 
nam, but  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
not  any  one  of  us,  nor  anyone  else  with 
whom  1  have  been  in  communication  has 
ever  urged  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  take  any  substantive  action  on  the 
merits  of  this  case  such  as  dismissing 
the  charges.  We  have  not  gone  into  the 
question  of  guilt.  The  most  that  we  have 
ever  asked  is  that  he  take  a  procedural 
action. 

Several  newspaper  articles  which  fol- 
lowed the  Secretary's  statement  of  Sep- 
tember 18.  and  his  letter  addressed  to  us 
of  same  date  referred  to  Members  of 
Congress  urging  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  dismiss  these  charges  While  I 
certainly  would  not  attempt  to  speak  for 
any  other  Member  of  Congress  except 
myself.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  cer- 
tainly have  never  urged  the  Secretary  of 
the  Armj'  to  dismiss  the  charges 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  have 
urged  the  Secretar>-  of  the  Army  to  take 
certain  procedural  action  in  connection 
with  tins  case  because  we  feel  that  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  do  so  in  order  to 
preserve  the  legal  rights,  military  rights 
and  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  six 
officers  who  have  been  ordered  to  trial 
under  the  charges  of  first,  murder-  and 
second,  conspiracy  to  commit  murder  as 
well  as  the  two  against  whom  charges 
are  being  held  in  abeyance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unfortunate  that  we 
do  not  have  all  of  the  facts  of  this  case 
which  we  would  like  to  have.  We  do  not 
feel  we  have  been  given  the  information 


to  which  we  are  entitled  to  be  given  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Each  of  us  has  continued  to  express 
grave     concern     about     the     disregard 
of    the    rights    of    the    eight    accused. 
We  feel  among  other  things  that  it  is 
imperative  that  the  jurisdiction  be  pre- 
empted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  that  it  be  removed  from  the  com- 
mand in  Vietnam  because  of  certain  com- 
mand influences  and  certain  command 
pressures  which  we  feel  will  make  it  im- 
possible for  these  men  to  receive  a  fair 
trial  as  we  in  the  Congress  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "a  fair  trial  " 
These  pressures,  even  if  unspoken    are 
already  sufficient  to  preclude  a  fair  trial 
As  one  who  has  studied  law  and  one 
who  has  had  at  least  a  modicum  of  ex- 
perience in  the  practice  of  the  law  I  feel 
that  several  legal,  military,  and  coristitu- 
tional    rights    of    these    men    who    are 
charged  with  murder  and  conspiracy  to 
commit  murder  have  been  violated  by 
certain  commanders  in  the  field  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

I  think  the  action  announced  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  today  in  now 
going  to  the  Secretarj-  of  Defense  and 
askmg  him  to  now  do  what  the  Secretarv 
of  the  Army  should  have  done  weeks  ago 
is  m  the  interests  of  justice,  not  only  as 
It  applies  to  these  eight  members  of"  the 
Special  Forces,  but  as  it  applies  to  evei-v 
n^fimber  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  any 
American  citizen  forfeits  his  legal  or 
constitutional  rights  when  he  joins  the 
U.S.  Army  or  any  other  branch  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

The  members  of  the  Special  Forces  are 
what  we  might  refer  to  as  triple  volun- 
teers. They  are  Regular  Army.  They  are 
jump  qualified.  Each  has  specifically 
^o'^^teered  for  service  in  the  Special 

It  sems  to  me  that  the  Army  has  been 
unfair  and  unjust  in  the  handling  of 
these  charges  against  these  men.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  will 
communicate  with  his  constituent.  Cap- 
tarn  Marasco  and  tell  him  that  while 
ne  may  feel  he  has  been  deserted  by  cer- 
tain people  in  the  Anny-to  emphasize 
to  him  that  he  has  not  been  deserted  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  or  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States 

..^'^■v,^^^?^^-  ^  *^*^  ^he  gentleman 
and  thank  him  for  his  contribution  es- 
pecially I  want  to  thank  him  for  empha- 
sizing again  and  clarifying  the  point 
which  we  made  and  which  he  joined  in 
making,  in  our  letter  to  Secretary  Resor 
that  we  wanted  him  merely  to  preempt 
jurisdiction  in  this  case  and  we  did  not 
ever  urge  him  to  dismiss  the  charges 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

^J-  ^2B^°  ^  y'^^^  ^0  the  gentleman 
Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  hav- 
ing provided  the  opportunity  for  us  to 
speak  on  this  subject.  There  are  only 
two  things  I  would  like  to  add  to  what 
has  been  said.  First,  I  wish  It  to  be  under- 
stood very  clearly  that  none  of  us  is  in 
anywise  seeking  to  interfere  with  mili- 
tary justice  or  a  trial  under  military  law 
ALSO,  however.  I  want  it  to  be  very  plain 


that  we  are  not  satisfied  that  once  the 
present  procedure  was  decided  upon,  it 
was  the  right  course  for  the  case  to  take. 
That  is  the  chief  protest  I  would  like  to 
make. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Soutli  Carolina. 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  I  will 
not  consume  a  great  deal  of  time  on  this 
subject,  but  I  would  like  to  thank  and 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey, my  .iTOod  friend  Mr.  Rouino'.  for 
the  leadership  he  has  demonstrated  in 
tackling  this  great  problem  for  all  the 
people  of  this  country. 

I  am  also  glad  to  observe  the  partici- 
pation of  so  many  Members  of  the  House 
in  this  protest  that  we  have  made  to  the 
Secretai-y  of  the  Army  and  others  in 
autiiority  over  the  treatment  of  these 
fine,  dedicated  .^merican  officers  who 
have  been  maligned  and  who  were  ap- 
prehended in  such  a  manner  that  even 
the  lowest  criminals  in  civilian  life  are 
not  treated.  The  image  that  has  been 
created  with  the  American  people  about 
military  justice  and  it.s  procedures  is  at 
its  lowest  ebb  in  the  histor>'  of  our  coun- 
try. I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  this 
afternoon,  and  I  pledge  to  you  my  con- 
tinued support  of  protest  and  efforts  in 
behalf  of  these  fine  young  men  and  al.so 
the  people  of  this  country,  who  are  en- 
titled to  be  assured  that  if  their  boys 
are  going  to  foreign  soil  to  fight  an 
enemy,  they  will  not  get  over  there  and 
discover  that  we  are  fighting  among  our- 
selves. I  think  it  is  our  duty  as  Members 
of  the  House  to  attempt  to  protect  the 
rights  of  our  boys  in  Vietnam  who  are 
fighting  our  battle  against  communism. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  wish  to  join  in 
thanking  the  distinguished  gentleman 
for  his  leadership  in  this  matter.  I  share 
his  concern  about  these  American  serv- 
icemen and  their  families,  and  his  de- 
termination that  their  rights  shall  be 
protected. 

The  gentleman  has  raised  some  basic 
questions  in  his  statement  which  ought 
to  be  answered.  The  peoples  Represent- 
atives have  the  right  to  nothing  less 
than  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth  from  the  Penta- 
gon in  all  matters,  and  specifically  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  the  American  people  have  the 
right  to  know,  and  the  servicemen  who 
are  their  husbands,  fathers,  and  sons 
have  the  right  to  know  that  when  they 
put  on  the  uniform  of  this  country,  their 
rights  as  American  citizens  will  be  pro- 
tected, that  they  shall  not  have  to  sacri- 
fice basic  rights  as  a  part  of  the  price 
they  pay  for  fighting  for  our  country  and 
risking  their  lives  in  its  behalf. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
leadership  in  this  case,  and  I  want  him, 


to  know  that  I  share  his  determination 
that  in  this  case  justice  shall  be  done 
and  the  rights  of  these  men  shall  be  pro- 
tected. 
Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RODINO.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  Jersey. 

I  Mr.  MINISH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.* 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  want 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  commend- 
ing the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for 
the  leadership  he  has  shown  in  behalf 
of  the  Green  Berets.  The  Nation  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Congressman  Rodino 
and  his  colleagues  for  the  work  they  have 
done  in  behalf  of  these  accused  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  necessary  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  some 
facts  about  the  forthcoming  court-mar- 
tial being  brought  against  Maj.  David  E. 
Crew.  Maj.  Thomas  C.  Middleton,  Jr.. 
Capt.  Leland  J.  Brumley,  Capt  Budge  E. 
Williams.  Capt.  Robert  F.  Marasco,  and 
Col.  Flobert  B.  Rheault,  the  former  com- 
mander of  the  Special  Forces  in  Vietnam. 
These  men  will  soon  be  standing  trial 
on  charges  of  con.spiracy  and  noncapi- 
tal murder  in  the  second  degree  as  the 
result  of  the  absence  of  Thai  Khac  Chu- 
yen  on  June  20.  Chuyen.  a  Vietnamese 
national,  is  alleged  to  have  been  a  double 
agent,  working  for  both  the  Americans 
and  the  North  Vietnamese.  The  court- 
martial  will  be  held  in  Vietnam. 

The  accused  senlcemen  had  been  kept 
in  solitary  confinement,  in  5-  by  7-foot 
cells,  until  the  charges  against  them  were 
made  public.  These  officers,  considered  to 
be  of  the  highest  caliber  in  order  to  have 
qualified  for  the  Special  Forces,  were  not 
permitted  to  telephone  their  families 
when  informed  of  the  charges  being 
brought  against  them.  They  were  told 
that  their  families  could  read  about  it 
in  the  newspapers.  They  could  not  even 
contact  their  attorneys  at  will,  since  tele- 
phone lines  were  not  made  available  to 
them.  Under  our  judicial  system,  anyone 
charged  with  even  the  most  heinous 
crime  is  entitled  to  his  rights  tmder  the 
Constitution,  and  surely,  being  locked  in 
a  small  and  solitary  cell  is  punitive  to  the 
victim.  It  is  therefore  questionable,  in 
light  of  their  earlier  treatment,  whether 
the  accused  servicemen  could  receive  a 
fair  trial  should  the  proceedings  be  held 
in  Vietnam,  as  now  scheduled. 

Since  the  Army  has  played  the  role  of 
cop  and  prosecutor  in  this  case,  should 
it  now  play  the  role  of  judge?  The 
charges  against  the  servicemen  are  grave 
ones.  The  Army  is  prosecuting  the  case 
against  them,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a 
saner  and  wiser  course  of  action  were 
Secretary  Resor  to  assert  his  civilian  au- 
thority and  remove  the  defendants  to  a 
neutral  arena. 

Capt.  Robert  F.  Marasco  of  Bloomfield. 
N.J.,  one  of  the  accused  servicemen,  has 
said: 

Anything  I  did  was  done  with  the  most 
patriotic  and  purest  of  motives,  and  with  the 
approval  of  my  superiors. 

We  must  remember  that  these  are  men 
who  have  offered  to  their  country  the 


most  precious  gift  a  man  can  make;  his 

life. 

I  want  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
commending  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  for  his  determination  in  behalf  of 
the  eight  Green  Berets. 

I  conclude  by  inserting  in  the  Record 
two  editorials  that  I  think  will  prove  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues: 

I  From  Forbes  magazine,  Sept.  15,  1969) 
Facts  and  Comments 

Have  you  heard  In  a  long  time  of  anything 
more  stupid  than  the  Army's  arrest  of  the 
eight  green  berets.  Including  the  command- 
ing ofHcer?  I  hope  the  Army  guys  who  made 
that  decision  are  not  still  In  charge  of  any- 
thing Important  to  this  country's  military 
well-being. 


I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  4.  1969] 
Making  a  Mess  Messier 

If  Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley  R  Resor 
really  believes  that  the  Green  Beret  murder- 
and-esplonage  cAse  in  Vietnam  "is  being 
properly  handled  by  all  concerned,"  he  must 
be  very  nearly  alone  In  his  conviction.  It  is 
dismaying  that  he  did  not  take  advantage  of 
the  trip  to  Vietnam  to  clear  up  a  host  of 
questions  about  this  tragic  and  massy  affair. 

The  question  of  whether  Col.  Robert  R 
Rheault  and  the  seven  other  Special  Forces 
men  will  be  court-martialed  for  the  killing  of 
a  South  Vietnamese  agent  is  fub  ■judice.  but 
some  puzzling  aspects  of  the  case  could  be 
clarified  without  prejudice  to  that  decision 

Indeed,  one  of  the  most  disturbing  aspects 
of  the  whole  episode  is  that, — even  though 
Secretary  Resor  deems  it  inappropriate  to 
release  any  more  "substantive"  information 
at  this  time — nearly  every  other  involved 
party  Is  releasing  or  leaking  what  purports  to 
be  "substantive"  information  that  tramples 
on  the  rights  of  the  not-yet  accused  and 
bewilders  the  public. 

Central  Intelligence  Agency  sources,  for 
example,  have  now  leaked  their  version  of 
events,  denying  that  the  C.I.A.  ever  advised 
the  Green  Berets  to  "terminate"  the  sus- 
pected double  agent  Earlier  leaks,  obviously 
from  Army  or  Special  Forces  sources,  indi- 
cated that  the  C.I.A.  first  recommended  kill- 
ing the  agent:  then,  after  the  event,  ordered 
for  the  record  that  he  be  spared,  presumably 
to  absolve  the  C  I.A. 

No  one  has  yet  explained  why  the  Army. 
while  presumably  merely  investigating  the 
affair,  felt  it  necessary  to  put  seven  of  the 
men  in  solitary  confinement  in  a  maximum 
security  prison — then  wait  two  weeks  to  make 
it  public  In  a  release  that  left  unclear  tf  they 
were  being  charged  with  murder  or  not. 

The  fact  is,  pace  Mr  Resor.  that  the  case 
has  been  abominably  handled  "by  all  con- 
cerned." and  clarification  is  long  overdue 
Has  this  afTair  been  used  to  prosecute  old 
feuds  among  the  intelligence  agencies''  Were 
the  Green  Berets  operating  on  too  loose  a 
rein?  Has  the  Army  tried  to  use  the  occasion 
to  curb  the  Special  Forces  and  discredit  the 
C.I.A. .  or  is  it  the  other  way  around?  .Answers 
can  be  obtained  without  interfering  with 
the  administration  of  justice. 

Spying  Is  a  dirty,  murky — but  necessary — 
business.  Most  -Americans  are  still  uncom- 
fortable about  having  to  be  in  it  at  all  But 
there  are  .aspects  that  Congress  and  the 
country  have  a  right  to  kow  about  The  un- 
fX)pularity  of  the  Vietnam  war  Is  merely  en- 
hanced by  the  present  evidence  of  Inter- 
agency back  stabbing. 

Mr,  RODINO  Mr,  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  'Mr 
MiNiSH'  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 
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Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  and 
commend  him  for  his  leadership  In  di- 
recting the  attention  of  this  body  very 
effectively  to  the  outrage  which  has  been 
perpetrated  in  the  case  of  the  Green 
Berets. 

I  have  no  intention  of  making  any 
statement  that  would  appear  that  I  have 
a  fixed  opinion  on  the  giiilt  or  innocence 
of  the  accused  in  the  case  concerned. 
My  purpose  is  to  express  a  deep  personal 
reaction  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
affair  has  been  handled. 

There  are  those  who  charge  today 
that  too  much  is  being  done  to  protect 
the  criminal.  In  this  case,  I  feel  too  much 
has  been  done  to  make  these  men  crimi- 
nals before  they  had  a  chance  to  pro- 
tect themselves. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  asking  that 
this  case  be  reviewed  by  the  Congress 
immediately,  before  any  further  pro- 
ceedings are  attempted. 

There  are  too  many  basic  freedoms 
involved  to  continue  the  prosecution  of 
this  matter  without  the  Congress  know- 
ing; in  detail,  what  has  happened  and 
what  the-military  intends  to  do. 

The  individual  liberties  that  we  so 
proudly  hold  up  before  the  world  as  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  are  in  danger  of 
violation.  Our  democratic  processes 
stand  trial  in  these  proceedings.  God 
grant  that  our  actions  will  not  seem 
to  be  mockery  before  the  world. 

Again  I  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Ro- 
DiNO)  for  his  leadership  in  this  matter 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  his 
comments. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Helstoski)  . 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  we  have  had  this  time  re- 
served by  the  dean  of  the  New  Jersey 
delegation  (Mr.  Rodino)  to  speak  on  the 
matter  of  the  Green  Berets. 

We  are  in  a  war  in  Vietnam,  however 
immoral,  and  our  yoimg  men  serving 
there  are  quite  aware  that  each  of  them 
must  protect  himself  or  give  his  life  in 
that  unjustified  conflict. 

To  lessen  the  chance  of  being  killed, 
our  forces  must  resort  to  many  opera- 
tional tactics  to  obtain  advance  infor- 
mation regarding  the  intention  of  the 
enemy.  Similar  tactics  are  employed  by 
the  Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese. 
The  elite  corps,  known  as  the  Green 
Berets,  has  been  charged  with  obtaining 
information  to  give  us  an  advantage  over 
the  enemy  who  eiaploys  many  devious 
methods  to  hide  his  activity. 

Dedicated  men  of  the  United  States, 
ferreting  out  important  military  infor- 
mation which  would  aid  us  in  battle,  are 
now  facing  court-martial. 

A  general  court-martial  on  the  charges 
of  murder  and  conspiracy  to  commit 
murder  have  been  directed  against  Col 
Robert  B.  Rheault,  Maj.  David  E  Crew 
Maj.  Thomas  C.  Middleton.  Jr.,  Capt' 
Leland  J.  Brumley,  Capt.  Robert  F 
Marasco,  and  Capt.  Budge  E.  Williams 
Charges  against  CW2  Edward  M  Boyle 
and  Sfc.  Alvin  L.  Smith,  Jr..  are  being 


held  in  abeyance  pending  the  trial  of  the 
other  cases. 

These  men,  as  all  our  military  per- 
sonnel in  Vietnam,  have  been  working 
under  orders  and  assigned  to  specific 
duties.  To  disobey  or  neglect  these  orders 
IS  justification  for  reprimand  or  court- 
martial  by  the  authorities.  Paradoxically, 
in  the  carrying  out  of  these  orders,  and 
there  must  have  been  orders  Issued,  these 
men  are  being  charged  with  the  slaying 
of  a  counterintelligenee  officer,  a  Viet- 
namese national  whose  name,  as  reported 
in  the  press,  was  Chu  Yen  Thai  Khac. 

The  information  which  has  been  re- 
leased to  the  press  and  the  public  is,  in 
my  opinion,  far  from  complete,  and  mine 
is  as  scant  as  that  of  the  public.  It  will 
not  be  fully  revealed  unless  these  men  are 
given  a  public  trial,  instead  of  a  closed 
door  court-martial.  U  the  authorities 
have  sufficient  evidence  to  court-martial 
these  men,  then  there  should  not  be  any 
timidness  to  open  this  investigation  to 
public  scrutiny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whoever  decided  that 
these  men  must  be  tried  behind  closed 
doors  has  done  our  servicemen  in  Viet- 
nam a  great  injustice.  The  immediate 
effect  of  such  a  decision  is  the  lowering 
of  the  morale  of  our  young  men  who  must 
be  m  a  quandry  as  to  whether  they  should 
foUow  orders;  and  in  doing  so,  speculate 
on  the  possibility  of  later  being  brought 
up  on  charges. 

We  have  trained  our  men  to  protect 
themselves  in  battle,  yet  in  doing  so  they 
may  run  into  circumstances  which  could 
result  in  disciplinary  action  from  their 
superiors. 

In  this  present  situation,  I  am  of  the 
belief  that  the  Green  Berets  charged 
with  this  act  will  not  obtain  proper  and 
unbiased  consideration  of  the  charges 
filed  against  them.  I  contend  that  the 
legal  rights  of  these  men  will  be  better 
protected  if  the  entire  proceedings  were 
to  be  transferred  to  an  area  outside  the 
immediate  Vietnam  sphere  of  operations 
rvnd  any  external  command  influences. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  is  much  con- 
fusion surrounding  this  case.  The  initial 
action  of  solitary-  confinement,  under 
difficult  substandard  conditions,  stresses 
my  point.  The  later  release  of  these  men 
to  better  quarters  would  indicate  that 
this  earlier  arbitrary  treatment  was  in 
error  bajBed  upon  the  allegations  then 
presented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  seek  to  interfere 
m   the  orderiy  process  of  justice   but 
these  cases  are  of  vital  importance  to  the 
entire  Nation;  all  eyes  are  upon  the  oro- 
ceedings  as  they  occur  from  day  to  day 
Justice  can  prevail  only  when  these  men 
who  were  acting  under  orders  from  their 
superiors,  are  given  an  open  public  trial 
This  matter,  which  so  vitally  affects 
the  individual  lives  of  the  accused,  and 
their   families,   is  one  in  which  every 
American  should  have  concern.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  each  American  who  has  fol- 
lowed  this  incident  with  deep  interest 
shares  my  conviction  that  it  should  be 
held  in  an  open  and  forthright  manner 
which  will  neither  prejudice  the  interest 
of  justice  for  the  individuals  involved 
nor  do  damage   to  our  Nation's  confi- 
dence in  the  military  services  of  this 
Nation. 
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Because  of  the  widely  publicized  as- 
pects of  this  case,  it  appears  to  me  that 
there  are  innumerable  obstacles  which 
have  to  be  surmounted  in  order  to  give 
these  men  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  in 
the  field.  The  issue  is  not  judgment  of 
gmlt  or  mnocence.  The  issue  does  not  lie 
in  the  conflict  between  military  and 
civilian  authority.  The  issue  is  the  need 
to  preserve  the  legal  and  constituUonal 
rights  of  each  and  every  individual  as  set 
forth  in  the  principles  of  our  American 
Constitution. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  could  tell  me 
whether,  from  the  investigation  and 
studies,  to  his  knowledge  they  have  ever 
found  the  body  of  this  alleged  victim  of 
this  offense? 

Mr.  RODINO.  The  body  of  the  alleged 
victim  has  never  been  found 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  further,  it  seems  to  be  my  informa- 
tion, from  reading  the  papers,  some  time 
after  the  charges  were  brought  they  had 
ships  and  divers  and  things  looking  for 
the  body.  It  would  seem  to  me,  from  my 
hmited  experience  as  a  prosecutor  it  is 
always  a  good  idea,  before  filing  charges 
of  homicide,  to  have  a  body,  to  estab- 
lish such  things  as  the  cause  of  death 
ana  whether  or  not  the  actions  of  the 
defendants  caused  the  death,  and  per- 
haps, sometimes,  even  to  establish  that 
the  alleged  x-ictim  was  dead,  at  least  be- 
fore placing  the  accused  in  solitary. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  and  his  colleagues  on 
this  very  able  action  in  bringing  this  dif- 
ficult problem  to  light 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  >1eld? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  >ield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  yield 
ing  to  me. 

I  only  rise  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 

I  was  just  about  to  raise  the  exact 
point  that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
Mr.  HuNGATE,  raised  a  moment  ago  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  have  established  the 
corpus  delicti,   the   body,  in   the  crime 
Certamly  we  would  not  approach  this 
from  a  strictly  legal  standpoint  without 
it.  I  might  say  that  I  am  concerned  over- 
all above  the  esprit  de  corps  not  only  of 
the  Green  Berets  but  the  militarv  forces 
themselves.  We  do  have  one  of  the  voung 
men  charged,  a  Mr.  Middleton  who  is  a 
resident    of    South    Carolina.    His   wife 
teaches  in  my  congressional  district    I 
know   from   friends  and   family  of  his 
illustrious   background.   Certainly  there 
is  no  more  dedicated  individual  to  the 
military  and  his  country  than  this  young 
man.  I  am  sure  the  same  feeling  he  had 
existed  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  of 
these  men  now  charged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  one 
tiling  additionally.  Earlier  my  esteemed 
colleague  from  Georgia  (Mr  Flynt> 
made  a  very  fine  statement,  and  I  sub- 
scnbe  to  what  he  said  with  perhaps  one 
exception.  He  mentioned  that  the  Secre- 


tary had  alluded  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
letter  from  Members  he  had  urged  upon 
him  both  the  change  of  the  situs  of  the 
trial  as  well  as  the  dismissal  of  the 
charges  but  he  was  not  aware  of  any 
Member  of  this  body  who  urged  dismis- 
sal of  the  charges.  Perhaps  in  my  anxiety 
to  help  these  men  and  try  to  stop  any 
further  erosion  of  the  morale  of  our 
forces  I  went  too  far,  but  still  I  do  not 
apologize  for  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I 
did  ui-ge  that  the  charges  be  dismissed. 
I  did  so  because  as  one  experienced  to  a 
verj-  limited  degree  in  the  trial  of  caises  I 
thought  that  the  evidence  was  woefully 
insufficient  to  support  such  charges.  I 
am  concerned  about  the  families  of  these 
men  and  their  future  in  the  militarj* 
forces  as  a  result  of  these  very  grave 
ciiarges  against  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  eigain  I  commend  the 
gentleman  who  has  worked  so  hard  in 
this  matter.  I  am  concerned  about  the  ef- 
fect that  this  will  have  on  the  overall 
morale  of  our  Armed  Forces.  In  my  judg- 
ment, already  irreparable  harm  has  been 
done  not  only  to  the  Green  Berets,  these 
courageous  men,  but  to  our  fighting  men 
everj'where. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter 
that  the  House  is  discussing  today  in- 
volving these  members  of  the  U.S.  Army 
points  ver>'  graphically,  I  believe,  to  cer- 
tain difficulties  that  confront  the  Armed 
Forces  in  applying  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  in  the  vague  and  shad- 
owT  area  of  counterinsurgency  and  un- 
conventional warfare  which  is  waged  on 
the  twilight  battlefields  of  the  cold  war. 

An  action  at  law  before  the  courts  has 
begun.  It  is  not  for  me  to  pass  on  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused. 

Tlie  trial  of  the  Special  Forces  person- 
nel in  question  is  not  the  first  time  that 
uncertainty  and  ambiguity  of  conven- 
tional rules  of  land  and  sea  warfare  has 
raised  serious  questions  as  to  the  scope 
of  their  application.  The  Pueblo  affair 
presented  some  very  difficult  problems 
that  related  to  the  application  of  the 
Code  of  Conduct  and  the  application  of 
specific  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Ccxle 
to  responsible  commanders  and  members 
of  their  commands  which,  in  combat  sit- 
uations, such  as  World  War  II,  could  be 
more  clearly  answered. 

Today,  however,  the  type  of  struggle 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  engaged  in 
South  Vietnam  is  a  multidimension 
conflict  cutting  across  accept-ed  lines  of 
set-piece  battle  and  conventional  war 
that  over  centuries  have  evolved  into 
certain  prescribed  rules  of  land  warfare. 
These  rules  applied  to  historic  situations 
define  quite  clearly  the  obligations  and 
duties  of  membeis  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

We  should  remember  that  to  some  ex- 
tent, certain  actions  envisioned  in  mill- 
tar>-  law  are,  in  effect,  triggered  by  cer- 
tain conditions  precedent  that  make  it 
easier  to  determine  the  application  of  the 
pro\isions  of  military  law.  In  the  case  of 
a  declaration  of  war.  for  example,  the 
decIaratiDn  would  clearly  state  the  defi- 


nition of  the  enemy  and  what  would  be 
"aid  and  comfort"  to  the  enemy.  How- 
ever, we  are  fighting  an  undeclared  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  and,  as  a  result  of  that, 
it  seems  at  times  we  find  ourselves  in 
an  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  situation,  with 
propaganda  appeals  made  directly  to  the 
American  people  from  the  enemy  camp, 
demonstrations  on  behalf  of  the  Vietcong 
in  our  own  Capital  and  solicitations  in 
some  areas  of  the  American  public  for 
help  and  assistance  through  blood  dona- 
tions for  North  Vietnam. 

However,  this  "Alice  in  Wonderland" 
tyi>e  of  war  has  some  vary  hard  realities 
for  American  commanders  and  fighting 
men  in  the  field,  particularly  those  who 
Iiave  to  make  decisions.  Not  infrequently, 
by  the  vei-y  nature  of  the  struggle,  mili- 
tarv' forces  find  themselves  projected  into 
areas  of  conflict  that  they  frequently 
would  prefer  to  avoid.  Often  not  of  their 
own  choosing,  but  because  of  the  type  of 
struggle  we  wage,  they  find  as  a  part  of 
their  military  duties,  civic  action,  eco- 
nomic development,  and  psychological 
warfare  directed  more  to  civilian  than 
military  targets. 

It  is  a  war  of  espionage,  subversion, 
insurgency,  counter-insurgency,  police 
action,  intrigue,  blackmail,  double 
agents,  and  sabotage.  Many  of  these  .sub- 
jects are  not  in  the  area  of  principal 
thrust  or  consideration  of  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Militan--  Justice. 

One  of  the  most  confusing  and  least 
understood  areas  of  military  law  is  the 
law  that  .surrounds  guerrilla  warfare. 
Unknown  to  many  i>eople,  there  are  cer- 
tain defined  legal  principles  that  relate 
to  guerrilla  struggles.  There  are  certain 
ver>'  basic  and  fundamental  differences, 
though,  in  rules  of  land  warfare  as  ap- 
plied to  conventional,  vis-a-vis  luicon- 
ventional  forces. 

It  should  be  further  remembered  that 
we  have  no  status  of  forces  agreement 
•with  South  Vietnam.  This,  in  itself,  can 
raise  some  rather  complex  questions  that 
can  relate  to  jurisdiction  of  military 
courts  and  the  possible  lack  of  a  legal 
forum  for  crimes  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  against  an  indigenous  civilian 
population  which  otherwise  might  not 
have  been  prosecutable  in  a  militai-y 
court. 

There  may  be  need.  also,  not  only  to 
update  and  more  clearly  define  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice  insofar  as 
it  relates  to  the  personnel  in  the  armed 
services,  but  also  to  modernize  and  re- 
view our  entire  field  of  Federal  statutes 
that  relate  to  questions  of  subversion  and 
as  to  what  is  aid  and  assistance  by 
American  citizens  to  governments  and 
forces  in  which  we  find  ourselves  in  ac- 
tual combat,  as  in  Vietnam,  but  without 
a  declaration  of  war. 

In  this  connection,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  improvements  in  the  code 
were  made  by  the  Military  Justice  Act  of 

1968,  which  became  effective  August  1, 

1969.  but  experience  may  well  indicate 
further  changes. 

The  cold  war  battlefield  and  the 
pending  trial  of  the  Special  Forces  per- 
sonnel certainly  suggest  a  need  for  the 
Congress  to  look  at  the  total  fabric  of 
military  justice  in  order  that  command- 
ers in  the  field  will  more  clearly  know 


the  boundaries  of  their  authority  and  at 
what  point  their  jurisdiction  ends  on 
making  decisions  that  in  questions  of 
doubt  they  might  reconcile  on  the  basis 
of  military  exigencies.  Prosecution  of  a 
limited  war  is  difficult  enough.  Let  us 
make  a  greater  effort  to  more  clearly  de- 
fine the  rules  of  this  struggle  so  that  we 
can  be  certain  that  in  our  effort  to  do 
justice,  which  we  all  seek,  we  do  not  per- 
mit an  injustice  to  occur  to  anyone, 
whether  through  lack  of  legal  safeguards, 
failure  to  follow  judicial  procedures,  or 
by  an  attempt  to  provide  judicial  safe- 
guards through  a  code  that  in  some  in- 
stances may  be  unclear  and  ambiguous 
with  respect  to  the  particular  situation 
at  hand. 

War  is  a  dirty  business  at  best.  The 
"no  holds  barred,"  multidimension 
battlefields  of  the  cold  war  have,  if  any- 
thing, made  it  worse.  Even  though  at 
home,  in  a  strict  sense,  the  Nation  is  at 
peace,  let  us  at  least  set  up  the  guidelines 
and  safeguards  for  our  men  in  the  field 
who  find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a 
strange  but  total  war. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  commending  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  the  distingtiished  dean 
of  our  New  Jersey  delegation  (Mr.  Ro- 
dino I .  for  performing  this  very  useful 
service.  He  is  particularly  to  be  com- 
mended for  bringing  various  ramifica- 
tions of  the  problem  to  light  and  expos- 
ing the  lack  of  compa.ssion  which  has 
been  shown  to  these  eight  men  who  wear 
so  well  the  uniform  of  the  United  States 
The  Special  Forres  are  ill-equipped,  by 
training,  inclination,  or  choice,  to  in- 
volve themselves  in  clandestine  intelli- 
gence operations.  It  is  inexcusable  by 
any  standard  to  allow  these  brave  and 
courageous  men  to  be  treated  like  base, 
common  criminals. 

I  happen  to  be  privy  to  some  Informa- 
tion about  tills  situation  which  may  be 
unavailable  to  others  and.  at  this  time, 
ba.sed  on  what  I  consider  to  be  reliable 
data,  the  question  which  must  be  asked 
is:  Why  are  we.  as  a  naaon.  proceeding 
in  this  manner? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  very  strongly  about 
the  personal  tragedy  these  eight  men 
are  enduring  and  their  families'  agony 
should  make  us  think  twice  before  we 
proceed  in  a  public  trial.  But  equally,  it 
must  be  a  source  of  concern  as  to  what 
is  going  to  be  inside  the  Pandora's  box: 
Is  it  going  to  be  bloody  entrails  in  which 
we  may  read  a  disastrous  future  for  our- 
selves? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  on  many  lips 
this  afternoon  is  just  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  our  Military  Establishment? 
What  is  going  to  happen  to  our  intelli- 
gence services?  What  is  going  to  happen 
to  our  international  posture  throughout 
the  world?  For  if  we  proceed  in  an  open 
and  public  trial — as  we  must  to  ade- 
quately protect  the  constitutional  rights 
of  these  eight  men  who  gave  so  much 
for  that  Constitution — then  we  are  going 
to  catxse  some  harm  to  our  military,  our 
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intelligence  organizations,  to  our  foreign 
policy,  and  our  Nation  itself. 

It  will  truly  be  a  Pandora's  box  and 
there   will   undoubtedly   be   more    there 
than  any  of  us  can  imagine.  The  ques- 
tion which  keeps  bothering  me  is  why 
the  decision  was  made  to  proceed  down 
a  public  path  and  why  we  could  not  have 
proceeded  in  a  more  prudent  direction. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  the  echoes  of 
this   case   will   linger   in   America   long 
after  all  of  our  voices  here  today  have 
been  stilled.  When  will  the  scars  on  the 
face  of   America   heal,   especially   since 
they  will  be  caused  by  what  seems  a  pre- 
cipitous and  almost  negligent  operation? 
Other    people    obviously    have    greater 
knowledge  than  I  about  this  matter  but 
have  they  considered  the  effect  on  our 
young  men.  There  have  been  500,000  sent 
to  Vietnam  to  engage  in  war,  and  are  we 
fully  prepared  to  accept  the  Nuremberg 
principle  that  no  man  may  be  ordered 
to  kill  another?  How  can  we  say  to  a  pro- 
testor that  he  has  no  moral  right  not  to 
kill,  when  we  do  not  defend  those  who 
did  whatever  they  did  because  they  be- 
lieved they  were  defending  us  in  a  moral 
cause. 

This  is  what  unfortunately  occurs  in 
wars.  It  would  seem  we  have  taken  these 
eight  men  out  of  the  context  of  the  in- 
sanity war  after  allegedly  they  may  have 
committed  a  warlike  act.  But  war  was 
their  business  in  Vietnam  in  the  first 
place.  And  fighting  and  killing  so-called 
bad  Vietnamese  in  behalf  of  the  so- 
called  good  Vietnamese  is  the  purpose  of 
the  exercise  in  Vietnam. 

In  addition  to  the  personal  tragedy  of 
these  eight  men.  we  must  also  dwell  upon 
what  will  happen  to  our  country.  It  may 
be  a  possible  effect  of  this  trial  that  we 
are  going  to  unilaterally  disarm  the  con- 
science of  American  soldiers  and  in  thiis 
imperfect  and  unpeaceful  world,  that 
may  be  the  greatest  disaster. 

I  think  that  the  greatness  of  Colonel 
Rheault  and  some  other  people  will  come 
out  in  this  trial.  Some  of  them  were 
quite  prepared  to  sacrifice  their  careers. 

their  futures  and  their  families  in  order 
to  protect  the  interests  of  our  country 
and  what  they  believed  was  the  best  in- 
terests of  each  of  us.  For  that  is  what  is 
meant  by  national  security. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  appalled,  baffled, 
and  frankly  veiy  intrigued  as  to  whv  the 
decision  was  made  to  proceed  publicly. 
I  do  not  believe  that  our  top  leaders 
could  E>ossibly  have  been  oblivious  to  the 
ramifications  which  I  and  others  have 
discussed  here  today. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  in  numerous  briefings 
I  hear  about  many  problems  we  face  in 
the  world.  Why  should  we  bare  our  souls 
as  a  nation  at  this  time  of  crisis  in  our 
country  when  we  are  trj-ing  to  extricate 
ourselves  from  Vietnam  and  bring  the 
war  to  an  end?  Why  do  we  choose  now  to 
open  what  is  sure  to  be  a  tragic  spec- 
tacle? For  I  am  convinced  that  this  will 
make  the  Bay  of  Pigs  look  like  a  peace- 
ful harbor  and  the  U-2  incident  look 
like  little  league  stuff  in  compaiison  to 
what  we  are  about  to  begin. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodinoi  for  his 
concern,   courage,   and   compassion   for 


these  great  men  who  did  their  duty  as 
they  saw  it  under  extremely  trying  con- 
ditions. For  they  were  in  a  business  they 
were  not  supposed  to  be  in  and  a  business 
other  people  had  put  them  in.  And  so  I 
comphment  the  gentleman  for  this  exer- 
cise of  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  believe  that  every  step  of  the  way  in 
this  business  is  fraught  with  peril.  It  is 
a  personal  disaster  for  these  bra\e. 
courageous,  religious  men  whose  records 
are  outstanding  in  every  way.  They  vol- 
unteered to  do  everything  they  were 
called  upon,  but  they  never  volunteered 
to  be  in  the  clandestine  intelligence  busi- 
ness: this  was  imposed  upon  them. 
What  truly  happened  in  Vietnam,  or  why 
it  happened,  will  be  developed  and  the 
public  will  be  informed  of  it  and  see  the 
folly  not  only  of  war  but  the  tragedy  of 
men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  central  question  over 
and  above  what  we  are  doing  to  these 
honorable  American  soldiers  is  why  are 
we  doing  this  to  the  United  States  of 
America? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  <Mr.  Rodino  on  obtaining  this 
special  order.  I  commend  him  because, 
as  he  has  in  all  of  his  career,  been  a 
champion  of  justice  and  that  is  what  he 
is  doing  today. 

I  support  the  gentleman  wholeheart- 
edly and  strongly  urge  all  of  our  col- 
leagues to  join  with  him  in  sustaining 
this  demand  of  justice  for  American  boys 
Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply 
regret  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
has  not  seen  fit  to  exercise  his  civilian 
authority  to  put  an  end  to  the  vast  dam- 
age which  tliis  incident  has  already  done 
to  the  rights  of  the  men  involved  and  to 
the  interests  of  our  country  as  a  whole. 
From  the  beginning,  this  case  has  been 
fraught  vnth  clear  examples  of  mishan- 
dling and  irresponsibility.  The  men  were 
originally  placed  in  sohtary  confinement 
in  5-  by  7-foot  cells — an  act  punitive  in 
nature  since  it  far  exceeded  any  rational 
requirements  of  security.  Moreover,  the 
men  were  not  provided  with  defense 
counsel  in  a  timely  manner  and  inap- 
propriate disclosures  were  made  to  the 
press  by  civilian  oflBcials. 

Further  prosecution  of  this  tilal 
against  these  men  under  the  present  con- 
ditions involves  a  serious  risk  that  their 
fundamental  legal  rights  will  not  be  suf- 
ficiently protected,  and  the  attendant 
publicity  clearly  will  not  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

I  therefore  strongly  urge  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  reconsider  his  decision 
and  to  exercise  his  authority  to  this  end. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  mishan- 
dling of  the  Green  Beret  case  and  am 
fearful  that  these  men  will  not  get  a  fair 
trial.  The  decision  of  Secretary  Resor  to 
leave  jui-isdiction  of  the  case  to  the  com- 
mand in  Vietnam  raises  grave  questions ; 
How  can  the  Green  Berets  get  a  fair 
trial  when  proceedings  will  be  conducted 
by  those  who  have  already  disregarded 
the  rights  of  the  accused? 

How  can  the  Green  Berets  get  a  fair 
trial  without  a  completely  open  trial? 

How  can  the  trial  be  fair  when  the 
convening  court  has  the  authority  to 
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close  the  proceedings  to  the  public  any 
time  "national  security"  is  being  dis- 
cussed—any time  they  get  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter  as  to  who  may  have  or- 
dered the  death  of  the  double  agent? 

How  will  this  court  martial  affect  the 
morale  of  our  fighting  men  who  are  risk- 
ing their  lives  for  our  countrj'? 

How  many  young  men  will  want  to 
make  a  professional  career  in  the  armed 
services  when  they  realize  their  leaders 
stand  ready  to  throw  them  to  the  wolves 
any  time  the  reputation  of  a  "higher  au- 
thority" is  at  stake? 

On  Thursday,  September  18.  I  sent  a 
telegram  to  President  Nixon  urging  his 
intervention  into  this  case.  Since  that 
time,  one  of  the  letters  I  have  received  in 
response  to  my  action— from  a  ladv  in 
Soquel,  Calif. — says: 

tf  I  thought  a  letter  would  ever  reach 
President  Nixon,  I'd  write  him.  Thanks  again 
for  expressing  the  opinion  of  most  of  the 
American  people. 


I  received  a  similar  letter  from  a  man 
in  Scottsdale,  Ariz.— the  father  of  a 
member  of  the  special  forces  who  has 

been  missing  in  action  since  Februarj- 

scoring  the  "inexcusable  abuse  of  these 
dedicated  Americans." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  speak  for  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  our  letters  reach  the 
President.  Today,  I  would  like  to  ask 
every  one  of  my  colleagues— regardless  of 
paH-ty— to  join  in  urging  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  to  intervene  in  this  case  and  see 
that  justice  is  accorded  these  eight  men 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
now-notorious  Green  Beret  case  rocketed 
to  the  attention  of  a  shocked  American 
public  it  appeared  to  be  an  Alice-in- 
Wonderland  affair:  it  appeared  that 
members  of  a  specially  organized  US 
military  force,  unprecedentedly  trained 
in  the  brutal  art  of  "km  or  be  killed  " 
were  to  be  punished  for  their  line-of-duty 
killing  of  one  agent  of  a  vicious  enemy 
which,  too  long,  has  been  permitted  to 
take  too  many  thousands  of  American 
lives  in  this  Nation's  most  nightmarish 
and  controverted  foreign  militai-y 
involvement. 

In  the  ensuing  weeks,  however  the 
Army's  incredible  mishandling  of  the 
case  has  escalated  it  from  the  ludicrous 
to  the  outrageous. 

The  crowning  affront  against  the  In- 
dividual human  rights  of  the  men  In- 
volved and  against  the  intelligence  of  a 
justifiably  resentful  public  came  when 
Army  Secretary  Resor  persisted  in  con- 
tinuing to  permit  the  field  commanders 

to  proceed  without  civilian  control an 

action  clearly  tantamont  to  putting  the 
fox  m  charge  of  the  chicken  coop. 

Even  the  most  cursory  student  of  the 
self- defensive  character  of  military 
■'brass'  under  verbal  fire  must  conclude 
that  these  military  commanders  who 
have  so  greatly  mishandled  the  case  so 
far  wiU  only  compound  a  travesty  of 
justice  which  they  have  set  in  motion. 

As  the  governmental  branch  constitu- 
tionally empowered  to  raise  armies  and 
levy  the  taxes  with  which  to  pay  for 
them,  as  the  one  branch  of  Government 
directly  elected  by  the  people  whose 
views  it  Is  compelled  to  respect  and  rep- 
resent, the  Congress  now  has  no  choice 
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but  to  speak  out.  most  vociferously,  in 
behalf  of  the  growing  concern  of  the 
American  people  for  the  obvious  miscar- 
riage of  the  most  basic  form  of  justice 
to  which  the  six  accused  Green  Berets 
have,  too  long,  been  subjected. 

Under  the  circumstances  so  well  re- 
corded as  to  require  no  itemization  nor 
specification  from  me  at  this  moment  the 
very  least  that  must  be  done — by  the 
President,  if  necessary — is  the  ordering 
of  the  immediate  removal  of  this  now 
scandalous  miscarriage  of  justice  from 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  made  it  so — 
the  military  commanders  in  Vietnam — 
and  the  prompt  granting  of  a  change  of 
venue  to  the  United  States  and,  pref- 
erably, to  a  civil  court  of  justice. 

These,  clearly,  must  be  the  minimum 
stipulations  in  the  interest  of  a  fair  trial 
for  the  accused  and  in  the  companion 
interest  of  the  people's  right  to  know. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  many  of  us  here  in  the  Congress 
have  become  greatly  concerned  over  the 
case  of  the  Green  Berets.  It  has  begun  to 
appear  as  though  the  men  selected  for 
trial  are  really  being  made  scapegoats 
for  an  unfortunate  rivalrj'  that  has  de- 
veloped between  the  Green  Berets,  the 
Regular  Army  units,  and  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

Our  Green  Berets  are  a  special  group 
of  men  engaged  in  what  is  probably  one 
of  the  dirtiest  confiicts  in  which  this  Na- 
tion has  ever  fought.  Assassination,  tor- 
ture, and  mass  murder  were  a  way  of 
life  with  the  Vietcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese long  before  the  United  States 
came  into  the  conflict.  Our  enemies  have 
been  taught  well  by  their  Communist 
masters.  Therefore,  if  a  mistake  was 
made  by  our  Green  Berets,  and  this  hap- 
jjens  in  combat,  the  fact  of  these  men 
having  to  fight  under  unbelievable  con- 
ditions in  defense  of  all  our  freedoms 
.-hould  be  taken  into  accoimt.  Today.  I 
am  sending  a  letter  to  President  Nixon 
expressing  my  concern  over  the  matter 
and  suggesting  his  inten-ention.  It  is  my 
hope  that  he  will  do  so  and  not  permit 
this  affair  to  become  a  circus  that  hurts 
the  morale  of  our  Green  Berets  and  our 
.^rmy  as  well. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
,ioin  my  colleague  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Rodino  i  in  expressing  deep  concern  over 
the  treatment  accorded  the  eight  mem- 
bers of  the  Green  Berets  allegedly  in- 
volved in  the  murder  of  a  Vietnamese 
civilian  agent.  Full  justice  for  all  mem- 
bers of  our  anned  services  accused  of  a 
crime  is  a  matter  that  should  and  must 
concern  all  Americans.  I  am  particularly 
concerned  about  this  case  because  the 
mother  of  one  of  the  accused  resides  in 
the  23d  District  of  New  York,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent. 

Two  conditions  are  essential  if  these 
Green  Berets  are  to  have  a  fair  trial: 
First,  that  the  trial  be  conducted  in  a 
jurisdiction  that  is  entirely  free  of  indi- 
\1duals  or  influences  that  might  prej- 
udice the  case.  and.  second,  that  it  be 
conducted  entirely  public. 

Reports  and  charges  that  have  been 
i-ssued  concerning  the  case  and  the  events 
leading  up  to  it  already  suggest  that 
American  field  commanders  in  Vietnam. 
Including  Gen,  Creighton  W.  Abrams, 
may  have  an  interest  in  the  outcome  of 


this  case.  Lest  we  have  another  Instance 
of  a  branch  of  the  military  trjlng  itself, 
as  we  did  in  the  Naval  Coiirt  of  Inquiry 
into  the  Pueblo  capture.  I  feel  that  this 
case  must  be  heard  here  in  the  United 
States,  preferably  imder  civilian  juris- 
diction. 

I  regret  that  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Resor  has  so  far  denied  congressional 
appeals  to  exert  his  jurisdiction  over  the 
case,  which  would  assure  that  it  would 
be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  field 
commanders  in  Vietnam  and  would  in- 
stead be  conducted  in  this  countrj-  by 
civilians.  I  also  regret  that  the  Secretar>' 
has  taken  the  position  that  the  trial, 
when  it  does  occur,  will  be  open  and 
public  only  "to  the  extent  consistent  with 
security  requirements.  '  I  certainly  recog- 
nize that  in  cases  like  these  there  may  be 
information  of  a  highly  sensitive  nature 
dealing  with  the  conduct  of  the  war 
and  the  safety  of  American  troops  in 
Vietnam  that  is  material  to  the  case  but 
cannot  be  made  public.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  have  assurance  of  a  com- 
pletely fair  trial — and  to  avoid  all  sug- 
gestion of  a  "star  chamber"  proceeding — 
unless  all  aspects  of  the  trial  are  open  to 
public  scrutiny. 

So  the  Army  must  choose,  it  seems  to 
me,  between  bringing  the  case  to  trial 
and  revealing  secret  information,  or  hav- 
ing no  trial  at  all.  Certainly  the  latter 
would  be  a  wiser  course  than  to  conduct 
an  inherently  unfair  semiprivate  trial, 
as  the  Army  now  proposes  to  do.  Such 
semiprivate  trials  are  not  permitted  in 
civilian  courts,  where  prosecutors  are 
often  forced  to  refrain  from  prosecuting 
cases  because  they  would  reveal  sensitive 
information.  They  should  not  be  con- 
doned in  the  military  system  of  justice, 
and  the  Army  should  decide  now  whether 
it  is  going  to  hold  a  totally  public  trial 
in  the  interests  of  equity,  or  drop  the 
charges  against  these  men  altogether  in 
the  interests  of  security. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of 
Americans  are  confused  by  what  is  com- 
monly termed  the  "Green  Beret  Case." 
Frankly,  I  am  one  of  those  who  is  con- 
fused and  just  as  frankly,  I  am  extremely 
concerned  about  the  way  this  entire 
matter  has  been  handled. 

First  of  all.  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  re- 
fused to  assert  his  civilian  authority  over 
this  case  as  I  understand  he  is  author- 
ized to  do  under  the  law.  In  my  opinion, 
this  is  a  serious  mistake. 

There  simply  is  too  much  confusing 
data  concerning  the  case  to  let  many  of 
us  feel  that  these  men  will  receive  a  fair 
and  impartial  trial.  Personally.  I  would 
prefer  that  these  men  be  relumed  to  the 
States  instead  of  allowing  the  militarj' 
commanders  in  the  field  to  court-martial 
these  men. 

The  service  of  these  men  was  generally 
considered  to  be  exceptional  prior  to  re- 
ports of  this  unfortimate  and  tragic  in- 
cident. We  are  told  that  a  double  agent 
may  have  been  murdered. 

We  wonder  on  what  authority  did  the 
alleged  murder  take  place. 

The  effectiveness  and  morale  of  the 
Green  Berets  cannot  help  but  be  af- 
fected. War  is  a  horrible  business  at 
best. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  we  may  be 


allowing  some  brave  men  to  become 
scapegoats  to  cover  up  evidence  which 
the  militarj'  may  consider  to  be  damag- 
ing. 

The  accused  are  not  hardened  killers, 
but  rather  we  are  told  they  are  highly 
trained  and  dedicated  American  fighting 
men. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  those  who  feel 
that  the  court  proceedings  may  not  be 
handled  fairly  and  objectively  by  the 
Army  commanders  in  Vietnam. 

A  great  deal  more  concern  should  be 
shown  by  the  Secretary-  of  the  Army. 
Gtovernment  officials,  and  the  American 
people  toward  the  rights,  lives,  and  rep- 
utations of  these  men  who  were  sent  into 
Southeast  Asia  to  fight  under  our  flag. 

We  should  not  run  out  on  them  at  this 
time.  This  entire  case  is  highly  suspi- 
cious and  the  way  the  military  has  han- 
dled it  thus  far  gives  me  considerable 
question  about  their  ability  and  their  in- 
tent to  protect  the  rights  of  the  accused. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  case  of 
the  eight  Green  Berets  accused  of  killing 
an  alleged  South  Vietnamese  double 
agent,  has  unfolded  with  an  incredible 
amount  of  confusion,  doubt,  mismanage- 
ment, and  a  strong  inclination  toward 
the  miscarriage  of  justice.  Certainly,  otu- 
taking  a  special  order  to  closely  examine 
the  matter  does  not  come  a  moment  too 
soon.  For  as  the  case  has  been  revealed 
the  mishandling  of  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly impossible  to  ignore. 

Eight  men  are  on  trial.  But.  in  effect, 
it  is  the  entire  judicial  and  military 
structure  which  are  on  trial  with  them. 
Yet  this  case  has  been  mishandled  as  if 
the  whole  situation  was  little  more  than 
an  everj'day  occurrence. 

Yesterday,  as  it  was  noted,  the  Secre- 
tary- of  the  AiTny  refused  to  assert  his 
civilian  authority  over  this  case,  pre- 
ferring instead  to  let  the  military  handle 
it.  He  acted  in  this  manner  despite  the 
strong  and  consistent  urgings  of  several 
Congressmen  that  he  approach  this  deli- 
cate matter  from  his  civilian  role. 

Today,  the  civilian  attorney  for  these 
men  informed  the  media  that  the  two 
men  who  will  not  be  on  trial  have  been 
the  brunt  of  "tremendous  embarrass- 
ment "  and  accusations  that  they  might 
be  plajing  "stoolie  roles. ' 

Moreover,  we  have  heard  the  wives  and 
families  of  all  these  men  express  justifi- 
able anguish  and  bitterness  that  the  case 
has  been  presented  with  flagrant  derelic- 
tion of  judicial  rights  and  complete  lack 
of  focus. 

All  of  these  incidents,  plus  the  facts 
that  we  know  and  the  wealth  of  facts  I 
feel  we  have  not  been  given,  point  to- 
ward a  trial  that  I  strongly  doubt  will  be 
fair  and  objective  should  the  military 
undertake  it  at  this  juncture. 

Consequently,  I  would  respectfully 
urge  that  we  immediately  call  for  a  board 
of  inquiiT  to  begin  to  collect  and  present 
the  sum  total  of  the  facts,  thereby  clear- 
ing up  once  and  for  all  what  is  fact  and 
what  is  merely  iiimor.  supposition,  and 
allegation. 

I  would  also  urge  that  we  establish  a 
congressional  ad  hoc  committee  as  soon 
as  the  board  of  inqulrj'  has  completed  its 
fact  gathering.  Composed  of  House 
Members  of  both  the  Judiciary-  and 
Armed  Services  Committee  it  would  be 
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responsible  for  putting  the  facts  in  per- 
spective. Its  duty  would  be  to  show  where 
and  in  what  way  mismanagement  in  the 
case  took  place,  and  how  we  can  prevent 
this  needless  and  dangerous  situation 
from  happening  again. 

By  placing  Judiciary  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  members  on  the  panel, 
we  will  be  afforded  a  better  chance  of 
covering  every  conceivable  aspect  of  the 
case.  This  is  particularly  important  if  we 
intend  to  prevent  a  repeat  of  this  prob- 
lem. 

This  committee  should  be  established 
immediately.  For  each  day  that  we  wait. 
the  confusion  surrounding   the  matter 
increases    tenfold.    And     concurrently, 
While  we  dawdle,  the  morale  of  our  serv- 
iofemen  grows  considerably  weaker,  while 
public  annoyance  and  bitterness  on  all 
sides  gains  a  firmer  foothold.  Do  we  in- 
tend to  wait  until  the  situation  is  totally 
beyond  recall,  until  our  mens  morale 
has  plummeted  to  rockbottom,  and  imtil 
there  is  no  hope  that  we  will  ever  reveal 
evei-y  possible  fact  in  this  case? 
-  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ca.se  marked  by  con- 
fusion.-lack  of  communication  and  mis- 
management by  the  defen.se  and  CIA.  is 
a  festering  sore  which  threatens  to  af- 
fect not  only  our  judiciary  system  but 
our  entire  militai-y  structure  and  our 
civilian  population  as  well.  If  we  obtain 
all  the   facts  in  this  case,  however,  we 
can  arrest  this  infection  and  insure  that 
justice  is  carried  out. 

I  trust  that  we  have  enough  foresight 
and  convictions  to  prevent  the  erosion 
of  our  men's  morale  and  insure  that  the 
case  of  the  Green  Berets  does  not  be- 
come synonomous  with  a  miscarriage  of 
justice. 


Army,  he  served  our  country  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  European  theater. 

As  a  lawyer,  as  a  Congressman,  and 
as  a  former  officer  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
Congressman  Rodino  is  particularly 
qualified  to  question  the  inaction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  to  demand 
that  the  Secretary  assert  his  civilian 
jurisdiction  in  the  Green  Beret  case  as 
he  Is  authorized  to  do  under  the  existing 
law. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  Congressman  Rodino's  con- 
demnation of  the  recent  attacK  on  the 
Army's  Special  Forces.  The  obvious  mis- 
treatment of  the  Green  Berets  suspected 
in  the  alleged  murder  of  Thai  Khac 
Chuyen.  a  South  Vietnamese  citizen, 
must  be  explained  in  greater  detail.  As 
Mr.  Rodino  pointed  out  several  weeks 
ago: 

I  think  Ifs  a  miscarriage  of  even  military 
justice. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
the  Green  Berets  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 


COURT-MARTIAL    OF    THE    GREEN 
BERETS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  lUinois  (Mr.  Annunzio^  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
delighted  to  join  my  good  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Congressman  from  New  Jer- 
sey. Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr.,  who  has 
taken  this  special  order.  I  congratulate 
him  for  taking  the  initiative  in  airing 
the  facts  on  the  Green  Beret  case  and 
for  affording  this  opportunity  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  hear  all  of  the  facts 
relating  to  this  case. 

Congressman  Rodino  is  an  outstand- 
ing lawyer.  He  is  the  third  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
He  has  served  his  consUtuents  and  his 
country  with  honesty,  ability,  and  dedi- 
cation for  more  than  20  years.  During 
World  War  n,  as  a  captain  in  the  U  S 


At  issue  in  this  case  are  the  civil  rights 
of  the  Green  Berets.  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Stanley  Resor  has  refused  thus 
far  to  assert  his  civilian  authority  over 
the  case.  Instead,  the  Army  proceeded 
to  announce  on  September  17  that  six  of 
our  Special  Forces  officers  will  be 
brought  before  a  court-martial  on 
charges  of  murder  and  conspiracy  to 
murder. 

To  add  insult  to  injui-y  the  Army  has 
been  reported  to  have  locked  up  Green 
Beret  Maj.  Thomas  Middleton,  Jr.,  in 
a  5-  by  7-foot  cell  with  virtually  no  Ught 
or  ventilation.  His  attorney,  Mr.  George 
Gregory,  states  that  the  confinement  of 
his  client  under  these  "inhumane"  con- 
ditions will  only  succeed  in  impairing  his 
ability  to  assist  in  his  own  defense. 

In  another  mysterious  move  Colonel 
Rheault,  commander  of  Special  Forces 
troops  in  Vietnam,   was  removed  from 
his  command  and  jailed  on  suspicion  of 
murder.  I  might  add  that  Colonel  Rhe- 
ault has  been  regarded  with  much  re- 
spect and  admiration.  He  has  dedicated 
himself  to  a  military  career  since  child- 
hood.   He    attended    West    Point    and 
eventually  became  an  officer  of  excep- 
tional competence.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  few  weeks  he  has  been  linked  with 
all    the    mystifying    rumors    about    the 
Green   Berets'   activities   in   Vietnam- 
most  notably,  that  they  are  hired  assas- 
sins and  CIA  "enforcers."  Assuredly  the 
credibility  of  these  men  and  the  Green 
Berets  as  a  group  has  been  assaulted. 

In  the  absence  of  solid  facts,  rumo-s 
have  given  rise  to  dozens  of  theories  to 
explain  the  killing  and  the  Army's  sur- 
prising harsh  reaction  to  the  incident 
Some  have  said  that  the  victim,  Thai 
Khac  Chuyen,  was  a  close  official  in  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  and  per- 
haps a  double  agent. 

One  Green  Beret  rightly  noted  that 
the  future  of  the  organization  is  seri- 
ously in  doubt: 

Why  .  .  should  a  bright  voung  captain 
Join  the  Special  Forces  when  he  sees  Colonel 
Rheault.  a  fine  officer  and  gentleman 
slapped  Into  a  cell  like  a  common  criminal.' 

Any  attempt  to  sweep  this  incident 
under  the  rug  will  never  do.  The  integ- 
rity and  sincerity  of  the  men  being  held 
for  these  alleged  crimes  is  of  paramount 
importance.  I  do.  therefore,  feel  that  an 
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explanation  of  these  charges  of  premedi- 
tated murder  must  be  aired  and  amend- 
ed in  the  open.  Justice  must  prevail. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I,  and  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  join 
Petbr  Rodino  in  urging  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  reverse  his  position  and 
assert  his  civilian  authority.  Oniy  by  so 
doing  can  fairne.ss.  objectivity,  and  jus- 
tice prevail  in  the  Green  Beret  case 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.   SIKES.   Mr.   Speaker.   I  wish  to 
commend    my    di.stinguished    and    able 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  for 
his  remarks  on  the  Green  Beret  case  and 
to  expre-ss  to  him  my  appreciation  for 
h!s  kindness  in  yielding  to  me.  I  nnd 
myself  in  complete  agreement  with  what 
he    has    said.    I    deplore    the    procedure 
which  has  been  followed  in  this  unfor- 
tunate case,  and  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
entire  procedure  be  reconsidered  before 
further  harm  is  done.  I  do  not  know  all 
the  facts  in  the  case.  I  am  not  certain 
that  anyone  does,  but  I  am  certain  that 
the  case  has  been  mi.shandled  and  that 
great  harm  has  been  done  to  the  morale 
of  the  services.  The  case  deals  with  what 
happened  to  a  traitor  of  the  worst  or- 
der— a  double  agent.  The  charges  Involve 
«Breer  servicemen,  most  of  them  deco- 
rated veterans  of  long  years  of  service 
who  time  after  time  have  been  called 
upon  to  perform  extremely  difficult  and 
perilous  assignments.  To  subject  them  to 
trial  In  the  press,  to  destroy  their  careers, 
to  embarrass  their  families— as  has  been 
done— must  be  counted  as  inexcusable 
and  extremely  improper  action.  I  join  mv 
colleagues  in  deploring  what  has  hap- 
pened and  again  I  urge  in  strongest  terms 
that  the  entire  matter  be  returned  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  further  consid- 
eration and  hopefully  for  a  more  appro- 
priate procedure. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Florida  for  his 
contribution,  and  I  want  to  commend  him 
for  his  devotion  and  diligence  through- 
out the  years  in  protecting  the  needs  and 
wants  of  the  servicemen  of  America. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

xMr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  appreciate, 
as  I  know  do  all  our  colleagues  who  have 
spoken  today,  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
SiKES),  who.  as  everyone  knows,  is  one 
of  the  most  knowledgeable  men,  not  only 
in  the  Congress,  but  in  the  country,  in 
the  area  of  military  matters.  Like  him  I 
do  not  know  all  the  facts.  I  doubt  that 
anyone  knows  aU  the  facts  except  those 
directly  involved  in  this  matter. 

Neither,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  know  any 
of  the  accused.  One  of  them.  Capt.  Le- 
land  J.  Brumley.  is  from  Duncan,  Okla 
in  my  district.  While  I  do  not  know  Cap- 
tain Brumley,  I  have  talked  with  his 
wife  and  mother,  both  of  whom  live  in 
Duncan.  Also,  I  have  heard  from  many 
of  his  friends  and  acquaintances  from 
across  the  Nation.  These  are  people  who 
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knew  him  as  a  Boy  Scout,  as  an  out- 
standing young  man,  and  as  a  brave  and 
distinguished  soldier.  All  of  these  people. 
Mr.  Speaker,  have  the  greatest  respect 
and  admiration  for  Captain  Brumley  and 
the  highest  confidence  in  him.  I,  too,  have 
confidence  in  this  brave  soldier  and  in 
this  brave  soldier's  brave  family  and  am 
sure  that  whatever  he  may  have  done  he 
did  with  the  highest  of  motives  out  of 
great  love  for  his  country. 

It  has  been  said  that  some  of  us  have 
undertaken  to  have  the  charges  dis- 
missed. That,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of 
judgment.  It  is  clear,  I  think,  that  most 
of  us  have  been  pressing  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  assume  jurisdiction 
and  then  decide  whether  the  charges 
should  be  dismissed.  It  would  be  his  de- 
cision then,  based  on  the  evidence  which 
would  be  submitted  to  him.  I  feel  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  should  do  all 
under  the  law  he  can  do.  He  should  pre- 
empt the  jurisdiction  of  the  field  com- 
manders. I  commend  my  colleagues  for 
what  they  have  done  in  this  regard  botli 
today  and  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  particularly  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey ( Mr.  Rodino  » .  As  has  been  pointed 
out,  he  has  taken  the  lead  in  this  matter 
in  an  attempt  to  insure  fair  and  just 
treatment  for  these  eight  individuals.  He 
has  spent  much  time  and  energy  on  this 
case  and  I  am  sure  that  the  accused  men 
and  their  families  appreciate  his  efforts 
;ust  as  we  do.  He  has  performed  a  great 
public  service  in  calling  this  information 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  people. 


TO  CONTROL  THE  DRUG  TRAFFIC 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Rogers  of  Colorado  < .  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
weekend  the  U.S.  Government  attempted 
to  intercept  drug  smugglers  all  along  the 
United  States-Mexico  border.  These 
efforts  included  a  search  of  every  pri- 
vate vehicle  crossing  at  land  points, 
searches  of  aircraft  entering  at  all  ports, 
and  so  far  as  I  can  tell,  an  effort  to  search 
boats  traveling  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Not  one  smuggler  has  been  caught. 
But  it  also  produced  huge  traffic  jams 
along  the  border,  which  will  inevitably 
cause  the  Government  of  Mexico  to  pro- 
test. Such  large-scale  searches  cannot 
help  but  discourage  the  tourist  trade  on 
which  Mexico  relies,  and  cannot  help  but 
irritate  the  citizens  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  illicit  trade  in  drugs 
must  be  halted,  but  Operation  Intercept 
is  at  best  a  palliative;  it  may  prove  spec- 
tacular, but  in  the  long  run  far  more  basic 
changes  in  law  enforcement  are  required 
before  the  great  drug  traffic  will  be  ap- 
preciably reduced.  More  is  needed  than 
mere  large-scale  raids  from  time  to  time, 
which  is  what  Operation  Intercept  es- 
sentially is. 

Effective  long  term  control  of  the  drug 
traffic  Is  an  international  problem,  one 
that  requires  sound  basic  planning  and 
the  full  cooperation  of  all  governments 
concerned.  That  is  why  I  believe  that  an 
international  commission  is  required  to 


study  the  Illicit  drug  traffic,  and  to  rec- 
ommend and  implement  efforts  to  deal 
with  it.  The  task  force  appointed  by 
President  Nixon  to  study  the  drug  traffic 
has  as  one  of  its  key  recommendations 
•greater  United  States-Mexico  collabo- 
ration" in  action  to  control  dnig  produc- 
tion and  traffic,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  As  yet  there  seems  to  be  little 
except  for  a  tiny  detachment  of  U.S. 
narcotics  agents  attached  to  the  U.S. 
Embassy  at  Mexico  City,  which  works 
with  law-enforcement  agents  of  the 
Mexican  Government. 

There  is  literally  nothing  being  done 
at  a  higher  level,  except  that  the  State 
Department  is  being  urged  to  have  its 
Ambassador  to  Mexico  take  the  problem 
up   with  the  Government  of  Mexico.  I 
suggest  that  what  is  required  is  an  ef- 
fort at  a  much  higher  level,  a  joint  effort 
that  shows  that  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  are  equally  concerned,  and  will 
create  action  that  will  be  effective  and 
acceptable  to  both  Governments.  As  it  is, 
we  are  merely  making  headlines,  stop- 
ping a  little  traffic  and  irritating  a  gov- 
ernment that  is  willing  to  help,  but  which 
is  not  really  being  asked  to  collaborate. 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  kilo  of  marihuana  sold 
from  a  farmer  in  Mexico  to  a  wholesaler 
there  nets  the  farmer  $4 — not  much,  but 
far  more  than  any  other  crop  he  can 
raise.  And  that  same  kilo  reaches  a  value 
of  S75  in  Los  Angeles  and  $150  in  Min- 
neapolis. Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  have 
college  students  renting  airplanes,  buy- 
ing a  hELlf  ton  of  marihuana,  and  at- 
tempting to  fly  it  home?  This  is  a  traffic 
where  a  $27,000  investment  will  buy  532 
bricks  of  marihuana,  which  would  sell 
at  $75  per  brick  for  a  total  of  $40,000  in 
Los  Angeles — or  a  minimum  50-percent 
profit.  The  attractions  for  our  citizens  are 
clear.  And  when  you  consider  that  the 
Mexican  wholesaler  in  this  case  has  a 
markup  of  from  1.000  to  1,200  percent — 
that  is,  selling  bricks  that  he  bought  at 
$4  apiece  for  $50 — it  is  plain  why  he  is 
in  business,  too.  A  farmer  who  has  very 
little  hope  of  cash  income  except  from 
marihuana  is  also  inevitably  drawn  into 
the  system.  It  is  not  a  problem  that  can 
be  halted  by  close  border  inspection ;  the 
economics  of  the  drug  traffic  exist  on 
both  sides  of  the  border.  The  powerful 
attraction  of  spectacular  profits  go  far 
beyond   anything   that   such   tactics   as 
Operation  Intercept  counteract  or  even 
deter.  Only  an  international  effort  that 
reaches  the  verj'  fundamentals  of  the 
production  and  traffic  in  drtigs  will  ap- 
proach the  needs  and  give  us  reasonable 
hope  to  control  this  insidious  traffic.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  House  should 
ask  for  realistic  action,  and  that  is  ac- 
tion on  an  international  basis,  through 
an  international  commission. 

I  believe  that  articles  in  the  New  York 
Times    dated    September    21.   and    the 
Washington  Post  dated  September  22. 
clearly  show  the  need  for  an  interna- 
tional commission  for  the  study  and  con- 
trol of  the  drug  trade. 
The  articles  follow: 
UNrrED  States  Imposes  Bordeh   Checks  in 
Drug  Drive 
San    Diego.    September    21. — The    United 
States  clamped  a  land,  sea  and  air  surveil- 
lance   on    2.500   miles    of    the   U.S. -Mexican 


border  today  In  a  dramatic  move  to  cut  off 
the  flow  of  marijuana  and  dangerous  drugs. 

Federal  agents  said  the  pUot  of  a  Ught 
plane  carr>-lng  about  1.000  pounds  of  mari- 
juana had  been  caught  and  arrested  after  he 
flew  over  the  border  and  was  followed  by  a 
government  plane  to  an  airport  at  Bakers- 
fleld.  Calif. 

With  split-second  timing  "Operation  In- 
tercept" was  not  begun  until  all  agents  were 
at  their  posts.  The  government  then  started 
intensified  inspection  of  vehicles  and  persons 
crossing  the  border  at  31  land  points  and  at 
27  airports  at  which  international  flights  are 
authorized  to  land. 

The  operation,  utilizing  radar,  search 
planes,  Coast  Guard  and  Navy  ships  and  a 
sharply  augmented  force  of  Inspectors  at 
crossing  points  covered  the  border  of  Mexico 
where  it  adjoins  the  states  of  California.  Ari- 
zona. New  Mexico  and  Texas. 

"Operation  Intercept"  went  into  effect  at 
5:30  p.m.  EDT  but  some  units  had  been  ac- 
tivated earlier  and  the  aerial  smuggling  was 
detected  Friday  night 

Officials  identified  the  pilot  as  Michael 
Thomas  Mitchell.  23.  a  student  at  the  tJnl- 
verslty  of  Washington  They  said  hi»  rented 
Cherokee  plane  was  loaded  with  suitcases 
and  burlap  sacks  containing  532  bricks  of 
marijuana  weighing  about  two  pounds 
apiece. 

Federal  agents  said  Mitchell  told  them  he 
purchased  the  marijuana  In  Mazatlan.  Mex- 
ico, for  $27,000  and  planned  to  fly  It  to 
Berkeley. 

Mitchell  was  arrested  when  he  landed  to 
refuel  by  agents  on  the  pursuing  plane. 

The  federal  announcement  said  the  pro- 
gram would  be  continued  for  an  indeflnlte 
period."  adding  that  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment was  kept  fully  Informed. 

"The  objective  of  the  program  Is  to  reduce 
the  volume  of  narcotics,  marijuana  and  dan- 
gerous drugs  which  are  smuggled  Into  the 
United  States  from  Mexico  .  .  .  '  the  an- 
nouncement said. 

Within  an  hour  after  the  operation  went 
Into  effect  today  at  Tijuana,  cars  were  backed 
up  for  blocks  and  honking  furiously.  All  16 
customs  and  Immigration  lanes  were  being 
used  but  instead  of  searching  perhaps  one 
car  out  of  20.  the  inspectors  halted  all 
vehicles. 

Mexican  Farmers  Disco\'er  Big  Monet 

IN  "Grass" 

(By  Juan  de  Onls) 

Mexico  Crrr.  September  17 — Thousands  of 
small  farmers  have  discovered  that  the  real 
treasure  of  Sierra  Madre  Is  marijuana. 

FYom  Guerrero,  a  poor  state  southwest  of 
here,  to  Sonora.  which  borders  Arlaona  and 
California,  the  going  price  in  the  plazas  of 
the  isolated  villages  where  marijuana  is 
brought  down  from  unseen  plots  on  pack 
donkeys  Is  $4  a  kilo  i  2.5  pounds ) . 

Dealers  in  the  towns,  with  ready  cash, 
small  warehouses  and  friends  in  the  local 
police,  moisten  the  gray-green  leaves  and 
flowers  w^th  sugarwater.  pack  and  re-dry 
them  in  one-kilo  blocks,  wrap  them  in  cello- 
phane or  newspaper,  and  accumulate  enough 
to  prepare  a  truck  lot  for  shipment. 

Each  one  of  these  one-kilo  blocks  that 
reaches  L,os  Angeles  becomes  worth  $75.  As  It 
moves  northward  a  kilo  of  marijuana  can 
come  to  be  worth  8150  in  Minneapolis. 

Clandestine  factories  In  Mexico  reduce 
marijuana  to  the  more  potent  hashish,  which 
then  sells  for  ?500  to  $650  a  kilo. 

For  the  thousands  of  small  farmers  In 
Guerrero.  Jalisco.  Nayarlt  and  Slnaloa  who 
supply  the  trade,  cajsh  income  from  mari- 
juana of  $500  to  $1,000  a  year  Is  far  more 
than  they  could  dream  of  earning  from  any 
other  crop  on  the  poor  soil. 

For  the  succecsftU  dealers,  the  risks  of 
arrest  and  prosecution  under  Mexican  federal 
narcotics  control  lawb  have  been  relatively 
slight  measured  against  the  huge  profits  to 
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be  reaped  from  moving  marijuana,  as  well  as 
more  potent  drugs,  to  the  United  States. 
Although  all  estimates  In  this  area  are  guess- 
work, the  marijuana  and  hard-drug  traffic 
18  probably  a  source  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
Income. 

With  the  announcement  last  week  of  a 
major  new  drive  by  United  States  authorities 
to  reduce  the  inflow  of  narcotics  from 
Mexico,  this  traffic  has  become  a  highly  sensi- 
tive Issue  In  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  which  share  a  border 
from  Brownsville,  Tex  .  to  San  Diego  of  1.700 
miles. 

The  traffic  was  one  of  the  major  points 
discussed  at  the  meeting  between  President 
Nixon  and  President  Gustavo  Dfas  Ordaz  at 
the  inauguration  of  the  Amlstad  Dam  on 
the  RJo  Grande  nine  days  ago  Mr  Diaz 
Ordaz.  like  other  Mexlcaji  Presidents,  said 
that  Mexico  was  aware  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem  and  would  coooerate  in  at- 
tempts to  halt  the  illegal  flow. ' 

OTHER  PROBLEMS  STRESSED 

In  disclosing  the  discussion  on  narcotics 
Mexican  officials  have  also  emphasized  other 
problems  In  United  States-Mexican  relations 
such  as  the  treatment  of  Mexican  migrant 
farm  workers  who  enter  the  United  States 
lllegallv.  but  are  employed  for  wages  below 
union  levels,  and  damage  to  irrigated  Mexi- 
can farms  near  Mexican  from  salt  waste  in 
the  Colorado  River  originating  in  Arizona 

Tightened  control  of  automobile  and  truck 
crossings  by  United  States  officials  at  border 
po  nts  went  into  effect  todav,  with  serious 
delay  reported  at  the  international  bridge 
uniting  Cludad  Juarez  with  El  Paso   Tex 

The  Mexican  press,  which  closelv  reflects 
official  views,  has  been  critical  of  the  decision 
by  the  San  Diego  Naval  District  to  place 
Tijuana,  across  the  line  In  lower  California 
out  of  bounds  for  uniformed  United  States 
servicemen. 

There  have  also  been  pained  editorial  com- 
ments over  a  law  passed  by  the  California 
state  legislature  to  prevent  unaccompanied 
minors  from  crossing  into  Mexico.  The  Intent 
was  to  reduce  access  to  narcotics  that  are 
readily  available  In  Tijuana  and  other  border 
cities. 

MAIN  ROtrrE  FOR  SHIPMENTS 

Paustlno  Felix  Serna.  the  governor  of  So- 
nera, said  in  an  interview  published  by  Ex- 
celsior, a  major  Mexico  City  newspaper,  that 
United  States  actions  were  "not  those  of  a 

f^,f*'?^^'"  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  It  was  false 
that  Mexico  was  the  main  source  of  narcoUcs 
reaching  the  United  States  from  abroad 

A  report  to  President  Nixon  by  a  United 
States  task  force  on  narcotics  traffic,  released 
In  Mexico  City  by  the  United  States  Embassy 
last  week,  said  that  the  main  route  for  over- 
land shipments  from  Mexico  to  the  United 
States  passed  through  the  state  of  Sonora 

The  report,  submitted  Jolntlv  by  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  David  M.  Kennedy  and  At- 
torney General  John  M.  Mitchell,  said  that 
adequate  inspection  of  northbound  traffic  on 
Route  5,  which  links  Santa  Ana,  Sonora,  with 
Mexico  s  marijuana-growing  states  to  the 
south,  would  be  an  important  step  in  ■•im- 
peding the  flow  of  these  drugs  to  the  border  • 
•nie  task  force  called  for  greater  United 
States-Mexican  collaboration  in  the  eradica- 
tion of  marijuana  fields  and  poppy  plantings, 
which  are  a  source  for  heroin  produced  here 
Mexico  U  also  said  to  be  a  major  trans-ship- 
ment point  for  cocaine  from  Andean  coun- 
tries in  South  America  and  for  heroin  from 
Prance  and  the  Middle  East. 

The  report  also  recommends  that  an  agree- 
ment be  reached  with  Mexico  on  the  develop- 
ment of  electronic  sensory  techniques,  using 
satellites  and  aircraft,  to  detect  planting  of 
marijuana  and  poppies,  and  that  aerial  spray- 
ing of  remote  planting  sites  with  chemical 
substances  be  adopted  to  supplement 
^s^rch-and-destroy  action  by  the  Mexican 

••When  you  consider  that  marijuana  grows 
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th    present    practices    said,    'these    rn^v,     5^^  *^^*^  ^'^"t  the  rate  bill.  I  would  like 


with  present  practices  said,  'these  foray^ 
destroy  only  a  drop  In  the  bucket.  These  are 
horse-and-buggy  methods  for  a  Jet-age 
problem." 

tr.S.    AGENTS    AT    WORK 

A  small  United  States  team  of  narcotics 
agents  from  the  Justice  Department's  Bu- 
reau Of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Dnigs  has 
been  attached  to  the  United  States  Embassy 
here  for  three  years.  They  work  closely  with 
Franco  David  Rodriguez,  Mexico's  deputy  at- 
torney general,  who  Is  regarded  as  an  ener- 
getic enemy  of  narcotics  traffic,  and  the  fed- 
eral Judicial  police  that  have  Jurisdiction 
over  such  traffic. 

Only  about  25  Judicial  police  agents  are  as- 
signed to  the  narcotics  problem,  however,  in 
this  large  country  of  45  million  people,  where 
the  spread  of  marijuana  and  hard  drug  usage 
among  high  school  students  Is  becoming  a 
problem  causing  growing  concern.  Marijuana 
purchases  in  Mexico  City  night  spots  and 
cafes  where  students  gather  Is  virtually 
uncontrolled. 

The  task  group  called  on  the  State  De- 
partment to  "persuade  Mexico  to  place  a 
program  for  eradication  and  control  of  dan- 
gerous drugs  among  the  highest  of  its  na- 
tional priorities."  It  also  said  that  the  United 
States  Ambassador,  Robert  McBrlde,  should 
put  thU  problem  on  his  "highest  priority  list 
on  a  continuing  basis." 

However.  Mexican  and  United  States  offi- 
cials interviewed  here  after  the  Presidential 
meeting  indicated  that  no  basic  agreements 
had  been  worked  out  on  new  methods  to  in- 
tensify drug  control  on  the  Mexican  aide,  al- 
though the  task  force  report  was  delivered  to 
Mr.  Nixon  June  6. 

Mexican  officials  said  privately  that  the  po- 
litical Implications  of  such  methods  as  use 
of  aerial  chemical  spraying  had  to  be  weighed 
carefully,  particularly  because  of  the  United 
States  involvement  In  the  proposed  effort. 

The  United  States  has  supplied  helicopters 
and  small  planes  through  grant  aid  to  Mexico 
In  recent  years  for  aerial  Inspection  and 
raids  on  inaccessible  fields,  but  five  of  the 
helicopters  originally  supplied  are  reported 
to  be  down  now  to  one  In  good  operating 
condition. 
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:UTH  IN  POSTAL  RATES 


'  Mr.  OLSEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  ad- 
ministration's postal  rate  increase  pro- 
posal but  little  actual  interest  or  sup- 
port for  these  rate  increases  on  the  part 
of  the  Post  Office  or  other  elements  of  the 
administration. 

Frankly,  attendance  at  the  Postal 
Rates  Subcommittee  hearings  has  been 
so  poor  of  late  that  last  week  I  had  to 
cancel  out  a  scheduled  hearing  because 
of  lack  of  attendance  even  though  the 
witnesses  from  Chicago,  Birmingham 
Richmond,  and  other  places  were  sitting 
in  the  hearing  room. 

The  administration  evidently  feels  that 
the  rate  increases  will  help  rid  the  Post 
Office  of  its  so-called  deficit  but.  frank- 
ly, this  is  just  a  revenue  producing  meas- 
ure that  strikes  hardest  at  the  ordinary 
citizen  because  most  of  the  increase  is 
loaded  on  first-class  mail.  This  bill  wUl 
produce  S663  million  in  postal  revenue 
Five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  million  dol- 
lars of  it  would  come  from  increasing  the 
first-class  stamp  from  6  to  7  cents. 
In  order  that  my  colleagues  can  read 


to  call  their  attention  to  the  following 
article  from  a  recent  publication  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee: 
Trttth  About  Nixon's  Plan  To  Hike  Postal 
Rates 

While  proclaiming  a  need  to  remove  the 
Post  Office  Department  from  politics,  the 
Nlxon  Administration  has  been  playing  what 
Wyoming  Sen.  Gale  W.  McGee  describes  as  a 
"numbers  game"  in  "seeking  to  hang  around 
the  necks"  of  the  Johnson  Administration  a 
deficit  in  the  postal  budget. 

Postmasters  around  the  nation  recently 
received  from  Washington  "mimeographed 
orders"  and  a  "fiU-ln  form  ...  to  be  dis- 
guised as  original  thought"  for  release  to 
local  newspapers.  McGee  told  the  Senate 

The  Administration-authored  "news"  re- 
lease stated  that  an  "inherited  "  $1.2  billion 
postal  deficit  "compelled"  President  Nlxon 
to  seek  postal  rate  increases 

CANNED    RELEASE 

McGee  reported  that  postmasters  were 
warned :  "You  have  to  exercise  extreme  cau- 
tion so  that  this  does  not  look  like  a  canned 
operation." 

"Apparently,  somewhere  downtown  a  con- 
scious decision  has  been  made  to  take  this 
obviously  partisan  approach  to  the  condi- 
tions In  the  Post  Office  Department,  at  the 
same  time  that  we  in  Congress  are  being 
asked  to  take  politics  out  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice." commented  McGee.  "What  kind  of  ham- 
ming up  is  this?" 

To  "answer  the  strange  arithmetic  and 
lanuendo  which  the  nonpoUtlcal  Post  Office 
rJepartment  has  engaged  in."  McGee  com- 
pared the  Nlxon  rate  increase  proposal  with 
the  reoorded  accomplishments  of  the  John- 
son Administration.  The  following  is  ex- 
cerpted from  his  remarks  as  they  appear  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 

"SLY    old    political    TRICK' 

"In  the  first  place,  the  »1.2  blUion  deficit 
Is  grossly  misleading.  The  new  administration 
has  acquired  the  habit  of  referring  to  the 
postal  deficit  as  $1.2  billion  when  it  is  pro- 
posing rate  increases,  and  as  about  8600  mil- 
lion when  it  is  requesting  appropriations 
from  Congress — a  sly  old  political  trick  that 
I  would  not  expect  from  sound  business 
management. 

'Of  the  $1.2  billion  deficit  cited  in  the 
President's  first  message  on  postal  matters. 
$735  million  Is  the  direct  cost  of  public  serv- 
ices required  by  law  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  and  not  from 
postal  rates.  The  actual  postal  deficit  is  less 
than  $500  million. 

The  Johnson  rate  increase  in  1967 
produced  $518.4  million  additional  revenue 
from  first-class  mail:  $49.7  million  additional 
revenue  from  airmail:  $33.2  million  addi- 
tional revenue  from  second-class  mail:  $6.4 
million  additional  revenue  from  controlled 
circulation:  $264.7  million  additional  revenue 
from  third-class  mall:  $12.6  million  addi- 
tional revenue  from  fourth-class  mail. 

"The  proposal  from  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion would  produce.  If  enacted  by  July  1,  Just 
56  days  from  now,  $557.2  million  additional 
revenue,  or  $39  million  more  from  first  class 
than  tha  Johnson  rate  bill. 

NOT    ALL    E)FTECTIVE    IN    197  0 

"The  Nlxon  proposal  recommends  a  $15.8 
million  Increase  for  second-class  mail;  $17.4 
million  less  than  the  Johnson  rate  bill,  and 
only  $300,000  of  which  would  be  effective  In 
fiscal  year  1970. 

"The  Nlxon  proposal  recommends  a  5-per- 
cent Increase  in  controlled  circulation,  $6.4 
million  less  than  the  Johnson  rate  bill. 

"The  Nlxon  proposal  recommends  a  5-per- 
cent increase  in  third-class  mall,  producing 
$63    mllljon.    $201.7    mUlion    less    than    the 
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Johnson  rate  bill,  and  only  $37.5  million  of 
which  would  be  effective  in  fiscal  1970. 

"The  Nlxon  proposal  recommends  no  in- 
crease In  books  and  records.  $12.6  million 
less  than  the  Johnson  rate  bill. 

"In  all.  excluding  non-first-class  mall,  the 
Johnson  rate  bill  raised  rates  by  $396.2  mil- 
lion: the  Nlxon  proposal  by  $105.8  million, 
of  which  only  $74.3  million  would  have  any 
effect  whatever  on  the  postal  deficit  In  fiscal 
year  1970." 

SUPPORT   GROWS  FOR  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF   1969 

(Mrs.  DWYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. » 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  I  have  today 
introduced  two  bills,  both  identical  to 
H.R.  13793.  the  Consunier  Protection  Act 
of  1969  which  I  originally  introduced  on 
September  15. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  I  have 
been  joined  on  these  bills  by  28  of  our 
colleagues  as  cosponsors.  Togetlier  with 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  ( Mrs.  Sullivan  ) .  who  intro- 
duced an  identical  bill  last  week,  this 
brings  the  total  number  of  sponsors  to 
30. 

Those  Members  joining  us  today  are: 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Buch.an- 
AN.  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah.  Mrs.  Chisholm. 
Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  CtmNiNGHAM,  Mr. 
Dellenback,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Findley. 
Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Mr.  Pulton  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr,  Gude.  Mr.  Halpern, 
Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Hungate,  Mr.  Madden,  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Mr.  Mize,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
Reid,  Mr,  Robison.  Mr.  Sandman,  Mr. 
Saylor,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Weicker. 
Mr.  Widnall,  and  Mr.  Wydler. 

The  broad  support  which  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1969  is  receiving 
encourages  the  hope  that  our  bill,  or 
something  very  close  to  it,  can  be  enacted 
into  law  during  the  present  Congress, 
possibly  even  the  present  session. 

That  support  starts  with  the  premise, 
accepted  by  nearly  everyone  today,  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  American  consumers  to  help 
protect  their  right  to  safety  and  quality 
in  the  goods  and  services  they  buy  and 
to  assure  their  access  to  adequate  and 
reliable  information. 

In  determining  that  this  protection 
be  provided  most  effectively,  the  kind  of 
organizational  structure  that  is  chosen 
and  the  depth  of  the  Government's  com- 
mitment are  essential  considerations. 

Our  bill  meets  the  first  test.  It  provides 
the  permanence,  the  clear  lines  of  coor- 
dination and  authority,  the  simplicity  of 
administration,  the  comprehensiveness 
and  visibility,  and  the  direct  representa- 
tion which  consumer  protection  requires. 

As  for  the  commitment,  enactment  of 
our  bill  would  be  a  major  expression  of 
congressional  determination  to  advance 
the  interests  of  consumers,  and  I  am  con- 
fident it  would  be  supported  by  this  and 
subsequent  administrations. 

Last  week's  hearings  on  this  bill  and 
the  alternative  bill  to  create  a  Cabinet- 
level  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs 
demonstrated  the  advisability  of  the  ap- 
proach we  recommended.  Witness  after 


witness,  including  such  recognized  lead- 
ers in  the  area  of  consumer  protection 
as  former  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner 
James  Goddard,  former  Presidential  As- 
sistants Esther  Peterson  and  Joseph  Cal- 
ifano,  former  USDA  Administrator  of 
the  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service, 
Rodney  Leonard,  and  such  consumer 
spokesmen  as  Ralph  Nader,  either  spe- 
cifically endorsed  our  bill  or  strongly  in- 
dicated their  prefei'ence  for  the  princi- 
pal provisions  of  our  bill  as  opposed  to 
the  proposal  for  a  new  department. 

The  introduction  last  week  of  an  iden- 
tical bill  by  Congresswoman  Sullivan, 
certainly  one  of  the  Congress'  most  no- 
table leaders  on  behalf  of  consumers, 
was  a  further  significant  indication  that 
we  are  on  the  right  track. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  the  28  col- 
leagues who  today  are  joining  in  the 
sponsorship  of  our  legislation.  It  is  es- 
pecially meaningful  to  me  that  they  rep- 
resent both  parties,  all  geographical 
areas,  and  the  range  of  political  and 
ideological  opinion  in  the  House. 

It  is  also  noteworthy,  I  believe,  that 
over  the  weekend  the  principal  sponsor 
of  the  bill  to  create  a  new  department, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr. 
Rosenthal  i  ,  announced  that  he  was  pre- 
paring to  revise  his  ovm.  bill  by  drop- 
ping his  central  proposal  for  a  new  de- 
partment in  favor  of  our  principal 
feature,  the  proposed  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President. 

All  of  this  suggests  very  strongly  the 
virtual  unanimity  of  conviction  in  Con- 
gress that  consumer  protection  legisla- 
tion is  both  necessary  and  desirable  and 
it  indicates  a  groundswell  of  opinion  that 
our  particular  method  of  assuring  bet- 
ter consumer  protection  is  the  poten- 
tially most  effective  means. 

I  want  to  extend  at  this  time  my  deep 
appreciation  to  our  colleagues  who  have 
joined  us  today  in  Introducing  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1969  and  I  urge 
others  among  our  colleagues  who  share 
our  concern  to  join  forces  with  us. 


tion  in  the  Record  so  that  my  fellow 
Members  may  be  made  aware  of  Cali- 
fornia's leadership  in  the  field  of  aero- 
space-aviation education. 

Governor  Reagan's  proclamation  fol- 
lows : 

Proclamation 

Whereas.  The  successful  filght  of  Apollo  11 
has  kindled  the  spirit  and  captured  the 
Imagination  of  mankind  as  have  few  events 
in  history,  and  was  a  demonstration  of  man's 
ability  to  soar  beyond  the  limitations  of  earth 
and  to  achieve  the  apparently  Impossible; 
and 

Whereas,  Its  success  goes  far  beyond  the 
beginning  of  space  exploration  and  proves 
beyond  doubt  that  In  a  creative  society  we 
can  do  anything  we  truly  commit  ourselves  to 
do:  and 

Whereas.  In  Janutu-y  of  this  yew  I  ap- 
pointed the  Aerospace-Aviation  Education 
Task  Force,  which  is  chaired  by  Congressman 
Don  Clausen,  to  study  and  submit  recom- 
mendations on  California's  educational  pro- 
gram in  the  field  of  aerospace  and  aviation. 

Now.  therefore,  I.  Ronald  Reagan.  Gover- 
nor of  California,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
year  beginning  with  the  opening  of  our 
schools  In  September.  1969.  as  Aerospace- 
Aviation  Education  Year:  and  urge  all  edu- 
cators In  the  State  of  California,  at  every 
scholastic  level,  and  in  every  field  of  study, 
to:  (1)  enrich  their  o'wn  courses  with  aero- 
space-aviation material.  (2)  Inform  their  stu- 
dents of  the  depth  and  breadth  of  career 
opportunities  in  aerospace-aviation — already 
the  largest  non-agricultural  Industry  In  Cali- 
fornia. (3)  develop  Insights  Into  the  vital 
social  factors  involving  aerospace  and  avia- 
tion with  the  lives  of  all  Callfomians,  (4) 
seize  every  opportunity  to  translate  the 
excitement  of  our  success  in  the  moon  land- 
ing to  optimism  for  finding  solutions  to  our 
pressing  problems  on  earth  and  (5 1  prove 
again  that  cooperation  is  the  best  weapon 
against  confrontation. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State 
of  California  to  be  affixed  this  19th  day  of 
September.  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred 
Sixty  Nine. 

Ronald    Reagan. 

Governor. 


Attest: 


Prank  M.  Jordan. 

Secretary  of  State. 
Thelma   E.   Smith, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 


AEROSPACE-AVIATION    EDUCATION 
YEAR  IN  CALIFORNIA 

'Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  September  19.  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan 
proclaimed  the  1969-70  school  year  as 
"Aerospace-Aviation  Education  Year  "  in 
California. 

Because  of  his  belief  in  the  ultimate 
value  of  aerospace-aviation  education 
and  its  future  potential  in  the  California 
public  school  system.  Governor  Reagan 
has  taken  the  lead  in  this  important  field 
of  endeavor. 

As  chairman  of  the  Governor's  Aero- 
space-A\iation  Education  Task  Force,  It 
has  become  increasingly  apparent  to  me 
that  a  realistic  and  well-rounded  aero- 
space-aviation program  can  and  will 
bring  the  excitement  and  success  of  our 
moon  landing  into  the  problem -solving 
process  of  today's  society. 

Knowing  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues in  education  in  all  its  forms,  I 
am  inserting  the  Gove'^nor's  proclama- 


TAX  REFORM  VERSUS  SPECIAL 
INTEREST  GROUPS 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  special 
interests  are  hard  at  work  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  trying  to  maintain  their  privi- 
leged and  unjustified  tax  positions.  Be- 
cause of  the  hubbub,  it  may  be  easy  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  House- 
passed  tax  reform  measure  was  a  re- 
sponse to  a  greater  special  interest 
group — a  group  that  has  systematically 
been  ignored — the  American  middle- 
income  taxpayer. 

The  tax  reform  measure  is  not  every- 
thing that  many  of  us  wanted.  In  my 
opinion,  it  does  not  go  far  enough  in  the 
direction  of  tax  relief.  I  wish  to  point  out, 
however,  that  even  though  the  measure 
is  a  compromise,  it  is  a  long  overdue  step 
in  the  direction  of  tax  equity. 

We  dare  not  let  the  cries  of  the  special 
interest  groups  dictate  further  action  on 
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this  measure.  Simply  because  they  are 
better  organized,  have  louder  voices  and 
have  easy  and  frequent  access  to  the 
means  of  mass  persuasion,  is  no  reason 
for  Congress  to  relent  on  its  goal  of  tax 
reform  this  year. 

The  status  of  the  debate  now  raging 
over  the  House-passed  tax  reform  bill 
was  well  summarized  in  the  recent  arti- 
cle in  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  I  append 
that  article  to  my  remarks  with  the  hope 
that  all  Members  will  consider  the  points 
made  therein  as  they  parry  the  assaults 
of  the  special  interest  groups. 

The  Dilemma  in  Tax  Retohm 
(By  Ernest  Conine) 

r.f^J^^^f,',''!  counterattack  against  the  tax 
reform  bill  is  under  way  in  the  Senate,  and 
out  of  this  campaign  of  attrition  a  Great 
Truth  emerges: 
The  loudest  and  most  politically  potent 
„*^  f "^  °^  ***"  "loopholes-  are  not  the  so- 
caiied  fat  cats  whose  tax  returns  are  directly 
involved,  but  the  museums,  foundations 
universities  and  charities  who  are  benen- 
^^en^erMU   ^^^  '^^^ithy  mans  tax  deductible 

To  put.4,he  matter  more  harshlv  we  are 
beijig  recuaded  that  some  of  the  most  worth- 
while enterprises  In  this  countrj-  depend  for 

their  survlvtal or  think  they  do— on  the 

^^1^6^°""  °'  ^^"^  inequities  in  the  tax 

.J^^  Senate  Finance  Committee  is  told  by 
spokesmen  for  private  colleges  that  the  tax 
reform  bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  would 
bring  on  their  financial  "strangulation-  bv 
doM^s'^'°^    contributions    from    wealthy 

A  foundation  representative  objects  that 
the  measure,  if  enacted  in  its  present  form 
would  probably  constitute  the  death  knell 
of  the  foundations  as  we  know  them  " 

The  same  warnings  of  Impending  doom  are 
sounded  by  museum  directors— and  by  local 
and  state  officials  who  are  alarmed  by  a  nro- 
spectlye  change  In  the  tax  exemption  of  in- 
come from  state  and  municipal  bonds 

>,„^fv5°^*^^^'  ^^^  ^^  '■^^°™  bill  as  passed 
ll.  K^  ^^^  **°^^  ^^"^  ^°™e  rough  edges 
which  need  smoothing.  The  meas^e  may 
have  gone  too  far  in  some  respects 
..u,J\^  refonners  In  Congress  allow  them- 
suh.?,n°  ''%'^"'^  °'  pressured  out  of  the 
substance  of  their  reforms,  however    thev— 

^nH^v,'*^^^*^^  ^'^"'^  Admlnlstratlon-may 
find  that  the  "silent  majority-  of  "forgotten 
Americans    will  not  in  the  future  be  silent 
forgetful  or  forgiving. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  taxpay- 

drive  for  tax  reform  is  basically  a  middle- 
class  uprising.  ""uuae 

Most  of  the  taxes  in  this  country  are  paid 
by  people  who  work  for  a  wage  or  salarv 
ranging  from  $8,000  to  $25,000  a  vear,  and 

retHn^%'h   ^T""^  convinced   that  "they  are 
getting  the  short  end  of  the  stick 

and°^-i^rh,'i'l'^'';  '^^^  ^^'  ^^'^  ""'«  direct 
^flke  ih^  f  ?  ^^r  '^'  government  and. 
unlike  the  rich,  they  do  not  quallfv  for 
fancy  deductions  that  drastlca  11  v  reduce  the 
actual  rate  of  uxation  on  their  in^ml 
^.f^,"".'^  '°  ^^^  '"''^^^  brackets  were  partic- 

elauon  that  there  are  at  least  150  individuals 
with  incomes  over  $200,000  who  do  not  pay 
one  red  cent  in  federal  income  taxes 
^J^  o'-'tl'^lng  his  own  tax  reform  program 

while    we  shall  never  make  taxation  popular 
we  can  make  taxation  fair."  i~puiar. 

The  House  took  him  at  his  word  and  then 
mS!,  ^^  '''°""  P^''^«  ^^'^i^  was  ultl° 
T^^Z'^Vf  ?1  ^^'^  ^^"^  '""cb  father 
rtit^J^  .  Admimstration  had  proposed-or 
desired-m  demolishing  tax  shelters 
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Take  the  example  of  a  wealthy  man  who 
donates  to  a  museum  a  painting  for  which 

^  ^^%^''^'  ""^  "^  "''^^^  ^'^  ^  --^- 
Under  present  law,  he  is  allowed  to  deduct 
!^^„/°*^"  $22,000  fair  market  value— 
$12  OOO  more  than  its  cost  to  him— although 
he  has  never  paid  a  capital  gains  tax  on  the 
appreciation  in  value.  If  he  is  in  a  high  tax 
bracket,  his  donation  thus  becomes  not  so 
much  an  act  of  charity  as  a  profitable  trans- 
action. 

Take  next  a  man  who  inherits  a  fortune 
and  invests  it  all  In  municipal  bonds.  Since 
the  laterest  on  the  bonds  is  tax  exempt  he 
can  escape  income  taxes  entirely 

The  House  bill  would  eliminate  the  first 
Wnd  of  tax  avoidance,  and  severely  curtaU 
the  second. 

I»  may  be  true  that.  In  the  cases  cited   the 

House  approach  would  work  an  unacceptable 

hardship  on  museums  which  depend  on  the 

generosity  of  wealthy  donors,  and  on  cities 

^nd^   '^ght   And   It  difficult   to   sen  fhS 

But  there  is  something  fundamentally 
wrong  when,  in  the  name  of  culture,  charttv 
or  municipal  financing,  an  astute  citizen 
hv^,^  enormous  income  is  allowed  to  get 
by  with  paying  a  smaller  share  of  it  out  In 
taxes  than  a  school  principal  making  $14,000 


LAOS— THE   ADMINISTRATION'S 
NEW  VIETNAM 


(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire 
Nation  longingly  awaits  positive  White 
House  action  which  will  bring  about  a 
significant  extrication  of  the  American 
presence  from  the  combat  now  raging  in 
Vietnam.  Yet  President  Nixon's  rhetoric 
flies  m  the  face  of  statements  bv  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  and  regu- 
lar figures  on  American  military  strength 
released  by  the  Pentagon.  Doubt  and  un- 
ease grow  domestically  as  events  abroad 
defy  logic  we  are  asked  to  believe  at 
home.  The  President  is  consistentlv  un- 
available to  the  press,  and  the  Nation  is 
bewUdered  as  to  what  is  actuallv  hap- 
pemng.  Meanwhile,  another  situa'tion  is 
developing  along  ominously  similar  lines 
m  Laos.  It  seems  that  the  administra- 
tion  is   allowing   or   perhaps   even    en- 
couraging development  of  a  second  Viet- 
nam there. 

Certain    facts    are    incontrovertible 
American  involvement  in  Laos  is  lengthv' 
sizable,  overt,  and  growing.  Abroad,  the 
entire    diplomatic    and    militarv    com- 
munity Of  all  Southeast  Asia  is  aware  of 
what  is  transpiring.  The  administration 
IS  committing  American  Armed  Forces  of 
all  kmds  mto  Laos  in  combat  roles  Yet 
the  entire  American  population  is  given 
almost  no  information  of  a  factual  na- 
ture on  this  massive  military  commit- 
ment being  made  in  their  name  This  is 
exactly  what  happened  in  Vietnam  vears 
ago.  and  it  is  utterly  intolerable  "Pur- 
tner,  as  questions  are  raised  quite  legiti- 
mately  by   the  Congress,   the  adminis- 
tration shunts  these  inquiries  aside  with 
mumbling  excuses  and  denials  which  are 
pure  fabrications,  to  put  it  bluntly 

Fairy  tales  used  to  begin  with,  "Once 

"^^"  o.*^^"  ^°^  *h^y  commence  ^^^th. 

The  State  Depaitment  announced  to- 
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day."  This  time  the  Department  of  State 
a  contradiction  m  terms,  tells  us  that  the 
only  American  military  personnel  in  Laos 
are  the  19  members  of  the  air  attache's 
staff  in  the  capital  of  Vientiane  How 
grotesque  can  evasion  become? 

We  now  have  an  American  air  offen- 
sive in  Laos  approaching  World  War  n 
dunenfilons— 12,500  sorties  monthly  are 
being  flown,  which  certainly  matches  the 
effort  once  mounted  against  North  Viet- 
nam. American  advisers,  civilian  and 
mil  tary,  are  functioning  on  all  LaoUan 
military  levels.  Thai  troops  have  made 
appearances  in  Laos,  functioning  under 
heaviest  possible  American  air  and  sup- 
ply support.  We  are  now  heaving  $30  mil- 
lion annually  Into  that  country,  and  it 
wiU  surely  go  the  way  of  the  mountains 
of  cash  we  have  dumped  into  South 
Vietnam.  Is  there  no  end  to  this  insane 
stupidity? 

In  South  Vietnam,  the  argument  was 
advanced  that  ethnically,  the  Vietnamese 
could  daim  a  right  to  create  a  national 
state.  This  does  not  hold  water  in  the 
case  of  Laos.  There  is  no  national  Laotion 
Identity  as  we  know  it  in  the  west,  or  even 
m  other  parts  of  Asia.  Most  of  these 
tribal  people  simply  wish  to  be  let  alone 
m  order  to  grow  and  smoke  opium  Red 
China  looks  right  down  tlie  Laotian  gul- 
let. Yet  we  are  seeking  to  create  "a  bas- 
tion of  anticommunism"  in  her  shadow 
i^orlng  the  basic  dictum  that  any  major 
power  casts  a  shadow  around  its  imme- 
diate geographical  periphery.  It  is  like 
building  dikes  of  wet  sand  on  a  beach  to 
keep  the  tide  from  rolling  in.  It  is  incred- 
ible  political,   economic,    and   milltaiT 
imbecility. 

There  are  those  in  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment who  have  long  viewed  Laos  as 
a  new  Asian  battleground,  and  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  President  of  this  Nation  is 
lending  an  open  ear  to  their  arguments, 
rtit  tne  North  Vietnamese  regulars  who 
are  stationed  and  operating  in  strength 
in  some  parts  of  that  nation,  they  argue 
and  President  Nixon  listens. 
How  many  American  troops  are  there 

%h^°^-  ^^*  ^""^  *^«y  ^o^S  there? 
What  are  their  combat  roles,  if  any^ 
Who  are  they  responsible  to?  Who  com- 
mitted them  there,  and  when''  Are  we 
operating  with  the  Thai  armed  forces  in 
that  country-?  How  fast  is  the  war  in 
Laos  widening  and  spreading?  To  what 
extent  is  this  involving  American  Armed 
Forces?  Are  any  of  them  being  killed  or 
wounded,  or  are  they  mainly  support  ad- 
v^sers?  Are  there  plans  afoot  for  a  widen- 
ing of  this  surrogate  combat?  What  role 
would  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
btates  play  in  such  a  combat '' 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
dares  not  allow  this  Nation  to  slip  into  a 
new  Vietnam  through  a  series  of  execu- 
tive orders  committing  our  Armed  Forces 
m  piecemeal,  cumulative  fashion.  It  is 
our  duty  to  stand  up  and  prevent  this 
action  by  the  administration.  How  dare 
any  American  government  dare  to  do 
such  a  thing  in  light  of  the  previous  na- 
tional reaction  and  present  mood'  The 
congress  can  and  must  prevent  it    We 

^^VJli'^l'K^?^'^^^  *^^  administration 
HvL     f  ^^^  ^^  '^  ^°*"s  ^"h  American 

conliitSry."^^"'''   ^"^  ^'"^^^^^ 
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SST  APPROVAL— AN  AMERICAN 
MASS  TRANSIT  CATASTROPHE 

I  Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  I 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
formally  announced  by  the  Wliite  House 
that  President  Nixon  has  approved  a 
further  S96  million  in  Government  subsi- 
dies for  construction  of  two  prototypes 
of  an  American  SST,  or  supersonic  trans- 
port. These  two  prototypes,  to  be  built 
by  the  Boeing  Corp.,  will  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  SI. 4  billion,  with  the 
National  Government  paying  90  percent 
of  the  entire  cost.  That  means  that  the 
President  today  decided  that  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  was  going  to  pay  the  freight 
to  the  tune  of  another  S96  million  for  a 
highly  .speculative,  unnecessarj'  private 
\enture  in  the  field  of  supersonic  trans- 
portation. Tliis  decision  is  an  unmiti- 
gated disaster  for  the  entire  Nation  in 
the  area  of  transit.  President  Nixon  has 
succeeded  in  a  few  short  months  in  turn- 
ing our  complete  mass  urban  transit 
order  of  priorities  around. 

The  SST  is  designed  to  move  small 
numbers  of  people  who  can  afford  it 
across  vast  distances,  such  as  the  world's 
oceans,  in  a  few  short  hours.  Marvelous, 
although  it  will  not  aid  masses  of  people 
who  wish  to  travel.  Further,  what  good 
Is  it  to  move  people  across  an  ocean  in 
2  hours  when  they  will  be  stuck  in 
traffic  jams  for  3  more  hours?  Is  this 
sense?  Then  so  should  the  city  of  Miami 
order  15.000  snowplows. 

Further,  the  SST  produces  an  intoler- 
able sonic  boom  when  it  flies,  breaking 
the  sound  barrier.  Already,  national 
monuments  have  been  damaged  in  tlae 
western  part  of  our  country  by  such 
booms.  Sonic  boom  tests  were  conducted 
over  Oklahoma  City,  with  devastating  re- 
sults to  peace  of  mind  and  property.  If 
an  SST  crosses  a  continent,  it  would 
leave  behind  it  a  network  of  50-mile- 
\\1de  bang  zones,  complete  with  shattered 
nerves  and  broken  glass,  to  say  the  least. 
Nor  does  the  feeble  excuse  that  it  would 
not  fly  over  land  sound  credible,  for 
commercially  feasible  routes  would  de- 
mand flight  over  land  areas. 

Costs  of  this  plane  are  skyrocketing. 
Taxpayers  have  already  heaved  $600 
million  Into  this  project.  Private  contrac- 
tors are  paying  a  mammoth  10  percent 
of  the  cost  in  this  ultimate  risky  adven- 
ture. Further,  the  deliver^'  date  has 
slipped  ever  further  backward,  ignoring 
marvelous  possibilities  of  new  jumbo  jets 
in  terms  of  convenience  and  safety. 

The  jumbo  jet  can  range  further  with- 
out refueling,  which  is  a  basic  SST  prob- 
lem. It  has  no  sonic  boom,  has  no  route 
restriction,  is  more  spacious  and  com- 
fortable, costs  less  in  terms  of  fare  and 
is  lower  in  price  per  aircraft.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  a  fleet  of  even  200  SSTs 
would  cause  S3  million  damage  daily, 
complete  with  a  sonic  boom  for  20  mil- 
lion people  with  each  SST's  contlnent- 
.spanning  flight. 

The  President  ignores  real  problems  of 
mass  transit  confronting  the  entire  Na- 
tion with  ever  more  pressing  urgency. 
Our  long-distance  rail  transportation  is 
almost  destroyed.  Nothing  has  been  or 


is  being  done  about  it.  The  mass  urban 
transit  trust  fund,  which  would  have  al- 
lowed us  to  move  people  swiftly  and  in 
large  groups  in  our  urban  areas  has  been 
ignored  and  destroyed  by  the  President. 
Commuters  to  our  cities  may  be  damned, 
for  all  he  cares.  The  chance  to  curb  auto 
exhaust  pollution  in  our  cities  through  a 
Justice  Department  suit  against  major 
auto  companies  has  been  destroyed. 
Why?  Because  the  administration  did  not 
think  it  was  wise  to  let  people  know  how 
auto  companies,  choking  our  cities  with 
overpriced,  unsafe  cars,  had  conspired  to 
prevent  both  development  and  installa- 
tion of  antipollution  devices.  The  admin- 
istration endorses  the  truck-train  bill, 
which  would  allow  larger,  wider  trucks 
pulling  extra  trailers  to  take  to  interstate 
highways  of  the  Nation,  It  allows  buses 
which  consistently  violate  safety  rules  of 
the  Government  to  ply  the  roads  of  our 
land. 

In  anguish,  millions  of  people  demand 
a  solution  to  our  transportation  crisis. 
They  ask  for  an  end  to  auto  pollution 
and  less  cars  in  the  cities.  They  request 
better  subways,  trains,  and  passenger 
service.  Instead.  President  Nixon  decides 
to  subsidize  the  SST.  w-hich  is  a  rich 
man's  toy.  the  ultimate  in  noise  pollu- 
tion and  a  taxpayer's  assumption  of  the 
burden  for  the  most  risky  private  ven- 
ture in  transportation.  The  mule  and  cart 
are  overloaded,  as  in  the  old  stor>'.  Now 
the  administration  proposes  to  reform 
ti-ansport  by  placing  the  jackass  in  the 
cart. 


FRESHMAN      ECONOMICS— 5 :      OUR 
DEVASTATED    HOUSING    INDUSTRY 

I  Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.! 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  of  this 
moment,  our  Nation's  housing  industry, 
one  of  the  pillars  of  a  once-prosperous 
economy,  lies  in  nilns,  victim  of  delib- 
erately destructive  economic  policies  be- 
ing pursued  by  the  Nixon  administration. 

Middle-class  families  are  finding  tra- 
ditional home  purchases  more  costly  and 
yoimger  houseseekers  with  minimal  in- 
comes find  it  unattainable  because  sup- 
plies of  lower-priced  dweUings  are  de- 
clining. We  are  facing  a  disastrous  hous- 
ing shortage,  unheard  of  since  the  early 
days  following  the  Second  World  War. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  families 
must  sell  their  own  homes  before  they 
can  consider  purchase  of  a  new  one.  Fi- 
nancing which  previously  made  such 
deals  possible  is  now  out  of  reach  due  to 
disastrous  interest  rates.  We  are  head- 
ing into  a  tunnel  labeled  "Depression.  " 
artificially  created  with  mahce  afore- 
thought by  our  fearless  leaders,  who 
would  not  know  up-to-date  economics  if 
they  stumbled  over  them  m  their  coun- 
cil rooms. 

Decline  in  liousing  starts  has  driven  up 
cost  of  existing  homes  to  an  extent  that 
the  median  figure  rose  from  $18,750  in 
1966  to  $20,000.  or  about  7  percent.  High 
interest  rates  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween owning  or  not  owning  a  home  to 
lower  income  families,  especially  younger 
ones.  Yet  the  administration  continues 


its  self-defeating  squeeze  on  these  strug- 
gling people,  mercilessly  driving  them  to 
the  economic  wall,  and  forcing  them  to 
remain  where  they  are.  The  once  almost 
automatic  guarantee  of  their  own  home 
has  disappeared  in  the  smoke  of  the 
devastating  recession  we  are  entering. 

Savings  and  loan  institutions  are  find- 
ing it  more  lucrative  to  utilize  existing 
astronomical  rates  of  interest  in  other 
areas  than  financing  housing  starts.  It  is 
estimated  that  for  every  $1  billion  in 
funds  shifted  by  them  to  commercial 
banks,  there  are  21.500  fewer  housing 
starts  in  the  short  run  and  80.000  fewer 
over  the  longer  course.  In  Januai-y.  hous- 
ing starts  were  1.9  million  annually.  In 
July,  the  rate  had  fallen  to  1.3  million 
annually  and  the  plunge  dowTiward 
continues  unabated.  It  is  believed  by 
some  observers  that  they  will  eventu- 
ally drop  below  1  million.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  dependent  on 
this  basic  industry'  are  either  out  of  work 
or  heading  for  unemployment  vpindows 
across  the  coimtr>-.  and  the  administra- 
tion fiddles  on. 

Rich  men's  platitudes  fill  the  air  while 
American  workers  who  depend  upon  full 
employment  are  given  their  walking  pa- 
pers. But  in  the  eyes  of  people  making 
and  enforcing  these  policies,  they  are 
only  working  men.  and  do  not  matter. 
If  they  were  corporations  or  wealthy 
people,  they  would  matter  an  awful  lot. 
indeed. 

As  millions  of  people  across  the  coun- 
try turn  in  increasing  anger,  bitterness, 
and  disappointment,  searching  for  the 
cause  of  their  painful  situation,  let  them 
know  who  and  w^hat  is  causing  it.  Labor 
unions  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Only 
the  administration's  economic  policies 
allowing  high  interest  rates  and  cutting 
off  money  supplies  are  to  blame.  No 
capital  is  available  for  financing  of 
these  new  housing  starts.  No  Democratic 
President  ever  did  this.  We  have  had 
economic  disaster  created  and  pros- 
perity annihilated  in  less  than  a  year  of 
Republican  rule.  Let  these  people  who 
are  losing  their  jobs,  watching  their  pay- 
checks shrink  because  of  infiation  and 
losing  their  jobs  altogether  look  to  the 
White  House.  For  it  is  all  coming  from 
there  and  there  alone. 

How  incredible  that  such  policies  can 
be  followed  with  such  determination  by 
an  administration  which  used  such  fine 
rhetoric  when  it  ran  for  office.  All  any 
American  has  to  do  is  glance  around  at 
multipljlne  and  ominous  signs  of  eco- 
nomic downturn  and  recession.  Large 
corporations  hide  knowing  grins  behind 
their  hands  as  their  price  rises  fill  finan- 
cial pages  of  the  Nation's  papers.  And 
everv-  day  in  everj'  way  the  people,  who 
are  paying  the  ultimate  penalty,  are  told 
that  all  will  be  well  if  we  wait  a  bit 
longer. 

Until  when.  Mr.  President?  Till  we 
are  standing  in  bread  lines  or  at  the 
doors  of  soup  kitchens?  Till  we  are  sell- 
ing apples  on  street  corners  as  so  many 
did  under  another  Republican  Presi- 
dent? Until  mortgages  start  reverting 
back  to  the  banks?  Until  factories  close 
and  the  wind  blows  over  another  1 
million  abandoned  farms?  Until  people 
in  rags  and  deprivation  multiply  across 
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the  land,  looking  at  the  wealth  concen- 
trated In  fewer  and  fewer  hands? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  is 
running  the  economy  of  this  Nation  to- 
ward a  cliff  marked  "depression."  It 
must  be  stopped. 


REJECT  CUT-AND-RUN  POLICY 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  has  taken  yet  another  step  in  his 
determined  search  for  an  honorable  and 
lasting  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Last  Thursday,  he  appeared  before  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  in 
New  York  and  called  upon  the  represent- 
atives of  126  nations  to  urge  Hanoi  to 
take  part  in  serious  negotiations  which 
could  end  the  war. 

He  reminded  the  XJ2J.  members  that 
many  of  them  had  urged  that  if  only  we 
halted  our  bombing  of  the  north,  peace 
would  follow.  Nearly  a  year  has  passed 
since  the  bombing  of  the  north  was 
stopped.' Yet,  the  north  continues  its 
aggression. 

The  President  noted  that  3  months 
have  passed  since  we  began  the  process 
of  troop  replacement,  signaling  both  our 
own  genuine  desire  for  a  settlement  and 
the  increased  readiness  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  manage  their  own  de- 
fense. Still  there  is  no  response  from 
Hanoi. 

The  President  again  spelled  out  for  all 
to  hear  our  objective  in  Vietnam. 

■Wliat  the  United  States  wants  for  Soutn 
Vietnam  is  not  the  Important  thing. 

The  President  said — 

What  North  Vietnam  wants  for  South  Viet- 
nam is  not  the  important  thing.  What  is  im- 
portant is  what  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
want  for  South  Vietnam.  To  secure  this 
right — and  to  secure  this  principle — Is  our 
one  limited  tut  fundamental  objective. 

What  is  needed  to  end  this  war  in  a 
way  that  will  assure  self-determination 
for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  is  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  Hanoi  to  com- 
promise. Thus  far  there  has  been  no  such 
response  from  Hanoi,  no  indication  of  a 
desire  on  their  part  for  meaningful  ne- 
gotiations and  compromise.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  Hanoi  is  gambling  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  "cut  and  run"  in  the  United 
States  will  have  their  way;  that  Hanoi 
will  be  handed  the  victorj-  it  could  not 
win  on  the  battlefield:  and  that  our 
South  Vietnamese  allies  will  be  left  to 
suffer  the  fate  of  their  countrj-men  at 
Hue  who  were  slaughtered  and  buried  in 
mass  graves  during  the  Tet  ofifensive  of 
1968. 

I  predict  that  President  Nixon  will  be 
steadfast  in  his  determined  efforts  to 
negotiate  an  honorable  and  lasting 
peace— a  peace  that  will  not  lead  to  an- 
other "Vietnam"  in  some  other  part  of 
the  world  in  which  today's  14-  and  15- 
year-olds  will  one  day  flght. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to  re- 
ject a  policy  of  "cut  and  run."  Strong, 
vigorous,  and  outspoken  support  for  our 
President's  policy  on  Vietnam  is  our  best 
assurance  of  a  peaceful  settlement  that 
will  not  encourage  further  Communist 
aggression. 


MORE  ON  THE  1969  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS  WEEK 

I  Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  in 
previous  years  Radio  Moscow  blasted  our 
1969  Captive  Nations  Week  observance. 
Americans  who  participated  in  this  lat- 
est successful  event  were  painted  as 
"dinoeauros,"  "reactionaries,"  and  "anti- 
peacemakers."  These  choice  slurs  are  re- 
served for  those  who  know  the  totalitar- 
ian Russians  and  their  game  well  and 
cannot  be  fooled  by  their  tactical  ges- 
tures and  blandishments.  It  has  been 
common  knowledge  for  many  years  now 
that  the  one  propaganda  weapon  which 
the  Russians  seek  desperately  to  destroy 
is  the  institution  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  Judging  by  the  growing  success 
of  this  annual  event,  their  chances  are 
considerably  less  than  zero. 

To  amplify  previous  data  on  the  1969 
week,  I  submit  these  further  examples  of 
the  week's  activities  and  topics  which 
prepossessed  certain  groups  participating 
in  the  event.  They  are  as  follows: 

First,  proclamations  of  the  week  by 
Gov.  William  G.  Milliken,  of  Michigan; 
Mayor  Joseph  J.  Grzeckl  of  Hamtramck, 
Mich.;  £Uid  Mayor  Antonina  P.  Uccello  of 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Second,  a  press  release  and  two  infor- 
mative letters  by  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America  on  Russian  per- 
secutions in  Ukraine. 

Third,  an  address  by  Dr.  Ku  Cheng- 
kang,  of  the  Republic  of  China,  at  the 
Philadelphia  Captive  Nations  Week  rally. 
Fourth,  releases,  reports,  and  events  of 
the  Louisiana  Captive  Nations  Week  ob- 
servance conducted  by  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  the  New  Orleans  area. 

Fifth,  an  article  by  Father  Denis  Dir- 
scherl  on  "Flaws  in  Red  Russia's  Armor," 
which  was  distributed  during  the  week. 
Sixth,  also  used  and  discussed  at  meet- 
ings during  the  week,  an  article  and  a 
letter  In  Svoboda  and  America,  respec- 
tively, on  the  Washington  Post's  attitude 
toward  the  captive  nations  movement. 

Seventh,  accoimts  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Sunday  News  on  the  New- 
York  Captive  Nations  Week  rally. 

Eighth,  a  report  in  the  July  27  issue  of 
the  Free  China  Weekly  on  Dr.  Ku  Cheng- 
kang's  itinerary  during  the  week. 

Ninth,  authoritative  accounts  of  the 
observance  as  assembled  in  the  Septem- 
ber issue  of  the  Ukrainian  Bulletin. 

Tenth,  an  editorial  in  the  Texan  the 
Midland  Reporter-Telegram,  July  14,  on 
"Captive  Nations  Week": 

Procmm.^tion — Captive    Nations    Week 
Freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
Uons   of   the   world   look   with   hope  to  the 
United  States  as  the  world's  prtmarj-  exam- 
ple of  individual  freedom. 

Captive  Nations  Week  pro\ides  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  all  Americans  to  voice 
In  public  their  moral  support  for  the  free- 
dom-seeking peoples  of  Poland,  Hungary, 
Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia.  Lat\'la 
Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Rumania,  East 
Germany,  Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  .'irme- 
nia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea,  Al- 
bania, Idel-Ural.  Tibet.  Cossackia,  Turkes- 
tan. North  Vietnam,  and  others.  The  observ- 
ance   of    Captive    Nations    Week    provides 
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another  tangible  demonstration  of  the  free 
world's  support  of  the  aspirations  of  the 
peoples  of  Eaat-Central  Europe  and  all  other 
parts  of  the  world  where  the  love  of  freedom 
is  subdued  by  iron  rule. 

There  were  never  any  plebiscites  held  on 
the  question  of  voluntarily  Joining  the  So- 
viet Union  nor  have  these  nations  ever  re- 
nounced their  independence  and  freedom  to 
become  Soviet  satellite  countries. 

The  citizens  of  Michigan  share  deeply  the 
aspirations  of  all  the  captive  nations  for 
their  national  Independence  We  pledge  to 
continue  efforts  to  promote  the  right  of  self- 
determination  and  restoration  of  freedom, 
human  rights,  and  dignity  for  all  the  people. 

Therefore,  I,  William  G.  MllUken,  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Michigan,  do  herebv  pro- 
claim July  13-19,  1969  as  "Captive  Nktlons 
Week,"  in  Michigan  and  urge  citizens  of 
Michigan  to  observe  the  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,  expressing 
their  sympathy  with  and  support  for  the 
Just  aspirations  of  captive  peoples  for  free- 
dom and  Independence. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  Michigan  on  this  third  day 
of  July  In  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  sixty-nine  and  of  the  Com- 
monweaJth,  one  hundred  thirty-third. 

1  William  G.  Millikin, 

Governor. 
Governor : 

James  M.  Haee, 
1  Secretary  of  State. 

Proclamation— Captive  Nations  Week 
Whereas,  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17.  1959,  the  Congress  has  authorized 
aiid  requested  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  third  week  in  Julv  as  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week"  and  to  issue  a  similar  proc- 
lamation each  year  until  such  time  as  free- 
dom and  independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world,  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  manv  nations 
throughout  the  world  are  enslaved  by  the 
imperialistic  and  aggressive  policies  of  Soviet 
communism  and  deprived  of  their  national 
independence  and  their  Individual  liberties 
and 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  linked  by  bonds  of  family  and  principle 
to  those  who  love  freedom  and  Justice  on 
every  continent,  and 

Whereas,  the  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  calls  attention  to  the  tragedv  of 
those  enslaved  by  Soviet  Russia  and  mani- 
fests to  Che  people  of  the  captive  nations  the 
support  of  the  government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  for  their 
aspirations  for  freedom  and  national  Inde- 
pendence, now 

Therefore.  I.  Joseph  J.  Grzeckl.  Mavor  of  the 
City  of  Hamtramck,  do  herebv  proclaim  the 
week  of  July  13th  through  'l9th,  1969  as 
'Captive  Nations  Week"  and  urge  that  it  be 
obsen'ed  as  such  in  recognition  of  the  plight 
of  the  Soviet-dominated  nations,  and  I  urge 
all  citizens  of  the  City  of  Hamtramck  to  re- 
commit themselves  to  the  support  of  the  Just 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  these  captive 
nations. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  Ham- 
tramck, Michigan,  on  this  1st  dav  of  Julv 
A.D.   1969.  ■      ■''">• 

Joseph  J.  Grzecki, 
,      .Mayor  of  City  of  Hamtramck. 


ProclamAion— Captive  Nations  Week  JtiLY 
13-19.  1969 
Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland 
Hungary,  Lithuania.  Ukraine.  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia.  Latvia.  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla.  Ru- 
mania. East  Germany,  Bulgaria.  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North 
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Korea.  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia, 
Slovenia,  Tibet.  Cossackia,  Turkestan.  North 
Vietnam.  Cuba,  and  others,  and 

Whereas,  The  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
people  in  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major  war, 
and 

Whereas.  The  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
leaders  in  bringing  about  their  freedom  and 
independence,  and 

Whereas.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimotjfi  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  in  July  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  inviting 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
i>icli  week  with  appropriate  prayers,  cere- 
monies and  activities;  expressing  their  sym- 
pathy with  and  support  for  the  Just  asplra- 
lions  of  captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence; 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Antonina  P.  Uccello, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Hartford,  do  hereby 
proclaim  that  the  week  commencing  July  13, 
1969,  be  observed  as  Captive  Nations  Week 
and  call  upon  the  citizens  of  Hartford  to 
join  with  others  in  observing  this  week  by 
offering  prayers  and  dedicating  their  efforts 
for  the  peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed  and 
subjugated  peoples  all  over  the  world. 
Antonina  P.  Uccello, 

Mayor. 


(News  release  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress 

Committee  of  America] 

Ukrainian    Congress   Protests   to    U.N.   on 

REXIGIOUS  PERSECtmON  AND  ARCHIVE-BtJKN- 

iNG  IN  Ukraine- 
New  York,  N.Y.— "Should  you  disregard 
our  protest,  you  will  certainly  harm  the 
prestige  and  purpose  of  the  United  Nations, 
to  say  the  least,  inasmuch  as  no  nation  or 
ethnic  group  in  the  world  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  your  consideration,"  stated  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  President  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Congress  Committee  of  America,  in  a 
protest  to  Secretary  U  Thant  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  protest  was  in  the  form  of  a 
Memorandum  to  the  United  Nations  today 
over  the  arrest  of  Archbishop  Vasyl  Wely- 
chkovsky  of  the  Ukrainian  Cathohc  Church 
in  Lviv.  Ukraine,  and  over  the  burning  of 
Ukrainian  and  Jewish  archives  and  libraries 
:n  Kiev  and  Odessa  recently. 

The  arrest  of  the  Ukrainian  Archbishop 
was  reported  by  America,  Ukrainian  Catholic 
daily  in  Philadelphia,  on  February  21,  1969 
and  by  The  New  York  Times  on  February  27, 
1969.  The  report  has  since  been  confirmed  by 
reliable  and  unimpeachable  sources. 

The  fire  in  the  Church  of  St.  George  at 
the  Vydubetsky  Monastery  in  Kiev  and  at 
the  Great  Synagogue  in  the  Ukrainian  port 
n:  Odessa  took  place  on  November  26.  1968. 
In  the  Vydubetsky  Monastery  fire  thousands 
of  manuscripts  relating  to  Ukrainian  history, 
folklore  and  culture  were  destroyed,  includ- 
ing documents  of  the  Czarist  and  Hapsburg 
past  when  Ukraine  was  divided  between  Rus- 
sian and  Austro-Hungarian  rule.  In  the 
Odessa  fire  a  great  library  of  Jewish  docu- 
ments was  destroyed. 

In  its  protest  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America  api)ealed  to  the  U.N.  to 
establish  a  special  Committee  to  investigate 
the  violations  of  human  rights  in  Ukraine 
and  to  make  a  strong  demarche  with  the 
Soviet  government  to  live  up  to  Its  obliga- 
tions as  a  signatory  to  the  U.N.  Charter  and 
the  U.N.  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

■Por  the  continued  abuse  of  Russian  com- 
munist power  in  Ukraine  would  endanger 
the  precarious  situation  behind  the  Iron 
CurUln  and  would  provoke  further  disorders 
and  unrest  which  could  lead  to  a  world  con- 
flagration," the  Ukrainian  protest  concluded. 
(Text  of  Protest  to  the  U.N.  Secretary 
General  is  attached.) 


Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America,  Inc., 
New  York.  N.Y.,  .March  14,  1969. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Secretary:  We  take  the  liberty 
of  sending  you  herewith  copy  of  a  protest 
lodged  with  U.N  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America,  against  the 
renewed  religious  persecution  and  against  the 
destruction  of  Ukrainian  historical  archives 
and  other  documents  by  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment in  Ukraine.  The  protest  was  voted 
unanimously  by  our  Board  of  Directors  at  a 
meeting  held  on  March  1,  1969  in  New  York 
City.  The  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  founded  in  1940.  speaks  on  behalf 
of  over  two  million  American  citizens  of 
Ukrainian  descent. 

The  protest  to  the  U.N.  Secretary  General 
is  based  on  reliable  reports  regarding  the 
stepped-up  persecution  of  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Church  and  the  burning  of  Ukrain- 
ian archives,  containing  thousands  of  docu- 
ments dealing  with  the  history  of  Ukraine, 
its  culture  and  folklore  as  well  as  archives 
containing  Hebraic  documents. 

According  to  well-informed  sources,  the 
KGB.  Soviet  secret  police,  arrested  on  Janu- 
ary 27.  1969  the  Most  Rev.  Vasyl  Welych- 
kovsky,  Archbishop  of  the  Ukrainian  Cath- 
olic Church  In  Lviv.  who  went  to  confess  a 
sick  person.  Scores  of  other  arrests  were 
made  In  several  Ukrainian  cities.  As  you 
know,  the  Soviet  government  destroyed  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Church,  forcing  some  five 
million  Catholic  faithful  to  Join  the  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  Church.  Although  the  church 
organization  was  annihilated,  hundreds  of 
thovisands  of  Ukrainian  Catholic*  practice 
their  ancestral  faith  secretly,  for  which  they 
are  being  ruthlessly  persecuted  by  Moscow. 

Another  method  of  Russian  communist 
policy  in  combatting  the  aspirations  of  the 
Ukrainian  p>eople  to  freedom  is  wanton  burn- 
ing of  Ukrainian  libraries  and  archives. 

On  May  14,  1964  a  fire  destroyed  the  li- 
brary of  the  Ukrainian  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  Kiev,  with  priceless  records  of  Ukrainian 
folklore,  literature  and  history,  including 
documents  of  the  period  of  the  Independent 
state  of  Ukraine,  1917-1920.  On  November 
26,  1968  a  mysterious  fire  destroyed  the 
Church  of  St.  George  at  the  Vydubetsky 
Monastery  in  Kiev,  along  with  rare  manu- 
scripts pertaining  to  the  historical  and  cul- 
tural past  of  Ukraine.  On  the  same  day,  No- 
vember 26.  1968,  another  mysterious  fire  was 
reported  to  have  gutted  the  Great  Synagogue 
In  the  Ukrainian  port  of  Odessa,  destroying 
a  library  with   priceless  Jewish   documents. 

Knowledgeable  sj>ecialists  and  analysts  of 
Soviet  affairs  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe  regard  these  mysterious  fires  as  at- 
tempts by  the  Soviet  government  to  eradi- 
cate the  Ukrainian  national  heritage,  and  to 
force  some  one  million  Jews  in  Ukraine  into 
Soviet  cultural  .assimilation. 

It  is  to  be  recalled,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  both 
the  Soviet  and  the  Ukrainian  SSR  constitu- 
tions assure  their  citizens  full  religious  free- 
dom. The  USSR  and  the  Ukrainian  SSR  are 
also  signatories  to  the  U.N.  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  as  well  as  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter which  expressly  prohibit  the  practice  of 
such  barbarities. 

On  March  8.  1968  when  we  protested  the 
arrest  and  secret  trials  of  Ukrainian  intel- 
lectuals. John  McH.  Stuart,  Jr.,  Deputy  Di- 
rector, Public  Affairs,  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
U.N.,  wTote  in  reply: 

"Ambassador  Goldberg  asks  me  to  thank 
you  for  your  telegram  of  March  4,  1968, 
bringing  to  his  attention  yotir  resolution 
concerning  steps  by  the  United  States  to 
bring  the  question  of  self-determination  in 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  attention  of  the 
United  Nations. 

"The  umted  States  Government  is  main- 


taining Its  uncompromising  support  for  the 
cause  of  self-determination  On  various  oc- 
casions. United  States  delegates  at  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  have  taken  appropriate  opportu- 
nities to  remind  the  USSR,  and  the  world 
community,  that  the  peoples  within  the 
USSR  have  the  same  right  to  self-determina- 
tion which  the  people  of  so-called  "colonial" 
countries  possess,  and  we  have  urged  the 
Soviet  Union  to  permit  the  full  exercise  of 
this  right.  We  shall  continue  to  express  this 
viewpoint  emphatically  as  occasions  arise. 

"Please  be  assured  that  the  denial  of  free- 
dom from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  remains 
a  matter  of  great  concern  Our  Government's 
policy  continues  to  be  one  of  support  for  the 
just  aspiration  of  all  peoples  to  determine 
freely  the  political  arrangements  under 
which  they  live." 

We  earnestly  urge  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  to 
transmit  our  protest  to  the  Hon.  Charles  W. 
Yost,  our  new  Representative  to  the  U.N.,  in- 
structing him  to  raise  the  matter  of  the  cul- 
tural and  religious  genocide  of  45.000.000 
Ukrainian  people  by  Communist  Russia  dur- 
ing the  debates  on  human  rights  in  the  U  N. 
and  Its  associated  agencies.  We  would  also 
appreciate  it  if  you  would  make  this  letter 
known  to  any  other  U.S.  government  depart- 
ment which  you  think  should  be  Informed 
of  these  latest  developments  In  Ukraine. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lev  E.  Dobriansky, 

President. 


Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 

of  America,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  March  14,  1969. 
Hon.  U  Thant.  1 

Secretary  General,  I 

United  Nations,  N.Y. 

YotTR  Excellency:  The  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  an  organization  speaking  on  behalf 
of  over  two  million  American  citizens  of 
Ukrainian  background  and  origin,  at  Its 
meeting  held  on  March  1.  1969  in  New  York 
City,  decided  unanimously  to  submit  to  you 
a  protest  regarding  the  religious  and  cul- 
tural persecution  against  the  Ukrainian 
people  being  conducted  systematically  by 
the  Soviet  government  on  an  unprecedented 
scale. 

You  will  recall.  Sir.  that  on  December  7, 
1968.  we  sent  you  a  protest  reeardlng  the 
U.N.  Human  Rights  Award  given  lo  Prof, 
Peter  E.  Nedballo.  delegate  of  the  Ukrainian 
SSR  to  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission. 
for  "outstanding  achievements  in  human 
rights."  In  asserting  our  most  vigorous  pro- 
test against  granting  the  U.N.  award  to 
F>rof  Nedballo,  a  representative  of  a  govern- 
ment which  consistently  violates  the  pro- 
visions of  the  U.N.  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights,  we  termed  your  organization's  step 
as  "a  mockery  of  Justice  for  which  the  U.N. 
should  not  stand." 

Our  present  communication  to  you  Is  a 
protest  against  renewed  religious  persecution 
In  LTkraine  and  the  wanton  destruction  of 
Ukrainian  monuments  and  historical  ar- 
chives by  the  Kremlin. 

RELIGlOtTS    PERSECTTTION    IN    UKRAHflE 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  a  signatory  to  the  UN 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and 
it  makes  much  of  this  fact  in  Its  massive 
propaganda  drives  outside  the  USSR.  But 
within  its  own  Jurisdiction  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment has  been  ruthless  in  eradicating  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  and  the  Ukrain- 
ian Autocephalic  Orthodox  Church  (inde- 
pendent of  the  Kremlin-controlled  Russian 
Orthodox  Church);  It  harasses  and  perse- 
cutes the  Protestant  denominations  as  well 
as  the  Judaic  and  Islamic  religions. 

As  a  signatory  to  the  U.N.  Uniiersol  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights,  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment Is  bound  to  observe  Article  18  of 
the  Declaration,  which  reads: 

"Everyone    has    the    right    to    freedom    of 
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thought,  conscience  and  religion;  this  right 
includes  freedom  to  change  his  religion  or 
belief,  and  freedom,  either  alone  or  in  com- 
munity with  others  and  in  public  or  private, 
to  manifest  his  religion  or  belief  in  teaching, 
practice,  worship  and  observance." 

But  how  does  taia  Soviet  government  ob- 
serve thla  right  in  practice? 

On  February  27,  1969  The  New  York  Times 
reported  from  Vienna  the  following  dispatch : 
"The  Soviet  security  police  in  Lvov  ar- 
rested the  secretly  consecrated  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Blahop  Vaayl  Welychkovsky,  accord- 
ing to  Kathpress,  the  Austrian  Catholic  press 
service. 

"Kathpress  said  the  arrest  took  place  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  when  the  Bishop  was  on  his 
way  to  a  private  house  to  receive  confession 
from  a  sick  man  .  .  .  Bishop  Welychkovsky. 
a  Redemptortst  father,  was  among  about 
1.000  Ukrainian  Catholic  priests  arrested 
and  deported  after  the  end  of  World  War  II 
Since  his  return  he  has  lived  in  Lvov  on  an 
old-age  pension  paid  by  the  state,  the  Kath- 
press reported  ..." 

Dealing  with  the  same  case,  America 
Ukrainian  Catholic  daily  In  Philadelphia  re- 
ported on  February  21.  1969  that  Archbishop 
V.  Welychkovsky  was  arrested  by  KGB  agents 
on  January  27,  1969,  when  he  went  to  con- 
fess a  sick  person.  The  arresting  officers  are 
reported,  to  have  said,  "You  will  never  see 
him  again,"  After  his  arrest,  the  Soviet  secret 
police  made  a  search  of  private  homes  of 
several  Ukrainian  Catholic  priests  in  Lviv 
and  m  other  Ukrainian  cities.  In  Stanyslavlv 
( now  Ivano-Prankivsk  )  Soviet  .agents  visited 
several  Ukrainian  Catholic  nuns  and  dis- 
tributed leaflets  which  forbade  them  to  re- 
ceive priests,  help  in  baptisms  or  facilitate 
confessions. 

"It  is  to  be  recalled  that  in  1945-46  when 
the  Soviet  troops  occupied  Western  Ukraine 
there  were  three  Ukrainian  Catholic  Dioceses 
of  Lvlv.  Peremyshl  and  Stanlslavlv.  and  the 
territory  of  the  Apostolic  Vlsltator  in  Vol- 
hynla  and  an  Apostolic  Exarchate  In  Lemklv- 
shchyna.    Together    with    Carpatho-Ukralne 
which  was  incorporated  into  the  Ukrainian 
SSB  in  1945.  this  compact  Ukrainian  terri- 
tory     contained      approxlmatelv      5.000  000 
Ukrainian  Catholic  faithful,   l   Archbishop- 
Metropolitan,  10  bishops,  4  dioceses,  2  areas  of 
Apostolic     Administration.     2.950     diocesan 
priests.   520   monastic  and   religious   priests 
1,090  nuns,  540  seminarians.  3,040  parishes' 
4,440  churches  and  chapels,  127  monasteries 
and  convents,  1  theological  seminary  and  5 
ecclesiastical  seminaries. 

••In  addition,  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church  possessed  a  great  number  of  cultural 
centers,  primary  and  secondary  schools  In- 
stitutes, publishing  houses,  libraries,  welfare 
and  aid  associations,  orphanages,  student  and 
youth  leagues,  and  societies." 

All  these  were  ruthlessly  destroyed  in  1945- 
46  by  the  Soviet  government,  which  sim- 
ply put  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  out- 
side the  law.  All  the  bishops  were  deported 
and  tried  In  secret  trials  as  '•enemies  of  the 
people."  Of  all  the  ten  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Bishops  only  one  survived.  He  is  Metropolitan 
Joseph  Sllpy,  the  head  of  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Church  In  Western  Ukraine  who 
•spent  18  years  in  Soviet  Jails  and  concentra- 
tion camps.  Released  in  January  1963.  upon 
the  intervention  of  the  late  Pope  John  Xxni 
he  was  allowed  to  travel  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  made  In  1963  Archblshop-MaJor  of  the 
^„1?'J"*°  Catholic  Church,  and  Cardinal  In 
1965  by  Pope  Paul  VI. 

The  brutal  destruction  of  the  Catholic 
Church  m  Ukraine  was  deeply  deplored  bv 
Pope  Plus  XII  in  his  encyclical  Oriental^ 
Omnes  Ecclesias  (December  23,  1945)  and 
ater.  in  Orientales  Ecclesias  (December  15. 
1952) .  and  by  many  church  and  lay  leaders 
of  the  western  world. 

Despite  the  destruction  of  the  church  or- 
ganization m  Ukraine,  millions  of  Ukrainian 
Catholics  remained  faithful  to  their  ances- 
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tral  faith  and  continued  to  be  CathoUcs  by 
practicing  their  religion  in  secret.  There 
exists  an  underground  mtralnlan  Catholic 
Church  In  Ukraine,  and  the  aforementioned 
ArchbUhop  Welychkovsky  is  said  to  have 
been  consecrated  secretly. 

The  existence  of  the  underground  Ukrain- 
ian Catholic  Church  in  Ukraine  was  and 
continues  to  be  a  thorn  In  the  Soviet  side, 
and  consequently  the  Soviet  government  re- 
lentlessly persecutes  Ukrainian  CathoUcs 
more  than  any  other  religious  groups. 

The  Intensification  of  religious  persecuUon 
in    Ukraine    by    the   Soviet   government   was 
stepped  up  after  the  invasion  of  Czechoelo- 
vakla  by  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces  last  Augtist 
During  the  brief  period  of  •■liberalization" 
under  Alexander  Dubcek.  the  Prague  govern- 
ment  had    aUowed    the   restoration   of    the 
Ukrainian   Catholic  Church  In  Eastern   Slo- 
vakia  and    released    the   Ukrainian   Catholic 
Bishop,  the  Most  Rev.  Basil  Hopko.  from  13 
years  of  communist  captivity.  The  Ukrain- 
ian-language   radio    broadcasts    and    news- 
papers  and   magazines   which    were   allowed 
the    Ukrainian    minority    in    Czechoelovakla 
aroused  considerable  fears  and  apprehension 
in   Moscow,  hence  Intensified   an tl -religious 
and  antl-Ukralnlan  persecuUon.  Official  So- 
viet propaganda  against  the  Ukrainian  Cath- 
olic Church  and  Ukrainian  culture  in  general 
was  .stepped  up,  linking  them  with  the  ideol- 
ogy   oif    •'Ukrainian    bourgeois    nationalism" 
(Cf,  gultura  i  Zhyttia  [Culture  and  Life) 
No.  6    January  19,  1969).  A  professor  of  the 
I.      Shevchenko      University      in      Kiev       V 
Tancher.  In  Pravda    Ukrainy    (as  quoted   by 
the  January  1969  issue  of  Digest  of  the  Soviet 
Ukrainian  Press),  wrote: 

■•All  churches  sen-ed  the  intereste  of  ex- 
ploitiog  classes  But  the  Uniate  church 
(Ukrainian  Catholic  Church)  played  a  par- 
ticularly reactionary  role.  Uniate  believers 
desired  opposlUon  between  the  Ukrainian 
iind  Russian  nations;  they  wanted  to  see  the 
countries  quarrel;  thev  attempted  to  Isolate 
these  friends  from  each  other.  But  religious 
differences  shook  the  foundation  of  Ukraine's 
national  unity  .  .  .'• 

Clearly,  such  editorial  and  commentaries 
in  the  Soviet  official  press  organs  can  mean 
only  one  thing:  the  Soviet  government  is 
determined  to  eradicate  aU  traces  of  Cathol- 
icism In  Ukraine 


DESTRUCTION  or  HISTORICAL  AHCHTVISS  IN 
UKRAINE 

Another  crime  committed  by  the  Soviet 
government  in  Ukraine  which  is  the  subject 
of  our  protest  is  the  deliberate  bumlnR  of 
Ukrainian  archives.  Ubraries  and  other  cen- 
ters of  documenutlon  of  Ukrainian  hlstorv 
cultiu-e  and  ethnic  heritage. 

On  February  20.  1969,  The  New  York  Times 
In    an    article,    entitled    "Archive    Fires    In 
Ukraine  Stirring   Suspicions   of  a  Plot"   by 
Peter  arose,  reported  extensive  fires  in  the 
17th-century  monastery  in  Kiev,  capital  of 
Ukraine,   in   which   priceless   Ukrainian   and 
Jewish    archives   were   destroyed.   The   same 
night,  as  flre  swept  through  the  Church  of 
St.  George  In  the  Vydubetsky  Monastery  in 
Kiev,  a  mysterious  fire  was  reported  to  have 
d^troyed     the     Great     Synagogue     m     the 
Ukrainian   port   of   Odessa,   destroying  a  li- 
brary of  Jewish  documents.   The  flre  at  St 
George's  Church  in  Kiev  was  the  second  time 
In   recent  years   that   archives   of  Ukrainian 
history  had  been  destroyed  by  a  large  fire  of 
obscure  origin.  In  the  first  fire,  in  1964  docu- 
ments of  Ukrainian  history  and  culture  were 
destroyed  in  the  library  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR.  The  official 
version  was  that  an  employee  named  Pohru- 
zhalsky.  an  emotionally  unbalanced  person 
set  flre  to  the  library;   he  was  sentenced  to 
10  years  imprisonment. 

Dr.  George  LuckyJ,  professor  of  Ukrainian 
and  Russian  literature  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  was  In  Kiev  at  that  time  and  wit- 
nessed tbe  flre.  which  he  subsequently  de- 
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scribed  in  the  academic  journal.  Problems  of 
communism,  (July-August,  1968)  published 
by  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
(USIA).  Among  the  manuscripts  destroyed 
were  records  of  Ukrainian  folklore  litera- 
ture and  history,  including  documents  of  the 
short-lived  Ukrainian  government  of  191&- 

In  the  Vydubetsky  Monastery  flre  on  No- 
vember 26,  1968.  Ukrainian  archives  from  the 
czarlst  and  Hapsburg  past,  when  Ukraine 
was  divided  between  Russian  and  Austro- 
Hungarlan  rule,  were  destroyed 

■nie    renewed     religious    persecution    and 
archlve-bumlngs   in   Ukraine   by   the  Soviet 
government  are  another  phase  of  the  gen- 
eral  assault   against   the   Ukrainian   nation 
to   break  down  its  aspirations  for  freedom 
and  national  statehood.  In  1965-67  the  Soviet 
government   conducted   several   secret    trials 
of    Ukrainian    intellectuals "  whose    calls    for 
cultural    freedom    are    often    blended    with 
their  pride  in  the  Ukrainian  national  herit- 
age. Russian  Communist  masters  of  Ukraine 
denounce    this    Interest    as     'bourgeois    na- 
tionalism," and  incompatible  with  the  Soviet 
Ideology.    The    existence   of   nationalist   dis- 
sent   in    Ukraine    is    ascribed    by    reliable 
Western  observers  and  analysts  as  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  Moscow  decided  to  invade 
Czechoslovakia  and  suppress   the   liberaliza- 
tion movement  in  Prague,  before  its  Influence 
and    effects    spread    across    the    Carpathian 
Mountains  to  Ukraine. 
Your  Excellency! 

We  appeal  to '  you  to  earnestly  consider 
our  protest  against  the  consistent  and  bar- 
baric violation  of  human  rights  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  by  the  Soviet  government 
ar;  member  of  the  United  Nations  and  its 
permanent  Security  Council. 

We  cannot  believe  that  the  United  Nations 
can  remain  indifferent  to  the  persecution  and 
oppression  of  the  Ukrainian  people  bv  Com- 
munist Russia  and  still  claim  to  be  the 
organ  of  International  justice  and  peace 

In  Ukraine,  where  the  U.N.  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  Is  considered  to  be  a  sub- 
versive and  seditious  document,  where  men 
and  women  who  demand  the  right  of  their 
native  language  are  put  behind  bars  as 
dangerous  criminals— the  Soviet  government 
commits  enormous  crimes  against  human 
rights  dally  and  thus  is  guilty  of  violation 
of  the  U.N.  Charter  and  the  U.N.  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights. 

The  cause  of  International  peace  and  Justice 
would  be  served  if  you  would  look  deeply 
into  the  matter  of  Russian  Communist 
colonialism  and  imperialism  In  Ukraine 

We  therefore,  respectfully  suggest  that 
you  Sir.  as  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  ctistodlan  of  peace  and  re- 
spect of  human  rights  everywhere,  do  the 
following: 

(1)  Institute  a  SpecUl  Committee  to  In- 
vestigate the  systematic  violations  of  hu- 
man rights  and  the  persecution  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  and  the  national  minori- 
ties in  Ukraine  by  the  Soviet  government  a 
pE,?/   °^   *^*   ^^-    0^^i<^ration   of   Human 

I  2)  Inform  the  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  United  Nations  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  Soviet  Russian  infractions 
against  the  U.N.  Charter  and  the  covenant 
of  human  rights  in  Ukraine,  contributes  to 

i^^r,«n^^  °^  ^"'"^'^  ""'S^^  ^  a  nation  of 
45,000,000  people,  which  practice  is  not  only 

tZ^^'^r  ^^  *^^  ^''"^  Nations  Charter  and 
the  U.N.  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  but 
against  the  constitution  of  the  USSR  and  the 
Ukrainian  SSR,  which  speak  eloquently  of 
the  hi-man  and  civil  rights  which  allegedly 
each  citizen  of  the  USSR  and  Ukraine  is  free 
to  enjoy. 

Should  you  disregard  our  protest  vou  will 
certainly  harm  the  prestige  and  purpose  of 
the  United  Nations,  to  say  the  least  Inas- 
much as  no  nation  or  ethnic  group  in  the 
world   should   be  excluded  from  your  con- 
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slderatlon.  pyw  the  continued  abuse  of  pwwer 
by  communist  Russia  in  Ukraine  would  en- 
danger the  precarious  situation  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  and  would  provoke  further  dls- 
.irders  and  unrest  which  oould  lead  to  a 
world-Wide  conflagration  which  is  not  In  the 
interest  of  the  United  Nations  or  mankind 
.It  large. 

We  are  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  copriee 
of  this  protest  to  the  U  S  Department  of 
State  and  to  each  member  of  the  United 
N':itions. 

Be6i>ectfvilly  yours. 

IiXV   E.    DOBKIANSKY, 

President. 


.\DDRESS  Given  by  Dr.  Ku  Cheng-Kang  at 
THE  Captive  Nations  Week  Observance. 
Independence  Mall,  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
July   20.    1969 

This  meeting  in  Philadelphia  recalls  mem- 
rles  of  the  spirit  and  example  of  Americans 
f  previous  generations  who  fought  for  free- 
dom and  overthrew  a  power  that  sought  to 
enslave  them.  This  gathering  also  serves  as 
.i  reminder  to  all  the  people  of  the  free  world 
that  they  hold  a  grave  moral  responsibility 
toward  the  captive  nations  and  enslaved 
peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

It  was  in  this  city  In  1776  that  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  was  adopted.  The 
Declaration  preaches  the  basic  tenet  that 
man  has  the  inalienable  right  to  be  free. 
.\inerlcans  have  turned  tliis  article  of  faith 
into  reality  through  actions  that  have  called 
:or  the  shedding  of  their  blood,  the  flowing 
of  their  sweat,  and  the  loss  of  their  lives. 
This  occurred  when  the  United  States  twice 
took  part  in  world  wars:  again,  when  she 
offered  aid  to  peoples  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  in  the  post-war  period  to  help  them 
protect  or  attain  freedom;  and,  most  signifi- 
cantly evident,  when  Americans  shed  blood 
and  lost  lives  in  Korea  and  now  in  Vietnam. 
This  American  spirit  of  fighting  to  preserve 
•heir  convictions  long  ago  won  the  admira- 
tion and  respect  of  all  the  F>eople8  in  Asia, 

We  In  Asia  have  the  most  profound  re- 
spect for  these  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson: 
The  arms  we  have  been  compelled  by  our 
enemies  to  assume  we  will,  in  defiance  of 
every  hazard,  with  unabatlng  firmness  and 
})erseyerance.  employ  for  the  preservation  of 
"ur  liberties;  being  with  one  mind  resolved  to 
die  free  men  rather  than  live  slaves." 

These  words  are  more  than  apt  In  de- 
scribing the  sentiments  of  all  the  peoples  at 
present  oppressed  or  threatened  by  Commu- 
nist enslavement.  As  an  Asian.  I  wish  to 
speak  frankly  to  you  about  the  expectations 
•-hat  we  In  Asia  hold  for  the  United  States. 

A  critical  question  that  now  confronts  the 
-American  leadership  Is  how  to  end  the  Viet- 
nam War  honorably,  while  at  the  same  time 
preserving  the  independence  and  freedom 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  This  is  an  end 
also  devoutly  hoped  for  by  all  the  free  peo- 
ples of  Asia. 

The  fundamental  reason  why  the  Vietnam 
War  has  troubled  the  United  States  lies  In 
the  fact  that  Vietnam  herself  and  the  other 
free  nations  of  Asia  do  not  possess  the  neces- 
sary defense  capability.  Unless  this  defect  is 
corrected,  even  if  the  Vietnam  War  Is  mo- 
mentarily halted,  the  security  problems  of 
Vietnam  and  of  Asia  are  still  not  solved. 

The  United  States  is  an  Important  mem- 
ber of  the  Pacific  community  of  nations.  A 
secure  Asia  constitutes  a  shield  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.  If  Communist 
aggression  Is  to  be  halted  in  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  region,  then  the  nations  of  this  region 
must  be  encouraged  to  form  an  effective  re- 
gional security  organization,  which  organiza- 
tion will  gradually  assume  a  larger  share  of 
the  burden  of  the  United  States  in  the  de- 
fense of  that  region. 

President  Nixon  has  spoken  out  for  a 
mutual  security  pact  among  the  free  Asian 
nations  to  cope  with  the  Communist  threat. 
We  In  Asia  support  this  viewpoint  and  are 
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united  in  our  belief  that  the  regional  secu- 
rity organization  produced  by  such  a  mutual 
security  pact  will  definitely  lighten  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  United  States  In  resisting 
Communist  aggression  In  that  part  of  the 
world.  This  regional  security  plan  is  con- 
tingent upon  American  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  with  which  the  Asian  nations 
may  develop  the  military  and  economic  capa- 
bility for  defense  against  Communist  armed 
aggression. 

The  threat  of  war  in  Asia  will  significantly 
be  reduced.  Equally  vital,  however,  is  the 
American  governmenfs  lasting  firm  stand, 
without  lapsing  over  compromising  with 
Communist  tyrannies,  to  protect  and  inspire 
the  morals  of  the  Asian  peoples  in  their  fight 
against  Communism. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest,  however, 
that  the  United  States  should  take  direct 
action  against  that  Communist  regime  that 
is  the  source  of  all  Asia's  troubles.  I  believe 
that  helping  us  of  the  Republic  of  China  to 
build  up  our  strength  would  prove  the  more 
effective  means  of  cutting  away  that  cancer- 
ous source  of  Asia's  ills,  just  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Aslan-Paclflc  regional  security 
organization  would  be  the  most  effective 
means  of  maintaining  peace  and  freedom  In 
Asia. 

In  his  June  4  address  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy,  President  Nixon  said  that  he  be- 
lieved ••a  resurgence  of  American  Idealism 
can  bring  about  a  modern  miracle — a  world 
order  of  peace  and  justice."  A  positive  China 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  is 
crucial  to  the  establishment  of  this  new  world 
order. 

We  appeal,  therefore,  to  all  nations  of  the 
free  world  not  to  tolerate  a  situation  in  which 
a  billion  people  is  enslaved.  The  free  nations 
must  unite  to  destroy  the  Iron  Curtain,  to 
set  free  all  the  captive  nations  and  enslaved 
peoples,  and  to  build  a  new  world  of  security, 
freedom  and  peace. 

Chaubkb  of  Commerce  or  tbk 

New  Orleans  Area. 

July  3,  1969. 
Captive  Nations  Week 
Churches   and   Synagogues   of  the  New   Or- 
leans Area. 

Gentlemen:  The  11th  annual  Oaptlve  Na- 
tions Week,  established  in  1859  by  an  act 
of  Congress  and  subsequently  proclaimed  by 
presidents,  governors  of  states  and  mayors 
of  leading  cities,  will  be  observed  July  13- 
19.  1959. 

In  a  spirit  of  ecumenism,  we  are  enclos- 
ing a  special  issue  at  the  Immaculate  maga- 
zine dedicated  to  the  Oaptlve  Nations.  Val- 
uable source  material  for  sermons  and  church 
bulletins  may  be  found  In  the  articles  writ- 
ten by  such  churchmen  as  the  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Wurmbrand.  Lutheran  minister  who 
spent  fourteen  years  in  a  Rumanian  pris- 
on; Protestant  minister  Lctdln  Popov  In  "Bi- 
ble Smuggler"  Underground  Evangelism:  and 
Father  Werenfrled  Van  Straaten,  founder  of 
Iron  Curtain  Church  ReHef. 

Sunday,  July  13th:  The  Americanism  Com- 
mittee of  the  Chamber  of  Ooounerce  of  the 
New  Orleans  Area  has  scheduled  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Sas-Jaworsky.  refugee  from  the 
Ukraine,  and  Cubcm  refugee  Leonardo  Vil- 
lalon  to  speak  over  radio  WTTX  (690)  from 
9:30  to  11:00  a.m.  Dr.  J.  D.  Grey,  pastor.  Firs* 
Baptist  Church,  has  invited  Dr.  Sas-JowcM'- 
sky  to  attend,  be  introduced  and  speak  brief- 
ly at  the  7:00  pjn.  service,  which  Is  carried 
by  radio  WSMB  (1360) .  Other  features  to  be 
announced. 

In  connection  with  Oaptlve  Nations  Week 
the  suggestion  is  offered  that  church  calen- 
dars for  July  13th  Include  a  paragraph  re- 
questing prayer  during  that  week  for  the 
one  billion  captive  peoples  under  Oommunlst 
rule. 

Sincerely. 

Alton  Ochsnxe,  Jr..  MJ3.. 
Chairman.  Amerioanism  Committee. 


(Protn  the  New  Orleans  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce News  Bulletin.  July  11,  1969] 
Captive  Nations  Week  Observance  Set 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1959 
passed  Law  86-90  establishing  the  third  week 
in  July  each  year  as  Captive  Nations  Week 
and  invited  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  the  event  with  approptrlate  pro- 
grams, ceremonies  and  activities  expressing 
their  sympathy  with  and  support  for  the  Just 
aspirations  of  captive  peoples  for  freedom 
and  Independence.  Mayor  Victor  H.  Schlro 
has  proclaimed  the  annual  observance  here 
and  Governor  John  J.  McKelthen  has  pro- 
claimed the  observance  throughout  Louisi- 
ana. Dr  Alton  Ochsner,  Jr  .  chairman  of  the 
Chamber's  Americanism  Committee,  said  that 
the  observance  here  will  be  highlighted  by  a 
Wnx  (690)  radio  program  from  9:30  a.m. 
to  11  a.m.  on  Sunday.  July  13.  Featured 
speakers  will  be  Dr  Alexander  Sas-Jaworskv. 
refugee  from  the  Ukraine,  and  Leonardo  Vli- 
lalon,  refugee  from  Cuba.  Dr  Ochsner  added 
that  the  Americanism  Committee  has  sug- 
gested that  church  calendars  for  July  13  re- 
quest prayer  during  the  week  for  the  one 
billion  captive  peoples  under  communist 
rule.  I 


I  Prom  the  Jennings  Dally  News,! 
March  1969.]  I 

Biographical  Sketch 

Dr.  Alexander  Sac-Jaworsky  is  recognized 
nationally  as  an  unofficial  Ambassador  of  the 
enslaved  Ukraine,  and  all  other  Captive 
Nations. 

His  life  story  reads  like  fiction:  Bom  53 
years  ago,  came  to  this  country  in  1949  and 
began  his  job  as  a  dishwasher  "in  the  Valley 
Forge  Military  Academy.  In  1954  he  became 
a  citizen  of  this  great  count:-y.  In  1957  ha 
appeared  on  the  $64,000  Question  Show  on 
the  category  of  American  History  winning 
J136.000.  He  was  awarded  Man  of  the  Year 
of  the  Professional  Society  of  North  Amer- 
ica: outstanding  Immigrant  of  the  194»-1959 
decade;  he  received  a  gold  medal  of  Ameri- 
canism from  the  Eteughters  of  the  American 
Revolution.  He  was  named  Lion  of  the  Year; 
he  received  an  award  from  the  National  Red 
Croes  for  outstanding  services:  over  60  cities 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  named  him 
an  honorary  citizen. 

Among  his  himdreds  of  plaques,  recogni- 
tions and  citations,  from  civic  organizations 
such  as  the  Rotary  Club,  Klwanls  Club, 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Dr.  Sas  treasures  the 
most  being  an  honorary  member  of  the  Lou- 
isiana State  Senate,  and  also  an  honorary 
member  of  the  United  States  Congress. 

Dr.  Sas  has  delivered  over  2100  lectures 
to  colleges,  universities,  high  school  student 
bodies,  civic  and  reUglous  organizations. 

Dr.  Sas  Is  a  son  of  a  Catholic  priest  of 
the  Byzantine  Rite  and  the  father  of  five 
American  born  children. 

Let  me  present  you  Dr.  Alexander  Sas- 
Jaworsky.  the  most  awarded  foreign  bom 
American. 


[From   the   New  Orleans    (La.)    Times- Pica- 
yune, July  17.  1969] 
Resist   Soviet   Aggression,   Ex-Ukrainian 
Warns  Unitkd  States 

An  Abbeville  veterinarian  who  was  bom  in 
the  Ukraine  called  for  the  United  States  to 
resist  Soviet  aggression  throughout  the 
world. 

Dr.  .Alexander  Sas-Jaworsky.  who  was 
forced  to  work  for  both  the  Germans  and  the 
Russians  during  World  War  II  when  the  two 
enemies  took  turns  occupying  the  Ukraine, 
was  in  New  Orleans  to  observe  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  Captive  Nations  Week,  which 
was  established  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1959. 

Dr  Jaworaky  stressed  the  fact  that  he  Is 
opp>osed  to  all  forms  of  totalitarian  rule  but 
feels  he  would  be  wasting  his  time  fighting 
fascism,  which  be  called  a  "dead  Issue." 
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The  Soviet  Union,  however,  despite  Its  re- 
cent friendly  overtures  to  this  country,  haa 
always  had  the  goal  of  -overthrowing  our 
government— oy  force  If  necessarv— and  es- 
tablishing a  Soviet-ruled  United  States  "  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Jaworsky. 

A  resident  of  this  country  since  1949  and 
a  citizen  since  1954,  Dr.  Jaworskv  was  famil- 
iar with  American  history  long  before  he 
moved  here. 

■History  is  my  hobby."  he  said,  adding. 
■Ukrainian  kids  know  much  more  about 
American  history  than  do  American  kids. 
That's  one  of  our  weak  points:  Ignorance 
We  dont  know  and  we  don't  want  to  know.^ 
Dr.  Jaworsky  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  all 
five  of  his  children  were  born  in  the  United 
States.  And  he  can  say.  'I  believe  in  Ameri- 
can democracy." 

The  53-year-old  •iinofflcial  ambassador  of 
the  enslaved  Ukraine'  said  that  along  with 
pictures  of  Nazi  atrocities  from  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  Americans  should  be  shown 
examples  of  soviet  outrages  which  are  being 
committed  now 

He  cited  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia as  one  such  outrage. 

The  independence  of  such  Soviet-occupied 
lands  as  .the  Ukraine,  Latvia  Lithuania  Es- 
tonia aiy}  Czechoslovakia  is  "necesaary  for 
our  security,'  said  Dr   Jaworsky. 

On  the  subject  of  Vietnam.  Dr  Jaworsky 
said  that  although  "the  Vietnam  war  is  the 
most  nonsensical  war  In  historv  because  we 
started  a  war  we  had  no  Intention  of  win- 
ning, "  complete  American  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  would  be  a  "disaster"  to  the  rest  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

He  said  the  best  solution  for  ending  the 
war  there  would  be  for  South  Vietnam  us- 
ing American  weapons  but  not  American 
troops,   to  invade  North  Vietnam 

Asked  about  the  possible  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities between  Russia  and  Communist 
China.  Dr.  Jaworsky  replied  that  we  should 
determine  "how  real"  the  Sino-Sovlet  split  is 
and  then  "aid  China  now.  We  should  plav 
politics  to  help  the  weaker  one." 

Dr.  Jaworsky  called  for  Congress  to  pass 
a  resolution  which  would  create  a  special 
House  committee  to  study  captive  nations 
and  establish  a  Freedom  Academy 
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Caj>tive  Nations  Week 
(By  Maud  O 'Bryan) 
It's  has  been  estimated  that  one  blUion 
people  live  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  The  11th 
annual  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
is  being  observed  July  13-19  The  Ameri- 
canism Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce asks  all  churches  and  individuals 
to  observe  this  week  by  praying  for  the  one 
billion  captives  under  Communist  rule. 

I  From    the   Clarion    (New   Orleans.   La) 
Herald,   July    10.    1969] 
The  Archbishop  Speaks 
(By  Archbishop  Philip  M.  Hannan) 
Is  there  any  need  this  year  to  observe  Cap- 
t  ye  Nations'  week?  Isn't  Communism  gradu- 
ally granting  more  freedom,  especially  free- 
'^°!^^  religion?  Let's  look  at  the  situation 
There    is    no   persecution   of   religion    In 
Ytigoslavla.  Of  course,  a  young  man  won't 
get  ahead  at  all  if  he  believes  in  Qod    He 
won't  do  anything  except  hand  labor  if  he 
re^uSfon '^"^"^  ""   *^^  ^*"^  ^'''^   renounce 
This  was  a  report  that  came  from  Yugo- 
fin)^*;>!^^  country  that  first  "broke  away" 
from  the  control  of  Communist  Russia    In 
fact    our  country  believed  that  it  was  so  val- 
ptn     .^  encourage  this  schism  among  the 
Reds  that  our  country   contributed  over  a 
t^  L  f*    °  I"  ^°  Yugoslavia  to  help  it  main- 
tain its     independence"  from  Red  Russia 

The  matter-of-fact  attitude,  the  casual 
acceptance  of  the  official  repression  of  re- 
ligion is  the  striking  aspect  of  the  matter  In 
a  country  that  Is  not  even  behind  the  Iron 


Curtain.  The  attitude  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain especially  In  Rusala.  is  ae  Intolerable 
as  the  authorities  dare  to  make  it  Naturally 
they  keep  open  a  few  churches,  as  staged 
props,  to  prove  that  there  is  "religious  free- 
dom "  in  Russia.  Father  Elmo  Romagosa  re- 
ported on  this  fact  recently  in  the  CLARION 
Herald  after  his  trip  there. 

They  can  afford  to  be  "tolerant"  of  the  rem- 
nant of  Instructed  Christians  left  The  rem- 
nant reminds  us  that  after  World  War  II 
the  whole  hierarchy  of  the  4.000,000  member 
Catholic  Church  in  the  Ukraine  (the  Bvzan- 
tine  Rite  I  was  destroyed  except  Metropolitan 
Joseph  Cardinal  Sllpyl.  I  well  remember  the 
emotion-packed  scene  at  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil when  he  entered  St.  Peter's  after  his  re- 
lease by  the  Reds. 

Despite  the  few  "believers"  left  in  Ru.ssla. 
the  Reds  savagely  persecute  those  who  be- 
come active  in  spreading  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  The  case  of  Alda  Skripnikova  a  Bap- 
tist, illustrates  this.  She  was  first  arrested  on 
Dec.  31,  1961,  for  distributing  46  handwritten 
New  Year  cards  with  biblical  quotations  She 
was  arrested  three  more  times  for  the  'crime" 
of  distributing  Bibles  or  religious  literature 
The  fourth  time  she  was  arrested  was  on 
April  12.  1968.  Good  Friday,  and  she  has  not 
been  seen  since. 

Where  there  Is  no  religious  freedom  there 
is  no  bope  of  any  other  type  of  freedom- 
political,  cultural,  social,  economic  Freedom 
of  religion  is  the  heart  of  freedom.  If  a  man 
is  not  free  to  worship  God  he  is  not  free  in 
any  seise. 

This  was  the  reason  that  prompted  the 
declaration  in  1959  by  President  Dwlght  D 
Elsenhower  of  Captive  Nations'  week,  which 
Is  observed  this  coming  week    July  13-20 

We  rally  to  this  call  by  praving  for  those 
deprived  of  freedom  back  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
and  the  Bamboo  Curtain.  They  are  our 
brothers  In  God.  whether  they  are  Russian 
Chinese.  Hungarian  or  Polish.  We  suffer  with 
them,  begging  God  to  give  them  the  blessed 
freedom  for  which  they  were  created  "For  as 
the  body  is  one  and  has  manv  members  and 
all  the  members  of  the  bodv,  manv  as  they 
are.  form  one  body,  so  also  is  it  with  Christ 
.  ^  and  If  one  member  suffers  anything  all 
the  members  suffer  with  it.  or  if  one  member 
glories,  an  the  members  rejoice  with  It"  (l 
Cor.  12.  12-26).  >-      ii. 

We  can  do  more  for  the  cause  of  freedom 
i^?™^  ^°'^  '^^  triumph.  ■We  can  practice 
it.  This  is  the  ultimate  vindication  of  the 
cause  of  freedom— the  practice  of  fredom 
Live  as  free  men.  yet  not  using  your  freedom 
as  a  cloak  for  maUce  but  as  servants  of  God  " 
<1  Pet.  2,  16-17).  ■ 

The  cause  of  freedom  Is  secure  only  when 
men  use  it  for  God's  purpose.  We  use  it  foi 
God  s  purpose  when  we  support  the  relief  of 
the  needy,  when  we  believe  that  anv  man 
regardless  of  his  color  or  national"  back- 
ground, has  equal  opportunities  in  the  hir- 
ing halls,  in  offices,  in  purchasing  a  home  in 
educational  facilities.  The  practice  of  free- 
dom in  this  sense  has  an  irresistible  attrac- 
tion for  an  men.  There  is  no  substitute  for  It 
and  counterfeit  freedom  is  subverted  free- 
dom. 

It  Is  to  the  great  credit  of  so  many  black 
eaders  in  Africa  among  the  new  nations  that 
they  have  recognized  the  inherent  denial  of 
freedom  In  Communism.  From  Ghana  to 
Kenya,  to  Tanzania— from  west  to  east— thev 
have  rejected  the  fake  claims  of  Communism 
The  late  and  respected  leader  in  Kenya  Tom 
Mboya.  was  a  typical  example  of  this  'l  re- 
member speaking  with  him  and  hearing  his 
strong  Views  on  this  matter.  He  was  a  labor 
leader  and  at  one  time  had  leftist  leanings 
but  he  was  shrewd  and  sincere  He  saw 
through  the  perfidy  of  the  Communists  and 
efe^nal  r^t^  freedom.  May  God  grant  him 
We  owe  it  to  God  to  support  here,  and 
enjoy  as  equals  the  brotherhood  in  Christ. 


[From  Our  Parish  Family  Caller  (Violet  La  ) 

(July  13.  1969] 
Captive  Nations  Week 
WTIX  (690)  From  9:30  to  11:30  AM  Julv 
13,  has  scheduled  special  program  for  inter- 
ested radio  listeners  to  refugees  from  the 
Ukraine  and  Cub.i.  observing  gratefully  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week!  We  request  prayers  for 
the  one  billion  captive  peoples  under  com- 
munist rule— from  July  13  to  19,  1969  Thank 
God  that  we  do  not  live  in  a  Captive  Na- 
tion! 


I  From  the  New  Chicago,  March  21.  1969 1 

The  Vulnerable  Russians 

(By  Lev   E.  Dobrlansky.  New  York;  Pageant 

Press) 

It's  time  to  zero  in  on  the  weakness  of  the 
Russian  bear.  That's  the  theme  of  "The  Vul- 
nerable Russians",  by  Professor  Lev  Dobrl- 
ansky. of  Georgetown  University  In  an  age 
of  computerized  analysis  and  mass-research 
facilities,  books  which  do  not  make  the  head- 
lines at  once  or  do  not  have  the  backing  of 
a  publicity  bonanza  are  often  relegated  to 
the  dusty  shelves  of  the  publisher  and  the 
libraries. 

"The  Vulnerable  Russians"  warrants  some 
special  considerations.  The  volume  merit < 
attention  not  because  it  has  any  startllne 
facts  or  new  appraisals  of  the  Russian  scene" 
but  because  of  the  peculiar  concepts  that  the 
autlior  develops  In  presenting  his  account  of 
the  Soviet  grip  on  the  political  and  economic 
fate  of  the  various  peoples  and  nationalities 
officially  living  under  the  banner  of  the  ham- 
mer and  sickle. 

The  notion  of  the  "captive  nations"  pro- 
vldes  the  superstructure  of  this  volume  The 
substance  of  the  book  is  explained  by  way  of 
this  concept. 

Professor  Dobrlansky  originated  the  Idea 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  In  the  late  'SOs  and 
each  year  in  July,  this  week  is  commemo- 
r.Ued  in  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  an 
Act  of  Congress  in  1959 

The  response  of  the  Soviets  to  this  annual 
event  is  particularly  enlightening  and  in- 
formative of  the  ideological  make-up  of  the 
Soviet  camp.  Jn  Jnlv.  1965.  for  instance  Mi- 
chael Suslov.  chief  Party  theoretician  com- 
mented on  the  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week : 

"Especiany  disgusting  is  the  villainous 
demagogy  of  the  imperialistic  chieftains  of 
the  United  States.  Each  year  thev  organize 
the  so-caUed  Captive  Nations  Week  hypo- 
critically pretending  to  be  defenders  of  na- 
tions that  have  escaped  from  their  yoke 
These  international  gendarmes,  stranglers  of 
freedom  and  independence,  would  like  again 
to  enslave  the  free  nations  of  Lithuania  Lat- 
via and  Estonia.  But  this  will  never  happen  " 
This  resDonse.  a  typical  Soviet  approach 
means  to  accuse  others  of  what  the  Com- 
munists either  are  perpetrating  themselves 
or  planning  to  put  into  practice. 

One  of  the  major  emphases  of  the  Captive 
Nations  concept  is  to  bring  out  into  bold 
relief  the  gun  barrel  philosophy  of  the  Soviet 
and  Its  allied  powers. 

Unquestionably  much  of  the  Communist 
success  in  the  past  has  been  achieved  be- 
cause of  this  old  philosophy.  As  Mao  Tse- 
Tung    once    said.    "Every    communist    must 

m,?L  Ik^  k"'*'''    -^^^  political   power  grows 
out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun  .  .  .  in  fact  we  can 

nnL    fi    v^  ^'^°^^  '^°'^'^  =*°  be  remolded 
only  with  the  gun." 

The  bulk  of  .Soviet  and  other  Communist 
acquis.MonB  and  annexations  have  resulted 
from  a  three-pronged  attack:  by  force 
through  overwhelming  military  superiority 
internal  infiltration,  and  political  blackmalV 
Soviet  imperialism  started  in  the  early  20s 
^^,..  P"^*""  ^^o"Bo'la  area.  Poland"  was 
partitioned    in    1939:    Estoma.    Latvia.   Llth- 

^qTa  o"?"  ^  P°"*°"  ^^  Finland  followed  In 
1940:  Bulgaria  and  Albania  In  1944:  Hungary 
Yugoslavia.  Sakhalin,  and  the  KurUe  IslS 
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in  1945;  Rumania  in  1947;  Czechoslavakla  In 
1948:  East  Germany  In  1949,  followed  by 
North  Korea,  North  Vietnam,  and  Cuba  In 
the  50s. 

Paradoxically,  it  is  Interesting  to  note  that, 
though  the  Soviets  base  their  world  outlook 
on  Marx's  philosophy.  Marx  himself  held 
Russia  in  low  esteem,  chiefly  in  military  and 
diplomatic  matters.  According  to  Marx,  the 
only  way  to  deal  with  Russia  was  the  fearless 
way. 

Writing  for  the  New  York  Tribune,  April 
19.  1853.  Marx  says:  "What  had  to  happen? 
The  ignorance,  the  laziness,  the  pusilanlmity, 
the  perpetual  fickleness  and  the  credulous- 
ness  of  Western  Governments  enabled  Russia 
ti  achieve  successively  every  one  of  her  aJms." 

According  to  Marx.  Russia's  covetous 
power-policies  have  a  long  tradition  "In  the 
first  place  the  policy  of  Russia  is  changeless, 
:iccording  to  the  admission  of  its  official  his- 
torian, the  Muscovite  Karamzin. 

"Its  methods,  its  tactics,  its  maneuvers 
may  change,  but  the  polar  star  of  its  policy — 
world  domln.uion — is  a  fixed  star." 

Marx  called  Russia  "decidedly  a  conquer- 
ing nation."  Marx  summarized  Russia's  spirit 
of  aggrandizement  under  the  categories  of 
Imperialism,  Pan-Slavism,  and  Oriental 
Despotism. 

The  nationality  question  also  has  a  major 
function  in  the  Captive  Nations  concept. 
Here  it  is  imjxirtant  to  recall  that  the  words 
Russia"  and  "Russian"  have  been  bandied 
about  in  the  past  with  little  care  for  neces- 
sary distinctions  and  explanations.  The  So- 
viet Empire  is  made  up  of  many  different 
nationalities.  These  other  nationalities  play 
an  important  factor  In  the  character  of  the 
Soviet  Empire. 

Professor  Dobrlansky  elaborates  on  this 
fact.  He  says.  "I  repeat.  Russia  itself  would 
be  only  a  second  or  third-rate  power.  Eco- 
nomic parasitism  and  exploitation  enable  it 
to  bluff  dlplomaiically  a  great  power  status, 
and  most  amazing  is  the  degree  t-o  which  Free 
World  powers  have  fallen  for  this." 

Dobrlansky  then  highlights  the  advan- 
tages which  Sortet  power  has  reaped  from 
these  countries  that  have  been  swept  force- 
fully into  the  Soviet  orbit  and  used  as  buffer 
zones  to  the  West  and  as  objects  of  exploita- 
tion. 

Other  crucial  notioiLs  suggested  or  brought 
out  In  "The  Vulnerable  Russians"  include 
the  role  of  wordsmanshlp  and  propaganda, 
Russificatlon.  the  ema.sculation  of  Marx  and 
Marxism,  and  the  general  cold  war  appara- 
tus that  the  Soviets  have  built  since  the 
Bolshevik  take-over. 

In  his  book,  except  for  excessive  repeti- 
tion. Professor  Dobrlansky  has  done  well  In 
attacking  the  weakne.ss  of  the  .Soviet  power 
machine. 

From  time  to  time  we  need  to  recall  that 
the  opposition  is  not  an  almighty  force  in 
soite  of  the  facade  that  the  Soviets  have  often 
erected.  All  the  concrete  walls,  war  zones, 
barbed  wire  fences,  guard  towers,  trenches, 
empty  wastes,  and  no  man's  lands  betray 
the  rapacious  nature  of  the  Soviet  Empire. 


From  the  Ukrainian  Weekly,  Mar.  29,  1969| 
The  Washington  Post  at  It  Again 

New  York,  NY. —  "The  Washington  Post." 
an  outstanding  American  newspaper,  well- 
known  for  its  acerb  anti-Ukrainian  editorials 
before  the  t'.nveillng  of  the  Shevchenko 
Ftatue  in  Washington  In  1964.  came  out  again 
■'.•1th  a  powerful  feature  article  casting  a 
shadow  of  doubt  on  the  L'Tcrainian  liberation 
movement. 

In  his  article.  "The  Ukraine:  Questing  for 
Pride."  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld.  staff  corre- 
spondent (who  also  spent  some  time  in  Mos- 
cow a  few  years  agoi,  starts  off  by  stating 
that  "the  American  black  community  has  its 
counterparts  in  many  places,  and  not  least 
in  the  Ukraine,  'a  state'  in  the  Soviet 
Union  .  .  ." 


He  then  proceeds  to  throw  in  a  mixture  of 
some  "100  national  mlnoritle«,"  and  the 
Great  Russian  fear  of  national  disintegration 
at  "the  edges"  He  dwells  on  Ukrainian  "na- 
tlcnalism"  (always  in  quotation  marks!)  and 
says  that  "the  Ukraine"  is  the  largest  non- 
Russian  republic  "Its  culture  and  history  of- 
fer the  stuff  of  national  identity  for  those 
who  seek  it "  This  means,  according  to  him. 
that  apparently.  Ukraine  has  no  objective 
basis  for  national  statehood:  he  ignores  the 
fact  that  the  Russian  Imperial  Academy  in 
Petrograd  recognized  the  separateness  of  the 
Ukrainian  language  in  1908:  that  the  Rus- 
sian Provisional  Government  had  recognized 
the  Ukranlan  Centr.il  Rada.  and  that  the 
Soviet  of  People's  Cuminissars  recognized  the 
Ukranlan  Central  Rada  public  in  1917.  as 
did  the  Central  Powers  in  1918.  and  that 
Lenin  always  spoke  of  Ukraine  and  Finland 
as  two  non-Russian  nations  which  must  be 
given  freedom  and  national   independence. 

"POOR    repute    in    USA." 

Then,  Rosenfeld  writes: 

"The  Ukraine  has  not  enjoyed  a  very  high 
repute  in  the  United  States  For  one  thing, 
many  Russian.  Jewish  and  Polish  immigrants 
brought  to  this  country  a  condescending 
view  of  Ukrainians,  formed  on  European  soil. 
Moreover,  the  organized  Ukrainian-American 
community  is  dominated  by  men  with  ties 
to  the  Western  Ukraine  Washington'.';  Lev 
Dobrlansky.  author  of  Captive  Nations  Reso- 
lution.' Is  prominent  among  them  They  tend 
to  favor  Ukrainian  statehood,  which  would 
mean  the  dismemberment  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  in  pursuit  of  this  goal  they  have 
practiced  the  harshest  tactics  of  the  cold  war. 
Hence  they  have  set  themselves  apart  from 
the  mass  of  Americans  who.  unconcerned 
with  Ukrainian  affairs  per  se.  desire  better 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union   .  .  ." 

Again.  Rosenfeld  implies  that  only  "men" 
from  Western  Ukraine,  and  their  descendants 
favor  Ukrainian  statehood,  thus  disparaging 
against  Ukrainians  from  Eastern  (Soviet) 
Ukraine,  whom  he  light-heartedly  labels  as 
"traditionally  Russlan-orlenled,"  which  his- 
torically is  untenable. 

Apparently,  the  wTlter  knows  little  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Revolution  of  1917- 
1920,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  these  "Rus- 
sian-oriented" Ukrainian  patriots  who  broke 
away  from  Russia  and  proclaimed  the  inde- 
pendence of  Ukraine:  Hrushevsky,  Petlura. 
Vynnychenko.  Doroshenko.  Porsh.  Mlkhnov- 
sky,  Shvets,  Makarenko.  Hermaize.  Lotot- 
sky.  Mazepa.  Martos — and  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  them  That  does  not  mean  that 
Western  Ukrainians  did  not  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  general  Ukrainian  move- 
ment for  national  rebirth ! 

For  good  measure.  Rosenfeld  then  pro- 
ceeds to  dUcuss  the  ferment  among  Ukrain- 
ian Intellectuals,  citing  the  wTltings  of  Kara- 
vansky  and  Oles  Honchar  ("Sobor").  and  the 
protests  of  Ukrainian  students  from  Dnle- 
propetrovsk.  It's  all  to  the  good.  But  as  an 
"Instant  expert "  on  Ukraine.  Rosenfeld  con- 
tributes to  the  general  confusion  dominat- 
ing our  mass  communication  media  by  talk- 
ing about  the  sanctity  of  "Mother  Ruisla" 
and  implies  that  46  million  Ukrai"^lans 
should  not  aspire  to  their  God -given  right 
to  freedom. 

In  the  matter  of  Ukrainian-Russian  rela- 
tions. British  specialists  are  far  more  objec- 
tive and  are  unbiased  For  instance.  "The 
Times"  of  London  (January  30.  1969).  in 
reviewing    "The  Chornovll  Papers."  wrote: 

"The  Away-from-Moscow'  polycentrlsm — 
which  has  been  manlfe.-ting  itself  not  only 
In  a  vast  and  rich  country  like  the  Ukraine, 
with  a  population  of  more  than  forty  mil- 
lion, but  also  In  Georgia,  Armenia  and  even 
'backward'  countries  like  Bashkiria    .  .  ." 

Of  course.  "The  Washington  Post"  has 
been  on  record  as  favoring  freedom  to  only 
a  few  countries  outside  the  USSR,  and  it  has 
a  particularly  psychopathic  antipathy  to- 
ward Ukraine  and  the  Ukrainian  people. 


(From  "America"  (Philadelphia).  April  3. 
1969) 

Letters  to  the  Editor — The  Washington 
Post 

Mr.  Rosenfeld's  article  of  March  14.  1969 
"The  Ukraine  Questing  For  Pride"  was  in- 
teresting but  quite  disappointing  in  content 
and  message  and  clearly  demonstrates  the 
ignorance  and  misconceptions  which  con- 
tinue to  abound  among  the  Post's  editorial 
writers  when  writing  on  matters  regarding 
the  "Soviet  Union."  After  the  Post's  stunning 
defeat  in  attempting  to  block  the  erection 
of  the  Shevchenko  statue  (Ukraine's  poet 
laureate)  and  its  inability  to  succeed  in  ne- 
gating Captive  Nations  Week  through  its 
annual  downgrading  of  the  Week,  one  would 
hope  that  finally,  the  Post  has  become  more 
knowledgeable  and  sophisticated  In  Its  views 
regarding  the  "Soviet  Union.'"  Unfortunately, 
most  of  the  old  myths  still  linger  la  the 
minds  of  the  Post's  writers. 

One  immediately  gets  the  feeling  on  read- 
ing the  article  that  perhaps  the  subject 
article  should  have  been  entitled  "Ukraine: 
Questing  For  Freedom."  A  great  deal  Is 
made  of  "pride"  in  the  article  as  related  to 
Ukrainian  "culture,  history  and  language." 
But  doesn't  It  inherently  follow  that  such 
Intense  pride  in  the  rudimentary  ele- 
ments, which  form  the  basis  for  distin- 
guishing one  nation  from  another  would  con- 
currently include  a  strong  and  immediate 
desire  for  national  Independence  and  self 
determination  and  an  equal  place  among 
the  family  of  free  nations?  This  follows  as 
surely  as  night  follows  day. 

The  Post's  answer  to  this  line  of  reasoning 
surely  would  be  a  resounding  NO  with  the 
explanation  that  such  an  event  would  up- 
set delicate  east-west  relations  and  in  this 
day  and  age  a  desire  for  freedom  should 
manifest  Itself  only  In  nations  not  under  the 
control  of  Soviet  Russia.  Or.  to  use  the  Post's 
own  words  this  would  be  "practicing  the 
harshest  tactics  of  the  cold  war"  To  the 
Post's  way  of  thinking  I  suppose  the  wars 
of  liberation  past,  present  and  future  con- 
ceived and  supplied  by  Moscow  largely  from 
the  resources  of  its  vast  empire  costing 
Americans  billions  o.'  dollars  and  rivers  of 
blood  are  mild  tactics  In  the  cold  war. 

The  vital  di.stinction  between  ration  and 
state  apparently  still  hasn't  been  grasped 
by  the  Post.  Ukraine  Is  given  a  regional  con- 
notation throughout  the  article  being  de- 
scribed as  "the  Ukraine'"  and  also  a  "state" 
in  the  "Soviet  Union"  rather  than  a  con- 
quered nation  forcibly  included  in  the  "So- 
viet Union."  Moreover,  the  article  attempts 
to  convey  the  impression  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  composed  of  "more  than  100  na- 
tional minorities"  leading  the  reader  to  con- 
clude therefore  that  apparently  the  Soviet 
Union  is  composed  of  more  than  a  hundred 
tiny  nations.  These  so  called  "minorities" 
taken  together  comprise  more  than  half  me 
total  population  of  the  Soviet  Union  with 
approximately  90^,  of  this  majority  ethni- 
cally identifiable  as  belonging  to  one  of  a 
dozen  non-Russian  nations  Included  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  TTie  remaining  10^'-  would 
constitute  the  more  than  87  national  mi- 
norities quoted  by  the  Post  which  Include  a 
scattering  of  groups  of  people  which  do  not 
possess  the  necessary  historical  elements  to 
constitute  a  nation. 

To  correct  a  few  more  of  the  numerous 
inaccuracies  in  Mr.  Rosenfeld's  article.  (1) 
support  was  not  bought  by  Moscow  with  a 
permissive  nationality  policy  in  Ukraine  after 
1917  but  by  the  authority  of  the  conquering 
Russian  army.  (2)  the  Ukrainian  liberation 
movement  was  born  in  the  '"Orthodox  and 
traditionally  Russian  oriented  eastern 
Ukraine."  Prominent  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment were  Eastern  Ukrainians  such  as 
Schevchenko  who  I'm  sure  Is  no  stranger  to 
the  Post.  Western  Ukraine  fell  under  the 
Austro-Hungartan      Empire      so      Western 
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Perhaps  the  most  offensive  passase  in  fhp 
article  ,s  the  renewed  attempHfThf  Post 
to  stir  up  feelings  of  Americans  from  7it- 
rerent  ethnic  backgrounds  toward  AnTer- 
^ans  Of  Ukrainian  background.  After  faUlng 
miserably  to  evoke  similar  response  fror^ 
Americans    of    these    diverse     backSoS 

rLl^..^^^^^''^°  ^***"«  ^^  is  surprising 
*at  the  Post  is  still  trvlng.  This  passage  is 
an    affront    to    all    Americans    of    V^^ni^ 

ri^^I!°T''  .^""'P'^^'^'^'y-  ^he  Post  now T^ 
eludes  Russian  immigrants  among  those 
Offended.  Russian  Immigrants  enjoying  tiS 
blessings  Of  freedom  and  the  .^^rlcj  wa? 
of  life  should  be  in  the  forefront  of  pro- 
moting freedom  and  Independence  for  the 
n^alor^  held  oapuve  by  Soviet  Russia  But 
•^o^  M^?K  S''  ^^"  "^  perpetuate  the 
Ru^^n  ,  '.  ^'""""  «>'"?'«''■  these  same 
Russian  Immigrants  prefer  to  deny  non- 
Russian  capUves  their  aspirations  for  free- 
thTr^^T?  \°  ^s'^'-edlt  their  contributions  to 
^  I'  ^  ■  ^^°^  imperial  product. 
rt^vA'^^  '  ^'■"'''^  °°  Ukraine  at  least  does 

devote  a  good  deal  of  space  to  pride  among 
Ukralnlana  In  their  own  history,  lan^agl 
aod  culture.   Perhaps  in  due  time   the^i! 

Hopefully, 
„  Walter  Pretka 

ROCKVILLE,    Md.  ■^I'l.A. 
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Pastukhlv,  -than  it  is  for  us  to  break  the 

chaUis  of  cruelty,  prejudice  and  tyranny  that 

bind  many  people  on  earth  -  y  ^>^i 

After  the  prayer  there  will  be  an  address 

of  th^'nv*''  f'^*^*^"'  ^°"»"  P'!'""  mlnis^ 
of  the  Ukranlan  Republic,  one  of  28  captive 

the  rT'H  "'^  f"'"  ''^"'''8  ^y  troupe  wLrtn| 
their  national  costumes. 

The  1:45  p.m.  reception  and  luncheon  at 
the  Commodore  is  spon«>red  by  the  Antl- 
Bolshevik  Bloc  of  Nations.  On  T^es^ay  Dep- 
uty Mayor  Robert  Sweet  will  issue  a  Captive 
Nations   Week  proclamation  at  City  Hall. 


I  Prom  The  New  York  Times,  July  14    19691 
350  Rally  in  Park  To  Decry  Red  Rule 

ar,!*!?"'  ^f°  P^°P'^  dressed  In  the  colorful 
aprons  and  wide  trousers  of  Europeaxi  fo"k 
costumes  gathered  in  Central  Park  yester- 
day morning  to  solemnize  their  contl^ne 
opposmon  to  communist  rule  over    "wf 

'•It  is  easier  for  us  to  break  the  bonds  of 

fs'IoU^'th^^.  ^"  '""'^'^  than  It  if  for 
«nH  .-!  ^^  ''^*^'"  °^  cruelty,  prejudice 
and  tyranny  that  bind  many  people  on 
earth."   the  Very  Rev.   Serhll   K    Kulhfv 

^^'^l^'r^'  "'  ^^«  Ukr^^nlan  S^th^ox 
Church  in  Exile,  told  the  people  who  ^o^ 
around  the  bandshell  near  72d  Streef  ^ 
As  part  of  the  tenth  annual  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  two  orgSt^o^ 

^OnT:^  T^'^^i  "^^^^  bere^^'SrS 
rommi^/        T'   '^"^   Captive   Nations   Week 

speTSi  folkdfn  ""^^^  ^^«  program  Of 
speeches,  folk  dances  and  songs  In  the  nark 

fonf  ^'  ^°°^  *^  '"'^K  "St  Of  captUeTa-' 
tlons  such  countries  as  North  Korea    Suba 

nmif!=  it.      ^*''1<=J'S  Cathedral  at  lO  AM  It 
(Prom  the  Sunday  News.  July  13  19691 

and  a  luncheon  at  the  CoiLaodore  Hot^l 
a^n^Sn^L  "semces^w^  ^t^'TZ^^'"'^^ 

PaJJulSlv'"  a^SlnlSr^^rof^^iIe  ^^  ^• 
central  Park  ceremonies  at  the  band  shell 
can  Apollo  11  moon  mlaslon,  "^w» 

"It  U  easier  for  us  to  break  the  bond*  nf 
gravity  Which  God  ha«  forged."  sll^^her 


I  Prom  Free  China  {Taipei.  Taiwan)  Weekly 

July  27.  1969] 

Nixon    Urged   To   Reaffirm    No n recognition 

OF   Peiping 

Ku  Cheng-kang.  president  of  the  China 
chapter  of  the  Asian  Peoples'  Antl-Commu- 
n  St  League,  has  urged  President  Richard 
Nixon  to  reaffirm  the  U.S.  non-recognltlon 
policy  toward  the  Peiping  regime 

Ku  made  the  call  In  Washington  on  July 

naiut^  ^^.V^  ^  ^""""P  °'  American  Jour"- 
A«  in^  ^**  President  Nixon  ought  to  say  to 
Asian  leaders  during  his  Asian  tour 

Kus  meeting  with  the  press  was  arranged 

ChoV  Shu'irj.  ^^'"  "^  '^^^^^  Ambassador 
witL!!^'^,  \°  ^  question  about  American 
Thl^  V,  nfj  ^'°'"  ^"^'^  Vietnam.  Ku  said 
that  he  did  not  believe  the  unilateral  Ameri- 
can troop  withdrawal  would  have  any  effect 
on  the  position  of  the  Republic  of  China 

S^^^Tf/n  "  ^r^^  downgrade  the  morale  of 
all  Southeast  Asian  nations,  he  added 

AnM  "r?^"^  ^°  ^^"^  regional  securltv.  the 
Antl-Conununlst  leader  said  that  the  con- 
fnn^  v5  '^^"""^  security  arrangements  have 
long  been  in  the  minds  of  the  free  Asl^ 
countries,  but  positive  U.S.  support^f  sS 
arrangements  is  still  not  much  in  evidence 
He  proposed  that  the  present  Asian  and  Pa-' 
clflc  Council  should  serve  a*  a  basis  for  Tnv 
prospective  formation  of  an  effective  regional 
Asian  security  system.  "^B'onai 

American  columnist  WllUam  S.  White  said 
at  the  gathering  that,  in  his  Judgment 
change  of  American   non-recognltlon^ncv 

2  that  Thfn  ^  °i:  "^''^  ^^  ^^^  ^°"bt- 
crrn,!^=*  ^-^^  ^''"^  ^°uld  under  any 

circumstances  consent  to  such  a  change 

and  A..t.  ™^°»''«'-  °^  the  National  Assembly 
and  honorary  president  of  the  World  AntJ- 
Communlst  league,  is  in  the  Unltwl  st^iSs 

US  'ca'pUv-eTa'tr'^'V^^  ^^^  '"^"^"^^  °^'^« 
U.3.  uapuve  Natlona  Committee 

..i^!t*'"'  ™/^  "^^^^  Marshall  Green,  assistant 
secretary  of  state  for  Asian  and  Pacific  a? 
fairs  at  the  State  Department,  and  bSn^e^ 
man  w^,am  T.  Murphy,  chairrnaS  ofthe 
"ndP^^^^a^r^-  subcommittee  onll^ 

Pelpfnl  "°^--ecognltion    policy    towJd 

uJH^  anti-Communist  leader  was  presented 
by  the  U£.  Captive  Nations  Comml^terwUh 
a  plaque  known  as  the  ElsenhoweTAwlrd  in 
recognition  of  his  dedicated  sTrv^ce  to  t^ 
world  wide  anti-CommunlTm^vement  '''" 
ine  award  presentation  took  place' at  a 
dinner  celebrating  the  10th  Wilverear^  o? 
Cap  ive  Nations  Week  at  the  Um7el^7r2luh 
in  Washington  on  July  le.  Slice  1959    the 

Speaking  at  the  dinner,  Ku  called  on  t>,« 

^^^u^niVfiZi^r'^ '--  ^  ^'^^  -- 

ma^^fnt ';rfrS>p"1  ^vTas-^rim" 

u^s^-^-rBa-iiiiilr 

munlst    frontline.    We    mtu^'^Jfog^^-^f^- 


antl-Oommunlst  cooperation  among  peoDles 
to«>operation  among  governments^w^^^ 
expand  the  antl-Communlst  efforts  of  in- 
dividual  nations  to  achieve  regional  securltv 

SS?ine"S:f  ^'w'"""  turrfrom  mS 
M^ing   the   efforts   of   the   people   behind 

^HnC°^  ''"'■'f°  "*  achieve  freedom  by 
tearing  down  the  Iron  Curtain  - 

kin'^'wo  ^'''^  ""V  ^'"'  '^*  ^^t^T  of  man- 
kind has  proved  that  the  force  of  freedom 
always  wins  over  tyranny  and  that  ty^fC 
can  never  quench  the  flame  of  freedoii  T^e 
t«n  years  that  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
movement  has  been  active  has  already  shol^ 
mlt^^.^L"^  ^'^^'>'^  We  have  only  to  r^ 
^fafth^n^ii?  ''"'■  "^"«»^^  and  firm  in 
w>geth«r  even  closer,  work  together  stiU 
harder,  and  the  day  of  defeat  will  come  al 

ment^'d  f^'*''"^  '°'  Communist  ^lav^! 
t      ^^  tyranny."  Ku  emphasized. 

thf^er  i^.^l*'"^*^*^"'  g"«ts  attended 
the  diniier.  Both  Dr.  Lev  Dobrlansky    chalr- 

Commut^p'  U^S.  National  Captive 'kaU^ 
Committee,  and  Congressman  Edward  Der- 
^kl    commended   Ku   for  his   worid-wTde 

u^hSLb'^.P^'"  T"""^  '^**  K"  typifies  the 
unshakAble     confidence     and      indomitable 

effc^^'t^'^l/^L""  f^*°"^  '"  tbe^r  unre^nX 

CoSSuSst't^rrny"^^'^    "^'"^^^'^^   ^-- 

Uo^nVK^u^d-rHllAi^P^^^^^ 
Observance   of   the   10th   anniversary   of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week.  Signatures  were  also 
signed  by  representatives  of  merrberorgam! 
^s^^the  Philadelphia  Captive  nIKs 

•The  declaration  expressed  support  for  cau- 

urle^the  U  S '/^'^  °°  '^«  ^^^^<^.  and 
urgea  the  U.S.  government  to  adopt  a  more 

'poToX"^^p'^^"^'"«  ^^^  captlTeVatro^' 

i-ouowlng  the  ceremony.  Ku  addressed   «. 

rally  in  the  mall  of  IndependencTHltf^th 

more  than  400  people  attending  '*" 

Ku  said  that  the  United  Stat«  should  give 

rnaterial  aid  to  Asian  nations  in  th^str?!! 

gle  against   Oommunlsm.   "We  do  not   w^^ 

American  youths   to  shed   blood   or^akJi^n 

arms  on  our  behalf",  he  added  ^ 

He  said  that  all  Asians  hope  the  nnit»rt 

SoSn^^-^'-'^  ^remoTe^^-s^^Ce'^r 
Ku   called   thf   attention   ot   the   Unite,! 

puSeTcn'inrr.„r„rKn;ro4- 

munut  capability  „„m  pro..  ae"o,?^" 
o-HSHPIS-eS^S" 
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(Prom  the  Ukraiman  Bulletin,  Sept    15 
1969 1  '       ■ 

Dh      Ku     Chenc-kang.     CHmsw     i!^-^ 
Leader     Honorfd    ™    uV  Freedom 

MONT^      "ONORED     IN     WaSHINOTON     Cere- 

m^t  nr  ^^  ^*°  ''^P"'^  °a"OM  move- 
S  a  g?est  Of  The  N^IV'^  *^«  ^'^^^^  ^tatl, 
Com^^  Hfc^redT*^  ^^?- 
Dobrlansky,  President  of  the  Ukrainian  Jon-' 


gress  Committee  of  America.  Dr.  Ku  received 
a  special  "Captive  Nations  Award"  plaque  In 
recognition  of  his  leadership  in  the  captive 
nations  movement  In  Asia. 

Honored  along  with  Dr.  Ku  were  the  Hon. 
George  Meany,  President  of  ATL-CIO  and 
honorary  member  of  the  NCNC.  who  also  re- 
ceived a  "Captive  Nations  Award"  plaque, 
and  ten  U.S.  Congressmen  who  received 
Commemorative  Medals  bearing  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower's  portrait  In  recognition  of  their 
services  for  the  cause  of  the  captive  nations. 

After  a  brief  talk  on  the  purpose  of  the 
banquet.  Dr.  Dobrlansky  presented  Congress- 
man Edward  J.  Derwlnski  of  nUnols,  who 
.served  as  master  of  ceremonies,  and  Prof. 
Peter  Lejlns.  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
.md  vice  chairman  of  the  NCNC.  who  read 
the  citations  and  presented  the  medals  to 
the  U.S.  legislators.  Recipients  of  the  "Els- 
enhower Medals"  were  Congressmen  Derwln- 
ski and  Daniel  J.  Flood  (Pa.).  Gerald  Ford 
I  Mich.).  William  G.  Bray  (Ind.).  Clement  J. 
Zablockl  (Wis.),  Michael  A.  Felghan  (O.). 
Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl  (N.Y.),  Leonard  Parb- 
Eteln  (N.Y.).  John  Rarlck  (La.).  John  H. 
Buchanan  (Ala.).  Donald  Lukens  (O.l.  and 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  of  Connecticut. 

"CAtTSS     or     CAPTIVE     NATIONS — INDIVISIBLE" 

Speaking  through  an  official  interpreter. 
Dr.  Ku  said  that  a  natural  "community  of 
interest"  exists  between  the  fteoples  of  Asia 
and  the  captive  nations  of  Europe,  and  that 
the  aspirations  of  the  latter  to  freedom  are 
of  paramount  concern  to  the  Asian  nations, 
which  also  fight  for  liberation  from  commu- 
nist oppression.  He  called  for  greater  coop- 
eration between  the  American  people  and 
representatives  of  the  captive  nations  here 
and  elsewhere  towards  a  more  effective  co- 
ordination of  objectives  and  methods  In  the 
common  struggle  for  freedom  and  Justice  of 
the  captive  nations. 

Among  those  present,  in  addition  to  the 
U.S.  Congressmen  enumerated  above,  were 
the  Hon.  John  A.  Voipe,  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, who  was  one  of  the  speakers.  Am- 
bassador and  Mrs.  Shulkal  of  China, 
Madame  Claire  Chennault.  Mrs.  J.  Kajeckas, 
wife  of  the  Lithuanian  Charge  d'Affalres, 
Cong,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Vlgorlto  and  Mr. 
Philip  Rutledge,  representing  Mayor  Walter 
Washington. 

large  UKRAINIAN  GROUP  PRESENT 

In  addition  to  r>r.  and  Mrs.  Lev  E.  Dobrl- 
ansky and  his  colleagues.  MaJ.  M.  Sydorko, 
Miss  Vera  A.  Dowhan  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter Pretka.  several  prominent  Ukrainians 
were  In  attendance.  TTiese  included  the  Very 
Rev.  Msgr.  Vasyl  Makuch.  Rector  of  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Seminary  In  Washing- 
ton, Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Meletlus  Wojnar  of 
Catholic  University,  Rev.  (Donstantlne  Ber- 
dar.  Dr.  M.  Dankevych.  Stephen  J.  Skublk, 
.Stephen  Boychuk,  Volodymyr  Mayewsky  and 
George  Kulchycky — all  of  Washington,  DC. 

Representing  the  UCCA  were  Joseph  Le- 
awyer.  Dr.  Walter  Dushnyck.  Dr.  Stepan 
Woroch.  Dr.  Walter  Gallan.  Dr.  Peter  Ster- 
cho.  Walter  Masur  and  Ignatius  M.  BlUinsky: 
the  Providence  Association:  Mrs.  Stephanie 
Wochok  and  Dr.  Jaroslav  Bernadyn;  The 
ITcralnlan  National  Aid  Association:  A. 
Nykonchuk;  American  Friends  to  Free  the 
Captive  Nations:  Dr.  Valentlna  Kalynyk  and 
Valetln  Koval;  American  Friends  of  the 
.'^BN:  Dr  Alexander  Sokolyshyn  and  Michael 
Spontak:  and  the  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee: Walter  Choplwsky.  Phoenix.  Ariz,  and 
Peter  Mohylyn  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


[From  the  Ukrainian  Bulletin.  Sept,  15, 

19691 

Tenth  Anniversary  of  Cai=tive  Nations 

Week  Marked  Throughout  the  Nation 

New  York.  N.Y. — Nationwide  observances 

of    the     10th    Anniversary    of    the    Captive 

Nations  Week  Resolution  were  held  this  year 


between  July  13-20,  featuring  rallies,  dinners, 
mass  meetings  and  liturgies  in  churches 

The  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America  (UCX?A)  issued  a  special  circular  to 
its  Branches  and  Member  Organizations,  call- 
ing on  their  numerous  membership  to  take 
an  active  part  In  the  observances.  The  Na- 
tional Captive  Nations  Committee  (NCNC), 
headed  by  Dr.  Lev.  E  Dobrlansky.  President 
of  the  UCCA.  coordinated  all  the  observances 
throughout  the  land.  Every  U.S  Senator  and 
Congressman,  every  State  Governor  and  the 
mayors  of  major  U.S.  cities  were  Invited  to 
Issue  special  proclamations  In  support  of  the 
captive  nations. 

President  Nixon  Issued  the  Pre«ldentlal 
Proclamation  on  July  14.  and  over  60  U.S 
legislators  In  Congress  responded  on  behalf 
of  the  captive  nations. 

observances    in    new    YORK 

New  York  City  saw  a  series  of  events  In 
oorrLmemoratlou  of  the  10th  Anniversary  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.  On  July  13  a  solemn 
liturgy  was  celebrated  at  St  Patrick's  Ca- 
thedral by  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr  Bela  Varga.  at 
which  Rev.  George  Muresan.  of  Eist  Chicago, 
ni..  delivered  a  sermon  on  the  persecution 
of  the  Eastern  Catholic  Church  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

On  the  same  day.  the  New  York  Chapter 
of  the  NCNC  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Judge  Matthew  Troy,  and  the  American 
Friends  of  the  ABN  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Dr.  Ivan  Docheff.  staged  a  jwotest  parade 
of  the  captive  nations  on  Fifth  Avenue. 
which  was  followed  by  a  program  at  Central 
Park  Mall,  with  guest  speaker  Mr.  Yaroslav 
Stetzko.  former  head  of  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Ukraine  and  president  of 
the  Anti-Bolshevik  Bloc  of  Nations  (ABN). 
with  headquarters  in  Munich,  Germany  The 
audience  numbered  more  than  4O0  persons, 
many  dressed  in  national  costumes  and  bear- 
ing the  flags  of  their  respective  captive  coun- 
tries The  program  began  with  an  impressive 
religious  serrtce  conducted  by  Rev.  Serhiy 
K.  Pastukhlv,  Administrator  of  the  incraln- 
lan  OrtJiodox  Church  in  Exile.  He  offered  a 
prayer  for  the  American  astronauts  who  were 
about  to  travel  to  the  moon,  and  then,  refer- 
ring to  the  captive  nations  under  Communist 
oppression  stated : 

"It  Is  easier  for  us  to  break  the  bonds 
of  gravity  which  God  has  forged  than  for  us 
to  break  the  ciiains  of  cruelty,  prejudice  and 
tyranny  that  bind  many  people  on  Earth." 

The  entertainment  part  of  the  program 
consisted  of  vocal  numbers  rendered  by  a 
Byelorussian  women's  group  and  by  the 
Ukrainian  SUMA  Dance  Ensemble  "Verkhov- 
yntsl"  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Oleh  Genza. 

PROGRAM    AT    THE    STATUE    OF    LIBERTY 

On  Sunday,  July  27.  1969,  a  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  observance  was  held  at  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  that  was  sponsored  bv  Americans 
to  Free  Captive  Nations   (AFCN). 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  program  was 
Laszio  C.  Pasztor,  Director,  Heritage  Group 
Division,  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. He  called  for  a  Joint  effort  toward 
regaining  the  freedom  of  all  the  captive  na- 
tions behind  the  Iron  Curtain 

Mr.  Pasztor,  who  took  part  In  the  Hun- 
garian uprising  in  1956  before  coming  to  the 
United  States,  assured  the  audience  that 
President  Nixon  has  a  deep  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  plight  of  the  captive 
nations 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Pasztor,  other  speakers 
at  the  program  were  Mr.  T.  S.  Tso.  of  the 
Free  Chinese  Mission  to  the  U.N..  Dr.  Walter 
Dushnyck.  representing  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America  and  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Oommittee,  and  Mario  Agull- 
lera.  president  of  AFCN. 

Numerous  messages  were  read  during  the 
ceremony:  besides  President  Nixon's  Procla- 
mation, there  were  messages  from  Governors 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  and  Richard  J.  Hughes, 


Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay,  and  Sen  Jacob  K. 
Javlts.  Transportation  Secretary  John  A, 
Volpe  and  from  the  OflBce  of  Vlce-Preeident 
Splro  T  Agnew. 

[Prom  the  Ukrainian  Bulletin.  Sept.  15,  1969) 

U.S.  Congress  Observes  Captive  Nations 
Week 

Washington,  DC— U.S.  opinion  makers 
availed  themselves  of  the  opi>ortunlty  offered 
by  nation-wide  observances  of  this  year's 
Captive  Nations  Week  to  show  their  sympathy 
with  the  captive  peoples. 

In  addition  to  the  traditional  Presidential 
Proclamations,  signed  on  July  11,  and  procla- 
mations by  many  Governors  and  Mayors,  the 
week  of  July  13-19  also  witnessed  a  debate 
In  the  US  Congress  on  the  timely  subject  of 
the  captive  nations 

Fifty-three  Representatives  and  six  Sen- 
ators took  the  floor  and  helped  demonstrate 
the  continued  concern  of  American  law- 
makers for  the  plight  of  100  million  people 
living  under  Comunlst  regimes  in  East-Cen- 
tral Europe. 

the  significance  of  captive  nations 
The  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
was   once    again    initiated    by    Congressman 
Daniel   J.   Flood    (D.-Pa.)    who  stressed   the 
relevance  of  Captive  Nations  Week: 

.  .  The  remarkable  feature  of  the  annvial 
Captive  Nations  Week  is  Its  steady  growth 
and  extension  from  year  to  ye*w  As  countless 
of  our  fellow  citizens  come  to  learn  the  long 
list  of  captive  nations,  dating  back  to  1920. 
the  more  they  are  impressed  by  the  signifi- 
cance and  ImpxJTtance  of  the  week.  Following 
the  leadership  of  several  of  our  Presidents, 
our  State  Governors  and  our  Mayors  also 
proclaim  the  week,  urging  our  citizens  to 
dedicate  themselves  anew  to  the  study  of  all 
the  captive  nations  " 

Other  members  of  the  House  who  spoke 
on  the  same  subject  were:  Joseph  P  Addabbo 
(D.-N.Y.  I ,  Frank  Annunzlo  ( D.-ni. ) ,  SUvo  O 
Conte  I R -Mass),  Edward  J  Derwlnski  (R- 
111),  Gerald  R.  Ford  (R-Mlch).  Joseph  M 
Gaydos  iD.-Pa).  Henry  Helstoskl  (D-NJ), 
Martin  B  McKneally  (R-NY).  WllIlBm  T 
Murphy  ( D. -111. ),  Edward  J  Patten  (D-N.J  i. 
Robert  Price  (R. -Texas),  Charlotte  T.  Reid 
(R.-IU.),  John  J.  Rhodes  (R-Artz),  Dan 
Ftofitenkowskl  (D.-Ill.).  J.  WllUam  Stanton 
(R.-Ohio).  Lester  L.  Wolff  (D.-N.Y.) .  Louis  C. 
Wyman  (R.-N.H.).  and  John  M.  Ashbrook 
(R.-Ohlo). 

DENIAL    OF    HUMAN    RIGHTS 

A  large  number  of  Congressmen  scored 
continued  violations  of  fundamental  human 
rights  by  Communist  regimes. 

Rep.  James  M.  Hanley  (D.-N.Y. i  pointed 
out:  "Oratory  alone  will  not  rent  the  Iron 
Curtain,  nor  will  it  remove  the  shackles  of 
slavery.  We  must  resolve  not  to  offer  our  suf- 
fering brothers  behind  the  red  wall  a  hollow 
bone.  We  must  constantly  remind  the  world 
of  the  prostitute  governments  which  rule 
those  people  illegally  and  Immorally.  And  we 
must  afford  the  people  themselves  a  measure 
of  hope" 

Speeches  on  this  topic  were  also  delivered 
by  William  S  Broomfield  iR.-Mlch),  James 
A.  Burke  (D-Mass.),  Harold  R.  Collier  (R- 
111).  Barber  B  Conable,  Jr.  (R.-N  Y.i .  James 
J.  Delaney  (D-N.Y  ),  Samuel  L.  Devlne  (R.- 
Ohio), Dante  B  Fascell  (D.-Fla),  Martha  W. 
Griffiths  (D-Mlch),  Seymour  Halpern  (R.- 
N  Y  I ,  John  R.  Rarlck  (D.-La.) ,  John  S.  Wold 
(R.-Wyo.).  and  John  W.  Wydler  (R-N.Y.). 

DENUNCIATION    OP    THE    BREZHNEV    DOCTRINE 

■'Certainly  the  bluntly  imperialistic  crush- 
ing of  Czechoslovakia's  move  toward  more 
freedom  cannot  be  Ignored,"  declared  Repre- 
sentative John  D.  ningell  (D-Mlch),  "in- 
deed, the  Soviet  military  aggression  on 
Czechoslovaklan  soil  cannot  be  Interpreted 
as  anything  but  a  desperate,  11th  hour  at- 
tempt to  suffocate  the  hopeful  stirrings  of 
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democratic  and  libertarian  sentiment  which 
threaten  to  weaken  the  Soviet  grip  on  that 
conquered  nation  '  ^ 

sta'^^     Thomas    P     O'Neill.    Jr      (D -Mass  ) 

■The  repressions  that  we  have  witnessed 
m  the  past  year  in  Czechoslovakia  have 
drawn  our  sympathy;  the  reaction  of  the 
courageous  Czech  people  has  elicited  our 
deepest  respect  Theirs  was  a  daring  ex- 
periment; one.  it  seems,  that  was  too  dar- 
'ng.  too  threatening  to  the  Russian  system 
whose  continuance  depends  on  hard-line 
adherence  to  all  its  precepts  and  laws  We 
must  continue  to  oppose  the  precepts  of 
f^,^  system.  Our  opposition  should  be 
focused  on  Its  defects,  the  limits  it  Imposes 
on  the  individuals  and  minorities  and  the 
freedoms  it  abridges." 

Speeches  on  this  topic  were  also  delivered 
b>  Glenn  M.  Anderson  (D.-Cal  ,.  John  H 
Buchanan  ,R.-Ala,.  James  A  Bvrne  ,D- 
T^  ,:  ?r  r^  Cunningham  (R.-Nebr  i.  Dom- 
d'p/  P^'^',"'"  <D.-NJ  ,.  John  H  Dent 
ID -Pa  I .  Harold  Donohue  ( D.-Mass. ) ,  Robert 

Pa?  Joh°n  ^"^x?""  'William  J  Green  (D.- 
Pa).   John    E.    Hunt    (R-NJ, .    Robert    Mc- 

?ohn'  Ir  ■^"■'•v."^°''"  ^  Monagan  iD.-Conn.), 
John  M^ Murphy  (D.-N.Y.,.  Robert  R  Taft 
,J  ,,'     •  -?,'°'  ■  Thomas  J   MeskUl  (R.-Conn  ,  ' 
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THE    LrN.\R    FRONTIER    AND    THE    DIVIDED 
WORLD 

The  epic  flight  Of  Apollo   11.  ushering  in 
he  Lunar  Age.  gave  food  for  thought  a^ut 

tiveniJr^n     .'    P"^*''    '^^   problem   of   cap- 
ti\e  nations  in  a  new  dimension:  •'The  three 

nistor>  s  most  incredible  venture  reoresent 
more  than  this  nation;  they  represJnrman- 
kind.  .  They  will  be  helping  men  everv- 
where  in  their  determination  to  meet  the 
Challenges  which,  for  a  moment  on^y  these 
hree  earthlings  have  left  behind  One  of 
the  greatest  of  these  challenges  is'  to  push 
forward  the  frontiers  of  freedom  and  U  is 
emirely  fitting  that   we  pledge   to  do  so    on 

d5  ot.^n'foT.   ^>'.'-^««^'"'ng    our    nation's 
uon  for  th  Pf'"ciP'e  of  self-determina- 

tion for  the  people  of  all  lands  " 

Rep.    Roman    C.    Puclnski     ( D -III  ,     con 
curred    by    succinctly    observing;    -'^e    very 
idea  of  enslaving  whole  peoples  and   whole 
nations  behind  a  wall  of  silence  and  inJusS 
belongs    o   the  dark  ages  of  man's  past    I? 

coverT  anT  ''"'''''  '^'  °^  exploration,  dis- 
cos erv  and  universal  rejoicing  over  man's 
accomplishments  and   achievements." 

SENATE    DISCUSSION 

The  Captive  Nations  Week  debate  in  the 
tTZr"''-'"^'"''  ^i^e  support  Of  freedom  and 
self-determination  for  the  captive  East-Cen- 
tral European  peoples 

•^Wp  ?r'^^  ^""'P^^  ' "  -^^^■'  s»'d.  in  part- 

brm/hr  '"    *"    "*    °^    P^^^^^^S    that    has 

br.aight  man  to  the  threshold  of  the  moon 
in  a  time  when  the  sum  of  mans  knowTeTe 
has  more  than  doubled  ...  But  thfs  hl^ 
been  a  barren  decade  for  the  100  mUHo^ 
people  m  Europe  who  had  the  misfortune  o^ 
being  liberated'  by  the  Soviet  Union  at  the 
conclusion  of  World  War  II  ■ 

-Our^^T''  ^    "'"""*  (R.-Nebr.,   stated; 
Our    history,   our   struggle   for    indepen- 
dence  teaches  the  meaning  of  freedom   Pmm 
this  knowledge  comes  the  obligation  not  to 
abandon  those  who  have  lost  their  fre^^ 

Senators       Gordon       Allott       (R-Colo) 
Thomas   J    Dodd    (D.-Conn.).   Gaylord   Ne  ' 

IZ  \°'C^l''   ^'^''  ^^^'  T.  Curtis  ffi-Nebr 
also  took  the  floor  during  the  debate 


..  T  f  observance  is  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Captive  Nations  Committee  which 
^f°«'„.*;°'*"°"°"^'y  In  behalf  of  the  peoples 
of  captive  nations  of  the  world 

loL",^""*"/  persons,  particularly  since  the 
1988  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  by  the  Com- 
munists, the  resolution  has  a  somewhat  hol- 
^w  ring,  and  this  is  why  the  sponsoring  com- 
mi^ttee  has  stepped  up  its  program,  natlon- 

'It  Is  vital  to  the  national  security  of  the 

Uriited  States  that  the  desire  for  liberty  and 

nd«pendence  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of 

these   conquered   nations   should    be   stead- 

Suur  decTaVes.^'  ^^^"^^  '^""""^  ^^^-^ 

Hvil/''"^",  P°'"^  °"'  *^*t  "^^^  desire  for 
Iberty  and  Independence  by  the  overwhelm- 

mfr,"!f^°'"'^/  °^  "-^"^  P^°P1«  °^  these  sub- 
merged nations  constitutes  a  powerful  de- 
terrent to  war  and  one  of  the  best  hopes 
for   a   Just   and    lasting   peace,"   and     'it    is 

Deo^L  th"  ^u  '^'^"'y  manifest  to  such 
^pi^  ,^  u'f^^  "°  appropriate  and  official 
means   the   historic   fact   that   the  people  of 

aspU»tlons  for  the  recovery  of  their  freedom 
and  independence;  Now.  therefore    be  it 

••Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in   Congress  assembled.   That   the   Presi- 

auth^ri.in^.  ".'"**'^  ^'"*^"  "^  requested  and 
authorized  to  issue  a  proclamation  deslgnat- 

ii/..  ^^J'■'*  "^^^^  "^  J"'y'  1959.  as  "Captive 
Nations  Week"  and  inviting  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  such  S  with 
Pr«.^P''*f '* /^'■*™°'''^^  *"^  activities.  The 
to  i^,!eM'  ^r".^"  authorized  and  requested 
„nf?^       ?  similar   proclamation    each    year 

ence  «han\""l"'  '''"'''"'  ^"^  Independ 
n^tf.^      l^^"^  ''^^"  achieved  for  all  captive 
nations  of  the  world." 

The  committee  s  purpose,   Hrst  and   fore- 
S    lUen'^'T  ^'^^^^^^•^^  to  our  Declaration 
npvp^f  P    .'""'^*^**    ^«    Americans    will 
mol*     '^"  *^^  '^^P^'^'^  "''tlons  or  accom 
modate  ourselves  to  their  present  captivi^" 

The  panels  objectives  include    "assistarice 

the  ^^ntr*'!?''  °^  ^  ^P^'^'"'  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nation's  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: total  victory  in  Vietnam:  gener- 

a^itatln°n"''.'°"H"'''  °^  ^°^  ^"^'""^  f°rlns  of 
agitation  aimed  at  completely  undermining 
the  structure  of  American  civil  authority  arl 
ducteT^f  ''y  ^°'"'""nl«t  sources  and 'con! 
ducted  along  the  same  lines  used  in  cantlve 
na  onB;  further  expansion  of  the  cap  e 
nations   movement   .   .   ."  and  others 
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Credit  Unions  Are  Valiant  Help  in  Storm 

Area 

BiLoxi.— All    except   one   of    the   20   credit 

unions  m   Blloxi   and  surrounding  area  are 

open  and  valiantly  assisting  hurricane  vlc- 

tinis  with  emergency  loans  and  all  kinds  of 

help,  following  one  of  the  worst  storms  in  the 

nations  history    The  exception  is  a  limited 

income  credit  union  with  all  it^  funds  out  In 

oans  already  and  its  volunteer  officers  busy 

trying  to  restore  their  personal  effects.  Imme"- 

dlately  after  the  storm,  checks  could  not  be 

soak/ci  fUn"'!  "^"^^  ""'°"  ^«*h  was  water- 
SMked  following  three  to  six  feet  of  water  in 
omces.  Ingalls  Employees  CU  ,$7  million)  did 

^,nT^  °P^"  '"  ^*°  "^^y^  after  shoveling 
out  rnud,  crcwbarrlng  drawers  open  and  get- 
ting hand  posting  under  way.  The  computer 
wa^  out  for  10  days  for  lack  of  power.  Ughts 
and  watjer  were  out.  too.  Ingalls  CU.  Keesler 
AfB  PCU  and  others  made  emergency  signa- 
ture loans,  and  plenty  of  car  loans-often  for 

f°unv  ?Z'  °^  ''!.'"^  '^^^'^  insurance  did  not 
fully    cover— and    stayed    open    up    to    14-16 

n°,^^^  ^^'  '°  ^*''^  '^'"■^  °^  members'  needs 
Due  to  communications  being  out,  martial 
aw  and  chaotic  conditions,  thi  credit  un  on 
ruMA  t'  ""a^'^'lable  unui  a  member  of 
CUNA  international's  Public  Relations  De- 
partment visited  the  area  last  weekend.  Even 

t^^n'^?,u  \^  ^°'  ''""'"'■^  *^^  difficult  to  Ob- 
tain. With  plenty  of  residents  still  homeless. 

The  same  issue  of  CUNA  Briefs  de- 
scribes how  a  Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex..  credit 
union  prevented  the  payless  payday  in 
the  New  Mexico  Health  and  Social  Serv- 
ices Department.  The  credit  union  i.ssued 
Jans  for  the  amount  of  paychecks  when 
tile  computer  that  makes  out  the  pay- 
checks broke  down.  Had  the  ciedit  union 
not  provided  this  assistance,  the  employ- 
ees of  that  State  department  would  haVe 
had  to  have  gone  without  paychecks  un- 
til the  machine  was  repaii-ed 

,..i^''v^.u^''l'^'"-  ^^^^^  ^""^  but  two  exam- 
ples of  the  hundreds  of  outstanding  jobs 
that  credit  unions  are  performing  every 

p/nnjf  "°  ":'°"der  that  there  are  nearly 
24  000  credit  unions  in  the  United  States 
with  new  credit  unions  opening  ever>' 


(Prom  the  Midland  Reporter-Telegram 
July   14.   19691 
Captive  Nations  Week 
The   10th  anniversary  of  the  adoption   bv 

Snl'  l^'""^  "L^P''^'^  ^'^tions  Week  Reso- 
lution is  being  observed  across  the  land. 


""  V^STJ?'':?.''^   "^P   HURRICANE 
VICTIMS :  PREVENT  PAYLESS  PAY- 

'Mr;  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  i-emarks  at  thi^ 
Pomt  m  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  i  uueexua 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
often  .said  that  next  to  the  church  credit 
unions  do  the  most  good  for  people  than 

suTo^fl^rTNf  «""V°"-  '^^^  September  is" 
of  rrmA  T  ^''^^'-  ^  ^'^^^^^  Publication 
?™A  International,  the  worldwide 
credit  union  association,  bears  out  my  be- 
i.  ;.-.^^  publication  pomts  out  that 
ciedit  unions  in  the  Biloxi.  Miss  area 
went  out  of  their  way  to  help  victims  of 

nrhS"'^"'  "^^^  ^'^"^'^  ^"  that  area 
including  emergency  signature  loans  and 
car  loans  oft«n  "for  over  100  percenfof 
the  value  when  insurance  did  not  fully 

thlffh  ■  ■    "^^PUbhcation  also  reports 
that  the  credit  unions  stayed  open  14  to 

bers°"'^  ^    ^^  ^  ^^^P  ^^"^^"^^  'he  '"em- 
This  is  the  news  clip  from  CUNA  Briefs 
describing  the  credit  union  operations  in 
the  hurricane  area: 


DIRECT  LOAN  FUNDS  FOR 
VETERANS'  HOUSING 

'Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  > 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
appeared  befoie  the  Rules  Committee  to 
reciuest  an  open  I'ule  on  a  bill  which  the 
chaii-man  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
^^H^.u"^''".  ^°°"  ^^  bringing  to  the  fioor 
I  did  this  in  order  to  be  able  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  which  would 
again  provide  the  vehicle  to  raise  vet- 
erans housing  interest  ,-ates  again.  As 
my  statement  points  out.  raising  inter- 

housln?    ''"''    "°^    ""''"'^^   ^"^'   "^-^- 

My  amendment,  which  I  shall  offer  to 

this  legislation,  would  provide  that  the 

funds  accumulated  by  payment  of  pre- 

^'^^rl  m  ^.^'^^'^"^  u"der  the  national 
service  life  insurance  program  shall  be 
used  up  to  an  amount  of  S5  billion  for 

vft^l^W^^^'^'''  °"  f""-^-  guaranteed 
veterans   housing  paper.  Mr.  Speaker   I 

^^°u  /hat  f"any  Members  of  the  House 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  in  support 
of  my  amendment. 
I  feel  sure  that  this  is  the  only  way 


in  which  funds  can  be  provided  for  vet- 
erans' housing  and  I  trust  all  Members 
of  the  House  will  support  this  amend- 
ment, when  offered. 

My  full  statement  before  the  Rules 
Committee  follows: 

Hon.    Wright   Patman's   Statement   BEroRE 
Rules    Committee 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe— as  I  argued 
oil  the  Floor  of  the  House  in  March  of  196* — 
that  increasing  the  interest  rate  cost  on  vet- 
er.ins  housing,  the  mortgages  of  which  are 
LXU.iranteed  by  the  Federal  Government,  will 
in  any  way  increase  the  amount  of  housing 
sturts  and  mortgage  loans  for  veterans.  You 
will  recall  that  on  May  7,  1968.  the  President 
signed  Into  law  an  Act  which  gave  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration discretionary  authority  to  raise 
mortgage  interest  rates  on  PHA  and  VA- 
gu.iranteed  housing  loans  above  the  statu- 
tory rate  of  6  percent. 

In  May  of  1968.  the  FHA  and  VA  rate  was 
raised  from  6  percent  to  6  75  percent.  In 
January  of  1969,  the  6.75  percent  rate  was 
raised  to  7.5  percent.  Therefore,  within  a  pe- 
riod of  less  than  a  year  these  two  Insured 
l.'.in  programs  experienced  a  rate  increase  of 
15  percent — amounting  to  a  percentage  in- 
crease of  25  percent.  Without  making  refer- 
ence to  the  FHA  program  regarding  housing 
loans — the  experience  of  which  is  the  same  as 
that  for  the  VA — let  me  show  you  what  hap- 
pened to  VA-lnsured  housing  starts. 

From  January  to  May  of  1968.  VA  housing 
starts  were  running  at  an  annual  rate  of  a 
low  of  52.000  units  per  ye.ir  to  a  high  of 
63.000.  In  June  of  1968.  just  after  the  7.5  per- 
cent rise,  VA  housing  starts  were  down  to 
54.000.  We  ended  up  the  year  of  1968  regard- 
ing VA  housing  starts  with  56.000  new  VA- 
guaranteed  housing  units. 

At  the  beginning  of  1969  VA  housing  starts 
were  running  at  an  annual  rate  of  57.000 
units — an  annual  rate  equal  to  the  57,000 
units  in  May  of  1968  when  the  rate  was  la- 
creased  i^  of  1  percent  As  I  have  Indicated. 
Ill  January  1969,  the  rate  uent  up  another 
';   of   1   percent  to  7.5  percent. 

And  where  are  we  now?  Currently,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  figures.  VA  housing  starts 
tor  the  month  of  July  are  down  to  a  level  of 
46.000  units. 

These  figures  conclusively  indicate.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  increasing  interest  rates  do 
not  elicit  more  VA-guaranteed  housing. 

It  can  be  argued,  of  course,  that  if  we  got 
the  rate  up  high  enough,  there  would  be 
more  VA  housing  starts.  But  how  high  would 
it  have  to  go,  Mr.  Chairman?  Would  these 
insured  mortgage  loans  have  to  be  at)ove 
10  percent?  Remember  this  House  Just  re- 
cently established  an  effective  10  percent 
rate  on  Government-guaranteed  student 
loans.  How  many  veterans  could  afford  a  10 
percent  mortgage  rate?  Very  few  in  my  opin- 
ion could  do  this. 

I  must  agree  that  we  cannot  Just  outright 
kill  the  VA-lnsured  loan  program  for  hous- 
ing. We  owe  an  obligation  and  a  debt  to  our 
veterans.  There  are  other  solutions  and.  in 
my  opinion,  the  most  effective  one  Is  con- 
tained In  a  bill  Introduced  by  the  Honorable 
Chairman  of  the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee, 
my  close  associate.  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas.  This 
bill.  H.R.  9476.  would  establish  an  investment 
fund  on  a  revolving  fund  basis.  It  would 
provide  an  amount  not  exceeding  $5  billion 
to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  VA-guaran- 
teed loans.  The  $5  billion  would  come  from 
a  transfer  of  this  amount  from  the  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  fund.  This  fund,  as  we 
all  know,  was  established  In  1940  as  the 
financing  mechanism  for  World  War  II  serv- 
icemen. Over  22  million  policies  have  been 
issued  under  this  program.  The  issuance  of 
new  policies  ended  in  1951.  Currently  the 
assets  of  the  ftmd,  which  are  almost  ex- 
clusively   Invested    in    special    Treasury    in- 


terest-bearing securities  and  In  policy  loans, 
amount  to  $7  billion,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  by  the  end  of  June  30.  1970,  the  fund 
will  have  an  amount  of  $7.2  billion. 

Since  1960.  the  Investment  of  the  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  fund  In  special  Treas- 
ury obligations  has  been  at  a  rate  equal  to 
the  current  market  yield  for  marketable 
Treasury  securities  with  maturities  over 
three  years  This  has  meant  that  the  aver- 
age rate  on  investments  held  by  the  fund  Is 
now  less  than  4  percent. 

The  legislation  Introduced  by  the  esteemed 
Chairman  of  the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee 
could  provide  financing  for  at  least  300.000 
VA-guaranteed  homes  on  such  mortgages  of 
7.5  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  personally.  I  would  have 
felt  much  better,  and  I  am  sure  the  veterans 
more  so  tlian  me,  if  the  Veterans  Affairs 
Coinmlttee  had  passed  out  Chairman 
Teague's  bill.  H  R.  9476.  rather  than  H.R. 
13369.  I  am  appearing  before  your  Commit- 
tee at  this  time  to  request  that  if  a  rule  Is 
granted  on  H.R  13369.  it  be  an  op>en  rule — 
as  I  know  Chairman  Teague  wants — so  that 
I  may  be  In  a  position  to  offer  either  as  a 
substitute  or  an  amendment,  the  substance 
of  H.R.  9476.  which  would,  in  essence,  in- 
crease the  availability  of  guaranteed  home 
loan  financing  for  veterans  and.  at  the  same 
time.  Increase  the  Income  of  the  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  fund. 


CONSUMER    PROTECTION   ACT  OF 
1969 

'Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extianeous  mat- 
ter.' 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  paid 
too  little  attention  to  the  needs  of  the 
Nation's  consumers. 

I  believe  this  Congress  faces  the  need 
to  cori'ect  this  unfortunate  situation. 
Therefore.  I  rise  to  express  my  support 
for  the  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1969. 
which  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor,  and  to 
express  at  the  same  time  my  great  ad- 
miration for  its  initiator,  the  distin- 
guished Congresswoman  from  New 
Jersey  <  Mrs.  D'wyer  > . 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1969  to  both  enlarge  and 
enhance  the  power,  of  the  Government 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  American 
consumer  and  to  increase  the  flow  of  in- 
formation which  the  consumer  needs  to 
make  knowledgeable  decisions  about 
goods  and  services. 

In  part,  this  would  be  done  by  the  es- 
tablishment within  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  of  a  permanent,  statu- 
tory Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  which 
would  have  broad  powers  to  coordinate 
the  programs  of  Federal  agencies;  to 
provide  for  maximum  exposure  of  con- 
sumer information — such  as  the  testing 
of  products — developed  within  the  agen- 
cies: to  represent  the  consumer  in  agency 
proceedings,  and  to  initiate  legislation 
serving  the  interests  of  the  American 
consumer. 

By  putting  the  responsibility  for  the 
coordination  of  consumer  protection  at 
the  President's  right  hand — in  his  ofBce 
where  decisions  originate — I  believe  we 
can  give  more  meaningful  direction  to 
the  overall  program. 

There  is  presently,  as  we  are  aware, 


a  White  House  assistant  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  coordination  of  Federal  cpn- 
sumer  protection  programs.  But  the  posi- 
tion was  created  by  Executive  order.  It 
is  not  a  statutor%'  position.  This  official, 
despite  her  recognized  competence  in  this 
field,  has  little  actual  power  beyond  that 
of  persuasion. 

By  providing  increased  leadership  and 
coordination  at  the  White  House  level, 
the  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1969 
will  increase  the  interest  and  awareness 
of  Federal  agencies  of  the  need  for  en- 
hanced consumer  protection.  This  bill 
makes  mandatory  the  publication  of  test 
results  and  public  discussion  of  any  ac- 
tion taken  by  Federal  agencies  affecting 
consumer  interests.  It  offers  new  safe- 
gaiards  for  consumer  interests — with  only 
the  minimum  necessary  restrictions  on 
the  suppliers  of  goods  and  services.  The 
protection  of  the  consimier's  "right  to 
know"  is  one  of  its  most  basic  features. 

This  is  a  measure  which,  I  believe,  is 
badly  needed  in  the  face  of  the  tech- 
nological explosion  because  it  balances 
protection  of  the  rights  and  needs  of 
consumers  with  fairness  to  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  supplier  of  poods.  The 
rights  of  both  should  be  considered  in  the 
legislation  we  enact. 

Again  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Congresswoman  from  New  Jersey  for  her 
presentation  of  an  effective  and  fair  so- 
lution to  a  difficult  and  vital  problem. 


ACTIVITY  TO  COMPLY  WITH  PRESI- 
DENTIAL MESSAGE  ON  POPULA- 
TION 

'  Mr.  BUSH  asked  and  was  eiven  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  President 
Nixon's  message  on  population  he  recom- 
mended four  Government  activities  deal- 
ing with  population  that  could  be 
immediately  initiated.  As  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Ta.sk  Force  on  Earth  Re- 
sources and  Population  I  was  delighted 
to  learn  last  week  of  the  rapid  progress 
being  made  in  these  areas. 

I  received  letters  from  Dr  Roger  O. 
Egeberg.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
and  Scientific  Affairs.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan.  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Urban  Affairs,  informing 
me  of  the  latest  activity  within  the  ad- 
ministration to  comply  with  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations. 

This  immediate  attention  is  certainly 
evidence  of  the  high  priority  that  this 
administration  gives  to  our  population 
problems.  To  know  that  this  action  is  now 
being  executed  is  very  encouraging 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  these  letters  entered 
in  the  Record  at  this  point :  i 

The  White  House' 
Washington.  D.C..  September  16,  1969. 
Hon.  George  Bi:sh, 

Chairman.  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Earth  Resources  and  Population,  Long- 
worth  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  BrsH ;    In  view  of  the 
Task    Force's    considerable    interest    In    the 
subject  of  population.  I  thought  you  might 
be  Interested  to  know  of   some  steps  the  Ad- 
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ministration  has  taken  to  follow  up  on  the 
Prewdent's  Message  of  July  18. 

As  you  know,  the  bill  to  create  a  Commis- 
sion on  Population  Growth  and  the  Ameri- 
can Future  has  been  Introduced  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee  has  held  hearings  We 
hope  for  Congressional  approval  of  this 
measure  in  the  near  future. 

Secretary  much  and  Director  Rumsfeld 
have  undertaken  a  major  review  of  existing 
family  planning  services  In  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  This  review 
will  lead,  among  other  things,  to  a  reorga- 
nization of  portions  of  the  HKW  service 
structure,  to  a  substantial  expansion  of  the 
programs  of  both  agencies,  and  to  much  Im- 
proved coordination  between  the  two. 

A  comparable  review  of  research  Into  fam- 
ily planning  and  related  matters  U  under- 
way under  Dr.  Egeberg-s  direction  In  HEW 
Within  a  few  months,  we  anticipate  this 
review  to  lead  to  the  enlarged  research  effort 
described  in  the  President's  Message,  an  ef- 
fort that  wlU  also  seek  to  ooordlnate  much 
Of  the  family  planning  research  being  con- 
ducted throughout  the  nation. 

Af^^'l.°®>.^*-  ^S^^^'  with  the  Department 
rrJt  L^^  mounted  a  study  of  manpower 
needs  aUd  training  programs  for  domesUo 
and  international  population  activities  and 
will  report  to  the  President  this  autumn 

A  staff  group  from  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  has  been  working  closely  with 
representatives  of  the  departments  of  Agri- 
culture. Intertor  and  HEW,  and  the  Agencv 
for  International  Development,  in  the  areas 
of  food  resources  and  the  environmental 
consequences  of  population  growth  The  En- 
vironmental Quality  Council  will  receive  a 
report  from  this  group,  and  we  expect  to 
continue  to  pay  close  attention  to  this  Im- 
portant matter. 

In  the  InternaUonal  area.  Secretary  Rogers 
has  several  projects  underway.  Including  an 
a^essment  of  our  participation  in  interna- 
tional population  and  family  planning  pro- 
grams, a  determination  of  ways  of  upKrad- 
thf,°flJ,H'"^  f."""^*^"  assistance  progr^  m 
t^H  •  ^"^   *°   interdepartmental   effort 

to  deepen  the  awareness  of  population  growth 
H^^      ,  consequences  among  all  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  abroad 
^f^J"  °'  l^^  activities  win  lead  to  specific 

Which  he  win  be  able  to  use  in  further  de- 
cisions concerning  the  Administration's  con- 
w^th^  response  to  the  problems  associated 
with  population  growth. 

I  hope  that  the  members  of  the  Task  Force 
Will  continue  their  interest  in  this  sublet 

^,i.itr°    ^°''  ^  ^°°^  ^°^  '"uch  we  ap-' 
precxate  your  continued  support 
Sincerely. 

DaNIIX  p.  MOTNIHAN. 

A^ai^s     ^    ^^   President   for    Urban 
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loe  programs.  The  draft  of  thla  bUl  is  now 

^^  JUf^''^'  '''  ***'«  *»*en  the  first  step 
in  effecting  the  reorganization  of  the  D^ 
partment-s    family    planning    services.    The 

^^^'  ^""^  '='''"'  ^**>*^  ^'^<^  Progra^ 
^«^,^  transferred  from  the  SoclaJ  and 
Rehabilitation  Service  to  the  Health  Services 
a^d  Mental  Health  Admimstratlon  ^e^! 
UbUshment  of  a  separate  unit  for  iLTly 
planning  services  wli;  follow  shortly 

cJ^r  J^*'J^^  °*P^'n«*nt  established  a 
Center  for  Population  Research  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  Of  Health.  During  ite  fl«t 

^^^V^'f  "'If**'  '»"'^'=»>^  succeaef^ly  a  ^- 
gr^ol  collaborative  research  in  oontralLp- 

ru-ht^InZ'"*",*  "^^  Admmistratlon^L 
f2u*^=!  ,^'"°°*'  ^"'^''  ^°'-  this  program  for 
b V  t>,?^  ^'''^-  ""*  '^•'y  were  elSunated 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Neverthl- 

al^t  o'r^f  r  "'h''",""'  ^  ^^"^^  substrnt^I 
additional  funds  for  research 

tereJ^m\^.r,T7°"  °^  ^^  P«'^°al  »"- 
iere«  in  the  field  of  population.  Among  the 

many  pressing  problems  with  which  II  are 
faced  I  assign  it  a  very  high  priority. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Roger  O.  Eoeberg  MD 
As,^stant    Secretary    far    Health  'and 
.   Scientific  Affairs. 


AT  7  CENTS,  MAIL  MUST  GO 
"PHEW 


Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare 
Washington,  DC.  September  17    1969 
Honorable  George  Bush. 
House  of  Bepresentatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bush:  i  have  been  especiallv 
raUfled  to  learn  of  the  Interest  andTup^n 
rLk  F;?r°"^  of  Representatives  Republl^n 
Task  Force  on  Earth  Resources  and  Popula- 
tion in  the  efforts  of  this  Department  to 
^emln  MS  r^^  established  b?  thT^U? 
tlon  G?omh.    "^^^  "^  ""^^^^^  °°  P°P"'^- 

for^L°^^"^^°*  ^^  developed  a  draft  bill 
thL  I  "PP?"  °^  ^^"y  planning  services 
through  project  grants,  training  ot  proS! 
s^onals  and  sub-professionals  to  provide  faS 

^''e^'i^;^^  ^''''^-  ^^  ^°'  ^sel^ch  1^ 
the  Improvement  of  the  deUvery  of  famJlv 
planning  services  and  the  evaluation  of^! 


/Mr.  SCOTT  asked  and  was  given  t>er 

S  Tri  fh/p"""^  ""''  remarks  S  S 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  ) 

issue'- o?'?h7A^'.^P'*'^"'  t^  '""nth's 
TmV^.i  the  American  Bar  Association 
Journal  contains  a  short  essay  taken 
from  the  New  York  Times  among  its  S" 

^"^Php'^V "?.^  'At  7  Cents,  uln^t 
Go  Phew'!"  It  reads  as  foUows: 

At  7  Cents.  Mah.  Must  Go  "Phew"! 
Planners  in  the  post  office  have  been  burn- 
ing the  midnight  oil  since  President  mxon 

r^t^raSs"  ""'  ^^'^^^  -°^^"  ^'-  °^ 
in J?1'V,°''^"'''  ^''^'■y  ""^e  the  price  of  mail- 

devisJ  r^.r^^^P  ^  P^^'^y'  '^'  P°"  Office 

aeMses  a  new  scheme  for  making  its  service 

even  worse  than  It  was  before  service 

Archibald  David,  known  in  postal  circles 

that  the  department,  with  each  successive 
increase^  has  curtailed  deliveries,  shut  d^w^ 
post  offices,  eliminated  collections.  pFac^ 
shfr.t?"''!.  restrictions  on  letter  s^^  ^d 
shapes  and  ordered  collection  trucks  to 
double-park  in  clogged  thoroughfares  and 
hound^l  people  to  remember  lon'g  sequent 

When  first-class  postage  went  to  six  cents 

in  the  department  as  "snail  mall  "  The  our 
pose  was  to  guarantee  that  a  letter  wou!d^not 
travel  any  faster  than  a  snail 
wJcl"^*'  ^°'  example,  a  letter  mailed   from 
Washington  to  New  York.  Normally  it  wouW 

Dcit^fflr^"  '^'P  '°  P"^^P«  ^'^  hours  °:Se 
postoffloe     has    worked    out    a    schemp    fr,r 

?^'^^^L"^''  ?  ^^"  ^^r*^'  -here  ItTs  sent  bick 
^»„T  *'l''^^°"  *"^  instructions  that  the 
bag  is  not  to  be  opened  untU  after  the  week! 

Unfortunately,  "snail  mall"  has  not  lived 
up  to  the  hopes  held  for  it.  Many  letter  from 
Washington  still  takes  only  five  days  t^reach 
New  York.  Which  is  considerably  falter  than 
any  post  office  test  snail  ever  has  miSe  the 

Understandably,  David  Is  discouraged  about 

onceT*'""'^  °'  '""^l^S  ^h«  servfco  worse 
once  the  seven-cent  rate  takes  effect.  Young 
Turks  in  the  department  say  prlvatelv  thaf 
David  is  tu-ed  and  "over  the  hill  "        ^ 
They  have  a  number  of  radical  new  schemes 


^It^l,"^?^  *°  80  to  Postmaster  General 
Winton   M.  Blount  for  approval    The  most 

m^n  nV'  '"f"  '"^  '"'  expensive  new^^! 

^nly?.°nS'^nr.^"  **^"  "''^^  "^^  P-*^- 

onof  f  nH*^i*  scheme,  the  postman  would  ring 
once  and  if  no  one  answered,  he  would  throw 
all  your  first-class  mall  down  the  sewer 

A  less  COTtroverslal  plan,  almost  certain  to 
be  approved,  calls  for  abolishing  collection 
boxes  and  Installing  in  their  pli^e  sidewalk 

PosS'"''*,'*^  '*"**^  '"^^'^  m^l  on  cuTb  ' 
Postofflce  planners  believe  wind  rain  chil- 
dren and  dogs  win  do  the  rest 

The  planners  are  Interested  In  dogs  One  of 
pdt^Tl  -controversial  plans  to  be  ^nt  l^  the 
Postmaster  General  calls  for  the  post  office 

r^,.l^.  "^  P**""  °^  ravenous  hounds 
chained  In  railroad  mall  cars 

Before  the  train  pulled  out,  postal  workers 

Zdo^iS^nH'^Jv,'"*'','^^'  '^^^he  car.  s^I 
^^!,^^  t^'^  ^^^''-  ''■°™  outside  the  car  un- 
th^  t^'-?°^-  P'^Ponents  of  this  plan  ar^ue 
that  the  dogs  have  had  their  dav  with  the 

rJ^..T.'^l-  -  --  «-  to  gi.^^'^bl'^^ 

tha^l^c^- -rs  ?ea^^  TT.T.I  SS 

s^S  ^'L'""'  ""'''  ^*  ^  "''  we  takeThI 
fl^^^f    •  .^''^y  '^*"''  "^^^ere  will  be  nothing 

i^  elKt^^^ts""  "^^'^  *^^  ^^'-'^'^  -^  ^' 

Now,  I  wonder  if  articles  like  this  have 
any  proper  place  in  respectable  publics - 

v^"n.^o^^^*^^"'^  *"y  "^eful  purpose? 
While  the  postal  service  can  be  improved 
^  well  as  any  other  public  or  private  en- 

Sh,^'  '*  ?*^  ''^^"  subjected  to  unrea- 
sonable cnticism.  The  Post  Office  De- 
partment has  advised  me  that  in  the 
n^Lr^""  ^^^^  '^  delivered  a  total  of  82.- 
wnr^H  ^.''/^^^  ?^  '"^"-  '*0  P^'-cent  of  the 
hof  .»,  *^^  ^°^"^^-  "  further  advised 
that  the  average  delivery  time  for  first - 
class  mail  was: 

Local:   1.1  days. 
1-50  miles;  1.3  days. 
50-150  miles:  1  4  days 
151-300  miles;  1.9  days 
301-600  miles;  2.2  days. 

And  the  average  for  airmail  was 
1 50-300  miles:  1.7  days 
300-1400  miles:  2  days 
1800-3000  miles:  2.3  days. 

Of  course  we  want  to  improve  the  serv- 
ice and  I  am  sure  it  can  be  improved.  Our 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
^lli\^^  Z^^^  ^^''■'  co^sJderlng  postal  reform 
S?tT.  ^"^i^^^bt  that  a  satire,  if 
such  It  be,  of  the  nature  of  the  essay 
alK)ve  IS  warranted  or  if  it  will  stimulate 
the  serious  thinking  necessary  to  im- 
prove the  service. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to- 

^T^^x;.^^''''?"^'  ^^*  *^^  ^«3"est  of  Mr. 
SLACK)  for  today  and  September  24  on 
account  of  illness. 

9-^^L  ff'"*"''/  ^°^  Tuesday,  September 
23  on  account  of  official  business 

Mr.  Pepper  ,at  the  request  of  Mr 
Gibbons),  for  Tuesday,  September  23 
on  account  of  official  business. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


artrtL]^^^°"^  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 

h^l^JJ"^^"^  ^"'^  *"y  sP«^iaI  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to- 


Mr.  Betts,  for  1  hour,  on  Tuesday, 
September  30;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  LuKENS,  for  1  hour,  cMi  September 
29:  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

'The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California) ;  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  materlsil:) 

Mr.  Flood,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoLAND,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  60  minutes,  on  Septem- 
ber 30. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  10  minutes,  today: 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  60  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
levise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Gray  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Philbin  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Harvey  to  follow  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Del  Clauson  during  his  1 -minute 
;  peech  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Button  i  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Bush  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Meskill  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Taft  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Schadeberg  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  ZwACH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Der-winski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Keith. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
Quest  of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California) 
and  to  include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Moss  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in   10  instances. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  12  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Albert  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Daddario. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiKVA  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Yatron  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  In  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Priedel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.    HUNGATE. 


Mr.  Montgomery  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances. 

Wolff. 

Olsen  in  four  Instances. 

Bingham. 

Marsh  in  two  instances. 

Burke  of  Msissachusetts. 

KLUcz-yNSKi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.    COHELAN. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  Instances. 


Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2601.  An  act  to  reorganize  the  courts  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
pKDses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  September  22,  1969, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

HJi.  9526.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
to  provide  that  employer  contributions  do 
not  have  to  be  made  under  that  act  with 
respect  to  service  performed  in  the  employ 
of  certain  public  international  organizations; 
and 

HJl.  11582.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies,  for  the  flacal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  6  minutes  pjn.). 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  September  24,  1969,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


eral  of  the  tTnited  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  Governments  heUum  conserva- 
tion program  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mmes,  Department  of  the  interior;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1169.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
Mines.  Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  a  proposed  contract  with  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute.  Menlo  Park,  Calif., 
for  research  and  development  of  a  portable 
Instrument  to  be  used  routinely  by  mine  in- 
spectors for  rapidly  ascertaining  totAl  float 
dust  and  resplrable  dust  concentrations  in 
mine  atmospheres,  pursuant  to  the  provLsions 
of  Public  Law  89-672;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1170.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian 
ClaJms  CX)mmlsslon.  transmitting  a  report 
that  proceedings  have  been  finally  concluded 
with  respect  to  Docket  No.  80-C,  Bands  of 
Mission  Indians  of  California,  Plaintiffs  v. 
The  United  States  of  America,  Defendant. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  21  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  Act.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1171.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  claims  settled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  under  the  Military  Per- 
sonmel  and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act  of 
1964.  as  amended,  for  fiscal  year  1969,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  that  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1172  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  restore  balance  in  the  Federal 
form  of  Government  In  the  United  States; 
to  provide  both  the  encouragement  and  re- 
sources for  State  and  local  government  offi- 
cials to  exercise  leadership  in  solving  their 
own  problems;  to  achieve  a  better  allocation 
of  total  public  resources;  and  to  provide  for 
the  sharing  with  State  and  local  governments 
of  a  portion  of  the  tax  revenue  received  by 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1165.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967  to  authorize  modifications 
of  the  system  of  selecting  persona  for  Induc- 
tion into  the  Armed  Forces  under  this  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1166.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Material  (procurement  and  produc- 
tion) ,  transmitting  a  report  on  Department 
of  the  Navy  research  and  development  pro- 
curement actions  of  $50,000  and  over,  for  the 
period  of  January  1  through  June  30.  1969, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  U£.C.  2357; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1167.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  effectiveness  and  administration 
of  the  Kilmer  Job  Corps  CJenter  for  Men 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
Edison.  NJ.,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1168.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Oen- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  dehvered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  538.  Resolution  to  grant 
additional  travel  authonty  to  the  Committee 
on  PubUc  -Works  (Rept.  No.  91-498) .  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  555.  Resolution  lor  consideration 
of  H.R.  4314.  a  bUl  to  amend  section  302(c) 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947  to  jjermit  employer  contributions  to 
trust  funds  to  provide  employees,  their  i&m- 
llies.  and  dependents  with  scholarships  for 
study  at  educational  institutions  or  the  es- 
tablishment of  child  care  centers  for  pre- 
school and  school  age  dependents  of  employ- 
ees (Rept.  No.  91-499) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
on  Rules  House  Resolution  556.  Resolution 
for  consideraUon  of  H.R.  13369.  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend for  2  additional  years  the  authority  to 
set  Interest  rates  necessary  to  meet  the  mort- 
gage market  for  guaranteed  and  Insured 
home  loans  to  veterans  under  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  for  other  loans 
(Rept  No.  91-500).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 754.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  section 
19(e)  of  the  Securltleii  Exchange  Act  of  1934: 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No  91-501).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI 
VATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 

of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  PEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 8^92.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr  and 
M^oy°.nf  ^"''  ^"»o"t  amendment  (Rept, 
fh-^l"*,°^l  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House 

Mr^FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary s.  265  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Giovanni)  Denaro;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  9i-603( .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House 
«,  ^^„^^KILL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

f.ni  M    K  ^'^^  ^°i  ^^^  '■""^^  °f  ^'   Konstan- 
tlnos  Nicholaos  Babaliaros;  ■without  amend- 
ment   (Rept     No,    91-504).    Referred    to    the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
arv^s  ^??*^.^'*     committee  on  the  Judlcl- 

Nr<f,%^c'"°*'  *''^°"*  amendment  (Rept 
fhe^^h1?e^'„o^r-   "   ^^^  CommltLe^of 

arf  S  ^^?''a^''    Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S^  2019.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dug  Foo 

S«?^'.t,T/''°'''  ^'"^"dment   ,Rept    No    9^ 
Whole  HousT    "^    ^^^    ^"'"'"'"^^    °^    *^« 
^^''■-^^S^^LL:   Committee  on  the  Judlci- 
^sm^t^if^    Resolution    540     Resolution    op- 
iTfhf  TT  ?.T^""^  °^  permanent  residence 
in  the  United  States  of  certain  aliens-  with- 
out amendment  (Rept   No.  91-507)    Referred 
A^  %^™"''"^«  °f  ^^«  Whole  House 
Mr.  EILBE3iG:   Committee  on  the  Judlcl 
ary.  H.R.  4560  A  bill  for  the  reHe    of  S  Cha 
f^";    ^\^°"^,^'"endment    (Rept     Na    9^! 
w'^ole^oure^'^    ^    "^^^    ^°'"'"'"-    °^    ^^« 
Mr.  EILBERG:   Committee  on  the  Judlr-i 

5S;,eHour    ^    "^'^    ^^'"'^^^    °'    the 

HR'5^TMn';°'"™'"*^  °"  t*^^  Judiciary. 
M„     5936.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kong  Wan 
Nor;    with  amendments    (Rept.  No    9T-5T0) 
House        '°   '""^   Committee   of   the   Whole 

H  r'  ,^.T°I-  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  10156  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lidla 
Mendo^  With  amendments  (Rept.°No  9! 
Wh!.,e  Hotr    ""    ^^^    ^°'"-'"-    Of    the 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bi  Is  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  a^  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADAMS    (for  himself    Mr    Av- 
DERsox  or  California,  Mr   Annunzi'o 

of  Massachusetts.  Mr  Cohelan  Mr 
CONTE.  Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr  Flowers. 
Mr.  Halpern.  Mr.  Hanley.  Mr  HuN- 
CATE.  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr 
MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Moor  HEAD  Mr' 
llHnnr"'  ^  Po^^ocK.  Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois.  Mr  Rooney  of  Pennsvl- 
van.a,  Mr    Stratton.  Mrs.  Sullivan, 

HR    n^lQ      I''in?''°~-  ^'^  ^^'    WILLIAMS)  : 

state  ro^^  '^''i  ^  authorize  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  prescribe 
minimum  standards  for  railroad  p^enger 
service,  and  for  other  purposes  To  f^Com 
mutee  on  interstate  and  ^eign  Comm^er; 
By  Mr  ADAMS  (for  himself  Mr  Blat- 
NiK,   Mr.   Buchanan.   Mr    Pish    Mr 

H.R.  13920.   A   bill   to  authorize  the  Inter 
«ate    Commerce    Commission    to    pr^rtl^ 
mimmum  sundards  for  railroad  pSJe^ 

^tr.!'  ^"?  '""■  °''^"  purposes:  t«  t1^  Com 
mittee  on  Interstate  a^d  Foreign  Commerce 


By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H  R.  13921.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  District 
or  Columbia  to  compensate  holders  of  class  A 
retailers  licenses  Issued  under  the  DUtrlct 
Of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act 
who  return  such  licenses  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  cancellation;  to  the  committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana : 
H.R.  13922.  A  bill  to  improve  farm  income 
and  insure  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  by  extending  and  improving  cer- 
tain commodity  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  PINDLEY 
H.R   13923.   A   bill    to  amend   the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
By  Mr   PREY: 
H.R.  13924.  A  bill  to  continue  the  golden 
eagle    program   established    under   the   Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of   1965- 
Aff^rs    *^°'""''''^*   °"   Interior   and   Insular 

H.R.  13925.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  lifetime  fee  for  persons  65  years 
of  age  or  over  for  admission  to  outdoor  recre- 
of  ?L*T??,  admimstered  by  certain  agencies 
tl  t  ^^^  ^^'*''  ^""^  for  other  purposes; 
Affairs  '^""^'"^  °"  Interior  and  Insular 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 

HM  13926  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance to  the  city  of  Tallahassee.  Fla     of  a 

^flllT  ^  ^%^^  '^'*'  P'-operty  of  the  United 
States    heretofore    donated    to    the    United 
States  by  that  city;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations 
By  Mr   GRAY; 
H  R.  13927.  A   bill   to  establish  a  national 

goaf  ^  fnh'^'?'^""  '°  '""^  ^^^^««  ''"h  the 
goal  of  achieving  equalized  excellence  in 
schools  throughout  the  Nation  over  a  10- 
Im^^-  '°  ^^^  Committee  on  Education 

By  Mr   HARVEY  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Del  Clawson)  • 

of"r.f    o^^!  ^   '''"   ^  ^""^""^  section  3(d) 

to  t^  ^^"^  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956 

to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON  (for  himself   Mr 

DuLSKi.   Mr.  Olsen.  Mr    Daniels  of 

New   Jersey.   Mr.    Nix,    Mr    Hanlet, 

Mr.  WHn-E.  Mr  Brasco.  Mr  Corbett. 

Mr    Cunningham.    Mr.    Derwinski 

Mr.   Johnson  of  Pennsylvania    Mr 

Button,     Mr.     Lukens.     and  '  Mr 

HocAN )  : 

wi^h^fi!^^^^.^  *""  ^  provide  mail  recipients 
with  the  option  not  to  receive  through  the 
mall  unsolicited  and  potentially  offensive 
fZnl  '"^*«'^^'«'  ^nd  for  other  purposes^  to 
me  committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 

wo  ^L^   JOHNSON  of  California; 

nu^if.  nf  °  ""  ,'*'"  '°  ^^<='^'«  that  certam 
public  domain  lands  are  added  to  the  VT 
Ranch  Indian  Reservation.  C^if  and  ^re 
Pi  R^v;'';^':""^  ^"'^«  '"^  ^^"-t  for  such 
n  slfili  K  H  'f "'  °^  '^^  ^tate  Of  California 
In^rf^r    ?  designated  by  the  Secretarv  of  the 

Ins^^'A^^lr^.^  """"'"^  °"  ^"^-'-  -^ 
By  Mr    LATTA: 

guft^ia^^faifi  ""  '^"!  '°  ""^"''  ^^^  A"  Of  Au- 
fion  !n\i  ■  ""^'^ting  to  Federal  participa- 
the  D^.rlH%'t'1'  °'.  P^^^ting  the  shores  of 
slons^.^  in  ^H^"'  "^  territories,  and  posses- 
sions, to  include  privately  owned  property; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  McCarthy 

•^nfif:  ^^^.  *  ^"'  '°  ^"^^'l  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  15-percent 
acro^-the-board  increase  in  the  m'Lnt^v 
benefit*   payable    thereunder,   with   a   minl- 

^t'"o?V.T^''  l^"^^^^  °^  *^°«  ^"d  subsequent 
cost-of-living  benefit  increases,  and  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  outside  earnings  which 
an    individual    may   have   wlthou     fuffer  ng 

Wa'vs^.  M  ^'^'^'^^  ^  ^^^  CommltSe  ol 
Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr  McPALL: 
H.R  13933  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965 
to  extend  for  l  year  the  period  during  which 
grants  may  be  made  to  a  community  for  wi- 
ter  or  sewer  facilities  even  though  such  com- 
munity has  not  yet  completed  it«  program 
for  a  coordinated  areawide  water  and  sewer 
facilities  system;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MORSE   (for  himself.  Mr.  Bo- 
land,  Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr,  Conte.  Mr.  Donohue,  Mrs.  Heck- 
ler of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Keith,  Mr 
Macdonald    of    Massachusetts,  '  Mr 
O'Neill   of   Massachusetts,   and   Mr 
Philbin)  : 
Ha.  13934.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 21,   1959    ,74  Stat.  591)    to  authorize 
the  Secretary   of   the   Interior   to   revise   the 
boundaries  of  Minute  Man  National  Histori- 
cal Park,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr    MORSE: 
H.B  13935.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  candidates  for 
congressional    offices   with    certain    opportu- 
nities to  purchase  broadcast  time  from  tele- 
vision broadcasting  stations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York ; 
H.R.  13936    A   bill    to   amend    the   Military 
Sen'lce  Act  of  1967  to  provide  for  more  equi- 
table deferment  procedures,  to  provide  for  i 
random  system  for  selecting  individuals  for 
induction    into    the    Armed    Forces,   and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 
'  By  Mr.  NIX; 

H.R.  13937.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  Increases  in  benefits  un- 
der the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance program,  to  provide  health  Insurance 
benefits  for  the  disabled,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr   OTTINGER: 
H.R.  13938.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  require  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce   Commission    to    prescribe    minimum 
standards  for  railroad  passenger  service    and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr    PATMAN; 
H.R.  13939.  A  bill  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authority   to  limit   the  rates  of  Interest   or 
dlUdends  payable  on  certain  deposits  and  ac- 
counts, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr   PEPPER; 
H.R.  13940.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  authorize  assistance  to  small  busi- 
ness concerns  in  financing  structural,  opera- 
tional, or  other  changes  to  meet  standards  re- 

TTf^-  T^'^"'*'  '^*  °^  State  law  enacted 
In  conformity  therewith;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  mmittee 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN;" 

»v^<.^/^^*^  *  "'"  *°  P'"°^'lde  for  the  orderly 
expansion  of  trade  in  manufactured  prod'- 
ucts;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  ; 
H  R^  13942.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
Umted  States  Code  to  provide  that  deafness 
developing  a  10  per  centum  or  more  degree  of 
disability    within    7    years    after    separation 

S  k"'"'^  '""'"^^  "^"""'"e  *  Pei-lod  Of  war 
shall  be  presumed  to  be  service  connected-  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

ByMr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.   13943.  A  bill   to  equalize  the  retired 
pa>  Of  niembers  of  the  uniformed  services  re 
tired  prior  to  June  1.  1958.  whose  retired  pav 
is   computed   on    laws   enacted   on   or   after 
Services.''  ''"'^  "  '*"'  Committee  on  Armed 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  13944.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
period  of  time  during  which  certain  require! 
ments  shall  continue  to  apply  with  resoect  to 
applications  for  a  llcenL"^  for  an  aaiMt^ 
which  may  affect  the  resources  of  the  Hudsoii 
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Riverway.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr  SAYLOR  : 
H.R.  13945  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  impo- 
sition of  fees,  charges,  and  taxes  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  covered  into  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  suspended  during  any 
period  when  amounts  in  the  fund  are  im- 
pounded or  otherwise  withheld  from  expend- 
iture: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  13946.  A  bill  to  enlarge  the  classes  of 
persons  eligible  for  servicemen's  group  life 
insurance,  and  to  Improve  the  administration 
of  the  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER  ( for  herself,  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Illinois.  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Mr.  Burton  of  Utah,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mr  Cleveland,  Mr,  Cunningham. 
Mr.    Dellenback.   Mr.    Duncan.    Mr. 

PlNDLEY.      Mr       FrELINGHUYSEN.      MT 

Fulton  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Gude, 
and  Mr  Halpern)  ; 
H.R.  13947  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs  in  order  to  provide 
within  the  Federal  Government  for  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  interests  of  consumers,  to 
coordinate  Federal  programs  and  activities 
affecting  consumers,  to  assure  that  the  in- 
terests of  consumers  are  timely  presented  and 
considered  by  Federal  agencies,  to  represent 
the  interests  of  consumers  before  Federal 
agencies,  and  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
consumer  information:  to  establish  a  Con- 
sumer Advisorj'  Council  to  oversee  and  evalu- 
ate Federal  activities  relating  to  consumers: 
to  authorize  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, at  the  request  of  businesses,  to  conduct 
product  standard  tests;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By    Mrs.    DWYER     (lor    herself.    Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts.  Mr   Hor- 
TON.  Mr    HuNGATE.  Mr    Madden.  Mr 
McCloskey.   Mr.    MizE.    Mr    Podell, 
Mr.  Reid  of  New  York,  Mr.  Robison, 
Mr    Sandman,  Mr    Saylor.  Mr    Sy- 
mington, Mr  Weicker.  Mr.  Widnall, 
and  Mr    Wydleri  : 
H.R.  13948.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumer  .affairs  in  order  to  provide  within 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  interests  of  consumers,  to  coordi- 
nate Federal  programs  and  activities  affect- 
ing consumers,  to  assure  that  the  interests  of 
consumers  are  timely  presented  and  consid- 
ered  by   Federal   agencies    to   represent   the 
interests  of  consumers  before  Federal   agen- 
cies, and  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  con- 
sumer information;  to  establish  a  Consumer 
.'Vdvisory    Council    to    oversee    and    evaluate 
Federal  activities  relating  to  consumers;   to 
authorize  the  Nationa.  Bureau  of  Standards. 
at  the  request  of  businesses,  to  conduct  prod- 
uct standard  tests;   and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  WAGGONNER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Nedzi,  Mr   Davis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Po- 
dell, and  Mr  McEwen  )  : 
H.R.  13949    A  bill  to  provide  certain  equip- 
ment for  use  in  the  offices  of  Members,  offi- 
cers, and  committees  of  the  House  of  Repte- 
sentatlves,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr  DENT  i  f or  himself,  Mr.  Burton 
"of  California,  Mr  Perkins.  Mr.  Pu- 
ciNSKi.  Mr  Hawkins.  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr  Clay.  Mr  Powell.  Mr. 
Gaydos,  Mr  Bell  of  California.  Mr 
Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mrs  Green  of  Ore- 
gon. Mr  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Brademas.  Mr.  O'Hara.  Mr  Reid  of 
New   York.   Mr.   Morgan.   Mr    Flood. 


Mr  Saylob.  Mr  Staggers,  Mr.  Slack, 

Mr  Kee.  and  Mr  Mollohan  )  : 
H  R.  13950  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  health  and  safety  of  persons 
working  in  the  coal  mining  industry  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DENT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Carey. 
Mr   William  D  Ford.  Mr   Hathaway. 
Mr     ScHEUER.    Mr     Meeds.    Mr     Mc- 
Dade.     Mr     Nix.    Mr     Barrett.     Mr. 
RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr    Vico- 
RiTo.    Mr     Podell.    Mr     Clark.    Mr 
Moorhead,   Mr    Williams,   Mr    Hel- 
STOSKi,    Mr     Karth,    Mr     Annunzio. 
Mr  DuLSKi.  Mr.  Giaimo.  Mr  Corbett. 
Mr    St   Germain,    Mr    Rodino.   Mr 
Price  of  IlllnoiE,  and  Mr.  Byrne  of 
Pennsylvania)  : 
H.R.  13951    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion   of    the    health    and    safety    of    persons 
working  In  the  coal  mining  industry  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr   DENT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Burke 
of   Massachusetts.  Mr    Gibbons.  Mr 
Coughlin,  Mr   Brown  of  California, 
Mr    Ryan,   Mr    Eraser.   Mr.   Biester. 
Mr.  Eckhardt.  Mr    Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr    Yatron,  Mr    Mikva.  Mr. 
Burton  of  Utah,  Mr    Don  H    Clau- 
sen. Mr,  Patten,  Mr   Gallagher.  Mr 
EiLBERc.    Mr     Rees.    Mr     Rt:pPE.    Mr 
Leggett,  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr    Ottinger. 
Mr    Brasco.  Mr    Murphy  of  Illinois, 
and  Mr.  Kluczynskii  ; 
H  R.  13952.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  health  and  safety  of  persons  work- 
ing in  the  coal  mining  industry  ot  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   DENT    (for   himself.   Mr.   An- 
nunzio.   Mr     Nix.    Mr     Brasco.    Mr. 
Addabbo,   Mr.   Leggett.   Mr    Button, 
Mr  Conyers.  Mr  Halpern.  Mr  Pow- 
ell,   Mr.    Fulton    of    Pennsylvania, 
Mr    Mikva.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Carter, 
Mr.   Biaggi.   and  Mr    Pollock)  : 
H  R.    13953    A   bill   to  require   the   Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  collect  and  disseminate  em- 
ployment information  regarding  local  law  en- 
forcement   agencies;    to   the    Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey; 
H.R.  13954  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of 
August  22.  1949  (63  Stat  623).  so  as  to  au- 
thorize the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  to  plan  and  construct 
museum  suppK)rt  and  depository  facilities:  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 

H  R  13955.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of 
August  10.  1846.  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
additional  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smiliisontan  Institution:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  13956  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of 
October  15,  1966  (80  Stat,  953;  20  U.S.C 
65a),  relating  to  the  National  Museum  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  so  as  to  author- 
ize additional  appropriations  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  for  carn-ing  out  the  pur- 
poses of  said  act;  to  t"ne  Committee  on 
House  .Administration. 

By  Mr  WHITEHURST: 
H  R.  13957  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of 
August  24.  1966.  relating  to  the  care  of  ani- 
mals used  for  purposes  of  research,  experi- 
mentation, exhibition  or  held  for  sale  as 
pets;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  13958.  A  bill  to  create  a  National 
Zoological  and  Aquarium  Corporation,  and 
lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ; 
H.R  13959  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the 
many  contributions  to  the  founding  and 
early  development  of  t'ne  State  of  Texas  and 
the  citv  of  San  Antonio  by  Jose  Antonio  Na- 


varro:   to   the   Committee   on    Banking    and 
Currency. 

By     Mr      WHITEHURST     i  f  or     mmself 
and  Mr   Downing)  : 

H.J.  Res  910.  Joint  resolution  to  declare  a 
national  day  of  prayer  and  concern  for 
American  servicemen  being  held  prltoner  .n 
North  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   BLACKBURN : 

H.    Con.    Res.    372     Concurrent    resolution 
providing  that  the  administration  take  steps 
to  prevent  airplane  hijacking;   to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr   FOLEY: 

H  Con.  Res.  373  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congre.'s  with  re- 
spect to  the  Government  of  Nortli  Vietnam 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front  of  South 
Vietnam  complying  with  the  principles  of 
the  Geneva  Convention:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr   WHITEHURST; 

H.  Con.  Res  374  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  of  International 
criteria  for  endangered  sjjecies  of  wildlife  and 
the  establishment  of  international  humane 
standards;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  the  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows ; 

By  Mr.  BOLAND : 
H  R.  13960.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Youg- 
haper  Derdertan:   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mi.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.    13961.   A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Alexandra   Toczyska;    to   the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R    13962.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ignaclo 
Sierra    Uribe:     to    the    Comnuttee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.   13963.  A  bill  for  the  relief  Of  Wayne 
Leo  Smith:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  13964.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ot  Carmelo 
Buttitta:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  QUILLEN; 
H.R.  13965.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Or- 
lando Balea:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  REES: 
H.R.  13966.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosswood 
Enterprises:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  ROYBAL: 
HM.  13967.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sutekazu 
Yamamorl:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

257.  By  Mr  COUGHLIN;  Petition  of  reso- 
lution of  the  Ambler  Borough  Council.  Mont- 
gomery County,  Pa.,  regarding  tax  status  of 
municipal  bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

258.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Allan 
Feinblum,  New  York,  N  Y  relative  to  estab- 
lisliment  of  a  ■Childrens  Project";  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

259.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  York. 
Pa  ,  relative  to  the  bill  to  create  a  catalog  of 
Federal  assistance  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

260.  Also,  petition  of  the  Congress  of  Ml- 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

"nie  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  Lord  of  histoi-y  and  beyond  to 
whom  each  day  belongs,  bless  all  who  in 
tneir  daily  vocations  serve  tlie  govern- 
ment of  the  people.  Let  Thy  truth  inform 
their  minds  and  Thy  righteousness  be 
enthroned  In  their  inmost  being. 

Strengthen  all  who  are  working  for 
peace  between  the  nations,  and  all  who 
are  working  for  purer  and  juster  laws 
bustain  all  who  are  engaged  in  healing 
diseases,  in  the  relief  of  poverty  in  the 

f.l  v^,,"^  *^^  y°""^'  a"«l  1"  the  rescue 
of  the  fjillen. 

Deliver  those  who  thus  labor  from  dis- 
^°"J^Kement  or  frustration  or  a  sense 
of  futility.  Give  them  a  stout  heart  to 
bear  their  own  burdens,  a  willing  heart 
to  bear  the  burdens  of  others,  and  a  be- 
lieving heart  to  cast  all  their  burdens  on 
Thee. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


SENATE— rwesrfa^,  September  23,  1969 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day September  22,  1969,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
September  22.   1969,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  joint  resolution 
S^.  R^.  149)   to  extend  for  3  months 
the  authonty  to  limit  the  rates  of  inter- 
est or  dividends  payable  on  time  and  sav- 
ings deposits  and  accounts 


which  functions  under  Title  I  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

It  is  a  special  concern  of  this  Admin- 
istration that  colleges  and  universities 
respond  effectively  to  the  needs  of  local 
communities  and  to  the  desire  of  their 
own  members  to  become  Involved  in  the 
task  of  solving  local  problems.  The  in- 
creasmg  level  of  requests  for  this  type  of 
action,  from  both  inside  and  outside  the 
campus,    raises    the    question    whether 
Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  is 
having  the  Impact  that  It  should.  This 
we  intend  to  find  out.  Therefore,  I  am 
instructing  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  Council  for  Urban  Affairs 
to  coordinate  a  search  for  ways  to  im- 
prove the  performance  of  this  program 
and  report  to  the  Council  at  an  earlv 
date.  ^ 

After  we  have  completed  our  review  of 
the  program  under  Title  I  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  as  well  as  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Extension  and  ConUnulng  Education 
we  will  advise  the  Congress  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's recommendations. 
T„..  «7         XT  Richard  Nixon. 

IHE  White  House.  Sevtember  23.  1969. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate 
messages  from  the  President  of  the 
united  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

cJ^K*"  "°pinations  this  day   received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


r 


INTERNATIONAL    ATOMIC    ENERGY 

^2^^^      CONFERENCE      REPRE- 
SENTATIVES "^rn,c- 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundrv 
nominations  of  International  Atomic 
t^vll^^  '^^  Conference  Representa- 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

"^  LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration  of  legislative  business 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  Umited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.   STENNIS.   Mr.   President.  I  ask 

fTJSn'Ser"''"'  '^^*  '  ^^^  ^'^^'^ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL  ON  EXTENSION  AND 
CONTINUING  EDUCATION  UNDER 
TTTLE  I  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TnON  ACT  OP  1965— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  iHDOC 
NO.  91-161)  ■    ^~^ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report' 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare:  "»»~i 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  • 

I  herewith  transmit  the  Third  Annual 
Reiwrt  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Extension  and  Continuing  Education 


COMMT 


TTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive busmess. 


LT.    GEN.    LEONARD    DUDLEY 
HEATON,  SURGEON  GENERAL 
Mr^STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  most 
fitting  again  to  recognize  the  outstand- 
ng  career  and  dedicated  service  of  a  dis- 
tinguished soldier  and  physician  of  the 
U-S.  Army.  Three  years  ago  I  asked  the 
Senate  to  recognize  the  service  of  Lt  Gen 
Leonard  Dudley  Heaton  on  the  occasion 
of  his  approaching  mandatory  retirement 
on  reaching  age  64  and  his  being  re- 
quested by  then  President  Johnson  to 
continue  as  Surgeon  General  after  recaU 
to  active  duty.  Though  yearning  to  re- 
tire, and  m  relaxation  to  enjoy  aU  the 

hn^r^"^^*T,f"l^°'"^°^*«  °f  h^  retirement 
home  m  Pmehurst.  N.C,  General  Heaton 
agam  responded  to  the  caU  of  duty  and 
has  continued  to  the  present  to  give  of 
himself  m  service  to  his  country  and  to 
his  fellow  man.  Indeed,  this  devoted  pub- 
lic servant  was  further  extended  in  serv- 
ice by  President  Johnson  until  May  1969 
and  then  by  President  Nixon  untU  Sep- 
tember 30.  1969.  He  was  appointed  Sur- 
geon General  by  one  President  and  con- 
Wnued  in  office  for  over  10  years  by  three 
other  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
The  splendid  accompUshments  of  the 


Army  medical  department  in  continuing 
the  excellent  care  rendered  our  service- 
men in  Vietnam,  even  through  the  pe- 
nods  of  heavy  casualties  produced  fol- 
lowing the  Tet  offenses,  attests  the  wis- 
dom of  the  President  In  continuing  the 
service  of  this  offlcer-physlcian  beyond 
mandatory  retirement  to  draw  on  his 
professional  skill,  administrative  ability, 
his  years  of  experience,  and  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  cause  of  providing  only  the 
finest  of  care  to  the  servicemen  of  this 
country. 

The  record  of  Dr.  Heaton  in  his  over 
43  years  of  service  has  been  remarkable 
and  notable  in  that  despite  his  positions 
of  vastly  increasing  responsibility  with 
many  administrative  duties  and  burdens. 
he  has  always  maintained  his  role  and 
image  as  an  astute  clinician,  teacher,  and 
,<;killed  surgeon:  never  succumbing  to  the 
temptation  to  allow  the  burden  of  ad- 
ministration to  turn  him  from  the  pri- 
mary role  of  the  physician— that  of  the 
liealer.  His  ability  to  be  a  practicing 
physician,  while  at  the  same  time  prov- 
ing himself  as  a  forceful,  able,  and  dy- 
namic administrator  and  leader  of  miii- 
tary  men,  attest  in  deeds  to  the  unsur- 
passed talents  of  this  great  man. 

I  do  not  intend  today  to  recite  all  the 
accomplishments  of  General  Heaton,  or 
to  repeat  many  of  those  I  mentioned  in 
tribute  to  him  3  years  ago,  but  I 
•\ould  like  to  mention  just  a  few.  At  that 
•ime  I  praised  the  formation  of  the  Wal- 
ter Reed  Institute  of  Nursing,  a  fine 
.school  which  was  just  beginning  and 
which  has  proven  itself.  The  first  class 
graduated  in  June  1968;  this  year,  the 
second  class  graduated,  with  71  young 
women  receiving  their  nursing  degrees. 
The  new  mobile  field  hospital,  which  in 
1966  just  had  been  developed  to  provide 
the  first  real  improvement  in  the  en- 
vironment for  providing  care  to  the  sol- 
dier in  the  field  since  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War.  has  proven  itself  in  combat 
m  Vietnam  under  the  most  trying  cir- 
ctimstances.  and  six  hospitals  are  now 
equipped  with  these  assemblies  In  Viet- 
nam. This  is  just  one  of  the  improve- 
ments in  medical  care  which  have  re- 
.sulted  from  his  insistence  on  research 
and  development  within  the  Army  medi- 
'  al  service,  even  through  periods  of  per- 
sonnel shortage  and  budgetarj'  restric- 
tions. 

In  his  time  in  office,  16  new  modem 
nospitals  have  been  completed,  the  most 
recent  the  new  Letterman  General 
Hospital  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.;  the  groundbreaking  cere- 
mony for  another,  the  new  William 
Beaumont  General  Hospital  is  scheduled 
to  take  place  in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  this  month. 
-Another  and  a  most  important  one — 
"Valter  Reed  is  in  the  programing  stage 
vlth  design  engineering  underway. 

These  new  facilities  and  ever  increas- 
ing capabilities  of  the  professional  corps 
insured  by  General  Heaton's  insistence 
on  active  professional  teaching  and  clini- 
cal research  programs  have  insured  a 
dynamic,  progressive,  and  efficient  medi- 
cal department  which  has  rendered  so 
( ffectively  the  finest  of  medical  care  to 
the  several  million  servicemen  and  their 
dependents  located  throughout  the 
world. 


The  professional  accomplishments  of 
General  Heaton  have  been  widely  recog- 
nized and  attested.  Throughout  his  ten- 
ure as  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army,  he 
has  continued  the  active  practice  of  sur- 
gery and  has  skillfully  operated  on  many 
distinguished  persons  of  our  great  Nation 
and  its  allies.  He  was  awarded  the  first 
Oak  Leaf  Cluster  to  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  for  assuming  high  respon- 
sibility in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
late  General  of  the  Army.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospi- 
tal. The  persevering  attention  and  pro- 
fessional skill  that  he  devoted  to  the  -are 
of  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  to 
include  the  emergency  surgery  delicately 
performed  successfully  on  a  critically  ill 
patient,  are  so  well  known  as  not  to  war- 
rant repeating  except  to  focus  attention 
on  the  many  accompUshments  of  this 
most  remarkable  surgeon.  Few  know  of 
the  daily  professional  rounds  he  made  in 
wards  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital 
before  going  to  his  duties  in  the  Surgeon 
General's  Office,  of  the  hours  in  the 
operating  room  or  at  the  bedside  in  the 
evenings  and  throughout  long  nights.  On 
his  many  visits  to  the  Army  medical 
facilities  around  the  world,  he  was  fre- 
quently called  into  consultation  to  render 
his  professional  judgment  on  cases  of 
critically  wounded  servicemen  or  to  ad- 
vise foreign  dignitaries  who  might  have 
been  former  patients  of  his  at  Walter 
Reed. 

His  decorations  have  included  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  with  two  Oak 
Leaf  clusters,  the  Legion  of  Merit  with 
two  Oak  Leaf  clusters,  as  well  as  distin- 
guished awards  from  many  foreign  gov- 
ernments. This  year  he  was  honored  with 
the  award  of  the  Guthrie  Medal,  pre- 
sented by  the  council  of  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  College  of  London,  and  was 
named  an  Honorarj-  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  one  of  England's 
oldest  surgical  societies.  In  this  country 
he  was  honored  this  spring  by  being  se- 
lected first  vice  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Surgical  Association. 

On  conclusion  of  his  43  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Army  Medical  Corps  and  of 
over  10  years  as  Surgeon  General  of  the 
U.S.  Army.  I  am  sure  that  Leonard  Dud- 
ley Heaton  has  established  a  record 
which  will  clearly  reserve  a  place  of 
honor  among  the  distinguished  physi- 
cian-scientist-soldiers for  whom  the 
Army  medical  department  is  noted.  He 
takes  his  place  with  Hammond,  Stern- 
berg, O'Reilly,  and  Ireland  among  the 
giants  who  have  filled  the  office  of  Sur- 
geon General. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  one  of  many  who 
have  had  a  cliance  to  observe  rather  di- 
rectly the  splendid  achievements  of  this 
remarkable  man.  especially  in  the  field 
of  what  I  call  military  medicine  which 
he  has  elevated  in  a  professional  way  and 
also  as  an  administrator.  Several  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  had  the  benefit 
of  his  rranarkable  skiU  and  judgment 
in  a  professional  and  in  a  personal  way. 
We.  too,  will  be  his  lifelong  debtors. 
We  salute  this  gentleman  for  his  out- 
standing career  as  a  professional  in  the 
medical  profession  in  the  Army  service, 
and  as  an  outstanding  American.  We 
wish  for  him  and  Mrs.  Heaton,  who  has 


been  a  major  part  of  his  .<:nccess.  many 
years  of  happiness  In  a  well  deserved 
retirement. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair,  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  cer- 
tainly wishes  to  associate  himself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  It  is  ver>'  doubtful  that 
any  man  in  the  history  of  this  coimtry 
has  contribut.ed  more,  not  only  to  mili- 
tary medicine  but  to  science  in  general, 
than  General  Heaton. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  President 
pro  t-empore  for  his  tribute. 


ORDE3FI  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDE3<JT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.     2948— INTRODUCTION     OF     THE 
REVENUE  SHARING  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Allen,  Allott. 
Bellmon,  Bennett,  Brooke,  Cook. 
Cooper,  Cotton,  Dole,  Dominick,  Ervin, 
Fannin.  Goldv^'ater,  Griffin.  Gitrney, 
Hansen.  Hruska.  Javits.  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  Mathias,  Mundt,  Mitrphy,  Pack- 
wood,  Pearson.  Percy,  Prouty.  Scott, 
Smith  of  Illinois,  Stevens,  Thttrmond, 
Tower,  and  Young  of  North  Dakota,  I 
introduce  for  referral  to  the  appropriate 
committee  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of 
1969,  a  measure  which  would  require  the 
regular  distribution  of  a  specified  portion 
of  the  Federal  individual  income  tax  to 
the  State  primarily  on  the  basis  of 
population  with  virtually  no  strings 
attached. 

This  is  the  administration  bill  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  by  President 
Nixon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  accompanying 
data  and  other  materials  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
bill,  the  accompanying  data,  and  the 
other  materials  wIU  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  See  exhibits  1  and  2. » 

The  bill  iS.  2948)  to  resrtore  balance  in 
the  federal  form  of  government  in  the 
United  States;  to  provide  both  the  en- 
couragement and  resources  for  State  and 
local  government  officials  to  exercise 
leadership  in  solving  their  own  problems: 
to  achieve  a  better  allocation  of  total 
public  resources:  and  to  provide  for  the 
sharing  with  State  and  local  governments 
of  a  portion  of  the  tax  revenue  received 
by  the  United  States,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Baker  ifor  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
historj-  of  Federal  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  goes  back  to  the  incep- 
tion of  our  coimtry,  it  is  only  for  the  last 
20  years  that  Federal  aid  has  increased 
at  a  rapidly  acceleiatlng  rate.  In  the 
10  years  prior  to  1956  Federal  aid  doubled 
to  $3.7  billion,  doubled  again  in  the  next 
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4  years  to  1960,  and  between  1960  and 
1969,  only  9  years,  it  has  expanded  from 
$7  billion  to  $18.9  billion,  an  increase  of 
almost  150  percent.  Moreover,  the  pro- 
jection for  Federal  aid  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  1975  is  estimated  at  $35 
to  $40  billion,  and  former  President  John- 
son once  set  the  figure  at  $60  billion. 

This  leaves   open   the   decision   as   to 
what  should  be  the  form  of  future  Fed- 
eral aid.  The  problem  which  confronts 
the  Congress  is  the  establishment  of  the 
most  efficient   delivery   system   for   this 
rapidly   proliferating   assistance.   In   my 
.ludgment,  it  is  imperative  that  we  create 
a  delivery  system  with  a  greater  degree 
of  flexibility.  We  should  move  away  from 
complete  reliance  on  particularistic  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  instruments  and  adopt 
approaches  which  seek  to  strengthen  the 
political  structure  and  enhance  the  re- 
sponsiveness   of    American    federalism. 
This  can  best  be  achieved,  as  the  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  has  recommended,  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  combination  of  Federal 
revenue  sharing  and  general  functional 
block  gfants  along  with  Federal  categori- 
cal grants-in-aid. 

Under  this  flexible  approach  revenue 
sharing  would  be  utilized  to  allow  States 
and  localities  to  devise  their  own  pro- 
grams and  set  their  own  priorities  to  help 
solve  their  own  unique  and  most  crucial 
problems.  Block  grants  would  be  used  to 
give  States  and  localities  greater  flexi- 
bility in  meeting  needs  in  broad  func- 
tional areas.  And  categorical  grants 
would  be  used  to  stimulate  and  support 
programs  in  specific  areas  of  national 
interest.  Under  this  scheme  revenue 
sharing  would  supplement  rather  than 
supplant  existing  categorical  aids. 

Underlying  my  firm  support  for  the 
concept  of  revenue  sharing  is  the  basic 
conviction  that  strong  and  financially 
viable  State  and  local  governments  are 
essential  not  only  to  a  healthy  federalism 
but  also  to  the  best  possible  performance 
of  governmental  services.  The  enactment 
of  a  revenue  sharing  measure  would  rec- 
ognize a  substantial  role  for  the  States 
and  would  provide  a  broad  scope  for  de- 
centralized decisionmaking.  If  the  bene- 
fits of  American  diversity  are  to  be  ex- 
ploited and  enhanced,  then  the  Federal 
Government  must  aid  in  creating  a  fiscal 
environment  that  will  enable  States  and 
localities  to  exercise  wide  latitude  in 
determining  their  own  priorities  and 
solving  their  own  problems. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  we 
recognize  the  need  for  viable,  imagina- 
tive State  and  local   governments    We 
have  during  the  last  several  years  wit- 
nessed an  increasing  concentration  of 
effective  governing  authority  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  a  decreasing  ability 
for   the   States,    the   counties,    and    the 
cities  throughout  the  Nation  to  cope  suc- 
cessfully  with   the   seemingly   limitless 
problems  which  confront   them    These 
trends  constitute  a  threat  to  the  tradi- 
tional system  of  federalism  which  has 
produced   the  maximum  good   for  the 
maximum  number  with  maximum  re- 
sponsiveness In  government  throughout 
the  history  of  this  Nation.  The  federal 
system  as  we  know  It  consists  of  an  ef- 


fective partnership  of  governing  author- 
ity between  the  Federal  Government  on 
the  one  hand,  and  State  and  local  units 
on  the  other.  I  believe  that  the  future  of 
this  country  interrelates  to  a  large  degree 
with  our  ability  to  preserve  this  partner- 
ship system  of  government. 

The  thrust  of  these  remarks  is  not  an 
appeal    to    some    academic    concept    of 
States  rights,  sovereignty  or  independ- 
ence, nor  calculated  to  be  in  derogation 
of  the  absolute  requirement  for  a  vital 
effective,   imaginative  Federal   Govern- 
ment. Rather,  it  is  a  plea  for  the  reinvig- 
oration    and    revitalization    of    the   au- 
thority of  State  and  local  governments  in 
order  that  they  may  undertake  and  dis- 
charge  their  governing   responsibilities 
In  a  word,  it  is  a  plea  for  refederalization 
Mr.  President,  apart  from  the  virtues 
of  federalism,   the  fiscal   argument  for 
revenue  sharing  is  compelling.  From  1946 
to    19S6,  State  and   local  governmental 
purchases  of  goods  and  services  rose  348 
percent  with  State  ana  local   debt  in- 
creasing 573  percent.  During  this  .same 
period  States  and  localities  made  impres- 
sive efforts  to  meet  don.estic  public  serv- 
ice needs,  increasing  tax  collections  from 
$11  to  $59  billion.  In  spite  of  this  dra- 
matic increase,  as  well  as  the  substantial 
growth  of  Federal  categorical  aids   there 
has  been  no  letup  in  the  intense  fiscal 
pressures  on  States  and  their  local  enti- 
ties, and  every  indication  is  that  State 
and  local  expenditure  demands  will  con- 
tinue to  rise  sharply. 

While  State  and  local  governments  are 
confronted  with  this  unrelenting  fiscal 
pressure,  a  somewhat  different  situation 
prevails  at  the  national  level.  Because  of 
a  progressive  tax  policy.  Federal  revenues 
tend  to  increase  at  a  faster  rate  than  the 
Nations  economic  growth.  In  fact.  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  revenues  increase  by  15 
percent  for  every  10-percent  increase  in 
the  gross  national  product,  producing  ap- 
proximately an  additional  $8  billion  in 
Federal  revenue  each  year  with  no  in- 
crease in  tax  rates.  Looking  bevond  the 
current  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war  one 
can  visualize  the  $8  billion  automatic 
annual  growth  in  Federal  revenues  gen- 
erating new  leeway  for  fiscal  dividends 
among  the  States. 

But  the  fiscal  dilemma  of  State  and 
local  governments  is  only  the  beginning 
Consider  the  unmet  needs.  One  has  onlv 
to  walk  in  his  suburb  to  see  the  need  fo'- 
schools,  sewers,  sidewalks,  street  lights 
and  more  frequent  garbage  collection  He 
has  only  to  walk  in  the  urban  area  to  see 
streets  with  gaping  holes  and  crumbling 
curbs,  to  see  rundown  parks  and  miser- 
able housing,  and  even  to  see  increasing 
crime  and  poverty.  And  he  must  not  at 
the  same  time  forget  the  rapidly  expand- 
ing cost  of  higher  education,  the  woe- 
fully inadequate  prisons  and  mental 
hospitals,  and  the  still-to-be-conquered 
problems  of  air  and  water  pollution. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  easv  answer  to 
these  problems,  but  the  establishment  of 
the  concept  of  revenue  sharing  would  be 
a  beginning.  The  bill  which  I  introduce 
today  contains  the  following  major  ele- 
ments: 

First,  the  amount  of  moneys  to  be 
shared  will  be  a  stated  percentage  of  per- 
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sonal  taxable  income  with  one-sixth  of 
1  percent  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  Thereafter,  the  rat«  will  es- 
calate until  it  reaches  1  percent  of  per- 
sonal taxable  income  for  fiscal  year  1976 
providing  a  yield  of  approximately  $5 
billion. 

The  base  of  personal  taxable  income 
has  the  advantages  of  relative  stabilltv 
steady  growth,  and  independence  from 
tax-rate  changes.  Further,  it  insures  that 
state  and  local  officials  will  not  become 
advocates  of  higher  Federal  tax  rates  in 
order  to  gain  revenue  sharing  funds 

Second,  the  funds  will  be  distributed 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  to  the  50 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
each  State  receiving  an  amount  based  on 
Its  share  of  the  national  population  ad- 
justed by  the  State's  own  revenue  effort 
The  revenue  effort  factor  will  be  com- 
puted as  the  sum  of  all  State  and  local 
general  revenue,  divided  bv  personal  in- 
come in  that  State,  divided  bv  the  na- 
tional average  of  such  a  revenue  income 
ratio.  The  net  result  of  the  application 
of  this  formula  to  available  funds  will 
provide  some  premium  to  those  States 
that  exercise  their  best  efforts  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  requirements  and  also 
some  premium  to  those  States  that  have 
a  greater  fiscal  need. 

Third,  a  portion  of  the  money  allo- 
cated to  each  State  will  be  required  to 
J>e  distributed  to  all  general  purpose 
local  governments.  The  amount  that 
must  be  distributed  to  local  governments 
will  be  the  proportion  of  locally  raised 
general  revenues  compared  to  total  State 
and  local  revenues,  and  the  amount 
which  an  individual  unit  of  general  local 
government  will  receive  is  that  percent- 
age of  the  total  local  share  that  its  own 
revenues  bear  to  the  total  of  all  local  gov- 
ernment revenues  in  the  State 

The  money  thus  passed  through  will  be 
shared  with  all  general  purpose  local 
governments— cities,  towns,  and  coun- 
ties. There  will  be  no  minimum  size  re- 
quirement for  a  locality  to  participate 
and  no  school  district  or  special  purpose 
district  will  be  eligible  for  direct  sharin" 
By  sharing  funds  only  with  municipali- 
ties, counties,  and  townships,  the  State 
government  portion  of  revenue  sharin^ 
is  enlarged  by  the  relative  proportion  of 
special  and  school  district  revenues  to 
total  revenues. 

Fourth  the  States  and  their  local  en- 
tities will  be  given  virtually  complete 
fieedom  in  the  use  of  their  revenue 
shares  except  for  the  usual  puLlic  au- 
diting, accounting,  and  reporting  re- 
quirements on  all  public  funds 

Mr.  President,  revenue  sharing  was 
endorsed  in  1968  by  both  presidential 
candidates  and  by  both  party  platforms 
Over  100  different  revenue  sharing  bills 
were  introduced  during  the  90th  Conl 
gress,  and  almost  this  number  have  al- 
ready been  submitted  during  the  current 
session.  President  Nixon  has  made  known 
his  firm  support  for  this  concept  on  sev- 

frfi  ,°vf''l^',?"\''*"''^  ^'^  inauguration 
And  the  bill  which  I  introduce  todav  i^ 
the  result  of  long  hours  of  work  bv  'the 
Treasury  Department  in  consultation 
with  Governors,  mayors,  county  officials 
Members  of  Congress,  anu  their  staffs  It 
IS  virtually  identical  in  its  major  provi- 
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sions  to  S.  1634,  which  I  introduced  on 
March  24.  I  am  hopeful,  therefore,  that 
the  appropriate  committees  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  will  take  prompt 
action. 

The  enactment  of  revenue  sharing 
would  relieve  the  intense  fiscal  pressure 
on  State  and  local  governments.  It  would 
serve  the  tradition  of  federalism  by  in- 
stilling in  Stat€  and  local  governments 
a  new  vitality  and  independence.  It 
would  reverse  the  regressive  tendency 
in  the  Federal-state-local  tax  structures. 
And  it  would  enable  the  economically 
poor  States  to  upgrade  the  quality  of 
their  services. 

For  all  of  these   reasons,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  measure. 
Exhibit  1 
S.  2948 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1969". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  201.   {a»   For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  except  where  otherwise  indicated,  the 
ii-rm  "fiscal  year"  means  the  fiscal  year  of 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  United 
Stales: 

(2)  the  term  "general  revenue"  of  State 
and  local  governments  means  general  reve- 
nue from  their  own  resources,  as  defined 
and  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  provided  that  in 
^;ie  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia  it  shall 
include  the  Federal  payment  authorized 
under  47  DC.  Code  S  2501(a)    (81  Stat.  339); 

|3)  the  term  "Governor"  means  the  chief 
e.xecutlve  officer  of  each  State  or  his  dele- 
gate: 

(4)  the  term  "individual  Income  tax  re- 
ttirns"  means  the  returns  of  tax  required 
M  be  filed  on  the  income  of  individuals  under 
the  internal  revenue  laws: 

(5)  the  term  "local  government"  means  a 
inunicipality.  county,  or  township  (but  does 
not  Include  independent  school  districts  or 
-pecial  districts) .  as  defined  and  used  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce: 

(6)  the  term  "personal  income"  means 
personal  Income,  as  defined  and  used  by  the 
Office  of  Business  Economics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce: 

(7)  the  term  "population"  means  total 
resident  population,  as  defined  and  used  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the  Department 
(>:  Commerce; 

(8)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
'ary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate; 

(9)  the  term  "State"  means  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States  and  the  District 
■u  Columbia: 

(10)  the  term  "taxable  Income"  means 
■ixable  Income,  as  defined  by  the  Internal 
■  '^ venue  laws:   and 

11  I  the  term  "units  of  government"  means 
.;  units  of  local  government  (including  in- 
dependent school  districts  and  special  dis- 
tricts! .  as  defined  and  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
•he  Census  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
ibi  The  definitions  in  subsection  la)  of 
this  section  (other  than  the  definitions  in 
paragraphs  1.  3.  8.  and  9i  shall  be  based  on 
the  latest  published  reports  available,  and 
'he  Internal  revenue  laws  in  effect,  on  the 
ciate  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary 
:nay.  by  regulation,  change  or  otherwise  mod- 
ify the  definitions  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
-ection  in  order  to  reflect  any  change  or 
modification  thereof  made  subsequent  to 
^uch  date  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
or  by  a  revision  of  the  internal  revenue  laws. 


REVENUE-SHARING    APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  301  (a)  There  is  hereby  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Jtily  1.  1970,  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  an  amount, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  equal  to  the 
percentage  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  multiplied  by  the  total  taxable  In- 
come reported  on  Federal  individual  income 
tax  returns  for  the  calendar  year  for  which 
the  latest  published  statistical  data  are  avail- 
able from  the  Dejjartment  of  the  Treasury  at 
the  beginning  of  such  fiscal  year. 

(bi  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
applicable  percentage  Is — 

(1)  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1970,2   12ths  of  one  percent; 

(2)  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 

1971.  5   12ths  of  one  percent; 

(3)  for   the  fiscal   year   beginning  July   1, 

1972,  7  12ths  of  one  percent: 

(4)  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July   1, 

1973,  9'12ths  of  one  percent: 

(5)  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 

1974.  11   12ths  of  one  percent; 

(6)  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or 
aiter  July  1.   1975.  one  percent 

(c)  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  remain  available  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  for  the  expenditures  author- 
ized by  this  Act. 

PAYMENTS    TO    STATES 

Sec.  401.  (a I  For  any  fiscal  year,  each  State 
is  entitled  to  an  amount,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  equal  to  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  such  year  pursuant  to  section  301 
multiplied  by  the  factor  for  such  State.  Each 
State's  factor  shall  be  obtained  by — 

( 1 )  multiplying  such  State's  population  by 
its  revenue  effort,  and 

(2)  dividing  the  product  obtained  In  para- 
graph ( 1 1  by  the  sum  of  such  products  for 
all  States. 

(b)  The  amount  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  Governor  of  each  Stat« 
at  such  times  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine during  any  fiscal  year,  but  not  less 
often  than  once  each  quarter. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (ai,  the 
revenue  effort  of  each  State  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  obtained  by  dividing — 

( 1  )  the  total  general  revenue  derived  by 
such  State  and  all  of  its  units  of  government 
from  their  own  resources  by 

(2 1  the  total  personal  Income  for  such 
State. 

(di  At  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall,  on  the  basis  of  the  latest 
available  data  for  all  States  furnished  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  determine — 

( 1 1  the  ptopulatlon  of  each  State  refer- 
rable  to  the  same  point  of  time; 

( 2 1  the  total  annual  general  revenues  of 
each  State  (including  all  of  its  units  of  gov- 
ernment); and 

(3)  the  total  annual  personal  Income  for 
each  State. 

(ei  All  computations  and  determinations 
by  the  Secretary  under  sections  301  and  401 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

PAYMENTS    BY    STATES    TO    LOCAL    GOVERNMENTS 

Sec.  501.  (a)  The  local  governments  of  each 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an  amount 
equal  to  the  payment  to  such  State  pursuant 
to  section  401  multiplied  by  a  fraction,  the 
numerator  of  which  Is  the  sum  of  the  general 
revenues  derived  by  all  local  governments  of 
such  State  from  their  own  resources  and  the 
denominator  of  which  is  the  sum  of  the  gen- 
eral revenues  derived  by  such  State  and  all 
of  its  units  of  government  from  their  own 
resources.  Such  amounts  shall  be  computed 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  on  the  ba.sls  of 
the  latest  data  available  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

( b  I  Within  30  days  after  receipt  of  a  pay- 
ment pursuant  to  section  401,  each  State 
shall  pay  to  each  of  its  local  governments  an 
amount  computed  by  the  Governor  of  such 
State  on  the  basis  of  the  statistical  data  used 
in  subsection  (a)   of  this  section  equal  to — 


( 1 )  the  amount  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (a)   of  this  section,  multiplied  by 

(2)  the  ratio  of  each  local  governments 
general  revenues  from  its  own  resources  to 
the  total  general  revenues  of  all  local  govern- 
ments in  such  State  from  their  own  resources 

(c)  To  encourage  States  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  strengthening  the  fiscal  position  of 
their  local  governments  and  to  maximize 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  the  pavments  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  for  meeting  the  particu- 
lar needs  of  differing  state  and  local  fiscal 
systems,  the  Secretary  shall  accept  an  alter- 
native formula  for  the  distribution  of  funds 
as  required  by  subsections  (a)  and  (bi  of  this 
section  (and  any  modification  or  termination 
of  such  formula!  if  requested  bv  the  Stat*, 
provided  such  formula  (or  modification  or 
termination  of  such  formula)    is 

( 1 )  enacted  by  the  State  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  authorized  in  such  State's  constitution 
for  the  enactment  of  its  own  laws,  and 

(2)  is  approved — 

(a)  by  a  formal  resolution  of  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  local 
governmenu  of  such  State,  and 

(b)  by  a  formal  resolution  of  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  the  local  government*  of  such 
State  which  would  be  entitled  to  receive  more 
than  one-half  of  the  payments  otherwise  re- 
quired by  this  Act. 

Such  formula  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary not  later  than  180  days  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  to  which  such  formula  would  be 
applicable.  The  provisions  of  such  formula 
shall  govern  the  use  of  funds  otherwise  allo- 
cated by  this  Act  to  local  governments  and 
shall  be  effective  for  the  period  stated  therein. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

Sec.  601.  (a)  In  order  to  qualifv  fcjr  pay- 
ments under  this  Act.  a  State  Government 
shall  warrant  to  the  Secretary  that  it  waives 
immunity  from  tut  bv  its  local  govern- 
ments in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  shall  on 
behalf  of  itself  and  any  local  government 
which  may  receive  anv  part  of  such  pav- 
ments,  give  to  the  Secretary  such  assur- 
ances as  he  may  require  that  such  State  and 
its  local  governments  will — 

1 1  )  use  such  payments  for  its  govern- 
mental purposes: 

(2)  use  such  fiscal  and  accounting  proce- 
dures as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper 
accounting  for  pav-ments  received  by  such 
State  and  lt«  local  governments  and  to  as- 
sure proper  disbursement  of  amounts  to 
which   the   local   governments   are    entitled: 

(3)  provide  to  the  Secretary  or  his  rep- 
resentatives, on  reasonable  notice,  acoess  to, 
and  the  right  to  examine,  any  books,  docu- 
ment.s.  p.ipers.  or  records  as  he  may  reason- 
ably require  for  the  purposes  of  reviewing 
compliance  with  this  Act;   and 

(4)  make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary 
in  such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretiry  may  reasonablv  require, 
including  therein  any  computations  made 
pursuant  to  section  501. 

(b)  Except  when  an  alternative  formula 
has  been  adopted  pursuant  to  section  501 
(c).  a  State's  aggregate  payments  to  all  of 
its  local  governments  for  such  State's  fiscal 
year  (from  all  sources  other  than  amounts 
received  under  this  Act) .  shall  be  an  amount 
not  less  than  the  average  proportion  of  such 
State's  general  revenues  received  by  its  local 
governments  for  the  three  fiscal"  years  of 
such  St.ate  next  preceding  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

POWERS    OF    THE    SECRETARY 

Sec  701.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  prescribe  reasonable  rules  and  regulations 
for  csarrying  out  the  orovisions  of  this  Act 
and  to  request  from  any  Federal  agency 
statistical  data  and  reports  and  such  other 
Information  which  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act,  and 
each  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  to  furnish 
stich  statistical  data  and  repwrts  and  other 
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Information  to  the  Secretary  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law. 

(b)  If,  after  g;lvlng  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the  Governor  of 
any  State,  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
State  Government  haa  failed  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
any  rule  or  regulation  Issued  pursuant  there- 
to, he  shall  notify  the  Governor  that  If  such 
State  Government  falls  to  take  corrective  ac- 
tion within  60  days  from  the  date  of  such 
determination,  further  payments  to  such 
State  Grovernment  In  excess  of  the  amounts 
to  which  the  local  governments  of  such 
State  are  entitled  under  section  501(a)  will 
be  withheld  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year  and  for  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  until 
such  time  as  the  Secretary  Is  satisfied  that 
appropriate  corrective  action  has  been  taken 
and  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  failure 
to  comply.  UnUl  he  Is  satisfied,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  no  further  payments  of  such 
amounts  to  the  Governor. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  the  failure  of  com- 
pliance by  the  Governor,  or  the  failure  of 
compliance  by  a  State  Government,  for  a 
j>erlod  in  excess  of  6  months  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  60-day  notice  given  pursuant  to 
a  determination  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  forthwith 
cancel  any  payments  withheld  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  for  the  current  and  for  any 
subsequent  fiscal  year  and  shall  reappor- 
tion and  pay  such  cancelled  payments  to  all 
other  States  then  entitled  to  receive  pay- 
ments under  section  401  in  proportion  to 
the  original  Installments  prald  to  such  States 
for  the  fiscal  year  to  which  such  cancelled 
payments  pertain.  Such  pmjrments  to  all  other 
States  shall  be  considered  payments  made 
pursuant  to  section  401. 

(d)  If  a  payment  or  payments  to  a  State 
Government  are  withheld  or  cancelled  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
tinue to  pay  to  such  State  the  amount  to 
which  the  local  governments  of  such  State 
are  entitled,  as  determined  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 501(a) ,  and  such  State  shall  continue  to 
distribute  such  amounts  among  its  local  gov- 
ernments pursuant  to  section  501(b)  or  (c) . 

( e )  The  Governor  shall  be  responsible  to 
the  Secretary  for  determining  that  local 
governments  within  his  State  have  compiled 
with  the  requirements  of  this  Act  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  Issued  pursuant  there- 
to. If,  after  giving  reasonable  notice  and 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  a  local  government  of  such 
State,  the  Governor  determines  that  such 
local  government  has  failed  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
any  rule  or  regulation  issued  pursuant  there- 
to, the  Governor  shall  forthwith  notify  such 
local  government  that  if  It  falls  to  take  cor- 
rective action  within  60  days  from  the  date  of 
such  determination,  further  payments  to  it 
under  this  Act  will  be  withheld  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year  and  for  any  sub- 
sequent fiscal  year  until  such  time  as  he  Is 
satisfied  that  appropriate  corrective  action 
has  been  taken  and  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  failure  to  comply.  The  Governor  shall 
forthwith  notify  the  Secretary  of  his  action. 

In  the  event  of  a  failure  of  compliance  by 
such  local  government  or  a  p>erlod  In  excess 
of  6  months  after  the  expiration  of  a  60-day 
notice  Issued  by  the  Governor  pursuant  to  a 
determination  under  the  preceding  para- 
graph, the  Governor  shall  forthwith  cancel 
any  payments  withheld  for  the  current  and 
for  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  and  shall  re- 
apportion and  pay  such  cancelled  payments 
to  all  other  local  governments  of  such  State 
then  entitled  to  receive  payments  pursuant 
to  section  501,  in  proportion  to  the  original 
payments  made  to  such  local  governments 
for  the  fiscal  year  to  which  the  cancelled  pay- 
ments pertain. 
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section  701  pursuant  to  a  determination  that 
payments  to  it  will  be  withheld  may.  within 
«0  days  after  receiving  such  notice,  file 
with  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  circuit  in  which  such  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment is  located,  or  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  petition  for  review  of  the  Secretary's 
action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  file  in 
the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on 
which  he  based  his  action  as  provided  In 
section  2112  of  Title  2d.  United  States  Code. 

(b)  No  objection  to  the  action  of  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  considered  by  the  Court 
unless  such  objection  had  been  urged  be- 
fore the  Secretary,  or  unless  there  were  rea- 
sonable   grounds   for   the   failure    to   do  so. 

(c)  In  accordance  with  the  provision  of 
this  subsection,  the  court  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  affirm  or  modify  the  action  of 
the  Secretary,  or  to  set  It  aside,  in  whole  or 
in  part.  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secre- 
tary, If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive.  However,  if  any  finding 
Is  not  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
the  court  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Sec- 
retary to  take  further  evidence,  and  the 
SecreUry  may  thereupon  make  new  or  modi- 
fled  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his 
previous  actions.  He  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  any  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

fd)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifica- 
tion as  provided  In  section  1254  of  Title  28 
United  States  Code. 

(e)  In  the  event  that  Judicial  proceedings 
are  instituted  pursuant  to  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall,  after  the  expiration  of  the  6 
months  period  provided  In  sections  701(c) 
or  701(e)  or  the  point  at  which  any  Judicial 
declsloa  becomes  final,  whichever  is  later, 
cancel,  reapportion,  and  pay  any  payments 
withheld  pursuant  to  section  701  for  the  cur- 
rent and  for  any  subsequent  fiscal  years. 

(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
■Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  the  Governor  of  a  State,  whichever  Is 
appropriate. 
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able  efforts  of  a  great  many  people,  both 
within  and  without  the  Administration  is 
to  our  present  understanding,  a  most  effi- 
cient, acceptable  and  well  formulated  plan 
for  sharing  federal,  individual  income  ta.\ 
revenues  with  the  states  and  general  purpose 
units  of  government  on  the  basis  of  tax  share 
Our  nation's  3049  county  governments 
which  In  1966  spent  a  totel  of  $13  billion 
(compared  with  about  $18  billion  for  14.000 
cities)  will  be  major  recipients  of  this  des- 
perately needed,  no-strlngs-attached  federal 
revenue. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  Administration's 
bill  has  the  general  wholehearted  support  of 
the  nation's  Mayors  and  Governors.  Cer- 
tainly, all  must  enthusiastically  concur  w\ih 
the  President  when  he  states  that  one  of  the 
purposes  behind  federal  revenue-sharing  will 
be  "a  new  emphasis  on  and  help  for  local 
responsiveness,  and  to  provide  both  encour- 
agement and  the  necessary  resources  for  local 
and  state  officials  to  exercise  leadership  in 
solving  their  own  problems." 

The  National  Association  of  Counties 
pledges  Its  wholehearted  and  enthusiastic 
support  for  this  much  needed  harbinger  of 
a  basic  change  In  our  concepts  of  federalism. 
We  urge  you  to  continue  your  ongoing  effort,-; 
to  obtain  hearings  on  this  crucial  and  prece- 
dent seeking  piece  of  legislation  which  holds 
so  much  promise  for  our  nation's  govern- 
ments. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bernard  F.  Hillenbrand. 

Executive  Director. 


REPORT    BY     THE     SECRJ5TART 

Sec.  901.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
gress as  soon  as  is  practicable  after  the  end 
of  the  flBcal  year  on  the  operation  of  this  Act 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

.ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES 

Sec.  1000.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  administrative  expenses  required  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment under  this  Act. 

effective     DATE 

Sec.  1001.  The  effective  date  of  this  Act 
shall  be  January  1,  1971. 


JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Sec.  801.   (a)   Any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment which  receives  a  60-day  notice  under 


IExHiarr  2 
NAL  Association  of  CotiNnES. 
Washington.  DC,  September  S.  1969 
Hon.  Howard  Baker. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  at  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Counties,  representing  our  nation's 
3049  county  governments,  are  delighted  to 
learn  that  you  will  be  the  principal  sponsor 
of  the  Administration's  recently  announced 
federal  revenue-sharing  legislation. 

As  you  know,  both  our  staff  and  our  elected 
membership  representaUves,  have  worked 
long  and  closely  with  the  Administration, 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  and  with  your  staff  and 
others  on  the  complicated  formula  aspects 
of  a  federal  revenue-sharing  plan.  We  believe 
that  what  has  emerged,  after  the  conslder- 


State  of  Washington. 
<  Office  of  the  Governor, 

Olympia.  September  IS.  1969. 
Hon.  Howard  Baker. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Baker  The  National  Gover- 
nors' Conference  has  supported  by  resolution 
since  1965  the  concept  of  revenue  sharing 
as  vital  to  the  continuation  of  a  strong 
Federal  system.  TTie  Committee  on  Executive 
Management  and  Fiscal  Affairs,  of  which  I 
have  been  cha:rman.  was  given  the  respon- 
sibility to  develop  specific  recommendations 
for  implementation  of  the  concept.  Those 
recommendations  were  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference  meeting  in 
Colorado  Springs  this  month,  and  I  will  pre- 
sent them  to  the  Senate  Sub-Committee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  on  September 
24.  The  specific  recommendations  are  based 
upon  criteria  which  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  adopted  In  1968  as  follows: 

(1)  Any  allocation  formula  for  revenue 
sharing  should  be  simple,  understandable, 
and  be  aoceptable  as  equitable. 

(2)  The  plan  should  assure  substantial 
additional  federal  financial  resources  to  ur- 
ban communities  as  well  as  states. 

(3)  Revenue  sharing  for  municipalities 
should  not  encourage  present  barriers  to 
more  effective  structure  of  local  government 
in  accord  with  the  scope  of  their  public  serv- 
ice responBibllities.  As  a  mlnimtmi,  the  plan 
should  deter  further  geographical  fragmen- 
tation of  local  government. 

(4)  The  revenue  sharing  plan  should  be 
designed  to  supplement  state  and  commu- 
nity funds  rather  than  substitute  for  state 
and  local  tax  effort. 

15)  The  revenue  sharing  plan  should  not 
weaken  any  categorical  federal  grant  de- 
signed to  ser\'e  national  priorities  and  na- 
tional purposes. 

(6)  The  procedures  for  federal  revenue 
sharing  should  be  flexible  enough  to  support 
fiscal  policy  for  a  stable  and  growing  econ- 
omy, without  impairing  orderlv  planning  and 
budgeting  In  states  and  communities 

Two  other  governors  and  I.  together  with 
the  representatives  of  cities  and  counties 
met  with  representatives  of  the  administra- 
tion in  July  as  they  formulated  their  reve- 
nue-sharing proposal.  There  was  remarkable 


agreement  among  those  attending  this  meet- 
ing over  the  principles  which  should  be  em- 
bodied in  a  revenue-sharing  proposal.  This 
agreement  represents  a  hallmark  In  new  gov- 
ernmental relations. 

While  the  policy  statement  adopt«d  by  the 
National  Governors'  Conference  differs  in 
several  respects  from  the  specific  proposals  of 
the  administration's  recently  announced  rev- 
enue-sharing legislation,  I  am  exceptionally 
pleased  with  the  degree  to  which  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  embodies  the  conclu- 
sions reached  at  the  White  House  meeting 
In  July  and  the  general  thrust  of  the  Gover- 
nors' Conference  recommendations.  While  I 
will  present  to  the  Sub-Committee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  additional  Ideas 
which  I  believe  will  improve  the  legislation, 
it  has  my  wholehearted  endorsement.  I  con- 
cratulate  you  and  the  co-sponsors  of  this 
'.eglBlation  for  presenting  It  to  the  Congress. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  states:  "The  existence  of  a 
zross  imbalance  among  the  levels  of  govern- 
:nent  and  the  power  to  raise  revenue  fjosee 
.1  critical  threat  to  the  integrity  of  a  system 
f  shared  power."  Seldom  will  Congress  have 
..n  opportunity  to  more  directly  strengthen 
:  he  principles  and  operation  of  the  Federal 
system.  The  nation's  governors  stand  ready 
to  work  with  you  closely  and  responsibly  to 
achieve  this  vital  result  through  the  legisla- 
ion  which  you  have  Introduced 
Sincerely, 

Daniel  J.  Evans, 

Governor. 

National  LEActrE  or  Cities. 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
Washington.  D.C,  September  23.  1969. 
Hon.  Howard  Baher, 
U.S.  Senate. 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Baker  :  Your  Introduction  of 
...n  Administration  bill  to  implement  Presi- 


dent Nixon's  commitment  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  Federal  revenue  sharing  with  states 
and  local  governments  Is  enthusiastically 
welcomed  by  the  mayors  and  other  officials  of 
all  the  nation's  cities.  On  their  behalf,  we 
wish  to  indicate  to  you,  as  sponsor  of  the 
Administration's  bill,  their  support  lor  the 
principle  of  revenue  sharing. 

Your  bill  Is  truly  an  Intergovernmental 
bill.  The  officials  of  the  states,  cities  and 
counties  were  consulted  and  actively  par- 
ticipated in  Its  construction.  As  a  result,  there 
is  general  agreement  and  support  among 
governors,  mayors  and  county  officials  for 
most  of  Its  provisions. 

In  particular,  there  Is  substantial  agree- 
ment on  the  provisions  for  estal?llshlng  and 
funding  the  revenue  sharing  account,  on 
the  method  of  distribution  of  ftuids  among 
the  states  and  on  the  very  Important  princi- 
ple of  guaranteeing  that  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  funds  received  by  the  states  will  be 
passed  through  to  their  general  vinlts  of  local 
government. 

We  are  concerned,  however,  with  the 
method  used  to  determine  the  share  of  funds 
to  be  passed  through  and  the  method  used 
to  determine  how  money  is  allocated  among 
indU-lduai  local  units.  We  will  offer  recom- 
mendations for  specific  improvements  of 
these  provisions  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Revenue  sharing  is  Indeed  a  meaningful 
and  necessary  step  toward  the  New  Fed- 
eralism proclaimed  by  the  President.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion ever  introduced  to  assure  avallabllitv  of 
resources  needed  by  our  states  and  general 
units  of  local  government. 

The  demand  for  and  complexity  of  local 
government  services  have  outpaced  the 
availability  of  local  resources  to  F>ay  for  them. 
It  became  clear  long  ago  that  the  superior 
capacity  of  the  Federal  revenue  system  must 
be  utilized  if  this  deficiency  Is  to  be  over- 
come 

The  local  tax  structure  Is  characterized  by 


an  inherent  intergovernmental  competition, 
by  regreselvlty  and  by  complexity.  It  abounds 
wtlh  inequltlee.  These  conditions  long  ago 
precluded  its  expanded  use  for  meeting  crit- 
ical local  fiscal  requirements  and  dictate 
the  use  of  the  more  efficient  and  equitable 
Federal  tax  structure  to  provide  funds  to 
supplement  locally  taxable  resources 

Federal  revenues  shared  with  the  states 
and  cities  Is  a  logical  adjunct  to  the  exist- 
ing Federal  categorical  grant-in-aid  system. 
Revenue  sharing  will  complement  the  spe- 
cific objectives  of  categorical  aid  by  supple- 
menting locally-raised  operating  revenues. 
Unrestricted  use  of  shared  revenues  will  sig- 
nificantly increase  local  flexibility  in  de- 
veloping and  executing  local   policies. 

The  .imounts  of  money  initially  contem- 
plated In  your  bill  are  not  great  and  will  not 
immediately  meet  the  tremendous  fiscal 
needs  of  local  governments.  Any  future  im- 
provement In  the  general  fiscal  situation  of 
the  Federal  government  must  contain  a  sub- 
stantial increase  In  these  unrestricted  shared 
revenues  as  well  as  In  the  categorical  aids 
if  we  are  to  begin  to  solve  our  domestic 
problems.  Nevertheless.  It  Is  vitally  lmf)or- 
tant  to  establish  the  principle  of  revenue 
sharing  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  so 
that  steps  will  be  triggered  to  begin  the  long 
hard  struggle  to  restore  balance  to  our  Fed- 
eral system. 

Finally,  we  wish  to  commend  you  for  your 
continued  strong  Interest  in  revenue  shar- 
ing and  your  vigorous  efforts  to  secure  en- 
actment of  revenue  sharing  legislation.  We 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  the 
Congress  In  making  revenue  sharing  a  re- 
ality'. 

Sincerely, 

C.  Beverly  Briley. 
Mayor  of  Nashville.  Tenn..  President.  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities. 

Jack  D.  Maltester. 
Mayor  of  San  Leandro,  Calif.,  President, 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 


STATE  AND  LOCAL  SHARES  UNDER  ADMINISTRATION  REVENUE  SHARING  PROPOSAL' 


State 


Population 
July  1,  1968 
(thousands) 


Personal 

income  1967 

(millions) 


State 

and  local 

(thousands)  > 


State  area 
percentage 


State  area 
share' 


Local 

revenues 
(thousands)* 


Local  pass 
through 


Local 
share 


State 
residual 


Alabama 3,566 

Alaska 277 

Arizona 1,670 

Arkansas 2.012 

Calitornia 19.221 

CDlorado 2,048 

Connecticut 2,959 

Delaware 534 

District  of  Columbia' 809 

Florida 6,160 

Georgia - 4,  588 

Hawaii - 778 

daho 705 

Illinois 10.974 

Indiana 5.067 

Iowa  2.748 

Kansas 2.303 

Kentucky 3.229 

Louisiana.. 3,732 

Maine 979 

Maryland 3.757 

Wassachusetts 5.437 

'("ichiBan 8.740 

Minnesota 3,646 

Mississippi 2,342 

Missouri 4,627 

Montana 693 

Nebraska 1,*37 

Nevada *53 

'^ew  Hampshire 702 

Jew  Jersey -  7,078 

"Jew  Mexico  „ 1.015 

'Jew  York     18,113 

■<orth  Carolina 5,135 

North  Dakota 625 

Ohio                  10,591 

Oklahoma 2,518 

Oregon 2,008 

Pennsylvania   ..- 11,712 

Rhode  Island 913 

South  Carolina 2,692 

South  Dakota 657 

Tennessee 3,976 

Texas 10.972 

Utah 1,034 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$7,656 

1,017 

4.444 

4,130 

70,204 

6,191 

11,609 

1,905 

3.336 

17,101 

11,458 

2,415 

1,800 

40, 850 

15.980 

8,558 

6,961 

7.737 

8.995 

2,585 

12,595 

19,197 

29. 151 

11.162 

4.453 

13.775 

1,939 

4.422 

1,591 

2,094 

25.686 

2.484 

68.916 

12.267 

1.589 

33,605 

6.594 

6.122 

37.065 

2,995 

5,752 

1,745 

9,316 

29.822 

2,667 


$937,084 

139,942 

664,  054 

«99,306 

9,507,432 

869. 293 

1,151,699 

245,  701 

450,613 

2, 132,  736 

1.348,435 

365, 072 

264, 376 

3,866,247 

1.856.861 

1.148,892 

905,  542 

892.691 

1,298,898 

301,717 

1,415,075 

2,301,759 

3,458,890 

1,599,758 

619,015 

1.478,684 

272,206 

518,536 

223, 324 

216,083 

2.654,924 

394. 562 

10.020.084 

1.405,187 

282,501 

3.351,507 

856,946 

835,715 

3. 864, 363 

311,399 

655, 445 

262, 870 

1,050,148 

3, 273. 793 

380,486 


0.017988 
.001571 
. 010282 
.010025 
. 107253 
.011850 
. 012097 
.002839 
.004504 
.031657 
.022254 
.004848 
.004268 
.042783 
. 024265 
.015198 
. 012348 
.015356 
. 022209 
.004708 
.017403 
.026866 
.042754 
.021532 
.013416 
. 020460 
. 004010 
.006947 
.  002621 
.002986 
.030161 
006643 
.  108535 
.  024252 
.004580 
.043516 
. 013490 
.011296 
. 050342 
.003913 
.012647 
.004078 
.018467 
.049648 
.006081 


$8,994,000 

785, 500 

5,141,000 

5,012,500 

53.626,500 
5.925,000 

6.  048, 500 
1.419,500 
2, 252, 000 

15,828,500 
11.127,000 
2.424.000 
2,134,000 
21,391.500 
12.132,500 

7.  599, 000 
6,174,000 
7.678.000 

11.104,500 
2,  354, 000 
8,701,500 

13,433,000 

21,377,000 

10, 766. 000 
6.708.000 

10.230,000 
2.005,000 
3, 473, 500 
1,310,500 
1,493.000 

15,080,500 
3,321,500 

54.267.500 

12.126.000 
2.290.000 

21.758.000 
6.745,000 
5. 648, 000 

25,171,000 
1.956,500 
6,323,500 
2.  039, 000 
9,233.500 

24.824,000 
3, 040. 500 


$235,282 

44,002 
140,906 

80.211 

2,939,286 

214,309 

570,101 

36,221 
450,613 
622,737 
298,603 
102,552 

56,104 
965,062 
406, 122 
288,642 
275,105 
188,334 
225,771 
129.205 
639.488 
1,187,565 
851,579 
444, 196 
149.272 
358, 930 
103,144 
156,369 

80, 326 

73.136 
1.051,267 

66,898 

4.208,520 

437.874 

72,697 
922.402 
176,959 
160,746 
934,110 
135,108 

98,487 

76,614 
456, 724 
822,416 

70, 781 


0.251078 
. 314430 
.212190 
. 160644 
.309156 
. 246532 
.495008 
. 147419 

1.000000 
. 291989 
.221444 
.280908 
.212212 
. 249612 
.218714 
.251235 
. 303801 
.210973 
.173817 
. 428232 
.451911 
.515938 
. 246200 
.277664 
.241144 
. 242736 
.378918 
.  301558 
359683 
.338462 
.395968 
. 169550 
.420008 
.311612 
.257333 
. 275220 
.206499 
. 192345 
.241724 
. 433874 
.150259 
.291452 
.434913 
.251211 
.186027 


$2,258,196 

246,985 

1,090,869 

805,228 

16,578,954 

1,460,702 

2,994.056 

209.261 

2,252,000  . 

4.621,748 

2,464,007 

680,921 

452,860 

5. 339, 575 

2,653,548 

1,909,135 

1,875,674 

1.619,851 

1,930,151 

1.008,058 

3.932,304 

6,930,595 

5,263,017 

2,989,331 

1,617,594 

2,483.189 

759.731 

1,050,935 

471,365 

505, 324 

5,971.395 

563, 160 

22.792,784 

3.778.607 

589,293 

5,988.237 

1,392,836 

1.086,365 

6.084.435 

848,874 

950, 163 

594,271 

4,015.769 

6.236.062 

565.615 


»,  735, 804 

538,515 

4.050,131 

4.207,272 

37.047.546 
4. 464.  298 
3.  054.  444 
1.21C,239 


11.206,752 
8. 662, 993 
1.743,079 
1,681,140 

16,051.925 
9,478.952 
5.689.865 
4.298.326 
6.058.149 
9,174,349 
1.345,942 
4. 769, 196 
6,502,405 

16.113,983 
7.776,669 
5.090,406 
7.746.811 
1.245.269 
2.422,565 
839,135 
987.676 
9.109,105 
2.758.340 

31.474,716 
8,347,393 
1,700,707 

16.769.763 
5.352,164 
4.561,635 

19.086,565 
1.107.626 
5,373,337 
1,444,729 
5,217.731 

18,587.938 
2, 474. 885 
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Vermont 

Vrrginia 

Washington.. 
WesI  Virginia 
WiMon^ln. 
Wyoming. 


U.S.  total. 


422 
4.897 
3,276 
1.805 
4.213 

315 


19«"an'dZe"3o'l*^?"'  """""  '"""  °«"  «"""'  '»'  fiscal  years 
■  Includes  school  and  special  districts 
btate  share  formula  constant  denominator  24,265,172. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  yield'' 
rhJ^^  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas? 

<=i^^I,^^^^J  ^"^  ^^PPy  ^°  yieJd  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, in  sponsoring  President  Nixon's 
Plan  for  reventae  sharing.  Senator  Baker 
has   been   m   the   forefront    of   the   pro- 

Earfier^'ln' .H^''  significant  legislation. 
i!-arlier  m  this  session  of  Congress  T 
joined  him  and  19  other  Senators  in  co- 

■  ATof°lQ«if -?^^-  '^^'-  "^^  ^^^  Sharing 
fr««  5h     ^-  ^""^^y-  ^'^  ^^^^  another  step 
tow  aid  creation  of  a  new  relationship  be- 
tween the  various  levels  of  government 
fnrt  ,T^  '^^  generally  and  briefly  that 
for  half  a  century,  we  have  seen  the  Fed- 
!!?J  government  grow  larger  and  larger 
and  become  more  centralized  and  more 
bureaucratic.  We  have  seen  the  power 
diained  away  from  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments  to   the  Federal   level    As   the 
Federal  Government  became  larglr    in 
my  opmion  it  became  less  manageable 

h^v  ^tf'  '''^''''''-  P™^^^"^^  Which  should 

levP?  iT  ^^''f''^  ^'  ^^^  ^°^^J  ^"d  State 
level  more  and  more  were  sent  to  Wash- 
ington for  solution.  Our  domestic  needs 
n^ZT  ^^^30"ded  to  the  solutions  pro- 

re<f,S  ^I  '^'  ^'"^''^^  Government.  As  a 
lesult.  America's  ability  to  achieve  social 
progress  has  suffered 

fhrfn''^^"^  ^'''°"  proposes  to  turn  back 

btate  and.  local  governments.  Revenue 
sharing  will  turn  back  some  of  the  re- 
eas'""'  "'''''^'y  to  finance  these  proj- 
The  legislation  introduced  today  will 
thTs'goa"''    ^"^^^^"■■-bly    to   achievrng 

Mr.   BAKER.   I  thank   my   colleague 
from  Kansas  for  his  comments        ^ 

Mr    TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield' 
,JPk^  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas'' 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happv  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas 

Mr.  -TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  most 
happy  to  join  with  Senator  BAKEVtSlay 

leeiLS""'"'  °^  ^^'  revenue-sharing 
legislation  recommended  bv  President 
Nixon  in  his  August  13  message  to  Con 

A  call  for  revenue  sharing  with  the 
States  was  included  in  the  Republican 
Party  platform  of  1968,  and  many  mem- 
bers of  both  parties  have  called  foT  the 
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150,045,810       349.955.690 


I  Excludes  school  and  special  districts      I 
Revenue  figure  includes  Federal  payment 

Statistical  source   Census  Bureau,  Govemmenls  Division. 


adoption  of  such  a  measure.  I  believe 
that  President  Nixon  ha^  exhibited  ve^ 
fine  leadership  in  taking  the  initiative  o^ 
this  important  matter 

.J^^^  '^  ^  ^^^^  ^"d  vital  need  for  the 
enactment  of  such  legislation.  I  believe 

has  'L'.T^  ''.''*'"  °^  categorical  grants 
has  been  inadequate   to  meet  the  de- 

r^  man"'  ""^'^J^^  Present  system 
fa^nin.  r^  ''^^-  ^^"  inflexible,  over- 
lapp mg.    slow,    and    inefficient.    As    the 

President  said  in  his  message- 
iJI^J^T    ^^'"P"^*    the    effectiveness    of 
imntln  !^r'"!  ^^'  «>'^t^"ctlng  a  Federa 


hcvp  ^^J^^"-^  "^^^^  t^^  ^"al  decisions 
have  been  made  in  Washington,  and  the 
State  governments  have  suffered  ac- 
Sl'V.  ^''  ''  "°^  ^'  it  should  t 
ThTt  -f  ""*  ^™^  ^^^i"  't  has  been  shown 
that  concentration  of  power  and  deci- 

moT^S  '"  ^^^^.^^ton  is  nelthe?  the 

Enactment  of  the  President's  revenue- 

s  en"  toV/?°'^^  ^'°"^^  "^  ^  significant 
step  tow  aid  reversing  this  trend.  The 
measure  would  return  to  the  States  a 
percentage  of  pereonal  taxable  ncorne 
LL"'^^'  '^^  States  themselves  de?S! 
?^,nr^'.  ,P^^^a"abillty  of  such  unmaikJd 
funds  would  enable  the  States  to  respond 
more  effectively  and  more  efficient^   to 

l^t  u'^TP^^  ™^^^  f°r  services  which 
can  be  better  administered  by  State  and 
local  governments.  "^ 

There  are  other  revenue-sharing  pro- 
Honip.  P7«%"tly  pending  before  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  Some  would  set 
aside  a  larger  amount  for  distribution- 
and  some  would  put  certain  restrictions 
on  States  use  of  funds.  Whatever  the 
various  provisions,  all  these  bills  win 
make  a  real  contribution  to  the  diaTog 
and  discussion  of  the  revenue-sharinl 
concept,  r  look  forward  anxiously  to  he 
hearing^  on  this  legislation.  More  im! 
portant  than  the  merits  of  the  s^cSc 

that  we  are  now  finally  getting  down  to 

w^  cJf  h«'°'''''^'''^"°"    °^    this    concep? 
vvhich  hes  received  so  much  attention  in 

■cenrn/f ''■  '  ^'^^'"^y  ^"PP°rt  the  con" 
th?P  T""^^  '^^^^"^  ^  general  and 
the  President's  proposal  in  particular 
T  commend  the  President  ^  well  as 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  fntro- 
f^T^'""'^  legislation,  and  I  am  hopeful 
•that  hearings  may  be  scheduled  just  a^ 
soon  as  possible  for  considerat  on  ff 
these  proposals. 

^J^n,  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 


thJ^tn^f^^."^^^"^  ^'°  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  vield  to  the 
Senator  from  California ''        " 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California 
coUe.^yf^^^'^  ^°*"  '^'-  distinguished 
?hP  C5^n  .  °"]  ^^'^^^  ^"  congratulating 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for  this 
piece  of  legislation,  ^ 

iJr-Ji'^  pleased  to  cosponsor  the  admin- 
istration s  revenue-sharing  proposal  i 
have  had  a  great  interest  in  this  sub  ect 
for  some  time  since  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  ^ervmg  on  the  Republican  coordinat- 
ing committee's  task  force  on  revenue 

sSarInf  7"^''^  "^'"""^^^  "^^^d  revenue 
sharmg.  I  regard  this  bill  as  one  of  the 

Which  ^iSrcT. '^'^^^^  °^  ^^^'^l^tJon 
•\t?h  i^  ^^^°^^  this  Congress. 
„.in  I  ^^^  measure  Federal  revenues 
w^ll  be  returned  to  the  States  and  local 
governments  without  Federal  strings  or 
conditions.  State  and  local  governments 
will  be  able  to  determine  thefr  ow  nS? 
set  their  own  priorities  and  spend  the 

Snd  tZT'"''''''.  ^"^^^^   P'^lem 
demand  that  we  embark  upon  this  nrn 

mems  o??h'e   '"^   '°^^   '^''^   -"dX 
Sand  thl.     '"^^■^""e-sharin^  proposal 
tion  .    f^f  ^'^  """^e  i"  this  new  direc- 
tion as  fast  as  we  possibly  can    Beein 
mng  in  the  second  half  of  flscal^ea; 

taxab]??;'.n ''  °'  ^^'•'^^"^  «f  Persona 
taxable  mcome  or  $500  million  will  be 

velrfhir  ^^'  ^'"^^-  ^"  -"^"cceeding 
IQVR  ;r,H^  w"""  ^'"  increase  until  bv 
Is  1  bilh.n""'?^^'"'  '''^''-  '  percent,  or 
locL'^ol^ern^nS^^^^ 

m^t?X^^t^^?rfSd^ 

population  and  the  State's  revenue  ef- 
fort. States  in  turn  will  be  required  to 
share  a  percentage  of  this  revenue  with 
governmental  units  within  the  state 

resTorP  P'?°'^''.^*  1°"^  l^t.  begins  to 
tI!  K  „  ^-^^""^^  '"   o"r  federal  system 

St  thidT.'^'  ?  ^"^  ^  ^"  ^^^  the 
last  third  of  a  century  in  which  we  have 

witnessed  the  flow  of  tax  money,  powers 
and  responsibilities  from  States  and  l(x; a i 
and"rS?.'°  Washington.  ThTsti^dv 
q^ilL  l^^w  ^'■°^'°"  °^  the  roles  of  the 
States  and  the  resulting  centralizing  of 
power  in  Washington  has  resulted  from 

Worid  wTt?^'h'°'T  ^^^^  depressiCS^ 
world  War  ll.  the  cold  war.  and  grow- 
ing demands  by  our  citizens  for  services 

'he  counlj?'?!/^  '^'  '"^"^^  problems  Of 
n,  t^?l^  ^  ^"  "^"^  involved  in  bringing 
us  to  this  important  juncture 

The  most  important  factor,  however 
s  the  imbalance  of  revenue  available  to 
the   various   units   of  government.  For 


Federal,  State,  and  local  governments — 
taxes  are  their  chief  source  of  revenue. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment taxes  about  three-fifths  of  the  total 
revenue  collected  in  '  the  Nation  with 
State  and  local  governments  dividing  the 
remaining  two-fifths  about  equally.  The 
Federal  Government  is  able  to  do  this 
because  it  has  preempted  the  most  lu- 
crative source  of  revenue,  the  graduated 
income  tax.  With  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment taking  practically  all  of  the  Income 
tax.  State  and  local  governments  must 
rely  primarily  on  other  sources.  For 
the  States,  their  main  sources  are  the 
sales  and  gross  receipt  taxes,  and  income 
taxes  which  are  generally  of  a  flat  or 
mildly  progressive  rate.  For  local  gov- 
ernments, as  taxpayers  well  know,  it  is 
the  overworked  property  tax 

The  Federal  graduated  income  tax  is 
a  powerful  source  of  revenue  in  a  grow- 
ing economy.  And  it  produces  revenues 
that  increase  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
the  growth  in  our  Nation's  economy.  As 
a  result,  a  growing  economy  produces  in- 
creased revenue  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment each  year.  This  "built  in"  increase 
in  Federal  funds  was  estimated  by  the 
Republican  task  force  on  revenue  shar- 
ing   to    be    $6    billion   yearly. 

In  contrast,  revenue  from  State  and 
local  governments,  whose  primary  source 
is  the  sales  and  property  tax.  tends  only 
to  be  equal  to  or  less  than  the  Nation's 
economic  growth.  Hence,  local  revenues 
do  not  keep  pace  with  economic  growth 
and  resources  available  to  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  are  not  commensu- 
rate with  inflation  and  mushrooming 
demands  by  citizens.  This  situation  of 
ix)tential  national  surpluses  and  local 
deficits  has  been  aptly  described  as  a 
■fiscal  mismatch." 

State  and  local  governments  have  tried 
to  keep  up  as  .statistics  cited  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  his  September  1  speech  to 
the  Governors'  conference  clearly  proves 
this.  Tlie  President  said: 

In  the  space  of  only  ten  years,  state  and 
local  expenditures  grew  by  two  and  a  half 
times — from  $44  billion  in  1958  to  $108  bil- 
lion in  1968.  States  alone  have  had  to  seek 
more  than  200  tax  rate  increases  in  the  past 
eight  years.  Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  state 
legislatures  that  convened  in  1969  have  found 
themselves  considering  requests  for  even 
higher  taxes. 

Despite  these  great  efforts,  local  and 
State  governments  have  not  had  ade- 
quate sources  of  revenue  and  as  a  result 
must  turn  to  Washington  for  help.  The 
principal  method  used  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  sharing  its  resources 
with  the  State  and  local  governments 
has  been  the  grant-in-aid  system.  The 
federal  system  has  grown  over  the  years, 
but  the  growth  in  the  sixties  of  the 
grant-in-aid  program  has  been  truly 
phenomenal.  Twenty  years  ago  there 
were  only  a  few  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs.  Today  I  doubt  if  anyone  in 
Washington  knows  how  many  programs 
are  available.  Representative  Roth  has 
just  completed  a  study  of  the  Federal 
programs  providing  assistance  to  the 
American  public.  He  found  that  more 
than  $20  billion  a  year  is  being  spent  on 
such  programs  and  his  study,  listing  the 
programs,  runs  almost  400  pages  of  very 
small  print. 


The  growth  in  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  was  traced  by  the  Republican 
task  force  on  revenue  sharing  as  follows: 

In  1934.  18  grant-in-aid  programs  existed 
to  disburse  national  government  funds  for 
specific  purposes  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. Thirty  years  later,  that  number  had 
risen  to  68  programs  to  state  .ind  local  gov- 
ernments, plus  an  additional  60  programs  for 
disbursement  of  funds  to  individuals  and  in- 
stitutions -Adding  additional  programs  which 
have  been  authorized  since  1964.  there  are 
today  some  140  grant-in-aid  programs  of  the 
national  government  The  growth  and 
amount  of  money  involved  Is  staggering. 
Grants  in  1934  totaled  $126  million.  By  1964 
this  had  risen  to  $10,060  million — eighty 
times  the  1934  total.  Expenditures  per  pro- 
gram increased  from  $7  million  in  1934  to 
$148  million  in   1964. 

President  Nixon  has  described  this 
program  growth  in  the  1960s  as  "explo- 
sive." A  study  by  the  Tax  Foundation, 
entitled  "Growth  and  Trends  of  New 
Federal  Program:  Fiscal  Year  1955-68" 
.■--hows  how  "explosive"  this  growth  has 
been.  For  the  13  years  surveyed,  the  study 
found  that  over  one-half,  or  68  of  the 
new  Federal  programs,  came  into  being 
over  the  4-year  period  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1965. 

Even  more  alarming  are  the  projec- 
tions of  the  continued  growth  of  the 
grant-in-aid  program.  The  Republican 
coordinating  task  force  on  revenue  shar- 
ing indicated  they  found  that  the  most 
conservative  of  projections  to  1984.  based 
on  the  increases  in  the  1934-6i  period, 
would  be  $52  billion,  or  an  increase  of 
556  percent  over  1964. 

Yet.  during  the  period  of  the  sixties, 
the  problems  of  the  Nation  seem  to  mul- 
tiply as  much  as  the  Federal  programs 
proliferated.  The  Nation's  problems  ob- 
viously have  not  yielded  to  Washington's 
solutions.  Even  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions. Washington  simply  cannot  plan  or 
prepackage  programs  that  will  fit  and 
work  in  the  50  States  and  the  many 
counties  and  countless  communities 
across  this  great  Nation.  Our  Nation  is 
too  big.  too  diverse  to  allow  this  cen- 
tralized approach  to  work  effectively. 

In  addition  to  not  working  in  an  effec- 
tive and  efiBcient  manner,  there  is  an- 
other important  reason  why  we  must 
reverse  the  present  trend  of  looking  to 
Washington  to  solve  all  our  ills.  Tradi- 
tionally as  a  nation,  we  have  had  great 
faith  in  the  individual.  We  have  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  otu-  people  to  make 
the  right  decision.  Thus,  -we  have  tried 
to  keep  political  decisionmaking  as  close 
to  the  people  and  local  and  State  govern- 
ments as  possible.  Our  people  have  re- 
sponded to  this  faith  and  confidence  by 
building  the  greatest  Nation  on  the  face 
of  the  globe. 

I  am  disturbed  that  our  people  are  dis- 
enchanted with  government  in  general. 
They  feel  they  are  taxed  too  much  for 
programs  that  have  proliferated  so  much, 
and  have  so  often  accomplished  so  little. 
They  realize  that  they  have  less  and  less 
of  a  voice  in  their  local  planning  as  more 
and  more  of  the  decisions  and  the  deci- 
sions afTccting  their  commimities  and 
their  States  are  taken  from  them  and 
made  by  bureaucrats  at  the  national 
level. 

President  Nixon  has  pledged  a  "New 
Federalism"  to  cure  this  illness.  The  Na- 


tion is  looking  forward  to  its  200th 
birthday  in  just  7  years.  Let  las  resolve 
by  then  that  there  will  be  a  rebirth  of 
State  and  local  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties. Not  the  oft-mentioned  "States 
rights"  that  sometimes  has  been  used 
to  shirk  from  responsibility,  or  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  inaction,  but  the  kind  of  State 
and  local  rights  that  welcome  responsi- 
bilities and  will  call  forth  the  best  in 
our  people,  restore  their  voice  and  con- 
fidence in  government,  and  enable  us  to 
solve  many  of  our  problems  in  an  effi- 
cient and  practical  way. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  to  coauthor  this 
measure.  I  certainly  congratulate  the 
President  for  sending  this  proposal  to 
the  Congress. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  various 
statements  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  malarial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

President  Nixon's  Revenue  Sharing 

Proposal  Fact  Sheet 

the  revenue  sharing  plan 

These  are  the  major  characteristics  of  the 

Administration's   revenue  sharing   proposal: 

1.  It  IS  simple.  It  Is  set  up  to  wortt  with- 
out the  need  for  any  new  Federal  agency  or 
bureau.  The  operation  is  spelled  out  clearly 
and  specifically  In  the  law  (the  bill  will  be 
sent  up  shortly);  the  money  is  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  census  data  and  other  readily 
available  objective  statistics 

2.  It  has  no  strings.  The  state  and  local 
governments  are  free  to  exercise  their  own 
discretion  over  the  use  of  the  funds  There 
are  no  Federal  "strings"  tied  to  the  money. 

3.  It  is  a^ttomatic.  The  states  and  localities 
can  count  on  the  revenue  sharing  In  their 
own  fiscal  planning.  The  money  for  revenue 
sharing  is  automatically  available  each  year. 
The  annual  amount  Is  geared  to  the  growing 
personal  Income  tax  base  of  the  nation 

4  It  is  fair.  The  funds  go  to  evenT^tate, 
every  city,  and  every  county  in  the  Nation. 
All  areas  are  included — urban  and  rural, 
large  and  small,  rich  and  poor,  industrialized 
and  agricultural. 

5  It  is  neutral  The  state-by-state  distri- 
bution is  based  primarily  on  where  people 
reside.  The  allocation  among  the  govern- 
ments within  a  state  is  based  on  the  existing 
distribution  of  financial  responsibilities 
among  the  various  units  of  government,  as 
decided  in  each  area. 

6.  It  is  basic  to  the  Netc  Federalism.  De- 
cision-making power  over  the  funds  as  well 
as  the  money  itself  is  returned  to  state  and 
local  governments. 

StiMMART    OF   THE   REVENUE    SHARINO    PLAN 

The  revenue  sharing  plan  has  four  major 
features. 

1.  The  size  of  the  fund  to  be  shared  Is  a 
stated  percentage  of  personal  taxable  in- 
come— the  base  on  which  Federal  Individual 
income  taxes  are  levied.  To  ease  the  budget 
Impact,  the  fiscal  year  1971  percentage  is 
only  1 '6  of  one  percent  ($500  mllUonT:  in 
subsequent  fiscal  years  there  are  phased  in- 
creases to  a  permanent  one  percent  In  the 
fiscal  year  1976  ($5  billion  estimated  yield  i 

2  The  distribution  among  states  is  made 
on  the  basis  of  each  state's  share  of  national 
population,  adjusted  for  the  state's  revenue 
effort.  Thus,  a  state  which  taxes  its  citizens 
more  than  the  national  average  will  receive 
a  proportional  bonus. 

3  The  distribution  within  states  to  the 
general  units  of  local  governments  is  es- 
tablished by  prescribed  formula  The  portion 
a  state  must  share  with  its  political  sub- 
divisions corresponds  to  the  ratio  of  total 
local  general  revenues  to  the  sum  of  state 
and  total  local  general  revenues  In  the  state 
The  amount  which  an  individual  unit  of  gen- 
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eral  local  government  receives  corresponds 
to  Its  share  of  all  local  general  revenues 
raised  In  the  state. 

4.  The  only  requirements  Imposed  on  the 
states  (In  addition  to  the  local  sharing)   are 

(a)  quarterly  reporting  and  accounting  and 

(b)  maintenance  of  existing  state  aid  to 
localities. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION'S    RirVKNTJE    SHAKING    PKOPOSAL 

,  1  ,*•  ^****  '«  **^e  pxirpose  of  this  proposed 
legislation? 

A.  The  ultimate  purposes  are  many 
To  restore  to  the  states  their  proper  rights 
and  roles  in  the  Federal  system  with  a  new 
emphasis  on  local  discretion: 

To  provide  both  the  encouragement  and 
the  necessary  resources  for  local  and  state 
officials  to  exercise  leadership  In  solving  their 
own  problems; 

To  narrow  the  distance  between  people 
and  the  government  agencies  dealing  with 
their  problems; 

To  restore  strength  and  vigor  to  local  and 
state  governments; 

To  achieve  a  better  allocation  of  total 
public  resources. 

In  short,  our  purpose  Is  to  build  a  stream- 
lined Federal  system  with  a  return  to  the 
states,  cities,  and  communities  of  the  decl- 
sloh-maMng  power  rightfully  theirs. 

2:  Q.  How  much  money  is  to  be  shared' 

A.  The  size  of  the  total  fund  to  be  shared 

will  be  a  stated  percentage  of  personal  tax- 
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able  income— the  base  on  which  Federal  In- 
dividual income  taxes  are  levied  To  provide 
lor  an  orderly  phase-in  of  thl*  program,  the 
FY  1971  percentage  will  be  16  of  one  per- 
cent or  about  $500  million;  with  subsequent 
nscal  year  percentages  being  increased  an- 
nually up  to  a  permanent  one  percent  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  thereafter.  On  this  basis 
we  estimate  an  appropriation  for  fiscal  1976 
of  about  86  billion. 

6.  Q  Why  are  these  particular  distribution 
formulas  used? 

A.  Distributions  based  on  revenues  raised 
have  several  important  advantages: 

They  make  allowance  for  state-by-state 
variations; 

They  tend  to  be  neutral  with  respect  to 
the  current  relative  fiscal  Importance  of 
state  and  local  governments  in  each  state- 
TUey  prortde  a  method  for  allocating 
among  government  units  with  overlapping 
Jurisdictions. 

7.  Q.  Does  a  state  have  any  opportunity 
to  use  some  other  distribution  procedures 
than  those  Just  outlined? 

A.  Yes.  In  order  to  provide  local  flexi- 
bility, each  state— working  with  its  local 
governments— is  authorized  to  develop  an 
alternative  distribution  plan. 

8    Q.   What    restrictions   or   qualifications 
win  be  Imposed  on  the  use  of  these  funds' 
A.  There  will  be  no  program  or  project  re- 
strictions  on   the   use  of   these   funds    One 
purpose  of  revenue  sharing  is  to  permit  local 


mllJ";^^  ?   *^'   programming   flexibility   to 

E^h  «^f^'J,rK  ''"^^'^^  allocation  decisions 

re^rtin.'^.'^H  ^*  "^"''"^^  ^  °^««*  minimum 
reporting   and    accounting    requirement* 

^,^  «  How  do  the  various  state,  countv 
city  and  other  local  officials  view  this  reve- 
nue-sharing proposal? 

A.  We  have  had  numerous  discussions  with 
governors,  mayors,  and  county  officials  about 
the  essentials  of  this  proposal.  There  has 
deve  oped  a  remarkable  degree  of  approva! 
on  it«  key  measures.  At  our  July  8  White 
House  conference  on  revenue  sharing  for 
example  the  various  representatives  of  stat« 
and  local  governments  reached  broad  aeree- 
ment  on   all   the  programs  major  featur^. 

ESTIMATEDFUNDINGFORREVENUtSHARING.  1971  76 
(Dollars  In  blllionsi 


Fiscal  year 


Taxable  < 

income 

base 


1971. 
1972. 
1973. 
1974. 
1975. 
1976. 


a         .       .  Funds  lof 

Percentage  for  revenue 

revenue  sharing  shunng 


J315 
346 
381 
419 
461 
507 


2,12 of  IpercenfJ 
5./ 12  of  1  percent  .. 
7/12  of  1  percent 
9/12  of  I  percent 
11/12  of  1  percent 
1  percent 


$0.5 
1.5 
2.2 
3.2 
*.2 
5.1 


vidJal  mcom.'"'  "  "'"  "  """''"  ^^'  '»'  '»"'»<'  '"l" 

The  base  is  assumed  to  grow  at  the  rate  of  10  percent  a  year 

lor'  f[s«l  yeafT97r°""' "'"  "'  '"'  "'"  "'*'  ">«  '«'  ^  ms 


STATE  AND  LOCAL  SHARES  Uf<OER  AOfyllNISTRATIOt*  REVENUE  SHARING  PROPOSAL' 


State 


Population 
July  1,1968 
(thousands) 


Personal 

income  1967 
(millions) 


State 

and  local 
(thousands)  - 


State  area 
percentage 


State  area 
shared 


Local 

•*  revenues 

(thousands) < 


Alabama 

Alaska "I, 

Arizona _l]_ 

Arkansas 

California ...... 

Colorado I.'I"!! 

Connecticut...!.."" 

Delaware    ..." 

District  of  Columbia' 
Florida. 

Georgia 

Hawaii ....... 

Idaho ""' 

Illinois 

Indiana.. '.'.'... 

lowa.- 


Local  pass 
through 


Local 
share 


State 
residual 


Kansas , 

Kentucky ' 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland    '. 

Massachusetts..  J 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri .".'.' 

Montana 

Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico.. 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio  ." 

Oklahoma   ."." 

Oregon     

Pennsylvania....". 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee  

Texas  .     . 

Utah :"] 

Vermont. 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wiscon"!in 

Wyoming. 


3.566 
277 
1,670 
2.012 
19,221 
2,048 
2.959 
534 
809 
6,160 
4.588 
778 
705 
10.974 
5.067 
2.748 
2,303 
3.229 
3.732 
979 
3.757 
5,437 
8.740 
3,646 
2,342 
4,627 
693 
1.437 
453 
702 
7.078 
1.015 
18.113 
5,135 
625 
10. 591 
2.518 
2,008 
11,712 
913 
2,692 
657 
3,976 
10,972 
1,034 
422 
4,597 
3,276 
1,805 
4,213 
315 


;  J7.656 
1    1.017 
4.444 
I   4.130 
70,204 
6,191 
11,609 
1.905 
3.336 
17.101 
11.458 
2.415 
1.800 
40, 850 
15.980 
8.558 
6.961 
7.737 
8.995 
2.585 
12. 595 
19. 197 
29,151 
11,162 
4.453 
13.  775 
1,939 
4.422 
1.591 
2.094 
25.586 
2.484 
6S.9I6 
12. 267 
1.589 
33,605 
6,594 
6.122 
37,065 
2.995 
5.752 
1.745 
9,316 
29,822 
2,667 
1.178 
l|.719 
li.871 
4.197 
4220 
946 


U.S.  total. 


^37.084 
139,942 
664,054 
499.306 
9,  507. 432 
869. 293 
1.151,699 
245. 701 
450,613 
2, 132.  736 
1,  348, 435 
365, 072 
264,  376 
3,  866,  247 
1.856.861 
1.148.892 
905.  542 
892.691 
1.298.898 
301.717 
1,415,075 
2,301.759 
3, 458.  890 
1,599,758 
619,015 
1.478.684 
272. 206 
518.536 
223. 324 
216.083 
2. 654. 924 
394,562 
10.020,084 
1.405.187 
282.  501 
3.351.507 
856.946 
835,715 
3,864,363 
311,399 
655.  445 
262.  870 
1,050,148 
3, 273.  793 
380.486 
158.410 
1.326.686 
1.444,803 
502. 148 
1,824,438 
157,236 


0.017988 
.001571 
.010282 
.  010025 
.  107253 
.011850 
.  012097 
.002839 
.004504 
.  031657 
. 022254 
.004848 
.  004268 
.  042783 
.  024265 
.015198 
.012348 
.015356 
. 022209 
.004708 
.  017403 
.026866 
. 042754 
.021532 
.013416 
.020460 
.004010 
006947 
002621 
.002986 
.  030161 
.006643 
.  108535 
.  024252 
.004580 
.043516 
.  013490 
.0112% 
. 050342 
.003913 
. 012647 
.004078 
.018467 
.049648 
.006081 
.002339 
. 019759 
.017943 
.008897 
.023960 
.002158 


199.861 


S8. 994.  000 

785.  500 

5,141.000 

5.012.500 

53. 626.  500 

5. 925.  000 

6. 048.  500 

1,419.500 

2. 252.  000 

15,828.500 

11,127,000 

2. 424, 000 

2,134,000 

21,391.500 

12.132.500 

7.  599.  000 
6,174.000 
7. 678. 000 

11.104.500 
2. 354. 000 

8.  701.  500 
13.433.000 
21.377,000 
10,  766.  000 

6.  708.  OOO 
10,230,000 
2. 005. 000 
3.473,500 
1.310,500 
1.493.000 
15,080,500 
3,321,500 
54, 267, 500 
12.126.000 
2.  290. 000 
21,758,000 
6.  745.  000 
5,648.000 
25.171,000 
1,956.500 
6,  323,  500 
2.  039.  000 
9.233.500 
24,  824,  000 
3. 040,  500 
1. 169.  500 
9, 879, 500 
8,971.500 
4, 448,  500 
11,980,000 
1.079,000 


J235. 282 
44,002 
140,  906 
80,211 
2. 939. 286 
214,309 
570, 101 
36. 221 
450.613 
622. 737 
298,603 
102,552 
56,104 
%5.062 
406. 122 
288.642 
275,105 
188,334 
225. 771 
129.205 
639. 48S 
1,187,565 
851,579 
444, 196 
149,272 
358,930 
103.144 
156.369 
80.  326 
73,136 
1.051,267 
66,898 
4.208.520 
437. 874 
72,  697 
922. 402 
176,959 
160.746 
934.110 
135,108 
98.487 
76.614 
456. 724 
822.416 
70. 781 
29,370 
536,567 
250, 891 
78.109 
519.687 
37.589 


0.251078 
. 314430 
.212190 
'.60644 
309156 
.  246532 
495008 
.  147419 
l.OOOOOO 
.291989 
,221444 
.280908 
.212212 
.249612 
218714 
.251235 
. 303801 
.210973 
.  173817 
.  428232 
.451911 
.515938 
.246200 
.277664 
.241144 
.  242736 
.378918 
.301558 
.359683 
.338462 
.395968 
. 169550 
.420008 
.311612 
. 257333 
. 275220 
.206499 
.  192345 
.241724 
. 433874 
.150259 
.  291452 
.434913 
.251211 
.  186027 
.  185404 
.404441 
.  173650 
.155549 
.284847 
.239061 


62^068        75.969.970  1.000003      500.001,500 


$2. 258, 196 
246, 985 
1.090.869 
805. 228 
16.578.954 
i.  460. 702 
2.994,056 
209,261 
2.252.000 
4.621.748 
2. 464.  007 
680.921 
452,860 
5.  339. 575 
2. 653. 548 
1.909.135 
1.875,674 
1.619,851 
1.930.151 
1.008,058 
3, 932, 304 
6, 930, 595 
5,263.017 
2, 989,  331 
1,517.594 
2,483.189 
759.731 
1.050.935 
471.365 
505, 324 
5.971,395 
563. 160 
22.  792,  784 
3,778.607 
589.293 
5.988.237 
1.392.836 
1,086,365 
6.084,435 
848. 874 
950. 163 
594,271 
4.015,769 
6.236.062 
565.615 
216.830 
3,995.675 
1.557,901 
691,960 
3,412.467 
257,947 


6,  735. 804 
538,515 
4,050,131 
4.207,272 
37,  047,  54b 
4,464.298 
3,  054,  444 
1.210.239 

"11.206. 752 
8. 662, 993 
1,743,079 
1,681.140 
16.051,925 
9. 478, 952 
5, 689, 865 
4.298.326 
6.058.149 
9,174.349 
1.345,942 
4.769.196 

6. 502. 405 
16,113,983 

7,  776, 669 

5. 090. 406 
7.746.811 
1.245,269 
2.422,565 

839.135 

987,676 

9, 109, 105 

2,758,340 

31.474.716 

8.  347.  393 
1.700.707 

15.769.763 
5.352,164 
4.561,635 
19.086,565 
1.107.626 
5.373,337 
1.  444,  729 
5,217,731 
18,587,938 
2. 474, 885 

952,670 
5,883.825 
7,413,599 
3,  756. 540 
8.567.533 

821.053 


'  Includes  school  and  special  districts. 

'  State  share  formula  constant  denominator,  24,265,172. 


150.045,810        349,955,690 


fiscal  years  ending  between  July  1. 


'  Excludes  school  and  special  districts 

'  Revenue  figure  includes  Federal  payment 

Statistical  source;  Census  Bureau,  Governments  Division. 
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Speech  by  Senator  George  Murphy  Betobe 

THE  Comstock  Club,  Sacramento,  Calif., 

JtJLY  21.  1969 

Mr.  Chairman,  Distinguished  Guests.  Gen- 
tlemen: I  know  that  every  speaker  who  ad- 
dresses this  distinguished  body  begins  with 
telling  all  of  you  how  pleased  he  was  to  get 
The  Invitation.  I  would  like  to  go  beyond 
that  and  congratulate  you  on  your  excellent 
;imlng.  This  meeting  today  will  serve  as  a 
sort  of  belated  birthday  celebration  for  me. 
.■\nd.  of  course,  as  always.  It  Is  a  great  pleas- 
tire  to  have  the  opportunity  to  come  back 
to  Sacramento  to  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  Great  State  which  I  represent  In  Wash- 
itigton. 

I  might  say  that  I  am  happy  to  be  here 
nt  the  end  of  July  rather  than  at  the  early 
part  of  the  month.  My  good  and  longtime 
irtend.  Governor  Reagan,  observed  the  P^Durth 
I  if  July  in  Sacramento  with  the  Legislature 
aid  the  celebration  went  off  Just  a  few  days 
ahead  of  time.  That  fireworks  display,  you 
will  be  glad  to  know,  was  bright  enough  to 
he  seen  in  the  press  In  Washington,  DC.  as 
well  as  clear  across  the  country,  .^nd  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  him  on  making  possible 
a  safe  and  sane  Fourth  for  the  rest  of  us. 
particularly  those  who  were  wondering 
■.vhether  they  were  going  to  get  paid  or  not. 

You  know,  it  occurred  to  me  that  day  that 
I  must  be  getting  much  stronger  because  on 

■  \\\  birthday  a  year  ago  my  dear  wife  sent 
me  to  the  market  and  a  box  boy  had  to  help 
me  carry  ten  dollars  worth  of  groceries  to 
the  car.  And  this  year  he  put  the  whole  thing 
in  one  small  brown  sack  and  I  could  have 

■nrrled  it  In  my  mouth. 

On  the  way  home  I  picked  up  the  after- 
:ioon  paper.  In  addition  to  the  report  of  the 
Governor's  budget  problems,  there  were  a 
number  of  other  disturbing  Items.  There  was 

he  continuing  story  of  the  general  complex- 
.lies  and  problems  of  our  civilization  all  over 
:he  world,  and  particular  focus  on  the  tale 

if  the  agony  of  the  Los  Angeles  School  Dis- 
trict. You  are  all  aware,  of  course,  that  the 
Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education,  for  the  first 

ime  in  Its  history,  has  been  forced  to  adopt 

1  deficit  budget.  There  Is  just  not  enough 
•noney  to  pay  the  bills.  Superintendent  Jack 
("rowther  has  been  forced  to  recommend 
drastic  cuts  In  various  essential  educational 

ervlces.  His  problems  are  repeated  not  only 

hroughout  the  State  of  California  but  also 
ill  most  of  the  35  large  cities  in  our  nation. 
Ill  June,  for  example,  voters  In  Oakland.  San 

lose.  Marin  County,  and  Llvermore  all  turned 

■  iown  tax  Increases  for  education  for  one 
:pason  or  another.  The  net  result  was  the 
-ame. 

There  was  also  a  report  In  the  financial 
ectlon   of    this    same    pap>er    telling    of    the 

effect  on  business  of  splrallng  Interest  rates. 
V  serious  concern  of  the  manufacturers  and 
iidustrlallsts,  the  building  Industry  over  the 

"ost  of  money,  labor  and  materials    You  all 

must  have  read,  as  I  did.  of  the  demands  of 
he  plumbers  union  In  Southern  California 
or  a  four-day  work  week  with  a  raise  from 

r5.79  to  $9.30  In  pay  and  dramatic  Increases 
n  wages  and  fringe  benefits;  the  strikes  of 

■  he  nurses  In  the  hospitals  In  Los  Angeles: 
•he  problems  of  the  teachers:  the  longshore- 
men; grap>e  boycotts:   and  all  the  other  dls- 

oncemlng  and  disturbing  problems  of  our 
-Teat  complex  society. 

In  yet  another  article,  welfare  recipients 
■.vere  complaining  that  Increases  In  the  cost 
■f  living  and  In  the  general  cost  of  food  were 
lestroylng  the  value  of  the  checks  they  were 
receiving,  making  It  Impossible  for  them  to 
■et  along  on  the  small  subsistence  provided 
:or  them. 

There  are  accounts  of  similar  problems  all 
across  the  country.  In  Chicago,  Oovemor 
Ogllvle  has  warned  that  his  state  is  teeter- 
ing "on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy."  Wiscon- 
sin had  to  deal  with  a  $416  million  revenue 
gap.  And  In  North  Carolina,  Oovemor  Soott 
did  an  vmheard  of  thing  In  that  famous  old 
tobacco   growing  state,  where  tobacco 


considered  sacrosanct.  He  was  so  desperate 
he  even  proposed  a  tax  on  cigarettes.  And  at 
the  same  time,  in  Washington.  DC.  the 
Department  of  Labor  announced  yet  another 
Increase  in  the  cost  of  living — six  percent 
for  the  first  six  months  for  the  year  1969. 

I  am  pleased  to  say,  however,  that  all  the 
news  Is  not  bad.  and  there  are  some  very 
hopeful  signs  app>earlng  on  the  horizon.  Un- 
der the  new  Administration  of  Richard 
Ntxon,  our  Federal  Government  Is,  for  the 
first  time  In  a  decade,  facing  up  to  the  real- 
ities of  our  national  fiscal  crisis  and  advo- 
cating policies  which  will  return  our  econ- 
omy to  a  safe  and  sound  basis.  Politics  has 
been,  at  long  last,  replaced  by  practicality. 
Obviously,  this  return  to  fiscal  sanity  and 
health  cannot  be  accomplished  immediately 
or  without  some  major  Irritations.  You  can- 
not effect  a  cure  resulting  from  twelve  years 
of  Injectlve  fiscal  malignancy  with  one  trip 
to  the  doctor's  office.  And  may  I  say  the 
medicine  will  not  always  be  pleasant  to  take. 
But  I  think  we  all  agree  that  we  must  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  cure  the  disease  of 
infiatlon  which  eats  away  at  all  the  jjerma- 
nent  values  of  our  system,  destroys  the  in- 
creases In  wages  and  salaries,  stock  values, 
and  which,  worst  of  all,  punishes  the  old  and 
the  thrifty  by  devouring  their  hard-earned 
savings.  And  this  problem  must  be  cured 
now.  We  can  put  It  off  no  longer. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that  the  one 
concern  of  all  economists  with  regard  to  In- 
flation Is  the  necessity  for  a  balanced  budget, 
and  I  can  report  that  after  six  months  of 
the  Nixon  Administration,  it  would  seem 
that  we  most  certainly  will  have  a  balanced 
budget.  And  better  than  that,  you  can  Imag- 
ine how  we  In  Congress,  who  have  long 
pleaded  for  fiscal  responsibility,  welcome  the 
sight  of  a  surplus  in  the  first  budget  pre- 
sented by  the  new  Administration.  And,  may 
I  say.  this  Is  the  first  surplus  that  has  been 
achieved  in  the  Federal  Government  In 
nine  years,  since  President  Elsenhower 
ended  his  administration  with  a  $1.2  billion 
surplus.  And.  Just  as  Important,  we  welcome 
the  return  of  an  attitude  of  painstaking 
care  in  the  spending  and  use  of  taxpayers' 
hard  earned  dollars,  of  an  attitude  that 
free  sp>endlng  does  not  necessarily  cure  all 
of  our  problems.  That.  In  fact,  free  spending 
may  be  responsible  for  many  of  our  prob- 
lems, that  practical  planning  is  necessary, 
that  we  should  know  what  we  are  going  to  do 
before  we  rush  Into  ofieratlon  and  waste 
time,  effort  and  money.  Unfortunately,  one 
theory  that  I  have  found  rampant  In  Wash- 
ington Is  that  if  you  have  a  program  that  Is 
not  working  right,  Just  pour  some  more  tax- 
payers' dollars  Into  It  and  it  will  pick  up 
speed  and  Just  work  fine.  Now.  you  and  I 
know  that  isn't  exactly  always  the  truth. 
Sometimes  these  programs  are  wrong:  and 
often  they  overlap:  sometimes  the  thinking 
that  went  Into  them  was  improper,  and 
sometimes  a  lot  of  these  programs  never 
should  have  been  started  in  the  first  place. 

With  a  sound  economic  basis,  our  govern- 
ment, without  question,  can  help  the  indi- 
vidual citizens  in  private  enterprise  In  this 
country  to  grow  as  It  has  in  the  past  and  to 
continue  to  provide  for  all  of  otir  people  the 
highest  standard  of  living  that  man  has  ever 
achieved. 

As  stated  briefly,  may  I  say  that  I  believe 
that  there  are  more  efficient  ways  of  using 
the  tax  dollars  collected  from  our  already 
overburdened  citizens  than  are  presently  In 
effect.  And  the  plans  that  I  have  proposed, 
and  will  be  proposing,  will  be  designed  to 
make  the  same  amount  of  tax  dollars  return 
more  benefits  to  our  people.  I  think  this  is 
a  good  place  In  which  to  start. 

The  problems  this  country  faces  at  home 
and  abroad  are  at  a  crisis  level.  TTiey  range 
from  the  war  In  'Vietnam,  where  our  Pres- 
ident Is  leading  the  way.  hopefully,  toward 
an  honorable,  peaceful  solution  to  the  diffi- 
culties In  our  cities  and  suburbs  and  our 


slums  at  home  These  problems  are  real,  and 
they  have  been  with  us  for  a  long  time. 
Those  who  chose  to  Ignore  them  or  do  noth- 
ing about  them  have  not  only  neglected  their 
obligation  to  fund  the  curee  which  in  the 
beginning  might  have  been  simple,  but  they 
have  provided  more  time  for  the  oompUca- 
tlons  to  multiply,  and  thereby  have  Increased 
the  necessity  for  drastic  measures. 

Two  of  the  issues  presently  before  us  In 
Washington,  about  which  I  know  you  are 
reading  and  hearing  a  lot,  are  the  ABM  and 
the  extension  of  the  surtax.  I  think  that 
before  going  on  to  my  principal  subject  for 
today  I  should  report  to  you  briefly  on  where 
these  two  matters  stand. 

With  respeot  to  the  President's  proposal 
to  construct  the  Safeguard  ABM  System.  I 
believe  the  opponents  have  spread  much  un- 
fortunate confusion.  The  first  question  raised 
Is  whether  or  not  we  need  such  a  defensive 
system.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Sen'icee  Committee,  I  have  listened  to  much 
expert  testimony  by  members  erf  the  mili- 
tary and  I  have  heard  the  request  of  the 
President  who  is.  In  the  final  analysis,  re- 
sjxinslble  for  this  nation's  security  And  I 
might  add  that  In  the  current  flscaJ  crisis 
he  Is  as  anxious  to  cut  comers  and  save 
money  as  Is  anyone — If  not  more  so.  Based 
ui>on  the  evidence,  I  am  sure  that  we  need 
this  system  to  help  keep  the  peace  by  de- 
priving any  other  nation  of  the  temptJatlon 
of  feeling  It  has  the  power  to  knock  us 
out. 

Next  It  Is  argued  by  some  members  of 
the  scientific  community  that  the  system 
will  not  work.  Others,  of  course,  have  es- 
tablished that  the  components  of  the  system 
do  work  and  that  the  only  real  way  we  will 
know  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  system 
Is  to  construct  one — and  they  feel  It  is  woii,h 
doing.  I  have  noticed  that  those  scientists 
who  argue  against  the  system  have  a  long 
record  of  opposing  the  establishment  of  ef- 
fective military  systems  over  the  past  years. 

And  then  there  Is  the  argument  that  we 
dare  not  construct  a  military  system  which 
might  offend  the  Russians — even  though  they 
of  course  have  done  the  same  thing  already. 
I  would  ix)lnt  out  that  the  Russians  have 
not  stated  this  would  offend  them  and  that 
certainly  President  Nixon  Is  anxious  to  go 
as  far  as  safety  will  ptermlt  In  working  with 
them  toward  a  lasting  peace.  In  the  final 
analysis,  of  course,  the  decision  must  be 
based  upon  the  needs  of  our  national  secu- 
rity, and  I  believe  that  this  criterion  leaves 
us  no  choice  In  this  decision.  That  Is  why 
every  poll  shows  that  the  American  people 
overwhelmingly  endorse  the  I^resldent's  pro- 
posal and  it  Is  why  I  believe  the  Senate  will 
support  the  Pre«sldent  when  the  vote  finally 
comes. 

With  respect  to  the  tax  bill,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  presently  has  before  It 
the  Administration-sponsored  bill  to  extend 
the  .surtax  which  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  Unfortunately  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Democratic  leadership  are  at- 
tempting to  withhold  action  on  the  surtax. 
a"=sertlng  that  such  action  should  not  be 
taken  without  comprehensive  tax  reform.  I 
would  point  out  that  the  Democratic  Party. 
now  crying  so  for  tax  reform,  has  controlled 
Congress  since  1954  without  passing  such 
proposals  and  that  their  leaders  were  In  the 
White  House  since  1961  without  fabricating 
such  measures.  You  can  understand  why  I 
am  suspicious  of  the  argument  now  being 
advanced. 

I  am  not  only  suspicious.  I  am  upset  be- 
cause I  believe  that  everyone  who  has  studied 
the  matter  recognizes  that  fast  action  on 
the  surtax  extension  Is  necessary  to  provide 
the  cornerstone  to  the  admirable  program  of 
the  Administration  to  combat  inflation.  This 
should  not  wait  for  the  deliberation  required 
in  putting  together  a  comprehensive  tax  re- 
form bill.  Nor  is  It  necessary  to  use  the  sur- 
tax as  a  sweetener  to  force  tax  reform,  be- 
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cause  President  Nixon,  the  leadership  of  both 
political  parties,  and  members  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  most  certainly  Including  myself 
and  certainly  the  American  public  are 
strongly  for  tax  reform.  Furthermore,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  pres- 
ently considering  such  a  tax  reform  bill,  and 
It  would  seem  sensible  that  the  Senate  wait 
for  that  bill,  which  Chairman  Mills  has 
pronriised  to  report  befor*  our  August  recess 
so  that  we  can  benefit  from  all  the  studv 
and  resources  which  will  have  gone  Into  con"- 
s^tructlng   it.   This   IS   the   logical   way   to  do 

in?n  hnfi'  T  """"""^  '^*'  P°"^"=^  has  crept 

nto  both  the  opposition  to  the  ABM  and  the 

immediate    extension    of    the    surtax,    but    I 

believe    the   people    know   what   Is    right   In 

wuT^rrall"'  """  '''''  ''''''  "*"  '"  ^'^  ^"'l 

In  the  months  ahead,  from  time  to  time 

I  hope  I  win  have  a  chance  to  be  dlscussmg 

Which  hi  ""^r'  °i  '^^'^  problems,  the  step! 
which  have  already  been  taken  toward  their 
solution  and  propasals  which   vrill   be  made 

tM.M  ^°r^^"'  I  *«nt  to  share  with  vou  my 
thinking  in  one  of  these  areas  " 

We  all  know  that  two-thirds  of  all  taxes 
collpcied  in  the  United  States  today  fin^ 
^etr    way    to    the    Federal    Government    in 

^eft  mf^""-  T""*  """^  '"^^^  governments  a  e 
.eft    with    only    one-third,    and    today     my 

needs  at'^th  '1  ^"f  ,"°^  ^"""^'^  ^  '""^  ^^ 
drlbbl.  L  if  ,°'''"  '^'■^'-  ^^^  portions  that 
dribble  back  from  Washington  to  the  state 
and  local  governments  in  the  form  of  grante 
or  matching  funds,  and  all  the  rest  f[  the 
ways  in  which  it  Is  handled,  is  subject  to  a 
hand  ing  charge  by  a  series  of  bureaucratic 
middlemen  each  step  of  the  wav  very  often 
arTun  ?,^  ""'  inexperienced  enthusiasts  who 

faul  V  in  r.i'V^f""  ^"''^°  '^"^  sometimes 
rluiZ  «  ^^"^  '^esi'-es.  I  have  tried  to  get 
reliable  figvires  on  what  this  handling  charge 
amounts  to  and  I  have  arrived  at  all  som  of 

jusr  for  Tr'^  ''"''''''  ^°  ''  percent.'T^at  s' 
fr  tnH^  brokerage.     Remember     this,    my 

on  ^a?'f  T^'""'  ^°"''  "^-^  '"  Washlng- 
on.  TTiats  where  the  Federal  Government 
lies,  citizens  of  the  United  States  llveTthe 
flftv  states,  and  they  live  In  the  counties  and 
the  Cities  and  on  the  farms.  And  I  "hlnk  all 
the  expertise  in  finding  the  solutions  to  thej^ 

Pede  arcoTe^n""'  '^  concentrated  in  thi 
reaeral  Go\ernment.  or  in  the  federal   hi> 
reaucracy.  I  know  there  are  many  p^^pje  "t 
the   local   level   with   a   great  deal   of   talent 
knowledge  and  experience  and  determination 
to  nnd  answers  to  some  of  these  problems 

P^o'rpot';^^^^^^^^ 

result,  local  and  state  government^  Ir^h/ 
coming  less  able  to  meet  pubrdemands  fo; 
better  schools,  law  enfor«ment  hfghway? 
mass  transit  facilities,  health  care  p^rL 
ecuon  Of  th''"'H'''  ^"^  ^^-^  ^he  baslc^'p'r^: 
rrherwL^e\:n\tinrhVirt'be^^^;:-^^^ 

Z°ZT  """''  ^  douarrwrrrrom^he 

^n,^'"  ^^^  federal  Government— that  great 
colossus  on   the  polluted   Potomac-alreadv 

r  ^urce^  'and  uT"^  °^  ^"  ^^e\SZ 

rs-t^JiH~=-^o^^^^^^ 

h  pFi"-d  -"^  ^r^s^-'i^^n 

hope  those  days  have  come  to  the  end    Fed 
^=n?o--^,-=ciK 

c  ^,r  reVh^roi--- 4-, -^^^^^ 

abou    C  '^""^'^  ">•  ''''   We  flnl  th'ere  are 
on    the    books,   financed   by  more   than  400 
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l!^fPd^»tP^'°P"*''°"^  "°^  administered  by 
^L^  L^P"""^°'^  and  agencies.  There 
are  more  than  100  federal  aid  programs  Just 
for  education.  This  massive  buVeaucracy  has 
developed  a  substructure  of  150  WashTngfon 
bureaus  and  400  regional  offices  The  E^." 
h^  ?86"L°.'  "'"''^'  ^^"^a"on.  and  Welfl^e 
i^o?  5%0R^'^,^  ''''''''^'^  committees  made 

tarlv  Of  »t  '^  ^^'^^^  ^*  ^  "^^  °^  *'  '""lion 
vear  y.  Of  every  tax  dollar  p.Ud  In  bv  Call 

least   65   cents   goes   to   the   Federal   Govern 

nine,  fn"^  '"^'^  '^^'^^  J"^^  ^^  ceL  °  to  fi- 
n.nce  those  services  closer  to  home  closes; 
to  you.  And  I  think  that  this  Is  way  out  ' 

starT'to  m"v  '  If''"'  ^^"  -«  Should  now 
IL  .  l"^  '*"^  division  more  equitable 
Add  to  that  the  fact  that  our  ^ate  en- 
h?v  '"k^  ^'■^**  national  blessings  that  we 
^olu^TJ^^'T  P*°P'^  -^  month  unabe 
and  live  n?      '^'  temptation  to  come  here 

the  S  ate^orr\'?ff  "^;  '"  ''  ""^  ^""'^^  that 
ine  state  of  California  and  the  local  <!rhnfM 

That'ls' whv7b^'^'  '^"'^^^^  P~^'"-^  ^«y 
inat  is  why  the  concept  called   la»  .shar 

|ng   was   advocated   sometime   ago   bv  col" 
eagues  Of  my  political  persuaslon-the  lead 
eam^olo^.'^f  Republican  Governors  in  Ihe 
!s  a   ml     ^-     "^  ^'^PPy  to  say  that  last  year 
m.jfu     ^^7  "^  the  leadership   in  the   Re- 

^h1   ,  i  sharing    proposal    which    was 

adopted  at  that  time.  And  the  plan  was  reTa 
tlvxly  simple.  It  will  allow  the  F^eT^  Gov 
ernment  to  remit  to  each  state  a  portion  of 
the  taxes  collected  in  that  state.  T?i°s  woum 
have  an  obvious  advantage  for  us  m  r.ii 

rca"  f'oVr  \1,  "^"^"  ^^"^""  mori^mon*; 
=rrvJ^f       ^*  than  any  other  state  for  thU 

S:  inrtbe'f ".'  °"'  ^^P^>"^  Pour°more 
money  into  the  federal  coffers  than  any  other 

deiigltS  ln°ro''°''  °'  "'  '"  ^^«  California 
7rn t  ^  Congress    received    a    request 

from    Governor    Reagon    in    which    h» 

Sfa^^^^/=;^:fS^     = 

5i£L^e-i^d-:j^rore-rtht 

Z^-s  =— r "h-  rfende3 

S-t-r-- ^3?^ --t  L/^£ 

co^^SLaTd-le^- m-r  h^^h' reraf^^^^^F 
spect  of  so  many  thoughtful  citSs  for  th; 
courageous  and  determined  stand  whic^Je 
has  taken  in  the  defense  of  our  free  vstpV^ 
of  education.  I  have  been  trv^r,„  '^stem 
senator,  to  help  the 'cmrdren'^f This" naUon 
tay  in  school.  I  authored  a  Dropot,  r^ev"n 
tlonProgram  which  was  incorporated  in  the 
fge^Everl  ""'*  secondary  Education  Act  of 

their  full  potential.  achieve 

and'^h^I''""'  ^^'  experience  that  education 
and  Job  training  are  needed  today  as  never 
before,  and  so  I  have  worked  successful  I  for 
he  model  vocational  school  and  t^e"',ki° 
center  program,  and  I  have  pushed  hard  for 
the  Cooperative  Vocational  Education  Pro 
Tef  th"*"'''  has  proved  to  be  so  succesSuI 
over  the  years  and  to  stimulate  the  develon 

^ro^lleTeTVc""'^  T^'^^  ''  the'seSa?; 
scnooi  level.  I  co-authored  the  Billncuai  Fri,, 
cation  Act   Which  would  give  ou?^Spinish' 
speak  ng  children  a  chance  to  get  an  even" 
start  in  the  primary  schools.  Lasf week  lin 
oduced  a  bill,  the  Urban  and  Rura!  Edura^ 

itfes^d"' ■''''•  "'^^^  '  ''^"^^  -"'  «'d  t^e 
Cities  and  impoverished  rural  districts  and 


enablt   them     '""^   ^°^'"«  ''''^'   "'«es   and 
tion« Mfi  compensate  for  the  educa- 

I  havf  b""'"'  ?'  ^'««dvantaged  students 
I  have  been   told   by  several   of  my   col- 
^T»,/'°'"u'^^^   ^"^es   Of   the   alsle^  that 
they  believe  this  to  be   the  most  slgnlflcam 
education    legislation    before    Congress    th"s 

rh^'n^?!.""  intolerable  situation  today  in 
the   United   States   where   large   number^  nf 
students   w„h   significant    educatir^iandl 
caps  are   found   in   school   districts  with   re 
r^^'  ^'"equal    to    the   challenge   of  edu-" 
d?mc"^'''"^    ^^'^  Challenge.  I  fe'el.  is  mo  e 
Finder  <  ^""^   "'  "''"'""8  "^  the  moon   race 
rn   i^    "  °"'  history,  the  city's  wealth  was 
tapped  to  equalize  educational  opport.nme' 
evirsed^fnn"'  '''''''    ^°^'  that  s^uatlon li 
neeJ,  n?  T      V  '"^■'°''  '''"es  are  In  desperate 
need  of  financial  help  in  this  critical  field 
Time  Is  running  out. 

the  Tt?o^'"''i,^^'''  ''^^"  involved  in  support  of 
^U  ^'^  ^°^^-  funding  for  schoolS^d  to 
d  sadvantaged  youngsters,  handicapped  chl^ 
dren  s  early  education  assistance.  Vocational 

A«'^f"r9"68-'Th  *'"'  ^'^  "'^^"  ^""^tl- 
Act  of  1968.  These  experiences  I  guess  heln 

to  account  for  my  receptiveness  to'  the  Gov- 
ernor s  suggestion  for  t^xshaxing  as  a  direct 
aid  to  education.  And  I  believe  that  the    ime 
h:«  come  not  Just  for  Congress  to  begin  shTr 
ing  Its  taxing  ability  with  the  states  but  t^ 

c^nsfJi^r  fhY'fl'i'n  T''  '^  '"^  Judgmem'l 
,^^1  ,  ^^  ^^^^  °^  education  one  of  our 
^^■^«7  "^'  '*"''  ^'^  ^  have  directed  my 
original  proposal  to  that  area  for  a  start 
I  think  ifs  a  good  plaoe   to  begin 

And  so  I  announce  to  vou  todav  that  t  ttmh 

ntroduce  in  the  Senate'shortTv  a  re^lutTon 

n  support  Of  a  complete  in-depth  7t^dy  for 

the    concept    of    tax-sharing    with    sD«:lfic 

fS'to.^"  '^^  -anabllit?  Of  such^'iS 

needs   \\Z  "^   '°  ™^^'  '°°-'»'  educational 
needs.  I  know  there  are  some  Questions  tho^ 
Will  be  raised  and  that  mus7  be^se^t  ed  abou 
the  proposal,  but  I  am  quite  confident  thev 
can  be  resolved.  Such  Senate  resolutions  ar 
But  "therare  '^^'^"'^'°"  '"  the  formal  sense 
fuono^r  L  I  '"^^"^   °^  summoning   the 

cept^  Useff  .iTr'^  °'  ''''  '^^"'^te  to  the  co„! 
ri^L.tf  "^  to  create  an  atmosphere  of 
dedication  and  determination    to  get  at  the 

ifre'lAT''  ^'^  P'-°P*^  P-gSm's  toM 
care  of  these  particular  needs. 

As  you  may  know  I  Introduced  in  April  is 
a  co-author  with  Senator  Baker  of  Tennessee 
a  broad   base  tax-sharing  proposal   which  Ts 

fee'-^^s  ?n°;V','/^"^^  ^^-^-^^  "''^^'  - 
tee.  This  bdl  would  result  Initially  in  a  re- 

bat^  to  the  State  of  California  of  approxi- 
mately ,?95  million,  about  $5.00  for  ^everv 
Cist  ■  aTall^h,-  ""^  '"""^  '"  the  state,  and  the 
cr^  in  th.t  ^^T.^'^  '°'  protected  m! 
crease  in  that  rebate  over  the  nevt  thr^^ 
years  to  about  S400  million  "^ 

As  we  have  discovered,  however,  there  is  a 

tlons  to  make  certain   that   the  states  wi 
hew  to  the  line  made  bv  the  bureau<iate  Tnd 
that  all  at  the  state  level  would  be  at  ie^^ 
use"of  'thf  ^"^''^"^  "P°"  VVashiiton  fo    m 

-H/^uS-f^^rg:=--«- 
H)    Some  form   of   federal   tax    state'  tax 

frgrt^i^dr^^^^-^    ^°    --'    -«    P-ent 

(2)  The  greatest  of  these  needs  and  the 
one  Which  legislative  bodies  must'  be  most 
sensitive  Of,  is  in  the  field  of  education,  and 

(3)  The  maximum  amount  of  dollars  may 
^l^T  '\''^'^^hle  for  local  use  if  thev  are 
paid  directly  t^  the  local  government  rather 
than  being  paid  first  to  Washington  and 
then  sent  back. 
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For  these  reasons.  I  will  soon  Introduce 
legislation  which  will  allow  a  direct  credit  of 
up  to  one  percent  of  the  taxpayers'  federal 
income  for  money  that  he  pays  to  the  state  to 
be  used  for  education 

This  is  direct  sharing  of  tax  revenues.  I 
believe,  in  the  most  efficient  manner  It  is 
also,  I  think,  the  most  readily  attainable 
type  of  tax  sharing  and  will  help  to  meet  the 
most  pressing  need,  in  the  shortest  period 
of  time. 

This  type  of  tax  credit — not  a  return  from 
Washington  but  a  natural  direct  credit  be- 
fore it  ever  gets  to  Washington— will  enable 
local  government  to  meet  its  obligations 
without  imposing  further  unneeded.  unbear- 
able burdens  on  its  taxpayers  By  eliminat- 
ing the  federal  middleman,  it  will  increase 
the  available  potential  use  of  the  tax  dollars 
by  possibly  thirty  perce  t  or  maybe  even 
more.  And.  in  the  long  run.  it  may  have  the 
effect  of  making  a  tax  reduction  possible  I 
.Irmly  believe  this  to  be  a  practical,  partial 
answer  to  our  immediate  problem  of  legisla- 
tion and  its  cost.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Call- 
fornlans  consider  education  their  most  im- 
portant single  investment. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  state  spent  more 
than  $2  billion  for  education — over  thlrty- 
>:x  percent  of  the  total  budget.  Our  citizens 
are  determined  that  their  children  must  get 
:he  benefit  of  the  best  schools  possible,  and 
hey  must  be  given  this  right  whatever  their 
race,  black,  brown,  yellow  or  white  And  I 
believe  that  this  proposal  will  help  bring  this 
•o  reality  and  by  the  next  fourth  of  July, 
make  it  possible  for  Governor  Reagan,  the 
i-chool  districts  of  the  State  of  California,  and 
all  of  the  families  of  children  up  and  down 
the  state  to  have  a  new  and  extremely  im- 
portant reason  for  a  very,  very  gala  celebra- 
tion. 

I  also  believe  It  will  help  to  set  a  pattern 
which  may  form  a  basis  for  a  complete  tax 
reform  which  certainly  we  have  needed  in 
this  country  so  very  desperately  for  many, 
.many  years. 

I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  too  long  before 
I  will  be  able  to  announce  to  you  that  my 
plan   has   been   accepted   and   is   under   way 

And  In  the  meantime,  may  I  give  you  my 
-~mcere  thanks  for  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany and  your  patience  today. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  again 
my  congratulations  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  California  very  much  and  acknowl- 
edge his  great  contribution  to  the  efforts 
we  have  been  making  for  the  past 
.several  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


MISSISSIPPI     RESEARCH    AND     DE- 
VELOPMENT CENTER  IN  JACKSON, 

MISS. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Mississippi  Research  and  Development 
Center  located  in  Jackson.  Miss.,  con- 
tinues to  make  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  economic  development  of  Missis- 
.sippi.  The  economic  research  in  the  for- 
ward-looking plans  that  have  been  de- 
veloped in  this  center  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  people  of  Mississippi.  In 
addition,  it  is  an  asset  to  the  Nation,  in 
that  services  are  available  both  to  gov- 
ernment and  nongovernment  organiza- 
tions that  wish  to  explore  the  business, 
industrial,  educational,  or  other  aspects 
of  the  Southeastern  United  States. 

The  comprehensive  approach  which 
the  directors  of  the  center  are  taking  in 
industrial  development  has  touched  v  r- 


tually  every  phase  of  business,  industrial, 
and  government  communities. 

The  chairman  of  the  research  and 
development  center  is  Mr.  Tom  Heder- 
man,  Jr.,  a  business  and  civic  leader  of 
outstanding  reputation. 

The  Jackson  Clarion-Ledger  recently 
published  an  editorial  which  cites  exam- 
ples of  how  the  Mississippi  Research  and 
Development  Center  has  been  so  effective. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mississippi  Is  Running  Ahead  in  Achieving 
Parfty  in  Income 

Several  recent  announcements  indicate 
strongly  that  Mississippi  is  running  signifi- 
cantly ahead  of  her  schedule  to  achieve 
parity  with  the  rest  of  the  nation  bv  1992. 
Attaining  this  goal  set  by  Dr  Ken  Wagner 
and  his  Research  and  Development  staff  some 
several  years  ago  would  require  the  tripling 
of  our  per  capita  Income  over  the  next  23 
years. 

Governor  Williams'  announcement  this 
week  that  Greenville  will  become  a  deep-sea 
port  and  Litton  official's  announcement  only 
a  few  days  earlier  that  the  vast  shipbuilding 
complex  would  add  40  percent  to  the  economy 
than  originally  estimated,  add  authority  to 
this  prediction. 

Most  of  us  know  of  the  key  role  the 
Research  and  Development  Center's  top- 
flight staff  played  in  bringing  the  Litton 
shipyard  to  Pacagoula  and  the  Trallco 
Truck    manufacturing    plant    to    Greenville. 

And.  of  course,  we  have  Just  learned  of  the 
part  they  and  the  A  &  I  Board's  staff  plaved 
in  making  Greenville  the  U.S.  official  port 
of  entry  for  Ablngton's  mini-line  fleet 
operating  in  the  Caribbean. 

Results  are  what  count  Measured  in  terms 
of  what  it  has  produced,  the  work  of  the 
Research  and  Development  Center  must  be 
considered  an  eminent  success — perhaps  the 
best  Investment  the  State  of  Mississippi  has 
ever  made. 

The  Research  and  Development  Center  is 
currently  working  on  over  220  active  projects, 
all  designed  to  stimulate  Mississippi's  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development. 

These  assignments  embody  wide-ranging 
studies  from  innovative  food  processing 
techniques  which  will  make  present  methods 
obsolete,  to  helping  a  small  firm  locate  a 
market  or  Improve  Its  manufacturing  proce- 
dure. 

Already  they  have  engaged  In  more  than 
900  studies  involving  every  county  of  the 
state,  and  these  studies  cover  many  diversi- 
fied fields. 

Because  of  the  Information  gained  from  a 
study  made  by  the  Center.  CIBA  constructed 
a  16  million  dollar  insecticide  plant  In  a  Mis- 
sissippi county  bordering  the  Tennessee  line 
rather  than  Texas  or  Puerto  Rico. 

A  northwestern  county  will  add  a  large 
bag  manufacturing  plant  as  well  as  a  mobile 
home  manufacturing  plant  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  market,  labor  and  other  technical  data 
furnished  by  the  staff 

In  a  central  Mississippi  county  a  local 
entrepreneur  is  completing  plans  to  build  a 
steel  foundry,  based  upon  the  Center's  analv- 
sis  of  the  profit  potential  which  that  indus- 
try offers. 

Businessmen  across  the  state  are  receiving 
help  in  securing  capital  they  need  for  ex- 
pansion; manufacturers  are  receiving  assist- 
ance in  improving  plant  layouts:  and  im- 
proved marketing  and  recruiting  personnel 
techniques  are  being  Introduced,  by  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Center. 

Mississippi  is  truly  on  the  move. 
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DEATH  OF  FORMER  PRESIDENT  OF 
MEXICO.  ADOLFO  LX)PEZ  MATEOS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday,  I  had  a  few  remarks  to  make 
about  the  passing  of  a  great  and  good 
man,  the  former  President  of  Mexico. 
Adolf 0  Lopez  Mateos. 

I  recall  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  in- 
cident, the  first  Chief  of  State  to  pledge 
his  support  to  this  countrv-  was  the  then 
President  of  Mexico.  Adolfo  Lopez  Ma- 
teos. who  happened  to  be  in  Manila  just 
prior  to  his  return  home. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  very  little  I  can 
add  to  what  I  have  said  about  this  man. 
who  contributed  so  much  to  the  welfare 
of  his  country  and  so  much  to  the  con- 
tinuing and  bettering  of  the  friendship 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  obitu- 
aries which  appeared  m  newspaper.^  and 
my  remarks  of  yesterday  may  be  incor- 
porated at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  (DC  )  Post, 

Sept    23.  19691 

Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos  Dies:   Former 

President  of  Mexico 

Mexico  City.  September  22.— Former 
President  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos.  one  of  Mex- 
ico's most  popular  leaders,  died  today  after 
an  illness  that  left  him  almost  completely 
paralyzed  for  more  than  two  vears  He  was 
59. 

Ixjpez  Mateos  served  as  president  from 
1958  to  1964  Only  a  constitutional  ban  kept 
him  from  a  second   term  in  the  office 

He  first  became  111  In  November.  1965,  and 
underwent  an  operation  for  a  cranial  aneu- 
rysm. He  suffered  a  stroke  on  May  30.  1967. 
and  for  a  time  was  In  a  coma 

His  chief  physician  was  Dr.  Jatmes  Pop- 
pen  of  Boston. 

By  last  May,  Lopez  Mateos.  although  able 
to  move  only  a  few  parts  of  his  body,  was 
able  to  sit  in  a  wheelchair  to  watch  sporting 
events  on  television.  He  was  a  former  ama- 
teur boxer  and  soccer  player. 

Lopez  Mateos  Is  survived  by  his  widow  and 
a  daughter.  Aveclta. 

He  was  one  of  the  youngest  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  popular  presidents  in  Mexican 
history.  He  was  48  when  he  took  office  as  a 
left-of-center  but  antl-Communist  leader. 

He  accomplished  many  things  during  his 
six  years  in  office  but  many  felt  his  most  Im- 
portant achievement  was  the  way  he  moved 
Mexico  several  rungs  up  the  international 
ladder. 

There  was  a  steady  parade  of  heads  of 
state  and  foreign  ministers  coming  into  Mex- 
ico during  those  six  years.  He  met  several 
times  with  U.S.  presidents. 

He  was  mentioned  for  the  1963  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  that  went  to  the  International  Red 
Cross. 

Lopez  Mateos  was  bom  May  26,  1910.  an 
Atlzapan  de  Zaragoza  In  the  nearby  state  of 
Mexico.  He  was  one  of  five  children  "born  to  a 
dentist  In  the  village  His  father  died  before 
Lopez  Mateos  was  a  year  old. 

The  family  lived  in  what  was  described  as 
genteel  poverty  and  the  ambitious  youngster 
worked  his  way  through  school  until  he  ob- 
tained scholarships  for  study  at  the  French 
School  in  Mexico  City  and  the  Secondarv 
School  in  Toluca.  the  capital  of  his  home 
state. 

He  entered  national  politics  in  1946  as  a 
senator  from  the  state  of  Toluca.  He  had  been 
a  Socialist  in  school  but  switched  to  the  In- 
stitutional Revolutionary  Party  iPRI), 
Mexico's  ruling  political  party. 
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He  worked  In  the  campalg^ns  ot  former 
Presidents  Miguel  Aleman  and  Adolfo  Ruiz 
Corttnes.  Ruiz  Cortlnes  made  him  secretary 
of  labor  and  he  was  picked  as  his  successor 
In  the  presidential  palace. 

During  his  six-year  term  he  nationalized 
the  electric  Industry,  tried  to  mediate  the 
U.S. -Cuba  dispute,  became  a  recognized 
leader  in  Latin  America,  helped  solve  the 
Chamlzal  border  dispute  with  the  United 
States,  worked  to  have  Latin  America  de- 
clared a  nuclear  free  zone  and  brought 
Mexico's  burgeoning  economy  more  foreign 
Investment. 

He  was  the  first  Mexican  president  to  visit 
South  America  while  In  office  and  met  with 
three  US.   presidents  on  five  occasions. 

President  Dwlght  D  Elsenhower  came  to 
Acapuloo  to  meet  Lopez  Mateoe  In  1959  and 
later  Lopez  Mateos  went  to  Washington. 

In  1962  President  John  P.  Kennedy  came 
to  Mexico  City  to  meet  with  the  Mexican 
president.  Twice  In  1964  Lopez  Mateos  met 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  once  In  Los 
Angeles  and  again  In  El  Paso  when  the  Unit- 
ed States  formally  surrendered  the  Chamlzal. 


drink  vast  quantities  of  black  coffee,  smoked 
countless  cigarettes  and  consumed  hundreds 
of  digestion  pUls. 

Before  he  moved  Into  Loe  Plnoe,  the  Presi- 
dential residence,  Mr.  Lopez  Mateoe  lived 
unostentaUously  with  his  wife  and  daughter 
In  a  modem  house  In  Mexico  City's  Pedregal 
section.  He  drove  himself  to  work  in  a  Plat, 
and  stuck  close  to  his  office.  Indeed,  he  was 
not  much  of  a  public  figure  before  he  was 
elected  by  the  party  hierarchy  as  the  suc- 
cessor to  President  Adolfo  Ruiz  Cortlnes. 

Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos  was  bom  near  Mex- 
ico City  on  May  26,  1910,  the  youngest  of 
five  children  of  an  Impecunious  orthodon- 
tist. His  father.  Dr.  Mariano  Lopez,  died  be- 
fore the  son  was  a  year  old,  and  the  boy  was 
reared  by  his  mother,  EUena  Lopez  de  Mateos, 
a  descendant  of  the  foreign  minister  of  the 
legendary  Benito  Pablo  Juarez. 


September  23,  1969  I    September  23,  1969 
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Adolfo  Lopkz  Mateos,  Pxxsident  Or  Mixico 
Prom   1968  to    1964.  Dns — Formes  Labor 
MiiRaTER,   59,  Negotiated  the   Retttrn   or 
-    Bi.  0RAMIZAI.  Strip 

Mexico  Cfty,  September  22 — Former  Presi- 
dent Adolfo  Lopez  Mateoe  died  today  at  his 
home,  after  an  illness  that  had  left  him  al- 
most completely  paralyzed  for  more  than  two 
years.  He  was  59  years  old. 

INDTTSTRIOtrS    LEADER 

In  his  six  years  as  President  of  Mexico 
from  1968  to  1964,  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos,  an 
uncommonly  Industrious  man  who  had  risen 
from  one  party  post  to  another,  presided  over 
an  enviable  economic  boom. 

Stimulated  by  large  Infusions  of  foreign 
capital,  especially  from  the  United  States, 
toward  which  Mr.  Lopez  Mateos  Inclined,  the 
economy  of  his  country  of  37  million  persons 
attained  an  annual  growth  rate  of  about 
6  per  cent.  By  calming  labor  unrest  and  by 
creating  a  hospitable  atmosphere  for  In- 
dustry, the  President  made  possible  invest- 
ment profits  of  16  to  20  percent.  These 
trickled  down  to  nurture  the  growth  of  a 
middle  class,  but  the  benefits  to  the  urban 
poor  and  peasantry  were  minimal. 

The  firmness  with  which  Mr.  Lopez  Mateos 
guided  Mexico  reflected  his  position  as  leader 
of  what  was  vlrtuaUy  a  one-party  state.  His 
party,  the  Institutional  Revolutionary  party. 
and  Its  predecessors  have  controlled  the 
Presidency  for  more  than  five  decades  He 
himself  received  85  percent  of  the  vote  in 
1968  after  a  traditional  campaign  that  mixed 
oratory  and  fireworks. 

-Liberty  is  fruitful  only  when  It  Is  accom- 
panied by  order."  he  declared  in  his  inaug- 
ural address.  That  concept  set  the  theme  of 
his  administration. 

In  his  relations  with  the  United  States  Mr 
Lopez  Mateos  negotiated  the  return  to 
Mexico  of  the  El  Chamlzal  strip  at  El  Paso 
Tex.,  In  a  pact  that  was  Initiated  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  completed  by  President 
Johnson.  Both  United  States  Presidents  had 
been  the  guests  of  President  Lopez  Mateos 
in  Mexico  City. 

SIDED    WITH    U.S.    ON    CT7BA 

Mr.  Lopez  Mateos  sided  with  the  United 
»,»u  w  w*^*  Cub&n  missile  crlsU  of  1962 
although  Mexico  maintained  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Cuba  of  Fidel  Castro.  Mr.  Lopez 
Mateos  described  his  foreign  policy  as  -in- 
dependent." He  was  not  a  neutralist,  he  said 

A  wavy-haired,  slender  and  handsome  man' 
^f.  uJ'  ^"^'^  ^'^  ^  engaging  person-' 
nitiPn.^  A*  ?  possessed  an  abundance  of 
patience.  As  Labor  Minister,  before  he  be- 
ritiSf  .  *'^^'*!,''^'  ^^  h'^dled  more  than  13,000 
TtT^-jT'^  °°^V^  °'  ^^^'^  developed  into 
strikes.    In   long   hours   of   negotiations   he 


AVID   SPORTS   FAN 

He    went    to   school    in    Mexico    City    and 
transferred   for   his  secondary  education   to 
the  Instltuto  Cientlflco  y  Llterarlo  in  Toluca 
capital  of  the  state  of  Mexico.  To  earn  his 
way.  he  worked  as  a  librarian  and  he  also 
taught  courses  in  history  and  Uterature.  At 
the  same  time,  he  developed  a  lifelong  pas- 
sionate interest  in  sports — in  hiking    boxing 
and    auto-raclng.    On    one    college   hike    he 
walked  850  miles  to  Guatemala  In  46  days. 
Mr.  Lopez  Mateos  continued  his  education 
at  the  Unlversldad  Naclonal   Autonoma  de 
Mexico  in  Mexico  City.  There  he  acquired  a 
local    repuUtion   as   an   orator   and   received 
a  graduate  degree  in  1929. 

Although  not  yet  a  lawyer,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  district  attorney  in  the  state  of 
Mexico  In  1930.  A  year  later,  as  a  result  of 
fervent  public  speeches,  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  Carlos  Rlva  Palaclo,  head  of  the 
National  Revolutionary  party,  the  predeces- 
sor at  the  Institutional  Revolutionary  party 
He  became  Mr.  Rlva  Palaclo's  private  secre- 
tary. In  a  short  time,  he  was  given  his  first 
Job  in  the  party  machine,  as  secretary  of  the 
federal  district  f Mexico  City)  committee  of 
the  party.  His  political  rise  thereafter  was 
steady. 

After  receiving  a  law  degree  in  1934  he 
became  controller  of  a  Government  bank 
the  Banco  Naclonal  Obrero  de  Pomento  In- 
dustrial. He  was  also  chairman  of  the  edi- 
torial commission  of  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion and  afterward  assistant  director  of  the 
Department  of  Fine  Arts.  In  that  post  he 
fostered  ballet  and  orchestral  productions  at 
the  capital's  Palace  of  Fine  Arts. 

In  the  elections  of  1946.  Mr.  L6pez  Mateos 
campaigned  for  Miguel  Alem4n.  his  party's 
Presidential  candidate,  and  was  himself 
elected  to  a  six-year  term  as  a  Senator  from 
the  state  of  Mexico.  Shortly  thereafter  he 
was  named  secretary  general  of  the  party  and 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee in  the  Senate.  As  a  .Senator,  he  had  a 
hand  In  writing  the  Mexican-United  States 
treaty  on  migrant  labor  in  1951.  This  per- 
mitted entry  into  the  United  States  of 
braceros.  or  agricultural  laborers. 

A  year  later.  Mr.  L6pez  Mateoe  managed 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  Mr.  Ruls  Cor- 
tlnes and  then  became  Minister  of  Labor  as 
part  erf  his  preparation  for  the  1958  Presi- 
dential election.  His  nomination  in  1957  was 
by  acclamation. 

As  President,  he  cracked  down  on  dissident 
labor  groups.  In  a  nationwide  railroad  strike 
that  broke  out  15  months  after  his  term 
began,  he  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  strike's 
advocates  and  leaders,  including  Demetrlo 
Vallejo  and  Pllomeno  Mata  Alatorre,  a  70- 
year-old  newspaperman,  who  was  Jailed  for 
five  years.  Also  rounded  up  and  Imprisoned 
was  David  AUaro  Slquelroe,  the  Interna- 
tionally known  murallst.  who  was  also  a 
Communist  leader.  After  spending  five  years 
In  Jail,  he  was  pardoned  by  Mr.  L6pez  Mateos 
in  1965. 


HOST  TO  MIKOTAN 

Although  he  expelled  two  Soviet  diplomats 
for  alleged  Interference  in  Mexican  Internal 
affairs,  Mr.  L6pez  Mateos  later  was  host  to 
Anastas  I.  Mikoyan,  the  Soviet  Premier,  who 
Visited  the  country  on  a  trade-expansloi 
tour.  ^ 

As  a  counterpart  to  quelling  labor  disaffec- 
tion. President  L6pez  Mateos  paid  close  at- 
tention to  Industrial  growth.  He  fostered 
diversification  into  everything  from  petro- 
chemicals to  textiles  and  electronics  and 
Mexico  became  self-sufficient  in  steel  and 
oil.  He  encouraged  private  enterprise,  es- 
pecially foreign  Investment,  by  allowing  for- 
eign nationals  to  own  as  much  as  49  per  cen: 
of  Mexican  companies. 

After  Mr.  Lopez  Mateoe's  retirement  from 
the  Presidency  in  1964  (Mexican  law  limits- 
Presidents  to  one  term),  he  became  head  of 
the  Olympics  Organizing  Committee,  which 
arranged  for  the  1968  games  held  'n  Mexico 
City. 

In  1965.  Mr.  L6pez  Mateos  underwent  sur- 
gery for  a  cranial  aneurysm.  He  suffered  • 
stroke  on  May  30.  1967.  and  for  several  week-^ 
was  in  a  coma.  By  last  May.  although  able  to 
niove  only  a  few  parts  of  his  body  Mr 
L6pez  Mateoe  was  able  to  sit  in  a  wheelchair 
to  watch  sporting  events  on  television 

He  leaves  his  wife,  the  former  E^^a  Samano 
a  teacher  who  had  been  a  childhood  friend 
and  their  daughter,  Evlta. 

Eulogy  for  Sr.  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos 
Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr  President,  it  is  with 
profound  personal  sadness  that  I  note  the 
^.^ing  today  of  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos.  former 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  His  loss 
vnn  he  deeply  felt,  not  only  by  the  people 
of  Mexico  but  by  those  in  the  neighborhood 
United  States  and  In  the  world   beyond 

Pew  public  officials  have  be«n  privileged 
to  enjoy  the  degree  of  stature  and  populaiitv 
accorded  Sr.  Lopez  Mateos  in  his  lifetime 
And  few  deserved  It  as  much  as  he  did  Presi- 
dent of  his  country  at  only  48  vears  of  age 
he  soon  demonstrated  that  blend  of  statM- 
manship  and  charm  which  was  to  bring  him 
worldwide  stature,  make  him  the  confidant 
and  adviser  to  three  American  presidents 
and  countless  foreign  heads  of  state,  and  put 
him  in  the  running  for  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize. 

Beloved  by  his  people,  respected  by  the 
world,  he  made  his  mark  as  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  our  time.  That  his  death  wal  not 
unexpected,  coming  as  it  did  after  a  linger- 
ing illness,  does  not  diminish  the  loss  which 
all  of  us  feel. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  I  speak  for  all  of 
us  in  the  Senate  and  the  Congress,  the  peo- 
ple of  my  country  and  certainly  I  speak  for 
all  North  Americans  when  I  extend  to  the 
family  of  Sr.  Lopez  Mateos  and  to  the  people 
of  Mexico  our  heartfelt  condolences  In  this 
hour  of  their  grief. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jield? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Montana  vield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  I  yield 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President  I 
would  like  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
majonty  leader  in  his  expressions  re- 
garding former  President  Lopez  Mateos 
I  knew  him  personally  I  attended  his  in- 
auguration and  had  the  good  fortune  on 
several  occasions  to  visit  with  him  in  the 
Capital  of  Mexico  relative  to  problems 
that  then  existed  along  the  border  He 
was  one  of  the  best  friends  the  United 
States  ever  had  in  Mexico,  and  we  in 
turn.  I  think,  showed  our  willingness  to 
be  friendly. 


I  may  say  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
that  at  this  time  in  the  relationships 
between  our  two  great  countries  we  need 
to  bring  closer  together  the  two  peoples 
and  closer  together  the  leaderships  of 
our  two  great  countries.  Having  spent  my 
life  on  the  border.  I  have  all  my  life 
recognized  Mexico  as  one  of  the  greatest 
friends  we  have  in  the  world,  a  group 
of  the  finest,  warmest  people  we  will  ever 
know,  a  natural  ally.  In  my  judgment, 
we  have  not  extended  enough  "slm- 
patico"  during  the  past.  I  hope,  with  the 
passing  of  President  Lopez  Mateos,  we 
will  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  leaders  of  both  coim- 
tries  the  great  contribution  he  made 
throughout  his  lifetime  to  the  healing 
of  feelings  between  our  countries,  to  the 
end  that  we  may  make  further  progress 
in  creating  better  understanding  between 
the  peoples  of  these  two  great  countries. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona.  My 
State,  of  course,  has  the  longest  Intema- 
lional  boimdary  with  Mexico  of  any  State 
in  this  Union.  We  have  enjoyed  splendid 
relations  with  that  great  country  for 
many  years,  and  I  know  we  will  continue 
to  do  so  in  the  future. 

No  one  contributed  more  to  the  ami- 
cable relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  than  Lopez  Mateos.  He  was 
a  good  friend  of  the  State  of  Texas.  We 
shall  miss  him  very  much. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  vrtll  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I,  too, 
Aould  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  that  have  been  made  with  re- 
sard  to  the  passing  of  former  President 
Lopez  Mateos.  I  had  the  good  fortune  of 
'.vatching  his  career  and  knowing  him 
quite  well  before  he  became  President  of 
Mexico,  and  I  had  many  opportunities 
to  see  him  during  the  time  that  he  was 
President.  I  had  the  great  privilege  of 
being  invited  to  join  in  the  meeting  be- 
tween President  Eisenhower  and  Presi- 
dent Mateos. 

I  would  like  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Arizona  in  pointing  out 
his  contributions,  and  the  need  of  pre- 
serving and  maintaining  the  friendship 
between  our  two  nations,  which  is  so 
important. 

Practically  every  day.  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people  from  Mexico  cross 
the  border  into  California.  They  are 
great  people,  wonderful  people,  people 
of  great  pride.  Some  of  the  finest  citizens 
in  my  State  are  people  who  came  north 
and  migrated  there  from  our  sister  na- 
tion of  Mexico. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  close  relation- 
ships between  our  two  countries,  which 
developed  during  the  time  that  Lopez 
Mateos  was  President  of  that  great  coun- 
try, be  further  developed.  I  would  like 
to  join  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
today  in  stressing  the  importance  of  the 
contribution  made  by  Presidrnt  Lopez 
Mateos. 


I  would  like  to  express  my  sorrow  at 
his  passing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  would  like  to  yield  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman).  who  served  for  many  years 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  section  of  the 
Mexican-American  Interparliamentary 
Group. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  surely  want  to  join 
with  Senators  who  have  spoken  regard- 
ing former  President  Lopez  Mateos.  I  had 
the  privilege,  during  the  several  years 
that  I  served  as  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
delegation,  to  participate  In  the  exchange 
of  parliamentary  visits  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  a  program  that 
has  been  in  effect  now  for  many  years.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  visiting  with  the 
President  of  Mexico  at  that  time.  He  was 
always  most  cooperative.  He  endorsed 
fully  the  work  of  the  parliamentary  ex- 
change. I  have  felt  that  a  great  many  of 
the  accomplishments  during  the  time 
that  he  was  President,  and  even  after 
he  left  the  Presidency,  came  from  the 
work  of  the  parliamentary  group  repre- 
senting the  two  countries,  with  the  full 
cooperation  of  that  distinguished  Presi- 
dent. 

We  made  tremendous  progress  over  the 
last  10  years  in  better  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  As  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  knows,  because  I  believe 
he  has  been  to  every  one  of  those  parlia- 
mentary discussions  and  is  now  Chair- 
man of  the  group,  if  I  understand  cor- 
rectly, in  those  discussions  we  recognized 
our  problems  and  discussed  them  frank- 
ly. Out  of  those  discussions  came  great 
impix>vements  and  many  of  the  accom- 
plishments that  have  taken  place. 

I  add  that  not  only  was  President 
Lopez  Mateos  instrumental  in  establish- 
ing better  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  our  great  neighbor  to 
the  south,  but  he  did  something  in  the 
international  field  which  I  think  greatly 
raised  the  prestige  of  his  country,  if  I 
may  use  that  word,  or  the  consideration 
that  other  countries  of  the  world  gave  to 
Mexico.  I  think  he  placed  Mexico  on  a 
new  level  in  international  affairs.  Cer- 
tainly his  great  record  as  President  of 
that  great  country  will  stand  for  a  long, 
long  time,  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  the 
people  both  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
Stat-es 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wi.sh  to  associate  myself  with  all  of  the 
remarks  made  by  my  colleagues  today  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Everj*  word 
spoken  has  been  the  truth. 

I  am  happy  to  say  also  that  former 
President  Lopez  Mateos'  successor.  Presi- 
dent Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz,  has  carried 
on  in  the  same  tradition  and  has  helped 
to  brine  about  a  better  understanding 
in  the  relationships  between  our  two 
peoples. 

During  the  course  of  the  interparlia- 
mentary meetings,  solutions  to  many 
vexing  problems  took  place,  such  as  the 
Chamlzal,  the  salting  of  the  Colorado 
River,  and  the  creation  of  a  joint  atomic 
venture  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  which 
will  be  beneficial  to  the  people  of  north- 
western Mexico  and  the  southwestern 
part  of   the  United  States.   There  has 


been  a  better  understanding  on  the  baslB 

of  mutual  difficulties  which  confront  our 
countries.  It  is  my  belief  that,  because  of 
the  initiative  shown  by  President  Lopez 
Mat«os  in  taking  the  lead  in  getting  the 
Mexican-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tarian  set  of  meetings  underway,  what 
he  has  done  will  be  remembered  with 
gratitude  and  appreciation  by  the  peo- 
ples and  the  Congresses  of  both  coun- 
tries. 

Mr,  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  of  Final  Order.  Findings  of  Pact  and 
Opinion  in  Bands  of  Mission  Indians  of 
California  v.  the  Unitei)  States 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian  Claims 
Oommlsslon.  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  final 
order,  findings  of  fact,  and  opxlnlon  of  the 
Commifislon  in  Docket  No.  80-C.  Bands  of 
Mission  Indians  of  CallfornJa.  plaintiffs, 
versus  the  United  States,  defendant,  dis- 
missing the  claim  entered  against  the  plaln- 
tlfl  and  in  favor  of  the  defendant  on  the  18th 
day  of  June,  1969  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Proposed  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1969 
A  letter  from  the  Secretajy  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation, 
to  restore  balance  in  the  Federal  form  of 
government  in  the  United  States;  to  provide 
both  the  encouragement  and  resources  for 
State  and  local  government  cflicialB  to  exer- 
cise leadership  In  solving  their  ou-n  problems; 
to  achieve  a  better  allocation  of  total  public 
resources;  and  to  provide  for  the  sharing  with 
State  and  local  governments  of  a  portion  of 
the  tax  revenue  received  by  the  United  States 
I  with  accompanying  papers ) ;  to  th«  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report-  on  the  administration  of  sugar 
marketing  quotas  established  by  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948.  as  amended  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation and  Conservation  Service,  D^artment 
of  Agriculture.  September  23.  1969  iwlth  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  of  thi  review  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's program  to  supply  current  and 
future  helium  requirements.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  I>epartment  of  the  Interior,  Sep- 
tember 10,  1969  I  with  &n  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Contract  With  Stanford  Research 
Institute 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  a  pro- 
p>osed  contract  with  Stanford  Research  In- 
stitute. Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  for  research  and 
development  to  develop  a  portable  Instru- 
ment to  be  used  routinely  by  mine  Inspec- 
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tors  for  rapidly  ascertaining  total  float  dust 
and  resplrable  duct  concentrations  In  mine 
atmospheres  (with  accompanying  papers): 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Report  of  Claims  Paid  Under  the  Mn-rrART 
Personkel  AND  Civilian  Emplotees'  Claims 
Act  of   1964 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  all  claims  settled 
under  the  Military  Personnel  and  Civilian 
Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964.  as  amended, 
for  the  period  July  1,  1968.  to  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year.  June  30.  1969  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,    etc..   were   laid    before   the 
Senate,   or   presented,    and    referred   as 
indicated : 

By   the   PRESIDENT   pro   tempore: 
A    Joint    resolution    of    the    Congress    of 
Micronesia:    ordered   to  He  on  the  table: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  52 
"A  Senate   Joint   resolution   appointing  Pro- 
fessor-Harrop  A.  Freemen  of  New  York  to 
-  repMwent.  defend  and  enforce  the  rights 
and  Interests  of  the  people  of  Micronesia 
•Whereas,   the   people   of   Micronesia   have 
often   needed   legal  assistance  in  the  Umted 
States  to  take  positive  action  to  present  cer- 
tain  grievances,  enforce  certain  claims  and 
follow  up  resolutions  with  the  United  Na- 
tions  and    the   United   States    Government- 
and 

•Whereas,  Mr.  Harrop  A.  Freemen.  Profes- 
sor of  Law  and  member  of  the  bars  of  New 
York  State  and  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  has  had  a  distinguished  career  as 
counsel  to  the  peoples  of  other  lands  in 
situations  closely  analogous  to  those  in 
which  the  people  of  Micronesia  have  found 
themselves,  and  do  now  And  themselves-  and 
Whereas.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  that  Professor  Freemen's  services 
as  a  capable  and  resolute  advocate  for  the 
Microneslan  people,  would  be  of  positive 
value  to  Micronesia:   now.  therefore. 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Third 
Congress  of  Micronesia.  Second  Regular  Ses- 
sion. 1969.  tne  House  of  Representatives  con- 
currmg.  that  this  Congress  bv  means  of  this 
Joint  Resolution  and  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Micronesia  does  hereby  appoint  and  re- 
^in  Professor  Harrop  A.  Freemen  of  New 
York  to  represent,  defend,  and  enforce  the 
nghts  and  interests  of  the  people  of  Micro- 
nesia;  and 

-Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Senate 
President  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  be  authorized  to  execute 
If  necessary  any  documents,  agreements  or 
arrangements  to  make  the  services  of  'the 
said  Professor  Harrop  A.  Freemen  legally 
binding  and  enforceable,  and  to  draw  upon 
the  representation  fund  of  the  Congress  to 
pay  any  expenditures  to  or  by  the  said  Pro- 
fessor Freemen  which  may  be  incurred  under 
the  terms  of  this  Joint  Resolution;   and 

••Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
Of  this  Joint  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
Professor  Harrop  A.  Freemen,  the  President 
of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions^ the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  Congre^ 
the  United  States  Secretaries  of  Defensi' 
State,  and  the  Interior,  and  the  High  Com  ' 
mlssioner  of  the  Trust  Territory 
"Adopted:  August  23.  1969. 

'Amata  Kabua. 
"President  of  the  Seriate. 
"Bethwel   Henrt, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 

"Carl  Heine. 
"Clerk,  House  of  Representatives." 


A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Mentor  Cltv 
Council.  Mentor,  Ohio,  remonstrating 
against  proposed  legislation  to  limit  the  ex- 
emption status  of  interest  paid  on  bonds  Is- 
sue<l  by  the  State  of  Ohio  or  the  city  of 
Mentor  or  other  local  government  bodies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  Governments  of 
Cook  County.  Chicago,  111.,  remonstrating 
against  any  amendment  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  which  would  result  in  the 
abolition  of  the  exlsilng  tax  exemption  for 
Intarest  on  municipal  bonds  and  other  secu- 
rities and  obligations  of  municipalities:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  transmitting  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Embassy  of  the  Republic  of 
Kenya,  offering  condolences  on  the  death  of 
the  Honorable  Everett  Dlrksen;  ordered  to 
He  on  the  table. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  with  amendments - 

S.  740.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Interagency 
Committee  on  Mexican-American  Affairs, 
and   for  other  purposes    (Rept.   No.  91-422) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Graham  A.  Martin,  of  North  Carolina  a 
Foreign  Sen'ice  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  Italy; 

Joiin  P.  Humes,  "of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassaflor  Extraordinary  and  Plenlpotentiarv 
to  Austria;  ^ 

Idar  Rlmestad.  of  North  Dakota,  a  Foreign 
Servloe  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  the  represent- 
ative of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
European  office  of  the  United  Nations  with 
the  rank  of  Ambassador: 

WiUlam  B.  Macomber.  Jr..  of  New  York  to 
be  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State-   and 

Praocis  G.  Meyer,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State. 


duced  the  bill  appear  earlier  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr  MUSKIE: 
S.  2949  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretarv 
of  the  Air  Force  to  adjust  the  legislative 
Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United  State<: 
over  certain  lands  within  the  area  formerlv 
known  as  Dow  Air  Force  Base,  Maine;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.    YARBOROUGH    (for   himself 
Mr.     Ft'LBRiGHT,     Mr.     Nelson.    Mr 
Randolph,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey) : 
S.  2650.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  pro- 
gram   of   assistance    to   the   States   with   the 
goal    of    achieving    equalized    excellence    In 
schools  throughout  the  Nation  over  a  10-year 
period:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the 
Recorc  under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 

|By  Mr    HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr 
I     Magnuson)    (by  request): 
S.  2951.  A  bill  to  amend  part  I  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  by  the  addition  of  a 
new  section   13b  so  as  to  set  forth  the  duty 
of    railroads    operaUng    Intercltv    passenger 
trains  to  provide  and  furnish  reasonably  ade- 
quate service  and  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sion  to  establish  and  enforce  standards  of 
reasonably   adequate   service,   and   for  other 
purposes:    to   the  Committee  on  Commerce 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bin  .appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read   the  first 
time  and,  by   unanimous  consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   BAKER    (for  himself,  Mr.   Al- 
len, Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr 
Cooper,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr 
DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fannin, 
Mr.    GoLDWATER,    Mr.    Griffin,    Mr 
GURNEY,   Mr.    Hansen,   Mr.   Hruska, 
Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Mathias,   Mr.   MuNDT,  Mr.   Murphy 
Mr.    Packwood,    Mr.    Pearson,    Mr' 
Percy.  Mr.  Prouty.  Mr.  Scorr,  Mr 
Smtth  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr. 
Thurmond,     Mr.     Tower,     and     Mr 
Young  of  North  Dakota )  : 
S.  2948    A   bill   to   restore   balance  In   the 
Federal   form  of  government  In  the  United 
States;    to  provide  both  the  encouragement 
and  resources  for  State  and  local  government 
officials  to  exercise  leadership  In  solving  their 
own  problems;  to  achieve  a  better  allocation 
Of  total  public  resources:  and  to  provide  for 
the  sharing  with  State  and  local  governments 
of  a  portion  of  the  tax  revenue  received  by 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

(The.remarks  of  Mr.  Baker  when  he  Intro- 


S.  2950— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
NATIONWIDE  EDUCATIONAL  EX- 
CELLENCE   ACT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
news  columns  have  been  filled  recently 
with  statements,  opinions,  and  analyses 
of  the  Federal  budget  after  Vietnam  Will 
there  be  a  peace  dividend?  If  so  how 
will  It  be  distributed?  The  President's 
assistant  for  Urban  Affairs.  Mr.  Moyni- 
han.  has  expressed  the  view  that  'anv 
peace  dividend  for  domestic  purposes 
will  be  negligible;  Mr.  Burns,  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  economic  counselor 
thinks  it  will  be  substantial. 

The  public  is  being  exposed  to  news 
about  complicated  new  weapons  systems 
about  the  expense  of  defense  against 
potential  first  strikes,  and  similar  in- 
formation designed  to  prepare  the  way 
for  new  outlays  for  military  defense  that 
will  absorb  the  saving  from  an  end  to 
the  Vietnam  war. 

It  is  time  that  there  was  put  before 
the  public  the  magnitude  of  the  non- 
military  needs  of  the  American  people 
here  at  home.  These  needs  are  also 
mounting  fast,  and  the  expense  of  coping 
with  them  Is  rising  every  bit  as  fast  as 
the  expense  of  military  equipment. 

Today,  I  call  attention  to  the  expense 
of  education.  In  the  decade  of  the  1970's 
we  need  to  establish  a  goal  in  American 
education  that  will  train  every  boy  and 
girl  leaving  high  school  either  to  hold  a 
useful  job  or  to  continue  on  to  further 
education.  We  cannot  afford  a  nonpar- 
ticipation  rate— which  means  a  dropout 
rate,  whereby  4  to  5  percent  of  our 
children  of  school  age  do  not  go  to  school 
at  all.  We  cannot  afford  to  send  young 
men  and  women  to  high  school  and  have 
them  quit  there,  lacking  an  employable 
skill  or  training. 

Our  economy  and  industrial  technology 
are  becoming  more  complex,  too,  and  re- 
quire new  methods  and  means  of  educa- 
tion. They  require  better  trained  teach- 
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ers,  and  new  teaching  technologies.  That 
is  all  going  to  cost  a  lot  of  money. 

The  great  increase  in  this  national  ed- 
ucation budget  in  the  next  decade  will 
have  to  come  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  do  not  th*nk  there  is  any  ques- 
tion that  State  and  local  governments 
have  saturated  the  property  tax  for 
school  support.  Their  other  revenue 
sources  are  limited. 

An  authoritative  estimate  of  how  much 
It  will  cost  in  the  next  decade  to  achieve 
excellence  in  our  national  education  sys- 
tem, has  been  made  by  a  noted  econo- 
mist, Mr.  Leon  Keyserling.  In  estimating 
the  financial  cost  for  improved  education, 
Mr.  Keyserling  set  forth  first  the  basic 
changes  that  would  have  to  take  place  in 
the  public  school  system. 

First.  It  would  have  to  educate  the  4.6 
percent  of  school-age  children  not  now 
attending  school,  plus  the  increment 
irom  the  population  increase.  Attendance 
Hi  public  elementary  and  secondary 
.'^chools  would  rise  by  millions  in  1977  over 
1967. 

Second.  An  improved  ratio  of  teachers 
;o  pupils  is  needed  to  raise  education 
levels.  Educating  the  school-age  popula- 
tion and  reducing  the  ratio  from  one 
teacher  to  24  pupils,  which  pervailed  in 
1967.  to  one  teacher  'o  every  20  pupils 
in  1977.  would  require  half  a  niiUion  more 
teachers  than  we  have  at  present. 

Third.  To  attract  enough  additional 
people  into  the  prolession  will  lequire  in- 
creases :n  teachers'  salaries  to  an  average 
ul  S10.711  by  1977.  compared  to  the  aver- 
age salary  of  S6.830  in  1967. 

Fourth.  Nonteacher  instructional  staff 
.-liould  rise  several  times  over,  from 
188.000  to  1.500.000  by  1977.  These  peo- 
l^le  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  para- 
professionals.  They  are  not  accredited 
teachers,  but  can  take  over  many  of  the 
nonteaching  duties  that  now  burden  our 
teachers. 

Fifth,  The  number  of  classrooms 
.should  rise  from  1.653.455  in  1967  to 
2.285.000  in  1977.  at  a  cost  rising  from 
S4  billion  to  S6.8  billion. 

Sixth.  Outlays  for  current  operating 
expenses,  .school  lunches,  adult  educa- 
tion, and  salaries  of  noninstructional 
staff  should  rise  from  S9.4  billion  to  $22.2 
billion. 

These  changes,  and  miscellaneous 
other  costs,  would  require  an  expenditure 
of  SI. 534  per  child  and  a  total  of  $70.1 
billion  on  public  education  at  the  ele- 
inentarj'  and  secondary  levels  by  1977. 
That  figure  compares  with  the  $28.3  bil- 
lion spent  in  1967.  the  year  on  which 
Dr.  Keyserling's  analysis  is  based. 

Much  of  this  increase  will  have  to 
come  from  the  Federal  Government.  In 
1967,  the  States  and  localities  bore  91.9 
percent  of  the  cost  of  elementaiT  and 
secondary  education,  and  the  Federal 
Government  8.1  percent.  To  achieve  the 
goal  of  educating  every  boy  and  girl  for 
gainful  employment  or  higher  education, 
and  to  pay  for  the  changes  itemized  by 
Mr.  Keyserling.  will  require  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  nearly  40  percent 
of  the  total  within  a  decade.  Measured  in 
1967  dollars,  that  would  be  $27.3  billion. 

This  analysis  does  not  go  into  Federal 
policy  toward  continued  support  of  non- 
public education,  nor  does  it  cover  higher 
education.  It  is  a  measure  only  of  our 
growing  Federal  financial  responsibility 


for  public  elementarj'  and  secondarj-  ed- 
ucation. 

This  analysis  contemplated  a  decade 
of  progress  toward  educational  excel- 
lence that  would  extend  from  1967  to 
1977.  We  are  now  2  years  into  that  dec- 
ade. One-fifth  of  it  is  gone.  Instead  of  in- 
creasing by  91 J  percent  a  year,  as  it 
would  have  to  in  order  to  attain  these 
goals,  the  Federal  expenditure  has  been 
cut  back  by  this  administration. 

This  is  why  I  am  introducing  today 
the  legislation  that  would  put  the 
United  States  firmly  on  the  road  toward 
educational  excellence. 

The  bill  fixes  a  desirable  level  of 
achievement,  which  would  cost  81,600 
per  pupil  per  year.  The  bill  propos:s  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  make  up 
the  difference  between  that  figure  and 
what  the  State  and  locality  have  avail- 
able to  support  schools. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  subscribe  to  every 
specific  figure  used  in  the  bill,  nor  to  the 
precise  formula  for  distribution  of  funds, 
nor  to  the  other  details  of  the  bill  to  rec- 
ognize that  this  measure  provides  the 
outline  of  the  challenge  before  us  in  the 
field  of  education.  That  is  why  it  is  an 
important  bill,  and  why  it  deserves  to  be 
placed  before  th;  Senate  and  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  program  outlined  by  this  bill  calls 
for  expenditures  reaching  S28  billion  by 
the  10th  year.  The  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation. Mr.  Allen,  has  used  figures  in 
the  same  magn't ade  to  describe  the  ed- 
ucation demand  that  will  fall  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  Federal  budget  makers. 
Other  experts  in  the  field  of  education 
have  provided  somewhat  different  esti- 
mates. But  all  are  in  the  range  of  $25 
to  $40  billion  within  a  span  of  10  to  15 
years,  which  the  Federal  Government 
will  have  to  provide. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  award  the  so- 
called  peace  dividend  to  military  ex- 
penditures, we  had  better  know  what 
some  of  our  other  costs  are  going  to  be 
in  the  next  decade.  The  cost  of  educa- 
tion is  one  we  cannot  escape  or  evade 
except  at  a  peril  to  the  future  of  our 
country  every  bit  as  dangerous  as  a  fail- 
ure to  maintain  militar>-  readiness.  We 
need  an  education  system  second  to  none. 

This  bill  and  the  program  it  prescribes 
to  achieve  excellence  in  education  must 
be  put  into  the  balance  sheet  of  our  na- 
tional budget  for  future  years. 

I  am  pleased  to  introduce  it.  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  bill 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  biU 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2950),  to  establish  a  na- 
tional program  of  assistance  to  the  States 
with  the  Roal  of  achieving  equalized  ex- 
cellence in  schools  throughout  the  Nation 
over  a  10 -year  period,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Yarborough  <  for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators I ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   2950 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress'  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nationwide  Edu- 
cational Excellence  Act". 


statement  of  purpose 
Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  set 
forth  goals  of  educational  excellence  and  a 
realistic  program  for  achieving  these  goals 
over  a  ten-year  period  in  cooperation  with 
the  States  and  local  communities  This  pro- 
gram Is  Intended  to  meet  such  major  goals  as 
a  level  of  expenditures  for  education  of  $1,600 
per  pupil  throughout  the  Nation  within  a 
ten-year  period,  measured  in  1967  dollars; 
fuil  participation  of  all  children  aged  five  to 
seventeen  in  high-quality  schooling;  sub- 
stantially increased  numbers  of  teachers  to 
achieve  a  lower  student-te-acher  ratio:  Im- 
proved teachers'  salaries:  increased  numbers 
of  educational  personnel  other  than  teach- 
ers, including  school  aides:  summer  pro- 
grams, adult  education,  and  school  meals 
and  medical  and  health  services  for  all  who 
need  them:  and  safe,  modern  school  facilities 
for  all  schoolchildren.  . 

authorization  I 

Sec.  3(a)  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
shall  make  payments  in  accordance  with  this 
Act  to  State  education  agencies  for  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  to  be  used  in  meet- 
ing educational  needs  in  the  areas  served  by 
such  agencies. 

lb)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970,  and 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year  prior  to  July  1, 
1979.  to  enable  the  Ckinunissloner  to  make 
the  allotments  to  which  States  are  entitled 
under  section  4. 


allotments  to  states 

Sec.  4.  ( a )  Out  of  the  sums  appropriated 
for  each  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall 
allot  to  each  State  an  amount  equal  to  the 
product  obtained  when  the  number  of  chil- 
dren aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  within 
each  such  State  Is  multiplied  by  the  Federal 
share  per  pupil  for  the  State. 

(b)  The  Federal  share  per  pupil  for  each 
State  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  total  projected 
increase  in  average  per  pupil  expenditure  and 
the  State's  anticipated  increase 

ic)  No  State  shall  receive  an  allotment 
under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  with  respect 
to  which  that  State  does  not  maintain  the 
State's  anticipated  increase  i  as  defined  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  id)  in  the 
State's  basic  average  per  pupil  expenditure). 

( 1 1  The  "total  projected  Increase  In  aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure"  for  each  fiscal 
year  means  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference 
between  $1,600  and  the  State's  basic  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  for  the  base  year,  di- 
vided by  10  and  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  years  between  the  base  year  and  the  year 
for  which  the  determination  is  being  made. 

(2)  The  "State's  anticipated  increase  "  for 
each  fiscal  year  means  an  .imount  equal  to 
the   product  of — 

(At  the  State's  basic  average  per  pupii  ex- 
penditure for  the  base  year,  multiplied  by — 

iB(   the  percentage  rate  equivalent  to — 

(11  the  average  annual  percentage  rate  of 
Increase  in  that  State's  basic  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  during  the  period  of  years 
from   1961   through   1967.  multiplied  by — 

(2)  the  number  of  years  between  the  base 
year  and  the  year  for  which  the  determina- 
tion Is  being  made; 

(3)  the  "base  year"  means  the  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  first  fiscal  year  for 
which  appropriations  are  made  to  carry  out 
this  Act;  and 

(4)  the  dollar  allotments  as  set  forth  in 
this  section  shall,  for  each  fiscal  year,  be  ad- 
J-asted  to  allow  for  decreases  in  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar,  as  measured  by  the 
Consumer  Price  Index,  since  1967 

assurances   from   states 
Sec.  5    (a)    Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
funds  under  this  Act  shall  submit  through 
its   State    educational    agency   to   the   Com- 
missioner an  application.  In  such  detail  as 
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the   Commissioner  deems   necessary,    which 
provides  satisfactory  assurance — 

(1)  that  payments  under  this  Act  will  be 
ueed  only  for  programs  and  projects  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  and  which  meet  the  applicable 
requirements  of  this  Act  and  that  such 
agency  will  m  all  other  respecU  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Including  the  en- 
forcement of  any  obligations  imposed  upon 
a  local  educational  agency  under  thU  Act; 

(2)  that  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 
counting procedures  will  be  adopted  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement 
of,  and  accounting  for,  Federal  funds  paid  to 
the  State  (Including  such  funds  paid  by  the 
State  to  local  educational  agencies)  under 
this  Act;  and 

(3)  that  the  State  educational  agency 
win  make  to  the  Commissioner  such  reports 
as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  perform  his  duties  under 
this  Act,  and  that  such  agency  will  keep 
such  records  and  afford  such  access  thereto 
as  the  Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to 
asstire  the  correctneas  and  verification  of 
such  reports. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  an  ap- 
plication which  meets  the  requirements  of 
thjs  Acland  he  shall  not  finally  disapprove 
an  application  except  after  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the  State 
educational  agency. 

WrrHIN- STATE    EQUALIZATION 

Sec.  6.  The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve 
an  application  by  a  State  for  funds  under  this 
Act  unless  there  Is  satisfactory  assurance  that 
such  funds  will  be  allocated  among  the  local 
educational  agencies  within  that  State  In 
such  a  manner  that,  when  added  to  the 
State's  basic  average  per  pupU  expenditure, 
there  will  be.  to  the  extent  feasible,  approxi- 
mately equal  levels  In  the  total  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  throughout  all  areas  of  the 
State,  except  where  socially  compensatory 
levels  In  the  average  per  pupil  expenditures 
are  desirable. 

APPLICATIONS  FROM  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES 

Sec.  7.  (a I  A  local  educational  agencv  may 
receive  a  grant  under  this  Act  for  any' fiscal 
year  only  upcn  application  therefor  approved 
by  the  appropriate  State  educational  agency, 
upon  Its  determination  (consistent  with  such 
basic  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  may  es- 
tablish )  —  ' 

( 1 )  that  payments  under  this  part  will  be 
used  for  programs  and  projects  which  are  de- 
signed to  meet  educational  needs  in  school 
attendance  areas  served  by  each  local  educa- 
tional agency: 

(2)  that,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  children  In  the  school  district  of 
the  local  educational  agency  who  are  en- 
rolled in  private  elementary  and  secondarv 
schools,  such  agency  has  made  provision  for 
including  special  educational  services  and 
arrangements  (such  as  dual  enrollment,  edu- 
cational radio  and  television,  and  mobile  edu- 
cational services  and  equipment)  in  which 
such  children  can  participate: 

(3)  that  the  local  educational  agency  has 
provided  satisfactory  assurance  that  the  con- 
trol of  funds  provided  under  this  Act,  and 
title  to  property  derived  therefrom,  shall  be 
in  a  public  agency,  and  that  a  public  agency 
will  administer  such  funds  and  property; 

(4)  in  the  case  of  any  project  for  construc- 
tion of  school  facilities,  that  the  project  Is 
not  inconsistent  with  overall  State  plans 
for  the  construction  of  school  facUites  and 
that  the  requirement*  of  section  8  will  be 
complied  with  on  all  such  construction 
projects; 

(5)  In  the  case  of  a  project  for  the  con- 
struction of  school  facilities,  that,  in  devel- 
oping plans  for  such  facilities,  due  consider- 
ation has  been  given  to  compliance  with  such 


standards  as  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  may  prescribe  or  approve 
in  order  to  insure  that  faclhtlee  constructed 
with  the  use  of  Federal  funds  under  this  Act 
shall  be,  to  the  extent  appropriate  In  view  of 
the  usee  to  be  made  of  the  facilities,  acces- 
sible to  and  usable  by  handicapped  persons; 

(6)  in  the  case  of  a  project  for  the  con- 
struction of  school  facilities,  that,  in  develop- 
ing plans  for  such  faclliuee,  due  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  excellence  of  architec- 
ture and  design,  and  to  the  inclusion  of 
work*  of  art  (not  representing  more  than  1 
percentum  of  the  cost  of  the  project);  and 

(7)  that  the  local  educational  agency  will 
make  an  annual  report  and  such  other  re- 
ports to  the  State  educational  agency.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the 
State  educational  agency  to  perform  Its  du- 
ties under  this  Act,  and  will  keep  such  rec- 
ords and  afford  such  access  thereto  as  the 
State  educational  agency  may  find  necessary 
to  assure  the  correctneas  and  verification  of 
such  reports. 

<b)  The  State  educational  agencv  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  In  whole  or  In  part  any 
application  for  funds  under  this  Act  with- 
out first  affording  the  local  educational 
agency  submitting  the  application  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(c)  Prior  to  the  disbnrsement  of  Federal 
funds  to  any  State,  the  chief  school  officer 
shall  file  with  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  a  plan  acceptable  to  the 
Comralssloner  for  the  distribution  of  such 
Federal  funds.  The  plan  for  distribution  of 
Federal  funds  within  the  State  shall  be  based 
upon  consideration  for  the  fiscal  ability  of  a 
local  school  district  or  other  nonpublic 
school  to  support  educa-lonal  services  and 
upon  the  extent  of  educational  need  within 
the  district  as  determined  by  the  reading 
achievement  of  pupils  within  the  districts. 

LABOR    STANDARDS 

Sec  8.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  construction  projects  assisted  under  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276-5).  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  respect  to 
the  labor  standards  specified  in  this  section 
the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Re- 
organiaatlon  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15 
F.R.  3176:  5  U.S.C.  133z-15)  and  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  276c). 

TWITHHOLDINGS 

Sec.  9.  Whenever  the  Conunlssloner,  after 
reasonable  noUce  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  any  State  educational  agency,  finds 
that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  assurance  set  forth  In 
the  application  of  that  State  approved  under 
this  Act,  the  Commissioner  shall  notify  the 
agency  that  further  payments  will  not  be 
made  to  the  State  under  this  Act  (or.  In  his 
discretion,  that  the  State  educational  agency 
shall  not  make  further  payments  under  this 
Act  to  specified  local  educational  agencies 
affected  by  the  failure)  until  he  is  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  no  further 
payments  shall  be  made  to  the  State  under 
this  Act,  or  payments  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  under  this  Act  shall  be  limited 
to  local  educational  agencies  not  affected  by 
the  failure,  as  the  case  may  be. 

I  JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Sec.  id.  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Commissioner's  final  action  with  respect 
to  the  approval  of  its  application  submitted 
under  section  5,  or  with  his  final  action 
under  section  9,  such  State  may,  within  sixty 
days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the 
United  Btates  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
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in  which  such  State  is  located  a  petition  for 
review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Commissioner.  The  Com- 
missioner thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
based  his  action,  as  provided  In  section  2112 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commi.'- 
sloner.  If  supported  by  stibstanUal  evldencp 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action  and  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise 
be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence. 

(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
coiu-t  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  it  aside 
in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment  of  the 
court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon  cer- 
tiorari or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1264  of  title  28,  United  States  Code 

FEDERAL    CONTROL    OF    EDUCATION    PROHIBrTED 

Sec.  11.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  department 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision 
or  control  over  the  curriculum,  program  of 
Instruction,  administration,  or  personnel  of 
any  educational  institution  or  school  sys- 
tem, or  over  the  selection  of  library  resources 
textbooks,  or  other  printed  or  published  in- 
structional materials  by  any  educational  in- 
stitution or  school  .system 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  12.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  •Commissioner"  means  the 
Commlasloner  of  Education 

(b)  The  term  -State"  includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

(c)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  or,  if  there  Is  no  such 
officer  of  agency,  an  officer  or  agencv  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law. 

(d)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legaUy  constituted  within 
a  State  for  either  administrative  control  or 
direction  of,  or  to  perform  a  service  func- 
tion for,  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  In  a  city,  county,  township,  school 
district,  or  other  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  op  such  combinations  of  school  dis- 
tricts or  counties  as  are  recognized  In  a 
State  as  an  administrative  agency  for  Its 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Such  term  also  Includes  any  other  public 
institution  or  agency  having  administrative 
control  and  direction  of  a  public  elementary 
or  secondary  school. 

(e)  The  "average  per  pupil  expenditure" 
in  a  state  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  the 
aggregate  current  expenditures  of  all  local 
educational  agencies  In  the  State,  plus  any 
direct  current  expendltiu-es  by  the  State  for 
operation  of  such  agencies,  divided  by  the 
aggregate  number  of  ctUdren  in  average 
daily  attendance  to  whom  such  agencies 
provloed  free  public  education  during  such 
year. 

(f)  The  'State's  basic  average  per  pupil 
expenditure"  means  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  in  a  State  exclusive  of  funds  de- 
rived from  Federal  sources  and.  If  the  State 
so  determines,  exclusive  of  State  funds  for 
sp>ecial  educational  purposes. 
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S  2951— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  ACT  RELATING  TO 
OPERATION  OF  INTERCITY  PAS- 
SENGER TRAINS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
dure.  for  appropriate  reference,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Magnuson  and  myself  and  by 
1  equest  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, a  bill  to  amend  {jart  I  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  by  the  addition 
of  a  new  section  13b  so  as  to  set  forth 
the  duty  of  railroads  operating  intercity 
passenger  trains  to  provide  and  furnish 
reasonably  adequate  service  and  to  au- 
thorize the  Commission  to  establish  and 
enforce  standards  of  reasonably  adequate 
.ser\ice  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  of 
iransmittal  and  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
\nll  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2951)  to  amend  part  I  of 
the  Interstate  Conunerce  Act  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  new  section  13b  so  as  to  set 
forth  the  duty  of  railroads  operating  in- 
tercity passenger  trains  to  provide  and 
furnish  reasonably  adequate  ser\'ice  and 
to  authorize  the  Commission  to  establish 
and  enforce  standards  of  reasonably  ade- 
quate service,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke  <for  himself 
and  Mr.  MAGNtrsoN) ,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2961 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  part  I 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  be  amended 
by  adding  a  new  section  13b  which  reads  as 
follows: 

ADEQUACY     OF    CERTAIN    PASSENGER    OPERATIONS 

13b(l)  .  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  com- 
mon carrier  by  railroad  operating  a  passen- 
eer  train  from  a  point  in  one  State  to  a  point 
in  any  other  State  or  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  from  a  point  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  a  {xrtnt  In  any  State,  to  pro- 
vide and  furnish  reasonably  adequate  pas- 
senger service  on  any  such  train  in  operation. 

(2).  In  considering  and  determining 
whether  reasonably  adequate  passenger  serv- 
ice Is  being  provided  and  furnished  on  any 
.^uch  train  in  operation,  the  Commission  shall 
give  due  consideration,  among  other  tilings, 
to  the  operating  condition  of  the  passenger 
equipment;  the  Inclusion  in  the  consist, 
Ahere  appropriate,  of  Pullman  and  dining 
cars:  the  maintenance  of  adequate  comfort 
!Q  cold  and  hot  weather;  the  avallablUty  of 
sufficient  equipment  to  accommodate  the 
normal  demands  of  all  ticket  holders:  and 
the  Eoalntenance  of  adequate  and  sufficient 
facilities  for  obtaining  accurate  Information 
regarding  train  schedules  and  available  res- 
ervations. 

(3).  The  CommlSBlon  shall  have  the  pow- 
er, upon  complaint,  or  on  its  own  Initiative 
without  complaint,  to  enter  upon  an  investi- 
gation of  the  standards  of  service  on  a  pas- 
senger train  operating  from  a  point  in  one 
State  to  a  point  In  any  other  State  or  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  from  a  point  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  a  point  In  any  State, 
and.  whenever  It  is  deemed  to  be  In  the  pub- 
'ic  Interest  after  hearings,  to  establish  stand- 
ards of  reasonably  adequate  service  to  be 
provided  and  furnished  by  any  such  rail- 


road on  any  such  train.  The  Commission 
shall  have  the  authority  to  Issue  orders  nec- 
essary to  enforce  the  standards  of  reaaonably 
adequate  service  so  established  and  to  pre- 
scribe rules,  regulations  and  procedures  nec- 
essary for  administration  of  this  section,  ex- 
cept that  In  the  caae  of  Interstate  trains 
whose  primary  purpose  Is  the  performance 
of  local  commuter  service  the  Oommlsslon 
shall  not  establish  or  enforce  standards  of 
reasonably  adequate  service.  Nothing  In  this 
section  shall  Impair  or  affect  the  power  of 
a  State,  or  of  States  acting  in  concert,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  Its  or  their  residual  pow- 
ers, to  establish  reasonable  standards  of  such 
local  railroad  commuter  service,  or  to  oper- 
ate or  to  participate  In  the  operation  of  such 
commuter  service. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Hartke, 
is  as  follows: 

Interstate  Commerck  Commission, 
Washington,  DC,  September  22.  1969. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnxtson, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Commerce,    U.S. 
Senate,    Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Magntson:  I  am  sub- 
mitting with  this  letter  a  draft  bill  for  your 
consideration.  The  bill  would  add  a  new  sec- 
tion (13b)  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  give  the  Commission  Jurisdiction  over 
the  quality  of  railroad  passenger  service. 

The  Commission  Indicated  it  wotild  rec- 
ommend such  legislation  to  the  Congress 
when  It  Issued  Its  decision  in  Docket  No. 
34733,  the  so-called  Adequacies  case,  Septem- 
ber 10,  1969.  In  that  report,  copy  attached, 
the  Commission  found  that  the  act  did  not 
presently  provide  the  Commission  with  au- 
thority to  pass  on  the  quality  of  a  carrier's 
service,  but  that  there  was  a  need  for  such 
Federal  regulation  because  the  several  States 
are  not  able  to  deal  with  the  problem  ef- 
fectively. 

The  Commission  set  forth  the  foUowlng 
statement  of  policy  in  its  report:  "fE]very 
passenger-carrying  railroad  operating  in  in- 
terstate commerce  should  be  required  to 
provide  reasonable,  efficient,  and  economical- 
ly-sound passenger  service."  The  bill  we  rec- 
ommend reflects  this  policy  and  wiu  enable 
the  Commission  to  consider  for  the  first  time 
such  things  as  the  operation  of  passenger 
equipment,  the  necessity  for  Pullman  and 
dining  cars,  the  maintenance  of  comfort  con- 
trol equipment,  and  the  avaUablUty  of  suffi- 
cient equipment  to  satisfy  normal  seating 
demands. 

We  would  very  much  appreciate  your  as- 
sistance in  having  this  bUl  Introduced  and 
hearings  scheduled  thereon. 
Sincerely, 

Virginia  Mae  Brown, 

Chairman. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

BILLS 

s.  isoe  AND  s.  isie 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  f rcMn  Maryland  <  Mr. 
Tydings  > .  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that, 
at  their  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1506,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  improvements  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  and  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1516,  a  bill  to  improve 
judicial  machinery  by  creating  a  Com- 
mission on  Judicial  Disabilities  and 
Tenure,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

S.    2543 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 


I  Mr.  Tydivgs)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  ScoTT) ,  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2543,  to  protect  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  by  prohibiting  the  movement 
in  such  commerce  of  horses  which  are 
"sored."  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  j 

S    2676  ' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Marjiand  « Mr. 
Tydings  > .  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  iMr.  Bavhi,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  the  Senator  from  Vermont  'Mr. 
Prouty).  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough)  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  2676.  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale 
to  minors  of  certain  obscene  materials 
transported  in  interstate  commerce  or 
by  the  U.S.  malls,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  2701 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  ( Mr.  Harris  ) .  the  Senator 
from  Coimecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff).  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  ( Mr.  Stevens  ) ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson  >  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2701,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Population  Growth  and  the  American 
Future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2900 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Florida  'Mr. 
Gurney  I ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  iMr.  Packwood*  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2900,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959 
to  provide  for  the  construction  of  build- 
ings and  improvements  by  a  lessor  on 
land  owned  by  the  United  States,  to  au- 
thorize the  acquisition  of  options  to  pur- 
chase property  leased  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  263— FIESOLU- 
TION  RE3»ORTED  AUTHORIZING 
ADDITIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  EXECUTIVE  REORGAlfl- 
ZATION  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
263) :  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration : 
S.  Res.  263 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations  be  provided  an  additional 
•12.000  for  the  study  of  the  effects  of  laws 
pertaining  to  proposed  reorganizations  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovernment. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  264— RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED  AUTHORIZING  A 
STUDY  OF  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  STATES 
AND  MUNICIPALITIES. 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution  *S.  Res. 
264  •  ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  264 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  is  authorized  to  spend 
an  additional  $10,000  for  the  study  of  Inter- 
governmental relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  States  and  municipalities. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  265— RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED  TO  AUTHORIZE 
ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

-  MP.  TYDINGS.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  E>istrict  of  Columbia,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
265 1  ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S  Res.  265 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Is  hereby  provided  an  addi- 
tional $2,400  for  the  examination,  investiga- 
tion, and  complete  study  of  any  and  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, as  provided  for  by  S    Res.  84. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
A  RESOLUTION 

SENATE    RESOLUTION     257 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  -.he  names  of  the  Senators  from 
Nevada  f  Mr.  Bible  and  Mr.  Cannon  i  ,  the 
Senator  from  California  i  Mr.  Cranston  ) . 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water  I .  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  <  Mr. 
Hruskai.  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota I  Mr.  MuNDT),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  iMr.  Packwood),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  'Mr.  Saxbe  >  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  257,  to 
secure  humane  treatment  for  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOOD  STAMP  ACT 
OP  1964 — AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO      200 

Mr.  SCOTT  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  <S.  2547)  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     201 

Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
Senate  bill  2547,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.   EASTLAND.   Mr.   President,    the 
following    nominations    have    been    re- 


ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlciarj': 

James  H.  Brickley,  of  Michigan,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Michigan  for  the  term  of  4  years, 
vice  Lawrence  Gubow.  resigned. 

Rex  K.  Bumgardner,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  north- 
ern district  of  West  Virginia  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  John  G.  Chernenko. 

William  A,  Quick,  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district 
of  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Charles  N.  Bordwine. 

George  R.  Tallent,  of  Tennessee,  to 
he  U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district 
of  Tennessee  for  the  term  4  years,  vice 
Cato  Ellis. 

Gaylord  L.  Campbell,  of  California,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  central  district 
of  California  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
George  E.  O'Brien,  retired. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
on  or  before  Tuesday,  September  30, 
1969,  any  representations  or  objections 
they  may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further 
statement  whether  it  is  their  intention 
to  appear  at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS  SUB- 
COMMITTEE HEARINGS  ON  PROB- 
LEMS OF  SHOE  MANUFACTURERS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  will  continue 
its  hearings  on  the  problems  facing  our 
small  domestic  shoe  manufacturers. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  Man- 
chester, N.H.,  on  October  2,  1969.  at 
Union  Hall.  522  Pine  Street,  beginning 
at  10  a.m.  The  following  day,  October  3, 
1969.  hearings  will  be  held  in  Boston, 
Mass..  in  the  executive  dining  room  of 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Federal  Building, 
beginning  at  10  a.m. 

Anyone  desiring  information  on  these 
hearings,  please  call  Mr.  Reginald  W. 
Barnes,  assistant  counsel.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  room 
5300,  New  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20510.  telephone  225-7391. 


FINANCIAL  CRUNCH  STRIKES 
OLDER  CITIZENS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  I  received  a  letter  from  a  78-year- 
old  constituent  that  eloquently  spells  out 
the  financial  crunch  so  many  of  our  elder 
citizens  find  themselves  in  these  days. 

He  speaks  movingly  of  the  particular 
dilemma  of  the  middle-class  elderly, 
those  people  who  have  worked  hard,  paid 
their  taxes,  contributed  their  sons  to  the 
defense  of  the  Nation,  and  have  earned 
full  or  partial  retirement,  only  to  be 
caught  in  an  inflationary  cycle  that 
prices  even  the  bare  necessities  beyond 
their  modest  budgets. 

He  asks : 

Senator,  how  can  we  possibly  survive  and 
keep  our  small  properties  that  are  our  home 
and  shelter? 


But  specifically,  Mr.  President,  he  asks 
what  is  wrong  with  the  millionaire  pay- 
ing his  fair  share  of  taxes  to  ease  the 
endless  tax  burden  on  people  such  as  he 
And  he  points  out  that  he,  and  million.s 
like  him.  can  neither  find  nor  afford  to 
use  the  tax  loopholes  available  only  to  the 
very  rich. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  an  intelligent 
senior  citizen  who  understands  the  in- 
equities in  our  tax  system  and  is  suffering 
from  them. 

He  realizes  the  irony  of  the  fact  that 
on  balance  millionaires  pay  a  smaller 
share  of  their  income  in  taxes  than  those 
of  lesser  wealth. 

He  knows  that  the  actual  77  percent 
tax  rate  for  those  with  incomes  of  $1 
million  or  more  a  year  is  actually  well 
under  30  percent  when  the  loopholes  are 
used  to  advantage. 

He  may  not  know  the  exact  number, 
but  he  is  fully  aware  that  there  are  mil- 
lionaires who  avoid  paying  a  single  penny 
of  income  taxes  through  their  adroit  use 
of  capital  gains,  municipal  bond  inter- 
ests, mineral  depletion  allowances  and 
other  tax  dodging  measures. 

The  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Joseph  W.  Barr.  pointed  out  that  in  1967 
there  were  at  least  155  Americans  with 
adjusted  gross  incomes  of  more  than 
S200,000 — including  25  with  incomes 
over  SI  million— filed  returns  for  that 
year  on  which  they  paid  not  a  cent  of  in- 
come tax.  And  these  people,  mind  you. 
were  able  to  do  this  without  even  relying 
on  such  common  exclusions  as  municipal 
bond  interest  and  the  untaxed  portion  of 
capital  gains. 

Whatever  the  social  or  economic  rea- 
sons for  the  institution  of  all  of  these  so- 
called  tax  incentives,  the  use  of  them  all 
too  often  ha":  nervet-tod  the  goal. 

The  most  notorious  of  all  loopholes. 
the  oil  depletion  allowance,  was  not  de- 
signed as  a  tax  shelter  that  would,  as  the 
Washington  Post  recently  pointed  out. 
make  it  possible  for  an  obstetrician  to 
cut  the  tax  on  his  SlOO.uOO  practice  in 
half  by  investing  in  a  wildcat  oil  well. 
Yet  the  depletion  allowance  provision  in 
our  tax  structure  made  it  possible  for  the 
doctor  to  do  just  that. 

My  elderly  correspondent  understands 
this,  Mr.  President.  He  has  been  a  good 
citizen.  As  pmched  as  he  is  by  inflation 
he  is  still  willing  to  pay  his  just  share 
of  taxes.  But  he  wants  everyone  else  to 
do  the  same. 

Is  this  an  unreasonable  request?  I  do 
not  think  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  U.S.  Senate 
must  heed  such  requests  and  do  its  very 
best  to  prepare  a  tax  reform  bill  that  will 
put  equity  and  justice  back  into  taxation 
Mr.  President,  because  my  elderly  cor- 
respondent so  movingly  expressed  his 
honest  anguish  and  resentment  over 
this  situation,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  his  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Manchester,  N.H.. 
September  16,  1969. 
Dear  Senator:   I.  as  a  citizen  of  78  years 
of  age.  am  addressing  you  for  thousands  of 
people   who  are  finding  themselves  In  the 
same  dilemma  I  am. 

With  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  by  this 
I  mean  the  bare  necessities — food,  clothing 
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and  medicine — the  ridiculous  splrallng  of 
property  taxes,  which  have  doubled  this  year, 
I  aslc  you.  Senator,  how  can  we — the  strug- 
gling middle-class  who  have  worked  all  our 
lives  and  raised  families  to  defend  our  coun- 
try and  uphold  It — how  can  we  possibly  sur- 
vive and  keep  our  small  properties  that  are 
our  home  and  shelter? 

When  will  some  considerations  be  given 
the  old  folks  who  can  no  longer  work  to 
keep  struggling  for  survival?  Not  every  per- 
^on  of  my  age  is  ready  for  the  old  folks  home. 
With  good  health,  we  still  want  to  till  our 
land  and  pay  our  taxes — but  only  our  fair 
share — plus  we  want  to  keep  what  is  ours 
at  least  until  we  can  no  longer  manage  for 
..lurselves. 

What's  wrong,  I  ask.  with  the  millionaire 
paying  his  fair  share  of  taxes?  No.  he  has  all 
the  loopholes  possible  to  keep  what  belongs 
to  Uncle  Sam.  In  return,  dear  old  Uncle  Sam 
turns  around  and  bleeds  the  little  man  to 
his  very  last  dime. 

When  will  our  government  wake  up  and 
bring  justice  not  only  to  the  millionaire  but 
to  all  men  who  live  side  by  side  In  this  great 
Nation? 

Sincerely. 

Lea.nder  Murphy. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  EVERETT 
McKINLEY  DIRKSEN  BY  STATION 
WRAD.  RADFORD.  VA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
following  the  death  of  our  beloved  col- 
league. Senator  Everett  McKinley  Ehrk- 
sen.  Ray  Hatley.  m.anager  of  WRAD, 
Radford.  Va..  broadcast  a  splendid  tribute 
to  him.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  WRAD  news  broadcast.  Sept.  8,  1969) 
Senator  Dirksen  ^ 

Senator  Dirksen — the  DJs  friend— has 
passed  away. 

Illinois  Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen — 
the  most  colorful  person  In  Congress — died  at 
4:52  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  Walter  Reed 
-\rmy  Hospital  in  Washington,  DC.  He  had 
undergone  surgery  on  Tuesday  for  lung 
cancer.  He  died  of  a  heart  attack. 

His  death  has  brought  expressions  of 
genuine  grief  and  shock  from  the  Presidential 
ievel  on  down,  on  both  sides  of  Congress. 

After  all,  everybody  liked  '-he  wavy  haired 
Senator  with  the  deep  voice  and  rich  oratori- 
cal style  whether  they  agreed  with  him  or 
not. 

The  Disc  Jockles  of  Station  WRAD  are 
among  those  mourning  his  loss.  Senator  Dirk- 
sen, 73.  made  two  long  playing  albums  for 
Capital  Records,  including  ■Gallant  Men." 
.md  "Man  Is  Not  Alone." 

And  he  was  the  object  of  a  good  natured 
satire  on  a  45  rpm.  that  w.xs  played  regu- 
larly by  WRAD  in  the  past  year  entitled, 
■Senator  Everett  McKinley.   .  .  ." 

WRAD  disc  jockies  Bob  Smith.  Tom  Saw- 
vers.  Larry  Childress  and  Al  Wayne  played  the 
LP's  of  Senator  Dirksen  regularly  on  their 
shows.  He  will  be  missed. 


APPOINTMENTS  TO  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL  FOR  OFFICE  OF  MINOR- 
ITY BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon  has  recently  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  63  distinguished  commu- 
nity, business  and  professional  leaders 
from  throughout  the  country  to  form 
the  new  Advisory  Coiuicil  for  the  OflBce 
of  Minority  Business  Enterprise. 

The  role  of  the  Council  as  stated  in 


the  Executive  order  of  March  5.  1969.  is 
to  serve  as  a  source  of  knowledge  on  eco- 
nomic and  social  developments  in  public 
or  private  business  enterprise,  advise  the 
Secretary — of  Commerce — on  measures 
to  better  achieve  his  objectives,  and  con- 
sider problems  and  matters  referred  to  it. 

I  applaud  this  move  by  the  President, 
and  see  it  a.s  a  meaningful  step  toward 
bringing  the  full  resources  of  the  Nation 
to  bear  upon  the  problem  of  minority 
economic  development. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  that 
my  State  of  Texas  will  be  ably  repre- 
sented on  the  Coimcil. 

The  President  named  Mr.  Sam  Wyly, 
board  chairman  of  University  Comput- 
ing Co.  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  as  chaimian  of 
the  Council,  and  Mr.  Joe  Kirven,  also  of 
Dallas,  and  president  of  Abco  Office  Sup- 
ply Co..  as  a  member  of  the  Council. 

The  future  of  this  program,  as  is  al- 
ways the  case,  rests  largely  upon  the 
competence  and  energy  of  those  charged 
with  its  execution. 

Of  the  many  distinguished  members  of 
the  Council.  I  am  most  immediately 
aware  of  the  qualities  of  the  two  mem- 
bers from  Texas,  whom  I  am  sure  are  in- 
dicative of  the  other  members  as  well. 
Sam  Wyly  and  Joe  E^rven  epitomize  two 
human  qualities  most  in  demand  in  this 
20th  century  age  of  technology,  and  yet 
most  always  least  in  supply — compassion 
for  ones  fellow  man  and  efficient  execu- 
tive management  ability. 

The  Chairman  of  the  new  Advisory 
Council  is  34  years  of  age  and  the  father 
of  three  children. 

Prior  to  founding  University  Comput- 
ing Co.  he  was  an  area  sales  manager 
for  the  Honeywell  Corp..  and  a  sales  rep- 
resentative for  the  Ser\'ice  Bureau  Corp.. 
a  divvsion  of  IBM.  He  holds  a  master'.s 
degree  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  a  bachelor's  degree  i'rom  Louisiana 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

Sam  founded  University  Computing 
Co.  in  1963  on  a  $1,000  investment  and 
built  it  into  a  $400  million  corporation. 
Last  month,  the  company  was  listed  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

In  1968.  Sam  was  named  one  of  the 
Five  Outstanding  Young  Texans  by  the 
Texas  Jaycees  and  that  same  year  was 
named  one  of  the  10  outstanding  Young 
Americans. 

His  entire  career  as  an  enterpreneur 
well  serves  as  testimony  to  his  ability  to 
build  and  manage  a  vast  network  of  busi- 
ness interests  consistent  with  his  com- 
passion for  his  fellow  man. 

For  example.  University  Computing 
Corp.,  this  past  July  31.  annoimced  the 
opening  of  the  El  Paso,  Tex.,  Data  Prep- 
aration Center  to  be  operated  by  the 
company's  data  link  division  as  one  of 
the  Nation's  largest  and  most  modei-n 
data  conversion  centers.  This  project  wrs 
initiated  and  consummated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Proiect  Bravo,  the  El  Paso 
arm  of  the  OfiBce  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, the  Texas  Employment  Commis- 
sion, and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
The  El  Paso  center  is  staffed  largely  by 
girls  of  Mexican-American  descent  and 
other  minority  backgrounds  who  had  no 
prior  marketable  job  skills. 

Also,  The  Datel  Corp.,  located  in  Riv- 
erton.  Wyo..  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
of     University  Computing     Co.,     which 


manufactures  computer  peripheral 
equipment,  provides  jobs  for  a  significant 
number  of  Arapahoe  and  Shoshoni  In- 
dians who  have  been  employed  in  co- 
operation with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

Another  example  is  that  Bonanza  In- 
ternational, a  fast  food  franchiser  of 
steak  houses,  not  related  to  University 
Computing  Co.  in  any  way.  but  a  com- 
pany of  which  Sam  Wyly  is  chairman  of 
the  board  and  majority  stockholder,  has 
been  the  prime  mover  in  the  revitaliza- 
tion  of  Boley.  Okla..  a  town  with  an  all 
Negro  population  which  was  slowly  suc- 
cumbing to  poverty  and  decay. 

In  late  1968.  Bonanza  was  approached 
by  Maurice  Lee,  of  Boley.  with  a  new 
cooking  device  called  ■  Smokaroma."  The 
device  had  been  devised  by  Mr.  Lee  for 
sale  to  individual  i-estaurants  to  be  used 
in  preparation  of  meats  which  accord- 
ing to  Lee.  "eliminates  the  air  pollution 
of  pit  methods,  reduces  cooking  time, 
and  imports  tastiness  with  less  meat 
shrinkage." 

Bonanza  later  bought  the  Lee  Manu- 
facturing Co.  to  be  operated  as  a  sub- 
sidiary. Thus,  these  two  companies 
teamed  up.  Lee  needed  Bonanza's  name, 
reputation  .and  accessibility  to  cash:  and 
Bonanza  needed  Lee's  cooking  device. 
The  plant  remains  in  Boley.  with  all- 
Negro  management  and  employees.  More 
recently  Lee's  have  opened  a  factory 
which  Will  make  the  furniture  for 
Bonanza  restaurants.  The  employees  are 
averaging  $5,000  per  year  income  in  a 
town  where  the  median  income  is  $1,300 
i:er  year. 

A  personal  project  of  Mr.  Wyly's  is  the 
Sam  Wyly  Foundation  which  is  a  fully 
-■staffed  philanthropic  organization  cre- 
ated last  November  to  work  toward  the 
creation  of  social  and  economic  oppor- 
tunities for  the  poor  and  disadvant.-iged 
Its  primary  thrust  is  in  economic  de- 
velopment programs  of  minority  busi- 
ness enterprise  such  as  low  cost,  self- 
help  housing  and  job  training.  It  has  ini- 
tiated a  program  of  minority  business  de- 
velopment in  Dallas  which  thus  far.  this 
year,  has  loaned  or  guaranteed  anproxi- 
mately  $250,000  together  with  providing 
the  necessai-y  backup  management  and 
technical  assistance  to  Negro  and  Mexi- 
can American  businessmen.  The  philos- 
ophy of  the  foundation  and  the  personal 
philosophy  of  Sam  Wyly  is  that  the 
proper  role  of  the  larger  society  is  a  sup- 
IXDrtive  one  and  that  risk  capital  together 
with  backup  management  and  technical 
assistance  in  coalition  with  the  efiforts 
of  the  minority  entrepreneur  provides  a 
viable  minority  economic  development 
thrust. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  risk 
capital  program  for  minority  businesses, 
among  the  projects  of  the  foundation 
which  evidence  its  relevance  to  the  pur- 
stiit  of  this  economic  development  are: 

Sponsorship  of  a  'White  House  summer 
intern  whose  responsibility  was  to  re- 
search the  areas  of  community  develop- 
ment and  minority  entrepreneurship. 
This  research,  just  concluded,  will  be  used 
as  input  for  the  Administration's  minori- 
ty business  enterprise  plan. 

Sponsorship  of  a  study  which  is  near 
completion,  involving  the  social  adjust- 
ment   problems    of    150    migrant   farm- 
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working  Mexican-American  families 
moved  to  Maine  and  New  Hampshire 
from  Texas  to  work  in  the  textile  indus- 
try. This  study  will  be  furnished  to  the 
LAbor  Department  as  a  model  for  future 
matchings  of  labor  supply  to  labor  short- 
age around  the  country. 

A  grant  to  the  DaUas  Opportunities  In- 
dustrialization Center  earmarked  to  fimd 
a  course  in  self-appreciation  for  the  job 
trainees.  This  is  to  provide  training  in 
the  social  graces,  and  so  forth  which  is 
a  necessary  compliment  to  the  acquired- 
job  skill  preparing  the  trainee  for  an 
InteroflQce  or  intrafactory  employment 
setting. 

A  grant  to  Venture  Advisers.  Inc.,  an 
organization  with  an  all -Negro  staff 
which  does  feasibility  studies  and  pro- 
vides the  backup  management  and  tech- 
nical assistance  fimded  by  the  foimda- 
tion  to  the  businesses. 

A  grant  to  the  National  Information 
Exchange     on     Community     Economic 
Etevelopment  to   be   held  in   Boston   in 
October.  This  conference  will  explore  the 
possibilities  for  community  ownership  as 
a  comjfllment  to  individual  entrepreneur- 
ship. 
President  Nixon  said  on  March  6 : 
1  have  often  made  the  point  that  to  foster 
the  economic  status  and  pride  of  members  of 
our  minority  groupa  we  must  seek  to  Involve 
them  more  fully  In  our  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem.    Blacks,     Mexican-Americans,     Puerto 
Rlcans,  Indians  and  others  must  Increasingly 
be  encouraged  to  enter  the  field  of  business, 
both  In  areas  where  they  now  live  and  In  the 
larger  commercial  community — and  not  only 
as  workers,  but  also  as  managers  and  owners. 

This  is  the  mandate  given  the  advisory 
coimcil  by  the  President.  I  am  confident 
this  mandate  will  be  served  with  the  same 
sort  of  energy  and  dedication  that  Sam 
Wyly  has  devoted  to  his  other  endeavors. 
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POINT  REYES  NATIONAL 
SEASHORE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  no 
complex  issues  need  to  be  decided  in 
order  to  complete  Federal  acquisition  of 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore.  The  issue 
is  simple.  Either  the  Nation  spends  the 
money  to  set  aside  in  its  natural  state 
this  unique  treasure  on  our  Pacific  shores 
for  the  American  people,  or  we  don't 
spend  the  money,  and  our  people  and 
their  posterity  lose  another  of  God's  gifts 
of  nature. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  editorialized  with 
candor  on  this  question  last  week,  point- 
ing to  the  one  man  whose  forthright 
leadership  oouid  make  Point  Reyes  a 
reality.  President  Richard  Nixon. 

Lest  there  be  any  confusion  about  the 
editorial.  Congress  must  authorize, 
through  the  passage  of  my  bill,  S.  1530, 
or  similar  House  measures,  the  addi- 
tional funds  necessary  to  buy  the  remain- 
ing lands.  But  with  President  Nixon's 
strong  support,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
bills  would  gladly  be  passed  by  the  91st 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Sacramento  Bee  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


PrcHT  To  Savb  Point  Retm  Namows  To 
Focus  ON  On»  Man— The  I>kesident 
The  fight  to  save  the  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore  has  narrowed  down  to  a  sharp 
focus  on  one  man — President  Richard  Nixon. 
The  President  need  but  give  the  word  and 
the  additional  »40  million  necessary  to  com- 
plete acquisition  of  the  remainder  of  the  site 
will  be  released,  thus  preserving  this  scenic 
Jewel  of  California's  oo^tllne  for  now  and 
generations  to  come. 

All  the  other  elements  In  the  struggle  to 
save  Point  Reyes  from  land  speculators  and 
subdlvlders  have  fallen  into  place.  The 
state's  congressional  delegation  has  given  It 
solid  bipartisan  support.  It  Is  viewed  favor- 
ably by  Congress.  Owners  of  the  remaining 
land  are  willing  to  sell  but  warn  they  will 
not  hold  out  Indefinitely.  The  state's  two 
United  States  Senators,  Alan  Cranston,  Dem- 
ocrat, and  George  Murphy.  Republican 
wholeheartedly  endorse  the  plan. 

And  Cranston  and  Murphy  have  spelled  It 
out  puinly  to  the  White  House:  Further 
daUylng  may  mean  the  death  of  the  Point 
Reyee  Project. 

Nixon,  a  native  son,  should  be  first  among 
those  determined  to  preserve  this  heritage  of 
natural  beauty  whose  rarity  is  enhanced  by 
the  rapidly  dwindling  number  of  such  sites 
sua  preservable  for  the  future, 

Cranston  scorned  the  excuse  of  economiz- 
ing, said  to  be  argued  by  some  of  Nixon's 
advisers.  Investment  In  a  park  such  as  Point 
Reyes,  he  said.  Is  not  In  the  same  order  as 
expenditures  for  other  aspects  of  govern- 
ment. 

Said  Cranston:  "When  the  United  States 
buys  a  park,  it  acquires  a  capltol  asset  which 
not  only  does  not  depreciate  over  the  years 
but  actually  and  Inevitably  appreciates  In 
no  other  area  of  government  expenditure  do 
we  Invest  the  taxpayers'  money  in  something 
which  continually  increaees  in  value.  Thus 
to  decrease  our  federal  Investment  In  park 
and  recreation  lands  In  obeisance  to  budg- 
etary demands  Is  a  false  economy  which 
simply  makes  no  economic  sense." 

The  fate  of  Point  Reyes  rests  squarely  on 
the  doorstep  of  the  White  House.  Nixon  Is 
the  one  man  who  can— and  should — give 
Point  Reyes  the  victory  it  deserves 


EARTHQUAKES   AND   NUCLEAR 
TESTS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
share  with  the  Senate  an  article  pub- 
lished recently  in  the  highly  respected 
Science  magazine.  The  article  is  entitled 
"Earthquakes  and  Nuclear  Tests:  Play- 
ing the  Odds  on  Amchitka."  I  believe  it 
cleariy  sets  forth  the  dangers  which 
could  result  from  underground  nuclear 
testing  on  Amchitka.  Like  many  other 
Senators,  I  am  extremely  concerned  with 
the  possible  dangers  and  have  contacted 
President  Nixon  to  urge  that  these  tests 
be  canceled  or,  at  the  very  least,  post- 
poned until  a  group  of  independent  ex- 
perts have  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  all 
the  risks  involved  in  conducting  such 
tests  on  Amchitka. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Earthqpakm    and   Nuclkab   Tests:    Platino 
THE  Odds  on  AMcnrniA 
(By  Luther  J.  Carter) 
The  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  of  1963  still 
stands  out  as  the  principal  accomplishment 
in  the  field  of  arms  control,  but,  while  the 
treaty  eased  the  universal  concern  about  ra- 
dioactive fallout.  It  by  no  means  stopped  the 


testing  of  nuclear  weapons— It  simply  moved 
such  testing  underground.  That  this  would 
be  the  case  was,  of  course,  clearly  understood 
when  the  treaty  was  signed,  though  the  ne- 
gotiators agreed  that  they  should  look  to  the 
ultimate  goal  of  extending  the  ban  to  un- 
derground testing.  What  most  people  prob- 
ably did  not  understand  was  that  under- 
ground tests  would  eventually  be  carried  on 
at  such  high  "yields"  as  to  raise  fears  that 
they  might  trigger  large,  destructive  earth- 
quakes and  tsunamis,  the  sea  waves  that 
majw  earthquakes  sometimes  generate. 

Underground  testing  also  raises  the  pos- 
sibility of  other  environmental  hazards,  such 
as  the  release  of  radioactivity  Into  the  at- 
mosphere by  accidental  "venting,"  the  con- 
tamination of  groundwater,  and  the  damag- 
ing of  property  by  ground  shock  attributed 
directly  to  the  nuclear  explosion.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion oan  claim  an  excellent  safety  record  for 
Its  test  program,  which  it  conducts  for  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Yet,  as  the  AEC 
goes  to  testing  in  the  multlmegaton  range. 
a  number  of  scientists  are  expressing  con- 
cern that  the  agency's  assurances  that  the 
tests  will  be  carried  out  safely  may  prove  to 
be  unjustified.  And,  of  the  possible  dangers 
the  one  involving  the  most  unknowns  and 
uncertainties  seems  to  be  the  earthquake 
and  tsunami  hazard. 

In  October  the  AEC  will  detonate  a  "de- 
vice" of  about  I  megaton  on  Amchitka  Is- 
land, in  the  Aleutians.  Amchitka  Is  In  an 
earthquake-prone  area  and,  though  the  Is- 
land Itself  has  been  well  mapped  geologically 
relatively  little  detaUed  geologic  Information 
Is  available  for  the  area  offshore. 

The  test  this  fall,  to  be  known  as  Mllrow 
will  be  a  "calibration"  shot,  designed  not  to 
test  a  new  nuclear  warhead  but  to  allow  the 
AEC  to  determine  whether  Amchitka  is  a 
safe  place  for  two  weapons  tests  at  yields 
which  apparently  will  go  up  to  several  mega- 
tons. These  latter  tests  are  understood  to 
be  related  to  the  development  of  warheads 
for  the  antlballlstlc  missile.  The  1 -megaton 
Mllrow  test  Itself  represents  a  leap  forward  at 
the  Amchitka  site,  for  the  only  previous  test 
conducted  on  the  island  was  the  80-klloton 
Long  Shot  explosion  of  1965. 

The  probability  of  the  Amchitka  test 
series  causing  a  major  earthquake  and 
tsunami  Is  considered  low  by  the  experts  who 
have  been  concerned  with  this  question,  but 
as  one  put  it,  "not  vanlshlngly  small  "This 
much  Is  conceded  by  the  AEC,  but  the  agency 
view  Is  that  the  chance  of  a  destructive  and 
far-reaching  disturbance  Is  so  slight  as  to 
be  no  cause  for  public  concern. 

TSUNAMI     HAZABO 

Not  all  the  experts  see  It  that  way.  One 
of  those  who  does  not  Is  Frank  Press  of 
M.I.T..  a  leading  seismologist  who  served  on 
a  panel  of  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee  which  last  year  studied  safety 
aspects  of  underground  testing.  Press  agrees 
that  the  probability  of  a  nuclear  test  trig- 
gering a  large  earthquake  Is  "very  small  " 
and.  further,  that.  If  such  an  earthquake 
occurred.  lU  effects  probably  would  be  con- 
fined to  the  thinly  Inhabited  Aleutians  But 
he  adds,  should  an  earthquake  so  Induced 
turn  out  to  be  one  that  causes  a  destruc- 
tive tsunami,  the  consequences  could  be 
disastrous.  Tsunamis  originating  m  the 
Aleutlaiu  have  caused  loss  of  life  and  heavv 
property  damage  In  far-distant  places,  such 
as  Hawaii  and  Japan. 

Concern  about  the  possible  triggering  of 
earthquakes  by  nuclear  testing  Is  based 
partly  on  observations  made  after  recent  tests 
in  Nevada.  The  largest  tests  ever  carried  out 
at  the  AEC's  Nevada  Test  Site  have  been 
Boxcar,  a  1.2-megaton  shot  m  April  1968 
and  Benham,  a  1.1-megaton  shot  In  Decem- 
ber. Some  intriguing  seismic  effect*  havlne 
been  Observed  after  earlier  shots,  the  Boxcar 
and  Benham  events  especlaUy  the  latter,  were 


Instrumented  for  seismic  measurements  more 
heavily  than  past  tests  had  been 

.'Vccordlng  to  the  AEC,  each  of  these  shots 
c.iused  linear  fracturing  and  faulting  for  a 
distance  of  nearly  5  miles  on  Pahute  Mesa, 
where  the  tests  occurred,  thus  producing  dis- 
placements similar  to  those  obsened  in  some 
earthquakes.  Although  most,  if  not  all,  the 
displacement  is  believed  to  have  occurred 
within  seconds  of  the  explosion,  the  seismic 
activity  continued  long  after  the  shots,  some 
10.000  aftershocks  having  been  recorded  dur- 
ing the  4-week  period  following  Benham. 

.■Ml  the  aftershocks  that  have  followed  Ben- 
ham and  other  tests  In  Nevada  have  been 
much  smaller  than  the  shocks  caused  by  the 
shots  themselves,  which  the  AEC  takes  as  an 
encouraging  indication  that  its  tests  are  go- 
ing to  father  nothing  monstrous.  However, 
seismologists  see  an  evident  need  for  further 
study  of  the  seismic  effects  of  nuclear  events 
to  determine  how  the  effects  var>'  with  ex- 
plosions of  different  yields  and  under  differ- 
ent geologic  conditions— and,  above  all,  to 
try  to  learn  more  about  the  mechanism  by 
which  e:uT;hquakes  and  their  aftershocks  oc- 
cur -Right  now,  we  have  very  little  basis  for 
extrapolation,"  an  earthquake  specialist  with 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  told  Science.  In 
fart,  a  principal  purpose  of  the  Milrow  cali- 
bration test  is  to  determine  whether  the 
findings  from  events  such  a*  Benham  and 
Boxcar  can  be  applied  to  Amchitka. 

.\mchltka  is  not  easily  compared  with  the 
Nevada  Test  Slt«.  The  Nevada  site  is  deemed 
by  the  AEC  to  be  unsuitable  for  tests  of 
much  above  1  megaton.  Principally  this  is 
because  of  the  effect  of  direct  ground  shock 
from  high-yield  explosions  on  tall  buildings 
in  Las  Vegas — and  on  industrialist  Howard 
Hughes,  a  Las  Vegas  resident,  who,  lately  has 
been  harrying  the  AEC  about  possible  en- 
vi.'-onmenial  hazards. 

The  Nevada  Test  Site  and  the  area  Im- 
!ii«liately  surrounding  it  do  not  constitute 
a  :eglon  of  high  selsmlclty,  although  several 
important  active  fault  systems,  such  as  the 
San  .Andreas  and  Death  Valley  faults  In  Cal- 
if .rnla,  can  be  found  some  distance  away. 
North  of  its  original  test  site,  the  AEC  has 
cit\ eloped  a  Central  Nevada  site  primarily  for 
ihe  testing  of  weapons  larger  than  Boxcar 
ruici  Benham  and  smaller  than  those  to  be 
•c-;eci  on  Amchitka.  It.  too.  is  fairly  remote 
from  areas  of  high  seismlcltv  and  Is  farther 
th.m  the  original  site  from  Howard  Hughes 
ar.ci  Las  Vegas. 

.Although  no  large  earthquake  Is  known  to 
h.\e  originated  on  Amchitka  Island  proper 
Ti:e  .\leutlans  are  part  of  the  drcum-Paclflc 
seismic  belt  and  make  up  one  of  the  most 
earthquake-prone  areas  on  earth.  The  Rat 
Island  Earthquake  of  1965.  which  originated 
20  miles  from  Amchitka.  was  the  largest  one 
to  occur  that  year  anywhere  in  the  world  but 
caused  no  seismic  or  tsunami  damage  to 
populated  areas. 

Contributing  to  the  concern  that  a  hlgh- 
yicid  underground  explosion  might  trigger  a 
Uirge  earthquake  in  the  Aleutians  Is  the  ex- 
p:.^naUon  some  leading  seismologists  are  now 
otTering  about  the  origin  of  major  earth- 
quakes. In  a  paper  prepared  for  the  April 
meeting  of  the  American  Ceophvslcal  Union. 
James  N.  Brtme  of  California  "institute  of 
Te,  hnology  said  that  a  study  of  such  events 
■5.:£gests  that  in  many  cases  large  earth- 
quakes may  be  considered  successions  of  trig- 
gered events  rather  than  smoothly  propagat- 
ing ruptures."  Brune  noted,  for  example. 
thit  the  first  event  of  the  Great  Alaskan 
Earthquake  of  1964  had  a  Rlchter-scale  mag- 
nitude of  only  6.5,  whereas  the  largest  event 
:n  he  sequence  had  a  magnitude  of  7.8 — an 
enormous  leap  on  the  scale.  The  deep  South 
■American  shock  of  15  August  1963  also  was 
a  ■  ucceeslon  of  several  distinct  events,  he  said. 

A     NUCLEAR     TRIGCEB7 

in  an  Interview  with  Science,  Brune  said, 
Tr.ere  is  no  logical  reason  why  a  nuclear 
fxploslon  couldn't  be  the  Initiating  event  in 
CXV 1682— Part  20 
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such  a  series  of  events.  The  larger  the  explo- 
sion, the  greater  the  possibUlty  of  Its  trig- 
gering such  a  series."  The  same  Is  true,  he 
said,  for  a  naturally  occurring  earthquake; 
the  bigger  it  is,  the  greater  the  chance  of  Its 
initiating  a  series  of  efwthquakes. 

According  to  Melvln  L.  Merrttt  of  the 
Sandla  Laboratories  at  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  which  has  taken  part  In  the  AECs 
selsmologlcal  studies,  the  Amchitka  tests  will 
be  fired  at  a  distance  of  from  30  to  100  kilo- 
meters from  the  seismic  zone  associated  with 
the  Aleutian  thrust  fault.  Unlike  some  fault 
systems,  such  as  the  San  Andreas  fault, 
which  are  visible  on  the  earth's  surface,  the 
great  Aleutian  thrust  fault  is  buried  deep  in 
the  earth.  Brune  had  no  comment  on  the 
Amchitka  tests,  as  he  was  unfamiliar  with 
the  sltuaUon  there,  but  he  observed:  "I 
would  think  that  scientists  would  be  ver>- 
hesitant  to  fire  off  a  large  nuclear  explosion 
30  kilometers  from  the  San  Andreas  Fault 
One  hundred  kilometers  would  be  better,  but 
I'd  still  be  a  little  worried  about  it." 

People  In  Alaska,  having  the  great  1964 
earthquake  still  in  mind,  are  more  than  a 
little  worried,  despite  the  AECs  assurances 
that,  even  if  a  test  shot  should  cause  an 
earthquake,  the  states  populated  areas 
would  be  unharmed  To  protest  the  Amchitka 
test  series,  a  "Save  Our  State"  (SOS)  group 
was  formed  recently  in  Anchorage,  with  some 
of  the  state's  most  prominent  citizens  taking 
part.  ^ 

In  May,  Senator  Mike  Gravel  of  Alaska 
proposed  that  the  President  appoint,  from 
outside  government  ranks,  a  body  of  experts 
to  look  into  the  question  of  nuclear  tests  and 
their  seismic  effects.  His  proposal  was  cospon- 
sored  by  several  senators,  including  Alan 
Cranston  of  California  and  Edmund  S.  Mus- 
kle  of  Maine.  It  has  been  referred  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energv.  which,  confi- 
dent from  inquiries  bv  its  staff  that  the  Am- 
chitka tests  will  be  safely  conducted,  seems 
unlikely  to  take  any  action  that  might  delay 
the  tests.  Senator  Gravel  is  reluctant  to  chal- 
lenge the  AEC  s  plans  and  has  not  asked  for 
a  postponement  of  Mllrow. 

The  President's  Science  Advisory  Commit- 
tee  iPSAC)  panel  on  safety  aspects  of  the 
test  program  delivered  Its  report  late  last 
fall  to  Donald  Hornig,  President  Johnsons 
Science  Adviser.  The  report  never  has  been 
made  public,  though  the  chairman  of  the 
panel.  Kenneth  S.  Pltzer,  president  of  Stan- 
ford and  member  of  PSAC  until  this  past 
January,  says  that  to  edit  it  and  remove  clas- 
sified information  would  not  have  been  dif- 
ficult. 

While  the  report  die  not  declare  that  the 
Amchitka  tests  would  involve  unacceptable 
risks,  the  panel  members  appear  to  have 
looked  at  this  test  series  dubiously.  It  had  no 
mandate  to  consider  alternative  sites  for  the 
tests,  but  some  of  its  members  have  told 
Science  that  the  consensus  within  the  group 
that  the  north  slope  of  Alaska's  Brooks 
range  would  be  a  safer  place  than  Amchitka 
for  high-yield  tests.  This  area  is  not  earth- 
quake-prone and  is  mostly  uninhabited 
Further,  the  oil  industry  is  --urrentlv  demon- 
strating that  large-scale  drilling  projects  are 
feasible  in  this  artic  region,  lesplte  its  deep 
permafrost  and  harsh  climate. 

The  AEC  has  felt  that  the  north  slope  is 
acceptable  only  as  an  "Insurance"  site  in  case 
Amchitka  cannot  be  used.  It  decided  agaJnst 
the  slope  chiefly  on  the  grounds  that  the 
costs  there  would  be  extremely  high  and  the 
logistical  problems  very  difficult.  Had  the 
agency  decided  otherwise,  it  would  now  prob- 
ably be  fending  off  criticism  from  conserva- 
tionists fearful  of  the  impact  that  the  test 
program  wotild  have  on  the  fragile  timdra 
ecology.  Conservation  groups  also  are  con- 
cerned, however,  about  the  ecologlcaj  Impact 
of  the  test  program  on  Amchitka  The  Island 
Is  part  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  and  is  a  stronghold  of  the  sea 
otter,  a  species  once  near  extinction. 


Gordon  J.  P  MacDonald  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Santa  Barbara,  a  geophvsicist 
who  served  on  PSAC  and  the  Pltzer  commit- 
tee, says  that,  if  nuclear  test  must  be  con- 
ducted on  Amchitka  for  compelling  reasons 
of  national  security,  the  precautions  observed 
should  include  (1)  increasing  the  shot  yields 
gradually  and  di)  closely  monitoring  the 
shots  for  seismic  effects  Again,  the  con.sensus 
within  the  committee  was  that  these  pre- 
cautions would  be  wise,  although  t;he  risk  of 
triggering  a  large  earthquake  would  not  be 
eliminated  altogether  bv  increasing  shot 
yields  gradually  According  to  Prank  Press 
even  a  low-yield  shot  might  be  sufficient  to' 
release  the  energy  which  has  naturally  ac- 
cumulated along  faults  where  strains  exist 
Under  its  present  plans,  the  AEC  obviously 
vrtll  not  be  increasing  shot  yield  bv  modest 
increments.  Only  three  test  "holes  have  been 
drilled  on  Amchitka,  one  for  this  fall's  1- 
megaton  calibration  test,  the  remaining  two 
for  the  testing  of  weapons  too  powerful  to  be 
detonated  safely  in  Nevada. 

F.  R.  Tesche,  deputy  director  of  the  AECs 
division  of  military  applications  .'avs  that 
the  agency's  ad  hoc  panel  on  seismologv 
chaired  by  James  T.  Wilson  of  the  Unlversltv 
of  Michigan,  believes  that  the  Amchitka  tes"t 
program  does  not  Involve  an  unreasonable 
risk.  However,  in  response  to  inquiries  by 
Senator  Gravel,  two  members  of  that  panel 
Clarence  R.  .Allen  of  Caltechs  Selsmologlcal' 
Laboratory,  and  Jack  Oliver  of  Lamont- 
Doheny  Geological  Observatory  have  en- 
dorsed the  senator's  proposal  to  "establish  an 
independent  body  of  experts  on  nuclear  test- 
ing and  seismic  safety.  Furthermore  Allen 
said,  "my  confidence  in  [the  safety  of  the 
Amchitka  tests]  would  be  much  lnc"reased  If 
our  geological  and  geophysical  knowledge  of 
the  area  were  greater,  and  if  we  were  to 
progress  to  the  large  events  bv  a  series  of 
increasing  steps." 

The  AEC  is  responding  to  the  recommen- 
datlons  for  seismic  monitoring  According  to 
Tesche,  five  seismic  stations  are  l>elng  es- 
tablished on  Amchitka,  two  others  are  being 
set  up  on  neighboring  islands,  and  an  as  yet 
undetermined  number  will  be  Installed  "on 
the  seabed.  The  ad  hoc  panel,  he  says,  is  gen- 
erally satisfied  with  the  seismic  network 
being  established.  Everything  depends,  Tes- 
che adds,  on  the  results  of  Mllrow.  if  any- 
thing coming  out  of  this  test  Is  a  substan- 
tial deviation  on  the  worrisome  side.  AEC 
will  not  be  able  to  continue,"  he  says. 

The  possibility  of  large  earthquakes  and 
tsunamis  being  induced  by  nuclear  tests 
is  being  cited  by  advocates  of  arms  control. 
In  an  open  letter  to  President  Nixon  the 
Educational  Committee  to  Halt  Atomic 
Weapons  Spread  in  early  July  urged  that  the 
United  States  seek  a  treaty  banning  all  tm- 
derground  tests  large  enough  to  register 
above  the  "threshold  "  of  4.5.  the  seismic 
magnitude  produced  by  a  10-klloton  shot 
fired  in  granite  The  1.1-megaton  Benham 
shot,  fired  in  a  porous  volcanic  tuff  pro- 
duced a  seismic  magnitude  of  6.3.  Seismic 
magnitudes  vary  widely,  however,  depend- 
ing on  whether  a  shot  Is  fired  in  hard  rock. 
in  tuff,  or  in  other  material 

A  number  of  prominent  scientists,  includ- 
ing Jerome  Wiesner  of  M.I.T..  George  Kls- 
tlakowsky  of  Harvard,  and  Nobel  laureate 
Polykarp  Kusch  of  Columbia,  were  among 
the  signers  of  the  letter  to  Nixon.  Among 
the  reasons  the  letter  cited  for  restricting 
underground  testing  were  the  possibility  of 
accidental  venting  of  radioactivity  and  the 
earthquake  hazard 

On  31  July,  a  proposal  to  restrict  testing 
was  submitted  by  Japan  to  the  Eighteen 
NaUon  Disarmament  Conference  in  Geneva. 
The  Japanese  would  fix  the  threshold  at 
seismic  magnitude  4  75.  The  concept  of  a 
threshold  treaty  is  long  familiar,  but  there 
has  tieen  renewed  Interest  in  it  since  June 
1968  when  the  International  Institute  for 
Peace  and   Conflict    Research   In  Stockholm 
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ISIPRI)  released  the  report  of  its  selsmJc 
study  group  According  to  the  report.  British 
Canadian,  American,  and  Soviet  research  in- 
dicates that  the  worlds  seismic  networks  will 
be  able  to  Identify  positively  nuclear  explo- 
sions at  yields  down  to  10  kllotons  ( flred  In 
hard  rock),  thus  distinguishing  them  from 
natural  earthquakes.  The  SIPRI  finding  al- 
lows hope  of  avoiding  the  troublesome  "on- 
site  inspection'  issue,  on  which  proposals 
for  banning  all  underground  testing  have 
foundered;  the  Soviet  Union  rejects  the  idea 
of  allowing  foreign  Inspectors  to  come  on  Its 
territory  to  investigate  suspicious  seismic 
events 

It  appears  that  the  prevailing  view  amone 
Nixon  Administration  officials  who  have  con- 
sidered the  matter  Is  that  a  threshold  treaty 
would  be  difficult  to  negotiate— and  if  some- 
how negotiated,  hard  to  monitor  without 
frequent  quarrels  over  disputed  interpreta- 
tions of  seismic  data.  And.  further,  that  It 
would  In  any  event  have  far  less  value  as  an 
arms-control  measure  than  a  treaty  banning 
all  nuclear  tests.  To  stimulate  progress  In 
t€st  detection  and  verification,  the  United 
States  has  proposed  that  seismic  stations 
throughout  the  world  closely  monitor  a  40- 
kiloton  shot  next  month  In  Colorado  dem- 
onstrating use  of  a  nuclear  explosion  to  In- 
crease recovery  of  natural  gas. 

-All  proposals  for  banning  underground 
tests  now  appear  to  have  a  low  priority  on  the 
U.S.  arms-control  agenda,  for  the  proposed 
U.S  -Soviet  talks  on  the  limitation  of  stra- 
tegic arms  are  still  pending  and  several  kev 
nations— Japan.  India.  Lsrael.  and  West  Ger- 
many—still have  not  signed  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty.  Recently,  the  question 
of  environmental  hazards  has  stimulated  In- 
creased public  interest  in  the  underground 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons.  But  unless  one 
of  the  forthcoming  Amchitka  shots  "happens 
to  produce  a  disaster,  the  kind  of  public  out- 
cry that  contributed  to  the  success  of  efforts 
to  ban  tests  in  the  atmosphere  seems  unlikely 
to  occur 
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ASSISTANCE  TO  FOOTWEAR 
WORKERS  OF  AMERICA 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Mame.  Mr.  President 
inadvertently  yesterday,  in  a  listing  of 
the  names  cf  the  signers  of  the  petition 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  Allott'  was  not  in  the  listing  I 
wish  at  this  time  to  make  this  correc- 
tion and  to  express  my  thanks  to  him 
for  joining  in  the  petition,  even  though 
footwear  imports  are  not  of  primary 
interest  to  his  State 


SECRETARY  LAIRD  AND  THE  DRAPT 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President  on 
September  22.  on  the  NBC  "Today 
Show."  SecretaiT  of  Defense  Laird  made 
certain  observations  with  respect  to  the 
draft  which,  in  turn,  made  plenty  of 
sense  to  me. 

In  the  belief  that  Senators  who  did 
not  hear  these  observations  would  find 
them  of  interest,  I  a^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Secretary  Laird's  remarks  at 
that  time  with  respect  to  the  draft  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Secret.arv  L.aird  .and  the  Draft 
Frank.  McGee.  Last  Friday.  President  Nixon 
and  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  an- 
nounced substantial  cutbacks  In  draft  calls 
for  the  next  three  months.  And  they  said 
they  hoped  to  go  to  a  lottery  system  of  draft- 
ing in  the  near  future. 
WeU,  we've  asked  Secretary  Laird  to  dis- 


cuss In  detail  the  upcoming  changes  In  the 
draft  And  with  him  in  our  Washington 
studio  are  Today's  Washington  Edlt»r  Bill 
Monroe  and  NBC's  news  Pentagon  Corre- 
spondent. Robert  Goralskl. 
Gentlemen? 

Monroe.  Good  morning.  Prank. 
Mr.   Secretary,   what  is   the   action   you've 
asked  Congress  for  on  the  draft,  and  If  you 
get  that  action,  what  kind  of  draft  system 
win  you  have? 

Secretary  Laird  Well,  on  May  I3th,  the 
President  sent  a  request  up  to  Congress  to 
remove  certain  inequities  that  are  contained 
in  the  present  draft  law. 

We  have  had  meetings  with  the  Congres- 
sional leadership  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  we've  now 
limited  the  request  in  hopes  of  getting  action 
tx3  oqe  sentence.  That  one  sentence  makes  it 
nece^ary  now  to  take  the  oldest  first.  And 
we'd  like  to  have  that  removed  so  that— not 
so  that  we  can  have  a  lottery  of  all  names 
but  .so  that  we  can  randomly  select  the  dates 
of  call  within  a  365-day  year  between  19  and 
20  years.  And  limit  the  call  to  19  and  20- 
year  olds. 

Monroe.  A  man  would  be  vulnerable  to  the 
draft  only  in  the  year  from  19  to  20? 

Laud.  Instead  of — Instead  of  being  vul- 
nerable for  seven  years  with  all  of  the  un- 
certalhtles  its  caused  for  young  people  a 
man  ti-ould  be  vulnerable  for  the  draft  for 
only  12  months:  between  his  19th  and  20th 
birthdays. 

GoOalski.  Mr.  Secretary.  Is  part  of  this  rea- 
soning, too.  because  a  young  man  19  or  20 
makes  a  better  soldier  than  a  25  or  26  year 
old?  •' 

Laisd.  Well.  I  think  there's— certainly  a 
case  din  be  made  that  these  voung  men"  do 
make  ifine  soldiers.  I  do  feel,  "however,  that 
the  r^l  case  is  based  upon  the  tremendous 
uncerliainties  that  have  hung  over  the  heads 
of  thefee  young  people  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  And  we'd  like  to  remove  these  in- 
equities. President  Nixon  brought  this  up 
and  niade  it  one  of  the  pledges  during  the 
campaign.  And  I  think  it's  necessary  for  us 
to  movfe  in  this  direction. 

GoRiiLSKi.  It  has  been  suggested,  too.  Mr 
Secretary,  that  part  of  this  move  is  to  cool  the 
campuses.  Would  you  go  along  with  that 
reasoning? 

Laird.  Well,  the  reason  that  we've  moved  in 
this  direction  is  to  remove  the  Inequities 
that  do  exist  in  the  present  draft  regulation 
And  we're  just  as  concerned  about  those 
young  people  that  don't  go  to  college  as  we 
are  about  those  on  the  college  campuses  So 
I  woulCn't  want  to  limit  this  to  any  such 
reason. 

The  reason  that  we're  moving  in  this  direc- 
tion hae  been  that  we  are  able  at  this  point 
to  cut  down  on  the  draft  calls  because  of  the 
progress  that  we've  made  toward  Vletnam- 
izing  tbe  war  from  a  military  standpoint 
And  the  reasoning  Is  strictly  a  reason  of 
cutting  down  on  the— this  vulnerability  that 
hangs  over  these  young  people  for  so  long 
And  wbether  they're  in  college  or  not  in 
college.  I  think  this  Is  something  that  we 
want  to  clear  up. 

Monroe.  Mr.  Secretary,  If  you  don't  get  the 
Congressional  action  you're  looking  for    Mr 
Nixon  Has  said  that  he  will  be  able   to  go 
part  way  toward  what  you're  trying  to  do  bv 
Executive  Order.  Now.   what   kind   of   draf"t 
system  will  you  have  under  Executive  Order 
If  you  don't  get  this  Congressional  action''    ' 
Laird.  If  we  do  not  get  their  permission  to 
go  on  a  random  selection  basis  for  the  dates 
between  19  and  20.  for  that  one  year  period 
then  we  will  move  by  Executive  Order-  the 
President   has  announced   that   probably  it 
will  be  a   moving  age  system   in  which   the 
year  will  change  every  30  days.  And  a  new 
start  for  the  year  will  be  announced  each 
time   a   aew  draft  call.   And   when  a  youne 
man  moves  out  of  that  12  months  movine 
age  period,  he  will  no  longer  be  susceptible 
to  the  draft. 

MoNRoi:.  In  other  words,  he  would  still  be 
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\  ulna-able  only  for  one  year,  but  It  wouldn't 
be  the  year  from  19  to  20.  not  necessarily  it 
would  be  a  shifting  ... 

Laud.  No  No.  It  would  be  from  19  to  20 
And  the  problem  that  faces  young  people 
however,  is  that  as  they  get  near  their  20th 
birthday,  because  we  have  to  take  the  oldest 
first,  the  degree  of  vulnerability  that  thev 
experience  is  quite  great  during  those  las't 
two  weeks  of  the  year,  because  we  must  take 
oldest  first  now.  and  can't  select  the  dates 
on  random— on  a  random  basis.  And  we'd  like 
to  have  that  authority. 

But  still,  even  under  the  action  that  the 
President  will  take.  If  Congress  falls  to  give 
us  this  simple  repealer  of  this  one  sentence 
that  does  exist  in  the  1967  Draft  Law  the 
President  has  announced  that  he  will  move 
forward  to  limit  the  area  of  vulnerabiUtv 
to  12  months  instead  of  the  7  years  that 
young  people  currenUy  are  subject  to  the 
cirfli  t. 

GoR-»LSKi.  The  Administration  proposal 
has  been  referred  to  as  the  lottery  That's 
not  quite  accurate  though,  is  It.  Mr.  Secre- 
tflr  y  ? 

Lairi)    It  is  not  quite  accurate   because   ;■ 

otteryiln  the  minds  of  most  people  is  puttlnc 

in  all  Of  the  numbers  and  drawing  out  the 

numbets-the  Selective  Service  numbers  for 

each  Inaivldual. 

We  aire  not  going  to  have  that  kind  of  a 
lotteryJUnder  all  of  the  proposals  under  con- 
sideration, what  we  will  do  Is  draw  merely 
the  dattes— the  365   dates   In   the   year,   each 

^r/'u^?'*  "'•'^"  ''^**  "^^  ^^^  "P  the  priority 
of  takli^g  people  Into  the  service.  The  dates 
w^  be  selected  on  a  random  basis.  And  this 
will  ellininate  the  possibility  that  we  would 
hav-e  iioder  Executive  Order  that  the  oldest 
nrst  wltthln  the  year  would  have  to  be  taken 
If    you    had    a    fixed   stage    group,    under 

h!^!,?!**'  °!^^''  "^^"^^  y°"  ^"itld  have,  and 
limit  the  eligibility  between  19  and  20  on 
a  fixed  age  basis,  in  a  fixed  year  then  the 
people  With  birthdays  in  December  and 
November  would  not  be  taken  at  all  All  of 
those  would  be  taken  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary. And  that  isn't  fair. 

And  that's  why  we  don't  Uke  this  provision 
in  the  law  that  makes  us  take  the  oldest 
hrst  within  an  age  group,  at  the  present  time 
We  want  to  remove  that  because  we  believe 
that  an  Executive  Order  system  would  still 
continue  this  serious  inequity 


POSTAL  REFORM  IS  NOT  SPELLED 
•C-O-R-P-O-R-A-T-I-O-N" 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
the  Postal  Coiporation  bill,  which  would 
destroy  the  oldest  Cabinet  ofHce  in  the 
United  States  and  substitute  a  money 
corporation  for  this  governmental  agen- 
cy, is  no  reform. 

It  destroys  the  concept  of  service  to 
the  people,  and  substitutes  a  money  con- 
cept of  hmiting  sen-ice  to  the  people 

The  brunt  of  the  Post  Office  change 
would  be  borne  by  the  first-class  postal 
patrons,  those  who  use  first-class  mail 
and  by  the  rural  areas. 

The  postal  revenues  from  the  rural 
areas,  the  small  towns,  and  cities  and 
i-ural  routes  pay  only  30  percent  of  the 
cost  of  postal  service  in  those  areas  Sev- 
enty percent  of  rural  mail  service  is  a 
public  service  of  the  Government,  just  as 
all  Government  departments  are  service 
departments,  which  is  the  essence  of 
government. 

To  agree  to  the  Blount  corporation 
proposal  would  result  in  the  liquidation 
and  closing  of  all  the  fourth-class  post 
offices  m  the  Nation,  most  if  not  all  the 
third-class  post  offices,  and  .some  of  the 
second-class  post  offices,  and  would  re- 
duce rural  mail  deliveries  from  a  daily 
basis  to  a  biweekly  or  triweekly  delivery 


American   government   is   built   on   a 
concept  of  service.  It  is  not  true  that 
private  utilities  are  more  efficient  than 
the  postal  service,  as  I  pointed  out  in 
my  speech  to  the  National  League  of 
Postmasters  in  New  Orleans  yesterday 
Private  utilities  are  efficient  in  making 
money,  which  is  what  they  were  created 
to  do.  The  postal  service  is  more  efficient 
in  service,  which  is  what  it  was  created 
to  render.  We  are  dealing  with  two  di- 
ametrically optKwing  concepts    There  is 
no  more  reason  to  destroy  the  service  con- 
cept of  the  Post  Office  Department  than 
there  is  to  destroy  the  service  concept  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Department  of 
Defense,    or    any    other    department    of 
Government 

The  Postmaster  General  should  spend 
his  time  trying  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  his  department,  not  trying  to  destroy 
it.  Postmaster  General  Blount  has  cut 
special  delivery  and  city  business  mail 
delivery  service  in  defiance  of  the  con- 
gressional mandate  to  keep  both  at  their 
last  year's  levels  of  efficiencv.  If  the 
Postmaster  General  continues  "his  policy 
of  weakening  and  worsening  the  postal 
service  in  his  efforts  to  destroy  its  gov- 
ernmental capacity,  the  President  should 
call  him  to  account. 

Postmaster  General  Blount  should  go 
back  to  his  private  corporation  that  he 
can  dominate,  and  not  be  permitted  to 
downgrade  the  postal  workers  from  Fed- 
eral employees  to  a  serfdom  status.  They 
would  be  corporation  employees  without 
the  right  to  strike,  a  virtual  serf  status. 
Postmaster    General    Blount,    in    his 
advocacy  of  the  destruction  of  the  de- 
partment he  heads  and  the  substitution 
of  a  corporation  in  his  place,  does  vio- 
lence to  his  oath  of  office  as  Postmaster 
General.  He  cannot  serve  two  masters  at 
one  time:  the  public  service  for  service 
and  the  profit  corix)ration  for  profit.  He 
has  an  irrevocable  conflict  of  interest. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  speech  to  the  66th  National 
Convention  of  the  National  League  of 
the  Postmasters  of  the  United  States 
delivered  yesterday,  September  22,  1969 
111  New  Orleans,  La.,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Postal  Corporation  Is  Not  Postal  Reform 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Ralph  W  Yarborough 
at  the  National  League  of  Postmasters  of 
•he  United  States  66th  Annual  Conven- 
tion— New  Orleans.  Louisiana,  at  10:30  a  m 
September  22.  1969) 

First,  let's  clear  up  a  little  matter  of 
spelling.  Reform  is  not  spelled  c-o-r-p-o-r-a- 
t-i-o-n. 

Some  people,  most  notably  Postmaster 
Oeneral  Blount,  seem  determined  to  con- 
vince people  that  reform  and  corporation 
are  synonymous  when  it  comes  to  Postal 
Service. 

Well.  I've  checked  the  dictionary  and  I've 
cnecked  the  Administration's  proposals  on 
Postal  Service.  1  can  assure  vou  that  In 
rioither  Is  reform  the  same  as  corporation 

Now  one  thing  should  be  made  clear  from 
the  outset.   I  am   for  improvement  of   our 
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Postal  Service  It's  because  I  am  for  im- 
provement of  our  Postal  Service  and  for  im- 
proved service  to  the  users  of  the  mall    and 

P^rjV^"'^*"  P*°P'''  ^^«^  I  ^  against  a 
Postal  Corporation. 

In  the  massive  propaganda  Job  being  car- 
ried on  in  favor  of  a  Postal  Corporation  we 
hear  glowing  words  about  utility  services 
Future  mall  service,  under  the"  proposed 
Postal  Corporation,  is  being  compared  with 
the  service  of  uuiity  companies  and  tele- 
phone companies. 

Now  lets  look  at  the  record 

br^JL.r!'^''^  ,'^*"  ^^''"a>  monumental 
breakdowns  in  electrical  power  in  this  coun- 
try,   blackouts   over   a   widespread  area    I'm 

InVr^^r  'J^  ^'°"  ''''"  '•emember  breakdowns 
in  seruce  in  your  home  cities.  There  have 
been  no  comparable  number  of  complete 
mall  service  breakdowns  in  the  Lation  an^ 
only  one— one  Christmas  in  Chicago 

.ri".^^!;-^  ^'■^^'  ''"'■'"S  a  heat  wave,  people 
are  asked  to  turn  off  air  conditioner^  be- 
cause the  utiUty  company  cannot  meet  peak 

uo'^^'wm   '^'^^''-'^^    With  a  postal  corpora 
Uon  Will  we  be  asked  to  stop  mailing  Chrlst- 

"  d  ullTr.:^^.  ^^'^•^'^^^^  ^"^'"^  ^---^^ 
In  New  York,  the  phone  service  is  falling 
to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  that  city 
^or/ni^'^"^'  ""^^  ""  '""  P^ee  ad  in  a  New 
mri<L  .?,''P^''  ^  ^^  customers  that  it  did 
mdeed.  still  exist  although  no  phone  calls 
were  getting  through.  The  maU^^er^lce  has 
Ln!L''o°  ?  inefnclent  as  the  utility  corn- 
pan  es.  People  complain  at  any  delay  In  the 

T^L"'T'  'vf^'"^  ^^^y  '^^^"^  '^-^  -^^- 

h^!„        ?/''    wonderful    mall   service   all 

±n^     r^^-  ^^"  ^^"''^^  '=  ^""  the  most  effi- 
cient of  any  type  of  service  in  America 

wifh^^'m^^,"^  ^r^  "^^^  problems  at   times 
The  r.      H  ^TT^    ^°  °"«  ^^'^'^  ^hls.  But 
rm' If      f  '"^'^  prlvately-o^.^led  corpora- 
tions is  far  from  perfect. 

tZll  f  PP°"5«  Of  the  corporation  plan  are 

la>  in  mail  delivery.  Thev  are  trrtng  to  create 
dissatisfaction  among  the  public  so^hey  will 

h»  Lf  .K  P°f^'  ^o'T^^'-atlon  in  the  mistaken 
belief  that  it  will  mean  an  automatic  im- 
provement in  mail  service.  They  never  tTll 
you  that  those  mail  delays  are  often  lused 
by  late  planes,  or  snow  or  ice  or  fog  that 
keeps  planes  from  flying,  or  all  the  other  de- 
c2L  l^  KT^^^  business,  like  airplanes, 
cause;  no.  they  don't  tell  you  that-  thev 
charge  any  delay  up  to  the  overworked  un- 
derpaid postal  employee  who  didn't  cause  It 

r.^,.T^  ^^^  °"^y  automatic  thing  about  a 
P^ta     corporation  would   be  an  Increase  In 

^.^i'u>f  °l  ^'^'  '^'^  "^*"  «°d  poorer 
rJnir!,  «,^*'  "^^  reported  that  Postmaster 
General  Blount  has  said  that  first  class  mail 
cauld  well  double  in  cost. 

rr.tl^'^^'.?^  ^^°^  *=^"'"8  loudest  for  a  postal 
Th7r  ''v,"°'''  '^^^^^'^  '^  postal  subsidy. 
These  are  the  major,  mass  circulation  slick 
magazines  Under  this  proposed  Postal  Cor- 
poration, which  is  being  trumpeted  so  loudly 
because  it  is  supposed  to  be  self-sustainlne 
these  same  people  would  continue  to  receive 
a  subsidy.  In  other  words,  under  the  Postal 
Coiporation  plan,  the  burden  of  increases  in 
postal  rates  would  fall  on  first  class  mall 
users.  As  you  all  know,  first  class  mall  more 
than  pays  its  own  way  now. 

Now  no  one  is  dem'andlng  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  break  even.  The  Defense 
Department  had  a  deficit  of  $77  billion  last 
year,  and  there  is  no  demand  that  It  break 
even.  Recent  reviews  of  defense  spending 
have  certainly  shown  the  Pentagon  operates  a 
great  deal  less  efficiently  than  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

A  government  provides  certain  services  for 
Its  people.  A  service  that  has  been  provided 
the  people  of  the  nation  since  before  the 
nation  itself  was  created  has  been  the  Postal 
Service.  I  see  no  need  now  to  change  this 
service  concept  In  our  postal  service  as  es- 
tablished by  the  founding  fathers  of  these 
United  States,  and  charge  right  into  a  profit- 


gouging  business  corporation  where  service 
is  downgraded  and  profit  becomes  the  motive 
Service — particularly  service  to  those  in 
the  small  towns  and  In  the  rural  areas— will 
be  reduced  if  not  entirely  eliminated  under 
the  Postal  Corporation  plan. 

This  year  in  Texas  the  present  postal  offi- 
cials in  Washington  wanted  to  close  a  small 
Post  OfUce  because  of  a  few  hundred  dollars 
deficit  The  sole  item  for  deciding  on  keep- 
ing the  Post  Office  open  was  not  a  question  of 
service  to  the  people,  but  whether  it  paid  its 
own  way.  We  managed  to  stop  the  closing  of 
that  Post  Office,  but  the  pattern  is  definltelv 
established. 

If  this  pay-as-you-go  Postal  Corporation  is 
established,  all  fourth  class  and  thousands 
of  third  class  Post  Offices  will  be  closed  This 
will  curtail  mall  service  to  millions  of 
Americans,  and  with  the  closing  of  a  Post 
Office,  end  many  small  towns  In  America. 

And  If  the  stress  is  going  to  be  on  money 
not  service  in  a  Postal  Corporation.  Just  guess 
what  the  charge  would  be  for  delivery  far 
out  on  a  rural  route.  A  letter  could  well  cost 
$1  or  more. 

As  I  said  earlier.  I  am  for  postal  reform 
The  Post  Office  Department  needs  more 
money.  It  needs  money  for  research,  for  new 
buildings  and  new  equipment  It  needs  a 
fair  wage  scale  to  reduce  the  costly  turn- 
over In  personnel.  These  are  among  Bome  of 
the  Post  Office  reforms  I  have  supported  and 
will  continue  to  support. 

These  reforms  are  possible  under  the  pres- 
ent structure. 

The  fault  for  slow  Improvements  lies  not 
in  the  Post  Office  Department  as  it  is  now 
constituted  nor  in  Congress.  The  Po$t  Office 
Department  has  troubles  because  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  a  virtual  law  unto  itself  places 
a  low  priority  on  Post  Office  Department  ex- 
penditures. 

The  Budget  Bureau  has  for  years  cliopped 
away  at  postal  appropriations.  If  the  Nixon 
Administration  wavts  to  make  some  reforms 
In  the  postal  service,  it  could  do  so  by  chang- 
ing its  list  of  priorities.  It  has  eley"ated  the 
spending  on  the  war  in  Vietnam  above  all 
other  spending.  The  health,  the  education 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people;  the  needs' 
of  the  cities  and  of  the  streets  all  are  sec- 
ondary to  the  pursuit  of  a  reckless  military 
venture  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  attempt  to  establish  a  Postal  Corpora- 
tion and  say  it  must  pav  its  own  way  is  an 
attempt  to  cover  up  the  fact  that  the  Ad- 
ministration will  not  commit  itself  to  fi- 
nancially supporting  the  services  such  as 
postal  service,  this  nation  has  traditionally 
provided  its  people. 

Winston  Churchill  once  said  he  did  not 
become  Prime  Minister  to  preside  over  the 
dissolution  of  the  British  Empire  To  those 
who  would  establish  a  Postal  Corporation 
largely  beyond  the  control  of  the  American 
people  or  their  elected  officials  I  sav  I  did 
not  become  a  United  States  Senator  and  have 
not  served  for  12  years  on  the  Senate  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  to  preside 
over  the  dissolution  of  the  government  of 
the  United  Slates.  To  destroy  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  to  destroy  the  greatest  serv- 
ice branch  of  the  govem"ment  of  the  United 
States.  v^vcu 


r 


MASSACHUSETTS  SUPPORTS  URBAN 
AND  RURAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OP 
1969 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  from  all 
over  the  country  I  continue  to  receive 
letters  endorsing  S.  2625,  the  Urban  and 
Rural  Education  Act  of  1969. 

From  the  great  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  I  have  received  letter.'? 
from  the  State  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, Nell  V.  Sullivan,  and  from  the  su- 
perintendent of  public  schools  for  the 
city  of  Boston.  William  H.  Ohrenberger 
urging  the  enactment  of  the  measure 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ters be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectlcm,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Thc    Commonwealth    or    Massa- 

CHTTSTTTS,    DBPABTMKKT    Or    EDU- 
CATION, 

Boston,  August  8, 1969. 
Hon.  Geobce  Murphy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Murphy:  First  of  all,  let  me 
commend  you  for  past  expressions  of  con- 
cern for  the  disadvantaged  youth  of  this 
nation.  The  measure  proposed  by  you  to 
amend  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Act  of  1965  Is  a  proper  reflection  of  that 
concern. 

As  for  my  comments  on  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, let  me  say  that  I,  along  with  many  of 
my  cohorts,  have  been  pressing  for  addi- 
tional funds  in  thlB  area  for  years  In  an  at- 
tempt to  salvage  the  minds  and  spirits  of 
many  of  our  youths.  We  have  pointed  out.  as 
you  have,  that  If  we  cannot  guarantee  true 
equality  of  educational  opportunity,  then  our 
accomplishments,  however  many  or  varied 
rhey  may  be.  mean  Utile. 

-  And«ctie  battle  to  save  the  minds  and  spirits 
of  a  good  portion  of  tomorrow's  citizens  will 
be  fought  In  the  cities  and  rural  areas,  areas 
recognized  by  you  as  crucial  to  success  if  the 
American  dream  of  true  equality  Is  ever  to 
be  achieved. 

Again  I  salute  you  and  Join  with  you  and 
others  seeking  to  remedy  deficiencies  in  our 
educational  and  social  structure.  Your  meas- 
ure, a  refinement  and  improvement  of  pres- 
ent legislation,  will  be  welcomed  by  legisla- 
tors. I  am  sure,  and  hosts  of  children,  the 
eventual  beneficiaries  of  your  concern. 
Sincerely. 

Neil  V.  StrLtrvAN, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 


Boston    Public    Schools.    OmcE 
OF  THE  Superintendent. 

Boston.  .Mass..  August  18.  1969. 
Hon.  George  Mlrphy. 
U.S.  Seiiate. 
Wasktngton.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Murphy:  I  t,hanlc  you  for 
your  recen*  letter  enclosing  a  copy  of  your 
statement  and  the  text  of  your  introduc- 
tion of  the  Urban  and  Rural  Education  Act 
of  1969. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
provide  much  needed  additional  funds  to  the 
large  urban  centers  of  this  nation.  In  my 
testimony  before  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  concerning  the  extension 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  I  made  a  plea  not  only  for  the  extension 
of  this  act,  but  also  for  a  dramatic  increase 
in  the  funding  thereof,  so  that  we  In  the 
tirban  areas  might  have  the  financial  ability 
to  meet  all  of  our  pressing  needs. 

The  thirty  and  forty  percent  add-on 
features  of  yotu'  bill  would  provide  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  funding  and  thereby 
aid  immeasurably  In  the  education  of  the 
disadvantaged. 

Very  truly  youns, 

WlIXIAM  H.  Ohrenbebgck. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


A  GOOD  FIGHTER  FIGHTS  ON 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  real 
challenge  of  America  is  "to  make  it  sur- 
vive, to  make  It  live,  to  make  it  the  land 
it  promised  to  be  193  yecirs  ago." 

These  words  are  not  mine. 

They  are  the  words  of  Roy  Wilkins. 
executive  director  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  a  man  who  has  long  been  involved 
in  the  fight  to  make  America  live  up  to 
its  promise. 


It  was  with  those  words  that  Mr.  Wil- 
kins concluded  his  speech  at  this  year's 
Fight  for  Freedom  Dinner  in  Detroit. 
Proceeds  from  the  dinner  go  to  the 
NAACP's  legal  defense  fund. 

Ab  always,  Mr.  Wilkins'  remarks  are 
worth  repeating.  In  discussing  the  hls- 
toi-y  of  the  civil  rights  movement,  he 
presented  not  a  defense  of  the  past  but  a 
course  for  the  future. 

So  that  others  may  have  access  to  that 
chart,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Mr.  Wilkins'  speech  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  op  Roy   Wilkins 

Mr.  Bell,  Governor  Mllllken,  Mayor  Cava- 
nagh.  Senators  Hart  and  Griffin,  and  all  the 
othw  dignltarlee.  some  of  whom  I  had  to 
reach  by  carrier  pigeon  at  this  end  of  the 
table,  and  Miss  Kim  Weeton  to  whom  I  have 
sent  a  special  soul  telegram  because  she  is  a 
young  woman  after  my  own  heart:  On  behalf 
of  all  theee  here,  and  of  those  who  wanted 
to  be  here  but  could  not  be  here — I  bring 
greetings  to  the  chairman  of  your  commit- 
tee on  this  most  successful  occasion. 

You  icnow.  at  this  dinner  tonight,  you  not 
only  surpassed  last  year  but  tou  now  have 
tmdlsputed  claim  to  being  the  greatest  fund 
raising  event  in  the  entire  United  Statee 
under  the  banner  of  the  NAACP.  There  are 
other  fine  people  throughout  the  country — 
the  South,  the  H>ast.  the  West,  the  North — 
and  they  work  hard  and  devotedly  and  their 
efforts  are  deeply  appreciated.  But  Detroit  is 
head  and  shoulders  alwve  all  of  them  on 
account  of  this  dinner  and  on  account  of 
the  effective  program  carried  forward  as  a 
resuh  of  it.  I  am  happy  also  to  be  here  In 
the  city  of  some  of  our  National  board  mem- 
bers and  to  greet  all  of  the  people,  co-chair- 
men and  chairmen  who  are  responsible  for 
this  dinner. 

This  branch  was  first  chartered  by  the 
NAACP  in  1912.  It  has  a  long  history  and  has 
been  a  leader  in  membersiiip  over  many 
years.  I  can  rememt>er  the  days  of  the  one 
dollar  members.  Sounds  funny  now;  you 
liDow  you  can't  buy  anything  with  a  dollar. 
We  had  one  dollar  members  in  thofee  days 
and  Detroit  had  22.000  members;  19,000  of 
them  were  one  dollar  members.  Since  we 
went  to  the  $2  membership  Detroit  has 
been  in  a  scramble  with  Chicago  and  we 
have  to  wait  until  midnight  on  December 
31  to  find  out  whether  Chicago  or  Detroit 
is  aiiead  in  memberships.  You  know,  Chicago 
has  a  way,  maybe  a  derivative  of  the  kind 
of  politics  they  play  over  there,  they  have  a 
way  of  maUing  memberships  at  11  p.m.  on 
December  31.  And  they  say.  Look  at  the 
poet  mark,  look  at  the  post  mark!  Tell 
Detroit  to  beat  that.  "  Well,  don't  you  try  to 
start  maJUng  at  11  p.m. — you'll  give  us  all 
heart  failure  in  New  York. 

But  its  in  life  memberships,  of  course, 
that  the  Detroit  branch  has  distinguished 
itself.  And  because  there  is  a  lapse  between 
your  records  and  our  records  and  the  famous 
United  States  mall  which  gets  there  the  day 
after  day  after  tomorrow,  I  will  only  say 
that  you  have  more  than  4,000  persons  who 
are  buying  or  have  paid-up  their  life  mem- 
berships as  of  the  end  of  1968.  with  some 
3.350  of  these  subscribing  members,  and  as 
of  December  31.  last  year.  845  who  have  paid 
in  the  full  $500. 

Now  this  means  that  you  are  Indeed  giving 
substantial  assistance,  as  Dr.  McClendon 
noted,  to  the  work  of  the  NAACP.  Life  mem- 
bership money  last  year,  in  1968,  accounted 
for  1358.000  out  of  the  $1,235,943  that  our 
membership  sent  to  the  New  York  office. 
We  got  this  money  from  our  members  and 
that  means  that  if  push  comes  to  shove, 
as  ray  grandmother  used  to  say,  and  all  the 


other  "friends"  (In  quotation  marks)  drop 
away,  we  have  $1,300,000  from  the  member- 
ship to  run  our  organization.  And  so  when 
anybody  says  to  me  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment is  dead.  I  say,  "Well,  I  don't  know 
about  the  rest  of  It  but  the  NAACP  ain't 
dead.  Cause  dead  men  don't  give  $1,200,000 
to  a  cause."  You  know,  that's  resijectable 
money  anywhere;  even  in  the  United  States 
Government,  which  has  a  budget  of  190 
bUllon,  $1,236,000  is  not  exactly  peanuts. 

The  history  of  the  Detroit  branch  recalls 
the  history  of  the  NAACP  and  that  old 
canard  that  will  not  die,  that  this  organiza- 
tion is  supported  financially  by  white  people 
and  that  it  speaks  only  what  white  people 
tell  it  to  speak.  It  hasn't  t)een  true  that 
white  people  furnish  the  majority  of  the 
money  since  1917.  But  since  1917  all  of  the 
balance  of  power,  if  you  will,  of  the  income 
of  the  NAACP  has  been  money  from  member- 
ships. 

And  Just  to  pick  a  year  at  random:  in  1931, 
the  year  I  came  to  the  NAACP  from  out  in 
Missouri  and  Kansas,  the  total  national  of- 
fice Income,  now  you  heard  me,  the  total  wa^ 
$59,081.91.  You  have  raised  almost  four  tlme.s 
that  tcnlght  at  this  dinner,  but  that  was  the 
total  Income  of  the  NAACP  in  1931.  But  of 
that  $59,000  the  membership  sent  in  $38,000 
So  that  it  was  ahead  then  and  its  been  ahead 
ever  since  in  running  its  own  show  and  pay- 
ing its  own  way. 

We've  also,  in  the  history  of  the  Detroit 
branch,  experience  that  should  put  to  rest 
this  so-called  new  theory  of  weapons  for  self- 
defense.  You  know  we  never  have  cleared  up 
that  non-violent  business  We  don't  believe 
in  going  out  and  starting  fights  but  if  any- 
body Jumps  on  us  he  better  be  ready.  And 
that's  the  way  it  was  with  Dr.  Osslan"  Sweet 
in  1926.  He  moved  into  a  new  home  here  in 
Detroit:  it  was  surrounded  by  a  mob  and 
somebody  shot  out  of  that  house  into  the 
mob  and  a  man  was  killed.  The  Detroit 
police  of  that  day  (they  must  be  better  today 
they  must  be) ,  the  Detroit  police  of  that  dav 
arrested  11  persons  out  of  that  house,  includ- 
ing a  babe-in-arms,  and  charged  all  of  then, 
with  fj'st  degree  murder.  The  NAACP  came 
in  and  brought  Clarence  Darrow  in  anct 
Henry  Sweet  agreed  to  stand  trial  and  Henrv 
Sweet  was  acquitted.  But  It  was  the  NAACP 
that  stood  behind  the  Sweets  and  their 
right  to  kill  If  necessary,  in  self-defense 

Even  before  Sweet.  In  Detroit,  there  ha.s 
been  the  case  of  the  Negro  sharecroppers 
in  Elaine,  Arkansas,  back  In  1919.  who  me: 
in  a  church  to  get  a  better  price  for  their 
cotton.  And  somebody  drove  by  in  an  auto- 
mobile and  shot  into  the  church  and  the 
people  in  the  church  shot  back.  And  again  ; 
man  was  killed.  67  black  men  were  sentenced 
to  life  Imprisonment  and  12  were  sentenced 
to  death  on  charges  of  insurrection  because 
they  defended  themselves.  They  were  ai. 
freed  by  the  NAACP  in  1923.  Sclpio  Jones  oi 
Arkansas  was  the  lawyer,  and  the  case  wen: 
to  Supreme  Court  twice  and  all  79  men  wen; 
free.  This  shows  that  the  matter  of  defense 
is  not  news,  is  not  fresh,  is  not  different.  It'^ 
not  a  new  technique,  nobody's  bringing  us 
anything  in  1969  because  in  Detroit  we  had 
it  in  1926.  And  in  Arkansas  they  had  it  in 
1919. 

In  1932  they  were  shooting  down  Negro 
firemen  on  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Vallev 
Railroad  when  they  climbed  out  on  the  pile 
of  coal  to  bring  down  the  chute  for  the  water 
(some  of  you  don't  remember  that  either — 
you're  so  accustomed  to  Diesels);  every  time 
a  Negro  fireman  would  climb  out  on  the 
coal  tender  and  reach  up  for  the  water 
sp>out  a  rifle  would  crack  out.  And  he  would 
go  down.  And  at  first  they  didn't  know  what 
to  do  about  it.  Then  one  day,  when  a  white 
fireman  climbed  out  there  and  reached  for 
the  spout,  the  rifle  cracked  out  and  he  went 
down.  And  then  all  of  the  shooting  stopped 

This  thing  about  defensive  weapons  :- 
not  new,  it's  old  hat  to  the  NAACP.  We've 
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defended  many  a  man  who's  defended  his 
home  and  his  hearth.  That  brings  us  to  the 
housing  fight. 

The  NAACP  started  on  housing  in  1917 
We  won  a  case  for  a  white  man  In  Louisville. 
Kentucky,  who  wanted  to  sell  his  home,  and 
the  law  said  to  him,  "You  can't  sell  your 
home  because  you  want  to  sell  it  to  a 
Negro."  And  the  law  said,  Louisville  law, 
You  can't  sell  that  because  Negroes  can 
nly  buy  property  in  this  block  and  down 
:o  this  alley  and  over  to  that  block  and  up 
there  ten  blocks  away  and  so  forth  and 
so  on."  This  is  what  was  growing  in  the 
United  States,  racial  segregation  imbedded 
m  municipal  ordinances.  We  won  the  case 
for  that  white  man,  and  the  colored  man 
bought  the  house.  The  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  had  said  that  a  city  could  not 
pass  an  ordinance  which  fixed  by  law  where 
lieople  should  live  according  to  the  color 
•  f  their  skins. 

Now  we  had  all  kinds  of  other  things 
to  fight  too.  They  had  restricted  covenants — 
,)nd  that  recalls  Willis  Graves  and  Francis 
Denton  and  the  work  they  did  here  in  De- 
troit on  the  Shelley  Y.  Kraemer  Case,  on 
■.vhlch  the  US.  Supreme  Court  outlawed 
racial  restrictive  covenants  in  1948.  So  that 
•hey  had  to  think  up  something  new.  Ohet- 
•oes  were  spreading  but  at  least  you  couldn't 
keep  them  cooped  up.  So  the  fight  has  gone 
on. 

And  now  I  want  to  say  just  a  word  about 
some  of  the  problems  that  are  affecting  us, 
■  exing  us,  vexing  governors,  vexing  mayors, 
vexing  college  presidents,  vexing  presidents 
md  heads  of  governments,  and  vexing  plain 
John  Q.  Public. 

I  don't  know  about  you  but  I'm  getting 
•ired  of  turning  on  my  television  every  mom- 
.:ig.  opening  up  my  newspaper,  listening  to 
:.iy  radio  and  hearing  noithing  but  news  of 
.-trlfe  and  conflict.  The  world  is  terrible.  If 
:•  isn't  somewhere  in  Michigan  or  in  New 
York  or  in  Alabama  or  In  Georgia  or  In 
California,  then  it's  in  the  Middle  East  and 
lis  in  Africa,  South  Africa.  North  Africa  or 
r.s  in  NATO  or  it's  In  Moscow  or  Peking. 
But  there  is  no  peace  and  these  problems 
endlessly  plague  us.  This  problem  of  race  has 
ijeen  with  us,  I  don't  have  to  remind  you  in 
:hls  room,  since  we  brought  the  first  slaves 
!:ere  in  1619.  It's  run  all  down  through  our 
history.  And  I  won't  recount  it  here. 

Ml  Just  tell  you  one  thing  which  you  will 
remember,  of  course,  but  you  never  pay  any 
.attention  to  it  unless  you  address  yourself  to 
;•  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
-America  there  is  a  phrase  there  about  %  of 
:i  man.  Now  it  doesn't  say  a  black  man,  it  says 
3ther  persons."  But  that  means  that  in  the 
Convention  of  1787  when  the  Constitution 
.vas  being  framed,  that  this  business  of  race. 
of  blackness  and  whiteness,  was  In  every 
delegate's  mind. 

.4nd  in  that  Constitution's  provisions  for 
. -ongresslonal  representation,  the  Southern 
sates  saw  to  it  that  the  slaves  would  be 
^oimted  as  Sj  of  a  man  Their  purpose  was 
'1  guarantee  a  bvUlt-in  political  advantage 
over  states  such  as  Michigan,  and  Massachu- 
setts, and  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey, 
which  had  more  wlilte  people  than  they  had 
slaves,  whereas  Alabama  had  fewer  "white 
PMple  than  they  had  slaves  If  they  had  100,- 
vxi  slaves,  it  was  the  same  as  60.000  T^-hite 
people,  and  they  could  have  congressmen 
ba-sed  on  that;  and  that  language  stiU  Is  in 
he  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  face  of  all  that  proof  that  the  raoe« 
nre  locked  in  together,  there  are  young  peo- 
ple going  around  now,  saying,  "We  got  to 
get  to  ourselves;  we  don't  want  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  white  people."  This  Is  a 
f.intasy.  ThU  is  a  fantasy.  Worse,  it's  a 
wicked  and  evil  fantasy.  It  runs  In  the  face 
of  all  that  has  taken  place  in  the  world. 
the  shrinking  of  the  world,  all  the  Instant 
communication,  all  the  new  Independence  in 
Africa,  and  the  groping  of  the  African  na- 
tions  toward   their   equality   in    the   world. 


Most  of  all  It  runs  away  from  the  big,  hard, 
tough,  continuing,  discouraging,  and  thrill- 
ing Job  of  winning  equality  in  the  arena  that 
knows  no  quarter.  I  don't  think  most  of  our 
young  people  want  to  run  away  from  that 
kind  of  fight.  I  don't  think  they  want  to  be 
secure  of  all  costs,  to  return,  as  it  were,  to 
their  mother's  womb  for  the  comfort  and  for 
the  familiarity  of  their  own  surroundings. 
They  need  to  get  out  In  the  world.  They  need 
to  compete.  They  need  to  show  that  they 
really  do  know  as  much  as.  if  not  more  than, 
the  other  fellow  And  you  can't  get  anything 
out  of  separatism,  except  a  new  set  of  blind- 
ers 

Of  course,  there  is  bitter  discouragement 
and  blind  disregard  of  the  rational  position 
which  the  NAACP  espouses.  We  had  a  re- 
port that  said  if  the  City  Council  of  that 
city  had  followed  the  16  recommendations  of 
the  Plalnfield  Branch  of  the  NAACP  they 
might  not  have  had  a  riot  in  Plalnfield  But 
the  City  Council  didn't  pay  any  attention 
to  the  NAACP's  suggestions,  to  the  16  points 
that  they  brought  up.  And  Just  as  Plalnfield 
didn't  pay  any  attention,  so  a  good  many  of 
our  other  white  people  didn't  pay  any  atten- 
tion. And  some  of  the  mess  they're  In  today, 
they  created  for  themselves.  They  were  so 
slow  They  mistook  inching  along  for  prog- 
ress They  said.  "Haven't  you  come  a  long 
way."  Well  we've  come  a  hard  way.  I  don't 
know  how  long  a  way  we've  come.  And  we 
had  so  much  farther  to  go  and  still  have. 
And  they  continue  to  ladle  it  out  with  a 
teaspoon  and  say.  'Don't  you  feel  better?" 
Well.  I  don't  feel  better.  I  want  a  tablespoon 
full.  I  want  a  shovel  full.  I  want  a  i  never 
mind)  I  want  as  much  as  I  can  absorb  and 
am  entitled  to,  and  I  want  it  now.  Of  course, 
that's  what  our  young  people  want  now.  also. 
And.  when  they  don't  see  evidence  that  it's 
coming  fast,  some  decide  it  won't  ever 
come — under  this  system  and  with  the 
methods  we've  used  heretofore:  A  few  are 
not  even  polite  about  It;  they  won't  listen 
to  what  they  call  "endless  speeches,"  and 
they  won't  allow  anyone  else   to   listen. 

But  the  NAACP  is  not  making  speeches 
I  except  me.  and  they've  sent  me  around  to 
make  speeches  here  and  there.)  But  the 
NAACP  is  minding  the  civil  rights  store 
You  know  while  these  people  are  talking 
about,  "We  demand;  we  submit  non-negoti- 
able demands  and  they  must  be  answered  by 
1 1 :  00  tomorrow  morning,"  and  this  and  that 
and  the  other,  while  they're  doing  all  that, 
who's  looking  after  the  families  that  have  a 
Job  problem,  and  a  mobility  problem,  and  a 
promotion  problem,  and  who's  looking  after 
the  housing  and  getting  rid  of  the  rats  and 
opening  up  new  vistas  for  housing?  Who's 
campaigning  for  low  income  housing  and 
sponsoring  the  building  of  them,  and  who's 
fighting  for  the  right  to  register  and  vote, 
and  who's  looking  after  the  election  of  370 
black  men  and  women  in  the  Southern 
states?  It  ought  to  be  3700  but  there  are 
370  And  only  three  states  in  the  South  are 
without  black  legislators  In  their  state  as- 
semblies—Arkansas, Alabama,  and  South 
Carolina.  Even  Mississippi  has  a  black  face 
sitting  up  there  In  the  state  capitol. 

Who's  looking  after  these  problems?  Who's 
looking  after  decentralization?  Not  only  the 
Detroit  branch  here  in  Detroit  but  our 
Pasadena  branch  in  California,  and  our 
branches  in  New  York,  and  our  branches 
scattered  through  Pennsylvania  are  dealing 
with  school  boards  and  with  teachers  and 
with  tutoring  and  bringing  our  people  up; 
in  awarding  scholarships  and  seeing  that  the 
fight  goes  on.  Somebody  has  to  mind  the 
store,  while  the  orators  orate,  and  the  rhe- 
torians  deliver  their  rhetoric  and  their 
threats  and  deliver  their  deadlines,  because 
life  has  to  go  on,  people  have  to  live,  people 
are  born  every  day  and  they  grow  up,  and 
they  have  to  go  to  school;  father  has  to 
find  a  Job,  and  he  has  to  get  a  better  Job. 
and  he  has  to  get  a  promotion,  and  he  has 
to  meet  the  mortgage  payments,  and  he  has 


to  look  after  the  life  Insurance,  and  he  has 
to  try  to  buy  a  car.  and  he  has  to  dress  his 
wife  (you  better  believe  he  has  to  dress  his 
wife),  and  he  has  to  acquire  the  skill  to  be 
helpful  to  his  fellow-citizens.  All  of  these 
things  have  to  be  looked  after,  and  you  can't 
do  it  parading  and  demonstrating  every  day. 
You  can  do  that  some  other  time;  and  there 
are  times  for  it. 

This  is  what  the  NAACP  is  doing.  Our 
branches  are  now  in  the  housing  business; 
they  are  sponsoring  the  building  on  a  non- 
profit basis.  This  Is  real,  honest,  black  eco- 
nomic development. 

The  young  people  I  meet  over  the  coun- 
try—last week  I  was  In  California  and  I  met 
with  two  black  student  groups,  one  In  north- 
ern California  and  one  in  southern  Califor- 
nia They  were  kind  of  rough  sessions,  I  can 
assure  you,  cause  Old  Wilkins,  he's  known 
as  the  con  man,  but  I  came  out  without  any 
scars  and  without  any  lumps  on  my  head  and 
I  think  we  have  a  new  respect  for  esch  other 

I  have  always  respected  the  young  people; 
they  have  crazy  ideas  like  all  young  people 
who  ever  grew  up.  If  they  didn't  have  crazy 
ideas  there  would  be  something  wTong  with 
them  Also  they  figure  I've  been  around  too 
long.  I  ought  to  retire,  but  these  young  peo- 
ple open  your  eyes  and  help  your  understand- 
ing. On  campuses,  the  student  problems  are 
right  here  in  our  laps  And  I  want  to  close 
with  that. 

First  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  people 
who  believe  In  hating  whites  and  going  it 
alone  are  in  the  minority.  The  black  ex- 
tremists are  in  a  minority.  Don't  let  any 
newspaper  man  tell  you  differently.  They  ask 
me  how  I  think  the  contest  is  coming  on 
between  the  militants  and  the  conservatives? 
I  Say,  "What  contest?  "  There  Is  no  contest 
There  is  a  small  minority  campaigning  on  an 
extreme  platform  and  if  you  pin  them  down 
and  hold  them  tight  for  twenty  minutes,  they 
can't  tell  you  where  they're  going  They  can't 
tell  you.  They  don't  tell  you  that  weYe  going 
to  lead  you  off  into  a  separate  state  Oh.  you 
have  a  few  in  Detroit  here  They  want  Louisi- 
ana. Mississippi — oh,  five  states  and  I  asked 
a  black  farmer  in  Mississippi  about  how  he 
felt  about  people  In  Detroit  coming  down  and 
taking  over  his  farm  and  his  state.  He  said, 
"I  work  hard  for  my  farm  and  I've  educated 
my  children  on  this  farm  I  bought  and  paid 
for  those  tractors  you  see  out  there  And  ain't 
no  dude  from  Detroit  gonna  come  down  here 
and  take  it  over."  Well  this  is  not  definitive 
proof,  of  course,  but  it  does  suggest  that  there 
might  be  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  tak- 
ing over  a  state,  a  separate  state. 

So,  aside  from  the  ones  you  have  here  in 
Detroit  and  a  few  scattered  all  around,  they 
cant  tell  you  where  they're  going.  They  don't 
say  "we're  going  to  go  to  Africa,"  although 
they're  wearing  dashlkis.  Now  dashikls  were 
built  for  tropical  climates.  They  weren't  built 
for  Detroit  They  sure  weren't  built  for 
Duluth  and  they  weren't  built  lor  Miles  City, 
Montana  People  up  there  wear  sheep-skin 
coats.  The  people  in  the  Congo  wear  dashlkis 
because  dashikls  are  cheaply  made  from 
cheap  PhlUipine  textiles  and  sell  at  a  low 
price.  Also,  they  are  cool  in  a  hot  climate. 
But  they're  not  built  for  Detroit.  It  might 
be  nice  if  they  were;  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  if  you  wore  a  pink  shirt,  or  a  yellow 
shirt.  They  have  some  beautiful  colors  out 
now.  I  don't  have  nerve  enough  to  wear  them, 
they've  got  some  wonderful  colors  out  And 
I  salute  those  men  who  have  them,  or  their 
wives  who  make  'em  wear  them,  of  course. 

I  salute  them  for  wearing  these  coats,  and 
these  suits,  and  these  shirts.  But  with  dashl- 
kis and  the  rest  of  them,  these  people  are 
In  the  minority,  that's  the  first  thing  to 
stress. 

The  second  thing  is  that  a  lot  of  things 
they  are  asking  for  are  real,  they  have  real 
grievances,  they  have  real  p>olnte.  When  they 
talk  about  revising  the  admissions  system 
of  colleges,  they're  talking  on  sound  ground, 
because  Negroes  have  been  kept  out  of  col- 
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leges,    arbitrarily,    by    those    tight    admission 
committees  who've  drawn  the  line  on  them 
Now   If   you   were  in   the   top   three  percent 
of  your  class,  you  might  have  a  chance  of 
getting  m.   But  If  you   were  in  the  top  ten 
you   were  sunk.   And   If  you  were  in  the  top 
quarter,  no  chance  at  all.  And  so  when  the 
young  students  ask   for  overhauling  of  the 
admission  systems  they're  on  sound  ground 
When  they  ask  for  more  Negro  history   for 
more  black  students  and  more  black  Instruc- 
tors,  they're   also  on   sound   ground.   So   we 
shouldn't   dismiss   this    When   thev   ask   for 
black   study   centers,    that    Is   also"  a   sound 
demand.  Somebody  asked  me  todav  why  was 
I   opposed    to    black   studv   centers    I'm   not 
opposed    to    them     I    am    opposed    to    black 
study  centers  that  are  wholly  and  completely 
and  exclusively,  and  that  are,  In  effect  little 
Jim  Crow  black  colleges  within  the  college. 
I  don't  see  that  we're  going  to  educate  the 
majority   or   disseminate  the   information   if 
we're  going  to  talk  onlv  to  ourselves    Aside 
from    the    question    of    segregation,    there's 
nothing  wrong  with  this  Idea  of  meeting  to- 
gether and     beating  up  vour  chops,"  as  the 
boys  say.  over  the  things  that  we've  heard 
since  we  were  in  the  cradle  just  to  make  us 
feel  good  and  make  us  go  out  and  cuss  out 
the  other  fellow;    there's  nothing  wrong  il 
we  don't  take  it  seriouslv  as  a  means  of  get- 
ting u«  Coward  our  goal    So  I'm  not  opposed 
to  bla<Mr"study  centers,  per  se. 

But  anybody  that  asks  for  a  separate  black 
dormitory  is  crazy.  This  is  what  we've  been 
trying  to  get  away  from.  Not  only  trying  to 
get  away  from,  but  this  Is  the  reason  we 
have  the  student  movement  today  It's  be- 
cause we  have  had  segregation,  and  now  to 
say  that  what  ails  us  can  be  cured  by  the 
same  things  that  made  us  sick  doesn't  make 
sense. 

Por  a  third  point,  guns  don't  belong  on  a 
college  campus.  Guns  are  for  gang  warfare 
or  for  hunting  rabbits,  or  for  defending  your 
home  or  something  like  that.  But  nobody 
ever  learned  anything  on  a  campus  carrying 
a  gun  to  class.  I'm  not  worried  about  all"  the 
excuses  they  give  for  it.  they're  just  excuses. 
All  of  the  subjective  feelings  thev  have,  and 
fears,  guns  still  don  t  belong  on  college  cam- 
puses.  That's  all. 

Finally,  remember  that  we  need  the=e 
young  people  Wo  have  to  have  them  We 
have  to  have  their  imagination,  their  energy 
their  inventiveness,  and  all  the  things  they 
have  to  offer  After  all.  we're  getting  old  you 
know.  Some  of  us  up  here  have  been  here  a 
long  time.  We're  getting  kinda  tired— some- 
body reminded  me  gently  that  I  came  here 
to  this  dinner  10  years  ago.  He  said,  "Well 
we  have  you  about  every  lo  years  "  And  I 
said  :o  him.  "Well,  maybe  that's  all  thev  can 
stand  of  me  is  once  every  10  years." 

But    we    need    these    young    people,    fresh 
faces  and  new  ideas,  new  energy,  and  new 
approaches.  We  need  what  they  have  to  say 
The  only  thing  we  don't  need  is  their  con- 
temptuous dismissal  of  everything  that  hap- 
pened   before    they   came   on    the   scene    No 
other   racial   group   does   that.    Every   other 
racial  group  builds  upon  what  has  gone  on 
before.  All  you  have  to  do  Is  ask  an  Irishman 
and  he  can  tell  you  the  history  of  what  the 
Irish  have  done  in  this  country.  And  you  ask 
an    Italian   and   he   can   tell    you    what   the 
Italians  have  done.  And  you  talk  to  some  of 
the  Polish  people  here  in  Detroit  and  they 
can  tell  you  what  the  Poles  have  done   And 
you   talk   to  our   Jewish   friends   and   from 
10  years  on  up  they  can  tell  you  the  history 
of   the  Jewish   struggles.   And   you   ask  our 
young  people  and  they  say,  "Well,  nothlne 
started  until  1960."  How  do  they  think  they 
got  here?  Somebody  was  wrestling  with  this 
white  man  before  they  got  here,  somebody 
was  making  it  easier  for  them  to  go  to  school 
and  get  up.  Mrs.  Hughes  was  Just  telling  me 
about  some  progress  In  the  Detroit  municipal 
system.  And  she  waa  Juat  giving  a  rough  eefl- 
mate  of  salaries  above  what  she  was  talking 
about.  How  do  you  think  people  ever  got  to  a 
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plaoe  where  they  hold  such  Jobs.  They  got 
there  because  some  people  worked  for  $60  a 
week  and  fought  and  worked  and  fought 
until  they  exploded  the  celling  and  got  It  up 
there.  And  our  young  people,  if  they  just 
would  understand  that  something  happened 
before  1960.  then  I  think  we  could  get^ong 
very  well.  '^ 

Well,  all  this,  of  course,  is  on  the  assump- 
tion which   I   make   automattcally— if  we're 
going  to  live  here  in  this  country,  this  Is  our 
country  and  we're  going  to  keep  on  flghting 
unui  we  get  what  we.  are  entitled  to  have 
We  aren't  going  anywhere.  I'm  not  thinking 
about  going  to  Nigeria.  The  only  reason  I  go 
to  tbe  Caribbean  is  for  vacation.  I  haven't 
lost  anything  in  Jamaica  or  Trinidad— fine 
people  down  there,  wonderful  people  friendly 
people  but  this  is  my  country  and  mv  people 
have  invested  too  much  in  it  and  the  white 
P«opIe  have  invested  too  much  in  our  cause 
If  .vou  doubt  it.  Just  think  back  to  the  Un- 
derground Railroad,  and  how  thev  brought 
the  slaves  by  night  and  where  did  'thev  sliep 
by  day?  They  slept  in  the  homes  of  friendly 
white   people,    who   hid   them   and   brought 
some  of  them  right  across  the  river  here  in 
Chatham   and   Windsor.   And   do   you   know 
what  kind  of  people  came  from  North  Caro- 
lina   and    from    Alabama    and    walked    1500 
miles  to  freedom  in  Canada?  Those  are  your 
people  and  my  people  that  did  that   I'm  not 
about   to   run   away   to   some   other  country 
and  start  building  all  over  again.  I'm  going 
to  stay  right  here  and  If  I  have  anything  to 

m7/^"*  *'■  ^"^"^  ^^  ^  ^"^^  °n  two  canes,  the 
NAACP  is  going  to  do  the  same  thing,  stay 

To^r^  n^'^.^i''*  ^^^^  ^^^^  «8ht  with  $175,000. 
$200,000,  $250,000  whatever  you  raise  here- 
we're  going  to  use  that  as  part  of  the  ammu- 
nition and  we're  going  to  keep  our  young 
people,  too.  They'll  get  over  this,  don't  worrv 
they  U  get  over  It.  And  then  we'll  all  be  free 
becauee  you  know  the  larger  task  is  not 
merely  the  freeing  of  the  black  people  in  this 
countt-y  but  the  larger  task  is  rising  to  the 
real  challenge  of  America.  To  make  it  survive 
to  make  it  live,  to  make  it  the  land  it  prom- 
ised t»  be  193  years  ago. 


the  Challenges  of  world  competition  a.s 
well  as  the  challenges  we  face  at  home 
If  we  cannot  meet  the  challenges  in 
both  areas,  it  is  highly  unlikely  we  ca'^ 
meet  them  in  either. 
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'THE  NEED  FOR  THE  SST 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident £  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  supersonic  transport 
progijm— the  SST— is  the  only  logical 
way  he  could  have  gone. 

With  the  current  balance-of-payments 
situation,  the  President  had  no  other  real 
choice.  Failure  of  the  United  States  to 
build  an  SST  would  have  seen  huge 
amounts  of  American  money  going 
abroad  to  purchase  highly  expensive  for- 
eign aircraft. 

Mr.  President,  make  no  mistake  about 
Lc4^  ^"^  "^'^'O"  develops  a  satisfactory 
fc>bi,  American  airlines  will  buy  it  in 
large  numbers.  They  have  no  other 
choice  If  they  are  to  compete  in  world 
nia.riccts. 

And  if  our  air  transport  industry  is 
forced  to  buy  from  foreign  sources— 
whether  it  be  Russia  or  the  British- 
French  combine— then  our  aircraft  in- 
dustry will  have  suffered  a  major  blow 
one  that  could  well  end  American  pre- 
eminence in  the  world  air  transport 
industry. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  complaints 
about  spending  money  on  the  SST  pro- 
gram instead  of  on  other  people's  pet 
proj^ects,  but  in  my  opinion  we  must 
strike  a  balance  between  our  social  needs 
and  our  technological  progress. 

Without  technical  progress  we  wUl  not 
develop  the  tools  to  meet  those  other 
needs. 

America  is  surely  great  enough  to  meet 


RUMSFELD  CUTS  POVERTY  Air>- 
FURNISHES  PLUSH  QUARTERS 
FOR  SELF  WITH  POVERT\- 
MONEY 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President 
an  illuminating  column  on  anti-povertv 
czar  Donald  Rumsfeld's  cut  of  the  pov- 
erty program  while  furnishing  piusli 
quarters  for  himself,  written  by  colum- 
nist Jack  Anderson,  was  published  in  the 
New-  Orleans  State.s— Item  of  Monday 
September  22,  1969.  The  article  is  self- 
explanatorj',  but  it  certainly  calls  for  an 
explanation  from  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    that    thr 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articlo 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows; 

RtnuSFELD    CtTTS    AID— GETS    LUXURIES 

Washington.— Antipoverty  czar  Donald 
Rumsfeld  has  fearlessly  wielded  an  economv 
ax  on  programs  for  the  poor,  shutting  down 
the  program  in  Minneapolis  and  lopping  $i 
million  off  the  poverty  budget  for  Washlne- 
ton.  telling  aides:  'You  worrv  too  muc, 
about  What  Congress  might  say  " 

He  has  used  some  of  the  .savings  to  give 
his  own  executive  suite  a  more  luxurious 
look,  thus  reducing  the  povertv  in  his  imme- 
diate surroundings. 

Under  Sargent  Shriver.  the  antlpoverty  di- 
rector s  Office  was  unique  in  governmen, 
There  were  no  carpets  and  the  furnishings 
ment?  ^"'"'^fe'd  has  now  added  Improve- 

To  be  prepared  should  his  budget-cuttine 
efforts  prove  tiresome,  he  has  added  a  bed- 
room to  his  executive  suite.  Expensive  lamp 
now   give   a   soft,    restful   glow    to   the   walU 
that   were  once  lit   by  fluorescent   tubes 

The  stark  photographs  of  povertv  are 
gone  from  the  walls,  replaced  by  pastoral 
scenes^And  as  evidence  of  his  new  Cabinet 

execnt^-'^f^'"'   ^^  ^^^^^    '^^   ultimate   in 
room  symbols:    A    private   bath- 

Despite  these  expenses  for  his  own  com- 
fort, he  can  show  a  neat  savings  on  his 
operations.  This  has  been  accomplished  with 

selective   cuts"    m    local   programs 
^inn»f  «°"fi5en"'il  memorandum   to  his  re- 
n  anf  -^"^h   "^  ^"'^^eld  has  Outlined  his 

a^ut  ^!  ^T'"""'  *"  ^'*^'y  ^Ith  rhetoric 
about  new  directions"  and  states  in  the 
ponderous  language  of  government- 
■^l'^^  "^"J  require,  among  other  actions, 
selective  cuts  m  some  local  initiative  pro- 
granisio  order  to  free  up  funds  now  allo- 
cated to  less  effective  programs  Into  an  'op- 

^I^i*^^^.'"^^^'  ^°^  ^^^«  n^  initiatives  • 
Although    disdaining    congressional    opin- 
ion,  Rumsfeld   has   carefully   chosen   Wash- 

'^^f^'v'^^^  ''^^^  "^'^^^  ^^«  highest  proportlcn 
of  blacks  and  the  only  city  in  AmertcV  witv 
hlvt  II  '°  Congress,  to  demonstrate  his 
heavy  hand  on  the  budget. 

One  vulnerable  program  for  Washington  = 
poor  is  a  credit  union,  which  has  been  un- 
usually successful.  The  credit  union  has 
helped  poverty  mothers  pool  $i  million  1:1 
nickels  and  dimes  and  has  showed  them  how 
to  avoid  the  loan  sharks. 

"What  we  want  to  do,"  a  Rumsfeld  aide 
explained  candidly  to  this  column  is  turn 
away  from  poverty  programs  that  are  iden- 
tified with  the  Democrats  and  put  the  monev 
into  new  ones  that  have  a  Nixon  Image  ' 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Presidents 
antlpoverty  program,  though  still  on  paper 
looks  promising. 


Note:  Rumsfeld  plans  one  sop  for  blacks. 
He  is  easing  out  Patrick  Kennedy,  a  Demo- 
crat who  has  headed  the  domestic  peace 
corps,  and  is  looking  for  a  black  Republican 
to  t.ike  his  pL^ce  The  field,  however,  has  al- 
ready been  picked  over  by  other  government 
departments,  with  the  result  that  there  Is 
.1  sad  shortage  of  qualified  black  Republicans. 
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JUSTICE  BLACK  AFFIRMS  NEED  FOR 
DESEGREGATION  NOW 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Justice  Black  handed  down  a  vei'y  sig- 
nificant opinion  and  order  a  week  ago  in 
the  case  of  the  Mississippi  school  dis- 
tricts for  which  postponements  had 
been  granted  for  implementation  of  ef- 
fective school  desegregation  plans.  Al- 
though he  went  along  with  the  post- 
ponement which  had  been  granted  by  the 
fifth  circuit  court  of  appeals  ujxin  the 
motion  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  he 
did  so  most  reluctantly. 

In  his  opinion.  Mr.  Justice  Black  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  "all  deliberate 
speed  has  turned  out  to  be  only  a  soft 
euphemism  for  delay,"  Mr.  Justice  Black 
went  on  to  say : 

There  is  no  longer  the  sllghest  excuse,  rea- 
son or  justification  for  further  postponement 
of  the  time  when  every  public  school  system 
in  the  United  States  will  be  a  unitary  one. 
receiving  and  teaching  students  without  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  their  race  or  color 
.  the  phrase  with  all  deliberate  speed' 
should  no  longer  have  any  relevancy  whatso- 
ever In  enforcing  the  constitutional  rights  of 
Negro  students. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  Mr.  Justice  Black  believes  very 
strongly  that  school  systems  which  have 
been  organized  on  the  basis  of  race  have 
an  affirmative,  constitutional  obligation 
to  eliminate  the  vestiges  of  racial  segre- 
gation, and  to  do  it  now.  He  stated: 

In  my  view,  they  (the  Negro  students)  are 
entitled  to  have  their  constitutional  rights 
vindicated  now  \«.-lthout  postponement  for 
any  reason. 

Many  Senat-oi-s  will  recall  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  intervened  in  these  cases  to  rec- 
ommend that  the  33  districts  be  given 
until  December  1,  1969.  rather  than  the 
start  of  the  current  school  year,  to  sub- 
mit acceptable  desegregation  plans.  I 
hope  the  Secretary  has  found  time  to 
read  the  opinion  issued  by  Mr.  Justice 
Black. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
opinion  issued  by  Mr.  Justice  Black  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Beatrice   Alexander,   et   al  .   Applicants,    v 

Holmes  County  Board  of  Education,  et 

AL  ,  Application  to  Vacate  Suspension  of 

Order. 

[September  5.  1969.1 

Mr.  Justice   Black,    Circuit   Justice. 

For  a  great  many  years  Mississippi  has  had 
in  effect  what  Is  called  a  dual  system  of  pub- 
lic schools,  one  system  for  white  students 
only  and  one  system  for  Negro  studencs 
only.  On  July  3.  1969.  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  entered  an  order  requiring  the 
submission  of  new  plans  to  be  put  Into  effect 
this  fall  to  accelerate  desegregation  in  33 
MisslEsippl  school  districts.  On  Ausust  28. 
upon  the  motion  of  the  Department'of  Jus- 


tice and  the  recommendation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education  &  Welfare,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  suspended  the  July  3  order 
and  postponed  the  date  for  submission  of  the 
new  plans  until  December  1,  1969  I  have 
been  asked  by  Negro  plaintiffs  in  14  of  these 
school  districts  to  vacate  the  suspension  of 
the  July  order.  Largely  for  the  reasons  set 
forth  below.  I  feel  constrained  to  denv  that 
relief 

In  Brown  v  Board  of  Education.  347  U.S. 
483  (1954),  and  Brown  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 349  U.S.  294  ( 1955) ,  we  held  that  state- 
imposed  segregation  of  students  according  to 
race  denied  Negro  students  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law  guaranteed  by  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  Brown  I  was  decided  15 
years  ago,  but  in  Mississippi  as  well  as  In 
some  other  States  the  decision  has  not  been 
completely  enforced,  and  there  are  many 
schools  in  those  Slates  which  are  still  either 
"white"  or  "Negro"  schools  and  manv  that 
are  still  al/-whlte  or  a;/-Negro.  This  has  re- 
sulted m  large  part  from  the  fact  that  in 
Brown  11  the  Court  declared  this  unconsti- 
tutional denial  of  equal  protection  should  be 
remedied  not  immediately,  but  onlv  "with  all 
deliberate  speed."  Federal  courts  "have  ever 
since  struggled  with  the  phrase  "all  deliber- 
ate speed."  Unfortunately  this  struggle  has 
not  eliminated  dual  school  svstems,  and  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  so  long  as  that  phrase 
IS  a  relevant  factor  they  will  never  be  elim- 
inated. "All  deliberate  speed"  has  turned  out 
to  be  only  a  soft  euphemism  for  delay 

In  1964  we  had  before  us  the  case  of  Grif- 
fin V.  School  Board.  377  U.S.  218,  and  we  said 
the  following: 

"The  time  for  mere  deliberate  speed'  has 
run  out  and  that  phrase  can  no  longer  Jus- 
tify denying  these  Prince  Edward  County 
School  children  their  constitutional  right  to 
an  education  equal  to  that  afforded  by  the 
public  schools  in  the  other  parts  o'  Vir- 
ginia" Id  .  at  234. 

That  sentence  means  to  me  that  there  I3 
no  longer  any  excuse  for  permitting  the  "all 
deliberate  speed'-  phrase  to  delay  the  time 
when  Negro  children  and  white  children  will 
sit  together  and  learn  together  in  the  same 
public  schools.  Four  years  later — 14  vears 
after  Brown  I — this  Court  decided  the  case 
of  Green  v.  County  School  Boaru  of  New  Kent 
County,  391  US  43"  (1968)  In  that  case 
Mr.  Justice  Brennan.  speaking  for  a  unani- 
mous Court  said: 

"  'The  time  for  mere  "deliberate  speed" 
has  run  out.  .  .  .'  The  burden  on  a  school 
today  is  to  come  forward  with  a  plan  that 
promises  realistically  to  work,  and  prom- 
ises realistically  to  work  now  "  Id  at  438- 
439. 

■The  Board  must  be  required  to  formulate 
a  new  plan  .  .  which  promise(sl  realisti- 
cally to  convert  promptly  to  a  system  with- 
out a  'white'  school  and  a  Negro'  school, 
but  just  schools."  Id.,  at  442. 
These  cases,  along  with  others,  are  the  foun- 
dation of  my  belief  that  there  Is  no  longer 
the  slightest  excuse,  reason,  or  justifica- 
tion for  further  postponement  of  the  time 
when  every  public  school  system  in  the 
United  States  will  be  a  unitary  one.  receiving 
and  teaching  students  without  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  their  race  or  color  In  my 
opinion  the  phrase  "with  all  deliberate  speed" 
should  no  longer  have  any  relevancy  whatso- 
ever In  enforcing  the  constitutional  rights  of 
Negro  students.  The  Fifth  Circuit  found  that 
the  Negro  students  in  these  school  districts 
are  being  denied  equal  protection  of  the  law. 
and  in  my  view  they  are  entitled  to  have 
their  constitutional  rights  vindicated  now 
without  postponement  for  any  reason 

Although  the  foregoing  indicates  my  be- 
lief as  to  what  should  ultimately  be  done 
in  this  case,  when  an  individual  Justice  is 
asked  to  grant  special  relief,  such  as  a  stay, 
he  must  consider  In  light  of  past  decisions 
and  other  factors  what  action  the  entire 
Court  might  possibly  take.  I  recognize  that, 
in  certain  respects,  my  views  as  stated  above 


go  beyond  anything  this  Court  has  expressly 
held  to  date.  Although  Green  reiterated  that 
the  time  for  all  deliberate  speed  had  passed 
there  is  language  in  that  opinion  which 
might  be  interpreted  as  approving  a  "transi- 
tion period"  during  which  federal  courts 
would  continue  to  supervise  the  passage  of 
the  Southern  schools  from  dual  to  unitary 
systems  •  Although  I  feel  there  is  a  stronc 
possibility  that  the  full  Court  would  agree 
with  my  views.  I  cannot  say  definjtelv  that 
they  would,  and  therefore  I  am  compelled 
to  consider  the  factors  relied  upon  in  the 
courts  below  for  postporUng  the  effective  date 
of  the  original  desegregation  order 

On  August  21  the  Department  of  Justice 
requested  the  Court  of  Appeals  to  delay  its 
original  desegregation  limeable  and  the  case 
was  sent  to  the  district  court  for  hearings 
on  the  Government's  motion  At  those  hear- 
ings both  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  &  Welfare 
took  the  position  that  time  was  too  short 
and  the  administrative  problems  too  dif- 
ficult to  accomplish  a  complete  and  orderlv 
implementation  of  the  desegregation  plank 
before  the  beginning  of  the  1969-1970  school 
year.  The  district  court  found  as  a  matter 
of  fact  that  the  time  was  too  short,  and  the 
Court  of  Appeals  found  that  these  findincs 
were  supported  by  the  evidence.  I  am  unable 
to  say  that  these  findings  are  not  supported 
Therefore,  deplorable  as  It  Is  lo  me  I  must 
uphold  the  court's  order  which  both  sides 
indicate  could  have  the  effect  of  delaying 
total  desegregation  of  these  schools  for  ai 
long  as  a  year. 

This  conclusion  does  not  comport  with 
my  ideas  of  what  ought  to  be  done  in  this 
case  when  It  comes  before  the  entire  Court 
1  hope  these  applicants  will  present  the  Issue 
to  the  full  Court  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity.  I  would  then  hold  that  there 
are  no  longer  any  justiciable  issues  in  the 
question  of  making  effective  not  only 
promptly  but  at  once— nou— orders  suffi- 
cient to  vindicate  the  rights  of  any  pupil  in 
the  United  States  who  is  efTectively  excluded 
from  a  public  school  on  account  of  his  race 
or  color. 

It  has  been  15  years  since  we  declared  in 
the  two  Brown  cases  that  a  law  which  pre- 
vents a  child  from  going  to  a  public  school 
because  of  his  color  violates  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause.  As  this  record  conclusively 
shows,  there  are  many  places  stUl  in  this 
country  where  the  schools  are  either  "white" 
or  "Negro"  and  not  just  schools  for  all  chil- 
dren as  the  Constitution  requires.  In  mv 
opimon  there  Is  no  reason  why  such  a  whole- 
sale deprivation  of  constitutional  rights 
should  be  tolerated  another  minute.  I  fear 
that  this  long  denia.  of  constitutional  rights 
is  due  in  large  part  to  the  phrase  '"Rlth  all 
deliberate  speed."  I  would  do  awav  with  that 
phrase  completely. 


•  "The  obligation  of  the  district  courts,  as 
it  always  has  been,  is  to  assess  the  effective- 
ness of  a  proposed  plan  In  achieving  desegre- 
gation. There  is  no  universal  answer  to  com- 
plex problems  of  desegregation:  there  Is  ob- 
viously no  one  plan  that  will  do  the  Job  In 
every  case  The  matter  must  be  assessed  in 
light  of  the  circumstances  present  and  the 
options  available  in  each  instance  It  is  In- 
cumbent upon  the  school  board  to  estab- 
lish that  its  proposed  plan  promisee  mean- 
ingful and  immediate  progress  toward  dis- 
establishing state-lmptosed  segregation. 
Green  v.  County  School  Board,  supra,  at  439. 

"Where  [freedom -of -choice)  offers  real 
promise  of  aiding  a  desegregation  program  to 
effectuate  conversion  of  a  state-impKised  dual 
system  to  a  unitary,  non-racial  system  there 
might  be  no  objection  to  allowing  such  a 
device  to  prove  itself  in  operation 

"The  New  Kent  School  Board's  'freedom- 
of-cholce'  plan  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  suf- 
ficient step  to  "effectuate  the  transition"  lo 
a  unitary  system.  .  .  ."•  Id.,  at  440-441, 
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Application  to  vacate  suspension  of  order 
denied. 
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NATIONAL  SPENDING  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  Ore- 
gonians  support  President  Nixon  in  his 
desire  to  curb  inflation  because  we  know 
of  the  cruel  effects  the  erosion  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  can  have 
on  all  facets  of  our  economy. 

We  are  concerned,  however,  about  the 
tools  that  are  being  used  to  curb  infla- 
tion. Oregonians  see  the  wisdom  of  re- 
ducing Federal  spending:  they  under- 
stand the  motivation  behind  the  curbing 
of  credit  through  high  interest  rates  even 
though  they  may  not  agree  with  its  effec- 
tiveness. 

Oregonians  do  not,  however,  under- 
stand the  rationale  of  determining  priori- 
ties which  place  special  emphasis  on  the 
procurement  of  expensive,  nonproductive 
military  items  while  at  the  same  time 
curbs  are  imposed  on  public  works  and 
homebuilding. 

-Oregojuans  do  not  appreciate  the  em- 
phasis on  spending  for  improven  missile 
programs  while  at  the  same  time  reducing 
the  budget  for  water  pollution  control. 
Oregonians  bore  the  brunt  of  cutbacks 
and  high  interest  rates  in  1966.  and  they 
are  willing  to  take  their  share  of  the 
burden  in  1969.  But  they  do  not  want 
their  mills  closed,  their  shipyards  silent, 
their  income  reduced  while  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  goes  merrily  along  its  way 
building  the  machinery  of  war. 

One  of  Oregon's  outstanding  editors 
has  recently  commented  on  our  Nation  s 
spending  priorities.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  his  comments  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  is 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

"PtTBLic  Sector'  Needs  in  Our  Back  Yard 

Southern  Oregon  Is  not,  really  a  microcosm 
of  the  nation  We  simply  don't  have  some  of 
the  problems  that  other  parts  of  the  nation 
must  contend  with. 

But  .  .  . 

We  do  have  enough  problems  that  can  be 
fully  (or  even  partially)  solved  only  with 
federal  help,  that  we  are  typical  of  many 
other  areas  of  the  United  States. 

For  one  thing,  we  all  pay  Uxes — heavy 
taxes.  And  we  have  Just  as  much  right  as 
every  other  section  to  expect  something  in 
return  for  those  taxes. 

Phrases  such  as  "Investments  In  the  pub- 
lic sector  of  the  economy"  don't  mean  too 
much  In  the  abstract.  But  when  one  gets 
down  to  particulars,  they  mean  a  great  deal. 

The  Rogue  Basin  Project  has  been  au- 
thorized for  some  years  now.  and  there  has 
been  a  dribble  of  construction  funds  But 
these  funds  are  a  fraction  of  the  amount  that 
could  be  Invested  productively.  With  more 
recent  cut-backs,  we  must  postpone  for  even 
longer  expectation  of  the  benefits  (irriga- 
tion. recreaUon,  fish  and  wildlife,  water 
quality,  power)  the  project  would  ultimately 
bring.  The  accompanying  Injustice  to  those 
who  must  await  government  purchase  of 
their  lands  Is  outrageous. 

Mentioned  in  this  space  vesterday  was  the 
fact  that  the  voters  of  the  area  have  ap- 
proved bonds  for  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  facilities.  But  lack  of  funds  for 
the  federal  government's  share  threaten  more 
delay— and  meanwhile,  costs  go  up  and  up. 
Some  preliminary,  but  basically  sound, 
plans  for  downtown  renewal  (urban  redevel- 
opment) have  been  made.  But  putting  them 


into  effect  must  await  federal  matching 
money.  With  new  slowdowns,  when  that  wUl 
be  available  Is  unknown. 

Anti-poverty  programs  are  not  receiving 
the  financing  they  need  to  become  more  fully 
effective. 

Increases  In  Social  Security  payments  have 
been  delayed  and  scaled  down. 

The  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  have  long  known  they 
could  do  a  better  Job,  and  could  Increase 
allowable  cuts.  If  they,  had  more  money  to 
Invest  In  forest  management. 

The  federal  government  owns  or  manages 
well  over  half  of  the  land  Ln  the  state  of 
Oregon  and  In  Jackson  County.  It  has  not 
done  lu  share  (compared  to  the  state  and 
the  counties)  In  providing  recreational  fa- 
cilities—particularly in  view  of  the  great 
number  of  users  in  Interstate  travel. 

New  National  Parks  in  the  area  (Redwoods 
and  Pt.  Reyes) ,  though  authorized,  are  going 
begging  for  funds  needed  to  purchase  land. 
The  nation's  airways  are  increasingly  un- 
safe because  of  Inadequate  manpower  and 
equipment  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration. 

Education  at  all  levels  Is  crying  for  more 
money  to  do  the  Job  that  needs  to  be  done 
but  the  federal  share  Is  still  far  from  what 
it  should  be.  This  is  particularly  pointed 
here,  where  a  community  college  is  in  the 
talking  stage  and  is  needed. 

These  are  only  samples— and  only  those 
that  have  some  local  application — of  the 
huge  backlog  of  things  In  "the  public  sector- 
that  need  doing,  and  that  can  come  only 
when  the  federal  purse  Is  able  to  help  pay 
for  them. 

To  those  who  may  say,  "But  federal  money 
comes  out  of  our  pockets  too;  It  Isn't  free." 
we  reply,  of  course  It  Is  our  money.  And 
as  long  as  we're  paying  in  to  the  federal 
treasury,  are  we  not  entitled  to  get  our 
share  back  again  in  things  that  benefit  us? 

The  two  biggest  barriers  to  the  adequate 
funding  of  these  many  needs  and  projects 
are  the  Vietnam  war.  which  is  taking  some 
$30  billion  annually,  and  military  spending 
generally,  which  absorbs  well  over  half  of 
the  federal  budget. 

Only  when  these  two  huge  drains  on  our 
natural  resources  and  our  tax  dollars  are 
brought  under  manageable  control  can  we 
have  any  real  expectation  of  progress  in 
meeting  the  many  unmet  needs  of  the  people 
of  Southern  Oregon. 


on  the  same  date,  and  considered  by  the 
subcommittee  on  January  23.  1950,  has 
yet  to  see  the  light  of  day  in  the  U.S 
Senate. 

Rules  in  some  form  must  be  adopted, 
recognized  and  observed.  The  adoption 
of  the  Genocide  Convention  would  not, 
for  example,  wholly  protect  nations  of  a 
dictatorship  against  ofBcal  political  kill- 
ings. But  then  thousands  of  years  have 
passed  since  the  Ten  Commandments 
were  handed  down  and  they  are  not  yet 
universally  observed.  Nevertheless,  their 
very  existence  has  helped  attain  their 
objectives.  Our  own  Bill  of  Rights  does 
not  guarantee  that  our  civil  rights  are 
not  at  times  violated.  But  their  inclusion 
in  our  Constitution  gives  them  legal 
status  and  our  courts  provide  the  mean.'? 
of  attainment.  So  would  it  be  with  a 
treaty  on  genocide. 

The  United  States  is  in  the  unique  his- 
torical position  of  having  demonstrated 
in  a  practical  manner  the  eflfectlveness 
of  a  BUI  of  Rights.  We  are  under  a  moral 
obligation  to  lead  the  flght  for  the  recog- 
nition of  human  rights  everywhere.  The 
least  we  can  do  now  is  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention. 


REVENUE  SHARING:  THE  IMPACT 
WITHIN  ONE  STATE 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION— ON 
PAPER  ONLY 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  first  few  years  after  1945,  consider- 
able energy  was  devoted  to  bringing  into 
being  something  akin  to  an  international 
bill  of  rights,  such  as  had  been  envisioned 
at  San  Francisco  in  drafting  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  A  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  emerged  from  the  Gren- 
eral  Assembly  in  December  1948.  A  Gen- 
ocide Convention  was  approved  at  the 
same  time  and  has  since  been  adopted 
by  the  requisite  number  of  nations  to  be 
effective  as  to  the  signatory  nations.  But 
even  this  treaty,  designed  to  prevent  the 
systematic  destruction  of  people  on  ra- 
cial, religious  or  cultural  grounds,  exists 
on  paper  only  so  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned. 

The  Convention  on  Genocide,  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  U.N.  on  December  1948,  signed  in 
behalf  of  the  United  States  on  December 
11,  1948,  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  by  the  President  for  rati- 
fication on  June  16.  1949,  referred  to  the 
Senate  s  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  proposed  revenue-sharing 
plan  is  among  the  most  important  gov- 
ernmental initiatives  of  this  generation 
It  holds  enormous  promise  as  a  means 
of  reducing  the  tremendous  fiscal  pres- 
sures on  State  and  local  governments 
and  helping  each  jurisdiction  meet  its 
own  most  urgent  needs. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  President '.s 
plan  contains  mandatory  pass-through 
provisions  to  guarantee  that  a  substan- 
tial share  of  each  State's  allocation  would 
be  funneled  directly  to  its  cities  and 
counties  without  Federal  strings  or  State 
controls.  This  principle  is  an  essential 
element  in  an  equitable  and  effective 
revenue-sharing  plan. 

Early  discussion  suggests,  however 
that  implementing  the  pass-through 
principle  equitably  may  be  one  of  the 
most  difBcult  legislative  problems  we 
face  as  we  consider  the  President's  plan 
and  alternatives.  First,  we  must  deter- 
mine how  much  of  each  State's  alloca- 
tion should  be  passed  through,  and  there- 
fore must  strike  a  sensible  balance  be- 
tween State  and  local  needs,  responsi- 
bilities and  resources.  Second,  we  must 
devise  equitable  formulas  for  distribu- 
tii  g  the  local  share  among  jurisdictions 
within  each  State,  formulas  which  pro- 
vide some  assistance  for  all  regions  and 
at  the  same  time  concentrate  funds  in 
the  cities  which  need  the  most  help. 

Among  the  many  local -distribution 
formulas  being  discussed  are  those  based 
on  tax  effort  and  on  taxable  income.  In 
a  thoughtful  article  published  in  the  Bal- 
timore Sun  on  Sunday,  September  21 
Michael  Parks  evaluated  the  impact  of 
each  approach  in  Maryland.  He  found, 
among  other  things,  that  a  formula 
based  on  taxable  wealth  would  distribute 
a  larger  share  of  funds  to  Maryland's 
suburban  coimties,  while  a  tax-effort 
formula  would  direct  proportionately 
more  to  the  city  of  Baltimore. 


As  Mr.  Parks  pointed  out,  such  dis- 
parities would  be  relatively  small  at  first, 
but  "the  geometric  growth  planned  for 
the  program  makes  the  formula  worth 
arguing  about."  His  analysis  indeed 
raises  important  questions  which  apply 
to  ever>'  State,  and  which  deserve  con- 
sideration by  all  of  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Parks'  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reventte  Sharing  :  The  Federal  Strings 
ARE  STILL  There 

(By  Michael  Parks) 

President  Nixon  billed  his  plan  to  share 
iederal  tax  revenue  with  the  nation's  st.ate6. 
cities  and  counties  last  month  as  a  federal 
11  id  program  without  strings. 

There  would  be  no  5-page,  10-copy  reports 
to  be  filed,  the  President  promised:  no  laby- 
rinth of  federal  guidelines,  no  snooping 
ijureaucrats  from  Washington  to  enforce 
them.  It  was  to  be  a  simple  from-tis-to-you 
allocation  of  a  little  bit  of  the  billions  the 
federal  government  takes  in  each  year  in 
personal  income  taxes. 

The  allocation  formula  for  the  revenue 
sharing  would  be  pre-set.  the  President  said. 
He  proposed  to  distribute  $500  million  next 
year,  the  first  year  of  the  plan,  with  the 
total  rising  to  $5.1  billion  six  years  later. 

Analysis  of  the  plan's  welter  of  formulas 
and  calculations  shows,  however,  that  it  Is 
not  as  simple  as  this,  that  there  are  Indeed 
strings,  mostly  by  Implication,  In  the  way 
the  President  has  propjosed  to  divide  this 
money. 

Boiled  down,  the  plan  as  outlined  favors 
suburban  America  and  slights  the  cities.  It 
encourages  use  of  regressive  and  Inequitable 
local  tax  structures.  It  shows  an  uncommon 
confidence  in  the  a,blllty  of  state  govern- 
ments to  modernize  themselves  and  trudge 
forward.  In  partisan  terms,  it  favors  the 
Republican  strongholds  of  the  statehouses. 
county  seats  and  Milage  halls  over  the  Demo- 
cratic-controlled city  halls  And.  In  terms  of 
Just  plain  money  below  the  state  level,  those 
that  have.  get. 

Nationally,  the  federal  government  would 
redistribute  some  of  the  country's  wealth, 
.is  It  has  been  doing  for  years  in  almost  all 
national  programs.  Money  would  be  collected 
more  or  less  on  the  basis  of  wealth  through 
the  personal  income  tax,  but  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  need  as  determined  by  popula- 
tion and  the  amount  of  Its  citizens'  income 
that  a  state  collects  In  taxes. 

The  presimiptlon  here  is  that.  If  a  state 
is  not  only  p>oor  but  also  has  scores  of  prob- 
lems that  take  money  to  solve,  It  Is  going  to 
liave  high  tax  rates.  While  this  Is  not  uni- 
versally true  and  there  are  other  ways  to 
determine  need,  such  as  using  the  states' 
average  per-person  income,  most  econo- 
mists regard  the  so-called  tax-effort  measure 
.is  a  fair  index. 

But  President  Nixon  scraps  this  formula 
in  dividing  the  money  within  a  state.  About 
half  of  a  state's  money — depending  on  the 
proportion  of  state-vs. -local  taxes — would  go 
directly  to  its  subdivision,  divided  not  on 
the  basis  of  need  but,  in  effect,  on  the  basis 
of  wealth. 

In  Maryland,  for  example,  of  about  $8.25 
million  to  which  the  state  appears  entitled 
in  the  next  fiscal  year,  about  42  per  cent 
would  be  passed  directly  to  the  counties  and 
cities.  Baltimore  city,  under  the  President's 
plan,  would  get  about  CI  million,  by  far  the 
largest  amount  of  any  subdivision  but  $300.- 
000  less  than  It  would  receive  If  the  formula 
were  based  on  the  proportion  of  Its  residents' 
wealth  taken  In  taxes  rather  than  Just  the 
total  amount  of  taxes. 

In  other   words,   Baltimore  would  receive 


29  per  cent  of  the  subdlvUlons'  share  in 
Maryland  under  the  proposed  local  formula 
compared  to  37  per  cent  If  the  national  for- 
mula were  used.  While  $300,000 — Just  a  cent 
on  the  city's  $4,»4  property  tax  rate — oan  get 
lost  In  petty  cash  at  City  Hall,  the  geometric 
growth  planned  for  the  program  makes  the 
formula  worth  arguing  about. 

Montgomery  county,  the  state's  richest 
subdivision  with  twice  the  taxable  wealth 
per  person  as  Baltimore  city,  would  get  $570.- 
500  in  the  next  fiscal  year  under  President 
Nixon's  formula,  compared  with  $318,500  If 
the  effort  it  makes  to  pay  for  local  govern- 
ment were  taken  Into  account.  Similar  bene- 
fits accrue  to  Baltimore  and  Prince  Georges 
counties. 

The  anticipated  amount  for  St.  Marys 
coimty,  the  state's  poorest  subdivision  with 
less  than  a  third  the  per  capita  taxable 
wealth  of  Montgomery,  Illustrates  what  hap- 
pens to  most  of  the  rural  Eiastern  Shore  and 
Western  Maryland  counties  under  the  Nixon 
formula.  Under  the  proposed  plan,  St  Marys 
would  get  $14,000,  compared  with  $35,000  If 
the  national  formula  were  used  to  measure 
local  tax  effort. 

The  reason  for  the  differences  is  that  the 
rich  suburban  counties,  despite  their  mush- 
rooming school  systems  and  heavy  construc- 
tion costs,  are  not  burdened  by  public  needs 
to  the  same  extent  as  Baltimore  city  and  the 
rural  counties.  Montgomery,  for  example, 
requires  only  half  the  effective  tax  rate  as 
Baltimore  city  to  support  the  program  of 
government  in  its  budget,  and  Montgomery 
probably  comes  far  closer  than  Baltimore  to 
meeting  its  total  needs 

The  disparities  worked  by  the  Nixon  for- 
mula are  magnified  by  a  compromise  to  pla- 
cate suburban  officials.  The  original  plan 
called  for  distribution  of  the  local  money  only 
to  cities  and  counties  with  a  population  of 
50.000  or  more  dO  of  Maryland's  counties 
have  less) .  Another  modification  gave  heavier 
weight  to  cities  of  over  100.000  population. 
The  elimination  of  these  two  provisions 
dilutes  the  program's  impact  on  urban 
budgets  to  guarantee  that  each  of  the  na- 
tion's 40.000  counties,  cities  and  Incorporated 
towns — some  in  Maryland  have  populations 
of  less  than  100 — will  get  something,  even  if  It 
Is  only  $50  or  $100 

To  get  a  larger  share,  a  city  or  county  has 
to  raise  taxes  faster  than  its  neighbors,  but 
the  taxes  It  depends  upon  are.  In  large  meas- 
ure, property  taxes,  regarded  by  both  liberal 
and  conservative  economists  as  regressive  past 
the  point  of  equity  and  useful  only  to  the 
extent  they  can  be  easily  adjusted  to  match 
relatively  small  budget  Increases. 

In  addition,  much  more  of  state  and  local 
spending  Is  In  wages  and  salaries,  rather  than 
procurement,  and  is  directly  affected  in  a 
time  of  sharply  rising  wages.  Baltimore's 
money  needs,  for  example,  grow  about  $22 
million  to  $26  million  a  year:  its  revenue,  only 
$10  million.  New  York  city's  budget  has 
tripled  in  the  last  10  years  to  $6.6  billion;  It  is 
now  growing  about  15  per  cent  a  year  while 
the  city's  revenues  are  increasing  only  5  per 
cent. 

A  1967  analysis  of  municipal  needs  across 
the  country  for  the  next  decade  showed  that 
the  state  and  local  governments  would  fall 
$262  billion  short  of  meeting  them.  While  this 
Is  cut  by  new  and  Increased  taxes  and  by  the 
realization  that  government  can  only  ap- 
proach the  ideal,  a  substantial  gap  remains 
It  will  take  more  than  $5  billion  a  year  as 
proposed  by  President  Nixon  to  fill  It. 

In  this  situation,  critical  questioning  of 
federal  revenue  sharing  puts  state  and  local 
ofBclalo  in  the  p>osltlon  of  inspecting  a  gift- 
horse  for  bad  teeth  and  lame  legs.  Governor 
Mandel  summed  it  up  last  month  when  he 
said  he  would  be  grateful  to  get  any  tax- 
sharing  measure  enacted  without  regard  to 
the  amount  of  money,  formulas  for  dividing 
it  or  its  implications. 


A  CALL  TO  ACTION 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Parade  Sunday 
supplement  of  Simday's  Washington 
Post — September  21,  1969 — captured 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  spirit  of  much  of 
America. 

The  target  date  set  in  the  editorial  is 
1976 — our  country's  200th  anniversary. 
How  better  could  we  honor  that  date 
than  with  real  success  in  the  fields  men- 
tioned in  the  editorial:  hunger,  pollu- 
tion, housing,  and  a  cancer  cure?  To 
what  more  worthy  goal  could  we  commit 
ourselves  than  to  conquering  problems  of 
poverty,  pollution,  and  spirit? 

I  commend  the  editors  of  Parade  for 
focusing  the  attention  of  its  readers  on 
this  pressing  problem.  Because  I  know 
Senators  share  my  interest  in  this,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Call  To  Action 

In  less  than  seven  years,  the  United  States 
win  celebrate  Its  200th  anniversary-  as  a 
nation. 

On  July  4.  1976.  our  President  and  assorted 
orators  vrtll  congratulate  us  as  a  people  on 
our  many  and  monumental  achievements. 

Not  the  least  of  course,  will  be  our  landing 
of  Americans  on  the  moon. 

Having  harnessed  our  special  strengths — 
money,  men.  materials  and  the  organiza- 
tional genius  to  control  them — we  conquered 
space  before  1970. 

Why  can  we  not  conquer  some  of  our  social 
problems  on  earth  by  1976? 

Parade  today  suggests  that  If  we  can  put 
men  on  the  moon,  then  surely  we  can  eradi- 
cate hunger  In  our  nation  by  that  target- 
date 

Surely  by  then  we  can  cleanse  the  air 
we've  poisoned  and  the  water  we've  polluted. 

Surely — by  concentrating  our  scientists 
and  resources  in  a  crash  program  such  as  the 
Manhattan  Project  In  World  War  II  that 
created  the  A-bomb  in  five  years — we  can 
produce  a  cure  for  cancer. 

Surely  we  can  build  adequate  housing  for 
the  poor  and  end  some  of  our  educational 
and  economic  Injustices 

But  first  we  must  make  one  or  some  or  all 
of  these  achievements  a  national  goal  and 
July  4.  1976,  a  national  deadline. 

Can  we  do  this?  A  nation  that  has  con- 
quered the  secrets  of  space  and  nature  In 
record  time  can  with  strong  leadership  con- 
quer problems  of  poverty,  pollution,  and 
spirit. 

In  part  it  will  be  a  matter  of  money  More 
Important.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  attitude — 
of  discipline  and  compassion 

If  each  of  us  can  change  his  mind  and 
heart,  only  a  little.  America  will  have  en- 
tered the  Age  of  the  Possible.  And  we  will 
proudly  record  on  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  Republic  that  we  reached  the  moon  and 
put  our  glory  to  w^ork  at  home 


THE    PESTICIDE    PERIL— LTV 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr,  President,  the  con- 
troversy over  the  threat  to  wildlife  and 
human  health  from  the  use  of  persistent, 
toxic  pesticides  has  received  its  most  sig- 
nificant public  exposure  to  date  during 
the  recent  hearings  before  the  Wisconsin 
State  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
to  ban  the  use  of  DDT  in  Wisconsin. 

During  the  hearings  S.  Goran  Lofroth, 
chairman  of  a  six-member  committee 
which  studies  DDT  for  the  Swedish  Na- 
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tlonal  Research  Council,  testified  that 
breast-fed  babies  ingest  more  than 
double  the  recommended  maximum 
daily  dose  of  DDT.  Lofroth's  state- 
ment was  based  on  research  that  had 
shown  that  a  woman  secretes  in  her  milk 
125  percent  of  her  daily  intake  of  DDT 
and  its  chemical  relatives,  contrasted 
with  the  2  to  10  percent  which  cows  se- 
crete in  milk,  giving  a  baby  0.02  milli- 
grams of  DDT  daily  for  each  kilogram  of 
body  weight. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  by  Arthur  E.  Rowse  re- 
ported on  another  study  done  by  two  At- 
lanta researchers,  August  Curley  and 
Renate  Kimbrough,  for  the  National 
Communicable  Disease  Center  regarding 
pesticide  levels  in  nursing  mothers.  Al- 
though this  study  found  smaller  levels  of 
DDT  than  the  study  done  by  Lofroth.  Mr. 
Rowse  concluded  that  "contamination  of 
nature's  purest  food  shows  that  the  only 
real  solution  is  banning  the  use  of  such 
powerful  pesticides." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Rowse's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  TJeing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Mother's  Milk  Has  DDT 
(By  .Arthur  E.  Rowse) 
Nature's  most  perfect  food,  mother's  milk 
now  comes   with   pesticide  residues. 

A  study  done  earlier  this  year  by  two  At- 
lanta researchers  on  nursing  mothers  showed 
the  existence  of  a  number  of  potent  insecti- 
cides. Including  DDT,  in  the  milk  passing 
from  mother  to  baby. 

Amounts  of  DDT  "were  small.  They  ranged 
only  from  05  to  26  parts  per  million,  a  rela- 
tively small  level  But  studies  elsewhere  in 
this  country-  and  In  England.  Hungary  and 
Italy  have  revealed  amounts  as  high  as  4  88 
parts  per  million. 

That  Is  near  the  5  parts-per-mllUon  limit 
set  recently  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration for  flsh  in  interstate  commerce  And 
it  led  one  wag  to  remark  that  If  mother's 
milk  came  In  a  different  container  it  might 
be  seized  by  FDA  officials. 

Even  PDA  officials  are  not  as  brazen  as 
that.  But  they  are  getting  concerned  about 
the  steady  rise  in  jjestlcide  residues  finding 
their  way  into  the  human  body.  DDT  is  not 
only  the  most  used  but  is  particularly  oer- 
sistenr.  ^ 

It  IS  passed  on  from  insects  to  fish  to  birds 
and  animal,  and  it  tends  to  become  more 
concentrated  at  each  step 

DDT  is  known  to  accumulate  in  the  f^attv 
tissues  of  animals  and  humans  The  level 
of  tolerance  apparently  varies  from  one  in- 
dividual to  another  probably  depending  on 
what  other  chemicals  are  in  the  body.  Tests 
show  that  some  humans  have  as  much  as  12 
parts  per  million  of  DDT  in  their  fattv 
tissues. 

But  until  the  studies  of  nursing  mothers 
there  was  no  scientific  evidence  that  mother's 
milk  contained  DDT. 

The  researchers  who  did  the  Atlanta  study 
August  Curley  and  Renate  Kimbrough  also 
tested  for  the  chemical  in  the  blood  of  preg- 
nant women  to  see  if  they  had  more  than 
other  normal  adults.  They  found  no  slenifl- 
cant  difference. 

But  the  fact  that  they  found  any  at  all 
indicates  that  babies  may  be  getting  the 
powerful  pesticide  through  the  blood  stream 
as  well  as  mothers  milk.  No  studies  have 
proved  this  yet,  however. 

The  Atlanta  research  was  done  for  the 
National  Communicable  Disease  Center  In 
that  city.  It  was  first  reported  in  the  Feb- 
ruary Issue  of  the  Archives  of  Environmenui 
Health. 


A  more  recent  report  of  pesticides  in 
mother's  milk  was  presented  earlier  this 
month  to  the  Senate  Subcommltt**  on  Ml- 
gratcM-y  Labor  by  Jerome  Cohen,  general 
counsel  for  the  striking  grape  workers  in  Cal- 
ifornia. He  said  significant  amounts  of  DDT 
had  been  found  in  the  milk  of  15  nursing 
mothers  in  San  Francisco. 

There  still  are  ways  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  pesticides  you  take  In.  such  as  by  wash- 
ing fresh  produce  carefully  and  cooking  meat 
and  flsh  well  before  eatlpg  them. 

But  contamination  of  nature's  purest  foods 
shows  that  the  only  real  solution  Is  banning 
the  u«e  of  such  powerful  pesticides. 


September  23,  1969 


CLEAN  AIR 


S.  1993,  A  BILL  TO  REQUIRE  FULL 
PUBLIC  DISCLOSURE  OF  FINAN- 
CIAL INTERESTS  BY  TOP  GOVERN- 
MENT OFFICIALS 


Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hard 
and  mj'self.  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration    the 
Senator  from  Nevada  >  Mr.  Cannon)  ,  has 
written  us  indicating  that  hearings  will 
be  scheduled  on.  among  other  bills,  S 
1993.  This  is  our  bill  to  require  full  puialic 
disclosure  of  financial  interests  by  top 
officials  in  all  three  branches  of  Govern- 
ment—legislative, executive,  and  judicial. 
Each  month  that  passes  seems  to  bring 
further  demonstration  of  the  need  for 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  disclosure  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  maintaining 
public   confidence   in   government.   The 
latest  case  again  involves  the  judiciary 
stirring  a  controversy   which  obviously 
only  complete  disclosure  of  the  facts  can 
resolve. 

How  much  better  for  the  individuals 
involved,  whether  legislators,  administra- 
tors, or  judges,  and  for  their  respective 
institutions  as  well  as  for  the  general 
public  would  be  regular  public  financial 
disclosure  from  the  outset— that  is.  when- 
ever the  individual  assumed  executive  or 
judicial  office  or  became  a  candidate  for 
membership  in  the  Congress. 

It  is  more  than  a  decade  since  I  first 
introduced,  alone,  a  public  disclosure  bill 
Over  the  years,  the  number  of  sponsors 
has  grown  steadily  and  now  numbers  20 
Senators  including  the  majoritv  leader 
'Mr.  Mansfield-   and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  ,  who  a  few  days  ago 
made  full  voluntary  disclosure  of  his  per- 
sonal financial  situation,  as  a  number  of 
other  sponsors  have  also  done    Earlier 
this  year,  in  the  light  of  the  controversy 
concerning  another  nomination  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  we  extended  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  to  include  members  of 
the  Federal  Bench  and  top  judicial  staff 
Although  the  substance  of  our  bill  in 
one  form  or  another  has  been  discussed 
many  times  on  the  Senate  fioor,  no  hear- 
ings have  been  held  on  the  general  prop- 
osition for  more  than  a  decade  We  wel- 
come, therefore.  Senator  Cannons  assur- 
ance that  letters  requesting  comments 
on  the  bill  are  being  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  others  looking  toward  the 
possibility  of  hearings  probably  in  the 
latter  part  of  October. 

We  share  his  anticipation  of  'mean- 
ingful hearings"  and  we  hope  that  they 
will  mark  the  first  step  toward  passage 
of  our  bill  in  this  Congress 


bill: 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  contrary 
to  confident  assertions  by  some  that  we 
have  successfully  won  the  battle  against 
smog,  there  is  mounting  evidence  that 
existing  exhaust  control  systems  are 
nothing  more  than  stopgap  measures 
Last  month  the  President's  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  stated  that  be- 
cause of  the  sheer  increased  number  of 
automobiles,  trucks,  and  buses  on  oui 
roads,  by  1980  our  present  emission  con- 
trol devices  will  not  be  sufficient  to  con- 
trol effectively  air  pollution  from  motor 
vehicle  exhaust.  The  problem  is  urgent : 
we  need  to  be  actively  exploring  every 
alternative  to  insure  clean  air  in  our  en- 
vironment. 

An  editorial  published  in  the  Los  An- 
geles -Hmes  of  August  24.  1969,  makes 
this  point  cogently.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  Price  of  Clean  Air 
"The  main  battle  against  smog  has  been 
won."— Charles    M.    Helnen.    chief   engineer 
emission  control  and  chemical  development 
Chrysler  Corp..  April  9. 

The  peak  output  of  automobile-produced 
smog  in  Southern  California  definitely  has 

passed— and  will  never  be  as  high  again  " 

Dr.  Fred  Bowdltch.  director  of  emission  con- 
trol. General  Motors.  Aug.  5. 

"The  third  consecutive  smog  alert  was 
called  Friday  in  the  Los  Angeles  Basin  as  a 
blazing  sun  continued  to  cook  pollutants  in 
the  air."— The  Times.  Aug.  23. 

There  Is  a  kind  of  grim  ironv  In  the  recent 
public  concern  over  the  potential  threat 
from  transportation  and  storage  of  mlUtarv 
poison  gases. 

City  dwellers  throughout  the  nation  al- 
ready are  slowly  poisoning  themselves  by  in- 
nallng  the  air  polluted  bv  automobiles  The 
threat  Is  actual   and  stili   unabated 

Nowhere  is  the  peril  of  auto-caused  air 
pollution  more  serious  than  In  the  Los  An- 
geles Basin. 

At  least  10.000  persons  leave  each  year  on 
the  advice  of  their  physicians.  The  millions 
that  remain  simply  suffer  and  complain  that 
■  something  must  be  done" 

Something  has  been  done.  But  not  enough 
and  not  quickly  enough. 

Although  emission  control  regulations  have 
brought  about  a  reduction  in  the  total 
amount  of  hydrocarbons  and  carbon  monox- 
ide experts  say  the  skies  over  Los  Angeles 
will  not  be  substantially  cleared  of  pollutants 

That  timetable,  however,  could  be  accel- 
erated—if smog  sufferers  would  pay  the  price 

Air  pollution  control  can  be  as  strict  as  the 
people  want  it  to  be.  California  demonstrated 
that  pubUc  pressure  is  stronger  than  all  the 
auto  industry  lobbyists  when  it  forced  De- 
troit to  install  smog  control  devices. 

Congress  also  was  responsive  to  the  collec- 
tive outrage  of  Southern  Californlans  who 
demanded  that  this  state  be  allowed  to  set 
tougher  emission  standards  than  the  federal 
requirements. 

Although  Detroit  complains,  it  will  comply 
with  the  increasingly  stringent  regulations 
set  by  the  Legislature  for  new  cars  in  the 
1970  model  year  and  subsequently  No  in- 
dustry wants  to  give  up  its  biggest  market. 

But  even  with  improved  devices,  the  fight 
against  smog  moves  slowlv  because  a  majority 
of  the  cars  in  the  Los  Angeles  Basin  still  have 
no  exhaust  control  system  at  all.  The  total  of 
motor  vehicles  in  the  basin,  moreover  m- 
creases  by  nearly  IC",    every  year. 

To  achieve  a  substantial  Improvement  in 
air  quality,  therefore,  every  one  of  the  more 
than  4  mlUion  cars  and  trucks  in  Los  Angeles 
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County  must  be  equipped  with  an  emission 
control  device  In  proper  working  order. 

This  would  mean  that  every  owner  of  a 
pre-1966  vehicle  would  have  to  assume  not 
only  the  initial  cost  of  such  a  device  but 
also  the  expense  of  maintenance  and  at  least 
annual  inspection.  In  Los  Angeles  County 
alone,  the  total  price  would  amount  to  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Legislature  mandated  installation  of 
control  equipment  on  used  cars  but  only  if 
two  acceptable  devices  were  available  and  If 
Their  cost  did  not  exceed  $85  Neither  condl- 
!  ion  has  been  met. 

Much  more  must  be  done  to  develop  feasi- 
ble inspection  of  the  control  systems  in- 
st.iUed  at  the  factory.  Unlike  the  crankcase 
blowby,  these  devices  cannot  be  properly  in- 
spected with  a  quick  look  under  the  hood. 

So  long  as  the  public  Insists  on  buying  big 
cars  with  excessive  horsepower,  the  fumes 
they  produce  can  be  reduced  only  by  better 
control  equipment  Subject  to  periodic  main- 
tenance and  inspection — tmtll  there  is  a 
major  breakthrough  In  engines  or  fuel. 

Detroit  says  that  turbine  or  steam  engines 
or  one  powered  with  natural  gas  are  not  yet 
practical  and  may  never  be  Oil  companies 
similarly  offer  little  encouragement  that  pol- 
lution can  be  reduced  by  modifying  present 
fuels. 

Perhaps.  But  If  the  public  outcry  were  loud 
enough,  more  action  would  be  motivated  in 
industry — and  in  government  Why  is  not 
the  federal  government  doing  more  inde- 
pendent research  in  these  two  areas? 

The  ultimate  cure  was  proposed  by  State 
Sen  Nicholas  Petris  (D-Al.imeda)  when  he 
proposed  that  the  Internal  combustion 
engine  be  outlawed  in  California  in  1975. 

Not  long  ago.  his  bill  would  have  drawn 
nothing  but  laughter  from  his  colleagues. 
This  year  it  passed  the  Sen:ite  and  had  sup- 
port in  the  Assembly  before  being  defeated. 

Life  without  one — or  two  or  three — cars 
jeems  unthinkable  to  most  Southern  Cali- 
fornlans. But  life  may  be  unbearable  if  auto- 
ciused  air  pollutants  are  not  drastically  cur- 
tailed, and  before  1980. 

The  air  can  be  made  cleaner,  Just  as  other 
kinds  of  environmental  pollution  can  be  con- 
trolled. But  smog  will  not  diminish  until  the 
public  dem.inds — and  suppK>rts — corrective 
action. 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  SENATOR 
JOHN  O.  PASTORE  AT  A  DINNER 
MEETING  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS  NEWS  EX- 
ECUTIVES ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  my  senior 
colleague  from  Rhode  Island,  Senator 
Pastore.  recently  addressed  a  meeting 
of  the  New  England  Associated  Press 
News  Executives  in  Newport.  R.I. 

In  this  address,  with  the  eloquence  for 
v.hich  he  is  so  well  known.  Senator 
P.astore  presented  a  most  perceptive 
analysis  of  the  world  position  of  the 
United  States.  He  offered  what  I  believe 
are  very  soimd  suggestions  for  national 
policy  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and 
positive,  constructive  proposals  for  a  re- 
orientation of  our  foreign  policy,  and  our 
global  militarj-  strategy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  the  address  by 
Senator  John  O.  Pastore  before  the  New 
England  Associated  Press  News  Execu- 
tives be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  • 


Address  by  Senator  Pastore 

It  is  a  pleasure,  on  this  mld-September 
evening,  to  come  from  our  Nation's  Capital 
to  this  delightful  New  England  coast. 

It  Is  a  double  pleasure  to  share  the  com- 
panionship of  you  executives  of  the  New 
England  press — your  families  and  your 
friends 

As  a  Senator  deeply  involved  in  the  world 
of  communications.  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect for  your  sense  of  responsibility  In  an 
area  where  you  wield  such  influence 

You  are  Joined  in  a  profession  which  is  a 
highly  privileged  vocation.  The  vocation  is 
privileged  because,  more  than  most  enter- 
prises. Journalism  Is  involved  in  the  hurts 
and  hopes  of  humanity — its  sufferings  and  Its 
successes. 

The  world  of  the  newspaper  Is  closer  than 
most  to  the  daily  shock  of  such  suffering  and 
the  daily  happiness  of  the  hope  that  lies 
beyond  each  fear. 

And,  again,  more  than  most,  you  are  on 
the  firing  line  of  the  daily  challenges  of  our 
changing  society. 

For  times  do  change  and  change  makes 
challenge. 

We  of  Rhode  Island  are  honored  by  your 
choice  of  NewTDort  for  this  meeting. 

We  of  Rhode  Island  are  extremely  proud 
and   jxjssessive   of   Newport. 

Newport  Is  earlv  American,  it  Is  330  years 
old. 

Newport  is  history.  For  three  Revolution- 
ary years  It  was  held  captive  by  the  British 
.Army.  A  few  miles  from  here.  In  the  famed 
Battle  of  Rhode  Island,  the  sturdy  colonials 
defeated  the  world's  best  armv  of  that  time — 
the  British. 

Touro  Synagogue  stands  as  a  symbol  of 
the  spirit  of  Roger  Williams  of  tolerance  and 
equal  opportunity.  Rhode  Island  set  the  style 
for  American  freedoms  Such  Is  the  con- 
tinuity of  history. 

Here  are  the  famed  homes  of  wealth.  They 
testify  to  the  affluence  of  America. 

Here  is  the  sea.  at  once  the  source  of  per- 
sonal pleasure,  and  the  majestic  setting  of 
international  power. 

An  old  soldier  came  here  to  Newport  to 
vacation — and  he  loved  it. 

A  young  sailor  came  here  to  marry  and  he 
loved  it. 

And  both  were  Presidents  of  the  United 
States. 

Another  President  sailed  off  Newport  in  a 
September  like  this  to  view  the  International 
yacht  race^  It  was  September  1934 — and  the 
President  was  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

I  remember  it  because  in  that  month  and 
year  I  was  a  young  politician  campaigning 
fcr  my  first  office  and  I  wondered  how  any 
politician   had   time   for  any  other  races. 

Many  men  In  uniform  come  to  Newport — 
and  call  it  their  home  port.  Fcr  this  has 
long  been  a  base  of  our  proud  Atlantic  fieet. 

Newport  Is  a  sailors  haven  so  Navy  news  Is 
home  town  news  in  Nevvnr.rt 

There  are  times  when  Navy  news  hits  the 
headlines  of  all  America  and.  indeed,  the 
press  of  the  world 

Such  was  the  Navv  news  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  announced  that 
76  ships  of  the  line  had  come  to  the  end  of 
the  line. 

The  Navy  would  retire  them. 

Some  of  the  ships  were  venerable  with  age 
by  Navy  standards 

Some  of  them  reached  back  to  that  Jan- 
uary day  of  1938  when  President  Roosevelt 
asked  the  Congress  for  a  billion  dollars  to 
build  a  bigger  Navy — battleships,  cruisers, 
airplane  carriers. 

It  was  to  defend  these  American  shores 
against  the  enemies  of  democracy,  he  said, 
although  no  one  had  declared  war  against 
us. 

Now  I  have  said  that  times  change  and  I 
would  like  to  go  back  to  the  mood  of  America 
In  the  mld-30's. 


In  a  world  tottering  on  the  abyss  of  war 
those   were   days   of   determined    neutrality. 

The  Congress  v.-anted  nothing  of  the 
League  of  Nations — nothing  of  the  World 
Court. 

Congress  Just  had  a  fierce  detertnlnatlon 
to  stop  all  traffic  in  war  materials. 

1935  saw  the  Senate  pass  a  Neutrality 
Resolution.  There  would  be  no  arms  or 
ammunition  for  belligerents  abroad  Tliere 
would  be  no  security  for  American  citizens 
who  chose  to  travel  on  merchant  ships  of 
belligerents. 

A  year  later,  in  1936  the  Neutrality  Res- 
olution was  further  strengthened  and  con- 
tinued and  then  again  in  1937  it  was  made 
firmer. 

No  wonder  then  when  President  Roose- 
velt came  to  the  Congress  with  his  call  for 
ships  he  had  to  declare  that  his  move  was 
purely  defensive. 

He  had  doubly  to  assure  the  Senate  that 
there  was  no  secret  deal  with  Great  Brltala- 
that  we  were  not  going  to  help  the  British 
Empire  in   its  Job  of  policing  the  earth 

"Policing  the  earth."  that  was  the  very 
phrase  of  the  commentator  of  those  days. 

Britannia  ruled  the  waves — and  England's 
military  power  fashioned  her  foreign  policy — 
and  fastened  her  control  on  people  as  dif- 
ferent from  her  as  they  were  distant, 

Now  times  have  changed. 

Now  we  police  the  earth. 

England's  adventure  bled  her  white  and 
she  retreated  to  her  tight  little  island.  And 
as  she  retreated  it  seemed  natural  that  a 
rich  and  powerful  America  should  fill  the 
vacuum. 

In  that  post  war  time  of  utter  helpless- 
ness there  were  things  that  America  could 
do,  and  we  did  them. 

Out  of  America's  wealth  and  resotirces 
we  could  help  a  tortured  world,  friend  and 
foe  alike,  back  to  sanity  and  security,  and 
this  we  did. 

Out  of  our  exclusive  atomic  power  we 
could  restrain  the  International  vandal,  and 
we  did. 

Out  of  our  power  and  plenty  we  could 
urge  world  unity  for  peace,  and  we  did 

We  did  more  than  that.  We  did  more  of 
everything. 

We  committed  ourselves  to  too  miany  pro- 
grams, in  too  many  places,  at  too  great  a 
price. 

We  seemed  to  work  ourselves  into  a  con- 
cept of  foreign  policy  which  said  America 
must  dominate  everywhere  or  the  FYee  World 
w.ruld  crumble  and  be  doomed. 

All  the  while  the  rest  of  the  Free  World 
did  precious  little  towards  its  own  security. 

We  dedicated  ourselves  abroad  while  we 
defaulted  here  at  home 

.At  home  we  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  pitfalls  and  perils  of  ghettos — hunger. 
welfare.   Inflation,  racism,  and   Vietnam. 

Maybe  history  will  Justify  our  involvement 
and  our  sacrifice  in  lives  and  moneyi — I  don't 
know. 

But  I  do  know,  for  the  moment.  Vietnam 
is  the  symbol  and  the  cause  of  much  of  the 
unrest — the  discontent — and  the  division 
among  our  own  people. 

In  the  past  few  months  I  have  had  several 
private  conversations  with  President  Nixon. 
I  am  convinced  that  he  intends  to  extricate 
us  from  that  quagmire. 

I  believe  this  to  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction 

However,  I  am  told  that  no  matter  who 
does  the  fighting,  as  long  as  the  shooting 
goes  on.  we  will  be  forced  to  commit  .Amer- 
ican forces  in  very  substantial  numbers  for 
logistic  and  supply  puriK>ses. 

The  real  and  only  answer,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  is  a  cease  fire  to  be  followed  as 
soon  as  possible  with  general  elections  under 
international  control  and  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  Geneva  accord  of  1954. 
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How  to  accomplish  this  feat  Is  the 
problem. 

For  sixteen  months  we  have  been  engaged 
In  negotiations  In  Paris  and  it  seems  that 
we  are  no  better  off  today  than  when  we 
started. 

Both  sides  are  polarized— at  least  in 
speech. 

Hanoi  wants  a  complete  and  unilateral 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  which  they 
know  we  cannot  and  will  not  do. 

Saigon,  on  the  other  hand,  In  all  of  Its 
proposals,  rejects  any  form  of  an  Interim 
government  which  Includes  the  Viet  Cong 
and  even  dissident  South  Vietnamese 

Bold  and  Imaginative  action  Is  required  If 
we  are  to  break  this  unbearable  deadlock 

Recently  Xuan  Thuy  dropped  a  casual 
hint  that  progress  towards  peace  could  be 
made  If  the  United  States  Increased  with- 
drawal of  Its  troops. 

Moreover,  with  the  death  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
and  the  proclaimed  three-day  cease  Are  by 
the  Viet  Cong  in  mourning  for  Mlnh— I  be- 
lieve the  time  is  appropriate  to  exploit  this 
turn  of  events. 

I  would  appeal  to  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations,  himself  an  oriental 
and  internationally  respected,  to  intervene 
and  use  his  good  offices  to  see  if  a  way  can- 
hot  b#  found  not  only  to  continue  the  "period 
AT  the  C"ease  fire  but  also  to  make  It  per- 
manent and  bring  this  carnage  to  an  end. 

It  may  not  work  but  at  least  It  is  worth 
a  try  We  have  nothing  to  lose  and  so  much 
to  gain. 

Today  our  people  are  very  much  worried 
over  our  choice  of  priorities. 

Stories  persist  of  corruption,  waste  and 
outright  thievery  in  Vietnam  while  here  at 
home  we  struggle  and  haggle  over  nickels 
and  dimes  on  essential  domestic  programs 
which  concern  the  health,  the  well-being, 
and  the  future  of  our  own  society. 

American  mothers  cannot  be  expected  for 
too  long  to  accept  a  policy  of  slow  death  of 
their  sons  waiting  for  a  miracle  to  happen 
in  Paris. 

The  taxpayer  has  become  weary  and  re- 
sentful of  an  $80  billion  defense  budget  with 
ail  the  attendant  evils  of  inflation  and  high 
taxes. 

After  twenty  long  years  we  are  still  heavily 
committed  in  Korea. 

We  struggle  in  Vietnam  pretty  much  alone 
without  the  actual  or  even  moral  support 
and  sympathy  of  most  of  the  allies  whom 
we  lifted  from  defeat  and  despair. 

In  Europe  we  are  heavily  committed  In 
men  and  money,  only  to  And  that  those 
whom  we  are  defending  are  doing  business 
as  usual  with  those  against  whom  we  are 
defending  them,  while  we  piously  deny  our- 
selves the  same  East-West  trade. 

No  wonder  then  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  reported  out  with 
only  one  dissenting  vote  Senate  Resolution 
85  which  passed  the  Senate  by  a  whopping 
vote  of  70-16. 

What  we  need  in  America  is  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  both  as  to  our  foreign  policy  and 
our  military  global  strategy. 

America  has  an  Important  role  to  play  in 
the  world.  It  Is  the  leading  naUon  In  the 
community  of  free  people. 

But  let  our  example  and  our  effort  be 
directed  not  In  the  depositing  of  our  soldiers 
In  every  small  country  of  the  world  because 
of  Internal  or  border  conflicts.  Rather,  let 
us  exert  our  energies  In  the  way  of  technical 
assistance  and  food  for  the  hungry. 

How  ironic  It  Is  that  we  pay  our  farmers  a 
premium  not  to  plant  their  fertile  soil  while 
a  world  goes  hungry. 

Let  us  encourage  our  farmers,  to  produce 
more. 

Let  us  pay  them  a  fair  prtce  for  their 
product  and  let  us  help  to  feed  the  hunerv 
abroad  and  here  at  home.  " 

This  is  the  role  of  the  Good  Samaritan  that 
America  has  always  played  and  maybe  In  the 
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days  that  He  ahead  we  can  play  it  better 
and  a  little  more  generously. 

In  this  great  land  of  ours  we  have  developed 
the  finest  society  that  dvUlzed  man  has  ever 
known. 

We  were  the  flrst  to  split  the  atom. 

We  were  the  flrst  to  put  a  man  on  the  mooa 

We  have  done  so  much  in  this  century  to 
conquer  nature — there  remains  so  much  to 
be  done  to  improve  human  nature. 

That  should  be  the  goal  of  American  for- 
eign policy. 

But  I  am  sure  that  we  can  never  reach 
America's  true  destiny  in  leading  the  world 
towards  peace  and  tranquility  unless  some- 
how we  begin  to  do  the  things  that  are  re- 
quired here  at  home  in  order  to  solidify  and 
unify  our  people  In  these  crucial  times.' 

I  am  sure  that  the  press  of  America,  and 
that  of  New  England,  can  do  a  great  deal  In 
leading  the  way. 

And,  for  that  reason,  I  thank  vou  for  vour 
invitation  and  the  opportunity  to  express 
these  few  ideas. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  furtlier  morning  business' 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 


furt 

ing  business  is  concluded 


ler  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 


HOUSING    AND    URBAN    DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  386,  S.  2864  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2864)  to 
amend  and  extend  laws  relating  to  hous- 
mg  and  urban  development,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objeotion  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill?  Without  objection,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  its  consideration. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

PRIVILEGE    or    THE    FLOOR 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  may  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  consideration  of  the  pending 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  the 
committee  bill,  s.  2864.  is  essentially  a 
bill  to  extend  and  continue  existing  Fed- 
eral housing  programs  authorized  by 
previous  acts  of  Congress. 

In  general,  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  agreed  to  a  2-year  extension 
of  programs  which  would  otherwise  ter- 
minate this  year.  The  most  important 
of  these  are  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration programs,  urban  renewal  model 
cities,  rent  supplement,  and  pubUc  hous- 
ing. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  programs 
a  number  of  amendments  are  being  rec- 
ommended in  order  to  make  the  pro- 
grams more  workable  and  more  effec- 
tive in  carrying  out  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress  and  In  meeting  current  housing 
needs. 


S.  2864  is  an  omnibus  bill  containing 
provisions  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration, and  many  other  bills  and  amend- 
ments submitted  to  the  committee  for 
consideration. 

The  recommendations  do  not  include 
any  new  far-reaching  programs.  The 
committee  did  not  feel  that  new  pro- 
grams were  needed  in  view  of  the  great 
comprehensive  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968.  The  new  1968 
programs  covered  a  wide  range  of  ac- 
tivities involving  practically  every  facet 
of  housing  and  urban  development 
needs  which,  when  fully  operational 
should  provide  the  resources  needed  fo; 
our  Nation  to  meet  the  national  hous- 
ing goal  of  a  decent  home  and  suitable 
living  environment  for  everv  American 
family. 

The  most  significant  part  of  the  bill 
involves  the  dollar  authorizations  to  fund 
the  programs  through  fiscal  year  1972 
In  general,  the  amounts  recommended 
would  continue  the  programs  at  exist- 
ing levels,  but  additions  were  made  to 
take  into  account  new  program  author- 
ity, increased  costs,  and  increased  inter- 
est charges.  Higher  levels  of  fundins 
were  authorized  for  the  interest  subsidv 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1972  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  goals  requirements  of 
the  1968  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act. 

Tlie  committee  believed  that,  with  the 
new  level  of  funds  plus  the  new  improve- 
ments in  operational  authority  author- 
ized by  the  bill,  the  Federal  Government 
in  cooperation  with  the  communities  and 
cities  of  this  Nation,  would  be  ready  to 
move  full  speed  ahead  to  cope  with  one 
of  our  most  difficult  domestic  prob- 
lems—the slums  of  America  and  the 
shortage  of  decent  housing  for  our 
American  people. 

Mr.  President,  title  I  of  the  bill  has 
reference  to  mortgage  credit  programs 
under  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion and  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association.  Of  most  significance  in 
this  title  are  provisions  which  would  in- 
crease permissive  mortgage  limits  for 
most  FHA  programs.  The  committee  is 
recommending  a  new  flexible  formula 
which  would  be  used  to  adjust  the  mort- 
gage ceilings  for  all  title  H  FHA  pro- 
grams by  using  the  "Price  Index  for  New 
One-Family  Houses  Sold"  published  an- 
nually by  the  Bureau  of  the   Census 
Ceiling   adjustments   are   also   recom- 
mended for  FHA  mortgage  loans  in  high 
cost  areas,  for  public  housing  cost  limits 
for  housing  in  Alaska,  and  for  mortgage 
loans  purchased  by  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association.  The  com- 
mittee is  recommending  these  changes 
regretfully,  but  felt  there  was  no  alter- 
native In  view  of  the  recent  sharp  in- 
crease In  construction  costs.  According 
to  the  Engineering  News  Record,  con- 
struction costs  for  housing  have  gone  up 
17  percent  since  1967. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  Involves  urban  re- 
newal. pubUc  housing  and  other  housing 
assistance  programs.  These  programs 
have  been  remarkably  active  in  recent 
months  with  widespread  interest  shown 
by  mayors  and  local  oflClclals  from  both 
small  and  large  cities  all  across  the  Na- 
tion. 

Urban     renewal,     through     its     new 
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neighborhood  development  program — 
NOP — hit  a  tremendous  peek  last  year. 
The  cities  practically  swamped  HUD 
with  applications.  Similarly,  public  hous- 
ing, through  its  new  turnkey  and  leas- 
ing programs,  reached  recordbreaking 
levels.  This  activity  reflects  the  concern 
of  city  ofiBcials  and  their  intentions  to 
carry  out  the  message  of  the  1968  Hous- 
ing Act  to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
elimliutte  sliuns  and  blighted  neighbor- 
hoods in  the  Nation's  cities.  It  was  the 
consensus  of  the  committee  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  respond  to 
this  concern  and  cooperate  to  the  full- 
est extent  possible  by  authorizing  ade- 
quate Federal  funds  to  meet  these  re- 
quests. 

Title  ni  of  the  bUl  involves  new  au- 
thorizations for  model  cities  and  metro- 
politan development  programs.  The 
model  cities  program  is  by  far  the  most 
.significant  of  these,  involving  new  au- 
thoi-izations  for  fiscal  years  1971  and 
1972  of  $287.5  million  and  $1.5  billion  re- 
spectively. This  program,  authorized  in 
1966,  is  now  past  the  planning  stage  and 
beginning  to  move  into  the  execution 
-tage  where  large  sums  of  Federal  sup- 
plementary ftmds  will  be  needed  to  help 
the  cities  with  their  efforts  of  u{>grading 
and  renewing  large  model  neighbor- 
hoods. The  committee  had  special  hear- 
ings on  this  program  and  is  satisfied 
that  it  is  moving  in  the  right  direction, 
even  though  no  tangible  evidence  of 
.Hiccessful  upgrading  is  yet  present. 

Urban  mass  transit  extension  is  also 
provided  for  in  this  title.  Recommenda- 
tion is  being  made  for  an  additional  $300 
million  to  carry  the  program  through  fis- 
cal year  1971.  Since  making  the  recom- 
mendation, the  President  sent  to  the 
Congress  an  urban  mass  transit  message, 
which  would  involve  a  major  change  in 
the  financing  of  federally-assisted  transit 
inograms.  Hearings  have  been  scheduled 
by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency on  this  new  proposal  starting  Octo- 
ber 14.  If.  as  a  result  of  these  hearings, 
agreement  can  be  reached  en  a  new 
lormula  to  fimd  mass  transit,  the  1-year 
e.xtension  imder  this  bill  would,  of  course, 
be  superseded. 

Title  rv  contains  many  miscellaneous 
provisions.  One  of  these  is  the  highly 
controversial  FHA-VA  interest  rate  ceil- 
ing issue.  The  committee  postponed  any 
action  on  this  issue  imtH  it  has  had  time 
to  study  the  report  recently  issued  by  the 
Commission  on  Mortgage  Interest  Rates. 
Hearings  will  be  held  on  this  report  by 
"he  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
beginning  September  25.  The  bill  before 
us  would  extend  existing  law  on  ceiUngs 
for  6  months,  until  April  1,  1970. 

Amendments  to  extend  and  improve 
;he  rural  housing  program  are  also  con- 
tained in  this  title.  The  Farmers  Home 
•A^dministration  does  an  excellent  job  with 
e.xtremely  limited  resources  to  help  fam- 
ilies get  decent  housing  in  rural  areas.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  of  my  colleagues 
know  this,  but  one-half  of  all  substand- 
ard housing  in  the  United  States  is  in 
rural  areas.  Greater  efforts  must  be  made 
to  correct  this  situation  and  I  believe  the 
provisions  in  the  bill  will  help  signifi- 
cantly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  a  sectl<m-by-section  summary   of 
S.  2864  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summarj' 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Title  I — Mortgage  Credit 

SECTION    101 EXTENSION  OF  PROGRAMS 

This  section  would  extend,  until  October 
1,  1971,  the  Federal  Housing  Administration's 
authority  under  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
Insure  housing  and  other  types  of  mortgage 
loans  and  to  Insure  title  I  property  improve- 
ment loans.  Under  existing  law  the  PHA's 
basic  insxiring  authorities  will  (with  minor 
exception)  expire  on  October  1, 1909. 

Subsection  (a)  would  extend  the  author- 
ity of  FHA  to  Insure  property  improvement 
loans  under  its  title  I  program  Subsection 
lb)  would  extend  authority  to  insure  hous- 
ing loans  and  mortgages  under  all  FHA  pro- 
grams except  those  with  Independent  ter- 
nxination  dates.  Subsection  (c)  would  ex- 
tend the  section  221  program  of  mortgage 
insurance  for  housing  for  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income families  and  subsections  id)  and 
le)  would  extend  the  authority  to  Insure 
mortgages  under  the  section  809  and  810 
programs  providing  housing  for  the  military, 
N.'VSA  and  the  AEC  Sut)sections  (f)  and 
(g)  would  extend  the  programs  of  mortgage 
insurance  for  land  development  and  for  group 
medical  facilities. 

SECTION    102 LOWER   DOWN    PAYMENT  FOR   FHA 

FINANCED   SALES    HOUSING 

This  section  »x)uld  amend  section  203(b) 
(basic  home  mortgage  insurance),  section 
220id)(3)(A)  I  sales  housing  in  urban  re- 
newal areas),  section  222(b)  i mortgage  in- 
surance for  servicemen)  and  section  234 ici 
1  mortgage  insurance  for  condominiums)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  lower  the  mini- 
mum downpayment  required  under  ihese 
sections  for  FHA  financed  medium  priced 
homes.  The  amount  of  downpayment  neces- 
sary uith  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  value 
of  a  home  which  exceeds  $20,000  but  does 
not  exceed  $25,000  would  be  decreased  from 
20  (15  in  the  case  of  veterans  and  service- 
men) to  10  percent. 

SECTION    103 MORTGAGE    LIMITS    FOR    MOBILE 

HOME  COURTS 

This  section  would  amend  section  207  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  increase  the 
maximum  amount  of  a  mortgage  which  may 
be  insured  per  space  In  a  mobile  home  court 
from  $1,800  to  $2,500  and  increase  the  maxi- 
mum mortgage  amount  per  mobile  home 
court  project  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000.  The 
section  would  also  redesignate,  for  greater 
accuracy,  the  mortgage  insurance  program 
for  "trailer  courts  or  parlts"  as  a  program  for 
■'mobile  home  ooui^  or  par  its." 

SECTION  104 HIGH  COST  AREA  MORTGAGE  LIMITS 

FOR     LOW-      AND      MODXRATZ-INCOME      HOtjfeiNG 

This  section  would  amend  section  22^  (d) 
(2)  (sales  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families),  section  235  (homeowner- 
ship  assistance)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  Increase  the 
mortgage  limits  applicable  under  those  sec- 
tions by  up  to  45  percent  In  areas  where  he 
finds  cost  levels  so  require.  CTnder  existing 
law  these  limits  may  only  be  Increased  up 
to  specific  dollar  amounts. 

SECTION     105 — MORTGAGE    INSURANCE    ON    CON- 
DO  MINIUM    UNITS    FOR    SERVICEMEN 

Tills  section  would  amend  section  222  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  that  section  to  new  mortgages 
covering  a  1 -family  tmlt  in  a  condominium. 
Under  existing  provisions  servicemen  who 
purchase  condominium  unite  can  obtain  the 
benefits  of  section  222 — payment  of  mortgage 
insurance  on  their  behalf  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  or  Secretary  of  Transportation- 
only  when  they  assume  an  existing  FHA  In- 
sured mortgage  covering  the  unit. 


SECTION  I  OS — ASSISTANCE  PATMKNTS  UNDER 
SECTION  23e  rOR  PURCHASER  AS8UMINO 
MORTGAGE 

This  section  would  amend  section  236(c) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  authorize 
homeownership  assistance  payments  to  be 
made  on  behalf  of  an  eligible  homeowner 
who  assumes  a  mortgage  insured  under  sec- 
tion 235(1)  (one  and  two  family  dwellings 
and  condominium  units  for  lower  Income 
families)  where  assistance  payments  had 
been  made  to  the  previous  owner. 

SECTION     107 AUTHORIZATION    FOR    ASSISTANCE 

PATMENT8    UNDER    SECTION     338     AND    236 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  would 
amend  section  235(h)  il)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  increase,  by  $170  aUUlon  on 
July  1,  1971,  the  aggregate'  amount  of  con- 
tracts to  make  periodic  homeownership  as- 
sistance payments  that  the  Secretary  may 
enter  Into. 

Subsection  ib)  of  this  section  would 
amend  section  236(1)  (1)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  increase,  by  $170  million  on 
July  1,  1971,  the  aggregate  amount  of  con- 
tracts that  the  Secretary  may  enter  into  to 
make  periodic  interest  reduction  payments 
on  behalf  of  the  owner  of  a  rental  housing 
project  designed  for  occupancv  by  lower  in- 
come families. 

SECTION  108 — ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS  WTIH 
RESPECT  TO  EXISTING  DWELLINGS  tTNDER  SEC- 
TION   235 

This  section  would  amend  section  235(h) 
(3)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  allow  up 
to  30  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  con- 
tracts for  homeownership  assistance  pay- 
ments which  are  authorized  to  be  made  by 
appropriation  acts  after  Jvme  30  1969  and 
prior  to  July  1,  1971,  to  be  made  with  respect 
to  existing  dwellings  or  dwelUng  units  in 
exlsUng  projects.  At  present,  only  15  percent 
of  the  total  amount  of  contracts  authorized 
by  appropriation  acts  for  fiscal  vear  1970  and 
only  10  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  con- 
tracts authorized  by  appropriation  acts  for 
fiscal  year  1971  may  be  made  with  respect 
to  existing  housing. 

SECTION     109 CONVERSION     OP     SECTION     236 

PROJECTS      TO      CONDOMINIUM      OWNERSHIP 

Subsection  i  a )  of  this  section  would  add  to 
section  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act  a 
new  subsection  in)  which  would  authorize 
the  Secretary,  with  respect  to  anv  project 
involving  a  mortgage  insured  unde'r  section 
236(J),  to  permit  a  conversion  of  the  owner- 
ship of  the  project  to  a  plan  of  condominium 
ownership.  The  Secretary  could  insure  mort- 
gages financing  the  purchase  of  individual 
family  umts  under  the  plan  in  amounts  not 
exceeding  the  appraised  value  of  the  property 
During  such  time  as  the  mortgagor  continues 
to  occupy  the  property  periodic  interest  re- 
duction payments  may  be  made  on  l>eha!f  of 
the  mortgagor  in  the  same  manner  as  is  pre- 
scribed for  mortgagors  whose  mortgages  are 
Insured  under  section  235(1).  These  Interest 
reduction  payments  may  continue  to  be  made 
on  behalf  of  an  eligible  lower  Income  home- 
owner who  subsequently  assumes  the  mort- 
gage. 

Subsection  (b)  would  amend  section  236 
(i»  (2)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  malte 
the  tenant  income  requirements  for  eligi- 
bility for  interest  reduction  payments  set 
forth  in  that  section  also  applicable  to  fami- 
lies purchasing  individual  condominium 
units  under  the  new  section  236<n). 

Subsection  (o  would  amend  section  238 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  make  any 
claims  arising  from  mortgages  insured  under 
the  new  section  236 (n)  payable  out  of  the 
Special  Risk   Insurance  Fund. 

Subsection  ( d )  would  amend  PubUc  Law 
90-301  to  Include  mortgages  insured  under 
the  new  section  236(n)  among  the  FHA  In- 
sured mortgages  there  specified  with  respect 
to  which  the  Secretary  of  «uu  has  temporary 
authority  to  set  maximum  interest  rates  in 
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an  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  mortgage 
market. 

SECTION     110 PREFERENCES    IN    SECTION     237 

MORTGAGE     INSURANCE     PROGRAM 

This  section  would  amend  section  237id) 
Of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  Include  fami- 
lies who  are  applying  for  section  235  home- 
ownership  assistance  among  the  applicants 
under  section  237  who  are  to  be  given  a  pref- 
erence for  mortgage  Insurance  and  counseling 
services.  Under  existing  law.  preference  for 
section  237  mortgage  insurance,  which  is 
available  to  applicants  who  do  not  meet 
normal  FHA  credit  standards,  is  limited  to 
families  living  in  pul)Iic  housing  units 
(especially  over-income  families  required  to 
leave   public   housing)    and   families  eligible 
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Subsection  (g)  of  the  new  section  243  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare with  respect  to  any  health  or  medical 
aspects  of  any  regulations  under  this  pro- 
gram prior  to  the  Issuance  of  such  regula- 
tions. 

Subsection  ih)  of  the  new  section  243  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary'  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare as  to  the  need  for  and  the  availability  of 
sheltered  care  facilities  in  the  area  In  wlilch 
any  such  facility  Is  proposed  to  be  located 
under  this  program. 

Subsection    (b)    would  amend   Public  Law 

90-301   to  Include  mortgages  insured   under 

the  new  section  243  among  the  PHA  insured 

for  public  housing  who  have  been  displaced     '"°'^g*ges    there   specified    with    respect    to 
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from  federall;-  assisted  urban  renewal  areas. 

SECTION      111 — MORTGAGE     INSURANCE     FOR 
SHELTERED     CARE     FACILITIES 

Subsection  o)  of  this  section  would  amend 
title  II  of  the  National  Housing  Act  by  add- 
ing a  new  section  243  which  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  provide  mortgage  insurance  for 
sheltered  care  facilities. 

Subsection  la)  of  the  new  section  243 
states*  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  section 
fo  as^st"  the  provision  of  sheltered  care  fa- 
cilities for  the  care  of  persons  who.  while  not 
in  need  of  nur.slng  home  care  and  treatment 
nevertheless  are  unable  to  live  fully  inde- 
pendently and  who  are  in  need  of  minimum 
but  continuous  care  provided  by  semlpro- 
fessional  personnel. 

Subsection  ib)  of  the  new  section  243  de- 
fines "sheltered  care  facility"  as  a  proprietary 
facility,  or  facility  of  a  private  nonprofit  cor- 
poration or  association  licensed  or  regulated 
by  the  State  (or.  if  there  is  no  State  law 
providing  for  such  licensing  and  regulation 
by  the  State,  by  the  municipality  or  other 
political  subdivision  in  which  the  facility  is 
located!,  for  the  accommodation  of  persons, 
who  because  of  incapacitating  infirmities,  re- 
quire minimum  but  continuous  care  but  who 
are  not  in  need  of  continuous  medical  or 
nursing  services;  and  'mortgage"  as  a  first 
mortgage  on  real  estate  which  instrument 
may  also  include  security  interests  in  the 
initial  equipment  of  the  facility. 

Subsection  ( c )  of  the  new  section  243  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  insure  such  mort- 
gages on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe. 

Subsection  (di  of  the  new  section  243  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  may.  in  order  to 
carry  out  this  section,  insure  any  mortgage 
on  a  new  or  rehabilitated  sheltered  care  fa- 
cility. Including  equipment,  subject  to  these 
conditions: 

1  That  the  mortgage  shall  be  executed  by 
a  mortgagor  approved  by  the  Secretary; 

2.  That  the  mortgage  shall  Involve  a  prin- 
cipal obligation  not  in  excess  of  $12,500,000 
or  90  per  centum  of  the  estimated  value  of 
the  property  including  equipment; 

3.  That  the  mortgage  shall  provide  for 
complete  amortization  by  periodic  payments 
and  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of 
the  rate  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to  meet 
the  mortgage  market; 

4.  That  the  Secretary  will  require  a  certi- 
fication by  the  State  agency  designated  pur- 
suant to  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  as 
to  the  need  of  such  facilities  and  that  there 
are  appropriate  standards  for  their  operation. 

Subsection  (e)  of  the  new  section  243  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  may,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe, 
consent  to  the  release  of  a  part  or  parts  of 
the  mortgaged  property  from  the  lien  of  the 
Insured  mortgage. 

Subsection  if)  of  the  new  section  243  pro- 
vides that  the  insured  mortgage  will  be  sub- 
ject to  subsections   (d).   (e).   (g).    (h),    (1) 


wjilch  the  Secretary  of  HUD  has  temporary 
authority  to  set  maximum  interest  rates  in 
an  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  mortgage 
market. 

Subsection  (c)  would  amend  section  212 
(ai  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  bring 
this  new  program  under  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  labor  provisions. 

SECTION   112 FLEXIBLE  MORTGAGE  AMOUNTS  FOR 

SINGLE-FAMILY    AND     MULTIFAMILY    HOUSING 

This  section  would  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  by  adding  a  new  section  244 
which  would  provide  for  the  per  dwelling 
unit  or  per  family  unit  dollar  limitations  on 
maximum  principal  mortgage  amounts  pre- 
scribed in  the  various  sections  of  title  II  of 
that  act  to  be  adjusted  In  accordance  with 
the  changes  in  the  "Price  Index  for  New 
One-family  Houses  Sold"  published  annually 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

SECTION     113 INCREASE    IN    GNMA    PURCHASE 

AtriHORITY 

Tiiis  section  would  increase  to  $20,000  the 
present  $17,500  per  dwelling  unit  limitation 
generally  applicable  to  mortgages  purchased 
by  the  Government  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation under  its  special  asslst-ance  functions. 
The  section  would  also  make  clear  that  the 
82.500  Increase  in  the  per  unit  limitations 
authorized  with  respect  to  units  having  four 
or  more  bedrooms  Is  applicable  to  four  bed- 
room units  which  receive  the  benefit  of  tax 
abatement. 

S8CTION     114 GNMA    SPECIAL    ASSISTANCE 

PURCHASES 

This  section  would  amend  section  305  of 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
Charter  Act  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (J) 
which  would,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  the  act.  authorize  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Association  to  pur- 
chase mortgages  at  a  price  equal  to  the  un- 
paid principal  amount  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase, with  adjustments  for  interest  and  any 
comparable  items,  and  to  subsequently  sell 
such  mortgages  at  any  time  at  a  price  which 
the  Association  determines  is  within  the 
range  of  market  prices  at  the  time  of  sale 
for  the  particular  class  of  mortgage  involved. 

SBCnON    115 AXTTHORIZATION    FOR    RENT 

SUPPLEMENTS 

This  section  would  amend  section  101 1 a) 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965  to  increase  the  contract  authority 
available  for  the  rent  supplement  program  by 
an  additional  $82  million  beginning  with  fis- 
cal year  1972. 

SECTION    116 RENT    SUPPLEMENT    UNITS    IN 

SECTION    236    PROJECTS 

This  section  would  amend  section  101  (J) 
(1)(D)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  to  authorize  the  Secretary. 
if  he  determines  such  Increase  is  necessary 
and  desirable  In  order  to  provide  additional 
housing  for  Individuals  and  famlUee  that 
meet  the  requirement*  of  qualified  tenants 
under  the  rent  supplements  program,  to  In- 


payments which  may  be  occupied  by  tenants 
receiving  rent  supplement  benefits. 
TrTLi;     II — Urban     Renewal     and     Housing 
Assistance   Programs 

3ECTION     201 urban    RENEWAL    GRANT 

AUTHORITY 

This  section  would  amend  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  103(b)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  to  increase  the  aggregate  amount  of 
capital  grants  which  may  be  made  under  the 
urban  renewal  program  by  $1,300  million  on 
July  1.  1970.  and  bv  $1,700  million  on  July  1 
1971. 

SECTION     202 EXTENSION     OF     URBAN     RENEWAL 

ASSISTANCE   TO   THE   TRUST   TERRITORY   OF  THK 
PACIFIC    ISLANDS    AND   TO    INDIAN    TRIBES 

Subsection  (a)  would  amend  section 
110(h)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  make 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and 
the  Indian  tribes,  bands,  groups,  and  nations 
(Including  Alaska  Indians.  Aleuts,  and  Eski- 
mos) of  the  United  States  eligible  for  urban 
renewal  loans  and  grants  and  for  rehabilita- 
tion grants. 

Subsection  (b)  would  amend  section  116  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  make  Indian 
tribes,  bands,  groups,  and  nations  (Including 
Alaska  Indians.  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos)  of  the 
United  States  eligible  for  the  demolition 
grame  authorized  by  that  section. 

Subsection  (c)  would  amend  section  117  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  make  Indian 
tribes,  bands,  groups,  and  nations  (includ- 
ing Alaska  Indians.  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos)  of 
the  United  States  eligible  for  the  code  en- 
forcement grants  authorized  by  that  section. 

Subsection  (d)  would  amend  section  118 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  make  Indian 
tribes,  bands,  groups,  and  nations  (includ- 
ing Alaska  Indians.  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos) 
of  the  United  States  eligible  for  the  interim 
assistance  grants  authorized  by  that  section 

SECTION  203 — EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  OF  ELIGI- 
BILITY OF  LOCAL  GRANTS-IN-AID  FOR  CERTAIN 
NEIGHBORHOOD    DEVELOPMENT    PROJECTS 

This  section  would  amend  section  133(ai 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  permit,  in  the 
case  oi  neighborhood  development  programs 
for  which  applications  have  been  filed  but 
not  approved  on  or  before  August  11,  1969. 
credit  for  local  grants-in-aid  if  construc- 
tion of  the  improvement  or  facility  was  com- 
menced not  more  than  4  years  prior  to  ( 1  i 
authorization  by  the  Secretary  of  the  first 
contract  for  financial  assistance  under  the 
community's  neighborhood  development 
program  which  includes  the  urban  renewal 
area  which  is  benefited  by  the  public  im- 
provement or  facility  for  which  credit  is 
claimed  or  (2)  authorization  of  a  contract 
for  a  loan  or  capital  grant  for  an  urban  re- 
newal project  in  any  area  which  was  included 
in  such  an  application  filed  but  not  approved 
on  or  before  August  11.  1969.  and  which  is 
benefited  by  the  public  improvement  or 
facility  for  which  credit  is  claimed. 

SECTION    204 REMOVAL   OF  INCOME   LIMITATION 

FOR      LOANS      UNDER      REHABILITATION       LOAN 
PROCWAM 

This  section  would  amend  section  312(a) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  to  remove  the  re- 
quirement which  limits  eligibility  for  resi- 
dential rehabilitation  loans  to  persons  whose 
annual  Income  is  within  locally  applicable 
income  limits  for  the  section  221(d)  (3)  be- 
low market  Interest  rate  program. 

SECTION    205 1U3ANS    FOR    PUBLIC    HOUSING 

PROJECTS 

This  section  would  amend  section  9  of  the 
U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  Increase  from 
90  to  100  percent  the  maximum  amount  of 
Federal  loans  or  loan  commitmente  there  au- 
thorized for  financing  the  acquisition  or  de- 
velopment of  a  low  rent  housing  project  with 
respect   to   which   annual   contributions   are 
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the  benefits  of  section  236  rental  asslstanc*     temporary  ananclng  for  the  acquisition 


construction  of  a  property  by  the  sale  of 
short-term  notes  backed  by  a  Federal  loan 
commitment.  With  a  loan  commitment  for 
100  percent  of  a  project's  acquisition  or  de- 
velopment cost  a  local  housing  authority 
would  be  able  to  schedule  the  issuance  of 
long-term  bonds  for  permanent  financing 
when  most  advantageous  to  Itsell  and  the 
Federal  Government  rather  than  Just  prior 
to  acquisition  or  wlien  development  costs 
reach  the  90-percent  level. 

SECTION    :06— PUBLIC    HOUSING    ANNUAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  would 
amend  section  10(b)  of  the  U.S.  Housing  Act 
of  1937  to  clarify  existing  authority  to  fix 
the  amount  of  the  annual  contributions  to 
public  housing  projects  at  an  amount  In  ex- 
cess of  the  debt  service  requirements  of  the 
project  so  long  as  the  fixed  contribution 
does  not  exceed  the  maximum  annual  con- 
tribution authorized  in   that  section. 

Subsection  ib)  would  amend  section  10(e) 
of  such  act  to  Increase  the  authorization  for 
annual  contribution  contract.s  under  the 
low-rent  public  housing  program  by  $20  mil- 
lion on  July  1,  1970.  and  by  an  additional 
$175  million  on  July  1_  1971. 

SECTION      207 — NOTIFICATIONS      TO      APPLICANTS 
FOR     ADMISSION    TO     PUBLIC     HOUSING    PROJECTS 

This  section  would  amend  section  10(g) 
Of  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937  by  adding 
to  that  section  a  new  paragraph  which  would 
require  every  contract  for  annual  contribu- 
tions for  a  low-rent  housing  project  to  pro- 
\lde  that  the  public  housing  agency  shall 
notify  promptly  any  applicant  determined 
to  be  ineligible  for  admission  to  a  project  of 
the  reason  for  such  determination  and  pro- 
vide the  applicant,  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  determination  Is  made,  vrtth  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  the  determina- 
tion. Applicants  who  are  determined  to  be 
eligible  for  admission  to  a  project  shall  also 
be  notified  promptly  of  the  approximate  date 
of  occupancy  insofar  as  this  can  be  reason- 
ably determined. 

SECTION     208 ROOM     COST     LIMITATIONS     FOR 

PUBLIC    HOUSING    PROJECTS 

subsection  (a)  of  this  section  would 
amend  section  15(5)  of  the  U.S.  Housing  Act 
of  1937  to  permit  statutory  room  cost  limits 
(Which  presently  may  be  increased  by  S750 
a  room  in  high-cost  areas)  to  be  Increased 
by  45  percent  of  the  statutory  room  cost  lim- 
its in  such  areas. 

Subsection  (b)  would  amend  section 
15(5)  of  such  act  by  adding  to  that  section 
a  new  paragraph  which  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  HUD.  as  soon  as  possible  after 
January  1  of  each  year,  to  determine  the 
change  in  the  building  cost  index  and.  when 
indicated,  to  make  appropriate  changes  in 
the  dollar  limitations  on  room  costs  in  low 
rent  housing  projects  consistent  with  the 
cost  Index  changes. 

SECTION     209 MANAGEMENT     AND     SERVICES     IN 

PUBLIC    HOUSING    PROJECTS 

This  section  would  amend  section  15(  10)  of 
the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  upgrading  management  and 
tenant  services  in  public  housing  projects  to 
be  made  through  fiscal  year  1972.  At  present 
such  appropriations  are  authorized  only 
through  fiscal  year  1970. 

SEC-nON     210 WAIVER    OF    WORKABLE    PROGRAM 

REQIHREMENT  WTTH  RESPECT  TO  CERTAIN 
LOW-RENT  HOUSING  IN  PRIVATE  ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS 

This  section  would  amend  section  23(f)  of 
the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937  and  section 
101(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  provision  in  section  101(c)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  requiring  an  ap- 
proved workable  program  for  community  im- 
provement m  the  locality  as  a  condition  to 
the  insurance  of  mortgages  under  section 
221(d)  (3)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  does 
not  apply  If  the  housing  is  assisted  or  to  be 


assisted  under  the  section  23  public  housing 
leasing  program. 

SECTION  211 — ADDITIONAL  RENTAL  ASSISTANCE 
IN  BEHALF  OF  VERY  LOW  INCOME  TENANTS  OF 
PUBLIC  HOUSING  PROJECTS 

This  section  would  amend  the  U.S.  Housing 
Act  of  1937  by  adding  to  that  act  as  new  sec- 
tion numbered  24. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  proposed  new  sec- 
lion  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  annual 
rental  assistance  payments  to  public  hous- 
ing agencies  with  respect  to  low  rent  hous- 
ing projects  in  order  to  enable  such  agencies 
to  provide  housing  within  the  means  of  fam- 
ilies of  very  low  income  and  to  provide  im- 
proved operating  and  maintenance  services. 

Subsection  (b)  limits  the  amount  of  pay- 
ment with  respect  to  any  dwelling  unit  in 
a  low-rent  housing  project  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  "rental  lor  such  unit"  exceeds 
one-fourth  of  the  tenant's  Income,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  appropriations 
for  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  ihe  provision  of  the  section  Including 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
rental  assistance  payments  under  contracts 
entered  into  under  the  section.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  such  contracts  shall  not  exceed 
amounts  approved  in  appropriation  acts  and 
payments  pursuant  to  such  contracts  shall 
not  exceed  $75  million  per  annum. 

Subsection  (d)  defines  the  phrase  "rental 
for  such  unit"  to  mean  the  proportionate 
share  attributable  to  a  unit  of  the  total 
shelter  costs  to  be  borne  by  the  tenants  in  a 
low-rent  housing  project,  including  any  sep- 
arate charges  to  a  tenant  for  reasonable 
utility  use  and  for  public  services  ana 
facilities. 

SECTION  212 AUTHORIZATION  FOR  HOUSING  FOR 

THE    ELDERLY    OR    HANDICAPPED 

TTils  section  would  amend  section  202(a) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  to  Increase  the 
total  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  direct  loans  for  housing  for  the  elderly 
or  handicapped  by  $80  million  on  July  1  of 
each  of  the  years  1969.  1970.  and  1971. 

SECTION     213 AUTHORIZATION    FOR    COLLEGE 

HOUSING    DEBT    SERVICE    GRANTS 

This  section  would  amend  section  401(f) 
(  2 )  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950  to  increase,  bv 
$1,500,000  on  July  1.  1970,  and  by  $9,000,000 
on  July  1.  1971.  the  aggregate  amount  of  con- 
tracts which  may  be  entered  Into  to  make 
annual  debt  service  grants  to  help  finance 
college  housing  facilities 

SECTION    214 ASSISTANCE   FOR    HOUSING   IN 

ALASKA 

This  section  would  amend  section  1004(a) 
of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropoli- 
tan Development  Act  of  1966  to  permit  the 
Secretary  to  increase  the  $7500  per  dwelling 
unit  dollar  limitation  in  the  program  of  as- 
sistance for  housing  in  Alaska  by  up  to  45 
jjercent  in  areas  where  the  Secretary  au- 
thorizes the  increase  on  the  basis  of  a  finding 
that  cost  levels  so  require. 

TrrLE  III — Model  Cities   and  Metropolitan 
Development  Programs 

section   301 authorization   for   model 

cities  program 

This  section  would  amend  section  ill  of 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations of  $287,500,000  for  fiscal  year 
1971  and  $1,500  million  for  fiscal  year  1972 
for  the  model  cities  program  Amounts  au- 
thorized but  not  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  may  be  appropriated  for  any  succeeding 
fiscal  year  commencing  prior  to  July  1.  1972 

SECTION       302 — AITTHORIZATION       FOR      COMPRE- 
HENSIVE   PLANNING    GRAN"rS 

This  section  would  amend  section  701(b) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to  increase  the 
total  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  comprehensive  planning  aaslstance  by 
$40  mllUon  on  July   1.  1S71. 


SECTION  303 UTILIZATION  OF  PRIVATE  ENTER- 
PRISE IN  COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING  AND  PUb- 
LIC    WORKS    PLANNING 

Subsection  (a)  would  amend  section  701 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  bv  adding  a  new 
subsection  which  would  prohibit  the  eco- 
nomic development  districts  or  State,  metro- 
IX)Utan.  regional,  or  any  other  area  wide  plan- 
ning agency  from  using  comprehensive  plan- 
ning grants  to  provide  planning  assistance 
to  any  local  government  in  a  manner  which 
is  determined,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
Government's  policy  of  reUIng  on  the  private 
enterprise  system  to  provide  those  services 
which  are  reasonably  and  expeditlouslv  avail- 
able through  ordinary  business  channels  To 
the  extent  required  by  regulations  such  plan- 
ning agencies  must  submit  to  the  Secretary 
a  report  describing  planning  assistance  pro- 
vided local  governments  and  containing  such 
additional  information  as  may  be  necessan 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  provision  of 
such  assistance  is  in  violation  of  the  Govern- 
ment's policy. 

Subsection  (b)  would  amend  section  702 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  bv  adding  a  new 
subsection  which  would  prohibit  the  use  bv 
public  agencies  of  public  works  planning  ad- 
vances to  provide  planning  assistance  to  any 
local  government  in  a  manner  which  is  de- 
termined, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's policy  of  relying  on  the  private 
enterprise  system  to  provide  thoee  services 
which  are  reasonably  and  expeditiously  avail- 
able through  ordinary  business  channels  To 
the  extent  required  by  regulations  such  pub- 
lic agencies  must  submit  to  the  Secretary  a 
report  describing  planning  assistance  pro- 
vided local  governments  and  containing  such 
additional  information  as  may  be  necessan- 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  provision  of 
such  assistance  Is  in  violation  of  the  Govern- 
ment's policy 

SECTION  304— AUTHORIZATION  FOR  OPEN  SPACE. 
URBAN  BEAUTmCATION  AND  HISTORIC  PRESER- 
VATION  GRANTS 

This  section  would  amend  section  702(b) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  to  increase  the 
total  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  open  space,  urban  beautlficatlon.  and  his- 
toric preservation  programs  bv  S88  million  on 
July  1.  1971. 

SECTION     305— AUTHORIZATION     FOR    NEW    COM- 
MUNrrY     SUPPLEMENTARY     ASSISTANCE     GRANTS 

This  section  would  amend  section  412(d) 
Of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968  to  authorize  appropriations  for  new 
community  assistance  grants  through  fiscal 
year  1972. 

SECTION     306 COMMUNITY     FACILITIES     GRANTS 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  would 
amend  section  708(a)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  to  authorize 
appropriation  of  an  additional  $34  million 
for  neighborhood  facilities  grants  for  fiscal 
year  1972. 

Subsection  (b)  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  grants  for  basic  water  and  sewer 
facilities,  neighborhood  facilities,  and  ad- 
vance acquisition  of  land  through  fiscal  year 
1972.  At  present  appropriations  are  author- 
ized to  be  made  onlv  through  fiscal  vear 
1970. 

SECTION    307— URBAN    MASS    TRANSKJRTATION 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  would 
amend  section  4(b)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  to  authorize  appropria- 
tion of  $300  million  for  fiscal  year  1971  for 
grants  under  that  act. 

Subsection  (b)  would  amend  section  5  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
to  extend,  from  July  1.  1970  to  July  1.  1971. 
the  interim  program  there  authorized  of  50- 
percent  grants  for  mass  transportation  facili- 
ties and  equipment  in  urban  areas  not  yet 
able  to  meet  full  areawide  comprehensive 
plannmg  and  programing  requirements 
These  emergency  grants   are  in  place  of  the 
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two-tblrdB  Federal  granU  available  when  all 
comprehensive  planning  requirements  are 
met. 

SECTION    308 BXTXNUON    Or    tTKBAN    INTORMA- 

nON     AKD     TXCHNICAl,     ASSISTANCX     SKEVICKS 
AUTHOUZATION 

Tbls  section  would  amend  section  906  of 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  grants  to  help  finance  programs 
of  urban  Information  and  technical  assist- 
ance services  through  fiscal  year  1973.  At 
present  appropriations  are  authorized  to  be 
made  only  through  fiscal  year  1970. 

SXCnON    309 ^TRAININC   AND   FXIXOWSHIP 

PROORAMS 

This  section  would  rewrite  title  VIII  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964  to  consolidate,  under  one 
authorization,  that  title's  program  of  fellow- 
ships  for  city  planning  and  urban  studies  and 
the  community  development  training  pro- 
gram. Specifically,  the  title  would : 

1.  Consolidate  the  title  by  striking  the 
headings  which  divide  It  into  two  separate 
parts: 

2.  Amend  section  801(b)  by  Including,  as  a 
purpose  of  the  consolidated  title,  the  provi- 
sion of  ■'tellowshlps  for  the  graduate  training 
of  professional  city  planning  and  urban  and 
housing  technicians  and  specialists"; 

3.  Amend  section  810  by  striking  the  first 
sentence  (which  authorizes  appropriations 
for  urban  fellowships)  and  substituting  a 
general  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  provide 
such  fellowships; 

4.  Substitute  for  section  802(d) ,  which  au- 
thorizes without  fiscal  year  limitations  $30 
million  in  appropriations  for  community 
development  training  programs,  a  new  section 
numbered  806  authorizing  appropriations, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  of  up  to  830 
million  for  the  consolidated  title  VIII  pro- 
gram; and 

5.  Amend  appropriate  sections  of  the  title 
to  strike  inapplicable  references  to  its  sev- 
eral "parts"  and  substitute  appropriate  refer- 
ences to  the  "title"  or  to  the  various  "sec- 
tions" thereof. 

Tmj:   IV — MiscEiXANEOus 

SXCnON  401 FLEXIBLE  INTEREST  RATE 

AUTHORITY 

This  section  would  amend  section  3(a)  of 
Public  Law  90-301  to  extend  from  October  1 , 
1969  to  April  1,  1970,  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  set  maximum  interest  rates  for  FHA  mort- 
gage insurance  programs  at  an  amount  he 
finds  necessary  to  meet  the  mortgage  market. 

SECTION      «02 AUTHORIZATION      POR      PROPKRTT 

AcguismoNs    in    applying    advances    in 

TECHNOLOGY  TO   HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVEL- 
OPMENT 

This  section  would  amend  section  1010(c) 
of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966  to  authorize  the 
Secretary,  In  carrying  out  the  research  and 
studies  there  authprlzed  for  testing  and 
demonstrating  new  and  Improved  techniques 
and  methods  of  applying  advances  in  tech- 
nology to  housing  and  urban  development,  to 
acquire,  use,  and  dispose  of  land  and  other 
property. 

SECTION  403 EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  LAW  RELATINQ  TO  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  TO  THE  TRUST  TERRI- 
TORY OF  THE  PACmC  ISLANDS 

Section  (a)  would  amend  section  2(12)  of 
the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  make  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Island  eligible 
for  assistance  imder  the  low-rent  public 
housing  program. 

Subsection  (b)  would  amend  section  206  of 
the  Housing  Amendments  of  1955  to  make  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  eligible 
for  assistance  under  the  public  facility  loan 
program. 

Subsection  (c)(1)  would  amend  section 
201(d)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  mtike 
available    PHA    home    mortgage    Insurance 


under  section  203  and  other  related  sections 
of  that  act  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands. 

Subsection  (c)(2)  would  amend  section 
207  ( a )  ( 7 )  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
make  available  PHA  multlfamlly  mortgage 
Insurance  under  section  207  and  other  re- 
lated sections  of  that  act  to  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Subsection  (c)(3)  would  sunend  section  9 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  make  available 
In  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
PHA  insurance  under  title  I  property  Im- 
provement loan  program. 

SECTION  404 EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNrriES  FOR 

LOWER  INCOME  PERSONS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
HUD- ASSISTED  PROJECTS 

This  section  would  amend  section  3  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  in  the  administration  of 
programs  providing  financial  assistance  in  aid 
of  housing,  urban  planning,  development,  re- 
development, public  or  community  facilities, 
and  new  community  development  to  require 
( 1 1  that  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible  op- 
portunities for  training  and  employment 
arising  in  connection  with  the  planning  and 
carrying  out  of  projects  assisted  under  such 
programs  be  given  to  lower  income  persons 
residing  in  the  project  area  and  (2)  that,  to 
the  greatest  extent  feasible,  contracts  for 
work  to  be  performed  in  connection  with  any 
such  projects  be  awarded  to  business  con- 
cerns Which  are  located  in  or  owned  in  sub- 
stantial part  by  persons  residing  in  the  area 
of  the  project.  Under  existing  law  these  em- 
ployment and  work  opportunity  requirements 
are  only  applicable  to  administration  of  the 
section  235  homeownership.  the  section  236 
rental  assistance,  the  section  221  (d)  (3)  below 
market  Interest  rate,  public  housing,  and  the 
rent  supplements  programs. 

SECTIOW  405 URBAN  PROPERTY   PROTECTION  AND 

REINSURANCE ENTRY         INTO         REINSURANCE 

CONTRACTS 

This  section  would  amend  section  1222  (d) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  permit  rein- 
surance contracts  to  be  entered  Into  during 
the  course  of  the  entire  reinsurance  contract 
year.  At  present,  only  companies  which  are 
newly  authorized  to  write  insurance  may 
enter  into  reinsurance  contracts  after  the  In- 
surance contract  year  begins. 

SECnOIt  4  06 URBAN  PROPERTY  PROTECTION  AND 

REINSURANCE STATE      SHARE      OF      REINSURED 

LOSSSS 

This  section  would  amend  section  1223(a) 
( 1 )  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  extend,  to 
the  close  of  the  second  full  regular  session 
of  the  State  legislature  following  August  1, 
1968,  the  time  within  which  State  legislation 
providing  for  reimbursement  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  a  share  of  the  reinsured  property 
losses  he  has  paid  must  be  enacted.  Without 
such  legislation  reinsurance  of  losses  from 
riot  or  civil  disorder  will  be  unavailable  for 
policies  subsequently  written  in  tha  State.  At 
present,  State  legislation  is  required  by 
August  1 ,  1969,  or,  if  the  State  legislature  has 
not  met  in  regular  session  before  that  date, 
by  close  of  its  next  regular  session.  The  sec- 
tion would  also  amend  relevant  provisions  in 
section  1223(a)(1)  to  provide  for  computa- 
tion of  the  amount  of  State  reimbursement 
required  using  the  "reinsurance  contract 
year"  rather  than  the  calendar  yefu-  as  a 
basis. 

SECTION    407 STUDY    OF    REINSURANCE   AND 

OTHER   PROGRAMS 

This  section  would  amend  section  1235(b) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  extend,  from 
August  1,  1969  to  December  31,  1969,  the  date 
on  which  the  Secretary  must  report  on  rein- 
surance and  other  means  to  help  assure  the 
availability,  In  urban  areas,  of  (a)  burglary 
and  theft  Insurance,  and  (b)  surety  bonds 
for  construction  contractors. 


SECTION  408 NATIONAL  FLOOD  INSURANCE  PRO- 
GRAM  ADOPTION     OF     LOCAL     FLOOD     CONTROL 

MEASURES 

Subsection  408(a)  would  amend  section 
1306(c)  (2)  of  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1968  to  make  fiood  Insurance  available 
In  those  States  or  areas,  which  give  satis- 
factory assurance  to  the  Secretary  that  by 
December  31,  1971,  "adequate"  land  use  and 
control  measures  will  be  adopted.  Under  ex- 
isting law  assurance  must  be  given  that 
•permanent"  land  use  and  control  measures 
will  be  adopted  by  June  30,  1970. 

Subsection  (b)  would  amend  section  1315 
of  such  act  to  provide  that  after  December  31 . 
1971,  no  fiood  insurance  will  be  Issued  unless 
an  appropriate  pubUc  body  shall  have 
adopted  "adequate"  land  use  and  control 
measures.  Under  existing  law  a  State  or  local 
area  must  have  adopted  "permanent"  land 
use  and  control  measures  by  June  30,  1970. 

Subsection  ic)  would  amend  section  1361 
(c)  of  such  act  to  provide  that  the  Secretary 
on  the  basis  of  studies  and  investigations 
shall  develop  comprehensive  land  manage- 
ment and  land  use  criteria  designed  to  en- 
courage the  adoption  of  "adequate"  land  use 
and  control  measures  by  States  and  local 
areas.  Under  existing  law  the  Secretary  is 
required  to  develop  criteria  designed  to  en- 
courage adoption  of  "permanent"  land  use 
and  control  measures. 

SECTION    409 INTERSTATE    LAND    SALES 

This  section  woxild  amend  section  1403(a) 
(10)  of  the  Interstate  Land  Sales  Pull  Dis- 
closure Act  to  make  it  clear  that  the  exemp- 
tion there  provided  from  the  provisions  of 
that  act  in  cases  where  real  estate  free  and 
clear  of  all  liens,  encumbrances,  and  adverse 
claims  is  sold  or  leased  to  persons  who  have 
personally  Inspected  the  lots  which  they 
purchase  is  to  apply  to  transactions  in  which 
(1 )  the  real  estate  is  subject  to  taxes  and  as- 
sessments Imposed  by  a  State  or  any  other 
governing  body  having  authority  to  assess 
and  tax  property,  or  by  a  property  owners 
association  which  under  applicable  State  or 
local  law  constitute  liens  on  the  property 
before  they  are  due  and  payable  or  (2)  the 
real  estate  is  subject  to  covenants,  condi- 
tions, and  restrictions  Imposed  to  control  fu- 
ture xise  of  property  and  the  types  and  loca- 
tions of  structures  to  be  placed  thereon.  In 
all  such  cases  however,  the  developer,  prior 
to  the  tUne  the  contract  of  sale  or  lease  is 
entered  into,  must  furnish  the  purchaser 
with  a  statement  setting  forth  in  clear  and 
understandable  terms  the  types  and  amounts 
of  all  such  reservations,  taxes,  assessments, 
and  restrictions  and  obtain  an  acknowledg- 
ment in  writing  from  the  purchaser  of  re- 
ceipt of  such  statement. 

SECTION    410 ANNUAL    HOUSING    REPORT 

This  section  would  amend  section  1603  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968  to  extend  the  date  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  annual  reports  on  national 
housing  goals  to  the  Congress  from  January 
15  to  February  1. 

This  section  would  also  amend  sections 
235  and  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
require  that  the  Secretary  report  semian- 
nually, rather  than  annually,  on  the  Income 
levels  of  families  on  behalf  of  whom  home- 
ownership  or  rental  assistance  payments  are 
made. 

SECTION    411 — RURAL    HOUSING 

Subsection  (a)  — Would  extend  for  a  4- 
year  period  ending  October  1,  1973,  the  vari- 
ous rural  housing  authorizations  which  are 
scheduled  to  expire  on  October  1,  1969. 

Subsection  (b).— Would  amend  section 
517(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  increase 
from  $100  million  to  $350  million  the  amount 
of  new  loan  (>aper  which  may  be  held  in  the 
housing  fund  at  any  one  time. 

Subsection  (c)  .—Would  amend  section  517 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  sell  Insured  housing  loans  out 
of  the  rural  housing  Insiirance  fund  In  blocks 
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and  to  treat  such  transactions  as  a  sale  or 
assets  for  budgetary  purposes 

Subsection  (d) . — Would  add  a  new  section 
524  to  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  authorize 
financial  assistance  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions to  provide  sites  for  rural  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  families. 

SECTION  4  1  2 SALE  OF  LAND  FOB  HOUSING 

Subsection  (a)  would  permit  land  which 
is  excess  real  property  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  to  be  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  sind  Urban  Development 
lit  his  request  for  sale  or  lease  by  him  at  its 
fair  value  for  use  in  the  provision  of  rental 
or  cooperative  housing  to  be  occupied  by  the 
families  or  Individuals  of  low  or  moderate 
income.  Land  declared  excess  real  property 
could  be  sold  on  such  terms  by  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  if  the 
land  is  sold  to  ( 1 )  a  public  body  which  will 
use  the  land  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  low-rent  housing  project  assisted 
under  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937, 
or  under  a  State  or  local  program  found  by 
the  Secretary  to  have  the  same  general  pur- 
poses as  the  Federal  program  under  such 
act,  or  (2)  a  purchaser  who  will  use  the  land 
in  connection  with  the  development  of  (1) 
rent  supplement  units,  (11)  below  market  in- 
terest rate  moderate-income  housing  or  (ill) 
rental  housing  on  behalf  of  which  interest 
reduction  payments  are  made  under  section 
236  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  Prior  to  any 
sale  or  lease  to  a  purchaser  other  than  a 
public  body  the  Secretary  must  notify  the 
governing  body  of  the  locality  where  the 
land  Is  located  and  no  sale  or  lease  may  be 
made  If,  within  90  days,  the  local  governing 
body  formally  notifies  the  Secretary  that  it 
objects  to  the  proposed  sale  or  lease. 

Subsection  (b)  would  require,  as  a  con- 
dition to  any  sale  or  lease  of  excess  land,  that 
the  Secretary  obtain  such  undertakings  as  he 
may  consider  appropriate  to  assure  that  the 
property  will  be  used  in  the  provision  of 
rental  or  cooperative  housing  to  be  occupied 
by  families  or  Individuals  of  low  or  moderate 
income  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  20  years. 
The  Secretary  must  notify  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency whenever  any  excess  land  Is  sold  or 
leased  pursuant  to  this  section. 

--ECTION  4  1  3 SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

Subsection  (a). — Would  amend  section  5 
01  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
to  establish  the  maximum  rate  of  interest 
chargeable  by  members  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  System  on  home  mortgage  loans 
on  single  family  dwellings  in  any  State  which 
does  not  have  a  statutory  contract  rate  of 
interest  applicable  to  mortgage  loan  transac- 
tions. 

Subsection  (b). — Would  amend  section 
5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933 
to  authorize  Federal  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations to  invest  in  the  stock  of  a  cor- 
poration authorized  to  be  created  by  title  IX 
of  the  Hotislng  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968  and  in  any  partnerships  formed  by 
that  corporation. 

Subsection  (c). — Would  amend  section 
404(d)  (2)  (B)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
and  section  6(b)  of  the  act  of  September  21, 
1968  (Public  Law  90-505),  to  provide  for  the 
prepayment  of  insurance  premiums  to  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration only  for  net  increases  in  savings  in 
calendar  years  after  196S. 

SECTION  414 — TECHNICAL  AMEMDMINTS 

Subsection  (a)  and  (b)  would  amend  sec- 
tions 235  and  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
to  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
continue  to  make  assistance  payments  in  be- 
half of  mortgagors  following  an  assignment 
of  the  mortgage  to  the  Secretary. 

Subsection  (c)  would  amend  section  223(d) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  clarify  the 
authority  for  insuring  loans   to  cover  a  2- 


year  operating  loss  under  the  same  Insurance 
fund  as  the  original  project  mortgage. 

Subsection  (d)  would  amend  section  223(e) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  provide  for 
insurance  under  the  special  risk  insurance 
fund  of  mortgages  covering  group  practice 
facilities  In  older,  declining  urban  areas. 

Subsection  (e)  would  extend  to  mobile 
home  courts  or  parks  the  special  high -cost 
provisions  of  section  214  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  applicable  to  properties  located 
in  Alaska,  Guam,  or  Hawaii. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  recently 
much  has  been  said  in  this  Congress  and 
much  has  been  published  by  the  press 
concerning  one  of  the  most  formidable 
crisis  ever  to  face  our  Nation;  that  of 
the  critical  housing  shortage  which  we 
presently  are  enduring,  and  the  unprece- 
dented demand  for  new  housing  which 
must  be  forthcoming  in  the  immediate 
future.  In  order  to  adequately  house 
Americans,  we  must  construct  2.7  million 
new  units  each  year  for  the  next  10  years, 
yet  1969  will  bring  forth  but  1.4  million 
new  units.  In  order  to  meet  the  housing 
demands  of  our  country  from  now  until 
the  year  2000.  we  must  construct  a  city 
the  size  of  Tulsa.  Okla,  every  week  dur- 
ing that  period  of  time;  we  are  presently 
falling  pathetically  short  of  this  goal. 

There  are  many  speculations  as  to  why 
this  goal  has  not  been  met  heretofore: 
these  are  of  academic  interest  only.  I 
think  it  is  time  that  this  Congress  came 
to  grips  with  our  responsibilities  to  take 
the  initiative  in  moving  this  countrj-  for- 
ward toward  the  achievement  of  our  na- 
tional goals  in  housing. 

After  the  theorizing,  speculating,  and 
PHDliticking  are  over,  I  have  found  a  singu- 
lar thread  v,-oven  throughout  the  vast 
commentary  in  this  area.  It  is  obvious, 
yet  to  many  overwhelming  and,  there- 
fore, easily  abandoned.  Our  most  likely 
panacea,  gentlemen,  is  mass  produced 
housing.  As  was  stated  in  our  hearings 
by  the  AFL-CIO: 

It  is  the  AFI^-CIO's  belief  that  if  any 
sizable  amount  of  housing  is  to  be  realized, 
it  must  come  about  through  volume  pro- 
duction. 

I  remember  that  Walter  Reuther  tes- 
tified before  our  committee  and  made  a 
statement  that  I  agree  with.  It  is  the 
only  statement  he  has  ever  made  that 
I  agree  with.  And  I  will  probably  never 
agree  with  him  again.  However,  he  did 
say  that  the  American  people  are  getting 
Chevrolet  houses  at  Cadillac  prices. 

This  is  certainly  the  belief  of  Secre- 
tary Romney,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  the 
consensus,  if  not  the  unanimous  opinion, 
of  the  Housing  subcommittee.  This  leads 
me  to  the  logical  question  of  what  can 
we  do  to  further  aid  in  this  attempt  to 
obtain  mass  produced  housing. 

This  amendment  is  an  extension  of 
section  1010  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966.  The  initial  thrust  of  that  section, 
which  is  entitled,  "Applying  Advances  in 
Technology  to  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment," is  to  encourage  and  assist 
the  housing  industry  to  carry  out  two 
basic  programs,  the  first  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  housing,  the  second  to,  at  the 
same  time,  improve  quality.  It  is  my  feel- 
ing that  both  of  the  objectives  can  be 
simultaneously  obtained  by  the  develop- 
ment of  new  technologies  through  Op- 
eration Breakthrough.  In  order  to  Ini- 


tiate the  breakthrough  program,  HUD  is 
spending  approximately  $15  million  this 
year  to  develop  the  specific  design  sys- 
tems. To  test  the  respwiisiveness  of  busi- 
ness and  municipalities  to  the  concept, 
they  contacted  leaders  of  industry  as 
well  as  various  cities  and  housing  au- 
thorities throughout  the  Nation.  The  re- 
ply w&s  overwhelming. 

The  basic  breakthrough  concept  per- 
ceives a  concentration  of  the  market  and 
volume  purchasing  power  which  will  per- 
mit economies  of  scale  and  voliune  dis- 
counts to  be  passed  on  to  the  various 
commimities  and  their  respective  au- 
thorities for  low-cost  housing.  I  would 
venture  to  say  that  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  Housing  Subcommittee  think 
that  breakthrough  is  a  desirable  program 
and  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to 
achieve  the  2.7  million  housing  starts 
called  for  by  HUD. 

This  amendment  is  a  basic  statement 
of  congressional  policy  that  those  ad- 
vancements in  technologj-.  which  include 
the  utilization  of  prefabricated  and  fac- 
tory assembled  products,  are  to  be  en- 
couraged through  the  housing  industry 
by  the  Secretar>'  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  The  objective  is  absolutely 
consistent  with  section  1010,  that  its  use 
of  technology  is  to  obtain  quality  control 
and  price  reduction  in  housing. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  we  should  give 
our  ultimate  support  to  the  Secretar>'  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  by  the 
passing  of  my  amendment  No.  199. 

Today  I  received  the  following  letter 
from  Secretary  Romney,  concerning  this 
problem,  and  I  should  like  to  read  it  at 
this  time:  i 

The  Secritarv  of  Housing      ' 
AND  Urban  De\'elopment. 

Washington.  D.C. 
Ho:i.  John  Tower. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tower  :  As  you  know.  Op- 
eration Breakthrough  is  a  new  HUD  program 
which  aims  at  encouraging  and  establish- 
ing a  new  process  for  providing  housing,  for 
producing  it  in  volume  and  delivering  it  to 
an  aggregated  volume  market  to  all  of  those 
who  need  It. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  program  there 
should  be  the  fullest  practicable  utilization 
of  the  resources  and  capabilities  of  private 
enterprise  and  of  Individual  self-help  tech- 
mques. 

This  nation  will  not  meet  the  housing 
goals  set  In  the  Housing  Act  of  1968  for  the 
next  decade  i  calling  for  1  million  household 
units  per  year  more  than  the  present  rate 
of  production ) ,  nor  will  we  meet  our  needs 
for  the  decades  beyond  that  unless  we  change 
our  ways  of  producing  and  providing  hous- 
ing. 

HUD.  through  the  Office  of  Research  and 
Technology,  under  the  direction  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  Harold  B.  Finger  and  his 
Breakthrough  team,  has  invited  U.S.  Industry 
to  participate  in  the  program  and  submit 
housing  systems  concepts  to  us  for  evalua- 
tion and  selection  for  use  on  eight  sites 
throughout  the  country  to  be  chosen  also 
through  an  evaluation  and  selection  process. 
Both  evaluations  are  presently  In  process 
within  the  Office  of  Research  and  Tech- 
nology. The  e^-aluatlon  process  will  require 
approximately  two  to  three  months.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  exposure  of  the  prototype 
housing  systems  on  the  selected  sites  to  ap- 
propriate Individuals  and  groups  will  result 
in  large  scale  orders  leading  to  mass  produc- 
tion and  a  lessening  of  the  acute  shortage 
of  homes  now  so  clearly  in  evidence  in  aU 
parts  of  the  country.  We  are  also  proceeding 
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with  our  market  aggregation  program  to  de- 
termine the  areas  of  demand  for  housing  so 
that  a  concentration  of  effort  can  be  made 
toward  satisfying  that  demand 

The  Breakthrough  program  requires  a  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  labor  to  encourage 
the  training  of  the  labor  supply  that  will  be 
needed  for  the  construction  of  all  of  the 
housing  necessary  and  encourage  arrange- 
mente  for  volume  production  of  housing  that 
wl!l  also  provide  greater  Job  opportunities  for 
our  people.  With  our  present  methods  of  con- 
struction there  will  not  be  enough  of  the 
skilled  craftsmen  and  the  semi-skilled  labor 
force  to  build  the  housing  we  need.  There- 
fore, labor  must  recognize  that  changes  in 
the  building  system  are  inevitable  if  we  are 
to  provide  the  housing  we  need  Labor  must 
be  prepared  to  make  and  encourage  such 
changes  and  to  adjust  its  operating  pro- 
cedures to  the  new  systems  that  are  estab- 
lished. If  we  cannot  provide  the  housing  we 
need,  there  will  not  be  housing  for  the  labor- 
ing people  whose  income  even  now  frequent- 
ly does  not  permit  them  to  obtain  the  hous- 
ing they  desire. 

Any  limitations  placed  on  our  ability  to 
utilize  advances  in  technology  to  produce 
more  liousing — whether  imposed  by  zoning, 
_bullcfing  codes,  or  labor  practices  keep  us 
from"  "producing  the  housing  this  country 
urgently  needs. 
Sincerely. 

George  Romney. 
Since  receiving  this  letter,  I  have  spo- 
ken with  the  Secretary  and  he  has  given 
to  me.  as  well  as  to  some  other  Members 
of  the  Senate,  his  unequivocal  support 
of  this  amendment. 

I  consider  that  this  is  something  we 
cannot  fail  to  adopt,  so  I  do  urge  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment.  I  do  not 
intend  to  call  it  up  at  this  moment,  but 
I  do  intend  to  call  it  up  later. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  in  the  chair  > .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

On  page  52,  line  8    insert  the  following: 

•Sec.  415.  Section  702(c)    of  the  Housing 

and     Urban    Development     Act    of     1965     is 

amended   by  striking  out    October   i.   1969' 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'May  1.  1970'   '. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  But  may  I  first 
say  this: 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
really  ofTered  for  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MoNDALE),  who  cannot  be 
present  at  this  time,  and  I  ofifer  it  on 
his  behalf. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  explain 
the  substance  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  extends  the  dead- 
line for  the  time  within  which  a  com- 
munity may  qualify  for  basic  water  and 
sewer  facilities  grants  under  section  702 
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of  the  1965  Housing  Act  from  October  1, 
1969,  to  May  1,  1970.  The  existing  law 
requires,  as  a  prerequisite  for  702  grant 
assistance,  that  the  community's  pro- 
posed project  is  consistent  with  the 
comprehensive  planned  development  of 
the  area.  A  special  provision  of  the  law 
has  waived  this  requirement  up  to  Octo- 
ber 1.  1969.  This  amendment  would  ex- 
tend that  deadline. until  May  1    1970. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama. 

For  the  minority,  I  am  prepared  to 
agree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  this  amendment  about? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  extends  the  dead- 
line on  approval  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
as  a  prerequisite  for  grants  for  water 
and  sewer  faciUties  under  section  702  of 
the  Housing  Act  of   1965. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  no  objection 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  which 
is  offered  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  >  Mr.  MoNToyA  > .  He  intended 
to  offer  it  but  cannot  be  present  at  this 
time,  and  I  offer  it  for  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  11,  beginning  with  line  12,  strike 
out  all  through  line  13,  on  page  16,  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

■expansion  of  the  fha  nursing  home 
program  to  include  intermediate  care 
facilities 

■'Sec.  ill.  Section  232  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•"I a)  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  as- 
sist in  the  provision  of  facilities  for  either 
of  Che  following  purposes  or  for  a  combi- 
nation of  such  purposes : 

"'(II  The  development  of  ntu-slng  homes 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  convalescents 
and  other  persons  who  are  not  acutely  ill 
and  do  not  need  hospital  care  but  who  re- 
quire skilled  nursing  care  and  related  medi- 
cal services. 

"•(2)  The  development  of  Intermediate 
care  facilities  for  the  care  of  persons  who. 
while  not  in  need  of  nursing  home  care  and 
treatment,  nevertheless  are  unable  to  live 
fully  independently  and  who  are  in  need  of 
minimum  but  continuous  care  provided  by 
licensed  or  trained  personnel."; 

■■(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (b)(1); 

•■(S)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  (2) 
as  (b)  (3)  and  inserting  a  new  subsection 
(b)    (2)   to  read  as  follows: 

'■'(2)  the  term  intermediate  care  facil- 
ity means  a  proprietary  facility  or  facility 
of  a  private  nonprofit  corporation  or  associa- 
tion licensed  or  regulated  by  the  State  (or, 
if  there  is  no  State  law  porvldlng  for  such 
licensing  and  regulation  by  the  State,  by 
the  municipality  or  other  political  subdivi- 
sion In  which  the  facility  is  located)  for  the 
accommodation  of  persons  who.  because  of 
incapacitating  infirmities,  requires  minimum 
but  continuous  care  but  are  not  In  need  of 
continuous  medical  or  nursing  services;  and': 

"(4)  by  striking  out  in  the  introductorv 
text  of  subsection  (d)  'a  new  or  rehabilitated 
nursing  home'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  new  or  rehabilitated  nursing  home  or  in- 
termediate care  facility  or  combined  nursing 
home  and  Intermediate  care  facility'; 


"(5)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (d)  i2i 
operation  of  the  nursing  home'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'operation  of  the  facility  ; 
"(6)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d)  (4i 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
"'(41  The  Secretary  shall  not  insure  anv 
mortgage  under  this  section  unless  he  has 
received,  from  the  State  agency  designated 
in  accordance  with  section  ''04  (a)  d)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  for  the  State  in 
which  is  located  the  nursing  home  or  inter- 
mediate care  facility  or  combined  nursing 
home  and  intermediate  care  facility  covered 
by  the  mortgage,  a  certification  that  (Ai 
there  is  a  need  for  such  facility  or  home,  and 
(B»  there  are  in  force  in  such  State  or  other 
political  subdivision  of  the  State  in  which 
the  proposed  facility  or  home  would  be  lo- 
cated reasonable  minimum  standards  of  li- 
censure and  methods  of  operation  govern- 
ing the  facility  or  home.  No  such  mortgage 
shall  be  insured  under  this  section  unless 
the  Secretary  has  received  such  assurance  as 
he  may  deem  satisfactory  from  the  State 
agency  that  such  standards  will  be  applied 
and  enforced  with  respect  to  any  facility  or 
home  located  in  the  State  for  which  mort- 
gage insurance  Is  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion.';  and 

"(7)  by  adding  new  sulwections  (g)  and 
(h)  at  the  end  thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

■"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  relating  ro 
intermediate  care  facilities,  after  consultine 
with  the  Secretan,"  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  with  respect  to  any  health  or  medical 
aspects  of  the  program  which  may  be  in- 
volved in  such  regulations. 

•■■(h)  The  Secretary  shall  also  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  as  to  the  need  for  and  the  availa- 
bility of  intermediate  care  facilities  in  any 
area  for  which  an  intermediate  care  facility 
Is  proposed  under  this  section.'  " 

On  page  16,  lines  17  and  18,  strike  out 
"after  section  243  (added  by  section  113  of 
this  Act)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "at  the  end  thereof". 

On  page  16.  line  20,  strike  out  "244"  and 
insert    •243". 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  to  the  plan  that  the  com- 
mittee agreed  to  in  connection  with  FHA 
insurance  of  intermediate  nursing  care 
facilities.  It  may  be  remembered  that  in 
the  testimony  our  attention  was  called  lo 
the  great  need  for  facilities  that  can  sup- 
ply intermediate  care;  and  that  a  great 
many  people  who  might  otherwise  go  to  a 
hospital  or  a  nursing  home  need  only 
intermediate  care.  This  amendment 
would  make  that  care  possible  by  help- 
ing to  finance  the  construction  of  such 
facilities.  That  service  can  be  ren- 
dered for  much  less  than  intensive  care 
or  the  kind  of  care  the  ordinarily-ap- 
proved nursing  home  would  give.  The 
pending  amendment  is  for  the  purpose  of 
expanding  the  present  section  232  to 
cover  intermediate  nursing  facilities  as 
well  as  a  nursing  home.  We  believe  an 
amendment  to  the  existing  232  section  is 
a  much  better  way  to  take  care  of  this 
than  by  creating  a  new  section  as  orig- 
inally proposed  by  the  committee. 

The  intermediate  care  facilities,  au- 
thorized by  the  proposed  amendment, 
woold  make  accommodations  available 
for  persons  who,  because  of  incapacitat- 
ing infirmities,  require  minimum  and 
continuous  care  of  the  type  provided 
by  licensed  or  trained  personnel  but  who 
do  not  need  nursing  home  care  or  medi- 
cal treatment.  These  faciUties  could  be 
developed  as  a  separate  project  or  they 
could  be  combined  and  operated  in  con- 


junction with  a  nursing  home.  A  com- 
bined project  would  be  verj'  useful  in 
providing  continuing  services  for  patients 
who  at  first  require  full  nursing  care  and 
subsequently  require  continuous  but  less 
professional  care. 

An  intermediate  care  facilities  project 
or  a  combined  nursing  home  and  inter- 
mediate care  facilities  project  could  be 
financed  under  the  .same  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  provided  for  a  nursing  home 
under   the   present   authority. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  t>een  discussed  by  the 
minority.  We  have  no  objection  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  This  is  really  done  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  iMr.  Mus- 
KiEi.  If  he  could  have  been  present,  he 
would  have  presented  it.  I  offer  it  for  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Strike  all  of  the  present  section  303  begin- 
ning on  line  12  of  page  29  and  substitute  the 
following: 

Sec.  303.  Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (i)  as  subsection  (J),  and  by  insei-ting 
after  subsection  (h)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

■■■(1)  Any  grants  made  under  this  section 
to  a  State,  metropolitan,  or  regional  planning 
agency,  an  economic  development  district,  or 
any  other  areawide  planning  agency  for  use 
by  such  agency  or  district  to  provide  planning 
assistance  to  any  local  government  or  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  local  govern- 
ment should  be  used  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  Federal  Government's  policy  of  rely- 
ing on  the  private  enterprise  system  to  pro- 
vide those  services  which  are  reasonably  and 
expeditiously  available  through  ordiiiary 
business  channels. '  " 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  explain  the  sub- 
stance of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  It  is.  really,  an 
amendment  to  the  language  that  the 
committee  wrote  in  under  the  701  plan- 
ning grant  program. 

The  Senator  will  remember  that  we 
tried  last  year  to  make  certain  that  pri- 
vate planning  consultants  might  be  used 
in  some  of  the  planning  areas  where  the 
local  people  wanted  them. 

We  wrote  that  into  the  law  last  year, 
but  it  appeared  that  it  was  not  clear  that 
we  intended  it  be  optional.  The  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  merely  to  make  It 
clear  that  our  intention  is  that  the  use  of 
planning  consultants  or  the  use  of  State 
regional  or  locally  hired  planners  is 
clearly  at  the  option  of  the  local  body. 

Mr.  TOWER.  This  is,  then,  a  clarifying 
amendment? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  right. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordei-ed. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  179 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
amendment  is  pending. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  that  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama 'Mr.  Sparkma.,  1    be  wit.hdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
re-offer  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    179 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  179  on  mobile 
liomes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  'No.  179)  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT   NO.    179 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec  415  Section  2  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by — 

•■(1)  Inserting  '(l)'  after  the  words  for 
the  purpose  of  in  the  first  sentence  of  eu'o- 
section  (a) ; 

■  (2)  inserting  ■;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
(ii)  financing  the  purchase  of  a  mobile  home 
to  be  used  by  the  owner  as  his  principal 
residence'  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) ; 

• ,  3 )  inserting  ■  ( other  than  mobile  homes  ) ' 
iifter  'new  residential  structures'  m  clause 
(1)  of  subparagraph  (lii)  of  the  second  para- 
graph of  subsection  (  a  i ; 

"(4»  inserting  the  following  new  sentence 
at  the  end  of  subsection  la)  :  The  Secretary 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  with  re- 
spect to  mobile  homes  to  be  financed  under 
this  section,  to  d)  prescribe  minimum  stand- 
ards of  construction  and  design  to  assure  the 
Uvabillty  and  durability  of  the  mobile  home: 
and  (11)  obtain  assurances  from  the  borrow- 
er that  the  mobile  home  will  be  placed  on  a 
site  which  compiles  with  local  zoning  and 
other  applicable   local  requirements.'; 

"(5)  inserting  ',  except  that  an  obligation 
financing  the  purchase  of  a  mobile  home  may 
be  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  S  10,000'  be- 
fore the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  clause  ( 1 ) 
in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection   (bi; 

"(6)  inserting  ':  Provided.  That  an  obliga- 
tion financing  the  purchase  of  a  mobile  home 
may  have  a  maturity  not  in  excess  of  twelve 
years  and  thirty-two  days'  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  clause  (2)  in  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  ( b  i ;  and 

"(7)  striking  'real  property'  each  place  it 
appears  In  subsection  (c)(2)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'real  or  personal  property.'  " 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
may  reflect  the  cosponsorshlp  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  'Mr.  Chxjrch)  and  the 
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Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy i  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  This  amendment 
would  amend  title  I  of  th?  National 
Housing  Act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  FHA  program  financmg 
the  purchase  of  a  mobile  home  to  be  used 
by  the  owner  as  his  principal  residence 

Under  the  proposed  new  program,  a 
purchaser  of  a  mobile  home  would  be 
able  to  obtain  an  FHA-insured  loan  In 
an  amount  not  exceeding  $10,000,  which 
could  be  repaid  over  a  maximum  term  of 
12  years. 

The  financing  charge  to  the  mobile 
home  purchaser  would  vary  depending 
on  the  amoimt  and  term  of  loan  ob- 
tained. For  example,  a  loan  of  $5,000  for 
12  years  would  require  a  monthly  pay- 
ment of  S55.12  and  the  loan  would  bear 
an  annual  interest  rate  of  8.25  percent. 
A  loan  of  S6.000  for  12  years  would  re- 
quire a  monthly  payment  of  $65  71  and 
would  bear  an  annual  interest  rate  of 
8.25  loercent.  A  loan  of  SIO.OOO  for  12 
years  would  require  a  monthly  payment 
of  8108.09  and  bear  an  annual  interest 
rate  of  8  percent.  Tliese  interest  i-ates  are 
substantially  lower  than  those  applicable 
to  non-FHA  insured  loans  currently  used 
for  financing  the  purchase  of  mobile 
homes.  The  noninsured  loans  generally 
bear  interest  at  an  annual  late  of  around 
12  or  more  percent. 

The  mobile  home  loans  would  be  made 
by  the  same  lenders — commeicial  banks, 
savings  and  loan  companies,  finance 
companies  aiid  credit  unions — as  are  al- 
ready engaged  in  the  FHA  title  I  home 
improvement  program.  Many  of  these 
same  lenders  are  presently  making  non- 
insured  loans  financing  the  purchase  of 
mobile  homes. 

Under  the  proposal,  the  lenders  cur- 
rently holding  FHA  title  I  contracts,  of 
which  there  are  over  8,000,  will  be  able 
to  use  the  existing  title  I  procedures — 
with  which  they  are  familiar — for  han- 
dling loans  to  mobile  home  purchasers. 
The  lender  will  be  able  to  receive  FHA 
reimbursement  for  loss  sustained  by  rea- 
son of  a  default  by  the  mobile  home 
owner  in  payments  on  the  loan.  Reim- 
bursement will  be  on  a  coinsurance  basis 
with  the  insurance  payment  computed  as 
either  90  percent  of  the  lender's  loss  or 
10  percent  of  the  total  outstanding 
amount  of  title  I  loan  reported  by  the 
lender  for  FHA  insurance,  whichever 
amount  is  the  lesser.  Both  the  loans  re- 
ported for  property  improvement  and 
for  financing  the  purchase  of  a  mobile 
home  will  be  included  in  computing  the 
10  percent  reserve  amount.  This  will  give 
the  lender  the  advantage  of  increasing 
its  10  percent  reserve  each  time  it  reports 
either  type  of  title  I  loan  for  insurance. 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  mobile 
homes  financed  with  a  loan  insured  by 
the  FHA  wiU  be  suitably  constructed  and 
placed  on  a  desirable  site,  the  proptosal 
authorizes  and  directs  the  FHA  to  pre- 
scribe minimum  standards  of  construc- 
tion and  design  for  the  mobile  home 
imit. 

I  emphasize  this.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause in  our  2  days  of  hearings  there 
was  only  one  real  caveat,  and  that  was 
that  we  not  construct  slums,  that  we  not 
contribute   to   the    urban   problem,    but 
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that  we  try  to  assist  in  its  solution.  It 
was  felt  that  as  long  as  the  FHA  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  provide  mini- 
mum standards,  to  make  certain  that 
the  mobile  home  will  comply  with  mini- 
mum standards  of  construction  and 
minimum  sanitary  and  public  Improve- 
ment needs  and  regulations,  we  will  have 
a  good  program.  My  amendment  would 
also  require  the  PHA  to  obtain  assur- 
ances from  the  borrower  that  the  mobile 
home  win  be  placed  on  a  site  which 
complies  with  local  zoning  and  other 
applicable  local  requirements. 

Mr.  President,  lower  income  families 
are  today  facing  a  mortgage  money 
market  that  makes  homeownership  an 
impossibility.  As  a  result,  more  Ameri- 
cans are  turning  to  mobile  homes  for  an 
alternative  form  of  housing  that  they 
can  afford. 

With  FHA  participation,  more  fami- 
lies will  be  able  to  acquire  adequate 
hoiising — a  need  prevalent  in  every  sec- 
tion of  our  Nation. 

"I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  this 
proposal  "in  no  way  is  intended  to  con- 
flict or  to  be  in  competition  with  existing 
housing  programs  sponsored  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  our  economy  or  by  the 
Federal  Government,  or  by  both. 

In  the  entire  2  days  of  our  hearings,  no 
oral  witness  testified  in  opposition.  The 
committee  received  only  a  statement 
from  the  National  Home  Builders  Asso- 
ciation, an  organization  of  conventional 
house  builders,  to  the  effect  that  it  pos- 
sibly could  take  away  financially  from 
other  conventional  housing  programs,  or, 
alternatively,  that  it  would  not  solve  the 
housing  problem. 

We  do  not  think  it  will  solve  the  hous- 
ing problem.  It  merely  furnishes  another 
approach  to  low  income  housing  that  the 
public  has  already  been  taking,  and  we 
believe  it  is  time  the  Government  recog- 
nized the  need  for  its  financing. 

The  current  demands  of  our  Nation 
clearly  underscore  the  need  for  more 
housing  of  all  types  and  it  is  my  feeling 
that  this  legislation  would  be  a  major 
step  forward  in  meeting  these  housing 
needs. 

This  proposal  has  been  the  subject  of 
hearings  before  the  Housmg  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

At  those  hearings,  testimony  was  heard 
from: 

Mr.  William  B.  Ross.  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Mortgage  Credit  and  Act- 
ing Federal  Housing  Commissioner,  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment; 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Keith,  president.  Na- 
tional Hoiising  Conference; 

Mr.  John  M.  Martin,  managing  direc- 
tor. Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers  Assn., 
also  representing  Trailer  Coach  Associ- 
ation; 

Mr.  Burr  Gray,  president.  Mobile  Hous- 
ing Association  of  America,  Inc.; 

Hon.  John  Brademas,  Congressman 
from  Indiana ; 

Mr.  James  R.  Price,  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board.  National  Homes 
Corp.,  Lafayette,  Ind.; 

Mr.  Clarence  R.  Mitchell,  director  of 
Washington  bureau,  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 

Mr.  Peter  W.  Hughes,  legislative  repre- 
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sentative,  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons;  and 

Mr.  John  E.  Jacobs,  acting  director, 
Washington  Urban  League. 

Statements  were  received  from  the 
United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League 
and  the  American  Bankers  Association. 
All  of  these  groups  favored  enactment  of 
this  proposal. 

I  hope  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  Jota  me  In  providing  this  additional 
avenue  to  individual  homeownership 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  add  just  a  word  or  two. 

This  proposal  really  came  in  too  late 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  omnibus  bill 
that  we  reported  out,  but  we  did  have 
hearings — quite  satisfactory  hearings — 
with  reference  to  mobile  homes,  and  I 
believe  it  was  recognized  by  the  commit- 
tee as  a  whole  that  this  was  a  field  in 
which  we  should  move,  and  a  field  in 
which  we  should  have  promise  of  a 
greater  number  of  low-cost  housing  units 
to  take  care  of  the  people. 

A  great  many  people  may  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  6  million  Americans  live  the 
year  around  in  mobile  homes.  This  prob- 
lem has  been  before  us  in  one  way  or 
another  for  a  good  many  years.  I  remem- 
ber that  the  first  thing  we  did— it  must 
have  been  about  10  or  12  years  ago— 
was  to  provide  PHA  insurance  for  the 
establishment  of  trailer  parks,  as  we 
called  them.  We  never  have  gone  into  the 
insurance  of  mobile  homes,  as  they  call 
them  now  instead  of  trailers,  because  of 
the  fact  that  they  were  movable;  but  the 
way  they  are  built  now,  they  are  really 
moved  from  one  place  to  another.  They 
are  customarily  set  on  a  foundation,  and 
become  very  much  a  permanent  place  of 
residence.  They  are  not  movable  in  the 
same  sense  that  the  old  trailer  was  mov- 
able. I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  that  minimum 
property  standards  must  be  insisted  upon 
by  the  FHA  in  insuring  the  financing  of 
these  units.  This  will  include  both  the 
structure  itself  and  the  site  on  which  it 
is  located. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  distinguished 
Senator  is  quite  correct  in  his  statistics. 
Actually.  80  percent  of  these  so-called 
mobile  homes  remain  in  place  for  periods 
of  5  years  or  more. 

The  requirement  is  that  in  financing, 
the  owner  certifies  that  the  mobile  home 
is  to  be  used  as  a  principal  residence. 
Ninety -five  percent  of  the  homes  costing 
$12,500  or  less  in  America  today  are 
mobile  homes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  the  mobile  home 
technology  is  very  good.  It  affords  hous- 
ing at  a  much  lower  price  than  ordinary 
construction,  and  I  think  there  is  much 
we  can  learn  from  the  mobile  home  in- 
dustry in  seeking  a  breakthrough  in  the 
cost  of  home  construction. 

I  believe  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  is  most  con- 
structive, and  certainly  I  am  prepared 
to  accept  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  speak- 
ing for  the  majority  side,  it  was  mani- 
fest, at  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings. 


that  the  conmilttee  was  favorable  to 
some  such  action  as  this.  I  am  agreeable 
to  accepting  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  virtually  the 
same  as  the  one  I  offered  awhile  ago  on 
section  701  plarming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman) 
proposes  an  amendment: 

Strike  all  of  the  present  Section  303  be- 
ginning on  Une  12  of  page  29  and  subetltute 
the  following: 

•Sec.  303.  Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954  Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (1)  as  subsection  (J),  and  by  inserting 
after  subsection  ( h )  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

■•  (1)  Any  grants  made  under  this  section 
to  a  State,  metropolitan,  or  regional  planning 
agency,  an  economic  development  district,  or 
any  other  areawlde  planmng  agency  for  use 
by  such  agency  or  district  to  provide  plan- 
ning assistance  to  any  local  government  or 
any  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  a  local  gov- 
ernment shall  be  used  In  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  the  Federal  Government's  policy 
of  relying  on  the  private  enterprise  system  to 
provide  those  services  which  are  reasonably 
and  expeditiously  available  through  ordinary 
business  channels'  ". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  Secretary- 
Romney  addressed  to  Senator  Bennett. 
The  letter  is  pertinent  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

September  22.  1969. 
Hon.  Wallace  P.  Bennett. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bennett:  I  am  pleased  to 
write  you.  following  a  meeting  held  between 
Assistant  Secretary  Jackson  and  John  Evans. 
Minority  Staff  Director,  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  concerning  certain  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Housing  Act  on 
the  use  of  private  consultants  in  providing 
planning  assistance  to  local  governments. 

The  effect  of  this  proposed  amendment,  as 
drafted,  would  be  to  signiflcantly  weaken 
State  efforts  to  assist  their  communities. 
This  is  contrary  to  our  firm  commitment  to 
meaningful  State  urban  Involvement  and 
participation. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  determined  to 
encourage  participation  of  the  private  sector 
to  achieve  the  goals  of  this  Department 
This  is  especially  true  with  respect  to  admin- 
istration of  our  Planning  Assistance  Program 
under  Section  701   and  702  of  the  Housing 

ACt, 

To  assure  that  we  are  taking  every  possible 
responsible  action  for  full  utilization  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  In  HUD's  comprehensive 
planning  and  public  works  planning  pro- 
grams, I  am  taking  the  following  three  st«ps: 

1.  Expedite  completion  of  a  recent  survey 
of  all  planning  agencies  receiving  701  Com- 
prehensive Planning  Assistance  grants  to 
deteriAilne  the  extent  to  which  private  con- 
sultants are  utilized.  Preliminary  findings  In- 
dicate that  upwards  to  45  percent  of  all 
approprl»tions  made  available  to  the  States 
under  Section  701  are  expended  for  use  of 
private  consultant  services.  The  results  of 
this  survey  will  be  forwarded  to  you. 

2.  Review  thoroughly  the  existing  regula- 
tions and  guidelines  for  the  Comprehensive 
Planning  Assistance  Program.  A  prellmlnarj 
review  of  this  document,  which  contains  a 
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large  number  of  references  to  use  of  con- 
sultants, indicates  that  it  could  be  strength- 
ened 

3.  Invite  the  major  organizations  con- 
cerned with  this  subject,  including  the 
.American  Society  of  Consulting  Planners 
:-.nd  the  National  Society  of  Professional  En- 
trineers,  to  thoroughly  explore  these  matters 
if  common  interest  I  have  asked  Assistant 
.-^ecretary  Jackson  to  promptly  call  such  a 
meeting. 

I  hope  these  views  are  helpful  to  you  and 
t  )  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  in 
us  deliberations. 
Sincerely, 

George  Romney. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  was  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine  iMr.  Muskie)  who  had  fully 
intended  to  be  present  and  introduce 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  apparent- 
Iv  the  administration  has  no  objection 
t  J  the  amendment.  It  is  a  constructive 
amendment  and  on  behalf  of  the  minor- 
ity I  am  prepared  to  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
non  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
'he  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pelli 
wishes  to  address  questions  to  me  relat- 
ing to  a  provision  already  agreed  to.  The 
discussion  will  be  fully  relevant  to  that 
matter.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  for  that 
inirpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
■Senator  from  Alabama. 

Would  the  bill  prohibit  the  State  gov- 
trnment  in  my  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
irom  using  Federal  funds  for  planning 
ictivities  under  contract  with  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  State  if  the  local  gov- 
ernments enter  into  the  contracts  volun- 
tarily and  if  they  are  not  prohibited  by 
the  State  from  using  private  planning 
consultants? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  awhUe 
ago  I  commented  on  the  language  that 
was  in  the  bill  as  reported.  In  reading 
iie  report  and  the  language  of  the  bill, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  tiiat  the  bill  did 
not  do  just  what  the  report  said  it  did. 
I  refer  to  the  voluntary  use  of  private 
ronsulants.  Therefore,  we  worked  out 
.mendatory  language  that  makes  it 
\oluntary. 

It  is  entirely  optional  with  a  munici- 
I'ality,  county,  region,  metropolitan  area, 
or  any  other  branch  of  the  government. 
They  can  use  planning  consultants  if 
they  wish  or  contract  with  the  State  to 
.= apply  consultants  or  make  whatever  ar- 
rangement they  want.  It  is  purely  volun- 
tary. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  very  much  in- 
deed for  that  assurance. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  calling  up  the 
matter. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  Bill  Clerk.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  i  Mr.  Goodell  \  prop>oses  an 
amendment: 

On  page  17.  lines  4  and  17  strike  out  •■967" 
and  insert  "IQeS". 

On  page  24.  line  10.  strike  out  "1967" 
and  insert  "1965". 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  I  am  pleased  to  support  our 
committee  bill.  S.  2864.  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Amendments  of 
1969. 

The  housing  shortage  in  this  coun- 
tiT  has  become  critical.  In  urban  and 
rural  areas,  the  poor  are  forced  to  live 
in  substandard  housing — housing  that 
lacks  adequate  heat,  electricity,  and 
plumbing.  In  New  York  City  alone,  40.000 
families  are  on  waiting  lists  for  public 
housing  units.  Because  of  the  rapid  rise 
in  building  costs  and  interest  rates,  many 
families  of  low  and  middle  income  find 
it  impossible  to  buy  a  hoine. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  committed  the 
Nation  to  the  construction  of  26  million 
new  and  rehabilitated  homes  within  10 
years.  Innovative  and  ambitious  pro- 
grams, such  as  homeownership.  rental 
assistance,  the  neighborhood  develop- 
ment program,  were  conceived  to  meet 
that  goal  and  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
grams created  in  that  landmark  housing 
bill  of  1968  have  the  potential  for  this 
purpose. 

The  legisltaion  now  before  us  does  not 
propose  other  action  programs.  Rather, 
the  corrunitt«e  took  a  long,  hard  look  at 
the  1968  programs.  In  our  investigations, 
hearing  and  questioning  witnesses,  we 
probed  to  learn  more  about  the  pro- 
grams— were  they  successful?  Were  they 
filling  a  need?  Could  they  be  managed 
more  eflBciently?  As  a  member  of  the 
committee  I  asked  myself  the  quesiton 
I  know  my  colleagues  must  have  asked: 
"How  can  we  make  these  programs  more 
workable  and  more  efficient?" 

One  central  factor  which  pervaded  the 
study  of  the  question  was  the  severe  in- 
flation— rising  interest  rates  and  building 
costs — which  threatens  our  economic 
well-being.  The  housing  market  is  more 
often  than  not  the  first  casualty  to  infla- 
tion. In  a  period  of  tight  money,  the 
mortgage  market  becomes  more  unat- 
tractive and  investors  are  more  eager  for 
short  term  commitments.  Building 
costs — the  price  for  lalHjr,  material,  and 
land — have  skyrocketed,  and  these  new 
costs  far  exceed  the  construction  costs 
permissible  for  Government  housing  pro- 
grams. 

The  result  of  inflation,  with  its  credit 
squeeze  and  high  prices,  is  that  housing 
construction  is  seriously  impeded.  And 
we  fall  further  and  further  behind  in 
meeting  our  Nation's  housing  goals. 

The  effects  of  inflation  on  housing  and 
urban  development  were  a  major  con- 
cern to  the  committee.  To  ease  the  credit 
crunch,  the  powers  of  GNMA  were  ex- 
panded. The  purchasing  authority  has 


been  increased  from  $17,500  to  $20,000 
per  dwelling,  the  special  assistance  func- 
tions have  been  extended  to  certain 
classes  of  mortgages,  and  the  guarantee 
programs  have  been  broadened  to  include 
the  guarantee  of  full  principal  and  in- 
terest on  bonds.  This  revitalized  GNMA 
should  attract  more  investments  into  the 
mortgage  market. 

To  combat  rising  prices  and  to  make 
Government  cost  limits  consistent  with 
actual  construction  experience,  the  com- 
mittee has  applied  a  nationally  recog- 
nized construction  cost  increase,  on  an 
annual  basis,  to  construction  limits  in 
such  programs  as  section  235,  section  236. 
and  the  public  housing  program.  In  addi- 
tion, section  235  and  public  housing  proj- 
ects in  high  cost  areas  will  benefit  from 
a  45-percent  incresise  in  the  limits. 

I  believe  the  committee  wisely  chose 
a  farslghted  course  in  applying  a  con- 
struction cost  Increase  to  these  housing 
programs.  This  increase  will  be  applica- 
ble for  the  future  and  will  reflect  the 
periodic  changes  in  costs  of  construc- 
tion. I  wholeheartedly  support  this 
approach. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  about  the 
particulars  of  the  construction  Increase 
formula  for  public  housing,  section  235 
and  section  236.  The  formula,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  committee,  for  cost  limits, 
will  produce  a  sum  too  low  to  meet  the 
costs  in  such  cities  as  New  York,  New- 
ark. Boston.  San  Francisco,  and  many 
more.  The  language  applies  1967  as  the 
base  year  for  application  of  the  con- 
struction cost  index. 

During  our  ^lommittee  sessions,  I  of- 
fered the  original  amendment  which  re- 
\ised  room  cost  limits  for  public  hous- 
ing to  a  more  realistic  and  flexible 
amount.  Under  my  amendment,  the  ex- 
isting statutory  cost  limits  of  S2,400  per 
room  could  be  increased  by  the  Secre- 
tarj-  of  HUD  by  a  nationwide  construc- 
tion cost  index  using  1965  as  the  base 
year.  Both  my  amendment  and  the  com- 
mittee provision  include  a  further  in- 
crease in  high  cost  areas  by  the  amotmt 
of  45  percent. 

Although  my  amendment  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  committee,  the  committee 
later  approved  a  request  that  the  base 
year  be  changed  from  1965  to  1967  to 
make  the  formula  consistent  with  the 
construction  cost  increase  formula  of 
other  FHA  home  construction  programs 
including  section  235  and  section  236. 

The  1967  base  year  yields  a  room  cost 
limit  for  public  housing  of  approximate- 
ly $4,000:  the  1965  base  year  produces 
a  limit  of  over  $4,300.  In  New  York  City 
alone,  five  public  housing  project  starts 
have  been  delayed  for  over  6  months  due 
to  the  room  cost  limits  which  have  not 
kept  pace  with  and  do  not  reflect  the 
increased  cost  of  construction.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  committee  bill  will  permit 
beginning  construction  on  two  of  these 
projects.  Three  cannot  be  authorized  by 
this  new  formula,  at  a  time  when  over 
40.000  families  are  on  the  waiting  lists 
for  public  hotising. 

I  am  also  informed  by  such  i-espected 
housing  sponsors  as  the  Catholic  Arch- 
diocese of  New  York  and  the  Phipps 
Foundation  that  the  use  of  the  base  year 
1967  for  the  sale  price  index  for  section 
235  and  section  236  \v-ill  be  Inadequate  to 
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meet  the  building  costs  for  projects  so 
desperately  needed. 

Room  cost  limits  for  public  housing 
were  last  revised  by  Congress  in  1965. 
Mortgage  limits  for  the  section  235  and 
section  236  programs  were  based  on  1965 
figures  although  the  programs  were 
created  in  1968.  Since  1965,  there  has 
been  a  construction  cost  increase  of  al- 
most 26  percent.  The  provision  in  S.  2864 
which  allows  adjustment  from  1967 
would  allow  a  15-percent  construction 
cost  increase.  If  the  new  formula  is  to 
reflect  the  changes  and  actual  experi- 
ence in  construction  since  the  last  revi- 
sion by  Congress  and  are  to  be  effective 
in  increasing  the  stock  of  housing  units, 
the  additional  11  percent  must  be  in- 
cluded in  this  legislation. 

The  language  of  my  amendment  in- 
serts the  year  "1965"  in  lieu  of  "1967"  in 
the  appropriate  places. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment.  It  will  make  the  proposed 
legislation  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  people,  by  providing  housing  pro- 
grams ^ipon  which  homes  can  be  built 
without  fear  of  delay  due  to  unrealistic 
Government  cost  requirements.  Further- 
more. I  urge  support  of  the  bill,  S.  2864. 
as  amended  this  aft«moon. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  is  a  constructive  proposal  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  For  my 'part. 
I  am  willing  to  take  it  to  conference,  to 
see  what  we  can  do  with  it. 

Mr.  GOODEIX.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  who  is  a  very 
valuable  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  who  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  this  housing 
measure,  that  I  am  willing  to  do  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  has 
said  he  is  willing  to  do— that  is.  to  take 
it  to  conference. 

I  do  wish  to  say  this,  however:  I  want 
to  know  more  about  just  what  the  re- 
vised formula  would  do  and  what  efifect 

it  would  have  on  the  rising  cost  of  hous- 
ing. The  Senator  knows  that  that  is  a 
problem  we  have  to  face.  It  is  going  up 
up.  and  up.  year  after  year.  The  time 
will  inevitably  come,  if  the  cost  of  hous- 
ing continues  to  climb,  when  it  simply 
will  not  be  possible  for  people  of  lower 
income  levels  to  have  decent  housing. 

So  I  do  believe  we  shall  need  to  do  some 
study  and  research.  I  realize  the  prob- 
lem with  which  the  Senator  is  concerned, 
and  it  relates  particularly  to  his  State. 
and  that  is  a  high  cost  area.  It  is  a  real 
problem,  and  that  is  what  he  is  trying  to 
strike  at. 

I  certainly  will  be  glad  to  study  this 
matter  carefully  between  now  and  con- 
ference, and  I  hope  we  can  work  out 
something  to  his  satisfaction. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  concur 
m  and  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
Our  experience  often  has  been  that  ceil- 
ings become  floors  on  construction  costs, 
and  this  is  what  we  want  to  avoid  I 
certainly  think  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr,  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  that  I  share  their 
concern  about  the  rising  costs  of  con- 
struction, and  the  price  that  this  exacts 


from  our  public  housing  programs  and 
our  section  235  and  section  236  programs 
in  trying  to  make  housing  available  at  a 
moderate  cost  for  lower  income  people. 

I  do  not  believe  this  amendment  will 
contribute  to  increased  costs.  I  think 
it  recognizes  the  increased  costs  that 
have  occurred  in  the  past:  and  if  we 
are  going  to  get  results  from  the  pro- 
P>osed  legislation,  we  have  to  recognize 
those  costs  and  see  that  our  programs 
are  Implemented. 

I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  my 
colleagues,  and  I  trust  that  they  will 
agree  prior  to  conference  that  this  is  a 
meritorious  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.     198 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  to  this  measure  re- 
latins  to  extending  the  protection  of  the 
National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  43.  strike  out  lines  3  and  4  and  In- 
sert In   lieu   thereof  tlie  following: 

NATIONAL      FXOOD      INSURANCE      PROGRAM". 

On  page  43.  between  lines  15  and  16,  In- 
sert the  following  new  subsection: 

■(cti  111  Section  1302  of  the  Housing  and 
Urbao  Development  Act  of  1968  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

■  (f)  The  Congress  also  finds  that  (1)  the 
damage  and  loss  which  results  from  mud- 
slides is  related  in  cause  and  similar  in  ef- 
fect to  that  which  results  directly  from 
storms,  deluges,  overflowing  waters,  and 
other  forms  of  flooding,  and  (2)  the  prob- 
lems Involved  in  providing  protection 
against  this  damage  and  loss,  and  the  pos- 
.slbiliaes  for  malting  such  protection  avail- 
able through  a  Federal  or  federally  spon- 
sored program,  are  similar  to  those  which 
exist  In  connection  with  efforts  to  provide 
proteotion  against  damage  and  loss  by  such 
other  forms  of  flooding.  It  Is  therefore  the 
further  purpose  of  this  title  to  make  avail- 
able, by  means  of  the  methods,  procedures, 
and  instrumentalities  which  are  otherwise 
established  or  available  under  this  title  for 
purposes  of  the  flood  Insurance  program, 
protection  against  damage  and  loss  resulting 
from  mudslides  that  are  caused  by  accumu- 
lations of  water  on  or  under  the  ground. 

"'(2)  Section  1370  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  1370.",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■  lb)  The  term  "flood"  shall  also  include 
inundation  from  mudslides  which  are  caused 
by  accumulations  of  water  on  or  under  the 
ground;  and  all  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title  stall  apply  with  respect  to  such  mud- 
slides in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  with  respect  to  floods  described 
in  paragraph  (D,  subject  to  and  in  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations,  modifying  the 
provisions  of  this  title  (Including  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  land  management  and 
use  I  to  the  extent  necessary  to  ensure  that 
they  can  be  effectively  so  applied,  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe  to  achieve  (with  re- 
spect to  such  mudslides)  the  purposes  of 
this  title  and  the  objectives  of  the 
program."  " 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  state  that  this  amendment,  which  the 
senior  Senator  from  California  iMr. 
Murphy  )  joins  me  in  cosponsoring, 
would  extend  to  victims  of  mud  slides  the 
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coverage  provided  by  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1968  on  the  grounds 
that  this  is  an  aspect  of  floods  that  hap- 
pen in  places  where  floods  normallv 
happen  as  we  begin  to  build  on  hillsides 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
object  to  the  amendment.  I  think  it  is 
an  oversight  that  this  matter  was  not 
covered.  This  matter  should  be  consid- 
ered like  everything  else 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    199 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  199,  as  modified  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Mr.  Tower  for 
himself.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Fankin.  Mr.  Gur- 
NEY.  Mr,  Packwood,  and  Mr.  Percy  pro- 
poses amendment  No.  199.  as  modified  as 
follows : 

Section  iOlO(a)  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966  l3  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  cf 
paragraph  (2): 

(2)  by  strllcing  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ":  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (3)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows : 

"(4)  assure,  to  the  extent  feasible,  in  con- 
nection with  housing  construction,  any  ma- 
jor rehabilitation,  and  maintenance  under 
programs  administered  bv  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  that  there 
Is  no  inhibition  by  contract  or  practice 
against  the  employment  of  new  or  improved 
technologies,  techniques,  materials  and 
methods  or  of  preassembled  products  which 
may  reduce  the  cost  or  Improve  the  quality 
of  such  construction,  rehabilitation,  and 
maintenance,  and  therefore  stimulate  ex- 
panded production  of  housing  under  such 
programs. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  Senators  that 
the  printed  version  of  my  amendment 
No.  199  has  been  modified  to  provide  that 
this  assurance  be  made  "to  the  extent 
feasible."  Therefore,  there  is  a  discre- 
tionary power  on  the  part  of  the  Secre- 
tary so  it  will  not  disrupt  efforts  to 
negotiate  where  contracts  that  perhaps 
would  come  under  the  ban  expressed  here 
are  in  existence. 

We  have  to  ask  ourselves.  Are  we  go- 
ing to  improve  housing  technolog>-  so  we 
can  bring  down  the  costs  or  not?  There 
are  certain  labor  practices  that  do  tend 
to  keep  the  cost  of  construction  up  be- 
cause prefabricated  materials  such  as 
doors,  windows,  cabinets,  and  things  of 
this  sort  cannot  be  used  because  certain 
working  rules  prohibit  them  and  the 
workers  would  walk  off  if  they  were  used. 
We  have  to  agree  to  this  amendment 
in  order  to  keep  .section  1010  in  the 
1966  act.  I  hope  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and   Public   Welfare. 


This  amendment  raises  some  serious 
questions.  Perhaps  the  Senator  can  deal 
with  those  questions  in  a  colloquy  at  this 
time  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  do  ap- 
preciate the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered,  and  the  modifications  which 
have  been  made  to  the  original  text. 

Of  course,  it  still  would  place  the 
power  over  collective  bargaining  in  the 
Secretary,  which  is  disturbing,  because 
the  theory  we  have  always  had  is  that 
the  Secretary  cannot  block  normal  give 
and  take  collective  bargaining.  However. 
I  am  interested  in  more  than  that.  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  the  words 
no  inhibition."  "Inhibition"  is  a  strong 
word,  much  stronger  than  restraint  or 
prevention. 

I  am  concerned  for  this  reason.  Mind 
you.  Mr.  President.  I  am  with  the  Sena- 
tor: I  am  trying  to  get  new-  technology 
and  materials  in  the  field,  so  I  speak  sym- 
pathetically. The  imion  might  say.  "All 
right.  We  are  certainly  not  interested  in 
den.ving  any  technology  to  reduce  cost, 
but  we  think  our  members  should  have 
some  additional  compensation  for  han- 
dling new  or  improved  material."  Per- 
haps it  is  well  deserved.  I  have  no  idea 
It  may  be  heavier,  it  may  be  more  dan- 
gerous, it  may  take  more  time  or  skill. 
Are  not  the  words  "no  inhibition  by  con- 
tract or  practice"  an  absolute  prohibition 
against  what  might  be  the  fair  subject 
for  bargaining  between  employee  and 
employer? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  make  legislative  history  on  this  matter 
I  would  not  so  construe  the  word  as  pro- 
hibiting some  additional  costs  in  han- 
dling. I  might  point  out  that  we  have 
modified  this  amendment  to  read  "to  the 
extent  feasible. '  I  think  the  Secretary 
can  be  relied  upon  to  make  a  determina- 
tion if  it  is  feasible. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Can  the  Senator  tell  me 
if  he  asceitained  whether  the  antitrust 
language  might  be  much  more  appropri- 
ate? Cotild  we  say,  for  example,  there  is 
no  tuireasonable  restraint  by  contract  or 
practice  against  the  employment  or  im- 
proved technologies,  techniques,  mate- 
rials and  methods? 

I  do  not  ask  the  Senator  to  answer  off 
the  top  of  his  head.  This  is  a  matter  of 
fir.st  impression  to  the  Senator  that  he 
might  take  a  few  minutes  to  think  about 
while  other  Senators  speak.  I  am  not 
against  the  Senator.  I  am  only  concerned 
with  respect  to  the  legitimate  relation- 
ship between  labor  and  n.anaeement.  lest 
that  relationship  be  inhibited. 

Sometimes  by  going  too  far  we  defeat 
ourselves  because  it  just  will  not  work.  It 
will  just  inhibit  the  production  of  hous- 
mc  and  it  might  cause  a  tougher  attitude 
than  would  otherwise  be  present. 

I  suggest  the  possibility  of  using  the 
antitrust  formula  that  there  is  no  unrea- 
sonable restraint  by  contract  or  practice 
against  the  emplojTnent  of  new  or  im- 
proved technologies. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Would  that  remove  any 
objection  the  Senator  has? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  appreciate  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Senator  and  I  shall  think  It 
over. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  the  amendment  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas  I  wish  to  say 
that    my    own    understanding    of    the 


amendment  is  that  there  is  no  intention 
here  to  interfere  with  normal  relation- 
ships between  employee  and  employer  or 
the  contracting  imion.  The  entire  import 
of  the  amendment  is  to  permit  the  Sec- 
retary to  use  the  persuasion  of  his  office 
in  introducing  new  methods  of  building 
so  we  can  cope  with  the  housing  crisis 
in  thiscountrj', 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Texas 
and  I  assure  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
as  one  sponsor  of  the  amendment,  that 
it  is  not  my  thought  that  this  would  do 
that  at  aU. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  >1eld  further? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  sug- 
gesting consideration  of  the  antitrust 
words  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  any 
effort  or  intention  is  being  made  to  apply 
the  antitrust  laws  to  the  trade  union 
relationship.  I  suggest  it  because  they 
are  w^ords  well  interpreted  and  words 
which  have  history:  and  the  possibility 
of  those  words  being  more  nearly  the 
intention  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
carefully  considered  the  language  used 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  feel  it  Is  one 
of  the  most  important  additions  that 
could  be  made  to  the  legislation  before 
us.  I  feel  strongly  that  nothing  can  stand 
in  the  way  of  new  technology.  For  this 
reason  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  is  trjing  to  solve  prob- 
lems involved  with  new  technology  and 
to  eliminate  roadblocks  in  order  to  solve 
our  hou.sing  needs  This  is  not  an  "anti- 
anybody  amendment."  It  is  a  prohousing 
amendment  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of 
this  coimtr>-.  and  I  am  pleased  to  support 
the  amendment  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  exciting 
possibilities  for  solving  the  housing  needs 
of  this  country  is  in  the  era  of  new  tech- 
nology'. Indeed,  the  use  of  new  technology 
may  be  the  only  way  of  meeting  the  con- 
gressional goal  of  26  million  new  housing 
units  in  the  next  10  years. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  has  just  launched 
Operation  Breakthrough,  an  effort  to  de- 
velop housing  systems  which  can  be  pro- 
duced in  volume  at  lower  cost.  HUD  is 
now  requesting  builders  to  submit  their 
prototype  ideas  from  which  12  to  20 
prototypes  will  be  built  in  eight  locations 
across  the  coimtry.  It  is  hoped  that  from 
the  initial  prototypes  production  can 
take  place  at  a  minimum  of  350,000  units 
per  year. 

In  order  for  this  vision  to  become  real- 
ity, new  ideas  and  solutions  to  all  the 
various  problems  of  housing  will  have 
to  come  from  building  suppliers,  labor, 
and  builders.  It  will  take  a  coordinated 
effort  to  achieve  the  reality  of  volume, 
low-cost  housing.  If  successful,  this  effort 
will  bring  good  housing  within  the  reach 
of  many  who  cannot  now  afford  to  buy 
a  house. 

Operation  Breakthrough  is  aimed  at 
achieving  volume  production,  rather 
than  relying  on  the  fragmented  produc- 
tion capacity  which  currently  exists  in 
the  housing  industry. 


The  benefits  will  be  many:  First,  a  re- 
duction in  the  real  cost  of  housing.  New 
technology  and  new  management  tech- 
niques will  bring  the  cost  of  hotising 
down  over  time:  second,  more  and  better 
houses  for  people  of  all  Incomes;  third, 
the  cost  of  subsidizing  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  groups  would  de- 
cline. If  the  unit  cost  of  housing  can  be 
reduced.  Government  subsidies  can  be 
reduced  also;  fourth,  more  employment 
will  be  created  year-round.  A  volume 
market  would  assure  more  jobs  in  the 
construction  industry:  fifth,  it  will  pro- 
mote continuing  innovation  for  even 
better  ways  to  provide  housing  on  a  vol- 
ume basis;  and  sixth,  if  volume  produc- 
tion really  gets  underway,  it  will  put 
pressure  on  local  government  officials 
from  the  demand  side  to  alter  zoning 
codes  and  building  codes  so  as  to  pro- 
mote the  use  of  this  type  of  housing. 

It  is  because  I  feel  so  strongly  that 
nothing  must  stand  m  the  way  of  new- 
technology  that  I  rise  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas 

Senator  Tower  is  tr>-lng  to  encourage 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  promote  the  u.^e  of  new- 
technology  and  to  eliminate  roadblocks 
that  might  hinder  the  use  of  new  tech- 
nology in  solving  housing  needs. 

Tliis  is  not  an  anti-anybody  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  pro-housing  amendment  to 
meet  the  housing  needs  of  thi.s  country 
and  I  am  pleased  to  support  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  in  his  effort. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  modify 
my  amendment  to  read  as  follow-s:  On 
line  4,  strike  the  word  Inhibition",  and 
substitute  therefor  the  w-ords  "unreason- 
able restraint". 

That  will  be  in  confoimity  with  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  'Mr,  Javits). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be  so 
modified. 

Mr.  JAVaTS.  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Texas  ver\'  much  for 
that  change.  I  think  it  is  desirable.  I  am 
glad  that  he  has  accepted  it. 

If  the  Senator  will  allow  mo.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  President  an- 
nounced this  morning  the  creation  of  a 
Construction  Industry  Collective  Bar- 
gaining Commission  to  be  made  up  of 
ver\-  distinguished  members,  including 
trade  union  members,  as  well  as  the  two 
principal  Secretaries  of  the  Cabinet 
concerned. 

In  view  of  the  problems  which  have 
arisen  in  the  construction  industrj-  the 
establishment  of  this  Coimcil  is  most 
w-elcome.  Let  me  point  out  that  housing 
starts  are  receding,  in  my  judgment, 
dangerously  becati.se  of  the  high  inter- 
est costs.  Everything  we  can  do  to  buck  it 
up  deserves  to  be  done.  I  think  that  a 
matter  of  this  character  and  intimate 
know-ledge  of  what  w-ill  really  forward 
our  purpose  are  essential 

I  look  forward  to  the  fact  that  the 
Commission  appointed  by  the  President 
this  morning  will  be  of  considerable  help 
in  the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
Executive  order  creating  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  news  reports  on  it. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  mate 

rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows : 

(From  the  Office  of  the  White  House  Press 
Secretary.  Sept    22,  19691 

Executive  Order  Establishing  a  Construc- 
tion Industry  Collective  Bargaining 
Commission 

Whereas,  the  national  Interest  requires  a 
steady  level  of  construction  activity:  and 

Whereas,  labor-management  relations  in 
the  construction  industrv  reflect  numerous 
signs  of  strife  and  tensions  and  the  national 
Interest  requires  an  improvement  in  the  pro- 
cedures and  performance  of  collective  bar- 
gaining in  this  vital  sector;  and 

Whereas,  the  continuation  of  these  prob- 
lems tends  to  encourage  widespread  public 
demand  for  governmental  regulation  and 
controls;  and 

Whereas,  the  achievement  of  greater  sta- 
bility In  the  flow  of  construction  volume  Is 
essential;  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  government  and  local 
and  State  governments,  being  major  indus- 
try consumers,  have  a  substantia!  interest 
in  construction  activity:  and 

Whereas,  the  labor  and  management  or- 
gamz^Uons  in  the  construction  Industrv  rec- 
ognize that  industrial  strife  tends  to  disrupt 
construction  operations  and  adverselv  to  af- 
fect other  sectors,  including  the  public;  and 

Whereas,  the  Commission  hereinafter  pro- 
vided for  is  designed  to  develoo  voluntartlv 
tripartite  procedures  to  be  followed  in  the 
settlement  of  disputes  over  the  terms  of  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  in  the  con- 
struction industry  involving  the  standard 
labor  and  management  organizations,  and  to 
engage  in  such  related  activities  as  will  fa- 
cilitate industrial  peace  and  stabllltv  In  the 
constrvjctlon  Industry  but  the  establishment 
of  the  Commission  Is  not  intended  to  provide 
for  compulsory  arbitration  or  for  any  com- 

Sotu;'"""'"""  °"  '''"  ^'^^^  '°  ^^^"^^^^ 

veft^'.^^^"'^°'^-  ^^  '■*'^"*  °^  ^^^  authority 
IT^.  ?,™*  ^  ^^^  President  of  the  United 
States,  it  Is  ordered  as  follows- 

:on?."°°.i:  1^'Jll'  !i««by  established  a 
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Construction  Vr^^,,,*Z  A  \,'   wi-itoiisnea   a     >-'""»  vi  employment  except  by  mutual  agree- 


Conunisslon) .  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  twelve  members  as  follows-  (i)  The 
Secretary  of  Labor,  who  Is  hereby  des  gnated 
as  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  (I)  the 
?nZ^"  f  '^^  ^«**™'  Mediation  a^d  Con 
be  r'°,?  ^r:'>?!„^°^  '^'  *_^«  ^°".°-*ng  mem 


demand  for  construction  labor  and  (lU)  to 
provide  a  greater  number  of  weeks  of  work 
per  year  to  those  engaged  in   the  Industry 

(b)  To  strengthen  the  role  of  the  na- 
tional labor  organizations  and  the  national 
aMOclaUons  of  contractors  in  the  dispute 
settlement  process,  and  to  enhance  their  re- 
sponsibility for  the  results  of  collective  bar- 
gaining In  the  industry. 

(CI  To  establish  more  effective  machinery 
for  the  resoluuon  of  disputes  over  the  terms 
of  collective  bargaining  agreements  which  at 
the  same  time  recognizes  the  Interests  of 
each  branch  of  the  industry  and  preserves 
existing  procedures  that  have  been  effective 

Id)   To   identify   means   to    improve    and 
adapt  the  structure  of  collective  bargainine 
n    the   industry    to   meet    the   challenges   of 
technological    innovation   and   changing  de- 
mands. B      6    "<= 

Saction  4.  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  conduct  studies  and  to  make  general  rec- 
ommendations respecting  anv  problems  re- 
lating to  collective  bargaining  m  the  con- 
struction industry  which  mav  be  presented 
to  It  from  labor,  management,  or  the  public 
representatives.  Such  problems  may  Include 
but  need  not  be  limited  to,  the  training  and 
development  of  manpower,  instability  the 
improvement  of  productivity  and  technology 
the  improvement  of  the  mobllltv  of  the  labor 
force,  the  portability  of  pensions,  and  job 
security.  The  Commission  is  also  authorized 
to  make  general  recommendations  to  the 
parties  in  the  industry  respecting  collective 
bargaining  practices  and  procedures. 

Section  5.  (a)  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  intercede  in  any  labor  dispute  in  the 
construction  Industry  whenever  in  its  ludit- 
ment  the  labor  dispute  over  the  terms  or 
application  of  the  collective  bargalnlnir 
agreement  is  likely  to  have  a  significant  im- 
pact on  construction  activity  in  a  localitv 
or  in  other  localities.  The  Commission  Is  fur- 
ther authorized  to  develop  a  procedure 
whereby,  as  a  matter  of  national  Interest  a 
JO-day  period  may  be  observed  during  which 
mediation  and  related  activities  mav  take 
place  without  the  occurrence  of  a  stflke  or 
lockout  or  other  change  in  terms  or  condi- 
tions of  employment  except  by  mutual  agree 


Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  as  msv 
be  available  therefor. 

(b)  All  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  are  authorized  and  directed 
to  cooperate  with  the  Commission  in  the 
effectuation  of  the  purposes  of  this  order  'o 
the  extent  authorized  by  law 

(c)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern, 
ment  shall  receive  no  additional  compensa- 
tion by  reason  of  this  order.  Other  membe-« 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  and  travel  expenses  in- 
eluding  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  an- 
thorlaed  by  law  for  persons  in  the  gover'i- 
ment  service  employed  Intermittently  5 
use.  3109.  5703). 

Section  8.  (a)  As  may  be  appropriate  t(  e 
Commission  shall  consult  with  the  Cablnr- 
Committee  on  Construction  and  individual  v 
with  heads  of  executive  departments  or  agen- 
cies having  responsibilities  for  programs  af- 
fecting the  construction  Industrv.  The  Con  - 
mission  is  authorized  to  request  the  heads  r'f 
the  departments  and  agencies  concerned  -' 
establish  advisory  panels  from  representatives 
of  such  executive  departments  and  agenc^.= 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  order. 

(b)  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is  autho. 
rlzed  to  provide  to  the  Commission  infor- 
mation regarding  Federal  or  Federallv  <>-,- 
sisted  construction. 

Section  9.  The  Commission  shall  make  re- 
ports to  the  President  from  time  to  time  r  r. 
its  activities  and  its  proeress  in  achievli- 
the  objectives  and  purposes  of  this  order 
The  reports  shall  Include  such  recommendr,. 
tlons  relative  to  the  activities  of  the  Con 
mission  as  it  shall  deem  appropriate. 

Richard  Nixon 
rHE  WnrrE  HotisE,  September  22,  1969. 
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AN     explicit    threat 


^H.u  .^^^'^"**^  ^y  ^^«  Commission  mav 
with  the  assistance  of  national  labor  orga- 
nizations  and  national  contractor  a^ocla- 
tlons  Where  appropriate,  seek  to  mediate  such 
dispute^  or  make  an  investigation  of  the  facts 
of  the  dispute  and  make  such  recommenda- 
tions to  the  parties  for  the  resolution  thereof 


bers    nil  r.f  T^v,..   — Z   ,  iwnuwiug  mem-       "luua  vu  me  parties  for  the  resolution  thoroof 

Sdent    ,n  t^.'^^'V*^  appointed  by  the     =^  It  determines  appropriate   In  maWn/^v 
t^'n*!f °n.  •  !.\  ,'':°  ™^.'"^^«  representative  of     -^uch  recommendaUons^he  CommTiSn^s^ll 


the  public,  ai)  rour  reprVs^nt^lITeeTf Tbor 
^^}^T^  ""  "'^  construction  Industrr 
fif  thll  V  i""""  "-ePresentatlves  of  employers 
in  that  industry.  Representatives  of  the  labor 
^^T^^'?^  ^""^  ^^^  employers  shall  be  ap- 
^n«i  if,^*'  ^°°«"l""on  with  various  na- 
tional labor  organizations  and  contractor 
associations    in    the    construction    indust^ 

^tfon  T^^'^r  "''°.™^^  *^  designate!; 
Exe^tu.^  ™,  .  Commission  shall  have  an 
Executive  Director,  designated  bv  the  Chair- 

Comn^T'^?  ''^"."  ^'"^  *^«  Chaln^an  and^he 
fu^L  ""  "i  **"*  performance  of  their 
functions  as  they  may  direct.  The  staff  to 
be  made  available  to  the  Commission  shaH 

Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  to  assist 


the  Service  and  the  work  of  thl  ?^"^"«^   °^     moiuaing  the  conduct  of  Its  disputes  settle- 
a  person  from%Z7,ZLfo?L^^lr^.^:      ^o^  /^ '^"^^^iff.fii!"  .^«  ^---^  and  ap- 


gafe^Tn'r  °,«^---t  of-^S^rT^'e^n^ 

1=  i"ct."a^d^Sfrerrc^?  a°Jd?tL?%^ 
sonnel  as  may  be  necessary.  ^ 

Section  3.  The  general  objectives  of  the 
Commission  shall  include,  but  ne^  not^ 
limited  to,  the  following:  noi:_pe 

(a)  To  study  relevant  private  and  pubUc 
policies:   (1)  to  upgrade  the  skills  of   and  t^ 

itruct^  *^*  If*^""  '°'"'=*'  «"»»««<1  in  the  co^ 
nrS°^„..*'^,'^^Vj    -^.^-P-ve    training 


give  due  regard  to  the  area  and  craft  differ- 
entials, to  the  consequences  of  settlements 
on  employment  and  on  the  economv  of  an 
area,  and  to  other  factors  customarily  con- 
sidered by  parties  in  collective  bargaining 

( b )  The  Commission  may  hold  such  hear- 
ings, take  such  evidence,  and  gather  such 
facts  as  it  deems  necessary  and  appropriate 
hereunder.  Such  hearings  may  include  oral 
presentations  by  the  parties  and  pari;lclpa- 
tion  by  such  other  persons  from  the  area 
?Lm^'T^-  ^  ^^^  Commission  deems  would 

nnril  ♦>f.  ^^^J^^^^^  ot  Its  responsibilities 
under  this  order. 

Section  6.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
issue  such  rules  and  regulations,  and  to 
f^  ,^lf  """^  procedures  governing  its  affairs 


propriate  to  effectuate  the  objectives  of  this 
^liu\.  Commission  is  authorized  to  es- 
^omt^c''.*"*^  composed  of  members  of  the 
Commission,  alternates,  or  others,  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  Commission.  Such 
panels  may  be  authorized  to  act  for  the  Com- 
mission and  to  exercise  the  authority  of  the 
Commission  in  such  matters  as  the  Com- 
mission may  delegate  or  direct. 

Section  7.  (a)  Expenses  of  the  Commission 
Shall    be   paid   from   such   appropriations   to 


procedures;    (U)   ui  reduce  the  InstawrTi^.^r^v,^     *   ^"''^  ^'°'"   '"*=^   appropriations 
rcuuce  ine  instability  of  the   Department   of  Labor   and   the  Federal 
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President  Forms  a  Panel  To  Solve  Building 
Djbpvtes  Management,  Labor  and  the 
Pitblic  Sector  Represented— Work  Stop- 
pages Cited 

(By  Robert  B.  Semple  Jr.) 
Washington.    Sept.    22.— President    Nixon 
moved    today    to   ease  some   of   the   labor- 
management  and  cost  problems  of  the  na- 
tion's troubled  construction  Industry 

In  what  amounted  to  his  first  significant 
venture  as  President  into  the  collective  bar- 
gaining field.  \fr.  Nixon  announced  this 
morning  the  creation  of  the  Construction 
Industry  Collective  Bargaining  Commission 
consisting  of  members  from  managemen-. 
labor  and  the  public  sector. 

The  commission  will  have  two  major  re- 
sponsibilities. The  first  will  be  to  develop 
new  and  "voluntary"  procedures  for  settling 
dlsputee  within  the  industry,  which  has  been 
plagued  with  an  unusually  high  number  c' 
work  stoppages  this  year. 

seeking  solutions 
Its  second  role  will  be  to  discuss  and  seek 
solutions  to  a  wide  range  of  problems  tha- 
in  Mr.  Nixon's  words,  "directly  affected  the 
industry's  ability  to  grow  and  adapt  to 
changing  needs."  Chief  among  these  is  the 
problem  of  training  sufficient  skilled  man- 
power to  meet  the  continuing  demand  for 
new  and  rehabilitated  housing. 

Mr.  Nixon  created  the  panel  by  executive 
order.  He  explained  his  action  In  a  written 
statement  released  by  the  Wlilte  House  this 
morning. 

Later  In  the  day.  the  President  conferred 
with  a  group  of  Governors  headed  by  Ctov 
John  A.  Love  of  Colorado  on  efforts  to  per- 
suade the  Oovemors  to  reduce  Inflattonarv 
pressures  on  the  building  Indiwtry  by  cur- 
tailing state  and  local  construction  projects 
In  a  directive  issued  Sept.  4.  Mr.  Nixon 
ordered  the  cancellation  of  three-quarters  of 
the  construction  projects  funded  directly  by 
the  Federal  Government.  In  the  same  state- 
ment, he  also  asked  state  officials  to  cut  back 
by  an  equivalent  amount  their  own  plans  for 
projects  that  are  Jointly  financed  by  the  Fed- 
eral and  state  governments. 


The  statement  carried  an  explicit  threat 
that,  If  the  states  and  localities  failed  to  re- 
duce their  spending  plans  voluntarily,  the 
President  would  force  them  to  do  so  by  with- 
drawing the  Federal  share  of  Jointly  financed 
projects. 

The  Governors  reacted  coolly  to  the  sugges- 
tion. But  at  today's  meeting,  according  to 
participants,  the  Administration  withdrew 
its  threat  and  the  Governors  agreed  to  reduce 
their  spending  plans  as  much  as  possible. 

•  We're  not  quite  on  the  same  basis  as  we 
were,"  declared  Vice  President  Agnew,  who 
attended  the  meeting  and  briefed  newsmen 
afterward. 

"As  of  now,"  he  said,  "there  is  no  enforcer 
rules"  being  played  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  no  "deadline"  that  states  must 
meet  before  the  Federal  Government  decides 
on  further  action. 

Mr.  Agnew's  sentiments  were  supported  by 
Governor  Love,  who  Joined  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  the  briefing.  Mr.  Love  denied  earlier 
reports  that  the  Governors  had  opposed  Mr. 
Nixon's  program.  He  said  that  his  colleagues 
had  agreed  "without  exception"  to  support 
the  President's  struggle  sigalnst  rising  prices 
in  the  construction  field. 

The  Governor  conceded  that  it  would  not 
be  easy  for  any  Governor  to  reduce  spending 
programs,  but  he  said  that  infiatlon  repre- 
sented "a  much  bitterer  pill — a  much  worse 
alternative." 

The  75  per  cent  reduction  In  construction 
contracts  funded  directly  by  the  Federal 
Government  -will  mean  an  approximate  sav- 
ing to  the  Treasury  of  $300-milllon  for  the 
rest  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

A  voluntary  reduction  in  state  and  local 
construction  plans,  comi>arable  to  the  man- 
datory reduction  in  Federal  plans,  would 
result  In  an  additional  saving  to  the  Treasury 
of  about  $700-minion. 

In  his  statement  this  morning  announc- 
ing the  creation  of  the  tripartite  collective 
bargaining  commission.  Mr.  Nixon  said  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  imposing  compulsory 
arbitration  on  the  construction  Industry  or 
limiting  the  right  to  strike. 

He  authorized  the  commission  to  Intercede 
In  any  labor  dispute  in  the  Industry  that 
would  have  a  "significant  Impact"  on  con- 
.-tructlon  activity.  He  also  authorized  the 
panel  to  recommend  a  30-day  cooling-ofT  pe- 
riod during  which  the  commission — or  a 
subsidiary  panel  created  by  the  commission — 
would  seek  to  mediate  the  dispute,  find  facts 
and  recommend  solutions. 
The  commission  members  are : 

PUBLIC 

George  P  Shultz.  Secretary  of  Labor. 
chairman. 

George  Romney.  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

J.  Curtis  Counts,  director.  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service. 

Dr.   John   T.   Dunlop,   Harvard   University. 

UNIONS 

C.  J.  Haggerty,  president.  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Department.  A.FL- 
CIO. 

M.  A.  Hutcheson.  president.  United  Broth- 
erhood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America. 

Peter  T.  Schoemann,  president.  United  As- 
sociation of  Journeymen  and  Apprentices  of 
the  Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting  Industry  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Hunter  P.  Wharton,  president.  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Operating  Engineers. 

EMPLOYERS 

E.  S.  Torrence,  executive  director.  Paint- 
ing and  Decorating  Contractors  Association 

Robert  Hlgglns.  executive  vice  president. 
National  Electrical  Contractors  Association. 

Carl  M.  Halvorson.  president.  Associated 
General  Contractors  of  America. 

John  A.  Stasteny.  vice  president  and  treas- 
urer. National  Association  of  Home  Builders. 

Alternate  commission  members  will  be  se- 
lected and  announced  shortly  after  consul- 


tation with  the  national  labor  organizations 
and  contractor  aaeoclatlons  In  the  Industry. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
deny  that  various  collective  bargaining 
agreements  in  the  building  and  con- 
struction industry  do  contain  unfortu- 
nate impediments  to  the  use  of  new  tech- 
nology, and  that  such  impediments 
should  be  removed  as  quickly  as  possible 
consistently  with  adequate  consideration 
for  protection  of  the  workers  involved. 
The  original  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  however,  would  not 
have  made  any  distinction  between  re- 
strictive clauses  which  might  be  unrea- 
sonable and  those  which  represented 
legitimate  compromises  of  the  interests 
of  the  parties  concerned.  It  would  have 
simply  condemned,  out  of  hand,  all  ef- 
forts through  collective  bargaining  to 
"inhibit'  the  use  of  new  or  improved 
technologies,  and  so  forth,  in  building 
and  construction  programs  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  HUD. 

The  amendment  as  it  has  now  been 
modified,  however,  would  not  have  this 
effect.  It  would  not  affect  established 
bargaining  relationships  or  arguments; 
and  it  would  require  the  Secretary  to 
evaluate  the  reasonableness  of  any  work 
practice  or  contract  sought  to  be  chal- 
lenged. It  would  thus  continue  to  permit 
the  fullest  latitude  to  collective  bargain- 
ing to  solve  the  often  dilDcult  problems 
caused  by  the  use  of  new  technology. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  unwilling  simply  to 
throw  collective  bargaining  on  the  ash 
heap  insofar  as  technology  in  the  build- 
ing and  construction  trades  is  concerned. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  collective  bargaining 
can  serve  a  legitimate,  and  often  creative, 
purpose  in  permitting  new  technology  to 
be  utilized,  yet  at  the  same  time  protect- 
ing the  legitimate  interests  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  workers  affected  thereby. 
This  was  also  the  position  taken  in  the 
report  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Technology.  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress  issued  in  February  1966.  That 
report,  which  was  entitled  'Technology 
and  the  American  Economy."  pointed 
out  that  collective  bargaining  had  often 
proven  to  be  an  "excellent  vehicle"  for 
the  management  of  change.  The  Auto- 
mation Commission  also  called  for  joint 
efforts  of  Government,  labor,  and  man- 
agement to  develop  ways  of  cushioning 
the  effects  of  technological  change, 
ding.  Before  we  point  the  finger  of  blame 

The  cDnstruction  industry  collective 
bargaining  commission,  consisting  of 
members  from  management,  labor,  and 
the  public  sector,  is  clearly  consistent 
with  these  recommendations.  The  Com- 
mission is  charged  with  two  major  re- 
sponsibilities: First,  to  develop  new  and 
voluntary  procedures  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes  within  the  industry ;  and  sec- 
ond, to  discuss  and  seek  solutions  to  a 
wide  range  of  problems  that  directly  af- 
fect the  industry's  ability  to  grow  and 
adapt  to  changing  needs.  Clearly,  this 
second  responsibility  involves  considera- 
tion of  possible  impediments  to  the  use 
of  new  technology  in  the  building  and 
construction  trades  industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  congrat- 
ulate the  President  and  Secretary  of  La- 
bor Shultz  for  what  I  conceive  to  be  a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  solving  the 
problems  which  have  been  manifesting 


themselves  of  late  in  the  construction 
industry.  Clearly,  such  a  commission  as 
the  President  has  now  established  has  the 
greatest  potential  for  improving  condi- 
tions in  the  industry  and  solving  the 
problems  afflicting  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  iMr,  Thurmond), 
the  Senator  frc«n  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
WA-TER) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon)  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  vield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  wish  to  delay  the  Senate  on  acting  on 
this  amendment,  but  would  like  to  make 
it  clear  that,  whereas  I  know  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  is  offering 
his  amendment  sincerely.  I  was  the  au- 
thor of  an  amendment  to  proNide  for  the 
so-called  Operation  Breakthrough  which, 
as  we  know,  was  designed  entirely  to 
provide  for  improvements  in  housing 
technology  so  that  we  could  get  down 
the  cost  of  housing. 

When  we  provided  that  last  year,  we 
also  passed  a  provision,  and  I  quote: 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  require,  to  the 
greatest  extent  feasible,  the  employment  of 
new  and  Improved  technology,  techniques, 
materials,  and  methods  in  housing  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  and  maintenance  under 
programs  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  with  a  view 
to  reducing  the  cost  of  such  construction, 
rehabilitation,  and  maintenance,  and  stimu- 
lating the  increased  and  sustained  produc- 
tion of  housing  under  such  programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  this  with  regret, 
but  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  support  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas.  I  repeat,  I  know  he  has  of- 
fered it  in  complete  sincerity,  but  I  feel 
that  this  will  not  materially  change  the 
law  in  a  way  which  would  speed  up  prog- 
ress in  breaking  through  this  new  ground 
to  develop  new  techniques  for  housing. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  with  reluctance.  I 
must  announce  that  I  will  oppose  the 
amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  has  labeled 
his  proposal  an  "Operation  Break- 
through" amendment.  In  .so  doing  he  has 
focused  attention  on  an  objective  with 
which  every  Member  of  the  Senate  would 
surely  agree.  We  are  all  for  technological 
breakthroughs  to  lower  the  cost  of  hous- 
ing. In  fact,  I  introduced  the  amendment 
to  the  Housing  Act  last  year  encouragmg 
large  scale  experimentation  with  new 
technology.  The  amendment  has  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  current  adminis- 
tration's "Operation  Breakthrough." 

SAFETY    FIRST 

Although  there  can  be  no  quarrel  over 
the  need  for  innovation  and  technolog- 
ical improvement  in  home  construction, 
we  must  be  concerned  with  the  means  by 
which  this  goal  is  accomplished.  We  cer- 
tainly would  not  want  to  achieve  tech- 
nological progress  by  giving  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  dictatorial  powers  to  ride 
roughshod  over  any  and  all  union  work 
practices,  even  work  practices  designed 
to  protect  the  safety  of  the  men  who 
build  our  Nation's  homes.  What  may  ap- 
pear to  be  a  restrictive  union  work  prac- 
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tice  to  a  Federal  bureaucrat  may  to  the 
working  man  be  a  legitimate  attempt  to 
promote  work  safety. 

Indeed,  the  entire  subject  of  alleged  re- 
strictive work  practices  in  the  building 
trades  is  an  extremely  complicated  one. 
It  is  difficult  to  separate  work  rules  which 
further  safety  and  quality  construction 
from  those  which  are  merely  featherbed- 
ding.  Before  we  point  the  finger  of  blame 
at  any  one  participant  in  the  building 
process,  we  need  to  make  sure  we  know- 
all  the  facts. 

THE  DOUGLAS  COMMISSION  REPORT 

The  Douglas  Commission  wrestled  long 
and  hard  with  the  problem  of  restrictive 
building  practices.  While  not  denying  the 
problem,  the  Commission  did  observe 
that— 

Assertions  that  unions  typically  raise  costs 
unnecessarily  are  made  so  often  and  so  force- 
fully that  the  public  tends  to  take  claims  as 
facts,  although  numerous  claims  are  not 
borne  out  on  closer  scrutiny. 
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Following  exhaustive  hearings  and  in- 
vestigwtions.  the  Douglas  Commission 
came-np  with  three  main  conclusions: 

First,  many  restrictive  practices  do 
exist  which  add  unnecessarily  to  hous- 
ing costs: 

Second,  in  spite  of  these  restrictions, 
unions  have  been  active  partners  in  a 
number  of  breakthroughs  involving  new 
products  and  methods:  and 

Third,  many  restrictive  practices  would 
disappear  if  government  could  assure  a 
consistently  high  level  of  home  construc- 
tion, thereby  reducing  job  insecurity. 

THE   TOWER   .\MENDMENT 

In  contrast  to  the  balanced  and  rea- 
soned approach  of  the  Douglas  Commis- 
sion, the  Tower  amendment  seeks  to  ac- 
complish by  administrative  fiat  what 
can  only  be  achieved  in  a  close  and  co- 
operative partnership  between  govern- 
ment, labor,  and  business. 

Let  us  examine  the  specific  language 
which  was  originally  suggested  under 
the  Tower  amendment : 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment is  directed  to  .  assure,  in  con- 
nection with  housing  construction,  rehabili- 
tation and  maintenance  under  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  that  there  is  no 
Inhibition  by  contract  or  practice  against 
the  employment  of  new  or  improved  tech- 
nologies, techniques,  materials  and  methods 
or  of  preassembled  products  which  may  re- 
duce the  cost  or  improve  the  quality  of  such 
construction,  rehabilitation,  and  mainte- 
nance, and  therefore  stimulate  expanded 
production  of  housing  under  such  programs. 

There  are  a  number  of  difficulties  with 
this  language: 

EXISTING    LAW    ADEQUATE 

First  of  all,  the  additional  authority 
appears  to  be  unnecessary.  Under  the 
same  section  of  law  which  Senator 
Tower  would  amend,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  "is  di- 
rected to  require,  to  the  greatest  extent 
feasible,  the  employment  of  new  and  im- 
proved technology,  techniques,  materials 
and  methods  in  housing  construction,  re- 
habilitation, and  maintenance  under 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment with  a  view  to  reducing  the  cost 
of  such  construction,  rehabilitation  and 
maintenance,  and  stimulating   the  in- 


creased   and    sustained    production    of 
housing  under  such  programs." 

This  language  was  authorized  under 
the  1968  Housing  Act  which  we  passed 
only  last  year.  There  was  no  testimony 
by  the  administration  that  the  language 
was  inadequate  or  unworkable.  Why  not 
give  the  1968  amendment  a  chance  to 
work  before  proposing  new  language? 

SATETY .  IGNORED 

Second,  the  Tower  amendment  is  in- 
flexible and  rigid  in  its  attempt  to  abolish 
restrictive  practices.  The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  is  di- 
rected to  assure  that  there  are  no  inhibi- 
tions by  contract  or  practice  against  the 
use  of  new  or  improved  technology  or 
building  practices.  The  duty  to  prevent 
these  "inhibitions"  is  absolute.  If  the  new 
technology  or  work  practice  reduces  the 
cost  of  housing,  the  Secretary  must  as- 
sure that  its  use  is  not  prohibited  on  fed- 
erally assisted  housing  projects. 

There  is  no  requirement  that  the  Secre- 
tary balance  off  the  reduction  in  cost 
against  other  equally  valid  social  objec- 
tives such  as  maintaining  safe  and  decent 
working  conditions  for  our  workers  and 
maintaining  safe  and  high  quality  con- 
struction. All  of  these  considerations 
would  seem  to  be  covered  under  the 
phrase  "to  the  maximum  extent  feasible" 
which  modifies  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
under  existing  law  to  prohibit  restric- 
tive building  practices  on  federally  as- 
sisted projects. 

The  effect  of  the  original  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  to  delete 
the  words  "to  the  maximum  extent  fea- 
sible. In  his  commendable  zeal  to  pro- 
mote the  construction  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing,  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Texas  does  not  intend  that 
we  achieve  this  objective  bv  returning  to 
sweat-shop  labor  conditions  on  feder- 
ally assisted  housing  projects.  Nonethe- 
less, that  could  be  the  effect  of  his 
amendment.  As  it  was  originally  drafted 
the  Secretary  is  required  to  prohibit  all 
practices  which  raise  cost  even  if  such 
practices  are  legitimate  to  achieve  safe 
or  decent  working  conditions. 

BLUNDERBUSS    APPROACH 

In   fact,   the  language   is   even  more 
rigid.  Not  only  must  the  Secretary  pro- 
hibit any  practice  or  union  contract  in- 
hibiting the  use  of  new  techniques  or 
methods  which  actually  lower  building 
costs.  He  must  also  forbid  the  inhibiUon 
of  any  new  techniques  or  methods  which 
may  lower  building  costs.  In  other  words 
the  mere  possibility  of  cost  reduction 
even  if  unproven.  is  insufficient  to  trig- 
^^L^^?,  ^^^^^^y's  duty  to  override  any 
and  all  union  work  contracts  which  get 
in  the  way. 

This  is  certainly  a  blunderbuss  ap- 
proach to  a  most  difficult  and  complex 
problem.  Under  proposed  amendment 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  required  to  scuttle  any 
union  work  rules  if  they  interfere  with 
lower  cost  construction.  Its  adoption 
would  be  a  major  step  backwards  in 
achieving  fair  labor  conditions. 

CLEAR    IT    WITH    GEORGE 

Third,  the  language  gives  the  Secre- 
tary sweeping  and  ill-defined  powers.  For 
all  practical  purposes,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  would 


become  a  constru(^tion  czar  with  the 
power  to  dictate  the  detailed  terms  of 
contracts  to  thousands  of  union  locah 
Agreements  freely  arrived  at  through  col 
lective  bargaining  could  be  overridden 
by  a  federally  appointed  official. 

It  is  indeed  ironic  that  the  Senatof 
from  Texas,  who  has  been  an  articulate 
critic  of  concentrating  power  in  Wash- 
ington, would  propose  such  a  broad  and 
unlimited  grant  of  authority  to  a  Federa: 
official.  There  is  no  requirement  that 
the  Secretary  conduct  a  hearing  or  pub- 
lish his  findings  in  the  Federal  Registe' 
None  of  the  procedural  safeguards  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  would 
t€  available.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
Secretar>'s  determinations  would  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  courts.  As  I  read  the 
original  language,  a  Secretary  might  even 
conclude  that  labor  unions  per  se  in- 
crease project  cost  and  therefore  require 
nonunion  labor  on  Federal  housing  proj- 
ects. 

Some  Members  of  the  Senate  mav  re- 
call the  famous  comment  of  F.  D.  R  'con- 
cei-ning  any  proposal  in  which  labor  wa^ 
interested  during  World  War  ll_"Clear 
It  with  Sidney"_referring.  of  course  to 
Sidney  Hillman,  labor's  representative 
on  the  National  Defen.se  Commission  It 
would  be  no  exaggeration  to  predict  that 
It  the  Tower  amendment  were  adopted  a 
new  expression  would  quickly  become 
current— "Clear  it  with  George." 

ONE-SIDED      EFFECT 

Fourth,  the  proposed  amendment  is 
one-sided  by  focusing  only  on  restrictive 
union  practices.  The  language  directs  the 
Secretary-  to  prohibit  any  contract  or 
practice"  which  impedes  improved  tech- 
nology. Under  this  terminology  labor 
union  contracts  and  work  practices  would 
be  covered:  however,  restrictive  local 
building  codes  would  apparently  get  off 
scot  free.  Restrictions  built  into  build- 
ing codes  are  not  "contracts"  or  "prac- 
tices": they  are  legal  requirements. 

MTTHS     ABOUT     LABOR      AND      HOUSING 

As  Che  Douglas  Commission  so  ably 
pointed  out.  the  problem  of  restrictive 
building  codes  is  a  greater  obstacle  to 
low-cost  housing.  Moreover,  these  re- 
strictive codes  are  often  defended  by  con- 
tractors, building  equipment  manufac- 
turers, and  other  business  groups  seeking 
to  preserve  their  vested  interests 

In  actual  fact,  the  notion  that  labor 
unions  add  to  housing  costs  is  grossly 
exaggerated.  For  example.  80  percent  of 
the  housing  in  this  country  is  built  by 
nonunion  labor.  That  is  not  generallv 
known.  Many  of  the  arguments,  true  oV 
false,  about  restrictive  practices  in  the 
construction  industry  revolve  around 
building  skyscrapers,  bridges,  and  high- 
ways, but  not  housing. 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  suburban  and 
small  town  and  rural  areas  of  this  coun- 
try, the  workmen  are  nonunion  and  de- 
pendent on  the  employer.  In  the  large 
central  cities  where  unions  are  strong 
they  are  often  equal  to  and  sometimes 
hold  the  upper  hand  over  the  employer 
in  this  fragmented  industry. 

Thus,  union  restrictions,  even  where 
they  exist,  affect  only  a  smaU  portion  of 
the  homebuUding  industry.  And  that  fact 
is  generally  not  known. 

It  is  curious  that  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  is  so  concerned 


with  restrictive  labor  practices  but  is 
virtually  silent  regarding  restrictive  busi- 
ness practices  which  have  a  far  greater 
impact  on  housing  costs.  If  it  is  all  right 
for  the  Secretary  of  Housing  Urban  De- 
velopment to  override  union  work  con- 
tracts, why  is  it  not  all  nrht  for  him  to 
override  restrictive  local  building  codes? 
The  proposal  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  analogous  to  proposing  wage 
controls  to  combat  inflation  but  not  price 
controls.  It  is  grossly  one-sided  and  dis- 
criminatoiT  in  its  effect. 

MANY    RESTRICTIONS    DUE    TO    PRODITERS 

Many  restrictive  practices  in  the  indus- 
try have  nothing  or  little  to  do  with  the 
unions.  Instead,  they  are  fights  between 
and  among  producers  and  contractors. 
Or  they  are  zoning  or  subdivision  re- 
strictions or  are  imposed  as  fire  safety 
provisions.  Take  the  most  notorious  re- 
striction in  recent  years:  namely,  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  plastic  pipe  in 
drain,  vent,  and  plumbing  units.  Basically 
this  is  a  fight  between  the  cast  iron  soil 
pipe  industry  and  the  plastics  industry. 
In  most  areas  it  is  not  a  union  restriction. 
But  the  unions  often  receive  the  general 
criticism. 

In  some  places  wood  frame  exteriors 
are  prohibited  for  multi-family  housing 
of  three  stories  or  less.  This  is  obviously 
restrictive  and  ridiculous.  The  Douglas 
Commission  determined  that  wood  frame 
exteriors  were  prohibited  by  25  percent 
of  the  building  codfs  in  the  country. 

This  restriction  is  generally  not  just 
a  union  restriction.  It  is  done,  allegedly, 
on  grounds  of  fire  safety  and  is  a  fight 
between  the  lumber  interests  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  brick  and  mortar  and  other 
groups,  on  the  other. 

COERCION     POES   NOT   WORK 

Fifth,  the  Tower  amendment  is  coun- 
ter-productive. No  one  likes  to  reform 
with  a  gun  at  his  head.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  a  can- 
non to  blast  away  at  the  unions  when 
cooperation  and  mutual  trust  are  needed. 
The  probable  result  will  be  to  increase 
labor  imion  hostility  and  suspicion  to- 
ward new  technology  and  intensify  its 
opposition  toward  improved  work  prac- 
tices. 

Instead  of  proposing  harsh  and  puni- 
tive legislation,  the  Federal  Government 
needs  to  work  with  the  leaders  of  the 
labor  movement  to  eliminate  restric- 
tive practices  and  to  insure  a  more  sta- 
ble residential  construction  industry.  We 
particularly  need  to  develop  methods  for 
avoiding  the  disastrous  effect  which  pe- 
riodic savings  in  monetary  policy  have 
upon  the  achievement  of  our  housing 
goals. 

Housing  starts  have  declined  seven 
consecutive  months  from  an  annual  rate 
of  1.8  million  in  January  to  1.3  million 
in  July.  Moreover,  homebuilders  project 
a  further  decrease  to  an  annual  rate  of 
less  than  1  million  starts  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  We  should  be  building  twice  as 
many  units  to  achieve  our  10-year  hous- 
ing goals  outlined  in  the  1968  Housing 
Act. 

If  we  could  stabilize  our  residential 
construction  industry,  most  of  our  prob- 
lems concerning  restrictive  work  prac- 
tices could  be  solved.  Representatives  of 
the  AFL-CIO  have  testified  before  our 


Committee  that  they  are  ready,  willing 
and  able  to  work  with  HUD  to  achieve 
technological  breakthroughs.  This  co- 
operation has  been  evidenced  in  dozens 
of  projects  around  the  country.  The 
Tower  amendment  could  destroy  this  co- 
operation by  sowing  the  seeds  of  sus- 
picion and  mistrust. 

HEARINGS   NOT   HELD 

Sixth,  the  proposed  amendment  is 
premature.  Even  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
some  additional  legislation  is  required, 
we  should  not  legislate  on  such  a  com- 
plex and  controversial  subject  without 
extensive  congressional  hearihgs.  The 
Tower  amendment  was  not  part  of  the 
administration's  housing  bill:  nor  was  it 
discussed  in  the  hearings  held  by  the 
housing  subcommittee.  The  amendment 
was  raised  during  the  committee's  execu- 
tive session,  where  it  was  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  6  to  5. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  Tower  amendment  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First,  existing  law,  passed  in  1968,  for 
dealing  with  restrictive  practices  has  not 
been  adequately  tested: 

Second,  the  amendment  is  too  inflexi- 
ble and  rigid  and  even  requires  the  abro- 
gation of  work  practices  designed  to  pro- 
mote decent  and  safe  working  condi- 
tions: 

Third,  the  amendment  conveys  sweep- 
ing and  ill-defined  powers  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment without  adequate  legal  safeguards. 

Fourth,  the  amendment  is  unfair  and 
discriminator>'  by  focusing  on  restrictive 
union  practices  and  ignoring  restrictive 
building  codes: 

Fifth,  the  amendment  is  counter-pro- 
ductive in  that  it  is  likely  to  increase 
union  hostility  toward  new  technolog>'; 
and 

Sixth,  the  amendment  is  premature 
since  hearings  have  not  been  held. 

I  realize  that  Senator  Towfr  has  modi- 
fled  his  amendment  to  take  into  account 
some  of  these  objections.  Nonetheless,  I 
do  not  believe  we  should  legislate  on 
such  a  complicated  subject  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  without  careful  hearings.  I 
am  therefore  opposed  to  the  amendment, 
even  with  the  modifications  accepted  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  here  are  a  number  of 
reasons  why  we  should  not  legislate  in 
haste  on  such  a  complicated  subject. 

DOES    NOT    REACH    BUILDING    CODES 

The  amendment  before  us  refers  to  a 
"practice"  or  a  "contract"  in  which  there 
is  a  restrictive  practice.  It  is  obviously 
aimed,  therefore,  at  alleged  union  or 
work  practices  and  contracts  and  not  at 
restrictive  practices  contained  in  build- 
ing codes.  Yet  these  latter,  and  especially 
the  lack  of  uniformity  from  town  to 
town  and  political  jurisdiction  to  politi- 
cal jurisdiction  are  the  real  culprits. 
That  is  what  prevents  mass  production 
in  building.  But  these  are  not  affected  by 
the  proposal  and  there  is  very  grave 
doubt  if  the  exercise  of  State  police 
Ewwers  by  localities  should  be  outlawed 
directly  by  Federal  legislation.  In  fact  it 
is  amazing  that  many  of  those  who  shout 
most  loudly  about  "States  rights"  and 
against  "Federal  encroachment '  should 


be  so  willing  to  have  "Federal  encroach- 
ment" in  this  field. 

PLASTIC    PIPE 

Does  this  amendment  prevent  local 
building  codes  from  prohibiting  the  use 
of  plastic  pipe  in  drainage  s>'stems? 
Sixty-two  percent  of  all  building  codes 
outlaw  the  use  of  plastic  pipe  But  this 
amendment  does  not  touch  it.  And  since 
plastic  pipe  may  or  may  not  be  less  ex- 
pensive— in  some  cases  it  costs  more — 
the  provision  probably  would  not  cover 
it  even  if  it  were  only  a  practice. 

What  about  the  prohibition  against 
the  use  of  2-  by  4-inch  studs  24-inch  on 
center  on  nonload  bearing  interior  parti- 
tions? Forty-seven  percent  of  all  local 
building  codes  contain  that  prohibition? 
■Where  there  is  no  load  to  bear,  there  is 
no  reason  to  have  studs  every  12  inches 
or  18  inches.  Twenty-four  inches  is  cer- 
tainly ample.  But  that  is  prohibited,  not 
by  imions  but  by  local  codes.  This 
amendment  does  not  touch  that  prohi- 
bition and  restriction. 

CODES    PROHIBIT     ON     ELECTRICAL     HARNESS 

What  about  the  46  percent  of  local 
codes  which  prohibit  preassembled  elec- 
trical wiring  harness  at  the  electrical 
service  entrance?  That  is  not  touched  by 
this  amendment  because  it  is  in  the  codes 
and  is  not  a  practice  or  contract. 

Forty-two  percent  of  the  jurisdictions 
with  building  codes  prohibit  preassem- 
bled combination  drain,  waste,  and  vent 
plumbing  sj'stems  for  bathroom  installa- 
tion. That  would  not  be  touched  by  the 
amendment. 

SMALLER    STUDS    PROHIBITED 

The  same  is  true  of  the  prohibition  on 
2-  and  3 -inch  studs  in  nonload  bearing 
interior  partitions,  which  is  outlawed  by 
36  percent  of  building  codes,  and  numer- 
ous other  features  of  residential  con- 
struction. 

These  are  not  touched  by  the  amend- 
ment and  there  is  ver>'  great  doubt  that 
they  should  be  touched  by  a  Federal  law 
or  Federal  code.  If  we  are  going  to  have  a 
Federal  building  code  we  had  better  hold 
extensive  hearings  about  it  and  go  into 
it  with  our  eyes  open. 

AMENDMENT    AVOIDS    CODE    RESTRICTIONS 

This  amendment  does  not  get  at  the 
worst  practices  in  building  restrictions. 
It  is  aimed  only  at  "alleged"  union  re- 
strictions in  "contracts"  or  "practices." 
Building  codes,  which  have  the  status  of 
local  ordinances,  are  exempted.  Yet  that 
IS  where  the  worst  practices  recur 

But  let  us  examine  alleged  union  or 
work  restrictions.  How  would  the 
amendment  apply  to  them?  How  does 
one  differentiate  between  a  restrictive 
practice  and  a  practice  necessary  to 
safety?  Are  jurisdictional  disputes  to  be 
outlawed  and.  if  so.  is  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  de- 
cide which  union  practice  prevails?  Are 
we  to  make  him  the  arbiter  over  juris- 
dictional matters? 

SECURITY     ON     RESTRICTION 

What  about  legitimate  union  demands 
or  work  practices  which  most  employers 
call  "restrictive."  They  abound  by  the 
dozens.  What  is  one  man's  restriction  is 
another  man's  security.  Shortly  I  shsdl 
cite  some  of  these  and  ask  how  the 
amendment  would  apply  to  them. 
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What  about  practices  which  are  the 
result  of  the  bargaining  process.  Sup- 
pose a  union  gives  up  10  cents  an  hour 
in  order  to  secure  a  practice  which  it 
deems  essential  to  its  security?  is  the 
employer  to  benefit  twice — once  from  an 
agreement  in  which  the  union  members 
get  less  per  hour  in  exchange  for  a  par- 
ticular practice  and,  then  again  when 
that  practice  is  outlawed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
on  grounds  that  it  "may,"  be  restrictive 
or  increase  costs? 

These  matters  cannot  be  examined  in 
a  vacuum.  To  do  a  proper  job  the  entire 
give  and  take  of  a  contract  would  have 
to  be  looked  at  and  examined.  And  this 
amendment  gives  no  indication  of  any 
kind  that  those  who  are  behind  it  have 
the  slightest  understanding  of  how  these 
matters  are  arrived  at. 

WHAT     IS     A     RESTRICTIVE     PRACTICE 

Let  me  turn  to  some  specific  questions 
Suppose  men  are  hired  to  run  a  ma- 
chme  which  reduces  costs.  Suppose  also 
that  ttre  employer  or  contractor  has  not 
maintfeTrted  the  machine  in  good  working 
order.  After  2  days  of  use  the  machine 
breaks  down.  Is  it  a  restrictive  practice 
under  the  Tower  amendment  if  the  con- 
tract has  a  provision  that  does  not  allow 
the  employer  to  lay  off  the  men  whose 
machine  is  being  repaired?  Is  it  a  re- 
strictive practice  under  this  amendment 
lor  such  a  man  to  continue  to  be  paid  if 
that  is  bargained  for  and  agreed  to  un- 
der the  contract? 

What  is  the  answer  to  that  question'' 
Is  It  a  restrictive  practice  or  is  it  a  legiti- 
mate exercise  of  the  collective  bargain- 
ing process  to  insure  job  security? 

FOREMEN'S   NUMBER   AND   WAGES 

Time  and  again  employers  complain 
about  foremen.  They  complain  both 
about  the  number  of  them  and  the  wages 
they  receive.  Is  he  or  is  he  not  to  be  a 
member  of  the  union?  Shall  orders  be 
^ven  to  men  by  the  superintendent  or  is 
It  possible  to  require  under  a  collective 
bargaimng  agreement  that  the  orders  to 
themen  shall  be  given  by  the  foreman' 

This  is  one  of  the  most  hotly  debated 
provisions  in  the  construction  industry 
Is  Mr.  Romney  to  decide  that  issue  job  by 
job?  Is  it  a  practice  which  raises  costs? 

EATIO  OF  FOREMEN   TO    MEN 

What  about  the  ratio  of  foremen  to 
men?  Some  contracts  call  for  a  foreman 
11  two  full  10-men  crews  plus  a  partial 
crew  are  at  work.  Some  say  that  four 
crews  of  any  size  shall  require  a  foreman 
Employers  complain  that  these  are  re- 
strictive practices.  Who  is  to  decide' 

Under  this  amendment  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
would  decide.  To  state  that  is  to  show 
how  absurd  it  is.  That  is  properiy  a  mat- 
ter for  collective  bargaining. 

ARE  SHOP  STEWARDS   NEEDED? 

What  about  shop  stewards?  Some  con- 
tracts require  that  he  be  present  when 
overtime  is  worked.  Employers  complain 
that  is  restrictive?  But  is  it'  Or  is  it 
not?  Who  decides? 

Under  this  amendment  Secretary 
Romney  decides.  Why  not  leave  that  to 
collective  bargaining? 


ON-SITE   CONSTRtrCTION 

There  are  complaints  about  on-site 
construction  and  the  imwillingness  to  al- 
low prefabricated  products. 

In  many  cases  this  problem  is  solved 
by  placing  a  man  in  the  plant.  An  elec- 
trician or  plumber  can  be  placed  in  the 
plant  to  inspect  the  prefabricated  items 
before  they  are  assembled  to  insure  that 
they  are  done  properiy.  Often  there  is 
then  no  question  at  the  site.  It  is  worked 
out  by  agreement. 

But  what  about  this  amendment?  Sup- 
pose there  is  prefabrication  in  a  factory 
of  a  plumbing  tree?  The  item  is  moved  to 
the  site.  It  has  gone  uninspected  by 
plumbers  in  the  factory?  Does  the  union 
have  a  right  to  object  to  that  item? 
Would  it  be  wrong  for  them  to  bargain 
over  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  the  item 
is  inspected  by  a  plumber  before  It  leaves 
the  plant? 

Under  this  provision  it  could  be  a  re- 
strictive practice.  Under  this  provision 
there  could  be  no  inspection  either  on  the 
site  or  at  the  factory. 

PRSFABRICATION    IN    NONUNION    FACTORY? 

Suppose  the  union  has  a  contract  that 
electrical  work  shall  be  installed  by  union 
members.  Employers  and  union  alike 
agree  to  that.  Suppose  also  that  because 
of  it  there  has  been  general  labor  peace 
in  the  city  or  comimunity. 

What  happens  under  this  amendment 
if  prefabricated  electrical  harness  or  pre- 
fabricated plumbing  trees  produced  in  a 
nonunion  factory  are  moved  into  the  city 
for  use?  Does  the  union  have  a  right  to 
refuse  to  work  on  these  products?  Is  Mr 
Romney  or  his  successor  to  decide  this 
matter?  Is  it  a  restrictive  practice  for 
the  union  which  has  a  contract  to  install 
electrical  or  plumbing  items,  including 
prefabricated  items,  to  refuse  to  work  on 
prefabricated  plumbing  trees  or  electrical 
harnesses  if  they  are  built  in  a  nonunion 
plant  or  where  there  is  no  inspection  at 
the  plant  to  determine  if  the  fabrication 
is  proper? 

GRIEVANCE    PROCEDURES 

What  about  grievance  procedure?  Em- 
ployers often  complain  that  too  many 
people  take  part,  too  much  time  is  lost, 
or  the  the  procedures  are  violated?  Is  a 
charge  by  the  employer  that  too  many 
men  are  involved  in  the  procedure  a 
•'restrictive  practice"?  Does  it  come  un- 
der this  amendment? 

HAZARD   PAY 

What  about  hazard  pay?  The  building 
industry  has  the  highest  accident  rate 
in  the  country.  Are  men  on  swinging 
scaffolds,  those  who  work  at  great 
height*,  or  work  there  for  long  hours  to 
receive  premium  pay  for  work  on  new 
products  or  not? 

If  a  carpenter  lays  bricks  on  the  out- 
side ledge  of  the  15th  floor  is  it  a  restric- 
tive practice  for  him  to  receive  higher 
hourly  rates  or  to  work  a  shorter  day 
than  if  his  work  were  done  at  the  groimd 
level?  Is  that  a  restrictive  practice'  Is 
Mr.  Romney  to  decide? 

CLEANUP    TIME 
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It  a  man  is  working  in  wet  concrete  in 
dirt  and  mud  on  a  wet  dav,  or  on  new 
material  that  soils  his  tools,  should  he 
receive  cleanup  Ume  for  which  he  is 
paid?  Is  10  minutes  all  right?  Is  12  min- 
utes a  restrictive  practice?  Is  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
supposed  to  decide?  Can  he  decide  sit- 
ting in  Washington  what  is  too  long  a 
time  for  cleanup  time  for  work  on  a 
new  material  in  San  Francisco  during  the 
rainy  season?  How  absurd  can  one  get? 

CREW  SIZE 

What  about  crew  size?  How  many  men 
should  there  be  on  a  digging  machine 
crew?  Cranes?  Pile  drivers?  Weldin  • 
crews?  Is  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  decide  how  manv 
men  compose  a  module  housing  con- 
struction gang  in  Seattle?  Is  Mr.  Romney 
to  tell  us  the  ratio  of  cement  masons  to  a 
foreman  in  Boston? 

CALL    IN    TIME 

What  about  call  in  time?  That  is  al- 
leged by  many  employers  to  be  a  restric- 
tive practice.  Under  some  contracts  if  a 
man  shows  up  for  work  he  must  be  paid 
for  at  least  2  hours.  Is  that  wrong?  Is  it 
wrong  on  a  prefabricated  project?  Sup- 
pose he  drives  40  miles  to  the  job  only 
to  be  told  there  is  no  work  that  day?  Is 
that  a  restrictive  practice?  Is  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment the  man  to  decide  that? 

UNION    HIRING    HALLS 

What  about  provisions  for  union  hir- 
ing halls,  standby  workers,  and  seniority 
rules?  Are  these  restrictive  practices  or 
legitimate  items  for  negotiations  under 
a  contract?  If  they  are  used  in  connec- 
tion with  new  technology  are  they  re- 
strictive under  the  meaning  of  this 
amendment? 

CAN    SENIORmr    RULES    BE    USED? 

Employers  claim  they  have  the  right— 
the  management  right — to  determine 
whom  they  hire.  Is  it  right  or  wrong  for 
a  contract  on  a  construction  job  using 
new  technology  to  stipulate  that  men 
shall  be  laid  off  according  to  seniority 
and  hired  back  according  to  seniority? 
Is  that  a  restrictive  practice  or  not'  Is 
Mr.  Romney  going  to  decide  that  one? 
Yet  some  employers  will  state  that  who 
they  hire  are  their  prerogative.  Others 
will  agree  to  seniority  provisions.  When 
is  it  a  restrictive  practice? 

TRAVEL    TIME? 

What  about  travel  time  and  mainte- 
nance allowances?  Are  they  necessarj-  or 
restrictive  ? 

PAINT    BRUSHES 
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What  about  cleanups  and  coffee 
breaks?  Most  employers  say  they  are  re- 
strictions. Employees  say  they  are 
needed. 


What  about  certain  devices.  In  Baton 
Rouge  there  is  a  contract  which  states 
that  brushes  not  over  4'2  inches  will  be 
used  when  painting  structural  steel  Is 
that  restrictive  or  not?  Can  the  Senator 
from  Texas  tell  us?  The  painters  claim 
that  a  wider  brush  means  a  reduction  in 
quality.  They  also  claim  that  on  many 
construction  jobs  a  wider  brush  and  the 
larger  paint  cans  needed  can  be  hazard- 
ous, especially  at  taU  heights.  Is  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  tell  us  that  is  a  restrictive 
practice?  And  if  he  does  so  will  he  not 
cause  far  more  chaos  and  trouble  than  he 
solves? 


DIJTICULT     NEW     MATERIALS 

What  about  onerous  tasks  and  working 
with  difficult  new  materials?  Removing 
asbesrtos  cement  sheets  is  a  dirty  job.  Is 
It  wrong  for  carpenters  or  their  appren- 
tices to  be  paid  25  cents  an  hour  more 
when  working  on  such  a  job?  Is  that  a 
restrictive  practice?  Is  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  de- 
termine whether  that  practice  under  a 
legitimate  contract  Is  to  be  outlawed  in 
Baton  Rouge? 

Who  is  to  say  whether  these  matters 
are  legitimate  practices,  properly  bar- 
gained for.  or  whether  they  are  restric- 
tive practices?  How  do  they  fit  in  in  the 
-.'heme  of  things?  Did  the  union  give  up 
on  hourly  wages  or  working  houi-s  or  va- 
cation time  in  return?  Can  they  be  looked 
at  in  isolation?  Who  is  to  judge? 

HUGE     BUREAUCRACY     NEEDED? 

In  my  judgment  for  the  Secretarj*  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  de- 
termine these  matters  for  all  the  build- 
ing industry'  in  the  countr>'  would  require 
a  number  of  employees  and  a  group  of  in- 
.';i>ectoi-s  exceeding  the  total  number  of 
employees  now  employed  by  HUD  itself? 
Is  there  to  be  a  HUD  inspector  on  ever>' 
job?  Is  the  Secretary  to  sit  as  a  judge  7 
days  a  week — for  that  is  what  it  would 
take? 

NOT    THE     ANSWER 

This  is  not  the  answer  to  the  problem. 
The  answer  is  manyfold  and  involves  an 
understanding  and  a  judgment  this 
..rnendment  shows  no  signs  of  meeting. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  a  high  tide 
tloats  all  the  boats.  When  there  is  a 
building  boom,  the  job  gets  done.  Restric- 
tions vanish.  New  members  are  accepted 
1.1  the  unions.  Blacks  come  into  the 
trades.  Prefabricated  products  get  used. 

But  when  we  have  tight  money,  a  de- 
cline  in  building,  and  rising  housing 
prices,  or  tmemployment  in  the  trades, 
:  estrictions  begin  to  rear  their  heads. 

END    TIGHT    MONEY 

The  end  of  tight  money  will  solve 
many  restrictive  practices.  The  aggrega- 
tion of  markets  will  get  houses  built. 
Larger  units  of  government,  less  restric- 
tive building  codes,  zoning  ordinances 
\hich  do  not  keep  out  the  poor,  open 
iiousing  ordinances  to  make  certain  that 
all  Americans  have  an  equal  chance  to 
live  where  they  wish,  are  the  ways  to 
build  housing.  Project  agreements  are 
another  means  to  secure  progress. 

NOT    THE   ANSWER 

The  amendment  we  have  before  us 
-:ives  not  the  slightest  indication  of  being 
'  orkable.  It  could  merely  increase  our 
troubles.  It  could  create  a  national  czar 
( ver  the  legitimate  collective  bargaining 


-rocess. 


NO    APPEAL    MACHINERY 


Members  of  Congress  and  the  Senate 
^re  horrified  at  the  possibility  of  com- 
liulsory  arbitration.  This  amendment 
vould  go  beyond  that.  This  amendment 
'vould  put  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  with- 
out right  of  appeal,  the  decisions  about 
wages,  hours,  working  conditions,  and 
practices  in  the  most  complex,  diverse. 
and  diffused  industry  in  America.  It 
V  ould  put  the  hand  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
c  rnment  into  every  day  by  day  and  hour 
by  hour  practice  in  the  building  indus- 
try in  the  country. 

Because  of  all  these  reasons,  I  do  not 


l)€lieve  we  should  approve  a  change  in 
existing  law  without  extensive  hearings, 
not  only  on  union  practices,  but  on  re- 
strictive building  codes,  zoning  require- 
ments, and  other  obstacles  to  lower  cost 
housing.  'While  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  objective  of  achieving  technological 
breakthroughs,  we  need  to  move  upon  the 
entire  problem  and  not  just  one  aspect  of 
it.  I.  therefore,  am  opposed  to  the  Tower 
amendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  express  my  opposition  to  the  Tower 
amendment.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the 
need  for  technological  breakthroughs  in 
the  housing  area,  but  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  legislate  on  so  comphcated  a  sub- 
ject as  union  work  practices  without 
thorough  public  hearings.  I  join  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  in  opposing  the 
Tower  amendment 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  vield? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  strong- 
ly support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower). 

One  of  the  great  pressing  needs  in  the 
United  States  today  is  adequate  housing. 
We  have  as  our  national  goal  26  million 
new  homes  or  apartments  over  the  next 
10  years,  6  million  needed  immediately 
for  20  million  Americans  who  live  in  sub- 
standard housing. 

Our  great  cities  are  rotting.  Whole 
inner  city  sections  need  either  leveling 
and  rebuilding  or  massive  repairing  on 
a  scale  never  l)efore  undertaken.  Also 
needed  is  the  building  of  entire  new 
commimities  to  relieve  the  teeming  ant- 
hill pressures  in  the  big  cities. 

For  a  Nation  which  has  split  the  atom. 
placed  the  first  men  on  the  moon,  manu- 
factured 8,848,321  automobiles  in  1  year, 
this  should  be  an  easy  task. 

And  so  it  would  be  if  American  tech- 
nology were  to  be  applied  to  building 
homes  as  it  has  been  applied  in  creating 
rockets  and  spaceships. 

Yet  in  the  homebuilding  business  we 
have  too  often  attempted  to  meet  21st 
century  housing  needs  with  18th  century 
building  methods.  I  say  this  in  all  can- 
dor. For  a  Rip  van  Winkle  type  carpen- 
ter could  actually  arise  from  his  18th 
century  sleep  and  feel  quite  at  home 
ix)unding  nails  and  sawing  wood  in  the 
homebuilding  industry  of  1969. 

If  transpwrtation  had  followed  the 
same  course  as  the  construction  indus- 
tr>-,  this  Nation  would  still  be  moving 
about  in  horses  and  buggies,  open-air 
trolley  cars,  and  big  frontwheel  bicycles 
We  have  an  opportunity  here  today  to 
make  clear  that  it  is  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  have  a  progressive  economy  that 
makes  full  use  of  all  new  products  and 
innovations.  It  is  essential  that  we  have 
technological  progress  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  and  reduce  cost  beyond  to- 
day's all-time  high. 

Housing  is  one  of  our  greatest  national 
problems.  It  is  a  priority  problem  which 
demands  solution  like  Vietnam,  crime, 
education,  pollution.  On  these  latter 
problems,  all  of  us  see  daylight  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel,  even  though  It  may  be 
long,  uphill,  and  we  have  to  crawl  in- 
stead of  run. 
But  as  long  as  we  try  to  solve  our 


housing  needs  with  century-old  tools  and 
techniques,  we  are  indeed  doomed  to 
stay  in  the  darkness  of  the  tunnel  per- 
manently. 

There  is  universal  agreement  by  the 
housing  experts  and  planners,  by  archi- 
tects and  engineers,  by  the  contractors, 
that  there  is  no  way  for  this  Nation  to 
meet  this  urgent  need  and  put  our  people 
tmder  adequate  roofs,  imless  we  go  to 
new  ways  of  building.  These  must  in- 
clude prefabrication,  systems  analysis 
and  programing,  new  resources,  new  pol- 
icies, new  concepts  and  new  techniques. 
European  builders  have  already  paved 
the  way.  They  are  solving  their  acute 
housing  needs  with  just  this  sort  of  inno- 
vation. The  hands  of  their  architects, 
engineers,  and  builders  and  workmen 
have  not  been  tied  as  in  this  country. 
They  are  applying  mass  pi-oduction  tech- 
niques. 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  de- 
voted much  thought,  time  and  energ>-  to 
the  development  of  high  quality,  lost  cost 
housing  in  the  United  States.  All  of  us 
in  the  Congress  want  to  help  out  in  solv- 
ing this  housing  need.  I  feel  this  amend- 
ment is  important  if  we  really  want  to 
break  the  housing  logjam  It  is  important 
that  Congress  support  Secretary  Rom- 
ney's  "Operation  Breakthrough"  endea- 
vor by  going  on  record  as  favoring  ad- 
vancement in  t^hnolog>-  in  meeting 
our  housing  needs.  I  urge  adoption  of 
Senator  Tower's  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
completely  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Tower  >  said  in  the  commit- 
tee report  on  this  bill:  that  "new  tech- 
nologies and  mass-produced  housing  are 
the  answers  to  many  of  our  housing  prob- 
lems." If  we  are  to  meet  the  Nation's 
housing  needs  in  the  decade  ahead,  it 
will  be  by  a  coordinated  effort  stressing 
new  approaches  and  techniques  in  the 
building  industry.  I  also  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  Operation  Breakthrough 
and  its  emphasis  on  mass-produced 
housing  will  encourage  their  develop- 
ment. 

I  feel,  however,  that  the  Senator's 
amendment,  rather  than  stimulating 
production  of  new  housing,  would  bring 
chaos  to  the  industry  by  interfering  with 
currently  accepted  practices.  I  under- 
stand that  work  preservation  clauses, 
which  are  lawful  under  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act  and  widely  used,  would 
be  prohibited  in  programs  administered 
by  HUD  since  they  could  be  construed  to 
fall  under  the  amendment's  broad  lan- 
guage. Therefore  only  contractors  who 
do  not  have  such  clauses  in  their  con- 
tracts with  unions  would  be  able  to  bid  on 
projects  such  as  model  cities  programs. 
The  amendment  would  in  effect  amend 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  with 
respect  to  HLTD  programs  by  prohibiting 
the  use  of  commonly  accepted  agree- 
ments reached  in  the  collective  bargain- 
ing process. 

Since  this  amendment  involves  an  ex- 
tremely important  area,  I  feel  that  it 
should  not  be  accepted  in  the  absence  of 
full  hearings  on  its  implications  in  the 
building  industry.  The  implementation 
of  new  technologies  is  critical,  but  there 
is  no  need  for  it  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  collective  bargaining  system.  I  would 
strongly  urge  rejection  of  this  amend- 
ment. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read,  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  21.  strike  out  "Lower  down- 
paTOients  for" 

On  page  2,  line  23,  after  -(a)"  insert  '(l)". 

On  page  2,  after  line  25,  Insert  a  new  para- 
graph as  follows; 

(2)  Section  203tb)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  $30,000'.  •«32,500'. 
and  $37, 500'  and  in.sertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
$32,500'.  '$35,000'.  and  '540.000',  respectively." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 

be  recognized 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  purpose  of  the 
ameniiment  is  to  raise  the  ceilings  on 
conventional  mortgages  tor.  generally 
.-.peaking,  owner-occupied  one-,  two-,  and 
three-iamil.v  houses.  Tliat  is  in  the  inter- 
ests of  family  houses.  It  is  the  traditional 
FHA  mortgage  pattern. 

Thi.s  amendment  is  nece.ssary  in  order 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  high  costs 
in  areas  around  the  great  cities,  recog- 
nizing fully  that  the  committee  has  ende- 
avored to  do  so.  by  its  formula,  passed 
in  1967.  which  has  just  been  modified  to 
ycme  extent  by  the  amendment  of  my 
colleague  from  New  York  '  Mr.  Goodeld  , 
for  public  housing,  and  so  forth. 

We  are  advised  by  those  who  do  the 
actual  building  of  houses  in  and  aroimd 
our  major  cities  that  the  application  of 
the  formula  alone  will  not  be  adequate; 
that  there  is  a  very  strong  case  for  en- 
couragement of  this  type  of  construction 
and  that  we  must  deal  with  the  increased 
costs  which  are  being  faced. 

I  have  read  the  minority  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  iMr.  Tower  >  with 
the  greatest  Interest.  I  agree  with  him 
that  we  should  not  go  "hog  wild"  on  this 
thing  and  necessarily  keep  up  with  costs. 
It  is  like  the  tax  collector.  We  have  to  cut 
without  cutting  the  bone  and,  at  the 
same  time,  do  all  we  can  to  deal  with 
the  .situation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  As  I  said  awhile  ago,  in 
discussing  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  GooDELLi,  the  experience  is  that 
very  often  the  ceilings  we  put  in  the  bill 
tend  to  become  floors  for  the  minimum 
cost  of  construction.  I  hope  that  some 
time  in  the  future  we  can  be  led  to  slow 
down  this  escalating  process. 

I  intend  to  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Texas.  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  will  cake  the 
amendment,  as  he  has  other  amend- 
ments, and  submit  it  to  conference 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
hesitate  to  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  but  I  must  say  that  we 
did  go  over  the  proposal  in  committee 
and  it  was  rejected,  after  considerable 
discussion,    I    feel    strongly,    with    the 


present  housing  shortage,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  people  with  incomes  of  less 
than  $10,000  a  year  to  be  able  to  get 
housing,  that  this  will  make  it  worse, 
when  we  go  up  to  providing  housing  in 
the  area  of  $40,000  a  home. 

After  all,  FHA  insurance  is  an  element 
of  the  Government  subsidy  and  the  con- 
sequences on  the  typical  homebuyer  with 
a  small,  modest,  or  middle  income  will 
be  adverse.  Thus,  for  that  reason,  al- 
though I  certainly  will  not  press  my 
argument  against  the  amendment,  I 
must  say  that  I  must  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  point  out  to  the 
Senator  that  we  are  not  going  quite  so 
high  as  he  says.  We  are  trying  to  make 
a  marginal  adjustment.  We  are  going 
from  S.30,000  to  532,500,  not  from  $30,000 
to  $40,000,  and  going  from  $37,500  to 
$40,000.  But  it  is  a  marginal  adjustment. 
In  answer  to  the  Senator's  argument, 
let  me  point  out  that  we  do  not  help  the 
SIO.OOO  fellow  by  depriving  people  who 
cannot  afford  to  buy  a  more  expensive 
house.  That  goes  for  80  percent  of  home 
buyers.  We  have  to  make  up  for  what 
is  a  bad  situation. 

As  to  mortgage  interest  rates,  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  we  can  do  that  is  by 
being  somewhat  more  liberal  on  the 
guarantee  side,  so  that  instead  of  taking 
the  National  Homebuilders'  figure  which, 
as  the  Senator  says,  is  40,  I  am  trying 
to  do  something  which  is  marginal  to 
care  for  the  particularly  high  costs 
areas,  leaving  the  generality  of  the 
mortgages  to  the  formula  itself  which 
the  committee  devised. 

Mr.      PROXMIRE.      The      Senator's 
amendment   provides   for   striking   out 
S30.000.  $32,500  and  S37.500.  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  $32,500.  $35,000  and 
S40.000   respectively.   I   would    therefore 
argue  that  there  is  a  limit  placed  on  the 
housing.  As  we  know,  we  have  the  worst 
liousing  shortage  in  this  country  for  the 
past    30    years.    Under    these    circum- 
stances, if  a  fairly  affluent  family  is  able 
to   get    financing   imder   these    circum- 
stances, for  a  $40,000  home,  it  will  be 
that  much  liarder  for  the  lower  income 
families  to  buj-  a  house  because  of  the 
more  limited  supply  of  housing  generally 
Mr.  JAVITS.  But  the  $40,000  home  'is 
a  multifamily  home.  This  limit  is  not 
to  one-family  homes.  That  goes  only  to 
the  832,500  home.  Secondly,  the  tradi- 
tion in  this  country  is  that  if  more  houses 
are  made  available,  more  houses  for  low- 
er income  groups  are  made  available: 
and    the   pressure   against    the    ceiling, 
when  there  is  a  ceiling,  is  useful  in  mak- 
ing available  a  greater  stock  of  housing 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  it  has  al- 
ready been  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  and  I  beUeve  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  that  we  considered  this  mat- 
ter in  the  committee,  and  the  committee 
voted  against  it.  However,  just  as  I  said, 
and  just  as  the  Senator  from  Texas  said 
to  the  amendment  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodelli   a  little 
while  ago.  we  realize  there  is  a  real  prob- 
lem in  those  areas.  There  are  some  ques- 
tions tliat  we  ought  to  look  into  to  see 
how   this  procedure  works  and   to  the 
extent  it  will  give  relief. 
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Just  as  was  said  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodeld.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  take  this  amendment 
with  the  understanding  that  between 
now  and  the  time  we  have  the  confer- 
ence, we  will  get  the  best  facts  and  in- 
formation on  it  that  we  can. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  entirely  satisfac- 
tory with  me.  and  as  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin     (Mr.     Proxmire)      will     \xn- 

doubtedly  be  a  conferee 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  He  will  be. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand  it  may  very 
well  go  out,   but  at  least  take  a  good 
look  at  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  will 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
in  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.      Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York  i  Mi 
Javits)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  third  reading? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
oflfered 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.    GOODELL.    I    take    this    time    to 
engage 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  the  Senator 
propose  to  offer  an  amendment? 

All.  GOODELL.  No. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wonder  if  we  might 
have  third  reading. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
.Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
the  Senator  would  withhold  his  request 
lor  third  reading  for  just  a  few  minutes. 
I  may  have  an  amendment 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Certainly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  time  to  engage  in  a  brief  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
'  Mr.  Brooke  i  with  reference  to  a  provi- 
sion in  this  bill  which  he  offered.  I  be- 
lieve we  .should  make  absolutely  clear  its 
legislative  intent.  In  order  for  famihes  of 
very  low  income  to  afford  public  housing 
rentals  of  more  than  25  percent  of  their 
income,  annual  rental  assistance  pay- 
ments will  be  made  to  the  public  hous- 
ing agencies.  In  addition,  this  provision 
enables  housing  authorities  to  lower 
rents  for  tenants  to  25  percent  of  income. 
Then,  the  Government  pays  the  differ- 
ence between  25  percent  of  income,  the 
actual  operating  cost  for  the  unit  under 
existing  law,  housing  authorities  now  re- 
ceive subsidies  of  SI 20  per  family  for  the 
disabled,  handicapped,  and  very  low  in- 
come family. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  this  question:  If  an  au- 
thority does  not  charge  over  25  percent 
of  the  tenant's  income  for  rent — which  I 
understand  would  disqualify  it  from  the 
Brooke  assistance  provision— will  that 
authority  in  that  rental  situation  still 
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be    eligible   for    the    $120    per   year    per 
family  payment? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  it  would, 
under  the  amendment,  be  eligible  under 
those  circumstances.  It  was  not  the  in- 
tent to  deny  that  family  any  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's answer,  and  would  like  to  ask 
another  question. 

If  an  authority  charges  over  25  per- 
cent of  the  tenant's  income  for  a  family 
which  in  addition  does  qualify  for  the 
$120  hardship  payment,  would  the  hous- 
ing fiuthority  be  eligible  to  receive  both 
the  Brooke  payment  and  the  $120? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  The  answer  is  "Yes." 
Mr.  GOODELL.  Finally.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  Brooke  subsidy  is  subject  to  an- 
nual appropriation,  there  is  some  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  authorities  will 
be  able  to  rely  on  funds  unless  appropri- 
ations are  made.  The  $120  statutory 
payment,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  must 
be  maintained. 

I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachusetts  agrees  that  the  Brooke 
rental  assistance  will  be  in  addition  to, 
not  in  substitution  for.  any  other  contri- 
butions or  payments  provided  under  the 
act. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  assistance  would 
be  in  addition  to,  rather  than  in  lieu  of. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  1  appreciate  the  clari- 
fication of  the  legislative  history  on  this 
i^oint,  because  I  think  it  is  a  very  vital 
factor  in  the  case  of  many  persons,  par- 
ticularly in  our  urban  housing  areas.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  I  could  get  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  <Mr. 
SPARKMAN  I ,  who  is  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  so  that  I  could  address  a  few  ques- 
tions to  him.  I  would  like  to  refer  spe- 
cifically to  section  303  of  the  bill  on  page 
29. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  that  we  amended  that 
section.  That  provision  has  to  do  with 
providing  consultants  and  planning.  Is 
that  not  correct? 
Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  amended  it  to 
make  it  completely  clear  that  it  is  op- 
tional with  the  county,  the  municipahty, 
the  regional  establishment,  whatever  it 
may  be.  It  is  not  compulsory.  Many  per- 
sons seem  to  have  gotten  the  idea  that 
we  were  saying  they  had  to  use  these 
consultants.  That  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  committee  at  all. 

We  inserted  language  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  it  was  purely  voluntary. 
Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  say  that  concern 
was  expressed  to  me  that  they  would 
have  to  be  used  and  the  State  planning 
-ervice  could  not  be  made  available. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No;  that  is  not  true. 
The  language  makes  it  completely  op- 
tional. Language  was  adopted  which  I 
am  sure  is  completely  satLsfactory  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  reason  for  my  in- 
quiry is  that  my  Governor  was  quite  con- 
cerned with  the  provision  of  the  original 
bill.  Now  that  it  has  been  changed  to 
make  it  optional  the  problem  may  have 
been  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  draft  did  not 
comply  with  what  was  intended.  As  a 


matter  of  fact,  If  the  Senator  will  look 
at  the  report,  he  will  see  that  we  put  in 
the  report  what  we  intended.  I  caught 
the  difference  between  the  report  and 
the  bill  and  saw  it  did  not  fit.  So  we  in- 
serted language  which  made  it  perfectly 
clear. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield.  I  am  glad  to  read  to  him 
the  language  which  amended  that  sec- 
tion: 

Any  grants  made  under  this  section  to 
a  State,  metropolitan,  or  regional  planning 
agency,  an  economic  development  district,  or 
any  other  areawlde  planning  agency  for  uee 
by  such  agency  or  district  to  provide  plan- 
ning assistance  to  any  local  government  or 
any  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  a  local 
government  shall  be  used  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  Federal  Government's  p>ollcy 
or  relying  on  the  private  enterprise  system  to 
provide  those  services  which  are  reasonably 
and  expeditiously  available  through  ordinary 
business  channels. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  clears  the  problem 
up  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  thank 
my  colleagues  for  giving  me  those  an- 
swers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Cranston  in  the  chain.  The  bill  is  open 
to  further  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
further  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  the  Feb- 
ruary issue  of  the  Community  Renewal 
Society.  John  Russell  wrote: 

The  most  ghastly  thing  of  all  is  to  watch 
a  city  die,  and  without  benefit  of  bomb.  Her 
gleaming  towers,  swift  flowing  arteries,  and 
new  facade  give  evidence  of  vitality  and 
strength,  while  underneath,  the  cancer  eats 
away. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  tremendous 
strides  taken  to  assure  that  such  a  fate 
does  not  await  America's  cities.  The  en- 
deavors undertaken  to  attain  our  na- 
tional goal  of  "a  decent  home  and  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family  '  are  tremendous.  The 
task  now  before  us  is  to  be  certain  that 
our  work  is  not  frustrated  and  that  it 
can  be  continued. 

S.  2864.  a  bill  favorably  rep>orted  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
would,  first,  establish  new  termination 
dates  for  present  housing  programs,  and, 
.second,  authorize  new  funds  to  continue 
these  vital  programs.  It  would  also,  in 
some  cases,  expand  the  existing  pro- 
grams. In  this  way.  S.  2864  would  help  to 
make  present  programs  more  effective 
and  workable  as  our  Nation  strives  to 
meet  the  present  housing  crisis. 

We  already  have  a  wide  range  of  hous- 
ing programs  on  the  books  which  cover 
evei'v  asjject  of  our  national  housing 
needs.  Basically,  the  pending  legislation 
reUes  upon  these  programs  which  are 
presently  in  operation  and  functioning 
with  some  degree  of  success.  To  fail  to 
favorably  act  on  S.  2864  would  be  to 
fail  to  extend  such  vital  programs  as  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  pro- 
gram, model  cities,  public  housing,  rent 
supplement,  and  urban  renewal.  This 
would  indeed  be  a  tragedy. 

When  these  programs  become  fully  op- 
erational, millions  of  American  families 


will  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  have 
an  opportunity  to  live  in  a  decent  en- 
\-ironment.  The  potential  of  existing  leg- 
islation to  provide  that  environment  must 
be  exploited  in  the  coming  years,  and 
this  requires  the  continuation  of  these 
programs.  I  am  confident  that  Senators 
will  recognize  the  importance  of  this 
legislation,  and  give  S.  2864  their  full 
support.  We  must  respond  affirmatively 
today  so  that  our  American  fellowman 
does  not  have  to  watch  his  city  die  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr  Pres:dfnt.  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1969  represents  a  significant  steiJ  toward 
achieving  this  Nation's  goal  of  providing 
a  decent  home  for  everj*  American.  I 
commend  my  esteemed  colleagues  on  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Cammit- 
tee  and  reserve  special  prai.se  for  Chair- 
man Sparkman  and  Senator  Bennett  who 
contributed  significantly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

This  legislation  contains  a  number  of 
important  provisions.  I  will,  however, 
only  highlight  those  provisions  which  I 
feel  deserve  special  attention 

Section  114  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  Government  National  Mort.aage  As- 
sociation to  purchase  mortgages  at  par 
and  sell  these  mortgages  either  immedi- 
ately or  at  any  other  time  at  a  price 
lower  than  par  if  necessary  to  meet  the 
range  of  market  prices.  Thus.  GNMA 
would  have  added  flexibility  in  the  timina 
of  its  sales.  Since  GNMA  has  available 
approximately  SI -9  billion  in  unused  au- 
thorizations, its  authority  under  this  sec- 
tion can  now  be  used  to  produce  a  sub- 
stantial volume  of  housing  which  will 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income families. 

In  the  area  of  public  housing.  Senator 
McIntyee  and  I  introduced  a  bill  earlier 
this  year  which  should  have  a  substantial 
impact  on  the  quality  of  public  housing. 
This  bill  is  embodied  in  section  211  of  the 
present  act  and  would  provide  additional 
rental  assistance  in  behalf  of  very  low- 
income  tenants  of  public  housing  proj- 
ects. Thus,  rental  assistance  pa^'ments 
would  be  available  with  respect  to  public 
housing  and  leased  housing  units  to  en- 
able families  of  verv-  low  income  to  afford 
rentals  with  no  more  than  25  percent  of 
their  incomes. 

Information  available  from  HUD  indi- 
cates that  there  are  approximately 
180.000  tenants  in  public  housing  projects 
who  pay  in  excess  of  25  percent  of  their 
income  for  such  housing.  This  problem 
is  further  accentuated  by  inflationary 
pressures  which  are  increasing  operating 
costs  considerably.  Many  public  housing 
authorities,  unable  to  obtain  additional 
funds  to  cover  these  increased  costs,  are 
looking  to  public  housing  tenants  for 
their  source  of  additional  funds.  But 
these  public  housing  tenants  are  unable, 
in  many  cases,  to  meet  prior  payment 
schedules  without  allocating  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  their  income  to  housing, 
and  they  find  it  impossible  to  do  so  as 
their  rental  payments  increase  still 
further. 

We  believe  that  no  pubhc  housing  ten- 
ant should  pay  more  than  25  percent  of 
their  income  for  housing:  however,  we 
certainly  would  encourage  public  housing 
authorities  to  charge  considerably  less 
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where  it  is  economically  feasible  to  do  so 
Where  a  tenant's  payments  do  not  cover 
nis  proportionate  share  of  operating 
costs,  section  211  would  provide  rental 
assistance  payments  to  cover  the  differ- 
ence. The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  has  authorized  $75  million 
annually  to  fund  these  assistance  pay- 
ments. I  anticipate  that  these  funds  will 
be  adequate  to  insure  that  no  public 
housing  tenants  pay  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  their  income  for  housing 

Section  206  of  this  act  permits  HUD  to 
cover  a  portion  of  the  operating  costs  of 
public  housing  projects  in  addition  to 
debt  service— out  of  annual  contribu- 
tions. This  new  development  should  en- 
able local  housing  authorities  in  15  large 
cities  which  are  now  facing  serious  fi- 
nancial problems  because  of  increased 
Derating  costs  to  rectify  their  financial 
affairs. 

Once   those  public   housing   authori- 
ties which  are  operating  at  large  deficits 
gain  stability,  and  public  housing  tenants 
are  no  longer  charged  a  disproportionate 
share  of  their  income  for  housing,  our 
aWentiim  must   turn   to   improving   the 
qaality-of   living   in   public   housing    I 
should  emphasize  that  I  do  not   view 
public  housing  as  the  ultimate  answer  to 
the  needs  of  low-income  families  On  the 
contrary.  I  foresee  the  day  when  public 
housing  as  we  know  it  today  will  be  re- 
placed by  new  approaches  to  low-income 
housing.   In   the   interim,   however    we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  need  to  provide 
a  decent  home  for  persons  who  are  un- 
able to  obtain  another  form  of  housing 
We  must  not  allow  the  standard  of  liv- 
inH„^"   «^^^  projects  to  deteriorate  in 
anticipation  of  the  development  of  more 
unagmative  housing  programs  and  the 
final  implementation  thereof 
Many  public  housing  projects  in  this 

^TnS  'h  "  '°  '"^^  standards  set  forth 
to  local  housmg  codes  with  respect  to 
maintenance  and  sanitation,  in  many 
locales,  these  housing  codes  represent  the 
bare  minimum  required  for  common  de- 
cency and  more  rigorous  standards  are 
to  fact,  required  by  HUD.  In  many  cities 
local  housmg  projects  fail  to  comply  with 
either  set  of  standards.  The  primai^  fac- 
tor which  mitigates  against  such  compli- 

anH^if  H^^  ^^'^  °^  ^""'^^  to  rehabilitate 
and  modernize  existing,  older  projects 
Although  HUD  has  allocated  some  offi 
modernization  and  rehabilitation  funds 
to  these  units,  its  authorization  has  been 
inadequate  because  of  the  need  to  use 
most  of  the  available  funds  to  assist  new 
projecte.  Therefore,  I  submitted^  a  pro- 
posal to  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  which  has  been  adopted 
m  section  206  of  this  act.  This  measur^ 
wou^d  provide  an  additional  $20  mXn 
authorization    for   annual    contrSuS 
contracts   for   low-rent   public   hSg 
fnr^r^'-  '^^^^  ^^^^  ^"^  ^^  earmarked 
fn^  r,^!"""^"^^  ^""^  rehabUitating  exlst- 
m.>;i^^^S'"°J^t^-  ^  addition,  the  com- 
mittee authorized  $25  million  in  new  an- 
nual contribution   authority  which  will 
become  available  July  1,1971 

One  of  the  most  significant  steps  taken 
by  the  committee  was  the  authorization 
ot  appropriations  through  fiscal  year  1972 
tor  upgrading  management  and  tenant 

n/J^'''^'/"i'"^"*=  ^°"«'"«  projects,  one 
need  only  discuss  the  needs  and  short- 
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comings  of  public  housing  with  persons 
possessing  considerable  expertise  on  the 
subject,  to  understand  that  sound  man- 
agement of  these  projects  and  adequate 
tenant  services  play  a  significant  role  in 
achieving  balanced  and  successful  proj- 
ects. And  sound  management  is  greatly 
facilitated  by  provisions  which  make  pos- 
sible long-term  planning. 

Section  207  of  the  act  was  designed  to 
respond  to  the  need  for  basic  tenant  guar- 
antees of  due  process.   In  formulating 
this  provision,  we  took  into  account  the 
need  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  ten- 
ants  rights  whUe  avoiding  cumbersome 
requirements  which  would  impede  the 
administration   of  public  housing  pro- 
granis.  Thus,  section  207  requires  that 
public  housing  applicants  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  informally  when 
their  application  has  been  rejected    In 
the  course  of  such  a  hearing,  it  is  en- 
visioned  that  new  developments  might 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  public 
housmg  authorities  which  had  not  been 
made  a  part  of  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess. The  section  would  also  require  local 
public  housing  authorities  to  notify  ap- 
plicants determined  to  be  eligible  for  ad- 
mittance of  the  approximate  time  when 
a  unit  would  be  available,  to  the  extent 
that  this  information  can  be  reasonably 
determined  by  the  local  housing  author- 
ity. This  requirement  would  give  the  ap- 
plicant some  basis  for  making  an  in- 
formed judgment  on  how  best  to  meet  his 
household  needs. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions—designed to  improve  the  quality 
of  living  in  pubUc  housing  projects- 
will   produce    the   desired   results    The 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  has 
also   requested  that   HUD  undertake  a 
comprehensive  study  of  public  housing 
to    evaluate    subsidy    requirements    in 
terms  of  public  housing  authority  In- 
comes and  rent-paying  ability  of  tenants 
the  programs  and  services  provided  and 
other  activities  related  to  public  housing 
This   study,   coupled   with    the   recom- 
mendations of  the  Douglas  Commission 
and  task  forces  established  by  the  Nixon 
administration,  should  provide  a  sound 
basis  for  next  year's  legislative  proposals 
in  this  vital  area. 

T  J^f^  *^^  ^'^°  °^^^'^  provisions  which 
I  believe  deserve  mention.  Section  212  of 
the  act  would  provide  for  continuation 
of  the  section  202  program  of  housing 
for  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped 
This  program  was  to  have  been  phased 
out  and  replaced  by  the  section  236 
program;  however,  the  program  has 
proved  extremely  effective  and  efficient 
and  deserves  continuation.  The  commit- 

lV^  ,*H  w^f^^^  ^^  ^°"^«P*  <^^at  section 
^^lid)f3)  below  market  interest  rate 
projects  be  converted  into  section  236 
proj^ts.  The  committee  reasserted  its 
mandate  that  section  221(d)  (3)  projects 
should  not  be  discontinued  until  the 
committee  is  satisfied  that  the  section 
-J J  6  program  is  fully  operational 

The  foregoing  provisions,  coupled  with 
a  substantial  number  of  equally  Impor- 
tant provisions  which  have  been  touched 
on  by  my  colleagues  today,  constitute  an 
ImprMslve  piece  of  legislation  which 
should  improve  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  housing  In  this  country.  We  must  not 
fail  to  realize,  however,  that  we  are  far 


short  of  our  goal.  The  goal  of  producing 
26  mlUlon  housing  starts  and  6  million 
federally  subsidized  units  in  the  next  lo 
years  will  not  be  achieved  unless  our 
national  commitments  to  these  endeav- 
ors are  greater  tn  the  future  than  they 
nave  been  In  the  past.  I  am  hopeful  that 
my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  will  give 
careful  consideration  to  these  goals  and 
to  the  legislation  which  Is  before  us  today 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  conmiend  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  on  their  de- 
velopment of  a  very  fine  and  compre- 
hensive bill.  The  Housing  Act  of  1969  has 
certainly  taken  into  consideration  those 
factors  which  are  so  vital  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  efforts  to  provide  decent 
and  adequate  housing  for  every  Ameri- 
can citizen. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  that  increasf 
the  capacity  of  local  financial  institu- 
tions and  housing  renewal  agencies 
should  greatly  facilitate  the  acquisition 
or  moderate-  and  low-income  housing  by 
citizens  who  in  many  instances  are  pres- 
ently not  able  to  qualify.  The  increased 
mortgage  limitations  and  other  reflec- 
tions of  cost  increases  will  enable  greater 
numbers  of  Americans  to  obtain  a  home 
that  fulfills  their  needs  for  totally  ade- 
quate accommodations. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee Included  in  this  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment to  section  3  of  the  1968  Housing 
Act.  the  provisions  of  S.  2610  which  I 
introduced  on  July  14.  1969.  which  call 
for  broadening  of  the  employment  and 
business  opportunities  of  low  income  per- 
sons in  connection  with  HUD  assisted 

Throughout  our  country  individual 
workers  and  businessmen  who  reside  and 

n?  Si"rf^  '"  ^""^^  ""^^^^  by  programs 
of  urban  renewal,  housing  construction 
industrial  development,  and  other  pro- 
grams that  result  in  significant  impact  on 
the  community  are  very  actively  seeking 
additional  opportunity  to  participate  in 

s^'th2*tHf  •  "^M^  ™°^  ^™tme1  lo 
see  that  the  committee  felt  this  extension 
would  greatly  broaden  the  scope  ofem 
Ployment  and  business  opportunity  for 
lower  income  persons  and  aspiring  mi- 
nority entrepreneurs.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  policies  developed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  wiS 
regard  to  section  3  wiU  reflect  the  ui^ 
IJJcy  inherent  in  the  broadening  of  its 

DECENT    HOUSING    TOK    ALL    AMERICANS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
one  of  this  Nation's  most  pressing  prob- 
lems IS  the  lack  of  decent  housing  for 
many  American  families.  The  slums  that 
exist  m  our  cities  and  the  poverty  areas 
that  can  be  found  throughout  rural 
America  are  a  national  disgrace.  In  this 
the  nchest  Nation  In  the  world  there  is 
no  excuse  why  every  family  in  America 
does  not  have  suitable  housing 

Unfortunately,  ever  increasing  con- 
sumer prices  and  interest  rates  on  mort- 
gages have  made  it  impossible  for  many 
lower  income  families  to  buy  a  decent 
home.  This  situation  has  resulted  in 
bnnging  the  homebuilding  industry  to  a 
virtual  standstill.  The  difficulties  that 
now  exist  In  housing  industries  only  serve 
to  dramatize  the  importance  of  our  Fed- 
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eral  housing  programs.  These  programs 
must  be  continued  and  improved  if  our 
Government  is  to  fulfill  its  responsibility 
to  the  American  people. 

S.  2864  represents  a  rededicatlon  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  finding  a  solution 
to  the  housing  crisis.  This  bill  basically 
would  continue  and  extend  the  existing 
Federal  housing  programs  which  are  so 
vital  to  progress  in  America.  The  most 
important  of  these  programs  are  urban 
renewal,  model  cities,  rural  housing,  rent 
supplement,  and  public  housing.  This  bill 
also  authorizes  the  funds  to  continue 
these  vital  programs  through  fiscal  vear 
1972. 

An  investment  in  housing  is  an  invest- 
ment in  a  better  future  for  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  now  living  on  the 
fringe  of  oiu'  society.  With  the  passage 
of  S.  2864.  we  will  have  taken  another 
significant  step  toward  achieving  our  na- 
tional goal  of  a  decent  home  and  suitable 
living  environment  for  every  American. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to  lend  my 
support  to  S.  2864  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  likewise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Laving  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pas.=  ? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  question  is  put,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennisi  wanted  to 
make  some  remarks  at  this  point.  I  told 
him  if  he  were  off  the  floor  at  the  time. 
I  would  ask  for  a  quorum  call.  Therefore, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
lor  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iectLon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

RURAL      HOrSlNG 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
t )  invite  special  attention  to  the  subject 
of  rural  housing. 

There  is  in  our  country  today,  under- 
.standably,  a  flood  of  concern  regarding 
t!ie  vast  urban  problems.  Their  magni- 
tude is  tremendous,  they  are  of  challeng- 
nis  complexity,  and  their  urgency  is  un- 
deniable. 

r  would  urge,  however,  that  interest  in 
urban  problems  not  be  allowed  to  reach 
a  .stage  of  preoccupation  that  would  ever 
i'ermit  the  Congress  to  fail  to  give  rural 
problems  the  attention  they  deserve. 
Farm  housing,  and  housing  in  small  rural 
communities,  are  still  acute  problems. 
and  they  will  remain  so  for  the  foresee- 
able futiu-e.  A  broad  base  of  economic 
strength  and  general  well-being  of  the 
people  of  this  country  will  require  that 
iiirai  problems  continue  to  receive  care- 
ful consideration  and  timely  action. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1949  provides  a 
basis  for  this  program,  and  the  bill  which 
N  before  us  today,  on  an  urgent  basis, 
\v:i;  extend  for  a  4-year  period  the  var- 
ious rural  housing  authorizations  which 
otherwise  would  expire  on  October  1. 
i^  days  from  now.  Certainly  we  should 
act  expeditiously,  and  affirmatively,  to 
see  that  these  essential  programs  con- 
tinue without  a  lapse  in  authorization. 
I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  will  in- 
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crease  substantially  the  amoimt  of  new 
loan  paper  which  may  be  held  in  the 
rural  housing  insurance  fund  at  any  one 
time.  This  is  essential,  for  the  total  rural 
housing  program  has  progressed  from 
about  $250  million  to  $500  million  in  fis- 
cal year  1968  and  1969.  is  projected  at 
$1.2  billion  in  flscal  1970.  and  in  keeping 
with  our  national  housing  goals  will  con- 
tinue to  rise  throughout  the  next  10 
years. 

Rural  communities  are  entitled  to  and 
must  receive  proper  attention.  I  am  sure 
we  all  realize  the  importance  of  this  as- 
pect of  our  national  housing  program.  I 
think  we  must  be  very  careful  that  the 
needs  of  the  farmers  and  the  residents 
of  small  rural  communities  are  not  lost 
in  the  groundswell  of  other  vast  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  said  here 
is  aside  from  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration loans  for  farm  homes  in  rural 
areas,  villages,  and  small  tovrns.  That 
has  been  one  of  the  outstanding  programs 
of  the  last  25  or  30  years  It  has  been  of 
tremendous  value  to  my  State,  where  we 
have  an  unusually  fine  record  of  repay- 
ments of  both  interest  and  principal  up 
to  date.  I  commend  that  program  for 
what  it  has  already  accomplished  and 
what  I  am  sure  it  will  continue  to  accom- 
plish. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  from  Mississippi  leaves, 
let  me  say  that  I  appreciate  greatly  the 
remarks  he  has  made.  Farm  housing  has 
been  one  of  my  principal  interests.  I  have 
enjoyed  all  my  work  for  the  last  22  years 
in  the  field  of  housing,  but  I  have  taken 
particular  interest  in  farm  housing. 

The  Senator  referred  to  the  farm  hous- 
ing program  that  I  authored  as  title  V 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  That  was  the 
direct  loan  program  that  did  so  much 
good,  certainly,  down  in  our  areas. 

Since  then  we  have  liberalized  that 
program  and  changed  it  from  time  to 
time:  and,  finally,  because  the  loan  pro- 
gram was  so  much  in  demand  and  re- 
quired such  tremendous  appropriations, 
we  added  an  insurance  program  to  sup- 
plement it.  Then  in  last  year's  housing 
bill,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  mas.sive 
housing  bill  we  have  ever  passed,  when 
we  provided  this  subsidized  interest  for 
lower  income  people,  both  to  rent  and 
to  buy,  after  we  had  done  that,  looking 
toward  the  ghettos  and  slum  areas,  for 
the  poor  of  the  cities.  I  requested  of  our 
committee  that  we  do  exactly  the  same 
thing  for  the  rural  areas,  and  we  pro- 
vided similar  programs  for  the  rural 
areas.  This  year  again  we  made  a  few 
more  improvements  in  the  law  to  make 
the  program,  more  workable.  We  have 
now  what  I  consider  a  rather  adequate 
rural  housing  program. 

The  big  job  remaining  is  to  get  build- 
ers who  are  interested  in  building  in 
those  areas,  and  to  get  industries  out 
there  which  will  support  the  people  who 
move  in  and  hold  the  people  who  are 
there.  There  is  a  big  job  yet  to  do,  but 
I  express  my  appreciation  for  what  the 
Senator  has  said. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Again  I  wish  to  express 
my  special  appreciation,  shared.  I  know, 
by  many  other  Senators,  for  the  splendid 
work  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  done 


in  this  field.  I  remember  his  early  spon- 
sorship of  what  I  caU  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Farm  Dwelling  Act  of 
1949.  That  was  the  one  to  which  I  re- 
ferred as  having  been  so  successful,  in 
that  they  have  repaid  the  principal  and 
interest  on  the  loans  to  an  amazingly 
high  percentage. 

I  thank  the  Senator  again  for  what  he 
has  done,  and  for  his  remarks.  I  am  glad 
as  tlie  Senator  remarked,  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  are  better  known  now 
than  when  the  bill  F>assed  last  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  iS.  2864)  was  passed,  as 
follows :  I 

S.    2864  ' 

.\n  act  to  amend  and  extend  laws  relating  to 

housing  and  urban  development,  and  for 

other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  ■Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1969  ". 

Title  I — Mortcagk  CREcrr 

EXTENSION     or     PROGRAMS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  "1969" 
In  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "1971 ". 

lb)  Section  217  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  "or  Utle  X"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "title  X.  or  title  XI":  and 

(2 1  striking  "1969"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1971". 

(c)  Section  221(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  "1969"  in  the  fifth  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1971" 

(d)  Section  809(f)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "1969"  in  the  second  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1971". 

(e)  Section  810(k)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  "1969"  in  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1971". 

(f)  Section  1002(a)  of  such  Act  is  emend- 
ed by  striking  "1969 "  In  the  second  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1971" 

(gl  Section  1101(a)  of  such  Act  is  emend- 
ed by  striking  "1969"  in  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1971". 

FHA-FINANCED    SALES    HOUSING 

Sec.  102.  (a)(1)  Section  203(b>(2)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$20,000".  each  place  it  appears,  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '  $25,000". 

1 2 )  Section  203  (b)(2)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "$30,000".  "$32,500". 
and  $37,500"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■$32,500".  ■■$35,000".  and  ■$40,000".  respec- 
tively. 

(b)  Section  220(d)  (3)  (A)  (1)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ■■$20.000",  each 
place  It  appears,  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "$25.0O0'V 

(c)  Section  222(b)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$20,000",  each 
place  it  appears,  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
■  $25,000'. 

(d)  Section  234(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ■$20,000",  each  place  It  ap- 
pears, and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$25,000". 

MOBTCAGE    LIMITS    FOB    MOBILE    HOME    COtTRTS 

Sec.  103.  Section  207  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "trailer  coach  mobUe 
dwellings"  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  •'mobile 
homes': 

(2 1  by  striking  "trsUer  court  or  park"  In 
paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "mobile  home  court  or 
park"; 
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(3)  by  striking  "trailer  coach  mobile 
dwellings"  In  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection 
(a)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "mobile 
homes":  and 

(4)  by  striking  "$1,800  per  space  or  $500.- 
000  per  mortgage  for  trailer  courts  or  parks  ' 
in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (C)  (3)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,500  per  space  or 
$1,000,000  per  mortgage  for  mobile  home 
courts   or    parks". 

HIGH-COST      AREA      MORTGAGK      LIMrTS     FOR     LOW 
AND    MODERATE    INCOME    HOUSING 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  221(d)(2)(A)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  proviso  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "•  Provided  further. 
That  the  Secretary  may.  In  his  discretion,  in- 
crease the  foregoing  dollar  amount  limita- 
tions by  not  to  exceed  46  per  centum  In  any 
geographical  area  where  he  finds  that  cost 
levels  so  require:". 

(b)  Section  235  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

1 1 1  by  striking  out  the  last  proviso  in 
subsection  (b)  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  ":  Provided  further.  That 
the  amount  of  the  mortgage  attributable  to 
the  dwelling  unit  shall  involve  a  principal 
DbligqUon  not  In  excess  of  $15,000  (or  $17,500. 
if  th^.mortgagor's  family  includes  five  or 
more  persons) .  except  that  the  Secretary  may. 
in  his  discretion,  increase  the  foregoing  dol- 
lar amount  limitations  by  not  to  exceed  45 
per  centum  in  any  geographical  area  where 
he  finds  that  cost  levels  so  require":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  of 
subsection  (1)  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

■(B)  where  It  Is  to  cover  a  one-family  unit 
in  a  condominium  project,  have  a  principal 
obligation  not  exceeding  $15,000  (or  $17,500. 
if  the  mortgagor's  family  Includes  five  or 
more  persons)  .  except  that  the  Secretary  may, 
in  his  discretion.  Increase  the  foregoing  dol- 
lar amount  limitations  by  not  to  exceed  45 
per  centum  in  any  geographical  area  where 
he  finds  that  cost  levels  so  require:  and". 

MORTGAGE    INSURANCE    ON    CONDOMINIUM 
UNITS    FOR    SERVICEMEN 

Sec.  105.  Section  222(b)(1)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  234  (cl,"  Immediately  before  the  word 
"except". 

ASSISTANCE   PAYMENTS  UNDER   SECTION    23  5    FOR 
PURCHASER    ASSUMING    MORTGAGE 

Sec.  106.  Section  235(c)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (J)  (4)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (1)  or  (J)  (41". 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR    ASSISTANCE    PAYMENTS 
UNDER    SECTIONS    235    AND    236 

Sec.  107.  (ai  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 235(h)  (1)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and"  the  second  time 
It  appears:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  t>efore  the  period  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "and  by  $170,000,000  on 
July  1,  1971". 

(b)  The  second  senteru;e  of  section  236 
( 1 )  ( 1 )  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and"  the  second  time 
It  appears:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  a  com- 
ma and  the  following:  "and  by  $170,000,000 
on  July  1,  1971". 

ASSISTANCE     PAYMENTS     WITH     RESPECT     TO 
EXISTING   DWELLINGS   UNDER   SECTION    235 

Sec.  108.  Section  235(h»  (3)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (B) 
and  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(B)  30  per  centum  of  the  total  additional 
amount  of  contracts  for  assistance  payments 
authorized  by  appropriation  Acts  to  be  made 
prior  to  July  1,  1971,". 
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CONVKRSION  OF  SECTION  238  PROJECTS  TO 

CONDOMINIUM  OWNERSHIP 

3ec.  109.  (a)  Section  236  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
'(n)  ( 1 )  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  with 
respect  to  any  project  involving  a  mortgage 
insured  under  subsection  (J),  to  permit  a 
conversion  of  the  ownership  of  such  project 
to  a  plan  of  family  unit  ownership.  Under 
such  plan,  each  familj  unit  shall  be  eligible 
for  individual  ownership  and  provision  shall 
be  Included  for  the  sale  of  the  family  units, 
together  with  an  undivided  Interest  in  the 
common  ireas  and  facilities  which  serve  the 
project,  to  lower  income  purchasprs.  The 
Secretary  shall  obtain  such  agreements  as  he 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  assure  con- 
thined  maintenance  of  the  common  areas 
and  facilities.  Upon  such  sale,  the  family 
unit  and  the  undivided  interest  in  the  com- 
mon areas  shall  be  released  from  the  lien  of 
the  project  mortgage. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  upon  ap- 
plication by  the  mortgagee,  to  insure  under 
this  subsection  mortgages  financing  the  pur- 
chase of  individual  family  units  under  the 
plan  prescribed  In  paragraph  ( 1 1 .  Commit- 
ments may  be  Issued  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  insurance  of  such  mortgages  prior  to  the 
date  of  their  execution  or  disbursement 
thereon,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  To  be  eligible 
for    such    insurance,    the    mortgage    shall — 

"(A)  Involve  a  principal  obligation  (in- 
cluding such  initial  service  charges,  and  such 
appraisal,  inspection,  and  other  fees,  as  the 
Secretary  shall  approve)  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  family  unit,  Including 
the  mortgagor's  interest  in  .he  common  areas 
and  facilities,  sis  of  the  date  the  mortgage  is 
accepted  for  insurance: 

"(B)  bear  interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges,  for  insurance  and  service  charges, 
if  any)  at  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum 
per  annum  (not  in  excess  of  6  per  centum) 
on  the  amount  of  the  principal  obligation 
outstanding  at  any  time  as  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary  to  meet  the  mortgage  market: 

"(C)  provide  for  complete  amortization  by 
periodic  payments  within  such  term  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  but  not  to  exceed 
three-quarters  of  the  Secretary's  estimate  of 
the  remaining  economic  life  of  the  building 
improvements:   and 

•■(D)  be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  who  shall 
have  paid  (1)  in  the  case  of  any  family  whos>e 
income  Is  not  in  excess  of  135  per  centum 
of  the  maximum  income  limits  which  can  be 
established  in  the  area,  pursuant  to  the  lim- 
itations prescribed  in  sections  2(2)  and  15(7) 
(b)(li)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937.  for  initial  occupancy  in  public  hous- 
ing dwellings,  at  least  $200.  or  (ii)  in  the  case 
of  any  other  family,  at  least  3  per  centum  (or 
such  larger  amount  as  the  Secretary  may 
require)  of  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  acquisition,  which  amount  (in  cash 
or  its  equivalent)  in  either  Instance  may  be 
applied  for  the  payment  of  settlement  costs 
and  Initial  payments  for  taxes,  hazard  insur- 
ance, mortgage  Insurance  premiums,  and 
other  prepaid  expenses. 

■(3)  Upon  the  sale  of  all  of  the  family 
units  covered  by  the  project  mortgage,  and 
the  release  of  all  of  the  family  units  (in- 
cluding the  undivided  interest  allocable  to 
each  unit  In  the  common  areas  and  fa- 
cilities) from  the  lien  of  the  project  mort- 
gage, the  insurance  of  the  project  mortgage 
shall  be  terminated  and  no  adjusted  premium 
charge  shall  be  collected  by  the  Secretary 
upon  such  termination. 

"(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  terms 
'mortgage'  and  common  areas  and  fa- 
cilities' shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  in 
section  234. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
periodic  interest  reduction  payments  on  be- 
half of  a  mortgagor  whose  mortgage  is  in- 
sured under  this  subsection.  These  payments 


shall  he  made  only  during  such  time  as  the 
mortgagor  shall  continue  to  occupy  the  prop, 
erty  which  secures  the  mortgage  and  shall 
be  in  amounts  determined  pursuant  to  the 
formula  prescribed  in  section  235(c)  for  the 
payment  of  assistance  payments  on  behalf  of 
mortgagors  whose  mortgages  are  insured 
under  section  235  ( 1)  :  Provided,  That  interest 
reduction  payments  may  be  made  on  behalf 
of  a  homeowner  who  assumes  a  mortgage 
insured  under  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  which  interest  reduction  payments  have 
been  made  on  behalf  of  the  previous  owner. 
If  the  homeowner  is  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  eligible  for  receiving  such  assistance 

(ta)  The  first  sentence  of  section  236(1m2) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
■■:  Provided.  That  the  foregoing  limitations 
shall  be  applicable  to  families  purchasing 
Individual  condominium  units  covered  by 
mortgages  insured  under  subsection  (n)  who 
were  not  occupants  of  the  rental  project 
immediately  preceding  its  conversion  to  a 
condominium  project". 

ic)  Section  238(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ■'or  237  "  each  place  it 
appears  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■■236(n)  (2».  or  237  ":  and 

I  2)  by  striking  out  'or  236"  each  place  it 
appears  in  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'or  section  236 ( J )  ". 

(d)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  An 
Act  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  vet- 
eran's home  loan  program,  to  amend  ilie 
National  Housing  Act  with  respect  to  in- 
terest rates  on  Insured  mortgages,  and  ;or 
other  purposes  '.  approved  May  7.  1968.  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "236(J)  (4)  (B).  240 
(c)(4)  ■  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "236 
(J)  (4)  (B)  .   236(n)  (2)  (B).  240(c)  (4)  ". 

PREFERENCES  IN  SECTION  23  7  MORTGAGE 
INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  no.  Section  237(d)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended — 

)  1 »  by  inserting  "and  in  providing  coun- 
seling services '■  I'ter  "applications":  and 

(2)  by  insertiii':;  '(1)  to  families  which  are 
eligible  for  assistance  payments  under  .sec- 
tion 235.  and    (2)'  after  "this  section" 

E.\P.'.IfSION  OF  THE  FHA  NURSING  HOME  P.nO- 
GBAM  TO  INCLUDE  INTERMEDIATE  CARE  FACILI- 
TIEB 

Sec.  111.  Section  232  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  tliereof  the  following: 

"(a)  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  as- 
sist in  the  provision  of  facilities  for  either 
of  the  following  purposes  or  for  a  combina- 
tion of  such  purpo.ses: 

"(1)  The  development  of  nursing  homes 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  convalescents 
and  other  persons  who  are  not  acutely  ill 
and  do  not  need  hospital  care  but  who  re- 
quire skilled  nursing  care  and  related  medical 
services. 

"I  2)  The  development  of  intermediate  care 
facilities  for  the  care  of  persons  who.  while 
not  in  need  of  nursing  home  care  and  treat- 
ment, nevertheless  are  unable  to  live  fully 
Independently  and  who  are  In  need  of  mini- 
mum but  continuous  care  provided  by  li- 
censed or  trained  personnel.": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (b)  ( 1 1 : 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)(2)  a« 
(b  )  (3)  and  inserting  a  new  subsection  (b)  (2) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  the  term  'intermediate  care  facility' 
means  a  proprietary  facility  or  facility  of  a 
private  nonprofit  corporation  or  association 
licensed  or  regulated  by  the  State  (or.  if 
there  is  no  State  law  providing  for  sucli 
licensing  and  regvilation  by  the  State,  by  the 
municipality  or  other  political  subdlviElon  in 
which  the  facility  is  located)  for  the  accom- 
modation of  persons  who.  because  of  in- 
capacitating Infirmities,  require  minimum 
but  continuous  care  but  are  not  in  need  of 


continuous  medical  or  nursing  services;  and" 

(4)  by  striking  out  in  the  Introductory 
text:  of  subsection  (d)  "a  new  or  rehabili- 
tated nursing  home"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "a  new  or  rehabilitated  nursing  home 
or  intermediate  care  facility  or  combined 
nursing  home  and  intermediate  care 
facility"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (d)(2) 
•operation  of  the  nursing  home"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "operation  of  the  fa- 
cility": 

(6)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d)(4)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  not  insure  any 
mortgage  under  this  section  unless  he  has  re- 
ceived, from  the  State  agency  designated  in 
accordance  with  section  604  (a)  (1)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  for  the  State  in 
which  is  located  the  nursing  home  or  inter- 
mediate care  facility  or  combined  nursing 
liome  and  Intermediate  care  facilltv  covered 
by  the  mortgage,  a  certification  that  (A) 
there  is  a  need  for  such  facility  or  home,  and 
(B)  there  are  in  force  In  such  State  or  other 
political  subdivision  of  the  State  In  which 
the  proposed  facility  or  home  would  be 
located  reasonable  minimum  standards  of 
licensure  and  methods  of  operation  govern- 
ing the  facility  or  home.  No  such  mortgage 
shall  be  insured  under  this  section  unles.s 
the  Secretary  has  received  such  assurance 
as  lie  may  deem  satisfactory  from  the  State 
agency  that  such  standards  will  be  applied 
and  enforced  with  respect  to  anv  facilltv  or 
home  located  in  the  State  for  which  mort- 
gage insurance  is  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion ":  and 

1 7)  by  adding  new  subsections  (g)  and 
ih)   at  the  end  thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  relating  to 
intermediate  care  facilities,  after  consulting 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  with  respect  to  any  health  or  medical 
aspects  of  the  program  which  mav  be  in- 
volved in  such   regulations. 

■ih)  The  Secretary  shall  also  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare as  to  the  need  for  and  the  availability  of 
intermediate  care  facilities  in  anv  area  for 
which  an  intermediate  care  facilltv  is  pro- 
posed under  this  .section." 

FLEXIBLE    MORTGAGE   AMOUNTS   FOR    SINGLE- 
FAMILY    AND    MULTIFAMILY    HOU.«5ING 

Sec.  112.  Title  II  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  eftd  thereof 
the   following   new   section: 

"FLEXIBLE    MORTGAGE    AMOUNTS 

"Sec  243.  (a)  Notwithstanding  anv  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  the  per  dwelling  or  per 
family  unit  dollar  limitations  on  the  maxi- 
mum principal  mortgage  amounts  prescribed 
in  the  various  sections  of  this  title  shall  be 
adjusted  as  provided  in  this  section. 

"(b)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1969.  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  the  extent  by  which  the  price 
index  in  calendar  year  1968  was  higher  or 
lower  than  the  price  index  in  calendar  vear 
1965.  If  the  Secretan'  determines  that  "the 
pr:ce  index  has  risen  or  fallen  bv  at  least  3 
per  centum,  the  dollar  limitations  on  the 
maximum  principal  mortgage  amounts  re- 
ferred to  iu  subsection  (a)  mav  t>e  increased 
or  decreased,  as  appropriate,  bv  the  percent- 
age .so  determined  (adjusted  to  the  nearest 
?100i .  effective  upon  the  date  of  publication 
m  the  Federal iBeglster.  As  soon  as  possible 
after  January  1.  1970,  and  each  vear  there- 
i^fter,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  the  ex- 
tent by  which  the  price  index  In  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year  was  higher  or  lower  than 
the  price  index  in  the  calendar  vear  imme- 
diately preceding  the  last  year  in  which  an 
^Justment  in  dollar  limitations  under  this 
sect;on  was  made,  or  if  no  adjustment  has 
own  made,  the  calendar  year  1965.  If  the 
Secretary   determines   that"  the   price    index 


has  risen  or  fallen  by  at  least  3  per  centum, 
the  dollar  limitation  on  such  maximum  prin- 
cipal mortgage  amounts,  as  previously  ad- 
Justed,  may  be  increased  or  decreased,  as 
appropriate,  by  the  percentage  so  determined 
(adjusted  to  the  nearest  $100).  effective 
upon  the  date  of  publication  m  the  Federal 
Register. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"price  index'  means  the  "Price  Index  for  New 
One-Family  Houses  Sold",  published  annually 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census." 

INCREASE    IN    GNMA    PURCHASE    AUTHORITY 

Sec.  113.  Section  302(b)  of  the  National 
Hoiusing  Act  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  "exceeds  or  exceeded 
$17,500"  in  clause  (3)  of  the  proviso  to  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"exceeds  or  exceeded  $20,000": 

i2)  by  striking  "that  exceeds  $17,750"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "that  exceeds  the  otherwise  applicable 
maximum  amount":  and 

(3)  by  striking  "did  not  exceed  $17,500"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "did  not  exceed  the  otherwise  ap- 
plicable maximum  amount". 

GNMA    SPECIAL    ASSISTANCE    PURCHASES 

Sec.  114.  Section  305  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(J)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  the  Association  is  author- 
ized to  purchase  pursuant  to  commitments 
or  otherwise  mortgages  otherwise  eligible 
for  purchase  under  this  section  at  a  price 
equal  to  the  unpaid  principal  amount  thereof 
at  the  time  of  purchase,  with  adjustments 
for  interest  and  any  comparable  items  and 
to  sell  such  mortgages  at  anv  time  at  a  'price 
within  the  range  of  market  prices  for  the 
particiUar  clafs  of  mortgages  involved  at 
tthe  time  of  sale  as  determined  bv  the 
Association." 

AUTHORIZATION      FOR      RENT      SUPPLEMENTS 

Sec  115.  The  last  sentence  in  section 
101  (a)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  is  amended— 

( 1 1  by  striking  out  "and"  the  second  time 
it  appears:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "and  by  $82.000  000  on 
July  1,  1971". 

RENT    SUPPLEMENT    UNITS    IN    SECTION    236 
PROJECTS 

Sec  116.  Section  101(J)(l)(D)  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  a  comma  and  the  following:  "except 
that  the  foregoing  limitation  may  be  in- 
creased to  40  per  centum  of  the  dwelling 
units  in  any  such  property  if  the  Secretan' 
determines  that  such  Increase  is  necessary 
and  desirable  in  order  to  provide  additional 
housing  for  individuals  and  families  meetlntr 
the  requirements  of  subsection   (c)".  ° 

Tn-LE  II — Urban  Renewal  and  Housing 
Assistance  Programs 

URBAN  renewal  GRANT  AUTHORrrY 

Sec.  201.  The  first  sentence  of  section  103 
(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "exceed"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$9,000,000,000, 
which  amount  shall  be  increased  by  $1,300.- 
000.000  on  July  1.  1970,  and  bv  $1,700  000  000 
on  July  1,  1971." 

EXTENSION  OF  URBAN  ^RENEWAL  ASSISTANCE  TO 
THE  TRUST  TERRITORY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  IS- 
LANDS  AND   TO    INDIAN   TRIBES 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  llO(h)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "The  term 
■State"  includes  the  several  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands,  the  territories  and  possessions 
of    the    tJnlted    States,    amd    Indian    trlties. 
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bands,  groups,  and  nations,  including  Alaska 
Indians,  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos,  of  the  United 
States". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  116  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "and  coun- 
ties '  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "counties 
and  Indian  tribes,  bands,  groups,  and  na- 
tions, including  Alaska  Indians.  Aleuts  and 
Eskimos,  of  the  United  States". 

IC)  The  first  sentence  of  section  117  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "and  coun- 
ties and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "counties 
and  Indian  tribes,  bands,  groups,  and  nations 
including  Alaska  Indians.  Aleuts,  and  Es- 
kmios.  of  the  United  States"". 

Id)  The  first  sentence  of  section  lis  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  'and  coun- 
ties" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "counties 
and  Indian  tribes,  bands,  groups,  and  nations 
ncluding  Alaska  Indians,  Aleuts,  and  Es- 
kimos, of  the  United  States"'. 

EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  OF  ELIGIBILITY  OP  LOCAL 
GRANTS-IN-AID  FOR  CERTAIN  NEIGHBORHOOD 
DEVELOPMENT    PROJECTS 

Sec  203.  Section  133(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "'Por"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  subsection  for":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence  as  follows:  "In  connection  with  anv 
neighborhood  development  program  fo'r 
which  an  application  has  been  filed  on  or 
before  August  11.  1969  (for  which  no  con- 
tract for  financial  assistance  under  the  pro- 
gram has  been  authorized  bv  the  Secretary) 
the  three-year  period  referred  to  above  shall 
be  extended  to  a  period  of  four  vears  prior 
to  authorization  of  ( i )  the  first  contract  for 
financial  assistance  under  the  program  which 
mcludes  the  urban  renewal  area  benefited  by 
the  public  Improvement  or  facilltv  for  which 
credit  is  claimed,  or  (2)  a  contract  for  a  loan 
or  capital  grant  for  an  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect authorized  after  August  11.  1969  in  an 
area  which  is  benefited  bv  the  public  im- 
provement or  facility  for  which  credit  is 
claimed  and  which  was  included  in  the  neigh- 
borhood development  program  application." 

REMOVAL  OF  INCOME  LIMITATION  POR  LOANS 
UNDER     REHABILITATION      LOAN     PROGRAM 

Sec  204.  Section  312(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  th? 
last  sentence  thereof. 

LOANS    FOR    PUBLIC    HOUSING     PROJECTS 

Sec  205.  Section  9  of  the  Umted  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  bv  strlklne 
out  the  third  sentence. 

PUBLIC    HOUSING    ANNUAL    CONTRIBtTTIONS 

Sec.  2»6.  (a)  The  proviso  to  section  10(b) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "anv  contract" 
the  following:  ".  although  not"  limited  to 
debt  service  requirement*." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  10(e) 
ol  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "on 
July  1  in  each  of  the  vears  1969  and  1970" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "on  July  i 
1969.  S170.000.000  on  July  1,  1970  and  $175  1 
OOO.OOOon  July  1.1971".  '     ""*"=" 

NOTIFICATIONS    TO     APPLICANTS    FOR     ADMISSION 
TO    PUBLIC    HOUSING    PROJECTS 

SEC  207.  Section  10(g)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  Of  1937  is  amended— 

111  by  Striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  sf 
paragraph  ( 2 ) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of •":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (3)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

■14)  the  public  housing  agency  shall  notify 
promptly  d)  any  applicant  determined  to 
be  ineligible  for  admission  to  the  project 
of  the  basis  for  such  determination  and  pro- 
vide the  applicant,  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  determination  is  made,  with  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  such  deter- 
mination is  made,   with   an  opportunity  for 
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a  hearing  on  such  determination,  and  (lit 
any  applicant  determined  to  be  eligible  for 
admission  to  the  project  of  the  approximate 
date  of  occupancy  Insofar  as  such  date  can 
be  reasonably  determined." 

BOOM  COST  LIMITATIONS  FOB  PDBLIC  HOTTSING 
PROJECTS 

Sec.  208.  (a)  The  proviso  to  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  15(5)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■•$750  per  room"  and  Inserting  "45  per 
centum"  in  Ueu  thereof. 

(b)  Paragraph  (5y  of  section  15  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "lAi"  after 
"(5)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(Bi  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Aft  of  1969.  ihe  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine the  extent  by  which  the  building  cost 
index  in  calendar  year  1968  was  higher  or 
lower  than  such  index  in  calendar  year  1965. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  building 
cost  index  has  risen  or  fallen  by  at  least  3  per 
centum,  the  dollar  limitations  referred  to  In 
subparagraph  i  A  i  may  be  increased  or  de- 
creased, as  appropriate,  by  the  percentage  so 
determined  (adjusted  to  the  nearest  8100 1. 
"  e.Teettve  upan  the  date  of  publication  in  the 
~  Federal  Register  As  soon  as  possible  after 
Janiiar\'  1.  1970.  and  each  year  thereafter,  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  extent  by  which 
the  building  cost  Index  in  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year  was  higher  or  lower  than  such 
index  in  the  calendar  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  last  year  in  which  an  adjustment 
in  dollar  limitations  under  this  subparagraph 
was  made,  or  If  no  adjustment  has  been  made, 
the  calendar  year  1965.  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  building  cost  index  has 
rUen  or  fallen  by  at  least  3  per  centum,  the 
dollar  limitations  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
( Ai .  as  previously  adjusted,  may  be  increased 
or  decreased,  as  appropriate,  by  the  percent- 
age so  determined  (adjusted  to  the  nearest 
SlOOi.  effective  upon  the  date  of  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  subparagraph,  the  term  'building  cost 
index'  means  fuch  index  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  appropriate  after  giving  full 
consideration  to  nationally  recognized  and 
published  building  cost  indices." 

MANAGEMENT  AND  SERVICES  IN  PUBUC  HOUSING 
PROJECTS 

Sec.  209.  The  last  sentence  of  section  15(  10) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is, 
amended    by    striking    'July    1.     1970"    find 
inserting   "July  1.  1972"  in  Ueu  thereof. 

W.\:VER  OF  WORKABLE  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENT 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  CERTAIN  LOW-RENT  HOUSING 
IN  PRIVArE  .ACCOMMODATIONS 

Sec.  210.  (a)  Section  23(f)  of  the  United 
States  Ho.i5ing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by 
str:king  out  all  that  follows  "Housing  Act  of 
1949,  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall  not 
apply  to  low-rent  housing  assisted  or  to  be 
assisted  under  this  section." 

(bi  The  first  proviso  in  section  101(c)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended-  - 

( 1 1  by  inserting  "or  under  section  23  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937"  after 
■Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965":  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "(except  a  contract  for 
annual  contributions  under  section  23  of 
such  Act)"  after  "United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937". 

ADDITIONAL  RENTAL  ASSISTANCE  IN  BEHALF  OF 
VERY  LOW  INCOME  TENANTS  OF  PUBLIC  HOUS- 
ING PROJECTS 

Sec.  211.  The  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  is  amended  by  redesignating  section  24 
as  section  25,  and  by  adding  after  section  23 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

"ADDITIONAL    RENTAL    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec  24.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  public 
housing  agencies  to  provide  housing  within 
the  means  of  families  of  very  low  income  and 


to  provide  improved  operating  and  mainte- 
nance services,  the  Secretary  may  make,  and 
contract  to  make,  annual  renui  assistance 
payments  to  public  housing  agencies  with 
re6i>ect  to  any  low-rent  housing  projects 

"(b)  The  amount  of  the  annual  payment 
with  respect  to  any  dwelling  unit  in  a  low- 
ront  housing  project  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  by  which  the  rental  for  such  unit 
exceeds  one-fourth  of  the  tenant's  income,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated .such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Including  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  the  rental  assistance  payments  under 
contracts  entered  into  under  this  section. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  the  contracts  to 
make  such  payments  shall  not  exceed 
amounts  approved  In  appropriation  Acts,  and 
payments  pursuant  to  such  contracts  shall 
not  exceed  $75.(X)0,000  per  annum. 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
rental  for  such  unit"  means  the  proportion- 
ace  share  attributable  to  a  unit  of  the  total 
shelter  costs  to  be  borne  by  the  tenants 
in  a  low-rent  housing  project.  Including  any 
separate  charges  to  a  tenant  for  reasonable 
utility  use  and  for  public  services  and 
facilities." 

AtfTHORIZA'nON  FOR  HOUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 
OR    HANDICAPPED 

8ec  212.  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  202(a) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  is  amended  to 
read    as    follows : 

"(4(  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  section  not 
to  exceed  $500,000,000.  which  amount  shall 
be  increased  by  $80,000,000  on  July  1  of  each 
of  the  years  1969,  1970.  and  1971.  Amounts  so 
appropriated  shall  constitute  a  revolving 
fund  to  he  used  by  the  Secretary  in  carrying 
out  this  section." 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR    COLLEGE    HOUSING 
DEBT    SERVICE    GBANTS 

^Ec.  213.  Section  401(f)(2)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1950  is  amended  by  striking  all 
that  follows  "exceed"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  '$20,000,000,  which  amount  shall  be 
increased  by  $1,500,000  on  July  1,  1970.  and 
by  $9,000,000  on  July  1.  1971." 

ASSISTANCE    FOR    HOUSING    IN    ALASKA 

Sec.  214.  Section  1004(a)  of  the  Demon- 
stration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$1,500"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$10,- 
875". 

Title  in — Model  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Programs 
acthorization  for  modix  cities   program 
Sec  301.  (a)   Section  111(b)   of  the  Dem- 
on«tration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  the  third  time 
it  appears;  and 

(2 )  by  inserting  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lo\sfing:  ",  not  to  exceed  $287,500,000  for  the 
flsOBl  year  ending  June  30.  1971,  and  not 
to  exceed  $1,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972". 

(b)  Section  111(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1970"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1972". 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR   COMPREHENSIVE   PLANNING 
GRANTS 

3ec.  302.  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  701 
(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  not  to  exceed  $390,000,- 
000  prior  to  July  1.  1970"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "not  to  exceed  $390,000,000  prior 
to  July  1,  1971,  and  not  to  exceed  $430,000,- 
000  prior  to  July  1,  1972". 

UTII.IZATION  OP  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  IN  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE PLANNING  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS  PLAN- 
NING 

Sec.  303.  Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection 
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(i)  as  subsection  (J),  and  by  Inserting  after 
subsection  (h)  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

••(i)  Any  grante  made  under  this  section  to 
a  State,  metropolitan,  or  regional  planninj 
agencv.  an  economic  development  district  or 
any  other  areawide  planning  agency  for  use 
by  such  agency  or  district  to  provide  plan- 
nlng  assistance  to  any  local  government  or 
any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  local  gov. 
ernment  shall  be  used  in  a  manner  con- 
slstent  with  the  Federal  Government's  policy 
of  relying  on  the  private  enterprise  sv.^tem 
to  provide  those  services  which  are  rea.son. 
ablv  and  expeditiously  available  through 
ordinary  business  channels." 

AlrrHORlZATION  FOR  OPEN  SPACE.  URBAN  nF.*r- 
TIFICATION.  AND  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 
GRANTS 

Sec.  304.  The  first  sentence  of  section  702 
(  b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  not  to  exceed  $460.000  000 
prior  to  July  1.  1970"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "not  to  exceed  $460,000,000  pri.  r  to 
July  1.  1971.  and  not  to  exceed  $548.000  000 
prior  to  July  1,  1972". 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  NEW  COMMUNtTY 
SUPPLEMENTARY  ASSISTANCE  GRANTS 

SEC.  35.  Section  412(d)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  1.  1970"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "July   1.   1972". 

COMMUNITY    FACILITIES    GRANTTS 

Stc  306.  (a)  Section  708(a)  of  the  Hotising 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "In  addition  there  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  grants  under  section 
703  not  to  exceed  $34.(X)0.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  commencing  July  1.  1971." 

(I) I  Section  708(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1970 '  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1972". 

URBAN    MASS    TRANSPORTATION 

SBC  307.  (a)  TTie  first  sentence  of  section 
4(b)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Aci 
of  1964   is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and"  the  second  timt 
it  appears:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ":  and  $300,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1971 .". 

(b)  Section  5  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  •1970"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ■1971". 

EXTENSION    or   URBAN    INFORMATION    AND   TECH- 
NIC\L    .ASSISTANCE    ;^ERVICES    AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  308.  Section  906  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  o! 
1966  is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1. 
1970"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Julv  1. 
1972". 

TRAINING    AND    FELLOWSHIP    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  309.  Title  VIII  of  the  Housing  Act  ol 
1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"TrrLE  "Vrn — Training  and  Fellowship 

PROGRA  MS 
"findings    and    PtTRPOSE 

"Sec  801.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  Nation's  urban  area; 
and  urban  population  has  caused  severe 
problems  in  urban  and  suburban  develop- 
ment and  created  a  national  need  to  ili 
provide  special  training  in  skills  needed  (or 
economic  and  efiBclent  community  develop- 
ment, and  (2)  support  research  in  new  o: 
Improved  methods  of  dealing  with  com- 
munity development  problems. 

"(bi  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  pro- 
vide fellowships  for  the  graduate  training  o! 
professional  city  planning  and  urban  and 
housing  technicians  and  specialists,  and  t: 
assist  and  encourage  the  States,  in  coopera- 
tion with  public  or  private  universities  and 
colleges  and  urban  centers  and  with  business 
firms  and  ass(5ciations.  labor  unions,  ind 
other   interested   associations   and  organiza- 
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tions.  to  1 1 )  organize,  initiate,  develop,  and 
expand  programs  which  will  provide  special 
training  in  skills  needed  for  economic  and 
efficient  community  development  to  those 
technical,  professional,  and  other  persons 
with  the  capacity  to  master  and  employ  such 
skll!,-;  who  are,  or  are  training  to  be.  em- 
ployed by  a  governmental  or  public  bady 
vhicii  has  responsibility  for  community  de- 
velopment, or  by  a  private  nonprofit  organl- 
zati  jn  which  is  conducting  or  has  responsi- 
bility for  housing  and  ccmmunity  develop- 
raeiit  programs:  and  (2)  support  State  and 
local  research  that  is  needed  in  connection 
with  housing  programs  and  needa,  public 
improvement  programing,  code  problems,  effi- 
cient land  use.  urban  transF>ortation.  and 
similar  community  development  problems. 

■FELLOWSHIPS    FOR    CITT     PLANNING    AND 
URBAN     STUDIES 

Sec  802.  I  a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  pro'vide  fellowshli>s  for  the  graduate  train - 
ine  of  professional  city  planning  and  urban 
.ind  housing  technicians  and  specialists  as 
.herein  provided  Persons  shall  be  selected  for 
such  fellowships  solely  on  the  basis  of  ability 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Urban 
Studies  Fellowship  Advisory  Board  estab- 
Ushed  pursuant  to  subeection  ( b  > .  Fellow- 
ships shall  be  solely  for  training  in  public 
anri  private  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher 
education  having  programs  of  graduate  study 
in  the  field  of  city  planning  or  in  related 
fields  (including  architecture,  civil  engineer- 
ing, economics,  municipal  finance,  public  ad- 
miiiistratlon.  and  sociology)  .  wliich  programs 
are  oriented  to  training  for  careers  in  city 
and  regional  planning,  housing,  urban  re- 
newal, and  community  development. 

lb)  There  is  hereby  established  the  Urban 
Studies  Fellowship  Advisory  Board  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Board'),  which  shall 
con.si.st  of  nine  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment as  follows:  Three  from  public  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  and  three  from 
private  nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, who  are  the  heads  of  departments 
which  provide  academic  courses  appropriately 
related  to  the  fields  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a),  and  three  from  national  organizations 
which  are  directly  concerned  with  problems 
relating  to  urban,  regional,  and  community 
development.  The  Board  shall  meet  upon  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  and  shall  make  rec- 
ommendations to  him  with  respect  to  persons 
to  be  selected  for  fellowships  under  this  sec- 
tion. Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  transportation  expenses  and  a  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  for 
members  of  advisory  committees  created  pur- 
suant to  section  601  of  the  Housing  Act  of 

1949. 

"MATCHING    GRANTS    TO    STATES 

"Sec  803.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title  and  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  him.  the  Secretary  may 
make  matching  grants  to  States  to  assist 
in— 

(1)  organizing,  initiating,  developing,  or 
expanding  programs  to  provide  sp>eclal  train- 
ing in  skills  needed  for  economic  and  effi- 
cient community  development  to  these  tech- 
nical, professional,  and  other  persons  with 
the  capacity  to  master  and  employ  such  skills 
who  are,  or  are  training  to  be,  employed  by  a 
governmental  or  public  body  which  has  re- 
sponsibilities for  community  development,  or 
by  a  private  nonprofit  organization  which  is 
conducting  or  has  responsibility  for  housing 
and  community  development  programs:  and 

(2)  supporting  State  and  Icxal  research 
that  is  needed  in  connection  with  housing 
programs  and  needs,  public  improvement 
programing,  code  problems,  efficient  land  use, 
urban  transp>ortatlon,  and  similar  commu- 
nity development  problems,  and  cxjllectlng. 
collating,  and  publishing  statistics  and  in- 
formation relating  to  such  research. 

■■(b)  No  grants  may  be  made  to  a  State 
under  this  section  unless  the  Secretary  has 
approved  a  plan  for  the  State  wlilch — 


■•(1)  sets  forth  the  proposed  use  of  the 
funds  and  the  objectives  to  be  accomplished; 

"(2)  explains  the  method  by  which  the 
required  amounts  from  non-Federal  sources 
will  be  obtained; 

"(3)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  reasonably 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of, 
and  accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to 
the  State  under  this  section: 

"(4)  designates  an  officer  or  agency  of  the 
State  government  who  lias  responsibility  and 
authority  for  the  administration  of  a  state- 
wide research  and  training  program  as  the 
oflBcer  or  agency  with  respKjnsibllity  and  au- 
thority for  the  execution  of  the  State's  pro- 
gram under  this  section:  and 

"  ( 5 )  provides  that  such  officer  or  agency 
will  make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary,  in 
such  form,  and  containing  such  information, 
as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  perform  his  duties  under  this 
section. 

"(c)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  use  unless  an  amount  at  least 
equal  to  such  grant  Is  made  available  from 
non-Federal  sources  for  the  same  purpose 
and  for  concurrent  use. 

"STATE    LIMIT 

"Sec.  804.  Not  more  than  10  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title  may  be  used  for  mak- 
ing grants  to  any  one  State. 

"TECHNICAL     ASSISTANCE,    STmiES.     AND     PT7BLI- 
CATION     OF     INFOBMATION 

"Sec.  805.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governmental  or  public  bodies  and  to 
undertake  such  studies  and  publish  and 
distribute  sucli  information,  either  directly 
or  by  contract,  as  he  shall  determine  to  be 
desirable.  Notnlng  contained  In  this  title 
shall  limit  any  authority  of  the  Secretary 
under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

"APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  806.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
and  providing  fellowships  under  this  title, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $30,000,000  Any  amounts  appropriated 
under  this  section  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

"MISCELLANEOfS 

■Sec  807.  la)  As  used  in  this  title  the 
term  State'  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands;  and  the  term 
Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
administrative  and  other  expenses  in  carry- 
ing out  this  title." 

Title   IV — Miscellaneous 

FLEXIBLE    INTEREST    RATE    ALTHORITY 

Sec  401.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  entitled 
■  an  Act  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the 
veterans'  home  loan  program,  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act  with  respect  to  Interest 
rates  on  insured  mortgages,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  May  7,  1968,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ''October  1.  1969"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "April  1,  1970'. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PROPERTY  ACCJUTSITIONS  IN 
APPLYING  ADVANCES  IN  TECHNOLOGY  TO  HOUS- 
ING  AND    URBAN    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec  402.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
1010(C)  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966  Is 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  ■■(!)"  after  "authorized"; 
and 

( 2 )  by  inserting  before  the  period  a  comma 
and  the  following:  ""and  (2)  notwithstanding 


any  other  provision  of  law,  to  acquire,  use, 
and  dispose  of  land  and  other  property  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  subsection    (8)(1)    of  this  section" 

EXTENSION  or  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  OF  LAW  RE- 
LATING TO  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
TO  THE  TRUST  TERRITORY  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
ISLANDS 

Sec.  403.  (ai  Paragraph  (12)  of  section  2 
Of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(12)  The  term  State'  Includes  the  Stetes 
of  the  Union,  the  District  of  Columtrta.  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  States." 

(b)  Section  206  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955  IS  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  the  Territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States""  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereol 
"the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  the  territories  and  p>06sessions  of  the 
United  States". 

(Cl  (1)  Section  201(d)  of  the  National 
Ho'using  Act  IS  amended  by  inserting  "the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.'^  after 
■Guam,". 

(2)  Section  207(a)(7)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  ■the  Trust  Territory 
of    the    Pacific    Islands. ■    after    "Guam.". 

(3)  Section  9  of  such  Act  is  .imended  by 
inserting  ""the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands, "  after  "Guam,". 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  LOWER  IN- 
COME PERSONS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  HX-'D- 
ASSISTED   PROJECTS 

Sec.  404.  Section  3  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  LOWER  IN- 
COME PERSONS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  AS- 
.SISTED   PROJECTS 

"Sec.  3.  In  the  administration  by  the  Sec- 
retary Of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
of  programs  providing  financial  assistance  in 
aid  of  housing;  urban  planning,  development, 
redevelopment,  or  removal:  public  or  com- 
munity facilities;  and  new  community  de- 
velopment: the  Secretary  shall — 

■■(1)  require,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  LatK>r,  that  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent feasible  oppwrt unities  for  traimng  and 
employment  arising  in  connection  virith  the 
planning  and  carrying  out  of  any  project 
assisted  under  any  such  program  be  given 
to  lower  Income  persons  residing  in  the  area 
of  such  project:  and 

•■(2)  require,  in  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  to 
the  greatest  extent  feasible  contracts  for 
work  to  be  performed  in  connection  with 
any  such  project  be  awarded  to  business  con- 
cerns, including  but  not  limited  to  individ- 
uals of  firms  doing  business  in  the  field  of 
planning,  consulting,  design,  architecture. 
building  construction,  rehabilitation,  main- 
tenance, or  rejaair.  which  are  located  In  or 
owned  in  substantial  part  by  persons  resid- 
ing In  the  area  of  such  project." 

CTRBAN    PROPERTY    PROTECTION    AND    REINSUR- 
ANCE  ENTRY    INTO    REINSURANCE    CONTRACTS 

Sec  405.  Section  1222(d)  of  the  National 
Housing  .^ct  is  amended  by  striking  all  that 
follows  ■'thereafter"  the  first  time  that  word 
appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a 
period. 

URBAN     PROPERTY     PROTECTION     AND    REINSUR- 
ANCE— STATE    SHARE    OF    REINSURED    LOSSES 

Sec  406.  Section  1223(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  ( 1 )  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 

■■(1)  in  any  State  which  has  not.  after  the 
close  of  the  second  full  regular  session  of 
the  appropriate  State  legislative  body  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title,  adopted  appropriate  legislation,  retro- 
active to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  tbia 
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title,  under  which  the  State,  Its  political  sub- 
divisions, or  a  governmental  corporation  or 
fund  established  pursuant  to  State  law.  will 
reimburse  the  Secretary  for  any  reinsured 
losses  In  that  State  In  any  reinsurance  con- 
tract year,  in  an  amount  up  to  5  per  centum 
of  the  aggregate  property  insurance  premi- 
ums earned  In  that  State  during  the  calen- 
dar year  Immediately  preceding  the  end  of 
the  reinsurance  contract  year  on  those  lines 
of  Insurance  reinsured  by  the  Secretary  in 
that  State  during  the  contract  year,  to  the 
extent  that  reinsured  losses  paid  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  such  year  exceed  the  total  of  (A) 
reinsurance  premiums  earned  in  that  State 
during  that  reinsurance  contract  year  plus 
(Bi  the  excese  of  d)  the  total  premiums 
earned  by  the  Secretary  for  reinsurance  in 
that  State  during  a  preceding  period  meas- 
ured from  the  end  of  the  most  recent  rein- 
surance contract  year  with  respect  to  which 
the  Secretary  was  reimbursed  for  losses  un- 
der this  title  over  (11)  any  amounts  paid  by 
the  Secretary  for  reinsured  losses  that  were 
Incurred  during  such  period;". 

STUDY    or    REINST'RANCE    AND    OTHER    PROGRAMS 

Sec  407.  Section  1235(bi  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  bv  strllclng  "one 
year  following  the  date  of  tlie  enactment  of 
this  tide"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "De- 
■eemb«i»-ei,  1969". 

rT^WtONAL    FLOOD   INSURANCE   PROGRAM 

Sec.  408.  ia>  Paragraph  (2)  of  tectlon 
130OICI  of  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act 
of  1968  is  amended  by  striking  "June  30, 
1970.  permanent"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "December  31,  1971,  adequate" 

(b)  Section  1315  of  such  Act  is  amended— 
(ll    by   striking   "June  30,    1970"   and   in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "December  31    1971"- 
ana 

'2)  by  striking  "permanent"  and  Inserting 
in    lieu    thereof    "adequate". 

(C)  Section  1361  (ci  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "permanent"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "adequate" 

(did)  Section  1302  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
r.ew  subsection: 

•■(fi    The  Congress  also  finds  that  (D    the 
damaee  and   loss   which   results   from   mud- 
slides is  related  in  cause  and  similar  in  effect 
to  that  which  results  directly  from  storms 
deluges,  overflowing  waters,  and  other  forms 
of  flooding,   and    i2i    the  problems  involved 
in  providing  protection  against  this  damage 
and   loss,   and    the   possibilities   for   making 
such  protection  available  through  a  Federal 
cr  federally  sponsored  program,  are  similar 
to    those    which    exist    in    connection    with 
effort?  to  provide  protection  against  damage 
and    loss    by   such    other    forms   of   flooding 
It   is   therefore   the   further  purpose  of   this 
title    to   make    available,    bv   means   of   the 
methods,   procedures,   and   instrumentalities 
which  nre  otherwise  established  or  available 
under  this  title  for  purposes  of  the  flood  In- 
sx:r  .nee  program,  protection  against  damage 
and   loss  resulting  from   mudslides   that  are 
caused  by  accumulations  of  water  on  or  un- 
der '[he  ground." 

I  2  .  Section  1370  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Developemnt  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(a)"  after  "Sec.  1370".  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection :  "* 

"lb)  The  term  flood'  shall  also  Include 
inundation  from  mudslides  which  are  caused 
by  accumulations  of  water  on  or  under  the 
ground:  and  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  apply  With  respect  to  such  mudslides 
m  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  With  rjspect  to  floods  described  In 
paragraph  di.  subject  to  and  in  accord- 
ance With  such  regulations,  modifying  the 
prov.sions  of  this  title  i  including  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  land  management  and 
use  I  to  the  extent  necessary  to  ensure  that 
they  can  be  effectively  so  applied,  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  to  achieve  (with  re- 


spect to  such  mudslides)  the  purposes  of  this 
title  and  the  objectives  of  the  program." 

INTERSTATE    LAND    SALES 

Sec.  409.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
1403(a)    of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows:   "As   used   in    this   subparagraph,   the 
terms     liens',     encumbrances'    and     adverse 
claims'  do  not  refer  to  property  reservations 
which  land  developers  commonly  convey  or 
dedicate  to  local  bodies  or  public  utilities  for 
the  purpose   of   bringing  public  services   to 
the  land    being  devetoped   nor   to  taxes  and 
assessments  imposed  by  a  State,  by  any  other 
public  body  having  authority  to  assess  and 
tax  property,  or  by  a  property  owners'  asso- 
ciation, which,  under  applicable  State  or  lo- 
cal   law,    constitute    liens    on    the    property 
before    they    are    due    and    payable,    nor    to 
covenants,   conditions,  and   restrictions   im- 
posed to  control   future  use  of  the  property 
and  the  types  and  locations  of  structures  to 
be  placed  thereon;  if  (a)   the  developer,  prior 
to  the  time  the  contract  of  sale  or  lease  is 
entered   into,  has  furnished  each  purchaser 
with  a  statement  setting  forth  in  clear  and 
understandable  terms  the  types  and  amounts 
of  all   such  reservations,   taxes,  assessments, 
covenants,  conditions,  and  restrictions  which 
are  applicable   to   the   lot   to  be  purchased 
and  (B)  receipt  of  such  statement  has  been 
acknowledged  in   writing  by   the  purchaser, 
and  a  copy  of  the  acknowledged  statement  is 
filed  with  the  Secretary." 

REPORTS 

S8C.  410.  (a)  Section  1603  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968.  Is 
amended  by  linking  out  "January  15.  "  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof   'February  1.". 

(b)  Tlie  last  sentence  of  section  235(h)  (2) 
of  tfce  National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by 
strlUlng  out  "annually"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "semiannually". 

(c)  The  last  sentence  of  section  236(1)  (2) 
of  tbe  National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  bv 
strlkUng  out  "annually"  and  inserting  In  lieii 
thereof  "semiannually". 

RTIHAL    HOU.SING 

_  Sj:.  411.  (a)  Sections  513.  515(b)(5).  and 
ol7(i)(l)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  are 
iimetded  respectively  by  striking  out  "Octo- 
ber 1,  1969",  wherever  it  appears  in  such  sec- 
tions, and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Octo- 
ber I  1973". 

{h\  Section  517(c)  of  such  Act  is  ame-ided 
by  striking  out  "$100,000,000"  and  inserting 
in  liau  thereof  "$350,000,000". 

(c)  Section  517  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
addi|ig  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows : 

"(it I  Any  sale  by  the  Secretary  of  loans 
individually  or  in  blocks,  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (g).  shall  be  treated  as  a 
sale  oi  assets  for  the  purposes  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act.  1921.  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary,  under  an  agree- 
ment with  the  purchaser,  holds  the  debt  in- 
struments evidencing  the  loans  and  holds 
or  reinvests  payments  thereon  a^  trustee  and 
custodian  for  the  purchaser  " 

(d) .  1 )  Title  V  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as 
follows : 
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Treasury    as    the    current     average    market 

yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obllgatlnns 

of  the  United  States  with  remaining  periods 

to  maturity  comparable  to  the  average  ma 

turities  of  such  loans,  adjusted  to  the  nearest 

one-eighth    of    1    per   centum,   and    shall   be 

repaid  within  a  period  not  to  exceed  two  years 

from  the  making  of  the  loan  or  within  such 

additional  period  as  may  be  authorized  bv 

the  Secretary  in  any  case  as  being  nece.ssarv 

to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  .section    ' 

"(b)    In   determining   whether   to   extend 

financial   assistance   under   this  section    the 

Secretary     shall     take     into     consideration 

among  other  factors.   1 1 )    the  suitability  of 

the  area  to  the  types  of  dwellings  which  "can 

feasibly  be  provided,  and    (2)    the  extent  lo 

which  the  assistance  will    d)   facilitate  pro- 

vlding    needed    decent,    safe,    and    sanitary 

housing,  (ii)  be  utilized  efficiently  and  expe- 

dltlously.  and   (ill)   fulfill  a  need  "in  the  area 

which   is   not   otherwise   being   met   throueh 

other  programs,  including  those  being  car- 

rled   out    by   other   Federal.   State,   or   local 

agencies  •• 

(2)   Section  517(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by    striking    out    "and    515"    and    Inserting 
.515      and  by  adding  after  "(b)    (4)  ),"  the 
following:   "and  524." 
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NIZATIONS TO  PROVroE  SITES  FOR  RtTRAL 
HOOSING  FOR  LOW-  AND  MODERATE-INCOME 
FAMtLIES 


Sec.  524.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
loans,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  and  in 
such  amounts  as  he  deems  necessary  to  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  organizations  for  the 
acquisition  and  development  of  land  as 
building  sites  to  be  subdivided  and  sold  to 
families,  nonprofit  organizations,  and  co- 
operatives eligible  for  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 2S5  or  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
OT  section  521  of  this  Act.  Such  a  loan  shall 
bear  Interest  at  a  rate  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  taking  into  consideration  a  rate 
determined  annually  by  the  Secretary  of  the 


SALE    OF    LAND    FOR    HOUSING 

Sec,  412.    (a)    Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions     of     the     Federal     Property     and     \a. 
mlnlstratlve  Services  Act  of  1949.  any  excels 
real   property   within   the  meaning  of  such 
Act  may  in  the  discretion  of  the  Administra- 
tor  of    General   Services    be    transferred    to 
tiie  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment  at   his   request  for  sale  or  lease  bv 
him  At  Its  fair  value  for  use  in  the  provision 
Of  rental  or  cooperative  housing  to  be  occu- 
pied  by   families   or   individuals   of   low   or 
moderate  Income.  Any  such  sale  or  lease  of 
excels    land    shall    be    made    only    to    (l)    a 
public  body  which  win  use  the  land  in  con- 
nection with  the  development  of  a  low-rent 
housing   project   assisted   under   the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  or  under  a  State 
or  local  program  found  bv  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  have  tlie 
same  general  purposes  as  the  Federal  program 
under  such  Act.  or  (2|   a  purchaser  or  lessee 
who  will  use  the  land  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  housing  ,Ai  with  respect  to 
which  annual  payments  will  be  made  to  the 
housing  owner   pursuant   to  section    101   of 
Io«^"?li^'"^  ^""^  "'"*'^"  Development  Act  of 
1965,    (B)    financed  with  a  mortgage  which 
receives    the    benefit*    of    the    interest    rate 
provided   for  in  the  proviso  in  section   221 
(a)(5)   of  the  National  Housing  Act    or  (Ci 
with  respect  to  which  interest  reduction  pay- 
ments will  be  made  under  section  236  of  the 
National   Housing  Act:   Provided.  That  prior 
to  any  such  sale  or  lease  to  a  purchaser  or 
lessee  other  than  a  public  body,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  governing  body  of  the  lo'- 
callty  Where  the  land  is  located  of  the  pr-^- 
posed  sale  or  lease  and  no  such  sale  or  lease 
shall  be  m,ade  if  the  local  governing  bodv 
within  ninety  days  of  such  notification    for- 
mally advises  the  Secretary  that  it  objects  to 
the    proposed    sale    or    lease.    If    the    United 
States   paid   valuable  consideration   for  any 
such  land  the  Secretary  shall  not  sell  It  for 
less  than  its  cost  to  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  acquisition.  In  addition,  if  such  land 
contains  Improvements  constructed   by  the 
Federal   Government   which    have   potential 
use  in  the  provision  of  housing  for  low-  or 
moderate-income  families  or  individuals  the 
improvements  shall   be  separately  appraised 
for  such  use  and  the  price  for  which  such 
and  is  sold  shall  Include  an  amount  which 
is  not  less  than  the  value  of  such  Improve- 
ments as  so   appraised. 

(b)  As  a  condition  to  any  sale  or  lease  of 
excess  land  under  this  section  to  a  purchaser 
or  lessee  other  than  a  public  body  the  Sec- 
retary shall  obtain  such  undertakings  as  he 
may  consider  appropriate  to  assure  that  the 
property  will  be  used  in  the  provision  of 
rental  or  cooperative  housing  to  be  occupied 


by  families  or  individuals  of  low  or  moderate 
Income  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twenty 
years.  The  Secretary'  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mittees on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  whenever 
any  excess  land  is  sold  or  leased  by  him  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  of  this  section 

SAV^NGS     AND    LOAN     ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec.  413.  (a)  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1425)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

■  Sec  5.  No  Institution  shall  be  admitted  to 
or  retained  in  membership,  or  granted  the 
privileges  of  nonmember  borrowers,  if  the 
combined  total  of  the  amounts  paid  to  It  for 
interest,  commission,  bonus,  discount,  pre- 
mium, and  other  sinrular  charges,  less  a  proper 
deduction  for  all  dividends,  refunds,  and 
cash  credits  of  all  kinds,  creates  an  actual 
net  cost  to  the  home  owner  in  excess  of  the 
lawful  contract  rate  of  Interest  applicable  to 
such  transactions,  or,  in  case  there  is  no  law- 
ful contract  rate  of  Interest  applicable  to 
such  transactions,  in  excess  of  such  rates  as 
may  be  prescribed  in  writing  by  the  board 
acting  in  its  discretion  from  time  to  time. 
This  section  applies  only  to  home  mortgages 
on  single-family  dwellings." 

lb)  Section  5(C)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(C))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
ne-.v  paragraph  as  follows: 

Without  regard  to  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection,  any  such  association  is  au- 
thorized to  invest  in  shares  of  stock  issued  by 
:i  corporation  authorized  to  be  created  pur- 
suant to  title  IX  of  the  Hovising  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968.  and  is  authorized 
to  invest  in  any  partnership,  limited  partner- 
ship, or  joint  venture  formed  pursuant  to 
section  907(a)  or  907(c)  of  that  Act." 

ic)  (1)  Section  404(d  I  (21  (B)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1727(d)  (2)  (B)  ) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "1966"  and  in- 
serting in   lieu   thereof   "1965". 

(2)  Section  6(b)  of  the  Act  of  September 
21,  1968  (Public  Law  90-505)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1968"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    "1965", 

TECHNICAL     AMENDMENT 

Sec  414.  (a)  Section  235(c  i  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
t.rst  sentence  the  following:  ".  Proiided 
further.  That  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
continue  making  such  assistance  payments 
where  the  mortgage  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Secretary". 

(b)  Section  236(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Provided.  That"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ■•Provided. 
That  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  continue 
making  such  interest  reduction  payments 
where  the  mortgage  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Secretary:  Provided  further.  That". 

IC)  Section  223(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  msertlng  the  following  new  sentence  at 
the  end  thereof:  "A  loan  involving  a  project 
covered  by  a  mortgage  insured  under  section 
"213  that  is  the  obligation  of  the  Cooperative 
Management  Housing  Insurance  Fund  shall 
be  the  obligation  of  such  fund,  and  loans 
involving  projects  covered  by  a  mortgage  in- 
sured under  section  236  or  tinder  any  section 
of  this  title  pursuant  to  section  223(e)  shall 
be  the  obligation  of  the  Special  Risk  Insur- 
riHce  Fund." 

(d)  Section  223(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  except  section  212.  and  without 
recard  to  limitations  upon  eligibility  con- 
tained in  any  section  or  title  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  is  authorized,  upon  application  by 
the  mortgagee,  to  insure  under  any  section  or 
title  of  this  Act  a  mortgage  executed  in  con- 
nection with  the  repair,  rehabilitation,  con- 
struction, or  purchase  of  prop>erty  located  In 
an  older,  declining  urban  area  in  which  the 
conditions  are  such  that  one  or  more  of  the 
eligibility  requirements  applicable  to  the 
section  or  title  of  this  Act  under  which  in- 


surance Is  sought  could  not  be  met,  If  the 
Secretary  finds  that  1 1 )  the  area  Is  reason- 
ably viable,  giving  consideration  to  the  need 
for  providing  adequate  housing  or  group 
practice  facilities  for  families  of  low  and 
moderate  income  In  such  area,  and  (2)  the 
property  is  an  acceptable  risk  in  view  of  such 
consideration.  The  Insurance  of  a  mortgage 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  Special  RUk  Insurance  Fund." 

(e)  Section  214  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  in  the  first  sentence  after  "con- 
struct dwellings"  the  words  "or  mobile  home 
courts  or  {>arks". 

Sec  415.  Section  702(0  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "October  1.  1969" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    "May  1.  1970". 

Sec  416  Section  2  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "(1)"  after  the  words  "for 
the  purpose  of"  in  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a); 

(2)  inserting  "":  and  for  the  purpose  of 
(li)  financing  the  purchase  of  a  mobile  home 
to  be  used  by  the  owner  as  his  principal  resi- 
dence" before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection   la); 

( 3 )  Inserting  "  i  other  than  mobile  homes )  " 
after  "new  residential  structures"  In  clause 
(1)  of  subparagraph  lUl)  of  the  second  par- 
agraph of  subsection  la): 

(4)  inserting  the  following  new  sentence 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  :  ""The  Secretary 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  with  re- 
spect to  mobile  homes  to  be  financed  under 
this  section,  to  d)  prescribe  minimum 
standards  of  construction  and  design  to  as- 
sure the  llvabllity  and  durability  of  the  mo- 
bile home:  and  ill)  obtain  assurances  from 
the  borrower  that  the  mobile  home  will  be 
placed  on  a  site  which  complies  with  local 
zoning  and  other  applicable  local  require- 
ments."; 

(5)  inserting  "'.  except  that  an  obligation 
financing  the  purchase  of  a  mobile  home  may 
be  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  SIO.OOO  "  be- 
fore the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  clause  1 1  ) 
in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b): 

(6)  inserting  ":  Provided.  That  an  obliga- 
tion financing  the  purchase  of  a  mobile  home 
may  have  a  matvirlty  not  in  excess  of  twelve 
years  and  thirty-two  days"  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  clause  (2)  in  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (b) :  and 

(7)  striking  out  "real  property"  each  place 
it  appears  in  subsection  (c)  (2)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "real  or  personal  property" 

Sec  417.  Section  lOlO(a)  of  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 2 ) : 

1 2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ":  and":  and 

i3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (3)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(4)  assure,  to  the  extent  feasible,  in  con- 
nection with  housing  construction,  any 
major  rehabilitation,  and  maintenance  under 
programs  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  that 
there  is  no  unreasonable  restraint  by  con- 
tract cr  practice  against  the  employment  of 
new  or  improved  technologies,  techniques, 
materials  and  methods  or  of  preassembled 
products  which  may  reduce  the  cost  or  im- 
prove the  quality  of  such  constrtiction,  re- 
habilitation, and  maintenance,  and  therefore 
stimulate  expanded  production  of  housing 
under  such  programs." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa^ 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 


of  the  Senate  be  authorized  and  directed 
to  make  any  necessary  clerical  and  tech- 
nical changes  in  the  engrossed  bill 
iS.  28641. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  -Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  iMr.  Sparkman) 
deserves  the  highest  commendation  of 
the  entire  Senate  for  his  able  and  com- 
petent handling  of  the  housing  program 
extension  just  adopted  overwhelmingly. 
Senator  Sparkman  yields  to  no  one  in  his 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  this 
Nation's  housing  needs.  He  has  been 
constantly  in  the  forefront,  I  might  say, 
in  bringing  new  and  imaginative  ideas 
into  the  field  of  housing.  We  are  again 
in  his  debt. 

Joining  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
in  guiding  this  measure  through  to  swift 
adoption  by  the  Senate  was  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett  I .  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee.  Joined  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  'Mr.  Tower)  .  their  thought- 
ful views  on  the  matters  involved  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  to  the  high  caliber 
of  the  entire  debate.  So  to  Senator 
Bennett  and  to  Senator  Tower  both  we 
are  extremely  frrateful. 

Likewise,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Proxmire>  for 
once  again  bringing  his  devoted  efforts 
to  bear  on  this  measure.  As  usual,  his 
contribution  was  immeasurable.  The 
same  may  be  said  for  the  Senator  from 
New  York  iMr.  Javits>. 

Finally,  the  Senate  appreciates  the 
contributions  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota '  Mr.  MoNDALE  I .  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  'Mr.  Miller)  and  the  many  others 
who  joined  the  discussion.  The  Senate 
may  again  be  proud  of  a  fine  achieve- 
ment obtained  with  efficient  and  orderly 
action.  , 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks.  ann.ounced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
iS.  1888)  to  change  the  composition  of 
the  Commission  for  Extension  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol. 


FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
283,  S.  2547.  and  that  it  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lecislath'e  Clerk.  A  bill  'S. 
2547 1  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senat* 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  siside.  and 
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that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  Nos.  411,  413,  and 
415. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


liEONARD  N,  ROGERS,  JOHN  P 
CORCORAN,  MRS.  CHARLES  W 
'ETHEL  J.)  PENSINGER,  MARION 
M.  LEE.  AND  ARTHUR  N.  LEE 

The  bill  (S.  55)  for  the  relief  of 
Leonard  N.  Rogers,  John  P.  Corcoran, 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  (Ethel  J.)  Pensinger, 
Marlon  M.  Lee,  and  Arthur  N.  Lee  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S,  55 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In  or- 
der to  quiet  title  In  certain  real  property  in 
Apache  National  Forest,  Arizona,  held  and 
claimed  by  the  following-named  persons  un- 
der a  chain  of  title  dating  from  December  4. 
1903,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  author- 
iaed  antf-dlrected  to  convey  by  quitclaim  deed 
te  suclwpersons  all  right,  title,  and  Interest 
of  the  United  States  In  and  to  certain  real 
property  situated  in  section  5.  township  6 
north,  range  30  east,  GUa  and  Salt  River  base 
and  meridian,  as  follows: 

(1)  to  Leonard  N.  Rogers  all  right,  title 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States  In  .and  to 
the  real  property  more  particularly  described 
as  the  west  half  northwest  quarter  south- 
west quarter: 

(2)  to  John  P.  Corcoran  all  right,  title, 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States  In  and  to 
the  real  property  more  particularly  described 
as  the  east  half  northwest  quarter  southwest 
quarter: 

(3)  to  Mrs.  Charles  W.  i  Ethel  J.)  Pensinger 
all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  the  real  property  more  par- 
ticularly described  as  the  southwest  quarter 
southwest  quarter;  and 

(4)  to  Marlon  M.  Lee  and  Arthur  N.  Lee  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
In  and  to  the  real  property  more  particularly 
described  ae  the  southwest  quarter  of  the 
northwest  quarter. 

Sec.  2.  The  conveyances  authorized  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretory  of  Agriculture  without  considera- 
tion, but  the  persons  to  whom  the  convey- 
ances are  made  shall  bear  any  expenses  Inci- 
dent to  the  preparation  of  the  legal  docu- 
ments necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  first  section  of  this  Act. 


rejected  Mr.  Clark's  application  and  returned 
his  relinquishment  deeds  to  him.  Until  19«0 
the  land  was  treated  as  private  land.  It  has 
been  carried  on  local  tax  rolls,  taxes  have 
been  paid,  and  the  apparent  succession  of 
title  from  Mr.  Clark  is  clear. 

The  situation  which  gives  rise  to  the  need 
for  this  bill  is  similar  to  that  under  S  2104 
89th  Congress  which  quieted  title  in  certain 
landB  In  Harriet  C.  Chambers.  The  Depart- 
ment recommended  enactment  of  S.  2104, 
and  it  was  enacted  as  Private  Law  89-281 

The  Department  has  informally  furnished 
a  rough  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  tracts 
concerned.  Based  on  other  sales  in  the  vicin- 
ity at  about  $250  an  acre,  the  120  acres  cov- 
ered by  the  bill  would  be  worth  about  $30  000 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  91-415),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

EXPLANATION  OF  BILL 

This  bill  directs  the  Secretary  qf  Agricul- 
ture to  quitclaim,  without  consideration 
four  tracts  of  land,  respectively,  to  dlfferenl: 
grantees.  The  grantees  would  be  required  to 
bear  the  cost  of  preparing  the  necessary 
legal  documents. 

aACKCEOUND 

W.  H.  Clark  deeded  the  land  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, February  18,  1905,  and  made  a 
selection  of  other  forest  lands  In  exchange 
on  March  6,  1905,  under  the  act  of  June  4 
1897.  However,  the  1897  act  was  repealed 
March  3,  1905;   P.nd  the  General  Land  Office 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OP  1938 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  WHEAT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  858)  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  with  respect  to 
wheat,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, with  amendments,  on  page  1  at 
the  beginning  of  line  8,  to  strike  'out 
"1969"  and  insert  "1970";  on  page  2,  at 
the  beginning  of  line  18,  to  strike  out 
"< class  U)":  on  page  3.  line  3,  after  the 
word  "section",  to  insert  "(1)  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account  in  computing  the 
farm  wheat  marketing  allocation  under 
section  379b,  and  (2)";  and  In  line  6 
after  the  word  "wheat",  to  strike  out 

'class  II)  ";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
S.  858 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled  That  sub- 
section (J)  of  section  334  of  the  Agricultural 

tjTr^.Vl\   f"'    °^    '^^^'    ^    amended    ,7 
u.b.c.  1334),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows- 
(J)      Notwithstanding     ajiv     other     pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  increase 
the  acreage  allotments  for  the  1970  and  sub- 
sequent crops  of  wheat  for  privately  owned 
farms   in   the  Irrigable  portion   of  the  area 
known  as  the  Tulelake  division  of  the  Kla- 
math    project     of     California     located     In 
Modoc  and  Siskiyou  Counties,  California,  as 
defined  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
the    Interior.    Bureau    of    Reclamation,    and 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  area    The  In- 
crease for  the  area  for  each  such  crop  shall 
be  determined  by  adding,  to  the  extent  ap- 
plications  are   made   therefor,    to   the   total 
allotments  established   for   privately  owned 
farms   In   the   area   for   the   particular   crop 
without   regard    to   this   subsection    (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  original  allotments) 
an  acreage  sufncient   to   make   available  for 
each  such  crop  a  total  allotment  of  twelve 
thousand  acres  for  the  area.  The  additional 
allotments  made  available  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  in  addition   to  the  National    State 
and     county     allotments     otherwise     estab- 
lished  under   this   section,   and    the   acreage 
planted  to  wheat  pursuant  to  such  increases 
In  allotments  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account 
In    establishing    future    State     county     and 
farm   acreage   allotments   except  as   may   be 
desirable    in    providing    Increases    in    allot- 
ments for  subeequent  years  under  this  sub- 
section for  the  production  of  IXirum  wheat 
The    Secretary    shall    apportion    the    addi- 
tional   allotment    acreage    made     available 
under  this  subsection   between   Modoc   and 
Siskiyou  Counties  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
needs    for    additional    allotments    for   the 
portion  of  the  area  In  each  county.  The  Sec- 
retary   shall    allot    such    additional    acreage 
to  individual   farms   In    the   area   for  which 
applications  for  Increased  acreages  are  made 
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on  the  basis  of  tillable  acres,  crop  rotation 
practices,  type  of  soil  and  topography  and 
the  original  allotment  for  the  farm,  if'  anv 
The  increase  in  the  wheat  acreage  allotment 
for  any  farm  under  this  subsection  ( 1 )  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account  in  computing  the 
farm  wheat  marketing  allocation  under  sec- 
Uon  379b,  and  (2)  shall  be  conditioned  up<  n 
the  p.roduction  of  Durum  wheat  on  tie 
original  allotment  and  on  the  increa.seci 
acreage.  The  producers  on  a  farm  receiving 
an  inoreised  allotment  under  this  subsect  n-, 
sha).  not  be  eligible  for  diversion  paymen'« 
under  section  339. " 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.-^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  iNo 
91-417).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATION    OF    BILL 

This  bill  would  increase  wheat  acreage  a'- 
lotments  in  the  irrigable  portion  of  the  Tule- 
lake area  of  California  each  vear  to  a  total 
of  12.000  acres.  The  1969  allotment  for  the 
area  is  o.374  acres.  As  amended  bv  the  com- 
mittee amendment's,  producers  "would  mt 
receive  additional  marketing  certificates  as  a 
result  of  the  increa.se  in  their  allotmen-^ 
but  they  would  be  able  to  plant  their  in- 
creased allotments  without  forfeiting  all 
price  support  and  marketing  certificates. 

To  qualify  for  an  Increase  the  entire  farm 
allotment  would  have  to  be  planted  to  Du- 
rum wheat.  A  farm  receiving  an  increase 
would  not  be  eligible  for  wheat  diversion 
payments. 

The  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  4erl- 
cultural  Production.  Marketing,  and  Stabili- 
zation Of  Prices  held  hearings  at  which  some 
questions    were   raised   as   to   action   on   thi= 
bill  serving  as  a  precedent  for  similar  action 
m  other  areas.  The  committee  did  not  feel 
that  enactment  of  the  bill  should  have  this 
effect.   The  committee  felt  that  the  special 
and    unusual    conditions    applicable    In    the 
Tulelake  area  warranted  the  relief  provided 
by  the  bill.  The  area  is  reclaimed  lake  bot- 
tom which  was  homesteaded  bv  World  War 
I  and  II  veterans.  The  farms  are  verv  small 
averaging  about  70  acres.  Ine  area  Is  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  California,  a  high  moun- 
tainous  desert   area.    Frosts   can   occur   anv 
month  of  the  year.  Due  to  climatic  conditions 
and  distance  from  market,  only  hardy  type-; 
of   crops,    such    as    malting    barlev.    Durum 
wheat,    alfalfa    hay,    and    potatoes    can    be 
ralsea  Durum  wheat  is  ordinarily  rotated  be- 
tween  potatoes   and    barlev.   to   reduce    the 
protein  content  in  the  barley  so  that  it  Is  ac- 
ceptable for  malt.  In  addition,  there  Is  a  good 
market  for  Durum  wheat  on  the  west  coan 
whlcn   cannot    be   readily   and   economlcallv 
supplied  from  other  Durum  producing  le- 
gions.   The    climatic    and    other   conditions 
necessary  to  the  production  of  good  Durum 
are   such   that   it   can   be  produced   in   very 
few  areas. 
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COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  amendments  would 

(1)  Provide  that  the  Tulelake  producers 
receive  no  additional  wheat  marketing  certifi- 
cates as  a  result  of  their  increased  allotments 

1 2)  Make  the  bill  effective  with  the  1970 
crop  t  since  Tulelake  producers  were  required 
to  cut  back  their  acreage  by  August  1  to  com- 
ply with  their  1969  allotments),  and  the  bill 
could  consequently  benefit  onlv  allotment 
violators  In  1969;  and 

(3)  Strike  the  designation  "(class  II)" 
froni  the  bill  since  that  designation  Is  obso- 
lete, being  no  longer  used  In  the  Official 
Grain  Standards  of  the  United  States 


Based  on  the  latest  available  date  (1969 
crop ) .  full  particlJJatlon  in  the  program,  and 
full  application  of  the  bill,  the  estimated 
value  of  additional  wheat  marketing  certifi- 
cates that  Tulelake  area  farmers  would  have 
received  annually  under  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced would  have  been  $355.77&.40.  Farmers 
outside  the  Tulelake  area  would  have  lost  an 
identical  amount.  Expressed  in  terms  of 
cents  per  bushel  of  projected  production  on 
participating  farms  the  loss  to  farmers  out- 
side the  Tulelake  area  would  have  been  0.029 
cents  ( one-thirty-fourth  of  a  cent)  per 
bushel.  The  committee  felt  that  there  was 
no  justification  for  such  transfer  of  wheat 
nuirketlng  certificates,  particularly  since  the 
Tulelake  farmers  have  the  advantage  of  a 
good  market.  The  committee  has  therefore 
recommended  an  amendment  providing  that 
the  additional  acreage  provided  by  the  bill 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  In  determln- 
lug  the  farm  wheat  marketing  allocation. 

The  committee's  estimate  was  made  as  set 
out  in  exhibit  A. 

DEPARTMENTAL    VIEWS 

The  adverse  report  of  the  Department  of 
.Agriculture    is   attached    as   exhibit    B.   The 
committee  feels  that  the  amendments  recom- 
mended  by  it  should   lessen  or  remove  the 
Department's  objections. 
f^xHiBiT  A — Computation  or  Estimated  Addi- 
tional    Wheat    Marketing     Certificates 
Titlelake  Farmers  Would  Have   Received 
Under  the  Bill  as  Introduced 

The  1969  wheat  acreage  allotment  for  the 
Tulelake  area  was  5  374  acres.  The  bill  would 
increase  the  allotment  to  12.000  acres,  thus 
providing  for  an  Increase  of  6.626  acres.  The 
Department  adrtsee  that  projected  yields  in 
the  area  run  about  80  to  84  bushels  per  acre, 
and  estimates  the  average  projected  yield  for 
•he  area  at  82  bushels  per  acre  The  addi- 
tional projected  production  provided  for  by 
the  bill  would  therefore  be  544.332  bushels 
(82  bushels  projected  yield  v  6.626  acres 
idded  by  the  bill  to  the  allotment).  For  the 
1969  crop  marketing  certificates  are  issued 
!or  43  percent  of  the  projected  production 
if  the  acreage  allotment.  The  additional  cer- 
tificates farmers  in  the  Tulelake  area  would 
have  received  under  the  bill  as  introduced 
would  have  been  234.062  76  bushels  (43  per- 
cent of  544.332  bushels)  The  value  of  certifi- 
cates for  1969  is  $1.52  per  bushel,  so  the 
value  of  the  additional  certificates  provided 
Tulelake  farmers  under  the  bill  as  Introduced 
would  have  been  $355,775.40  1 234.062.76 
ijushels  X  S1.52). 

Since  the  total  number  of  certificates  au- 
thorized to  be  Issued  to  farmers  is  fixed  at 
the  quantity  of  wheat  used  domestically  for 
food,  such  an  Increase  in  certificates  for 
Tulelake  farmers  would  have  resulted  in  a 
like  decrease  for  farmers  outside  the  Tule- 
lake area,  and  the  latter  would  have  lost  a 
total  of  $355,775.40  In  certificates  as  a  result 
of  enactment  of  the  bill  as  Introduced. 

The  total  number  of  marketing  certificates 
issued  to  farmers  for  1969  is  520  million 
bushels.  Of  this  numljer  Tulelake  farmers 
would  receive  189,487.24  bushels  on  the  basis 
of  the  projected  yield  figure  used  above  and 
their  current  allotments  (.43X82X5,374). 
P.\rmers    outside    the    Tulelake    area    would 

lerefore  receive  the  balance  of  519.810.512  76 
ushels.  Since  these  certificates  are  Issued  for 
43  percent  of  the  projected  yield  of  their 
f.arm  acreage  allotments,  the  total  projected 
vield  for  the  acreage  allotments  of  farmers 
outside  the  Tulelake  area  would  be  1.208.- 
861.658  bushels  (519,810.512.76-^.43).  The 
1  'ss  per  bushel  of  projected  production  by 
these  farmers  as  a  result  of  enactment  of  the 
bill  as  Introduced  would  be  .029  cents  (1/34 
of  a  cent)  per  bushel  ($355,775.40  c-l.SOS.- 
861.658  bushels). 

The  amendments  w-ere  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

cxv 1685 — Part  20 


TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OF  RURAL 
HOUSING  PROGRAMS  AND  FED- 
ERAL HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION 
INSURANCE  AUTHORITY.  AND  TO 
EXTEND  THE  PERIOD  DURING 
WHICH  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT MAY  ESTABLISH  MAXIMUM 
INTEREST  RATES  ON  INSURED 
LOANS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  152)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  temporary  extension  of  rural 
housing  programs  and  Federal  Housing 
Administration  Insurance  Authority  and 
to  extend  the  period  during  which  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment may  establish  maximum  in- 
terest rates  on  insured  loans. 

WE  MUST  NOT  NEGLECT  OUR  NATION'S  HOUS- 
ING needs;  support  for  senate  JOINT 
RESOLUTION    J  52 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency h£is  reported  favorable  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  152  which  would  ex- 
tend for  3  months  three  important  Fed- 
eral housing  progi-ams:  The  rural  hous- 
ing program  under  title  V  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949:  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration insurance  program  under  the 
National  Housing  Act:  and  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  and  Veterans' 
Administration  interest  rate  ceilings. 
These  vital  programs  will  expire  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1969,  unless  Congress  acts  to 
extend  them. 

■With  the  attention  that  is  focused  on 
the  Vietnam  war  and  on  our  military 
budget,  it  is  all  too  easy  to  overlook  the 
domestic  programs  which  are  so  neces- 
sary to  the  majority  of  our  citizens.  We 
must  not  sacrifice  progress  in  America 
for  a  larger  and  more  expensive  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  their  full  support  to 
this  vital  measure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  91-419),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  pi  in  ted  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

The  purpose  of  the  joint  resolution  Is  to 
extend  for  3  months,  until  January  1.  1970. 
all  Federal  housing  programs  which  would 
otherwise  expire  on  October  1.  1969  This 
temporary  extension  will  keep  the  programs 
going  until  such  time  a*  the  bill,  S.  2864.  en- 
titled "The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1969"  can  pass  the  Congress  and  be- 
come law  This  bill  Is  on  the  Senate  Calen- 
dar but.  because  of  the  pressure  of  other 
business,  it  will  not  be  finally  approved  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  before  the  October 
1,  1969,  deadline. 

The  Joint  resolution  involves  three  basic 
programs:  (1)  Rural  housing  under  title  V 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  (2)  Federal 
Housing  Administration  insurance  program 
under  the  National  Housing  Act;  and  (3) 
PHA  and  VA  interest  rate  ceilings.  All  of 
these  have  October  1.  1969.  deadlines  which 
must  be  extended  to  keep  these  programs  In 
operation  A  3-month  extension  Is  being  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  to  assure  that 
the  programs  wlU  be  kept  in  oi>eration  until 


such  lime  as  S  2864   the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1969,  is  enacted  into  law 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Rbs.   152 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of 
Representatives  of  the  Umted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sections 
513.  515(b)  (5)  ,  and  517(a)  ( 1  )  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  are  amended  respectively  by  strik- 
ing out  "October  1,  1969".  wherever  it  ap- 
pears in  such  sections,  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "January  1.  1970". 

Sec  2.  (a>  Section  2(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Oc- 
tober 1,  1969"  in  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu   thereof  "January   1,   1970". 

(b)  Section  217  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "October  1,  1969"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "January  1.  1970". 

(c)  Section  221(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1,  1969"  in  the  fifth 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Janu- 
ary 1.  1970". 

(d)  Section  809(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1.  1969"  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"January  1.  1970". 

(e)  Section  8101  k)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1.  1969"  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"January  1.  1970". 

(f )  Section  1002(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1.  1969  "  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•January  1.  1970". 

(g)  Section  1101(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1.  1969"  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"January  1.  1970". 

Sec.  3.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  of  May  7. 
1968  (Public  Law  90-301).  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "October  1,  1969"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "January  1,  1970". 


INCREASED  EFFORT  IN  HELILTM 
CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  nearly 
half  of  our  helium  supplies  are  going  up 
in  smoke 

Every  year  the  United  States  is  losing 
nearly  4  billion  cubic  feet  of  the  irre- 
placeable element. 

The  helium — invisible,  tasteless,  odor- 
less, and  nontoxic — is  passed  into  our 
atmosphere  when  we  bum  natural  gas 
for  fuel. 

Helium  Is  found  only  in  certain  natural 
gas  supplies.  Nearly  all  of  the  free  world's 
economically  recoverable  supply  is  in  the 
United  States.  Though  it  is  the  second 
most  common  element  in  the  universe,  it 
is  hardly  abimdant  here  on  earth.  The 
last  imp>ortant  natural  gas-helium  source 
discovery  was  made  26  years  ago 

Helium  use  has  been  in  a  period  of 
steady  growth  for  the  past  decade,  with 
no  signs  of  abatement.  In  fact,  scientists 
tell  us  that  future  uses  of  helium  may 
bring  about  major  changes  in  technology. 

Thanks  to  a  farslghted  helium  conser- 
vation program  conceived  a  decade  ago 
during  the  term  of  President  Elsenhower, 
at  least  we  are  trying  to  save  some  of  the 
helium  extracted  from  natural  gas. 

Mr.  President,  I  worked  for  a  long 
time  on  that  bill  and  was  finally  able  to 
get  It  passed.  At  this  time  I  pay  tribute 
to  Representative  Walter  Rogers,  of 
Texas,  who  worked  very  assiduously  upon 
the  bill.  It  was  as  a  result  of  these  two 
efforts  that  we  were  at  last  able  to  get  a 
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helium  conservation  bill  in  the  United 
States. 

Under  this  program,  approximately  22 
billion  cubic  feet  of  helium  has  now  been 
placed  in  underground  storage. 

Before  the  program  was  adopted,  as 
much  as  6  billion  cubic  feet  per  year  were 
lost  when  natural  gas  was  burned  as 
fuel. 

Still,  even  though  the  helium  con- 
servation program  has  managed  to  save 
quantities  of  gas,  there  Is  no  assurance 
that  this  is  an  adequate  supply  for  the 
future. 

Forty-two  percent  of  today's  pure 
helium  use  is  in  space  exploration— it 
helps  propel  rocket  fuel  into  the  engines 
of  our  moonships,  makes  sophisticated 
electronic  gear  function  in  space,  and 
even  tests  the  spaceship  systems  for  re- 
liability and  safety. 

But  space  flight  is  only  a  part  of 
hehum's  future.  One  field  in  which  helium 
may  play  a  spectacular  role  is  cryogenics, 
the  science  of  the  supercold. 

Liquified  helium  is  the  coldest  known 
subst&nce  on  earth.  The  boiling  point  of 
heliurii  is  so  low  that  it  does  not  turn 
into  a  liquid  until  it  reaches  the  aston- 
ishingly low  temperature  of  -452°. 

At  that  temperature  other  substances 
in  contact  with  helium  undergo  strange 
changes.  Metals  lose  all  resistance  to  elec- 
tricity and  become  superconductive.  This 
phenomenon  makes  small  magnets  be- 
come powerful  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  size.  It  makes  a  single  cable  capable 
of  carrying  a  vast  amount  of  electrical 
energy.  It  makes  electronic  equipment 
capable  of  picking  up  and  amplifying 
weak  signals. 

So  scientists  studying  the  cryogenic 
field  see  a  great  future  for  helium — such 
things  as  a  single  superconductive  under- 
ground cable  carrying  electrical  power  for 
a  city  as  large  as  New  York,  instead  of  a 
maze  of  above-the-ground  high-tension 
lines. 

One  superconductive  cable  will  do  the 
work  of  25  ordinary  powerlines.  But  these 
superconductors  will  require  substantial 
volumes  of  helium,  between  one-half  and 
10  million  cubic  feet  per  mile  of  cable 
Here  again  is  reason  for  conserving 
helium  supplies. 

Scientists  also  see  helium  making  pos- 
sible the  functioning  of  MHD  generators 
to  produce  low-cost  electrical  power  with- 
out polluting  the  air  or  water.  MHD 

magnetohydronamics — is  a  system  which 
uses  ironized  gases  to  produce  power  in- 
stead of  a  rotating  turbine.  The  MHD 
claims  far  higher  efficiency  than  turbine 
methods. 

Helium  will  play  a  role  as  nuclear 
power  advances,  for  it  is  an  important 
part  of  the  heat  transfer  process  which 
enables  reactors  to  function.  Still  an- 
other power  generating  role  for  helium 
may  be  found  m  a  recent  German  devel- 
opment called  a  closed  cycle  reactor. 

Helium's  role  In  detecting  and  treating 
cancer  is  one  that  also  has  unlimited 
horizons.  Superconducting  magnets  may 
allow  doctors  to  perform  more  accurate 
detection  of  cancer  in  the  gastrointestinal 
tract.  More  importantly,  deep  cold  ex- 
periments on  living  cells  may  lead  to 
knowledge  about  cancer  growth  not  now 
understood. 
Already  known  as  a  safe  breathing  ele- 


ment In  space  and  under  the  sea.  heUum- 
oxygen  mixtures  will  support  life  as  we 
learn  to  explore  and  harvest  the  seas 
around  us. 

The  scientific  phenomena  known  as 
laser  and  maser  beams  require  supercold 
helium  to  function  and  these  will  have 
great  impact  on  society,  from  medical- 
industrial  applications  to  improved  com- 
munications. 

A  long  list  can  bewritten.  but  the  fact 
is  that  helium's  future  is  as  limitless  as 
the  universe  itself. 

It  is  the  second  lightest  element — mak- 
ing it  invaluable  in  problems  involving 
pressure  and  weight.  As  a  gas,  it  can  seep 
through  the  tiniest  of  openings — and  is 
therefore  without  equal  as  a  leak  detec- 
tor. 

In  its  coldest  state,  liquid  helium  can 
actually  defy  the  laws  of  gravity  and  flow 
uphill.  It  is  unaffected  by  radioactivity. 
By  itself,  or  used  in  combination  with 
other  elements,  helium  is  capable  of  un- 
locking many  secrets. 

It  was  only  50  years  ago,  in  the  closing 
days  of  World  War  I  that  large-scale  ex- 
traction of  helium  was  authorized  by  the 
Government,  then  in  search  of  a  safe, 
noninflammable  lifting  gas  for  observa- 
tion balloons.  Fifty  years  before  that, 
nobody  even  knew  that  helium  existed 
on  earth. 

It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  next  half  century  may  reveal 
still  more  significant  uses  for  helium  in 
the  service  of  man. 

There  is  only  one  possible  hitch — the 
exhaustion  of  our  economically  recover- 
able supplies  here  in  the  United  States. 
Technically  we  can  recover  hehum  from 
the  air.  but  the  cost  is  enormous.  Or  we 
could  create  helium  as  a  byproduct  of 
nuclear  explosions — but  that  hardly 
seems  feasible.  Thus  our  best  bet  is  the 
source  we  now  use — natural  gas. 

Mr.  President,  efforts  should  be  made 
this  year  to  step  up  our  helium  conserva- 
tion program  to  assure  an  adequate  sup- 
ply for  future  needs.  Government  agen- 
cies and  private  firms  now  engaged  in 
the  conservation  project  need  to  work 
out  comprehensive  long-range  programs 
which  take  new  technological  needs  into 
account. 

Failure  to  do  so  may  negate  the  wis- 
dom shown  during  the  Eisenhower  years. 
For  it  would  be  a  tragedy  if  helium,  the 
invisible  giant,  became  extinct. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  an  order  has  been 
entered  by  means  of  which  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  tonight,  it  will  stand  in 
adjournment  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's understanding  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  tomorrow 
the  period  after  the  prayer  and  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal,  not  to  exceed  1  hour, 
will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  and  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris). 
for  the  consideration  of  proposed  legis- 
lation dealing  with  the  Golden  Eagle 
program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


September  23,  1969 

FOOD    STAMP    PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  2547)  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT     RECJtTEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
have  talked  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture' 
the  chief  proponent  so  far  as  amend- 
ments are  concerned,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  Mc- 
GovBRN )  ;  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  'Mr.  Dole),  who  has  a 
number  of  amendments.  I  should  like  to 
propound  a  unanimous-consent  reque.'^t, 
so  that  we  could  in  that  way  move  ahead 
with  legislation  and  not  be  accused  of 
domg  nothing,  and  in  that  way  ti-y  to 
accede  to  the  President's  desire  that  tins 
be  a  do-something  Congress,  based  on 
the  available  items  on  the  calendar. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
morning  hour  tomorrow,  not  to  go  be- 
yond 12:30  p.m..  there  be  2'2  hours  for 
the  consideration  of  a  substitute  to  be 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
fram  South  Dakota,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  him  and  the 
chaiiman  of  the  committee,  the  vote  on 
the  substitute  to  occur  not  later  than 
3  p.m. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  was  not  in  on  the'^e 
conferences,  and  that  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  majority  leader.  I  have  been  in  a  con- 
ference downstairs. 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  this 
particular  unanimous-consent  reque=;t 
relates  only  to  the  substitute  and 
whether  the  Senator  has  in  mind  a  unan- 
imous-consent request  on  the  whole  bill 
I  have  no  objection,  naturally — it  is 
Senator  McGovern's  substitute— to  the 
substitute  being  voted  on  whenever  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  the  major- 
ity leader,  and  the  manager  of  the  bill 
can  agree.  But^-and  I  would  like  tlie 
majority  leader  to  indulge  me  in  this— 
I  would  not  wish  to  have  that  extend  to 
amendments. 

The  Senator  quite  properly  said  that 
Senator  McGovern  is  carrying  the  labor- 
ing oar.  I  hope  to  carry  it  with  him.  I 
am  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  of  which  he  is  chairman. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  it  if  the 
Senator  would  enlighten  me  as  to 
whether  this  is  but  the  threshold  of  an- 
other unanimous-consent  request 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is.  but  only  as  it 
applies  to  the  amendments  to  be  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas <  Mr.  Dole  ) ,  on  which  we  are  agreed 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Then,  do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  bill  will  be  open  to 
amendment  without  any  limitations  of 
time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    If    the 
substitute  is  agreed   to.  the  bill  is  not 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  unanimous-consent  request  include 
an  opportunity  to  amend  the  substitute? 
We  have  run  into  that  situation  before. 
Two  and  a  half  hours  is  not  a  very  long 
time,  if  we  are  going  to  deal  with  an 
entirely  new  bill  for  food  stamps. 
The  majority  leader  knows  that  I  am 
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always  very  cooperative.  Have  we  really 
thought  this  through?  What  we  are  real- 
ly doing  is  taking  Senator  McGovern's 
substitute  as  a  new  bill,  and  every  Sen- 
ator who  has  amendments,  including 
Senator  Dole,  will  have  to  take  the  pre- 
caution, whether  his  chances  are  good  or 
ill.  of  offering  them  on  this  substitute. 
So  we  will  have  the  same  argument  on 
the  substitute  that  we  will  have  on  the 
bill.  Frankly,  from  what  I  have  heard.  I 
do  not  think  we  have  thought  that 
through. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  did  think  it 
through.  I  must  say  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  in  an  attempt  to  expedite  ac- 
tion and  to  comply  with  the  President's 
request  that  this  Congress  do  something. 

I  am  sure  that  everj-  Senator  is  aware 
of  the  position  and  the  proposals  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, who  has  been  a  leader  in  this  par- 
ticular area  of  the  bill,  whose  views  are 
well  known,  and  whose  views  I  am  quite 
certain  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  are  well  aware 
of. 

What  we  are  trj-ing  to  do  is  to  get 
into  a  subject  which  we  have  discussed 
many  times  before  and  to  tr>'  to  come 
to  a  solution  so  that  we  can  then,  after  a 
decision  has  been  made,  pass  on  to  other 
important  legislation  piling  up  on  the 
calendar  and  in  committee. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  and  Mr.  DOLE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  the  floor 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
.substitute  bill  be  agreed  to  under  this 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  would  it 
then,  thereafter  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  unless 
the  unanimous  consent  agreed  to  would 
allow  amendments. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  majority 
leader,  if  he  will,  consider  making  his 
unanimous-consent  request  subject  to  the 
additional  words  that  if  the  substitute 
bill  be  adopted  it  will  then  be  subject  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  what  I  was 
going  to  do  with  the  permission  of  the 
manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  is  agreeable  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  there 
be  time  on  the  amendments  beforehand? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
would  be  included  in  the  2'2  hours  in 
the  bill,  and  amendments  could  be  of- 
fered afterward. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  resemng 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  understand 
this  situation.  First,  I  have  a  pariiamen- 
tary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  is  a  unan- 
imous-consent request  in  order  which 
would  provide  that  a  substitute,  if  agreed 
to,  would  be  open  to  amendment  as  if  it 
were  original  text? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Any  such 


unanimous-consent  request  would  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  still  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  vote  occur  on 
the  substitute  at  3  p.m.;  that  beginning 
at  12:30  p.m.  the  time  be  equally  divided. 
I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that  if 
the  substitute  prevails,  amendments  may 
be  offered  thereto. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentarj'  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  will  be  no  time 
limitation,  then,  on  the  amendments  to 
the  substitute  under  this  unanimous 
consent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  under 
the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Secondly,  will  those 
amendments  be  required  to  be  germane? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  unless 
that  provision  is  first  included  in  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Then,  the  only  thing  we 
will  have  done  if  we  agree  to  the  sub- 
stitute is  that  we  will  have  substituted 
the  substitute  for  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  Under  the  proposed  agree- 
ment it  would  be  open  to  any  kind  of 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLANTD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  before  the 
Chair  makes  its  deci.sion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly think  this  is  a  proper  decision.  We 
have  on  our  desks  18  separate  amend- 
ments to  the  committee  bill  which  was 
supported  by  ever>'  member  of  the  com- 
mittee but  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  I  take  it  that  in  his  substitute 
bill  he  has  incorporated  these  18  amend- 
ments. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  obvious  that  un- 
less we  are  going  to  ignore  the  action  of 
the  committee  it  would  not  save  time  in 
the  event  the  substitute  approach  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vjeld? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  ptu-pose  of  mov- 
ing to  the  substitute  bill  is  to  save  time 
of  the  Senate  in  dealing  with  each  of 
these  provisions  .separately  in  18  separate 
amendments.  In  other  words,  if  we  can 
reach  an  agreement  on  the  package  sub- 
stitute, that  would  avoid  the  Senate  de- 
bating separately  each  of  the  18  amend- 
ments. I  wouM  want  the  Senate  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  look  at  those  proposals 
before  we  came  to  examine  the  bill  pend- 
ing, which  is  the  committee  bill. 

As  I  tmderstand  the  imanimous-con- 
sent  request,  if  the  substitute  package, 
which  embraces  those  18  amendments,  is 
adopted,  the  bill  is  open  for  further 
amendment  at  that  point. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Before  the  Chair 
makes  its  decision,  I  wish  to  go  back  to 
an  agreement  made  with  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  relative  to  amendments  he 
will  have.  He  indicated  at  that  time  that 


as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  covering  his 
amendments  only,  he  will  be  agreeable 
to  a  time  limitation  of  30  minutes,  15 
minutes  to  a  side.  I  would  like  to  include 
that  provision  in  the  request  insofar  as 
he  is  concerned. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  repeat  his  request?  I  could 
not  hear. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  willing  to  agree  to  a  time  limi- 
tation of  30  minutes,  15  minutes  for  each 
side.  I  would  like  to  have  that  included 
as  to  those  amendments,  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  in  the  agreement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask 
whether  or  not  the  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  are  addressed  to 
the  committee  bill  or  the  McGovern  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence if  an  agreement  is  i-eached. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  would  depend  on  the 
situation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  not  object  to 
any  decision  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman.  I  do  wish  to  make  clear  the 
original  request  made  would  not  have 
saved  time  for  the  preser\-ation  of  the 
committee  iwsition  on  these  18  points. 
Now,  it  does.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it 
is  very  clear  that  if  the  substitute  fails, 
other  than  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas,  where  there  is  a  limi- 
tation of  time,  the  original  bill  will  then 
continue  to  be  open  for  amendment 
without  limitation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct  under  the  agreement,  under  the 
proposed  agreement. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
'  Mr.  McGovERN )  is  offering  his  bill  as  a 
substitute  to  ours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  we  are  to  go  over 
all  the  amendments  and  let  them  be 
appended  to  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate.  I  would  object.  I  am  agreeing 
to  this  to  get  through  the  bill  as  soon  as 
possible:  but  if  the  substitute  fails  and 
then  it  goes  through  with  all  18  amend- 
ments, there  would  be  no  time  saved. 
Because  of  that  I  object. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield.  I 

Mr.  McGOVERN  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator's  concern  about 
saving  time  of  the  Senate,  if  we  can.  I 
would  think  if  we  offered  the  sub.siitute 
package  and  that  were  rejected,  that  no 
Senator  would  want  to  foreclose  the  pos- 
sibility of  offering  additional  amend- 
ments to  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No:  but  not  amend- 
ments that  are  going  to  be  defeated  in 
the  Senator's  substitute. 

Mr.  McGOVERN  There  may  be  a  pos- 
sibility we  would  include  one  or  two  by 
separate  \ote. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  know,  but  it  should 
settle  the  matter  entirely  by  agreement 
to  the  substitute. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  would  not  want  to 
foreclose  any  Senator  from  offering 
amendments  to  the  original  bill. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  unanimous-consent  request 
and  express  the  hope  we  can  get  started 
on  the  debate  on  the  pending  measure 
this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
posal is  withdrawn.  What  is  the  will  of 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  2LLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    ELLENDER.    Mr.   President,    the 

pending  bill.  S.  2547.  would  expand  and 

improve   the   food   stamp   program.   Its 

objective  is  to  abolish  poverty-induced 

hunger  in  the  United  States. 

The  bill  would  increase  the  size  of  the 

"program  from  $315  million  for  the  last 

'fisc^ryear  to  $750  million  for  this  fiscal 

year  and  to  $1.5  billion  the  next  fiscal 

year,  with  another  $1.5  billion  for  the 

year  after  that. 

The  committee  gave  a  gcxid  deal  of  at- 
tention to  the  bill.  We  had  4  days  of 
hearings.  I  am  sure  all  those  who  de- 
sired to  testify  did  testify. 

After  concluding  with  the  hearings, 
the  committee  spent  2  full  days  in  execu- 
tive session  In  working  out  the  bill.  I  am 
glad  to  say  it  wa.s  votrd  out  of  the  com- 
mittee unanimously.  Reservations  were 
mads  by  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota. All  of  us.  of  course,  took  note  of 
that.  I  understand  it  is  his  objective  to 
present  some  amendments  to  the  pend- 
ing bill.  Those  amendments  will.  I  am 
sure,  be  in  keeping  with  the  proposals 
that  he  submitted  to  the  committee  when 
the  pending  bill  was  considered.  As  I  re- 
call, the  co.iimittee  more  or  less  unani- 
mously voted  against  or  objected  to  the 
proposals  that  hz  placed  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Prcsid  nt.  the  food  stamp  progrpjn 
has  been  with  us  for  qu  te  somt  time. 
Originally  it  was  in  effect  about  2  or  3 
years  before  World  War  I.  During  the 
war  it  was  discontinued.  Thereafter  au- 
thority was  given  to  reinstate  the  pro- 
gram, and  in  the  early  sixties  it  was  re- 
instated on  a  pilot  baszs.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  several  areas  in  the  coun- 
tiy  were  chosen  to  try  out  the  best  meth- 
ods of  can-ying  on  a  food  stamp  program. 
After  2  or  3  years  of  experience,  the 
committee  then  considered  a  bill,  which 
was  finally  passed  and  which  is  the  law 
today.  Under  that  program  we  gained  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  information.  Then, 
from  the  pilot  experience  we  had  gained! 
we  started  to  write  a  blil,  which  is  now 
the  law.  Under  that  bill.  Mr.  President, 
we  started  out  with  an  annual  outlay  of 
$75  million.  The  second  year  we  increased 
It  to  SlOO  million.  The  third  year  we  in- 
creased it  to  S200  million.  Still  more  ex- 
perience was  gained. 

I  am  very  disappointed  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  not  yet  enacted 
a  resoluton  that  was  pass;d  by  the  Sen- 
ate last  June.  The  resolution  did  not  in 
any  manner  change  the  present  law.  but 
merely  increased  the  authorization  from 
$340  million  to  $750  million.  It  is  true 


that  the  Department  stated  that  during 
fiscal  1970  it  could  not  use  more  than 
$610  million,  as  I  recall;  but  in  order  to 
be  on  the  safe  side,  the  Senate  commit- 
tee decided  to  report  the  resolution  for 
$760  million. 

In  the  pending  bill  we  have  incorpo- 
rated authorization  for  $750  million  to 
be  spent  during  the  fiscal  year  1970.  In 
addition,  as  I  have  just  stated,  we  have 
provided  for  additional  funds  to  be  spent 
over  the  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972. 

It  i.s  my  belief  that  the  sums  author- 
ized by  the  committee  will  be  ample  to 
broaden  this  program  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  provide  food  for  the  needy. 

The  bill  would  assure  every  ehgible 
household  the  abiUty  to  buy  an  adequate 
and  nutritious  diet. 

It  would  assure  every  poor  person  in 
every  area  that  had  the  program  of  the 
opportunity  to  participate.  Where  any 
family  was  too  poor  to  pay  even  the 
barest  minimum  of  50  cents  per  person 
per  month  for  its  food,  the  State  agency 
would  be  required  to  pay  for  its  coupon 
allotment,  or  arrange  for  such  payment 
by  local  charities  or  welfare  organiza- 
tions. 

In  other  words,  this  provision  is  sim- 
ply a  substitute  for  those  who  would  de- 
sire to  write  into  the  bill  provision  for 
free  coupons. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  recipients 
would  pay  nothing,  under  the  bill.  We 
prorvide  that  it  be  paid  by  the  States,  or 
by  char. table  organizations  that  are  usu- 
ally in  the  field  of  providing  food  for  the 
needy.  No  household  could  be  charged 
more  than  30  percent  of  its  income  for  its 
stamps. 

Minimum  national  standards  of  eligi- 
bility would  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tai-y  to  assure  that  all  poor  families  are 
eligble. 

State  authorities  would  be  utilized  as 
at  present  and  would  be  given  a  real 
share  in  the  program  handling  the  cer- 
tification of  eligible  households,  issuing 
stamps,  and,  in  addition,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  helping  participants 
pay  the  small  charge  made  for  stamps 
wherever  necessary.  In  the  few  cases.  If 
any,  where  State  or  local  cooperation 
cannot  be  obtained,  a  program  is  ur- 
gently needed,  and  the  need  cannot  be 
met  with  a  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  could  operate  the 
program  directly  upon  request  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State. 

Everj-  effort  would  be  made  to  inform 
poor  families  of  the  program  and  to  in- 
sure their  participation  in  it.  This  would 
be  a  function  of  the  State  agency,  and  it 
would  use  the  services  of  other  federally 
funded  agencies  in  carrying  it  out. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  bill.  They  give  every  poor 
family  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  fully 
adequate,  nutritious  diet. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection,  it 
was  the  belief  of  the  committee  that  we 
should  have  full  cooperation  at  the  local 
level,  in  order  to  make  this  venture  suc- 
cessful. I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  com- 
mittee voted  without  objection  for  con- 
tinuing the  method  of  having  the  State 
and  local  people  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  addition,  the  bill  contains  provi- 
sions designed  to  simplify  procedures  to 
make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  each  fam- 
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ily  to  obtain  its  stamps.  Under  these  pro- 
visions hearings  would  be  provided  by  the 
State  agency  to  settle  grievances;  house- 
holds receiving  public  assistance  would 
be  certified  on  the  basis  of  information 
available  to  the  State  agency,  if  such  in- 
formation were  adequate:  and  coupons 
woiUd  be  issued  on  at  least  monthly  and 
semimonthly  schedules  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  participants. 

Since  the  delivery  of  the  coupons  is 
left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  State. 
the  State  could  provide,  if  it  chooses,  lor 
weekly  distribution  of  coupons,  or  what- 
ever system  would  suit  its  own  needs. 

The  cost  of  coupons  could  be  deducted 
from  federally  aided  public  assistance 
program  payments  if  the  participant  de- 
sired. 

In  addition  to  expanding  and  facilitat- 
ing the  food  stamp  program,  the  h\\\ 
would  permit  direct  commodity  distribu- 
tion to  be  continued  during  the  initial 
period  of  a  food  stamp  program  in  any 
area,  and  would  provide  for  an  interde- 
partmental committee  to  advise  the  Sec- 
retary on  food  assistance  programs.  The 
bill  authorizes  every  reasonable  step  th.it 
can  be  taken  to  provide  food  for  the 
hungry. 

Federal  efforts  to  help  feed  our  chil- 
dren and  our  poor  have  been  developed 
through  the  years,  being  expanded  and 
improved  as  we  progressed.  As  shown  in 
the  table  on  page  7  of  the  committee  re- 
port, our  food  assistance  programs  have 
grown  from  $645.9  million  in  fiscal  1966 
to  $743.8  million  in  fiscal  1967,  to  .S908  9 
million  in  fi.scal  1968,  to  $1.2  billion  in 
fiscal  1969.  and  probably  $2  billion  in 
fiscal  1970.  The  best  and  now  the  larsest 
of  the  family  food  a,ssistance  program.^  is 
the  food  stamp  program.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantages of  providing  a  varied  diet  and 
permitting  participants  to  make  their 
own  .selections  in  their  local  food  stores 
at  their  own  convenience. 

The  original  food  stamp  program  was 
conducted  in  the  fiscal  years  1939-43 
under  section  32  of  Public  Law  320.  74th 
Congress,  but  there  were  problems  and  it 
was  discontinued  during  the  World  War 
II  years,  as  I  have  heretofore  stated.  In 
1959  permissive  authority  for  a  program 
was  provided  by  Public  Law  86-341,  but 
this  authority  expired  on  January  31, 
1962,  without  having  been  used.  Prior  to 
its  expiration  a  pilot  food  stamp  program 
was  begun  on  May  29,  1961,  under  the 
authority  of  section  32,  in  McDowell 
County,  w.  Va.:  and  pilot  programs  in 
seven  additional  areas  were  in  opera- 
tion by  mid-July  1961.  The  pilot  pro- 
grams were  expanded  and  extended  as 
the  Department  gained  experience  and 
in  1964  Congress  enacted  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  to  provide  a  legislative  frame- 
work for  the  program.  The  act  authorized 
$75  million  for  the  program  for  fiscal 
1965,  $100  million  for  fiscal  1966,  and 
$200  million  for  fiscal  1967.  The  program 
has  continued  to  expand  as  rapidly  as 
was  consistent  with  good  administration. 
It  has  been  well  administered  and  verv 
successful;  and  the  time  has  arrived 
when  it  can  be  greatly  expanded. 

Such  expansion  should  not,  however, 
be  undertaken  without  regard  to  the 
safeguards  that  have  been  developed, 
without  regard  to  local  responsibility  to 
share  in  the  cost  of  providing  food  for 
the  neediest  families,  and  without  atten- 
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tion  to  the  most  carefiil  considerations  of 
fis  al  responsibility.  While  It  would  more 
than  double  the  authorization  for  fiscal 
1970  and  double  that  again  for  fiscal 
1971,  the  committee  bill  has  been  de- 
veloped to  preserve  these  safeguards  and 
to  preserve  local  responsibility.  The  com- 
mitte-e  bill  was  developed  after  4  days  of 
hearings  in  May  and  careful  considera- 
tion of  those  hearings  and  the  various 
bills  and  other  proposals  before  the 
committee. 

The  food-stamp  program  is  one  that 
draws  heavily  on  State  responsibility  and 
on  State  and  local  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. In  each  State,  the  State  welfare 
aa-ency  develops  a  plan  of  operation,  and 
!ia,s  the  responsibility  for  certifying  ap- 
plicants and  issuing  stamps.  In  many 
cases  the  State  agency  already  has  in  its 
possession  the  information  needed  to  de- 
termine the  applicant  household's  eligi- 
bility and  assign  to  it  its  proper  coupon 
.'-chedule.  The  bill  provides  nearly  auto- 
matic certification  in  such  cases 

Where  the  State  agency  does  not  have 
the  requisite  information,  it  obtains  it 
from  the  applicant  household  and  such 
otlier  sources  as  it  deems  fit.  There  is 
nothing  complex  or  difficult  about  this 
procedure.  Employees  are  available  in 
local  welfare  ofHces  to  assist  in  the  mak- 
ine  out  of  applications.  Applicants  are 
n  quired  to  give  honest  answers,  and  local 
welfare  employees  are  required  to  obtain 
the  information  needed  for  certification. 
This  is  a  fiscally  responsible  method  of 
operating  the  program;  and  the  commit- 
tf  e  rejected  suggestions  made  by  some 
tliat  applicants  certify  their  own  eligibil- 
ity and  be  absolved  from  responsibility 
for  falsehoods.  Such  suggestions,  if 
adopted,  would  invite  wrongdoing  and 
.'scandals  which  might  bring  the  entire 
program  into  such  disrepute  that  we 
would  lose  the  program  entirely. 

At  present,  eligible  households  pay  an 
amount  equal  to  their  normal  food  ex- 
penditures, and  receive,  in  return,  food 
stamps  of  sufficient  value  to  enable  them 
more  nearly  to  obtain  a  low-cost  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet.  Under  the  bill, 
they  would  generally  pay  less  and  receive 
more  than  at  present.  Under  the  bill,  the 
charge  for  stamps  could  not  exceed 
either  30  percent  of  the  household  in- 
come, or  an  amount  representing  a  rea- 
sonable investment  in  stamps.  Since 
most  low-income  households  ordinarily 
pay  an  excessive  part  of  their  income  for 
food,  these  criteria  represent  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  the  cost  of  stamps  to 
them,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  with 
the  lowest  incomes.  The  bill  increases 
the  value  of  the  stamps  allotted  each 
family  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of 
a  nutritionally  adequate  diet.  So,  in  the 
future,  low-income  households  will  be 
able  to  obtain  a  nutritionally  adequate 
diet  with  only  a  reasonable  investment. 
in  no  event  more  than  30  percent  of  their 
income. 

Families  so  poor  as  to  be  on  federally 
aided  welfare  programs — such  as  old- 
afre  assistance  or  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren— should  have  no  trouble  in  partici- 
pating in  this  program.  These  families 
receive  a  regular  monthly  check  from 
their  welfare  agency,  part  of  which  is  to 
meet  their  food  needs.  By  spending  no 
more  than  30  percent  of  their  welfare 
check — and  in  many  cases,  substantially 


less  than  30  percent — they  will  receive 
enough  stamps  to  buy  an  adequate  diet. 
Other  poor  families  getting  State  or  local 
welfare  should  be  able  to  participate  on 
the  same  basis. 

Welfare  has  historically  been  a  State 
and  local  responsibility.  The  State  and 
local  governments,  together  with  private 
charities,  have  develop>ed  knowledge  and 
experience  in  dealing  with  welfare  prob- 
lems and  have  competent,  trained  per- 
sonnel. The  food  stamp  program  en- 
hances local  welfare  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  food  that  can  be  purchased 
out  of  the  welfare  check.  It  should  not  re- 
place local  welfare  or  sen'e  as  a  means  of 
simply  shifting  local  responsibilities  to 
the  Federal  Government.  Accordingly 
the  bill  would  not  provide  for  free  coupon 
allotments,  but  would  continue  in  effect 
by  law  the  minimum  charge  which  has 
heretofore  been  fixed  administratively. 
That  minimum  is  50  cents  per  person  per 
month,  but  in  no  case  more  than  $3  per 
month  for  any  family.  This  amount 
would  be  paid  by  the  State  agency  if  the 
family  could  not  afford  to  pay  it.  and  if 
the  State  could  find  no  other  local  wel- 
fare organization  that  would  pay  it.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  the  verv-  least  that  ought 
to  be  asked  of  local  people  in  the  way  of 
helping  to  feed  their  poor. 

For  the  families  on  welfare,  other  than 
federally  assisted  welfare,  the  State 
agency,  at  present,  can  arrange  to  have 
deductions  made  from  welfare  payments 
to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  food 
stamps.  Under  the  bill  this  could  also  be 
done  in  the  case  of  federally  assisted  wel- 
fare with  the  consent  of  the  welfare 
client. 

As  I  have  said,  the  program  has  been 
developed  carefully  and  gradually.  The 
bill  provides  for  an  expansion  from  S3 15 
million  last  year  to  SI. 5  billion  in  fiscal 
1971  and  1972.  The  bill  increases  the 
value  of  the  coupon  allotment  for  each 
household  from  an  amount  which  pro- 
vides it  with  "an  opportunity  more 
nearly  to  obtain  a  low-cost  nutritionally 
adequate  diet"  to  the  full  cost  of  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet.  This  is  a  big  step. 
We  should  not  at  this  time  try  to  go  fur- 
ther and  extend  the  program  to  soap,  in- 
secticides, clothing,  or  shelter.  All  of 
these  are  necessities,  but  if  we  try  to  take 
care  of  them  in  this  program,  the  pro- 
gram will  surely  bog  down,  and  we  will 
not  be  able  to  extend  it  to  every  family 
that  needs  food  assistance. 

Of  course,  not  all  households  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  program  will  do  so. 
As  the  household  income  increases,  the 
difference  between  the  amount  it  must 
pay  for  its  coupon  allotment  and  the 
value  of  its  coupon  allotment  diminishes. 
And  as  this  difference  diminishes,  there 
is  less  and  less  need  and  consequently 
less  benefit  to  be  obtained  from  partici- 
pation. 

Coupon  schedules  showing  the  amount 
to  be  paid  by  households  in  each  Income 
bracket  are  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Adjustments  are  made 
for  households  that  have  large  medical 
or  other  expenses  which  reduce  the 
amount  they  have  available  for  invest- 
ment In  food. 

Most  States  issue  coupons  on  monthly 
and  semimonthly  schedules,  and  the  bill 
would  require  this.  For  a  family  which 


receives  a  relief  check  once  a  month,  a 
monthly  schedule  may  be  best.  For  fam- 
ilies that  receive  money  more  frequently. 
it  may  be  impossible  to  accumulate 
enough  to  meet  a  monthly  schedule 
Some  States  have  even  more  frequent 
schedules,  and  this  practice  could  be 
continued  under  the  bill.  More  frequent 
issuance,  of  course,  involves  greater 
costs,  and  the  committee  felt  that  this 
should  be  left  to  the  State,  which  must 
pay  these  costs. 

The  States  have  responsibility  for  is- 
suing coupons  and  may  adopt  the  meth- 
ods they  find  most  feasible  and  conven- 
ient for  the  recipient  and  for  the  State. 
Some  States  establish  their  own  is.suing 
offices.  Others  pay  commercial  banks  or 
other  agencies  to  issue  coupons  for  them. 
It  has  been  charged  that  in  some  cases 
these  charges — such  as  a  charge  of  63 
cents  per  transaction  in  Los  Angeles — 
are  exhorbitant. 

As  I  said,  t  is  all  left  to  the  State  be- 
cause it  is  within  the  province  of  the 
State  to  make  it  monthly,  .semimonthly, 
or  four  times  a  month  if  it  is  desired,  it 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  this 
charge  is  paid  by  the  State  or  locality  out 
of  its  own  funds.  Presumably  the  State 
has  comp^etent  employees  acquainted 
with  local  conditions,  with  the  amount  of 
work  and  risk  involved  in  issuing  coupons 
in  the  correct  amount  to  the  persons  en- 
titled, and  w;th  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages to  the  State  and  the  recipient 
involved  in  the  use  of  alternate  methods. 
In  any  event  it  should  be  made  absolutely 
clear  that  the  recipient  pays  no  part  of 
the  cost  of  issuing  food  stamps  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  pays  no  part  of 
such  cost.  That  cost  is  borne  entirely  by 
the  State  or  locality  The  convenience  to 
the  recipient  of  being  able  to  obtain  food 
stamps  at  the  nearest  bank  is  obvious  and 
the  States  should  certainly  be  permitted 
to  continue  i.ssuance  in  this  manner,  if 
they  so  elect. 

Eligible  households  use  food  stamps 
just  like  money  to  purchase  food  at  their 
local  retail  stores,  which  in  turn  redeem 
the  coupons  through  their  local  banks. 
just  like  checks. 

The  food  stamp  program  has  been  de- 
veloped as  the  best  method  of  assuring 
low-income  families  of  an  adequate  and 
nutritious  diet  Many  other  methods  have 
been  tried  during  the  period  between  the 
termination  of  the  early  food  stamp  pro- 
gram in  1943  and  the  enactment  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  Direct  com- 
modity distribution  provides  a  diet  with- 
out sufficient  variety  and  without  many 
of  the  elements  needed  for  good  nutrition. 
It  can  involve  considerable  spoilage  and 
waste.  It  involves  the  inconvenience  and 
cost  of  a  separate  distribution  system.  We 
should  move  as  rapidly  as  administra- 
tively possible  to  extending  the  food 
stamp  program  to  the  entire  country. 
At  this  point  I  wish  to  add  that  it  was 
the  desire  of  the  former  administration 
to  try  to  get  food  stamps  used  entirely 
throughout  the  country  rather  than  have 
direct  food  distribution,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  just  mentioned.  In  my  judgment,  it 
would  not  have  taken  very  much  longer 
to  make  it  possible  for  food  recipients  to 
deal  entirely  with  stamps. 

To  provide  for  direct  distribution  and 
food  stamps  in  the  same  area  would  tend 
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to  defeat  the  program.  Just  as  bad 
money  drives  out  good  money,  direct 
commodity  distribution  would  tend  to 
destroy  the  food  stamp  program.  When 
confronted  with  the  choice  of  a  poor  diet 
of  free  food  or  a  good  diet  for  some 
small  cost,  economic  pressure  would  im- 
doubtedly  cause  many  to  choose  the  free 
food  at  the  expense  of  their  health  and 
the  health  of  their  children. 

To  permit  eligible  households  to  pay  a 
part  of  the  cost  and  receive  only  a  part 
of  their  coupon  allotment  would  also 
tend  to  defeat  the  program.  Many  house- 
holds would  undoubtedly  take  this  alter- 
native if  It  were  offered  to  them.  Ob- 
viously, the  only  effect  of  such  an  al- 
ternative is  to  permit  households  to  ob- 
tain less  than  an  adequate  diet  and  per- 
petuate the  malnutrition  the  program  is 
designed  to  cure. 

We  should  not  tolerate  any  provision 
which  would  deprive  any  household  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  of  a  fully  ade- 
quate diet  for  all  its  members. 

Provisions  which  would  relieve  the 
States -ef  any  responsibility  for  mini- 
mum food  welfare,  which  would  encour- 
age fal.sehood  with  freedom  from  any 
penalty  therefor,  or  which  would  extend 
the  program  to  goods  or  services  otlier 
than  food  may  appear  to  be  verj'  gen- 
erous. However,  the  adoption  of  such  pro- 
visions, tacking  on  a  little  something 
more  here  and  there,  could  easily  cause 
the  entire  structure  to  fall.  It  is  our  duty 
to  build  a  program  that  will  accomplish 
Its  objective  and  that  can  be  maintained. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First,  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  upon  his  explanation  of  this 
committee  bill,  which  I  think  does  effec- 
tively deal  with  this  very  serious  problem. 

I  should  like  to  amplify  one  point 
which  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  men- 
tioned, and  that  is  the  fact  that  the 
committee  bill  contains  a  provision  under 
which  the  total  appropriation  if  made 
for  1970.  and  if  not  used  in  1970.  would  be 
carried  forward  until  1971.  and  the  same 
provision  applies  with  reference  to  1971. 
So  that  unused  funds,  if  they  could  not 
bp  used  in  full  and  with  proper  care  dur- 
ing any  year  of  the  life  of  this  program, 
which  extends  over  only  three  years,  as 
suggested— 1970.  1971.  and  1972— would. 
at  the  end  of  each  year,  be  projected  into 
the  succeeding  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
lect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  So  that  the  whole 
amount  of  authorization — $750  million 
for  1970.  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars 
for  1971.  and  one  and  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars for  1972 — is  available  to  be  carried 
forward  until  June  30.  1972.  if  it  is 
appropriated  and  may  be  usefully  em- 
ployed during  that  whole  period. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  failed  to  mention  that,  but  that 
is  what  the  bill  provides. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  wanted  it  to  be  mentioned 
at  this  time  for  this  reason:  As  the  Sen- 
ator will  recall,  the  Senate  placed  in  the 
appropriation  bill  for  1970  the  total  au- 
thorized amoimt  included  in  the  tem- 
porai-y  resolution,  the  emergency  resolu- 
tion, which  the  Senate  passed  some  time 
ago  and  sent  to  the  House,  I  would  want 


it  clear  in  the  Record  that  the  entire  $750 
million,  even  if  it  could  not  be  used  in 
fiscal  1970  because  of  the  lapse  of  time 
since  we  acted  on  this  matter,  can  never- 
theless be  usefully  employed  in  this  pro- 
gram. I  would  like  that  to  be  understood 
not  only  by  Senators  but  also  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body,  so  that  no  con- 
fusion will  arise  on  this  point.  I  would 
also  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the  authori- 
zation for  any  year"  will  not  be  carried 
forward  unless  it  is  appropriated.  In  other 
words  for  any  part  of  the  fiscal  1970 
authorization  which  cannot  be  used  in 
1970  to  be  carried  forward,  it  must  be 
appropriated  for  1970. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  pending  bill  so 
provides. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  tome. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  was  very 
glad  to  join  with  our  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  in  bringing  this  bill.  S.  2547, 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate:  and  I  am  very 
happy  to  support  the  bill  now.  The  chair- 
man has  given  a  very  good  explanation 
of  the  bill  which  is  now  before  us.  and  in 
my  book  it  is  an  excellent  bill. 

My  association  with  food  stamps  goes 
back  many  years.  I  was  Governor  of  Ver- 
mont when  the  first  food  stamp  plan  was 
placed  in  operation.  There  were.  I  believe, 
five  pilot  programs  put  into  effect  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  one  of 
them  happened  to  be  in  Vermont.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  it  worked  exception- 
ally well  at  that  time.  There  was  very  lit- 
tle cheating  or  graft  or  anything  of 
that  sort  going  on,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
better  programs  which  were  established 
under  the  New  Deal  years. 

This  firsthand  experience  convinced 
me  then  that  the  food  stamp  program 
was  the  best  method  yet  devised  to  im- 
prove the  diets  of  needy  families.  I  am  of 
the  same  opinion  today — nearly  30  years 
later.  Based  on  firsthand  experience,  I 
then,  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  spon- 
sored food  stamp  legislation  from  1943 
on.  in  every  session  of  Congress  up  to.  I 
believe.  1961.  I  was  joined  in  the  early 
years  by  Senator  Robert  LaFollette  of 
Wisconsin,  and  in  later  years  by  Senator 
YouKG  of  North  Dakota.  Senator  Ander- 
son of  New  Mexico,  and  others. 

The  plan  we  offered  called  for  the  is- 
suance of  a  monthly  stamp  allotment 
equal  to  the  cost  of  an  adequate  diet, 
with  the  families  making  a  reasonable 
payment  for  the  stamp,  based  upon  the 
family's  ability  to  pay. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  participated 
in  authorizing  a  pilot  food  stamp  pro- 
gram in  1961 — an  approach  that  I  had 
long  advocated  in  my  national  allotment 
plan.  This,  as  I  recall,  was  a  House  bill 
which  had  already  passed  the  House, 
and  it  seemed  best  to  support  that  bill 
rather  than  promote  our  own  that  year. 

I  joined  my  colleagues  in  the  strong 
Senate  support  for  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  and  for  the  amendments  of  1967 
and  1968.  which  extended  the  program 
and  Increased  its  funding. 

I  beheve  that  one  of  the  early  coun- 
ties under  the  new  program  in  1961  was 
Franklin  County.  Vt.;  and  I  believe  that 
we  were  the  first  State  where  the  pro- 
gram was  extended  to  cover  the  entire 
area  of  a  State  a  few  years  later. 


I  do  not  know  just  what  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  the  stamps  is  being  paid 
by  the  families  that  are  using  them  now. 
but  until  this  year  it  was  approximately 
60  percent.  This  means  that  their  food 
was  subsidized  to  the  extent  of  40  per- 
cent by  the  Federal  Government,  which 
is  very  small  compared  with  the  subsidy 
extended  to  some  of  our  big  corporations 
today.  But  the.se  are  not  the  people  who 
come  into  Washington  and  cry  every 
time  they  cannot  buy  just  what  food 
they  want. 

Another  good  thing  about  this  bill. 
which  was  finally  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee, is  that  it  continues  a  program 
which  is  handled  largely  by  private  in- 
dustry, with  local  banks  and  local  mer- 
chants providing  the  necessary  services 
The  program  does  enjoy  the  support  of 
people  generally. 

There  are  some  complaints.  A  woman 
told  me  the  other  day  that  she  saw  one 
of  these  people  actually  buying  oranges 
with  food  stamps,  and  the  person  was 
buying  cheese  and  milk,  too. 

I  said: 

That  is  the  general  idea  for  her  to  be  able 
to  buy  oranges,  milk,  meat,  and  fresh  vege- 
tables, That  is  the  purpose  of  It. 

Now.  we  are  considering  a  bill  to  fur- 
ther improve  a  basically  sound  food  pro- 
gram. As  is  proper.  Congress  looked  at 
the  program  experience  since  1964.  rec- 
ognized the  need  to  further  improve- 
ments, and  has  now  taken  steps  to  make 
tJie  necessary  legislative  changes,  par- 
ticularly in  the  funding. 

Tiie  Senate  already  has  passed  an 
emergency  resolution  authorizing  an  in- 
crease in  appropriations  for  this  fiscal 
year  from  $340  million  to  $750  million.  It 
is  net  expected  they  could  use  that  full 
amount  this  year  but  it  was  provided,  as 
the  Senator  from  Florida  said,  for  a 
cariTOver  in  other  years:  and  for  each 
of  the  following  2  years  the  Senate  bill 
today  would  authorize  $1.5  billion,  an 
increase  of  more  than  400  percent  over 
the  present  limitation  on  the  food  stamp 
program.  Yet.  there  are  those  who  say 
we  are  very  stingy  about  it  all.  They 
know  perfectly  well  they  could  not  use 
more  than  that  amotmt  of  money;  they 
do  not  have  the  facilities  to  get  that 
program  any  further  underway  during 
the  next  2  years. 

I  certainly  hope  no  one  tries  to  make 
political  profit  out  of  this  bill  at  the  ex- 
pense of  people  who  really  need  some- 
thing to  eat.  That  would  be  disgusting. 
In  improving  the  program,  we  must  not 
eliminate  the  basic  principles  of  the 
program.  The  bill  we  are  considering  to- 
day continues  the  cooperative  Federal, 
State,  and  local  sharing  of  responsibili- 
ties. 

It  builds  upon  State  and  local  welfare 
responsibilities,  rather  than  acting  as 
a  substitute  for  them.  It  enables  people 
who  participate  in  the  program  to  stand 
taller,  to  walk  straighter.  and  to  talk  a 
little  plainer  language  than  they  would 
if  they  were  dependent  upon  welfare 
handouts.  The  bill  retains  the  self-heh) 
principle  and  the  incentives  for  self- 
support. 

It  utilizes  our  efiScient  commercial  dis- 
tribution system  rather  than  requirinu 
States  and  localities  to  set  up  a  second 
delivery  system  to  handle  the  donated 
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commodities.  The  delivei-j-  of  surplus 
foods  has  grown  in  some  places  into 
scandalous  proportions,  delivering  food 
to  the  people,  food  they  did  not  need 
and  could  not  use.  but  somebody  was  paid 
for  the  administrative  cost  of  handling 
tlie  program.  This  bill  would  give  needy 
families  access  to  the  wide  variety  of 
food  available  in  retail  stores,  rather 
than  re.stricting  them  to  a  limited  range 
of  Government-acquired  foods. 

It  will  increase  sales  by  stores  of  meat, 
poultry,  dairy  products,  citrus  fruits,  and 
fresh  vegetables.  That  is  what  is  neces- 
sary to  upgrade  the  diets  of  people  who 
have  not  had  adequate  amounts  of  the 
right  kinds  of  foods  to  eat. 

It  incorporates  a  program  of  food  and 
nutrition  education  for  participating 
families,  so  that  they  can  get  the  best 
nutrition  for  their  increased  food-pur- 
cha.^ing  power. 

The  program  modifications  we  are  con- 
.^idering  today  are  designed  to  bring  food 
stamp  benefits  to  more  of  our  needy 
families:  insure  that  these  families  can 
buy  a  nutritious  diet  with  their  coupon 
allotment:  introduce  additional  operat- 
ing flexibilities  into  the  program;  and 
provide  for  the  progressive  expansion  of 
the  program  to  all  counties  and  cities, 
pliasing  out  the  commodity  program  as 
fast  as  feasible.  That  cannot  be  done 
overnight  in  some  cases,  because  the  ade- 
quate machinery  is  not  established  as  yet. 

These  program  modifications  also  are 
consistent  with  the  President's  far- 
reaching  proposals  for  the  reform  of  our 
national  welfare  system.  But  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  act  now  on  food  stamps. 
The  need  for  action  is  both  immediate 
and  urgent. 

I  saw  a  release  which  came  from  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  a  week  ago 
Sunday  reporting  on  hearings  which  had 
been  held  over  there  in  which  it  was  di- 
vulged that  2  percent  of  the  people  using 
food  stamps  cheated.  Mr.  President,  can 
you  imagine  that?  The  implication  was 
that  nothing  could  be  done  for  tlie  other 
98  percent  until  some  way  had  been 
found  to  control  the  2  percent  who 
cheated,  I  said  when  I  read  that  article 
tiiat  I  certainly  hope  they  do  not  apply 
tiiat  rule  to  the  Congress  becau.se  if  they 
find  2  percent  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress cheated  in  any  w-ay.  they  would 
have  to  deny  the  remainder  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  their  .seat^  until  some 
way  was  found  to  deal  with  the  2  percent. 
I  thought  that  was  a  lather  weak  argu- 
ment for  not  acting  on  a  food  stamp  bill. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  bill.  There  may 
be  amendments  to  improve  the  bill.  I 
have  one  amendment  myself.  I  will  read 
my  amendment  now  and  will  discuss  it 
unless  the  chaii-man  wants  to  accept  it. 
My  amendment  states: 

On  page  2.  line  18.  insert  the  following  new 
sentence  after  the  phrase  "Agriculture": 

In  prescribing  such  national  standards, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  account  the 
benents  of  extending  the  food  stamp  program 
to  households  which,  in  the  absence  of  such 
benefits,  might  be  required  to  obtain  wel- 
fare assistance  to  meet  minimum  subsistence 
needs." 

My  amendment  is  approved  by  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
does  no  violence  to  the  bill  in  any  way. 
li  simply  seeks  to  indicate  the  guidelines 


for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  use 
in  determining  who  is  eligible  and  who 
is  not  eligible,  but  it  does  not  do  anyone 
out  of  his  just  needs.  Sp>eciflcally,  the 
amendment  requires  the  establishment 
of  guidelines  making  households  eligible 
for  food  stamps  which  otherwise  would 
have  to  go  on  public  welfare  in  order  to 
obtain  a  minimum  subsistence.  The  food 
stamp  program  was  designed  to  keep 
families  off  welfare  and  this  amendment 
would  insure  that  the  national  standards 
for  eligibihty  would  carry  out  that  pur- 
pose. As  I  said  before,  it  does  no  violence 
to  the  bill  in  anyway. 

Mr.  ELLENDER'  That  was  the  same 
amendment  that  he  submitted. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Stanton  on  our  committee  staff.  While 
it  does  not  materially  change  the  bill  in 
anyway,  it  does  make  it  easier  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  establish 
proper  guidelines. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  up  to  the  De- 
partment, of  course,  to  make  the  guide- 
lines under  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  can  see  no  objection 
to  the  amendment.  I  have  no  objection 
toil. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  offer  his  amend- 
ment at  this  time? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  I  not  only  offered  it, 
I  also  read  it  to  save  the  clerk  the 
trouble. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  18,  insert  the  following 
new  sentence  after  the  phrase  "Agricul- 
ture.": 

"In  prescribing  such  national  standards, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  into  account  the 
benefits  of  extending  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram to  households  which.  In  the  absence  of 
such  benefits,  might  be  required  to  obtain 
welfare  assistance  to  meet  minimum  sub- 
sistence needs." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  vield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  I  understand  the 
amendment  correctly — I  have  not  seen 
the  wording  of  it  in  print — it  would  mean 
that  tile  Secretary  would,  in  determining 
eligibility,  have  in  mind,  among  other 
things,  the  effort  to  keep  people  off  the 
welfare  rolls '1' 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  see  no  objection  to  it  at  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
commend  my  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  for 
bringing  out  what  I  believe  is  an  ex- 
cellent bill.  I  do  not  say  there  can  be 
no  improvement.  Amendments  will  be 
offered.  I  am  sure,  but  the  main  thing 
is  to  see  that  these  people  get  more  ade- 
quate diets  than  they  are  getting  now, 
that  they  are  able  to  hold  up  their  heads 
straighter  and  not  be  pointed  at  as  being 
shiftless,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to 
feed  their  families  on  a  much  higher  nu- 
tritional level  than  they  are  doing  at  the 
present  time. 


KANSAS    COMMITTEE    ON    NUTRITION    AND 
HUMAN     NEEDS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  member 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs,  as  well  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  it  is  obvious  to  me  that  nu- 
merous problems  exist  throughout  the 
United  States  that  are  closely  related  to 
nutrition  and  human  needs.  I  concluded 
long  ago  that  only  through  the  close  co- 
operation of  all  levels  of  government  and 
the  private  sector  is  there  any  hope  of 
finding  meaningful  solutions  to  these 
problems.  For  this  reason,  a  group  of  out- 
standing Kansans  agreed  to  assist  me, 
and  a  Kansas  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs  was  constituted  some 
months  ago. 

Under  the  leadership  of  our  distin- 
guished former  Senator  Frank  Carlson 
and  Mrs.  Verne  Alden,  of  Wellsville, 
Kans.,  the  Kansas  committee  has  worked 
diligently  throughout  the  summer 
months  reviewing  and  deliberating  on 
possible  new  approaches  to  the  needs  of 
our  disadvantaged  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  much 
publicity  that  in  some  States  some  coun- 
ties do  not  participate  in  a  food  assist- 
ance program.  Often,  the  roadblock  in 
these  counties  is  not  the  lack  of  need  or 
lack  of  desire,  but  the  lack  of  population 
which  makes  the  implementation  of  these 
programs  impractical.  One  of  the  Kansas 
committee's  recommendations  would  be 
to  combine  administration  of  food  as- 
sistance programs  in  sparsely  peculated 
counties.  This  would  apply  to  my  State 
of  Kansas. 

The  Kan.sas  Nutrition  Committee  also 
recommended  that  if  the  food  assistance 
programs  are  expanded,  there  must  be 
accompanying  increases  in  nutrition 
education. 

Mr.  President,  the  Kansas  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  h&s  of- 
fered other  valuable  recommendations 
which  should  be  helpful  to  the  Senate 
when  it  considers  S.  2547.  A  copy  of  their 
report  has  been  forwarded  to  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Clifford  Hardin  and  to. 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  WeK 
fare  Robert  Finch,  and  will  be  placed  in 
the  Record  so  that  Senators  mav  review 
it. 

I  commend  the  members  of  the  Kan- 
sas committee.  Their  voluntary  efforts 
provide  an  outstanding  example  of  how 
local  action  can  t>e  effective  in  helping 
to  solve  a  most  urgent  domestic  prob- 
lem. It  is  time  Washington  listened  to 
those  who  are  now,  and  have  been,  on 
the  firing  line. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
summarj'  of  the  informative  report  the 
Kansas  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
Committee  submitted  to  me  on  Septem- 
ber 15.  along  with  the  names  of  the  com- 
mittee members. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

September   13,   1969 
Hon.  Robert  Dole. 
U.S.  Senator,  1 

Se-nate  Office  Building,  | 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dolk:  As  chairman  of  your 
Kansas  citizens  committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs,  I'm  pleased  to  submit  this 
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report  It  represents  two  months  of  concen- 
trated study  and  personal  contact  efforts  by 
committee  members. 

It  Is  my  observation  that  the  Individuals 
who  served  in  your  behalf  on  this  committee 
and  In  this  Inquiry  have  taken  their  assign- 
ments seriously  and  worked  Intensively.  The 
three  group  meetings.  I  felt,  were  lively  and 
most  Informative. 

As  you  know  there  has  been  much  press  In 
Kansas  during  these  months,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  absence  of  food  programs  and 
directed  at  the  whys  of  local  issues.  I  feel 
this  committee  was  doing  some  direct  talking 
locally  and  had  a  significant  role  In  calling 
attention  to  these  local  Issues. 

The  one  point  that  continually  came  up  In 
our  discussions  was  that  education  is  des- 
perately needed  to  solve  the  nutrition  and 
feeding  problems  of  the  poor  and  needy.  I 
would  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  call 
attention  to  this  need.  You  and  your  col- 
leagues, as  you  develop  legislation  to  solve 
poverty's  problems,  will  be  In  a  position  to 
see  that  funded  education  components  are 
Included.  The  poverty  stricken  and  mal- 
nourished can  be  told  to  "get  with  It"  but 
they  have  to  be  taught  how  to  "with  it  get." 
In  behalf  of  your  committee  and  Senator 
Carlson,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  "speak  out  and  up"  on  this 
vital  !ssue.  Certainly  this  committee  stands 
ready  to  give  you  further  assistance  at  your 
request. 

Sincerely  and  respectfully, 

Mrs.  Verne  W.  .-^lden. 

CBtECTIVFS     OF     THE     KANSAS     CoMMTTTEE     ON 

Nutrition   and  Human   Needs 
I    "To  act  as  an  advisory  committee  to  me 
on  Kansas  needs  in  order  that  I  may  report 
them    to    the    Senate    Select    Committee    on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 

2.  To  analyze  existing  food  and  public  as- 
sistance programs  and  propose  legislative 
and  administrative  changes. 

3.  To  create  an  awareness  of  malnutrition 
as  related  to  poverty  and  accompanying 
human  needs." 

Members  of  the  Kansas  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and   Human   Needs 

Senator  Prank  Carlson  (chairman)  Con- 
cordia. 

Mrs.  Verne  W.  Alden  ( cochalrman ) .  Wells- 
ville. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Black.  Topeka. 

Mrs.  M.  L    Breidenthal.  K.insas  City. 

Judge  Floyd  H.  Coffman.  Ottawa. 

Mrs.  Ed  Faulkner,  El  Dorado. 

Mr   James  A.  Garver.  Parsons. 

Mrs.  Marvin  Gunn.  Salina 

Mrs.  George  Haley,  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  E.  Kent  Hayes,  Top>eka. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Carrilio,  Topeka. 

Dr.  Evalyn  S.  Gendel.  Topeka. 

Mrs.  Cliff  Hope.  Jr  .  Garden  City 

Mrs.  Bex  Lee.  Wichita 

Mr   Walter  c'  Peirce.  Hutchinson. 

Mr   Thomas  M.  Potter.  Wichita 

Mr.  Allen  C    Quetone.  Horton. 

Mrs,  Bill  Richardson,  Hoxie. 

Mr.  Robert  E   Schmidt.  Hays. 

Miss  Ruby  Scholz,  Topeka 

Mrs.  Earl  Simmons.  Ashland. 

Mrs.  Barbara  E.  McWhorter,  Topeka. 

Mr.   O.   L.    Plucker,   Kansas   City. 

Mrs.  Cecil  Nutter,  Agenda. 

Mrs.  Grace  M    Shugart,  Manhattan. 

Mr.  Harold  L.  Smelser,  Topeka. 

Mrs.  Beverly  Smith,  Salina 

Mr.  Ray  P.  Uehllng,  Ness  City. 

Rev.  Walter  Weiss,  Great  Bend. 

Dr.  Shirley  White,  Manhattan. 

Mr.  Harold  E.  Wills,  Dodge  City. 

Dr.  George  A.  Wolf,  Jr..  Kansas  City, 

Mrs.  Harold  O.  Williams,  Cheney 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Wright.  Salina. 

Mr.  A.  Price  Woodard,  Jr.,  Wichita. 
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Report  of  the  Kansas  Committee  on 
NuTRrrioN  and  Human  Needs 
the  absence  of  family  food  assistance  pro- 
cwams  in  certain  kansas  counties sub- 
committee no.   1 

(Submitted  by  Thelma  Wright) 
Committee  members:   Mrs.  Marvin  Gunn, 
E.  Kent  Hayes,  Mrs.  Cecil   Nutter,  Allen   C 
Quetone,  Mrs.  Grace  M.  Shugart,  Mrs.  Earl 
Simmons,  Mrs.  H    O.  Wright. 
This  Committee  recommends. 

1.  That  small  counties  band  together  for 
administering  food  programs  For  donated 
foods    have  a  central  distribution  point. 

2.  That  a  program  of  education  for  the 
needy  be  established  at  the  county  level, 
through  Extension  Home  Economists,  so  they 
can  effectively  use  donated  foods  or  plan 
purchases  with  food  stamps.  (See  Commit- 
tee report  no.  5  > 

3.  That  education  be  broadened  to  include 
education  of  County  Commissioners  as  to 
how  the  food  stamps  and  donated  food  could 
be  used  and  especially  what  constitutes 
malnutrition. 

This  committee  prepared  a  questionnaire 
which  was  sent  to  cotmty  commissioners  in 
July.  A  summary  of  findings  follow: 

Counties  who  have  neither  food  program 
and  want  neither; 
Comanche  Brown 

Washington  Thomas 

Marshall  Norton 

Cloud  Ellis 

Bartjon  Marlon 

Rlcet  Clay 

Pratjt  Republic 

Nesa  Coffey 

Lincoln  Barber 

Nemaha 


Counties  who  have  food  stamps  and  want 
to  continue: 


Crawford 

Montgomery 

Johnson 

Neosho 

Gre«iwood 

Wilson 


Leavenworth 

Atchison 

Franklin 

Bourbon 

Cherokee 

Labette 


Counties  who  have  food  commodities  and 
want  to  continue: 

Kearny  Sherman 

Elk  Hamilton 

Harper  Meade 

Gram  Clark 

ford  Kingman 

Hodgeman  Sedgewlck 

Shawnee  Wyandotte 

Counties  who  do  not  have  food  stamps  but 
want  them: 

Sedgwick— Presently  have  Pood  Commodity 

Program,  but  have  voted  to  change. 

Jackson  Allen 

Greeley  Miami 

Reno  Woodson 

Sheridan  Jefferson 

Osage  Riley 

Douglas  McPherson 

Saline  Cowley 

Linn  Dickinson 
Lyon 

Counties  who  do  not  have  food  commodi- 
ties but  want  them: 


Ottawa 

Decatur 

Harvey 

Finney 

Sumner 


Graham 
Edwards 
Morris 
Harvey 


PROBLBMS    CONFRONTING    THE    FOOD    ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS SUBCOMMITTEE    NO.    2 

(Submitted  by  Walter  C.  Peirce) 
Committee     members:     Harold     Smelser; 

Mrs.  Bd  Faulkner;  Mrs.  Harold  O.  WlUiams; 

Mrs.  Cliff  Hope.  Jr.;  Robert  Schmidt,  Walter 

Peirce,  Thomas  Potter. 
A  major  concern  of  the  committee  Is  that 


present  food  assistance  programs  do  not  re- 
duce the  county  welfare  load.  The  new  pro- 
grams, instead  of  being  coordinated  with,  are 
piled  on  top  of  existing  programs.  This  has 
been  a  reason  for  many  counties  not  partic- 
ipating, since  it  would  mean  an  increase  i:i 
county  property  taxes  to  pay  the  increased 
administration  costs. 

At  the  July  26  meeting  in  Salina  the  sub- 
committee  discussed   the   following: 

1.  Low  participation  in  food  stamp  coun- 
ties (an  average  of  30";  of  welfare  families 
using  the  program  where  It  has  been  avail- 
able.) 

The  problem  is  that  many  eligible  families 
do  not  buy  stamps  because  they  want  to 
spend  the  welfare  check  for  other  things 
The  suggested  solution  was  that  the  amount 
of  stamps  which  families  were  eligible  for  be 
assigned  and  issued;  preferably  mailed  to 
them. 

The  USDA  should  take  into  consideration 
the  differences  of  various  areas  in  revising 
formulas  of  distribution  and  stamp  pro- 
grama.  The  key  issue  is  providing  an  ade- 
quate diet  for  low  income  needy  lamlUes. 

The  requirement  of  a  fixed  amount  (  : 
food  stamps  to  be  purchased  should  be  more 
realistic.  It  is  better  if  a  family  buy  one  half 
their  quota  than  be  forced  to  buy  all  or  none 
SlmpUfy  the  regulations  on  food  items  eli- 
gible. The  check-out  girl  is  supposed  to  know 
that  food  stamps  cannot  be  used  for  im- 
ported beef  from  Argentina,  flsh  from  Africa. 
pineapple  from  the  Phllllplnes,  etc.  Better 
diet  is  the  main  criterion  for  food  distribu- 
tion. Special  interest  groups  should  not  use 
food  stamp>s,  school  lunch  programs  and 
commodity  distribution  as  a  vehicle  for  dis- 
criminating against  Imports,  margarine,  etc 
Better  diet  and  higher  participation  wi:: 
help  everyone,  including  special  interest 
groups. 

There  are  other  items  in  the  store  which 
should  be  disqualified  along  with  tobacco,  al- 
coholic beverages,  such  as  carbonated  drlnkf=, 
candy  and  gum.  Proper  diet  will  or  should 
be  the  determining  factor.  Perhaps  Items 
such  as  soap  should  be  allowed. 

2.  Adverse  news  publicity  on  excessive 
stocks  of  commjdlties  found  in  clients 
homes. 

Many  of  the  original  methods  of  distribu- 
tion have  been  improved  yet  the  bad  pub- 
licity lingers  on.  The  distribution  of  com- 
modities seems  to  be  working  well  in  Wich- 
ita. Extension  programs  are  helping  low  in- 
come people  learn  to  cook  Education  and 
motivation  are  still  major  problems. 

3.  Distribution  of  surplus  food  commodities 
and  the  selling  of  stamps. 

Volunteer  groups  can  be  a  help  in  dis- 
tributing commodities  or  in  helping  Indi- 
viduals get  to  the  distribution  points.  Stamps 
distribution  could  be  simplified  bv  assigning 
and  issuing  food  stamps  to  those  "on  welfare 
and  other  needy  families.  The  committee 
strongly  recommends  that  the  stamp  books 
be  m.iiled  out.  They  felt  this  would  be  better 
than  present  methods  of  selling  them  and 
would  be  better  than  proposals  of  selllne 
them  at  post  offices. 

4.  How  to  inform  local  officials  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Outreach  groups— KSU  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service,  technical  action  groups.  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

5.  Increased  taxes  on  the  local  level  to  pay 
extra  administration  coets  and  warehousing 
of  commodities. 

Perhaps  federal  money  for  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration costs,  rent  for  warehouses,  etc. 
All  counties  should  have  equal  treatment. 

6  How  to  handle  the  program  in  sparsely 
settled  areas  or  counties  with  few  families 
considered  needy  or  on  welfare. 

Combine  a  number  of  counties  or  tie  to 
a  more  populous  one.  Mailing  of  food  stamps 
would  again  be  the  answer.  Let  local  people 
certify  the  need  for  food  assistance. 

The  committee  is  concerned  with  the  fact 
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that  people  who  are  trying  to  help  them- 
-elves  and  be  self  supporting  may  have  more 
i.eed  for  supplemental  food  than  those  on 
-.velfare.  Medical  and  dental  services  which 
L-.re  furnished  welfare  clients,  can  create  a 
terrific  emergency  for  self  employed  f>eople. 
Tlielr  need  for  food  assistance  may  be  quite 
Ant. 

The  really  needy  would  be  helped  while  the 
;mprovldent  should  be  encouraged  to  help 
tliemselves.  Far  too  often  the  incentives  are 
reversed,  encouraging  the  deadbeats  to  be 
p.irasltes  and  discouraging  those  who  are  in- 
dustrious. While  revisions  are  being  made  in 
relief  and  welfare  procedures,  the  matter  of 
proper  incentives  Is  of  paramount  Impor- 
t.ince. 

CmLD    NtTTRrrlON    PROGRAMS SUBCOMMITTEE 

NO.    3 

(Submitted  by  Mrs.  Rex  Lee) 
Committee    Members:    Evalyn    S.    Gendel. 

M  D  ;  Dr.  O.  L  Plucker;  Mrs  Bill  Richardson; 

M.'-s.  Ruby  Scholz;  Mrs.  Rex  Lee. 

1.  School  Breakfast  and  Lunch  Programs 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  definite 
mci  Immediate  need  for  an  Initial  outlay  for 
fstablishing  food  facilitiee,  the  current  ma- 
1  )r  problem  Is  the  method  of  receiving  and 

lilizing  money  over  and  above  the  cost  of 
:  od.  These  facilities  must  be  established  In 
order  to  use  existing  funds,  now  available 
'.wider  the  National  School  Act  and  also  the 
Chllds  Nutrition  Act  for  school  Breakfasts, 
which  must  be  turned  back  if  there  .^re  no 
tacllltles  to  store,  prepare  or  serve  the  food 
which  can  be  purchased  and  also  no  person- 
nel to  supervise  and  prepare  It.  We  recom- 
:iiend  that  Federal  assistance  is  needed  for 
tqulpment  and  personnel  on  an  interim 
b.wls.  We  recommend  initiating  a  General 
School  Aid  Program  such  as  block  grants, 
Kistead  of  the  present  categorical  aid.  There 
:nust  be  more  flexibility  in  sharing  the  cost. 

■here  participation  Is  high  and  relative  eco- 
;.omlc  status  Is  low,  also  more  flexibility  in 
the  methods  of  preparation,  distribution  and 
-erving.  The  law  in  Kansas,  on  school  financ- 
.ng  does  not  permit  spending  over   104<r(    of 

no  previous  expenditures,  subsequently,  the 
tost  of  establishing  kitchens  and  etc.,  can- 
not be  included  in  the  school  budget.  The 
rjresent  conditions  prohibit  the  schools  from 

■  ntering  into  this  program  and  consequently, 
.lere  is  hunger  and  malnutrition.  In  our 
ompetltlve  Society,   there   is   an   important 

relationship  between  children's  nutritional 
experience  and  their  eventual  competence 
as  adults. 

2.  State  Consultant  Nutritionist 

We    also   recommend    Kansas    re-establish 

■  le  position  of  State  Consultant  Nutritionist 
lu  the  State  Department  of  Health,  which 
■v.is  unfilled  for  three  years  because  of  ab- 
solute noncompetitive  salary  and  was  re- 
:.ioved  from  the  budget  because  it  could  not 

■  ?  filled.  This  person  in  the  past  war  prtmar- 
;y  serving  schools  and  youth  institutions  on 
:' jixl  utilization  and  the  relationship  of  nu- 
trition to  health  of  school  age  children. 

We  recommend  more  publicity  on  why 
Federal  funds  cannot  be  used.  We  would  like 
t  1  see  Welfare  cooperate  with  the  schools  to 

courage  families  to  use  a  portion  of  the 
food  allotment  as  allocation  for  reduced  price 
lunches. 

Could  the  money  that  is  designated  for 
ch(X)l  lunches  (15<  per  day  I  be  paid  directly 
■3  the  school  so  these  children  can  have 
ianch? 

HEALTH    CARE    FOR    LOW-INCOME    GROttPS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  4 

(Submitted  by  C.  Waltsr  Weiss) 
Committee  members:   Mr.  H.  R.  Carrilio; 

Judge    Floyd    H.    Coffman;    Dr.    Shirley    A. 

'.Vhlte;  Dr.  George  A.  Wolf;   Mr.  P.  E.  Biack; 

Mrs.  Verne  Alden;    C.  Walter  Weiss.   ACSW. 
Taking   into   consideration    the   following 

facts: 

(1)    The   high    correlation    of    .96   of   the 

poverty  Index  and   the  relative  health  In- 


dex In  Kansas  las  reported  by  Mr.  Johnson, 
the  Health  Planning  Analyst  with  the  Com- 
prehensive   Health    Planning    Program); 

(2)  Recent  studies  show  that  low  income 
persons  Just  above  welfare  level  are  In  the 
poorest  health  of  all,  having  i>oor  Immuniza- 
tion levels  and  uncared  for  dental  problems; 

(3)  Problems  in  the  Health  Care  System 
Include:  (a)  Shortages  and  poor  distribu- 
tion of  health  manpower:  ib)  High  costs 
due  to  unnecessarily  duplicated  and  under- 
utilized facilities  and  equipment:  ic)  Du- 
plicated services  in  some  areas  and  absence 
of  necessary  .'ervlce  in  other  areas;  id) 
High  cost  of  administration  by  the  vendor 
groups,  as  a  result  of  regulations  set  forth 
by  governmental  units: 

(4)  Urban  Renewal  and  Public  Housing 
Programs  have  not  kept  up  with  the  need 
for  additional  sound  housing  units; 

(5)  The  recommendations  made  by  Dr. 
Thomas  P.  Taylor,  Chairman,  Coordinating 
Council  for  Health  Planning.  State  of  Kan- 
sas, In  his  statement  to  the  Subcommittee; 

(6)  The  critical  element  involved  In  break- 
ing the  poverty  cycle  Is  that  of  nutrition. 

Subcommittee  No.  4  submits  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  for  consideration: 

(1)  Federal  Legislation  Khould  be  pro- 
posed to  institute  programs  Increasing  the 
supply  of  health  manpower.  The  usage  of 
paraprofesslonals  and  sub-professionals 
needs  to  be  strongly  encouraged. 

(2)  Increased  federal  funding  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  is  strongly  urged. 

(3)  In  view  of  the  need  for  adequate  in- 
formation on  which  to  base  planning  and 
program  decisions,  a  statistical  gathering 
program  should  be  permanently  established. 

(4)  A  very  high  priority  should  be  placed 
on  the  needs  of  children  as  the  best  preven- 
tive measure  our  society  can  take  Preschool 
programs,  day  care  services,  and  adequate 
housing  are  involved  In  child  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

(5)  Continued  and  adequate  support  of 
educa.tlonal  programs  in  nutrition  Is 
strongly  urged. 

Statement  by  Dr.  Thomas  F  Taylor,  Chair- 
man, Coo.dinating  Council  for  Health 
Planning  to  the  Sub-Committee  ^4  of  the 
Kansas  Comvftee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs.  Av.gust  23,  1969 
I  wish  to  thank  the  committee  for  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  health  care  for  low  In- 
come groups  I  am  currently  chairman  of  the 
Coordinating  Council  for  Health  Planning 
which  advises  the  State  Board  of  Health  In 
regard  to  Its  responsibilities  as  the  agency 
designated  by  the  Kansas  Legislature  to  pre- 
pare and  administer  a  State  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  Program.  The  Partnership 
for  Health  Amen:lments  of  1966  and  1967  to 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  authorized  the 
establishment  of  state  and  areawide  health 
planning  programs  Our  task  is  to  establish  a 
comprehensive  and  systematic  planning  proc- 
ess to  establish  goals,  objectives  and  priorities 
for  health,  and  to  include  both  the  public 
and  the  private  sector  In  this  planning  proc- 
ess. Priorities  for  the  expenditure  of  grants 
for  comprehensive  health  planning  services 
w^hlch  will  be  available  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  blocks  rather  than  in  categorical 
grant  must  be  r^etermined  The  scope  of  the 
activities  for  comprehensive  health  planning 
are  to  include  the  manpower,  facilities,  and 
services  nece.^s  ry  for  promoting  and  assur- 
ing the  highest  level  of  health  attainable  for 
every  person  in  an  environment  which  con- 
tributes positively  to  healthful.  Individual 
and  family  living. 

This  planning  process  must  be  a  true 
partnership  Involving  public  and  private 
agencies,  organizations,  and  programs,  and 
all  levels  of  government  with  no  domination 
by  any  segment  We  hope  that  through  ac- 
tivities of  areawide  councils  and  a  system  of 
sub-committees,  the  expression  of  health 
needs  as  seen  by  the  people  of  the  state  will 
be  included  in  the  planning.  Identification  of 
population  groups  with  higher  than  average 


risks  of  Illness  is  a  significant  goal  of  the 
program  In  addition  to  working  with  exist- 
ing agencies,  we  will  assist  OEO  and  Model 
Cities  with  their  health  components  and  in- 
clude their  findings  and  recommendations  in 
the  setting  of  priorities 

Mr.  Johnson,  the  health  planning  analvst 
with  the  Comprehensive  Health  Planning 
Program  has  devised  a  general  health  status 
index.  Copies  of  this  are  available  for  the 
committee.  A  number  of  weighted  factors 
were  u-sed  In  determining  this  index  includ- 
ing an  index  of  poverty  related  to  the  number 
of  families  in  each  countv  with  incomes  be- 
low $3,000  as  reported  from  the  1960  census 
This  poverty  rating  was  not  given  a  large 
weighting  in  the  computation.  When  Mr 
Johnson  ran  a  correlation  between  the  pov- 
erty index  and  the  relative  health  index  the 
high  correlation  of  96  was  obtained  The  cor- 
relation remained  .95  between  the  poverty 
factor  and  all  the  other  factors  The  povertv 
level  is  the  most  Important  factor  in  the  gen- 
eral status  of  the  population.  This  may  lend 
strong  support  to  any  federal  measures  to 
Increase  the  Income  level  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  population. 

Financial  support  is  now  available  through 
Medicaid  and  Medicare  for  health  services 
which  low  income  and  elderlv  people  land 
many  of  the  elderly  are  poor)  need  There  is 
a  greater  utilization  of  the  Health  Services  by 
these  groups  than  ever  before  whether  be- 
cause of  promises  for  health  care  or  of  in- 
ability to  pay  prior  to  the  advent  of  medicare 

Recent  studies  show  that  low  income  per- 
sons Just  above  welfare  level  are  in  the  poor- 
est health  of  all.  These  persons  have  poor  im- 
munization levels  and  uncared  for  dental 
problems  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  medicaid  assistance  pavments 
in  Kansas  has  been  coverage  for  "dental 
problems.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  5 
years  to  catch  up  on  the  dental  treatment 
needed  by  persons  on  welfare.  The  dental 
problems  of  those  just  above  welfare  levels 
arestUl  neglected. 

70  percent  of  the  persons  on  welfare  in 
Kansas  live  in  counties  having  either  a  food" ' 
stamp  program  or  a  commoditv  distribution 
program.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  tlils  committee 
which  Is  fortunate  to  have  serving  on  it  Dr' 
White  Who  has  pioneered  In  the  use  of  nutri- 
tion aides,  about  the  need  for  nutrition  edu- 
cation for  the  entire  population. 

The  health  care  system  is  more  obviously 
visible  now  with  the  Increased  demand  for 
services.  Shortages  and  poor  distribution  of 
health  manpower,  high  costs  due  to  unneces- 
sarily  duplicated  and  underutilized  facilities 
and  equipment,  duplicated  services  in  some 
areas  and  absence  of  necessarv  services  In 
other  areas  and  high  costs  of  administration 
by  the  \endor  groups  as  a  result  of  regula- 
tions set  forth  by  governmental  units  are  all 
problems  In  the  health  care  system.  Model 
City  Studies  In  Wichita  and  Kansas  City 
show  that  poor  transportation  systems  make 
it  Impossible  for  residents  In  one  part  of 
the  city  to  utilize  Health  Services  in  other 
parts  of  the  same  city. 

The  grant  for  comprehensive  public  health 
services  for  Kansas  in  FY  1970  totaled 
S917.400.  Fifteen  percent  of  this  must  be 
used  for  mental  health  services  and  70  per- 
cent of  the  toui  must  be  used  for  services 
In  communities.  Unless  this  appropriation  Is 
significantly  Increased,  the  concept  of  the 
block  grant  will  be  of  little  significance. 

I  was  asked  to  summarize  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Booz.  Allen  &  Hamilton  Report 
as  they  pertain  to  housing,  sanitation  and 
pest  control  This  was  the  report  of  a  con- 
sulting firm  prepared  for  the  Legislative 
Council  In  1967-68  at  the  request  of  the 
Kansas  State  Board  of  Health.  The  report 
stated  that  there  was  no  organized  housing 
program  In  Kansas  such  as  existed  in  other 
states  and  recommended  the  adoption  and 
enforcement  of  state  uniform  housing  stand- 
ards. The  figures  from  the  1960  U  B  Census 
show  that  the  national  total  for  Sound  hous- 
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Ing  with  plumbing  facilities  Is  74  percent 
The  Kansas  total  was  71.9  percent.  The 
severity  of  the  housing  problem  for  some 
groups  Is  highlighted  by  the  findings  of  the 
Kansas  City.  Kansas  Model  Cities  Program 
which  showed  that  using  the  same  1960  U  S 
Census,  the  area  total  for  the  Model  Cities 
area  in  Kansas  City  was  only  16.8  percent 
Sound  housing. 

Urban  renewal  and  public  housing  pro- 
grams have  not  kept  up  with  the  need  for 
additional  sound  housing  units,  The  private 
market  is  unwilling  to  assume  the  risks  In- 
volved. Financial  Institutions  In  the  Kansas 
City  area  now  deny  Investment  capital  or 
reqvilre  excessive  down  payments  according 
to  the  findings  of  the  Model  Cities  Program 
Again,  a  major  problem  is  for  those  families 
whose  Income  is  too  high  for  public  housing 
but  not  high  enough  to  compete  for  suitable 
housing  on  the  open  market  The  Kansas 
Department  of  Economic  Development  will  be 
Including  housing  In  its  planning  during  the 
coming  year.  Some  provisions  are  evidently 
available  under  the  1968  Housing  Act  which 
have  not  been  utilized  But  U.  addition,  in- 
centive may  be  necessary  so  that  private  in- 
vestors will  find  construction  of  adequate 
low  cost  housing  profitable 

eoncewrtng  sanitation,  the  Booz,  Allen  & 
Hamllto«-Report  stated  that  Increasing  pop- 
ulation and  industrial  expansion  continues 
to  create  new  problems  in  general  sanitation 
and  waste  disposal  They  stated  that  state 
standards  are  needed.  The  state  did  receive 
a  United  States  Public  Health  Service  Grant 
in  1967  for  a  3  year  solid  waste  planning 
project. 

In  regard  to  pest  control,  the  report  stated 
that  such  programs  can  be  most  effectively 
administered  locally.  Such  problems  are 
Interrelated  for  rodents,  for  example,  will 
breed  in  areas  with  poor  waste  disposal. 

The  Coordinating  Council  for  Health  Plan- 
ning has  established  a  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronmental Health  Problems.  Under  the  chair- 
manship of  Dr.  Ross  McKlnney  from  the 
University  of  Kansas,  this  committee  Is  now 
preparing  a  more  complete  survey  of  the 
environmental  health  services  and  programs 
in  Kansas  available  from  both  public  and 
private  agencies  and  a.:sociations.  The  com- 
mittee will  recommend  priorities  for  environ- 
mental health  concerns  in  the  state  and 
recommendations  and  actions  for  their  im- 
provement. 

Kansas  does  have  a  State  Child  .Abuse  Reg- 
ister We  do  not.  however,  have  all  of  the 
services  nor  channels  of  communication  nec- 
essary to  deal  with  these  and  related  prob- 
lems There  are  still  24  counties  In  Kansas 
which  are  not  included  in  areas  receiving 
services  from  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers.  There  Is  a  shortage  of  foster  homes 
and  adequate  child  care  facilities.  Support  of 
federal  programs  for  adequate  mental  health 
and  child  care  facilities  is  certainly  indi- 
cated 

In  the  summary  I  would  make  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  for  federal  legis- 
lation: 

1  Programs  to  Increase  the  supply  of 
health  manpower  The  social  security 
amendments  of  1967  permit  the  use  of  sub- 
professionals  m  welfare  and  maternal  and 
child  health  projects.  The  usage  of  parapro- 
fessionals  such  as  medical  corpsmen  should 
be  explored. 

2.  Increase  federal  funding  under  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act.  This  includes  fund- 
ing for  comprehensive  health  planning  and 
for  block  grants  for  community  health  serv- 
ices and  other  special  health  projects  which 
are  locally  sponsored.  The  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  goals  and  intent  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  the  amount  of  money  awarded  for 
implementation  is  a  source  of  frustration 
and  disillusionment.  The  same  will  be  true 
of  the  new  welfare  proposal  unless  the  mini- 
mum payment  truly  takes  Into  consideration 
the  amount  of  money  necessarv  to  provide 
an  adequate  diet. 

3.  There  Is  a  great  need  for  Information 


on  which  to  base  planning  and  program  de- 
cisions. Inadequate  information  Is  available 
In  all  of  our  work.  So  far,  we  do  not  know 
where  people  are  who  actively  do  the  work 
on  one  hand  and  we  do  not  have  adequate 
sources  of  information  on  the  other  hand. 
For  example,  housing  statistics  are  available 
only  from  the  federal  census.  And,  for  exam- 
ple, in  Kansas  we  do  not  have  ciurent  In- 
formation on  actively  practicing  physicians 
or  nurses.  Other  methods  for  obtaining  this 
basic  Information  must,  be  found  in  order 
to  make  good  sound  Judgmental  decisions. 

4.  In  addition  to  catching  up  with  the 
needs  of  the  adult  population,  a  very  high 
priority  must  of  course  be  placed  on  the 
needs  of  children  as  the  best  preventive 
measure  our  society  can  take.  Priorities 
should  be  placed  on  head-start  and  other 
pre-school  programs,  children  and  youth  pro- 
grams, and  the  coordination  of  such  special 
programs  with  other  existing  and  needed 
physical  and  mental  health  and  educational 
services.  The  Interdepartmental  Committee 
for  Children  and  youth  in  Kansas  Is  spon- 
soring a  demonstration  project  In  three 
counties  of  Kansas  to  Improve  and  coordi- 
nate the  whole  system  of  community  services 
offered  to  children  and  family.  Simplified 
federal  funding  for  such  demonstrations  and 
continued  programs  would  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  public. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  describe 
the  efforts  of  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning  Program  and  to  offer  my  views  in 
this  very  Important  area. 

NtTTRITION     EDUCATION SUBCOMMITTEE     NO,     5 

(Submitted  by  Beverly  B.  Smith) 
Committee  Members:  Mrs.  Barbara  Mc- 
Whortar;  Mr.  Ray  Uehllng;  Mrs.  George  Ha- 
ley; Mrs.  M.  L.  Breidenthal:  Mr.  Harold  E. 
Wills;  Mr.  James  A.  Garver;  Mrs.  Beverly 
Smith,  chairman. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee  In 
Topeka  on  June  28.  those  in  attendance  were 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Breidenthal,  Kansas  City;  Mrs. 
George  Haley,  Kansas  City;  Mrs.  Barbara  Mc- 
Whortar,  Topeka;  Mrs,  Beverly  Smith,  Sa- 
Una,  At  this  meeting  Mrs.  Breidenthal  was  to 
check  on  the  Nutrition  Aid  Program  in  her 
county,  Mrs  Haley  was  to  check  on  other  Ex- 
tension Service  activities,  and  Mrs.  McWhor- 
ter  was  to  check  on  H.E.W.  School  and  Health 
related  activities.  In  addition  each  member 
was  to  attempt  to  find  cut  about  different 
Nutrition-Education  programs  that  were  be- 
ing carried  on  in  their  respective  counties. 
Mrs.  Bei'erly  Smith  was  elected  chairman  of 
this  sub-committee. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  committee  was 
held  July  26  at  the  Hilton  Inn  In  Sallna. 
Those  In  attendance  were  Mr.  Ray  Uehllng 
of  Ness  City  and  Mrs.  Beverly  Smith  of  Sa- 
lina.  Previous  correspondence  had  gone  out 
to  the  sub-committ€e  members  This  meeting 
was  spemt  explaining  what  had  been  done  at 
the  previous  meetings.  No  actual  results  or 
accomplishments  were  given  at  this  panlcu- 
lar  time.  The  following  information  was  re- 
ceived—one from  Mrs.  Doris  Haley.  Kansas 
City,  saj-ing  that  an  interrtew  was  made  with 
Mrs.  Betty  Price  of  the  Nutrition  Extension 
Service  of  Wyandotte  County.  The  following 
information  was  obtained  from  this  inter- 
view: The  Extension  Service  has  first  tried 
to  establish  rapport  with  the  various  groups 
receiving  food  from  the  commodity  program. 
One  manner  In  which  this  has  been  done  Is 
to  train  members  of  these  groups  to  teach 
other  individuals  methods  of  best  using  the 
foods  obtained. 

Small  classes  are  held  In  neighborhood  cen- 
ters and  those  participating  are  happy  to  be 
taught  by  someone  In  their  own  group.  Vol- 
unteers also  go  Into  various  homes  to  teach 
methods  of  adapting  recipes  and  cooking 
new  focxls  made  available  by  the  program. 
Classes  are  held  at  Y  W.C.A.  branches  and 
have  been  successful.  Many  of  these  have 
been  classes  with  youth  and  unwed  mothers. 
Work  has  been  done  with  social  workers  who 
deal   directly   with   persons  In   the  program 


and  gas  company  home  economists  are  given 
information  to  pass  on  to  their  oontacta.  In- 
formation has  been  given  to  those  on  special 
diets  The  Extension  Service  has  contributed 
newspaper  articles  to  the  Kansas  City  Star 
and  has  also  used  films,  recipe  books,  and 
brochures.  There  has  been  an  attempt  to  cre- 
ate an  awareness  of  what  foods  are  avail- 
able for  those  who  are  not  knowledgeable 
on  what  foods  can  be  obtained.  It  was  re- 
ported that  all  of  these  efforts  have  been 
met  with  success  and  the  entire  program 
reaches  more  and  more  people  every  day.  En- 
closed with  this  report  were  brochures  and 
newspaper  articles  regarding  the  Extension 
Program. 

Mrs.  McWhorter  contacted  four  people  In 
different  agencies,  plus  the  Nutrition  Con- 
sultant with  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare She  stated  that  It  may  have  been  her 
imagination,  but  she  felt  there  was  a  reluc- 
tance to  discuss  Nutrition-Education  pro- 
grams, probably  because  the  people  Involved 
realized  programs  are  Inadequate  as  far  as 
reaching  total  numbers  of  people  needing  as- 
sistance. She  approached  the  problem  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Resources  available: 

a.  What  programs? 

b.  Personnel  involved. 

c.  Practicality  of  present  programs  (right 
and  wrong  of  programs) . 

d.  What  are  the  needs  or  "what  recom- 
mendations should  be  made? 

Problems  mentioned  by  those  with  whom 
she  talked  were: 

1.  The  Department  of  Health  does  not 
have  a  nutritionist  to  act  as  a  resource 
person  throughout  the  state. 

2.  Distribution  of  surplus  commodities  is 
a  pr>)blem.  Funds  to  warehouse  are  not  avail- 
able A  C  &  Y  teaching  project  In  Kansas 
City  never  got  off  the  ground,  because  no 
funds  were  available  for  storage  or  distribu- 
tion. The  aged  have  no  means  of  transporta- 
tion to  warehousing  centers  to  pick  up  com- 
modities available  to  them. 

3.  Commodity  Program  vs.  Money.  The 
people  to  whom  .=;he  talked  were  divided  as 
to  whether  cash  should  be  made  available  for 
purchasing  and  clients  taught  to  purchase 
rather   than    utilize   available   commodities. 

4.  Apparently  county  commissioners  and 
boards  composed  of  nine  people  determined 
priorities  for  our  home  extension  people.  If 
the  commissioners  do  not  consider  nutrition 
Important,  nutrition  Is  not  taught. 

5.  Welfare  has  two  people  engaged  In  some 
kind  of  nutritional  education  on  a  very 
limited  basis.  One  acts  as  a  consultant  group 
and  the  other  has  been  involved  In  the  party 
type  of  teaching. 

Positive  Information: 

1.  Education  for  low  Income  groups  seems 
to  be  best  on  a  one-to-one  level, 

2.  Low  Income  people  enjoy  and  seem  to 
learn  when  the  environment  is  geared  to  ;i 
neighborhood  social  event  referred  to  as. 
■Teach  and  Party",  a  get  together  where 
plentiful  foods  are  served  and  cooky  cakes 
etc.  forms.  The  method  of  cookery  demon- 
strated and  recipes  distributed.  This  type  of 
teaching  was  referred  to  as  the  'buddy  sys- 
tem", -show  and  tell"  and  "cook  and  taste" 
parties. 

3.  Shawnee  County  is  utilizing  the  home- 
makers  trained  at  KSU.  Recommendations  as 
to  needs  were  not  forthcoming,  either  per- 
sonnel or  funds.  One  individual  did  say  she 
felt  that  Nutrition-Education  programs 
should  be  delegated  either  to  extension  peo- 
ple or  to  welfare  people.  She  felt  that  educa- 
tion I'nder  "one  umbrella"  would  produce 
better  results.  To  Illustrate  her  point  she 
mentioned  that  the  Inter-agency  Nutrition 
Committee  and  the  Technical  Action  Panel 
are  both  organized  to  keep  people  Informed, 
but  neither  really  knows  what  the  other  is 
doing. 

In  a  letter  from  Gladys  H.  Matthewson, 
nutrition  consultant,  Community  Health 
Service.   Department  of  Health,   Education. 
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and    Welfare,    Kansas    City,    she    notes    the 
following: 

".\s  you  know,  nutrition  education  is  a 
responsibility  shared  by  numerous  state 
iigencies.  In  the  state  Health  Department  it 
IS  a  component  of  all  programs  and  services 
concerned  with  health  promotion  and  Is  di- 
rected through  the  professional  personnel, 
^ervlng  Individuals  and  communities  either 
directly  or  Indirectly. 

■In  1967  Dr.  Arnold  Schaefer,  Chief  Nutri- 
tion Program,  Division  of  Chronic  Disease 
Programs,  Regional  Medical  Program  Service, 
Public  Health  Service,  Identified  three  popu- 
Litlon  groups  with  needs  for  nutrition  guid- 
ance and  public  health  programs.  These  pro- 
jections are  suggested  as  a  guide  In  the  vul- 
nerable group  where  there  are  children  and 
poverty  las  defined  by  OEO.i.  one  nutri- 
tionist per  10,000  population.  Per  groups  with 
long-term  illness,  heart  disease,  cancer, 
-stroke,  diabetics,  arthritis,  etc. — one  nutri- 
tionist per  50.000  population.  And  in  the 
area  of  health  promotion  for  the  general  pub- 
lic needing  nutrition  surveillance — one  nutri- 
ticnist  per  100,000  population  Under  the 
Medicare  legislation,  there  are  more  than 
14.500  beds  in  approximately  182  certified 
or  credited  hospitals  and  66  extended-care 
f.icilitles  for  whom  the  quality  of  nutritional 
rare  would  be  improved  through  nutrition 
and  aietary  consultation  from  the  state 
Health  Department. 

"About  60 ';  of  the  population  has  some 
home  health  services  available  at  present. 
Nutrition  consultation  is  available  on  a  part- 
time  b.-isis  In  four  of  the  thirty-five  certified 
agencies,  some  of  whom  utilize  home  health 
aids  to  assist  In  meeting  patient  needs.  Ac- 
cording to  Information  available  to  me,  there 
•  ire  about  200  public  health  nurses  in  the 
,-tate  and  local  health  departments.  Some 
on-going  nutrition  consultation  is  available 
in  Topeka-Shawnee  and  Wichita-Sedgwick 
County  Health  Departments  which  together 
employ  about  70  nurses.  Other  programs 
which  would  benefit  from  guidance  in  nutri- 
tion Include  school  health  nurses,  dental 
iiealth  personnel,  child  caring  facilities, 
migrant  health  projects,  and  pre-natal 
clinics  »o  name  a  few. 

"The  supplemental  food  programs  for  preg- 
tiant  women  and  children  has  been  initiated 
in  the  Western  Kansas  Migrant  Health  proj- 
ects. Topeka-Shawnee  County  Health  Depart- 
ment. The  children  in  youth  projects  at  Kan- 
sas University  Medical  Center  Is  presently 
involved  in  administrative  details  of  partlcl- 
Ijating  also." 

Sub-Committee  No.  5  of  the  Kansas  Com- 
mittee On  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  has 
concerned  itself  with  Nutrition-Education 
programs  in  Kansas.  These  are  the  minutes  of 
our  August  23rd  meeting  in  Manhattan  with 
Barbara  McWhorter.  Ray  Uehllng  and 
Beverly  Smith  in  attendance. 

The  Department  of  Health  considers  Nu- 
trition Education  a  component  of  all  pro- 
grams and  services  concerned  with  health 
promotion.  Division  of  Social  Welfare,  schools 
^nd  business  are  doing  very  little,  if  any. 
In  the  area  of  nutrition  education. 

The  most  progressive  program  of  Nutri- 
tton-Education  is  lielng  carried  on  in  the  Co- 
operative Extension  Service  with  their  Ex- 
panded Nutrition  Program  using  Nutrition 
.\ides. 

Our  committee  feels  that  in  addition  to 
money  and  other  program  changes,  that  Nu- 
trition-Education is  the  most  important  in- 
fluence to  make  results  of  lasting  importance 
m  combating  malnutrition. 

Therefore,  we  make  the  following  recom- 
mendations: 

1.  That  the  general  public  be  made  aware 
of  the  problems  In  nutritional  education  in 
order  that  they  support  a  program  to  ellml- 
:iate  malnutrition  and  improve  general  nu- 
trition  among    the   American    people. 

2.  That  the  responsibility  and  coordina- 
tion for  Nutrition-Education  be  placed  under 
one  agency  and  that  the  agency  be  the  Fed- 
eral Cooperative  Extension  Service  In  cooper- 


ation  with   Public   Health   and   the   Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare. 

3.  That  money  and  time  be  provided  to 
develop  and  continue  the  Expanded  Nutri- 
tion Program  in  Cooperative  Extension. 

4.  That  dietitians  and  nutritionists  be  pro- 
dded on  the  state  level  to  coordinate  pro- 
grams and  act  as  resource  people. 

5  That  Nutrition-Education  be  empha- 
sized by  up-grading,  expanding,  and  realizing 
the  Importance  of  home  economics  classes 
and  nutrition  Information  at  all  levels  of  the 
school  by  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion 

6.  That  the  Pood  Industry  (producers,  proc- 
essors, and  retailers)  become  involved  in 
Nutrltion-Educalton. 

7.  That  more  extensive  use  of  volunteers 
be  made  in  the  teaching  of  nutrition  In  order 
to  have  a  successful  volunteer  program,  orien- 
tation, coordination,  and  training  of  the  vol- 
unteers need  to  be  done  by  a  qualified  paid 
person.  We  would  further  recommend  that 
funds  be  appropriated  to  pilot  a  volunteer 
program  m  Kansas  which  would  supplement 
the  existing  nutrition  education  program 
carried  on  by  Cooperative  Extension. 

8.  That  the  Senate  Nutrition  and  Human 
needs  committee  have  the  national  T.V.  and 
radio  networks  promote  the  need  for  Nutri- 
tion-Education programs  and  also  provide 
Nutrition-Education  programs  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  same  forceful  ana  poignant 
way  they  called  national  attention  to  poverty. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  subscribe 
generall.v  to  the  statements  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  '  Mr.  Ellender  i  ,  and  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  'Mr.  Aiken)  in 
regard  to  S.  2547.  I  would  add  that  there 
are  several  provisions  with  which  I  have 
■Jome  disagreement. 

FREE    FOOD    STAMPS 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  be- 
lieves food  stamps  should  be  provided 
without  charge  to  those  we  may  refer  to 
as  the  poor^t  of  the  poor.  An  amend- 
ment was  offered  in  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  winch  would  have 
accomplished  this  objective.  That 
amendment  was  defeated  but  I  under- 
stand that  there  will  be  other  amend- 
ments offered  to  S,  2547  to  accomplish 
this  result  tomorrow.  Such  a  change  in 
the  food  stamp  program,  in  my  opinion, 
would  help  those  who  are  most  in  need 
of  help — the  small  fraction  of  our  popu- 
lation at  the  very  bottom  of  the  poverty 
scale.  Food  stamps  would  be  made  avail- 
able without  charge,  for  example,  to  a 
family  of  two  with  a  monthly  income  of 
less  than  $20,  a  family  of  four  with  less 
than  $30  and  a  family  of  six  with  less 
than  S40.  Tomorrow  I  intend  to  intro- 
duce an  amendment  that  would  substan- 
tially accomplish  this  objective. 

Let  me  add  that  the  bill  provides  in 
substance  that  there  must  be  paid  not 
less  than  50  cents  per  person  per  month 
for  a  household  of  five  persons  or  less, 
and  $3  per  household,  for  six  or  more 
persons  per  month.  It  appears  that  this 
provision  is  based  on  the  theorj'.  that 
recipients  should  not  get  something  for 
nothing.  Perhaps  that  has  some  merit, 
but  there  are  examples — not  many — but 
some  in  America,  in  my  State,  and  prob- 
ably in  every  other  State  across  this 
land  where,  because  there  is  no  money 
available,  some  people  may  be  denied 
food  stamps  and.  therefore,  families 
with  children  will  be  denied  proper  nu- 
tritious diets. 

Tlie  families  that  will  benefit  from  free 


food  stamps  are  the  families  least  able 
to  obtain  a  minimum  adequate  diet.  They 
have  no  continuous  source  of  income. 
They  are  not  eligible  for  the  federally 
aided  forms  of  public  assistance  such  as 
aid  to  dependent  children,  old  age  as- 
sistance, or  aid  to  the  blind  or  the  handi- 
capped. They  live  in  areas  that  provide 
no  form  of  general  welfare  assistance. 

The  greatest  threat  from  malnutrition 
occurs  while  a  child  is  still  unborn  and 
during  the  first  two  years  of  life.  The 
poorest  of  the  poor  are  the  group  most 
likely  to  suffer  from  malnutrition  during 
these  critical  months.  If  their  children 
suffer  brain  damage  as  a  result  of  poor 
nutrition,  succeeding  generations  will  be 
locked  into  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  dollar  cost 
of  providing  free  food  stamps  for  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  is  minimal  when 
compared  with  what  might  happen  if 
this  is  not  done. 

Providing  stamps  without  charge  to 
the  very  poorest  removes  an  important 
barrier  to  their  participation  in  the  food 
stamp  program.  The  value  of  this  out- 
reach effort  will  far  exceed  the  income 
that  will  derive  from  a  50  cents  per  per- 
son charge. 

Further,  the  commodity  distribution 
program  is  already  providing  food  with- 
out charge  to  the  poor.  I  cannot,  for  one, 
understand  why  this  same  principle  does 
not  apply  to  the  food  stamp  program. 
As  the  food  stamp  program  replaces  di- 
rect distribution,  new  barriers  should  not 
be  established  that  will  discourage  par- 
ticipation by  the  poorest  and  neediest. 

The  purpose  of  the  administration's 
food  stamp  proposals  is  to  make  the  pro- 
gram adequate  and  self-sufficient.  They 
are  designed  to  assure  that  the  program 
will  provide  a  minimum  adequate  diet 
and  will  incorporate  payment  levels  that 
are  reasonable  and  that  do  not  discour- 
age participation.  In  the  past,  church 
groups.  OEO  affiliates  and  charitable  or- 
ganizations have  had  to  provide  cash  to 
purchase  food  stamps  for  the  very  poor. 
If  this  program  is  going  to  stand  on  its 
own.  the  veiy  poor  should  be  able  to  ob- 
tain stamps  without  charge.  Providing 
free  food  stamps  to  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  is  an  integral  part  of  a  comprehen- 
sive, workable,  and  self-sufficient  pro- 
sram  of  food  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other  pro- 
vision that  requires  attention.  While  a 
county  is  converting  from  a  direct  dis- 
tribution program  to  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, or  in  case  of  disaster,  there 
is  a  need  to  establish  concurrent  pro- 
grams. The  administration  bill  requested 
that  concurrent  operation  be  authorized 
in  three  cases.  One.  during  a  natural 
disaster,  when  retail  store  operations 
were  disrupted:  second,  during  transition 
from  commodity  distribution  to  food 
stamps:  third,  if  requested  by  the  State 
and  it  agrees  to  accept  all  administrative 
costs. 

The  first  of  these  was  adopted  by  the 
committee.  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
modify  the  third  alternative,  namely, 
that  when  a  State  wishes  and  a  State 
requests  concurrent  programs  for  a  long- 
er period,  and  if  it  is  willing  to  pay  the 
cost  of  administration,  it  be  allowed  to 
do  SD.  The  bill  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee eliminated  the  last  of  these  three  op- 
tions. My  amendment  would  simply  re- 
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state  that  option.  I  believe  it  is  important 
that  we  provide  this  option  to  the  States 
and  localities.  They  are  the  ones  who  best 
know  the  local  conditions.  We  have 
learned  that  ourselves.  The  committee 
has  had  field  hearings  in  Florida,  Cali- 
fornia, Illinois,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Those  on  the  local  level  often 
appear  to  understand  the  problem  of 
money  and  understand  the  problem  of 
nutrition  and  malnutrition  better  than 
some  of  us  on  the  Federal  level.  They 
know  the  local  conditions.  So  if  the  peo- 
ple on  the  local  and  State  levels  are  will- 
ing to  imdertake  the  additional  expense 
involved,  that  should  be  a  valid  reason  for 
requesting  such  flexibility  in  the  Federal 
statutes. 

I  certainly  commend  the  chairman  and 
and  other  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  for  the  mod- 
ifications in  the  law  allowing  concurrent 
operation  that  have  been  made.  But  it 
appears  to  me  that  we  should  not  fore- 
close even  the  limited  use  of  such  au- 
thority.  *f  State  or  local  ofQcials  deem 
it -necessary  and  are  willing  to  pay  the 
added  costs.  Aside  from  these  particular 
provisions,  I  support  the  bill  reported  by 
the  committee.  I  shall  at  the  appropriate 
time  offer  the  amendments  about  which 
I  have  spoken. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  should  like  to 
send  to  the  dtsk  and  ask  to  have  printed. 
Will  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  tell  me  whether  he  intends  to 
call  up  amendments  today?  Will  amend- 
ments oflfercd  to  the  bill  be  called  up  to- 
day? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  stated  to  quite  a 
number  of  Senators  that  I  did  not  think 
any  votes  would  be  had  this  afternoon. 

Mr,  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  an  amendment 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  allow  Alas- 
kans who  live  in  remote  parts  of  my 
State  and  rely  on  subsistence  hunting  for 
the  bulk  of  their  diet  to  purchase  rifle 
and  shotgun  ammunition  with  food 
stamp  coupons.  At  first  blush,  this  may 
seem  strange.  As  a  practical  matter,  cou- 
pons may  be  used  anywhere  else  to  buy 
meat.  But  these  people  do  not  live  where 
there  are  any  stores.  Their  total  meat 
supplies  come  from  their  own  hunting, 
and  they  live  in  absolute  poverty  condi- 
tions and  do  not  have  money  with  which 
to  buy  shells. 

On  a  recent  trip  around  my  State,  time 
and  time  again  these  people,  who  are  so 
much  benefited  by  this  program,  asked 
me  why  they  could  not  use  the  food 
stamp  coupons  to  buy  the  one  thing  that 
would  give  them  a  better,  more  ade- 
quate diet — that  is,  ammunition  with 
which  to  shoot  game  on  the  land  on 
which  they  live. 

In  many  remote  villages  the  death  rate 
is  high.  The  high  death  rate  results  from 
the  incidence  of  debihtating  diseases 
am.ong  native  populations,  and  this  can 
be  directly  attributed  to  malnutrition. 
So  it  is  imperative  that  we  do  everything 


possible  to  assist  these  people  to  obtain 
an  adequate  diet. 

The  cost  of  what  we  call  store-pur- 
chased food  in  these  villages  is  two  to 
three  times,  or  even  more,  what  it  is  in 
the  other  States.  The  cost  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  meat — if  available — 
is  absolutely  prohibitive. 

As  R  practical  matter,  in  the  area  that 
would  be  covered  by  this  amendment, 
there  are  no  meat  markets.  There  is  no 
way  to  purchase  fresh  meat.  These  peo 
pie  c>ay  30  cents  and  more  for  a  can  of 
evaporated  milk  that  Americans  living 
in  other  States  would  pay  9  cents  for  at 
a  local  market.  Alaskans  must  pay  50 
cents  for  a  box  of  salt  that  would  sell  for 
11  cants  at  the  Safeway  store  near  my 
home.  They  must  pay  $11  for  50  pounds 
of  flour,  and  then  they  pay,  in  addition, 
high  freight  rates  to  get  such  staples 
delivered  to  where  they  are. 

As  I  pomted  out.  the  food  stamo  cou- 
pe ns  are  absolutely  usele.ss  as  far  as 
meat  is  concerned,  because  there  is  no 
frei-li  meat  there  that  they  can  purchase. 
Tho  only  way  to  get  fresh  meat  is  to  go 
out  and  hunt  for  it.  I  think  that  by  pro- 
viding assistance  in  the  very  areas  in 
which  the  food  stamp  coupons  could  as- 
sist them  would  help  fulfill  the  meaning 
of  the  program. 

By  a  recent  Internal  Revenue  Service 
administrative  order.  Alaskans  are  now 
allowed  to  purchase  rifle  and  shotgun 
ammunition  through  ilie  mail.  I  liope  we 
can  carry  this  one  step  further  in  the 
area  where  there  is  a  food  stamp 
economy. 

As  I  mentioned  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committae,  in  these  rural  communities 
of  my  State,  there  is  no  cash.  It  is  a  food 
stamp  economy.  This  food  stamp  pro- 
gram will  be  meaningful  only  if  they 
can  use  the  coupons  for  the  one  th  ng 
with  which  they  can  really  benefit 
themselves,  and  that  is  ammunition 
with  which  to  hunt. 

I  am  hopeful  that  when  the  time  comes 
to  call  up  my  amendment — although  I 
li.ive  discussed  it  with  the  chairman  and 
I  understand  his  position — we  can  ob- 
tain support  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
the  Senator  to  understand  that  I  will 
give  the  amendment  consideration. 
When  it  comes  up  tomorrow,  I  may  dis- 
cuss it  further  with  him. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  provide  statistics  for  the 
chairman. 

There  are  178  native  villages  in  my 
State.  Of  those  178  native  villages,  I 
would  say  less  than  20  have  ac- 
cess to  fresh  meat.  Those  178  villages 
are  located  in  areas  where  game 
abounds.  Those  people  today  do  not  have 
the  money  with  which  to  purchase 
ammunition. 

My  State  happens  to  be  very  fortunate 
right  now.  We  know  it  has  come  into  a 
substantial  windfaSi.  Hopefully,  in  the 
next  few  years,  we  can  get  money  out 
into  the  villages  and  get  the  people  em- 
ployed so  they  will  not  be  kept  in  a  food 
stamp  economy.  The  food  stamp  pro- 
gram helps  the  village  people,  but  it  does 
not  help  them  supplement  their  diet  so 
far  as  meat  is  concerned. 

I  was  appalled  to  find  that  in  village 


after  village  they  do  not  have  money  to 
buy  shotgun  and  rifle  shells,  and  they 
just  sit  there.  They  no  longer  hunt  with 
bows  and  arrows.  They  must  have  am- 
munition. I  hope  the  Senator  will  give 
consideration   to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  has  a 
good  point,  if  we  can  limit  the  amend- 
ment to  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  amendment  is  ab- 
solutely limited  to  Alaska,  and  then  only 
to  rural  areas  where  the  people  live  on 
subsistence  and  when  the  Secretary 
makes  a  finding  that  the  people  are  ab- 
solutely dependent  on  firearms  for  hunt- 
ing game  which  they  must  liave  to  live 
and  supplement  thier  diet.  I  would  en- 
courage the  chairman  to  take  a  look  at 
the  amendment.  I  thank  him  for  his 
consideration, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr,  Pres- 
ident. I  support  the  objectives  of  the  bill 
before  us,  S.  2547,  which  amends  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  Its  humanitar- 
ian goal  is  to  provide  a  nutritionally 
adequate  diet  for  those  who  participate 
in   the  program. 

Additionally,  it  will  assure  all  eligible 
households  an  equal  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  the  benefits  of  the  food 
stamp  program  by  providing  for  pay- 
ment of  the  minimimi  charge  in  in- 
stances where  individuals  cannot  afford 
to  pay,  and  by  limiting  the  maximum 
charge  to  .30  percent  of  household 
income. 

There  are  other  improvements  in  the 
program  aimed  at  i"eaching  more  Amer- 
icans who  subsist  on  substandard  diets 
because  of  their  lack  of  money  to  buy 
proper  food. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
improvements  is  that  the  value  of  food 
stamps  would  be  raised  to  the  "cost  of 
an  adequate  diet."  It  would  also  require 
the  issuance  of  the  stamps  at  least  twice 
a  month,  recognizing  the  fact  that  poor 
people  often  do  not  have  enough  money 
to  pay  even  their  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  stamps  for  1  month's  time. 

The  bill  provides  also — and  I  believe 
this  to  be  important  in  the  effort  to 
reach  those  who  are  undernourished  in 
the  midst  of  America's  great  affluence — 
that  the  State  agencies  administering 
the  program  "shall  undertake  effective 
action,  including  the  use  of  services  pro- 
vided by  other  federally  funded  agencies, 
and  organizations  to  inform  low-income 
households  concerning  the  availability 
and  benefits  of  the  food  stamp  program 
and  insure  the  participation  of  eligible 
households." 

In  my  State  of  West  Virginia,  the  de- 
partment of  welfare  reports  that  35.250 
households  were  receiving  food  stamps  at 
the  last  report,  which  was  in  July.  The 
number  of  individuals  receiving  the 
stamps  was  set  at  129,015.  These  figures 
are  believed  to  be  substantially  correct 
at  this  point. 

It  is  estimated  that  perhaps  as  many 
as  5,000  persons  who  may  be  eligible  are 
not  participating.  Pride  is  generally  given 
as  the  reason,  although  it  is  possible  that 
some  persons  in  remote  areas  do  not  yet 
know  about  the  program.  To  correct  this 
latter  situation,  the  department  of  wel- 
fare continues  to  make  efforts  to  reach 
persons  who  could  benefit. 
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The  program  has  been  well  received  in 
the  State,  both  by  the  participants,  the 
stores,  and  the  general  public.  The  re- 
cipients feel  that  they  are,  in  part, 
making  their  own  way  when  they  pay 
their  share  of  the  stamps.  The  public  wel- 
comes the  fact  that  tlie  recipients  do 
have  to  pay  something,  and  that  they  are 
now  receiving  an  improved  diet.  The 
merchants  welcome  the  program  because 
the  stamp  purchasers  come  into  their 
stores  as  other  customers  do.  increasing 
their  volume  of  sales. 

Most  of  the  stores  in  the  State  partici- 
pate, according  to  the  department  of  wel- 
fare. The  minority  which  do  not  partici- 
pate usually  give  as  their  reason  that 
they  do  not  want  to  bother  with  the  Gov- 
ernment redtape. 

The  single  most  important  fact,  from 
a  humanitarian  standpoint,  is  that  poor 
people  are  now  receiving  a  far  more  nu- 
tritious diet  than  they  could  get  before, 
and  each  household  is  paying  according 
to  its  ability  to  pay. 

But  the  clianges  w'hich  are  now  pro- 
posed, in  my  judgment,  will  make  the 
program  fairer  and  more  equitable  for 
the  poor  family  in  that  the  bill  provides 
for  payment  of  an  amount  by  a  house- 
hold which  will  represent  a  "reasonable 
investment  on  the  part  of  the  household." 
instead  of  an  amount  equivalent  to  its 
normal  expenditures  for  food. 

This,  as  the  committee  report  points 
out,  provides  greater  flexibility,  permit- 
ting the  Secretary  to  fix  a  charge  which 
is  reasonable  for  the  poor,  rather  than 
tying  the  charge  to  what  are  generally 
thought  of  as  normal  expenditures  for 
food,  which  for  those  below  the  poverty 
line  are  unreasonably  high  in  relation  to 
income. 

An  uprer  limit  is  imposed  on  what  can 
be  charged  for  -stamps,  wliich  means 
simply  that  what  the  poor  family  is  able 
to  invest  will  provide  more  in  bonus 
stamps,  and  thus  provide  more  nutrition 
for  tiie  family.  No  household,  under  the 
change  that  is  proposed,  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  more  than  30  percent  of 
its  income  for  food  stamps.  This,  of 
course,  would  include  welfare  payments, 
since  for  all  purposes  under  the  act  the 
term  income  includes  any  welfare  pay- 
ments received. 

Additionally,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
minimum  payment  of  50  cents  per  person 
per  month  for  the  first  .six  persons  in  each 
houseliold  be  paid  by  the  State  agency,  if 
the  eligible  persons  have  no  income  witli 
which  to  meet  the  minimum  charge. 

The  objective  of  this  provision,  in  the 
language  of  the  report,  is  "to  assure  every 
low-income  household  a  completely  ade- 
quate diet,  without  shifting  the  liistoric 
State  and  local  responsibilities  to  the 
Federal  Goveniment," 

The  committee  believes  that  the  State 
agency  could  make  arrangements  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  funds  from  State  or 
local  sources.  It  might  arrange  with  local 
authorities  to  apply  general  assistance 
welfare  payments  to  the  purchase  of  the 
coupons,  or  ;t  could  use  State  funds,  or  it 
might  get  local  charities  to  underwrite 
these  minimal  charges. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  of 
course,   about  requiring  State  or  local 


participation  to  provide  the  minimum 
for  those  who  cannot  do  so  themselves. 
There  is  sentiment  to  make  the  food 
stamps  free  in  such  cases  and  for  such 
individuals.  The  important  thing  is  to 
make  sure,  by  whatever  means  are  neces- 
sary, that  those  who  lack  the  money  vnll 
get  the  food  that  they  need. 

There  are  a  nimiber  of  other  needed 
changes  which  the  bill  would  make. 

It  would,  of  course,  increase  the  ap- 
propriation authorization  from  $315  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1969  to  $750  million  in  fiscal 
1970  and  SI. 5  billion  in  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1971  and  1972. 

In  general,  it  seeks  to  extend  and  ex- 
pand the  program,  simplify  procedures 
as  the  result  of  the  experience  that  has 
now  been  gained,  and  to  correct  griev- 
ances. 

In  addition  to  the  points  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  measure  wotild  pro- 
vide direct  administration  by  the  Secre- 
tarj'  of  Agriculture  in  localities  where 
such  action  might  be  necessary.  It  would 
provide  for  State  eligibility  standards 
which  take  local  factors  into  account, 
but  meet  national  standards  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary. 

It  would  provide  hearings  for  partici- 
pants with  complaints:  allow  direct 
commodity  distribution  during  a  transi- 
tion period  to  food  stamps;  simplify  cer- 
tification for  certain  assistance  house- 
holds: permit  recipients  to  iiave  the  cost 
of  coupons  deducted  from  welfare 
checks;  and  provide  for  an  interdepart- 
mental committee  to  advise  the  Secre- 
tary on  food  assistance  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  supported  the 
food  stamp  program  from  its  inception, 
and  I  believe  this  is  a  good  bill.  Tlie  pro- 
gram is  the  most  effective  approach  that 
has  been  tried  to  help  the  poor  provide 
better  nutrition  for  themselves.  The  poor 
have  tlieir  pride,  and  this  legislation 
gives  them  the  opportimity  to  make  an 
investment  in  food  for  their  families,  and 
gives  them  the  freedom  to  choose  the 
foods  that  they  want  at  the  stores  where 
they  wish  to  buy. 

At  the  same  time,  it  takes  into  ac- 
coimt  the  fact  that  there  are  those  who 
have  no  means  of  their  own  with  which 
to  buy  food,  and  it  makes  provision  for 
them  to  get  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet. 

The  food  stamp  program  takes  advan- 
tage of  our  efficient  commercial  food 
distribution  system,  replacing  the  far 
less  desirable  commodity  distributing 
systems  operated  by  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment. From  a  dietary  standpoint,  the 
food-stamp  .system  is  far  superior  to  a 
surplus  commodity  system,  in  that  it 
permits  the  individual  to  choose  foods 
according  to  his  needs,  and  it  relieves 
him  of  the  necessity  of  storing  large 
quantities,  or  even  wasting  donated 
foods,  received  for  a  month  at  a  time. 

The  program  needs  to  reach  more  peo- 
ple. Our  national  conscience  should  be 
deeply  concerned  by  the  fact  that  several 
million  of  our  citizens — some  figures  m- 
dicate  as  many  as  14  million— have  in- 
adequate diets  because  they  do  not  have 
the  money  to  buy  food.  No  person  should 
go  hungry  because  of  poverty  in  a  land 
of  plenty.  This  is  a  compassionate  pro- 
gram, Mr  President,  hunger  is  a  terrible 
thing.  Whatever  the  program's  cost,  the 


amount  will  be  less  than  the  Nation 
loses  because  of  its  malnourished  poor. 

Mr,  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TOMORROW 
AT    11    A.M. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  yesterday. 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  rrotion  was  agreed  to:  and  >&t  4 
o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.'  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday, 
September  24,  1969,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  23,  1969: 

Diplomatic    and    Poheign    Sebvice 

Clinton  E.  Knox,  of  New  'Vork,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  tJnlted 
States  of  America  to  Haiti. 

HewBon  A  Ryan,  of  Massachusetts,  a  For- 
eign Service  information  officer  of  the  class 
of  Career  Minister  for  Information,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  PlenlfKrtentlary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Honduras. 

Judge  of  the  District  Coubt  or  Guam 

Cristobal  C,  Duenas  of  Guam  to  be  Judge 
of  the  District  Court  of  Guam  for  the  term  of 
8  years  vice  Paul  D.  -Shriver.  resigned 
Assistant  Secretary  or  Commerce 
Harold  C.  Passer,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  vice  Wil- 
liam H.  Chartener. 

Environ  mental    Science    Skrvices 

Administration 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 

the  following  for  f)ermanent  appointment  to 

the  grades  Indicated   in   the  Environmental 

Science  Services  Administration: 

To  be  captain 
Jack  E.  Guth  Robert  C,  Munson 

Robert  E,  Williams       Gerard  E.  Haraden 
To  be  lieutenam 
Robert  D.  Hlckson,  Jr, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  23,  1969: 

International    Atomic    Enerct    Agency 
Conference    Representatives 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  of  California,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  SUtes  of  .Amer- 
ica to  the  13th  Session  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency, 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  alter- 
nate representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  to  the  13th  Session  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency : 

Verne  B   Lewis,  of  Msiryland. 

James  T.  Ramey,  of  Illinois, 

Henry  DeWolf  Smyth,  of  New  Jersey. 

Theos  J,  Thompson,  of  Massachusetts. 
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CHANGING  CHALLENGE  IN  HIGH- 
WAY DEVELOPMENT  STRESSED 
BY  SENATOR  RANDOLPH  IN  AD- 
DRESS AT  VIRGINIA  MOTOR  VE- 
HICLE CONFERENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  SPONG,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  September  23.  1969 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing the  Virginia  Motor  Vehicle  Confer- 
ence held  its  third  annual  highway 
breakfast  in  Richmond  as  part  of  the 
observance  of  National  Highway  Week. 

Attending  were  more  than  200  repre- 
sentatives of  industry,  business  and  ag- 
riculture, elected  officials  and  civic 
leaders  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

.  The.ojincipal  address  was  delivered  by 
Hon.  Jemnings  Randolph.  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  and  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  of 
its  Subcommittee  on  Roads.  He  was  in- 
troduced by  John  J.  Wickstead,  chair- 
man of  the  conference. 

Also  speaking  were  Edward  V.  Kiley, 
research  counsel  of  the  American  Truck- 
ing Associations,  who  was  nitroduced  by 
E.  H.  Williams,  Jr.,  vice  chairman  of  the 
conference,  and  Douglas  B.  Fugate,  com- 
missioner of  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Highways. 

Senator  Randolph  s  address  was  very 
pertinent  to  the  present  and  future  role 
of  highways  in  our  national  life  and  to 
National  Highway  Week.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  Senator  Randolph's  address  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows. 

The   Chancing   Challenge  in   Highway 

Development 

(  By  Senator  Jennings  Randolph  ) 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  address  this  group  in  a 
st.»te  so  ably  represented  bv  Sen.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.,  and  Sen.  WUUamB    Spong.  Jr. 

Senator  Spong  has  contributed  consider- 
ably to  our  hlgtiway  programs  through  his 
membership  on  the  Public  Warlcs  Committee 
and  its  Subcommittee  on  Roads. 

The  evolution  of  .America's  highways  has 
carried  through  many  transitions  on  the  way 
to  producing  the  most  complete  and  most 
efficient  neti^ork  of  transportation  links  of 
any  nation  in  the  world.  While  our  methods 
and  techniques  have  changed,  our  goal  has 
remained  to  make  our  national  highways  the 
vital  tool  for  the  growth  of  our  society  and 
our  economy. 

The  program  as  it  was  first  conceived  and 
carried  forward  in  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  Of  1921  was  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
the  basic  roads  needed  to  facilitate  move- 
ment between  communities  with  their  en- 
virons. For  the  first  twenty  years  of  this 
effort  we  concentrated  excluslvelv  on  the 
development  of  -from  the  farm  to  market" 
and  "feeder  roads".  Following  World  War  11, 
we  turned  our  attention  to  the  construction 
of  a  national  network  of  high  speed  ex- 
pressways buUt  to  the  best  available  engi- 
neering standards. 

In  the  past  thirteen  years,  we  have  con- 


centrated on  the  execution  of  the  Interstate 
highway  program.  Before  we  have  completed 
it  sometime  in  the  middle  of  the  next  dec- 
ade we  will  have  spent  approximately  $70  bil- 
lion on  this  massive  public  works  under- 
taking, begun  48  years  ago  By  then  we  will 
have  achieved  our  goal  of  connecting  every 
major  metropoliun  c«nter  in  the  United 
States  in  a  coast-to-coast  and  border-to- 
border  hook-up. 

In  the  process  of  building  our  42,500  miles 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  highways,  we  will 
have  produced  vast  wealth  in  the  form  of 
new  homes,  new  plants,  and  new  Jobs.  We 
will  have  repeated  many  times  over  the  suc- 
cess of  Route  128  outside  of  Boston.  That  one 
circumferential  highway,  known  as  the 
'Golden  Crescent,"  has  formed  the  base  for  a 
billion  dollar  investment  in  residential,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  activity. 

We.  as  a  nation,  will  have  achieved  a  goal 
but  not  without  paying  a  price  in  addition  to 
the  money  that  we  are  expending.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  Interstate  System  has  taken 
place  to  the  detriment  of  our  primary  and 
secondary  road  system  and  our  city  streets. 
We  have  so  concentrated  our  efforts  that 
the  225.000  miles  of  primary  system  and  the 
two  million  miles  of  other  roads  and  streets 
are  no  longer  capable  of  serving  the  traffic 
which  daily  uses  them.  These  roads  are  al- 
most all  In  need  of  reconstruction.  Address- 
ing this  problem  must  be  the  next  item  on 
the  agenda  of  highway  legislation  for  the 
post- 1975  period.  In  this  respect  I  would  an- 
tlclpBte  that  the  Congress  will  dispense  with 
the  different  categories  of  90-10  and  50-50 
matching  funds,  and  authorize  a  single 
matching  formula  for  all  Federal-aid  high- 
waya  In  the  order  of  70%  Federal  funds  and 
30'"    State  funds. 

During  the  development  of  the  Interstate 
System,  we  have  for  the  first  time  encoun- 
tered public  resistance  to  highwa"  construc- 
tion. Important  and  serious  questions  have 
been  raised  with  respect  to  planning,  loca- 
tion and  design.  As  we  have  entered  into  a 
period  of  relative  affluence — much  of  which 
is  o\»ed  to  the  construction  of  roads — the 
people  of  the  communities  through  which 
the  highways  pass  have  begun  to  ask  for 
more  consideration  and  concern  with  regard 
to  the  Impact  on  their  neighborhoods  and 
their  way  of  life.  People  generally  have  begun 
to  expect  highways  which  will  not  only  get 
them  there  faster  and  more  safely  but  In  ad- 
dition, provide  for  travel  which  will  be  a 
pleasurable  experience  in  itself. 

As  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  begins 
to  look  ahead  at  the  prospect  of  a  new  high- 
way program  to  follow  the  completion  of  the 
Interstate  Program,  we  are  looking  back  to 
the  needs  of  the  cities  and  counties  for  Im- 
proved highway  facilities.  It  is  obvious  that 
we  must  once  again  give  priority  and  focus 
attention  on  the  feeder  road  systems,  our  city 
streets  and  our  inter-suburban  connections 
which  for  the  past  thirteen  years  we  have 
relegated  to  a  secondary  category.  As  we  plan 
ahead,  we  must  take  into  account  the  grow- 
ing aspirations  cf  the  -American  people.  We 
can  no  longer  build  highv/ays  which  appear 
as  limes  on  a  map  and  scars  on  the  country- 
side We  must  concern  ourselves  with  the 
impact  which  the  passage  of  thousands  of 
cars  a  day  has  on  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment which  surrounds  them.  The  impact  of 
highways  on  the  environment  is  but  one 
aspect  of  our  broader  concern  for  more  effec- 
tive and  humane  uses  of  modern  technology. 
The  Committee  on  Public  Works  has  cre- 
ated an  Advisory  Panel  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers, and  other  professionals  from  a  wide 
range  of  disciplines  who  will  help  us  isolate 
and  Identify  the  problems  of  environmental 
degradation  before  they  become  crises.  We  are 


assessing  the  Impact  of  land  use  of  highway 
construction,  urban  redevelopment,  mining 
and  sanitary  landfills.  We  are  looking  at  the 
question  of  biological  imbalances  created  by 
dredging,  thermal  pollution,  pesticides,  and 
air  pollution  .\nd  we  are  probing  problems 
connected  with  flooding  and  dam  construc- 
tion, the  effects  of  building  reservoirs,  and 
the  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  power  or  con- 
struction. 

The  heart  of  our  concern  is  best  reflected  in 
legislation  introduced  early  this  year  by 
myself  and  41  of  my  colleagues,  the  "En- 
vircnmental  Quality  Impro%'ement  Act  of 
1969,"  which  has  been  Incorporated  in  S.  7 
the  water  quality  bill.  That  legislation  pro- 
vides for  more  effective  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral air  quality,  water  quality  and  solid  waste 
disposal  programs,  for  the  consideration  of 
environmental  quality  in  all  public  works 
programs  and  projects,  and  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  all  Federal  research  programs  which 
improve  knowledge  of  environmental  modi- 
fications resulting  from  increased  popula- 
tion and   urban  concentration. 

I  am  aware  that  the  solutions  to  many  of 
these  problems  do  not  now  exist  and  that, 
the  search  for  technology — economically 
feasible  technology— may  be  a  costly  one 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  em- 
phasized so  heavily  the  Importance  of  Federal 
coordination  and  support  for  research  and 
develc^jment  in   all  of  these  areas. 

But  the  problem  is  not  one  of  research 
in  itself.  Nor  can  It  rest  solely  on  the  Fed- 
eral government.  Industry  must  take  a  big 
share  in  the  solution,  as  its  share  In  the 
product  of  a  clean  and  wholesome  environ- 
ment will  be  large. 

Meeting  these  goals  is  the  changing  chal- 
lenge in  highway  development.  No  one  can 
question  the  ability  of  the  coordinated 
effort  of  Government  and  industry  to  build 
for  us  the  most  effective  and  efficient  high- 
way network  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
What  we  are  doing  is  changing  the  defi- 
nition of  what  constitutes  the  "most  effec- 
tive and  efficient  transportation  system." 

It  is  gratifying  that  under  the  leadership 
of  Douglas  B  Fuguate.  Virginias  Commis- 
sioner of  Highways  and  Robert  G.  Bartlett. 
President  of  the  American  Road  Builder's 
Association  and  Secretary  of  Highways  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  meetings 
have  been  held  with  those  concerned  with 
historical  preservation  and  with  matters  oi 
conservation.  The  sessions  with  the  con- 
servationists were  held  on  June  16  and  a.s 
recently  as  last  Wednesday,  September  17 
and  are  part  of  a  series  which  ARBA  anci 
AASHO  are  undertaking  to  improve  under- 
standing between  those  concerned  with 
highway  construction  and  those  who  have 
deep  concern  with  the  need  to  preserve  our 
natural  heritage.  The  purpose  of  these  con- 
ferences is  to  work  out  practical,  cooperative 
procedures  so  that  conflicts  between  their 
objectives  can  be  avoided.  To  the  extent  that 
accommodation  can  be  reached  through 
their  joint  efforts,  we  will  increase  the  control 
of  local  people  over  their  transportation  and 
environmental  interests. 

We  will  rely  heavily  in  the  future  .as  wp 
have  in  the  past  on  the  availability  of  high- 
ways for  transportation  and  communica- 
tion. Highways  are  the  great  catalyst  for 
the  economic  and  industrial  progress. 

TTi's  is  National  Highway  Week.  Its  slogan 
is  "Highways  Bring  Better"  Living".  It  is  the 
belief  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  that  highwavs  can 
bring  an  even  better  way  of  living  if  we  will 
accept  the  challenge  which  faces  us.  The  fu- 
ture is  clear  and  it  beckons  with  great  hope. 
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but  it  is  the  present  with  which  I  am  most 
concerned. 

The  accelerated  highway  construction  pro- 
gram laid  out  in  1956,  planned  for  the  last 
of  the  allocations  of  funds  for  that  system  to 
be  made  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969  .\s  of  this  time,  we  obviously  have  not 
achieved  our  ambition.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  ex- 
tended authorizations  for  that  system 
through  1974  We  have  not  yet  programmed 
sufficient  funds  to  complete  It. 

The  orderly  pursuit  of  this  program  has 
been  impeded  by  two  slowdowns  In  the  re- 
lease of  funds  to  the  States  in  the  past  two 
vears.  We  know  tiiat  President  Nixon  in  an- 
nouncing the  75 '"r  reduction  In  direct  Fed- 
eral construction  work,  requested  the  Gover- 
nors to  follow  his  example  and  join  htm  In 
withholding    State    construction    programs. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Gover- 
nors of  many  Stales  have  been  reluctant  to 
cut  their  highway  construction  programs  and 
It  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that 
the  President  in  the  interest  of  cooling  oif 
I  he  inflation  will  also  withhold  Federal-Aid 
highway  funds.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is 
.1  proper  cour.se  and  I  so  stated  to  tlie  Presi- 
dent by  telegram  on  September  4th  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  Prestoent, 
■The  White  House. 

"Dear  Mr.  President:  As  you  and  the  Cab- 
inet refine  decisions  relating  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  impact  of  these  decisions  will  not 
fall  adversely  on  such  facilities  as  hospitals, 
educational  institutions,  post  offices,  sani- 
t:ition  and  pollution  abatement  works,  high- 
ways and  bridges,  mass  transportation,  air- 
ports, flood  control  works  and  watersheds. 
And  our  harbors  and  navigable  streams. 
These  are  programs  of  investment  for  cur 
people,  their  safety,  and  their  physical  and 
economic  well  being.  They  are  already  too 
lar  behind  the  needs  of  the  times  to  be  set 
back  further  while  we  spend  lavishly  on 
probes  of  outer  space  and  over-commit 
iunds  for  the  defense  program.  Experience 
with  construction  cutbacks  has  not  dem- 
onstrated that  they  achieve  beneficial  effects 
:is  inflation  retardants  but  has  demonstrated 
that  they  create  confusion  and  cause  addi- 
tional expense  to  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors,  while  dislocating  resources  in 
many  communities.  I  have  discussed  these 
\  lews  with  numerous  senators  who  have  told 
iTie  that  they  concur. 

Jennings  Randolph,  U.S.S." 

Should  President  Nixon  act  to  cut  back  the 
Federal  Aid  program,  it  will  further  delay  our 
ability  to  meet  the  highway  transportation 
needs  of  our  Country.  It  will  have  an  im- 
mediate and  severe  impact  on  the  construc- 
tion Industry  which  has  so  well  responded  to 
the  commitment  asked  of  it  when  the  In- 
terstate program  was  enacted.  More  impor- 
tantly, it  will  do  a  grave  disservice  to  the 
planned  and  balanced  economic  growth  of 
".he  nation  which  relies  heavily  on  highway 
transportation  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  our 
people. 

If  highway  funds  are  cut  back,  it  will  dis- 
locate our  ability  to  achieve  longstanding 
statutory  goals.  It  will  seriously  impair  our 
ability  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future.  While 
Its  effects  will  be  felt  long  after  the  with- 
holding order  is  rescinded,  it  should  not  deter 
our  consideration  of  the  matters  which  we 
have  discussed  with  you  this  morning.  There 
is  no  subsuiute  for  creative,  careful  planning 
and  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  fur- 
ther essential  development  of  our  highway 
system. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said:  "The  dogmas  of  the 
quiet  past  are  inadequate  for  the  stormy  pres- 
ent. We  must  think  anew;  we  must  act  anew." 
Those  words  from  more  than  a  century  ago 
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are  applicable  to  the  changing  challenge  of 
the  complex  America  in  which  we  now  live. 
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VIETNAM  PEN  P.A.LS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  23.  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  Uke  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  fine  work 
being  done  by  a  group  of  women  in  Cali- 
fornia's 17th  Congressional  District.  For 
over  a  year,  a  number  of  women  from 
Gardena,  Calif.,  who  call  themselves 
"Vietnam  Pen  Pals,"  have  been  corres- 
ponding with  our  servicemen  in  Vietnam. 
As  any  former  serviceman  knows,  mail 
is  important  when  a  young  man  is  away 
from  his  loved  ones.  I  feel  that  the  morale 
of  our  troops  in  Vietnam  is  higher  be- 
cause of  the  efforts  of  these  women.  I 
wish  to  commend  this  fine  group  of 
women  from  Gardena  for  the  contribu- 
tion they  are  making,  and  I  urge  the  con- 
tinuation of  their  efforts. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  submit  for  in- 
clusion an  article  from  the  Gai'dena  Val- 
ley News  entitled  'Pen  Pals'  Letters  Say 
We  Care'  for  Men  in  Vietnam"  dated 
July  17.  1969,  in  the  Record: 

Pen  Pals'  Letters  Say  "We  Care"  to  Men 

IN  "Vietnam 

I  By  Betsy  Berkhemer) 

Mail  is  a  common  commodity  taken  for 
granted  by  most  Americans.  Few  of  us  realisie 
what  letters  can  mean  to  a  serviceman  in 
Vietnam  who  lives  close  to  his  gun  in  the 
mud  and  grime  of  war. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  so  far  away.  It?  Is 
sometimes  hard  to  realize  that  It  is  actually 
happening.  It  Is  especially  hard  for  women, 
who  do  not  have  husbands  or  sons  In  the 
war,  to  feel  any  personal  Involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

But  a  small  group  of  Gardena  women, 
dubbed  Vietnam  Pen  Pals,  have  established 
their  own  commitment  to  fighting  men  whom 
they  only  know  through  writing.  These  eight 
women  who  have  been  a  club  for  only  a 
year,  have  received  approximately  400  letters 
from  servicemen. 

Some  of  the  Pen  Pals  are  housewives:  some 
are  working  women.  Members  include  Mrs. 
Pete  I  Lois)  Jensen.  Mrs.  Tony  iMerry)  Gam- 
ble, Mrs  Ronald  (Sandra)  Ragon,  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward C.  I  Florence  I  Coulson.  Mrs.  James 
(Lee)  Alpert.  Miss  Jean  Perkins,  Mrs.  Prank 
(Sarah)  Purkhart,  and  Mrs.  Clara  Riggs,  all 
of  Gardena. 

Each  lady  has  written  to  an  average  of  10 
different  soldiers  throughout  the  year,  al- 
though Mrs.  Gamble  and  Miss  Perkins,  each 
have  about  40  pen  pals  in  Vietnam. 

WAR  IS  real 

These  corresponding  ladles  know  first-hand 
what  it  is  like  to  be  in  war  and  how  much  the 
men  appreciate  their  letters.  Mrs.  Lois  Jensen 
received  this  evidence  from  Lt.  Col.  Ron 
Rumford:  "Mail  over  here  is  the  best  thing 
a  guy  could  receive  (except  maybe  a  girl). 
I  have  been  over  here  for  more  than  10 
months  and  should  be  going  home  in  about 
60  days  I  sure  hope  that  my  luck  holds  out 
until  then.  Right  now  I  am  on  a  bunker,  just 
waiting  for  the  rockets  to  start  hitting.  .  .  ." 

Merry  Gamble  also  knows  what  war  is. 
Airman  f.c.  Michael  Hoff  vrrote  her:  "When 
I  arrived  back  at  Da  Nang  today,  I  found  out 


that  the  base  here  has  been  under  attack 
for  three  days.  The  Viet  Cong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  Army  are  trying  to  take  over 
DaNang  Air  Base  and  they  are  throwing 
everything  they  can  get  their  hands  on  at  us 
"I  am  now  sitting  on  the  floor  under  my 
desk  trying  to  write  to  you.  The  siren  Just 
went  off  and  rockets  are  coming  all  around 
us.  I  hope  like  hell  they  don't  hit  this  build- 
ing. If  they  do,  they  will  bring  It  to  the 
ground  siu^  as  shootln'  ".  Mrs.  Gamble  re- 
ceived notification  four  months  later  that 
Airman  Hoff  had  been  killed. 

HOW    IT    BEGAN 

The  Pen  Pals  originally  hoped  to  write  to 
soldiers  who  rarely  received  mall,  so  they 
inquired  at  the  USO  to  find  names.  But  the 
USO  does  not  give  out  names  and  the  ladies 
were  instructed  to  send  an  open  letter,  to  be 
posted  in  USO's  and  hospitals  In  Vietnam, 
asking  for  letters  from  any  soldier  who  might 
like  to  write.  Therefore,  the  first  letters  came 
directly  from  the  soldiers  themselves  to  the 
Pen  Pals. 

Not  all  letters  are  about  war.  Spec.  5  Jerry 
Evans  sent  Mrs.  Gamble  his  description  of 
the  country':  "The  countryside  Is  beautiful, 
lush,  green  growth  everywhere  and  beautiful, 
majestic  mountains  running  north-south  In 
the  central  part  of  the  country.  It  Is  ex- 
tremely hot  in  the  summertime,  the  tem- 
perature varies  between  100  and  130  degrees, 
and  during  the  damp  season  it  averages  in 
the  90's  every  day. 

"The  Vietnamese  people  are  very  interest- 
ing— small  in  size  but  large  in  stature. 
They're  a  very  polite  and  gracious  p>eople, 
often  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Americans." 

In  answer  to  Mrs.  Jensen's  question  in- 
quiring what  he  likes  for  fun.  Cpl.  John  T, 
Hlgbee  writes:  "I  like  to  do  different  things, 
but  anything  can  be  fun  if  you  want  it  to 
be.  Being  born  in  a  concrete  Jungle,  I  like 
to  go  camping  and  fishing  in  the  moun- 
tains and  the  forests.  I  really  enjoy  working 
in  a  garden — I  love  a  beautiful  yard  with 
flowers  and  all  the  other  things  Uiat  make 
It  beautiful. " 

all  like  letters 

Gardena's  Vietnam  Pen  Pals  have  learned 
that  soldiers  are  very  human,  very  nice,  and 
often  very  young.  But  no  matter  what  their 
ages,  they  all  like  to  receive  mail. 

Said  Spec.  4  Randall  W.  Simmons  of  the 
67th  Evacuation  Hospital:  "Mail  is  the 
most  important  thing  to  any  GI  here  in 
Vietnam,  and  it's  hard  to  get  through  days 
when  there  is  no  mall.  We  have  lots  of  free 
time  here,  especially  at  night  when  Just 
about  all  we  do  is  write  letters  or  go  to  a 
movie. " 

Mrs.  Sandy  Ragon  heard  of  the  dual  real- 
ity of  a  soldier's  life  from  Bobbie  Chapman 
of  the  701st  Marine  battalion:  "We  have  It 
pretty  good  here,  our  PX  is  the  best  in  the 
area  and  we  have  a  new  chapel.  The  food  is 
real  good.  We  sleep  in  large  tents  but  they 
all  have  wooden  floors  and  frames  with  half 
walls  of  wood,  the  rest  Is  screen. 

"We  also  have  a  company  club  where  we 
have  movies  and  even  TV.  But  all  Is  not 
peaches  and  cream.  Only  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  us  there  are  troops  living  in  fox 
holes." 

Bobbie  Chapman  later  wrote  about  GI's 
coming  home  and  advised:  "Don't  be  alarmed 
if  he  insists  on  carrying  a  weapon  to  the 
dinner  table  or  wakes  you  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  for  guard  duty  Keep  cool  when 
he  pours  gravy  on  his  dessert  at  dinner  and 
Insists  on  eating  with  fingers  and  hands  in- 
stead of  knives  and  forks.  Take  it  v,-itn  a 
smile  when  he  insists  on  digging  up  the  gar- 
den to  fill  sand  bags  for  the  bunker  he  is 
building." 

Spec.  4  James  Heminover  of  the  101st  Air- 
borne Division  gave  Mrs  R.agon  a  concise 
description  of  attack     "Here  at  Camp  E.igle, 
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we  get  hit  with  rockets  about  once  a  month. 
There's  one  sound,  there's  no  mistake  about 
what  It  Is." 

VARIOUS    VHWPOnjTS 

About  his  "R  and  R"  in  Australia.  Spec.  4 
Ai  Hardtke  said:  "Needless  to  say.  It  wa.s  the 
best  week  of  my  year  over  here  It  was  so 
wonderful  to  get  away  from  this  place  and 
live  like  a  human  I  enjoyed  most  the  hot 
shower,  followed  by  some  food  and  a  good 
bed  to  sleep  In." 

War  takes  on  a  different  aspect  to  those 
who  work  In  hospitals,  according  to  Spec.  4 
Randall  Simmons:  "I  don't  see  any  of  the 
fighting,  but  I  see  the  results  every  day  The 
patients  are  seriously  wounded  and  many 
have  amputated  arms  and  legs  I  feel  sorry 
for  the  Vietnamese  children  who  are 
wounded.  'War  Is  harder  on  them  than  on 
anyone." 

Simmons  also  sent  a  letter  thanking  Mrs. 
Ragon  for  her  Christmas  package  "...  I  al- 
ready have  shared  many  of  the  items  with 
the  others.  I  took  some  of  the  candy  to  the 
Orthopedic  ward  and  the  nurse  said  she 
would  distribute  it  tonight  after  supper 

"One  Of  the  patients  there  is  a  little  Viet- 
namese girl,  about  two  years  old,  who  has 
^been^b^ly  burned  and  has  only  one  leg  She 
Js  verj^cute  and  Is  the  sweethe,ut  of  the 
ward  I'm  sure  she  will  enjoy  some  of  the 
candy 

I  am  also  going  to  share  it  with  the  Sed 
Cross.  The  workers  will  be  able  to  distribute 
the  gifts  to  the  patients  who  come  Into  their 
lounge.  I  can't  thank  you  enough  for  all  the 
things  you  sent  Let  me  assure  you  that 
everything  will  be  used  I'll  especially  enjoy 
the  books  and  cookies  that  you  made.  I  really 
appreciate  your  kindness  and  generosity." 

PEP.SON.\L    OPINIONS 

Carlton  Woodward,  stationed  at  Qui  Nhon 
discussed  his  opinions  with  Pen  Pal  Mrs'. 
Clara  Rlggs:  "Our  real  feeling  about  the 
Pans  peace  talks  around  here  is  negative 
since  we  have  little  Intention  of  taking  any- 
thing they  (the  Viet  Cong)  say  as  truth  until 
they  prove  it  Right  now  the  Viet  Cong  is 
very  active  here,  since  Mav  19  is  Ho's  birth- 
day and  Qui  Nhon  is  his  birthplace,  so  you 
can  see  why  we  feel  we  are  in  for  a  rough 
time  the  next  week  or  two  at  least  But  we 
are  ready  if  anything  breaks  here 

"My  Job  is  not  really  Interesting;  mostly 
boring,  until  something  happens  to  create  a 
little  excitement.  For  example,  recently  I  had 
to  take  equipment  to  the  men  m  Doiig  Son 
and  Tuy  Hoa,  other  field  units.  Our  helicop- 
ter went  down  and  we  had  to  wait  more  than 
two  hours  to  get  picked  up  to  continue  our 
mission  It  seems  funnv  now,  since  no  one 
was  hurt." 

Pfc.  Harry  Johnston  described  the  people  to 
Mrs.  Riges:  "When  I  first  came  to  Viet  Nam  I 
was  shocked  by  the  shacks  many  people  here 
live  in.  They  are  made  of  anv  discards  thev 
can  get  However,  the  houses  around  the  big 
cities  are  made  of  cement 

"Also,  their  manner  of  dress  here  is  pathet- 
ic, except  for  the  ones  who  can  afford  it 
They  are  adopting  American  stvles.  Even 
though  many  live  in  abject  poverty,  they  are 
a  proud  people  and  are  always  trying  to"  im- 
prove themselves,  and  build  a  new  life 
There  is  a  girl  who  works  in  our  PX  who  has 
a  masters  degree  in  mathematics  from  Michi- 
gan University." 

CLUB    ACCOMPLISHMENT 

Private  Johnston  continued,  "I  like  your 
stationery  with  the  American  Flag  in  the 
corner.  That  Flag  is  the  reason  I  am  here 
to  uphold  what  it  stands  for.  Is  there  some- 
place I  can  send  for  one?  " 

The  Pen  Pals  Club  sent  Pfc.  Johnston  a  3x5 
American  Flag  and  pole.  He  was  called  home 
later  because  his  mother  had  a  serious  acci- 
dent and  he  wrote:  "Thank  vou  all  so  much 
for  the  Flag.  Right  now  it  is  flying  over  our 
barracks,  but  in  20  short  days,  it  will  be  flying 
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from  my  front  porch  at  home  in  Port  OeorKe 

Md." 

Miss  Jean  Perkins  heard  from  Allan  Glass 
of  the  US.  Marines  what  the  war  is  all  about: 
"We  take  lives  over  here  every  day  and  we 
think  nothing  of  it,  because  we  are  in  a  war 
for  peace.  But  at  the  same  time,  for  the  same 
thing,  I  would  go  again  and  again  to  a  war 
Ju»t  like  this  80  we  can  have  that  peace." 

To.  Mrs.  Purkhart,  Pfc.  Larry  Russo  said, 
"I  wish  more  people  could  show  the  friend- 
ship and  concern  that  you  have  shown  me. 
Al»o  wish  that  all  the  men  In  Vietnam  were 
lucky  enough  to  have  a  pen  pal." 

PEOPLE  DO  CARE 

But  it  was  the  letter  from  John  Bolton  of 
the  552nd  Maintenance  Division,  written  to 
Mrs.  Ragon,  that  summed  up  the  whole  pur- 
po»e  of  the  Vietnam  Pen  Pals  in  a  few  short 
words : 

"I  was  surprised  to  see  that  someone,  be- 
sides my  mother,  cares  that  I  am  over  here. 
When  you  spend  a  few  days  out  in  the  fields, 
then  come  back  and  read  the  newspapers,  you 
wonder  why  you're  over  here  fighting  a  war, 
when  there's  so  much  trouble  at  home. 
Thank  you  for  writing  to  let  us  know  that 
there  are  a  few  people  who  care." 

And  that  is  why  these  ladies  take  the  time 
to  write  letters  and  gettogether  to  share  re- 
plies. It's  to  let  those  Americans  know  that 
there  are  people  here  at  home  who  care.  Even 
though  these  ladles  do  not  have  husbands  or 
brothers  in  Vietnam,  they  care  about  those 
who  are  risking  their  lives  in  defense  of  their 
country. 

Anyone  interested  in  a  membership  in  the 
Pen  Pals  or  writing  to  men  in  Vietnam  may 
contact  Mrs.  Gamble,  324-9387  or  Mrs   Ragon 
53»-7553. 
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NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON 
SEDIMENT  CONTROL 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  ;rHE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  23.  1969 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  last 
veek  representatives  of  county  and  State 
governments  and  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
participated  in  a  National  Conference  on 
Sediment  Control.  The  conferees  con- 
vened to  mobilize  effective  forces  for  the 
improvement  of  water  quality  through- 
out America. 

Their  principal  objective  was  to  review 
guidelines  for  local  action  by  the  3,000 
counties  and  3.000  local  conservation  dis- 
tricts to  reduce  sediment  loads  in  streams 
and  lakes  in  our  country. 

This  conference  recognized  that  sedi- 
ment is  the  world's  greatest  pollutant. 
Other  sources  of  water  pollution  have 
drawn  more  attention  than  sediment, 
particularly  the  dumping  of  raw  or  par- 
tially treated  sewage  into  our  streams 
and  the  spewing  forth  of  industrial 
wastes  into  our  rivers. 

But  sediment  also  is  a  menace  to  the 
quality  of  water.  It  clogs  our  streams, 
impairs  our  harbors,  and  fills  our  lakes 
and  reservoirs  with  mud.  It  destroys  op- 
portunities for  recreation,  raises  the 
price  of  water  and  electric  service,  and 
causes  floods. 

Much  of  the  sediment  which  fouls  our 
water  comes  from  agricultural  land.  This 
fact  has  been  a  national  concern  for  more 
than  a  generation,  and  we  are  making 


encouraging  progress  in  coping  with  the 
problem. 

In  recent  years,  however,  an  increasing 
load  of  sediment  has  been  washing  from 
construction  sites,  from  developing  aieas 
around  cities  where  farms  are  turned 
into  housing  developments  and  shopping 
centers,  and  from  highway  and  airport 
construction.  Soil  erosion  is  increased 
dramatically  when  agricultural  land  ;s 
converted  to  suburban  uses. 

The  National  Conference  on  Sediment 
was  sponsored  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Society  of  America,  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Counties,  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Districts  with  the  U.S.  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  Interior,  and  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  cooperating. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  present  the  key- 
note address  to  the  more  than  350  con- 
ferees. I  issued  a  challenge  for  an  all- 
out  drive  against  the  growing  sediment 
threat.  Norman  A.  Berg,  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  told  the  conference  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  developed 
the  principles  and  techniques  to  avoid 
sediment  damage.  Carl  L.  Klein.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Wate- 
Quality  and  Research,  urged  effective  ac- 
tion to  control  sediment  which  must  be 
recognized  as  a  costly  pollutant  of  wate- 
quality. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  my  remarks  and  those  of  Ad- 
ministrator Berg  and  .Assistant  Secretary 
Klein  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Speech  by  Se.n-.\tor  Jennings  Randolph, 
National  Conference  on  Sediment  Con- 
trol. 'Washington,  DC,  September  15.  1969 

Sediment  :  No.  1  Water  Polhttant 
Sediment  is  the  world's  greatest  pollutant 
Acroas  the  Great  Plains,  down  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  along  the  mountain  streams  .: 
Appalachia,  into  the  wide,  fast  rivers  of  the 
great  Northwest,  into  the  ebbing  currents 
of  the  mighty  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  >t 
Mexico  flow  billions  of  tons  of  soil  matensl 
each  year.  About  one-fourth  of  this  ma- 
terial—more than  one  billion  tons  of  sedi- 
ment—reaches  the  major  streams  of  the 
United  States  annually. 

That  sediment  has  never  been  charged 
and  convicted  as  the  Number  One  Water 
Pollutant  is  simply  the  fault  of  our  concern 
with  more  toxic  materials — DDT,  carbon 
monoxide,  lead,  thermal  heat.  But  the  cold, 
hard  fact  is  that  subtle  but  large  shifts  in 
this  Nation's  top  layer  of  earth  are  occurring 
as  we  stand  here.  And  much  of  it  is  creat- 
ing ha\x)c  in  our  agricultural  industry,  in 
our  water  supplies,  in  our  reservoirs,  m 
stream  channels,  and  even  in  our  urban 
areas. 

In  a  recent  report  to  the  President  by  tiie 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  (called 
"Control  of  Agriculture — Related  Pollu- 
tion"),   the   findings   were   that: 

"Soil  erosion  and  Its  effects  are  damaging 
many  times  over.  First,  there  Is  the  irrep- 
arable loss  of  sou  that  usually  has  taken 
many  thousands  of  years  to  form.  Second 
sediments  not  only  contribute  heavily  to  suj- 
pended-solids  pollution  but  also  add  to  tlie 
dlssolved-solids  problem.  Third,  sediment 
frequently  damages  the  area  where  it  comes 
to  rest,  for  example,  lined  canals  whe.'e 
sediment  furnishes  a  place  for  aquatic  and 
other  weeds  to  grow." 
Whl  e   the  report  noted  that  erosion  and 


sediment  deposition  may  result  in  incidental 
benefits,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
damage  caused  by  this  misplaced  soil  far  out- 
weighs the  benefits. 

Approximately  400,000,000  cubic  yards  of 
material  is  dredged  annually  from  the  Fed- 
eral project  waterways  by  che  Oorpa  of  En- 
gineers. If  the  amount*  dredged  by  con- 
tr.^ctors  from  slips,  berths,  private  channels 
iiid  for  reclamation  work  are  added  to  the 
?"ederal  work,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total 
may  be  about  3*  billion  cubic  yaitte 

Water  erosion  Is  the  dominant  problem  on 
179  million  acres  of  cropland  and  a  secondary 
problem  on  an  additional  50  million  acres", 
..ccordlng    to    the    Department    of    Agrlcul- 
!ure.    At    least     half     of    the     sediment     is 
■:>mlng  from  agricultural  lands.  Some  30  per 
ent  of  the  total  sediment  arises  as  geologic 
erosion   takes   place — for   example,    there    is 
:remeJidous  erosion  of  the  Badlands  of  South 
Dakota,  Five  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  Nation's 
lotnl  silt  comes  from  forests  and  rangelands. 
Urban,  industrial  and  highway  construction 
sites   and    roadbanks   also   contribute   large 
amounts  of  eroded  materials,  and,  although 
tiipse   amounts   are   small    compared   to   the 
ther  sources,  they  may  contribute  over  half 
if  the  silt  to  the  streams  in  a  local  water- 
shed undergoing  intensive  construction  ac- 
tivities.   I    will    return    to    this    in    a    few 
moments. 

The  problems  of  sedimentation  and  soil 
erosion  are  most  cogently  driven  home  in 
areas  where  large  and  sudden  erosion  and 
accumulation  of  materials  takes  place.  For 
example,  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
has  been  spending  Intensive  efforts  in  the 
p.-.st  few  days  to  finish  up  a  disaster  relief 
bill  in  the  wake  of  Hurricane  Camille.  which 
swept  through  the  southern  states  last 
month,  devastating  large  areas,  particularly 
:n  Mississippi  and  Virginia.  Many  lives  were 
lost  and  much  human  suffering  occurred  with 
loss  of  homes  and  property,  as  well  as  un- 
told injury  and  damage. 

But  the  losses  to  this  natur.il  disaster  were 
not  restricted  to  the  human  side.  They  are 
also  readily  apparent  when  one  views  the  de- 
aruction  to  our  land  and  waterways 
throughout  these  States.  Fljodborne  sedi- 
tnent  deposited  on  productive  flood  plains 
caused  extensive  damage  to  crops  and  will 
tiltlmately  reduce  the  productivity  of  .alu- 
■  iil  soils  in  the  areas.  The  sediment  de- 
posits in  stream  channels  have  reduced  their 
c.paclty  to  convey  water  and  seriously  Im- 
paired their  ability  to  drain  adjacent  lands 
Lir  mage  and  irrigation  ditches  clogged  with 
sediment  no  longer  function.  And  the  silting 
'jt  dr:ms  along  the  waterways  has  signlfi- 
canily  reduced  the  amount  of  waters  In  the 
reservoirs. 

Early  reports  from  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  indicate  that  more  than  600  miles  of 
streams  In  Virginia,  alone,  have  experienced 
e.xtenuve  silting,  which  will  require  costly 
sediment  removal  :;nd  maintenance  and  re- 
p-.ir  of  stream  banks,  bridges  and  dams  in 
the  State.  Estimates  now  show  that  the  cost 
o:  engineering,  surveys,  construction,  con- 
tracting, removal  of  debils  anrl  sediment  will 
run  nearly  $4  million.  And,  while  the  cost 
01  restoration  will  be  large,  another  flood 
could  be  doubly  catastrophic.  With  these 
streams  and  rivers  so  badly  silted,  little  new 
runoff  could  be  handled  and  the  extent  of 
damage  would  greatly  exceed  that  of 
Camille. 

This  is,  of  course,  an  unusual  situation. 
Most  of  the  erosion  and  sedimentation  tak- 
ing place  in  the  country  is  more  gradual. 
But  the  extent  of  damage  is  probably  many 
times  larger.  Recent  figures  indicate  that 
tlie  storage  capacity  of  artificial  reservoirs 
m  the  Nation  is  being  reduced  at  the  rate  of 
about  1  million  acre-feet  each  vear  by  the 
aeposltion  of  sediment.  This  damage  is  re- 
necied  not  only  in  the  loss  of  .storage  ca- 
pacity for  water  supply,  flood  con^rA.  power 
generation,    navigation,    and    regulation    of 
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streamflow  for  water-quality  control,  but 
also  in  its  impact  on  these  facilities  for  rec- 
reation. 

To  underscore  this  problem,  which  U  not 
new  to  America,  let  me  quote  from  Mark 
Twain's  "Life  on  the  Mississippi": 

"An  arUcle  in  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat,  based  upon  reports  of  able  en- 
gineers, states  that  the  river  annually  emp- 
ties four  hundred  and  six  million  tons  of 
mud  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico— which  brings 
to  mind  Captain  Marryafs  rude  name  for 
the  Mississippi— 'the  Gr«at  Sewer,'  This 
mud,  solidified  would  make  a  mass  a  mile 
square  and  241  feet  high.  The  mud  deposit 
gradually  extends  the  land— but  only  grad- 
ually; it  has  extended  it  not  quite  a  third  of 
a  mile  in  the  two  himdred  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  river  took  its  place  In 
history." 

The  piecemeal  approach  to  reducing  this 
national  blight,  begun  in  Samuel  Clemens" 
lime,  will  no  longer  suffice.  We  can  continue 
to  grant  relief  to  our  neighbors  across  the 
country  who  are  hit  by  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, as  we  have  those  in  Mississippi 
and  Virginia.  But  we  must  begin  to  prepare 
in  advance,  to  plan  our  actions  far  enough 
in  the  future  to  prevent  this  destruction  and 
costly  rebuilding  process  which  we  are  now 
witnessing. 

We  in  Congress  have  begun  to  take  a  more 
unified,  overall  look  at  these  environmental 
problems  which  continually  plague  the  or- 
derly development  of  our  socletv.  Last  year 
for  instance,  we  passed  the  "Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Act  of  19S8"  which,  among  other  things, 
aimed  at  one  of  the  main  roots  of  sediment 
control.  It  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
be  authorized  to  make  studies  of  "the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  damages  which  result  from 
streambank  erosion  throughout  the  United 
States,  with  a  view  toward  determining  the 
need  for,  and  the  feasibility  of,  a  coordinated 
program  of  sireambank  protection  in  the  in- 
terests of  reducing  damages  from  the  deposi- 
tion of  sediment  in  reservoirs  and  water- 
ways, the  destruction  of  channels  and  adja- 
cent lands,  and  other  ad\»rse  effects  of 
strci^.Tibank  erosion."  That  study,  not  yet 
completed,  should  provide  a  detailed  survey 
of  areas  where  significant  erosion  occurs  and 
guidelines  for  action  to  halt  the  erosion  when 
It  is  economically  Justified. 

This  is  a  majoj  step  in  the  right  direction 
to  prevent  erosion.  Other  steps  htve  been 
taken  by  the  Department  of  Agrlculliu-e  in 
its  programs  of  soil  conservation  ana  re- 
sources management.  Manv  acres  of  once 
scarred  and  ugly  farmed-out  agricultural 
lands  have  been  seeded  and  reforested,  and 
flood  control  ponds  and  lakes  now  dot  the 
countryside.  In  other  areas,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  have  been  co- 
operating to  control  erosion  and  silting  from 
the  giant  mountains  of  mineral  wastes  and 
slag  piles  from  America's  mining  operations 
New  state  laws  requiring  backfilling  and 
reforestation  of  strip  mines  are  helping  con- 
trol the  overall  amount  of  sediments  reaea- 
ing  our  streams  and  lakes. 

But  these  are  only  first  steps,  feeble  steps 
like  those  of  an  Infant  beginning  to  walk 
Remember,  more  than  a  billion  tons  of  sedi- 
ment are  now  reaching  our  waterways  alone, 
and  three  times  that  amount  is  creeping 
across  our  most  fertile  valleys,  moving  down 
our  mountainsides,  being  tracked  into  our 
kitchens  to  be  swept  out  by  the  Nation's 
housewives. 

The  problems  of  our  urban  and  near- 
urban  areas  are  mounting,  A  century  ago 
when  the  agricultural  erosion  cast  the  top- 
soil  into  the  vast  western  rivers,  sedimenta- 
tion was  not  the  problem  it  is  today.  But,  with 
the  buildup  of  cities  along  these  water- 
cD'Tses,  and  with  the  growing  need  for  clean, 
fre^h  water,  these  murky,  muddy  solids  and 
residues  in  the  waterways  have  finally 
reached  the  crisis  level. 


You  are  presently  in  the  Potomac  River 
Basin.  The  situation  here  U  similar  to  other 
regions  of  the  country,  so  it  is  pertinent 
that  a  quick  discussion  of  the  problems  here 
will  give  grist  for  your  mills  as  you  go  back 
to  your  own  states  and  approach  the  prob- 
lems in  other  areas. 

The  Potomac  River  Basin  discharges  about 
2.5  million  tons  of  sediment  to  the  Potomac 
estuary  each  year.  Although  agricultural 
lands  of  this  basin  produce  the  major  part 
of  the  sediment,  the  urban  areas  in  and 
around  metropolitan  areas  of  Washington— 
where  disturbance  of  the  land  surface  by 
construction  is  active — produce  an  exceeding- 
ly large  share  of  the  sediments.  Surface  min- 
ing, highway  construction,  and  now  unpro- 
tected roadbanks  and  fills  in  the  Basin  also 
contribute  in  disproportionately  large 
amounts  of  the  sediment  if  considered  in 
terms  of  unit  are.i. 

This  week  the  Committee  on  Public  Works' 
Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control-Rivers  and 
Harbors,  chaired  by  the  able  Senator  Stephen 
M.  Young  of  Ohio,  begins  hearings  on 
projects  proposed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  control  Hooding  and  provide  continued 
water  reserves  for  this  entire  area. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the  problems 
of  this  area  in  recent  months.  For  several 
years,  the  Washington  area  has  been  plagued 
with  near-drought  conditions,  with  low  flow 
of  waters  in  critical  summer  months,  p>ollu- 
tlon  of  the  water  supply,  and  recurrent  local 
flash  floods,  especially  in  the  Northern  Vir- 
ginia area. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  proposed  the 
construction  of  six  dams  on  the  upper  arms 
of  the  Potomac  River  to  alleviate  the  drought 
situation  and  to  insure  an  adequate  supply 
of  clean,  fresh  drinking  water  for  the  next 
decades.  The  Corps  has  also  proposed  the 
complete  reconstruction  of  highway  and  rail- 
road bridges  and  the  entire  stream  channel 
of  a  local  tributary.  Pour  Mile  Run,  to  cope 
with  the  flooding  situation  in  Northern  Vir- 
ginia. These  two  measures  are  admittedly 
stop-gap  In  nature.  They  may  well  bring  re- 
lief during  the  closing  years  of  this  century. 
But.  If  erosion  and  sedimentation  of  this 
Potomac  River  Basin  continue — and  espe- 
cially If  these  piocesses  accelerate  as  local 
urbanization  continues — more  and  bigger 
and  more  cosily  solutions  will  have  to  be 
found. 

One  of  the  major  problems  is  erosion  along 
the  rural  roads  and  highways  where  protec- 
tion has  not  been  provided.  It  has  been 
shown  that  during  road  construction  in 
Scott  Run  Watershed.  Fairfax  County.  Vir- 
ginia, sediment  equivalent  to  some  89.000 
tons  per  square  mile  per  year  was  produced 
at  the  source.  About  half  this  amount  was 
measured  downsteam.  The  sediment  yield  for 
an  average  storm  from  highway  construction 
areas  was  foxind  to  be  about  10  times  greater 
than  that  from  cultivated  land.  200  times 
greater  than  that  from  grassed  areas,  and 
2.000  times  greater  than  from  forested  areas. 
Studies  in  other  areas  have  shown  even 
greater  sedimentation.  Volumes  as  much  as 
2,000  cubic  yards  per  square  mile  of  access 
road  have  been  measured  in  mountainous 
country. 

It  is  obvious  that  erosion  and  sedimenta- 
tion from  our  Federal.  State  and  local  high- 
way construction  projects  Is  fast  becoming 
a  problem  of  major  proportion.  And.  until 
we  begin  to  control  this  organized,  sponsored 
erosion.  It  will  be  next  to  impoesible  to  tell 
private  home-builders  and  contractors  to 
control  the  erosion  from  construction  sites 
Sedimentation  is.  as  I  pointed  out,  the 
number  one  pollutant  But,  in  the  larger 
scheme  of  things,  it  Is  only  one  of  the  en- 
vironmental  problems  with  which  we  are 
Increasingly  concerned. 

There  is  current  ferment  in  Washington 
and  across  the  Nation  to  establish  a  national 
policy  for  environmental  quality. 
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At  a  time  when  man  can  finally  reach  out 
and  explore  the  moon  In  person'  too  many 
Americans  find  themselves  wallowing  in  an 
environment  which  Is  becoming  almost  as 
hostile  as  the  surface  of  the  moon. 

It  Is  gratifying  that  we  express  concern 
over  the  conditions  of  this  environment.  It  Is 
an  Important  first  step  to  realize  that  a  prob- 
lem does  exist.  It  Is  necessary  to  recognize 
that  pollution  can  degrade  the  environment 
to  the  point  where  man.  as  we  know  him 
cannot  survive  And  it  Is  vital  to  realize  that 
mans  social  activities  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  condition  of  the  environment 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  has  recog- 
nized this  problem  and  is  attempting  to 
rectify  it. 

In  June.  I  cosponsored  with  40  of  my  col- 
leagues a  new  bill,  the  ■'Environmental  Qual- 
ity Improvement  Act  of  1969."  to  establish  a 
national  policy  for  the  environment  This  bill 
was  appended  to  the  Water  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1969  (S.  7i  as  Title"  II  of  that 
legislation. 

Title  II  provides  for  more  effective  coor- 
dination of  Federal  air  qualitv.  water  quality 
and  solid  waste  disposal  programs  and  for 
the  consideration  of  environmental  quality 
In  all  public  works  programs  and  projects 
More  importantly,  it  calls  for  the  coordina- 
tion ot  all  Federal  research  programs  which 
iJHprowe- knowledge  of  environmental  modi- 
fications resulting  from  increased  population 
urban  concentration,  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  other  activities  of  our  society. 

Our  proposed  new  legislation  also  would 
authorize  the  Secretarv-  of  the  Interior  to 
assist  in  the  sealing  and  filling  of  voids  in 
abandoned  co.^l  mines,  ihe  planning  and  ex- 
ecution of  projects  to  control  mine  fires  The 
sealing  of  abandoned  oil  and  gas  wells,  and 
the  reclamation  and  rehabilitation  of  strip 
and  surface  mined  lands  In  areas  with  poten- 
tial for  future  growth.  This.  too.  will  pro- 
vide for  the  reclamation  and  development 
of  .-ireas  which  have  been  scarred  and  de- 
graded. 

Erosion  and  sediment  control  and  recla- 
mation of  land  which  has  been  misused  by 
poor  farming  and  forestry  practices  is  an- 
other area  for  which  the  legislation  provides 
The  Act  authorized  contracts  of  up  to  10 
years  to  establish  measures  for  the  conser- 
vation and  development  of  the  region's  soil 
water,  woodland,  wildlife,  and  recreation 
resources. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  United  States  must 
have  a  continually  Increasing  supplv  of  min- 
erals If  we  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
burgeonmg  population  for  a  comfortable 
standard  of  living  and  for  national  security 

At  the  same  time,  other  natural  resources 
must  be  preserved  and  protected.  Purely  In- 
dustrial and  economic  considerations  must 
be  weighed  against  their  impact  on  the  en- 
vironment. 

Industrial  wastes  and  municipal  sewage 
pollute  our  streams.  So  does  sediment  from 
agricultural  activities,  highway  and  urban 
construction,  and  burned-over  forest  lands 
Automobiles  pollute  the  air.  Beer  cans  defile 
the  countryside.  Although  water  pollution  Is 
reaching  Intolerable  levels,  the  loss  of  soil  by 
erosion  Is  at  least  as  serious,  and  is  Inextric- 
ably involved  with  many  water  pollution 
problems,  especially  those  resulting  from 
surface  mining  and  construction  activities. 

Man  now  has  the  power  to  control  many 
of  the  elements  of  nature.  He  can  destroy 
the  soil,  render  air  and  water  unusable 
through  pollution,  kill  everv  form  of  life— 
himself  included. 

If  he  has  this  power  to  destrov.  he  also 
has  the  means  to  conserve  and  protect 
Whether  he  has  the  wisdom  and  self-deter- 
mination to  take  eflfeotlve  action  in  the 
remainder  of  this  century  may  well  deter- 
mine the  course  of  man's  future  vears  on 
Eartii. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Urban  Sediment  Can  Be  Controlled  • 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  meet  with 
you  who  direct  the  desUnles  of  some  of 
Am«-lca's  leading  counties  and  conservation 
districts.  You  may  have  challenges  on  your 
time  and  your  conscience;  I  hope  you  will 
take  up  the  challenge  of  sediment  control 
as  a  part  of  your  larger  quest  to  match  en- 
vironmental quality  with  economic  growth. 
Sediment  control  is  vitally  important  to 
your  counties.  I  hope  that  the  film  last  night 
and  Senator  Randolph's  talk  this  morning 
have  driven  home  that  point.  My  mission 
this  morning  Is  to  suggest  some  alternatives 
to  sediment  production — a  major  pollution 
problem — and  to  indicate  the  kinds  of  as- 
sistance that  the  USDA,  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  and  local  soil  and  water  con- 
servation districts  can  provide  In  this  area 
Then  you'll  hear  a  panel  discussion  of  some 
of  our  experiences, 

I'll  begin  by  discussing  what  SCS  and 
conservation  districts  have  been  up  to  for 
the  past  three  decades,  and  how  their  activ- 
ities and  interests  have  come  to  mesh  with 
your$. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  began  of- 
ficial life  In  1935  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  after  a  brief  time  as  the  Soil 
Erosion  Service  over  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. SCS  was  charged  with  helping  land 
owners     and     operators     fight     a     national 

meneice — loss  of  soil   by   wind   and   water 

that  had  ravaged  much  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly the  deep-guUled  Southeast  "and  a 
Great  Plains  that  was  being  bowled  over  by 
dust. 

Several  concepts  took  hold  rather  quickly 

in  our  business: 

Firft,  that  we  couldn't  get  very  far  by 
Federal  edict — that  conservation  would  be 
succeBsful  only  through  active  local  leader- 
ship in  setting  goals,  in  planning,  and  in 
carrying  out  land  use  and  conservation  treat- 
ment, 

Thts  led  to  formation  of  soil  conservation 
districts  in  every  State.  These  local  units 
of  StAte  government  were  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  conservation  work  within 
their  boundaries.  The  USDA  and  others  work 
with  and  through  them  to  aid  individuals 
and  groups  with  needed  conservation  action. 
Most  districts  now  are  organized  along 
country  lines.  In  order  to  fit  their  programs 
more  closely  with  other  countrywide  plan- 
ning and  local  government. 

A  second  concept  was  that  no  one  con- 
servation practice  would  work  everywhere 

conservation  had  to  fit  the  local  climate, 
topography,  and  soil  conditions.  Soil  sur- 
veys tjecame  an  essential  aid  in  fitting  conser- 
vation treatments  to  the  land  and  deciding 
what  alternatives  there  were  for  proper  use 
of  the  land.  What  is  a  soil  survey?  It  is  a  set 
of  maps  that  shows  the  location  and  extent 
of  the  different  kinds  of  soil.  A  text  that 
accompanies  the  maps  describes  the  soils  In 
an  area,  and  how  their  properties  Influence 
the  uses  that  may  safely  be  made  of  a  tract 
of  land,  and  the  treatment  that  it  needs  to 
keep  It  from  being  damaged. 

There  are  more  than  70.000  kinds  of  soils 
In  the  United  States.  There  may  be  several 
kinds  in  a  small  area,  each  of  which  may 
react  differently  to  uses  and  treatments. 
Hence  the  importance  of  knowing  the  soils! 

A  tntTd  concept  was  that  you  couldn't  sep- 
arate soil  and  water— the  use  or  control  of 
one  affects  the  useability  of  the  other.  This 
led  to  watershed  protection  projects  to  pre- 
vent floods  and  protect  land  from  damage. 

A  faniTth  concept  was  that  you  can't  really 
separate  rural  problems  from  urban  problems 
in    resource    conservation.    Soil    and    water 
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problems   respect   no   manmade   boundaries. 

and  many  of  the  conservation  techniques 
apply  equally  well  on  the  farm  and  In  town 
Many  communities  have  asked  for  conserva- 
tion help  Many  have  found  soil  surveys  lust 
as  useful  in  planning  urban  conservation 
needs  and  land  use  patterns  as  in  making 
farm  or  ranch  decisions— so  useful,  in  fact, 
that  many  communities  are  now  sharing  the 
oost  of  sou  surveys  in  order  to  speed  their 
completion  for  land-use  planning. 

This  same  concept  lead  to  broader  Involve- 
ment in  watershed  projects,  creating  new 
recreation  opportunity  and  new  water  sup- 
plies for  municipal  and  Industrial  use.  The 
ability  of  conservation  work  to  generate  new 
Industry  and  tourism  and  economic  stability 
led  to  the  resource  conservation  and  devel- 
opment projects,  where  conservation  work 
over  a  multlcounty  area  helps  communities 
grow  to  Join  the  economic  and  social  main- 
stream of  American  life. 

It  is  in  our  work  with  growing  communi- 
ties— as  district  cooperators  or  project  spon- 
sors— that  we  come  fco  grips  with  a  growing 
sediment  pollution  problem  It  constitutes  an 
instant  reversal  of  protective  land  use  for 
many  years.  It  poses  a  threat  to  reservoirs 
and  flood-control  structures.  It  Is  an  expen- 
sive and  destructive  pollution  problem. 

We  haven't  finished  the  sediment  conlro: 
Job  on  farm  or  forest  or  rangeland,  by  any 
means.  But  sediment  in  suburbia  Is  an  In- 
creasingly challenging  and  difficult  frontier 
of  conservation 

Consider  some  facts : 

The  modern  shopping  center  using  25 
acres  of  land  covers  19  ncres  with  rooftop, 
blacktop,  or  concrete,  including  space  for 
parking,  access  roads  and  streets,  and  curb- 
ing. The  ability  of  the  remaining  six  acres 
to  absorb  water  is  usually  cut  way  down  be- 
cause of  grading,  shaping,  and  "other  con- 
struction operations.  A  similar  situation  pre- 
vails in  a  new  industrial  fu-ea.  where  mcs: 
of  the  workers  commute  by  automobile  and 
where  modern,  efficient  materials  handling 
and  processing  equipment  is  used  This  mass 
alteration  of  land  is  creating  real  problems 
in  water  control. 

A  study  recently  released  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Planners  titled.  "Environment 
and  Change — the  Next  Fifty  Years."  revea:s 
that  land  is  p  esently  being  urbanized  at 
the  rate  of  3.000  acres  a  day.  and  the  rate  can 
be  expected  to  accelerate.  "This  is  the  scale  of 
our  concern— how  to  safely  alter  the  use  of 
3.000  acres  of  land  a  day. 

The  study  stat?s  further  that  not  only 
will  there  be  more  people;  they  will  take 
more  land  per  person.  In  1850,  1,000  urbanites 
used  about  10  acres;  in  1920,  thev  used  30 
a:rcs,  and  In  1950  they  used  1,000  acres. 
We're  in  an  urban-suburban  competition  for 
space  that  isn't  about  to  let  up. 

Now,  with  the  help  of  some  slides,  I  wan: 
to  show  you  what  the  sediment  problem  is 
and  wHat  can  "oe  done  about  It.  As  we  go 
througft  these,  look  for  your  own  county  or 
district.  If  it's  in  a  "before  "  picture,  I'd  like 
to  see  jtou  come  back  next  year  and  bring  an 
"after"  picture.  If  you're"  already  in  the 
"after"  column,  my  hat's  off  to  you! 

Let's  look  at  a  typical  piece  "of  the  rural 
conservation  scene — a  tract  of  land  used  for 
a  purpose  that  suits  the  characteristics  of 
the  soil,  and  fitted  with  vegetation  and 
planting  methods  that  control  water  flo'W 
across  the  property.  The  land  is  protected, 
and  productive,  and  attractive. 

Now  let's  suppose  that  a  metropolitan  area 
grows  out  to  meet  this  property.  This  hap- 
pens to  at  least  a  million  acres  "of  farmland 
a  year— that's  3,000  acres  a  day.  The  land 
waits  for  a  time.  Idle  but  still  protected  . 

Then  the  bulldozers  come  in.  and  as  we 
say  about  the  Washington  Senators,  it's  a 
whole  new  ballgame.  Acre  upon  acre  is  laid 
bare  as  farmland  turns  Into  land  for  housing 
or  stores  or  highways  or  alrpwrts.  Sometimes 
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It  lies  unprotected  for  years  while  fianclng  Is 
arranged.  But  nature  doesn't  wait  to  begin 

her  work. 

With  the  loss  of  ground  cover,  water  moves 
across  the  land  on  its  own  terms  now,  faster 
and  more  concentrated,  picking  up  soli  as  It 
fiows  and  leaving  gullies  behind. 

Leaving  land  wide  open  to  the  elements 
like  this  can  increase  soil  erosion  in  a  year's 
time  from  50  tons  per  square  mile  to  more 
than  25,000  tons  per  square  mile. 

The  eroded  soil  moves  from  higher  ground 
to  lower  ground,  and  1.^  carried  along  in  the 
water  into  storm  sewers. 

Eventually,  it  reappears  downstream.  Here, 
a  muddy  tributary  from  a  construction  site 
Joins  a  relatively  sediment-free  stream. 

Most  of  the  soil  particles  don't  stay  sus- 
pended in  the  water  for  long.  Mariy  axe 
dropped  out  along  the  course  of  the  stream, 
filling  the  natural  streambed  and  clogging 
expensive  water  disposal  structures. 

Many  other  soil  particles  reach  lakes  and 
reservoirs.  They  reduce  the  storage  capacity 
for  municipal  water  supplies  that  already 
are  strained  to  the  limit  in  many  communi- 
ties now.  They  increase  water  bills,  and  often 
they  destroy  the  lake's  usefulness  for  recrea- 
tion and  scenic  enjoyment. 

But  the  cost  of  removing  sediment  and 
restoring  lakes  and  waterwavs  to  tranquil 
beauty  and  usefulness  is  staggering. 

Over  a  billion  cubic  yards  of  sediment  is 
deposited  In  reservoirs  each  year,  and  nearly 
half  a  billion  cubic  yards  is  dredged  from 
rivers  and  harbors. 

Dredging  can  cost  from  50  cents  to  two 
dollars  a  cubic  yard,  a  bill  that  Is  paid  not  so 
much  by  the  people  who  created  the  problem, 
but  by  taxpayers,  many  of  them  far  down- 
stream from  the  critical  source  of  the  sedi- 
ment. 

A  m.ore  direct  cost  to  homeowners  may 
(-►ccur  when  sediment  fills  a  streambed  and 
robs  It  of  its  capacity  to  carry  storm  runoff. 
The  result  is  flooded  yards  and  basements, 
and  when  the  waters  recede,  an  expensive 
cleanup  Job  begins.  These  are  all  damages 
resulting  downstream  from  the  unwise  con- 
struction practices. 

But  what  about  the  construction  site  It- 
self? You  can't  take  away  tons  of  soil  with- 
out effect — and  the  effect  can  be  very  ex- 
pensive .  .  . 

Careful  construction  work  Is  washed  out  in 
a  single  rainstorm  .  .  .  backyards  disappear 
downhill  ...  or  threaten  to  engulf  the 
house  .  .  .  and  roads  wash  out  before  they 
can  be  paved.  Is  sediment  control  so  expen- 
sive that  the  risk  of  construction  damage  or 
legal  action  by  downstream  landowners  is 
preferable?  I  don't  think  so! 

It  is  possible  to  have  more  homes  for  more 
people  without  first  wrecking  the  landscape 
and  polluting  our  water. 

It  Is  possible  to  carve  out  a  space  for  a 
house  without  removing  everv  tree  In  the 
vicinity. 

It  Is  possible  to  build  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial centers  a  piece  at  a  time  without 
leaving  the  whole  site  bare  for  vears  .  . 

It  Is  possible  to  build  highways,  even  great 
ones,  without  ruining  waterwavs  tor  miles 
downstream  ... 

How  to  do  it?  Many  of  the  answers  are 
already  available  .   .   . 

first— and  foremost — Is  to  plan  for  sedi- 
ment control  as  a  regular  part  of  anv  con- 
struction planning,  with  whatever  technical 
help  may  be  needed.  Arid  follow  the  plans. 
It  is  far  cheaper  to  foresee  problems  and  pre- 
vent them  than  to  trv  and  correct  them 
later. 

Second,  find  out  about  the  soils — how  well 
I  hey  will  drain,  how  erosive  they  are.  what 
kinds  of  plants  are  needed  to  protect  them 
during  or  after  construction,  and  other  facts. 
This  is  equally  important  as  finding  out  how 
well  the  sites  will  support  the  buildings  or 
roads. 

Tliird,    leave    vegetation    on    the    ground 
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until  Just  before  construction,  and  disturb 
only  as  much  areas  as  is  needed  at  one  time. 
This  apartment-house  builder  did  clear  and 
grade  a  large  area,  but  he  tied  down  with 
grasses  the  part  of  the  land  he  would  build 
on  later. 

Fcmrth.  help  water  move  more  safely  off 
the  property  by  putting  In  storm  drains 
early     .  . 

And  by  getting  quick  vegetation  on  nat- 
ural channels  between  buildings 

And  below  storm  drains  or  other  outlets. 
This  kind  of  grassed  waterway  has  been  used 
on  farmland  for  many  years  to  carry  water 
safely  off  the  field  without  erosion. 

Fifth,  hillsides  and  roadbeds  need  to  be 
stabilized  quickly.  On  gentle  slopes,  seeding 
or  sodding  may  work   well   . 

But  on  steeper  seeding  lawngrasses  may 
not  do  the  job  at  all  .  .  . 

Sod  may  be  the  answer,  to  give  quick 
cover  or  to  do  the  Job  where  seeded  grass 
has  failed.  But  I  question  the  results  here: 
this  is  not  an  overhead  photo  of  sodding  on 
a  reasonably  gentle  slope  .  .  .  but  a  picture 
of  sodding  a  nearly  vertical  cliff,  where 
chances  of  any  grass  surviving  are  slim,  and 
chances  of  mowing  and  maintenance  are  even 
slimmer. 

Slopes  can  be  protected  until  plants  are 
established,  by  using  a  straw  mulch  that 
helps  hold  the  soil  and  keep  it  moist  while 
grass  grows  A  light  asphalt  spray  would  be 
effective  here.  too. 

Or.  you  can  hold  the  soil  down  with  jute 
matting,  which  rots  away  after  its  Job  Is  done 
and  the  grass  takes  over. 

A  close-up  shows  how  tight  the  matting 
holds,  but  how  it  still  leaves  room  for  grass 
to  grow. 

In  critical  areas,  using  boards  for  tem- 
porary terraces  may  protect  the  site  for  a 
few  weeks  until  plants  can  get  a  strong  foot- 
hold. 

All  of  these  methods  prove  the  point  that 
banks  can  be  beautiful. 

Another  vital  step  is  to  place  sediment 
traps  or  basins  at  low  points  in  the  construc- 
tion site  to  trap  soil   that  does  get  loose 

Some  erosion  is  inevitable  while  the  land 
IS  disturbed,  but  these  basins  will  keep  sedi- 
ment from  leaving  the  site  and  having  to 
be  dredged  out  of  reservoirs  and  channels 
at  taxpayer's  expense. 

Sediment  basins  simply  hold  the  water 
long  enough  to  settle  out  soil  particles,  and 
may  later  serve  as  attractive  ponds. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  principles  and 
practices  that  can  be  followed  to  create 
attractive  buildings  at  the  lowest  cost  to 
the  community  and  Its  environment.  There 
is  no  magic;  neither  are  all  the  answers 
simple.  We  don't  have  all  the  answers  yet 
by  any  means.  SCS  and  conservation  dis- 
tricts are  working  together  In  trying  out 
and  adapting  other  farm-based  te"chnlques 
to  new  situations. 

The  Agricultural  Research  Service  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  more  than 
400  scientists  engaged  in  conservation  re- 
search, and  sedimentation  studies  are  a  ma- 
jor part  of  this  effort.  They  are  studying 
how  sediment  is  made,  transported,  "and 
distributed  la  channels,  lakes,  and  reser- 
voirs. They  are  developing  techniques  and 
equipment  for  measuring  and  reducing  that 
sediment 

Studies  involve  use  of  evervthlng  from 
gravel  drains  to  prairie  hay  .s"prayed  with 
asphalt,  to  flowering  ornamentals  "on  high- 
way embankments,  to  concrete  block  revet- 
ments. Their  aim  Is  to  find  techniques  that 
landowners,  district  and  county  governing 
bodies,  and  others  can  use  In  the  fight 
against  sediment  damage. 

Their  concern  is  that  each  year  over  a 
billion  cubic  yards  of  sediment  are  deposited 
in  our  major  reservoirs.  This  represents 
enough  water  capacity  to  supply  a  city  of 
5'/2   million  persons  for  a  year. 
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Their  concern  is  for  the  many  other  pol- 
lutants that  are  carried  with  sediment  in 
uncontrolled  water,  often  adsorbed  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil   particles. 

So.  Just  as  my  agency  and  conservation 
districts  took  the  challenge  of  wasted 
land  .  and  found  an  opportunltv  for  a 
beautiful  land— just  as  we've  helped  make 
rural  America  not  only  productive  but  also 
a  fine  place  to  live  and  work— 

You  have  a  challenge  in  both  town  and 
country  of  changing  the  use  of  land  without 
ruining  the  land  and  the  water  that  drains 
from  It. 

You  have  an  opportunity  to  assure  the 
kind  of  pleasant  surroundings  that  city  peo- 
ple move  out  to  find  In  the  first  place 

Principles  and  techniques  are  available, 
then,  or  on  the  way.  to  avoid  sediment  dam- 
age. How  to  get  them  used?  You  will  hear 
later  this  morning  from  some  of  our  friends 
about  their  pioneering  experiences.  But  let 
me  now  suggest  some  genera!  guidelines  that 
may  help  in  bringing  about  a  workable  sedi- 
ment control  program  In  your  county. 

First.  11  would  be  helpful  if  everv  builder 
in  your  county  had  a  code  that  followed 
along  the  lines  I  have  outlined  this  morning. 
To  summarize: 

1.  Choose  the  site  that  has  the  right  soil 
properties,  including  natural  drainage  topog- 
raphy, for  the  intended  use. 

2.  Use  areas  with  soils  not  well  suited  to 
Intensified  development  for  parks  and  other 
open  space  uses.  And  don't  forget  the  con- 
tinuing needs  for  wildlife  habitat  We  need 
birds  and  fish  and  other  animals  in  town 
and  country. 

3.  Save  trees  and  other  existing  \egetation 
wherever  possible.  They  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  subdivision  (and  thus  have  a  dollar 
value),  they  provide  cooUng  shade  and  they 
help  control  erosion. 

4.  Expose  as  small  an  area  of  land  as  prac- 
tical at  any  one  time  during  development. 

5.  Expose  the  land  for  as  short  a  period 
as  possible. 

6.  Hold  lot  grading  to  a  minimum. 

7.  Plan  streets  to  avoid  long  stretches  of 
excessive  grade— that  is.  fit  the  development 
to  the  contour  of  the  land. 

8.  Provide  adequate  drainage  to  streets  and 
from  streets  to  storm  sewers  or  other  runoff 
disposal  systems  so  water  does  not  erode  the 
land  or  flood  property  below. 

9.  Plant  tempcrary  vegetation  fliulng  de- 
velopment in  critical  areas  subject  to 
erosion. 

10.  Build  sediment  basins  to  cetch  sedi- 
ment from  runoff  waters  during  development. 

11  Provide  for  disposing  of  increased  run- 
off caused  by  changed  land  formations   And. 

12.  Plant  permanent  vegetation  and  Install 
structures  as  scon  as  possible. 

How  do  we  get  every  builder  to  adopt  and 
foUo'w  such  a  code? 

I  suggest  that  plans  for  sediment  control 
win  be  carried  out  only  if  they  are  initiated 
and  followed  through  by  people  who  know 
what  they  are  doing  and  who  care  about  the 
consequences.  Responsibility  must  be  trans- 
ferred all  the  way  along  the  line  from  the 
people  who  plan  a  change,  to  those  who  re- 
view it.  to  the  builder,  the  bulldozer  operator, 
the  sediment  control  insp>ector.  the  landscape 
architect,  the  nurseryman,  the  licmeowner 

At  every  step  there  must  be  understanding 
and  awareness  of  the  ordinances  and  tech- 
niques for  sediment  control— and  good  stand- 
ards and  specifications  for  them. 

We  must  create  public  awareness  of  the 
need  for  sediment  control  to  muster  the 
support  needed  to  make  recommendations 
into  regulations.  We  must  make  sediment 
control  in  urbanizing  areas  a  stated  policy  of 
the  county  government  and  all  agencies  that 
operate   in   the   county. 

We  must  learn  to  manage  people  as  care- 
fully as  soil  and  water  Builders  are  busi- 
nessmen, not  monsters  They  deserve  a  work- 
able   set    of    regulations    and    specifications 
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They  deserve  helpfulness,  and  they  deserve 
not  to  be  pushed  too  fast,  too  far.  or  too  soon. 
They  deserve  the  Iclnds  of  lavps  that  put  the 
ethical  ones  on  an  even-money  basis  with 
those  who  now  cut  corners,  cut  costs,  and 
create  critical  sources  of  sediment. 

There  are  different  versions  of  basic  regu- 
lations. For  example,  (1)  pre-gradlng,  and 
building  permit  review  by  the  conservation 
district;  i2)  review  plus  performance  bonds 
for  conservation  measures;  and  1 3 )  review 
plus  penalties  for  those  who  violate  stand- 
ards. There  are  others.  Determine  what  will 
work  best  In  your  own  situation.  Pit  it  Into 
your  review  procedures  for  building  and 
grading  permits,  and  assign  an  effective  unit 
of  local  government  to  be  respwHsible  for 
Inspection,  regulation,  and  foUowup. 

And  finally,  remember  that  the  time  for 
action  Is  not  when  you  need  the  dredge. 
Planning  is  the  keyword — choosing  sites  care- 
fully on  the  basis  of  soil  surveys  and  other 
Information,  and  planning  erosion  control 
measures  that  fit  the  soils,  topography,  and 
climate.  There  are  no  cure-alls;  measures 
must  be  suited  to  each  site's  peculiar  needs, 
on  the  basis  of  diagnosis  and  experience  and 
skill. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  soil 
and  water  conservation  districts  stand  ready 
to  offer  IJieir  assistance.  You'll  And  experi- 
ence and  "skill  as  well  among  land  and  water 
contractors;  landscape  architects;  nursery- 
men; anc*  others.  With  the  skills  available 
right  now,  urban  sediment  can  be  controlled. 

The  guide  for  county  governments  that 
you  will  help  develop  this  week  can  be  a 
nrxajor  contribution  to  removing  sediment  as 
a  major  problem  in  growing  America.  Make 
the  guide  as  comprehensive  and  as  workable 
as  you  can.  Make  It  flexible  enough  to  fit 
every  county,  every  conservation  district. 
Make  it  a  valuable  tool  in  helping  improve 
the  quality  of  the  environment  as  America's 
communities  grow.  It  Is  important  work — 
important  to  your  county  and  to  the  Nation. 
I  wish  you  Godspeed. 

Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Carl  L.  Klein. 
Assistant  Secretary  or  the  Interior  for 
Water    Quaifty    and    Research.    National 
Conference  on  Sediment  Control,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  September   15,  1969 
Our   country's   first   great   conservationist. 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  said  in   1907 
that  conservation  and  the  proper  use  of  all 
our    natural    resources    is    the    fundamental 
problem  underlying  almost  every  other  prob- 
lem of  our  national  life. 

More  than  60  years  have  passed  since  our 
26th  President  made  this  sensible  observa- 
tion. Yet.  we  have  not  used  the  intervening 
years  to  good  advantage  where  environmental 
pollution  is  concerned.  Instead,  we  have 
continued  to  foul  the  air  and  contaminate 
our  waters  with  every  Imaginable  form  of 
waste. 

President  Nixon  today  calls  pollution,  "the 
greatest  threat  to  our  environment  in  his- 
tory.' In  calling  for  a  cleanup  of  our  air 
and  water,  he  said,  "Together  we  have  dam- 
aged the  environment,  but  together  we  can 
improve  it  once  again." 

Earlier  this  month.  Secretary  Walter  Hlckel 
said,  "The  people  of  America  have  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  they  will  no  longer 
tolerate  pollution  of  their  environment."  He 
said  the  Government  Intends  to  -prosecute 
those  who  pollute,  "  and  he  ordered  hearings 
to  be  held  on  charges  against  a  city,  four 
steel  companies,  and  a  mining  firm  accused 
of  polluting  interstate  waters. 

The  Secretary  said  that  compliance  with 
pollution  ordinances  will  be  secured  through 
court  action  if  necessary  and  through  new 
legislation  which  we  will  be  seeking  from 
Congress.  We  know  that  pollution  Is  all  over 
the  country,  and  we  are  determined  to  abate 
It  everywhere. 
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AN   ANCIENT   PROBLEM 

The  subject  that  draws  us  here  today  has 
been  a  pollution  problem  for  some  8,000  years. 
It  was  that  long  ago  that  the  Sumerlans  are 
believed  to  have  invented  irrigation  to  in- 
crease their  crop  yields  from  the  fertile 
plains  of  Mesopotamia.  Sumerla  prospered 
for  centuries  as  it  grew  up  around  a  canal 
system  that  is  still  a  wonder  to  modern  en- 
gineers. 

Suraerla's  prosperity  unfortunately  led  to 
the  abuse  of  Its  natural  surroundings.  For. 
when  Eumerlan  builders  "cut  down  the  forests 
on  the  upland  slopes  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates Rivers  to  develop  housing  and  shop- 
ping tenters  for  their  expanding  cities,  flash 
floods  swept  vast  quantities  of  silt  off  the 
denuded  mountains  and  into  the  irrlgaticn 
ditches.  Ultimately,  the  irrigation  system 
broke  down,  crops  failed,  people  starved,  and 
Sumerlan  civilization  began  Its  long  decay. 

Similar  disasters  have  followed  man's  at- 
tempts to  spread  civilization  throughout  hls- 
torj-.  It  seems  we  don't  try  hard  enough  to 
learn  lessons  from  the  past. 

The  problem  of  slltatlon  or  sedimentation, 
which  Is  stlU  very  much  with  us.  might  be 
more  easily  identified  by  some  specific  mod- 
ern examples.  The  need  for  Oakley  Reservoir 
near  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Champaign 
was  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  160  acres 
of  topsoil.  one  foot  deep,  was  being  washed 
into  Lake  Decatur  every  year.  This  accumula- 
tion greatly  reduced  the  efficiency  of  the  lake 
as  a  reservoir  and  as  a  water  supply  until  it  Is 
now  at  the  point  of  elimination. 

In  another  part  of  Illinois,  the  Carlyle 
Reservoir  on  the  Kaskaskia  River  v.  as  built 
withv^ut  protection  from  slltatlon.  As  a  re- 
sult. In  the  Hurricane  Creek  regions,  the  sll- 
tatlon was  two  to  three  feet  deep  within  18 
months  after  the  opening  of  the  reservoir. 

It  seems  hard  to  believe,  but  today,  despite 
the  e.xpendlture  of  vast  sums  and  tremen- 
dous effort,  three  billion  tons  of  U.S.  soil  are 
washed  from  cultivated  or  oarren  fields  and 
over-giazed  ranges  every  year.  Sediment — one 
of  -America's  major  pollutants — still  fills  our 
waterways,  kills  flsh  and  other  aquatic  life, 
clogs  reservoirs,  or  rolls  its  way  down  the 
Mississippi  to  the  sea. 

America's  topsoil  Is  one  of  its  most  pre- 
cious assets.  It  must  be  saved — and  it  can 
be  saved  by  good  land  practices. 

To  achieve  this,  we  shall  have  to  do  a  more 
complete  and  thorough  job  of  planning  on 
river  basins  and  creek  basins.  We  shall  have 
to  plEin  so  that  we  minimize  the  effects  of 
sedimentation  on  our  lakes,  rivers,  and  reser- 
voirs, and  so  that  we  can  reclaim  whatever 
top  soil  Is  lost  after  the  minimization. 

But.  even  this  is  not  enough  to  protect  our 
topsoil  from  erosion.  We  should  look  back 
to  the  Sumerlans  and  recognize  that  urban 
development  can  contribui.'i  significantly  to 
this  problem. 

URBAN    soil    erosion 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  4.000  acres 
a  day  are  being  plowed  up  to  build  real  estate 
developments,  suburban  facilities,  highways 
and  indust-ies.  Sediment  yields  from  some 
of  these  activities  are  believed  to  be  500  times 
greater  than  from  rur-vl  soil  erosion,  and 
urban  drainage  from  concrete  surfaces  pro- 
vides another  substantial  source  of  sediment 
deposits. 

In  dealing  with  sediment  pollution,  the 
Interior  Department  must  now  rely  on  the 
same  tools  as  are  available  in  the  struggle 
against  other  forms  of  pollution.  As  many 
of  you  know,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Act  of  1956.  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965 
and  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966 
provide  the  major  muscle  In  this  effort. 

Water  quality  standards,  along  with  plans 
for  implementing  and  enforcing  them,  are 
now  established  by  all  50  states  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This 
makes  them  Federal  as  well  as  State  stand- 
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ards.  and  they  are  flexible  However,  the 
flexibility  Is  aimed  at  Improvement  toward 
enhancement,  looking  forward  to  better 
water  quality.  The  standards  need  to  undergo 
periodic  review  and  re-evaluatlon  to  con- 
form to  changing  conditions  and  times,  and 
to  the  application  of  new  technologies  as 
these  are  introduced. 

The  flexibility  factor  in  water  quality 
standards  is  perhaps  more  important  to  sedi- 
ment pollution  control  than  to  any  other 
single  substance  considered  in  water  quality 
criteria.  It  so  happens,  for  instance,  that 
not  one  state  has  set  forth  specific  criteria 
on  suspended  solids  in  the  water  quality 
standards  they  have  submitted  This  to  me 
:s  very  disturbing,  especially  when  you  con- 
sider that  sediment  has  been  named  as  a 
major  pollutant  In  our  waters. 

PWPA    ACTIVITY 

To  mieasure  the  states'  progress  in  im- 
plemertlr.g  pollution  control  standards,  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion iFWPCA)  has  enlarged  and  coordinated 
its  water  quality  monitoring  system  with 
those  of  the  states  and  the  U.s!  Geological 
Survey.  Turbidity  is  one  of  the  parameters 
measured  in  this  coordinated  sampling 
system. 

The  FWPCA  is  still  urging  the  States  to 
give  special  attention  to  land  erosion  in  their 
compliance  programs.  Many  of  the  States 
have  Informed  us  that  they  are  working  with 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  develop 
sound  Innd  management  practices  to  keep 
sediment  out  of  their  waterways.  But.  this 
is  not  enough  A  better  approach,  such  as 
that  taken  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  is  to 
enact  laws  to  regulate  and  prevent  erosion 
from  urban  development  and  highway  con- 
struction. 

The  National  Technical  Advisory  Commit- 
tee not  long  ago  produced  a  report  on  re- 
search needs  In  this  area.  It  made  five  points 
regarding  sedimentation,  stressing  that  the 
mechanics  of  erosion  are  the  same  whether 
the  source  be  farmlands,  highway  construc- 
tion, or  urban  development. 

The  report  said  Increased  research  is 
needed  to  understand  the  mechanics  of  ero- 
sion from  different  land  use  areas;  that 
management  practices  must  be  developed  to 
minimize  sediment  production  on  a  water- 
shed baeis.  and  that  protective  vegetative 
cover  is  a  critical  factor  in  controlling  ero- 
sion and  needs  further  evaluation.  It  also 
said  more  research  is  needed  on  the  trans- 
port and  deposition  of  sediment  once  it  finds 
its  way  into  streams,  and  that  the  role  of 
sediment  as  a  transport  agent  for  pesticides 
and  other  chemicals  in  streamflow  must  be 
more  clearly  defined 

A  number  of  Important  steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  FWPCA  toward  national  control 
of  sediment  pollution.  With  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  FWPCA  is  studying  the  effects 
of  sediment  on  water  quality  in  the  Great 
Lakes  in  cctxnectlon  with  the  Corps'  dredging 
operations.  Also.  In  recent  months.  FWPCA 
Commissioner  Domlnlck  released  a  report  on 
water  pollution  from  urban  runoff,  including 
storm  sewers  and  combined  storm-sanitary 
sewers.  The  .$104,000.  275-page  report,  which 
was  prepared  by  the  American  Public  Works 
Association  Research  Foundation,  made  14 
recommendations  for  curing  this  source  cf 
pollution. 

One  of  the  startling  findings  of  the  report 
was  that  a  14-day  accumulation  of  litter  in 
an  urban  area,  when  flushed  mto  sewers  by  a 
two-hour  storm,  had  a  poUutlonal  shock 
load  per  mile  that  was  1  U  times  greater  than 
the  average  amount  of  raw  sewage  discharged 
from  ,he  area. 

Even  more  startling  are  the  disclosures 
made  about  salt  used  for  highway  de-lclng 
Chlorides  used  for  this  purpose  contain  tiny 
blue  crystals  of  cyanide,  and  heavy  concen- 
trations of  cyanide  have  been  discovered  in 
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the  runoff  water  emanating  from  this  source. 
Tlie  report  said  the  chemical  era  has  multi- 
plied pollution  problems  as  a  result  of  this 
and  other  practices  by  municipalities  and 
property  owners  related  to  the  increased 
usage  of  pesticides,  herbicides,  rodentlcldes 
and  fertilizers. 

SEDIMENT    CONTROL 

Under  a  grant  from  FWPCA,  the  National 
Associatiton  of  Counties — one  of  the  hosts  of 
this  meeting— has  completed  the  draft  of  a 
"Community  Action  Program  for  Sediment 
Control."  As  the  conference  program  indi- 
cates, chapters  from  this  132-page  draft  will 
be  reviewed  at  your  sessions  here  tomorrow 
morning.  At  this  point,  I  will  say  only  that 
the  FWPCA  is  proud  to  have  had  a  part  in 
this  important  undertaking 

Another  FWPCA  report,  to  be  submitted 
within  the  next  few  months,  covers  a  two- 
year  study  on  the  effects  of  erosion,  dredging, 
and  landfills  on  the  quality  of  estuarlne 
waters.  This  national  estuarlne  study  will  be 
another  Important  contribution  to  the  con- 
trol of  sediment  pollution  in  our  coastal 
waters,  since  traditional  rules  and  methods 
for  sediment  control  in  fresh  water  may  not 
apply  In  estuaries  and   marine  waters. 

In  its  own  laboratories  and  through  grants 
and  contracts,  the  FWPCA  is  seeking  the  best 
scientific  and  engineering  talent  In  the  na- 
tion for  research  Into  the  problem  under 
examination  at  this  conference.  A  number  of 
our  staff  experts  are  here  to  participate  and 
elaborate  on  what  we  have  done  and  are  do- 
ing in  this  respect. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  where  we 
were  once  concerned  about  sediment  as  dis- 
placed soil  particles,  we  must  now  consider 
also  the  additional  deposits  of  organic  sub- 
stancef  originating  in  sewage,  industry  and 
.inimal  wastes  and  plant  residues  that'  form 
sediment.  This  is  so  because  the  importance 
of  sediments  as  pollutants  Is  increasing,  par- 
ticularly In  view  of  the  ability  of  soil  to  ab- 
sorb inorganic  nutrients,  pesticides  and  other 
organlcs.  Including  oily  substances,  and  to 
release  these  materials  into  our  waterways. 
Sediment  not  only  represents  a  heavy  eco- 
nomic drain  in  the  loss  of  valuable  topsoil. 
it  also  renders  untreated  water  unfit  for  use 
as  municipal  and  industrial  sources  of  sup- 
ply. It  interferes  with  navigation,  destroys 
esthetic   values  and  damages  aquatic  life. 

As  a  nutrient  carrier,  sediment  promotes 
algal  growths  which  degrade  water  quality 
and  accelerate  the  aging  process  of  lakes  and 
reservoirs.  Dredging  requirements  and  loss 
of  reservoir  storage  space  caused  by  sedimen- 
tation costs  this  nation  about  $225  million 
annually,  and  this  does  not  Include  the  loss 
of  topsoil,  the  severe  degradation  of  water 
quality  or  the  damaging  effects  of  sediment 
pollution  on  fish  and  wildUfe. 

Fortunately,  we  have  at  hand  much  of  the 
technology  we  need  for  the  control  of  sedi- 
ment in  our  waterways.  This  conference, 
hopefully,  will  document  exactly  what  we 
know  and  what  we  haven't  yet  learned  in 
this  regard. 

I  trust  that  your  sessions  here  will  bear 
much  fruit,  and  I  am  grateful  to  be  able  to 
participate  with  you  today. 
Thank  you. 


SIECUS 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OP    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\i:S 

Tuesday.  September  23.  1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
Ann  Landers'  column  of  September  21, 
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1969,  in  which  she  discusses  problems  of 
sex  education  and  SIECUS — Sex  Infor- 
mation and  Education  Council  of  the 
United  States— will  be  of  interest  to  the 
Members : 

IProm  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  21.  1969] 
SIECUS 

Dear  Ann  Landers:  Where  do  you  stand  on 
sex  education  in  the  public  schools?  Some 
of  my  friends  say  it  gives  kids  ideas  and 
leads  them  into  doing  things  thev  have  no 
business  doing.  My  sister-in-law  In  Michigan 
is  horrified  at  what  her  children  were 
taught  last  year  in  sixth  grade.  She  described 
the  literature  (complete  with  pictures)  as 
"disgusting  and  filthy." 

Yesterday  I  received  a  mailing  from  Dallas 
that  knocked  me  off  my  chair.  It  said  this 
whole  campaign  for  sex  education  is  being 
pushed  by  a  Communist-backed  organization 
called  SIECUS— (Sex  Information  and  Edu- 
cation Council  of  the  United  States). 

According  to  this  article.  SIECUS  was 
founded  by  Mary  Calderone.  a  woman  from 
the  East  who  goes  around  giving  dirty  lec- 
tures at  prep  schools.  The  article  ended  up 
saying  the  movement  Is  a  plot  to  weaken  our 
country  so  the  Commies  can  come  in  and 
take  over  What  is  SIECUS^  Who  is  Mary 
Calderone?  Do  you  believe  children  should  be 
given  sex  education  in  the  public  schools?  If 
so.  at  what  age?  I  am  confused  and  fright- 
ened. My  husband  and  I  have  faith  in  your 
Judgment.  Will  you  guide  us? — Sun. -Times 
Readers. 

De*r  Readers:  Mary  Calderone  Is  a 
Quaker,  a  Vassar  graduate,  a  physician,  the 
daughter  of  the  famous  photographer  Ed- 
ward Steichen.  and  the  wife  of  Dr  Frank 
Calderone.  formerly  with  the  World  Health 
Organization.  She  has  three  daughters  and 
two  teen-age  grandsons.  Dr.  Calderone  was 
the  National  Director  of  Planned  Parenthood 
and  founded  SIECUS  in  1964. 

SIECUS  Is  a  non-profit  health  agency  made 
up  of  religious,  medical,  educational  and 
other  professional  leaders.  Among  organiza- 
tions supporting  sex  education  in  the  schools 
are  the  American  College  of  Obstetricians 
and  Gynecologists.  The  American  Public 
Health  Association.  The  American  Medical 
Association  and  the  National  Parent-Teach- 
ers Association.  Father  James  T.  McHugh. 
director  of  the  Family  Life  Division  of  the 
US.  Catholic  Conference  described  most  of 
the  critics  of  SIECUS  as  members  of  radical 
right  organizations— masquerading  under 
high  sounding  names. 

Our  children  are  getting  "sex  education" 
every  day  of  their  lives  whether  we  like  it  or 
not.  and  much  of  the  education  Is  the  wrong 
kind.  They  are  being  stimulated  and  titil- 
lated by  TV.  advertising,  radio,  records, 
magazines,  billboards  and  movies.  Sex  Is  pre- 
sented as  glamorous,  fun — the  "in  thing." 

Children  must  be  taught  early  (fifth  grade 
is  not  too  soon)  that  sex  is  not  something 
people  do  for  kicks — that  every  sex  act  car- 
ries with  It  a  solemn  responsibility,  not  only 
to  the  person  with  whom  he  is  having  sexual 
relations,  but  to  one's  family  and  one's  com- 
munity. 

The  ideal  place  for  sex  education  Is  at 
home.  Unfortunately  the  vast  majority  of 
parents  are  ill-equipped  to  do  the  Job  be- 
cause they  are  uninformed,  and  unable  to 
discuss  sex  comfortably  and  objectively  with 
their  children.  I  have  seen  the  SIECUS  ma- 
terial and  while  I  feel  that  some  of  it  is  a 
shade  too  graphic,  a  great  deal  of  it  has 
merit.  As  with  any  new  program,  mistakes 
will  be  made,  but  I  firmly  believe  our  chil- 
dren need  this  program.  'They  are  bound  to 
profit  from  it  by  learning  to  accept  their  sex- 
uality as  a  normal,  healthy,  positive,  uplift- 
ing force  in  their  lives. 
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OKINAWA   PROBLEM   TESTS  NIXON 
DIPLOMACY  I 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  23.  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President 
the  newspaper  Human  Events  for  Aueust 
30.  1969.  contains  an  excellent  article 
entitled  "Okinawa  Problem  Tests  Nixon 
Diplomacy,"  written  by  G«n.  Thomas 
A.  Lane 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Okinawa  Problem  Tests  Nixon  Diplomacy 
Propaganda   Campaign   To   Return    Island 
TO   Japan    Picks   Up   Steam 

(By  Gen  Thomas  A  Lane) 
The  recent  travels  of  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers  to  Japan  for  consultation 
with  Premier  Eisaku  Sato  coupled  with  Jap- 
anese reaction  to  the  nerve  gas  incident  on 
Okinawa  have  alerted  Americans  to  the  Jap- 
anese drive  for  full  soverelgntv  over  Oki- 
nawa. There  Is  some  Indication  that  Japanese 
politicians  think  the  Intensity  of  public 
agitation  for  return  of  the  island  will  force 
the  United   States   to  concede   the   issue. 

Agitators  in  Japan  have  used  the  issue  to 
arouse  anti-American  sentiment.  The  Jap- 
anese goverr-ment  is  asking  for  early  action. 
Soviet  subversion  stirs  the  brew  Some  Ameri- 
cans argue  that  prudence  requires  the  early 
restoration  of  Japanese  sovereignty  over  the 
island. 

In  the  peace  treaty  of  1952  ending  our 
World  War  II  occupation  of  Japan,  the 
United  States  reserved  to  itself  de  facto  sov- 
ereignty over  Okinawa  The  Island,  which 
had  been  annexed  by  Japan  in  1874.  had  been 
conquered  by  the  United  States  in  the  last 
great  battle  of  World  War  II.  Not  wishing  to 
acquire  a  new  possession,  the  United  States 
acknowledged  a  "residual  sovereignty"  in 
Japan  which  implied  an  ultimate  return  of 
the  island  to  Japanese  administration.  The 
emergence  of  a  Communist  China  and  the 
opening  of  the  Korean  War  had  made  it  clear 
that  the  United  States  must  maintain  a  pres- 
ence In  the  Far  East. 

The  American  liberals  who  have  domi- 
nated U.S.  diplomacy  since  World  War  II  are 
mounting  a  propaganda  campaign  for  the 
early  return  of  Okinawa  to  Japan.  Prof  Ed- 
win O.  Relschauer  of  Harvard,  recently 
United  States  ambassador  to  Japan,  has 
urged  early  return  of  Okinawa  in  order  to 
preserve  our  good  relations  with  Japan  Prof. 
Roger  Hilsman  of  Columbia,  formerlv  assist- 
ant secretary  of  state  for  the  Par  East,  has 
taken  the  same  tack. 

The  essential  thesis  of  this  liberal  poslUon 
is  this: 

Japan,  the  world's  third  largest  industrial 
power.  Is  Joined  with  us  in  a  vital  partner- 
ship to  maintain  peace  In  East  Asia. 

United  States  de  facto  sovereignty  over 
Okinawa  is  a  thorn  to  Japanese  pride  which 
should  be  removed  before  It  poisons  our 
alliance 

The  limitations  on  our  use  of  Okinawa 
under  Japanese  sovereignty  would  have  min- 
imal effect  on  our  military  posture 

This  liberal  approach  to  Oktnau,-a  sovereign- 
ty follows  a  pattern  of  United  States  di- 
plomacy  which   has  attended  a  steady  de- 
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cUne  of  U.S.  prestige  and  Influence  for  25 
years.  It  reflects  a  hypersensitive  concern 
about  world  opinion,  an  inclination  to  sac- 
rifice alliance  effectiveness  to  supwrflclal  har- 
mony and  an  eagemeee  to  soothe  tensions 
stirred  by  Soviet  diplomacy.  Perhaps  It  evi- 
dences also  a  subconscious  liberal  revulsion 
against  the  exercise  of  power  and  the  cor- 
resjKindlng  illusion  that  the  use  of  force  Is 
unnecessary. 

Prof.  Relschauer  has  added  to  the  cited 
position  on  Oldnawa  sovereignty  a  caution 
against  the  rearmament  of  Japvan.  He  believes 
that  pressure  to  have  Japan  cake  over  a  major 
military  role  in  Its  own  defense  would  Jeopar- 
dize the  democratic  gains  which  Japanese 
society  hae  made.  He  urges  the  United  States 
to  continue  Its  security  role,  operating  from 
Okinawa  as  it  now  operates  from  Japan 

In  this  matter.  Prof  Belschauer  reflects  the 
views  of  the  Japanes*  government.  Japanese 
leaders  know  that  their  last  attempt  to  con- 
quer Asia  left  a  legacy  of  hostility  In  other 
free  countries  They  fear  that  a  restoration 
of  Japanese  military  power  would  worsen  re- 
lationships carefully  rebuilt  In  recent  years. 
In  seeking  to  avoid  a  military  burden  In 
the  free  world  alliance,  Japan  is  also  play- 
ing the*  neutralist  game.  It  would  like  to  re- 
cover nbl'only  Okinawa  but  South  Sakhalin 
and  the  Kurile  Islands  seized  by  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  close  of  World  War  II.  Japan 
would  play  off  the  United  States  against 
the  Soviet  Union  and  depend  for  security 
upon  the  reluctance  of  both  great  powers  to 
allow  Japan  to  fall  to  the  other.  This  Is 
the  kind  of  pleading  which  was  so  effective 
with  Ambassador  Relschauer. 

It  is  an  added  American  policy  which 
fosters  such  pleading  Our  leaders  have  been 
content  to  pay  for  the  security  of  nations 
which  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  freedom  while 
shirking  its  costs  in  a  world  at   war. 

Japan,  like  our  European  allies,  is  enjoy- 
ing the  best  of  all  worlds  for  democratic  pol- 
iticians. When  big  brother  will  provide  for 
your  security  and  allow  you  to  spend  your 
budget  on  public  services,  that  Is  the  best 
there  Is  We  can  hardly  blame  Japanese 
leaders  for  reluctance  to  give  up  such  an 
arrangement. 

But  we  can  condemn  U.S.  diplomacy  which 
prolongs  such  an  arrangement.  Our  con- 
quest of  Japan  in  World  War  II  gives  us 
no  continuing  responsibility  for  Its  security. 
Wo  smashed  the  militarism  and  restored 
democratic  government,  but  democratic  gov- 
ernments must  be  responsible  for  their  own 
security. 

Prom  this  misjudgment  of  reality,  we  get 
a  diplomacy  of  retreat.  The  United  States 
refuses  to  exercise  power  which  fate  and 
fortune  thrust  upon  It.  Western  civilization 
disintegrates  under  the  blows  of  an  aggres- 
sive communism  while  our  political  leaders 
strive  for  a  rate  of  retreat  which  will  be 
tolerable  to    the  American  people. 

Every  policy  question  has  varied  aspects. 
The  an  of  making  sound  policy  lies  in  bring- 
ing these  aspects  into  favorable  combination 
for  our  side.  It  has  seemed  In  recent  years 
that  US.  policy  was  being  directed  by  offi- 
cials possessing  a  singular  faculty  for  select- 
ing combinations  Injurious  to  our  interests. 
An  alliance  is  a  Joint  undertaking  In  the 
interest  of  the  parties  concerned.  The  propo- 
sition that  the  Umted  States  and  only  the 
United  States  must  sacrifice  to  maintain  al- 
liance cooperation  is  an  intellectually  imma- 
ture approach  to  questions  of  world  power 
and  interest.  It  dissipates  our  credit  and 
Interest.  Prudent  adjustment  of  an  alliance 
to  changed  conditions  must  be  made  with 
due  regard  to  the  interests  of  all  the  parties 
concerned. 

Congress  shows  increasing  dissatisfaction 
with  the  policies  and  results  of  the  past  two 
decades.  Our  forces  are  sprawled  across  the 
world  protecting  allies  who  sometimes  show 
scant  concern  for  their  own  security.  Alli- 
ances have  brought  mounting  debt  to   the 
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United  States  and  increasing  prosjjerlty  to 
our  major  allies.  The  American  people  will 
not  tolerate  that  kind  of  alliance  policy  much 
longer  President  Nixon  is  called  to  put  our 
diplomatic  house  in  order. 

The  reality  of  our  time  is  that  the  free 
world  has  a  great  preponderance  of  power 
over  the  Communist  world  But  becavise  the 
United  States  has  not  provided  leadership  to 
make  that  power  effective,  the  relatively 
Communist  world  has.  maintained  a  con- 
tinuing and  successfxil  offensive.  Okinawa 
illustrates  the  problem. 

For  24  years  the  United  States  has  paid  for 
the  security  of  Japan.  The  arrangement  was 
necesaary  at  the  close  of  World  War  II,  but  it 
has  long  been  outmoded  by  increasing  Japa- 
nese wealth  and  power.  There  can  be  no 
excuse  today  for  denying  Japan  full  respon- 
sibility for  its  own  security. 

Okinawa  is  a  bastion  of  free  world  power 
in  the  Far  East.  Because  the  United  States 
exerclees  sovereignty,  there  is  no  complica- 
tion of  foreign  interest  here  as  there  is  in 
Japan.  Our  operations  do  not  Involve  nor 
compeomlse  the  government  of  Japan.  The 
United  States  can  act  directly  as  the  occa- 
sion requires. 

For  example,  our  forces  on  Okinawa  can 
support  South  Korea  or  another  Pueblo  with- 
out e)eposing  Japan  to  involvement  or  retalia- 
tion. Our  forces  in  Japan  lack  that  freedom 
of  actdon.  They  cannot  stock  nuclear  weap- 
ons as  our  forces  do  In  Europe,  and  their 
emploj-ment  except  in  defense  of  Japan  is 
restricted. 

This  is  to  say  that  there  was  a  valid  and 
vital  purpKDse  in  retaining  sovereignty  over 
Okinawa,  It  is  a  purpose  which  involves  not 
only  Jnpan  but  the  security  of  other  allies  in 
the  Far  East.  Our  presence  Is  under  attack 
by  Soviet  diplomacy  which  would  like  to  use 
Japan  to  oust  us  from  Okinawa.  Obviously, 
the  United  States  should  not  relinquish  sov- 
ereignty over  Okinawa  until  arrangements  are 
made  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  island 
mission   by  equal   or   better  means. 

Although  Japan  is  vigorous  and  prosperous 
industrially,  it  is  Incapable  of  providing  its 
own  defense.  Without  U.S.  protection,  it 
would  be  no  more  independent  than  Cam- 
bodia. There  is  no  present  alternative  to  the 
continuation  of  American  operations  from 
Okinawa.  It  is  incompatible  with  Japan's 
obligations  to  the  alliance  for  it  to  press  the 
sovereignty  issue  at  this  time. 

There  will  be  a  right  time  for  the  return 
of  Okinawa  to  Japan.  It  will  come  when 
Japan  has  assumed  full  responsibility  for  its 
own  defense  and  all  American  forces  have 
been  withdrawn  from  the  country. 

Japan  must  take  its  place  as  a  full  and 
trusted  partner  in  the  defense  of  free  Asia 
In  this  role,  in  close  collaboration  with  other 
free  countries,  Japan  will  confirm  its  com- 
mitment to  political  freedom.  It  cannot 
achieve  that  acceptance  by  avoiding  the  bur- 
den of  freedom. 

The  preservation  of  freedom  is  not  a  sole 
responsibility  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
charge  to  be  borne  by  all  the  free  world  work- 
ing in  harmony.  The  United  States  bears  a 
special  obligation  of  neutralizing  the  Soviet 
nuclear  threat,  but  our  allies  bear  responsi- 
bility lor  their  local  defense.  Surely  Japan 
can  at  least  sustain  military  power  compara- 
ble with  that  of  Britain.  France  and  Ger- 
many. 

It  would  be  Inviting  disaster  for  the  Nixon 
Administration  to  foster  neutralism  In  Japan. 
Japan  has  chosen  its  place  in  the  free  world 
and  must  bear  the  burden  of  that  choice. 

In  the  light  of  these  realities,  it  would  be 
irrespotislble  and  imprudent  to  change  the 
treaty  status  of  Okinawa  at  this  time.  The 
first  goal  of  Japanese  pride  should  be  t^j 
take  over  its  own  defense  and  to  release  U.S. 
forces  operating  from  Japanese  territory. 
United  States  policy  should  welcome  this 
development.  The  restoration  of  Japanese 
sovereignty  over  Okinawa  could  follow  when 
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Japanese  military  forces  assume  responsibil- 
ity for  that  base  and  American  forces  are 
withdrawn 

Our  Par  East  policy  must  produce  a  con- 
cert of  power  embracing  Japan,  South  Korea, 
the  Republic  of  China  and  the  Philippines. 
Japan  must  make  Its  full  contribution  to  the 
security  system.  The  United  States  would 
then  be  in  general  support  of  the  front  line 
defenses   of   its   Asian  allies. 

This  kind  of  alliance  policy  cannot  be 
built  oa  the  Relschauer  diplomacy.  It  hasn't 
been  built  in  20  years  of  costly  "effort.  U.S. 
leaders  must  begin  to  make  the  hard  deci- 
sions required  to  maintain  alliance  vitality 
They  mxist  stop  catering  to  the  appeasement 
inclinations  of  our  allied  politicians. 

President  Nixon  can  start  the  new  diplo- 
macy in  negotiations  with  Japan.  We  need 
not  an  isolated  decision  on  Okinawa,  but  a 
plan  of  rational  alliance  relationships  in  the 
Far  East.  Diplomacy  must  be  based  on  the  re- 
quirements of  alliance  security  and  not  upon 
sentiment  or  political  expediency. 

The  new  diplomacy  will  put  greater  re- 
sponsibility upon  ailied  leaders.  Premier 
Sato  must  explain  to  the  Japanese  people 
both  the  benefits  and  the  obligations  of  the 
alliance.  He  must  demonstrate  the  necessity 
for  Japanese  participation  in  the  military 
defense  of  the  free  world.  He  must  show  the 
advantage  to  Japan  and  the  alliance  of  U  S. 
sovereignty  over  Okinawa  until  Japan  can 
take  over  the  alliance  mission  of  that  base 

This  Is  the  soimd  framework  of  Okinawa 
pxjilcy.  We  thow  our  confidence  in  Japan  by 
adjusting  to  its  early  assumption  of  full  part- 
nership in  the  free  world  alliance.  We  reject 
the  course  of  timid  adjustment  to  pressures 
generated  by  Soviet  intrigue. 

If  the  Nixon  Administration  is  to  be.  like  its 
predecessors,  the  prisoner  of  Soviet  strategy 
in  the  guise  of  world  opinion,  It  will  produce 
no  sound  policy.  But  if  It  gives  constructive 
and  creative  leadership  to  our  free  world  al- 
liances, it  may  yet  set  a  barrier  to  Commu- 
nist aggression.  Okinawa  is  a  good  place  to 
begin   the   new   diplomacy. 


SHE  BUILT  HER  OWN  CITY 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  23,  1969 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mary  Her- 
schend  is  a  woman  of  spirit  and  deter- 
mination. A  creator  and  builder,  who 
some  years  ago  came  to  our  beloved 
Ozarks  of  Missouii  to  retire,  but  instead, 
used  her  womanly  intuition  and  charm, 
to  create  a  city. 

Mary,  along  with  her  two  sons,  Peter 
and  Jack,  started  with  Marvel  Cave  and 
turned  it  into  a  highly  successful  en- 
terprise, to  be  joined  in  later  years  by 
the  building  of  'Silver  Dollar  City."  One 
of  the  most  "fun  filled."  historic,  and 
interesting  tourist  attractions,  this  side 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

I  have  had  a  personal  interest  in  the 
efforts  of  this  remarkable  woman,  due 
to  my  service  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  the  National  Crafts  Foundation,  orga- 
nized by  Mary  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing as  well  as  providing  training,  and  a 
year-roimd  market  for  Ozark  craftsmen. 

Recently,  Mary  Kimbrough.  women's 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat, 
wrote  a  most  interesting  feature  story 
about  Mary  Herschend,  and  her  use  of 
American  ingenuity  and  "know-how." 

I  therefore  will  include  this  article 
as  a  part  of  the  Record  so  that  others 
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may  know  of  the  imagination  and  great 
enterprise,  shown  by  this  fine  citizen  and 
builder  of  the  Missouri  Ozarks.  I  hope 
travelers  through  the  Midv.'est  of  our 
United  States  will  tari-y  a  while  and  see 
these  rebuilders  and  preservers.  Y'all 
come. 
The  article  follows: 

She    Built    Her    Own    City 
(By  Mary  Klmbrough) 
On  a  rustic  rise  deep  in  the  Ozark  wilder- 
ness   stands    Mary    Herschend's    city    where 
every  day's  a  holiday  and  the  birds  and  cash 
registers  make  sweet  music  together. 

Already  pmst  the  age  when  most  people  are 
ready  to  retire  and  get  away  from  it  all,  Mrs. 
Herschend,  slim,  bespectacled  and  young- 
spirited  entrepreneur,  has  discovered  the 
secret  sought  by  millions  of  frustrated  city 
dwellers — how  to  create  a  profitable  business 
enterprise  far  from  the  traffic  and  the  smog 
and  the  horns  blowing  at  midnight. 

She  did  it  by  leaving  her  own  city  behind 
and  building  herself  a  new  cue.  The  ex-Chl- 
cagoan  is  head  of  the  family-owned  Silver 
Dollar  City,  colorful  mecca  of  vacationers 
from  all  over  the  country. 

Located  on  a  winding,  hilly  road  Just  a  few 
miles  from  Branson  and  HoUister  in  south- 
west Missouri,  Silver  Dollar  City  has  grown  in 
two  decades  from  a  wilderness  site  with  a 
cave  on  it  into  a  thriving  resort. 

But  for  all  its  activity  and  its  reputation 
.is  one  of  the  midwest's  most  popular  holiday 
spots,  Silver  Dollar  City  Is  not  a  carnival 
town.  Mary  Herschend  won't  permit  that. 

She  insists  that  Silver  Dollar  City  be  a 
mirror  of  yesterday,  not  a  tinselled  plav- 
eround.  That  philosophy— plus  a  hard  look 
at  the  business  side  of  the  ledger — led  to  the 
-National  Festival  of  Craftsmen  as  well  as  to 
the  many  crafts  demonstrations  which  are 
:ourlst  attractions  on  the  streets  of  Silver 
Dollar  City. 

Admittedly  seeking  ways  to  prolong  the 
■  Mcation  season  past  Labor  D.iy,  Mrs.  Hersch- 
LHd  and  her  son.  Jack,  combed  the  hills  for 
mountain  artisans  who  could  recreate  for 
20th  century  visitors  the  homespun,  primi- 
tive handcrafts  of  another  era. 

This  years  Festival,  opening  Oct.  4  and 
continuing  through  Oct.  19,  will  bring  to- 
gether specialists  who  will  demonstrate  more 
:nan  60  different  handcrafts  essential  to 
everyday  living  In  the  past  century.  These 
include  hog  hewing,  rope  making,  woodcarv- 
'.ng.  glass  blowing,  soap  making,  pottery  mak- 
ing, basket  weaving,  wagon  making. 

One  of  the  craftsmen  is  Peter  Engler  whose 
xoodcarvlng  hmsiness,  a  regular  attraction  at 
.Silver  Dollar  City,  has  become  so  successful 
•hat  he  has  opened  a  second  Ozark  shop  at 
r.earby  Reeds  Spring. 

Inside  the  gates  of  the  warm-spirited  little 
mountain  village,  other  arts  and  crafts  of 
vesterday  are  brought  to  life  and  passengers 
board  the  Frisco-Silver  Dollar  Line  for  train 
excursions  through  the  picturesque  countrv- 
-Mde  behind  one  of  the  city's  five  vintage 
!=team  locomotives. 

Nothing  could  cheer  the  heart  of  Mary 
Herschend  more  than  to  see  this  kind  of 
:ourlst  attraction  in  her  special  town.  But 
nothing  could  have  been  farther  from  her 
■houghts  not  too  many  years  ago. 

She  told  the  story  on  a  recent  visit  in 
St  Louis  where  she  participated  In  a  business 
ciiscussion  in  connection  with  the  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Clubs. 

She  was  living  "just  the  pleasant,  average 
life  of  the  suburban  housewife"  in  Evanston, 
111.,  with  her  husband,  Hugo,  district  man- 
ager of  the  Electrolux  Corporation.  They  had 
two  sons.  Peter  and  Jack.  She  had  a  garden, 
enjoyed  cooking,  shopping,  occasional  visits 
with  neighbors. 

Then,  in  the  guise  of  a  vacation  trip  Into 
the  Ozarks,  destiny  struck. 

"We  loved  it."  she  remembered.  "We  often 
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sat  and  looked  at  the  Ozarks  and  my  husband 
would  say,  'Someday,  we're  going  to  buy  a 
mountain.'  " 

As  it  turned  out,  they  didn't  get  a  moun- 
tain, they  got  a  cave. 

■We  had  been  going  back  year  after  year 
and  in  1949  we  learned  that  Marvel  Cave 
was  for  lease  In  five  minutes  the  pyapers 
were  signed  and  we  had  ourselves  a  cave  down 
in  the  Ozarks 

"I  asked  my  husband.  Who's  going  to 
run  it?'  He  said.  You  are.'  " 

And  so  it  wr.5  decided.  He  would  retain  his 
own  job  until  his  retirement  and  she  would 
go  down  to  Branson  each  summer  to  manage 
the  Cave  and,  hopefully,  make  a  little  money 
for  the  family  treasury  from  the  exploring 
tourists. 

"He  had  always  wanted  to  have  some  kind 
of  business  there  we  could  operate  after  he 
retired   " 

But  it  wasn't  to  be.  Ironically,  Hugo  Hers- 
chend suffered  a  fatal  heart  attack  and  never 
knew  the  fantastic  future  of  his  Ozark  ven- 
ture. 

Meanwhile,  though,  his  plan  that  his  wife 
would  spend  only  a  short  time  each  summer 
at  the  new  Herschend  property  had  gone 
awry.  With  a  99-year  lease  on  640  acres  of 
Ozark  land  and  with  Mrs.  Herschend's  deter- 
mination to  make  her  husband's  dream  pay 
off,  they  discovered  she  was  forced  to  spend 
nearly  three  quarters  of  the  year  down  in 
the  wilderness. 

She  can  laugh  at  herself  now,  but  20  years 
ago,  she  confesses,  she  wept  for  months  in 
self-pity.  She  was  not  a  business  woman — 
at  least,  she  didn't  dream  she  had  a  latent 
talent  In  the  commercial  world — and  her  life 
in  the  Ozarks  was  primitive  and  uncom- 
fortable. No  water,  no  telephone,  no  Indoor 
plumbing 

"And  besides,"  she  admitted  ruefully,  "I 
was  scared  to  death  to  go  into  the  cave!" 

That  fear  was  overcome  in  a  moment  every 
mother  will  understand. 

"Jack  and  some  friends  of  his  were  explor- 
ing the  cave  one  day  and  they  didn't  come 
home  when  I  thought  they  would.  I  was 
scared  sometliing  had  happened  to  them  and 
I  was  scared  to  go  looking  for  them. 

"Finally,  I  knew  I  simply  had  to  go,  in 
case  they  were  hurt  or  lost.  So  I  took  a  flash- 
light and  gingerly  went  into  the  cave  and 
called.  At  last,  I  saw  their  light.  They  were 
all  right.  Just  had  lost  track  of  time. 
"That  was  the  end  of  my  fear." 
Jack,  now  36.  and  Peter,  34.  are  associated 
with  their  mother  in  the  cave-grown-into-a- 
clty.  The  Herschends'  initial  business  enter- 
prise. Marvel  Cave,  is  said  to  be  the  third 
largest  cave  In  the  United  States  with  some 
33  miles  of  pas.sages  already  mapped  and  a 
vast  Cathedral  Room  larger  than  a  football 
field    and    as    tall    as   a    20-story    building. 

But.  as  popular  as  this  had  become,  the 
energetic  family  trio  felt  it  was  not  enough. 
Jack  was  the  one  who  suggested  an  addi- 
tional attraction  be  created — and  from  this 
was  Silver  Etollar  City  bom. 

It  opened  in  1950  with  a  blacksmith  shop, 
restaurant,  candy  shop,  general  store  and 
stage  coach  depot.  In  1950  there  were  three 
employes  and  a  gross  payroll  of  S12.000. 

Today — and  this  Is  perhaps  the  most  grati- 
fying fact  to  Mrs.  Herschend — 200  employees 
are  furnished  with  jobs  through  the  busy 
and  the  leisurely  seasons,  and  anoither  125 
are  there  durinp  the  summer.  There  are  45 
buildings  on  the  property  emd  a  payroll  of 
more  than  $1  million. 

And,  as  the  recreational  area  grows  and  afe 
Mary  and  Peter  and  Jack  Herschend  keep  on 
thinking  and  dreaming  and  planning  and 
working.  Silver  Dollar  City  is  expected  to 
grow.  too. 

Mrs.  Herschend  looked  at  her  watch.  She 
had  been  in  St  Louis  for  most  of  the  day 
and  it  was  time  to  go.  She  was  ready  once 
again  to  get  away  from  It  all  and  go  back  to 
the  quaint  wilderness  city  that  Mary  and 
Peter  and  Jack — ves.  and  Hugo — Herschend 
built. 
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AN  OUTSTANDING  STATEMENT  ON 
CONSERVATION  OF  OUR  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  23.  1969 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 18  of  this  year  the  Honorable 
Clifford  Hardin.  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
held  a  listening  conference  at  College 
Station.  Tex.  At  that  time  Mr.  Richard 
C,  Longmire,  of  Pauls  Valley,  Okla  ,  in 
rny  district,  a  long-time  leader  in  na- 
tional and  local  consen^ation  programs, 
delivered  a  statement  before  the  Secre- 
tary, 

In  my  judgment,  Mr,  Longmire  pre- 
sented a  most  effective  and  outstanding 
argument  against  cutting  down  programs 
for  the  development  of  our  national  re- 
sources, and  for  their  preservation  and 
improvement  to  meet  the  future  needs 
of  the  American  people.  It  :s  my  desire 
at  this  time  to  present  this  statement 
for  the  Record  so  that  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  most  important  problem 
will  have  the  advantage  of  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  Mr.  Longmires  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  statement 
delivered  by  Mr.  Longmire: 
Statement  op  Richard  C.  Longmihe,  Paut-s 
Valley,  Okla,.  at  Listening  Conference 
OF  Secretary  of  Agrtcvlture  Clifford 
Hardin,  College  Station,  Tex  Septem- 
ber 18,  1969 

Mr.  Secretary:  "The  ox  is  In  the  ditch."' 
Our  useable  supply  of  water  is  diminishing. 
Our  soil  is  eroding.  Our  streams  r.re  polluted. 
Our  lakes  are  filling  with  sediment.  We  are 
losing  open  space  and  scenic  beauty.  The 
restless  population  searches  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation. Are  we  getting  the  ox  out  of  the 
ditch  by  reducing  lunds  for  watershed  plan- 
ning, stopping  watershed  construction,  re- 
ducing ACP  cost  sharing,  stopping  Great 
Plains  contracts,  and  reducing  technical  as- 
sistance to  landowners? 

The  many  non-agricultural  demands  on 
land  are  accelerating  faster  than  food  de- 
mands. Here  are  some  of  the  predictions  of 
Resources  for  the  Future  for  the  year  2000: 

Land  for  recreation — up  300  percent  over 
today's  level. 

Land  for  homes,  schools,  factories — up  215 
percent. 

Land  for  transportation — up  126  percent. 

Land  for  wildlife  refuges — up  133  percent. 

Land  for  reservoirs — up  180  percent. 

Requirements  for  wood  and  water  by  the 
turn  of  the  century  promise  further  and 
drastic  Impacts  on  land  use  and  planning.  If 
the  projected  doubled  demand  for  forest 
products,  for  example,  were  to  be  obtained 
at  present  yield  rates,  something  like  300 
million  acres  would  have  to  be  added  to  the 
existing  484  million  acres  of  commercial  for- 
est lands. 

This  is  one  more  indication  of  the  fact 
that  land  needs,  by  the  year  2000,  will  mount 
up  to  a  total  of  far  more  than  our  lull 
land  area.  We  shall  have  to  make  a  piece  of 
land  serve  more  than  one  purpose  at  the 
same  time — the  multiple-use  concept — 
which  accentuates  the  need  for  both  the 
technology  and  the  political  and  social  "ar- 
rangements "  that  will  Insure  the  wise  selec- 
tion and  efficient  management  of  these 
resources. 

The  growth  In  population  we  expect  to  ex- 
perience will  be  at  least  mat<-hed  by  an  in- 
crease In  total  demand  lar  fresh  water  Pros- 
pects are  that  by  2000: 
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Irrigation  withdrawals  may  Increase  by 
half 

Municipal  water  use  may  double. 
Manufacturing   uae   of   water    may    quad- 
ruple. 

Even  though  severe  shortages  of  emer- 
gency propcMTtlons  can  be  postponed  and 
probably  forestalled  altogether,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  nation  Is  facing  the 
prospect  of  unlimited  demands  on  Its  in- 
creasing need  for  Intensive  management  of 
resources — Including  planning,  development, 
use.   and   conservation   of   the    resources. 

Whatever  may  be  added  through  water  de- 
velopments and  cropland  additions,  the  cir- 
cumstances call  on  the  United  States  to 
maintain  a  productive  agriculture  and  focus 
Increasing  attention  on  the  development  and 
use  of  the  resources  at  hand 

To  meet  the  nation's  oncoming  needs,  it 
Is  elementary  that  we  develop  and  use  our 
present  supplies  of  water  and  land  effi- 
ciently— to  increase  production;  to  re- 
duce waste  and  mis-use;  to  hold  down  costs; 
to  obtain  quality;  to  provide  employment;  to 
generate  wealth  (by  converting  raw  materials 
to  useable  products;  to  hold  government  reg- 
ulation to  a  necessary  minimum,  and  to  re- 
•duce  ^i«pendence  on  outside  sources. 
-  This- year  we  spent  billions  investigating 
outer  space  and  only  a  few  million  for  the 
improvement  of  our  environment  here  in 
this  nation.  And  this  has  been  the  case  for 
the  thirty  years  that  I  have  been  a  super- 
visor of  a  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
trict. Year  after  year  the  conservation  pro- 
gram has  been  shoved  aside  to  make  room 
and  money  available  for  new  programs — new 
programs  which  seldom  stand  the  test  of 
time  and  last  no  longer  than  the  next  ad- 
ministration. 

As  citizens  of  this  great  country,  we  be- 
lieve that  we  are  entitled  to  at  least  a  chance 
to  conserve  and  develop  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

Those  of  us  Interested  In  conservation  be- 
lieve that  a  quality  environment  for  each 
Individual  In  this  country  cannot  become 
a  reality  until  we  have  quality  and  conti- 
nuity in  a  conservation  program.  Individual 
landowners,  large  and  small  alike,  have  been 
puzzled  by  the  stop  and  go  directions  com- 
ing out  of  the  nation's  capitol  over  the  past 
twenty  years  dealing  with  conservation. 

There  have  been  427  soil  and  water  con- 
servation districts  formed  by  local  people 
in  the  five  states  represented  here  today.  The 
people  in  the  districts  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  they  can  get  assistance  on  their 
conservation  problems  because  the  districts 
have  memorandums  of  understanding;  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  these 
memorandums  state  that  the  U.S.D.A . 
through  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  will 
furnish  needed  technical  assistance  to  the 
districts  to  help  landowners  put  their  con- 
servation plans  in  effect.  We  believe  that  this 
Is  an  obligation  that  our  federal  govern- 
ment has  to  the  people  and  must  honor.  Not 
only  is  our  land  eroding  away,  but  our  con- 
fidence in  the  government's  ability  to  pre- 
pare and  maintain  a  suitable  conservation 
program  is  eroding. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  construction 
started  on  the  authorized  watershed  proj- 
ects of  the  Trinity  River  and  Middle  Colo- 
rado River  in  Texas  and  the  Washita  River 
in  Oklahoma. 

This  concept  of  total  conservation  and 
development  within  a  watershed  proved  to  be 
highly  effective  and  had  widespread  accept- 
ance by  the  people,  both  rural  and  urban. 
In  1954,  Public  Law  566  was  passed.  This  law 
set  the  stage  for  the  small  watershed  de- 
velopment on  areas  outside  of  the  authorized 
projects. 

No  other  federal  program  of  any  type  has 
been  received  with  more  enthusiasm  than 
the  small  watershed  program.  This  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  the  local  people  were 
willing   to    assume   an   obligation   of   doing 
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intensive  land  treatment  In  the  watershed, 
furnishing  lands,  easements  and  rights  of 
way  for  construction  and  impoundments  of 
the  flood  waters  and  maintaining  the  flood 
detention  structures  for  the  next  fifty  to  one 
hundred  years. 

Landowners  were  not  the  only  ones  to 
recognize  the  value  of  such  a  program  Cities 
and  towns  became  sponsors  of  watershed 
projects  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  use  the  flood  detention  struc- 
tures to  store  water  for  munlclpsl  and  recre- 
ational purposes  The  people  in  the  cities 
voted  bonds  to  pay  their  share  of  the  costs. 

State  governments  also  saw  the  small 
watershed  program  as  an  opportunity  for 
helping  the  general  public. 

In  these  five  states  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  appropriated  by  the  state  legislatures  to 
assist  In  developing  watershed  plans.  The 
plans  have  been  developed,  but  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  plans  are  gathering  dust  on 
shelves  because  the  federal  government  has 
once  again  shoved  aside  the  conservation 
program. 

The  current  suspension  of  all  construction 
contracts  in  the  small  watershed  program 
poses  a  grave  dilemma  for  the  sponsors  of 
these  projects. 

Since  1965.  funds  for  watershed  construc- 
tion have  been  steadily  declining  until  we 
have  now  reached  the  very  bottom.  The  sus- 
pension of  contracting  is  working  the  sever- 
est hardship  possible  on  watershed  sponsors. 
The  watersheds  that  are  ready  for  construc- 
tion, for  the  most  part,  have  been  Involved 
in  an  active  workshed  program  for  ten  to 
fifteen  years.  During  this  period  of  time  the 
sponsors  and  the  local  people  have  spent 
countless  hours  at  watershed  meetings,  work- 
ing with  landowners,  with  municipalities, 
city  and  state  governments 

Millions  of  dollars  of  non-federal  money 
has  been  spent  with  the  expectation  that 
the  watershed  projects  already  planned  would 
be  constructed.  Local  people  have  contacted 
hundreds  of  landowners  to  secure  land  ease- 
ments and  rights  of  way  and  because  of  the 
lack  of  construction  funds  and  the  suspen- 
sion of  contracting,  many  of  these  easements 
are  now  expiring.  The  expiration  of  ease- 
ments will  involve  not  only  added  time  and 
expense  by  local  sponsors  to  secure  new 
easements,  but  will  undoubtedly  further 
erode  the  confidence  of  the  sponsors  and 
local  people  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

An  additional  contributing  factor  to  the 
present  dilemma  is  the  matter  of  continuing 
to  secure  state  funds  in  support  of  the  water- 
shed program.  It  Is  becoming  increasingly 
more  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  Impossible, 
to  convince  state  legislatures  that  continued 
state  support  for  watershed  activities  Is  a 
wise  investment.  These  parties  have  begun  to 
relate  the  lack  of  construction  to  the  rate  of 
watershed  planning. 

If  state  support  for  watershed  activities  Is 
to  continue  there  mtist  be  a  corresponding 
suppjort  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
watershed  construction. 

If  the  support  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  small  watershed  program  continues  to 
decline,  we  run  the  risk  that  local  Interest 
will  further  decline,  that  valuable  reservoir 
sites  will  become  unavailable,  and  that 
needed  improvements  and  benefits  will  be 
too  long  delayed. 

Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I 
cite  figures  to  show  the  great  backlog  of 
watershed  applications  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  local  people  for  assistance. 
This  information  Is  available  In  your  own  de- 
partment files  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

The  backlog  of  unserviced  applications  is 
mounting,  and  the  federal  funds  available 
per  project  are  declining.  Yet  the  demand  for 
upstream  watershed  protection,  conservation, 
and  development  continues  to  grow  across 
America.  Here  is  where  flood  damages  amount 
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to  one  billion  dollars  annually,  and  where 
damages  from  sediment  pollution  have 
reached  e87.5  million  each  year.  Here  is  where 
new  Jobs,  new  water  supplies,  new  recrea- 
tional facilities,  and  better  living  standards 
are  imperative. 

There  are  at  least  8,300  watersheds  in  the 
U.S.  that  need  treatment  and  development 
acoopdlng  to  the  Conservation  Needs  Inven- 
tory of  the  US.  Department  of  Agriculture 
The  actual  number  of  potential  projects  is 
probably  larger  We  are  moving  far  too  slowlv 
In  meeting  the  need  for  this  work,  which  in- 
cludes both  water  development  features  and 
land  conservation  measures. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  image  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  deteriorat- 
ing. Take,  for  example,  this  statement  from 
a  leading  national  news  magazine: 

■The  economy  can  fairly  comfortably  toler- 
ate an  Inflation  rate  of  2'"c  yearly,  and  the 
Government  should  aim  at  that.  To  do  anv 
better,  most  economists  agree  that  there  mu?* 
be  far  reaching  reforms.  As  an  obvious  start- 
er. Congress  should  scrap  the  farm-subsidv 
program,  which  not  only  cost  taxpayers  $5  7 
billion  a  year  but  artificially  Inflate  the  prices 
of  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  soybeans  and  rice.  The 
subsidies  also  help  drive  up  the  price  of  farm 
land,  adding  another  push  to  the  price  of 
produce  ..." 

This  and  other  half-truths  create  mistrust 
among  the  people  of  the  nation.  Today,  there 
is  an  opportunity  for  the  US  DA.  to  regain 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  Today  there  is 
an  opportunity  for  the  Department  to  create 
a  better  environment  for  all  the  people. 

Today  might  be  the  last  opportunity  for 
the  U.S.D.A  to  plan  and  develop  our  naturfd 
resources  for  the  future  requirements  of  a 
growing  national  appetite  for  resource  ma- 
terial. 

Today  is  the  time  to  get  the  ox  out  of  the 
ditch ! 


A   RARE   COLLECTION   OF  CAPITOL 
MEMORABILIA 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  23,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  22  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical 
Society  opened  to  the  public  an  exhibit 
in  the  Rayburn  Building  of  prints  from 
the  Kiplinger  and  Columbia  Historical 
Society  collections  reconstructing  Wash- 
ington's early  history  and  the  history  of 
the  U.S.  Capitol.  Because  this  rare  col- 
lection of  Capitol  memorabilia  may  never 
again  be  so  assembled,  and  because  of 
the  special  interest  that  it  holds  for  manv 
of  the  Members  of  this  legislative  body, 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  de- 
scribe it  in  more  detail. 

Until  the  1850's,  when  photography 
and  other  printing  processes  became 
prominent,  lithography,  etching,  and  en- 
graving were  the  only  ways  to  produce 
large  nimibers  of  pictures.  Pictures  before 
this  time  were  made  by  hand  on  copper, 
steel,  and  stone,  then  transferred  to 
paper.  Consequently,  the  newly  opened 
exhibit  represents  a  vanishing  art  that 
for  many  years  was  an  importaut  means 
of  recording  America's  history. 

In  addition,  the  exhibit  is  focused  on 
the  176-year-old  Capitol,  truly  a  symbol 
of  freedom  and  liberty  to  all  mankind 
No  other  building  has  a  documented 
iconography  of  its  own  so  extensive  as 
that  of  the  Capitol.  And  no  other  bmld- 
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ing  in  America  can  be  so  closely  linked 
to  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  Nation. 
The  exhibit  features  an  1818  water 
color  of  Blodgetfs  Hotel,  meeting  place 
of  the  13th  Congress  after  the  British 
burned  Washington  and  the  Capitol  in 
1814:  an  original  water  color  by  W.  H. 
Bartlett  which  became  the  basis  for  early 
reproductions  of  the  low-domed  Capitol; 
scenes  of  the  early  House  and  Senate 
Chambers  from  a  variety  of  colorful 
prints;  even  the  latest  of  Capitol  changes 
are  shown  in  drawings  of  the  east  front 
extension. 

Held  to  coincide  with  the  seventh  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Histori- 
cal Society  on  September  23,  1969,  the 
exhibit  is  open  to  the  public,  and  is 
located  in  the  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building,  adjacent  to  room  2167.  It  will 
be  there  through  September  26.  and  can 
be  .seen  between  the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and 
5  p.m. 

In  conclusion,  as  president  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Historical  Society,  I  would  like 
to  publicly  thank  Austin  Kiplinger,  the 
members  of  his  staff,  as  well  as  the  Co- 
lumbia Historical  Society  and  its  staff, 
for  making  valued  prints  from  their  out- 
standing collections  available  for  our  use. 
I  want  especially  to  acknowledge  the 
efforts  of  Miss  Josephine  Cobb  of  the 
National  Archives;  Mrs.  Charles  Tur- 
geon,  John  Hazard,  and  Gwen  Pitzpat- 
rlck  of  Kiplingers,  and  Miss  Mary  Orgsui 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society. 
They  all  put  forth  a  supreme  effort  that 
I  am  sure  will  be  appreciated  by  those  of 
you  who  visit  the  exhibit.  A  special 
thanks,  too.  is  extended  to  an  Alexandria 
firm.  Design  &  Productions,  who  donated 
all  display  facilities  for  the  occasion 
without  charge. 


PUNISHING  THE  INNOCENT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF     MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  23.  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr,  Speaker,  gun  legis- 
lation has  generated  more  individual 
letters,  and  more  editorials  in  our  Min- 
nesota Sixth  Congressional  District,  than 
all  but  two  other  subjects,  the  conflict 
in  Vietnam  and  low  farm  prices. 

As  an  example  of  this  continuing  dia- 
log, with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to 
insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  time,  an  editorial  from  the  Pierz 
Journal  on  this  subject. 

I  believe  every  Member  of  Congress 
can  benefit  by  reading  this  editorial. 
Punishing  the  Innocent 

^^  the  day  approaching  when  we  win  be 
governed  by  the  decisions  of  panels  of  ex- 
perts rather  than  laws?  With  increasing  fre- 
quency, boards  and  commissions  made  up  of 
supposed  "experts"  are  issuing  what  amount 
to  edicts  Involving  everything  from  prescrip- 
tion drugs  to  gun  controls.  For  example,  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Pre- 
vention of  Violence  has  concluded  that  the 
best  way  to  control  crime  is  to  take  hand- 
guns away  from  mllUons  of  law-abiding 
citizens.  There  U  little  doubt  but  that  the 
Commission's  report  will  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  legislative  proposals  that  If  enacted  would 
CXV 1686— Part  20 
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alter  baelcally  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  the  citizens  in  the  matter  of  gun  owner- 
ship. It  seems  to  mean  that  where  existing 
authority  falls  in  the  task  of  administering 
exUtlng  laws,  police  state  controls  will  be 
imp>o8ed  to  cover  up  failure. 

There  are  laws  dealing  with  crime  and 
criminals.  These  laws  should  be  strengthened 
and  enforced.  As  -The  American  Rifleman" 
points  out  editorially:  "While  the  antl-guu 
element  chased  after  guns  In  the  empty 
name  of  crime  control,  lawbreakers  scrambled 
after  loot  and  preyed  on  decent  citizens  with 
Increasing  success  and  little  fear  of  punUh- 
ment.  Prom  1961  through  1966  .  .  .  crime 
increased  61  per  cent  while  the  number  of 
criminals  in  jail  decreased  almost  10  per 
cent  More  and  more  Americans  appear 

to  be  accepting  the  clear  logic  of  punishing 
criminals,  not  guns.  Yet  on  virtually  every 
test  vote  on  this  poUcy,  in  Congress  or  In 
State  Legislatures,  the  lawmakers  who  call 
loudest  for  gun  control  usually  have  voted 
against  mandatory  penalty  bills." 

The  rising  crime  problem  will  never  be 
cured  by  punishing  the  innocent  through 
oppressive  and  confiscatory  gun  control  laws. 
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AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROLLERS'  THEY 
LIVE  WITH  TENSION 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OP  California 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  23.  1969 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Howard 
Fields  of  United  Press  International  re- 
cently wrote  an  excellent  article  on  the 
overworked  air  traffic  controllers  in  our 
Nation's  airports.  His  story  illustrates 
the  need  for  more  congressional  interest 
in  air  safety. 

I  hope  that  each  Member  will  take  the 
time  to  read  Mr.  Fields'  story.  The  ar- 
ticle follows: 

Am  TRArric  Controllkes:    They  Live  With 

Tension 

(By  Howard  Fields) 

Washington. — Your  airliner  Is  flying  into 
one  of  the  nation's  busiest  airports  You  have 
complete  faith  in  your  pilot  or  vou  wouldn't 
be  flying. 

But  how  does  your  pilot,  with  all  his  train- 
ing and  ability,  know  that  a  plane  won't  take 
off  in  front  of  him  Just  as  he's  going  to  land? 
How  does  he  know  that  another  plane  isn't 
going  to  cross  his  path  as  he  lands,  or  even 
try  to  land  at  the  same  time? 

He  doesn't  know.  A  few  miles  from  the  air- 
port the  pilot  has  turned  the  responsibility 
for  your  life,  his  life  and  the  lives  of  your 
fellow  passengers  over  to  an  air  traffic  con- 
troller. 

Although  the  pilot  retains  manual  control 
of  the  plane,  the  controller  decides  which 
runway  the  plane  wlU  land  on,  where  It 
stands  in  the  sequence  of  planes  scheduled 
to  land  and  how  he  wants  the  pilot  to 
proceed. 

At  a  major  airport,  a  controller  will  handle 
nearly  100  planes  taking  off  or  landing  dur- 
ing the  busiest  hour  of  the  day,  usually  be- 
tween 5  and  6  p.m.  In  that  hour  he  may 
have  responsiblUty  for  about  5.000  lives. 

Ray  Belanger.  who  came  up  through  the 
ranks  from  controller  to  chief  of  the  evalua- 
tion staff  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration (PAA).  described  the  responslbllltv 
this  way: 

"There's  nothing  Uke  It  He's  in  the  posi- 
tion where  he's  making  literally  hundreds 
of  decisions  per  hour,  any  one  of  which.  If  he 
made  a  mistake,  could  kill  a  couple  hundred 
people." 


That,  of  course,  is  what  the  controller 
wants  to  forget  as  he  makes  the  split-second 
Judgment*!  involved  in  getting  as  many  as  a 
dozen  planes  safely  into  the  air  or  on  the 
ground  with  their  precious  cargoes  of  human 
life. 

In  fact,  F  Lee  BaUey,  general  counsel  for 
the  Professional  Air  Traffic  Controllers,  has 
pictured  controllers  as  being  so  obsessed 
with  the  fear  of  kUling  someone  that  they 
dope  themselves  with  tranquilizers  while 
others  suffer  from  depression,  ulcers  and 
tension  which  makes  them  prime  candidates 
for  heart  attacks. 

The  PAA  disputes  this.  It  says  that  while 
controllers  work  under  pressure,  so  do  a  lot 
of  other  professionals. 

It  also  says  they  are  well  paid  for  under- 
going this  pressure — a  top  base  pav  of  (20  - 
555  a  year,  plus  about  10  per  cent  fo'r  Sunday 
work,  overtime  and  holiday  double  time. 

"I    SOMETIMES    TAKE    TT   OUT    ON    MT    WITE" 

The  average  controller,  out  of  a  combi- 
nation of  pride  and  dedication,  would  not 
describe  the  pressures  on  him  in  quite  the 
dramatic  terms  ufed  by  Bailey.  But  he 
doesn't  hesitate  to  score  the  FAA  for  using 
outdated  equipment  and  for  asking  control- 
lers to  handle  more  and  more  air  traffic. 

As  in  most  complicated  situations,  the 
truth  obMousIy  lies  somewhere  between  the 
two  extremes.  But  the  airline  passenger  has 
a  right  to  Itnow  where  this  point  is  because 
it  is  his  safety  which  is  Involved. 

Money  is  one  problem  Sen.  James  B  Pear- 
son, R-Kan..  said  recently  that  "a  graph  of 
federal  funding  for  airways  facilities  and 
equipment  over  the  past  two  decades  looks 
like  a  Jagged  mountain  range  Each  peak  in 
this  range  is  in  most  cases  the  result  of  a 
tragic  and  dramatic  air  accident" 

What  he  meant  was  that  Congreesional 
Interest  in  air  safety  rises  whenever  there 
is  a  disaster 

Part  of  the  present  squeeze  also  stemmed 
from  miscalculation. 

Gen.  William  F.  McKee.  PAA  administra- 
tor from  1965  until  this  year,  explained:  'At 
one  time  it  appeared  we  had  enough  control- 
lers and  that  projections  would  show  us  to 
have  enough  But  the  growth  of  aviation  far 
exceeded  our  expectations." 

From  1967  to  1968  alone,  there  was  an  11 
per  cent  Increase  in  over-all  air  traJBc.  The 
number  of  takeoffs  and  landings  In  the 
United  States  is  expected  to  increase  from 
35.6  million  in  1965  to  1846  million  In  1980. 
The  number  of  alrhne  passengers  is  expected 
to  quadruple. 

Sophisticated  new  equipment  now  is  com- 
ing into  service  and  more  controllers  are 
being  hired.  But  both  require  at  least  a  two- 
to-three-year  lead  time  Meanwhile,  the  con- 
trollers say  the  PAA  is  not  moving  fast 
enough  To  which  the  FAA  rephes  "Were 
doing  the  best  we  can  with  the  funds  we're 
given." 

The  airport  traffic  controller  stands  in 
a  tower,  usually  above  the  airline  terminal 
overiookLng  the  runway  system  Around  him 
are  various  radio  speakers,  each  with  its 
own  radio  frequency  and  purpose  In  front 
of  him  is  what  looks  like  the  wooden  letter 
holders  used  by  scrabble  players.  They  con- 
tain information  on  planes  ready  to  take 
off  and  those  ready  to  land,  in  the  order  thev 
are  lined  up. 

At  5  p. m.  on  a  weekday  at  Washington  Na- 
tional airport,  the  control  tower  conversa- 
tion goes  like  this,  all  in  rapld-flre  style 
without  a  moment's  pauae  between  the  con- 
troller"6  orders  and  pilot"6  respyonse 

■Northwest  367  (on  the  ground)  can  vou 
get  to  the  runway?"  "Right.'"  "Ceasna  115 
land  two-one  ■•  "Okay,  understand  two-one 
now  ""  "Northweet  367  taxi  Into  position  and 
hold."  ""367."" 

"Yeh,  American  488  ready  for  takeoff." 
"American  488  roger  expect  release  not  be- 
fore 46."  "Okay"  "Washington  tower.  King- 
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air  number  one-flve-ah-zero  Inbound  from 
Beltway  on  the  river."  "Klng-alr  one-flve- 
zero  Washington  tower  one-three."  "Roger." 
"Ceesna  115,  cleared  to  land."  "Roger." 

It  sounds  like  gibberish  to  the  untrained 
ear  but  the  controller  understands  It  and 
replies:  "Boundary  American  633"  Then 
comes  a  gush  of  garble  from  a  fast-talking 
pilot.  "No  copy  zero-seven  Delta,  that's 
through.  American  633  contact  departure 
control."  "Getcha."  "Eastern  Airlines  one- 
nlner-seven  reporting  outer  marker."  'East- 
em  197  Washington  tower  cleared  to  land." 
"Eastern  197  cleared  to  land  " 
And  so  it  goes 

The  controller  uses  no  commas  and  no 
periods.  All  unnecessary  speech  Is  avoided 
Somehow  the  controller  siXts  out  the  Incom- 
ing traffic  and  the  pilots  know  which  orders 
are  for  them  During  the  hour  this  controller 
handled  95  takeoflTs  and  landings  with  15 
minutes  relief  That  s  average  for  National 
airport. 

During  the  same  hour  over  New  York 
there  probably  were  more  than  35  airliners 
stacked  in  a  landing  pattern  for  John  P 
Kennedy  International,  more  than  25  over 
LaGuardia  and  another  15  over  Newark. 
There  were  80  craft  on  the  ground  at  those 
-  three  airports  waiting  for  takeoff  and  200 
"to  3»©' -private  planes  were  moving  about  In 
the  air  space  Involved. 

All  the  Information  the  controller  is  re- 
laying is  in  his  head  and  all  his  Judgments 
are  based  on  his  mental  picture  of  the  traf- 
fic situation.  There's  no  time  to  write  any- 
thing down,  no  time  to  argue. 

That's  what  prompted  F.  Lee  Bailey  to 
tell  the  aviation  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  of  what  he  called 
exhausted  controllers  "whose  every  moment 
Is  laden  with  the  ominous  knowledge  that 
a  slip  of  the  tongue,  of  memory,  or  of  Judg- 
ment could  bring  hundreds  of  citizens  to 
midair  collision  and  death." 

Bailey's  testimony  came  June  25.  within 
a  week  after  a  concerted  action  by  the  or- 
ganized controllers  to  report  sick  rather  than 
work.  The  result  was  a  maselve  air  traffic 
Jam  that  caused  hours  of  delays  and  threat- 
ened to  cl'ise  some  airports. 

Bailey  said  the  slckcall  was  a  plea  for  help 
■before  we  kill  through  a  midair  collision." 
He  said  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  staffs  at 
congested  traffic  centers  would  have  to  be 
furloughed  if  the  controllers  honestly  re- 
ported their  mental  states 

Air  controllers  interviewed  by  UPI  gen- 
erally agreed  that  Bailey  was  being  over- 
dramatic.  However,  they  also  agreed  the 
.pressure  is  there  and  that  they  feel  the 
effects. 

Sure,  there  are  pressures."  said  one  con- 
troller with  eight  years  experience.  "I  some- 
times leave  here  and  I  go  home  and  take  it 
out  on  my  wife.  The  least  little  thing  she 
says  is  gonna  drive  me  up  the  wall." 

But  another  said,  "my  work  here  never 
affects  my  home  life  It's  frustrating  at  times. 
I  had  a  complaint  about  the  radio  equip- 
ment before  and  was  told  to  grit  my  teeth 
and  hang  in.  I  have  not  noticed  any  nervous- 
ness." 

A  third  controller,  who  quit  two  years  ago 
and  came  back,  said,  "I  get  on  my  days  off 
and  Just  don't  even  think  about  the  thing. 
But  there  are  nights  when  you  come  out 
and  feel  kinda  washed  out,  like  a  wet  dish- 
rag.  And  at  times.  I've  had  the  shakes." 

DOING    THE    BEST    WE    CAN.    SAYS    THE    FAA 

Below  the  control  tower  "CAB"  with  its 
broad  windows  Is  the  darkened  IFR  room 
(Instrument  flight  rules)  where  controllers 
never  even  glimpse  the  planes  they  are  glid- 
ing, depending  entirely  on  radar  and  radio. 
The  IFR  room  handles  the  plane  on  the  final 
leg  of  Its  flight  until  the  tower  takes  over 
for  the  actual  landing. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

One  mldaftemoon,  and  not  a  particularly 
busy  one,  a  controller  raised  up  from  his  po- 
sition  over   the  scope,   leaned    back   in   his 
chair  and  took  a  deep  breath  of  exhaustion. 
"I  Just  want  to  sit  back  and  cry."  he  said 
to  a  fellow  controller. 
The  other  controller  wtis  philosophical. 
"You  Just  have  to  do  the  best  you  can," 
he  said.  "That's  what  It  bolls  down  to." 

This  was  at  Washington  National  Airport, 
considered  the  showcase  of  the  nation's  air 
traffic  system.  National  has  77  air  traffic  con- 
trollers. O'Hare  International  Airport  at  Chi- 
cago, often  described  as  the  "world's 
busiest  airport,"  has  only  44. 

Nat'onal  even  has  a  45-mlnute  rotation 
system  for  controllers.  Most  airports  force 
their  controllers  to  sit  for  hours  on  end 
performing  the  same  tedious  Job.  Controllers 
at  many  of  the  major  airports  work  six-day 
weeks  because  of  a  shortage  of  qualified  con- 
trollers. 

Adding  to  current  problems  are  scheduled 
departures  of  airliners  on  the  half-hour  or 
the  hour  and  the  desire  of  too  many  travelers 
to  travel  at  the  peak  hours.  In  a  recent  sur- 
vey at  New  York's  JPK.  39  airliners  were 
scheduled  to  depart  between  8:45  and  9:30 
a.m.  Thirteen  were  scheduled  to  leave  at 
9  am   and  12  at  9:30. 

Then,  too,  planes  are  getting  bigger.  Boeing 
707s  carry  about  165  persons.  In  December. 
Pan  American  Airways  will  begin  flying  the 
Boeing  747  with  about  365  persons'  aboard. 
Later.  Eastern  airlines  will  carry  495  persons 
on  its  747  flights  between  New  York  and  San 
Juan,  PR. 

A  MISCALCULATION  LED  TO  CONTROLLER  SQUEEZE 

In  the  1970's  will  come  the  supersonic 
transport  iSST).  some  of  which  will  carry 
up  to  700  persons. 

The  controllers  are  taught  to  think  of 
plaJies  as  objects  to  be  maneuvered,  not 
as  ships  carrying  hundreds  of  persons.  The 
controller  will  tell  you.  however,  that  try 
as  he  might,  he  can  never  completely  ignore 
the  human  factor. 

Jack  Maher.  national  coordinator  for  the 
organized  controllers,  sums  up  their  com- 
plaints against  the  FAA: 

■'Last  year  we  said  the  equipment  was 
obsolete,  that  the  facilities  were  danger- 
ously or  crlticaUy  understaffed,  that  the 
initial  training  and  the  proficiency  train- 
ing was  completely  inadequate,  that  the 
controllers  were  generally  unable  to  con- 
trol the  traffic,  that  corners  have  been  cut. 
"The  establishment  hasn't  admitted  to 
all  of  those,  but  they  have  testified  this 
year  that  the  equipment  Is  obsolete,  that 
there  is  a  critical  shortage  of  personnel. 
No'*  the  other  things  they  havent  admitted 
to  yet.  but  I  think  if  we  can  keep  it  up 
they'll  admit  to  that.  too.  " 

Some  FAA  officials  have  charged  that  these 
activities  are  geared  to  win  union  member- 
ship in  a  power  play  with  the  professional 
air  traffic  controllers  ( Assoclmpatco)  and  the 
National  Association  of  Government  Em- 
ployes. Patco  Is  now  the  largest. 

Belanger  says  Patco  misrepresents  what  is 
being  done  about  the  problem.  "The  point 
they  don't  make  is  that  we  are  doing  some- 
thing about  it,  too.  "  The  FAA  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  hiring  2,800  controllers  and  is  asking 
authorization  to  hire  2,200  more. 

FAA  Administrator  John  H.  Shaffer  says 
the  agency  already  has  plans  in  the  works 
that  will  see  a  fully  automated  system  in 
the  next  decade.  The  pilot  may  not  even 
have  to  land  the  plane  and  the  controllers 
will  Just  have  to  monitor  the  machines  doing 
their  work. 

William  M.  Flener,  director  of  the  FAA's 
air  traffic  service,  said  the  agency  is  trying 
to  take  the  pressure  off  the  controllers.  But 
to  do  it,  he  said,  "takes  money  and  it  takes 
people  and  it  takes  equipment  and  that's 
what  we're  asking  for." 
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LET    US    SAVE   THE    EVERGLADES— 
ONCE  AND  FOR  ALL 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

I  OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.s 

Tuesday.  September  23,  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  SF>eaker.  one  of  the 
measui'es  of  public  coiicem  over  the  con- 
tamination and  destruction  of  qui-  nat- 
ural resources  i.s  the  furor  over  a  pro- 
posed jetport  to  be  placed  in  dangerou.s 
proximity  to  the  Florida  Everglades.  In 
that  case  we  saw  what  hopefully  will  be 
only  the  first  example  of  an  arou.sed 
public's  reaction  to  proposed  destr-jc- 
tion  of  an  irreplaceable  natural  resource 
for  commercial  reasons. 

Recently  Secretaiies  Hickle  and  Volpe 
have  announced  what  appears  to  be  a 
Federal  policy  again.st  building  of  the 
proposed  commercial  jetport.  This  an- 
nouncement, combined  with  Florida 
Gov.  Claude  Kirk's  opposition  to  the 
jetport,  would  seem  to  spell  the  end  of 
the  ill-conceived  plan.  Last  week,  how- 
ever, the  Department  of  the  Interior  re- 
leased a  repoi-t  which  showed  that  even 
a  training  airpoit  at  the  site  of  the  fo:- 
mei'ly  proposed  jetp>ort  would  pose  a 
threat  to  the  Everglades. 

Now  the  administration  has  an  oppor- 
timity  to  end — once  and  for  all- — the  con- 
troversy about  possible  adverse  ecological 
effects  of  an  airport  near  the  Everglades. 
Part   of    the    urgency    with    which    the 
American  public  regards  the  Everglade.s 
issue  was  evidenced  in  a  letter  lecently 
sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  by  Mr.  Raymond  Mostek,  presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  Audobon  Society  I 
insert   the   letter  at   this   point   in   the 
Record    in    lirpes    that    it    will    spur    to 
action  those  members  of  the  administi  a- 
tion   who   are    concerned   with   putting 
finally  to  rest  all  doubt  about  the  future 
of  the  Everglades. 
The  lett«r  referred  to  follows: 
Save  Evfrglades  Park 
(By  Raymond  Mostek) 
The  Aug.  8  article  by  Evans-Novak  "Jet- 
port or  Park — Nixon  must  rule"  on  the  threat 
of   a  Jetport   to   the   famed   Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  near  Miami  was  a  particularly 
timely    one.    Conservationists    all    over    the 
country  are  gravely  concerned  over  the  pre- 
carious future  of  this  park. 

Established  only  in  1947,  and  the  third 
largest  park  in  the  system,  it  Is  incredible 
that  a  park  so  huge — a  land  and  water 
area  of  1,919  square  miles — could  be  threat- 
ened by  the  bungling  hand  of  man.  It  is 
the  only  sub-tropical  national  park  within 
the  continental  Unite!   States. 

For  20  years,  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  been  trying  to  persuade  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  guarantee 
an  adequate  water  supply  for  the  park.  The 
Army  engineers  have  failed  to  co-operaie. 
Coqgress  has  been  unable  to  fund  the 
$12,000,000  needed  to  purchase  some  74.000 
acres  of  private  in-holdlngs  which  present 
a  serious  problem   in  park  management 

Because  of  the  $28  billions  spent  annually 
for  the  Vietnam  war,  there  has  been  a  fed- 
eral fiscal  cutback,  and  construction  funds 
to  provide  for  adequate  water  flow  to  the 
Everglades  National  Park  have  been  elimi- 
nated by  this  curious  Congress. 

The   proposed    Jet-port    for    Miami    would 
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seriously  endanger  the  Everglades  Park  as 
we  know  it.  This  great  "sea  of  gra.ss  "  would 
suffer  from  air  pollution  and  noise  pollu- 
tion Acres  of  runways  will  be  covered  with 
oil  and  gasoline-polluted  waters  which  will 
eventually   drain   into   the   park. 

Soon,  agricultural  pesticides  will  com- 
pound the  problem,  and  the  park  will  be 
lost  as  an  ecological  treasure.  Hopefully,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  an  Increas- 
'ng  number  of  enlightened  members  of  Con- 
gress will  act  in  time  to  prevent  this  catas- 
trophe. Bureaucratic  bungling  and  corporate 
violence  can  be  ended  in  this  land,  if  we 
can  Insist  upon  wiser  environmental  plan- 
ning. 

We  trust  that  President  Nixon  will  rise 
above  the  mediocre  record  he  compiled  in 
conservation  while  a  member  of  Congress. 
Perhaps  he  may  rise  to  greatness  on  this 
urgent   ecological   Issue 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Del  Valle  High  School  principal  Calvin 
Evans,  librarians  Marie  Sneed  and  Patricia 
Dykes,  members  of  the  faculty  and  staff,  as 
well  as  Second  Lieutenant  Darryl  H.  Mc- 
Guire.  book  drive  project  officer,  will  attend. 


BERGSTROM  AIDS  SCHOOL 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday.  September  23.  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  men 
of  the  75th  Tactical  Reconnaissance 
Wing  at  Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base  are 
to  be  commended — they  have  proven 
again  that  the  Air  Force  does  live  up 
to  civic  responsibility,  and  the  Air  Force 
does  take  care  of  its  own. 

The  elementary  school  children  of 
Bergstrom  attend  Del  Valle  School  in 
Austin.  The  crush  of  Air  Foi-ce  depend- 
ents has  created  some  problems  and  Del 
Valle  has  received  Federal  funds  as  an 
impacted  school  area. 

But  Bergstrom  has  expressed  appreci- 
ation in  many  ways  through  the  years. 
The  moot  i-ecent  example:  Brig.  Gen. 
James  Cioss  and  Col.  Howard  Tanner 
presented  over  1,000  books  to  the  Del 
Valle  School— the  result  of  a  book  drive 
at  Bergstrom.  Jack  Brock,  Del  Valle  su- 
perintendent, accepted  the  hard-bound 
books  which  were  collected  in  a  month- 
long  drive.  The  drive  was  conducted  by 
the  Bergstrom  Sub-Teen  Club. 

Also,  a  large  quantity  of  books  was 
donated  by  Kelly  Air  Force  Base  in  San 
Antonio. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  men  and  families  stationed 
at  Bergstrom— they  are  a  credit  to  the 
Air  Force. 

I  include  a  newspaper  article  on  the 
presentation  of  the  books  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 
The  75th  Wing  Gives  Books  to  School 
Brig.  Gen  James  U.  Cross  and  Col.  Howard 
Tanner,  commander  and  vice  commander  re- 
spectively of  the  75th  Tactical  Reconnais- 
sance Wing,  will  present  over  1.000  books  to 
the  Del  Valle  School  Wednesday  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  book  drive  at  Bergstrom  Air  Force 
B:ise. 

Jack  G.  Brock.  Del  Valle  superintendent, 
'A'lll  accept  the  books  in  an  assembly  at  the 
school    auditorium   at    11    a.m. 

The  hardbound  books  were  donated  by 
Bergstrom  personnel  in  a  month  long  drive 
■vhich  culminated  in  a  base-wide  canvass 
conducted  by  the  Bergstrom  Sub- Teen  Club. 
A.  large  quantity  of  books  were  donated 
by  Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio.  Still 
others  were  garnered  by  use  of  containers 
Placed  at  selected  locaUons  across  the  base. 


GOVERNMENT  INVASION  OF  LOCAL 
PROCUREMENT  STOPPED  BY 
SMALL  BUSINESS 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  23,  1969 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  mv  col- 
leagues, an  action  that  took  place  last 
Friday  in  the  Federal  Di.strict  Court  for 
Northern  Illinois,  Eastern  Di\1sion.  The 
district  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  is 
in  this  court's  jurisdiction. 

Many  of  you  are  well  aware  that  the 
General  Services  Administration  had 
planned  to  take  over  procurement  for 
all  States,  cities,  counties,  school  dis- 
tricts and  other  divisions  of  local  gov- 
ei-nment.  This  plan  had  been  announced 
by  the  administrator.  Robeit  Kunzig  be- 
fore the  Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain 
States  last  May.  The  beginning  was  to 
have  been  a  pilot  program  in  the  State 
of  New  Mexico.  Next  it  would  have  been 
extended  to  the  other  Rocky  Mountain 
States,  and  then  to  the  entire  Nation. 
Under  it,  the  already  mammoth  procure- 
ment operations  of  the  GSA  would  da 
the  purchasing  for  every  tax  supported 
entity  in  the  Nation.  Think  of  the  tre- 
mendous power  such  an  agency  would 
wield. 

The  GSA  used  as  the  legal  crutch  for 
this  move,  the  Intergovernmental  Coop- 
eration Act  of  1969  Now  this  act  gives 
the  \arious  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment authority  to  extend  "specialized 
and  technical  services,"  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  define  such  services  to  mean 
•statistical  and  other  studies  and  com- 
pilations, development  projects,  technical 
tests,  and  evaluations,  training  activities, 
survey  reports,  documents,  and  other 
similar  service  functions." 

We  Members  of  Congress  who  passed 
that  act  did  not  see  "procurement"  in  the 
bill  because  it  was  not  there.  We  did  not 
see  "purchasing"  because  it  was  not 
there.  Yet  the  GSA  had  already  launched 
a  pilot  program  for  this  far-reaching  ac- 
tion before  it  came  to  public  light. 

Many  small  business  groups  protested 
the  action.  They  were  able  to  perceive 
that  no  small  business  would  be  able  to 
bid  on  vast  national  contracts  of  a  scale 
far  beyond  their  resources.  They  also 
knew  that  the  GSA  planned  to  supplant 
them  in  providing  goods  and  commodi- 
ties to  States  and  locahties.  We  heard 
from  these  businessmen,  and  so  did  the 
administration  that  concocted  this 
thrust  against  the  American  private  en- 
terprise system. 

One  business  group  sought  the  judicial 
route.  The  National  Association  of 
Wholesalers,  which  is  headquartered 
here  in  Washington,  joined  by  five  other 
wholesale  associations  located  in  my  city 
of  Chicago,  brought  suit  in  the  Federal 
district  court.  Those  associations  were 
the  Automotive  Service  Industry  Asso- 
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elation,  the  National  Electronic  Distrib- 
utors A.ssociation.  the  National  Whole- 
.sale    Fumituie     As.sociation.     the     Food  J 

Service  Equipment  Industry,  and  the  Na-"       f 
tional    A.ssociation    of    Sporting    Goods- 
Wholesalers.  The  action  was  in  the  fornr"^^ 
of  a  complaint  filed  by  legal  counsel.  Har- 
old  T.   Halfpenny,   of   the  Chicago  law 
firm.    Halfpenny.    Hahn    &    Ryan,    who 
asked  for  a  declaratory  judgment  and  in- 
junction against  the  plan  I  am  pleased  to 
announce  to  the  House  that  the  admin- 
istration, through  the  U.S.  a.ssistant  dis- 
trict attorney  in  Chicago,  John  Simon, 
stated  that  the  Government  will  not  im- 
plement such  a  program.  He  advised  the 
court : 

The  General  Services  Administration  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  whom  we  repre- 
sent, have  informed  us  that  they  are  not 
presently  implementing  a  program  whereby 
they  would  engage  in  the  purchase  of  goods 
for  state  and  local  governments  The  Regula- 
tions recently  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  do  not  Include  a  provision  for  such  a 
program.  The  Government  will  not  imple- 
ment such  a  program  under  existing  legisla- 
tion. 

On  the  filing  of  this  response  to  the 
complaint,  counsel  for  the  wholesalers. 
Mr.  Halfpenny,  moved  for  the  voluntaiy 
dismissal  of  the  case.  The  presiding  lu- 
rist,  Chief  Judge  William  C  Campbell 
then  dismis.sed  the  case  without  preju- 
dice. This  ends,  I  hope,  the  greatest 
threat  to  the  small  businessman  in  all 
my  years  in  Congress. 

One  of  my  greatest  sources  of  satisfac- 
tion has  been  the  service  assigned  to  me 
on  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  an 
administration  that  proclaims  its  inter- 
est in  private  enterprise  would,  without 
legislative  authority,  propose  that  the 
Federal  Government  supplant  the  thou- 
sands of  suppliers  who  serve  our  States, 
cities,  counties,  and  school  districts  I 
know  the  disruptions  it  would  cause  in 
my  city  of  Chicago.  I  know  the  contribu- 
tion these  businesses  make  to  the  well 
being  of  the  city  and  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois by  providing  jobs  and  paying  taxes. 
I  know  of  no  taxes  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pays  to  the  city  of  Chicago  or  the 
State. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
an  article  from  Chicago  Today    dated 
August    10,    1969,    entitled    "Economy's 
Fine,  But  At  Whose  Expense?": 
Economy's  Pine  bit  at  Whose  Expense? 

■When  the  federal  government  hatched  a 
plan  last  year  to  save  some  money,  it  thought 
everybody  would  be  tickled  pink 

But,  color  the  Association  Equipment  Dis- 
tributors of  Oak  Brook  angry  red. 

The  A  ED  and  other  groups  claim  the 
plan  will  "result  in  serious  losses  to  income 
and  employment  to  small  and  local  busi- 
nesses." 

The  plan  proposes  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment handle  most  wholesale  purchases  for 
state  government  and  their  political  subdi- 
visions,  which   sounds    harmless  enough. 

States  would  save  up  to  35  per  cent  over 
what  they  are  now  paying  for  ofBce  supplies, 
equipment,  and  other  items  because  the 
federal  government,  buying  for  several  states 
at  one  time,  could  purchase  larger  quantities 
and  get  better  discounts,  according  to  the 
plan. 

But  there's  a  snag. 

"Since  the  federal  government  usually  pur- 
chases  directly    from    large    manufacturers. 
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the  plan  would  mean  small  manufacturers 
and  local  busineaa  would  lose  a  major  portion 
of  their  local  government  btisineos." 

That's  the  opinion  of  Stanley  D.  Means, 
director  of  A.E.D.  and  a  few  other  association 
spokesmen. 

The  plan  Is  part  of  public  law  90-577, 
known  as  the  Intergovernmental  cooperation 
act  of  1968. 

Its  designers  said  it  would  strengthen  state 
and  federal  working  relationships,  especially 
in  federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 

Sections  301  and  302  of  title  3  (It  has  9 
sections]  tell  the  services  the  federal  govern- 
ment can  petition  for  the  state  or  local 
governments. 

The  plan  is  under  test  so  far  in  only  one 
state.  New  Mexico,  but  the  A.EX>.  and  other 
groups,  like  the  National  Association  of 
Wholesalers,  fear  it  will  spread. 

Their  fears  are  far  from  groundless. 

A  spokesman  for  the  federal  agency  han- 
dling the  project,  the  general  services  ad- 
ministration, claimed  the  Joint  pvirchaslng 
concept  would  become  nationwide  shortly 
after  the  New  Mexico  experiment,  according 
to  the  A.E.D. 

Illinois  Is  not  even  close  to  a  cooperative 
purcljasing  agreement  with  the  federal  gov- 
jemnxfiut.  according  to  Thomas  Blanco,  the 
state's  chief  purchasing  agent. 

"They  [the  federal  government]  will  have 
to  prove  to  me  how  they  could  save  me 
money,"  he  said,  "and  most  progressive  states 
take  a  dim  view  of  the  plan.  In  fact,  we 
can  get  better  prices  than  the  federal  govern- 
ment In  some  cases."  he  said. 

Illinois  has  used  centralized  buying  for 
more  than  20  years,  In  which  all  purchases 
are  made  thru  one  office  for  all  state  offices, 
except  for   universities  and  elected  officials. 

In  the  last  session  of  the  legislature, 
Blanco  pointed  out,  a  bill  was  passed  allow- 
ing any  unit  of  government  to  g^t  into  a 
contract  with  the  state. 

It  means  a  small  town  can  buy  highway 
salt  thru  the  state,  or  a  group  of  school  dis- 
tricts can  team  up  to  buy  buses  or  office 
equipment  in  contract  with  the  state's  pur- 
chasing department. 

Gov.  David  Cargo  of  New  Mexico  signed  an 
agreement  last  June  with  the  general  services 
administration  allowing  the  federal  agency 
to  purchase  everything  from  paper  clips  to 
complex  machinery  needed  by  state  and  local 
governments. 

New  Mexico's  state  purchasing  agent.  Paul 
Becht,  said  the  program  would  provide  the 
state  with  all  types  of  merchandise  at  sav- 
ings up  to  1.5  million  dollars  a  year  for  his 
office  alone. 

Added  savings  would  come  If  municipali- 
ties, counties,  boards  of  education  and  state 
universities  Joined  In  the  pit>gram,  Becht 
said. 

One  question  raised  by  the  manufacturers 
group  Is  "Is  It  legal?" 

The  association  claims  that  one  section  of 
the  federal  legislation,  covering  "specialized 
or  technical  services,"  says  nothing  about 
procurement  or  purchasing. 

According  to  the  A.E.D.,  the  services  in- 
clude statistical  studies,  development  proj- 
ects, technical  tests,  training  surveys  and 
other  projects  which  the  federal  government 
can  perfoi-m  for  the  states. 

In  March,  however,  the  bureau  of  the 
budget  expressed  other  ideas. 

The  budget  bureau  beUeves  the  federal 
government  can  provide  procurement,  along 
with  communications,  personnel,  informa- 
tion and  data  processing,  the  A^.O.  said. 

A  spokesman  for  general  services  in  Wash- 
ington told  Chicago  Today  that  some  Wash- 
ington offlcialfi  are  uiksure  11  the  plan  has  the 
authority  to  include  purchasing. 

The  debate  goes  on. 

Meanwhile,  a  few  associations — out  to  pro- 
tect their  members  from  the  economy- 
minded     federal     government — have     begun 
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firing  out  news  relesoee  and  coaxing  con- 
gressmen into  their  camp. 

Sen,  Prank  E.  Moss  (D.,  Utah),  on  the  side 
of  the  small  manufacturers,  said : 

"For  the  OSA  to  assume  the  pvirchaslng 
duties  of  the  varlotis  states  and  other  gov- 
ernmental bodies,  would  have  a  disastrous 
effect  on  thousands  of  small  business  men 
throughout  the  nation,"  the  Senator 
declared. 


September  23,  1969     I     September  23,  1969 


Yn 


No 
No     opinion 


THE  20TH  DISTRICT  CONSTITUENT 
SURVEY 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    n,UNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  September  23.  1969 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  conducted  a  survey  of  public 
opinion  among  the  residents  of  Illinois 
20th  Congressional  District  on  important 
national  and  international  Issues.  Over 
23.000  citizens  took  the  time  to  write  to 
me  and  inform  me  of  their  views.  These 
people  have  directly  participated  in  the 
processes  of  their  Government,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  them  for  doing  so. 

This  opinion  survey  is  highly  signifi- 
cant l3oth  because  of  the  large  number 
of  people  responding  to  it  and  for  the 
choices  selected  by  them.  Consequently. 
I  would  like  to  share  these  results  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  and  with  the 
public  at  large.  Because,  in  most  cases, 
responses  were  a  family  project,  the  sur- 
vey reflects  the  views  of  at  least  50,000 
people. 

Prom  the  survey,  certain  important 
conclusions  can  be  drawn.  For  instance, 
there  appears  to  be  widespread  support 
for  electoral  reform  and  for  a  limitation 
on  agricultural  program  payments. 

The  survey  also  reveals  a  basic  shift 
on  Vietnam  policy  during  the  past  year. 
For  the  first  time  more  of  my  constitu- 
ents seem  to  prefer  to  'pull  out"  rather 
than  "pour  it  on."  There  also  appears  to 
be  widespread  pessimism  over  prospects 
of  peace  resulting  from  the  Paris  talks. 

In  addition,  while  peace  in  Vietnam  is 
the  primary  foreign  policy  concern  of 
most  residents  of  Illinois  20th  District, 
inflation  and  local  crime  clearly  cause 
the  greatest  concern  on  the  domestic 
front. 

These  are  the  results  of  the  1969  opin- 
ion survey: 


Yes 


No 
No     opinion 


Should  the  $600- pet-person  income 
tax  exemption  be  increased  to 
S1.00C? 21.496      1.766  375 

Should  social  security  benefits 
(now  SM  minimum)  be  in- 
creased even  i(  this  means  an 
increaseinsocialsecurity  taxes?..  13. 162      8.716        1,291 

Should  voting  be  permitted  at 
3g«18? 9,302    12,675  699 

Should  present  price-support 
programs  for  agricultural  com- 
modities be  continued?  8,094    10,042        3  782 

Do  you  favor  an  annual  {20,000  ' 

limitation  on  the  total  Govern- 
ment payments  any  farmer  can 
gel  under  the  various  programs?..  18,093      3,330       2,321 

Should  the  electoral  college  be 
abolished  and  the  President 
elected  solely  by  the  direct  vote 
olthepeople? 18,778     3,374  901 

Do  you  believe  the  Pans  peace 
talks  will  result  in  a  satis- 
factory settlement  oi  the 
Vietrumwar? 2,639    17,251        2,534 


Should  the  President  be  prohibited 
from  sending  troops  into  combat 
(except  to  repel  armed  attack  or 
protKt  US  lives  and  property) 
unless  (>>ngress  gives  specific 
approval? 17,503      4,747  997 


NOTES 

In  general,  which  of  these  basic  approaches  to  Vietnam  ]o 
you  favor? 

9,901 :  Pour  it  on;  that  is,  mount  attack  against  North  Vietnam 
by  all  means  short  ot  nuclear  weapons. 

10,811 :  Pull  out,  that  is,  begin  gradual  but  steady  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  troops,  leave  defense  ot  South  Vietnam  to  South  Vi»i- 
namese  army. 

I,i3f:  Continue  present  policies. 

PaiORmES 

CHECK     THE    TWO    YOU    CONSIDER    TO    BE    MOST 
IMPORTANT    IN    EACH    AREA 

Foreign  policy 

ABM  (antimissile)  defense  system 6.642 

Peace  In  Vietnam 16.  918 

Peace  in  Middle  Bast 6,  102 

Strengthen   NATO 3,114 

Discuss  arms  control  agreement  with 

Soviet  Union 4,665 

Population    explosion 2,414 

Space  exploration 748 

Isolation  of  Cuba 2,020 

Improve  relations  with  China 2,550 

Domestic  policy 

Pollution 5,337 

Education 4,942 

Housing 1,446 

Local    crime 11,651 

Parra  prices 4,298 

Civil  rights 2,018 

Urban  olight 684 

Rural  poverty 1,561 

Inflation   12,534 


PRESIDENT     NEXON     AND     THE 
DRAPT 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN, THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  23,  1969 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
long  for  the  day  when  the  draft  law  is 
no  longer  on  the  statute  books.  No  law 
is  more  repugnant  to  our  American  way 
of  life.  It  was  enacted  out  of  necessity: 
to  provide  the  military  manpower  re- 
quired for  our  country's  security.  Unfor- 
tunately, that  necessity  continues. 

While  existing  law  does  not  expire  un- 
til July  1,  1971,  we  do  not  have  to  wait 
until  1971  to  change  It.  In  seeking  to 
meet  our  military  manpower  needs,  our 
objective  must  always  be  that  they  be 
met  with  a  minimum  of  impact  on  indi- 
vidual lives. 

On  May  13  President  Nixon  sent  a 
special  message  to  Congress  dealing  with 
the  draft.  I  introduced  the  bill  to  carry 
out  his  recommendations.  It  has  been 
pending  with  our  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee but  to  date  no  action  has  been 
taKen  on  it. 

The  President  proposed  in  his  mes- 
sage that  instead  of  taking  the  oldest 
group — 25-26  year  olds — first,  the  young- 
est group — 18-19  year  olds — be  taken 
first.  As  matters  now  stand,  the  older  a 
young  man  becomes,  up  to  the  age  of 


26,  the  more  vulnerable  he  becomes  to  in- 
duction. If  the  yoimgest  are  taken  first, 
as  the  President  proposed,  it  would  mean 
that  a  young  man  would  know,  early  in 
his  career,  whether  or  not  he  Is  likely  to 
be  called  upon  for  military  service.  He 
can  thus  better  plan  his  life. 

Under  existing  law  the  President  has 
the  authority  to  make  this  change  in 
priorities.  He  does  not,  however,  have  the 
authority  to  institute  the  so-called  lot- 
tery. And  without  some  amendatory 
legislation  there  are  admittedly  certain 
administrative  difficulties  in  making  the 
transition  from  the  oldest  first  to  the 
youngest  first. 

In  a  matter  of  such  consequence  as  the 
draft  a  statutory  enactment  is  always 
to  be  preferred  to  substantial  changes 
by  Executive  order.  Our  committee  hopes 
to  be  able  to  take  some  action,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  President's  recom- 
mendation, before  the  conclusion  of  this 
session.  But  time  is  becoming  of  the  es- 
sence and  in  the  legislative  process  there 
is  not  alone  our  House  committee  to 
consider. 

The  American  people  have  been  de- 
manding a  change  in  the  age  group  pri- 
orities which,  as  they  now  stand,  work 
a  great  hardship  on  our  youth.  I  am 
pleased  that  President  Nixon  has  an- 
nounced that  if  the  Congress  should  fail 
to  act  on  this  before  the  conclusion  of 
this  session  he  would  proceed  to  issue 
the  Executive  order  making  the  change, 
notwithstanding  the  administrative  dif- 
ficulties it  will  present.  As  to  the  lot- 
tery, so  called,  there  is  nothing  the 
President  can  do  in  view  of  the  statutory 
prohibition  against  it. 

I  commend  our  President  for  recog- 
nizing this  inequity  in  our  existing  draft 
law  and  his  willingness  to  exercise  the 
authority  that  is  his  to  make  the  change 
in  priorities. 


STUART- TREMONT  CORNER  HON- 
ORS HERO  POLICEMAN 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  23.  1969 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Membere  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  the  tribute  offered  In 
the  placing  of  a  plaque  at  the  comer  of 
Stuart  and  Tremont  Streets,  in  Boston, 
honoring  the  hero  policeman.  Patrolman 
Francis  B.  Johnson,  who  gave  his  full 
measure  of  devotion  in  service  of  his 
fellow  man. 

Too  often  we  are  prone  to  look  lightly 
i^'n  the  great  sacrifices  that  our  police 
officers  make.  I  knew  Patrolman  Francis 
B.  Johnson  and  considered  him  a  close 
personal  friend.  His  life,  his  dedication 
to  duty,  and  his  great  devotion  to  his 
wife  and  family  of  six  yoimgsters  shall 
serve  as  an  everlasting  tribute  to  his 
memory. 

I  include  news  Items  that  appeared  in 
the  Boston  Herald  Traveler  and  the  Bos- 
ton Globe  on  Monday,  September  22, 
1969,  referring  to  the  dedication  of  the 
Francis  B.  Johnson  Square  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 
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Stuabt-Trtmokt  Cotmai  Honobs  Hxro 

POLICXMAN 

(By  Biary  Tlemey) 

The  normally  busy  Stuart  and  Tremont 
street  intersection  was  quiet  yesterday  after- 
noon as  Boston  Police  oflacers  paid  tribute  to 
a  fallen  brother.  Patrolman  Prands  B. 
"Bucky"  Johnson. 

Veteran  uniformed  traffic  officers  who  are 
seen  daily  in  their  traffic  poets  gave  up  their 
day  off  to  be  present  for  the  dedication  of  the 
busy  comer  as  Ftancls  B.  Johnson  Square. 

It  was  near  this  corner  that  the  popular 
"Bucky"  was  shot  last  March  17.  while  at- 
tempting to  apprehend  a  gunman  In  the 
Tam    Cafe  on  Tremont  street. 

The  veteran  of  23  years  police  service  and 
father  of  six,  died  of  his  wounds,  but  yester- 
day his  brother  officers  proved,  six  months 
later,  that  he  is  still  not  forgotten. 

Boston  PoUce  Badge  No  2794,  the  badge 
that  "Bucky"  wore  the  23  years  on  the  force 
was  attached  to  a  bronze  plaque  at  the  cor- 
ner by  the  Boston  Patrolmen's  Association. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  a  policeman's 
badge  had  been  incorporated  into  a  plaque, 
but  the  men  felt  that  It  was  appropriate  in- 
asmuch as  "Bucky"  had  been  so  much  a 
F>art  of  the  corner  for  the  past  10  years. 

It  was  also  appropriate  yesterday  that  the 
businessmen,  merchants  and  bankers  In  that 
area  joined  "Bucky's"  many  police  friends  In 
one  more  tribute  to  a  man  who  had  been 
one  of  the  most  jx^ular  men  on  the  force. 

Traffic  was  cut  off  for  about  an  hour  so 
that  the  official  ceremony  could  get  under- 
way. Top  police  officials  stood  In  uniforms 
In  front  of  the  dedication  stand  as  the  John- 
son family  listened  to  the  speeches. 

The  ceremony  was  short,  the  speeches 
shorter,  but  the  message  came  over  loud  and 
clear,  that  the  plaque  would  be  a  permanent 
tribute  to  "Bucky  Johnson"  ...  "a  good 
father  and  husband  in  addition  to  being  a 
good  policeman  .  .     one  swell  guy." 

The  Johnson  family  remembered,  with 
tears  in  their  eyes  as  City  Council  President 
Gerald  OXeary  spoke  of "  their  great  loss  In 
these  days  when  there  Is  "less  and  less  re- 
spect shown  police  officers." 

Equally  poignant  was  the  introduction  of 
il -year-old  John  Carras  of  Hyde  Park  by 
City  Councilman  Jo.=:eph  TUnllty.  The  youth, 
who  had  saved  $13  In  pennies  for  11  months 
for  his  vacation,  was  the  first  contributor 
to  the  Francis  B.  Johnson  Memorial  Fund. 

The  ceremony  was  complete  with  rifle 
salute,  the  national  anthem  by  the  Boston 
Police  Band  and  the  Doyle  VPW  Post  stand- 
ing at  attention  as  honor  guard. 

Prdends  and  Family  Pay  Tkibdte 
Six  months  ago  Prank  Johnson  was  slain 
by  a  robber's  bullet  in  a  downtown  cafe. 
Less  than  100  yards  from  the  scene  of  the 
tragedy,  hundreds  of  fellow  Boston  police 
officers,  friends  and  family  paid  tribute  yes- 
terday to  the  traffic  officer  when  the  corner 
of  Stuart  and  Tremont  streets  was  dedicated 
to  his  memory.  Henceforth  to  be  known  as 
Francis  J.  Johnson  Sq.,  Johnson's  old  traffic 
beat  will  be  memorialized  by  a  plaque  affixed 
to  the  wall  of  a  building  housing  a  ticket 
agency  on  that  corner.  Johnson,  the  police- 
man and  the  family  man.  was  honored  by  a 
succession  of  speakers  and  several  hundred 
spectators. 


NARCOTIC     EDUCATION    PROGRAM 
AT  A   HIGH  SCHOOL  LEVEL 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALITOBKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  23,  1969 

Mr.    ANDERSON    of    CaUfomla.    Mr. 
Speaker,  we  hear  much  today  about  nar- 
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cotlcs  and  drug  abuse  by  young  people. 
While  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric  has  been 
exchanged,  less  constructive  action  de- 
signed to  ease  the  problem  is  often  the 
case.  The  Centinela  VaUey  Union  High 
School  District  in  cooperation  with  the 
city  of  Hawthorne,  Calif.,  however,  has 
taken  the  initiative  and  launched  the 
first  complete,  comprehensive,  narcotic 
education  program  in  the  Nation  at  the 
high  school  level. 

School  officials  are  excited  about  the 
program  and  its  future.  That  excitement 
has  spread  to  the  youngsters,  who  have 
responded  well  to  program  leader,  Mr. 
Rick  Berman,  a  former  member  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment. School  officials  also  hope  to  in- 
clude elementary  district  students  in  the 
program  next  year  in  an  effort  to  reach 
all  age  groups. 

Because  this  program  is  the  first  of  its 
kind,  and  oecause  of  its  constructive  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  the  narcotic  and 
drug  problem,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  for 
my  colleagues'  information : 

Narcotic  Education  Program  at  a  High 

School  Lzvel 

A.  objectives   or   proposed   AcnvrrY 

The  Board  of  Education  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Centinela  Valley  Union  High 
School  District,  recognizing  the  need  to  de- 
velop an  educational  apparatus  to  meet  and 
confront  the  ever-increasing  abuse  of  drugs 
by  the  students  of  this  district,  authorized 
and  esUbllshed  the  office  of  Narcotic  Edu- 
cation Resources  Center  Mr.  Rick  Berman 
has  been  employed  in  the  position  of  director 
of  this  project.  He  is  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment, coordination  and  implementation 
of  this  program. 

Mr.  Rick  Berman  was  a  member  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Sheriff's  Department  for  the 
past  16  years  and  a  member  of  the  Narcotic 
Bureau  for  the  past  12  years.  During  his  ten- 
ure with  the  Narcotic  Bureau  he  functioned 
in  every  capacity  related  to  narcotics  investi- 
gation and  detection,  including  the  under- 
cover purchases  of  narcotics. 

Mr.  Berman  was  assigned  as  the  training 
and  education  sergeant  for  the  Narcotic  Bu- 
reau. He  is  a  recognized  and  qualified  expert 
in  his  field  In  the  Federal,  Superior  and 
Municipal  Courts  of  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego  Counties.  He  has  been  a  guest  lecturer 
and  instructor  on  the  topic  of  narcotics  at 
universities,  secondary  and  elementary  edu- 
cational institutions  throughout  Southern 
California.  He  has  also  trained  i)ersonnel  from 
foreign  nations,  from  Federal  Services,  the 
U.S.  Military  and  Probation  and  Parole  Offi- 
cers in  narcotics  investigation  and  detection 
techniques.  Mr.  Berman  has  written  training 
material  for  the  legal,  medical  and  social 
science  professions  also.  During  the  past 
three  years,  he  was  the  Sheriff's  Liaison  Offi- 
cer between  peyclilatric  and  educational 
groups  who  are  attempting  to  evaluate  the 
complexities  of  today's  narcotic  problem 

Mr.  Berman  is  the  Special  Consultant  on 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  for  Superin- 
tendent Warren  Dom  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  Cerrltos 
College  Departments  of  Community  Services 
and  Police  Science.  He  has  completed  his 
course  work  in  Police  Sciences  and  PoUce 
Administration  at  El  Camlno  College  and 
East  Los  Angeles  City  College. 

For  the  past  two  years  Mr.  Berman  was  a 
staff  memljer  of  the  college  accredited  Los 
Angeles  Sheriff's  Training  Academy.  In  this 
capacity,  as  Specialist /Instructor  in  the  field 
of  Narcotics  and  Drug  Abuse,  he  has  con- 
ducted college  level  seminars  and  classroom 
Instruction  for  police  and  sheriff's  personnel. 
He  is  recognized  as  an  authority  in  the  field 
of  preventative  education  as  it  relates  to  nar- 
cotic abuse. 
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In  June  of  1969.  Mr.  Berman  resigned  his 
position  with  the  Sheriff's  Department  to  ac- 
cept employment  with  the  Centlnela  Valley 
Union  High  School  District  as  the  director 
of  the  Office  of  Narcotic  Education  Resources. 
In  this  capacity,  Mr.  Berman  is  responsible 
for  the  development,  coordination  and  ad- 
ministration of  new  concepts  in  preven- 
tive and  remedial  drug  abuse  education 

A  strong  and  consistent  district  policy  as 
It  relates  to  student  drug  abuse  must  be' de- 
veloped. At  the  beginning  of  each  school  year 
the  district  drug  abuse  policy  should  be  read 
to  the  student  body,  questions  answered  and 
a  printed  copy  of  the  district  policy  fur- 
nished to  each  student  (Perhaps  this  can  be 
done  through  student  and  p.irent  hand- 
books i  Each  school  principal  will  then 
assign  qualified  personnel  the  responsibility 
for  the  investigation  and  handling,  to  the 
conclusion,  any  Incidents  of  drug  abuse  oc- 
curlng  on  their  respective  campuses 

In  establishing  a  district  policy  many  fac- 
tors must  be  taken  into  consideration".  One 
of  the  most  important  considerations  Is 
when  to  summon  law  enforcement.  A  good 
general  guideline  Is  as  follows:  When  a  stu- 
dent is  obviously  under  the  Influence  of 
any  drug  or  narcotic  to  the  extent  that  the 
StudeijLJs  unable  to  care  for  himself  or  Is  a 
aisruRu.ye  source  or  dangerous  to  others- 
when  a  student  is  in  possession  of  any  con- 
traband narcotic  or  drug;  when  a  student 
has  furnished  or  sold  any  contraband  narcot- 
ic or  drug  on  or  about  the  school  area  By 
following  the  above  guideline  a  student  with 
the  assistance  of  law  enforcement  can  re- 
ceive emergency  medical  treatment  If  nece'*- 
sary.  without  waiting  for  parental  consent 
The  liability  for  the  student  Is  no  longer 
borne  by  the  school  district  This  action  will 
also  display  to  the  entire  student  body  that 
drug  abuse  will  not  be  tolerated. 

In    the   majority   of   cases   students    taken 
nto  custody  for  drug  abuse  offenses,  regard- 
less  of   the   l(-catlon   of   the   arrest,   will   be 
counseled    and    released    to    their    parents 
R.irely  will   the  student  be  detained   In  Ju- 
venile   hall    or    subsequently     placed     In     a 
probation  camp.  The  student  once  again  be- 
comes a  problem   to  be  dealt  with   by  the 
school  district.  In  compliance  with  the 'pres- 
ent  district    policy   the   student   will   auto- 
matlca  ly    be   suspended   pending    investiga- 
tion   Since  It  Is   the  Intent  of  this  program 
to  keep  the  student  in  school  the  following 
procedure  has  been  established.  Prior  to  the 
student    being    re-admitted    to    a    district 
school,    the   student    and    his    parents    must 
meet  with  the  director  of  the  center    At  this 
interview   the  extent   of   the  student's  drug 
abuse  problem,  as  well  as  the  student's  and 
P^irents  attitude,  win   be  determined    The 
direct  r  will  then  contact  the  school  that  the 
student    was    attending    when    arrested    and 
wai  confer  With  members  of  the  administra- 
tion and  faculty,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  investigation,  a  recommendation  will  be 
T^!  to  the  superintendent  The  alternatives 
to  be  considered  are  ,  1  ,   the  student  may  be 
returned  to  his  present  school,   (2,   assigned 
to   another   school    m    the   district.    (3)    en- 
andl4f  the'  t"^"''^    continuation 'sch^l, 

.chool^fhr"/*!f'  ''  returned  to  a  district 
school,  the  student  must  take  part  In  eroun 
sessions  at  the  office  of  Narcotic  Educat°on 
Resources    (exceptions    to    this    rule    wltl    be 

cTrfellererr.''"^  '^  '"'^^'"^^  P-^-^°-' 

rhi^  M  P'"°P°^^  that  through  the  efforts  of 
K»f  ^'''T°tlc  Education  Resources  Center  a 
to  druf  r''  '^°^P^^h«"-'^e  program  related 
to  drug  abuse  education  will  be  developed 
The  proposed  program  will  utilize  the  fol- 
lowing key  points  as  objectives: 

I.  Development     and     implementation    of 
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concepts   of   classroom    Instuctlon   for   stu- 
dents. 

It  is  desired  that  the  present  method  of 
claeeroom  instruction  of  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion will  be  continued  in  the  State  Require- 
ments classes  throughout  the  district  This 
method  will  expose  and  accommodate  the 
largest  percentage  of  students  in  a  single 
grade  level   to  drug  abuse  education. 

The  responsibility  for  the  development  of 
new  curriculum  and  concepts  of  drug  abuse 
education  and  the  Inetructlon  of  same  will 
rest  with  Mr  Berman.  The  State  Require- 
ments instructor  will  assist  as  a  form  of  in- 
service  training.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
school  year  it  Is  anUclpated  that  the  regular 
State  Requirements  instructor  shall  have 
gained  the  nece.^ary  knowledge  to  Instruct 
cla^Bes  in  the  subject  matter. 

2.  Development  of  a  referral  and  counsel- 
ing service  for  school  age  students  In  the 
conunulty. 

This  program  will  provide  a  drug  abuse 
■referral  center".  The  City  of  Hawthorne  will 
participate  in  this  project,  as  a  Joint  venture 
by  furnishing  office  space  for  the  "center- 
It  will  be  located  in  the  Naval  Armory  across 
Irom  the  Hawthorne  City  Hall. 

This  "referraj  center"  would  be  available 
to  all  high  school  students  In  the  Centinela 
Valley  Union  High  School  District. 

Referrals  would  come  from: 

a.  Schools— a^  a  result  of  the  student  being 
arrested  by  law  enforcement. 

b  Schools— as  a  result  of  drug  abuse  ac- 
tivities at  school  or  school  sponsored  activi- 
ties. 

c.  Parental  requests. 

d.  Self  referrals, 
e    Special  counselor  requests. 
A  student  referred  to  the  "center"  would 

meet  with  parents  and  center  director  to  es- 
tabllfch  a  re-education  program  for  the  stu- 
dent, 

3.  Development  of  strong  and  consistent 
district  policies  regarding  drug  abuse. 

Further,  any  student  or  person  eligible  to 
be  a  student  In  the  Centlnela  Valley  Union 
High  School  District  can  voluntarily  take 
part  :n  group  sessions  without  Jeopardizing 
his  high  school  status. 

4  Development  of  In-service  programs  to 
involve  classroom  and  administrative  ner- 
sonn^l  ^ 

A  tfen  to  twelve  week  csmprrhensive  work- 
shop, accredited  for  salary  fcr  the  faculty  and 
administrators  of  this  district,  will  be  pre- 
sented through  the  auspices  of  the  Adult 
Education  Department.  Interested  personnel 
frjm  other  institutions  will  be  invited  to  at- 
tend on  a  non-accredited  basis.  The  course 
will  be  concerned  with  all  phases  of  drug 
abuse.  This  program  will  utilize  guest  speak- 
ers irom  the  medical,  psychological,  educa- 
tional and  law  professions. 

It  U  proposed  that  through  the  efforts  of 
Mr    Rick  Berman,  Project  Field   Director    a 
M°"^^!f!?i"''"'^  program  of  drug  abuse  educa- 
Xhf  r.     ^^  feveloped  for  this  school  district. 
This  Will  Include  development  of  original  cur- 
riculum materials  to  be  integrated  into  the 
existing   educational    program    at    all    grade 
levels   and    study   and    recommendation    for 
adoptton  of  other  material  as  appropriate   It 
is  anticipated  that  the  program  will  include 
not  only  traditional  classroom  methods  ap- 
propriate to  the  subject  matter  but  that  pro- 
vision Will  be  made  for  counseling  and  re- 
ferral service  throughout  the  district    It  Is 
intended  that  the  educational  program  will 
present    basic   factual    iniormatlon   concern- 
ing orug  abuse  and  will  also  be  of  a  nature 
to  develop  attitudes  and  affect  behavior  pat- 
terns of  the  students  of  this  district    This 
proposal  will  further  contain  a  training  pro- 
gram  In  subject   matter  for   administrators 
and  faculty. 
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5.  Development  of  an  adult  education  pro- 
gram for  members  of  the  community 

A  six  week  workshop  is  to  be  developed  for 
presentation  through  the  Adult  Education 
program  This  Information  seminar  will  be 
run  for  community  involvement  of  inter- 
ested parents  and  will  involve  the  director 
teachers  of  State  Requirements  classes  and 
professional  personnel  as  needed  to  augment 
the  sessions. 

6  Development  of  information  exchange 
and  policies  related  to  drug  abuse  to  involve 
school,  community,  city,  county,  state  and 
federal  governments  and  other  local  enforce- 
ment agencies 

It  is  recognized  that  an  Integrated  pro- 
gram of  this  type  must  have  the  full  sup- 
port  of  other  district  activities  and  com- 
munity organizations  The  curriculum  mate- 
rials will  be  designed  so  as  to  mesh  with 
the  existing  health  education  materials  pre- 
sented through  the  Intermediate  grades.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  specialized  material  will 
be  presented  in  the  State  Requirements 
classes  at  the  high  .school  level.  The  high 
school  segment  could  be  taught  by  the  person 
selected  for  this  special  position. 

It  Is  proposed  that  through  the  efforts  of 
this  new  staff  member  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  drug  abuse  education  will  be  de- 
veloped for  this  school  district.  This  will 
Include  development  of  original  curriculum 
materials  to  be  integrated  into  the  existing 
educational  program  at  all  grade  levels  and 
study  and  recommendation  for  adoption  of 
other  material  as  appropriate.  It  is  ant'-l- 
pated  that  the  program  will  Include  not  only 
traditional  classroom  methods  appropriate  to 
the  subject  matter,  but  that  provision  will 
be  made  for  counseling  and  referral  .service 
throughout  the  district.  It  is  intended  that 
the  educational  pnigram  will  also  be  of  u 
nature  to  develop  attitudes  and  affect  be- 
havior patterns  of  the  students  of  this  dis- 
trict. This  proposal  will  further  contain  a 
training  program  in  subject  matter  for  fac- 
ulty and  administrators. 

These  activities  would  be  coordinated  with 
all  oii-golng  efforts  and  would  serve  to 
strengthen  the  approach  and  present  a 
united  attack  against  the  narcotic  and 
drug  abuse  problem  of  the  Juvenile  offender 

a.     ACTIVITIES    AND    PROCEDURES    FOR 
IMPLEMENTATION 

1.  Implement  and  continue  pattern  of  drue 
abuse  education  through  high  school  level 
States  Requirements  Courses. 

2  New  curriculum  presenting  changing 
concepts  of  drug  abuse  education  and  in- 
struction. This  presented  to  classroom  per- 
sonriel  and  adults  through  In-ser^'ce  and 
adult  education. 

3.  Use  of  specialist  In  narcotic  and  drue 
abuse  as  resource  and  development  personnel 

4.  Training  and  preparation  of  counseline 
personnel  to  handle  referrals  from  classroom 
teachers.  Act  as  contact  for  those  returning 
from  detention  for  drug  and  narcotic  abuse 
violations. 

5.  Training  of  addlUonal  specialist  resource 
personnel  to  spread  coverage  to  all  schools 
in  community. 

6.  Complete  establishment  rrf  on-going 
policy  for  local  districts  so  that  consistency 
in  the  handling  of  drug  and  narcotics  abuse 
does  not  -luctuate. 

7.  Group  counseling  sessions  under  the 
direction  of  district  specialist  in  narcotics 
and  drug  abuse.  This  involving  all  student 
referrals  from  schools  and  local  enforcement 
agencies. 

8.  Employment     of     specialized     help     as 

^^^^  '?,  ^^^  ^°'"'"  °^  «*^'^1'  psychological 
and  psychiatric  help 

9.  Prepare  and  disseminate  brochures, 
articles,  and  audio-visual  materials  designed 
to  enhance  needs  for  education  in  area  of 
drug  and  narcotics  abuse. 
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CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY  OF  AD- 
MISSION OF  THE  FIRST  BLACK 
LAWYER    TO    THE    ILLINOIS    BAR 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  23,  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  20, 
1969.  marked  an  historic  occasion  in  the 
State  of  Illinois.  That  day  was  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  admission  to  the  Il- 
linois bar  of  the  first  black  lawyer.  That 
black  attorney,  Lloyd  G.  Wheeler,  was 
the  first  of  a  long  line  of  distinguished 
black  lawyers  and  members  of  the  Illinois 
bar  who  have  succeeded  him  down 
through  the  years. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  centennial  of 
that  first  admission  of  a  black  lawyer  to 
the  Illinois  bar,  the  Cook  County  Bar 
Association  held  a  commemorative 
gathering  at  the  Church  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.  5700  Prairie  Avenue,  in 
Chicago,  111.  The  meeting  was  attended 
by  distinguished  members  of  the  Illinois 
bench  and  bar  and  was  addressed  by 
leading  judges  and  government  oflQcials 
of  Illinois  and  Cook  County.  It  is  my 
great  pleasure  to  insert  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  the  program  of  that  centen- 
nial anniversary  gathering: 

I  From  the  Chicago  Legal  News.  Oct.  31, 
1896  1 
Centennial  Anniversart  of  the  Admission 
OK  the  First  Black  Lawyer  to  the  Illinois 
Bar.  April  20,  1869 

black  lawyers  in  illinois:  black  lawyers  at 
the  chicago  bar.  october  31,  1896 

1.  Lloyd  G  Wheeler. 

2.  Richard  A.  Dawson. 

3.  Ferdinand  L.  Barnett. 
4    Louis  Washington. 

5.  Edward  H.  Morris. 
G.  J.  W  E  Thomas 

7.  Maurice  Baumann. 

8.  John  G.  Jones. 

9.  R.  O.  Lee. 

10.  George  W.  W.  Lytle. 

11.  S.  Laing  Williams. 

12.  Franklin  A.  Denlson. 

13.  Charles  P  Walker. 

14.  Edward  G.  Alexander. 

15.  Lewis  W.  Cummings. 

16.  W.  W.  Johnson. 

17.  S.  A.  T.  Watklns. 

18.  William  W.  Ward. 

19.  M.  A.  Mardls. 

20.  Albert  G.  Hubbard. 

21.  James  H.  Lewis. 

22.  J.  Gray  Lucas. 

23.  Hale  Glddlngs  Parker. 

24.  James  E.  White 

25.  W.  B.  Akers. 

26.  Charles  W.  Scrutchln. 

27.  R.  M.  Mitchell. 

28    William  G  Anderson. 

29.  Thomas  L  Johnson. 

30.  Miss  Ida  Piatt. 

31  John  L.  Turner. 

32  Beauregard  F.  Moseley. 
33.  E  H.  Wright. 

IN    THE    U.S.    CONGRESS 

John  Willis  Menard  first  black  man  elected 
to  Congress  was  born  in  Kaskaskla,  Illinois 
first  Capital  of  Illinois,  In  1838  and  educated 
in  Sparta,  Illinois  and  an  Ohio  college.  He 
moved  to  Louisiana  to  work  for  the  Repub- 
lican Party  and  was  elected  to  the  40th  Con- 
gress in  1868  from  Louisiana  but  the  election 
was  contested,  and  Menard  was  given  per- 
mission to  addreaa  the  House.  James  A.  Oar- 
field  offered  a  nw>tlon  that  it  was  too  early 
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to  admit  a  Negro  In  Congress  The  seat  was 
declared  vacant,  and  Menard  received  part 
of  the  salary  normally  psild  to  a  congressman. 

US.  Senator  Hiram  Rhodes  Revels  was  the 
first  black  man  to  serve  in  the  U.S  Senate 
completing  the  unexpired  t«rm  of  Jefferson 
Davis.  He  completed  his  education  at  Knox 
College  in  Galesburg,  lUlnolg  and  after  his 
ordination  as  an  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
preacher  he  taught,  lectured  and  preached  In 
Illinois.  He  became  Presiding  Elder  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
(1870-18711 

John  R.  Lynch  black  lawyer  from  Missis- 
sippi born  In  1847  was  elected  to  Congress  In 
1872  as  its  youngest  member  and  served  In 
the  43rd,  44th  and  47th  Congresses.  In  1912 
he  opened  law  offices  In  Chicago.  Illinois  and 
became  a  power  in  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion here  writing  three  books  on  Reconstruc- 
tion. He  died  in  Chicago  in  November  1939  at 
the  age  of  93.  After  the  election  of  Oscar 
DePrleet  in  1928  to  Congress  as  a  Republican. 
for  four  terms,  two  black  lawyers  represented 
the  First  Congressional  District. 

Arthur  W.  Mitchell  first  black  Democratic 
lawyer  was  elected  to  Congress  In  1934  and 
served  4  terms.  He  died  in  1968. 

William  L.  Dawson  second  black  Illinois 
lawyer  congressman  was  elected  in  1942  and 
In  1949  was  elected  the  first  black  Chairman 
of  a  major  House  Committee — House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

IN    THE    JUDICIABY 

US.  District  Court  Judges:  1961,  James 
B.  Parsons. 

US.  Customs  Court:  1945.  Irwin  C.  Mol- 
llson;  =  1957,  Scovel  Richardson,  practiced 
law.  Chicago.  1938—40;  before  becoming  Dean, 
Law   School.   Lincoln.   Univ..    St.   Louis,   Mo. 

U.S.  District  Court.  Virgin  Islands:  1939. 
Herman  E    Moore   (Retired). 

Referee  in  Bankruptcy,  U.S.  District  Court, 
Illinois:    1969.  Edward  B.  Toles. 

Circuit  Court  Judges;  1950.  Wendell  E. 
Greene.'  James  B.  Parsons  i  Resigned).  1960. 
Fred  W.  Slater;'  1966,  Archibald  J.  Carey. 
Richard  A.  Harewood.  James  D.  Crosson, 
William  S.  White. 

Presiding  Judge,  Juvenile  Court  Division: 
George  N.  Lelghton.  Glenn  T.  Johnson. 

Associate  Circuit  Court  Judges:  1924. 
All>ert  B.  George,^  1941;  Patrick  B.  Prescott:  ■ 
1942,  Wendell  E.  Greene'  (Resigned);  1945. 
Fred  W.  Slater-  (Resigned);  1946.  Henry  C. 
Ferguson  (Retired);  1960.  Sidney  A  Jones. 
Jr.;  1963.  Edith  S.  Sampson;  1963.  Mark  E. 
Jones;  1966.  Klenn  T.  Johnson  (Resigned); 
1968.  Kenneth  Wilson. 

Magistrates  of  the  Circuit  Court:  1964. 
Richard  Gumbel:  1964.  Ernest  Greene  (Re- 
signed): 1964.  .'Vlvln  Turner;  1964,  Maurice 
Pompey;  1964.  George  Blakey;  1964,  Earl  J. 
Neal;  1965,  Edwin  C  Hatfield;  1965,  E.  C. 
Johnson;  1966.  James  M.  Walton;  1966. 
Myrtle  Stryker;  1966.  Willie  Whiting;  1967, 
Russell  R  DeBow;  1968,  George  W.  Lawrence 
(Resigned);   1968.  Charles  Durham 

East  St.  Louis.  Illinois:  1964.  Billy  Jones; 
1964,  Virgil  Calvert  (Resigned);  1968,  Ora 
Polk. 

Former  Masters  In  Chancery:  James  A. 
McLendon.  Euclid  L.  Taylor.  Alderman 
Claude  W.  B.  Holman.  George  N.  Lelghton 
(Resigned).  Kenneth  L.  Wilson   (Resigned). 

In  the  Illinois  General  Assembly  187&- 
1969:  1876,  John  W.  E.  Thomas;  1890. 
Edward  H.  Morris;'  1898.  William  L.  Martin;' 
1900.  John  G.  Jones;'  1918,  Adelbert  H. 
Roberts;'  1918.  Warren  B.  Douglas:'  1926. 
William  E.  King;'  1928,  George  W.  Blackwell;' 
1928.  Harris  B.  Gaines;'  1930.  Charles  J.  Jenk- 
ins; =  1936,  Richard  A.  Harewood  &  1956: 
1936.  Earnest  A.  Greene;  1954,  James  Y.  Car- 
ter: 1954.  Kenneth  Wilson;  1956.  Charles  F 
Armstrong;'  1966,  Cecil  A.  Parlee:  1962. 
Lycurgus  Conner;'  1984,  Harold  Washington; 
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1966.  Raymond  W  Ewell:  1966.  James  A.  Mc- 
Lendon:   1966.  Genoa  S.  Washington. 

Senate:  1924.  Adelbert  H.  Rot>erte':  1942, 
C  C.  Wlmblsh  ';  1966,  Cecil  A.  Partee;  1966, 
Richard  Newhouse. 

In  the  Chicago  City  Council:  1917,  Louis 
B.  Anderson;  1933.  William  L  Dawson;  1942, 
Earl  B.  Dlckerson;  1956.  Sidney  A.  Jones.  Jr.; 
1955.  Archibald  J.  Carey;  1947'.  Claude  W.  B. 
Holman;  1966,  William  C.  Cousins:  1966.  Wil- 
son Frost. 

In  the  City  Council  of  Evanston,  Illinois; 
1963-1968,  Mayme  F    Spencer. 

In  the  Civil  Service  Commission:  Wendell 
E.  Green  ',  James  B  Cashln  '.  Earl  E.  Stray- 
horn,  Quentln  J.  Goodwin. 

In  the  County  Board  of  Commissioners; 
1896.  Edward  H.  Wright ',  Kenneth  E.  Wilson. 

In  the  Chicago  School  Board  of  Education: 
Irwin  C.  MolUson  ".  J&mee  B.  Cashln',  Syd- 
ney P.  Brown. 

In  the  Chicago  Library  Board:  Joseph  D. 
Bibb  ',  Irwin  C.  MolUson. 

Trustee  Univ.  of  Illinois:  1958.  Richard  A. 
Harewood.  First  Black  Lawyer  elected  In 
State-wide  election. 

In  the  Governors  Cabinet:  Joseph  D. 
Bibb',  Dir.  of  Pub.  Safety:  W.  S>lvester 
White.  Dlr.  of  Registration. 

Chicago  Ward  Committeeman ;  Edward  H. 
Wright'  (R).  Earnest  Greene  iR),  William 
E  King'  iRi.  Claude  W.  B.  Holman  (D), 
John  Stroger  i  D  i . 

In  Illinois  Industrial  Commission:  William 
E.  King.  Claude  H.  Whittaker. 

In  the  Illinois  Commerce  Commission :  Ed- 
w,ird   H    Wright.   Cyrus  J.   Colter. 

In  the  Mayor's  Cabinet :  James  Y .  Carter, 
Comm.  of  Motor  Veh.  Lie  ;  Albert  Porter.  Jr., 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Investigations; 
Theophilus  Mann.  Chicago  Housing  Dept.. 
Chicago  Police  Coram.;  Russell  R.  DeBow. 
Former   Administrative    Asst.    to   the   Mayor. 

IN    GOVERNMENT 

1917:  Edward  H.  Morris,  member  Chicago 
Riot  Commission,  1920  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. 

1944:  Earl  B.  Dlckerson.  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Commission. 

1949:  William  L.  Dawson.  Chairman  House 
Government  Operations  Committee. 

1952:  Edith  S.  Sampeon.  United  Nations 
Delegate. 

1954:  J.  Ernest  Wllklns,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 

1956:  Archibald  J.  Carey,  President  Eisen- 
howers committee  on  Gcvemment  con- 
tracts. 

1956:  Genoa  S.  Washington.  United  Na- 
tions Delegate;  W.  Robert  Ming,  Chicago 
Human  Relations  Committee,  member  Board 
of    Managers    Chicago    Bar    .Association. 

I960:  Jewel  LaFVantant.  C'.vil  Rights  Ad- 
visory Commission,  seconded  Nomination  of 
Richard  M.  Nixon;  Elmer  Henderson  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  Chicago.  Counsel, 
House  Government  Operations  Oomimttee. 

1964:  Patricia  Roberts  Harris,  Ambassador 
to  Luxemtjourg;  Howard  T.  Savage.  Character 
and  F*ltnesE  Committee.  Admission  to  Illinois 
Bar:  John  W.  Rogers.  Torrens  Title  Examiner. 

IN    BrSINESS 

1934:  Edward  H.  Morris.  Receiver  Binga 
State  Bank.  Lawyer  for  Metropolitaa  Funeral 
System:  Anthony  Overton.  Judge.  Topeka. 
Kansas.  Overton  Hygenic  Manufacturing 
Company.  Victory  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Douglas  National  Bank.  Chicago  Bee  News- 
p>apeT;  Sydney  P  Brown;  Euclid  L.  Taylor. 
Illinois  Federal  Savings  And  Loan  Associa- 
tion; Archibald  J.  Carey;  James  G.  Lemon. 
Jr..  People's  Co-op  Credit  Union;  Earl  B. 
Dlckerson.  Supreme  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Director.  South  Side  Bank  &  Tnist 
Company;  Thomas  P.  Harris.  Chicago  Metro- 
politan Mutual  Assurance  Company,  Director, 
Drexel  National  Bank;  Bindley  C.  Cyrus.  Vic- 
tory Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.;  Lawrence 
Carroll.  Chicago  Title  Trust.  Title  Office; 
Chauncey  Bskrldge.  EHrecior.  Amalgamated 
Trust  Si  Savings  B»qX. 
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In  June  of  1969  Mr.  Berman  resigned  hts 
position  with  the  Sheriff's  E)epartment  to  ac- 
cept employment  with  the  Centlnela  Valley 
Union  High  School  District  as  the  director 
of  the  Office  of  Narcotic  Education  Resources. 
In  this  capacity,  Mr.  Berman  Is  responsible 
for  the  development,  coordination  and  ad- 
ministration of  new  concepts  in  preven- 
tive and  remedial  drug  abuse  education. 

A  strong  and  consistent  district  policy  as 
it  relates  to  student  drug  abuse  must  be  de- 
veloped. At  the  beginning  of  each  school  year 
the  district  drug  abuse  policy  should  be  read 
to  the  student  body,  questions  answered  and 
a  printed  copy  of  the  district  policy  fur- 
nished to  each  student  (Perhaps  this  can  be 
done  through  student  and  parent  hand- 
books.) Each  school  principal  will  then 
assign  qualified  personnel  the  responsibility 
for  the  investigation  and  handling,  to  the 
conclusion,  any  Incidents  of  drug  abuse  oc- 
curing  on  their  respective  campuses 

In  establishing  a  district  policy  many  fac- 
tors must  he  taken  into  consideration.  One 
of  the  most  important  considerations  is 
when  to  summon  law  enforcement.  A  good 
general  guideline  Is  as  follows:  When  a  stu- 
dent Is  obviously  under  the  Influence  of 
any  drug  or  narcotic  to  the  extent  that  the 
.student  Is  unable  to  care  for  himself  or  Is  a 
disruptive  source  or  dangerous  to  others: 
when  a  student  Is  In  possession  of  any  con- 
traband narcotic  or  drug;  when  a  student 
has  furnished  or  sold  any  contraband  narcot- 
ic or  drug  on  or  abovit  the  -chool  area.  By 
following  the  above  guideline  a  student,  wltii 
the  assistance  of  law  enforcement,  can  re- 
ceive emergency  medical  treatment,  if  neces- 
sary, without  waiting  for  parental  consent. 
The  liability  for  the  student  is  no  longer 
borne  by  the  school  district.  This  action  will 
also  display  to  the  entire  student  body  that 
drug  abuse  will  not  be  tolerated. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  students  taken 
into  custody  for  drug  abuse  offenses,  regard- 
less of  the  location  of  the  arrest,  will  be 
counseled  and  released  to  their  parents. 
Rarely  will  the  student  be  detained  in  ju- 
venile hall  or  subsequently  placed  In  a 
probation  camp.  The  student  once  again  be- 
comes a  problem  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
school  district.  In  compliance  with  the  pres- 
ent district  policy  the  student  will  auto- 
matically be  suspended  pending  investiga- 
tion. Since  It  is  the  Intent  of  this  program 
to  keep  the  student  in  school  the  following 
procedure  has  been  established:  Prior  to  the 
student  being  re-admltted  to  a  district 
school,  the  student  and  his  parents  must 
meet  with  the  director  of  the  center.  At  this 
interview  the  e.xtent  of  the  student's  drug 
abuse  problem,  as  well  as  the  student's  and 
parent's  attitude,  will  be  determined.  The 
director  will  then  contact  the  school  that  the 
student  was  attending  when  arrested  and 
will  confer  with  members  of  the  administra- 
tion and  faculty,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  investigation,  a  recommendation  will  be 
made  to  the  superintendent.  The  alternatives 
to  be  considered  are  (1 1  the  student  may  be 
returned  to  his  present  school,  i2i  assigned 
to  another  school  in  the  district,  (3)  en- 
rolled in  the  district  continuation  school, 
and  (4)  the  student  may  be  suspended  or 
expelled  from  school. 

If  the  student  is  returned  to  a  district 
school,  the  student  must  take  part  in  group 
sessions  at  the  office  of  Narcotic  Education 
Resources  (exceptions  to  this  rule  will  be 
made  if  the  student  Is  receiving  professional 
care  elsewhere) . 

It  is  proposed  that  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Narcotic  Education  Resources  Center  a 
balanced  and  comprehensive  program  related 
to  drug  abuse  education  will  be  developed. 
The  proposed  program  will  utilize  the  fol- 
lowing key  points  as  objectives: 

1.  Development    and     implementation    of 
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concepts  of  classroom  Instuctlon  for  stu- 
dents. 

It  is  desired  that  the  present  method  of 
claseroom  Instruction  of  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion will  be  continued  in  the  State  Require- 
ments classes  throughout  the  district.  This 
method  will  expose  and  accommodate  the 
largest  percentage  of  students  In  a  single 
grade  level   to  drug  abuse  education. 

The  responsibility  Xor  the  development  of 
new  curriculum  and  concepte  of  drug  abuse 
education  and  the  Instruction  of  same  will 
rest  with  Mr.  Berman.  The  State  Require- 
ments Instructor  will  aisslst  as  a  form  of  In- 
service  training.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
school  year  it  Is  anticipated  that  the  regular 
State  Requirements  instructor  shall  have 
gained  the  necesary  knowledge  to  Instruct 
classes  in  the  subject  matter. 

2.  Development  of  a  referral  and  counsel- 
ing service  for  school  age  students  In  the 
commuity. 

This  program  will  provide  a  drug  abuse 
"referral  center".  The  City  of  Hawthorne  will 
participate  in  this  project,  as  a  Joint  venture, 
by  furnishing  office  space  for  the  "center". 
It  will  be  located  In  the  Naval  Armory  across 
from  the  Hawthorne  City  Hall. 

This  "referral  center"  would  be  available 
to  all  high  school  students  in  the  Centlnela 
Valley  Union  High  School  District. 

Referrals  would  copie  from: 

a.  Schools — as  a  result  of  the  student  being 
arrested  by  law  enforcement. 

b.  Schools — as  a  result  of  drug  abuse  ac- 
tivities at  school  or  school  sponsored  activi- 
ties. 

c.  Parental  requeste. 

d.  Self  referrals. 

e.  Special  counselor  requests. 

A  student  referred  to  the  "center"  would 
meet  with  parents  and  center  director  to  es- 
tablish a  re-education  program  for  the  stu- 
dent. 

3.  Development  of  strong  and  consistent 
district  policies  regarding  drug  abuse. 

Further,  any  student  or  person  eligible  to 
be  a  student  In  the  Centlnela  Valley  Union 
High  School  District  can  voluntarily  take 
part  In  group  sessions  without  Jeopardizing 
his  high  school  status. 

4.  Development  of  in-service  programs  to 
Involve  classroom  and  administrative  per- 
sonnel 

A  ten  to  twelve  week  comprehensive  work- 
shop, accredited  for  sadary  for  the  faculty  and 
administrators  of  thte  district,  will  be  pre- 
sented through  the  auspices  of  the  Adult 
Education  Department.  Interested  personnel 
from  other  institutions  will  be  invited  to  at- 
tend on  a  non-accredited  basis.  The  course 
will  be  concerned  with  all  phases  of  drug 
abuse.  This  program  will  utilize  guest  speak- 
ers from  the  medical,  psychological,  educa- 
tional and  law  professions. 

It  Is  proposed  that  through  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Rick  Berman.  Project  Field  Director,  a 
comprehensive  program  of  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion will  be  developed  for  this  school  district. 
This  will  include  development  of  original  cur- 
riculum materials  to  be  integrated  into  the 
existing  educational  program  at  all  grade 
levels  and  study  and  recommendation  for 
adoption  of  other  material  as  appropriate.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  program  will  Include 
not  only  traditional  classroom  methods  ap- 
propriate to  the  subject  matter  but  that  pro- 
vision win  be  made  for  counseling  and  re- 
ferral service  throughout  the  district.  It  Is 
intended  that  the  educational  program  will 
present  basic  factual  information  concern- 
ing drug  abuse  and  will  also  be  of  a  nature 
to  develop  attitudes  and  affect  behavior  pat- 
terns of  the  students  of  this  district.  This 
proposal  will  further  contain  a  training  pro- 
gram In  subject  matt?r  for  administrators 
and  faculty. 
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5.  Development  of  an  adult  education  pro- 
gram for  members  of  the  community. 

A  six  week  workshop  Is  to  be  developed  for 
presentation  through  the  Adult  Education 
program.  This  information  seminar  will  be 
run  for  community  Involvement  of  inter- 
ested parents  and  will  Involve  the  director' 
teachers  of  State  Requirements  classes  and 
professional  personnel  as  needed  to  augment 
the  sessions. 

6.  Development  of  Information  exchange 
and  policies  related  to  drug  abuse  to  involve 
school,  community,  city,  countv,  state  and 
federal  governments  and  other  local  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

It  is  recognized  that  an  Integrated  pro- 
gram of  this  type  must  have  the  full  sup- 
port of  other  district  activities  and  com- 
munity organizations.  The  curriculum  mate- 
rials will  be  designed  so  as  to  mesh  with 
the  existing  health  education  materials  pre- 
sented through  the  intermediate  grades.  It  Is 
anticipated  that  the  specialized  material  will 
be  presented  in  the  State  Requtremenis 
classes  at  the  high  school  level.  The  hlgli 
school  segment  could  be  taught  by  the  person 
selected  for  this  special  position. 

It  Is  proposed  that  through  the  efforts  of 
this  new  staff  member  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  drug  abuse  education  will  be  de- 
veloped for  this  school  district.  This  will 
include  development  of  original  curriculum 
materials  to  be  integrated  into  the  existing 
educational  program  at  all  grade  levels  and 
study  and  recommendation  for  adoption  of 
other  material  as  appropriate.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  program  will  include  not  only 
traditional  classroom  methods  appropriate  to 
the  subject  matter,  but  that  provision  will 
be  made  for  counseling  and  referral  service 
throughout  the  district.  It  is  Intended  that 
the  educational  program  will  also  be  of  a 
nature  to  develop  attitudes  and  affect  be- 
havior patterns  of  the  students  of  this  dis- 
trict. This  proposal  will  further  contain  a 
training  program  in  subject  matter  for  fac- 
ulty and  administrators. 

These  activities  would  be  coordinated  with 
all  on-going  efforts  and  would  serve  to 
strengthen  the  approach  and  present  a 
united  attack  against  the  narcotic  and 
drug  abuse  problem  of  the  Juvenile  offender. 

B.    ACTIVITIES    AND    PROCEDURES    FOR 
IMPLEMENTATION 

1.  Implement  and  continue  pattern  of  drug 
abuse  education  through  high  school  level 
States  Requirements  Courses. 

2.  New  curriculum  presenting  changing 
concepts  of  drug  abuse  education  and  In- 
struction. This  presented  to  classroom  per- 
sonnel and  adults  through  In-servce  and 
adult  education. 

3.  Use  of  specialist  In  narcotic  and  drug 
abuse  as  resource  and  development  personnel. 

4.  Training  and  preparation  of  counseling 
personnel  to  handle  referrals  from  classroom 
teachers.  Act  as  contact  for  those  returning 
from  detention  for  drug  and  narcotic  abuse 
violations. 

5.  Training  of  additional  specialist  resource 
personnel  to  spread  coverage  to  all  schools 
in  community. 

6.  Complete  establishment  of  on-going 
policy  for  local  districts  so  that  consistency 
in  the  handling  of  drug  and  narcotics  abuse 
does  not  auctuate. 

7.  Group  counseling  sessions  under  the 
direction  of  district  specialist  in  narcotics 
and  drug  abuse.  This  Involving  all  student 
referrals  from  schools  and  local  enforcement 
agencies. 

8.  Employment  of  specialized  help  as 
needed  in  the  form  of  social,  psychological 
and  psychiatric  help. 

9.  Prepare  and  disseminate  brochures, 
articles,  and  audio-visual  materials  designed 
to  enhance  needs  for  education  In  area  of 
drug  and  narcotics  abuse. 


September  23,  1969 

CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY  OF  AD- 
MISSION OF  THE  FIRST  BLACK 
LAWYER    TO    THE    ILLINOIS    BAR 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OP    rLLINOl."; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  23,  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  20, 
1969,  marked  an  historic  occasion  in  the 
State  of  Illinois.  That  day  was  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  admission  to  the  Il- 
linois bar  of  the  first  black  lawyer.  That 
black  attorney,  Lloyd  G.  Wheeler,  was 
the  first  of  a  long  line  of  distinguished 
black  lawyers  and  members  of  the  Illinois 
bar  who  have  succeeded  him  down 
through  the  years. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  centennial  of 
that  first  admission  of  a  black  lawyer  to 
the  Illinois  bar.  the  Cook  County  Bar 
.^Association  held  a  commemorative 
gathering  at  the  Church  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.  5700  Prairie  Avenue,  in 
Chicago,  111.  The  meeting  was  attended 
by  distinguished  members  of  the  Illinois 
bench  and  bar  and  was  addressed  by 
leading  judges  and  government  oflScials 
of  Illinois  and  Cook  County.  It  is  my 
great  pleasure  to  insert  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  the  program  of  that  centen- 
nial anniversary   gathering: 

I  Prom  the  Chicago  Legal  News.  Oct.  31. 
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black  lawyers  in  illinois:  black  lawyers  at 
the  chicago  bar.  october  31.  1896 

1.  Lloyd  G.  Wheeler. 

2.  Richard  A.  Dawson. 

3.  Ferdinand  L.  Barnett. 

4.  Louis  Washington 

5.  Edward  H.  Morris. 

6.  J.  W  E  Thomas 

7.  Maurice  Baumann. 
8   John  G.  Jones. 

9.  R.O.Lee. 

10.  George  W.  W.  Lytle. 

11.  S.  Lalng  Williams. 

12.  Franklin  A.  Deulson, 

13.  Charles  P.  Walker. 

14.  Edward  G.  Alexander. 
15  Lewis  W.  Cummlngs. 

16.  W.  W.  Johnson. 

17.  S.  A.  T.  Watkins. 

18.  William  W.  Ward. 
19   M.  A.  Mardls. 

20.  Albert  G.  Hubbard 
21    James  H.  Lewis. 

22.  J.  Gray  Lucas. 

23.  Hale  Glddlngs  Parker. 

24.  James  E.  White. 

25  W.  B.  Akers. 

26  Charles  W.Scrutchln. 
27.  R.  M.  Mitchell. 

28   William  G.  Anderson. 

29.  Thomas  L.  Johnson. 

30.  Miss  Ida  Piatt. 
31   John  L.  Turner. 

32.  Beauregard  F.  Moseley. 
33    E  H  Wright. 

IN    THE    U.S.    CONGRESS 

John  Willis  Menard  first  black  man  elected 
to  Congress  was  born  in  Kaskaskia.  Illinois 
first  Capital  of  Illinois.  In  1838  and  educated 
in  Sparta.  Illinois  and  an  Ohio  oollege.  He 
moved  to  Louisiana  to  work  for  the  Repub- 
lican Party  and  was  elected  to  the  40th  Con- 
gress In  1868  from  Louisiana  but  the  election 
was  contested,  and  Menard  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House.  James  A.  Gar- 
field offered  a  moUon  that  It  was  too  early 
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to  admit  a  Negro  In  Congress  The  seat  was 
declared  vacant,  and  Menard  received  part 
of  the  salary  normally  i>ald  to  a  congressman. 

U.S.  Senator  Hiram  Rhodes  Revels  was  the 
first  black  man  to  serve  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
completing  the  unexpired  term  of  Jefferson 
Davis.  He  completed  his  education  at  Knox 
College  in  Galesburg.  Illinois  and  after  his 
ordination  as  an  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
preacher  he  taught,  lectured  and  preached  In 
Illinois.  He  became  Presiding  Elder  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
(1870-1871). 

John  R.  Lynch  black  lawyer  from  Missis- 
sippi born  In  1847  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1872  as  Its  youngest  member  and  served  In 
the  43rd.  44th  and  47th  Congresses.  In  1912 
he  opened  law  offices  In  Chicago,  Illinois  and 
became  a  power  in  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion here  writing  three  books  on  Reconstruc- 
tion. He  died  in  Chicago  In  November  1939  at 
the  age  of  93.  After  the  election  of  Oscar 
DePrlest  in  1928  to  Congress  as  a  Republican, 
for  four  terms,  two  black  lawyers  represented 
the  First  Congressional  District. 

Arthur  W.  Mitchell  first  black  Democratic 
lawyer  was  elected  to  Congress  In  1934  and 
served  4  terms.  He  died  in  1968. 

William  L.  Dawson  second  black  Illinois 
lawyer  Congressman  was  elected  in  1942  and 
in  1949  was  elected  the  first  black  Chairman 
of  a  major  House  Committee — House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

IN    THE    JtnjICLARV 

U.S.  District  Court  Judges:  1961,  James 
B.  Parsons. 

US.  Customs  Coxirt:  1945.  Irwin  C.  Mol- 
lison:  '  1957,  Scovel  Richardson,  practiced 
law,  Chicago,  1938—40;  before  becoming  Dean, 
Law   School,   Lincoln,   Univ.,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 

U.S.  District  Court,  Virgin  Islands:  1939. 
Herman  E    Moore   (Retired). 

Referee  in  Bankruptcy,  U.S.  District  Court, 
Illinois:   1969,  Edward  B    Toles. 

Circuit    Court    Judges:     1950,    Wendell    E 
Greene,'  James  B.  Parsons  (Resigned),  1960. 
Fred    W.    Slater: ■    1966.    Archibald    J.    Carey. 
Richard    A     Harewood.    James    D     Crosson. 
William  S.  White. 

Presiding  Judge,  Juvenile  Court  Division: 
George  N.  Lelghton,  Glenn  T.  Johnson. 

Associate  Circuit  Court  Judges:  1924, 
Alt)€rt  B.  George,'  1941;  Patrick  B  Prescott:  ' 
1942,  Wendell  E.  Greene'  (Resigned);  1945. 
Fred  W.  Slater*  (Resigned):  1946  Henry  C 
Ferguson  (Retired);  1960.  Sidney  A.  Jones, 
Jr.;  1963.  Edith  S.  Sampson;  1963,  Mark  E. 
Jones;  1966,  Klenn  T.  Johnson  (Resigned); 
1968,  Kenneth  Wilson. 

Magistrates  of  the  Circuit  Court:  1964, 
Richard  Gumbel;  1964,  Ernest  Greene  (Re- 
signed); 1964,  Alvln  Turner;  1964,  Maurice 
Pompey;  1964,  George  Blakey;  1964,  Earl  J. 
Neal:  1965,  Edwin  C.  Hatfield;  1965,  E.  C. 
Johnson;  1966.  James  M.  Walton;  1966, 
Myrtle  Stryker;  1966,  Willie  Whiting;  1967. 
Russell  R  beBow;  1968,  George  W.  Lawrence 
(Resigned);   1968,  Charles  Durham. 

East  St.  Louis,  Illinois:  1964,  Billy  Jones; 
1964,  Virgil  Calvert  (Resigned);  1968,  Ora 
Polk. 

Former  Masters  in  Chancery:  James  A. 
McLendon.  Euclid  L.  Taylor,  Alderman 
Claude  W.  B.  Holman,  George  N.  Lelghton 
(Resigned),  Kenneth  L.  Wilson  (Resigned). 

In  the  Illinois  General  Assembly  1876- 
1969:  1876,  John  W.  E.  Thomas:"'  1890, 
Edward  H.  Morris;'  1898,  William  L.  Martin;' 
1900.  John  G.  Jones;'  1918.  Adelbert  H. 
Roberts;'  1918.  Warren  B  Douglas;'  1926. 
William  E.  King;'  1928,  George  W.  Blackwell;' 
1928,  Harris  B.  Gaines;'  1930,  Charles  J.  Jenk- 
ins:' 1936,  Richard  A.  Harewood  &  1956: 
1936,  Earnest  A.  Greene;  1954,  James  Y.  Car- 
ter; 1954.  Kenneth  Wilson;  1956,  Charles  F. 
Armstrong;'  1956,  Cecil  A.  Partee;  1962. 
Lycurgus  Conner;'  1964,  Harold  Washington; 
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1966.  Raymond  W.  Ewell;  1966,  James  A.  Mc- 
Lendon:   1966,  Genoa  S.  Washington. 

Senate:  1924.  Adelbert  H.  Roberts';  1942. 
C.  C.  WimbUh  ';  1966,  Cecil  A.  Part«e;  1966. 
Richard  Newhouse. 

In  the  Chicago  City  Council:  1917,  Louis 
B.  Anderson;  1933.  WllUam  L.  Dawson;  1942. 
Earl  B.  Dlckerson;  1956,  Sidney  A.  Jones,  Jr.; 
1955,  Archibald  J.  Carey:  1947,  Claude  W.  B. 
Holman;  1966,  William  C.  Cousins;  1966,  Wil- 
son Frost. 

In  the  City  Council  of  Evimston,  Illinois: 
1963-1968,  Mayme  F.  Spencer. 

In  the  Civil  Service  Commission:  Wendell 
E.  Green',  James  B.  Cashln',  Earl  E.  Stray- 
horn,  Quentln  J.  Goodwin. 

In  the  County  Board  of  Commissioners: 
1896.  Edward  H.  Wright ',  Kenneth  E.  Wilson. 

In  the  Chicago  School  Board  of  Education : 
Irwin  C.  MolUson  ',  James  B.  Cashln  '.  Syd- 
ney P.  Brown. 

In  the  Chicago  Library  Board:  Joseph  D. 
Bibb  ',  Irwin  C.  MolUson. 

Trustee  Univ.  of  Illinois:  1958.  Richard  A. 
Harewood.  First  Black  Lawyer  elected  in 
State-wide  election. 

In  the  Governor's  Cabinet:  Joseph  D. 
Bibb ',  Dlr.  of  Pub.  Safety;  W.  Sylvester 
White,  Dlr.  of  Registration. 

Chicago  Ward  Committeeman:  Edward  H. 
Wright'  (R),  Earnest  Greene  (R),  William 
E  King'  (R),  Claude  W.  B.  Holman  (D), 
John  Stroger  ( D ) . 

In  Illinois  Industrial  Commission:  WllU&m 
E.  King,  Claude  H.  Whittaker. 

In  the  Illinois  Commerce  Commlesion :  Ed- 
ward H.   Wright,   Cyrus  J.  Colter. 

In  the  Mayor's  Cabinet:  James  Y.  Carter, 
Comm.  of  Motor  Veh.  Lie;  Albert  Porter,  Jr.. 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Investigations; 
Theophllus  Mann,  Chicago  Housing  Dept.. 
Chicago  Police  Comm.:  Russell  R  DeBow, 
Former   Administrative   Asst.   to   the   Mayor. 

IN    GOVERNMENT 

1917:  Edward  H.  Morris,  member  Chicago 
Riot  Commlseion.  1920  Osnstitutlonal  Con- 
vention. 

1944:  Earl  B  Dlckerson.  Pair  Employment 
Practices  Commission. 

1949:  William  L  Dawson.  Chairman  House 
Government  Opera tlons  Oommlttee. 

1952:  Edith  S.  SampBoo,  United  Nations 
Delegate. 

1954:  J.  Ernest  Wllklns.  Assietant  Secre- 
tary of  L»at>or. 

1956;  Archibald  J.  Carey.  President  Elsen- 
hower's committee  on  Government  con- 
tracts. 

1956  Genoa  S.  Washington.  United  Na- 
tions Delegate:  W  Robert  Ming,  Chicago 
Human  Relations  Oommlttee.  member  Board 
of    Managers    Chicago    Bar    Association 

1960:  Jewel  LaPontajit.  Cull  Rights  Ad- 
visory Commission,  seconded  Nomination  of 
Richard  M.  Nixon;  Elmer  Henderson  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  Chicago,  Counsel, 
House  Government  Operations  Oommlttee. 

1964:  Patricia  Roberts  Harris,  Ambassador 
to  Luxembourg;  Howard  T.  Savage.  Character 
and  Fitness  Committee,  Admission  to  nunols 
Bar:  John  W  Rogers,  Torrene  Title  Examiner. 

in    BrSINESS 

1934:  Edward  H.  Morris,  Receiver  Blnga 
State  Bank,  Lawyer  for  Metroixjlitan  Funeral 
System:  Anthony  Overton,  Judge,  Topeka, 
Kansas,  Overton  Hygenic  Manufacturing 
Company,  Vlcoory  Life  Insurance  Company. 
Douglas  National  Bank,  Chicago  Bee  News- 
paper; Sydney  P.  Brown;  Euclid  L.  Taylor, 
Illinois  Federal  Savings  And  Loan  Associa- 
tion; Archibald  J.  Carey;  James  G.  Lemon, 
Jr.,  People's  Co-op  Credit  Union;  Earl  B 
Dlckerson,  Supreme  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Director,  South  Side  Bank  &  Trust 
Company;  Thomas  P.  Harris.  Chicago  Me^PO- 
poUtan  Mutual  Assurance  Company,  Director, 
Drexel  National  Bank:  Bindley  C.  Cyrus,  Vic- 
tory Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.;  Lawrence 
Carroll.  Chicago  Title  Trust,  Title  Office; 
Chauncey  Eskrldge,  Director,  Amalgamated 
Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 
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Ferdinand  Barnett,  Editor,  The  Conser- 
vator. 

Robert  S.  Abbott,  Editor,  Chicago  Defender. 

Joseph  Bibb,  Editor,  Chicago  Whip. 

William  E.  LUly.  A  Negro's  Life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Set  My  People  Free. 

Charles  W.  Quick,  Legal  Aspects  of 
Civil  Bights  Movement,  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

W.  Robert  Ming,  Law  Review. 

WllUam  Henry  Huff,  Poet. 

AS    LAW    SCHOOL    TEACHERS 

W.  Robert  Ming,  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School. 

Charles  W.  Quick,  UrUverslty  of  Illinois 
Law  School. 

John  Wllklna,  University  of  California 
Law  School. 

John  P.  Morris,  University  of  Arizona  Law 
School. 

George  N.  Lelghton,  John  Marshall  Law 
School. 

Patricia  Roberts  Harris,  Howard  University 
Law  School. 

In  Law.  Landmark  Decisions  1874:  nilnois 
General  Assembly  passes  Law  forbidding  seg- 
regation in  public  schools. 

1876;  John  W.  E.  Thomas,  first  black  man 
elected  to  General  Assembly;  introduces  and 
General  Assembly  passes  a  Civil  Rights  law 
forbidding  discrimination  in  public  accom- 
modations. 

1889:  Bayliss  v  Curry  30  ni.  App.  105-  aff'd 
128  III.  287  (1889)  upheld  constitutionality  of 
Civil  Rights  law.  Edward  H.  Morris,  black 
lawyer. 

1906:  Ferdinand  Barnett  in  first  Municipal 
Court  election  recount  vote  loses  by  304  votes 
out  of  200,000  cast.  1920-^ames  Scott  black 
lawyer  loses  Municipal  Court  election  by  nar- 
row margin;  1923,  Edward  H.  Morris  counted 
out  for  Superior  Court  election.  1924 — Albert 
B.  George  elected  to  Municipal  Court  as  first 
black  Judge  elected  in  the  North. 

1938:  Otho  Robinson,  Charles  Collins 
Richard  Hasklns  et  al.  v.  Hanley  Lewis  Co! 
University  of  Illinois  students  sue  for  denial 
of  service  in  cafe  near  state  university.  Jury 
verdict  against  the  students.  George  B.  Nes- 
bitt  and  Edward  B.  Toles  black  lawyers. 

1939:  Earl  B.  Dlckerson  v  Abraham  Lincoln 
Hotel  Springfield.  Illinois,  suit  for  denial  of 
hotel  accommodations.  Earl  Dlckerson  black 
lawyer. 

1940:  Hansberry  v  Lee,  372  HI.  369,  311 
U.S.  32  (1940)  Restrictive  Covenants;  Earl  B 
Dlckerson.  Truman  K.  Gibson  Jr.,  C.  Francis 
Stradford.  Loring  B.  Moore,  Irvin  C.  MoUison 
black  lawyers. 

1941:  Arthur  Mitchell  v  U.S.  313  U  S  80 
(1941)  Denial  of  Pullman  Car  accommoda- 
tions. Richard  E.  Westbrooks.  black  lawyer 
1942;  Patrick  B.  Prescott  v  Scheffler  381 
ni.  173.  (1942)  Supreme  Court  orders  Pres- 
cott seated  as  Municipal  Court  Judge  of 
Chicago.  Werner  Schroeder  and  black  lawyer 
Patrick  B.  Prescott. 

1944;  Joseph  Snowden  v  Hughes.  321  U.S.  1, 
(1944)    Suit   for   damages   under   42   USC 
sections  1983;   1985  deprivation  of  rights  un- 
der color  of  statute  in  primary  voting  case 
W.  Robert  Ming,  black  lawyer. 

1950:  Elmer  Henderson  v  U.S.  339  US  816 
(1950)  Denial  of  Dining  Car  accommoda- 
tions. Sidney  A.  Jones  Jr.,  Earl  B.  Dlckerson 
on  brief;  Amicus  Curiae,  Arthur  Goldberg 
(Ex  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice)  for  CIO 
Richard  E.  Westbrooks.  Lucia  T.  Thomas' 
Georgia  Jonee  Ellis,  William  A.  Booker  Jo- 
seph E.  Clayton  Jr.  for  National  Bar'  As- 
sociation, black  lawyers. 

1953:  Western  Springs  Park  District  v 
Arthur  G.  Palls  and  Lillian  P.  Palls  Circuit 
Court  of  Cook  County  Condemnation  suit, 
Suburb  residence  restricUon.  Edward  B 
Toles  and  Sidney  A.  Jones  Jr..  black  lawyers! 
1954 :  Brown  v  Board  of  Education,  347  U.S, 
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583  (1954)  Overr\Ued  Plessy  v  Ferguson 
163  U.S.  637  (1896)  Separate  but  Equal  Doc- 
trine In  education.  Thurgood  Marshall,  Rob- 
ert Carter  and  others  Including  W.  Robert 
Ming,  black  lawyers. 

1961;  Monroe  v  Pape,  366  US.  Suit  for 
damages;  Illegal  Search  and  arrest.  Morris 
L.  Ernst,  Ernst  Llebman  and  black  lawyer 
John  W.  Rogers. 

1961:  Robert  Q.  Morris,  Jr..  MD.  Arthur 
O.  Falls.  MJD.  et  al  v  Chicago  Hospital  Coun- 
cil et  al  Suit  in  Federal  Court  against  100 
hoepitals.  Medical  societies  to  require  under 
Sherman  Act  admittance  of  black  doctors 
and  patients  for  hospital  services.  Walker 
Smith  and  John  P.  Morris,  and  George  N. 
Lelghton.  black  lawyers. 

1963:  Townsend  v  Sain.  372  U.S.  293.  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  leading  case  In  Trilogy  of 
cases  setting  up  rules  for  appUcatlon  of  state 
prisoners  for  habeas  corpus  hearings  by  Fed- 
eral Courts;  Hyosclne  Truth  Senam  case. 
George    N.    Lelghton,    black    lawyer. 

1966:  Anna  Langford,  black  woman  lawyer, 
loses  run-off  bid  for  Aldermanlc  election  by 
37  votes. 

1968:  James  D,  Montgomery  appointed 
Parole  Board  Member  First  black  lawyer 
since  Albert  B.  George  succeeded  Comm.  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison  who  resigned. 

Pending  actions  In  Federal,  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  and  U.S.  Supreme  Court  by  black 
lawyers  include  cases  involving  mob  action, 
disorderly  conduct  ordinances,  Contract 
Buyers  League  and  Civil  Rights  cases.  Rob- 
ert Tucker  (Deputy  Administrator.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development)  and  Ellis  E 
Held. 

PBOGRAM 

Presiding,  Edward  B.  Toles,  Referee  in 
Bankruptcy,  United  States  District  Court, 

Invocation,  Hon.  Archibald  J.  Carey,  Judge, 
Law  Division.  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County. 

Musical  selection.  Good  Shepherd  Choir. 

Greetings,  Hon.  Richard  J.  Daley,  Mayor  of 
City  of  Chicago. 

Bar  Associations;  Remarks,  Hon.  William 
E.  Peterson,  President-Elect,  National  Bar 
Association. 

Remarks,  Hon.  John  J.  Sullivan,  President 
Chicago  Bar  Association. 

Judiciary,  United  States  District  Court: 
Remarks,  Hon.  Archibald  T.  LeCesne  Assist- 
ant U.S.  Attorney. 

Remarks,  Hon.  James  B.  Parsons,  Judge, 
U.S.  District  Court  Northern  District,  Illinois! 

Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County:  Remarks! 
Hon.  John  S.  Boyle,  Chief  Judge,  Circuit 
Court  Cook  County. 

Remarks,  Hon.  W.  Sylvester  White,  Presid- 
ing Judge,  Juvenile  Court  Division,  Circuit 
Court  of  Cook  County. 

Remarks,  Hon.  Glenn  T.  Johnson.  Judge 
Divorce  Division,  Cirouit  Court  Cook  County! 

Remarks,  Hon.  Richard  A.  Harewood, 
Judge,  Law  Division,  Circuit  Court  Cook 
County. 

Musical  selection.   Good   Shepherd  Choir. 

Remarks,  Hon.  James  D.  Crosson,  Judge, 
Criminal  Division,  Circuit  Court  of  Coolc 
County. 

Remarks,  Hon.  George  N.  Lelghton,  Judge, 
Chancery  Division,  Circuit  Court  Cook 
County. 

Remarks,  Hon.  Edith  S.  Sampson,  Associate 
Judge,  Circuit  Court  Oook  County, 

Remarks.  Hon.  Russell  R.  DeBow,  Magis- 
trate, Circuit  Court  Cook  County. 

Remarks,  Hon.  Daniel  P.  Ward,  Associate 
Justice,  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois.  First 
District. 

City  Council;  Remarks,  Hon.  Claude  W.  B. 
Holman,  Alderman,  4th  Ward. 

General  Assembly;  Remarks,  Hon.  Cecil  A. 
Partee,  Member  Senate.  Illinois  General  As- 
sembly. 

Introduction  of  sons  and  grandsons  of  first 
black    lawyers.    Lloyd    G.    Wheeler,    George 
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Denlson,    Benjamin    Duster,    and   Carev  b 
Lewis.  '  "• 

Presentation  of  judges;  Remarks  and  b*n. 
diction,  Kenneth  B.  Smith,  Minister  Chun>h 
of  The  Good  Shepherd,  Congregational. 

THE     PAST     PRESIDENTS     OT    THE     COOK    COUNTY 
BAR    ASSOCIATION,    INC. 

1914-18;  Edward  H.  Wright  >,  County  Board 

1919 :  Henry  M.  Porter  '.  ° 

1920:  James  A.  Terr>-  '. 

1921-22:  Richard  E.  Westbrooks' 

1923  ;  Willis  B.  Molllson  ' . 

1924-25:  Champion  T.  Waring  \ 

1926-27;  C.  Francis  Stradford  >. 

1928-29 ;  A.  Morris  Burroughs. 

1930-31:    Herman   E.   Moore,   U.S.  District 
Judge,  Virgin  Islands,  (retired) . 

1932-33:  Alva  L.  Bates'.  Assistant  to  Pro 
bate  Court  Judge. 

1934-35;    James   B.   Cashin  ".  Civil  Service 
Commissioner. 

1936:  William  H.  Temple  '. 

1937-38;  Earl  B.  Dlckerson,  Former  Alder 
man,  t/.S.f  .£_P,C. 

1939-40;  William  K.  Hooks  '. 

1941-42;  J.  Ernest  Wilkins,  Sr.',  Asst  Sec 
retary  of  Labor. 

1943-44;  Henry  C.  Ferguson,  Judge,  Munici- 
pal Court  of  Chicago,  ( retired) . 

1945-46 ;  Zedrick  T.  Braden  «. 

1947-48  :  Nelson  M.  Willis  = 

1949-50:    Sidney    A.    Jones,    Jr.,   Associate 
Judge.  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  Cty. 

1951-52;  Thomas  M.  Clarke. 

1953-54:  James  G.  Lemon,  Jr. 

1955-56:  James  T.  Horton. 

1957-58;  James  McLendon,  Member  Gen- 
eral Assembly . 

1959-60:  Charles  F.  Lane. 

1961-62;  Edward  B.  Toles.  Referee  in  Bank- 
ruptcy. U.S.  Dist.  Court,  Illinois. 

1963-64:  Theodore  Crawley. 
1965-66 ;  Glenn  T.  Johnson,  Judge,  Circuit 
Court,  Cook  County. 

1967-68;  William  E.Peterson. 
1969;  James  L.  Harris. 

Officers 

James  L.  Harris,  President;  Clarence 
Bryant,  1st  Vice  President;  Ernestine  B 
Washington,  2nd  Vice  President;  Ellis  E 
Reid,  3rd  Vice  President;  William  E.  Peter- 
son. Treasurer;  James  E.  Caldwell.  General 
Secretary;  Levi  H.  Morris.  Financial  Secre- 
tary; and  John  W.  Biggs,  Assistant  Secretary. 
Board  of  directors 

Lawrence  W.  Carroll,  Theodore  F.  Crawley, 
Mayron  R.  Crenshaw,  Maurice  E.  Dixon,  Hon. 
Charles  J.  Durham,  Hon.  Glenn  T.  Johnson. 
Lawrence  E.  Kennon,  Anna  B.  Langford, 
James  G.  Lemon.  Jr.,  Mayme  F.  Spencer.  Earl 
Taylor,  Hon.  Edward  B.  Toles,  and  Robert 
L.  Tucker. 

Centennial  committee 

Edward  B.  Toles.  Chairman  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Committee;  Judge  James  D.  Cros- 
son, Judge  Glenn  Johnson,  Judge  Kenneth 
Wilson,  Judge  Russell  R.  DeBow.  Judge 
James  M.  Walton,  Hon.  Claude  W.  B.  Holman. 
Archibald  T.  LeCense,  and  Lucia  T.  Thomas. 
Cook  County  Bar  Association 

Organized  by  Edward  H.  Wright,  1914.  In- 
corported  March  5,  1920; 

Chester  W.  DeArmond,  Edward  H.  Wright. 
Henry  M.  Porter,  Benjamin  G.  Pollard.  Alva 
L.  Bates,  and  James  A.  Terry. 

Willis  E.  Molllson,  Richard  E.  Westbrooks, 
Oliver  A.  Clark,  and  J.  Gray  Lucas. 

actional  Bar  Associaiion 

Organized  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  1925.  Illinois 
Black  Lawyers ; 

Wendell  E  Green,  C  F.  Stradford.  Jesse  N. 
Baker,  William  H.  Haynes,  and  George  C. 
Adams. 


Deceased. 
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MONTANA  BOYS  STATE  PIONEER 
PARTY  PLATFORM 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  23.  1969 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Montana's 
Boys  State  Convention  concluded  this 
year  after  a  very  vocal  discussion  of  the 
national  and  international  issues. 

The  two  emerging  parties  at  the  con- 
vention were  well  schooled  in  their  phi- 
losophies, and  the  spokesmen  displayed 
an  impressive  ability  for  public  speaking 
and  leadership. 

One  of  the  parties,  the  Pioneer  Party, 
has  prepared  the  following  platform, 
which  I  think  speaks  very  well  for  today's 
youth.  Montana  is  on  the  eve  of  a  19- 
year-old  vote,  and  I  think  it  will  be  a 
great  asset  to  our  State  and  to  the  Nation 
to  welcome  such  conscientious  voters. 

The  material  follows: 

PiON^R   Party    Platform 

I.  National;   (a)  Taxes; 

1,  We  are  in  favor  of  a  continuation  of  the 
Income  tax  surcharge  as  an  antl-lnflatlon 
measure. 

2.  We  are  for  closing  such  tax  loopholes  as: 

(a)  Depletion  allowance  for  the  petroleum 
Industry. 

(b)  Land  ownership  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  tax-loss  deduction. 

(c)  Charity  deduction  for  donation  of  large 
amounts  of  rapidly  devaluing  stock. 

(b)  ABM:  We  support  the  immediate  de- 
velopment of  an  anti-ballistic  missile  de- 
fense system,  but  urge  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  technical  reliability  of  any  pro- 
posed systems,  before  steps  toward  installa- 
tion are  taken. 

(c)  Gun  control;  Resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional government  respect  the  sovereignty  of 
the  states  on  the  matter  of  gun  control. 

(d)  Industry: 

1.  We  advocate  more  rigid  anti-trust  legis- 
lation to  be  used  not  as  an  anti-union  meas- 
vire,  but  rather  as  a  tool  to  curb  nationwide 
«trlkes-in-sym{>athy. 

2.  We  feel  that  farmers,  who  are  non-union 
and  therefore  have  no  means  to  cope  with 
inflation,  will  be  benefitted  by  such  antitrust 
legislation. 

3.  We  support  more  rigid  conservation  laws 
to  control  Industrial  practices. 

(e|  Elections:  The  Pioneer  Party,  in  an 
effort  to  make  election  more  direct,  advocate; 

1.  A  direct  national  primary  for  nominat- 
ing a  Presidential  candidate. 

2.  A  direct  National  Presidential  election 
by  plurality. 

(fl  Welfare;  We  of  the  Pioneer  Party  sup- 
port President  Nixon's  "workfare"  plan 
because; 

1.  It  Is  an  alternative  to  the  "dole"  policy. 

2.  It  is  a  potential  cure  of  the  causes  of 
Civil  Disorders. 

(g)  Vietnam:  The  Pioneer  Party  would 
support  a  definite  Administration  program 
supporting  either  a  phased  out  withdrawal 
by  1972.  or  a  military  victory  (excluding  nu- 
clear weapons)  by  1972. 

n.  State:   (a)  Closing  tax  loopholes: 

1.  The  Pioneer  Party  strongly  urges  the 
(tete  to  adopt  a  Sales  tax. 

2.  We  are  In  favor  of  a  Property  Improve- 
ment Incentive  ttut. 

3.  We  proposed  realistic  Gross  Corporate 
Income  tax  on  all  corporate  operations  in 
Montana. 

(b)  Drugs:  The  Pioneer  Party  believes  in 
•tiffer  penalties  for  distributors  of  narcotlos. 

(c)  Voting  laws:  We  urge  either  an  eighteen 
or  nineteen  year  old  voting  law. 
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(d)  Transportation: 

1.  Truck  Use  fees  are  urged  in  Interstate 
Commerce. 

2.  This  party  supports  adoption  of  the  Im- 
plied Consent  law  with  the  purchase  of 
proper  equipment. 

(e)  Welfare;  We  will  support  a  state  work- 
fare  program  In  line  with  that — President 
Nixon's. 

(f)  Education; 

1.  We,  of  the  Pioneer  Party,  believe  teach- 
ers should  receive  higher  salaries. 

2.  We  support  the  development  of  the 
State  Vo-tech  centers. 

(g)  Gun  control; 

1.  The  Pioneer  Party  supports  a  check  with 
local.  State  and  National  authorities  before 
selling  fire  arms. 

2.  We  favor  stlffer  punishments  for  crimi- 
nals involved  in  crimes  of  violence,  especially 
those  crimes  involving  a  firearm. 

(h)  Overhaul  of  State  Government  and 
Constitution — We  of  the  Pioneer  Party  would 
like  to: 

1.  Consolidate  the  numbers  of  committees, 
commissions  and  agencies,  and 

2.  Simplify  the  Legislative  branch  by; 

(a)  Decreasing  proportionally,  the  num- 
ber of  legislators. 

(b)  Increasing  the  length  of  the  legislative 
session. 

III.  Boy's  State; 

(a)  Site;  The  Pioneer  Party  proposes  thai 
the  site  of  Boy's  State  be  rotated  among  the 
colleges  of  Montana  to  allow  different  cities 
to  see  Boy's  State.  In  some  cases  this  would 
allow  a  Governor's  Ball  as  well  »•••  other  social 
activities. 

(b)  Food  lines:  Realizing  an  emptiness  in 
our  stomachs,  we  believe  definite  action 
should  be  made  to  cut  down  food  service 
time: 

1 .  Two  lines  initiated. 

2.  Scheduling  time  allotments  for  cities 
to  eat. 

(c)  City  directory:  In  order  to  aid  the 
speedier  establishmtnt  of  Boy's  State  activi- 
ties we  propose  a  complete  City  Directory,  in- 
cluding hometowns  and  Boy's  State  resi- 
dences. 

(di  Platforms;  We  of  the  Pioneer  Party 
feel  that  the  platforms  of  both  parties  should 
be  sent  to  Montana's  congressional  repre- 
sentatives and  executives. 

le)  Counsellors:  We.  of  the  Pioneer  Party 
are  resolved  that  Boy's  State  citizens  should 
be  encouraged  to  return  In  following  years 
to  advise  and  observe. 

(f )  Posters:  To  ensure  equa.  C'.mpaignlng, 
it  is  our  contention  that  nominees  should  be 
deadlined  as  to  times  for  putting  up  posters 
and  time  after  elections  for  getting  them 
down. 
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The  Lady  at  the  UJJ. 


THE  LADY  AT  THE  U.N. 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or    MASSACMt7SETT6 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  23,  1969 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler  on 
Saturday,  September  20,  1969,  published 
a  most  astute  editorial  entitled  "The 
Lady  at  the  U.N."  The  lady  referred  to  is 
Miss  Angle  Brooks,  of  Liberia,  the  second 
woman  to  be  elected  president  of  the 
General  Assembly  In  the  history  of  the 
U.N. 

The  gist  of  this  editorial  is  comment 
on  her  inaugural  speech  and  its  blunt- 
ness  by  contrast  to  a  'world  of  diplomacy 
where  words  stress  the  nicety  and  the 
nuance  at  the  expense  of  directness."  The 
text  of  this  refreshing  editorial  is  as 
follows : 


Miss  Angle  Brooks  of  Liberia,  the  second 
woman  to  be  elected  president  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  the  history  of  the  ITnlted 
Nations,  made  a  surprisingly  sharp  Impres- 
sion on  her  fellow  delegates  In  her  Inaugural 
sp>eech  at  the  opening  of  the  UN's  24th  an- 
nual session. 

In  the  world  of  diplomacy  where  words 
stress  the  nicety  and  the  nuance  at  the  ex- 
pense of  directness,  the  new  president's 
candor  and  clarity  were  refreshing  and  com- 
mendable. And  her  speech  was  singularly  free 
of  the  self-congratulatory  attitudes  about 
the  UN  which  are  usually  conveyed  in  such 
addresses  and  which  become  a  mockery 
when  UN  achievement  Is  measured  against 
aspiration 

She  urged  the  delegates  to  surrender  "the 
delusion  that  we  are  doing  our  best  and  the 
world  persists  in  misjudging  us."  She  charged 
a  lack  of  dynamism  by  default  or  design  had 
sidetracked  or  ignored  major  worll  problems 
to  the  UN's  detriment  In  world  opinion.  And 
she  bluntly  told  them  the  'UN  would  one  day 
perish  unless  they  resolved  to  "nurse,  cherish 
and  cultivate  it." 

These  are  hardly  diplomatic  words  to  use 
in  Euldresslng  a  diplomatic  assecablage  but 
they  express  an  opinion  that  needed  saying 
and  despite  the  wincing  by  eocne  delegates, 
she  received  a  rousing  ov&tlon  at  the  end 

The  UN  remains  the  best  means  devised  to 
achieve  cooperation  among  nations  of  the 
world,  but  its  stattire  in  the  public  mind  has 
gradually  eroded  because  of  Ineffectual  ac- 
tion on  some  issues  and  cynical  sldeetepplng 
of  others.  These  were  the  pK>lryts  Mlse  Brooks 
underscored. 

The  pity  may  be  that  the  forthright  lady 
from  Liberia  will  be  at  the  24th  Assembly's 
helm  only  during  its  13 -week  session.  More 
talk  such  as  hers  more  often  might  stiffen 
the  spine  of  the  Assembly. 


DIVISION  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL 
POLICY 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  23,  1969 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
recently  the  Library  of  Congress  an- 
nounced the  establishment  of  a  new  Di- 
vision of  Environmental  Policy  within 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service.  The 
division  is  to  be  headed  by  Richard  A. 
Carpenter,  who  Is  not  only  a  first-rate 
chemist  but  a  man  with  imusual  depth 
of  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  and  especially  the 
legislative  branch. 

I  should  like  to  be  on  record  as  gl\'ing 
the  full  aK>robatlon  of  the  Science  Com- 
mittee to  the  decision  to  set  up  this  new 
group.  Surely,  it  is  sorely  needed  and  I 
believe  that  It  will  eventuate  into  one  of 
the  most  used  sources  of  information  to 
the  Congress.  I  think  that  almost  any- 
one who  has  been  concerned  at  all  with 
environmental  problems  is  now  con- 
vinced that  environmental  management 
vdll  become  a  permanent  and  major  con- 
cern of  the  U.S  Oovemment  from  this 
point  forward.  Indeed,  one  suspects  that 
within  the  space  of  a  few  years  its  growth 
will  dwarf  many  of  the  endeavors  which 
we  now  consider  to  be  of  first  priority. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Science.  Research,  and 
Development,  which  I  have  the  privilege 
to  chair,  as  well  as  the  full  Committee  on 
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Science  and  Astronautics,  will  have  very 
significant  use  to  make  of  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Division.  I  know  that  many 
other  committees  will  be  making  equal 
demands  upon  it.  May  I  express  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  Library  authorities 
for  taking  this  step  and  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Carpenter  to  organize  and 
operate  it. 


SEX     EDUCATION— CHURCH      CON- 
DEMNS CLASSROOM  PORNOGRAPHY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  23,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wis- 
dom, dignity,  and  measured  restraint,  of 
the  remarks  of  the  Catholic  bishops  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  in  Maryland,  Delaware, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  placed  side 
by  side  with  the  irrespwnsible  and  dis- 
gusting utterances  of  Mary  Calderone, 
the  elderly  libertine  promoter  of  school- 
room pornography,  shows  American  par- 
ents who  the  real  heroes  are  in  the  sex 
education  controversy.  All  may  follow 
their  own  conscience  as  to  whom  they 
will  entrust  their  children's  sensibility 
and  psychological  well-being. 

The  unconscionable  efforts  of  the  rap- 
idly deteriorating  slick  paper  family 
magazines — which  have  now  abandoned 
all  pretense  of  objectivity  or  decency — 
to  brand  any  who  disagree  with  them  as 
"extremists"  of  one  imaginary  variety 
or  the  other  have  met  resounding  defeat 

Truly  responsible  people,  parents  and 
community  leaders  alike,  recognize  bla- 
tant pornography  when  they  see  it.  Filth 
labeled  as  educational  material  is  still 
filth.  With  the  support  of  such  enlight- 
ened and  courageous  religious  leaders, 
parents  will  have  an  effective  weapon 
against  the  SIECUS  child-seducers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  inclusion  two 
news  articles  and  a  very  perceptive  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
(Prom  the  WashUigton  (DC.)   Evening  Star. 
Sept.  23,  1968] 

Bishops  Say  Catholics  Can  Shun  Sex 

Classes 

(By  William  Wllloughby) 

The  three  Catholic  bishops  having  juris- 
diction In  Maryland  said  today  that  parents 
have  the  right  to  remove  children  from  sex 
education  classes  If  they  violate  their  moral 
and  religious  convictions. 

•Parents  have  the  right  and  obligation  to 
protest."  they  said  in  a  statement,  "If  pro- 
grams are  Introduced  that  violate  their  moral 
and  religious  convictions  by  the  encour- 
agement or  condonation  of  behavior  which 
parents  consider  to  be  Immoral  ..." 

Their  statement  which  also  applies  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Delaware,  was  ex- 
pected to  add  fuel  to  the  sex  education 
controversy,  which  has  raged  at  Its  hottest 
in  Maryland.  There  has  been  little  contro- 
versy within  the  District. 

The  statement,  signed  by  Patrick  Cardinal 
O'Boyle  of  Washington,  Lawrence  Cardinal 
Shehan  of  Baltimore  and  Bishop  Thomas  J. 
Mardaga  of  Wilmington,  goes  considerably 
farther  than  one  adopted  here  last  year  by 
the  United  States  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops. 

The  bishops'  statement  of  November,  pri- 
marily addressed  to  the  problem  In  parochial 
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schools,  said  nothing  of  withdrawing  stu- 
dents from  the  classes. 

But  the  statement  Issued  today  by  the 
prelates  operates  on  the  same  basic  principle 
as  the  November  statement,  according  to  the 
Rev.  Ramon  DlNardo.  executive  secretary  for 
religious  education  In  the  Archdiocese  of 
Washington. 

■That  is,  the  basic  responsibility  for  sex 
education  rests  with  the  parents,"  he  said. 

DlNardo  said  committees  for  the  three 
bishops  have  been  working  on  the  statement 
most  of  the  summer,  and  have  been  watch- 
ing developments  in  the  running  contro- 
versy in  Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges 
Counties. 

"We've  been  concerned  and  apparently 
many  from  some  of  the  other  religions  have 
been,  too."  DlNardo  said. 

The  statement,  released  In  Wilmington, 
said  parents  also  have  the  right  to  withdraw 
their  children  If  material  In  sex  education 
classes  Is  "presented  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  urge  students  to  arrive  at  conclusions 
concerning  the  morality  of  various  forms  of 
sexual  behavior  as  something  to  be  deter- 
mined by  'personal  taste'  and  without  ref- 
erence to  the  views  of  parents  and  their  re- 
ligious beliefs." 

DELAWARE    BU-LS    PENDING 

Several  bills  are  pending  in  Delaware  which 
would  give  parents  a  voice  in  such  courses 
and  which  would  permit  them  to  withdraw 
students  If  they  do  not  approve  of  the 
courses. 

Part  of  the  Jurisdiction  covered  by  the 
bishop  of  Wilmington,  however,  Is  the  East- 
ern Shore  of  Maryland,  and  the  Wilming- 
ton bishop's  sponsoring  of  the  statement  had 
double  application. 

The  Rev.  James  T.  Keough,  director  of  the 
Family  Life  Division  of  the  United  States 
Catholic  Conference  here,  said  he  would  not 
comment  on  the  statement  until  he  had  a 
chance  to  retui  It. 

But  McHugh  did  stress  the  Catholic  belief 
that  in  any  sex  education  program  the  church 
"strongly  endorses"  the  principle  of  parents 
and  teachers  cooperating  in  "an  ongoing  re- 
lationship" in  presenting  the  subject. 

"We  cant  see  how  there  can  be  a  well- 
developed  and  well -coordinated  sex  educa- 
tion program  unless  the  parents  are  included 
in  an  ongoing  relationship  with  the  teach- 
ers. This  Is  a  matter  that  needs  careful  re- 
thinking every  year." 

McHugh,  the  American  church's  highest 
authority  on  the  subject,  said  "many  school 
districts  around  the  country  have  recognized 
this  principle  .  .  .  the  ability  of  the  {>arent6 
to  see  what  Is  going  on." 

FAVOR    BROAD    PROGRAM 

The  Statement  by  O'Boyle,  Shehan  and 
Mardaga  said  "family  life  and  sex  education 
must  be  far  broader  than  merely  imparting 
biological  information  concerning  the  repro- 
ductive processes." 

The  bishops  also  urged  that  "great  care 
and  prudence"  must  be  exercised  to  assure 
that  It  is  presented  objectively  In  a  manner 
that  is  In  conformity  with  good  taste  and 
sound  psychology 

In  the  Maryland  controversy,  both  Catholic 
and  many  Protestant  spokesmen  have  em- 
phasized that  the  basic  prerogative  for  sex 
education  lies  with  the  parents  and  with  the 
church. 

The  statement  adopted  by  the  bishops  last 
year  said.  "Parents  are  sometimes  fearful 
that  their  right  to  teach  the  norms  of  sexual 
morality  to  their  children  may  be  usurped  or 
that  programs  such  as  we  envision  may  lead 
to  the  sexual  misdirection  of  their  teachers 
if  the  teachers  involved  are  Inadequately 
prepared  or  emotionally  immature. 

"In  the  light  of  such  legitimate  concerns, 
the  careful  selection  of  Instructors  for  these 
discussions  Is  a  serious  responsibility  to  be 
shared    by    priests,    school    authorities    and 
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parents,  perhaps  best  under  the  auspices  of 
Parent-Teacher  Associations." 


Dally  News, 


TOCNG 


(From   the   Washington    (DC.) 

Sept.  19,  I960) 
It's    EvoLtrrroN    Not    REvoLtmoN: 
Reexamine  Sex 
(By  Carolyn  A.  Bowers) 

New  York  (UPI). — The  world  Is  in  tlie 
midst  of  a  sex  evaluation,  not  a  revolution 
says  Dr.  Mary  S.  Calderone. 

The  executive  director  of  the  Sex  Informa- 
tion and  Education  Council  of  the  United 
States,  who  says  so.  adds: 

"Young  people  are  reexamining  the  man- 
woman  relationship  in  the  direction  of  hon- 
esty to  determine  their  role  In  this  fast 
changing  world  " 

At  Seventeen  Magazine's  "Think  Young 
Think  Tank"  seminar  here,  Dr.  Calderone 
said  that  young  people  are  stating  openly 
that  they  want  "clear  and  truthful  knowl- 
edge" about  the  realities  of  human  sexual  be- 
havior early  enough  to  be  useful  to  them. 

"They  also  want  clear  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  pros  and  cons  of  the  use  of  that 
knowledge  .  .  .  and  we  ofBclally  deny  them 
this  knowledge  because  we  don't  trust  them 
to  use  It  morally  .   .   .."  she  said. 

Dr.  Calderone  added  that  this  "relates 
exactly"  to  the  discussion  and  struggle  con- 
cerning sex  education  In  the  schools. 

"State  legislatures  are  making  It  a  misde- 
meanor to  teach  reproduction  in  the 
schools,"  she  said  "At  the  same  time,  bill- 
boards and  the  public  media  Including  ad- 
vertising carry  nudity  and  sexual  behavior  In 
all  aspects. 

"How  can  we  expect  a  young  person  to  look 
at  the  adult  world  around  him  with  these 
conflicting  messages,  and  accept  the  first 
one?" 

Dr.  Calderone  urged  Intelligent  citizens 
interested  In  good  sex  education  in  their 
schools  to  move  towards  an  Intelligent  ap- 
proach to  acquire  It. 

She  advised  adults  to  think  back  to  when 
they  were  young,  and  these  memories  should 
serve  as  guidelines. 

"For  we  don't  have  too  much  time  left  to 
get  back  Into  contact  with  our  young  people, 
to  make  common  cause  with  them  towards  a 
world  that  will  have  to  be  built  on  reality 
rather  than  fakery,  on  conscience  rather 
than  on  fun  and  fakerj'."  she  said. 

"Contact  with  an  adult  world  that  permits 
them  to  consider  the  wide  panorama  of  how 
human  beings  of  all  times  and  conditions 
and  ages  have  behaved  will  ensure  that  in- 
stead of  feeble  consciences  dependent  only 
on  rules,  strong,  tough  consciences  able  to 
pick  the  right  course  because  that  Is  the  one 
Indicated,  will  be  developed." 

Dr.  Calderone  said  that  most  young  people 
want  to  "know"  In  order  to  decide  what  to 
"become,"  and  they  need  older  people  w^hom 
they  can  look  up  to  and  model  themselves 
after. 

"They  need  heroes."  she  said,  'who  are 
everyday  people  living  lives  of  awareness  and 
responsibility  about  many  things— Including 


[Prom  the  Richmond   iVa.)   Times  Dispatch. 

Aug.  29,  1969] 

Sex  Education  Fight 

The  sex  education  debate  has  exploded  onto 
the  normally  placid  pages  of  letters  to  the 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association 

"As  a  physician  and  father  who  has  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  In  researching  the  so- 
called  sex  education  programs,"  writes  a  New 
York  MD,  "I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  their 
value  to  either  the  individual  or  society. 

"Let  me  assure  you  that  my  feelings  are 
shared  by  a  great  number  of  responsible  phy- 
sicians who  are  neither  uninformed  nor 
members  of  the  extreme  right  wing." 
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A  California  doctor  urges  his  colleagues  to 
"play  a  leading  role  in  keeping  these  pro- 
grams out  of  our  nation's  schools."  he  de- 
clares : 

It  is  illogical  to  believe  that  a  detailed 
knowledge  of  sex  (including  perversion), 
starting  in  kindergarten,  will  somehow  re- 
duce the  problems  of  promiscuity  Rather.  It 
produces  these  very  problems,  as  it  has  In 
Sweden.  .  .  Sweden  reportedly  has  the 
highest  venereal  disease  rate  of  any  civilized 
country,  and  50  per  cent  of  the  brides  are 
pregnant  on  their  wedding  day.  Is  this  what 
we  want  in  America? 

A  Nebraska  physician  warns  that  he  and 
other  medical  men,  both  Christians  and 
Jews,  "win  feel  bound  to  drop  membership  In 
the  American  Medical  Association"  if  It  pro- 
motes sex  education  in  the  schools. 

"I  am  a  Christian,"  he  writes,  "and  there- 
fore any  approach  to  the  subject  of  human 
reproduction  without  a  concomitant  correla- 
tion of  God  and  his  divine  plan  is  not  only 
objectionable  but  heretic  .  .  Since  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  declared  .  .  that  prayer 
or  any  reference  to  a  dlety  is  a  violation  of 
the  concept  of  church  and  state,  then  it 
necessarily  becomes  impossible  to  teach  this 
subject  with  any  reference  to  God  and  His 
dlvme  plan  for  us." 

What  roused  the  doctors'  Ire  was  a  Journal 
editorial  saying  sex  education  was  being  op- 
posed across  the  country  by  members  of  the 
"extreme  right  wing"  and  by  "sincerely  moti- 
vated but  uninformed"  citizens. 

A  California  psychiatrist  responds  that  he 
is  not  a  member  of  the  John  Birch  Society 
(Which  Is  leading  the  fight  against  sex  edu- 
cation) and  that  he  opposes  the  program  in 
the  schools  "for  sound  psychiatric  reasons." 
He  adds: 

I  weary  of  the  effort  to  shut  off  debate  by 
the  use  of  labels.  The  American  Medical  As- 
sociation may  or  may  not  be  a  tool  of  the 
Communist  party.  It  Is,  however,  in  my 
opinion,  lacking  in  scientific  objectivity.  I 
consider  that  the  greater  sin. 

In  Oregon's  sex  education  program,  writes 
an  MD  from  that  state,  "pornographic  ma- 
terial and  vulgar  sex  has  been  taught  to  some 
degree  in  virtually  every  school  district."  He 
charges  that  "unsavory  characters"  are  lead- 
ing the  efforts  to  pomote  sex  education. 

The  outburst  in  the  medical  Journal  Is  a 
reflection  of  a  nationwide  battle  over  sex 
education.  Most  of  the  noise  against  the  pro- 
grams is  being  made  by  extreme  right  wing- 
ers, such  as  the  John  Birch  Society,  which 
sees  sex  education  as  "a  filthy  Communist 
plot." 

But  as  the  National  Observer  pointed  out 
in  a  recent  comprehensive  study  of  the  con- 
troversy : 

"Some  rather  sophisticated  parents  object 
to  something  as  psychologically  important  as 
sex  being  taught  by  teachers  who  may  have 
tew  qualifications  for  such  a  job  and  may 
have  sexual  hang-ups  of  their  oun.  Some 
people  concerned  with  morality  prefer  to 
teach  sex  to  their  children  in  that  context 
and  their  own  concept  of  morality." 

Material  used  in  sex  education  classes  in 
some  schools  across  the  country  rises  eye- 
brows of  many  adults.  One  film  strip  has  pa- 
per cutouts  of  animals  In  the  act  of  Inter- 
course, as  well  as  one  picture  of  a  man  and 
woman  facing  each  other  in  bed,  though 
With  the  sheet  up  to  their  shoulders. 

As  heated  as  it  has  been,  the  sex  educa- 
tion debate  is  going  to  get  hotter,  as  efforts 
are  made  to  extend  the  progrtim  into  more 
school  districts.  Unfortunately,  extremists  on 
both  sides  will  continue  to  cloud  the  picture 
with  wild  charges  and  countercharges.  Peo- 
ple cf  reason  must  seek  to  weed  out  the 
extraneous  arguments  and  get  down  to  the 
basics  of  whether  or  not  the  schools  can. 
and  should,  provide  Instruction  for  youth  In 
tbis  highly  sensitive  and  emotion-filled  field 
of  human  experience 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A.  W.  SCHMIDT  OF  PITTSBURGH 
NAMED  AMBASSADOR  TO  CANADA 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

of    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  23.  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  place 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  follow- 
ing article  from  Freedom  and  Union 
magazine. 

Congressman  Robert  J.  Corbett  in 
commenting  on  this  article  states: 

It  is  a  most  interesting  article  about  Am- 
bassador Schmidt,  plus  excerpts  from  a  cele- 
brated speech  he  made  in  Paris  in  1962  that 
won  him  plaudits  from  both  sides  of  the 
-Atlantic. 

Having  known  Adolph  Schmidt  for 
many  years  both  as  a  friend  and  attor- 
ney in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  it  is  fine  to 
have  such  a  dedicated  person  given  the 
recognition  and  high  responsibility  of 
Ambassador  to  Canada  by  this  adminis- 
tration. 

The  article  follows : 

A.    W.    Schmidt    of    Pittsbcrgh    Named 
Ambassador  to  Canada 

Adolph  W  Schmidt,  whom  President  Nixon 
recently  appointed  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Can- 
ada, \r  a  longtime  active  supporter  of  Atlan- 
tic Union.  From  the  standpoint  of  Its  backers, 
m  Canada.  Britain  and  other  NATO  nations 
as  well  as  in  the  U.S.A.,  the  President  could 
not  have  chosen  a  better  envoy  to  the  Cana- 
dian Federation — a  country  of  particular  im- 
portance to  those  who  would  federate  the 
Atlantic  community. 

Mr.  Schmidt  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  the  International  Movement  for 
Atlantic  Union  since  its  creation  in  1958.  He 
was  a  leading  member  of  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion of  20  eminent  citizens  to  the  Atlantic 
Convention  held  in  Paris  in  January.  1962 
(see  his  speech  there  on  next  page)  and 
was  chairman  of  its  delegation  to  the  in- 
ternational group  that  met  in  London  on 
Oct.  26.  1961  to  make  preparations  for  that 
Convention. 

At  the  Memphis  Convention  last  Novem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Union  association  (pub- 
lisher of  this  magazine),  Mr.  Schmidt  pre- 
sided at  the  luncheon  sponsored  by  the  In- 
ternational Movement  which  was  addressed 
by  Paul  Martin,  former  Canadian  Secretary 
for  External  Affairs  who  is  now  the  Govern- 
ment Leader  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Schmidt  also 
took  a  leading  part — as  a  panel  member — in 
the  Convocation's  sessions  honoring  the  csn- 
tributlons  to  Atlantic  Union  made  by  the 
late  Will  Clayton,  former  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  and  discussing  the  monetary  and 
economic  reasons  for  exploring  Atlantic  fed- 
eration now.  (For  his  contributions  to  these 
three  meetings,  see  respectively  Freedom  & 
Unton  for  November-December,  January 
and  February.)  In  paying  tribute  to  Will 
Clayton,  he  noted: 

"The  Atlantic  Union  Idea,  that  came  orig- 
inally from  Union  Now  in  1939.  ramified  into 
many  different  areas — simply  because  of  the 
need  to  find  mechanisms  where  if  one  thing 
didn't  work.  p>ossibly  another  might.  TTiere 
have  been  other  organizations  developed  to 
do  various  phases  of  this  work  not  only  In 
this  country  but  in  Europe." 

Like  Will  Clayton.  Ambassador  Schmidt 
Is  one  of  the  very  few  who  have  had  an  active 
role  in  all  these  ramifications  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Atlant'c  Union  Commit- 
tee ( 1949-19621 .  and  throughout  its  existence 
a  member  of  its  Executive  Committee.  When 
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the  Declaration  of  Atlantic  Unity  was  set  up 
in  1954  with  Walden  Moore  as  executive  di- 
rector, Mr  Schmidt  was  in  there  pitching. 
Next  he  was  Instrumental  in  making  possib'.e 
the  Atlantic  Community  Conference  in 
Bruges,  Belgium  in  1957;  he  was  a  delegate  to 
it  and  played  an  equally  leading  part  in  its 
major  fruit,  the  Atlantic  Institute,  later 
founded  on  its  recommendation.  Mr  Schmidt 
has  been  on  Its  international  Board  ever 
since. 

In  1959  he  helped  father  the  Atlantic  Con- 
gress held  in  London  in  celebration  of  NATO's 
lOth  year  He  next  was  a  founder  of  the  At- 
lantic Council  of  the  United  States,  and 
is  a  member  of  its  Executive  Committee  and 
Board.  This  may  suffice  to  show  that  Ambas- 
sador Schmidt's  concern  for  Atlantic  Union  Is 
deep-rooted  and  widespread.  One  of  those 
who  recommended  him  to  President  Nlxon 
wrote: 

"I  have  known  him  25  years,  and  recom- 
mend him  wholeheartedly  and  hard-headedly 
as  a  rarely  developed  man,  constructive,  pub- 
lic-spirited, of  high  character  and  of  excep- 
tional Intelligence,  ability.  Influence,  integ- 
rity, courage,  vision,  determination.  He  is  a 
born  diplomat,  with  none  of  the  faults  that 
those  who  have  to  acquire  that  art  gain  in 
the  process. 

Ambassador  Schmidt  is  Vice  President  and 
Governor  of  T  Mellon  &  Sons,  a  Pittsburgh 
management  firm,  and  a  Trustee  of  the  A  W 
Mellon  Educational  and  Charitable  Trust  and 
of  the  Old  Dominion  Foundation.  He  rose 
from  captain  to  lieutenant  colonel  In  World 
War  II.  serving  In  Africa  and  Europe  and  In 
the  Allied  Control  Commission  in  Berlin  He 
wjts  awarded  a  Bronze  Star  and  two  Battle 
Stars,  and  is  a  life  member  of  the  Military 
Order  of  World  Wars  He  was  elected  Man  of 
the  Year  in  Pittsburgh  in  recognition  of  his 
many  varied  services  to  his  home  city.  A  grad- 
uate of  Princeton  and  Harvard,  he  studied 
also  in  the  Universities  of  Dijon.  Paris  and 
Berlin.  He  and  his  gracious  wife,  nee  Helen 
Sedgeley  Mellon,  have  a  daughter.  Mrs  Helen 
S  Bldwell.  and  a  son,  Thomas. 

To  turn  now  to  the  opportunity  which  Can- 
ada offers  an  ambassador  of  Mr.  Schmidt's 
rare  Atlantic  Union  background  The  Cana- 
dian Senate  is  the  only  legislative  body  thus 
far  to  approve  the  proposed  Convention  to 
explore  Atlantic  Union;  It  did  so  In  1950. 
thanks  mainly  to  the  late  Senators  Wlshart 
Robertson  and  William  Euler. 

Former  Prime  Minister  Lester  B.  Pearson 
received  the  Federal  Union  association's 
Atlantic  Union  Pioneer  Award  at  its  1966 
Convocation  in  Springfield.  Illinois,  where  he 
welcomed  the  current  Congressional  Atlantic 
Union  resolution  He  and  Paul  Martin  are 
members  of  the  Honorary  Council  of  the 
International  Movement  for  Atlantic  Union: 
its  Advisory  Council  Includes  Mitchell  Sharp, 
now  Ottawa's  Secretary  for  E^xternal  Affairs; 
Charles  Drury,  Secretary  for  Trade.  Jeen 
Eudes  Dube,  Secretary  for  Veterans  Affairs; 
and  Paul  Hellyer,  former  Secretary  for 
Defense. 

At  the  1962  Atlantic  Convention  In  Paris 
Ambassador  Schmidt  came  to  know  the  seven 
Canadian  delegates  Drawn  from  all  parties, 
they  unanimously  proposed  that  It  recom- 
mended creation  of  a  "democratically  elected 
legislative  and  executive  apparatus "  for 
Atlantica.  Except  for  Mr.  Schmidt,  no  one 
championed  Atlantic  federation  there  so 
oj>enly.  ardently  and  eloquently  as  did  two 
of  Its  Canadian  members:  Patrick  Nicholson. 
a  vice  president  of  the  Convention,  and 
Alastalr  Stewart,  a  former  M.P. 

Canadians  have  often  complained  that 
their  country  has  not  cast  nearly  as  much 
weight  in  the  world  as  its  pofisiblUtles  per- 
mitted. This  is  particularly  true  as  regards 
Atlantica.  where  Canada  Ls  in  an  enviable 
position  to  play  a  leading  part  Geographical- 
ly, its  vast  area   and    immense  natural  re- 
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sources,  lying  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  give  It  unique  strategic  Importance 
to  the  U.S..  and  thereby  to  all  Atlantlcs. 
Bordered  by  the  Atlantic.  Pacific,  Arctic  and 
Great  Lakes,  its  destiny  is  as  Inevitably 
oceanic  as  U  that  of  the  U.S.  and  Britain. 

Canada's  political  resources  are  no  less 
unique.  No  other  country  has  such  close  ties 
with  the  U.S.,  Britain  and  the  Common- 
wealth. No  other  has  a  population  drawn  so 
predominantly  from  democracy's  Big  Three — 
Britain.  France  and  the  l/.S.A. — or  can  equal 
Canada's  wealth  of  assets  for  bringing  them 
together,  or  its  powerful  incentives  to  do 
this  No  other,  save  the  U.S.A..  has  the  under- 
standing of  the  nature  and  advantages  of 
the  federal  union  answer  to  Atlantlca's 
Problem  No.  1  that  comes  from  practising 
federation  on  a  vast  scale  for  generations. 
And  even  the  U.S.A.  does  not  have  Canada's 
experience  both  in  federating  English  and 
French  states,  and  In  combining  federalism 
with  the  parliamentary  system,  to  which  all 
the  Atlantic  peoples  except  the  U.S.A.  are 
accustomed. 

Yet  Canada  has  been  called  Atlantlca's 
"forgotten"  nation,  largely  because  of  Opera- 
tion Dumbbell,  the  plan  for  organizing  the 
Atlantic  Community  as  a  "partnership"  be- 
tween the  U.S.A.  and  a  projected  European 
Union.  The  State  Department  has  long  up- 
held this  proposal,  while  opposing  even 
exploration  of  the  alternative,  a  15-natlon 
Atlantic  Federal  Union. 

The  authors  of  Operation  Dumbbell  left 
Canada  out  of  their  scheme.  They  assigned 
the  British  Isles  to  Europe,  but  they  have 
never  hinted  at  where  Canada  was  to  be 
fitted  in.  They  could  not.  of  course,  give 
Canada  to  the  European  partner.  Nor  could 
they  say  they  planned  to  merge  Canada  with 
the  U.S.  And  so  they  left  in  limbo  Canada — 
the  land  between  the  U.S.A.  and  Russia. 

In  the  Atlantic  Union  alternative,  Canada 
would  play  a  key  role  in  its  federal  Senate- 
House  balance  between  the  U.S.  colossus  and 
the  other  NATO  allies. 

Such  are  some  of  the  Atlantic-uniting  as- 
sets of  Canada,  the  no  longer  forgotten  ally 
to  which  President  Nixon  has  sent  Atlantic 
Unionist  Schmidt  as  U.S.   Ambsissador. 

Schmidt's  1962  Speech  That  Won  NATO- 
Wide  Ovation 

(Note. — Fifty  speeches,  by  50  delegates 
from  nearly  all  the  14  NATO  nations  there, 
filled  the  opening  public  sessions  of  the  abor- 
tive Atlantic  Convention  In  Paris  In  1962; 
the  one  that  future  historians  will  probably 
rate  highest  was  delivered  by  Adolph 
Schmidt  on  Jan.  9.  Nothing  gives  the  stature 
of  the  new  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Canada  better 
than  what  he  said  then — and  no  one  ap- 
plauded him  more  enthusiastically  than  the 
Canadian  delegation,  which  outdid  the  Amer- 
icans In  zeal  to  federate  Atlantica.  This 
speech  thus  also  Indicates  his  present  oppor- 
tunity in  Canada.  We  give  here  a  condensa- 
tion of  itt  drawn  from  the  report  covering 
all  50  we  gave  in  our  Feb. /March  issue. — 
Editors. ) 

If  wars  are  made  In  the  minds  of  men. 
they  can  also  be  prevented  In  the  minds  of 
men.  And  they  will  most  surely  not  be  pre- 
vented by  the  reduction  or  control  of  arms 
or  even  total  disarmament.  World  War  III 
win  only  be  prevented  by  the  creation  of 
adequate  political  machinery  among  the 
North  Atlantic  democracies  to  enable  these 
countries  to  enforce  the  peace  by  an  over- 
whelming unbalance  of  power  on  the  side 
of  freedom.  This  unbalance  of  power  will  not 
be  in  the  military  field  alone.  It  must  also 
exist  In  the  economic  and  political  fields.  The 
military,  economic  and  political  factors  are 
Indivisible  and  lnterdep)endent.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  not  been  attacking  our  military 
posture,  but  has  been  earnestly  trying  to 
drive  wedges  Into  our  weakest  area — the 
political. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


POLinCAI,     UNITT     MOST     IMPORTANT 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  signifi- 
cant task  before  us  as  delegates  to  this  Con- 
vention is  to  aid  our  governments  and  our 
peoples  primarily  in  the  realm  of  the  politi- 
cal— the  most  difficult  of  the  three  fields.  To 
do  this  successfully  means  that  all  of  us  as 
delegates  must  have  a  sound  understanding 
of  the  fundamentEils  which  will  be  Inherent 
In  all  the  discussions  and  which  will  precede 
any  attempts  at  solution  of  the  problems 
Some  of  these  fundamentals  are  such  sub- 
jects as  anarchy,  sovereignty,  understanding 
the  difference  between  league,  alliance,  con- 
federation and  union 

There  is  a  good  body  of  opinion  which 
holde  that  the  only  cause  of  war  Is  anar- 
chy, a  condition  in  which  men  try  to  live 
together  without  government.  I  know  that 
many  other  causes  and  reasons  have  been 
advanced  for  war  such  as;  Economic  rivalry, 
political  rivalry,  religious  differences,  injus- 
tice, hate  and  fear,  cultural  frictions,  and 
population  preesures. 

EFFECTIVE    LAW    KEEPS   THE    PEACE 

These  situations,  however,  occur  in  every 
city  of  the  U.S.,  for  example.  In  every  county 
and  state  and  between  various  regions  of  the 
country.  But  there  is  an  absence  of  war.  Why? 
Because  the  citizens  of  the  US.  have  estab- 
lished effective  government  among  them- 
selves by  means  of  which  these  frictions, 
when  they  result  In  controversy,  tan  be  re- 
solved by  adequate  legal  machinery,  backed 
up  by  the  police  power  of  representative 
government.  Even  effective  government  can- 
not always  prevent  war,  as  witness  our  own 
Civil  War  in  1861.  But  effective  government 
has  kept  the  i>eace  within  nation-state  after 
nation-stale  in  the  West  for  a  long  enough 
period  that  we  can  state  categorically — 
where  effective  government  exists  there  Is 
on  the  whole  an  absence  of  war. 

The  difficulty  is.  however,  that  in  the 
Western  world,  of  which  European  Russia 
is  a  part,  anarchy  continues  to  exist  be- 
tween the  various  nation-states  If  a  serious 
dispute  breaks  out  between  two  or  more  of 
them  for  any  of  the  reasons  previously  listed, 
war  becomes  possible  and  even  probable  If 
the  frictions  have  become  sufficiently  acute, 
because  there  is  no  International  machinery 
by  which  they  can  become  resolved.  Von 
Clausewitz  wrote  that  "war  is  merely  the 
continuation  of  politics  by  other  means."  .  .  . 

Fortunately,  the  trend  of  history  has  been 
steadily  to  larger  and  large  units  of  govern- 
ment starting  with  the  family,  the  tribe, 
the  city,  the  state,  and  the  nation.  If  we 
could  bring  the  nation-states  within  a  natu- 
ral geographic  region  together  under  effec- 
tive government,  such  as  the  democracies 
surrounding  the  North  Atlantic,  it  could  be 
reasonably  predicted  that  an  absence  of  war 
between  them  would  result. 

"SOVEaEICNTT"     OFTEN     MISUNDERSTOOD 

Possibly  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  effective  government  among 
nations  Is  a  misunderstanding  of  the  nature 
of  sovereignty.  Insistence  on  complete  indi- 
vidual sovereignty  la  International  affairs  is 
what  creates  the  anarchy  about  which  we 
have  been  speaking.  Sovereignty  and  anarchy 
are  IrLsefjarable. 

The  great  contribution  of  the  American 
Revolution  of  1776  was  that  for  the  first  time 
in  Western  civilization  a  written  Constitu- 
tion in  1787  brought  forth  the  idea  that  not 
a  king,  not  a  prince,  not  the  president,  not 
the  Senate,  nor  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  that  the  individual  citizen  was  the  sov- 
ereign. We  frequently  hear  the  use  of  the 
term  "surrender  sovereignty."  But  when  it  is 
so  used,  it  means  that  the  speaker  or  writer 
does  not  understand  the  nature  of  his  sov- 
ereignty. For  what  is  indivlsibly  yours  and 
mine  by  the  terms  of  our  Constitutions  can- 
not be  surrendered.  In  fact,  it  cannot  be 
given  away  unless  we  would  be  collectively  so 
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foolish  as  to  permit  some  dictator  to  deDrive 

us  of  it.  ^ 

It  is  entirely  possible  and  piopet,  however 
for  a  majority  of  us  as  individuals  to  transfer 
a  portion  of  the  sovereignty  we  own,  and  will 
continue  to  own,  to  a  new  and  more  inclusive 
entity  If  we  have  decided  that  such  a  transfer 
wiU  provide  us  with  a  greater  measure  of  se- 
curity or  prosperity.  This  is  what  happened 
when  the  sovereign  citizens  of  New  York 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  decided  to  trans- 
fer a  portion  of  the  sovereignty  they  owned 
in  foreign,  military,  and  fiscal  affairs  to  the 
U.S.A.  in  order  to  secure  for  themselves  and 
their  posterity  the  blessings  which  that  fed- 
eral union  conferred  upon  them.  They  re- 
tained Jurisdiction  over  all  local  affairs  not 
specifically  transferred  to  the  new  federal 
government. 

The  same  kind  of  transfer  of  a  portion  of 
sovereignty  occurred  between  the  citizens  of 
England  and  Scotland,  of  British  and  French 
Canada,  of  the  Swiss  cantons  speaking  four 
different  languages,  of  the  Italian  states  af- 
ter 1861  and  of  the  various  German  states 
after  1871.  In  these  actions  the  citizens  were 
not  surrendering  their  sovereignty  but  ex- 
ercising It.  The  important  distinction  we 
must  make  for  the  future  is  not  the  sur- 
render of  sovereignty  by  the  individual  gov- 
ernments, but  the  fiuther  extension  of  sov- 
ereignty by  the  sovereign  private  citizen 

PATRIOTISM     AND     SOVEREIGNTY 

The  difficulty  in  part  lies  in  confusing 
patriotism  with  sovereignty.  Love  of  coun- 
try, love  of  the  land  where  one  is  bom,  re- 
spiect  for  the  flag  as  a  symbol  of  national 
pride  and  achievement  is  an  emotional  feel- 
ing which  we  must  accord  to  all  other  na- 
tionals as  well  as  ourselves.  It  is  basic,  fun- 
damental and  Inherent  in  all  men.    .  . 

But  patriotism  and  love  of  country  can  re- 
main undiminished  even  after  a  transfer  of 
political  sovereignty.  The  Scotchman  and  the 
Englishman  have  suffered  no  loss  of  patriot- 
ism for  their  homelands  even  though  they 
gained  a  higher  allegiance  by  their  transfer 
of  certain  features  of  their  political  sov- 
ereignty to  Great  Britain. 

Contrarywise,  it  miut  t)e  said  that  the  one 
sure  way  in  which  we  are  sacrificing  shares 
of  citizen  sovereignty  in  all  the  democracies 
is  by  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  ex- 
horbltant  taxes,  the  military  draft  of  our  sons 
and  their  death  in  battle  caused  by  war  and 
the  threat  of  future  wars. 

LEAOtTE  ALLIANCE,  CONFEDERATION,  UNION 

The  Convention  will  certainly  wish  to  dis- 
cuss the  political  mechsuaisms  '  which  man 
has  devised  so  far  in  an  attempt  to  minimize 
or  cure  the  anarchy  which  we  discussed 
earlier. 

The  first  Is  the  league  of  which  the  con- 
temporary example  is  the  U.N.  .  .  .  Leagues 
have  always  foundered — from  the  Dellan 
League  of  ancient  Greece,  to  the  Concert 
of  Europe,  to  the  League  of  Nations — for 
the  reason  that  the  participating  govern- 
ments have  refused  to  grant  the  League  ef- 
fective power.  .  .  . 

This  new  league  has  been  able  to  per- 
form its  principal  service  to  date  as  an 
international  debating  society  and  sounding 
board.  This  In  itself  has  had  tremendous 
value  and  should  not  be  minimized.  It  has 
been  able  to  put  out  brush  fires  such  as 
Korea,  the  Israeli -Egyptian  dispute,  and 
hof>efully  the  Congo  when  it  suited  the 
major  powers. 

The  specialized  agencies,  such  as  Unesco 
and  the  World  Health  Organization,  have 
some  remarkable  accomplishments  to  their 
credit  and  should  be  given  every  encourage- 
ment. But  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues its  intransigence,  and  adheres  to  the 
basic  strategy  of  world  revolution  and  doml- 


•  In   fact,   it   didn't  discuss  them,  it  ad- 
journed after  only  10  working  days. — Editors 
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Mtlon  laid  down  by  the  writings  of  Lenin 
tnd  Stalin,  there  Is  no  hope  that  this  new 
league  can  cure  the  anarchy  which  exists, 
or  that  any  of  the  major  democracies  would 
be  willing  to  transfer  any  sovereignty  to  It. 
With  regret,  it  must  be  concluded  that  If 
we  are  to  develop  a  working  concert  of  At- 
lantic nations,  we  must  look  elsewhere  for 
a  model. 

The  second  mechanism  is  the  military 
alliance,  which  Is  a  treaty  between  two  or 
more  nations  with  current  like  Interests, 
usually  providing  for  mutual  assistance  in 
case  of  attack.  The  best  contemporary  ex- 
ample is  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion [NATO). 

Unfortunately,  the  history  of  military  al- 
UftDces  is  also  replete  with  failure.  In  re- 
cent times  it  Is  only  necessary  to  recall  the 
Triple  Alliance,  the  Locarno  Pact,  and  the 
British-French  Alliance  preceding  World 
War  11  Why  have  alliances  not  succeeded? 
The  answer  given  by  several  political  sci- 
entists is  that  when  a  chief  of  state  takes 
his  oath  of  office,  he  solemnly  swears  alle- 
giance to  his  own  national  sovereignty.  When 
crisis  strikes  In  the  affairs  of  the  alliance 
and  a  conflict  of  interest  develops  between 
the  nation  and  the  alliance,  the  nation 
comes  first  and  the  alliance  a  poor  second. 
This  is  why  treaties  of  alliance  have  so  often 
been  called  scraps  of  papers. 

TWO  TYPES  OF  UNION 

The  third  mechanism  is  union,  in  which 
the  citizens  of  two  or  more  states  transfer 
a  portion  of  their  sovereignty  to  form  a  new 
governmental  entity.  This  process  should  be 
familiar  to  citizens  of  the  U.S.A.  because  this 
is  the  form  of  their  federal  union.  Union  is 
often  preceded  by  confederation,  of  which 
examples  are  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
In  the  U.S.  from  1781  to  1789,  the  German 
Confederation  of  1815,  and  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  from  1861  to  1865.  Con- 
federation means  a  union  of  sovereign  states 
in  which  the  stress  Is  laid  on  the  sovereign 
independence  of  each  constituent  body. 
Federation  implies  a  union  of  peoples  in 
which  the  stress  Is  laid  on  the  supremacy 
of  the  common  government. 

The  Important  distinguishing  feature  be- 
tween the  league,  alliance  and  union  is  that 
whereas  the  relationships  In  the  league  and 
the  alliance  are  government  to  government. 
in  the  union  they  are  citizen  to  citizen. 

WESTERN    CIVILIZATION    AND    ATLANTICA 

Arnold  Toynbee  in  his  Study  of  History 
identified  21  civilizations:  16  are  dead,  four 
dormant,  and  only  one — the  Western  is  alive, 
dynamic,  moving,  creative  .  .  .  Toynbee  found 
that  those  which  had  died  did  so  because 
they  were  incapable  of  making  a  successful 
response  to  some  overwhelming  challenge 
which  had  confronted  them  The  most  fre- 
quent one  was  incessant  warfare  among  the 
leading  nation -states  in  the  latter  stages  of 
the  civilization.  .  .  . 

He  suggests  that  if  the  West  can  make  a 
successful  response  to  this  challenge  of  war, 
there  Is  no  reason  why  it  cannot  go  on  indefi- 
QJtely.  If  It  cannot  .  .  .  Western  Civilization 
must  eventually  go  the  way  of  all  its  pred- 
ecessors .  . 

In  1954,  a  study  was  made  of  the  great 
Inventions  of  the  two  hundred  year  period 
from  1750  to  1950."  To  me.  this  "study  pro- 
vided the  most  impressive  testlmon.-  as  to 
the  creativity  and  overriding  Importance  of 
the  West  as  a  civllizaUon.  In  addition  to 
•vechnologlcal  inventions,  political  and  eco- 
nomic innovations  were  included.  These  in- 
ventions numbered  1,012  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  22  from  European  Russia.  67  from 
the  smaller  Atlantic  democracies,  and  12 
scattered,  all  the  rest — 911 — came  from  cltl- 

'Freedom  Against  Itself,  by  Clarence  K. 
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zena  of  Great  Britain,  Prance,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  the  U.S.!  Most  important  of  all  for  our 
understanding  today — nothing  came  from 
China,  India,  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and 
most  stirprising  of  all,  nothing  from  Latin 
America. 

This  lends  further  strength  to  the  con- 
cept of  the  Atlantic  Commtinity  constituting 
the  heartland  of  Western  Civilization,  an 
area  which  we  must  nurtvire  and  preserve 
before  all  others,  because  without  this  At- 
lantic Community  not  much  is  likely  to  hap- 
pen In  all  the  rest. 

In  this  day,  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  is 
to  us  Mare  Nostrum.  As  the  Roman  world 
surrounding  the  Mediterranean  was  the 
world  of  Its  day,  although  other  peoples  and 
civilizations  existed  concurrently — so  the 
Atlantic  world  is  the  world  of  our  day.  al- 
though numerous  felaheen  peoples  exist  con- 
currently in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  The  big 
question  still  remaining — which  our  work 
(may  have  some  part  In  determining — is 
whether  the  remainder  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion will  be  dominated  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Latin  or  by  the  Slav? 

TWO  REASONS  FOR  ATLANTIC  UNION 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  I  believe 
that  the  democracies  surrounding  the  At- 
lantic must  become  the  nucleus  for  the  next 
great  area  on  the  earth's  surface  to  be 
brought  together  under  government.  Let  me 
make  it  quite  clear  I  am  not  advocating 
world  government,  which  I  do  not  regard  as 
possible  in  the  foreseeable  future  because  of 
the  impoeeibillty  of  merging  democracies 
with  dictatorships,  either  of  the  Soviet,  or 
the  Latin  America  variety,  and  because  of 
the  widely  varying  stages  of  political  devel- 
opment of  the  100-odd  nations  in  the  world. 
But  If  men  set  their  minds  to  it.  I  believe  It 
is  possible  in  this  day  to  do  something  about 
curing  the  anarchy  which  exists  in  the  At- 
lantic area. 

I  believe  this  is  necessary  now  for  two  rea- 
sons. The  first  is  to  prevent  future  wars 
among  ourselves.  Unthinkable?  Impossible 
today?  These  same  words  were  used  In  the 
summer  of  1914  and  1939.  If  the  European 
Economic  Community  stops  at  the  borders 
of  the  European  continent,  or  even  with 
Great  Britain,  I  can  foresee  disruptive  and 
divisive  economic  competition  ahead.  And 
I  must  ask  with  what  countries  have  our 
great  wars  of  the  past  occurred?  With  China, 
India,  the  Arabs  of  the  Middle  Bast,  with 
the  tribes  of  Africa,  with  the  countries  of 
Latin  America?  No,  only  with  the  major 
powers  which  constitute  Western  Civiliza- 
tion; namely  with  ourselves. 

The  second  reason  is  that  the  West  must 
as  soon  as  possible  present  a  fully  united 
front  in  the  struggle  with  the  Soviet  Umon 
and  Communist  China.  The  Kremlin's  one 
chance  of  succeeding  is  demonstrated  by 
their  strategy — to  keep  the  other  countries 
of  the  West  divided  at  all  costs.  How  foolish, 
disgraceful  and  humiliating  it  is  for  us  to  be 
frightened  by  this  threat  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  within  the  16  countries  con- 
stituting NATO  is  lodged  75  percent  of  the 
world's  productive  capacity,  as  well  as  460,- 
000,000  of  the  world's  most  creative  and 
dynamic  people — 200  million  In  Canada  and 
the  U.S.  and  250  million  in  Europe. 

Here  is  the  power,  and  only  such  an  un- 
balance of  power  in  our  favor,  democratically 
controlled,  will  keep  the  peace.  If  this 
strength  in  NATO  could  be  put  together 
through  effective  government.  It  is  reason- 
able to  believe  the  Kremlin  could  be  com- 
pelled to  engage  in  productive  negotiations 
regarding  the  sensitive  issues  of  our  day,  and 
thereby  cure  what  Toynbee  has  called  "a 
schism  in  Western  Christendom." 

TO    HELP    THE    UNDERDEVELOPED 

We  Wish  all  the  underdeveloped  countries 
and  all  neutrals  to  be  our  friends,  and  for 
humanitarian  and  Christian  reasons  we  wish 
to  do  everything  possible  to  help  them.  But 
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iX  we  are  to  be  realistic  In  this  dlfflciilt  war 
we  are  in,  we  must  realize  that  for  the  most 
part  these  countries  are  liabiUtiee,  not  Msets, 
and  they  will  become  increasing  liabilttiee  in 
the  years  ahead  as  the  population  explosion 
compounds  their  dllBculUes  and  decreases 
still  further  their  low  standard  of  living.  It 
will  only  be  by  uniting  the  strengtiis  within 
NATO  that  sustained  contributions  in  for- 
eign aid  can  be  made  on  a  Joint  basis  to  the 
underdeveloped  countries  in  amounts  which 
are  no  longer  token  but  which  begin  to 
approach  the  need 

UNPARALLELED    OPPORTUNITY 

We  have  then  In  this  Convention  an  un- 
paralleled challenge  and  opportunity.  So  far 
as  I  am  aware,  nothing  like  this  has  ever  hap- 
pened before.  Fifteen  governments  are  asking 
15  ofBclally  appointed  delegations  of  its 
citizens  to  recommend  to  them  what  they 
might  do  to  prevent  the  fiery  holocaust  of 
World  War  HI  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the 
other  how  these  nations  might  achieve  a 
much  greater  measure  of  security  and  pros- 
perity than  they  have  ever  known  before.  If 
we  do  our  work  well,  we  will  be  an  histor- 
ically privileged  group. 

What  will  we  do?  We  might  go  no  further 
than  others  and  stop  with  passing  a  few 
pious  resolutions  advocating  greater  tinlty 
and  improved  consultation  in  the  North 
Atiantlc  Council.  Or  we  might  go  further 
and  recommend  that  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
Join  with  the  U.K..  the  Six  and  others  in  a 
further  st^  by  step  approach  in  creating  an 
Atlantic  Economic  Community.  Or  we  might 
recommend  the  military  and  the  economic 
function  of  the  Atlantic  Community  by 
merging  the  Institution  of  NATO  with  the 
institutions  of  the  European  Economic 
Community. 

Or  we  might  go  still  f-urther  and  have  the 
courage  and  Ingenuity  to  devise  a  new  po- 
litical mechanism  which  would  ensure  a 
common  foreign  poUcy  and  a  common  eco- 
nomic policy,  as  well  as  a  common  military 
policy,  including  a  NATO  court  of  Justice. 
But  this  would  mean  government — con- 
federation or  federation — which  most  of  us 
to  date  refuse  to  face  up  to  honestly  and 
realistically.  Without  government  we  will 
continue  to  live  in  anarchy— and  the  only 
cause  of  war  is  anarchy. 

CRISIS    OR    LEADERSHIP? 

Even  if  we  had  the  courage  to  recommend 
what  all  of  us  in  our  hearts  must  know  Is 
necessary  and  essential,  it  is  my  own  opinion 
that  government  of  the  Atiantlc  will  finally 
come  about  only  as  a  result  of  great  crisis  or 
great  leadership.  But  the  preparation,  the 
plan  and  the  education  will  have  to  precede. 
I  are  sure  that  what  is  left  of  the  Atlantic 
Community  after  World  War  in  would  come 
together  quickly  in  government.  Why  Is  gov- 
ernment not  possible  therefore  beforehand? 
I  believe  that  the  Atlantic  will  be  united 
either  by  the  voluntary  agreement  of  free 
men  or  eventually  by  force,  and  so  I  trust  the 
recommendations  of  this  Convention  will 
be  so  challenging  that  they  will  compel 
serious  debate  of  the  major  issues  immedi- 
ately. I  repeat  that  for  me  there  is  only  one 
issue — ^freedom  vs.  tyranny — and  on  this 
issue  I  hope  all  "delegates  can  unite 
unamimously. 

In  the  ten  years  ahead,  the  people  of  the 
West  will  be  taking  the  fateful  decisions 
which  will  decide  whether  they  and  their 
progeny  go  through  a  period  of  tragedy 
and  misery,  or  whether  they  lead  the  world 
Into  a  Golden  Age  such  as  mankind  has 
never  before  experienced.  Preliminary  studies 
of  an  Atiantlc  Common  Klarket  have  indi- 
cated the  gains  would  be  so  substantial  that 
they  would  readily  offset  the  small  losses 
which  would  be  encountered  in  oertain 
sectors.  The  potentlaUtles  already  foreseen 
defy  the  imagination. 

The  outcome  will  be  a  reflection  of  our 
genius  as  a  people  and  as  a  civilization,  of 
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our  conscious  and  subconscious  and  of  our 
very  souls.  It  will  test  the  depths  of  our 
materialism  and  of  our  spirituality  and  find 
out  which  will  take  the  ascendancy.  We — the 
delegates  to  this  Conventlon^-can  do  much 
to  Influence  our  peoples  to  reach  and  correct 
decisions  by  making  recommendations  which 
we  ourselves  can  respect  and  which  we  know 
can  honestly  help  lead  the  way  to  the  Golden 
Age  ahead   [Prolonged  applause] 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

railroad  industry,  that  the  American 
public  expects  the  safe  and  efficient  pas- 
senger service  which  the  law  clearly  calls 
for. 


THE  ICC  SHOULD  ACT  TO  PROTECT 
THE   PUBLIC   INTEREST 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  23,  1969 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
charge  is  often  made  that  regulatory 
agencies  are  really  the  captives  of  the  in- 
dustr>'  they  are  supposed  to  regulate.  The 
recent  decision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  the  Simset  Limited 
Adequacies  case  gives  credence  to  this 
charge.  The  ICC.  voting  7  to  2,  overruled 
its  hearings  examiner  and  said  that  it  did 
not  have  the  authority  to  set  standards 
of  service  for  passenger  trains. 

Th's  amazing  and  unfortunate  deci- 
sion, which  in  my  opinion  flies  in  the  face 
of  the  clear  language  of  the  Commerce 
Act.  will  allow  the  railroads  to  continue 
their  policy  of  systematically  downgrad- 
ing passenger  trains  in  order  to  drive 
passengers  away.  This  policy  inflates  the 
passenger  deficit,  and  allows  the  railroad 
to  claim  the  passenger  has  deserted  the 
trains.  Did  he  desert  or  was  he  deliber- 
ately driven  away?  The  metroliner  cer- 
tainly proves  that  a  good,  modern  train 
will  be  heavily  patronized. 

There  is  one  extraordinary  statement 
in  the  ICC's  decision  which  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention: 

Implicit  in  a  common  carrier's  duty  to 
furnish  transportation  upon  reasonable  re- 
quest therefor  Is  the  duty  to  provide  a  rea- 
sonably adequate  level  of  service  The  rail- 
roads concede  that  section  1(4)  incorporates 
into  the  statute  carrier  obligations  under 
c  jmmon  law.  and.  though  this  commission 
does  not  have  the  Jurisdiction  to  enforce 
those  obligations,  that  the  common  law  re- 
quired a  common  carrier  to  provide  safe  and 
efficient  service   to  the  travelling  public. 

What  this  amazing  piece  of  double- 
talk  m.eans  is  that  the  ICC  thinks  that 
the  railroads  have  a  clear  obligation  to 
"provide  safe  and  efficient  service  to  the 
travelling  public"  but  the  Commission 
refuses  to  use  its  authority  to  insure  that 
the  railroads  live  up  to  this  obligation. 

To  me  this  is  an  abdication  of  its  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  the  public  inter- 
est. The  ICC  must  be  more  than  a  mech- 
anism for  granting  freight  rate  increases. 
It  should  take  an  active  role  in  protect- 
ing the  forgotten  man  of  transporta- 
tion— the  rail  passenger.  Since  the  ICC 
refuses  to  acknowledge  that  it  has  au- 
thority over  passenger  service  standards 
under  present  law.  as  I  and  many  others 
believe  it  does,  I  think  that  Congress 
should  swiftly  pass  clarifying  legislation, 
making  it  do^ibly  clear  that  they  do  have 
this  power.  In  this  way,  the  Congress  will 
make  clear  to  the  Commission  and  to  the 


CONCERN  FOR  VIETNAM  WAR 
PRISONERS 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  17,  1969 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr  Speaker,  in  1957  North 
Vietnam  signed  the  Geneva  Convention 
of  1949,  guaranteeing  the  basic  humani- 
tarian conduct  of  prisoner-of-war  mat- 
ters. Recent  revelations  by  released  pris- 
oners of  war  from  the  north  show  that 
the  Hanoi  regime  flagrantly  and  delib- 
erately ignores  those  agreements.  Typical 
of  their  foi'ked-tongue  philosophy,  the 
North  Vietnamese  claim  that  American 
prisoners  are  well  treated.  Our  evidence 
is  that  these  claims  are  false.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird  recently 
asked  that  North  Vietnam: 

First.  Identify  prisoners  whom  they 
hold. 

Second.  Release  the  seriously  sick  and 
injured 

Third.  Permit  impartial  inspections  of 
all  prisoner-of-war  facilities. 

Fourth.  Pennit  the  free  exchange  of 
mail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  previously  I  have  joined 
with  my  colleagues  in  a  strong  statement 
regarding  the  treatment  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  in  North  Vietnam  and 
in  cosponsoring  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 334  condemning  the  treatment  of 
our  POW's  by  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam.  We  know  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese place  great  stock  in  the  mood  of 
the  American  public.  In  fact,  they  try 
to  change  American  opinion  through 
propaganda.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that 
an  expression  of  outrage  on  the  part  of 
the  American  public  over  the  treatment 
given  to  our  servicemen  held  captive 
would  cause  the  Communists  to  improve 
conditions.  I  think  we  should  back  our 
Government's  efforts  and  seek  to  bring 
pressure  on  North  Vietnam  from  all  pos- 
sible sources  both  at  home  and  around 
the  world  in  demanding  that  this  bar- 
baric and  inhumane  treatment  stop. 

Possibly  the  greatest  cruelty  of  all  is 
the  refusal  of  Hanoi  to  release  the  names 
of  prisoners  so  that  hundreds,  possible 
thousands,  of  American  families  are  kept 
waiting,  not  knowing  whether  loved  ones 
are  dead  or  alive. 

Because  of  the  forceful  and  courageous 
position  on  this  issue  recently  taken  by 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  Slates,  at  their  70th  national  con- 
vention, and  because  of  my  confidence  in 
this  organization,  having  once  served  as 
State  commander  for  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  I  insert  a  statement  by  the 
VFW's  new  commander  in  chief,  Ray 
Gallagher,  of  South  Dakota,  and  a  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  70th  national  con- 
vention which  was  held  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  on  August  21,  1969.  Both  the  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Gallagher  and  the  resolu- 
tion represent  grassroots  thinking  in  this 
country. 
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The  above-mentioned  material  fol- 
lows : 

Statement   by   Commander   in   Chief  Ray- 
mond Gallagher  on  the  Release  or  Amer- 
ican   Prisoners    Being    Held    by    North 
Vietnam  and  the  Vcetcong 
I    speak    for    every    member    of    the    Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  and  the  Ladies  Aux- 
iliary   when    I    say    to    wives    of    American 
prisoners  of  war  who  are  here  this  morning 
and    to   all    the    families    of   all   those  now 
being  held  prisoners,  that  no  task  is  more 
sacred    than    the    one    we    are    now    under- 
taking to  help  those  American  prisoners  now 
being  held  by  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet 
Cong. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  problem.  In 
America,  our  ideals  are  based  on  the  inherent 
goodness  of  man.  The  North  Vietnamese  and 
Viet  Cong  reject  any  kind  of  Ideals.  They 
do  not  respect  truth  nor  man's  dignity  In 
America  we  believe  In  helping  our  neighbors 
in  need — those  next  door  and  those  living 
in  distant  lands.  The  North  Vietnamese  and 
Viet  Cong  do  not.  In  America  we  believe 
in  liberty  with  Justice.  We  believe  In  fair 
play.  Those  who  hold  our  prisoners  have 
no  such  beliefs. 

But  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet 
Cong  respect  ix)wer  and  strength.  In  the 
past  they  have  responded  to  world  opinion. 
Here  is  where  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  can  be  helpful.  Over  the  years,  we 
have  fought  to  defend  the  Ideals  and  lib- 
erty of  many  veterans.  We  represent  the 
grassroots  of  American  idealism.  Now  we 
must  rely  on  those  nations  that  we  have 
helped  to  help  us.  This  we  can  and  we  will 
do. 

We  will  seek  to  identify  those  jjersons  now 
being  held;  we  will  seek  the  Immediate  re- 
lease of  the  injured  and  the  ill;  we  will  call 
for  an  inspection  of  prison  facilities;  we 
will  ask  for  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
prisoners  and  their  families  We  will  help 
our  government  in  any  way  we  can. 

Within  the  next  few  days,  I  will  announce 
specific  plans  for  our  helping  our  American 
prisoners.  Meanwhile,  I  wish  to  assure  every 
wife,  child,  mother  and  father  that  you  can 
count  on  us  to  do  all  we  can.  God  willing, 
our  efforts  will  prove  helpful. 


Resolution  No.  381 

For  Secretary  General  U  Thants  assistance 
to  release  American  prisoners  of  war 

Whereas.  North  Vietnam  holds  thousands 
of  American  prisoners;  and 

Whereas,  North  Vietnam  arrogantly  re- 
fuses to  provide  any  information  on  Amer- 
ican prisoners,  including  even  naming  those 
whom  they  have  captured,  in  callous  dis- 
regard of  long-established  International 
rules  and  all  efforts  by  the  International 
Red  Cross  and  other  groups  and  govern- 
ments to  visit  and  Inspect  North  Vietnamese 
prison  camps  to  determine  If  they  are  meet- 
ing the  minimum  standards  of  care  and 
treatment  embodied  in  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  basic  information  is  being  with- 
held by  North  Vietnam  on  the  health  and 
well  being  of  these  men;  and 

Whereas,  the  prisoners  deserve  the  best 
efforts  of  all  mankind  to  relieve  the  agony 
of  prison  camps:  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  unbearable  suffering  by 
the  wives  and  families  of  men  who  are  pris- 
oners or  are  listed  as  mijBslng;  and 

Whereas,  Secretary  General  U  Thant  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  leaders  of  many 
nations.  Including  some  with  communist 
governments  have  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
world  organization  and  the  Individual  lead- 
ers of  nations  can  help  bring  peace  and 
harmony  In  southeast  Asia;  and 

Whereas,  communist  ruled  nations  have 
expressed   a   desire   to   take   any  steps  that 
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would  bring  about  detente  between  east  and 
west  to  ease  the  effects  of  polarization  of  the 
world's  major  social  systems;  now,  there- 
fore 

Be  It  resolved,  by  the  70th  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
Uie  United  States,  that  President  Nixon  and 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  demand  that  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  use 
the  full  p)owcr  of  his  office  to  have  North 
Vietnam  identify  all  American  prisoners  and 
to  expedite  relief  for  these  prisoners,  that 
they  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the  Ge- 
neva Convention,  and  to  mobilize  world-wide 
opinion  for  their  Immediate  release. 


FIGHT  AGAINST  COMMUNISM 


Hon.G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  23,  1969 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  the  following  two 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Department  of 
Mississippi  of  the  American  Legion  in 
July  of  this  year.  The  first  resolution 
respectfully  requests  the  President  and 
Congress  to  take  steps  to  cease  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Com- 
munistic-bloc that  are  supplying  North 
Vietnam.  The  second  resolution  requests 
that  steps  be  taken  to  stop  the  flow  of 
Communist  propaganda  through  the 
U.S.  mails.  The  resolutions  read  as 
follows : 

A    RESOLtmoN 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satel- 
lites in  Eastern  Europe  are  supplying  80  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  military  hardware  and 
other  strategic  materials  needed  by  North 
Vietnam  to  carry  on  its  aggression  against 
South  Vietnam:  and 

Whereas,  this  support  of  North  Vietnam 
by  the  Soviet -bloc  countries  Is  prolonging 
tlie  war  and  Is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
continuing  high  death  rate  among  American 
sen-icemen  in  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas.  The  American  Legion  insists  that 
the  United  States  must  do  everything  in  Its 
power  to  support  Its  fighting  men;  and 

Whereas,  continued  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  any  communist  country 
that  is  helping  to  supply  North  Vietnam  is 
an  affront  to  the  American  men  who  must 
perform  duty  in  the  defense  of  South  Viet- 
nam; now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion.  Depart- 
ment of  Mississippi.  In  regular  annual  con- 
vention assembled  in  Jackson,  Mississippi 
July  18th-20th,  1969,  that  The  American 
Legion  urges  the  President  and  the  Congress 
Of  the  United  States  to  prohibit  further 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  any 
communist  country  that  is  providing  assist- 
ance of  any  form  to  North  Vietnam 

Attest ; 

Prank  W.  Chambers, 
Department  Adjutant. 

A  RESOLtrriON 

Whereas,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  American 
th!  .„°  P'°™°^e  and  carry  out  activities 
^*  '  strengthen  this  republic:  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  not  In  the  best  Interest  of 
tne  United  States  to  have  Communist  prop- 
aganda material  flood  our  countrv.  partic- 
<^ml-'  "*?  ^"'^*'*  ^^*^^s  taxpayers  expense. 
^«n<^  *?^  unsolicited  by  mall  to  student 
organizations:   now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  American  Legion.  Depart- 
™°I  ^"sslssippl.  in  State  Convention  as- 
sembled In  Jackson,  Mississippi,  Julv  18th- 
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20th.  1969.  that  we  urge  the  President  and 
the  Congressmen  of  the  United  States  to 
prohibit  further  entry  of  conununlst  prop- 
aganda material  to  be  distributed  by  the 
U.S.  malls. 
Attest: 

Frank  W.  Chambers. 
Department  Adjutant. 
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POSTAL  REFORM— TODAYS  NEED 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  23,  1969 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  department  of  our  vast  govern- 
mental establishment  which  has  a  closer 
relation  to  the  citizen  than  the  postal 
service.  Likewise,  there  is  probably  no 
branch  of  the  Government  which  has 
more  demands  placed  upon  it.  Over  the 
years  the  Post  OflSce  Department  has 
made  many  technological  improvements 
in  an  attempt  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  needs  of  a  rapidly  increasing 
population  and  the  demand  of  our  soci- 
ety and  its  economy. 

However,  the  political  structure  of  our 
postal  system  today  has  restricted  the 
Post  Office  Department's  ability  to  adopt 
the  operating  improvements  of  which  our 
Nation  is  capable  in  this  age  of  success- 
ful moon  landings. 

The  postal  reform  legislation,  H.R. 
11750,  which  I  am  cosponsoring  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  President,  will  correct 
this.  It  will  provide  for  a  modem,  well- 
equipped,  and  well-managed  postal  serv- 
ice in  the  form  of  a  Government-owned, 
postal  service  corporation  operated  by  a 
board  of  directors  and  full-time  man- 
agers, much  the  way  modern  corpora- 
tions are  organized. 

Last  Saturday  at  the  Germantown, 
Md.,  post  office  dedication  I  heard  an 
excellent  presentation  of  the  real  need 
and  reasons  for  postal  reform.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wotild  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  following  remarks  of  John 
W.  Duchesne,  Director,  Engineering  and 
Facilities  Division  of  the  Washington 
Region,  U.S.  Post  OflBce  Department; 
Remarks  of  John  W.  Duchesne 

Good  afternoon:  Congressman  Gude.  Post- 
master Leaman.  Reverend  Clergy.  Fellow 
Postal  Employees  and  Ladles  and  Gentlemen 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  join  with  you  today  in 
Inaugurating  Germantown's  bright  new  pxjst 
ofBce  into  service.  After  seeing  the  old  facili- 
ties. I  feel  sure  you  will  agree  when  I  say  that 
it's  not  a  moment  too  soon.  Germantown,  like 
so  many  growing,  expanding  commumtles. 
badly  needs  its  post  office  Postmaster  Lea- 
man  was  telling  me  that  mall  volume  In 
1959  was  about  2000  pieces  a  week;  Just 
10  years  ago 

This  new  building  we  dedicate  today  will 
handle  about  9000  pieces  a  day.  In  1959  Just 
5  f)ersons  worked  for  the  Germantown  post 
office.  This  new  building  will  easily  accom- 
modate the  10  employees  now  assigned  At 
last  we  are  giving  Germantown's  postal  em- 
ployees the  space  they  need  to  do  their  Job. 
Considering  the  splrallng  Increase  In  work- 
load, we  are  barely  In  time 

This  community  is  riding  the  crest  of 
expansion  In  population  and  industry.  It  Is 
a  phenomenon  we're  seeing  In  a  great 
number  of  our  American  communities.  Prom 


a    postal    standpoint,    this    kind    of    growth 
means  Just  one  thing:  more  mail. 

Industrial  expansion,  economic  prosperity 
and  population  explosion  have  caused 
enormous  Increases  In  mail  volume. 

In  the  last  10  years  volimae  for  the  United 
States  has  increased  by  a  staggering  23  bil- 
lion pieces.  We  now  process  some  84  billion 
pieces  of  mall  per  year,  more  than  200  mil- 
lion pieces  every  day 

It  is  no  wonder  that  your  city  needed  a 
new  post  office  The  facUlty  recently  vacated 
was  occupied  over  50  years  ago. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  this  beautiful  new 
building  marks  the  end  of  Germantown's 
need  for  Increased  postal  space.  But  I  have 
reservations  If  the  growth  rate  continues 
at  its  current  pace.  It  will  not  be  too  many 
years  before  this  facility  wlU   be  outgrown. 

Why  Is  that? 

How  did  we  get  so  far  behind  in  this 
race  between  plant  and  product?  What  hap- 
pened to  us? 

The  answer  Is  that  there  Is  nothing  unu- 
sual In  this  kind  of  delay.  What  we  have  here 
Is  an  Inevitable  consequence  of  the  system 
under  which  we  operate.  It's  what  happens 
when  you  take  slx-seven-elght  years  and 
even  longer  to  get  a  new  building. 

Its  what  happens  when  you  have  to  com- 
pete with  other,  non-postal  priorities  for 
funds 

We  as  postal  officials  have  too  many  cooks 
and  too  little  control  over  our  own  sp>endlng. 

Postal  construction  Is  not  the  only  area  In 
which  our  spending  authority  is  limited.  We 
have  trouble  getting  enough  money  to  pro- 
vide adequate  training  for  our  employees, 
for  example.  Actually,  we  have  no  authority 
at  all  to  say  how  much  our  employees  shall 
earn — and  many  of  them  make  less  than 
people  In  Industry  performing  similar  or  less 
Important  services. 

Whenever  we  want  to  build  a  post  office 
or  buy  a  truck  or  hire  new  employees,  we 
know  that  these  requests  will  be  considered 
in  light  of  our  nation's  Defense  needs,  its 
health  and  urban  requirements  and  even  its 
priorities  for  getting  to  the  moon. 

This  is  a  strange  way  to  run  a  sen'lce  as 
big  as  the  United  States  post  office  TTils  year, 
we're  going  to  take  in  more  than  $6  billion 
In  receipts — sales  are  booming,  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  economy — and  we  wont  have 
the  authority  to  touch  a  penny  of  it 

I  have  no  intention  of  laying  blame  here. 
But  even  if  I  wanted  to.  I  don't  think  I  could. 

It  Is  certainly  not  the  employees'  fault; 
they  have  t)een  doing  a  heroic  task  consider- 
ing the  staggering  workload  and  the  inade- 
quate tools  and  working  conditions  under 
which  tliey  lai>or 

It  Is  certainly  not  the  Postmasters.  They 
have  had  most  of  the  responsibility  but  vir- 
tually none  of  the  authority  to  manage  their 
post  offices  It  Is  certainly  not  our  people  at 
the  Regional  Headquarters  or  the  Poet  Office 
Department.  Seldom  have  I  met  a  more 
knowledgeable  group  or  more  dedicated,  hard 
working  Individuals.  Many  of  them  came 
from  post  offices  and  have  worked  themselves 
up  the  ladder  to  Regional  Headquarters  or 
the  Department.  Their  ability  and  their  de- 
votion to  the  postal  service  is  unquestioned. 

And  It  certainly  is  not  the  public,  or  the 
Congress.  I  have  been  deeply  impressed  with 
the  commitment  and  the  eompetance  of  the 
members  of  Congress  and  their  staffs  who 
look  after  the  post  office  Their  knowledge 
of  the  {xjstal  service,  their  exhaustive  study, 
their  continuing  efforts  In  behalf  of  the 
piostal  establishment  are  absolutely  out- 
standing 

Consider  what  Congress  Is  confronted  with. 
Often,  the  choice  is  between  building  a  post 
office  or  putting  the  money  Into  a  badly 
needed  school  building  or  hospital  or  buy- 
ing military  equipment  that  would  help  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  our  men  In  Viet  Nam  or  else- 
where in  the  world   Given  these  difficult  »1- 
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Lernatlvee.  it  is  understandable  that  the  p>06t 
office  sometimee  comes  out  second  beet  in 
the  contest  for  Federal  appropriations. 

There  Is  no  simple  answer  here. 

What  is  wrong  obviously  Is  deeply.  Intri- 
cately embedded  in  the  heart  of  the  postal 
system. 

The  wrong  is  at  the  roots  of  the  postal  es- 
tablishment and  no  half-way  measures  are 
going  to  reach  It.  If  we  are  going  to  get  at 
what  alls  the  postal  service,  we  will  need  a 
total  reform  of  the  system. 

Our  President  says  that  he  convinced  the 
Postmaster  Oeneral  to  take  the  Job  only  after 
he  promised  to  suppwrt  Mr.  Blount's  efforts 
to  give  Americans  the  best  jwssible  mall  serv- 
ice. 

And  the  President  has  provided  that  sup- 
port. When  the  decision  was  made  to  give  up 
patronage  and  to  take  politics  out  of  post- 
master appointments,  the  President  himself 
stepped  forward  to  make  the  announcement. 

Now  that  the  Administration  has  decided 
to  ask  for  total  iwstal  reform — reorganiza- 
tion along  the  lines  of  a  government  corpo- 
ration— the  President  again  lent  the  full 
dignity  and  prestige  of  his  office  to  that  un- 
dertaking. 

After  Mr.  Blount  read  the  report  of  the 
Kappel  Commission,  which  last  year  recom- 
mended a  thorough  reorganization,  he  con- 
ducted his  own  extensive  studies  of  the  postal 
establishment.  He  became  convinced  that 
complete  reform — and  nothing  short  of 
that — was  absolutely  necessary. 

And  that  is  what  we  are  proposing. 

We  must  cut  through  the  Jungle  of  re- 
strictive custom  and  regulation  which  ham- 
pers the  effective  operation  of  the  postal 
service. 

If  we  don't,  we'll  have  to  hire  an  additional 
300.000  people  by  1981;  more  than  one  million 
persons  then  would  be  working  for  the  post 
office. 

If  we  don't  well  have  deficits  far  bigger 
than  the  J  1.2  billion  worth  we  expect  this 
year. 

If  we  don't,  we'll  be  faced  with  the  same 
cycle  of  inefficient  operations.  Increasing 
costs,  and  overcrowded  facilities  in  the  face 
of  constant,  relentless,  overwhelming  in- 
crease In  mall. 

After  a  while,  we  won't  even  be  able  to 
duck  any  more.  There  won't  be  any  place 
to  run. 

So  we  are  meeting  the  whole  challenge 
head  on,  right  now. 

The  Postal  Service  Act  of  1069  would  re- 
organize the  postal  service  along  the  lines 
of  a  government-owned  corporate  entity.  The 
new  U.S.  Postal  Service,  as  It  would  be  called, 
would  be  required  to  serve  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States. 

And,  it  would  be  under  miandate  to  oper- 
ate on  a  self-sustaining  basis  after  five  years 
of  its  inception.  We  think  that  the  mall  serv- 
ice should  pay  for  Itself  and  that  all  mailers 
should  pay  their  fair  share  of  the  cost. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  wovild  remain  a 
government  agency — the  public  Interest  re- 
quires that — but  It  would  no  longer  be 
treated  like  an  executive  Department. 

The  Postmaster  General  would  be  removed 
from  the  Cabinet.  The  new  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice would  be  run  by  a  board  of  directors 
which  would  have  full  management  author- 
ity. 

Seven  board  members.  Including  the  chair- 
man, would  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  They  would 
be  the  directors,  representing  the  general 
public.  The  board  would  employ  the  chief 
executive  and  the  chief  operating  officer  who 
would  become  members  of  the  board  and 
who  wovild  serve  as  full-time  top  managers. 

The  intention  here  Is  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuity of  management,  a  condition  that  Is 
essential  to  efficient  operations.  In  the  recent 
past.  Postmasters  General  have  changed 
every  two  and  half  years  or  so. 
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We  would  hope  to  attract  to  the  top  Postal 
Service  positions  the  best  managerial  talent 
that  America  can  provide.  We  would  gather 
into  their  hands  all  the  authority  necessary 
to  run  the  best  possible  mail  service.  We 
would  assure  them  that  they  will  be  Judged 
by  their  work,  not  their  political  affiliation. 
And  flnaly  we  would  remind  them  that  they 
are  expected  to  have  postal  operations  on  a 
self-sustaining  basis  In  five  years. 

Then,  I  assure  you  we'd  find  out  how  you 
run  the  best  possible  postal  service.  Man- 
agement would  be  able  to  ask  for  the  postal 
rate  changes  it  feels  necessary.  But  mail 
users  and  the  public  would  be  protected  by 
a  Panel  of  Rate  Commissioners  responsible 
to  the  seven  Postal  Service  directors  alone. 

Professional,  expert  rate  commissioners 
would  hold  hearings  on  rate  requests,  receiv- 
ing testimony  from  anyone  who  wanted  to  be 
heard.  After  due  deliberation,  the  rate  com- 
missioners would  make  their  report  to  the 
seven  board  members,  who  could  adopt  the 
change,  reject  it  or  modify  It. 

Even  after  that  review,  Congress  would  re- 
tain a  final  veto  on  proposed  rate  changes. 
Congress  would  have  60  days  in  which  it 
might  reject  a  rate  Increase  by  concurrent 
resolution  of  both  houses. 

Our  employees  would  achieve  their  long 
sought  goal  of  union  recognition  by  law. 
They  would  be  empowered  for  the  first  time 
in  history  to  bargain  collectively  for  wages, 
fringe  benefits  and  working  conditions. 

For  the  first  time,  employee  unions  would 
have  a  direct  say  In  the  matters  which  are 
most  important  to  their  members. 

In  addition,  employees  at  all  levels — su- 
pervisory as  well  as  rank  and  file— will  enjoy 
the  protection  of  a  "comparability"  clause  re- 
quiring the  US.  Postal  Service  to  maintain 
pay  and  fringe  benefits  on  a  par  with  those 
for  comparable  levels  of  work  in  the  non- 
Federal  sector.  Postal  Service  employees 
would  continue  to  be  covered  by  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  System  as  they  are  now. 
There  would  be  no  change  here.  No  one  will 
lose  his  Job  because  of  postal  reorganization. 
Post  Office  Employees  automatically  would 
become  employees  of  the  new  US.  Postal 
Service.  The  new  enterprise  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  meaningful  opportunities 
for  advancement  and  more  training  for  em- 
ployees. Political  considerations  in  promo- 
tions or  in  any  personnel  action  would  be 
prohibited.  Employees  at  all  levels  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  get  ahead  based  on  what 
they  know,  not  who  they  know  Seniority 
rights  would  be  protected  by  labo-  contract, 
and  under  the  U.S.  Po6tal  Service,  every  em- 
ployee would  be  guaranteed  a  right  to  be 
heard  before  any  disciplinary  action  might 
be  taken  against  him. 

Postal  unions  would  be  extended  the  bene- 
fits of  the  nations  major  labor  laws.  In  only 
one  significant  respect  would  postal  unions 
differ  from  those  In  private  Industry.  They 
would  not  have  the  right  to  strike  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  public  would  tolerate  a  post 
office  strike  and  I  do  not  think  that  people 
should  be  expected  to  tolerate  it.  The  malls 
are  too  vital  to  too  many  people  to  suffer 
disruption  of  a  strike.  Retired  persons,  vet- 
erans, anyone  who  rents  or  buys  a  dwelling 
or  has  Insurance:  in  short,  virtually  every- 
body in  the  country  is  immediately  concerned 
with  the  malls.  We  recognize,  however,  that 
there  must  be  an  equitable  way  of  settling 
negotiating  disputes,  a  method  that  Is  fair 
and  Just  In  the  best  Interest  of  labor  and 
management  and  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

We  have  provided  for  such  a  means  In  the 
form  of  an  Independent,  outside  Postal  Dis- 
putes Panel.  The  Panel's  function  Is  to  see 
that  all  such  disputes  are  settled  con- 
clusively. 

As  an  ultimate  resort,  If  all  other  efforts 
fall  to  resolve  a  disagreement,  the  Panel  may 
refer  the  matter  to  binding  arbitration  by  a 
special  body  of  three  members — one  ap- 
pointed by  management,  one  by  labor  and 
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one  by  the  first  two.  The  decision  of  that 
special  panel  would  be  final  and  binding  on 
labor  and  management  alike. 

The  reform  act  would  grant  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  authority  to  sell  bonds  amounting 
to  $10  billion  over  a  period  of  years.  With 
that  money,  we  could  build  better  post  offices 
faster  without  the  red  tape  and  delay  that 
has  been  so  prevalent  In  the  past. 

We  would  be  able  to  equip  our  post  offices 
with  modern  labor-saving  devices.  We  would 
be  able  to  Increase  productivity  by  giving  our 
employees  the  proper  tools. 

The  savings  could  amount  to  billions,  if 
we  can  find  more  efficient  ways  to  move  the 
malls  without  hiring  those  300,000  additional 
people  I  mentioned,  we  would  free  billions  of 
dollars  that  could  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
employees  and  patrons  alike. 

Better  wages  to  match  better  productivity. 

Better  facilities  for  patrons  to  frequent 
and  for  employees  to  work  In.  And  most  of  all, 
better  mall  service  for  the  American  public! 
This  Is  the  stake  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  in  postal  reorganization 
This  Is  your  challenge  we're  talking  about, 
your  opportunity,  your  postal  service. 

Study  our  proposal.  Think  it  over.  Then 
decide  for  yourself  what  kind  of  mall  serv- 
ice you  want. 

One  final  thought — postal  reorganization 
would  give  us  the  authority  we  badly  need 
to  raise  large  sums  of  money  for  capital  im- 
provements, for  buildings,  like  this  one.  for 
which  you  at  Oermantown  have  waited  so 
long.  I'm  sure  this  modern  postal  plant  will 
serve  you  well.  And  I  know  your  Postmaster 
Leaman  and  her  employees  will  continue  to 
reflect  credit  on  the  Postal  Service. 

It  is  with  a  since  of  pride  and  accomplish- 
ment that  I  dedicate  this  new  post  office, 
symbolizing,  as  It  does,  the  continuing 
progress  of  Germantown.  Maryland,  and  its 
people.  1 

Thank  you.  I 


MARYLAND     MARINE,     ARMY    PRI- 
VATES KILLED  IN  VIETNAM  WAR 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday,  September  23.  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  Mark  H.  Ward  and  Pfc.  Raymond 
Ligons,  two  fine  young  men  from  Mary- 
land, were  recently  killed  in  Vietnam.  I 
wish  to  commend  their  courage  £ind 
honor  their  memory  by  including  the  fol- 
lowing article  in  the  Record  : 

Marine,  Armv  Privates  Killed  in  Vietnam 
War 

A  former  Douglass  High  School  basketball 
player,  who  would  have  been  19  Monday,  and 
a  23-year-old  Baltimore  Army  draftee,  have 
been  killed  in  Vietnam,  the  Department  of 
Defense  announced  yesterday. 

They  were  Marine  PPC  Mark  H.  Ward,  the 
son  of  Mrs.  Joan  Ward  Patrick,  of  2974  Wood- 
brook  avenue;  and  Army  PFC  Raymond 
Ligons,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Rose  Lee  Ligons,  of 
1631  Thomas  avenue. 

Private  Ward,  in  Vietnam  since  May,  was 
killed  Tuesday  when  he  was  struck  by  mortar 
fragments  while  In  a  signal  post  near  Da 
Nang. 

Private  Ligons  was  killed  August  15  during 
an  enemy  mortar  and  rocket  attack  on  his 
camp  near  Saigon. 

A  native  of  Baltimore,  Private  Ward  Joined 
the  Marine  Corps  In  September,  1968,  after 
being  graduated  from  Douglass  High  School. 

Mrs.  Patrick  said  har  son  enlisted  after 
she  was  unable  to  persuade  him  to  go  to 
College. 
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He  did  his  basic  training  at  Parrls  Island. 
S.C..  and  Camp  LeJeune.  N.C. 

In  addition  to  his  mother,  his  survivors 
include  a  brother,  John  Patrick,  and  two  sis- 
ters. Pamela  and  Anastasla  Patrick,  all  at 
home,  and  his  paternal  grandfather,  Holten 
Ward,  of  Baltimore. 

A  member  of  the  1st  Air -Cavalry,  Private 
Ligons  had  been  In  Vietnam  since  February. 

He  was  drafted  in  September,  and  served 
at  Fort  Bragg,  S.C,  and  Fort  Pope,  La. 

A  twin  brother.  Randy  Ligons,  who  was  also 
drafted  into  the  Army,  returned  from  Viet- 
nam last  December.  He  weis  wounded  in  ac- 
tion in  March.  1968. 

Pri-.ate  Ligons  was  born  in  Baltimore,  but 
grew  up  in  Wilson,  N.C  .  being  graduated 
from  the  high  school  there.  He  was  living 
in  Baltimore  when  he  was  inducted. 

In  addition  to  his  mother  and  brother. 
Private  Ligons  is  survived  by  his  stepfather. 
Edward  J  Ligons,  of  1828  West  Mosher  street; 
five  other  brothers.  Robert  A  Wright,  of 
Lucama,  N.C.  Edward  Ligons,  Jr.,  Stephen 
Ligons,  Vincent  Ligons,  and  Timothy  Ligons, 
all  at  home;  and  his  maternal  grandmother, 
Mrs.  Louis  Hlnnant,  of  Wilson,  N.C. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA— A  NATION  IN 
PRISON 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF    KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  23,  1969 

Mr.  SNYDER,  Mr,  Speaker,  as  many 
of  America's  prescient  and  short-re- 
membering critics  turn  to  assail  the 
United  States  anew — and  ignore  Com- 
munist aggression  worldwide — I  think  it 
a  shame  that  the  vivid  horor  of  the  rape 
of  Czechoslovakia  has  slipped  from  sta- 
tus In  the  public  outrage.  The  following 
is  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember 7.  1969,  issue  of  the  Lutheran 
Witness  Reporter — Missouri  synod — ^by 
Pastor  Jaroslav  Vajda.  who  witnessed 
firsthand  the  brutal  suppression  of  the 
first  spark  of  Czech  freedom  on  August 
21,  1968.  I  hope  that  this  article  will  re- 
mind all  of  us  just  what  kind  of  enemy 
we  face — and  what  the  consequences  of 
appeasement  are. 

The  article  follows : 
Ozechoslovakxa — A  Nation  in  Prison 
(By  Jaroslav  VaJda) 

I  wept  In  Czechoslovakia  on  Aug.  21.  Not 
Just  from  the  tear  gas  thrown  Into  crowds 
of  Innocent  bystanders  by  Jittery  police  and 
soldiers.  I  wept  inside  as  I  shared  for  2  weeks 
the  futility  and  despair  of  a  nation  In  prison. 

At  the  same  time  last  year  I  caught  the 
last  6  days  of  their  "spring  of  freedom."  At 
that  time  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  one 
was  In  a  communist  country.  The  borders 
were  open,  people  were  free  to  speak  and 
criticize  and  travel.  The  atmosphere  was 
charged  with  excitement.  Everywhere  people 
moved  with  initiative;  their  creative  powers 
were  Uberated;  they  willingly  worked  Satur- 
days without  pay:  they  offered  their  good 
Jewelry  and  spectacle  frames  for  national  re- 
construction projects:  they  walked  their 
streets  erect  and  smiling:  they  left  their 
country  only  to  take  a  vacation,  eager  to  re- 
turn to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Even  then 
there  was  a  sense  of  foreboding,  as  Russia 
and  their  other  allies  made  menacing  mili- 
tary moves  all  around  their  borders. 

During  the  early  morning  hours  of  Aug.  21. 
1968,  I  saw  the  country  brutally  occupied 
(they  insist  on  calling  it  an  occupation,  not 
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merely  an  Invasion) .  I  saw  the  desperate 
resistance  of  bodies  versus  tanks.  I  saw  ma- 
chine guns  mowing  down  two  young  men 
carrying  a  flag.  1  felt  the  horror  and  help- 
lessnees  of  an  occupied  city.  I  crawled  out  to 
freedom  through  a  gap  In  the  rapidly  de- 
scending iron  curtain.  Behmd  me  14  million 
people  were  weeping. 

This  year  there  was  an  opportunity  to  re- 
turn :  to  study,  to  obeen-e.  to  share,  to  make 
comparisons.  What  does  a  year  of  occupation 
do  to  a  highly  cultured,  creative,  and  skilled 
nation? 

A  week  before  the  anniversary  of  the  occu- 
pation any  visitor  could  see  the  contrast. 
Paces  had  become  as  gray  and  gloomy  as  the 
crumbling  buildings.  One  felt  guilty  taking 
picture.  Strangers  were  suspected.  Practic- 
ally every  slogan  In  the  country  had  been 
painted  over. 

But  subsurface  signs  of  resistance  were 
still  around.  Numerous  store  windows  boldly 
displayed  pictures  of  Alexander  Dubcek  and 
Ludvik  Svoboda.  Across  the  side  of  an  apart- 
ment building  in  a  resort  city,  in  3-foot-hlgh 
letters,  the  passing  motorist  could  read: 
"Dubcek  and  Svoboda:  Our  Nation's  Heroes." 
These  were  the  memorials  that  faced  monu- 
ment after  monument  dedicated  to  their 
Russian  liberators  in  1944. 

I  went  to  pay  my  respects  at  the  spot  where 
three  young  people  were  killed  last  year.  I 
was  surprised  to  find  a  stone  plaque  on  a 
wall  of  the  building  inscribed:  "Near  this 
place  Marglta  Kosanova.  Stanislav  Slvak  and 
Captain  Jan  Hollk  died  tragically  on  August 
21,  1968."  Fresh  flowers  appeared  dallv  In  the 
flower  box  beneath  the  plaque.  As  I  passed 
that  corner  on  Aug.  23,  six  armed  guards  sur- 
rounded the  plaque.  Another  cluster  of  sol- 
diers stood  before  a  second  memorial  plaque 
several  blocks  away  where  Pete  Legner  "died 
tragically." 

It  was  at  these  two  squares  that  crowds  of 
several  hundred  people  gathered  on  the  eve- 
ning of  Aug.  21  to  commemorate  what  un- 
derground leaflets  called  their  "day  of 
shame.  '  When  people  approached  the  memo- 
rials with  dozens  of  bouquets  of  flowers,  the 
armored  cars  arrived,  and  tear-gas  canisters 
were  thrown  into  the  crowd.  Only  this  time 
the  soldiers  were  their  own.  under  strict 
orders  to  prevent  any  Incidents. 

This  was  taking  place  In  Bratislava,  the 
capital  of  Slovakia,  the  eastern  part  of  the 
now  federated  Socialist  Republic  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. There  the  demonstrations  were  more 
restrained  than  in  Prague,  though  the  re- 
sentment and  bitterness  of  the  Slovaks  was 
no  less  than  that  of  the  Czechs. 

I  asked,  "Why  the  difference?"  Someone 
said:  "Look  at  the  map.  Slovakia  bDrders  on 
Russia  and  serves  tis  a  buffer  between  Russia 
and  Bohemia.  Russia  would  be  only  too 
happy  to  find  an  excuse  to  annex  Slovakia 
Into  the  Soviet  Union.  Now  at  least  we  have 
enough  sovereignty  to  suppress  ourselves.  In 
the  Soviet  Union  all  hope  for  the  future 
would  be  gone." 

I  had  gone  to  Czechoslovakia  to  study  the 
situation  In  the  church  rather  than  politics, 
although  one  soon  discovers  that  the  latter 
affects  the  former  In  many  ways.  Surpris- 
ingly, the  people  have  had  more  religious 
than  political  freedom  in  the  past  year, 
thanks  chiefly  to  Dr.  Erika  Kadlecova.  direc- 
tor of  the  government  Office  of  Religious  Af- 
fairs. Within  the  last  week,  however,  unoffi- 
cial reports  say  she  has  been  removed  from 
her  pHDst.  This  may  mean  new  restrictions  on 
the  churches. 

For  the  past  2  years  both  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  which  comprises  some  75  percent 
of  the  Slovak  population,  and  the  Lutheran 
Church  with  17  percent  (some  450.00  per- 
sons), have  been  enjoying  the  relaxation  of 
restrictions  and  the  amnesty  of  numerous 
priests,  pastors,  and  seminary  professors. 

One  Sunday  morning  I  heard  a  profound 
and  impressive  sermon  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
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Old  Testament  scholar  who  has  Just  been 
permitted  to  preach  after  a  silence  of  more 
than  15  years  The  church  was  packed  with 
a  standing  congregation  overflowing  Into  the 
street,  many  of  them  children  familiarly  tak- 
ing part  In  the  liturgy 

The  same  Sunday  morning  In  a  Lutheran 
church  a  25-year-old  university  graduate 
made  his  confession  of  faith  at  the  main 
service. 

Having  had  no  religious  training  in  his  life, 
this  young  man  began  attending  church  serv- 
ices and  told  the  pastor:  "I've  found  what 
I've  been  looking  for  How  do  I  become  a 
Christian?"  He  was  Instructed  and  then  told 
that  he  could  be  received  into  membership 
either  privately  or  In  a  public  service.  He 
insisted  on  the  public  reception. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  candidate 
to  recite  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  pastor  began 
to  cue  him  on  the  words,  but  the  young  man 
raised  his  voloe  and  spoke  the  confession  by 
himself.  The  congregation  was  moved  to  tears 
by  the  decision  that  might  Jeopardize  the 
young  man's  career. 

In  recent  months  the  church  hae  been 
faced  with  another  new  situation.  Children 
are  being  brought  for  Baptism  from  the  age 
of  3  to  10  because  the  parents  had  previously 
been  afraid  to  have  them  baptized  In  mfancy. 

Lutheran  seminary  enrollment  has  risen 
from  13  five  years  ago  to  70  for  the  coming 
school  year.  An  Old  Testament  and  a  New 
Testament  scholar  are  back  at  the  seminary 
teaching  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  decades. 

Elementry  school  children  are  now  given 
released  time  for  religious  education.  Youth 
work  has  resumed  In  the  past  year  with  en- 
thusiastic response  from  a  generation  that 
had  no  formal  religious  training  In  the 
church.  Church-youth  rallies  have  been 
drawing  up  to  200  participants 

Though  the  "paper  shortage'  stU!  prevents 
the  church  from  publishing  more  than  two 
periodicals,  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Lu- 
therans are  cheered  by  the  prospect  of  a 
new  ecumenical  translation  of  the  Bible  by 
scholars  and  poets  from  both  communions 
under  the  sponsorship  of  a  national  oub- 
Usher.  ^ 

We  wondered  about  the  theology  in  the 
state  church.  The  theologians  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  Barth,  BiUtmann,  and  Bon- 
hoeffer,  as  they  are  with  Cox  and  Hamilton, 
but  the  practical  theology  of  the  pastors  serv- 
ing the  320  congregations  and  65  preaching 
stations  Is  more  conservative  than  that  of 
most  Lutheran  pastors  In  America. 

Problems  facing  the  church  there  are 
somewhat  similar,  somewhat  different.  Secu- 
larism and  materialism  are  constant  chal- 
lenges. State-approved  abortion  demands  a 
policy  and  procedure  from  the  church  (In 
Bohemia  last  year  abortions  outnumbered 
births).  Growing  food  and  building-material 
shortages,  black-market  activity,  and  eco- 
nomic and  working  restrictions  confront  the 
average  Christian  with  overwhelming  tempta- 
tions to  dishonesty.  The  occupation  creates 
a  paralyzing  and  faith-destroying  despair 
among  the  strongest  Christians. 

I  asked:  "What  does  the  Christian  church 
have  to  offer  people  In  a  socialist  country 
where  all  physical  needs  are  provided?" 

The  pastor  thought  hard  and  long.  Finally 
he  answered:  "I  suppose  love,  hope  and 
Integrity." 

I  knew — as  his  parishioners  do — that  these 
were  no  empty  platitudes  Christ  had  sus- 
tained him  with  these  gifts  though  half  a 
lifetime  of  affliction  that  would  have  broken 
the  spirit  of  anyone  who  lacked  them. 

It  was  this  man  who  oould  not  believe 
that  American  Christians  are  ready  to  ex- 
change the  concept  of  Judgment  and  heeven 
for  unlversallsm  and  a  preoccupation  with 
life  on  earth.  Such  a  theology,  he  said,  woxild 
offer  them  no  hope  or  JtLstloe  In  their  sittia- 
tlon. 
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"One  good  thing  bae  oome  out  of  the  oc- 
cupation," one  man  told  me.  "It  has  united 
the  nation  aa  it  has  never  been  uxilted  before. 
No  less  than  95  percent  of  the  population 
dlsagreee  with  the  new  order.  Only  a  handful 
of  people  are  In  control,  and  they  must  resort 
to  police  power  and  brute  terror  to  keep  It. 
But  they  have  neither  the  love  nor  the 
loyalty  of  their  own  people.  And  they  know 
It." 

The  unity  was  visible  In  many  ways.  Most 
of  all  In  their  memory  of  the  spring  that 
died  and  In  their  determination  to  survive 
their  crucifixion. 

There  were  tears  In  the  eyes  of  my  new 
friends  as  we  parted.  My  last  words  to  them 
were:  "God  be  with  you."  Theirs,  still  echo- 
ing In  my  ears:   "Pray  for  us.  Pray  for  us." 


LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  23,  1969 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  not  present  last  Friday  for  the 
consideration  of  the  legislative  appro- 
priation bill  because  of  a  hearing  on  drug 
abuse  legislation  in  Indiana  that  had 
been  scheduled  for  some  time.  Had  I 
been  present,  however,  I  would  have 
voted  for  the  amendment  to  strike  the 
$2  million  item  for  the  west  front  of 
the  Capitol,  providing  only  $100,000  in- 
stead for  that  purpose.  I  also  intended 
to  support  the  amendment  providing 
funds  for  the  summer  intern  program. 
I  had  prepared  a  statement  on  these 
points  and,  in  the  interest  of  a  complete 
record  on  the  subject,  I  would  like  to 
insert  at  this  time  my  prepared  remarks 
on  the  legislative  appropriations  bill  of 
1969: 

LEGist^AxrvK  Appropriations  Bill 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  several  past  occasions, 
I  have  spoken  on  this  floor  in  opposition  to 
the  current  plans  for  rebuilding  and  expand- 
ing the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol  and  I  did 
so  most  recently  only  last  week.  My  point  Is 
simple:  the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol  should 
simply  be  restored  to  its  original  form, 
strengthening  structural  weaknesses  where 
necessary.  It  should  not  be  extended  or  ex- 
panded or  cluttered  with  cafeterias,  barber- 
shops, movie  theaters,  offices  and  other  facili- 
ties which.  If  necessary,  should  be  located 
elsewhere.  This  is  the  position  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects:  it  is  the  only 
sensible  position  from  the  point  of  view  of 
history  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
many  millions  of  Americans  who  do  not 
even  have  a  decent  roof  over  the  heads  of 
their  families.  I  intend  to  support  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  to  strike  this  sum  from 
the   bill. 

There  is  a  second  matter  in  this  bill  which 
demonstrates  the  parochial  outlook  of  the 
Congress.  Language  is  specifically  Included 
to  prohibit  any  special  allowances  from  be- 
ing appropriated  for  summer  Interns  for  the 
summer  of  1970.  Once  again  this  Congress 
fails  to  realize  that  by  this  ostensibly  puni- 
tive action,  we  are  only  alienating  further 
the  young  men  and  women  of  America  who 
come  to  work  in  Washington  so  that  they 
can  learn  more  about  their  government — the 
government  which  they  are  to  lead.  By  re- 
fusing to  provide  them  with  minimum  sub- 
sistence, we  surely  do  not  Increase  their 
respect   for  our   institutions   and   especially 
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for  the  Congress.  I.  for  one,  find  that  summer 
Interns  are  a  most  valuable  asset  to  my 
office,  that  we  all  learn  from  the  experience, 
and  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  offer  them 
any  compensation  because  my  entire  clerk- 
hire  allotment  Is  needed  for  my  regular  staff. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  this  House  will  recog- 
nize the  folly  of  Its  ways  before  next  summer. 
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ADEQUACY  OF  RAIL  PASSENGER 
SERVICE 


JUNIOR  OLYMPIC  SWIM  MEET 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VtSCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  23,  1969 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues of  the  House  that  on  July  11  and 
12.  1969,  in  the  historic  city  of  Winches- 
ter. Va..  of  my  district,  the  1969  Virginia 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  Junior  Oympic 
Swim  Meet  was  held.  Some  700  young 
swimmers,  from  the  ages  of  7  to  17,  rep- 
resenting swim  clubs  and  groups  from 
the  entire  State,  competed  in  a  total  of 
98  swimming  events. 

Sponsored  locally  by  the  Teen  Age  Club 
and  Recreation  Department  of  Winches- 
ter, and  nationally  by  the  Quaker  Oats 
Co,,  the  meet  represented  some  of  the 
most  outstanding  achievements  of  our 
youth.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  these 
young  people  engaged  in  athletics.  Their 
performance  at  these  events  reflects  a 
great  deal  of  dedication  and  hard  work  to 
reach  the  level  of  excellence  demanded 
by  the  competition  here.  The  fine  young 
athletes  who  took  part  in  these  events 
not  only  inspired  their  contemporaries, 
but  made  an  older  generation  proud  also. 
The  Winchester  meet  is  a  graphic  ex- 
ample of  the  competence,  character,  and 
ability  of  the  young  American  athlete. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  performance  of 
those  who  won  the  different  events.  In 
fact,  98  records  were  broken,  including 
one  national  record. 

We  must,  however,  not  merely  pay 
tribute  to  those  who  participate  in  the 
events  themselves.  There  are  so  many 
others  standing  behind  their  successes 
that  we  must  also  applaud  these  "back- 
stage" workers  including  the  coaches 
who  demanded  only  the  best  from  their 
swimmers  and,  especially,  we  must  con- 
gratulate the  parents,  always  supporting 
their  children  with  encouragement,  win 
or  lose.  Mr.  Jim  Barnett.  supervisor  of 
the  recreation  department,  Mrs.  Helene 
Sempeles  and  Mrs.  Betty  Chapman,  hos- 
pitality, and  Mr.  Robert  E.  Fletcher,  rec- 
reation supervisor,  are  just  a  few  of  the 
many  others  who  made  the  meet  possible 
and  who  arranged  the  myriad  of  details 
for  the  highly  successful  outcome  of  the 
2-day  event. 

With  the  emphasis  being  placed  on 
physical  fitness,  and  particularly  pro- 
grams of  benefit  to  young  people.  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  the 
Winchester  event  with  the  hope  it  can 
be  duplicated  in  many  other  communi- 
ties across  the  Nation. 

The  Winchester  meet  is  a  tribute  both 
to  our  younger  generation  and  to  the 
city  of  Winchester  and  those  others  re- 
sponsible for  conducting  the  meet. 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 


OF    TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  23,  1969 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  been  concerned  about  the  adequacy 
of  the  rail  passenger  service  in  the 
United  States.  In  1964  I  sought  to  gain 
the  consent  of  Congress  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  multistate  authority  to 
modernize,  coordinate,  and  foster  pas- 
senger rail  transportation  in  the  States 
of  Texas,  New  Mexico.  Arizona,  and  Cali- 
fornia. At  the  time  I  had  hopes  that 
these  Southwestern  States  would  link  up 
with  passenger  lines  In  Mexico,  and  solve 
the  chronic  weakness  of  the  railway  sys- 
tem in  this  section  of  the  coimtry.  I  con- 
tinued my  efforts  toward  this  end  in 
the  89th  Congress  as  well.  In  the  90th 
Congress  I  turned  to  more  comprehen- 
sive legislation  as  did  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, urging  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  be  allowed  to  make  a  full 
and  complete  investigation  and  study  of 
the  potential  of  rail  transportation,  and 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion should  exercise  its  authority  to  pre- 
vent any  further  discontinuance  or  aban- 
donment of  railroad  passenger  service 
while  this  investigation  and  study  was 
under  way.  Unfortunately  this  legislation 
did  not  pass  into  law  and  the  dis- 
mantling of  railroad  passenger  service 
continued. 

The  unfortunate  trend  of  dismantling 
this  service  has  affected  many  cities.  The 
Texas  Eagle,  owned  by  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific Railway,  is  one  such  case  which  will 
be  affecting  my  district.  The  train  route 
originates  in  St.  Louis  and  goes  all  the 
way  to  Laredo,  Tex.  At  one  time  it  used 
to  providf-  sleepers,  and  connected  with 
Mexico  passenger  railways.  Today  there 
is  an  application  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  discontinue 
this  service  from  Longview,  Tex.,  to 
Laredo.  In  some  of  the  Texas  cities  this 
will  mark  the  end  of  their  passenger 
service. 

In  1958.  it  was  reported  that  a  total 
of  858  intercity  trains  had  disappeared 
within  10  years.  Strangely  enough.  It 
was  the  train  management  that  was 
eager  to  do  away  with  passenger  service 
so  as  to  be  free  to  make  money  on 
freight  alone.  Thus,  the  services  catering 
to  the  public  have  been  diminishing  in 
part  for  this  reason.  But  as  railroad  after 
railroad  abandon  their  railroad  passen- 
ger services,  pointing  to  the  availability 
of  airplane  and  automobile  transporta- 
tion, little  thought  is  given  to  the  prob- 
lem that  might  arise  were  weather  con- 
ditions to  make  it  important  for  these 
facilities  to  function  for  a  city  or  metro- 
politan area,  nor  to  the  fact  that  sky- 
ways and  highways  are  reaching  a  point 
of  critical  congestion,  or  that  it  seems 
to  be  the  safest  mode  of  transportation. 
With  impi-ovements  that  will  lead  to 
faster,  cleaner  trains  and  more  conven- 
ient schedules,  the  American  public  can 
have  the  choice  of  yet  another  means  of 
travel.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  whether 
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railroad  passenger  service  is  needed,  but 
how  much  more. 

Earlier  this  year  I  joined  Congress- 
man Adams  and  several  other  colleagues 
in  proposing  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  modernization  of  railroad  passenger 
equipment,  which  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  would  pool  for  lease  to 
railroad  companies.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  already  poured  millions 
into  highways,  airways,  and  waterways; 
now  the  railways  need  aid  to  serve  the 
public  better.  But  though  the  need  for 
tetter  and  continued  railroad  passenger 
service  is  clear;  I  must  say  that  the  re- 
cent Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
ruling  on  the  Messer  case  is  highly  in- 
consistent with  helping  to  provide  such 
an  improved  public  service. 

The  National  Association  of  Railroad 
Passengers  and  the  States  of  California, 
Arizona,  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  New 
Mexico  went  to  the  ICC  complaining  of 
the  inadequacies  of  the  Sunset  Limited, 
owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 
The  Sunset  Limited  w'as  running  con- 
sistently behind  schedule  between  New 
Orleans  and  Los  Aiigeles  with  no  sleep- 
ers, vending  inachines  rather  than  dining 
facilities,  and  so  forth.  Despite  these  dif- 
ficult circumstances  160.000  people  rode 
the  Sunset  Limited  last  year.  As  most  of 
you  know,  the  ICC  overnaled  the  hearing 
examiner's  recommendation  that  it  does 
have  authority  to  regulate  the  adequacy 
of  rail  passenger  service.  The  Commerce 
Act  gives  the  ICC  authority  to  set  stand- 
ards for  freight  car  services,  and  the  law 
can  certainly  be  construed  to  give  the 
same  authority  pertaining  to  the  stand- 
ards of  the  passenger  service.  In  an  effort 
to  prove  this,  the  National  Association 
of  Railroad  Passengers  will  be  appealing 
the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court,  if  neces- 
saiy. 

However,  as  many  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  believe  that  this  authority  can 
clearly  be  construed  from  this  Commerce 
Act.  we  are  joining  today  for  swift  and 
immediate  action  to  pass  legislation  giv- 
ing the  ICC  such  authority,  to  make 
doubly  sure  it  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
adequacy  of  the  standards  of  this  na- 
tional mode  of  transportation.  Your  sup- 
port is  urged. 
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UNKNOWN    HAZARDS    IN    NUCLEAR 
TECHNOLOGY 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  23,  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply 
regret  that  longstanding  constituent 
commitments  prevented  me  from  being 
present  on  Friday  when  the  House  had 
under  consideration  the  Legislation 
Branch  Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  against  this  appropriation,  pri- 
marily because  of  the  grossly  inflated  re- 
quest for  extension  of  the  west  front  of 
the  Capitol  and  the  manner  in  which 
this  costly  and  uimecessary  project  has 
been  handled. 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  23,  1969 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  concern 
of  mine  has  been  the  possible  environ- 
mental effects  of  the  addition  of  radio- 
active and  thermal  wastes  to  the  Missis- 
sippi River  from  the  Monticello  and 
Prairie  Island,  Minn.,  nuclear  reactors. 
Radioactive  wastes  from  the  Northern 
States  powerplant  at  Monticello  must 
not  be  allowed  to  pollute  the  Mississippi 
River  and  endanger  the  health  of  the 
millions  of  people  who  live  along  the 
river  below  the  plants.  The  technology  of 
atomic  power  is  still  evolving.  So  is  our 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  haz- 
ards of  radiation.  Levels,  once  thought 
safe,  are  today  considered  unsafe. 

In  Minnesota,  the  major  issue  is 
whether  the  State  should  be  allowed  to 
set  higher  radiation  standards  than 
those  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. I  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  have  the  power  to  fix 
minimum  standards,  but  the  States 
should  be  allowed  to  set  higher  standards 
if  they  believe  the  higher  standards  are 
necessary  for  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  people. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  radia- 
tion on  our  people  and  our  environment 
can  be  best  described  as  being  uncertain. 
On  Saturday.  September  20,  1969,  the 
New  York  Times  ran  an  article  by  An- 
thony Ripley.  The  points  made  and  inter- 
views reported  are  of  great  interest.  I 
call  your  attention  to  the  use  of  uranium 
mill  tailings  in  residential  construction. 
Later  these  tailings  were  found  to  give  off 
radon,  a  product  of  radium  decay. 

I  think  many  of  us  thought  that  the 
tragedy  of  the  Hong  Kong  watchworkers 
could  not  be  repeated  in  our  society.  You 
may  recall  that  these  workers,  many 
years  ago.  wetted  their  brushes  in  their 
mouths  before  applying  the  luminous 
dials  to  inexpensive  watches.  Later  they 
developed  cancers.  The  Times  story 
makes  me  wonder  if  a  similar  tragedy 
could  occur  today.  Before  reading  Rip- 
ley's stoi-j'.  I  was  more  confident  than  I 
am  now. 

The  article  follows : 

A-Plants:    Wealth   and  Worry 
(By  Anthony  Ripley) 

DuRANCo.  Colo. — Standing  like  h  huge  un- 
answered question,  a  giant  pile  of  finely 
ground  gray  leftovers  from  a  uranium  mill 
confronts  the  business  district  of  this  Old 
West  tourist  town  from  across  the  Animas 
River. 

It  is  a  reminder  of  the  prosperity  that  the 
United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  brovight  to  Colorado.  But  the  mill  "tall- 
iTigS"  are  more  than  a  giant  souvenir.  They 
are  radioactive. 

Before  reluctant  grasses  finally  began  to 
grow  on  the  pile,  at  the  urglngs  of  a  sprinkler 
syst«na  and  considerable  fertilizer,  the  tail- 
ings polluted  the  Animas  with  radium  and 
blew  in  dusty  clouds  over  the  city. 

The  Durango  mill,  which  has  been  shut 
down.  Is  but  one  of  four  closed  plants  where 
problems  have  arisen  over  uranium  tailings. 


Ccloraxlo  still  has  four  mills  building  up 
heaps — at  Rifle,  Grand  Junction,  Canyon  City 
and  Uravan. 

That  situation — and  other  reznindere 
around  this  state  of  potential  atomic  haz- 
ards— bave  now  begun  to  raise  doubts  among 
m&ny  Colorado  citizens  at>out  the  benefits 
of  the  atom  and  the  operations  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Officials  of  the  A.E.C.  in  Washington  say, 
"We're  getting  shot  at."  They  see  the  criti- 
cism as  coming  from  younger  people  who 
are  challenging  the  estabUshment  and  as 
part  of  the  Increasing  nation's  concern  over 
preserving  man's  environment. 

They  believe  that  most  Americans  support 
them  and  dismiss  some  criticisms  as  more 
emotional  than  factual. 

Dr  H.  Peter  Metzger.  a  Boulder,  Colo., 
biochemist  who  is  president  of  the  Colorado 
Committee  for  Environmental  Information, 
calls  the  tailings  one  of  the  "six  deadly 
plagues  visited  on  this  state  by  t±ie  A.E.C." 

His  list  also  Includes: 

High  death  rates  from  lung  cancer  among 
uranium  miners,  which  led  to  Congressional 
investigations  and  sharply  lowered  levels  of 
exposure  to  mine  radiation. 

Project  Rullson.  the  underground  nuclear 
explosion  that  was  set  off  last  week  In  west- 
ern Colorado  and  Is  leading  the  way  for  a 
number   of    similar    underground    shots. 

The  fire-prone  Rocky  Flats  nuclear  war- 
head plant  operated  by  Dow  Chemical  Com- 
pany and  situated  between  Denver  and 
Boulder,  two  of  the  state's  largest  cities. 

A  profHDsal  to  build  a  ptermanent  atomic 
graveyard  for  burying  radioactive  wastes  In 
Colorado. 

Construction  of  a  controversial  high-tem- 
perature, gas-cooled  nuclear  reactor  for  gen- 
erating electricity. 

The  Colorado  Committee  for  Environmen- 
tal Information  is  a  nonprofit  organization 
of  25  scientists  and  a  few  lawyers  and  so- 
ciologists. They  believe  that  the  public  is  not 
receiving  the  full  truth  from  Federal  agencies 
about  possible  long-term  dangers  to  man's 
environment,  and  they  decided  to  provide  an 
alternate  source  of  information. 

The  committee,  since  its  formation  in  1968. 
has  turned  a  public  spotlight  on  the  nerve 
gas  controversy,  the  Rocky  Flats  fires  and 
Project  Rulison. 

RECIPE    FOR    CORRVPnON 

Dr.  Metzger.  a  38-year-old  former  New 
Yorker,  has  become  so  Involved  that  he  Is 
considering  leaving  his  Job  with  Ball  Brothers 
Research  Corp>oration  to  devote  full  time  to 
the  committee 

Most  of  his  anger  is  aimed  at  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission 

'They're  enormously  powerful.'  he  said  in 
an  interview.  "They  can  use  secrecy.  They  are 
a  self-policing  organization,  and  that  Is  a  rec- 
ipe for  corruption. 

"No  governmental  organization  can  be  its 
own  advocate  and  own  Judge  and  control  its 
own  information.  If  it  Is  |ln  that  position  |. 
it  can  make  judgments  outside  public  control 
and  can  sell  people  its  decisions  by  releasing 
information  as  it  sees  fit." 

The  next  big  project  for  the  committee  Is 
mine  tailings. 

Few  in  Durango  have  worried  about  the 
tailings  since  the  Foote  Mineral  Company, 
which  owns  them,  managed  to  get  some  grass 
growing  on  the  pile  in  the  spring  of  1968 
on  orders  from  the  State  Health  Department. 

That  stopped  the  downtown  dtist  storms. 

"It's  better  since  they  got  some  weeds  up 
there."  said  Norrls  Waters  at  a  gas  station 
on  Main  Avenue.  He  discounted  the  radio- 
activity problems. 

"It  never  hurt  nobody,"  he  said.  "Some  peo- 
ple don't  feel  right  unless  they  got  some- 
thing to  worry  about." 
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Before  the  grass  took  hold,  rain  washed 
down  the  side  of  the  pile,  dissolving  radium 
226,  which  Is  found  with  uranium  and  dis- 
corded In  the  milling  process.  The  rain  carried 
It  down  to  the  Animas  River. 

In  a  study  completed  by  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Agency  In  1966,  it  was  re- 
ported that  dissolved  radium  concentration 
immediately  downstream  from  the  mill  in  the 
late  1950'8  was  about  four  times  permissible 
levels. 

Twice  the  permissible  level  was  found  30 
miles  downstream. 

The  study  brought  Immediate  orders  from 
the  State  Health  Department  to  cover  and 
stabilize  tailing  piles  at  all  eight  mills  In 
Colorado. 

The  river  water  Is  now  within  acceptable 
limits,  though  the  department  Is  not  satis- 
fled  with  the  grass  cover  at  Durango  and  Is 
appalled  by  the  length  of  time  the  piles 
win  have  to  be  watched.  Radium's  half-life, 
the  time  it  takes  half  of  a  given  amount  to 
decay  Into  other  substances,  is  1,620  years. 

In  Grand  Junction,  between  Durango  and 
Denver,  a  dramatic  study  Is  under  way.  The 
State  Health  Department  began  a  survey  Sept. 
1  of  radiation  levels  in  250  buildings,  most 
of  them  private  homes. 

For  15  years,  builders  in  Grand  Junction 
removed  300,000  tons  of  tailings  from  the 
American  Metal  Climax  Inc.  uranium-vana- 
dium mill  In  the  city.  They  used  the  fine 
gray  sand,  which  was  given  away  free,  to  level 
the  ground  for  pouring  concrete  slabs  and  for 
back-filling  around  basements  of  homes, 
public  buildings,  offices  and  stores. 

The  tailings,  spread  eight  to  12  inches 
thick  beneath  a  concrete  slab,  give  off  ra- 
dioactive gas  called  radon,  a  product  of  ra- 
dium decay.  Radon  seeps  through  concrete. 

It  is  possible  that  radon  levels  in  some 
of  the  homes,  public  health  officials  say, 
may  be  above  the  levels  permitted  in  uranium 
mines. 

Thus  far,  state  health  officers  have  been 
able  to  account  for  only  10  per  cent  of  the 
estimated  3,000  sites  In  Grand  Junction  where 
tailings  were  used. 

Robert  D.  Slek.  chief  radiological  health 
officer  for  the  state,  said  that  there  had  been 
so  many  tailings  tests  in  the  Grand  Junction 
area  that  "people  are  acclimated  to  our  being 
there." 

He  would  not  identify  the  buildings  under 
intensive  study,  explaining  that  he  did  not 
want  alarm  to  spread  on  the  basis  of  pre- 
liminary reports. 

Radon  has  lea  to  high  mortality  rates  from 
lung  cancer  among  uranium  miners  in  the 
past,  triggering  CongresElonal  Investigation. 
lowered  allowable  levels  for  radiation  and  in- 
creased mine  ventilation. 

In  a  memo  to  former  President  Johnson 
last  Dec.  27.  the  Federal  Radiation  Council, 
which  sets  exposure  standards,  said. 

"We  do  not  know  at  precisely  what  expo- 
sure level  uranium  miners  may  be  exposed 
without  significantly  increasing  the  risk  of 
lung  cancer.  But  we  do  know  that  the  mor- 
tality rates  from  the  disease  In  the  lower 
exposure  categories  are  higher  than  the  ex- 
pected rate." 

Both  in  mines  and  in  homes,  radon  ac- 
cumulations are  of  greater  concern.  Mr.  Siek 
said,  because  of  the  confined  area  involved. 

NO    SIGNIFICANT    READINGS 

The  joint  study  by  the  A.  E.  C.  and  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  dated 
last  March  5  centered  on  radon  levels  out- 
doors near  four  tailings  piles.  Including  those 
at  Durango  and  Grand  Junction  It  reported 
no  significant  readings  beyond  a  half-mile 
from  the  pile  in  the  prevailing  wind  direc- 
tion. 

The  Colorado  Committee  for  Environ- 
mental Information  plans  to  continue  Its 
fight  against  Project  RuUson,  the  under- 
ground nuclear  blast  set  off  recently  43  miles 
east  of  Grand  Junction. 
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After  falling  to  halt  the  shot.  Dr.  Metzger 
said,  the  committee,  through  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  will  try  to  halt  any 
efforts  to  burn  off  or  sell  commercially  any 
of  the  natural  gas  released  by  the  Bulison 
explosion  from  underground  rock  formations. 
They  fear  it  will  contaminate  the  air  radio- 
activity. 

The  Colorado  Committee  has  also  been 
concerned  with  the  150-million  fire  May  11 
at  the  Rocky  Flats  plant  operated  by  Dow 
Chemical  Company. 

A  three-hour  blaze  in  the  nuclear  weapons 
building  caused  the  damage  and  involved,  in 
addition,  $20-mlllion  worth  of  plutonium, 
most  of  which,  a  company  spokesman  said, 
can  be  reprocessed  and  reused. 

The  spokesman  would  neither  confirm  nor 
deny  reports  in  The  Denver  Post  that  more 
than  200  small  flres  had  occurred  at  the 
plant  since  it  opened  in  1953. 

WASTE    SHIPMENTS   RISK 

The  company  reported  that  shipments  of 
contaminated  solid  wastes  from  the  Rocky 
Flats  plant  had  temporarily  Increased  by  one- 
third  because  of  the  fire  May  11.  The  wastes 
are  shipped  to  an  atomic  graveyard  in  Idaho. 

Chem-Nuclear  Services  Inc  ,  of  Sunnyslde. 
Wash.,  has  applied  to  the  State  Health  De- 
partment to  build  an  atomic  graveyard  near 
]L.lmon,  70  miles  southeast  of  Denver. 

At  Plattevllle.  35  miles  north  of  Denver, 
the  Public  Service  Company  of  Colorado  is 
building  a  330.000-kllowatt  nuclear  power 
generating  station  with  a  high  temperature 
gas  cooled  reactor.  The  $100-million  plant, 
half  financed  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, Is  modeled  after  a  40,000-kllowatt  plant 
at   Peach  Bottom,  Pa. 

One  commission  employee  said  that  he  was 
thinking  of  transferring  to  another  Federal 
agency. 

"We  used  to  be  the  good  guys  in  the  white 
hats,  '  he  said  shortly  before  the  Rullson 
explosion.  "It's  not  white  any  more.  Now 
It's  sort  of  gray." 
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A  NEW  DIMENSION  TO  THE 
NARCOTICS  PROBLEM 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 


OF    NEW    YORK 


SAM  WYLY  APPOINTED  CHAIRMAN 
OP  MINORITY  ENTERPRISE  AD- 
VISORY COUNCIL 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  23.  1969 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  appointment  of  Sam  Wyly  of 
Dallas  as  Chairman  of  the  Minority  En- 
terprise Advisory  Council  is  a  wise  and 
worthy  action,  a  move  which  should 
prove  significant  to  the  long-range  suc- 
cess of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Wyly  has  continually  proven  him- 
self open  to  new  experience — anxious  to 
accept  a  variety  of  challenges.  Indeed, 
his  proven  talents  are  most  timely  in  re- 
lation to  the  responsibilities  he  assumes 
in  this  new  position. 

As  Mr.  Wyly  has  forged  progress  and 
created  change  in  his  professional  en- 
deavors, so  has  he  proven  himself  a  man 
of  sensitive  understanding  in  his  ap- 
proach to  civic  and  philanthropic  proj- 
ects. Where  he  has  unleashed  his  initia- 
tive on  a  particular  project,  there  has  in- 
evitably been  a  constructive  order  of 
progress  and  improvement. 

I  am  certain  that  his  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  Minority  Enterprise  Council 
will  render  this  group  an  integral  and 
vital  force  in  the  national  community  in 
the  demanding  days  ahead. 
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Tuesday,  September  23,  1969 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  Richard  Severo  is  an  outstand- 
ing investigative  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Times.  His  past  work  has  done 
much  to  provide  public  awareness  of  the 
intensely  complex  problem  of  narcotics 
addiction  and  drug  abuse,  and  his  latest 
series  deals  with  many  of  the  additional 
problems  facing  society  as  a  result  of  the 
increasing  presence  of  citizens  vigilante 
groups.  I  commend  this  article  to  you: 

Addicts'  Victims  Turn  Vicii-ante 
(By  Richard  Severo) 
Violence  and  vigilante  groups  are  becom- 
ing widely  accepted  by  slum  residents  as  the 
most  effective  way  of  ridding  their  neighbor- 
hoods of  narcotics  addicts. 

Attacks  by  armed  gangs  have  taken  place, 
many  of  them  apparently  unnoticed  or 
ignored  by  the  police,  and  residents  of  be- 
sieged neighborhoods  say  they  are  planning 
offensives  against  junkies.  They  are  prompted, 
they  say,  by  the  failure  of  law-enforcement 
and  other  city  agencies  to  reduce  or  even 
control  the  spread  of  heroin. 

"We  warn  the  pushers:  In  this  block  you 
do  not  push."  said  the  17-year-old  leader  of 
a  gang  that  prowls  the  Lower  East  Side.  'We 
tell  the  dope  fiends:  Here  you  do  not  steal. 
If  they  listen  to  us,  fine.  They  push  their 
poison  someplace  else.  If  they  do  not  listen, 
we  get  them." 

F-or  the  poor,  as  well  as  for  officials  who 
face  the  problem  every  day.  drug  addiction 
In  New  York  seems  to  defy  solution  even  as 
it  grows  more  acute. 

The  police  have  not  been  able  to  eliminate 
It  or  even  effectively  control  it:  various 
therapeutic  programs  have  shown  both 
promise  and  failure  and  those  in  charge 
often  show  an  inability  to  cooperate  with  one 
another;  and  hospitals,  which  have  the 
potential  for  doing  much,  have  thus  far  been 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  do  anything 
substantial. 

The  result  is  a  social  crisis  of  Immense  cost 
and  complexity  that  has  ravaged  com- 
munities, disrupted  the  city,  and  continues 
to  drain  human  and  financial  resources— 
with  no  end  In  sight. 

A  two-month  study  of  the  narcotics  prob- 
lem by  The  New  York  Times  indicates  that 
in  areas  infested  with  addicts,  the  residents 
now  regard  retribution  as  preferable  to 
promises  of  protection  and  plans  for  thera- 
peutic programs  that  never  seem  big  enough, 
prompt  enough  or  workable. 

The  emerging  pattern  of  violence  is  evi- 
dent mostly  on  the  Lower  East  Side  and  in 
Harlem  and  a  few  areas  in  Brooklyn.  In 
other  areas,  such  as  the  Hunts  Point  sec- 
tion of  the  Bronx,  the  fear  of  Jimkles  and 
pushers  has  led  not  to  counterattack,  but 
to  a  fearful  capitulation  of  spirit  and  an  ac- 
ceptance of  a  Wild  West  kind  of  lawlessness. 
The  addict  who  used  to  be  tolerated  as  a 
ntiisance  or  even  embraced  as  a  "sick"  friend 
is  now  hated  as  a  sneak  thief  and  feared  as  a 
mugger;  the  pusher  who  used  to  be  disdain- 
fully regarded  as  a  ne'er-do-well  or  perhaps 
even  admired  as  a  poor  boy  who  had  made  It 
big,  is  now  despised  as  a  menace  to  the  chil- 
dren who  can  easily  buy  narcotics  in  the 
schoolyard. 

Among    the    investigation's    findings    are 
these: 

At    least    one    large,    organized    group    of 
Puerto  Rlcans  and  Negroes  have  beaten  up 
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pushers  and  addicts  on  the  Lower  Kast  Side 
in  the  area  between  Second  and  14th  Streets 
and  along  Avenues  C  and  D  One  g&ng  mem- 
ber said  he  was  doing  it  "because  the  junk- 
ies are  destroying  my  people." 

Other  grouj)8  of  teen-agers  and  young  peo- 
ple have  formed  gangs  and  say  they  are  plan- 
ning to  do  the  same  thing  elsewhere  on  the 
Lower  East  Side  and  in  Harlem. 

More  common  than  the  youth  gangs  are 
self-defense  groups  among  adults.  There  are 
more  than  90  tenant  patrols  operating  In  the 
city's  public-housing  projects,  and  the  city 
Is  paying  patrol  leaders  $2.50  an  hour. 

Tenement-dwellers  on  the  Lower  East  Side 
have  armed  themselves  not  only  with  clubs 
and  knives,  but  also  with  rifles  and  hand- 
guns, to  protect  themselves  and  their  build- 
ings. One  group  on  East  Seventh  Street  has 
even  purchased  walkie-talkies  for  patrol  use. 

Although  the  pwlice  deny  any  knowledge 
of  the  armed  self-defense  groups,  members 
say  that  the  police  have,  in  fact,  encouraged 
them.  One  patrolman  is  credited  with  teach- 
ing tenants  how  to  make  clubs  of  old  table 
legs. 

Mall  theft  by  heroin  users  is  so  frequent 
that  the  Post  Office  is  sptending  (360,000  a 
year  on  overtime  in  the  Bronx  and  In  Brook- 
lyn for  special  protection. 

NOT    A     NEW    APPROACH 

Vigilante  groups  are  not  new,  either  here 
or  elsewhere  nor  is  violence  new  as  a  means 
of  dealing  with  community  problems.  But 
the  growing  preference  for  applying  these 
tactics  to  drug  pushers  and  users  is  viewed 
by  some  observers  as  a  portent  of  widespread 
acceptance  of  an  oversimplified,  punitive  so- 
lution to  a  vastly  complicated  issue. 

Animosity  toward  the  addict  has  reached 
such  a  point  in  some  neighborhoods  that  pol- 
iticians who  have  supported  progressive  ap- 
proaches to  addiction  control  are  under  in- 
creasing pressure  to  support  any  action  that 
will  take  junkies  out  of  circulation. 

An  aide  to  one  liberal  state  legislator,  who 
asked  that  his  name  not  be  used,  said: 
"Don't  kid  yourself  that  this  'sweep  the 
streets'  business  is  limited  to  conservatives. 
It'd  probably  be  even  more  Intense  In  the 
poorer  neighborhoods.  The  people  who  are 
demanding  It  are  the  very  people  who  used 
to  provide  the  Impetus  for  liberal  legisla- 
tion." 

The  new  and  Intense  loathing  of  the  addict 
is  coupled.  In  the  felums,  with  an  ambivalence 
toward  the  jwlloe.  People  say  they  want  more 
police  protection,  but  also  say  they  have  lost 
faith  In  the  police. 

Poor  families  have  lost  their  television 
sets  to  addict  thieves.  The  current  militancy 
against  addict  and  pusher  is  heightened  by 
the  fact  that  families  are  now  losing  much 
more  than  television  sets.  They  are  losing 
young  sons  and  daughters.  Por  the  facts 
clearly  indicate  that  addiots  are  getting 
younger  with  every  passing  year. 

Dr.  Michael  Baden,  associate  medical 
examiner  of  New  York,  says  that  In  1967  the 
median  age  of  addicts  who  died  after  using 
heroin  was  28.  Now  the  median  age  Is  22. 

In  1966.  there  were  33  teen-agers  who  died 
In  New  York  after  taking  heroin.  Last  year 
the  number  rose  to  72.  But  In  three  months — 
June,  July  and  August — 71  died  this  year. 
Sixty  per  cent  of  them  were  black  and  30 
per  cent  were  Puerto  Rican.  Addicts  aged  14 
are  not  uncommon  these  days  and  slum  resi- 
dents report  that  8-year-olds  are  experi- 
menting with  heroin  bought  In  the  school- 
yard. 

The  state  of  hostilities  that  now  exists  in 
the  most  beleaguered  neighborhoods  Is  one 
that  nobody  wants  to  talk  about.  The  tene- 
ment-dweller Is  angry  but  he  does  not  like 
to  speak  of  retribution;  the  role  of  gvm-toter 
U  not  one  he  Is  easy  with.  He  does  not  like 
making  war  on  p>eopIe  he  knows. 

Nor  does  every  neighborhood  react  to  the 
problem  in   the  same   way.   Chinatown,   for 
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example,  has  a  very  sm&ll,  though  growing, 
problem  among  its  teen-agera,  but  no  de- 
fense measures  were  observed  there.  A  resi- 
dent of  the  neighborhood  said  most  parents 
refused  to  admit  that  any  problem  existed, 
blnce  the  uae  of  heroin  carried  with  it  a 
terrible  stlg^ma  among  the  Chinese. 

THE    ITALIAN    ATTITUDE 

People  of  Italian  extraction  on  the  Lower 
East  Side  also  have  a  small  but  developing 
addiction  problem  among  their  young.  But 
no  organized  defense  groups  are  evident  In 
Little  Italy,  either,  and  junkies  are  almost 
never  seen  there.  Addicts  with  Italian  names, 
however,  appear  In  Puerto  Rican  blocks  on 
the  Lower  East  Side. 

"The  Italians  will  not  tolerate  dope  ad- 
dicts In  their  midst."  said  a  resident  of  Little 
Italy.  Asked  how  the  Italians  managed  to 
prevent  addicts  from  swarming  over  them, 
he  repUed;  "We  do  it  like  we  have  always 
done  it.  If  we  have  a  problem  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, we  settle  it  In  the  neighborhood." 

The  same  ethnic  groupw  reacted  differently 
In  different  places.  The  Puerto  Rlcans  of  the 
Lower  Blast  Side  were  "turf"-oriented,  well 
aware  that  they  had  a  problem  and  predis- 
posed to  settle  it  themselves — an  attitude 
similar  to  that  of  the  Italians  to  the  west  of 
them,  although  not  so  well  established. 

But  in  the  Hunts  Point  section  of  the 
Bronx  the  Puerto  Rlcans  seemed  more  sub- 
missive, less  sure  of  themselves,  distrustful 
of  both  police  and  pusher. 

HARLEM     minister's     VIEWS 

in  Harlem  at  least  three  groups  advocate 
dealing  very  firmly  with  the  addict.  Some 
members  of  all  groups  admltt-ed  they  were 
armed  when  they  went  Into  the  street  to 
search  for  addicts.  Others  said  they  dealt 
with  addicts  and  pushers  only  with  their 
fists.  The  intention  among  members  of  all 
three  groups  was  simply  to  drive  addicts  and 
pushers  from  their  neighborhoods — there 
wEis  little  talk  of  rehabilitation  or  hospital- 
ization. 

Perhaps  the  most  outspoken  proponent  of 
a  street  offensive  against  addicts  and  pushers 
is  the  Rev.  Oberla  Dempsey  of  the  Upper 
Park  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  who  believes 
there  are  250,000  heroin  users  in  Harlem 
alone.  He  carries  a  revolver  with  him  be- 
cause he  fears  that  pushers  may  attack  him 
for  his  firm  stand  on  narcotics. 
'  When  Mr.  Dempsey  speaks  of  the  problem 
his  language  may  seem  more  reminiscent  of 
what  one  can  hear  from  the  most  conserva- 
tive law-and-order  advocate,  rather  than  a 
Harlem  preacher.  But  the  similarities  are 
superficial.  Mr.  E>empsey  talks  out  of  desper- 
ation, not  Ideology. 

'  "We  don't  advocate  taking  the  law  in  our 
own  hands."  he  said,  "but  the  emphasis  of 
the  law  is  placed  on  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  criminal,  not  the  decent  citizen.  I 
think  every  addict  who  is  on  the  streets 
must  be  removed  from  Harlem.  The  gov- 
ernment should  set  up  health  camps  outside 
the  city,  in  old  Army  bases  upstate.  A  lot  of 
so-called  bleeding-heart  liberals  could  go  up 
and  act  as  counselors." 

Another  group  advocating  a  militant  ap- 
proach is  the  Harlem  Youth  Federation.  Its 
president.  Hannibal  Ahmed,  is  currently  un- 
der indictment,  charged  with  conspiring  with 
five  other  Harlem  Negroes  to  klU  a  white 
policeman  every  week.  They  have  all  pleaded 
not  guilty. 

Mr.  Ahmed  and  his  colleagues  are  particu- 
larly concerned  about  the  Increased  use  of 
heroin  among  children  and  what  they  call 
the  inability  of  the  police  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

Federation  members  talk  to  children  when- 
ever and  wherever  they  can.  alerting  them 
to  the  perils  of  narcotics  use.  Frequently, 
when  they  meet  with  groups  of  children, 
they  sing  this  song,  to  the  tune  of  "Old  Mac- 
Donald": 
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"Eee-i,  Eee-o,  drugs  must  go, 

Dah.-iUih-iah.-dah-dah. 
The   pushers   must    be    off-oJJ-otl, 

Dash-dah-dah-dah-dah. 
The  people  must  work  both 

day  arid  night, 
Time  for  us  to  put  up  a  fight. 
Eee-i,  Eee-o  drugs  must  go 

Dah-dah-dah-dah-dah." 

Mr.  Ahmed  sajrs  that  "some  of  the  older 
brothers  are  giving  dop>e  to  lO-year-olda  and 
there  Is  no  place  for  them  to  get  help." 

The  Harlem  Youth  Federation  has  a  mat- 
tress In  Its  125th  Street  headquartera  and  Ita 
members  stand  ready  34  hours  a  day  to  help 
any  addict  who  wants  to  detoxify  himself. 

This  summer  38  of  the  federation's  60 
members  asked  Harlem  residents  between 
110th  and  l&Sth  Streets  how  they  thought 
addicts  should  be  handled  in  the  community. 

TTie  consensus  was  summed  up  by  such 
comments  as  "Knock  their  heads  In,"  "They 
are  killing  our  people"  and  "They  should  be 
killed." 

The  head  of  the  third  group  adTocatUxg 
drastic  meastires  against  addicts  is  John 
Shabazz  of  the  Black  Citizens  Patrol,  an 
organization  claiming  155  members.  It  was 
formed  al>out  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Mr.  Shabazz.  a  former  associate  of  Malcolm 
X.  said  he  wanted  no  money  and  no  help  from 
the  police — only  that,  starting  this  fall,  his 
followers  would  try  to  "discourage"  those 
who  would  sell  narcotics  in  Harlem  public 
schools. 

"We  have  the  names  and  photographs  of 
pushers,"  he  said,  "and  we  will  have  people 
inside  the  schools  to  turn  over  the  names  to 
the  proper  authorities.  If  they  don't  deal 
with  the  problem,  w^e  will  have  to  deal  with  It 
our  own  way." 

A  former  Harlem  heroin  dealer  who  esti- 
mates he  made  »4.000  to  »5.000  a  week  on 
sales  of  about  four  pounds,  was  asked  how  he 
justified  what  he  did.  The  dealer,  whose 
name  cannot  be  used,  replied: 

"I  never  gave  it  a  thought  whether  it  was 
right  or  wrong.  It  was  Just  a  way  of  making 
money.  I  was  never  in  any  trouble.  You  can 
get  into  trouble  by  selling  some  bad  dope. 
I  knew  I  was  getting  good  dope  from  the 
people  I  was  dealing  with." 

He  Insisted  however,  that  "I  never  sold  to 
kids  "  The  dealer  was  disconcerted  recently 
to  learn  that  his  teenage  son  used  heroin. 

Mr.  Shabazz  was  invited  to  lecture  to  a 
group  of  teenagers  in  a  church  basement  in 
Central  Harlem.  The  spirit  of  the  meeting 
was  almost  evangelical. 

Mr  Shabazz:  Only  a  firstclass  jackass 
would  stick  a  needle  In  his  arm  and  shoot 
up.  What  kind  of  fool  would  do  that? 

TOU    KNOW    WHAT    TO    DO 

Teen-agers  (in  unison)  :  Somebody  who 
don't  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

Mr.  S:  What  kind  of  dope  Is  here  in 
Harlem? 

Teen-agers  (shouting)  :  Cocaine!  Heroin! 
Weight  pills!  Reefers! 

Mr.  S;  What's  the  youngest  age  of  an  ad- 
dict that  you've  heard  of?  Teen-agers:  Eight! 

Mr.  S:  Where  do  drugs  come  from  In  the 
schools?   Teen-agers:    Pushers! 

Mr.  S:  Do  the  pushers  go  to  school?  Teen- 
agers:  Yes! 

Mr  S:  And  what  school  has  more  drug 
pushers  than  any  other? 

Here  the  teen-agers  were  not  unanimous, 
filling  the  room  with  shouts  of  the  high 
schools  they  knew — George  Washington. 
Louis  D  Brandels.  Charles  Evans  Hughes. 
Benjamin  Franklin. 

Mr.  Shabazz  then  told  the  teen-agers  that 
If  anyone  came  up  to  them  and  offered  them 
drugs,  "you  know  what  to  do — knock  the 
hell  out  of  them."  The  youngsters  applauded. 

The  Harlem  groups  are  for  the  most  part 
only  threatening  violence,  but  one  gang  on 
the  Lower  East  Side  has  already  skirmished 
with  pushers.  Gang  members  say  that  one 
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of  their  number  was  murdered  last  year;  re- 
taliation, they  say,  from  the  pushers. 

The  gang,  which  has  a  name  but  does  not 
want  It  published,  claims  more  than  100 
members.  It  is  armed  and  Is  led  by  a  17- 
year-old  youth  who  will  be  called  Ramon 
here. 

"We  have  agents  who  follow  Junkies  and 
pushers  around,"  Ramon  said.  "We  know 
every  one  of  them.  We  know  when  pushers 
get  the  stuff  and  we  know  when  particular 
Junkies  need  a  fix.  We  know  exactly  what  is 
going  on  in  this  neighborhood,  which  is 
more  than  I  can  say  for  the  police." 

But  perhaps  the  most  disquieting  exjierl- 
ence  Is  talking  to  ordinary  people — black  and 
white,  poor  and  not  so  poor — who  are  not 
members  of  gangs,  not  especially  young,  are 
not  violent  and  do  not  want  to  be.  People 
whose  only  contact  with  violence  has  been 
on  television  now  talk  calmly  and  seriously 
of  violence  as  necessary  for  their  survival. 

A  62-year-old  man  who  had  worked  as  a 
guard  said  he  never  walked  In  the  hall  of 
his  lower  Eaat  Side  building  unless  he  car- 
ried a  loaded  revolver  in  his  hand.  A  profes- 
sional trumpet  player  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood who  was  mugged  twice  took  karate 
lessons  and  did  battle  with  a  Junkie  who 
tried  to  mug  him  in  the  hallway  outside  his 
apartment. 

A  pregnant  housewife  who  lives  nearby 
says  she  now  thinks  of  simple  household 
Implements  as  potential  weapons. 

Several  other  women  said  they  were  pur- 
chasing small  spray  cans  of  chemical  irri- 
tants and  carrying  them  In  their  purses: 
still  other  women  were  carrying  knives  and 
cans  of  pepper. 

A  young  woman  in  the  Brownsville  sec- 
tion of  Brooklyn  says  she  will  kill  the  next 
addict  who  tries  to  steal  anything  from  her 
apartment;  a  neighbor  said  he  recently 
waited  behind  a  door  for  two  hours  with  a 
baseball  bat  for  the  addict  who  had  unsuc- 
cessfully tried  to  get  Into  his  apartment 
earlier. 

"The  good  Lord  took  a  liking  to  him,"  the 
man  said,  "because  he  didn't  come  back  and 
that's  what  saved  me  from  killing  him." 

The  superintendent  of  a  tenement  near 
the  corner  of  East  Seventh  Street  and  Ave- 
nue D  carries  a  gun.  as  does  his  wife.  "I  tell 
the  Junkies,"  he  says,  "you  fool  around  with 
me  and  I'm  gonna  fool  around  with  you." 

Over  and  over  the  visitor  finds  evidence 
that  some  neighborhoods  have  become  armed 
camps,  filled  with  people  who  believe  that 
the  only  way  to  survive  in  New  York  In  the 
year  1969  is  with  guns,  knives  and  chemicals. 

Charles  Parker,  a  Bronx  resident  who  was 
the  prime  mover  recently  In  forming  a  coali- 
tion of  youngsters  and  adults  who  patrol  the 
streets  and  report  wrongdoing  to  the  police, 
says  that  he  and  many  of  his  neighbors  have 
bought  big  television-radio-phonograph  con- 
soles because  "you  can't  carry  one  of  those 
babies  down  a  flre  escape." 

The  trumpet  player  who  took  karate  les- 
sons is  Marc  Levin.  27.  who  lived  at  278  East 
Seventh  Street  for  five  years,  but  has  since 
moved  to  a  relatively  quiet  part  of  Green- 
wich Village. 

Although  Mr.  Levin,  a  quiet  man  of  aver- 
age height  and  weight,  is  more  Interested  In 
practicing  his  horn,  he  practiced  karate  four 
to  five  hours  a  day  after  he  was  mu^ed  a 
second  time. 

OFFERS     GIFT     RECORD 

He  recalls  that  the  second  time,  he  gave 
the  Junkie  $2.35  (all  he  had)  and  offered  to 
give  him  an  autographed  copy  of  a  Jazz  rec- 
ord he  had  cut  called  "The  Dragon  Suite." 
But  some  people  approached  and  the  Junkie 
ran  off — without  the  record. 

The  Junkie  had  brandished  a  knife,  and 
that  frightened  Mr.  Levin,  who  then  began 
to  study  self-delense  techniques. 

The  third  attack — the  one  that  prompted 
his  flight  from  the  Lower  East  Side — took 
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place  last  April  24  shortly  before  7  P.M.  Mr. 
Levin  was  wearing  a  suit  (which  made  him 
stand  out  in  his  neighborhood)  and  was 
walking  on  Seventh  Street  near  home. 

"This  tall,  skinny  kid.  I  guess  he  was  about 
6-foot-2,  he  had  a  butcher's  knife.  I  remem- 
ber looking  at  the  knife  pretty  closely  be- 
cause It  looked  like  the  kind  my  old  man 
cuts  onions  with  (His  father  owns  a  kosher 
delicatessen  in  Bayonne) . 

"He  followed  me  Into  the  building  and 
up  on  the  third  floor,  when  I  was  getting  th-? 
key  out  for  my  apartment  (3-B)  he  rushed 
me.  I  threw  my  groceries  at  him,  gave  a 
karate  yell  and  tried  to  kick  him  in  the  groin. 
But  my  foot  didn't  connect. 

•J  yelled,  'hey  rube!'  a  signal  I  had  pre- 
arranged with  my  neighbor,  Tony  Rivera  In 
3A.  Tony  had  a  lead  pipe  and  was  prepared 
to  come  out  into  the  hall  If  there  was  ever 
any  trouble.  I  yelled  'Help!  help!  help!'  The 
guy  was  about  20  feet  from  me.  He  was  de- 
ciding if  he  should  take  me  or  run.  But  peo- 
ple started  coming  and  he  ran  down  the 
stairs.  Then  I  noticed  my  wrist  was  slashed." 

In  May.  Mr.  Levin  left  278  East  Seventh 
Street. 

TENANTS     FORM     PATROL 

Afterwards,  the  tenants  In  Nos.  272,  274 
and  278  formed  a  patrol.  It  was  composed  of 
20  men.  all  volunteers,  who  took  turns 
guarding  the  building.  Every  stranger  was 
stopped,  then  escorted  upstairs  to  his  desti- 
nation. The  men  were  armed  with  lead  pipes 
and  handguns,  and  one  man  even  used  a 
sword. 

Although  Deputy  Inspector  Joseph  Fink, 
commander  of  the  Bast  Fifth  Street  Police 
station,  said  he  did  not  know  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  such  group,  a  member  said  that 
a  patrolman  got  out  of  his  squad  car  one 
night  and  'taught  cs  how  to  make  cl-abs 
out  of  table  legs — alter  all,  we  were  doing 
his  work." 

The  ten:ints'  patrol  has  become  Inactive  In 
recent  weeks  because  members  grew  tired  of 
giving  It  so  much  time.  Also,  more  police 
now  patrol  In  the  area. 

Not  all  tenants'  petrols  are  so  Informal. 
Ninety-two  of  the  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority's  157  projects  have  "citizens'  pa- 
trols "  that  are  subsidized  by  the  authority 
this    year   at   the   rat«   of   $50,000   to   $75,000. 

The  money  goes  to  recruiters  and  patrol 
supervisors,  who  are  paid  $2.50  an  hour  for  a 
maximum  20-hour  week  and  for  coffee  and 
pastries  for  patrol  members,  who  spend  long 
evening  hours  guarding  the  lobbies.  Tlie  4.500 
project  residents  who  are  Just  members  are 
not  paid,  they  volunteer. 

A  visit  to  the  Rutgers  House  Project  on 
the  Lower  East  Side  found  that  most  patrol 
members  were  elderly  Jews,  Joined  by  a 
sprinkling  of  Puerto  Rlcans  and  Negroes.  So 
far,  patrol  members  have  made  no  arrests. 

Jerry  Schulman,  who  until  recently  was 
director  of  the  Rutgers  Community  Center, 
said  that  Chinese  residents  of  the  project 
refuse  to  Join  the  patrol  and  stick  together 
so  closely  that  they  seldom  called  the  police 
if  anything  went  wrong. 

A  Chinese  resident  of  the  area  offered  an- 
other explanation.  The  police  back  home  are 
corrupt  he  said,  and  many  new  arrivals  think 
that  the  police  here  must  be  Just  as  bad. 

Mr.  Schulman  says  that  Italians  and  Jews 
will  not  hesitate  to  call  the  police,  but  that 
Italians  will  not  Join  the  patrol.  Mr.  Schul- 
man attributes  this  to  their  "Individualistic 
make-up." 

But  Mrs.  Louis  Cammarota,  who  briefly 
Joined  the  Rutgers  tenant  patrol  and  then 
quit,  said  she  did  so  because  she  thought 
someone  qualified  ought  to  do  the  patrolling, 
"not  a  bunch  of  old  people." 

Irving  Levy,  a  68-year-old  widower  who 
used  to  be  a  house  painter  before  he  retired. 
Is  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
project's  citizens'  patrol.  Asked  why  he  put 
In  the  hours  and  risked  injury,  he  said  "I 
have  nothing  else  to  do.  And  besides,  I  used 
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to  be  in   the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  so  you 
can  see  I'm  qualified  for  this." 

But  Mr.  Levy  feels  he  lacks  real  authority 
and  complained  that  recently  a  couple  of 
teen-agers  ripped  off  the  armband  he  wears 
"If  I  had  a  uniform,"  he  said,  "or  a  special 
officer's  badge  and  maybe  a  club  and  a  pair  of 
handcuffs,  then  I  could  do  a  Job." 

Addicts   Steal   $2.6   Billion 

Despite  the  complexity  of  the  narcotics 
problem,  the  arithmetic  of  it  Is  simple.  There 
are  an  estimated  100,000  heroin  users  In  New 
York  City.  The  average  habit  costs  slightly 
over  $30  a  day.  which  most  addicts  cannot 
supfxjrt  through  ordinary  Jobs.  Therefore, 
they  swindle  people  out  of  money  if  they  can 
and  steal  If  they  cannot. 

Dr.  Michael  Baden,  associate  medical  ex- 
aminer, estimates  that  the  city's  heroin  users 
are  spending  at  least  $850-mllllon  a  year  with 
pushers  on  the  street,  and  may  be  stealing  as 
much  as  $2.6-blllion  a  year  In  property. 

The  reason  for  the  discrepancy  between 
what  is  stolen  and  what  Is  spent  Is  that  ad- 
dicts frequently  receive  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  real  value  of  stolen  goods.  Most  of  the 
stealing  goes  unreported.  Dr.  Baden  said,  be- 
cause so  many  of  the  victims  are  either  rela- 
tives and  friends  who  are  reluctant  to  lodge 
a  complaint,  or  others  who  feel  there  Is  little 
the  p>ollce  can  do. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  many  people  are  blam- 
ing addicts  for  most  of  tlie  burglaries,  rob- 
beries and  muggings  In  the  city.  Although  no 
comprehensive  study  has  been  done.  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  has  estimated  that  perhaps 
half  the  reported  crime  In  New  York  is  the 
work  of  addicts. 

George  F.  McGrath.  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
rections, reports  that  of  a  total  prison  papu- 
lation of  13.500.  40  pet  cent  of  the  men  are 
considered  to  be  addicts,  and  at  least  60  per 
cent  of  the  women. 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
haps we  w'ill  never  know  to  what  extent 
our  military  preparedness  program  was 
set  back  by  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara,  his  coterie  of  whiz 
kids,  and  some  of  the  tmbelievable  theo- 
ries they  concocted  to  guide  our  military 
policies.  One  favorite  dream  was  the 
business  about  mutual  deterrence  in 
which  we  allowed  the  Soviets  to  draw 
abreast  of  the  United  States  In  military 
readiness,  thereby  creating  a  stalemate 
in  which  neither  side  could  hope  to  win. 

Perhaps  now  is  the  time  to  ask  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara where  he  would  go  from  here, 
for  Marshal  N.  I.  Krylov,  commander  of 
the  Soviet  missile  forces,  recently  stated 
that  there  would  be  a  victor  in  a  nuclear 
war.  As  quoted  by  the  New  Yorl:  Times  of 
September  12,  Marshal  Krylov  stated: 

The  imperialist  ideologists  are  trying  to 
lull  the  vigilance  of  the  world's  people  by 
having  recourse  to  propaganda  devices  to 
the  effect  that  there  will  be  no  victors  In  a 
future  nuclear  war.  These  false  affirmations 
contradict  the  objective  laws  of  history. 

Victory  in  war.  If  the  Imperialists  succeed 
In  starting  It.  will  be  on  the  side  of  world 
socialism. 

It  is  reassuring  to  some  extent  to  know 
that  those  in  the  Defense  Department 
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today  are  on  the  same  wavelength  as 
Svetlana  Alllluyeva  who  pointed  out  last 
Sunday  on  "Meet  the  Press"  that  the  So- 
viet Union  is  a  totalitarian  regime. 
Dreaming  up  harebrained  theories  as  a 
defense  for  the  security  of  this  Nation  is 
a  dangerous  pastime  which  we  can  ill 
afford. 

I  insert  at  this  point  the  article  "U.S. 
Arms  OfiQcials  Worried  by  Soviet  Arti- 
cle," by  William  Beecher,  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  September  12,  1969, 

us  Arms  Officials  Worried  by  Soviet  Ar- 
ticle: Marshal  Discounts  Theort  of  No 
Winner  in  an  Atomic  War 

(By  William  Beecher) 

Washington,  September  11. — High-ranking 
diplomatic  and  military  officials,  looking  to 
the  start  of  strategic  arms  limitation  talks 
soon,  are  expressing  concern  about  a  recent 
expression  of  Soviet  strategic  thought  that 
they  say  could  dim  the  prospects  of  success- 
ful negotiations. 

Their  concern  is  based  on  a  recent  article 
by  Marshal  Nikolai  I.  Krylov,  commander  of 
Soviet  missile  forces.  He  said,  In  effect,  that 
Moscow  did  not  subscribe  to  the  American 
position  that  there  could  be  no  winner  in  a 
nuclear  war. 

The  basic  premise  of  American  strategic 
planning  Is  that  if  each  superpower  has 
enough  well  protected  nuclear  weapons  to 
retaliate  overwhelmingly  to  a  surprise  attack 
by  the  other,  neither  will  start  a  nuclear 
war. 

But  if  Russian  leaders  believe  the  possi- 
bility of  surviving  such  a  war  Is  rather  good 
and  continue  building  up  those  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons  that  promise  to  Increase 
chances  of  survival.  It  might  be  "supremely 
difficult,"  in  the  words  of  one  ranking  I>e- 
fense  Department  official,  to  work  out  an 
acceptable  arms  control  agreement. 

But  he  and  other  officials  agreed  that  this 
made  even  more  urgent  the  need  for  explor- 
ing without  delay  a  freeze  on  strategic 
weapons. 

American  planners  are  by  no  means  con- 
vinced that  the  Krylov  article,  published  on 
Aug.  30  In  the  newspaper  Sovletskaya  Ros- 
slya,  represents  the  view  of  Soviet  political 
leaders. 

But,  they  say,  there  has  been  some  evi- 
dence in  the  pattern  of  Soviet  missile  deploy- 
ment to  support  the  thesis  that  Moscow  Is 
following  what  strategists  call  "a  war-fight- 
ing damage-limiting"  course,  rather  than  the 
American  deterrent  strategy  But  the  evi- 
dence Is  admittedly  ambiguous. 

Officials  say  there  still  has  been  no  answer 
to  President  Nixon's  proposal  to  start  talks 
this  summer,  although  they  hope  for  an 
affirmative  answer  soon. 

Sources  said  there  was  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister.  Andrei  A.  Gromyko.  who  is 
expected  in  New  York  Sunday  to  attend  the 
opening  of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, might  bring  word  on  when  talks 
could  begin. 

In  his  article.  Marshal  Krylov  declared : 
scores  imperialist  view 

The  imperialist  ideologists  are  trying  to 
lull  the  vigilance  of  the  world's  people  by 
having  recourse  to  propaganda  devices  to  the 
effect  that  there  will  be  no  victors  in  a  future 
nuclear  war.  These  false  affirmations  contra- 
dict the  objective  laws  of  history. 

"Victory  In  war.  if  the  imperialists  succeed 
In  starting  it.  will  be  on  the  side  of  world 
socialism   " 

Senior  American  officials  believe  this  state- 
ment reflects  not  so  much  an  interest  In 
launching  a  first  strike  as  a  determination  to 
substantially  reduce  the  danger  to  the  Soviet 
Union  If  a  nuclear  war  should  break  out.  no 
matter  who  starts  it. 

For  the  last  several  years,  the  United  States 
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has  chosen  not  to  build  a  substantial  "dam- 
age-limiting capability."  This  would  involve 
antlballistic  missile  defenses  deployed  around 
American  cities,  and  a  stock  of  offensive  mis- 
siles sufficiently  large  and  accurate  to  de- 
stroy Soviet  missiles  before  they  could  be 
launched. 

The  United  States  Safeguard  antimissile 
system  is  designed  to  protect  two  Mlnuteman 
missile  complexes  against  surprise  attack. 
The  decision  to  limit  the  size  of  the  United 
States  missile  force  and  to  develop  small 
multiple  warheads,  are  both  designed  for  a 
response  to  a  first  strike  by  penetrating  the 
Soviet  defenses  and  destroying  Soviet  cities 
rather   than    attacking    Soviet    missile   sites. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  traditionally  been 
very  defense  minded.  Its  air  defenses  are 
mtich  larger  than  those  of  any  other  national 
and  It  was  the  first  to  deploy  antl-balllstic 
missiles. 

However.  If  the  Russians  are  determined  to 
continue  building  up  their  missiles  to  save 
as  many  Russian  lives  as  possible,  this  would 
undermine  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
devastate  the  Soviet  Union  In  response  to  a 
surprise  attack. 


NEW    BILL    WOULD    PROTECT    AN- 
TIQUE  GLASS   COLLECTORS 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OP    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUTIS 

Tuesday.  September  23,  1969 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
insert  the  following  article  by  Mr.  Stan 
Gores,  feature  editor  of  the  Fond  du  Lac 
Commonwealth  Reporter,  Pond  du  Lac, 
Wis.,  in  support  of  H.R  12284,  a  bill  to 
protect  collectors  of  antique  glassware 
against  the  manufacture  in  the  United 
States  or  the  importation  of  imitations 
of  such  glassware: 

New  Bill  Wottld  Protect  Antique  Glass 

Collectors 

(By  Stan  Gores) 

Antique  glass  collectors  as  well  as  priceless 
museum  displays  will  be  protected — at  long 
last — if  a  bin  recently  introduced  by  three 
congressmen.  Including  Henry  C  Schadeberg 
of  Wisconsin,  Is  enacted  into  law. 

The  bill,  known  as  H.R  12284,  was  pro- 
posed by  Louis  C.  Wyman  of  New  Hampshire 
and  has  since  been  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Shar- 
ing authorship  of  the  measure  with  Wyman 
and  Schadeberg  Is  O.  Robert  Watkins  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  "protect  collectors 
of  antique  glassware  against  the  manufac- 
ture in  the  United  States  or  the  Importation 
of  imitations  of  such  glassware." 

It  would  require  that  each  piece  of  Imita- 
tion glassware  be  dated  at  the  time  of  manu- 
facture. Failure  to  comply  would  be  regarded 
as  "an  unfair  method  of  competition  and  an 
unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice  in  com- 
merce under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act." 

HITS  "REPROS  " 

Provisions  of  the  bill  show  that  It  is  aimed 
at  eliminating  what  antique  collectors  have 
come  to  know  as  "reproductions."  These  are 
new  pieces  of  glassware,  sometimes  made 
from  old  molds,  in  the  same  patterns  and 
colors  as  treasured  antiques  that  date  any- 
where from  the  1700s  to  the  early  ISOOs 

The  term  "antique  glassware"  is  vised 
loosely  in  H.R.  12284,  since  It  would  clamp 
djv.n  on  Imitations  of  glass  patterns  and 
ensigns  manufactured  as  recently  as  1940. 
This  is  good,  of  course,  for  it  assures  anything 
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still  considered  "new"  of  being  eligible  in 
the  years  ahead  for  classification  as  an  an- 
tique. 

While  newly  manufactured  glassware  has 
beauty,  to  the  collector  of  antique  glassware 
a  "reproduction"  is  something  to  be  shunned. 
However,  such  "reproe"  have  found  their  way 
into  antique  shops  on  occasion  and  also  have 
been  auctioned  as  "old." 

The  veteran  collector  or  dealer  can  deter- 
mine the  age  of  glass.  In  most  cases,  by  other 
signs  and  will  spot  a  reproduction.  But  some 
reproductions  are  very  good — and  high 
prices  have  been  paid  for  glass  Items  that, 
rightfully,  are  being  marketed  in  the  gift 
shops  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

BrYERS    ARE    WART 

In  recent  years  collectors  in  Fond  du  Lac 
and  elsewhere  have  shown  a  tendency  to 
avoid  types  of  glassware  that  have  been  re- 
produced. Milk  glass,  cranberry  and  carnival 
are  three  examples,  and  there  are  many  more 
This  has  made  the  Inexperienced  buyer  wary 
of  putting  his  money  on  the  line,  even  for  a 
bona  fide  antique  that  a  dealer  knows  to  be 
old.  And  as  a  result,  the  true  value  of  some 
genuine  old  glassware  has  dropped. 

Over  the  years,  dealers  and  advanced  col- 
lectors have  become  experts  In  the  field  of 
glassware  as  well  as  other  antiques.  H.R. 
12284  will  offer  them  the  kind  of  "proof  "  of 
quality  they've  not  always  had  in  the  past. 
For  the  collector.  It  also  would  take  some  of 
the  "guesswork  "  out  of  costly  purchases  and 
safeguard  his  Investment.  And  the  authentic- 
ity of  outstanding  antique  displays  such  as 
that  shown  at  the  Oshkosh  Museum  also 
would  be  assured. 

Glass  manufacturers,  as  well  as  importers, 
are  expected  to  fight  the  biU.  There  may  be 
amendments. 

But  those  interested  in  antique  glassware — 
and  there  are  thousands — already  are  prepar- 
ing for  the  battle  by  writing  their  senators 
and  representatives  to  urge  that  the  bill  be 
passed. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  NORTH 
VIETNAM 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  17.  1969 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  "Am  I  a  wife  or  a  widow?"  "Is 
my  son  a  prisoner  of  war  or  is  he  'miss- 
ing in  action'?"  These  are  the  questions 
asked  by  Mrs.  Jean  C.  McDaniel  and 
Rev.  Charles  Jerome  Honeycutt  when 
they  visited  my  office  last  week.  They 
came  to  Washington,  along  with  other 
husbands  and  parents  and  children  of 
captured  Americans  in  Vietnam,  to  pro- 
test the  inhumane  treatment  of  prison- 
ers by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  to 
plead  for  some  information  about  their 
husbands  and  sons. 

Mrs.  McDaniel  lives  with  her  two  chil- 
dren in  Greensboro.  Her  husbaiui  was 
shot  down  over  North  Vietnam  while  on 
an  Air  Force  reconnaissance  flight  early 
in  the  Vietnam  war.  For  3  years  he  was 
listed  as  "missing  In  action."  Mrs.  Mc- 
Daniel lived  for  these  years  without 
knowing  whether  her  husband  was  dead 
or  alive,  without  a  word  of  any  kind 
concerning  him.  Last  July,  she  was  shown 
an  enlarged  photograph  taken  from  a 
North  Vietnamese  propaganda  film  of 
the  prison  camp :  she  recognized  her  hus- 
band In  the  picture.  But  Mrs.  McDaniel 
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has  not  received  any  confirmation  of  this 
from  the  Red  Cross  or  any  other  group. 
She  writes  her  husband,  but  does  not 
know  whether  or  not  he  receives  her 
letters.  Mrs.  McDanlel  has  one  brother 
now  serving  in  Vietnam.  Another  brother 
is  in  the  Marines  and  expects  to  go  to 
Vietnam  soon.  This  obviously  brave 
woman  said: 

You  can  only  take  so  much. 

Reverend  and  Mrs.  Honeycutt  also  live 
in  Greensboro.  He  is  pastor  of  the  New- 
lyn  Street  Methodist  Church.  Their  son, 
Jerry,  is  a  jet  fighter  pilot.  His  plane  and 
a  companion  fighter  plane  were  reported 
missing  over  North  Vietnam.  They  do 
not  know  for  certain  whether  Jerry  is 
missing  or  was  captured.  Their  hopes 
that  Jerry  is  alive  and  a  prisoner  of  war 
come  from  a  North  Vietnam  news  report 
that  stated  that  on  the  date  and  in  the 
area  where  his  plane  was  lost,  "two  planes 
were  shot  down  ^nd  the  pilots  captured." 
But  for  2  years  they  have  heard 
no  word  as  to  whether  or  not  their  son  is 
alive.  Reverend  Honeycutt  says  that  the 
constant,  gnawing  anxiety  of  not  know- 
ing their  son's  fate  has  affected  his  wife's 
health.  The  Honeycutts  say  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  would  classify  his  son, 
Jerry,  as  they  do  all  other  prisoners,  as 
a  "war  criminal"  rather  than  a  "prisoner 
of  war."  This  terminology  means  that  the 
Red  Cross  is  therefore  unable  to  get 
messages  to  or  from  Jerry.  Far  from 
being  a  "war  criminal,"  Jerry  Honeycutt, 
like  most  American  young  men,  was  serv- 
ing out  of  a  sense  of  duty  and  not  in  any 
warlike  spirit.  He  was  an  all-State  high 
school  football  player  and  an  outstand- 
ing halfback  at  Duke  University. 

Mrs.  McDaniel  and  Reverend  Honey- 
cutt gave  me  permission  to  tell  their 
stories  in  the  hope  that  .it  might  be  of 
help  to  other  prisoners  of  war.  Initially, 
returned  American  prisoners  have  re- 
mained silent  about  their  treatment  in 
prison  because  they  feared  for  Ameri- 
cans left  behind.  For  the  same  reason, 
our  military  has  been  silent  concerning 
their  mistreatment.  But  remaining  silent 
has  not  brought  about  any  better  treat- 
ment of  our  prisoners. 

Recently  released  prisoners  have  been 
urged  by  their  fellow  prisoners  to  "tell  it 
like  it  is"  without  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences to  those  prisoners  left  behind. 
The  prisoners  had  noticed  that  life  im- 
proved when  generals  visited  their 
camps.  Released  prisoner  Robert  Frish- 
man  said  this  caused  the  prisoners  to 
believe  that  "possibly  the  higher  ups  in 
North  Vietnam  may  not  know  the  truth 
about  our  treatment."  This  supposition 
seems  plausible.  The  North  Vietnamese 
are  extremely  sensitive  about  U.S.  pub- 
lic reaction  to  the  war's  coverage  in  the 
American  press,  which  is  carefully  scru- 
tinized by  a  special  section  of  the 
government. 

This  is  why  so  much  publicity  is  being 
given  to  our  prisoners'  plight  at  this 
time.  This  is  why  Mrs.  McDanlel  and 
Reverend  Honeycutt  came  to  Washing- 
ton, along  with  many  other  parents, 
wives,  and  children  of  prisoners,  to  tell 
their  stories.  This  is  why  resolutions, 
such  as  the  one  I  cosponsored,  have  been 
introduced  in  Congress. 
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Ambassador  Lodge  presented  this  res- 
olution to  the  Communist  delegates  in 
Paris  last  Saturday  and  informed  the 
Communists  of  the  wide  bipartisan  sup- 
port this  and  other  similar  resolutions 
have  in  Congress  and  the  impact  they 
have  had  on  public  opinion  both  here 
and  abroad. 

The  administration  has  been  urged  to 
settle  the  question  of  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war  before  all  other  questions 
are  settled  in  Pari*. 

We  must  do  everything  possible  to  en- 
sure that  these  prisoners  are  humanely 
treated  and  identified,  sick  and  injured 
released.  The  Red  Cross  must  be  allowed 
to  inspect  the  camps,  and  prisoners'  mail 
aillowed  to  be  delivered.  None  of  these 
is  the  case  today.  War  is  always  terrible, 
but  at  least  we  had  thought  we  had  left 
the  Dark  Ages  behind  in  the  treatment 
of  prisoners. 


THE  RIDDLE  OF  MARIHUANA 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  September  23.  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
creasing and  continued  widespread  use 
of  marihuana,  especially  among  our  very 
young  people,  is  a  problem  of  growing 
proportions.  It  is  a  problem  which  de- 
mands our  immediate  attention.  Our 
current  laws  on  marihuana  do  nothing  to 
curtail  Its  use;  if  anything,  they  force 
users  to  blatantly  flaunt  the  law. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  further  re- 
search on  marihuana  is  a  must — we  have 
evidence  of  the  fact  from  leading  medi- 
cal and  scientific  authorities.  The  use  of 
marihuana  and  its  consequences  must  be 
looked  into  more  seriously  and  in  greater 
depth.  This  is  one  problem  we  cannot 
solve  by  ignoring — for  it  will  not  Just  dis- 
appear, nor  is  it  one  we  can  continue  to 
try  to  solve  by  severe  punitive  measures. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  September  9 
Washington  Post  calls  attention  to  these 
facts.  I  submit  it  at  this  time  for  the 
Record: 

The  Riddlb  of  Marijuawa 
Among  the  great  riddles  of  contemporary 
life,  marijuana  surely  is  entitled  to  high 
rank.  There  Is  widespread  confusion,  or  at 
any  rate  disagreement,  as  to  the  extent  of  Its 
use  by  the  young,  tus  to  the  degree  of  its 
maleficence,  as  to  whether  It  Is  addictive,  as 
to  whether  smoking  It  leads  to  the  use  of 
other  drugs,  and  above  all  as  to  how  the  law 
should  deal  with  users  and  purveyors  There 
appears  to  be  a  clear  consensus,  however, 
that  existing  laws  on  the  subject  are  neither 
Just,  nor  wise  nor  effectual. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission,  which 
had  expert  task  forces  at  Its  disposal,  had 
this  to  say  about  marijuana  In  Its  com- 
prehensive report  2'/a  years  ago:  "Marijuana 
Is  equated  in  the  law  with  the  opiates,  but 
the  abuse  characterltslcs  of  the  two  have  al- 
most nothing  In  common.  The  opiates  pro- 
duce physical  dependence.  Marijuana  does 
not.  A  withdrawal  sickness  appears  when 
use  of  the  opiates  Is  discontinued.  No  such 
symptoms  are  aasoclated  with  marijuana. 
The  desired  dose  of  opiates  tends  to  Increase 
over  time,  but  this  la  not  true  of  marijuana. 
Both   can   lead   to  paychlc   dependence,   but 
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so  can  almost  any  substance  that  alters  the 
state  of  consciousness."  The  conunissiou 
urged  a  plan  of  research  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
"covering   all   aspecta  of  marijuana  use" 

In  an  interview  Just  the  other  day.  Dr 
Roger  O.  Egeberg,  the  new  health  chief  at 
HEW,  said  "the  present  laws  are  completelv 
out  of  proj>ortlon"  to  the  dangers  presented 
by  marijuana.  "I  think  they're  punitive  I 
don't  personally  think  marijuana  leads  to 
heroin.  I  feel  pretty  strongly  that  It  should 
be  placed  in  a  different  category  from  bar- 
biturates, heroin,  amphetamines  and  LSD  • 
But  the  fact  Is  that  they  are  all  more  or  lea 
Indiscriminately  lumped  together.  And  so- 
ciety In  its  horror  of  "dope  fiends"  punishes 
youngsters  who  smoke  a  reefer  now  and 
then  as  though  they  were  depraved  crimi- 
nals. 

Sen,  Harold  Hughes  called  last  week  for 
"enforceable"  laws  to  replace  "sadistic"  pun- 
ishment for  narcotics  violations  generally 
The  proposals  sent  to  Congress  not  long  ago 
by  President  Nixon  treat  drug  abuse  as  i. 
mere  law  enforcement  problem;  and  they 
put  LSD  and  hard  narcotics  in  the  same 
category  as  marijuana — despite  all  the  ex- 
pert opinion  that  they  are  essentially  differ- 
ent. Pot  smoking  among  the  young  appears 
to  be.  more  than  anything  else,  a  kind  of 
defiance  of  authority  which  can  be  dealt 
with  far  more  effectively  through  under- 
standing and  a  sense  of  proportion  than 
through  outright  condemnation  and  vindic- 
tive penalties. 

Possibly  President  Nixon  needs  a  commis- 
sion of  his  own  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
facts  of  life  about  marijuana.  If  he  chose  a 
number  of  eminent  physicians,  psychiatrists 
and  penologists  and  asked  them  to  recom- 
mend a  realistic  program  for  the  marijuana 
menace,  it  might  well  come  to  seem  less 
menanclng  and  more  manageable. 


BULGARIAN  FIGHT  FOR  FREEDOM 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF   MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  23,  1969 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  sturdy 
and  stouthearted  people  of  Bulgaria  have 
always  fought  for  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence, even  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances  they  have  never  given  up 
their  hope  for  the  eventual  attainment 
of  their  goal.  This  has  been  particularly 
true  in  their  modern  history.  For  nearly 
400  years  their  homeland  was  held  by 
the  Turks  and  they  suffered  under  their 
callous  overloads.  On  numerous  occasions 
they  rebelled  against  their  oppressors, 
but  without  effective  outside  aid  they 
could  not  attain  their  freedom,  and  un- 
fortunately many  of  these  attempts  at 
rebellion  ended  in  blood  baths. 

In  late  19th  century,  however,  they 
were  successful  because  czarist  Russia 
fought  for  them  against  the  Turks,  and 
their  freedom  was  assured  at  the  end  of 
the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-78 
Thenceforth,  independent  Bulgaria  en- 
joyed peace  for  nearly  four  decades,  but 
the  First  World  War  proved  disastrous  to 
the  Bulgarian  people.  Besides  suffering 
during  the  war,  they  were  forced  to  yield 
some  territory  to  their  neighbors.  But 
the  hard-working  peasants  did  their  best 
and  lived  happily  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  last  war.  That  war  ushered  in  calam- 
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ity  and  tragedy  for  the  people  of  Bul- 
garia, the  end  of  which  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

During  the  war  they  suffered  under 
the  Nazis,  and  In  late  1944,  when  Bul- 
garia was  "liberated"  by  the  Red  Army, 
for  a  while  some  people  thought  t)etter 
days  ahead.  But  all  that  proved  false,  for 
the  Communists  took  over  Bulgaria  and 
wanted  to  make  It  a  Soviet  outpost  in  the 
Balkans.  First,  all  freedoms  were  ta- 
booed, and  only  fanatical  Communists 
had  the  freedom  to  do  their  worst.  All 
parties  were  eliminated  by  oppression, 
and  in  that  way  the  Commimist  Party  be- 
came the  sole  political  party  In  the 
country.  It  took  more  than  2  years  for 
them  to  do  this,  and  even  then  it  was  not 
easy  for  the  Communlsrts  to  silence  their 
opponents,  but  by  mld-1947,  all  anti- 
Communist  forces  were  ruthlessly 
crushed  and  their  leaders  charged  with 
some  tnimped-up  treasonable  acts.  In 
this  way  the  indomitable  Nikola  Petkov 
was  trapped,  put  under  arrest,  and  then 
on  the  23d  of  September  he  was  hanged. 

With  the  execution  of  Petkov,  the  voice 
of  freedom  and  of  democracy  came  to  an 
end  in  Bulgaria.  Since  then,  the  op- 
pressed and  helpless  Bulgarian  people 
are  struggling,  prajdng,  and  hoping  for 
their  freedom.  Today  on  the  22d  armi- 
versarj-  observance  of  the  death  of  that 
gallant  fighter  for  freedom,  we  wish  more 
power  to  all  freedom  fighters  in  Bul- 
garia— and  ultimate  success.  Although 
the  captive  Bulgarian  people  will  observe 
the  tragic  anniversary  silently  in  their 
minds  and  hearts,  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  speak  out  on  their  behsJf  so  the  world 
will  know  that  America  will  never  con- 
done Communist  aggression. 


TAX  WRITEOPPS 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  23,  1969 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
while  reading  the  Reading  Times,  a 
newspaper  published  in  my  hometown  of 
Reeding,  Pa..  I  observed  an  editorial 
which  should  be  of  interest  to  all  tax- 
payers. 

As  we  all  recognize,  the  American  tax- 
payer is  bearing  a  heav>'  load.  The  10- 
percent  income  tax  surcharge  has 
heightened  past  demands  for  hard- 
earned  wage.  Our  citizens  are  forced  to 
divert  substantial  portions  of  their  pay- 
checks to  Uncle  Sam  at  a  time  when 
funds  are  needed  to  meet  the  rising  costs 
of  an  uncontrolled  inflation. 

Within  the  context  of  this  pervasive 
demand  for  Federal  tax  dollars,  it  was 
most  startling  and  certainly  disconcert- 
ing to  learn  from  the  Times  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  failed  to  press 
for  prompt  collection  of  some  $280  mil- 
lion in  fines,  judgments,  penalties,  and 
forfeitures  due  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  past  4-year  period.  This  revela- 
tion is  certain  to  disturb  newspaper 
readers  in  my  own  district.  American 
taxpayers  must  be  assured  that  their  load 
is  being  fairly  borne  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  collects  its  revenue  in 
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an  evenhanded  manner.  It  Is  necessary 
that  more  responsibility  be  exercised  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  analogous 
eventualities.  It  should  go  without  say- 
ing, therefore,  that  the  present  situation 
must  be  corrected. 

I  am  attaching  for  publication  in  to- 
day's Congressional  Record,  a  copy  of 
the  editorial  'Start  Collecting"  from  the 
Reading  Times  of  September  19,  1969: 
Stabt  Collkctujg 

The  federal  government,  which  always 
seems  to  be  hurting  when  it  oomee  to  money, 
apparently  lan't  too  concerned  about  money 
It  has  coming  to  It  legally. 

That  would  appear  to  be  the  caee  accord- 
ing to  a  government  report  which  says  the 
Justice  Department  has  ooUected  lees  than 
half  the  $383  miUion  In  fines,  judgments, 
penaltiee  and  forfeitures  owed  the  govern- 
ment during  the  last  four  years. 

The  dlscloeure  was  made  In  a  General 
Accounting  Office  private  report  to  Rep. 
Dante  B.  Pascell,  D-Pla..  chairman  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  subcommit- 
tee. 

Collections  In  the  last  four  fiscal  years 
totaled  $163.2  million,  or  only  about  42 
per  cent  of  the  amount  owed,  the  GAO 
said.  The  amounts  include  fines  imposed  in 
criminal  cases  and  judgments  won  by  the 
government  in  civil  actions. 

Understandably,  some  of  the  money  owed 
has  to  be  written  off  as  uncollectible  for 
various  reasons.  But  that  fact  notwithstand- 
ing, the  Justice  Department's  track  record 
in  the  collections — at  least  based  on  the 
preliminary  figures  issued  by  the  GAO — ap- 
pears to  be  poor.  Indeed. 

For  example,  the  GAO  said,  the  collection 
rate  for  Connecticut  was  a  mere  0.3  per 
cent  of  the  fines  and  judgments  Imipoeed  In 
that  district.  The  collection  rate  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  was  only  1.2 
per  cent.  For  the  Southern  District  of  Ala- 
bama, it  was  2  per  cent,  and  for  the  North- 
ern District  of  that  same  state.  5  per  cent. 

Considering  the  government's  constant 
quest  for  sources  of  new  or  increased  rev- 
enues and  the  growing  restlessness  of  Amer- 
ican taxpayers,  it  seems  obvious  that  one 
way  to  help  foot  the  bill  would  be  for  the 
government  to  take  more  strenuous  efTorta 
to  collect  the  millions  of  dollars  legitimately 
due  It. 

Such  a  move,  it  strikes  us,  not  only  Is 
Imperative,  but  Is  mandatory. 
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A.Ci.D.S   NEW    WITCH    HUNT— THE 
ULTIMATE  ABSURDITY 


AUSTIN  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 
AID  CAMILLE  VICTIMS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday,  September  23.  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Govern- 
ment employees  in  Austin,  Tex.,  rallied 
in  admirable  fashion  to  a  plea  for  help 
when  Hurricane  Camille  struck  our 
neighlxjrs  in  the  gulf  coast  area. 

On  short  notice,  the  Federal  employees 
stockpiled  food  and  money  for  the  home- 
less victims.  They  gathered  800  cubic  feet 
of  boxed  food,  clothes,  and  linens.  They 
donated  $260  in  checks  for  the  Red  Cross; 
$375  in  checks  for  the  Salvation  Army 
and  $85  in  cash  to  purchase  food. 

Obviously,  the  Federal  employees  in 
Austin  care. 

I  congratulate  each  of  them  for  putting 
their  concern  into  action. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  23,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
A.C.L.U.  witch  himters  have  announced 
that  they  are  seeking  to  prevent  the  read- 
ing of  the  Congressional  Record  tran- 
scription of  prayers  delivered  in  the  U.S. 
Congress.  This  imperious  demand  points 
out  the  ridiculousness  of  leftwlng  censor- 
ship. 

The  A.C.L.U..  as  the  self-appointed 
champion  of  free  speech,  has  reached  the 
ultimate  absurdity.  Perhaps  if  God  were 
a  four-letter  word,  He  would  be  accept- 
able to  A.C.L.U. — academic  freedom 
would  demand  his  admission  to  the  class- 
room. 

Federal  courts  have  been  quick  to  de- 
tect and  forbid  ingenious  evasions  of 
their  school  integration  decrees.  Follow- 
ing the  precedent  established  in  the 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  case,  we  could  ex- 
pect a  Federal  court  to  recognize  this 
ingenious  evasion  of  their  prohibition  of 
school  prayer  and  to  react  by  forbidding 
the  Congress  to  open  its  sessions  with 
prayer,  and  in  the  alternative  forbidding 
the  publication  of  these  prayers  In  the 
Congressional  Record  where  they  might 
be  used  to  inspire  the  minds  of  school- 
children with  an  idea  not  approved  by 
the  A.CX.U.  guidelines. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  Congres- 
sional Records  which  I  distribute  to 
the  schools  in  my  district  are  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children. 

I  include  the  following  articles: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  11,   1969] 
Netcono  Detiant  on   School  Prates — Di- 

SPTTX    High    Court,    Jxrsxt    Town    Asks 

"Mediation" 

(By  Ronald  Sullivan) 

Nbtcong.  N.J  ,  September  10. — This  sm&U 
rural  community  in  western  Morris  County 
has  decided  to  defy  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court's  prohibition  against  public- 
school  prayer. 

The  decision  in  favor  of  school  prayer  was 
branded  by  the  New  Jersey  chapter  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  today  as 
tantamount  to  "anarchy," 

For  nearly  a  week  775  public-school  stu- 
dents have  been  asked  every  morning  to  re- 
main in  their  seats  before  classes  for  30 
seconds  of  "voluntary,  silent  meditation," 

The  meditation  was  ordered  last  week  by 
the  borough's  Board  of  Education  as  an  In- 
terim measure  while  a  group  of  local  clergy- 
men negotiated  a  prayer  acceptable  to  all 
faiths  here. 

The  clergymen  met  today  in  the  ofBce  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  but  failed  to 
agree  on  a  common  prayer  and  announced 
they  wanted  to  "study  the  matter  further," 
The  only  dissent  wtis  by  Rabbi  Richard  Sobel 
of  Temple  Beth  Shalom,  in  nearby  Roxbury 
Township. 

Rabbi  Sobel  was  asked  to  Join  in  today's 
prayer  discussion,  but  he  decUned  on  the 
ground  that  the  board's  action  violated  Fed- 
eral and  state  laws  against  religious  practices 
in  public  schools 

The  A.CX.U,  announced  meanwhile  that  It 
was  starting  a  court  suit  attacking  the  board's 
action  on  the  ground  that  prayers  in  public 
schools  were  banned  by  both  the  tinlted 
States  Supreme  Court  and  the  State  Supreme 
Court  In  1963. 
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Although  the  Republican  majorities  in  the 
Legislature  have  approved  two  successive 
measures  authorizing  "silent  school  prayer." 
Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes,  a  Democrat,  vetoed 
the  first  and  is  expected  to  let  the  second 
die  on  the  ground  that  the  measures  are 
unconstitutional. 

Netcong  is  not  alone  In  its  defiance.  A  sur- 
vey a  few  years  ago  found  that  devotional 
readings  were  being  conducted  In  13  per  cent 
of  the  country's  public  schools  and  that  the 
figure  In  the  South  was  Just  under  50  per 
cent. 

TTie  New  Jersey  Education  Department  hM 
said  the  controversy  here  is  strictly  an  Issue 
for  the  courts  to  decide. 

"The  last  thing  we  Intended  to  do  was  to 
defy  the  United  Stales  Supreme  Court  or  the 
United  States  Constitution,"  said  Palmer 
Stracco,  president  of  the  board  "But  we  feel 
In  our  hearts  we  are  doing  the  right  thing  by 
ser\ing  the  will  of  the  people  who  elected  us 
to  the  board." 

The  board's  action,  taken  last  week,  was 
approved  with  only  one  opposing  vote  Last 
night  the  Borough  Council  voted  to  support 
the  board's  action,  again  with  only  one  dis- 
senting vote. 

Councilman  Dominlck  Arbollno,  who  intro- 
duced the  council's  endorsement  measure, 
said  the  Supreme  Court  "has  no  right  to  de- 
prive school  children  of  freedom  of  religion" 
The  only  dissenting  Councilman,  Samuel 
Guglieminl,  called  the  move  "a  return  to 
anarchy." 

Local  American  Legion  pests  were  sum- 
moned tonight  to  nearby  Dover  by  their 
Committees  on  Americanism  to  study  ways 
of  keeping  school  prayers.  A  local  "In  God  We 
Trust  Committee"  also  is  busy  obtaining  pe- 
titions endorsing  classroom  prayer. 

Stephen  M.  Nagler.  executive  secretary  of 
the  state  chapter  of  the  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
described  the  situation  here  today  as  "close 
to  anarchy." 

"No  one  is  against  prayers."  he  said,  "but 
the  Constitution  clearly  stipulates  that  we 
cannot  have  them  in  public  schools.  If  the 
board  says  it  is  reflecting  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority, then  It  has  ab.solute';y  no  concept  of 
the  democratic  principles  oi  majority  rule 
that  protects  minority  rights.  ' 

Netcong,  which  has  a  population  of  3,500. 
is  predominantly  Roman  Catholic,  with  a 
heavy  concentration  of  residents  of  Italian 
descent.  The  community's  high  school  has 
340  students,  half  of  whom  come  from  neigh- 
boring Stanhope,  in  Sussex  County. 

Joseph  Stracco,  the  School  Superintendent 
and  a  nephew  of  the  board's  president,  said 
today  that  the  meditation  period  had  been 
accepted  by  every  student  without  incident 
He  said  no  one  was  asked  to  bow  his  head  or 
stand  up.  Anyone  who  opposes  the  medita- 
tion is  told  he  can  leave  the  room,  he  said 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  16.   1969] 

School  To  Evade  Ban  on  Prayer  by  Using 

Congressional  Record 

Netcong,  N.J.,  September  15. — Sections  of 
the  Congressional  Record  quoting  prayers  re- 
cited by  chaplains  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  will  be  read 
to  students  in  the  Netcong  public  schools 
starting  tomorrow. 

Palmer  Stracco,  president  of  the  Netcong 
Board  of  Education,  announced  plans  for  the 
readings  today  He  said  they  would  be  held 
in  the  high-school  gymnasium  five  minutes 
before  the  start  of  classes  each  day.  Attend- 
ance trtll  be  "strictly  voluntary,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Stracco  conceded  that  the  readings 
were  an  effort  to  circumvent  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court's  1963  ban  on  school 
prayers. 

But  he  contended  that  there  was  no  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  recitation  of 
prayers  in  Congress  and  the  recitation  by 
school  children  of  those  same  prayers. 
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"Congress  has  a  chaplain  recite  a  prayer 
and  they  are  supported  by  taxpayers,  too," 
Mr.  Stracco  said. 

Sessions  In  Congress  are  customarily 
opened  with  five-minute  prayers  recited  by 
the  Rev.  Dr  L,  R.  Elson.  the  Senate  chaplain, 
and  the  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch,  the  House 
chaplain.  Their  words,  like  all  official  state- 
ments in  the  two  chambers,  are  entered  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

However,  few  Senators  or  Representatives 
are  ever  In  attendance  when  the  prayer  is 
read. 

The  prayer  readings  in  the  Netcong  schools 
will  supplant  a  controversial  program  of  daily 
"silent  meditations,"  which  was  dropped  by 
school  authorities  last  Thursday. 

The  change  was  ordered  by  the  Board  of 
Education  In  the  face  of  a  court  challenge 
by  the  New  Jersey  chapter  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  which  charged  that  the 
meditation  violated  the  Supreme  Court's  ban 
on  school  prayers. 

That  ban  was  based  on  an  interpretation 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  church 
and  state  In  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  which  says  in  part  that  "Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof." 

The  readings  will  begin  at  Netcong  High 
School  tomorrow  and  in  the  elementary 
school  here  on  Wednesday,  according  to  Jo- 
seph Stracco,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
who  is  a  nephew  of  the  board's  president. 

population  mostly  catholic 

Tlie  first  reading  will  be  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  Aug.  8.  the  Sui>erlntendent 
said,  adding  that  the  school  district  would 
renew  its  $18-a-year  subscription  to  the  peri- 
odical for  the  purpose. 

The  prayers  In  the  Congressional  Record 
will  be  read  by  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers who  volunteer.  "We  have  lots  of  volun- 
teers, so  they'll  have  to  take  turns,"  the 
Superintendent  said. 

Emphasizing  that  no  one  would  be  forced 
to  listen  or  pray,  the  Superintendent  said 
students  and  faculty  members  who  want  to 
attend  will  go  to  the  school  gymnasium  five 
minutes  before  the  start  of  classes.  Attend- 
ance will  be  taken  in  the  classrooms  after- 
ward, he  said. 

There  are  340  students  enrolled  at  the  high 
school  in  this  western  Morris  County  com- 
munity, half  of  them  from  nelghttoring  Stan- 
hope, in  Sussex  County.  The  elementary 
school  has  an  enrollment  of  435. 

Netcong,  which  has  a  population  of  3,500, 
is  predominantly  Roman  Catholic,  with  a 
heavy  concentration  of  residents  of  Italian 
descent. 

The  controversy  over  the  school-prayer  ban 
began  anew  here  with  the  start  of  classes 
last  week.  For  the  first  four  days,  students 
were  asked  each  morning  to  remain  in  their 
seats  before  classes  for  30  seconds  of  "volun- 
tary, silent  meditation." 

The  meditation  was  ordered  by  the  Board 
of  Education  as  an  interim  measure  while 
a  group  of  local  clergymen  negotiated  a 
prayer  acceptable  to  all  faiths  here.  But  the 
clergymen  failed  to  agree  on  such  a  prayer 
and  said  they  wanted  to  "study  the  matter 
further." 

In  the  meantime,  a  conunittee  composed 
of  three  high-school  students  and  three  fac- 
ulty members  offered  the  idea  of  reading 
from  the  Congressional  Record.  The  school 
board  accepted  It,  according  to  Mr.  Stracco, 
the  board  president,  in  the  hope  that  the 
Supreme  Court's  ban  could  thus  be 
circumvented. 

In  SayrevlUe,  in  Middlesex  County,  stu- 
dents in  the  public  schools  paused  for  five 
minutes  of  silent  meditation  today  for  the 
first  time.  The  school  board  there  maintains 
that  the  meditation  does  not  contravene  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling. 
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A  NATIONAL  CEH^TRAL  CREDIT 
UNION   CORPORATION 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  September  23,  1969 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 9,  1969,  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  froni  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
WiDNALL),  addressed  a  meeting  of  the 
Defense  Credit  Union  Council  on  a  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  National  Central 
Credit  Union  Corporation,  The  proposal 
is  relevant  to  H.R.  2  to  provide  for  an 
independent  Federal  agency  for  the  su- 
pervision of  federally  chartered  credit 
unions.  H.R.  2  passed  the  House  over- 
whelmingly on  July  28  and  is  scheduled 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  tomorrow,  Sep- 
tember 24.  The  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  <Mr.  WidnalD  makes  an  excel- 
lent presentation  as  to  the  need  for  such 
a  corporation  and  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  all  Members  of 
Congress : 

A   National   Central  CREorr  Union 

Corporation 

(Remarks    of    Representative    William    B. 

WiDNALL) 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  you  at  this  lunch- 
eon meeting  o!  the  Defense  Credit  Union 
Council.  It  gives  one  the  feeling  of  being 
where  the  action  is.  Although  Defense  Credit 
Unions  comprise  only  about  2"^;  of  the  num- 
ber of  U.S.  credit  unions,  they  account  for 
approximately  11 -"^  of  the  entire  credit  union 
membership  and  hold  around  9  7o  of  their 
savings.  In  themselves,  Defense  Credit  Un- 
ions are  a  biUion  dollar  Industry.  Among  the 
membership  of  the  Defense  Credit  Union 
Council  you  number  a  majority  of  the  na- 
tion's largest  credit  unions.  In  the  words  of 
a  TV  commercial,  "You've  come  a  long  way, 
baby". 

The  credit  union  business  has  strong  sup- 
port in  the  Congress.  As  you  know,  our  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  unanimously 
reported  a  bill  establishing  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  in  the  government  to  charter 
and  supervise  Federal  credit  unions.  The  bill 
passed  the  House  overwhelmingly  by  a  vote 
of  356  to  10. 

Among  other  things,  this  legislation  pro- 
vides for  the  cieation  of  a  9-member  advi- 
sory board.  When  the  bill  is  acted  on  by  the 
Senate  and  becomes  law.  I  have  a  sugges- 
tion which  should  rank  high  on  the  agenda 
of  the  new  Board.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Board  and  the  Administrator  of  this  newest 
Federal  agency  go  to  work  on  a  legislative 
proposal  to  establish  a  National  Central 
Credit  Union  Corfjoration.  I  would  like  to 
briefly  outline  some  of  my  thinking  on  such 
a  proposal. 

The  purpose  of  this  new  financing  Cor- 
poration would  be  to  make  temporary  ad- 
vances for  liquidity  purposes  to  Its  credit 
union  stockholding  members:  it  would  dis- 
count notes  of  its  members;  it  would  provide 
a  national  conduit  of  interlending  for  its 
members;  and  finally.  It  would  sell  short  term 
notes  in  the  capital  market  to  augment  re- 
sources available  to  members. 

The  creation  of  such  a  Corporation  need 
not  be  complex.  It  could  be  accomplished 
by  amendment  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  directing  the  Administrator  to  charter, 
organize  and  supervise  the  National  Central 
Credit  Union  Corporation  as  an  agency  of  the 
United  States. 
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Financing  the  Corporation  should  pose  no 
problems  for  the  $15  billion  credit  union 
industry. 

The  Corporation  would  be  authorized  to 
issue  stock  in  shares  of  $100  par  value  to  be 
sold  for  cash  at  not  less  than  par.  Each  mem- 
ber would  be  required  to  subscribe  for  stock 
in  an  amount  equal  to  1  percent  of  the  sub- 
scriber's unimpaired  capital  and  surplus  but 
not  less  than  $100.  The  Corporation  at  the 
close  of  the  calendar  year  would  adjust  the 
amount  of  stock  held  by  each  member  so 
that  such  member  would  maintain  its  in- 
vestment in  the  Corporation  at  not  less  than 
the  Kr  stock  Investment  requirement. 
The  initial  stock  subscription  would  be  paid 
for  in  cash  at  the  time  of  application  for 
membership  or  at  the  election  of  the  sub- 
scriber, in  installments  on  the  basis  of  one- 
fourth  at  the  time  of  filing  with  further 
sums  of  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
total  at  the  end  of  each  succeeding  four 
months. 

Each  Federal  credit  union  would  be  re- 
quired to  apply  for  membership  within  six 
months  of  the  effective  date  of  the  Act.  A 
State-chartered  credit  union  could  apply  for 
membership  on  the  same  basis  as  Federals. 
In  either  instance,  right  of  approval  of  the 
application  would  rest  with  the  Administra- 
tor Assuming  most  State-chartered  institu- 
tions would  w»nt  to  avail  themselves  of  mem- 
bership, stock  subscriptions  would  provide 
upwards  of  $140  million  capital  for  the  Cor- 
poration, virtually  half  of  which  would  be 
assured  since  Federals  hold  about  half  of 
the  Industry's  capital  and  unimpaired  sur- 
plus. Annual  increment's  in  stock  subscrip- 
tions at  the  current  rate  of  growth  In  credit 
unions  would  provide  the  Corporation  with 
additional  capital  of  approximately  $13  mil- 
lion per  year. 

The  Corporation  would  obtain  additional 
operating  funds  from  deposits  of  Its  mem- 
bers. These  would  be  made  at  the  election  of 
the  member  and  could  be  either  demand  or 
lime  dencsit.s  In  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
system,  member  deposits  tend  to  approxi- 
mate in  amount,  stock  subscriptions  by 
members.  Of  such  deposits,  the  time  deposit 
portion  approximates  SO.  Just  recently,  the 
Board  announced  rates  paid  on  time  deposits 
would  be  permitted  up  to  6%  .  obviously  a  de- 
sirable temporary  investment  bv  members. 
Similar  interest  return  In  this  niarket  could 
be  paid  on  time  deposits  bv  the  new  Credit 
Union  Corporation  and  they  should  prove 
attractive  as  temporary  investment  to  credit 
union  member  instltuUons.  I  would  guess 
that  as  much  as  $100  million  might  become 
available  to  the  Corporation  from  this  source 
as  credit  unions  with  excess  funds  sought 
temporary  Investment  of  such  funds.  To  pro- 
tect these  deposit  funds,  the  Corporation 
should  be  required  to  maintain  as  a  reserve 
an  amount  at  least  equal  to  deposits  received 
■  rom  its  members  invested  in  direct  or  guar- 
anteed obligations  of  the  United  States,  U.S. 
agency  obligations  or  advances  to  members. 

A  third  and  ultimatelv  most  important 
source  of  funds  for  the  Corporation  would 
De  provided  through  sale  of  short-term  notes 
or  debentures  in  the  capital  market.  Accepta- 
bility of  such  obUgations  in  the  capital  mar- 
ket Will  depend  upon  the  quality  built  into 
tne  advances  which  the  Corporation  makes  to 
Its  members. 

The  Corporation  would  be  authorized  to 
make  advances  to  its  members  upon  such  se- 
curity as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe, 
ouch  security  could  include  US.  direct  or 
guaranteed  obligations.  US  agency  issues  or 
notes  made  by  the  member  in  the  form  of 
loans  to  natural  persons.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  advance  could  not  exceed  80%  of  the  ag- 
gregate unpaid  principal  of  the  notes  with 
power  in  the  Corporation  to  require  at  any 
time  when  deemed  necessary  for  Its  prcxtec- 
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tion,  deposits  of  additional  collateral  secvirlty 
or  substitutions  of  security  by  the  borrow- 
ing institutions.  The  80 "^f  limitation  would 
provide  a  25%  cushion  In  member  loans  in 
good  standing  to  the  advances  made.  In  addi- 
tion, since  the  credit  union  obtaining  an  ad- 
vance would  be  required  to  enter  into  a  pri- 
mary and  unconditional  obligation  to  repay 
the  advance,  this  debt  obligation  In  fact 
would  have  the  protection  of  the  entire  capi- 
tal and  surplus  structure  of  the  credit  umon. 

Advances  to  a  member  would  be  limited  to 
12 '^  times  the  amounts  paid  in  by  the  mem- 
ber for  outstanding  stock  of  the  Corporation. 
The  Corporation  would  have  a  lien  on  and 
hold  the  stock  of  such  member  as  further 
collateral  security  for  all  Indebtedness  of  the 
member  to  the  corporation. 

At  the  minimum  stock  purchase  require- 
ment of  1  % ,  the  borrowing  credit  union 
would  have  a  line  of  credit  of  12 '2  times 
that  amount  which  In  turn  would  represent 
roughly  12'2%  of  its  share  account  savings 
and  unimpaired  capital  and  surplus.  The 
credit  union  could  Increase  that  line  of 
credit  by  voluntarily  purchasing  additional 
stock  in  the  Corporation.  I  would  suggest, 
however,  that  a  4%  stock  limit  be  placed  on 
such  purchases.  The  effect  of  that  would  be 
to  put  a  borrowing  limit  of  50 '^r  of  the  credit 
union's  capital  and  unimpaired  surplus  ac- 
counts on  its  borrowings  from  the  Corpora- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  go  even 
further  and  suggest  that  if  the  credit  union 
also  borrows  from  other  sources,  that  tlie 
50  Vo  borrowing  limit  apply  to  all  borrowings 
by  the  member  credit  union. 

While  the  provisions  I  have  suggested 
would  build  real  quaUty  into  obUgations  is- 
sued by  the  Corporation,  there  still  might  be 
some  question  as  to  market  acceptability  in 
these  days  of  uncertain  financial  markets. 
Consideration  might  be  given  to  back-stop 
authority  to  obtain  funds  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  such  as  v.e  have  provided  for  the 
international  lending  organizations  in  which 
we  participate.  Under  these  arrangements, 
funds  are  appropriated  without  fiscal  year 
limitation.  They  are  not  drawn  to  provide 
funds  for  operation  of  the  institutions.  In- 
stead, the  obligatlonal  authority  serves  as  a 
guarantee  back-stop  to  be  drawn  only  if  and 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  avoid  threatened 
default  of  obligations  of  the  institutions  sold 
in  the  capital  market.  Such  an  indirect  form 
of  guaranty  Imparts  to  these  obligations  a 
high  degree  of  market  acceptability  although 
basically  repayment  is  dependent  upon  the 
sound  lending  operations  of  the  institutions. 
The  same  would  be  true  If  it  is  decided  to 
seek  back-stop  Treasury  authority  for  the 
Corporation. 

You  are  well  aware,  I  am  sure,  of  the  tur- 
moil in  today's  financial  markets  Only  a 
short  time  ago.  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks 
paid  8.20  >  to  obt.iln  one-year  funds.  At  best, 
we  would  be  talking  about  expensive  credit. 
Perhaps  credit  unions  would  not  he  too  in- 
terested in  using  high  cost  credit  although 
the  loans  they  make  earn  a  rate  of  Interest 
that  would  make  the  operation  financially 
viable  even  though  there  would  be  little  as- 
sistance to  earnings. 

There  is  another  factor  which  undoubtedly 
would  come  into  play  if  your  industry  went 
for  back-stop  Treasury  financing  The  ques- 
tion Inevitably  would  arise  as  to  whether  or 
not  such  authority  could  also  be  utlhzed  In  a 
time  of  stress  to  meet  liquidity  demands 
arising  from  unusually  heavy  share  account 
withdrawals.  The  answer,  of  course,  would  be 
"Yes."  Immediately,  in  my  opinion,  that 
would  lead  into  the  question  of  share  ac- 
count insurance  for  credit  union  members. 
Because  your  industry  is  so  divided  on  this 
issue,  you  also  should  take  this  possibility 
into  consideration  in  arriving  at  a  position 
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as  to  whether  or  not  you  would  go  for  back- 
stop Treasury  authority. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  state  that  I 
strongly  believe  creation  of  a  National  Cen- 
tral Credit  Union  Corporation  would  be  good 
for  the  credit  union  industry.  It  would  per- 
mit the  effective  mobilization  of  the  indus- 
try's own  funds  to  be  shifted  efficiently  from 
surplus  to  de&clt  area*  of  loctn  dwmandB,  It 
would  provide  a  centralized  mechanism  of 
substantial  financial  stature  which  in  due 
course  could  obtain  a  sut>stantial  line  of 
credit  from  the  banking  system  f>endlng  the 
Ume  when  the  financial  market  is  in  less 
turmoil  and  affords  a  belter  oppwrtunity  to 
tap  the  capital  market  for  funds. 

I  urge  you  members  of  this  vigorous  in- 
dustry to  put  your  fertile  minds  to  work  on 
this  problem. 


UP  TO  THE  PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF     MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIV'^S 
Tuesday.  September  23,  1969 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since  I 
have  been  in  Congress,  as  my  colleagues 
well  know,  I  have  been  a  strong  advocate 
of  economy  In  Government  spending,  of 
sound  fiscal  policy. 

I  am  gratified  at  the  support  my  stand 
has  generated  in  our  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  Minnesota. 

As  an  example  of  the  editorial  opinion 
on  this  matter  of  sound  fiscal  policy,  with 
your  permission.  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  following 
editorial  written  by  Editor  Tom  Licklider 
of  the  Renville  Star-Farmer. 

As  Editor  Licklider  says: 

Only  the  people  of  the  United  States,  by 
their  patience,  understanding  and  support  of 
control  and  common  sense  In  federal  spend- 
ing policies  can  assure  that  a  few  years  from 
now  the  dollar  will  still  be  worth  somewhat 
more  than  the  paper  it  Is  printed  on 

Mr.  Sp.eaker.  I  recommend  the  read- 
ing of  this  editorial  to  my  colleagues: 
Up  to  the  People 

A  new  fiscal  breeze  is  blowing  through  the 
land  and  evidence  of  its  impact  is  seen  in  the 
re{>ort  that  the  federal  budget,  after  eight 
years  of  red  ink,  ended  fiscal  1969  with  a  sur- 
plus of  more  than  $3  billion  This  Is  a  sharp 
reversal  from  fiscal  year  1968.  when  the  fed- 
ei^  government  recorded  a  budget  deficit  of 
$25.2  billion. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  any  long- 
term  control  of  federal  spending  levels  will 
be  politically  possible.  The  brakes  are  on; 
they  are  being  felt  and  not  always  with 
pleasvire  by  those  who  are  affected.  Control- 
ling Inflation  means  such  things  as  high  in- 
terest rales  and  difficulty  in  financing  home 
buying.  It  means  greater  resistance  to  costly 
settlements  in  labor  negotiations.  It  means 
the  slowing  of  business  expansion  and, 
finally,  even  though  1970  Is  a  congressional 
election  year,  it  means  restraint  in  expansion 
of  federal  programs  and  services  in  which 
millions  of  people,  who  are  also  voters,  have  a 
vested  Interest. 

Only  the  pteople  of  the  United  States,  by 
their  patience,  understanding  and  support  of 
control  and  common  sense  in  federal  spend- 
ing policdes  can  assure  that  a  few  years  from 
now  the  dollar  wUl  still  be  worth  somewtiat 
more    than    the    paper   it   is    printed    oo. 
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NEWARK'S  NEIGHBORHOOD 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    mrw    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  23,  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
Newark  and  every  concerned  citizen  from 
business  leaders  to  housewives  to  ghetto 
residents  have  combined  to  vehemently 
protest  the  way  in  which  Newark's 
neighborhood  development  program  has 
been  mishandled  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Tomorrow,  I  am  going  to  attend  a 
meeting  with  Newark  citizens  and  oCa- 
cials  of  HUD — and  I  have  urged  Secre- 
tary Romney  to  be  personally  present — 
in  an  attempt  to  iron  out  this  urban 
renewal  crisis. 

It  appears  to  me  that  now  when  urban 
renewal  is  showing  promise  of  redirect- 
ing the  decay  of  our  major  cities,  it  is  a 
demoralizing  and  disabling  blow  to  dras- 
tically reduce  urban  renewal  funds.  If 
this  is  another  indication  of  what  our 
cities  may  expect  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, then  I,  for  one,  believe  that  we 
must  seek  an  immediate  change  in  the 
administration's  priorities. 

The  following  analysis  from  Newark's 
housing  authority  director  indicates  how 
serious  this  matter  is  in  the  field  of  hous- 
ing, employment,  health,  and  the  full 
realm  of  environmental  services  so  dras- 
tically needed  by  cities  such  as  Newark. 
Statement  by  Joseph  D,  Sivolella,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Housing  Authority 
OF  the  City  op  Newark  on  the  Neighbor- 
hood Development  Program 
At  present,  Newark's  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram consists  of  17  projects:  13  In  execution, 
2  on  which  planning  has  been  completed  but 
not  approved:   and  2  In  the  early  stages  of 
planning. 

Each  of  these  projects  I3  a  separate  entltv 
complete  unto  Itself.  Each  has  Its  own  loan 
and  grant  contract,  Its  own  set  of  books.  Its 
own  funding  and  Its  own  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate boundaries.  Any  change,  no  matter  how 
slight,  requires  an  amendment  to  that  project 
with  hearings  before  the  Planning  Board, 
the  Municipal  Council  and  the  public  (Pub- 
lic Hearings.)  Approval  must  be  obtained 
from  the  Newark  Housing  Authority  Board 
members  and  H.U.D.  In  addition,  there  must 
be  an  Amended  Loan  and  Grant  Contract 
and  perhaps  a  change  In  the  Cooperation 
Agreement  with  the  City  of  Newark. 

Under  this  system,  nothing  Is  more  certain 
than  the  fact  that  regardless  of  how  carefully 
the  original  plans  were  prepared.  It  Is  always 
necessary  to  amend  them,  and  usually  more 
than  once. 

During  December  of  1968,  the  Housing  Au- 
thority was  advised  by  H.U.D.,  that  the 
insertions  of  Section  131.  an  amendment  to 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  authorized  a  new 
method  of  operating  urban  renewal  which 
was  called  the  Neighborhood  Development 
Program  or  more  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  N.D.P.  Under  the  N.D.P,  there  are  no 
separate  projects.  It  Is  required  that  we  sub- 
mit an  annual  request  to  H.U.D.  for  funds  for 
all  urban  renewal  activities  for  which  It  Is 
anticipated  we  can  prove  we  have  the  capacity 
to  carry  out  In  all  areas  In  a  given  fiscal  year. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  adjustments  are  made 
by  H.U.D.,  which  reimburse  the  Housing  Au- 
thority for  the  difference  between  the  costs 
of  planning,  acquiring  and  demolishing  and 
the  selling  price  of  the  land. 
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Other  advantages  of  the  N.D.P.  policy  are; 

(a)  A  smooth  flow  of  federal  funds  and 
flexibility  of  movement  between  one  project 
and   another,   and 

(b)  Starting  some  needed  activity  and  ob- 
taining funds  progressively  without  waiting 
for  H.U.D.  to  finance  a  complete  project  area. 

(c)  Not  required  to  prepare  detailed  plans 
before  acquisition  Is  permitted.  A  general 
plan  Is  acceptable. 

(d)  The  Municipal  Council  does  not  have 
to  approve  separate  individual  plans  and 
Cooperation  A^greements.  One  annual  ap- 
proval of  the  N.D.P.  is  sufficient. 

While  the  process  of  converting  from  the 
old  system  to  the  N.D.P.  was  complicated 
and  difficult,  there  were  no  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  Staff  that  the  new  method  would 
ptiy  dividends  m  the  ensuing  years. 

The  Housing  authority  submitted  an  N.D.P. 
converting  its  entire  program  on  February 
18.  1969.  It  was  returned  on  February  26th 
for  minor  revisions  and  re-submltted  in  ac- 
ceptable form  on  March  6,  1969.  It  included 
13  active  projects,  plus  two  projects  for 
which  planning  had  been  completed  but  no 
funds  provided,  and  three  areas  in  the  Model 
Cities  Program    The  funds  requested  were: 

Federal  capital  grant-- $45,984,551.00 

Relocation   grant 1,760,031.00 

Rehabilitation  grant 44,  000.  00 

Total    1. $47,788,682.00 

In  the  Interim,  we  had  repeated  verbal 
assurances  from  H.U.D.  Staff  that  our  N.D.P. 
would  be  approved. 

On  Wednesday,  September  10,  1969,  we  met 
with  Mr.  Richard  Tucker,  our  HUD  Field 
Representative,  and  a  Miss  Jean  Matthews, 
an  urban  renewal  Interne.  We  were  advised 
that  our  N.D.P.  would  not  be  approved  in  its 
present  form  and  would  be  returned  to  us 
for  re-submission  not  to  Include  more  than 
20  acres.  We  were  further  advised  that  no 
city  would  have  its  N  DP.  approved  If  it  In- 
cluded more  than  20  acres.  In  addition,  we 
were  told  that  there  would  be  only  50  million 
dollars  available  for  the  entire  HUD  Region 
II  to  satisfy  revised  N.D.P. 's,  new  projects. 
Model  Cities  program  and  amendments  to 
existing  projects.  Obviously  Newark's  share 
would  be  limited  to  a  relatively  small  amount. 
We  Informed  him  that  this  would  be  totally 
unacceptable  and  requested  a  meeting  with 
Mr.  Harry  I.  Sharrott,  Assistant  Regional  Ad- 
ministrator for  Renewal  Assistance,  as  soon 
as  possible.  A  meeting  v/as  arranged  for  Fri- 
day, September  19th  at  10:30  a.m. 

A  meeting  was  called  on  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 12th,  at  9  a.m.,  with  Housing  Authority 
Staff  and  we  ordered  an  Immediate  halt  to 
all  activities,  particularly  acquisition,  dem- 
olition and  soil  stabilization  of  meadow- 
lands  sites  until  we  make  a  complete  review 
of  our  circumstances  and  pending  the  results 
of  our  conference  in  Philadelphia. 

In  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  cutback  on  our  current  pro- 
gram, it  is  necessary  to  place  the  entire 
picture  in  proper  perspective.  Since  our 
urban  renewal  program  includes  over  2.000 
acres,  the  20  acres  offered  to  us  represents 
less  than  1  To  of  the  total. 

The  chaotic  financial  position  the  Housing 
Authority  will  be  forced  into  is  evidenced  by 
the  attached  statistics  prepared  by  our  staff. 
It  Is  clear  from  these  figures  that  we  can 
complete  only  two  projects,  N.JJl-32  (Cen- 
tral Ward)  and  N.J.R-loe  (Medical  Center). 
The  balance  of  the  projects  will  have  to  be 
either  seriously  curtailed  or  stopped  entirely. 

Obviously  then,  we  simply  must  have  the 
funds  which  we  requested  to  complete  our 
present  program,  at  a  minimum,  and  we 
urgently  require  additional  funds  for  new 
projects  which  Newark  so  desperately  needs. 

The  reeponse  of  the  entire  community,  in- 
cluding commxmity  groups.  slt«  residents  on 
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sites  to  be  cleared,  the  Dusinesi  cominumty 
Including  the  Newark  Industrial  Develop, 
ment  Cojporatlon;  our  Congressional  Rep. 
resentatlves,  our  United  States  Senators,  ihe 
Governor,  the  Commissioner  of  the  State  De- 
partment  of  Commumty  Affairs,  the  Mayor 
the  Municipal  Council  and  the  local  press 
and  radio  stations  was  gratifying  and  ap- 
preciated. This  is  an  indication  that  all  seg- 
ments of  our  community  support  Newark's 
urban    renewal    program    wholeheartedly 

I  Telegram  1 

September  19,  1969 
Hon.  Qeorge  Romney. 

Secretary.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Wathington.  DC 
Am  pleased  that  HTJD  officials  have  agreed 
to  meet  with  Newark  citizens  and  officials 
Wednesday.  Sept.  24.  Critical  nature  of  New. 
ark's  problem  makes  your  personal  attention 
Imperative,  and  I  strongly  urge  that  you 
take  charge  of  this  meeting.  All  elements  in 
Newark  feel  proposed  cutback  would  be  dis- 
astrous. 

Congressman  Peter   W.   Rodino,  Jr. 

[From  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger) 
Urban  Disaster 

The  Nixon  Administration  is  flirting  with 
urban  disaster  if  it  goes  through  with  its 
plan  to  sharply  curtail  renewal  programs  for 
America's  ailing  large  cities. 

This  grim  prognosis  Is  hardly  an  exirav. 
agant,  over-statement  of  the  Implications 
that  would  result  from  Implementation  of 
urban  aid  cuts  the  President  reportedly  has 
under  consideration. 

There  has  been  no  official  announcement 
from  the  White  House  of  the  proposed  urban 
aid  reductions,  but  there  Is  a  disturbing  pat- 
tern of  administrative  policy  decisions  that 
clearly  indicates  the  renewal  programs  are 
being  severely  pruned. 

The  federal  action  is  being  taken  without 
any  consultation  with  state  or  local  govern- 
ments. But  Newark  housing  officials  have 
been  unofficially  advised  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  its  pro- 
gram would  probably  be  cut  back. 

And  the  reduction  would  be  drastic:  If  th« 
administration's  plans  are  Implemented,  the 
Newark  redevelopment  program  could  be 
scaled  down  from  $50  million  to  renew  200 
acres  to  $5  million  covering  20  acres.  The 
effect  on  a  heavily-taxed  municipality  like 
and  "sound  the  death  knell  for  American 
Newark  could  be  disastrous. 

The  former  director  of  the  city's  redevelop- 
ment agency,  Louis  IJanzig,  warns  that  the 
proposed  urban  aid  curtailment  would  vir- 
tually wipe  out  urban  renewal  in  Newark 
cities." 

The  urban  aid  reduction,  coming  as  it  does 
In  the  wake  of  the  proposed  75  per  cent 
reduction  In  federal  government  construction 
programs,  could  only  compound  and  aggra- 
vate problems  of  state  and  local  governments 
that  are  severely  strapped  financially  and 
faced  with  Increased  demands  in  education, 
welfare  and  other  areas. 

The  Nixon  Administration  might  be  able  to 
Justify  the  construction  reduction,  in  a  lim- 
ited way,  as  an  anti-inflationary  measure. 
But  it  would  be  hard  put  to  use  the  same 
economic  yardstick  in  the  urban  aid  sector, 
where  monumental  problems  are  overwhelm- 
ing municipal  governments. 

Even  conceding  the  severity  of  Inflationary 
pressures,  there  are  Other  areas  of  govern- 
ment spending  that  could  sustain  the  impact 
of  curtailment  with  lass  grievous  effect  than 
the  nation's  ailing  cities.  It  is  difficult  to 
equate  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars 
for  an  antlballlstlc  missile  system  that  Is  at 
best  of  questionable  value  with  the  urgent 
needs  of  urban  communities. 

The  prop)osed  urban  renewal  curtailment, 
if  implemented,  would  represent  a  gross  im- 
balance of  federal   priorities   that  Is  com- 
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pletely  unwarranted  and  unjustifled.  The 
Nixon'  Administration  would  be  guilty  of  a 
horrendous  social  blunder  if  it  careens  blind- 
ly down  this  disastrous  course. 

IFrom    the    Newark    Star-Ledger,    Sept.    21, 
1969) 
Small,  Favors 
One   should    be    grateful    for    even    small 
favors,    and    New    Jersey,    in    this    context, 
should  be  thsmkful  that  construction  of  the 
new  campus  of  the  State  College  of  Medicine 
and  Dentistry  will  not  be  threatened  by  the 
drastic    cutback    In    federal    urban    renewal 
grants. 

This  would  hardly,  however,  offset  the  se- 
vere setback  that  Newark  and  other  large 
cities  would  sustain  under  the  urban  belt- 
tightening  ordered  by  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion to  abate  inflationary  pressures. 

The  loss  of  the  medical  school  at  this  stage, 
after  the  long  bitter  controversy  to  have  the 
institution  built  in  Newark,  would  have 
constituted  a  shocking  loss,  not  only  for  the 
conamunity  but  for  the  state,  too.  A  modern 
medical  school  is  an  absolute  necessity  In  an 
urbanized  state  like  New  Jersey,  which  has 
struggled  fitfully  in  the  past  without  a 
teaching  medical  facility 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  state  would  have 
been  able  to  underwrite  the  medical  school's 
construction,  a  cost  of  about  $90  million, 
without  federal  subsidy.  And  if  there  are  any 
reservations  in  this  area,  they  should  be 
quickly  dissipated  by  the  spartan,  minimal 
aid  that  flows  to  the  large  cities  from 
Trenton. 

Fortunately,  the  Legislature  is  not  faced 
with  the  problem  of  assuming  the  full  cost 
of  the  medical  school.  But  the  potentially 
grave  Implications  of  the  drastic  urban  aid 
slash  in  other  urban  areas  are  not  dimin- 
ished by  a  single  iota. 

The  severest  Impact  will  be  felt  by  Newark, 
the  state's  largest  city  which  is  Just  about 
turning  the  corner  in  its  long-range  rede- 
velopment program  that  has  been  steadily 
chipping  away  at  mounting  physical  and 
social  obsolescence  that  has  atrophied  its  eco- 
nomic vitality. 

The  federal  freeze  on  Neighborhood  Devel- 
opment Programs,  the  catch-all  program 
that  Is  the  heart  of  national  urban  renewal 
projects,  will  Jeopardize  such  federally- 
funded  projects  as  the  redevelopment  of  the 
Newark  meadowlands,  the  Gateway  project 
In  the  Penn  Station  area,  and  the  old  Third 
Ward  redevelopment. 

The  meadowlands  reclamation  for  indus- 
trial use  is  a  key  to  the  city's  economic 
renaissance,  a  long  fallow  area  that  has  the 
potential  of  creating  thousands  of  new  Jobs 
In  a  chronic  low-employment  area.  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  Jersey  congressional  dele- 
gation moves  with  energetic  diligence  and 
urgency  to  have  the  Nixon  Administration 
reconsider  Its  unrealistic  freeze  of  urban 
renewal  programs  that  provide  the  sinews 
for  the  revival  of  America's  ailing  cities. 


(Prom  the  Newark  Sunday  News,  Sept.  21, 

1969] 
CiTT  Renewal  Programs  in  Deep  Trottble 
(By  Ladley  K.  Pearson) 

The  future  of  tu-ban  renewal  In  Newark 
la  in  serious  Jeopardy. 

Not  only  may  the  timetable  for  existing 
renewal  projects  be  slowed  drastically,  but 
there  also  exists  a  very  real  potelblllty  that 
no  new  projects  may  be  started  for  years. 

Last  year,  the  Newark  Housing  Authority 
was  provided  with  $47  million  in  federal 
funds  to  acquire  land,  demolish  existing 
buildings  and  do  whatever  was  required  to 
make  land  ready  in  Newark  for  new  use  and 
oonstruction. 

This  year,  the  Housing  Authority,  under 
»  new  program  known  as  the  Neighborhood 
Development  Program,  submitted  a  budget 
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in  March  for  $48  million  in  federal  funds  In 
order  to  continue  the  program 

The  Philadelphia  regional  office  of  the 
federal  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  quickly  approved  the  Newark 
proposal  and  forwarded  it  to  Washington, 
where  concurrent  approval  was  expected 
quickly. 

NO    APPROVAL    yet 

Since  May.  the  Newark  propyosal  has  been 
in  Washington,  along  with  thousands  of 
others,  which,  when  added  together,  seek 
$4  billion  to  repair  the  nation's  cities.  None 
has  been  approved.  Wasliington  has  only  $1 
billion  for  all. 

And,  the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  federal 
government,  under  the  new  Nixon  adminis- 
tration, is  examining  with  a  fine  tooth  comb 
urban  renewal  in  the  nation,  and  the  ad- 
ministration has  hinted  that  things  are  go- 
ing to  change 

According  to  various  city  and  federal  of- 
ficials, this  "change"  is  not  going  to  be  wel- 
comed in  large  urban  centers — like  Newark — 
because  it  means  only  one  thing,  less  money. 

The  federal  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  along  with  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  direct'.y  under  the  control  of 
Nixon,  are  reexamining  urban  renewal  In  all 
its  aspects. 

According  to  the  National  Association  of 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials,  HUD 
is  in  the  process  of  developing  a  program 
that  would  leave  the  Neighborhood  Develop- 
ment Program  "barely  able  to  survive." 

WOULD     limit     renewal 

The  federal  proposals  under  serious  dis- 
cussion involve  limiting  urban  renewal  un- 
der the  Neighborhood  Development  Program 
to  20  acres  a  year  and  $1  million,  regardless 
of  the  size  of  the  city  or  the  degree  of  need. 

If  this  policy  was  adopted,  the  share  that 
Newark  would  receive  would  be  roughly  10 
p>er  cent  in  terms  of  acreage,  and  less  in 
terms  of  money,  although  some  funds  would 
be  made  available  under  non-NDP  programs. 

Thus,  officials  In  the  Newark  Housing  Au- 
thority, and  In  City  Hall,  honestly  fear  that 
urban  renewal  in  Newark— which  has  had 
one  of  the  most  ambitious  and  far-reaching 
programs  in  the  nation^may  be  near  an 
end. 

Already,  Joseph  D.  Sivolella,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Newark  Housing  Authority,  has 
halted  all  land  acquisition  and  building 
demolition  until  the  authority  learns  Just 
where  the  new  administration  stands  in  re- 
gard to  urban  renewal 

mysterious   philosophy 

Sivolella,  who  became  executive  director 
in  June  upon  the  retirement  of  Louis  Dan- 
zig, said  he  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
philosophy  of  the  new  administration.  The 
National  Association  of  Housing  and  Rede- 
velopment Officials,  a  prestigious  lobby  in 
Washington,  has  offered  a  reason : 

"The  Neighborhood  Development  Program 
has  become  one  of  the  Nixon  administration's 
biggest  dilemmas.  Because  of  inflation,  the 
administration  wants  to  hold  back  spending 
on  domestic  programs  yet  cannot  Ignore  the 
magnitude  of  urban  problems" 

"The  solution  it  seems  to  have  hit  upon 
is  to  release  funds  for  certain  urban  programs 
in  quantities  too  small  to  have  any  Impact 
but  spread  over  enough  cities  to  make  It  seem 
that  everyone  Is  getting  a  piece  of  the 
action." 

apparent  line  of  thought 

The  NAHRO  concludes  that  it  believes  that 
it  is  "dangerous  and  unfair  to  play  games 
with  cities  that  are  making  a  conscientlotis 
effort  to  cope  with  the  magnitude  of  prob- 
lems facing  them." 

Whether  or  not  this  reason  is  the  thinking 
of  the  Nixon  administration,  officials  in  the 
housing  authority.  In  the  lower  r^helons  of 
HUD.  and  In  Newark  City  Hall  believe,  basic- 
ally, it  is. 
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The  basic  fear  among  officials  is  not  that 
present  programs,  such  as  the  13  in  imple- 
mentation in  Newark,  will  be  cancelled,  but 
what  will  happen  to  future  programs. 

Harry  I  Sharrott,  assistant  administrator 
of  the  Philadelphia  regional  office  of  HUD, 
believes  that  the  federal  government  will 
eventually  make  good  on  existing  urban  re- 
newal projects  which  were  approved  during 
the  previous  administration 

However,  he  was  not  hesitant  to  suggest 
that  under  the  new  Nixon  administration 
guidelines,  if  they  are  implemented,  the  pace 
for  completion  of  the  projects  may  slow 
down  gradually. 

And.  according  to  hotislng  authority  offi- 
cials, this  may  very  well  mean  that  so  much 
time  and  money  will  be  spent  completing  ex- 
isting projects  in  Newark,  that  no  new  ones 
m  ly   he  approved  for  some  time. 

NEW    proposal    asked 

sivolella  has  been  asked  by  the  regional 
office  of  HUD  to  submit  an  entirely  new 
NDP  proposal  as  soon  as  possible,  which 
led  officials  to  l>elieve  that  the  present  pro- 
posal in  Washington  for  $48  million  will 
never  be  approved. 

HUD  also  asked  that  Newark  submit  its 
proposal  In  a  list  of  priorities,  leading  some 
to  wonder  whether  low  priority  projects 
would    be    eliminated    altogether. 

sivolella  said  he  hopes  to  have  the  priori- 
ties compiled  before  Wednesday  when  city 
officials  are  scheduled  to  meet  with  HUD 
officials  in  Washington  in  an  effort  to  find 
answers   to   their   questions. 

Until  then,  at  least,  the  City  of  Newark 
will  not  know  Just  what  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  going  to  do  to  help  In  its  plight  with 
poverty 


PARALLEL  GOVERNMENT— REVO- 
LUTIONARY ARMY  WITHIN  AN 
ARMY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  September  23,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  race 
riots  in  military  training  camps  in  the 
continental  United  States  were  appalling 
enough,  but  disgrace  exceeds  description, 
if  troops  in  Vietnam  are  anywhere  near 
as  described  in  the  recent  issue  of  Time 
magazine  espousing  the  seditious  black 
power  splintering  of  U.S.  troops  in  Viet- 
nam. 

If  the  report  by  Wallace  Terry  has  any 
merit  our  country  is  subject  to  a  mili- 
tary overthrow  of  the  military  from 
within  the  military — by  a  parallel  mili- 
tary force — an  army  within  an  army 
which  owes  its  allegiance  to  nothing  that 
reads  or  soimds  like  the  United  States  of 
America. 

As  a  propyaganda  move  to  polarize  our 
fighting  men  according  to  race.  Ameri- 
cajis  are  now  told  that  Negro  service- 
men wear  amulets  around  their  necks, 
greet  each  other  with  the  Communist 
fist  salute,  fly  the  flags  of  anarchy  from 
their  tanks  and  have  even  adopted,  as 
their  flag,  the  emblem  of  the  Communist 
terrorist  fronts  the  world  over,  a  tri- 
color flag  of  red,  black,  and  green.  We 
cannot  shrug  off  the  black  power  move- 
ment in  the  military  as  simply  some  in- 
tegration situation — for  by  their  hand- 
shakes, their  salutes,  and  flag,  these 
dupes    openly    identify    themselves    as 
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members  of  an  international  movement 
whose  allegiance  is  ultimately  to  Moscow. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
produce the  accompanying  photograph 
which  shows  a  uniformed  Negro  naval 
officer  teaching  "culture"  to  a  small  class 
of  Negro  servicemen — from  criminal 
fugitive  Eldridge  Cleaver's  profitable 
braggadocio  of  his  rapes  of  white  girls 
as  a  means  of  social  protest. 

A  simple  immediate  solution  to  the 
problem  would  be  to  reassign  the  troops 
to  units  according  to  race.  Both  races 
prefer  such  association.  If  there  is  any 
desire  for  racial  pride  and  competition 
between  our  military  men  they  should 
compete  by  the  excellent  performance  of 
units  in  action  against  the  enemy. 

Unless  our  military  leaders — backed  by 
those  in  power  in  our  Government — re- 
spond rapidly  to  any  such  apparent 
threat,  I  fear  the  day  may  come  when 
the  army  within  the  Army  who  are  not 
even  sure  to  whom  their  loyalty  lies  may 
be  called  upon  to  perform  the  task  for 
which  they  are  being  trained  and  indoc- 
trinated as  a  parallel  force — either  a 
coup  d'etat  or  an  attack  in  the  interests 
of  the  Red-controlled  Republic  of  New 
Africa. 

The  article  by  a  black  militant  writer, 
sympathetically  interviewing  black  mili- 
tant marines  in  Vietnam,  follows: 
Black  Power  in  Vietnam 
Only  two  years  ago,  the  U.S.  military 
seemed  to  represent  the  most  Integrated  In- 
stitution in  American  society.  In  many  ways 
it  still  does.  But  the  armed  services,  made  up 
of  so  many  conscripts  and  "volunteers"  es- 
caping conscription,  are  mirrors  that  reflect 
and  sometimes  exaggerate  the  divisions  of 
the  entire  society.  While  traditional  military 
discipline  remains  an  overwhelming  control, 
the  combination  of  domestic  turbulence,  an 
unpopular  war  and  the  new  spirit  of  black 
militancy  has  produced  ugly  Incidents  In 
which  American  fighting  men  turned  upon 
one  another. 

At  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C..  about  30  Negro 
and  Puerto  Rican  Marines  attacked  14  whites 
in  July.  One  of  the  white  Marines  died.  At 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C .  racial  antagonisms 
erupted  into  a  brawl  between  200  white  and 
black  soldiers.  At  Hawaii's  Kaneohe  air  base, 
some  100  black  and  white  Marines,  Just  re- 
turned from  Viet  Nam,  fell  upon  one  another 
after  a  colors  ceremony.  Seventeen  were  in- 
jured. 

DISTTTRBING    DECAY 

Earlier  this  month.  Marine  Commandant 
Leonard  Chapman  Issued  a  message  to  all 
Marine  commands,  ordering,  among  other 
things,  that  officers  hear  complaints  of  dis- 
crimination promptly.  Chapman  dictated 
that  the  clenched-fist  gesture  of  Black  Power 
be  permitted  as  a  "sign  of  recognition  and 
unity,"  but  not  as  a  gesture  of  defiance  of 
authority. 

Chapman  claimed  that  racial  problems 
"are  almost  unheard  of  among  Marines  In 
combat."  He  was  at  least  technically  correct. 
Neither  Marines  nor  members  of  other  serv- 
ices have  been  at  one  another's  throats  In 
the  battle  lines — survival  requires  total  at- 
tention. Outside  of  the  war  zone,  there  has 
been  a  disturbing  decay  in  racial  relations 
among  U.S.  troops.  To  probe  how  deeply  the 
new  mlUtance  runs  in  the  military.  Time 
Correspondent  Wallace  Terry  spent  six 
months  Interviewing  black  troops  In  Viet 
Nam.  His  rep>ort: 

Before  the  war  went  stale  and  before  black 
aspirations  soared  at  home,  the  black  soldier 
was  satisfied  to  fight  on  an  equal  basis  with 
his  white  comrade-in-arms  in  Viet  Nam 
as  In  no  other  war  in  American  history.  But 
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now  there  Is  another  war  being  fought  In 
Viet  Nam— between  black  and  white  Ameri- 
cans. "The  immediate  cause  for  racial  prob- 
lems here."  explains  Navy  Lieut.  Owen  Heggs. 
the  only  black  attorney  In  I  Corps,  "is  black 
people  themselves.  White  p>eople  haven't 
changed.  What  has  changed  Is  the  black  pop- 
ulation." 

When  an  American  force  stormed  ashore 
south  of  Danang  this  summer,  young  blacks 
wore  amulets  around  their  necks  symboliz- 
ing black  pride,  culture  and  self-defense. 
They  raised  their  flats  to  their  brothers  as 
they  moved  side  by  side  with  white  Marines 
against  their  common  Communist  enemy. 
"Ju  Ju"  and  "Mau  Mau"  groups  have  orga- 
nized to  protect  themselves  against  white 
prejudice  and  Intimidation.  In  remote  flre- 
support  bases  near  the  Cambodian  border, 
blacks  register  their  complaints  as  a  group 
Tanks  fly  black  flags.  At  Danang,  Black 
Power  Leader  Ron  Karengas  followers  have 
designed  a  flag:  red  for  the  blood  shed  by 
Negroes  in  Viet  Nam  and  at  home,  black  for 
the  face  of  black  culture,  and  green  for 
youth  and  new  ideas.  Crossed  spears  and  a 
shield  at  the  center  signify  "violence  if  neces- 
sary," and  a  surroimdlng  wreath  "peace  If 
pos.slble"  between  blacks  and  whites. 

White  pinups  have  been  replaced  by  black 
ones  One  all-black  hootch  in  Danang 
sports  more  than  500  such  photographs.  "I 
don't  want  any  stringy-haired  beast*  broad 
on  my  wall.  Black  is  beauty."  In  a  Saigon 
"soul  kitchen."  blacks  greet  each  other  over 
sparerlbs  and  chlttllns  with  57  varieties  of 
Black  Power  handshakes  that  may  end  with 
giving  the  receiver  "knowledge"  by  tapping 
him  on  the  head  or  vowing  to  die  for  him  by 
crossing  the  chest.  Roman  legion  style. 

Many  of  today's  young  black  soldiers  are 
yesterday's  rioters,  expecting  increased  ra- 
cial conflict  in  Viet  Nam  and  at  home  when 
they  return.  Elaborate  training  In  guerrilla 
warfare  has  not  been  lost  upon  them,  and 
many  officers,  black  and  white,  believe  that 
Viet  Nam  may  prove  a  training  ground  for 
the  black  urban  commando  of  the  future. 
As  in  America,  the  pantheon  of  black  heroes 
has  changed.  The  N.A.A.C.P.'s  Roy  Wllklns 
is  a  "uniform  tango" — military  phonetics 
for  U.T.,  or  Uncle  Tom  and  Massachusetts 
Senator  Edward  Brooke  is  an  "Oreo"  cookie — 
black  on  the  outside,  white  on  the  Inside. 
"The  N.A.A.C.P  ,  Urban  League  and  Martin 
Luther  King  were  good  for  their  time  and 
context."  says  Marine  Corporal  Joseph  Har- 
ris of  Los  Angeles,  "but  this  Is  a  new  time." 
King  and  Robert  Kennedy,  once  among  the 
young  black  soldier's  Idols,  have  died  violent- 
ly. Says  Warden  Sellers,  a  rifleman  from  New 
York:  "They  were  trying  to  help  the  broth- 
ers—you can  see  what  that  got  them."  Now 
many  blacks  see  the  case  of  Edward  Ken- 
nedy as  a  plot  to  remove  one  more  hope. 
■Just  like  King  and  Bobby  Kennedy,"  says 
Pfc.  Carl  Horsley,  19,  "They  gon'  try  to  hang 
Teddy  cause  he  wae  on  the  side  of  the 
brothers."  To  most  black  soldiers.  Nixon 
doesn't  even  bear  discussion.  "If  he  were 
a  brother,"  says  Ronald  Washington,  a  black 
sailor  from  Los  Angeles,  "he'd  be  the  number 
one  Uncle  Tom." 

In  the  Jungle  lies  death  for  a  cause  that 
many  black  soldiers  don't  understand  or 
dismiss  as  white  man's  folly.  "Why  should  I 
come  over  here  when  some  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  live  better  than  my  people  In 
'the  world'?"  asks  a  bJack  Marine.  "We  have 
enough  problems  fighting  white  people  back 
home." 

Black  racism  Is  strong,  but  so  are  provoca- 
tions by  white  soldiers.  Soon  after  Martin 
Luther  King  was  killed,  crosses  were  burned 
at  Danang  and  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  Confederate 
flags  still  fly  from  barracks  and  trucks,  and 


•  "Beast."  a  term  that  originated  with  the 
Black  Panthers,  is  rapidly  replacing  "Chuck" 
as  the  black  soldier's  standard  epithet  for 
the  white  man. 
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are  even  worn  as  shoulder  patches  on  the  uni 
forms  of  helicopter  pilots  stationed  at  Phu 
Lol.  Black  soldiers  at  Con  Thlen  grimace  when 
whites  call  a  Negro  sergeant  "brown  bov" 
and  a  mongrel  puppy  "soul  man."  Base  club 
operators  who  accept  country  and  western 
but  not  soul  music  from  their  entertainers 
have  paid  a  toll.  Clubs  were  wrecked  in  Chu 
Lai,  Qui  Nhon  and  a  dozen  other  places  in 
the  past  twelve  months.  Two  white  sailors 
were  recently  tried  for  inciting  a  riot  at  th^ 
Tan  My  Club. 

Violence  has  reached  such  a  peak  in  the 
Danang  area  that  lights  have  been  installed 
on  the  streets  of  Cap  Tien  Sha  to  curb  rovlne 
bands  of  white  and  black  sailors  who  were 
attacking  each  other  at  night.  At  Dong  Tam 
In  the  Delta  and  Dlea  Hoa  north  of  Saigon 
bands  of  black  soldiers  still  waylay  whites 
A  white  officer  in  Danang  was  critically  in- 
jured when  a  black  Marine  rolled  a  grenade 
under  his  headquarters.  At  the  officer's  side 
was  a  black  sergeant  with  a  reputation  for 
not  tolerating  Afro  haircuts  and  Black  Power 
salutes. 

Unrest  among  the  blacks  often  turns  on 
real  discrimination  or  the  failure  of  the  mili- 
tary to  accept  the  trappings  of  black  soldiers 
bent  on  "doing  their  thing.  '  Promotions 
awards  and  coveted  rear-area  assignments  are 
too  often  slow  in  coming  the  black  soldiers' 
way,  however  well  they  fight  or  however  high 
their  proportion  of  caeualties.  Some  13'-,  of 
battle  deaths  are  black,  while  Negroes  make 
up  11.1-^;  of  the  American  population  and 
9.2 '"r  of  the  military 

For  all  that,  the  black  soldier  In  the  bush 
still  helps  his  white  comrade  and  wants  his 
help  as  well.  At  Phuoc  Vinh.  a  black  1st 
Cavalry  trooper  recently  dragged  a  wounded 
white  from  a  rocketed  hootch  when  no  other 
black  or  white  dared  to  venture  in.  A  black 
Navy  medic  who  had  been  In  Viet  Nam  only 
two  weeks  fell  on  a  grenade  near  Danang  to 
save  a  white  Marine  and  lost  his  own  life. 
When  black  Lieut.  Archie  Bigger  was  three 
times  wounded  capturing  enemy  artiller^• 
pieces,  eleven  whites  held  him  aloft  above  the 
suffocating  napalm  smoke  until  a  rescue 
chopper  arrived  On  Hamburger  Hill,  a  white 
paratrooper  tried  vainly  to  breathe  life  into 
a  fallen  black  medic. 

Yet  the  violence  at  home  and  in  "the  Nam" 
leaves  the  black  man  with  radically  divided 
loyalties.  Thus,  says  Lieut  Colonel  Frank 
Peterson,  the  senior  black  officer  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  "the  average  black  who  has 
been  here  and  goes  back  to  the  States  Is  bor- 
dering somewhere  on  the  psychotic  as  a  result 
of  having  grown  up  a  black  man  in  America- 
having  been  given  this  black  pride  and  then 
going  back  to  find  that  nothing  has  changed." 
Personal  Interviews  conducted  with  400 
black  enlisted  men  from  Con  Thlen  to  the 
Delta  provide  a  measure,  though  by  no  means 
a  scientific  sample,  of  the  attitudes  of  black 
men  in  Viet  Nam. 

457^  said  they  would  use  arms  to  gain 
their  rights  when  they  return  to  "the  world" 
A  few  boasted  that  they  are  smuggling  auto- 
matic weapons  back  to  the  States. 

60%  agreed  that  black  people  should  not 
fight  In  Viet  Nam  because  they  have  prob- 
lems back  home.  Only  23%  replied  that  blacks 
should  fight  in  Viet  Nam  the  same  as  whites. 
64 '^c  believed  that  racial  troubles  in  Viet 
Nam  are  getting  worse.  Only  6'Tr  thought  that 
the  racial  relations  "were  Improving.  ""Just 
like  civilian  life."  one  black  Marine  said,  "the 
white  doesn't  want  to  see  the  black  get 
ahead." 

56%  said  that  they  use  the  Black  Power 
salute.  Only  1  %  condemned  Its  use. 

60%  said  that  they  wear  their  hair  Afro 
style.  17%  wanted  to,  but  said  their  com- 
manders refused  to  let  them.  One  Marine 
reported  that  he  had  been  reduced  in  rank 
for  refusing  to  get  his  hair  cut  closer 

55%  preferred  to  eat  their  meals  with 
blacks,  52%  preferred  to  live  In  all  black 
barracks. 
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i\<^r  said  they  would  Join  In  a  riot  when 
they  returned  to  the  U.S.  However,  a  nearly 
equal  number.  40'''r,  said  they  would  not. 

26' '  said  they  believed  that  weapons  would 
help  the  black  cause  back  home,  while  35% 
thought  that  they  would  be  harmful  to  It. 
•What  the  beast  has  done  for  me  which  Is 

going  to him,"  said  a  black  Marine,  "Is 

teach  me  how  to  use  a  weapon.  The  Marines 
taught  me  how   to   Improve." 

Combat  inevitably  sharpens  both  emotions 
and  rhetoric.  It  is  an  incendiary  combination 
to  be  young,  black,  armed,  10,000  miles  from 
home  and  in  persistent  danger  of  death  In 
•a  white  man's  war."  When  the  men  return 
to  "the  world."  their  p>erspective  may  shift, 
and  doubtless  many  black  soldiers  will  be- 
come so  busy  with  their  own  affairs  that 
their  mllitance  will  fade  somewhat.  Even 
in  Viet  Nam,  53%  of  the  black  men  In- 
terviewed said  that  they  would  not  Join 
a  militant  group  such  as  the  Black  Pajathers 
when  they  return  to  the  U.S.  Says  Major 
Warden  Smith :  "A  lot  of  what  they  say  they 
will  do,  they  Just  won"t.  They  won"t  be  so 
closely  knit,  and  they  will  have  girls,  wives, 
families  and  jobs  to  worry  over."  Neverthe- 
less, a  significant  number  seems  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  the  U.S.  owes  the  black 
soldier  a  debt  both  for  his  service  In  Viet 
Nam  and  his  suffering  at  home.  These  men 
are  a  new  generation  of  black  soldiers.  Unlike 
the  veterans  of  a  year  or  two  ago.  they 
are  immersed  in  black  awareness  and  racial 
pride.  It  Is  only  this  fall  and  winter  that 
they  will  be  returning  to  civilian  life  in  the 
cities.  If  they  find  that  nothing  has  changed 
there,  then  they  could  constitute  a  formida- 
ble force  in  the  streets  of  America,  schooled 
and  tempered  in  all  the  violent  arts  as  no 
generation    of    blacks    has    ever    been. 


ONLY  YESTERDAY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  23.  1969 

Mr.  TEIAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  date  of  the  splashdown  of  Apollo 
11,  July  24,  1969,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
carried  an  editorial  contrasting  the 
brilliant  achievement  of  Charles  A.  Lind- 
bergh and  his  transatlantic  flight  and 
that  of  Astronauts  Armstrong,  Collins, 
and  Aldrin  on  their  landing  on  the 
moon.  As  the  editorial  so  aptly  points  out, 
our  progress  from  the  Wright  brothers 
to  Lindbergh  to  Armstrong,  Collins,  and 
Aldrin  on  Apollo  11  has  covered  a  brief 
span  of  only  66  years.  Yet  each  of  these 
achievements  has  opened  new  worlds  for 
the  betterment  of  our  country  and  the 
world  as  a  whole.  I  commend  this 
thoughtful  editorial,  that  follows,  to  my 
colleagues  and  the  general  public: 

Only    Yesterday 

The  lunar  heroes  come  down  today  In  the 
Pacific.  President  Nixon  will  be  there  to  wel- 
come them  back  to  earth  and  congratulate 
them  on  an  epic  feat,  and  the  welcome  from 
their  countrymen  Is  sure  to  be  universal. 

Perhaps  this  is  an  occasion  to  recall  how 
far  we  have  come  in  a  brief  time.  It  was  only 
*2  years  ago  that  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  be- 
came a  national  and  world  hero  by  making 
the  first  solo  fUght  across  the  Atlantic  in  the 
Spirit  of  St.  Louis,  a  single-engine  plane.  He 
landed  at  Le  Botirget  airfield  near  Paris  33  '-j 
hours  after  leaving  Roosevelt  field.  New  York, 
on  his  3,610  mile  flight. 
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The  advance  In  sophisticated  technology 
since  that  day  is  hardly  believable.  Space 
ships  can  now  carry  men  239.000  miles  to 
the  moon  and  landing  modules  can  deposit 
them  to  walk  the  surface  of  earth  s  satellite 
and  then  carry  them  aloft  again  to  Join  the 
circling  mother  ship  and  safely  return  them 
to  earth. 

Contrast  thi'.t  with  Lindbergh's  flight.  He 
flew  without  navigating  Instrimients.  with 
only  a  compass  course  to  guide  him  to  his 
destination.  Where  the  astronauts  now  fly 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  thru  the 
vacuum  of  space,  Lindbergh  sometimes  flew 
within  ten  feet  of  the  Atlantic  waves,  ex- 
plaining that  a  ctishlon  of  air  close  to  the 
surface  enables  a  plane  to  fly  with  less  effort. 

Communications  are  now  so  advanced  that 
pictures  from  the  moon  and  the  speaking 
voices  of  the  men  walking  up>on  It  can  be 
brought  clearly  into  millions  of  homes  thru- 
out  the  earth.  Lindbergh  could  only  carry 
on  short  conversation  with  people  on  the 
ground  by  flying  low,  throttling  his  engine, 
and  shouting  a  question.  His  ground  contact 
could  only  reply  by  signal.  He  attempted  by 
this  means  to  discover  his  location  while  ap- 
proaching the  coast  of  Europe,  shouting  to  a 
lisherman  to  point  toward  land  He  obtained 
no  answer. 

When  his  flight  was  completed  and  he  was 
given  tumultuous  receptions  in  Paris.  Lon- 
don, Brussels,  Washington,  and  other  Ameri- 
can cities,  he  was  told  over  and  over  that 
his  achievement  was  a  trallblazer  in  the  ad- 
vance of  science.  A  characteristic  statement 
was  that  made  by  Secretary  of  State  Frank 
Kellogg ;  "Along  the  highway  of  human  prog- 
ress, as  we  look  back  over  the  last  half  cen- 
tury we  marvel  at  the  progress  in  science,  the 
arts,  and  Invention.  Truly  this  Is  a  marvelous 
age  and  your  daring  feat  will  pass  into  his- 
tory'- Your  great  deed  is  a  milestone  marking 
scientific  advancement." 

The  burgomaster  of  Brussels  anticipated 
the  first  words  of  Nell  Armstrong  on  the 
moon  I  "one  small  step  for  man;  one  giant 
leap  for  mankind")  when  he  assured  Lind- 
bergh that  because  his  nonstop  flight  had 
appeared  to  be  an  undertaking  beyond  hu- 
man forces,  the  victory  was  really  a  victory 
of  humanity. 

We  can  only  judge  how  far  man  may  go 
in  the  future  by  seeing  how  far  he  has  come 
in  these  42  shcrt  years.  Only  24  years  be- 
fore Lindbergh's  flight  the  Wright  brothers 
successfully  flew  the  first  mechanically  pro- 
pelled heavier-than-alr  machine  at  Kitty 
Hawk.  And  only  108  years  before  that  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  when  asked,  "What  good 
is  your  balloon?  What  will  it  accomplish?  " 
replied,    "What  good  is  a  newborn  child?" 


WHERE    IS    THE    PRESIDENT? 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  23.  1969 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
many  spokesmen  for  the  administration 
and  some  colleagues  across  the  aisle  have 
seen  fit  to  lash  out  at  the  91st  Congress, 
it  might  be  of  interest  to  all  concerned 
to  read  an  editorial  on  WMAL,  September 
22,  1969.  The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
Where    Is   the   Presdent? 

This  needs  to  be  said,  and  said  clearly: 
Where  Is  the  President? 

President  Nixon  has  been  In  office  for  eight 
months.  Little  has  been  heard  from  him  of 
late.  True,  there  has  been  various  Presiden- 
tial messages  to  Congress,  but  Capitol  Hill 
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Insiders  say  liaison  with  the  White  House  Is 
terrible. 

True,  the  President  began  with  a  promise 
of  an  "open"  administration,  but  there  has 
not  been  a  formal  Presidential  news  confer- 
ence since  June  19.  Since  then  Congress  has 
debated  tax  reform;  a  Supreme  Court  ap- 
pointment: and  major  money  bills. 

The  country  is  drifting  and  the  President 
should  exert  strong  personal  leadership.  In- 
stead, we  hear  a  babble  of  disagreeing  Cab- 
inet voices  It  Is  time  that  President  Nixon 
sets  clearly  the  course  of  his  Administration. 


HAVRE     DE    GRACE    MOTHER    AC- 
CEPTS POSTHUMOUS  MEDALS 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  23,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr,  Speaker, 
Sgt.  FYanklin  B.  Gilbert,  a  fine  yoimg 
man  from  Maryland  was  posthumously 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  and  the  Air 
Medal,  first  through  third  leaf  clusters, 
for  his  outstanding  performance  in  'Viet- 
nam. I  wish  to  commend  his  courage  and 
dedication  and  to  honor  his  memory  by 
including  the  following  article  in  the 
Record: 

Mother  Accepts  Posthumous  Medals 

Mrs  Mildred  Kelthley  of  309  Alliance  St  , 
Havre  de  Grace  recently  received  posthumous 
decorations  for  her  son  Sergeant  Franklin 
B.  Gilbert  who  was  killed  in  action  in 
Vietnam. 

She  was  the  recipient  of  the  Bronze  Star 
medal  and  the  Air  Medal  First  through  Third 
Leaf  Clusters  presented  on  behalf  of  the 
Army  by  General  Ostrom  at  the  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground. 

Sergeant  Gilbert,  then  Specialist  Pour, 
served  with  Troop  A.  First  Squadron,  9th 
Cavalry  of  the  First  Cavalry  Division. 

Franklin.  20,  a  graduate  of  the  Havre  de 
Grace  High  School  Class  of  1966.  was  the 
son  of  the  late  Lloyd  "Babby"  Gilbert  and 
Mildred  Kelthley.  He  was  a  native  of  Havre 
de  Grace  and  in  addition  to  his  mother  is 
survived  by  a  brother  S'Sgt.  Lloyd  H.  Pil- 
bert;  a  paternal  grandmother,  Mrs.  Lilly  Gil- 
bert of  Houston,  Delaware,  and  a  maternal 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jones  of  Skip- 
ton,  Md. 

The  citation  for  the  Bronze  Star  stated 
that  the  award  had  been  made  for  service 
during  the  period  17  June  1968  to  15  Feb- 
ruary 1969  It  stated,  "Through  his  untiring 
efforts  and  professional  ability,  he  con- 
sistently obtained  outstanding  results.  He 
was  quick  to  grasp  the  Implications  of  new 
problems  with  which  he  was  fac«d  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  ever  changing  situations  inherent 
in  a  counterlnsurgency  operation  and  to  find 
ways  and  means  to  solve  those  problems  The 
energetic  application  of  his  extensive  knowl- 
edge has  materially  contributed  to  the  efforts 
of  the  United  States  Mission  to  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  to  assist  that  country  In  ridding 
Itself  of  the  Communist  threat  to  Its 
freedom." 

The  Air  medal  was  given  "For  distinguish- 
ing himself  by  meritorious  achievement 
while  participating  In  sustained  aerial  flight 
in  support  of  combat  ground  forces  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  during  the  period 
8  October  1968  to  15  February   1969 

The  citation  stated  that  Gilbert  during 
the  period  actively  participated  in  more  than 
25  aerial  missions  over  hostile  territory  in 
support  of  counterlnsurgency  operations. 
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members  of  an  international  movement 
whose  allegiance  is  ultimately  to  Moscow 
Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
produce the  accompanying  photograph 
which  shows  a  uniformed  Negro  naval 
officer  teaching  -culture"  to  a  small  class 
of  Negro  servicemen — from  criminal 
fueiitive  Eldridge  Cleaver's  profitable 
braggadocio  of  his  rapes  of  white  girls 
as  a  means  of  social  protest. 

A  simple  immediate  solution  to  the 
problem  would  be  to  reassign  the  troops 
to  units  according  to  race.  Both  races 
prefer  such  association.  If  there  is  any 
desire  for  racial  pride  and  competition 
between  our  military  men  they  should 
compe^^  by  the  excellent  performance  of 
units  in   action   against  the  enemy. 

Unless  our  military  leaders — backed  by 
those  in  power  in  our  Government — re- 
spond rapidly  to  any  such  apparent 
threat.  I  fear  the  day  may  come  when 
the  army  within  the  Army  who  are  not 
even  sure  to  whom  their  loyalty  lies  may 
be  called  upon  to  perform  the  task  for 
which  they  are  being  trained  and  indoc- 
trinated as  a  parallel  force — either  a 
coup  d'etat  or  an  attack  in  the  interests 
of  the  Red-controlled  Republic  of  New 
Africa. 

The  article  by  a  black  militant  writer, 
sympathetically  interviewing  black  mili- 
tant marines  in  Vietnam,  follows: 
Black   Power   in    Vietnam 

Only  two  years  ago,  the  U.S.  military 
seemed  to  represent  the  most  Integrated  In- 
stitution In  American  society.  In  many  ways 
It  still  does.  But  the  armed  services,  made  up 
of  so  many  con.scrtpts  and  •volunteers"  es- 
caping conscription,  are  mirrors  that  reflect 
and  sometimes  exaggerate  the  divisions  of 
the  entire  society  While  traditional  military 
discipline  remains  an  overwhelming  control, 
the  combination  of  domestic  turbulence,  an 
unpopular  war  and  the  new  spirit  of  black 
militancy  has  produced  ugly  Incidents  in 
which  .'Vmerlcan  fighting  men  turned  upon 
one  another. 

At  Camp  Lejeune,  NC  .  about  30  Negro 
and  Puerto  Rican  Marines  attacked  14  whites 
in  July  One  of  the  white  Marines  died  At 
Fort  Bragg.  NC.  racial  antagonisms 
erupted  into  a  brawl  between  200  white  and 
black  soldiers  At  Hawaii's  Kaneohe  air  base 
some  100  black  and  white  Marines  Just  re- 
turned from  Viet  Nam,  fell  upon  one  another 
after  a  colors  ceremony  Seventeen  were  in- 
jured. 

DISTURBING    DECAY 

Earlier  this  month.  Marine  Commandant 
Leonard  Chapman  Issued  a  message  to  all 
Marine  commands,  ordering,  among  other 
things,  that  officers  hear  complaints  of  dis- 
crimination promptly  Chapman  dictated 
that  the  clenched-fist  gesture  of  Black  Power 
be  permitted  as  a  -sign  of  recognition  and 
unity.  •  but  not  as  a  gesture  of  defiance  of 
authority. 

Chapman  claimed  that  racial  problems 
are  almost  unheard  of  among  Marines  in 
combat.'  He  was  at  least  technically  correct 
Neither  Marines  nor  members  of  other  serv- 
ices have  been  at  one  another's  throats  in 
the  battle  lines— survival  requires  total  at- 
tention. Outside  of  the  war  zone,  there  has 
been  a  disturbing  decay  in  racial  relations 
among  U.S.  troops.  To  probe  how  deeply  the 
new  milltance  runs  in  the  mllltarv,  Time 
Correspondent  Wallace  Terry  sp^nt  six 
months  interviewing  black  troops  In  Viet 
Nam.  His  report: 

Before  the  war  went  stale  and  before  black 
aspirations  soared  at  home,  the  black  soldier 

hi?  t^^f  ^'^  ^  ^^^^  ""^  ^"^  «<1"^1  ba^ls  With 
his  White  comrade-in-arms  in  Viet  Nam 
as  m  no  other  war  in  American  history   But 
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now  there  la  another  wr  being  fought  in 
Viet  Nam — between  black  and  white  Ameri- 
cana The  Immediate  cause  for  racial  prob- 
lems here.  •  explains  Navy  Lieut  Owen  Heggs 
the  only  black  attorney  in  I  Corps,  is  black 
people  themselves.  White  people  haven't 
changed  What  has  changed  Is  the  black  dod- 
ulatlon.'  *^  *^ 

When  an  American  force  stormed  ashore 
south  of  Danang  this  summer,  young  blacks 
wor«  amulets  around  their  necks  symboliz- 
ing black  pride,  culture  and  self-defense 
They  raised  their  Osts  to  their  brothers  as 
they  moved  side  by  side  with  white  Marines 
against  their  common  Communist  enemy 
■Ju  Ju"  and  "Mau  Mau"  groups  have  orga- 
nized to  protect  themselves  against  white 
prejudice  and  Intimidation.  In  remote  fire- 
support  bases  near  the  Cambodian  border 
blacks  register  their  complaints  as  a  group' 
Tanks  fly  black  flags.  At  Danang,  Black 
Power  Leader  Ron  Karenga's  followers  have 
designed  a  flag;  red  for  the  blood  shed  bv 
Negmes  in  Viet  Nam  and  at  home,  black  for 
the  face  of  black  culture,  and  green  for 
youth  and  new  ideas.  Crossed  spears  and  a 
shield  at  the  center  signify  ■violence  If  neces- 
sary.'  and  a  surrounding  wreath  "peace  if 
possible"  between  blacks  and  whites. 

W&lte  pinups  have  been  replaced  by  black 
ones.  One  all-black  hootch  hi  Danang 
sports  more  than  500  such  photographs  "I 
don't  want  any  strlngy-halred  beast •  broad 
on  niy  wall.  Black  is  beauty."  In  a  Saigon 
soul  kitchen."  blacks  greet  each  other  over 
sparerlbs  and  chlttUns  with  57  varieties  of 
Black  Power  handshakes  that  may  end  with 
giving  the  receiver  "knowledge"  by  tapping 
him  fcn  the  head  or  vowing  to  die  for  him  by 
crossing  the  chest.  Roman  legion  style. 

Many  of  today's  young  black  soldiers  are 
yesterday's   rioters,    expecting    Increased    ra- 
cial oonfllct  in  Viet  Nam  and  at  home  when 
they  return.  Elaborate  training  in  guerrilla 
warfare   has   not  been   lost   upon   them    and 
many  officers,  black  and  white    believe  that 
Viet  Nam  may  prove  a  training  ground  for 
the   black   urban   commando  of   the   future 
As  in  America,  the  pantheon  of  black  heroes 
has  changed.   The  N.A.A.C.P.'s   Roy  Wllklns 
'^    \^li'"'^°"»    tango"— military    phonetics 
for  U.T.   or  Uncle   Tom   and   Massachusetts 
Senator  Edward  Brooke  is  an  "Oreo"  cookie- 
black   on   the  outside,  white   on   the   inside 
"The  N.A.A.C.P..   Urban   League  and   Martin 
Luthar  King  were  good  for  their  time  and 
context."  says  Marine  Corporal  Joseph  Har- 
ris of  Los  Angeles,  "but  this  is  a  new  time  " 
King  and  Robert  Kennedy,  once  among  the 
young  black  soldier's  Idols,  have  died  violent- 
1>-.  Says  Warden  Sellers,  a  rifleman  from  New 
York:   -They  were  trying  to  help  the  broth- 
ers—you  can  see  what  that  got  them  "  Now 
many  blacks  see  the   case   of   Edward   Ken- 
nedy  as   a   plot   to   remove   one   more   hope 

Pf^n.  ^«^'?^  ^"'^  ^°^^^  Kennedy,"  says 
Pfc.  carl  Horsley,  19.  "They  gon'  try  to  hang 
Teddy  cause  he  was  on  the  side  of  the 
brothers.  "  To  most  black  soldiers  Nixon 
doesn't  even  bear  discussion.  "If  he  were 
a  brother,"  says  Ronald  Washington,  a  black 
sailor  from  Los  Angeles,  "he'd  be  the  number 
one  Uncle  Tom.'' 

In  tke  jungle  lies  death  for  a  cause  that 
many  black  soldiers  don't  understand  or 
dismiss  as  white  man's  folly.  -Why  should  I 
come  over  here  when  some  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  live  better  than  my  people  In 
the  world'"'  asks  a  black  Marine.  "We  have 
enough  problems  flghting  white  people  back 
nome. 

Black  racism  is  strong,  but  so  are  provoca- 
tions by  white  soldiers.  Soon  after  Martin 
Luther  King  was  killed,  crosses  were  burned 
at  Dan»ng  and  Cam  Ranh  Bav.  Confederate 
nags  still  fly  from  barracks  and  trucks   and 


R,I  v^^":'w  ^  **""  ^^^^  originated  with  the 
Black  Panthers,  is  rapidly  replacing  "Chuck"' 
as  the  black  soldier's  standard  epithet  for 
the  white  man. 
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are  eTen  worn  as  shoulder  patches  on  the  uni- 
forma  of  helicopter  pilots  stationed  at  Phu 
Lol.  Black  soldiers  at  Con  Thien  grimace  when 
whlt«8  call  a  Negro  sergeant  "brown  boy 
and  a  mongrel  puppy  .soul  man."'  Base  club 
operators  who  accept  country  and  western 
but  not  soul  music  from  their  entertainers 
have  paid  a  toll  Clubs  were  wrecked  In  Ch\i 
Lai,  Qui  Nhon  and  a  dozen  other  places  in 
the  past  twelve  months.  Two  white  sailors 
were  recently  tried  for  inciting  a  riot  at  the 
Tan  My  Club 

Violence  has  reached  such  a  peak  In  the 
Danang  area  that  lights  have  been  Installed 
on  the  streets  of  Cap  Tien  Sha  to  curb  roving 
bands  of  white  and  black  sailors  who  were 
attacking  each  other  at  night.  At  Dong  Tam 
in  the  Delta  and  Dien  Hoa  north  of  Saigon 
bands  of  black  soldiers  still  wavlav  whites' 
A  white  officer  in  Danang  was  crlticallv  in- 
jured when  a  black  Marine  rolled  a  grenade 
under  his  headquarters.  At  the  officer's  side 
was  a  black  sergeant  with  a  reputation  for 
not  tolerating  Afro  haircuts  and  Black  Power 
salutes. 

Unrest  among  the  blacks  often  turns  on 
real  discrimination  or  the  failure  of  the  mill- 
tary  to  accept  the  trappings  of  black  soldiers 
bent  on  "doing  their  thing."  Promotions 
awards  and  coveted  rear-area  assignments  are 
too  often  slow  in  coming  the  black  soldiers;' 
way.  however  well  they  fight  or  however  high 
their  proportion  of  casualties.  Some  13'-  of 
battle  deaths  are  black,  while  Negroes  make 

Qo^'^i'v."^  ^^*   American  population  and 
9.2^7  of  the  mlUtarv. 

For  all  that,  theblack  soldier  in  the  bush 
still  helps  his  white  comrade  and  wants  his 
help  as  well.  At  Phuoc  Vlnh.  a  black  1st 
Cavalry  trooper  recently  dragged  a  wounded 
white  from  a  rocketed  hootch  when  no  other 
black  or  white  dared  to  venture  in.  A  black 
Navy  medic  who  had  been  in  Viet  Nam  onlv 
two  weeks  fell  on  a  grenade  near  Danang  to 
save  a  white  Marine  and  lost  his  own  life 
When  black  Lieut.  Archie  Bigger  was  three 
times  wounded  capturing  enemy  artlllerv 
pieces,  eleven  whites  held  him  aloft  above  the 
suffocating  napalm  smoke  until  a  rescue 
chopper  arrived.  On  Hamburger  Hill  a  white 
paratrooper  tried  vainly  to  breathe  'life  Into 
a  fallen  black  medic. 

Yet  the  violence  at  home  and  In  "the  Nam  ' 
eaves  the  black  man  with  radically  divided 
loyalties.  Thus,  says  Lieut.  Colonel  Prank 
Peterson,  the  senior  black  officer  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  "the  average  black  who  has 
been  here  and  goes  back  to  the  States  Is  bor- 
dering somewhere  on  the  psychotic  as  a  result 
of  having  grown  up  a  black  man  in  America- 
having  been  given  this  black  pride  and  then 
going  back  to  find  that  nothing  has  changed  ' 
Personal  Interviews  conducted  with  400 
black  enlisted  men  from  Con  Thlen  to  the 
?tl?  ^TJ'"^  ""  measure,  though  by  no  means 
a  scientific  sample,  of  the  attitudes  of  black 
men  m  Viet  Nam. 

.JT'  ,  *^'^  ^'^^^  ^ox^\6.  use  arms  to  gain 
their  rights  when  they  return  to  "the  world  " 
A  few  boasted  that  they  are  smuggling  auto- 
matic weapons  back  to  the  States 

fi„?.'^,  ^^.^,^^"  ^^^''^  people  should  not 
fight  in  Viet  Nam  because  thev  have  prob- 
lems back  home.  Only  23%  replied  that  blacks 
should  flght  in  Viet  Nam  the  same  as  whites 
64-.  believed  that  racial  troubles  in  ViPt 
Nam  are  getting  worse.  Only  605:  thought  that 
the  racial  relations  were  improving  "Just 
like  clvlUan  life."  one  black  Marine  said  "the 
white  doesn't  want  to  see  the  black  get 
ahead." 

ber,  said  that  they  use  the  Black  Powe,- 
salute.  Only  1  f",  condemned  its  use. 

60%  said  that  they  wear  their  hair  Afro 
style^  ITf-.  wanted  to.  but  said  their  com- 
manders refused  to  let  them.  One  Marine 
reported  that  he  had  been  reduced  in  rank 
for  refusing  to  get  his  hair  cut  closer 

55%  preferred  to  eat  their  meals  with 
blacks.  32%  preferred  to  live  in  all  black 
barracks. 
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41%  said  they  would  Join  in  a  riot  when 
they  returned  to  the  U.S  However,  a  nearly 
equal  number.  40",.  said  they  would  not 

28';  said  they  believed  that  weapons  would 

help  the  black  cause  back  home,  while  36%, 

thought   that    they   would   be   harmful    to   It. 

What  the  beast  has  done  for  me  which  is 

going  to him,"  said  a  black  Marine,  "la 

teach  me  how  to  use  a  weapon.  The  Marines 
taught   me   how   to   Improve." 

Combat  inevitably  sharpens  both  emotions 
and  rhetoric.  It  is  an  Incendiary  combination 
to  be  young,  black,  armed.  10.000  miles  from 
home  and  in  persistent  danger  of  death  in 
a  white  man's  war."  When  the  men  return 
to    "the  world."  their  perspective  may  shift, 
and   doubtless   many   black   soldiers   will    be- 
come  so   busy    with    their   own    affairs    that 
their    milltance    will    fade    somewhat     Even 
in    Viet   Nam,    53%    of    the    black   men    In- 
terviewed   said    that   they    would    not    join 
a  militant  group  such  as  the  Black  Panthers 
when    they   return    to   the   U.S.   Says   Major 
Warden  Smith:  "A  lot  of  what  they  say  they 
win  do,  they  Just  won't.  They   won't   be  so 
closely  knit,  and  they  will  have  girls,  wives, 
families  and  Jobs  to  worry  over."  Neverthe- 
less, a  significant  number  seems  likelv  to  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  the  U.S.  owes  the  black 
soldier  a  debt   both   for  his  service  in   Viet 
Nam  and  his  suffering  at  home.  These  men 
are  a  new  generation  of  black  soldiers.  Unlike 
the    veterans    of    a    year    or    two    ago,    they 
are  immersed  in  black  awareness  and  racial 
pride.   It   Is   only   this   fall   and    winter  that 
they  will  be  returning  to  civilian  life  in  the 
cities.  If  they  find  that  nothing  has  changed 
there,  then  they  could  constitute  a  formida- 
ble force  in  the  streets  of  America,  schooled 
iihd  tempered  In  all  the  violent  arts  as  no 
generation   of   blacks   has   ever    been. 


ONLY  YESTERDAY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  23.  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  date  of  the  splashdown  of  Apollo 
11.  July  24.  1969,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
carried  an  editorial  contrasting  the 
brilliant  achievement  of  Charles  A.  Und- 
bergh  and  his  transatlantic  flight  and 
that  of  Astronauts  Armstrong.  Collins, 
and  Aldrin  on  their  landing  on  the 
moon.  As  the  editorial  so  aptly  points  out, 
our  progress  from  the  Wright  brothers 
to  Lindbergh  to  Armstrong,  Collins,  and 
Aldrin  on  Apollo  11  has  covered  a  brief 
span  of  only  66  years.  Yet  each  of  these 
achievements  has  opened  new  worlds  for 
the  betterment  of  our  country  and  the 
'.vorld  as  a  whole.  I  commend  this 
thoughtful  editorial,  that  follows,  to  my 
colleagues  and  the  general  public: 

O.VLY    Yesterday 

The  lunar  heroes  come  down  today  In  the 

Pacific.  President  Nixon  will  be  there  to  wel- 

ome  them  back  to  earth  and  congratulate 

'hem  on  an  epic  feat,  and  the  welcome  from 

heir  countrymen  is  sure  to  be  universal 

Perhaps  this  is  an  occasion  to  recall  how 
' ar  we  have  come  in  a  brief  time.  It  was  only 
42  years  ago  that  Charles  A  Lindbergh  be- 
came a  national  and  world  hero  bv  making 
the  first  solo  fUght  across  the  Atlantic  In  the 
Spirit  of  St  Louis,  a  single-engine  plane  He 
•  anded  at  Le  Botirget  airfield  near  Paris  33i.j 
•lours  after  leaving  Roosevelt  field.  New  York 
':n  his  3,610  mile  flight. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  advance  in  sophisticated  technology 
since  that  day  is  hardlv  believable  Space 
ships  can  now  carry  men  239.000  miles  to 
the  moon  and  landing  modules  can  deposit 
them  to  walk  the  surface  of  earths  satellite 
and  then  carry  them  aloft  again  to  Join  the 
circling  mother  ship  and  safely  return  them 
to  earth. 

Contrast  that  with  Lindbergh's  flight  He 
flew  without  navigating  instruments,  with 
only  a  compass  course  to  guide  him  to  his 
destination  Where  the  astronauts  now  fly 
hundreds  of  thovisands  of  miles  thru  the 
vacuum  of  space,  Lindbergh  sometimes  flew 
within  ten  feet  of  the  Atlantic  waves,  ex- 
plaining that  a  cushion  of  air  close  to  the 
surface  enables  a  pUne  to  fly  with  less  efTort. 
Communications  are  now  so  advanced  that 
pictures  from  the  moon  and  the  speaking 
voices  of  the  men  walking  upon  It  can  be 
brought  clearly  into  millions  of  homes  thru- 
out  the  earth.  Lindbergh  could  only  carry 
on  short  conversation  with  people  on  the 
ground  by  flying  low,  throttling  his  engine 
and  shouting  a  question.  His  ground  contact 
could  only  reply  by  signal.  He  attempted  by 
this  means  to  discover  his  location  while  ap- 
proaching the  .-oast  of  Europe,  shouting  to  a 
fisherman  to  point  toward  land  He  obtained 
no  answer. 

When  his  flight  was  completed  and  he  was 
given  tumultuous  receptions  In  Paris  Lon- 
don, Brussels,  Washington,  and  other  Ameri- 
can cities,  he  was  told  over  and  over  that 
his  achievement  was  a  trallblazer  In  the  ad- 
vance of  science  A  characteristic  statement 
was  that  made  by  Secretary  of  State  Frank 
Kellogg:  "Along  the  highway  of  human  prog- 
ress, as  we  look  back  over  the  last  half  cen- 
tury we  marvel  at  the  progress  in  science  the 
arts,  and  Invention.  Truly  this  is  a  marvelous 
age  and  your  daring  feat  will  pa.ss  into  his- 
tory. Your  great  deed  Is  a  milestone  marking 
scientific  advancement."' 

The  burgomaster  of  Brussels  anticipated 
the  first  words  of  Nell  Armstrong  on  the 
moon  I  "one  small  step  for  man;  one  giant 
leap  for  mankind"]  when  he  assured  Lind- 
bergh that  because  his  nonstop  flight  had 
appeared  to  be  an  undertaking  beyond  hu- 
man f,:,rces.  the  victory  was  really  a  victory 
of  humanity. 

We  can  only  Judge  how  far  man  may  go 
in  the  future  by  seeing  how  far  he  has  come 
in  these  42  short  years  Onlv  24  years  be- 
fore Lindbergh's  flight  the  Wright'  brothers 
successfully  flew  the  first  mechanically  pro- 
pelled heavier-than-alr  machine  at  Kitty 
Hawk.  And  only  108  years  before  that  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  when  asked,  "What  good 
is  yoiu-  balloon?  What  win  it  accomplish'' " 
replied.  "What  good  is  a  newborn  child''" 
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insiders  say  liaison  with  the  White  Houae  U 
terrible 

True,  the  President  began  with  a  promise 
of  an  "open"  administration,  but  there  has 
not  been  a  formal  Presidential  news  confer- 
ence since  June  19  Since  then  Congress  has 
debated  tax  reform:  a  Supreme  Court  ap- 
pointment: and  major  money  bills 

The  country  is  drifting  and  the  President 
should  exert  strong  personal  leadership  in- 
stead, we  hear  a  babble  of  disagreeing  Cab- 
inet voices,  it  Is  time  that  President  Nixon 
sets  clearly  the  course  of  his  Administration 


HAVRE     DE     GRACE     MOTHER     AC- 
CEPTS POSTHUMOUS  MEDALS 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 


WHERE    IS    THE    PRESIDENT? 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OKLAHOM.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  23,  1969 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
many  spokesmen  for  the  administration 
and  some  colleagues  across  the  aisle  have 
seen  fit  to  lash  out  at  the  91st  Congress, 
it  might  be  of  interest  to  all  concerned 
to  read  an  editorial  on  WMAL,  September 
22,  1969.  The  editorial  Is  as  follows: 
Where   Is   the   Presdent? 

This  needs  to  be  said,  and  said  clearly 
Where  Is  the  Presidenf 

President  Nixon  has  been  in  office  for  eight 
months.  Little  has  been  heard  from  him  of 
late.  True,  there  has  been  various  Presiden- 
tial messages  to  Congress,  but  Capitol  Hill 


OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  23,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker 
Sgt.  Franklin  B.  Gilbert,  a  fine  young 
man  from  Maryland  was  posthumously 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  and  the  Air 
Medal,  first  through  third  leaf  clusters, 
for  his  outstanding  performance  in  Viet- 
nam. I  wish  to  commend  his  courage  and 
dedication  and  to  honor  his  memory  by 
including  the  following  article  in  the 
Record: 

Mother  Accepts  Posthumous  Medals 

Mrs    Mildred  Kelthley  of  309  AUlance  St 
Havre  de  Grace  recently  received  posthumous 
decorations   for  her   son   Sergeant   Franklin 
B.    Gilbert    who    was    killed    in    action    m 
Vietnam. 

She  was  the  recipient  of  the  Bronze  Star 
medal  and  the  Air  Medal  First  through  Third 
Leaf  Clusters  presented  on  behalf  of  the 
Army  by  General  Ostrom  at  the  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground 

Sergeant  Gilbert,  then  Specialist  Pour 
served  with  Troop  A,  First  Squadron  9th 
Cavalry  of  the  First  Cavalry  Division 

Franklin.  20.  a  graduate  of  the  Havre  de 
Grace  High  School  Class  of  1966  was  the 
son  of  the  late  Lloyd  "Babbv"  Gilbert  and 
Mildred  Kelthley.  He  was  a  riative  of  Havre 
de  Grace  and  in  addition  to  his  mother  is 
survived  by  a  brother  S  Sgt.  Lloyd  H.  Gil- 
bert; a  paternal  grandmother.  Mrs'.  Lilly  Gil- 
bert of  Houston.  Delaware,  and  a  maternal 
grandmother.  Mrs  Elizabeth  Jones  of  Skin- 
ton.  Md.  ^ 

The  citation  for  the  Bronze  Star  stated 
that  the  award  had  been  made  for  sen-Ice 
dunng  the  period  17  June  1968  to  15  Feb- 
ruary 1969  It  stated.  ""Through  his  untiring 
efforts  and  professional  ability,  he  con- 
sistently obtained  outstanding 'results  He 
was  quick  to  grasp  the  ImpllcationB  of  new 
problems  with  which  he  was  faced  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  ever  changing  situations  Inherent 
in  a  counterinsurgency  operation  and  to  find 
ways  and  means  to  solve  those  problems  The 
energetic  application  of  his  extensive  knowl- 
edge has  materially  contributed  to  the  efforts 
of  the  United  States  Mission  to  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  to  assist  that  country  In  ridding 
Itself  of  the  Communist  threat  to  its 
freedom." 

The  Air  medal  was  given  "For  distinguish- 
ing himself  by  meritorious  achievement 
while  participating  in  sustained  aerial  flight 
in  support  of  combat  ground  forces  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  during  the  period 
8   October   1968  to   15  February    1969. 

The  citation  stated  that  Gilbert  during 
the  period  actively  participated  in  more  than 
25  aenal  missions  o%-er  hostile  territory  in 
support  of  counterinsurgency  operatloni 
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AN  UGLINESS  OF  SPIRIT 

HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  23.  1969 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  an- 
other of  America's  great  newspapers  has 
devoted  considerable  space  on  its  edi- 
torial page  to  highlight  our  problems  re- 
lated to  overpopulation. 

Today  the  Wall  Street  Journal  en- 
titled their  essay  "An  Ugliness  of  Spirit." 
As  chairman  of  the  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Earth  Resources  and  Popula- 
tion. I  highly  recommend  that  my  col- 
leagues read  this  essay  and  encourage 
them  all  to  give  attention  to  the  urgency 
of  this  problem.  Our  entire  environ- 
mental degradations  are  the  result  of  our 
inability  to  manage  and  accommodate 
the  rapid  increase  in  our  population. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  this  editorial  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 

•  ■■  An  Ugliness  op  SpiRrr 
"  Even  "at  this  late  date,  much  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  overpopulation  turns  on  the  fu- 
ture sufficiency  of  food  supplies.  Yet.  as  Jean 
Mayer  has  pointed  out,  food  is  not  the  heart 
of  the  problem,  and  acting  as  though  it 
were  may  slow  the  carrying  out  of  real  solu- 
tions. Dr.  Mayer  is  the  noted  Harvard  nu- 
tritionist, currently  a  special  consultant  to 
the  President. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  extreme  serious- 
ness of  population  growth.  Here  Is  how  Pres- 
ident Nixon  described  It  in  his  message  to 
Congress  this  summer: 

If  the  present  rate  of  i>opulation  growth 
continues,  ■'it  is  likely  that  the  earth  will 
contain  over  seven  billion  hximan  beings  by 
the  end  of  this  century.  Over  the  next  30 
years,  in  other  words,  the  world's  population 
could  double. 

"And  at  the  end  of  that  time,  each  new 
addition  of  one  billion  persons  would  not 
come  over  the  millenia  nor  over  a  century 
nor  even  over  a  decade.  If  present  trends  were 
to  continue  until  the  year  2000,  the  eighth 
billion  would  be  added  In  only  five  years  and 
each  additional  billion  in  an  even  shorter 
period." 

Now  of  course  these  gruesome  trends  don't 
necessarily  have  to  continue,  and  it  should 
be  everyone's  heartfelt  hope  that  they  wUl 
not.  Apart  from  the  decisions  of  Individual 
families,  population  trends  appear  to  re- 
spond to  economic  conditions— whether  de- 
pression, prosperity  or  degree  of  economic 
advancement.  But  the  threat  is  so  enormous 
that  it  could  materialize  unless  massive 
strides  are  made  In  controlling  population. 
While  the  Malthuslan  nightmare  Is  of 
population  outrunning  food,  various  experts 
today  believe  the  earth  could  support  many 
more  people  than  even  seven  bllUon  or  eight 
billion  Additional  acres  can  be  cultivated- 
more  Important,  fertilizers  can  vastly  in- 
crease yields  and  other  breakthroughs  are 
in  the  offlng. 

This  manifestly  does  not  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  malnutrition,  hunger  and  starvation 
in  the  contemporary  world.  An  abundance 
of  economic  and  political  stupidity  around 
the  globe  may  also  delay  agricultural  and 
nutritional  progress,  leading  to  dire  con- 
ditions. Dr.  Mayer  himself  Is  deeply  Inter- 
ested In  improving  nutrition,  and  he  cer- 
tainly sees  food  as  part  of  the  population 
problem 

sun.  In  his  view— and  ours— the  basic 
question  U  not  whether  the  world  can  feed 
Itself  but  whether  anyone  could  stand  living 
In  such  an  overcrowded  world.  In  a  phrase 
by  now  overworked,  it  U  a  question  of  the 
quality  of  life. 


I 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

That  the  quaUty  U  already  deteriorating  in 
America  and  elsewhere  is  a  matter  of  castial 
observaUon.  Mr  Nixon  said  he  thinks  that 
"many  of  our  present  social  problems  may 
be  related  to  the  fact  that  we  have  had  only 
50  years  In  which  to  accommodate  the  second 
hundred  million  Americans.  ...  We  have  thus 
had  to  accomplish  in  a  very  few  decades  an 
adjustment  to  population  growth  which  was 
once  spread  over  centurlee." 

No  wonder  the  nation  has  so  many  troubles 
with  housing,  education,  transportation, 
health  care,  air  and  water  pollution.  All  are 
aspects  of,  or  have  been  aggravated  by  pop- 
ulation growth. 

It  is  not  merely  the  rise  in  numbers,  either. 
Professor  Mayer  notes  (in  an  article  In  Co- 
lumbia Porum)  that  as  disposable  Incomes 
increase,  people  consume  more  and  take  up 
more  space,  in  terms  of  a  good  deal  more 
than  living  space.  For  examples: 

"With  increasing  Income,  people  stop 
drinking  water  as  much:  As  a  result  we 
spread  48  billion  (rust  proof)  cans  and  26 
bUllon  inondegradable)  bottles  over  our 
landscape  every  year.  We  produce  800  million 
pounds  of  trash  a  day,  a  great  deal  of  which 
ends  up  in  our  fields,  our  parks,  and  our 
forests  Nine   million   cars,   trucks,   and 

buses  are  abandoned  every  year,  and  whUe 
many  of  them  are  used  as  scrap,  a  large 
though  undetermined  number  are  left  to  dis- 
integrate slowly  In  backyards,  in  fields  and 
woods,  and  on  the  sides  of  highways  •  And 
so  on. 

Even  so.  the  greatest  menace  in  unchecked 
population  is  not  the  material  ugliness  and 
physical  discomfort.  It  is  the  ugliness  of 
spirit  that  must  grow  If  the  lives  of  people 
become  increasingly  intolerable  under  popu- 
lation pressures.  As  Professor  Mayer  puts  it: 
'Excellent  human  beings  will  not  be  pro- 
duced without  abundance  of  cultural  as  well 
as  material  resources  and.  I  believe,  without 
sufficient  space." 

What  is  needed  in  the  first  place  is  a 
broader  realization  of  the  dimensions  and 
Ingredients  of  the  population  threat.  If  peo- 
ple assume  that  the  problem  is  essentially 
and  simply  one  of  food,  they  will  be  less 
likely  to  make  the  decisions  now  that  would 
permit  a  livable  world  30  years  hence. 
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CRIME  REPORT— WASHINGTON 
LEADS  THE  WAY 


IN 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  TAKES  A  REAL- 
ISTIC  APPROACH   TO   VIETNAM 


I  HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  23.  1969 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear 
that  President  Nixon  is  moving  steadily 
toward  having  the  South  Vietnamese 
take  on  a  larger  role  in  defending  their 
nation. 

We  have  seen  this  in  the  President's 
decision  to  reduce  by  50,000  men  the 
draft  calls  for  the  remainder  of  this  year 
The  President  stated  that  this  reduction 
has  been  made  possible  by  the  reduction 
in  our  forces  in  Vietnam  by  60.000  men. 

In  addition.  Secretary  Laird  has  esti- 
mated that  we  will  have  150,000  fewer 
men  in  uniform  by  next  July. 

All  of  this  indicates  that  President 
Nixon  is  determined  to  build  a  South 
Vietnamese  defense  force  that  will  de- 
pend less  and  less  on  American  troops. 

Americans  are  grateful  that  the  seem- 
ingly endless  escalation  of  the  war  is 
being  reassessed  and  that  we  have  a 
President  who  is  taking  a  realistic  ap- 
proach to  the  entire  Vietnamese  sltua- 
tl<xi. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

^E  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  23,  1969 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
release  of  the  FBI  crime  statistics  for 
the  first  6  months  of  1969,  Washington 
DC  ,  continues  to  lead  the  Nation. 

Rapes  are  up  50  percent;  robberies.  46 
percent;  criminal  homicides,  45  percent 
Washington's  crime  increase  is  triple 
the  national  rate. 

The  usual  response  to  the  release  oi 
these  figures  is  an  attack  on  the  statistic.<- 
and  the  demand  that  J.  Edgar  Hoovei 
resign.  Why  should  Mr.  Hoover  resign 
His  warning  on  coddling  of  criminal. s 
should  have  been  taken  seriously.  Ignor- 
ing fact  will  not  make  them  disappeai 
The  responsible  community  leaders— 
a  real  minority  in  Washington,  DC- 
have  become  so  upset  over  the  ever-in- 
creasing violence  that  an  Episcopal 
pnest  at  the  fourth  largest  Episcopal 
church  in  Washington  has  courageously 
advocated  compulsory  sterilization  for 
convicted  rapists. 

Reverend  Blackwelder  is  entitled  to  an 
accolade  from  the  decent  people  of  the 
community    for  his   recognition   of   tht 
seriousness  of  the  situation  and  of  the 
total  bankruptcy  of  the  currently  popu- 
lar policy  of  continually  blaming  crime 
on  society  and  not   the  criminal.   Al- 
though some  people  will  think  that  the 
priest's  suggested  solution  is  too  drastic 
the  experience  of  civUized  men  shows 
that  unless  crimes  of  this  nature  are 
stopped  by  established  authority,  societv 
wUl  overreact  violently  to  protect  itself 
from  violence. 
Mr.  Speaker,  two  news  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Etelly  News 
Sept.  23,  1969) 
CiiME  Jump  Heri  Triple  U.S.  Rate 
(By  Wilson  Morris) 
Violent  crimes— murder,  rape,  robbery  and 
assault— Jumped  37.3  per  cent  In  Washington 
almost  triple  the  national  rate,   in  Januarv 
thru  June  of  this  year  compared  to  the  flrst 
slx  months  of  1968,  the  FBI  said  today. 

The  national  Increase  for  violent  crime  was 
13  per  cent  and  the  rate  for  cities  with  500  000 
^o°,?A  °^"*°'*  population  (Washington  had 
763.966  in  the  1960  census)  was  21  per  cent 
according  to  the  PBIs  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
porting statistics  for  the  first  half  of  the 
year. 

Baltimore,  which  Is  often  compared  to  the 
District,  presented  one  of  the  brighter  spot^ 
in  the  crime  picture.  Murder  there  rose  onlv 
2.6  per  cent,  robbery  rose  9.3  per  cent  and 
rape  dropped  4  per  cent. 

Burglary  and  auto  theft  also  dropped  m 
Baltimore  where  a  police  spokesman  at- 
tributed the  improvement  to  a  complete  re- 
organization and  more  officers  on  the  stree- 
Pour  years  ago  we  were  deficient  in  neariv 
every  area.  Now  we're  at  full  strength  we 
have  twice  as  many  patrol  cars,  three  times 
as  much  communications  equipment  a  tac- 
tical force  we  can  put  m  high  crime  areas 
and  morale  is  up,"  the  Baltimore  officer  said 

Waablngton.  earUer  this  year  reported  an 
improvement  in  the  battle  against  stree- 
Mime  when  extra  officers  were  put  on  patrol 
Crtme  ^yrocketed  as  soon  as  they  were 
taken  off  because  of  lack  of  money  and  Mayor 
Washington  ordered  them  back  on  overtime 
with  the  city  promising  to  pick  up  the  extra 
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All  major  crimes  In  the  District  rose  21.9 
per  cent  while  the  Increase  for  the  nation 
was  9  per  cent,  according  to  the  tabulations 
of  reports  voluntarily  submitted  by  police 
departments  thruout  the  country. 

Murder  and  non-negligent  man-slaughter 
in  the  District  climbed  from  88  in  the  flret 
half  of  1968  to  136  in  the  first  half  of  1969 
a  rise  of  42  per  cent.  The  national  increase 
was  8  per  cent  while  the  Increase  for  the  18 
cities  similar  to  Washington  in  size  was  18 
per  cent. 

Rape  increased  by  50  per  cent,  rising  from 
100  in  1968  to  150  thU  year.  The  increase  was 
lo  per  cent  nationally  and  34  per  cent  In 
Washington's  class  of  cities. 

Robberies  in  the  District  climbed  from 
3491  in  1968  to  5.098  in  1969.  a  46  per  cent 
rise.  The  Increase  for  the  nation  was  17  per 
cent  and  for  Washington-sized  cities  21  per 
cent.  '^ 

.Aggravated  assault  here  rose  16.9  per  cent. 
from  1.489  incidents  to  1.725;  burglary  WM 
up  14.5  per  cent,  from  8,829  to  10.107'  lar- 
ceny $50  and  over  rose  57.9  per  cent,  3.138  to 
4., 94:  and  auto  theft  dropped  4  per  cent  with 
4b, 3  reported  in  the  first  half  of  this  year 
c  111  pared  to  4.878  last  year. 

Washington,  the  nation's  ninth  largest 
city,  ranked  sixth  In  murders  after  passing 
Baltimore  and  Houston  which  had  more  in 
the  first  half  of  1968. 

The  District  moved  from  sixth  to  fifth 
m  robberies,  again  passing  Baltimore  The 
District  ranked  eighth  In  assaults  and  14th 
m  .--apes 

However.  Washlngtonlans  can  take  gloomy 
comfort  from  the  two  cities  closest  to  theli4 
HI  size.  In  Cleveland,  murder  was  up  53  9 
per  cent,  rape  59.3  per  cent  and  robbery 
6  0  per  cent.  In  St.  Louis,  murder  Jumped 
DO  b  per  cent,  rape  63.8  per  cent  and  robbery 
^1  i  per  cent.  ' 

Even  more  startling  was  San  Francisco 
■.viere  murder  Jumped  102.8  per  cent  and 
rape  rose  183.5  per  cent. 

'Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  20, 1969] 
RrrTOR  Says   Rapists   Shot^-ld   Be   Sterilized 

rue  rector  of  Washington's  fourth  largest 
Episcopal  church  this  week  advocated  com- 
?\i\?ory  sterlllzailon  for  convicted  rapists 

Tne  Rev.  Prank  Blackwelder.  rector  of  All 
io.ils    Memorial   Church.   Cathedral   Avenue 


and  Woodley  Place  NW,  proposed  such  a  legal 
penalty  as  a  part  of  what  he  called  "drastic 
action"  to  combat  the  rise  of  serious  crimes 
m  Washington. 

In  his  congregation's  weekly  bulletin  Dr 
Blackwelder  also  advocated  a  nightly  curfew 
National  Guard  street  patrols  and  special 
protection  in  areas  where  cultural,  athletic 
and  religious  affairs  are  being  held 

The  rector  spoke  sharply  of  "one  group  of 
Christian  ministers"  whom  he  said  "has  con- 
tributed more  to  stirring  up  people,  leading 
them  to  think  that  they  have  a  right  to 
retaliate  if  they  believe  they  have  been  sup- 
pressed or  frustrated  ■" 

■  If  the  Christian  churches  of  Washington 
were  all  devoted  to  suggesting  that  people 
behave  better,  not  worse.  .  .  that  Individuals 
earn  their  way  by  honest  toll,  not  bv  armed 
coercion,  a  better  city  may  evolve."  "he  said 

All  Souls"  has  frequently  expressed  differ- 
ences with  the  social  action  policies  endorsed 
by  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Washington  This 
year  it  declined  to  pledge  or  pay  anv  part  of 
the  $14,083  It  was  asked  to  contribute  to  the 
diocesan  mission  program 


AMENDMENT      TO      CONSTITUTION 
POSES    DANGEFIS 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA"nVES 

Tuesday.  September  23,  1969 
Mr.    SCHADEBERG.    Mr.    Speaker     I 

v"ote(j  for  House  Joint  Resolution  681  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  direct 
election  of  the  President  and  "Vice  Presi- 
dent. Much  soul-searching  went  into  this 
vote,  for  I  disliked  several  things  about 
the  legislation  and  the  effects  it  would 
have  on  the  political  system  in  the  United 
states.  The  amendment  poses  the  fol- 
lowing dangers: 

First.  That  it  is  not  only  possible,  but 
altogether  probable  that  no  President  of 
the  future  will  represent  the  majoritv  will 
of  the  people.  Written  into  this  legislation 
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is  the  factor  that  a  man  becoming  Presi- 
dent can  take  office  with  nearly  60  per- 
cent of  the  voters  expressing  no  prefer- 
ence for  him. 

Second.  That  our  present  federal  sys- 
tem of  representative  government  will  be 
replaced  by  the  kind  of  popular  democ- 
racy such  as  exists  in  Prance.  This  type 
of  system  has  created  much  instability 
in  that  countrj'. 

Third.  That  a  multiplicity  of  political 
parties  will  be  created.  The  proliferation 
of  splinter  parties  could  have  a  di\1sive 
effect  on  national  politics  and  ultimately 
result  in  a  government  of  deals  rather 
than  a  government  of  the  people. 

Fourth.  That  there  is  a  danger  of  a 
costly  runoff  election  process  in  which 
almost  anything  could  happen.  Further- 
more. House  Joint  Resolution  68;  does 
not  establish  the  procedure  whereby  the 
rimoff  election  would  be  carried  out. 

Fifth.  That  there  is  a  real  possibility 
expressed  by  even  the  most  a\-ld  sup- 
porters of  this  legislation,  that  even  if 
it  is  approved  by  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  it  could  not  be  rati- 
fied by  the  necessar>'  three- fourths  of  the 
States  as  required  by  the  Constitution 
This  would  result  in  the  retention  of  the 
present  system  which,  in  my  opinion, 
poses  dangers  greater  than  are  inherent 
in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  these  dangers 
are  serious.  I  voted  for  the  resolution  in 
order  that  it  can  be  immediately  re- 
ceived by  the  State  legislative  bodies  in 
time  for  ratification  by  the  next  presi- 
dential election.  Once  there,  the  public, 
now  aware  of  the  relative  values  of  the 
proposed  amendment  and  the  present 

electoral  system,  can  make  their  views 
known  through  their  State  representa- 
tives. In  the  true  sense  of  the  Federal 
system,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  be  able  to  express  their  direct  will, 
and  speak  on  the  issue  of  whether  or  not 
they  want  a  direct  election  system 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  ajn.  and 
u  as  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  This  mom- 
itis  we  are  very  honored  to  have  a  guest 
c^iaplam.  the  Reverend  William  J.  Reiss 
D  D.,  executive  secretarj-.  the  Division  of 
Sen-ice  to  Military  Personnel.  Lutheran 
Council  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Washington.  D.C.  We  are  also  very 
Pl-ased  to  welcome  the  guest  chaplains 
nom  the  Lutheran  Church 

The  Reverend  William  J.  Reiss  DD 
executive  secretary,  the  Division  of  Serv- 
ice   to    Militai-y    Personnel.    Lutheran 
Council  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, offered  the  following  prayer: 

-Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  we  im- 
iJlore  Thee  graciously  to  regard  this  as- 
.^embled  group  of  chosen  Senators,  and 
all  others  in  authority,  that,  guided  by 
i  nee.  they  may  be  high  in  purpose  wise 
n  counsel,  and  unwavering  in  duty  and 
ii;-  the  administration  of  their  solemn 
cr.arge  may  serve  Thy  will,  uphold  the 
lonor  of  our  Nation,  secure  the  protec- 
tion of  our  people,  and  set  forward  every 
nehteous  cause.  We  would  also  ask  Thy 
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blessing  upon  the  millions  of  our  men 
and  women  in  the  military  service  of  our 
Nation,  sustain  all  chaplains  in  whose 
hands  rest  the  responsibility  for  the 
moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  these 
service  people  and  bless  their  ministrj-. 
And  now  may  we  all  address  ourselves 
to  the  duties  of  this  day  with  renewed 
vngor  and  zeal.  We  ask  it  in  Jesus'  name 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, September  23,   1969.  be  dispensed 

with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  OF  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 
DEVELOPMENT     CORPORATION- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
H.  DOC.  NO.   91-162) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works:  i 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  lOia)  of 
Public  Law  358.  83d  Congress,  as 
amended.  I  am  transmitting  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation  for  the  year  end- 
ing December  31.  1968. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  September  24, 1969. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated  t^  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations. 
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which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

<Por  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  colloquy  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  'Mr.  Jackson) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris),  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittee?.  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  .of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 


DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc.  But  before 
the  Chair  makes  a  ruling,  may  I  say  that 
I  am  delighted  especially  with  the  pro- 
motion of  Mr.  William  B.  Macomber,  Jr., 
who  has  been  an  outstanding,  impartial, 
and  first-rate  liaison  man  between  the 
Department  of  State  and  Congress,  who 
has  conducted  himself  with  impeccable 
integrity  and  dedication,  and  whose  un- 
derstanding is  unquestioned. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  add  my  commendation  to 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  for  rec- 
ognizing the  achievements  of  Mr.  Ma- 
comber. He  sei-ved  with  great  distinction 
as  an  Ambassador  to  Jordan  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  he  served 
with  great  effectiveness  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  during  President  Ken- 
nedy's administration,  and  he  served 
later  during  the  administration  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson. 

In  every  contact  I  have  had  with  Mr. 
Macomber,  regardless  of  the  question  or 
the  administration  in  which  he  was  serv- 
ing, I  have  found  him  to  be  a  man  of 
great  integrity,  industry,  and  intelli- 
gence, and  I  think  he  is  an  outstanding 
selection. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  for 
his  kind  remarks  about  William  Ma- 
comber. 

I  do  not  know  Assistant  Secretary 
Meyer  or  Ambassador  Humes,  but  I  was 
much  impressed  on  seeing  them  for  the 
first  time  on  yesterday. 

Also,  I  am  delighted  that  the  nomina- 
tion of  Graham  A.  Martin,  our  former 
Ambassador  to  Thailand,  likewise  has 
been  reported  favorably  by  the  commit- 
tee, because  I  think  he  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  in  the  various  posts  to  which 
he  has  been  assigned. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
happy  that  William  B.  Macomber,  Jr., 
nominated  by  President  Nixon  to  be  a 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State,  has 
been,  recommended  for  confirmation  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  will  be  confirmed  shortly  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Macomber  has  served  under  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  when  he  was  an  assist- 
ant to  the  late  Secretary  of  State,  John 
Foster  Dulles,  by  whom  he  was  held  in 
the  highest  regard,  and  he  served  in  im- 
portant posts  under  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson.  In  every  position  he  has 
rendered  great  service  to  our  country. 
He  is  a  man  of  great  ability,  whose  loy- 
alty, good  judgment,  and  unquestioned 
integrity  attract  the  confidence  of  all. 

I  am  sure  that  he  will  make  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  his  new  office. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


MARKETING  QUOTA  REVIEW 
COMMITTEES 


REPRESENTATIVE  TO  THE  EURO- 
PEAN OFFICE  OF  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Idar  Rimestad  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  European  office  of  the 
United  Nations,  with  the  rank  of  Am- 
bassador. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  say  how 
pleased  I  am  that  Idar  Rimestad,  from 
my  neighboring  State  uf  North  Dakota, 
has  been  selected  to  represent  our  coun- 
try in  Geneva,  where  he  succeeds  a  most 
able  Ambassador,  Roger  Tutty,  of  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  Rimestad  has  performed  the  func- 
tions of  his  office  with  dedication  and  in- 
tegrity, and  I  think  he  is  receiving  a  well 
deserved  assignment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  not- 
withstanding the  previous  order,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  417,  S.  2226. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk,  a 
bill  iS.  2226'  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  as  amended,  to 
provide  that  review  committee  members 
may  be  appointed  from  any  county 
within  a  Stat*  and  that  the  Secretarv  of 
Agriculture  may  institute  proceeding's  in 
court  to  obtain  a  review  of  any  commit- 
tee determination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Porestiy.  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  2,  "line  6,  after 
the  word  "proceedings",  insert  "again.<;t 
the  farmer  as  defendant":  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  tlie 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  363  Is  amended  bv  changing 
first  sentence  to  read.  "Any  farmer  who  is 
dissatisfied  with  his  farm  marketing  quota 
may,  within  fifteen  days  after  mailing  lo 
him  of  notice  as  provided  in  section  362. 
have  such  quota  reviewed  by  a  local  review 
committee  composed  of  three  farmers  from 
the  State  appointed  by  the  Secretary.'. 

(2)  Section  365  Is  amended  lA)  by  add- 
ing after  the  third  sentence  thereof',  "The 
Secretary  may,  within  forty-five  days  after 
notice  of  the  determination  Is  mailed  to  the 
farmer,  institute  proceedings  against  the 
farmer  as  defendant  In  the  United  States 
district  court  to  obtain  a  review  of  any  re- 
view committee  determination.":  and  iB)  by 
changing  "Thereupon"  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  sentence  to  "Upon  the  Institution 
of  court  proceedings  under  this  section." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
•No.  90-4211.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

expl.*nat:on  of  bill 

This  bin  would  amend  the  Agricultural 
.'Vdjustment  Act  of  1938  to — 

( 1 1  permit  farm  marketing  quota  review 
committee  members  to  be  appointed  from 
any  county  in  the  State  (Instead  of  frcm 
only  tXie  county  in  which  the  farm  subject 
to  the  quota  being  reviewed  is  located  or 
nearby  counties):   and 

(2)  permit  the  Secretary  to  obtain  a  court 
review  of  the  review  committee's  determina- 
tion. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

Existing  law  provides  that  the  bill  of  cc:n- 
plalnt  (in  a  proceeding  brought  by  a  farmen 
shall  Ije  served  upon  a  member  of  the  re- 
view committee.  The  bill  is  silent  ."s  to  who 
shall  be  served  in  a  proceeding  brought  by 
the  Secretary.  Ths  Committee  amendment 
would  clarify  thl%  situation  by  .=;peclfving 
that  review  proceedings  instltiited  bv  the 
Secretary  shall  be  "against  the  farmer  as 
defendant". 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  permission  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church*,  and 
while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  another 
Senator,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
notwithstanding  the  unanimous-ccnsent 
agreement,  I  may  proceed  for  6  or  7 
niiMUtes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  con- 
flK't  ng  reports,  statements,  and  stories 
make  it  necessaiT  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  tlie  matter  of  tax  legislation. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  last  Julv,  pur- 
.suant  to  the  urging  of  the  administra- 
tion, the  Senate  extended  the  lO-joercent 
surcharge  on  the  income  tax.  Tlie  ex- 
tension was  for  6  months — that  is. 
through  the  remainder  of  1969 — but  not 
until  June  30,  1970,  as  had  been  sought 
by  the  administration. 

Frankly,  as  one  Senator.  I  would  have 
preferred  not  to  see  any  extension  of  the 
surcharge  except  as  part  of  a  here-and- 
now  tax  reform  and  relief  measure.  Nev- 
ertheless, together  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  policy  committee  I 
concurred  in  the  scheduling  of  the  6- 
month  extension  because  of  certain  con- 
ditions and  understandings  which  oc- 
curred at  the  time. 

In  agreeing  to  a  callup  of  the  surtax, 
the  majority  policy  committee  insisted 
that  tax  reform  and  relief  should  not  be 
left  in  a  pigeonhole.  It  sought  and  re- 
ceived assurances  that  such  a  measure 
would  be  brought  forth  with  dispatch  for 
consideration  by  the  Senate.  In  this  con- 
nection. It  was  made  clear  that  there 
would  be  repoi-ted  to  the  Senate  either 
the  far-reaching  bill  then  in  the  House, 
that  bill  as  amended,  or  some  other  bill 
dealing,  en  bloc,  with  the  more  flagrant 
escape  hatches  which  benefit  a  few  in 
the  present  income  tax  law  and  provid- 
ing s^me  relief  for  millions  of  others. 

May  I  say  that  the  wage  earners  and 
other  moderate  and  lower  income  groups 
are  properly  Impatient  for  a  more  equit- 
able distribution  of  the  tax  burden.  They 
nave  a  right  to  expect  changes  in  the 
present  income  tax  law  aft^r  years  of 
inertia  in  the  face  of  the  acctimulating 
inequities — inequities  which  have  placed 
on  their  shoulders  an  inordinat*  share 
of  the  cost  of  government. 

Insofar  as  the  majority  leadership  of 
the  Senate  is  concerned  there  will  be  no 
countenancing  of  a  back-door  effort  to 
put  off  or  delay  tax  reform  and  tax  relief. 
In  all  frankness,  I  must  express  concern, 
therefore,  with  the  reports  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  the  press.  I  am  as- 
tonished at  some  stories  which  indicate, 
for  example,  that  I  have  agreed  to  take 
up  now  the  repeal  of  the  investment 
credit  as  distinct  and  separate  from  a 
general  tax  bill. 

A  clamor  for  repeal  of  the  investment 
credit  raises  a  lot  of  dust  because  the  re- 
form is  a  desirable  one.  I  think  Senators 


should  be  wary  lest  other  essential  tax 
reforms  and  tax  relief  be  lost  in  the  re- 
sultmg  obscurity.  Insofar  as  the  leader- 
ship IS  concerned,  it  will  always  try  to  be 
reasonable  but  reasonable  does  not  in- 
clude being  a  party  to  smokescreens. 

A  specific  lepresentation  was  made  to 
the  Senate  last  July  when  it  was  agreed 
to  call  up  the  extension  of  the  10-percent 
surtax  through  1969.  That  representa- 
tion was  made  on  the  strength  of  a  deci- 
sion of  the  majority  policy  committee. 
The  decision,  in  turn,  was  influenced  by 
strong  statements  by  the  administration 
in  support  of  prompt  action  on  tax  re- 
form and  relief  and  by  many  Members  of 
the  Senate  along  the  same  lines.  It  was 
made,  finally,  on  th«  basis  of  innumer- 
able conversations  and  several  meetings 
with  the  chairman  and  Democratic 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee— 
the  committee  in  which  the  tax  legisla- 
tion was  being  considered. 

On  that  basis,  the  leadership  repre- 
sented to  the  Senate,  without  contradic- 
tion from  any  source,  but  rather  with  at 
least  the  tacit  concurrence  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  the  minority  leadership, 
that  a  full  tax  reform  package — to  go 
along  with  the  investment  tax  credit  and 
the  final  6-monlh  extension  of  the  surtax 
at  5  percent  which  was  requested  by  the 
administration—  a  full  tax  reform"  and 
tax  relief  package  would  be  reported  by 
the  Finance  Committee  no  later  than 
October  31,  1969. 

A  promise  of  general  tax  reform  has 
been  made  to  the  Nation  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  administration  and  it  has 
been  echoed  by  Members  of  Congress. 
Taxpayers  will  be  reminded  of  that 
promise  when  tax  forms  are  received 
next  Januaiy.  These  forms  will  require 
payment  of  the  10-percent  surtax  for  the 
6  months  extension  voted  last  July  by 
a  Senate  which  has  also  held  out  great 
promise  of  tax  reform  and  tax  relief.  I 
would  hope,  therefore,  that  those  w^ho 
pay  the  surtax  will  be  able  to  say,  in  the 
end.  that  the  6  months  extension  at  least 
purchased  a  fairer  and  more  equitable 
tax  system. 

That  is  the  promise  which  has  been 
held  out  to  the  American  taxpayer— I 
repeat — by  the  administration  and  bv 
Members  of  Congress.  To  date,  only  the 
House  has  delivered  on  that  promise.  It 
would  be  my  expectation  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  imderstandings  of  last  Jiily, 
the  Finance  Committee  will  also  deliver 
in  the  next  few  weeks  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  follow  suit  as  soon  as  possible 
thereafter. 

In  considering  tax  reform  and  relief 
when  it  is  reported  by  the  committee,  the 
Senate  will  also  consider  repeal  of  the 
investment    tax    credit,    retroactive    to 
April  18.  1969.  That  is  what  was  under- 
stood at  the  time  the  tax  surcharge  w^s 
extended  last  July.  Tliat  is  still  the  case 
today   and   I   cannot    understand    why 
there  should  be  any  doubts  or  uncer- 
tainties  on   that   score.    Indeed,   if   one 
wishes  to  pursue  this  business  of  uncer- 
tainty as  a  basis  for  urgent  action,  one 
might  well  ask  of  the  uncertainty  which 
confronts  tens  of  millions  of  the  Nation's 
moderate   and   lower   income  taxpayers 
who  are  still  waiting  for  the  long-prom- 
ised general  tax  reform  and  tax  relief. 
The  fact  is  that  the  central  problem 
which  faces  the  Senate  in  this  matter  is 


not  the  repeal  of  the  investment  tax  cred- 
it. The  central  problem  has  been  and  re- 
mains: When  and  in  what  context  should 
the  invetment  credit  be  repealed  in  order 
also  to  assure  prompt  consideration  of  a 
general  tax  reform  and  relief  measure' 
In  essence,  the  problem  is  the  .-^ame  that 
confronted  the  leadership  in  the  case  of 
extension  of  the  tax  surcharge  a  few 
months  ago.  It  is  the  practical  problem 
of  how  be..t  to  proceed  in  the  light  of  the 
procedural  realities  of  the  Congress  To 
refresh  memories  on  this  point  let  me 
quote  the  remarks  of  Senator  Pastore 
a  member  of  the  majority  policv  commit- 
tee, who  put  It  so  well  last  Julv  when  he 
said  on  the  Senate  floor : 

The  thing  that  disturbs  me  is  not  so  much 
the  6  months  as  against  the  12  months  A^  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  would  be  for  the  12-month 
extension  providing  I  would  have  a-ssurance 
that  we  are  going  to  have  tax  reform  There 
is  no  Member  of  the  Senate  who  knows  more 
about  the  parliamentary  gimmicks  than  does 
the  Senator  from  Delaware.  And  he  knows 
that  If  we  dispose  permanently  of  the  surtax 
problem  and  then  treat  the  tax  reform  inde- 
pendently, we  Will  have  no  chance  to  have 
tax    reform. 

In  a  similar  vein,  to  dispose  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  at  this  time  in  mv 
judgment,  might  well  diminish  the  pros- 
pects of  a  meaningful  general  tax  reform 
and  tax  relief  during  this  Congress  which 
would  most  benefit  middle  and  lower  m- 
come  taxpayers.  That  was  also  the  judg- 
^t?\  f  ^^i  majority  policy  committee 
last  July.  That  is  still  my  judgment  and 
I  have  no  indication  whatsoever  that  it 

"ommitSi'  ""  '"'^"^"^  °^  "^«  ^°"^y 
For  those  who  have  concerns  about  the 
investment  credit,  I  repeat  that,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  any  repeal  will  be  retro- 
active to  April  18,  1969;  the  date  is  firm 
Kepea  of  the  investment  credit,  as  of 
April  18.  IS  on  the  calendar  now.  It  was 
on  the  calendar  last  July  a*  part  of  a 
House-passed  bill  and  remained  there 
when  the  surtax  was  extended.  Repeal  as 
of  April  18.  will  be  on  the  calendar  when 
the  Finance  Committee  reports  the  tax 
reform  and  tax  relief  bill,  as  expected  no 
later  than  October  31. 

It  has  been  my  understanding  all  along 
that  the  investment  credit  wa^  not  to  be 
brought  up  and  disposed  of  before  the 
general  tax  reform  bill  was  available  to 
the  Senate.  That  was  pledged  to  the  ma- 
jonty  pohcj'  committee  last  Julv  and  it 
was.  in  part,  on  that  basis  that  the  Com- 
rnittee  agreed,  at  that  time  to  taking  up 
the  extension  of  the  income  surtax  even 
for  6  months. 

That  is  the  whole  story.  There  have 
been  no  deals,  no  agreements,  and  no 
commitments  to  the  contrar\-.  So  let  me 
dispel  any  doubts  which  mav  ha\-e  arisen 
because  of  recent  reports.  Tlie  leadership 
has  not  broken  its  pledge  nor  has  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  (Mr 
Long  >  The  leadership  has  not  agreed  to 
.schedule  the  investment  credit  repeal 
now^  as  a  separate  tax  item.  Nor  has  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  'Mr.  Lon-c»  or  anyone  else,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  abandoned  the 
understanding. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  Harris  survey  dealing  with 
this  question  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
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^"foKl"*  ^  •"  "'^^  *"  ^^^  ^"^°"°'     .  T.ir^L'l.r.^^H^Z  fnr^:       ,f  ,^.  ^-«  stated  pi^vlously.  I  have  no 

(Prom  the  Boston  Globe.  Sept  22,  19691  ^rew  are  aware  of  the  argument  that  one  of     ?Z^?I^}°,,^   ^?^^^"   ^^J^  passport 

irT,.»,,r  rr^r.^   D-  ™       ^                 ^  ^^^  wajs  to  halt  rising  prices  Is  to  taie     Program  as  It  applies  to  national  parks 
EioHTY-THR«  ^BCENT  OB.BCT  TO  SPECIAL     ^^^„„  money  out  Of  ci^uiation  t^o^     and  national  forests.  I  do.  however  ob- 

«A    »=Ai,.»  rrjK  nicM  higher  taxes  and  by  raising  Interest  rates.     Ject  to  the  coUection  of  fees  for  entrance 
"t/v^^nh  T  ^°8''tf  °i  ifgisiation  to  close     The  public  Is  adamantly  opposed  to  either     or    access— as    distinguished    from    user 

tax  loopholes  for  the  rich'   would  be  im-  solution.  To  the  contrary,  higher  taxes  are      fees    for    special    farilitiPR—tr,    P^^roi 
portant   toward   making   62    percent   of   the      viewed  as  an  added  burden  on  the  Individual       akes  and  r^i^oii  nnHpTTh^  nTr^H 

r«ik    a^d    me    of   Americans    'feel    better"  family  in  a  period  when  it  cannot  make  ends      Hon  o?  the^q    frr^v  rn^«^^  ^''' 

about  the  taxes  they  pay  meet                                                                              "     "^   ^"^    '-'•''•  Army  Corps  of   Enei- 

High  taxes  are  second  only  to  high  food  neers.  I,  therefore,  have  sent  to  the  desk 

prices  on  the  public's  list  of  current  flnan-  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to     an  amendment  to  S.  2315  which  strikes 

ciai  problems.  And  by  an  overwhelming  83  comment  on  the  Senator's  statement.  As     that  portion  of  the  bill  calling  for  repeal 

to  7  percent,  the  public  u  critical  of  special  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,     of  section  210  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 

benents  for  wealthy  Individuals  I  am  very  much  in  accord  with  what  the     of  1968. 

m^*orde"4  of  ^.i'J^^^^ni^t' /'  "n^  °^  '^'  majority  leader  has  said.  I  commend  him         Under  the  provisions  of  the  Land  and 

^^Tprrout^^^^TuTsrex^^ndrnT^eTo  ^^t^^  'l'''l'''''!^''T'''''  °"  '^^  ^"«-     W^^r,  Conservation  Fund  Act  as  passed 

percent  surchargV  on  Incomes  taxes   oppLed  ^.^^'^^'e  he  has  been  headed  in  the  right      m   1964,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Enei- 

69  to  17  percent  nationwide,  was  so  great  that  direction,  and  still  is.  I  applaud  him.           neers  was  required  to  collect  fees  at  lakes 

Democratic  leadership  In  both  the  House  and  ^^-  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena-      and  reservoirs.  However,  this  same  art 

Senate  has  Insisted  on  tax  reforms  aimed  at  tor.  I  wish  to  reiterate  that  the  purpose  in     stated  that  there  could  be  no  charge  'or 

spreading  the  tax  load  more  evenly.  making  these  full  remarks  this  morning     the  use  of  waters  at  these  projects  Tliis 

In  a  recent  survey  of  a  xiross-section  of  was  to  set  the  record  Straight.                        created  a  dilemma  for  the  Corps  of  Er,- 

wwaskTd^'"  ^'"^  '*'"  "*"°"'  '""^  P'"'"'  ^^"^«"  ^^"^  the  collection  of  an  en- 

think- the  rich  have  to  pay  higher  propor-  EAGLE   PROGRAM   TO   THE   LAND  water  was  tantamount  to  charging  for 

tlonatrtaxes  under  our  tax  system?"  ^N^^        WATER        CONSERVATION     ^he  Use  of  the  water.  Congress,  recogniz- 

Fairness  Of  tax  system  FUND  ACT  ing  this  dilemma,   adopted  section  210 

[in  percent)                    Total  Mr.   HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  in  line  Sont^rol  AcT'of  Tq^s ^^hSf'.tt?.^  ^°'"^ 

public  with  the  generous  cooperation  of  the  dis-  '^°""°'  ^^^^  °^  '^^S  which  states: 

Rich   avoid  taxes 83  tinguished     Senator    from     Idaho     (Mr           No  entrance  or  admission  fees  shall  be  col- 

Rich  pay  proportionately 7  CHORCHi.   who  is  willing   that  the  Sen-        "f  after  March  31.  1970.  by  any  officer  nr 

Not  sure 10  ^tp  f,.u^  ^nn.:iripr  ^1.7=  .t^oftll  J,  \            .  employee  of  the  United  States  at  public  rec 

^         .     ,  ate  lUUy  consider  this  matter  before  act-  reatlon  areas  located  at  lakes  and  reservoir. 

-niere  is  little  doubt  that   most  taxpayers  mg    upon    it,    I    ask    unanimous    consent  under  the   jurisdiction   of   the  Cotds  of   En 

in  America  are  resentful  over  a  system  which  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider-  glneers.    United    States    Armv     User    fees    at 

ra»«"^'^rH»tll''t  '^I.'k^k'".?,''"'!^,'^^  ^"°"   °^    ^y   "^°tiO"   Of   September    12.  "^ese  lakes  and  reservoirs  shall  be  collected 

h?vTfuI?e^^hf  ^ilt^V       ,°°P^°'^f  1969.    to    reconsider    the    passage    of    S.  by  ofHcers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 

dent  m  tl^  r^f,if^f  ^f            H^  ^'  '*'"  ^""  2315.                                               i-          s              o.  ^^,^,  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^                developed  facilities 

dentin  the  result  of  this  question:  ^        PRESIDING      OPFICFR       ,A/Ir  requiring  continuous   presence  of   personnel 

"If  many  of  the  tax  loopholes  for  the  rich  ..["^  in  thP  rh«Tr ,     WUH^.?    w       I  ^°^  maintenance  a^d  supervision  of  the     a- 
were  closed,  would  you  feel  better  about  the  ^^''f!'  ^"^J^^f^^^""  '  Without  objection,  cilitles,  and  shall  not  be  collected  for  access 
taxes  you  pay  or  wouW  you  still  feel  the  '^  ^^.^°  %^^l^^,^     „  to  or   use  of   water  areas,  undeveloped  Ir 
s*n^e'  Mr.    HARRIS.    Mr.    President,    I    ask  lightly  developed  shoreland,  picnic  grounds. 
Impact  of  closing  tax  loopholes  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re-  overlook  sites,  scenic  drives,  or  boat  launch- 
lln  nercentl                     Tnfni  consider  the  votes  by  which  S.  2315  was  '"^  ramps  where  no  mechanical  or  hvdraulic 
Tniblic  ^ead  the  third  time  and  passed.  equipment  is  provided 
Would  feel  better  about  my  taxes 62  'Pl^  K^^¥P^.^  OFFICER.  The  bill         Section  3  of  S.  2315  would  repeal  sec- 
Still  feel  the  same 29  will  be  stated  oy  title.  tion  210  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968 

Not  sure 9  The  Ass^TANT  Legislative  Clerk.  A  and  would  thus  once  again  authorize  the 

Some  economists  have  pointed  out  that  Soamm  to  the  ?fn°ri  VnH  w^r  n^^^  ^u"""^*"  °^  Outdoor  Recreation  to  require 

the  added  revenues  to  be  derived  from  closing  ^p^„H^n  ^,r,H  a   »            ^  ^^^"^  *^°""  ^^^   ^S-   Army   Corps   of    Engineer.-;   to 

the  so-called  loopholes  would  not  bring  in  an  t^p  pr^^^^^            r^^^rr^jr^^^    .    .u  collect  fees  for  the  use  of  recreation  areas 

appreciable  amount  of  new  money  to  the  J^^.  i'KEfaipiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there  in  conjunction  with  lakes  and  reservoirs 

Federal   government.  Clearly,  these   results  Objection  to  the  request  Of  the  Senator  under  their  jurisdiction 

show,  however,  that  the  loophole  legislation  from  Oklahoma?  The  Chair  hears  none.          The  matter  of  fPP  miipofinr,  of  ioi,<.. 

would  have  a  rather  Important  psvchological  and  it  is  so  ordered.  o„i    „  matter  of  fee  collection  at  lakes 

effect  on  a  taxpaylng  pubic  which  now  feels  ph.vilege  or  the  floor  fho    reservoirs  under  the  jurisdiction  of 

put  upon  financially.  The  chief  target  of  the  , ,      ,-u\ttd^^    Z  ^     ^  ^^®  ^•^-  ^"^^  ^°^^^  °^  Engmeers  has 

people's  Ire  Is  the  inflationary  spiral,  but  ^^.   ^"^KCH.   Mr.   President,   I  ask  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  debate 

taxes  and  government  spending  are  viewed  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Dale  Shaf-  both  in  the  Public  Works  and  Interior 

as  major  culprits.  fer,  who  is  a  member  of  the  stafif  of  the  Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  and 

The  public  concern  over  the  high  cost  of  Committee  on  Interior  i>nd  Insular  Af-  on  the  floor  of  both  bodies    I  feel  that 

living  was  evident  when  the  cross-section  fairs,  be  permitted  in  the  Chamber  dur-  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  in  opposi- 

^^Jt^,       .H    .            u  ing  the  consideration  of  S.  2315.  tion  to  the  collection  of  entrance  or  user 

nr„^^,^i  fL\            °'  "^^  "'^^°'  financial  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  fees  at  these  lakes  and  reservoirs 

problems  facing  you  and  your  family  these  objection  it  is  so  ordered                                           to^-*      ..    v,      "^^a""  i«>ci  vuira. 

days.  Any  others."  ^^^  SvRRI?  Mr'.Tresident.  I  send  to  and  "establiJhId  Tblic    po\icT'iS"1S 

Maior  family  financial  problems  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  coilntr^^lhaf a^e£  to  Lfille'ofTnlaS 

[in  percent]                  Total  benead.  waters  should  be  free  to  the  general  pub- 

„,„»,  ,_H      .             .   ,                         P^^"'=  ^!,    PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The  lie.  This  policy  was  first  set  forth  in  the 

mf^  ITJ        •           '  "'"*'-- l^.  amendment  ^.'ill  be  read.  Northwest  Ordinance  of  July  1787  and 

Hi|h  rent,  moV^age'paVmenu M  „  ^^^f  ASSISTANT  Legislative  Clerk.  The  was     reaffirmed     when     the     Congress 

Hiih  cost  o^ev^S^ing             ?*  Senator  from  Oklahoma   -Mr.  Harris)  adopted  that  ordinance  in  Augtist  of  1789. 

High  medical,  dental  costs-              ""'    17  P.^oppses  an  amendment  on  page  2.  be-  Through  the  years  freedom  of  access  to 

Cost  of  educaUng  children 16  &in™rig  with  line  20,  strike  out  all  of  and   use  of   the  inland   waters   of  the 

Clothing  costs 11  line  20  and  all  of  line  21.  United  States  has  been  restated  by  the 

Auto  instaihnent  payments n  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  Congress  on  numerous  occasions  In  the 

tosurance  premiums  too  high a  the  Senate  has  this  opportimity  to  recon-  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944    of  1946   of 

Sgia^r^tef^rTelD fl  siderS  2315  the  bill  which  calls  for  the  1954.  and  again  in  the  Rivers  and  Har- 

mgn  laoor  costs  for  help 6  remstatement  of  the  golden  eagle  pass-  bors  Act  of  1962,  the  Congress  expanded 

Nora.— Pesrcentages  add  to  more  than  100  Port  program  and  the  Federal  recreation  this  doctrine  when  it  said- 
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for  boating,  swimming,  bathing,  fishing  and 
other  recreational  purposes. 

Also,  in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  and 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1968  the  Congress 
once  again  restated  that  entrance  and 
admission  to  Federal  lakes  and  reservoirs 
should  be  free  to  the  general  public. 

My  distinguished  colleague.  Represent- 
ative Ed  Edmondson,  of  Oklahoma,  said 
during  the  consideration  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fimd  Act : 

The  Congress  has  consistently  been  saying 
Mnce  1944  to  the  areas  in  the  country  where 
these  reservoirs  are  built  or  authorized  to  be 
built,  if  you  will  cooperate  with  us  for  the 
building  of  these  reservoirs.  If  you  will  give 
up  your  bottomland,  and  If  you  will  assist 
u.s  and  work  with  us  on  the  local  contribu- 
tion angles  that  are  necessary  for  the  con- 
s-ruction of  these  reservoirs,  we  will  provide 
ftL-cess  without  charge  to  the  general  public. 

Although  Congressman  Edmondson 
u  as  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to  guaran- 
tee freedom  of  access  to  and  use  of  Fed- 
eral lakes  and  reservoirs  during  consid- 
eration of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
.servation  Fund  Act  of  1965.  he  was  later 
."-'.iccessful  in  bringing  about  the  adoption 
ol  section  210  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1968  which  prohibits  the  collection 
of  entrance  and  access  fees  at  these 
projects. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  would 
make  clear  once  again  the  public  policy 
of  this  country  and  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  there  must  not  be  and  shall 
not  be  any  fees  charged  for  the  use  of 
Federal  waters  or  the  access  thereto.  The 
adoption  of  my  amendment  today  will  be 
a  clear  statement  by  us  of  the  further- 
ance of  the  longstanding  public  policy  of 
this  country  for  free  recreation  use  of 
our  lakes  and  reservoirs. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  experience  has 
shown  that  the  collection  of  entrance 
and  user  fees  at  Corps  of  Engineers  lakes 
and  reservoirs  is  extremely  costly  and 


very  difficult  to  administer.  For  instance, 
in  1967,  the  last  year  for  which  detailed 
costs  figures  are  available,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  collected  fees  at  168  areas  at 
65  projects  for  a  total  of  $703,000.  The 
cost  for  collection  of  these  fees  in  the 
same  year,  1967,  was  $769,176.  So.  as  you 
can  see,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  actually 
lost  approximately  $66,000  as  a  result  of 
collecting  fees  in  the  year  1967.  Not  only 
did  the  corps  collect  less  than  it  cost 
them  to  administer  this  program,  but 
that  money  which  was  collected  was 
turned  over  t»  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Ftmd  and  was  not  utilized  for 
recreational  improvement  at  the  reser- 
voirs where  it  was  collected.  Thus  we 
actually  appropriated  to  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  more  money  to  enable  them 
to  collect  fees  than  they  were  able  to  col- 
lect and  the  meager  amoimt  they  were 
able  to  collect  could  not  be  used  to  offset 
their  expenses.  This  certainly  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  sound  business  practice 
to  me. 

Third,  entrance  fees  are  impossible  to 
collect  efficiently  and  fairly  at  most 
Corps  of  Engineers  reservoir  areas.  For 
instance,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  ad- 
ministers reservoirs  with  a  total  shore- 
line of  approximately  28.000  miles,  The 
fact  is  that  without  thousands  of  miles 
of  barbed  wire  and  a  new  army  of  fee 
collectors  there  is  no  practical  and  ef- 
ficient way  to  collect  entrance  fees  in 
these  areas.  The  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers knows  this,  the  general  public 
knows  this,  the  Congress  knows  this.  In 
fact,  as  Congressman  Edmondson  has 
said: 

Everybody  with  any  familiarity  with  Army 
Engineers  reservoirs  knows  that  a  facility 
use  fee  limited  to  beaches  and  camp  sites 
or  to  launch  facilities  where  mechanical  or 
hydraulic  equipment  Is  provided,  is  the  only 
practical,  fair  and  economical  system  for 
these  reservoirs. 


I  fully  agree  with  this  statement,  •  and 
I  wholeheartedly  feel  that  we  must  con- 
tinue the  policies  against  the  collection 
of  entrance  fees  at  these  projects. 

Fourth.  Mr.  President,  entrance  fees 
at  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  lakes  do  not 
contribute  to  maintenance  or  improve- 
ments of  lakes  where  they  are  collected. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act,  all  fees 
collected  at  Federal  recreation  areas  are 
deposited  In  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund.  The  Federal  share  of  this  fund 
goes  to  acquire  additional  lands  for  rec- 
reational purix>ses,  generally  parks.  Not 
one  single  dollar  of  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  has  l)een  allocated  or 
can  be  allocated  to  the  Army  Engineers 
for  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
the  lakes  or  the  recreation  areas  where 
the  fees  are  collected.  Therefore,  al- 
though the  Army  Engineers  have  been 
collecting  fees  at  168  recreation  areas  at 
65  projects  under  their  administration, 
they  have  yet  to  receive  $1  for  their  ef- 
forts. This  is  not  true  of  the  National 
Park  Serv-icc.  the  National  Forest  Service, 
or  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife.  For  example.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Interior  appropriations  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  becomes  law,  the  National 
Park  Service  in  fiscal  year  1970  will  re- 
ceive S13,700,000  and  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  will  receive  SI  mil- 
lion. Yet.  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
will  not  receive  one  dime. 

Mr.  President,  to  illustrate  this  point 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
appearing  on  page  10  of  the  Senate  Re- 
port No.  91-420,  the  Interior  Department 
and  related  agencies  appropriations  bill 
for  1970.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  t6  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows:  I 


Activity 


Committee 

Budget  House       recommen- 

estimate         allowance  dation 


I.  Assistance  to  Slates. 


{77.000.000      $75,000,000    $62,000,000 


Federal  land  acquisition  program 
National  Park  Service  (new  areas) 

Assateague  Island  National  Seashore 

Biscayne  National  Monument    

Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation 

Area 

Indiana  Dunes  National  takeshofe 

Nortti  Cascades  National  Park 

Ozark  National  Scenic  Riverway.      

Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park 

Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area 

San  Juan  Island  National  Historic  Park 


1,789,718 
1,000.000 


1.500,000 
250.000 
558.100 


1.789.718 
1.650,000 

2.000.000 

2.000.000 

250.000 

558.100 


Pictured  Rxks  National  Lakeshore 
Subtotal,  new-areas. 


2.789.718 
2.500.000 

2.000.000 

5.000.000 
250.000 

1.058.100 
231.000 
150.000 
476. 300 

1.177.100 


5.097,818 


8.247.818      15.632.218 


Inholdings     .           674.182             674.182  674,182 

Grand  Teton  National  Park  (JY  Ranch)  1.050.000          1.050.000 

Court  awards  (Padre  Island  National  Seashore).  7,800,000         7,800.000  12,115,600 

Wild  and  scenic  rivers 100,000 100  000 

National  trails  system 50,000 '.  50  000 


Subtotal,  remaining  areas 9, 674, 182 


9,524.182      12.939.782 


Activity 


I 
Committee 
Budget  House       recnmmen- 

eslimate         allowance  dation 


J47.  500 
239. 000 
359.500 


44,100.000 


tiquidation  of  fiscal  year  1969  contracts: 
Assateague  Island  National  Seashore 
Biscayne  National  Monument 
Carl  Sandburg  Farm  National  Historic 

Site._._ ___ ..,. 

Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  .  .  _ . . 

Guadalupe  Mountain  National  Park 
Herbert  Hoover  National  Historic  Site.  _ 

Indian  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 

Ozark  National  Scenic  Riverwav 

Pictured  Rocks  National  Lakeshore   .    . 
San  Juan  Island  National  Historic  Park. 


3.  500. 000 
2, 500. 000 

203.000 

2,561.000 

1.015,000 

150.000 

4. 000.  000 

500. 000 

420.  000 

33. 000 


. 500. 000 
. 500. 000 

203. 000 

.561,000 

.  015.  000 

150.000 

,  000, 000 

500.  000 

420. 000 

33,000 


3.  500. 000 
2,500.000 

203.000 

2.561,000 

1.015.000 

150.000 

4. 000. 000 

500.000 

420.  000 

33.000 


2    Federal  land  acquisition  program — Continued 
Liquidation  of  fiscal  year  1969 
contracts — Continued 

Saugus  Iron  Works    .           ..  $47,500  J47. 500 

Whiskeytown  National  Recreation  Area.  239.000  239.000 

Inholdings 359  500  359.500 

Subtota>.  liquidation  appropriation...      15,528.000       15.528,000      15.528.000 

Total.  National  Park  Service 30.300.000       33,300.000 

Forest  Service: 
National  recreation  areas 

Mount  Rogers,  Va    -433.400  433.400 

Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks.  W.  Va....  '712.600  712.600 

Subtotal,  national  recreation  areas...        1.146.000         1.146.0(X) 
Recreation  lands     .     10.354.000        10.354.000 

Total,  Forest  Service 11.500,000       11,500.000 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife: 
Southern  Bald  Eagle  Habitat.  Mason  Neck. 

Va  375.000  375.000 

Patuxent  Wildlife  Research  Center.  Mary- 
land    375,000  375.000  375  000 

McNary  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Wash    .  50.000  50.000  50.000 

Tennessee  National  Wildlife  Refuge 200.000  200.000  200.000 

Total.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 

Wildlife       .       .        1.000.000         1.000.000 

Bureau   of   Outdoor   Recreation'   Advance 
planning  and  emergency  acquisition  .  1.000.000 

Total.  Federal  program 43.800.000        45.800,000     53.800.000 

Administrative  expenses 3.200.000         3.200.000       3.200.000 

Total  .1970 ..     124^000!  000"  ~l24.  OOoToOO    l  !4. 000. 000 


433. 400 
712.600 

1.146,000 
12.554.000 

13,700,000 


375  000 
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Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  last,  I 
feel  that  we  must  reaffirm  our  position  on 
continuing  the  free  access  to  and  use  of 
our  lakes  and  reservoirs  in  order  to  avoid 
excluding  many  people  of  modest  In- 
come from  the  enjoyment  of  these  proj- 
ects. I  have  stated  over  and  over  that  I 
have  no  opposition  to  the  charging  of  a 
small  fee  for  the  use  of  a  particular  facil- 
ity such  as  a  bathhouse,  so  long  as  the 
fee  is  commensurate  with  the  service 
available  and  the  cost  of  collection  will 
not  eat  up  a  good  portion  of  the  amount 
collected. 

But  what  about  the  person  who  comes 
onto  public  land,  simply  to  enjoy  the 
wonders  of  nature,  to  walk  or  sit  or  lie 
among  them  and  marvel  at  the  beauties 
Ood  has  built?  What  about  the  person 
who  uses  no  bathhouse  or  diving  board 
or  other  facilities  especially  constructed 
but  comes  onto  the  land  with  his  wife  and 
children  to  go  swimming,  already  in 
bathing  suit  or  changing  elsewhere' 
What  about  the  person  who  comes  m  and 
uses  no  especially  constructed  boat  dock 
or  boat  ramp  or  other  facilities,  and  boats 
-or  fishes  on  public  waters?  What  about 
the  person  who  comes  out  just  to  see  or 
photograph  the  wonders  of  such  a  public 
area,  its  flora  and  its  fauna? 

Shall  we  charge  fees  of  these  people  in 
areas  where  none  now  are  collected''  I 
submit,  that  if  we  do.  if  we  go  back'  to 
the  policy  in  effect  prior  to  the  enact- 

?T  ™^^"°"  2^0  °^  ^^e  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1968.  we  break  faith  with  the  great 
public  policy  and  traditions  of  this  coun- 
try and  with  our  obligations  to  future 
generations^  Congress  can  guard  against 
this  being  done  now  or  in  the  future  by 
enactment  of  my  amendment  which 
would  strike  section  3  of  S  23 15 

I  could  provide  the  Senate  with  nu- 
merous letters  supporting  the  fact  that 
the  Army  Engineers  are  not  providing 
utilities  nor  are  they  providing  police  or 
Are  protection  even  in  those  areas  where 
they  would  be  forced  to  collect  fees  if 
f^j;  !u  'r^f ^^  without  my  amendment.  I 
leel  that  the  general  public,  if  required 

add^'ihnnJ''  should  be  guaranteed  some 
additional  services  in  return 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
proceed  to  discuss  the  points  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
'Mr.  Harris.,  in  connection  with  which 

in  end  to  offer  a  substitute  amendmen 
£,r.\l  .^°P^  ^^  ^'^"  ^^  satisfactory    I 
TtSoslT  '°  '^'''"''  ^"'"^'  "'"  P""P°^^ 

»r,H^i^  ^'}^  ^'^^  reported  by  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  In  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  which  received 
no  unfavorable  testimony,  the  bill  has 
great  merit.  I  believe  this  is  apparent  by 
the  tact  that  the  bill  passed  the  Senate 
once  without  opposition.  However  I  want 

harTfh  '^^  ^'"^'°'  ^™"^  Oklahoma 
that  if  the  committee  had  been  advised 
of  his  desire  to  discuss  the  provisions  of 

He«?pH V"  ^^  ^^^  ^'"'^  '^^  •^'"  ^^as  first 
cleaied  for  passage. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

T/  /i''°'"  ^'•^^o  yield  at  that  point' 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  trust  that  it  comes  as 
no  surprise  to  members  of  the  Senate  In- 
tenor  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  that 
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I  vigorously  objected  to  repeal  of  that 
portion  of  the  act.  that  my  presence  was 
not  necessary  to  put  people  on  notice 
about  that,  as  this  has  been  a  matter  on 
which  I  and  Representative  Edmondson 
of  Oklahoma  and  others  have  spoken  out 
vigorously  in  the  past. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes;  I  appreciate  that 
fact  and.  of  course,  it  is  because  of  the 
Senator's  concern  that  we  have  called  the 
measure  back  to  reconsider  the  provision 
to  which  he  has  raised  his  objection  this 
morning.  ■^ 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  primary  objective  of 
the  bill  as  introduced  by  Senator  Jack- 
son and  amended  by  the  committee,  is 
to  retain  the  extremely  popular  golden 
eagle  program  created  by  the  original 
enactment  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965  .78  Stat 
897  ' .  as  amended.  The  legislation  would 
restore  the  golden  eagle  passport  pro- 
gram due  to  expire  next  March,  while 
also  increasing  the  annual  fee  from  $7 
to  $10.  The  bill  also  continues  the  ad- 
vance contract  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  deal  with  the  in- 
creasingly serious  problem  of  land-cost 
escalation.  He  had  this  authority  for  fis- 
cal years  1969  and  1970  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  land,  water,  or  interests 
therein. 

Other  provisions  of  S.  2315.  as 
amended,  include:  First,  authorization 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ad- 
vertise and  promote  entrance  or  user  fee 
programs  currently  in  operation  and- 
second,  repeal  of  section  210  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1968,  which,  as  inter- 
preted, precludes  the  sale  of  golden  eagle 
passports  in  recreation  areas  under  the 
administrative  jurisdiction  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

It  is  the  second  matter  relating  to  the 
repeal  of  section  210  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  which  has  concerned  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  and  others. 

When  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
ordered  S.  2315  reported  last  August  12. 
It  was  the  consensus  that  recreation 
areas  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  should  be  an  active  part  of 
the  general  fee  coUection  program 
Therefore.  S.  2315  was  amended  by  the 
committee  to  repeal  section  210  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1968.  This  action 
was  taken  because  exclusion  of  the  corps 
areas  from  the  golden  eagle  passport  pro- 
gram could  well  undermine  the  whole 
concept  of  special  fees  for  special  serv- 
ices rendered.  Since  we  were  restoiing 
the  golden  eagle  program,  the  committee 
also  felt  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  allow 
different  treatment  of  the  fee  program 
between  different  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  view  of  the  objections  raised,  and 
the  amendment  offered,  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  to  section  3  of  S.  2315, 
namely,  the  section  repealing  section  210 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968,  I  will 
propose  a  substitute  to  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  in  an  attempt  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund.  I  have  discussed  the 
language  with  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, and  Chairman  Jackson  has  done 
likewise  with  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 


ginia, who.  I  believe,  concurs  with  the 
language  of  the  proposed  amendment 

When  I  propose  is  to  Incorporate  tiie 
essence  of  the  provisions  of  section  mo 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968  into  the 
Dasic  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
law.  This  language  would  supplement 
the  provisions  of  section  2(c>  of  the 
fund  act  and  would  make  our  intent 
abundantly  clear  that  entrance  or  ac- 
cess to    or  use  of,  any  water  shall  be 

\U^  amended  language  specifies  in 
part  that — 

Pees  shall  not  be  collected  for  access  to 
or  use  of  water  areas,  undeveloped  or  llghtlv 
wif  ?^  shoreland,  picnic  grounds,  ove  ^. 
loon  sites,  scenic  drives  or  boat  launchiue 
ramps  where  no  mechanical  or  hydraulic 
equipment  Is  provided.  The  fee  collection 
prov  slons  would  apply  only  to  those  highly 
developed   facilities   constructed  for  reasons 

fnH^"''^'.'.^^'^'  '^'^'y^  '^'^^  convenience 
and  which  require  a  schedule  of  reKuiai^ 
maintenance  and  supervision. 

I  want  to  make  it  absolutelv  clear  that 
under  no  circumsUnces  would  user  or 
admission  fees  be  collected  for  the  use 
of  waters  at  federally  operated  or  main- 
tamed  recreation  areas,  and  more  par- 
ticularly at  Federal  multiple-use  lakes 
and  reservoirs,  whether  constructed  bv 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  or  the  Corps 
of  Engmeers.  In  fact,  section  2'a»  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 

oCHLcS  * 

No  fee  of  any  kind   shall   be  charged  bv 

Ac^^or*tl**^''''^""'^"  '*"^'  provision  Of  this 
Act  for  the  use  of  any  waters. 

Ill  my  opinion,  the  original  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  called  for 
fees  to  be  collected  at  all  federally  op. 
erated  and  maintained  recreational 
scenic,  scientific,  historic,  or  cultural 
areas  where  special  benefits  are  pro- 
vided at  Federal  expense  to  identifiable 
recipients  above  and  beyond  those  which 
accrue  to  the  general  public.  I  believe  this 
system  should  be  uniform  in  its  applica- 
bility-it  should  apply  to  all  Federal 
agencies  upon  whose  lands  these  recrea- 
tional facilities  are  provided 

.pS  ^y.'^'r^^^'J-  ^'^^''  ^^^  Congress  en- 
S  i  ?  ^""^  ^"'^  ^^<^e^"  Conservation 
Fund  Act.  It  was  the  intention  to  have  it 

^nnt^H  r  ^  pay-as-you-go  pi'inciple  in 
contributing  to  the  Nation's  outdoor  rec- 

nTf.h«H  "^^'-  '^^''  ^'as  ^0  be  accom- 
plished, in  part,  by  providing  a  system  of 
charging  uniform  fees  at  Federal  recre- 
ation areas.  It  was  considered  only  fair 
that  individual  users  pay  for  the  special 
benefits  provided.  The  principle  of  mak- 
ing collections  where  special  benefits  ire 
provided  is  well  established.  For  exam- 
ple, collections  are  made  where  recrea- 
tional facihties  such  as  bathhouses  cab- 
ins  overnight  shelter,  electricity  fuel 
vrHlH'"''^!^'"  ^P°'"^  equipment  are  pro- 
ntlJt'J^^^  f^'"^  principle  applies  to 
«hVf  K  i""^'  programs  where  identifl- 
Pi,  Hi^^"^.^"^"^^  pay  a  user  charge,  in- 
cluding those  who  cut  timber,  graze 
cattle,  or  use  water  for  irrigation 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that 
iL!!f^'u  ''barges  are  warranted,  they 
cles  applied  uniformly  by  all  agen- 

Therefore,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
that  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. I  ask  that  it  be  read. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  add  a  new  section  4  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  Section  2ia)  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1966  (78 
Stat.  897)  Is  amended  by  Inserting,  immedi- 
ately after  the  words  Tor  use  of  any  waters.' 
In  the  second  paragraph  of  such  section  2(a) 
the  following:  User  fees  at  recreation  areas 
administered  by  the  United  States  at  Federal 
lakes  and  reservoirs  shall  be  collected  by  offi- 
cers and  employees  only  from  users  of  highly 
developed  facilities  constructed  for  resfons  of 
public  health,  safety,  and  convenience,  and 
which  require  a  schedule  of  regular  mainte- 
nance and  sui>ervlslon.  Pees  shall  not  be 
collected  for  entrance  or  access  to  or  use  of 
water  areas,  undeveloped  or  lightly  developed 
shoreland.  picnic  grounds,  overlook  sites, 
scenic  drives,  or  boat  launching  rampe  where 
no  mechanical  or  hydraulic  equipment  is 
provided.'  " 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  I  have  offered 
to  take  the  place  of  his  amendment  ac- 
complishes the  central  objective  he  has 
in  mind.  I  hope  he  would  find  it  possible 
to  withdraw  his  amendment  and  accept 
the  amendment  I  have  offered  instead. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  certainly  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho,  and 
also  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  >  Mr.  Jackson  ) .  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  for  trying  to 
work  this  matter  out.  As  they  know,  I 
would  prefer  the  amendment  which  I 
have  offered,  but  I  believe  the  general 
thrust  of  the  amendment  the  Senator 
offered  is  the  same  as  I  had  desired  to 
accomplish.  There  is  not  any  way,  in  my 
opinion,  that  we  can  rightly  charge  a 
fee  for  someone  who  is  not  using  some 
kind  of  special  facilities.  That,  I  take  it, 
IS  the  thrust  of  the  substitute  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Ida- 
ho. Its  intent  is  not  to  have  fees  charged 
for  lightly  developed  or  undeveloped 
areas  or  to  charge  purely  for  entrance  or 
access  to  waters. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  <Mr.  Randolph)  has  agreed 
to  the  wording  of  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  There- 
fore. I  withdraw  my  amendment  so  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  may  be  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  withdrawn. 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  offered  and  is  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr.  Harris) 
for  his  alertness  and  timeliness  and  also 
for  his  fine  work  in  connection  with  this 
matter,  which  is  a  problem  for  all  of  us. 
It  is  a  problem  for  those  who  put  the 
bill  together. 

He  is  due  a   great  deal   of  credit.   I 


would  have  supported  his  amendment 
vigorously,  had  it  not  received  the  con- 
sideration it  did.  I  certainly  appreciate 
his  efforts. 

I  appreciate  also  what  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  done  on  this  bill,  and  his 
consideration  of  the  problem.  I  hope  that 
the  members  of  the  committee  are  now 
satisfied  with  the  provision,  and  that  it 
will  become  law. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  very  much.  I  join  with 
him  in  commending  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  his  tenacity  in  working 
this  problem  out  to  the  general  satisfac- 
tion of  all  concerned. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa having  been  withdrawn,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
is  in  order.  The  question  is.  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
pliment the  able  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  the  thorough  way  in  which  he  has 
gone  into  this  matter.  He  has  made  a 
ver>'  fine  contribution.  I  think,  in  trj'ing 
to  define  and  separate  a  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  use  of  facilities  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  not 
made  a  substantial  investment,  and  fa- 
cilities where  there  has  been  such  an  in- 
vestment. 

Needless  to  say.  I  am  most  grateful  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Idaho  for  the 
amendment  that  he  has  worked  out  and 
offered  in  lieu  of  that  withdrawn  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  to  accomplish 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks  a  booklet  and 
also  an  extensive  explanation  of  the  cri- 
teria developed  by  the  outdcwr  recreation 
agencies  regarding  fee  collections.  I 
should  point  out  that,  if  enacted,  S.  2315 
will  necessitate  that  this  criteria  be  mod- 
ified somewhat  by  the  executive  agencies 
to  refiect  the  new  provisions  included 
in  my  bill  as  it  is  about  to  be  amended. 

The  booklet  I  am  enclosing  is  entitled 
the  "1969  Directory  of  Federal  Recrea- 
tion. Entrance.  Admission,  and  User  Fee 
Areas."  which  is  distributed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation.  This  infor- 
mative booklet  fully  explains  the  fee  sys- 
tems administered  by  several  Federal 
agencies,  and  answers  important  ques- 
tions frequently  asked  by  recreationalists 
about  the  golden  eagle  and  other  fee  pro- 
grams. 

I  should  emphasize,  however,  that  if 
S.  2315  is  enacted,  it  will  modify  certain 
of  the  statements  made  in  this  booklet. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bcwklet 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
The  1969  Directory  of  Federal  Recreation 
Entrance.  Admission,  and  Usee  Fez  .'Vreas 

ABOrr    OPERATION    OOLDEN    EAGLE 

America  needs  space  for  walking,  riding, 
hiking,  camping,  fishing,  hunting,  boating, 
skiing,  nature  study,  and  other  forms  of 
outdoor   recreation   necessary   to   the   health 


and  happiness  of  our  people — space  to  be 
preserved  as  part  of  our  National  Parks, 
Forests,  Wildlife  Refuges,  Lakeshores  and 
Seashores,  and  other  Federal  recreation  areas. 

The  need  Is  to  act  now — before  It  le  too 
late — to  make  available  land  and  water  areas 
for  recreation  use  by  this  and  future  gener- 
ations. 

Through  Operation  Golden  Eagle  you  can 
help. 

Operation  Golden  Eagle  Is  the  name  given 
to  the  Federal  recreation  fee  program.  It  Is 
Identified  by  the  symbolic  golden  eagle  and 
the  family  motif  displayed  on  the  face  of 
the  annual  Federal  Recreation  Area  En- 
trance Permit,  popularly  known  as  the 
Golden  Eagle  Passport,  and  on  official  signs 
posted  at  Federal  recreation  areae  where  fees 
are  charged. 

Revenue  from  sale  of  the  Golden  Eagle 
Passport  and  the  receipts  from  other  Federal 
outdoor  recreation  fees  are  depoelted  In  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund.  This 
Fund  also  receives  revenue  from  sales  of 
surplus  Federal  real  prop>erty.  Federal  motor- 
boat  fuels  taxes,  general  receipts  of  the 
Treasury,  and  may  receive  recelpte  from  min- 
eral leases  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

Since  the  Fund  was  established  In  1965.  ap- 
portionments totaling  $259  minion  have 
been  made  to  States  and  Territories  to  help 
them  acquire  and  develop  some  3.300  local 
and  State  parks  and  recreation  areas.  Ap- 
proximately $326  million  have  been  appro- 
priated from  the  Fund  to  acquire  recreation 
lands  for  the  National  Park  System.  Na- 
tional Forest  System  and  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  and  to  acquire  lands  needed 
to  protect  rare  and  endangered  wildlife 
species. 

The  Golden  Eagle  Passport  ends  after 
March  31.  1970  Public  Law  90-401  substan- 
tially amended  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  to  ( 1 1  authorize  a  guar- 
anteed minimum  fund  level  ol  $200  million 
per  year  and  (2i  delete  aviihorlty  under  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  for 
collection  of  recreation  fees,  effective  March 
31.  1970 

The  first  action  assures  that  substantially 
more  funds  will  be  available  in  the  Fund  for 
all  purposes  of  the  Act  because  receipts  from 
general  revenues  or  from  offshore  mineral 
leases  will  go  Into  the  Fund  a*  needed  to 
bring  the  Fund  up  to  the  $200  million  annual 
level. 

The  second  action  means  that  effective 
March  31.  1970  there  Is  no  authority  to  col- 
lect recreation  fees  on  a  Govemment-wlde 
basis.  Hence,  The  Golden  Eagle  Passport,  as 
It  Is  presently  known,  will  not  be  available 
after  the  1969  season  Public  Law  90-401  does 
not  repeal  other  existing  authorities  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  collect  fees  after  March  31, 
1970.  Each  Federal  agency  managing  out- 
door recreation  areas  may  fix  the  amounts 
and  determine  where  and  how  to  collect  fees 

Recreation  fees  collected  after  March  31. 
1970.  will  no  longer  go  into  the  general  ac- 
count of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund.  Instead,  revenue  from  fees  will  be 
deposited  in  a  special  account  which  may  be 
appropriated  directly  to  the  collecting  agency 
for  use  in  support  of  its  authorized  outdoor 
recreation  function. 

1.  What  is  the  annual  Golden  Eagle  Pass- 
port? 

Answer:  It  Is  a  gold  and  blue,  wallet-size 
card  which  Is  a  year-long  passport  to  des- 
ignated Federal  recreation  areas  throughout 
the  Nation  where  entrance  fees  are  charged 
under  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act.  The  annual  permit,  or  "Golden 
Eagle  Passport."  sells  for  $7.  When  signed  by 
the  owner.  It  Is  valid  from  April  1,  1969,  to 
March  31,  1970. 

A  valid  Golden  Eagle  Passport  will  admit 
the  purchaser,  regardless  of  his  mode  of 
transportation,  to  designated  Federal  recrea- 
tion areas  where  entrance  or  admission  fees 
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are  charged.  In  addition,  It  will  admit  all 
persona  who  accompany  the  holder  In  a  pri- 
vate noncommercial  vehicle  to  designated 
Federal  recreation  areas  commonly  entered 
by  vehicles  where  entrance  fees  are  charged 

The  Oolden  Eagle  Passport  does  not  cover 
user  fees  or  service  charges  that  might  be 
required  at  some  designated  Federal  recrea- 
tion areas  (see  Question  8) . 

2.  Where  can  a  Oolden  Eagle  Passport  be 
purchased? 

Answer:  The  Oolden  Eagle  Passport  can 
be  purchased  at  most  entrances  to  Federal 
recreation  areas,  at  offices  of  the  Federal 
agencies  shown  on  the  back  of  this  pamphlet. 
and  at  county  offices  of  the  Federal  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
throughout  the  Nation.  It  can  also  be  pur- 
chased at  most  offices  of  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association,  from  many  department 
and  sporting  goods  stores,  by  credit  card 
order  from  a  number  of  petroleum  companies. 
and  from  Operation  Oolden  Eagle,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  7763,  Washington,  D.C.  20044.  Pur- 
chasing an  annual  $7  permit  In  advance 
will  save  you  time. 

3.  What  other  entrance  permits  are  avail- 
able? 

Answer :  If  you  do  not  have  an  annual  per- 
mit, a  $1  dally  single  area  carload  permit 
may  be  ■purchased  where  carload  entrance 
fees  are -charged.  Where  overnight  use  is 
permitted,  the  $1  dally  carload  permit  Is 
valid  until  noon  the  day  following  pur- 
chase, unless  such  an  area  is  posted  for  an 
earlier  departure  time.  If  an  Individual  Is 
not  entering  a  Federal  recreation  area  In  a 
private  noncommercial  vehicle,  he  may  pur- 
chase a  50-cent  dally  permit.  The  owner  of 
a  $7  Oolden  Eagle  Passport  may  use  the  pass- 
port In  lieu  of  paying  the  50-cent  dally  fee. 

4.  With  respect  to  Federal  recreation  fees, 
what  Is  a  private  noncommercial  vehicle? 

Answer:  A  "private  noncommercial  vehi- 
cle" Is  any  passenger  car,  station  wagon, 
pickup  camper,  motorcycle,  or  other  motor 
vehicle  that  Is  conventionally  used  for  pri- 
vate recreation  purposes  by  an  individual  or 
a  family.  This  Includes  company-owned  auto- 
mobiles, or  vehicles  an  Individual  or  family 
has  leased  or  rented  and  Is  using  for  private 
recreation  purposes. 

5.  Do  carload  entry  p>ermlts  cover  the  entry 
of  towed  motor  vehicles,  boats  or  camping 
trailers? 

Answer:  Yes,  provided  that  a  towed  motor 
vehicle  Is  not  operated  within  the  designated 
area. 

6.  How  are  entry  permits  validated  and  dis- 
played? 

Answer:  The  $7  annual  permit  Is  validated 
when  the  purchaser  signs  his  name  on  the 
face  of  the  permit.  When  Inside  a  designated 
recreation  area,  the  purchaser,  unless  other- 
wise notified,  must  display  the  permit  In  full 
view  on  the  dashboard  or  on  the  sun  visor  of 
his  vehicle.  The  $1  dally  permits  are  dis- 
played In  the  same  manner 

7.  Are  entry  permits  transferable'' 
Answer:    Permits  are  transferable  only  to 

the  purchaser's  immediate  family  (spouse 
and  children),  when  driving  a  private  non- 
commercial vehicle  which  is  either  regis- 
tered or  under  rental  contract  In  the  name 
of  a  member  of  that  family. 

8.  Will  more  than  one  kind  of  fee  be 
charged  at  a  Federal  recreation  area? 

Answer:  Yes,  user  or  service  fees  mav  be 
charged  singly  or  in  addition  to  entrance  or 
admission  fees.  For  example,  user  fees  mav  be 
charged  for  family  camping,  group  camping 
or  picnicking,  bathhouses,  lockers,  boat 
launching  facilities,  cabins  or  overnight  shel- 
ters, electrical  outlets,  cut  firewood  or  other 
fuels,  duck  blinds,  and  winter  sport  facili- 
ties. Service  fees  may  be  charged  for  Items 
such  as  use  of  boats,  guided  tours,  and  ele- 
vators, 

9.  What  qualifications  must  an  area  have 
before  Federal  recreation  fees  mav  be 
charged? 
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Answer:  Pour  conditions  must  be  met  be- 
fore an  area  may  be  designated  ( 1 )  the  area 
must  be  under  direct  Federal  management: 
(2 1  the  sfjeclflc  area  must  be  managed  pri- 
marily for  scenic,  scientific,  historical,  cul- 
tural,, or  recreational  purposes;  (3i  the  area 
must  have  receratlon  facilities  or  services 
provided  at  Federal  expense:  and  (4)  collec- 
tion of  fees  must  be  admlnlstrativelv  and 
economically  practical  Collection  of  recrea- 
tion fees  is  determined  by  each  Federal  land 
managing  agency  participating  in  Operation 
Golden  Eagle  for  the  recreation  areas  which 
it  manages 

10.  How  does  a  person  know  if  fees  are 
charged  at  a  Federal  recreation  area? 

Answer:  The  entrance  to  each  designated 
Federal  recreation  area  is  posted  with  a  sign 
showing  that  it  Is  a  "U.S.  Fee  Area. " 

11.  Are  Federal  recreation  permits  hunt- 
In-g  or  fishing  licenses? 

Answer:  No,  Federal  recreation  fees  in  no 
way  constitute  a  hunting  or  fishing  license 
Persons  hunting  or  fishing  on  Federal  rec- 
reation areas  must  comply  with  applicable 
State  regulations  requiring  posseeslon  of  a 
hunting  or  flshlne;  license 

Hunters  and  fishermen  are  charged  the 
same  fees  as  other  users  of  Federal  recrea- 
tion areas.  Hunters  and  fishermen,  as  well 
as  other  recreatlonlsts,  benefit  from  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Pimd  program, 
since  It  helps  expand  opportunities  for  all 
type*  of  outdoor  recreation,  including  hunt- 
ing and  fishing. 

12.  Are  Federal  recreation  fees  charged  for 
the  use  of  water? 

Answer:  No,  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Act  specifically  prohibits 
charges  for  the  use  of  water.  Where  an  indi- 
vidual gains  access  to  the  water  through  a 
designated  Federal  recreation  area,  he  will  be 
required  to  pay  the  appropriate  fee.  Such  a 
fee  is  not  based  on  the  avallabilitv  of  water 
but  on  the  existence  of  federally  provided 
outdoor  recreation  facilities.  In  some  in- 
stances boaters,  swimmers,  and  other  persons 
are  required  to  pay  user  fees  for  boat  launch- 
ing facilities,  bathhouses,  and  other  special 
services  or  facilities. 

13.  Is  a  Federal  fee  required  of  persons  en- 
tering official  National  Wilderness  areas? 

Anfwer:  No.  Federal  entrance  or  admis- 
sion fees  to  enter  units  of  the  Wilderness 
System  are  prohibited.  However,  if  an  indi- 
vlduaJ  gains  access  to  a  Wilderness  through 
a  designated  Federal  recreation  area  he  will 
be  required  to  pay  the  appropriate'  fee  for 
entertng   the  designated   recreation   area. 

14.  Are  recreation  charges  made  at  Federal 
recreation  areas  where  the  Oolden  Eagle 
Passport  is  not  valid? 

Answer:  Yes,  some  Federal  areas  are  oper- 
ated and  managed  by  private  concession- 
aires or  by  public  recreation  departments 
under  contract  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  these  Instances,  the  contractors  are 
permuted  to  collect  fees  for  the  use  of  fa- 
cilities and  other  services  they  mav  provide. 
Fees  collected  by  concession  operators  or 
non-Federal  public  recreation  departments 
are  not  deposited  to  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund. 

In  addition,  some  Federal  recreation  areas 
operated  and  managed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  designated  only  for  the  collec- 
tion of  user  or  service  fees  not  covered  by 
the  passport. 

15.  Are  any  individuals  or  groups  exempt 
from  paying  required  Federal  recreation  en- 
trance or  admission  fees? 

Answer:  Yes,  persons  under  16  vears  of 
age  and  persons  or  groups  entering  desig- 
nated fee  areas  for  other  than  outdoor  recre- 
ation purposes  axe  exempt.  This  Includes 
those  visiting  an  area  for  a  commercial  rea- 
son, such  as  salesmen;  concessionaires  and 
their  employees,  bus  and  taxi  drivers;  doc- 
tors, firemen  and  ambulance  operators  on  a 
call;  church  groups  engaged  in  religious 
services;  and  individuals  traveling  to  private 


residences  on  roads  which  require  crossing 
or  entering  designated  fee  areas  Groups  of 
persons  on  educational  vUlts  sponsored  b- 
bona  fide  educational  institutions  also  are 
exempt.  In  this  last  instance,  a  school  groin 
accompanied  by  a  bona  fide  instructor  study- 
ing conservation  practices,  natural  hlstor- 
geology,  ecology,  etc,  would  be  exempi 
whereas,  a  school  picnic  or  similar  outlne 
would  not.  ^ 

16.  Are  lost  Golden  Eagle  Passports  re- 
placeable? Are  refunds  for  Golden  Eagle  Pa«- 
portB  obtainable? 

Answer:  Upon  purchase,  the  Passport  be- 
comes the  responsibility  and  property  of  the 
purchaser  Replacement  or  refund  for  i 
Golden  Eagle  Passport  can  be  provided  only 
Where  the  purchaser  has  been  denied  the 
use  of  the  Passport  through  some  fault  or 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  CTOvernment  Pass- 
ports are  accountable  propertv  and  each  re- 
placement or  refund  must  be  supported  bv  , 
valid,  accountable  document.  A  damaged 
Pa-ssport  normally  is  replaceable  upon  re- 
turn of  the  originally  purchased  Passport 

17.  Is  the  Golden  Eagle  Passport  a  campin- 
permit?  '^     ~ 

Answer:  No,  the  Golden  Eagle  Passport  ;, 
an  annual  entrance  permit  for  deslgnate<i 
Federal  outdoor  recreation  areas.  Campln  • 
facilities  are  available  at  most,  but  not  all 
Federal  recreation  areas.  All  persons  enter- 
ing de?ignted  fee  areas  pav  the  same  en- 
trance fees  without  regard  to  their  use  or 
camping  facilities.  Many  well-developed 
campgrounds  are  designated  for  collection  or 
user  fees  not  covered  by  the  Golden  Eagle 
Passport  In  addition,  some  campgrounds  are 
administered  as  private  concessions  The 
P.-tssport  Is  not  valid  for  anv  concession  fees 

18.  Is  the  Golden  Eagle  Passport  to  be  dis- 
continued? 

.'Answer:  Yes,  amendments  to  the  Land  an<> 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  which  were 
passed  by  the  Congress  during  1968  tern  ;- 
nate  the  authority  with  an  effective  date  .  ■ 
March  31.  1970  These  amendments  do  nr  ■ 
repeal  other  existing  authorities  of  Peder.-l 
agencies  to  collect  recreation  fees  Pollcie- 
and  procedures  for  the  collection  of  Pede'?' 
outdoor  recreation  fees  after  March  31  1«7, 
will  be  announced  to  the  public  as  thev  art 
developed. 

TYPES    OF    FEES 

Entrance  and  admission  fees 
An  annual  Federal  recreation  fee  area  en- 
trance permit,  popularly  known  as  the 
Oolden  Eagle  Passport,  will  admit  the  pur- 
chaser, regardless  of  his  mode  of  transporta- 
tion, any  number  of  times  to  designated  Fed- 
eral recreation  areas  collecting  entrance  o- 
admission  fees  It  also  will  admit  all  tho.-^e 
who  accompany  the  purchaser  In  a  private 
noncommercial  vehicle  to  designated  Federal 
recreation  areas  commonly  entered  by  suc.'i 
vehicles  where  entrance  fees  are  charged. 

Persons  who  do  not  desire  to  purchase  the 
S7  annual  permit  may  buy  a  $1  dally  permr 
This  will  admit  the  purchaser  and  all  tho.<;e 
accompanying  him  in  a  private,  noncommer- 
cial vehicle  only  at  the  area  for  which  it  was 
purchased. 

A  dally  50t  per  person  admission  fee  :- 
available  to  an  individual  on  a  commercial 
or  tour  bus,  on  foot,  horseback,  or  bicycle 
entering  areas  where  entrance  fees  "are 
charged. 

User  or  service  fees 
Special  user  fees  may  be  charged  for  the 
use  of  well-developed  recreation  facilities 
Service  fees  may  be  charged  for  items  such 
as  guided  tours.  User  or  service  fees  m;.v 
be  charged  regardless  of  whether  entrance  rr 
admission  fees  are  charged  at  a  particular 
area. 

Neither  the  annual  permit  nor  other  short- 
term  permits  will  substitute  for  user  or  serv- 
ice charges  required  at  particular  designated 
Federal  recreation  areas. 

For  information  on  specific  user  or  serv- 
ice fees.  Inquiry  should  he  made  of  the  man- 
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aging  agency.    (See  the  list  of  addreeses  on 
the  Inside  back  cover  of  this  publication.) 

CHANCES  IN   AREA   DESIGNATION 

The  Dlrectorj-  of  Federal  Recreation  Pee 
.\reas  is  assembled  several  months  In  advance 
of  the  recreation  season  in  order  to  provide 
time  for  printing  and  distribution.  The  Di- 
rectory is  accurate  only  at  the  time  of  Its 
assembly.  The  agencies  administering  Fed- 
eral recreation  areas  may  designate  addi- 
tional areas,  cease  collection  at  designated 
.<reas,  close  an  area  to  public  use,  or  license 
an  area  for  concession  operation  at  anv 
time. 

Restrictions  on  number  of  employees  and 
funds  contained  in  the  Revenue  and"  Expedl- 
ture  Control  .'ict  of  June  28.  1968,  have  re- 
sulted in  closings  or  reductions  in  periods 
of  service  in  many  National  Park  System 
.ireas.  The  National  Park  Service  Is  expected 
to  license  to  concessionnalree  manv  of  the 
campgrounds  designated  for  user  fee  collec- 
tion. Pees  collected  by  concessionnalree  are 
expected  to  be  comparable  to  existing  Federal 
iees.  Concession  fees  are  not  deposited  in 
the  Land  and  Water  Conserv-ation  Fund,  but 
.•-  percentage  or  annual  rental  Is  paid  into 
the  Federal  Treasury  from  concession  opera- 
tions. 

It  is  suggested  that  visitors  to  Federal  rec- 
.■eation  areas  check  with  administering  ofS- 
cials  to  determine  the  status  of  specific  areas 
they  plan  to  visit.  A  list  of  Regional  Office 
administering  agency  addresses  is  provided 
.It  the  back  of  this  publication  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Key  to  Abbreviations 

TYPES    OF    AREAS 

NP— National  Forest. 
NO — National  Grassland 
NWR— National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
NFH— National  Pish  Hatchery, 
N"P— National  Park. 
NM — National  Monument. 
NRA — National  Recreation  Area. 
NHS — National  Historical  Site. 
^'MP— National  Military  Park. 
N'BP— Nation.il  Battlefield  Park. 
>fS — National  Seashore. 
^"HP — National  Historical  Park 
RA — Recreation  Area 
N'Mem — National  Memorial. 
NMeniP— National  Memorial  Park. 
'Entrance  and  Admission  Fees. 
•  User  or  Service  Fees. 

Alabama 

( Designated  area ) 

FOREST  SERVICE 

Bankhead  NF 
"Brushy  Lake. 
•Corinth. 
•Natural  Bridge. 
•Slpsey  River 

Conecuh  NF 
•Blue  Pond. 
"Open  Pond. 

Talladega  NF 
•Coleman  Lake. 
•LakeChlnnabee. 
•Payne  Lake. 
•PlneOlenn. 

rUREAU  or  SPORT  FISHERIES  AND  WILDLIFE 

EufaulaNWR. 

Wheeler  NWR. 

Alaska 
Chugach  NF 

Anderson  Bay. 
•Beaver  Pond. 
•Bertha  Creek. 
•Black  Bear. 

Canoe  Pass. 
•  Caribou  Creek. 
•Cooper  Creek. 
•Crescent  Creek. 
"Crescent  Lake. 

Devils  Pass. 
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tEast  Creek. 
TEyak  Lake 
tOalena  Bay. 
•Granite  Creek, 
t  Juneau  Lake. 
tMcKlnley  Lake. 
1  Paradise  Lake. 
^Pigot  Bay 
•Porcupine. 
•F>rlmro8e  Landing. 
•Ptarmigan  Creek. 
•Quartz  Creek. 
•Russian  River 
"Sawmill  Bay. 
tShrode  Lake. 
"Simpson  Bay. 
"Swan  Lake. 
•Tenderfoot  Creek. 
Tiedeman  Slough. 
•Trail  River 
'Trout  Lake 
•Upper  Russian  Lake. 
•Williwaw. 

North  Tongass  NF 
'Alexander  Lake. 
tAnan. 
tAnan  Lake. 

Avoss  Lake. 
•Auke  Village. 

'Baranof  Lake. 

Berg  Bay 

Big  John  Bav. 

Blnkley  Slough. 
'Breiland  Slough 
'Camp  Kathleen. 
'Camp  Pybus. 
tCamp  Sha  Heen, 
tCastle  Flats 
'Castle  River. 
TChurch  Bight. 
'Davidoff  Lake 
■Deboer  Lake 
'Devils  Elbow. 
•Eagle  Lake. 
'Fair  Island 
'Florence  Lake  2. 

•  Garnet. 

'Ooulding  Lake. 
'Gut  Island. 
'Gut  Lake  2. 
'Harvey  Lake. 

•  Jims  Lake. 
•Koknuk. 

Kook  Lake. 

Little  Dry  Island, 
■Mallard  Slough. 
'Marten  Lake. 
•Mendenhall 
'  Mount  Flemer. 
'Mount  Rynda. 
'Petersburg  Lake  2. 
'Plotnlkof  Lake. 
'Redoubt  Lake. 

Rezanof  Lake. 
'Salt  Chuck  2 
'Sergrief  Island. 
'Seymour  Canal. 
'Sh.ikes  Slough  1. 
'Shakes  Slough  2. 
'  Shelikof 
'Sitkoh  Lake. 
'Sportsmen  Camp. 
'Spruce  Camp. 
'Steamer  Bay. 
"Swan  Lake. 
'Thoms  Lake. 
1  Tower  Arm. 
-Tower  Lake 
tTurner  Lake  1. 
tTwln  Lakes. 
•  Virginia  Lake. 
'Zlmovla. 

South  Tongass  NF 
'Bakewell  Lake. 
'Barnes  Lake. 
'Beaver. 
'Big  Goat  Lake. 
'Big  Salt  Lake. 
'Billy  Goat  Creek. 
"Black  Bear  Lake. 
'Checats  Lake. 


Ella  Narrows. 
'Fisheries. 

Heckman  Lake. 

Honker  Lake. 

Hugh  Smith. 
'Jordan  Lake. 

Josephine  Lake. 

Karta  Lake. 

Karta  River, 

Kegan  Cove. 

Kegan  Creek. 
■Low  Lake. 
'Luck  Lake. 
■  Manzanita  Lake. 
'Marguerita  Bay. 
'McGilvery  Creek. 
•Naha  River. 
'Orchard  Lake. 
'Patching  Lake. 
■Plenty  Cutthroat. 
'Paint  Amargura. 
t  Portage 
'Rainbow  Lake. 

Red  Alders. 
Red  B.iy  Lake. 
'Salmon  Bay  Lake. 
tSarkar  Lake. 
'  Shipley  Bay. 
'Short  Creek. 
•Signal  Creek. 
tStaney  Creek. 
tSt.  Nicholas  Lake. 
TSweetwater  Lake. 
T  Wilson  Narrows, 
tWilson  View. 
tWlnstonly  Lake. 
tWolverine  Island. 

natio.mal  park  service 
i  Glacier  Bay  NM. 

Mount  McKinley  NP 
tigloo  Cmpgd. 
TRlley  Creek  Cmpgd. 
■tSanctuarv  Cmpgd. 
t Savage  Cmpgd 
tTeklanika  Cmpgd. 
"Toklat  Cmpgd. 
tWonder  Lake  Cmpgd. 

BUREAU    or    LAND    MANAGEMENT 

Fairbanks  District 
•Delta  Cmpgd. 

Arizona 
forest  service 
Apache  NF 
•Alpine  Divide. 
•Aspen. 
•Beaver  Dam. 
•Big  LakeRec   Area. 
•Crescent  Lake. 
•Diamond  Rock. 
•East  Fork. 
'Greer. 
•Qreer  Lakes. 
•Hall. 

•Sheep  Crossing. 
•South  Fork. 

Coconino  NF 
•Aliens'  Bend. 
•Ashurst  Lake. 
•Banjo  Bill. 
•Beaver  Creek. 
•Blue  Ridge. 
•'Bonlta. 
•'Cave  Spring'. 
•Chavez  Crossing. 
•Clear  Creek. 
•Clints  Well. 
•Dairy  Springs. 
•Double  Springs. 
•Encinoso. 
•Forked  Pine. 
♦Half  Way  Point. 
•Kendrick  Park. 
"Kinniklnlck. 
•Knoll  Lake. 
•Lakevlew. 
•Lower  Manzonita 
•Manzonita. 
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•Mldgely  Bridge. 

•Pine  Flat. 

•Pine  Flat  Trailer. 

•Pine  Grove. 

•Red  Rock  Crossing 

•Rock  Crossing 

•Slide  Rock 

Coronado  NF 
•Arcadia. 
•Bathtub. 
•Bear  Canyon. 
•Bear  Wallow. 
•Bog  Springs. 
•Calabasas. 
•Camp  Rucker. 
•Cochise  Stronghold, 
•Cypress  Park 
•General  Hitchcock, 
•Herb  Martyr. 
•Hospital  Flat. 
•Idlewlld, 
•Inspiration  Rock. 
•John  Hands. 
•Lakeview  1. 
•Lakevlew  2 
•Loma  Linda. 
•Madera  Canyon. 
•Marshall  Gulch, 
•MoUno  Basin. 
•Noon  Creek. 
•Pefipersauce 
•Plney  Canyon. 
•Red  Rock 
•Riggs  Flat. 
•Rose  Canyon 
•Roundup  Park. 
•Rucker. 
•Rucker  Lake. 
•Rustler  Park. 
•Sabino  Canyon  Rec.  Area. 
•Shannon. 
•Showers  Point. 
•Soldier  Creek. 
•South  Pork. 
•Spencer  Canyon. 
•Stewart. 
•Stockton  Pass. 
•Sunny  Flat. 
•Sycamore. 
•Sykes  Knob. 
•Thumb  Rock. 
•West  Rubkey  Creek. 
•Wet  Canyon. 
•White  Rock. 

Kaibab  NF 
•DeMotte 
•Jacob  Lake. 
•Kaibab  Lake. 
•Ox 
•Parks. 
•White  Horse. 

Prescott  NF 
•Granite  Basin. 
•Hazlett  Hollow. 
•Hilltop. 
•Indian  Creek. 
•Kentuck  Springs 
•Lower  Wolf  Creek. 
•i-Lynx  Lake. 
•Mlngtas  Mountain. 
•Playground. 
•Potato  Patch. 
•Powell  Springs. 
•St.  Agatha. 
•Thumb  Butte. 
•Tumey  Gulch. 
•White  Spar. 

Sit  greaves  NF 
•Canyon  Point. 
•Gentry. 
•Lakeside. 
•Woods  Canyon  Rec.  Area. 

Tonto  NF 

•Acacia. 
•Apache  Lake 
•Boulder  Creek. 

•Burnt    Corral. 
•Butcher  Jones. 
•Caye  Creek 
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•Christopher  Creek. 

•Goons  Bluff 

•Granite  Reef. 

•Jones  Water 

•Laguna 

•Oak  Flat 

•Palo  Verde. 

•Phon  D.  Sutton. 

•Pinal. 

•Pine. 

•Koneer  Pass. 

tPonderosa. 

•Saguaro  del  Norte. 

•Seven  Springs. 

•Sycamore. 

•The  Point. 

•Tonto  Creek. 

•Tortilla. 
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California 

forest  service 

Angeles  NF 


NATIONAL     PARK     SERVICE 

•pasa  Grande  Ruins  NM 

Chiricahua   NW 
tBonlta  Canyon  Cmpgd. 
Glen  Canyon  NRA  (also  listed  under  Utah) 
■Bullfrog  Cmpgd. 
rLees  Ferry  Cmpgd. 
•  Wahweep  Cmpgd. 
•Grand  Canyon  NP. 
•Bright  Angel  Point  Cmpgd. 
■Desert  View  Cmpgd. 

■  Mother   (Grand  Canyon  Village)    Cmpgd 
THubbell   Trading  Poet  NHS 

Lake  Mead  NRA   {also  listed  binder  Nevada) 
Lake  Mead  NRA 
TBoulder  Beach  Cmpgd. 
■Cottonwood  Cove  Cmpgd. 
tBcho  Bay  Cmpgd. 
^Hemenway  Cmpgd. 
■Katherlne  Cmpgd 
7 Las  Vegas  Bay  Cmpgd. 
+ Temple  Bar  Cmpgd. 
tWillow  Beach  Cmpgd. 
'Hlontezuma  Castle  NW. 

Organ   Pipe   Cactus   NM 
•Headquarters  Cmpgd. 
•Petrified  Forest  NP 
■^Plpe  Springs  NM 
•Tonto  NM 
•Tumacacorl  NM 
•Tuzlgoot  NM 
•Walnut  Canyon  NM 

BUREAU     OF     RECLAMATION 

f Hoover    Dam    *    Pmver    Plant    (also    listed 
under  Nevada) 

Arkansas 
forest   service 
Ouachita   NF 
•Albert  Pike. 
•^Charlton. 
•Lake  Sylvia. 
•Mill  Creek 
•^Shady  Lake. 

Ozark    NF 
•Barkshed. 
•Blanchard  Springs. 
'  'Cove  Lake. 
•Gunner  Pool. 
•Horsehead  Lake. 
•Lake  Wedlngton. 
•Long  Pool. 
•TShores  Lake. 
•Spring  Lake. 

St.   Francis   NF 
•Baar  Creek  Lake. 
•B^ver  Point. 
•Bdech  Point. 
•Lone  Point. 
••'Maple  Plat. 
•Storm  Creek  Lake. 

BUREAU    OF    SPORT    FISHERIES    AND    WILDLIFE 

-White  River  NWR. 

NATIONAL    PARK    SERVICE 

Hot  Springs  NP 
tGijlpha  Gorge  Cmpgd. 
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•Apple  Tree. 

•  Bandido. 
•Basin 
•Big  Oak. 
•Buckhorn. 
•Chantry  Flats. 
•Charlton  Flat. 
•Chipmunk  Hollow. 
•Clenega. 
•Coldbrook. 
•Cottonwood. 

•  Crystal  Lake. 
•Glacier 
•Grassy  Hollow. 
•Joshua  Tree. 
•Juniper  Grove. 
•Lake 
•Lakeside. 
•Little  Dalton. 
•Live  Oak. 
•Lower  Chllao. 
•Lower  Switzer. 
•Manker. 
•Millard  Canyon. 
•Oak  Flat. 
•Peavlne. 
•Rocky  Point. 
•Shady  Slope. 
•South  Fork, 
•South  Portal. 
•Streamslde. 
•Sugar  Pine. 
•Sycamore  Flat. 
•Table  Mountain 
•The  Falls. 
•Upper  Chllao. 
•Valley  Forge. 
•Vogel  Flat. 
•Zunl. 

Cleveland  NF 

7  .Agua  Dulce. 
•Black  Canvon 
•Blue  Jay, 
•Burnt  Rancheria. 
•Dripping  Springs. 
•El  Carlso. 
7E1  Prado. 
■^Falcon. 
"Horse  Haven. 
•Indian  Flats. 
•Laguna  1. 
•Laguna  2. 
•Lower  San  Juan. 
'Oak  Grove. 
'Observatory. 
•Tenaja, 

•Upper  San  Juan 
tWooded  Hili 

Eldorado  NF 
•Alpine. 

tBaldwln  Beach  Parking 

•Bayview 

tBear  River. 

•Big  .Meadow. 

+Black  Oak. 

•China  Flat. 

•Eagle  Palls. 

•Fallen  Leaf. 

•Fashoda, 

-Fashoda  Boat  Ramp. 

•Gerle  Creek. 

•Gobbi. 

•Icehouse 

•Icehouse  Boat  Ramp. 

•Kirkwood  Lake. 

■Kiva  Parking, 

•Loon  Lake, 

•I^oon  Lake  Boat  Ramp 

tMlddle  Meadow. 

•Pope  Beach  Parking. 

•Pyramid. 

•Silver  Lake. 

•South  Shore. 

•Stumpy  Meadows. 

•Sunset. 

TTahoe  Mountain. 


•Twin  Lakes 
•Union  Valley 
•West  Wrights  Lake 
•Woods  Lake 
•Wrights  Lake 

Inyo   NF 

•  Agnew  Meadow. 
•.\spen   Park. 
•Big    Bend. 
•Big  Meadow. 
•Big  Springs. 
•Big  Trees. 
•Birch  Trees. 
•Bishop    Park    Intake. 
•Carson 
•Coldwater 
•Convict  Lake. 
•Cottonwood. 
•Creekside. 
'East  Fork. 
•Ellery  Lake. 
TFern  Creek 
•First  Bridge. 
First  Falls. 
'Fishermans  Rest. 
•Forks. 
•Grandview. 
•Gre>-«  Meadow. 
•Hartley  Springs. 
Horseshoe  Lake. 
•Intake. 
•Iris  Meadow. 
•June  Lake. 
•La  Hupp. 
•Lake. 

•Lake  George. 
•Lake  Mary. 
•Lake  Sabrlna. 
'Lee  Vining. 
•Lone  Pine. 
•Lower  Deadman. 
•Lower  Grey's  Meadow. 
'Lower  Gull  Lake. 
•Lower  Oak  Creek. 
•Mammoth   Creek. 
•McGee  Creek 
•Middle  McGee  Creek. 
•Mill  City. 
'Minaret  Palls. 
•Mosquito  Flat 
"North   Big   Pine   Creek. 
•North  Lake. 
•Oak  Creek. 
'Onion  Valley. 
•Palisades. 
'Pine  Grove 
'Pinyon  Creek. 
Pumic  Flat. 
•Reds  Meadow. 
'Rock  Creek. 
•Rock   Creek   Lake   Inlet. 
•Rock   Creek   Lake   Outlet. 
•Rush  Creek. 
•Saddlebag. 
•Sage  Flat. 
'Sawmill. 
•Second  Falls. 
•Shady  Rest. 
•Shady    Rest    Extension. 
•Sherwin  Creek. 
•Silver  Lake 
"South  Fork   1. 
•South  Fork  2. 
•South  F\3rk  3. 
•South  Pork  5. 
•South  Lake. 
Tioga  Junction. 
•Tioga  Lake. 
•Tuff. 

•Twin  Lakes. 
•Upper  Gulf  Lake. 
•Upper  McGee  Creek. 
Upper  Oak  Creek. 
Upper  Soda. 
Whitney  Portal. 


•Bacon  Rind 

Beaver  Creek. 

Bridge  Flat. 

Curley  Jack. 

Dillon  Creek. 
■East  Pork. 


Klamath   NF 


•Etna. 

•Fort  Goff. 
•Idlewild, 
•Indian  Scotty. 
•  Juanua  Lake, 
•Kangaroo  Lake, 
■Little  North  Fork 
'Martins  Dairy 
•Matthews  Creek, 
•Oak  Bottom, 
•O  Nelll  Creek 
■Sarah  Toff  en, 
•Scott  Mountain. 
•Shadow  Creek. 
•Shatter. 
'Spring  Flat. 
•Sulphur  Springs. 
•West  Branch 

Lassen  NF 
•Alder. 
•.■\lmanor. 
•.Aspen. 
"Battle  Creek. 
'Big  Pine 
•Big  Springs. 
•Boundary. 
■Bridge. 

•Butte  Meadows. 
'Cave. 

•Cherry  Hill. 
"Domingo  Springs. 
•Eagle. 
•Elam  Creek. 
*t Gallatin  Beach. 
•Gurnsev  Creek. 
•Hat  Creek 
•High  Bridge. 
*Honn. 

•Lower  Hole-ln-the-ground. 
•"Merrill  Creek. 
•Mill  Creek. 
•Mineral. 
♦Potato  Patch. 
•Rice  Creek. 
•Rocky. 
•Rocky  Knoll. 
•Silver  Bowl. 

Los  Padres  NF 
•Arroyo. 
•Arroyo  Seco. 
•  Arroyo  Seco  Group. 
•Cerro  Alto. 
•Chuchupate. 
•Davy  Brown. 
•Figueroa. 
•Fremont. 
"  Hi  Mountain. 
"Kirk  Creek. 
•La  Panza, 
•Lion. 

•Los  Prletos. 
•Lower  Oso. 
•McGlll. 
■McGlll  Group. 
•Mt   Pinos, 
' 'Flasket  Creek 

Flasket  Creek  Group. 

Ponderosa, 
"Reyes  Creek  1. 
•Reyes  Creek  2. 
■Sand  Dollar. 
"Santa  Ynez. 
"Upper  Oso. 
■  Wheeler  Gorge 

Mendocino  NF 
'Bear  Creek. 
"Cedar  Camp. 
"Deer  Valley. 
"Digger  Pme. 
•Eel  River. 
•Hammerhorn  Lake. 
•Lake\iew 
'Little  Doe. 
•.Masterson. 
"Middle  Creek. 
•Mill  Valley. 
•North  Fork. 
'Old  Mill. 
•Pacific  Ridge. 
•Pilot  Grove. 
•Plaskett. 
•Pogle  Point. 


•Saddle. 
•Sunset. 
•Telephone. 
•Upper  Letts  Valley. 
•Wells  Cabin. 
•Whltlock 

Modoc  NF 
•Blue  Lake. 
•Cave  Lake 
•Cedar  Pa&.s 
•Howard  Gulch. 
•Little  Meadows, 
•Lower  Rush  Creek 
•Medicine  Lake  I , 
•Medicine  Lake  2 
•Medicine  Lake  West. 
•Stowe  Reservoir. 
•Upper  Rush  Creek 
•Willow  Creek 

Plumas  NF 
•Belden. 
•Big  Cove. 

•Boulder  Creek-Lone  Rock. 
•Chllcoot  1. 
•Chllcoot2. 
•Crocker. 
•Deanes  Valley. 
•Frenchman  1. 
•Frenchman  2. 
•Gansner  Bar. 

•  Grasshopper  Flat. 
•Grizzly. 
•Halstead. 
•Injun  Jim 
•Jackson  Creek  1. 
•Jackson  Creek  2. 
•Laufman. 
•Little  North  Pork. 
•Lone  Rock. 
•MllsapBar. 

•  North  Pork. 
•Peninsula. 
•Queen  Lily. 
•Rock  Creek. 
•White  Horse. 

San   Bernardino   NF 
•Applewhite  1. 
•Applewhite  2. 
•Barton  Flats. 
•BaylisPark. 
•Big  Horn. 
•Big  Pines. 
•Big  Pine  Flau. 
•Black  Mountain. 
tCamp  Pow  Wow  Group. 
•Coldbrook. 

•  Council  Camp  Group. 
•Crap  Flats. 

•Dark  Canyon. 
•Dogwood. 
•Palls. 
•Pern  Basin. 
•Fishermans  Camp. 
♦Puller  Mill  Creek. 
•Green  Valley. 
•Grout  Bay. 
•Hanna  Flats. 
•Holcomb  Valley. 
•Horse  Springs. 
'Marlon  Mountain. 
•Mill  Creek. 
•North  Shore. 
•Pine  Knot. 
•Pinyon  Plats. 
•Pipes  Canyon. 
•San  Gorgonlo. 
•Santa  Rosa  Spring. 
•South  Fork. 
•Stockton  Flats. 
•Strawberry  Flats. 
•Switzer  Park. 
•Thomas  Mountain. 
•Thurman  Plats. 
•Toll  Road. 
•Tool  Box  Springs. 

Sequoia  NF 
•Camp  3. 
•Pish  Creek. 
•  Gold  Lodge. 
'Headquarters. 
'Hobo. 
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•Horse  Meadow 

•Hospital  Plat. 

•Hume  Lake 

•Kennedy. 

•Lea vis  Plat 

•Limestone. 

•Quaking  Aspen 

•Redwood  Meadow. 

•Stony  Creek 

•Troy  Meadow 

•Wlshon 

Shasta-Trinity  NF 

•Ackerman 

•Ah-Dl-Na 

•AllleCove. 

•Alpine  View. 

•Antlers. 

•Arbuckle  Flat 

•Bailey  Cove 

•Basin  Gulch  Middle  Fork. 

•Beegum  Gorge 

•Big  Bar. 

•Big  Plat. 

•Big  French  Creek. 

•Big  Slide 

•Bridge  Camp. 

•Burnt  Ranch, 

•Captains  Point 

•Castle  Creek. 

•Castle  Lake 

'■C«iT»imiidl  Boad  Ramp. 

•Chlrpchatter 

•Clarks  Spring  1 

•Clarks  Spring  2, 

•Clear  Creek 

•Cold  Springs. 

•Coijper  Gulch. 

•Deadlum  Creek. 
•Deep  Creek. 

•Deerllck  Junction. 
•Deerlick  Springs, 
•Dekkas  Rock. 
•Denny. 
•Eagle  Creek 
•East  Weaver 
•Ellery  Creek, 
TPalrvlew  Boat  Ramp. 
•Fawn 
•Forest  Glen 
•Powler. 

•Gooser.eck  Cove 
•Grasshopper. 
•Greens  Creek 
•Gregary  Creek, 
•Hayden  Flat, 
•Hells  Gate, 
•Hirz  Bay 
THirz  Bay  Group 
•Horse  Fl.it, 
•Jackass  Springs, 
•Jennings  Creek 
•Jones  Vallev 
•Knob  Peak 
•Kokanee 
•L-ikeshore 
•Lower  Salt  Creek 
•Madrone, 
•M.irlners  Point, 
•Mariners  Roost, 
•Mary  Smith, 
•McBride  Sprin?, 
•McCIoud  Bridge. 
•Moore  Creek 
•Mott 

•Nelson  Point 
•North  Fork  Beegum. 
•Oak  Grove 
♦Panther  Creek. 
•Panther  Meadows. 
•Philput 
•Pine  Point 
•Pollard  Plat 
•Preacher  Meadows. 
•Reagan  Meadows, 
•Rend  Island 
•Ridgeville, 
•Ridgeville  Island, 
•Rocky  Ridge 
•Rush  Creek 
•Saddle  Camp 
•Salt  Creek 
•Salt  Creek  Point 
•Ski  Island, 
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•Slaughterhouse  Island. 

•Slide  Creek 

•Stein  Creek 

•Stoney  Point. 

tStuart  Port  Boat  Ramp. 

•Tanbark 

•Tannery  Gulch. 

•Tomhead  Saddle. 

•Trinity  River. 

•Tunnel  Rock 

•White  Rock. 

•Win  toon. 

Sierra  NF 

•Badger  Flat. 

tBoss  Lake  Scout  Area. 

•Boslllo. 

•Buck  Meadow. 

•Cataree. 

♦College  Creek. 

♦Crows  Foot. 

•Denver  Church. 

•Dorabelle. 

•Fish  Creek. 

•Florence  Lake. 

•Forks. 

♦Indian  Flat. 

•Jerseydale. 

•Kirch  Creek  and  Kirch  Flat. 

tKokanee. 

♦Lily  Pad. 

♦Lower  Billy  Creek. 

♦Lower  Deer  Creek. 

♦Lower  Dinkey  Creek. 

♦Lower  Rancheria. 

•Lupine. 

♦Mammoth  Pool. 

♦Marmot  Rock. 

♦Mono  Hot  Springs. 

tMugler  Porks  Group. 

•Pine  Point. 

•Pine  Slope. 

•Placer. 

•Portal  Porebay. 

•Rancheria. 

'■Recreation  Center. 

•Red  Bud 

•Rock  Creek. 

•Rocky  Point. 

•Spring  Cave. 

•Summerdale 

•Summit. 

•Sycamore  Plat  1. 

•Sycamore  Flat  2. 

•Swanson  Meadow. 

•Sweetwater. 

•Upper  Billy  Creek. 

•Upper  Chiquito 

•Upper  Deer  Creek. 
•Upper  Dinkey  Creek. 
•Vermillion. 

•Ward  Lake. 
•Westfall. 

•West  Kaiser. 

•Wishom. 

Six  Rivers  NF 
•Bailey  Canyon. 

■"Bigp'lat. 
•Bluff  Creek. 
•Boise  Creek. 
•Cedar  Rustic, 
•hr  Cove. 
•Fish  Lake.. 
•Grassy  Flats. 
•Oray  Falls. 
•Mad  River. 
•Panther  Flat. 
•Patrick  Creek. 
•Pearch  Creek, 
•i^sh  Tang. 

I  Stanislaus  NF 

•Arnot  Bridge. 
•Baker  Station. 
*Blg  Meadows. 
•Boards  Crossing. 
•Brlghtman  Flat. 
•Cascade  Creek. 
•Carlon. 
•Cherry  Valley. 
•Clark  Fork. 
•Cottonwood. 
•Cow  Creek. 
'Dardanelle. 


•Deadman 

•Disaster  Creek. 
•Eureka  Valley. 

•Praser  Plat. 
•Hermit  Valley. 

•Lake  Alpine. 

•Lodgepole, 

•Lost  Claim. 

•Lumsden. 

•Lumsden  Bridge. 

•Meadow  View, 

•Middle  Fork. 

•Pacific  Valley. 

•Pigeon  Plat. 

•tPlnecrest. 

tPloneer  Trail. 

•Fed  Fir 

•Rivervlew 

•Rush  Creek. 

•Sand  Flat. 

•Silver  Creek. 

•Silver  Tip. 

•The  Pines. 

•Upper  Baker. 

Tahoe  NF 

•Ahart 

•Aspen 

■Aspen  Group 

•Bear  Valley 

•Chapman  Creek 

•Coldstream 

•Cottonwood 

•Coyote  Group 

•Hast  Meadow 

•Piddle  Creek 

•French  Meadow  1 

•French  Meadow  2 

•Hampshire  Rocks 

•Indian  Springs 

•Indian  Valley 

•Lewis 

•McGuire  1 

•Pass  Creek 

•Prosser 

•Hamshorn 

•Salmon  Creek 

•Sardine 

•Silver  Creek 
-Silver  Tip  Group 

•Skilman 

•Union  Flat 

•White  Cloud 
•Wild  Plum 
•William  Kent 
•Wood  Camp  1 
•Wood  Camp  2 
•Yuba  Pass 

Toiyabe  NF 
•Buckeye 
•Chris  Plat 
•Crystal  Peak 
•Crystal  Spring 
•Dog  Valley 
•Green  Creek 
•Hope  Valley 
•Kit  Carson 
♦Leavltt  Meadows 
•Markleevllle 
•Moles  Station 
•Opal-Obsidian 
•Robinson  Creek 
•Silver  Creek 
•Snowshoe  Springs 
•Sonora  Bridge 
•Virginia  Lake 

BURE.\U  OF  SPORT  FISHERIES  AND  WILDLIFE 

TKern  NWR 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

Death  Valley  NM  i  Also  listed  under  Nevada} 
tMesquite  Springs  Cmpgd 

£»ert/5  Postpile  NM 
'•Campground 

John  Muir  NHS 
•Muir  Home 

Joshua  Tree  NM 
"i-C3ttonwood  Spring  Cmpgd. 
•Kings  Canyon  NP 

i  Combined  with  Sequoia  NP) 
tAzalea  Cmpgd. 
tCedar  Grove  1  Cmpgd. 
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•  Cedar  Grove  2  Cmpgd 
-Cedar  Grove  3  Cmpgd 
TCedar  Grove  4  Cmpgd 
TSunset  Cmpgd 
tSwale  Cmpgd 

'Lassen  Volcanic  NP 
tButte  Lake  Cmpgd 
TManzanlta  Lake  Cmpgd. 
;Summlt  Lake  Cmpgd, 

Lata  Beds  NM 
tindian  Wells  Cmpgd 

•Muir  Woods  NM 

'Pinnacles  NM 

'Sequoia  NP 

(Combined  with  Kings  Canyon  NP) 

•  Buckeye  Plat  Cmpgd 
■^Crystal  Cave 

•  Dorst  1-4  Cmpgd, 
Lodgepole  Cmpgd. 
Paradise  Cmpgd. 
Potwlsha  Cmpgd. 

■Sunset  Rock  Cmpgd 

lV^isA:e!/fou'n  NRA 
-•Oak  Bottom  Cmpgd. 
TWhiskey  Creek  Boat  Launching 

'Yosemite  NP 

Camp  4  I  Yosemite  Valley) 

Camp  7  I  Yosemite  Valley) 

Camp  9  (Yosemite  Valley) 

Camp  11  I  Yosemite  Valley) 
■Camp  12  (Yosemite  Valley) 
tCamp  14  (Yosemite  Vallev) 
-Camp  15  (Yosemite  Valley) 

Bridal  Veil  Creek  Cmpgd. 

Crane  Flat  Cmpgd 
•Hodgdon  Meadow  Cmpgd 

Tenaya  Lake  Cmpgd. 

Tuolumne  Meadows  Cmpgd. 
■Wawona  Cmpgd. 
TWhlte  Wolf  Cmpgd. 

BrrREAU    OF    LAND     MANAGEMENT 

Bakersfleld  district 
•Chimney  Creek 
'Crowley  Lake 
•Goodale  Creek 
"Horton  Creek 
•Long  Valley 
•Symmes  Creek 
•Tattle  Creek 

Redding  district 
♦^Douglas  City 
•Junction  City 

Riverside  district 
"Afton  Canyon 
•Coon  Hollow 
•Corn  Springs 

■Rainbow  Basin-Owl  Canyon 
•Wiley  Well 

Susanville  district 
•Eagle  Lake 

Ukiah  district 

■  Horse  Mountain 

■  -N'adelos 
■Tolkan 

'  Wallakl 

Colorado 

FOREST    SERVaCE 

Arapaho  NF 

•Bethol 
•Big  Bend 
•  Blue  River 

■  Byers  Creek 
'Cold  Creek 

Cold  Springs 
■Columbine 
'Denver  Creek 
•Heaton  Bay 
'Horseshoe 
'Idlewlld 
■Jim  Creek 
■-Meadow  Creek 

■  Mlspah 
•Officers  Gulch 
•Peak  One  Area 

Pickle  Gulch  1 


^Pickle  Gulch  2 

•Prospector 

•Robbers  Rooet 

•Sawmill  Gulch 

•Silvertip 

•South  Pork 

•St   Louis  Creek 

•Sugarloaf 

•Tabernash 

•Tenderfoot  Mountain 

•Trail  Creek 

•West  Chicago  Creek 

•Winter  Park 

Grand  Mesa   Uncornpahgrc  NF 
•Amphitheater 
•Beaver  Lake 
•Big  Cimarron 
•Carp  Lake 
•Cottonwood  Lake 
•Crag  Crest 
•Eggleston  Lake 
•Glacier  Springs 
•Island  Lake 
•Jumbo 
•Kiser  Creek 
•Little  Bear 
•Matter.horn 
•Mesa  Lake 
•Spruce  Grove 
•Sunshine 
•Valley  View 
•Ward  Lake 

Gunnison    NF 
•Agate 
•.Mmont 
•  Avery 
•Cebo'lla 
•Cement  Creek 
•Cold  Spring 
•Deer  Lakes 
•Dinner  Station 
•Dorchester 
"Erlckson  Springs 
•Gold  Creek 
•Gothic 
•Hidden  Valley 
"Lake  Invin 
•Lakeview 
'Lodgepole 
•Lost  Lake 
•Lotus  Creek 
•Middle  Quartz 
•Mirror  Lake 
'Mosca  Creek 
'North  Bank 
•One  Mile 
•Pitkin 
•Quartz 
•Rivers  Bend 
•Rosy  Lane 
•Slumgulllon 
•Snowblind 
•Spring  Creek 
•Spring  Creek  Area 
•Spruce 
•Williams  Creek 


Pike  NF 


•Bailey 
•Beaver  Creek 
•Blue  Mountain 
•Bridge  Crossing 
•BufTalo 
•Buffalo  Creek 
•Buffalo  Springs 
•Burning  Bear 
•Cabin  Ridge 
•Chasevllle 
•Clyde 
•Colorado 
•Cove 

'Deer  Creek 
•Devils  Head  1 
•Devils  Head  2 
•Duck  Creek 
•Eleven  Mile 
•Fallen  Rocks 
•Flat  Rocks 
•Fourmile 
•Geneva  Creek 
•Goose  Creek 
•Green  Mountain 


•Hall  Valley 
•Handcart 
•Happy  Meadows 
•Idlew.id 
•Indian  Creek 
•Jefferson  Creek 
•Kelsey 
■Kenosha  Pass 
•Kite  Lake 
•Lone  Rock 
•Lost  Park 
•Manitou 
•Meridian 
•Messenger  Gulch 
•Michigan  Creek 
'Molly  Gulch 
•O'Brien  Gulch 
•Painted  Rocks 
■Pike  Community 
•Pipe  Spring 
•Platte  River 

*  Reservoir 
•Round  Mountain 
•Scraggy  View 
•Selkirk 

•South  Meadows 
•Springer  Gulch 
•Spruce  Grove 
•Stage  Road 
•St.  Peter's  Dome 
•The  Crags 
•Top-of-the-World 
•Trail  Creek 
•Tramway 
•Twin  Eagles 
•Wagon  Tongue 
•Weston  Pass 
•Whiteside 
•Wigwam 
•Wlldhorn 
•Willow  Bend 
•Wye 

Rio  Grande  NF 
•Alamosa 
•Aspen  Glade  1 

•  Aspen  Glade  2 
•Beaver  Creek  1 
•Beaver  Creek  2 
•Big  Meadows 
•Buffalo  Pass 
•Cathedral 
•Corns  tock 
•Conejos 
•Cross  Creek 
•Elk  Creek  1 
•TElk  Creek  2 
•Highway  Springs 
•Lake  Pork 
•Lost  Trail 
•Luders  Creek 
•Marshall  Park 
•Mix  Lake  1 
•North  Clear   Creek 
•North  Crestone  Creek 
•Palisade 

•Park  Creek 
•Poso  1 
•tPoso  2 
•River  Hill 
•Road  Canyon 
•Rock  Creek  1 
•tRock  Creek  2 
•South  Clear  Creek 
•South  Clear  Creek  Falls 
•South  Fork 
•Spectacle  Lake 
•Stormkmg 
•Stunner 
•Thirty  Mile 
'Trujillo  MetidowB 
•Tucker  Ponds  1 
•Tucker  Ponds  2 

Roosevelt,  NF 

■.\nsel  Watrous 
•Ber.alre  Lake 
•Big  South 
•Camp  Dick 
•Chambers  Lake  : 
•Chambers  Lake  2 
•Diamond  Rock 
•Kelly  Dahl  1 
•Kelly  Dahl  2 
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•Kelly  Flats 

•Mountain  Park  1 

•Mountain  Park  2 

tMountaln  Park  3 

•Narrows 

•Olive  Ridge 

•Pawnee  1 

•Pawnee  2 

•Peaceful  Valley 

•Poudre  Tunne! 

•Rainbow  Lakes 

•Sleeping  Elephant 

•South  Shore  Dowdy  Lake 

•West  Lake 

•West  Shore  Dowdy  Lake 

Routt  NF 
•Aspen 

•Big  Creek  Lake 
•Blacktall  Creek 
•Box  Canyon 
•Cold  Springs 
•Dry  Lake 
•Dumont  Lake 
•Perndale 
•Gore  Pass 
•Grlzzley  Creek 
•Hahns  Peak  Lake 
•Hidden  Lake 
•Hlnman 
•^Qiseshoe 
•Lyjix  Pass 
•Meadows 
•Pines 
•Seedhouse 
•Still  Water 
•Summit  Lake 
•Toponas  Creek 
•Walton  Creek 

San  Isabel  NF 
•Alvarado 
•Bear  Lake 
•Blue  Lake 
•Cascade 
•Collegiate  Peak 
•Cottonwood  Lake  1 
•Cottonwood  Lake  2 
•Cuchara 
•Davenport 
•Florence 
•Garfleid 
•Half  Moon 
•Hadyen  Creek  1 
•Hayden  Creek  2 
•Lake  Creek 
•Lake  Isabel 
•Monarch  Park 
•Mt.  Princeton  1 
•Mt.  Princeton  2 
•North  Creek 
•North  Pork  Reservoir 
•Oak  Creek 
•O'Haver  Lake 
•Ophlr  -^ 

•Perry  Mountain 
•Shavano 
•Smith  Creek 
•Spring  Creek 
•Tennessee  Pass 


San   Jiw.n 
•Bridge 
•Burro  Bridge 
•Cay  ton 
•Cherry  Creek 
tChrls  Park 
•Ctomarrona 
•East  Fork 
•Emerson  1 
•^Emerson  2 
•Florida  1 
•  ^Florida  2 
•Porks 

•Graham  Creek 
•Havlland  Lake 
•BLroeger 
•Lower  Pledra 
•Mavreeso 
•Middle  Mountain 
•Miller  Creek 
•North  Canyon 
•Old  Timers 
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•Pine  Point 
•Priest  Gulch 
•Purgatory 
•Slg  Creek 
•South  Mineral 
•Teal 

•Thompson  Park 
•Transfer 
•Transfer  Park 
•Valleclto 
•West  Dolores 
•West  Fork 
•Williams  Creek    ' 
•Wolf  Creek 

White   River   NF 
•Avalanche 
•Blodgett 
•Bogan  Plats 

'Chapman 

Cutthroat 
•Deep  Lake  1 

Deep  Lake  2 
•Difficult 
•Marvlne 
•Elk  Wallow 
•Pulford  Cave 
•Gold  Park 
•Gore  Creek 
•Half  Moon 
•Hlmes  Peak 
•Homes  take 
•Hornsllver 
•Janeway 
•Klines  Polly 

i Lincoln  Gulch 
Little  Box  Canyon 
Little  Mattle 
•Little  Maud 
•Lostman 
♦Maroon  Lake 
♦Meadow  Creek  Lake 
♦MoUle  B 
♦tNorth  Pork 
•Portal 
•Redstone 
•Shepard's  Rim 
•Silver  Bar 
•Silver  Bell 
•Sliver  Queen 
•Snowmass  Creek 
•South  Pork 
•Supply  Basin 
•Sweetwater  Lake 
•+Tlgiwon 
•Three  Forks 
•TrapUne 
•Trappers  Lake 
•Weller 
•Yeoman  Park 

I  NATIONAL    PARK    SERVICE 

^Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  NM 
TNorth  Rim  Cmpgd. 
~outh  Rim  Cmpgd. 

'Colorado  NM 
iBaddle  Horn  Cmpgd. 

Curecanti  RA 
t<;enter  Point  Cmpgd. 
•reenter  Point  Boat  Launching 
^Lola  Boat  launching 

Dinosaur  NM  (Also  listed  under  Utah) 
tGreen  River  Cmpgd. 
tSplit  Mountain  cmpgd. 

'Great  Sand  Dunes  NM 
tFinyon  Flats  Cmpgd. 
Hovenweep  NM  (Also  listed  under  Utah) 
tSquare  Tower  House  Cmpgd. 

'Mesa  Verde  NP 
+  Guide  Pee 
tMoorefleld  Canyon  Cmpgd. 

'Rocky  Mountain  NP 
ispenglen  Cmpgd. 
Tfindovalley  Cmpgd. 
IGlacier  Basin  Cmpgd. 
tLongs  Peak  Cmpgd. 
t Moraine  Park  Cmpgd. 
tTlmber  Creek  Cmpgd. 
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Shadow  Mountain  RA 
tGreen  Ridge  Cmpgd. 
TRoarlng  Pork  Cmpgd 
tShadow  Mountain  Cmpgd. 
tStillwater  Cmpgd. 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Glenwood   Springs   District 
•Gypsum 

Montrose  District 
^MUl  Creek 

Dei  AWARE 

BUREAU  OF  SPORT  FISHERIES  AND  WILDUFE 

• 'Bombay  Hook  NWR 

District  of  Columbia 

national  park  service 

'House  Where  Lincoln  died  NM 

(Combined  with  Lincoln  Museum  NM) 

(Ford's  Theater) 

'Lincoln  Museum  NM 

(Combined  with  House  where  Lincoln  Died 

NM) 

(Ford's  Theater) 

iWashington  Monument  NMen 

Florida 

FOREST    SERVICE 

ApalachicolaNF 
•Camel  Lake 
•tSilver  Lake 
•Wright  Lake 

Ocala  NF 
•tAlexander  Spring 
•Clearwater  Lake 
•Pore  Lake 
•-Juniper  Springs 
•Lake  Dorr 
•Mill  Dam 

Osceola  NF 
*  Ocean  Pond 

BUREAU  OF  SPORT  FISHERIES  AND  WILDLIFE 

'Merrit  Island  NWR 

national  park  service 

'Castillo  de  San  Marcos  NM 

'Everglades  NP 

Fort  Matanzas  NM 

•Boat  Transportation 

Georgia 

(forest  service 
Chattahoochee  NF 

•Cooper  Creek 

•Deep  Hole 

•^DeSoto  Falls 

•Dockery  Lake 

•Frank  Gross 
•Lake  Blueridge 
•Lake  Chatuge 
•Lake  Russell 
•Morganton  Point 
•Mulky 

•Nancy town  Lake 
•Rabun  Beach 

Oconee  NF 
•Lake  Sinclair 

BUREAU    OF   SPORT   FISHERIES    AND    WTLDLITE 

Blackbeard  Island  NWR 

tCmpgds. 
tMlUen  NFH 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

'Fort  Pulaski  NM 
'Kennesaw  Mountain  NBP 

Ocmulgee  NM 

•Museum  and  Earthlodge 

Hawaii 

national  park  service 

'HaleakalaNP 

tCabln  Rental 

Idaho 
forest  service 
Boise  NF 
•Alexander  Flat 
•Antelope 


■  Bad  Bear 
•Badger  Creek 
'Banks 
■Barneys 

■Bear  Creek 

'Bear  'Valley 

•Big  Eddy 

•Big  Roaring  River 

•Big  Trinity 

■Black  Rock 

■Boiling  Springs 

"Boundary  Creek 

•Buck  Mountain 

•Bull  Trout  Lake 

•Bunch  Grass 

"Canyon 

•Cold  Springs 

'Cottonwood 

*Cow  Creek 

•Crazy  Cove 

■Daggar  Falls  1 

'Daggar  Falls  2 

•Dead  wood 
Deer  Flat 

'  Deer  Park 

•Dog  Creek 

■Eastslde 

•Edna  Creek 

•Elk  Creek 

*F!r  Creek 

"Fir  Springs 

•Four  Mile 

•French  Creek 

•Golden  Gate 

•Grandjean 

•Granite  Creek 

•Grayback  Gulch 

•Hardscrabble 

•Hayfork 

•Helenoe 

•Hollywood  Point 

•Hot  Springs 

•Howers 

"Ice  Hole 

•Ice  Springs 

•Idaho  Outdoor  Association 

•Klrkham  Hot  Springs 

•Lick  Creek 

•Little  Roaring  River 

•Little  Trinity 

•Mountain  View 

•Nelnmeyer 

•Park  Creek 

•Pen  Basin 

"Picnic  Point 

■Pine  Creek 

"Pine  Flats 

"Poker  Meadows 

•Power  Plant 

•Prospect  Point 

"Queens  River 

'Rattlesnake 

•Repeat  Creek 

•Riverside  1 

•Riverside  2 

"Robert  E.  Lee 

'Sack  Cneek 

"Sagehen  Creek 

"Sagehen  Picnic  Ground 

•Shafer  Butte 

•Shoreline 

•Silver  Creek 

"South  Fork  Salmon  River 

'Swinging  Bridge 

•Ten  Mile 

"Tennessee  Creek 

•Tie  Creek 

■Trail  Creek 

"Troutdale 

•Twin  Bridges 

"Waplta  Creek 

•Warm  Lake 

"Warm  Springs  Cneek 

•Willow  Creek 

•Yellowplne 
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"Beaver  Creek 

• 'Cloverleaf 
•Cold  Springs 
•Community 
•Eight  Mile 
•"Emmigratlon 


Cache  NF 


■Minnetonka  Cave 
•Paris  Spring 
•Porcupine 
•St,  Charles 
•■Willow  Flat 


Caribou  NF 


•Bear  Creek 

•Calamity 

•■Cherry  Springs 

•Curlew 

tPalls 

•Hoffman 

•Home  Canyon 

•Mill  Canyon 

•  -■  Montpeiier  Canyon 

•Pine  Bar 

•'Scout  Mountain 

•Spring  Creek 

•■  Summit 

'Summit  View 

•Tlncup 

Oiallis  NF 

'Basin  Creek 

♦Bench  Creek 

•Blind  Creek 

•Dutchmans  nat 

•Flat  Rock 
•Holman 
•Inlet 
•Iron  Bog 
•Iron  Creek 
•Lakeview 
•Lola  Creek 
•Lower  O'Brien 
•Mormon  Bend 
•Park  Creek 
•Phi  Kappa 
•Polecamp  Plat 
•Riverside 
•Salmon  River 
•Stanley  Lake 
•Starhope 
•Sunny  Gulch 
•Thatcher  Creek 
•Upper  O'Brien 
•Wild  Horse 

Clearu-ater  NF 
•Apgar  Creek 
•Glade  Creek 
•Green  Flat 
•Jerry  Johnson 
•Kelly  Forks 
•Noe  Creek 
'Powell 

•Washington  Creek 
•Wendover 
•Whltehouse 
'White  Sand 
•Wild  Goose 

Coeur  D'Alene  NF 
•Avery  Creek 
•Beautv  Creek 
•Bells  Bay 
•Bumblebee 
•Devils  Elbow 
•Honeysuckle 
•Lindross  Hill 
•Moklns  Bay 


•Rainy  Hill 
•Senator 


Kaniksu  NF 


•Luby  Bay 
•Osprey 
•Outlet 
•Reeder  Bay 
•Robinson  Lake 
•Samowen  1 
"Samowen  2 


•Amanita 
•Brownlee 
•Burgdorf 
•Cabin  Creek 
•Cold  Gprlngs 
•Evergreen 
•  Grouse 
•Hazard  Lake 
•Huckleberry 
•Justrlte 
•Kiwanis 
•Lake  Fork 


Payette  NF 


•Last  Chance 
'Lower  Buckhorn 
'Lower  Spring  Creek 
'Paradise 
"Ponderosa 
•Rainbow  Point 
•Teepee  Creek 
•Upper  Buckhom 
•Upper  Payette  Lake 

'  Salmon  NF 

•Cache  Bar 
•Corn  Creek 
•t  Cougar  Point 
•Deadwater  Spring 
•Ebenezer  Bar 
•Horse  Creek  Hot  Springs 
•Iron  Lake 
•Long  Tom 
•Lost  Spring 
*■  Meadow  Lake 
•Middle  Pork 
•   Twin  Creek 
•Wallace  Lake 
•Yellowjacket  Lake 

St   Joe  NF 
•Emerald  Creek 
•Fly  Plat 

•Giant  White  Pine 
•■Laird  Park  1 
■rLalrd  Park  2 
•Little  Boulder  Creek 
•Spruce  Tree 
•Tin  Can  Flat 
•Turner  Flat 

Sau-tooth  NF 
•Alturas  Lake 
*B.^umgartner 
•Big  Bluff 
•Birch  Glen 
•Boundary 
•Bounds 
•Brackenbury 
•Easley 

•Harrington  Fork 
•Lake  Cleveland 
•North  Pork 
•Penstemon 
•  Petti  t 
•Pioneer 
•Porcupine 
•Red fish  Lake 
•Sandy  Beach 
•Schipper 

'Smoky  Bear  Boat  Ramp 
•Tliompson  Flat 
•Wood  River 

Targhee  NF 
♦Big  Springs 
•Big  Elk  Creek 
•Box  Canvon 
•Buffalo 
•Buttermilk 
•Flat  Rock 
•Grandvlew 

•Island  Park  Boat  Ramp 
•McCrea  Bridge 
•Mike  Harris 
•Palisades 
•Pine  Creek 
•Riverside 
•Table  Rock 
•Upper  Coffee  Pot 
•-Warm  River 
•West  End 

NATIONAL    PARK    SERVICE 

'Craters  of  the  Moon  NM 
tLava  Flow  Cmpgd 
'Yellowstone   NP    i  also   listed   under   States 

of  Montana  and  W'yoming) 
-Bridge  Bay  Cmf>gd. 
■fCanycn  Cmpgd, 
•^Fishing  Bridge  Cmpgd, 
■^Grant  Village  Cmpgd. 
-Madison  Cmpgd 
■r Mammoth  Cmpgd. 
tNorrls  Cmpgd. 

BUREAU    OP    LAND    MANAGEMENT 

Boise  District 
•Steck 
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Salmon  DUtrict 
'Mackay  Recervolr 

Illinois 

forest  sekvice 

Shanmee  NF 

•tLake  Glendale  Rec.  Area 
•Lake  of  Egypt  Rec.  Area 
•Redbud 
•Teal  Pond 
•Tower  Rock 

BtTREAU  OF  SPORT  nSHERIES  AND  WILDLIF!! 
Crab  Orchard  NWR 

•Boat  and  Yacht  Club 

•Cambria  Neck 

•CartervUle  Beach 

•Crab  Orchard  Beach 

•Dogwood  Lane 

•Hogens  Area 

•Little  Grassy  Swimming  Beach 

•Lookout  Point 

•Primitive  Area 

•Sailboat  Basin 

•Spillway  Area 

•tThe  Group  Picnic  Area 

•Weet  End  Ramp 

Indiana 
_  forest  sehvice 

Hoosier  NF 
•t German  Ridge  Rec.  Area 
•tHardln  Ridge  Rec.  Area 
•tSaddle  Lake  Rec.  Area 

NATIONAL    PARK    SERVICE 

'George  Rogers  Clark  NHP 
Iowa 

BUREAU    op   sport    FISHERIES    AND    WILDLIFE 

'DeSoto  NWR 

KENTUCKY 
FOREST    SERVICE 

Daniel  Boone  NF 
•Bee  Rock 
•Koomer  Ridge 
•  Rockcastle 
•Rodburn 

NATIONAL    PARK    SERVICE 

Cumberland    Gap    NHP    (also    listed    under 
Statee  of  Tenneesee  and  Virginia) 
tWUderneas  Cmpgd. 

Mammoth  Cave  NP 
■  Cave  Trips 

THeadquarcers  Cmpgd.,  New 
"Headquarters  Cmpgd.,  Old 

TENNESSEE    VALLEY    AUTHORITY 

Land  Between  the  Lakes    (also  listed  under 
Tennessee) 
'Camp  Energy  Group  Cmpgd. 
rPt.  Henry-Piney  Cmpgd. 
"HUlmaii  Perry  Cmpgd. 
TRushlng  Creek-Jones  Creek  Cmpgd.  and 
Day  Use  Area 

Louisiana 
forest  service 
Kisatchie  NP 

•  Caney  Lakes 
•Corney  Lake 
•Stuart  Lake 
•Valentine  Lake 

Maine 

forest  service 

White  Mountain  NF 

*  Crocker  Pond 
•Hastings 

NATIONAL  PABK  SERVICK 
Acadia  NP 
■i-Black  Woods  Cmpgd. 
"Seawall  Cmpgd. 

Maryland 

national  park  service 

'Assateague  Island  NS 

(Maryland  section) 

t  Cmpgd. 


I  Catoctin  Mountain  Park 

+  dreen  Top  Camp 
■Misty  Mount  Camp 
Owens  Creek  Cmpgd. 

Fort  McHenry  NM  and  HS 
•Inner  Port 

Greenbelt  Park 
tCtnpgd. 

Massachusetts 

bfkbau  of  sport  fisheries  and  wildlite 

'Parker  River  NWR 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

'Adams  NHS 

Cape  Cod  NS 
Ij'ntrance  to  parking  areas  : 
•Coast  Guard  Beach 
•Head  of  the  Meadow  Beach 
•Herring  Cove  Beach 
•Marconi  Beach 
•Nauset  Light  Beach 
•Race  Point  Beach 
Bathhouse  locker  or  basket: 
t  Herring  Cove  Beach 

Salem  Maritime  NHS 
•Dfrby  House 

I  Michigan 

FOREST  SERVICE 
Hiaicatha  NF 
•Au  Train  Lake 

•  •  Bay  Furnace 

•  Bayvlew 

•  ^  Brevoort  Lake 

•  Camp  7  Lake 
•Carp  River 

• -Colwell  Lake 
•Corner  Lake 

•  Foley  Creek 
•Indian  River 
•Island  Lake 
•-Ijike  Mlchigai- 
•Little  Bass  Lake 
•"Monocle  Lake 
•■Petes  Lake 
•^Soldier  Lake 
•Three  Lakes 
•Widewaters 

Huron  NF 
•Horseshoe  Lake 

•  -Island  Lake 

•  -Jewell  Lake 

•  Loon  Lake 
•Monument 
•Pine  River 
•Roll  ways 

•■  Round  Lake 
•^Wagner  Lake 

Manistee  NF 
•Bear  Track 
•Driftwood  Valley 
•Hemlock 
•Highbanks  Lake 
•^Lake  Michigan  Rec  Area 
'  -  Nichols  Lake 

•  Old  Grade 

•  Peterson  Bridge 
••  Pine  Lake 

•t  Pines  Point 

•  t  Sand  Lake 

•  Se4ton  Creek 
*t  Uflell  Roll  ways 

Ottawa  NF 

•  Bob  Lake 

•  Bobcat  Lake 

•  Courtney  Lake 

•  Golden  Lake 

•  Henry  Lake 

•  Imp  Lake 

•  Lake  Ottawa 

•  Lake  Ste.  Kathryn 

•  Langford  Lake 
•■*■  Marion  Lake 

•  Moosehead  Lake 

•  Norway  Lake 

•  Perch  Lake — West 

•  Pomery  Lake 

•  Sylvania  Rec    Area 

•  Taylor  Lake 

•  Teepee  Lake 
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BUREAU    OF    SPORT    FISHERIES    AND     WILDLIFE 

'Shiawassee   NWR 

NATIONAL     PARK     SERVICE 

Isle  Royale  NP 
t  Beaver  Island  Cmpgd. 
t  Belle  Isle  Cmp>gd 
T  Birch  Island  Cmpgd 
TCarlbou  Island  Cmpgd, 
•  Chippewa  Harbor  Cmpgd. 

DiUsy  Farm  Cmpgd. 
T  Duncan  Bay  Cmpgd, 
i  Duncan  Narrows  Cmpgd, 
t  Grace  Island  Cmpgd, 
t  McGargo  Cove  Cmpgd. 
+  Malone  Bay  Cmpgd  ^ 
t  Merrltt  Lane  Cmpgd, 
t  Moskey  Basin  Cmpigd 
T  Rock  Harbor  3-Mlle  Cmpgd. 
t  Slskiwlt  Bay  Cmpgd, 
t  Tobin-Rock  Harbor  Cmpgd. 

•  Todd  Harbor  Cmpgd 

•  Tookers  Island  Cmpgd, 
'  WYtshington  Creek  Cmpgd. 

Minnesota 
forest  service 
Ch  ippeica  NF 

•Clubhouse  Lake 
•Deer  Lake 
•East  .Seel ye  Bay 
•Knatson  Dam 
•Mosomo  Point 
••North  Star 
•"Norway  Beach 
•■tOJlbway 
•Plug  Hat  Point 
•rSouth  Pike  Bay 
•tStony  Point 
•Tamarack  Point 
•West  -Seeiye  Bay 
•Williams  Narrows 

Superior  NF 
•Birch  Lake 
•East  Bearskin  Lake 
•Echo  Lake 
•Fall  Lake 
•Fenske  Lake 
•Flour  Lake 
•Isabella  River 
•Kimball  Lake 
"Lake  Jennette 
•McDougal  Lake 
•Nine  Mile  Lake 

*  Pfelffer  Lake 
•Sawbill  Lake 

•South  Kawlshlwl  River 

■  South  Kawlshlwl  River  Community  Hall 

•Temperance  River 

•Trails  End 

•  Two  Island  Lake 
•WhlteXace  Reservoir 

Mississippi 

FOREST    SERVICE 

Bienville  NF 


DeSoto  NF 


•MaraJthon 
•Shongelo 

'Big  Blloxi 

Holly  Springs  NF 
•Chewalla 

Homochitto  NF 
•Clear  Springs 

Tombigbee  NF 
•Choc  ;aw  Lake 
•Davy  Lake 

NATIONAL   PARK    SERVECE 

Vicksburg  NMP 
•Musekim 

Missouri 
forest  service 

Clark  NF 
•Davisville 
•Loggers  Lake 
•Marble  Creek 
'Markham  Springs 
•Silver  Mines 
•Suttons  Bluff 
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Mark  Twain  NF 
'Big  Bay 

•Current  River  float  camp 
■Noblett  Lake  Beach 
•Watercress  Spring 

Montana 
forest  service 
Beaverhead  NE 

•Cliff  Point 

^Dinner  Station 

TGrasshopper 

•Hilltop 

•Madison  River 

•May  Creek 

tMu'i  Creek 

TPOtOSi 

'Wade  Lake 
•West  Fork 

BitteToot  NF 
•Alta 

•■Black  Bear 
•Charles  Waters  Mem, 
"Crazy  Creek 

•  Fales  Flat  group  camp 
•Indian  Trees 

•  '"Lake  Como 

■Larry  Creek  group  camp 
Rom  bo 
•Slate  Creek 
•■Spring  Gulch 

•  ■  Warm  Springs 

Coeur  d'Alene  NF 
•Cabin  City 
•Denna  Mora 
•Sloway 

Custer  NF 
•Basin 
"Cascade 
'Emerald  Lake 
•Greenough  Lake 
"Limber  Pine 
•Parkslde 
'Pine  Grove 
"Ratine 
•Red  Shale 
•Sheridan 

•  Woodbine 

Deerlodge  NF 
Basin  Canyon 
Bison  Creek 
Cable  Mounuin 
Delmoe  Lake 
•Lodgepole 

■  Lowland 
"Mormon 
"Philipsburg  Bay 
■Piney 

Shamrock 
"Southslde 
■Spring  Hill  l 
Spring  Hill  2 

■  Warm  Springs  1 
V.'arm  Springs  2 

Flathead  NF 

Big  Creek 
■Devil  Creek 
"Devil  Corkscrew 
'Doris  Point 
'  Emery  Bay 

G.-aves  Creek 

Handkerchief  Lake 

Holland  Lake 

■  Hungry  Horse 
"Lakevlew 
'Lost  Johnny 
'Tx)st  Johnny  Point 

Murray  Creek 

■  N'orth  Lion  Lake 
■Peters  Creek 

•  South  Uon  Lake 
'Spotted  Bear 

■  S'A-an  Lake 
Tally  Lake 

Gallatin  NF 
'.Vspen  Grove 
•Bakers  Hole 
'   Battle  Ridge 
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•Beaver  Creek 
•Chief  Joseph 
•Colter 
•Palls  Creek 
•Greek  Creek 
•Hicks  Park 
•'Hood  Creek 
•tLanghor 
"Moose  Creek  Flat 
•Pine  Creek 
•Red  Cliff 
•Snow  Bank 
•Soda  Butte 
•South  Fork 
•Spire  Rock 
•Swan  Creek 

Helena  NF 
•Aspen  Grove 
•Blackfoot 
•Cooper  Creek 

•  "Cromwell-Dixon 
•Crystal  Creek 

Kading 

•McDonald  Pass 
'Skid  way 

Ten  Mile 

Kaniksu  NF 
•Bull  River 

Kootenai  NF 
•North  Dickey  Lake 
•Paul  Bunyon 
•Pleasant  Valley 

•  Yaak 

Leu-is  and  Clark  NF 
•.\spen 
•Benchmark 
•Cave  Mountain 
•Crystal  Lake 
•Dry  Wolf 
•Grandview 
•Grasshopper 
•Jumping  Creek 
•^Klngs  Hill 
•Many  Pines 
•Mortimer 
•South  Fork 
•Straight  Creek 
•Summit  Cmpgd. 
•Wood  Lake 

Lolo  NF 
•Big  Larch 
•Lee  Creek 
•Lewis  and  Clark 
"Pattee  Canyon 
•Quartz  Flat 
•River  Point 
•Seeley  Lake 

BUREAU  OF   SPORT  FISHERIES   AND   -WILDLIFE 

NatTonal  Bison  Range 
tTours 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

'Bighorn  Canyon  NRA  lalso  listed  under 

Wyoming ) 
tBarry's  Landing  Boat  Ramp 
T^  Horseshoe  Bend  Cmpgd 
"Horseshoe  Bend  Boat  Ramp 
TKane  Bridge  Boat  Ramp 

'Glacier  NP 
•Apgar  Cmpgd 
"Avalanche  Cmpgd, 
t Bowman  Lake  Cmpgd. 
tFlsh  Lake  Cmpgd, 
TMany  Glacier  Cmpgd. 
"Rising  Sun  Cmpgd, 
"Sprague  Oreek  Cmpgd. 
tSt,  Mary  Lake  Cmptgd. 
+Two  Medicine  Cmpgd. 

'Yellowstone  NP 
(Also  listed  under  Idaho  and  Wyoming) 
^Bridge  Bay  Cmpgd, 
"Canyon  Cmpgd. 
■Fishing  Bridge  Cmpgd. 
■tGrant  Village  Cmpgd. 
^Madison  Cmpgd, 
"Mammoth  Cmpgd. 
■Norrls  Cmpgd, 
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Nebraska 

FOREST    SERVICE 

Seb'aska  NF 


•Bessey 
•Cedars 
•Clayplt 

NATIONAL    PARK     SERVICE 

'Scotts  Bluff  NM 

Nevada 
forest  service 
Humboldt  NF 
•t Angel  Creek 
'.Angel  Lake 
•Baker  Creek 
•Big  Bend 
• -Bird  Creek 

•  East  Creek 
•Gold  Creek 
•Jack  Creek 
•Jar  bridge 

•  "Lehman  Creek 
•Lehman  Creek  Trailer 
•Lower  Lamoille 
•North  Fork 
•Pine  Creek 
•Thomas  Canvon 
•^Timber  Creek 
• -Ward  Mountain 
•Ward  Mountain  Trailer 
•Wheeler  Peak 
•Wlldhorse 

Toiyabe  NF 
•Bob  Scott  Summltt 
•Big  Creek 
•C-dthedral  Rock 
•C:ear  Creek 
•Deer  Creek 
•Fletcher  View 
•Hilltop 
•Kingston 
•Kyle  Canyon 
••Mahogany  Grove 
•Mary  Jane  Falls 
•McWllliams 
•Mr  Rose 
•"Nevada  Beach 
•  Peavine  Creek 
•Pine  Creek 

NATIONAL    PARK     SERVICE 

Death  Valley  NM 
(Also  listed  under  California) 
IMesquite  Springs  Cmpgd 

Lake  Mead  NRA 
(Also  listed  under  Arizona) 
"Boulder  Beach  Cmpgd 
"Cottonwocxl  Cove  ciupgd, 
■EcJiO  Bay  Cmpgd 
■Hemenway  Cmpgd, 
•Kathenne  Cmpgd 
■Las  Vegas  Bay  Cmpgd 
-•Temple  Bar  Cmpgd 
tWllIow  Beach  Cmpgd 

■'Lehman  Caves  NM 

BUREAU    OF    LAND     MANAGEMENT 

Las  Vegas  District 
•Willow  Springs 

New  Hampshire 

FOREST    SERVICE 

White  Mountain  NF 
Barnes  Field  Group  Area 
•Big  Bock 

'  Blackberry  Crossing 
'  tCampton 
tCampt«n  Group  Area 
'Cold  River 
•Covered  Bridge 
•  "Dolly  Copp 
•Dugway 
•"Jigger-Johnson 
•Passaconaway 
•Russel  Pond 
■fSouth  Pond 
•tSugarloaf 
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•WatervUle 
•White  Ledge 
•Wild  River 
•Wild  wood 
•Zealand 

NATIONAL     PARK     SERVICE 

' Saint -Gaudens  NHS 

New  Jersey 

bureau  of  sport  fisheries  and  wildlife 

'Brigantine  NWR 

NATIONAL    PARK    SERVICE 

Edison  NRS 

•Home  of  'fhomas  Alva  Edison.  Glenmont 
'Laboratory  of  Thomas  Alva  Edison 

Morriston  NHP 
•Ford    Museum    and    Mansion 
New  Mexico 

FOREST    service 

Carson  NF 

•Agua  Pledra 

•  Aniizette 
'Angostura 
"Cabresto  Lake 
•Capulln 

•  Columbine 
•Oomales 
•Dnran  Canyon 
•Eagle  Rock 
•Echo  Amphitheater 
•Elephant  Rock 

•El  Nogal 
•El  Rito 

•  Fawn  Lakes 
•Goat  Hill 
•Hodges 
•Hopewell  Lake 
•Italianos 

•  Jtmebug 
•Laguna  Larga 
•Lagunitas 

•La  Junta  Canyon 
•La  Sombra 
•Las  Petacas 
•La  Vinaterla 

•  Lerous 

•Lower  Canjilon  Lakes 

•Lower  Hondo 

•Mallette 

•Manzanita 

•Middle  CanJlIon  Lakes 

•Santa  Barbara  , 

•Trampas  Canyon 

•Twining 

•Upper  Canjilon  Lakes 

•Upper  Cuchilla 

•Upper  Italianos 

•Upper  La  Junta 

Cibola  NF 
•Balsam  Glade 
•Canyon  Lobo 
•CapllloPeak 
•Capulin  Springs 
•Cedro  Peak 
•Clenega  Canyon 
•Coal  Mine 
•Cole  Spring 
•Dead  Man  Flat 
•Doc  Long 
•Day  Camp 
•Fourth  of  July 
•John  P.  Kennedy 
•Juan  Tabo 
•La  Cueva 
•Las  Huertas 
•McGaffey 
•New  Canyon 
•Oak  Flat 
•Ojo  Redondo 
•Pine  Flat 
•Quaking  Aspen 
•Red  Canyon 
•Springtime 
•Sulphur  Canyon 
•Tajlque 
•Water  Canyon 

Gila  NF 
•Ben  Lily 
•Gillta 


•Iron  Creek 
•Lake  Roberts 
♦Little  Walnut 
*TMesa 

•Scorpion  Corral 
•Whitewater 
•Willow  Creek 
•Upper  End 


•Standing  Indian 

•Tsall 

•Van  Hook  Glade 


Lincoln  NF 


•Apache 
•Cedar  Creek  I 
•Cedar  Creek  2 
•Deerhead 
•Fir 

•Nogal  Lake 
•Oak  Grove 
•Pines 
•Saddle 
•Sliver 

♦Sitting  Bulls  Falls 
•Skyline 
•Sleep  Grass 
South  Pork 


Santa  Fe  NF 
•Battleship  Rock 
•Big  Tesuque 
•Black  Canyon 
•Borrego  Mesa 
•Cowles 
•Dalton 
•El  Porvenir 
*Ev  Long 
•Field  Tract 
•Glorleta 
•Holy  Ghost 
•Las  Conchas 
•Little  Tesuque 
•Pallza 

•Paliza  Group 
•Panchuela 
•"Redondo 
•San  Antonio 
•Santa  Pe  Basin 
•Windsor  Creek 

bureau  op  sport  fisheries  and  wildlife 
•Bitter  Lake  NWR 

national  park  service 
•Aztec  Ruins  NM 
•Bandeller  NM 

(TPriJoles  Mesa  Cmpgd. 
capulin    mountain    NM 
(•Capulln  Mountain  Cmpgd. 
hCarlsbad  Caverns  NP 
I  Chaco  Canyon  NM 
tGalo  Wash  Cmpgd. 
•El  Morro  NM 
•Port  Union  NM 
•White  Sands  NM 

BUREAU   OP   LAND   MANAGEMENT 

Albuquerque  District 
•Santa  Cruz  Lake 

New  York 

BtniEAU  OP  SPORT  FISHERIES  AND  WILDLIFE 

'Montezuma  SWR 

NATIONAL   PARK   SERVICE 

Fire  Island  NS 
lUors  Haven  Marina 
^atch  Hill  Marina 
•Home  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  NHS 
•Sagamore  Hills  NHS 
tStatue  of  Liberty  NM 
•Theodore  Roosevelt  Birthplace 
■  'Vanderbilt  Mansion  NHS 

^  North  Carolina 

forest  service 
Croatan  NF 
euse  River 
Nantahala  NF 
tAppletree 
•Cable  Cove 
•Cheoah  Point 
•Cliffslde  Lake 
•Hiwassee  Lake 
•Horse  Cove 
•Jackrabblt  Mountain 


NF 


Pisgah 

•Black  Mountain 
•tCarollna  Hemlock 
•Coon  Tree  Creek 
•  tDavldson  River 
•tLake  Powhatan 
•tNorth  Mills  River 
•White  Pines 

Blue  Ridge  Parkway  (also  listed  under 
Virginia) 

i-Crabtree  Meadows  Cmpgd. 
tDaughton  Park  Cmpgd. 
tLlnville  Falls  Cmpgd. 
+  Otter  Creek  Cmpgd. 
tPeaks  of  Otter  Cmpgd. 
tPl-seah  Cmpgd. 
tPrlce  Park  Cmpgd. 
■i- Roanoke  Mountain  Cmpgd 
tRocky  Knob  Cmpgd. 

Cape   Hatteras  NS 
TCape  Point  Cmpgd. 
i Frisco  Cmpgd. 
i^Oregon  Inlet  Cmpgd. 
-'Salvo  Cmpgd. 
•Port  Raleigh   NHS 

Great  Smoky  Mountains  NP  (also  listed 

under  Tennessee) 
TBalsam   Mtn.  Cmpgd. 
tCades  Cove  Cmpgd. 
-Cosby  Cmpgd. 
■rDeep  Creek  Cmpgd. 
-•Elkmont  Cmpgd. 
tLook  Rock  Cmpgd. 
TSmokemont  Cmpgd. 
•Theodore  Roosevelt  NMemP 
■fCottonwood  Cmpgd. 
tSquaw  Creek  Cmpgd. 

I  Ohio 

FOREST    SERVICE 

Wayne  NF 
•Burr  Oak — Cove 
•-Lake  Vesuvius  Rec.  Area 
t Vesuvius  Furnace 

I  Group  Picnic 

NATIONAL    PARK    SEHVICE 

tPerry's    Victory    and    International   Peace 
Memorial  NM 

Oklahoma 

(forest  service 
Ouachita  NF 
•+Cedar  Lake 

Panhandle  NG 
•Dead  Indian 
•Ski  pout 
•Spring  Creek 

BUREAU     OF    SPORT     FISHERIES     AND     WrLDLnT 

•Wichita  Mountains  NWR 

NATIONAL    PARK    SERVICE 

Arbuckle  Rec.  Area 

tBuckhorn  Cmpgd. 
tThe  Point  Cmpgd. 

Piatt  NP 
tOentral  Cmpgd. 
tCold  Springs  Cmpgd. 
■tRock  Creek  Cmpgd. 

Oregon 

forest  service 

Deschutes  NF 
•Allen  Springs 
•Alingham 
•Beach 
•Blue  Bay 
•Camp  Sherman 
•Cinder  Hill 
•Crescent  Lake 
•East  Lake 
•Elk  Lake 
•Gorge 
•Hot  Springs 
•Indian  Ford 
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•Lava  Lake 
•Link  Creek 
•Little  Crater 
•Lower  Bridge 
•North  Wickiup 
■Odell  Creek 
•Paulina  Lake 
•Perry  South 
•Pine  Rest 
•Pioneer  Ford 
•Point 

•Princess  Creek 
•Scout  Lake 
•Smiling  River 
•South  Shore 
•Spring 

•West  Davis  Lake 
•West  Indian  F\3rd 

Fremom  t    NF 
•Sprague  River 
•Thompson  Reservoir 

Malheur    NF 
•Dixie 
•IdlewUd 
•Joaquin  Miller 
•Magone  Lake 

Mt.    Hood    NF 
'  -Armstrong 
•Bear  Springs 
•Camp  Creek 
•Carter  Bridge 
•Clackamas  Lake 
'Clear  Lake 
•Fish  Creek 
'Frog  Lake 
•Green  Canyon 
'Kingfisher 
"Lazy  Bend 
'Lost  L;ike 
•  McNeil 
■Oak  Fork 
■Peninsula 
r-iainbow 
'Ripplebrook 
■Riverside 
•Roaring  River 
•Rock  Creek  Reservoir 
•Still  Creek 
■Sunstrlp 
•Toll  Gate 
•Trillium  Lake 
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Ochoco 
•Haysliack  Lake 
'Ochoco  Divide 
•Walton  Lake 


NF 


River    NF 


Rogue 
■. Abbott  Creek 
■  Farewell  Bend 
•Hamaker 
'Mulr 
•Union  Creek 

Siskiyou     NF 
'Boundary 
■Cave  Creek 
'Daphne  Grove 
'Myrtle  Grove 
•Grayback 
•Illahe 

Siuslau;    NF 
'.Archie  Knowles 
•Carter  Lake  East 
•Carter  Lake  West 
•Eel  Creek 
•Rock  Creek 

•SiltCOOE 

•South  Eel  Creek 
•Sutton  Creek 
•Sutton  Lake  Cmpgd. 
"fSutton  Lake  Picnic  Ground 
•Tahkenitch  Lake 
•Tlllicum  Beach 
•Tyee 

Umatilla    NF 
•Bear  Wallow  Creek 
•Bull  Prairie 
•Prazier 
•Lane  Creek 
•Target  Meadows 


•Umatilla  Porks 
•Woodward 

UMPQVA  NF 
•Bogus  Creek  Cmpgd. 
•Broken  .Arrow 
•Diamond  Ijake 
•Eagle  Rock 
•Horseshoe  Bend 
•Poole  Creek 
•Wolf  Creek  Cmpgd. 

Walloum-Whitman  NF 
•Anthony  Lake 

•  Arrow 
•Blackhorse 
•Coverdale 
•Eagle  Creek 
•Evergreen 
•Palls  Creek 
•Fish  Lake 

•  French 

•Grande  Ronde  Lake 

•Hidden 

•Indian  Crossing 

•Kettle  Creek 

•King 

•Lake  Fork 

•Lake  Creek 

•Llllyville 

•  Mud  Lake 
•Oregon 
•Shady 
•Tamarack 
•Turkey  Flat 
•Two  Color 
•Two  Pan 

•  ■  Union  Creek 
•Walla  Walla 

•  Wetmore 
•Williamson 
•Yellow  Pine 

Willamette  NF 
•Big  Lake 
•Black  Canyon 
•Blue  Pool  " 
•Breitenbush 
tClark  Creek 
•Clear  Lake 
•Delta 
•Fern  view 
•French  Pete 
•Gold  Lake 
•Hoover 
•House  Rock 
•Humbug 
•Ice  Cap  Creek 
•Islet 
tLongbow 
•Marion  Forks 
•McKenzie  Bridge 
•Olallie 

•Packard  Creek 
•Paradise 
•Riverside 
•Sand  Prairie  ' 
•Shady  Dell 
•Southshore 
•Trail  Bridge 
•Trout  Creek 
•Whispering  Falls 

Winema  NF 
•.Vspen  Point 
•Rainbow  Bay 
•Spring  Creek 
•Williamson 

NATIONAL    PARK    SEHVICE 

•Crater  Lake  NP 

BUREAU    OF    LAND    MANAGEMENT 

Bums  District 
•Fish  Lake 

Coos  Bay  District 
•Loon  Lake 

Eugene  District 
•tClay  Creek 
•Whltaker  Creek 

I^keview  District 
•Gerber  Reservoir 


Med  ford  Dist'ict 
•Hyatt  Lake 

Prineville  District 
•Beavertall 
•Macks  Canyon 

Roseburg  District 
•Mill  Pond 
•Rock  Creek 

Salem  District 
•Elkhorn  Valley 
•"Fisherman's  Bend 

Pennsylvania 
Designated  Area 

FOREST    SERVICE 

Allegheny  NF 
•tBuckaloons 
•+Dewdrop 
*  ■  Kiasutha 
•Klnzua 
•tLoleta 
•tTwln  Lakes 
•1  Willow  Bay 

NATIONAL    PARK    SERVICE 

Gettysburg  NMP 
•Cyclorama 

"•Independence  NHP 

Puerto   Rico 

national  park  service 

San  Juan  NHS 
tEl  Morro 
tSan  Cristobal 

South   Carolina 
forest  service 
Sumter  NF 
•Burrells  Ford 
•Cherry  Hill 
•Lick  Fork  Lake 
•Parsons  Mountain  Lake 
•Woods  Perry 

BUREAU    OF    SPORTS    FISHERSS 
AND    WILDLIFE 

Cape  Remain  NWR 
tBulls  Island  Camping  Area 

Carolina  Sandhills  NWR 
iLake  Bee 

South  Dakota 
forest  service 
Black  Hills  NF 

•Bear  Gulch 

•Bismarck  Lake 

•Boardinghouse  Gulch 

•Boxelder  Forks 

•Calumet 

•Calumet  Boat  Launch 

•Entrance  .Admission 

'Comanche  Park 

•Custer  Gulch 

•Custer  Trail  1 

•Custer  Trail  2 

•Dalton 

'Deer  Creek 

•Deerfield  Cove 

•Ditch  Creek 

•Dutchman 

'Gr-.zzly  Bear 

•Hanna 

■Horsethief  Lake 

•Jenny  Gulch 

•Lakeshore 

•Major  Lake 

•Mount  Perrin 

'.Mountain  City 

•Newton  Lake 

•North  Beach 

'North  Cove  Group  Area 

'.N'orth  Landing  1 

•Northside 

•Northside  Boat  Launch 

•Orevllle 

'Pactola 

•Pactola  Boat  Launch 

•Pactoia  Point 

■Preacher  Smith 
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•Rifle  Pit 
•Rlmrock 
•Rod  and  Gun 
•Roubalx  Lake  1 
•Roubalx  Lake  2 
•South  Beach 
•Southslde 
•Spring  Creek 
•Steamboat  Rock 
•Strawberry  Hill 

•Tlmon 

•Whltetail 

BUREAU    OF    SPORT    FISHERIES    AND    WILDLIFE 

^Gavins  Point  NFH 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 
Badlands   .V.Vf 
tCedar  Pass  Cmpgd. 
^Jewel  Cave  NM 

Wind  Cave  NP 
+Cave 
"Elk  Mountain  Cmpgd 

Tennessee 

forest  service 

Cherokee  NF 

•Big  Oak  Cove 
■    •ChiUiowee 
-  'Davlfi.  Branch 

•Gardens  Bluff 

•Hlwassee  River 

•Horse  Creek 

•Indian  Boundary 

•Jacobe  Creek 

•North  River 

•Paint  Creek 

•ParksvUle  Lake 

•Qulnn  Springs 

•Rock  Creek 

•Shook  Branch 

•Spivey  Cove 

•State  Une 

•Watauga  Lake 

BUREAU  OF  SPORT  FISHERIES  AND  WILDLIFE 

T  Tennessee  NWR 

NATIONAL   PARK   SERVICE 

Andrew  Johnson  NHS 
•Andrew  Johnson  Home 
•Visitor  Center  and  Tailor  Shop 

Chicamauga  and  Chattanooga  NMP 
•Point  Park 

Cumberland  Gap  NHP 
I  Also  listed  under  Virginia  and  Kentucky) 
■Wilderness  Cmpgd. 

Great  Smoky  Mountains  NP 
I  Also  listed  under  North  Carolina  ) 
+  Balsam  Mtn.  Cmpgd. 
tCades  Cove  Cmpgd. 
t Cosby  Cmpgd. 
"Deep  Creek  Cmpgd. 
tElkmont  Cmpgd 
■fLook  Rock  Cmpgd. 
tSmokemount  Cmpgd. 

TENNESSEE   VALLEY   AUTHORITY 

Land  Between  the  Lakes 
I  Also  listed  under  Kentucky) 
*Camp  Energy  Group  Cmpgd. 
iFt.  Henry-Plney  Cmpgd. 
-Hlllman  Ferry  Cmpgd. 
tRushlng  Creek-Jones  Creek  Cmpgd.  and 
Day  Use  Area 

Texas 
forest  service 
Panhandle  NG 
•Black  Creek 

Angelina  NF 
•tBoykln  Spring 
•tOaney  Creek 
•+ Harvey  Creek 
•tLetney 
•+ Sandy  Creek 
•^Townsend 

Davy  Crockett  NF 
•tRatcllff  Lake 
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•tbout 


Sabine  NF 

•^Red  HUIs  Lake 
•tWUIow  Oak 

Sam  Houston  NF 
ible  Liake 
•tBtubblefield  Lake 

arREAU  OF  SPORT  FISHERIES  AND  WtLBhirS 

•Aransas  >rWR 
•Buffalo  NWR 
■Laguna  Antacosta  NWR 
•Santa  Ana  NWR 


tcnii 

tRlo 

i 

tNbr 


NATIONAL   PARK    SERVICE 

Big  Bend  NP 

ilsoB  Basin  Cmpgd 
tRlo  Grande  Village  Cmpgd. 

'Fort  Davis  NHS 

Padre  Island  NS 

\>Tth  Headquarters  Cmf>gd. 

Utah 
Designated  Area 

(FOREST    SERVICE 
Ashley  NF 

•Antelope  Plat 
•Aspen  Grove 

•Bootleg 
•Bridge 

•  Browne  Lake 
•Buckboard  Crossing 
•Canyon  Rim 
•Oastle  Cliff 
TCedar  Springs 
•Deep  Creek 

•Deer  Run 
•Dripping  Springs 

TDutch  John  Boat  Ramp 

•Greendale 

•Greens  Lakes 

•Hades 

•Iron  Mine 

•Little  Hole 

•Lodgepole 

•Lucerne  Valley 

"Moon  Lake 

•Mustang  Ridge 

•Oaks  Park 

•Pole  Creek  Lake 

•Red  Springs 

•  Reservoir 
•River  View 

t  Sheep  Creek  Boat  Ramp 

•Skull  Creek 

•Swift  Creek 

•Uinta  Canyon 

T  Uinta  River 

•Wan  din 

•White  Rocks 

•Yellowstone 

Cache  NF 
•Anderson  Cove 
•Belrdneau 
•Bluffs 
•Botts 
•+Box  Elder 
•Bridger 

•Brown's  Roll-Off 
•Card 

•China  Row 
•Chokecherry 
•Dewitt 
•Friendship 
•"Quinavah 
•Hawthorne 
•High  Creek 
•Hobble 
•JeCerson  Hunt 
•Lewis  M.  Turner 
•Lodge 
•Magpie 
•TMalibu 
•Maples 
•Meadows 
•t Monte  Crlsto 
•Nook 
•North  Arm 
•Old  Juniper 
•Pioneer 
+Port  Boat  Ramp 
'Preston  Valley 


rest 


•Red  Banks 

•Shenoa 

•Smlthfleld  Canyon 

•South  Arm 

•South  Fork  Forest  Camp 

•Spring 

•tsprlng  Hollow  Rec.  Area 

•Sunrise 

•Tony  Grove  Lake 

•Twin  Bridges 

•WUd  Cat 
•willows 
•Woodcamp 
•Zoo 

Dixie  NF 
•tDuck  Creek 
•tNavajo  Lake  Area 
•Kings  Creek 
•Pangultch  Lake 
•"Pine  Valley  Area 
•Red  Canyon 
tVermlUlon  Castle 
•White  Bridge 

Fishlake  NF 
•t Adelaide  Park 
•Anderson  Meadow 

•t  Bowery   1 

•  + Bowery  2 
•Buckskin  Charlie 
•City  Creek 
•Copley's  Cove 
•Elkhom 
•+Frying  Pan 

Tjohnson  Reservoir  Boat  Ramp 

•  +  Kenfs  Lake 

•  "Little  Cottonwood 
•^Little  Reservoir 
•^Mackinaw 
•Mahoganv  Cove 

•t Maple  Grove 
•tMonrovian 
•^Oak  Creek 
•■Pistol  Rock 

•  "Ponderosa 
•Shingle  Mill 
•Sun  Glow 
•tTwm  Creeks 

Manti-la  Sal  NF 
•tDalton  Springs 
•^Devils  Canyon 
• -Ferron  Canyon 
•Ferron  Reservoir  Cmpgd. 
•■Flat  Canyon 

•  + Forks  of  Huntington  Canyon 
•"Gooseberry 

•^Indian  Creek 

•Joe's  Valley 

•Joe's  Valley  Boat  Ramp 

•tLakeHlll 

•+Lake  Oowah 

•Mantl  Community 

•+01d  Folks  Flat 

•Plnchot 

•Twelve  Mile  Flat 

•tWarner 

Uinta  NF 
•Altamont 
•"Aspen  Grove 
•^Balsam 
^Bear  Canyon 
•Birch 
•"Cherry 

•  TDiamond-Palmvra 
•Dry  Creek 

•Echo 

•"Granite  Flat 
•Graycllff 

•  Hanging  Rock 
•Hawthorne 
•Hope 
•Houserock 
•'Kolob 
•TLlttle  Mill 
•TLodgepole 
•Lone  Fir 
•Maple  Bench 
•Martin 
•Mile  Rock 
•Mill  Hollow 
*Mt,  Tlmpanogos 
•North  Mill 
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•  ■  Payson 
•Payson  Lakes 
•Ponderosa 
•^Riverside 
•Roadhouse 
•Sulphur 
•"Tlmpooneke 
•Three  Porks 
•Warrick 
•■Whiting 
•+Wolf  Creek 

Wasatch  NF 
•Albion  Basin 
•Bear  River 
•Beaver  Creek 
'Beaver  V'lew 
•Birches 

■  Bountiful  Peak 
"  "Boxelder 

•  Boy  Scout 
•Bridger  Lake 
•Brighton 
•Butterfly 
•China  Meadows 
"Christmas  Meadows 
•Church  Fork 
'Cobble  Rest 

•  •  Cottonwood 

•  Dogwood 

•East  Fork  of  Bear  River 
•Hayden's  Fork 
•Hoop  Lake 
•Intake 

•  Jordan  Pines 

•  tLedgefork 
"Ledgemere 
•Lily  Lake 
•Little  Lyman  Lake 
•Loop 

•Lost  Creek 
"Lower  Narrows 

Lower  Provo 
•Lower  Smith  Morehouse 
■Maple  Grove 
"Marsh  Lake 

Mirror  Lake 
'  Moosehorn 
*Moss  Ledge 
•Mueller  Park 

Oak  Ridge 

Pine  Valley 
■Redman 
•Shady  Dell 

Shingle  Creek 

■  ^Soapstone 
•^Stillwater 

'  "Storm  Mountain 

•  'Sulphur 
•Tanners  Flat 
'  Terrace 

Trial  Lake 
■Upper  Narrows 
"Yellow  Pine 

BUREAU   OF    SPORT    FISHERIES    AND    WILDLIFE 

Bear  River  NWR 

■  Public  Use  Area 

NATIONAL    PARK    SERVICE 

*  Arches  NM 
Devils  Garden  Cmpgd. 

'Bryce  Canyon  NP 
North  Cmpgd 
■Sunset  Cmpgd. 

Capitol  Reef  NM 
Capitol  Reef  Cmpgd. 

Cedar  Breaks  NM 
Point  Supreme  Cmpgd. 
Dinosaur  NM  taiso  listed  under  Colorado) 
Green  River  Cmpgd. 
^Spllt  Mountain  Cmpgd. 

Glen  Canyon  NBA  (also  listed  under 

Arizona ) 
■Bullfrog  Cmpgd 
Lees  Ferry  Cmpgd. 
Wahweap  Cmpgd. 

'iorenweep  NM  i also  listed  under  Colorado) 
Square  Tower  House  Cmpgd. 
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Ttmpanogos  Cave  .V.Vf 
tCave 
tTlmpanogos  Cave  Cmpgd 

•Zion    NP 
tSouth  Cmpgd. 
tWatchman  Cmpgd. 

BUREAU    or    LAND    MANAGEMENT 

Cedar  City  District 

•Red  Cliffs  Cmpgd. 

Kanab  District 
•Calf  Creek  Cmpgd. 

Monticelk)  District  (Canyon  Rims  Recreation 
Lands) 
•Anticline  O\erlook 
•Hatch  Point  Cmpgd. 
•Needles  Overlook 
•Wlndwhlstle  Cmpgd. 

Price  District 
•Price  Canyon 

Richfield  District 
•Star  Springs 

Vermont 
forest  service 
Green  Mountain  NF 
•Chittenden  Brook 
♦Greendale 
•"Hapgood  Pond 
•Moosalamoo 

Virginia 

forest  service 

George  Washington  NF 

■iBealers  Ferry 

•Blowing  Springs 
•Camp  Roosevelt 
•Elizabeth  Furnace 
•Hone  Quarry 
•Little  Fort 
•Longdale 
•tSherando  Lake 
•Todd  Lake 

•Entrance  and  Admission  Fees '  User  or 
Service  Fees. 

Jefferson   NF 
•Cave  Mountain  Lake 
•High  Knob 
•Hurricane 
•Raccoon  Branch 
•Scott  Wise  Lake 
•White  Rocks 

bureau      of      sport      FISHERIES      AND      WILDLIFE 

'Chincoteague  NWR    {Joint  fee  with   Assa- 
teague  Is.  NS) 
"Presqulle  NWR 

NATIONAL    park     SERVICE 

'Appomattox    NHP    Assateague    Island    NS 
{Joint  fee  with  Chincoteague  NWR) 

Assateague  Is.  Cmpgd 

Blue  Ridge  Parkway  {Also  listed  under  North 
Ca'ohna i 

TCrabtree  Meadows  Cmpgd 
tDoughton  Park  Cmpgd. 
tLinville  Falls  Cmpgd. 
TOtter  Creek  Cmpgd 
tPeaks  of  Otter  Cmpgd. 
■'Pisgah  Cmpgd. 
tPrlce  Park  Cmpgd. 
"Roanoke  Mountain  Cmpgd 
-Rocky  Knob  Cmpgd 

Colonial   SHP 

•Jamestown  Island  (Joint  fee  with  the 
.^ssoc  for  the  Preservation  of  Virginia 
Antiquities  I 

"Moore  House 

Cumberland  Gap  NHP  'Also  listed  und-er 
Kentucky  and    Tennessee) 

tWllderness  Cmpgd. 

•Custis  Lee  Mansion  N  Mem 

Frede'icksburp   and   Spotsylvania    SMP 

•Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsrtlle  Vis- 
itor Centers 


•George     Washington     Birth     Place     NM 
Manassas  NBP 
•Museum 

Prince  William  Forest    Park 
tGroup  Cabin  Camps 
tOak  Ridge  Cmpgd 
tTurkey  Run  Ridge  Cmpgd. 

'Shenandoah   NP 

•Big  Meadows  Cmpgd 
•Lewis  Mountain  Cmpgd 
•Loft  Mountain  Cmpgd 
•Matthews  Arm  Cmpgd 

Washington 

FOREST     SERVICE 

Colville  NF 
•tLake  Gillette 

•Lake  Leo 
•Lake  Thomas 
•Long  Lake 
•Noisy  Creek 
•-Pierre  Lake 
•tSulllvan  Lake 
•vSwan  Lake 

•Ten  Mile 

Gilford    Pinchot    NF 
•Adams  Pork 
•Beaver 
•Bench  Lake 
•Bird  Creek  Meadows 
•Bird  Lake 
•Blue  Lake  Creek 
•Clearwater 
•Cultus  Creek 
•Council  Lake 
•Goose  Lake 

•Government  Mineral  Springs 
•Iron  Creek 
•Ice  Caves 
•La  Wis  Wis 
•Maple  Leaf 
•Mirror  Lake 
•Moss  Creek 
•North  Fork 
•Paradise  Creek 
•Peterson  Prairie 
•Spirit  Lake 
•Takhlakh 
•Tllllcum 
•Tower  Rock 
•Walupt  Lake 

Mt.  Baker  NF 
•Baker  Lake 
•Boulder  Creek 
•Douglas  Fir 
•Gold  Basin 
•Hemple  Creek 
•Horseshoe  Cove 
•Nooksack 
•Park  Creek 
•Silver  Fir 
•Turlo 
•Verlot 

Okanogan  NF 
•Bonaparte  Lake 
•Lost  Lake  Cmpgd. 

Olympic  NF 
•Palls  Creek 
•Falls  View 
•Hamma  Hamma 
•Klahowva 


•Olallie 
•Sea!  Rock 
•Wlllabv 


•Big  Creek 

•Cedar  Springs 
•Cottonwood 
•Cougar  Flat 
•Denny  Creek 
•House  Creek 
•Hells  Crossing 
•Indian  Creek 
•Kaner  Flats 
"Lodgepole 
•Money  Creek 
•River  Bend 
•Sawmill  Flat 


Snoqualmie  NF 
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•silver  Springs 
•The  Dalles 
•Wild  Rose 
•Willows 
•Windy  Point 

Umatilla  NF 
•Tuncannon 

Wenatchee  NF 
•Cottonwood 
•Crystal  Springs 
•Glacier  View 
•Kachess 
•Mineral  Springs 
•Nason  Creek 
•Salmon  La  Sac 
•Sliver  Falls 
•Swauk 
•Taneum 
•Tronsen 
•Tumwater 

NATIONAL    PARK    SERVICE 

Coulee  Dam  Rec.  Area 
•Evans  Cinpgd 
■  Port  Spokane  Cmpgd. 
•Kettle  Palls  Cmpgd. 
Porcupine  Bay  Cmpgd. 
■fSprttrg  Canyon  Cmpgd. 

'Mt  Rainier  XP 
■Cougar  Rock  Cmpgd. 
•Longmire  Cmpgd 
■Ohanapecosh  Cmpgd. 
Paradise  Cmpgd. 
■Sunrise  Cmpgd. 
White  River  Cmpgd. 
.Worth   Cascades  NP  and  Ross  Lake  and 
Chelan  Lake  Rec.  Area 

•  Colonial  Creek  Cmpgd. 
Goodei:  Creek  Cmpgd. 

Olympic  NP 
^Palrholm  Cmpgd. 
THeart  O'  The  Hills  Cmpgd. 
^Hoh  Cmpgd. 
i^Kalalock  Cmpgd. 
Mora  Cmpgd. 

•  Soleduck  Cmpgd. 
■Staircase  Cmpgd. 

West  Virginia 
forest  service 

George  Washington  NF 

•  Brand vwine  Lake 
•Wolf  Gap 

Monongahela  NF 
•"Blue  Bend 
•Cranberry 
•tHorseshoe 
•tLake  Sherwood 
•Smoke  Hale 
•Spruce  Knob  Lake 
•^Stuart 
•Woodbine 

Wisconsin 
forest  service 
Chequamegon  NF 
•Beaver  Lake 
•Birch  Grove 
•Black  LaJce 
•Chippewa  River 
•East  Twin  Lake 
•Emily  Lake 
•Kathryn  Lake 
•Lake  Three 
•Lake  view 
•Long  I^ke 
•Mondeux  Dam 

•  ■Namekagon  Lake 
•Newman  Lake 
•Perch  Lake 
•Sailor  Lake 

•  'Spearhead  Point 
•Twin  Lakes 

•  Two  Lakes 
•Wabasse  Lake 
•Wanoka  Lake 
•West  Point 


NICOLET 

•Ada  Lake 
•Anvil  Lake 
•Bagley  Rapids 
•Bear  Lake 

•  ■  Boat  Lake 

•  Boulder  Lake 
•Chlpamunk  Rapids 

•  rPranklin  Lake 
•Kantuck  Lake 
•Lac  Vleux  Desert 
•Laura- Gordon  Lakes 
•Laurel  Lake 
•tUost  Lake 

•Luna  White  Deer 
•tMargan  Lake 
•Fine  Lake 
•Richardson  Lake 
•Seven  Mile  Lake 
•Spectacle  Lake 
•Stfvens  Lake 

Wyoming 

FOREST   service 

Bighorne  NF 

•Bad  Mountian 

"Boulder  Park  Trailer 

•Bull  Creek 

•  Burgess 

•Cabin  Creek 

^  Cabin  Creek  Trailer 

•CiBcle  Park 

•Crazy  Woman 

•Dead  Swade 

•Dear  Park 

•Ea»t  Park 

•Granite  Creek 

• 'Hettinger 

•Hidden  Basin 

•Island  Park 

•Lake  Point 

•Lakeview 

•Leigh  Creek 

•Lower  Doyle 

•Lower  Paintrock  Lake 

•Medicine  Lodge  Lake 

•Middle  Pork 

•North  Pork 

•North  Tongue 

•Owen  Creek 

•Pine  Island 

•Porcupine 

•Post  Creek 

•Prune  Creek 

•Range  Creek  1 

•  Ranger  Creek  2 

•Ranger  Creek 
Shell  Creek  PG 
•Sibley  Lake  1 
•Sibley  Lake  2 
•Sitting  Bull 
•Sourdough 
•South  Pork 
•South  Tongue 
•Ten  Sleep  Creek 
•Tie  Plume 
•Tiehack 
•Twin  Lakes 
•Upper  Paintrock  Lake 
•West  Ten  Sleep  Lake 
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•Beat  Lodge 
•Cook  Lake 
•Reuter 


Black  hills  nf 


•AllredPlat 
•Big  Sandy 
•Bridge 

•Cottonwood  Lake 
•Foreet  Park 
•PorUs 

•Fremont  Lake 
•Green  River  Lake 
•Half  Moon 
•Half  Moon  Picnic 
•Hams  Fork 
•Lynx  Creek 
•Middle  Plney  Lake 
•Moose  Plat 
•Murphy  Creek 


Bridget  nf 


•Narrows 

•   New  Pork  Group 

•New  Fork  Lake 

•Sacajawea 

•Sandy  Beach  Picnic 

•Swift  Creek 

•Trails  End 

■Upper  Half  Moon 

•Whiskey  Grove 

Medicine  bow  nt 

•Blair 

•Brooklyn  Lake 

•Evans  Creek 

tHldden  Valley 

•Lake  Marie 

•Lake  Owen 

•Lewis  Lake  1 

•Lewis  Lake  2 

•Libby  Creek 

•Linooln  Park 

•Miller  Lake 

•Mirror  Lake 

•Nash  Pork  1 

•Pickaroon 

•Pike  Pole 

•Pole  Creek 

•Rob  Roy 

•Silver  Lake 

•South  Brush  Creels 

•Tie  City 

•Vedauwoo  1 

•Vedauwoo  2 

•WalUs 
•Yellow  Pine 

Shoshone  nf 

•Beartooth  Lake 

'Big  Game 
"  Brooks  Lake 
'Bruoe 
•"Clearwater 
•Crazy  Creek 
•Dead  Indian 
♦Double  Cabin 
'Dickenson  Creek 
•Eagle  Creek 
"Elk  Pork 
■Falls 

•Fiddlers  Lake 
■Fox  Creek 
•Hanging  Rock 
"Horse  Creek  1 
"Horse  Creek  2 
■Hunter  Peak 
•Island  Lake 
"Lake  Creek 
•Louis  Lake 
•Newton  Creek 
"Pahaska 
"  Popo  Agie 
•Reef  Creek 
•Rex  Hole 
•Sinks  Canyon 
•Sleeping  Giant 
•Sunlight  Creek 
"Three  Mile 
•Wapiti 

Tar  ghee  NF 
•Alpine 
•Cabin  Creek 
•Cave  Falls 
•East  Table  Creek 
•Elbow 

•Little  Cottonwood 
•Station  Creek 
•Teton  Canyon 
•Trail  Creek 
•Wolf  Creek 

Teton  NF 

•Atherton  Creek 
•Crystal  Creek 
•Curtis  Canyon 
•Four  Mile  J.Ieadow 
•Granite  Creek 
•Hatchet 
"Hoback 
•Kozy 

•Lava  Creek 
•Red  Hills 
•Snake  River 


BUREAU    OF    LAND     MANAGEMENT 

Lander  District 
•Cottonwood  Campground 

Worland  District 
•Five  Springs  Falls  Campground 

NATIONAL    PARK    SERVICE 

'Bighorn  Cayon  NRA  (also  listed  under 
Montana) 

TBarry's  Landing  Boat  Ramp 
tHorseshoe  Bend  Campground 
■fHorseshoe  Bend  Boat  Ramp 

■  Kane  Bridge  Boat  Ramp 
•Devils  Tower  NM 

Belle  Pourche  River  Campground 

Grand  Teton  NP 

■  Colter  Bay  Campground 
Oros  V'entre  Campground 

■Jenny  Lake  Campground 

Lizark  Point  Campground 
•  Signal  Mountain  Campground 
■Yellowstone  NP  (Also  listed  under  Idaho 
and  Montana) 
TBrldge  Bay  Campground 
■fCanyon  Campgro\ind 
■pishing  Bridge  Campground 

Grant  Village  Campground 

Madison  Campground 
■Mammoth  Campground 
+Norris  Campgrovmd 

DO  YOU  NEED  MORE  INFORMATION? 

You  may  obtain  information  on  the  loca- 
tion, recreation  opportunities  available, 
types  of  facilities,  or  other  matters  by  writ- 
ing to  the  agency  administering  the  area  in 
which  you  are  interested  Regional.  State. 
or  area  ofHces  of  administering  agencies  are 
listed.  You  may  write  to  the  office  closest  to 
the  area  In  which  you  are  interested  or  to 
the  office  closest  to  your  home.  Your  letter 
vr\]\  be  answered  directly  or  referred  to  the 
office  best  able  to  supply  the  information 
you  request.  For  general  information  about 
the  Federal  recreation  fee  program,  you  may 
write  to:  Bureau  of  Oiitdoor  Recreation. 
Operation  Golden  Eagle.  Box  7763.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20044 

Fee  Area  Designation  Criteria 
Areas  are  designated  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion fee  collection  in  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion  3  of   Executive  Order   11200.   Basically 
these  criteria  are: 

1.  An  area  must  be  administered  by  one 
of  eight  agencies  listed  in  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act. 

2.  An  area  must  be  administered  primari- 
ly for  recreation  or  one  of  several  specified 
related  purposes. 

3.  An  area  must  have  recreation  facilities 
or  services  provided  at  Federal  expense. 

4.  Fee  collection  at  an  area  must  be  ad- 
ministratively and  economically  practical. 

Authority  for  designation  is  granted  to 
the  President  by  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation F^ind  Act.  This  authority  is  dele- 
gated to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Departments 
o:  Agriculture,  Defense,  and  Interior  and  to 
tr.e  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  by  Section  1  of  Executive 
Order  11200.  This  authority  has  In  turn 
been  delegated  to  agency  heads  through  a 
.series  of  Secretarial  delegations  of  authority, 
.^ciual  interpretation  of  the  designation  cri- 
teria and  designation  of  areas,  therefore,  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  chief  administra- 
tive officer  of  the  various  agencies  collecting 
;eeE. 

Specific  criteria  supplementing  the  general 
cri'eria  in  the  Executive  Order  have  been 
developed  only  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
The.se  criteria  were  developed  because  there 
'.las  much  contention  over  any  designation  of 
Ccrps  areas  and  some  agreement  had  to  be 
reached  before  any  fees  could  be  collected  at 
Corps'  areas.  These  criteria  are  well  known  as 
"r.e    White  House  Agreement  " 

Agency  heads  of  all   other   agencies   have 


examined  all  areas  under  their  administra- 
tion and  have  designated  those  believed  to 
be  "administratively  and  economically  prac- 
tical "  Considerable  variation  m  the  number 
of  areas  designated  has  prevailed  from  one 
year  to  the  next  Each  year  of  experience  in 
working  with  the  fee  program  has  demon- 
strated the  practicability  or  impracticability 
of  designating  a  specific  grovip  of  areas 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  develop  spe- 
cific criteria  which  could  be  used  as  an  aid 
to  securing  greater  uniformity  in  the  fee 
program.  For  each  criterion  proposed,  one 
or  more  agencies  has  been  able  to  advance 
examples  of  existing  areas  where  the  pro- 
posal would  prove  to  be  impractical.  One 
must  realize  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  providing  a  wide  variety  of  recreation 
services  through  several  agencies.  Each 
agency  has  differing  management  objective. 
experience,  development  standards,  clientele 
groups,  resource  potentials  and  so  on  for  a 
host  of  other  differences  However,  greater 
uniformity  is  possible  and  should  be  sought 
if  a  coordinated  fee  program  is  continued 
through  some  extension  of  authorities  simi- 
lar to  those  contained  in  the  Land  and  Wa- 
ter Conservation  Fund  Act.  For  the  pres- 
ent, the  ability  of  the  agencies  to  achieve 
steady  increases  in  fee  revenue  within  rea- 
sonable administrative  cost  limits  and  with 
dramatic  decreases  in  the  ntmiber  of  letters 
of  complaint  received  should  be  accepted  as 
evidence  that  the  selection  of  designated 
areas  is  a  selection  based  upon  experience, 
observation  and  professional  Judgment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  also  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
entitled  'Backeround  Statement  Con- 
cerning the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  and  Discontinuance  of  the 
Golden  Eagle  Passport."  which  has  been 
l^repared  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Background     Statement     Concerning     the 

Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  and 

Discontinuance    C'F    the    Golden    Eagle 

Passport 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  September  3.  1964.  Public  Law  88-578. 
established  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  as  of  January  1.  1965,  to  help  provide 
expanded  local.  State,  and  Federal  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities. 

The  Act  authorized  as  revenue  for  the 
Fund:  il)  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Federal 
surplus  real  property.  i2)  Federal  motorboat 
fuels  tax.  and  (3i  Entrance,  admission,  and 
user   fees  at   Federal   recreation  areas 

Money  appropriated  by  Congress  from  the 
Fund  is  used  by  the  National  Park  Service. 
Forest  Service,  and  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  to  acquire  authorized  national 
outdoor  recreation  lands  and  waters:  and  as 
matching  erants  to  the  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  for  planning,  acquir- 
ing, and  developing  outdoor  recreation  areas 
and  facilities.  During  the  first  five  fiscal  years 
of  the  F\]nd,  receipts  have  averaged  around 
$100  million   annually. 

In  1968.  Congress  amended  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  FXind  Act  to  provide  that 
the  original  sources  of  revenue  to  the  P\ind 
could  be  augmented  to  provide  a  Fund  of 
$200    million    annually.    1969    through    1973. 

The  additional  income  to  the  Fund  will 
come  from  General  Fund  receipts  or  Outer 
Continental   Shelf   mineral   leasing  receipts 

By  the  same  Act.  Congress  repealed  au- 
thority for  the  annual  Federal  recreation 
area  permit,  known  as  the  Golden  Eagle 
Passport,  and  for  other  recreation  entrance 
and  user  fees  collected  under  the  Golden 
Eagle    program.    The    Federal    agencies    still 


have  authority  to  collect  recreation  fees  at 
their  areas,  but   after  March  31,   1970,  there 
will  be  no  annual  permit  which  may  be  used 
at   all   Federal   recreation   fee  areas 

The  termination  action  was  based,  in  large 
part,  upon  complaints  from  citizens  regard- 
ing fees  at  Corps  of  Engineers'  reservoirs 
where  fees  had  not  been  prevlou,^ly  collected, 
and  on  a  lack  of  revenue  from  recreation  en- 
trance and  user  fees 

Under  fee  collection  authorities  which 
have  not  been  repealed  individual  Federal 
agencies  managing  outdoor  recreation  areas 
may  establish  fee  schedules  for  their  areas 
following  termination  of  the  Passport  Reve- 
nue from  fees  collected  after  March  31. 
1970,  will  be  available  for  appropriation  to 
the  collecting  agency  for  support  of  its  au- 
thorized outdoor  recreation  functions  Fed- 
eral recreation  fee?  are  expected  to  continue 
to  be  reasonable,  but  more  specific  informa- 
tion is  not  available  at  this  time. 

Continuation  of  the  nationwide  Passport 
or  some  similar  permit  beyond  March  31, 
1970  would  require  Congressional  authori- 
zation. The  legislative  history  of  Public  Law 
90-401  indicates  that  a  major  consideration 
In  extending  the  life  of  the  Golden  Eaele 
Passport  until  March  31,  1970,  was  to  provide 
Congress  with  additional  time  to  consider 
the  advantages,  disadvantages,  and  public 
attitudes  regarding  the  existing  Federal 
outdoor  recreation  fee  collection  system, 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
hstened  to  the  discussion  of  the  effect  of 
repealing  section  210  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968.  as  proposed  in  S.  2315, 
which  is  being  reconsidered  by  the  Sen- 
ate today  because  of  concern  expre.ssed 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  others  that  doing  so  could  authorize 
the  collection  of  entrance  fees  on  lakes 
and  reservoirs  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Corps  of  Engmeers.  which  have  tra- 
ditionally been  open  for  public  use  and 
which,  in  a  large  section  of  the  country 
offer  great  opportunities  for  recreation. 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  for,  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Public  Works,  I  was  a 
conferee  on  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968. 
and  recall  the  purpose  of  .section  210 
which,  while  it  was  not  included  m  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  was  adopted 
by  the  conference.  That  section  prohibits 
the  collection  of  entrance  or  admission 
fees  at  public  recreation  areas  located  at 
lakes  and  reservoirs  under  the  .iunsdic- 
tion  of  the  Corps  of  Engmeers.  It  pro- 
vides that  user  fees  may  be  collected  only 
from  users  of  highly  developed  facilities, 
and  not  for  access  to  or  use  of  water 
areas,  or  undeveloped  or  lightly  devel- 
oped shoreland,  picnic  grounds,  overlook 
sites,  scenic  drives,  or  boat  launching 
ramps  where  no  mechanical  equipment  is 
provided.  It  seems  to  me  a  proper  provi- 
sion, because  recreation  facilities  at 
these  projects  are  not  only  developed 
with  public  funds,  but  under  the  Federal 
Water  Project  Flecreation  Act  of  1965 
States  and  local  governments  are  re- 
quired to  reimburse  half  the  cost  of  the 
recreational  development. 

I  believe  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  resolves  this 
question,  and  that  it  does  so  in  a  way  that 
preserves  the  intent  and  effect  of  section 
210  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968. 
The  amendment  would  include  in  section 
2ia>  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965  the  requirement 
that  user  fees  at  recreation  areas  admin- 
istered by  the  United  States  at  Federal 
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lakes  and  reservoirs  may  be  collected 
only  from  users  of  highly  developed  facil- 
ities, and  may  not  be  collected  for  en- 
trance or  access  to  or  use  of  water  areas, 
or  undeveloped  or  lightly  developed 
shoreland,  picnic  grounds,  overlook  sites, 
scenic  drives,  or  boat  launching  ramps 
where  no  mechanical  equipment  is  pro- 
vided. So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  amend- 
ment maintains  the  effect  of  section  210 
and.  in  fact,  applies  that  policy  to  all 
recreation  areas  at  Federal  reservoirs, 
not  only  those  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Placing  the  language  in  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  and  apply- 
ing it  to  all  Federal  reservoirs  should 
make  possible  uniform  administration  of 
this  policy  and  of  the  golden  eagle  pass- 
port program.  I  am  glad  to  support  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
MP.  -CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  before 
■we  proceed  to  final  passage  of  the  bill 
as  amended,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  use 
of  the  golden  eagle  passport  to  enter 
national  parks  and  other  Federal  out- 
door recreation  areas  has  established  it- 
self as  a  public  service.  I  have  received 
hundreds  of  letters  urging  its  continu- 
ance, and  many  writers  have  volun- 
teered that  they  would  be  happy  to  pay 
more  for  the  passport — often  citing  $10 
as  a  suggested  fee.  An  increase  from  $7 
to  $10  is  provided  by  this  bill. 

I  have  been  particularly  impressed 
with  the  enthusiastic  use  of  the  permit 
by  our  senior  citizens.  Many  of  these 
people,  on  restricted  incomes,  would  not 
otherwise  be  enabled  to  visit  and  camp 
in  the  national  parks  and  other  Govern- 
ment recreation  areas.  In  letter  after 
letter,  they  express  their  pleasure  in  this 
activity,  and  their  approval  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Receipts  from  the  sale  of  the  golden 
eagle  passport  have  greatly  increased, 
proving  the  growing  popularity  and  use 
of  the  permit,  and  that  it  adds  consider- 
ably to  the  money  needed  in  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  this 
is  a  bill  of  much  merit.  It  has  the  gen- 
eral approval  of  the  people  who  have 
benefited  from  the  passports  in  the  past. 
It  makes  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund,  which 
has  become  very  important  to  the  States 
and  local  governments,  since  it  provides 
for  Federal  matching  money  to  assist 
those  governments  in  land  acquisition 
and  the  development  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion facilities.  This  is  a  good  bill,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  urge  that  it  be  passed. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  moves  the  passage  of  the  bill 
will  he  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  my  neighboring  State 
of  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  wholeheartedly  concur 
in  what  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  said 
so  very  weU.  I  think  this  is  exceUent  leg- 
islation. I  think  it  is  an  act  with  wide 
support;  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator's 
mail  reflects  the  same  amount  of  ap- 
proval and  the  same  general  type  of  sup- 


port as  does  my  own,  particularly  from 
the  elderly  and  retired  people  of  our 
country  who  use  these  park  and  recrea- 
tion areas. 

I  hope  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  have  hearings,  if  they  have  not 
already  done  so.  I  am  not  advised  as  to 
that.  Perhaps  the  Senator  can  tell  me; 
has  the  House  of  Representatives  had 
hearings  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  No  hearings  have  as  yet 
been  held. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  We  are  running  against  a 
deadline,  or  an  expiration  date,  on  this 
bill.  I  hope  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Interior  Committee 
will  schedule  early  hearings.  The  people 
are  left  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  program  will  be 
continued.  Many  doubts  have  been  raised 
in  their  minds;  unquestionably  some  of 
the  earlier  news  releases  have  led  to 
such  doubts;  and  then,  of  course,  the 
action  of  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee in  the  resolution  which  prevented 
the  enforcement  of  the  bill  which  was 
passed  last  year  insofar  as  the  Army 
Engineers  are  concerned  led  to  further 
doubts. 

Has  that  problem  been  completely  re- 
solved as  between  those  who  had  varying 
viewpoints,  the  Army  Engineer  problem? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that,  in  light  of  the  action  the  Sen- 
ate has  just  taken,  and  with  the  coopera- 
tion that  has  been  given  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
H.-vRRis  1 ,  I  think  that  this  problem  has 
now  been  satisfactorily  solved. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  have  not  followed  this 
particular  agreement  that  has  been 
entered  into  between  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. Probably  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  already  developed  it,  but  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  if  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  tell  me  exactly  what  the  amend- 
ment provides  insofar  as  users  of  the 
areas  under  the  control  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  Army  Engineers  are  concerned. 
Exactly  how  does  that  work? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that,  under  the  bill  as  amended, 
the  user  fees  would  apply  to  recreational 
areas,  reservoirs,  and  like  facilities,  ad- 
ministered by  all  Federal  agencies.  It 
would  apply  specifically  to  multiple-pur- 
pose reservoirs,  whether  they  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, the  Corps  of  Engineers,  or  oth- 
er Federal  agency. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Do  they  have  to  have  high- 
ly developed  recreation  facilities?  Would 
there  have  to  be  an  overnight  use?  This 
is  where  the  original  problem  arose,  and 
I  am  trying  to  clarify  the  matter. 

Mr,  CHURCH.  If  I  may  read  the  Sen- 
ator the  language  of  the  amendment.  I 
think  it  will  constitute  a  full  reply  to  his 
inqulr>'. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  I  wish  the  Senator  would. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  The  pertinent  part  of 
the  amendment  reads: 

Us«r  fees  at  recreation  areas  administered 
by  the  United  States  at  Federal  lakes  and 
reservoirs  shall  be  collected  by  officers  and 
employees  only  from  users  of  highly  devel- 
oped facilities  constructed  for  reasons  of 
public  health,  safety,  and  convenience,  and 
which  require  a  schedule  of  regular  mainte- 
nance  and   supervision.   Pees   shall    not    be 
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collected  for  entrance  or  access  to  or  use  of 
water  areas,  undeveloped  or  lightly  developed 
shoreland,  picnic  grounds,  overlook  sites, 
scenic  drives,  or  boat  launching  ramps  where 
no  mechanical  or  hydraulic  equipment  is 
provided. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  the  Senators 
reading  that  into  the  Record.  In  reexam- 
ining that  language — and  I  now  have  it 
before  me — I  wish  the  Senator  would 
point  out  how  that  differs  from  the  lan- 
guage that  was  in  the  Flood  Control  Act. 
which  caused  the  adverse  resolution 
which  came  from  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
How  does  that  differ? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  say  it  is  very 
similar  to  the  language  that  appeared  in 
the  Flood  Control  Act. 

But  in  the  Flood  Control  Act  the  lan- 
guage had  reference  only  to  Corps  of  En- 
gineers reservoirs.  Under  the  pendina 
bill,  as  now  amended,  the  formula  would 
be  applicable  to  all  outdoor  recreational 
facilities,  regardless  of  the  Federal 
agency  concerned.  Thus  we  will  achieve 
the  uniformity  we  have  been  seekins 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  understand  that,  but  the 
real  problem  arose  in  areas  under  con- 
trol of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
That  is  where  the  basic  problem  arose  I 
just  wonder  whether  this  would  solve 
the  problem.  I  do  not  know  how  it  would, 
since  it  is  put  in  almost  the  same  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  language  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  was  intended  to  le- 
solve  the  problem  lor  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  But  it  did  not.  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  We  believe,  with  the  leg- 
islative history  that  is  being  made  today, 
and  with  the  insertion  of  this  amend- 
ment in  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act,  where  is  belongs,  that  tiie 
intention  of  Congress  is  being  made  sui- 
ficiently  clear,  so  that  the  confusion  will 
be  cleared  up,  as  to  those  facihties  op- 
erated by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
those  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  other  Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  hope  that  is  true.  My 
concern  has  been  the  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  interpretation  and  enforcement 
of  the  golden  eagle  provisions  in  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act.  This 
was  a  very  helpful  instnmient,  as  I  see 
it.  in  encouraging  the  elderly  people  to 
make  better  use  of  the  facilities  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, and  other  governmental  agen- 
cies. 

I  would  hope  this  would  solve  the  prob- 
lem. One  problem  that  developed  dur- 
ing the  hearings  was  the  difiQculty  in  de- 
termining the  difference  between  a  hich- 
ly  developed  facility  and  a  lightly  de- 
veloped facility. 

Does  the  Senator  have  any  informa- 
tion on  that?  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
where  the  differences  of  opinion  arise. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  this  ;s 
one  of  the  problems  with  which  we  at- 
tempt to  deal  in  the  language  of  the  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

I  think  that  his  language  spells  out. 
as  precisely  as  we  can.  the  intended  dif- 
ferentiation between  highly  developed 
facilities  and  lightly  developed  facilities 
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which  consist,  as  an  example,  only  of 
picnic  grounds  or  simple  boat  launching 
aprons — facilities,  that  is,  that  do  not  re- 
quire the  degree  of  maintenance  or 
supervision  for  which  fees  would  be 
charged. 

I  think  that  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment, together  with  this  very  helpful  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  from  Nevada, 
along  with  the  other  contributions  to  the 
debate,  should  establish  a  legislative  rec- 
ord to  clarify  the  law. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Do  overnight  facilities 
have  anything  to  do  with  distinguishing 
between  highly  developed  and  lightly  de- 
v(  loped  facilities?  Is  that  a  distinguish- 
ing point?  If  I  were  to  stay  overnight  in 
a  facility  under  the  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  then  I  assume  I  would 
be  subject  to  the  golden  eagle  provision. 
Ls  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  the  Senator  were  to 
stay  overnight  at  a  campground  of  the 
kind  that  provides  electricity,  waste  dis- 
posal, and  other  facilities  that  require 
clcse  supervision,  then  the  answer  would 
be  yes.  He  would  be  charged  for  that  kind 
of  service.  It  is  clear  that  in  developed 
campgrounds  of  this  character  serv- 
ices are  rendered  for  which  fees  should 
be  collected. 

.Mr.  BIBLE.  I  agree  with  that.  I  think 
it  should  be  charged  in  those  areas. 

Ml  1  am  trying  to  do  is  to  narrow 
down  the  difference  of  opinion  that  has 
come  about  since  the  first  enactment  of 
the  golden  eagle  program,  partlcularlv 
with  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

I  would  hope  that  by  legislative  his- 
toiw.  colloquy,  and  discussion  on  the 
matter,  we  could  clarify  it  so  that  in 
the  future  there  would  be  no  further 
problems.  I  know  that  is  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  is  trj'ing  to  do. 

Certainly  it  is  a  worthwhile  program 
I  iiope  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  agree  to  the  amendment. 

I  commend  the  Senator.  I  think  he 
has  made  a  fine  presentation.  I  hope 
that  we  have  made  some  contribution 
toward  clarifj'lng  the  misunderstanding, 
if  there  is  a  misunderstanding,  as  to  the 
areas  in  which  the  golden  eagle  pass  is 
required  and  in  which  it  is  not 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  contribution  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada.  He  has  helped 
to  establish  a  very  valuable  legislative 
history,  one  that  will  assist  the  admin- 
istrative agencies  in  interpreting  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  approving  the 
amendment. 

I  think  the  questions  raised  involve  a 
reasonable  man  test,  if  I  might  put  it 
that  way.  The  Senator  from  Nevada,  for 
example,  is  aware  of  the  kind  of  boat 
launching  aprons  to  be  found  at  manv 
Corps  of  Engineer  reservoirs.  All  that 
is  necessary  to  use  them  is  to  back  the 
boat  into  the  water.  It  is  not  intended. 
under  the  language  of  the  pending  bill 
that  such  a  facility  should  be  charged 
for  However,  if  the  boat  ramp  is  of  a 
ciifTerent  character,  and  entails  the  use 
of  hydraulic  equipment  that  must  be 
carefully  maintained,  which  might  re- 
quire the  presence  of  an  operator,  a  Fed- 
eral employee,  then  that  would  be  a  de- 
veloped facility  of  the  kind  for  which 
a  fee  should  be  charged  within  the  in- 
tent of  this  provision. 


I  again  thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
for  his  Interest. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  most 
important  that  we  take  favorable  action 
on  the  golden  eagle  passport  bill  before 
us — S.  2315 — and  that  we  pass  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee,  without 
amendments  which  dilute  its  effective- 
ness. 

I  sincerely  wish  it  were  not  necessarj* 
to  charge  admission  fees  to  any  of  our 
Federal  recreation  areas  or  campgrounds. 
But  we  all  know  we  cannot  afford  to 
do  this.  We  appropriate  substantial  sums 
of  money  each  year  to  maintain  and  im- 
prove our  parks  and  recreation  areas,  and 
to  acquire  new  ones,  but  we  never  have 
enough  money  to  do  all  of  the  things  we 
want  to  do,  and  must  do,  if  we  are  to  keep 
the  high  standards  we  have  set  for  our- 
selves in  our  present  recreation  areas, 
and  if  we  are  to  continue  to  acquire  ad- 
ditional ones  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  our 
burgeoning  population.  We  must  have 
the  extra  revenue  that  entrance  and 
users  fees  bring  us. 

Tlie  golden  eagle  passport  has  been 
devised  as  a  fair  way  to  allow  those  peo- 
ple who  use  our  parks  and  recreation 
areas  most  often  and  most  widely  to 
continue  to  support  them,  and  still  get 
a  very  good  bargain  for  themselves. 

By  the  simple  purchase  of  one  $10 
gold  eagle  passport  each  year,  they  can 
enter  as  many  of  our  Federal  recreation 
areas  and  campgrounds  as  they  wish, 
and  as  often  as  they  wish.  They  can  take 
in  a  whole  car  full  of  people  on  a  single 
passport.  They  can  come  in  and  out  and 
back  and  forth— without  question. 

If  that  is  not  a  good  buy,  and  a  con- 
siderable convenience — I  do  not  know 
what  would  be. 

I  remember  at  the  time  the  golden 
eagle  passport  was  first  recommended, 
there  was  a  wide  outcry  against  it.  No- 
body wanted  it.  Now  that  the  golden 
eagle  faces  extinction  if  this  legislation 
extending  its  life  is  not  passed,  everj'- 
body  is  writing  to  plead  for  it.  This  is 
because  the  passport  has  more  than 
proved  itself. 

There  are,  however,  some  people  who 
are  protesting  the  increase  in  its  annual 
cost,  from  $7  %o  $10.  These  people  are  un- 
aware, I  am  sure,  that  the  reason  the 
passport  was  slated  for  extinction  is  that 
it  was  not  bringing  in  enough  revenue  to 
justify  its  continuation.  An  increase  to 
$10  would  mean  an  additional  $2,076,- 
000  for  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fimd. 

The  alternative  to  the  increase  from 
$7  to  $10  is  a  return  to  the  system  of 
making  everyone  pay  entrance  fees 
everywhere,  and  users  fees  to  concession 
operators. 

I  am  confident  all  the  people  will  all 
accept  the  $10  increase,  once  they  under- 
stand its  purpose.  I  am  confident  they 
want  the  golden  eagle  extended.  It  will 
honor  those  who  already  know  about  it 
to  visit  our  recreation  areas  as  often  as 
they  wish,  and  will  encourage  their  use 
by  others  who  have  not  already  been 
aware  of  its  broad  benefits,  to  begin  using 
our  recreation  areas  more  often. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  this  should 
be  a  one-for-all.  and  an  all-for-one  pass. 
T^e  poUcy  should  be   uniform.   There 


should  be  no  exceptions  among  our  rec- 
reation areas  where  it  can  or  cannot  be 
used.  Nor  should  there  be  some  recre- 
ation areas  where  entrance  is  free  and 
some  where  there  must  be  an  entrance 
payment. 

A  national  golden  eagle  passport  is 
effective  if  it  is  national  in  every  sense. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  S.  2315  be 
passed  without  further  amendment  and 
delay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
further  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2315  >  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S    2315 

Be  it  enar'ed  by  the  Senate  and  Hcm<ie 
o/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to 
amend  title  I  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  July  15,  1968  (82  Stat. 
354;  Public  Law  90-401 ) ,  is  hereby  repealed. 

( b  I  Subsection  ( c  i  of  section  2  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965 
(16  U.SC.  4601-5).  as  added  by  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  July  15.  1968  (82  Stat  354;  Public 
Law  90-401),  is  redesignated  as  subsection 
(d). 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  8  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act,  a.s 
amended,  is  further  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Not  to  exceed  $30,000,000  of  the  money 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  the  fund 
by  section  3  of  this  Act  may  be  obligated  by 
contract  during  each  fiscal  year  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  lands,  waters,  or  interest  therein 
within  areas  specified  in  section  6(a)(1)  of 
this  Act," 

Sec.  2,  (a)  Section  2(a)(1)  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act.  of  1965 
(78  Stat.  897),  is  amendea  by  deleting  $7" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "■$10", 

(b)  Section  7  of  such  Act  (78  Stat,  903), 
Is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "except  to  the  extent  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines  neces- 
sary  In  order  to  advertise  and  promote  any 
entrance  or  user  fee  program  established 
pursuant  to  section  2(a)   of  this  Act" 

Sec,  3.  Section  210  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1968   (82  Stat.  746)   is  repealed 

Sec,  4,  Section  2(a)  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat, 
897)  Is  amended  by  inserting.  Immediately 
after  the  words  "for  use  of  any  waters,"  in 
the  second  paragraph  of  such  section  2(a) 
the  following:  "User  fees  at  recreation  areas 
administered  by  the  United  States  at  Fed- 
eral lakes  and  reservoirs  shall  be  collected  by 
officers  and  employees  only  from  users  of 
highly  developed  facilities  constructed  for 
reasons  of  public  health,  safety,  and  con- 
venience, and  which  require  a  schedule  of 
regular  maintenance  and  supervision  Fees 
shall  not  be  collected  for  entrance  or  access 
to  or  use  of  water  areas,  undeveloped  or 
lightly  developed  shoreland.  picnic  grounds, 
overlook  sites,  scenic  drives,  or  boat  launch- 
ing ramps  where  no  mechanical  or  hydraulic 
equipment  Is  provided," 

Mr.  CHURCH,  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  and  the  statements  will 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescmded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


September  2!,,  1969    I     September  2A,  1969 
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RESIGNATION  OF  SENATOR  MET- 
CALF  AS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  MI- 
GRATORY BIRD  CONSERVATION 
COMMISSION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Seijate  the  following  letter  from  the  Sen- 
atacfrom  Montana  'Mr.  Metcalfi  : 
MicRATORT    Bird    Conservation 
Commission. 
Washington,  DC.  September  24,  1969. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew. 

Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Vice  President  :   I  hereby  resign 
as  a  member  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conser- 
vation Commission. 

Very  trtUy  yours. 

Lee  Metcalp. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letter,  which  was 
referred  as  indicated: 
Proposed   Legislation    To   Amend    Tftle    49, 

United   States   Code,    "Transportation" 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation, to  codify  subtitles  I,  II,  IV.  and  V  of 
title  49  "Transportation"  of  the  United  States 
Code  (With  accompanying  papers):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  ALLEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2210.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
so  as  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  property 
to  public  museums   (Rept    No    91-423) 

By  Mr.  ALLEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  with  amendments: 

S.  406.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  permit  the  rotation  of  certain  property 
whenever  its  remaining  storage  or  shelf  life 
IS  too  short  to  justify  its  retention,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-424); 

S.  1366.  A  bill  to  release  the  conditions  in 
a  deed  with  respect  to  a  certain  portion  of 
the  land  heretofore  conveyed  bv  the  United 
States  to  the  Salt  Lake  City  Corp.  (Rept  No 
91-425)  ;  and 

S.  1718.  A  bill  to  provide  the  conveyance  to 
the  city  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  of  certain  real 
property  of  the  United  States  heretofore 
donated  to  the  United  States  by  such  city 
I  Rept,   No    91-4261  , 

By  Mr  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  with  amendments- 


S.  1707,  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Oovernment  Procurement  (Rept  No  91- 
427). 

By  Mr,  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Pinance,  with  amendments: 

H.R  12829.  A  bill  to  provide  an  extension 
of  the  interest  equalization  tax,  and  for 
other  purposes   (Rept.  No    91-428), 

By.  Mr.  EAGLETON.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment; 

H.R.  12982.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-429). 

By  Mr.  MUNDT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Oovernment  Operations,  without  amend- 
ment : 

S  J.  Res.  117.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ise appropriations  for  expenses  of  the  Office 
of  Intergovernmental  Relations,  and  for 
ofher  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-430). 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  COMMISSION 
ON  POPULATION  GROWTH  AND 
THE  AMERICAN  FUTURE— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE  ( S  REPT 
NO.  91-4311 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  am 
happy  to  report,  without  amendment, 
S,  2701.  which  would  create  a  Commis- 
sion on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  Future  has  been  unanimously 
recommended  by  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  for  passage  in  the 
Senate  and  I  submit  a  report  thereon. 
This  is  a  particularly  happy  occasion  for 
me  for  I  introduced  this  bill  on  behalf 
of  the  Nixon  administration  after  a  rec- 
ognition that  there  is  a  national  urgency 
to  study  population  trends,  movements, 
and  demographic  characteristics  which 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  economic 
and  social  progress  of  our  Nation. 

Those  of  you  familiar  with  S,  2701  will 
recognize  its  relationship  and  similarity 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  60  which 
would  establish  a  National  Commission 
on  Balanced  Economic  Development. 
This  legislation  has,  as  you  know,  been 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  two  occasions 
and  now  is  awaiting  action  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  I  am  happy  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
proposed  Commission  on  Population 
Growth  and  the  American  Future  will 
incorporate  many  of  the  basic  principles 
and  objectives  as  the  Balanced  Economic 
Development  Commission. 

In  presenting  S.  2701  to  the  Senate  for 
consideration  I  can  think  of  no  stronger 
argfument  for  its  passage  than  to  quote 
from  testimony  prepared  by  Senator 
How.ARD  Baker,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee  when 
he  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  Balanced  Eco- 
nomic Development  Commission  con- 
cept during  the  Government  Operations 
Committee's  hearings  in  1967.  Senator 
B.4KER  said  in  part: 

Our  concern  here  is  a  dramatically  Im- 
portant part  of  the  larger  challenge  that 
confronts  our  Nation  in  this  age  of  revolu- 
tionary technological  advancement:  whether 
the  new  technology  will  overwhelm  us  In  a 
way  that  minimizes  our  freedoms  and  our 
individuality,  or  whether  by  bold  and  antic- 
ipatory thinking  we  can  harness  technology 
in  a  way  that  will  maximize  our  freedom,  our 
opportunities,  our  comfort,  and  our  produc- 
tivity. 

A  sensible  and  imaginative  national  policy 
toward  the  proper  distribution  of  population 
and  industry  across  our  Nation  could  dra- 


matically increase  the  opportunities  of  each 
American  to  choose  where  he  prefers  to  ircrrk 
and  live. 

The  heart  of  our  concern  Is  that  during 
this  20th  century  more  than  63  percent  of  the 
American  people  have  concentrated  in  one 
percent  of  the  land  area.  More  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  papulation  resides  In  the  38 
largest  areas  of  the  countrj'.  And.  as  Senator 
Mundt  has  pointed  out,  population  Increased 
in  metropKJlltan  areas  between  1960  and  1965 
at  a  rate  twice  that  outelde  the  metropou- 
tan  areas. 

There  has  been,  and  there  will  contlmie 
to  be,  sp)eculatlon  about  why  such  a  dis- 
propwrtlonately  large  segment  of  the  people 
tends  to  concentrate  so  heavily,  .  .  .  Never- 
theless, one  could  at  least  say  that  beyond 
question  cur  national  government — by  means 
of  its  variety  of  programs  which  InHuence 
the  nation's  social,  economic,  and  political 
development — plays  an  Increasingly  impor- 
tant role  in  the  location  of  industry  and 
population  One  would  think,  then,  that  the 
national  government  would  have  developed 
an  understanding  of  this  phenomenon  and 
have  formulated  a  policy,  or  at  least  an  at- 
titude or  approach  toward  It. 

Senator  .Mundt  belieies  that  we  have  no 
such  policy,  and  that  we  have  hardly  begun 
to  Inquire  about  what  our  approach  should 
be  toward  encouraging  a  more  desirable  bal- 
ance in  industry  and  population  distribu- 
tion. /  mxLst  admit  that  neither  have  I  been 
able  to  discern  an  identifiable  policy,  nor 
much  concern  about  developing  a  policy. 

This.  then,  is  my  reason  for  support  of  the 
Mundt  proposal  which  would:  first.  Inquire 
how  the  national  government  and  other 
forces  affect  social,  political  and  economic 
factors  which  Influence  the  location  of  pop- 
ulation and  Industry:  second,  decide  whether 
there  can  be  national,  or  regional,  agreeinent 
upon  what  kind  of  balance  there  should  be 
in  the  nation  between  distribution  of  pop- 
ulation and  industry:  and.  third,  perhaps 
suggest  an  approach  or  policy  that  will  guide 
our  national  government  in  activities  which 
influence  such  a  distribution. 

Tiiis  is  an  exciting  area  of  concern.  It  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  continuing  dialogue 
about  what  New  Direction  our  Nation  shall 
take  in  the  technological  age. 

Mr.  President,  on  July  18  of  this  .vear. 
President  Nixon  recognized  the  very 
problems  that  the  balanced  economic  de- 
velopment bill  would  tackle  and  I  had 
uiged  previous  administrations  to  en- 
dorse so  that  we  might  very  well  look  to- 
ward that  "new  direction"  that  Senator 
Baker  sjxtke  about  2  years  ago.  On  this 
day.  President  Nixon  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Commission  on 
Population  Growth  whose  duties  would 
be  to  study  demographic,  social  and  mo- 
bility characteristics  of  our  population  in 
order  to  systematically  and  effectively 
plan  for  proper  economic  and  social  de- 
velopments within  our  Nation,  and  to 
share  the  information  and  technology  de- 
veloped to  study  these  factors  with  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  who  are  or  will 
soon  be  facing  the  problems  of  overpop- 
ulation. Reading  his  statement  of  July 
18  brought  to  mind  a  statement  I  made 
concerning  the  Balanced  Economic  De- 
velopment Commission. 

I  believe  it  is  extremely  pertinent  todaj' 
as  I  recommend  to  you  S.  2701,  In  Maj 
1967,  I  said: 

Two  major  national  problems,  which  are 
directly  related,  are  the  objective  of  the  pro- 
posed study  (to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Balanced  Economic  Development).  One  is 
the  tremendous  decline  in  population  oc- 
curring in  rural  areas  of  America:  the  other 
is  the  cn>ercTowding  of  already  heavily-pop- 
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ulated  urban  centers.  There  are  those  who 
believe  such  a  study  Is  unnecessary,  be- 
cause it  is  "not  the  business  of  Government" 
to  concern  itself  with  population  growth 
and  movement  or  that  the  answer  is  already 
known,  "a  simple  economic  fact  of  life — 
people  go  where  the  Jobs  are!" 

The  'simple  economic  fact  of  life,"  how- 
ever, is  that  many  people  go  where  they 
thtnk  the  Jobs  are — and  end  up  on  welfare 
rolls.  As  to  the  Government's  role,  popula- 
tion shifts  of  the  past  decade  have  already 
moveti.  the  Federal  Government  actively  into 
an  effort  to  solve  problems  created  by  such 
movements.  But  too  often  we  are  finding  the 
solutions  which  are  recommended  either  in- 
adequate or  off  the  target.  For  example, 
mass  transportation  programs  are  recom- 
mended to  alleviate  traffic  problems.  But 
for  every  freeway  built,  we  have  displaced 
hundreds  of  people  from  their  homes,  fre- 
quently many  who  are  poor  and  must  be 
provided  public  housing  elsewhere.  And  with 
construction  of  new  public  housing,  we  have 
found  ourselves  confronted  with  additional 
problems,  a  need  for  law  enforcement  in  one 
area,  more  classrooms  for  another,  stepped- 
up  health  facilities  elsewhere.  It  is  a  seem- 
ingly neier-cnding  cycle  of  problems  be- 
getting new  problems  and  always  involving 
the  Federal  Government  to  a  greater  degree. 

A  reverse  of  this  condition  exists  In  rural 
America.  People  leave  one  area  because  they 
believe  economic  opportunity  Is  better  else- 
where. The  depletion  of  families  for  one 
reason  results  in  economic  decline  for  those 
remaining.  Thus,  an  entire  community,  a  re- 
gion or  a  state  becomes  a  depressed  area. 

Is  It  wise  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
move  now  in  a  direction  which  proposes  to 
look  at  population  movements  in  their  to- 
tality? My  conviction  is  that  if  we  delay 
until  the  situation  becomes  so  severe  in  a 
decade  or  two.  a  massive  outlay  of  billions 
of  Federal  funds  will  be  considered  the  only 
answer!  Even  then,  if  past  history  is  any 
judge,  this  will  not  accomplish  what  can 
be  achieved  now  with  considerable  less  ex- 
penditure and  also  avoiding  the  feared  Fed- 
eral encroachment  which  would  be  a  cer- 
tainty at  a  later  date  in  any  rnassive  "crash" 
'     gram. 

The  goal  sought  through  my  resolution  is 
the  compilation  and  subsequent  analysis  of 
geographic  trends  m  American  econornic  de- 
velopment, the  causative  factors  influenc- 
ing such  trends,  the  implications  in  terms 
of  distribution  of  population,  the  effect  of 
governmental  actions  in  shaping  such  trends, 
and  the  factors  both  public  and  private, 
which  influence  the  geographic  location  of 
industry  and  commerce. 

One  phase  of  the  study,  for  example,  would 
evaluate  economic,  social  and  political  fac- 
tcrs  effecting  geographic  location  of  mdus- 
('!/.  Another  would  concern  factors  necessary 
ii'T  industries  to  operate  efficiently  both 
iLithin  and  outside  large  urban  areas.  Eval- 
uation would  be  given  the  impact  Federal 
p-ograms  and  expenditures  have  on  economic 
development  in  the  Nation.  The  role  which 
folate  and  local  governments  have  or  should 
have  m  promoting  geographic  balance  in 
the  economic  development  of  a  state  or  re- 
gion would  be  studied. 

The  objective  of  this  Commission  study  is 
not  to  place  the  Federal  Government  in  'the 
role  of  determining  where  you  or  your  neigh- 
bors are  to  live,  nor  to  dictate  where  industry 
may  or  may  not  locate.  What  is  sought  Is  in- 
formation from  which  a  partnership  concept 
can  be  developed  in  which  the  various  levels 
oi  government  and  the  private  sector  can 
work  together  to  achieve  a  national  growth 
of  benefit  to  all  areas  of  the  nation  and  par- 
ticularly those  which  are  liard-pressed 
through  either  a  heavy  decline  or  a  massive 
"i^ux  of  popiUatlon. 

More  recently,  I  spoke  in  behalf  of  the 
Commission  on  Population  Growth  and 


the  American  Future  while  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  was  consid- 
ering the  bill.  I  cannot  give  a  more  im- 
passioned plea  for  the  passage  of  S.  2710 
than  the  following  excerpt  frnm  my  testi- 
mony on  September  15 : 

I  would  hope  that  when  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  Future  becomes  an  active  investi- 
gatory body  It  will  give  its  attention  in  a 
meaningful  way  the  eight  objectives  that 
were  basic  duties  of  the  Balanced  Economic 
Development  Commission  which  I  have  pro- 
iwsed.  In  listing  them  here  I  trust  that  we 
will  all  see  the  interrelatednees  of  thefee  eight 
objectives  with  a  study  of  the  nation's  popu- 
lation. Indeed,  without  such  prior  popula- 
tion studies  and  gathering  of  statistics  the 
Balanced  Economic  Development  Commis- 
sion could  not  achieve  its  Intended  goals. 
And  likewise.  I  see  In  this  legislation  we  are 
considering  here  today  that  its  goals  will  not 
adequately  be  met  unless  the  Commission 
addresses  Itself  to  the  entire  array  of  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  factors  that  inter- 
act to  affect  both  our  syst,em  of  government 
and  the  living  of  our  lives  as  freeholdlng 
citizens.  It  is  suggested  that  the  National 
Commission  on  Population  Growth,  embody 
the  following  obJectlveB  into  their  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress: 

( 1 1  .An  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  factors  which  af- 
fect the  geograpiilc  location  of  industry; 

(2)  An  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  factors  which  are 
necessary  in  order  for  industries  to  operate 
efficiently  outside  the  large  urban  centers  or 
to  operate  and  expand  within  the  large  urban 
centers  without  the  creation  of  new  economic 
and  social  problems: 

( 3 )  A  consideration  of  the  ways  and  means 
whereby  the  Federal  Government  might  ef- 
fectively encourage  a  more  balance  industrial 
and  economic  growth  throughout  the  Na- 
tion: 

(4)  An  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the 
limits  Imposed  upon  population  density  in 
order  for  municipalities,  or  other  political 
subdivisions,  to  provide  necessary  public 
senlces  in  the  most  efficient  and  effective 
manner; 

(5 1  An  anal\-sls  and  evaluation  of  the 
effect  on  governmental  efficiency  generally  of 
differing  patterns  and  interxsltles  of  popula- 
tion concentration; 

(6)  An  analj-sis  and  evaluation  of  the  ex- 
tent to  wliich  a  better  geographic  balance 
in  the  economic  development  of  the  Nation 
serves  the  pubUc  interest: 

(7)  An  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  role 
which  State  and  local  governments  can  and 
should  play  In  promoting  geographic  bal- 
ance in  the  economic  development  of  a  State 
or  region;   and 

(8i  An  analysis  and  evaluation  of  prac- 
ticable ways  In  which  Federal  expenditures 
can  and  should  be  managed  so  as  to  en- 
courage a  greater  geographic  balance  in  the 
economic  development  of  the  Nation, 

The  hearings  pointed  out  that  there 
is  a  dire  need  for  us  to  authorize  the 
President  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Population  Growth  and  I 
therefore  urge  this  body  to  join  me  in 
passing  this  needed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and  the  report 
will  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  report  of  a  nomination  was 
submitted : 


By  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations : 

Robert  P.  Keller,  of  Maryland,  to  be  As- 
sistant  Comptroller   General   of   the   United 

States, 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  2952.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  to  extend 
its  coverage  to  an  additional  county;    to  the 
Committee  on  Public  'Works. 
By  Mr  BAYH: 
S.  2953.    A    bill    for    the   relief    of    Khaled 
Barmada;    to  the   Committee   on   the   Judl- 
clarv. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.2954     A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Angela 
Chlng-Yee  Chan;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By   Mr    HARRIS: 
S.  2955.   A  bill   to  amend  section   I902(di 
of  the  Social  Security  Act:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  'West  Virginia: 
S.  2956.  A  bill  to  provide  private  relief  for 
Lt.    Comdr.    LeRoy    E     Coon.    Supply    Corps. 
U.S.  Navy  (retired  i  continued  on  active  duty 
In   a   retired   status   after   June  30.    1967:    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  2957.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edith  Jeanne 
Hendrlckse:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  SPARKMAN: 
S.  2958.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  to  purchase 
conventional  mortgages,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  Sparkman  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading  i 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
FONCI : 
S.J.  Res  155.  A  joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  study  and  evaluation  of  International 
and  other  foreign  policy  aspects  of  under- 
ground weapons  testing;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gravel  when  he  in- 
troduced the  Joint  resolution  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) 


S.  2955— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  SECTION  1902(d)  OF 
THE    SOCIAL     SECURITY    ACT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  1902(d)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  The  amendment  is  simply  a 
technical  amendment  and  does  not 
change  the  substance  of  section  1902(d) . 

Relief  can  be  granted  to  States  that 
are  having  difficulty  maintaining  their 
level  of  pajTnents  and  services  to  pa- 
tients under  medicaid  by  complying  with 
the  conditions  set  forth  in  section  1902 
(d>.  One  step  in  the  compliance  proce- 
dure is  certification  by  the  Governor  that 
the  State  qiialifles  for  the  relief.  Due  to 
the  fact  that  in  some  States  directors 
or  boards  are  responsible  for  the  welfare 
program,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
certification  called  for  under  section  1902 
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(d)  should  more  properly  be  accom- 
plished by  the  State  agency  administer- 
ing or  supervising  the  administration  of 
the  State  program.  The  amendment  I 
offer  would  accomplish  this  purpose. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2955),  to  amend  section 
1902(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Harris,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


S.  2958 — INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  FEDERAL 
NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSOCIA- 
TION TO  PURCHASE  CONVENTION- 
AL MORTGAGES  AND  FOR  OTHER 
PURPOSES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  for  reference  to  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  together 
.with  an  explanation  of  the  bill  and  a 
jstatejoent  showing  how  the  present  law 
would  be  changed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
the  explanation  of  the  bill,  and  the  state- 
ment showing  the  change  to  be  made  in 
present  law  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred and.  without  objection,  the  ex- 
planation, statement,  and  the  text  of 
the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2958 1,  to  authorize  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
to  purchase  conventional  mortgages,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Sp.'VRKman,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2958 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  302(b)  of  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  Charter  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  fol- 
lowing "(t>)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "each  of  the  bodies 
corporate  named  In  subsection  (a)(2i"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Association"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  ";  and  the  corporation 
Is  authorized  to  lend  on  the  security  of  any 
such  mortgages  and  to  purchase,  sell,  or 
otherwise  deal  In  any  securities  guaranteed 
by  the  Association  under  section  306(g)"; 
and 

(4)  by  adding  thereto  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  set  forth  In  section 
301  and  subject  to  the  limitations  and  re- 
strictions of  this  title,  the  corporation  Is  au- 
thorized, pursuant  to  commitments  or  other- 
wise, to  purchase,  service,  sell,  lend  on  the 
security  of,  or  otherwise  deal  in  mortgages 
and  In  securities  guaranteed  by  the  Associa- 
tion under  section  306(g).  The  corporation 
shall  not  in  the  regular  course  of  Its  busi- 
ness purchase  or  lend  on  the  security  of  any 
mortgage  which  Is  not  Insured  or  guaranteed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  or  some  other  officer  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government,  unless  the  outstanding 
principal  balance  thereof  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase does  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the 
amount  determined  by  the  corporation  to  be 
the  value  of  the  mortgaged  property,  or  un- 
less that  portion  of  the  unpaid  principal  bal- 
ance which  is  In  excess  of  such  80  per  centum 


is  guaranteed  or  Insured  by  an  institution, 
and  under  a  contract,  determined  by  the 
corporation  to  be  generally  acceptable  to 
other  Institutional  mortgage  Investors." 

(b)  Section  306(h)  of  such  Act  1b  amended 
by  striking  out  "clause  (2i  of  section  302 
(b)''  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "clause  (3) 
of  the  proviso  to  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 302(b)  (1)". 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Spark- 
man  follows: 
Explanation   of   Bn.L   Authorizing   Federal 

National  Mortgage  Association — To  Deal 

IK  Conventional  Mortgages 

The  bill  would  authorize  FNMA  to  pur- 
clia»e,  service,  seU,  lend  on  the  security  of,  or 
otherwise  deal  in  conventional  mortgages. 
This  Is  the  same  range  of  authority  FNMA 
now  has  with  reepect  to  mortgages  insured 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  or 
insured  or  guaranteed  by  the  Veteran's  Ad- 
ministration or  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. 

With  respect  to  these  conventional  mort- 
gages, however.  FNMA  would  not  be  allowed 
to  ptirchase  or  lend  on  the  security  of  any 
such  mortgage  unless  Its  outstanding  princi- 
pal balance  did  not  exceed  80%  of  the  value 
of  the  mortgaged  property,  or  unless  that 
portion  of  the  unpaid  principal  balance  In 
excess  of  SO'";  was  guaranteed  or  insured  by 
an  institution,  and  under  a  contract,  deter- 
mined by  FNMA  to  be  generally  acceptable  to 
other  institutional  mortgage  Investors. 

By  supplying  a  secondary  market  for  Gov- 
ernment assisted  mortgages,  FNMA  has 
played  an  essential  role  in  maintaining  sta- 
bility in  the  prices  of  these  mortgages.  This 
has  never  been  more  vividly  demonstrated 
than  in  the  last  year  since  FNMA  became  a 
private.  Government  sponsored  corporation. 

At  the  present  time.  FNMA  is  making  com- 
mitments to  purchase  Government  backed 
mortgages  ax,  an  annual  rate  of  nearly  $8  bil- 
lion, compared  to  its  highest  previous  ac- 
tivity of  $2.4  billion  in  one  year.  Without  this 
assistance  and  the  willingness  and  ability 
to  FNMA  to  purchase  these  FHA  and  VA 
mortgages,  the  mortgage  funds  available  to 
this  Important  segment  of  the  residential 
mortgage  market  would  have  been  consider- 
ably lower  and  probably  at  significantly 
higher  discounts. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  permit  FNMA  to  ex- 
pand this  Important  secondary  market  ac- 
tivity to  the  conventional  mortgage  market. 
This  market  has  been  suffering  in  recent 
months  because  of  the  severe  tightness  of 
mortgage  money  and  the  lack  of  any  real, 
national  secondary  market.  Since  it  repre- 
sent* the  great  bulk  of  residential  mortgages 
issued  in  the  country — approximately  75  ="0  to 
SC^^the  establishment  of  a  sound  second- 
ary market  will  serve  to  provide  a  much 
needed  stability  in  times  of  tight  credit  such 
as  In  1966  and  the  present. 

The  ability  of  FNMA  to  deal  In  conven- 
tional mortgages  has  never  been  seriously 
questioned.  In  the  past,  however,  because  of 
its  dual  private-Government  ownership,  the 
general  opinion  was  that  its  activities  ought 
to  be  limited  to  Government  backed  mort- 
gages. This  inhibition  no  longer  exists  be- 
cause of  the  split  up  of  the  functions  of 
FNMA  authorized  in  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968  which  placed  in  a 
new.  privately  owned  FNMA  the  responsi- 
bility of  handling  the  non-subsidized  activi- 
ties of  the  old  FNMA. 

Slnoe  the  creation  of  the  privately  owned 
FNMA  on  September  1.  1968.  the  new  FNMA 
has  demonstrated  its  unquestioned  ability  to 
function  without  Government  supixn-t.  Its 
activity  during  this  past  year  has  been  at  a 
rate  higher  than  any  year  in  its  previous  his- 
toi7.  FNMA  has  also  demonstrated  that  the 
funds  It  needs  to  carry  on  its  activities  are 
readily  obtainable  In  the  private  market 
without  reliance  on  the  Federal  Government 
as  was  often  necessary  in  the  past. 


It  is  recognized  that  there  will  be  technical 
problems  and  dlfflculties  Involved  In  Imple- 
menting a  secondary  market  for  conventional 
mortgages.  However,  these  are  not  believed 
to  be  insurmountable,  and  the  most  im- 
portant problem  to  be  overcome,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  uniform  mortgage  Instrument 
can  only  really  be  worked  out  when  there 
Is  a  firm  basis  for  taking  such  a  step.  Tlie 
availability  of  a  secondarj'  market  for  con- 
ventional mortgages  will  serve  to  spur  the  de- 
velopment of  such  an  instrument. 

In  support  of  this  step,  Mr.  Raymond  H 
Lapln.  President  and  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  FNMA,  In  recent  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House  if 
Representatives,  stated  that  he  would  rec- 
ommend that  a  proper  role  for  FNMA  may  be 
to  aid  the  conventional  mortgage  market'  He 
also  stated  that  FNMA  has  been  conducting 
in-depth  studies  related  to  the  technical 
problems  associated  with  such  a  move.  Mr. 
Lapin's  statements  are  consistent  with  those 
of  Mr.  Stanley  Baughman.  his  immedirite 
predecessor,  and  of  others  knowledgeable  ;n 
this  field. 

Sections  302(b)   and  305(h)   of  the  Federal 
National   Mortgage   Association   Charter 
Act  as  They  Would  Be  Amended  by  Con- 
ventional Loan  Proposal 
Sec.  303.  •  •  • 

(b)(f)  For  the  purposes  .>=et  forth  in  sec- 
tion 301  and  subject  to  the  limitations  and 
restrictions  of  this  title,  [each  of  the  bodies 
corporate  n.imed  in  subsection  (a)  (2)1  the 
Association  is  authorized,  pursuant  to  com- 
mitments or  otherwise,  to  purchase,  service, 
sell,  or  otherwise  deal  in  any  mortgages  which 
are  insured  under  the  National  Housing  Act 
or  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  or 
which  are  Insured  or  guaranteed  under  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944  or 
chapter  37  of  title  38.  United  States  Code 
[;  and  the  corporation  is  authorized  to  lend 
on  the  security  of  any  such  mortgages  and 
to  purchase,  sell,  or  otherwise  deal  in  any 
securities  guaranteed  by  the  Association 
under  section  306(g)]:  Provided.  That  (1) 
the  Association  may  not  purchase  any  mort- 
gage at  a  price  exceeding  100  per  centum 
of  the  unpaid  principal  amotint  thereof  at 
the  time  of  purchase,  with  adjustments  lor 
interest  and  any  comparable  items:  i2)  the 
Association  may  not  purchase  any  mortgage. 
except  a  mortgage  insured  under  title  V 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  if  it  Is  offered  bv 
or  covers  property  held  by.  a  State.  territori,!l. 
or  municipal  instrumentality:  and  (3)  -he 
Afsociatlon  may  not  purchase  anv  morteage 
under  section  305,  except  a  mortgage  insured 
under  section  220  or  title  VIII.  or  under  liUe 
X  with  respect  to  a  new  community  approved 
tmder  section  1004  thereof,  or  insured  under 
section  213  and  covering  property  located  .n 
an  urban  renewal  area,  or  a  mortgage  co\er- 
ing  property  located  In  Alaska.  Guam,  or 
Hawaii,  if  the  original  principal  obligation 
thereof  exceeds  or  exceeded  $17,500  for  each 
family  residence  or  dwelling  unit  covered  by 
the  mortgage  iplus  an  additional  $2,500  :or 
each  such  family  residence  or  dwelling  tinii 
which  has  four  or  more  bedrooms) .  Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  clause  (3)  in  :he 
preceding  .sentence,  the  A.'sociation  mav  pv,.-- 
chase  a  mortgage  under  section  305  with  an 
original  principal  obligation  that  exceeds 
$17,500  per  dwelling  unit  if  the  mortgage 
( 1 )  is  a  below-market  Interest  rate  mongage 
insured  under  section  221(d)(3).  and  2) 
covers  property  which  has  the  benefit  of  local 
tax  abatement  In  an  amount  determined  bv 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Deve;  p- 
ment  to  be  sufficient  to  make  possible  rentals 
not  in  excess  of  those  that  would  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  if  the  mortgage  amount 
did  not  exceed  $17,500  per  dwelling  unit  :id 
If  local  tax  abatement  were  not  provided. 
For    the    purposes   of    this    title,    the   terms 
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•  mortgages"  and  "home  mortgages"  shall  be 
inclusive  of  any  mortgages  or  other  loans  In- 
sured under  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  or  title  V  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section 
3tJl  and  subject  to  the  limitations  and  re- 
strictions of  this  title,  the  corporation  is  au- 
thorized, pursuant  to  commitments  or  other- 
irise.  to  purchase,  seriHce,  sell,  lend  on  the 
security  of,  or  otherwise  deal  in  mortgages 
and  in  securities  guaranteed  by  the  Associa- 
tion under  section  306(g).  The  corporation 
shall  not  m  the  regular  course  of  its  business 
purchase  or  lend  on  the  security  of  any  mort- 
gage which  is  not  insured  or  guaranteed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
vr  some  other  officer  or  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Goi^ernment  unless  the  outstanding 
principal  balance  thereof  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase does  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the 
amount  determined  by  the  corporation  to  be 
the  value  of  the  mortgaged  property,  or  un- 
!f-ss  that  portion  of  the  unpaid  principal  bal- 
ance ichich  is  in  excess  of  such  80  per  centum 
is  guaranteed  or  insured  by  an  institution, 
and  under  a  contract,  determined  by  the  cor- 
poration to  be  generally  acceptable  to  other 
institutional  mortgage  investors. 

«  •  •  •  « 

Sec.  305.  •    •   • 

(h)  Notwithstanding  clause  (2)  oi  the  pro- 
viso to  the  first  sentence  of  section  [302(b)] 
302(b)  (i)  and  any  provision  of  this  Act 
which  Is  inconsistent  with  this  subsection, 
the  Association  is  authorized  (subject  to 
Presidential  action  as  provided  in  subsection 
liii.  as  limited  by  subsection  (O)  to  pur- 
chase pursuant  to  commitments  or  otherwise, 
:ind  to  service,  sell,  or  otherwise  deal  in,  mort- 
p.tges  insured  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 221(d)  (3)    and  221(h)   of  this  Act. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  155— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION TO  PROVIDE  FOR  A 
STUDY  AND  EVALUATION  OF  IN- 
TERNATIONAL AND  OTHER  FOR- 
EIGN POLICY  ASPECTS  OF  UNDER- 
GROUND WEAPONS  TESTING 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
01  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
Mr.  Pong  ) .  I  introduce  today,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  joint  resolution  to 
establish  a  commission  that  would  re- 
Mew  the  international  and  foreign  policy 
implications  of  the  United  States  under- 
ground testing. 

In  recent  days,  two  nations,  Japan  and 
Canada,  have  expressed  their  concern 
lormally  over  the  planned  underground 
tests  at  Amchitka.  Alaska.  Both  nations 
objected  to  the  tests,  raising  the  question 
of  safety,  the  question  of  damage,  and 
the  question  of  liability. 

The  full  text  of  those  objections  has 
not  yet  been  released  by  the  State  De- 
;'artment.  but  the  content  in  part  is 
kno\\-n. 

There  is  considerable  concern  through- 
out the  Pacific  region  regarding  the 
■orthcoming  tests.  In  Alaska,  the  pub- 
lic has  been  alarmed.  Though  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  officials  have  been 
attempting  to  reduce  that  alarm  it  con- 
tinues to  exist.  In  Hawaii,  as  my  distin- 
iiished  colleagues  Mr.  Fong  and  Mr. 
iNouYE  can  confirm,  concern  is  equally 
high.  There  is  enough  scientific  informa- 
tion on  the  seismic  pimch  of  undergroimd 
tests  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  man- 
made  earthquake,  and  an  equal  possibil- 
ity of  a  resultant  tsunami  wave. 


Each  nation  on  the  rim  at  one  time 
or  another  in  this  century  has  suffered 
damage  by  such  natural  occurences.  The 
fear  is  now  expressed,  by  two  of  our 
closest  national  allies,  that  the  next  oc- 
currence may  be  man  made.  The  foreign 
policy  implications  of  such  an  event  need 
to  be  fully  recognized  by  the  United 
States  before  we  proceed. 

Second,  both  Japan  and  Canada — 
close  pKjwers  to  the  United  States  eco- 
nomically and  strategically — share  in  the 
Pacific  fish  and  wildlife  abundance.  We 
in  the  large  sense  live  on  that  abund- 
ance. Native  peoples  in  all  three  places 
take  their  subsistence  from  it.  Interna- 
tional business  concerns  add  to  the  gross 
fiscal  product  of  the  world  through  the 
marketing  of  the  Pacific  flsher>'  prod- 
ucts. At  least  10  other  Pacific  rim  nations 
are  affected  by  that  fisherj*.  and  its 
health.  Again,  the  question  of  submarine 
venting,  the  concentration  of  radioac- 
tivity in  fish,  and  the  increased  radio- 
activity among  those  who  consume  those 
fish,  has  also  been  raised.  We  know  that 
because  of  1962  tests,  atmospheric  tests, 
in  the  Pacific,  the  salmon  running  up 
the  Kotzebue,  Kuskokwim  and  Yukon 
Rivers  delivered  the  highest  radioactivity 
counts  ever  measured  on  earth  to  the 
Eskimos  of  my  State.  What  foreign  pol- 
icy considerations  are  brought  into  view 
by  the  possibility  of  internationalizing 
the  radioactivity?  This  is  another  ques- 
tion my  joint  resolution  seeks  to  have 
answered. 

In  view  of  the  impending  tests  at 
Amchitka,  Mr.  President,  I  have  pre- 
pared this  joint  resolution  with  partic- 
ular emphasis  on  foreign  policy  con- 
siderations. If  the  United  States  is  to 
be  fully  liable  for  the  immediate  effects 
of  a  possible  tsimaml,  or  the  possible  des- 
truction of  a  fishery,  or  the  increase  of 
radioactivity  generally  among  people  of 
the  Pacific  rim,  I  believe  we  should  know 
the  implications  and  extensions  of  that 
liability.  I  would  hope  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  in  recognition  of 
this  fact,  would  schedule  early  hearings 
on  the  measure,  and  I  trust  that  will  be 
the  case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  155), 
to  provide  for  a  study  and  evaluation  of 
international  and  other  foreign  policy 
aspects  of  underground  weapons  testing, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Gravel,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.  2718 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  'Mr. 
Bennett)  .  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  iMr.  Byrd),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  iMr. 
Hartke)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2718,  a  bill  to  modify  ammunition  rec- 
ordkeeping requirements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  2687 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VirgiiUa.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr. 
Church)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2887,  a  bill  to  amend  section  13a  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  to  authorize  a 
study  of  essential  railroad  passenger  serv- 
ice by  the  Secretarj-  of  Transportation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  1 

S    2890  T 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Idaho  ( Mr.  Jordan  > .  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  i  Mr.  Cannon  > ,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr  Saxbe*,  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  '  Mr.  Mondale  > . 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2890,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  permit  certain  active  duty  for 
training  to  be  counted  on  active  duty 
for  purposes  of  entitlement  to  education- 
al benefits  under  chapter  34  of  .such  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  , 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
38— CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
SUBMITTED  RELATING  TO  HI- 
JACKING OF  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  'S.  Con.  Res.  38 1  con- 
cerning the  hijacking  of  commercial  air- 
craft. 

In  almost  all  of  the  past  hijacking 
flight  crew  skills,  air  carrier  policies,  and 
fortunate  circumstances  have  permitted 
hijacked  flights  to  be  completed:  how- 
ever, we  have  been  lucky  and  there  is 
general  fear  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  a  hijacking  incident  results  in  a 
catastrophic  aircraft  accident.  As  each 
hijacking  increases  the  probability  of 
such  a  disaster,  there  is  also  concern 
that  such  a  disaster  would  generate  a 
wave  of  public  feeling  making  deliberate 
and  careful  consideration  of  the  hijack- 
ing problem  difficult. 

An  aircraft  hijacking  involves  imme- 
diate physical  danger  to  al)  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  aircraft.  The  hijaicker,  who 
is  usually  a  fugitive  from  justice,  a  mal- 
content, or  a  'nut"  armed  with  any- 
thing from  a  sawed-off  shotgun  to  a 
dynamite  bomb,  may  panic  at  any  time 
and  destroy  the  aircraft  directly  or  in- 
directly by  physically  incapacitating  the 
pilots.  Also,  passengers  may  f>anlc  or  re- 
act in  an  imprudent  manner  to  endan- 
ger the  aircraft.  There  are  also  addi- 
tional hazards  presented  by  landing  an 
aircraft  at  an  imfamlliar  airport,  par- 
ticularly at  night  without  adequate 
landing  aids,  lights,  and  so  forth.  To  re- 
duced the  hazards  somewhat,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  extra  fuel  to 
be  placed  aboard  aircraft  in  the  case  of 
airline  flights  terminating  in  the  Florida 
area  and  for  cards  to  be  carried  by  flight 
crews  on  which  Is  printed  in  both  Elng- 
lish  and  Spanish  such  messages  as  "not 
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enough  fuel  to  reach  Cuba"  in  case  the 
hijacker  does  not  understand  English. 

Recently,  the  Nation's  news  media  has 
extensively  publicized  the  gravity  of  the 
hijacking  offense,  the  many  hazards  to 
safety  of  the  aircraft,  and  that  even 
when  successful,  hijacking  an  aircraft 
does  not  pay.  The  public  has  been  in- 
formed that  the  so-called  "safe  haven" 
of  Cuba  may  be  an  illusion  and  this 
should  discourage  would-be  hijackers 
who  are  often  fugitives  from  justice  and 
persons  with  personality  disorders  who 
are  seeking  notoriety  and  excitement. 
The  press  has  reported  that  hijackers 
are  given  rough  treatment  and  that  at 
least  one  hijacker  was  put  into  solitary 
confinement  for  longer  than  2  weeks. 
Another  hijacker  was  reported  to  have 
spent  the  first  6  weeks  after  his  arrival 
there  in  a  Cuban  jail.  The  news  media 
has  also  informed  the  public  that  two 
aircraft  hijackers,  who  were  returned  to 
the  United  States  by  Cuba  are  serving 
20  years'  sentence.  Unsucce.ssful  hijack- 
ings liave  been  widely  publicized  as  well 
as  the  policy  recently  instituted  by  the 
Justice  Department  to  indict  hijackers 
who  can  be  identified  so  that  when  juris- 
diction over  the  person  is  obtained,  he 
will  immediately  be  prosecuted. 

However,  the  permanent  solution  to 
the  aircraft  hijacking  problem  is  to  se- 
cure an  agreement  based  on  interna- 
tionally accepted  standards  that  hijack- 
ing is  a  serious  crime  endangering  many 
lives  and  that  the  hijacker  shall  be  se- 
verely punished.  Hijacking  of  a  com- 
mercial aircraft  is  an  offense  that  may 
involve  aircraft  of  any  country,  operat- 
ing in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  is  likely 
to  occur  anytime  that  tensions  exist  be- 
tween two  or  more  countries.  'With  re- 
spect to  the  hijacker  who  requests  polit- 
ical asylum,  the  dangers  of  hijacking  a 
commercial  aircraft  are  clearly  so  great 
that  nations  acting  responsibly  should 
agree  to  return  the  hijacker  provided, 
however,  that  he  will  be  tried  and  pun- 
ished only  for  the  hijacking  offense. 

The  concurrent  resolution  would  make 
it  the  sense  of  Congress  that  this  should 
be  done. 

I  submit  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  381.  which  reads  as  follows,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations : 

S.  Con.  Res.  38 

Whereas  the  hijacking  of  the  Trans  World 
Airlines  Boeing  707  to  Syria  bv  Arab  guer- 
rillas on  August  26,  1969  astonished  respon- 
sible governments  that  any  government 
would  condone  and  associate  "itself  with  the 
hijacking  of  a  commercial  airplane;  and 

Whereas  the  hijacking  of  any  commercial 
airplane  greatly  endangers  the"  lives  of  the 
passengers  and  crew  of  the  airplane,  and 
results  in  delays  and  Inconvenience  to  both 
passengers  and  the  airlines;  and 

Whereas  in  the  past  flight  crew  skills,  air- 
line policies,  and  favorable  circumstances 
have  fortunately  prevented  a  hijacking  in- 
cident from  becoming  a  catastrophic  airplane 
accident;  and 

Whereas  the  hijacking  of  commercial  air- 
planes will  cease  only  when  an  interna- 
tional agreement  Is  reached  that  recognizes 
hijacking  as   a  vicious   International   crime 


and  provides  that  the  hijacker  shall  be 
punished;  and 

Whereas  the  Tokyo  Convention  on  hijack- 
ing and  certain  other  ofTenses  committed 
aboard  aircraft,  establishes  sound  interna- 
tional law  to  promote  safety  of  civil  aviation, 
but  does  not  provide  that  the  hijacker  shall 
be  punished :  Therefore  be  it 

Rexolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
(  The  House  of  Representatives  concurring) , 
That  it  is  the  sense  of. the  Congress  that  the 
Administration  should  act  immediately  to 
enter  into  bilateral  agreements  with  all  na- 
tions to  provide  for  the  mandatory  extradi- 
tion of  a  hijacker,  including  a  hijacker  who 
requests  political  asylum  to  the  flag  country 
of  the  hijacked  aircraft;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  bilateral  agreements 
sh-all  provide  that  the  hijacker  who  is  ex- 
tradited will  be  tried  and  punished  only  for 
the  hijacking  offense 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS   OF 
I  RESOLUTION 

I  SEN.\TE   RESOLUTION    24  3 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  M:-.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  'Mr.  Bayh).  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon  > .  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
•  Mr.  Eastland  > ,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan I  Mr.  Griffin),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  'Mr.  HUGHES',  the  Senator  from 
'Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  ( Mr.  McCarthy  > .  the 
Senator  from  California  'Mr.  Murphy », 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  'Mr.  Yar- 
BORotiGH  I ,  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  243,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  concern- 
ing action  by  the  United  Nations  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  compliance  by 
North  Vietnam  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the 
treatment  of  piisoners  of  war 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED— MESSAGE 
i         FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  announced 
that  the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signa- 
ture to  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1888'  to 
change  the  composition  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  Extension  of  the  U.S.  Capitol, 
and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice  President! 


TAX   REFORM   ACT   OF    1969— 
j  AMENDMENT 

I  .AMENDMENT     NO.     202 

Ml*.  SPARKMAN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  'H.R.  13270)  to  reform  the  in- 
come tax  laws,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


FOREIGN   ASSISTANCE    ACT   OF 
,       1969— AMENDMENTS 

I  AMENDMENT     NO.     203 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
me  to  the  administration's  foreign  aid 
bill,  a.  2347,  which  would  curtail  military 
aid  to  Greece. 

Following  the  military  coup  in  April 
1967.  the  United  States  suspended  ship- 
ment of  major  arms  to  Greece  and,  al- 


though there  was  modification  of  the 
policy  last  fall,  the  suspension  of  major 
items,  such  as  tanks  and  aircraft,  re- 
mains in  effect.  But  authorizations  and 
appropriations  for  militai-y  aid  to  Greece 
have  continued  each  year  in  the  hope 
that  democratic  government  would  be 
restored,  thus  justifying  a  resumption  of 
arms  deliveries.  As  a  consequence,  a  siza- 
ble backlog  of  weapons  has  accumulated 
in  the  pipehne. 

As  of  June  30,  1968,  $122  mUlion  in 
military  aid  was  available  for  delivery 
which,  together  with  the  $37  million  ap- 
proved for  fiscal  1969  made  a  total  of 
$159  million  in  arms  aid  available,  twice 
the  highest  annual  arms  aid  program 
provided  Greece  during  the  last  5  year.s. 
The  bulk  of  this  amount  remains  unde- 
livered, much  of  it  composed  of  sus- 
pended items. 

But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  picture. 
In  addition  to  the  $159  million  in  regu- 
lar military  aid  available  in  fiscal  1969 
large  quantities  of  sui-plus  defense  equip- 
ment, originally  costing  S105  million, 
were  programed  for  Greece.  Although 
Defense  officials  explain  that  this  is  used 
equipment  and  should  only  be  counted  at 
a  fraction  of  original  co.st,  they  look 
through  American,  not  Greek,  eyes.  To 
our  military'  men  a  used  tank  may  be 
worth  only  its  value  as  junk.  But  to  a 
Greek  military  man  a  tank  is  a  tank. 
So  the  value  to  the  Greeks  of  the  surplus 
ai-ms  set  aside  would  be  far  higher  than 
the  Pentagon  cares  to  admit. 

My  amendment  would  not  affect  mili- 
tary aid  previously  voted  for  Greece.  It 
would  insure  only  that  no  additional  aid 
is  programed  until  Congress  gives  its  ap- 
proval. 'With  the  lai-ge  amount  alreadv 
in  the  pipeline  the  actual  effect  on 
Greece's  militarj'  posture,  should  Con- 
gress not  vote  additional  aid  until  ne.xt 
year,  would  be  minimal.  There  will,  oi 
course,  be  some  disruption  in  the  flow 
of  arms,  should  full  shipments  be  re- 
sumed following  a  change  in  the  char- 
acter Of  the  Greek  Government.  But  the 
United  States  cannot  have  its  cake  and 
eat  it  too.  I  believe  we  should  demor.- 
strate  in  no  uncertain  terms  to  tlie 
world,  and  particularly  to  the  Greek.- 
themselves,  that  the  present  Greek 
Government  does  not  enjoy  the  full 
support  of  the  United  States  and  that 
the  arms  spigot  has  been  tuined  oif 
until  a  i-easonably  democratic  govern- 
ment emerges.  To  slut  the  pipeline  fur- 
ther in  view  of  the  current  situation  m 
Greece  will  only  add  to  the  pressures  to 
ease  up  on  the  suspension  policy. 

I  might  point  out  that  if  future  events 
wan-ant  a  full  resumption  of  militaiy 
aid  a  supplemental  authorization  can  al- 
ways be  requested  by  the  administration 
And  there  is  also  the  emergency  author- 
ity of  section  506  of  the  Foi-eign  Assist- 
ance Act  which  permits  the  President  lo 
provide  up  to  S300  million  in  arms  to 
foreign  countries  from  Defense  Depart- 
ment stocks  if  he  deems  it  important  to 
the  national  security. 

There  is  no  cause  for  optimism  over 
the  prospects  for  a  return  to  trulv  demo- 
ci-atic  government  for  the  unfortunate 
people  of  Greece.  'We  can  hope  for  a 
change,  but  mere  hope  is  not  a  proper 
basis  for  congressional  approval  of  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  military  aid. 
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I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  will  adopt  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  'No.  203'  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, 

AMENDMENT  OF  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 
CENTER  ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     204 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine  '  for  herself  and 
Mr.  Goldwater)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  her, 
to  the  bill  'H.R.  11249)  to  amend  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  Act  to  authorize 
additional  funds  for  such  center,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 


AMENDMENT      OF      THE      FEDERAL 
WATER      POLLUTION      CONTROL 

ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    20S 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
po.^d  by  me  to  S.  7,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  'Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  amendment  is  a  short  one  in- 
tended simply  to  augment  the  very  con- 
structive provisions  of  S.  7,  which  for  the 
first  time  would  i-equire  compliance  with 
water  quality  standards  by  all  activities 
and  facilities  over  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  direct  control  or  for 
which  Federal  licenses  or  permits  are  re- 
quired. 

Section  103  of  S.  7  would  establish  a 
new  section  16  of  the  Pedei-al  'Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  Section  16 <c)  would 
require  that  no  Federal  agency  shall 
issue  a  license  or  permit  for  any  activity 
which  may  affect  water  quality  until  it 
receives  certification  from  the  State  in 
which  the  discharge  would  originate 
that  the  proposed  activity  will  be  de- 
.'^lened  to  insure  compliance  with  ap- 
plicable water  quality  standards. 

My  amendment  to  .section  16(C)  would 
simply  specify  that,  before  a  State  or. 
where  appropriate,  interstate  agency  or 
the  Secretar>'  of  the  Interior  issues  such 
a  certification,  it  shall  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  public  hearings  on  the  appli- 
cation being  considered. 

This  additional  clause  would  insure 
thai  the  concerned  public  would  have  a 
role  in  the  new  review  process,  and  that 
public  views  wotild  be  heard  by  the  cer- 
tifying agency  before  a  decision  is 
reached. 

The  most  obvious  type  of  case  to  which 
IS'c'  would  apply  is  that  of  new  nuclear 
powerplants,  such  as  the  large  facility 
being  constructed  by  the  Baltimore  Gas 
&  Electric  Co.  at  Calvert  Cliffs  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  This  project  has 
aroused  great  public  controversy  on  a 
number  of  points,  including  the  possible 
extent  of  thermal  pollution  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay  through  the  discharge  of 
heated  waters  which  could  adversely 
affect  the  ecology  of  that  part  of  the  bay. 
The  company  has  exerted  strenuous  ef- 
fort to  accommodate  public  opinion  and 
to  meet  objective  criticism,  but  there  has 
been  no  regular  forum  for  such  purpose. 


Thermal  pollution  is  a  serious  question 
which  should  be  fully  considered  before 
any  new  powerpltint  is  built  anywhere. 
Unfortunately,  as  many  concerned  citi- 
zens of  Mar>'land  discovered  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  Calvert  Cliffs  debate, 
current  Federal  law  does  not  provide  for 
any  review  of  this  problem  before  the 
basic  consti-uction  license  for  a  nuclear 
powerplant  is  issued  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission.  The  AEC's  jurisdic- 
tion does  not  permit  thermal  effects  to 
be  considered  as  a  licensing  criterion.  The 
only  forums  offered  to  the  public  may  be 
provided  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, which  must  issue  permits  for  pipes 
or  other  structures  in  navigable  waters, 
or  under  State  law.  Neither  of  these  al- 
ternatives insures  the  full,  timely  and  di- 
rect consideration  of  the  project's  water 
quality  impact  before  construction  has 
actually  begun. 

Under  section  16(ci  of  S.  7,  however, 
before  approving  any  nuclear  power- 
plant  construction  or  operating  license 
in  the  future,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission would  be  required  to  obtain  from 
the  appropriate  State  certification  that 
the  project  would  comply  with  applicable 
water  quality  standards.  The  thermal 
pollution  problem  would  thus  be  consid- 
ered directly  and  at  the  most  appropri- 
ate stage. 

Section  16(ci  of  course  would  apply 
not  just  to  nuclear  powerplants.  but  to 
all  facilities  and  activities  conducted  un- 
der licenses  and  permits  issued  by  any 
Federal  agency.  It  thus  extends  to  all 
of  the  operations  in  and  around  navig- 
able waters  which  require  permits  from 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  such  as 
dredging,  construction  and  extension  of 
piers,  and  the  laying  of  pipelines. 

Such  activities  are  multiplying  in 
Marj-land  and  other  States  which  de- 
pend heavily  on  their  waterways  for 
commerce  and  recreation.  The  Baltimore 
District  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
for  instance,  is  now  receiving  600  to  800 
permit  applications  per  year  involving 
Maryland  waters  alone.  Comment  from 
relevant  State  agencies  is  now  solicited 
by  the  corps  in  every  case  Section  16<c) 
of  S.  7  would  alter  these  procedures  and 
require  each  applicant  to  obtain  from 
the  State  a  certification  that  the  pro- 
posed project  or  activity  would  comply 
with  water  quality  standards. 

I  believe  it  is  the  intent  of  section 
16'c)  that  a  State  or  other  certifying 
agency,  before  reaching  a  decision  on  any 
given  application,  shall  make  a  full  re- 
view of  the  situation  and  avail  itself  of 
all  expert  opinion  on  the  potential  effects 
of  the  project  on  water  quality,  desirable 
project  modifications  and  appropriate 
safeguards. 

My  amendment  would  make  this  in- 
tent explicit,  by  requiring  that  the  cer- 
tifying agency  shall  provide  the  public 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  at  this  point. 

I  might  note  that  my  amendment 
would  not  require  a  full,  formal  public 
hearing  to  be  held  on  every  single  appli- 
cation. Many  projects  which  require 
Federal  permits,  such  as  the  construction 
or  extension  of  a  small  pier  or  pipe,  are 
essentially  noncontroversial  and  would 
have  no  impact  on  water  quality.  In 
such  cases  the  certifying  agency  could 
invite    comment    by    public    notice    but 


would  not  actually  have  to  hold  a  public 
hearing  if  no  interest  in  one  was  ex- 
pressed. The  degree  of  controversy  and 
extent  of  public  concern  would  be  the 
factors  determining  precisely  how  exten- 
sive a  hearing  should  be  held  in  a  given 
case. 

The  opportunity  for  public  hearings 
would  be  particularly  constructive  in  one 
particular  type  of  case,  where  the  facility 
or  activity  involved  is  going  to  be  con- 
structed, operated  or  carried  on  by  a 
State  agency.  In  such  instances,  under 
section  16' c)  a  State  would  have  to 
certify  that  its  own  activities  would  be  in 
compliance  with  its  own  water  quality 
standards.  It  would  essentially  be  vouch- 
ing for  itself. 

Such  a  situation  would  develop,  for 
example,  if  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  applied  for  a  Corps  of  Bi- 
gineers  permit  to  enlarge  the  pipeline 
which  discharges  effluent  into  the  Poto- 
mac estuarj-  from  the  Blue  Plains  sew- 
age treatment  plant.  Under  section 
16'ci,  the  District  government  itself 
would  provide  the  certification  that  its 
own  activity  would  not  impair  the  qual- 
ity of  the  estuaiT.  Public  hearings  could 
be  especially  valuable  in  such  a  case. 

I  might  note,  finally,  that  section  16 'O 
has  been  carefully  drafted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  'Works  to  insure  that 
its  requirements  will  apply  in  the  near 
future  to  projects  now  under  construc- 
tion. In  the  case  of  the  Calvert  Cliffs 
powerplant,  for  instance,  a  construction 
license  has  already  been  granted  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  water 
quahty  impact  of  the  pro.iect  would  still 
be  i-eviewed.  however,  and  State  certifica- 
tion of  compliance  with  water  quality 
standards  would  be  required  before  a 
long-term  operating  license  could  be 
granted.  Under  my  amendment,  the  pub- 
lic would  have  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment at  that  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  is  fully  in  accord  with  the 
purposes  and  procedures  of  this  import- 
ant section  of  S  7.  The  bill  as  a  whole, 
in  fact,  is  a  re.sponse  to  growing  and 
justified  public  concern  over  the  degra- 
dation of  our  waterways  by  many  types 
of  pollution.  It  is  therefore  most  fitting 
to  insure  that  the  public  will  participate 
actively  in  enforcing  water  quality 
standards  and  implementing  this  vital 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


CUTBACKS  IN  FEDERAL  GRANTS- 
IN-AID  FOR  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
much  disturbed  because  of  imminent 
prospects  of  a  75-percent  cutback  in 
Federal  grants-in-aid  for  State  and  lo- 
cal construction.  President  Nixon  issued 
a  statement  on  Septmber  4,  in  which  he 
.'^trongly  urged  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  cut  drastically  their  construc- 
tion plans.  However,  if  the  State  and  lo- 
cal response  is  not  sufficient,  the  Presi- 
dent has  indicated  that  he  will  reduce 
Federal  matching  funds  for  State  and 
local  construction  to  25  percent.  Of 
course,  if  F'^deral  funds  are  restricted. 
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particularly  in  the  highway  construc- 
tion program,  the  impact  will  be  devas- 
tating. 

Because  of  the  possible  adverse  effect 
of  the  proposal  on  the  economy  of  Ar- 
kansas, I  sent  a  telegram  to  President 
Nixon  yesterday,  which  expressed  my 
deep  concern,  and  urged  that  a  cutback 
of  such  magnitude  not  be  imposed.  I  ask 
unanmous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  that  telegram,  together 
with  a  copy  of  a  telegram  to  me  signed 
by  numerous  trade  associations  and  citi- 
zens of  the  State  of  Arkansas  who  ex- 
press their  opposition  and  highlight  pos- 
sible consequences  of  a  major  cutback. 
I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ward  Good- 
man, director  of  the  Arkansas  State 
Highway  Commission,  which  details  spe- 
ciflc  highway  projects  that  will  be  af- 
fected. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  PjlSSIDENT. 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC: 

I  am  much  disturbed  because  of  reports 
that  there  will  be  a  75  percent  cutback  in 
Federal  grants-in-aid  for  State  and  local 
construction.  Because  of  Inflationary  pres- 
sures and  a  75  percent  reduction  of  direct 
Federal  construction  contracts  already  in 
force,  the  construction  Industry  Is  moving 
to  a  virtual  standstill.  If  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  for  State  and  local  construction  Is  cut 
back  to  25  percent,  the  Impact  could  be  deva- 
stating. I  am  advised  that  In  Arkansas  It 
would  mean  a  decrease  in  Federal  matching 
funds  for  highway  construction  from  $32  mil- 
lion to  approximately  $6.5  million  This  would 
cause  a  long  delay  In  the  construction  of 
many  vital  public  Improvements  and  will  ul- 
timately require  additional  expenditures  to 
overcome  disruption,  deterioration,  and  In- 
creased costs.  Many  contractors  who  have 
made  large  Investments  in  anticipation  of 
Government  funding  could  well  sustain  se- 
vere loses,  while  thousands  of  workers  would 
lose  their  Jobs  and  be  forced  onto  the  un- 
employment compensation  rolls  and  welfare 
grants.  Such  a  drastic  reduction  will  cer- 
tainly prove  to  be  false  economy  and  will  be 
adverse  to  and  hinder  national  progress. 

I   most   respectfully   urge   that   it   not  be 
imposed. 

JOHK  L.  McCUXLAN, 

U.S.  Senator. 


highway  contractors  have  committed  them- 
selTes  to  a  training  program  for  the  minority 
groups  In  Arkansas  at  no  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  A  cut  back  would  cause 
serious  curtailment  to  this  program.  Statis- 
tics reflect  that  construction  cost  In  highway 
construclton  have  Increased  at  only  about 
one  half  the  rate  of  Increased  cost  for  con- 
struction in  the  building  Industry.  Thereby 
indicating  that  highway  construction  Is  not 
a  major  cause  of  inflationary  conditions  In 
the  nation.  If  drastic  measures  are  needed 
to  control  inflation,  we  suggest  wage  and 
price  controls.  Arkansas  Is  faced  with  ever 
increased  highway  users  safety  because  of 
neglect  of  highways  in  previous  years.  The 
highway  trust  fund  provides  for  orderly  and 
planned  programs,  a  cut  back  will  break 
faith  with  the  highway  users  of  this  Nation 
We  respectfully  request  that  you  Inform 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation that  we  oppose  any  cutback  In 
highway  funds 

Arkansas  Chapter  of  the  Aaeoclated  Gen- 
eral    C!ontractors.    Arkansas    Chapter 
American    Road    Builders    Association, 
Arkansas    Chapter    National     Asphalt 
Paving  Association.  Associated  Equlp- 
1     mem  Distributors  of  Arkansas.  S    M 
I     Dixon,  Gordon   Wilson. 
Little  Rock  Road  and  Machinerv.  Tyndel 
Dickinson.      McGeorge     Construction 
Elmer     Barber.     Jr..     Barber     Bridge 
Builders,    McBrlde    Construction    Co 
Max  Lyons,  J.  C.  Mitchell,  J.  A.  Riggs! 
D.  B.  Hill,  Preshour  Construction  Co 
McLanald      Equipment     Co.,     Ben      M 
Hogan.  Howard  Jones,   Clark   McClln- 
ton.    Sam    Pullerton,    Jim    Reynolds. 
Waldron  Construction  Co  ,  Jack  East 
Mldcoark.  Ft.  Smith  Structural  Steeli 
R.   A.  Young  and  Sons,  Gordon   Mc- 
Nulty. 
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Little  Rock.  Ark.. 
September  18.1969. 
Senator  John  L.  McClkllan, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

At  a  meeting  held  at  10  a.m.  this  date  at 
the  Coachmans  Inn  Little  Rock  the  under- 
signed representing  approximately  twenty- 
flve  thousand  people  in  construction  and 
allied  Industries  in  Arkansas  respectfully 
request  that  you  as  a  Senator  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas — 

Oppose  any  cut  back  in  the  Federal  and 
highway  program.  If  the  highway  program  is 
reduced  there  will  be  several  thousand  peo- 
ple out  of  work  placing  additional  burden  on 
the  Welfare  Department  and  the  Employ- 
ment Fund.  We  believe  a  cut  back  will  be 
disastrous  to  our  State  highway  system  as 
well  as  the  construction  Industry  and  will 
not  curb  inflation.  The  construction  Indus- 
try was  assured  by  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Mr.  Volpe  that  the  highway  Industry 
would  not  have  a  stop  and  go  highway  pro- 
gram. Therefore  the  contractors  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  long  range  flnauclal 
obligations  In  equipment  and   plants.   The 


Arkansas    State    Hichwat    Com- 
mission, 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  September  17,  1969 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  At  the  recent 
Governors  Conference  in  Palm  Springs  Vice 
President  Agnew  leaked  the  information  that 
a  reduction  in  construction  by  seventy-flve 
percent  was  in  the  making.  On  September  4 
1969,  President  Nixon  issued  a  Statement 
(not  an  Executive  Order)  in  which  he  verified 
that  such  a  move  was  possible.  First,  he  di- 
rected all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  put  Into  effect  immediately  a 
seventy-flve  percent  redu'-tlon  in  new  con- 
tracts for  Government  construction.  This 
affects  the  highway  program  in  a  minor 
degree  because  very  little  of  the  monies  al- 
located to  us  are  in  this  classification. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  President's  state- 
ment he  said,  "I  strongly  urge  the  state  and 
local  governments  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Federal  Government  by  cutting  back 
temporarily  on  their  construction  plans.  The 
degree  and  promptness  with  which  they  re- 
spond to  this  plea  for  partnership  in  action 
will  be  watched  carefvUly.  If  the  response 
proves  insufficient,  I  shall  need  to  restrict 
the  commitments  for  construction  that  can 
be  financed  through  Federal  grants.  Should 
this  step  become  unavoidable,  the  states  and 
locaatles  will,  of  cotirse,  be  given  due  notice, 
so  that  they  can  adjust  their  affairs 
properly." 

From  the  InterpretaUon  of  this  statement 
by  the  Press.  It  was  Indicated  that  this  state- 
ment would  not  affect  the  regular  Federal-aid 
Highway  Program  at  this  time.  The  press 
also  Indicated  that  most  of  the  Governors 
present  gave  tadt  approval  to  the  statement 
due  to  the  Inflationary  tendencies  not  In 
effect.  I  doubt  that  they  had  been  given  all  of 
the  facts  when  they  did.  If  this  be  true 


I  have  learned  recently  that  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  and  others  are  in- 
terpreting this  statement  to  mean  that  the 
voluntary  part  of  the  statement  win  not 
prove  effective,  that  the  cutback  will  apply 
to  the  Highway  Program  and  might  be  put 
into  effect  immediately.  This  must  not  be 
allowed. 

With  a  reduced  program  such  aa  is  Ijeine 
discussed,    in    order   to   get   the   best   use  of 
our   Federal-aid    funds    the    Interstate   Sv.s. 
tem   will   suffer    most.   During   the   year   we 
will  have  some  grades  prepared  which  must 
have  pavement  placed  upon  them  Immedi- 
ately    If   we   are   to   protect   our  investment 
from   erosion   and    deterioration.    These   ..re 
gaps  on  the  Interstate  that  need  to  be  filled 
in   Franklin   and  Hempstead   Counties    One 
project   that   is   sure   to   suffer,    though   not 
on  the  Interstate.  Is  the  new  bridge  across 
the   Arkansas    River   .it   Pine   Bluff    We   are 
raising,  many  times  dally,  an  old  and  anti- 
quated  bridge   to  serve  our  new  navigation 
demands.  No  one  knows  when  It  may  stick  or 
become  Jammed  and  tie  up  traffic  for  miles 
and   miles.  Piers  for  the  new  bridge  are  in 
place   and   under   a  normal   program,  funds 
would  be  available  In  October  to  let  a  con- 
tract  for  the  superstructure.  Due  to  the  mag- 
nltude   of   this   project,   for   which   we  have 
been   saving   money    for    years,   our   chances 
for   letting  a  contract  In   November  will   be 
ruined.  Work  on  the  desperately  needed  In- 
terstate West  Bypass  of  Little  Rock  and  anv 
future  contracts  for  the  new  Memphis  Bridge 
will  be  stopped. 

Highway  contractors  in  Arkansas  and  the 
Nation  have  believed  promises  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Administration  in  the  past  that 
there  will  be  no  more  -off  and  on"  highway 
programs.  They  have  bought  equipment  with 
the  full  expectation  of  having  the  work 
available  to  make  payments.  They  have 
staffed  their  crews  and  set  up  training  pro- 
grams for  the  minority  groups  to  adequare- 
ly  handle  our  expected  highway  program  K 
major  cutback  will  ruin,  financially  many 
contractors  and  stop  the  training  programs 
In  the  beginning  of  the  President's  St  ,fp. 
ment,  he  says  that  the  reason  for  the  -- 
tion  is  because  the  cost  of  building  a  home 
or  apartment  has  become  exorbitant  and 
the  rapidly  rising  costs  of  housing  are  a 
particular  cause  for  national  concern  when 
we  are  striving  to  bring  the  forces  of  :ii. 
flatlon  under  control.  We  agree  wholehearr- 
edly  with  that  part  of  the  Statement  but 
from  charts  I  have  seen,  although  labor  costs 
for  roads  and  bridges  have  Increased  the 
rate  Is  about  one-half  that  for  housing  why 
should  the  highway  program  be  stopp^  in 
order  to  help  another  Industrv  that  is  c  i- 
trlbuting  to  the  problem? 

We  have  had  no  official  directive  from  anv- 
one  that  such  a  cutback  for  roads  is  to  be 
put  into  effect.  Persons  in  high  poslti.  ns 
tell  me  it  will.  My  purpose  in  writing  "iis 
letter  is  to  beg  you  to  do  all  within  your  iier- 
sonal  power  to  see  that  It  is  not. 

On  the  basis  of  some  figures  I  have  s^cen 
prepared  by  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration, our  ration  for  the  remainder  of  fM^ 
fiscal  year  would  be  $8.5  Million  Instead  of 
about  $32  Million  to  which  we  are  entitled. 
I  would  ask  you,  what  happened  to  the  the 
states  and  localities  will,  of  course,  be  given 
due  notice  so  that  they  can  adjust  their  ,-if- 
falrs  prop>erly."? 

You  win  recall  that  monies  collected  for 
highway  construction  are  put  In  a  trust  fund 
and  can  be  expended  for  nothing  else.  Thev 
are  dedicated  and  reserved  for  highway  and 
bridge  construction.  If  a  cutback  of  tils 
magnitude  is  put  into  effect,  the  trust  fund 
win  continue  to  grow  and  the  balance  will 
be  looked  upon  by  other  agencies  as  a  source 
of  possible  revenue.  It  Is  of  grave  concern  to 
us  In  the  highway  field  that  the  trust  fund 
be  left  alone. 


If  you  concur  in  our  thoughto.  your  help 
will  be  sincerely  appreciated. 
Respectfully, 

Ward  Goodman, 
Director  of  Highways. 
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MONEY  IS  NO  PANACEA 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  growing  chorus  of  Ameri- 
cans who  feel  that  money  allocated  to  the 
space  program  could  be  better  spent  on 
our  Nation's  urban  and  social  needs,  Mr. 
Art  V.  Maxwell,  president  of  the  Con- 
sulting Engineers  Council  of  the  United 
States,  has  written  an  article  entitled 
■  Money  Is  No  Panacea."  This  article  ap- 
peared in  the  September  issue  of  Con- 
sulting Engineer  magazin^. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  oe 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  recommend  this 
reading  to  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CEC  Comments:  Money  Is  No  Panacea 
I  By  Art  V  Maxwell) 
Like  many  Americans.  I  was  awestruck 
by  our  nation's  magnificently  executed  moon 
flight  A  feat  of  this  magnitude  virtually 
ciwarfs  all  other  scientific  and  technological 
phenomena  and  I  am  particularly  proud  of 
tlie  role  played  by  fellow  consultants  In 
rie.slgnlng  many  of  the  elements  which  made 
this  mission  possible  (After  months  of  engi- 
neers being  chastised  for  design  of  facilities 
and  products  which  despoil  our  land,  air, 
and  water,  it  was  personally  gratifying  to 
hear  our  profession  acclaimed  for  its  fiawless 
contribution  to  this  historic  event.) 
Yet,  even  as  this  praise  was  ringing  in  our 

cars,  many  distinguished  citizens  were  rals- 
aig  serious  questions  as  to  the  importance  of 
our  -space  program  when  weighed  against  the 
enormous  problems  of  war,  hunger,  disease, 
crime,  and  poverty.  They  insist,  "If  govern- 
ment, science  and  industry  can  put  men  on 
I  le  moon,  why  can't  these  same  bodies  pro- 
v.de  the  US.  with  efficient  transportation, 
adequate  housing,  a  cure  for  cancer,  and 
peace  on  earth?"  Such  statements  assume 
tnat  the  $24  billion  si>ent  in  conquering  the 
moon  could  more  humanely  be  directed  to 
the  cure   of   America's  complex   social   ills. 

Frankly,  I  wonder  if  we.  or  any  nation, 
can  solve  all  problems  simply  by  expending 
great  sums  of  money  and  applying  the  latest 
m  research  and  development  Many  of  the 
issues  confronting  us  do  not  involve  finan- 
c:al  or  technological  solutions:  there  are 
le^al,  social,  political,  and  bureaucratic  fac- 
to.'-s  totally  unrelated  to  dollars. 

This  point  was  underscored  by  New  Mex- 
i:os  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson  when  he 
rt-mmded  his  colleagues  that  there  Is  already 
5269  billion  in  the  budget  for  federal  aid  to 
■iiij  country's  22  million  poor.  That  repre- 
enis  a  total  of  $6000  per  family  of  five  per- 
ils who  are  classified  as  'poor."  Add  to  this 
::ie    monies    furnished    by    state    and    local 
g  vernments.  private  charities,  and  the  mod- 
es'  incomes  of  such   families,   and   we   face 
■j.e  enigma  of  why  anyone  can  be  considered 
poor," 

One  answer  is  the  drain  on  funds  resulting 
Trom  poor  administration.  Before  transferring 
N'.^SAs  funds  to  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams, government  officials  might  profit  from 
a  careful  reexamination  of  the  Space  Admln- 
;f ration's  success.  Though  money  and  Inge- 
:.'iity  were  essential  to  Apollo's  achievement, 
a  vital  ingredient  was  the  orderly  direction 
arid  recognizable  chain-of-command  that 
characterized  this  effort.  More  significant, 
there  was  a  single,  definable,  agreed-upon 
objective. 

Everyone  connected  with  the  manned 
;i:eht  project  had  his  eyes  riveted  on  the 
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goal  of  safely  putting  the  U.S  on  the  moon 
In  this  decade  Decisions  were  rendered  en 
that  basis  Congress,  while  concerned  with 
the  cost,  seldom  second-guessed  or  overruled 
the  scientists-engineers  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram. New  ideas  were  encouraged  and  uti- 
lized. Fabricators  and  producers  were  re- 
warded for  excellent  products  and  perform- 
ance. Buckpaaslng  was  minimized  and  red- 
tape  was  something  to  be  cut  through 

Compare  that  operation  with  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  or  anv  of  a  dozen 
other  Federal  agencies.  Regional  administra- 
tors have  minimal  authority  (even  minor  de- 
cisions are  often  made  "in  Washington): 
many  administrative  appointments  are  based 
not  on  qualifications  but  on  political  patron- 
age: self-nominated  Congressional  experts 
are  not  above  revising  priorities  in  mid- 
stream: the  glorious  promise  of  new  pro- 
grams oftentimes  fades  to  disappointment  as 
delays  occur  In  implementation  and  the 
staffing  of  needed  offices:  Congressional 
funding  is  often  whimsical  and  belated:  and 
stultified  administrators  inhibit  innovation 
by  insisting  that  projects  go  according  to 
outdated  standards 

In  some  agencies.  like  the  Post  Office,  em- 
ployee unions  appear  to  wield  more  control 
than  executive  personnel.  (Even  former 
Postmaster  Generals  have  publlclv  conceded 
that  they  lacked  sufficient  authorltv  to  make 
Improvements  )  Rivalry  between  (and  with- 
in) agencies  with  related  responsibilities  has 
bred  a  competition  that  often  borders  on  the 
infantile. 

All  the  money  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  will 
not  correct  these  defects. 

Congressmen  who  are  swayed  bv  appeals 
to  divert  space  and  other  technological  in- 
vestments to  the  solution  of  urban  and  social 
problems  may  find  they  have  inadvertently 
halted  our  forward  progress,  and  with  it, 
our  ranking  as  a  world  leader.  The  fact  Is  no 
nation  has  ever  solved  all  of  its  Internal 
problems  Even  the  Greeks,  at  the  time  they 
built  the  Parthenon,  had  poverty,  hunger, 
disease,  and  social  upheaval;  but  this  beau- 
tiful edifice  has  survived  as  a  tribute  to  the 
vision  and  genius  of  that  great  civilization 

NEED    IMPROVED    MANAGEMENT 

I  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that  NASA's 
$24  billion  could  benefit  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans if  it  were  applied  to  new  airports,  sew- 
age treatment,  medical  research,  housing, 
and  other  needs  But  I  would  be  far  more 
enthusiastic  if  this  transfer  of  funds  were 
accompanied  by  improved  management  of 
the  affected  programs.  First  priority,  in  my 
opinion,  should  be  correction  of  the  prob- 
lem cited  by  Delaware  Congressman  William 
Roth  at  this  years  AIA-CEC  Public  Affairs 
Conference:  "The  Federal  bureaucracy  is  so 
enmeshed  in  duplicative  redtape  that  no  one. 
least  of  all  Congress,  Is  fully  and  completely 
informed  on  all  of  the  grant-in-aid  programs 
presently  in  existence." 

Apollo  11  has  opened  a  new  frontier:  it 
has  rekindled  America's  dreams  and  revived 
our  lagging  spirits.  No  one  is  able  at  this  time 
to  comprehend  fully  the  significance  of  this 
achievement.  The  tangible  technical  benefits 
are  already  accruing  from  space  research 
faster,  and  in  larger  quantities,  than  even 
the  most  optimistic  prophets  anticipated. 
Engineers,  including  consultants,  have  ad- 
vanced the  boundaries  of  nearly  every  tech- 
nical discipline  and  have  even  created  new 
disciplines. 

This  Is  the  spinoff  of  a  program  that  dem- 
onstrated which  can  be  accomplished  by  not 
only  money  and  Intellect,  but  a  definite,  un- 
cantested  objective  which  is  systematically 
attacked  In  doing  so,  personnel  were  as- 
signed and  exercised  sj>eclflc  authorltv;  there 
was  little  hesitancy  to  adopt  new  methods, 
new  ideas,  and  new  procedures  necessary  to 
get  the  Job  done 

I  am  hopeful  that  thU  vital  lesson  Is  not 
overlooked  by  th(5se  with  administrative  au- 
thority in  Washington. 


FORMER  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF 
AIR  FORCE  SPEAKS  OUT  ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  SYMINaTON.  Mr.  President 
without  comment,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
mtervlew  with  Hon.  Townsend  Hoopes 
former  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
published  in  the  Armed  Forces  Journal 
of  September  20  I  am  certain  that  evei'y 
Member  of  the  Senate  will  be  intensely 
interested  in  what  Mr.  Hoopes  has  to 
say. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Former    Under    Secrftart    Sptaks    Out    on 

Vietnam 

I  By  Benjamin  F.  Schemmer) 

Townsend  Hoopes.  Air  Force  Under  Sec- 
retary in  the  waning  days  of  the  Johnson 
Administration,  has  labeled  former  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  Strange  McNamara  an 
"ambivalent"  manager  who  "finessed  serious 
debate  on  basic  issues,"  of  US.  Intervention 
in  Vietnam  He  also  calls  Walt  Rostow.  the 
former  Presidents  chief  advisor  on  national 
security  affairs,  "a  fanatic  In  sheep's  cloth- 
ing" unwilling  to  listen  to  other's  Ideas 

In  a  recent  telephone  interview.  Hoopes 
said  that  "If  he  [Johnson]  had  known  it 
would  take  100.000  or  200,000  men  in  Viet- 
nam, he'd  not  have  gone  in."  (Hoopes  was 
referring  to  decisions  made  in  late  1964 
and  early  1965  to  follow  up  on  retallatorv 
bombing  raids  over  North  Vietnam  with  a 
major  conunitment  of  US.  combat  forces  in 
the  South  >  "But."  Hoopes  also  told  the 
JOURNAL,  Johnson  "didn't  want  to  hear" 
any  such  pessimistic  advice. 

Hoopes  confirmed  that  in  a  major  new 
b(X)k  on  "Vietnam — not  to  be  released  until 
late    October— he    also   characterizes: 

E>ean  Rusk  as  "a  major  contributor  to  the 
national  confusion  over  Vietnam." 

LBJ  as  a  "sentimental  patriot"  who  lacked 
self-confidence  In  foreign  affairs  and  leaned 
too  heavily  on  the  counsel  of  poor  advisors. 

The  JCS  as  having  led  the  former  Presi- 
dent down  "the  garden  path."  (Here,  Hoopes 
quotes  a  blunt  report  requested  by  LBJ  from 
former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Aeheson  > 

PLATINO    rr    BT    EAR 

"A  notable  exception"  to  the  poor  advice 
given  Johnson  on  U.S.  Intervention  in  Viet- 
nam, Hoopes  told  the  Journal,  was  that  of 
former  Under  Secretary  of  State  George  Ball, 
who  predicted  late  in  1964  that  "there  wou]d 
be  over  300,000  men  In  Vietnam  within  about 
a  year."  According  to  Hoopes,  McNamara  and 
Johnson  "never  even  had  an  idea  of  the 
troops  that  would  be  required."  He  said  they 
were  "playing  it  by  ear.  day  by  day." 

Asked  If  he  had  consulted  with  McNamara 
while  writing  the  new  b(X)k,  Hoopes  said  that 
he  had  invited  McNamara  "to  be  drawn  into 
a  number  of  candid  discussions"  about  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  McNamara  decUned  to  com- 
ment, however.  Hoopes  said.  He  described  the 
former  Secretary  as  a  "close  personal  friend 
who  obviously  made  some  mistakes." 

Hoopes  said  that,  while  he  does  not  know 
precisely  to  what  extent  McNamara  was  "in 
the  vanguard"  of  the  1964-1965  decisions  to 
intervene,  there  clearly  was  "no  major  dis- 
sent" between  the  former  Defense  Secretary 
and  JCS  Chairman  General  Earle  O  Wheeler 

By  the  summer  of  1967.  Hoopes  told  The 
Journal.  McNamara  was  "aware  that  the  war. 
as  it  had  developed,  had  become  a  great  mis- 
take." McNamara's  doubts,  Hoopes  said,  first 
surfaced  publicly  in  the  summer  of  1967  dur- 
ing hearings  before  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee,  when  that 
panel  waa  probing  restrictions  imposed  bv 
the  Pentagon  on  the  U.S.  bombing  campaign 
over  North  Vietnam. 
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Asked  If  such  publlcly-expreseed  doubts 
were  responsible  for  McNamara's  sudden  ap- 
pointment In  November  of  1967  to  his  cur- 
rent po8t  as  President  of  the  World  Bank, 
Hoop>es  said,  "McN&mara  was  becoming  quite 
dovish  at  a  time  when  the  President  was 
driving  on  to  clear  victory.  There  was  a  dis- 
parity he  I  Johnson  I  didn't  want  to  live 
with."  Hoopes  described  the  President's  mo- 
tives in  replacing  McNamara  as  "mixed, 
some  of  the  highest  and  friendliest"  charac- 
ter. He  also  labeled  Johnson's  decision  to 
move  McNamara  out  of  the  Pentagon  "a 
fateful  hinge." 

Hoopes'  book  iThe  Limits  of  Intervention, 
An  Inside  Accomit  of  How  the  Johnson  Pol- 
icy of  Escalation  in  Vietnam  Was  Reversed ) 
is  being  published  by  David  McKay  (Long 
Island)  It  win  retail  for  $6.95.  According  to 
Publishers'  Weekly,  the  release  date  has  been 
set  for  October  27. 

Hoopes  told  The  Journal  that  he  has  also 
written  an  article,  based  on  the  book,  for  the 
October  issue  of  Atlantic.  (The  magazine 
says  that  the  issue  will  be  on  the  newsstands 
about  30  September. ) 

Hoopes'  book  gives  a  brief,  phase-by-phase 
ACCGUjU.  of  the  Vietnam  escalation  after  the 
Gulf  p£ .Tonkin  Incident.  Most  of  the  narra- 
tive, however,  concerns  the  six  months  of 
Administration  soul-searching  that  led  to 
former  President's  Johnson's  decision  of  31 
March  1968  to  halt  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam about  the  20th  parallel,  and  not  to  seek 
re-election.  Throughout  the  book,  Hoopes 
critically  examines  advice  given  to  the  former 
President  by  his  principal  Southeast  Asia  ad- 
visors. 

Hoopes  served  in  key  Pentagon  post  for 
over  four  years.  He  was  sworn  in  on  2  Decem- 
ber 1964  as  Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  International  Security 
Affairs.  Hoopes  told  the  Journal  that,  not- 
withstanding his  position  title,  he  had  little 
to  do  with  the  late  1964-early  1965  decisions 
which  "ci7Stalllzed  the  inner  group's  de- 
termination to  intervene"  in  Vietnam. 
Hoopes  said  that  his  ISA  duties  mainly  con- 
cerned the  Military  Assistance  Program 
(MAP)  and  the  Near  and  Middle  East.  In 
October  of  1966  Hoopes  replaced  Norman  S. 
Paul  as  Air  Force  Under  Secretary,  a  Presi- 
dential appointment. 

WARNKE.    CLDTORD:     DECISIVE    INFLUENCES 

During  The  Journal  interview  Hoopes  said 
that  he  played  "a  rather  indirect"  role  in  the 
early  1968  decision  to  de-escalate.  He  de- 
scribed himself  as  "one  of  four  people"  who 
were  a  "decisive"  Influence  on  former  De- 
fense Secretary  Clark  Clifford,  who  in  turn 
was,  Hoopes  said,  the  most  persuasive  fig- 
ure convincing  President  Johnson  to  reverse 
his  previously  hawkish  stand  on  Vietnam. 
The  other  three  DoD  officials  who  comprised 
the  "decisive  influence"  quartet,  Hoopes  said, 
were: 

Paul  Warnke  (then  Assistant  Sec  Def  for 
International  Security  .Affairs,  now  a  partner 
in  Clifford's  Washington,  D.C.,  law  firm): 

Phil  Gouldlng.  then  Assistant  Sec  Def  for 
Ptibllc  Affairs;  and. 

Paul  Nltze,  Clifford's  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Of  the  four,  Hoopes  said,  "Warnke  had 
more  Influence  on  Clifford  than  any  other 
single  person." 

RECKLESS    ESC.^LATION 

Hoopes  told  The  Journal  that  he  felt  the 
decision  to  intervene  in  Vietnam  was  'a  de- 
liberate decision,"  triggered  by  successive 
Viet  Cong  attacks  on  the  airfield  at  Blen  Hoa 
(two  days  before  the  November,  1964  Presi- 
dential election),  at  Pleiku  (on  7  February 
1965),  and — three  days  later — at  Qui  Nhon 
where  a  barracks  was  bombed.  It  was  pri- 
marily the  3  November  1964  Blen  Hoa  attack, 
however  that  "crystallized  the  inner  group's 
determination  to  Intervene,"  Hoopes  said. 

"Recklesfi  escalation"  is  the  way  Hoopes 


deecrlbed    to    The    Journal    subsequent    in- 
creases in  U.S.  Southeast  Asia  force  levels. 

In  a  note  to  The  Journal  mailed  last  week 
from  Edgartown,  Mass  ,  where  he  was  vaca- 
tioning. Hoop>e6  enclosed  extracts  from  galley 
proofs  of  the  article  he  has  ■written  for  At- 
lantic, by  way  of  further  comment  on  ques- 
tions he  was  asked  about  McNamara's  "man- 
agement'" of  the  Vietnam  War. 

m'namara's  managed  decisions 
Hoopes  spells  out  tlie  fateful  consequences 
of  a  trip  made  to  Vietnam  in  late  February 
I96«  by  JCS  Chairman  Wheeler.  McNamara, 
serving  out  his  final  month  as  Defense  Sec- 
retary, did  not  accompany  Wheeler.  The  trip 
resulted  in  an  "authoritative"  and  "undi- 
luted" request  for  206,000  more  troops. 

In  contrast,  Hoopes  says,  on  every  previous 
such  trip  McNamara  flew  to  Vietnam  with 
the  JCS  Chairman  "to  bargain  directly  with 
Westmoreland''  on  the  manfxjwer  levels  and 
discretionary  authority  needed  to  flght  the 
war.  "/n  every  instance,  he  | McNamara)  had 
reached  his  own  conclu.Uons  before  departing 
Washington,"  Hoopes  says.  McNamara  even 
had  "meticulously  prepared  his  position" 
before  deparUng  on  such  trips,  'including 
a  draft  of  what  he  would  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident on  his  return"   (Journal   italics). 

Thus.  McNamara  prevailed  upon  SEA 
commanders  to  "scale  down"  their  requests, 
in  retiu-n  for  his  public  endorsement  of  new 
build-up  plans. 

Hoopes  concluded  that  McNamara — by 
holding  control  within  very  narrow  chan- 
nels, by  developing  his  position  on  future 
troop  requirements  Ijefore  each  trip  to  the 
battlefield  and  by  moving  fast — "finessed 
serious  debate  on  basic  issues"  and  thus 
"saved"  President  Johnson  from  having  to 
arbitrate  disputes  among  Administration  ad- 
visors. Hoopes  notes  that  the  result  was  a 
tweaty-flve-fold  increase.  (21.000  to  510,000) 
over  three  years,  in  U.S.  forces  sent  to 
Vietnam. 

McNamara's  typical  reaction  to  military 
recommendations,  according  to  Hoopes,  was 
to  "manage  the  problem,  whittle  down  the 
numbers,  muffle  the  differences  and  thereby 
avoid  a  bruising  confrontation  within  the 
Administration." 

In  contrtist.  Hoopes  notes,  the  "vmdlluted" 
Westmoreland-Wheeler  request  of  early  1968 
touched  off  an  "immediate  and  dramatic  re- 
apprftlsal  of  policy."  (According  to  Clifford's 
own  account,  published  in  the  July  issue  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  he  had  been  directed  to  de- 
termine "how"  the  new  requirement  would 
be  met.  not  to  assess  the  neea  for  it.)  But 
the  reappraisal  led— 31  days  after  Clifford 
took  office  as  Secretary  of  Defense — to  John- 
son's decision  of  31  March  1968  to  de-escalate 
and  jiot   to  run   for  re-election. 
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TROOP  CUTBACK 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
<3ent.  I  liope  the  new  witlidrawal  of  U.S. 
troops  will  spur  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  assume  more  of  the  combat  burden. 
We  have  already  spent  more  than  a 
hundred  billion  dollars  and  lost  nearly 
40.000  men.  I  have  supported  every  effort 
to  train  and  equip  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  take  over  the  fighting.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  will  do  so  imtil  we  compel 
them  to.  From  the  beginning  we  have 
fought  this  war  with  one  hand  tied  be- 
hind our  back.  We  should  have  hit  the 
enemy  with  all  of  our  conventional 
power.  We  should  have  destroyed  his 
dikes,  closed  his  ports,  and  forced  him 
to  negotiate  in  good  faith.  Our  fighting 
men  did  not  ask  to  go  to  Vietnam.  If  we 
are  not  going  to  do  all  that  we  can  to 
protect  them  and  get  them  back  alive, 
then  we  ought  to  continue  the  gradual 
withdrawal  and  get  out. 


CODAF  AND  UNITED  STATES 
MEXICO  RELATIONS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  Mr.  President,  on 
September  8,  when  President  Nixon  met 
with  Mexican  President  Diaz  Ordaz  at 
the  border  to  dedicate  the  Amistad  Dam, 
he  referred  to  the  special  relationship'' 
which  binds  the  two  nations.  The  official 
name  given  that  day  to  the  $78  million 
joint  complex  signaled  the  nature  of  the 
ceremonies  which  brought  the  two  Presi- 
dents together.  "Amistad"  is  the  Span- 
ish word  for  "friendship." 

The   good    will    and   harmony    which 
marked  the  occasion  of  the  first  meeting 
between  Presidents  Nixon  and  Diaz  Ordaz 
is  about  to  be  shattered,  however,  by  tlie 
impact  of  a  diplomatic  slap  in  the  face 
for  which  Congress  will  bear  the  major 
blame.    This    threat    to    cordial    inter- 
American  relations  is  caused  by  the  fail- 
ure of  Congress  to  pass  legislation  to  ex- 
tend the  life  of  the  newly  created  joint 
United  States-Mexican   Commission  to 
improve  border  relations  and  conditions. 
The  organization  possesses  a  long  title, 
the   United   States-Mexico   Commission 
for  Border  Development  and  Friendship, 
but  it  is  generally  described  as  "CODAF.'" 
I  know  that  whichever  name  is  used, 
several  Senators  still  will   want  to  ask 
themselves:  "What  is  it  and  what  does  it 
do?"  And  here  is  where  a  great  deal  of 
the  present  difficulties  may  be  traced.  For 
no  fault  of  its  own.  CODAF  is  up  against 
a  recognition  gap.  Consequently,  it  will 
be  my  purpose  today  to  inform  Senators 
of  the  outstanding  work  being  done  by 
CODAF  and  to  urge  that  immediate  at- 
tention be  given  to  preventing  its  dis- 
appearance. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  my  state- 
ment. I  would  like  to  describe  exactly 
how  the  ComrMssion  is  organized  and 
just  what  its  ro  e  is  supposed  to  be. 

CODAF  was  esiablished  at  the  highest 
levels  of  our  two  governments.  Its  origin 
can  be  traced  to  a  joint  statement  i.s- 
sued  by  the  Presidents  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  on  April  16.  1966.  At  that 
time  they  announced  their  agreement  to 
create  a  commission  which  would  find 
ways  in  which  the  two  countries,  through 
cooperative  action,  could  "improve  the 
relations  between  the  frontier  cities  of 
both  countries"  and  "elevate  the  life  of 
those  who  live  in  the  border  region."  The 
Presidents  expressly  noted  that  the  Com- 
mission should  focus  on  means  "to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  respective 
communities  from  a  social  and  cultural 
as  well  as  a  material  point  of  view  " 

In  accordance  with  this  agreemrnt. 
two  sections  were  set  up  by  the  respective 
governments  and  the  joint  Commission 
began  its  formal  operations  in  Julv  of 
1967.  The  U.S.  section  is  composed  of 
the  Chairman  and  10  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed from  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  whose  programs  are  of  concern 
to  the  border  area.  Our  Commissioners 
have  bet-n  drawn  from  eight  maior  de- 
pai*ments  and  three  executive  offices  In 
turn,  the  Mexican  section  consists  of 
Commissioners  appointed  from  nine  maj- 
or departments  and  three  offices. 

In  siddition  to  the  membership  of  the 
Commission,  there  are  14  separate  joint 
workiig  groups  which  have  been  estab- 
lished to  handle  much  of  the  fieldwork 


of  CODAF.  The  bulk  of  the  problems  that 
confront  CODAF  are  highly  specialized 
and  it  is  these  working  groups  which 
provide  the  Commission  with  the  amount 
of  proficiency  needed  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities. Each  of  these  groups  con- 
sists of  technical  experts  who  explore  a 
number  of  topics  in  the  areas  of  their 
competence  and  formulate  specific  rec- 
ommendations for  action  to  be  taken  by 
communities  along  the  border  and  pro- 
grams to  be  sponsored  by  the  full  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  brief  hi^s- 
torical  review  amply  demonstrates  that 
CODAT  has  been  given  a  very  important 
role  to  play  on  the  inter-American  stage. 
First,  it  is  charged  with  elevating  the 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  life  of 
the  peoples  in  the  entire  border  area,  a 
territoiT  that  sweeps  across  2.000  miles 
and  encompasses  5  million  persons.  Sec- 
ond, it  has  been  given  the  mandate  to 
work  towards  the  Improvement  of  rela- 
tions between  border  communities  and 
to  concern  itself  with  any  programs  that 
would  stimulate  friendship  between  the 
two  nations. 

Speaking  as  a  person  who  has  lived  on 
the  border  all  his  life.  I  would  like  to 
vouch  for  the  fact  that  CODAF  has  made 
an  excellent  start  toward  both  objectives. 
Although  the  Commission  only  began  op- 
erations 2  years  ago.  it  has  promptly 
achieved  a  lemarkable  series  of  construc- 
tive accomplishments.  I  believe  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  16  major  contribu- 
tions will  substantiate  my  comment. 

First.  CODAF  drafted  the  first  formal 
agreement  ever  entered  into  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  dealing 
with  cooperative  action  in  case  of  emer- 
gencies and  natural  disasters  in  the 
border  area.  This  agreement  was  put  into 
effect  at  the  second  joint  meeting  of 
CODAF.  The  United  States  and  Canada 
have  had  such  an  agreement  for  years, 
but  the  spirit  and  mechanism  provided 
by  CODAF  and  its  Emergency  Planning 
Working  Group  were  a  prerequisite  to 
the  establishment  of  such  an  agreement 
with  Mexico. 

Second.  For  the  first  time  in  history, 
local.  State,  and  Federal  technicians 
from  both  sides  of  the  border  have  been 
brought  together  to  consider  the  twin 
border  cities  in  a  ""single  communitv" 
context.  The  Urban  Develooment  Work- 
ing Group  of  CODAF  has  sponsored  suc- 
cessful meetings  in  four  of  the  twin  bor- 
der cities,  and  five  more  joint  urban  de- 
velopment workshops  are  scheduled 

Third.  The  U.S.  section  of  CODAF  has 
a.ssisted  in  the  development  of  a  pilot 
program  in  which  80  "roundhouses."  to 
sell  for  a  maximum  of  $5,000.  are  being 
constructed  in  Del  Rio.  Tex.  The  Mex- 
ican section  has  expressed  interest  in 
this  approach  to  obtaining  low-cost  hous- 
ing in  border  cities  and  is  considering  a 
similar  undertaking  on  its  side  of  the 
border. 

Fourth.  CODAF  has  stimulated  discus- 
sions with  Mexico  which  have  led  to  col- 
laboration on  the  forthcoming  American 
and  Mexican  1970  census  to  guarantee 
collection  of  comparable  data. 

Fifth.    The    Transportation    Working 
Group  has  initiated  discussions— 
For  the  development  of  joint  transpor- 
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tation    planning    in    the    Brownsville- 
Matamoros  area; 

For  the  location  of  a  new  bridge  in 
Laredo; 

For  the  coordination  of  plans  for 
building  highways  in  the  border  area' 
and 

For  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system 
of  traffic  signs  in  the  boi-der  area. 

Sixth.  The  U,S,  section  has  obtained 
the  publication  of  a  major  study  relative 
to  the  special  economic  and  social  char- 
acteristics of  the  border  as  they  relate 
to  industrialization.  This  report,  entitled 
■Industrial  and  Employment  Potential  of 
the  United  States-Mexico  Border."  was 
published  in  December  1968.  For  its  part, 
Mexico  has  a  program  for  industrializa- 
tion of  the  border  zone  well  underway 

Seventh.  CODAF  is  about  to  achieve  a 
significant  breakthrough  bv  arranging 
the  establishment  of  a  joint  labor  market 
and  skill  survey  all  along  the  border.  As 
the  first  step  toward  this  goal,  the  Man- 
power and  Labor  Working  Group  has 
initiated  a  pilot  survey  that  has  been 
conducted  on  both  sides  of  the  border 
at  the  El  Paso-Ciudad  Juarez.  Chihua- 
hua area. 

Eighth.  CODAF  has  proposed  an  imag- 
inative scheme  for  the  designation  of  a 
network  of  roads  and  highwavs  along 
both  sides  of  the  border,  to  be  known  as 
the  "Border  FYiendship  Route."  All  four 
of  our  boi'der  States  have  approved  des- 
ignation of  this  route,  and  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  concept  is  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  tourism  working  group. 
Ninth.  The  education  working  group 
scheduled  a  joint  conference  on  the  ac- 
creditation of  university  level  studies 
which  was  held  at  the  tw'in  border  cities 
of  Ciudad  Juarez.  Chihuahua-El  Paso 
Tex.,  in  April  1969.  Approximated  30 
educatois  from  each  country,  represent- 
ing universities,  college  accrediting  asso- 
ciations, and  the  two  Governments  at- 
tended the  conference. 

Tenth.  The  education  working  group 
is  seeking  to  inaugurate  a  pilot  project 
for  the  exchange  of  high  school  language 
teachers  between  the  cities  of  El  Paso 
and  Ciudad  Juarez. 

Eleventh.  A  binational  .sanitarv  land- 
fill project  has  been  estabh.shed  for 
Nogales.  Arizona -Nogales  Sonora.  This 
project  originated  with  the  public  health 
working  group,  was  approved  by  the 
Mexican  authorities,  and  has  been  funded 
by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

Twelfth.  The  cultural  activities  work- 
ing group  has  recommended  that  CODAF 
promote  conferences,  workshops,  and 
competition  in  the  arts  in  the  border 
area,  and  that  two  pilot  cultural  projects 
be  established  in  twin  border  cities. 
United  States  and  Mexican  authorities 
have  already  set  in  motion  the  initial 
steps  which  will  lead  toward  the  creation 
of  a  national  committee  in  each  country, 
and  local  coordinating  groups  in  the 
border  communities,  to  act  as  mecha- 
nisms for  carrying  out  joint  cultural 
programs. 

Thirteenth.  A  CODAF-sponsored  pilot 
piDject  has  been  established  for  Laredo. 
Tex.,  by  which  five  mobile  trailer  vans 
devoted  to  theatrical  productions,  rec- 
reation, educational  and  cultural  films, 
history,  and  health  services,  will  make 


scheduled  visits  to  neighborhood  centers 
in  and  around  Laredo,  to  rural  communi- 
ties m  Webb  County  and  Nuevo  Laredo 
Tamaulipas,  across  the  border 

Fourteenth,  A  similar  CODAF-sup- 
ported  binational  project  is  the  Calexico, 
Calif.,  community  services  project  This 
project  includes  a  multiservice  cultural 
unit,  a  vocational  training  electronics 
unit,  and  a  mobile  health  services  unit 
As  its  contribution  to  this  project  Mex- 
ico has  purchased  $83,000  worth  of  in- 
dustrial equipment  for  CECATI.  a  voca- 
tional training  institute  in  Mexicali,  Baja 
California,  which  will  be  made  available 
to  U.S.  trainees. 

Fifteenth.  An  adult  education  demon- 
stration project,  with  CODAF  participa- 
tion, is  in  operation  in  a  five-county 
area  of  Arizona.  This  project  utilizes 
radio  and  a  closed  circuit  mobile  tele- 
vision unit  to  bring  practical  education 
courses  to  people  in  a  widespread  rural 
area. 

Sixt^nth.  CODAF  has  sponsored  two 
amiual  Border  Beauty  and  Priend.ship 
Days,  "  which  were  held  on  Mav  18  1968 
and  April  19,  1969.  The  results  of  these 
events  have  been  so  encouraging  that 
both  United  States  and  Mexican  officials 
have  concluded  that  border  beautification 
efforts  should  be  carried  out  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  and  that  the  day  shall  be 
established  as  an  annua]  ceremony 

Mr.  President,  these  successes 'readily 
demonstrate  why  we  who  live  on  the  bor- 
der feel  that  CODAF  has  more  than 
lived  up  to  the  original  hopes  expressed 
for  it  by  the  Presidents  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. CODAF  has  chalked  up  a  sizable 
list  of  tangible  accomplishments  that 
have  been  set  in  operation  and  are  not 
merely  plans  on  the  drawing  board  And. 
perhaps  the  most  singular  characteristic 
of  the  CODAF-sponsored  projects  is  that 
they  are  models  which  have  planted  the 
.seeds  for  cooperative  action  to  grow  all 
along  the  border  for  years  and  years  into 
the  future. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
would  be  sheer  folly  to  permit  CODAF 
to  disappear  But.  this  is  exactly  what 
will  happen  unless  Congress  acts  without 
further  delay  to  approve  legislation 
which  authorizes  the  continued  financ- 
ing of  the  U.S.  section  of  the  Commission. 
The  difficulty  is  that,  because  of  a 
sweeping  prohibition  passed  bv  Congress 
just  last  year,  the  U.S.  section  has'^  lost 
its  authority  to  be  appropriated  funds. 
This  newly  effective  lestriction  is  set 
forth  in  section  510  of  Public  Law  90-479. 
which  bars  the  financing  of  executive 
commissions  unless  they  ix)ssess  some 
form  of  authorizing  legislation. 

Thus,  while  the  U.S.  section  has  been 
funded  in  the  past  by  contributions  from 
its  member  agencies,  this  manner  of  fi- 
nancing is  now  foreclosed.  F^irther.  as  a 
result  of  the  broad  limitation  enacted 
in  the  last  session,  the  congressional  ap- 
propriations committees  have  been  pow- 
erless to  act  on  the  1970  funding  for 
CODAF. 

Without  prompt  action  by  Congress  on 
a  bill  to  pronde  some  form  of  specific 
legislative  foundation  for  the  U.S.  sec- 
tion, it  simply  will  have  to  fold  up.  We 
cannot  allow  this  to  happen. 

The  failure  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
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continued  U.S.  participation  in  CODAF 
would  be  to  renege  on  the  commitment 
made  to  the  peoples  living  on  the  border, 
would  leave  a  large  number  of  problems 
standing  unsettled  without  any  joint 
forum  to  plsw^e  them  before,  and  would 
amount  to  a  serious  diplomatic  affront 
with  traumatic  effects  on  U.S.  efforts  to 
achieve  a  better  understanding  and  im- 
provement of  the  cordial  relations  be- 
tween the  two  border  nations. 

The  solution  is  clear.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  this  matter  deserves  our  im- 
mediate attention.  We  must  act,  and  act 
now,  on  legislation  to  keep  CODAF  alive. 


JEWISH  HIGH  HOLY  DAYS  AND  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  millions  of 
Jewish  fEiith  have  observed  their  holy 
days  and  New  Year,  but  a  significant  por- 
tion of  those  people  have  been  forcibly 
isolated  from  their  co-religionists.  I 
should. hke  to  make  the  following  ob- 
servations on  the  plight  of  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

An  ominous  silence  from  hostile  quar- 
ters has  fallen,  like  a  leaden  weight,  on 
the  historic  Jewish  High  Holy  Days  just 
concluded  with  the  commemoration  of 
Yom  Kippur,  the  Day  of  Atonement. 

It  was  a  day  that  also  reminded  Jew 
and  non-Jew  alike  in  this  Nation  of  the 
mammoth  burdens  and  ignominies 
heaped  on  the  largest  Jewish  commu- 
nity outside  the  United  States,  that  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  was  particularly  reminded  of  that 
plight  by  a  great  Hebrew  liturgical  work 
simg  here  in  the  Capital  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  called  "U-Nessaneh  Tokef." 
composed  by  Michael  Moses  Milner. 

He  was  a  victim  of  the  Stalin  purges. 
His  music  was  dedicated  "to  our  breth- 
ren in  Russia." 

We  know  of  the  wretched  conditions  of 
the  remnants  of  once-flourisliing  Jewish 
communities  in  most  Arab  States.  But 
the  Day  of  Atonement  pointed  up  poign- 
antly the  problems  besetting  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

They  are  the  only  minority  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  forced  to  carry  identity  cards 
which  bear  the  word,  "Jew."  as  an  identi- 
fying mark.  It  was  not  very  long  ago. 
under  another  totalitarian  regime,  that 
Jews  were  compelled  to  so  identify  them- 
selves. 

That  was  under  Hitler  and  there  was  a 
world  outcry.  But  it  is  a  muted  protest 
that  appeals  to  the  Soviet  sense  of 
humanity  to  desist  from  this  malevolent 
practice. 

Added  to  this  humiliation  is  the  refiisal 
of  the  Soviet  authorities  to  permit  Jews 
to  emigj*.te  from  the  U.S.S.R.  to  Israel. 
Only  a  few  aged  people  are  allowed  to 
leave  to  be  reunited  with  families. 

But  3  million  Jews  are  compelled  to 
remain  in  the  Soviet  Union,  forbidden  to 
develop  their  old  culture  and  not  even 
allowed  new  prayerbooks. 

We  all  have  read  the  tragedy  of  Babi 
Yar,  where  Jews  were  slaughtered  near 
Kiev  by  Nazis  and  hurled  Into  a  mass 
grave.  That  monstrous  episode  in  con- 
temporary history  also  has  been  distorted 
by  the  men  who  rule  Russia. 

And  Svetlana  Alllluyeva.  the  daughter 


of  Stalin,  told  us  the  other  day  of  her 
own  knowledge  about  those  practitioners 
of  brute  and  errant  power 

It  L»  mournful  and  macabre,  indeed,  to 
reflect  on  a  savage  word  that  has  become 
part  of  the  international  lexicography. 
The  word  Is:  'pogrom,  '  manhunt  and 
massacre.  It  is  a  Russian  word. 

Without  mass  manhunts,  a  permanent 
pogrom  is  in  progress  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Why  are  voices  not  raised  in  per- 
sistent demand  to  let  those  3  million  go? 

Must  it  only  be  a  liturgy  like  Milner's 
heard  on  the  Day  of  Atonement^ 

We  have  a  great  and  long  tradition  of 
succoring  the  oppressed.  Let  it  not  be 
confined  in  this  case  to  majestic  music 
and  clucks  of  indifferent  sympathy. 

Rather  it  should  be  a  strong  and 
vibrant  call  to  the  men  in  the  Kremlin: 
Let  those  people  go. 


'DO  IT  YOURSELF"  CURE  FOR 
INFLATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  basic 
economic  fact  of  life  that  excessive 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
a  major  contributing  factor  to  the  dev- 
astating inflationary  activity  which  con- 
tinues to  plague  our  Nation.  It  is  also 
basic  that  the  cure  resides  largely  in 
the  hands  of  all  of  us  if  we  wish  to 
achieve  it,  but  to  do  so  means  denial  and 
self-restraint. 

An  editorial  published  in  the  Atchison. 
Kans..  Globe  on  September  17,  1969, 
points  up  some  of  the  problems  our 
country  faces  in  trying  to  restore  some 
semblance  of  financial  stability  to  our 
economy.  If  we  as  a  nation  choose  to 
ignore  these  economic  facts  of  life,  the 
future  m  this  regard  is  not  hard  to 
predict.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Do- It- Yourself  Economic  Self -Education 

It  Is  time  to  stop,  think  and  act  about  the 
great  problem  no  one  can  solve  but  ourselves. 

For  the  last  40  years  every  President  of  the 
United  States  has  faced  the  problem:  how 
to  do  what  Is  best  for  the  people  when  the 
people  seemingly  do  not  know  what  Is  best  for 
them. 

Under  universal  suffrage  good  leadership  re- 
quires Intelligent  followership  which  in  turn 
requires  informed  citizenship 

Where  are  you  going  to  lead  a  people  who 
believe  that  deficit  spending  reduces  the 
amount  they  must  pay  for  government? 

Where  are  you  going  to  lead  a  people  who 
do  not  know  that  higher  Incomes  without 
higher  production  do  nothing  but  Increase 
living  costs? 

Where  are  you  going  to  lead  a  people  who 
do  not  luiow  that  payroll  comes  from  the 
customer  and  that  the  customer  is  the  work- 
er who  gets  the  payroll? 

You  are  going  to  lead  them  into  inflation 
and  then  take  the  blame  for  the  high  cost  of 
living.  You're  damned  If  you  do  and  you're 
damned  If  you  don't. 

Perhaps  you  remember  the  high  note  on 
which  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  opened  his  ad- 
ministration. He  said:  "Taxes  are  paid  In  the 
sweat  of  every  man  who  labors  because  they 
are  a  burden  on  production  and  can  be  paid 
only  by  production.  Our  workers  may  never 
see  a  tax  bill,  but  they  pay  in  deductions 
from  wages  and  In  the  Increased  cost  of  what 
they  buy." 

It  was  the  economic  ignorance  of  the  peo- 


ple tbat  drove  Franklin  Roosevelt  away  from 
sound  money.  He  had  to  do  it  to  retain  his 
popularity. 

Do  you  remember  Dwlght  Eisenhowers 
futile  fight  to  protect  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar?  The  pteople  wanted  it  protected 
but  were  unwilling  to  do  what  had  to  be 
done. 

Newly-elected  John  P.  Kennedy  appealedlo 
the  people:  "Ask  not  what  your  country  can 
do  for  you,  but  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country,"  but  most  of  the  people.  Ignorant 
of  economic  consequences,  still  wanted  things 
done  for  them. 

President  Nixon,  and  all  future  Presidents, 
will  face  the  same  problem  and  suffer  the 
same  discouragements  unless  the  people  un- 
derstand the  fallacies  of  increasing  govern- 
ment spending  and  taxation. 

For  your  "Do-It- Yourself"  economic  seli- 
educatlon  we  reprint  the  "Ten  Pillars  of 
Economic  Wisdom"  which  were  prepared  by 
the  American  Economic  Foundation: 

Nothing  in  our  material  world  can  coirie 
from  nowhere  or  go  nowhere,  nor  can  it  b,^ 
be  free:  everything  In  our  economic  life  h.i- 
a  source,  a  destination  and  a  cost  that  mu.-- 
be  paid 

Government  Is  never  a  source  of  goods. 
Everything  produced  is  produced  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  everything  that  government  gives  to 
the  people.  It  must  first  talce  from  the  people 

The  only  valuable  money  that  government 
has  to  spend  is  that  money  taxed  or  borrowed 
out  of  the  people's  earnings.  When  govern- 
ment decides  to  spend  more  than  it  has  thus 
•received,  that  extra  unearned  money  is  cre- 
ated out  of  thin  air.  through  the  banks,  and 
when  spent,  takes  on  value  only  by  reduc:ne 
the  value  of  all  money,  savings  and  insurani  <• 

In  our  modern  exchange  economy,  all  pay- 
roll and  employment  come  from  customer.- 
and  the  only  worthwhile  Job  sectu-lty  Is  cus- 
tomer sectxrlty;  If  there  are  no  customers, 
there  can  be  no  payroll  and  no  Jobs 

Customer  security  can  be  achieved  by  the 
worker  only  when  he  cooperates  with  man- 
agement in  doing  the  things  that  win  and 
hold  customers.  Job  security,  therefore,  if  :i 
partnership  problem  that  can  be  solved  only 
In  a  spirit  of  understanding  and  cooperatli  n 

Because  wages  are  the  principal  cost  of 
everything,  wldespreful  wage  Increases,  witi:. 
out  corresponding  Increase  In  production, 
simply  increase  the  cost  of  everybody's  living. 

The  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number 
means,  in  its  material  sense,  the  greatest 
goods  for  the  greatest  number  which,  in  turn 
means  the  greatest  productivity  per  worker 

All  productivity  is  based  on  three  factors: 

1)  natural  resources,  whose  form,  place  and 
condition  are  changed  by  the  expenditure  of 

2)  human  energy  (both  muscular  and  men- 
ial), with  the  aid  of  3i   tools. 

Tools  are  the  only  one  of  these  three  f.ic- 
tors  that  man  can  Increase  without  Iim;t. 
and  tools  come  into  being  In  a  free  society 
only  when  there  is  a  reward  for  the  tem- 
fXM-ary  self-denial  tbat  people  must  practxe 
In  order  to  channel  part  of  their  earninKs 
away  from  purchases  that  produce  Immedi- 
ate oomfort  and  pleastire,  and  into  new  tools 
of  production.  Prop>er  payment  for  the  ise 
of  tools  Is  essential  to  their  creation. 

The  productivity  of  the  tools — that  Is,  ".he 
efficiency  of  the  human  energy  afjplled  in 
connection  with  their  use — has  always  been 
highest  In  a  competitive  society  in  which 
the  economic  decisions  are  made  by  millloiu 
of  progrese-seeklng  Individuals,  rather  than 
a  state-planned  society  In  which  those  de- 
cisions are  made  by  a  handful  of  all-p>oweriul 
people,  regardlese  of  how  well-meaning,  un- 
selfish, sincere  and  Intelligent  those  people 
may  be. 

PUBLIC  HOUSING  FAILURE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Chicago 
has   its   Robert   Taylor   public   housing 
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project;  St.  Louis  has  its  Pruitt-Igoe. 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor  for  Tues- 
day, September  23,  1969,  reports  the  ter- 
rifying story  of  Prultt-Igoe. 

Built  just  15  years  ago  and  hailed  as 
a  new  concept  in  public  housing,  a  way 
for  working-class  people  to  get  better 
housing,  Pruitt-Igoe  today  has  the  fol- 
lowing attributes: 

Eight  murders  in  the  last  year. 

Human  excrement  and  urine  in  the 
elevators  and  stairways. 

An  8-foot-high  fence  surrounding  the 
buildings  so  that  children  would  not  de- 
stroy the  improvements  HUD  is  trying 
to  make  in  the  buildings. 

EUevators  that  do  not  work  because 
repairmen  do  not  like  to  be  shot  at  when 
they  oome  to  repair  the  elevators. 

A  woman  who  has  not  left  her  apart- 
ment for  3  years  because  she  is  afraid. 

A  mother  who  fears  that  her  8-year- 
>ld  daughter  will  be  raped  every  time  she 
leaves  the  apartment. 

Stairwells  serving  as  havens  for  dope 
addicts  and  sexual  perverts. 

Grounds  that  look  like  a  battlefield, 
with  glass,  old  Ures,  and  other  junk 
everywhere. 

Fifteen  years  have  translated  a  vision 
of  hope  into  fear,  squalor,  hopelessness. 

As  George  Favre,  the  author  of  the 
article  points  out,  "5,000  under-16  kids 
roam  like  undisciplined  animals  across 
Pruitt-Igoe's  barren  acres,  wasting  all 
their  marvelous  potential  and  boundless 
energies  in  self -destructive  pursuits." 

Yesterday  the  Senate  passed  a  2 -year 
extension  of  existing  Federal  housing 
piograms  with  some  modifications.  The 
next  15  years  must  record  a  very  differ- 
ent story  for  the  people  who  move  into 
these  dwellings. 

As  a  people,  we  must  alleviate  human 
misery,  both  physical  and  emotional.  We 
must  not  keep  cramming  people  in  large 
impersonal  public  housing  projects  to 
live  like  animals.  We  must  go  in  the  di- 
lection  of  giving  people  a  stake  in  their 
own  future,  of  giving  them  something  to 
be  proud  of — to  live  for.  This  is  what  sec- 
tions 235  and  236  of  the  Housing  Act 
are  designed  to  do.  Section  235  permits 
lower  income  families  to  purcha?e  homes. 
This  is  vital.  A  family  that  has  equity 
interest  in  its  dwelling  is  not  going  to 
defile  it.  Section  236  helps  subsidize  rents 
to  enable  people  to  get  out  of  high  rise 
public  housing  projects  Into  better 
liouses  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 

Another  problem  in  Pruitt-Igoe  and 
other  housing  projects  is  that,  histori- 
cally, the  Federal  contribution  to  pubUc 
housing  projects  has  l)een  limited  to 
amounts  required  to  cover  debt  service 
on  the  capital  cost  of  the  project,  with 
the  local  authority  covering  other  project 
eocpenses  out  of  annual  income.  But  with 
public  housing  projects  taking  in  more 
and  more  welfare  tenants  and  costs  of 
operation  rising  every  year,  local  housing 
authorities  have  been  driven  closer  and 
closer  to  bankruptcy.  There  h&s  been  no 
money  for  modernization  and  improve- 
ment of  existing  facilities.  The  Senate 
recognized  this  problem  yesterday  by 
iiroviding  $20  million  for  Federal  con- 
•  nbutions  for  public  housing  projects  for 
:nodemization  and  rehabilitation  of 
t  xisting  older  structures.  These  provi- 
sions should  help  maintain  projects  in 


a  sound  condition.  It  is  Intended  that  this 
$20  million  be  used  solely  for  moderniza- 
tion £uid  to  insure  that  all  public  hous- 
ing projects  be  improved  to  at  least  meet 
minimiun  housing  codes  in  each  commu- 
nity. 

I  think  the  Senate  moved  in  the  right 
direction  yesterday.  I  pray  that  it  did, 
because  if  we  fail  again,  there  will  be 
more  Pruitt-Igoes  in  the  future  with 
their  incalculable  himian  suffering. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Recori)  an  article  en- 
titled "A-Story  of  Housing  that  Failed," 
written  by  George  H.  Pavre,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Stort  of  Housing  That  Failed 
( By  George  H  Pavre  I 

St.  Louis. — Prultt-Igoe  Is  a  nasty  word  on 
the  liiJs  of  St.  Louisans.  Given  the  address,  a 
taxi  driver  comments:  "You'd  better  have  a 
shotgun  with  you."  You  smile  a  bit  wryly 
and  settle  back,  undisturbed  because  you've 
seen  slums  before. 

But  you  haven't  seen  Pruitt-Igoe,  a  public- 
housing  project. 

You  haven't  seen  elderly  i>eopIe  locked  be- 
hind an  eight-foot  steel-mesh  fence  to  keep 
children  from  terrorizing  them 

Where  ordinary  slum  children  are  dispersed 
throughout  many  city  blocks  of  dilapidated 
housing,  here  In  Prultt-Igoe  upward  of  5.000 
children  are  crowded  onto  57  acres  of  what 
IS  supposed  to  be  renewed  urban  territory. 
Lawlessness,  disorder,  vandalism,  sexual  ag- 
gression, pyerverston,  and  criminal  activity- 
running  the  gamut  from  rape  to  murder — are 
rampant.  The  situation,  against  the  backdrop 
of  a  modern  housing  development,  presents 
raging  Irony. 

STAIKWEl-L  LITTERED 

You  have  walked  through  filth  in  ancient, 
rotting  tenements  before.  But  this  is  your 
first  time  to  walk  up  the  stairwell  of  a  build- 
ing Just  15  years  new,  picking  your  way  past 
garbage,  beer  cans,  and  human  excrement. 

You  hear  the  story  of  a  woman  who  has 
refused  to  leave  her  apartment  for  three  years 
because  she  Is  terrified  of  being  molested. 

You  hear  how  27  high-rise  buildings  have 
been  without  elevator  service  for  weeks  be- 
cause repairmen  refuse  to  be  targets  for  teen- 
age snipers,  firing  guns  out  of  upper-story 
windows. 

You  hear  a  young  mother  tell  you  of  the 
terror  she  feels  every  time  her  eight-year-old 
daughter  goes  out  the  apartment  door,  fear- 
ing that  she  may  be  raped  in  the  stairwell. 

You  hear  a  young  father  tell  with  despair 
how  he  hasn't  been  able  to  get  a  Job  that 
earns  enough  money  so  he  can  move  him- 
self and  his  young  family  out — a  man  who 
had  moved  Into  Prultt-Igce  originally  to  get 
out  of  a  slum  and  Into  "a  decent  place  to 
live.  " 

Visiting  I»nUtt-Igoe  is  an  unnnervlng  ex- 
perience, because  Prultt-Igoe  is  part  of  what 
Is  supposed  to  be  a  national  housing  pro- 
gram to  eliminate  the  social  problems  of 
tirban  living.  Instead,  Prultt-Igoe  has  be- 
come a  breeding  place  for  human  degrada- 
tion. 

Why  did  It  happen?  What  went  wrong? 

When  Prultt-Igoe  opened  Its  doors  In  1964, 
It  got  rave  reviews  in  prestigious  architec- 
tural magazines  and  even  an  award  for  Its 
economy  and  design.  But  public  housing  15 
years  ago  was  a  dlfi^erent  world  thaxi  It  is 
today.  Both  the  name  and  the  rules  of  ttie 
game  have  changed.  Prultt-Igoe  simply  could 
not  change  with  the  times. 

Prultt-Igoe  was  originally  designed  for 
working-class  people  of  low  Income,  who 
wanted  to  move  Into  good  housing  and  keep 


It  that  way.  In  Its  early  years,  only  10  per- 
cent of  Prultt-Igoe'E  tenants  were  on  wel- 
fare. The  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Au- 
thority could  and  did  screen  out  Its  tenants. 
Prultt-Igoe  was  also  originally  a  segre- 
gated project.  Igoe  was  for  white  tenants, 
Prultt  was  for  blacks 

INTEGRATION     ORDERED 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  however,  went  to 
court  and  got  a  ruling  that  the  p)roject  must 
be  integrated  About  the  same  time,  the  wel- 
fare agencies  In  St  Louis  brought  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Authority  to   take  In  more  welfare  cases 

The  results  were  not  long  in  coming. 
White  families  moved  out,  poor  blacks 
moved  In,  Then  the  better-off  black  families 
began  to  move  out  after  the  whites 

Today  some  two-thirds  of  Prultt-Igoe's 
11.000  residents  are  on  welfare. 

PriUtt-Igoe's  award-winning  design  is  a 
parody,  for  the  project  is  an  architectural 
failure.  Not  In  terms  of  apfyearances.  but  In 
terms  of  design  for  living.  Most  of  the  apart- 
ments have  one  or  two  bedrooms,  but  some 
of  its  tenant  familiee  have  10,  12,  14.  or 
more  children. 

Elevators,  when  they  run.  do  not  stop  at 
every  floor.  In  what  was  then  balled  as  a 
triumph  of  economic  design,  the  elevatca-s 
were  made  to  stop  at  the  first,  fourth, 
seventh,  and  11th  floors  only,  opening  onto 
a  gallery  running  the  length  of  the  building. 

STAIRWAYS   TO    APARTMENTS 

This  meant  that  apartments  open  onto 
narrow,  dark  stairwells  Instead  of  Into  hall- 
ways. 

Children  burn,  rip,  and  Jam,  the  elevators 
at  Pruitt-Igoe  Then  they  shoot  at  the  repair- 
men. That  Is  why  27  buildings  were  without 
elevator  seirlce  the  day  this  correspondent 
visited  the  project 

Even  when  the  elevators  work,  little  chil- 
dren seldom  have  time  when  nature  calls  to 
make  it  to  an  elevator,  wait  for  Its  arrival, 
get  off  at  a  between-floors  galleys,  and  nin- 
do-not-walk  to  the  apartment.  Result:  Ele- 
vators and  stairwells  serve  as  toilets. 

The  galleries  themselvec  have  become 
havens  for  dope  addicts  and  pushers,  alco- 
holics, sexual  perverts,  and  other  social  para- 
sites, although  they  are  not  necessarily  resi- 
dents. This  accounts  for  the  terror  that  law- 
abiding  reeidents  experience  simply  In  leav- 
ing their  apartments  to  get  outdoors  or  to 
return. 

FYoject  manager  James  Bell  refuses  to 
blame  outsiders.  "Ninety-nine  percent  of  the 
problems  live  right  here,"  he  says. 

GtTNS    FLASH    AT    DUSK 

There  are  no  police  or  guards  at  Prultt- 
Igoe.  Asked  why  not,  Mr  Bell  shrugs  and 
says :  "You  have  to  come  out  here  sometime 
at  dusk  and  see  the  gun  flashes — It's  like  a 
battlefield.  Last  Thursday  we  had  a  boy 
killed — that's  the  eighth  fatal  shooting  in 
the  year  I've  been  here.  We  have  offered 
the  residents  guards,  but  they'll  be  shot  at. 
too.  Cops  can't  do  today  what  they  could  do 
10  years  ago.  If  they  take  In  a  kid  for  doing 
something  wrong,  there's  no  place  to  send 
him — the  Jails  are  all  full.  So  they  take  him 
around  the  corner,  let  him  go  with  a  warn- 
ing, and  he  ccnnes  back  a  hero  to  the  other 
kids' 

I  did  not  go  back  to  see  Pniltt-Igoe  at 
dusk  I  had  no  desire  to  be  a  target  of  one 
of  those  gun  flashes.  But  even  when  the  sun 
shines  brightly,  Pruitt-Igoe  has  something 
of  the  air  of  a  battlefield.  Scrape  of  paper, 
millions  of  glass  splinters,  old  rubber  tires, 
and  other  Junk  clutter  the  paths  and  the 
ragged  worn  grass. 

Btni-DINGS    MODERNIZES 

The  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Author- 
ity has  not  totally  given  up  on  Prultt-Igoe. 
It  currently  Is  engaged  in  a  program  of  mod- 
ernizing the  buildings.  Two  or  iliree  already 
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are   completed,   and   seven   more   are   In   the 
process  of  reconstruction. 

During  the  renovation  period,  eight-foot 
steel-mesh  fences  are  erected  around  the 
building,  to  keep  children  from  getting  In 
and  undoing  what  has  been  done.  When  the 
job  Is  complete,  the  fence  is  left  up,  and 
sturdy  locks  are  put  on  the  gates.  The  new 
residents  are  carefully  screened.  Families 
wich  severe  social  problems  are  not  brought 
In.  And  each  tenant  is  given  a  key  to  unlock 
the  gate  each  time  he  goes  in  or  out. 

I  aaked  Mr.  Bell  what  would  happen  to  the 
problem  families. 

without  much  conviction,  he  noted  that 
Che  project  has  reactivated  its  community- 
services  office  in  an  attempt  tD  reach  problem 
families  with  social  workers  Some  interested 
tenants  also  act  as  home-service  visitors, 
keeping  an  ear  to  the  ground  to  inform  man- 
agement of  problems  that  it  otherwise  may 
miss. 

REEVALUATION     URGED 

How.  Mr.  Bell  was  asked,  do  you  turn  a 
situation  like  this  around  and  make  success 
out  of  a  failure? 

•We  have  got  to  reevaluate  our  priorities," 
he  replied.  We've  got  tc  make  a  national 
decision  If  we're  actually  going  to  house  the 
poor.  mJnortty-group  people.  And  if  we  are, 
then  w«'.re  going  to  have  to  realize  it  will 
cost  money  We  can't  do  It  without  a  missive 
reorientation  program  ' 

Reorientation,  to  Mr  Bell,  means  work 
with  the  children  to  keep  them  construc- 
tively occupied  and  out  of  mischief  He  would 
like  a  gym  with  an  organized  athletic  pro- 
gram, to  give  the  youngsters  incentive  to 
compete  for  excellence  He  also  wants  a  pro- 
gram to  work  with  the  mothers.  "The  moth- 
ers have  to  be  changed,"  he  says. 

Can  you  change  the  situation,  I  asked 
when  you  have  so  many  problem  families 
crowded  together  in  one  project?  Won't  you 
have  to  disperse  them  around  the  city? 

■St  Louis  is  now  14.000  units  short,"  Mr. 
Bell  sighed  "There  are  no  dispersal  plans  in 
sight.  So  were  forced  to  work  with  this  situ- 
ation ■  He  is  not  optimistic  "You're  defeated 
from  the  start."  he  admits. 


The  combination  of  rising  operational 
costs,  large  numbers  of  welfare  tenants,  and 
the  requirement  that  rental  income  pay  for 
operating  costs  haa  driven  the  housing  au- 
thority right  up   to  the  line  of  bankruptcy 

So  the  problem  of  public  housing  in  St. 
Louis  comes  back  always  to  dollars. 

But  dollars  are  only  one  measure  of  fail- 
ure. Par  more  sigrUflcant,  far  more  danger- 
pus  far  more  tragic  is  the  human  failure— 
thoae  5,000  under-16  kids  that  roam  like 
undisciplined  animals  across  Pruitt-Igoe's 
barren  acres,  wasting  all  their  marvelous 
potential  and  boundless  energies  in  self- 
destructive  pursuits 


MORE    THAN    MONEY     ASKED 

So  long  as  so  many  problem  families"  are 
jammed  into  a  single  area.  Mr  Bells  defeat- 
ism is  probably  justified.  Money  alone  cannot 
resolve  a  situation  where  antisocial  attitudes 
feed  upon  themselves  and  multiply.  But  even 
if  money  were  an  answer,  the  present  federal 
public  housing  formula  makes  it  nearly  im- 
possible for  a  city  such  as  St.  Louis  to  get 
funds  for  the  type  of  solutions  proposed  bv 
Mr.  Bell.  ^ 

The  public-housing  formula,  set  by  the 
federal  government,  ensures  the  kind  of 
problems  PriUtt-Igoe  has  run  Into.  Says  Irvin 
Dagen.  executive  director  of  the  Land  Clear- 
ance and  Housing  Authority  In  St.  Louis. 
The  federal  government  builds  the  project 
and  the  local  housing  authority  operates  it 
But  the  formula  says  that  rents  must  cover 
the  cost  of  operation  (except  in  housing  for 
the  elderly). 

■What  is  happening."  Mr.  Dagen  says.  "Is 
that  operating  costs  are  going  up,  but  family 
incomes  stay  about  the  same  And  the  gap 
is  increasing." 

FORMULA    REVISION    PROPOSED 

He  would  revise  the  formula  to  have  apart- 
ment rents  pay  for  total  costs  of  operation, 
including  capital  improvements  and  replace- 
ments to  keep  the  property  up  to  standard. 
This  is  more  expensive  to  do  with  poor 
families;  and  since  their  income  is  fixed,  the 
difference  between  rents  and  costs  would 
have  to  be  made  up  by  federal  rent  supple- 
ments to  tenants. 

But  even  if  this  were  done.  Mr.  Dagen 
does  not  believe  It  would  resolve  Pruitt- 
Igoes  problems,  especially  the  design  prob- 
lem. "You  will  still  have  the  high-rise  build- 
ing with  Its  built-in  social  problems,"  he 
savs. 


TENNESSEE  WALKING  HORSE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  I  presided  over  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy,-.  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  the  Environment,  on  S  2543 
my  bill  designed  to  put  an  end  to  the 
cruel  and  unnecessary  practice  of  "sor- 
ing" the  feet  of  Tennessee  walking  horses 
in  order  to  exaggerate  their  natural  gait 
Through  the  use  of  chains  and  irri- 
tating ointments,  the  pastern  area  of  a 
horse's  foot  is  deliberately  made  sore  and 
raw  so  that  when  the  foot  is  placed  upon 
the  pround.  the  extreme  pain  that  re- 
sults causes  the  horse  to  bring  his  leg 
up  and  out  in  the  desired  gait. 

This  gait  can  be  achieved  through 
careful  training.  Soring,  however,  is  a 
quick  and  cheap  way  to  obtain  it.  That 
soring  is  a  barbaric  practice  does  not 
seem  to  bother  those  who  do  it. 

Recently  it  has  been  brought  to  mv 
attention  that  efforts  will  be  made  to 
cripple  this  proposed  legislation.  Oppo- 
nents will  argue  that  .soring  is  much  less 
prevalent  than  before  and  that  the  State 
of  Tennessee  intends  to  crack  down  on 
the  practice. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  the  same  tired 
argument  that  we  have  heard  before 
Somehow,  soring  has  always  been  on  the 
decrease,  yet  it  never  seems  to  stop.  Tes- 
timony before  the  subcommittee  bv  John 
Seiganthaler.  editor  of  the  Nash\ille 
Tennessean.  which  has  just  concluded  a 
major  series  on  the  Tennessee  walking 
horse  industry,  revealed  that  the  prac- 
tice is  widespread  and  as  extensive  as 
ever. 

That  Tennessee  intends  to  put  a  stop 
to  soring  is  most  commendable.  But  it  is 
already  a  misdemeanor  under  Tennessee 
law  and  carries  ?  relatively  stiff  penalty 
State  law  has  simply  been  unable  to  stop 
soring.  The  record  makes  this  very  evi- 
dent. The  practice,  moreover,  extends  far 
beyond  Tennessee  lines,  so  even  were 
Tennessee  to  put  an  end  to  soring,  the 
practice  would  continue  elsewhere.  The 
conclusion  is  obvious.  Only  Federal  law 
such  as  S.  2543,  can  effectively  stop  sor- 
ing. Talk  of  any  other  approach  is  exactly 
that— just  words.  The  hearings  showed 
that  neither  the  industry  nor  the  States 
can  terminate  the  practice.  Federal  legis- 
lation is,  therefore,  required, 

Thli  is  recognized  by  a  number  of  Cal- 
ifornians  who  own  and  train  Tennessee 
walking  horses,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  their  telegrams  in  support  of  S.  2543 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  Further,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  Evening  Star 
editorial  of  September  19,  entitled 
•Training  Stable  Atrocities,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senator  Joseph  Tydings, 
Senate  Commerce  Commission, 
Washington.  DC 

There  are  numerous  persons  and  customer.-i 
among  my  acquaintances,  who  are  deflnltelv 
in  favor  of  Senate  Bin  S-2543 

My  interest  is  prompted  principally  be- 
cause my  stable  Is  engaged  In  training  'Walk- 
ing Horses. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  use  all  your 
Influence  toward  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

IMehicedes  Muhpht. 
Centaur  Stables. 

Senator  Joseph  Tydings, 
Senate  Commerce  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

As  a  life  long  trainer  of  Walking  Horses  It  1  = 
one  of  my  greatest  desires  to  see  the  passae<^ 
of  Senate  Bill  S-2543. 

For  at  least  twenty  years  I  have  seen  the 
soring  problem  becoming  worse,  and  I  hope 
that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  eliminate  it 
You  have  much  support  in  this  matter 

Owen  Daniels. 


Imv 


LoMiTA.  Calif. 
Senator  Joseph  Tydings. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washingtoii.   DC: 

As    owners    and    exhibitors    of    Tennessee 
WTilklng  horses,  we  wish  to  support  S.  2543 
We  are  Totally  opposed  to  soring  horses. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Trezise. 

We  would  like  to  add  our  support  to  your 
efforts  toward  passage  of  Senate  bill  2543.  A.'; 
owners  of  several  Tennessee  Walking  Horses 
which  we  like  to  show,  we  are  appalled  nt 
some  of  the  cruelty  to  horses  that  we  p  - 
sonally  have  observed.  It  is  our  sincere  ( 
sire  to  see  it  stopped,  and  we  appreciate  >..l 
efforts  to  that  end.  Please  pass  the  strongest 
measures  possible. 

1  Drs.  C.  J.  and  Joy  E.  Carter 

Training  Stable  .Atrocities 
A  Senate  Commerce  Subcommittee  has 
opened  hearings  on  a  bill  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Joseph  Tydings.  Democrat  of  Maryland, 
to  halt  the  practice  of  maiming  Tennessee 
walking  horses  to  force  them  to  prance  with 
a   prize-winning  gait. 

This  odious  practice,  which  apparently  has 
become  widespread  over  the  past  20  "years 
despite  the  condemnation  of  breeders  and 
exhibitors.  Involves  the  "soring"  of  the 
horse's  front  pasterns,  the  area  between  hooi 
and  ankle. 

This  Js  achieved  by  methods  which  would 
do  credit  to  the  most  sadistic  of  Nazi  con- 
centration camp  commanders;  The  pasterns 
are  pricked  with  nails,  chafed  with  chains 
or  blistered  with  chemicals  to  the  point 
where  it  is  agony  for  the  horse  to  put  his 
weight  on  his  front  legs. 

The  "sored"  area  is  covered  during  exhibi- 
tions with  a  three-Inch  "boot"  which  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  concealing  the  wounds 
inflicted  upon  the  horse  and  increasing  t'ne 
animal's  agony. 

Senator  Tydings'  bill— Republican  Con- 
gressman G.  William  Whltehurst  of  Virginia 
has  a  similar  bill  in  the  House— would  im- 
pose penalties  of  six  months  in  prison  and  c: 
a  $500  fine  for  shipping  such  horses  across 
state  lines,  or  for  exhibiting  them  in  shows 
In  response  to  a  challenge  by  Senator  Tyd- 
ings to  halt  the  exhibition  of  horses  show- 
ing signs  of  past  ill-treatment  at  the  Wash- 
ington International  Horse  Show,  which 
opens  here  October  27.  show  president  Austin 
Klplinger  has  promised  his  full  support. 

Man's  inhumanity  to  man  is  sickenine 
enough.  His  Inhumanity  is  particularlv  des- 
picable when  dumb  animals  are  victimized 
for  the  sake  of  a  blue  ribbon. 

In  our  view,  owners  or  trainers  guilty  of 
such  heinous  acts  should  be  barred  for' life 
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from  working  with  or  owning  an  animal  of 
any  sort. 


LIBERTY  LOBBY 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  my  Sen- 
ate speech  supporting  the  Otepka 
nomination  on  June  24.  1969.  I  made  the 
point  that  the  support  for  the  Otepka 
nomination  did  not  originate  with  and 
was  not  confined  to  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety and  the  Liberty  Lobby,  as  Drew 
Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson  had  charged 
ill  repeated  columns.  I  noted  that  Otepka 
had  very  widespread  support  from  edi- 
tors and  columnists  and  veterans'  orga- 
nizations and  political  organizations 
.1  round  the  country. 

On  the  basis  of  information  which  has 
come  to  me  from  a  source  which  I  have 
m  the  past  always  found  reliable,  I  also 
.'-aid  that  according  to  my  information, 
the  Liberty  Lobby  had  taken  the  stand 
;;iat  Otepka  should  hold  out  for  com- 
plete reinstatement  in  his  previous  posi- 
tion, because  they  prefer  to  have  him  as 
a  martyr  to  the  cause. 

I  have  been  informed  by  spokesmen 
lor  Liberty  Lobby  that  this  last  state- 
ment was  an  inaccurate  presentation  of 
their  position,  and  that  Liberty  Lobby 
was.  in  fact,  among  the  many  organiza- 
tions that  supported  Otepkas  nomina- 
tion to  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board. 

While  I  have  many  political  differences 
■Ith  Liberty  Lobby,  this  in  no  way  af- 
fects the  overriding  requirement  for 
fairness  and  accuracy  in  all  public  state- 
ments. 

On  the  basis  of  Liberty  Lobby's  assur- 
ance that  they  supported  the  Otepka  ap- 
pointment to  SACB.  I  wish  to  correct  this 
one  statement  which  I  made  about  them 
in  my  speech  of  June  24. 


SENATOR  GOODELL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
several  Senators  joined  to  observe  the 
completion  of  a  year's  service  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
' Mr.  GooDELL) .  Unfortunately.  I  was  un- 
able to  join  them  in  observing  this  anni- 
versary, since  at  the  time  I  was  with 
the  Governor  of  my  State  in  Springfield 
for  the  announcement  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  our  new  colleague.  Senator 
Ralph  Smith. 

Senator  Goodell  also  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate through  an  appointment  after  com- 
piling a  distinguished  career  as  a  legis- 
lator and  as  a  party  leader  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  In  his  first  year  in 
the  Senate,  Senator  Goodell  has  con- 
tinued to  compile  an  excellent  legisla- 
tive record.  Along  with  his  senior  col- 
league from  New  York.  Senator  Jacob 
K.  Javits,  Senator  Goodell  has  most  ably 
lepresented  the  interests  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  serve  with 
Senator  Goodell  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  There,  I  sup- 
liarted  his  move  to  replace  the  present 
inflexible  cost  limits  on  public  housing 
with  more  realistic  and  flexible  limits — 
thus  helping  to  ease  the  national  crisis 
in  public  housing  construction.  Senator 
Goodell  also  successfully  urged  our 
committee  to  remove  the  unrealistically 
low  limits  imposed  on  the  rehabilitation 


loan  program.  Under  these  limits,  ten- 
ants were  barred  from  receiving  the  ben- 
efits of  rehabilitation  because  the  land- 
lord's income  was  not  low  enough  to 
qualify. 

In  all  respects,  Senator  Goodell  has 
F>erformed  the  demanding  tasks  of  a  U.S. 
Senator  with  the  energy  and  conscience 
that  has  earned  him  the  full  respect  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 


STATUES  OP  KING  KAMEHAMEHA 
AND  FATHER  DAMIEN— DEDICA- 
TION CEREMONIES  IN  THE  CAPI- 
TOL 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Hawaii  was  proud  and  happly  to  pre- 
sent to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
on  April  15  the  statues  of  two  of  Its 
finest  men.  King  Kamehameha  the  Great 
and  Father  Joseph  I>e  Veuster  Damien. 
The  following  chronicle  of  the  presen- 
tation of  the  statues  to  the  National 
Statuary  Hall  collection  bears  testimony 
to  the  significance  of  Hawaii's  choice  of 
the  two  men  whose  images  now  grace  our 
Capitol. 

In  a  time  when  our  Nation's  success 
is  measured  by  its  gross  national  product 
and  an  indiyidual's  by  his  bank  account, 
and  in  a  time  when  extraordinary  efforts 
are  being  exerted  by  mankind  to  make 
life  easier  and  more  comfortable,  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii  selected  a  man  who  turned 
his  back  on  comfort  and  ease  and  chose 
instead  a  life  of  toil,  sacrifice,  and  dedi- 
cation— a  life  which  he  knew  could  only 
end  with  the  contraction  of  a  dreadful 
disease.  He  was.  perhaps,  one  of  man- 
kind's last  saints. 

Also,  in  a  time  when  governments 
across  the  world  are  experiencing  the 
trauma  and  chaos  brought  by  the  con- 
scious effort  of  some  to  disrupt  and  dis- 
unlfy.  the  State  of  Hawaii  selected  a  man 
who  will  long  be  remembered  for  his  es- 
tablishment of  law  and  order  based  on 
justice  and  for  the  unification  of  his  peo- 
ple. It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  time  of 
King  Kamehameha,  unlike  today,  a  per- 
son could  walk  the  trails  and  bj'ways, 
climb  mountain  tops,  and  rest  in  the  val- 
leys safe  in  the  knowledge  that  he  would 
not  be  molested  or  assaulted.  Kameham- 
eha is  hailed  by  some  for  his  physical  and 
military  prowess,  but  I  believe  the  people 
of  Hawaii  chose  to  honor  him  for  his 
leadership  in  the  development  of  a  stable 
government  from  which  the  State  of 
Hawaii  did  eventually  grow. 

With  their  gift,  the  people  of  Hawaii 
set  before  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  two  men 
who  placed  spiritual  and  moral  values 
before  others. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  it  is  my 
great  pleasure  and  honor  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  and  the  American  people 
the  complete  proceedings  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii's  dedication  ceremonies  for  its 
statues  of  King  Kamehameha  the  Great 
and  Father  Damien.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  transcript  of  the  ceremony. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Transcript   of   Dedication   Ceremonies   tor 

THE  Statttes  or  Father  Damien  and  King 

Kamehameha I 

Senator  Inouye.  Distinguished  Guests, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 


This  Is  a  very  special  day  and  a  very  proud 
day  for  the  people  of  Hawaii  because  on  this 
day  we  honor  two  of  our  greatest  men.  Father 
Damien  of  Molokal  and  King  Kamehameha 
the  Great,  our  first  ruler. 

May  I  now  call  upon  the  Armed  Services 
Color  Guard  and  the  US  Marine  C-orps 
Band  Please  rise.  (The  Colors  are  presented 
by  the  Armed  Services  Color  Guard,  while 
the  Marine  Corps  Band  plays  the  National 
Emblem  and  the  Sur  Spangled  Banner  ) 
1  am  pleased  to  call  upon  The  Very  Rev- 
erend Henry  Systermans,  Superior  General  of 
the  Sacred  Hearts  Order,  to  Invoke  the  Di- 
vine blessings. 

Reverend  Systerman:  Merciful  Father, 
whose  love  for  men  embraces  all  peoples, 
especially  the  moet  abandoned,  you  sent  your 
Beloved  Son  into  the  world  to  bring  good 
news  to  the  poor;  to  proclaim  to  the  cap- 
tives, release;  to  give  sight  to  the  blind;  and 
to  set  at  liberty  the  oppressed  Pill  our  hearts 
with  the  same  compassionate  love  that  filled 
the  Heart  of  your  Son  and  the  heart  of 
Father  Damien,  whoee  memory  we  honor  to- 
day Uke  him,  help  us  to  see"  Christ  In  the 
most  miserable  of  our  brothers  Give  us  some 
of  that  generous  love  which  enabled  him  to 
sacrifice  his  own  Interest  for  the  needs  of  the 
lepers  of  Molokal.  May  this  statue,  which 
so  vividly  depicts  the  extent  to  which  his 
love  carried  him,  be  an  example  to  all  who 
will  stand  before  it  In  years  to  come  Father 
grant  us  this  favor,  through  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen 

Senator  Inouye  Thank  you  very  much. 
Please  t>e  seated  Before  proceeding  with  the 
program.  I  would  like  to  introduce  to  you 
some  of  our  very  special  guests  First,  the 
members  of  the  Hawaii  Congressional  Delega- 
tion- the  senior  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  the  Honorable  Hiram  L  Fong  and 
Mrs.  Fong.  L'nited  States  Representative 
Spark  Matsunaga  and  Mrs.  Matsunaga.  Unit- 
ed States  Representative  Patsy  Mink  and 
Mr  Mink.  We  are  also  deeply  honored  to  have 
with  us  the  very  distinguished  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
John  McCormack  And  I  note  the  verv  dis- 
tinguished Minority  Leader  of  the  U'nlted 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Honor- 
able Gerald  Ford  And  we  have  with  us  spe- 
cial representatives  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  May  I  present  to  you  our 
Senators  from  the  State  of  Hawaii:  the 
Honorable  John  Lanham.  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam Fernandes.  the  Honorable  James  Clark, 
the  Honorable  John  Ushijlma.  and  the 
Honorable  Wadsworth  Yee.  Representing  the 
Hawaii  State  House  of  Representatnes  we 
have  the  Honorable  Akonl  Pule,  the  Honor- 
able Pedro  de  la  Cruz,  the  Honorable  Anthony 
Baptlste,  Jr  .  the  Honorable  Andrew  Poepoe, 
and  the  Honorable  Bernaldo  Blcoy  We  are 
also  pleased  to  have  with  us  Brother  Etornbos. 
who  is  the  principal  of  Damien  High  School 
in  Honolulu  and  representatives  of  several 
Hawaiian  organizations. 

At  this  time,  it  Is  my  pleasure  to  present 
to  you  the  Chairman  of  the  Statuary  Hall 
Commission  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Mr  Louis 
A.  Lo{)ez   Mr   Lopez: 

Mr.  Lopez  "i'our  Excellencies.  Distinguished 
Guests  and  Friends  of  Hawaii: 

It  is  my  great  privilege  to  welcome  you  to 
these  solemn  ceremonies  I  welcome  you  on 
behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Hawaii  Statuary 
Hall  Commission  and  the  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple who  have  worked  so  diligently  to  make 
this  historic  occasion  a  reality  I  also  welcome 
you  on  behalf  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  Hawaii  citizens  who  on  this  day,  are  mind- 
ful of  what  is  occurring  here  at  this  hour 
and  who  In  their  hearts  wish  to  give  to  their 
Nation  a  supreme  gift  We  feel  that  this  gift 
is  more  than  just  two  bronze  statues.  It  Is 
a  gift  of  supreme  achievement  of  our  Hawai- 
ian culture  and  soclaty.  It  is  a  gift  of  the 
memory  and  inspirational  lives  of  a  Poly- 
nesian king  and  a  saintly  missionary  priest. 
It  is  their  llwes  of  devoted  service  that  we 
offer  as  monuments  to  our  Nation.  It  Is  the 
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best  gift,  perhaps,  that  Hawaii  can  offer  to 
a  Nation  that  Is  deserving  of  the  best. 

Senator  iNotrrB.  Thank  you  very  much. 
And  now,  1  am  very  pleased  to  present  to  you 
a  very  special  friend,  Mrs  Gladys  Brandt, 
who  Is  the  Coordinator  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion and  Principal  of  Kamehameha  Schools 
for  Girls.  Mrs.  Brandt. 

Mrs.  B^AinrT.  Tour  Excellencies.  IMstln- 
gulBhed  Ouests.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

In  the  century  and  a  half,  since  the  pass- 
ing of  HawaU'B  great  King  Kamehameha  I. 
countless  ceremonies  have  been  held  to  honor 
and  respect  him.  His  name  graces  schools, 
highways,  avenues  and  buildings.  Each  year 
the  entire  state  observes  a  holiday  on  June 
11,  to  celebrate  Kamehameha  Day. 

Today,  by  placing  his  statue  In  the  Nation's 
Oapltol,  Hawaii  In  fitting  manner  declares 
Its  admiration  and  aloha  for  her  Illustrious 
hero  EUng. 

To  the  Hawaiian  people,  King  Kamehameha 
I  Is  the  greatest  of  all  HawaUans.  He  was 
born  about  1758  of  royal  blood,  and  at  a 
■ttme  when  the  Islands  were  unknown  to 
the  outside  world.  Tutored  in  the  traditions 
of  his  people,  and  trained  in  the  skills  of  a 
young  warrior,  he  was  eminently  prepared  to 
rule.  The  United  States  had  Just  emerged  as 
a  nadoh  when  Kamehameha  consolidated 
€he  mifo'r  Islands  Into  his  kingdom. 

There  was  strength  In  that  great  warrior — 
statesman;  strength  of  body — for  he  was  tall 
and  powerful,  active  in  warfare  and  skilled 
In  the  use  of  weapons.  And  with  that 
strength  there  was  a  courage  of  a  high  order. 
But  not  merely  courage  distinguished  him. 
He  was  also  iM-e-emlnent  far  his  self-denial 
and  his  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  people 
which  he  put  before  his  personal  claims.  He 
loved  peace  more  than  war  and  the  good  of 
his  country  more  than  many  victories 

It  Is  said  that  he  waa  the  first  Hawaiian  to 
have  had  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  friendly  rela- 
tions with  foreigners.  His  was  a  great  era  of 
Integration — for  crossing  racial  lines  he  took 
Into  his  court  men  of  other  cultures  and 
those  of  wisdom  he  chose  for  his  cabinet. 
The  sure  foundation  of  his  power  lay  in  his 
self-controx  and  his  deference  to  the  opinions 
of  experienced  men. 

He  dignified  labor  by  working  side  by  side 
with  his  people.  As  a  conservationist,  he 
placed  high  priority  in  protecting  and  de- 
veloping his  country's  hiiman  and  natural 
resources. 

As  a  lawgiver,  he  tempered  Justice  with 
mercy.  Pew  rulers  before  the  dawn  of  the 
19th  century  were  respectful  enough  of 
human  rights  to  proclaim  and  enforce  a 
decree  like  Kamehameha's  Law  of  the 
Splintered  Paddle,  guaranteeing  protection 
to  the  weak  and  the  helpless. 

In  evaluating  the  reasons  for  Kamehame- 
ha's lasting  fame,  historians  are  agreed  that 
hla  greatness  was  based  upon  the  simple 
basic  concept  of  right  and  wrong.  Justice 
was  the  premise  that  pervaded  his  life  and 
thinking.  And  as  one  historian  put  it,  "had 
he  been  cast  in  Europe  Instead  of  the  re- 
motest Islands  of  the  sea — he  would  have 
figured  as  one  of  the  moat  conspicuous 
flgiires  in  history:  no  king  In  history  ever 
knew  better  how  to  rule  his  people."  And 
quoUng  the  eminent  19th  century  historian, 
James  Jackson  Jarves,  "In  form  and  stature 
a  herculean  savage;  in  abilities  and  char- 
acter, a  man  that  any  country  might  have 

been   proud   to  acknowledge  as   her  son." 

King  Kamehameha  the  Great. 

PROCESSION 

We  present  now  a  brief  Hawaiian  proces- 
sional ritual— heralding  the  presence  of 
Hawaiian  royalty. 

First  is  heard  the  sound  of  the  conch 
shell — known  as  the  pu-kani  and  blown  in 
the  days  of  the  kings  by  young  men  of  noble 
birth.  The  vibrant  tones  of  the  shell  trumpet, 
that  might  be  heard  at  a  distance  at  two 
miles,  commanded  the  respect  of  all  persons 
along  the  path  of  the  advancing  party. 


Then  comes  the  bearer  of  the  tabu  stick — 
called  pu-lo-u'lo-u.  Thte  sacred  symbol  of 
respect  and  of  tabu  was  fashioned  from  a 
staff  made  from  the  hard  wood  of  the  ka-ulla 
tree  and  topped  with  a  ball  of  white  tap*  or 
bark  cloth.  In  a  procession,  the  pu-lo'ulo'u 
was  carried  before  the  Chief  by  a  young  man 
of  the  same  royal  lineage.  The  tabu  symbol 
was  firmly  planted  upright  in  front  of  the 
Cfhlofs  compound  to  signify  that  it  was  royal 
and  sacred  ground. 

Then  come  the  plumed  staffs  of  state — the 
Kahili — the  sacred  emblem  and  embellish- 
ment of  Hawaiian  royalty  which  accom- 
panied royal  personages  on  all  occasions. 
Towering  to  some  30  feet  in  height,  the 
Kahili  were  usuaUy  carried  in  pairs  and  held 
aloft  by  stalwart  chiefs. 

In  early  times  the  staffs  or  poles  were  dec- 
orated with  ivory,  bone  and  tortoise  shell, 
and  the  cylinders  of  feathers  of  native  birds 
were  distinctly  patterned  to  be  immediately 
recognizable,  even  from  afar,  as  to  the  rank 
and  family  lineage  of  the  approaching  chief 
or  chiefess. 

And,  importantly,  within  the  processional 
ritual  is  a  cAonter— for  in  old  Hawaii,  as  In 
early  Greece  and  Rome,  special  events  and 
important  personages  were  the  subjects  of 
oratory.  This  form  of  expression  in  Polynesia 
was  the  chant— and  through  it.  history  and 
tradition    were   perpetuated 

Our  chanter  for  this  occasion  was  chosen 
for  his  skill  in  this  highly  specialized  art 
Too,  his  ancestry  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
famUy  of  the  king  whom  we  are  honoring. 

We  present  Mr.  Kaupena  Wong,  descend- 
ant of  Chiefess  Ka-ha-opu-lani.  foster- 
mother  of  Kamehameka  I.  Mr.  Wong,  of  Ha- 
waiian, Chinese  and  Caucasian  ancestry,  will 
chant  to  Kamehameha,  extolling  the  virtues 
and  distinction  of  the  King.  (Mr.  Wone's 
chant.) 

KAMEHAMEHA 

O  Kamehameha  lanl  ka'eu  ke  ano  kapu, 
O  Ka  haku  manawa  kapu  all'i  kSna 
He  alii  no  ka  mu'o  lanl  kapu  o  lono, 
Nona  ke  kapu,  ka  wela, 
Ka  hahana  I  holo  I  luna  o  ka  weklu 
Lu  ka  olal,  naue  ka  honua, 
Oni  ke  kal,  nau6ue  ka  moku, 
Ike  I  ka  lepa  kao  a  kalanl, 
Haawi   wale  mal  o  kahSklll 
Ua  lilo  la  kalanl  nul  keku'14po-Iwa  I  ke  kapu 
Anapu  wela  ma  ka  honua  mea. 
He inoa 

He  inoa   no   kalanl  Kamehameha  kapu  all"! 

he  inoa 
He  Inoa  no  Kamehameha 

(English  translation  of  Mr.  Wong's  chant) 

KAMEHAMEHA 

Kamehameha  Is  chief,  for  him  the  profovmd 

Kapu, 
A  lord  Indeed,  a  sacred  chief  is  he, 
A  chief  from  the  highest  and  most  sacred 

realm  of  Lono. 
His  is  the  Kapu.  the  fiery  Kapu, 
The   bxxmlng   Kapu    that   reaches   the   very 

heavens, 
The  earth  quakes.  It  Is  set  a-tremble. 
The  sea  Is  disturbed,  the  land  la  moved. 
And  these  are  the  signs  of  a  mighty  warrior. 
A  gift  was  given  by  the  chief,  Trah^hHij 
It  wa«  carried  away  by  the  high  chiefess 
Keku'iapoiwa,  the  sacred  one. 
A  flash  of  hot  light  over  the  earth  is  he 
We  chant  his  praise. 
We  praise  the  king,  Kamehameha,  a  noble 

chief,  we  praise  him 
We  honor  the  name  Kamehameha 

Representing  the  youth  of  Hawaii,  and 
having  the  high  honor  In  unveiling  the  Stat- 
ue of  our  King  are  two  students  from  the 
Kamehameha  Schools  in  Honolulu.  These 
schools  were  named  for  Kamehameha  the 
Great  and  are  supported  by  the  Income  from 
the  royal  lands  of  this  dynasty  of  rulers. 

Mls«  Catherine  Cavaco,  senior,  is  president 
of  the  Student  Government  of  the  high 
school  division.  She  is  car  Hawaiian.  Portu- 
guese, English  and  Scotch  ancestry. 
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Cadet  Colonel  Daniel  Hano.  also  a  semor 
1*  of  HawaUan  and  Kngllah  ancestry.  He 
Is  the  Brigade  Commander  of  the  Kameha- 
meha School  for  Boys. 

This  statue  soon  to  be  viewed  shows  the 
king  dressed  in  the  garments  which  a  Ha- 
waiian ruler  wore  both  for  the  affairs  of  state 
and  on  the  battlefield. 

A  full-length  cloak  was  made  especially  for 
Kamehameha  by  his  subjects  who  tied  some 
half-million  small  yellow  feathers  to  a  net  of 
fine  mesh.  F>or  eight  generations,  according 
to  tradition,  the  bird-catchers  searched  the 
raln-foreets  for  the  seventy-thousand  mamo 
birds  needed  to  provide  the  feathers  for  hi? 
royal  robe.  After  the  men  plucked  a  few 
feathers  from  each  bird  they  released  them 
that  they  might  be  free  to  grow  more. 

The  helmet,  also  of  rare  feathers  affixed  to 
a  sturdy  frame  of  wlckerwork  and  cordage 
was  the  sjmibol  of  a  ruler  and  a  protection  t  . 
his  head  in  the  Hawaiian  hand-to-hand 
warfare. 

Partly  covering  his  simple  loincloth  and 
extending  up  and  over  his  left  shoulder,  is  a 
sash-Uke  cordon.  This  feather-covered  sym- 
bol of  royalty  was  made  for  one  of  Kame- 
hameha's ancestors.  King  Llloa,  who  ruled 
the  Island  of  Hawaii,  according  to  oral  his- 
tory, about  the  years  1455  to  1485. 

Sandals,  worn  in  Hawaii  only  when  travel- 
ers were  on  rough  terrain,  were  braided  nr 
twisted  from  tough  plant  fibers.  The  sandals 
portrayed  here  are  not  copies  from  Kahe- 
hameha's  time  but  suggest  the  general  type 
of  footwear  used  by  him. 

The  King  carries  a  hardwood  spear  as  .t 
symbol  of  his  ability  to  defend  himself.  l!i 
the  statue.  Kamehameha  is  holding  the 
spear  in  his  left  hand  as  a  reminder  that  he 
brought  wars  to  an  end.  His  right  hand  is  ex- 
tended with  palm  open  in  a  gesture  oj 
friendliness — the  Hawaiian  spirit  of  aloha. 
(The  statue  of  King  Kamehameha  I  is  un- 
veiled while  the  Kamehameha  School  cho  r 
sings  "Hole  Waimea. ") 

Senator  iNomrE.  Thank  you  very,  verv 
much.  Before  proceeding,  I  would  llkr 
to  recognize  the  presence  of  the  two  offlclr,: 
representatives  of  the  City  and  County 
Honolulu.  Councilman  Herman  Wedem'ev  r 
and  Councilman  Brian  Casey.  A  few  momen- 
ago  the  very  distinguished  Minority  Leader  <  : 
the  United  States  Senate  had  to  leave  t!- 
ceremonies  because  of  pressing  business  Mr 
Dirksen  has  sent  his  greetings  to  the  people 
of  Hawaii.  I  would  like  to  also  present  at  th;> 
time  a  very  distinguished  American,  t.'.p 
Majority  Leader  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Honorable  Car; 
Albert. 

The  statue  of  Kamehameha  that  we  5»e 
here  in  this  Rotunda  is  a  duplicate  of  one  : : 
the  most  photographed  objects  in  the  State 
of  Hawaii. 

Originally  created  by  the  American  sculptrr 
Thomas  Gould  In  1880  the  Kamehameha 
statue  was  unveiled  In  1883  and  has  remained 
in  view  in  front  of  the  State  Judiciary  Build- 
ing. The  duplicate  that  we  have  here  todav 
was  produced  by  a  team  of  Mr.  Clarence  P 
Ctirtls  and  Mr.  Ortho  Fairbanks  of  Salt  Lake 
City.  Mr.  Curtis  provided  the  technical 
knowledge  and  supervised  the  taking  of  the 
molds  and  Mr.  Fairbanks  coordinated  the 
endeavor  with  the  Commission  and  super- 
vised the  foundry  work.  I  would  like  t-o  rec- 
ognize Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Fairbanks  at  this 
time. 

It  is  now  my  great  honor  to  present  to  vou. 
His  Excellency,  the  Bishop  of  Honolulu,  the 
Most  Reverend  John  J.  Scanlan.  Bishop 
Scanlao. 

Bishop  ScANLAN.  Senator  Inouye,  Distin- 
guished  Guests  of  Church   and  State: 

It  Is  with  mingled  feelings  of  pride  and 
Joy,  the  humiUty  In  a  sense  of  unworthlness 
that  we  of  the  50th  State  Join  this  distin- 
guished assemblage  here  today  to  honor  Ha- 
waii and  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
adopted  sons.  It  is  my  particular  privilege 
to  represent  over  200,000  people  of  Hawaii 
who  profess   the  same  faith  which  Father 
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Damlen  professed.  But.  today,  we  Join  with 
all  the  clUzens  of  the  State  of  every  creed 
and  ethnic  background  and  express  for  them 
our  collective  Joy  and  pride  that  Hawaii  Nei 
has   this   opportunity   to   place  here   In   our 
Nation's  Capitol  the  statue  of  one  who  ex- 
empUfled  In  such  an  utterly  convincing  way 
the  spirit  of  aloha.  Humility  takes  poBseselon 
of  all  of  us  on  this  unique  occasion,  for  we 
know  that  the  motivation  which  inspired  the 
supreme  involvement  of  Damlen  in  the  suffer. 
mg  and  despair  of  Kalawao  springs  only  from 
a  greatness  of  soul  which  most  of  us  do  not 
have.  We  are  humble  In  this  proud  moment 
lor  Hawaii  because  we  have  realized  that  the 
dedication,  the  unflagging  courage,  and  un- 
wearying love  of  God  and  man  which  Damlen 
showed  are  the  possession  only  of  a  few.  His 
statue  will  stand  here  among  the  statues  of 
the  great  men  who  each  In  his  own  way  con- 
tributed   to   the   building   of   America.   This 
humble   but   sturdy   farmer's   son   from   the 
phiins  of  Flanders  takes  his  place  here  be- 
cause    his      contribution      to      Hawaii,      to 
America,  and  to  all  mankind  was  the  greatest. 
They    are    faith,    hope    and    love,    but    the 
greatest  of  these  is  love.  Many  of  the  great 
men  who  are  represented  here  were  men  of 
faith    and    courage,    hope    and    persistence 
Damlen  also  was  a  man  of  faith  and  hope 
but  especially  of  love.  His  claim  to  greatness 
Is  not  in  the  wisdom  which  discovered  that 
ordered   administration   and   proper   balance 
of   authority   given    to    us    bv   the   founding 
fathers  of  our  Republic,  and  neither  is  it  to 
be    found    in    the    daring    adventure    which 
opened  up  new  areas  In  our  broad  land,  nor 
In  the  military  victories  which  preserved  our 
union  and  our  liberties.  Damien's  greatness 
is  in  the  heroic  example  of  Christian  living 
which  he  gave  to  all.  Life,   liberty  and   the 
pursuit  of  happiness  are  human  rights    For 
Damlen.  life  meant  losing  it  for  the  sake  of 
Him  who  said    "he  who  loses  his  life  for  my 
sake  shall   find  it."  Liberty  meant  shutting 
himself  up  in  his  prison  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliffs  of  Molokal  for  16  years  that  he  and  his 
charges  might  possess  the  liberty  of  the  sons 
of  God.  His  pursuit  of  happiness  was  paced 
for  eternity  for  his  faith   told  him  the  age 
old  experience  of  mankind— that  the  human 
spirit  is  not  satisfled  with  even  the  best  that 
t:-as  life  can  offer.  Accordingly,  he  witnessed 
to  nls  Divine  Master  in  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree. 

Where  there  was  suffering,  he  brought  alle- 
viritlon.  Where  there  was  despair,  he  brought 
r.oi>e  Where  there  was  ugliness  and  de- 
formity of  flesh,  he  brought  beauty  of  soul. 
In  that  place  where  it  was  said  that  there 
•Aa.s  no  law  of  God  or  man  he  showed  what 
could  be  gained  by  humble  obedience  to  a 
Heavenly  Father.  Where  the  living  death  of 
leprosy  made  life  meaningless  and  without 
piirpose.  he  showed  man  the  vision  of  life 
eternal  and  the  privileged  way  of  the  suf- 
fering pilgrim. 

It  was  written  of  him  by  one- who  did  not 
sliare  his  faith  but  who  saw  and  admired 
his  greatness  of  soul  that  he  stepped  Into 
battle  under  the  eyes  of  God  to  succor  the 
afflicted  and  console  the  dying.  He  himself 
was  afflicted  In  his  turn  and  died  upon  the 
field  of  honor.  Greater  love  than  this  no  one 
n.Ts. 

Our  country  today  is  blessed  beyond  meas- 
ure with  the  material  things  made  possible 
by  the  intelligence,  energy  and  Industry  of 
our  people,  but  we  need  greater  values"  for 
the  human  spirit.  We  need  the  understand- 
in?  of  and  the  dedication  to  the  values  to 
which  the  life  of  Damlen  gives  witness  We 
need  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  human 
life  Itself  from  Its  very  beginnings.  We  need 
the  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  the  human 
person,  even  the  poorest  and  most  wretched. 
We  need  a  humanity  possessed  of  a  pity 
which  is  not  condescending  and  of  a  hu- 
mility which  thinks  of  duUes  before  rights 
We  need  that  attitude  of  mind  which  leads 
to  a  faithful  personal  adherance  to  the  blue- 
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print  for  living  given  to  us  In  The  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
It  includes  a  sense  of  Justice.  It  means  an  in- 
telligent patrloUsm  It  contains  the  simple 
virtues  indicated  by  home  and  altar  which 
make  for  true  greatness.  These  values  are 
not  merely  ideals  to  be  admired.  It  Is  not 
true  that  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  men. 
They  must  be  reached  and  put  Into  practice 
If  the  civilization  which  was  built  on  them 
Is  to  be  saved.  Damlen,  human  in  his  short 
temper  and  impatience,  human  in  his  stub- 
borness,  but  with  the  mark  of  divinity  in 
hU  loving  concern  for  the  most  wretched  of 
men  and  women,  speaks  now  from  this  seat 
of  civil  government  of  the  Nation  and  the 
word  he  utters  is  the  Hawaiian  word  which 
expresses  what  is  noblest  and  greatest  in 
us  all — it  is  Aloha 

Senator  Inoute.  Thank  you  very  much 
Bishop  Scanlan. 

In  a  selection  process  involving  sixty-six 
leading  sculptors  of  this  world,  the  Statu - 
tary  Hall  Commission  in  the  State  of  Hawaii 
selected  a  most  distinguished  modernist  of 
international  renown.  It  is  now  my  pleasure 
to  present  to  you.  the  artist.  Miss  Marisol 
Escobar    Miss  Escobar. 

Marisol  Escobar.  I  am  very  grateful  that  I 
was  asked  to  do  the  sculpture  of  Father 
Damlen  because  I  am  very  touched  by  his 
story.  From  all  the  photographs  they"  sent 
me  from  Hawaii,  I  chose  very  naturally  the 
most  interesting  one  tc  me,  which  was  the 
one  taken  when  he  was  older.  He  had  more 
character   when   he   had    fulfilled    himself. 

I  did  the  sculpture  exactly  the  same  size 
In  wood  because  I  always  work  in  wood  and 
It  was  the  way  in  which  Father  Damlen  liked 
to  work  also.  The  final  work  was  cast  in 
bronze  in  Italy.  I  did  the  sculpture  simply, 
directly,  and  sturdily  because  I  thought  these 
must  be  the  qualities  that  Father  Damlen 
had  in  order  to  devote  himself  so  completely 
to  the  lepers  I  hope  that  the  people  of 
Hawaii  will  come  to  find  it  a  fitting  tribute 
to  this  Holy  Man. 

Senator  Inodte.  Thank  you  very  much 
Miss  Escobar. 

To  unveil  the  statue  of  Father  Damlen  of 
Molokal  is  the  Reverend  Father  Ernest  Claes 
of  the  Sacred  Hearts  Order.  Father  Claes  is 
related  to  Father  Damlen.  He  was  baptized 
with  the  name  of  Damlen.  And  Father  Claes 
Joined  the  same  congregation  and  followed 
his  illustrious  relaUve  In  serving  the  people 
of  Hawaii  spiritually.  He  has  been  a  priest 
in  Hawaii  for  the  past  39  years,  and  is  deeply 
respected  and  loved  by  all  of  us  in  Hawaii. 
May  I  now  call  upon  Father  Claes  to  unveil 
the  statue  of  his  relative.  Father  Damlen. 

(The  statue  of  Father  Joseph  Damlen  De 
Veuster  is  unveiled  while  the  Kamehameha 
School  Choir  sings) 

Senator  Inouye.  May  I  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Father 
Damlen.  You  will  note  that  emblazoned  is 
the  Jeweled  Insignia  of  the  Order  of  the 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Royal  Order  of 
King  Kalakaua.  This  medal  was  bestowed  on 
Father  Damlen  by  Her  Royal  Highness,  the 
Princess  Regent  Lllluokalant.  The  word  keola 
means  "the  salvation",  "the  life",  or  "the 
health."  We  believe  this  Is  most  fitting  con- 
sidering the  service  provided  by  Father 
Damlen  to  the  people  of  Hawaii. 

And  now  representing  His  Majestv  King 
Baudouin  of  Belgium  Is  His  Excellency  Baron 
Louis  Scheyven.  the  Ambassador  of  Belgium. 
It  is  my  pleasure  and  my  great  honor  to  pre- 
sent to  you.  His  Excellency  Baron  Scheyven 
Ambassador  Schetven.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dis- 
tinguished Guests.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

Here  is  a  message  1  received  from  His  Maj- 
esty The  King  of  the  Belgians. 

"In  this  shrine  of  the  American  Nations 
where  each  State  of  the  Union  has  the  priv- 
ilege to  be  represented  by  the  effigy  of  two 
of  its  most  eminent  sons,  the  State  of  Hawaii 
has  chosen,  m  association  with  the  memory 
of  one  of  its  Kings,  my  countryman  Joseph 
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De  Veuster,  Father  Damlen,  knovm  to  the 
entire  world  for  his  exemplary  life  and  death 
at  Molokal , 

This  moving  tribute  deeply  touches  Bel- 
gium, in  the  name  of  mv  country  I  wish 
to  express  gratitude  to  our  American  friends 
and  especially  to  the  people  of  Hawaii  who 
more  than  thirty  years  ago— in  1936— agreed 
that  Father  Damien's  remains  leave  the  isles 
Where  he  devoted  so  many  years  of  his  life 
and  come  to  rest  forever  in  his  native  land 

Today,  by  paying  exceptional  homage  and 
acknowledging  as  one  of  their  own  the  man 
who.  some  time  ago,  gave  them  his  life,  the 
Hawaiian  people  remind  us  that  fraternity 
and  love  among  mankind  know  no  boundary. 

With  this  noble  idea,  we  associate  ourself 
with  all  our  heart." 

BArrnouiN, 
Ktng  of  the  Belgians 
And  now,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  I  wish  to 
tell  you  a  very  moving  story  about  Damien's 
boyhood    When   he   was  a  schoolboy,   every 
night  before  he  would  fall  asleep,  his  dear 
mother  would  read  to  him  a  chapter  from 
a  large  book  she  would  lay  across  her  knees 
The  title  of  that  book  was  the  Uves  of  the 
Holy  Martyrs  and  Hermits.  And  so.  one  day. 
the  young  Damlen.  when  he  was  on  his  way 
home  from  school,  decided  to  turn  his  com- 
panions   and    himself    Into    hermits.    They 
stopped  in  the  woods  to  practice  silence,  rec- 
ollection and  prayer  until  nightfall.  He  was 
only  8  years  old  at  the  time    Now,  later  on. 
when  Damlen  made  up  his  mind  to  embrace 
the  religious  life,  ihe  was  then  18  years  old) . 
he  sent   a   letter  to  his  parents  which   has 
been  kept:   "If  God  calls  me.  I  must  obey. 
In  refusing  to  answer  the  Divine  call  I  should 
be  exposing  myself  to  eternal   ruin.   As   for 
you.  the  good  God  could  punish  you  severely 
for  your  opposition  to  me  following  His  will." 
And   I  want  to  remind  some  of  you  and 
to  tell  all  of  you  that  when  it  was  possible 
in   1936.  for  the  body  of  Father  Damlen  to 
come  back  by  boat  to  Belgium,  the  King  and 
the  Cardinal,  as  well  as  the  American  Ambas- 
sador  and    all    authorities    were    present    in 
Antwerp  and  Joined  in  the  people  in  greet- 
ing Father  Damien's  body  as  it  touched  Bel- 
gian   soil    there.    According    to    reports    and 
articles  I  read  upon  their  publication  the  day 
after  the  ceremonies,  the  estimates  were  that 
more  than  one  million  Belgians  had   made 
the  effort   to  follow   the   long  cortege   from 
Antwerp  to  Tremeloo  where  Damien's  body 
was  put  to  rest.  And  so  he  came  home  a  hero". 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  we  have  here  two 
heroes  who  were  sent  to  this  shrine  bv  that 
wonderful   State   of   Hawaii     One   is   a   King 
and  one  is  a  leper.  And  as  a  Belgian   hero 
enters  the  Capitol   this  evening.   I  want    lo 
thank  the  authorities  concerned   for  having 
made  that  entry  of  a  countryman  of  mine 
possible.  If  ever  any  of  you  would  be  tired 
as  I  am,  sometimes,  of  our  own  smallness.  I 
strongly   believe  that   we  could   and   should 
find  Inspiration  in  the  example  given  to  the 
world   by  Father  Damlen — his  devotion,   hla 
offering  his  life,  a  lesson  which  should  benefit 
all    of    us     Ladles    and    Gentlemen,    let    us 
through  his  example,  have  enough  strength, 
vigor  and  enthusiasm   Let  us  aim  for  higher 
things! 

Senator  iNorve   Thank  you  very  much  Mr. 
Ambassador 

The  Very  Reverend  Henry  Svstermans  the 
Superior  General  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  Order. 
has  traveled  from  Rome  to  be  at  these  cere- 
monies honoring  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
members  of  his  congregation  I  wish  to  now 
call  upon  Father  Svstermans  for  his  response 
Father  Ststermans.  Tour  Excellencies 
Distinguished  Guests.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 
On  behalf  of  the  missionary  familv  to  which 
Father  Damlen  belonged.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
State  of  Hawaii  for  inviting  me  here  today. 
This  is  indeed  a  great  day  for  the  people  of 
Hawaii  and  for  all  men  of  good  will  all  over 
the  world  who  recognize  the  \'alue  of  per- 
sonal dedication  and  heroism. 
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Father  Damlen  De  Veuster  followed  faith- 
fully In  the  footateps  of  his  Master — the  blind 
saw,  the  lame  walked,  lepers  were  cleansed, 
the  good  news  was  proclaimed.  Most  faith- 
fully he  realized  the  word  and  the  example 
of  his  Master.  "This  Is  the  greatest  love  a 
man  can  show,"  said  Christ,  "that  he  should 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends." 

When  Father  Damlen  arrived  at  the  settle- 
ment of  Molokal  In  1873,  he  was  confronted 
with  the  state  of  affairs  which  would  have 
terrified  the  bravest  of  men.  Nearly  800  lepers 
were  there  huddled  together  In  f)overty  and 
dirt,  old  and  young,  those  who  had  pain  and 
those  who  were  heartily  attacked  by  the 
disease.  In  horrifying  promiscuity.  A  living 
graveyard  indeed.  He  set  to  work  at  once, 
knowing  quite  well  what  was  before  him. 
Everything  was  to  be  done  and  he  did  every- 
thing. He  took  care  of  bodies  and  souls,  for 
both  needed  his  help.  He  provided  food, 
clothing,  medicine,  water  supplies  and  clean 
cottages  for  his  unfortunate  flock.  When  they 
died  he  often  carried  out  their  bodies  in  his 
hands  or  made  their  crude  caskets  with  his 
own  hands.  He  encouraged  the  stronger  to  do 
some  gardening  so  that  flowers  might  embel- 
lish the  settlement.  He  organized  processions 
and  festivals  with  a  band  and  songs  Just  to 
help  Mslepers  turn  their  thoughts  from  mis- 
fry  CTraaually.  a  new  spirit  came  to  life  In 
the  settlement.  These  most  rejected  of  out- 
casts found  hope  and  confidence  again  be- 
cause they  came  to  know  that  there  was  a 
man  among  them  who  cared.  A  man  who 
loved  them,  a  man  of  great  heart,  a  man  who 
had  given  up  everything  to  go  and  live  with 
them  and  to  die  as  one  of  them.  Since  he 
had  a  strong  faith  in  God,  who  is  all  love, 
he  was  moved  by  a  simple  and  great  pas- 
sion— love  for  God  and  love  for  his  fellow 
men.  His  love  expressed  itself  not  merely  in 
empty  wishes  and  thin  words,  but  in  deeds. 
He  did  not  content  himself  with  the  asser- 
tion that  his  God  was  a  God  of  love.  He 
shouted  it  by  his  actions.  He  was  a  simple 
man.  He  speaks  to  us.  We  all  can  love  our 
fellow  men  with  simple  and  practical  deeds. 
If  I  might  borrow  words  from  the  Inaugural 
Address  of  President  Nixon:  "We  need  the 
energies  oi  our  people  enlisted  not  only  in 
grand  enterprises  but  more  impwrtantly  In 
those  small,  splendid  efforts.  With  these  we 
today  can  build  a  great  cathedral  of  the 
spirit.  Each  of  us  raising  it  one  stone  at  a 
time  as  he  reaches  out  to  his  neighbor,  help- 
ing, daring,  doing."  Thank  you. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Father  Systermans. 

His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI  is  represented 
this  afternoon  by  the  Apostolic  Delegate  to 
the  United  States,  His  Excellency  the  Apos- 
tolic Delegate  and  Archbishop  of  Tarsus.  Lulgi 
Raimondl.  May  I  present  to  you  His  Excel- 
lency. 

Ltnoi  Raimondi.  Mr.  Senator.  Mr.  Speaker 
of  the  House,  Bishop  Scanlan.  Distinguished 
Guests  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

All  through  history,  geniuses,  prophets  and 
saints  have  been  held  in  high  honor  as  the 
guiding  lights  of  humanity.  By  their  life  and 
work,  they  became  standard-bearers  in  the 
march  of  humanity.  As  a  poet  said :  "God  has 
stamped  in  them  a  greater  mark  of  Him- 
self." 

Saints,  In  particular,  are  the  embodiment 
of  the  highest  moral  ideals  of  perfection  and 
spiritual  nobility.  By  their  selflessness  and 
luminous  example,  they  have  been  a  constant 
inspiration  and  encouragement.  In  a  true 
sense,  they  have  helped  to  maintain  faith  In 
the  basic  goodness  and  worth  of  human  ex- 
istence. 

In  the  endless  variety  of  their  manifesta- 
tions, those  who  emerged  as  saintly  figures 
have  one  characteristic  in  common:  love  In 
its  purest  essence.  Love  expresses  Itself  In  giv- 
ing. Saints  have  not  only  given  of  themselves, 
but  have  given  themselves  In  the  service  of 
God  and  their  brethren. 

Father  Damlen  Is  certainly   In  ttoat  cate- 


gory of  extraordinary  men.  He  lived  his  life 
of  love  and  dedication  In  a  most  heroic  yet 
unassuming  and  self-effacing  way.  He  lived 
for  others:  those  whose  needs  were  greatest. 
He  brought  to  the  lepers  of  Molokal  the 
riches  of  his  spirit,  the  warmth  of  Christian 
charity.  He  radiated  light  and  hope  where 
there  were  suffering,  darkness,  and  despair. 
His  life  has  been  an  epopoeia  of  love.  His  work 
reveals  the  greatness  of  his  soul.  His  example 
will    shine    forever. 

We  who  have  gathered  In  this  august  place, 
the  center  and  heart  of  the  Nation  which 
honors  his  memory,  as  well  as  that  of  an- 
other outstanding  figure  In  Hawaiian  history, 
are  conscious  of  the  greatness  of  this  hum- 
ble missionary  from  Belgium  and  of  the  debt 
of  gratitude  that  we  owe  him. 

We  congratulate  the  officials  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  for  entrusting  the  memory  of  these 
two  distinctive  figures  to  the  admiration  and 
gratitude  of  the  American  people.  Enshrined, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  Nation's  Capitol,  they  will 
be  revered  along  with  many  others  who  have 
contributed  to  the  greatness  of  the  country 
and  who  will  continue  to  Inspire  new  gen- 
erations. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you  very  much 
Your  Excellency. 

Because  of  a  problem  of  great  gravity  and 
urgency  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 
has  found  it  Impossible  to  be  here  with  us 
this  afternoon  to  personally  present  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  these  two 
statues.  Representing  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  the  Honorable  John  A.  Burns, 
I  ara  pleased  to  present  to  you,  Mr.  Myron 
Thompson,  his  Administrative  Director.  Mr. 
Thompson. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Your  Excellencies,  Distin- 
guished Guests.  Sons  and  Daughters  and 
Friends  of  Hawaii  Nei.  Aloha  e  na  hoaloha.  na 
makamaka.  a  me  na  olwl  o  Hawaii,  aloha  ka 
kou. 

I  Greetings  to  acquaintances  and  friends 
with  whom  I  break  bread  with  and  native 
Hawallans — aloha  to  all  of  us.) 

It  Is  with  profound  pride  and  great  Joy 
that  I  present  to  our  Nation  today,  a  gift 
from  the  people  of  the  sovereign  State  of 
Hawaii,  In  the  form  of  bronze  statues  of  the 
two  most  distinguished  citizens  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Islands.  King  Kamehameha  the 
Great  and  Father  Damlen  have  been  Judged 
eminently  worthy  of  a  place  of  honor  among 
the  greatest  heroes  of  the  United  States. 
They  will  henceforth  be  enshrined  vrith 
George  Washington.  Ethan  Allen,  Henry  Clay. 
Andrew  Jackson.  Robert  E.  Lee.  Pere  Mar- 
quette. Sequoya.  Father  Serra.  Daniel  Web- 
ster. Brlgham  Young  and  scores  of  other  great 
men  and  women  whose  lives  formed  the 
foundation  stones  of  America. 

Two  aspects  of  our  gift  giving  are  especial- 
ly to  be  not«d  on  this  historic  occasion. 
First,  these  statues  represent  the  will  and 
free  choice  of  all  the  people  of  Hawaii,  ex- 
pressed through  the  democratic  process  which 
has  distinguished  our  great  Nation  from 
those  In  which  the  power  structure  Is  con- 
trolled neither  by  the  people  nor  for  the 
people.  By  a  non- violent  petition,  by  pub- 
lic dialogue,  by  extensive  legislative  debate 
and  by  the  full,  free,  and  fair  votes  of 
the  people's  elected  representatives,  the  cit- 
izens of  Hawaii  chose  their  two  greatest 
heroes  from  a  long  list  of  illustrious  candi- 
dates, and  they  selected  in  the  same  op>en 
manner  the  artist  and  craftsmen  who  were 
to  prepare  the  statues  that  you  see  here. 
The  second  aspect  of  our  gift  giving  Is  found 
In  the  two  remarkable  men  selected  as  the 
noblest  In  the  unique  history  of  our  Pacific 
Island  State.  We  have  chosen  a  Polynesian 
High  Chief.  We  now  rightly  call  him  King 
because  of  his  extraordinary  achievement  In 
uniting  for  the  first  time  communities  of 
all  the  Hawaiian  Islands  under  his  supreme 
dominion.  He  was  a  king  by  reason  of  his 
birth  among  the  "Alii"  or  ruling  chiefs  of  his 
home  Island.  He  was  king  by  right  of  con- 


test and  conquest.  He  was  king  by  reason 
of  his  natural  courage,  his  ability  to  govern 
well,  and  his  exceptional  native  wisdom.  This 
wisdom  was  tested  to  the  utmost  when  pro- 
found changes  shook  the  native  Hawaiian 
social  structure  after  the  unprecedented  ar- 
rival of  the  strange  white  men  from  un- 
known lands  In  the  ships  of  Captain  James 
Cook.  It  was  shortly  after  Cook's  arrival  that 
Kamehameha  met  another  naval  explorer, 
the  Russian  Von  Kotzebue.  He  was  so  deep- 
ly Impressed  by  Kamehameha  that  he  wrote 
later  and  I  quote:  "He  (Kamehameha)  de- 
serves to  have  a  monument  erected  to  him" 
This  prophetic  suggestion  has  been  fulfilled. 
Kamehameha  should  not  be  caricatured  by 
those  who  have  not  studied  their  history 
well.  He  was  a  king,  and  kingly,  and  is 
most  worthy  of  national  esteem.  Hawaii  has 
also  chosen  a  European  missionary  for  the 
honors  of  national  Statuary  Hall.  Father 
Damlen  was  a  deeply  humble,  worker- 
priest  of  outstanding  virtue.  He  freely 
chose  as  his  way  of  life,  for  16  years,  the 
role  of  servant  to  the  most  neglected  of  the 
Hawaiian  people — the  suffering  victims  of 
leprosy  on  the  Island  of  Molokal.  He  was  a 
revolutionary  who  upset  the  comfortable  lives 
of  many  in  his  time  by  his  total  and  un- 
wavering commitment  to  suffering  humanity. 
His  compassionate  courage  is  legendary. 

His  name  is  revered  around  the  globe.  His 
greatness  is  in  his  simplicity  and  his  spirit 
of  poverty.  This  simplicity  is  aptly  summed 
up  in  these  few  words  from  one  of  his  let- 
ters to  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Hawaii,  and  I  quote:  "Kindness  to  all. 
charity  to  the  needy,  a  sympathizing  hand 
to  the  suffering  and  the  dying."  The  mil- 
lions Who  win  visit  these  .statues  this  year 
and  in  the  future  will  see  in  the  Marisol 
statue  of  Father  Damlen  the  face  of  a  leper 
and  the  face  of  a  saint.  It  was  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  who  propheslzed  that  100  years 
after  Damien's  death  the  process  of  his 
canonization  would  be  under  way.  Today,  ur. 
this  memorable  occasion  of  the  80th  Ann;- 
versary  of  Damien's  death,  that  prophe.^v 
has  been  fulfilled.  Not  only  is  Damien  revered 
by  his  own  Church,  but  his  memory  is  made 
even  more  glorious  by  the  tribute  wiilch  the 
State  pays  to  him  for  his  humanltarlanisni. 
In  this  we  see  the  ideal  relationship  f 
Church  and  State,  neither  union  nor  separ.i- 
tion.  but  cooperation  and  mutual  respect 

In  King  Kamehameha  and  Father  Damirn 
of  Hawaii,  heroes  representative  of  the  cul- 
tures of  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  hem- 
ispheres, we  have  symbols  of  the  basic  unity 
and  oneness  of  a  human  family.  Our  State 
of  Hawaii,  observing  this  year  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  statehood,  recognizes  that  it  ;s 
blessed  among  the  communities  of  the  globe 
in  the  harmony  which  characterizes  our  so- 
ciety and  its  resultant  broader  vision  of  that 
world.  In  the  legacies  left  to  us  by  such 
heroes  as  Kamehameha  and  Damlen,  we  hr.d 
the  inspiration  to  believe  that  harmr:;y 
among  all  races  of  mankind  is  God's  elear 
mandate  to  all  of  us.  In  their  lives  we  ha.e 
found  the  examples  of  wisdom,  of  couraee. 
respect  and  service  to  our  fellow  men  whirh 
transend  all  narrow  boundaries  of  national 
origin,  creed  and  color  of  skin. 

Today,  we  give  to  the  United  States  a:id 
to  the  world,  in  these  statues,  in  the  lives  ot 
Kamehameha  and  Damien.  evidence  of  the 
trvith  of  our  Hawaii  State  Motto — Ua-mau- 
ke-ea-o-ka-aina-i-ka-pono.  The  life  of  '  le 
land  is  perpetuated  by  righteousness.  Aloha 
pumehana  kakou — May  love  abide  with  -js 
all.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you  very  much 

The  statues  of  Father  Damien  of  Molokai 
and  Kamehameha  the  Great  will  be  accepted 
in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  by  a  great  American,  the  Major- 
ity Leader  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  senior  Senator  of  the  State  of  Montana, 
the  Honorable  Mike  Mansfield.  Senator 
Mansfield. 
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Senator  Mansteeld.  Mr.  Ambstssador.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Your  Excellencies,  Very  Reverend. 
Reverend  Fathers.  Beloved  Sisters.  Members 
of  the  Clergy.  Our  Fellow  CitizenB,  My  Fellow 
Americans: 

The  men  and  women  p>ortrayed  in  stone  In 
the  Capitol  are  an  inspiration  to  the  count- 
less Americans  from  all  parts  of  our  Nation 
who  visit  this  building  and  this  hall  each 
year.  In  this  honored  group,  we  now  add  the 
sculptured  figures  of  the  two  remarkable 
men  who  have  been  chosen  for  inclusion  by 
the  people  of  Hawaii  what  It  is  today — a  great 
contributor  to  the  strength  and  progress  of 
the  Union.  It  is  fitting  that  the  men  who  are 
honored  today  were  a  European  and  an  in- 
diglnous  Hawaiian.  In  their  different  na- 
tional and  racial  origins,  they  mirror  the 
melting  pot  as  it  has  existed  so  uniquely  In 
the  50th  State.  In  Hawaii,  races  not  only 
hved  in  harmony  with  races  but  more  and 
mere  and  in  a  higher  sense  they  lived  with- 
out race.  The  man  responsible  for  the  politi- 
cal integration  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  King 
Kamehameha.  and  the  man  who  exemplified 
the  humanitarian  spirit  that  characterizes 
Hawaii,  the  Belgian  Father  Damien.  richly 
deserve  the  honor  we  pay  them  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

Kamehameha  the  Great  was  determined 
in  war  and  Just  in  peace.  He  brought  the 
warring  islands  for  the  first  time  under  one 
roof.  He  reigned  with  wisdom,  understand- 
ing well  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  his 
peoples.  He  led  them  to  higher  levels  of  eco- 
nomic well  being  and  political  stabllitv  by 
encouraging  agriculture,  industry,  and'effi'- 
cient  administration,  and  by  the  act  of  seek- 
ing a  friendship  with  foreigners  to  whom  he 
extended  Hawaii's  traditional  aloha,  a  heart- 
felt warmth  of  welcome  to  the  stranger.  For 
his  acts  of  enlightened  leadership.  Kame- 
hameha the  First  is  remembered  with  re- 
jpect  and  admiration  throughout  the  State. 
."^nd  Kamehameha  Is  the  first  monarch  to  be 
honored  In  these  hallowed  halls  of  democ- 
racy. The  supreme  Christian  charity  of  Fa- 
iier  Damien  will  remain  a  profound  inspira- 
tion to  Hawaiians.  all  Americans,  and  to  all 
mankind. 

Dedicated  to  the  service  of  Ood  and  to  all 
of  God's  children.  Father  Damien  devoted 
his  life  to  the  victims  of  leprosy  on  the  Island 
o:  Molokal.  There  compassion  and  tireless 
self  sacrifice  brought  physical  comfort  and 
fpirltual  hope  to  the  afflicted  and  dvlng.  For 
his  reward,  he  accepted  with  religious  ecstasy 
his  own  death  as  a  leper. 

These  were  great  men  of  a  great  State.  I 
am  honored  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  Capi- 
tol, therefore,  the  sculptured  likeness  of  King 
Kamehameha  the  Great  and  Father  Damien. 
who  will  henceforth  represent  the  State  of 
Hawaii  In  Statuary  Hall. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  vou  verv  much 
Senator  Mansfield. 

And  as  we  close  this  happv  ceremony,  I 
wish  to  recognize  the  young  ladles  and  g"en- 
tlemen  who  participated  In  these  ceremonies. 
All  of  these  young  girls  and  boys  are  students 
"i  a  school  named  after  the  Great  Kame- 
hameha. Opened  in  1887.  in  fulfillment  of 
a  will  of  Princess  Bernlce  Pauahi  Bishop  the 
preat  granddaughter  of  the  King.  Kame- 
hameha School  presently  has  an  enrollment 
of  over  3.000  students. 

May  we  give  a  special  applause  for  our 
young  friends  here. 

And  now  may  I  call  upon  the  Apostolic 
Delegate  to  the  United  States  for  the  bene- 
diction. Will  you  all  rise? 

Luigl  Raimondi.  Merciful  and  eternal  God 
^■e  are  grateful  for  all  the  great  things  we 
have  been  witnessing  today  In  commemorat- 
ing the  memory  of  great  men  who  have 
i'ided  their  country  and  given  .1  great  exam- 
ple to  follow  to  each  one  of  us.  gathered 
here  from  many  countries,  many  races.  We 
recognize  your  paternity.  We  recognize  that 
•ve  are  your  children.   And   we  strive   to  see 

in  each  here  one  of  our  neighbors  the  re- 
flection of  your  protections,  particularly  your 


love.  We  ask  you  to  help  us  to  live  in  pater- 
nal harmony,  understanding  and  love 
AMEN. 

Senator  Inoctye.  The  anthem  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  Hawaii  Ponoi,  was  the  anthem  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii,  the  Republic  of 
Hawaii,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  now 
the  State  of  Hawaii.  May  I  call  upon  the 
United  States  Marine  Band  for  Hawaii  Ponoi. 

To  close  this  ceremony,  the  people  of 
Hawaii  would  wish  to  present  to  you  our 
most  sacred  word.  A  word  that  means  hello 
and  goodbye,  but  most  importantly  it  means 
I  love  you  To  all  of  you — Aloha.  iThe  United 
States  Marine  Corps  Band  plays  Hawaii 
Ponoi ) 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  PLAN 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  a  most 
significant  decision  was  taken  yesterday 
by  the  Nixon  administration — one  which 
deserves  our  recognition  and  support. 

For  many  weeks  a  controversy  has 
swirled  about  the  so-called  Philadelphia 
plaii.  an  equal  opportunity  compliance 
program  first  put  into  effect  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area  in  July  of  this  year.  Under 
this  program,  designed  to  implement  a 
1965  Executive  order  requiring  equal 
employment  opportunity  in  Federal  con- 
tracts and  federally  assisted  construc- 
tion work,  six  construction  trades  were 
required  to  set  specific  goals  for  the  utili- 
zation of  minority  employees,  and  to 
make  every  good  faith  efifort  to  reach 
those  goals. 

Yesterday,  in  a  joint  press  conference, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Attorney 
General  disposed,  once  and  for  all,  of  the 
specious  argument  that  the  plan  was  il- 
legal because  it  \1olated  a  provision  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  declaring  that  race 
and  national  origin  could  not  be  used  as 
a  factor  in  employment.  According  to  the 
Attorney  General  1 

There  is  no  inherent  inconsistency  between 
a  requirement  that  each  qualified  employee 
and  applicant  be  individually  treated  with- 
out regard  to  race,  and  a  requirement  that 
an  employer  make  every  good  faith  effort  to 
achieve  a  certain  range  of  minority  em- 
ployment. 

In  his  Statement,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral recognized  the  fact  that  the  con- 
struction unions  are  often  in  a  position 
not  only  of  discriminating  against  mi- 
nority workers,  but  of  dominating  the 
hiring  system  as  well.  Such  practices 
make  it  nearly  impossible  for  qualified 
blacks  to  obtain  jobs  on  federally 
financed  construction  projects.  An  at- 
tempt to  overcome  such  practices  could 
never  be   'discriminatory." 

Secretary  Shultz  has  fought  long  and 
hard  for  equal  opportunity  in  the  con- 
struction trades.  Yesterday's  joint  an- 
nouncement represents  a  major  victory. 
It  is  a  victory  for  the  minority  workers, 
who  will  now  find  their  employment  op- 
portunities expanded  as  the  Philadelphia 
plan,  or  modifioations  thereof,  take  root 
in  other  cities.  It  is  a  victorj^  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  for  the  adminis- 
tration, which  has  recognized  the  roots 
of  discontent  among  America's  poor  and 
its  minorities  and  has  taken  steps  to  an- 
swer this  discontent.  But  most  of  all.  it 
represents  a  victory  for  America  itself, 
for  it  is  the  begirming  of  a  clear  commit- 
ment to  equal  employment  opportunity, 
and  with  employment  can  come  the  es- 
sentials of  a  better  life  for  all  Americans. 


CUTBACKS  IN  HEALTH  RESEARCH 
FORCES  WRECKING  THE  MORALE 
OF  HEALTH  SCIENTISTS  WORK- 
ING FOR  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
we  in  the  Senate  have  an  obligation  to 
the  people  of  this  coimtry  to  protest  vig- 
orously the  callous  cutbacks  the  admin- 
istration is  making  in  the  Nation's 
health  programs. 

The  announcement  that  there  will  be 
a  cutback  this  year  in  research  in  many 
chi-onic  diseases  and  a  termination  of 
much  of  this  research  next  year  is  one  of 
the  most  heartless  pronouncements  the 
administration  could  make. 

This  administration  is  saying  that  to 
save  a  few  dollars  it  is  willing  to  put  an 
end  to  research  which  might  find  a  pre- 
vention or  a  cure  to  many  of  the  killing 
and  disabling  diseases.  A  cutback  in  re- 
search in  heart  disease  and  cancer  means 
countless  more  Americans  are  being  con- 
demned to  suffer  from  these  chronic, 
killing  diseases. 

Dr.  R.  Lee  Clark,  medical  director  of 
the  University  of  Texas  M.  D.  Anderson 
Hospital  in  Houston,  has  stated  publicly 
that  most  major  forms  of  cancer  could 
be  conquered  by  the  year  1976  if  we 
would  but  make  it  a  national  goal.  But 
the  announced  cutbacks  in  research  in- 
dicate this  administration  has  given  the 
lives  of  those  now  suffering  from  cancer 
and  the  future  victims  of  cancer  a  low 
priority  in  its  evaluation  of  what  is  and 
what  is  not  important. 

Instead  of  having  a  cure  for  cancer  bv 
1976.  the  200th  birthday  of  our  Nation, 
this  administration  appears  to  be  on  a 
course  of  draggmg  out  a  war  in  South- 
east Asia  until  1976. 

While  the  American  people  are  un- 
doubtedly perplexed  by  this  administra- 
tion's decision  to  say,  virtually,  it  is  giv- 
ing up  on  trying  to  solve  the  great  health 
needs  of  America,  the  professionals  in 
the  health  field  are  dismayed  and  dis- 
heartened. 

Mike  Causey,  writing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  Wednesday.  September  24.  1969. 
reports  of  the  breakdown  o'  morale 
among  the  scientists  in  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  as 
cutbacks  are  ordered  in  research  pro- 
grams. Many  of  these  talented  people, 
Mr.  Causey  says,  have  decided  to  leave 
the  Government  because  of  the  cut- 
backs. It  will  take  years  to  reassemble 
these  research  teams  once  they  have 
been  broken  up. 

It  is  imperative  that  this  Nation  ex- 
amine its  priorities,  find  where  its  em- 
phasis is.  decide  if  it  is  going  to  forsake 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  people  and 
downgrade  the  quality  of  life  in  these 
United  States  and  do  all  of  this  to  pro- 
vide the  billions  of  dollars  spent  on  a 
war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Causey  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

HEW  CtTTS  Hrr  Morale  or  Its  .Scientists 

(By  Mike  Causey) 

Program     cuts — real     and     rumored — have 

hurt  employee  morale  at  the  Department  of 

Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  The  result 

is  that  many  young  scientists  in  the  agency 
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are  looking  for  other  Jobe,  and  long-time 
program  managers  have  been  advised  to  find 
some  place  (other  than  where  they  arei  they 
might  be  itsefiil. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  has  been 
told  to  make  a  5  per  cent  cut  In  continuation 
grants — on-going  research  programs,  and  a 
10  per  cent  reduction  In  new  grants.  This 
will  mean  cutbacks  In  research  In  such 
chronic  disease  programs  as  heart,  cancer, 
diabetes,  and  other  major  medical  programs. 
Officials  say  the  cutbacks  wont  affect  re- 
search In  nutrition,  smoking  and  health  and 
kidney  disease. 

But  some  of  the  best  talent,  young  and 
old,  at  NIH  are  Involved  In  the  heEU't  and 
cancer  programs.  Many  of  the  young  scien- 
tists— doing  their  mlUtary  bitch  with  the 
Public  Health  Service — have  already  decided 
to  leave  the  government  because  of  the  pro- 
gram cutbacks. 

Administrative  workers  tu-e  also  worried 
about  the  phasedown  of  many  programs  in 
which  they've  spent  entire  careers.  Rumor 
has  It  that  their  budgets  will  be  cut  up  to  20 
per  cent,  and  oflScials  can't  promise  them  that 
entire  programs  won't  be  shut  down. 

tiKW  Itself  is  in  a  bind  because  Congress 
still  hasn't  approved  Its  budget.  It  is  operat- 
ing at  ISM  year's  financial  level,  unsure  what 
CbngresB  "will  finally  vote  It  and  what  further 
cuts  the  Administration  will  make  because 
of  Increased  Medicare  and  Medicaid  costs. 

Officials  who  would  like  to  head  ofT  mass 
resignations  (that  is  failure  to  re-enllst) 
within  the  Public  Health  Service  can't  prom- 
ise the  young  doctors  and  other  scientists 
that  programs  they've  been  working  on  will 
be  continued.  Many  of  them  have  decided  to 
go  with  universities — which  will  o{>erate  off 
federal  grants — or  to  go  Into  private  practice 
where  the  money.  If  not  their  hearts,  is  to  be 
found. 

Another  result  of  the  cuts  is  that  scientific 
and  professional  people — at  PHS  and  the 
Consumer  Protection  and  Environmental 
Health  Services — have  been  shunted  to  ad- 
ministrative and  clerical   duties. 


THE  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President, 
during  the  recent  debate  on  the  military 
authorization  bill,  I  commented  several 
times  that  the  debate  was  more  than  due 
and  that  it  could  result  in  good  for  the 
country.  Now  that  it  is  over,  I  have  some 
doub's  about  my  observations,  for  In  re- 
viewing the  Record  I  And  practically 
nothing  mentioned  by  those  opposed  to 
the  committee  bill  as  to  the  threat  in- 
volved. Nor  did  I  hear  or  read  anything 
ab3Ut  the  defense  of  our  people,  our 
country,  our  freedom. 

The  current  issue  of  Air  Force  Space 
D'gcst  contains  an  editorial,  written  by 
John  Loosbrock,  which  gets  pretty  close 
to  the  feelings  I  have  on  reviewing  those 
eight  long  weeks.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The    New    PoLmciAUs    and    the    Defense 

BiTDGET 

(By  John  P.  Loosbrock) 
In  a  remarkably  illuminating  analysis,  be- 
ginning on  page  46  of  this  issue.  Senior 
Editor  Claude  Wltze  points  out  that  the  mili- 
tary budget  debate  has  been  turned  into  a 
symbolic  exercise  by  those  who  would  like  to 
slash  mlUtary  expenditures  drastically.  The 
announced  aim  is  to  reduce  tensions  between 
the  US  and  USSR  on  the  one  hand  and.  on 
the  other  hand,  to  spend  more  public  money 
on  the  economic  and  social  problems  that 


plague  the  nation.  For  lack  of  a  better  term, 
we  will  borrow,  and  abbreviate,  Herman 
KahB's  term  for  this  group.  Kahn  calls  them, 
collectively,  the  New  Political  Milieu.  We 
will  refer  to  them  as  the  New  Politicians, 
since  the  old  words,  Uberal  and  conservative, 
simply  do  not  apply  In  this  context 

What  has  happened,  In  our  Judgment.  Is 
that  the  New  Politicians  have  been  so  blinded 
by  their  own  oratorical  smokepots  that  they 
overkK>k  several  Important  considerations 
thai  are  pertinent  to  their  own  arguments 
and  desires. 

Central  to  any  discussion  of  national  se- 
curity pwllcy  must  be  a  threat.  No  one  wants 
a  military  establishment  for  its  own  sake, 
least  of  all  those  who  serve  In  It.  whether 
willingly  or  unwlUlngly.  There  Is  no  noblUty 
In  make-work  or  featherbedding.  The  New 
Politicians  either  Ignore  the  threat  or  down- 
grade it.  There  is  room  for  argimient  here, 
of  course,  but  the  solid  evidence  of  any 
mellowing  of  Communist  aggressive  aims  Is 
hard  to  find.  We  do  not  find  it  in  Vietnam, 
nor  at  the  Paris  peace  table,  nor  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The  New  Politicians  say  the  national  se- 
curity budget  is  swollen.  It  is  big,  for  a  fact. 
No  one  calls  880  billion  a  piddling  sum.  But 
the  New  Politicians  like  to  Ignore  what  has 
made  it  so  big.  Certainly  It  is  not  the  ad- 
vanced, high  technology,  strategic  systems 
such  as  ABM,  or  AMSA,  or  Improved  missiles. 
We  are  spending  less,  relatively  and  abso- 
lutely, on  strategic  systems  now  than  we  were 
back  in  1959. 

No,  It  is  Vietnam  that  has  swollen  the 
military  budget.  And  how  did  this  come 
about?  Vietnam  Is  a  direct  outgrowth  of 
theories  of  limited  war  gleefully  seized  on  by 
the  New  Politicians  of  1961  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  John  Poster  Dulles'  "massive  retalia- 
tion." The  new  strategy  l)ecame  coupled  with 
the  self-proclaimed  ability  of  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Robert  S.  McNamara,  a  New 
Politician  In  his  own  right,  to  manage  the 
war  without  straining  either  the  pocketbooks 
or  the  patience  of  the  American  people  It 
was  this  combination  that  inflated  the  de- 
fense budget  to  its  present  size. 

The  New  Politicians  say  that  the  money 
can  be  better  si)ent  in  solving  such  problems 
as  pwverty,  housing,  education,  and  transpor- 
tation. This  view,  however  desirable.  Is  fal- 
lacious on  several  counts.  As  Bmeet  W. 
Lefever,  a  serious  advocate  of  arms  control, 
disarmament,  and  peace,  has  Indicated,  such 
savings  are  more  likely  to  go  into  tax  reduc- 
tions than  into  domestic  welfare  programs. 
Indeed,  Lefever  points  out  the  high  inconsist- 
ency of  the  New  Politicians  when  they  Ignore 
the  historical  truth  that  social  programs  have 
fared  much  better  in  times  of  large  military 
budgets  than  in  times  of  reduced  defense 
spending 

In  their  criticisms  of  cost  overruns  and 
other  examples  of  so-called  military  Ineffi- 
ciency, the  New  Politicians  imply  that  there 
Is  little  waste,  inefficiency,  or  corruption  in 
nonnUlitary  government  spending  But  there 
has  been  no  Billle  Sol  Estes  In  the  defense 
business  since  World  War  n.  And  what  about 
the  welfare  check  scandals  In  New  York  when 
the  money  wound  up  In  Swiss  bank  accounts 
Instead  of  In  the  pockets  of  the  poor?  Or  a 
recent  case  In  Washington  where  both  the 
government  and  the  Pord  Foundation  were 
swindled  out  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  that  were  supposed  to  be  used  to 
make  artisans  out  of  welfare  recipients?  Sim- 
ply because  the  defense  budget  is  so  big,  the 
military  has  evolved  a  procurement  expertise 
unmatched  elsewhere  In  the  government.  In 
truth,  the  socially  oriented  agencies  would 
not  know  how  to  spend  $40  billion  wisely  If 
they  got  It  tomorrow.  They  probably  would 
have  to  turn  to  the  professional  military 
managers.  Just  as  NASA  did  with  Apollo. 

Moet  important  of  all,  and  a  pwint  com- 
pletely Ignored  by  the  New  Politicians.  Is  the 
beneficial  impact  of  high  technological  risk 
programs  on  the  economy  that  must  feed, 


clothe,  house,  and  educate  our  people.  Ad- 
vanced technology  projecta  demand  ma- 
chinery that  wUl  run  hotter,  use  fuel  more 
efflcieatly,  weigh  leas,  perform  more  func- 
tions with  greater  precision,  last  longer,  and 
be  more  reliable. 

All  this  Is  what  generates  new  ideas,  new 
concepts,  new  products,  and  more  Jobs.  Dry- 
ing up  the  well  of  technological  demand  Is 
self-defeating,  as  the  New  Politicians  win 
discover  if  they  have  their  way.  Direct  ex- 
penditures for  welfare  are  necessary,  but  they 
are  a  quick  fix  that  does  not  solve  the  basic 
problem.  If  technology  does  not  move  ahead 
simultaneously,  the  quick  fix  becomes  a  per- 
manent panacea,  and  eventually  there  Is  no 
money  to  finance  it. 

Ask  ,the  British. 


BRITON    WARNS    OF    RUSSIA'S 
BROTHERLY  GUISE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Washington  Post  published  an  article 
by  Hugh  Seton- Watson,  one  of  the  top 
British  authorities  on  Soviet  afrair.s. 
which  I  found  remarkable  for  its  blunt - 
ness  and  for  its  commonsense  quality.  It 
was  all  the  more  remarkable  because  we 
live  in  an  era  when  blinkered  thinking 
has  become  fashionable  and  hard  truths 
about  the  Soviet  Union  are  frowned  upon 
as  unfashionable. 

Professor  Seton-Watson  took  partic- 
ular issue  with  those  Western  "pseudo- 
liberals,"  as  he  calls  them,  who  believe 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  "are  converging,"  or  are  growing 
more  and  more  alike,  and  who,  accord- 
ingly, believe  that  the  world  will  be  a 
more  attractive  place  if  we  accept  its 
division  into  two  vast  spheres  of  in- 
fluence, one  Soviet,  the  other  American. 

Says  Professor  Seton-Watson: 

Enthusiasts  for  this  noble  vision  will 
hardly  be  deterred  by  mere  evidence.  Sovle: 
spokesmen  addressing  their  own  public  in- 
variably repudiate  spheres-of-lnfluence  and 
convergence  theories  and  insist  on  the  com- 
plete Impossibility  of  "Ideological  coexist- 
ence" between  the  "bourgeois"  and  "social- 
ist" worlds.  The  essence  of  the  sin  of  the 
C:!zech  and  Slovak  Communists,  from  which 
they  had  to  be  saved  by  the  Invasion  of  baK 
a  million  troops,  was  that  they  believed  in 
ideological  coexistence. 

Professor  Seton-Watson  points  out 
that  the  general  tone  of  the  Soviet  press 
In  recent  months  suggests  that  the  bigots 
and  fundamentalists  have  gained  con- 
trol, and  that  this  is  not  likely  to  make 
for  more  peaceful  policies.  He  raises  the 
possibility  of  a  Soviet  inv£ision  of  Ru- 
mania, pointing  out  that  the  conse- 
quences of  such  an  invasion  would  be 
unpredictable.  He  said: 

PartK:ularly  serious  would  be  the  danger  : 
fighting  spilling  over  into  Tugoelavia.  I: 
Russian  armies  entered  Slovenia,  with  bo;  i 
Austria  and  Italy  In  immediate  danger.  ab.=;  - 
lutely  nothing  can  be  jwedicted.  The  wlllln<;- 
ness  of  the  NATO  powers  to  put  up  w;;  i 
almost  any  degree  of  provocation  Is  not  :'-■■ 
doubt.  Unfortunately,  such  willingness  is  :: 
g^uarantee  against  disaster. 

I  invite  attention,  in  particular  to  tiie 
following  paragraphs  which  I  have  ex- 
cerpted from  Professor  Seton-Watson  .s 
article: 

Today,  everyone  in  Central  Europe  see.^ 
that  the  fundamental  fact  is  Russian  expl  .- 
tation,  and  that  this  exploitation  Is  utte.-iy 
odious,  a  force  not  of  progress  but  of  Impt  - 
erlshment  and  oppression. 

Central  Europe  Is  explosive  today  becau.^e 
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It  is  oi^ressed.  This  oppression  is  not  an 
"Internal  matter"  to  which  the  Western  pow- 
ers can  be  indifferent.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  decisive  factor  for  or  against  long-term 
peace  in  Europe,  for  or  against  the  long-term 
survival  of  the  Western  European  nations.  As 
long  as  this  oppression  lasts,  there  cannot  be 
a  peaceful  coexistence  of  American  and  So- 
viet spheres  in  Europe.  If  United  States  for- 
eign policy  does  not  recognize  this,  it  wUl 
fall,  and  its  failure  will  Involve  our  common 
ruin. 

The  United  States  will  not  be  able  to 
achieve  a  durable  relationship  with  the  So- 
viet Union  in  the  world  as  a  whole  until  it 
can  convince  the  Soviet  leaders  that  oppres- 
sion of  the  people  of  Central  Europe  and 
threats  to  the  people  of  the  Balkans  are 
fraught  with  mortal  danger,  no  less  to  them- 
selves than  to  their  victims.  It  may  take  a 
long  time  to  convince  them  of  this,  but  that 
does  not  remove  the  duty  to  persevere. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  Professor 
Seton-Watson's  article,  entitled  "Briton 
Warns  of  Russia's  Brotherly  Guise,  "  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Briton  Warns  of  Russia's  Brotherly  Guise 
(By  Hugh  Seton-Watson'  i 

Recent  events  in  Czechoslovakia  Inevitably 
recall  those  of  30  years  ago.  Prom  a  new 
Munich  in  August,  1968.  we  have  moved  on 
:o  a  new  Protectorate  in  August.  1969.  Or 
perhaps  a  better  parallel  Is  with  Vichy. 

The  men  who  now  rule  In  Prague  are  mostly 
good  Czechs  or  Slovaks  trying  to  save  their 
country,  as  the  men  who  ruled  in  Vichy  in 
1940  were  good  Frenchmen  trving  to  save 
Prance.  Four  years  later  power  had  passed  to 
French  traitors  and  torturers  In  the  service 
o:  the  occupying  power.  Whether  this  will 
happen  In  Czechosolvakia.  no  one  can  tell. 

Their  past  record  shows  Svoboda  and  Husak 
to  be  morally  stronger  men  than  Petain  and 
Laval.  Frances  conquerors  from  1940  to  1944 
were  fighting  a  world  war,  whereas  the  So- 
viet Union  In  1969  is  at  peace. 

Whether  the  Russians  whom  Brezhnev  ap- 
points as  his  gauleiters  will  be  more  humane 
•han  Heydrlch  remains  to  be  seen.  The  last 
months  have  seen  a  depressing  increase  of 
the  pressure  on  Husak  to  repudiate  his  peo- 
ple, and  already  some  of  the  traitors  and  tor- 
turers of  the  1950s  are  offering  themselves 
:or  new  service. 

BENEVOLENT  LOOK-ALIKES 

Meanwhile,  to  a  certain  type  of  Western 
pseudollberal,  psuedo-sciemiflc  mind,  the  di- 

■  islon  of  the  world  into  two  vast  spheres  of 
influence  remains  attracUve.  Western  Europe, 
Latin  America  and  Japan  would  fall  into  the 
Ajnerican  sphere,  Eastern  Europe  into  the 
Soviet.  Hard  bargaining  would  decide  the 
.ines  of  demarcation  In  the  Middle  East  and 
.■Southern  Asia,  and  with  mutual  goodwill, 
'here  could  even  be  agreement  about  such 
twkward  enclaves  as  Berlin  and  Cuba. 

As  this  type  of  mind  sees  the  world,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  two 
potentially  benevolent  giants  whose  social. 
■uliural  and  even  political  systems  are  grow- 

■  ng  more  and  more  alike.  Their  modern- 
minded  statesmen  can  offer  the  world  peace 
and  material  progress  as  the  leaders  ol  na- 
tion states,   whether  old  or  new,  cannot. 

If  they  stand  together,  they  can  keep  the 
lesser  breeds — conceited  French,  effete  Brit- 
ish, restive  Czechs,  barbarous  Chinese  and 
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the  Ukfr— In  their  place.  Under  their  protec- 
tive shield,  big  buBltieas  and  big  Communist 
bureaucracy  can  march  forward  together  to 
a  aclentiflc  paradise  of  computers  and  gob- 
bled ygook. 

EInthuslasts  for  this  noble  vlslctn  will 
hardly  be  deterred  by  mere  evidence.  Soviet 
siMkesmen  addreBslng  their  own  public  In- 
variably repudiate  spheres-of- influence  and 
convergence  theories  and  insist  on  the  com- 
plete impoasibiUty  of  "ideological  coexist- 
ence" between  the  "bourgeois"  and  "socialist" 
worlds.  The  essence  of  the  sin  of  the  Czech 
and  Slovak  Communists,  from  which  they 
had  to  be  saved  by  the  Invasion  of  half  a 
million  troops,  was  that  they  believed  in 
Ideological  coexistence. 

Certainly  the  Soviet  leaders  inaist  on  re- 
taining their  empire  in  Eastern  Europe 
(Which,  of  courae,  is  not  an  empire,  or  a 
sphere  of  influence,  but  a  socialist  commu- 
nity of  fraternal  nations ) ,  but  there  Is  no 
question  of  their  recognizing  an  American 
empire  anywhere  else.  Our  enthusiasts  re- 
main unconvinced. 

What  200,000  Communist  Party  officials, 
from  Brezhnev  down  to  the  secretaries  of 
party  branches  in  factories  or  collective 
farms,  tell  their  subjects  is  all  camouflage. 
The  real  views  of  the  Soviet  leaders  are  what 
some  nice  guy  from  the  Soviet  delegation 
at  the  U.N.  said  over  a  quiet  drink  or  what 
an  Itinerant  Midwestern  scientist  heard  from 
some  friendly  academician  in  Novosibirsk. 

WHEN    SPHERES   CRUMBLE 

There  Is  another  type  of  evidence  lor 
which  oxir  enthusiasts  have  even  greater  con- 
tempt— the  evidence  of  history.  This  shows 
that  spheres  of  influence  can  work  when  the 
peoples  allocated  to  a  protecting  power  either 
genuinely  accept  Its  protection  or  are  ter- 
rorized into  submission,  but  that  they  break 
down  when  neither  of  these  conditions  an- 
plies. 

For  example.  In  1878,  the  wisdom  of  Bis- 
marck, the  greatest  statesman  of  the  world 
of  that  time,  allocated  Serbia  to  the  Austrian 
sphere  and  Bulgaria  to  the  Russian.  Neither 
nation  was  terrorized,  but  neither  was  con- 
tent. Within  a  few  years,  each  looked  to  the 
protector  of  Its  neighbor— the  Serbs  to  Russia 
and  the  Bulgarians  to  Austria. 

Par  from  consolidating  Austro-Russian  co- 
operation, the  division  of  the  Balkans  into 
spheres  of  Influence  inflamed  Austro-Russlan 
hostiUty.  The  failure  to  consider  the  feelings 
of  the  peoples  themselves  in  1878  was  a  major 
cause  of  the  world  war  which  began  in  1914. 

Today,  the  Russians  are  hated  in  every 
country  of  Eastern  Europe  except  possibly 
Bulgaria,  but  at  the  same  time  the  people, 
especially  the  young,  are  not  frightened  as 
they  were  in  Stalin's  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Americans  are  hated  in  Latin 
America  and  increasingly  resented  in  West- 
ern Europe,  and  certainly  in  neither  region 
do  they  inspire  much  fear.  The  truth  is  that 
neither  of  the  protecting  powers  is  willingly 
accepted,  and  neither  is  the  object  of  an 
effectively  paralyzing  fear. 

Today,  Europe  is  one  of  the  most  explosive 
parts  of  the  world.  This  is  especially  true 
of  Central  Europe.  The  abject  regime  of 
Gomulka,  subservient  not  only  to  Russia  but 
to  the  Red  Prussia  of  Ulbrlcht,  enjoys  wide- 
spread contempt.  It  is  true  that,  since  the 
student  demonstrations  of  March,  1968,  the 
Poles  have  been  quiet.  It  would  be  unwise 
to  take  this  at  its  face  value. 

The  tragic  history  of  Poland  since  the  18th 
century  partitions  has  a  strangely  cyclical 
character  Patriotic  insurrection  Is  crushed, 
heroics  are  discredited  and  a  period  of  "real- 
istic "  cooperation  with  the  conquerors  fol- 
lows. But  this  too  falls  as  the  conqueror 
proves  Incapable  of  generosity,  and  coop- 
eration in  Its  turn  is  discredited,  a  new 
generation  grows  up  which  did  not  experi- 
ence the  last  tragedy  and  a  new  insurrection 
occurs. 

History  never  repeats  itself  in  detail, 
whether  as  tragedy  or   as   farce,   but   there 


are  patterna  which  tend  to  recur.  Poland  in 
1969  is  a  very  uncertain  and  dangerous 
country. 

A    TRANSrXSaED    CONTZacPT 

In  Czechoslovakia,  the  predominant  feel- 
ing Is  hatred  and  contempt  for  the  Rus- 
sians, something  quite  new  in  the  history 
of  the  Czech  and  Slovak  peoples.  Indeed. 
their  attitude  may  be  roughly  compared  to 
Lhelr  parents'  attitoide  to  the  Germans  in 
1939.  before  the  NazU  had  begun  their  rule 
of  terror. 

The  Czechs  and  Slovaks  are  not  likely  to 
provoke  their  occupiers,  but  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  provocation  will  come  from 
the  Russian  side  In  the  form  of  mass  arrests, 
deportations,  show  trials  and  the  like.  There 
is  already  ominous  talk  of  preparations  to 
rtctlmize  those  who  organized  passive  resist- 
ance in  August.  1968.  The  effect  of  such  ac- 
tion on  a  new  generation  which  does  not  re- 
member the  humiliations  of  1938  and  1948  is 
unpredictable. 

As  for  the  Hungarians,  they  too  remain 
quiet,  and  their  nilers  are  without  doubt 
more  humane  and  intelligent  than  those  of 
their  northern  neighbors  However,  the 
h;  Ted  and  contempt  of  Hungarians,  Commu- 
nist or  not,  for  the  Russians  lies  close  be- 
neath the  surface  of  political  life.  Finally, 
the  potentially  explosive  character  of  East- 
ern Germany  is  too  well  known  to  need  elab- 
oration. 

In  the  Balkan  states,  the  Internal  situation 
is  more  stable,  and  the  main  danger  comes 
from  outside.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that 
there  are  social,  political  and  national  dis- 
contents in  both  Rumania  and  Yugoslarta, 
but  It  l£  also  true  that  both  governments 
can  count  on  widespread  patriotic  support 
Bulgaria,  the  only  remaimng  example  of  the 
Slav  version  of  Niebelungentreue.  appears 
undlsttirbed  by  Interiial  stresses;  appear- 
ances may  or  may  not  be  deceptive. 

The  Rumanian  government  has  hitherto 
shown  a  remarkable  combination  of  firm- 
ness and  prudence.  Ceausescu  inslBts  on  Ru- 
mania's sovereignty  but  avoids  provoking 
the  Russians.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  his  statesmanship  will  save  his  country 

If  Rumania  were  Invaded,  and  If  Its  army 
were  to  resist  at  least  for  some  davs,  the 
consequences  are  unpredictable.  Particularly 
serious  would  be  the  danger  of  fighting 
spllUng  over  into  Yugoslavia.  If  Russian 
armies  entered  Slovenia,  with  both  Austria 
and  Italy  in  immediate  danger,  absolutely 
nothing  can  be  predicted. 

The  willingness  of  the  NATO  powers  to 
put  up  with  almost  any  degree  of  provocation 
IS  not  in  doubt  Unfortunately,  such  willing- 
ness is  no  guarantee  against  disaster. 

In  1945,  Central  Europe  was  crushed  and 
e.xhausted,  but  It  was  also  full  of  Utopian 
longings  and  hopes  The  Russians  then  be- 
haved brutally,  but  there  were  still  many 
Central  Europeans  who  beUeved  that  they 
were  liberators,  and  that  Russian  misbe- 
havior was  a  temporan-  price  to  be  paid  for 
the   lasting  benefits  of  socialism 

Today,  everyone  in  Central  Europe  sees 
that  the  fundamental  fact  is  Russian  ex- 
ploitation, and  that  this  exploitation  is 
utterly  odious,  a  force  not  of  progress  but 
of  impoverishment  and  oppression.  The  Rus- 
sians do  not  admit  this  to  themselves. 

They  know  that  in  20  years,  seven  out  of 
the  eight  states  of  the  region  have  rebelled 
against  them  in  one  form  or  another.  This 
hostility  cannot  be  due  to  any  fault  of 
theirs:  "as  is  well  known."  Soviet  poUcy  is 
based  on  pure  disinterested  love  of  peace. 
on  fraternal  love  and  on  unselfish  aid  to 
the  soclaUst  brothers. 

The  source  of  the  hostility  must  be  ex- 
ternal; It  Is  an  Infection  from  the  West, 
especially  from  West  Germany.  Western  ob- 
servers are  often  puzzled  by  the  fact  that 
Willy  Brandt's  Ostpolitik  aroused  more  fren- 
zied hostility  In  Moscow  than  Adenauer's 
rigidity. 
The    explanation    is    simple.    Tranalated 
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from  Communist  double-talk,  the  revanch- 
Ism  and  agression  of  the  Bonn  government 
means  the  potential  dissolving  effect  on  Ger- 
many's eastern  neighbors  of  friendly  rela- 
tions with  a  free  and  prosperous  Germany 
Western  Germany  represents  to  the  Soviet 
leaders  today  exactly  the  same  kind  of  threat 
as  free  Czechoslovakia  represented  to  Hitler's 
Third  Reich, 

A    RUPTURED    WEST 

At  the  same  time,  this  Western  Europe 
which  Is  the  source  of  the  infection  of  lib- 
erty Is  Itself  Internally  divided  and  weak. 
France  nearly  collapsed  In  May.  1968,  and  de 
Gaulle's  departure  leaves  the  future  quite 
uncertain.  In  Germany,  a  weak  leadership, 
subject  to  alternating  bouts  of  guUt  feelings 
and  nationalism,  is  challenged  by  the  "ex- 
traparllamentary  opposition  "  of  the  so-called 
left  and  the  noisy  antics  of  the  NPD.  As  for 
the  state  of  Britain,  It  defies  comment. 

The  Soviet  leaders  are  themselves  weak. 
Ignorant  and  divided,  and  the  struggle  for 
succession  to  autocratic  power,  built  Into  the 
Soviet  political  system,  presses  them  to  com- 
pete with  each  other  In  belligerent  patriotic 
postures.  The  general  tone  of  Soviet  public 
life  in  recent  months  suggests  that  the  bigots 
ahd  tht 'fundamentalists  have  gained  ground 
in  both -Civil  and  military  affairs  The  views 
of  these  men  on  the  way  to  treat  Western  Eu- 
rope, which  they  must  regard  as  both  ir- 
retrievably hostile  and  Irreversiblv  decadent, 
are  not  likely  to  make  for  peaceful  politics! 

The  basic  reason  why  Central  Europe  is 
explosive  today  is  that  the  Soviet  leaders 
refuse  to  respect  Its  people's  national  Iden- 
tities and  cultural  traditions,  or  to  permit 
Its  governments  to  ensure  Justice  and  per- 
sonal liberty  to  their  citizens.  The  Central 
European  nations  are  not  Russians:  they  can- 
not endure  the  slavery  with  which  all  but 
a  small  minority  of  Russians  have  been  con- 
tent for  the  last  700  years.  The  demand  for 
personal  and  national  liberty  Is  endemic  and 
ineradicable. 

If  It  Is  satisfied,  the  Central  European  peo- 
ples will  be  perfectly  willing  to  live  at  peace 
with  the  Russians  and  to  maintain  formal 
alliances  with  them.  The  Western  European 
governments  are  also  perfectly  willing  that 
these  alliances  should  exist.  Russia's  general 
supremacy  iis  a  great  power  In  Central  Eu- 
rope IS  not  at  issue;  what  Is  at  Issue  is  the 
liberty  of  the  Central  European  peoples 

Central  Europe  is  explosive  today  because 
It  is  oppressed.  This  oppression  is  not  an 
"internal  matter"  to  which  the  Western 
powers  can  be  indifferent  On  the  contrary 
It  IS  the  decisive  factor  for  or  against  long- 
term  peace  in  Europe,  for  or  against  the  long- 
term  survival  of  the  Western  European  na- 
tions. As  long  as  this  oppression  lasts  there 
cannot  be  a  peaceful  coexistence  of  American 
and  Soviet  spheres  in  Europe  If  United 
States  foreign  policy  does  not  recognize  this 
It  Will  fail,  and  Us  failure  will  involve  our 
common  ruin. 

RUSSIA'S    INTEREST 

A  European  observer  mav  perhaps  be  for- 
given If  he  is  skeptical  about  Soviet  benevo- 
lence toward  the  United  States  or  doubtful 
as  to  the  desirability  of  securing  Soviet  dip- 
lomatic help  in  Vietnam  at  the  expense  of 
Europe  and  China.  The  American  people  and 
the  Vietnamese  people.  North  and  South 
have  an  interest  in  peace,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  no  such  interest  The  interest  of  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  to  go  on  fighting  the  United 
States  to  the  last  Vletcong  soldier  When 
peace  does  come  In  Vietnam,  It  Is  as  likely  to 
be  in  spite  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  because  of 

The  interest  of  the  United  States  Is  to  ex- 
ploit the  Chinese  threat  to  Russia.  It  may 
be  that  the  Chinese  regime  Is  more  unpleas- 
ant than  the  Soviet,  though  this  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  believe;  It  Is  certain  that  It  Is  much 
less  dangeroios  to  the  United  States.  China 


has  ancient  legitimate  and  deep-seated 
grounds  for  resentment  againat  the  Imperial- 
ism of  the  czars  and  Bolsheviks. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  impossible  for  the 
United  States  to  come  to  terms  with  China. 
It  is  certainly  odd  that  the  sporadic  U.S.- 
Chinese negotiations  are  conducted  In  the 
capital  of  Russia's  most  abject  satellite.  But 
If  America  cannot  at  present  coojjcrate  with 
China,  that  is  certainly  no  reason  for  helping 
Russia  against  China. 

Obviously  there  must  be  continued  con- 
tact between  Washington  and  Moscow,  and 
obviously  agreements  between  the  two  powers 
are  desirable  in  a  whole  series  of  problems 
and  regions.  But  if  these  contacts  are  pur- 
sued in  the  belief  that  the  present  leadership 
of  the  Soviet  Union  is  In  any  sense  friendly, 
peaceful  or  satisfied,  they  will  merely 
strengthen  the  bigots  and  the  fundamental- 
ists and  harm  those  Russians,  inside  or  out- 
side the  Communist  Party,  who  are  strug- 
gling for  humane  policies.  They  will  thereby, 
make  the  situation  of  the  United  States' 
worse  not  better;  they  will  further  under- 
mine the  shaky  foundations  of  world  peace, 
not   ttrengthen    them. 

The  United  States  will  not  be  able  to 
achieve  a  durable  relationship  with  the  So- 
viet Union  in  the  world  as  a  whole  until  it 
can  convince  the  Soviet  leaders  that  oppres- 
sion of  the  people  of  Central  Europe  ana 
threats  to  the  people  of  the  Balkans  are 
fraught  with  mortal  danger,  no  less  to  them- 
selves than  to  their  victims.  It  may  take  a 
long  time  to  convince  them  of  this,  but 
that  does  not  remove  the  duty  to  persevere. 

Both  the  Soviet  and  American  leaders 
would  do  well  to  remember  the  fate  of  Nich- 
olas I.  Izvolsky,  William  11  and  Hitler,  and 
to  change  course  before  it  Is  too  late. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  PRESIDENTIAL 
TASK  FORCE  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  White 
House  has  now  made  public  the  names 
of  15  distinguished  Americans  who  will 
comprise  the  Presidential  Task  Force  on 
International  Development,  which  has 
been  established  under  the  authority  of 
my  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1968.  This  distinguished  commit- 
tee of  private  citizens,  chaired  by  Ru- 
dolph A.  Peterson,  president  and^  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Bank  of  America, 
will  review  the  aid  program  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  new  directions  for  this 
program  as  we  enter  the  critical  1970'3 — 
the  second  development  decade. 

The  naming  of  this  panel  comes  at  a 
most  auspicious  time.  On  a  worldwide 
scale  programs  of  developmental  assist- 
ance are  under  review.  I  refer  to  the 
Jackson  capacity  study  going  forward 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Pearson  commission  study  which 
has  been  requested  by  the  World  Bank. 
Central  to  all  these  reviews  is  the  fact — 
and  this  perhaps  may  be  the  key  moral 

problem  facing  the  world  in  the  1970's 

that  the  gap  is  growing— the  "rich"  na- 
tions are  growing  richer  while  the  "poor" 
nations  are  growing  poorer.  Aside  from 
the  problem  of  environmental  pollution, 
there,  perhaps,  will  be  no  greater  prob- 
lem facing  the  world  in  the  coming 
decade. 

The  naming  of  the  Presidential  task 
force  is  auspicious  for  another  important 
reason.  Recent  polls  have  clearly  revealed 
not  only  that  the  popularity  of  our  for- 
eign aid  programs  is  declining,  but  also 
that  there  is  a  great  misunderstanding 
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among  Americans  regarding  the  scope 
and  size  of  our  aid  programs.  Pew  realize 
that  our  aid  programs  have  consistently 
used  only  less  than  1  percent  of  the  goods 
and  services  that  this  economy  produces 
each  year— a  far  smaller  percentage  than 
many  other  industrial  nations  devote  to 
their  aid  programs. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  pub- 
lic citizens  who  have  been  appointed  by 
the  President  to  develop  new  directions 
in  our  foreign  assistance  programs  con- 
sistent with  the  overall  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  and  at  the  same  time 
to  mobilize  and  inform  public  opinion 
about  the  size  and  mission  of  our  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  press  release 
from  the  White  House  under  today.^ 
date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd.  as  follows: 

White  House  Announcement 

The  President  today  announced  the  full 
membership  of  the  Presidential  Task  Force 
on  International  Development,  which  will 
be  chaired  by  Rudolph  A  Peterson,  Presi- 
dent and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Bank 
of  America. 

When  the  President  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Peterson  on  September  2 
he  directed  the  Task  Force  to  focus  on  the 
underlying  rationale  of  the  United  States 
aid  effort  and  Its  relationship  to  over-all 
United  States  foreign  policy.  The  President 
has  charged  the  Task  Force' with  developing 
a  new  U.S.  approach  to  aid  for  the  1970's 
for  presentation  to  him  next  February.  It 
will  hold  Its  first  meeting  on  September  24. 

The  members  of  the  Task  Force  are  as 
follow3: 

Earl  L.  Butz.  Vice  President  and  former 
Dean  of  Agriculture,  Purdue  University,  La- 
fayette. Indiana 

William  J.  Casey,  Partner.  Hall.  Casev. 
Dlckler.  and  Howley,  Roslyn  Harbor  New 
York 

Terence  Cardinal  Cooke,  Archbishop  of  New 
York 

John  E.  Countryman,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Del  Monte  Corporation  San  Fran- 
cisco. California 

Thomas  B  Curtis,  Vice  President  and  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca.  Inc 
Chicago.  Illinois 

Ralph  Burton  Gookin,  President  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer,  H.  J.  Heinz  Co..  Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania 

William  T.  Gossett.  Immediate  Past  Pres- 
ident. American  Bar  Association,  Bloom- 
fleld  Hills.  Michigan 

Walter  A  Haas.  Jr  .  President.  Levi  Strauss 
&  Co..  San  Francisco,  California 

Gottfried  Haberler,  Professor  of  Interna- 
tional Trade.  Harvard  University.  Cambridee, 
Massachusetts 

William  A.  Hewitt.  Chalman  of  Board  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer.  Deere  &  Co..  Molii-e. 
Illinois 

Samuel  P.  Huntington.  Professor  of  Gov- 
ernmeat.  Harvard  University.  Cambridge. 
Massachusetts 

Edward  Mason.  Professor.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge.  Massachusetts 

Rudolph  A.  Peterson.  Chairman.  President, 
Bank  of  America.  Piedmont.  California 

David  Rockefeller,  Chairman  of  Board 
The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  N.A.,  New  Y  rk 
City 

Robert  Roosa,  Partner.  Brown  Brothers. 
Harrlman,  Harrison,  New  York 

General  Robert  Wood.  Retired,  Staff  Mem- 
ber. Research  Analysis  Corporation,  Staf- 
ford. Virginia 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  JOHN  CROOKER 
CHAIRMAN  OF  CIVIL  AERONAU- 
TICS BOARD 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
a  new  nor  a  startling  observation  to  note 
the  amazing  growth  of  our  air  trans- 
portation industry.  We  have  come  to  ac- 
cept air  transport  superlatives  quite  cas- 
ually in  any  discussion  of  speed,  distance, 
travel  bargains,  and  aircraft  size. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the 
agency  which  regulates,  promotes,  and 
encourages  the  development  of  that  in- 
dustry, has  recently  come  through  a 
period  of  activity  and  accomplishment 
that  can  also  be  described  in  superla- 
tives. 

Mr.  John  Crooker's  resignation  from 
the  CAB  becomes  effective  the  end  of 
this  month.  In  the  18  months  since  his 
appointment  by  President  Johnson,  the 
CAB  has  either  decided,  moved  near  com- 
pletion, or  initiated  some  of  the  most 
significant  proceedings  in  years.  They 
touch  on  domestic  and  international 
route  development,  development  of  the 
regional  air  transportation  industry  and 
development  of  regulation  over  the  grow- 
ing third-level  air  carrier  industry,  the 
air  taxis  and  commuter  airlines. 

Domestically,  the  Board's  route  pro- 
gram during  fiscal  1969  increased  bene- 
fits to  the  public  through  authorization 
of  first  single-plane  service,  first  com- 
petiti\e  service  and  new  nonstop  sen^ice 
m  markets  where  the  growth  of  traffic 
warranted  it.  Local  service  carrier  routes 
were  realined  to  permit  flexible  sched- 
uling and  improved  operating  results. 
Major  route  extensions  for  local  service 
carriers  and  grants  of  nonstop  authority 
between  pairs  of  points  already  served 
by  these  regional  airlines  also  achieved 
effective  subsidy  reduction.  Substitution 
of  air  taxi  service  for  service  provided  by 
local  service  carriers  and  the  Alaskan 
earners  in  certain  low -density  markets 
was  introduced  where  greater  frequency 
of  service  would  apparently  result,  and 
where  the  community  involved  supported 
the  change.  In  turn,  this  afforded  some 
relief  to  the  regional  and  the  Alaskan 
carriers  in  regard  to  costly  equipment 
)3urchases. 

Major  international  cases  completed 
bv  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  this 
period  involved  better  air  service  to  every 
continent  on  earth,  and  there  were  many 
large  and  complex  domestic  cases  also 
decided. 

Nor  can  we  overlook  the  efforts  at 
relieving  congestion  at  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's major  air  traffic  hubs.  This  prob- 
lem is  not  solved  but  the  delays  were 
less  in  the  summer  of  1969,  contrasted 
with  the  summer  of  1968. 

In  a  look  ahead  at  the  congestion 
i:iioblem.  Chairman  Crooker  spearheaded 
tl;e  recently  completed  study  to  identify 
the  aii-ports  which  will  have  the  most 
>'enous  congestion  problems  within  the 
!iext  6  years. 

I  have  enumerated  but  a  few  of  the 
major  areas  of  recent  accomplishment 
oy  the  CAB— accomplishment  that  has 
shown  the  mark  of  effective  leadership 
b.v  Chairman  Crooker.  He  has  done  his 
homework— and  has  done  it  well.  I  want 
to  commend  and  thank  him  for  his  serv- 
ice to  our  Government  at  this  important 
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juncture  in  the  development  of  civil  avia- 
tion, I  know  that  my  coUeagues  join  me 
in  this  expression  of  appreciation. 


THE  SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. John  Volpe.  gave  the  go-ahead 
signal  on  the  supersonic  transport.  The 
President  stated  we  would  have  a  proto- 
type in  the  air  by  1972  and  commercial 
operations  by  1978.  The  aircraft  will  be 
able  to  fly  at  1,700  to  1.800  miles  per  hour. 
I  am  glad  the  President  finally  decided 
to  go  ahead.  This  gives  the  United  States 
the  chance  to  maintain  its  leadership  in 
air  transport,  a  lead  we  have  held  for 
half  a  century, 

I  must  point  out,  as  I  did  last  April 
and  again  in  May,  that  the  international 
SST  era  began  in  December  1968  with 
the  first  flight  of  the  Russian  TU-144 
This  was  followed  in  March  of  1969  by 
the  flight  of  the  French  Concorde,  and 
in  April  by  the  British  version  of  the 
Concord.  These  were  first  flights. 

So,  Mr,  President,  three  suoersonic 
transports  are  already  in  the  air  It  has 
been  estimated  that  revenue  passenger 
miles  in  the  free  world  will  increase  at 
least  sixfold  between  1969  and  1990.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  $125  billion 
worth  of  new  commercial  aircraft  will 
be  required  to  carr>'  this  traffic.  Of  this 
expanding  traffic  the  SST  market  will 
total  about  $25  billion  by  1990.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  proposed  American  SST 
design  can  obtain  at  least  $20  billion  of 
this  $25  billion  market  through  the  sale 
of  at  least  500  SST's.  270  of  them  to  for- 
eign airlines. 

It  is  also  estimated  that  the  prospec- 
tive direct  employment  for  producing  500 
SST's  will  involve  approximately  50.000 
additional  people  at  peak  production. 
There  will  be  an  additional  150.000  in 
industries  connected  with  the  production 
of  the  aircraft.  The  original  investment 
by  the  Government  of  $1.2  billion  will  be 
returned  by  the  sale  of  the  300th  aircraft 
and  an  additional  $1.2  billion  will  be  paid 
to  the  Government  by  the  time  we  sell 
the  500th  airplane. 

Tlie  return  to  our  Government  will  be 
under  contract  by  means  of  royalty  pay- 
ments, so  it  seems  this  unusual  arrange- 
rnent  will  give  us  a  dollar  profit  in  addi- 
tion to  more  employment  which  in  itself 
generates  tax  payments. 

I  am  glad.  Mr.  President,  that  after 
starting,  and  stopping  and  stretching  out 
this  program,  we  are  underway  again. 


GRASSROOTS  REACTION  TO  THE 
NIXON  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PRO- 
POSAL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
President,  we  in  the  Congress  are  now 
awaiting  the  full  text  of  President 
Nixon's  message  requesting  an  increase 
in  social  security  benefits.  The  only  in- 
formation we  now  have  is  that  it  will  be 
a  call  for  a  10-percent  across-the-board 
increase. 

The  President's  preliminary  comments 
on  the  proposed  increase  were  made  at  a 
■White  House  ceremony  for  the  signing 
of  other  legislation,  and  presumably  he 


did  not  have  time  to  provide  pertinent 
details.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
his  forthcoming  message  will  deal  with 
fundamental  issues  related  to  the  eco- 
nomic security  of  older  Americans. 

What,  for  example,  are  the  Presi- 
dential intentions  about  minimum  so- 
cial security  benefits?  At  present,  a  sin- 
gle mdiMdual  can  receive  as  httle  as  $55 
a  month  under  social  security,  or  a  total 
annual  income  of  $660.  A  10-percent  in- 
crease would  raise  his  total  income  for 
the  month  by  $5.50  and  for  the  year  by 
$66.  Not  much,  and  certainly  not  enough. 
And  what  should  be  done  about  such 
matters  as  the  earnings  limitation  under 
social  security,  the  need  for  more  ade- 
quate attention  to  widows,  and  other 
basic  problems? 

The  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing, on  which  I  serve  as  chairman,  is  now 
conducting  hearings  and  studies  on  "The 
Economics  of  Aging:  Toward  a  Pull 
Share  in  Abundance."  From  all  we  have 
heard  thus  far.  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly clear  that  the  economic  security 
of  today  s  elderly— and  those  in  decades 
to  come — is  endangered  by  many  prob- 
lems, not  the  least  of  which  has  been 
our  reluctance  to  face  up  to  fundamental 
deficiencies  in  our  social  security  system. 
I  intend  to  have  much  more  to  say  on 
this  subject  after  the  Presidents  message 
is  sent  to  us.  For  the  moment.  I  would 
like  to  introduce  for  the  record  two  ex- 
amples of  grassroots  reaction  to  the  early 
statements  made  by  the  President  on  his 
intentions. 

One  is  an  editorial  from  the  Trenton 
N.J.,  Times  of  September  19.  The  edi- 
torial quotes  one  of  the  findings  of  our 
committee  study— that  three  out  of  10 
Americans  over  65  live  in  povertv— and 
rightly  describes  that  as  a  shameful 
record.  It  ahso  concludes  that  the  "Nixon 
proposal  isn't  good  enough." 

The  other  item  is  a  perceptive  article 
written  by  Mr.  Robert  Ambruster  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Writer  for  the  Sunday 
Record  Call  of  Hackensack.  N.J.,  on  Sep- 
tember 21.  Mr.  Ambruster  shows  that  the 
budgetary'  problems  of  the  elderlv  are  not 
limited  to  central  urban  areas  "or  pov- 
erty-stricken rural  areas.  He  describes 
the  verj'  real  problems  encoimt^red  by 
the  elderly  in  a  suburban  New  Jersey 
county  which  is  generally  considered  to 
be  "well-off"  and  comfortable.  But  for 
the  older  residents  of  that  area,  the  cost 
of  Imng  is  a  daily  problem  which  is 
rapidly  worsening 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
two  items  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(From   the  Trenton   (N.J.)    "Hmes.  Sept    19 

1969] 

Social  SECURrrY:    Not  Keeping  Up 

Back  in  the  summer  of  1968.  both  major 
political  parties  pledged  themselves  to  put 
into  the  Social  Security  system  a  feature 
which  would  make  pensions  for  elderly 
Americans  rise  automatlcallv  with  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living. 

Nothing  is  as  quickly  forgettable  as  a  plank 
In  a  party  platform.  But  bipartisan  agree- 
ment in  principle,  the  rapid  rise  of  living 
costs  under  Inflationnry  pressures  and  the 
undeniable  financial  problems  of  many  older 
Americans  make  It  Inexcusable  to  ignore  this 
sensible  proposition. 
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A  U.S.  Senate  study  reported  last  month 
tbat  three  out  of  10  Americans  over  65  live 
in  poverty — a  shameful  record. 

The  speed  with  which  •  living  costs  have 
been  increasing  has  caused  President  Nixon 
to  plan  a  more  liberal  rise  In  Social  Security 
benefits — 10  percent  Instead  of  the  7  percent 
be  proposed  earlier.  But  he  would  push  his 
proposed  effective  date  from  February  back  to 
April  1,  1970.  The  highest  rate  thus  wouldn't 
cost  any  more  money  in  fiscal  1970;  nor,  by 
the  scmie  token,  would  It  put  any  more  money 
Into  the  pockets  of  the  elderly  trying  to 
cope  with  higher  food  prices,  higher  rents, 
higher  taxes,  higher  medical  costs,  etc. 

The  Nixon  proposal  Isn't  good  enough.  The 
last  Increase  in  Social  Security  benefits  came 
Feb.  1,  1968.  What  group  of  government  em- 
ployees or  union  workers  goes  more  than  two 
years  without  a  raise?  Before  he  left  office 
last  January,  President  Johnson  recommend- 
ed an  Increase  of  13  percent,  which  would  do 
more  to  lift  pensioners  out  of  p>overty 

Politicians  from  the  President  down  like 
to  be  able  to  approve  higher  Social  Security 
benefits  during  an  election  year.  That  under- 
standable desire  Is  a  formidable  obstacle  to 
^pprc^ving  a  benefit  schedule  that  would 
rise  autpmatically  with  the  cost  of  living. 
But  in  fairness  to  older  Americans,  who  too 
often  become  poor  after  they  become  old.  It 
ought  to  be  done. 

I  Prom  the  Sunday  Record  Call,  Sept.  21 ,  1969 1 

Seniors  Skbttc  at   "Raise" 

(By  Robert  Armbruster) 

Even  with  President  Nixon's  proposed  10 
I>er  cent  Increase  in  Social  Security  benefits, 
retired  people  will  still  find  It  difficult  to  live 
in  affluent  America. 

■Ten  per  cent  of  $80!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Clinton  Homi,  Bergenfield's  welfare  director 
She  says  that  In  her  town  alone  there  are  142 
persons  over  65  with  Incomes  of  less  than 

81.000. 

Nlshan  Krlkortan,  president  of  the  Rldge- 
fleld  Senior  Citizens,  said: 

"It  will  be  very  nice  to  get  the  10  percent, 
but  I  maintain  that  It  should  be  a  whole  lot 
more.  Senior  citizens  should  get  at  least  a 
50  per  cent  Increase  If  we  are  to  live  a  normal 
life." 

NATIONAL    INDEX    XJP 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  has  gone  up  27 
per  cent  nationally  and  30  per  cent  in  the 
New  York  area  since  January  1959.  but  the 
Social  Security  benefits  have  gone  up  only  20 
per  cent. 

President  Nixon's  proposal  if  passed  by 
Congress,  would  go  into  eflfect  next  April, 
thus  bringing  the  percentage  of  Increases  In 
Social  Security  benefits  In  line  with  the  per- 
centage in  the  cost  of  living— if  there  Is  no 
great  Increase  in  the  cost  of  living  between 
now  and  next  April. 

In  the  years  since  January  1959 — during 
which  Social  Security  benefits  have  gone  up 
20  per  cent — gross  wages  in  the  private  econ- 
omy have  gone  up  46  per  cent.  But.  with  In- 
flation and  higher  taxes,  even  the  wage  earner 
Is  not  that  much  better  off  than  he  was  10 
years  ago. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  figures  indicate 
that  net  spendable  earnings  after  taxes  and 
adjusted  to  the  cost  of  Uving  for  a  manu- 
facturing worker  with  three  dependents  are 
about  12  per  cent  higher  than  10  years  ago. 

CLIMBED    rASTER 

For  the  senior  citizens,  rents  and  property 
taxes  have  climbed  much  faster  than  have 
Social  Security  benefits. 

The  senior  citizen  receiving  about  $100  a 
month  Social  Security  In  1959  now  receives 
about  $120. 

At  present,  minimum  Social  Security  pay- 
ment is  $55  a  month  and  the  maximum  is 
$189. 

Louis  Miller,  manager  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity office  in  Hackensack,  says  the  average 
monthly  payment  In  New  Jersey  Is  $98  and 
the  average  payment  to  Bergen  County  is  $99. 


About  94,000  persons  in  Bergen  County  re- 
ceive $9.3  million  in  benefits  every  month,  he 
said. 

Edward  Carr,  legislative  representative  for 
the  Bergen  County  Senior  Citizens  Clubs,  says 
although  the  maximum  is  $180,  he  rarely  has 
heard  of  anyone  getting  more  than  $160. 

Social  Security  benefit  tocreasee  of  6  per 
cetut  hecame  effective  In  January  1969.  Since 
then,  there  have  been  two  Increaaes — 7  per 
cent  in  January  1966  and  13  per  cent  in  Feb- 
ruary 1968 — for  a  total  of  20  per  cent  (in  the 
time  the  cost  of  living  nationally  has  gone 
up  27  per  cent) . 

The  amount  a  senior  citizen  receives 
monthly  depends  upon  the  amount  he  p&ld 
into  Social  Security  over  the  years.  It  also 
depends  upon  whether  a  person  walte  until 
65  Co  claim  the  benefits  or  whether  be  decides 
to  take  them  between  62  and  65.  The  monthly 
benefit  Is  lower  if  he  chooses  to  receive  bene- 
fits before  66. 

The  Social  Security  benefits  are  financed 
out  of  a  special  trust  fund  supplied  by  pay- 
roll taxes  from  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees Each  pays  4.8  per  cent  on  the  first 
$7,800  of  a  worker's  salary.  Under  existing 
legislation,  the  payroll  tax  rate  will  rise  to  5.2 
percent  Jan.  1,  1971. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  also 
ask  consent  to  have  reprinted  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  August  20  issue 
of  the  Newark,  N.J.,  Star-Ledger.  This 
editorial  appeared  before  the  President's 
comments  about  a  10-percent  social  se- 
curity increase,  but  its  major  points  are 
highly  relevant  to  that  issue.  After  de- 
scribing a  hearing  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Aging  in  Bergen  County, 
the  editorial  describes  the  problems 
faced  generally  by  the  elderly;  and  it 
concludes  with  a  very  timely  and  sig- 
nificant commentary  upon  the  economic 
security  of  today's  elderly: 

When  Congress  talks  of  priorities,  as  it 
does  too  often,  it  can  no  longer  ignore  the 
growing  crisis  among  the  older  citizens.  Un- 
less there  Is  swift  remedial  action  in  ex- 
panding benefits  to  social  security,  In  medi- 
care and  providing  a  better  tax  break  for 
the  aged,  the  average  American  will  approach 
old  age  with  abject  horror.  The  monumental 
problems  of  the  elderly  must  be  viewed  by 
federal  legislators  with  a  greater  sense  of 
urgency  than  has  been  evident  to  date  In 
Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows. 

Plight  of  the  Elderly 

In  case  anyone  has  forgotten  (and  too 
many  have  with  a  preoccupation  and  ob- 
sessive concern  with  other  frustrating  prob- 
lem* facing  the  nation),  the  plight  of  our 
older  citizens  has  become  even  more  aggra- 
vated by  the  persistent  rise  in  living  costs. 

There  was  a  poignant  reminder  in  the  re- 
cent hearing  in  Bergen  County  of  the  special 
Senate  committee  on  aging,  headed  by  Sen. 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  New  Jersey  Democrat 

It  has  become  an  old  story  but  a  true  one : 
The  elderly  are  caught  up  in  a  vicious  eco- 
nomic pincer  of  minimal  fixed  incomes  (in 
too  many  casee)  and  Inflated  costs.  Many 
have  set  incomes  below  the  poverty  level 
standards  set  by  the  federal  government. 

The  economics  of  aging  In  this  country  Is 
an  area  that  has  until  recently  been  only 
superflclally  explored.  But  it  Is  "a  field  that 
will  require  extensive  research  and  a  radi- 
cally different  legislative  approach  to  allevi- 
ate the  onerous  economic  and  social  burdens 
of  the  nation's  older  citizens. 

It  is  ironic  that  a  modern  society  that  has 
realized  the  enormous  benefits  of  medical 
breakthroughs,  which  have  dramatically  pro- 
longed human  life,  has  not  made  adequate 
provision  for  the  older  citizens  In  their  years 
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of  retirement,  when  they  need  it  most. 

The  escalating  costs  of  the  staples  of  hu- 
man life — food,  housing,  clothing  and  medi- 
cal care — have  created  a  crisis  for  the  elderly. 
A  task  force  reported  last  year  that  more 
than  seven  mUllon  older  people  live  In  pov- 
erty or  near-poverty,  a  figure  of  dismaying 
proportions. 

Until  recently,  there  was  a  quiet  despair 
among  the  older  citizens  But  a  sense  of  ur- 
gency, born  of  desperation,  appears  to  have 
foiTged  a  crucible  of  determination  that  be- 
comes increasingly  evident  at  public  hear- 
ings, such  as  the  one  conducted  bv  Senator 
WlUlAms. 

It  has  been  apparent  for  some  time  that 
positive  steps  must  be  taken  to  ease  the  bur- 
den of  the  elderly  being  squeezed  uncon- 
scionably by  Inadequate  income,  inflation 
and  the  rising  coat,  of  medical  services 
Thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  20  million  people 
over  65  live  in  p>overty  and  10  per  cent  more 
border  on  poverty 

When  Congress  talks  of  priorities,  as  It  doe.s 
too  often,  it  can  no  longer  ignore  the  growiiis; 
crisis  among  the  older  citizens.  Unless  thiri 
Is  swift  remedial  action  in  expanding  ben.  - 
fits  In  social  security,  in  medicare  and  p.'  - 
vldlng  a  better  tax  break  for  the  aged  r:if 
average  American  will  approach  old  age  wi' 
abject  horror.  The  monumental  problems  : 
the  elderly  must  be  viewed  by  federal  lep;  - 
lators  with  a  greater  sense  of  urgency  thai; 
has   been   evident   to   date   in    Congress 


PUBLIC  HEARINGS  TAX  REFORM 
ACT  OP  1969— SUMMARIES  OF 
TESTIMONY 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  Monday 
September  22.  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee received  testimony  relating  to  tl.e 
tax  treatment  of  farm  losses  and  hobby 
farmers.  The  committee  also  heard  ill- 
nesses address  themselves  to  that  portion 
of  the  House-passed  tax  reform  bill 
which  concerns  taxation  of  cooperative 
enterprises  and  their  patrons.  Among 
Monday's  witnesses  was  the  Honorable 
George  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  who  presented  labor's  case  for  uix 
reform. 

So  that  Senators  might  follow  the 
progress  of  these  tax  reform  hearing.^  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  attached 
summary  of  Monday's  testimony  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

General 
george  meany.  president,  american  fedei'..^- 

TION    OF   LABOR   AND   CONGRESS   OF   INDTTSTE  :aL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

General 

Advocates  tax  Justice:  does  not  bellevf  i'. 
was  achieved  under  the  House  bill.  Indlcriies. 
also,  that  the  administration's  proposal.^  ■  :il 
not  bring  tax  Justice. 

States  that  the  tax  laws  discrlminaie 
against  those  whose  Income  comes  from  r.e 
work  they  do  rather  than  from  investmeir.f 
Points  out  that  a  triple  standard  is  applied 
to  inc»me  taxed  by  the  Federal  Governme:.- 
(1)  Income  from  wages,  salaries,  and  other 
forms  of  ordinary  Income  which  Is  taxed  .n 
full:  (2)  tocome  from  stocks,  real  estate,  a::cl 
other  so-called  capital  assets  on  which  or.iy 
half  erf  such  Income  Is  taxed:  and  i3i  certain 
forms  of  Income  which  is  not  taxed,  such  .is 
toterest  on  State  and  local  bonds,  none.x;.-:- 
ent  costs  as  oil  depletion,  fast  depreciation 
vnTlteoffs,  and  bookkeeping  farm  losses. 

Points  out  that  tax  Justice  can  only  come 
when  the  impoverished  are  removed  from  the 
tax  rolls,  there  is  meaningful  reduction  In 
the  relative  tax  burdens  of  low-  and  mlddle- 
tocome  families,  and  the  loopholes  of  special 
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ux  privileges  for  wealthy  families  and  busi- 
nesses are  eliminated. 

Capital  gains 

States  that  the  single  most  costly  loop- 
hole and  the  one  that  is  the  prime  culprit  of 
unfairness  is  the  capital  gains  loophole. 
Recammends.  that  this  tax  concept  be  elim- 
inated Recommends  also.  tha,t  the  capital 
gains  passed  at  death  be  taxed. 

Points  out  that  even  with  the  improve- 
ments contained  in  the  House  bill  (the  elim- 
ination of  the  25-percent  maximum  and  ex- 
tension, the  holding  period  for  long-term 
capital  gains  to  1  year)  unearned  income 
would  still  be  preferably  taxed.  Points  out 
that  the  administration  has  proposed  to 
weaken  even  these  modest  tax  reforms. 

Commends  certain  provisions  in  the  House 
bill 

Supports  tlie  provisions  in  the  Hou.'e  bill 
which  relieve  the  working  poor  from  any 
Federal  tax  obligations,  give  relief  to  the 
low-  and  middle-income  taxpayers,  repeal 
the  7-percent  investment  credit  to  business 
H'.id  trim  or  eliminate  other  loopholes  and 
g:mmlcks. 

Recommendations 

Urges  the  Senate  to  improve  the  House 
bill  and  proposes  the  following  changes: 
cii'se  the  capital  gains  loophole,  ending  the 
iTi.iJor  tax  preference  for  unearned  income: 
l)ut  an  end  of  the  tax  abuses  of  the  oil.  gas, 
aiid  other  mineral  Industries;  eliminate  the 
maximum  tax  provision:  strengthen  the 
minimum  tax  provisions  of  the  House  bill; 
,iiid  strengthen  and  Improve  other  measures 
contained  in  the  House  bill,  such  as  the  In- 
terest on  State  and  local  bonds  (suggests 
mil  taxation  and  an  Interest  subsidy  by  the 
Federal  Government),  the  loss-limit  ap- 
prnach  contained  in  S.  500  for  the  hobby 
farm  loophole:  the  income-averaging  formula 
should  not  Include  capital  gains;  interest 
deductions  on  l>onds  used  to  finance  corpo- 
riite  mergers  and  acquisitions  should  be  com- 
pletely disallowed:  and  rapid  depreciation 
:;  real  estate  should  be  disallowed  except 
tor  low-  and  moderate-Income  housing. 
Tax  relief 

Suggests  that  more  sutistantlve  reUef 
Ai.ould  be  provided  to  ihe  taxpayers  whose 
incomes  are  moderate  and  whose  tax  burdens 
.tre  urmecessartly  severe. 

.Support  the  provisions  in  the  Hotise  bill  to 
iturease  the  low-income  allowance  to  a  flat 
*  1,1 00  and  to  increase  the  standard  deduc- 
ti m  to  15  percent  and  $2,000.  Opposes  the 
general  rate  reductions  conteilned  in  the 
House  bill.  Suggests,  instead,  a  reduction  in 
the  tax  rates  that  apply  to  the  first  $8,000 
of  everyone's  taxable  Income  (the  first  $4.- 
ooo  for  single  persons ) . 

Depletion 

Recommends  that  the  deductions  for  de- 
pletion not  be  permitted  to  be  taken  after 
tl.e  cost  of  the  property  has  been  fully  writ- 
ten off. 

Interest  on  State  and  local  bonds 

States  that  this  tax-free  interest  erodes 
'r;e  equity  of  the  tax  laws  since  it  benefits 

•Illy  the  wealthy.  Recommends  that  all  in- 
terest on  State  and  local  debt  securities  be 
-ubject  to  the  income  tax.  Suggests  that  the 
Federal  Governmnet  guarantee  the  bonds 
.:id  pay  the  Issuing  State  or  local  govern- 
ri.ent  one-third  of  the  Interest  cost  on  such 

a.xable  Issues.  Opptoees  any  special  treatment 
:   r  Industrial  development  bonds. 

Real  estate 

Points  out  that  a  host  of  special  tax- 
forgiveness  provisions  apply  to  reel  estate 
Recommends  that  all  depreciation  In  excess 
or  straight  line  be  disallowed  on  all  real 
estate  except  low-  and  moderate-housing 
real  estate. 

Form  /osse5 

Points  out  that  there  are  special  tax  ac- 
counting privileges  for  farmers,  deveiojjed    to 


ease  the  bookkeeping  chores  of  ordinary 
farmers.  Indicates  that  these  accounting 
privUegpee  are  being  manipulated  to  provide 
tax  benefits  to  wealthy  individuals  and  cor- 
porations who  operate  or  Invest  in  farms  in 
order  to  get  tax  losses  (though,  not  real  eco- 
nomic losses)  Recommends  enactment  of 
the  ioss-llmlt  approach  contained  in  S.  600. 

Tax-exempt  foundations 
Points  out  that  the  tax-exempt  status 
granted  to  certain  foundations  represents 
one  of  the  most  glaring  examples  of  how  a 
well-intended,  seemingly  desirable,  tax  privi- 
lege can  become  twisted.  Indicates  that  the 
Government  is  relinquishing  funds  it  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  to,  and  therefore  others 
must  f)&y  a  high  share  of  the  costs  of  Gov- 
ernment. Notes  that  family  foundations  fre- 
quently are  used  as  a  means  whereby  the 
wealthy  can  avoid  income,  gift,  and  inheri- 
tance taxes  yet  maintain  control  over  wealth 
Recommends  the  following  for  founda- 
tions: that  financial  transactions  between  a 
foundation  and  Its  founders,  contributors, 
officers,  directors,  and  trustees  be  prohibited: 
that  foundations  be  required  to  spend  their 
income  within  1  year  ol  receipt:  that  they 
not  be  f)ermitted  to  own  20  percent  or  more 
of  any  business  unrelated  to  their  charitable 
function:  that  if  a  donor  maintains  control 
of  a  business  or  property  after  it  is  con- 
tributed, no  donation  deduction  from  taxes 
be  allowed  until  the  foundation  disposes  of 
the  property  or  the  donor's  control  over  the 
projjerty  ends;  that  foundation  uorrowing  to 
buy  Investment  properties  be  prohibited: 
that  a  limitation  isuch  as  40  years)  be  placed 
on  the  life  of  foundations:  and  that  Congress 
studied  the  problems  posed  by  the  operations 
of  foundations  and  the  need  for  some  Fed- 
eral regulation. 

Unlimited  charitable  contribution  deduction 
Indicates  that  this  is  a  loophole  used  by 
the  wealthy  Recommends  immediate  repeal 
of  the  unlimited  charitable  contribution  de- 
duction (recognizing  that  the  House  bill 
would  phase  It  out  over  a  5-year  period ) . 

Multiple  surtax  exemption 

Supports  the  House  bill  and  the  adminis- 
tration in  recommending  the  repeal  ol  the 
multiple  surtax  exemptions. 

Conglomerates 

Points  out  that  presently  there  is  the 
greatest  wave  of  corporate  mergers  in  Amer- 
ican history.  Notes  that  not  only  are  the 
"bigs"  taking  over  the  "smalls."  but  minnows 
are  swallowing  whales,  and  the  "bigs"  are 
merging  with  other  "bigs." 

States  that  the  House  bill  does  not  go  far 
enough  in  meeting  this  problem.  Recom- 
mends that  the  interest  deductions  be  com- 
pletely disallowed. 

HON.  LEE  METCALF,  U.S.  SENATOR,  STATE  OF 
MONTANA 

Farm    losses 

States  that  his  bill.  s.  500,  would  elimi- 
nate distortions  in  the  farm  economy  by 
limiting  the  amount  by  which  a  "farm  loss" 
may  offset  nonfarm  income  to  $15,000  or  to 
the  amount  of  "sF>eclaI  deductions'  (such  as 
taxes,  interest,  casualty,  abandonment,  and 
losses  from  sale  or  exchange  of  farm  prop- 
erty). Indicates  that  the  problem  in  farm 
losses  is  that  liberal  tax  accounting  rules  de- 
signed for  the  benefit  of  the  ordinary  farmer 
are  being  manipulated  by  nonfarmers. 

Maintains  that  neither  the  House  bill  nor 
the  administration's  proptosal  contains  a 
comparable  provision  to  protect  the  legiti- 
mate farmer  and  rancher  from  bemg  penal- 
ized for  having  incurred  an  economic  agri- 
cultural loss.  Explains  that  8.  500  protects 
new  farmers  as  well  as  others  having  true 
losses  by  providing  a  3-year  carryback  and 
5-year  carryforward  of  any  disallowed  loss 

Argues  that  the  problem  with  the  House 
bill  and  the  administration  propoeal  Is  that 
they  allow  the  "tax-dodge  farmer"  to  defer 


any  recognized  capital  gains  while  at  the 
same  time  allowing  continuation  of  the  full 
amount  of  his  arllflcial  losses  as  an  offset 
against  nonfarm  income  each  year. 

Asserts  that  the  EDA  approach  will  not 
remove  any  of  the  Incentive  from  existing 
clients  of  cattle  management  firms.  Notes 
that  S.  500  has  received  bipartisan  support 
in  Congress  as  well  as  from  numerous  farm 
organizations. 

Revenue  impact  of  S.  500 
Indicates  that  S.  500  would  affect  an  esti- 
mated 14,000  individual  tax  returns  (as  it  is 
not  known  how  many  corporations  would  be 
affected),  and  raise  an  additional  $205  mil- 
lion a  year  in  revenue.  Points  out  that  the 
House  bill  provisions  would  affect  only  about 
3,000  returns  and  increase  tax  revenue  by 
about  $25  million  a  year  by  1979,  States  that 
the  administration  proposal  would  affect 
9.300  returns  and  raise  about  $50  million  a 
year. 

Affect  of  S.  500  on  farm  accounting  methods 
Claims  that  S.  500  would  only  affect  the 
relatively  few  tax-dodge  farmers  who  are 
currently  distorting  the  farm  economy.  Notes 
that  the  'Statistics  of  Income— 1967,  Pre- 
liminary:' reveals  that  approximately  770,000 
individual  tax  returns  reported  a  net  loss 
from  farming,  and  that  S  500  would  affect 
only  about  2  percent  of  these  Asserts  that 
his  bUl  would  not  force  farmers  to  use  the 
accrual  system  of  accounting 

HON.  THBUSTON  B.  MORTON,  PRESIDENT.  AMERI- 
CAN HORSE  COUNCIL,  AND  HON  GEORGE  A. 
SMATHERS,   GENERAL  COUNSEL 

Form  losses  and  the  horse  industry 
Opposes  sections  211,  212.  and  213  of  H.R. 
13270.  Contends  that  these  would  constitute 
a  serious  threat  to  the  horse  Industry. 

States  that  the  horse  breeder  is  subject  to 
similar  risks  as  other  farmers,  but  does  not 
receive  price  supports  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Argues  that  the  horse  breeder  is 
providing  Jobs  and  recreation  for  thousands 
of  people,  and  that  horseracing  has  provided 
millions  of  dollars  to  State  governments 

Farm  incentives 

Points  out  that  Congress  has  permitted 
farmers  to  use  the  simplified  cash  account- 
ing method:  and  In  1962,  Congress  exempted 
livestock  from  the  depreciation  recapture 
rule  applicable  to  personal  property.  Con- 
tends that  the  so-called  tax  l(x>phole  problem 
of  farm  losses  is  insignificant  compared  to 
the  total  tax  revenue  and  other  giant  loop- 
holes, 

Believes  that  the  answer  txj  the  few  abuses 
lies  not  in  new  legislation  but  in  stronger 
enforcement  of  present  law  such  as  section 
165  which  prohibits  the  deduction  of  all 
farm  losses  unless  a  farm  is  being  operated 
for  profit. 

HON.    LOUH    B.    NtJNN.    GOVERNOR, 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  KENTtJCKT 

Farm  losses 

States  the  House  proposals  would  ma- 
terially and  adversely  affect  the  economy  of 
Kentucky  and  of  26  other  States  that  are 
involved  in  horseracing  or  breeding.  Indicates 
the  proposals  would  directly  affect  those  en- 
gaged in  the  commercial  activities  of  the 
horse  Industry  (which  includes  breeding, 
training,  racing,  and  showing),  since  people 
in  these  activities  make  their  living  directly 
from  working  on  or  with  horses — ^horses  are 
the  tools  of  their  trade. 

Points  out  that  tourism  is  a  significant 
revenue  source  to  Kentucky,  and  states  that 
last  year  the  horse  Industry  was  responsible 
(directly  and  Indirectly)  for  attracting  more 
than  50  percent  of  Its  tourists. 

Indicates  that  labor  utilized  for  commer- 
cial horses  alone  in  the  categories  of  breed- 
ing, training,  racing,  and  showing  amounts 
to  more  than  125.000  Jobs,  and  that  lietween 
25.000  and  33.000  full-time  Jobs  are  created 
among   the    suppoirtlve   services    and   supply 
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Indvistrles  for  horses.  Also.  In  1968.  the  horse 
Industry  generated  $427  million  directly  to 
the  States  In  revenue  from  parlmutuel 
wagering,  and  (19  million  In  other  taxes  paid 
by  racetracks — and  that  this  is  at  a  time 
when  the  Congress  Is  being  asked  to  provide 
Federal  revenue  to  the  States. 

HARRT    J.    FARNHAM.    PRESIDENT.     NATIONAL    AS- 
SOCIATION   or    STATE    RACING    COMMISSIONERS 

Farm   losses 
Opposes  the  farm  loss  tax  provisions  con- 
tained In   the  House   bill,  as  well  as  those 
proposed  by  Senator  Miller  iS    1560 1    and  as 
proposed  by  Senator  Metcalf  (S.  500). 

States  that  the  farm  loss  proposals  will 
discourage  Investment  In  the  horse  breeding 
Industry,  resulting  In  an  attrition  of  good 
horses  and  a  sharp  reduction  in  number  of 
all  horses  bred  by  small  breeders.  Indicates 
that  a  reduction  In  the  breeding  of  horses 
win  affect  the  size  and  number  of  raising 
programs,  thereby  seriously  endangering  the 
racing  Industry. 

Urges  the  deletion  of  the  farm  loss  provi- 
sions from  the  House  bill  on  the  basis  that 
fulfillment  of  the  Federal  Government's  need 
for  additional  revenue  shoxild  not  Jeopardize 
the  Industry's  source  of  funds  for  the  States' 
'  presslTTg  needs. 

HERBERT     A.     FOGEL,     GENERAL     COUNSEL,     PENN- 
SYLVANIA    HARNESS     RACING     COMMISSIONERS 

Hobby  losses 

States  that  the  proposed  changes  to  the 
"hobby  loss"  provisions  of  present  law  could 
drive  the  bulk  of  racehorse  owners  out  of 
business.  Indicates  that  the  probable  result 
would  be  that  there  would  not  be  enough 
horses  to  fill  the  races,  thus  depriving  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  other 
States  of  substantial  sources  of  revenue. 

RecommendatioJis 
Believes  that  there  are  several  approaches 
which  could  achieve  the  desired  result  of 
eliminating  abuses:  (1)  supports  the  pro- 
posal that  the  holding  period  for  horses  be 
at  least  1  year  after  such  animal  normally 
would  have  first  been  used  for  its  intended 
purpose  before  allowing  capital  gains  treat- 
ment; 1 2 1  suggests  that  depreciation  rules 
similar  to  those  set  forth  in  section  1245  of 
the  code  be  adopted  with  respect  to  race- 
horses: (3)  believes  that  the  section  of  the 
House  bin  relating  to  the  denial  of  capital 
gains  when  there  exists  a  surplus  in  an  ex- 
cess depreciation  account  should  be  deleted: 
and  (4)  urges  that  the  proposed  changes  to 
the  "hobby  loss"  provisions  of  the  code  be 
entirely  deleted.  Argues  that  these  legislative 
changes,  rather  than  the  changes  proposed 
to  the  hobby  loss  provisions  would  achieve 
the  result  of  correcting  the  abuses  and  at 
the  same  time  would  permit  the  thousands 
of  bona  flde  persons  who  own  and  breed 
horses  to  remain  in  this  industry. 

CLAUDE    M.    MAER.    JR..    ON     BEHALF    OF    THE 
NATIONAL    LIVESTOCK    TAX    COMMITTEE 

Proposals  of  National  Livestock  Tax 
Committee 
Recognizes  certain  problems  in  the  tax 
laws  affecting  livestock  and  other  agricul- 
tural operations.  Submitted  the  following 
proposals  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee to  help  eliminate  tax  profit  schemes  in 
agricultural  operations  while  at  the  same 
time  provide  fair  and  equitable  tax  treat- 
ment for  the  Industry:  ( 1 )  apply  the  depre- 
ciation recapture  rules  of  section  1245  to 
purchased  livestock  used  for  draft,  breeding, 
dairy,  or  racing  purposes;  (2)  extend  the 
holding  period  of  cattle  and  horses  from  12 
to  24  months  In  order  to  quallfv  for  capital 
gains  treatment:  (3)  clarify  that  male  calves 
or  steers  cannot  be  traded  tax  free  for  female 
calves  or  cows;  (4)  require  a  taxpaver  to 
prove  the  purpose  for  which  he  held'  live- 
stock In  addition  to  proving  the  period  the 
livestock  were  held  to  qualifv  for  capital 
gains;  and   (5)   establish  a  sliding  scale  re- 


capture of  land  Improvement  expenses  when 
farm  or  ranch  land  Is  sold  within  10  years 
after  its  acquisition. 

Farm  loss   provisions  in  House   bill 

States  that  certain  provisions  in  the  House 
bill  dealing  with  farm  losses,  namely,  those 
dealing  with  an  excess  deductions  account, 
a  hobby  loss  presumption  ( which  disallows 
all  farm  losses  if  they  exceeded  $25,000  for 
any.  3  of  5  consecutive  years )  that  affects 
even  a  legitimate  farmer  or  a  rancher  who 
has  been  In  the  business  all  his  life,  the  limit 
on  tax  preferences  and  the  allocation  of  de- 
ductions which  includes  farm  losses  as  a 
tax  preference,  are  unnecessary  and  are  con- 
trary to  the  basic  objectives  of  a  sound  and 
equitable  tax  system. 

Indicates  that  these  unneeded  provisions 
in  the  House  bill  unfairly  discriminate  be- 
tween farmers  and  ranchers  based  upon 
accounting  systems  used  and  the  size  of 
losses  sustained;  impose  restriction  on  capital 
gains  claimed  by  persons  only  in  agriculture 
and  classify  only  certain  losses  from  farming, 
but  not  from  any  other  business,  as  "tax 
preferences  ":  and  make  compliance  with  and 
enforcement  of  these  unneeded  provisions 
unworkable  and  in  some  Instances  practically 
impossible. 

General  objections  to  the  farm  loss  provisions 
in  the  House  bill 
States  that  the  provisions  in  the  House 
bill  would  create  extreme  complexity  and 
confusion  to  livestock  operators,  would  dis- 
courage diversification  by  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers into  nonfarm  businesses,  would  isolate 
agriculture  from  the  rest  of  the  Nation's 
economy,  would  impede  vital  agricultural 
programs,  would  dry  up  needed  sources  of 
outside  capital  and  restrict  entry  of  new 
blood  Into  Industry,  and  could  result  In  sub- 
stantial meat  price  Increases  to  the  public 
consumers. 

Recommendations 

States  that  fair  and  equitable  tax  treat- 
meat  of  ranch  and  farm  businesses  can  be 
achieved  by  adoption  of  the  proposals  made 
by  the  tax  committee  (listed  above)  which 
were  included  in  the  House  bill  lin  a  some- 
what modified  form  i .  Indicates  that  these 
proposals  will  eliminate  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  tax  profiteering  and  will  not  sub- 
stantially harm  the  Industry  in  that  they 
are  simple  and  easy  to  apply  and  will  not 
require  complicated  cost  techniques. 
Metcalf  and  Miller  bills 

Opposes  the  provisions  and  principles  of 
the  bills  introduced  by  Senator  Metcalf  (S 
500)  and  Senator  Miller  (S.  1560).  Believes 
that  these  bills  would  seriously  harm  the 
whole  industry  and  perhaps  cause  the  great- 
est damage  to  the  small-  and  medium-sized 
family  farms  and  ranches. 

Senator  Gore's  bill 
Favors  the  approach  taken  by  Senator 
Gores  bill  (S.  2645)  because  of  its  simplicity 
and  ease  of  application.  Believes  that  it 
would  be  at  least  a  partial  solution  to  elimi- 
nating tax  profiteering  in  the  livestock  in- 
diistry.  Suggests,  however,  that  the  deprecia- 
tion recapture  rules  of  present  law  which 
apply  to  all  deprelcable  personal  property, 
other  than  livestock,  should  also  be  extended 
to  livestock.  Indicates  that  this  would  make 
the  restriction  on  useful  life  provision  In 
Senator  Gore's  bill  unnecessary. 

MARVIN     M'L.AIN,    LEGISLATIVE    DIRECTOR.    AMERI- 
CAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION  : 

General 
States  that  the  most  pressing  tax  reform 
needed  Is  general  reduction  In  Federal  taxa- 
tion and  for  this  to  be  possible  more  effort 
will  have  to  be  made  to  bring  spending  under 
control.  Urges  this  committee  to  act  slowly 
and  deliberately  to  make  sure  that  proposed 
tax  reform  is  not  complicated  for  the  average 
taxpayer. 


September  2^,  1969 

Tax  treatment  of  farm  losses 
PolntB  out  that  the  farm  bureau  has  pro- 
posed  that  the  tax  lose  problem  be  dealt 
with  by  placing  a  simple  limitation  of  $15 . 
000  on  the  amount  of  farm  losses  that  can 
be  used  as  an  offset  to  nonfarm  Income  Op- 
poeee  sections  of  the  House  bill  which  would 
(1)  extend  the  holding  period  required  for 
livestock  to  be  eUglble  for  capital  gains 
treatment,  and  (2)  repeal  the  livestock  ex- 
emption from  the  depreciation  recapture  pro- 
visions of  current  law.  States  that  the  farm 
bureau  does  not  oppose  the  proposed  crea- 
tion of  an  excess  deductions  amount  for  tax- 
payers  with  farming  losses  provided  the 
exemption  from  this  requirement  is  not  re- 
duced below  the  $15,000  level. 

Hobby  losses 
Indicates    no    objecUon    to    the    proposed 
tightening  of  the  so-called  hobby  loss  pro- 
vision of  present  law. 

Treatment  of  cooperative  patronage  refunds 
Contends  that  the  provisions  of  the  House 
bin  would  unnecessarily  Increase  the  Federal 
Government's  role  in  the  management  of  "o- 
operative  fiscal  affairs.  Maintains  that  the 
15-year  payout  requirement  for  retained 
patronage  allocations  would  force  coopera- 
tives to  treat  these  allocations  as  bad  debt 
rather  than  equity  and  reduce  their  bormw- 
Ing  oapaclty. 

Capital  gains 
Opposes  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
capital  gains  holding  period  to  12  months 
because  it  would  discourage  the  investment 
that  is  needed  to  sustain  economic  growth 
Opposes  also  the  proposed  elimination  of 
the  alternative  tax  on  capital  gains  because 
a  great  many  farmers  benefit  from  it  when 
they  sell  a  farm  or  liquidate  their  farmlne 
operations.  * 

Tax  treatment  of  tax-exempt  bonds 
Opposes  the  section  of  the  House  bill  which 
deals  with  the  tax  treatment  of  income  from 
presently  tax-exempt  State  and  municipal 
bonds.  Asks  the  committee  to  exempt  income 
from  State  and  municipal  bonds  from  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill  which  would 
establish  a  limit  on  tax  preferences  and  re- 
quire  the  allocation  of  deductions.  Believes 
that  If  local  governments  were  forced  to  pay 
higher  interest  rates  to  borrow  money  a  part 
of  the  cost  Will  fall  on  overburdened  prop- 
erty owners,  including  farmers. 

AIjGUS  M'DONALD,  DIRECTOR  OF  RESEARCH, 
NATIONAL  FARMERS  UNION 

Tax  treatment  of  cooperatives 
Opposes  the  non -revenue-producing  coop- 
erative provisions  of  the  House  bill  Believes 
that  the  cooperative  provisions  would  work  a 
hardship  on  the  organizations  and  that  manv 
would  be  forced  out  of  existence.  Maintains 
that  the  cooperative  provision  which  would 
ultimately  require  50  percent  of  the  patron- 
age refund  to  be  paid  in  cash  is  an  unwar- 
ranted intrusion  into  a  business.  Indicates 
that  it  would  penalize  cooperatives  regardless 
of  the  wishes  of  a  majorltv  of  their  number^ 
and  would  entail  additional  bookkeep  re 
States  that  the  provision  requiring  all  -e"- 
demption  of  paper  within  15  years  would  -if- 
fect  adversely  the  capital  needs  and  rredi: 
of  cooperatives. 

1  Farm  losses 

Supports  S  500  Introduced  by  Ser.ato- 
Metcalf  and  22  other  Senators.  States  -hat 
this  legislation  would  stop  a  major  loophole 
in  our  tax  laws  which  permits  wealthy  in- 
dividuals to  avoid  pavment  of  their"  fair 
share  of  taxes.  Contends  that  the  so-called 
tax  farmers  engage  in  activities  adverse  to 
working  farmers  by  inflating  the  price  of 
land  and  entering  into  competition  with 
farmers  who  have  no  off-farm  income.  Main- 
tains that  the  excess  deduction  account  pro- 
vision In  the  House  bUl  would  affect  very 
few  tax  farmers  and  bring  in  little  additional 
revenue. 
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ROBERT  M.  FREDERICK.  LEGISLATIVE  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF  THE  NATIONAL  GRANGE 

Tax-loss  farming 
Points  out  that  the  House  bill  undertakes 
to  correct  a  situation  in  which  some  high- 
income  taxpayers  not  primarily  engaged  in 
farming  have  used  farm  losses  to  obtain  a 
deduction  in  their  high-bracket  nonfarm  in- 
come Indicates  that  the  House  bill  does  this 
by  requiring  taxpayers  to  maintain  an  excess 
deductions  account  (EDA)  to  record  the 
farm  losses.  Believes  that  the  EDA  account 
approach  does  not  resolve  the  tax-loss  farm- 
ing loophole.  Indicates  that  it  only  postpones 
the  issue  and  strikes  at  all  farmers,  big  and 
small,  bona  flde  as  well  as  the  investor  who 
IS  investing  In  agriculture  for  a  proflt.  Sup- 
ports the  amendment  (No.  139)  introduced 
by  Senator  Metcalf  to  correct  the  abuse  of 
the  liberal  tax  rules  provided  for  the  use  of 
bona  fide  farmers.  Points  out  that  this  cor- 
rective amendment  will  affect  only  non- 
farmers  with  large  amounts  of  nonfarm  in- 
come who  invest  in  farming  to  obtain  tax 
losses. 

Hobby  losses 

Believes  that  if  the  Metcalf  amendment  is 
adopted,  there  will  be  no  need  to  make 
further  provisions  in  the  law  for  the  so- 
called  hobby  farmers,  as  the  loss  limitation 
approach  in  the  amendment  would  Include 
the  hobby-loss  farmer  and  would  limit  the 
current  deductions  of  his  farm  losses. 
Holding  period  for  livestock 

States  that  the  House  bill  discriminates 
against  livestock  for  dairy,  draft,  or  breeding 
purposes  by  requiring  that  such  animals  be 
held  for  at  least  365  days  after  the  animals 
would  have  first  been  used  for  such  purpose. 
Beiieves  that  the  tax  rules  should  not  be 
made  more  stringent  against  the  farm  in- 
dustry at  a  time  when  it  is  undergoing  severe 
economic  problems.  Believes  that  the  same 
rules  for  holding  period  for  capital  gains 
should  apply  for  livestock. 

Cooperative  tax  revisions 
Believes  that  the  cooperative  tax  treatment 
has  no  connection  to  tax  reform  Indicates 
that  hasty  action  on  a  subject  of  vital  con- 
cern to  the  lifeblood  of  all  small  co-ops  can 
have  a  devastating  effect  and  completely 
wipe  out  many  co-op  marketing  associations. 
.Agrees  that  it  is  desirable  lor  the  farmer  to 
receive  as  big  a  cash  refund  as  possible  and 
.i.s  quickly  as  it  can  be  paid.  Indicates, 
•.hough,  that  this  is  already  being  done. 
.States  that  the  IS-year  payout  provision  Is 
one  of  the  least  understood  but  potentially 
the  most  damaging  of  the  new  rules  being 
proposed  for  cooperatives.  Indicates  that  this 
could  completely  disrupt  the  capital  struc- 
ture of  the  cooperative  and  impair  its  ability 
to  borrow  money. 

Federal  estate  tax 

Believes  that  the  tax  reform  legislation 
sh  ,uld  not  Ignore  the  problem  of  Federal 
estate  tax.  especially  as  it  affects  the  family- 
owned  operation  or  a  closely  held  business. 
Points  out  that  bills  have  been  introduced 
by  (Congressman  Price  and  Senator  Dole)  in 
both  Houses  to  correct  this  tax  inequity. 
s  isgests  that  this  committee  Include  In  the 
T.x  Reform  Act  the  provisions  contained  in 
tiv-se  bills. 

Tax  reform  recommendations 
Proposes  the  following  tax  reforms:  d) 
susgests  further  changes  and  simplification 
in  the  tax  forms;  (2)  supports  the  mineral 
depletion  allowances;  however,  suggests  that 
present  legislation  be  carefully  reviewed;  (3) 
approves  giving  the  farmer  the  option  ol 
choosing  the  limitation  of  losses  that  are  de- 
ductible or  reporting  his  farming  operations 
on  an  "accural  accounting"  basis,  but  op- 
poses any  action  requiring  farmers  to  report 
on  an  accrual  basis;  (4)  suggests  removing 
the  tax-exempt  status  for  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  Issued  by  State  and  local  govern- 


ments; (5)  suggests,  when  reductions  in  rev- 
enue are  possible,  the  elimination  of  the  in- 
come surtax  and  a  substantial  increase  In  the 
personal  exemption;  and  (6)  favors  legisla- 
tion which  would  press  the  burden  of  proot 
on  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  whenever  It 
takes  action  against  the  taxpayer. 

Cooperatives 
hon.  e.  a.  jaenke.  governor.  farm  credit 
administration 
Cooperatives 
States  that  clarification  Is  needed  on  two 
points  of  law  affecting  the  13  banks  for  co- 
operatives under  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933. 
which    became    taxable   only   recently    when 
they  retired  their  government  capital 

(1 )  States  that  the  cooperative  banks  make 
loans  similar  to  commercial  bank  loans,  and 
their  loans  have  even  greater  risk  because 
they  are  limited  to  one  Industry.  Maintains 
that  cooperative  banks  should  be  entitled  to 
the  same  bad-debt  reserve  deduction  as  com- 
mercial banks  under  existing  law  but  have 
not  been  given  this  deduction  because  they 
do  not  receive  deposits,  and  therefore  have 
not  been  treated  as  banks  under  existing  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  rvillngs.  Urges  the 
committee  to  indicate  in  its  report  on  the 
tax  reform  bill  or  otherwl.se  that  it  sees  no 
objection  to  a  bank  for  cooperatives  being 
allowed  a  bad-debt  reserve  deduction  under 
the  rules  applicable  to  commercial  banks 
generally 

(2)  States  that  cooperative  banks  are  re- 
quired by  the  Farm  Credit  Act  to  pay  annual 
patronage  dividends  to  cooperatives  that  are 
borrowers  Maintains  that  interest  from  se- 
curities temporarily  held  or  from  temporary 
loans  to  other  farm  credit  banks,  which 
amount  to  less  than  5  percent  of  gross  in- 
come, should  not  have  to  be  accounted  for 
separately  but  should  be  Included  in  the  in- 
come from  business  done  with  borrowing  co- 
operatives for  purposes  of  patronage  divi- 
dends. Urges  that  this  be  expressed  as  the 
Intention  of  the  commltee  in  its  report  on 
the  tax  reform  bill  or  otherwise. 

JERRY    VOORHIS,    PAST    PRESIDENT.    COOPERATIVES 
LEAGUE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

Cooperatives 

States  that  no  hearings  were  held  on  taxa- 
tion of  ccxiperatlves  to  allow  an  explanation 
of  opposition  to  the  proposed  changes.  Rec- 
ommends deletion  of  section  531  of  the  bill. 
Considers  the  House  provision  to  be  ill  con- 
ceived, discriminatory,  extremely  damaging  to 
farmers,  and  punitive  in  nature  against  co- 
operatives 

Contends  that  cooperatives  would  be 
handicapped  in  raising  development  capital, 
and  that  the  proposed  legislation  would  re- 
sult in  a  preemption  of  the  functions  of  the 
cooperative's  board  of  directors. 

Indicates  that  the  proposed  changes  would 
hinder  cooperative  development  at  a  time 
when  Government  f>olicy  is  to  encourage  co- 
operatives as  a  means  of  maintaining  farm 
Income  and  assisting  those  in  urban  poverty 
to  escape  by  means  of  cooperative  enterprises. 

Argues  that  the  proposals  in  the  bill  will 
not  raise  additional  revenue.  Asserts  that  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1962  makes  certain  that  both 
cooperatives  and  patrons  will  pay  their  full 
share  of  taxation. 

MELVIN  E.  SIMS,  PRESIDENT,   NATIONAL  COUNCIL 
OP    FARMER    COOPERATIVES 

Cooperatives 

Opposes  section  531  of  the  bill. 

States  that  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
public  testimony  on  these  provisions  by  any 
representative  of  any  cooperative  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Argues  that  these  provisions  are  based  on 
the  erroneous  premise  that  the  members  and 
patrons  of  farmers'  cooperative  do  not  In- 
dividually have  a  choice  as  to  investment  of 
part  of  their  patronage  refunds  In  the  co- 
operative.   States    that    under    existing    law 


members  must  be  given  a  copy  of  the  bylaws 
requiring  capital  contributions  of  part  of 
their  patronage  refunds,  and  each  member 
makes  an  individual  and  fully  informed  de- 
cision as  to  whether  he  will  retain  or  obtain 
membership  in  light  of  these  bylaws. 

Contends  that  the  provisions  are  arbi- 
trary and  would  be  an  unwarranted  dicta- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  mem- 
bers of  cooperatives  a£  to  how  to  finance  and 
operate  their  business. 

Argues  that  the  15-year  |>ayoul  require- 
ment Is  discriminatory  and  punitive  in  that 
no  such  requirement  is  made  of  other  cor- 
porations, partnerships,  or  other  business  en- 
terprises. 

Maintains  that  while  section  531  Is  not 
estimated  to  yield  any  revenue  gain  or  loss. 
it  will  actually  result  in  the  loss  of  revenue! 
because  the  damaging  effect  of  the  provisions 
on  cooperatives  will  eventually  result  in  de- 
creasing the  taxable  Income  of  the  coopera- 
tives or   their  members  and  patrons. 

Contends  that  the  required  conversion  of 
membership  capital  from  equity  to  debt  un- 
der the  15-year  payout  rule  would  seriously 
and  immediately  impair  and  ultimately  de- 
stroy the  borrowing  ability  of  cooperatives 
to  soundly  finance  growing  farm  demand  lor 
services  and  facilities. 

Argues  that  section  531  would  produce 
grave  and  costly  enforcement  problems  for 
the  Government  and  compliance  problems 
for  farmer  cooperatives. 

Maintains  that  section  531  would  under- 
mine the  'capital  fund  method  of  financing" 
which  has  been  adopted  by  an  increasing 
number  of  cooperatives  with  approval  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service 

Maintains  that  section  531  would  Impose 
hardships  and  inequities  on  members  and 
patrons  through  the  limitation  of  the  cur- 
rent payout  requirement  to  qualified  WTltten 
notices  of  allocation.  States  that  the  current 
payout  requirement  could  not  be  saUsfied  by 
redeeming  certificates  Issued  for  years  be- 
fore 1963. 

HON     FRANK    CARLSON.    ON    BEHALF   OF   THE    NA- 
TIONAL FEDERATION  OF  GRAIN   COOPERATIVES 

Cooperatives 
Opposes  section  531  of  the  bill  Argues  that 
the  50  percent  cash  payout  requirement  and 
the  15-year  payout  requirement  will  do  ir- 
reparable harm  to  cooperatives,  without  any 
increase  in  revenue.  Contends  that  these  pro- 
visions result  from  efforts  by  competitors  of 
cooperatives  to  further  their  own  well-being 
by  depriving  member-owners  of  the  economic 
benefits  of  cooperatives  which  both  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  have  en- 
couraged over  many  decades. 

PATRICK    B.    HEALY,    SECRETARY.    NATIONAL    MILK 
PRODUCERS   FEDERATION 

Cooperatives  1 

Opposes  section  531  of  the  bUl  'for  the 
following  reasons: 

il)  It  serves  no  valid  tax  objective  since 
it  neither  increases  nor  decreases  the  tax 
liability  of  cooperatives  or  farmers: 

(2 1  It  is  a  destructive  and  discriminatory 
attack  upon  farmers  a^lcultural  coopera- 
tions, designed  to  undermine  their  capital 
and  financial  structures  and  make  It  easier 
for  processors  and  middlemen  to  reap  a 
greater  profit  at  the  farmer's  expense: 

(3)  It  substitutes  the  Judgment  of  Con- 
gress for  that  of  the  farmer  boards  of  direc- 
tors of  cooperatives; 

(4)  It  prescribes  an  across-the-boftrd  rule 
which  would  be  inflexible  and  inadequate  to 
meet  changing  requirements; 

(5)  Problems  relating  to  the  internal  oper- 
ation of  cooperatives  should  be  considered 
by  the  Agriculture  Committees  and  not  the 
tax  committees  of  Congress: 

(6)  As  long  as  one  level  of  tax  is  cur- 
rently paid,  fanners  should  be  free  to  man- 
age their  own  cooperatives  and  to  finance 
them  with  their  own  money  in  whatever 
manner  they  deem  best. 
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IRVING  CLARK,  ON  BEHALV  OP  THE  rABMERS 
ONION  CENTRAL  EXCHANGE.  FARMERS  UNION 
GRAIN  TERMINAL  ASSOCIATION,  GREAT  PLAINS 
SUPPLY  COMPANY,  LAND  O'LAKES  CREAMERIES, 
INC..  MIDLAND  COOPERATIVES.  INC.,  AND  TWIN 
CITY  MILK  PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION.  NORTH- 
ERN COOPERATIVES,  INC.,   NORTH   STAR  DAIRY 

Cooperatives 
Opposes   section    531    or   the    bill    for    the 
following  reasons: 

( 1 )  The  50  percent  payout  requirement 
would  permit  small  cooperatives  with  annual 
earnings  of  less  than  $26,000  to  retain  only 
50  percent  of  their  earnings,  although  com- 
parable corporations  can  retain  78  percent 

(2)  It  is  erroneous  to  treat  annual  earnings 
as  cash  available  for  distribution,  since  they 
are  often  represented  by  nonllquld  assets, 
and  are  subject  to  prior  claims  such  as  out- 
standing debt  or  equltiee  which  must  be 
retired  first  and  matured  revolving  fund 
certificates. 

(3)  The  15-year  retention  requirement  has 
the  effect  of  requiring  annual  cash  distrlbu- 
tlons  In  excess  of  50  percent  in  the  immedi- 
ate future  rather  than  in  15  years,  because 
the  cooperative  must  retire  older  certificates 
first,  even  if  the  bill  does  not  apply  to  them 

(4LTlie  working  capital  needs  of  coopera- 
_  tlve6_are  increasing,  and  their  ability  to 
revolve  out  patrons'  capital  on  a.  'due  date" 
basis  is  diminishing,  rather  than  Increasing. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  earnings  of  local 
cooperatives  is  represented  by  essential  In- 
vestments In  regional  cooperatives,  and 
changing  economic  conditions  have  seriously 
reduced  the  ability  of  regional  cooperatives 
to  make  cash  distributions  to  the  local 
cooperatives 

(5)  The  cash  distribution  requirements 
ignore  existing  debt  and  other  business 
needs. 

(6)  The  arguments  advanced  In  favor  of 
the  provision  are  mistaken  and  illusory. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  Tuesday, 
September  23,  the  Committee  on  Finance 
began  hearings  with  respect  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  income  earned  on  obliga- 
tions of  State  and  municipal  govern- 
ments. More  than  250  witnesses  re- 
quested to  be  heard  on  these  features  of 
the  House  tax  reform  bill.  Five  important 
Governors  representing  the  Governors' 
Conference  and  speaking  for  the  Gov- 
ernors of  all  50  States  opposed  each  of 
the  three  provisions  in  the  House  bill 
which  relate  to  the  matter  of  State  and 
local  government  indebtedness.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Mayors'  Conference  presented 
testimony  to  the  same  efifeot. 

So  that  Senators  might  follow  the 
progress  of  these  tax  reform  hearings.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  attached 
sununary  of  the  testimony  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

T.\x  Treatment  of  State  and 

Local  Bond  Interest 

hon.  howard  h.  baker,  jr..  u.s.  sen.'.tor. 

state   of    TENNESSEE 

Limit  on  tax  preferences  and  allocation  of 
deductions 

Contends  that  Inclusion  of  tax-exempt 
Interest  from  State  and  local  bonds  in  the 
Unut  on  tax  preferences  and  the  allocation 
of  deductions  proposals  wou  .  adversely  af- 
fect the  ability  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment to  meet  their  capital  requirements 
Recommends  deletion  of  tax-exempt  bond 
Interest  from  these  prop>osals. 

Tax  treatment  of  State  and  local  bond 
interest 

Argues  that  the  Immunity  of  State  and 
local  governments  from  Federal  taxation  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our    "con- 


stitutionally delineated  dual  sovereignty" 
form  of  government.  Believes  that  if  Congress 
encroaches  upon  the  tax  exemption.  It  has 
the  power  to  control  State  and  local  financ- 
ing. 

Agrees  with  the  attempt  to  achieve  a  more 
equitable  tax  burden.  Emphasizes,  however, 
that  Congress  must  consider  the  fair  dis- 
tribution of  the  total  tax  burden— Federal. 
State,  and  local.  Indicates  that  if  the  pro- 
posed limitations  on  tax-exempt  bonds  are 
enacted.  Interest  rates  on  such  bonds  will 
increase  even  further — resulting  in  higher 
sales  and  property  taxes  to  pay  for  the  added 
interest  expense,  the  burden  of  which  would 
fall  disproportionately  upon  middle-  and 
low-Income  taxpayers. 

Considers  the  proposEUs  affecting  municipal 
financing  to  be  Inconsistent  with  the  con- 
cept of  revenue  sharing  at  a  time  when  State 
and  local  governments  are  lacking  in  funds. 

Points  out  that  the  154  Individuals  with 
adjusted  gross  Incomes  of  over  $200,000  who 
paid  no  Federal  Income  tax  did  not  include 
tax-exempt  bond  intereLt  since  it  Is  not  re- 
qiUred  to  be  reported  on  the  tax  return.  Pro- 
poses that  holders  of  these  bonds  be  required 
to  report  the  interest  in  order  to  determine 
If  there  is  substantial  abuse  of  this  exemp- 
tion. 

National  Governors'  Conference,   Council 
OP  State  Governments  (Panel) 

HON.    JOHN    A.   love,    GOVERNOR.    STATE 
I  OP    COLORADO 

General 

Indicates  that  capital  requirements  of 
State  and  local  governments  are  growing  at 
a  rapid  rate — outstanding  bonds  were  less 
than  $50  billion  in  1956,  $140  bllUon  In  1969, 
and  an  estimated  $210  billion  by  1975. 

Limit  on  tax  preferences  and  allocations 
of   deductions 

Believes  that  although  the  revenue  impact 
of  these  proposals  would  be  small,  the  mar- 
ket Impact  would  be  great. 

States  that  comparable  municipal  and 
corporate  bonds  have  had  a  yield  relation- 
ship of  70  percent;  i.e.,  municipal  yields  have 
been  about  70  percent  of  corporates.  Notes 
that  this  has  Increased  to  80  percent  in  1969 
Contends  that  the  threat  of  taxation  has 
caused  this  reduction  In  differential. 

Estimates  that  proposals  affecting  State 
and  local  bonds  could  Increase  the  interest 
cost  for  1970  by  up  to  $270  nallllon. 

HON.    DANIEL    J.    EVANS,    GOVERNOR,    STATE 
OP    WASHINGTON 

Taxation  of  State  and  local  bonds 

Contends  that  the  provisions  of  H.R.  13270 
dealing  with  taxation  of  State  and  local 
bonds  will  result  in  a  basic  change  in  our 
governmental  structure  arising  from  Im- 
mediate economic  pressure. 

Argues  that  the  provisions  insure  a  nar- 
rowing of  the  differential  interest  cost  of  tax- 
able and  nontaxable  issues,  so  that  even  un- 
der the  subsidy  option  the  cost  of  borrowing 
would  Increase  subsUntially.  Asserts  that 
the  current  Increase  in  municipal  Interest 
yields  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  proposed 
provisions,  and  has  resulted  in  cancellation 
and  postponement  of  many  bond  Issues  due 
to  Interest  ceilings  of  these  governments. 

Considers  the  net  effect  of  the  provisions 
to  only  slightly  Increase  Federal  revenues  but 
also  to  substantially  increase  regressive  State 
and  local  taxes  and  utility  charges  needed  to 
pay  the  higher  Interest  costs.  Feels  that  the 
entire  Federal.  State,  and  local  tax  burdens 
must  be  considered,  not  Just  the  Federal. 

Believes  that  the  basis  of  tax  exemption  is 
constitutional  and  that  It  will  result  In  legal 
challenge  and  continuing  chaos  In  the  bond 
market  as  well  as  intergovernmental  conflict 
lamaglng  to  the  federal  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

Maintains  that  the  purchaser  of  municipal 
bonds  now  pays  a  "minimum  tax  "  by  ac- 
cepting a  lower  Interest  yield. 
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states  that  there  is  no  indication  that 
tax-exempt  bond  interest  was  a  slgnincant 
factor  in  the  failure  of  wealthy  Individuals  to 
pay  Income  taxes.  Urges  that  a  study  of  thu 
be  conducted  before  accepting  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  13270. 

HON.  NORBERT  T.  TIEMANN.  GOVERNOR.  STATE  Of 
NEBRASKA 

Tax  treatment  of  State  and  local  bonds 

Points  out  that  the  Bond  Buyers'  Ii.clex 
of  30  representative  municipal  bonds  rose 
from  5.04  percent  in  February  1969  to  6  02 
percent  in  August,  while  corporate  and  20- 
year  U.S.  Government  bonds  experienced 
Interest  rale  increases  of  much  smaller 
amounts.  Asserts  that  the  House  proposals 
have  been  the  largest  contributor  to  -his 
unuBual  rise  In  municipal  yields.  Contpnds 
that  further  Increases  will  be  forthcoming 
If  Congress  actually  enacts  the  proposals 

Argues  that  the  relatively  small  Increase  n 
Federal  revenue  in  these  proposals  do  pot 
Justify  the  severity  of  the  market  Impact  and 
costs  to  State  and  local  governments. 

Believes  that  Federal  taxation  of  munici- 
pals without  consent  is  unconstitutional 
Alternatives  to  consider 

Considers  it  to  be  ironic  that  serious  con- 
slderatlon  Is  being  given  to  revenue  sharing, 
a  mass  transit  fund,  and  reformation  of  wel- 
fare systems — and  to  taxing  State  and  Incal 
bond  interest  .Argues  that  the  latter  proposal 
could  cost  State  and  local  governments  more 
than  the  benefits  from  the  former. 

Urges  that  a  study  be  conducted  by  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmenui 
Relations  on  the  various  proposals. 

Suggests  that  If  the  committee  feels  com- 
pelled to  act  without  further  study.  It  con- 
sider— 

(1)  a  Federal  Interest  subsidy  svstem 
guaranteeing  a  percentage  of  the  interes't  cost 
of  future  taxable  issues,  at  the  choice  of  the 
State  or  local  government:  or 

(2)  a   federal    system   of    'Urbanks.' 
Emphasizes    four    criteria    that    any    plan 

must  contain :  ( 1 )  state  and  local  determina- 
tion of  all  policy  questions  relative  to  bond- 
ing—free  of  Federal  control:  (2)  State  and 
local  option  between  any  alternative  plan*; 
(3)  assurance  of  continuance  of  plan,  with 
at  least  3  years'  notice  of  any  termination; 
and  (4)  a  minimum  processing  time  for  the 
plan. 

HON.    JOHN    J.    M'kEITHEN.    GOVERNOR. 

I  STATE    OF    LOUISIANA 

GeneroZ 
Notes  that  Federal  grants-in-aid  for  capital 
purposes  win  total  $6.5  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  and  that  this  requires  matching  capital 
outlays  financed  mostly  from  bonds. 

Tax  treatment  of  State  and  local  bond 
interest 

Opposes  the  Inclusion  of  municipal  bond 
Interest  In  the  limit  on  tax  preferences  and 
allocation  of  deductions  proposals.  Considers 
the  administration's  allocation  of  deductions 
proposal  to  be  more  damaging  than  the 
House  provision. 

Maintains  that  the  immunity  from  Fed- 
eral taxation  is  Inherent  In  the  concept  oi 
federalism. 

Contends  that  the  interest  cost  to 
State  and  local  goverimients  will  be  iar 
greater  than  the  Increased  revenue  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Asserts  that  regressive 
State  and  local  taxes  will  have  to  be  in- 
creased at  the  same  time  Congress  is  reduc- 
ing the  progressive  income  tax. 

States  that  it  is  not  known  to  what  e.x- 
tent  wealthy  Individuals  benefit  from  :ai- 
exempt  interest. 

HON.   CLAtnJE   R.   KIRK.   JR..   GOVERNOR.   STATE  Of 
FLORIDA 

Tax  status  of  municipal  bonds 
Argues    that     changing    the     ux-exemp; 
status  of  municipal  bonds  would  result  in  a 
loss  of  faith  in  the  integrity  of  our  Govern- 
ment. States  that  while  Congress  has  been 
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considering  the  tax  treatment  of  State  and 
local  bonds,  the  market  situation  has 
deteriorated. 

Maintains  that  the  prop>06al  to  subsidize 
a  portion  of  Interest  costs  would  lead  to  Fed- 
eral control  over  State  and  local  borrowing. 
Contends  that  the  "minimum  tax"  and  allo- 
cation of  deductions  proposals  would  in- 
crease the  cost  of  borrowing,  increasing  State 
and  local  taxes  even  further.  Indicates  that 
this  would  be  particularly  harmful  due  to  the 
critical  need  for  capital  financing. 

States  that  If  the  Federal  Government  vi- 
olates the  doctrine  of  reciprocal  Immunity 
from  taxes.  States  will  tax  US.  Treasury  ob- 
ligations. 

National  League  or  CrriEs  and  US.  Confer- 
ence or  Mayors    (Panel) 

HON      C.     BEVERLY     BHILEY.     MAYOR.     NASHVILLE. 
TENN..   AND   PRESIDENT.    NATIONAL  LEAGUE   OF 

CITIES 

State  and   local   bond   interest 

Expresses  concern  with  the  House  pro- 
posals and  suggests  that  they  would  Increase 
the  cost  of  city  government  and  threaten  the 
fiscal  rejuvenation  of  our  cities. 

Swtes  that  the  actual  and  the  psychologi- 
cal impact  of  the  allocation  of  deduction 
rules  and  the  limit  on  tax  preferences  will 
severely  curtail  the  market  for  municipal 
bonds. 

Urges  that  Interest  from  municipal  bonds 
should  be  deleted  from  the  limit  on  tax  pref- 
erences and  from  the  allocation  of  deduc- 
tions proposals,  and  that  "Interest  sub- 
sidy program"  should  be  deleted  and  deferred 
to  future  hearings. 

Other  Witnesses 

hon    w.  w.  dumas.  mayor-president  of  par- 
ish  of  east  baton   rotjge.  city   of  baton 

ROUGE,   LA. 

Tax  treatment  of  State  and  local  bonds 
States  that  the  passage  of  the  House  bill 
has  prevented  many  cities,  including  Baton 
Rouge,  from  proceeding  with  vital  works  of 
public  improvement.  Maintains  that  the  ef- 
fort to  tax  State  and  local  bonds  should  be 
turned  back  by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. Urges  the  strongest  possible  pronounce- 
ment by  this  committee  that  any  attempt  to 
tax  municipal  bonds  to  any  extent  will  not 
be  Rllowed  now  or  at  any  time  in  the  future. 
Contends  that  many  projects  In  the  State 
of  Louisiana  would  simply  not  be  subject 
to  financing  if  it  were  not  for  the  advantage 
of  tax  exemption.  Argues  that  if  these  proj- 
ects were  reqiUred  to  compete  on  the  open 
market  without  tax-exempt  advantage,  the 
burden  of  Increased  Interest  rates  would  be 
so  ereat  as  to  delay  financing  for  years  or 
perhaps  prevent  it  forever. 

V.OS.  LOUIE  WiXCH.  MAYOR.  HOUSTON.  TEX. 

State  and  local  bonds 

Opposes  the  provisions  In  the  House  bill 
wh:ch  affect  State  and  local  bonds.  Indicates 
thai  the  Interest  subeldy  proposal  would  have 
diru  effects.  States  that  It  has  been  traditional 
for  -he  people  to  preserve  their  right  to  de- 
termine their  own  destiny  in  local  matters 
and  by  Imposing  this  new  concept  on  local 
governments  would  severely  restrict  the  right 
of  ,1  community  to  meet  its  own  challenges. 

■States  that  the  buyers  of  municipal  bonds 
ordinarily  have  paid  their  taxes  when  they 
buv  the  bonds  Points  out  that  the  simple 
effect  cf  the  present  treatment  is  their  ac- 
cepting a  lower  return  on  their  investments 
th.:n  would  be  available  in  fully  taxable 
securities. 

Trges  the  examination  of  other  alternative 
proposals.  Suggests  that  the  proposal  pre- 
pared by  the  Urban  Institute  (Washington. 
DC  I  is  a  more  effective  and  acceptable  al- 
ternative to  the  interest  subsidy  proposal. 
St.ates  that  this  proposal  accomplishes  the 
desirable  purpose  of  broadening  the  market 
for  State  and  local  bonds  by   Inducing  new 


types  of  investors  to  purchase  these  securi- 
ties. Points  out  that  this  approach  would 
offer,  for  example,  a  subsidy  to  State  and 
local  retirement  funds,  which  would  lower 
local  government  borrowing  costs  by  open- 
ing the  door  to  a  substantial,  new.  and  rap- 
idly increasing  source  of  funds.  Indicates 
that  It  would  reserve  the  integrity  of  tax- 
exempt  bonds  and  the  Independence  of  local 
governments  to  finance  capital  improve- 
ments. 

HON.    ILUS    W.   DAVIS.    MAYOR.    KANSAS  CITY.    MO. 

State  and  local  bond  interest 

Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  House  proposal 
could  destroy  their  ability  to  proceed  with 
and  plan  any  bond-financed  capital  pro- 
grams. States  that  If  Interest  from  municipal 
bonds  becomes  taxable,  there  must  be  a  com- 
plete reappraisal  of  the  municipal  bond  as 
an  instrument  of  financing,  and  that  they 
would  then  be  competing  directly  with  the 
vast  requirements  of  private  enterprise  in  its 
financing  of  corporate  expansion. 

Expresses  the  belief  that  if  the  Federal 
Government  starts  paying  some  substantial 
share  of  the  interest  on  municipal  debt  that 
the  next  step  would  be  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  exercise  control  over  the  Issuance 
of  that  debt. 

Suggests  that  If  the  present  proposal  is 
enacted.  It  would  be  subject  to  challenge  on 
the  basis  of  its  constitutionality,  that  it 
would  be  a  p>erlod  of  time  before  this  ques- 
tion could  be  resolved,  and  that  In  the  mean- 
time the  municipal  bond  market  would  be 
in  a  state  of  limbo  due  to  the  uncertainty 
that  would  be  created. 

AUSTIN    J.    TOBIN,    EXECUTIVE   DIRECTOR.    PORT   OF 
NEW    YORK    AUTHORITY 

State  and  local  bond  interest 

States  that  the  Port  of  New  York  Author- 
ity's contribution  to  current  and  future 
transportation  requirements,  and  the  con- 
tribution State  and  local  governments  gen- 
erally, would  be  substantially  curtailed  by 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to  State 
and  local  bond  Interest. 

Argues  that  the  provisions  present  a  fun- 
damental constitutional  issue  of  Federal 
control  of  the  jx^wers  reserved  to  the  States 
under  the  Constitution. 

Maintains  that  the  bill  would  cause  addi- 
tional interest  costs  on  State  and  local  bor- 
rowing which  woiUd  be  passed  on  principally 
in  the  form  of  regressive  property  sales,  and 
other  taxes. 

Contends  that  the  threat  of  impaired  tax 
exemption  has  thrown  the  bond  market  into 
chaos,  and  many  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  been  unable  to  borrow  at  all.  or 
have  done  so  at  punitive  Interest  rates. 
Maintains  that  the  bill  would  cause  a  con- 
tinued dirarray  of  the  market  for  years  to 
come. 

Argues  that  the  prop>osal  would  capture 
a  mere  $45  to  $80  million  annually  from 
wealthy  taxpayers,  but  would  lncre«ise  bor- 
rowing costs  after  5  years  by  about  $540  mil- 
lion annually.  Maintains  that  the  deduction 
of  the  taxes  necessary  to  pay  the  additional 
borrowing  cost  since  they  are  deductible  for 
Federal  tax  purposes,  would  result  In  a  net 
Federal  revenue  loss. 

Maintains  that  municipal  bondholders  pay 
substantial  taxes  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments by  accepting  Interest  rates  30  to  35 
percent  less  than  those  available  on  c<Mn- 
parable   corporate   obligations. 

Argues  that  the  provision  for  a  Federal 
subsidy  of  interest  rates  Is  unac^jeptable  be- 
cause the  Treasury  hM  too  wide  a  discretion 
to  fix  the  size  of  the  payment,  and  the  stat- 
utory authority  for  the  subsidy  could  be 
amended  or  repealed  at  any  time. 

HON.    rVY     BAKER    PRIBST.    CALIFORNIA    STATE 

TRXAStran 

state  and  local  bond  interest 

Contends  that  the  provisions  taxing  State 
and  local  bond  interest  are  unconstitutional 


whether  or  not  the  (jtovernment  subsidizes 
all  or  part  of  the  increased  interest  coeta  of 
taxable  bonds. 

Maintains  that  taxation  of  municipal  bond 
Interest  will  immediately  and  automatically 
increase  interest  rates,  resulting  in  increased 
State  and  local  taxes,  the  burden  of  which 
would  be  borne  by  low-  and  middle-Income 
taxpayers. 

Argues  that  once  Congress  takes  the  first 
step  away  from  tax  exemption,  it  can  take 
other  steps  whenever  circumstances  make  it 
expedient  to  do  so.  States  that  the  Federal 
Interest  subsidy  can  be  withdrawn  ae  easily 
as  it  was  first  offered. 

Contends  that  the  mere  consideration  by 
Congress  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  already 
has  had  adverse  effects  upon  the  bond  mar- 
ket. 

Argues  that  the  bill  will  cause  greater  de- 
pendence upon  the  Federal  Oovernment  aa 
a  source  of  major  public  works  funding  for 
State  and  local  needs  In  direct  contradic- 
tion to  current  efforts  to  bring  about  better 
working  relationships  between  National  and 
State  Oovemments. 

Argues  that  the  blU  will  nullify  the  ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  curb  inflation  In  the 
bond  market.  States  that  California  U  In  the 
process  of  raising  the  limit  on  Interest,  with 
voter  approvaJ.  to  7  percent,  but  the  change 
may  become  moot  if.  through  Federal  taxa- 
tion, bond  interest  rates  are  forced  above  the 
new  celling. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  continued 
receiving  testimony  from  State  and  local 
government  officials,  and  interested  in- 
dividuals, concerning  the  tax  treatment 
of  interest  earned  on  State  and  munici- 
pal obligations.  The  National  Association 
of  Counties  presented  a  panel  of  distin- 
guished local  government  officials  from 
around  the  countrj',  all  vocally  cvF>osed 
to  the  features  of  the  House  bill  which 
afTect  their  bonded  indebtedness.  Addi- 
tional Governors,  mayors,  State  legisla- 
tors, and  other  public  officials  also  op- 
posed the  House  bill. 

So  that  Senators  might  follow  the 
progress  of  these  tax  reform  hearings.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  at- 
tached summary  of  the  testimony  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
marj'  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tax    Treatment    of    State    and    Local    Bond 

Interest 
(Honcrable  Jack  Williams.  Governor.  State  of 
Arizona.  National  Association  of  Counties, 

panel) 

HON.  CONRAD  FOWLER.  PRESIDENT.  NATIONAL  AS- 
SOCIATION   OF   COUNTIES 

State  and  local  bond  interest  — General 
aspects 

Opposes  the  provisions  in  the  House  bill 
which  would  tax  the  Interest  on  municipal 
bonds.  Believes  that  the  Inclusion  of  the  pro- 
posed tax  has.  and  would,  precipitate  irrepa- 
rable damage  to  the  present  municipal  bond 
market. 

Peels  strongly  that  any  legislation  which, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  taxes  Interest  on  local 
government  bonds  would  precipitate  fiscal 
disaster  in  county  government.  Points  out 
that  the  size  of  the  new  issue  market  in  local 
government  financing  is  shrinking  as  offlcials 
postpone  or  cancel  bond  sales  because  of  the 
progressive  deterioration  of  the  market.  In- 
dicates that  the  Inevitable  result  of  taxing 
municipal  bond  interest  would  be  a  substan- 
tial curtailment  In  scheduled  public  con- 
struction of  projects  vitally  needed  on  the 
State  and  local  level  and  that  new  and  high- 
er taxes  will  be  required.  Believes   that  the 
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provisions  In  the  House  bill  are  unconstitu- 
tional and  threaten  the  fiscal  Integrity  of 
local  government. 

HOK.     WILLIAM     CONNER.     VICE     PRESIDENT,     NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTIES 

State  and  local  bond  interest. — Impact  of 
limit  on  tax  preference  and  allocation  of 
deductions  on  county  goi'emment 
States  that  taxing  the  interest  on  local 
bonds  through  limited  tax  preferences  and 
allocation  of  deduction  strikes  at  the  very 
keystone  of  financing  State,  county,  and 
municipal  government;  that  It  poses  serious 
challenges  to  our  Federal  system:  that  it  will 
adversely  affect  construction  emplovment 
through  the  stoppage  of  essential  jpubllc 
works:  and  most  ImporUntly  that  if  this 
same  tax  had  been  applied  to  the  $16  billion 
of  State  and  local  bonds  Issued  In  1968.  those 
governments'  local  taxpayers  would  have  a 
liability  to  pay  over  $12  billion  of  additional 
interest  costs  during  the  life  of  20-year 
bonds.  Indicates  that  It  wUi  raise  local  taxes 
and  rents  for  millions  of  citizens  throughout 
our  land. 

Points  out  that  since  the  House  began  con- 
sideration of  this  package,  the  Interest  rate 
has  moved  steadily  up  and  Is  now  almost  1 
percentage  point  above  the  level  which  would 
.norm.^l>-  be  expected  at  this  time. 

Believes  that  in  the  name  of  tax  reform 
and  in  an  attempt  to  close  loopholes  affect- 
ing a  few  hundred  people,  increased  financial 
burdens  will  be  imposed  on  millions  of  .small 
taxpayers  and  seriously  impair  the  efforts 
that  had  been  made  in  governmental  rela- 
tionships to  increase  local  responsibility  and 
ability  to  finance  local  projects. 

HON.  JOHN  BREWER,  CHAIRMAN.  TAXATION  AND 
FINANCE  COMMriTEE.  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  COUNTIES 

State  and  local  bond  interest.— The  subsidy 
provision  in  the  House  bill 
States  that  in  those  States  where  there  is 
no  maximum  celling  on  bond  Interest,  the 
interest  on  tax-exempt  bonds  has  already 
jumped  to  record  levels  since  this  legisla- 
tion was  proposed.  Points  out  that  the  House 
bill  provides  alternative  capital  financing  ap- 
proaches which  would  provide  a  somewhat 
automatic  but  variable.  Federal  interest  pay- 
ment to  those  local  governments  which  waive 
their  tax  exemption  Indicates  that  there  are 
several  problems  in  this  provision.  States  that 
one  problem  revolves  around  who  will  de- 
termine the  difference  in  taxable  versus  tax- 
exempt  yield.  Notes  that  the  House  bill  gives 
the  authority  to  the  Treasury  Department 
and  also  allows  it  to  vary  the  subsidy. 

Believes  that  the  subsidy  plan  gives  State 
and  local  Governments  no  real  options,  as  the 
choice  Is  to  issue  partially  taxed  bonds  with- 
out a  subsidy  or  fully  taxed  bonds  with 
it.  when  the  bonds  are  now  fully  exempt 
from  tax.  Believes  that  the  crucial  flow  in 
the  subsidy  is  that  there  is  simply  nothing 
to  prevent  Congress  from  curtailing,  or  elim- 
inating it  at  any  time.  States  that  If  any 
form  of  a  subsidy  Is  to  be  acceptable  to 
county  government,  it  must  be  allowed  to 
operate  as  an  optional  alternative  and  not 
under  the  pressures  of  present  tax-reform 
proposals  upon  our  present  market. 

Urges  that  the  question  of  subsidy  be  re- 
moved from  the  House  bill  and  be  the  sub- 
ject of  further  hearings,  including  awaiting 
the  results  of  a  significant  study  being  con- 
ducted by  The  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations. 

HON.  GEORGE  R.  LONG,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.   VIR- 
GINIA   ASSOCIATION    or    COUNTIES 

State  and  local  bond  interest —Adverse  ef- 
fects of  the  House  bill  on  the  counties  of 
Virginia 

States  that  the  Impact  of  the  consideration 
of  the  proposal  to  tax  the  interest  accruing 
from  local  and  State  government  bonds  along 
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with  the  statutory  Interest  rate  (6''f  In  Vir- 
ginia) has  worked  to  remove  local  govern- 
m«it  bonds  of  Virginia,  and  nearly  all  States, 
from  the  bond  market.  Indicates  that  the 
removal  of  such  bonds  from  the  market  re- 
sulting In  the  reduction  In  volume  offered  Is 
reflected  In  the  slight  decline  In  average 
Interest  rates  in  the  past  several  weeks. 

States  that  counties  across  the  country 
agree  with  the  Virginia  counties  that  It  is 
not  the  intent  of  Congress  to  stem  progress 
in  county  governmeuf  across  the  Nation.  Be- 
lieves, though,  this  is  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  and  that  it  will  increase 
State  and  local  taxes  upon  those  taxpayers 
whom  It  Is  seeking   to  relieve. 

HILL  HEALAN,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  ASSOCIA- 
TION OP  COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS   OF  GEORGIA 

State  and  local  bond  interest— Expected  ad- 
verse impacts  of  the  House  bill  on  the 
counties  of  Georgia 

Points  out  that  many  of  the  rural  counties 
of  Georgia  are  lacking  In  public  improve- 
ments such  as  streets,  libraries,  schools,  wa- 
ter and  sewer  systems,  and  many  other 
needed  public  Improvements  which  can  be 
obtained  only  through  the  issue  and  sale  of 
bonds.  Indicates  that  the  local  governments 
are  willing  to  assume  these  burdens  but  that 
it  Is  beyond  the  power  of  local  governments  in 
Georgia  to  finance  these  projects  if  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  financing,  namely,  general 
obligation  and  revenue  bonds,  do  not  find 
a  ready  market  at  reasonable  rates  of  Interest. 
States  that  it  is  Important  that  these  bonds 
be  made  attractive  to  big  investors,  such  as 
local  trust  banks  and  other  institutions 
which  Invest  a  substantial  part  of  their  as- 
sets in  State  and  local  securities. 

Indicates  that  the  threat  of  the  proposed 
legislation  has  already  adversely  affected  the 
sale  of  millions  of  dollars  of  municipal  bonds 
whloh  would  have  financed  vital  projects. 
Notes  that  the  tax-exempt  status  of  a  bond  Is 
a  control  of  factor  in  its  purchase  by  such 
institutions. 

States  that  the  threat  of  taxation  has 
caused  alarm  to  both  commercial  banks  and 
the  small  individual  Investors  who  in  many 
cases  are  trying  to  unload  their  municipal 
holdings  -for  fear  that  Congress  will  levy  in- 
come taxes  upon  the  outstanding  issues. 
States  that  this  'unloading"  is  killing  the 
market  for  new  issues. 

Points  out  that  the  threat  of  the  proposed 
legislation  has  already  adversely  affected  the 
sale  of  millions  of  dollars  of  municipal  bonds 
which  would  have  financed  schools,  hospitals, 
sewage  plants,  and  other  vital  projects. 

ARTHUR    R.    SYPEK,    FIRST    VICE-PRESIDENT.    NEW 
JERSEY  ASSOCIATION  OF  CHOSEN  FREEHOLDERS 

State  and  local  bond  interest. — Expected  ad- 
verse impact  of  House  bill  on  the  counties 
of  New  Jersey 

Points  out  the  specific  dollar  Impact  of 
the  proposed  changes  in  the  House  bill  on 
certain  counties  of  New  Jersey.  Notes  that 
New  Jersey  counties,  the  closest  entity  there 
is  to  regional  government  in  the  State,  de- 
pend heavily  on  the  effective  use  of  munici- 
pal bonds.  Indicates  that  if  the  tax  status  of 
municipal  bonds  is  changed,  the  county 
colleges,  hospitals,  bridges,  and  various  other 
projects  and  services  could  be  seriously  cur- 
tailed and  additional  new  tax  burdens  would 
fall  on  already  over-burdened  New  Jersey 
property  taxpayers. 

HON.     DALE     ANDERSON.     DIRECTOR,     NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION    OF    COUNTIES 

State  and  local  bond  interest. — Summary  of 
the  N.A.C.O.'s  position  on  the  House  bill 
States  that  the  county  governments  across 
the  country  have  been  stretched  to  the  com- 
plete end  of  their  fiscal  capability  and  are 
reaching  a  point  where  revolt  against  In- 
creasing rates  of  local  taxation  is  highly 
probable.  Indicates  that  the  assault  on  the 
immunity   of   State    and    local    bonds    from 


Federal  taxation  represents  a  direct  and 
frontal  assault  on  the  local  homeowners 
Points  out  that  the  legislation  will  be  lelt 
unfavorably  by  every  person  no  matter  how 
modest  his  means:  if  he  owns  a  house  his 
property  taxes  will  be  increased;  If  he  rents 
his  home,  the  owner's  increased  taxes  win 
be  reflected  in  the  tenant's  rent  increase 

Estimates  that  as  a  result  of  the  inclusion 
of  tax-exempt  interest  in  the  allocation  of 
deduction  rule  alone.  State  and  local  lax- 
payers  will  have  to  pay  amounts  almost  lo 
times  more  than  the  monev  returned  to  the 
Treasury  in  the  fifth  year  after  enactment 
Notes  that  this  provision  seems  even  more 
questionable  when  it  is  considered  that  all 
of  the  Increased  State  and  local  taxes  will  be 
subject  to  deduction  from  Federal  income 
tax  returns. 

Urges  that  the  municipal  bond  Interest 
not  be  included  in  the  limit  on  tax  prefer- 
ences or  in  the  allocation  of  deduction  pro- 
visions. Indicates  that  the  tax  subsidy  pro- 
visions are  not  the  answer. 

HON.    LEWIS    H.    VADEN,    TREASURER.    STATE    OP 
VIRGINIA 

Tax-exempt  feature  of  State  and  local  bonds 
Asserts  that  the  mere  statement  of  Con- 
gresslonal  purpose  to  infringe  the  tax  im- 
munity has  drastically  increased  the  cost 
of  State  and  local  bond  financing.  Indicates 
that  since  July,  yields  on  new  Issues  of  local 
AA-rated  bonds  has  risen  from  about  5  50 
percent  to  6.25  percent,  or  75  basic  points 
while  .similarly-rated  corporate  bonds  have 
risen  about  10  basic  points  Notes  that  the 
size  of  the  new-issue  market  is  shrinking  be- 
cause of  postponements  and  cancellations  of 
Issuesi 

Argties  that  this  Initial  Impact  is  llkelv  to 
be  compounded  by  the  uncertainties  of  liti- 
gation of  the  tax  immunity  issue.  States 
that  Virginia  is  now  unable  to  market  anv 
local  bonds  due  to  a  6-percent  interest 
ceiling. 

Contends  that  the  purchaser  Is,  in  effe-t 
paying  a  tax  to  the  localities  bv  accepfie 
a  lower  yield  on  the  tax-exempt  Issues. 
Proposed   Federal  subsidy 

Maintains  »hat  buyers  of  taxable  local 
bonds  will  have  to  t>e  found  apart  from  he 
current  market  for  tax-exempt  securities  a=! 
present  purchasers  would  probably  onlv  be 
interested  in  short-term  taxable  bonds' and 
put  their  money  in  other  equitv  securities  or 
whatever  tax  shelters  that  may  still  be 
around. 

Expresses  the  view  that  the  tax-exempt 
privilege  for  local  governments  cannot  'oe 
waived  without  consent  of  the  State,  .md 
that  this  must  be  done  by  a  State  constnu- 
tlonal  convention  rather  than  by  a  Governor 
or  State  legislature. 

Questions  the  claim  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  gain  any  net  revenue  after 
paying  the  interest  subsidy. 

Believes  that  the  proposal  will  result  in 
greater  centralization  of  Government  :n 
Washington. 

HON.    DAVID    BCCKSON,    ATTORNEY    GENEHAI. 
STATE    OF    DELAWARE 

'tate  and  local  bond  interest 
Protests  the  inclusion  of  State  and  munic- 
ipal bond  interests  In  the  Limit  on  Tax  Pref- 
erences and  the  Allocation  of  Deduction? 
proposals,  as  well  as  the  "ill-conceived  re- 
bate plan"  of  the  bill  and  the  "arbltr.ige 
bond  "  provision. 

Discusses  case  law  and  argues  that  i:  is 
unconstitutional  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  tax  Interest  from  State  and  l>,\il 
obligations. 

States  that  the  House  proposals  are  not 
optional,  that  the  Limit  on  Tax  Preferences 
and  Allocation  of  Deduction  rules  are  ni  ;n- 
datory,  and  that  these  proposals  along  with 
the  rebate  plan  coercively  drive  the  States 
"to  take  what  they  can." 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  AUDITORS, 
JOINT  STATEMENT:  HON.  LOUIS  GOLDSTEIN, 
STATE  COMPTROLLER  OF  M.ARYLAND;  HON. 
JOHN  D.  HERBERT,  STATE  TREASURER  OF  OHIO: 
AND  DANIEL  B.  GOLDBERG.  COUNSEL,  MUNIC- 
IPAL   FINANCE    OFFICERS    ASSOCIATION 

Tax  treatment  of  State  and  local  bond 

interest 
Argues  that  the  bill  will  drastically  In- 
crease State  and  municipal  interest  rates 
and  force  State  and  local  governments  to 
curtail  services  needed  by  the  average  citizen 
or  increase  local  taxes,  principally  regressive 
property  and  sales  taxes. 

Contends  that  the  bill  has  caused  State 
and  municipal  interest  rates  to  skyrocket 
and  has  narrowed  the  gap  between  tax  ex- 
empts and  comparable  taxable  bonds  from 
30  to  35  percent  to  only  17  percent.  Argues 
that  enactment  of  the  bill  would  cost  iully 
1   percent  additional   interest. 

Contends  that  when  new  Issues  equal  the 
present  level  of  $130  billion,  the  annual  cost 
of  the  bill  to  States  and  municipalities  will 
be  SI. 3  billion,  and  the  added  cost  over  the 
life  of  the  bonds  will  be  some  $17  billion. 
States  that  this  enormous  extra  burden  on 
State  and  local  governments  and  their  tax- 
payers would  offset  many  times  over  the  mere 
$80  million  a  year  which  the  Treasury  esti- 
mates would  be  realized  from  applying  Ijoth 
LTP  and  the  allocation  plan  to  all  state  and 
municipal  bonds,  even  those  now  outstand- 
ing. 

Argues  that  the  violence  of  the  market 
reaction  contradicts  the  Treasury  assertion 
that  it  results  only  from  inclusion  in  LTP 
of  state  and  municipal  interest,  which  the 
Treasury  opposes,  and  not  from  their  inclu- 
sion in  the  allocation  plan,  which  Treasury 
favors.  Contends  that  the  market  reaction 
results  from  loss  of  investor  confidence  in 
continued  exemption,  once  Congress  for  the 
first  time  repudiates  the  basic  concept  of 
exemption  by  "gimmick"  plans  to  reduce  the 
value  of  exemption,  and  that  investor  confi- 
dence can  t>e  restored  only  by  scrapping  all 
the  bill's  plans  to  curuu'tax"  exemption  of 
State  and  municipal  bonds. 

Argues  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  abuse 
of  the  exemption,  and  that  the  facts  on  :>:o 
154  non-taxpaylng  millionaires  shows  no 
holding  of  state  or  municipal  bonds  by  the 
group. 

States  that  in  the  highest  bracket,  adjusted 
gross  income  of  $315,000  and  over,  38  percent 
of  the  individuals  had  no  municipals  at  all, 
and  only  6  percent  derived  as  much  as  25 
percent  from  this  source.  States  that  7  per- 
cent of  those  in  the  middle  income  bracket 
of  $16,400  to  $31,000  adjusted  gross  Income 
hold  municipals,  and  that  thev  can  be  caught 
by  the  bill. 

Argues  that  gains  from  tax  exemption  in 
recent  years  have  been  more  than  offset  by 
capital  shrinkage  of  the  market  price  of  the 
bends  as  Interest  rates  have  risen. 

Contends  that  the  bill  will  produce  State 
retaliation  in  the  form  of  LTP  and  allocation 
plans  applicable  to  the  $300  billion  of  Federal 
bonds  hitherto  exempt  from  State  taxation. 

.\rgues  that  municipal  bondholders  already 
My  30  percent  to  35  percent  to  the  cost  of 
government  by  accepting  that  much  less  In- 
terest  than  comparable  taxable  bonds  would 
yield,  and  that  since  30  percent  to  35  percent 
Is  the  highest  level  of  tax  proposed  on  other 
"tax  preference"  Income,  there  is  no  argu- 
ment in  equity  for  exacting  It  a  second  time 
from  the  holder  of  municipals. 

Maintains  that  the  State  and  municipal 
bonds  exemption  is  not  a  congressionally 
created  "tax  preference."  but  derives  frorn 
the  constitutional  form  of  our  Federal  sys- 
tem which  Congress  is  not  free  to  change. 

Contends  that  the  provisions  are  uncon- 
stitutional, and  that  litigation  over  their 
validity  would  produce  market  chaos  .'or 
years. 

Maintains  that  the  provision  taxing  "arbi- 
trage bond"  interest  Is  outrageous,  since  If 


properly    defined    there   are   no   such    bonds 
which  can  be  lawfully  Issued. 

States  that  the  Federal  interest  subsidy 
plan  Is  a  travesty  of  a  truly  optional  plan 
when  combined  with  the  inclusion  of  State 
and  municipal  bond  Interest  In  LTP  and  al- 
location of  deductions,  because  there  are  no 
tax-exempt  bonds  to  opt  for  Objects  to  al- 
lowing the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be 
the  arbiter  of  what  the  rate  of  recompense 
should  be  Argues  that  a  25  percent  floor 
under  the  recompense  rate  threatens  a  re- 
turn to  the  Issuers  of  less  than  tax  exemp- 
tion has  saved  them.  States  that  the  plan 
would  leave  the  States  and  municipalities 
helpless  if  the  recompense  was  withdrawn 
by  a  later  Congress  after  the  traditional  tax- 
exempt  market  had  withered  away. 

WILLIAM  SUMMERS  JOHNSON,  DIRECTOR  OP  FI- 
NANCE, CITY  AND  COUNTY  OP  HONOLULU, 
HAWAII 

State  and  local  bond  interest 

Expresses  the  hope  that  the  tax  reform 
legislation  will  not  increase  the  borrowing 
costs  of  State  and  local  governments,  or  even 
leave  the  matter  in  doubt,  but  'WlU  help  to 
reduce  these  borrowing  costs. 

Believes  modification  of  the  bill  will  reduce 
borrowing  costs  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, achieve  the  purpose  of  the  legislation, 
and  avoid  some  of  the  philosophical  objec- 
tions to  the  bill. 

Suggests  that  the  interest-cost  sharing 
formula  be  made  definite  and  that  it  provide 
for  gradually  increasing  cost  sharing.  Believes 
it  appropriate  to  set  the  first  year  rate  at  30 
percent,  and  provide  for  an  Increase  of  1  per- 
centage point  each  year,  until  the  40  percent 
level  is  reached  in  10  years.  Contends  this 
would  accomplish  the  equity  purposes  of  the 
limited  tax  preference  provision,  not  by  tax- 
ing the  tax-exempt  bonds,  but  by  causing 
them  to  largely  disappear. 

States  that  this  would  also  bring  about  an 
orderly  shift  from  non-taxable  to  taxable 
municipals  outstanding  without  serious  capi- 
tal losses. 

HON.   ELMER  O.    FRIDAY,    FLORIDA   STATE   SENATOR 

Taxation  of  State  and  municipal  bonds 
Indicates  that  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments opp>oses  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  alter  the  tax  treatment  of  municipal 
bonds.  Maintains  that  these  proposals  have 
disrupted  the  municipal  bond  market  and 
have  driven  interest  rates  to  a  height  to  seri- 
ously threaten  the  fiscal  ability  of  State  and 
local  governments  to  meet  the  public  needs. 
Believes  that  States  would  have  to  do  one 
of  three  things  If  the  bill  is  enacted:  (1» 
reduce  financing  by  bonds,  but  increase 
taxes:  (2t  pay  Increased  interest  costs.  In- 
creasing the  debt  and  taxes:  or  (3)  reduce 
needed  public  services. 

Argues  that  the  Interest  subsidy  would  be 
expensive  to  administer  and  could  be  used  to 
coerce  local  governments  to  depend  more  on 
Washington.  States  that  if  the  subsidy  Is 
high,  local  governments  will  be  forced'  to 
abandon  the  present  system  of  tax-exempt 
bonds  entirely. 

THOMAS     M.     O'CONNOR.      PRESIDENT.      NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE    OF    MUNICIPAL    LAW    OFFICERS 

Municipal  bonds 

Urges  that  the  present  reciprocity  of  tax 
immunity  between  Federal  and  municipal 
bonds  be  continued. 

Contends  that  direct  or  indirect  taxation 
Of  municipal  bonds  is  unconstitutional  as 
enunciated  in  McCullock  v.  Maryland  and 
Pollock  V.  Farmers'  Loan  d-  Trust  Co.,  (1894). 
and  was  upheld  in  Hale  v.  Iowa  State  Board 
(1937).  Helvering  v  Gerhardt  (19381.  James 
V.  DraiK)  Contracting  Co.  (1937),  and  First 
Agr.  Nat  Bank  v.  State  Tax  Commission 
(1938). 

Maintains  that  the  16th  amendment  did 
not  have  any  impact  on  the  Pollock  decision 
holding  municipal  bonds  tax  exempt. 

Argues  that  United  States  v.  Atlas  Life 
Insu-a-"e    Co.    d:es    not    support    the    con- 


stitutionality of  the  allocation  of  deductions 
proposal,  as  Atlas  only  Involved  taxation  of 
Insurance  compaales,  not  individuals,  and 
involved  allocation  of  income,  not  deduc- 
tions by  individuals. 

WILLIAM  E.  SIMON,  MUNICIPAL  DIRECTOR,  IN- 
VESTMENT BANKERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA 

Tax  treatment  of  State  and  local  bond 

interest 
Argues  that  impairment  of  the  income  tax 
exemption  of  State  and  mtinlcipal  bonds  will 
drastically  Increase  the  cost  of  future  local 
government  financing,  and  that  the  in- 
creased cost  will  be  passed  along  to  the 
average  taxpayer,  especially  homeowners,  in 
the  form  of  higher  local  taxes 

States  that  the  market  for  municipal  bonds 
has  become  almost  completely  demoralized 
and  many  local  governments  have  been  un- 
able to  Issue  their  bonds  at  rates  within  the 
maximum  limits  fixed  by  law,  as  a  result  of 
investor  reaction  to  the  bill,  specifically  the 
limit  on  tax  preferences  and  the  allocation  of 
deductions  provisions.  Contends  that  the 
mere  threat  of  the  proposed  change  of  status 
has  already  raised  municipal  bond  Interest 
rates  by  at  least  one-half  of  1  percjent  to  a 
full  1  percent. 

States  that  the  allocation  of  deductions 
would  affect  many  more  taxpayers  than 
would  the  limit  on  tax  preferences.  Maintains 
that  under  either  proi>osal.  the  States  and 
their  municipalities  will  pay  far  more  in  in- 
terest costs  than  the  Treasury  will  ever  gain 
in  revenue. 

Argues  that  the  proposal  Is  in  effect  a  cap- 
ital levy  in  that  it  causes  a  major  reduction 
in  the  market  value  of  outstanding  bonds, 
and  that  the  breach  of  what  was  believed  to 
be  a  constitutional  exemption  will  perma- 
nently deter  many  Investors  from  buying 
municipal  bonds. 

Maintains  that  the  Federal  interest,  sub- 
sidy plan  would  put  State  and  local  borrow- 
ing into  direct  competition  with  Federal 
bonds,  private  Industry  borrowing,  and  mort- 
gages. This  would  likely  bring  about  an 
across-the-board  rise  of  three-fourths  of  1 
percent  in  the  level  of  interest  rates  on  tax- 
able securities,  both  Federal  and  private  This 
escalation  of  interest  rates  would  hit  first 
and  hardest  at  the  already  depressed  home 
mortgage  market.  Results  of  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  institutional  investors  conducted 
by  Dr  Sally  S  Ronk  show  that  the  Treasury 
would  lost  $121  million  annually  if  tax-ex- 
empt issues  were  replaced  by  taxable  Issues. 

NORTHCtTTT    ELY.    GENERAL    COUNSEL.    AMERICAN 
PUBLIC  POWER    ASSOCIATION      1 

State  and  local  bond  interest' 
Opposes  the  limit  on  tax  preferences  and 
allocation  of  deductions  proposals,  because 
their  combined  effect  would  cripple  the  bor- 
rowing power  of  States  and  municipalities. 
Believes  the  cost  of  money  would  thereby  in- 
crease and  impose  long-lasting  inflation  on 
local  taxes  which  supp>ort  schools  and  essen- 
tial pubUc  services 

Also  opposes  the  House  proix)sal  which 
would  entitle  local  governments  to  a  subsidy, 
contending  It  would  largely  deprive  local  gov- 
ernments of  the  power  of  self-help.  Believes 
that  to  the  extent  local  governments  are  will- 
ing to  carry  their  own  burdens,  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  that  thev  be  permitted  to 
do  so. 

Urges  deletion  of  House  provisions  affect- 
ing tax-exempt  interest,  and  offers  amend- 
ments which  would  accomplish  this. 

RICHARD     D.     WILSON.     GENERAL     COUNSEL,     CON- 
SUMER PUBLIC    POWER     DISTRICT   OF  NEBRASKA 

State  and  local  interest 
States  that  the  House  provision  will  In- 
crease the  relative  burdens  of  the  lower-ln- 
come  individual  and  will  complicate  the  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  system  Expresses  doubts  as 
to  the  constltutlonaUty  of  the  proposals,  and 
believes  they  will  increase  the  costs  of  local 
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governments,  and  that  the  Increases  will  be 
passed  on  to  their  taxpayers. 

Urges  elimination  of  the  provisions  for  in- 
cluding Interest  paid  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment bonds  in  the  Limit  on  Tax  Prefer- 
ences and  m  the  Allocation  of  Deductions 
proposals,  as  well  as  the  provision  for  an  in- 
terest subsidy. 

HON.     CKAOT     L.     PATTERSON.     TREASTJREB.     STATE 
or    SOUTH     CAROLINA 

State  and  local  bonds 

Urges  that  all  proposals  affecting  the  ex- 
empt status  Of  the  interest  on  State  and 
local  government  bonds  be  deleted  from  H.R. 
13270. 

Contends  that  these  proposals  strike  at  the 
sovereignty  of  the  State  and  will  substantial- 
ly Increase  the  local  tax  burden  due  to  In- 
creased interest  costs. 

Argues  that  the  tax-exempt  status  will  be 
destroyed  by  the  "minimum  tax"  proposal, 
and  damaged  by  the  allocation  of  deductions 
proposal  by  Jeopardizing  Investor  confidence. 

Maintains  that  the  tax  exemption  is  a 
direct  method  of  revenue  sharing.  Peels 
that  the  interest  subsidy  proposal  would 
result  in  administrative  complexities. 

Believes  that  Investors  In  municipal  bonds 
are  paying  a  tax  by  accepting  a  lower  yield. 
■Statesthat  the  secondary  bond  market  of 
■commCTclal  banks  will  be  irreparably  dam- 
aged as  a  result  of  the  proposed  change  In 
tax  treatment  of  bond  sales  by  banks. 

HON.  JAMES  H.  J.  TATB,  MAYOR.  PHIIJkDEXPHIA . 
PA..  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT  U.S.  CONFERENCE  OF 
MAYORS 

State  and  local  bond  interest 

States  the  House  proposals  respecting  tax- 
exempt  bonds  would  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  begin  to  exercise  the  most  coer- 
cive form  of  dominion  over  State  and  local 
governmental  functions  by  subjecting  them 
to  financial  controls  through  the  use  of  tax- 
ing power. 

Characterizes  the  proposals  as  'fiscal  ir- 
responsibility." and  states  the  financial 
liabilities  they  would  Impose  upon  State  and 
local  governments  would  overwhelmingly  ex- 
ceed any  gross  return  to  the  Treasurv  In 
the  form  ot  income  taxes  Claims  the  pro- 
posals would  actually  cause  a  net  loss  in  tax 
revenues  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Suggests  that  the  passage  of  any  legisla- 
tion which  would  result  In  even  the  indirect 
taxing  of  tax-exempt  bond  interest  would 
insure  the  continuing  chaotic  state  of  the 
bond  market  for  years  to  come  because  litiga- 
tion challenging  the  constitutionality  of  such 
legflslatlon  would  be  inevitable. 

Indicates  disapproval  of  the  Interest  sub- 
sidy provisions  of  the  House  proposal  be- 
cause of  the  wide  latitude  given  the  Treasury 
to  determine  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  and 
also  because  the  Congress  could  curtail  or 
eliminate  the  subsidy  at  any  time.  Believes 
this  proposal  would  result  In  a  loss  of  in- 
dependence by  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERII^— LV 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  many 
people  alarmed  about  the  dangers  of 
persistent,  toxic  pesticides  have  la- 
mented the  lack  of  information  on  how 
to  safely  dispose  of  the  pesticides  which 
are  presently  sitting  on  their  shelves. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  very  lit- 
tle published  on  this  problem.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  5  years  ago  put 
out  a  booklet  on  safe  disposal  of  danger- 
ous pesticides,  but  it  apparently  badly 
needs  updating.  The  State  of  Michigan 
has  been  a  leader  in  establishing  con- 
trols on  the  use  of  DDT  and  related 


pesticides  and  earlier  this  year  ordered 
a  ban  on  DDT  In  that  State.  Following 
through  on  that  ban,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  has  now  pub- 
lished a  bulletin  entitled,  "How  to  Dis- 
pose of  DDT, '  which  is  available  on  re- 
quest in  single  copies,  small  numbers  or 
large  quantities.  As  this  information  is 
of  general  interest,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bulletin 
was  ordered  to  be  pWnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

tHow  To  Dispose  of  DDT 
HOMEOWNERS 

To  get  rid  of  DDT  (dichloro  diphenyl  trl- 
chloroethane)  products  such  as  aerosol 
bombs,  liquid  sprays,  powders,  and  dusts — 
bury  them  on  your  own  property  If  each 
homeowner  does  so.  these  products  will  be 
safely  dispersed  and  will  reduce  danger- 
ous concentrations  of  DDT  and  other  toxic 
materials  at  public  disposal  sites.  By  law.  in- 
gredients are  listed  on  the  label. 

1.  Select  a  place  away  from  trees  and 
other  desirable  shrubs  or  plants  and  at  least 
50  feet  from  any  well  or  surface  water  such 
as  a  lake,  stream,  pond,  or  drain. 

2.  Dig  a  hole  deep  enough  to  cover  the 
DDT  products  and  containers  with  three  feet 
of  dirt. 

3.  Aerosol  (pressurized)  cans  should  not 
be  punctured,  but  put  in  the  hole  Intact. 

4.  Glass  and  metal  containers  should  be 
opened  and  put  In  the  hole  tilted  down  to 
allow  drainage.  The  glass  shoiUd  not  be 
broken. 

5.  Bags  and  boxes  should  be  burled  Intact. 

6.  The  hole  should  not  be  left  open  It 
should  be  filled  with  three  feet  of  dirt  im- 
me<llately. 

The  only  exception  to  the  above  recom- 
mendations is  If  the  water  table  on  your 
property  is  less  than  five  feet  below"  the 
ground.  (If  you  do  not  know  your  under- 
ground water  level,  call  youi  local  health 
department.)  If  the  water  table  on  vour 
property  Is  less  than  five  feet  below  the 
ground,  your  health  department  will  advise 
you  on  what  to  do. 

(Note. — DDT  and  other  toxic  products 
should  not  be  flushed  down  the  toilet,  poured 
down  a  drain,  put  in  the  garbage  or  trash 
can.  or  taken  to  a  public  dump  or  landfill.) 

AOalCnXTTTRAL,    COMMKHCIAl-    AND    MUNICIPAl, 
USERS 

The  disposal  of  DDT  in  larger  quantities 
should  be  done  in  one  of  the  following  ways: 
A.  Bury  on  own  property 

1.  Select  a  site  at  least  six  feet  above  the 
highest  ground  water  table  in  an  area  that  U 
not  likely  to  be  used  for  crops  or  building 
purpoees.  The  site  should  be  at  least  300  feet 
from  any  well  or  surface  body  of  water  in- 
cluding lakes,  streams,  ponds  and  dralnase 
ditches. 

2.  Dig  a  hole  deep  enough  to  cover  the  In- 
secticide and  containers  with  three  feet  of 
soil. 

3.  Open  containers  of  liquids  before  plac- 
ing them  in  the  hole  so  as  to  p>ermlt  drainage 
of  the  insecticide  from  the  containers. 

4.  Place  bags  or  cartons  containing  wet- 
table  powders  or  dusts  In  the  hole  Intact. 

5.  Fill  in  the  hole  with  soil  Immediately. 
B.  Disposal  through  Michigan  Department  of 

Natural  Resources 
Notify  your  field  office.  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources,  of  products  to  be 
dlspoeed  of,  particularly  those  In  30  and  55 
gallon  drum  lots.  The  Michigan  Department 
of  Natural  Resoxirces  will  take  them  to  cen- 
tral collection  facilities.  Here,  storage  facili- 
ties will  be  posted  and  locked  and  materials 
will  be  held  for  proper  dlspoeai. 


September  2^,  19'!9 


In  case  of  accidental  poisoning  or  sus- 
pected poisoning — a  local  poison  control  cen- 
ter or  physician  should  be  contacted  .m- 
mediately. 
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PACE    OP    TROOP    WITHDRAWAL 
PROM   VIETNAM  TOO  SLOW 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  wel- 
come the  administration's  announce- 
ment of  further  troop  withdrawals  from 
Vietnam  by  December,  but  I  am  dis- 
appointed. Our  disengagement  from  the 
war  Is  too  slow. 

It  is  time  to  recognize  our  mistakes  in 
Vietnam,  to  wind  down  the  tension?  of 
the  war,  to  end  needless  American 
deaths  and  to  end  the  costs  and  inflation 
brought  by  the  war.  We  must  turn  the 
war  back  to  the  South  Vietnamese,  fairly 
and  systematically,  but  completely. 

According  to  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  the  adminlstia- 
tlon's  total  scheduled  withdrawal  of 
60,000  men  in  about  6  months  is  .m 
average  of  10,000  men  a  month— an 
average  which  would  keep  U.S.  troop.s  in 
Vietnam  until  1974.  This  is  not  "ending" 
the  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Withdrawal  of  35.000 
More  Troops"  from  the  Mirmeapolis 
Tribime  for  Wednesday,  September  17, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thb  Wn-HDRAWAL  OF  35.000  More  Troops 
President  Nixon's  decision  to  withdraw 
35.000  more  troops  from  Vietnam  by  Dec  15 
is  another  step  toward  winding  down  U.S. 
Involvement  In  the  war.  But  it  Is  not  enough. 
The  total  scheduled  withdrawal  of  60.000 
men  in  about  six  months  represents  an  aver- 
age of  about  10.000  a  month.  At  this  rate.  If 
It  were  to  be  continued.  American  troops 
would  not  leave  Vietnam  until  nearly  1974^— 
or  four  years  from  next  Chrlstmais.  Four 
years  is  longer  than  Americans  fought  in 
World  War  II. 

In  reaching  his  decision.  Mr.  Nixon  ap- 
parently sought  a  middle  ground  between  'he 
recommendations  of  some  advisers  (civilians  i 
who  wanted  a  bigger  troop  cut  and  of  ot!ier 
advisers  (military)  who  are  resisting  pres- 
sures to  withdraw  from  Vietnam. 

Since  President  Nixon  first  pledged  18 
months  ago  that  a  new  administration  wo:  Id 
end  the  war.  19.000  Americans  have  died  m 
Vietnam,  died  in  a  war  that  few  still  sa\  is 
vital  to  our  national  Interest.  Meanwhile, 
while  the  President  tells  the  nation  that  he 
win  not  negotiate  the  right  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  to  determine  their  own  :u- 
ture  free  from  outside  Influence,  this  coun- 
try continues  to  prop  up  a  repressive,  un- 
representative, corruption-scarred  govern- 
ment In  Saigon.  And  this  country  contln'.:es 
a  massive  presence  in  Vietnam  which  :.ot 
only  it  devastating  vast  areas  of  that  coun- 
try but  which  saps  the  will  of  many  South 
Vietnamese  to  fight  what  should  be  their 
cause,  not  ours. 

Through  his  announcement  Tuesday.  Mr. 
Nixon  has  moved  In  the  right  direction 
and  has  demonstrated,  we  believe,  his  desire 
to  end  the  war.  But  he  has  again  made  an  f  nd 
of  U.S.  Involvement  dependent  upon  a  .-e- 
sponse  from  North  Vietnam  and  the  \iet 
Cong  and  dependent  upon  the  actions  of  :  he 
South  Vietnamese  generals.  The  President 
has  not — or  at  least  his  announcement  sug- 
gests he  has  not — made  the  decision  to  get 
out  of  Vietnam  within  a  reasonable  time.  Ten 
thousand  troops  a  month  Is  too  slow. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BOARD  ASSO- 
CIATION ENDORSES  S.  2625,  THE 
URBAN  AND  RURAL  EDUCATION 
BILL 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional School  Board  Association  whose 
president  is  Mr,  Boardman  W.  Moore,  a 
distinguished  Califomian  and  a  former 
president  of  the  California  School  Board 
Association,  has  strongly  urged  the  en- 
actment of  the  Urban  and  Rural  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1969  which  I  introduced  on 
July  15,  1969.  In  addition,  Mr.  August 
Steinhilber,  the  director  of  Federal  and 
congressional  relations  for  the  National 
School  Boards  Association  sent  me  a 
more  detailed  endorsement  from  the  Na- 
tional School  Boards  Association.  Mr. 
Steinhilber  said: 

.^s  correctly  indicated  in  your  statement 
introducing  the  bill.  NSBA  Is  worried  that 
the  dire  necessity  for  providing  compensa- 
tory education  cannot  be  accomplished  be- 
cause the  financial  resources  are  not  avail- 
able Many  cities  and  rural  areas  simply 
cannot  pay  the  costs. 

Your  bill,  if  enacted  and  funded,  would 
provide  this  additional  support  for  those  dis- 
tricts whose  needs  are  greatest  with  addi- 
tional financial  assistance  to  bolster  pro- 
grams for  our  younger  children  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  We  hope  this  concept  might 
be  incorporated  In  the  extension  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  now 
bemg  reviewed  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
letters  and  an  accompanying  chart  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

National  School  Boards  Association, 

Evan^ton.  III.,  August  6, 1969. 
The  Honorable  Qeorge  Murphy, 
Hi.'  us.  Senate, 
Waihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mitrpht:  As  indicated  In 
cur  testimony  before  the  Senate  Education 
Committee  June  17,  NSBA  is  acutely  aware 
of  he  education  needs  of  the  urban  and 
ruril  children  and  supports  full  funding  of 
all  ESEA  programs  as  well  as  Title  I. 

Vour  Bill  S.  2625  will  increase  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  the  children  early  In  their 
school  careers.  It  is  well  documented  at  the 
local  level  that  early  identification  and 
remediation  pays  off  manyfold  financially  as 
wpi;  as  educationally. 

Vour  presentation  of  your  bill  on  the  floor 
cf  -he  Senate  eloquently  describes  the  need 
for  'his  legislation.  We  heartily  endorse  the 
measure. 

Sincerely, 

Boardman  W.  Moore. 

N.mional  School  Boards  Association. 

Washington,  DC.  September  22,  X969. 
Honorable  Oeorge  Murphy. 
V  S  Senate, 
^^a^hington,  D.C. 

De.ar  Senator  Murphy  :  Although  our  Pres- 
ident Mr.  Boardman  Moore  wrote  to  you  on 
August  6  endorsing  your  bill  S.  2625.  the 
problems  of  the  educationally  disadvantaged 
are  so  acute  that  we  believe  our  position 
should  be  very  clear. 

''Ve  applaud  your  Interest  In  the  education 
of  the  disadvantaged  and  support  your  bill. 
As  correctly  Indicated  In  vour  statement  In- 
troducing the  bin,  NSBA  is  worried  that  the 
dire  necessity  for  providing  compeiwatory 
education  for  disadvantaged  children  can- 
oct   be   accomplished   because   the  financial 


resources  are  not  available.  Many  cities  and 
rural  areas  simply  cannot  pay  the  costs. 

Some  o*  the  great  cities  of  the  nation  are 
characterized  by  a  dlsproportlonally  large 
low-Income  population,  above  average  num- 
ber of  school  children  coming  from  deprived 
home  environments,  and  a  deteriorating  eco- 
nomic base.  PrequenUy  a  large  low -income 
population,  declining  or  at  best  stagnant 
property  values,  and  the  flight  of  commerce, 
Industry  and  middle-Income  residents  com- 
bine with  very  high  sodal  costs  (that  pre- 
empt a  rising  share  of  available  revenue  re- 
sources) to  restrict  the  capatolllty  to  finance 
schools.  Often  they  even  fare  poorly  under 
state  and  federal  grant  programs.  Increas- 
ingly, tax  rates  In  these  cities  are  among  the 
highest:  the  quality  of  their  governmental 
programs,  once  among  the  best,  are  now  sec- 
ond rate;  municipal  structures  are  poca-ly 
maintained. 

These  old  cities,  particularly  frequent  in 
the  Northeast  and  Middle  West — some  at  the 
hub  of  urban  areas,  others  scattered  through- 
out the  area — are  obliged  to  spend  lees  and 
less  per  child  relative  to  their  more  pros- 
perous neighbors,  despite  the  fact  that  their 
children  are  particularly  in  need  of  the 
stronger  education  programs.  The  financial 
problems  of  the  cities  are  further  Increased 
by  rising  costs  of  regular  educational  pro- 
grams. For  example,  land  costs  for  new 
schools  in  Baltimore  have  reached  MOO.OOO 
an  acre. 

Poorer  rural  communities,  particularly 
conspicuous  in  the  South  and  Middle  West, 
are  characterized  by  oonsolldatlon  aiid  mech- 
anizaUon  of  farm  holdings  with  reduced  Job 
opportunities  and  declimng  populations,  by 
abandoned  rural  and  town  structures,  and 
by  little  or  no  new  construction  Taxable 
values  on  property  tax  rolls  lag  far  behind 
national  growth  rates.  An  increasing  propor- 
tion of  properties  In  these  places  is  financed 
by  out-of-area  Institutional  Investors  i  rather 


than  the  town  bank  i .  producing  a  continu- 
ing out-fiow  of  cash  Income  from  the  com- 
munity. At  best,  the  local  economy  Just  man- 
ages to  hold  its  own  Appal  ach  la -type  pockets 
of  poverty  abound  Frequently,  the  school 
fiscal  problem  is  further  aggravated  by  dis- 
economies of  scale,  because  the  school  popu- 
lation Is  declining  at  the  same  time  that 
progress  in  educational  technology  calls  for 
larger  school  units 

By  contrast,  high  income  subxirbia  is 
financially  well  off  Using  Cleveland,  Ohio 
and  some  of  its  suburban  areas  for  examples: 
Last  year  Cleveland  spent  approximately  $578 
per  child  for  public  education;  Shaker 
Heights  spent  $958:  Bratenall  $1,342  and 
Cuyahoga  Heights  $1,344  The  attached  table' 
based  on  1964-65  data,  further  Illustrates 
these  differences 

It  Is  well  documented  that  students  frotn 
good  homes  In  middle-  and  high-Income  en- 
vironments make  better  progress  In  school 
than  underprivileged  children  They  mav  be 
able  to  progress  even  under  relatively  weak 
school  programs  Students  without  these  ad- 
vantages require  more  school  resources  Since 
some  children's  education  Is  considerably 
more  expensive  than  that  of  others,  the 
undertaking  to  afford  each  child  an  equal 
educational  opportunity  requires  an  unequal 
Investment  per  child 

Your  bill,  if  enacted  and  funded,  would 
provide  this  additional  support  for  thoee 
districts  whose  needs  are  greatest  with  addi- 
tional financial  assistance  to  bolster  pro- 
grams for  our  younger  children  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  We  hope  this  concept  might 
be  Incorporated  in  the  extension  of  the  Ke- 
mentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  now 
being  reviewed  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Sincerely  yours, 

AUGiTST  W    Steinhilber. 
Director,      Federal     and      Congressional 
Relations. 


PER  CAPITA  AND  PER  PUPIL  CURRENT  EXPENDITURE  FOR  LOCAL  SCHOOLS,  CENTRAL  CITY  (CC)  AND  OUTSIDE  CENTRAL 
CITY  (OCC)  AREAS,  37  LARGEST  STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  STATISTICAL  AREAS  (SMSA).  1964-65 


Per  capita 


Per  pupil 


SMSA 


CC 


OCC 


SMSA 


CC 


OCC 


Los  Angeles-Lone  Beach,  Calit  jug 

San  Bernardino-Kiverside-Ontario  cilif        " 123 

San  DiBgo  Calit  '_ '. jjy 

San  Francisco-Oakland.  Ciltf  in 

Denver.  Colo " iii 

Washington.  DC. . .       {07 

Miami, Fla..    S 

Tampa-St  Pefersburj,  Fta. I. e? 

Atlanta,  G3.._ Sg 

Chicago.  Ill    _ I.I.l'IIiri 86 

Indianapolis,  Ind '..'..'.'".  IQE 

Louisville,  Ky-lndiana '..'.'.  71 

New  Orleans.  La 57 

Baltimore  Md "''""!!'."'!'.' 85 

Boston,  Mass       gj 

Detroit,  Mich '.'."'.'.". log 

Minneapolis-St  Paul,  Minn iQg 

Kansas  Oily,  Mo -Kans 91 

St  Louis.  Mo -Illinois     ' gj 

Newark,  N.J jqj 

Paterson-Clitton-Passaic,  N.J as 

BuHalo,  NY i?5 

New  York,  NY m 

Rochester,  N  Y '.'.'.'.'.'..'. I3g 

Cincinnati,  Ohio-Kentucky-Indiana...'. 79 

Cleveland,  Ohio '][  "  94 

Columbus.  Ohio '..'.'.'...'. gJ 

Dayton.  Ohio "  .jgi 

Portland,  Oieg^-Washlngton [[ 115 

Philadelphia,  P«.-New  Jersey g< 

Pittsburgh.  Pa '. " 90 

Providence.  R.I 70 

Da'las.  Te» [, 73 

Houston.  Tex [."[[[[llVi"  [ gg 

San  Antonio,  Tei "  cc 

Seattle  Wash '. 119 

Milwaukee  Wis III""I...".I"^.'  85 

Unweighted  average 97 


t94 

$134 

J558 

$424 

$654 

142 

IIS 

578 

498 

631 

89 

129 

549 

485 

621 

79 

158 

701 

565 

758 

95 

124 

471 

493 

457 

90 

117 

545 

508 

562 

94 

94 

503 

503 

503 

67 

67 

362 

362 

362 

69 

100 

318 

234 

403 

67 

109 

508 

433 

578 

79 

176 

471 

407 

579 

45 

97 

416 

350 

455 

50 

71 

333 

310 

369 

81 

90 

429 

407 

452 

6< 

88 

493 

490 

499 

81 

129 

509 

454 

539 

80 

135 

564 

527 

587 

59 

117 

494 

425 

531 

68 

88 

532 

411 

594 

96 

109 

595 

515 

619 

76 

10! 

557 

477 

579 

74 

157 

694 

507 

777 

96 

181 

790 

728 

889 

104 

172 

807 

700 

885 

78 

79 

472 

439 

494 

81 

105 

528 

433 

609 

70 

115 

410 

368 

500 

100 

102 

431 

431 

432 

92 

133 

543 

444 

616 

63 

108 

586 

477 

656 

58 

100 

521 

419 

544 

64 

72 

430 

436 

427 

60 

93 

422 

334 

597 

62 

164 

430 

311 

794 

{') 

1^'^ 

310 

{') 

f) 

74 

527 

476 

556 

66 

116 

485 

421 

568 

82 


113 


524 


449 


573 


>  Not  available. 
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September  21^,  1969    I    September  2Jf,  1969 


UNDERSTANDINGS  COULD  BE  ADD- 
ED TO  THE  GENOCIDE  CONVEN- 
TION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  public 
liearings  on  the  Genocide  Convention 
were  held  in  January  and  Februar>'  1950. 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  On  May  23.  1950, 
the  subcommittee  reported  the  Conven- 
tion to  the  full  committee  and  recom- 
mended that  four  specific  understand- 
ings and  one  declaration  be  embodied  in 
the  resolution  consenting  to  ratification 
if  the  full  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
decided  to  recommend  approval  of  the 
Convention. 

Those  understandings  were  as  follows: 

First,  that  article  IX  shall  be  under- 
stood in  the  traditional  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  another  state  for  injuries  sus- 
tained by  nations  of  the  complaining 
state  in  violation  of  principles  of  interna- 
tional law,  and  shall  not  be  understood 
as  meaning  that  a  state  can  be  held  liable 
.  for  damages  for  injuries  inflicted  by  it  on 
-its  awo  nations. 

Second,  that  the  United  States  G(JV- 
emment  understands  and  construes  the 
crime  of  genocide,  which  it  undertakes 
to  punish  in  accordance  with  this  Con- 
vention, to  mean  the  commission  of  any 
of  the  acts  enumerated  in  article  11  of  the 
Convention,  with  the  intent  to  destroy 
an  entire  national,  ethnical,  racial,  or 
religious  group  within  the  territory-  of 
the  United  States,  in  such  manner  as  to 
affect  a  substantial  portion  of  the  group 
concerned. 

Third,  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment understands  and  construes  the 
words  "mental  harm"  appearing  in 
article  II  of  this  Convention  to  mean 
permanent  physical  injury-  to  mental 
faculties. 

Fourth,  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment understands  and  construes  the 
words  "complicity  in  genocide"  appear- 
ing in  article  II  of  this  Convention  to 
mean  participation  before  and  after  the 
fact  and  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  of  genocide. 

The  Declaration  read : 

In  giving  Its  advice  and  consent  to  the 
ratification  of  the  Convention  on  the  Pre- 
vention and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
of  America  does  so  considering  this  to  be 
an  exercise  of  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  define  and  punish  offenses 
against  the  law  of  nations,  expressly  con- 
ferred by  Article  I.  section  8,  clause  10  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  and  conse- 
quently, the  traditional  Jurisdiction  of  the 
several  States  of  the  Union  with  regard  to 
crime  is  In  no  way  abridged. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  82d  Congress, 
no  further  action  has  been  taken  on  this 
convention.  I  think  that  many  of  the  ob- 
jections raised  to  this  Convention  can  be 
answered  by  the  language  contained  in 
these  "Understandings,"  or  similar 
reasonable  language  that  could  be 
worked  out.  Let  us  then  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  jiist  such  reservations  but  let 
us  take  action  on  this  Convention. 
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FOREIGN  AID  FOR  GHANA-SOCIAL 
SECURITY  NUMBERS  WITHOUT  A 
PROGRAM 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,  the  American  taxpayers  might 


be  interested  in  knowing  that  last  year 
the  U.S.  Government  under  the  AID  pro- 
gram approved  a  project  estimated  to 
co6t  over  $1  million  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  provide  identification  cards  for 
prospective  voters  in  Ghana. 

Allegedly  this  short-term  project  was 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  citizens  of 
that  country  in  the  elections  which  were 
atwut  to  be  held.  Later  when  it  became 
apparent  that  this  would  riot  be  feasible, 
rather  than  abandoning  the  project  and 
saving  money  the  Agency  just  changed 
the  stated  purpose  of  the  program  and 
called  it  a  3-year  project  to  supply  the 
citizens  of  that  cotmtry  with  social  secu- 
rltor  identification  numbers. 

Of  just  what  use  social  security  num- 
bers would  be  for  citizens  of  Ghana,  a 
country  without  a  social  security  pro- 
gram, is  unexplained. 

The  Electoral  Commission  of  Ghana 
has  expressed  strong  doubt  as  to  the 
need  for  any  such  program  and  has  in- 
dicated a  reluctance  to  meet  any  portion 
of  the  cost;  but  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ghana  is  not  enthusiastic 
about  the  project  seemed  unimportant  to 
oiu-  AID  officials,  and  as  of  the  last  notice 
they  indicated  their  intention  to  proceed 
as  long  as  the  money  lasted. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  the  loose 
manner  in  which  those  administering 
this  AID  program  are  handling  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
dat€d  July  14.  1969.  signed  by  Mr.  J.  K. 
Mansfield,  Inspector  General  of  Foreign 
Assistance,  Department  of  State,  and  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  John  A.  Hannah,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  wherein  he  comments  on 
this  project,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Dep.\rtment  of  State.  The  Inspec- 
tor General  of  Foreign  Assist- 
ANCB, 

July  14,  1969. 
Hon.  John  A.  Hannah, 

Adtninistrator.  Agency  /or  International  De- 
velopment. 

Dear  Dr.  Hannah:  Early  this  year,  we  ex- 
anilned  a  proposed  AID-flnanced  voter  iden- 
tification card  program  for  Ghana.  As  then 
conceived,  the  program  was  to  provide  iden- 
tification cards  for  voters  in  the  elections 
scheduled  for  this  fall. 

We  found  it  hard  to  see  how  a  program 
of  this  complexity  and  magnitude  could  be 
carried  out  before  the  elections.  On  Febru- 
ary 7  we  accordingly  wrote  to  the  Agency 
and  expressed  our  doubts  that  the  program 
had  a  reasonable  chance  of  producing  bene- 
fits worth  its  very  considerable  cost — then 
estimated  at  over  $1  million. 

The  Agency's  reply  of  March  14  stressed 
the  critical  Importance  of  giving  the  citi- 
zens of  Ghana  faith  In  the  Integrity  of  the 
forthcoming  elections,  and  said  that  the 
identification  card  project  could  do  much 
to  help. 

When  my  associates  Joseph  A.  O'Hearn  and 
James  L.  South  visited  Ghana  a  few  weeks 
later,  they  learned  that  the  planned  pro- 
gram had  been  very  much  changed.  Now,  it 
was  seen  as  a  three-year  project.  In  which 
only  a  portion  of  the  voters  In  this  fall's 
election  would  receive  cards,  and  in  which 
It  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  a  card 
to  Tote.  This  change  Increased  our  doubts 
about  the  worth  of  the  project. 

Last  week,  we  checked  with  the  Ghana 
Desk  and  learned  that  the  project  has  been 
changed  for  a  third  time.  Now,  we  were  told. 


it  is  no  longer  planned  to  use  the  identifi- 
cation  cards  for  this  fall's  elections,  und  that 
the  cards  are  now  to  be  multipurpose — for 
social  security  Identification,  and  the  like  We 
were  told  also  that  it  now  appears  that  the 
Ghana  Electoral  Commission  may  be  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  pick  up  the  local  curren- 
cy costs  of  the  program 

These  successive  transformations  of  this 
project  have  served  only  to  reinforce  ihe 
doubts  we  had  originally  concerning  its 
worth. 

I  would  be  most  grateful  If  the  Agency 
could  now  review  this  matter  In  the  light 
of  these  changed  circumstances  and  give  us 
Its  Judgment  as  to  whether  the  program 
merits  continued  United  States  financial 
support. 

Sincerely, 

J  K.  Mansfield 


COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH 
CENTERS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
presently  pending  in  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  a  bill,  S. 
2523.  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Amendments  of  1969.  This  bill 
would  extend,  amend,  and  improve  legis- 
lation under  which  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  touched  by  the  tragedy  of 
mental  and  emotional  illnes.ses  may  find 
new  hope,  and  through  which  this  coun- 
try may  move  toward  preventing  mental 
illness. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation,  and  hope  we  may  see  it  reach 
the  floor  sometime  during  the  first  ses- 
sion. I  am  proud  to  represent  a  State 
whose  citizens  have  made  such  great 
progress  in  meeting  their  responsibilities 
in  the  treatment  of  our  mentally  ill 
population. 

The  North  Dakota  State  Hospital  ad- 
ministrator. Mr.  Henr>'  A.  Lahaug.  has 
just  informed  me  that  North  Dakota  re- 
ceived a  gold  award  for  comprehensive 
mental  health  services  to  rural  com- 
munities by  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association.  Tlie  basis  for  this  award  is 
explained  in  a  September  17  article  in  the 
Jamestown  Sun.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  and  Dr.  Lahaugs 
September  19  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[FYom  the  Jamestown  Sun.  Sept.  17,  1969] 
Gold  Award  Accepted  for  State  Hep.f 
The  Mental  Health  and  Retardation  Divi- 
sion of  the  North  Dakota  State  Department 
of  Health  has  been  given  a  gold  award  for 
comprehensive  mental  health  services  to 
rural  commiinities. 

The  award  was  announced  at  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association's  Hospital  and  Com- 
munity Psychiatry  Service  meeting  in  Hous- 
ton. 

The  award  said  North  Dakota  had  effec- 
tively demonstrated  that  a  sparsely  populated 
rural  area  can  offer  comprehensive  mental 
health  services  to  its  citizens. 

The  program  Included  five  community 
mental  health  centers  available  to  ne.irly 
500,000  of  the  state's  residents  and  the  ;:at« 
hospital  which  has  upgraded  its  services  and 
reorganized  into  regional  units  corresponding 
to  regions  served  by  the  centers. 

Dr.  Hubert  A.  Carbone.  M.D.,  received  the 
award  for  the  hospital. 

In  addition  to  the  state  hospital  here,  the 
five  comprehensive  mental  health  centers 
cited  in  the  award  Include  facilities  loc.ued 
in  Bismarck,  Grand  Forks,  Pargo  and  Minot. 


Henry  Lahaug,  hospital  administrator,  an- 
nounced in  addition  to  the  award,  the 
Jamestown  mental  health  center  is  moving 
to  a  new  location.  The  center,  formerly  lo- 
cated at  424  4th  Ave  NE.  will  move  its  fa- 
cility to  a  recently  completed  building  on 
1-94  business  loop  east. 

The  state  hospital  has  full  accreditation. 

North  Dakota  State  HosprrAL. 
Jamestown,  N.  Dak.,  September  19,  1969. 

Hon     QtTENTIN   N     BURDICK, 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Burdick:  We  are  taking  the 
liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  North  Dakota  Just  received  a  National 
Award.  A  Gold  Medal  Aicard  for  its  outstand- 
ing program  in  Mental  Health.  A  clip  from 
the  Jamestown  Sun  release  is  enclosed 

The  American  Psychiatric  Association  each 
year  awards  a  gold,  sliver  and  bronze  medal 
to  outstanding  programs 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  North  Da- 
kota now  is  2nd  in  the  nation  in  terms  of 
Community  Mental  Health  Service  coverage 
to  Its  citizens  The  State  of  Kentuckv  is  No. 
1  covering  SI',  of  its  citizens.  North  Dakota. 
No  2,  with  80 '^'r  and  Vermont  No.  3  with 
44',  coverage.  Colorado.  Massachusetts.  Mon- 
wna  and  Michigan  came  4th  with  39-42'';. 
The  areas  in  North  Dakota  not  yet  fully  cov- 
ered with  Mental  Health  Services  are  the 
Dickinson,  Wllllston  and  Devils  Lnke  regions 
Sincerely  yours. 

Henry  A.  Lahaug. 
Hospital  Administrator. 


A  CALL  TO  ACTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  an  excellent  edi- 
torial, "A  Call  to  Action."  in  Parade  mag- 
azine for  Sunday,  September  21,  1969. 
What  the  editorial  calls  for  is  for  the 
Nation  to  set  goa's  which  we  can  achieve 
by  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Nation 
in  1976. 

This  Nation  set  a  goal  to  place  a  man 
on  the  moon  before  1970.  By  concen- 
trating on  that  goal,  we  achieved  it. 
While  we  have  done  this  we  have  failed 
in  other  even  more  pressing  areas.  In  the 
field  of  health,  housing,  hunger,  educa- 
tion, and  pollution,  to  name  only  a  few, 
we  have  yet  to  meet  the  challenge  they 
pie.sent. 

Twenty  years  ago  we  said  we  believe 
in  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living 
environment  for  every  American  family. 
We  failed  to  achieve  that  goal  because 
we  failed  to  set  precise  numbers  and  ap- 
propriate specific  resources.  In  the 
Housing  Act  of  1968  we  finally  did  set  a 
national  housing  goal  of  2.6  million  units 
a  year  for  a  decade.  But  we  still  must 
build  those  houses. 

We  have  not  yet  even  set  specific  tar- 
^'et,-  and  goals  for  other  programs.  'Why 
not  eradicate  hunger  by  1976?  Let  us  set 
that  as  a  goal,  determine  what  resources 
ar?  needed  to  do  it.  establish  the  pro- 
grams, and  get  the  job  done. 

We  should  do  the  same  for  air  pollu- 
tion, water  pollution,  and  education. 
Surely  we  should  set  a  goal  of  finding  a 
way  to  eradicate  cancer  and  to  reduce 
heart  disease.  The  funds  and  resources 
could  be  concentrated  to  achieve  it. 

This  is  what  Parade  calls  for.  The  time 
has  long  passed  when  we  should  follow 
their  advice.  Let  us  act  now. 

'^Ir.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A   Call   to   Action 
In  less  than  seven  years,  the  United  States 
will    celebrate    its    200th    anniversarv    as    a 
nation 

On  July  4.  1976,  our  President  and  assorted 
orators  will  congratulate  us  as  a  people  on 
our  many  and  monumental  achievements 

Not  the  least  of  course,  will  be  our  landing 
of  Americans  on  the  moon. 

Having  harnessed  our  special  strengths — 
money,  men.  materials  and  the  organizational 
genius  to  control  them— we  conquered  space 
before  1970. 

Why  can  we  not  conquer  some  of  our  social 
problems  on  earth  by  1976? 

PARADE  today  suggests  that  if  we  can  put 
men  on  the  moon,  then  surely  we  can  eradi- 
cate hunger  in  our  nation  by  that  target- 
date 

Surely  by  then  we  can  cleanse  the  air  we've 
poisoned  and  the  water  we've  polluted. 

Surely — by  concentrating  our  scientists  and 
resources  in  a  crash  program  such  as  the 
Manhattan  Project  in  World  War  II  that 
created  the  A-bomb  in  five  years — we  can 
produce  a  cure  for  cancer. 

Surely  we  can  build  adequate  housing  for 
the  poor  and  end  some  of  our  educational 
and  economic  injustices. 

But  first  we  must  make  one  or  some  or  all 
of  these  achievements  a  national  goal  and 
July  4.  1976,  a  national  deadline. 

Can  we  do  this?  A  nation  that  has  con- 
quered the  secrets  of  space  and  nature  in 
record  time  can  with  strong  leadership  con- 
quer problems  of  poverty,  pollution,  and 
spirit. 

In  part  it  will  be  a  matter  of  money.  More 
important,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  attitude — of 
discipline  and  compassion. 

If  each  of  us  can  change  his  nUnd  and 
heart,  only  a  little.  America  will  have  entered 
the  Age  of  the  Possible.  And  we  will  proudly 
record  on  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Re- 
public that  we  reached  the  moon  and  put 
our  glory  to  work  at  home 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  unfln- 
shed  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iS.  2547  < 
to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPONG  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Cranston  in  the  chair'.  'Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  according 
to  statistics  recently  released  by  the 
Senate  Se.cct  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs.  24  percent  of  the 
Virginia  population  had  poor  diets  in 
1965.  Although  persons  with  poor  diets 
could  be  found  in  all  income  strata,  those 
with  low  incomes,  especially  those  with 
incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  annually, 
were  particularly  likely  to  have  inade- 
quate diets. 

During  the  Easter  and  Memorial  Day 
recesses  I  toured  various  parts  of  'Vir- 
ginia, discussing  nutritional  problems 
with  low -income  persons  and  health  and 
welfare  personnel.  I  also  studied  the  op- 
eration of  the  existing  commodity  dis- 
tribution and  food  stamp  programs. 

In  my  opinion,  four  modifications  in 
the  program  are  needed.  First,  free  food 
stamps  should  be  available  to  families 
with  very  little  or  no  income. 

Second,  food  stamps  should  be  offered 
for  sale  at  least  several  times  a  month 
and  in  additional  places  such  as  banks, 
post  offices,  and  other  public  and  non- 
profit agencies. 

Third,  persons  should  be  allowed  to 
purchase  less  than  a  full  month's  supply 
of  stamps  at  one  time.  For  many  low- 
income  persons  it  is  simply  impossible 
to  obtain  enough  money  at  one  time  to 
purchase  a  full  month's  supply  of  stamps 
as  is  currently  required. 

Fourth,  limited  items  necessarj'  for 
personal  hygiene  and  household  sanita- 
tion should  be  covered  by  food  stamps. 
I  have  long  felt  that  programs  which 
are  well  operated  on  the  local  level  are 
preferable  to  federally  administered  pro- 
grams, since  those  on  a  local  level  are 
more  likely  to  understand  the  specific 
nature  and  problems  of  the  political 
jurisdictions.  At  the  same  time.  I  believe 
that  recent  statistics  indicate  the  need 
for  food  assistance  programs  in  ever>' 
locality.  In  some  localities  the  need  for 
such  assistance  will,  of  course,  be  quite 
small.  It  is.  however,  unlikely  that  there 
is  any  political  jurisdiction  which  does 
not  have  a  few  low -income  persons. 

Under  proposals  which  will  be  made 
during  consideration  of  this  bill,  all  coun- 
ties would  be  required  to  have  food  as- 
sistance programs  by  January  1971.  In 
my  State  this  would  mean  more  than  40 
jurisdictions  would  need  to  establish  such 
pi-ograms  in  the  next  15  months. 

There  are  a  number  of  flaws  in  the 
existing  food  assistance  programs.  The 
ideas  behind  these  programs  are.  how- 
ever, basically  good.  We  are  now  working 
on  a  bill  which  seeks  to  eliminate  existing 
inadequacies. 

I  commend  Senator  Ellender  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  Committee  for  their  work 
on  this  bill  and  for  reporting  it  so 
promptly  to  the  Senate  in  order  that  we 
may  give  consideration  to  these  pressing 
matters. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Presidept,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  SPONQ.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  glad  to  state 
that  the  four  conditions  named  are  in- 
corporated in  the  bill,  except  the  one  to 
buy  soap. 

Mr.  SPONQ.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Many  Senators  desire 
free  food  stamps  for  people  having  a  low 
income.  The  bill  provides  that  the  stamps 
be  free  to  recipients,  but  that  they  be  paid 
for  by  the  State  or  local  organizations, 
and  that  amoimt  is  only  $3. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  in  order  to  get  com- 
plete cooperation  on  this  bill  with  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  local  au- 
thorities, the  local  authorities  should  at 
least  be  made  to  participate  in  it  to  that 
extent. 

Mr.  8PONG.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  committee  for 
the  attention  they  have  devoted  to  these 
areas  and  to  this  matter  of  free  food 
stamps  particularly. 

I  listened  with  great  Interest  yesterday 
when  he  made  his  presentation.  My  own 
views-  are  more  nearly  akin  to  those  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  who  also  spoke 
yesterday  afternoon  on  the  subject  of 
free  food  stamps. 

But  I  do  think  that  it  is  a  salutary 
thing  that  the  committee  has  come  to 
the  floor  with  such  a  thoughtful  and 
extensive  bill  and  that  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  today  for  us  to  fully  weigh 
the  alternatives  with  regard  to  the  food 
stamp  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  suppose  the  Sena- 
tor concedes  that  this  program  can  be 
made  effective  by  having  the  local  peo- 
ple participate  in  it. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  said  that  in  my  remarks. 
I  think  that  is  always  desirable. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  have  said,  his- 
torically, much  of  the  work  has  been 
done,  in  some  cases,  by  the  Salvation 
Army  and  church  societies  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  does  con- 
template free  food  stamps  for  persons 
whose  income  is.  say,  $30  or  even  $40. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment assumes  all  the  expenses  of  the 
food  stamps,  it  strikes  me  that  the 
amount  to  be  paid  by  the  State  or  the 
local  charities,  say,  up  to  $3  per  family, 
Is  truly  a  small  amount.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  that  our  bill  while  it  provides  for 
free  food  stamps  to  recipients,  we  also 
provide  that  they  be  paid  for  by  the  local 
people  or  the  county,  whereas  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  would 
provide  for  payment  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  understand  that.  I  am 
glad  that  this  matter  will  be  discussed 
thoroughly.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
immediate  passage  of  S.  2547,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 1  feel 
strongly  about  the  need  to  pass  this  bill 
because  it  incorporates  many  provisions 
of  S.  1864,  the  food  stamp  bill  I  offered 
on  April  18. 

The  committee  bill  represents  the  cul- 
mination of  a  tremendous  effort  on  the 
part  of  several  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. Everyone  here  is  familiar  with 


the  fine  job  Senator  McGovbrn  has  done 

in  focusing  attention  on  the  problem  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  America.  His 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs  has  brought  together,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senate  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  the  best  available  data  and  testi- 
mony with  regard  to  the  incidence  and 
extent  of  himger  in  this  country. 

Many  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
chosen  to  traveh  around  the  country  to 
acquire  firsthand  information  about 
hunger  and  malnutrition.  I  toured  my 
own  State  to  examine  the  school  Ixmch. 
food  stamp,  and  commodity  distribution 
programs  which  are  operating  in  Geor- 
gia. When  the  American  public  became 
aware  of  the  grave  problem  of  hunger  in 
America,  it  was  quick  to  express  its  indig- 
nation. Many  citizens  felt  that  their 
eletted  public  officials  had  done  too  much 
talking  and  too  little  legislating  on  the 
problem. 

Realizing  that  our  current  food  assist- 
ance programs  have  serious  flaws,  I  in- 
troduced corrective  legislation.  My  study 
of  the  conmiodity  distribution  program 
convinced  me  that  it  could  never  prove 
satisfactory  in  providing  food  assistance 
for  those  individuals  who  are  unable  to 
purchase  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet. 
There  are  grave  problems  of  logistics  and 
distribution  in  this  program.  Moreover,  it 
is  inflexible  and  not  easily  adaptable  to 
the  special  diets  required  by  so  many  of 
the  elderly  and  the  very  young.  How- 
ever, the  most  damning  aspect  of  the 
commodity  distribution  program  is  that 
it  is  a  dole  and  a  complete  giveaway. 
Therefore,  it  tends  to  be  destructive  of 
himian  dignity  and  self-respect. 

Upon  reaching  these  conclusions  at)out 
the  commodity  distribution  program,  I 
sought  ways  to  improve  our  food  stamp 
program.  Although  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram has  great  potential,  shortcomings 
in  present  law  maJce  it  less  attractive 
than  the  commodity  distribution  plan  in 
many  cases.  The  flaws  of  the  current 
food  stamp  program  may  be  divided  into 
three  categories:  First,  the  high  cost  of 
coupons;  second,  inadequate  food  bo- 
nuses, and  third:  inaccesibility  of  food 
stamps. 

For  exsunple,  a  southern  family  of  four 
with  a  monthly  net  income  of  $130  is  re- 
quired to  pay  $48  for  food  stamps  under 
the  present  system.  My  bill  provided  that 
no  eligible  family  would  be  required  to 
pay  more  than  25  percent  of  its  income  to 
purchase  food  stamps. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  the  maxi- 
mum charge  for  food  stamps  is  limited 
to  30  percent  of  household  income.  While 
I  prefer  the  25-percent  figure  of  my  bill, 
I  believe  that  the  30-percent  ftgirre  is  a 
substantial  improvement  over  the  pres- 
ent system. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  imder  the 
present  system  even  those  families  who 
qualify  for  assistance  under  the  food 
stamp  program  and  are  able  to  pay  the 
price  of  the  coupons  do  not,  in  many 
cases,  get  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet. 
The  southern  family  of  four,  to  which  I 
previously  referred,  is  allowed  only  $72 
for  total  food  purchases  under  the  pres- 
ent system.  With  today's  rapidly  in- 
flating food  prices,  $72  is  hardly  adequate 


to  provide  food  for  a  family  of  four  for 
1  month.  The  committee  bill  make.^  a 
substantial  improvement  in  this  area  by 
raising  the  coupon  allotment  to  an 
amount  equal  to  the  cost  of  a  nutrition- 
ally adequate  diet. 

The  third  shortcoming,  the  inaccessi- 
bility of  food  stamps  to  eligible  hou.se- 
holds,  is  somewhat  ameliorated  by  the 
committee  bill.  The  committee  adopted 
a  provision  contained  in  my  bill  which 
provides  for  the  deduction  of  the  chai  ?e 
for  coupons  from  an  eligible  familys 
public  assistance  payments  when  authoi  - 
ized  by  the  household.  This  provision 
will  be  especially  helpful  to  aged  famihes 
who  And  it  difficult  to  make  a  separate 
trip  each  time  coupons  are  being  issued 
Also,  the  committee  would  assure  greater 
accessibility  of  food  stamps  by  providing 
that  coupons  shall  be  issued  on  at  least 
monthly  and  semimonthly  schedules. 
This  provision  was  also  contained  in  my 
bill. 

One  provision  of  my  food  stamp 
amendments,  which  would  have  greatly 
improved  distribution  of  food  stamps, 
was  the  section  authorizing  the  sale  of 
food  stamps  In  the  Post  Office.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  committee  did  not  see  fit  to 
adopt  this  provision  of  my  bill. 

I  regret  that  the  committee  rejected 
my  proposals  for  free  food  stamps  for 
families  with  no  income  or  minimal  in- 
come. The  committee  bill  provides  that 
the  State  agency  would  be  requiied  to 
arrange  for  payment  from  State  or  local 
sources  such  portion  of  the  coupon 
charge  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure 
participation  by  those  individuals  hav- 
mg  no  income.  I  feel  that  it  would  be 
more  desirable  for  the  Federal  Govein- 
ment  to  provide  free  food  stamps  for 
those  individuals  with  little  or  no  income. 
Such  a  provision  would  cost  little,  and 
would  be  a  more  efficient  and  effective 
means  of  providing  adequate  nutrition 
to  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  Therefore.  I 
will  support  Senator  Dole's  amendment 
to  provide  free  stamps  to  those  individ- 
uals with  incomes  of  less  than  $30  per 
month. 

Of  course,  no  member  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  would  claim  that 
we  have  reached  a  perfect  solution  in 
our  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  hunger  and  malnutrition.  As  we  learn 
more  and  more  about  the  extent  of  hun- 
ger in  this  country,  and  as  we  devplop 
more  sophisticated  methods  of  dealing 
with  this  problem,  there  will  be  a  need 
to  revise  existing  programs,  both  by  reg- 
ulation and  legislation.  Therefore,  I  am 
happy  that  the  committee  saw  fit  to  m- 
clude  my  proposal  for  the  establishment 
of  an  interdepartmental  committee  to 
be  known  as  the  National  Nutrition  Com- 
mittee. Under  this  section,  the  Sec  ret  a  r>- 
of  Agriculture  would  establish  an  inter- 
departmental committee  to  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  all  departments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  private  food 
industry  in  the  field  of  nutrition.  This 
committee  would  utilize  the  technical 
expertise  and  imaginative  ideas  of  pri- 
vate industry  in  attacking  the  problem 
of  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

As  Chairman  Ellender  has  explained, 
the  other  sections  of  S.  2547  will  provide 


substantial  improvements  over  the  pres- 
ent system.  Under  this  bill,  various  State 
eligibility  standards  will  be  more  uni- 
form. The  bill  would  permit  direct  com- 
modity distribution  during  the  transition 
to  a  food  stamp  program.  With  the  adop- 
tion of  this  bill,  the  food  stamp  program 
should  prove  so  attractive  that  most 
counties  would  prefer  to  participate  in 
the  program  rather  than  the  commodity 
distribution  program. 

Of  course,  no  program  changes  would 
mean  anything  without  a  massive  in- 
fusion of  additional  funds.  I  believe  that 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  has 
responded  generously  by  increasing  the 
appropriation  authorization  from  $315 
million  in  fiscal  year  1969,  to  $750  mil- 
lion m  fiscal  1970.  and  one  and  five- 
tenths  billion  dollars  in  each  fiscal  vear, 
1971  and  1972. 

In  my  mind,  one  of  the  strong  points 
of  S.  2547  is  the  fact  that  it  provides  for 
needed  improvements  in  the  food  stamp 
program  within  the  framework  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Here  of  late, 
there  has  been  substantial  agitation  to 
move  the  food  programs  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
I  can  see  no  justification  for  such  a 
move.  An  objective  appraisal  should  con- 
vince any  observer  that  the  shortcom- 
ings of  our  food  programs  in  the  past 
have  not  been  due  to  the  mherent  in- 
adequacy of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, but  to  restrictive  legislation  and 
inadequate  funding.  Employees  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  consid- 
erable expertise  in  administering  food 
programs.  They  are  some  of  the  most 
dedicated  and  capable  of  our  public 
servants. 

Certainly,  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  appears  to  have 
enough  problems  it  cannot  solve  with- 
out giving  it  the  additional  responsibility 
of  feeding  the  himgry  of  the  Nation. 
Until  such  time  as  I  am  shown  that  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  can  do  a  better  job  of  fee<fing 
hungry  people  than  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  I  shall  fight  the  transfer  of 
fiod  programs  with  ever>'  resource  at  my 
command. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  pro- 
\;des  the  legislative  framework  and  nec- 
essary funding  to  enable  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  get  the  job  done.  Let  us 
sive  that  Department  a  chance. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
Member  of  this  body  will  deny  that  there 
is  considerable  himger  and  malnutrition 
m  this  country.  I  believe  that  we  all  real- 
ize that  it  is  indefensible  for  a  country 
w:th  as  much  agricultural  abimdance  as 
ours  to  continue  to  tolerate  this  na- 
tional disgrace. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  now  to  pass 
this  food  stamp  legislation  so  that  the 
House  may  have  an  opport;iuiity  to  act 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  delay.  The  facts  are  on  the 
table.  It  is  within  our  capacity  to  allevi- 
ate hunger  and  malnutrition  in  this 
country  now. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
\Mll  call  the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE   ARAB   REFUGEE   PROBLEM   IN 
PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  since  the 
Jime  1967  Arab-Israeli  war,  we  have  all 
rediscovered  the  tragedy  of  the  Arab 
refugees.  Unfortunately  many  have  con- 
cluded either  that  their  fate  was  un- 
avoidable or  that  the  Israelis  must  be 
at  fault.  Articles  appear  frequently  with 
full-scale  color  photos  of  ragged  children 
with  empty  soup  bowls.  Columnists  note 
that  Al  Fatah  finds  its  recruits  primarily 
among  the  Arab  refugees.  United  Nations 
relief  workers  shake  their  heads  and 
complain  that  no  solution  appears  pos- 
sible. We  are  led  to  believe  that  it  was 
always  so.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

The  Arab  refugee  has  a  little-known 
counterpart.  In  the  Eiftermath  of  the 
1948  war  for  mdependence,  the  Arab 
States  summarily  expelled  or  condoned 
harassment  of  their  substantial  Jewish 
populations.  Prom  Algeria  to  Yemen  and 
Egypt  to  Syria,  Jewish  communities  dat- 
ing from  the  fall  of  the  second  temple 
in  A.D.  70  were  uprooted  and  thnost  to- 
waid  Israel.  In  many  states  the  largest 
part  of  the  nation's  merchant  clfisses 
left  with  the  clothes  they  could  pack  in 
a  duffel  bag. 

In  the  21  years  since,  the  energies  and 
compassion  of  Israel  have  absorbed  al- 
most all  of  this  second  diaspora.  It  was 
an  act  of  faith  that  embraced  the  dis- 
possessed and  sponsored  in  the  first 
months  of  Israel  nationhood,  the  largest 
refugee  settlement  program  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

The  problem  was  very  similar  to  the 
problem  facing  the  Arab  States.  There 
were  450,000  Jewish  refugees,  perliaps  a 
hundred  thousand  more  than  the  origi- 
nal Arab  exodus.  They  were  Sephardic 
Jews,  often  illiterate,  with  Arabic  back- 
grounds completely  foreign  to  the  West- 
tern,  modem  culture  of  Israel.  They  had 
been  expelled  from  communities  with 
nrarly  2.000  years  of  family  and  tradi- 
tion. 

All  of  the  rhetoric  of  imperialism  self- 
r.ghteously  used  by  Arab  socialists — the 
expropriation  of  land  traditionally  be- 
longing to  the  native,  the  displacement 
of  the  native  artisan — applies  as  well  to 
the  Middle  Eastern  Jew  expelled  by  Arab 
socialists.  Like  many  other  third  world 
refugees,  he  too  was  suddenly  deprived  of 
property  valued  for  thousands  of  years: 
he  too  faced  a  new  and  incomprehensible 
world:  he  too  suffered  the  trauma  of 
scampering  from  a  reign  of  terror. 

Unlike  the  Arab  refugee,  though,  the 
Middle  Eastern  Jew  had  no  offer  of  com- 
pensation and  surely  no  offer  to  return 
to  the  home  of  his  fathers.  Unlike  the 
Arab  refugee,  he  escaped  to  a  world  of 
technology,  industry,  and  knowledge 
which  he  barely,  if  at  all,  understood. 
And  unlike  the  Arab  refugee,  he  and  one- 
half  milhon  others  fied  to  a  nation  al- 
ready burdened  with  the   survivors  of 


Auschwitz.  It  is  one  of  the  human  won- 
ders of  our  age  that  nearly  no  American 
has  ever  heard  of  a  Middle  Eastern  Jew- 
ish refugee  Twenty  years  later,  they  are 
the  citizens  of  Israel,  the  sinews  of  one 
of  the  world  s  newest  and  fastest  growing 
nations  and  a  reproach  to  every  nation 
that  has  refused  its  compassion  to  the 
poor. 

The  fate  of  the  Arab  refurrees  is  a  chill- 
ing contrast.  In  the  paroxysm  of  Israel's 
birth,  with  Arab  armies  poised  on  three 
sides,  terrified  Arabs  succumbed  to  the 
urgmg  of  Palestinian  newspapers  and 
Egyptian  radios  and  fled  their  homes. 
Believing  that  the  victorious  Arab 
legions  would  wioe  the  Israelis  off  the 
face  of  the  earth,  they  left  with  their 
kitchenware,  children  and  clothes,  ex- 
pecting to  return  in  a  matter  of  weeks 
and  share  in  the  spoils  of  a  new  Palestine 
The  bravado  of  Arab  airwaves  in  1948 
began  the  wandering  trek,  that  over  21 
years  has  led  to  hopelessness.  Rejected, 
despite  the  rhetoric  of  Arab  brotherhood, 
by  the  states  surrounding  Palestine,  the 
refugees  languish  in  explosive  boredom. 
Life  degenerates  to  a  fantasy  where  vio- 
lence and  violence  alone  Intersects  real- 
ity. It  is  here  that  Al  Fatah  recruits.  It 
is  here  that  the  Middle  East  burns  It 
is  here  that  hatred  is  fueled  by  .sq  lalor. 
Until  the  Arab  refugee  is  embraced  by 
societies  that  want  him,  the  Middle  East 
will  contmue  to  burn. 

The  responsibility  for  the  million  lives 
that  waste  in  refugee  camps  belongs 
uniquely  to  no  one  source,  but  should  lie 
heavily  on  the  Arab  conscience.  Even 
the  Israehs  have  been  more  willing  to 
bear  their  burden  of  responsibility  for 
the  Arab  refugee.  Lands  formerly  be- 
longing to  Arabs  have  long  since  become 
part  of  the  Israeli  economy  and  should 
either  be  returned  or  compensated  for 
While  obviously  reluctant,  since  Pales- 
tinian Arabs  would  be  an  extraordinary 
security  problem.  Israel  nonetheless  has 
offered  to  100.000  the  possibility  of  re- 
turn, and  to  the  rest,  compensation  for 
their  losses.  Similar  offers  have  been 
made  throughout  the  last  20  years.  The 
Arab  world  has  refused  to  accept  an 
offer  from  the  Israeli  Government  v.hich 
would  mean  implicit  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  the  State  of  Israel— some- 
thing no  Arab  politician  has  been  will- 
ing to  do  for  the  last  20  years.  Whilr 
we  might  sympathize  with  the  outraged 
pride  of  the  losers  in  1948.  we  must 
weigh  in  the  balance  the  squalor  of  the 
refugee  camps  in  1969. 

Far  less  excusable  than  Arab  refusal 
to  accept  Israel  funds  is  the  treatment 
doled  out  to  the  refugees  by  their  broth- 
ers in  Islam.  Channing  B.  Richardson, 
professor  of  political  science  at  Hamilton 
College.  N.Y..  in  his  study  of  the  refugee 
problem,  reports: 

with  a  few  exceptions,  the  refugees  have 
not  been  wanted  in  the  countries  into  which 
they  have  fled.  Egypt  evacuated  the  few 
thousand  refugees  who  fled  there.  turnlnR 
them  back  into  the  tiny  Gaza  strip  and 
maintaining  close  guard  lest  any  of  the 
200,000  slip  back.  Lebanon  places  severe  re- 
strictions on  the  refugees  who  have  fled  into 
her  territories.  Syria,  with  the  largest  usable 
area  of  arable  land  vipon  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  could  begin  life  anew,  will  accept 
no  more. 
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Only  the  tiny  kingdom  of  Jordan 
granted  the  refugees  citizenship  and  be- 
gan some  tentative  resettlement  pro- 
grams. 

The  reasons  Involved  reflect  no  credit 
on  the  Arab  nations.  In  many  cases,  tight 
control  of  the  land  by  a  few  wealthy  fam- 
ilies has  led  to  exploitation  that  no  Pales- 
tinian would  accept.  At  times  as  much 
as  four-fifths  of  the  crop  could  be  de- 
manded in  return  for  seed  and  the  use 
of  land.  In  many  cases  governments  were 
more  interested  in  the  foreign  exchange 
available  in  U.N.  relief  payments  than 
they  were  in  genuine  resettlement.  Each 
successful     self-supporting     Palestinian 
represented  one  less  relief  check  and  the 
end  to  an  easy  flow  of  hard  Western  cur- 
rency. Nearly  $425  million  in  relief  has 
flowed   into   the   region;    and   with   the 
demands    of    modernization.    Arab    re- 
gimes have,  in  effect,  decided  to  sacrifice 
the   refugees   to   the   exigencies   of   de- 
velopment.  Finally,   the   refugees,   sub- 
sisting  on  United   Nations   checks,   can 
affopd-to  work  for  far  lower  wages  than 
-the  ah«ady  low-paid  Arab  worker.  Fear 
of  a  flood  of  cheap  labor  has  led  to  legal 
restrictions  on  employment  very  similar 
to  American  immigration  policy  on  the 
Mexican  border.  While  all  of  these  rea- 
sons are  in  some  way  understandable, 
they  do  not  add  up  to  an  impressive  or 
humanitarian  record,  and  they  certainly 
undercut    the    often    outrageous    moral 
self-righteousness    of    Arab    spokesmen 
crying  about  the  fate  of  refugees. 

The  United  States,  itself,  is  not  en- 
tirely free  from  blame.  Since   1948.  we 
have   blindly,   though   of   good   will,   fi- 
nanced the  U.N.  refugee  camps,  support- 
ing nearly  70  percent  of  the  cost.  The 
Soviets,  meanwhile,  despite  their  claims 
of  undying  friendship  for  the  Arab  peo- 
ples, have  refused  all  along  to  contribute 
that  first  penny  for  refugee  relief.  With 
such  policies,  much  like  our  welfare  pro- 
grams, we  have  made  it  economically 
profitable  for  both  the  host  country  and 
the  refugee  to  remain  unsettled.  The  en- 
tire program  is  a  huge  disincentive  to 
solutions.  Clearly  a  more  humane  and  ul- 
timately successful  approach  would  pro- 
vide incentives  in  the  form  of  foreign 
credits  for  U.S.  goods  and  materials.  Tied 
to   a    settlement    program,    the    credits 
could  be  limited  to  agricultural  or  indus- 
trial  development   programs   that   em- 
ploy and  settle  the  residents  of  the  ref- 
ugee camps.  Naturally,   some  provision 
would  have  to  be  made  for  the  old,  sick, 
or  disabled  among  the  refugees,  but  sure- 
ly that  is  not  an  insurmountable  barrier. 
There  is  a  precedent  for  refugee  set- 
tlement. Following  the  1948  war.  nearly 
100,000  Arab  refugees  remained  in  Is- 
rael. Over  a  several  year  period,  the  Is- 
raelis managed  to  assimilate  all  but  the 
"hard  core"'— the  disabled,  the  sick,  the 
old.  the  very  young.  The  program  pro- 
duced  the  high  Arab  per  capita  wage 
in  the  Middle  East.  No  one  should  delude 
himself  into  thinking  that  a  U.S. -spon- 
sored program  is  going  to  succeed  im- 
mediately, but  we  must,  I   think,   take 
the  first  step.  With  the  lure  of  American 
dollars,  to  be  given  or  withheld,  Arab 
lands  might  yet  assimilate  the  refugees. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  directed  my  re- 
marks today  to  the  particular  problem 


of  the  Arab  refugees,  because  there  it 
seemed  that  the  United  States  might 
make  an  immediate  impact.  But  the 
deeper  problem  remains — the  problem  of 
finding  a  path  to  lasting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  For  as  we  all  recognize,  the 
tragic  plight  of  the  refugees  will  not  be 
fully  alleviated  until  peace  is  attained. 

Five  months  ago  in  this  Chamber  I  had 
occasion  to  remark  that  a  settlement 
could  not  be  imposed  by  outside  parties. 
Nothing  that  has  happened  since  then 
leads  me  to  change  that  view.  Let  me 
therefore  repeat: 

Peace  will  come  to  the  Middle  East  when, 
and  only  when,  the  direct  parties  to  the  con- 
flict sit  down  together,  and  together  resolve 
their  differences.  This,  in  turn,  will  come 
when,  and  only  when,  the  Arab  states  are 
prepared  to  concede  the  most  elementary 
point  In  international  relations:  Israel's  right 
to  exist,  and  that,  finally,  will  come  when, 
and  only  when.  Israel's  own  strength  and 
Americas  firmness  of  purpose  make  it  finally 
and  unequivocally  clear  that  Israel  is  not 
Rolng  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  weight  of 
Arab  numbers  and  Soviet  arms. 

Let  US  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  re- 
sponsible Arab  leaders  will  gra^sp  that 
point  before  they  themselves  are  engulfed 
by  the  tidal  wave  of  fanaticism  which 
their  maneuverinps  threaten  to  loose. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mi-.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  clerk  preceded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL   12:45  P.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12:45  o'clock 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  and  28  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  un- 
til 12:45  p.m. 

At  12:45  p.m.,  the  Senate  reassembled, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer   >  Mr.  Cranston  in  the  chair  > . 


iM 


managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  474 1  to  es- 
tablish a  Commission  on  Government 
Procurement,  in  Vvhich  it  requested  tiie 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
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ESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  iS.  1075'  to  establish 
a  national  policy  for  the  environment;  to 
authorize  studies,  surveys,  and  research 
relating  to  ecological  systems,  natural 
resources,  and  the  quality  of  the  human 
enviionment:  and  to  establish  a  Board  of 
Environmental  Quality  Advisers,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate:  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill,  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Gar- 

MATZ,    Mr.    DiNGELL,    Mr.    ASPINALL,    Mr. 

Peliy,  and  Mr.  Saylor  were  appointed 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  24.  1969.  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1888 1  to 
change  the  composition  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  Extension  of  the  U.S.  Capitol. 


T   FOOD    STAMP    PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  I S.  2547 »  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate,  and  ask  that  it  be  made  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment, 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  suspended 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGovERN's  amendment  Is  on  paee 
1  line  3  strike  everything  after  the  en- 
acting clause  throu;?h  page  8  line  6.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

Sec.  2.  The  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  as  follows : 

"(1)  Section  2  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

■'  ■3ec.  2.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  in  order  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  that  the  Nation's  abundance 
of  food  should  be  utilized  cooperatively  by 
the  States,  the  Federal  Government,  local 
governmental  units,  and  other  agencies  to 
the  maximum  extent  to  safeguard  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  Nation's  populaiion 
and  provide  adequate  levels  of  food  con- 
sumption and  nutrition  among  low-inci  .Tie 
households.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  'iiat 
increased  utilization  of  foods  In  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  adequate  levels  of  Uxxi 
consumption  and  nutrition  will  tend  to  cause 
the  distribution  in  a  beneficial  manner  of 
our  agricultural  abundances  and  will 
strengthen  our  agricultural  economy,  as  well 
as  result  in  more  orderly  m-irketing  and  dis- 
tribution of  food.  To  effectuate  the  poHcv 
of  Congress  and  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  a 
food  stamp  program,  which  will  permit  those 
households  with  low  incomes  to  receive  a 
share  of  the  Nation's  food  abundance  .suf- 
ficient to  provide  them  with  adequate  levels 
of  food  consumption  and  nutrition,  is  here- 
in autliorized.' 

"(2)  Subsection  ib)  of  section  3  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence  to  read  as  follows: 

■  The  term  "food  "  also  means  such  prod- 
ucts as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  for  personal  cleanliness,  hygiene, 
and  home  sanitation.' 

"(3)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  {e) 
of  section  3  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■  The  term  "household"  shall  also  mean 
( 1 1  a  single  individual  living  alone  who  has 
cooking  facilities  and  who  purchases  and 
prepares  food  for  home  consumption,  or  2) 
an  elderly  person  who  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  10(h)  of  this  Act.' 


"(4)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  3  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sen- 
tence to  read  as  follows : 

"  'Such  term  also  means  a  private  non- 
profit Institution,  boarding  house  (other 
ihan  a  fraternity,  sorority,  or  other  social 
club)  or  school  which  provides  meals  to  per- 
sons of  sixty-five  years  or  over  who  are  not 
residing  in  an  institution  or  boarding  house: 
a  private  nonprofit  organization  that  pre- 
pares and  delivers  meals  to  persons  of  sixty- 
live  years  or  over  In  their  liomes:  and  com- 
missaries operated  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  which  shall  accept  coupons  in  ex- 
change for  food  for  any  participating  house- 
hold which  otherwise  is  eligible  under  reg- 
ulations of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
utilize  the  services  of  such  commissaries. ' 

(51  Subsection  (J)  of  section  3  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

••'(j)  The  term  'State"  means  the  fifty 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,' 

I  6)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  formulate  and 
administer  a  food  stamp  program  vinder 
which  eligible  households  within  a  State 
will  be  provided  with  coupon  allotments  of 
sufficient  monetary  value  to  enable  them  to 
purchase  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet.  Such 
program  shall  be  carried  out  in  any  State 
at  the  request  of  the  appropriate  State 
agency  of  such  State  or  pursuant  to  section 
10(f)  of  this  Act,' 

(7)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  ■  ( b )  In  areas  where  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram is  in  operation,  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
tribution of  federally  donated  foods  to  house- 
holds under  the  authority  of  any  other  law 
except  that  distribution  thereunder  shall  be 
made:  (1)  during  temporary  emergency 
situations  when  the  Secretary  determines 
that  commercial  channels  of  food  distribu- 
tion have  been  disrupted  because  of  a  dis- 
aster: (2)  in  any  county  where  a  food  stamp 
program  is  being  initiated  and  where  fed- 
erally owned  foods  have  been  distributed  to 
households  during  any  one  of  the  three 
months  immediately  prior  to  Initiation  of  a 
food  stamp  program,  until  such  time  as  the 
number  of  persons  participating  in  a  food 
stamp  program  exceeds  the  monthly  average 
number  of  persons  who  received  federally 
owned  foods  during  the  three  month  period 
immediately  prior  to  the  Initiation  of  a 
food  stamp  program:  or  (3)  on  request  of 
the  State  agency  if  the  State  agrees  to  finance. 
from  funds  available  to  the  State  or  political 
subdivisions  thereof,  all  of  the  costs,  sub- 
sequent to  the  delivery  of  such  foods  within 
the  State,  of  handling,  storing  and  Issuing 
federally  donated  food  to  eligible  households 
in  :he  area  ' 

■I 8)  Section  5  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Households  whose  Income  is 
determined,  as  provided  In  this  section,  to  be 
insufficient  to  permit  them  to  purchase  a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet  shall  be  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  food  stamp  program. 
The  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  not  less  often 
than  once  a  year,  the  minimum  level  of  in- 
come a  household  must  have  In  order  to 
purchase  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet  for 
the  members  of  such  household  and  be  finan- 
cially able  to  meet  the  other  normal  living 
expenses  of  a  household.  He  shall  prescribe 
such  level  of  income  for  households  composed 
^if  '.arying  numbers  of  individuals,  but  in  no 
case  shall  the  minim imi  income  level  pre- 
'^cribed  by  the  Secrettiry  be  less  for  anv  house- 
iiold  than  the  equivalent  of  $4,000  per  year 
-or  a  household  composed  of  four  persons  In 
prescribing  minimum  income  levels  for 
households  under  this  section  the  Secretary 
may  take   into  consideration  such  relevAnt 


factors  as  the  regional  variations  in  the  cost 
of  food  described  in  the  low-cost  food  plan 
published  by  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture or  such  other  relevant  factors  as  he 
deems  appropriate  but  may  not  consider  the 
availability  or  expected  availability  of  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  this  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  also  prescribe  the  maximum  level 
of  income  for  households  composed  of  vary- 
ing numbers  of  individuals  above  which 
households  shall  be  ineligible  to  participate 
in  the  food  stamp  program.  Income  limita- 
tions prescribed  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  revised  annually  to  reflect  any  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living,  as  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  lall  items. 
United  States  city  average)  published 
monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Department  of  Labor 

"(b)  In  complying  with  the  limitations 
on  participation  set  forth  In  subsection  (a) 
above,  each  State  agency  shall  establish 
standards  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  ap- 
plicant households.  Such  eligibility  stand- 
ards shall  comply  with  the  maximum  and 
minimum  income  levels  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  subsection  ta)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  shall  also  place  a  limitation  on  the 
resources  to  be  allowed  eligible  households, 
but  such  limitation  shall  apply  to  the  In- 
come, if  any.  realized  from  such  resources 
and  not  to  any  income  which  might  be  real- 
ized through  liquidation  of  such  resources. 
The  standards  of  eligibility  to  be  used  by 
each  State  for  the  food  stamp  program  shall 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary.' 
"1 9)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section' 7 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(ai  Except  as  hereinafter  provided  in 
this  subsection,  the  face  value  of  the  coupon 
allotment  which  is  issued  to  any  household 
certified  as  eligible  to  participate  In  the 
food  stamp  program  shall  be  not  less  than 
the  amotmt  necessary  to  purchase  a  nu- 
tritionally adequate  diet  for  the  members 
of  such  household.  The  amount  necessarv 
to  purchase  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet 
for  households  composed  of  varving  num- 
bers of  individuals  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  and  shall  be  revised  annually 
by  the  Secretary  In  determining  the  amount 
necessan,'  to  purchase  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet  for  any  household  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideration  such  relevant 
factors  as  he  deems  appropriate  but  may 
not  consider  the  availability  or  expected 
availability  of  appropriations"  to  carry  out 
this  Act.  In  no  event  shall  the  amount  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary 
to  purchase  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet  for 
any  household  be  less  than  the  amount 
which  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture determines  to  be  necessary  to  permit 
a  household  of  comparable  size  to  purchase 
the  kinds  and  amounts  of  food  contained  in 
the  low-cost  food  plan  established  bv  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  pub- 
lished In  the  "Family  Economics  Review." 
The  Agricultural  Research  Service  shall  re- 
vise and  publish  the  amount  which  it  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  to  purchase  such 
food  at  least  annually  to  reflect  changes  in 
the  prices  of  food  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

"•(b)  Households  shall  be  charged  such 
portion  of  the  face  value  of  the  coupon  al- 
lotment issued  to  them  as  is  determined  not 
to  exceed  a  reasonable  investment  on  the 
part  of  the  hotisehold:  Provided,  that  (1) 
any  eligible  household  whose  income  is  less 
than  two-thirds  the  current  amount  nec- 
essary to  purchase  a  nutritionally  adequate 
diet  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  charged 
any  amount  for  such  coupon  allotment;  and 
(2)  In  no  case  shall  any  eligible  household 
be    charged    an    amount    greater    than    an 


amount  equal  to  25  per  centtmi  of  the  in- 
come of  such  household  for  such  coupon 
allotment,' 

"(10)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  lo  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  10  la)  The  food  stamp  program 
shall  be  administered  to  insure  that  partlci- 
pants  are  afforded  the  opportunltv  to  receive 
at  schools,  at  approved  retail  food  stores,  in 
their  homes,  or  at  other  appropriate  places 
convenient  to  participants  such  instruction 
and  counseling  as  will  best  assure  that  they 
are  able  to  use  their  increased  purchasing 
power  to  obtain  those  nutritious  foods  most 
likely  to  insure  that  they  receive  a  nutrition- 
ally adequate  diet  The  food  stamp  program 
shall  also  be  administered  to  insure  that  all 
households  eligible  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram are  informed  of  its  existence  and  given 
such  assistance  as  may  be  required  to  enable 
them  to  make  application  for  the  benefits  of 
this  Act  In  addition  to  such  steps  as  may 
be  taken  administ,-ativelv.  the  voluntary  co- 
operation of  existing  Federal.  Stat«.  local,  or 
private  agencies  which  carry  out  informa- 
tional and  educational  programs  for  consum- 
ers shall  be  enlisted  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding nutrition  counseling  and  home  eco- 
nomics services  for  eligible  households  using 
such  authorities  as  may  be  available  to  the 
Secretary,  or  in  cooperation  with  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  or  private 
agencies.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use 
the  educational  potential  of  the  national 
school  lunch  program  and  its  extension  to 
introduce  better  eating  patterns  and  better 
nutrition  to  eligible  households  under  this 
Act,' 

"(11)  Subsection  (bi  of  section  10  is 
amended  by  striking  everything  following 
the  colon  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"  Provided.  That  the  State  agencv  shall 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  clau^ses  i2) 
and  (3)  of  section  10(ei  of  this  Act.  The 
operating  agency  may  delegate  its  responsi- 
bility for  the  Issuance  of  coupons  and  the 
collection  of  the  amounts  charged  from  eli- 
gible households  to  the  United  States  Poet 
Offices,  banks,  credit  unions,  or  any  other 
public  agency  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
There  shall  be  kept  such  records  as  may  be 
necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  program 
is  being  conducted  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  regulations 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Such  records 
shall  be  available  for  inspection  and  audit 
at  any  reasonable  time  and  shall  be  pre- 
served for  such  period  of  time,  not  in  excess 
of  three  years,  as  may  be  specified  in  the 
regulations  ' 

"(12)  Subsection  (C)  of  section  10  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  preced- 
ing the  first  sentence  the  following: 

"  'Any  household  making  application  for 
the  benefits  of  this  Act  shall  be  certified  for 
eligibility  solely  by  execution  of  an  affidavit, 
in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
by  the  member  of  such  household  making 
application.  Certification  of  a  household  as 
eligible  In  any  political  subdirtsion  shall,  in 
the  event  of  removal  of  such  household  to 
another  political  subdivision  in  which  the 
food  stamp  program  is  operating,  remain 
valid  for  participation  in  the  food  stamp 
program  for  a  period  of  sixty  days  from  the 
date  of  such  removal.' 

"(13)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  10  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  preceding 
the  first  sentence  the  following:" 

•'  'Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  .\ct,  a  household  may.  if  it  so  elects, 
purchase  any  amount  of  coupKDns  less  than 
the  full  coupon  allotment  it  is  entitled  to 
purchase.  The  amount  charged  any  house- 
hold for  any  portion  of  a  coupon  allotment 
less  than  the  full  coupon  allotment  shall  be 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  which  would  have  been  charged  such 
household  for  the  full  coupon  allotment  as 
such  portion  of  the  full  coupon  allotment 
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bears  to  the  full  coupon  allotment  such 
household  was  entitled  to  purchase  The  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe  general  guidelines  and 
minimum  requirements  with  respect  to  the 
quality  of  certification  and  issuance  services 
to  be  provided  by  State  agencies  to  eligible 
households.  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
matters  relating  to  the  places,  times,  and 
frequency  of  coupon  Issuance  services  In  po- 
litical subdlvlalona  approved  for  participation 
In  the  food  stamp  program.  Such  general 
guidelines  and  minimum  requirements  shall 
Include    at    least    the    following    provisions: 

(1)  that  the  Issuance  of  coupons  shall  take 
place  DO  less  often  than  once  per  week  and 

(2)  that  at  each  Issuance  of  coupons  a(ny 
household  may  purchase  the  entire  monthly 
coupon  allotment  to  which  It  is  entitled  or 
any  portion  of  that  coupon  allotment  which 
It  has  not  previously  purchased.  The  State 
agency  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  Institute  procedures  under 
which  any  household  participating  In  the 
food  stamp  program  shall  be  entitled.  If  It 
so  elected,  to  have  the  charges.  If  any,  for  Its 
coupon  allotment  deducted  from  any  grant 
or  payment  such  household  may  be  entitled 
to  receive  under  any  federally  aided  public 
assistance  program  and  have  its  coupon  al- 
lotment distributed  to  It  with  such  grant  or 

-  paynwmt.' 

"(14)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  10  Is 
amended  by  striking  '(S)'  and  (4)'  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  •(4)'  and  (5)',  re- 
spectively, and  by  striking  clause  (2)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

'•■(2)  that  the  State  agency  shall  make 
every  possible  effort  to  Insure  that  all  house- 
holds who  meet  the  eligibility  requirements 
set  forth  In  this  Act  are  certified  to  partici- 
pate In  the  food  stamp  program; 

"'(3)  that  the  State  tigency  shall  arrange 
for  the  Issuance  of  coupons  to  eligible  house- 
holds and  for  the  collection  of  sums  required 
frm  eligible  households  as  payment  therefor 
through  the  facilities  of  United  States  Post 
Offices  directly  or  by  mall,  through  the  fa- 
cilities of  participating  retail  food  stores  or 
In  such  other  manner  convenient  to  partici- 
pating households  as  shall  best  insure  their 
participation.' 

"(15)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  10  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Noth withstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  admin- 
ister a  food  stamp  program  through  any 
private  nonprofit  organization  or  through  any 
Federa'.  State  or  county  agency  he  deems 
appropriate  in  any  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  if 

"'(1)  he  determines  that  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  in  such  political  sub- 
division there  Is  a  failure  by  the  State  agency 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
or  with  the  regulations  issued  thereunder, 
or  with  the  State  plan  of  operation  approved 
by  the  Secretary  and  he  has  informed  such 
State  agency  of  such  failure  and  such  failure 
has  not  been  corrected  after  a  reasonable 
period  of  time:  or 

"  '(2)  he  determines  that  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram is  needed  in  such  poliUcal  subdivision 
and  the  appropriate  officials  of  such  political 
subdivision  or  the  State  have  not  requested  a 
food  stamp  program  for  such  political  sub- 
division after  the  Secretary  has  made  an 
offer  of  Federal  payments  as  authorized  by 
this  section:  or 

"  '(3)  a  food  stamp  program  is  not  being 
operated,  or  is  not  being  operated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  in 
such  political  subdivision  on  January  1,  1971, 
or  thereafter:  or 

"(4)  he  determines  that  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  persons  participating  in  the  food 
stamp  program  in  such  political  subdivision 
to  the  nimaber  of  persons  classified  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  as  low  Income 
in  such  political  subdivision  is  not  adequate 
to  effectuate  thie  policy  of  Congress  and  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 


When  the  Secretary  administers  a  food  stamp 
program  under  the  provisions  of  this  subeec- 
tlon.  he  ahall  observe,  or  require  the  admin- 
istering organization  or  agency  to  observe,  all 
of  the  appropriate  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
regulations  issued  pursuant  thereto. 

•(16)   Section  10  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(h)  Subject  to  such  terms  and  condl- 
tiona  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
food  stampe  issued  under  this  Act  to  any 
elderly  person  may.  be  exchanged  by  such 
parson  for  meals  prepared  and  served  by  any 
group  authorized  to  prepare  and  serve  meals 
under  subsection  (f )  of  section  3  of  tt^ls  Act 
If: 

"(1)  such  person  does  not  have  facilities 
for  the  preparation  of  food  in  his  living 
quarters,  or  does  not  have  reasonable  access 
lo  such  facilities,  and  the  meals  served  by 
such  organization  are  served  in  a  common 
dining  room  and  are  prep>ared  and  served 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  elderly  persons: 
or  ■ 

"■(11)  such  person  Is  housebound,  feeble, 
physically  handicapped,  or  otherwise  dis- 
abled to  the  extent  that  he  Is  unable  to 
prepare  nutritious  meals  for  himself,  and 
such  organization  prepares  and  delivers 
meals  to  such  person.' 

"Section  14  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

•'  (e)  No  person  shall  be  charged  with  a 
violation  of  this  or  any  other  Act,  or  of  any 
regulation  Issued  under  this  or  any  other 
Act,  or  of  any  State  plan  of  operation  on  the 
baeis  of  any  statements  or  information  con- 
tained In  an  affidavit  filed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6(d)  of  this  Act.  except  for  fraud.' 

"(18)  Section  15  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

■•  (c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  the  State  agency  of  a  State  the 
costs  of  issuing  coupons  to  eligible  households 
and  of  collecting  the  sirnis  required  from 
eligible  households  as  payment  therefor.' 

"(19)  Section  16  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  in  excess  of  $1,250,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970:  not  in 
excess  of  $2,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971:  and  not  in  excess  of 
$2,600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972.  Such  portion  of  any  such  ap- 
propriation as  may  be  required  to  pay  for  the 
value  of  the  coupon  allotmente  Issued  to 
eligible  households  which  is  in  excess  of  the 
charges  paid  by  such  households  for  such  al- 
lotments shall  be  transferred  to  and  made  a 
part  of  the  separate  account  created  under 
section  7(d)  of  this  Act.  Sums  appropriated 
under  this  section  shall,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  any  other  law,  continue  to  re- 
main available  for  purposes  of  this  Act  until 
expended. 

"•(b)  Upon  written  notification  to  the 
Congress  of  his  intent  to  do  so,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  in  any  fiscal  year  to  obligate 
sums  in  excess  of  the  sums  appropriated  for 
such  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.  If  such  excess  obligations  are 
neoessary  to  meet  unanticipated  Increcises 
in  participation.  In  no  event  shall  the 
amount  of  excess  obligations  in  any  fiscal 
year  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  15  per 
centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  such 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  The  amount  of  any  excess  obligation 
incurred  In  any  fiscal  yesu-  shall  be  paid  for 
out  of  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
Act  in  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"'(CI  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
portion  of  the  funds  in  the  separate  account 
created  under  section  7(d)  of  this  Act  are 
no  longer  required  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  such  portion  of  such  funds  shall 
be  paid  into  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury.'  " 
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Mr.  McGMDVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
which  I  have  just  offered  embraces  the 
principal  parts  of  the  series  of  amend- 
ments  I  submitted  in  the  Senate  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week  and  had  printed  in  the 
Record.  This  substitute  amendment  is 
cosponsored  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javfts),  the  Senator  from 
niinois  (Mr.  P«hcy),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollingsi  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Peld,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarboroughi. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  <  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE ) ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Spong)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York   (Mr.  Ooodell>. 

I  would  like  to  thank  each  of  these 
Senators  for  their  confidence. 

In  particular  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York.  Senator  Javits.  and  the  very 
capable  Senators  from  Illinois  and  Ken- 
tucky. Senators  Percy  and  Cook,  for 
their  diligence,  hard  work,  and  coopera- 
tion as  minority  members  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition.  Without  their 
help  neither  that  committee,  nor  the  sub- 
stitute which  we  offer  today,  would  have 
been  possible. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  iMr. 
Spong),  in  .joining  as  a  cosponsor,  has 
one  reservation  concerning  the  amend- 
ment, relating  to  the  level  at  which 
families  would  become  eligible  for  free 
food  stamps,  and  he  will  doubtless  join  in 
an  effort  to  write  in  a  different  figure 
than  the  one  in  the  substitute  bill.  But 
with  that  exception,  it  is  my  un(ier- 
standing  that  the  cospoiisors  are  in  sup- 
port of  all  phases  of  the  proposed  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  President,  I  want,  first  of  all,  to 
express  my  personal  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender', 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  who  has  been  my 
chairman  on  that  committee  during  the 
entire  6>2  years  that  I  have  served  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  and  with 
whom  I  also  have  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing on  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs.  Both  as  a 
member  of  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Select  Committee,  I  have  enjoyed 
the  f  riendhest  and  most  cordial  relations 
with  him,  and  I  think  he  knows  the 
growing  admiration  and  high  regard  that 
I  have  for  him  and  for  his  leadership, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  food-stamp 
legislation  which  the  Senate  is  consider 
ing  today.  He  was  the  principal  author, 
years  ago,  of  some  of  the  major  parts  of 
our  food-assistance  programs,  under 
which  millions  of  people  have  been  fed 
in  this  coimtry  over  the  last  quarter  of 
a  centiu^. 

I  also  express  appreciation  for  the 
forward  steps  that  are  proposed  in  the 
committee  bill  as  repwrted  by  our  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  Mr. 
Ellindkr),  with  reference  to  the  prob- 
lems of  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but 
that  the  committee  bill  represents  a  very 
important  improvement  over  our  exist- 
ing food  stamp  program.  The  reason  I 


offer  a  substitute  is  that  I  want  to  go 
somewhat  beyond  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  to  Incorporate  what  I  firmly  be- 
lieve to  be  the  principal  findings  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs,  findings  based  on  the  studies, 
investigations,  and  hearings  of  that  com- 
mittee over  the  past  10  months. 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  on  hiinger 
and  malnutrition  in  the  United  States, 
a  land  of  plenty,  has  come  a  long  way, 
especially  in  1969. 

We  have  investigated.  We  have  de- 
bated the  issue.  Now,  finally  we  are 
called  upon  to  act.  I  hope  that  our  action 
will  be  commensurate  with  the  enormous 
sigiiificance  of  the  issue  of  hunger  in 
our  country. 

This  debate  really  began  3  years  ago 
when  four  of  our  colleagues  first  saw  the 
results  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  en- 
graved on  the  faces  of  little  children  in 
the  United  States.  Two  of  those  col- 
leagues are  still  with  us.  One  was  de- 
feated for  reelection — former  Senator 
Clark  of  Pennsylvania.  One  was  the  vic- 
tim of  an  assassination — Senator  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York. 

From  that  time  until  today  we  have 
labored  to  establish  the  proposition  that 
what  they  saw  on  the  faces  of  these  little 
children  was  not  simply  an  isolated  cir- 
cumstance, but  was  the  sign  of  a  much 
larger  nationvride  tragedy.  The  fact  of 
this  larger  tragedy  is  now  established 
beyond  doubt. 

Mr.  President,  this  fact  has  been  es- 
tablished by  three  different  committees 
of  the  Senate — perhaps  most  clearly  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs,  which  has  addressed  it- 
self exclusively  to  this  issue. 

The  fact  of  the  existence  of  hunger 
has  also  been  accepted  by  the  adminis- 
tration. I  am  confident  that  it  has  been 
recognized  by  the  American  people  at 
large.  It  has  been  docimiented  by  a  care- 
ful Goverimient-sponsored  medical  sur- 
vey, by  private  studies,  newspaper,  maga- 
zines, and  television  networks  across  the 
lar.d. 

As  awareness  of  the  existence  of  mal- 
nutrition has  grown,  so  has  an  luider- 
standing  of  the  disastrous  effects  that 
hunger  and  malnutrition  have  on  the 
people  of  our  coiuitry. 

In  what  I  personally  believe  to  be  one 
of  the  most  politically  courageous  state- 
ments I  have  ever  been  priviliged  to 
hear,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr  HoLLDJGS) ,  one  of  the  cosponsors  of 
the  substitute  amendment,  said  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Hun.an  Needs:  "It  is  cheaper  to  feed  the 
child  than  to  jail  the  man." 

Stating  that  he  personally  was  late  in 
recognizing  the  problem,  the  Senator 
said: 

Many  Is  the  time  that  my  friends  have 
pointed  a  finger  and  said,  "Look  at  that 
du:nb  Negro." 

The  charge  too  often  is  true.  He  is  dumb. 
He  ;s  dumb  because  we  have  denied  him 
fotici  Dumb  in  infancy,  he  has  been  blighted 
for  :ife. 

That  sad  confession  can  be  made  with 
reference  to  millions  of  white  as  well  as 
black  citizens  in  our  country  who  will 
carry  the  irreparable  damage  of  malnu- 
trition throughout  their  lives.  They  were 
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afitticted  with  this  damage  either  before 
birth  or  in  the  early  stages  of  their  lives. 

In  page  upon  page  of  testimony,  ex- 
perts have  acjded  convincing  documenta- 
tion to  the  moving  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
Expert  after  expert  has  testified  that 
malnutrition  is  an  important  cause  of 
premature  birth  and  infant  mortality.  It 
is  an  important  cause  of  brain  damage, 
an  important  cause  of  decreased  learn- 
ing capacity,  of  low  work  productivity, 
of  disease,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  death. 

Had  we  known  in  1964  what  we  now 
know — that  the  hungry  child  does  not 
learn  and  the  hungry  adult  cannot 
work— I  suspect  that  the  war  on  poverty 
might  have  been  more  successful. 

While  we  may  continue  to  argue  about 
the  extent  to  which  ending  hunger  would 
eliminate  poverty,  it  is  a  fact  that  if  we 
fail  to  do  battle  against  hunger  in  Ameri- 
ca, we  will  never  win  the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  first  witnesses 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion and  Human  Needs,  the  so-called 
Hunger  Committee,  was  the  distin- 
guished social  scientist.  Margaret  Mead. 
She  stated  categorically  that  hunger  is 
the  No.  1  social  challenge  before  the  peo- 
ple of  this  coimtry.  And  she  said : 

If  we  cant  solve  the  problem  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  the  United  States,  we 
are  not  going  to  solve  anything. 

None  of  the  problems  of  the  citico,  the 
unemployed,  disease,  the  low  educability 
of  many  of  our  people,  will  be  solved  if 
we  cannot  solve  this  chronic  problem  of 
malnutrition  and  hunger  that  is  such  a 
terrible  blight  on  millions  of  people  in 
this  coimtry. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  I 
regard  this  matter  as  being  of  first  pri- 
ority. Of  all  the  social  problems  facing 
this  coimtry.  this  is  the  one  that  we 
ought  to  begin  working  on.  This  is  the 
one  on  which  we  can  score  a  decisive  vic- 
tory with  a  modest  investment  of  money, 
and  effort,  and  administrative  improve- 
ment. This  is  problem  No.  1.  And  it  ought 
to  have  the  commitment  of  every  Member 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  both  a  study  by  the 
Biu'eau  of  the  Budget  and  in  a  study  un- 
dertaken for  the  select  committee  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  it  actually  costs 
our  Government  at  least  three  times  as 
much  to  provide  a  lifetime  of  care  for 
the  diseased  or  damaged  victims  of  in- 
fant malnutrition  as  it  would  to  provide 
the  food  which  would  prevent  that  mal- 
nutrition in  the  first  place.  In  other 
words,  laying  aside  the  moral  issue  or 
the  human  factors  involved  if  one  wants 
to  look  at  this  matter  purely  from  a  bene- 
fit-cost ratio  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents,  for  every  dollar  that  it  would  cost 
to  close  the  hunger  gap,  it  would  cost 
us  $3.50  to  permit  that  hunger  gap  to 
remain  open,  $3.50  to  deal  with  the  rav- 
ages of  malnutrition  that  bring  about  de- 
creased job  effectiveness,  low  learning 
capacity  and  chronic  disease. 

All  of  those  factors,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  study  that  has 
been  circulated  in  tentative  form,  add  up 
to  a  cost  of  over  3  times  as  much  to  this 
country  in  dollars  and  cents  to  permit 
malnutrition  to  exist  as  it  would  cost  to 
close  that  hunger  and  malnutrition  gap 


under  the  formula  spelled  out  in  the 
pending  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGO'VERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Indian  Education  Subcommittee  was 
on  a  visit  to  Alaska,  we  went  to  many  of 
the  schools  throughout  that  area. 

One  of  them  that  I  will  never  forget 
was  a  visit  to  a  second-grade  class  in 
Nome.  Alaska.  When  the  class  that  we 
were  viewing  concluded.  I  went  to  the 
teacher  and  I  asked  her,  '"What  kind  ot 
educational  problems  do  you  have?  Are 
your  textbooks  adequate?  Are  the  physi- 
cal facilities  adequate?  What  is  the  basic 
oroblem?"  . 

She  said :  ' 

Senator,  the  fact  l£  that  moet  of  theee 
children  are  hungry  and  they  cannot  learn. 
I  have  adjusted  to  that.  I  did  not  when  I  first 
came  here.  I  used  to  take  the  money  that  I 
and  my  husband  earned,  and  we  tried  to  buy 
sandwiches  for  them  and  had  them  over  to 
Che  hotise  and  gave  them  something  to  eat. 

But  we  found  we  Just  couldn't  afford  it. 
The  local  school  district  either  can't  afford 
or  refuses  to  afford  any  inn/i  of  programs  to 
help  these  children,  and  the  truth  of  it  la 
that  I  can't  educate  them.  They  react  in 
one  of  two  ways:  Either  they  go  to  sleep  very 
ear.'y  in  the  morning  during  class,  becavise 
they  are  so  malnourished  that  they  cant  stay 
awake,  or  they  become  serious  behavior  prob'- 
:ems.  They  are  working  out  their  frustra- 
tions caused  by  hunger  In  that  fashion. 

You  could  look  at  the  children's  faces, 
and  the  tragedy  of  certain  failure  was 
apparent  on  each  of  them. 

The  statistics  about  the  lost  money 
are  impressive.  But  what  I  cannot  get 
out  of  my  mind  is  the  sight  of  these  chil- 
dren who  simply  did  not  have  enough  to 
eat  and  who  did  not  have  the  capacity  to 
learn. 

We  saw  the  same  phenomenon  less 
than  a  mile  away  from  here,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  They  have  a  Head- 
start  program  here — an  early  childhood 
effort — and  they  would  send  tutors  into 
the  homes  on  an  experimental  basis,  to 
try  to  teach  2-  and  3-year-old  children 
to  read.  The  tutors  repwrted  that  tiiey 
could  not  get  the  child's  attention  be- 
cause the  child  was  searching  the  floor 
for  crumbs,  something  to  eat. 

The  same  phenomenon  has  been  re- 
ported around  this  country,  and  the 
truth  of  it  is  that  we  are  destroying  mil- 
lions of  children  who  have  never  had  a 
chance — in  part  because  they  do  not 
have  the  basic  elements  of  adequate  nu- 
trition. I  do  not  know  how  to  cost  that 
item  out,  but  I  do  know  that  it  is  a  na- 
tional disgrace  to  permit  it  to  continue. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair  > .  I  want  to  respond 
to  the  excellent  points  that  were  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  iMr. 
MoNDALE  I .  who  is  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs  and  also  has  been  an  im- 
portant member  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Education. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  point  he  makes 
is  beyond  question — that  we  cannot  talk 
serioudy  about  the  education  of  children 
without  also  recognizing  the  fact  that 
perhaps  the  principal  barrier  to  the  edu- 
cational development  and  educational 
growth  of  children,  at  least  from  the  mil- 
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lions  of  poor  families  in  this  country, 
is  malnutrition.  I  do  not  know  of  a  teach- 
er of  any  experience  who  has  had  any 
contact  at  all  with  children  from  poor 
families  who  cannot  attest  to  that  fact. 
It  makes  no  sense  at  all  for  us  to  ap- 
propriate billions  of  dollars  for  educa- 
tional programs,  for  special  educational 
programs  to  deal  with  disadvantaged 
children,  funds  for  mentally  retarded 
children  and  the  whole  range  of  programs 
related  to  child  development,  and  then 
stop  short  by  a  few  hundred  million  dol- 
lars of  what  we  need  to  really  put  an  end 
to  malnutrition  and  hunger  in  this  coun- 
try. 

I  know  that  all  Senators  share  the  ob- 
jective of  wanting  to  end  hunger  and 
malnutrition.  What  we  are  going  to  be 
talking  about  here  for  the  next  few  hours 
at  least  is  the  question  of  what  it  will  take 
to  accompUsh  that.  It  is  the  belief  of 
those  of  us  who  have  cosponsored  the 
substitute  bill  that  we  have  a  modest 
proposal  that  will  close  the  hunger  gap. 
We- tto  not  think  that  will  happen  in  the 
blll-;^.  2547.  which  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  this  helpful  contribution.  I  under- 
stand that  he  is  going  to  speak  at  greater 
length  a  little  later. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  facts  such  as  these, 
facts  which  so  dramatically  expose  the 
utter  folly  of  p)ermitting  hunger  to  scar 
the  lives  of  children  in  this  land — a  land 
with  a  gross  national  product  that  is 
now  approaching  a  trillion  dollars — that 
have  brought  us  to  the  point  of  decision 
on  the  question  of  hunger  in  the  United 
States.  On  the  surface,  this  decision 
would  seem  easy.  Certainly,  no  Member 
of  the  Senate  is  going  to  advocate  hun- 
ger. So.  surely,  every  Senator  is  going  to 
vote  one  way  or  another,  as  he  sees  it. 
for  a  program  designed  to  bring  this  un- 
acceptable tragedy  to  an  end. 

President  Nixon  has  pledged  his  sup- 
port toward  that  end.  He  has  called 
flatly  for  an  end  to  hunger  in  America 
for  all  time.  And  nearly  every  Senator 
has  at  one  time  or  another  echoed  that 
resolve,  I  want  to  conunend  the  adminis- 
tration for  going  as  far  as  it  ha^  in  this 
matter,  although  I  would  like  to  see  steps 
somewhat  more  substantial  than  those 
outlined  so  far. 

But.  deep  down,  the  decision  is  much 
harder  than  simply  makiiig  a  declara- 
tion against  hunger.  Quick,  effective  ac- 
tion against  poverty-related  hunger  re- 
quires both  new  expenditures  and  new 
Federal  authority.  Some  Senators  may. 
on  conscientious  ground,  oppose  both  of 
those  steps,  both  the  funds  we  believe  are 
needed  and  the  new  authority  that  we 
think  is  needed. 

If  it  can  be  said  that  in  some  measure 
it  has  been  the  work  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
which  has  helped  to  bring  us  to  this 
point  of  decision,  then  it  can  also  be  said 
that  it  has  been  the  nonpartisan  cooper- 
ation of  every  member  of  the  committee 
which  has  enabled  us  to  carry  on  our 
investigation  effectively.  I  believe  that 
the  same  spirit  of  nonpartisan  coopera- 
tion will  carry  over  to  the  Senate  as  a 
whole,  if  we  are  to  act  effectively  against 
hunger  today. 
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For  this  reason,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  the  Senators  whose  names  I  read  a 
few  moments  ago  in  offering  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  most  comprehensive  re- 
form of  the  food  stamp  program  ever 
seriously  suggested  in  th.s  Chamber.  The 
case  for  this  reform,  -.vhich  is  offered  in 
a  single,  bipartisan  substitute  for  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  is  strong,  is 
straightforward,  and  is  not  in  need  of 
rhetorical  embellishment,  and  I  intend 
to  present  it  in  that  fashion. 

I  am  aware  that  Senators  are  weary 
after  the  marathon  debate  over  defense 
procurement:  but  I  am  glad,  in  a  sense, 
that  this  issue  follows  as  closely  as  it 
does  the  debate  on  the  military  bill,  be- 
cause I  am  certain  that,  having  labored 
for  2  months  to  understand  the  needs  of 
the  Pentagon,  we  will  be  willing  to  de- 
vote at  least  a  day  or  two  to  understand 
the  legislative  needs  of  the  hungry  peo- 
ple of  this  country. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  <Mr,  Ellender)  ,  knows,  I  have 
deep  appreciation,  as  I  have  said,  for  his 
leadership  in  this  area;  and  our  only  dis- 
agreement rests  on  the  question  of 
whether  S.  2547.  the  committee  bill,  is 
adequate  to  reach  the  end  that  we  both 
wish  to  achieve.  If  we  seriously  expect 
to  make  the  food  stamp  program  into 
an  effective  vehicle  for  the  elimination 
of  poverty-related  hunger  in  Ameiica.  I 
think  we  must  wiite  a  program  which 
meets  at  least  three  basic  minimal 
criteria. 

First,  we  must  write  a  program  which 
provides  the  poor  family  with  enough 
food  stamps  to  insure  that  it  is  actually 
able  to  purchase  an  adequate,  nutritious 
diet. 

Second,  we  must  provide  those  stamps 
at  a  price  the  family  can  afford. 

Thu-d,  we  have  to  make  food  stamps 
available  thi-ough  an  administrative  sys- 
tem which  insures  that  the  people  who 
qualify  for  them  actually  receive  the 
stamps.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying 
that  no  one  of  the  tlu-ee  ciiteria  is  met 
by  the  present  system. 

I  beUeve  that  on  each  of  these  three 
key  points  the  substitute  I  propose  offers 
the  kind  of  reform  we  must  have  if  tliis 
is  to  be  the  year  in  which  we  finally 
begin  to  move  effectively  against  hunger. 
The  difference  between  the  substitute 
bill  and  the  committee  bill  on  these  three 
fxdnts  is  not  hard  to  understand.  Let  us 
look  at  them  In  detail. 

On  the  first  point,  the  provision  of 
enough  food  stamps  to  a  poor  family  to  be 
sure  they  are  able  to  purchase  an  ade- 
quate diet.  I  think  that  only  the  sub- 
stitute bill  really  meets  that  criteiia. 

The  practical  effect  of  enacting  the 
committee  bill  would  be  to  provide  a 
family  of  four  with  a  monthly  stamp 
allotment  of  $100.  Yet  according  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

Ijese  than  10  perceut  of  the  families  spend- 
ing $100  a  month  on  food  as  recommended  by 
the  Economy  Diet  Plan  are  actually  able  to 
aclileve  a  nutritious  diet. 

Then,  the  Department  continues: 
The  public  sissistance  agency  that  is  in- 
terested In  the  nutritional  well-being  of  Its 
cllMi»-ele  will  recommend  a  money  allowance 


for  food  considerably  higher  than  the  SIOO 
coat  level  of  the  economy  plan. 

To  speak  of  ending  hunger  with  a  pro- 
gram which  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture itself  admits  provides  only  enoueh 
stamps  to  adequately  feed  one  out  of 
every  10  poor  families  does  not  achieve 
the  criteria  as  outlined.  It  raises  false 
hopes  that  it  cannot  satisfy. 

Mr,  President,  the  substitute  provides 
a  more  adequate  though  still  modest 
stamp  allotment — one  equal  in  value  to 
the  $125  per  month  low  cost  diet  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mends for  those  interest^ed  in  the  nutri- 
tional well-being  of  the  poor. 

That  is  the  first  clear  difference  in 
these  two  bills,  the  committee  bill  sug- 
gesting food  stamps  worth  $100  per 
month  for  a  family  of  four,  and  the  sub- 
stitute bill  setting  that  figure  at  $125  a 
month. 

I  think  the  Senate  is  interested  in  the 
nutritional  well-being  of  the  poor  and 
that  It  will  adopt  the  adequate  low  cost 
stamp  allotment  at  the  $125  figure, 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN,  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

Mr,  ELLENDER,  On  page  3,  section  3 
<  a> ,  I  would  like  the  Senator  to  interpret 
the  language  that  appears  there.  I  refer 
to  the  top  of  page  3. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Is  that  language  in 
the  substitute  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No,  That  language  is 
in  the  bill  that  was  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  section  reads  as  follows: 

(a)  The  face  value  of  the  coupon  allot- 
ment which  State  agencies  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  Issue  to  any  households  certified 
as  eligible  to  parttclpate  In  the  food  stamp 
program  shall  be  in  such  .^mount  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  the  cost  of  a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet. 

Does  not  that  mean  that  the  Secretarj- 
may  .supplement  the  income  of  the 
recipient  with  food  stamps  so  as  to  do 
the  very  thing  the  Senator  is  talking 
about? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  has  been  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  legislative  history  as 
outlined  by  the  committee  in  writing  in 
that  section  is  that  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet  would  be  set  in  the  so-called 
economy  figure  which  is  $100  a  month: 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  stated 
that  if  this  bill,  that  is,  the  committee 
bill,  which  represents  at  least  a  part  of 
the  administration  point  of  view,  were 
enacted  as  presently  stated  he  would  set 
that  figure  at  $100. 

Mr.  ELLEH^DER.  That  would  not  mean 
that  under  the  section  I  have  just  read  he 
could  not  raise  it.  would  it? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Exactly.  In  his  bill 
the  Senator  is  tying  it  to  $125. 

Mr.  McGOVERN,  Whatever  the  Ser:e- 
tary  sets  as  an  adequate  diet  year  bv  vear 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  Which  is  provided 
for  In  the  section  I  have  just  read, 

Mr,  McGOVERN,  I  again  come  back  to 
say  to  the  Senator  that  the  Secretary  has 

stated  and  told  the  committee,  as  the 
Senator  will  recall,  that  without  a  specific 
figure  in  the  legislation  he  would  set  that 
diet  level  at  SIOO  a  month.  That  is  why  I 
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have  specified  that  the  level  be  set  at 
the  $125  figure. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Who  sets  that  $125 
figure? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  this  is  where 
the  confusion  comes  in.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  Senator  that  we  are  setting  a  mini- 
mum of  S125. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Where  is  it  in  the 
Senator's  bill?  It  is  not  in  the  bill.  The 
Senator  uses  virtually  the  same  language 
as  is  provided  in  the  section  I  have  just 
read:  that  it  will  be  up  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  through  the  Secre- 
tary, to  provide  stamps  in  order  to  pur- 
chase food  sufficient  to  give  a  nutrltional- 
Iv  adequate  diet. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  shall  read  the  lan- 
guage in  the  substitute  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  one  further 
point. 

We  have  the  Secretary  fix  that  amount 
whereas  the  Senator  would  have  the 
Aiiricultural  Research  Sei-vice  to  fix  it. 
We  provide  that  the  Secretary  would  fix 
it. 

Mr,  McGOVERN,  I  shall  read  the  lan- 
guage that  relates  to  that  point  in  the 
substitute  bill.  It  is  found  on  page  6  of 
the  substitute  bill  beginning  on  line  11: 

In  no  event  shall  the  amount  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to  purchase 
a  nutritionally  adequate  diet  for  any  house- 
hold be  less  than  the  amount  which  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  of  the  tJnlted 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  permit  a  household  of 
comparable  size  to  purchase  the  kinds  and 
amounts  of  food  contained  In  the  low-cost 
food  plan  established  by  the  .Agricultural 
ResearcJi  Service  of  tlie  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  published  in  the 
■'Family  Economics  Review." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  that  fully  ade- 
quate? Does  it  state  it  is  fully  adequate? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes.  That  Ls  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  language  I 
ha\e  just  read  the  Secretary  must  pro- 
vide food  stamps  sufficient  to  buy  food 
for  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  low  or  high  diet,  but  it 
must  be  nutritionally  adequate, 

Mr,  McGOVERN.  If  the  Secretary-  had 
told  our  committee  that  he  i-egards  the 
nutritionally  adequate  diet  to  be  based  on 
the  findings  of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Ser\ice,  which  says  a  family  of  four  can- 
not be  fed  on  $100  a  month,  that  they 
must  have  at  least  $125  at  today's  prices. 
then  I  would  accept  that  language  with- 
out any  further  spelling  out.  However,  in 
the  absence  of  that  kind  of  assurance 
we  .should  wiite  in  a  provision  that  would 
state  that  a  family  of  four  gets  not  less 
than  $125  a  month. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  wish  to  con- 
tinue to  press  the  point,  but  the  Secretary 
is  the  one  who  must  fix  it  to  provide  a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet.  If  the  re- 
search boai-d  states  $100  or  $125  that  is 
■^vhat  it  is  going  to  be  because  the  Secre- 
tary fixes  the  amount. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator, but  then  the  Secretary  tells  us  he  is 
going  to  fix  it  at  SIOO  a  month  and  his 
own  research  service  says  not  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  people  of  this  country 
can  be  fed  an  adequate  diet  at  that  level. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  Whom  are  we  to  be- 
lieve, the  Secretarv'  or  his  subordinates? 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  'When  I  interrogated 
the  Secretary.  I  thought  he  was  quite 

wobbly  on  trying  to  assure  lis  that  a 
family  could  be  adequately  fed  on  $100  a 
month.  The  Senator  wUl  recall  that  he 
did  not  come  back  with  very  much  con- 
viction that  a  family  could  eat  adequately 
on  $100  a  month.  He  was  talking  more 
In  terms  of  budget  pressure  than  he  was 
of  the  pressure  of  a  hungry  stomach. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  it  requires  more 
than  $100  a  month,  he  will  have  to  pro- 
vide more  money  under  the  language 
provided  for  in  the  committee  bill,  would 
he  not? 

Mr  McGOVERN.  If  the  Senator  could 
develop  legislative  history  to  support 
that,  I  believe  that  would  strengthen  the 
committee's  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 
It  is  as  plain  as  it  can  be,  where  it  says : 

The  face  value  of  the  stamp  or  coupon 
allotment  which  the  State  agency  shall  be 
authorized  to  Issue  to  any  household  certified 
as  eligible  to  participate  In  the  Pood  Stamp 
program  shall  be  In  such  amount  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  the  cost  of  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  make  it  any 
plainer  than  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  would  think  that  putting 
the  responsibility  on  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  rather  than  the  Secre- 
tai-y  would  be  the  same  thing.  In  effect, 
as  putting  the  State  Department  above 
the  President  in  formulating  foreign 
policy . 

The  Secretary,  of  course,  would  prob- 
ably use  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice, but  there  might  be  other  agencies  he 
would  also  want  to  use.  In  the  final 
analysis,  he  has  the  responsibility.  He  Is 
the  only  one  we  can  hold  responsible. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  agree. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  I  would  put  the  respon- 
sibility on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
rather  than  on  a  subordinate  agencv, 

Mr,  McGOVERN.  Let  me  say  to'  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  that  my  sub- 
stitute bill  does  put  the  responsibility  on 
the  Secretary,  It  says.  'He  shall  deter- 
mine it,"  but  that,  "he  shall  not  do  so 
at  a  level  less  than  the  amount  deter- 
mined by  this  agency  as  constituting  an 
adequate  nutritional  diet."  In  other 
words,  this  sets  a  guideline  below  which 
the  Secretary  cannot  go.  It  still  makes 
him  responsible  for  establishing 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  would  be  the  same 
as  saying  the  President  could  make 
foreign  policy  but  he  could  not  make  it 
above  or  below  that  recommended  by  the 
State  Department.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  that  would  work.  After  all,  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  is  under 
the  Secretary,  and  I  suppose  the  Secre- 
tary could  change  the  personnel  of  that 
agency  whenever  he  saw  fit  to  do  so.  He 
has  the  final  responsibility.  Thus,  I  think 
that  the  responsibility  should  be  placed 
on  him.  with  the  expectation  that  he 
would  use  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  to  the  best  of  its  ability. 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  expects  a  vote  on  the 
substitute  bill  as  a  whole.  I  realize  that 
some  of  the  amendments  to  be  offered 


will,  doubtless,  receive  greater  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate  than  others. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  woiUd  anticipate 
that  there  would  be  a  vote  on  the  bill  as 
a  whole. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  then  the  Senator  will 
offer  his  amendments  one  by  one. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  If  the  substitute 
carries,  as  I  hope  it  will,  that  will  not  be 
necessarj'. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  maybe  it  will  be 
necessary,  With  particular  reference  to 
the  use  of  food  stamps  for  the  piu-chase 
of  bathtubs 

Mr,  McGOVERN.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon.  Is  the  Senator  against  bathtubs? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  could  use  food 
stamps  for  the  purchase  of  bathtubs? 

^Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes:  but  I  think  be- 
for^-peeple  eat,  they  should  wash  their 
hands, 

Mr,  AIKEN.  Some  of  the  amendments 
will  probably  be  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Thus.  I  hope  we  would  be  able  to 
get  to  them  one  by  one.  Of  course,  they 
are  the  Senator's  amendments,  not  mine, 
I  was  just  trj'ing  to  get  the  "lay  of  the 
land." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  connection  with 
our  discussion,  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  tell 
us  what  he  means  relative  to  page  9, 
which  has  a  provision  which  states: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  a  household  may,  if  it  so  elects, 
purchase  any  ajnount  of  coupons  less  than 
the  full  coupon  allotment  it  is  entitled  to 
purchase. 

What  does  the  Senator  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  If  a  family  were  en- 
titled to  buy  $125  worth  of  stamps  at  a 
price,  let  us  say,  of  $25  and  they  did  not 
have  the  $25  in  a  particular  month,  but 
they  had  $10,  they  would  be  permitted 
to  buy  $10  worth  of  stamps  with  the  total 
proportion  reduced  in  accordance  with 
what  they  have  paid.  If  at  some  later 
time  in  the  month  they  received  addi- 
tional money,  they  could  go  back  and  use 
the  unused  allotment  to  make  other  pur- 
chases. In  other  words,  this  is  to  get 
away  f  i-om  the  contention  that  they  have 
to  buy  the  whole  allotment  at  one  time, 
or  ihey  have  to  buy  the  same  amotmt 
month  after  month. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  that  language  is 
left  in  there,  would  it  not  mean  the  re- 
cipient would  not  have  to  buy  a  sufficient 
number  of  coupons  .so  as  to  provide  him 
with  an  adequate  diet? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  If  he  did  not  have 
the  money  at  any  given  time  in  any 
given  month,  if  he  were  short  in  any 
given  month,  what  this  would  mean  is 
that  he  would  not  be  out  of  the  program 
entirely.  He  could  buy  such  stamps  as 
his  funds  would  permit,  and  then,  as  his 
financial  condition  improved,  he  could 
come  back  the  next  month  at  the  regu- 
lar level.  This  is  the  so-called  variable 
feature. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  it  not  also 
mean  that  he  could  use  them  as  cash 
for  purposes  other  than  to  buy  food? 
That.  I  presume,  would  be  what  would 
cause  him  to  desire  to  spend  less  money 
and  get  less  diet. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  believe  that  every 
one  of  these  poor  families,  of  the  kind 
we  would  probably  be  dealing  with  at 
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some  time  or  other,  will  be  faced  with 
the  situation  that  they  will  have  rent 
pressing  in,  medical  bills  to  pay,  and 
other  problems.  What  was  revealed,  as  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  will  recall  from  the 
testimony  we  took,  was  that  there  are 
times  when  it  is  almost  Impossible  for  a 
family  to  make  Its  normal  food  stamp 
purchases.  But  why  not  let  them  go  as 
far  as  the  funds  they  have  will  permit 
them  in  that  month,  and  then  come  back 
the  next  month  at  their  regular  level? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  could  be  easily 
accomplished  if  the  State  decided  to  have 
them  buy  four  times  a  month,  if  they  90 
desired.  We  provide  a  minimum  here  of 
twice  a  month,  but  the  States  could  pro- 
vide for  four  times  a  month  if  they  de- 
sired. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  the  provi- 
sion in  the  substitute  bill,  that  there 
would  be  a  provision  for  weekly  pur- 
chases. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  have  that  in  our 
bill.  We  fix  a  minimum  of  two  per  month, 
but  the  States  would  have  authority  to 
make  it  four  times  a  month,  or  five  times 
a  mooih,  at  their  convenience. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  understand  the 
Senator's  point. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  South  E>akota  yield? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  The  point  I  want  to 
make  is  that  administration  testimony 
the  other  day  indicated  it  felt  there  was 
great  need  for  the  kind  of  variable  pur- 
chase plans  which  I  think  are  contem- 
plated in  the  substitute  amendment.  I 
am  glad  to  see  it  is  reached,  in  part,  by 
the  committee.  I  think  they  are  both  try- 
ing to  deal  with  the  same  problem. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  was  brought 
out  on  page  15,  in  testimony  from  Secre- 
taries Hardin  and  Finch,  that  they 
favored  the  so-called  variable  provision 
that  would  permit  a  family  to  purchase 
differing  amounts  of  food  stamps  from 
month  to  month,  and  also  at  different 
times  during  the  month. 

The  second  major  provision  reqiiired 
of  a  realistic  food  stamp  program  is  that 
it  offers  stamps  at  a  price  which  the  poor 
can  fairly  be  expected  to  pay.  What  is 
this  price? 

Some  1.3  million  Americans  have  no 
cash  income  at  all.  OEO  estimates  that 
561,000  are  unrelated  individuals;  770,- 
000  live  in  families  of  varying  size. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  not  only 
rejected  a  proposal  to  authorize  free 
stamps  to  families  with  incomes  of  less 
than  $40  a  month,  it  wrote  into  its  bill 
a  minimum  charge  of  50  cents  per  per- 
son per  month — a  provision  more  re- 
strictive than  present  law  which,  a  t  least 
technically,  authorizes  free  stamps  to 
households  with  no  "normal  expendi- 
tures for  food." 

To  require  that  families  with  no  in- 
come pay  for  their  stamps  will  simply 
write  out  of  the  program  1.3  million  poor 
who  have  no  cash  income,  on  the  false 
assumption  that  the  poor  need  some  in- 
centive to  save  their  money  for  food  and 
learn  to  budget  their  food  dollar. 

More  than  5  million  poor  people  have 
incomes  lower  than  the  amount  they 
must  have  for  food  alone — less  than  the 
equivalent  of  $125  a  month  for  a  family 
of  four.  Food  is  the  first  necessity  of  life 


which  they  need  desperately.  Pood  is 
what  they  buy  with  the  money  they  have 
left  over — if  they  have  any  left — after 
they  pay  to  keep  from  being  evicted  by 
the  landlord,  to  keep  their  lights  from 
being  shut  off,  and  to  keep  from  freezing 
in  winter.  It  is  cruel  to  ask  such  a  family 
to  choose  between  food  and  medicine  and 
other  necessities  and  call  that  choice  an 
education  in  effective  budgeting. 

We  have  given  free  food  to  poor  fami- 
lies for  decades  under  the  commodity 
donation  program.  Yet  we  do  not  call  that 
program  a  dole.  Instead,  we  use  the  ra- 
tionalization that  we  need  to  dispose  of 
the  surplus  our  farmers  produce.  I  have 
never  been  really  able  to  understand  why 
it  is  acceptable— and  it  has  been  accepta- 
ble for  years— to  Members  of  Congress 
to  provide  free  direct  food  without  any 
cost  and  yet  we  feel  that,  somehow,  there 
must  be  a  charge  for  food  stamps  that  in 
turn  are  converted  into  food.  We  provide 
free   education   for   American   families 
whether  they  are  poor  or  rich.  We  provide 
income  supplements  in  the  form  of  pub- 
lic assistance,  based,  theoretically,  on  a 
family's  minimum  basic  Uving  expenses, 
including  food,  and  we  do  not  ask  the 
poor  to  pay  into  those  programs  on  a 
■'let's  not  give  something  for  nothing" 
rationalization.  The  food  stamp  program 
is  the  only  Federal  poverty  program  that 
requires  the  poor  to  pay  an  admission 
fee— a  token  fee  except  for  those  who 
cannot  pay,  designed  to  put  us  safely  on 
record  against  "the  dole." 

We  should  have  the  compassion  and 
decency  to  waive  that  admission  fee  for 
those  whose  incomes  and  standards  of 
living  are  so  low  that  they  are  in  a  state 
of  hopeless  poverty.  A  family  whose  in- 
come forces  it  into  a  perpetual  state  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition  should  receive 
its  food  stamps  free. 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions 
of  the  substitute  will  provide  free  stamps 
to  such  families — families  whose  entire 
monthly  income  is  less  than  $80.00. 

In  other  words,  any  family  of  4  with 
an  income  of  S80  per  month,  an  average 
of  $20  per  person,  or  below,  would  re- 
ceive its  stamps  without  cost. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Am  I  correct  that  the 
pending  committee  bill  prohibits  the  dis- 
tribution of  free  stamps? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  No. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  I  am  cor- 
rect. Is  there  not  a  minimum  charge 
made? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  but  that  charge 
must  be  paid  by  the  State  agency. 

The  bill  reads,  on  page  3.  beginning  at 
line  18: 

The  State  agency  shall  arrange  for  payment 
from  Btate  or  local  sources.  Including  siuns 
made  available  by  charitable  and  similar  or- 
ganizations, of  such  portion  of  the  mmirmim 
charge  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  the 
parti cl{>atl on  of  all  households  certlfled  for 
participation  at  the  minimum  charge. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  In  other  words,  the 
stamps  would  not  be  made  available  free 
by  the  Federal  Government,  but  what- 
ever minimum  cost  was  involved  would 
be  picked  up  by  the  State  and  local 
agencies? 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  By  the  State,  that  is 
right. 

As  I  stated  on  the  floor  yesterday,  this 
program  wiU  be  better  administered  if  it 
is  on  a  cooperative  basis,  the  same  as  our 
school  limch  programs.  The  Senator  well 
knows  that  what  made  the  school  lunch 
programs  so  popular  and  so  effective  was 
that  it  was  a  cooperative  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
State  government,  and  the  children  in- 
volved, as  well  as  the  counties  and  the 
school  districts.  In  that  way  we  have  been 
able  to  put  on  a  program  involving  the 
expenditure  of  over  $2^4  billion,  with  the 
Federal  Government  paying  out  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  it.  We  want  to  get  the 
State  governments  involved  to  some 
extent. 

Under  the  bill  the  only  thing  the  Stat<-s 
would  pay  would  be  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tering the  program  and  being  responsible 
for  the  stamps.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  pay,  I  think,  half  of  the  cost 
of  servicing  people  not  on  welfare.  It  is  a 
very  small  charge. 

The  Senator  will  remember  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  <Mr.  Dole)  or  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  CtmTis)  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  require  the 
States  to  pay  at  least  10  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  program.  The  committee 
voted  down  that  amendment.  It  strikes 
me  that  $3  is  a  very  small  amount  that 
they  will  have  to  contribute.  That  is  the 
only  amount  the  State  would  have  to  pay, 
plus  the  cost  of  administration. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  There  is  much  logic 
in  the  Senator's  point  in  that  it  seem.s 
to  me  the  State  and  local  agencies  would 
be  willing  to  pick  up  part  of  the  cost; 
but.  as  the  Senator  knows,  we  have  had 
great  trouble  in  getting  States  and  coun- 
ties to  particip>ate  in  the  program.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  because  they  are 
so  hard-pressed  that  they  do  not  want 
to  spend  a  few  dollars,  but  it  occurs  to 
me  that  the  problem  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition is  so  important,  particularly 
when  we  are  talking  about  families  at 
the  bottom  economically,  that  for  the 
few  additional  dollars  it  would  cost  to 
make  that  food  available  to  the  very 
poorest  of  families,  we  would  avoid  much 
delay  and  confusion  if  we  wrote  into  the 
bill  that  those  stamps  would  be  made 
available  without  cost  to  the  recipient. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  going  to  spend 
as  much  money  collectmg  that  little  fee 
and  getting  the  machinery  set  up  as  we 
would  to  write  off  the  cost  of  the  whole 
program.  It  is  a  small  amount,  the  Sen- 
ator will  agree,  in  terms  of  the  cost  of 
the  total  effort  we  are  talking  about 
here. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  a  small  amount, 
but,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  mean  more 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  States 
with  the  Federal  Government  and  would 
make  a  better  program. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's point  of  view,  and  I  know  he  fee  is 
strongly  about  it. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  do  not  wish  to  inter- 
rupt the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
unduly  at  this  point,  but  I  believe  the 
point  he  makes  about  the  need  for  free 
food  stamps  to  assist  desperately  poor 
people — some  of  whom  have  no  income 


or  incomes  that  are  hardly  worth  men- 
tioning— is  essential  if  we  are  to  get 
food  to  those  who  are,  by  definition, 
most  desperately  In  need. 

We  have  seen  many  unintended  effects 
of  our  food  programs,  but  I  think  one 
thing  was  apparent  wherever  we  went  in 
our  field  trips:  that  the  the  people  who 
most  desperately  needed  food  were  the 
ones  receiving  no  assistance  at  all. 

This  is  not  a  problem  in  only  one 
sector  of  the  country.  A  series  of  arti- 
cles published  in  the  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une, which  I  had  printed  in  the  Record. 
reported  the  fact  that  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  families  in  Minnesota  making 
$20.  $30,  or  $40  a  month,  who  could  not 
possibly  afford  food  stamps. 

Thus,  I  see  this  part  of  the  Senator's 
proposal  as  the  key  to  any  hope  for 
reaching  the  national  objective,  declared 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  of 
eliminating  hunger. 

One  thing  that  bothers  me  about  the 
pending  committee  proposal  is  that  it 
does  not  deal  effectively  with  one  of  the 
most  disappointing  aspects  of  the  pres- 
ent programs— the  failure  of  a  number 
of  States  and  counties  to  participate  in 
the  program.  There  are  seven  Stat«s  not 
even  in  the  food  stamp  program,  and  a 
number  of  coimties  with  no  food  pro- 
prams  at  all;  but,  more  important  than 
that,  seven  or  eight  hundred  counties 
have  programs  that  are  only  token  pro- 
grams, in  which  fewer  than  20  percent 
cf  the  needy  receive  any  help  at  all. 

If  we  go  on  from  that  point,  and  add 
a  total  charge  of  $200  million  to  build 
an  incentive,  we  will  discourage  States 
and  local  governments  because  anyone 
vho  receives  help  imposes  a  larger 
charge  on  the  counties.  If  we  have 
learned  anything  from  the  program,  we 
know  that  many  counties  would  be  even 
less  inclined  to  be  helped. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  appreciate  the 
l)oints  the  Senator  has  made. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  realize  that,  under 
the  laws  that  now  exist,  State  could 
not  participate  or  did  not  participate  as 
much  as  they  should  have.  But  this  new 
art  would  make  it  possible  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  supply  a  needy  fam- 
ily w-ith  an  adequate  diet  at  a  cost  which 
would  mean  that  all  that  the  participant 
would  have  to  contribute  would  be  a 
to.Lien  amount  of,  say,  $3,  either  directly 
0!  through  a  local  church  organization, 
the  Salvation  Army,  or  what  have  you. 
Under  the  present  law  that  could  not  be 
done,  but  under  this  new  bill,  we  have 
made  the  requirement  so  flexible  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  a  right  to 
e.xpand  its  features  to  the  fullest  extent, 
so  as  to  provide  for  an  adequate  diet  for 
every  family. 

The  bill,  as  presented  to  the  Senate, 
does  provide  for  that;  and  it  also  goes 
farther  than  the  present  law  in  this  re- 
spect: The  Senator  stated  an  example 
a  while  ago  of  the  need  for  keeping  a 
little  cash  on  hand  for  certain  purposes 
Lnder  this  proposal,  relief  can  be  ob- 
tained in  cases  where  It  is  needed.  For 
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instance,  it  would  be  possible  that  if,  for 
example,  a  family  of  five  has  an  income 
of  $1,000,  and  that  family  could  show 
that  it  must  have  more  than  half  of  that 
for  medical  care,  it  could  retain  that 
much  cash  for  that  purpose;  or  if  it 
could  show  that  $750  would  be  necessary 
to  take  care  of  that  need,  that  amount 
could  be  exempted.  The  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture would  then  be  bound,  under 
this  measure,  as  I  understand  it,  to  fur- 
nish suflScient  stamps,  irrespective  of 
what  total  income  the  recipient  has,  to 
give  that  family  an  adequate  diet. 

That  is  how  far  the  committee   bill 
goes;  and  I  think  it  is  far  enough. 

Mr.  McOO-VERN.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other important  provision  of  the  sub- 
stitute stipulates  that  no  poor  family  be 
asked  to  pay  over  25  percent  of  its  total 
income  for  stamps.  Since  the  average 
American  family  spends  only  17  percent 
of  its  income  for  food,  I  can  see  no  rea- 
son for  asking  the  poor  to  spend  the  30 
percent  of  their  tiny  incomes  which  S. 
2547  requires  them  to  spend  on  stamps. 
The  third  critical  requirement  of  a 
decent  stamp  program  is  that  it  provide 
administration  and  regulations  which 
help  the  needy  family  to  participate, 
rather  than  hindering  or  even  prohibit- 
ing Its  participation. 

The  present  food  stamp  program  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  welfare  system 
which  President  Nixon  branded  a  "colos- 
sal failure."  In  order  to  reform  that 
system  and  provide  what  he  called  "ele- 
mentary justice,"  the  President  proposed 
that  applicants  for  assistance  should  be 
certified  by  simple  personal  self-declara- 
tion and  that  any  family  earning  less 
than  about  $4,000  per  year  should  be 
eligible.  Neither  of  these  very  important 
reforms  is  made  by  S.  2547.  Both  re- 
forms, reforms  which  would  replace  cost- 
ly, humiliating  eligibility  investigations 
with  simple,  effective  spot  checks,  and 
would  substitute  an  adequate  national 
eligibility  standard  for  the  patent  in- 
equity of  wildly  varj-ing  State-by-State 
standards,  are  contained  in  the  substi- 
tute. 

Also  written  into  our  substitute  for 
S.  2547  is  a  workable  guarantee  that 
every  county  in  the  Nation  will  have 
a  food  stamp  program  by  1971.  Since 
it  is  widely  agreed  that  the  food  stamp 
program  is  our  best  food  program,  and 
since  it  is  obviously  imfair  to  offer  the 
poor  either  no  program  at  all.  or  an  in- 
adequate substitute  for  the  food  stamp 
program,  the  substitute  provides  appro- 
priate authority  for  the  Secretary  to 
operate  stamp  programs  as  a  last  resort 
to  insure  that  we  will  finally  have  a  real 
national  program  by  1971.  S.  2547  sets 
no  date,  and  provides  no  authority  for 
creating  a  truly  national  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

Each  of  these  administrative  and  reg- 
ulatory reforms — national  eligibihty 
standards,  self -certification,  and  national 
program  coverage — have  been  accepted 
as  \ital  to  a  workable  welfare  system. 
They  are  equally  vital  to  that  step-child 
of  the  welfare  system,  the  food  stamp 
program.  Without  these  reforms  it  will 
make  little  difference  whether  our  food 
stamp  program  offers  the  poor  family  a 
chance  to  eat  properly,  for  few  families 


will  be  able  to  cut  through  the  existing 
administrative  mess  to  take  advantage 
of  that  chance.  Only  if  the  substitute  for 
the  committee  bill  is  adopted  can  we 
fairly  annoimce  that  we  have  written  a 
program  which  offers  food  assistance  to 
all  of  the  poor,  and  offers  that  assistance 
solely  on  the  basis  of  the  family's  need. 
The  final,  and  in  the  last  analysis  de- 
cisive, prerequisite  to  any  real  effort  to 
end  hunger  is  the  provision  of  enough 
money  to  do  the  job.  The  only  honest 
statement  which  can  be  made  about  the 
annual  cost  of  an  adequate  food  stamp 
program  is  that  this  cost  cannot  be  ac- 
curately estimated.  By  juggling  "guessti- 
mates" of  future  participation  and  unem- 
ployment rates,  one  can  obtain  whatever 
cost  estimate  suits  his  purpose.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  engage  in  such  guessing 
games  with  respect  to  this  substitute.  It 
will  cost  more  than  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee bill— perhaps  25  percent  more  per 
person  reached.  How  much  the  entire 
program  might  cost  depends  entlrelv  on 
factors  which  neither  I,  USDA,  nor  any- 
one else  can  predict. 

The  only  way  to  absolutely  guarantee 
an  adequate  food  stamp  program  is  to 
provide  the  sort  of  financial  flexibility 
which  we  already  guarantee  to  our  farm- 
ers through  the  back-door  funding 
scheme  operated  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  and  to  our  school- 
children through  the  open-ended  au- 
thorization. But  because  I  am  aware  of 
the  Senate's  longstanding  opposition  to 
financing  of  this  sort,  except  for  the  ag- 
ricultural program,  I  have  dropped  my 
publicly  stated  insistence  on  an  open- 
ended  authorization  for  the  food  stamp 
program.  I  do  that  only  as  a  concession 
to  the  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  many 
of  the  Senators  against  open-ended  au- 
thorization. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  cosponsors  of  the 
substitute  that  the  authorization  levels 
which  it  contains— $1.25  billion  for  fiscal 
1970,  $2  billion  for  fiscal  1971,  and  $2  5 
billion  for  fiscal  1972— over  the  next 
3  fiscal  years  represent  the  most  far- 
reaching  commitment  of  resources  to  the 
battle  of  himger  ever  considered  by  the 
Senate. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  which  I 
have  mentioned,  a  substitute  for  the 
Agriculture  Committee  bill  makes  a 
number  of  other  improvements.  All  are 
important.  All  meet  needs  exposed  in 
long  days  of  hearings  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition.  All  would  amend 
the  food  stamp  program  so  as  to  insure 
that  it  becomes  at  last  what  we  have  long 
promised  it  to  be — a  strong  first  line  of 
defense  against  the  hunger  which  afflicts 
our  poor. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  issues 
that  cannot  be  compromised.  Ending  the 
hunger  of  America's  poorest  families  is 
one  such  issue.  We  have  the  opportunity 
now  to  enact  the  first  program  which  can 
offer  real  hope  to  the  very  poorest  fam- 
ilies in  America — families  which  for 
years  have  watched  helplessly  while  their 
children  followed  the  same  dismal  cycle 
that  has  ruined  their  own  lives,  "nils  cycle 
leads  from  infant  malnutrition  through 
adult  dependency  to  total  despair.  It 
must  be  broken.  In  the  words  of  Dr. 
Charles  Lowe: 
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The  moet  readily  accessible  step  Is  also  the 
most  critical.  Were  we  to  ensure  that  the 
Infants,  children  and  pregnant  mothers  of 
this  country  receive  adequate  nutrition,  we 
could  Interrupt  the  cycle  and  remodel  the 
future. 

"Interrupt  the  cycle  and  remodel  the 
future.'  It  sounds  too  simple  to  resolve 
the  seemingly  insoluble  problems  we  face. 
Yet,  as  Is  often  the  case  with  what  seems 
insoluble,  it  may  be  the  simple  but  basic 
approach,  rather  than  the  complex  reme- 
dy, that  provides  the  ultimate  solution. 

I  ask  that  the  Senate  take  this  simple, 
basic  approach  to  ending  poverty  by  vot- 
ing today  for  the  kind  of  strong,  ex- 
panded food  stamp  program  which  will 
finally  win  the  long  battle  against  hun- 
ger in  America.  Only  the  bipartisan  sub- 
stitute to  S.  2547  would  create  such  a 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  substitute  proposal  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota   <Mr.   McGovern)    and   several 

T)ther  CDsponsors.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
BponsOT  of  the  measure. 

Before  I  begin  my  remarks  on  behalf 
of  the  substitute,  I  express  my  admira- 
tion for  the  magnificent  work  which  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  done — 
first,  in  proposing  the  creation  of  the 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs,  and  next  in  chairing  a  truly  re- 
markable series  of  hearings  and  visits  to 
provide  us  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  problems  of  hunger  in  our  land 
and  recommendations  as  to  what  we  must 
do  if  we  are  to  eliminate  them. 

The  speech  we  have  just  heard  and  the 
reports  that  have  been  issued  by  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  reflect  the  inspired  and  creative 
dedication  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  toward  the  end  that  we  eliminate 
the  curse  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in 
our  land. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  aspects 
to  this  issue.  I  do  not  intend  to  deal  with 
all  of  them  in  miy  remarks. 

On  July  30,  1968,  the  Senate  unani- 
mously approved  Senate  Resolution  281, 
establishing  the  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
trition and  Human  Needs.  That  deci- 
sion was  a  turning  point  in  the  effort 
to  end  hunger  in  the  United  States— for 
the  first  time,  the  Senate  was  willing  to 
face  up  to  the  possible  existence  of  wide- 
spread hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the 
world's  most  prosperous  country.  Our 
creation  of  this  committee  demonstrated 
a  willingness  to  come  to  grips  with  this 
problem  in  a  meaningful  fashion. 

In  its  relatively  brief  existence,  the 
select  committee  has  thoroughly  and 
comprehensively  documented  the  wide- 
spread existence  of  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion in  this  country.  And  it  has  produced 
substantial  evidence  of  the  failures  of 
Federal  food  programs. 

I  have  served  on  this  committee,  and  I 
have  heard  witness  after  witness  de- 
scribe the  existence  of  hunger,  its  dev- 
astating effects,  and  the  inadequacies  of 
existing  programs. 

The  testimony  of  these  witnesses  con- 
firmed what  I  suspected  to  be  true.  But 
testimony  alone  ctumot  adequately  con- 
vey the  shocking  reality  of  hunger  and 


dire  poverty.  It  was  not  until  I  traveled 
with  the  committee  to  southwest  Florida 
that  I  truly  understood  the  meaning  of 
what  I  had  read  and  heard. 

In  Florida,  we  saw  many  who  lived  in 
shacks  which  were  unfit  for  human  hab- 
itation. We  saw  children  and  old  people 
who  regularly  missed  one  or  two  meals 
a  day  and  who  depended  on  grits  and 
fatback  to  survive.  And  we  saw  people 
of  all  ages  who  were  obviously  defeated 
by  these  conditions. 

In  the  evenings.  I  met  privately  with 
migrant  workers,  who  constitute  a  large 
segment  of  the  population  of  southern 
Florida.  They  told  me  a  story  of  im- 
equalled  human  miser>'  and  despair — of 
seldom  having  enough  to  eat,  of  seldom 
knowing  where  or  when  their  next  Job 
would  be,  of  seldom  being  eligible  for 
community  services  we  take  for  granted. 

What  I  saw  during  the  day  and  heard 
at  night  had  a  profound  impact  on  me. 
But  it  is  the  faces  of  listless  and  under- 
sized young  children  that  I  cannot  get 

out  of  my  mind — faces  which  stared 
straight  ahead,  indicating  no  compre- 
hension of  the  world  around  them.  The 
condition  of  these  children  was  the  vivid 
and  terrible  proof  of  what  nutritionists 
and  pediatricians  had  been  telling  our 
committee  for  several  months;  that  chil- 
dren who  are  malnourished  suffer  irre- 
versible brain  damage,  as  well  as  injury 
to  the  body's  tissues. 

I  could  see  the  result  of  many  years 
of  malnutrition  and  sordid  living  condi- 
tions in  the  parents  of  these  children. 
It  Is  not  overdramatic  to  characterize 
their  existence  as  a  "shadow  life" — 
hemmed  in  by  poverty  in  its  most  extreme 
form  and  yet  too  weak,  too  ill,  and  simply 
too  worn  down  to  press  for  change. 

These  conditions  are  not  unique  to  one 
State  or  to  one  region.  The  committee 
saw  essentially  the  same  thing  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  In  California,  and 
in  Illinois.  And  we  heard  witnesses  from 
almost  every  area  of  the  country  describe 
to  us  what  we  had  seen  for  ourselves  in 
other  places. 

Pew  of  us  would  quarrel  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  statement  that  "millions  of 
Americans  are  simply  too  poor  to  feed 
thdr  families  properly."  And  I  think  that 
few  of  us  would  quarrel  with  the  select 
committee's  finding  in  its  interim  report 
on  the  failure  of  family  food  assistance: 

la  relation  to  the  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  Impact  of  the  two  major  Federal 
food  assistance  programs,  the  food  stamp  and 
commodity  distribution  programs,  has  been 
minimal.  They  have  neither  served  a  sig- 
nificant proportion  of  those  in  need  of  as- 
sistance, nor  been  administered  to  provide 
sufficient  food  or  food  stamps  to  enable  the 
few  who  do  participate  to  provide  themselves 
and  their  families  with  an  adequate  diet. 
They  have  been  neither  funded  nor  admin- 
istered to  alllevlate  the  problem  of  poverty- 
related  hunger. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  is  an  attempt 
to  correct  many  of  the  deficiencies  in  the 
most  important  of  these  Federal  pro- 
grams— the  Food  Stamp  Act.  This  bill 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  (Mr.  Ellender  > ,  who  was 
the  author  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  and 
who  has  been  one  of  the  most  diligent 


and  hard-working  members  of  the  select 
committee,  deserves  an  enormous  amount 
of  credit  for  his  efforts  to  improve  Fed- 
eral food  programs  of  all  varieties.  If 
there  is  a  more  Informed,  honest,  and 
diligent  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  have 
not  met  him. 

But  I  believe  that  .some  aspects  of  tlie 
program  need  strengthening.  I  believe 
that  the  substitute  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ern I  fully  deals  with  these  problems. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee  does  not  eliminate  some  of 
the  most  basic  deficiencies  in  the  food 
stamp  program.  That  is  why  nine  of  thf 
13  members  of  the  select  committee  have 
joined  together  in  a  bipartisan  effort  lo 
improve  the  Agriculture  Committee's  bill 
We  have  offered  a  substitute  bill  which. 
in  our  opinion,  contains  essential  re- 
forms which  are  lacking  in  the  commir- 
teebill. 

For  example,  the  substitute  bill  would 
provide  free  coupons  to  families  whcse 
total  income  is  less  than  two-thirds  the 
cost  of  purchasing  an  adequate  diet;  tl-.e 
committee  bill  prohibits  free  stamps.  The 
substitute  bill  woulld  require  the  simul- 
taneous operations  in  a  county  of  both 
the  food  stamp  and  commodity  programs 
during  the  transition  from  commodities 
to  stamps  until  participation  in  the 
stamp  program  equals  previous  partici- 
pation in  the  commodity  program:  the 
committee  bill  prohibits  the  simultane- 
ous operation  of  these  programs  except 
for  90  days  after  transition  to  stamps 
if  the  State  agency  requests  and  pays  for 
it.  And  the  substitute  bill  would  simplify 
the  method  of  certification  for  food 
stamp  eligibility  by  requiring  only  a  per- 
sonal declaration  in  the  form  of  an  affi- 
davit; the  committee  bill  leaves  the  pre.s- 
ent  cumbersome  certification  procedure 
substantially  intact. 

Each  of  these  provisions,  as  well  .i> 
other  basic  reforms  in  the  substitute  bill, 
have  been  fully  explained  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  select  committee.  But  there 
is  one  reform  contained  in  the  substi- 
tute bill  which  I  believe  to  be  absolutely 
essential  to  the  successful  operation  of 
the  food  stamp  program.  It  Is  found  i;. 
section  15  of  this  bill,  and  reads  as 
follows : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  administer  a 
food  stamp  program  through  any  prlvnie 
nonprofit  organization  or  through  any  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  coxinty  agency  he  deems  ,ip- 
proprlate  In  any  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  If 

(1)  he  determines  that  In  the  admini- 
stration of  the  program  In  such  pwUtica! 
subdivision  there  Is  a  failure  by  the  State 
agency  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  *his 
Act,  or  with  the  regulations  Issued  there- 
under, or  with  the  State  plan  of  operatior. 
approved  by  the  Secretary  and  he  has  in- 
formed such  State  agency  of  such  failure  .md 
such  failure  has  not  been  corrected  a:;er 
a  reasonable  period  of  time:  or 

1 2)  he  determines  that  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram Is  needed  In  such  political  subdlvi.-;.in 
and  the  appropriate  officials  of  such  political 
subdivision  or  the  State  have  not  requested 
a  food  stamp  program  for  such  political  sub- 
division after  the  Secretary  has  made  an 
offer  of  Federal  payments  as  authorized  by 
this  section;  or 

(3)  a  food  stamp  program  Is  not  being 
operated,  or  Is  not  being  operated  in  accord- 
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ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  In  such 
political  subdivision  on  January  1,  1971,  or 
thereafter:  or 

(4)  he  determines  ohat  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  persons  participating  in  the  food 
stamp  program  to  the  number  of  jjersons 
classified  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity as  low  income  In  such  political  sub- 
division is  not  adequate  to  effectuate  the 
policy  of  Congress  and  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

When  the  Secretary  administers  a  food 
stamp  program  under  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  he  shall  observe,  or  require  the 
.administering  organization  or  agency  to  ob- 
ser\e,  all  of  the  appropriate  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  regulaclons  issued  pursuant 
thereto. 

Without  this  provision,  the  other  re- 
forms in  the  substitute  bill,  vital  as  they 
are,  will  not  dramatically  improve  the 
administration  of  the  present  food  stamp 
proaram.  For  we  have  seen  that  the  ab- 
sence of  food  programs  in  some  counties 
and  the  token  nature  of  these  programs 
in  most  counties  is  a  result  of  one  basic 
flaw  in  the  present  legislation— no  level 
of  government  is  ultimately  responsible 
for  finding  and  feeding  the  poor. 

I  emphasize  that  because  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  fundamental  findings  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs.  It  is  the  fact  that  hits  one 
in  the  face  whenever  he  goes  out  on  a 
to'ir  to  investigate  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion. It  is  dramatically  and  unarguably 
set  forth  in  certain  statistics  that  I  shall 
submit  for  the  Record;  That  is,  that  to- 
day no  single  level  of  government  is 
ultimately  responsible  for  finding  and 
feeding  the  poor.  The  problem  of  doing 
so  is  still  a  political  football  or  a  hot 
potato.  It  is  thrown  from  one  level  of 
government  to  another.  No  one  feels  re- 
sponsible, and  no  one  is.  That  is  why 
millions  of  Americans  are  hungry  and 
malnourished  today. 

Under  present  legislation  there  is  little 
that  a  person  needing  food  assistance 
can  do  if  he  has  the  misfortune  of  living 
in  a  county  with  no  food  program.  As  of 
June  13.  1969.  there  were  413  such 
counties  throughout  the  United  States. 
A  person  could  be  starving,  he  could 
be  demonstrably  near  death  from 
hui^.ser.  and  there  would  be  nothing  he 
could  do  insofar  as  the  official  programs 
of  the  county  are  concerned;  there  is 
no  direct  commodity  food  program  or 
food  stamp  program  in  these  counties, 

.A  county's  failure  to  request  a  food 
pro-; ram  may  be  a  result  of  the  callous- 
ness and  indifference  of  local  ofBcials  or 
It  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  county 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  administrative 
expenses  of  these  programs.  Whatever 
the  c.ause,  the  only  real  losers  are  the 
poor  and  needy  living  in  these  counties. 

In  Collier  County,  Fla.,  coimty  ofBcials 
repeatedly  refused  to  participate  in  the 
commodity  program,  ignoring  their  citi- 
zens' pleas  for  participation  and  ignor- 
ing the  overwhelming  need  for  such  a 
program.  In  a  county  where  there  are 
often  as  many  as  22,000  migrants  in  resi- 
dence, the  attitude  of  these  local  ofBcials 
was  best  expressed  by  one  commissioner, 
who  told  the  select  committee  that  the 
county  had  no  responsibility  for  its 
migrants,  since,  as  he  put  it: 

The  migrants  themselves  are  Federal  peo- 
ple   They   are   not   Immolcalee   p?op!e.   They 


are  not  Collier  people,  they  are  not  Florida 
people.  They  are  Federal  people,  and  if  there 
Is  free  food,  these  people  will  come  early  and 
stay  late.  We  will  have  them  in  town  aJI  year 
long. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  he  thought  it 
was  illegal  to  provide  food  to  the  hungry 
migrants  and  farm  workers  in  his  county. 
He  is  not  unusual  in  this  respect,  nor  is 
this  an  imusual  county.  The  figures  I 
am  about  to  introduce  will  show  that 
this  is  not  a  localized  problem,  not  a 
Southern  problem ;  it  is  a  national  prob- 
lem, and  it  exists  throughout  this  coun- 
try. Unfortunately,  up  until  this  point, 
the  record  has  been  as  I  have  described 
it.  No  one  is  really  responsible,  and  thus 
the  job  is  not  being  done. 

Despite  this  incredible  abdication  of 
local  responsibility,  despite  the  pressure 
generated  by  the  committee's  visit  to 
Collier  County,  and  despite  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  authority  to  di- 
rectly administer  a  commodity  program, 
the  people  of  that  county  still  have  no 

food  program— some  7  months  after  the 
committee's  visit. 

But  it  is  not  just  those  people  living 
in  the  counties  without  any  food  program 
who  are  sufifering  as  a  result  of  the  'local 
option"  feature  of  present  legislation.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  this,  because  in  recent 
testimony,  by  the  Secretaries  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Agriculture, 
there  was  an  assumption  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  fulfilled  its  re- 
sponsibility when  a  county  joined  the 
program.  None  of  their  testimony  focused 
on  the  question  of  token  programs,  and 
that  is  the  biggest  problem  of  all.  Coun- 
ties which  join  a  program  and  serve 
very  few,  and  only  a  nominal  or  token 
part  of  the  hungry  within  their  county, 
comprise  the  largest  part  of  the  present 
Federal  food  stamp  program. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was 
asked  how  he  intended  to  deal  with  that 
problem.  He  said  he  was  going  to  deal 
with  it  through  persuasion.  It  boggles 
the  imagination  to  know,  in  the  light  of 
the  record  that  has  been  established 
over  the  years  and  the  figures  I  am  going 
to  produce,  how  "persuasion"  could  pos- 
sibly work. 

Thus,  even  in  those  counties  where 
there  is  either  a  food  stamp  or  commodi- 
ties program,  most  of  the  poor  do  not 
participate  in  these  programs.  I  empha- 
size that:  Even  In  those  counties  where 
there  is  either  a  food  stamp  or  commodi- 
ties program,  most  of  the  poor  do  not 
participyate  in  these  programs. 

There  are  1,125  counties  with  a  com- 
modity distribution  program:  In  327  of 
these  coimties  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
poor  participate  in  the  program;  in  431 
of  these  counties,  less  than  40  percent 
participate;  in  241  counties,  less  than  60 
percent  participate:  and  only  in  126  of 
these  coimties — less  than  12  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  counties  in  the  pro- 
gram— does  the  participation  of  the  poor 
rise  to  more  than  60  percent. 

These  statistics  are  shocking,  but  they 
are  not  as  shocking  as  going  and  look- 
ing at  the  situation  firsthand:  because 
the  people  who  are  denied  the  help  are 
almost  invariably  the  worst  off — the 
poor,  the  sick,  the  aging,  the  young,  the 
enfeebled,  the  illiterate,  who  are  so  in- 
capacitated because  of  deprival  that  they 
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are  unable  to  assert  any  rights  they 
might  have.  They  suffer  silently,  in  a  sort 
of  shadow  life,  suffering  from  hunger  and 
malnutrition,  which  often  takes  their 
lives  or  stunts  them  so  thoroughly  that 
they  would  be  better  off  dead. 

The  statistics  on  participation  in  the 
food  stamp  program  are  even  worse. 
Only  20  of  the  1,139  food  stamp  counties 
show  a  level  of  participation  in  excess  of 
60  percent.  In  other  words,  most  of  the 
food  stamp  programs  today — several 
years  after  institution  of  the  program- 
serve  fewer  than  20  percent  of  those 
estimated  to  need  food  stamp  assistance. 
Only  20  of  the  1.139  food  stamp  counties 
show  a  level  of  participation  in  excess 
of  60  percent.  In  701  of  the  counties 
enrolled  in  this  program,  participation  by 
the  poor  is  less  than  20  percent.  In  322 
counties,  participation  is  less  than  40 
percent,  and  in  the  remaining  96  counties, 
participation  is  less  than  60  percent  I 
might  say  that  at  this  point,  that  there 
are  seven  States  in  this  Union  that  have 
yet  to  join  the  food  stamp  program — 
seven  sovereign  States  out  of  50  which 
refuse  to  have  any  food  stamp  program 
whatsoever. 

Indeed,  in  the  past  year,  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  passed  a  bill  providing 
that  every  coimty  in  the  State  must  have 
a  food  program,  and  the  distinguished 
Governor  of  that  State  vetoed  the  bill. 

What  accounts  for  the  massive  failure 
of  these  programs  to  reach  the  people 
they  were  designed  to  ser\-e?  A  large  part 
of  this  failure  can  be  explained  by  the 
various  deficiencies  of  the  programs — 
bureaucratic  certification  procedures,  the 
inability  to  pay  for  stamps,  and  rigid 
eligibility  standards.  The  substitute  bUl 
would  correct,  or  partially  correct,  most 
of  these  deficiencies. 

But  there  is  another  basic  cause  of 
these  shamefully  low  levels  of  participa- 
tion; In  many  of  these  counties,  local 
officials  are  simply  unconcerned  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  those  needing  food  as- 
sistance are  not  receiving  it.  In  some 
of  these  counties,  officials  are  indifferent 
to  the  condition  of  malnutrition  and 
make  no  real  efforts  to  improve  the  level 
of  participation  in  these  programs;  in 
other  counties,  officials  are  motivated  by 
the  belief  that  it  is  their  duty  to  protect 
the  public  purse  from  "welfare 
chlselers." 

In  Lee  County,  Pla.,  the  harsh  and  re- 
strictive administration  of  the  commod- 
ity program  by  the  county  welfare  di- 
rector— who  is  known  lovingly  by  the 
community  as  "Mr.  Crab" —  has  led  to  a 
situation  in  which  less  than  2  percent 
of  the  county's  population  receive  com- 
modity foods,  w^hile  32  percent  of  the 
population  earns  less  than  $3,000  per 
year.  The  officials  in  this  county  have 
repeatedly  refused  to  hire  outreach 
workers  or  to  set  up  food  distribution 
centers  nearer  to  the  depressed  areas  of 
the  county. 

The  substitute  bill  and  its  provision  as- 
signing ultimate  responsibility  for  these 
programs  to  the  Federal  Government 
will  make  it  possible  to  reach  those  most 
in  need  of  food  assistance.  The  bill  is 
based  on  the  premise  that  the  food  stamp 
program  is  the  most  effective  means  of 
ending  hunger  and  malnutrition.  Section 
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(15)  empowers  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  assiu-e  that  every  county  in 
America  haa  a  meaningful  food  stamp 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRD  the  finding  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  as 
set  forth  on  page  33  of  the  committee 
print  entitled  "The  Pood  Gap:  Poverty 
and  Malnutrition  In  the  United  States." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

Local  Obstbuction 

The  committee  believes  that  iocal  coopera- 
tion Is  essential  to  the  operation  of  all  Fed- 
eral food  assistance  programs.  In  most  food 
stamp  and  conmiodlty  counties,  local  offi- 
cials do  the  best  they  can  with  what  they 
have  to  work  with.  But  the  committee  has 
found  some  coimtles  where  local  officials 
refuse  to  help  their  own  citizens  and  others 
where  local  program  administrators  simply 
have  little  or  no  regard  for  the  people  they 
are  serving. 

In  those  counties,  such  as  Collier,  Fla., 
whera- local  officials  simply  refuse  to  feed  the 
-  poor^the  committee  sees  no  alternative  to 
Federal  administration.  The  law  now  per- 
mits the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  ad- 
minister the  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram directly  where  a  county  will  not  as- 
sume this  responsibility.  The  Department 
should  use  this  power  in  any  county  that 
refuses  to  feed  its  poor  regardless  of  whether 
the  county  is  among  the  thousand  poorest 
In  the  Nation.  Similarly,  the  Department 
should  be  allowed  to  administer  the  food 
stamp  program  directly  m  counties  which 
arbitrarily  refuse  to  participate  in  the  face 
of  clear  need.  In  other  coimtles,  ways  must 
be  found  to  deal  with  the  all  too  familiar 
litany  of  long  lines,  too  few  administrators, 
too  short  hours,  humiliating  investigations 
and  other  inconveniences  which  discourage 
participation. 

Far  too  many  coimtles  either  have  no  food 
programs  or  programs  in  which  so  few  par- 
ticipate that  they  can  only  be  described  as 
token.  Bureaucratic  inefflcienc;  s  as  well  as 
statutory  Inadequacies  often  combine  with 
the  obstruction  of  local  officials  with  the  re- 
sult that  most  of  the  poor  In  these  counties 
remain  hungry  and  malnourished.  Some  level 
of  government  must  be  given  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  flnding  and  feeding  the 
poor. 

Ending  hunger  In  America  is  a  national 
objective.  The  responsibility  for  fulflUlng 
that  objective  should  encompass  Federal 
authority  to  override  recalcitrant  local  offi- 
cials so  that  those  who  most  desperately  need 
Federal  food  assistance  will  receive  the  help 
they  need  to  overcome  malnutrition. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  would  Uke  to  refer 
to  this  language,  because  I  think  it  un- 
derscores the  feeUng  and  the  findings  of 
our  committee.  It  concludes  with  this 
language : 

Par  too  many  counties  either  have  no  food 
programs  or  programs  in  which  so  few  partici- 
pate that  they  can  only  be  described  as 
token.  Bureaucratic  inefficiencies  as  well  as 
statutory  Inadequacies  often  combine  with 
the  obstruction  of  local  officials  with  the  re- 
sult that  moet — 

I  underscore  the  word  "most"— 
of  the  poor  In  these  counties  remain  hungry 
and  malnourished.  Some  level  of  government 
must  be  given  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  flndmg  and  feeding  the  poor. 

Ending  hunger  In  America  U  a  national 
objective.  The  reaponalbUlty  for  fulfilling 
that  objective  should  encompass  Federal 
authority  to  override  recj^cltrant  local  offl- 
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clals  so  that  those  who  mo«t  deeperately 
need  Federal  food  aMl«tance  wUl  receive  the 
help  they  need  to  overcome  malnutrltloin. 

Under  piresent  food  programs,  there  is 
clear  evidence  of  resistance  at  the  local 
county  level.  Some  local  officials  do  not 
like  to  set  up  convenient  distribution 
centers  because  they  cost  money;  they  do 
not  like  to  hire  outreach  woi*ers  be- 
cause it  costs  money  to  do  so.  However, 
the  pending  committee  proposal  would 
require  local  counties  or  States,  or  both, 
to  assume  the  cost  of  assisting  the  im- 
poverished in  paying  the  cost  of  food 
stamps. 

It  is  estimated  that  initially  the  cost  to 
local  governments  would  be  $200  million. 
To  the  extent  that  a  county  has  a  suc- 
cessful program  to  reach  all  the  himgry, 
those  costs  would  rise;  to  the  extent  that 
it  was  a  token  program  and  most  of  the 
hungry  ignored,  those  costs  would  drop. 
In  light  of  the  record  of  token  partici- 
pation— and  the  statistics  are  unargu- 
able—we are  creating  a  financial  incen- 
tive to  ignore  the  hungry. 

Under  the  select  committee's  substitute 
bill,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  di- 
rected to  establisn  a  food  stamp  program 
in  any  county  which  has  refused  to  re- 
quest such  a  program  in  the  face  of 
evident  need. 

Section  15  also  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  nationwide  food  stamp 
program  by  1971. 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  most  preva- 
lent problem  of  inadequate  participa- 
tion by  the  poor,  section  (15)  requires 
the  Secretary  to  administer  the  program, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any 
county  where  he  determines  that  the  ra- 
tio of  the  numbers  of  persons  participat- 
ing in  the  food  stamp  program  to  the 
number  of  low-income  persons  In  the 
county  is  inadequate  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  the  act;  or  that  local  officials 
have  failed  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  and  its  regula- 
tions. 

The  committee  bill  does  not  deal  effec- 
tively with  this  problem  of  indifference 
or  Inaction  on  the  part  of  local  officials. 
The  bill  does  authorize  direct  Federal 
administration  in  counties  which  refuse 
to  accept  a  food  stamp  program.  But  as 
Senator  McGovern  observed  in  his  indi- 
vidual views  to  the  committee  report; 

This  provision  ...  Is  so  Incumbered  by 
conditions  and  restrictions  as  to  be  almost 
totally  ineffective,  nrst,  the  Secretary  must 
And  and  notify  the  State  welfare  agencies 
that  there  is  a  "manifest  and  urgent  need" 
for  the  program.  Then,  U  the  State  agency 
"falls  and  refuses"  to  request  a  program  for 
the  area  concerned  for  90  days,  and  if  the 
Qovernor  requests,  the  Secretaiy  may  ad- 
minister a  program  directly. 

Not  only  does  this  provision  seem  to  re- 
quire that  the  Secretai?  aU  but  declare  an 
emergency  before  flnding  a  need  for  a  pro- 
gram. It  makes  the  State  welfare  agency  re- 
sponsible for  the  recalcitrance  of  local  coimty 
officials  and  then  puts  the  Governor  In  the 
position  of  having  to  overrule  his  own  wel- 
fare department  and  Invite  Federal  Inter- 
vention. 

TTie  assignment  of  ultimate  responsi- 
bility for  finding  and  feeding  the  poor  to 
the  Federal  Government  is  both  proper 
and  essential.  For  as  the  select  commit- 
tee observed  in  its  interim  report — 


Ending  hunger  In  America  Is  a  national 
objective. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  desirable  lor 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  directly 
administer  the  food -stamp  program  in 
any  county  where  the  poor  remain  hun- 
gry and  malnourished.  Section  ( 15)  gives 
the  Secretary  the  flexibility  to  adminis- 
ter the  program  "through  any  nonprofit 
organization  or  through  any  Fedeial, 
State,  or  county  agency  he  deems  appro- 
priate in  any  political  subdivision  of  a 
State."  The  bill  thus  recognizes  that 
"local  cooperation  is  essential  to  the  op- 
eration of  all  Federal  food-assistance 
programs"  and  would  allow  the  Secretary 
to  turn  to  another  local  organization  or 
agency  where  local  officials  with  primary 
responsibility  have  failed. 

Nor  is  the  select  committee's  substitute 
bill  designed  to  end  local  control  over  the 
food-stamp  program  in  those  counties 
which  simply  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
administrative  costs  of  the  program.  The 
bill  authorizes  the  Federal  Government 
to  pay  the  largest  part  of  the  admlni.s- 
tratlve  costs  of  the  program  where  a 
coimty  is  unable  to  do  so.  I  think  this  is 
a  very  Important  part  of  the  measure. 

The  bill,  then,  is  not  aimed  at  cen- 
tralizing the  operation  of  the  food-stamp 
program.  Rather,  its  purpose  is  to  assure 
that  some  level  of  government  will  be 
ultimately  responsible  for  providing  food 
assistance  throughout  the  country.  The 
buck  must  stop  somewhere,  and  this  bill 
will  enable  those  who  are  barred  from  re- 
ceiving needed  food  assistance  to  look  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  help. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  Congress  enacts 
legislation  which  improves  aspects  of  the 
food  stamp  program  but  fails  to  solve 
the  problem  of  indifference  and  obstruc- 
tion on  the  part  of  local  officials.  That 
is  why  section  15  of  the  substitute  bill 
is  so  vital.  It  is  the  key  to  any  real  and 
lasting  improvement  in  the  food  stamp 
program. 

Today,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  cre- 
ate, for  the  first  time,  a  truly  meaning- 
ful food  stamp  program.  If  we  fail  to 
take  this  opportunity  now,  each  passing 
year  without  action  means  millions  of 
children  are  born  to  face  hunger  and 
the  shadow-life  existence  of  their  par- 
ents. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  overly  diamatic. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  if  there  was 
ever  a  time  for  decisive  action,  it  is  :iow. 
We  have  studied,  analyzed,  and  talked 
to  the  poor  to  the  pomt  of  embarrass- 
ment. The  decision  to  approve  the  .-elect 
committee's  substitute  bill  is  another 
crucial  turning  point — for  the  time  has 
come  to  see  if  the  Senate  meant  what  it 
said  when  it  mandated  the  committee 
to  study  the  extent  of  hunger  in  America 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  allevi- 
ate and  eliminate  this  condition. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  several  docu- 
ments to  substantiate  the  remarks  I  r.ave 
just  made.  The  first  document  is  a  table 
which  shows  the  percentage  of  poor  peo- 
ple served  by  food  stamp  programs  by 
State  and  county  as  of  February,  1969. 
The  table  shows  that  as  of  Febraary 
1969,  out  of  1,139  counties  participating 
in  the  program,  701  counties  distributed 
food  stamps  to  fewer  than  20  percent  of 
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those  estimated  to  be  needing  assistance 
in  those  counties.  In  very  few  counties, 
indeed,  have  we  had  a  higher  percentage. 
There  are  many  counties  in  which  there 
was  no  food  stamp  program  whatsoever. 
The  policy  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  to  shift  from  direct  commodity 


food  programs  to  food  stamps.  Where 
this  occurs,  there  has  been,  on  the  aver- 
age, a  50  percent  dropoff  in  participation 
in  the  number  of  families  being  served 
by  food  stamps  as  against  direct  com- 
modities. One  wonders  what  happened 
to  the  lives  of  those  people  who  cannot 


afford  to  participate  in  the  food-stamp 
program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  table  to  which  I  have  just  referred 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  i 


TABU  30.— THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  POOR  PEOPLE  SERVED  BY  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS  BV  STATE  AND  COUNTY,  FEBRUARY  1969  > 


state 


Average 
participa- 
tion in 
Number  ol        State  > 
programs    (percent) 


Number  of  counties  reaching  given  per- 
centages ot  the  poor  > 

0  to  19      20  to  39      40  to  59         60  plus 


Alabama 

Alaska* 

Arizona' 

Arkansas 

Caiitornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut* 

Deia*8re' 

District  ot  Columbia. 

FioMda  V 

Georgia 

Ha*aM..    

Idahoi  

Illinois  .- 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine      - 

Maryland. _ 

Massachusetts' 

Michigan 

Minnesota .. 

Mississippi 

Missouri  

Montana 


19 
33 

0 
52 

9 
43 


17.4 


10 


0 

18.8 
35.3 
27.2 


0 
37 

1 
25 


0 

ID 

4 

14 


0 
1 
0 
72 
4 
0 

69 
21 
73 
7 
51 
35 
1 
16 


0 
40.5 

0 

17.1 
16.4 

0 

19.2 
17.0 
11.3 

9.8 
29.3 
23.1 
12.2 
17.0 


0 

0 

0 

53 

4 

0 

63 

17 

68 

7 

14 
14 
0 
14 


0 

1 

0 

14 

0 

0 

6 

4 

5 

0 

19 

19 

1 

2 


0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
14 
I 
0 
0 


n 

42 

43 

1 

8 


18  2 
21.3 
36.6 
21.  U 
32.1 


12 

27 
4 
0 
5 


8 

12 

24 

1 

1 


1 
1 

14 
0 
1 


Number  ol 
programs 

Average 
participa- 
tion in 
State  ■'  - 
(percent) 

Number 

1 

ot  counties  reaching  given  per- 
centages of  the  poof  > 

State 

0toI9 

20  to  39      40  to  S9 

60  plus 

Nebraska 

Nevada' 

New  Hampshire' 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

45 

0 

0 

12 

20 

7 

27 

13.7 

0 

0 

27.9 
38.7 
29.3 
17.1 
15.8 
28.1 

0 

25.1 
24.6 

43 

0 

0 

3 

5 

4 

17 

23 

34 

0 

0 

20 

2 

0 
0 
7 
8 
2 
9 
6 

14 
0 
I 

18 

0 
0 
0 
2 
6 
1 
1 
0 
2 
0 
0 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

North  Dakota 

.  .  .              29 

0 

Ohio  .       

.  .  ..             50 

0 

Oklahoma' 

Oregon        

0 

I 

0 
0 

Pennsylvania .. 

39 

0 

Rhode  Island' 

South  Carolina 

37 

21.6 
18.5 

17.0 
12.6 
12.5 

II. 3 
48.3 
29.1 
26.0 
24.5 

19 
2 

41 

7 

24 

15 
2 

26 
3 
2 

3 

0 
5 
0 
0 

0 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

4 

73 

0 
1 

Texas          

Utah 

Vermont* 

10 

26 

23 

.      ..             27 

0 
0 

Virginia 

24 
3 
16 
24 
17 

29 
6 
4 

0 

5 
8 
0 
2 

0 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

37 

54 

5 

1 

Wisconsin     

30 

0 

Wyoming     

23 

0 

US.  total 

1,139 

21.6 

701 

322 

»6 

20 

'  Participation  rates  are  based  on  USDA  figures  tor  February  1969  for  those  counties  that  had 
food  stamp  programs  established  before  September  1968  Counties  in  which  programs  operated 
in  only  part  of  the  county  are  not  included  in  the  analysis  since  data  concerning  the  number  of 
poor  was  available  only  on  a  countywide  basis  except  for  independent  cities  in  Virginia  and  tor 
Ne«  York,  Baltimore  and  St  Louis  The  number  of  poor  was  calculated  by  taking  the  1960  census 
data  for  ttie  number  ol  poor  and  multiplying  it  by  *5  in  order  to  reflect  the  decreased  number  ot 
poor  in  1968  relative  to  1959  (26.000,000  compared  to  39,000,000)  The  definition  ol  poverty  used 
IS  that  ol  the  Social  Security  Administration  which  defined  a  nonlarm  lamily  of  4  as  poor  il  their 
income  was  below  J3,060  in  1959  or  $3,335  in  1968  This  table  diflers  slightly  Irom  the  table  that 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on  June  24.  1969  page  16907.  The  table  in  the  Record  was 
based  on  figures  calculated  by  USOA  that  used  a  total  base  ol  39,000.000  poor  people  rather  than 
the  base  of  26,000,000  poor  people  used  in  this  table  The  above  table  does  not  include  counties 
in  which  programs  have  been  recently  established  and  thus  are  liliely  to  have  lower  participation 
rates 


:  The  average  for  the  State  refers  to  the  percentage  of  poor  people  being  served  by  food  stamp 
programs  in  those  counties  that  had  programs  in  operation  before  September  1968.  An  average 
based  on  the  total  number  of  poor  people  in  the  State  would  be  much  lower  since  many  counties 
have  a  commodity  distribution  program  instead  of  the  food  stamp  program  or  have  no  program 
at  all  Average  figures  lor  the  combined  programs  can  be  lound  in  table  32 

'  The  term  "county"  refers  to  ail  administrative  units  ol  government  that  operate  lood  stam- 
programs  This  would  include  independent  cities  parishes,  and  Indian  reservations  where  approp 
priate. 

*  Alaska  and  Vermont  have  lood  stamp  programs  in  all  areas  ol  the  State  However,  calculations 
about  the  program  lor  this  table  were  impossible  since  census  data  about  the  number  ol  poor  are 
based  on  counties  and  lood  stamp  units  are  welfare  districts  that  vary  Irom  county  lines 

'  No  food  stamp  program  operates  in  the  State 

!  AM  food  stamp  programs  that  operate  in  the  State  are  in  cities  rather  than  countywide  and 
thus  calculations  tor  this  table  were  impossible 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  table  showing  the  per- 


centage of  poor  people  served  by  com- 
modity distribution  programs  by  State 
and  county  as  of  February   1969. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows :  I 


TABLE  31.— THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  POOR  PEOPLE  SERVED  BY  COMMODITY  DISTRIBUTION  PROGRAMS  BY  STATE  AND  COUNTY,  FEBRUARY  1969' 


SUte 

Number 

ol 

programs 

Average 
partici-  - 
pation 
in  State  = 

Number  of  counties  reaching  given 
percentages  ot  the  poor  > 

0  to  19      20  to  39     40  to  59    60  percent 
percent      percent      percent      and  over 

SUte 

Number 

of 

programs 

Average 
partici-  - 
pation 
In  State  > 

Number  ot  counties  reaching  given 
percentages  ol  the  poor  > 

0  to  19      20  to  39      40  to  59    60  percent 
percent      percent      percont      and  over 

Alabama 

Alaska* 

46 
0 
12 

44.7 

0 

45.6 
27.5 
42.6 

0 

25.8 
59.1 

0 

24.5 
34.0 

0 
42.5 
19.7 
15.6 
25.1 
35.4 
25.2 
63.2 

24.9 

14.4 

36.'6" 

18.8 
58.1 
39.6 
71.3 

0 
0 
2 

7 
7 
0 
1 
0 
0 
7 

10 
0 
2 
9 

52 
9 
8 

19 
0 
7 
I 

6" 

15 
0 
9 

0 

19 
0 
5 
9 
5 
0 
1 
0 
0 

17 

30 
0 
6 
3 

15 
3 
5 

42 
1 
6 
0 

23' 

6 

6 

25 

1 

19 

0 

2 

4 

8 

0 

1 

2 

0 
22 
33 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

i 

2 

3 

2 

0 

12 

0 
15 
11 

1 

8 
0 
3 

1 
5 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
6 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

12 

0 
0 

"6 

0 

17 

12 

2 

Nebraska  

Nevada 

2 

10 

38.4 
24.9 
16.1 

0 

5 
5 

1 
2 
5 

0 
2 
0 

1 
1 

New  Hampshire 

10 

0 

Arkansas 

21 

New  Jersey » 

California 

Colorado  * 

25 

0 
3 
3 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

10 

40 

43  4 
38.9 
21.3 
44.7 
25.4 
53.1 
60.9 
15.3 

1 
1 

25 
2 
9 
1 
2 

10 

2 

13 

27 

5 

7 

23 

3 

6 

6 
24 
6 
0 
1 

28 
12 
D 

1 

2 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota.-  .  ... 

59 

7 

1 
0 

District  of  Columbia ' 

0 
47 
79 

0 
11 
12 

Ohio                  

18 

1 

Florida 

Oklahoma   ... 

..    ..               71 

19 

Georgia 

Oregon         

34 

17 

Hawaii* 

Idaho 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island  > 

16 

0 

Illinois 

South  Carolina ' 

0 

0 

35.3 
27.8 
20.1 

0 

0 
23  4 

0 

0 
21.9 

0 

0 
21 

5 

45 
0 
0 
17 
0 
0 
17 
0 

0 
9 
8 

62 
0 
0 

20 
0 
0 
7 
0 

0 

0 
0 

15 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
5 
0 

Indiana 

67 

13 

.  .              14 

South  Dakota 

35 

5 

lowa_ 

Tennessee    .    

Texas      

14 

128 

1 
6 

Kentucky 

64 

16 

Utah* 

0 

0 

Louisiana 

Vermont* 

Virginia           

0 

38 

0 

Maine 

15 
1 

0 

Maryland 

Washington* 

West  Virginia  • 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming  •... 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

ftlassachusetts  • 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

.'..'. 47" 

21 

0 

1 
0 

^'lSSISSlppi 

Missouri 

Montana 

38 

57 

4 

U.S.  total 

1,125 

32.7 

327 

431             241 

126 

'  Participation  rates  are  based  on  USDA  figures  for  February  1969  for  those  counties  that  had 
c-mmodity  programs  established  before  September  1968  See  footnote  1.  table  30,  lor  further 
rtormation  concerning  methodology. 

'  The  average  for  the  State  relers  to  the  percentage  of  poor  people  being  served  by  commodity 
cistribution  programs  in  those  counties  that  had  programs  in  operation  before  September  I%8 
nn  average  based  on  the  total  number  ot  poor  people  in  the  State  would  be  much  lower  since  many 
counties  nave  a  food  stamp  program,  rather  than  a  commodity  program,  or  have  no  program  at  all 
A  verage  figures  lor  the  combined  programs  can  be  lound  in  table  32. 

CXV 1693— Part  20 


'  The  term  "county"  refers  to  all  administrative  units  ot  government  that  operate  commodity  dis- 
tribution programs  T^his  would  include  independent  cities,  parishes,  and  Indian  resarvations  where 
appropriate 

<  No  commodity  distribution  program 

!  Commodity  distribution  program  on  city  basis  only  so  cateulations  tor  this  table  are  impossible. 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  a  table  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  sets  forth — on  a  State  and  county 
basis — the  ipercentage  of  persons  partici- 
pating in  food  stamps  and  direct  com- 
modity distribution  programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXHIBIT  2 

TABLE  ll.-FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS-NEEDY  FAMILY 

(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS 

Percent  of  persons  participating  In  county  and  city  administrative 
units  (computation  based  on:  (I)  1960  census  of  families  with 
incomes  under  $3,000,  (2)  an  average  family  ot  1,  and  (3)  pro- 
gram particlpaflon  as  ot  February  1969) 
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EXHIBIT  2— Continued 

TABLE  ll.-FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROCRA MS-NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS— Continued 

Percent  of  persons  partk:ipating  In  county  and  city  administrative 
units  (compuUtion  based  on:  (1)  I960  census  of  families  with 
incomes  under  K.OOC,  (2)  an  average  family  of  4  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participation  as  of  February  1969) 

|ln  percent! 


State/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distribution 


|ln  percent! 


State/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distribution 


Food 
stamp 


Autauga... 

Baldwin 

Barbour... 

Bibb 

Blount 

Bullock.... 

Sutler..-.::... 

Calhouiv.5-.... 

Chambers 

Cherokee.. 

Chilton 

Choctaw. 
Clarke... 

Clay ;; 

Cleburne 

Coffee. 

Colbert 

Conecuh 

Coosa 

Covington 

Crenshaw 

Cullman.. 

Dale 

Dallas 

De  Kalb 

Elmore 

Escambia 

Etowah _ 

Fayette _ 

Franklin 

Geneva 

Greene.. 

Hale 

Henry 

Houston 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Lamar 

Lauderdale 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Limestone 

Lowndes 

Macon , 

Madison 

Marengo 

Marlon 

Marshall... 

Mobile 

Monroe 

Montgomery... 

Perry... 

Pickens 

Pike.. 

Randolph 

Russell 

St.  Clair...  .. 

Shelby. 

Sumter 

Talladega 

Tallapoosa... 

Walker 

Washington 

Wilcox. 

Winston 


ALABAMA 


Total 


ALASKA 


Apache 

Cochise 

Coconino... 

Gila.- 

Graham 

Greenlee 

Maricopa... 

Mohave 

Navaio 

Pima 

Pinal 

Santa  Cruz.. 

Yavapai 

Yuma 


ARIZONA 


46 
43 

'27' 
18 

'35' 

18 
33 
25 
28 


30 
30 


10 


41 


15 
5 


ARKANSAS 

Arkansas 

Ashley """ 

Baxter '..['.'.[ 

Benton ^" 

Boone II" 

Bradley 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Chicol 

Clark 

Clay :;::::::: 

Clebirne 

Clevajand 

Columbia ".' 

(k)nw»y 

Craiglead m" 

Crawiord 

Crittenden 

Cross 

Dallas...  ' 

Desha. ""■■ 

Drew.. 

Faulkner ].'/, 

Franklin 

Fulton l.l 

Garland. 

Grant.... I""""' 

Greene "" 

Hempstead "" 


25 Hot  Spring 

22 Howard 

38  Independence... 

27 UarcL. 

27 Jacksan 

26  Jefferson 


28 
28 

"is" 

33 
41 

24 
27 
16 
22 


47 
'23' 


24 


42 
24 


23 
35 
36 
26 
92 
74 
25 
63 
16 
27 

'55" 


28 


19 

"io 

28 
16 
10 


18 


14 


'* .-;      Washington. 


Johnson. 

Lafayette 

Lawrence 

Lee... [[[ 

Lincoln 

Little  River "' 

Logan 

Lonoke 

Madison , 

Marion I"" 

Miller ; 

Mississippi 

Monroe " 

Montgomery [ 

Nevada. I 

Newton. I 

Ouachita 

Peiry 

Phillips 

Pike 

Poinsett 

Polk... 

Pope 

Prairie 

Pulaski. 

Randolph 

St.  Francis 

Saline 

Scott 

Searcy 

Sebastian 

Sevier 

Sharp 

Stone. 

Union , 

Van  Buren. 


19 


2? Woodr'iiift' 


White 


27 


19 
16 


Yell. 


68 ,,       . 

23  Alameda. 
Amador.. 


CALIFORNIA 


30 


5 
18 

9 
26 
63 
18 
30 
18 
40  . 

31  . 
58 

32  . 
10  . 
21  . 


Colusa. 
Contra  Costa... 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings. 

Lake 

Lassen... 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Monterey 

Napa    

Plumas 


11 
21 
11 
13 


13 
22 


10 


14  .... 


17 
16 
42 


12 


23 
34 


6 
19 


41 

35 

"12' 
43 
11 
25 


48 
3 
2 


25 
20 


•  6 
18 


3 
6 
5 

'28 


4 
9 
9 
7 

36 
18 
6 
15 
14 
4 


9 
16 
14 

8 

14 
10 
34 
24 

6 

7 


6 

3 

23 

36 


5 
14 

37 


.... 

23 



6 

.--, 

6 

.--- 

9 

... 

8 

-._ 

7 

... 

38 

8' 

27 

6 

4 

4 

9 

14 

6 


30 


61 


25 


30 
20 


6 

40 
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EXHIBIT  2— Continued 

TABLE  II  -FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS-NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS— Continued 

Percent  ot  persons  participating  in  county  and  city  administrative 
units  (computatran  based  on:(l)  1960  census  of  families  with 
incomes  under  J3,000,  (2)  an  average  family  of  4,  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participation  as  of  February  1969) 

(In  percenti 


Food 
stamp 


State/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distribution 


CALIFORNIA— (k>ntlnued 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mafeo ._.[ 

Santa  Barbara '.'.'.'.'..... 

Santa  Clara '..'.'...''.'. 

Santa  Cruz... 

Shasta .V. 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter  .  '....'.'. 

Tehama 

Tulare. '.'.'.'.'.'. 

Tuolumne " 

Ventura 

Yolo  

Yuba .".'.'.'.'."."." 

COLORADO 

Adams 

Alamosa. I . 

Arapahoe. .'.'.'.'. 

Archuleta 

Baca 

Bent 

Boulder 

Chaffee '..'.'.'.'.'. 

Cheyenne.. 

Clear  Creek '.'.'.'.'. 

Conejos 

Costilla '.'.'.'.'.'.'.' 

Crowley '_'_[ 

Custer 

Delta.. ■■;■; 

Denver. ' 

Dolores... ] 

Eagle 

Elbert.  .  .  ' 

El  Paso ;.!.";.""'!;! 

Fremont. 

Garfield I""  []"[". 

Gilpin [ 

Grand 

Gunnison. '.'.'...... 

Huerfano 

Jefferson '.'.'.'.'.'.'... 

Kiowa... '"" 

Kit  Carson 
Lake..  . 

La  Plata ' 

Larimer " 

Las  Animas '.'.'..'.. 

Lincoln '.'.'.'...'.. 

Logan 

Mesa. ' 

Mineral 

Moffat... '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Montezuma 

Montrose '_'_" 

Morgan 

Otero 

Phillips "" 

Prowers 

Pueblo " 

Rio  Blanco. "l 

Rio  Grande... 

Routt ;; 

Saguache 

Sedgwick 

Teller '__[[ 

Washington 

Weld 

Yuma 


42 

"38" 
20 

'35' 

'20' 


30 
5 
14 
10 
36 
28 
32 
3 


CONNECTICUT 

Hartford:  Hartford  (Dist.).. 

Litchfield 

New  Haven: 

New  Haven  (Dist.) 

Waterbury(Dist.> 

New  London 

Tolland 

Windham 


DELAWARE 

Kent  

New  Castle 

Sussex 

District  of  Columbia:  Washington. 


FLORIDA 

Alachua.. 

Baker...: 

Fcx)tiiotes  at  end  of  table. 


16 

5 

28 


35 
51 
28 


23 
37 


Food 
stamp 


57 
20 


33 
14 

15 
14 
4 

18 
8 
6 
6 
8 

40 
48 
13 
4 
7 

28 
14 
11 
3 

12 
8 
5 
(') 
4 

12 
17 
8 

e 

10 
20 
14 
29 
16 

7 

8 
11 
(') 
14 
12 
10 
15 
21 

4 

14 
31 


10 
3 
9 
4 
9 
3 


23 
38 
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EXHIBIT  2-Continued 


TABLE  II  -FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS-NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CD)  AND   FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS— Continued 

Percent  ol  persons  participating  in  county  and  city  administrative 
units  (computation  based  on  (1)  1960  census  ol  families  with 
incomes  under  J3,000,  (2)  an  average  family  of  4  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participation  as  of  February  1969) 

|ln  percent] 


EXHIBIT  2— Continued 

TABLE  II —FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS— NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS— Continued 

Percent  of  persons  participating  In  county  and  city  administrative 
units  (computation  based  on  (1)  1960  census  of  families  with 
incomes  under  J3,000,  (2)  an  average  family  of  4  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participation  as  of  February  1969) 

[In  percent] 


State/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distribution 


Food 
stamp 


State/Adm  unit 


Commodity 
distribution 


Food 
stamp 


FLORIDA— Continued 

Bay 

Bradford 

Broward 

Collier.. 

Calhoun 

Columbia 

Dade 

DeSofo 

Dixie. 

Duval. 

Escambia 

Franklin.. 

Gadsden 

Gilchrist 

Glades 

Gulf 

Hamilton 

Hardee 

Hernando 

Highlands 

Hillsborough 

Holmes 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Lafayette 

Lake , 

Lee ' 

Leon. 

Levy , 

Liberty 

Madison 

Monroe , 

Okalaosa [.... 

Okeechobee 

Paim  Beach 

Pasco 

Pinellas 

Polk ] 

SI  Lucie 

Santa  Rosa 

Sumter  _'"" 

Suwannee 

Taylor _ 

Union 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington 

GEORGIA 

Appling.. 

Atkinson 

Bacon 

Baker ]]" 

Baldwin .'.'.'.'. 

Banks \.\ 

Barrow '_'_'_ 

Bartow 

Ben  Hill '.'.'.'.'..'. 

Berrien 

Bibb 

Bleckley " 

Brantley I. 

Brooks III!" 

Bryan 

Bulloch 

Burke 

Butts '..; 

Calhoun 

Camden '.'.'.'.'. 

Candler... 

Carroll '.'.'.'..'. 

Catoosa " 

Charlton.. '_'_'_ 

Chatham 

Chattahoochee " 

Chattooga 

Cnerokee 

Clarke... 

Clayton 

Clinch 

Cobb '..'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Coffee. . 

Colquitt '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Columbia 

Cook  ''.'.'.'.'..'. 

Coweta ] . 

Crawford 

Crisp 

Dade '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

3awson 

Decatur.. 

Oe  Kalb I. "mil" 

Dodge 

Dooly 

Dougherty .". 


12 
33 
10 
0 
41 
35 
11 
20 
30 
18 
26 
24 
74  . 
25 
29  . 
37  . 

37  . 

15  . 
24  . 
13  . 

13  . 
28  . 

28  . 
51  . 
26  . 
10  . 

9  . 

22  . 

26  . 

38  . 

39  . 
8  . 

18  . 
18  . 

16  . 

14  . 

8  . 
48  . 

23  . 
31  . 
33  . 

29  . 
28  . 

27  . 

9  . 
41  . 

30  . 
35  . 


24 
47 
25 
50 

"is" 

17 
14 


32 
43 
38 
25 

"35' 


47 
33 


14 


12 

4 

13 

13 


22 
"8 


68 
22 
11 
12 
13 


6 
U 
35 
10 


12 
24 

"25" 
20 

"41' 

"m" 
"is" 

'41" 


14 

"i2 

"7 

"9 

6 
13 

"18 

14 


GEORGIA— Continued 

Douglas 

Early ..'..".' 

Echols 

Effingham 

Elbert '.',.'". 

Emanuel 

Evans 

Fannin 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Forsyth 

Franklin ', 

Fulton I.] 

Gilmer 

Glascock 

Glynn 

Gordon 

Grady 

Greene 

Gwinnett 

Habersham 

Hall 

Hancock 

Haralson 

Harris 

Hart 

Heard 

Henry 

Houston 

Irwin 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jeff  Davis... 

Jefferson 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones 

Lamar 

Lanier 

Laurens 

Lee 

Liberty 

Lincoln 

Long 

Lowndes 

Lumpkin 

McDuffie 

Mcintosh 

Macon. 

Madison. 

Marion 

Meriwether 

Miller 

Mitchell 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Murray 

Muscogee 

Newton. 

Oconee 

Oglethorpe 

Paulding 

Peach 

Pickens 

Pierce 

Pike 

Polk 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Quitman 

Rabun 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Rockdale. 

Schley 

Screven 

Seminole 

Spalding 

Stephens... 

Stewart 

Sumter 

Talbot 

Taliaferro 

Tattnall 

Taylor , 

Telfair 

Terrell. 

Thomas 

Tift 

Toombs. 

Towns.. 

Treutlen 

Turner 

Twiggs , 

Union 


13 
49 

'48 

"»' 
32 

15 

"20 

"iz" 

23 

■32" 
16  . 


15 


19 
3S 


19 


37 


5 
12 
6 

"'5 

6 

27 


8 
13 


35 
16 

21' 
37 


36 
48" 


34 

61 

"38" 

"29" 

"24" 
34 

"ii" 

18  . 
22 

'26'. 


14 


14 


12 
18 

11 
6 
12 
12 
34 

io 

"ii 

11 
4 


78 
"36" 


4 

14 
"22 

"i2 


8 
6 

'7 
5 
11 
17 
5 
17 
14 


EXHIBIT  2-Continued 


TABLE  ll.-FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS-NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS— Continued 

Percent  ot  persons  participating  in  county  and  city  administrative 
units  (computation  based  on  (1)  1960  census  of  families  with 
incomes  under  J3.00C,  (2)  an  average  family  of  4  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participation  as  of  February  1969) 

|ln  percent! 


State/Adm.  unit 


(Commodity 
distribution 


Food 
stamp 


GEORGIA— Continued 


21 


26 
35 
41 


39 
37 
33 

'36' 
38 
27 
58 


28 
"2i' 


15 

9 
6 


56 


16 

12 

7 

12 
12 


Upson 

Wlker ■■  2; 

Walton 

7 

7 

Warren "                     jj 

Washington ""I" IS 

Wayne 33  " 

Webster... a  

Wheeler """                       in 

White 4 

Whitfield ;..; 16  ■ 

Wilcox.. 31  

Wilkes :.::::: _. 7 

Wilkinson ii ' 

Worth iM'iiiiii         34  iiiiiiii;;;i 

HAWAII 

Hawaii 

Honolulu. 

Kauai 

Maui '.'""II 

14 

17 

(') 

14 

IDAHO 
Benewah i( 

Bonner 21 

Boundary. 17 

Clearwater 71 

Fremont 12 

Idaho 19 

Kootenai 26 

Latah 10 

Lewis 24 

Nez  Perce 47 

Shoshone  32 

Teton. 14 

ILLINOIS 

Adams 

Alexander . 

Bond I. "I 

Brown 

6 
12 
3 
2 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 3 

Cass , 

Champaign , 

Christian 

Clark " 

1 
6 

3 
4 
2 
1 

Clay 

5 

Clinton 

Colee 

2 

3 

Cook 

Crawiord , 

Cumberland 

DeWitt , 

Douglas , 

18 
3 
3 

1 

5 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham , 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

4 

1 
5 

5 

2 

11 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

3 
6 
4 

1 
2 

Hancock . 

2 

Hardin 

10 

Henderson 14 

Henry 5 

Iroquois 

1 

Jackson 

9 

Jasper.. 

2 

Jefferson 

9 

Jersey. 

2 

Jo  Daviess 3 

Johnson 

' 6 

Kane 

Kankakee 

Knox 

2 
7 
4 

U  Salle 

Lawrence. 

2 
12 

Lee 9 

Livingston „ 

Logan . 

McDonough 

McHenry 4 

McLean 

Macon... 

Macoupin 

Madison 

Marion   .   

2 

1 

1 

i 
9 
3 

13 
8 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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EXHIBIT  2— Continued 

TABLE  II.— FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS-NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS-^Contlnued 

Psrcent  of  persons  participating  in  county  and  city  administrative 
units  (computation  based  on:  (1)  1960  census  ol  families  witn 
incomes  under  W.OOO,  (2)  an  average  family  of  4  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participation  as  of  February  1969 

|ln  p«fcentl 


EXHIBIT  2-Continued 

TABLE  ll.-FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS-NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS-Continued 

Percent  of  persons  participating  in  county  and  city  administrative 
unlts(computation  based  on  (1)  1960  census  of  tamilies  witti 
incomes  under  J3,000,  (2)  an  average  family  of  4  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participation  as  of  February  1969) 

,  |ln  perc«nt| 


September  21^,  1969 


EXHIBIT  2— Continued 

TABLE  II  -FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS-NEEDY  Family 

(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS- Continued 

Percent  of  persons  participating  in  countv  and  city  adminlstratiie 
units  (computation  based  on:  (1)  196(3  census  of  families  «,th 
incomes  under  M.OOO,  (2)  an  average  family  of  4  and  (3)  in 
gram  participation  as  ol  February  1969) 


(In  percetitl 


Stata/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distribution 


Food 

stamp 


State/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distribution 


Food 
stamp 


State/Adm.  unit 


ILLINOIS 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

Ogle  

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph- 

Richland 

Rock  Island- 

■St.  Clan..-. 

.Saline-, _. 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Scott  - 

Shelby 

Tazewell - 

Union 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

Warren  ,    ._ 

Washington 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside    

Will , 

Williamson 

Winnebago.  .  


INDIANA 

Adams 

Allen - -.. 

Bartholomew 

Benton - 

Blackford 

Boone... 

Brown 

Carroll 

Cass 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crawford.. 

Daviess-- 

Dearborn 

Decatur 

De  Kalb 

Delaware 

Dubois 

Elkhart. 

Fayette- 

Floyd 

Fountain 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gibson 

Graat 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hendricks 

Henry 

Howard 

Huntington. , 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jay   - :. 

Jefferson - 

Jennings 

Johason 

Kno«. 

Kosciusko 

Lagrange 

Lake-. 

La  Porte 

Lawrence 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Wartin 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery ] 

Morgan 

Noble 


Commodity 
distribution 


10 


17 


3 
4 
8 
2 

'  4 
2 
3 
3 

"i2 
3 
1 
5 
9 

20 
1 
4 
2 

27 
9 

5 
3 
3 
1 
4 
6 
3 
3 


10 


1 

17 

3 


I  INDIANA— ContiniMd 

Ohio 

Orange 

Owen . 

Parks '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

Perr/ 

Pike 

Porter 

P«s«y 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolpii I"III""I1" 

Ripley 

Rush 

St  Jatp«h 

Scott.  

Shelby ;;;;; 

Spencer 

Starkt i 

Sullivan..- 

Switzerland [ 

Tippecanoe ] 

Tipton 

Union.- ] 

Vandert)urgh "'." 

Vermillkin 

Vigo 

Wasbesh- 

Warreti 

Warrick 

Wash  ington 

Wayne. 

Wells 

Whitley ."..' 


22 


4 

18 


1 
9 
2 

17 
6 
6 

13 

10 
2 

12 


12 


Adair.     .   .. 

Adami 

Allamlkee. . 
Appaitoose.. 

Audubon 

Benton 

Black  Hawk. 

Boone.   

Buchanan... 
Buena  Vista. 
Butler. 

Bremer 

Calhoun 

Carroll , 

Cass 


IOWA 


7  ... 

4  ... 
11   ... 

3     .. 

5  ... 
9  ... 


7 

10 
2 


4 

10 


Cedar 

Cerro  Gordo. 

Cherokee 

ChKk4aw.. 

CUrki. 

Clay. 


10 

12 

3 

5 


3 

6 

"i" 

13 

3 

4 

8 

12 

9 


3  .. 
2  .. 

ii".. 

11  .. 


17 
6 

12 
3 

10 
6 


26 


Clayton 

Clintoe 

Crawford 

Dallas. 

Davis 

Decatur 

Delaware 

Des  Memes 

Dckinjon 

Dubuque 

Emmel 

Floyd-.  

Franklin 

Fremont 

Greene 

Grundy  .- 

Guthrie 

Hamilton 

Hancock .'.. 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry.  

Howard 

Humboldt 

Ida 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jasper. 

Jefferson 

JohnsoT- 

Jones..- 

Keokuk 

Kossuth 

Lee 

Linn 

Louisa 

Lucas-.- 

Lyon..     

Madison 

Mahaska 


8 
13 
10 
13 


7 

6 

3 
10 
19 

4 

is' 

13 


14 

21 

1 

2 


18 

10 

"9 
3 


11 

"6 

"5 

ii 


IOWA— Continued 

Marion 

Marshall  .     . 

Mitchell  

Mills- .'.".".".'.'.".'."."."" 

Monona 

Monroe ...I.. 

Montgomery Illlllill' 

Muscatine 

O'Brien.- ]," 

Osceola...     . 

Page...   ■. 

Palo  Alto ;."■" 

Plymouth 

Pocahontas 

Polk.- ".]l""[[[ 

Pottawattamie ....." 

Poweshiek 

Pinggold  .1" 

Sac 

Scott  

Shelby '.'."."."' 

Sioux. 
Story. 


8 

13 

1 

2 


I 


Tama.- 
Taytor. 
Unno- 

Van  Buren.- 

Vapello 

Warren  . 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Webster 

Winnebago.. 
Winneshiek. 
Woodbury 
Wortn     . 
Wright 


34 
16 
9 


10 


7  .. 


2 
5 
5 
7 

"5 
6 
6 
5 
4 
3 
15 
3 
4 
2 
4 
3 
2 
2 
5 
2 
3 
4 
2 
3 
6 
2 


Atchison. 

Bourbon 

Cherokee..  . 

Clark , 

Crawford 

Elk...-.].. 
Ford. ..J.... 
Grant...:.... 
Greenwood... 

Hamilton 

Harper 

Hodgeman... 

Kearny 

Kingman 

Labette 

Leavenworth. 

Meade 

Sedgwick 

Shawnee 

Sherman 

Wilson 

Wyandotte... 


KANSAS 


Adair. 

Allen 

Anderson 

Ballard 

Barren  

Bath-.- 


KENTUCKY 


17 


Bell- 

Boone..! 

Boyd-..] , 

Boyle 

Bracken 

Breathitt 

Breckinridge 

Bullitt... 

Butler 

Caldwell.  

Calloway 

Campbell- 

Carlisle.. 

Carroll. 
Carter. 
Casey. 
Christian 

Clark-. .J 

Clay 


15 


11 
2 
3 


Clinton,.   -. 

Crittenden. 

Cumberland. 

Daviess  .  . . 

Edmonson... 

Elliott. 

Estill...!.. 


16 


2S 


4 

7 

18 


11 
4 
3 
9 

1 


3 

2S 
16 
15 

39' 


4 

8 
13 


6  . 
27  . 
13 
13 

'is' 

12 

ii' 

8 

16" 
12 


14 


12 


20 
25 


food 
stamp 


2 
2 
4 

10 
2 
4 

28 
10 
2 
4 
3 

20 
1 
3 
7 
3 
3 
5 
3 
14 
5 
2 
4 


18 
3 

4 


19 
34 


17 
13 

9 

43 
23 


30 
26 
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EXHIBIT  2-Conlinued 


TABLE  ll.-FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS-NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS— Continued 

Percent  of  persons  participating  in  county  and  city  administrative 
units  (computation  based  on:  (1)  1960  census  of  families  with 
incomes  under  J3,000,  (2)  an  average  family  of  4  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participation  as  of  February  1969) 

(In  percent] 


EXHIBIT  2-Continuod 

TABLE  ll.-FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS-NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS— Continued 

Percent  of  persons  participating  in  county  and  city  administrative 
units  (computation  based  on:  (1)  1960  census  ol  families  with 
incomes  under  W.OOO,  (2)  an  average  family  ol  4  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participation  as  of  February  19iS9) 

|ln  percantl 


EXHIBIT  2-Continu»d 


State/Admin,  unit 


Commodity 
distributMn 


Food 
stamp 


TABLt  II  -FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS-NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PRCKSRAMS— Continued 

Percent  of  persons  participating  in  county  and  city  administrative 
units  (computation  based  on  (1)  196(>  census  of  families  with 
incomes  under  «,000.  (2)  an  averaie  family  o'  4  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participation  as  of  February  1969) 

|ln  percent! 


State'Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distribution 


KENTUCKY— Continued 

Fayette 

Fleming 

Floyd ..'..l 

Franklin , 

Fulton 

Gallatin I 

Garrard 

Grant '_,, 

Graves ""'' 

Grayson '_[ 

Greene '..'.'.'.. 

Greenup "' 

Hancock 

Hardin [[[ 

Harlan 

Hart '..'.'.'."; 

Henderson 

Henry 

Hickman... \ 

Hopkins '.'.'.'..'.'.'.. 

Jackson "[["][". 

Jefferson 

Jessamine .'.'..'.. 

Johnson 

Kenton 

Knott 


Food 
stamp 


State/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distribution 


Kno«. 

Larue 

Laurel 

Lanvrenca. 
Lee 


Leslie 

Letcher 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Livingston... 

Logan. 

Lyon 

McCracken... 

McCreary 

McLean 

Madison 

Magoffin 

Marion 

Marshall '. 

Martin 

Mason 

Meade 

Menilee 

Mercer " 

Metcalfe 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Mu'^^'enberg.. 

Nelson 

Nicholas... 
Ohio 

Oldham 

Owen 

Owsley 

Pendleton'.'.'.' 

Perry.. 

Pike 


Powell. 

Pulaski ■ 

Robertson... 

Rockcastle .'.., 

Rowan 

Russell.. 

Scott 

Shelby. ..l""'"i;];'; 

Simpson I."  I. '.'.'. 

Spencer... 

Taylor 

Tood " 

Trigg '.'.".".".'.'.'." 

Trimble llllllllliy 

Union '."""'IIl!^ 

Warren 'l[["]l]"ll 

"asnington.."' 

Wavne ...11 

Webster.      

Whitley..    

Wolfe         

Woodford. 


-ACadia. 
^Ilen... 


LOUISIANA 


-scension... 
Assumption. 

^•cuelles.-. 
3e:aregard. . 

O'e  iville 

Caddo.. 


Food 

stamp 


9 

16 

19" 
40 
IS 
11 

"9" 

13 
13  . 
20  . 
17  . 
U 

"is". 

11 

10 


24 


36 


10 


13 


28 
6 


28 

13 
50 
36 


27 


22 


26 


37 
59 
30 


17 


19 
20 


14 
"'7 


21 
12 


40 


24 
6 


12 
6 


47 
"53 


LOUISIANA— Continued 

Calcasieu.. 

Caldwell '.'.".".'.'.'.".'.'. 

Cameron '" 

Catahoula [[[["[[[]' 

Claiborne 1.111111""]] 

Concordia.    . 

DeSoto '' ■ 

East  Baton  Rouge  . 

East  Carroll .'.. 

East  Feliciana .  .". 

Evangeline ].  ]  ." 

Frankhn  . 

Grant ..I.""""""::! 

Iberia ]' 

Iberville ]V]][]]]]]]]]^. 

Jefferson  Davis.  . 

Lafayette 

La  Salle- ]]]]][]]]] 

Livingston 

Madison ].]]]]]]. 

Morehouse ].']] 

Natchitoches '.'.'.".'.'.'.'.' 

Orleans  

Pointe  Coupee [ 

Rapides- 

Red  River .'..'.".'.'.".'.".'! 

Richland 

Sabine ].].....].. 

St.  Bernard..   .  .", 

St  Charles 

St.  Helena ]..., 

St.  James 

St.  John  the  Baptist.....'.".".'] 
St  Landry...  . 

St.  Martin 

St.  Mary '..'. 

Tangipahoa 

Tensas 

Union 

Vermilion ]...]]. 

Vernon 

Wash  ington .  - " " 

West  Baton  Rouge 

West  Carroll 

West  Felrciana 

Winn 


15 
10 

17 


19 


22 
22 
21 
15 
15 

14' 


14 

28 
7 


12 


11 


10 
10 

'21' 

10  . 

13 

9 

16 


18 


18 


MAINE 

Androscoggin 

Aroostook 

Cumberland 

Franklin 

Hancock 

Kennebec 

Knox 

Lincoln  .  .  . 
...      Oxford- 

Penobscot 

Piscataquis 

42     Sagadahoc 

Somerset . 

38      Waldo  - 

14      Washington 

31    York :. 

MARYLAND 

Allegany.-- 

Anne  Arundel 

Baltimore 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  - 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Garrett 

Harford 

Kent... 

Montgomery-- 

Prince  Georges 

Queen  Annes 

St.  Mary's 

Somerset 

Talbot    

Wicomico 

Worcester 


29 
16 
13 

"3 
5 


20 

23 
33 


46 


18 
16 


44 


25 

31 
8 


Independent  city 

BaltimoreCity 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Bristol:  New  Bedford  (city)... 
Essex:  Lynnfield  (city) 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


48 
45 


61 
'«" 


28 

71 


20 
8 
9 

26 

'41 
29 

"8 
25 

11 
18 


45 

53 
35 


22 
22 
18 
6 
26 
12 
26 
25 


37 
53 


14 
13 
18 
29 
25 


45 
61 


18 

13 

7 

13 


68 


35 

18 

4 

14 
18 
27 

7  . 
10  . 
14  . 
21  . 
24 

2  . 

7  . 
10  . 
U  . 


21 

id 

19 


10 


8 

12 

5 

8 

4 
31 
3 
3 
9 

4 
9 

15 
4 

10 
3 
3 
7 
1 


19 


21 
(') 


MASSACHUSETTS— Continued 
Franklin: 

Bernardston  (city) 

Buckland  (city) 

Deerfield  (city) 

Springfield  (city) ].]." 

W  Springfield  (city).- 

Hampshire: 

Amherst  (city)-- „. 

Easthampton  (crty) ] 

Goshen  (city) 

Northampton  (city) 

Williamsburg  (city) 
Middlesex 

Cambridge  (city) 

Lowell  (citv) 

Maiden  (aty) 

Norlolk:  Quincy  (city) ]]]] 

Plymouth: 

Brocfon  (city).. 

Whitman  (city). 
Suffolk    Boston  (city). .. 
Worcester: 

Gardner  (city) 

Winchendon  (city) .'.'/, 


MICHIGAN 
Alcona 

Alter ;;:: 

Allegan.  

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry 

B»y-. :. 

Benzie 

Berrien. 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan-  - 

Chippewa 

Clare    

Clinton 

Crawford...     . 

Delta I 

Dickinson 

Eaton.- 

Emmet 

Genesee-   ].] 

Gladwin _, 

Gogebk: 

Grand  Traverse 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton , 

Huron 

Ingtiam 

Ionia , 

Iosco.- , 

Iron 

Isabella , 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Kalkasha 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Uke 

Lapeer , 

Leelanau , 

Lenawee. , 

Livingston 

Luce.- , 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee 

Missaukeo-   

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presque  Isle 


(') 


24 


15 


20 


35 


25 
16 
20 
II 
16 
32 

"is 

22  . 


23 


22 


20 
43 
11 
16 
19 


19 
12 


10 


14 


15 

7 
19 


19 


13 
16 
10 

6 
24 

4 
16 


13 
11 
15 
9 


47 


9 

10 


13 
11 


25 


17 
10 
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EXHIBIT  2— Continued 

TABLf  ll.-FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS— NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS— Continued 

Percent  o(  persons  participating  in  county  and  city  administrative 
units  (computation  based  on:(l)  1960  census  ot  families  with 
incomes  under  J3,000,  (2)  an  average  family  of  4,  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participation  as  of  February  1969) 

(In  percent) 


State/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distribution 


Food 
stamp 


MICHIGAN— Continued 

Roscommon 29 

Saginaw 

St.  Clair 

St  Joseph 

Sanilac. 5 

Schoolcraft... 32 

Shiawassee 21 

Tuscola 15 

Van  Buren.. 

Washtenaw 

Wayne 

Wexford 26 

MINNESOTA 

Aitkin 

Anoka 

Becker 

Beltrami 

Benton  ,>.. 

Big  Stone  

Blue  EarflT/. 

Carlton 

Carver 

Cass 

Chippewa  

Chisago 

Clearwater 25  . 

Cook 

Cottonwood 5  . 

Crow  Wing 

Dakota..   

Douglas 12  . 

Faribault.. 10  . 

Grant     11  . 

Hennepin 

Hubbard 

Isanti 8  . 

Itasca 

Jackson_ 4  . 

ttanabec   ._ 7  . 

Kandiyohi.. 

Kittson         

Koochiching 

Lac  qui  Parle 

Lake 

Lake  ot  the  Woods 

Le  Sueur 

Lincoln  

Lyon. 12  . 

Mahnomen 24  . 

Marshall 

Meeker 7  . 

Mille  Lacs. 

Morrison 57  . 

Mower 56  . 

Murray 

Nicollet... ■ 40  . 

Nobles 

Otter  Tail 

Pennington 

Pine 

Pipestone 

Polk 

Pope  20  . 

Ramsey 

Red  Lake 

Redwood 

Renville 

Rock. 4. 

Roseau 

St.  Louis 

Scott  10  . 

Sherburne 11  . 

Sibley  

Stearns. 

Stevens 7  . 

Swift 

Todd 13  . 

Traverse 10  . 

Wadena 

Waseca.      9  . 

Washington 

Wright      .   .   

Yellow  Medicine. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Adams 35  . 

Alcorn 

Amite 51  . 

Attala 

Benton 64  . 

Bolivar. 

Calhoun 32  . 

Carroll. 54  . 

Chickasaw 

Choctaw 43  . 


28 
14 
6 


8 
25 
13 

17 


24 
5 

12 
3 
8 

34 

13 
12 


15 
15 

"is 


8 
6 

22 
3 
8 

13 
5 


7 

"io 


31 

16 
16 
28 
36 
17 
27 

"26 

9 
4 
5 


5 
21 


I 
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EXHIBIT  2— Continued 

TABIE  11— FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS-NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS-^Continued 

Percent  ot  persons  participating  in  county  and  city  administrative 
units  (computation  based  on:  (1)  !960  census  of  families  v»ith 
incomes  under  JS.OOO.  (2)  an  averase  family  of  4,  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participatkjn  asot  February  1969) 

(In  percent! 


EXHIBIT  2— Contmued 

TABLE  II  -FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS— NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS-Continued 

Percent  of  persons  participating  in  county  and  city  administrative 
units  (computation  based  on,  (1)  1960  census  of  famiMes  *!(>, 
incomes  under  J3.000,  (2)  an  average  family  ot  4,  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participation  as  of  February  1969) 


|ln  percentl 


State/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distributk)n 


Food 
stamp 


State/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distribution 


12 
6 
4 


19 
'26 
"48 


21 


40 
49 

25 
50 
18 


22 

12 

24 
48 
40 

9 
14 
31 

'31 
27 


19 


17 
43 
18 
19 
30 
15 

20 
25 


MISSISSIPPI— Continued 

Claiborne     

Clarke 52 

Clay..  ■; 

Coahoma 

Copiid 4i' 

CoviiKton 

D»SoJo 

Forr«»t... 

Franklin 34 

George 51 

Greene 53 

Gren»«Ja 

Hancock '.."'.'. 20 

Harrison 

Hinds " 

Holmts !".^"!I"! '"!""' 

Humphreys ...'..'..'.. 

Issaquena '     "si  , 

Itawainb* 

Jackson [[[[][[[' 

Jasper '.'.' ... 

Jefferson 73" 

Jefferson  Davis 

Jones 

Kemper 44' 

Lafayette 31 

Lamar 

Laudardale '  32  . 

Lawrwice 48 

LeakaL 60  . 

Leo 

Leflore 

Lincolh 

Lowndos... '. 

Madison 

Manor 

Marstiall ""  73'. 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Neshoba 23'. 

Newton 26 

Noxutiee 75 

Oktibbeha 

Panola 

Pearl  River 22 

Perry. 31 

Pike  

Pontotoc 23  . 

Prentiss 

Quitman.. 

Rankin. 54 

Scott 

Sharkay 89  . 

Simpson 

Smith 31  . 

Stone 30  . 

Sunflower 

Tallahatchie 

Tate 50  . 

Tippall 29  . 

Tishomingo 18 

Tunica 

Union 

Walthall 57  . 

Warren  

Washington.. 

Wayne 43 

Webster 25  . 

Wilkinson 66 

Winston 40  . 

Yalobusha 

Yazoo 

MISSOURI 

Benton 14  . 

Bollinger 27  . 

Buchanan 19 

Butler 35  . 

Caldwell 1  . 

Cape  Girardaau 18 

Carter.     49 

Christian 17 

Clay 10  . 

Dade.. 13 

Dallas 24  . 

Daviess 11  . 

De  Kalb 1  . 

Dent..  25  . 

Douglas 21  . 

Dunklin 34  . 

Gentry 1   . 

Greene 23  . 

Harrison 10  . 

HKkoiy 18  . 

Howell. 21  . 


21 
31 


19 

i4 
36 

24 

i4 


35 

44 


53 

16 

15 
29 


MISSOURI— Continued 

Iron 

Jackson.- 

Jefferson 

Lewis 

Linn 

Livingston 

McDonald 

Madison 

Manes.- 

Marion.- 

Mercer.- 

Mississippi 

New  Madrid 

Nodaway 

Oregon... 

Osage 

Ozark 

Pemiscot 

Perry 

Pike 

Polk.. 

Putnam , 

Ralls , 

Reynolds 

Ripley.. 

St.  Charles , 

St.  Clair , 

St  Francois 

St.  LouiS- 

Schuyler , 

Scott 

Shannon.. 

Shelby 

Stoddara 

Stone 

Sullivan 

Texas 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Worth 

Wright 

Independent  city 
St.  LouiS- 

MONTANA 

Cascade. 

Deer  Lodge 

Flathead.... 

Glacier 

Lewis  and  Clark. 

Lincoln 

Roosevelt  

Silver  Bow 

Valley... 

Wibaux.I 


24 
40 


Antelope- 
Boone 

Boyd 

Box  Butte. 

Buffalo 

Butler 

Cedar 

Clay 

Cuming 

Custer 

Dakota 

Dawson 

Deuel..,.. 

Dixon 

Dodge 

Douglas... 

Franklin 

Gage 

Garfield.... 

Gosper 

Greeley 

Hall 

Harlan 

Holt 

Howard 

Johnson... 
Kearney... 
Keith...!.. 
Kne<.-.l.. 
Lancaster  . 
Madison... 

Merrick 

Morrill,  i.. 
Nance..]. . 
Nemaha... 
Phelps. 


NEBRASKA 


43 
17 
17 
13 

1 

16 
14 
26 
12 
16 
10 
54 
44 

1  . 
27 
13 
23  . 
52  . 

1  . 
IS  . 
27  . 
14  . 

11  . 
70  . 
38  . 
45  . 

12  . 
31  . 

20  . 
1  . 

42  . 

36  . 
19  . 

37  . 

21  . 
11  . 
23  . 
44  . 

43  . 
17  . 

9  . 

22  . 


30 


65 

'ir 


13 


Food 

stamp 


27 
18 


8 
38 


22 
12 


23 

2 
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EXHIBIT  2— Continued 


TABLE  II.— FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS— NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS-Continued 

Percent  ot  persons  participating  in  county  and  city  administrative 
units  (computation  based  on  (1)  1%0  census  of  families  with 
incomes  under  $3,000,  (2)  an  average  family  ot  4.  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participation  as  of  February  1969) 

[In  percent! 


EXHIBIT  2— Continued 

TABLE  ll.-FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS-NEEDY  FAMILY 

(CO)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS-Continued 

Percent  of  persons  participating  in  county  and  city  administrative 
units  (computation  based  on  (Ij  1960  census  of  families  with 
incomes  under  J3,00C  (2)  an  average  family  of  4  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participation  as  ot  February  1969) 

|!n  percent! 


EXHIBIT  2— Continued 

TABLE  ll.-FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS-NEEDY  FAMILY 

(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS-Continued 

Percent  of  persons  participating  m  county  and  city  administrative 
units  (computation  based  on  (1)  1%0  census  of  families  with 
incomes  under  J3,000,  (2)  an  average  family  ot  4  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participation  as  of  February  1969) 

|ln  percentl 


State/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distributk>n 


Food 
stamp 


i>tate/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distribution 


Food 
stamp 


State/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distribution 


Food 
stamp 


NEBRASKA— Continued 

Pierce 

Pawnee 

Rock 

Sarpy 

Saunders.. 

Scotts  Bluff 

Sheridan 

Sherman 

Stanton 

Thayer 

Thurston 

Valley 

Washington.. 

V^heeler 

York 


NEVADA 

Churchill 

Clark 

Elko 

Eureka 

Humboldt. 

•Lincoln 

Lyon 

Mineral... 

Ormsby 

Pershing 

Washoe 

White  Pine 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Belknap 

Carroll 

Cheshire 

Coos 

Grafton 

Hillsborough 

Merrimack 

Rockingham 

Strafford 

Sullivan 


NEW  JERSEY 

Atlanta 

Bergen 

Burlington: 

Mount  Holly  (city) 

Mount  Laurel  (city) 

North  Hanover  (city)... 

Camden 

Cape  May... J. 

Cumberland 

Essex:  Newark  (city) 

Glnjcester: 

Glassboro  (city) 

■Vashington  (township). 

Monroe  (city) 

Hudson. 

Mercer  - 

Middlesex 

Monmouth: 

Asbury  Park 

Keyport  (city) 

Ocean 

Passaic. 

Salem.- 

Somerset:  Millstone  (city)".. 

Sussex:  Franklin  (city) 

Union 

Warren 


NEW  MEXICO 


Bernaiillo.. 

Catron 

Chaves. 

Collax 

Curry.. 
DeBaca... 
Dona  Ana 

Eddy. 

Grant- 

Guadalupe. 
Harding... 

Hidalgo 

Lea 

Lincoln...." 

Luna 

McKinley.. 
Mora 

Otero 

Quay 


48 


21 
13 
20 
16  . 
51  . 
15  . 
29  . 
34  . 
9  , 

27  . 
18  . 

28  . 


18 
14 
19 
23 

7 
11 
15  . 

5 

8 
12  , 


(')  . 

(') 

(') 


22 

(') 
(') 
(') 


(') 


20 
6 


18 

15 
21 


(') 
(') 


27 
15 
19 


24 

6 

23 


17  ... 


34 
"25" 

"34' 


41 
47 


12 
10 


49 

'is 

19 
19 
11 


Footaiotes  at  end  of  i^ble. 


25 
'41 

12 
'i3 

10 


44 
18 
21 


NEW  MEXICO— Continued 

Rio  Arriba 

Roosevelt 

Sandoval "'.... 

San  Juan..  "an' 

San  Miguel .'..'.'.'.'." 

Santa  Fe ...'..'..'.'.' 

Sierra ' 23 

Socorro u 

Taos :::. ** 

Torrance 

Union '..'.'.'..'.'.'.'.". 

Valencia "!""""!!I'I"II"1 47' 

NEW  YORK 

Albany jj 

Allegany l~[[\[""[[[[\\]  22 

Broome.. ; o? 

Binghamton  (city>...'Ii 46 

Union  (city)..  m 

Cattaraugus.  

Cayuga.     i!!"!!!""; 28' 

Auburn  (city) 29 

Chautauqua /|\ 

Jamestown  (city)..". !"I"""'"]^' 

Chemung 32* 

Clinton ^^ 

Columbia J fg' 

Cortland '!"'III^!imi"  27 

Delaware..  ' jk 

Erie ;: " 

Essex '.."". 30' 

Franklin 44 

Fulton ..'.'.'.'...'.'. 38 

Genesee [][[]"ll]]l[][]]  28 

Greene. 23' 

Hamilton. ..J. ""'["]"[ 31 

Herkimer [[[[[[[[[[[[[[l  18 

Jefferson 28 

l-?'r's-r- :::::::::::::::::        so : 

Livingston 19 

Madison '...'! 30  ' 

Monroe !.'."."]! 'I'i'  "  25 

Montgomery. .."JI'm'1 22 

Nassau..  20 

New  York  (city)"..." 27" 

Niagara. 

Oneida l\Vi\[Vi]Vi"l[[[\ 27' 

Onondaga ".. 39 

Orleans "!'!I'!!i  '1 30 

Oswego .'..'.'.'.... 40  " 

Oswego  (city) "  (i\  ' 

Rensselaer.  32 

St.  Lawrence '....'.'... 39 

Saratoga ^. 14 

Schenectady [..]["[[[[[[[[[  11 

Scoharie.. """  29 

Schuyler '..'.'.". 30  ' 

Seneca ]..'""[["["  24 

Steuben 33 

Suffolk [] 29  ' 

Tioga '. '..'.'..'.'.'.'.  34 

Tompkins 20 

Ulster '"  12 

Warren II""  27 

Washington.. "II""  33 

Wayne 

Westchester 11" jg' 

Wyoming 

Yates 1 25  . 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Alexander 12 

Alleghany 15 

Anson 

Ashe 12' 

Avery I  23 

Beaufort '        "  n 

Berlie 

Bladen IIIIIIIIH" 

Brunswick I II II II I 

Buncombe I. 12 

Burke.   5  ~_ 

Cabarrus 

Caldwell I.IIIIII 6" 

Camden 30  " 

Carteret HI"  n 

Caswell HI"  15 

Catawba.. 

Chatham "IIIIIII 

Cherokee 13 

Chowan.. 

Clay mil i7'. 

Cleveland 

Columbus 23  .. 


60 
20 
49 

"56 
47 


4 

32 
8 


12 

"(■) 
"U 

'26 


24 


NORTH  CAROLINA— Continued 

Craven 

Cumberland Ill" 

Currituck 

Dare IIIIIIII... 

Davidson 

Davie IIH 

Duplin IIIIIIII  " 

Durham ..IIIII... 

Edgecombe IIIII  II  " 

Forsyth- HUH" 

Franklin ['_l[ 

Gaston 

Gates H 

Graham "" 

Granville IIIIIIIIII.. 

Greene 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Harnett IIIII" 

Haywood I  IIH  IIIIIIII    " 

Henderson " 

Hertford 

Hoke..      .  .  

Hyde IIIIIIIIIIIII 

Jackson IIIII  I 

Johnston 1 1  IIH  IIH  I 

Jones 

Lee IIIII 

Lenoir 

McDowell 

Macon 

Madison IIIII 

Martin  - IIIIIIIIII 

Mecklenburg...  . 

Mitchell HI. IIIIIIII 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Nash IIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

New  Hanover IIH" 

Northampton ..'..'..'...' 

Onslow HHHH" 

Orange "'.'.III'.'.... 

Pamlico IIH  II  IIIII" 

Pasquotank.. IIIIIII'I 

Pender II  IIIIIII 

Perquimans .'. 

Person 

Pitt IIIIIIIIIIII     " 

Rk:hmond H._ 

Robeson I  IIIIIIII    " 

Rockingham .]" 

Rowan    HI  I 

Rutherford IIIIIIIIIIII 

Sampson ..IIIII  I 

Scotland.     ..  .■ 

Stokes IIIIIII 

Surty H._ 

Swam IIH  II 

Transylvania H.HI 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Vance 

Wake HI 

Warren  

Washington.. 

Watauga 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Yadkin IIIII'I 

Yancey HIIHI 


12 


32 
29 
12 


4 
6 

"ii 
'  s 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

Barnes 

Benson I .  .IIIHWIW. 

Billings IIIIII  HUH 

Bottineau... 

Burke HIHIHIH 

Burleigh 

Cass '. 

Cavalier 

Dickey 

Divide '.'.'.'."." 

Dunn... 

Emmons.. 

Poster 

Golden  Valley 

Grand  Forks " 

Grant.  ' 


Griggs 

Hettinger. 
Kidder... 
La  Moure. 

Logan 

McHenry.. 


i7r... 

'iof... 

23  ... 

'261... 

30  ... 
13  ... 


U 

"is 

17 
15 
23 

■'37 
.... 


9. 

"is 


8 

"5 

'i4 
"7 

17 


9 
26 

"24 
4 


15 
"7 

"25 


7 

18 

8 

19 


13 
"4 
"3 

18 
'5 

"6 
"29 


13 

21 

5 

5 

5 


18 

12 

7 

5 

25 

(») 

"5 
7 

7 
4 

11 

7 

10 


XUM 
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EXHIBIT  2— Continued 


TABLE  II. -FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS- 
(CO)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS- 


NEEDY  FAMILY 
Continued 


Percent  of  persons  pirtkipatini  in  county  and  city  administrative 
units  (computation  based  on:(l)  I960  census  of  families  witli 
incomes  under  ^000,  (2)  an  averaie  family  of  4,  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participation  as  of  February  1969) 

|ln  percent! 


1  EXHIBIT  2-Continued 

TABLE  ll.-FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS— NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CO)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS— Continued 

Percent  of  persons  participating  in  county  and  city  administrative 
units  (computation  based  on  (1)  1960  census  of  families  *ith 
incomes  under  J3,000  (2)  an  average  family  of  4,  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participation  as  of  February  1969) 

I  (In  percent) 


September  2^,  1969 

1  EXHIBIT  2-Continued 

TABLE  II  -FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS— NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CO)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS-Contlnuen 

Percent  ol  persons  participating  in  county  and  city  admimslidine 
units  (computation  based  on  (1)  1960  census  ol  families  with 
incomes  under  J3,000,  (2)  an  average  family  of  4,  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participation  as  of  February  1969) 

!ln  percent] 


State,  Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distributi  on 


Food 
stamp 


Stata/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distribution 


Food 
stamp 


State/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distribution 


NORTH  DAKOTA— Continued 


OHIO — Continued 


Mcintosh. 
McLean... 
Mercer... 
Morton... 
Mountrail. 
Nelson... 

Oliver 

Pembina.. 

Pierce 

Ramsey... 
Ransom. . 
Richland  . 
Rolette. . . 
Sargent... 
Sheridan.. 

Sioux 

Starl(..  . 

Steele 

Towner.. 
TraiH.--.. 
Walsh.... 
Ward.   . 
Williams 


Adams 

Allen 

Ashland 

Ashtabula.. 

Athens 

Belmont 

Brown 

Butler 

Carroll 

Cfiampaign. 
Clark. 


Clermont... 

Clinton 

Columbiana. 
Coshocton.. 
Crawford... 
Cuyahoga... 

Darke 

Erie. 


Fayette.. 

Franklin.. 

Fulton 

Geauga. .. 
Guernsey. 
Hamilton. 
Hardin... 
Harrison.. 
Highland.. 
Hocking.. 
Holmes... 

Huron 

Jackson.. 
Jefferson. 
Knox 


Lake 

Lawrence  ... 

Licking  

Logan. .    

Lorain 

Lucas 

Madison 

Mahoning 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Morrow 

Muskingum.. 

Ottawa 

Perry... 

Pickaway 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Richland 

Ross 

Sandusky 

Scioto 

Shelby 

Stark 


Summit 

Trumbull... 
Tuscarawas. 

Union 

Van  Wert... 

Vinton 

Warren 


7 

5 

6 

12 

12 

3 

7 

U 

9 


l*)ashington. 

Wayne 

Wteod 

Myandot 


15 


16 
21 


10 


13 
4 
9 
9 


13 


OHIO 


21 


14 


10 
2 

10 

12 

7 


19 


9 
23 


10 
3 
5 

36 


17 


17 


41 


10 


20 


11 
20 
43 


Allair..^ 

Alfalfa.....'.' 

Atoka 

Beckham 

Blauie 

Bryan 

C*ddo 

Canadian 

8      Carter 

3      Ckerokea 

Choctaw 

Cimarron 

Cleveland 

C*al 

(^manche... 

C#tton 

Craig 

Creek 

C»star 

Delaware 

D*wey 

Elis 

Gjrfield 

Garvin 

Giady 

Glint 

Qaer 

Hi  rper 

HI  skell 

Hi  ghes 

Ji:kson 

Jilferson 

Jajhnston 

Wy 

Kingfisher 

Kiowa 

Latimer 

8      L«  Flore 

Liiicain 

Lfljgan 

Love 

8      MtClain 

6      MtCurtain 

Mtlntosh 

Mtrshall 

Miyes 

Murray. 

Maskogee 

N«ble 

Nowata 

Okfuskee 

Oklahoma 

Okmulgee 

Osage 

Ottawa 

Pawnee 

5      Pwne 

27      Pittsburg 

30      Pontotoc    

Pottawatomie. 
18      Pushmataha.. 

Roger  Mills... 

Rogers 

Seminole 

Sequoyah 

Stephens 

Teoias 

Tillman 

Tulsa    _ 

14      Wggoner 

Washington... 

Washita 

Woodward 


OKLAHOMA 


22 

2 


21 
3 
4 


21 
5 

7 
26 


10 


6 
13 
6 


B*er 

Barton 

ClKkamas.. 

CUtsop 

19      Columbia... 

Cocs 

Criok 

Curry 

Deechutes. . 

Douglas 

Gilliam 

Grtnt 

Harney 

Hofid  River. 


OREGON 


OREGON — Continued 


71 
11 
34 
28 
20 
20 
37 
12 
33 
37 

41  . 
19 
20  . 
43 
16  . 
20 
18  . 

32  . 
22  . 
45  . 
14  . 

11  . 
17 
30  . 
30  . 

9  . 

26  . 

16  . 
48  . 

36  . 
30  . 

27  . 
43  . 
24  . 
13  . 

26  . 

52  . 
45  . 

22  . 

27  . 

33  . 

20  . 

53  . 
45  . 
38  . 
30  . 
30  . 

42  . 

18  . 
32  . 
40  . 

37  . 
40  . 

21  . 

24  . 

23  . 

17  . 
26  . 

25  . 

26  . 
36  . 

12  . 
23  . 

40  . 
65  . 

23  . 

24  . 

41  . 

25  . 
36  . 

19  . 

11  . 

12  . 


Jackson 

Jefferson... 
Josephine... 

Klamath 

Lake 

Lane    

Lincoln 

Linn 

Malheur 

Marion 

Morrow 

Multnomah. 

Polk 

Sherman 

Umatilla 

Union 

Wallowa.... 

Wasco 

Washington. 

Wheeler 

Yamhill 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allegheny... 
Armstrong.. 

Beaver 

Bedford 

Berks 

Blair 

Bradford 

Bucks 

Butler , 

Cambria 

Cameron 

Carbon.    

Centre 

Chester 

Clarion 

Clearfield.... 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Cumberland. 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Elk. 


26 
19 
38 
22 
47 
57 
40  . 
56 
31 
48 
4 

37  , 
25  . 
50  . 


Erie..  

Fayette 

Forest  

Franklin 

Fulton 

Greene.  

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

Jefferson 

Juniata  

Lackawanna 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Lebanon   

Lehigh 

Luzerne. 

Lycoming. 

McKean 

Mercer         

Mifflin    

Monroe    

Montgomery 

Montour.    

Northampton 

Northumberland. 

Perry 

Philadelphia 

Potter.. 

Schuylkill 

Snyder 

Somerset 

Sullivan 

Susquehanna 

Tioga. 


Union.. 

Venango 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westmoreland. 

Wyoming 

York^ 


RHODE  ISLAND 
Bristol: 

Bristol  (city) 

Warren  (city) 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


24 
49 
48 
27 
37 
56 
34 
45 
32 
39 
19 


36  .. 

16  ... 

30  ... 

17  ... 
24  ... 

31  ... 
24  ... 
10  ... 
28  ... 


16 


17 


10 
13 
23 


14 
9 


16 


11 


(') 


Food 
stamp 


23 

13 
17 


9 
19 

li 
13 
15 


22 
15 
10 
5 


9 
20 

7 

10 
27 


24 
14 
13 
11 


9 
7 
19 
9 
10 
11 

"l 
11 


16 

16 

12 
6 
14 
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EXHIBIT  2— Continued 


TABLE  II  -FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS- NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS— Continued 

Percent  ol  persons  participating  in  county  and  city  administrative 
units  (computation  based  on:  (1)  1960  census  of  families  with 
incomes  under  J3,000,  (2)  an  average  family  of  4,  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participation  as  of  February  1969) 

jln  percenti 


EXHIBIT  2— Continued 

TABLE  ll.-FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS— NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS— Continued 

Percent  of  persons  participating  in  county  and  city  administrative 
units  (computation  based  on;  (1)  I960  census  ol  families  with 
incomes  under  S3. 000,  (2)  an  average  family  ol  4  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participation  as  of  February  1369) 

|ln  percenti 


EXHIBIT  2-Continued 


TABLE  ll.-FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS-NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS— Continueo 

Percent  ol  persons  participating  ^n  county  anocity  aoministrative 
units  (computation  based  on  (!)  i96(j  census  ot  tamiues  with 
ncomes  under  Jj.OOC'  (2)  an  average  family  ot  4,  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participation  as  of  February  ;569)         • 

[In  percent]  I 


State.'Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distributkin 


Food 
stamp 


State/Adm.  unit 


Commodity  Food 

distribution  stamp 


State/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distribution 


RHODE  ISLAND— Continued 


Kent 

Coventry  (city) 

East  Greenwich  (city)... 

Warwick  (city) 

West  Greenwich  (city).. 

West  Warwick  (city).... 
Newport: 

Jamestown  (city) 

Newport  (city) 

Providence: 

Burnllville  (city) 

Central  Falls  (city) 

Cranston  (city) 

East  Providence  (city)... 

Foster  (city) 

Glocester  (city) 

Johnston  (city) 

Lincoln  (city). 

North  Providence  (city). 

North  Smithfield(city).. 

Pawtucket(city) 

Providence  (city). 

Smithfield(city) 

Woonsocket  (city). 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Abbeville 

Aiken 

Allendale 

Anderson 

Bamberg 

Barnwell 

Beaufort 

Berkeley 

Calhoun 

Charleston... 

Cherokee 

Chester 

Chesterfield.. 
Clarendon... 

Colleton 

Darlington... 

Dillon 

Dorchester... 

Edgefield 

Fairfield 

Florence 

Georgetown.. 

Greenville 

Greenwood... 

Hampton 

Horry 

Jasper 

Kershaw 

Lancaster 

Laurens 

Lee 

Lexington 

McCormrck... 

Marion 

Marlboro 

Newberry 

Oconee 

Orangeburg.. 

Pickens 

Richland 

Saluda 

Spartanburg.. 

Sumter 

Union 

Williamsburg. 
York 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Beadle , 

Bennett 

Bon  Homme 

Brookings 

Brown 

Brule.. 

Buffak) 

Campbell 

'  harles  Mix 

Clark... _ 

Codington 

Corson 

Davison 

Day 

Deuel 

Dewey 

Douglas 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


C) 

0) 
0)  . 


IN/A 


12 


Si 
8 


IN/A 
i'N/A 


(') 


(') 
25 

(') 


4 

8 

24 

3 

18 

18 

20 

24 

19 

9 

6 

6 

13 

31 

16 

17 

40 

19 

13 

8 

26 

36 

7 

3 

17 

16 

16 

U 

7 

6 

40 

5 

31 

18 

31 

5 

7 

18 
5 
4 
11 
5 
16 
5 
40 
14 


SOUTH  DAKOTA— Continued 


Edmunds.. 
Faulk    .   . 

Grant 

Gregory 

Hamlin 

Hand 

Hanson 

Hutchison... 

Hyde 

Jackson 

Jerauld 

Kingsbury... 

Lake 

Lincoln 

Lyman 

McCook 

McPherson.. 

Marshall 

Mellette 

Miner 

Moody 

Pennington. 

Perkins  

Potter 

Roberts 

Sanborn 

Todd. 

Tripp 

Turner 

Union 

Walworth.. - 
Ziebach 


TENNESSEE 


Anderson.. 
Bedford... 

Benton 

Bledsoe... 

Blount 

Bradley 

Campbell.. 

Cannon 

Carroll 

Carter 

Cheatham. 
Chester.... 
Claiborne.. 
Clay. 


Cocke 

Coffee 

Crockett.  . 
Cumberland. 

Davidson 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Dickson 

Dyer 

Fayette 

Fentress 

Franklin 

Gibson 

Giles. 


Grainger... 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamblen... 
Hamilton.. 
Hancock... 
Hardeman., 

Hardin 

Hawkins... 
Haywood.. 
Henderson. 
Henry. 


13 
10 
18 
21  . 


HKkman 

Houston 

Humphreys. 

Jackson 

Jefferson... 

Johnson 

Knox 


14 
11 


17 


Lake 

Lauderdale. 
Lawrence... 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Loudon 

McMinn 

McNairy 

Macon 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Maury 


10 

6 

6  . 
11 

5 

9 

3 


5 
12 


7 
9 
4 

7 
8 

4 
16 


9 
iO 
8 
6 
6 
16 


22 


9 
23 


16 


12 


32 


25 
3 

26 
10 
8 
27 
12 


20 


13 


19 


12 


51 


18 

6 
18 
16 
10 

8 
14 
14 

4 

8 
6 
13 
39 
20 
10 

6 
14 

i7 

8 
23 


TENNESSEE— Continued 
Meigs 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Moor    ..  .     .     .               

Morgan 

Obion.. 

Overton 

Perry  

Pkkett 

Polk  

Putnam .. 

Rhea  

Roane 

Robertson 

1^ 

Rutherford 

Scott 

Sequatchie 

Sevier. 

Shelby 

Smith  

Stewart 

n 

Sullivan 

Sumner 

Tipton. 

Trousdale 

Unicoi  

Union 

n 

Van  Buren 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

8 

Weakley 

White 

Wilsen 

TEXAS 
Anderson 

6 

Angelina  

17 

Atascosa  

17 

Austin     ... 

8 

Bastrop 

18 

Bee 

4 

Bexar 

17 


10 


U 


15 
10 
41 
12 
4 
14 
13 
12 
13 

II 

9 

31 

29 

7 
9 

7 
9 
7 

13 
6 

26 

5 


Brewster. 

Brooks 

Brown 

Burleson 

Caldwell 

Callahan 

Cameron 

Camp 

Carson 

Cass 

Cherokee 

Childress 

Cochran 

Coke  

Comanche 

Cooke 

Cottle , 

Crosby 

Culberson 

Dallam 

Dallas 

Dawson , 

Delta  

DeWitt 

Dickens 

Dimmit 

Duval 

Eastland 

El  Paso 

Falls 

Fannin 

Fayette 

Fisher 

Floyd 

Foard 

Franklin 

Freestone 

Frio      

Galveston 

Gohad 

Gonzales 

Grimes 

Grayson 

Denison  (City). 

Guadalupe 

Hale 

Hamilton 

Hardeman 

Hardin 

Harris 

Haskell 


Food 
stamp 


12 
9 
6 
6 
32 
4 

14 
12 
14 
8 
9 
17 
17 


5 
39 

23 
6 


1! 

9 
28 

8 
17 


11 
6 


10 
5 

11 
6 


12 
12 


IS 


13 
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EXHIBIT  2-Continued 


TABLE  II.— FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS- 
(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS- 


NEEDY  FAMILY 
Continued 


Percent  of  persons  participating  in  county  and  city  administrative 
units  (computation  based  on.  (1)  1960  census  of  families  with 
incomes  under  $3,000,  (2)  an  average  family  of  4,  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participation  as  of  February  1969) 

|ln  percent) 


I   ■  EXHIBIT  2— Continued 

TABLE  ll.-FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS-NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS-Continued 

Percent  of  persons  participating  in  county  and  city  administrative 
units  (computation  based  on:(l)  1%0  census  of  families  with 
incomes  under  M.OOO,  (2)  an  average  family  of  4  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participation  as  of  February  1969) 


EXHIBIT  2— Continued 


I 


|ln  p«rc8nt| 


TABLE  ll.-FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS-NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS-Continued 

Percent  of  persons  participating  in  county  and  city  administrati  e 
units  (computation  based  on:  (1)  1960  census  of  families  with 
incomes  under  J3,000,  (2)  an  average  family  of  4  and  (3)  pro- 
gram  participation  as  of  February  1969) 

|ln  percenti 


State/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distribution 


Food 
stamp 


State/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distribution 


Food 
stamp 


State/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distribution 


TEXAS — Continued 


Hays 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Hidalgo  .  

Hills. 

Hockley 

Houston 

Howard    

Hudspeth 

Hutchison 

Irion 

Jackson 

Jasper _ 

Jeff  Davis 

Jefferson 

Jim  Hogg 

Jim  Wells 

Jones 

Karnes. 

Kent. .-•..■; 

Ktnn«y..  — .1 

Kleberg 

Know 

Lamb 

La  Salle 

Lavaca 

Lee 

Leon 

Liberty.. 

Limestone 

Lipscomb 

Live  Oak 

Lubbock 

McLennan 

Madison 

Marion 

Martin.. 

Matagorda 

Maverick. 

Madina 

Milam 

Montague.. 

Moore 

Morris 

Motley 

NacagdMhes 

Newton.. 

Nolan 

Nueces 

Orange 

Panofa 

Pecos 

Polk 

Potter 

Presidio l 

Rains 

Real.... 

Robertson 

Sabine 

San  Augustine 

San  Jacinto 

San  Patricio 

Scurry 

Shelby... 

Smith 

Starr 

Stonewall 

Swisher 

Tarrant  . 

Terrell 

Terry , 

Titus 

Tom  Green , 

Travis     

Trinity 

Tyler      

Upshur 

Val  Verde  Del  Rio  (city). 
Waller  .  


Walker. 

Ward  

Washington. 

Webb 

Wilbarger... 

Willacy 

Williamson 

Wilson 

Zapata 

Zavala 


Beaver... 
Box  Elder. 
Cache 


UTAH 


UTAH — Continuad 


—I 

VIRGINIA— Continued 


19  .. 

7  .. 

8  .. 
17  .. 
13  .. 
10  .. 

20  .. 

9  .. 

23  .. 

22  .. 

8  .. 

20  .. 


17 


U 
58 

25 
18 
41 
18 
55 
21 
15 
8 

45 
U  . 
19  . 
27  . 

12  . 
19  . 

3  . 
41  . 

6  . 

6  . 
25  . 
33  . 

7  . 

17  . 
44  . 
16  . 
19  . 

13  . 

4  . 
19  . 

22  . 

14  . 

23  . 

15  . 

8  . 
10  . 

18  . 


16 


Carbon 

Daggett 

Davij 

Ductiesne.. 

Emery    

Garfield 

Gnnt 

Iron 

Juab..  

Kane 

Millard '..'.'.'.'.'. 

Morgan 

Piute      

Rk:h 

Salt  Lake 

San  Juan 

Sanpete 

Sevier    

Summit 

Tooele 

Uintah 

Utah 

Wasatch 

Washington 

Wayne.. 

Weber        ..     . 


19 
7 


12 


15 
33 
41 
10 
18 
39 
27 
16 

8 

2 
67 
18  . 
17  . 


36 


VERMONT* 
Addison. 

Middlebury* 

Bennjigton 

wnnington< 

Calewnia 

Korrisville  (WO)     . 

SI.  Johnsbury(WD).. 
Chlttandon  . 

SI.  Alban's  (WD) 

Burlington  (WD) 

Middlebury(WD) 

Morrisville(WD) 

Essex 

Mewport(WD) 

St  Johnsbury  (WD).. 
Franklin. 

St  Alban's  (WO).... 
Grand  Isle 

Si  Alban's(WD) 

Lamoille 

IVIorrisville  (WD) 

Orange 

Hartford  (WD) 

Wontpelier  (WD) 

St  Johnsbury  (WD).. 
Orleans 

Newport  (WD) 

Rutland  ..    . 

Rutland  (WD) 

Washi(ton 

Ifcntpelier  (WD) 

Mbrrisville  (WD) 

SI  Johnsbury  (WD).. 
Windham 

Brattleboro  (WO). 

Springfield  (WD) 

Winds«r.. 

Hartford  (WO).. 

Springfield  (WD) 


10 

(') 

U 

11 

6 

8 

U 

6 

4 

2 

2 

4 

8 

1 

18 

26 

6 

5 

4 

4 

10 

10 

6 

4 

1 

19 


(') 


0) 

'(') 
(') 

"(">) 

30 
(') 
(') 

?> 
(0 


(') 
'(•) 
■(') 


Grayson:.. 

Greene. 

Greenville 

Halifax 

Highland 

Isle  of  Wight 

King  and  Queen... 

Lee 

Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Madison 

Mecklenburg 

Middlesex 

Nansemond 

Nelson.. 

Northampton. 

Northumberland... 

Nottoway 

Page 

Patrick 

Pittsylvania 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edwards... 

Rappahannock 

Richmond 

Russell. 

Scott. " 

Smyth 

Southampton 

Surry. 

Sussex... ], 

Tazewell      

Washington 

Westmoreland 
Wise.. 

Wythe......:;:;;:: 

Bristol..    ... 
Chesapeake.. 

Danville 

Fairfax  . 
Falls  Church. 
Norfolk  J..... 

Norton.I 

Roanokq. 


19 
16 
18 

27" 
14 

'ii' 

13  . 


33 

12 
13 

20" 
24 
4 
22 
14 
18 
17 
20 
20 
16 


15 
29 


INDEPENDENT  CITIES 


(0 
(0 
(') 


(') 
(') 


(') 
(') 
(') 


u 


(') 
(') 


5 
15 
11 
20 
23 
14 
20 
23 
14 
38 
27 
23 
40 
13  . 
39 
10  . 
15  . 
57  . 
28 


Accomack. 

Amelia 

Amheikt 

Append  ttox.. 

Bath 

Bland.. 

Brunswick... 

Buchanan 

Buckingham. 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City.. 

Charlotte 

Craig  .    

Cumberland.. 
Dickenson... 

Dinwiddle 

Essex.. 

Fairfax.. 

Floyd  

Fluvanaa 

Franklin 

Giles 

Goochland... 


VIRGINIA 


11 
17 
16 
11 
15 
21 
15 


9 
13 
15 


5 
18 

6 
18 


23 
6 
3 

5 


Adams. 

Asotin 

Benton 

Chelan.  . 

Clallam 

Clark 

Columbi  I. 

Cowlitz. 

Douglas 

Ferry...  

Franklin  ... 

Garfield 

Grant..; 

Grays  Harbor 

Island , 

Jefferson 

King 

Kitsap.  . 
Kittitas.. 

Klickitat 

Lewis 

Lincoln.] 

Mason..] 

Okanogaa 

Pacific... 
Pand  Oreille.. 

Pierce 

San  Juan. 

Skagit 

Skamania 

Snohomish 

Spokane. 

Stevens 

Thurston 

Wahkiakum 
Walla  Walla... 

Whatcom 

Whitman. 

Yakima . .. 


WASHINGTON 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Barbour. 
Berkeley 
Boone  . . 
Braxton. 
Brooke.. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


Food 
stamp 


I 

'u 


15 
6 
3 

13 

2 


16 
13 

7 
(I) 
W 

7 

(') 


35 
28 
37 
34 
31 
24 
31 
21 
28 
19 
35 
16 
28 
49 
5 
18 
20 
14 
18 

28 

21 
6 

32 

21 

15 

18 

22 
3 

32 

68 

23 

29 

16 

20 

33 

35 

20 

14 

46 


18 

9 

36 

23 
26 


September  2J^,  1969 

EXHIBIT  2-  Continued 

TABLE  ll.-FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS- 
(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS- 
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-NEEDY  FAMILY 
Continued 


Percent  of  persons  participating  in  county  and  city  administrative 
units  (computation  based  on  (1)  i960  census  ot  families  with 
incomes  under  $3,000,  (2)  an  average  lamily  of  4.  and  (3)  pro- 
gram partkipation  as  of  February  1969) 

|ln  percent) 


EXHIBIT  2— Continuea 

TABLE  ll.-FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS-NEEDY  FAMILY 
(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS-Continued 

Percent  of  persons  participating  in  county  and  city  administrative 
units  (computation  based  on:  (1)  1960  Census  of  families  with 
incomes  under  13,000,  (2)  an  average  family  of  4,  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participation  as  of  February  1969 

[In  percent] 


EXHIBIT  2— Continued 


TABLE  II,— FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS- 
(CD)  AND  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS- 
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-NEEDY  FAMILY 
Continued 


Percent  of  persons  participating  in  county  ana  city  administrative 
units  (computatior  caseo  on:  (1)  1%0  Census  ot  families  witfi 
incomes  under  $3,000,  (2)  an  average  family  ol  4,  and  (3)  pro- 
gram participation  as  of  February  1969 

[In  percent] 


State/Adm.  unit 


Commodity 
distributran 


Food 
stamp 


State/Admin,  unit 


Commodity 
distribution 


Food 
stamp 


State/Admin,  unit 


Commodity 
distribution 


Food 
stamp 


WEST  VIRGINIA — Continued 

Cabell 

Calhoun 

Doddridge 

Fayette 

Gilmer 

Gieenbrier 

Hampshire 

Hancock 

Hardy.. 

Harrison 

Jackson 

Jeterson. 

Kanawha 

Lincoln 

McDowell 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Mercer 

Mneral. 

Mingo 

Monongalia 

Monroe 

Morgan 

Nicholas 

Onio 

Pendleton 

P!»asants 

P-c3hontas 

Preston 

Putnam 

Raleigh 

Randolph 

Ritchie 

Roane 

Summers 

Taylor 

Tucker 

Tyler 

Upshur 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wetzel 

Wirt 

Wood ,. 

Wyoming 

WISCONSIN 

Adams 

Ashland 29 

Barron 


14 
28 
46 

11 
25 
23 

8 
14 

9 
14 
11 

9 
18 

9 

20 
14 
41 
37 
36 
10 
14 
14 
18 
18 
52 

8 
15 

6 
22 
12 
10 
14 
14 
14 
17 
21 
21 
U 
19 
28 
U 
15 
12 
19 
40 
38 
22 

8 
10 
41 


10 
"7 


4 
11 


WISCONSIN — Continued 

Bayfield 

Brown 14  . 

Buffalo. Jl 

Burnett 

Chippewa: 

Arthur  (city) (') 

Bloomer  (city) (") 

Birch  Creek  (city) (•)  . 

Cadott(city) (') 

Chippewa  Falls  (city) (') 

Cleveland  (city) (i) 

Cornell  (city) (i) 

Eagle  Point  (city) (>)  , 

Estella  (city) (i)  . 

New  Holcombe  (city) (')  . 

New  Auburn  (city) (i) 

Ruby  (city). (i) 

Sampson  (city) (i) 

Stanley  (city) (i) 

Clark 8 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane 16 

Dodge. 5 

Door 

Douglas 

Duan 

Eau  Claire 

Florence 40 

Fond  du  Lac 7. 

Forest 

Grant 

Green  ,. 

Iowa 

Iron  

Jackson 16 

Juneau 13 

Kenosha 32 

Kewau  nee 

LaCrosse 

Lafayette 14 

Langlade 

Lincoln. 

Manitowoc 13 

Marathon 10 

Marinette 

Marquette 

Menominee 85 

Milwaukee 

Monroe 

Oconto 11 

Oneida 

Outagamie 9  10 

Ozaukee 8 

Pepin 


WISCONSIN— Continued 
Pierce 

Polk ::; 

Portage.. 

Price 

Racine. 

Richland 

Rock 

Rusk 

St  Croix. 

Sauk 

Sawyer 

Shawano 

Sheboygan. ' 

Taylor  

Trempealeau , 

Vernon ., 

Washburn 

Washington 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Wausnaia. 

Winnebago 

Wood- ::.; 


11:: 

"ir.. 
I:: 


11 
4 


-^- 


2' 


II 


4 
24 

7 
10 


13 
6 
3 
3 
6 


WYOMING 


3 
12 


7 

13 


11 
4 


Albany 

Big  Horn 

Campbell  .. 

Carbon 

Converse... 

Crook. 

Fremont 

Goshen 

Hot  Spimgs. 

Johnson 

Laramie 

Lincoln 

Natrona 

Niobrara 

Park 

Platte 

Sheridan  ... 

Sublette 

Sweetwater 

Teton 

Uinta 

Washakie... 
Weston 


25 
7 


National  average. 


18 

'ib 


>  Not  available. 

2  Included  with  Billings  County. 
'Combined  with  Uintah. 
<  Welfare  district. 


9 

16 
6 

16 
6 
2 
4 

10 
3 
6 

34 
3 

16 
4 
9 

10 
8 
4 

17 

13 
2 

10 

11 


16 


EXHIBIT  3 
STATE-BY-STATE  PROFILE  OF  THE  DROP  IN  PARTICIPATION   IN  COUNTIES  TRANSFERRING  FROM  COMMODITY  DISTRIBUTION  PROGRAM  TO  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  i 


State 


Commodity    Food  stamp 

participation  participation  Food  stamp 

;ust  after       )ust  after  participation 

transfer          transfer  Jan.  1,1%9 


Decline  in  participation 


Number 


Percent 


TotaU 2,783.108 

Alabama 69,562 

Arkansas 118,777 

California 6, 196 

Colorado.. 65.425 

Ccmecticut. 574 

Georgia 31.325 

Illinois 112.394 

Indiana 49.846 

Iowa 43.755 

Kansas 1,820 

Kentucky 196,083 

Louisiana 113,444 

Maine 1.070 

Mar/land 43,447 

Massachusetts <  133 

'•■■chigan. 217,162 

Minnesota 47,265 

Mississippi 295,500 

Missouri.- 68. 106 


1,478.568      1.698.891       1.084,217 


27,308 

47,630 

3.652 

25.200 

21,382 

7,316 

42,191 

22.255 

16,832 

1,034 

95,071 

66.  336 

647 

31.634 

<294 

113,070 

21.700 

176,415 

9,235 


28,  302 

64,  464 

8,039 

45.135 

18,104 

12.086 

43,  792 

35.162 

22.660 

763 

119.968 

66,068 

2,738 

32.339 

«134 

86.  925 

27.297 

1 78.  050 

21.876 


41.260 
54.313 

-1.843 
20. 290 
+  17.530 
19.239 
68. 602 
14.684 
21.095 
1.057 
76.115 
47, 376 

+1.668 

11,108 

(') 

130.237 
19.968 

117,450 
46. 230 


40 

58 
46 
(») 
31 

67 
61 
29 
48 
58 
39 
42 

:26 

50 
42 

40 
67 


State 


Commodity  Food  stamp 

participation  participation    Food  stamp 

just  after  just  after  participation 

transfer  transfer    Jan.  1.  1%9 


Decline  in  participation 


Number 


Percent 


Montana 2  768 

Nebraska-- 12,872 

New  Jersey 5,138 

New  Mexico 34,637 

New  York... 54.569 

North  Carolina 19,925 

North  Dakota 1.582 

Ohio              - 274,053 

Oregon-         31,383 

Pennsylvania 416,685 

Rhode  Island 4,299 

South  Carolina 13, 119 

Tennessee 98,412 

Texas 7,844 

Utah.- 9,957 

Vermont 2,297 

Virginia.. 13.838 

Washington 76,028 

West  Virginia 198.741 

Wisconsin.. 13.529 

Wyoming-    -_ 9,681 


1,518 

1.855 

913 

33 

6,992 

8,665 

4,207 

33 

19.856 

31,414 
36,043 
36,044 

+26.2;  B  .... 

18,566 

-t-l,4(S  .... 

33,289 

18.53  5 

34 

9,909 

11.563 

8,3S2 

42 

1,%8 

2,127 

-5«  .... 

169,814 

216,704 

57,349 

21 

9,841 

11.703 

19,680 

63 

231,241 

223, 197 

193.488 

46 

4,591 

6,282 

-1,983  .... 

7,264 

9,671 

3,448 

26 

73,066 

72,870 

25,542 

26 

5.207 

7,534 

310 

4 

4,852 

4,786 

5,171 

52 

3,679 

4,777 

-2,480  .... 

10.019 

6,519 

7,319 

52 

37.  362 

60,923 

15,105 

20 

89  851 

<  121,235 

77,506 

39 

5,551 

5,958 

7,571 

56 

5,224 

5,253 

4  428 

45 

Pootnotee  on  following  page. 
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1  Includes  only  counties  transferring  during  fiscal  years  1961  68  Based  on  participation  in 
food  stamp  programs  on  Jan  1,  1969,  as  reporte<)  by  liSDA  and  on  USDA  publication  "Participa- 
tion In  Needy  Family  Program  in  Proiects  Prior  to  Transfer  to  Food  Stainp  Program  and  Participa- 
tion in  Food  Starnp  Program"  C  *  M  S  CFPSS.  Dec  2  1968  Participation  in  food  stamp  pro- 
gram on  Jan.  1,  1969  includes  only  counties  which  have  transferred  from  the  commodity  program 
thus,  it  is  not  equivalent  to  total  participation  in  the  food  stamp  program  Prepared  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 

'  These  totals  vary  slightly  from  totals  in  USDA  table  II  because  cities  for  which  Jan  1  1969 
participation  figures  are  not  available  are  omitted  from  this  table. 


'  Seethe  following  table: 


September  2^,  1969 


Commodity 

participation 

just  before 

transfer 


Food  stamp 

participation 

just  after 

transfer 


Food  stamp 
participation 
Jan.  1,  1969 


California: 
HumboMI. 

Modoc 

Shasta 


5,032 
282 
882 


1,027 

S9 

2,556 


3.639 

1?7 

4.373 


the  Ittilrs^aVe  ''  """"  ""  ""  "*"  '***  P'^icipaHon.  not  the  December  1968  participation  as  all 
'  Returned  to  commodity  program. 

TABLE  II  -PARTICIPATION  IN  NEEDY  FAMILY  PROGRAM  FOR  PROJECTS  BEFORE  TRANSFERRING  TO  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  AND  \H  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  AHER  TRANSFERRINP  ■^^ 

PARTICIPATION  IN  ALL  PROJECTS  OF  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM,"  BY  MONTH  .-<«r.irtKKir(b  «N0 


Transfers  from  needy  family  to  food  stamp        Food  stamp,  all  projects 


Month  entered  food 

stamp  program  States  J 


Counties 
or  cities 


Persons  participating  1 

In  needy  I 

family  In  food 

prior  to  stamp  after 
transfer       transfer  States- 


Persons 

participat- 

Projects>  ing 


Fiscal  yur  1968: 

July 

August 

Septemtwr 

Octolftfr 

Novewibei 

January   

February 

March 

April 


517 

5.187 

5.940 

41.750 

574 


277 

2.946 

3.008 

32. 025 

21.382 


2 

11 

16 


2 
26 
56 


1.069 
42, 750 
85. 929 


1,024 
32. 620 
54,539 


1 
2 
3 
I 

4 
% 

18 
26 


1 
2 
3 
5 
2 
1 
4 
72 
103 


277 

6,452 

7,749 

35.113 

37,922 

1,267 

1,631 

72.315 

94. 932 


Total. 


23 


94        183.716        147.821 


30 


193        258.  162 


Cumulative  to 
date 


42 


728    2.956,633    1.524.574 


Fiscal  year  1969: 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 


18         38, 505 

24  54.806 

2  494 


3.199 


•4» 

1} 

4 

1 
6 


•1,027    2.024.982 


Total 

Cumulative  to 

date 

Fiscal  year  1961 : 

May 

June 


14 

42 

1 
4 


50         97. 0O4 

778  3.053,637  . 

1  36. 673 

4  52,096 


..1 


11.287 
33.715 


Total.. 

Fiscal  year  1962: 
July 


5  88. 769 

2        168, 238 


45.002 
91.315 


Cumulative 
total 


257,007        136.317 


57 

83 

13 

1  

7 

161  

•1,186 . 

1  11.287 

5  38,353 

6  49,640 

2  91.315 

8  140,955 


Fiscal  year  1963: 

October 

November 

December 

January , 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June_ 


1 
6 
3 
2 
1 

10 
2 
2 
5 


32.  285 
50.106 
62. 728 
79. 922 
6,536 
214,464 
18.  705 
90,544 
18,231 


11.500 
28, 829 
29.321 
20. 239 

4.717 
91.214 

5.163 
16.  568 

8.894 


Total 


16 


32        573. 521        246. 445 


18 


11,500 
31,372 
29,321 
20,239 

4,717 
91,214 

5.163 
46.568 

9.386 


34       249,480 


I 

7 

3 
2 

1 
10 
2 
2 
6 


Cumulative 
total 


39        830, 528        382, 762 


42        390, 435 


Transfers  from  ne«dy  family  to  food  stamp  Food  stamp,  all  projects 

Persons  participating  ~ 

In  needy 

u     >i.      •      ...J  family  In  food  Person'; 

Month  entered  food                   Counties  prior  to  stamp  after  Bartki,,at. 

stamp  program  States!     or  cities  transfer  transfer  Stales'    Projects"  "i 

Fiscal  year  1964:  I 

September 1 l|  3.423  1.264  1  1  i..^^ 

Cumulative  ~ 

""" 20  40  833,951  384,026  22  43  391.699 

Fiscal  year  1965:  ~ 

February 3  8  45.980  26.652  3  8  26  6W 

•"rch 6  12  81.209  40.094  8  19  6l;0? 

i^Pfll 10  15  101.569  73.400  11  20  156  465 

May 5  12  63.201  29.042  7  15  ss's? 

J""' 3  3  17.755  7.889  5  5  11     J6 

To»»' 17  50  309.714  177.077  21  67  288.9;. 

Cumulative 

«>»»' 27  90  1,143,655  561.103  29  HO  680.611 

Fiscal  year  1966:  ' 

July*.      5  6  84.444  36.988  5  6  37  24: 

September 1  2  6,807  5.267  1  2  5^6? 

O^^'ober      4  8  43.537  24,321  5  9  29^3? 

November 12  25  83,854  57.070  18  32  74  "l9 

December 10  21  95.650  45.910  16  32  125"s3 

J^i^nr.    2  2  35.133  16.422  5  5  30  M? 

February 1  l  33,926  20.779  4  4  33  625 

March 2  4  22,079  7.987  6  9  12  171 

APfil 9  15  53.006  21.746  18  31  55253 

May 14  45  339,356  134,217  16  57  138    1" 

J""« 9  28  87.175  36.483  15  28  38:586 

Total 24  157  884.967  407,190  37  215  579.713 

Cumulative 

♦otal 33  247  2,028,632  968.293  41  » 324  1.260.323 

Fiscal  year  1967: 

■•"ly-- 2  2  7.401  4.518  2  2  4  V.3 

Augus*-- }  1  12,984  9.167  1  1  9  ;67 

September. 1  3;  4.299  4,591  2  4  16=32 

October J  1  1  IP 

November g  38  1  45,"g78 25.787"  13  62  39  926 

Pe^mber 14  57  100.829  60.163  20  83  79'6S4 

January 17  91  157.256  79.489  18  112  89'   SI 

february 10  47  103,638  64,593  14  56  68:138 

"3";'' 10  22  79.402  45.445  15  35  59  655 

AP'i' 14  30  51.548  27.587  17  44  36  83' 

May 16  49  56.821  26.134  18  60  32    ^ 

June 9  47  124.229  63.465  14  54  7[:565 

Total 30  387  744.285  410.939  34  514  506^ 

Cumulative 

date 39  634    2.772.917  1.376.753  42  838  1,766.820 


'  Participation  in  needy  family  program  is  the  peak  of  the  3  months  prior  to  entering  food  stamp 
program:  participation  in  food  stamp  program  is  the  peak  month  nationally  in  fiscal  year 

-'States  are  counted  only  once  in  arriving  at  fiscal  year  total;  also,  oaly  once  since  beEinnine 
of  food  stamp  program  in  arriving  at  cumulative  total 

3  Projects  expanding  city  to  county  operation  or  new  county  joining  axisting  projects  are  not 
included  as  new  projects.  •  >■    1 

*  Includes  District  of  Columbia  ■ 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  ta- 
ble to  which  I  have  jiist  referreid  shows 
that  most  food-stamp  programs  are 
token  programs  that  appear  to  be — but 
are  not — feeding  the  poor.  Once  again 
Congress  would  be  adopting  a  program 
which  has  the  appearance  of  dealing 
with  a  problem  but  which  in  fact  does 
not  do  so. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  pointing 
the  finger  at  other  States  because  we 


'  Rice  County,  Kans..  withdrew  Apr.  1,  1965. 

'Cherokee  County.  S,C.  (reentered  July  1.  1958)  and  Hardeman  County,  Tenn..  withdrew  Ju.y  1 
1967;  Nash  County.  N^C.  withdrew  Aug.  1,  1967  (reentered  Aug.  1.  1968);  Marshall  County. 
Miss.,  withdrew  Dec.  29,  1%7. 

'Includes  District  of  Columbia;  f^assachusetts  discontinued  program  when  Amherst  (city) 
withdrew  July  31.  1968. 

'  Amherst  (city).  Mass..  withdrew  July  31.  1968;  Red  River,  Tex.,  withdrew  Sept.  30.  1968 


have  the  same  problems  in  Minnesota. 
In  looking  at  the  table,  I  find  that,  as  of  a 
few  months  ago,  there  were  12  counties 
in  ray  State  with  no  food  programs — no 
direct  commodity  program,  no  food- 
stamp  program.  I  appealed  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  my  State  to  help.  I  asked  him  to 
set  up  a  committee.  He  did  not  do  so.  So 
that  the  citizens  who  need  food  assist- 
ance in  those  counties  are  still  in  need. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  my  letter  of  April  21,  1969,  to 
Governor  LeVander  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  oDjection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

.\PRIL  21,  1969. 
Hon.  Harold  LeVander, 

Governor,  State  of  Minnesota.  State  Capitol. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Deab  Governor  LeVander:  During  the  past 
several  months,  the  Select  Committee  en  Nu- 
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trltlon  and  Human  Needs  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
assisted  by  numerous  private  and  public  ef- 
forts including  a  survey  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  has  carefully  docu- 
mented the  widespread  existence  of  hunger 
.ind  malnutrition  in  this  country. 

.\s  a  Mlnnesotan  who  has  been  privileged 
to  serve  on  the  (Committee  and  participate 
In  this  study,  I  have  become  increasingly 
concerned  about  Its  implications  for  our 
State  While  we  have  not  held  hearings  in 
Minnesota,  authoritative  statistical  and  other 
printed  reports  indicate  that  many  of  the 
same  patterns  of  Income  variation,  spotty 
participation  in  supplementary  food  pro- 
grams, and  Ineffective  delivery  of  assistance 
may  also  be  present  in  Minnesota,  where  we 
pride  ourselves  on  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  our  food  production  and  our  concern  for 
the  needy, 

THE     NATIONAL     PICTURE 

Much  work  remains  to  be  done  In  or- 
ganizing and  evaluating  the  Information  we 
are  gathering,  but  I  believe  the  following  ob- 
servations represent  a  fair  appraisal  of  what 
we  have  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
responsible  bipartisan  cross-section  of  the 
Ciimmittee: 

1.  Hunger  and  malnutrition  are  far  more 
widespread  than  any  of  us  have  thought 
While  figures  are  necessarily  speculative  at 
this  time,  most  responsible  authorities  would 
now  agree  that  approximately  10  million 
Americans  suffer  from  some  degree  of  mal- 
n\itrltion. 

-'  Although  there  may  be  pockets  of  more 
serious  and  more  concentrated  nutritional 
deprivation,  hunger  and  malnutrition  do  ex- 
ist in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  In 
e\tTy  State. 

!  While  programs  to  avert  hunger  and 
malnutrition  have  expanded  in  recent  vears 
they  still  fail  substantially  to  meet  their 
goals.  To  summarize  some  of  the  inade- 
quacies of  major  nutrition  programs 
A.  Direct   commodity   food   program    \DCF) 

DCP  programs  exist  in  only  1.342  of  the 
nation's  3,098  counties,  or  Just  over  43  per- 
cent. A  c-ounty  may  not  participate  in  both 
DCP  or  Food  Stamp  programs.  Foods  distrib- 
uted under  DCF  programs  are  inadequate 
to  carry  a  needy  family  through  the  entire 
month  for  which  they  are  provided.  Eligible 
foods  often  do  not  meet  the  special  re- 
quirements of  the  ill,  the  young,  and  those 
who  have  special  traditional  eating  patterns. 

Food  is  often  available  at  only  one  point 
m  a  county,  requiring  as  much  as  87.00  to 
S8  ijO  per  month  for  pick-up  costs  if  trans- 
portation can  be  found  at  all.  Some  county 
;c;mmlstrators  carry  out  the  program  in  such 
a  way  that  they  unintentionally  or  inten- 
tionally discriminate  against  certain  reclpi- 
en-s  or  embarrass  and  harass  the  poor  to  the 
point  that  they  prefer  to  remain  hungry. 
Outreach  workers  are  rarely  available  to  find 
those  most  in  need. 

B.  Food-stamp  program  (FS) 
The  FS  program  Is  designed  to  permit  a  re- 
ci:  lent  to  purchase  his  own  food  according  to 
his  family's  needs,  but  the  l)onus  value  of 
stamps  is  usually  so  meager  that  a  family 
receiving  food  stamps,  as  former  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Freeman  testified  before  the 
committee,  may  spend  more  money  on  food 
stamps  than  it  previously  spent  on  food 
•  nd  will  still  spend  a  greater  proportion  of 
■:s  net  Income  for  food  than  will  a  family 
o:    verage  means. 

Since  food  stamps— except  in  two  counties 
in  South  Carolina — are  never  free,  a  recipi- 
ent may  find  himself  unable  at  a  given  time 
to  make  the  full  payment  for  a  two-week  or 
one-month  supply  of  food  stamps  because  he 
simply  does  not  have  the  cash.  Rent.  fuel, 
utilities,  costs  of  going  to  and  from  work, 
and  other  expenses  which  require  immediate 
cash  payment  literally  take  food  from  the 
mouths  of  his  family.  Like  the  DCP  program, 
the    PS    program    will    not    carry    a    family 
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through  Its  food  needs  for  the  month  even  if 
the  Initial  cash  investment  can  be  made  The 
cash  problem  may  help  to  explain  why,  when 
counties  shift  from  E>CP  to  FS  programs,  as 
many  as  50  percent  of  persons  who  have 
been  receiving  commodities  do  not  partici- 
pate in  the  Pood  Stamp  program!  How  do 
they  feed  themselves  and  their  families' 

Pood  stamps  are  available  only  for  foods 
or  food  products.  While  a  food  stamp  pur- 
chaser may  use  his  stamps  to  purchase  cake, 
candy,  potato  chips,  or  other  'luxury"  foods! 
for  example,  assistance  is  not  available  for 
the  purchase  of  such  basic  household  needs 
as  soap,  detergent,  and  medicine.  The  Im- 
mediate necessity  for  cash  outlay  for  these 
items  can  also  cut  substantially  Into  funds 
available  for  a  food  stamp  payment  In  ad- 
dition, the  PS  program  relies  on  the  family 
to  make  purchasing  Judgments,  but  nutri- 
tion education  for  the  family  is  usually  lack- 
ing. 

Like  the  DCF  program,  the  FS  program  can 
be  and  sometimes  is  administered  In  a  token, 
conservative  or  actually  insulting  and  dis- 
criminatory way.  And  outreach  workers  are 
rarely  available  in  this  program  to  seek  out 
those  most  in  need. 

C.  The  national  school  lunch  and  breakfast 
programs 
Although  adequate  nutrition  is  vital  to  the 
energy  and  learning  capacity  of  students,  not 

enough  schools  participate  in  the  programs 

a  shocking  percentage  of  the  very  poorest 
children  cannot  participate  because  of  the 
charges  that  may  be  imposed  by  the  school 
Estimates  indicate  that  there  "are  approxi- 
mately 6.6  million  school  children  in  the 
country  whose  families  can  be  described  as 
poverty-stricken,  but  only  two  million  of 
them  can  participate  In  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. Others  may  be  left  out  because  there 
are  no  programs  where  they  live  or  Ijecause 
their  families  cannot  provide  money  for 
lunches.  Often  these  latter  children  sit  next 
to  friends  and  higher-income  families  who 
enjoy  hot.  nutritious,  goverrunent-subsldlzed 
lunches  while  poor  children  have  little  for 
lunch  except  humiliation 

The  School  Breakfast  Program  suffers  the 
same  Inadequacies,  l>esides  being  so  new  that 
It  can  be  found  only  in  a  small  number  of 
schools.  I  have  been  appalled  to  find  how 
many  children  come  to  school  without 
breakfast.  Jeopardizing  both  their  health 
and  their  ability  to  learn.  In  Florida  alone,  it 
Is  reliably  estimated  that  85  thousand  school 
children  arrive  at  school  each  morning  with- 
out breakfast. 

Like  other  programs  for  the  poor,  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  and  Breakfast  programs 
are  often  least  available  to  those  who  need 
them  most.  The  poorest  school  districts 
have  the  least  financial  resources  for  school 
cafeteria  facilities  and  operational  costs,  and 
they  are  also  the  least  able  to  provide  re- 
duced-price or  free  meals  for  those  who 
must  go  hungry  without  that  help 

4  Inadequate  as  these  programs  are  thev 
do  exist:  but  there  Is  no  program  to  depl 
even  remotelv  with  the  critical  nutrition 
needs  of  infants  from  the  period  before  birth 
until  thev  reach  school  aee  Pediatricians 
have  Dleaded  eloquent! v  before  the  Commit- 
tee for  national  recognition  of  the  disaster- 
mental  as  well  as  physical — which  befalls 
undernourished  Infants.  Besides  the  dangers 
of  permanent  phvsical  Imnairment  and  in- 
creased susceptibility  to  Illness  which  mal- 
nutrition brings  during  the  pre-school  peri- 
od a  child's  capacity  to  learn  mav  be  serl- 
ouslv  and  permanently  damaged  by  under- 
nourishment Most  of  a  human  tjelng's  men- 
tal capacity  develops  In  the  pre-school  years. 
A  mind  crippled  by  malnutrition  cannot 
later  be  restored  to  full  capacity.  In  fact, 
malnutrition  may  be  one  of  the  kev  reasons 
that  infant  mortality,  premature  birth,  and 
physical  and  mental  subnormallty  are  found 
in    such    shocking    percentages    among    the 


very  poor  We  now  know  that  kwashiorkor, 
pellagra,  marasmus,  and  rickets,  all  diseases 
of  malnutrition,  are  serious  problems  in  this 
country.  Dr.  Charles  Lowe,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Nutrition  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics,  was  asked  before  our 
Committee  whether  his  testimony  meant 
that  he  thought  the  problem  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  was  the  first  factor  that  must 
be  solved  if  we  are  to  break  the  cycle  of 
poverty  in  America. 

"That  would  l>e  my  opinion.'  Dr  Lowe  re- 
plied, "not  only  the  first  but  the  most  read- 
ily approachable." 

But  we  do  not  have  systematic,  nationwide 
programs  to  attack  this  basic,  approachable 
problem  In  the  early  years  of  childhood 
where  they  are  most  critical. 

5.  Those  most  needing  help  to  obtain 
good  nutrition — Infante  and  children, 
mothers,  the  illiterate,  the  aging,  the  phyel- 
cally  and  mentally  disabled,  the  mentally 
ill.  the  totally  Impoverished — are  at  the  same 
time  the  most  difficult  to  reach.  They  staffer, 
and  die,  in  baffled  and  heartbreaking  silence. 
They  are  tisually  neither  seen  nor  heard. 
Many  hve  a  "shadow  life"— not  even  knowing 
or  understanding  their  problems,  let  alone 
what  they  might  do  to  solve  them.  Others.  I 
am  convinced — thousands  and  perhaps  mil- 
lions of  them— prefer  hunger  to  the  degrad- 
ing treatment  they  receive  when  they  seek 
help  So  present  programs  almost  invariably 
stop  at  the  shoreline  of  greatest  need,  bv  de- 
fault depriving  unreached  .Americans  of  "their 
health,  their  physical  and  mental  abilities, 
sometimes  their  chance  for  pride — even,  per- 
haps their  capacity  to  care  for  themselves. 
And  wliat  is  worse  is  that  this  nation  is 
therefore  denied  the  productivity  of  thou- 
sands or  millions  of  Americans  crippled  to 
the  point  of  uselessness  as  producers.  We  are 
a  nation  whose  capacity  to  produce  nutri- 
tious foods  is  world-renowned:  pervasive 
hunger  and  malnutrition  is  our  national 
shame 

MINNESOTA 

Hunger  In  Minnesota  Is  as  difficult  to 
measure  precisely  as  hunger  in  the  nation  as 
a  whole,  but  some  of  the  same  general  meas- 
ures make  it  possible  to  Judge  that  a  problem 
does  exist  in  our  State. 

A  new  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  study 
concludes  that  an  tu-tjan  family  of  four  must 
receive  a  gross  income  of  $6,000  a  year  to  feed 
its  members  properly  and  still  "meet  other 
minimum  expenses.  A  comparable  rural 
family,  the  Btireau  estimates,  must  receive  a 
gross  income  of  $5,000  to  $5,500  per  vear.  Even 
then,  according  to  the  study,  only  one-fourth 
of  persons  living  on  those"  Incomes  actually 
obtain  adequate  diets. 

Assuming  the  Bureau's  estimates  are  rea- 
sonable, surely  families  of  four  anywhere  in 
Minnesota  who  receive  $3,000  or  less  in  gross 
Income  per  year  must  suffer  some  degree  of 
nutritional  deprivation.  In  Minnesota  an  es- 
timated 600.000  persons  live  in  such  families, 
while  only  at>out  73.000  Minnesotaas  are  cur- 
rently participating  in  either  the  Direct 
Commodity  Food  Program  or  the  Food  Stamp 
program,  according  to  current  Department 
of  Agriculture  figures. 

For  some  of  the  more  than  500.000  Min- 
nesotans  whose  family  income  is  below  $3.- 
000  but  who  are  not  receiving  food  supple- 
ments through  either  program,  the  National 
School  Lunch  program  may  be  providing 
some  help  for  the  children.  But  170.000  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  children  in 
Minnesota  attend  the  1.454  schools  of  the 
3.299  schools  In  our  state  where  the  program 
U  not  available,  and  the  children  from  poor 
families  among  them  obviously  have  no  op- 
portunity to  receive  these  benefits.  Further- 
more, of  the  507.000  children  who  do  partici- 
pate in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program 
in  Minnesota,  the  percentage  receiving  free 
meals  was  only  2.7  per  cent  during  the  past 
fiscal  year.  This  compares  with  a  national 
average   of    12   per   cent   of   children   in   the 
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program  who  received  free  meals  during  the 
same  period.  It  Is  Impossible  to  know  how 
many  undemourlsbed  children  remain  hun- 
gry In  Minnesota  despite  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program,  but  It  Is  fair  to  speculate  on 
the  basis  of  the  available  Information  that 
many  Mlnneacta  children  from  needy  fami- 
lies, like  similar  children  throughout  the 
nation,  are  being  missed  by  this  program. 

School  Breakfast  Programs  In  Minnesota, 
as  elsewhere  In  the  Nation,  are  pitifully  In- 
adequate. During  fiscal  1968  only  18  schools 
served  3.426  Minnesota  children.  If  Florida 
estimates  85.000  breakfast-less  children,  how 
many  do  we  have  In  Minnesota? 

The  general  nutritional  situation  can  be 
looked  at  In  another  way.  Every  person  re- 
ceiving welfare  assistance  Is  eligible  auto- 
matically for  food  assistance.  But  even  If  all 
of  the  p>ersons  presently  receiving  help  from 
either  the  Direct  Commodity  Pood  program 
or  the  Pood  Stamp  program  In  Minnesota 
were  assumed  to  be  welfare  recipients  (and 
they  almost  certainly  are  not  all  welfare  re- 
cipients) these  programs  would  be  reaching 
only  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  144,000 
persons  receiving  welfare  assistance  In  Min- 
nesota In  November  1968. 

Furthermore,  some  of  the  same  admln- 
Istrattse  problems  evident  In  these  food  pro- 
. grama,  nationally  are  probably  present  in 
Minnesota  as  well.  I  should  expect  that  there 
would  be  less  tokenism  and  harassment  In 
Minnesota  than  In  most  states,  but  It  Is  true 
that  some  Minnesota  counties  distribute  as 
few  as  15  of  the  22  Commodity  Pood  items 
available  and  that  none  of  the  Minnesota 
counties  have  more  than  one  distribution 
point  for  commodities.  As  we  would  expect 
in  Minnesota,  there  are  some  impressive  vol- 
unteer efforts  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency, 
most  notably  in  Pope.  Douglas,  and  Lyon 
coimties.  according  to  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 
These  are  the  basic  questions: 
How  many  of  the  170,000  Minnesota  school 
children  In  schools  which  do  not  have  School 
Ltinch  Programs  are  undernoiurished? 

How  many  of  the  507,000  school  children 
participating  in  the  School  Lunch  Program 
should  be  receiving  free  lunches  but  are 
not?  How  many  of  the  360.000  children  who 
are  not  receiving  lunches  In  schools  which 
have  the  program  should  be  participating, 
probably  'through  free  lunches? 

How  many  eligible  welfare  recipients  are 
not  receiving  food  supplements  of  any  kind? 
How  many  eligible  families  do  not  partici- 
pate In  food  supplement  programs  because 
of  administrative  or  Information  problems, 
or  because  the  counties  in  which  they  live 
do  not  have  any  program  at  all? 

Tragically,  we  do  not  know  the  answers 
to  these  questions.  But  we  should  know 
them,  so  that  we  can  deal  with  the  problems 
they  reflect,  and  I  hope  we  will  find  them 
out. 

SUPPLEMENT.^,   FOOD   AND    EMERGENCY    SERVICES 
PROGRAMS 

In  addition,  other  sjieclal  federal  nutri- 
tional programs  could  be  more  widely  used 
In  Minnesota. 

One  such  program  is  USDA's  new  Supple- 
mental Pood  program  under  which  doctors 
are  permitted  to  prescribe  food  for  mothers 
and  young  children  whom  they  diagnose  as 
suffering  from  malnutrition.  This  program 
Is  aimed  directly  at  those  most  susceptible 
to  the  crippling  effects  of  malnutrition,  and 
It  should  be  adopted  as  widely  as  possible 
in  Minnesota. 

Another  program  which  might  be  expanded 
In  Minnesota  Is  the  Emergency  Pood  and 
Medical  Services  program  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Under  this  program 
outreach  workers  tour  areas  with  substantial 
poverty-striken  populations,  informing  eU- 
glble  residents  of  the  help  available  to  them, 
offering  Information  on  proper  nutritional 
practices,  and  providing  direct  aid  In  cases 
of  severe  need.  Recently  I  was  able  to  help 


establish  one  such  program  on  the  Leech 
Lake  Indian  Reservation,  and  we  certainly 
should  have  others. 

A    NUTRPTION   SURVEY   FOR   MINNESOTA 

I  have  gone  on  at  some  length  to  sketch 
the  character  of  nutritional  problems  and 
program  deficiencies  at  the  state  and  national 
levels.  Regrettably,  we  must  speculate  on  the 
basis  of  general  Income  figures  about  the  ex- 
tent and  location  of  the  hungry  in  Minne- 
sota. 

To  improve  the  basis  of  our  information,  I 
would  be  happy  to  join  with  you  in  asking 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Ser^-lce  to  expand  Its 
National  Nutrition  Survey  to  Include  Minne- 
sota. As  an  alternative.  Minnesota,  like  New 
York,  might  enUst  the  expert  nutritionists 
available  within  the  State  In  a  comprehensive 
nutrition  survey  of  Its  own.  If  we  are  to  deal 
with  malnutrition  effectively  In  Minnesota, 
we  will  need  expert  assistance  to  Identify 
Its  Bpeclflc  locations,  Its  magnitude,  and  the 
measures  which  might  be  taken  to  alleviate 
It. 

Since  it  is  unlikely,  however,  that  such 
a  survey  would  come  quickly  enough  or  be 
state-wide  in  its  application,  I  urge  you  to 
establish  quickly  a  State  Conunlsslon  on 
Human  Nutrition  to  examine  all  aspects  of 
the  problem  of  malnutrition  In  Minnesota. 
This  Committee  might  be  composed  of  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  representatives  of  such 
programs  as  the  Direct  Commodity  Pood  pro- 
gram, the  Pood  Stamp  Program,  the  School 
Lunch  and  Breakfast  programs,  the  OEO's 
Emergency  Pood  and  Medical  Sen'ices  Pro- 
gram, and  USDA's  new  Supplemental  Pood 
Program.  It  could  also  usefully  draw  on  the 
expect  knowledge  available  at  our  universi- 
ties and  the  practical  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  food  industry  in  Minnesota.  It  should 
include  welfare  officers,  Public  Health  special- 
ists, and  a  wide  range  of  interested  and 
knowledgeable  citizens. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Commission  could 
begin  work  Immediately  so  that.  If  possible. 
It  could  present  this  session  of  the  legislature 
with  proposals  to  make  our  State  govern- 
ment a  full  participant  In  the  growing  effort 
to  eradicate  hunger.  The  Committee  might 
then  continue  the  preparation  of  a  compre- 
hensive report  that  details  the  location  and 
extent  of  hunger  in  Minnesota,  outlines  ex- 
isting programs  for  Its  alleviation,  and  pre- 
sents a  comprehensive  plan  to  commit  all 
available  State  resources  to  a  coordinated 
fedoral-state-local-prtvate  campaign  against 
hunger. 

Several  states  have  committed  themselves 
to  such  efforts.  In  North  Carolina,  for  exam- 
ple. Governor  Moore  has  made  the  eradication 
of  hunger  the  keystone  of  his  administration. 
Toward  this  end  North  Carolina  has  spon- 
sored a  careful  study  of  the  nutritional  re- 
quirements of  its  citizens:  examined  the  fail- 
ures of  Federal  Food  programs:  called  on 
every  State  agency  with  responsibility  In  the 
area  of  nutrition  to  report  on  Its  present  ef- 
forts and  lay  plans  for  expanding  these  ef- 
forts: urged  county  officials  to  adopt  and 
encourage  participation  in  existing  food  pro- 
grams; convened  a  state-wide  "opportunity 
group"  to  coordinate  state  efforts  and  to  en- 
list the  help  of  private  industry  and  charita- 
ble groufjs;  assisted  new  nutrition  education 
programs  In  many  counties;  and,  most  Im- 
portant, appropriated  state  fimds  to  help 
needy  persons,  poor  counties,  and  weak  school 
districts  to  participate  In  useful,  but  often 
too  costly.  Federal  programs. 

I  note  also,  in  today's  newspapers,  that 
Governor  Rockefeller  has  asked  the  New  York 
State  legislature  to  require  that  every  county 
participate  In  the  Pood  Stamp  program  as 
soon  as  adequate  Federal  funds  are  available, 
and  to  require  that  counties  participate  In 
the  Direct  Commodity  Food  program  until 
Food  Stamp  participation  is  possible. 

We  need  not  Imitate  the  North  Carolina 
or  New  York  efforts,  but  we  should  emulate 
their  resolution  to  act  quickly  and  effectively 


at  the  State  level  to  eradicate  hunger.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  you  will  act  now  by  estab- 
lishing a  Commission  on  Human  Nutrition. 

I  will  enthusiastically  support  any  slgnlfi- 
cant  new  efforts  at  the  State  level  and  con- 
tinue my  own  efforts  to  Improve  food  assist- 
ance programs  at  the  Federal  level. 

As  public  officials,  we  share  responsibility 
for  the  pitifully  Inadequate  public  efforts  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  the  hungry 
In  America.  But  assessing  blame  will  not  feed 
anyone.  What  we  must  share  In  the  future 
instead  Is  a  firm  resolve  to  move  together  in 
a  noD-partlsan  attack  which  will  draw  all  of 
our  resources — local,  state,  federal,  and  pri- 
vate— Into  a  united  drive  against  hunger. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  In  this 
effort. 

I  Sincerely. 

1  Walter  F.  Mondalf 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  looking 
at  the  Minnesota  counties  which  do  par- 
ticipate, one  of  them  delivers  food  stamps 
to  only  8  percent  of  those  needing  theni: 
another  to  5  percent:  another  to  3  per- 
cent; many  others  to  3  percent  and  5 
percent  and  other  kinds  of  token  per- 
centages. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  there  are  a  few- 
counties  doing  better,  but  the  same  pat- 
tern exists  in  Minnesota  as  in  other 
States.  It  shows  that  we  have  only  a  token 
food  stamp  program  in  this  country.  We 
talk  about  ending  hunger  but  we  are  not 
acting  to  alleviate  it. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  meet  here  today, 
there  are  millions  of  Americans,  of  all 
ages,  all  races,  all  beliefs,  who  are  hungry 
and  suffer  from  malnutrition.  We  are 
robbing  many  of  our  children  of  the 
promise  of  a  decent  life  because  Con- 
gresses have  not  fully  met  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  now  is  the  time  for  this 
Congress  to  act. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McGrOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  sup- 
port the  substitute  food-stamp  bill  in- 
troduced today  by  Senator  McGovern, 
myself,  and  other  colleagues. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  the  outset  of 
my  comments  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  especially  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Louisiana.  Sen- 
ator Ellender,  should  be  commended  for 
the  excellent  efforts  which  they  have 
made,  first  earlier  in  this  session  to  in- 
crease the  1970  authorization  for  food 
stamps  to  $750  million  and  for  the  many 
improvements  which  they  have  made  in 
the  bill  recently  reported  to  the  floor. 

However,  in  view  of  the  massive  na- 
tional concern  for  the  problem  of  mal- 
nutrition at  this  time,  I  think  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  we  do  not  miss 
the  opportunity  to  pass  a  food-stamp  bill 
which  would  encompass  all  the  improve- 
ments needed  in  the  food-stamp  pro- 
gram to  eliminate  malnutrition  in  this 
country. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs,  I  have  become  extremely  sensi- 
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live  to  the  suffering  and  hardship  felt 
by  those  many  Americans  who  lack  an 
adequate  diet. 

I  believe  It  would  be  extremelv  un- 
fortunate if  the  Senate  would  pass  a 
food-stamp  bill  which  would  only  pro- 
vide a  limited  amount  of  progress  to- 
ward the  elimination  of  malnutrition  in 
this  country;  a  goal  which  I  believe  Is 
shared  by  all  Americans.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  have  joined  with  Senator 
McGovern  and  other  members  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs  in  the  introduction  of 
a  substitute  bill  which  would  go  that 
e.xtra  mile  needed  to  reach  our  goal  of 
an  adequate  diet  for  all  Americans  re- 
gardless of  income. 

If  we  are  to  span  the  nutrition  gap, 
then  we  must  build  a  bridge  based  on 
the  food  stamp  program  which  does  not 
fall  short  of  reaching  the  goal  supported 
by  all  Americans— an  adequate  diet  for 
all. 

tTNANIMOTJS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
pending  McGovern  substitute,  and  all 
amendments  thereto,  occur  not  later 
than  3:45  p.m.;  in  the  meantime,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr.  Mc- 
Govern) and  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana <Mr.  Ellender),  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  would  like  to  make  a  minor 
modification  of  the  pending  substitute. 
I  send  it  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 

Senator  wish  to  modify  his  amendment' 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  the  amendment  is  modified  as 

the  Senator  requests. 

The  modification  is  on  page  7  liiie  2 
of  the  substitute  strike  'two-thirds"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "one-half" 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  just  have  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  modification  relates  to  the  mat- 
ter of  free  food  stamps.  Instead  of  mak- 
ing families  eligible  for  free  food  stamps 
when  they  have  an  income  of  $80  a 
month  or  less,  this  is  a  somewhat  more 
conservative  amendment.  It  would  set 
that  figure  at  approximatelv  $60.  The 
formula  would  be  one-half  the  current 
amount  necessary  to  purchase  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary-  under  section  7 'a) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  purpose  of  that 
modification  is  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest made  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia <Mr.  Spong),  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  the  substitute  bill,  that  would  take 
a  somewhat  more  conservative  approach 
on  the  matter  of  free  food  stamps.  Other- 
wise the  substitute  bill  stands  as  orig- 
inally offered. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoi-um 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
time  to  be  taken  out  of  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes,  to  be  taken  out 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
will  be  taken  out  of  the  time  of  the 
Senator   from   South   Dakota. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  required  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
February  18.  I  joined  with  several  of  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  fight  for  full 
funding  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
trition and  Human  Needbs.  At  that  time, 
we  were  concerned  with  the  need  to  ex- 
tend, full  blown,  the  life  of  that  com- 
mittee, in  order  to  continue  to  investi- 
gate the  problems  of  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition in  our  society.  Authorization  for 
full  funding  was  approved  by  this  Sen- 
ate, and  the  committee  has  been  con- 
ducting its  very  thorough  investigation. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Mc- 
Govern. that  investigation  has  produced 
indisputable  evidence  of  the  tragic  con- 
sequences of  hunger  and  deprivation. 
The  information  about  poor  nutrition 
and  inadequate  food,  gathered  and  pre- 
sented to  the  American  public,  leaves  no 
question  that  this  problem  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  in  our  society. 

Today,  we  are  concerned  not  with  con- 
tinuing the  committee's  investigation, 
although  that  remains  as  a  yet  unfin- 
ished task;  Instead,  we  are  concerned 
\^ith  a  propKJsal  to  help  meet  the  needs 
that  have  already  been  explicitly  docu- 
mented. 

The  current  Federal  food  stamp  pro- 
gram serves  only  3.2  million  of  the  cur- 
rently estimated  25  mlUion  poor  and  13 
million  near  poor.  Combined  in  these 
groups,  are  those  people  whose  incomes 
place  them  in  substantial  danger  of  be- 
ing malnourished. 

Suppose  the  disbursement  to  farmers 
eligible  to  receive  Federal  payments  for 
holding  the  ceiling  on  their  production 
of  food  was  limited  to  just  a  few  of  the 
eligible  farmers.  If  that  payment  were 
made  to  farmers  on  the  same  limited 
basis  that  food  stamps  are  issued  to  the 
hungry  poor,  then  193.000  farmers  would 
have  received  subsidy  payments  instead 
of  the  2.3  million  farmers  who  got  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  checks  last  year. 

Eligible  people  who  might  be  able  to 
eat  better  with  Fedei-al  food  stamps  live 
in  every  county  in  the  United  States. 
Yet.  the  stamp  program  is  currently  scrib- 
ing only  16  percent  of  all  hungry  Ameri- 
cans in  the  Nation's  coimties. 

Imagine.  If  you  will,  what  It  would 
mean  if  the  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
vided adequate  diets  for  just  16  percent 
of  the  men  in  every  military  unit.  That 
could  never  happen  because  the  DOD 
does  not  let  itself  become  embroiled  in 


debates  about  the  relationsliip  between 
good  nutrition  and  desired  productivity. 
They  know  a  himgry  soldier  is  not  an  ef- 
fective soldier.  Only  when  we  are  asked 
to  consider  food  assistance  for  the  poor 
do  we  make  probing  inquiries  about  the 
value  of  an  adequate  diet.  Only  then  do 
we  make  microscopic  investigations  into 
the  proposed  cost  of  putting  enough  food 
into  the  mouths  of  the  hungry. 

Public  debates  about  the  coimtrv's 
ability  to  feed  the  poor  pointlessly  end 
in  a  wrangle  about  money,  loss  of  person- 
al incentives  and  concern  over  proilng 
the  relationship  between  good  nutrition 
and  desired  productivity.  But  in  the 
largest  Federal  food  assistance  program 
administered  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, these  irrelevant  concerns  are 
never  debated.  In  fiscal  year  1970.  DOD 
plans  to  expend  nearly  $4  billion  to  feed 
3.5  million  servicemen  at  an  annual  rate 
of  considerably  over  $1,100  per  person. 
This  compares  with  the  administration 
budget  for  food  assistance  for  the  poor 
which  would  allegedly  service  8  million 
poor  people  at  a  cost  of  $1,226  billion,  or 
an  annual  rate  of  $145  per  person.  That 
ratio  of  nearly  8  to  1  in  favor  of  the 
armed  services  can  only  make  the  poor 
firmly  convinced  that  their  Government 
is  not  fighting  the  real  enemy. 

For  a  family  that  is  poor,  the  enemy 
that  gnaws  away  throughout  each  day  of 
their  dreary,  hollow  existence  is  their 
constantly  undernourished,  anemic  diets. 
Even  for  those  participating  in  the  food 
stamp  program,  there  is  no  provision  to 
insure  that  recipients  will  enjoy  an  ade- 
quate, healthy  diet.  They  get,  instead, 
the  crumbs  of  a  cruelly  administered 
fraud.  Our  Government  has  estimated 
that  more  than  $3  billion  is  needed  to 
provide  an  economy,  low-cost  diet  for  all 
poor  families— a  diet,  that  was  admit- 
tedly designed  for  emergency  situations 
to  meet  food  needs  for  a  very  few  days. 
Yet,  the  total  food  benefits  planned  by 
the  administration  for  fiscal  1970  fall  $2 
billion  short  of  that  amount.  It  falls 
nearly  $4  billion  short  of  the  amount 
needed  to  provide  a  more  nutritious  low- 
budget  diet  which  has  been  prescribed  as 
the  absolute  minimum  a  family  needs  to 
achieve  nutritional  adequacy  over  a 
period  of  time. 

In  other  words,  we  are  being  woefully 
unfair  and  dishonest  with  the  poor,  when 
an  admittedly  weak  program  is  approved 
to  meet  the  serious  nutritional  needs  of 
millions  of  Americans.  We  know  that  the 
current  food  stamp  program  cannot  buy 
enough  nutritious  food  to  feed  a  poor 
family.  Yet,  it  is  the  cost  of  this  soup  line 
pix)gram  which  is  used  to  measure  the 
total  cost  for  feeding  the  hiingrv.  It  is 
astounding  that  over  the  years  we  can 
continue  these  pitiful  illusions. 

If  the  needs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
were  met  in  the  same  way.  American  life 
might  be  considerably  different.  What 
would  be  happening  In  Vietnam  if,  when 
the  Pentagon  asks  for  500  jet  fighters, 
funds  are  made  available  to  procure 
only  100? 

Dr.  Charles  Upton  Lowe,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Nutrition  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  notes: 

We  have  a  reasonable  set  of  figures  upon 
wlilch  to  estimate  the  doUar  cost  of  relieving 
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malnutrition.  Pood  to  meet  the  needs  of  an 
adult  costfl  approximately  one  dollar  a  day; 
Infants,  during  the  period  they  are  bottle 
fed,  need  36  cents  a  day  for  milli.  Extrapo- 
lating these  flgnres  to  national  need,  one 
can  estimate  that  In  addition  to  the  preecnt 
food  programs,  we  must  spend  another  3  bil- 
lion dollars  If  we  are  to  provide  adequate 
food  for  all  those  In  America  who  are  now 
suffering  some  degree  of  malnutrition.  The 
cost,  although  great  in  dollars.  Is  a  small 
fraction  of  the  gross  national  product;  less 
than  one  third  of  one  percent  and  mlnlscule 
compared  to  the  social  cost  of  failure  to  feed 
hungry  people. 

Senator  Robert  Kennedys  1967  obser- 
vations of  the  seriousness  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  Mississippi  focused  na- 
tional attention  on  this  problem.  His 
concerns  have  hastened  our  considera- 
tion of  ways  to  improve  the  program 
so  that  more  of  the  poor,  including  those 
with  no  income  at  all.  can  maintain  an 
adequate  diet. 

Later,  that  year.  Senator  Kennedy 
joined  with  our  very  able  colleague  from 
New  York  ( Senator  Javits  >  to  submit  the 
PartJi'ership  for  Health  Amendments  of 
1967t"lTiat  provision  called  for  a  com- 
prehensive national  survey  of  the  inci- 
dence and  location  of  serious  hunger  and 
malnutrition  and  related  health  prob- 
lems. Since  then,  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice initiated  and  is  conducting  the  na- 
tional nutrition  survey.  Under  Dr.  Arnold 
Schaefer's  direction,  this  survey  has  al- 
ready verified  instances  of  starvation  and 
neglect. 

Because  of  Robert  Kermedy's  insist- 
ence to  highlight  the  national  hunger 
problem,  the  celebrated  CBS  report 
"Hunger  in  America'  developed  a  sym- 
pathetic stirring  for  American  TV  \iew- 
ers.  Perhaps,  that  documentary  has  done 
more  than  any  other  single  event  to 
awaken  the  public  to  this  national  shame. 

Senator  McGovern's  bill  is  designed 
to  realistically  meet  the  food  needs  of 
the  poor.  By  citing  only  selected  features 
of  Senator  McGovern's  proposal,  we  see 
that  his  bill  will  authorize  free  food 
stamps  for  5  million  poor  Americans. 
They  represent  the  20  percent  of  all  the 
poor,  whose  total  income  is  less  than 
$1,000  per  year.  Over  1  million  of  these 
very  poor  have  no  cash  income  at  all. 
This  is  a  provision  that  was  offered  more 
than  2  years  ago. 

In  June  1967,  Robert  Kennedy  asked 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  OrvUle  Free- 
man, to  issue  free  food  stamps.  Senator 
Kennedy  asserted  that  the  minimum 
payment  must  be  reduced  permanently 
to  zero  for  people  who  have  no  income. 
Today's  bill  offered  by  Senator  McGov- 
ERN  will  also  provide  for  an  allotment  of 
food  stamps  that  is  large  enough  to  buy 
a  nutritious  diet.  It  is  not  a  continua- 
tion of  the  present  watered  down  pro- 
gram that  weakly  attempts  to  buy  a  poor 
family  the  skimpy  diet  designed  for 
emergency  use. 

And  finally,  this  bill  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  operate  a  food 
stamp  program  whenever  local  ofBcials 
refuse  to  recognize  and  meet  the  needs 
of  the  hungry  poor.  I  am  pleased  to  give 
my  full  support  to  Senator  McGovern. 
He  has  compiled  in  this  bill  the  pro- 
visions that  are  necessary  to  begin  a  sin- 
cere attack  on  hunger  induced  by 
poverty. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  for  the  excel- 
lent statement  he  has  made  today,  for 
the  leadership  he  has  provided  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs,  and  for  the  excellent  work  he  has 
done  as  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Indian  Education  which  has  been 
looking  into  the  problems  of  that  ne- 
glected group  of  citizens.  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  contribution  the  Senator 
has  made. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  adopt  the  proposed 
amendment  as  a  substitute  bill.  There 
are  -many  things  that  do  not  fit  the  sit- 
uation at  all.  These  are  some  points 
which  we  should  consider: 

First,  rather  than  allow  the  elderly  to 
give  stamps  to  nonprofit  organizations 
and  commissaries  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  it  would  be  simpler  to  meet 
their  needs  through  other  programs. 

Second,  under  the  substitute  simul- 
taneous operation  of  commodity  distri- 
bution and  food  stamp  progrtuns  must 
continue  until  participation  of  the  food 
stamp  program  equals  the  previous  par- 
ticipation in  the  commodity  program. 
Thus,  simultaneous  operation,  with  its 
duplication  of  effort,  could  go  on  for 
a  long  time. 

Third,  the  substitute  amendment,  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
and  others  requires  distribution  of 
stamps  and  collection  of  charges  by  the 
Post  OfiBce.  Too  many  persons  have  had 
trouble  getting  mail  lately  with  an  over- 
worked Post  Office  Department,  and  it 
does  not  seem  that  we  should  put  this 
additional  burden  on  the  Post  Office  un- 
til they  are  able  to  handle  the  excessive 
work  which  is  already  loaded  on  them. 

Fourth,  the  amendment  offered  re- 
quires establishment  of  the  program  in 
every  area  after  January  1,  1971.  Yet, 
the  appropration  authorization  for  fis- 
cal 1972  is  only  $2.5  billion,  and  heaven 
knows  what  little  distance  that  would  go 
if  we  complied  with  the  rest  of  the 
amoidment. 

Fifth,  the  amendment  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  administer 
the  program  nationally  or  in  any  area 
through  a  nonprofit  organization.  We 
can  see  the  difficulties  which  would  be 
encountered  in  that  situation,  with  the 
nonprofit  organizations  all  vying  with 
each  other  to  see  who  would  run  the  food 
stamp  program. 

Sixth,  the  amendment  relieves  the 
States  of  the  cost  of  issuing  coupons  and 
collecting  charges  for  food  stamps,  and 
this  further  lessens  the  Gtate's  responsi- 
bility in  a  cooperative  program. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  reason  in  the 
world  why  we  should  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  several  of  our  very  well- 
meaning  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GuRNEY  in  the  chair) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  only  6  minutes  remaining. 
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Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  argimient  just  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  is  a 
very  important  one.  I  think  the  answer 
to  it  is  that  this  is  an  alternate  plan  for 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  dealing  with  certain  funda- 
mental changes  which  overshadow  the 
particular  matters  to  which  my  beloved 
colleague,  Senator  Aiken,  has  called  at- 
tention— that  is,  they  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  free  food  stamps. 

The  level  is  now  down  to  $60  a  month. 
It  deftlfi  with  the  adequacy  of  the  stamp 
allotment  which  reqiUres  $125  a  month 
for  a  low-cost  food  plan,  and  it  makes 
national  eligibility  standards  and  there- 
fore insures  that  we  will  not  have  the 
situation  in  which  10  percent  of  the 
counties  in  the  country  have  no  plan  of 
any  kind.  These  are  critically  important 
things,  and  I  consider  also  very  impor- 
tant the  bypassing  provision. 

I  am  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee  which  Senator  McGovern 
has  so  very  ably  and  brilliantly  led;  and 
we  found  county  after  county  in  which, 
no  matter  what  you  do  whether  people 
are  starving  or  not  the  county  just  will 
not  take  corrective  action.  If  we  are  going 
to  be  stymied  by  that,  then  the  United 
States  is  not  performing  'ts  obligation 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  as  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs,  I  proudly  join  in  sponsoring  the 
substitute  food  stamp  bill — an  urgently 
needed  reform  measure  to  eliminate 
the  Intolerable  conditions  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  from  our  Nation. 

I  think  it  significant  that  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  select  committee — on  a  bi- 
partisan basis — joined  in  sponsoring  the 
ssbstltute  food  stamp  bill.  As  members 
of  the  select  committee,  we  have — in  the 
course  of  our  9 -month  investigation  of 
the  extent  of  hunger  in  this  Nation- 
witnessed  firsthand  the  evils  of  mal- 
nutrition and  the  inadequacy  of  the  pres- 
ent food  stamp  program. 

I  would  like  to  express  pride  in  the 
fact  that  this  administration  has  over- 
come some  of  the  redtape  and  bureauc- 
racy which  has  entangled  its  predeces- 
sors and  has  brought  us  from  discovery 
of  a  national  problem  to  a  commitment 
to  take  action  to  deal  with  malnutrition 
and  hunger. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  par- 
ticularly its  chairman.  Senator  Ellender, 
for  acknowledging  the  need  for  an  ex- 
panded stamp  program  as  evidenced  by 
his  leadership  in  the  Senate's  passage  of 
the  $750,000,000  emergency  food  stamp 
authorization  several  weeks  ago. 

However,  I  do  not  feel  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  goes  far  enough  in  providing 
the  expansion  and  reform  in  the  food 
stamp  program  which  is  so  desperately 
needed.  If  we  are  to  really  get  the  .iob 
done  and  effect  meaningful  food  stamp 
reform,  then  I  believe  that  we  must  adopt 
the  substitute  bill  and  reject  that  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

The  substitute  bill  as  I  have  indicated 
would  provide  the  needed  reforms  in  the 
stamp  program  including  free  stamps  for 


families  of  four  whose  income  Is  less  than 
$60  per  month;  a  stamp  coupon  allot- 
ment for  families  of  four  at  an  amount 
not  less  than  the  USDA  low-cost  food 
plan  of  approximately  $125  per  month, 
and  national  eligibility  standards  which 
would  allow  families  of  four  with  income 
less  than  $4,000  per  year  to  participate 
in  the  stamp  program. 

Mr.  President,  these  provisions  in  the 
substitute  bill  are  similar  to  provisions 
in  the  food  stamp  section  of  my  omnibus 
hunger  biU,  which  I  introduced  several 
weeks  ago.  They  were  needed  then  and 
they  are  needed  now.  If  we  can  give  away 
free  commodity  foods,  then  we  can  and 
should  do  no  less  for  the  neediest  re- 
cipients of  food  stamps.  I  think  that  free 
food  stamps  would  go  a  long  way  in 
meeting  the  food  needs  of  such  recipi- 
ents, whose  incomes  are  less  than  $60 
a  month  for  a  family  of  four. 

Regarding  the  coupon  allotment  of  ap- 
proximately $1,500  per  year,  we  should 
certainly  provide  this  much  food  to  the 
very  needy  in  our  country.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics estimated  that  in  1967,  the  average 
low-level  standard  food-at-home  budget 
for  a  family  of  four  ranged  from  $1,433 
to  $2,120  in  metropolitan-urban  areas  of 
the  United  States  and  from  $1,369  to 
S2.059  in  nonmetropolitan  areas — popu- 
lation from  2,500  to  50,000  In  the  North- 
eastern region  of  the  United  States, 
which  includes  New  York,  the  range  was 
from  $1,503  to  $2,237. 

We  should  not  hestitate  to  provide  eli- 
gibility to  those  households  where  annual 
income  is  imder  $4,000 — especiallv  since 
the  average  low-level  standard  of  total 
budget  expenses  for  a  family  of  four  is 
S5,473  in  the  South  alone — if  we  hope  to 
someday  see  such  families  no  longer  in 
need  for  such  aid. 

The  committee  has  taken  a  step  for- 
ward in  food  stamp  reform,  but  with  all 
due  respect  to  its  members  who  worked 
so  long  and  hard  on  writing  the  bill,  we 
can  no  longer  take  steps  when  we  need 
to  take  giant  strides.  The  substitute  rep- 
resents the  strides  that  must  be  taken 
if  we  are  to  help  those  to  whom  the  doors 
of  economic  independence  and  adequate 
nutrition  have  been  closed  for  too  long. 
Let  us  open  those  doors,  Mr.  President. 
Let  us  open  those  doors  so  that  mothers 
will  no  longer  nave  to  stare  at  the  bloated 
bellies  of  their  malnourished  children 
and  so  that  empty  stomachs  will  no 
longer  exist  as  a  bar  to  gaining  a  full 
mind  for  many  millions  of  school  chil- 
dren who  live  in  poverty. 

Regarding  appropriations.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  substitute  bill  would  provide 
SI. 25  billion  for  fiscal  1970,  $2  billion 
for  1971  and  $2.5  billion  for  1972.  With- 
out these  funds,  we  caruiot  have  an  ex- 
panded and  meaningful  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. The  very  least  we  can  do  is  to 
fund  the  program  at  a  level  to  solve  the 
problem. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  view  this  sub- 
stitute bill  as  an  important  interim 
measure  at  least  imtil  a  comprehensive 
and  adequate  welfare  reform  program  is 
enacted  to  provide  monetary  payments 
at  a  high  enough  level  to  permit  food 
stamps  to  be  discontinued  without  hard- 
ship to  recipients.  It  would  be  unjust  and 
unfair  to  phase  out  food  stamps  before 


adequate  welfare  reform  is  enacted.  We 
must  meet  the  need  right  now.  and  I 
believe  that  the  substitute  stamp  bill  will 
provide  the  program  and  funds  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  that  goal. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Mr.  President,  we 
will  be  judged  morally  as  a  great  Nation, 
not  only  by  our  general  well-being,  but 
also  by  how  well  we  provide  for  those 
who  have  too  little. 

Therefore,  we  are  not  doing  anything 
overgenerous  in  this  substitute  bill.  We 
are  simply  recognizing  the  reality  that 
this  coimtry  regiirgitates  when  it  thinks 
about  the  fact  that  there  are  many  peo- 
ple in  this  country  who  are  so  malnour- 
ished that  they  are  on  the  verge  of  star- 
vation. Yet.  that  is  the  finding  of  fact 
that  affects  5  million  American  families. 

If  oiu-  country  cannot  morally  gird  it- 
self up  to  do  something  remotely  ade- 
quate about  it,  it  is  a  pretty  sad  day.  In 
other  words,  instead  of  looking  at  this 
through  the  wrong  end  of  the  telescope, 
at  subsidies  and  particular  regulations, 
remember,  the  House  has  not  acted,  and 
they  can  tie  up  any  particular  minor 
detail  that  we  do  not  cover  in  this  sub- 
stitute. 

We  have  to  look  at  the  fimdamental 
thrust  of  what  has  aroused  the  conscience 
of  this  country  to  an  extent  greater  than 
did  the  war  on  poverty  or  anything  in  the 
welfare  field.  This  is  the  fact  that  medi- 
cal testimony  has  proven  and  demon- 
strated that  manj'  Americans — an  esti- 
mate of  5  million  families — are  affected 
by  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

The  substitute  makes  minimal  provi- 
sion and  it  differs  from  the  basic  measure 
before  the  Senate  in  the  fundamental 
point — that  we  will  not  allow  a  family  to 
starve  because  it  does  not  have  the  money 
to  pay  for  food  stamps,  and  that  we  w-ill 
not  allow  any  political  entity,  a  coimty 
or  otherwise,  to  frustrate  the  conscience 
of  the  United  States  in  providing  for  peo- 
ple who  can  find  no  income  for  food — not 
to  mention  other  basic  necessities  of  life. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause it  settles  the  basic  question  of  prin- 
ciple in  a  reasonable  and  modest  way.  I 
hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
adopt  the  substitute  and  do  its  part  to 
deal  with  what  is  a  blot  on  the  national 
escutcheon  and  an  affront  to  the  national 
conscience  that  demonstrably,  htmdreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans  go  to  bed  him- 
gry  every  night  is  something  which  I  do 
not  think  any  American  wants  to  tolerate, 
however  we  may  differ  on  any  other  ques- 
tion. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  substitute  means  a 
rewriting  of  the  whole  bill.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  spent  4 
days  in  hearings  and  2  or  3  days  in  mark- 
ing up  the  bill.  The  only  opposition  was 
from  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
There  was  some  opposition  to  a  provision 
in  the  bill  relating  to  granting  free 
stamps  to  people  receiving  incomes  of  less 
than  $40  or  $60. 

But  this  Is  a  very  liberal  bill.  It  Is  not 
the  same  as  the  law  we  now  have  on  the 
statute  books,  by  any  means.  In  this  bill, 
I  read  from  section  3  f  a  i  : 

The  face  value  of  the  coupon  allotment 
which  State  agencies  shall  be  authorized  to 


Issue  to  any  households  certified  as  eligible 
to  participate  In  the  food  stamp  program 
shall  be  In  such  amount  as  the  Secrettwy 
determines  to  be  the  cost  of  a  nutritionally 
adequate  dle^. 

Mr,  President,  the  bill  provides  $750 
million  for  fiscal  year  1970.  The  testi- 
mony was  that  the  administration  could 
use  only  $610  million.  Therefore,  under 
the  bill  we  are  now  considering  we  are 
providing  $140  million  more  than  the 
administration  said  it  could  use. 

For  the  second  year  the  administrator 
would  have  $1.5  billion  and  a  carryover 
of  whatever  is  left  from  fiscal  year  1970. 
For  the  third  year  $1.5  billion  plus  what- 
ever is  carried  over  from  the  two  pre- 
ceding years  would  be  available. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  now  con- 
sidering is  a  vast  improvement  over  the 
law  that  is  now  on  the  statute  books.  The 
present  law  provides  that  the  recipient  of 
stamps  shall  pay  as  much  cash  for  stamps 
as  he  did  pay  in  the  past  and,  depending 
on  his  income,  he  would  receive  a  small 
bonus  of  stamps  for  that  much  cash. 

Under  the  old  rules  and  regtilatlons 
that  were  made  by  the  Secretary^  of  Agri- 
culture, a  person  paying  as  low  as  $2 
could  get  stamps  in  the  amount  of  $30, 
$40,  up  to  $50;  and  under  this  new  bill 
the  Secretary  could  even  go  further  than 
that. 

Under  the  new  bill  as  well  as  the  pres- 
ent law  administration  is  provided  at  the 
local  level.  In  other  words,  it  involves 
participation  by  the  State,  by  the  county, 
and  the  people. 

Under  the  substitute  bill,  if  a  county 
does  not  join  In  and  ask  for  the  program, 
the  Federal  Government  could  go  In  and 
establish  a  program  not  administered 
directly  by  the  Secretary  but  by  some 
association  which  he  chooses  to  do  the 
job. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  the  im- 
plications Involved  In  the  substitute  we 
are  now  considering.  We  have  not  had 
time  to  consider  all  of  the  provisions  of 
the  substitute  bill.  The  committee  spent 
much  time  In  producing  the  bill  which 
was  reported.  In  my  humble  judgment 
the  substitute  would  not  give  to  the  peo- 
ple the  diet  that  is  prescribed  in  the  bill 
that  we  have  presented  to  the  Senate  lor 
the  reason  that,  as  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  admitted  today,  the  money 
could  be  used  for  other  purposes  than  to 
buy  stamps. 

Our  bill  specifies  that  the  stamps  are 
to  be  used  to  provide  a  diet  which  the 
Secretarj'  determines  to  be  a  nutrition- 
ally adequate  diet.  That  is  prescribed  in 
the  bUl  itself. 

The  substitute  provides  that  the 
stamps  could  be  used  to  buy  soap — I  will 
refer  to  the  bill  for  the  other  language 
that  is  contained  in  the  provision. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  substitute  bill 
provides: 

The  term  ••food"  also  means  such  products 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary for  personal  cleanliness,  hygiene,  and 
home  sanitation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  could  mean  clothing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  could  mean  cloth- 
ing. It  could  mean  housing. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  could  mean  almost  any- 
thing pertaining  to  living  quarters. 
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Mr.  FT  LENDER.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  President,  the  proposals 
of  the  Senator  would  change  the  bill  alto- 
gether. On  local  administration  I  dare 
say  that  this  bill  would  not  give  to  the 
recipients  the  stamps  necessary  to  give 
them  an  adequate  diet.  The  local  admin- 
istration should  be  retained,  but  under 
the  substitute  bill  it  is  intended  that  ev- 
ery county  and  every  parish  in  the  United 
States  shall  have  a  program  of  food 
stamps:  and,  if  the  locality  does  not  do 
so,  if  it  does  not  follow  the  law  in  apply- 
ing for  it,  then,  as  I  said  a  while  ago 
the  Secretary  could  employ  an  associa- 
tion— the  Salvation  Army  or  the  Black 
Panthers,  or  what-have-you — to  operate 
the  program  in  the  counties  where  the 
local  authorities  refuse  or  have  reason 
not  to  desire  to  have  a  program. 

One  of  the  most  seriously  defective 
sections  in  the  bill  is  the  provision  for 
concurrent  operation  of  the  food  dis- 
tribution program,  which  does  not  pro- 
vide an  adequate  diet,  along  with  the 
-food -stamp  program,  permitting  partlcl- 
pants-to  purchase  less  than  that  which  is 
allotted  as  necessary  to  sui  adequate  diet, 
and  permitting  food  stamps  to  be  used 
for  a  wide  variety  of  nonfood  products 
instead  of  being  used  for  food. 

Now,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram as  envisioned  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  it  would  not 
require  $2.5  billion  but  probably  $5  bil- 
lion per  year  to  operate,  and  particularly 
when  the  bill  provides  that  the  moneys 
can  be  used  for  purposes  other  than  food. 
The  committee  felt  that  the  program 
for  food  stamps  should  be  relegated  to 
food  needs,  for  the  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing food  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  will  not  make  a  snap  judg- 
ment and  vote  for  this  substitute  in  lieu 
of  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee 
with  little  or  no  opposition  from  anyone 
except,  as  I  said,  a  few  who  desire  to  have 
free  stamps  ranging  from  $40  to  $60  to 
low  income  families. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AUCEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
say  that  we  are  charged  with  proceed- 
ing at  a  snail's  pace.  Now  we  are  rais- 
ing the  appropriation  authorization  from 
$340  million  to  $1.5  billion  in  2  years  and 
that  is  a  pretty  good  pace  for  a  snail. 
It  Is  more  than  a  400 -percent  increase. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  seen  a  more  serious  effort  to  come  up 
with  good  legislation  than  that  which  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
used  in  the  several  days  of  hearings  and 
the  several  days  of  markup  which  we 
employed.  We  came  out  with  a  bill  which 
is  really  revolutionary  in  the  amount  of 
the  increase  to  meet  the  problems  of 
hunger  in  this  Mation. 


The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
AncEN  I  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
•  Mr.  ELLENDER  I  both  have  stated  accu- 
rately what  happened  in  committee. 

With  only  the  reservation  on  the  part 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  that 
he  expected  to  offer  a  substitute  bill,  and 
the  reservations  of  about  four  Senators 
that  they  wanted  to  vote  for  free  food 
stamps  for  the  least  able  families,  there 
was  no  division  in  that  committee  of  13 
Senators  on  the  bill  when  it  was  reported. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  point  I  want 
to  mention,  which  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, is  the  fact  that  the  substitute  bill 
as  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  would  change  the  nature  of  the 
bill.  This  is  a  food  stamp  bill.  I  read 
only  these  words  from  the  substitute  bill : 

Tbe  term  "food"  also  means  such  products 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary for  personal  cleanliness,  hygiene,  and 
home  sanitation. 

That  means  soap,  toothpaste,  tooth- 
brushes. Lysol.  toilet  tissue,  and  any 
number  of  other  things  which  we  could 
mention  that  would  be  added  to  the 
articles  which  would  come  within  the 
purview  of  the  bill:  that  would  make  it 
not  at  all  a  food  stamp  bill  exclusively. 

I  hardly  need  mention  the  fact  that  a 
drive  would  be  made  by  many  industries 
to  get  in  under  the  purchases  which 
could  be  made  by  food  stamps,  if  this 
kind  of  provision  were  put  in  the  bill. 

The  second  thing  I  want  to  mention  is 
the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  override  the  Governor  and  the 
State  welfare  department  that  would  be 
given  by  the  substitute  bill.  It  is  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  that,  in  the  event  the 
State  welfare  department  has  not  man- 
aged the  program  well  or  does  not  ask 
for  a  program,  and  the  Governor  does 
not  ask  for  a  program,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  can,  on  his  own  motion,  bring 
food  stamps  into  any  county  and  have 
the  program  administered  by  a  nonprofit 
association  or  organization  of  his  choice, 
or  by  a  public  organization,  if  he  so 
chooses. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  is  consonant 
with  our  form  of  government,  then  I  fail 
to  recognize  it.  It  seems  to  me  it  seeks 
to  put  in  the  hands  of  a  Federal  agency, 
and  in  an  important  officer  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  power  to  override  en- 
tirely the  will  of  the  local  •ommunity, 
and  the  will  of  the  State,  that  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  use  of  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram. 

Incidentally,  there  may  be  units  that 
want  to  continue  the  commodity  distri- 
bution program,  which  can  be  done,  even 
under  the  committee  bill. 

The  third  point  I  want  to  mention  is 
the  excessive  amounts  that  would  be 
authorized  in  the  bill.  The  present  pro- 
gram for  1969  i5  $315  million.  The 
amount  authorized  for  1970  is  $340  mil- 
lion. The  committee  bill  raises  that  to 
$750  million — that  is  more  than  double — 
and  raises  that  by  doubling  it  to  $1.5  bil- 
lion for  1971:  and  for  the  same  amount, 
$1.5  billion  for  1972.  It  also  provides  for 
a  cumulative  use  of  the  authorizations 
and  appropriations.  So  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  what  is  provided  is  a  total  au- 
thorization of  $3.75  billion  for  the  3  years 
covered  by  the  committee  bill. 


Mr.  President,  the  substitute  bill  pro- 
ndea.  instead,  $5.75  billion,  or  exactly  $2 
billion  more  for  the  program  in  those 
3  years,  meaning  that  the  judgment  of 
the  committee,  after  hearing  all  the 
testimony,  is  considered  to  be  that  far 
off  in  its  effort  to  meet  the  practical 
problems  of  expansion  of  the  present 
existing  problems  within  those  3  years. 
I  want  to  give  full  credit  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  I  think  he  is  quite 
an  humanitarian.  He  appeared  before 
the  committee  more  than  once.  We  asked 
him  to  give  us  the  figures  as  to  what  he 
thought  could  be  spent  in  the  first  year, 
the  second  year,  and  the  third  year.  He 
did  so.  and  Senators  will  find  the  figures 
on  page  411  of  the  printed  record  of  the 
hearings. 

The  figures  are  as  follows:  That  in  the 
1970  year,  $610,000,000  could  be  spent: 
that  in  the  1971  year.  $1,517,000,000 
could  be  spent;  that  in  the  1972  year 
$1,742,000,000  could  be  spent— meaning 
that  he  found,  during  the  3  years,  that 
$3,870,000,000.  or  a  little  less  than  that, 
could  be  spent  by  expanding,  in  even,- 
practical  way  known  to  him  and  his  staff, 
this  verj' important  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  invite  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  only  a  slender  differ- 
ence between  the  total  for  3  years  as 
stated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  what  is  in  the  committee  bill.  It  is 
$3,750,000,000  In  the  committee  bill.  It 
is  S3.870.000.000  under  the  testimony  of 
the  SecretaiT  of  Agriculture. 

I  say  again  that  I  think  the  Secre- 
tary- of  Agriculture  is  an  humanitarian. 
He  is  as  good  an  humanitarian  as  any- 
one in  this  Chamber,  including  those  who 
press  for  adoption  of  the  substitute  bill. 
I  think  he  knows  a  good  deal  more  about 
administration  than  they  do  and  can  do. 
when  he  tells  the  commitee  what  he  told 
it.  I  believe  that  we  should  listen  to  him 
in  that  regard. 

Mr.  President,  in  these  days  of  fiscal 
difficulty,  shall  we  come  in  here  and  say 
that  we  want  to  authorize  nearly  $2  bil- 
lion more  than  he  says  can  possibly  be 
properly  spent  in  the  three  years  covered 
by  the  bill? 

The  next  point  I  want  to  make — I  am 
on  limited  time — is  the  practical  point 
that  I  think  we  will  make  Immensely 
harder  the  passage  of  any  appropriate 
legislation  if  we  adopt  the  substitute  bill. 
I  remind  Senators  that  several  months 
ago  we  passed  a  provision,  by  special 
resolution,  which  we  called  an  emergency 
resolution,  raising  the  authorization  to 
$750,000,000  for  1970.  We  had  hoped  that 
it  would  be  promptly  handled  in  the 
House.  It  has  not  been  so  handled.  It  is 
still  hanging  fire  over  there. 

For  us  to  come  up  now  with  this  figure. 
which  would  jump  this  year's  author- 
ization by  half  a  billion  dollars,  and  the 
years  into  the  future  even  more.  Mr. 
President,  is  just  like  putting  a  live 
match  in  grass  which  has  been  saturated 
with  gasoline.  We  have  no  chance  to  hope 
for  a  real  peaceful  working  out  of  this 
important  program.  We  have  got  a  lim- 
ited time  to  do  it  in.  We  are  already  3 
months  up  into  fiscal  1970,  and  we  just 
carmot  hope  for  a  practical  working  out 
of  that  problem  with  the  other  House. 
They  have  just  as  much  to  say  and  just 
as  much  infiuence  and  just  as  much  ob- 
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ligation  in  the  passage  of  this  measure 
as  have  we.  I  think  it  would  be  extremely 
unwise  from  the  practical  standix>lnt.  I 
am  sorry  that  I  cannot  feel  there  is  any 
practicality  at  all  in  the  substitute  pro- 
vision that  is  brought  here,  because  I 
think  it  offers  what  amounts  to  almost 
a  declaration  of  war  with  the  other  com- 
mittees at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol 
that  are  handling  this  type  of  legislation. 

It  is  my  very  strong  hope  that  the 
committee  bill  will  prevail  I  do  not  agree 
with  every  part  of  it.  but  we  came  out 
with  the  best  judgment  that  we  could 
agree  on  which  represented  the  vast  ma- 
jority feeling  of  that  committee,  and 
when  the  final  vote  came,  it  was  a  unani- 
mous vote  except  for  the  fact  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota reserved  the  right  to  offer  the  sub- 
stitute bill  here  on  the  floor,  which  this 
committee  had  had  before  it  and  which 
the  committee  had  declined  to  adopt  for 
reasons  that  we  thought  were  over- 
whelmingly powerful.  We  still  feel  that 
way.  We  feel  the  committee  bill  is  a  good 
job  We  hope  it  will  be  enacted  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  'Mr.  Young t. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  shortly  after  I  came  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  nearly  25  years  ago.  I  be- 
came a  cosponsor  of  food  stamp  legisla- 
tion with  the  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont <Mr.  Aiken  I.  I  have  been  a  co- 
sponsor  with  him  all  these  years  since. 
I  look  upon  Senator  Aiken  as  a  real  au- 
thority in  this  field.  He  favored  this  pro- 
gram long  before  most  Members  here 
even  thought  about  it  or  it  became  law. 

Tlie  chairman  of  the  committee.  Sen- 
ator ELLENDER,  has  glven  great  study  to 
this  very  worthwhile  program. 

I  think  our  committee  was  very  liberal 
In  authorizing  a  vast  amount  of  addi- 
tional money,  probably  far  more  than  we 
should  at  this  time.  I  do  not  think  dou- 
bling the  program  in  1  year  does  the 
program  or  the  recipients  of  it  any  good. 

1  think  a  more  moderate  expansion 
would  have  been  far  more  advisable. 

I  support  the  action  of  the  committee 
and  hope  the  substitute  bill  does  not 
prevail. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Wlio 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  California 
'Mr.  Murphy)  . 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  one 
question  on  a  point  on  which  the  Senator 
from  California  is  not  clear.  I  was  pres- 
ent at  the  hearings,  2  years  ago  in 
Massachusetts  which  I  think  possibly  be- 
gan to  focus  attention  generally  on  this 
situation.  We  found  a  circumstance  in 
one  of  the  Southern  States  brought  on  by 
new  legislation,  the  minimum  wage  law. 
as  applied  to  farm  labor  in  wh'ch  we 
found  there  were  a  number  of  people  in 
the  area  who  had  no  work  whatsoever, 
no  wages  whatsoever,  and  therefore  a 
very  definite  and  special  situation  was 
created  where  they  had  absolutely  no 
money  to  buy  stamps. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  is  there  a 
provision,  which  would  make  it  possible 


for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  ap- 
proach such  a  situation  as  an  emergency 
and,  under  these  pro%isions,  provide  food 
or  food  stamps  free  under  circumstances 
in  which  people  need  it  free,  having  no 
money  with  which  to  buy  the  stamps? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
state  to  my  good  friend  that  the  law  to- 
day has  a  provision  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  areas  where  a  food  stamp  program  is  in 
effect  there  shall  be  no  distribution  of  fed- 
erally owned  food  to  households  under  the 
authority  of  any  other  law  except  during 
emergency  situations  caused  by  natural  or 
other  disaster  as  determined  bv  the  Secre- 
tary. 

That  still  remains  the  law. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  In  other  words,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  administra- 
tor of  this  particular  bill,  could  declare 
that  there  was  an  emergency,  and  there- 
fore he  would  have  the  power  imder  the 
bill  to  provide  food  or  food  stamps  free? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  present 
law. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  very  much 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  that  anything  more  can  be 
said  than  what  has  already  been  stated. 

There  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  elab- 
orate a  little  more  than  I  did  a  while  ago. 
and  it  relates  to  the  direct  distribution 
program.  The  substitute  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  this  food  program  to  continue 
indefinitely  if  the  State  pays  the  cost  of 
administration  even  though  a  food  stamp 
program  becomes  effective. 

In  my  opinion,  and  as  I  think  all  of  us 
know,  the  direct  distribution  program 
has  been  a  failure  because  there  are  only 
22  different  commodities  that  are  now 
distributed  imder  that  program.  It  is  a 
ver\'  limited  program. 

If  that  program  of  free  distribution  of 
food  is  permitted  to  go  on.  it  will  mean 
the  Secretary  will  be  unable  to  provide 
for  an  adequate  diet  for  people.  I  am 
sure  that,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
food  is  free  under  the  program,  many 
will  be  tempted  to  accept  the  free  food 
rather  than  obtain  stamps  with  which 
they  can  buy  any  food  of  their  choosing. 

That  is  one  point  I  would  like  to 
emphasize. 

We  do  not  provide  that  alternative  in 
the  bill.  The  committee  bill  provides  that 
in  the  course  of  time  the  Secretary  can 
gradually  work  the  program  from  a  food 
distributing  program  to  a  food  stamp 
program. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  oppose  this  sub- 
stitute amendment.  It  is  not  the  proper 
way  to  legislate.  The  committee  has 
worked  diligently  on  the  committee  bill. 
It  analyzed  all  the  proposals  that  were 
made  on  this  subject,  heard  all  witnesses 
that  wished  to  be  heard,  had  the  coun- 
sel of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  committee,  had 
the  technical  assistance  of  experts  on 
this  program,  and  brought  out  a  bill  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  recog- 
nizes as  a  major  step  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem. 

On  Monday  the  Senator  had  17 
amendments  printed.  Some  are  alterna- 
tive provisions.  Probably  none  of  them 


are  identical  to  anything  in  the  Sena- 
tors bill.  S.  2014.  Many  of  them  are 
far  reaching  and  the  committee  has  had 
little  opportunity  to  look  into  them  from 
the  standpoint  of  pohcy.  Today  we  have 
a  complete  substitute,  which  we  have 
had  no  opportunity  to  examine.  We  do 
not  know  its  full  implications. 

If  It  is  a  compilation  of  the  amend- 
ments which  were  printed  and  available 
yesterday,  it  does  some  things  which  1 
do  not  believe  its  author  intended.  For 
Instance,  it  would  make  a  millionaire 
eligible  for  the  program  if  all  his  re- 
sources were  in  cash  or  non-lncome-pro- 
duclng  property.  It  would  repeal  the  Sec- 
retarj-'s  authority  to  limit  the  issuance  of 
stamps  to  the  amount  of  funds  available 
for  their  redemption.  It  would  make  cer- 
tification more  cumbersome  by  requir- 
ing an  affidavit,  and  subject  the  appli- 
cant to  State  criminal  laws  for  any 
false  statements  in  his  affidavit. 

The  proposals  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would,  first,  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  act  and  perpetuate  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  by  offering  the 
commodity  distribution  program,  which 
does  not  provide  an  adequate  diet,  as 
an  alternative  to  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram: permitting  participants  to  pur- 
chase less  than  the  allotment  necessary 
to  an  adequate  diet :  and  permitting  food 
stamps  to  be  used  for  a  wide  variety  of 
nonfood  products  instead  of  being  used 
for  food. 

Second,  increase  Federal  expenditures 
by  providing  for  payment  by  the  Federal, 
rather  than  the  State  government  of 
the  cost  of  stamps  for  those  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay;  providing  free  stamps  for 
those  who  can  afford  to  pay — and  who 
are  now  paying:  extending  the  program 
to  a  wide  variety  of  nonfood  products; 
locking  into  the  law  a  minimum  national 
eligibility  standard — $4.000 — which  is  al- 
most $700  in  excess  of  what  Senator 
McGovERN  terms  at  page  26  of  the  com- 
mittee report  "the  minimum  national 
standard  that  should  be  set" — $3,335; 
inviting  fraud  by  prohibiting  the  Secre- 
tary from  looking  behind  an  applicant's 
affidavit:  providing  for  Federal  payment 
of  administrative  costs  now  borne  by 
local  governments:  providing  for  com- 
plete assumption  of  local  administration 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  certain 
situations:  extending  the  act  to  foreign 
and  other  areas  not  subject  to  U.S.  tax 
laws;  authorizing  expenditures  in  excess 
of  appropriations;  and  repealing  the 
Secretary'.''  authority  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  stamps  issued  to  the  amount  of 
funds  available  to  redeem  them. 

Third,  make  the  certification  process 
more  cumbersome  by  requiring  an  affi- 
davit, in  lieu  of  the  present  unsworn 
statement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  question  or 
two? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Surely. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
would  like  to  reemphasize  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
ELLENDER) .  He  is  on  the  same  committee 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  McGovERN  i .  and  I  would  not  want 
anything  I  say  to  reflect  on  his  approach 
to  the  problem  and  his  desire  to  do  every- 
thing he  can,  as  a  human  being,  to  im- 
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prove  the  situation.  We  may  differ  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  done,  its  magnitude, 
and  so  forth,  but  as  to  the  question  of 
heart,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellendkr).  I 
wanted  to  reiterate  that  statement,  as 
has  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  i  Mr 

McCtoVKRN)  . 

I  want  to  ask  a  question  with  relation 
to  the  question  asked  by  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Murphy)  about 
free  food  distribution.  We  had  a  very 
heated  debate  with  Secretary  Freeman 
because  he  did  not  interpret  the  law  to 
permit  distribution  of  free  food  stamps. 
It  was  only  when  Secretary  Hardin  came 
to  office  that  the  law  was  interpreted  to 
permit  distribution  of  free  stamps,  and 
then  in  a  really  extreme  situation.  It  re- 
mains a  rather  vexing  question.  There 
is  no  channel  in  the  existing  law  with 
respect  to  the  distribution  of  free  food 
stamps  in  the  manner  with  which  we  are 
concerned  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  the  law,  as  I  just 
read  it.  That  law  has  been  used,  as  the 
SeiMrtior  has  said.  It  is  true  there  may 
"  havc-been  a  misinterpretation  by  Secre- 
tary FYeeman. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Holland)  has  something  to  say  about 
that  and  has  had  some  experience  with 
It. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me,  I  would  like 
to  say  this  for  the  record  in  this  matter. 
Secretary  Freeman  initiated  the  pro- 
gram, to  assist  people  in  the  lower  in- 
come classes,  to  help  in  advising  on  gcK)d 
quality  food  that  could  be  bought  with 
food  stamps. 

When  Secretary  Hardin  came  into  of- 
fice, he  wanted  to  try  free  distribution 
of  food  stamps  in  two  counties  in  South 
Carolina.  He  came  to  me,  simply  because 
I  am  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  as  the 
Senator  knows.  I  told  him  I  thought  it 
should  stand  on  the  question  of  the  legal 
Interpretation  of  his  rights  under  the 
section  32  law. 

The  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  rendered  him  an  opinion 
stating  that  in  case  of  an  emergency,  he 
could  use  section  32  funds,  if  available, 
for  that  purpose;  and  the  funds  used  in 
the  two  South  Carolina  counties  where 
free  distribution  of  food  stamps  took 
place  on  that  limited  scale  came  from 
section  32. 

That  opinion,  I  think,  still  stands,  and 
I  am  sure  that  in  the  event  of  any  grave 
emergency  it  would  again  be  invoked. 
Certainly,  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  I  head,  I  would  agree  to  its 
being  invoked;  and  I  wish  to  say  that 
both  Secretary  Freeman,  in  the  instance 
I  mentioned,  and  Secretary  Hardin,  In 
the  instance  I  mentioned — and  he  also 
carried  on  the  food  stamp  assistance 
program  that  Secretary  Freeman  had 
begun — showed  themselves  to  be  real 
himianitarians;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  any  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  the  event  of  real  emergency, 
would  make  available  funds  under  sec- 
tion 32  for  distribution  of  free  food 
stamps. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Senator  is  aware,  is 
he  not.  of  the  fact  that  we  did  have  a  very 
heated  (discussion  with  Secretary  Free- 


man about  the  fact  that  he  did  not  in- 
terpret the  law  that  way?  It  was  not  imtil 
Secretary  Hardin  came  along  that  the 
section  was  so  interpreted  by  the  De- 
partment. 

The  Senator  speaks  of  grave  emer- 
gencies. Will  he  not  agree  that  this  does 
not  apply,  in  any  national  way,  to  fam- 
ilies of  extremely  limited  income,  like 
the  $60  standard  contained  in  the  sub- 
stitute? 

Mr.  HOIAjAND.  My  feeling  is  that  it 
would  pertain  only  in  case  of  emergency 
and  the  Secretary  found,  and  thought 
he  was  justified  in  finding,  that  in  those 
two  counties  in  South  Carolina,  there 
was  an  emergency  gravely  affecting  the 
lives  and  welfare  of  human  beings. 

What  later  interpretations  might  be 
I  do  not  know:  but  I  think  it  would  have 
to  be  some  sort  of  emergency.  It  could 
be  much  less  than  a  hurricane-destroyed 
area,  because  it  was  less  than  that  in 
the  areas  in  question. 

The  Secretary  found  that,  under  sec- 
tion 32,  there  was  authority  to  dip  into 
section  32  funds  in  an  emergency,  even 
for  the  payment  of  that  part  of  the  food 
stamps  for  each  family  that  otherwise 
would  have  to  be  paid  for  by  them  or 
someone  locallv. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  speak  on 
this  measure. 

This  has  been  a  notable  year  for  our 
countrj'.  We  have  sent  three  men  to  the 
m(X)n,  taken  a  critical  look  at  our  tax 
structure,  authorized  already  nearly  $20 
billion  for  military  procurement  and  will 
probably  have  a  gross  national  product 
in  excess  of  $295  billion.  But  in  this 
notable  year,  we  will  also  have  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren who  will  wake  up  hungry,  remain 
hungr>'  throughout  the  day,  and  lie  down 
at  night  with  their  himger  still  un- 
relieved. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition.  I  have  seen  the  him- 
gry  and  how  they  live.  I  have  heard 
startling  testimony  about  the  extent  of 
malnutrition  in  this  countrj-.  And  I  am 
horrified. 

But  I  have  also  learned  that  there  is 
something  we  in  Congress  can  do  to 
change  what  I  have  seen  and  heard.  I 
am  convinced  that  we  can  alleviate  him- 
ger and  its  debilitating  effects  which  all 
too  often  force  people  to  live  in  poverty 
as  unproductive  members  of  our  society. 
We  have,  in  fact,  alreadj'  begim  to  act 
through  the  food  stamp  and  commodity 
distribution  programs  which  reach  ap- 
proximately 6  million  people. 

Today  we  again  have  the  opportunity 
to  attack  the  problem  of  hunger  by 
amending  the  Food  Stamp  Act.  Senator 
Ellender  and  the  membera  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  have  provided  us  with 
tills  opportunity  by  reporting  out  the 
food  stamp  amendments  now  before  us. 
They  are  to  be  commended  for  grappling 
with  the  food  stamp  program  and  at- 
tempting to  correct  its  deficiencies. 

The  administration  too  should  be  com- 
mended for  supporting  this  program  and 
recommending  some  vital  changes  in  it. 
Despite  these  efforts,  however,  I  feel 
that  additional  changes  must  be  made  to 
ensure  the  eflflcacy  of  our  food  assistance 


programs.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am 
cosponsoring  the  substitute  food  stamp 
amendment  before  us  today. 

This  legislation  will  expand  the  food 
stamp  program  into  the  469  counties 
which  currently  fall  to  provide  food  as- 
sistance to  some  2  million  people.  It  will. 
in  addition,  begin  to  set  national  stand- 
ards of  eligibility  for  participation  in  the 
food  stamp  program.  This  is  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  President  is  moving  for 
his  family  assistance  proposal.  It  is  the 
direction  in  which  we  must  move  if  the 
food  stamp .  program  is  to  reach  those 
most  in  need  of  assistance. 

Not  only  will  this  bill  increase  eliei- 
bility  under  the  Pood  Stamp  Act,  it  will 
also  increase  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram. One  of  the  major  reasons  the  food 
stamp  program  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere 
across  the  Nation  does  not  reach  more 
people  is  because  the  poor  cannot  afford 
to  participate  in  it.  They  simply  cannot 
gather  together  once  a  month  all  the 
money  they  need  to  buy  food  stamps 
Thus,  they  go  hungry. 

TTie  variable  purchase  sections  of  this 
legislation  will  correct  this  problem.  It 
will  permit  families  to  buy  a  portion  of 
their  f(X)d  stamp  allotment  at  least  once 
a  week. 

Yet.  the  acquisition  of  stamps  alone 
will  not  necessarily  mean  that  a  recipi- 
ent will  have  a  nutritionally  adequate 
diet.  Many  of  the  poor  do  not  know  what 
such  a  diet  entails. 

Under  the  substitute  education  pro- 
grams for  recipients  will  be  initiated.  The 
administration  of  a  food  stamp  program 
will  include  a  nutrition  education  pro- 
gram to  teach  families  what  types  of  food 
to  buy  to  Insure  that  they  have  a  bal- 
anced diet. 

The  Importance  of  such  a  program 
cannot  be  overstated.  A  family  that  does 
not  know  what  Is  nutritional  can  remain 
malnourished  despite  the  availability  of 
food  stamps. 

Finally,  this  legislation  provides  for 
the  (x>ncurrent  distribution  of  lood 
stamps  and  commodities  during  emerg- 
encies, during  the  transition  to  a  food 
stamp  program,  and  when  requested  and 
financed  by  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  the  appropriation  re- 
quested to  enact  the  provisions  I  have 
outlined  is  $1.25  billion  for  fiscal  1970. 
This  is  far  less  than  the  $2.93  billion  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  Indicated  would  be 
needed  to  eliminate  himger  in  the  Nation 
this  year. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  make  this 
investment,  an  obligation  to  the  hu.-^.sry 
and  to  our  society  to  see  that  all  our  citi- 
zens are  fed.  I  hope  that  we  will  accept 
this  responsibility  today  as  we  consider 
amending  the  Food  Stamp  Act. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition  to  the  nine  of  the  13  members  ol 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Hiunan  Needs  who  cosponsored  this 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Rollings),  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Spong)  .  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Goodell).  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montota),  the 
Senator  from   Oregon    (Mr.  Hatfield), 
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the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  tMr. 
Brooke),  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
bipartisan  amendment  that  is  before  the 
Senat*  is  designed  to  carry  out  the  call 
that  President  Nixon  and  others  have 
made  to  put  an  end  to  hunger  in  this 
country  once  and  for  all.  It  is  my  best 
judgment  that  the  committee  bill,  while 
it  is  a  big  improvement  over  the  existing 
program,  will  still  leave  about  half  of  the 
15  million  hungry  people  in  this  coimtry 
malnourished.  It  will  not  reach,  in  my 
judgment,  more  than  seven  or  eight  mlf- 
lion  of  those  people  who  can  be  classified 
as  malnourished. 

The  substitute  provision  will  reach  all 
15  million  of  those  people. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
ha.'-  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  substitute  food  stamp 
bill,  now  before  us,  includes  language 
similar  to  my  amendment  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  food  stamp  program  to 
elderly  persons  now  denied  eligibility  be- 
because  they  lack  kitchen  facilities,  or 
because  they  are  physically  unable  to 
cook  for  themselves.  My  amendment  pro- 
posed that  private,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions be  authorized  to  accept  food  stamps 
in  exchange  for  cooked  meals  prepared 
either  for  home  delivery  or  for  consump- 
tion in  community  dining  halls. 

Thirty-three  Senators  joined  me  as  a 
co.>t>onsor  of  S.  2470,  the  bill  which  I 
introduced  earlier  this  year,  and  on  which 
my  amendment  is  based.  These  distin- 
guished Senators  are:  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Church,  Mr. 
CR.ANSTON,  Mr.  DoDD.  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr. 
FoNG,  Mr.  Gurney,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  KLw- 
SEN,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  Magntjbon.  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
Mathias.  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
MuKPHY,  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr. 
PRorxY,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr. 
Spoxg.  Mr.  Saxbe,  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams Of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Yarbor- 
orcH. 

Legislation  Identical  to  S.  2470  has 
been  introduced  also  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  two  of  Pennsylvania's 
able  Congressmen,  Mr.  Edward  G.  Biest- 
ER.  .Jr..  and  Mr.  Joseph  M.  McDade. 

Congress,  in  approving  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964.  the  act  which  we  are  to<lav 
amending,  intended  to  help  older  citizens 
with  meager  incomes  to  buy  more  and 
better  food.  Under  the  present  law,  how- 
ever, persons  who  otherwise  meet  age, 
residency  and  income  requirements  are 
still  not  eligible  for  food  stamps  if  they 
do  not  have  cooking  facilities  in  their 
households.  If  a  physical  incapacity  or 
chronic  illness  makes  it  impossible  for 
persons  to  shop  or  prepare  food,  and  if 
they  have  no  one  to  do  these  things  for 
them,  these  persons,  too,  are  in  effect  de- 
nied the  use  of  food  stamps.  I  see  no 
reason  whj-  these  citizens,  who  are  often 
among  the  most  isolated  and  needy  in 
the  community,  should  be  denied  the 
benefits  which  the  Food  Stamp  Act  was 
enacted  to  provide. 


My  proposal  would  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  to  meet  this  problem.  It 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, imder  regulations  carefully  pre- 
scribed and  administered  by  him,  to  des- 
ignate specific  church  and  other  non- 
profit organizations  of  a  bona  fide  char- 
itable nature  to  accept  food  stamps  in  ex- 
change for  prepared  meals.  Although  the 
redemption  of  these  stamps  would  assist 
eligible  groups  in  the  purchase  of  food, 
the  stamps  themselves  would  be  issued 
only  to  individuals,  who  would  be  the  di- 
rect beneficiaries  of  this  amendment. 
This,  I  believe,  is  fuUy  in  keeping  with 
the  congressional  intent  behind  the  Food 
Stamp  Act.  Moreover,  by  engaging  the  co- 
operation of  nonprofit,  charitable  orga- 
nizations, my  proposal  would  be  in  keep- 
ing also  with  the  current  focus  of  relying 
more  heavily  on  private  initiative  for  so- 
lutions to  pressing  national  problems, 
of  which  one,  certainly,  is  hunger. 

Today,  in  27  States  across  America, 
more  than  75  charitable  organizations 
are  taking  one  approach  to  the  allevia- 
tion of  hunger  through  programs  which 
offer  prepared  meals  to  "shut-ins"  and 
other  elderly  persons  who  are  unable  to 
cook  for  themselves  and  who,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  this  assistance,  might  other- 
wise face  the  dismal  prospect  of  insti- 
tutionalization. These  programs,  relying 
heavily  on  volimtar>-  effort,  are  aimed  at 
an  element  of  the  hunger  problem  which, 
though  less  noticed,  is  nevertheless  sig- 
nificant and  fully  worthy  of  attention 
and  corrective  action. 

It  was  through  one  such  effort  in  m>' 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  that  I 
first  learned  of  the  need  for  the  amend- 
ment which  I  am  proposing  today.  The 
meals  on  wheels  program,  operated  by 
the  Lutheran  Service  Society  of  western 
Pennsylvania,  currently  provides  such 
service  to  Pittsburgh's  Northside,  a  sec- 
tion in  which  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  persons  live  in  rooming  houses.  A 
well-balanced  nutritious  diet  is  offered 
through  two  meals  a  day  served  five  times 
weekly.  Despite  the  extensive  use  of  vol- 
unteers, however,  food  and  other  costs 
have  limited  the  number  of  elderly  who 
can  be  reached  by  this  program  so  far 
to  only  about  50.  Estimates  indicate  that 
m  this  one  area  alone,  several  thousand 
needy  persons  might  potentially  be 
served.  My  amendment  is  designed  to  en- 
courage and  make  possible  the  expansion 
of  just  such  efforts,  not  only  for  Pitts- 
burgh, but  for  the  many  communities  and 
cities  throughout  the  Nation  where  a 
similar  situation  and  need  exist. 

It  is  an  irony,  in  these  times  of  un- 
precedented economic  achievement,  that 
the  basic  goal  of  enough  to  eat  still  re- 
mains, for  too  many  Americans,  a  prom- 
ise rather  than  reahty.  As  a  nation,  we 
have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
need  to  strengthen  our  food  assistance 
programs  to  assure  access  to  a  proper 
diet  for  persons  living  on  poverty  level  in- 
comes and  below.  This  administration 
has  announced  Its  Intention  to  make  the 
food  stamp  program  a  more  effective 
vehicle  for  this  purpose.  Yet,  without 
the  changes  proposed  in  my  amendment, 
some  of  our  most  needy  older  citizens 
will  remain  disenfranchised  from  food 
stamp  benefits. 
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Mr,  President,  the  Senate  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  Committee  held  extensive 
hearings  before  reporting  its  bill.  This 
legislation,  while  extending  and  expand- 
ing the  food  stamp  program,  still  failed 
to  deal  with  the  problem  which  my 
amendment  is  intended  to  resolve.  The 
committee's  bUl  still  failed  to  provide 
a  change  of  eligibility  needed  to  enable 
the  poor,  who  otherwise  qualify,  but  who 
cannot  cook  for  themselves  because  of 
physical  disability  or  a  lack  of  kitchen 
facilities,  to  purchase,  and  to  effectively 
utilize,  food  stamps.  This  is  the  purpose 
of  my  amendment. 

Some  may  question  the  effects  of  the 
administration's  sweeping  welfare  pro- 
posals on  the  need  for  my  amendment 
The  President  intends  his  welfare  pro- 
gram, and  the  food  stamp  program  to 
complement  each  other— at  least  for  'the 
time  being.  The  administration's  wel- 
fare proposals  deal  in  no  way,  however 
with  a  change  m  food  stamp  eligibility' 
Moreover,  the  $65  minimum  Federal 
monthlj-  payment  envisioned  bv  the  ad- 
ministration's welfare  plan,  with  State 
supplement,  will  presumablv  be  used  bv 
recipients  to  pay  their  total  living  costs' 
It  will  provide  that  much  more  security 
for  those  individuals  who  can  reduce 
the  portion  of  this  payment  allocated 
for  food  costs  through  the  purchase  of 
food  stamps.  Finallv,  the  administra- 
tions welfare  package  is  complex,  mak- 
ing final  congressional  action  this  year 
doubtful.  My  amendment,  bv  contrast 
provides  a  simple  approach,  immediately' 
to  the  problem  of  hunger  among  the 
special  group  of  elderly  citizens  which 
this  proposal  is  designed  to  reach 

I  recognize,  too,  that  my  amendment 
may  be  questioned  in  the  light  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  Title  IV  of  this  act 
authorizes  Federal  grants  to  State  or 
State-approved  agencies  which  mav  be 
used  for  demonstration  or  pilot  food 
service  programs  to  provide  meals  either 
for  home  delivery  or  for  consumption  in 
community  dining  halls.  The  u.se  of  title 
IV  grants  for  this  purpose,  however  is 
limited  generally  to  the  payment  of  ad- 
ministrative and  research  costs  in  con- 
nection with  the.se  programs.  This  means 
that  those  persons,  to  whom  these  meals 
are  offered,  are  still  expected  to  p?y  ior 
the  cost  of  the  food  which  goes  into  the 
meals  which  they  consume.  Even  if  title 
rv  funding  were  to  be  increased  dra- 
matically, this  would  only  enhance  the 
ability  of  organizations  to  provide  food 
services,  without  in  any  way  increasing 
the  ability  of  individual  recipients  to  pay 
for  their  meals.  I  stress,  Mr.  President 
that  title  TV  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
deals  in  this  area  primarily  with  admin- 
istrative and  research  costs.  In  this,  it 
differs  markedly  from  my  amendment, 
which  addresses  itself  to  the  problem 
older  citizens  face  as  individuals  in  at- 
tempting to  pay  for  the  cost  of  meals  ob- 
tained from  nonprofit  sources. 

Manj-  elderly  persons,  who  are  physi- 
cally fit  but  who  do  not  have  kitchen  fa- 
cilities, would  find  their  lives  more 
rewarding  if  the  use  of  food  stamps  were 
to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  join  oth- 
ers in  community  dining  halls.  This  is 
true  also  for  those  elderly,  physically 
handicapped  and  chronically  ill  persons 
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who  otherwise  could  not  afford  tnem,  but 
who  could  obtain  home-delivered  meals 
from  religious  and  other  nonprofit  vol- 
untary sources  if  authorized  to  use  food 
stamps  for  this  purpose.  Too  often  the 
alternative,  documented  in  hearings  this 
year  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  Is  hunger 
and  malnutrition. 

Mr.  President,  I  remain  convinced  that 
my  amendment  is  needed  as  an  addition 
to  the  food  stamp  program  in  order  to 
bring  the  Federal  Government  and  many 
communities  together  in  a  further  com- 
mon effort  to  erase  the  problem  of  hun- 
ger among  the  elderly.  I  urge  its  favor- 
able consideration. 

SUPPORT  FOR  AN  ADEQUATE  FOOD  STAMP 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  support  the  McGovem  substitute 
to  S.  2547.  The  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
trition and  Human  Needs,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  has  uncovered  many  inade- 
quacies in  the  food  stamp  program,  in- 
adequacies which  I  feel  these  amend- 
ments-remedy. 

First,  income  eligibility  standards 
would  be  no  lower  than  three  times  the 
cost  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
low-cost  food  plan.  This  standard  would 
have  to  be  revised  annually  to  reflect 
increases  in  food  prices. 

Second,  the  total  coupon  allotment 
would  equal  the  USDA  low-cost  food 
plan  in  value.  These  provisions  would 
guarantee  an  adequate  diet  for  food 
stamp  recipients — a  goal  not  being 
achieved  under  the  present  program. 

Third,  the  amendment  provides  for 
free  food  stamps  for  families  of  four, 
earning  less  than  $1,000  annually.  This 
provision  would  make  food  stamps  avail- 
able to  those  who  cannot  now  afford  to 
purchase  them.  Furthermore,  the  amend- 
ment would  require  families  to  spend 
more  than  25  percent  of  their  total  in- 
come on  food  stamps. 

But  the  most  vital  provision  in  this 
bill  is  the  one  which  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  operate  a  food 
stamp  program  directly  or  through  any 
public  or  private  agency  when  no  food 
stamp  program  exist  where  one  is  needed, 
where  no  program  e.xists  at  all  by  Janu- 
ary i.  1971,  or  where  fewer  than  half  of 
the  poor  in  an  area  participate  in  a  food 
stamp  program  One  of  the  most  shock- 
ing inadequacies  in  the  present  program 
is  the  inability  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  make  food  stamps  available  any- 
where a  clear  need  for  them  exists.  It  is 
simply  inconceivable  not  to  provide  food 
stamps  for  all  Americans  that  need 
them. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Health  Subcommittee  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  I  have  seen 
the  horrible  damage  which  hunger  and 
malnutrition  can  do.  In  adults,  hunger 
and  malnutrition  sap  the  body  and 
breaks  the  spirit.  They  rob  men  of  energy 
and  of  initiative.  They  reduce  the  ability 
of  the  body  to  resist  disease. 

But  the  most  sickening  effect  of  an 
inadequate  diet  are  found  in  children. 
Hungry  and  undernourished  children 
suffer  from  all  of  the  ill  effects  found  in 


hungry  or  undernourished  adults.  But 
hungry  children  are  doubly  afltticted,  for 
hungry  children  cannot  learn.  Thus, 
when  we  condemn  a  child  to  hunger  be- 
cause we  fail  to  sissure  that  he  has  an 
adequate  diet,  we  also  condemn  him  to 
lag  behind  the  other  children  because  he 
cannot  learn  as  well  as  they  can. 

The  hearings  held  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  have  shown  that  90  percent  of  the 
potential  intellectual  development  of  a 
person  is  fixed  and  determined  by  the 
time  he  reaches  4  years  of  age,  and  that 
malnutrition  during  the  first  4  years  of 
life  of  a  child  means  that  the  child  will 
be  mentally  retarded  or  a  slow  learner. 
A  child  malnourished  during  the  first  4 
years  is  mentally  malnourished  all  the 
rest  of  his  life,  regardless  of  the  diet  he 
receives  during  later  years. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  we.  in 
tliis  Senate,  in  this  Nation,  cannot  go  on 
record  as  being  willing  to  do  anything 
less  than  provide  food  for  ever>'  American 
who  needs  it.  Will  we  have  it  said  of  us 
that  we  were  the  generation  that  placed 
an  American  on  the  moon,  we  were  the 
generation  which  achieved  an  un- 
dreamed-of level  of  technology  here  on 
earth  and  that  we  failed  to  feed  its  own 
fellow  citizens?  I  think  not,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  urge  adoption  of  this  substitute. 

Mr,  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  <Mr. 
HtTGHES).  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  Mr.  Magnu- 
soN^  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore  ' .  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland i,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes »,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  ( Mr. 
Gore),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Magntjson  > .  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  'Mr. 
Eastland)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54. 
nays  40,  as  follows: 

I  No.  98  Leg.) 
YEAS— 54 


Anderson 

Baker 

Bath 

Brooke 

Burdic)c 

B\td.  W.  ■>  i. 

Caw 


Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Dodd 

Eagleton 

Fulbrlght 


Goodell 

Gravel 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hollings 


Inoiiye 

Montoya 

Saxbe 

Jackson 

Moss 

Schwelker 

JavlU 

Muskle 

Scott 

Kennedy 

Nel.son 

Smith,  lU. 

Mansfield 

Packwood 

Spong 

Math  las 

Pastore 

Stevens 

McCarthy 

Pell 

Symington 

AIcGovern 
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So  Mr.  McGovern's  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  move  to  lay  the 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  ELECTION  OF 
MINORITY  LEADER  AND  MINOR- 
ITY WHIP 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Republican  Senator- 
ial Conference,  I  wish  to  announce  to  the 
Senate  that  today  the  Republican  Sen- 
atorial Conference  elected  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  Senator 
Hugh  Scott,  as  floor  leader,  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan,  Senator 
Robert  Griffin,  as  whip. 

I  make  this  announcement  so  that 
there  may  be  official  record  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Republican  Senatorial 
Conference. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
in  bad  grace  for  this  expression  to  come 
from  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  rise  to  con- 
gratulate my  colleague  from  Michigan. 
Bob  Griffin.  Now  that  his  votes  are 
counted,  it  will  do  him  no  damage  to  sa>' 
that  if  I  were  a  Republican  and  a  par- 
ticipant in  that  caucus,  I  most  certainlj' 
would  have  voted  for  Bob.  ILaugliter.] 


FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  2547  i  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Third  reading,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  tliirci 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.^stij 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


Mr.  EI  .LENDER,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  bill. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  since 
I  shall  vote  against  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  I  want  the  record  to  show,  rather 
briefly,  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  was 
opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, there  is  not  order  in  the  Senate. 
I  ask  that  all  persons  not  immediately 
needed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  be 
asked  to  leave  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senate  is  not  in 
order.  Tlie  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  clear 
the  Chamber  of  all  unnecessary  person- 
nel at  this  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  is  not  in  order.  I  ask  that 
all  attaches  be  compelled  to  leave  the 
Chamber  immediately.  Tliey  are  overpaid 
for  the  work  they  are  supposed  to  do  in 
their  offices,  and  they  are  here  out  of 
curiosity.  I  ask  that  the  Sergeant  at 
Ai-ms  perform  his  duties  immediately 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  has  been  so  instructed, 
and  the  unauthorized  personnel  are  leav- 
ing the  Chamber. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr.  President,  if  any 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  do  not 
wish  to  hear  my  brief  remarks,  they  of 
course  have  the  privilege  of  withdrawing 
from  the  Chamber;  but  I  hope  they  will 
do  me  the  courtesy  to  listen  if  they  are 
in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  briefly  state 
wiiy  I  shall  vote  against  this  bill,  and 
against  what  I  regard  as  a  very  bad  bill. 
The  first  thing  I  want  to  mention  is  that 
it  raises  by  $2  billion  over  the  period  of 
3  years  the  expenditures  that  are  allowed 
in  the  committee  bill,  which  itself  is  a 
ver>',  verj'  liberal  bill.  In  the  second  place 
I  want  the  record  to  show  it  raises  bv 
nearly  $2  billion  the  amoimt  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultui-e — whom  I  re- 
gard as  not  only  a  fine  man  but  also  a 
great  humanitarian — says  he  can  spend, 
by  expanding  to  the  greatest  effective 
limit  that  he  can  expand  duiing  these  3 
years  the  food  stamp  program. 

This  bill  would  say  that  the  Secretary' 
of  Agriculture  is  wrong,  that  he  can 
spend  much  more  than  he  says  is  the 
maximum  limit,  and  that  he  does  not 
know  what  he  is  talking  about  or  is  not 
a  humanitarian.  I  think  he  both  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about  and  that  he  is 
a  humanitarian.  I  agree  with  him  im- 
plicitly. 

The  third  thing  I  object  to  about  this 
bill  is  the  power  it  would  give  the  Secre- 
tary' of  Agriculture  to  completely  over- 
ride the  preference  of  the  State  and  the 
Governor  of  that  State,  openly  expressed, 
to  continue  that  State  under  another 
program,  the  commodity  food  program. 
This  bill  would  give  the  Secretar\-  the 
power  to  overrule  the  Governor,  to  say 
'hat  the  Governor  and  the  other  authori- 
ties in  the  State,  including  the  welfare 
bjard.  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
problems  of  their  State,  that  the  Secre- 
tary knows  more  and  better,  and  that  lie 
can  manditorily  impose  food  stamp  pro- 
!.;rams  in  each  unit  of  that  State,  and 
can  even,  as  the  substitute  bill  provides, 
u.-;e  a  nonprofit  corporation  or  association 
to   administer   the  program  within   the 


State  or  any  unit  of  the  State,  thus  com- 
pletely b>-passing  the  legal  structure  of 
the  State.  I  do  not  think  that  is  good 
government,  and  I  particularly  do  not 
think  it  is  good  American  government. 
Mr.  President,  the  next  point  I  wish  to 
make  is  purely  a  practical  point.  More 
than  2  months  ago  we  passed,  as  an 
emergency  measure,  a  resolution  raising 
the  authorization  for  this  program  for 
fiscal  year  1970  from  S340  million  to  S750 
million.  We  a  good  deal  more  than 
doubled  it.  We  put  that  amount  of  S750 
million  in  our  appropriation  bill  because 
we  passed  that  resolution.  That  emer- 
gency resolution  still  languishes  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol  in  the  hands  of 
a  committee  which  has  convictions  just 
as  we  have  them  here,  and  which  thinks 
we  are  going  overboard  in  this  matter. 
I  hope  they  will  overcome  their  present 
feelings  and  will  approve  that  bill.  But 
now  to  send  over  to  them  a  bill  which 
raises  the  authorization  for  this  vear 
from  S340  to  SI, 250  million  and  raises 
the  authorization  from  the  committee 
bill  for  the  years  that  are  to  fol- 
low in  each  case  by  a  large  amount,  or 
from  $1.5  billion  in  1971  to  $2  billion, 
and  from  SI. 5  billion  in  1972  to  S2.5  bil- 
lion, I  think  brings  about  an  almost  in- 
tolerable situation  for  us  to  work  out 
with  the  other  body, 

I  am  interested  in  this  legislation.  I 
supported  it  in  committee.  I  thought  we 
were  being  highly  liberal.  I  approved  that 
liberality  when  we  voted  in  committee 
on  this  bill  increasing  the  appropriation 
of  S3 15  million  last  year,  and  the  author- 
ization for  this  year  of  S340  million  to 
S750  milhon,  and  increasing  the  author- 
izations for  1971  and  1972  to  SI. 5  biUion 
each  year. 

I  know  of  no  orderly  program  in  the 
more  than  23  years  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate  which  has  been  able  to  step  up 
effectively  at  any  such  rate  as  this.  I  do 
not  believe  this  program  can  be  stepped 
up  effectively  in  this  period  of  time  at 
any  such  rate  as  that  proposed  by  the 
substitute,  I  think  the  Secretar>'  of  Ag- 
riculture, who  will  have  the  administra- 
tion of  this  bill  if  it  is  passed,  should  be 
listened  to  by  the  Senate  when  he  tells 
tis  he  cannot  spend  by  all  means  within 
his  control,  with  good  effective  manage- 
ment, more  than  $610  million  this  year 
ana  more  than  the  other  amounts  stated 
by  him  in  the  2  years  to  follow,  bringing 
the  total  to  a  little  bit  more  than  the 
committee  bill. 

Mr.  President,  believing  this  substitute 
to  be  a  veiT  bad  bill:  bjlieving  also  that 
it  brings  about  a  verj'  grave  impasse  be- 
tween this  bodj-  and  the  other  body: 
recognizing  the  fact  that  as  wise  as  the 
Senate  is,  it  is  not  the  only  body  to 
pass  on  legislation,  and  that  the  other 
body  is  going  to  have  a  say  on  this  mat- 
ter; and  recognizing  further  that  the  ad- 
ministration certainly  will  have  a  say, 
when  we  are  going  far  over  the  admin- 
istration request  and  far  over  the  admin- 
istrator's I'uiAt  as  to  what  he  says  he  can 
spend.  I  think  we  are  acting  unwisely. 
Mr.  President,  therefore,  I  shall  oppose 
the  bill. 

Mr,  CURITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  for  what  he  has  said. 
No  man  in  the  countiy  is  n^ore  dedi- 


cated to  the  task  of  ending  malnutrition 
in  America  than  the  Secretary'  of  Agri- 
culture, No  man  in  America  is  more  qual- 
ified to  speak  on  the  situation. 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estiT  held  4  days  of  hearings  on  this  mat- 
ter. We  were  in  executive  session  for  a 
while.  The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Ellenderi  gave  consideration  and 
permitted  members  to  present  all  the 
problems  that  have  been  raised  about  this 
program.  If  there  was  a  point  to  be  de- 
cided, it  was  decided  in  favor  of  gen- 
erosity and  in  favor  of  feeding  the  hun- 
grj'. 

Here  in  this  one  step  the  authorization 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  is  raised  from 
S315  million  to  $750  million:  and  it  will 
go.  in  the  years  that  follow,  to  $1.5  bil- 
lion. 

This  is  not  a  miserly  approach.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  addition  to 
being  verj'  knowledgeable  about  this 
matter,  has  approached  it  in  a  humani- 
tarian way  as  well  as  in  a  sensible  way 
He  is  mobilizing  the  forces  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Extension 
Service,  and  individuals  who  are  well 
qualified  to  deal  with  all  aspects  of 
malnutrition. 

It  is  not  always  a  shortage  of  food:  it 
is  a  matter  of  training.  All  of  these  as- 
pects are  given  attention.  The  committee 
reported  not  only  a  sound  bill  but  also  a 
generous  bill. 

I  call  attention  to  the  12  points  enu- 
merated in  the  committee  report.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
those  12  points,  which  appear  on  pages  1 
and  2  of  the  report,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SHORT     EaCPLANATlON 

This  bill  would  amend  the  Pcxxl  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  to  expand  the  program,  simplify 
participation  procedures,  correct  grievances, 
assure  partlclpantB  of  an  adequate  diet,  re- 
duce coupon  costs  for  the  neediest  house- 
holds, and  assure  all  eligible  households  of 
the  opportunity  to  participate.  It  would — 

1 1 )  Increase  the  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion from  $315  million  in  fiscal  1969  to  $750 
million  in  fiscal  1970  and  $1.5  billion  In  each 
i)f  the  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972; 

(2)  Assure  program  participants  of  a  nu- 
tritionally adequate  diet; 

(3)  Assure  all  eligible  households  of  the 
opportunity  to  participate  In  the  program  by 
requiring  the  State  agency  to  arrange  for 
payment  of  the  minimum  charge,  and  limit- 
ing the  maximum  charge  to  30  percent  of 
household  Income; 

i4)  Permit  direct  administration  by  the 
Secretary  In  local  areas  where  such  action  Is 
necessary; 

(5)  Provide  for  State  eligibility  standards 
which  take  local  factors  into  account,  but 
meet  national  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary; 

i6)  Provide  for  program  information  ac- 
tivities to  Insure  participation  of  eligible 
households; 

(7)  Provide  a  hearing  procedure  for  ag- 
grieved participants: 

(8)  Permit  direct  commodity  distribution 
during  the  transition  to  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram; 

(9)  Simplify  certification  for  certam  as- 
sistance househoid.i: 

(10)  Provide  for  issuance  of  stamps  at 
least  twice  monthly; 
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(11)  Permit  recipients  to  have  the  coet  of 
coupons  deducted  from  welfare  checks;  and 

(12)  Provide  for  an  Interdepartmental 
committee  to  advise  the  Secretary  on  food 
assistance  programs. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  caU  at- 
tention not  only  to  the  great  increase 
that  we  are  making  in  this  program  but 
also  to  other  points  of  explanation.  This 
Is  to  assure  a  program  in  which  partici- 
pants will  receive  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet.  It  will  permit  direct  admin- 
istration by  the  Secretary  in  local  areas 
where  such  action  is  necessary.  It  meets 
all  the  problems.  On  the  problem  of  hav- 
ing a  local  governing  body  which  is  out 
of  step  with  what  is  being  done,  in  cer- 
tain situations  the  Secretary  can  move 
in.  It  provides  a  hearing  for  an  aggrieved 
party.  It  simplifies  it.  Many  of  these  poor 
people  have  to  buy  their  stamps  once  a 
month.  That  was  di£Bcult  to  do.  It  pro- 
vides that  they  must  be  Issued  at  least 
twice  monthly. 

Testimony  presented  t>efore  the  com- 
mittee pointed  out  many  things.  For  in- 
stance;'^elf  are  recipients  sometimes  have 
no  means  of  transportation.  It  is  diflB- 
cult  for  them  to  get  to  the  location  where 
food  stamps  can  be  purchased.  This  is 
simplifying  it  so  that  it  can  be  taken  out 
of  their  welfare  check  so  they  can  get 
all  the  food  money  immediately,  which 
is  probably  the  most  important. 

My  point  is  that  this  is  not  only  a  good 
bUl,  it  is  also  a  generous  bill.  To  go  be- 
yond it,  in  my  opinion,  is  reckless.  It 
cannot  be  well  administered.  It  would  be 
better  if  we  returned  to  the  committee 
bill  and  operated  under  that,  at  least 
during  those  months  that  we  know  it  will 
be  impossible  to  administer  to  as  many 
people  as  are  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

I  commend  those  who  supported  the 
committee  bill.  In  doing  so,  they  have 
done  the  right  thing  for  all  the  parties 
concerned.  To  go  beyond  that  is  to  raise 
false  hopes,  and  deal  with  the  impossible. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduced  a  food  stamp  bill  which  was 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  Many  of  the  pro- 
visions offered  in  that  bill  were  approved 
by  the  committee.  I  thought  the  com- 
mittee was  quite  generous  in  increasing 
the  funds  authorized  from  $315  million 
last  year,  to  $750  million  this  year,  and 
$1.5  billion  next  year. 

That  sum  of  money,  in  fact,  was  more 
than  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  stated 
he  could  administer.  I  thought  the  bill 
that  the  committee  brought  forth  was 
quite  generous.  It  had  the  support  of 
every  member  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee,  except  one.  That 
was  the  Senator  from  South  i:>akota  (Mr. 

McGOVERN  I  . 

I  want  to  compliment  and  commend 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  the 
fine  work  he  has  done  in  this  field.  His 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition,  in  my 
judgment,  has  awakened  the  conscience 
of  the  country  to  the  fact  that  we  do  have 
the  problem  of  malnutrition  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  a  good  deal  of  It  is  attribut- 
able to  poverty. 

The  McGovem  committee,  in  my  judg- 
ment, served  its  purpose  in  awakening 
the  legislative  committee  that  had  juris- 


diction to  act.  It  took  action,  and  the 
action  that  it  took  was  adequate. 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  am  unable 
to  support  the  substitute  bill  that  the 
Senate  has  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  tell  you  some  of 
the  reasons  why  I  cannot  vote  for  the 
bill  the  Senate  has  just  agreed  to. 

First.  Any  applicant  can  be  certified 
for  food  stamps  merely  by  going  in  and 
signing  an  affidavit.  That  is  all  that  is 
required  to  enable  an  applicant  to  receive 
food  stamps. 

Second.  Any  family  of  four  that  earns 
$4,000  a  year  would  be  eligible  for  food 
stamps  under  the  McGrovern  substitute. 
This  is  not  the  maximum,  but  the  mini- 
mum level  of  eligibility. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  show  what  they 
can  buy  with  some  of  the  food  stamp>s 
they  will  receive:  Any  item  that  relates 
to  personal  cleanliness,  hygiene,  or  home 
sanitation. 

What  does  that  include?  That  would 
include  such  items  as  brooms,  mops,  hair 
shampoos,  deodorants,  laundry  aids,  wa- 
ter softeners,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Senate  has  gone 
much  too  far.  It  is  my  considered  opin- 
ion that  the  House  committee  will  not 
adopt  the  provisions  which  we  have  just 
agreed  to.  I  think  that  we  would  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  getting  the  House  com- 
mittee to  agree  to  the  language  of  the 
Senate  committee  bill,  but  at  least  I 
thmk  we  would  have  gone  forward  in 
tliat  direction. 

I  deeply  regret  that  in  pursuing  what 
I  think  is  a  worthwhile  endeavor,  that 
is,  to  aid  the  poor,  those  who  live  in  pov- 
erty, and  those  who  suffer  from  malnu- 
trition, today,  the  Senate  has  established 
a  monster  which  will  attempt  to  give 
food  to  everyone  in  the  country  on  their 
word  alone — on  their  affidavit — regard- 
less of  their  financial  circumstances. 

I  believe  that  is  going  too  far. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  happly  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  should  like  to  point 
out,  in  reference  to  some  of  the  nonfood 
items,  that  there  may  be  situations  where 
poor  families  should  have  those  pur- 
chases, but  that  would  come  under  the 
welfare  department. 

This  is  a  nutrition  bill.  We  should  not 
establish  two  national  welfare  depart- 
ments. This  matter  should  be  confined  to 
food  because,  basically,  this  is  a  nutri- 
tion bill. 

Whatever  the  needs  might  be  for  non- 
food items,  they  should  be  met  in  some 
other  manner  than  through  food  stamps. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia  very 
much  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  really 
shocked  at  the  vote  of  the  Senate  on  the 
McGovern  substitute  bill.  What  the  Sen- 
ate has  done  is  to  sign  a  death  warrant 
for  the  food  stamp  program,  unless  it  is 


reversed  in  some  manner.  I  do  not  know 
that  we  can  do  that  now,  except  by  re- 
turning it  to  the  committee. 

I  hope  that  most  of  those  who  voted 
for  the  substitute  bill  did  not  imderstand 
the  import  of  what  they  were  doing,  i 
presume  that  they  did  not,  because  they 
were  not  in  the  Chamber  when  it  was  be- 
ing discussed.  Let  me  say  this:  Thank 
God  I  do  not  want  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  one  thing  I  want 
to  say.  I  think  I  can  be  rational  in  talking 
about  this  program. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  all  Members  of  the  Senate  to  knoxv 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  offered  the  first 
food  stamp  bill  in  the  Senate  prior  to 
World  War  II.  That  is  the  genesis  of 
the  program  we  are  talking  about  right 
now. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
worked  for  this  program  for  the  past 
30  years.  It  is  a  good  program.  Its  pur- 
pose is  good.  The  purpose  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  in 
reporting  the  bill  they  did,  which  pro- 
vided for  a  400 -percent  increase  in  the 
food  stamp  program,  was  to  report  a 
good  bill.  That  was  not  a  small  increase. 
It  was  an  increase  as  large  as  the  ad- 
ministrative officers  could  handle  over 
the  next  3  years. 

I  do  not  say  it  is  the  ultimate,  but 
when  they  talk  about  turning  the  pro- 
gram over  to  private  institutions,  turn- 
ing it  over  to  the  Post  Office  Department, 
as  is  provided  for  in  the  substitute  bill. 
when  they  provide  for  the  use  of  food 
stamps  for  purchase  of  household  com- 
modities as  well  as  food,  then  it  can 
only  mean  that  they  merely  wish  to  kill 
the  bill  or,  perhaps,  they  want  to  force 
the  President  to  veto  it.  I  do  not  know 
what  was  on  their  minds,  but  I  think 
we  should  make  a  last  effort  to  save 
the  bill. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
recommit  it  at  this  time  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  because 
I  am  so  ashamed  of  some  of  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
bill ;  and  if  there  is  a  motion  to  recommit. 
I  urge  Senators  to  defeat  such  a  motion. 

I  feel  this  is  not  a  generous  bill,  as  lias 
been  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
made  an  analysis  of  what  it  would  cost 
America  to  fill  the  food  gap,  the  hunger 
gap.  As  is  pointed  out  in  the  interim 
report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion and  Human  Needs,  in  a  footnote  on 
page  23.  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
estimated  the  cost  of  closing  the  hunger 
gap  to  be  $2,930  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1970  based  on  the  economy  food  plan. 

In  other  words,  the  $1,250  billion  au- 
thoriied  in  the  substitute  bill  is  SI  680 
billion  short  of  what  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  said  is  needed  to  feed  hungry 
Americans  this  year. 

When  we  deal  in  percentages  of  in- 
crease, that  numbers  game  is  a  defeating 
game  if  we  recognize  that  we  staned 
with  literally  no  recognition  of  what  this 
problem  of  hunger  was. 

In  my  previous  comments,  I  commend 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  for  stepping  up  and  facing  tlus 
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problem,  for  recommending  programs 
that,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  been 
utterly  impMjssible.  But,  even  more,  I 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  South  Carolina,  who  is  known  as  a 
fiscal  conservative  but  a  humanitarian, 
who  went  out  to  the  rural  areas  of  his 
own  State  and  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the 
hunger  that  existed  in  his  State,  as  exists 
in  other  States. 

I  attended  the  hearings  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger  and  Human  Needs 
m  the  State  of  Illinois.  I  am  conscious  of 
tlie  fact  that  we  have  schoolchildren  in 
Chicago  who  go  to  school  m  the  morning 
so  hungry  that  they  cannot  think  of  fill- 
ing their  minds — all  they  can  think  about 
IS  filling  their  empty  stomachs.  But  we 
also  have  a  voluntary  program  to  feed 
those  children.  For  the  first  time  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  the  State  legislature 
have  faced  up  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
disgrace — himger — amidst  the  affluence 
in  Illinois. 

Why  did  the  committee  go  to  Illinois? 
We  did  it  because  the  U.S.  Senate  had 
the  wisdom  to  look  ahead,  to  set  up  a 
committee,  imder  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr. 
McIjovern  I ,  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  <Mr.  Javits>  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  to  determine  the  need 
for  food  that  exists  in  America. 

The  Senate  committee  weat  into  sev- 
eral States.  We  investigated  right  here 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Two  miles  from  the 
Capitol  we  found  hunger. 

Mr.  President,  hunger  is  the  kind  of 
problem  that  cannot  be  corrected  easily. 
It  is  a  problem  that  we  cannot  correct 
ai  the  next  fiscal  budget.  We  know,  from 
e.xpert  testimony,  that  a  malnourished 
body  means  an  undernourished  mind 
and  brain.  We  know  that  we  cannot  ever 
make  up  for  the  damage  done  to  chil- 
dren who  are  malnourished. 

If  children  are  not  equipped  educa- 
tionally or  mentally  to  go  into  labor  or 
work,  we  can  make  up  for  it  later  by 
putting  them  on  welfare.  We  determined, 
:rom  a  careful  study,  however,  that  the 
results  of  malnutrition  cannot  be  as 
easily  compensated  for.  Therefore,  the 
mvestment  now  of  a  few  hundred  dollars 
in  food  for  a  pregnant  mother,  for  in- 
fant children,  would  mean  a  saving  of 
tliousands  of  dollars  later  as  an  invest- 
ment in  human  beings. 

In  this  year,  when  in  the  Senate  we 
have  already  authorized  S20  billion  for 
defense,  when  we  have  authorized  $3,750 
billion  for  a  space  program  aimed  10  and 
20  years  into  the  future,  when  the  Bureau 
C'f  the  Budget  says  we  need  $2,930  billion 
to  feed  hungry  Americans,  can  we  say 
that  the  program  we  passed  is  an  overly 
'-enerous  program?  I  am  sorry  we  felt  we 
lould  afford  only  $1,250  billion  this  year. 
but  it  is  a  start. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Has  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  made  a  study  of  the  number  of 
'.ungry  people  in  the  country,  and  the 
xtent  of  hunger? 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  have  only  footnoted  a 
:ction  from  the  report  it  made,  but  it 
las  made  such  an  estimate,  and  the  best 


estimate  it  made  was  that  $2,930  billion 
is  necessary  to  fill  that  food  gap. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Has  the  Bureau  used 
somebody  else's  figures  as  to  the  number 
of  people  involved  and  the  amount  of 
the  need  and  merely  made  a  mathemati- 
cal computation,  or  has  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  made  a  survey  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  the  coimtry? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  do  not  think  it  has 
made 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  think  it  has. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  has  not  made  as  ex- 
haustive a  study  as  our  own  Senate  com- 
mittee has  made.  BOB  has  been  simply 
able  to  estimate  what  the  incomes  of  peo- 
ple are.  It  can  estimate  what  it  costs  to 
live.  It  can  then  see  the  tremendous  gap 
that  exists. 

The  Senat*  did  not  establish  merely 
a  hunger  committee;  it  set  up  a  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs.  Its  members  stood  in  shopping 
centers  and  watched  people  use  food 
stamps.  Senator  McGovern  and  I  went 
to  East  St.  Louis  and  talked  to  store 
owners  and  asked  how  the  stamps  are 
being  used.  A  store  owner  said  he 
watched  people  who  are  hungry  and  who 
need  food  take  money  for  those  stamps 
and  use  them  for  soap,  because  the  peo- 
ple have  to  have  some  sense  of  cleanli- 
ness. We  know  what  happens  if  teeth  are 
not  kept  clean  and  if  people  are  not  kept 
clean.  We  know  what  happens  if  people 
do  not  try  to  keep  a  decent  house,  if 
floors  and  windows  are  dirty,  if  they  live 
in  pig  sties.  How  can  they  raise  children 
that  way?  For  that  reason  members  of 
the  cosponsors  of  the  substitute  commit- 
tee insisted  that  we  get  into  this  bill  a 
provision  for  the  purchase  of  soap,  and 
sanitary  products.  It  was  for  that  rea- 
son that  we  felt  strongly  about  the  fact 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  is  in  charge  of  helping  produce 
food,  should  not  be  the  sole  decision 
maker  about  what  the  needs  of  people 
are. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  not  been  able  to  look 
beyond  many  of  the  problems  it  has. 
When  the  Nutrition  Committee  was  in 
Illinois  we  went  into  storage  houses  at 
the  railroad  stations  to  which  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  had  delivered 
commodity  food  parcels.  Once  the  food 
reaches  these  storehouses  it  becomes  the 
resp>onsib;hty  of  the  community  to  de- 
liver. Yet  no  one  seems  to  care.  We  have 
gone  into  storehouses  where  the  boxes 
are  labeled,  "Store  only  in  temperatures 
30  to  70  degrees,"  and  stood  in  temper- 
atures of  105  degrees.  I  then  began  to 
worry  about  the  kind  of  food  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  delivering  to 
people. 

For  those  reasons.  I  commend  the  ad- 
ministration for  concluding  that  the 
food  stamp  program  should  be  shifted 
to  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  not  what  we  are  wit- 
nessing precisely  the  situation  in  the 
coimtry?  Yes,  this  program  was  started 
30  years  ago.  and  I   bless   the   Senator 


from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  for  starting 
it.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  have  just 
discovered  in  the  last  year  or  year  and 
a  half  a  massive  problem,  and  before  that 
time  we  had  a  question  as  to  whether, 
even  in  a  hunger  emergency,  the  Sec- 
retary could  allow  free  food  or  free 
food  stamps?  Therefore,  as  this  question 
has  exploded  upon  us  in  all  its  magni- 
tude, we  are  trying  to  meet,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  problem  on  the  order  of  magni- 
tude required. 

One  further  question.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  even  the  order  of  magnitude  that 
we  have  adopted  in  our  substitute  is  not 
very  much  different  from  that  which  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
itself  has  done?  It  says  $750  million  this 
year;  we  say  $1.25  billion.  Then  it  goes 
on  with  a  billion  and  a  half  next  year 
and  the  year  after  that,  and  we  say  $2 
billion  and  $2.5  bilUon. 

We  are  not  trjong  to  upset  the  whole 
world  with  revolutionai-y  doctrine.  They 
themselves  said  that  the  order  of  mag- 
nitude has  to  be  manifold  increased — 
10  times — and  we  say  the  same  thing.  We 
may  differ  with  them  in  degree,  but  the 
fundamental  principle  is  that  there  has 
been  in  this  country  a  sudden  revulsion 
against  a  dreadful  situation  which  as- 
sails our  sense  of  morality,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  trying  to  respond  to  with 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  re- 
ply to  the  Senator  by  using  my  personal 
experience  as  an  example.  When  my  late 
distinguished  senior  colleague.  Senator 
Dirksen.  asked  me  to  go  on  the  Nutri- 
tion Committee.  I  really  questioned  the 
need  for  even  establishing  it.  In  fact, 
many  Senators  raised  this  question,  be- 
cause we  were  given  a  very  small  budget 
to  start  with,  and  had  to  fight  for  a 
budget  sufficient  to  at  least  do  a  study 
in  four  or  five  States. 

If  one  had  asked,  2  years  ago,  "In 
the  United  States  of  America,  are  there 
hungry  and  malnourished  Americans?" 
99  percent  of  the  people  throughout  this 
country  would  have  said  no. 

For  a  very  modest  sum,  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars,  this  committee  of  the 
Senate  has  informed  the  United  States 
of  America  about  the  perilous  nature  of 
the  problem  of  hunger  we  do  have.  One 
of  the  great  dissatisfactions  that  exists 
in  this  aflHuent  country  is  the  disparity 
between  the  haves  and  the  have-nots'; 
and  we  are  trying,  by  helping  provide 
the  basic  needs  of  life,  to  close  that  gap 
with  a  humanitarian— but.  I  think,  a 
sensible  and  hardheaded — approach. 

I  simply  say  this  is  not  overly  gener- 
ous. It  is  not  anything  that  anyone  could 
feel  is  a  giveaway  program.  The  need 
must  be  demonstrated. 

Again  I  commend  the  administration 
for  looking  ahead  and  saying  that  ulti- 
mately cash  is  better  than  stamps.  I 
tend  to  think  so,  too.  I  think  the  re- 
formed welfare  program  will  be  a  far 
better  program  in  the  future.  But  we 
have  not  even  started  to  debate  that. 

The  hungry  Americans  exist  today, 
and  we  have  to  take  care  of  them  until 
we  can  find  a  better  solution  than 
stamps  or  welfare.  I  happen  to  think 
stamps  are  degrading.  I  think  one  of  the 
reasons  people  who  need  and  should  have 
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them  do  not  want  to  apply  for  them  is 
that  they  have  to  stand  in  line  at  a  gro- 
cery store  and  suffer  the  shame  of  pay- 
ing the  bill  with  stamps.  They  then  also 
suffer  shame  of  being  distinguished,  from 
other  Americans.  I  know  the  shame  peo- 
ple felt  during  the  depression  when  they 
were  on  relief,  and  that  food  truck  would 
pull  up  to  their  front  door.  Every  neigh- 
bor then  knew  about  their  poverty. 


when  it  comes  to  a  difference  of  $500  You  have  had  the  doctors,  you  have  had  the 
million,  there  is  chaos.  It  is  fearfully  professors  from  Vanderbllt  university  and 
stated  that  even  private  concerns  might     South   Carolina,  and   they  have  all   recom- 


get  into  the  program. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  what  is  going 
on.  Let  me  tell  you  about  the  success  of 
the  program.  It  so  happens  that  the  only 
free  food  stamp  program  in  America 
today  is  in  my  backyard.  We  went  there 
In  January  of  this  year  and  there  was 


Mr.  President,  I  feel  deeply  about  the     complete    hostility,   a    complete    rebuff. 


necessity  for  this  bill.  I  think  the  com 
mittee  has  done  an  outstanding  job.  and 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  has  solved  the  principle.  They 
have  recognized  the  need.  We  are  not 
talking  about  the  principle  now;  we  are 
meeting  this  need. 

The  cosponsors  and  supporters  of  this 
substitute  bill  are  saying  "Now  is  really 
the  time  to  step  up  and  meet  the  prob- 


mended  a  nutrition  program.  Senator  Mc- 
GovBRN  and  Bill  Smith  and  the  local  aii- 
thorltles  have  testified  for  It  The  local  black 
leaders  have  testified  in  support  of  it.  That 
proves  that  31  islands  need  assistance.  You 
need  a  superintendent,  an  assistant  superin- 
tendent, and  one  truck  for  each  of  5  islands 

That    is    putting    bureaucracy    upon 
bureaucracy. 


I  told  Secretary  Hardin : 

If  you  start  with  that  kind  of  bureaucracy, 
you  will  ruin  it.  It  will  go  Into  billions  of 
dollars.  You  need  private  and  local  partici- 
pation, control,  and  supervision. 

I  do  not  care  if  we  put  $10  billion  worth 
of   food   on   Ladies   Island   in   Beaufort 


complete  lack  of  local  cooperation,  and 

an  actual  voting  down  unanimously  by 

the  Bar  Association   of   the  OEO   pro- 
grams,  and   by   the  medical  society   of 

the  health  programs.  The  OEO  program 

itself  was   defunct.   The   local   officials 

were   not   talking   to   each    other,   and 

things  had  ground  to  a  halt.  Even  Joe 

Fraser,  the  heavyweight  boxing  cham-     County.  Once  that  food  is  consumed  or 

pion,   had  come   down   there   trying   to     spoiled,  they  will  still  be  living  in  hunger 

build  day  care  centers.  He  put  on  exhi-  ^""^  ^"  ^^^^-  They  still  will  not  have  a 
lem  of  hunger."  Providing  $1.25  billion  bition  boxing  matches,  and  got  up  enough  ^o^^-  They  still  will  not  have  water. 
for  this  effort  is  one  of  the  best  invest-  to  start  seven.  The  churches  completed  "'^"'^  ^^'^  ^'^^^  ^'■''^  ^^^'^  ^  problem, 
ments  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  two,  but  five  were  standing  as  stark  mon-  Everyone  knows  of  the  great  leader- 
could  make  in  the  future  citizens  of  this  uments  to  Federal  bureaucracv.  Why?  ship  we  have  given  them  for  30  years.  We 
country,  if  we  can  feed  millions  of  In-  Because  the  Government  here  in  Wash-  ^^^'^  ^°^  ^^*^^^  "P  ^'^  ^he  problem.  We 
dianA^as  we  have  done,  generously,  year      ington,    with   everybody-   talking   about     <^o_"0t  even  know  what  the  problem  is. 

ruining    the    Government,    ruining    the 

budget,  and  ruining  the  program,  said 

■Yes,  you  need  $40,000  to  complete  five 

of  these  day  care  centers.  Senator,  we 


after  year  after  year — how  can  any  of  us 
say  to  our  own  taxpayers,  our  own  citi- 
zens, "We  do  not  have  the  money  to 
feed  you.  We  know  the  need  is  there 


I  said : 

All  I  want  is  free  food  stamps.  Give  me  the 
salary  of  one  truck  driver  and  let  me  do  the 

rest. 


The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  certified     can  give  you  two  consultants  to  study 


that  the  need  is  there,  but  we  do  not  have 
the  money  to  feed  you  now.  Wait  until 
fiscal  1971,  fiscal  1972,  or  fiscal  1973.  Tell 
your  children  to  wait,  and  then  finally  we 
will  find  the  money  for  food  for  hungry 
Americans." 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  pending  motion. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  his  re- 
marks. I  rise  in  support  of  the  Senator 
from    South    Dakota    'Mr.    McGovern) 
as  a  cosponsor  of  his  amendment. 

I  congratulate  the  committee  on  its 
excellent  and  very  deliberate  approach 
to  the  problem  of  hunger  in  America.  But 
it  is  strikingly  strange,  and  absolutely 


the  program  for  $20,000  a  year,  but  we 
cannot  give  you  the  $40,000  to  complete 
the  centers." 

That  was  a  typical  example.  Warsaw 
Island  desperately  needs  fresh  water. 
Some  of  us  are  always  talking  about  pur- 
chasing soap  and  detergents  with  food 
stamps.  They  ought  to  go  down  and  look 
in  our  backyards,  and  they  would  know 
what  we  are  talking  about.  On  Warsaw 


The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  agreed. 
He  is  generous.  He  was  willing  to  give 
more.  However,  this  committee  asked  for 
less. 

Opponents  say  it  sounds  like  a  racket— 
$500  million.  That  is  what  they  say.  They 
say  it  will  i-uin  the  hunger  program. 

I  say  that  if  we  do  not  get  the  $500 
million,  that  will  ruin  it.  That  is  my 
position.  It  will  ruin  it. 

The  distinguished  Senators  from  South 


Island,  for  7  years  they  have  been  trying  Dakota.  Illinois.  New  York,  and  other 
to  get  water.  They  keep  putting  a  request 
in.  and  the  Federal  Government  insists 
on  a  comprehensive  water  plan.  Well,  it 
is  easier  to  build  an  ABM  or  put  a  man  on 
the  moon  than  to  get  a  comprehensive 
water  plan  for  a  31 -island  area  with  no- 
where to  look  except  here  in  Washington. 
That  land  was  distributed  to  emanci- 
pated Negro  families  in  lO-acre  plots— 10 


States  used  our  program.  It  has  not  been 
extravagant.  It  has  not  been  run  by  wild 
liberals  or  harebrains  who  would  put 
everyone  on  the  food  stamp  program. 

On  the  contrary,  they  said,  "Let  us 
startit.Let  us  tryit." 

I  could  belabor  the  Senate  with  the 
matter.  However,  it  would  take  too  long. 
Someday  we  will  detail  how  the  medical 


unacceptable.    Mr.    President,    to    have     rt^«^!^H?rffJ"!:^!rTt"'^  ^^?l^"  **^°  ^^"'^     ^"^^^^^  ^^^  completely  flip-flopped  and 


watched  the  Senate,  over  the  past  2 
months,  argue  at  length  and  finally  ap- 
prove a  mistake  of  $2  biUion  on  one  de- 
fense item,  a  mistake  of  $750  million  on 
another  defense  item,  and,  by  a  major- 
ity vote,  continued  to  underwrite  these 
same  mistakes — and  I  voted  with  the 
majority — and  then,  all  of  a  sudden, 
when  we  come  to  a  difference — and  this 
is  a  question  of  the  difference  between 
$750  million  and  $1.25  biUion,  or  $500 
million,  for  the  next  fiscal  year:  that  is 
what  we  are  arguing  about>^a  difference 


descendants,  and  they  left  it  to  theirs.  It 
was  their  property.  But  when  they  ap- 
plied— those  people,  living  in  those 
shacks — for  housing  loans,  the  FHA  .^aid 
they  had  to  get  a  fee  simple  title. 

It  was  their  property  but  fee  simple 
title  was  impossible. 

The  OEO  said,  "We  will  send  two 
lawyers  there  and  let  them  take  on  the 
project  and  clear  up  the  title  as  far  as 
they  can  go,  so  that  it  will  be  acceptable 
for  HEW." 


endorsed  the  health  program. 

We  are  clearing  up  the  title  problem. 
We  have  got  things  rollin.ij  so  that  the 
poor  people  would  not  be  cheated.  And 
you  cannot  put  that  into  the  law.  How 
would  we  write  it?  It  has  to  be  done 
locally. 

We  had  one  private  merchant  in  the 
Beaufort  area  who  volunteered  the  roll- 
ing stock  to  take  food  to  the  outside 
areas.  He  actually  took  orders  and  de- 
livered it  to  the  people  at  his  own  expense, 
for   the   information    of    those   who   are 


The  Bar  Association  said  no.  However 

for  1971  between  $1.5  billion  and  $2  bil-     Da'kota^Mr'^^rrn™  ^^     I?""  f  "^^  ^'°"'*'''^  ab;;ut' Tlvate  particTpation.  That 

hon  and  for  1972,  a  difference  between     to   s^    thJ    sl2t«^    .V^a'^^'''^?^"''^!:  '"  ^°'''  ^^^  P^^P^^  ^'^  ^^"ing  the  food 

$1.5  bUlion  and  $2.5  billion,  we  find,  all     want  to  tell  h^  len^rnn.  i?5f  S^"'".  ^  "°^'- 

of  a  sudden,  complete  chaos:    we  have     mo?e  %nerou?th«n  .^n^l    '  "^,i^  ^^'         °"^  °^  "'^  ^"^'  ^^ings  we  have  fouiid 

"1°]".^.  generous  than  anyone  would  say  is  that  we  need  a  tremendously  vast  and 


ruined  the  food  stamp  program,  it  ought 
to  be  recommitted,  the  Secretai-y  could 
not  possibly  administer  a  billion  dollars. 
Yesterday  we  passed  by  unanimous 
consent  a  bill  to  provide  $8  billion  for  a 
far  less  serious  problem — though  it  is 
an  important  one — housing.  We  passed 
an  $8  billion  bill  without  a  dissenting 
vote,  in  this  same  Chamber.  But  here. 


about  here. 

We  have  to  talk  about  what  the  alter- 
native is  if  we  do  not  have  an  effective 
food  stamp  program. 

We  met  that  evening  for  a  couple  of 
hours.  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries 
said: 

Well,  Senator  Hollincs,  you  have  proved 
your  point.  You  have  had  the  psychologists. 


enlarged  program  to  get  the  food  stamps 
to  rhe  people.  In  Beaufort  County  there 
were  700  families  consisting  of  2,700  per- 
sons who  in  January  were  participating 
in  the  program.  By  May.  they  had  896 
families  involving  3,176  people.  The  food 
Itself  in  May  cost  $43,718.  And  someone 
wonders  why  it  has  to  be  half  a  billion 
dollars.  They  think  that  a  mistake  can 
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be  made  and  that  we  can  have  inflation 
as  a  result.  They  think  that  we  can  do 
all  kinds  of  terrible  things. 

They  think  that  all  of  a  sudden  it  is  a 
harebrained,  ill -conceived,  wild  idea  to 
provide  for  the  hungry:  but  it  can  be 
done. 

We  started  it  with  the  nutritional  pro- 
gram. The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
was  instrumental  in  the  matter  of  feed- 
ing the  children  under  6  years  of  age  and 
pregnant  mothers. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  feeding 
2.127  in  Beaufort  County  imder  that 
program.  And  the  State  health  officer, 
who  is  the  most  conservative  of  con- 
servatives, a  graduate  of  the  Medical 
College  of  South  Carolina  and  past  coun- 
ty health  officer,  went  to  all  his  health 
officers  in  the  other  48  counties  in  South 
Carolina  with  regard  to  the  matter.  Next 
year  in  South  Carolina  if  we  continue 
extending  the  program,  which  this  meas- 
ure would  do,  we  will  feed  many 
thousands. 

They  say  it  will  involve  so  much  money 
that  the  Secretary  cannot  handle  it. 

I  point  out  that  he  can  handle  $4  bil- 
lion for  subsidy  programs.  However, 
somehow,  the  provision  of  a  half  billion 
dollars  just  completely  wrecks  the  pro- 
gram, and  he  could  not  accept  it  if  it  were 
extended. 

What  is  the  alternative? 

As  one  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
was  saying  the  other  day,  "It  is  bad  to 
grow  old."  The  other  fellow  said,  "Yes, 
it  is  until  you  think  of  the  alternative." 

What  is  the  alternative?  Perhaps  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  some 
of  our  liberal  friends  will  part  ways  on 
this  one. 

Here  is  the  Secretarj'  of  Agriculture 
talking  about  a  new  program.  He  has 
recommended  SI. 600  a  year  in  cash.  We 
would  say,  "Just  sign  your  name.  Don't 
even  sign  your  name.  Get  the  money." 

I  liear  a  lot  of  objections  on  the  food 
stamp  program.  I  get  letter  after  letter 
readmg : 

Dear  Senator:  I  saw  them  standing  in  line 
getting  cigarettes  and  beer  and  maraschino 
cherries  for  their  martinis. 

I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  How- 
ever. I  continue  to  ask  the  people  in  the 
grocery  stores.  We  have  audited  the  fig- 
ures. It  is  on  my  shoulders  and  these  are 
the  objections  we  hear.  And  the  grocers 
say  that  imder  the  law  they  cannot  get 
whisky  and  cigarettes. 

The  question  was  and  is,  "Are  we  go- 
ing to  get  a  decent  response  with  respect 
to  the  food  program,  or  are  we  going  to 
get  a  half-way  response?"  It  was  said 
that  it  w-ould  not  solve  the  problem,  and 
we  should  give  them  the  cash. 

Secretary  Hardin  and  Secretary  Finch 
came  to  the  committee  and  testified  to 
that  effect. 

It  was  said  that  would  not  solve  the 
problem,  that  we  should  give  them  the 
cash. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  solve  it  with 
cash.  That  is  why  I  feel  so  strongly  about 
the  food  stamp  program.  It  does  bring 
into  play  local  participation.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  private  suppliers,  we  could 
not  be  feeding  2.100  young  kids  and 
pregnant  mothers  in  Beaufort  County. 

I  have    friends   who    volimteered    to 


trigger  the  matter  in  the  private  sector 
and  participate  in  it.  That  is  what  we 
are  doing.  That  is  why  I  am  so  strong 
for  going  at  the  matter  in  this  particular 
fashion. 

It  has  been  tried  in  my  backyard.  It 
has  been  proved,  and  there  is  no  reason 
w^hatsoever  to  say  whether  it  is  generous 
or  not  generous. 

The  August  figures  for  participation 
tapered  off.  In  the  summer  the  number 
of  jobs  pick  up.  People  on  the  food  stamp 
program  find  jobs.  But  the  Secretary 
would  not  have  to  spend  the  money. 

When  the  rural  people  do  not  have  the 
money  to  spend  to  buy  food  and  everj'- 
thing  else,  the  program  would  then  cost 
more.  That  is  the  answer. 

The  opponents  come  back  and  say  that 
the  House  will  not  like  it.  I  do  not  know 
what  they  are  doing  over  there.  But  they 
had  better  study  the  matter. 

The  opponents  say  the  measure  ought 
to  be  recommitted. 

I  feel  that  we  have  been  diddling  and 
playing  with  this  thing  over  many  years 
and  had  never  faced  up  to  the  problem 
until  Robert  Kennedy  went  into  the 
boondocks  and  until  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  took  the  matter  over. 

The  leadership  has  come  from  his  com- 
mittee. This  is  no  time  to  holler  "chaos" 
and  "the  end  of  the  world  is  coming" 
over  the  expenditure  of  S500  million  in 
the  next  fiscal  year.  That  is  what  we  were 
talking  about  when  yesterday  we  passed 
88  billion  unanimously.  I  was  part  of 
that,  because  I  thought  the  judgment 
was  sound. 

You  are  bound  to  make  mistakes.  If  th's 
is  a  half-million-dollar  mistake,  come 
back  and  tell  me  next  year.  "Just  like 
you  did  on  military,  Hollings,  you  did 
it  on  hunger.  We  overspent  S5  milUon." 
Come  back  and  tell  me.  and  that  will  be 
fine;  but  do  not  kill  a  good  program. 

When  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  tes- 
tified, I  am  fully  of  the  opinion  that  he 
intended  his  $1,600  a  year  to  replace  the 
food  stamp  program  completely:  and 
when  he  and  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  testified  before 
this  committee,  he  was  actually  above 
$1,600.  He  is  already  up  to  $2,300  some 
odd  right  now  in  his  approach  to  the  pro- 
gram. And  this  till  we  are  debating  is  far 
under  what  the  Republican  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  recommends  as  of  this 
minute. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Prctident.  I  re- 
gret the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  on  the  pending  measure. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
-statement  made  by  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  He  told 
us  of  the  fine  progress  made  in  two  coun- 
ties. Well,  it  happened  that  that  fine 
progress  was  made  under  the  law  that  is 
now  on  the  statute  books.  And  it  was  a 
success  because  of  the  cooperation  at  the 
local  level.  The  people  got  into  the  act 
with  the  Federal  Government. 

It  has  been  shown  that  many  States 
refused  to  participate  in  the  program. 
Some  said  it  was  not  needed,  and  others 
based  it  on  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
have  the  funds  to  carry  on  the  program. 

Under  the  substitute  amendment,  if  a 
county,  a  parish,  or  a  neighborhood  re- 
fuses to  have  a  food  stamp  program, 


some  association  can  carry  it  on  in  be- 
half of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  That 
will  mean  this,  in  my  opimon :  If  States 
can  obtain  this  program  wiihout  putting 
any  money  into  it,  that  is  the  way  it  is 
going  to  be  handled;  because  many 
States  today  are  hard  pressed  for  funds. 
If  they  know  that  there  is  a  law  under 
which  this  program  can  be  carried  out 
entirely  by  the  Federal  Government,  they 
are  simply  going  to  get  out  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  dealing 
with  programs  of  this  kind  lor  quite 
some  time.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  'Mr.  Russell  >  and  I.  back 
in  1946.  fathered  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, and  that  program  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. And  why?  Simply  because  we  got 
the  complete  cooperation  of  the  people 
at  the  local  level  to  carry  on  such  a  pro- 
gram. That  program  involves  the  ex- 
penditure of  over  $2.5  billion  a  year,  and 
the  Federal  Government  puts  up  ap- 
proximately 26  percent  of  it. 

Under  the  substitute  that  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  if  adopted,  I  would  ven- 
ture to  say  that  if  the  House  goes  along, 
this  fine  food  stamp  program  will  be  a 
welfare  program  and  will  be  handled  en- 
tirely by  the  Federal  Government,  at 
the  Federal  level.  That  is  what  is  going 
to  happen. 

Mr.  President,  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  made  the  motion 
to  recommit  the  bill.  I  would  have  done 
it  had  he  not  done  so.  So  I  want  to  give 
notice  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  will  vote  to  recommit  this  bill,  in  the 
hope  that  we  can  present  the  Senate  a 
bill  that  will  be  acceptable  to  the  House. 

As  the  Senator  from  Florida  stated 
earher.  we  tried  to  get  the  House  to  go 
along  with  an  additional  authorization 
of  S750  milhon  instead  of  the  S340  mil- 
lion. I  have  tried  zealously  in  the  past  4 
or  5  weeks  to  get  the  House  to  act  on 
that,  and  I  could  not  budge  them. 

My  fear  is  that  if  this  bill  goes  to  the 
House  in  its  present  form,  we  will  have 
no  action  on  the  food  stamp  bill.  I  regret 
that  that  condition  faces  us.  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  try  to  get  our  heads 
together. 

I  presented  my  side  of  the  argument 
yesterday  for  over  an  hour  on  the  floor, 
and  again  today,  and  I  was  leally  sur- 
prised—in fact.  I  was  much  upset— on 
this,  my  79th  birthday,  to  notice  the 
package  I  liave  been  given  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
spoken  on  this  matter  in  some  detail 
earlier  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  do  not  want 
to  burden  the  Record  at  this  time  or 
unduly  delay  the  Senate. 

My  wife.  Mrs.  Harris,  testified  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estrj^  as  a  representative  of  the  National 
Urban  Coahtions  board  and  chairman 
of  its  committee  on  health. 

That  testimony  is  conuined  in  the 
hearings  now  before  us. 

Suffice  it  to  say  at  this  point,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  I  feel  that  the  Senate  in  adop- 
tion of  the  substitute  bill  earlier  this  af- 
ternoon, took  a  monumental  step  for- 
ward for  the  people  of  this  country  and 
particularly  for  the  poor  people  of  this 
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country.  I  think  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota   (Mr.  Mc- 
OovBRN)   and  others  have  performed  a 
service  in  bringing  out  the  facts  about 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  this  coun- 
try in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  us  not  to  act — a  service  which 
will    be   of   tremendoiis   credit   to   their 
names  and  their  lives  for  many,  many 
years  to  come.  I  am  hopeful  that  before 
long  the  country  will  adopt  a  much  more 
realistic   and   humane   income   mainte- 
nance system  and  a  much  more  realistic 
and  humane  system  to  guarantee  jobs  to 
those  who  are  willing  and  able  to  work. 
In  the  meantime,  the  very  least  we  can  do 
is  to  recognize  that  the  right  to  be  free  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition,   the  right  to 
enough  to  eat.  is  exactly  that — a  right 
of  every  American  citizen ;  that  providing 
every  American  with  enough  to  eat  is  not 
a  matter  of  charity,  the  Senate  has  done 
a  great  thing  today  in  the  adoption  of 
this  substitute.  I  just  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  reject  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit the  bill.  The  bUl  has  had  sufficient 
stu^y  and  sufficient  debate.  It  has  had 
-    su^;ent  explanation.  Now  is  the  time 
to  reject  the  motion  to  recommit,  to  pass 
the  bill,  and  to  send  it  on  its  way  to  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  submitted  an  amendment  designed 
to  alleviate  malnutrition  in  the  rural 
areas  of  my  State.  I  find  today  that  the 
parliamentary  situation  now  is  that  a 
motion  has  been  made  to  recommit  the 
bill  and  that  I  am  unable  to  have  my 
amendment  considered. 

I  thought  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute was  offered  would  have  allowed 
the  consideration  of  other  amendments 
that  might  have  been  offered.  I  discussed 
my  amendment  with  the  chairman  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday.  I  testi- 
fied in  support  of  the  bill  before  the 
committee. 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  should 
have  been  acted  on  before  the  other 
amendments  were  considered.  Therefore 
I  shall  vote  to  recommit  the  bill 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President  will 
tiie  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  parUamentary 
situation  did  not  foreclose  the  offering  of 
amendments  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  was  my  understand- 
ing that  it  did. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  been  misinformed,  al- 
though I  bow  to  the  judgment  of  persons 
more  familiar  with  the  rules  than  I  am 
My  understanding  is  that  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  can  itself 
be  amended. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  amendments  could  not  be  offered  af- 
ter the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  had  been  agreed  to. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  voted  in  favor  of 
the  substitute  amendment  because  of  the 
situation  that  existed.  I  did  agree  with 
a  portion  of  the  substitute  amendment 
But  I  was  late  in  arriving  in  the  Cham- 
ber, and  at  the  time  the  vote  was  fin- 
ished, the  Senate  went  immediately  to 
the  third  reading,  and  there  was  no  op- 


portunity to  offer  my  amendment.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dolb)  was 
in  the  same  situation  I  was  in. 

I  think  the  bill  should  be  recommitted. 
I  think  we  should  deal  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  I  think  the  bill 
and  the  substitute  should  go  back  to  the 
committee  for  further  review. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota 'Mr.  McGqvern)  a  question  with 
reference  to  the  situation.  I  point  out,  as 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  has,  that  we 
realized  the  parliamentary  situation.  I 
could  have  offered  my  amendment  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
but  I  was  delayed  at  an  election.  I  lost 
there,   and  I  suppose  I  will  lose   here. 

With  reference  to  the  use  of  food 
stamps  for  items  other  than  food,  does 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  interpret 
that  to  mean  the  buying  of  mops,  brooms 
and  the  like? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  would  be  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary.  But  I 
presume  that  he  would  authorize  the 
recipients  of  food  stamps  to  purchase 
soap  with  which  to  wash  their  hands,  so 
that  they  would  not  become  infested  with 
parisites.  worms,  and  bacteria:  .soap  with 
Which  to  wash  the  dishes,  so  that  the 
food  that  is  served  on  them  would  be 
clean. 

One  of  the  shocking  things  that  came 
out  before  the  select  committee  was  the 
testimony  of  witnesses  in  South  Carolina 
who  suggested  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  iMr  Rol- 
lings >  the  problem  of  worm  infestation. 
We  found  in  a  good  many  cases  that  per- 
sons who  were  suffering  from  inadequate 
diet  were  sharing  that  inadequate  diet 
with  worms.  The  reason  for  this  amend- 
ment IS  to  introduce,  at  what  I  would  as- 
sume would  be  a  very  modest  cost,  the 
right  of  food  stamp  recipients  to  use  a 
small  portion  of  that  to  purchase  soap 
and  other  things  that  would  give  them 
the  sanitation  they  require. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Would  it  include  such 
items  of  hardware  as  mops  and  brooms'' 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  would  not  antic- 
ipate that  it  would,  but  it  would  be  en- 
tirely up  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
However.  I  cannot  see  him  authorizing 
Items  which  he  did  not  feel  were  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  DOLE.  With  respect  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands 
Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  I  am  wondering  about 
the  cc.st  of  this  addition.  What  would  the 
additional  cost  be  because  of  those  ad- 
ditions? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  would  say  it  could 
actually  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  cost 
because  those  areas  now  have  the  com- 
modity distribution  program.  It  seems  to 
me  more  economical  and  practical  to  give 
them  food  stamps  to  permit  them  to 
make  purchases  through  normal  retail 
channels  rather  than  shipping  in  com- 
modities, which  we  are  now  doing. 

Mr  DOLE.  Third,  do  I  understand 
that  one  of  the  provisions  does  provide 
for  current  operation  of  the  food  stamp 
program  and  the  commodity  program? 
I  have  specific  reference  to  this  situation. 
As  I  understand  it,  it  is  practical  on  In- 
dian reservations  because  food  stamps 
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take  longer  than  90  days  at  times.  Does 
the  Senator  have  a  provision  to  take  care 
of  this  situation? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  one  of  the 
advantages  of  the  substitute  bill,  it  has 
a  provision  to  permit  the  Secretary  to 
operate  both  until  such  time  as  the  par- 
ticipation in  the  food  stamp  program 
equals  what  it  had  heretofore  had  under 
the  commodity  distribution  program 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  State  or  local  com- 
munity requested  a  continuation  of  let 
us  say,  the  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram while  undertaking  to  implement 
the  food  stamp  program,  would  the  State 
or  local  community  pay  the  cost  or  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  State  and  ihe 
community  would  pay  the  cost  if  tliey 
requested  a  program  under  clause  3  of 
section  4i  b  i  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  as  it 
would  be  amended  by  my  substitute. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  agree  with  that  aanend- 
ment.  As  the  Senator  knows,  this  was  a 
provision  I  hoped  to  offer  for  the  admin- 
istration. That  is  contained  in  the  .sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  While  I  am  engaged 
in  colloquy  with  the  Senator  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  him  one  of  the  things  that 
he  wanted  to  accomplish  was  partially 
accomplished  in  that  we  reduced  the  level 
at  which  families  would  qualify  for  free 
food  stamps  from  approximatelv  $80  Id 
$60.  We  went  about  halfway  in  the  direc- 
tion the  Senator  wanted  to  go.  I  believe 
the  substitute  bill  is  now  in  a  form  which 
should  be  more  acceptable  to  him  than 
when  we  introduced  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  the  Senator  knows,  in 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Por- 
estry.  there  was  an  effort  by  some  of  us 
to  establish  the  principle  of  free  food 
stamps. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Kansas  initiated 
that  effort. 

Mr  DOLE.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
follow  the  hangup  that  some  have  on  of- 
fering free  food  stamps.  I  think  the  only 
difference  was  the  change  in  the  Sena- 
tor's substitute  as  to  where  we  should 
draw  the  line,  whether  it  should  be  at 
$80,  $60.  $50.  or  the  $40  suggested  bv  the 
Secretary.  I  understand  the  substitute 
has  a  cutoff  at  $60. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  li  ap- 
proximately correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Finally,  and  I  think  this  is 
contained  in  the  substitute.  Is  there  a 
provision  which  provides  that  the  recip- 
ient has  the  right  to  purchase  less  than 
the  full  amount  of  the  stamps? 
xMr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  DOLE.  There  is  a  range  m  the 
substitute? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes. 
Mr.  DOLE.  The  need  for  such  a  pro- 
vision has  been  outlined  in  the  field 
hearings.  Sometimes  they  do  not  want 
to  spend  all  their  money  at  one  time 
for  food  and  it  offers  them  more  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  will  re- 
call that  a  week  ago  Monday  Mr.  Hardin. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  Mr. 
Lyng.  the  Assistant  Secretary,  testified 
and  recommended  the  so-called  variable 
purchase  principle,  and  this  concept  is 
Incorporated  in  the  subsatute  bill 
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Mr.  DOLE.  By  reducing  the  limitation 
from  $80  to  $60  what  does  that  do  to  the 
overall  cost?  Would  this  reduce  the  ini- 
tial cost? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes.  it  would.  It 
would  reduce  that  cost  by  approximately 
one-fourth;  the  cost  of  operating  that 
portion  of  the  bill  that  provides  for  free 
food  stamps  would  be  reduced  by  ap- 
proximately one-fourth. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  other  words,  for  fiscal 
years  1970,  1971,  and  1972  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  instead  of  an  additional  $2 
billion,  an  additional  $1.5  billion. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  would  not  be  that 
much  because  it  is  difficult  to  forecast 
how  many  people  would  be  participating 
under  any  provision  of  the  bill. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  that  cost 
factor  in  the  bill  covers  grants  in  free 
food  stamps  to  those  families  on  an  in- 
come of  $80  a  month,  and  when  we  re- 
duce that  figure  to  $60  a  month  obviously 
cuts  are  being  made  in  tlie  cost  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  EXDLE.  With  respect  to  nutritional 
education  in  retail  stores,  I  am  not  sure 
I  understand  the  full  meaning  of  that 
provision. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  permissive 
lan^'uage.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator. 
It  does  not  require  retail  stores  to  carry 
out  nutritional  education.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, pamphlet  material  were  available 
on  how  to  shop  wisely,  or  plan,  and  diet. 
and  stores  that  are  handling  food  stamps 
'.ve:c  willing  to  do  it.  this  would  all  be 
managed  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
when  they  distribute  such  information  to 
food  stamp  recipients. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  Generally,  let  me  say. 
most  of  the  amendments  in  the  substi- 
tute bill  are  acceptable.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  great  discussion  about  them.  I  think, 
perhaps,  when  we  come  to  the  limitation, 
we  should  know  more  about  the  free  food 
stamps,  and  perhaps  about  one  or  two 
other  areas.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  was  precluded  from  offering  his 
amendment,  but  generally  I  support  the 
objectives  of  the  substitute  bill,  particu- 
larly the  principle  with  reference  to  free 
food  stamps,  if  I  could  have  some  assur- 
ance that  the  cost  has  been  reduced  by  as 
much  as  25  percent. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
an  estimate.  I  cannot  foretell  exactly 
how  many  people  will  sign  up  for  the 
prosrram.  but  certainly  it  will  be  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs;  pointed  out 
that  certainly  the  Secretary  could  spend 
another  half  a  billion  dollars  or  $1  bil- 
lion, whatever  the  case  may  be.  I  was 
under  the  impression,  from  the  testi- 
mony given  in  the  hearings  held  before 
th:  committee,  that  perhaps  all  we  can 
spend  in  this  fiscal  year  is  around  $640 
million— between  $500  and  $600  mil- 
lion—because it  takes  some  time  to 
implement  the  prc^ram.  I  am  wondering 
whether,  by  authorizing  a  certain 
amount,  this  does  not  mean  we  can  pos- 
sibly spend  that  much  money.  We  are 
already  into  the  fiscal  year.  Is  there  a 
necessity  for  going  as  far  as  we  go  in  the 
substitute? 
Mr   McGOVERN.  I  would  say  to  the 


Senator  that  I  think  there  is,  for  the 
reasons  that  were  outlined  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy).  He  cited 
the  Budget  Bureau  estimate  of  around 
$2.9  billion  that  would  be  needed  in  fiscal 
1970  to  take  care  of  all  the  problems  of 
malnutrition  and  hunger. 

I  think  the  figure  of  SIV4  billion  is 
prudent  and  conservative.  As  soon  as  we 
adopt  the  formula  which  provides  $125 
a  month  in  food  stamps  to  a  family  of 
four,  and  permits  those  families  with  in- 
comes of  $60  a  month  or  less  to  draw- 
free  food  stamps,  and  then  incorporate 
the  outreach  section  that  requires  the 
Secretai-y  to  get  this  information  out  to 
the  country,  I  think  we  will  find  that 
that  $li'4  billion  will  be  taken  up  and 
expended  in  the  food  stamp  program 
without  any  great  difficulty.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  think  it  is  on  the  conserva- 
tive side. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  believe  that  the  ^minis- 
tration, in  all  fairness  to  the  Senator's 
position,  did  indicate  a  request  for  1971 
and  1972  for  open  ended  authorizations. 
It  did  not  ask  for  any  limit  to  be  placed 
on  either  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is,  frankly,  my 
preference.  I  wish  we  had  an  open  ended 
authorization.  I  do  not  tliink  that  any- 
one can  really  forecast  exactly  the  level 
of  participation  we  will  get.  Of  course, 
if  the  admimstration  finds,  for  some  rea- 
son or  other,  that  it  cannot  use  the 
fimds.  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which 
requires  it  to  spend  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  been  concerned 
about  the  possibility  or  the  feasibility  of 
operating  a  food  stamp  program  in  small 
and  sparsely  settled  counties  in  Kansas. 
A  great  number  of  the  105  counties  in 
Kansas  do  not  participate  in  a  food 
stamp  program.  I  have  determined  and 
have  learned  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  they  do  authorize  the 
counties  to  be  combined  for  this  purpose. 
Some  of  the  smaller  Kansas  counties  are 
made  up  of  2.000  or  fewer  people — maybe 
as  many  as  half  a  dozen  families  qualify 
for  welfare  assistance.  So  that  the  only 
practical  way  to  meet  the  problem  is 
to  consolidate  the  counties  for  food 
stamps  or  direct  commodity  programs. 
It  is  not  practical  to  begin  a  food  stamp 
program  for  five,  six,  or  eight  persons. 
Thus.  I  have  learned  that  they  do  have, 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  multiple- 
county  food  assistance  programs.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  Department  will 
continue  to  urge  this  in  States  such  as 
Kansas,  the  Dakotas,  and  perhaps  other 
States,  where  we  have  as  few  as  2,000 
or  3.000  persons  living  in  one  county. 

On  the  basis  of  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  it  would 
appear  that  the  objections  that  .some  of 
us  had  have  been  met  by  the  substitute 
bill  and,  therefore,  I  shall  vote  against 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  my  only  reason  for  moving  to  re- 
commit the  substitute  bUl  was  to  find  out 
if  Members  of  the  Senate  really  meant 
what  they  appeared  to  mean  when  they 
voted  for  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

In  my  opinion.  It  will  be  an  emascula- 
tion of  the  food  stamp  program.  As  the 
substitute  bill  now  reads,  it  is  just  a 


plain  welfare  program,  with  very  little 
resemblance  to  the  food  stamp  progrtim 
we  intended  it  to  be. 

That  is  the  reason,  Mr.  President.  I 
moved  to  recommit  the  bill,  to  find  out 
if  Senators  really  mean  to  emasculate 
the  food  stamp  program. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one 
brief  comment  before  this  comes  to  a 
vote.  I  do  not  wish  to  delay  the  Senate. 
I  believe  that  all  the  arguments  which 
can  be  made  have  already  been  made. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  'Mr. 
Aiken  )  raised  the  question  about 
whether  the  Senate  knew  what  it  was 
doing  when  it  voted  54  to  40  to  approve 
the  substitute  provision. 

Let  me  say  that  what  we  voted  for 
substantially  was  a  bill  which  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  several  months 
asTO.  was  print-ed  at  that  time  m  the 
Record  with  full  and  complet*  explana- 
tions ;  there  was  then  introduced  a  series 
of  amendments  on  Monday  which  were 
printed  in  the  Record  with  a  full  ex- 
planation of  every  amendment. 

The  substitute  bill  had  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  nine  of  the  13  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs.  They  have  been  sitting  on 
the  subject  and  holding  hearings  in  all 
parts  of  the  countrj-  for  the  past  10 
months.  It  had  the  cosixinsorship  of  two 
Senators  who.  I  think,  have  made  the 
most  extended  tours  of  their  districts: 
namely,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Hollingsi  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spono.  both  of 
whom  took  the  time  to  make  personal 
tours  of  their  own  districts  and  go  out 
and  look  at  the  problems  firsthand. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senators  who  are 
raising  questions  about  whether  we  knew 
what  we  were  doing,  that  most  Senators 
believe  that  what  we  are  doing  is  a  con- 
servative step.  It  is  not  a  wild,  irrespon- 
sible effort. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  'Mr.  Percy  ' .  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  has  concluded  that  the  cost 
to  this  country  is  3'2  times  as  much  to 
permit  malnutrition  to  continue  as  it 
would  cost  to  end  it. 

Therefore.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
to  stop  the  delay  and  put  an  end  to  hun- 
ger. We  have  a  bill  before  us  now  which 
has  been  approved,  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  not  knock  out  that  bill  and 
further  delay  our  answer  to  this  all- 
important  problem  of  himger. 

I  lu-ge  that  the  motion  to  recommit  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  after  the  Senator  did  his  bill, 
and  after  I  did  mine,  the  Senator  made 
no  compromise  in  order  to  win  myself, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  •  Mr.  Cook  > . 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr! 
Percy  (  to  be  sponsors — as  we  are  on  the 
committee — but  there  were  further  com- 
promises to  win  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia ( Mr.  Spong  I  and  others  over  to  re- 
ducing the  $80  to  $60,  and  to  reduce  the 
appropriations,  and  otherwise  refine  the 
individual  elements  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McGOVERN  The  Senator  Is  abso- 
lutely   correct.    Without    that    kind    of 
strong  bipartisan  cooperation,  we  would 
not  have  had  the  vote  we  had  awhile  ago 
I  hope  that  by  at  least  as  decisive  a  mar- 
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gin.  the  Senate  will  reject  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  <Mr.  Aiken)  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  committee. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative*.  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Texas  iMr. 
Tower).  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  KE^^NEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  iMr.  Magntj- 
soN  I  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  i  Mr.  Gore  i  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes >  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Tfurther  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  Gore  » .  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes*  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr,  Tower)  is  nec- 
essarily absent  and  his  pair  has  been 
previously  annoimced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  56.  as  follows : 

(No.  99  Leg.  I 
YEAS— 39 


Aiken 

Allen 

AUott 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boiias 

Byrd,  Va. 

C'lnnon 

Cotton 

Curtis 

DDminlclc 

Eastland 


Ellender 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Font; 

Goldwater 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Holland 

Hraska 

Jordan.  N.C 


McClellan 

Miller 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Proiity 

Russell 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 


Jordan.  Idaho     Williams.  Del. 
Long  Yoimg.  N.  Dak 


NAYS — 56 

Anderson  Kartke  Pastcre 

fiaker  Hatfield  Pearson 

Bayh  Hollln2;s  Pell 

Brooke  Inouye  Percy 

Burdlck  Jack.son  Proxmire 

Bvrd.  W  Va.        Javits  P^ndolph 

•"a  e  Kennedy  Ribicoff 

Churrh  Ma"-.ias  Saxbe 

<^ook  McCarthy  Schweiker 

Cooper  McGee  Scott 

Cranston  McGovern  Smith.  Maine 

Ocid  Mclntyre  Smith.  111. 

D  le  Metcalt  Spong 

Ea'ileton  Mon-'.ale  Symington 

Pulbrlght  Montova  Tydin^s 

Goodell  Mrss  Williams,  N.J 

Gravel  Muskie  Yarborough 

Harris  Nel.son  Young.  Ohio 

Hart  Packwood 

PRESENT    AND    GIVING    A    LIVE    PAIR     AS 
PREVIOUSLY   RECORDED — 1 
Mr.  Mansfield,  against. 


NOT  VOTING— 4 

Ma;nuson 
Tower 


Gore 
Hughes 

So  Mr.  Aiken's  motion  to  recommit  was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  already  been  ordered. 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legrislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COOPER  (when  his  name  was 
called ) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  ( Mr.  Hughes  > .  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
Therefore.  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
son) is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  ( Mr.  Gore  > .  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  ( Mr.  Hughes  ( .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan ) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  ( Mr. 
GoREi  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson)  would  each  vote 
'yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower )  is 
necessarily  absent  and  his  pair  has  been 
previously  annoimced. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr  Gold- 
water)    is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  78. 
nays  14,  as  follows: 

I  No.  100  Leg.  I 

YEAS— 78 
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hkeu 

piott 

nderson 
Baker 
gayh 
able 

aogE:s 

arooke 

aurdlck 

avrd.  Va. 

gyrd.  W.  Va. 

dannon 

Oase 

Glhurch 

Oook 

(3otton 

Oranston 

CJurtls 

Qjdd 

Dole 

Domlnick 

Eagleton 

Fiinnln 

Pen? 

Pill  bright 

Ooodell 


A}1 


Gravel 

Grlffln 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hollin?s 

Hruska 

Jnouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Lcng 

Mansfield 

Ma'hlas 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntvre 

Metcalf 

MUler 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

NAYS— 14 
Ervin 
Gurney 


Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Saxbe 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Smith.  Maine 

Smith.  111. 

Spons 

Stevens 

Symington 

Tvc^ln^s 

WilUams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Y-junL',  N.  Dak, 

Young.  Ohio 


lien  Ervin  Stennis 

>,  BfeUmon  Gurney  Talmadge 

Bennett  Holland  Thunnond 

F|i5tland  Jordan.  N,C.  Williams  Del 

Ellender  Russell 

PRESENT  AND  ANNOUNCING  LIVE  PAIRS 
AS  PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 
Cooper,  for. 
Sparkman.  against. 

I  NOT  VOTING — 6 

Goldwater  Hughes  McClellan 

Gore  Magnuson  Tower 


So  the  bill  (S.  2547)  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

S,  2547 

An   Act   to  amend   the  Food   Stamp  Act  of 

1964 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1,  The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Section  2  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Sec  2,  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  In  order  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  that  the  Nation's  abundance 
of  food  should  be  utilized  cooperatively  by 
the  States,  the  Federal  Government,  local 
governmental  units,  and  other  agencies  to  the 
maximum  extent  to  safeguard  the  healtfc 
and  well-being  of  the  Nation's  population 
and  provide  adequate  levels  of  food  con- 
sumption and  nutrition  among  low-Income 
households.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
incretised  utilization  of  foods  In  establishing 
and  maintaining  adequate  levels  of  food 
consumption  and  nutrition  will  tend  to  cause 
the  distribution  in  a  beneficial  manner  of 
our  agricultural  abundances  and  will 
strengthen  our  agricultural  economy,  as  well 
as  result  in  more  orderly  marketing  and 
distribution  of  food.  To  etfectuate  the  policy 
of  Congress  and  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a 
food  stamp  program,  which  will  permit  those 
households  with  low  Incomes  to  receive  a 
share  of  the  Nation's  food  abundance  sufB- 
clent  to  provide  them  with  adequate  levels 
of  food  consumption  and  nutrition,  is  herein 
authorized" 

(2)  .Subsection  ib)  of  section  3  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence 
to  read  as  follows:  "The  term  food'  also 
means  such  products  as  the  Secretary  .ay 
determine  to  be  necessary  for  personal  cl(  n- 
liness.  hygiene,  and  home  sanitation," 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  lei 
of  section  3  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  term  'household'  shall  also  mean  ili 
a  single  individual  living  alone  who  has  cook- 
ing facilities  and  who  purchases  and  pre- 
pares food  for  home  consumption,  or  i2)  an 
elderly  person  who  meets  the  requirements 
of  section  10(h)  of  this  Act," 

(4)  Subsection  (fi  of  section  3  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence 
to  read  as  follows:  "Such  term  also  means  a 
private  nonprofit  institution,  boarding  house 
(Other  than  a  fraternity,  sorority,  or  other 
social  club)  or  school  which  provides  meals 
to  persons  of  sixty-five  years  or  over  who  are 
not  residing  in  an  institution  or  boarding 
house:  a  private  nonprofit  organization  that 
prepares  and  delivers  meals  to  persons  of 
sixty-five  years  or  over  in  their  homes:  and 
commissaries  operated  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  which  shall  accept  coupons  in  ex- 
change for  food  for  any  participating  hourc- 
hold  which  otherwise  is  eligible  under  regu- 
lations of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  uti- 
lize the  services  of  such  commissaries" 

(5)  Subsection  (]1  of  section  3  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"ij)  The  term  'State'  means  the  fifty 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Guam,  and  the  Trust  Terrltorv  of  the 
Pacific  Islands," 

(6)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  formulate  and  admin- 
ister a  food  stamp  program  under  which  eli- 
gible households  within  a  Stat«  will  be  pro- 
vided with  coupon  allotments  of  sufficient 
monetary  value  to  enable  them  to  purchase 
a  nutritionally  adequate  diet.  Such  program 
shall  be  carried  out  in  any  State  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  appropriate  State  agency  of  sucr. 
State  or  pursuant  to  section  10(f)  of  this 
.^ct," 


(7»    Subsection  (b)  of  section  4  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  In  areas  where  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram Is  In  operation,  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
tribution of  federally  donated  foods  to  house- 
holds under  the  authority  of  any  other  law 
except  that  distribution  thereunder  shall  be 
made:  (1)  during  temporary  emergency  sit- 
uations when  the  Secretary  determines  that 
commercial  channels  of  food  distribution 
have  Ijeen  disrupted  because  of  a  disaster: 
(2p  in  any  county  where  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram Is  being  Initiated  and  where  federally 
owned  foods  have  been  distributed  to  house- 
holds during  any  one  of  the  three  months  im- 
mediately prior  to  initiation  of  a  food  stamp 
program,  until  such  time  as  the  number  of 
persons  participating  in  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram exceeds  the  monthly  average  number  of 
persons  who  received  federally  owned  foods 
during  the  three  month  period  immediately 
prior  to  the  Initiation  of  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram; or  (31  on  request  of  the  State  agency 
If  the  State  agrees  to  finance,  from  funds 
available  to  the  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sions thereof,  all  of  the  costs,  subsequent  to 
the  delivery  of  such  foods  within  the  State, 
of  handling,  storing  and  Issuing  federally 
donated  food  to  eligible  households  In  the 
area," 

(8)  Section  5  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec,  5,   (a)    Households  whose  income  Is 
determined,  as  provided  In  this  section,  to  be 
insufficient   to   permit   them   to   purchase   a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet  shall  be  eligible 
to  participate   in    the   food   stamp   program. 
The  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  not  less  often 
than  once  a  year,  the  minimum  level  of  In- 
come a  household  must  have  In  order  to  pur- 
chase a  nutritionally  adequate  diet  for  the 
members  of  such   household   and    be   finan- 
cially able  to  meet  the  other  normal   living 
expenses  of  a  household.  He  shall  prescribe 
such  level  of  Income  for  households   com- 
posed of  varying  numbers  of  individuals,  ^ut 
in  no  case  shall  the  minimum  income  level 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  be  less  for  any 
household  than  the  equivalent  of  $4,000  per 
year  for  a  household  composed  of  four  per- 
sons. In  prescribing  minimum  income  levels 
tor  households  under  this  section  the  Secre- 
tary may  take  into  consideration  such  rele- 
vant factors  as  the  regional  variations  In  the 
cost  of  food  described  in   the  low-cost  food 
plan  published  by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  such  othc-  relevant  factors  as 
he  deems  appropriate  but  may  not  consider 
the  avallabUlty   or   expected   availability   of 
appropriations   to   carry   out   this   Act,   The 
Secretary  shall  also  prescribe  the  maximum 
level  of  income  for  households  composed  of 
varying  numbers  of  individuals  above  which 
households  shall  be  ineligible  to  participate 
in  the  food  stamp  program.  Income  limita- 
tions prescribed  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  revised   annually   to  reflect   any   increase 
in  the  cost  of  living,  as  determined  on   the 
basis  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  lall  items. 
United      States      city      average)       published 
monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Department  of  Labor. 

"(b)  In  complying  with  the  limitations  on 
participation  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) 
above,  each  State  agency  shall  establish 
standards  to  determine  the  ellgibllltv  of 
applicant  households.  Such  eligibility 
standards  shall  comply  with  the  maximum 
and  minimum  income  levels  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and  shall  also  place  a  limitation  on 
'.he  resources  to  be  allowed  eligible  house- 
holds, but  such  limitation  shall  apply  to  the 
income,  if  any.  realized  from  such  resources 
and  not  to  any  income  which  might  be  rea- 
lized through  liquidation  of  such  resources 
The  standards  of  eligibility  to  be  used  by  each 
State  for  the  food  stamp  program  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary." 

"(9)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  7 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(a)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided  In  this 


subsection,  the  face  value  of  the  coupon  al- 
lotment  which   is   issued   to  any  household 
certified  as  eligible  to  participate  in  the  food 
stamp   program   shall    be   not   less    than    the 
amount  necessary  to  purchase  a  nutritionally 
adequate  diet  for  the  members  of  such  house- 
hold   The   amount   necessary   to   purchase   a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet  for  households 
composed  of  varying  numbers  of  individuals 
shall    be    determined    by    the    Secretary    and 
shall   be  revised   annually   by   the   Secretary. 
In  determining  the  amo\int  necessary  to  pur- 
chase a  nutritionally  adequate  diet  for  any 
household  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  con- 
sideration such  relevant  factors  as  he  deems 
appropriate  but  may  not  consider  the  avail- 
ability  or  expected   availability   of   appropri- 
ations to  carry  out  this  Act   In  no  event  shall 
the  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  necessary  to  purchase  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet  for  any  household  be  less  than  the 
amount     which     the     Agricultural     Research 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture    determines    to    be    necessary    to 
permit   a   household   of  comparable  size   to 
purchase  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  food  con- 
tained in  the  low-cost  food  plan  established 
by  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  of  the 
United  Stat«s  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
published  in  the  'Family  Economics  Review' 
The  Agricultural  Research  Service  shall  re- 
vise and  publish  the  amount  which  It  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  purchase  oUch  food 
at   least  annually   to   reflect   changes   in   the 
prices   of   food    published   by   the   Bureau   of 
Labor  Statistics  In  the  Department  of  Labor. 
"(b)    Households    shall    be    charged    such 
pcTTlon  of  the  face  value  of  the  coupon  al- 
lotment Issued  to  them  as  is  determined  not 
to   exceed    a    reasonable    investment    on    the 
part  of   the  hou.sehold      ProiHded.  That    (1) 
any  eligible  household  whose  income  is  less 
than  one-half  the  current  amour     necessary 
to    purchase    a    nutritionally   adequate   diet 
prescribed    by    the    Secretary    under   section 
7(a)    of  this  Act  shall   not  be  charged  any 
amount  for  such  coupon  allotment:  and  (2) 
In   no   case  shall    any   eligible   household   be 
charged  an  amount  greater  than  an  amount 
equal  to  25  per  centum  of  th'  Income  of  such 
household  for  such  coupon  auotment," 

(10)   Subsection     (a)     of     section     10     is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec,  10,  (a)  The  food  stamp  program 
shall  be  administered  to  insure  that  partici- 
pants are  afforded  the  op{>ortunity  to  receive 
at  schools,  at  approvej  retail  food  stores,  in 
their  homes,  or  at  other  appropriate  places 
convenient  to  participants  such  instruction 
and  counseling  as  will  best  assure  that  thev 
are  able  to  use  their  Increased  purchasing 
power  to  obtain  those  nutritious  foods  most 
likely  to  Insure  that  they  receive  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet.  The  iooa  stamp  pro- 
gram shall  also  be  administered  to  insure 
that  all  households  eligible  to  participate  In 
the  program  are  Informed  of  its  existence 
and  given  such  assistance  as  may  be  required 
to  enable  them  to  make  application  for  the 
benefits  of  this  Act  In  addition  to  such  steps 
as  may  be  taken  administratively,  the  volun- 
tary cooperation  of  existing  Federal,  state, 
local,  or  private  agencies  which  carry  out 
informational  and  educational  prograrns  for 
consumers  shall  be  enlisted  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  nutrition  counseling  and  home 
economics  services  for  eligible  households 
using  such  authorities  as  may  be  available 
to  the  Secretary,  or  In  cooperation  with  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  or  pri- 
vate agencies  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
use  the  educational  potential  of  the  national 
school  lunch  program  and  its  extension  to 
Introduce  better  eating  patterns  and  better 
nutrition  to  eligible  households  under  this 
Act," 

(11)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  10  Is 
amended  by  striking  everything  following  the 
colon  and  inserUng  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: •Provided,  That  the  State  agency 
shall  comply  with  the  requirements  of  clauses 
(2)  and  (3)  of  section  10(e)  of  this  Act,  The 


operating  agency  may  delegate  its  resjKjnsl- 
biUty  for  the  issuance  of  coupon  and  the  col- 
lection of  the  amounts  charged  from  eligible 
households  to  the  United  States  Post  Offices, 
banks,  credit  unions,  or  any  other  public 
agency  or  private  nonprofit  agency.  There 
shall  be  kept  such  records  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  whether  the  program  is 
being  conducted  in  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  the  regulations  issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  Such  records  shall  be 
available  for  Inspection  and  audit  at  any  rea- 
sonable time  and  shall  be  preserved  for  such 
period  of  time,  not  In  excess  of  three  years. 
as  may  be  specified  in  the  regulatloru" 

(12)  Subsection  ic)  of  section  10  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  preceding 
the  first  sentence  the  following:  "Any  house- 
hold making  application  for  the  benefits  of 
this  Act  shall  be  certified  for  eligibility  solely 
by  execution  of  an  affidavit,  in  such  form  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  by  the  member 
of  such  household  making  application  Cer- 
tification of  a  household  as  eligible  in  any 
political  subdivision  shall,  in  the  event  of 
removal, of  such  household  to  another  politi- 
cal subdivision  in  which  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram is  operating.  remain  valid  for 
participation  in  the  food  stamp  program  for 
a  period  of  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  such 
removal," 

(13)  Subsection     (d)     of     section     10     Is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  preceding 
the  first  sentence  the  following:    "Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act.  a 
household  may,  if  it  so  elects,  purchase  any 
amount  of  coupons  less  than  the  full  coupKin 
allotment    it    Is    entitled    to    purchase     The 
amount  charged  any  household  for  any  por- 
tion of  a  coupon  allotment  less  than  the  full 
couiK)n  allotment  shall  be  an  amount  which 
bears   the  same  ratio   to   the  amount   which 
would  have  been  charged  such  household  for 
the  full  coupon  allotment  as  such  portion  of 
the  full  coupon  allotment  bears  to  the  full 
coupon   allotment  such   household   was  en- 
titled to  purchase.  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe general   guidelines  and   minimum  re- 
quirements  with    respect    to    the   quality   of 
certification  and  Issuance  services  to  be  pro- 
vided  by  State   agencies   to  eligible   house- 
holds, including,  but  not  limited  to,  matters 
relating  to  the  places,  times,  and  frequency 
of  coupon  Issuance  services  in  political  sub- 
divisions  approved   for   participation    in    the 
food    stamp    program.    Such    general    guide- 
lines and  minimum  requirements  shall  in- 
clude at  least  the  following  provisions:    d) 
that  the  issuance  of  coupons  shall  take  place 
no  less  often   than   once   per   week   and    i2i 
that  at  each  Issuance  of  coupons  ajiy  house- 
hold    may     purchase     the     entire     monthly 
coupon  allotment  to  which  It  is  entitled  or 
any  portion  of  that  coupon  which  It  has  not 
previously  purchased  TTie  State  agency  shall, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law, 
institute  procedures  under  which  any  house- 
hold participating  In  the  food  stamp  program 
shall  be  entitled,  if  It  so  elects,  to  have  the 
charges,    if    any.    for    its    coupon    allotment 
deducted  from  any  grant  or  payment  such 
household  may  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
any    federally    aided    public    assLstance    pro- 
gram and  have  its  coupon  allotment  distrib- 
uted to  it  with  such  grant  or  payment." 

(14)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  10  is 
amended  by  striking  "(3)"  and  "(4)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(4)"  and  "(5)"', 
respectively,  and  by  striking  clause  i2)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  that  the  State  agency  shall  make  every 
possible  effort  to  Insure  that  all  households 
who  meet  the  eligibility  requirements  set 
forth  In  this  Act  are  certified  to  participate 
In  the  food  stamp  program: 

"(3)  that  the  State  agency  shall  arrange  for 
the  Issuance  of  coupons  to  eligible  households 
and  for  the  collection  of  sums  required  from 
eligible  households  as  payment  therefor 
through  the  facilities  of  United  States  Post 
Offices  directly  or  by  mall,  through  the  fa- 
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cuttles  of  participating  retail  food  stores  or 
In  such  other  manner  convenient  to  par- 
ticipating households  as  shall  best  Insure 
their  participation." 

(15)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  10  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  administer 
a  food  stamp  program  through  any  private 
nonprofit  organization  or  through  any  Fed- 
eral. State  or  county  agency  he  deems  appro- 
priate In  any  political  subdivision  of  a  State 
If— 

"(1)  he  determines  that  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  In  such  political  subdivi- 
sion there  Is  a  failure  by  the  State  agency  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  or 
with  the  regulations  Issued  thereunder,  or 
with  the  State  plan  of  operation  approved  by 
the  Secretary  and  he  has  Informed  such  State 
agency  of  such  failure  and  such  failure  has 
not  been  corrected  after  a  reasonable  period 
of  time;  or 

"(2)  he  determines  that  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram Is  needed  In  such  political  subdivision 
and  the  appropriate  officials  of  such  political 
subdivision  or  the  State  have  not  requested  a 
food  stamp  program  for  such  political  sub- 
division" after  the  Secretary  has  made  an 
offer  of -Federal  payments  as  authorized  by 
this  section;  or 

•■(3)  a  food  stamp  program  Is  not  being 
op)erated.  or  is  not  being  operated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  In  such 
political  subdivision  on  January  1,  1971,  or 
thereafter;  or 

•'(4)  he  determines  that  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  persons  participating  In  the  food 
stamp  program  in  such  political  subdivision 
to  the  number  of  persons  classified  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  as  low  in- 
come in  such  pohtlcal  subdivision  is  not 
adequate  to  effectuate  the  policy  of  Congress 
and  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

When  the  Secretary  administers  a  food-stamp 
program  under  the  provisions  of  this  s\ib- 
sectlon.  he  shall  observe,  or  require  the  ad- 
ministering organization  or  agency  to  ob- 
serve, all  of  the  appropriate  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  regulations  issued  pursuant 
thereto." 

( 16 )  Section  10  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(h)  Subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
food  stamps  issued  under  this  Act  to  any 
elderly  person  may  be  exchanged  by  such 
person  far  meals  prepared  and  served  by  any 
group  authorized  to  prepare  and  serve  meals 
under  subsection  (f)  of  section  3  or  this 
Act  if: 

"(1)  such  person  does  not  have  faciiy.ies 
for  the  preparation  of  food  in  his  living 
quarters,  or  does  not  have  reasonable  access 
to  such  facilities,  and  the  meals  served  by 
such  organization  are  served  in  a  common 
dining  room  and  are  prepared  and  served 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  elderly  persons; 
or 

"(ill  such  pwrson  is  housebound,  feeble, 
physically  handicapped,  or  otherwise  dis- 
abled to  the  extent  that  he  Is  unable  to 
prepare  nutritious  meals  for  himself,  and 
such  organization  prepares  and  deUvers 
meals  to  such  person." 

1 17 1  Section  14  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

"»e)  No  person  shall  be  charged  with  a 
violation  of  this  or  any  other  Act,  or  of 
any  regulation  issued  under  this  or  any 
other  Act,  or  of  any  State  plan  of  operation 
on  the  basis  of  any  statements  or  informa- 
tion contained  in  an  affidavit  filed  pursuant 
to  secUon  6(d)  of  this  Act,  except  for  fraud." 

(18)  Section  15  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  the  State  agency  of  a  State  the 
costs  of  Issuing  coupons  to  eligible  house- 
holds and  of  collecting  the  sums   required 


from  eligible  households  as  payment  there- 
for." 

(19)   Section    16   is   amended    to   read    as 
follows : 

■(a)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  in  excess  of  $1,250,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970;  not  in  excess 
of  82.000.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971:  and  not  In  excess  of  $2,500,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal,  year  ending  June  30. 
1972  Such  portion  of  any  such  appropria- 
tion as  may  be  required  to  pay  for  the  value 
of  the  coupon  allotments  issued  to  eligible 
households  which  is  In  excess  of  the  charges 
paid  by  such  households  for  such  allotments 
shall  be  transferred  to  and  made  a  part  of  the 
separate  account  created  under  section  7(d) 
of  this  Act.  Sums  appropriated  under  this 
section  shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law.  continue  to  remain  avail- 
able for  purposes  of  this  Act  until  expended. 
"(b)  Upon  written  notification  to  the  Con- 
greas  of  his  intent  to  do  so,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  in  any  fiscal  year  to  obligate 
sums  in  excess  of  the  sums  appropriated 
for  such  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  sutKectlon 
(a)  of  this  section,  if  such  excess  obligations 
are  necessary  to  meet  unanticipated  increases 
in  participation.  In  no  event  shall  the 
amount  of  excess  obligations  in  any  fiscal 
year  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  15  per  cen- 
tum of  the  simis  appropriated  for  such  fis- 
cal year  pursuant  to  sut>6ectlon  (a)  of  this 
section.  The  amount  of  any  excess  obliga- 
tion incurred  In  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  paid 
for  out  of  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this    Act    in    the    succeeding    fiscal    year. 

"(c)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
portion  of  the  funds  in  the  separate  account 
created  under  section  7(d)  of  this  Act  are  no 
longer  required  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  such  portion  of  such  funds  shall  be 
paid  into  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsicSer  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  deeply  grateful  to  the  Senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Ellender) 
for  his  outstanding  effort  in  presenting 
the  food  stamp  measure  to  the  Senate. 
Characteristically,  Senator  Ellender  ap- 
plied the  greatest  devotion  and  most 
careful  diligence  to  this  proposal.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
may  I  say,  there  is  no  Senator  who  un- 
derstands better  the  matter  of  food  and 
hunger.  He  has  long  been  a  supporter  of 
the  Food  Stamp  program  and  the  fact 
that  he  could  not  in  good  conscience  sup- 
poit  the  substitute  measure  which  was 
finally  adopted  by  the  Senate  does  not 
change  that  fact.  He  is  to  be  commended 
and  deserves  our  warmest  thanks. 

The  same  may  be  said  for  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  '  Mr.  Aiken  )  who  has  him- 
self been  a  prime  sponsor  of  the  food 
stamp  approach  to  resolving  the  problem 
of  malnutrition  since  the  inception  of  the 
program  following  the  war.  Senator 
Aiken,  of  course,  serves  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  He  has  consistently  been 
identified  with  all  efforts  to  resolve  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition.  His  assistance  on 
this  measure  was  outstanding  and  he 
too  deserves  the  deepest  gratitude  of  the 
Senate. 

I  must  say  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  is  to  be 
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singled  out  for  the  fine  advocacy  he  dis- 
played In  presenting  his  substitute  mea.s- 
ure  to  the  Senate.  Its  acceptance  speaks 
abundantly  for  the  legislative  talents 
and  ability  of  Senator  McGovern.  His 
work  as  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
has  placed  him  in  the  forefront  of  this 
critically  important  area. 

Other  Senators  contributed  most  ef- 
fectively to  the  debate.  Noteworthy  were 
the  contributions  of  the  Senator  from 

New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  ( Mr.  Kennedy  i  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  iMr.  Harris*,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  ( Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS),  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
<  Mr.  Holland  > .  Their  own  strong  views 
were  urged  sincerely  and  with  the  great- 
est skill  and  ability.  The  Senate  may  be 
proud  of  another  splendid  achievement 
obtained  with  magnificent  cooperation 
and  the  full  appreciation  of  the  views  of 
every  Member. 


September  2k,  1969 
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MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repie- 
sent-atives  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  cne  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  without  amendment, 
the  joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  152)  to 
provide  for  the  temporary  extension  of 
riu-al  housing  programs  and  Federal 
Housing  Administration  insurance  au- 
thority, and  to  extend  the  period  during 
which  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  may  establish  max- 
imum interest  rates  on  insured  loans. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  behalf 
of  the  Vice  President  and  pursuant  to 
title  16.  United  States  Code,  section  715A. 
the  Chair  appoints  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings)  to  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Conservation  Commission,  in 
lieu  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  iMr. 
Metcalf  I ,  who  resigned. 


U.S.  RECOGNITION  OF  FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  .=..^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  p:o- 
ceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
331.  Senate  Resolution  205,  and  that  it 
be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  made  ;he 
P>ending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
Eagleton  in  the  chair  >.  The  i-esolution 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  205)  to  set  forth  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  sense  of  the  Senate  a  basic 
principle  regarding  the  recognition  by 
the  United  States  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  with  amend- 
ments on  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  4,  insert  "of  itself:  and  in  the  same 
line,  after  the  word  "States",  strike  out 


■necessarily";  so  as  to  make  the  resolu- 
tion read : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
th.it  when  the  United  States  recognizes  a 
foreign  government  and  exchanges  diplo- 
matic representatives  with  it,  this  does  not 
of  Itself  Imply  that  the  United  States  ap- 
proves of  the  form.  Ideology,  or  fwllcy  of  that 
foreign  government. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  if  he  can  advise  us  of  the  business 
next  to  come  up  and  as  far  into  the  week 
as  he  can  tell  us  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  no 
action  will  be  taken  on  Senate  Resolution 
205  tonight.  There  will  be  no  further  roll- 
call  votes  tonight. 

When  the  Senate  completes  action  on 
the  resolution,  hopefully  sometime  to- 
morrow, it  is  the  anticipation  of  the 
leadership  to  call  up  the  Mine  Safety  bill, 
the  debate  on  which  may  well  go  into 
Friday,  if  not  beyond. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  action  on 
the  Mine  Safety  bill,  the  water  pollu- 
tion control  bill,  Calendar  346.  S.  7.  will 
be  taken  up.  However,  there  is  at  present 
a  jurisdictional  dispute  concerning  that 
particular  proposal.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
dispute  will  be  settled  by  the  time  we  are 
ready  to  take  up  the  bill;  but  as  of  now, 
the  hopes  are  somewhat  dim. 

Following  that,  we  will  take  up  Calen- 
dar No.  316.  H.R.  11249,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  Act  to  au- 
thorize additional  funds  for  such  center; 
and  then  various  other  items  as  they 
appear  on  the  calendar  from  time  to 
time. 

Some  time  around  the  middle  of  next 
week,  we  will  consider  the  civil  service 
retirement  bills.  I  had  mentioned  those 
bills  earlier. 

That  is  the  best  I  can  say  to  m>'  friend, 
the  distlnguishd  minority  leader,  at  this 
time.  I  would  hope  that,  as  always,  he 
would  allow  a  little  flexibility  so  that  we 
will  not  be  held  too  closely  to  the  particu- 
lar day  or  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  well  understood.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Older  Nos.  336.  337,  338,  and  340  sepa- 
rately, but  in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EMOGENE  TILMON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

bill   <s.  65)    to  direct  the  Secretary  of 

Auriculture  to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone, 

clay,  and  similar  materials  In  certain 
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lands  to  Emogene  Tilmon  of  Logan 
Coimty,  Ark. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  mendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  proposes  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  2.  insert  the  following  t)e- 
fore  the  perl(5d;  ";  and.  Provided,  That  such 
sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay,  and  similar  materials 
shall  only  be  used  on  said  tract". 

Mr.  MTT.T.KR.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee report  accompanying  the  bill 
states  that  the  prospective  buyers  of  the 
lands  concerned  contend  that  the  reser- 
vations preclude  excavations  for  building 
foundations  and  use  of  the  excavated 
material  for  fill  elsewhere  on  the  land. 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  limit 
the  bill  to  meet  this  specific  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  'S.  65 1  was  ordered  to  t)e  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows; 
s    65 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  convey  by 
quitclaim  deed,  without  consideration,  to 
Emogene  Tilmon  the  sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay, 
and  similar  materials  reserved  to  the  United 
States  in  a  certain  tract  of  80.07  acres  of 
land,  conveyed  to  her  by  deed  dated  Sep- 
tember 22.  1960.  recorded  In  Logan  County. 
Arkansas,  on  Octobe*  10.  i960,  in  Book  52 
of  Deeds,  page  691 :  Provided.  That  the  con- 
veyance authorized  by  this  Act  shall  change 
none  of  the  other  provisions  or  conditions 
of  the  above  cited  September  22.  1960.  deed 
from  the  United  States:  And  provided  fur- 
ther, TTiat  such  sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay,  and 
similar  materials  shall  only  tie  used  on  said 
tract. 


ENOCH  A.  LOWDER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  ( S.80 1  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
clay,  and  similar  materials  in  certain 
lands  to  Enoch  A.  Lowder  of  Logan 
County,  Ark. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

On  page  2.  line  2.  Insert  the  following 
before  the  period:  ":  and.  Provided.  That 
such  sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay,  and  similar 
materials  shall  only  be  used  on  said  tract". 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee report  accompanying  the  bill 
states ; 

The  prospective  buyers  of  the  lands  con- 
cerned contend  that  the  reservations  pre- 
clude excavation  for  building  foundations 
and  use  of  the  excavated  material  for  flJl 
elsewhere  on  the  land. 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  limit 
the  bill  to  meet  this  specific  need. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  80)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S   80 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcmse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  convey  by  quit- 
claim deed,  without  consideration,  to  Enoch 
A.  Lowder.  the  sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay,  and 
slnillar  materials  reserved  to  the  United 
States  in  a  certain  tract  of  forty  acres  of 
land,  more  or  less,  conveyed  to  her  by  deed 
dated  February  5,  1963.  recorded  in  Logan 
County.  Arkansas,  on  February  23.  1963.  in 
Book  55  of  Deeds,  page  141  Provided.  That 
the  conveyance  authorized  by  this  Act  sivail 
change  none  of  the  other  provisions  or  con- 
ditions of  the  above  cited  February  5.  1963. 
deed  from  the  United  States:  And' prmtded 
further.  That  such  sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay, 
and  similar  materials  shall  only  be  used  on 
said  tract 


WAYNE  TILMON  AND  EMOGENE 
TILMON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  I S.  82 1  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  (3onvey  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
clay,  and  similar  materials  in  certain 
lands  to  Wayne  Tilmon  and  Emogene 
Tilmon  of  Logan  County,  Ark. 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  2.  Insert  the  following  Ije- 
fore  the  period:  ":  and.  Provided.  That  such 
sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay,  and  similar  materi- 
als shall  only  be  used  on  said  tract" 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr  President,  the  com- 
mittee report  accompanying  the  bill 
states; 

The  prospective  buyers  of  the  lands  con- 
cerned contend  that  the  reservations  pre- 
clude excavation  for  building  foundations 
and  use  of  the  excavated  material  for  fill  else- 
where on  the  land 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  limit 
the  bill  to  meet  this  specific  need 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senafor  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  <S.  82)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows ; 

S      82 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  an4  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  convey  by  quit- 
claim deed,  without  consideration,  to  Wayne 
Tilmon  and  Emogene  Tilmon.  hi*  wife,  the 
sand,   gravel,   stone,    clay   and   similar   ma- 
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terlals  reserved  to  the  United  States  In  a 
certain  tract  of  70.36  acres  of  land,  more 
or  les8,  conveyed  to  them  by  deed  dated  No- 
vember 27.  1959.  recorded  In  Logan  County. 
Arkansas,  on  March  8,  1960.  In  Book  52  of 
Deeds,  page  556;  Provided,  That  the  convey- 
ance authorized  by  this  Act  shall  change 
none  of  the  other  provisions  or  conditions  of 
the  above  cited  November  27,  1959.  deed 
from  the  United  States:  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  such  sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay,  and 
similar  materials  shall  only  be  used  on  said 
tract. 
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J.  B.  SMITH  AND  SULA  E.  SMITH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  81 »  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
clay,  and  similar  materials  in  certain 
lands  to  J.  B.  Smith  and  Sula  E.  Smith, 
of  Magazine.  Ark.,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  tho  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  with  amendments 
on  page  1,  line  8,  after  the  word  'dated" 
strike  out  "September  12.  1962.  recorded 
m  Logan  County,  Arkansas,  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  1962,  in  Book  62  of  Deeds,  page 
129" 'Snd  insert  "November  26.  1962 
recorded  January  12,  1963.  in  deed  book 
d5.  page  110,  Southern  District  Court 
House  of  Logan  County,  at  Booneville 
Arkansas";  and  on  page  2.  line  4.  after 
the  word  "cited"  strike  out  "September 
12"  and  insert  "November  26,":  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

S.  81 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  convey  by  quit- 
claim deed,  without  conslderaUon,  to  J    B 
Smith  and  Suia  E.  Smith,  his  wife,  the  sand 
gravel,    stone,    clay,    and    similar    materials 
reserved   to   the  United  States  in  a  certain 
tract  of  52.13   acres   of   land,   more   or   less 
conveyed  to   them  by  deed  dated   November 
26.  1962.  recorded  January  12.  1963,  in  deed 
book  55.   page   110.   Southern   District   Court 
House    of    Logan     County,     at     Booneville 
Arkansas.  Provided.  That  the  conveyance  au- 
thorized  by   this  Act   shall   change"  none   of 
the   other   provisions    or   conditions    of    the 
above  cited   November  26.    1962.   deed   from 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  .send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows . 

On  page  2.  line  5,  Insert  the  following  be- 
fore the  period:  ■;  and.  Provided.  That  such 
sand,  gravel,  stone,  clay,  and  similar  materials 
shall  only  be  used  on  said  tract". 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee report  accompanying  the  bill 
states : 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  81  >  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  81 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  convey  by  quit- 
claim deed,  without  consideration,  to  J.  B. 
Smith  and  Sula  E.  Smith,  his  wife,  the  sand 
gravel,  stone,  clay,  and  similar  materials  re- 
served to  the  United  States  in  a  certain  tract 
of  52.13  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  conveyed 
to  them  by  deed  dated  November  26  1962 
recorded  January  12.  1963.  in  deed  book  55' 
page  110,  Southern  District  Court  House  of 
Logan  County,  at  Booneville.  Arkansas:  Pro- 
vJdeM.  That  the  conveyance  authorized  by 
this  Act  shall  change  none  of  the  other  pro"- 
visions  or  conditions  of  the  above  cited  No- 
vember 26.  1962.  deed  from  the  United  States- 
And  promded  further.  That  such  sand,  gravel, 
stone,  clay,  and  similar  materials  shall  onlv 
be  used  on  said  tract. 


THE   WILLIAM    HOWARD   TAPT  NA- 
TIONAL   HISTORICAL   SITE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  400.  H.R.  7066. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <HR 
7066)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  William  Howard  Taft  National  His- 
torical Site. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
move  to  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  text 
of  S.  560.  Calendar  390.  companion  Sen- 
ate bill,  as  reported. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  was 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  bill  560 
be  indefinitely  postponed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Ervijji  I  offer  an  amendment 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  let- 
ter from  Senator  Ervin  to  the  Calendar 
Committee  of  the  minority  be  printed  m 
the  Record,  as  well  as  a  memorandum 
raising  certain  questions  which  precipi- 
tated the  amendment.  Both  of  these  in- 
sertions are  offered  at  the  request  of  the 
distingiushed  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  iMr  Ervin  > . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  material  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

'  See  exhibit  1 . ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  tne  first  page,  line  11.  beginning  with 
the  word  "of  where  It  first  appears,  strike 
out  all  through  "clalmanf  on  line  3  page  2 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follo\*'ing:  as 
to  whether  there  was  a  constructive  taking 
by  the  United  States  of  the  lands  referred 
to  in  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  August  8 
1968  (Private  Law  90-318).  and.  If  so 
whether  interest  on  the  amounts  authorized 
pursuant  to  such  Act  is  legally  or  equitably 
due  from  the  United  States  to  the  recipients 
of  such  amounts  from  January  1862  until 
paid. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  rMr 
Allen  in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution,  as  amended. 

The  resolution,  as  amended  was 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  162 
Resolved.  That  the  bill  (S.  1391)  entitled 
"A  bin  for  the  relief  of  certain  Kaw  Indians", 
now  pending  in  the  Senate,  together  with  all 
the  accompanying  papers,  is  hereby  referred 
to  the  chief  commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims;  and  the  chief  commissioner  shall 
proceed  with  the  same  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  1492  and  2509  cf 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  October  15.  1966  (80  Stat.  958) 
and  report  thereon  to  the  Senate,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such  find- 
ings of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall 
be  suflicient  to  inform  the  Congress  as  'o 
whether  there  was  a  constructive  taking  bv 
the  United  States  of  the  lands  referred  to  i.T 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  August  8  196R 
(Private  Law  90-318).  and.  if  so.  whether  in- 
terest on  the  amounts  authorized  pursuant 
to  such  Act  is  legally  or  equitably  due  from 
the  United  States  to  the  recipients  of  such 
amounts  from  January  1.  1862.  until  paid 


The  prospective  buyers  of  the  lands  con- 
cerned contend  that  the  reservations  preclude 
excavation  for  building  foundations  and  use 
of  the  excavated  material  for  fill  elsewhere  on 
the  land. 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  limit 
the  bill  to  meet  this  specific  need 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 


CERTAIN  KAW  INDIANS 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  171.  Senate  Resolution  162 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
'S.  Res.  162)  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Kaw  Indians. 


Exhibit  1 
U.S.   Senate.   Committee   on   the 
Jx'DiciART.      Subcommittee      on 
CoNSTrruTiONAL  Rights. 

Washington.  DC.  June  26.  1969. 
Hon.  Pavl  J.  Fannin, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Paul:  I  was  rather  disturbed  a  couple 
of  days  ago  upon  reading  a  memorandum 
opposing  s  Res.  162,  which  would  refer  S. 
1391  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  US 
Court  of  Claims  for  a  report  and  recom- 
mendation. 

The  memorandum  expresses  the  view  that 
the  referral  of  S.  1391,  which  would  grant 
Interest  on  the  overdue  payment  of  a  claim 


to  certain  Kaw  Indians,  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  would  represent  an  unfortunate  prec- 
edent which  might  o|>en  the  floodgate  for 
hundreds  of  Indians  to  appeal  to  the  Con- 
gress for  private  relief 

First  of  all,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  Kaw  Indians  mentioned  in 
S  1391  were  the  victims  of  the  brtitality, 
selfishness  and  greed  of  white  settlers  in 
talcing  the  land  reserved  to  these  Indians 
under  the  Kaw  Treaty  cf  1825  The  settlers 
acted  with  the  concurrence  and  participa- 
tion of  the  US  Government  Indian  agent. 
In  fact,  it  could  be  argued  that  there  was 
a  constructive  taking  on  the  part  of  the 
government. 

Last  year  Congress,  by  enacting  Private 
Law  90-318.  determined  that  the  original  23 
lislf-blood  Kaw  Indians  had  been  wronged 
by  the  taking  of  allotments  under  Article  6 
of  the  treaty  of  June  3.  1825  (7  Stat  244). 
and  that  recompense  was  due  them  from 
the  government.  I  introduced  the  original 
bill  in  the  realization  that  the  descendants 
of  these  23  half-breed  Kaws  had  few  friends 
In  Congress.  Under  Private  Law  90-318.  $3,200 
was  authorized  to  be  paid  to  the  heirs  of 
each  of  the  23  original  Kaws.  This  $3,200 
figure  was  based  upon  a  valuation  of  $5  00 
per  .icre.  which  appraisal  was  made  in  1862. 
and  which  by  today's  standards  would  be 
hopelessly  Inadequate. 

After  Private  Law  90-318  was  enacted.  It 
ccrurred  to  me  that  it  was  a  great  Injustice 
to  the  descendants  of  the  original  half-breed 
Kaws  to  authorize  such  a  paltry  amount 
based  upon  a  valuation  nearly  a  century  old. 
Today  there  are  many  heirs  of  each  of  the 
ancestor  Kaws.  and  based  upon  today's  prices 
some  of  them  would  hardly  receive  enough 
to  wiirrant  writing  the  checks.  Therefore.  I 
introduced  S.  1391  to  amend  Private  Law 
90-318  to  provide  the  payment  of  Interest 
from  January  1.  1862  until  paid. 

The  memorandum  referred  to  above  states 
that  the  referral  of  S.  1391  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  "might  well  establish  a  costly  prece- 
dent" As  you  well  know.  I  am  a  firm  believer 
in  precedent,  but  if  maintaining  a  precedent 
merely  perpetuates  an  injustice,  the  prece- 
dent should  fall.  Moreover,  and  as  far  as 
precedent  is  concerned  in  this  case.  I  feel 
and  certainly  hope  that  it  is  highly  unlikely 
that  such  a  set  of  circumstances  as  those 
Involved  in  the  Kaw  matter  would  ever  arise 
again. 

S  Res.  162  simply  refers  the  bill  and  all  re- 
lated materials  ts  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  for  a  repyort  and  recom- 
mendation thereon  to  the  Senate.  The  Com- 
mls.=ioner  is  directed  to  inform  Congress 
whether  the  demand  is  a  "legal  or  equitable 
clami  or  a  gratuity,  and  the  amount,  if  any, 
legally  or  equitably  due  from  the  United 
States  to  the  claimant." 

The  author  of  the  memorandum  strongly 
implies  that  Congress  accepts  without  ques- 
tion the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
-=ioner  in  all  cases.  However.  I  shall  not  con- 
cede that  the  Congress  is  so  ill-advised  that 
it  w,lll  rubberstamp  any  suggestion  made  by 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  or  any  other  individual.  In  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  cases  in  which  Con- 
gre.=s  has  followed  the  Commissioner's  rec- 
ommendations. I  would  like  to  think  that 
C&neress  examined  the  matter  and  decided 
that  the  recommendation  was  just  and  would 
serve  the  interests  of  equity  and  fairness. 
If  this  resolution  passes  the  Senate.  I  for 
one  intend  to  scrutinize  closely  any  recom- 
mendation that  may  be  forthcoming  from 
the  Commissioner,  and  I  assure  you  that  I 
would  be  more  than  happy  to  cooperate  with 
.vou  in  your  examination  and  assessment  of 
the  recommendation. 

The  group  of  half-breed  Kaws  have  no 
other  recourse  for  relief  In  this  matter  The 
Indian  Claims  Commission  was  not  set  up 
to  hear  individual  Indian  land  allotment 
cases,  and  therefore  I  view  the  procedure 
contained   In   S.  Res.  162   as   essential   to   the 


fair  settlement  of  the  Kaw  claims.  Congress 
is  by  no  means  abrogating  its  legislative 
function  in  this  matter,  but  is  only  asking 
for  a  recommendation  and  report  on  a  very 
complex  issue 

I  know  of  your  deep  concern  for  and  your 
many  arduous  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  first 
Americans,  and  I  hope  you  win  join  with  me 
in  seeing  that  the  courthouse  door  is  not 
barred  to  these  half-breed  Kaws.  who  have 
no  special  friends  nor  lobbyists  with  vast 
sums  of  money  to  forward  their  cause. 

With  all  kind  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr.. 

Chairman. 

Memokanddm 

Memorandum  with  resj>ect  to  S.  Res  162. 
referring  the  bill.  S.  1391,  to  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  for  a 
report  and  recommendation  thereon  10  the 
Senate.  The  sponsor  of  both  the  bill  and  the 
resolution  is  Senator  Ervin 

The  bill.  S  1391.  would  amend  Private  Law 
90-318.  approved  August  8.  1968.  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  Interest  "at  the  rate  of 
6  per  centum  per  annum  from  January  1. 
1862.  until  paid." 

Private  Law  90-318,  provided  for  payment 
of  $3,200  to  the  heirs  of  each  of  twenty-three 
half-breed  Kaw  Indians  One-square-mlle 
tracts  were  reserved  to  each  ancestor  under 
article  6  of  the  treaty  of  June  3.  1825.  in 
which  the  Kaw  or  Kansas  Indians  had  ceded 
certain  lands  to  the  United  States  The  total 
amount  of  the  authorized  statutory  payment 
was  $73,600.  and  was  to  be  in  full  and  final 
satisfaction  of  all  claims  of  the  named  in- 
dividuals or  their  heirs  against  the  United 
States  "based  upon  the  loss  of  Indian  lands 
included  in  the  twenty-three  half-breed  Kaw 
allotments  granted"  in  said  treaty  and  "In 
full  satisfaction  of  any  claims  of  tlie  original 
allottees  or  his  heirs  for  the  consequent  loss 
of  use  of  the  land  " 

In  recommending  referral  of  S.  1391  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 
the  report  accompanying  S.  Res.  162  states: 
"It  appears  to  the  committee  that  there  are 
legal  and  equitable  questions  raised  in  S. 
1391  which  should  be  submitted  to  an  appro- 
priate Judicial  forum  for  its  determination 
and  a  report  back  to  the  Congress  It  also 
includes  consideration  of  the  policy  of  the 
Government  relating  to  the  payment  of  in- 
terest on  claims  which  should  be  resolved." 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  House 
report  Justifying  relief  for  the  heirs  of  the 
individuals  named  in  Private  Law  90-318: 
"In  the  years  prior  to  1860,  the  Indian  agent 
charged  with  responsibility  for  protecting 
the  Interests  of  the  Indians  indicated  that 
intruders  had  settled  on  the  lands  and  driven 
the  allottees  away.  As  a  result  of  these  re- 
ports, on  May  26.  1860.  the  Congress  passed 
a  law  to  remedy  the  situation.  Section  1  of 
that  act  vested  in  each  of  the  allottees  then 
living  all  of  the  title,  interest,  and  (e) state 
of  the  United  States  in  his  allotment  In  the 
event  that  the  original  allottee  was  dead,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  directed  to 
determine  the  heirs  and  the  title  of  the 
United  States  was  vested  and  confirmed  by 
the  act  in  such  heirs.  Section  1  also  provided 
that  nothing  In  the  act  would  give  any  bind- 
ing effect  to  any  prior  sale  of  the  land  by 
an  allottee  or  heir 

"Section  2  of  the  act  of  May  26.  1860.  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell 
an  allotment  on  request  of  the  allottee  or 
heir  and  to  sell  the  allotment  of  deceased 
allottees  who  left  no  heirs.  Section  3  of  the 
act  authorized  the  Secretary  to  apply  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  in  the  manner  that  would 
be  most  advantageous  to  the  person  entitled 
thereto. 

"As  Is  outlined  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  report,  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out 
of  the  1860  act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
appointed    W     H     Walsh     and    William    H. 
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Coombs  to  prepare  reports  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  the  act  Those  reports 
were  prepared  in  1861-fl2  In  transmitting 
the  Walsh-Coombs  reports  to  the  Senate  in 
June  1862.  the  Secretary  noted  that  the  re- 
ports disclosed  that  many  settlers  were  on 
the  land  ( some  of  whom  had  made  improve- 
ments), and  that  the  settlers  claimed  they 
had  a  right  to  purchase  the  lands.  The  re- 
ports also  set  forth  the  difflcultles  en- 
countered in  properly  determining  the  de- 
scendants of  the  deceased  reserve lets. 

"The  whole  process  was  changed  by  Con- 
gre=s  in  the  act  of  July  17.  1862  (12  Stat. 
628).  This  act  repealed  section  2  and  3  of 
the  1860  act  and  that  part  of  section  1  which 
authorized  the  Secretary  to  determine  the 
heirs  of  the  allottees.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  states  that  the  effect  of  the 
1862  act  was  to  remove  any  Federal  in- 
terest in  the  lands  and  to  terminate  any 
trust  responsibilities  the  Government  may 
have  had  on  the  basis  of  earlier  legislation. 
The  departmental  report  goes  on  to  stite  in 
connection  with  this  termination  that  In 
retrospect,  the  wisdom  of  terminatSon  of  the 
Federal  Interest  in  1862  In  view  of  the  known 
situation  which  existed  at  that  time  may 
be  questioned  Nevertheless,  that  question 
represented  a  deliberate  policy  decision  by 
the  Congress  "  The  committee  feels  that  the 
foregoing  statement  does  not  foreclose  a  pres- 
ent-day attempt  to  remedy  this  longstanding 
inequity.*  •* 

"In  recommending  this  legislation,  the 
committee  had  fixed  the  land  value  of  the 
allotment  on  the  basis  of  a  valuation  of  $5 
an  acre.  The  valuation  of  this  land  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  an  appraisal  was  made 
of  the  property  in  1862,  and  that  each  allot- 
ment was  given  a  valuation  on  the  basis 
of  its  value  per  acre.  Averaging  the  values 
made  at  that  time  approximates  $5  an  acre, 
so  that  this  is  the  value  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee in  fixing  the  amounts  set  forth  in 
the  amended  bill" 

Comment:  This  resolution  involves  sub- 
ject matter  which  might  well  establish  a 
costly  precedent. 

The  award  of  compensation  to  these  In- 
dians In  Private  Law  90-318  was  based  on 
a  value  of  $5  per  acre.  This  valuation,  in  turn, 
was  based  upon  an  1862  appraisal,  which  is 
understood  to  be  a  stmdard  practice  in 
determining    value    in    Indian    land    claims. 

There  was  vigorous  agency  opposition 
(Budget  Bureau  and  Interior*  to  granting 
relief  of  any  kind  in  this  situation.  Such 
agency  opposition  doubtless  would  be  much 
stronger  on  the  question  of  adding  interest 
on  top  of  the  award  itself. 

The  general  rule  is  that  no  iritertst  is  paid 
on  a  claim  against  the  Government  prior  to 
the  date  of  a  judgment  in  favor  oj  a  claimant . 

There  are  two  exceptions :  ( 1 1  where  there 
is  a  '"taking"  by  the  Government  1  as  by  emi- 
nent domain! ;  and  (2)  where  there  is  a  sF)e- 
clfic  obligation  to  pay  Interest,  such  as  in  a 
treaty,  statute  las  in  tax  cases),  contract,  or 
other  specific  commitment 

Indian  claims  are  subject  to  these  general 
rules.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  has 
never  allowed  interest,  but  in  l:r.e  with  the 
above  stated  exceptions,  the  Supreme  Court 
ordered  the  Indian  C'.aims  Commission  to 
determine  the  interest  to  bp  paid  in  the  case 
of  Peoria  Tribe  v.  United  States,  390  US  468 
(1967\. 

It  has  long  been  and  is  the  general  policy 
of  Congress  not  to  pay  interest  in  private 
relief  bills  based  on  the  negligence  of  the 
Government. 

As  the  facts  appear  in  the  report  accom- 
panying the  resolution  of  referral  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims, 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  to  Justify  the  pav- 
ment  of  Interest  in  the  present  situation,  on 
the  basis  of  the  precedents  which  have  been 
established  Thus,  article  6  of  the  1825  treaty 
with  the  Kansas  Nation  of  Indians  provided 
simply  and  only  for  reservations  from  the 
lands  ceded  to  the  United  States  under  that 
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treaty  of  1  square  mile  for  each  of  twenty- 
three  named  half-breeds.  The  treaty  con- 
tained no  other  undertaking  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  respecting  these  half-breed 
Indians.  The  act  of  May  26.  1860  1 12  Stat  21 ) 
provided.  In  section  l,  for  vesting  in  each  of 
the  allottees  then  living  all  oi  the  title  in- 
terest, and  estate  of  the  United  States  in  his 
allotment  In  the  case  of  deceased  allottees 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  directed  to 
determine  the  heirs,  and  the  title  of  the 
United  States  was  vested  and  confirmed  by 
the  act  in  such  heirs  Section  1  also  provided 
that  nothing  therein  would  give  any  binding 
effect  to  any  prior  sale  of  the  land  bv  an 
allottee  or  heir  Section  2  of  that  act  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  an 
allotment  on  request  of  the  allottee  or  heir 
and  to  sell  the  allotments  of  deceased  allot- 
tees who  left  no  heirs  Section  3  of  that  act 
authorized  the  Secretary  to  apply  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sale  in  a  manner  that  would  be  most 
advantageous  to  the  persons  entitled  thereto 
The  act  of  July  17.  1862  (12  Stat  628) 
repealed  sections  2  and  3  of  the  1860  act  and 
the  part  of  section  i  which  authorized  the 
Secretary  to  determine  the  heirs  of  the  al- 
lottees. 

Whether  or  not  the  relief  provided  In  Pri- 
vate Law  90-318  should  have  been  provided 
at  aU-4s  irrevelant  at  this  point  However 
-nothiog  appears  in  the  facts  of  the  present 
situation  to  come  within  the  exceptions  out- 
lined above  where  interest  might  properly 
be  added  as  a  factor  in  an  award 

If  this  referral  should  result  adversely  to 
the  Govenment  and  interest  is  ultimately 
awarded  in  addition  to  the  amounts  provided 
in  Private  Law  90-318,  the  effect  of  that  re- 
suit  on  Indian  claims  generally  cannot  be  1k- 
nored.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
claimants  are  descendants  of  nontribal  In- 
dians Indeed  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget— -If  they  had  been  acting  as  an  In- 
dian tribe,  band,  or  other  identiflable  Indian 
group.  It  would  have  been  appropriate  to 
present  their  case  to  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission While  that  avenue  was  still  open  ■ 
I  t>ee  Senate  Report  No   91-183   p   8) 

An  objective  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion IS  finality  m  its  work.  However  if  the 
precedent  is  estabhsfied  here  of  awarding  in- 
terest  to  vontnbal  Indians,  it  could  open 
Pandoras  box  with  respect  to  various  claims 
Of  t^bal  Indians  agatn^t  the  Government  go- 
>ng  back  over  the  years  which,  in  one  leaver 

T,^,  ^K  ':"'"''    ^^^^    '^"""^   adjudicated   or 
settled  but  without  interest. 

The  tribal  Indians  might  well  ask-  "Why 
pay  interest  to  nontribal  Indians  but  exclude 
us  from  having  the  advantage  of  the  same 
standard  of  payment  on  the  same  kind  of 
Claim?  What  would  or  should  prevent  them 
from  coming  to  Congress  to  seek  the  reopen- 
ing of  a  legion  of  claims  hitherto  believed 
by  all  the  oarties  to  be  settled,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  adding  interest  as  part  of  the  claim'' 

The  factor  of  interest  as  a  multiple  of  the 
original  award  should  also  be  considered  here 
If  interest  .=hould  ultimately  be  allowed  and 
assuming  it  to  be  for  100  years  at  4  percent 
the  increase  In  the  amount  of  the  award 
would  oe  4  times  that  of  the  award  itself 
Tne  end  result  \vould  be  the  award  multi- 
plied by  5. 

The  pending  resolution  would  refer  this 
matter  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  for  his  report,  without  fix- 
ing standards  or  guidelines  on  the  interest 
question  for  him  to  use  in  preparing  his  re- 
port to  the  Senate. 

In  such  a  congressional  reference  the 
Commissioner  -shall  append  to  his  findings 
of  fact  conclusions  sufficient  to  Inform  Con- 
gress whether  the  demand  is  a  legal  or  equit- 
able claim  or  a  gratuity,  and  the  amount 
If  any.  legally  or  equitably  due  from  the 
United  States  to  the  claimant  "  (28  US  Code 
?2509).  Under  such  a  broad  mandate,  the 
Commissioner  would  in  no  sense  be  bound 
by  precedent.  In  such  referral  cases  'equity" 
has  been  construed  to  mean  what  Webster 
says  It  Is,  not  what  the  law  dictionaries  de- 


fine It  to  be.  It  may  be  argued  that  Congress 
need  not  accept  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioner,  but  all  known  precedent  Is  to 
the  contrary.  Once  a  favorable  report  and 
recommendation  Is  filed  Congress  has  in- 
variably followed  such  a  report  by  appro- 
priating whatever  amount  Is  recommended 
in  the  report  In  only  one  known  case  has 
there  Iseen  a  presidential  veto  of  such  con- 
gressional action 

In  view  of  the  foregoing.  It  would  seem 
much  more  appropriate  for  Congress  itself 
to  decide  the  policy  -question,  either  on  the 
basis  of  existing  Oovernment  policy  or  by 
carving  out  a  further  exception,  grounded 
on  the  facts  as  they  appear 


PRESroENT   NIXON'S   DECISION   TO 
FUND  THE  SST  IS  A  SAD  MISTAKE 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nixon  administration's  decision  to  go 
ahead  with  the  SST  is  a  sad  mistake.  The 
administration  insists  on  putting  the  tax- 
payer's golden  eggs  in  all  the  wrong  bas- 
kets. 

The  administration  has  recognized  the 
need  for  cutbacks  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures. The  President  has  ordered  a  dras- 
tic cut  in  Federal  construction  programs. 
He  has  reduced  the  funds  for  health  pro- 
grams But  in  the  places  where  really 
substantial  savings  could  be  made,  such 
as  in  the  military'  budget  and  the  SST. 
it  is  "go  for  broke." 

It  is  going  to  cost  the  taxpayers  over 
$12  billion  just  to  build  and  test  two 
SST  prototypes.  And  that  is  not  likely 
to  be  the  end  of  the  Governments  in- 
volvement. Some  Government  financing 
is  likely  to  be  required  to  see  the  SST 
through  the  tooling  up,  certification,  and 
production  stages. 

Estimates  of  what  that  total  might  be 
range  all  the  way  up  to  $4  billion.  And 
that  I  think  is  a  conservative  figure.  The 
C-5A  disaster  shows  what  can  happen 
to  in  tial  cost  estimates.  And  the  C-5A 
although  enormous  in  size,  is  a  conven- 
tional aircraft. 

The  SST  is  anything  but  conven- 
tional. There  are  almost  no  guidelines 
based  on  past  engineering  experience  to 
assist  us  with  a  supersonic  plane  of  this 
size.  The  snafus  that  have  plagued  the 
design  stage  of  the  SST  are  simply  a  pro- 
log to  the  problems  ahead. 

We  will  be  building  what  will  amount 
to  a  second-generation  SST.  Titanium  is 
to  be  used  to  sheath  the  fuselage — some- 
thing that  has  never  been  done  before. 
The  Russian  and  Anglo-French  SST's 
use  alum'num.  'We  are  sailing  into  un- 
charted waters.  A  good  rule  of  thumb 
is  that  the  more  unknowns  you  have,  the 
more  money  it  is  going  to  cost.  'We  may 
end  up  spending  $6  or  $8  billion  on  this 
plane — or  more. 

And  yet  this  plane  is  the  last  thing 
W2  need.  There  are  too  many  other  de- 
mands on  the  taxpayer  s  money  of  far 
greater  urgency. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  going  ahead 
with  this  plane  are  fallacious.  Taxpayer 
support  for  this  plane  is  not  needed  to 
protect  our  aviation  industry  from  for- 
eign competition.  Our  aviation  industry 
is  thriving  now  as  it  never  has  before. 
It  is  working  overtime  on  the  jumbo  jets 
and  on  defense  orders. 

Private  financing  for  an  American 
SST  will  be  forthcoming  when  and  if 
investors  perceive  thPt  an  SST  would  be 
a  profltmaker.  The  fact  that  Russia  and 
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an  Anglo-French  consortiiun  are  ahead 
of  us  in  building  SST's  does  not  change 
the  picture  in  the  long  run.  Our  air- 
craft industry  is  far  and  away  the  most 
efHcient  in  the  world  and  it  is  not  going 
to  be  hurt  by  waiting  for  a  decision  on 
the  SST  to  be  made  in  the  marketplace 
instead  of  in  the  councils  of  government 
Neither  is  the  SST  going  to  correct  our 
balance-of-payments  problems  as  its  ad- 
vocates insist  it  will.  There  are  many 
able  economists  who  argue  that  the  SST 
wouJd  hurt  our  balance-of-payments  po- 
sition by  increasing  the  .flow  of  American 
tourist  dollars  abroad. 

The  main  point,  however,  is  that  the 
benefits  of  the  SST  will  be  tragically 
minuscule  compared  to  the  social  co.sis 
it  could  impose  if  not  strictly  limited  to 
transoceanic  flights — a  limitation  I 
think  is  not  likely  because  it  would  de- 
stroy any  hope  of  real  profits  for  the 
plane. 

Each  SST  would  lay  down  a  carpet  of 
sonic  booms  60  to  70  miles  wide.  Fleets 
of  SST's  crisscrossing  the  country  would 
create  unprecedented  pandemonium.  We 
would  be  callously  swapping  the  seren- 
ity of  virtually  the  entire  population  cf 
the  country  in  return  for  a  fleet  of  planes 
that  would  carry  only  1  to  5  percent  of 
all  Americans.  This  is  sound  pollution 
with  a  vengeance. 

Ironically,  even  the  one  undeniable 
benefit  of  the  plane — increased  speed- 
would  be  all  but  erased  by  the  traffic 
jams  over  major  airports  and — on  the 
the  ground— between  airports  and  "^e 
central  city.  What  do  we  really  gain'' 

In  addition.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  another 
aspect  of  the  SST  development.  Pan 
American.  Trans  World.  American, 
United,  and  a  number  of  other  airlines 
are  chipping  in  to  Boeing  for  part  of 
Boeing's  cost  of  developing  this  mam- 
moth plane.  The  total  amount  that  is 
contributed  to  Boeing  under  this  ar- 
rangement is  $52  million. 

Last  week  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice ruled  that  the  airlines  could  consider 
these  payments  to  be  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary business  expenses  and  deduct  them 
on  their  tax  returns.  This  ruling— which 
was  reported  in  this  morning's  Wall 
Street  Journal — permits  these  payments 
to  be  written  ofif  against  ordinary  income 
as  research  or  experimental  expenses 
under  section  174  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code. 

The  result  of  this  ruling  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  forgo  ?ome 
$27  million  in  Federal  income  taxes  from 
the  airlines— a  cost  which  should  be 
added  to  the  already  gigantic  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  developing  the 
SST.  How  does  the  IRS  justify  such  a 
ruling? 

Section  174  of  the  code  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

A  taxpayer  may   treat  research  or  experi- 
mental  expenditures   which   are  paid  or  in- 
curred  by  him  during  the   taxable  year  in 
comnection  with  his  trade  or  business     . 
as   a  deduction.    (Hmphasls  supplied) 

To  this  Senator,  this  language  i«  per- 
fectly clear.  If  American  Airlines,  .say. 
were  developing  the  SST  for  itself,  it 
could  deduct  the  research  and  develop- 
mental costs  against  ordinary  income. 
Similarly,  any  airline  which  was  engaged 
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in  the  actual  development  could  deduct 
these  costs. 

But  these  airlines  are  not  developing 
the  SST.  Who  is?  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  conjunction  with  Boeing  Air- 
craft. Section  174  clearly  applies  only  to 
research  and  experimental  expenditures 
paid  or  incurred  by  the  developer.  And 
these  payments,  according  to  section  174, 
must  be  "in  connection  with  his  trade  or 
business."  It  requires  quite  a  stretch  of 
the  imagination  to  say  that  payments 
to  Boeing  by  American.  Pan  Am,  United, 
TWA,  and  the  others  are  payments  that 
paid  or  incurred  by  the  developer. 

Of  course,  no  one  is  arguing  that  these 
payments  should  not  figure  in  the  air- 
lines' tax  returns.  They  should.  But  as 
capital  costs — not  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary business  expenses.  These  payments 
should  be  regarded  legally  as  exactly 
what  they  are  intended  for  in  reality— 
namely,  as  part  of  the  cost  of  purchasing 
these  planes  from  Boeing.  Then,  when 
the  planes  are  delivered  to  the  airlines, 
the  carriers'  basis  in  the  planes  should 
be  increased  by  the  amount  paid  to  Boe- 
ing in  the  course  of  development,  and  this 
higher  basis  should  then  be  amortized 
over  the  life  of  the  plane  as  a  capital 
cost. 

That  these  payments  are  in  connec- 
tion with  the  purchase  of  the  planes  can 
be  seen  clearly  from  the  arrangemant 
between  Boeing  and  the  airlines.  One 
million  dollars  is  being  given  to  Boeing 
by  each  carrier  for  each  of  their  52  "po- 
sitions," or  options,  to  buy  the  SST.  when 
available.  In  other  words,  the  $52  million 


represents  a  downpayment  on  the  pur- 
chase of  52  planes,  at  the  rate  of  $1  mil- 
lion a  plane. 

Mr.  President,  these  payments  are  un- 
questionably capital  outlays,  and  should 
be  regarded  as  such.  Treating  them  as 
ordinary  and  necessary  business  expenses 
of  the  airlines,  as  IRS  has  done,  twists 
the  clear  and  unambiguous  language  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  benefit  the 
airlines  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

This  tax  ruling  constitutes  another 
SST  subsidy  in  this  case,  a  tax  expendi- 
ture subsidy  with  millions  to  be  added 
to  the  hundreds  of  millions  already  spent 
on  this  boondoggle  for  international  jet 
setters. 


District  or  Columbia  Council 

Harry  S.  Robinson,  Jr  ,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  February  1,  1970.  vice  William 
S.  Thompson    resigned 

Army  National  Guard 
The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  named  herein  for  promotion  as  a  Re- 
serve commissioned  officer  of  the  Armv.  un- 
der provisions  of  title  10,  United  States' Code, 
sections  693  ( a )  and  3392 : 

To  be  major  general 
Gen.    Sylvester  T.   DelCorso,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adjutant  General's  Corps  i 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  'at  6 
o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.i  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thursday, 
September  25.  1969.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate.  September  24,  1969: 

OpncE  OF  Economic  Opportunity 

Frank  Charles  Carluccl  III,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  be  an  Assistant  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  vice  Theodore 
M.  Berry. 


CONFIRMATIONS      f 

Executive   nominations   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  September  24.  1969:    . 
Department  or  State      ! 

William  B  Macomber,  Jr  .  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 

Francis  G  Meyer,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State 

John  P  Humes,  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Austria. 

Graham  A.  Martin,  of  North  Carolina,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Italy. 

Representative  to  the  European  Omce  or 
the  United  Nations 
Idar  Rlmestad,  of  North  Dakota,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
European  office  of  the  United  Nations,  with 
the  rank  of  Ambassador.  j 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

With  Thee  is  the  fountain  of  life:  in 
Thy  light  shall  we  see  light  .—Psalm 
36:   9. 

O  Thou  Et«mal  Spirit  whose  will  for  us 
is  peace  and  whose  purposes  never  fail. 
we  come  to  Thee  seeking  to  know  Thy 
will  and  praying  for  strength  to  do  it  as 
we  enter  this  new  day  fresh  from  Thv 
hand. 

Amid  the  demanding  duties  of  these 
disturbing  days  may  we  discover  ade- 
quate resources  in  Thee  and  find  our 
souls  restored  and  renewed  as  we  walk 
in  right  paths. 

We  pray  for  our  country— that  all  mal- 
ice and  misery,  all  narrow  exclusiveness 
may  be  swept  away  by  Thy  spirit  and 
that  honor,  justice,  and  good  will  may  be 
established  among  us.  Thus  may  every 
per.son  be  given  the  opportunity  to  live 
a  full,  a  free,  and  a  fruitful  life  to  the 
glory  of  Thy  name  and  for  the  good  of 
all  mankind.     Amen. 


cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


THE  JOURNAL 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  following  titles, 
in  which  the  concurreiice  of  the  House 
is  requested: 

S.  55.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leonard  N 
Rogers,  John  P.  Corcoran.  Mrs.  Charles  W 
(Ethel  J)  Penslnger,  Marlon  M.  Lee.  and 
Arthur  N   Lee; 

S.  858  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  with  respect  to 
wheat: 

S.  2864  An  act  to  amend  and  extend  laws 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  development, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  152  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  extension  of  rural  hous- 
ing programs  and  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration Insurance  authority,  and  to  extend 
the  period  during  whlcb  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  may  es- 
tablish maximum  interest  rates  on  insured 
loans. 


ciary  may  sit  during  general  debate  to- 
day and  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communl- 


PERMIS8ION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
NO.  5,  COMMTTTEE  ON  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY. TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  ST.  LAV.'RENCE 
SEAWAY  DEVELOPMENT  CORPO- 
RATION FOR  1968— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  'H.  DOC  NO 
91-1621 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  10' a)  of 
Public  Law  358,  83rd  Congress,  as 
amended.  I  am  transmitting  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation  for  the  year  end- 
ing December  31,  1968. 

Richard   Nixon. 
The  White  House.  September  24, 1969. 


NEW  PEACE  CORPS  POLICY  DIS- 
REGARDS CONGRESSIONAL  HIS- 
TORY 

iMr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps.  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford.  has  announced  a  series  of  policy 
changes  for  that  organization  that  were 
described  in  the  newspapers  this  morn- 
ing and  yesterday  and  which  sound  to 
me  as  if  they  must  have  been  conceived  In 
the  depths  of  Senegal  or  perhaps  in  some 
fastness  of  the  Andes.  They  disregard 
entirely  the  congressional  history  of 
recent  years  of  development  of  the  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  Peace  Corps.  They 
involve  a  very  substantial  and  marked 
change  of  direction  for  this  agency.  They 
include  such  things  as  the  International 
Peace  Corps,  the  Exchange  Peace  Corps, 
industry  financial  support,  and  other 
matters  which  certainly  are  contro- 
versial, to  say  the  least.  Previously  un- 
revealed  but  obviously  subject  to  dispute 
are  proposals  to  recruit  skilled  workers 
from  industry  where  such  people  are 
scarce,  to  boost  enlistment  of  aliens  and 
to  cut  down  on  youthful  volunteers. 

If 0 'one  wants  to  solidify  any  Federal 
organization.  At  the  same  time,  it  should 
be  kept  to  its  original  charter  or  the 
Congress  should  change  it.  It  should  not 
be  changed  into  something  that  it  has 
not  been  by  executive  fiat. 

I  hope  that  the  Director  will  review 
the  congressional  hearings  and  the  dis- 
cussions and  actions  which  have  de- 
veloped the  legislation  and  the  Peace 
Corps  as  we  know  them  today. 


CLIPPING  THE   WINGS   OF  THE 
PEACE  CORPS 

I  Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  line  with 
what  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
<Mr.  MoNAGANi  just  said  about  the 
Peace  Corps.  I  should  like  to  say  it  looks 
like  it  is  going  to  be  a  full-time  job  to 
keep  the  wings  clipped  of  the  new  Direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Corps.  We  clipped  one 
wing  a  week  or  so  ago  when  we  put  an 
amendment  in  the  authorization  bill, 
and  put  it  in  almost  unanimously,  deny- 
ing any  funds  for  a  reverse  Peace  Corps. 

If  the  chairman  of  the  appropriations 
subcommittee  does  not — and  I  suspect  he 
will — offer  an  amendment  or  have  an 
amendment  in  the  bill.  I  will  offer  one 
on  the  floor  to  deny  any  funds  for  the 
hiring  of  foreign  nationals,  which  he 
says  he  is  going  to  do.  He  is  going  to 
have  50  percent  of  the  administrative 
people  of  the  Peace  Corps,  which  we  are 
paying  for.  to  be  foreign  nationals.  I 
propose  to  offer  an  amendment  at  the 
time  to  prohibit  any  funds  being  spent 
to  hire  foreign  nationals  to  administer 
the  Peace  Corps. 

Whatever  else  in  the  way  of  clipping 
needs  to  be  done,  I  will  try  to  be  avail- 
able to  help  clip. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  completely  with 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  in  his  sug- 
gested clipping  operation.  If  we  are  not 
careful,  those  foreign  nationals  will  be 


here  In  this  underdeveloped  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  I  am  about  ready  to 
to  say.  let  us  hire  a  foreign  national  to 
replace  Mr  Blatchford.  and  maybe  we 
would  be  better  off. 


PROVIDING  FOR  PRINTING  OF 
EULOGIES  ON  DWIGHT  DAVID 
EISENHOWER 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  submit  a  privileged  report  <Rept. 
No.  91-512*  oia  the  concurrent  resolution 
'H.  Con.  Res.  368*  providing  for  the 
printing  of  copies  of  the  eulogies  on 
I>vight  David  Eisenhower,  and  ask  for 
immediate  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 


Ine 


H.    Con.  Res   368 

'.esolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  TTiat  there  shall  be 
printed  with  Illustrations  as  a  House  docu- 
ment a  compilation  of  the  eulogies  on  the 
late  Dwlght  David  Eisenhower  delivered  in 
the  Congress:  the  eulogy  delivered  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  the  benediction  by  the  Rev- 
erend Doctor  Elson  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  on  Sunday.  March  30.  1969:  the  text 
of  the  funeral  service  at  the  Washington  Ca- 
tliedral  on  Monday.  March  31,  1969:  and  the 
text  of  appropriate  eulogies,  messages, 
prayers,  and  scriptural  selections  delivered  at 
tlve  funeral  services  at  Abilene,  Kansas.  April 
2.  1969:  and  that  thirty-two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  additional  copies  shall  be 
printed,  of  which  twenty-one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  ten 
tlipusand  and  thirty  copies  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  The  copy  shall  be  prepared  and 
boaind  in  such  style  as  the  Joint  Committee 
oa  Printing  may  direct. 

Beg.  3.  Copies  of  such  document  shall  be 
prorated  to  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  for  a  period  of  sixty 
d^-s.  after  which  the  unused  balance  shall 
retert  to  the  respective  House  and  Senate 
document  rooms. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  i-econsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  AS  A 
HOUSE  DOCUMENT  OF  HEARINGS 
ON  SCIENCE  AND  STRATEGIES 
FOR  NATIONAL  SECURITY  IN  THE 
1970'S  BY  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY  POLICY  AND 
SCIENTIFIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. I  submit  a  privileged  report 
iRept.  No.  91-513 »  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  'H.  Con.  Res.  338'  authorizing 
the  printing  as  a  House  document  of 
hearings  on  science  and  strategies  for 
national  security  in  the  1970's  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security 
Policy  and  Scientific  Developments,  and 
of  additional  copies  thereof,  and  ask  for 
immediate  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
ticai,  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res  338 
ttesolveQ  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(tHe    Senate    concurring).    That    the    docu- 


ment entitled  "Strategy  and  Science:  To- 
ward a  National  Security  Policy  for  the 
1970s",  hearings  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Security  Policy  and  Scientific  De- 
velopments,  dated  April  27,  1969,  be  printed 
as  a  House  document  and  that  an  addiiional 
three  thousand  copies  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AfTairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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AUTHORIZING       PRINTING       AS      A 

HOUSE    DOCUMENT    OF    CAPTIVE 

NATIONS  WEEK  PROCLAMATIONS 

AND  PERTINENT  MATERIAL 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 

of  the  Committee  on  House  Admini.stra- 

tion.  I  submit  a  privileged  report  'Rept. 

No.  91-5141   on  the  resolution   tH.  Res 

368  >  authorizing  the  printing  as  a  House 

document     of     Captive     Nations    Week 

proclamations    and    pertinent    material. 

and  ask  for  immediate  consideration  of 

the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
Iowb; 

H.  Res.  368 

Resolved,  That  In  commemoration  this 
July  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  con- 
gressional Captive  Nations  Week  resolution, 
signed  in  1959  by  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower, and  in  observance  of  the  Czech- 
osloivak  tragedy,  there  be  printed  as  a  House 
document  a  concise  anthology  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  proclamations  and  statements 
these  past  ten  years,  together  with  any  other 
relevant  material:  and  that  ten  thousand 
additional  copies  shall  be  printed,  of  which 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
two  thousand  five  hundred  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  lines  7  and  8.  strike  out  "ten  thou- 
sand" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "nine  thou- 
sand  nine  hundred   and  thirty-f.ve"; 

Page  1,  lines  8  and  9.  strike  out  'seven 
thousand  five  hundred"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "seven  thousand  four  hundred  and 
sixty-three"; 

Page  1,  line  10,  strike  out  "two  thousand 
five  hundred"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  'two 
thousand    four   liundred    and    seventy-two"; 

Page  1.  immediately  below  line  11,  insert 
the  following  new  section; 

"Sec.  2.  Copies  of  such  document  shall  be 
prorated  to  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senate  for  a  period  of  sixty 
days,  after  which  the  unused  balance  shall 
revert  to  the  respective  House  and  .Senate 
document  rooms." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 


tablf. 


AUTHORIZING  REPRINTING  OF 
"CENTRALIZATION  OF  FEDER-U 
SCIENCE  ACTIVITIES' 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  iRept 
No.  91-515"  on  the  resolution  <H.  Res. 
485 »  authorizing  reprinting  of  "Central- 
ization of  Federal  Science  Activities"  and 
ask  for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
rescdution. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  485 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  print  en- 
titled "Centralization  of  Federal  Science  Ac- 
tivities" be  printed  as  a  House  document, 
with  three  thousand  copies  for  the  use  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  PROVIDE  THAT  CERTAIN  PRO- 
CEEDINGS OF  THE  ITALIAN  AMER- 
ICAN WAR  VETERANS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  INC  .  BE  PRINTED 
AS  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  submit  a  report  *  Rept.  No.  91-516) 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  10481  >  to  amend  the  act 
of  March  2.  1931.  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain proceedings  of  the  Italian  American 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States,  Inc. 
shall  be  printed  as  a  House  document, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.     10481 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  of  March  2.  1931.  as  amended 
i44  use.  275b).  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"That  hereafter  the  proceedings  of  the  na- 
tional encampments  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  the  tinlted  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans, the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  the  American  Legion,  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  the  Veterans 
of  World  War  I  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Incorporated,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  the  AMVETS  (American  Veterans 
of  World  War  II).  and  the  Italian  American 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States.  Incorpo- 
rated, respectively,  shall  be  printed  annually, 
with  accompanying  illustrations,  as  separate 
House  documents  of  the  session  of  the  Con- 
gress to  which  they  may  be  submitted." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  S.  574.  AUTHORIZING  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  INTERIOR  TO  EN- 
GAGE IN  FEASIBILITY  INVESTI- 
GATIONS OF  CERTAIN  WATER 
RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENTS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
diiection  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  528  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H  Res  528 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
•■he  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
{5r  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  574)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  en- 
gage in  feasibility  investigations  of  certain 


water  resource  developments.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour. 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  is  recognized  for  1  hour 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Lattai.  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  528 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  S. 
574.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility"  in- 
vestigations of  certain  water  resource 
developments. 

The  purpose  of  S  574  is  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  engage  in  feasibility  in- 
vestigations of  eight  water  resource  de- 
velopment projects  which  may  subse- 
quently be  presented  for  authorization 
by  the  Congress  as  elements  of  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  program. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  eight  studies 
is  $3,815,000.  These  funds  would  be  ex- 
pended over  a  period  of  not  less  than  5 
years.  The  total  amount  is  about  one- 
half  the  average  amount  appropriated 
annually  for  feasibility  investigations  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Funds  in  the 
amount  of  $172,000  with  which  to  initi- 
ate three  of  the  studies  were  requested  in 
the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  vear 
1970.  They  are  the  Armel.  Com  Creek, 
and  Front  Range  units  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project,  which  three  units 
were  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 
The  studies  added  by  the  House  com- 
mittee are:  Buffalo  Bill  Dam  modifica- 
tions, the  Shoshone  River:  Sioux  Falls 
unit.  Missouri  River  Basin  project: 
Amargosa  project,  in  the  Amargosa 
River  Basin 

REQUEST    FOR    CALL    OF    THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 

present. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  before  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  concludes  his 
remarks? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
hold my  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  withdraws  his  point  of  order 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
continue  in  the  naming  of  the  projects 
added  by  the  House  to  the  Senate  bill. 
The  Willamette  River  project;  in  the 
Calapoola  River  Basin:  Willamette 
River  project,  on  the  South  Yanhill  and 
Willamette  Rivers. 

The  bill  does  not  include  a  specific 
dollar  limitation  because  of  the  inherent 
difficulty  in  estimating  investigation 
costs. 


Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  528  in  order  that  S. 
574  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  there  is  not  the  personnel  in -house 
in  the  Interior  Department  or  there  is 
not  the  funding  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  carry  on  a  study  such  as  is  pro- 
posed in  this  bill? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  There  is  presently 
Insufficient  funds  to  carry  on  these 
special  investigations  on  these  eight 
projects  named  in  the  bill;  that  is 
correct. 

Mr  GROSS  Well,  have  there  been 
previous  studies  made? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Not  on  these 
projects. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  this  not  come 
under  the  purview  of  the  Environmental 
Quality  Control  Act.  or  whatever  it  was. 
that  the  House  approved  vesterday' 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  No.  because  the 
gentleman  will  recall  that  the  bill  which 
was  passed  yesterday  merely  called  for 
the  creation  of  a  Council,  an  Advisory 
Council,  to  the  President  and  the  Council 
would  be  vested  with  the  authority  to 
gather  facts  and  to  analyze  these  facts 
and  report  to  the  President  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  able  to  make  his  annual  report 
to  the  Congress  and  also  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  future  projects:  whereas, 
this  bill  now  before  the  House  pertains  to 
specific  projects  on  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  would  be  authorized  to  go 
ahead  with  the  investigations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  I  am 
sure  is  aware  that  the  President  has  an- 
nounced a  75-percent  cutback  in  Fed- 
eral construction.  Would  the  gentleman 
not  think  that  this  proposed  expenditure 
of  some  $4  million  for  this  purpose  should 
be  subject  to  the  75-percent  cutback? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Well,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  obsen'ed  I  am  sure,  this  bill 
calls  for  an  authorization  of  $3,815,000. 

But  whether  the  President  agrees  with 
us  or  not.  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  on  its 
own  initiative  to  provide  the  authoriza- 
tions for  the  projects  which  the  Congress 
deems  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
country.  Just  because  the  President  has 
declared  a  cut  of  75  percent  does  not 
mean  that  the  Congress  should  stop  its 
operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  '  Mr.  Latta  ' . 

The  SPEAKER  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  'Mr.  Dickinson i  insist 
on  his  point  of  order  that  a  quonim  is 
not  present? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw the  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  with- 
draws his  point  of  order. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 
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A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


1  Roll  No.  182 

Anderson. 

Pish 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Tenn. 

Puqua 

Ottlnger 

Baring 

Gallagher 

Pepper 

Barrett 

Gilbert 

Phllbln 

Bell.  Calif. 

Grlfflths 

Powell 

Blftggl 

Grover 

Puclnskl 

Blanton 

Hanna 

Purcell 

Blatnik 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Railsback 

Boiling 

Harvey 

Relfel 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hosmer 

Riegle 

Byrne.  Pa 

Howard 

Rostenkowskl 

Cahill 

Kee 

Slack 

Celler 

Klrwan 

Stafford 

Clark 

Landgrebe 

Staggers 

Clay 

Landrum 

Taft 

Corman 

Lipscomb 

Teague.  Calif. 

Daddarlo 

Long.  La. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Daw8on 

McCloskey 

Thompson.  Ga 

Downing 

McKneally 

Utt 

E'lberg 

Mills 

Whalley 

Fallon 

Mlzell 

Wyatt 

Fascell 

MoUohan 

Felghan 

OKonskl 

Th«  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  364 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  S.  574,  AUTHORIZING  THE  SEC- 
RETARY OF  THE  INTERIOR  TO  EN- 
GAGE IN  FEASIBILITY  INVESTI- 
GATIONS OF  CERTAIN  WATER  RE- 
SOURCE DEVELOPMENTS 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  conduct  feasibility  studies  of 
eight  water  resource  development 
projects. 

Since  1965  and  the  passage  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Projects  Recreation  Act,  it 
has  been  necessary  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  request  authority  from 
the  Congress  to  conduct  such  studies  on 
possible  projects  which  their  preliminary 
studies  have  shown  to  be  worthy  of  de- 
tailed analysis. 

Eight  investigations  are  authorized 
by  the  bill:  all  have  been  recommended 
by  the  administration  and  have  been  the 
subject  of  preliminary  study  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclam.ation. 

The  estimated  cost  of  all  eight  studies 
is  $3,815,000.  Funds  in  the  amount  of 
$172,000  to  begin  three  of  the  studies 
were  included  in  the  budget;  the  other 
five  were  not  included  in  the  budget.  No 
dollar  limitation  is  contained  in  the  biU 
because,  as  the  report  points  out.  there  is 
extreme  difficulty  in  accurately  estimat- 
ing such  investigation  costs. 

There  are  no  minority  views.  Three  let- 
ters from  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
are  contained  in  the  report.  With  respect 
to  the  five  feasibility  studies  not  included 
in  the  budget,  these  letters  agree  that 
feasibility  studies  are  warranted.  The 
Department  proposes  to  undertake  those 
studies  as  soon  as  the  study  authoriza- 
tion is  available  and  the  work  can  be 
fitted  into  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's 
planning  program. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 

time.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.    MATSUNAGA.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 

move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

T^e  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OF  RURAL 
HOUSING  PROGRAMS  AND  FED- 
ERAL HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION 
INSURANCE  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion I  S.J.  Res.  152 1  to  provide  for  the 
temporary  extension  of  rural  housing 
programs  and  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration insurance  authority,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  period  during  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
may  establish  maximum  interest  rates 
on  insured  loans,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  for  what  period  is 
this  extension? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  it  is  90  days,  I  will 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

The  Senate  passed  it  yesterday  and  we 
would  like  to  approve  it.  It  is  this  Oc- 
tober 1  deadline  which  we  cannot  meet — 
neither  body  can— but  this  90  days  will 
enable  us  to  meet  that  deadline. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  the  enactment  of 
new  legislation:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  -sir.  We  had  it  in 
the  housing  bill  but,  of  course,  it  cannot 
be  brought  up  quickly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  152 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  sections  513. 
515(S)  (5).  and  517(a)  (1 1  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  are  amended  respectively  by  striking 
out  "October  1,  1969",  wherever  it  appears 
In  such  sections,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"January  1,  1970". 

Sec.  2  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"October  1.  1969  '  in  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "January  1,  1970". 

lb)  Section  217  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "October  1,  1969"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "January  1,  1970". 

(C)  Section  221(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1,  1969"  in  the  fifth 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Jan- 
uary 1.  1970". 

(d)  SecUon  809(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1,  1969"  in  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"January  1,  1970". 

(e)  Section  810(k)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'October  1,  1969"  In  the  sec- 


ond sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"January  1,  1970". 

(f)  Section  1002(ai  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1.  1969"  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"January  1,  1970". 

( g )  Section  1101(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'October  1.  1969"  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"January  1,  1970  " 

Sec.  3.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  of  May  7. 
1968  (Public  Law  90-301),  Is  amended"  bv 
striking  out  'October  1.  1969"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "January  1,  1^70". 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  60  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  of  RURAL 
HOUSING  PROGRAMS  AND  FED- 
ERAL HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION 
INSURANCE  AUTHORITY 

I  Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thi.s 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  152  passed  the  other 
body  yesterday.  It  provides  for  the  tem- 
porary extension  for  90  days  of  our  ru- 
ral housing  programs.  Federal  Housing 
Administration  insurance  authority,  and 
the  time  period  during  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  may  establish  maximum 
interest  rates  on  insured  FHA  and  VA 
loans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  subjects  are  being 
considered  in  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  legislation  which  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency ordered  reported  last  Friday.  This 
legislation  wou!(i  provide  us  with  the 
time  needed  for  the  basic  housing  legis- 
lation to  clear  the  House  floor  and  go 
through  the  conference  process. 

In  other  words,  by  passage  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  152.  we  will  have  the 
necessary  breathing  space  in  which  to 
calmly  consider  the  proposals  contained 
in  the  1969  Housing  Act. 

I  should  state  at  this  point  that  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Hou.-e 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currenc.v, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  'Mr. 
WiDNALD,  and  all  other  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency are  in  unanimous  agreement  with 
the  reauest  I  am  making. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  850.  TO  DESIGNATE  THE 
DESOLATION  WILDERNESS.  EL- 
DORADO NATIONAL  FOREST. 
CALIF. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  543  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res    543 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HR 
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850)  to  designate  the  Desolation  Wilderness, 
Eldorado  National  Forest,  in  the  State  of 
California  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit .Mter  the  passage  of  H  R  850.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  shall  be 
discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  S.  713,  and  It  shall  then  be  in  order 
m  the  House  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate  bill 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
contained  in  H.R.  850  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Young )  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
'Mr.  Martini,  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  543 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R.  850 
to  designate  the  Desolation  Wilderness. 
Eldorado  National  Forest,  in  the  Stat« 
of  California.  The  resolution  also  pro- 
vides that,  after  passage  of  H.R.  850. 
it  shall  be  in  order  to  discharge  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs from  further  consideration  of  S.  713 
and  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  to  strike 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  amend  it  with  the  House- 
passed  language. 

H.R.  850.  as  reported,  designates  ap- 
proximately 60.300  acres  of  the  Desola- 
tion Valley  Primitive  Area  and  adjoining 
national  forest  land  in  the  Eldorado 
National  Forest,  Calif.,  as  wilderness. 
The  designated  area  will  be  adminis- 
tered in  accordance  with  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  1964. 

A  similar  proposal.  S.  713,  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  March  24,  1969. 

The  proposed  Desolation  Valley  Wil- 
derness is  situated  in  El  Dorado  County, 
Calif.,  immediately  west  of  Lake  Tahoe. 
approximately  90  miles  east  of  Sacra- 
mento, and  includes  the  headwaters  of 
th<-  Rubicon  River,  the  South  Fork  of  the 
-American  River,  and  the  Truckee  River 
■vatershed  within  El  Dorado  County. 

The  area  has  been  popular  with  hik- 
ers and  backpackers  and  displays  superb 
mountain  scenery,  glaciated  ridges  and 
valleys,  and  alpine  vegetation.  More  than 
half  of  the  area  is  devoid  of  vegetation 
and  shows  only  barren,  weathered  rock 
formations.  The  existing  vegetation  con- 
sists of  scattered  stands  of  noncommer- 
cial timber,  brush,  grass,  and  some 
meadow  plants  where  sufficient  soil  has 
accumulated  to  sustain  growth.  Wildlife 
is  made  up  of  a  summer  population  of 
deer  and  bear  with  a  yearlong  resident 
population  of  the  smaller  mammals. 
Fishing  is  popular  in  the  numerous  lakes 
and  streams  and  accounts  for  much  of 
the  area's  use. 

There  is  no  known  mineral  produc- 


tion from  the  area  and  its  potential 
mineral  value  is  reported  as  poor.  Graz- 
ing permits  are  issued  on  an  annual 
basis  to  commercial  packers.  These  uses 
will  continue  and  no  conflicts  are  ex- 
pected. 

The  proposed  wilderness  area  is  im- 
portant as  a  source  of  water,  which  is 
almost  100  percent  utilized  for  agricul- 
ture, irrigation,  domestic  use,  and  power 
generation. 

There  are  two  low  dams  in  the  area — 
Rubicon  and  Lake  Aloha— which  would 
be  eliminated  from  the  Desolation  Val- 
ley Wilderness  and  would  be  managed 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  adja- 
cent wilderness,  except  provision  would 
be  made  for  reasonable  access  by  the 
utility  companies  for  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  hydroelectric  fticllities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  543  in  order  that  H  R. 
850  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  cash  involved 
in  this,  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
measure. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  i Mr.  Martin). 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Young i  has  explained.  House 
Resolution  543  provides  for  1  hour  of  de- 
bate under  an  open  rule  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  850. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  designate 
approximately  60.300  acres  of  the  Deso- 
lation Valley  Primitive  Area  and  the  ad- 
joining Eldorado  National  Forest  as 
wilderness  to  be  administered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964.  The 
proposed  Desolation  Valley  Wilderness 
lies  immediately  west  of  Lake  Tahoe  on 
both  sides  of  the  crest  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada Mountains.  Due  to  the  area's  prox- 
imity to  both  Sacramento  and  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area,  it  has  long  been 
popular  with  hikers.  The  area  has  su- 
perb moimtain  scenery,  glaciated  ridges, 
and  Alpine-type  vegetation. 

There  is  no  known  mineral  production 
in  the  area  and  the  potential  mineral 
value  is  ver},-  low.  Several  grazing  permits 
in  the  area  are  now  in  existence:  these 
uses  will  be  continued  and  no  problems 
are  expected. 

Tlie  bill,  as  reported,  eliminates  an 
area  where  two  dams  have  been  con- 
structed by  local  utility  companies.  This 
is  the  only  manmade  development  in  the 
area  and  none  further  is  expected.  Ac- 
cess to  these  areas  for  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  hydroelectric  facilities 
will  be  continued  but  no  further  devel- 
opment is  expected  to  interfere  with  the 
natural  wilderness  setting.  The  bill  con- 
tains language  to  insure  that  the  ex- 
cluded lands  which  are  adjacent  to  the 
wilderness  will  continue  to  be  managed 
in  a  manner  which  is  consistent  with  the 
wilderness  area  created  by  the  bill.  Rea- 
sonable access  will  be  permitted  but  any 
commercialization  In  the  area  is 
prohibited. 

No  additional  budgetary  expenses  is 
involved  in  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
administers  such  areas,  supports  the  pas- 
sage of  tht  bill  as  does  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUHTORIZING  THE  SECRETARY  OP 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  ENGAGE  IN 
FEASIBILITY  INVESTIGATIONS  OF 
CERTAIN  WATER  RESOURCE  DE- 
VELOPMENTS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  'S.  574 1  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
engage  in  feasibility  investigations  of 
certain  water  resource  developments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE     OP    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  574.  with  Mr 
Brooks  in  the  chair. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  iMr.  John- 
son •  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
'  Mr.  Saylor  )  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  ^  Mr.  Johnson  i  . 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  \ield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  chairman  of  the  lull 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  gentleman  from  Colorado  <Mr 

ASPINALLl . 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  we  are  discussing  today.  S.  574.  is 
the  third  in  a  recent  series  that  has 
been  made  necessar>-  by  a  provision  of 
the  Federal  Water  Projects  Recreation 
Act— Public  Law  89-72.  That  law  pro- 
vided in  relevant  part  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  might  not  there- 
after engage  :n  feasibility  investigations 
of  potential  projects  intended  for  au- 
thorization under  reclamation  law  with- 
out specific  prior  authorization  of  each 
study  by  the  Congress. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  that  legisla- 
tion, the  Secretarj-  of  the  Interior  was 
able  under  his  general  authorities  to  re- 
quest funds  for  feasibihty  studies,  and 
if  such  funds  were  appropriated  to  con- 
duct the  studies  without  legislative  over- 
sight and  to  propose  projects  for  author- 
ization pursuant  to  the  findings.  This 
resulted  in  a  situation  where  the  respon- 
sible legislative  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  had  no  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  program  direction  until  rela- 
tively large  sums  had  been  expended,  re- 
ports were  completed  and  publicized,  and 
various  propositions  of  dubious  merit 
oftentimes  developed  a  degree  of  politi- 
cal momentum  that  made  it  very  hard 
to  maintain  congressional  control  over 
the  program. 

The  procedure  we  now  follow,  since 
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passage  of  Public  Law  89-72,  is  to  re- 
quire the  Department  to  appear  before 
the  committae.  present  the  results  of  its 
reconnaissance  inquiry,  and  show  that 
the  potential  development  actually  has 
enough  merit  to  warrant  the  expenditure 
of  feasibility  study  funds.  In  my  opinion, 
the  procedure  we  are  now  following  is 
working  well.  It  has  the  predicted  effect 
of  weeding  out  those  propositions  that 
are  lacking  in  technical  merit  and  gives 
the  Congress  a  chance  to  say  how  the 
study  effort  should  be  directed  in  the  in- 
terest of  achieving  national  goals  and 
assuring  fairness  among  regions  and  in- 
terests. 

Prior  to  the  91st  Congress,  we  have 
brought  out  of  committee,  and  the  Con- 
gress has  passed,  two  previous  feasibility 
study  authority  bills.  The  first  of  these 
was  an  omnibus  bill  that  legalized  all  of 
the  studies  then  underway.  This  bill  was 
passed  in  1966.  Subsequently,  in  Febru- 
ary 1968,  six  additional  studies  were  au- 
thorized. This  backlog  of  authorized 
study;  together  with  the  eight  projects 
'  contained  in  S.  574,  as  amended  in  com- 
mittee, will  give  the  Department  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  a  pool  of  author- 
ized studies  from  which  to  make  selec- 
tions for  funding.  This  pool  appears  to  be 
large  enough  and  sufQciently  diverse  that 
there  would  be  no  need  for  a  similar  bill 
in  the  second  session  of  this  Congress, 
and  we  would  not  now  propose  to  en- 
tertain one. 

I  am  taking  this  conservative  position 
out  of  concern  for  the  lack  of  attention 
that  is  being  shown  for  water  resource 
development  by  the  former  as  well  as  the 
present  administration.  I  see  no  logic  in 
continuing  indiscriminately  to  stockpile 
plans,  well  conceived  though  they  may 
be,  in  the  face  of  the  cutbacks  being 
given  to  the  construction  programs  at 
every  turn.  In  the  face  of  documented 
proof  of  increasing  demands  for  water- 
based  products  and  services,  we  see 
budget  cuts,  contract  freezes  and  every 
device  conceivable  to  weaken  our  eco- 
nomic capability  to  meet  the  minimum 
demands  of  society  for  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  recreation,  and  other  amenities. 
Now  the  studies  we  are  talking  about  in 
S.  574  may  well  result  in  plans  for  more 
projects  to  add  to  the  unfunded  backlog 
of  authorized  work,  and  looking  at  the 
situation  narrowly,  one  would  be  prone 
to  oppose  the  bill.  I  do  not  oppose  the 
bill,  however,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
the  sum  of  which  argue  for  passage. 

First  of  all,  a  period  of  5  to  10  years  will 
be  required  to  get  study  funds,  complete 
the  studies,  proces.<;  the  reports  and  au- 
thorize the  program  which  may  ensue. 
We  can  at  least  hope  that  by  that  time 
our  sense  of  national  priorities  will  have 
been  reversed,  water  development  will 
have  been  restored  to  its  proper  role  in 
the  scheme  of  things,  and  the  present 
backlog  will  have  been  reduced.  Second, 
many  of  the  studies  heretofore  author- 
ized, while  apparently  good  projects  at 
the  time,  may  no  longer  be  justified  and 
feasible  under  present  discount  rates  and 
at  present  inflated  price  levels.  This  being 
the  case  the  backlog  of  authorized  studies 
may  prove  to  be  ephemeral  in  terms  of 
sound  programs  actually  evolving.  Third, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  must  be 


authorized  and  able  to  maintain  a 
nucleus  or  cadre  of  qualified  planning 
people  to  work  on  the  water  problems 
of  the  next  decade  and  generation.  If 
there  is  one  thing  certain  about  our  na- 
tional resource  problems  it  is  that  our 
water  problems  are  going  to  get  more 
severe,  and  we  must  maintam  a  capabil- 
ity to  cope  with  it. 

This  summarizes  my  reasons  for  urging 
continuation  of  the  reclamation  feasibil- 
ity study  program  at  a  deliberate  con- 
trolled level  such  as  would  be  provided  by 
enactment  of  S.  574.  During  the  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation 
and  Reclamation  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  <  Mr.  Johnson  > .  the  results  of 
the  reconnaissance  investigations  were 
made  available  to  us.  Without  exception, 
the  eight  studies  were  shown  to  be  meri- 
torious and  are  calculated  to  produce 
plans  for  badly  needed  programs. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  specifi- 
cally to  the  fact  that  we  are  here  only 
talking  about  less  than  S4  million  spread 
over  a  period  of  5  to  perhaps  8  or  10 
years.  We  have  not  put  an  absolute  ceil- 
ing on  the  appropriations  authority  for 
the  reason  that  this  is  not  customarily 
done  with  studies,  and  I  doubt  that  it 
would  be  a  workable  procedure.  We  have 
provided  in  the  committee  report  for  the 
Secretary  to  advise  us  ever>'  year  of 
trends  in  the  cost  estimates  and  have 
taken  a  strong  position  that  the  estimates 
are  not  to  be  increased  without  prior 
notification  of  the  committee.  Thus 
through  oiu-  oversight  function,  we  can 
assure  the  House  that  costs  are  not  get- 
ting out  of  hand,  and  I  can  pledge  that 
the  committee  will  be  vigilant  in  this 
respect. 

The  immediate  budgetary  significance 
of  S.  574  is  limited  to  $172,000  diiring 
fiscal  year  1970.  The  President's  budget 
contains  a  request  for  that  amount  sub- 
ject to  the  passage  of  this  legislation.  For 
this  and  the  reasons  previously  eniuner- 
ated.  I  urge  the  support  of  all  Members 
for  S.  574,  as  amended. 

May  I  make  this  further  observation 
for  the  Members  so  that  they  will  know 
what  we  are  talking  about  in  overall 
terms  of  perhaps  future  construction. 
If  all  eight  of  these  projects  were  con- 
structed some  time  in  the  next  5  to  8  to 
10  years,  the  cost  would  be  about  $263 
million,  as  we  can  best  determine  from 
the  reconnaissance  surveys.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  figure  we  cannot  bank  on  until 
we  receive  the  feasibility  reports.  If  the 
suggested  amount  of  $263  million  is  the 
amount  finally  found  to  be  necessarj'  for 
construction  of  the  proposed  projects 
then  the  amount  would  be,  even  with 
the  cutbacks  in  the  construction  pro- 
grams at  the  present  time  only  about  50 
percent  of  the  total  of  congressional  ap- 
propriations for  construction — construc- 
tion running  about  $220  million  a  year— 
for  this  Congress.  The  appropriations 
should  run  $350  or  $400  million  a  year, 
but  the  recent  cutbacks  reduce  the 
amount  by  about  50  percent.  This  would 
compare  to  $220  million  a  year  which  w? 
are  presently  seeing  appropriated  as 
compared  to  the  suggested  overall 
amount  of  $263  million  heretofore  re- 
ferred to.   Such  amount  could   also  be 


compared  to  the  $440  million  likely  to 
be  appropriated  in  the  overall  congres- 
sional period  of  2  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  now  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  t  Mr.  Hall  ) . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  yielding.  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  clarity  of  the  explanation 
the  gentleman  has  given  the  committee 
as  to  the  necessity  for  these  surveys. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  in  the  well,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  would  reaffirm  to  us  that 
the  reconnaissance  and  feasibility  sur- 
veys are  one  and  the  same  thing,  and 
that  both  being  one  and  the  same  they 
preclude  the  actual  authorization  or  be- 
ginning of  construction? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
are  not  one  and  the  same  thing,  but  they 
do  have  to  do  with  one  and  the  same  op- 
eration. In  other  words,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  its  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation at  the  present  time  have  general 
authority  to  go  out  and  see  whether  or 
not  there  are  any  possible  projects.  These 
they  look  over  very  briefly  and  not  too 
carefully,  with  a  transit  and  so  forth,  and 
come  to  some  kind  of  decision  as  to 
whether  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  fea- 
sible project  in  this  locality. 

Also,  in  the  past  they  have  used  this 
opportimity  to  sell  a  project  to  local 
residents.  This  is  where  we  take  excep- 
tion to  their  actions. 

After  they  have  done  this  and  they 
have  foimd  what  appears  to  be  a  pos- 
sible program,  a  constructable  project, 
then  they  must  come  to  our  committee 
to  get  legislation  to  bring  before  the 
House  to  have  the  feasibility  study,  the 
final  feasibility  study  which  will  pro- 
vide for  the  planning  report.  It  is  the 
feasibility  planning  report  which  must 
be  delivered  to  the  President  and  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker, 
who  then  refer  the  reports  to  the  various 
committees  having  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  understand,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further. 
I  presume  this  just  applies  to  the  17 
Western  States,  as  do  most  reclamation 
projects  under  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

With  the  gentleman's  affirmation  of 
that  and  with  my  knowledge  more  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers'  land  acquisi- 
tion— and  I  believe  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Colorado  knows  of  my 
interest  in  that  area  as  it  affects  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  other  Federal 
land  acquisition  agencies — let  me  ask  if 
there  has  been  a  sufficient  time  allotted. 
In  other  words,  has  the  time  evolved  been 
sufficient  so  that  there  have  been  any 
feasibility  reports  made  to  the  commit- 
tee, so  we  can  pass  judgment? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Yes.  That  is  correct. 
We  have  had  this  material  furnished  to 
us,  that  is  a  reconnaissance  report.  I 
know  my  colleague  has  read  the  report. 
It  is  a  statement  from  the  reconnaissance 
study  on  each  one  of  these  proposed 
studies. 

Mr.  HALL.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Com- 
mittee, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, have  any  of  them  been  found  poor 
on  the  basis  of  reconnaissance  or  nonfea- 
sible  on  the  basis  of  a  feasibility  study? 
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Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  best  I  can  answer 
that  question,  of  course,  is  to  turn  to  the 
report  and  see  what  the  benefit-cost  ratio 
is  supposed  to  be  in  each  instance.  I 
would  say  that  each  one  of  these  has  a 
very  favorable  benefit-cost  ratio. 

The  benefit-cost  ratio,  as  far  as  the 
reconnaissance  survey  is  concerned,  is  1.5 
to  1  in  one  instance,  3.7  to  1  in  one  in- 
.stance,  1.7  to  1  in  one  instance,  3.6  to  1  in 
one  instance,  and  1.47  to  1  in  another 
instance. 

Mr.  HALL.  This  depends  on  the  usual 
40-  or  50-year  payout  or  repayment  so 
far  as  economic  feasibility  is  concerned? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  A  50-year  payout,  fig- 
uring 100-year  direct  as  well  as  indirect 
benefits.  This  includes  the  indirect  ben- 
efits. These  projects  are  good  as  of  this 
time,  with  the  new  method  by  which  they 
figure  feasibility. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  congratulate  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  for  bringing 
this  very  important  piece  of  legislation  to 
the  floor. 

It  is  with  both  pleasure  and  a  sense 
of  high  purpose  that  I  rise  to  add  my 
voice  to  those  urging  the  enactment  of 
S.  574.  I  will  limit  my  remarks  to  the 
project  under  this  authorization  bill 
which  directly  concerns  my  district — the 
Front  Range  unit  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  project. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  introduce  this 
legislation,  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  <Mr.  Aspinald  . 

The  Front  Range  unit  has  the  poten- 
tial of  increasing  the  average  annual 
water  resources  of  northern  Colorado  by 
more  than  100,000  acre-feet.  In  an  area 
hi  which  many  of  our  communities  can- 
not assure  water  for  projected  population 
and  industrial  growth  beyond  1980.  this 
would  be  a  new  resource  of  tremendous 
value. 

Techniques  such  as  water  reutilization 
and  prevention  of  seepage  and  evapora- 
tion from  conduits  would  be  considered 
in  the  study,  but  the  primary  source  of 
the  100.000  acre-feet  would  be  surplus 
water  impounded  during  high  rimoff 
years.  These  occur  about  every  3  years 
when  the  mountain  snowpack  is  hea\T. 
or  spring  rains  are  bountiful,  or  both-^ 
as  is  the  case  in  1969. 

For  example,  had  the  reservoirs  en- 
visaged in  an  earlier  reconnaissance 
study  in  the  Front  Range  unit  been  in 
operation  during  cloudbursts  which  hit 
northern  Colorado  last  spring,  it  is  prob- 
able that  100,000  acre-feet  of  water  could 
have  been  impounded  in  a  2-day  period. 

Moreover,  and  of  course  secondarily  in 
the  context  of  the  Biu-eau  of  Reclama- 
tion charter,  flood  damage  totaling  per- 
haps 10  percent  of  the  ultimate  cost  of 
the  Front  Range  unit  could  have  been 
averted. 

In  closing.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
Front  Range  unit  would  benefit  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  regions  in  the  Na- 
tion— an  area  in  which  the  quality  of  life 


for  the  individual  citizen  is  imusually 

high. 

Such  dynamic  communities  as  Boulder. 
Longmont.  Broomfleld,  Lafayette,  Louis- 
ville, Port  Collins,  Estes  Park,  and  Love- 
land  are  included. 

One  of  the  decisive  factors  involved  in 
maintaining  that  environmental  quality 
will  be  the  availability  of  an  adequate 
water  supply.  Some  believe  it  is  the  most 
decisive  factor  in  a  land  which  is  other- 
wise blessed  with  an  excellent  climate 
and  vigorous  and  productive  citizens. 

Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  provide 
one  of  the  answers  by  voting  for  S.  574. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  favorably  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  curious  to  know 
what  "reconnaissance  1968"  and  "recon- 
naissance 1967'  means. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  would  mean  the 
year  in  which  the  reconnaissance  report 
was  finally  finished,  the  work  having 
been  done  prior  to  that  date. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  a  reconna'ssance 
report?  A  reconnaissance  of  what? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  reconnaissance  of 
this  particular  project  that  they  have 
been  studying  generally,  not  specifically 
but  generally. 

I  believe  I  could  best  recall  to  my 
friend's  mind  the  reconnaissance  studies 
they  had  on  the  Colorado  River.  They 
were  dated  1946  and  1947.  They  were  in 
two  voluminous  volumes,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  or  an  inch  and  three-quarters 
in  thickness.  They  brought  up  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  this  sub- 
.lect.  and  brought  its  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  a  possible  258.  if  I  re- 
member correctly,  reclamation  projects 
in  the  Colorado  River  area.  Out  of  this, 
of  course,  we  have  finally  had  feasibility 
rejxjris  and  finally  authorized,  if  I  re- 
member correctly,  four  run  of  the  river 
dam  projects — Flaming  Gorge,  Navajo, 
Curecanti,  Glen  Canyon.  We  have  au- 
thorized in  the  neighborhood  of  20  par- 
ticipating projects.  In  other  words,  out 
of  the  258  we  have  in  the  neighborhood 
of  24  or  25  projects. 

That  is  the  way  to  find  out,  from  a 
reconnaissance  study,  what  is  possible  so 
far  as  a  later  feasibility  study  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  put  it  in  simpler  lan- 
guage, "reconnaissance  1967"  means  the 
Government  has  already  looked  at  that 
proposal.  It  reconnoitered  and  looked  the 
situation  over  in  1967.  Still  it  wants  a 
feasibility  study? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  For  the  simple  reason 
that  the  reconnaissance  report  does  not 
go  to  those  definite  items  that  are  neces- 
sary in  the  final  study  on  which  Con- 
gress or  its  committee  can  pass  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  or  not  this  a  good 
project. 

It  used  to  be.  as  my  friend  knows,  be- 
fore he  and  I  came  here,  thai  we  had 
secretarial  authorizations.  They  never 
brought  them  to  the  Congress.  First  they 
had  a  feasibility  study  and  then  there 
was  a  secretarial  authorization.  All  that 
was  ever  done  was  the  appropriating  of 
the  money  by  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Sort  of  on  the  same  basis 


as  the  construction  of  Federal  buildings 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  now.  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  no  longer  authorizes 
construction.  The  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee approves  them  and  then  they  are 
funded  We  can  only  get  a  whack  at  them 
through  appropriations. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  can  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  looks  at  all  of  these 
things.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania 1  Mr.  Saylor  I  and  I  have  little  dif- 
ference on  this  legislation.  We  see  to  it. 
working  with  our  colleagues,  that  we 
pretty  well  know  what  is  going  on.  and 
we  have  not  had  a  sour  project  since 
we  started  the  new  procedure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  another  Question? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Certainly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  a  good  many  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  if  the  feasibihty  stud- 
ies prove  out.  will  be  irrigated  and 
brought  into  production.  Is  this  to  be  at 
any  time  in  the  immediate  future?  If  so. 
why  do  we  need  the  production  now 
when  we  have  agricultural  surpluses 
running  out  of  our  ears'' 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  This  is  the  argument 
that  we  have  had  for  years.  First  of  all 
may  I  say  to  my  friend  that  crops  raised 
on  irrigation  lands  are  not  crops  that  are 
usually  in  surplus  or  on  which  there  are 
support  prices.  The  second  thing  I  want 
to  say  is  that  we  have  a  large  backlog 
and  it  will  be  many,  many  years  before 
these  particular  projects  are  authorized. 
Two  or  three  of  them  have  not  only  to 
do  with  irrigation  features  but  some 
needed  municipal  water  features,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
'Mr.  Brotzmani  All  of  these  are  work- 
ing together  and  they  will  have  to  come 
into  their  place  in  our  economy  and  into 
our  social  structure  when  needed. 

Mr  GROSS.  Tliey  may  be  needed  in 
years  to  come,  but  will  only  compound 
the  problem  that  is  so  difficult  to  solve 
as  of  now.  I  understand  the  gentleman 
is  saying  that  some  crops  grown  on  this 
land  will  not  be  in  competition  with  corn 
for  instance,  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  But 
these  irrigated  lands  may  raise  other 
grains  and  forage  crops  of  one  kind  or 
another,  thus  coming  into  competition, 
as  my  friend  from  Colorado  well  knows, 
with  the  surpluses  of  the  Midwest. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  will  not  be  here  and 
I  do  not  expect  my  colleague  will  be  here 
when  they  ccme  up  for  authorization, 
but  I  expect  at  that  time  we  will  still 
have  this  10-year  provision  and  none  of 
these  surplus  crops  on  which  there  are 
support  prices  will  be  grown  on  this  land 
during  a  certain  period  of  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  legislation  and 
associate  myself  with  the  comments  of 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  who  .stated 
his  case  very  well. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  rise  in  support  of  the 
remarks  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Colorado  relative  to  the  authoriza- 
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tion  of  feasibility  investigations  for  water 
resource  projects. 

In  my  judgment,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall)  has  explained 
the  entire  concept  very  well.  However, 
there  have  been  questions  raised  that  I 
should  like  to  address  myself  to  at  this 
point,  namely,  the  present  $5  billion 
backlog  of  authorized,  but  not  funded, 
water  resource  projects,  and  whether  or 
not  this  is  the  proper  time  to  authorize 
further  feasibility  investigation. 

Quite  frankly,  due  to  the  tremendous 
time  laF>se  between  beginning  of  studies 
and  the  actual  construction  of  any  water 
projects,  it  is  imperative  that  we  move 
forward  with  these  investigations  at  this 
time. 

Without  the  necessary,  low -cost  agri- 
cultural water,  it  is  going  to  be  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  totally  impossible,  for  the 
United  States  to  meet  not  only  its  own 
domestic  needs,  but  also  those  of  the  un- 
derdeveloped nations  of  the  world  as 
well.    .  • 

-In  1««€.  a  House  Task  Force  on  Agri- 
culture reported,  and  I  quote: 

Unless  the  United  States  remains  able  to 
meet  its  own  food  needs  without  the  fear 
of  scarcity,  our  government  will  never  be 
In  a  position  to  provide  even  token  assist- 
ance to  the  hungry  nations  of  the  world 

What  is  at  stake,  quite  frankly,  is  the 
fact  that  by  1980.  the  world  is  going  to 
have  five  times  more  mouths  to  feed 
than  it  now  has,  and  the  malnutrition 
present  in  many  of  the  world's  under- 
develoaed  countries  will  be  compouiKled 
beyond  belief. 

I  would  remind  you  that  communism 
has  advanced  only  in  areas  where  people 
are  hungry.  As  evidence  of  this,  we  need 
only  recall  the  peasants  of  Cuba  and 
the  masses  of  China,  We  must  remember 
that  the  minds  and  hearts  of  man  can 
be  most  effectively  won  for  freedom  only 
after  the  pangs  of  hunger  have  been 
stilled. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  we  can  move 
forward  with  a  viable,  multinational  pro- 
gram that  has  as  its  goal  the  monu- 
mental task  of  eliminating  starvation 
worldwide,  and  gives  miderdeveloped 
nations  the  food  resources  and  produc- 
tive capability  of  filling  the  empty 
Stomachs  of  their  peoples. 

Our  agricultural  genius  is  the  most 
potent  "weapon"  in  our  "arsenal  of 
peace,"  and  is  the  key  to  the  elimination 
of  hunger  in  the  world — and  let  us  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  countiT 
that  controls  the  "breadbasket  of  the 
world"  may  also  control  the  future 
"destiny  of  man." 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation,  but  I  do  it  rather  faintheart- 
edly because  of  a  number  of  things  that 
I  will  call  to  your  attention. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Aspinall),  has  explained,  when  he  and 
I  came  to  the  Congress  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  had  general  authority  to 
proceed  on  his  own  with  any  studies,  both 
reconnaissance  and  feasibility,  as  he  saw 
fit.  Very  frankly,  the  record  of  all  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  in  this 
respect  was  rather  poor,  because  in  the 


first  50  years  of  being  in  business  with 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  they  never 
built  one  project  within  the  estimated 
cost  they  told  the  Congress  they  could 
build  the  project  for. 

Now,  because  of  that  situation  and 
because  of  the  concern  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado,  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  and  myself  and  other 
Members  have  had  about  this  loose  prac- 
tice, in  the  89th  Congress  we  passed  the 
Federal  Water  Projects  Recreation  Act 
in  1965  in  which  we  prohibited  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  of  the  Department 
of  Interior  from  going  ahead  with  the 
general  authorization  to  conduct  feasi- 
bility studies. 

Now.  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleague 
from  Iowa  who  wanted  to  know  what 
a  feasibility  study  is.  I  shall  try  to  ex- 
plain the  difference  between  the  re- 
connaissance and  the  feasibility  study. 
The  Department  receives  requests  not 
only  from  Members  of  Congress,  but  from 
Governors  and  local  communities  for  an 
investigation  of  a  project.  They  may  have 
as  many  as  500.  They  send  their  people 
out  when  they  are  available  to  Investigate 
and  find  out  whether  or  not  the  project 
has  any  merit  whatsoever.  If  it  has  some 
merit,  under  the  law  which  Congress 
passed  during  the  89th  Congress,  they 
now  come  back  with  their  report  saying 
that  it  has  some  potential,  will  you  give 
us  the  authority  to  go  out  and  make  a 
complete  survey. 

Now,  this  is  the  difference  between  a 
reconnaissance  study  and  a  feasibility 
study.  They  cannot  make  feasibility  stud- 
ies until  Congress  authorizes  them. 

Following  the  passage  of  the  act  in 
1965  and  in  keeping  faith  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  we  in  a  blanket 
bill  authorized  the  continuation  of  all 
feasibility  studies  which  the  Department 
had  undei-way  at  that  time. 

Now.  in  1968  by  act  of  Congress  we 
authorized  the  Department  to  complete 
six  additional  studies  and  we  have  come 
here  in  this  bill  asking  for  the  authority 
to  let  them  proceed  with  feasibility  stud- 
ies on  eight  additional  projects  which 
have  shown,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  cost-benefit  ratios 
based  upon  the  standards  as  enacted,  to 
be  better  than  1  to  1.  In  fact,  some  of 
these  projects  have  the  best  cost-benefit 
ratios  on  the  preliminary  investigation 
of  any  projects  that  Congress  has  been 
asked  to  look  into  for  a  long  time. 

Now.  the  estimated  cost  of  these  feasi- 
bility studies  for  these  eight  projects  is 
$3,816,000.  The  total  cost  of  these  proj- 
ects, on  the  basis  of  the  preliminary 
studies,  is  around  somewhere  between 
$292  to  $300  million  at  the  present  time. 
The  reason  I  said  in  my  opening  re- 
marks that  I  did  not  come  here  with  en- 
thusiasm in  support  of  this  bill  is  be- 
cause of  what  is  already  on  record. 

Congress  has  authorized  and  there  are 
now  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  author- 
ized but  unconstructed  Federal  reclama- 
tion projects  totaling  $5  billion. 

Now.  at  the  rate  we  are  financing 
them — somewhat  in  excess  of  around 
$250  million  a  year— that  is  hardly  keep- 
ing up  with  the  increase  In  the  engineer- 
ing cost  indexes  In  the  construction  In- 


dustry. So  that  instead  of  gaining,  we  are 
actually  falling  behind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  not  the  only 
feasibility  studies  that  have  been  under- 
way. There  are  25  feasibility  studies  that 
have  been  investigated  and  are  now  ;n 
the  review  process  before  submission  to 
Congress. 

There  are  61  feasibility  studies  that 
are  underway  under  the  blanket  author- 
ization which  we  gave  in  1966  and  the:e 
are  12  feasibility  studies  awaiting  initia- 
tion now  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
in  addition  to  the  eight  studies  to  be 
authorized  in  this  bill. 

The  cost  estimates  for  these  einht 
feasibility  studies  are  $3.8  million.  While 
I  can  appreciate  the  fact  that  Members 
of  Congress  in  whose  districts  these  proj- 
ects are  located  would  like  to  have  a 
feasibility  study  made,  it  might  be  the 
better  part  of  wisdom  to  take  that  ap- 
proximately $4  million  and  apply  it  to 
building  a  project  that  is  already  au- 
thorized and  on  the  books.  But  these 
feasibility  studies  meet  the  requirements 
that  Congress  has  laid  down.  Therefoie 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  support  the 
measure  in  a  halfhearted  manner. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois, 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  look  at  the  report 
I  notice  that  there  are  some  projects  that 
involve  irrigation  projects  for  farmland 
I  happen  to  represent  an  area  in  a  Mid- 
western State  that,  for  instance,  is  heav- 
ily involved  in  corn  production.  What  I 
am  wondering  about,  since  we  have  sur- 
pluses both  in  soybeans  and  in  corn,  and 
it  concerns  me  that  given  those  facts  we 
are  going  ahead,  for  instance,  in  on« 
project.  I  believe,  with  a  total  estimated 
cost  of  over  $17  million. 

I  wonder  if  there  are  any  restrictions 
as  to  money  spent  for  reclamation  pur- 
poses that  are  going  to  provide  irriga- 
tion for  agriculture  for  farmland,  as  to 
what  crops  can  be  produced  on  such 
land?  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  can  help  me  out  on  that 
question? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
happy  to  explain  the  limitation  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  has  placed  on  all  authoriz- 
ing legislation  for  reclamation  projects. 

We  have  stated  that  during  the  initial 
period  of  development  and  for  10  years 
thereafter  no  crops  can  be  grown  that 
are  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  limitation  has  been  placed 
in  such  legislation  over  the  past  number 
of  years.  I  believe — and  I  will  yield  to 
the  chairman  if  it  is  not  correct^that 
this  is  for  a  development  period  and  for 
10  years  thereafter. 

So  that  basically,  since  it  takes  about 
10  years  to  develop  a  project,  and  a  pro- 
hibition for  10  years  thereafter,  that 
therefore  we  have  placed  a  limitation  of 
approximately  20  years  upon  these  proj- 
ects as  a  rule  of  thumb. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Does  that  limitation 
refer  back  to  this  time?  In  other  words. 
subsidies  that  are  in  effect  for  crops  at 
this  time? 
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Mr.  SAYLOR.  No;  it  is  on  subsidies 
that  are  in  effect  at  the  time  the  bill  is 
passed. 

The  language  we  have  tried  to  write 
into  the  legislation  prohibits  the  raising 
of  any  crops  that  are  subsidized  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  that  approxi- 
mately 20-year  period. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man again  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
;4entleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
•rom  Wyoming  iMr.  Wold>  . 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
tlie  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill  which  involves  two  feasibility  stud- 
ies in  my  own  district,  bills  which  I 
sponsored. 

I  realize  that  there  are  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  are  concerned 
about  the  agricultural  aspects  of  many 
i)f  these  projects  because  at  this  time  we 
have  a  national  concern  about  the  with- 
drawal of  croplands  because  of  so  many 
agricultural  surpluses.  But  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  most  of  these  projects 
will  not  come  into  effect  from  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view  for  many  years — 
15  or  20  years,  probably,  or  even  longer 
ill  many  instances. 

I  beheve  it  is  particularly  important 
ti)  remember  that  all  of  these  projects 
iiave  multiple  purposes  in  mind,  flood 
ointrol.  reclamation,  industrial  develop- 
ment, mtmicipal  water. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
has  pointed  out.  in  an  area  such  as 
Wyoming  or  in  the  Rocky  Moimtain 
areas,  that  it  is  most  important  as  we 
move  into  an  era  of  the  development  of 
our  mineral  resources,  or  the  great  coal 
deposits,  that  we  have  industrial  water 
a.ailable  to  go  with  this  type  of  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  the  Nation  is  facing  a 
distinct  and  real  crisis  with  a  cost  of  liv- 
n.fi  index  that  is  rising  at  tlie  rate  of  over 
B  ;)ercent  a  year.  This  is  the  greatest  level 
o:  inflation  the  Nation  has  had  since  the 
days  of  the  Korean  war  and  despite  signs 
t  the  contrary,  the  situation  still  ap- 
;  ■  ars  ominous. 

Nonetheless,  we  cannot  avoid  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  future — to  a  day  when 
liie  inflationarj'  situation  will  be  con- 
iiolled.  Nor  can  we  ignore  our  respon- 
.sibillty  to  insure  the  orderly  development 
01  our  Nation. 

S.  574  would  authorize  eight  feasibility 
investigations  of  water  resource  develop- 
ments. Two  of  these,  the  Corn  Creek  unit 
and  the  Buffalo  Bill  Dam  modifications. 
are  within  my  district,  the  great  State  of 
Wyoming. 

The  vital  need  for  the  go  ahead  on 
tliese  projects  has  been  brought  forth 
both  in  committee  hearings  and  by  con- 
■Mituents  who  would  be  affected. 

Today  the  Malthtisian  specter  haimts 
the  world  as  never  before.  Indeed,  there 
rs  a  growing  recognition  that  even  the 
United  States  is  not  immune  from  the 
immense  pressures  brought  about  by  a 
eroulng  population — pressures  which 
are  compounded  in  the  United  States  by 
tlie  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
''Vorld. 

The  pressures  are  most  critical  in  our 
urban  areas.  This,  then,  is  the  reason 


why  we  must  devote  a  portion  of  our 
national  effort  to  the  development  of  our 
rural  and  underdeveloped  areas.  If  we 
do  not.  we  will  continue  to  see  an  influx 
of  citizens  from  rural  to  urban  areas. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Nation's  under- 
developed and  rural  areas  are  in  the  arid 
regions  of  the  West.  This  land  has  al- 
most unlimited  potential — provided  that 
adequate  water  can  be  provided  to  social, 
industrial,  and  agricultural  use. 

The  feasibility  studies  that  would  be 
authorized  by  this  bill  mark  a  beginning. 
They  are  relatively  inexpensive  in  this 
inflationary  period  and  provide  the  type 
of  action  which  will  lead  to  valuable  fu- 
ture water  development  projects. 

So,  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  urge  the  passage 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
gentleman's  colloquy  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  heard  him  say  that 
no  crops  that  were  subsidized  could  be 
planted  in  10  years.  However,  in  visit- 
ing various  sections  of  the  country.  I 
have  seen  areas  using  irrigation  that 
was  subsidized,  where  they  are  planting 
crops  that  go  directly  into  cattle  for 
feed  as  corn  is.  Also  there  are  substitute 
crops  replacing  our  Midwest  corn  such 
as  milo,  going  again  directly  into  cattle. 

At  the  same  time  in  the  hearing  today 
before  the  Committee  on  Agnculture. 
when  we  are  talking  about  diverted 
acreage,  taking  unneeded  productive 
land  and  putting  it  into  diverted  acreage 
to  reduce  production,  these  same  people 
being  subsidized  through  this  very  pro- 
gram right  here  are  objecting  to  taking 
our  productive  land  and  putting  it  Into 
grass  because  they  object  to  subsidizefi 
grazing.  Their  grass  is  being  subsidized 
often  when  irrigation  is  involved.  How- 
ever, they  do  not  always  remember  this 
when  we  discuss  farm  programs. 

I  think  your  answer  might  have  been 
just  a  little  bit — not  knowingly — I  do  not 
mean  that  you  intended  it  to  be  so.  how- 
ever, I  hope  you  did  not  mean  to  leave 
the  impression  that  it  does  not  have 
some  bearing  on  the  total  overproduc- 
tion picture  in  our  country  today  which 
right  now  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture as  well  as  this  Congress  is  very  much 
concerned  about. 

Mr.  SA"yxOR.  I  might  say  to  my  col- 
league that  there  may  be  substitute  crops 
that  are  grown,  but  I  am  one  who  has 
a  great  deal  of  faith  in  you  people  who 
come  from  the  Midwest. 

Now  it  has  been  over  a  period  at  least 
10  years  and  maybe  a  little  longer  that 
the  Congress  has  placed  this  limitation 
on  authorizations  of  Federal  reclamation 
projects  and  I  believe  they  should  con- 
tinue. But  after  all  if  your  land  in  your 
State  is  being  taken  out  of  production  by 
your  own  people  such  as  with  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  and  the  city  of 
Urbana.  which  is  expanding  and  taking 
some  of  the  finest  farmland  in  the  world 
out  of  production.  However,  as  I  stated. 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  the  people 
of  the  Midwest  because  it  is  only  the  in- 
genuity of  the  American  fanner  that  has 
enabled  us  to  stay  ahead. 

In  the  days  to  come.  I  say  to  you  in  all 


sinceritj'  that  I  sincerely  believe  the  rec- 
lamation projects  will  prove  their  worth. 
If  you  farmers  who  come  from  the  Mid- 
west have  problems,  those  of  us  who 
come  from  the  East  will  be  glad  to  sit 
down  and  talk  them  over  and  work  out 
your  problems  just  as  hard  as  we  are 
trying  to  work  out  the  problems  in  the 
West. 

I  think  we  ought  to  look  at  this  coim- 
tr>'  as  a  whole — from  coast  to  coast  and 
border  to  border.  We  have  some  local 
problems  in  the  West  and  some  in  the 
East,  and  they  have  some  in  the  cities 
and  you  have  some  in  the  Midwest.  It  is 
fine  that  the  Members  of  Congress  are 
looking  out  for  their  own  constituents. 
But  was  it  not  the  English  statesman. 
Edmund  Burke,  who  said  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  those  elected  to  legislative  bodies 
not  to  worry  about  their  constituents, 
but  to  worry  about  their  country-? 

Tlaat  is  what  I  would  like  to  challenge 
the  Members  to  do  as  they  look  at  this 
bill. 

Mr  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SA'VLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  M"5fERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  not 
meain  to  leave  the  impression  that  I  was 
totally  opposed  to  reclamation  projects.  I 
know  they  have  done  a  lot  of  good  in  the 
country,  but  I  think  we  would  be  remiss 
today  if  we  do  not  inform  this  body  that 
we  are  creating  an  imbalance  here  that 
nature  possibly  did  not  intend. 

We  are  now  creating  more  productive 
land  through  these  projects  and  we  have 
to  get  compensated  from  some  place,  and 
if  we  have  to  compensate  the  Midwest 
for  our  productive  land,  I  hope  you  will 
remember  what  helped  cause  pan  of  the 
problem  and  why  this  part  of  the  prob- 
lem is  so  important  to  us. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would 
probably  compensate — if  that  is  what  you 
are  wondering  about — that  would  best  be. 
I  should  think,  at  the  expense  of  the  50 
States  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tiie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYUDR.  1  j-ield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  go  back  to  a  procedural  question  quite 
different  from  the  recent  coUoquj'. 

My  question  pertains  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  various  committees  and 
the  bureaus  and  departments  downtown 
so  far  as  surveillance,  oversight,  review 
and  implementation  of  the  intended  leg- 
islation is  concerned.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman was  attentive  when  I  discussed 
with  the  chairman  of  this  distinguished 
committee  the  question  of  feasibility 
stud>',  which  I  understand  now,  after 
the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania  has 
reexplained  it,  is  the  same  as  the  old 
previottsly  understood  survey  granted  by 
the  legislative  committees  of  Congress. 

Insofar  as  general  land  acquisition  or 
impotmdment — mimicipal  water  supply, 
miiltipurpose  dams,  flood-control  lakes, 
and  so  forth — is  concerned,  in  view  of 
the  commendable  action  of  the  gentle- 
man's committee  in  reviewing  each  re- 
cognizance and  then  authorizing  a  sur- 
vey for  feasibilty,  and  then,  I  presume, 
finally  the  authorization  for  the  start  it- 
self, subject  to  appropriation  therefor, 
is  there  any  way  now  that  any  of  the 
bureaus  or  the  departments  downtown 
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can  take  an  end  run  around  the  gentle- 
man's distinguished  committee  or  any  of 
the  other  responsible  committees  that 
have  surveillance  or  oversight  of  the  bu- 
reaus and  get  a  start  made  by  Presi- 
dential authorization  without  congres- 
sional review? 

I  am  thinking  in  particular,  if  I  may 
sharpen  up  this  point  and  the  penetra- 
tion of  my  question,  of  maybe  a  total 
wattershed  study  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress which  reports  that  some  agency — 
whether  it  be  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  or  others  reporting 
directly  to  the  President  through  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  or  Flood  Control 
Council — may  be  started  if  authorized 
by  the  President  without  coming  back  to 
Congress?  Is  this  possible  under  the  gen- 
tleman's Public  Law  89-80? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  It  is  not,  and  the  reason 
I  say  that  is  that  we  have  made  sure  that 
even  the  Council  and  Commissions  which 
we  have-  created  to  make  river  basin 
stttdies  and  which  report  to  the  President 
will  come  to  Congress  for  construction 
authorization.  We  have  placed  in  those 
laws  provisions  that  the  President  shall 
then  submit,  if  he  approves  the  studies, 
his  recommendations  to  the  Congress. 
They  will  then  be  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committee,  and  the  Congress  will 
then  have  to  act  to  pass  the  enabling 
legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's answer.  If  he  will  yield  for  one 
further  clarifying  question.  I  shall  be 
brief. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  understand  the  Congress 
has  final  re\iew  in  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation after  it  comes  back  on  Presi- 
dential recommendation  in  a  river  basin 
study.  But  does  this  eliminate  the  prior 
need  for  the  feasibility  sur\'ey  which  has 
always  been  authorized  either  in  the 
Committee  on  Public  "Works  or  in  the 
committee  having  surveillance  over 
reclamation  before  the  authorization  for 
a  start  is  granted? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  As  far  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  are  concerned,  the  answer 
is  no. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consiune  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Ullman). 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
take  just  a  minute  to  commend  tiie  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  iMr.  Johnson),  and  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  tMr.  Aspinall*. 
and  also  the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Saylor).  for  acting  responsibly  in 
bringing  this  feasibility  legislation  before 
the  Congress.  I  was  particularly  pleased. 
I  would  say  to  my  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  hear  his  stirring  defense  of 
Western  reclamation,  it  did  my  heart 
good.  t>ecause  I  know  that  it  came  from 
his  heart. 

Mr.  SA-YLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SA'YLOR.  I  wish  to  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Oregon  that  some  people 
have  said  that  I  am  a  foe  of  reclamation. 
I  think  they  will  find  the  record  replete 
with  instances  that  where  the  pro.iects 
that  have  been  proposed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  have  complied  with  the 
law  that  is  on  the  books.  I  have  been  a 
most  ardent  supporter. 

My  difficulty  with  the  Bureau  has  been 
when  it  came  up  with  projects  that  Con- 
gress said  were  outside  the  law. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  appreciate  those  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  new  procedure 
whereby  each  project  feasibility  study  is 
considered  on  its  merits  is  working  out 
very  well. 

The  Interior  Committee  is  one  of  the 
most  responsible  committees  in  the 
House  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  on 
this  committee  for  4  years.  Every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  can  rest  assured  these 
individual  projects  have  received  study 
in  depth  by  the  committee,  and  the  proj- 
ects would  not  be  in  this  bill  if  they  did 
not  meet  all  the  tests  and  were  com- 
pletely eligible  to  go  forward  with  feasi- 
bility studies. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  conduct  feasibility  studies 
of  eight  reclamation  projects  through- 
out the  Nation,  including  the  Calapooia 
Division  of  the  Willamette  project  in 
Oregon.  Although  the  Calapooia  project 
stud>'  was  not  included  in  the  Senate- 
passed  bill,  its  inclusion  in  the  House  bill 
was  recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Interior.  This  particular  study  is  not 
only  compatible  with  the  program  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  Oregon,  but 
is  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  Bureau's 
development  program  for  the  Willamette 
Valley  region.  A  reconnaissance  survey 
indicates  that  the  development  is  en- 
gineeringly  feasible  and  that  more  de- 
tailed study  is  economically  justified. 

This  is  a  region  that  has  historically 
depended  upon  natural  rainfall  for  agri- 
culture. It  is  already  in  cultivation,  but 
the  additional  benefit  of  late  season  irri- 
gation and  a  dependable  water  supply  will 
add  greatly  to  the  economic  stability  of 
the  farming  sector.  The  water  supply  for 
this  project  is  already  in  existence.  Stor- 
age in  Corps  of  Engineer  dams  on  the 
South  Santiam  and  Calapooia  Rivers 
has  been  allocated  for  this  purpose,  and 
all  that  is  now  required  is  the  develop- 
ment of  an  adequate  distribution  system. 
Such  a  system  will  benefit  approximately 
47.600  acres — all  of  which  is  already  in 
cultivation,  but  which  can  be  put  to 
much  greater  economic  use  in  more  in- 
tensive Iknd  diversified  farming.  Based 
upon  the  1967  reconnaissance  study,  the 
total  estimated  cost  of  the  project — if  it 
is  found  to  be  feasible  and  is  authorized 
by  Congress — is  $41,750,000. 

The  development  of  this  project  has 
the  strong  support  of  local  governments, 
organizations,  and  individuals,  all  of 
whom  recognize  the  value  of  dependable 
irrigation  to  the  agricultural  sector. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asso- 


ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  in  praising  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  particularly  its  chair- 
man and  its  ranking  minority  member 
I  too  am  an  alumnus  of  the  committee, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  will  recall. 
It  is  a  great  committee  and  has  alway.s 
done  a  very  thorough  and  workmanlike 
job  in  its  jurisdiction.  I  agree  with  the 
gent'eman  from  Oregon  when  he  says  the 
Members  of  the  House  can  rest  assured 
that  its  jurisdiction  and  interests  are 
being  protected  and  the  interests  of  the 
country  are  being  furthered  by  the  work 
of  this  fine  committee. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate those  comments.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  on  the  committee  with 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

iMr.  BARING  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California  >  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thi.s 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Chai:-man.  I  stand 
in  support  of  S.  574  to  authorize  feasibil- 
ity investigations  of  certain  water  re- 
source developments.  I  cosponsored  leg- 
islation here  in  the  House.  H.R.  12140. 
with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California.  Bizz  Johnson,  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  economically  utilizing 
and  developing  the  land  and  water  re- 
sources of  the  Amargosa  Valley  area  in 
the  vicinity  of  Beatty.  Nev..  and  Death 
Valley  Junction.  Calif.,  for  agriculture, 
municipal,  and  industrial  purposes. 

The  proposed  plan  of  development  pro- 
vides for  di-illing  additional  wells,  and 
constructing  the  necessary  distribution 
and  drainage  facilities  to  supply  water 
to  21.000  acres  of  irrigable  lands  and  for 
anticipated  municipal  and  industrial  de- 
velopment. 

The  1968  reconnaissance  study  indi- 
cates there  are  about  93.000  acres  of 
arable  land  in  the  Amargosa  Valley  and 
that  vast  amounts  of  untapped  under- 
ground water  appear  to  exist  just  be- 
neath the  surface  of  this  land. 

While  a  limited  amount  of  irrigation 
has  been  developed  by  privately  owned 
wells  or  springs,  the  high  cost  of  such 
development  is  beyond  the  financial  re- 
sources of  most  of  the  potential  irriga- 
tors. As  a  result,  the  area  is  dependent 
to  a  high  degree  on  tourism  and  the  local 
economy  is  not  suflBcient  enough  to  gar- 
ner local  financial  support  for  the  hard- 
working citizens  to  develop  the  venture 
alone.  Moreover,  the  irrigation  has  taken 
in  widely  dispersed  areas,  thus  the  ta.\ 
base  is  very  limited  and.  as  a  result  the 
roads  and  other  services  are  entirely 
Inadequate. 

The  1968  reconnaissance  report  and 
the  existing  developments  have  demon- 
strated clearly  that  irrigated  farming 
can  be  a  very  successful  enterprise  and 
would  make  a  major  contribution  to  the 
economic  gi-owth  of  the  area.  The  only 
practical  approach  to  developing  tlie 
land  and  water  resources  is  a  Federal 
reclamation  development.  Thus  the  fea- 
sibility study,  as  proposed  in  the  legisla- 
tion under  discussion  today,  would  be 
the  first  step  to  accomplishment  of  this 
objective. 

The  residents  of  the  valley  have 
formed  the  Amargosa  Valley  Improve- 


ment Association,  Inc..  in  order  to  deal 
with  the  problems  and  needs  in  the  val- 
ley, and  residents  in  the  area  have  ex- 
pressed a  deep  interest  in  obtaining  Fed- 
eral help  in  developing  the  vast  resources 
of  the  Amargosa  Valley. 

Your  support  of  this  legislation  is 
deeply  appreciated. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  as  much  time 
as  I  may  consume  to  speak  in  favor  of 
enactment  of  S.  574,  as  amended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. The  gentleman  from  Colorado,  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  has 
given  a  full  and  complete  report  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  back- 
ground, policy  aspects,  and  need  for  this 
legislation.  I  support  his  reasoning  and 
concur  fully  in  the  need  for  continuing 
with  a  deliberate,  controlled  program  of 
study  of  the  opportunities  to  develop  and 
utilize  for  beneficial  purposes  the  re- 
maining uncommitted  water  supplies  of 
the  Western  States. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair,  held  full  and  complete  hearings. 
.M  that  time  we  were  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  and  study  the  recon- 
naissance findings  which  have  been  per- 
formed by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
on  each  of  the  studies  now  proposed  for 
authorization.  All  of  the  studies  were 
shown  to  meet  the  tests  of  justification 
and  feasibility  required  for  favorable 
consideration.  Four  of  the  eight  studies 
bein?  proposed  feature  as  major  func- 
tion.s  the  provision  of  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  for  the  growing  needs  of 
the  reclamation  States.  The  others  in- 
volve largely  the  utilization  of  water  sup- 
plies already  provided  by  previously  con- 
structed multiple  purpo.se  reservoirs  or 
are  for  the  provision  of  supplemental 
water  for  inadequately  irrigated  lands. 
It  can.  therefore,  fairly  be  said  that  we 
are  not  here  proposing  any  significant 
new  irrigation  programs.  During  our 
hearings,  we  heard  from  our  colleagues 
in  whose  constituencies  the  projects 
would  be  located  and  were  assured  that 
there  is  no  local  opposition  to  anv  of 
these  studies. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
has  pointed  out  that  S.  574  is  a  study  bill 
and  that  the  only  authorization  that  is 
involved  is  for  study.  There  will  be  no 
construction  authorized  by  this  measure 
as  it  will  be  necessarj-  for  the  Depai-t- 
ment  to  return  to  the  Congress  with  its 
!"eports  and  establish  that  the  programs 
«ill  meet  the  tests  that  will  be  applicable 
at  that  point  in  time.  Conceivably,  there 
could  mature  from  these  studies!  action 
programs  approaching  a  cost  burden  of 
S300  million,  but  this  commitment  is  at 
■ea.'^t  5  years  down  the  road  and  in  cer- 
tain cases  may  be  as  long  as  8  to  10 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  tabulation  of 
the  costs  of  the  various  projects  and 
studies. 

The  direct  and  immediate  cost  bur- 
den—that being  the  cost  of  the  studies — 
IS  about  $3.8  milhon  to  be  spread  over  a 
term  of  5  to  8  years,  depending'  on  the 
rate  of  appropriations.  Only  $172,000  of 
this  amount  is  presently  scheduled  for 
appropriation  in  fiscal  year  1970.  This 
^eems  to  be  a  very  modest  pri'e  to  pay  to 
"maintain   our  surveillance  of   opportu- 


nities for  putting  our  dwindling  water 
supplies  to  work  throughout  the  West. 

As  pointed  out  in  our  committee  re- 
port on  S.  574.  as  amended,  each  of  the 
contemplated  studies  is  badly  needed  to 
reinforce  and  augment  the  economic 
well-being  of  their  respective  local  areas. 
These  needs  have  been  recognized  by  the 
administration,  which  has  recommended 
each  of  them  for  authorization.  I  join 
with  the  President  in  commending  these 
studies  to  the  House  and  urge  that  S.  574. 
as  proposed  to  be  amended,  be  enacted 
now. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  574.  which  contains,  among 
other  recommended  feasibility  investiga- 
tions, authorization  of  a  study  of  Slip-Up 
Creek  in  the  Big  Sioux  River  Basin,  near 
the  city  of  Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak. 

The  potential  unit  involves  diversion 
of  excess  flows  of  the  Big  Sioux  River 
into  an  off-stream  reservoir  on  Slip-Up 
Creek.  The  water  would  be  stored  there 
and  later  released  to  the  water  supply  of 
the  city.  This  investigation  would  develop 
a  detailed  plan  for  furnishing  supple- 
mental municipal  and  industrial  water 
for  Sioux  Palls. 

A  reconnaissance  investigation  was 
initiated  in  June  1967  on  this  project. 
A  favorable  report  from  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  of  the  Department  of  In- 
terior recommends  a  feasibility  investi- 
gation. The  city  of  Sioux  Falls  has  main- 
tained continued  interest  in  the  unit  dur- 
ing the  reconnaissance  investigation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  authoiiza- 
tion  of  this  study  is  justified.  Sioux  Falls 
needs  supplemental  water  to  meet  fore- 
casted industrial  needs.  There  are  also 
great  needs  for  increased  water-oriented 
recreation  and  municipal  water  demands. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in    Congress   assembled.    That   the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  engage  In   feasibility  studies  of  the 
following  proposals: 

I  1 1  Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Oregon 
Trail  division.  Corn  Creek  unit.  In  south- 
central  Goshen  County,  in  the  vicinity  ol 
Hawk  Springs.  Wyoming; 

i2l  Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Longs 
Peak  dlrtsion.  Front  Range  unit,  in  Cache  la 
Poudre  River  and  Saint  Vrain  Creek  Basins 
and  adjacent  areas  in  the  general  vicinity  of 
Boulder.  Colorado;  and 

(3 1  Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Upper 
Republican  division,  Axmel  unit,  on  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Republican  River  In  the 
vinlclty  of  Hale.  Colorado. 

COMMrrTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  1.  line 
11.  strike  out  "and". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
poi  t  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2.  line  3. 
delete  the  period  and  insert  a  semicolon  and 
the  following  language: 


"(4)  Shoshone  project,  BuflTalo  Bill  Dam 
modifications,  the  Shoehone  River,  about  five 
miles  west  of  Cody.  Wyoming; 

"(5 1  Missouri  River  Basin  project.  James 
Division.  Sioux  Palls  unit,  in  the  Big  Sioux 
River  Basin  in  the  vicinity  of  Sioux  Palls, 
South  Dakota; 

"(6i  Amargosa  project,  in  the  Amargoea 
River  Basin  in  the  vicinity  of  Beatty.  Nevada, 
and  Death  Valley  Junction.  California; 

"(7)  Willamette  River  project,  Calapooia 
division,  in  the  Calapooia  River  Basin  In  Unn 
County.  Oregon;  and 

■■(8)  Willamette  River  project.  South  'Vam- 
hiU  division,  on  the  South  Yamhill  and 
WlUamett*  Rivers  in  Yamhill  and  Polk 
Counties.  Oregon." 

AMENDMENT  OFTEBED  BY  MR.  JOHNSON  OF  CALI- 
FORNIA  TO    THE   COMMrrTEE   AMENDMENT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Johnson  of 
California  to  the  committee  amendment: 
On  page  2.  line  15.  strike  'YanhlU'-  and  m- 
sert  "Yamhill" 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  a  typographical  error 
in  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  line  4.  page  1.  after  the  word  "studies" 
the  language  read  "of  the  ".  There  is  a 
typographical  error  there  on  spacing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  weis  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Brooks.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  'S.  574  I  to  authorize  the  Secretai-y 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  in- 
vestigations of  certain  water  resouice 
developments,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 528.  he  report-ed  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundr%-  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  ride,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 

the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 

Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   question   was   taken:    and   there 
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were 

as  follows 


Abbitt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson.  111. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Beall.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blacktoom 
filantoB  ■ 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brovhlll.  NO. 
Broyhill.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  WI3. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Cellar 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collins 
Coimer 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
DlngeU 
Donohue 
Dom 


-yeas  365.  nays  16,  not  voting  49. 
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[Round.  1831 

TEAS— 364 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif 

Edwards.  La 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Farbsteln 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frey 
Prtedel 
Fulton.  Pa 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fviqua 
Qaliflanakls 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Qettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gcldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg 
Green.  Pa. 
Grlffln 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hebert 

Hechler.  W.  Va 
Heckler.  Mass 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C 
Jones,  Tenn 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keith 
King 
Kleppe 
Kluczynski 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
L«ggett 


Lennon 

Uoyd 

Long.  Md 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald. 

Mass 
MacOregor 
Madden 
Mabon 
MailUard 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathlas 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mel  Cher 
Meskill 
Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mlnlsb 
Mink 
MlnshaU 
Mize 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy.  111. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nix 
Obey 
OHara 
Olsen 

O'Neal.  Ga. 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Philbin 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plmie 
Poage 
Podell 
Poff 
Pollock 
Prever.  N.C. 
Price.  111. 
Price.  Tex. 
Prj'or.  Ark. 
Qule 
Quillen 
Randall 
Rarlck 
Rees 
Held.  111. 
Reid,  N.Y. 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Robison 
Rodlno 
Rogers.  Colo. 
Rogers.  Fla. 
Rooney.  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Roth 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Ryan 
St  Germain 


St  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Schceebell 

Scbvengel 

Scott 

Seb«llus 

Shipley 

Shrtver 

SlkOE 

Slsk 
Skubltz 
Smith.  Iowa 
Smith.  NY. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stafford 
Stanton 
Stood 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Steidiens 


Arends 

Asb^rook 

Brocik 

Collier 

Conable 

Denney 


Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tleman 

Tunney 

Udall     ■ 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

NATS— 16 

Dennis  Myers 

Gross  Rallsback 

Hall  Roudebush 

Hutchinson  Scherle 
Jonas 
Michel 


Welcker 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING — 49 


Baring 

Bell.  Calif. 

Blaggl 

Boiling 

Brown.  Ohio 

Burton.  Utah 

CahUl 

Daddarlo 

Dawson 

Ellb«rg 

Fallon 

Pascell 

Pish 

Gilbert 

Grlfflths 

Grover 

Hanna 


Powell 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Reifel 

Rlegle 

Rostenkowskl 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Staggers 

Taft 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

utt 

Wh  alley 

Wyatt 


the   following 


Hansen.  Wash. 

Harvey 

Hosmer 

Kee 

Klrwan 

Landgrebe 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

McCloskey 

McKneally 

Mills 

Mlzell 

Mollohan 

Nichols 

O'Konskl 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Pepper 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The    Clei-k    announced 
pairs: 

Mr  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Mr   Fallon  with  Mr   Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr    Eaiius  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Burton  of 
Utah. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  Eilberg  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Pucinskl  with  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr    Klrwan  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Mlzell. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
McCloskey. 

Mrs.  Grlfflths  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr    Kee  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr  Hosmer  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  MICHEL  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DESIGNATING  THE  DESOLATION 
WILDERNESS,  ELDORADO  NA- 
TIONAL FOREST,  CALIF. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that   the  House   resolve  itself  into  the 


Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  tlie 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  850)  to  designate  the 
Desolation  Wilderness,  Eldorado  Na- 
tional Forest,  in  the  State  of  California 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa  i .  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  oCTered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  850,  with  Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKI  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  <Mr.  Aspinall  > 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr 
Saylor  )  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  850  is  another  of 
the  numerous  bills  that  would  add  land 
to  the  existing  wilderness  system  that 
was  established  by  Public  Law  88-577  of 
September  3.  1964. 

That  act,  in  addition  to  immediately 
designating  as  wilderness  approximately 

9  million  acres  of  existing  national  forest 
land  that  had  been  administratively  clas- 
sified as  "wild,"  "wilderness."  or  "canoe" 
areas,  also  made  provision  that  addi- 
tional areas  of  land  under  the  adminis- 
trative jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior could  be  reviewed  to  determine  its 
suitability  for  wilderness  designation. 
This  review  is  to  be  completed  within 

10  years.  Tliose  areas  found  suitable  by 
tlie  administrative  agency  are  submitted 
to  the  President  and  the  President  ad- 
\'lses  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  his 
recommendations  with  respect  to  these 
areas.  H.R.  850  is  such  a  bill  and  would 
make  additions  to  the  wilderness  system. 

H.R.  850,  as  amended  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  designates  60,300  acres  of  na- 
tional forest  land  in  El  Dorado  County, 
Calif.,  as  the  Desolation  Valley  Wilder- 
ness. Of  this  60.300  acres,  approximately 
two-thirds,  or  about  37,500  acres,  ,iic 
within  the  existing  Desolation  Valley 
Primitive  Area,  while  the  remaining 
22,700  acres  are  made  up  of  adjoining 
national  forest  land  within  the  EHdorado 
National  Forest. 

This  area  is  located  immediately  west 
of  Lake  Tahoe.  on  both  sides  of  the  crest 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  It  is 
less  than  90  miles  east  of  Sacremento  and 
is  about  double  that  distance  from  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area. 

It  is.  therefore,  conveniently  near  laree 
centers  of  population.  Because  of  this 
location,  it  has  been  popular  with  outdoor 
recreationists  and  its  designation  as 
wilderness  will  not  lessen  this  popularity. 
The  designation  as  wilderness  will,  how- 
ever, preserve  it  in  its  natural  state  and 
prevent  commercialization. 

The    area    under    consideration    dis- 
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plays  typical  high  mountain  scenery.  It 
shows  glaciated  ridges  and  valleys,  al- 
pine vegetation  and  much  of  it  is  almost 
totally  devoid  of  vegetation  and  shows 
only  barren,  weathered  rock  formations. 

As  for  natural  resources,  it  has  no 
commercial  timber  and  supports  only 
limited  grazing  for  livestock.  Minerals 
have  not  been  produced  within  the  area 
in  economic  amounts,  and  its  potential 
for  future  mineral  production  is  reported 
as  poor  by  the  Geological  Survey.  There 
are  wildlife  populations  of  deer,  bear,  and 
smaller  mammals  and  summer  fishing  is 
popular. 

Tlie  most  significant  resource,  other 
than  its  wilderness  value,  is  water.  The 
area  contains  the  headwaters  of  three 
significant  rivers  and  !«■  a  major  water- 
shed area.  These  rivers  are  the  Rubicon. 
the  south  fork  of  the  American,  and  the 
Truckee  watershed  within  El  Dorado 
County.  This  water  resource  is  almost 
100  percent  utilized  for  irrigation,  do- 
mestic use  and  for  hydroelectric  pur- 
!»ses.  To  facilitate  this  water  utilization, 
a  series  of  22  small  streamflow  mainte- 
nance dams  and  two  larger  dams  creat- 
ms  substantial  reservoirs  have  been 
constructed. 

Of  the  two  larger  dams,  one,  the  Rubi- 
con Dam.  was  built  by  the  Sacramento 
Municipal  Utility  District  in  1963.  It  is 
located  near  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
proposed  wilderness  area.  This  is  a  low. 
grey  concrete  structure  that,  through  a 
series  of  tunnels,  furnishes  water  to  the 
Sacramento  area.  The  other  structure. 
the  Lake  Aloha  Dam.  was  built  in  1865 
and  enlarged  in  1875.  It  is  made  of  native 
rock  and  is  near  the  southern  end  of 
the  area.  It  is  operated  by  the  Pacific  Gas 
&  Electric  Co.  for  generation  of  power  at 
a  site  outside  the  present  primitive  area. 

In  considering  this  legislation,  the 
committee  was  faced  with  the  problem 
created  by  the  two  larger  dams  and 
whether  their  inclusion  within  the  pro- 
posed wilderness  area  would  tend  to 
downgrade  the  quality  of  wilderness  in 
this  particular  area  and  in  the  entire 
system  by  establishing  an  undesirable 
precedent. 

It  is  helpful  to  turn  to  the  definition 
of  wilderness  as  given  in  the  1954  Act  and 
to  review  once  sigain  that  definition  as 
well  as  the  basic  objective  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act. 

As  defined  in  th2  original  Wilderness 
Act,  a  wilderness  area,  in  contrast  with 
those  areas  where  man  and  his  works 
dominate  the  landscape,  is  an  area  where 
the  earth  and  its  community  of  life  are 
untrammeled  by  man.  where  man  him- 
self is  a  visitor  who  does  not  remain.  An 
area  of  wilderness  is  further  defined  to 
.mean  an  area  of  undeveloped  Federal 
iand  retaining  its  primeval  character  and 
mfluence,  without  permanent  improve- 
ments or  human  habitation,  which  is 
protected  and  managed  so  as  to  preserve 
Its  natural  condition:  where  the  imprint 
of  man's  work  is  substantially  urmoticed, 
and  where  there  are  outstanding  oppor- 
tunities for  solitude  or  for  a  primitive 
and  imconfined  type  of  recreation. 

Everything  in  this  definition  and 
everything  that  has  heretofore  be'^n 
written  or  spoken  in  connection  with  th? 
Wilderness   Act   has   stressed    that   the 


works  of  man  are  undesirable  and  for- 
bidden In  true  wilderness  areas.  Mecha- 
nization of  any  sort,  including  automo- 
biles, motorcycles,  motorboats,  and 
powersaws  are  prohibited  or  very  care- 
fully regulated  by  the  Forest  Service  to 
keep  to  an  absolute  minimum  man's  in- 
fluence. Campsites  are  of  the  most  primi- 
tive type  without  the  usual  tables,  fire- 
places or  the  customary  sanitation 
facilities.  Trails  and  roads  are  desig- 
nated, if  at  all,  by  inconspicuous  signs. 
Permanent  structures,  even  ranger 
cabins,  are  not  acceptable.  Commercial- 
ization of  any  type,  if  it  would  in  any  way 
detv&ci  from  the  primeval  atmosphere, 
is  to  be  avoided.  In  short,  wilderness 
areas,  as  contemplated  by  Congress  are 
to  be  as  nearly  unchanged,  primitive,  and 
primeval  as  possible. 

Because  of  this  definition  and  because 
of  our  desire  not  to  downgrade  the  wil- 
derness system,  the  committee  voted  to 
adopt  amendments  that  would  eliminate 
3,200  acres  containing  the  two  larger 
dams.  Although  it  may  be  maintained  by 
some  that  these  two  structures  were 
within  the  existing  primitive  area,  that 
they  are  relatively  small  m  size  and 
blend  well  with  the  surrounding  terrain, 
they  nevertheless  are  nonconforming 
manmade  structures.  As  such,  they  are 
incompatible  w-;th  the  accepted  stand- 
ards of  wilderness  and  should  be  ex- 
cluded. To  do  otherwise  would  establish 
an  undesirable  precedent  and  would 
lessen  the  quality  of  the  entire  wilder- 
ness system.  It  would  be  a  clear  indica- 
tion that  quantity  was  being  substituted 
for  quality. 

A  larger  acreage  is  not  the  important 
factor  in  maintaining  our  wilderness 
system.  Quality  is  more  important  than 
mere  acreage.  We  presently  have  mil- 
lions of  acres  within  national  forests  that 
have  the  usual  recreational  values,  but 
most  of  this  area  could  not  qualify  as 
wilderness.  A  clear  distinction  must  be 
maintained  between  "wilderness"  and 
other  forest  service  land.  Otherwise,  the 
wilderness  system  that  Congress  so  care- 
fully established  will  be  gradually  down- 
graded until  it  is  indistinguishable  from 
the  adjoining  land.  The  purpose  of  the 
act  will  be  defeated. 

The  amendments  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee will  maintain  this  distinction  and 
will  retain  the  original  objective  of  the 
1964  legislation,  which  was  to  preserve 
wilderness  areas  in  an  unchanged  and 
unaltered  state.  In  addition,  the  adop- 
tion permits  the  two  operating  utility 
companies  freedom  of  access  to  the  two 
dams  for  maintenance  and  operation 
that  is  not  permissible  within  wilderness 
areas.  The  amendment  adopted,  however, 
provides  that  these  two  areas  that  have 
been  deleted  from  H.R.  850  will  continue 
to  be  managed  in  a  manner  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  adjacent  wilderness. 
This  will  prevent  any  further  commer- 
cialization of  the  excluded  areas  and  for 
all  practical  purposes  they  will  not  be 
distinguishable  from  that  designated  as 
wilderness.  The  high  quality  of  the  wil- 
derness system  will  be  maintained  and 
the  two  operating  utility  companies  w-ill 
h?ve  the  necessary  freedom  of  access  to 
the  two  dams  without  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  prior  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 


Mr.  Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, I  feel  this  is  good  legislation,  and  I 
recommend  its  enactment  by  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  has  consumed  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  <  Mr.  Saylor  ) . 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  850,  as  amended  and  reported  by 
the  Commitee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  850.  as  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  iMr. 
Johnson*,  is  to  designate  approximately 
63.500  acres  in  the  State  of  California 
as  the  Desolation  Wilderness,  pursuant 
to  the  Wilderness  Act  of  September  3. 
1964.  The  administration,  through  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  has  recommended  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  850  as  introduced  and 
containing  approximately  63.500  acres. 
The  other  body  passed  on  March  24.  1969, 
an  identical  bill  to  H.R.  850.  as  intro- 
duced, containing  approximately  63.500 
acres. 

However,  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  in  reporting 
H.R.  850.  does  not  follow  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  administration,  or  the  ac- 
tion of  the  other  body,  and  recommends 
that  the  bill  do  pass,  if  amended  The 
committee  amendments  in  the  main  pro- 
pose to  delete  approximately  3,200  acres 
of  the  area  to  be  designated  as  wilderness 
because  there  are  two  privately  operated 
water  resource  development  projects 
within  the  63.500-acre  proposed  wilder- 
ness area.  The  reason  advanced  for  the 
deletion  of  this  acreage  is  that  the  in- 
clusion of  these  water  resource  projects 
within  the  proposed  wilderness  area 
would  trespass  upon  and  dilute  the  wil- 
derness concept.  Yet.  the  committee,  by 
its  amendment  adding  section  5  to  the 
bill  proposes  that  despite  the  exclusion 
of  this  acreage  from  the  wilderness  area, 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
continue  to  be  managed  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent w'ith  the  adjacent  wilderness. 
Now  that  is  a  play  on  words  if  I  have 
ever  witnessed  such  a  thing. 

I  submit  that  the  reasoning  and  action 
of  the  committees  in  adopting  the  com- 
mittee amendments  by  a  vote  of  17  to  11 
makes  the  administration  of  this  wilder- 
ness an  anomaly.  Technically,  the  3.200 
acres  are  excluded  from  the  wilderness. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  requires  that 
despite  the  exclusion  of  the  3.200  acres. 
it  shall  continue  to  be  managed  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  adjacent 
wilderness. 

This  dilemma  should  be  resolved  in 
this  body  by  defeating  the  committee 
amendments  and  including  these  3.200 
acres  in  the  proposed  Desolation  Wilder- 
ness. To  include  this  acreage  within  the 
proposed  wilderness  will  not  \iolate  the 
wilderness  concept  in  any  way.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  favoring  the 
inclusion  of  this  area  within  the  wilder- 
ness, states  in  its  report  on  this  legisla- 
tion: 

Because  of  the  particular  circumstances 
surrounding  the  use.  establishment,  and 
management  of  these  dams,  we  do  not  be- 
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Ueve  that  their  inclusion  within  the  area 
will  dilute  the  wilderness  concept. 

Here  is  what  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture stated  on  this  question  in  its  tes- 
timony before  the  committee: 

Past  water  management  activities  have 
altered  the  wilderness  character  of  the  area 
somewhat.  These  activities  have  resulted  In 
two  structures  which  you  should  be  fully 
aware  of  as  you  consider  this  wilderness  pro- 
posal. One.  Aloha  Lake  Dam.  was  constructed 
of  native  rock  and  mortar  in  1865  and  is 
today  substantially  unnoticeable. 

The  other  is  the  Rubicon  Reservoir  E>am.  a 
more  formal  concrete  structure  which  diverts 
water  from  the  Rubicon  River  to  Rockbound 
Lake.  After  careful  analysis  In  1958  the 
Forest  Service  agreed  to  the  construction  of 
this  facility  within  the  Primitive  Area.  It  is 
an  indispensable  F>art  of  the  Sacramento 
Mnnlclpal  Utility  Oistrict's  American  River 
Project.  The  actual  structures  were  designed 
and  constructed  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
minimize  the  Impact  on  the  wilderness 
resource. 

The  decision  to  recommend  inclusion  of 
-the  RtrtJicon  Reservoir  In  the  proposed  Deso- 
-lation- -Wilderness  Is  based  only  on  the 
unique  circumstances  In  this  pyarticular  case. 
It  does  not  imply  that  the  structure  in  and 
by  Itself  conforms  to  the  criteria  for  wilder- 
ness designation  as  expressed  in  the  Wilder- 
ness Act.  When  the  decision  was  made  in 
1958  to  agree  to  the  construction  of  this 
facility  it  was  determined  that  the  need  for 
it  was  so  great  that  It  should  be  allowed  even 
though  It  was  In  the  Primitive  Area.  The 
same  recommendation  would  have  been 
made  for  action  by  the  President  under  sub- 
section 4(d)  (4)  (1)  of  the  Wilderness  Act, 
if  the  provisions  of  that  Act  had  been  In 
effect  at  that  time.  For  this  reason  we  have 
Included  it  in  the  wilderness  proposal. 

The  definition  of  a  wilderness  as  con- 
tained in  section  2<ci  of  the  Wildei-ness 
Act  does  not  by  definition  exclude  these 
3,200  acres  of  federally  owned  lands.  Sec- 
tion 2<  c  I  of  that  act  states : 

An  area  of  wilderness  is  further  defined 
to  mean  an  area  of  undeveloped  Federal 

land  .  .  and  which  ( 1 )  generally  appears  to 
have  been  affected  primarily  by  the  forces  of 
nature,  with  the  imprint  of  man's  work  sub- 
stantially unnoticeable. 

This  language  of  the  act  in  defining  a 
wilderness  area  conclusively  points  up 
the  fact  that  it  was  intended  that  some 
wilderness  areas  woiJd  be  proposed  for 
inclusion  in  the  wilderness  preservation 
system  which  did  contain  the  imprint 
of  man's  work  provided  it  was  substan- 
tially imnoticeable.  The  testimony  before 
our  committee  is  clear  that  one  water 
resource  facility  is  "today  substantially 
imnoticeable."  and  the  other  facility  was 
"designed  and  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  minimize  the  impact  on  the 
wilderness  resource." 

Section  4iaH3i  of  the  Wildei-ness  Act 
provides  that — 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  modify  the  statu- 
tory authority  .  .  .  under  which  the  area 
was  created,  or  any  other  Act  of  Congress 
which  might  pertain  to  or  affect  such  area, 
including  but  not  limited  to  .  .  .  section 
3(2)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act. 

It  is  clear  from  this  language  of  the 
act  that  the  authoi-ity  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  require  its  licensees 
to  operate  and  maintain  their  facilities 
in  a  manner  so  as  not  to  impair  the  pro- 
tection of  life,  health,  and  property  was 
not  to  be  abrogated  by  the  inclusion  of  a 
licensee's    facility   within    a    wilderness 


area.  It  follows  then,  that  the  inclusion 
of  a  facility  operated  by  a  licensee  imder 
the  Federal  Power  Act,  in  a  wilderness 
area,  is  not  a  violation  of  the  wilderness 
concept  if  such  facility  meets  the  other 
crlteiia  for  inclusion  in  the  system. 

In  addition,  section  4(ci  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  which  prohibits  certain  uses  in 
wilderness  areas  specifically  excepts  and 
subjects  such  prohibition  to  existing  pri- 
vate rights.  In  this  situation  the  private 
operators  of  the  water  resource  facilities 
have  rights  which  are  protected  by  the 
Wilderness  Act  despite  the  prohibitions 
and  the  inclusion  of  these  facilities  in  the 
proposed  wilderness. 

1h&  special  provisions  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  in  section  4<dMli.  which  per- 
mits the  use  of  aircraft  or  motorboats 
where  these  uses  have  already  become 
established  within  areas  designated  by 
the  Wilderness  Act.  again,  clearly  points 
out  the  feasibility  of  including  these 
water  resource  facilities  within  the  Des- 
olation Wilderness.  Such  action  was 
contemplated  and  intended  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  act  at  its  inception  and. 
therefore,  not  a  violation  of  the  wilder- 
ness concept  to  include  these  3,200  acres. 

The  fact  that  the  inclusion  of  these 
two  water  resource  facilities  within  the 
Desolation  Wilderness  would  not  violate 
the  wilderness  concept  is  most  clearly 
pointed  out  by  section  4id>i4i  of  the 
Wilderness  Act.  This  «ection  specifically 
pro\ides  that  the  President  may  author- 
ize water  resource  facilities  within  wil- 
derness areas  in  the  national  forests 
designated  by  the  Wilderness  Act,  where 
such  facilities  are  needed  in  the  public 
interest,  and  where  such  use  or  uses  in 
the  specific  area  will  better  serve  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  thereof  than  will  its  denial.  This 
language  of  the  Wilderness  Act  ver\' 
lucidly  shows  that  the  inclusion  of  water 
resource  facilities  in  a  wilderness  area 
does  not  violate  the  wilderness  concept,  if 
such  fr.cilities  serve  the  ultimate  inter- 
est— the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  inclusion  of  these  3.200  acres, 
including  the  water  resource  facilities, 
within  the  proposed  Desolation  Wilder- 
ness is  not  a  violation,  degradation,  or 
dilution  of  the  wilderness  concept  as  de- 
fined and  spelled  out  in  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  September  3,  1964.  In  fact,  the 
failure  to  include  these  areas  within  the 
proposed  Desolation  Wilderness  is,  in  my 
judgment,  another  attempt  to  eviscerate 
the  wilderness  concept  as  passed  by  the 
Congress.  The  inclusion  of  these  3.200 
acres  including  the  water  resource  facil- 
ities is  completely  consistent  with  the 
principles  and  concept  of  the  Wilderness 
Act. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the 
committee  amendments  to  H.R.  850  and 
support  the  passage  of  the  bill  as 
introduced. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  what  part  of 
it  will  be  excepted,  the  3.500  acres? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  It  is  3.200  acres. 

Mr.  JONAS.  One  part  of  the  excepted 


area  is  located  near  the  northern 
boundary,  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
proposed  wilderness  area,  and  the  other 
part  is  near  the  southerly  boundaiy  The 
report  does  not  say  how  near.  Would 
these  areas  be  carved  out  of  the  propcsed 
wilderness  area?  Do  they  lie  along  the 
edge? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  They  are  carved  out  of 
the  wilderness  area. 

Mr.  JONAS.  And  the  wilderness  area 
would  surround  the  excepted  portion.s" 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemar 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  uses  some  un- 
fortunate language  when  he  says  "carved 
out."  The  Forest  Service  will  administer 
all  this  area,  whether  these  two  enclave.^ 
are  in  or  out.  Under  the  bi!!.  if  a  person 
enters  that  entire  area  and  crosses  from 
the  wilderness  over  a  line  where  there 
is  no  fence  into  the  area  where  the.se 
dams  are  located,  he  will  never  know 
whether  he  is  in  a  carved  out  area  or  the 
other  area,  because  the  same  agency  ad- 
ministers both  parts  in  exactly  the  same 
way. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  This  is  correct.  Thi.'^  is 
the  reason  I  point  out  that  the  amend- 
ment which  the  committee  adopted  in 
section  5  makes  the  committee  amend- 
ment a  real  anomaly.  They  realized  they 
were  making  a  mistake,  and  so,  to  try  to 
correct  that  mistake,  they  ordered  the 
Forest  Service  to  handle  the  areas  as 
though  they  were  wilderness. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona  'Mr.  Udall)  . 

Mr.  UDALL.  Ml'.  Chairman,  no  man  in 
America  has  done  more  for  the  wilder- 
ness concept  or  to  give  this  country  a 
system  of  wilderness  preservation  than 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affaii's.  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  <  Mr.  Aspinall  ) . 

H.R.  850  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Desolation  Wildei^ness  on 
the  Eldorado  National  Forest  in  Califor- 
nia, as  part  of  the  national  wilderness 
preservation  system. 

The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has  reduced  the  total 
acreage  in  the  bill  below  the  figure  pro- 
posed by  the  sponsor  of  the  bill,  the 
gentleman  from  California  'Mr.  John- 
son). The  gentleman  from  California 
'Mr.  Johnson)  is  proposing  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  to  restore  this  reduc- 
tion so  that  the  original  size  of  63.439 
acres  can  be  established  as  the  Desola- 
tion Wilderness.  I  would  urge  each  of 
you  to  join  with  other  distinguished 
Members  of  this  House  and  vote  for  this 
amendment. 

The  3.200  acres  were  removed  from 
H.R.  850  by  committee  action.  The  3.200 
acres  includes  two  water  storage  res- 
ervoirs and  adjacent  land  extending  from 
the  resei-voirs  all  the  way  out  to  the 
boundary  of  the  wilderness  area  as  origi- 
nally proposed — a  distance  of  over  2 
miles  in  the  one  case  and  of  over  4  miles 
in  the  other.  One  of  these  reservoirs, 
called  Lake  Aloha,  is  over  a  hundred 
years  old,  having  been  built  in  1865.  The 
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other,  called  Rubicon  Reservoir,  was  built 
in  1963  only  after  prolonged  study  had 
fully  dociunented  the  need.  There  are  no 
buildings,  no  powerlines,  and  not  even 
any  I'oad  into  either  reservoir. 

No  one  really  wants  manmade  i^eser- 
voiis  within  the  national  wilderness  sys- 
tem. An  attempt  to  build  a  i^ew  reservoir 
within  the  national  wilderness  system 
would  be  vigorously  oppo.sed.  Yet  the 
fact  is  that  scores  of  similar  small  res- 
ervoirs aie  already  in  the  system.  They 
were  already  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
pas.'^age  of  the  Wilderness  Act  in  1964 
and  were  located  within  national  forest 
primitive  areas  which  became  part  of  the 
national  wilderness  system  upon  passage 
of  the  act. 

It  would  be  nice  to  have  our  national 
wilderness  system  absolutely  pure  and 
completely  free  of  any  sign  of  the  hand 
of  man.  But  the  fact  is  that  we  are  get- 
ting a  late  start  in  this  business  of  pre- 
serving America's  wilderness.  Logging 
has  occurred:  woods  roads  have  been 
opened  and  later  abandoned :  cabins  have 
been  built  which  in  time  have  decayed 
and  fallen  down:  in  the  interest  of  pub- 
lic health  and  safety  and  to  protect  the 
natural  resources  there  may  sometimes 
be  lookout  towers  and  patrol  cabins.  All 
of  these  are  imperfections  within  the 
wilderness.  Yet  how  often  is  man  able  to 
create  or  to  establish  anything  which  is 
truly  perfect?  Very,  very  i-arely — if  ever. 
Congress  has  declared  it  is  our  national 
policy  to  preserve  America's  wilderness 
resource.  Whether  some  prior  existin.s 
imperfection — something  less  than  abso- 
lute pui-ity — is,  to  be  accepted  into  the 
national  wilderness  system  should  be 
determined  by  whether  its  inclusion  will 
significantly  contribute  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  national  policy  of  wil- 
derness preservation  or  whether  its  omis- 
.sion  will  significantly  obstruct  this 
policy. 

The  3.200  acres  of  land  omitted  from 
H.R.  850  as  reported  out  by  the  commit- 
tee are  of  wilderness  quality.  Their  wil- 
derness character  merits  their  inclusion 
in  the  national  wilderness  system.  The 
imperfection  lies  in  the  two  reservoirs 
themselves.  To  persist  in  exclusion  of 
the  reservoirs  will  create  a  deep  intru- 
sion into  the  wilderness — extending 
over  2  miles  for  one  reservoir  and  over  4 
miles  for  the  other.  Their  exclusion  will 
permit  incompatible  uses  to  occur  far 
within  the  designated  wilderness.  Not 
only  will  the  3.200  acres  of  natural  wil- 
derness be  subject  to  harmful  intrusions, 
but  the  wilderness  enuronment  of  the 
surroimding  designated  wilderness  will 
be  depreciated.  In  the  Wilderness  Act 
the  Congress  declared  its  intent  to  pre- 
serve the  wilderness — not  to  depreciate 
it.  This  congressional  intent  will  best  be 
served  by  including  the  two  existing  res- 
ervoirs and  the  3.200  acres  in  the  desig- 
nated wilderness. 

Your  support  of  tht  amendment  to  re- 
store the  reservoirs  and  3,200  acres  to 
H.R.  850 — all  of  which  were  included  in 
the  original  bill  as  filed  and  sponsored 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  'Mr. 
Johnson)  as  recommended  by  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  and  as  endorsed  by  con- 
servationists— is  earnestly  requested. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  differing  with 


the  gentleman  from  Colorado  on  one 
small  portion  of  this  bill.  I  would  em- 
phasize the  difference  between  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  me  is 
not  a  large  one.  We  are  talking  about  a 
wilderness  area  of  more  thn  60.000  acres. 
The  committee  is  in  agreement  on  what 
should  be  done  with  all  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  this  wilderness  area. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  accept 
and  approve  the  committee  amendments 
which  excluded  and  carved  out  these  two 
small  areas,  one  at  either  end  of  the  pro- 
posed wilderness  system. 

My  philosophy  is  verj-  simple.  I  think  it 
is  a  practical  philosophy  Reasonable  men 
can  differ  about  this  matter  of  philosophy 
we  are  discussing  today.  One  can  say.  as 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  does,  and 
the  gentleman  fi-om  Iowa,  that  either 
we  are  going  to  have  a  wilderness  or  not 
have  a  wilderness.  They  suggest  if  we 
have  structures  and  manmade  works, 
then  we  ought  to  take  the  areas  out  of 
the  wilderness  area,  and  keep  it  pure  and 
pristine:  that  we  ought  not  to  set  up 
pieces  of  land  and  call  them  wilderness 
if  they  do  not  meet  the  purest  criteria 
of  the  Wildei'ness  Act  and  its  concept. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  can  say.  as  I 
do.  that  if  substantially  all  the  values 
of  wilderness  are  there,  we  should  pre- 
.serve  it.  After  all.  few  things  that  men 
do  are  perfect.  We  cannot  have  perfec- 
tion. We  can  always  find  in  a  wilderness 
area  a  lookout  tower  or  some  cabin  an 
old  prospector  built  100  years  ago.  or 
different  kinds  of  structures  in  different 
states  of  repair.  One  can  say  that  be- 
cause they  are  there,  this  is  not  pure  and 
pristine  and  we  should  therefore  carve 
that  area  out. 

In  the  areas  we  are  talking  about,  one 
dam  is  100  years  old.  and  the  other  is 
more  i-ecent.  built  in  1963.  There  are  no 
roads  into  either  of  the  dams.  They  re- 
quire no  maintenance  of  any  great  con- 
sequence. The  companies  can  go  in  there 
once  or  twice  a  year  and  preserve  the 
structures  and  make  the  necessan,-  ad- 
justments to  keep  them  in  operation. 

It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  be  practical 
about  this.  We  did  not  start  with  perfec- 
tion. We  started  with  the  foi-est  areas, 
the  wilderness  areas,  as  they  are.  We 
have  to  give  our  best  judgment. 

We  had  a  similar  situation  develop  in 
New  Jersey  just  a  year  ago.  when,  w  ithin 
60  or  70  miles  of  New  York  City,  there 
was  the  only  chance  to  have  a  wilderness 
area,  part  of  the  wilderness  system,  in 
this  great  eastern  metropolitan  area. 
This  was  in  the  great  swamp  area  of 
New  Jersey.  When  one  drew  a  logical 
boundary,  it  included  a  place  which  had 
once  been  used  as  a  dump  by  a  city,  but 
the  testimony  was  that  when  it  was  cov- 
ered over  and  properly  restored,  one 
could  not  tell  it  had  ever  been  used  in 
that  fashion.  It  had  some  modest  little 
dikes  and  structures.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
with  the  boundaries  that  were  drawm, 
we  had  essentially  a  wilderness  area.  It 
seemed  to  me  one  could  compromise  with 
reality  and  say  that  substantially  we 
were  preserving  a  wilderness  area,  one 
which  deserved  to  be  in  this  great  wil- 
derness system. 


I  take  this  same  philosophy  to  ap- 
proach this  particular  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  >ield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute,  and 
at  the  same  time  ask  him  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  So  that  he  will  be  on 
record,  does  my  friend  from  Arizona 
really  believe  that  these  two  separate 
areas  are  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
to  preserve  the  wilderness  aspect  of  this 
area? 

Mr.  UDALL.  No.  I  would  have  to  tell 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  in  frank- 
ness we  will  have  a  pretty  good  wilder- 
ness area  whether  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to  or  not.  We  will  have  a  far  better 
one.  in  my  judgment — and  I  recognize 
that  reasonable  men  can  differ — if  we  do 
not  carve  out  these  two  sections,  one  at 
either  end  of  the  wilderness,  and  say  we 
are  going  to  exclude  these  because  of 
man-made  structures  in  them. 

I  urge  members  of  the  Committee, 
when  we  reach  this  point  m  the  amend- 
ing process,  to  support  the  gentleman 
from  California  in  his  efforts  to  defeat 
the  modest  amendments  that  were  made. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia <  Mr.  TUNNEY  I  . 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  very  much 
for  making  time  available  to  me  to  speak 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  which  is  going 
to  be  offered  by  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California   iMr.  Johnson*. 

I  agree  with  everything  that  has  been 
said  by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  i  Mr. 
Udall  I  with  I'espect  to  the  3.200  acres 
which  have  been  excluded  under  the 
committee  bill. 

I  feel  that  the  desolution  wilderness 
area  is  one  which  is  extraordinarily 
beautiful.  It  is  one  which  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Wilderness  Act.  These 
3.200  acres,  in  which  there  are  two  res- 
ervoirs, are  an  integral  part  of  the  over- 
all area. 

We  know  that  there  have  been  in  the 
past  provisions  made  in  the  national 
wilderness  system,  under  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  1964,  so  far  as  access  to  these  two 
re.'servoirs  is  concerned.  Section  4ic'  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  provides  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  prior  existing  rights.  The  act. 
as  written,  assures  the  utility  companies 
the  right  to  go  in  and  service  these  res- 
ervoirs for  maintenance  purposes. 

There  is  no  special  provision  in  H.R. 
850  that  is  necessary  to  allow  that,  so  I 
do  not  feel  that  just  because  thei-e  have 
been  minor  improvements,  that  are  of 
an  ancient  variety,  we  should  not  keep 
the  3,200  acres  in  the  overall  area  and 
make  it  an  integral  part  of  this  new 
wilderness  area. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr.  COHELANi. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  support  the  bill  and  I  am  es- 
pecially interested  m  the  position  taken 
by   the    gentleman   from   Arizona    'Mr. 
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Udall)  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Johnson)  ,  and  urge  adoption 
of  the  amendment  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  considering  to- 
day H.R.  850,  which  will  establish  the 
desolation  wilderness  on  the  Eldorado 
National  Forest  in  California  as  a  part  of 
the  national  wilderness  preservation 
system. 

This  bill,  as  introduced  by  my  col- 
league, Bizz  Johnson,  was  modified  in 
committee  so  as  to  delete  3.200  acres 
from  the  original  package.  This  3,200- 
acre  deletion  encompasses  two  reservoirs 
on  the  boundaries  of  the  wilderness.  The 
committee  action  was  taken  in  order  to 
assure  access  to  these  reservoirs  by  the 
two  utility  companies  which  maintain 
them. 

I  do  not  feel  this  deletion  is  necessary. 
Access  to  these  reservoirs  is  already  pro- 
vided for  under  section  4(c»  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act.  which  declares  that  prior 
existing  rights  shall  continue  after  any 
acea  is  olaced  in  the  national  wilderness 
system.  Therefore  there  is  no  necessity 
to  exclude  the  reservoirs  and  adjacent 
land  from  the  national  wilderness 
system. 

As  for  these  reservoirs  themselves,  it  is 
true  that  no  one  voluntarily  wants  these 
structures  within  the  wilderness.  Yet 
their  exclusion  in  this  case  would  do 
more  harm  to  the  wilderness  than  their 
inclusion.  One  reservoir  is  situated  more 
than  2  miles  inside  the  originally  pro- 
posed boundary  for  the  desolation  wil- 
derness; the  other  is  more  than  4  miles 
inside.  Each  reservoir,  plus  the  total  of 
3,200  acres  of  wild  land  extending  from 
the  reservoirs  to  the  proposed  wilderness 
boundary,  would,  if  excluded  from  the 
established  wilderness,  permit  uses  in- 
compatible with  the  wilderness  to  be 
carried  on  there.  Such  incompatible  uses 
would  be  harmful  both  to  the  3.200  acres 
of  natural  wilderness  and  to  the  environ- 
ment of  the  surrounding,  legally  estab- 
lished wilderness.  There  are  already 
many  such  reservoirs  within  the  national 
wilderness  system.  The  potential  depre- 
ciation to  the  wilderness  values  which 
could  occur  by  omitting  these  two  reser- 
voirs from  the  protection  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  is  serious.  The  inclusion  of  these 
minor  imperfections,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  prevent  such  depreciation  and  will 
assure  a  unified,  uninterrupted  expanse 
of  wilderness. 

I  strongly  endorse  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Johnson),  which  will  restore  the  3,200 
acres  and  two  reservoirs  to  the  bill 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  California    (Mr.   Johnson >. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  the  RepresenUtive  of  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Cali- 
fornia in  which  the  proposed  Desolation 
Wilderness  is  located,  I  rise  to  express 
my  full  support  of  this  proposal,  provid- 
ing the  House  of  Representatives  adopts 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

As  you  know,  I  am  the  author  of  the 
legislation  pending  before  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  at  the  moment,  H.R  850 
which   would   estabUsh   this   wilderness 


located  in  the  rugged  Sierra  Nevada  im- 
mediately west  of  Lake  Tahoe  at  the 
crest  of  the  Sierra  range.  The  proposal 
includes  the  Desolation  Valley  Primitive 
Area  which  has  been  maintained  in  a 
primitive  state  since  1931  when  it  was 
set  aside  by  an  order  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service.  The  area  is  located  about 
90  miles  east  of  Sacramento  and  for 
those  who  would  seek-  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  wilderness,  it  is  not  far  re- 
moved from  U.S.  Highway  50. 

The  area  includes  the  headwaters  of 
the  Rubicon  River,  the  South  Fork  of  the 
American  River,  and  the  Truckee  River 
watershed  within  El  Dorado  County.  The 
proposed  wilderness  is  an  area  popular 
with  numerous  hikers  because  of  its 
superb  sceneiy  of  rugged  mountains, 
glaciated  ridges  and  valleys,  lakes, 
streams,  and  alpine  vegetation!  It  has 
been  managed  to  maintain  its  primeval 
characteristics.  Despite  its  popularity 
and  developments  for  water,  it  retains  its 
rugged,  natural  appearance.  It  is  the 
summer  home  of  deer  and  bear,  and  the 
year-round  home  of  numerous  smaller 
animals.  Fishing  is  very  popular,  and  in 
part,  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  num- 
ber of  recreation  visitors  has  doubled  in 
the  last  5  years. 

Approximately  65  percent  of  the  pro- 
posed area  is  void  of  vegetation.  Severe 
winter  storms  keep  soil  from  accumu- 
lating, except  in  protected  spots  where 
vegetation  has  become  established.  The 
bulk  of  the  area,  therefore,  is  made  up 
of  barren,  weathered-rock  formations  for 
which  the  area  is  so  well  known.  The 
vegetation  which  does  grow  consists  of 
scattered  stands  of  timber,  fields  of 
brush,  and  grasses  and  plants  in  moun- 
tain meadows.  Approximately  a  third  of 
the  surface  is  covered  by  this  vegetative 
growth.  Lakes  are  abundant,  and  make 
up  about  3  percent  of  the  area. 

The  mineral  potential  is  very  low  with- 
in the  proposed  wilderness.  There  is  rec- 
ord of  three  lode  claims  located  in  1930, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  significant 
discovery.  The  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  have  ex- 
amined the  area  and  report  a  discovery 
of  gold-bearing  sulfides  in  a  limited 
area.  However,  they  conclude  the  deposit 
is  of  too  low  a  grade  to  be  of  commercial 
interest.  There  are  no  gas  and  oil  leases 
within  the  area.  Several  grazing  permits 
are  used  annually.  There  are  no  present 
conflicts  between  this  use  by  cattle  and 
grazing  by  the  pack  and  riding  stock  used 
for  recreation. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  establishment  of  this 
wilderness  has  followed  the  normal  pro- 
cedures in  that  it  was  first  proposed  in 
March  of  1967,  public  hearings  were  held 
in  Placerville  the  following  month,  the 
State  of  California,  county  of  El  Dorado, 
other  Federal  agencies,  all  are  in  com- 
plete support  of  this  proposal. 

As  the  Desolation  Valley  is  most  suit- 
able as  designated  as  a  wilderness,  there- 
fore. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
legislation  which  we  have  before  us. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  proposal 
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and  state  that  I  will  support  it.  It  is  a 
good  step,  I  believe,  and  will  provide  a 
wilderness  area  of  which  we  can  all  be 
proud  and  one  which  will  remain  that 
way.  The  power  companies  have  been 
amply  protected  in  the  bill  and  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  will  not  disturb 
that.  The  Forest  Service  and  conserva- 
tionists and  everybody  that  I  know  of 
will  favor  this  legislation  as  the  gentle- 
man will  amend  it.  I  would  like  to  add 
my  support  to  it. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinol.^. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too,  want 
to  commend  the  distin,?uished  gentle- 
man from  California  for  his  very  fine 
statement. 

As  you  know,  the  temperament  of  the 
House  is  to  cut  back.  Could  the  gentle- 
man enlighten  us  as  to  whether  this  pro- 
posed amendment  will  cost  any  money 
and,  if  so.  how  much? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  No. 
Tliere  is  no  cost  to  it  all  all.  These  land.s 
are  all  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  the  present  time,  so  there  is  no 
money  involved  in  the  bill  whatsoever 

Mr    GRAY.  I  thank  my  friend 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues,  that,  in  my  judgment,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspin- 
ALL)  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  <Mr. 
Kyl)  have  certainly  brought  out  the 
true  facts  and  conditions  regarding  the 
designation  of  the  Desolation  Wilder- 
ness in  the  El  Dorado  National  Forest 
in  California. 

However,  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Cahfornia  (Mr.  Johnson »,  is  pre- 
senting a  substitute  bill,  which  I  intend 
to  support  for  several  reasons. 

First  of  all.  it  is  Imperative,  in  my 
judgment,  that  the  proper  and  neces.sary 
access  be  assured  to  the  storage  and  hy- 
droelectric facilities  in  the  proposed  wil- 
derness area.  The  people  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  have  depended  and  will 
continue  to  depend  on  these  facilities 
for  water  and  power,  and  the  only  way 
that  Ihis  can  be  accomplished,  in  my 
judgment,  is  by  passage  of  the  Johnson 
substitute. 

Second,  I  have  received  a  telegram 
from  the  Sierra  Club  lu-ging  my  sup- 
port of  the  substitute,  and  the  Wilder- 
ness Society  has  also  asked  for  my  as- 
sistance in  the  passage  of  this  measure, 
and  I  fully  intend  to  honor  their  request. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
their  full  support  to  the  Johnson  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  For  the  purpose  of 
clariflcatfon,  would  it  be  the  gentleman.^ 
intention  under  his  proposed  amendment 
to  leave  the  language  that  appears  on 
lines  11  through  15  on  page  3  of  the  bill 
as  is  with  regard  to  the  access  of  the 
power  companies  in  a  manner  consistent 
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\nth  prior  practices  without  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requset  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
lead. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R    850 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sc7iate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  3(b)  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  September  3.  1964  (78  Stat.  891). 
ihe  area  classified  as  the  Desolation  Valley 
Primitive  Area,  with  the  proposed  additions 
thereto  and  deletions  therefrom  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  'Desolation  Wil- 
derness— Proposed."  dated  April  26.  1967. 
which  Is  on  file  and  available  for  public  In- 
.^^pectlon  In  the  office  of  the  Chief.  Forest 
service.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Is  hereby 
designated  as  the  Desolation  Wilderness 
within  and  as  a  part  of  the  Eldorado  National 
Forest,  comprising  an  area  of  approximately 
.-il.xty-three  thousand  five  hundred  acres 

Sec.  2  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
I  kes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
hie  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of  the 
Desolation  Wilderness  with  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent.a- 
tives.  and  such  description  shall  have  the 
s.ime  force  and  effect  a.s  if  Included  In  this 
Act:  Provided,  however.  That  correction  of 
clerical  and  typographical  errors  In  such  legal 
description  and  map  may  be  made. 

.Sec.  3.  The  Desolation  Wilderness  shall  be 
.idmlnL'tered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  governing  areas  designated  by 
I  hat  Act  as  wilderness  areas,  except  that  any 
reference  in  such  provisions  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be  deemed 
10  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date  of 
tills  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  previous  classification  of  the 
Desolation  Valley  Primitive  Area  is  herebv 
.ibolished. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

suBsxrrtJTE  amendment  offered  by 

MR.  JOHNSON  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
Miered  by  Mr.  Johnson  of  California:  Strike 
I  ut  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  sub- 
^titute  the  following: 

"That.  In  accordance  with  subsection  3 
ibi  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  September  3. 
1964  (78  Stat.  891 ) .  the  area  classified  a.s  the 
Desolation  Valley  Primitive  Area,  with  the 
proposed  additions  thereto  and  deletions 
■.;-ierefrom  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  Desolation  Wilderness — Propo.sed.' 
dated  April  26.  1967,  which  is  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  office 
of  the  Chief.  Forest  Service.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Is  hereby  designated  as  the 
Desolation  Wilderness  within  and  as  a  part 
of  the  Eldorado  National  Forest,  comprising 
■  n  area  of  approximately  sixty-three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  acres. 

"Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of 
•-he  Desolation  Wilderness  with  the  Interior 


and  Insular  AfTalrs  Committees  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  such  description  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  If  Included  In  this 
Act:  Provided,  however,  That  correction  of 
clerical  and  typographical  errors  in  such  legal 
description  and  map  may  be  made 

"Sec  3.  The  Desolation  Wilderness  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  governing  areas  designated  by 
that  Act  as  wilderness  areas,  except  that  any 
reference  in  such  provisions  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  and  except  that  the  owners  and  opera- 
tors of  existing  Federally  licensed  hydroelec- 
tric facilities  shall  have  the  right  of  reason- 
able access  for  purposes  of  operating  and 
maintaining  such  facilities  In  a  manner  that 
Is  consistent  with  past  practices  without 
prior  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

"Sec  4  The  previous  classification  of  the 
Desolation  Valley  Primitive  .\rea,  is  hereby 
abolished  " 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr 
Chairman,  this  substitute  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  restore  H.R.  850  to  its 
original  form,  putting  back  in  it  the  two 
wilderness  areas  and  using  the  map  that 
was  dated  April  26.  1967.  It  would  restore 
the  total  amount  of  acreage  that  was  in- 
cluded originally,  approximately  63.500 
acres,  including  these  two  areas  that 
were  deleted  by  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

If  adopted,  it  would  allow  for  the 
proper  access  on  the  part  of  the  owners 
and  operators  of  the  two  utility  districts 
that  have  facilities  located  within  the 
proposed  wilderness  area  to  have  access 
to  those  facilities  although  access  would 
only  be  by  foot  or  horseback  or  by  heli- 
copter. 

It  was  stated  to  the  committee  that  th:s 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  two  water  projects  and  that 
they  were  obligated  under  their  Federal 
Power  Commission  permits  to  do  certain 
things  at  certain  times  of  the  year  and 
it  was  very  necessar>-  that  they  go  into 
this  wilderness  area. 

This  wilderness  area  is  at  a  very  high 
elevation  where  they  are  subject  to  20 
or  25  feet  of  snow,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
get  in  there  for  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  the  outflows  of  the  two  lakes.  One 
of  these  moves  through  a  newly  devel- 
oped tunnel,  and  the  other  goes  down  a 
natural  stream  bed  and  outlet. 

I  really  know  of  no  opposition  to  this 
other  than  the  opposition  that  was  taken 
in  the  committee.  The  Forest  Service  is 
in  complete  agreement  with  this  lan- 
guage. The  utility  companies  are  in 
agreement  with  it.  and  all  of  the  conser- 
vation organizations  that  have  sponsored 
this  legislation  are  in  complete  support 
of  It. 

A  I  said  earlier,  I  hate  to  differ  with 
my  chairman,  who  is  a  very  fine  and 
knowledgeable  person,  and  who  has  done 
much  to  provide  the  wilderness  areas 
that  we  have  now  in  the  United  States, 
and  I  hate  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  gen- 
tleman here  today. 

I  assure  you  all  that  if  this  amendment 
in  the  way  of  a  substitute  prevails,  the 
wilderness  will  be  protected,  the  utilities 
will  be  allowed  to  operate  and  maintain 
their  facilities,  and  all  of  the  conser^■a- 
tlon  groups  will  be  able  to  use  this  area  as 
a  truly  wilderness  area. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  I 
shall  stand  with  the  statement  that  I 
made  relative  thereto  during  the  direct 
presentation  in  general  debate. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Johnson)  has  said  that  with  the  amend- 
ment we  would  have  a  true  wilderness 
area.  That  is  the  only  place  that  he  and 
I  differ.  We  do  not  have  a  true  wilder- 
ness area  where  we  make  provision  to 
take  in  those  facilities  or  those  areas 
which  are  not  wilderness,  which  could 
be  left  out  without  endangering  the  leg- 
islation in  any  particular. 

I  would  be  the  first  one  to  agree  with 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, that  in  the  future  if  it  is  found  to 
be  necessary  for  water  resources  devel- 
opment that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  the  right  to  make  such  a  rec- 
ommendation to  Congress.  But  here  the 
inclusion  of  these  areas  are  not  neces- 
sary as  far  as  the  wilderness  concept  is 
concerned  The  wilderness  values  will  be 
maintained  under  the  bill  that  was  re- 
ported out  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  part  that  bothers  me  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California  iMr. 
JoHN-soN».  is  the  part  that  reads:  "and 
except  that  the  owners  and  operators  of 
existing  federally  licensed  hydroelectric 
facilities  shall  have  the  right  of  reason- 
able access  for  purposes  of  operating  and 
maintaining  such  facilities  in  a  manner 
that  is  consistent  with  past  practices 
without  prior  approval  of  the  Secretary." 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  position  Is  that  this 
is  contrary  to  the  wilderness  concept 
contained  in  the  parent  legislation  that 
Congress  approved,  and  the  President 
signed  into  law.  If  this  is  what  is  desired 
in  regard  to  future  wilderness  proposals, 
then  it  is  about  time  that  the  committee 
have  it  in  mind,  because  although  this 
was  a  primitive  area  it  was  restudied  and 
found  by  the  committee,  by  a  rather  sub- 
stantial vote,  that  a  proposed  parcel  of 
the  part  recommended  did  not  conform 
to  the  definition  of  wilderness. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  precedents 
that  we  are  establishing  will  be  called 
upon  time  and  time  again  in  order  to 
lessen  the  effectiveness  of  the  wilder- 
ness concept. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  for  a  few  moments  to  the  matter 
of  principle. 

I  want  to  say  first,  if  I  do  not  have  my 
way  on  this  amendment.  I  will  support 
the  bill.  We  have  had  too  many  times 
when  conservationists  have  said,  "If  we 
cannot  have  everything  we  want,  we  will 
not  take  anything  imtil  we  get  what  we 
want." 

Now,  first  of  all,  I  think  each  Member 
of  this  body  should  know  wh  a  wUder- 
ness  is  in  the  legal  sense.  It  is  a  special 
legal  classification  for  a  certain  kind  of 
conservation  effort.  Wilderness  is  not  a 
national  park.  Wilderness  is  not  a  recrea- 
tion area.  Wilderness  is  not  a  national 
forest.  It  is  not  a  national  monimient. 

Wilderness  is  wilderness — a  specltil  le- 
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gal  clsissiflcation,  which  has  prohibitions 
on  use.  Wilderness  is  dedicated  to  certain 
purposes. 

The  addition  of  3.000  acres  or  the  elim- 
ination of  3,000  acres  is  not  going  to 
make  a  difference  in  whether  you  have  a 
good  or  bad  wilderness  in  the  proposal 
before  us.  We  are  talking  about  60.000 
acres  without  the  inclusion  of  these  two 
areas  which  represent  the  point  at  issue. 

Bear  in  mind  also,  we  have  propos£ils 
before  us  now  to  make  wilderness  areas 
out  of  pieces  of  ground  which  are  not 
even  one  acre  in  size — and  many  more, 
for  a  few  acres.  Yet,  we  have  had  it  said 
here  that  without  these  3,000  acres.  60,- 
000  acres  is  not  enough. 

There  are  other  facts,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  suggested.  For  the 
first  time  we  provide  in  wilderness  legis- 
lation, the  right  for  someone  other  than 
the  Forest  Service  to  go  into  an  area 
without  prior  approval  or  authorization 
or  anything  from  the  Forest  Service  or 
anybody  else.  That  is  in  the  amendment. 

Let  ue  look  a  little  further.  If  this 
wilderness  area  is  created  without  the 
inclusion  of  these  two  particular  tracts, 
under  the  bill  which  the  committee  ap- 
proved, the  two  areas  left  out  would  be 
administered  by  the  same  agency,  by  the 
Forest  Service,  and  they  would  be  ad- 
ministered as  wilderness. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  a  person  going 
into  this  area  would  never  know  when 
he  left  the  wilderness  boundary,  and 
went  into  these  two  areas.  He  would  get 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  experience. 
They  would  be  administered  in  the  same 
way. 

What  then  is  the  principle  involved 
here?  If  we  here  set  up  a  wilderness  area 
which  has  two  manmade  water  projects 
included,  we  do  in  fact  diminish  what  is 
a  pure  concept  of  what  wilderness  shall 
be. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  A 
couple  of  years  ago  we  had  a  bill  before 
us  which  called  for  the  construction  of 
a  dam  on  the  Gila  River  outside  a  wilder- 
ness area.  The  conservationists  objected 
strenuously  because  this  dam  which 
would  be  used  for  another  purpose 
would  actually  back  some  water  up  in- 
side a  wilderness  area,  and  the  argument 
was  made  that  this  would  despoil  the 
wilderness. 

I  went  along  with  that.  I  think  it  is  a 
pretty  good  concept.  But  here  ycu  see 
we  are  going  the  other  way  when  we 
say — We  have  two  manmade  water  re- 
source areas,  but  we  are  going  to  put 
them  in  a  wilderness. 

What  I  am  saying  to  you  exactly  is 
this.  If  you  can  create  a  wilderness  area 
where  there  are  water  projects  of  this 
kind,  the  next  step  is  to  build  water  re- 
source areas  inside  a  created  wilderness. 

It  is  a  kind  of  strange  thing  that  some 
of  the  people  who  want  to  include  these 
areas  because  they  are  so  meaningful  to 
wilderness  are  the  same  people  who 
really  proposed  to  build  a  dam  outside 
the  Gila  wilderness  backing  water  into 
that  wilderness  area. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  wilderness 

concept  which   is   meaningful,    we   are 

going  to  have  to  have  some  pretty  hard 

and  fast  rules  or  we  diminish  its  value. 

No  values  will  be  destroyed  in  this 


piece  of  wilderness  by  excluding  the  two 
areas — none  whatsoever.  But  if  we  do  ex- 
clude them,  then  we  protect  the  integrity 
of  what  this  body  and  the  other  body 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
signed  into  law  as  a  concept  for  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  preservation.  That  is  the 
story,  pure  and  simple. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to' the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  might 
say.  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  original 
Wilderness  Act.  when  there  were  a  good 
many  millions  of  acres  placed  in  wilder- 
ness, we  had  some  of  these  water  de- 
velopments in  the  area,  and  in  this  par- 
ticular area,  when  it  was  a  primitive 
area,  these  facilities  that  are  in  there 
now  were  built.  There  are  24  dams. 
Twenty-two  are  fishery  dams  and  the 
other  two  involve  water  projects.  You 
stated  that  we  would  interfere  with  the 
wilderness  concept  in  3,000  acres,  and  I 
might  say  that  the  people  who  go  in  there 
would  not  use  more  than  half  an  acre 
where  their  works  are  located  at  the 
present  time,  at  the  very  minimum. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired, 

iBy  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Kyl  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.  I 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Califoniia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  s^entleman  jield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  KYL,  I  Jield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Is  that 
not  quite  true? 

Mr.  KYL.  In  fact,  I  will  go  just  a  little 
further  than  the  gentleman  has  gone. 
We  have  some  70  proposals  prepared  to 
go  to  Congress  which  will  make  wilder- 
ness areas  out  of  fish  and  wildlife  areas. 
One  of  these  which  has  been  presented, 
in  fact,  would  create  a  wilderness  in  an 
area  which  was  cut  over  5  years  ago,  a 
further  diminution,  I  think,  of  the  wil- 
derness concept.  Somehow  there  is  sec- 
ond or  third  grow+h  of  virgin  timber  that 
comes  along  in  these  areas  and  makes  it 
legitimate  wilderness.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  We  havj  contemplated  going 
much  farther.  That  is  exactly  why  I  am 
un  the  floor  this  afternoon.  I  think  we 
have  done  too  much  violence  to  this 
thing  already. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  >ield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  The  For- 
est Service  approved  both  of  these  areas 
being  made  a  part  of  the  wilderness.  I 
refer  to  the  record  that  was  made  in  the 
committee. 

Mr.  KYL.  Let  me  go  on  record,  and  I 
will  do  it  in  this  way:  If  the  gentleman 
from  California  or  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  were  the  head  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  we  had  bumped  our  heads  against 
the  wall  presented  by  the  Congress  time 
after  time  for  the  inclusion  of  areas  or 
the  exclusion  of  areas,  both  the  gentle- 
man from  California  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  would  finally  throw  up  their 
hands  and  say,  'Do  what  you  please, 
because  that  is  what  you  are  going  to  do 
in  the  end  anyhow." 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  In  the 
interim,  after  the  legislation  had  passed 
the  committee,  we  had  that  opportunity 
as  well.  I  had  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service  with  me.  I  have  been  in  the  area 
many  times.  I  am  quite  familiar  with  it. 
It  is  one  of  the  older  areas  used  as  a 
primitive  area  by  many  people  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  KYL.  It  is  a  beautiful  area.  That 
is  why  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill  whether 
ihe  amendments  are  in  or  out. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  That  is 
the  way  I  view  the  matter.  I  shall  vote 
for  the  measure  either  way.  We  had  the 
Forest  Service  with  us;  we  had  the  util- 
ity people.  They  all  agreed.  The  conserva- 
tion groups  went  over  it  very  thoroughly. 
That  is  when  I  agreed  to  go  back  and 
place  it  in  wilderness,  allowing  the  utili- 
ties the  right  to  go  in  there  and  use  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  area  to  take 
care  of  their  work  so  far  as  regulating 
the  facilities  that  are  placed  in  the 
reservoir. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  certainly  do  not  want  to 
make  the  appearance  of  scolding  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  offering 
his  amendment.  But  I  do  want  to  say 
this  to  him  and  to  the  Chairman  of  this 
body :  If  we  adopt  this  amendment  think- 
ing that  we  are  doing  something  for  con- 
servation, something  for  wilderness.  I 
point  out  that  this  is  going  to  come  back 
to  haunt  us  time  and  time  and  time 
again.  If  the  amendment  is  adopted, 
I  would  be  able  to  stand  here  in  the  future 
and  say.  'I  told  you  so."  but  that  is  not 
why  I  am  here.  I  am  here  because  I  be- 
lieve in  the  principle  of  extreme  conser- 
\ation  that  we  have  in  the  wilderness 
concept,  and  I  do  not  want  it  disturbed. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  knows  the  very  high  regard 
I  have  for  him  and  his  ability,  and  par- 
ticularly his  knowledge  of  the  problem.s 
of  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I  recoc- 
nize  the  argument  the  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing is  a  curious  argument  that  does  have 
a  certain  amount  of  appeal.  It  has  a 
certain  amount  of  appeal  to  me. 

However,  we  do  know,  as  a  practical 
matter,  that  ihere  is  no  area  in  the  coun- 
try that  is  really  truly  a  wilderness  area 
if  we  are  going  to  use  the  sort  of  purist 
standards  that  existed  before  Coliunbup 

Mr.  KYL.  Let  me  interrupt  the  gen- 
tleman. There  are  such  areas. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  We  know  in  many  of  our 
areas  there  are  fire  roads  and  there  have 
to  be  fire  roads  to  protect  the  wilderness 
areas,  and  that  is  a  manmade  creation 

I  think  the  Wilderness  Act.  section 
4<c).  provides  that  there  is  a  continua- 
tion of  existing  rights  and  assumes  that 
»his  kind  of  situation  will  be  taken  care  of 
'f  the  3.200  acres  we  are  talking  about  are 
brought  in  under  the  Wilderness  Act.  In 
other  words,  it  provides  that  the  utility 
companies  could  go  in  and  service  their 
property. 

Mr.  KYL.  Without  the  permission  of 
the  Secretary. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  There  has  to  be  prior 
permission.  I  think  there  does.  I  believe 
that  there  has  to  be  prior  permission.  I 
will  find  out  in  a  few  minutes  specifical- 
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ly  on  that  from  the  staff,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  is  incorrect  in  that 
point. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make  finally 
is.  if  we  leave  this  3,200  acres  out,  there 
are  going  to  be  two  corridors,  one  of  2 
miles  and  another  of  4  miles,  that  in 
future  years  could  be  subject  to  incom- 
patible development — incompatible  to 
the  wilderness  area,  and  that  is  why  I 
disagree  with  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Aspinall,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Kyl  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. ) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
not  true  that  there  are  no  fire  roads  to 
be  built  in  the  wilderness  area  in  order 
to  take  care  of  fire? 

Mr.  KYL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  We  have  existing 
roads,  but  even  they  are  not  prop)osed  to 
be  used,  but  fires  are  to  be  taken  care  of 
in  another  manner, 

Mr.  KYL.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
roads  in  the  wilderness  areas  existing, 
we  have  ordered  to  be  closed. 

Mr.  ASPINALL,  The  late  Howard 
Zahnheiser  told  me  personally  that  if 
there  was  a  fire,  he  would  prefer  to  see 
the  whole  mountainside  blackened 
rather  than  see  any  cutting  of  timber 
for  the  fire  road.  That  is  the  true  con- 
cept of  wilderness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  get  back  to  the 
bill.  As  I  read  this  language — and  I  trust 
the  gentleman  from  California  is  listen- 
ing— this  is  the  language: 

But  the  owners  and  operators  of  existing 
Federally  licensed  hydroelectric  facilities  shall 
have  the  right  of  reasonable  access  to  the 
area.^  for  purposes  of  operating  and  maln- 
•.alning  such  facilities  In  a  manner  that  Is 
i-onsistent  with  past  practices  without  prior 
.ipproval  of  the  Secretary 

That  gives  the  companies  anything 
they  have  had  heretofore.  They  can  go 
in  and  do  it  without  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  as  I  read  the  language. 

Mr.  TUNNEY,  Mr,  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  yield  further, 
I  admit  my  error  on  that.  I  am  sorry. 
I  was  thinking  of  the  previous  bill. 

Mr,  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  John- 
son ' , 

What  we  have  before  us  is  a  decision 
on  which,  as  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
said  earlier,  reasonable  minds  can  differ. 
Certainly  the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
■he  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  the  gentleman  who  just  left 
the  well,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  i  Mr. 
Kyli,  are  distinguished  in  both  their 
knowledge  of  the  problems  associated 
with  wilderness  areas  and  their  concern 
in  preserving  the  concept  of  wilderness. 

However,  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  realize  if  we  exclude  these  areas,  as 
the  committee  bill  would  do,  we  are  al- 


lowing two  long  fingers  of  land  to  in- 
trude within  a  wilderness  area  and  pos- 
sibly threaten  the  other  63.000  acres  we 
are  setting  aside  by  this  legislation. 

It  is  true  that  these  areas  would  be 
administered  by  the  Forest  Service,  but 
they  would  be  administered  under  con- 
ditions which  would  permit  the  Forest 
Service  to  change  the  character  of  man- 
agement. If  we  include  the  areas  within 
the  wilderness  system,  the  Congress  has 
placed  a  legal  restriction  on  the  manage- 
ment on  the  area  and  only  a  congres- 
sional act  could  change  that  restriction. 
Some  of  the  Members  who  have  op- 
posed this  amendment  have  suggested 
the  right  of  the  companies  to  come  in 
and  service  their  structures  in  the  aretis 
is  wrong — they  will,  of  course,  have  that 
right  and  more,  if  we  do  not  include  the 
reservoir  areas  in  the  wilderness. 

I  would  agree  it  is  difficult  to  establish 
absolutely  pure  wilderness  areas.  There 
are  few  areas  in  the  country  which  do 
not  have  some  existing  structures,  some 
existing  roads  or  trails.  If  we  took  an 
absolutely  purist  approach  to  this  I  be- 
lieve there  would  be  few  of  the  great 
areas  now  in  our  wilderness  system 
that  could  meet  the  quahfications. 

Our  decision,  on  this  substitute  amend- 
ment is  a  choice  between  a  conceptu- 
ally pure  idea  of  wilderness,  that  may 
not  be  as  efficient  in  protecting  the  great- 
er part  o.'  this  wilderness  area,  or  one 
that  includes  these  two  fingers  of  land 
and  insures  that  they  will  be  adminis- 
tered in  a  manner  compatible  with  the 
whole  area  threatened. 

Mr,  UDALL  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr,  UDALL,  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  the  statement  he  is  making  and  the 
logic  he  has  enunciated  here.  I  beheve 
he  makes  a  stro::g  case  in  support  of  the 
pending  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  <Mr.  Johnson  i .  I 
agree  with  Wm, 

In  support  of  that  I  should  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
fact  that  when  we  established  the  orig- 
inal wilderness  system  we  bracketed 
into  it  at  that  time  several  dozen  areas 
designated  as  the  original  wilderness  sys- 
tem. The  record  of  the  testimony  and 
the  hearings  on  this  bill,  and  other  bills 
before  our  committee,  indicates  there  are 
several  dozen — I  do  not  have  the  pre- 
cise number,  but  several  dozen — man- 
made  reservoirs  and  structures  now  in 
the  wilderness  system,  bracketed  in  orig- 
inally. This  would  indicate  a  congres- 
sional intent,  it  seems  to  me.  in  the  orig- 
inal act.  that  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  manmade  structure  or  dam  of  the  like 
of  this  would  not  mean  it  would  be  arbi- 
trarily excluded  from  having  wilderness 
value,  but  was  something  to  be  considered 
carefully  in  determining  whether  there 
was  a  basic  wilderness  concept  there  to 
preserve. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
In  conclusion.  I  believe  it  is  wiser,  it 
is  better  wilderness  policy  and  better 
conservation  policy,  for  us  to  insure  that 
this  entire  area  will  not  be  threatened, 
rather  than  to  permit  these  unusual,  al- 
most gerrymandered,  intrusions  of  land 


which  would  lie  outside  the  wilderness 
area. 

There  are  3.200  acres  involved  The 
total  area  is  about  63.000  acres.  The  For- 
est Service  does  not  object  to  inclusion. 
Those  companies  having  private  inter- 
ests in  the  area  now  do  not  object  to  in- 
clusion. 

The  substitute  should  be  adopted. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr,  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  5  min- 
utes, but  I  want  to  respond  to  certain  of 
the  allegations  which  have  been  made 
with  regard  to  the  Forest  Service. 

In  one  of  the  colloquies  which  occurred 
it  was  said  if  the  Forest  Service  had 
batted  its  head  time  and  time  again  and 
lost  out  it  would  turn  around  and  say  we 
could  do  what  Congress  wanted  to.  be- 
cause they  were  going  to  do  that  anyway. 
I  can  only  say  that  on  those  proposi- 
tions we  have  had  before  our  commit- 
tee dealing  with  wilderness  I  do  not 
know  of  any  instance  in  which  the  Forest 
Service  has  lost  out.  They  have  won  in 
ever>'  one  of  the  cases.  If  we  support  the 
amendment  of  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  «Mr.  Johnson*  they 
will  win  again. 

My  good  friend  from  Iowa  suggested 
that  there  was  an  analogy  somewhere 
between  this  proposition  of  the  two  res- 
ervoirs in  Desolation  Wilderness  and 
one  dowTi  in  the  Gila  Wilderness  Area. 
Well,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  the  two.  Here  we  are  dealing 
with  something  that  is  already  in  exist- 
ence. 

One  of  them  has  been  m  existence 
for  100  years.  The  area  has  been  desig- 
nated as  a  wilderness  area  and  a  primi- 
tive one  by  the  Forest  Service  ever  since 
the  classification  was  in  existence.  In 
the  Gila  Wilderness  there  is  no  dam  al- 
though somebody  wants  to  build  one.  To 
me  there  is  a  tremendous  difference 
whether  or  not  you  are  going  to  deal 
with  something  that  someone  would  like 
to  build  or  something  which  is  already 
in  existence  For  that  reason  I  hiope 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute that  has  been  offered  by  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Johnson*,  will  be  carried. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  KYL,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  wish  to  call  the  gentleman's  attention 
to  one  of  his  own  pertinent  remarks  that 
he  has  made  on  many  occasions  when 
he  has  said  that  any  time  the  Congress 
takes  an  action  it  can  plea  until  the  cows 
come  home  that  it  is  not  a  precedent: 
once  it  is  done  it  is  still  a  precedent 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  'Mr,  Johnson  i , 

The  substitute  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  <  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa*  having  resumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
Zablocki.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
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Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJR.  850)  to  designate  the  Desolation 
Wilderness,  Eldorado  National  Forest,  in 
the  State  of  California,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  543,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
543,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  is  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  713. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
-  bill, .. 

-J*OnON     OFFERED     BY     MR.     ASPINALL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Motion  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinall:  Strike  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  713  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R.  850, 
as  passed,  as  follows: 

"That,  In  accordance  with  subsection  3(bi 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  September  3.  1964 
(78  Stat.  891).  the  area  classified  as  the 
Desolation  Valley  Primitive  Area,  with  the 
proposed  additions  thereto  and  deletions 
therefrom  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  'Desolation  Wilderness — Proposed.' 
dated  April  26.  1967.  which  Is  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  offlce 
of  the  Chief,  Forest  Service.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  hereby  designated  as  the 
Desolation  Wilderness  within  and  as  part  of 
the  Eldorado  National  Forest,  comprising  an 
area  of  approximately  sixty-three  thousand 
Ive  hundred  acres. 

"Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practit^able  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of 
the  Desolation  Wilderness  with  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  such  description  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  this 
Act:  Provided,  however.  That  correction  of 
clerical  and  typographical  errors  in  such 
legal  description  and  map  may  be  made. 

"Sec  3.  The  Desolation  Wilderness  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  governing  areas  designated 
by  that  Act  as  wilderness  areas,  except  that 
any  reference  in  such  provisions  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  and  except  that  the  owners  and 
operators  of  existing  federally  licensed 
hydroelectric  facilities  ahall  have  the  right  of 
reasonable  access  to  the  areas  for  purposes 
of  operating  and  maintaining  such  facilities 
In  a  manner  that  Is  consistent  with  past 
practices  without  prior  approval  of  the 
Secretary. 

"Sec.  4.  The  previous  classlflcatlon  of  the 
Desolation  Valley  Primitive  Area  is  hereby 
abolished." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill,  as  amended,  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


A  similar  House  bill   (H.R.  850)    was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PRESIDENT    NEXON    AND    HIS    MIS- 
PLACED PRIORITIES 

'Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that 
it  was  as  distressing  to  the  Members  of 
this  House  as  it  was  to  me  to  hear  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  announcement  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  continue  to  pay 
the  major  share  for  the  development  of 
the  SST. 

At  a  time  when  the  people  and  Gov- 
ernment of  this  Nation  are  just  awak- 
ening to  the  dangers  threatening  our 
environment  resulting  from  air,  water, 
and  noise  pollution,  it  seems  somewhat 
foolish  and  contradictory  to  continue  to 
spend  additional  millions  of  dollars  on 
the  project  that  will  render  our  environ- 
ment more  hazardous.  The  supersonic 
boom  generated  by  these  planes  has  not 
been  technologically  disposed  of  and  the 
SST  could  not  be  used  over  the  mainland 
because  the  noise  would  so  adversely 
affect  our  population. 

Furthermore,  if  SST  flights  were  re- 
stricted to  overseas  routes  as  seems  pos- 
sible there  is  considerable  doubt  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  receive  much 
rerturn  from  its  "advance  of  money."  It 
is  my  understanding  that  a  restriction 
on  overland  travel  could  seriously  reduce 
industry's  demand  for  the  plane  and  the 
$1.3  billion  investment  by  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  wasted. 

Finally,  one  of  the  most  obvious  argu- 
ments against  such  an  expenditure  is  the 
pressing  need  for  Federal  moneys  for 
housing,  education,  and  food  for  the 
impoverished  and  so  many  other  "crea- 
ture needs"  as  opposed  to  'creature  com- 
forts." The  President  recently  turned 
his  back  on  adequate  funding  for  mass 
transit — a  transportation  system  which 
would  daily  assist  more  than  200  million 
people  in  this  country.  Yet  the  President 
is  quick  to  assist  the  needs  of  those  who 
would  like  to  cut  their  trips  to  Paris  from 
5%  to  3 '2  hours.  The  small  savings  in 
time  for  the  smallest  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, paid  for  by  all  of  us.  is  simply  not 
to  be  tolerated  and  I  hope  that  this 
Congress  will  deny  the  President  the 
funding  he  has  requested. 


A  DOG-GONE  GOOD  IDEA  ON  RAT 
CONTROL 

I  Mr.  FOREMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and   include   extraneous   matter. » 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  June, 
in  my  regular  monthly  news  report  to  my 
New  Mexico  constituents,  I  wrote: 
Expensive  Rat  Killing 

The  District  of  Columbia  will  soon  be  ask- 
ing the  taxpayers  of  the  nation  to  provide 
many  more  millions  of  dollars  to  support  the 
city  government  of  Washington. 

Btecently,  the  District  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health  announced  a  proposal  to  spend 
81.1  million  for  "rat  extermination."  To 
"administer  "  the  plan  they  would  hire  two 
$12,174  a  year  men  and  eleven  at  $10,203  a 
year,  or  a  total  of  thirteen  men  at  a  cost  of 
8136,481  Just  to  boss  rat  killing.  Even  the  rats 
breed   fat  payrolls  In  Washington,  D.C. 


A  very  intelligent  and  attractive  little 
girl,  Mary  Haas,  12  years  old,  of  2225 
Thomas  Drive  in  Las  Cruces.  N.  Mex.. 
saw  a  copy  of  my  report,  and  recently! 
she  forwarded  me  an  economical  sug- 
gestion for  a  solution  to  the  rat  prob- 
lem, and  perhaps,  even  the  "rat  bureauc- 
racy" problem. 

Mary  Haas  suggests  that  we  consider 
investing  in  some  small  rat  dogs,  spe- 
cially bred  and  trained  terriers  for  lat 
eradication.  She  even  sent  me  an  ex- 
plEinatory  letter  from  Bertha  M.  Bow- 
man, of  Crusaders  Kennels,  Stafford, 
Kans.,  the  folks  who  raise  and  train 
these  type  dogs. 

On  just  individual  orders,  these  useful 
little  pets  can  be  purchased  for  about 
$20  each.  Therefore,  even  by  ordering 
them  at  retail  prices,  we  could  buy  6,824 
of  these  useful,  eflfective  rat-killing  rat 
dogs  for  the  same  amount  of  money. 
$136,481,  now  being  expended  for  the 
first  years  projected  "management" 
costs  in  just  salaries  alone  for  the  present 
rat  program.  If  the  little  dogs  only  catch 
one  rat  per  day.  6  days  per  week,  tiiey 
would  be  ridding  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia of  2,129,088  rats  per  year. 

If.  on  the  original  rat  dog  purchase,  we 
are  capitalistic  enough  to  make  our  order 
50-50 — male  and  female  dogs— then 
under  most  conservative  estimates,  we 
should  not  only  double  our  number  of 
dogs  the  first  year,  but  we  would  also 
double  the  number  of  rats  disposed  of. 

Surely  this  suggestion  has  interested 
my  colleagues'  imagination  sufficiently 
that  they  can  complete  or  project  the 
outcome  far  better  than  I — in  fact,  some- 
one has  already  suggested  that  this  pro- 
gram sounds  so  dog-gone  good,  we  should 
get  started  "rat "  now. 

The  explanation  letter  on  the  rat  dogs 
follows : 

Crusaders  Kennels. 

Stafford.  Kaiis. 
Dear  Friend:  I  received  your  inquirv  and 
am  very  glad  to  describe  my  Terriers  to  you. 
I  have  the  greatest  collection  of  Rat  Dogs 
in  .America.  They  are  Rat  Dogs  and  not  all 
around  dogs.  The  successful  all  around  dog 
has  not  and  never  will  be  bred.  Many  breeds 
of  dogs  are  advertised  as  such,  biit  they 
never  carry  a  guarantee  to  be  workers  in  any 
one  line.  We  well  know  that  some  breeds  are 
workers  along  certain  lines.  Take  for  e.xam- 
ple  the  Bird  Dogs.  There  are  many  breeders 
that  spend  years  perfecting  them  and  irnng 
to  breed  a  fleld  trial  winner.  Others  impend 
years  breeding  a  show  winner  amone  the 
same  breed.  But  the  show  winner  never  en- 
ters field  trials.  He  may  be  only  a  few  gen- 
erations from  the  field  trial  wliiner,  vet  the 
few  years  neglect  along  this  line  has  spiled 
his  ability  in  the  fleld.  There  are  several 
other  breeds  of  which  the  same  story  could 
be  told  along  their  respective  lines  of  work. 
You  can  now  understand  why  some  strains 
of  dogs  are  workers  and  others  are  not. 

I  have  the  best  strain  of  working  Rat  Dogs 
in  .America,  and  am  making  every  possible 
effort  to  make  them  better.  My  pups  begin 
killing  rats  at  about  6  months  of  age  with- 
out any  previous  experience.  After  the  first 
rat  Is  killed  with  a  little  help  they  begin 
hunting  and  grow  steadily  better  vnth  age 
apd  experience. 

A  good  Rat  Dog  Is  the  most  efficient  .nieans 
of  exterminating  rats.  A  good  dog  will  whine, 
growl  and  bark  while  digging  and  as  a  rat 
Is  a  lover  of  the  quiet,  he  will  leave  the  place 
If  he  Is  not  caught.  A  dog  is  always  on  the 
Job.  He  drives  the  rats  out  and  keeps  them 
away.  He  Is  always  on  the  lookout  for  the 
intruder. 

In  physical  conformation  I  try  to  preserve 
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perfect  balance,  which  gives  both  beauty 
and  physical  capability.  I  have  the  snuil'l 
type  and  the  standard  size.  They  are  white, 
marked  generally  with  black  markings.  They 
are  very  short  haired  and  tails  are  always 
bobbed.  As  p>ets  they  cannot  be  excelled  arid 
are  very  beautiful.  You  rarely  see  a  smoother 
or  finer  featured  terrier.  My  small  type  pups 
will  mature  from  7  to  10  pounds  and  the 
standard  size  from  12  to  15  pounds. 

Pups  are  shipped  from  six  to  twelve  weeks 
o:  age.  Pups  are  shipped  only  by  Air  Express. 
so  !)e  sure  to  give  your  ne.arest  .^Ir  Express 
when  ordering.  I  guarantee  safe  and  healthv 
arrival.  My  Kennel  Is  Inspected  once  a  week 
by  an  .Approved  Veterinarian  and  Health 
Certificate  ac-companiee  shipments  to  states 
requiring  them.  Will  ship  COD.  if  desired. 
Can  send  you  a  splendid  unrelated  p.alr  now. 

.Male  pups  are  priced  at  825.00  each  and 
female  pup>6  at  $20.00  each  Can  furnish  you 
a  .splendid  unrelated  pair  now  at  $45.00 
FOB 

On  all  orders  sold  In  Kansas,  please  add 
3'     to  price  quoted  above  for  Sales  Tax. 

P'.ease  do  not  compare  our  stock  with  that 
offered  by  others  at  similar  prices  as  this  Is 
our  business  and  not  a  passing  hobby  or 
neglected  sideline.  We  will  be  pleased  to  fill 
an  order  for  you  from  this  fine  selection  now 
re:idy  for  shipment. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Crusader  Kennels. 


HEW     AIR     QUALITY     STANDARDS 
CHALLENGED  BY  PENNSYLVANIA 

'Mr.  GAYDOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  seeking  air  quality 
standards  in  accordance  with  the  1967 
Clean  Air  Act,  has  challenged  the  valid- 
ity of  certain  criteria  compiled  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  act  gives  the  State  the  right  to  de- 
termine its  own  air  standards  but  stipu- 
lates they  must  be  acceptable  to  HEW. 
HE:w  issued  criteria  to  assist  the  States 
in  their  determination,  indicating  spe- 
cific levels  of  pollution  where  certain  ad- 
ver.'^e  health  effects  might  occur. 

The  Pennsylvania  Air  Pollution  Com- 
mission has  rejected  the  criteria  on  sus- 
pended particulates  as  being  unrealistic. 
It  i.s  considering  standards  which,  in  re- 
lation to  the  criteria,  could  have  inju- 
rious health  effects  on  people,  including 
increased  deaths  in  certain  age  groups. 

This  conflict  of  scientific  opinion  is  re- 
vealed in  a  report  I  received  from  Dr. 
John  T.  Middleton.  Commissioner  of  the 
National  Air  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration, an  agency  of  HEW.  It  contains 
the  State's  justification  of  its  opinion  as 
well  as  NAPCA's  response. 

I  am  shocked  and  gravely  concerned 
about  the  differences  and  the  possible 
dangers  involved.  I  presented  this  data 
on  Septemper  9  in  testimony  before  the 
State  Commission's  public  hearing  in 
Pittsburgh.  I  brought  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  State  colleagues  in  the  House. 
Many  share  my  fears  and  have  joined  me 
in  a  bipartisan  appeal  to  Gov.  Raymond 
P  Shafer  to  have  his  commission  recon- 
sider it5  proposals. 

However,  I  feel  the  gravity  of  the  prob- 

lem  and  the  potential  threat  is  so  great 

It  dictates  the  inconsistencies  be  resolved 

before  the  State  standards  are  submitted 
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to  HEW  for  approval.  Such  a  step  might 
eliminate  months  of  delay  and,  thereby, 
ease  the  threat  to  the  public  health  while 
the  entire  procedure  to  determine  safe 
air  standards  is  repeated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  my 
remarks  and  supporting  documents  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  and  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  study  them  in  considering  the 
air  pollution  problem  in  their  respective 
States : 

August  11,  1969. 
Dr.  John  T.  Middleton, 

Commissioner,  National  An  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration.  Arlington,  Virginia. 
Dear  Dr.  Middleton:  I  would  like  to  have 
comparisons  with  HEW  air  pollution  criteria 
on  sulphur  oxide  and  particulates  with  real 
levels  of  concentration  in  the  Pittsburgh  Air 
Quality  Control  Region. 

We  are  anticipating  hearings  in  our  dis- 
trict shortly,  and  I  would  like  to  be  advised 
as  to  what  the  air  contaminant  levels  are  In 
my  area 

Thank  you  for  your  Immediate  attention 
to  this  request. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  M  Qaydos, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Department    or    Health,    Educa- 
tion. AND  Welfare. 

Arlington,  Va.,  August  28, 1969. 
Hon,  Joseph  M.  Qaydos. 
Neic  Federal  Building, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  Gaydos:  As  I  understand  your 
August  11  letter,  and  Its  subsequent  am- 
plification by  your  staff  on  the  telephone, 
you  are  concerned  with  three  items:  the 
relationship  between  the  present  air  quality 
In  the  Pittsburgh  Air  Quality  Control  Region 
and  the  levels  at  which  various  air  pollution 
effects  occur,  as  set  forth  In  the  Air  Quality 
Criteria  documents  Issued  by  this  agency; 
a  review  of  the  air  quality  standards  pro- 
posed by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
Pittsburgh  and  the  Philadelphia  regions;  and 
our  reaction  to  Justification  of  the  proposed 
particulate  standard  as  set  forth  in  the 
minutes  of  the  July  17  Pennsylvania  Air  Pol- 
lutlon  Commission  meeting 

We  have  made  a  comparison  of  current  air 
quality  information  available  to  us  from  the 
Pittsburgh  area  with  the  Air  Quality  Criteria 
issued  by  this  agency.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished by  reference  to  the  Report  for  Con- 
sultation on  the  Metropolitan  Pittsburgh 
Intrastate  Air  Quality  Control  Region  to 
obtain  annual  average  values  and.  where 
necessary,  applying  the  relationships  found 
to  exist  in  metropolitan  areas  between  an- 
nual averages  and  values  for  different  aver- 
aging times  and  percentiles.  The  correspond- 
ence Is  only  approximate,  however,  and 
specific  data  on  current  levels  of  pollution 
for  various  averaging  times  would  be  re- 
quired in  order  to  make  a  thoroughly  mean- 
ingful evaluation.  The  Guidelines  for  the 
Development  of  Air  Quality  Standards  and 
Implementation  Plans  issued  by  DREW  to 
the  states  request  that  such  data  be  supplied 
when  air  quality  standards  adopted  by  the 
states  are  submitted  to  the  Department  for 
approval  In  compUance  with  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967.  A  more  rigorous  analysis  will 
be  possible  at  that  time. 

Ba;ed  on  the  summary  and  conclusions 
from  the  Air  Quality  Criteria  for  Particulate 
Matter  and  the  necessary  interpretation  of 
the  Information  available  from  the  Report 
for  Consultation,  the  following  relationships 
can  be  drawn : 

1.  Where  concentrations  range  from  80  to 
100  micrograms  per  cubic  meter  for  particu- 
lates (annual  geometric  mean)  with  sulfa- 
tion levels  of  about  30  mUllgrams  per  square 
centimeter  per  month.  Increased  death  rales 
for  persons  over  50  years  of  age  may  occur 


This  effect  level  may  be  compared  with  the 
actual  levels  as  Indicated  in  the  Report  for 
Consultotlon  In  Pittsburgh,  the  annual  ge- 
ometric mean  is  140  micrograms  per  cubic 
meter;  In  Monessen,  the  available  data  Indi- 
cate that  an  annual  geometric  mean  of  145 
ts  experienced;  in  Avalon,  available  data 
Indicate  that  an  annual  level  of  160  Is  expe- 
rienced; and  In  Bessemer,  available  data  In- 
dicate that  an  annual  level  of  262  is  exper- 
ienced. Thus,  actual  levels  in  the  Pltteburgh 
area  are  3,  to  more  than  3  times  higher  than 
the  level  at  which  Increased  death  rates  in 
elderly  persons  may  occur 

2  Where  concentrations  above  300  micro- 
grams per  cubic  meter  of  particulate  matter 
persist  on  a  24-hour  average,  accompanied  by 
sulfur  dioxide  concentrations  exceeding  0.22 
parts  per  million  over  the  same  period 
chronic  bronchitis  patients  win  likely  suffer 
acute  worsening  of  symptoms  Calculation  of 
expected  24-hour  particulate  maxima  based 
on  the  data  in  the  Report  for  Consultation 
show  that  Pittsburgh  can  experience  24-hour 
levels  of  461  micrograms  per  cubic  meter- 
Monessen  can  expect  24-hour  levels  of 
477:  Avalon  could  expect  24-hour  lev- 
els of  495;  and  Bessemer  a  24-hour  level  of 
862.  Levels  In  the  Pittsburgh  area  are  ';;  to 
2' 2  times  higher  than  the  level  at  whlcB 
acute  worsening  of  symptoms  In  bronchitis 
patients  may  occur 

Based  on  the  Summary  and  Conclusions 
from  the  Air  Quality  Criteria  for  Sulfur  Ox- 
Ides  and  the  necessary  Interpretation  of  the 
information  available  from  the  Report  for 
Consultation,  the  following  reiatlonshlps  can 
be  drawn : 

The  annual  average  sulfur  dioxide  level 
In  Pittsburgh  is  93  micrograms  per  cubic 
meter.  This  is  lower  than  the  level  of  115 
at  which  health  effects  may  be  expected  to 
occur,  but  is  somewhat  higher  than  the 
level  at  85  at  which  damage  to  vegetation 
has  been  observed  This  evaluation  is  based 
on  only  limited  data  from  a  single  location 
In  the  region  .As  noted  above,  more  specific 
data  for  more  locations  throughout  the 
region  would  be  needed  to  develope  a  thor- 
oughly meaningful  evaluation 

With  regard  to  a  re\lew  of  the  air  quality 
standards  proposed  by  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, we  have  prepared  a  report  on  this 
subject,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed  for 
your  Information  This  is  a  highly  technical 
review,  but  the  most  sallf^nt  feature  relates 
to  the  proposed  particulate  matter  standard 
of  100  micrograms  per  cubic  meter  on  an 
annual  average.  When  converted  to  the  same 
t«rms  In  which  the  criteria  are  stated,  this 
represents  a  level  which  most  of  the  time 
would  be  as  much  as  25  per  cent  higher  than 
the  level  at  which  increased  death  rates 
may  occur. 

The  justification  of  the  particulate  stand- 
ard set  forth  in  the  minutes  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Air  Pollution  Commission  seems  to  "tis 
to  have  certain  Inconsistencies.  The  Justi- 
fication refers  to  a  study,  cited  In  the  criteria, 
which  is  one  of  the  major  underlvlng  studies 
suggesting  that  an  annual  level  of  80  micro- 
grams per  cubic  meter  of  particulate  matter 
may  be  related  to  increased  death  rates,  and 
states  that  this  criterion  Is  not  valid  because 
"insufficient  attention  was  paid  to  the  socio- 
economic factor  "  and  also  because  the  "syn- 
ergistic effect  of  sulfur  dioxide  was  Ignored" 

Frankly,  we  are  puzzled  by  these  state- 
ments. On  page  158  of  the  Air  Qualitv  Cri- 
teria for  Particulate  Matter,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  study.  It  Is  quite  clearlv  stated 
that,  the  conclusions  from  the  study  took  Into 
consideration  the  air  pollution  intensity  and 
the  socioeconomic  levels  of  the  deceased. 
Further,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  criteria 
document  was  thoroughly  reviewed  during 
all  phases  of  its  preparation  by  the  National 
Air  Quality  Criteria  Advisory  Committee, 
appointed  for  this  purpose  as  required  by 
the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act.  Members  of  the 
Committee    as    renowned    experts    In    their 
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several  flelda.  During  a  dlscuMlon  &t  one 
of  the  Committee  meetings,  this  subject  was 
taken  into  conalderatlon.  Speaking  to  this 
point,  Dr.  Ian  T.  Hlgglns,  Professor,  School  of 
Public  Health,  University  of  Michigan,  de- 
scribed the  method  used  by  the  InvestlgatBrs 
in  this  study  and  said  they  were  a  legitimate 
way  of  taking  socioeconomic  levels  Into  con- 
sideration. 

As  to  the  matter  of  synergistic  effects,  the 
Commission  may  have  misunderstood  the 
slgniflcance  of  the  manner  In  which  criteria 
are  to  be  used.  In  the  Conclusions  of  the  Air 
Quality  Criteria  for  Particulate  Matter,  page 
189.  the  text  clearly  Indicates  the  level  of 
sulfur  pollution  related  to  the  80  microgram 
per  cubic  meter  particulate  level.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  is  shown  on  page  183: 

"Epidemiological  studies  do  not  have  the 
precision  of  laboratory  studies,  but  they  have 
the  advantage  of  being  carried  out  under  am- 
bient air  conditions.  In  most  epidemiological 
studies,  indices  of  air  pollution  level  are  ob- 
tained by  measuring  selected  pollutants,  most 
commonly  particulates  and  sulfur  com- 
jxjunds.  To  use  these  same  studies  to  estab- 
lish criteria  for  iTidividual  pollutants  is 
justified  by  the  experimental  data  on  inter- 
actiarr  of  pollutants.  However,  in  reviewing 
'  the  Twsults  of  epidemiological  Investigations 
it  should  always  be  remembered  that  the 
specific  pollutant  under  discussion  Is  being 
used  as  an  index  of  pollution,  not  as  a 
physiochemlcal  entity." 

The  third  factor  raised  In  the  Commis- 
sion's Justification  Is  that  of  the  practicabil- 
ity for  reaching  the  standard.  They  con- 
cluded on  the  basis  of  calculations  using 
emission  inventory  Information  from  the 
Delaware  Valley  Region  that  a  level  of  100 
micrograms  per  cubic  meter  was  the  lowest 
annual  average  practically  attainable.  They 
further  stated  that  their  calculations  Indi- 
cate It  would  be  "Impossible  to  reach  80 
micrograms  per  cubic  meter  even  if  all  con- 
trollable sources  were  controlled  to  lOOCr  ef- 
ficiency, since  the  uncontrollable  sources 
alone  would  result  in  concentrations  greater 
than  80  micrograms  per  cubic  meter."  The 
basis  for  these  conclusions  Is  not  clear. 

Our  analysis  of  actual  particulate  levels  In 
the  Delaware  Valley  region,  using  measure- 
ments obtained  during  a  Joint  study  con- 
ducted during  the  past  year  by  the  three 
states  and  this  agency,  indicates  that  the 
highest  annual  level  In  the  area  Is  150  micro- 
grams per  cubic  meter,  with  levels  falling  off 
from  the  center  of  the  region  to  around  50 
toward  the  outer  portions  of  the  area.  (It  is 
Interesting  to  note,  in  fact,  that  for  some  90 
percent  of  the  region,  current  annual  levels 
of  particulates  are  below  the  level  of  80  at 
which  health  effects  occur.)  Taking  normal 
background  levels  into  account,  we  have  cal- 
culated that  present  levels  would  have  to  be 
reduced  only  by  70 'T:.  In  order  for  the  air 
quality  level  at  the  "dirtiest"  site  to  reach 
the  80  microgram  per  cubic  meter  mark.  Our 
engineers  have  calculated  that  this  level  of 
reduction  can  easily  be  achieved  through  ap- 
plication of  existmg  pollution  control  tech- 
nology. 

When  assessing  the  significance  of  the  above 
relationships,  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
air  quality  criteria  are  not  an  indication  of 
how  much  air  pollution  man  and  his  environ- 
ment can  tolerate  without  risk,  nor  do  they 
necessarily  indicate  the  lowest  levels  of  ex- 
posure that  will  produce  adverse  effects. 
Knowledge  of  the  effects  of  air  pollution  Is 
not — and  may  never — be  complete.  Accord- 
ingly, reason  and  prudence  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  when  establishing  ambient  air 
quality  standards,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  requirements  for  margins  of  safety 
which  take  into  account  long-term  effects  on 
health  and  materials  that  occur  at  levels 
lower  than  the  lowest  at  which  demonstrable 
effects  have  been  observed. 

1  trust  that  this  report  will  help  you  and 
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yofur  constituents  assess  the  facts  and  issues 
involved. 

(Sincerely  yours, 
John  T.  Middleton, 
Commissioner. 

Statement  Before  Pennsylvania  Air  Pol- 
LtrrioN  Commission  Public  Hearing, 
September  9.   1969 

Gentlemen,  I  am  Joseph  M.  Gaydos,  Con- 
gressman from  the  20th  District  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

My  testimony  at  this  hearing  today  will 
center  around  a  report  I  received  from  Dr. 
John  T.  Middleton,  Commissioner  of  the 
National  Air  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion, an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government's 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

Dr.  Middleton's  report  deals  with  the 
quality  of  air  In  the  Pittsburgh  region,  the 
criteria  established  by  HEW  and  the  standard 
of  quality  proposed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Air 
Pollution  Commission. 

I  will  include  several  copies  of  his  report 
for  the  record  of  this  hearing. 

Gentlemen,  I  live  and  represent  in  the 
Congress  an  area  of  Allegheny  county  where 
air  pollution  has  been  a  source  of  public  In- 
dignation and  irritation,  physical  and  emo- 
tional, for  many  years. 

My  purpose  for  appearing  here  is  I  recog- 
nize the  seriousness  of  the  situation  In  my 
area  and  the  need  for  immediate  improve- 
ment. I  am  concerned  with  the  apparent 
differences  between  the  State  and  HEW. 
Where  other  states  have  seen  fit  to  comply 
with  the  Federal  criteria,  Pennsylvania  ap- 
pears to  be  on  the  threshold  of  not  comply- 
ing. 

There  is  no  disagreement  adverse  health 
effects  win  occur  at  certain  concentrations 
of  pollution.  The  'rub'  is  the  specific  level 
where  these  effects  will  manifest  themselves. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  suspended  particulates, 
not  oxides. 

Dr.  Middleton's  report  states  adverse  health 
effects  may  occur  between  80  and  100  micro- 
grams per  cubic  meter  of  air.  according  to 
HEWs  criteria.  Increased  death  rates  for 
persons  over  50  years  of  age  may  occur 
within  this  range,  he  warns. 

Furthermore,  the  report  claims  the  annual 
geometric  mean  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  is 
140  micrograms.  The  HEW  criteria  calls  for 
an  annual  geometric  mean  of  80  micrograms. 
The  Middleton  report  cites  specific  read- 
ings for  other  areas:  Monessen  has  an  an- 
nual geometric  mean  of  145  micrograms. 
Avalon  has  150  and  Bessemer  has  262. 

Dr.  Middleton  observes,  and  I  quote:  "Thus, 
aclaial  levels  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  are  34 
to  more  than  3  times  higher  than  the  level 
at  which  Increased  death  rates  in  elderly 
persons  may  occur." 

That's  pretty  shocking,  gentlemen.  It  be- 
comes more  so  when  we  learn  the  State 
favors  a  standard  at  the  high  point  of  the 
range  outlined  by  Dr.  Middleton  as  being  a 
danger  area. 

Pennsylvania  is  proposing  a  standard  of 
100  micrograms  per  cubic  meter  of  air.  Al- 
ready this  figure  is  being  questioned  by 
members  of  the  Scientific  Community.  The 
Pittsburgh  chapter  of  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists  has  claimed  the  stand- 
ard is  not  high  enough  to  protect  the  citizens 
of  this  state. 

Pennsylvania  Is  the  only  state  among  those 
proposing  air  quality  standards  to  disregard 
the  HEW  criteria.  Some  of  those  States  have 
gone  beyond  the  Federal  guldehne.  New 
Jersey,  for  instance,  Is  proposing  a  standard 
of  65  micrograms. 

It  has  Ijeen  said  if  Pennsylvania  adopts 
Its  proposed  standard  it  will  have  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  State  to  legalize 
particulate  pollution  at  levels  which  are  in- 
jurious to  public  health. 

The  State  air  pollution  commission  Justi- 


fied its  position  at  a  meeting  July  17.  Min- 
utes of  that  session  express  the  opinion  the 
HEW  criteria  was  not  valid  because  insuffi- 
cient attention  was  given  socioeconomic 
factors. 

Dr.  Middleton's  report  answers  this  charge 
He  refers  to  a  review  of  the  criteria  by  a  spe- 
cial advisory  committee  comprised  of  experts 
in  several  fields.  He  notes  a  Dr.  Ian  T.  Hie- 
gins  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  described  the  method 
used  to  consider  socio-economic  factors  and 
said  it  was  legitimate. 

Gentleman,  somebody  is  wrong!  I  recog- 
nize  there  are  technical  difficulties  involved 
in  implementing  criteria  and  standards, 
There  are  cost  factors  to  be  considered  and 
I  am  aware  a  problem  compounded  over  150 
years  cannot  be  solved  overnight. 

These  are  factors  any  reasonable  individ- 
ual understands  and  accepts.  However,  the 
first  step  in  solving  this  problem  is  to  estab- 
lish  realistic  air  quality  standards.  The  ques- 
tion of  atUlning  them,  the  means  and  the 
money  needed,  is  another  problem. 

The  Immedalte  concern  is  setting  a  safe 
standard  My  feeling  on  this  point,  at  least 
for  the  moment,  is  based  on  what  HEW  ex- 
perts have  said  and  the  reaction  of  other 
States  to  the  criteria. 

Until  shown  otherwise  I  have  to  take  the 
position  the  HEW  criteria  are  realistic  and 
Pennsylvania  should  comply  with  them 

At  any  rate,  it  seems  to  me  when  two 
groups  of  experts  disagree  over  something  as 
Important  as  air  quality  standards  they 
would  attempt  to  reach  a  meeting  of  the 
minds  I  would  expect  they  would  meet,  re- 
view data  on  both  sides,  debate  the  differ- 
ences and  seek  a  solution  agreeable  to  both. 
But.  I  understand  HEW  was  not  given  an 
opportunity  to  defend  its  criteria  until  after 
the  State's  proposal  had  been  made  known. 
Also  I  understand  HEW  cannot  testify  at 
these  proceedings  today  unless  invited.  As 
far  as  I  know,  gentlemen,  such  an  Invitation 
has  not  been  extended. 

I  am  sure  the  public  would  have  been  in- 
terested in  a  confrontation  between  two 
groups  of  experts,  each  armed  with  their  sta- 
tistical data  and  able  to  converse  on  the  same 
level.  Certainly,  we  would  have  benefi-^ 
from  the  exchange  of  information. 

As  it  is.  gentlemen.  I  wonder  if  the  public 
confldence  in  the  air  pollution  commission 
has  not  been  shaken  because  of  the  con- 
tradictions. 

Rejection  of  the  Federal  criteria  without 
sound  reasons  could  have  far  reaching  effects. 
It  was  public  concern,  gentlemen,  that 
prompted  the  Federal  Government  to  spend 
millions  of  dollars  in  gathering  data  from 
all  over  the  world  in  preparation  for  the 
HEW  criteria. 

It  was  public  concern  which  led  Congress 
in  1967  to  enact  a  clean  air  law.  making  it 
mandatory  that  States  set  up  air  qualitv 
standards  acceptable  to  HEW. 

If  HEW  does  not  approve  the  standards 
adopted  by  Pennsylvania  (and  I  fail  to  see 
how  It  could  approve  them  as  now  proposed) 
it  would  be  a  serious  setback  to  our  citizens. 
Pennsylvania  would  have  to  start  from 
scratch  in  attacking  the  first  problem  of 
correcting  polluted  air. 

New  studies  would  have  to  be  made  by 
the  Pollution  Commission,  the  standards  re- 
vised and  proposed  again  and,  finally,  new 
hearings  held  for  the  public  benefit. 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  we  would  continue 
to  breath  polluted  air. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  HEW,  for  some  rea- 
son, would  accept  the  State  standards  now 
proposed  it  not  only  would  be  an  embarrass- 
ing admission  the  Federal  criteria  was  wTong, 
it  would  open  the  door  for  other  States  to 
flaunt  the  criteria  and  adopt  standards  ac- 
tually injurious  to  the  health  of  their  resi- 
dents. 

The  death  knell  for  air  pollution  control 
through  the  50  States  would  be  sounded.  The 


Glean  Air  Act  of  1967.  designed  to  cover  this 
Nation  with  a  uniform,  protective  blanket  of 
pollution  control,  would  collapse.  Dirt,  dust 
and  chemicals  would  continue  to  contami- 
nate the  air  we  breathe,  cutting  precious 
years  off  productive  lives. 

If  Pennsylvania  is  right  in  its  proposed  air 
quality  standards,  we  in  Washington  will 
have  to  take  corrective  measures  If  the  State 
Is  wrong  it  must  be  willing  to  make  the 
corrections. 

I  urge  this  Commission  to  weigh  carefully 
all  facts  and  evidence.  In  the  time  remain- 
ing before  the  standards  are  adopted  I  hope 
the  Commission  will  re-evaluate  its  own 
studies  and  leave  no  margrin  of  error  which 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Don't  gamble  with  the  public's  health! 
Don't  play  Rvissian  roulette  with  a  gun  that 
has  every  chamber  loaded  I 

Congress  of  the  UNrrED  States. 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  DC.  September  19, 1969. 
Hon  Raymond  P.  Shafer. 
State  Capitol  Building, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Dear  Governor  Shafer:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  the  Pennsylvania  Air  Pollution 
Commission,  presently  In  the  process  of  es- 
tablishing ambient  air  quality  standards  for 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  is  ques- 
tioning the  validity  of  certain  air  pollution 
criteria  for  suspended  particulates  as  deter- 
mined by  the  U  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare 

It  is  both  significant  and  dangerous  that 
Pennsylvania,  thus  far,  is  the  first  state  to 
challenge  the  established  Federal  guidelines. 
I  am  concerned  that  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
mission's proposed  standards  may  prove  to  be 
injurious  to  the  health  and  general  welfare 
of  all  Pennsylvania  residents.  I  have  attached 
hereto  a  list  of  cosignators  which  indicates 
my  colleaguec  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
also  share  my  concern. 

The  Pennsylvania  Commission,  at  its  July 
17th  meeting,  released  proposed  air  quality 
standards  which  included.  Inter  alia,  an  an- 
nual maximum  of  100  micrograms  per  cubic 
meter  of  air  for  suspended  particulates. 
Thereafter,  and  upon  my  request,  Dr  John  T. 
Middleton,  Commissioner  of  the  National  Air 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  informed 
me  In  writing  of  the  Federal  department's 
criteria  relating  to  suspended  particulates 
and  questions  the  Pennsylvania  Commission's 
justification  of  its  proposed  standards.  I  have 
attached  herewith  a  copy  of  this  communi- 
cation for  your  review. 

In  view  of  the  obvious  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  Federal  criteria  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Commission's  proposed  standards.  I  and 
my  colleagues  are  of  the  opinion  this  matter 
be  best  broueht  to  your  attention  because 
of  your  repeated  concern  with  air  pollution 
and  its  problems.  We  respectfully  tirge  that 
you  consider  directing  a  review  and  reevalua- 
tlon  of  the  present  proposed  standards  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Pennsylvania  Air  Pollution 
Commission. 

Sincerely  yours. 
Joseph  M.  Qatdos.  James  A.  Byrne. 
Prank  M.  Clark.  Wiluam  J.  Green. 
Robert  N.  C.  Nix.  Joshua  Eilberg. 
John  H.  Dent.  Joseph  P.  Vigorito. 
James  G.  Pulton,  Gus  Yatron,  Wil- 
liam A.  Barrett.  Thomas  E.  Morgan, 
Daniel  J.  Flood.  Fred  B.  Rooney.  Wil- 
liam S.  Moorhead.  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 


THE  POST-APOLLO  SPACE 

PROGRAM 

I  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  a.sked  and 

was   given   permission   to   address   the 

House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 


his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter,  i 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  read  with  great  interest 
the  report  of  the  President's  Task  Force 
entitled.  "The  Post-Apollo  Space  Pro- 
gram:  Directions  for  the  Future." 

On  August  11  of  this  year,  in  a  speech 
delivered  in  this  well,  I  expressed  my 
concern  over  the  possibility  that  we  were 
about  to  embark  on  another  "crash  pro- 
gram" in  space — this  time  to  put  a  man 
on  Mars  in  the  next  decade.  In  that 
speech  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  there 
was  a  need  to  face  the  coming  decades 
with  a  realistic  set  of  priorities,  and  that 
our  first  priority  should  be  making  this 
country  a  better  place  in  which  to  live 
for  all  Americans.  If  I  may  quote  from 
that  speech — 

I  would  suggest  that  we  set  aside  the  im- 
mediate goal  of  putting  a  man  on  Mars  and 
instead  make  life  a  bit  more  bearable  for 
men  on  earth  ....  I  am  convinced  we 
would  be  far  better  off  if  we  shifted  our 
priorities  from  baking  pie  in  the  sky  to  giv- 
ing a  piece  of  the  pie  to  everyone  here  on 
Earth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to  read 
that  the  President's  Space  Task  Force 
has  rejected  the  idea  of  a  "crash  pro- 
gram" to  put  a  man  on  Mars.  Quoting 
from  the  report: 

We  conclude  that  a  manned  Mars  mis- 
sion should  be  accepted  as  a  long-range 
goal  for  the  sjjace  program.  Acceptance  of 
this  goal  would  not  give  the  manned  Mars 
mission  overriding  priority  relative  to  other 
program  objectives,  since  options  for  decision 
on  its  specific  date  are  inherent  in  a  balanced 
program.  Continuity  of  other  unmanned  ex- 
ploration and  applications  efforts  during  pe- 
riods of  unusual  budget  constraints  should 
be  supported  in  all  future  plans. 

The  report  goes  on  to  recommend 
"that  this  Nation  a<;cept  the  basic  goal 
of  a  balanced  manned  and  unmanned 
space  program  conducted  for  the  benefit 
of  all  mankind." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
President's  Space  Task  Force  on  both 
its  excellent  work  and  its  well-reasoned 
conclusions.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  objective  of  "a  balanced  manned 
and  unmanned  space  program  conducted 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind."  As  we 
move  forward  in  space  we  mast  con- 
stantly re-ask  ourselves:  How  can  this 
best  be  pursued  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind? 

We  would  be  hard  put  to  justify  the 
urgency  of  sending  a  man  to  Mars  tomor- 
row if  we  were  to  give  less  urgency  to  the 
problems  of  population  and  environment, 
housing  and  education,  wars  and  racial 
strife  here  on  Earth.  In  my  opinion,  the 
President's  Space  Task  Force  has  wi.sely 
recognized  the  need  to  put  our  space 
program  in  the  total  perspective  of  na- 
tional priorities. 

My  own  feelings  are  perhaps  best 
summed  up  by  the  eloquent  statement 
made  by  Astronaut  Michael  Collins  when 
he  appeared  before  us  last  week.  In  de- 
scribing the  journey  of  the  Apollo  11 
spacecraft,  he  made  this  observation, 
and  I  quote: 

As  we  turned,  the  earth  and  the  moon 
alternately  appeared  In  our  windows.  We  had 
our  choice.  We  could  look  toward  the  Moon, 
toward  Mars,  toward  our  future  in  space — 


toward  the  new  Indies — or  we  could  look 
back  toward  the  Earth,  our  home,  with  Its 
problems  spawned  over  more  than  a  mil- 
lennium of  human  occupancy.  We  looked 
both  ways.  We  saw  both,  and' I  think  that 
is  what  our  Nation  must  do.  We  can  ignore 
neither  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  nor  the 
realities  of  the  immediate  needs  of  our 
cities,  our  citizens,  or  our  civics.  We  cannot 
launch  our  planetary  probes  from  a  spring- 
board of  poverty,  discrimination,  or  unrest. 
But  neither  can  we  wait  until  each  and 
every  terrestrial  problem  has  been  solved 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we  will  continue 
to  reach  for  the  stars,  but  at  the  same 
time  let  us  increase  our  efforts  to  reach 
our  fellowman  and  make  his  life  on  this 
planet  a  more  rewarding  one. 

At  this  point  m  the  Record  I  include 
an  article  from  the  September  18  Wash- 
ington Post  on  the  Space  Task  Force 
report,  and  also  other  related  articles: 

I  From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  Sept.  18, 

19691 

U.S.     Task     Force     Opposes     Crash     Mars 

Program 

(By  Thomas  O'Toole) 

President  Nixon's  Space  Task  Group  came 
out  yesterday  In  favor  of  landing  men  on 
Mars  but  backed  away  from  calling  for  a 
crash  program  to  do  it. 

Instead,  the  task  group  called  on  the  na- 
tion to  "accept  the  long-range  goal  of 
manned  planetary  exploration."  with  its 
"first  target"  being  a  -manned  Mars  mis- 
sion before  the  end  of  this  centurv." 

■'Manned  exploration  of  the  solar  system 
leading  to  a  manned  Mars  landing  Is  inevit- 
able." said  Vice  President  Agnew.  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Space  Task  Group.  It 
should  be  established  as  a  basic  theme  of  our 
space  program" 

Agnew's  tasks  group  gave  President  Nixon 
three  options  to  achieve  the  manned  Mars 
landing. 

landing    by     1983 

The  first  option  would  be  to  hurry  it  up 
and  make  a  landing  as  early  as  1983.  the  sec- 
ond would  be  to  go  at  slower  pace  and  make 
the  landing  no  sooner  than  1986. 

A  third  option  would  be  to  proceed  toward 
a  Mars  landing  at  a  still  slower  pace,  making 
the  landing  sometime  in  the  last  decade  of 
this  century. 

The  task  group  said  it  favored  no  single 
one  of  the  three  opinions,  though  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  said  he  personally  preferred  the 
option  that  would  lead  to  a  manned  Mars 
landing  in  1986. 

"This  approach  should  engender  broad 
scientific  and  polltcial  support."  Agnew  said 
in  a  letter  to  President  Nixon,  'since  the  de- 
cision win  be  made  when  our  technological, 
scientific  and  fiscal  positions  are  better 
defined." 

free  to  be  flexible 

At  a  briefing  held  yesterday  at  the  White 
House,  Agnew  said  this  option  "leaves  us 
free  to  be  flexible."  He  said  that  under  this 
option  a  decision  to  land  men  on  Mars 
■would  not  have  to  be  made  until  1976,  when 
unmanned  spacecraft  would  have  already 
landed  on  Mars  and  presumably  would  have 
answered  many  of  the  riddles  of  the  Red 
Planet. 

The  other  members  of  the  task  group — 
Presidential  Science  adviser  Lee  DuBridge. 
NASA  administrator  Thomas  Paine  and  Air 
Force  Secretary  Robert  Seamans — eaJd  yes- 
terday they  had  no  public  preferences  on 
when  to  make  the  Mars  landing. 

Paine  said  that  the  space  agency  will  en- 
dorse a  landing  date  in  about  two  weeks. 

If  he  accepts  the  task  group's  profXJsal  for 
a  Mars  landing.  President  Nixon  does  not  have 
to  commit  the  nation  to  IL  for  at  least  four 
years.  This  Is  the  result  of  the  task  group's 
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rejecting  an  Immediate  all-out  effort  to  land 
on  Mars. 

RISING  BUDCET   SEEN 

"We  rejected  a  crash  program  for  obvious 
budget  reaBons."  said  Agnew.  "Right  now. 
there  are  too  many  competing  priorities  and 
we're  In  a  difficult  time  of  Inflation  " 

Whatever  option  President  Nixon  chooces. 
It  will  mean  a  rising  space  budget  over  the 
next  decade. 

Under  the  option  that  would  land  men  on 
Mars  In  1983,  the  space  budget  would  rise 
next  year  from  $3.7  billion  to  $4.2  billion, 
then  to  $4  8  billion  in  fiscal  1972,  to  almost 
$6  billion  the  following  year  and  to  almost 
87  billion  in  fiscal  1974 

Under  this  plan,  the  decision  to  make  a 
Mars  landing  would  come  in  1974.  If  the 
decision  was  to  go  ahead,  the  space  budget 
would  soar  in  fiscal  1975  to  $7.7  billion  and 
then  rise  every  year  for  the  next  five  years 
to  a  peak  of  $9.4  billion  in  fiscal  1980. 

A  $5  BILLION  LEVEL 

The  option  that  Agnew  favors— the  one 
putting  men  on  Mars  in  the  late  1980s — would 
see  space  spending  staying  below  the  $5  bll- 
llon-a-year  level  until  fiscal  1975.  when  it 
would  reach  $5.5  billion. 

The  nation  would  make  the  final  resolve  to 
go  to  Mars  In  1978  on  this  timetable  with  the 
space  budget  moving  up  to  $6  6  billion  in 
fiscal  1979  and  $7  7  billion  a  year  later.  This 
plan  would  result  in  peak  expenditures  of  $8 
billion  annually  In  the  early  1980s 

To  fulfill  the  Mars  landing  mission,  the 
task  group  urged  development  of  four  specific 
pieces  of  equipment — a  manned  space  sta- 
tion, a  shuttle  "bus"  to  ferry  men  to  the 
space  station  from  earth,  a  nuclear  rocket 
engine  for  long  life  In  space  and  an  atomic- 
powered  space  tugboat  to  push  the  space  sta- 
tion around  in  space,  whether  in  earth,  moon, 
or  Martian  orbit. 

In  tandem  with  the  Mars  landing  goal,  the 
task  group  proposed  contlnvied  exploration  of 
the  moon  with  men,  even  after  the  10th  man- 
ned Apollo  landing  in  1972.. 

NASA  Administrator  Paine  said  a  12-man 
space  station  could  be  placed  into  orbit 
around  the  moon  by  1978.  Two  years  later,  a 
capsule  could  be  dropped  from  the  space  sta- 
tion to  land  and  to  establish  a  permanent 
base  on  the  moon 

"This  would  take  place,"  Paine  said,  "when 
we  selected  the  area  on  the  moon  wnere 
men  might  best  live." 

Besides  Increasing  manned  efforts  In  space, 
the  task  group  also  urged  a  companion 
growth  in  the  unmanned  exploration  of  the 
planets. 

It  recommended  the  nation  orbit  un- 
manned spacecraft  around  Mars  or  land  un- 
manned spacecraft  on  the  red  planet  every 
two  years  for  the  next  decade.  It  also  re- 
commended several  "tours"  of  the  outer 
planets  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus  and  Neptune 
In  the  late  1970s  as  well  as  attempts  to  study 
asteroids  and  comets  by  flying  unmanned 
spacecraft  as  close  to  them  as  possible. 

IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.i  Post,  Sept.  19, 

19691 

A  SPACEM.^N's  Sense  of  Balance 

The  report  of  President  Nixon  s  Task  Group 
on  Space  and.  Indeed,  even  the  speeches  to 
Congress  of  the  three  men  who  rode  In  Apollo 
11  have  brought  some  rationality  back  to  the 
discussion  of  whither  the  space  program. 
That  report  recommends  that  the  President 
commit  the  nation  to  a  "long-range  goal  of 
manned  planetary  exploration"  aimed  at  a 
landing  on  Mars  in  the  early  1980s,  the  mid- 
1980s,  or  the  1990s.  Acceptance  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  basic  recommendation  would 
eliminate  talk  of  abandoning  manned  space 
dight,  which  would  be  a  foolish  course  of  ac- 
tion, or  of  proceeding  toward  Mars  in  a  crash 
effort  to  get  there  as  quickly  as  possible. 

It  is  difficult  for  anyone  to  reach  any  other 
conclusion  except  those  who  blindly  oppwsed 


manned  space  travel  or  those  who,  equally 
blindly,  favor  griving  It  the  nation's  top  prior- 
ity. Space  exploration  ought  to  proceed  in  an 
orderly  way,  maximizing  at  every  step  the 
advance  of  knowledge  and  the  utilization  of 
it  here  on  earth.  In  fact,  it  Is  not  at  all  clear 
that  the  President  should  set  a  "goal"  of  a 
Mars  landing  in  any  particular  year. 

What  is  Important  is  for  the  nation  to  push 
ahead  on  the  immediate  recommendations  of 
the  Task  Group — exploring  the  moon,  de- 
7eloping  the  tools  "that  are  needed  for  sys- 
tematic exploitation  of  our  space  travel  capa- 
bility, and  extracting  from  the  space  program 
more  benefits  for  those  of  us  who  are  earth- 
bound.  This  means  that  NASA  would  con- 
tinue its  moon  flights,  perhaps  reaching  the 
day  in  the  1970s  when  semi-permanent 
colonies  would  be  established  on  the  moon's 
surface.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  push 
development  of  a  nuclear  rocket  engine, 
which  would  make  long-range  space  travel 
more  feasible,  a  space  vehicle  that  could  be 
landed  on  earth  and  used  over  and  over  again, 
which  would  reduce  the  costs  of  each  mission 
sharply,  and  a  space  station  to  hold  a  dozen 
or  so  men  that  could  be  flown  in  orbit  around 
the  earth  or  the  moon  or,  when  the  time 
comes.  Mars. 

This  kind  of  program  would  keep  NASA 
operating  for  a  while  on  about  the  budget  It 
now  has.  It  would  have  the  advantage  of 
allowing  the  agency  to  keep  together  the  re- 
markable team  of  scientists  and  engineers  it 
has  created  by  giving  them  new  and  interest- 
ing problems  to  solve.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  encourage  those  in  NASA  who  want 
to  tailor  the  sp.ice  program  to  produce  more 
information  directly  useful  in  the  solution  of 
earthly  problems — surveys  of  natural  re- 
sources, weather  prediction  and  control,  and 
so  on. 

Although  parts  of  the  speeches  the  tliree 
astronauts  of  Apollo  11  delivered  to  Congress 
Tuesday  were  open  pleas  for  money  for  fu- 
ture space  flights,  they  were  carefully  bal- 
anced by  the  recognition  each  man  gave  to 
tbe  needs  of  domestic  programs  for  the  funds 
tbat  might  otherwise  be  spent  in  space.  The 
words  of  Neil  Armstrong,  the  first  man  to 
walk  en  the  moon,  are  worth  repeating  be- 
cause they  catch  the  spirit  of  the  delicate 
balance  that  must  be  made  between  the 
dreams  for  adventure  and  the  practical  re- 
alities of  life: 

•Several  weeks  ago.  I  enjoyed  the  warmth 
oX  reflection  on  the  true  meaning  of  the 
spirit  of  Apollo.  I  stood  in  the  highlands  of 
this  nation,  near  the  continental  divide,  in- 
troducing to  my  sons  the  wonders  of  nature 
and  pleasures  of  looking  for  deer  and  elk.  In 
their  enthusiasm  for  the  view,  they  frequently 
stiunbled  on  the  rocky  trails,  but  when  they 
looked  only  to  their  footing,  they  did  not 
see  the  elk. 

"To  those  of  you  have  advocated  looking 
high  we  owe  our  sincere  gratitude,  for  you 
have  granted  us  the  opportunity  to  see  some 
of  the  grandest  views  of  the  Creator.  To  those 
of  you  who  have  been  our  honest  critics, 
we  also  thank,  for  you  have  reminded  us  that 
we  dare  not  forget  to  watch  the  trail  " 
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[|1x)m  the  Washington  (DC.)   Evening  Star, 

Sept.   18,   1969] 

Slow  Trip  to  Mass 

Although  President  Nixon  supports  an 
American  commitment  to  land  a  man  on 
Mars,  he  has  made  clear  through  Press  Sec- 
retary Ziegler  that  the  undertaking  will  not 
involve  a  high-speed,  extra-costly  crash  pro- 
gram that  would  ignore  "budgetary  consid- 
erations." 

This  is  a  sensible,  realistic  view.  It  is  in 
keeping,  in  fact,  with  the  balanced  space 
program  that  has  been  recommended  by  a 
special  panel  of  advisers  in  the  report  Just 
accepted  and  endorsed  by  Mr.  Nixon.  The 
panel  headed  by  Vice  President  Agnew, 
includes  NASA  Administrator  Thomas  O. 
Paine,   Air   Force   Secretary   Robert   C.   Sea- 


mans  and  White  House  Science  Adviser  Lee 
E.  DuBridge — all  well-qualified  to  offer  sound 
counsel  on  the  subject. 

These  and  other  distinguished  members 
of  the  study  group  have  given  the  President 
three  options  as  to  the  timing  of  a  landing 
on  Mars — In  1983,  no  sooner  than  1986.  or 
around  the  year  2000.  With  the  President's 
concurrence,  the  panel  has  rejected  two  al- 
ternatives as  extreme  One  would  have  the 
country  go  all-out — more  or  less  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  Apollo  moon  landing — to  put  an 
American  on  Mars  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  regardless  of  cost  The  other,  on  com- 
pletion of  the  Apollo  program,  would  put  an 
end  to  all   manned  space  projects. 

What  seems  predictable  Is  that  when  he 
makes  his  decision  on  the  timetable  for 
Mars,  Mr.  Nixon  will  be  governed  by  what 
its  effects  may  be  not  only  on  other  space 
ventures,  but  also  on  down-to-earth  human 
requirements  and  the  amount  of  money 
available  to  meet  them.  Meanwhile,  he  has 
Indicated  that  he  fully  agrees  with  the  pan- 
el's recommendation  that  the  space  program, 
wholly  apart  from  the  Apollo  landings  still 
to  come,  should  be  pressed  forward  with 
vigor  through  the  1970s.  The  program  would 
Include  urmianned  probes  of  the  Martian 
surface  and  a  "grand  tour"  of  the  envirora 
of  the  outer  planets.  Also,  strenuous  efforts 
would  be  made  to  develop  a  re- usable  shuttle 
vehicle  that  would  be  capable  of  remaining 
in  orbit,  with  large  crews,  for  months  at  a 
time. 

One  of  the  Important  aspects  of  such  a 
program  is  that  it  would  provide  for  projects 
numerous  enough  and  significant  enough  to 
insure  against  a  grave  weakening  or  with- 
ering away  of  the  great  and  vital  complex  ol 
scientists,  technicians,  administrators  and 
technological  plants  now  engaged  in  space 
work.  It  is  work  full  of  immense  actual  and 
potential  value.  And  It  will  lead,  among 
other  things,  to  the  day  when  man  will  al- 
most certainly  set  foot  on  Mars  and  go  on 
from  there  to  explore  deeper  and  deeper  In 
the  firmament. 
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CENSUS  REFORM  AND  THE  BETTS 
AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  BETTS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr,  BETTS.  Mr,  Speaker,  this  week, 
the  House  is  scheduled  to  consider  H  R. 
12884.  a  bill  which  would  assure  the  con- 
fidentiality of  census  information.  As  the 
principal  sponsor  of  census  reform  leg- 
islation, I  believe  that  this  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  measure  and  .should 
like,  therefore,  to  comment  on  the  pro- 
posed changes. 

On  July  24,  1969,  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  reported  out  this  bill 
which  I  feel  represents  a  forward  step 
toward  involving  Congress  more  directly 
in  determining  census  policies  and  proce- 
dures. Chairman  'Wilson  and  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Statis- 
tics who  studied  extensively  this  complex 
issue  are  to  be  commended  for  effectuely 
confronting  the  main  areas  of  contention 
and  finally  to  report  out  a  bill  of  sig- 
nificant substance.  Of  particular  merit 
are  the  following  provisions:  repeal  of 
the  jail  sentence,  modernization  of 
terminology  appropriate  to  the  com- 
puter-technological age,  strengthening 
of  administrative  procedures  designed  to 
guarantee  the  confidentiality  of  census 
information,  updating  of  data  collection 
procedures  and  congressional  review  of 


questions  3  years  in  advance.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  bill  is  indicative  of  the  be- 
ginning, rather  than  the  culmination,  of 
further  legislative  study  that  will  expand 
in  scope  to  include  the  broader  implica- 
tions of  informational  privacy. 

I  am  disappointed,  however,  that  the 
committee  failed  to  propose  a  provision 
which  would  limit  the  number  of  man- 
datory questions  by  providing  for  a  part 
voluntary  or  mixed  census.  The  case  for 
such  a  provision  has  been  aired  exten- 
sively and  although  I  have  followed  the 
debate  over  its  merit  scrupulously,  I  am 
unable  to  find  hard  evidence  to  disprove 
my  contention  that  a  part  voluntary 
census  would  be  successful.  Indeed,  I 
have  submitted  documentation  from 
specialists  who  work  with  data  supplied 
by  the  Census  Bureau  who  advocate  the 
need  for  an  approach  which  relies  on 
public  cooperation  rather  than  com- 
pulsion. 

I  know  the  committee  considered  care- 
fully my  proposal  but  in  the  end  appar- 
ently sided  with  those  who  claim  that  a 
part  volimtary  census  provides  invalid 
data.  Nevertheless,  there  was  agreement 
that  a  need  existed  for  closer  scrutiny 
and  more  legislative  supervision  over  the 
formulation  of  questions.  Thus,  they 
have  proposed  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  submit  questions  to  the  re- 
sponsible committees  for  their  review 
3  years  in  advance.  Congress  tJien  is  to 
notify  the  Sesretarj'  at  least  2  years  prior 
tD  census  day  of  its  "approval,  rejection, 
or  revision  of  the  proposed  questions." 
I  concur  with  their  intent  which  is  to 
limit  the  number  of  overly  personal,  busi- 
ne,ss  oriented  and  irrelevant  questions 
which  do  not  demonstrate  a  valid  pubhc 
need. 

In  essence,  however,  this  proposal 
achieves  litt'.e  more  than  providing  a 
codification  of  existing  practices.  Even 
nov\'.  Congress  exerts  a  strong  influence 
on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  questions 
if  It  so  desires.  The  Census  Subcommit- 
tee can  express  strong  disapproval  during 
the  hearings  on  census  plans  and  poli- 
cies, and  if  the  executive  branch  still 
refuses  to  heed  their  desire,  the  Census 
Bureau  will  then  meet  opposition  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  Contrary  to 
what  my  colleagues  on  the  Census  Com- 
mittee have  stated,  committee  rejection 
of  a  question  is  not  final.  The  Secretary 
of  C.immerce  is  under  no  legal  obligation 
t3  .iccept  their  decision  and  should  the 
Secretarj'  want  to  include  it  and  ad- 
mUTedly  suffer  the  political  consequences 
of  .>uch  an  action,  he  will  have  the  stat- 
utory authority  to  do  so  under  H.R. 
12884. 

The  committee's  proposed  changes 
doe.s  not  provide  a  satisfactorj'  answer 
for  the  thousands  of  concerned  citizens 
to  :he  question  of  why  should  answering 
;rr;.ievant  questions  be  mandatory  at  all. 
Besides  gaining  a  censtis  head  cotmt,  is 
there  a  legitimate  need  for  imposing  civil 
penalties  for  not  responding  to  these 
questions?  In  answering  this  I  would  like 
now  to  summarize  my  argiunents  which 
are  based  on  2 '/-a  years  of  studying  this 
issue. 

The  thrtist  of  my  contention  is  that 
decennial  census  questionnaires  on  a  part 
voluntary  basis  can  be  successful  in  pro- 


viding accurate  statistical  data.  The  Cen- 
sus Bureau,  even  though  it  conducts 
many  periodic  surveys  and  samplings  on 
a  voluntary  basis,  contends  to  the  con- 
trary, although  it  is  unwilling  to  test  a 
proposal  advocated  by  various  members 
of  the  Census  Subcommittee  as  well  as 
myself  to  determine  the  variance  :n  re- 
sponse between  a  compulsory  sun-ey  and 
one  that  is  clearly  stated  as  being 
vclimtarj'. 

A  study  I  made  of  the  50  State  statis- 
tical gathering  programs  in  1967  re- 
vealed that  in  only  two  States  was  popu- 
lation information  sought  under  penalty 
of  fine  or  imprisonment  for  noncompli- 
ance. The  States  engage  in  considerable 
data  collection  and  have  found  no  need 
for  compulsion  to  secure  satisfactory 
results. 

Also,  I  sent  inquiries  to  major  private 
market  research  organizations  in  the 
United  States  to  determine  their  position 
on  a  voluntarj-  versus  mandatory  ap- 
proach. Private  companies,  of  course, 
must  rely  on  public  cooperation  for  the 
success  of  their  survey  work.  Presidents 
of  these  organizations  were  nearly  unani- 
mous in  their  support  for  the  voluntary 
approach  and  some  went  so  far  as  to 
state  their  opinion  that  the  mandatory 
nature  of  the  census  may  distort  the  ac- 
curacy of  such  reports 

Constitutional  law  experts  and  civil 
libertarians  have  spoken  out  against 
.sanctions  in  order  to  acquire  personal 
information  from  individuals  and  have 
questioned  the  empirical  basis  supporting 
the  hypothesis  that  voluntary  responses 
provide  useless  data.  Lawrence  Spyeiser, 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
made  this  statement  recently  before  Sen- 
tor  Sam  J.  Ervin's  Sul>committee  on  Con- 
stitutional Riphts: 

I  recognize  that  Government  agencies  as 
well  as  most  survey  statisticians  contend  that 
if  individuals  are  told  clearly  and  candidly 
that  their  responses  are  voluntary,  that  this 
would  cut  down  the  number  of  responses.  I 
have  attempted  to  find  out  without  success 
the  empirical  basis  for  this  axiom  of  statisti- 
cians. I  do  not  believe  it  exists. 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  as  of 
this  date,  eight  State  legislatuies  have 
passed,  or  are  considering,  resolutions 
memorializing  Congress  to  refonn  the 
1970  census  and  to  assure  a  complete 
count  of  the  population.  The  legislatures 
of  New  Mexico,  Kansas,  Washington. 
Idaho.  Pennsylvania.  Delaware.  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Ohio  have  urged  us,  in  the  words 
of  the  Ohio  resolution,  "to  return  the 
decennial  census  to  its  intended  constitu- 
tional purpose,  restore  personal  privacy 
rights  to  the  American  people  through 
repeal  of  offensive  criminal  penalties. 
and  provide  every  possible  assurance 
that  the  count  of  population  will  be 
conducted  successfully  ' 
_yi  believe  that  a  part  voltmtary  census 
is  the  most  feasible  solution  to  the  di- 
lemma of  balancing  public  needs  with 
protecting  our  inherent  right  of  personal 
privacy.  This  proposal  would  not  change 
the  questions  which  will  appear  on  the 
1970  census  form  since  this  is  all  but  im- 
possible now  that  the  Gove'-nment  Print- 
ing OfHce  is  printing  the  forms.  However. 
Dr.  A.  Ross  Eckler,  former  Director  of 
the  Census  Bureau,  has  stated  in  testi- 


mony before  the  Censtis  Subcommittee 
that  if  a  part  voluntary  census  were 
enacted  the  only  real  change  in  p-oce- 
dure  would  be  noting  new  penalty  re- 
quirements in  instruction  sheets  for 
enumerators  and  other  field  personnel. 
The  public  media  can  assist  by  inform- 
ing the  citizenry  of  this  and  ether 
changes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  unless  we  put  the  full  weight  of  the 
Census  Bureau  behind  an  accurate  head- 
count,  especially  due  to  rtccnt  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  the  apportionment  of 
Congress  may  be  jeopardized.  In  the  1960 
census  some  5.7  million  citizens  were 
missed  by  census  takers  representing  a 
3 -percent  undercount  national t'  which  I 
understand  ran  as  high  as  6  or  7  per- 
cent in  some  inner  city  areas.  Comment- 
ing on  the  2.1  million  undercoimt  of  Ne- 
groes, the  editors  of  Ebony  magazine  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  an  accurate 
h?adcount  of  black  Americans: 

In  the  next  decade  black  Americans  are 
going  to  make  more  and  more  Just  demands 
up^n  this  country  and  it  is  necessary  that 
there  be  an  accurate  count  of  black  Amer- 
icans for  many  of  these  demands  will  be  in 
the  field  of  voting,  housing,  education,  and 
employment  where  one  must  geneBate  from  a 
base  of  facts. 

Another  example  of  the  problem  of  a 
complete  headcount  of  all  citizens  is  the 
inclusion  of  Americans  overseas,  par- 
ticularly militaiT  and  foreis^n  service 
personnel  and  their  dependents  who  are 
out  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  the 
census.  There  were  1.3  million  such  in- 
dividuals in  1960  and  because  of  the 
overall  problem  of  determining  where 
these  Americans  might  live,  they  were 
systematically  excluded  from  the  count 
of  population  in  each  of  the  50  States 
by  the  Census  Bureau.  Here  is  a  place 
that  needs  more  attention  for  to  deliber- 
ately disenfranchise  Americans  overseas 
from  congressional  representation  is  un- 
conscionable. Unless  and  until  the  early 
and  complete  cotmt  of  the  people  is 
accomplished,  I  will  continue  to  chal- 
lenge its  use  for  other  sundrj"  purposes. 

H.R.  12884  in  its  eiitlrrty  indicat?s  to 
the  executive  branch  that  Congress  will 
no  longer  acquiesce  to  administrative 
determination  to  what  information 
should  be  collected  by  the  Government. 
There  is  no  conflict  here  in  objectives. 
My  amendment  which  pro\'ides  for  a 
pait  voluntarj'  census  will  further 
strengthen  this  claim  by  acknowledging 
that  public  cooperation  is  better  than 
compulsion  in  obtaining  valid  informa- 
tion. Except  for  minimal  basic  data 
needed  from  the  citizenrj'  for  appor- 
tionment purposes,  which  should  be 
mandatory,  the  rest  of  the  census  should 
be  nonpunitive. 


ROGERS  INTRODUCES  BILL  TO 
CREATE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OP 
MARINE  MEDICINE  AND  PHAR- 
MACOLOGY 

I  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  year  there  wae  a  report  in 
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the  medical  journals  which  spoke  of  a 
discovery  of  two  new  antitumor  and  an- 
tiviral compounds. 

Developed  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania School  of  Medicine,  this  new 
substance,  although  still  in  the  prelim- 
inary stages,  gives  every  Indication  of 
being  able  to  kill  certain  tumor  cells, 
block  virus,  and  even  control  some 
kinds  of  human  leukemia. 

It  may  well  turn  out  to  be  one  of  our 
new  wonder  drugs.  A  boon  to  mankind. 
And  I  would  like  to  make  one  point 
In  addition  to  these  startling  facts.  This 
compound  was  developed  from  a  spe- 
cies of  Caribbean  sponge. 

It  represents  one  of  the  many  dis- 
coveries which  men  of  medicine  are 
turning  up  in  the  depths  of  oceans,  on 
coral  rock,  and  from  the  fish  which  swim 
In  the  oceans  of  the  world. 

We  have  already  developed  drugs 
from  the  sea  which  reduce  man's  ab- 
sorption of  radioactive  strontium, 
speed  coagulation  of  blood,  control  sur- 
face bleeding,  relax  muscles,  and  many, 
many  other  medical  aids. 

But  we  are  proceeding  piecemeal,  on  a 
catch  as  catch  can  basis.  Every  scientist 
will  agree  that  almost  every  known  form 
of  animal  life  found  on  earth  can  also  be 
found  in  the  sea — and  then  some.  There 
are  thousands  of  animals,  fish  and  life 
forms  in  the  seas  which  are  yet  un- 
named, unclassified,  undiscovered. 

Men  of  science  and  men  of  medicine 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
seas  represent  a  storehouse  of  medical 
wealth.  All  it  needs  is  to  be  worked. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing, along  with  20  of  my  colleagues, 
a  bill  to  create  a  National  Institute  of 
Marine  Medicine  and  Pharmacology. 
Joining  as  cosponsors  are :  John  Jarman, 
of  Oklahoma;  David  E.  Satterfield  III, 
Of  Virginia;  Peter  N.  Kyros.  of  Maine: 
Richardson  Preyer,  of  North  Carolina; 
Ancher  Nelsen.  of  Minnesota;  Tim  Lee 
Carter,  of  Kentucky:  Joe  Skubitz.  of 
Kansas:  James  F.  H.astings.  of  New  York; 
Charles  A.  Mosher,  of  Ohio;  Thomas  N. 
Downing,  of  Virginia;  Thomas  M.  Pelly. 
of  Washington;  Howard  W.  Pollock,  of 
Alaska;  Bob  Wilson,  of  California- 
Richard  T.  Hanna,  of  California;  Jerry 
L.  Pettis,  of  California;  Joseph  E. 
Karth,  of  Minnesota;  Walter  B.  Jones, 
of  North  Carolina;  George  E.  Shipley, 
of  Illinois;  Hastings  Keith,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  William  D.  Hathaway,  of 
Maine. 

Although  we  are  lagging  in  developing 
the  resources  of  the  seas  for  the  benefit 
of  medical  science,  we  .see  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  Russians  have  taken  a 
great  interest  in  this  field. 

At  Vladivostok,  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment has  established  and  has  been  op- 
erating for  several  years,  an  Institute  of 
Biologically  Active  Substances. 

Using  their  giant  oceanographic  fleet, 
the  Russians  are  beginning  to  explore 
the  oceans  of  the  world  for  potentially 
useful  new  drugs  and  food  resources. 

We,  as  a  Nation,  have  been  seeking 
new  biological  breakthroughs  to  conquer 
cancer  and  its  killer  companions  for 
many  years,  yet  we  have  neglected  the 
oceans— the  richest  Btorehouse  of  po- 
tential sources. 
The  establishment  of  a  National  In- 


stitute of  Marine  Medicine  and  Pharma- 
cology within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  would  add  unaccounted  new  re- 
sources to  our  medical  and  scientific 
spectrum. 

I  hope  that  other  of  my  colleagues 
will  join  with  us  in  pushing  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  institute.  There  is  an 
entire  new  world  just  beneath  the  waves. 
This  represents  onjy  one  of  many  bene- 
fits our  Nation  can  and  will  reap  from 
this  yet  unexplored  world. 


OIL  DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.! 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  a 
newspaper  dispatch  reports  that  one  of 
President  Nixon's  lieutenants,  Mr.  Harry 
S.  Dent,  told  Judge  Barber  Culver  of 
Midland  County.  Tex.,  In  the  heart  of 
Texas  oil  country,  that  the  White  House 
will  reverse  its  field  and  support  the 
27 '2  percent  oil  depletion  allowance.  He 
stated  that  the  President  stood  by  a 
Texas  campaign  speech  made  last  fall  in 
which  he  opposed  the  reduction  of  the 
oil  depletion  allowance. 

A  later  dispatch  widens  the  mystery 
caused  by  the  Dent  letter.  It  stated  that 
a  canvass  today  of  Treasury  Department 
sources  turned  up  no  one  who  would  ad- 
mit knowing  of  the  newest  policy  change 
indicated  by  the  Dent  letter. 

Another  later  dispatch  quotes  White 
House  Press  Secretary  Ronald  Ziegler  as 
saying  that  he  had  no  information  and 
that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  comment 
later  in  the  day  on  the  issue. 

From  all  this,  we  learn  one  thing:  The 
administration's  position  on  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  is  as  much  lacking  in 
integrity  as  it  is  in  identity. 

If  President  Nixon  opposes  tax  reform 
proposals  to  cut  back  the  oil  depletion 
allowance,  he  must  take  responsibility 
for  destroying  the  tax  reform  efforts  of 
the  House  of  Representatives, 

There  can  be  no  tax  reform  program 
wiilch  permits  oil  privileges  to  continue 
"sept  free"  and  almost  tax  free. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
MAKE  FEDERALLY  COLLECTED 
REVENUES  AVAILABLE  FOR  PER- 
CENTAGE SHARING  WITH  THE 
STATES  AND  CITIES 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  more  than  75  Members  of  the 
House,  including  seven  from  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  have  joined  to 
introduce  legislation  that  will  make  fed- 
erally collected  revenues  available  for 
percentage  sharing  with  the  States  and 
cities. 

When  passed,  this  legislation  will  ef- 
fectively carry  out  the  proposal  made 
by  President  Nixon  last  August  13  that 
Federal  revenues  should  be  made  avail- 
able for  use  by  the  States  and  cities  on  a 
no-strings- attached  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  introduction  of  this  leg- 
islation today  marks  the  first  time  in  re- 


cent history  that  a  concerted  effort  has 
been  begun  to  give  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments the  funds  that  will  allow  them 
effectively  to  live  up  to  their  commit- 
ments and  their  responsibilities  to  their 
citizens. 

I  think  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
Central  Government  until  now  has  in- 
creasingly preempted  the  sources  of 
revenue  available  to  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments, thus  leaving  no  alternative 
except  for  the  Federal  Government  also 
to  preempt  their  responsibilities. 

Until  now,  money  flowing  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  States  has 
been  sent  in  the  form  of  categorical 
grants,  with  the  Federal  Government  de- 
termining how  and  where  the  funds  will 
be  spent.  Often,  in  doing  so,  we  have  put 
such  grants  on  a  matching  basis.  This 
forced  the  recipients  to  increase  their 
own  taxes  to  take  advantage  of  projects 
and  programs  they  need  less  than  some 
for  which  we  have  provided  no  grants. 

The  legislation  we  are  seeking  todav 
will  provide  additional  funds  that  States 
and  coimties  and  cities  can  spend  as  they 
see  fit, 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  those  who  lack 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  States  and 
local  governments  to  spend  money  ef- 
fectively or  properly.  I  would  agree  there 
will  be  cases  where  money  is  badly  spent. 

But  we  have  no  further  to  look  than 
the  Federal  Government  to  see  sreat 
sums  badly  spent  on  poorly  devised  pro- 
grams devised  for  questionable  reasons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  a  self-governing 
people.  The  Constitution  ordains  our  sys- 
tem as  such,  and  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  want  it  that  way. 

Self-governing  begins  with  the  govern- 
ment closest  to  the  people — local,  coun- 
ty, and  State  government. 

Revenue  sharing  will  make  it  possible 
to  make  that  government  more  effective 
and  more  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
it  governs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  remembering  that  big 
goveniment  is  not  necessarily  the  best 
government,  I  urge  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  give  this  legislation  not  only 
their  careful  study  but  also  their  votes 
of  approval. 

Our  Nation  will  be  the  stronger  for 
it. 
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INTERCITY  RAIL  SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Mr 
Smith  of  Iowa  > .  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Adams  »  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

'Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  purpose  of  the  special  order  today 
will  be  to  discuss  the  intercity  rail  service 
to  change  the  legislative  authority  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  sponsored  a  se- 
ries of  bills  with  many  cosponsors  to  ac- 
company this  and  before  the  afternoon 
is  over  I  shall  enter  another  bill  which 
will  bring  the  number  of  cosponsors  to 
over  90. 

Also,  I  have  a  series  of  statements  that 
I  shall  introduce  into  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  this  special  order  today  from 
various  Members  who  wish  to  be  a  part 


of  this  special  order.  I  also  want  to  men- 
tion the  fact  at  this  time  that  the  Hon- 
orable Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  of  Texas,  has 
previously  entered  remarks  with  refer- 
ence to  this  matter  and  which  can  be 
found  on  pages  26772  and  26773  in  sup- 
port of  this  proposition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate  over  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  interstate  rail  serv- 
ice has  been  building  up  a  head  of  steam 
for  some  time.  The  recent  decision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  In  the 
matter  of  the  Sunset  Limited  that  is 
sometimes  known  as  the  Messer  decision 
placed  the  whole  matter  before  Congress. 
Many  people  have  wondered  why  we 
bring  this  up  at  this  time  and  why  some- 
thing has  not  t>een  done  before.  The  rea- 
son is  that  a  week  ago  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  decided  that  they 
did  not  have  the  authority  to  regulate  the 
adequacy  of  rail  passenger  senlce  be- 
tween the  major  cities  of  America.  Many 
of  us  think  this  decision  is  incorrect  and 
in  a  moment  I  will  review  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  ICC  Act  covering  this 
question  which  we  believe  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress.  But  rather  than 
going  through  a  series  of  court  decisions 
that  might  last  several  years  we  believe 
the  better  decision  is  for  the  Congress 
to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
and  make  it  clear  that  under  the  inter- 
state commerce  clause  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  the  au- 
thority 

It  is  clear  from  a  reading  of  the  very 
words  of  the  act  that  the  carrier  is  re- 
quired to  both  "provide"  and  "furnish" 
transportation. 

There  are  no  words  in  the  act  that 
existing  ownership  and  control  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  carriers'  duty  to  provide 
and  furnish  service.  From  the  explicit 
words  of  the  act,  it  would  seem  to  follow- 
that  if  a  reasonable  request  is  made  for 
cars  and  the  carrier  does  not  possess 
them,  it  must  acquire  them. 

The  original  act  to  regulate  commerce 
of  Febi-uarj-  4.  1887,  C.  104,  24  Stat.  379, 
provided  simply  that: 

The  term  'rallroacl"  as  used  In  this  act 
shall  Include  all  bridges  and  ferries  and  the 
term  "transportation"  shall  Include  all  In- 
strumentalities of  shipment  or  carriage. 

In  interpreting  the  act,  the  ICC  in  1888 
in  Scofield  v.  Lake  Shore  Ry.  Co.,  2  ICC 
90.  and  again  in  1904  in  Re  Transporta- 
tion of  Fruit,  10  ICC  360.  ruled  that  al- 
though there  was  a  common  law  obliga- 
tion to  furnish  oil  tank  cars,  the  act  of 
1887  neither  imposed  this  obligation  nor 
empowered  the  ICC  to  enforce  it. 

Now,  with  this  attitude  of  the  ICC  in 
mind,  the  Congress  passed  the  Hepburn 
Act  of  1906,  and  specifically  added  the 
duty  of  furnishing  cars  so  there  again 
would  be  no  question. 

The  Hepburn  Act  was  the  culmination 
of  a  long  popular  agitation  in  favor  of 
increased  control  over  the  railroads.  It 
was  argued  in  the  public  debate  that  if 
a  railroad  could  provide  adequate  trains 
for  some  commimities  and  not  for  others, 
the  railroad  could  stifle  the  growth  of 
some  cities  in  favor  of  others. 

Upon  introducing  the  Hepburn  bill, 
Congressman  Townsend  said : 

The  measure  which  passed  the  House  last 
session  was  believed  to  cover  all  the  facili- 
ties of  transportation,  but  inasmuch  as  some 


gentlemen  contended  that  It  did  not,  we  have 
endeavored  In  the  present  bill  to  use  such 
language  as  will  take  the  matter  out  of  re&l 
doubt.  To  that  end  we  have  declared  that 
cars,  vehicles,  instrumentalities  of  shipment 
or  carriage  .  .  .  shall  be  considered  as  being 
furnished  by  the  carrier,  and  therefore  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  (Cong.  Record,  59th  Cong.,  let 
Sess.,  Vol.  40.  Pt    2,  pp.  1764,  1765.) 

Mr.  Davidson  stated  on  the  floor: 

Enact  this  measure  and  all  the  practices 
of  .  .  .  auxiliary  companies,  as  well  as  thoee 
of  the  carriers  themselves  will  be  subject  to 
regulation  and  control  by  the  Commission, 
lid  pp.  2103-2104.) 

If  there  remained  any  doubt  that  Con- 
gress intended  the  ICC  should  regulate 
the  quality  of  rail  service,  it  should  have 
been  cleared  up  in  1910.  Section  15  of  the 
act  was  amended  in  1910  by  striking  out 
the  words  "affecting  such  rates"  and  gave 
the  Commission  power  to  set  what  regu- 
lation or  practice  in  respect  to  trains  is 
just,  fair  and  reasonable — whether  or 
not  such  practices  directly  affect  rates. 
The  Commission  by  the  statute  had  the 
power  to  make  an  order  that  the  carrier 
shall  cease  and  desist  from  such  viola- 
tion, and  the  carrier  shall  conform  to  the 
regulation  or  practice  prescribed. 

In  the  mind  of  the  Congress,  the  extent 
of  the  power  already  conferred  on  the 
ICC  apparently  was  not  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated by  the  ICC.  And  it  was  deemed 
so  important  to  secure  effective  pro\1- 
sions  for  adequate  service  that  in  the 
amendment  of  1910  it  was  proposed  to 
make  the  legislative  declaration  of  the 
carriers'  duties  to  render  reasonable  serv- 
ice all-embracing  and  to  put  beyond 
reasonable  question  the  power  of  the 
Commission  to  compel  such  service. 

The  repKJrt  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  on  April  1. 
1910,  recommended  the  bill  to  amend  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act — H.R.  17536. 
House  Report  No.  923.  61st  Congress. 
Second  Session — stating  on  page  10: 

Section  9  of  the  bill  proposes  to  amend 
section  15  of  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce. 
Section  15  of  the  Act  Is  the  section  under 
which  orders  of  the  Commission  In  regard  to 
rates  are  now  made.  Under  provisions  of 
section  15,  as  It  now  stands,  the  authority 
of  the  Commission  to  enter  an  order  is  con- 
fined to  the  subject  matter  of  rates  for  trans- 
portation and  regulations  or  practices  "af- 
fecting such  rates"  and  the  establishment  of 
through  routes  where  "no  reasonable  or  sat- 
isfactory through  route  exists."  As  recom- 
mended to  be  amended  by  your  committee, 
section  15  of  the  present  law  will  have  Its 
scope  largely  Increased,  and  the  Jurisdiction 
of   the  Commission  will   be  much   enlarged. 

Under  the  section  as  reported,  the  Com- 
mission Is  given  Jurisdiction  to  enter  orders 
not  only  In  regard  to  rates,  but  also  In  re- 
gard to  classifications,  regulations,  or  prac- 
tices, whether  they  affect  rates  or  not,  and 
to  determine  what  are  proper  classifications, 
regulations,  and  practices,  in  addition  to 
rates  and  to  require  the  carriers  not  only  to 
follow  the  rate  which  may  be  fixed  by  the 
order  of  the  Commission,  but  also  to  adopt 
the  classification  and  conform  to  and  es- 
tablish, observe,  and  enforce  the  regulation 
or  practice  prescribed  by  the  Commission. 

On  the  floor  Congressman  Mann 
stated: 

We  have  conferred  upon  the  Interstate 
Commission  the  broadest  kind  of  powers  now 
so  far  as  railway  rates  are  concerned,  and 
we  are  proposing  In  this  bill  to  greatly  en- 
large their  power  by  giving  them  the  same 


power  over  classifications,  regulations,  and 
prEkctlces  which  they  now  have  over  ratee. 
(Cong.  Rec.  61st  Cong.,  2nd  Sess..  Vol.  46, 
pt.  5.  p.  4573  ) 

It  has  been  mj'  position,  and  that  of 
many  other  Members  of  this  House,  that 
the  ICC  has  always  had  sufficient  power 
to  set  standards  for  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice, but  last  month  the  ICC,  a  majority 
on  it,  said  that  they  did  not  have  the 
power  to  set  adequate  standards  for 
service. 

In  order  to  remove  this  doubt,  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  13832  which  authorizes 
the  ICC  to  set  standards  for  adequate  rail 
passenger  service.  At  that  time  more  than 
70  Members  of  the  House  joined  me  in 
cosE>onsoring  this  legislation.  We  are  now 
at  over  87  Members  of  the  House,  and 
this  total  continues  to  grow  every  day. 

If  this  legislation  is  passed,  there 
would  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  It  is 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  ICC 
should  regulate  the  railroads  in  such  a 
way  that  the  public  will  have  safe,  clean, 
efficient,  and  a  sT>eedy  alternative  mode 
of  intercity  transportation.  This  bill 
would  give  the  ICC  the  authority  to  set 
standards  for  adequate  rail  passenger 
.service  first  by  amending  section  li4i  so 
that  the  carrier  would  have  an  explicit 
duty  to  furnish  adequate  transportation 
for  both  property  and  passenger. 

Second,  section  12<li  would  also  be 
amended  so  there  would  be  no  question 
as  to  whether  the  ICC  has  the  power  to 
enforce  a  duty  placed  on  the  carrier  by 
section  1 1 4 1 .  These  amendments  should 
fill  the  jurisdictional  gaps  which  the  ICC 
thought  existed  when  the  Commission  is- 
sued the  Sunset  Limited-Adeqimcies  de- 
cision. In  addition  to  the  amendments 
just  mentioned,  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  ICC  to  require  adequate  facilities  for 
the  handling  of  through  car  service.  In 
my  mind,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
the  ICC  was  vested  with  these  powers 
from  the  earliest  days  of  its  creation. 
However,  since  the  ICC  has  taken  a  con- 
trary' view,  legisaltion  is  our  recourse. 

The  only  part  of  H.R.  13832  which  I 
believe  contains  a  new  grant  of  power  to 
the  ICC  is  the  amendment  of  section  3 
(5).  This  amendment  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  would  authorize  the  ICC 
to  require  railroads  to  share  trackage. 
The  law  as  it  stand  now  has  provision 
for  the  sharing  of  trackage  for  a  reason- 
able distance  outside  a  terminal.  The 
amendment  would  delete  that  phrase 
and  leave  the  ICC  free  to  require  certain 
passenger  trains  to  move  over  another 
carrier's  track  any  place  on  the  route.  I 
think  this  provision  is  necessarj-  if  we 
are  to  have  an  integrated  rail  passenger 
system. 
The  ICC  noted  in  its  1968  report: 

It  is  becoming  evident,  however,  that 
much  of  the  service  Is  deteriorating  in  qual- 
ity, and,  in  some  instances,  that  a  purpose- 
ful downgrading  of  service  may  be  taking 
place. 

Our  bill,  H.R.  13832,  will  enable  the 
ICC  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  de- 
liberately downgrading  passenger  serv- 
ice in  order  to  drive  away  passengers. 

Now,  in  the  past  10  years  the  number 
of  regular  intercity  passenger  trains  hsis 
declined  from  more  than  1,400  trains  In 
1958  to  513  trains  this  year.  In  ftict,  In 
the  last  12  months  the  numbers  of  inter- 
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city  trains  lias  dropped  from  580  to  513. 
Over  this  period  of  time  the  railroad  In- 
dustry has  made  virtually  no  investment 
of  new  passenger  equipment,  and  the 
quality  of  service  has  dipped  to  an  all- 
time  low. 

Mr.  ETVTNS  of  Termessee.  Mr,  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  his  initiative  in 
bringing  this  important  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  House. 

May  I  say  that  this  is  a  matter  in 
which  I  have  had  great  interest  and 
concern  as  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee on  independent  offices  appropriations. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  appeared  before  my  committee  for 
many  years  and  I  have  questioned  them 
along  the  very  lines  that  the  gentleman 
is  addressing  the  House  at  this  time, 
stating  certainly  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  when  this  legislation  was 
passed  that  they  would  have  the  power 
.  to  4cect  and  demand  quality  service  in 
railroad  service. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  reached  the 
stage  in  its  career  now  in  which  they 
just  want  to  do  a  lot  of  what  the  rail- 
roads request.  For  instance,  they  want 
to  abandon  lines. 

But  why  do  they  not  take  an  affirma- 
tive stand  on  the  issue  like  the  gentle- 
man is  insisting  and  require  quality  rail- 
road transportation  for  this  countrj'?  I 
think  it  can  be  done  and  it  should  be 
done.  I  think  the  authority  exists  in 
present  legislation.  I  have  so  stated  on 
several  occasions,  although  I  believe  the 
gentleman  is  finding  out  as  a  result  of 
his  inquiry  that  a  majority  of  the  com- 
missioners do  not  feel  that  they  have 
such  authority.  Maybe  two  or  three  state 
that  there  is  such  an  authority.  There 
is  a  division  within  the  commission. 

I  would  support  the  gentleman's  legis- 
lation to  establish  this  authority  in  the 
commission,  to  require  quality  transpor- 
tation for  the  American  public. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  fight  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
appreciate  what  the  situation  has  been 
in  the  past  with  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  we 
will  try  through  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations to  implement  this  matter. 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Washington  for 
the  outstanding  job  he  is  doing  here  to- 
day in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  the  problems  of 
the  plight  that  the  American  public  find 
themselves  insofar  as  the  passenger 
service  of  the  railroads  is  concerned. 

It  seems  to  me  this  statement  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
I  do  not  agree  with  it.  certainly  is  shock- 
ing, to  think  that  this  board  would  be  in 
operation  all  down  through  the  years 
and  they  would  not  have  this  power  and 
authority. 

I  do  know  because  of  the  efforts  of  the 
lobbyists  representing  the  railroads  that  of 


they  have  been  successful  on  many  oc- 
casions in  weakening  the  powers  of  the 
ICC. 

The  whole  northeast  corridor  of  the 
United  States  has  a  real  problem  so  far 
as  railroad  passenger  service  is  con- 
cerned. North  of  Boston,  going  all  up 
through  the  States  of  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire.  Vermont,  and  up 
through  Maine,  there  is  practically  no 
railroad  service  today.  We  find  that  on 
the  service  from  Boston  to  New  York 
under  the  old  New  Haven  system  that 
was  taken  over  by  the  Penn  Central.  91 
trains  have  been  taken  off  as  a  result 
of  the  decision  by  the  ICC  this  year  on 
which  I  beheve  they  acted  in  too  hasty  a 
manner. 

We  find  the  roadbeds  are  in  terrible 
condition.  There  are  accidents  through- 
out the  entire  Nation.  Every  day  you 
pick  up  the  papers  and  read  about  some 
freight  car  that  has  overturned  or  some 
accident  that  has  happened  because  of 
the  poor  condition  of  the  railroads. 

This  Nation  has  spent  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  on  our  highways.  They 
have  bled  our  urban  areas.  There  is  a 
.great  need  for  mass  transportation. 
There  is  a  great  need  for  providing  safe 
railroad  beds  throughout  the  entire 
country.  Tlie  railroad  beds  of  this  Nation 
are  in  a  disgraceful  condition.  The  public 
does  not  realize  the  danger  and  the 
jeopardy  involved  when  they  ride  over 
many  of  these  roads.  Some  have  not  been 
taken  care  for  the  past  25  years.  The 
New  York  Central  Railroad  recently 
spent  about  S35  million  on  the  New  York 
to  Washington  run  and  on  that  Metro- 
liner  system  the  people  are  lined  at  the 
Penn  Station  in  New  York  and  here  at 
the  Union  Station  in  Washington  waiting 
to  get  on  that  train  and  to  use  that 
service.  That  indicates  the  public  wants 
railroad  passenger  service  and  the  rail- 
roads down  through  the  years  have  done 
everything  to  discourage  them. 

I  understand  that  on  many  occasions 
before  these  trains  take  off  the  one  in 
charge  of  putting  the  cars  onto  the  train 
will  pick  out  the  dirtiest  and  the  worst 
cars  in  the  yard  and  say,  'Put  those  cars 
on  that  trip." 

They  make  sure  the  public  will  never 
use  train  service  again.  So  we  must  have 
a  whole  reappraisal  of  our  railroad  sys- 
tems in  this  countr>-.  God  help  us  if  we 
are  ever  involved  in  a  major  war  again 
such  as  World  War  n.  We  would  not  be 
able  to  transport  around  this  country 
the  troops  that  would  be  needed.  The 
railroads  have  allowed  their  equipment 
and  the  roadbed  to  go  down,  down,  and 
down,  and  It  is  about  time  that  our 
Government  concentrated  its  attention 
on  the  railroads  of  this  country.  Use  of 
the  railroads  must  be  a  part  of  the  an- 
swer to  our  urban  problems.  It  has  to  be 
the  answer  to  the  glutted  airports  of  our 
Nation  and  the  glutted  airways. 

A  solution  of  the  problem  is  the  only 
answer  we  have  in  our  effort  to  take 
millions  and  millions  of  vehicles  off  the 
highways,  vehicles  that  are  killing  over 
50,000  people  a  year  in  this  country. 

So  I  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  and  commend  him.  Let  us 
get  behind  a  bill,  a  law  that  will  help  in 
the  solution  of  the  railroad  problems 
our  country.  Let  us  get  behind  such  a 


program  the  way  we  got  behind  the 
highway  program.  We  have  cloverleafs 
underground  highways,  overground  facil- 
ities—we  have  everything.  When  we  pick 
up  the  newspapers  each  day  in  Wash- 
ington, we  observe  they  are  talking  about 
the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  and  the  need 
for  better  traasportation  here  in  the 
Washington  area. 

The  same  problem  exists  In  every 
urban  center  of  our  country.  So  it  is 
about  time  that  those  in  authority,  those 
who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
those  on  the  Interstate  and  Commerce 
Committee,  the  Secretarj-  of  Transporta- 
tion and,  yes,  the  White  House,  and  in- 
cluding the  leaders  of  both  parties,  take 
the  bull  by  the  horns  and  do  the  job  in 
this  field  that  must  be  done  in  our 
Nation, 

I  commend  the  gentleman  in  the  wen 
for  trying  to  correct  one  of  the  problems 
that  the  ICC  is  facing  in  relation  to  the 
treatment  of  passenger  cars.  Certainly 
the  ICC  should  have  power  and  authority 
in  that  field,  and  if  they  do  not  have  it 
today,  as  they  say  they  do  not.  the  Con- 
gress should  act  in  an  expeditious  man- 
ner and  get  a  lav,^  enacted  that  wo:;'d 
give  them  such  authority. 

Mr,  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentlenia.n 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  most  ,!n- 
quent  statement.  We  appreciate  \i:v 
much  his  support. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  j-ield  to  the  gentlen.an 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  \h 
Speaker,  I  agree  with  everything  that  the 
gentleman  from  Mas.sachusetts  has  so 
eloquently  said.  I  do  not  always  agree 
with  him  on  residual  oil  imports,  but  m 
this  particular  case  I  think  he  has  stated 
the  issue  ver>-  clearly.  I  would  only  ,^.dd 
this :  No  matter  what  legislation  we  i.a.s.s 
on  this  issue.  I  think  we  are  going  to  luv.e 
to  clean  out  the  Interstate  Commeice 
Commission  and  its  staff  before  we  are 
going  to  get  aggressive  protection  of  the 
public  interest. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commi.s.<;ion 
was  established  in  1887.  It  is  now  82  vea:? 
of  age.  I  suggest  that  it  has  "tired  blood  ' 
I  suggest  that  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  have  taken  a 
backward  step  in  the  kind  of  decision 
that  they  rendered  in  the  Southern 
Pacific  case.  Something  is  terribly  wrong 
with  an  agency  whose  staff  compiles  \he 
statistics,  the  arguments,  the  account- 
ing data,  and  the  other  mumbo-jiur.bo 
which  all  add  up  to  conclusions  as  to  v,  hy 
they  cannot  protect  the  public  interest 
as  Congress  has  charged  them  with 
doing. 

There  are  a  few  bright  lights  that 
are  .shining  exceptions  to  the  general :  u!e 
of  insensitivity  to  ;he  public  interest.  One 
of  these  battlers  Tor  the  public  interest 
is  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  Mrs, 
Virginia  Mae  Brown,  of  Pliny,  W.  Va  .  a 
former  member  of  the  West  Virginia 
Public  Service  Commission. 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  few  lines  from 
a  letter  in  Sunday's  Star  ty  Pierre  E. 
Dostert  that  states  this  a  little  more  elo- 
quently than  I.  He  refers  to  the  decision 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  the  Southern  Pacific  case,  and  he 
says: 
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The  decision  Itself,  and  the  clrcumstancee 
surrounding  it  establisii  beyond  any  doubt 
that  the  ICC  Is  now  nothing  more  than  an 
extension  of  the  railroad  lobby  within  the 
United  States  government. 

He  goes  on  to  indicate  that  it  is  clear 
the  public  interest  will  not  be  served  by 
only  minor  measures.  He  states: 

With  the  exception  of  Chairman  Brown 
and  Commissioner  Tierney,  who  boldly  re- 
sisted the  moves  of  the  other  commissioners 
in  the  Southern  Pacific  case,  the  remainder 
of  the  present  commissioners  should  be  leg- 
isliited   out   of  government  service 

ITie  chronic  disease  of  railroad  influence. 
which  the  commission  has  had  for  many 
years,  has  become  acute.  Only  radical  surgery 
will  rid  it  of  this  affliction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
a  1,^0  that  there  are  many  illustrations  of 
deliberate  dowTigrading  of  passenger 
service  by  the  railroads  who  then  later 
apply  for  discontinuance  of  passenger 
trains,  I  have  two  specific  ones  which 
occurred  during  the  months  of  July  and 
Auaust  in  Huntington  and  Charleston, 
W.  Va.  For  the  protection  of  railroad 
employees,  I  must  disguise  the  complete 
and  specific  details  of  the  numbers  of 
the  trains  which  I  have  here,  but  I 
would  be  glad  to  make  available  the 
numbers  of  the  trains  to  any  Member 
of  the  House,  as  well  as  the  names  of 
per.sonnel  involved. 

There  have  been  occasions  when 
loaded  trains  have  come  into  Hunting- 
ton, when  the  official  personnel  on  those 
trains  have  phoned  ahead  many,  many 
nr.ies  to  trj'  to  get  additional  coaches  and 
liave  been  told  by  the  railroad:  'No,  let 
th(^  passengers  stand." 

In  several  other  cases,  there  have  been 
situations  where  it  would  have  been  pos- 
sible, with  one  little  switch  of  a  train 
from  one  track  to  another,  to  have  seated 
all  the  passengers  or  to  make  connec- 
tions. Yet  the  railroad  has  made  passen- 
ger.'^ get  off  the  train  and  to  wait  in  a 
cold  station  for  many  hours  until  an- 
other train  comes  along.  There  are 
many,  many  other  examples  of  horror 
stones  which  have  been  detailed  in  Peter 
Lyon's  book  'To  Hell  in  a  Day  Coach." 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  Member  of  Congress 
wiio  has  testified  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  before  any 
Examiner  on  any  of  these  discontinuance 
ca.~es  knows  how  difficult  it  is,  with  a 
battei-y  of  the  railroads'  highly  paid  law- 
yers sitting  in  front,  raising  objections, 
and  cross-examining  in  an  insolent  man- 
ner in  an  attempt  to  discredit  those  pas- 
^eni;ers  who  have  legitimate  criticism  of 
railroad  service.  When  a  Member  of 
Cuiuress  comes  in  with  letters  from  his 
constituents  pointing  out  incidents  of 
deliberate  downgrading  of  service,  those 
la.'  vers  object  to  the  fact  that  this  may 
be  hearsay  testimony,  coming  from  some 
constituent,  and  they  strenuously  object 
*o  the  interjection  of  any  of  this  testi- 
mony into  the  record. 

Mr,  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  and  all  the 
Members  who  are  taking  part  in  this 
special  order.  I  think  it  is  good  for  the 
American  people. 

CXV 1697— Part  20 


However,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  heard  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  say  some- 
thing about  Members  of  Congress  ap- 
pearing to  testify  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  I  want  to  say 
I  do  not  think  anybody  in  Congress  ever 
has  testified  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  The  Inter-tate  Com- 
merce Commission  does  not  listen  to  any- 
body. We  have  to  go  before  an  examiner. 
We  have  not  had  a  Member  of  Congress 
appear  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  because  they  do  not  hear  us 
or  anybody. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  stand  corrected.  I  did  testify 
before  a  hearing  examiner.  The  inci- 
dent I  was  describing  involved  just  that 
situation  where  I  appeared  before  a 
hearing  examiner. 

Mr.  OLSEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
practicing  law  for  29  years,  and  in  all 
those  years  I  have  tried  to  appear  before 
an  outfit  like  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  never  have  I  had  such  a 
chance.  I  keep  thinking  in  my  years  of 
service  in  the  Congress  that  one  of  those 
people  will  have  to  come  in  and  appear 
here  some  day.  The  only  way  we  could 
get  to  talk  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  to  be  a  part  of  the  railroad 
lobby. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  should 
never  have  given  the  power  away  in  1887, 
That  was  a  terrible  decision.  It  is  time 
we  repealed  some  of  that  grant  of  power 
and  took  that  authority  back  here.  This 
is  what  would  happen  if  we  have  a  postal 
corporation.  It  would  be  the  same  thing. 
Never  again  would  the  people  ever  have 
a  chance  to  be  heard  if  we  do  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  only  two  places 
in  Government  where  people  are  heard, 
and  one  is  the  Congress  and  one  is  the 
courts.  Never  do  the  commissions  listen 
to  the  people.  They  send  those  who  tes- 
tify before  a  hearing  examiner,  and 
that  is  all  you  get  from  the  commissions. 
But  in  Congress  somebody  has  to  be 
there,  and  some  Congressman  has  to  sit 
in  the  hearing,  and  in  the  courts,  a  judi- 
cial officer  has  to  be  there. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington yield  further? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia, 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  I  am  a  supporter  of 
the  postal  corporation,  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  bring  an 
additional  thought  to  mind.  The  Post  Of- 
fice Department  has  not  contributed  to 
the  solution  of  the  railroad  passenger 
service  problem  one  bit.  and  in  fact  has 
exacerbated  the  problem  by  taking  the 
mail  off  trains.  When  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment takes  the  mail  off  the  passenger 
trains,  it  has  several  effects:  First,  it 
slows  down  the  delivery  of  the  mail, 
which  cannot  be  sorted  en  route:  and 
second,  it  gives  the  railroads  a  further 
excuse  to  claim  loss  of  revenue  and  apply 
for  discontinuance  of  passenger  trains. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  truth  be  com- 
pletely known,  I  would  be  willing  to 
wager  that  there  has  been  collusion  be- 
tween the  railroads  and  the  Post  Office 
Department  concerning  taking  mail  off. 
Often  it  is  difficult  to  conclude  which 


comes  first,  the  chicken  or  the  egg.  The 
railroad  may  want  to  take  off  a  passen- 
ger train,  and  starts  to  make  rumbling 
noises  that  portend  some  effort  to  cut  off 
a  tram.  Then  the  Post  Office  Department 
comes  along  and  claims  that  since  there 
is  danger  that  the  railroad  might  discon- 
tinue a  particular  passenger  train,  per- 
haps it  might  be  well  for  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  take  the  mail  off  the  train 
in  question,  then  the  railroad  runs  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
claims:  'Look,  we  are  losing  all  this 
revenue  because  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  taking  the  mail  off  the  train.  " 
This  is  a  real  slick  operation  which  hap- 
pens so  fast  that  the  public  is  left  gazing 
in  disbelief  at  the  card  sharks  and  mar- 
veling at  the  slight  of  hand,  but  unable 
to  do  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  conclude 
my  remarks  by  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  the  full  text  of  the  letter 
from  Pierre  E.  Dostert  in  the  Sunday 
Star  of  September  21,  as  well  as  the  text 
of  an  article  on  Commissioner  Tierney 
and  the  dissenting  opinion.^  of  Chairman 
Brown  and  Commissioner  Tierney  in  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  case.  These 
dissenting  opinioris  .':et  forth  very  clearly 
the  fact  that  the  railroads  of  this  Nation 
have  deliberately  downgraded  passenger 
service  and  have  by  one  trick  or  an- 
other attempted  to  discourage  passengers 
from  using  the  trains, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  applaud  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  for  his  construc- 
tive efforts  to  remedy  the  situation 

I  would  merely  suggest  that  we  need 
even  more  thorough  housecleaning  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be- 
yond the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letters,  article,  and  dissenting 
opinions  referred  to  follow: 

[Prom  the  "Washington  (D.Ci   Sunday  Star, 
Sept,  21.  19691 

ICC    AND    THE    SOtTTHERN     PACIFIC 

Sir-  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
and  consider  the  decision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  deahng  with  the  ade- 
quacy of  passenger  services  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  The  decision  itself,  with  the 
circumstances  surrounding  it,  establish  be- 
yond any  doubt  that  the  ICC  is  now  nothing 
more  than  an  extension  of  the  railroad  lobby 
within  the  United  States  government  Sev- 
eral aspects  of  the  proceeding  merit  at- 
tention 

The  Southern  Pacific  case  was  filed  in  1966. 
The  railroad  was  charged  with  deliberately 
downgrading  Its  passenger  service  in  order 
to  drive  the  public  away  with  the  ultimate 
goal  of  discontinuance  of  such  service  A 
hearing  examiner  sustained  the  charges  In 
April  1968  and  ordered  that  the  railroad 
restore  Its  service  to  its  former  quality 

The  matter  then  went  to  the  commission, 
where  it  sat  for  17  months  It  was  only  when 
the  ICC  was  threatened  by  the  suggestion 
of  getting  an  injunction  compelling  a  ruling 
by  the  commissioners  that  they  acted  The 
decision  has  a  printed  date  of  December  10, 
1969.  Indicating  that  the  commlsslonerE  had 
intended  to  sit  on  the  case  for  three  more 
months — this  was  crossed  out  and  Septem- 
ber 12,  1969,  written  in  by  hand 

The  commissioners  held  that  they  had  no 
Jurisdiction  over  paasenger  train  service,  a 
conclusion  that  is  demonstrably  and  patently 
false.  Mora  imix>rtant,  they  asked  Congresfi 
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for  additional  authority  In  order  to  regiUate 
the  quality  of  passenger  service  (even  though 
they  already  have  the  authority ) .  In  request- 
ing this,  the  commissioners  Indicate  that 
they  will  only  regixiate  quality  when  a  rall- 
ro«ul  can  make  a  profit,  real  or  Imaginary, 
out  of  passenger  service.  They  go  on  to  dis- 
cuss the  need  for  governmental  subsidies  for 
passenger  service. 

In  their  decision,  the  commissioners  allude 
to  a  report  of  the  ICC  issued  recently  In 
which  the  commission  found  that  the  rail- 
roads have  totally  falsified  and  exaggerated 
their  losses  from  passenger  service.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  commissioners  seek  to 
promote  the  subsidy  sought  by  the  railroads 
to  compensate  for  their  partially  falsified 
losses.  This  Is  nothing  less  than  blatant  In- 
tellectual dishonesty. 

The  Star  recently  reported  extensively  on 
the  acceptance  of  free  travel  and  accomoda- 
tions by  ICC  personnel  from  the  railroads.  It 
was  only  in  the  face  of  this  publicity  that 
this  practice  was  reluctantly  discontinued  by 
order  of  the  commission.  One  does  not  need 
a  legal  education  to  conclude  that  the  prac- 
tice should  never  have  been  permitted  in  the 
first  place 

Thf  xallroads  are  now  actively  lobbying  In 
f^ongr^gs  to  rush  through  a  subsidy  program 
to  underwrite  continued  passenger  service. 
The  actions  and  timing  of  the  commissioners 
in  the  Southern  Pacific  case  indicate  that 
they  seek  to  actively  assist  the  railroads  In 
obtaining  this  goal. 

Congress  now  has  before  It  a  bill  to  effect 
some  minor  changes  In  the  ICC.  Based  upon 
the  performance  of  the  present  commission- 
ers. It  is  clear  that  the  public  interest  will 
not  be  served  by  only  minor  measures.  With 
the  exception  of  Chairman  Brown  and  Com- 
missioner Tlerney.  who  boldly  resisted  the 
moves  of  the  other  commissioners  in  the 
Southern  Pacific  case,  the  remainder  of  the 
present  commissioners  should  be  legislated 
out  of  government  service. 

The  chronic  disease  of  railroad  Influence, 
which  the  commission  has  had  for  many 
years,  has  become  acute  Only  radical  surgery 
will  rid  it  of  this  affliction. 

Pierre  E.  Dostert. 

fProm  the  Washington  (DC.)    Post 
Sept.  23,  1969] 
Member  Blames  ICC,  Rails  for  Poor  Pas- 
senger  SERVICE 
(By  William  H.  Jones) 

A  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  yesterday  blamed  his  fellow 
commissioners  and  the  nation's  railroads 
for  permitting  the  deterioration  of  railway 
passenger  service. 

In  a  dissent  to  the  ICC's  7-to-2  ruling  on 
Sept.  12  that  the  commission  lacked  au- 
thority to  enforce  minimum  standards  of 
rail  passenger  service.  Commissioner  and 
former  Chairman  Paul  J.  Tlerney  said  the 
agency  "presently  has  Jurisdiction"  and 
that  it  Is  "now  painfully  clear  that  some 
carriers  have  abandoned  any  pretense  of 
reeponsibility  to  rail  passengers." 

Chairman  Virginia  Mae  Brown  also  dis- 
sented In  the  case  brought  to  the  ICC  by 
five    southwestern    states    which    contended 


Congress'  Intention  that  tills  agency  should 
be  Impotent  to  enforce  such  duties."  Tlerney 
concluded. 

The  commissioner's  dissent,  released  yes- 
terday, came  on  the  eve  of  three  days  of 
Senate  hearings  on  the  subject  of  national 
railroad  problems,  during  which  leglelatlon 
specifically  ordering  the  ICC  to  regulate  rall- 
serrice  standards  will  be  considered. 

Sen.  Vance  Hartke  iD-Ind.)  this  morn- 
ing will  open  hearings  of  his  Senate  Com- 
merce subcommittee  on  surface  transporta- 
tion with  a  call  for  major  legflslation  this 
year  to  deal  with  the  US.  rail  crisis.  Before 
his  subcommittee  are  at  least  eight  bills. 
Some  drafts  call  for  studies  of  national 
transportation  needs  and  one  bill — supported 
by  the  rail  Industry — calls  for  direct  federal 
subsidies  to  railroads  to  finance  money-los- 
ing passenger  operations  that  are  required 
by  the  ICC  to  be  continued  as  a  public  need. 

The  ICC,  which  has  called  for  congres- 
sional action  to  prevent  total  elimination  of 
long-distance  trains  within  a  few  years, 
is  expected  to  ask  today  for  legislation  grant- 
ing the  agency  authority  to  regulate  mini- 
mum standards  of  rail  service. 

A  group  of  40  congressmen,  a  number  of 
senators  and  the  two  dissenting  members  of 
the  ICC  In  the  Southern  Pacific  case  believe 
the  Commission  already  has  such  authority. 
The  ICC  majority,  while  rejecting  that  posi- 
tion, did  call  for  legislation  on  the  subject. 
The  40  congressman,  led  by  Rep.  Brock 
Adams  (D-Wash.)  have  already  Introduced 
a  bill  In  the  House  to  authorize  such  Juris- 
diction. 

Among  the  witnesses  at  today's  subcom- 
mittee session  will  be  Sens.  Prank  E.  Moss 
(D-Utah),  Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr.  (D-N.J.) 
and  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs  (D-Md.) ,  Rep  Adams, 
and  the  ICC  chairman,  Mrs.  Brown. 


Dissenting  Opinion  of  Chairman  Brown 
I  dissent.  While  recognizing  that  the  ma- 
jority has  expressed  in  this  report  only  those 
legalistic  concepts  which  serve  its  purpose, 
I  see  no  reason  to  counter  with  a  contrary 
legal  viewpoint.  To  do  so  would  only  further 
shroiud  the  Jurisdictional  issue  In  an  enigma- 
tic dilemma. 

I  am  content  to  state  that  after  an  ex- 
hauBilve  examination  of  the  law  and  a  most 
careful  and  deliberate  consideration  of  the 
PKjwers  delegated  by  Congress  to  the  Commis- 
sion, it  is  my  opinion  that  within  the  four 
corners  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  there 
are  appropriate  statutory  provisions  which, 
when  read  in  pari  materia,  empower  this 
Commission  to  assert  Jurisdiction  In  this  pro- 
ceeding and  to  determine  the  substantive 
question  raised  in  the  instant  complaint  as 
to  the  adequacy  of  rail  passenger  service. 


Dissenting  Opinion  op  Commissioner 

TiERNEY 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  the  majority 

that  Federal  Jurisdiction  over  the  quality  of 

Intercity    rail    passenger    service    is    clearly 

neceesary.  Unlike  the  majority,  I  believe  that 

this   agency   presently   has   Jurisdiction   and 

need  not  request  congressional  aid. 

The  rapid  decline  in  the  quantity  of  rail 

thai-   th«   <ar,„tv,»,r,    Do„.«      u   ^    ^  \.^     ~r^~      passenger  service   needs   no   documentation. 

rintl^»Hfr       T         ^^"^  ^^  deliberately     Long-distance  passenger  operations  have  been 

do^graded   service   on    its   Sunset   Limited      pared  to  the  bone.  This  country  has  reached 


between  New  Orleans  and  Los  Angeles. 

"A  remedy  for  the  poor  quality  of  exist- 
ing rail  service  haa  been  sought  from  this 
commission."  Tlerney  said,  and  "by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  majority,  the  public  must  now 
look  elsewhere  for  heli>— «lther  to  the  Con- 
gress or  to  the  courts." 

He  said  that  the  nation's  railroads  "can 
control"  the  adequacy  of  existing  service, 
"yet  It  la  painfully  clear  tha,t  some  trains  are 
being  operated  so  as  to  force  the  public  to 
desert  rail  travel.  The  majority  contends  the 
commission  cannot  prevent  the  railroads 
from  abandoning  their  fundamental  duties 
as  common  carriers. 

"It   is   inconceivable   to   me   that   it   was 


the  point  where  only  massive  and  immediate 
changes  in  governmental  and  carrier  policies 
can  preserve  even  a  minimal  nationwide  sys- 
tem of  passenger  service. 

In  a  period  when  Journalists  are  regularly 
writing  in  nostalgic  fashion  about  the  even- 
tual extinction  of  the  long-haul  passenger 
train,  the  present  value  of  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice has  been  drastically  discounted.  I  cannot 
fault  the  majority  for  underscoring  the  rela- 
tive decline  of  rail  passenger  operations.  But 
at  the  same  time,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
significant  service  that  is  still  provided  by 
the  passenger  train. 

In  1968,  295.6  million  passengers  moved 
over  the  rails  In  the  United  States.  They  have 


traveled  13  3  billion  miles.  Despite  the  abrupt 
declines  in  intercity  rail  operations  over  the 
past  few  years,  more  than  two-thirds  of  these 
passenger-miles— nearly  9  billion— are  .still 
attributable  to  noncommutatlon  traffic-  The 
value  and  use  of  intercity  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice  cannot  be  cavalierly  confined  to  those  who 
cannot  drive,  those  who  cannot  get  a  plane 
or  bus  ticket,  and  those  who  are  unable  to 
fly.  Railroads  still  provide  more  than  10  per- 
cent  of  all  Intercity  for-hlre  passenger  traf- 
fic In  this  country. 

The  rising  expenses  of  passenger  service  and 
the  decline  In  patronage  have  led  to  mount- 
ing losses.  These  losses  have.  In  turn,  resulted 
In  more  train  discontinuances.  Most  carrier 
attempts  to  cut  expenses  have  been  limited 
to  service  reductions.  One  can  accept  the  in- 
evitability of  some  reductions  in  the  quality 
of  service  as  the  product  of  the  reasonable 
contraction  of  the  rail  passenger  network. 
However,  It  is  now  painfully  clear  that  some 
carriers  have  abandoned  any  pretense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  rail  passengers. 

Many  eastern  rail  commuters  are  openly 
complaining  that  the  condition  of  the  cars  on 
some  trains  ranges  from  bad  to  terrible.  Tliey 
argue  that  coaches  are  hot  in  the  summer  and 
cold  in  the  winter,  but  that  the  affinity  of  the 
trains  for  operating  behind  schedule  seems  to 
show  no  seasonal  preferences. 

The  rail  commuter  Is  not  alone  in  his 
plight.  Rail  passengers  on  certain  intercity 
trains  are  not  faring  much  better. 

In  1966.  the  Commission  found  that  the 
Southern  Pacific  had  continued  to  discourage 
use  of  two  of  its  trains  operating  through 
New  Mexico  and  .Arizona  and  had  "intensified 
Its  efforts  In  that  direction."' 

Five  months  later  the  Commission  found 
that  the  same  carrier  had  also  been  attempt- 
ing to  discourage  travel  on  its  San  Francisco 
to  Portland  trains.' 

In  1968,  we  found  that  train  service  from 
Ogden  to  San  Francisco  was  "more  likely  to 
drive  passengers  away  than  to  attract  any- 
one."* The  protesting  passengers  were  less 
dipolmatlc.  They  found  the  cars  dirty,  the 
food  poor,  the  service  bad  and  the  employees 
discourteous." 

Discouraging  intercity  travelers  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  carrier.'  Numerous  allega- 
tions of  Inadequate  ser\-ice  has  been  made 
In  cases  pending  before  this  Commission. 

The  Commission  has  warned  that  neither 
the  deficit  nature  nor  the  uncertain  future 
of  Intercity  passenger  service  eliminate  the 
carriers'  responsibility  to  provide  reasonable 
service  that  the  public  requires.-  Such  ad- 
monitions have  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  While 
the  Commission  has  refused  to  approve  any 
discontinuances  where  the  carriers  have  pur- 
posefully downgraded  their  service  without 
regard  to  public  need,  these  denials  have 
not  stopped  the  deterioration  of  rail  pas- 
senger service.  Although  it  is  recognized  that 
air  travel  and  the  Interstate  highway  ivs- 
tem  have  made  inroads  on  rail  passeriger 
business,  the  recent  decline  is  also  attnb-j- 
table  to  the  railroads'  growing  reputation 
for  dreary  terminals,  late  trains,  apathetic 
employees  and  poorly  maintained  equipment 
Even  those  railroads  who  have  tried  to  mam- 
tain  decent  operations  find  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  maintain  adequate  patronage  as 
a  result  of  this  image. 

I.     JURISDICTION     OVER    THE    ADEQUACY    OF 
RAIL     PASSENGER    SERVICE 

In  such  an  environment,  the  Commission 
no  longer  can  deny,  as  It  did  In  I960,-  that 
Federal  regulation  is  not  essential.  The  ma- 
jority does,  however,  persist  in  upholding  the 
Commission's  traditional  position  that  it  can- 
not require  the  carriers  to  provide  reason- 
able standards  of  service. 

The  majority's  opinion  also  seems  to  be 
bottomed  on  a  reiteration  of  the  Commis- 
sion's presentations  to  Congress  and  Its  inter- 
pretations of  court  opimons  in  supjxjrt  of 
this  conclusion  to  Justify  the  past. 


In  my  opinion,  the  majority  has  misin- 
terpreted the  court  decisions  and  misapplied 
the  Commission's  rulings.  I,  therefore,  find 
myself  seriously  at  odds  with  the  appraisal 
that  the  examination  of  the  pertinent  stat- 
utes was  conducted  "in  meticulous  detail." 
Carriers  admit  that  they  have  a  common 
law  respKjnsiblUly  to  provide  reasonably  ade- 
quate service  and  this  duty  is  lncorp>orated 
in  section  1(4)  of  the  act.  The  majority  agree, 
but  abrogate,  unfortunately  and  unneces- 
sarily In  my  Judgment,  any  responsibility 
to  enforce  that  duty  and  Insist  on  resort  to 
the  courts. 

In  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  Commis- 
sion does  not  have  the  power  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  section  1(4),  the  majority  val- 
iantly searches  for  support. 

The  lynchpln  of  the  majority's  argument 
that  the  Commission  cannot  enforce  the  duty 
of  the  railroads  to  provide  adequate  service 
on  the  passenger  trains  which  they  oi>erate 
is  its  Interpretation  of  United  States  v.  Penn- 
sylvania R.R.  Co.,  242  U.S.  208  (1916)." 

Overlooked  In  the  selective  quotations 
from  this  Supreme  Court  decision  Is  the  fact 
that  the  Issue  there  was  whether  the  Com- 
mission could  require  the  carrier  to  buy  or 
provide  additional  tank  cars  under  section 
1(4),  not  whether  the  Commission  had  power 
over  the  general  equipment  of  the  carrier. 

The  very  first  paragraph  of  the  court's 
opinion  states  at  page  217: 

"The  question  in  the  case  Is,  has  the  Com- 
mission the  Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the 
order?  It  Is  not  denied  that  the  Commission 
has  power  over  the  general  equipment  of  a 
carrier.  •   •    •" 

The  defendant  argued  that  the  act  neither 
Imposed  upon  carriers  the  obligation  to  buy 
additional  tank  cars  (which  were  specialized 
equipment  primarily  owned  by  shippers)  nor 
Invested  the  Commission  with  the  power  to 
require  the  purchase  of  additional  tank  cars. 
Even  the  syllabus  of  the  court's  opinion 
contains  the  same  distinction  at  page  209: 
"Without  attempting  to  define  the  meas- 
ure of  the  carrier's  duty  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  shippers  by  adding  in  quantity  or  kind  to 
its  car  equipment,  held,  that  neither  by  the 
Act  of  1887  nor  the  amendatory  Act  of  1906 
did  Congress  Intend  that  the  enforcement  of 
such  duty  might  be  compelled  by  orders  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission."  [Em- 
phasis added.] 

The  court  proceeded  to  emphasize  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Commission's  power 
over  general  equipment  and  over  the  pro- 
vision of  additional  cars  throughout  Its 
opinion." 

The  Interpretation  of  the  Pennsylvania 
case  now  espoused  by  the  majority  suggests 
that  despite  the  recognized  duties  of  the 
carrier  to  furnish  reasonably  adequate  serv- 
ice with  Its  existing  equipment,  the  public's 
only  recourse  Is  to  the  courts.  However,  in 
Trojan  Scrap  Iron  Corp.  v.  Boston  &  M.  R. 
270  ICC.  727.  729,  (1948),  the  Commission, 
Division  3.  said: 

Defendant  contends  that  this  Commis- 
sion is  without  Jurisdiction  to  order  the  op- 
eration sought.  It  regards  the  Front  Street 
track  as  an  Indejjendent  railroad,  owned 
neither  by  defendant  nor  by  complainants, 
and  points  out  that  we  have  no  Jurisdiction 
to  order  one  railroad  to  operate  over  another 
railroad.  In  United  States  v.  Pennsylvania 
R  Co.  242  U.S.  208.  the  Court  held  that  this 
Commission  was  without  Jurisdiction  to 
order  a  railroad  company  to  equip  Itself 
With  tank  cars  and  to  provide  and  furnish 
transportation  therewith.  Defendant  points 
ou:  that  the  foregoing  decision  has  been  cited 
with  approval  as  establishing  a  precedent 
that  this  Commission  Is  without  Jurisdiction 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  section  1(4)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  See.  for  ex- 
ample, C.  S.  Wells  &  Sons  v.  Chicago  B.  &  Q. 
•R  Co..  161  I.C.C.  145.  Section  1(4)  makes 
It  the  duty  of  every  common  carrier  to  pro- 
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vide  and  furnish   transportation  upon  rea- 
sonable request  therefor. 

"The  Jurisdictional  issue  will  be  deter- 
mined first.  The  Issue  In  United  States  v. 
Pennsylvania  R.  Co.,  supra,  was  whether  or 
not  this  Commission  had  Jurisdiction  to  or- 
der a  carrier  to  equip  Itself  with  special 
equipment  to  provide  transportation.  The 
opinion  stated,  page  217:  It  Is  not  denied 
that  the  Commission  has  power  over  the 
general  equipment  of  the  carrier,  •  •  *.'  The 
Issue  determined  by  the  Court  was  whether 
or  not  the  provision  In  section  1(4)  'to  pro- 
vide and  furnish  transportation.'  meant  that 
a  carrier  could  also  be  compelled  by  this 
Commission  to  obtain  equipment  with  which 
to  furnish  transportation.  The  holding  %cas 
in  the  negative,  but  there  is  no  logical  in- 
ference therefrom  that  this  Commission  is 
without  jurisdiction  to  order  a  carrier  to 
provide  and  furnish  transportation  icith  its 
general  equipment  if  the  duty  to  perform 
such  transportation  is  clearly  established." 
[Emphasis  added.] 

This  language  is  clear  and  accurate.  The 
majority  opinion  cannot  summarily  disown 
the  impact  of  this  decision  by  simply  stat- 
ing: ■■•  •  •  it  contains  an  egregious  error  in 
the  citation  of  language  out  of  context." 

More  recently,  the  entire  Commission  had 
occasion  to  construe  the  provisions  of  part 
II  of  the  act,  which  are  comparable  to  sec- 
lion  1(4).  In  Galveston  Truck  <t  Line  Corp. 
v.  Ada  Motor  Lines,  Inc.,  73  M.C.C.  617  1 1957) , 
the  Commission  had  before  It  a  complaint  of 
a  motor  carrier  that  certain  connecting  lines, 
the  drivers  of  which  refused  to  cross  picket 
lines  at  the  complainant's  terminals,  were 
falling  to  observe  the  statutory  requirement 
of  section  216(b)  of  the  act''  that  they 
render  reasonably  adequate  transportation 
services.  The  Commission,  at  page  626,  said: 
"We  think  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  imposes  upon  com- 
mon carriers  by  motor  vehicle  subject  to  our 
Jurisdiction  the  clear  and  unmistakable  duty 
to  provide  adequate  service,  equipment,  and 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  property 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  within  the 
scope  of  their  holdings  out  to  the  public, 
and  that  they  are  obligated  to  accept  and 
transport  all  freight  offered  to  them  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  their  pub- 
lished tariffs.  This  duty  is  almost  an  abso- 
lute one;  and.  If  the  public  is  to  be  ade- 
quately protected,  common  carriers  must  be 
held  strictly  accountable  for  Its  performance. 
■    ♦   •"  [Emphasis  added  ] 

The  Commission  found  the  motor  carriers 
had  %-lolated  the  act  and  entered  an  order 
"requiring  defendants  to  cease  and  desist, 
and  thereafter  to  refrain  and  abstain,  from 
the  practices  herein  found  to  have  been 
unlawful  and  In  violation  of  the  terms,  con- 
ditions, and  limitations  of  their  certificates." 
Two  more  considerations  underscore  the 
weakness  of  the  majority's  contention  that 
the  Commission  lacks  the  power  to  enforce 
the  statutory  obligation  of  carriers  to  render 
reasonably  adequate  transportation  services. 
First,  the  Commission  in  the  Galveston  case 
asserted  Jurisdiction  though  some  courts 
earlier  had  entertained  actions  against  motor 
carriers  for  their  failure  to  observe  what  was 
found  to  be  their  common  law  duty  to  render 
service.  See,  for  example.  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co.  V.  Northern  Pacific  Term.  Co.,  128  F. 
Supp.  475  iD.  Ore.  1953).  Second,  the  Com- 
mission's Galveston  decision  was  cited  with 
approval  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Carpen- 
ters' Union  v.  Labor  Board.  357  U.S.  93,  109 
(1958).  Indeed,  the  Supreme  Court  specifi- 
cally noted  that  the  Commission  in  the 
Galveston  case  sought  not  "to  determine,  as 
an  abstract  matter,  the  legality  of  hot  cargo 
clauses,  but  only  to  enforce  whatever  duty 
was  imposed  on  the  carriers  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  their  certificates."  [Em- 
phasis added.] 

Finally,  the  majority's  reading  of  the 
Pennsylvania  case  fails  to  recognize  that  the 
court  carefully  distlnifulshed  Its  earlier  cases 


dealing  with  Federal  and  Commission  Juris- 
diction over  car  service. 

Among  these  cases  were  Chicago.  Rock  Is- 
land and  Pacific  Railway  Company  v  Hard- 
wick  Farmers  Elevator  Company.  226  US.  426 
(1913),  an  action  upon  a  Minnesota  statute 
requiring  railroads  to  furnish  ears  within 
prescribed  periods  of  time  The  principal  is- 
sue in  that  case  was  whether  the  Minnesota 
statute  was  a  reasonable  exercise  of  State 
power  in  the  absence  of  action  by  Congress 
on  the  subject  of  the  delivery,  when  called 
for,  of  cars  to  be  used  in  interstate  traffic 
The  Supreme  Court  concluded  that  the  Con- 
gress by  the  enactment  of  the  Hepburn  Act. 
amending  what  Is  now  section  1(4)  of  the 
act.  had  preempted  the  area.  At  226  U.S  434, 
it  said: 

"The  purpose  of  Congress  to  specifically 
impK)£e  a  duty  upon  a  carrier  in  re«i>ect  to  the 
furnishing  of  cars  for  Interstate  traffic  is 
of  course  by  these  provisions  ]  section  1(4)] 
clearly  declared.  That  Congress  was  specially 
concerning  itself  with  that  subject  is  further 
shown  by  a  proviso  inserted  to  supplement 
6  1  of  the  original  act  imposing  the  duty 
under  certain  circumstances  to  furnish 
switch  connections  for  Interstate  traffic, 
whereby  it  Is  specifically  declared  that  the 
common  carrier  making  such  connections 
shall  furnish  cars  for  the  movement  of  such 
traffic  to  the  best  of  Its  ability  -without  dls- 
crlrmnatlon  In  favor  of  or  against  any  such 
shipper.'  Not  only  is  there  then  a  specific 
duty  Imposed  to  furnish  cars  for  Interstate 
traffic  upon  reasonable  requests  therefor,  but 
other  applicable  sections  of  the  Act  to  Reeu- 
late  Commerce  give  remedies  for  the  viola- 
tion of  that  duty   " 

The  Commission's  decisions  following  the 
enactment  of  the  Hepburn  Act  in  1906  and 
before  the  passage  of  the  Esch  Car  Service 
Act  in  1917.  assumed  that  what  is  now  sec- 
tion 1(4)  of  the  act  imposed  upon  the  car- 
riers an  obligation  to  render  an  adequate 
car  service  and  conferred  upon  the  Commis- 
sion Jurisdiction  to  regulate  the  qualltv  of 
rail  service.  In  Brook-Rauch  Mill  .f  Elevator 
Co.  v.  St.  Louis.  I.M.  rf  S.  Ry.  Co  21  ICC 
651.  654   11911).  the  Commission  said: 

"We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  refusal 
by  defendants  to  furnish  a  car  for  the  out- 
bound movement  of  the  shipment  in  ques- 
tion amounted  to  a  failure  to  furnish  trans- 
portation as  required  by  the  provisions  of 
section  1  of  the  act  It  was  their  duty  to 
furnish  such  transportation  and  as  part 
thereof  to  supply  the  necessary  services  In 
connection  with  the  transfer  In  transit  of 
the  shipment.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
their  refusal  to  do  so  was  the  occasion  of  an- 
noyance and  expense  to  complainant,  and 
operated  to  Its  prejudice.  In  this  view  we  do 
not  doubt  that  complainant's  petition  pre- 
sents a  case  within  our  Jurisdiction  "" 

Finally.  In  the  leading  case  Car  Supply  In- 
vestigation. 42  ICC  657  (1917).  a  decision 
rendered  after  the  Pennsylvania  case,  the 
Commission  found  the  raliroad's  car  service 
rules  to  be  unlawful  and  prescribed  car  serv- 
ice rules  of  Its  own  While  the  question  of 
the  Commission's  Jurisdiction  to  enter  an 
order  requiring  the  carriers  to  observe  rea- 
sonable car  service  rules  was  not  squarely 
before  the  Commission,  the  Commission,  at 
page  674.  addressed  Itself  to  that  issue,  as 
follows: 

"It  is  clear  that  the  entry  of  a  formal  order 
is  necessary  to  i>rotect  shippers,  consignees, 
and  the  general  public,  but  not  less  Is  it  nec- 
essary to  protect  those  carriers  which  have 
sent  foreign  cars  home  in  obedience  to  the 
direction  at  the  hearing  but  which  have  not 
received  their  own  cars  from  other  lines.  It 
would  Indeed  be  an  anomaly  If  certain  car- 
riers could  with  impunity  violate  section  1 
by  failure  to  observe  reasonable  rules  for  the 
exchange,  interchange,  and  return  of  cars.' 
and  by  so  doing  prevent  other  carriers  from 
furnishing  the  transportation  upon  reason- 
able request  which  is  required  by  the  same 
section." 
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It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  Com- 
mission asserted  at  least  a  measure  of  regu- 
latory Jurisdiction  over  railroad  services  un- 
der section  1(4)  of  the  act.  long  before  the 
enactment  of  the  Esch  Car  Service  Act.  and 
that  the  limitation  of  that  legislation,  con- 
ferring Jurisdiction  upon  the  Commission 
only  with  respect  to  "cars  used  In  the  trans- 
portation of  property."  Is  not  In  any  way  a 
restriction  upon  the  Commission's  Jurisdic- 
tion under  section  1(4)  of  the  act  On  the 
contrary,  the  Esch  Car  Service  Act  was  de- 
signed to  "remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  powers 
of  the  Commission"  '^  and  may  be  said  to  be 
merely  declarative  of  the  Jurisdiction,  at  least 
as  to  "cars  used  In  the  transportation  of 
property,"  previously  asserted  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  majority  attempts  to  buttress  Its  view 
of  the  Commission's  inability  to  enforce  sec- 
tion 1(4)  by  analogy  to  sections  1(18)  and 
13a.  They  cite  Poicell  v.  United  States,  300 
US  276  (1937).  as  support  for  an  asserted 
Inability  to  enforce  (under  section  12(1)) 
section  1  ( 18 1 .  which  provides  for  Commission 
apprGv;il  over  abandonments  and  extensions 
of  rail  lines.  The  majority's  reliance  on  that 
case  Is  entirely  misplaced.  That  case  makes 
clear^yjat,  but  for  the  express  grant  of  ex- 
.cluslv^  Jurisdiction  to  the  courts  made  by 
section  1(20).  the  requirements  of  section  1 
( 18)  wovUd  be  enforced  by  the  Commission. 

Reliance  upon  the  limited  Jurisdiction  con- 
ferred upon  the  Commission  by  section  13a 
(It  as  an  indication  of  our  Inability  to  use 
section  12(1)  to  enforce  all  the  provisions  of 
part  I  has  little  weight.  Here  too.  the  limits 
of  our  enforcement  powers  are  defined  by  the 
specific  language  of  the  statute  Moreover, 
this  section  concerns  the  discontinuance  of 
service,  not  the  reasonableness  of  existing 
service. 

Part  II  of  the  act — section  20e(a) — con- 
tains comparable  provisions  relating  to  pro- 
hibitions against  motor  carriers  engaging  In 
operations  without  a  certificate.  And  al- 
though no  specific  section  of  part  n  in- 
structs the  Commission  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  section  206(a)  or  to  enter  cease  and 
desist  orders,  such  enforcement  is  common- 
place. 

Implicit  in  the  majority's  report  is  the  con- 
cept that  the  provisions  of  the  act  fall  into 
two  categories:  (1)  those  that  specify  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  carriers;  and  (2) 
those  that  specify  the  responsibilities  and 
powers  of  the  Commission.  I  can  find  no  such 
division  In  the  regulatory  scheme  and  attach 
little  significance  to  the  fact  that  the  act 
does  not  speciflcallv  charge  the  Commission 
with  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  the  re- 
quirements of  .section  1(4)  of  the  act,  beyond 
the  general  admonition  of  section  12(1)  that 
the  Commission  "execute  and  enforce"  the 
provisions  of  this  part. 

An  assertion  of  lack  of  power  specifically 
delegated  to  the  Commission  was  made  in 
American  Trucking  Assns.  v.  U.S.,  344  U.S. 
298.  309-310  (1953).  in  which  the  Supreme 
C-r.irt  said: 

"All  urge  upon  us  the  f.xt  that  nowhere  In 
the  Act  is  there  an  express  delegation  of  pow- 
er to  control,  r?gulats  or  affect  leasing  prac- 
tices, and  it  is  further  Insisted  that  in  each 
separate  provision  of  the  Act  granting  regula- 
tory authority  there  is  no  direct  implication 
of  such  power.  Cur  function,  however,  does 
not  stop  with  a  sectlon-by-section  search  for 
the  phrase  'regulation  of  leasing  practices' 
amang  the  literal  words  of  the  statutory  pro- 
visions. As  a  m.itter  of  principle,  we  might 
agree  with  appsllants'  contentions  if  we 
thought  it  a  reasonable  canon  of  interpreta- 
tion that  the  draftsmen  of  acts  delegating 
agency  powers,  as  a  practical  and  realistic 
matter,  can  or  do  include  specific  considera- 
tion of  every  evil  sought  to  be  corrected.  But 
no  great  acquaintance  with  practical  affairs 
is  required  to  know  that  such  prescience, 
either  in  fact  or  in  the  minds  of  Congress, 
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does  not  exist.  National  Broadcasting  Co.  v. 
United  States,  319  U.S.  190.  219-220:  Phelps 
Dodge  Corp.  v.  Labor  Board,  313  U.S.  177,  193- 
194.  Its  very  absence,  moreover,  is  precisely 
one  of  the  reasons  why  regulatory  agencies 
such  as  the  Commission  are  created,  for  it  is 
the  fond  hope  of  their  authors  that  they 
bring  to  their  work  the  expert's  familiarity 
with  industry  conditions  which  members  of 
the  delegating  legislatures  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  possess.  United  States  v.  Pennsyl- 
vania R.  Co..  323  U.S.  812  " 

The  obligation  Imposed  upon  railroads  by 
section  1(4)  to  render  reasonably  adequate 
transportation  services  is  not  unlike  the  re- 
quirement of  section  3(4)  that  they  shall  not 
disorlmlnate  between  connecting  lines.  The 
Commission  under  the  act  Is  no  more  specifi- 
cally charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing 
.section  3(4)  than  it  is  with  the  obligation 
to  enforce  section  1(4).  and  yet  the  courts 
have  held  that  the  Commission  has  an  affirm- 
ative duty  to  eliminate  discriminatory  treat- 
ment no  matter  what  form  it  may  take. 
Western  Pac.  R.  Co.  v.  United  States.  382 
U.S.  237  (1965).  Arrow  Transportation  Co.  v. 
United  States,  176  P.  Supp.  411  (N.D.  Ala. 
1959).  aff'd  mem.,  361  V3.  353  (1960). 

Previous  Commission  decisions  that  had 
lacked  authority  over  the  quality  of  pas- 
senger service  stems  from  a  common  source. 
Wisconsin  R.  Commission  v.  Chicago  A-  N.W. 
Ry.  Co..  87  I.C.C.  195  (1925).  In  "that  case, 
the  Wisconsin  Commission  had  found  that 
the  railroad's  partial  discontinuances  ren- 
dered its  passenger  service  Inadequate  and 
proposed  to  enter  orders  requiring  additional 
serwce,  but  the  entry  of  the  orders  was 
wltBheld  pending  the  determination  of 
whether  the  agency  or  the  Commission  had 
JurlBdictlon.  On  this  occasion,  the  railroad 
contended  that  only  the  Commission  had 
Jurltdlctlon,  relying  largely  upon  section 
1(10)  of  the  act,  as  amended  by  the  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1920.  The  Commission  dis- 
agreed and.  at  page  197.  found  that  section 
K  10)  "was  enacted  to  enable  us  to  facilitate 
and  expedite  the  movement  of  property  " 

Tlie  Wisconsin  case  has  been  the  principal 
souBce  for  the  Commission's  disclaimers  of 
Jurlidlctlon  in  all  subsequent  proceedings 
lnv(ivlng  the  adequacy  of  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice. I  In  Train  Service  On  Northern  Pacific. 
112  ICC.  191.  193  (1926).  the  Commission 
referred  to  the  Wisconsin  case  and  said  that 
it  IB  turn  "held,  for  reasons  there  stated, 
that  jurisdiction  to  regulate  the  operation 
of  passenger  trains  had  not  been  vested  in 
us.  ■  In  Commutation  Fares  Between  Wash- 
ington and  Virginia.  231  ICC.  397  (1939), 
the  Commission  cited  the  Northern  Pacific 
case  for  authority  that  It  had  no  jurisdiction 
over  "the  pic'c-up  and  discharge  ef  pas- 
sengers." In  Barton  v.  Baltimore  &  O.  R.  Co.. 
280  t.C.C.  9  (1950).  the  case  most  frequently 
cited  by  the  railroads,  the  Commission  again 
based  its  decisions  on  Wisconsin  and  its 
succsessors. 

More  recently,  in  Neiv  Jersey  &  N.Y.R.  Co. 
Passengyr  Train  Operation.  299  I.C.C.  41,  45- 
46  ( 1956 1 .  the  Commission  again  held  that  it 
had  no  authority  over  the  adequacy  of  pas- 
senger services: 

"So  far  as  our  Jtirisdlctlon  over  interstate 
passenger  transportation  Is  concerned,  the 
provisions  of  part  I.  except  as  to  service  mat- 
ters, parallel  those  respecting  freight  trans- 
portation. Section  1,  paragraphs  10  to  17,  and 
21.  are  generally  restricted  to  car  service  in 
the  transportation  of  property.  The  addition, 
in  1920.  of  the  authority  to  regulate  the  sup- 
ply of  trains  is  not  specifically  restricted  to 
trains  used  in  the  transportation  of  prop- 
erty, but  when  the  question  came  before  us 
In  Wisconsin  R.  Comm.  v.  Chicago  &  N.W. 
Ry.  Co.,  87  I.C.C.  195  (1824),  we  felt  Impelled 
to  lK>ld  that  the  additional  words  related 
only  to  the  transportation  of  property,  and 
did  aot  confer  upon  us  Jurisdiction  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  discontinuance  of  certain 
passenger  trains  resulted  in  inadequate  serv- 
ice or  to  require  the  restoration,  in  whole  or 
In  purt.  of  the  service  discontinued," 


None  of  these  cases  developed  a  rationale 
for  the  Commission's  lack  of  Jurisdiction  u\er 
the  adequacy  of  existing  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice  beyond  that  first  set  out  by  the  Commis- 
sion In  the  Wisconsin  case.  Neither  that  case 
or  its  successors  declares  that  the  Commis- 
sion Is  without  Jurisdiction  in  this  area,  ex- 
cept under  section  1(10)  and  the  other 
freight  car  service  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  majority  states  that  the  "Wisconsin 
decision  was  not  limited  merely  to  an  tx- 
amlnatlon  of  section  1(10)"  and  that  it 
ranged  as  far  as  the  Constitution  •  •  •"  That 
decision  was  written  In  less  than  3'i  pages 
.^11  but  the  last  two  paragraphs  deal  with 
the  fHciual  setting  of  the  case  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  section  KIO)  Sections  15a 
and  1(17)  are  briefly  cited  at  the  end  of  tiie 
decision  in  reply  to  contentions  of  the  rail- 
road. Nowhere  are  the  Commission's  powers 
under  section  1(4)  questioned  or  discussed. 
The  Commission  is  not  precluded  by  these 
cases  and  the  broati  disclaimers  of  Jurisdic- 
tion which  they  make  from  asserting  Jun.s- 
dlctlon  under  section  1(4)  of  the  act  to 
regulate  the  adequacy  of  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice. The  contention,  advanced  by  the  rail- 
road respondents  in  the  instant  proceeding, 
that  the  requirements  of  section  1(4)  of  the 
act  are  enforceable  only  by  the  courts  and 
not  the  Commission,  based  upon  the  Penn- 
sylvania decision,  is  unpersuasive  The 
whole  trend  of  decisional  law  has  been 
toward  confining  the  areas  of  transportation 
law  in  which  the  courts  may  act  unaided  by 
prior  determinations  of  the  Commission  and 
enlarging  the  areas  that  under  the  primary 
Jurisdiction  doctrine  must  first  come  to  the 
Commission  for  its  determination.  See.  :or 
example.  United  Strtes  v.  Western  Pacific  R 
Co.,  362  US  50.  70  (1956) 

Two  recent  cases  specifically  confirm  that 
under  the  primary  jurisdiction  dcctr'ne 
questions  involving  car  service  first  m  n 
come  to  the  Commission  for  its  determii..i- 
tion.  In  Elgin  Ccal  Company  v.  Loxiisville  & 
Nashville  Railrosd  Co..  277  F  Supp  247  lE.  D. 
Tenn.  19671.  the  court  declined  to  enter  a 
temporary  restraining  order  requiring  the 
defendant  railroad  to  deliver  and  pick  up 
coal  cars  beyond  the  service  then  being  ren- 
dered. The  court  agreed  with  the  defendant 
that  the  unreasonableness  of  rail  service  is 
a  mat;er  for  the  initial  determination  of 
Che  Cammission.  The  court,  at  page  250, 
stated : 

"The  plaintiff  appears  to  rely  principally 
upon  the  case  of  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis 
Railway  Co.  v.  Pacific  Gamble  Robinson  Co.. 
8  Clr.,  215  F.  2d  126.  wherein  the  Court  award- 
ed damages  for  refusal  of  the  railroad  to  pro- 
vide any  cars  unto  the  shipper  at  a  ime 
when  the  shipper's  place  of  business  was  be- 
ing picketed  as  a  result  of  a  labor  dispute. 
The  trial  court  overruled  the  defendant's 
contention  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  liad  exclusive  Jurisdiction  D  C  . 
105  P.  Supp.  794.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  doctrine  of  primary  Jurisdiction  vests 
some  discretion  in  the  Court  with  regard  to 
the  jurisdiction  issue,  the  case  of  Min- 
neapolis &  St.  Louis  Railway  Co.  v.  Panne 
Gamble  Robinson  Co..  supra,  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  present  case  in  that  the 
railway  there  declined  to  furnish  the  shipper 
any  cars.  In  the  principal  case  the  issue  is  not 
the  refusal  of  the  railway  to  furnish  the 
shipper  any  cars.  Rather,  it  is  the  adeqi.acy 
of  the  service  being  rendered.  In  this  regard 
the  shipper's  right  to  as  many  cars  as  ;ire 
needed  is  not  an  absolute  right  and  the  law 
exacts  only  what  is  reasonable  of  the  railwav 
under  all  of  the  existing  circumstances. 

"The  Court  is  accordingly  of  the  opinion 
that  tinder  the  doctrine  of  primary  Jurisdic- 
tion, application  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  would  be  a  prerequisite  to  the 
maintenance  of  this  action  in  this  court  .An 
order  will  accordingly  enter  dismissing  the 
lawsuit." 

In  the  same  vein,  the  court  In  Spence  v. 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  360  F. 


2d  887  (7th  Clr  1966).  reversed  a  lower  court 
which  had  entered  an  injunction  requiring 
the  railroad  to  provide  the  shipper  with  not 
lewer  than  eight  boxcars  dally  for  the  haul- 
ing of  its  soybeans  The  lower  court  had  as- 
serted Jiu-isdictlon,  presumably  under  sec- 
tion 1(4)  of  the  act,  and  section  23,  which 
permits  a  court  to  enter  mandatory  relief  to 
assure  shippers  of  obtaining  equal  facilities. 
Tlie  appellate  court,  quoting  Bait.  &  Ohio 
R.R.  v.  Pitcaim  Coal  Co..  215  U.S.  481  (1910), 
said  that  there  was  no  escape  from  the  con- 
clusion that  the  grievances  complained  of 
were  primarily  within  the  administrative 
competency  of  the  Commission  anc*  not  sub- 
ject to  be  Judicially  enforced,  at  least  until 
the  Commission  had  been  afforded  the  op- 
portunity to  exert  its  administrative  func- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  the  majority's  views  of  what 
the  court  said  in  the  Pennsylvaiiia  case  and 
what  the  Commission  has  said  with  respect 
to  sections  IdO)  et  seq.  of  the  act,  the  third 
premise  offered  for  the  conclusions  of  the 
majority  are  the  Commission's  repealed  as- 
sertions that  it  had  no  powers  over  the  qual- 
ity of  passenger  service  and  the  acquiescence 
of  Congress  in  this  interpretation.  Neither 
the  belief  nor  the  acceptance  of  that  belief 
constitutes  immutable  barriers  to  overturn- 
ing prior  decisions.  No  administrative  agency 
IS  inextricably  tied  to  its  past  decisions  by 
rigid  rules  of  stare  decisis,  nor  is  its  prior 
policy  irreversible,  for  the  very  purpose  which 
it  serves  Is  to  be  able  to  flexibly  respond  to 
new  and  changing  circumstances.  2  K.  Davis, 
Administrative  Law  Treatise  §17.07.  at  525 
(1958).  This  Commission,  in  its  piggyback 
case,  sustained  in  Atchison.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  Co. 
v  United  States.  387  U.S.  397  (1967).  con- 
strued the  right  of  motor  carriers  to  avail 
themselves  of  rail  services  quite  differently 
than  It  had  previously.  In  that  case,  the  Su- 
preme Court  disposed  of  prior  inconsistent 
decisions  of  the  Commission  by  stating  (at 
page  416)  that  "In  any  event,  we  agree  that 
the  Commission,  faced  with  new  develop- 
ments or  In  light  of  reconsideration  of  the 
relevant  facts  and  its  mandate,  may  alter  its 
past  interpretation  and  overturn  "past  ad- 
ministrative rulings  and  practice"  The  Su- 
preme Court  also  noted  that  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  had  been  called  to  the  need  for 
action  to  secure  the  relief  which  the  Com- 
mission subsequently  granted  in  its  rules  (at 
page  416).  However,  the  court  concluded  at 
page  417  that  "We  do  not  regard  this  as  leg- 
islative history  demonstrating  a  congression- 
al construction  of  the  meaning  of  the  statute, 
nor  do  we  find  in  it  evidence  of  an  admin- 
istrative interpretation  of  the  Act  which 
should  tilt  the  scales  against  the  correctness 
of  the  Commission's  conclusions  as  to  its  au- 
thority to  prescribe  the  present  rules  ' 

Kven  the  majority  concedes  that  dis- 
avowals of  Jurisdiction  and  requests  for  leg- 
islation do  not  close  the  door  on  later  finding 
5uch  jurisdiction.  Without  its  Interpretation 
of  the  Pennsylvania  case,  the  majority's  at- 
tempt to  distinguish  between  the  two  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  ( U.S.  v.  Souf^- 
uf stern  Cable  Co.,  392  U.S.  157  (1968  iCATV 
case),  and  the  Permian  Basin  Area  Rate 
Cases.  390  U.S.  747  (1968)  ),  and  the  present 
situation  obviously  becomes  strained.  The 
mere  statements  that  changing  times  do  not 
create  jurisdiction  and  that  only  Congress 
cm  create  jurisdiction  does  not  negate  the 
language  and  Import  of  the  Permian  Basin 
^'■'•a  Rate  Cases,  which  the  majority  cites. 

On  balance,  I  think  that  the  majority  has 
erred  In  claiming  that  the  Pennsylvania  case 
vitiates  the  Oommlsslon's  asserting  of  Juris- 
diction under  section  1(4).  Bootstrapping  its 
denial  of  Jurisdiction  with  a  parade  of  cases 
involving  the  car  service  provisions  adds 
nothing  of  subetance  to  the  majority's  re- 
port. Plnally,  persistent  presentations  of  its 
views  to  Oongrees  certainly  does  not  close  the 
door  to  change.  The  Ccwnmlselon  cannot  be- 
come InextrtOBbly  wedded  to  Ite  past  deci- 
sions   and    views.    Such    obdurate    fixations 
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would  render  it  a  useless  bureaucratic  ap- 
penoage— ineffective  to  solve  new  problems 
or  to  meet  changing  conditions. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  believe  thit  the  rail- 
roads have  a  responsibility  under  section  1(4) 
to  furnish  adequate  passenger  service  with 
their  preeent  equipment  on  existing  trains, 
that  the  Commission  has  the  power  to  en- 
force   (under  section    12(1)  i    this   responsi- 
bility, and  that  the  national  transportation 
pohcy— which  directs  the  Commission  to  en- 
force  the   act    "to   promote   safe,   adequate, 
economical,  and  efficient  service   ♦    •    •••  dic- 
tates   that   considerations    of   efficiency    and 
adequacy  should   govern  such  enforcement. 
The  words  of  section  1(4)   and  the  national 
transportation  policy  are  plain  and  unam- 
biguous. 

II.    FORMULATION    AND   APPLICATION    OF 
STANDARDS 

The  fact  that  rail  passenger  service  loses 
money  cannot  be  stretched  into  an  assump- 
tion that  the  lack  of  profitability  makes  that 
service  Immune  from  the  ultimate  purposes 
of  the  national  transportation  policy  or  that 
we  should  Ignore  the  common  carrier  respon- 
sibilities of  passenger  carrying  railroads. 
Neither  adverse  operating  conditions  nor  the 
lack  of  a  clear  and  vital  future  role  can 
eliminate  the  railroads'  obligation  to  provide 
an  adequate  quality  of  service  on  those  trains 
which  are  still  running.  That  obligation  Is 
not  unlimited:  carriers  can  seek  relief  under 
section   13a  or  the  relevant  State  laws. 

By  the  majority's  own  admission,  the 
situation  has  radically  changed  since  1960. 
and  It  now  presents  a  major  defect  :n  the 
Nation's  passenger  system.  While  some  trains 
continue  to  provide  reasonable  passenger 
service,  the  operations  of  otlier  trains  have 
deteriorated  to  the  point  where  the  situation 
has  plainly  become  intolerable. 

I  concur  in  the  majority's  explanation  of 
what  should  constitute  reasonable,  adequate 
and  efficient  passenger  service  for  legisla- 
tive purposes.  These  same  standards  could 
have  been  Implemented  without  recourse  to 
the  Congress  since  the  power  to  enforce  sec- 
tion 1(4)  is  present. 

In  setting  standards  for  the  quality  of  rail 
passenger  service,  the  Commission's  course 
need  not  travel  unmarked  paths,  for  it  has 
previously  dealt  with  the  reasonableness  of 
such  service  in  proceedings  under  other  sec- 
lions  of  the  act  For  example,  under  section 
ISadi.  the  quality  of  passenger  service  of- 
fered  is  a  crucial  determinant  in  judging 
whether  public  convenience  and  necessity 
Justifies  the  proposed  discontinuance.  Where 
the  evidence  shows  that  a  carrier  has  de- 
liberately downgraded  passenger  service  or 
otherwise  discouraged  the  use  of  its  trains 
without  regard  to  the  public  need  for  that 
service,  the  burdens  of  continued  operation 
are  considered  to  be  voluntarily  inflicted  by 
the  carrier  to  justify  the  discontinuance, 
and  the  train  may  be  ordered  continued  for 
a  1-year  period.  See  Southern  Pac.  Co.  Dis- 
continuance of  Trains,  supra. 

The  obligations  of  a  passenger  carrying 
railroad  were  further  defined  in  New  York, 
N.H.  &  H.R.  Co. .—Discontinuance  of  Trains. 
327  I.C.C.  151,  221  (1966),  where  the  Com- 
mission emphasized  the  carrier's  obligation 
to  the  public,  stating  that  the  "railroad  must 
accord  to  promotion  of  its  economically  vi- 
able passenger  service  the  same  reasonable 
effort  it  would  accord  to  promotion  of  its 
basic  freight  services  •  •  •."  In  making  such 
determinations,  we  must  necessarily  Judge 
whether  the  quality  of  service  has  been 
reasonably  maintained. 

A  similar  Judgment  Is  required  under  sec- 
tion 15.  which  provides  that  whenever  after 
full  hearing,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  any 
carrier  "practice  whatsoever  •  •  •  is  or  will 
be  unjust  or  unreasonable  •  •  •.  the  Com- 
mission is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered 
to  determine  what  •  •  •  practice  Is  or  will  be 
Just,  fair  and  reasoTiable  •  •  •••  [emphasis 
added]  While  this  section  applies  primarily 
to  regulations  or  practices  affecting  rates,  it 


nevertheless  requires  us  to  determine  the 
reasonableness  of  a  particular  practice  just 
as  here  we  are  determining  the  reasonable- 
ness of  a  particular  service. 

The  Commission  is.  therefore,  qualified  to 
apply  the  standards  contained  in  section  1 
(4)  and  the  national  transportation  policy 
to  rail  passenger  service,  although  it  must 
be  emphasized  that  these  standards  may  vary 
from  the  particular  requirements  of  sections 
13a(l)  or  1(15).  Implicit  in  a  common  car- 
rier's duty  to  furnish  transportation  upon 
reasonable  request  therefor  is  the  duty  to 
provide  a  reasonably  adequate  level  of  serv- 
ice The  railroads  concede  that  the  carrier 
obligation  under  section  1(4)  Is  equivalent 
to  that  ImpoFed  by  the  common  law.  and 
that  .he  common  law  required  a  common 
carrier  to  provide  safe  and  efficient  service 
to  the  traveling  public.  This  dutv  is  re- 
iterated by  the  national  transportation 
policy's  requirement  that  the  service  offered 
by  a  regulated  carrier  be  "safe,  adequate,  eco- 
nomical, and  efficient"— a  requirement  broad 
enough  to  embrace  such  matters  as  the 
availability  of  seats,  cleanliness,  sanitation 
proper  heating,  air  conditioning,  and  eat- 
ing facilities. 

However,  the  Commission  could  not  gen- 
eralize as  the  examiner  recommended,  and 
prescribe  uniform  standards  of  service  ap- 
plicable to  all  passenger-carrving  railroads. 
Such  promulgation  of  Industrywide  stand- 
ards would,  on  the  record  of  this  proceeding, 
violate  fundamental  concepts  of  fairness  and 
due  process  Southern  Pacific  was  the  only 
respondent  to  this  proceeding.  No  notice  was 
given  to  Southern  Pacific  or  to  any  other 
railroad  that  rules  of  conduct  appilicable  to 
all  railroads  would  evolve  from  this  proceed- 
ing. Under  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act, 
the  promulgation  of  uniform  standards  ap- 
plicable to  all  railroads  would  require  a  rule- 
making proceeding,  with  notice  to  all  af- 
fected carriers  and  an  opportunity  for  such 
carriers  to  participate  therein  through  the 
submission  of  evidence,  views  or  arguments. 
5  use, A.  553.  See  Chicago,  Burlington  aiid 
Quincy  Railroad  Co.  v.  United  States  242  P 
Supp.  414  (N.D.  111.  1965).  Since  the  instant 
proceeding  was  restricted  by  our  order  of 
June  21,  1966.  to  an  investigation  of  the  pas- 
senger service  of  Southern  Pacific,  it  would 
be  inappropriate  to  promulgate  industry- 
wide standards  on  the  basis  of  the  record  de- 
veloped herein.  Any  decision  must  therefore, 
be  confined  to  the  passenger  service  of  South- 
ern Pacific. 

Moreover,  in  my  opinion,  the  rulemaking 
approach  would  not  be  practicable  Such 
factors  as  distance,  geographic  location, 
methods  of  operation,  time  of  operation, 
passenger  needs  and  coste  militate  against 
the  promulgation  of  specific  minimum 
standards  on  an  industrywide  basis.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  carriers  have  presented  sound 
reasons  in  their  verified  statements  to  show 
that  specific  minimum  standards  on  an  in- 
dustrywide or  systemwide  basis  would  be  un- 
workable, unreasonable,  costly  and  In  many 
instances  unduly  burdensome.  For  example, 
the  Northwestern  argued  that  the  specific 
standards  recommended  by  the  examiner 
might  require  It  to  put  sleeping  cars  on  its 
Chicago  area  commuter  trains  operating  after 
10  p.m.  The  Milwaukee  contended  that  it 
might  be  required  to  operate  sleeping  cars 
on  a  pair  of  trains  that  have  operated  with- 
out sleepers  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Other  carriers,  notably  the  Illinois  Central 
and  the  CB&Q.  stressed  the  costs  that  would 
be  required  in  investing  in  sleeping  cars  and 
diners  if  industrywide  standards  were  to  be 
prescribed  On  the  present  record,  I  agree 
with  the  railroads  that  specific  standards 
that  would  be  applicable  to  all  the  Nation's 
passenger  carrying  railroads  would  be  un- 
workable, impractical,  and.  In  many  in- 
stances, unreasonable 

Having  found  Jurisdiction  and  defined  gen- 
eral standards  of  adequate  service.  I  would 
then  proceed  to  apply  those  standards  to  the 
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specific  trains  In  question — the  Southern 
Pacific's  Sunset.  The  records  In  this  case  and 
In  the  proposed  discontinuance  of  that  train, 
So-uthem  Pac.  Co.  Discontin-uance ,  333  I.C.C. 
783.  784;  are  replete  with  examples  at  a 
service  designed  without  passengers  In  mind. 
The  service  has  continually  ebbed  to  lower 
and  lower  standards  without  regard  for  the 
160.000  passengers  who  use  this  train. 

Southern  Pacific  discontinued  dining  car 
and  Pullman  service  for  the  first  1200  miles 
of  the  Sunset  in  1966  In  actions  which  led 
to  the  request  for  this  Investigation.  On 
April  22,  1968.  the  examiner's  recommended 
report  and  order  was  issued.  He  found  the 
reinstatement  of  sleeping  and  dining  serv- 
ices should  be  required  by  the  Commission. 
The  same  day.  the  carrier  moved  to  eliminate 
Pullman  service  over  the  remaining  800-mlle 
route  of  the  Sunset.  A  month  later  the  car- 
rier sought  to  discontinue  the  train. 

As  described  In  the  examiner's  report,  the 
choice  of  food  on  the  automat  is  very  limited, 
its  quality  Is  vastly  inferior  to  that  normally 
ser\'ed  on  railroad  diners.  Formerly  called 
a  vending  car.  the  automat  is  largely  a  self- 
service  operation  equipped  with  food  vending 
machines  and  microwave  ovens  which  fre- 
quentVj[^  malfunction.  Many  of  the  public 
witnesses  complained  about  the  removal  of 
the  diner-lounge  car  and  the  p>oor  quality  of 
the  food  and  eating  facilities  now  provided 
on  the  Sunset.  Passengers  were  at  times 
forced  to  go  without  food  or  to  subsist  on 
cold  snacks  or  sandwiches.  At  best  the  pres- 
ent dining  facilities  on  the  Sunset  are  rudi- 
mentary and  do  not  adequately  provide  for 
the  reasonable  needs  of  the  traveling  public. 
While  Southern  Pacific  does  not  have  to 
provide  govu-met  menus  and  elaborate  eating 
facilities,  the  passengers  on  this  2,000  mile. 
45-hour  run.  regardless  of  whether  the  pas- 
senger is  first  class  or  coach,  should  be  ac- 
corded an  opportunity  to  piu^chase  hot  meals 
in  a  regular  diner  or  combination  diner- 
lounge  at  moderate  prices. 

The  record  here  reflects  that  the  carrier 
removed  the  diner-lounge  service  without 
making  any  attempt  to  ascertain  the  needs  of 
the  Sunset  passengers  for  such  service.  In 
fact.  It  seems  apparent  that  Southern  Pacif- 
ic's removal  of  the  diner-loimge  car  Just  a 
short  time  prior  to  the  partial  discontinuance 
of  Pullman  service  was  part  of  a  pattern  of 
conduct  designed  to  downgrade  passenger 
service  on  the  Sunset  and  to  discourage  the 
use  thereof  by  present  and  potential  patron- 
age. See  Southern  Pac.  Co.  Duscontinuance ; 
supra,  at  800. 

Southern  Pacific  argues  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  sleeping  accommodations  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  diner-lounge  car  were  economy 
measures  that  constituted  a  reasonable  exer- 
cise of  its  managerial  discretion.  The  record 
regarding  the  cost  of  ofjeratlng  Pullman  serv- 
ice and  the  dlner-lotmge  car  is  not  conWnc- 
ing,  because  of  the  piecemeal  discontinuance 
of  Pullman  service,  the  sutwtltutlon  of  other 
eating  facilities  for  the  diner-lounge  car  and 
for  the  further  reason  that  Southern  Pacific's 
figures  respecting  the  use  of  the  diner-lounge 
cover  only  that  portion  of  the  run  between 
New  Orleans  and  El  Paso.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  Southern  Pacific's  loss  on  either  the 
Pullman  service  or  the  diner-lounge.  Little 
consideration  can  be  accorded  to  whatever 
losses  may  have  been  Incurred  in  circum- 
stances where,  as  here,  the  losses  were  at 
least  In  i>art  self-imposed. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  160.000  pas- 
sengers patronized  the  Sunset  during  1968, 
and  generally  the  same  nimiber  in  1969. 
Broken  down,  this  averages  out  to  about  220 
passengers  a  day  per  train  or  440  a  day  for 
both  trains.  This  number  provides  a  poten- 
tially good  market  for  diner-lounge  type 
service. 

SP  discontinued  Pullman  service  between 
New  Orleans  and  El  Paso  In  1966  at  a  time 
when  there  was  a  substantial  demand  for 
sleeping  accommodations.  It  seems  obvious 
that  the  elimination  of  Pullman  service  be- 


tween New  Orleans  and  El  Paso  had  a  signifi- 
cantly adverse  effect  uf>on  the  use  of  such 
service  between  El  Paso  and  Los  Angeles,  for 
a  prospective  Pullman  passenger  faced  with 
two  full  nights  of  travel  would  normally  be 
dissuaded  from  boarding  the  train  in  New 
Orleans,  knowing  that  sleeping  accommoda- 
tions were  available  for  only  a  portion  of  the 
trip.  The  elimination  of  Pullman  service  on 
a  portion  of  the  run  was  Instrumental  in 
causing  a  decrease  in  i*ullman  patronage  on 
the  remainder  of  the  run. 

If  fully  occupied,  each  Pullman  car  can 
accommodate  a  total  of  22  patrons.  On  many 
occasions  in  recent  years,  depending  ufxjn  the 
time  of  the  year  and  demand  for  service. 
Southern  Pacific  used  two  Pullman  cars.  For 
the  most  part,  however.  Pullman  service  was 
llinlted  to  one  car.  While  exaot  data  respect- 
ing Pullman  usage  are  not  available,  it  ap- 
peajrt  that  the  number  of  Pullman  passengers 
ranged  from  a  low  of  about  12  to  a  high  of 
abotit  35  in  summer  peak  periods.  During  the 
period  when  but  one  car  was  used,  the  dally 
average  number  of  Pullman  passengers  was 
about  16  which  represents  a  load  factor  of 
approximately  70  percent.  The  need  for  Pull- 
man service  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
It  wfts  necessary  on  a  number  of  occasions 
for  the  carrier  to  use  two  Pullman  cars,  and 
by  the  further  consideration  that  out  of  160.- 
000  total  passengers  a  year,  or  220  a  day  In 
each  direction,  there  is  a  sufficient  potential 
to  Justify  at  least  one  Pullman  car.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  asking  too  much  of  a  carrier 
to  require  it  to  furnish  appropriate  sleeping 
accommodations  on  a  two-night  trip  for  a 
significant  niunber  of  passengers.  Certain  em- 
ployees of  Southern  Pacific  are  provided 
sleeping  acconunodatlons  en  route,  F^re  pay- 
ing passengers  should  be  afforded,  at  least, 
the  opportunity  to  avail  themselves  of  such 
accommodations  should  they  desire  to  pay  an 
additional  fare — until  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  the  public  will  not  sufjport  this  service 
or  that  such  facilities  are  an  inordinate  bur- 
den on  the  carrier. 

There  is  no  contention  that  returning  ade- 
quate sleeping  and  dining  cars  to  the  Sunset 
would  require  Southern  Pacific  to  purchase 
additional  equipment.  The  carrier's  annual 
reports  to  this  Commission  show  that  it 
owned  70  dining  tavern  and  grill  cars  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1967.  about  the  same  number  It  still 
owned  a  year  later.  While  ownership  of  sleep- 
ing cars  declined  somewhat  in  1967.  the 
Southern  Pacific  owned  75  at  the  beginning 
of  1968.  and  only  retired  6  in  the  next  12 
months,  despite  the  fact  that  only  two  sets 
of  its  trains  stlU  offer  Pullman  facilities. 

The  Sunset  case  contained  Instances  where 
sleeping  and  dining  services  were  blatantly 
eliminated  without  regard  to  public  tise  or 
costs  to  the  carrier.  However,  In  the  long  run 
the  real  impact  of  service  standards  should 
relate  to  other  service  defects;  poor  on-time 
records.  Inadequate  seating.  Inadequate  con- 
dition of  equipment  and  facility  services, 
and  failure  to  provide  any  semblance  of  in- 
formation relating  to  train  schedules  and 
seating.  These,  are  the  real  problems  that  face 
most  rail  patrons,  not  the  lack  of  sleeping 
cars. 

In  Southern  Pacific  Discontinuance,  supra, 
the  eight  members  of  the  Commission  who 
participated  in  that  case  set  forth  their  evalu- 
ation of  the  overall  service  offered  on  the 
Sunset  based  on  a  more  recent  record  than 
that  compiled  in  this  proceeding.  At  page  800 
they  stated: 

"The  record  is  convincing  that  the  South- 
ern Pacific  has  deliberately  set  out  to  discour- 
age existing,  as  well  as  new,  patronage  of 
the  Sunsets  by  reducing  what  was  once  a 
convenient  and  comfortable  railroad  passen- 
ger service  to  a  slow,  unreliable,  uncomfort- 
able trsOn  without  sleeping  facilities,  with 
only  rudimentary  dining  facilities;  a  train 
on  which  a  seat  cannot  be  reserved,  arrival 
and  departure  times  cannot  be  easily  ascer- 
tained by  telephone,  or  by  printed  schedules 
because  they  are  often  unobtainable,  and  a 


train   for    which    adequate   station   waiting 
room  is  frequently  lacking." 

The  evidence  in  this  case  in  no  way  Justi- 
fies a  different  conclusion. 

CONCLUSION 

Eiach  day  that  the  quality  of  rail  passenger 
service  is  allowed  to  deteriorate,  the  demise 
of  intercity  service  becomes  less  doubiful. 
The  railroads  cannot  control  or  reverse  all 
of  the  conditions  which  have  caused  the 
decline  in  Its  passenger  service.  They  can 
contrcJ  the  adequacy  of  existing  service.  Yet 
it  is  painfully  clear  that  some  trains  are  be- 
ing operated  so  as  to  force  the  public  to  de- 
sert rail  travel.  The  majority  contends  this 
Commission  cannot  prevent  the  railroads 
from  abandoning  their  fundamental  duties 
as  common  carriers.  It  is  inconceivable  to 
me  that  it  was  Congress'  intention  that  this 
agency  should  be  impotent  to  enforce  such 
duties. 

Substantial  changes  and  public  assistance 
are  required  to  solve  this  Nation's  rail  pas- 
senger dilemma.  This  Commission  has  urged 
such  help.  But  the  railroad  Industry  chn 
hardly  expect  its  pleas  for  assistance  or  those 
issued  by  others,  no  matter  how  well  Ju.?ti- 
fied.  to  be  openly  and  generally  accepted 
while  such  conditions  as  are  present  here 
continue. 

A  remedy  for  the  poor  quality  of  existing 
rail  service  has  been  sought  from  this  Com- 
mission. Now  by  the  action  of  the  majority, 
the  public  must  look  elsewhere  for  help — 
either  to  the  Congress  or  to  the  courts.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  an  effective  and  expedi- 
tious solution  win  be  forthcoming  from  one 
of  thoee  sources. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  The  statement  at  page  9,  that  passenger- 
miles  had  declined  to  148.6  million  in  1967 
is  apparently  a  technical  error;  passenger 
train-miles  approximate  that  figure  but  pas- 
senger-miles were  more  than  ten  times  as 
great  as  indicated. 

'Southern  Pac.  Co.  Discontinuance  of 
Trains,  328  I.C.C.  360.  365  (1966). 

'Finance  Docket  No.  23756.  Southern  Pa- 
cific  Go.  DiscontinuaTice,  decided  by  Deci- 
sion and  Order  May  24.  1966. 

'  Southern  Pac.  Co.  Discontinuance — Ogden 
to  Oakland,  333  I.C.C.  525,  560  (1968). 

■'  Id.  at  544. 

« Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  Co. — 
Discontinuance,   330   I.C.C.    742.   '760    (1967). 

■  No.  Pac.  Co.  Discont. — Fargo  to  Seattle- 
Tacoma.  333  I.C.C.  15.  39  (1968). 

'Hearings  on  S.  3020  Before  the  Surface 
Transportation  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. BBth  Cong.,  2d  Session   (1960). 

"  The  Pennsylvania  case  arose  from  the 
Commission's  report  and  order  In  Penrisyl- 
rania  Paraffine  Works  v.  P.R.R.  Co.,  34  I.C.C. 
179  (1915),  a  complaint  action  brought  by  a 
shipper  after  the  railroad  had  denied  its  re- 
quest to  increase  the  supply  of  tank  car 
equipment  available  to  it 

"For  ejcample,  the  court  made  specific 
mention  of  the  district  court's  opinion  which 
stated  that  existing  legislation  "has  thus  far 
left  the  carriers  free  to  exercise  their  own 
Judgment  In  the  purchase,  construction  and 
equipment  of  their  roads  and  in  the  selec- 
tion of  their  rolling  stock."  Indicating  that 
the  law  conferred  upon  ftie  Commission  the 
power  to  prevent  and  redress  unfair  prac- 
tices and  discriminations,  the  district  court 
was  quoted  further:  "We  find  nothing  in 
the  law  which  confers  upon  the  Commission 
po*er  to  compel  a  carrier  to  acquire  facili- 
ties it  does  not  possess  or  to  acquire  better 
facilities  than  those  it  possesses,  not  with 
the  object  of  preventing  discrimination  and 
preferences,  but  in  order  that  the  shipper 
may  have  larger,  better,  and  perhaps  more 
economical  facilities." 

"Section  216(b)  applies  to  motor  carriers 
of  property  and  requires  the  provision  of 
"adequate  service,  equipment  and  facilities 
for  the  transfwrtatlon  of  property.  •  •  •" 
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'^H.  Rep.  No.   18,  66th  Cong.,   Ist  Sess.  6 

(1917). 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  for  his 
comments. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

I  Mr.  ROBISON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding,  and  I 
would  like  to  compliment  him  on  the 
serv'ice  he  is  rendering  by  focusing,  in 
this  fashion,  the  attention  of  this  body — 
and  hopefully  the  public — on  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  one  of  our  more  serious  chal- 
lenges as  we  look  toward  the  day,  per- 
haps only  some  30  years  oflf,  when  the 
population  of  this  Nation  will  be  close  to 
a  third  of  a  billion  people. 

If  we  think  we  have  transportation 
problems  now — and  we  surely  do — they 
will  be  as  nothing  when  compared  to  the 
transportation  problems  we  will  face  in 
that  fast-approaching  future,  the  de- 
mands of  which  will  simply  not  be  met 
unless  we  plan  to  do  so  now. 

As  I  see  that  future,  it  will  be  abso- 
lutely essential  for  us  to  begin  now  to  es- 
tablish the  basic  framework  for  a  viable, 
national  railway  passenger  system — and 
I  submit  we  are  going  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion by  standing  idly  by  while  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  continues, 
in  part  because  of  congressional  inaction, 
to  permit  the  disassembly  of  such  inter- 
city rail  passenger  network  as  still 
remains. 

The  bill  the  gentleman  has  intro- 
duced— and  for  which  I  am  pleased  to  be 
a  cosponsor — will  help,  if  enacted,  and  its 
early  enactment  is  essential.  I  hope  my 
friend,  by  virtue  of  his  service  on  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  can  obtain  prompt  commit- 
tee consideration  of  this  and  other  re- 
lated legislative  proposals,  such  as  H.R. 
12084,  the  bill  introduced  not  loiig  ago 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Skubitz)  .  and  of  which,  again.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor.  The  Skubitz-Robison  bill  ad- 
dresses itself,  specifically,  as  the  gentle- 
man may  know,  to  that  other  problem  of 
the  "last  train"  on  an  intercity  route, 
something  which  is  of  immediate  con- 
cern to  me  because  the  southern  tier  area 
of  New  York — that  I  am  honored  to  rep- 
resent in  part — is  now,  literally,  down  to 
its  "last"  remaining  passenger  train,  and 
that  train  is  now  the  subject  of  a  discon- 
tinuance proceeding  before  the  ICC. 

I  recently  testified  before  an  ICC  ex- 
aminer in  this  particular  case  and.  if 
the  gentleman  would  permit.  I  would  like 
at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have  my 
statement  in  that  proceeding  made  a 
part  of  the  Record  at  this  point: 

St.\TEMENT     BT     REPHESENTAXrVE     HOWARD    W. 

RoBisoN.  33d  Congressional  District  op 
New  York  at  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission Hearing 

Mr.  Examiner,  permit  me  to  begin  by  ex- 
pressing my  appreciation  not  only  for  this 
opportunity  to  be  heard  In  this  proceeding — 
in  behalf  of  the  people  I  represent  in  Con- 
gress— but  also  for  the  fact  that  this  addi- 
tional hearing  was  scheduled.  In  response  to 
popular  demand,  here  in  Elmlra. 


This  is  the  third  such  proceeding,  involv- 
ing the  divestiture  by  the  Erie-Lackawanna 
of  Its  remaining  passenger-train  service 
through  the  Southern  Tier  portion  of  New 
York,  that  I  have  attended  In  the  past  three 
years. 

It  will  also  be  the  last  such  opportunity  I 
shall  have  for.  as  you  well  know,  these  sub- 
ject trains  represent  the  last  remaining  pas- 
senger-trains travelling  this  route  and  serv- 
ing the  communities,  and  their  Inhabitants. 
In  this  area  of  New  York  State. 

That  factr— by  Itself— in  my  Judgment 
magnifies  the  Importance  of  this  proceeding, 
and — again  by  Itself — in  my  Judgment  com- 
pels an  even  more-careful  consideration  by 
you  of  the  factors  relating  to  "public  con- 
venience and  necessity"  that  may  lie  behind 
your  eventual  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
these  particular  trains  should  be  continued. 

In  support  of  that  contention,  I  would 
wish  to  call  your  attention  to  two  Items: 
( 1 )  The  Commission's  decision  In  the  Nor- 
folk and  Western  case  (Finance  E>ocument 
255171.  as  ordered  on  June  28th  of  this 
year,  wherein  the  Commission  ptJd  espteclal 
attention  to  the  problem  of  discontinuance 
of  ".  .  .  the  last  passenger  train  of  the 
carrier  In  a  service  area."  and  (2)  the  at- 
titude of  Mrs.  Virginia  Mae  Brown.  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  as  expressed  In  her 
letter  of  July  16th  of  this  year  to  the  Hon. 
Warren  G.  Magnuson.  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Commerce  (on  transmit- 
ting the  report  of  the  Commission  entitled 
"Investigation  of  Costs  of  Intercity  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service" ) ,  In  which  she  not  only  took 
note  of  the  ".  .  .  rapid  decline  In  Inter- 
city rail  service  during  the  past  two  decades." 
but  also  declared  that  the  Commission  would 
suppKsrt  ".  .  .  more  restrictive  provisions 
(to)  t>e  placed  on  the  discontinuance  of 
the  last  remaining  passenger  trains  on  inter- 
city rail  routes  in  operation  today." 

With  your  permission,  I  should  like  to  ad- 
dress my  remarks  to  that  second  point  first: 

This  proceeding  is  being  conducted  under 
the  authority  of  Section  13-a(l  )  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  That  section  of 
the  Act  was  inserted  by  Congress  in  1958. 
in  order  to  give  the  Nation's  rail  carriers  re- 
lief from  the  situation  In  which  they  then 
found  themselves  wherein  they  could  only 
discontinue  unneeded  passenger  service  on 
consent  of  State  public-service  commis- 
sions— consent  that  most  such  commissions 
refused  to  grant. 

At  that  time,  with  the  rapid  post-war 
growth  being  exi>erienced  by  other  forms  of 
passenger  transportation — a  growth  rate,  It 
is  only  fair  to  note,  that  was  accelerated 
by  large  doses  of  supporting  public  funds — 
the  railroads  were  facing  a  serious  financial 
problem;  and  the  Congressional  response  was 
remedial  In  nature 

If  railroad  management  at  that  time  had 
tised  the  13-a  procedure  to  divest  itself  of 
Its  clearly  unneeded  and  financially-burden- 
some passenger  routes,  while  at  the  same  time 
aggressively  seeking  to  preserve  and  promote 
those  intercity  routes  that  gave  promise — 
through  their  Inherent  advantages  over  oth- 
er forms  of  travel:  advantages  that,  I  be- 
lieve, are  becoming  more  apparent  every 
day — railway  passenger  service  In  this  Na- 
tion would  not,  today,  be  In  Its  death 
throes. 

Though  this  may  very  well  now  be  only 
academic.  I  believe  It  to  be  true  that,  instead 
of  grasping  that  opportunity,  railroad  man- 
agement since  1958  has  consistently  and  per- 
sistently sought  to  divest  itself  of  all  rail 
passenger  service  as  fast  as  It  could.  Manage- 
ment rationale  behind  this  conscious  or  un- 
conscious decision  has  seemed  to  follow  two 
lines  of  argument,  as  described  In  a  1966 
magazine  article  by  William  V.  Shannon  this 
way: 

"The  railroads  and  their  apologists  usuaUy 
offer  two  arguments  In  behalf  of  their  re- 
treat from  passenger  service.  First,  they  con- 


tend that  Just  as  the  railroads  supplanted 
the  stagecoach  and  the  canals  in  the  last 
century.  It  is  inevitable  'progress'  that  the 
faster  airplane  and  the  private  automobile 
should  now  replace  the  railroad  In  the 
transport  of  passengers.  There  Is  no  public 
right  or  necessity,  they  argue,  why  the  travel- 
ling public  Is  entitled  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  older,  slower  mode  of  transport.  Sec- 
ondly, they  contend  that  It  Is  purely  a  matter 
of  economics  involving  prices,  profits,  the 
allocation  of  resources,  and  a  railroad's  duty 
to  its  stockholders.  If  freight  is  more  profit- 
able than  passengers,  then  that  Is  a  signal 
under  the  capitalist  system  that  freight 
should  be  expanded  and  passenger  service 
cut  back." 

Mr.  Shannon  then  examined  and  com- 
mented upon  these  arguments  In  this 
fashion : 

"If  railroads  were  disappearing  or  becom- 
ing outmoded,  as  the  stagecoaches  were,  and 
if  railroads  were,  like  a  corner  grocery  store, 
merely  private  enterprises  with  no  large 
social  costs  involved,  these  would  be  com- 
pelling arguments  As  It  is.  they  are  merely 
proofs  of  the  superficial,  haphazard  manner 
In  which  the  debate  over  transportation 
policy  has  been  conducted.  A  necessary,  val- 
uable, and  highly  desirable  portion  of  a 
balanced  transportation  system  is  being 
abandoned  in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind.  It  Is 
a  decision  that  the  public  and  government 
policy-makers  will  keenly  regret  In  the  near 
future,  perhaps  as  early  as  a  decade  from 
now." 

Mr.  Examiner,  on  the  day  after  I  appeared 
in  Blnghamton,  in  August  of  1966.  to  protest 
the  discontinuance  of  the  "Phoebe  Snow," 
the  House  of  Representatives  voted — my  vote 
being  in  the  affirmative — to  create  a  Federal 
Department  of  Transportation. 

Originally  proposed  in  the  1880's.  recom- 
mended in  1946  by  the  Hoover  Commission 
Task  Force  on  Transportation,  such  a  De- 
partment was  not  created  by  Congress  until 
1966.  Even  so,  1  took  hope  in  such  late  ac- 
tion for.  as  I  said  that  day  In  Blnghamton. 
this  step  could  "...  signify  a  new  framework 
and  a  new  posture  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
government;  a  willingness,  at  last,  to  look 
at  our  many  Interrelated  transportation  prob- 
lems in  a  comprehensive  and  balanced  way 
and,  I  would  hope,  a  willingness  at  last  to 
grapple  realistically  with  them." 

It  would  be  a  gross  understatement  to 
merely  say  that  I  have  been  disappointed  by 
the  absence  of  follow-on  administrative  or 
Congressional  action  in  that  direction  since 
then.  For  I  am  literally  appalled  at  the  fact 
that  this  Nation  that  prides  Itself  on  its  tech- 
nical competence,  and  that  can  place  men  on 
the  moon  and  bring  them  safely  back,  still 
cannot  somehow  get  to  work  on  developing 
the  framework  for  a  balanced  national  trans- 
portation systevi  of  which,  I  am  convinced, 
fast,  safe  and  efficient  railway  passenger  serv- 
ice on  intercity  routes  like  this  one  ii^-ill  have 
to  be  an  integral  part. 

Mr.  Examiner,  I  am  not  merely  making  a 
"speech,"  though  It  may  have  sounded  like 
It. 

Instead.  I  am  arguing  that  the  13-a  pro- 
cedure— that  Congress  ought  long  ago  to 
have  reviewed  and  revised  by  at  least  placing 
the  burden-of-proof  in  cases  such  as  this 
on  the  carrier  instead  of  an  ill-prepared 
public — has  been  abused,  and  is  being  abused, 
and  that  the  eventual  result,  sooner  than  we 
think,  win  be  the  end  of  oil  railway  passen- 
ger service  anywhere  In  this  Nation. 

The  statistics  proving  that  possibility  are 
dismal  to  contemplate.  I  don't  have  the 
figures  for  Elmlra,  as  far  as  this  company 
Is  concerned,  but  as  late  as  1963  the  neighbor- 
ing city  of  Blnghamton.  New  York — ^the 
largest  In  my  Congressional  District — was 
served  by  14  dally  Erie-Lackawanna  passen- 
ger trains:  now  It.  like  Elmlra.  Is  down  to 
these  two. 

The  national  treed  Is  equally  obvlotis;  as 
Mrs.  Brown  points  out  in  her  aforementioned 
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letter  to  Senator  Magnuson.  during  1968, 
Intercity  passenger  miles  decreased  20  per- 
cent from  1967 — the  largest  relative  decline 
In  any  year  since  the  poet- war  era  began 
And  then,  in  behalf  of  the  Commission,  she 
quite  properly  warns  that  •.  .  .  without  a 
majority  change  In  Federal  and  carrier  poli- 
cies, significant  segments  of  present  Inter- 
city service  to  points  outside  of  high  density 
population  corridors  will  not  survive  the  next 
few  years  " 

Though  I  s^all  do  all  I  can  to  encourage 
Congreee  to  so  act  as  not  to  {>ermlt  this  to 
happen,  my  efforts  of  the  past  several  years 
In  that  direction  have  been  unavailing  and 
I  am  not  optimistic  about  the  Immediate  fu- 
ture Insofar  as  corrective  legislative  action 
Is  concerned. 

However,  Mr  Examiner.  I  would  further  ar- 
gue that  the  13-a  procedure  Is  being  used  by 
the  railroads  In  a  manner  not  contemplated 
by  Congress  at  the  time  of  enactment  of  such 
section,  and  that,  despite  the  precedents  you 
must  face,  you  have  sufficient  authority  un- 
der 13-a  OS  If  stands  to  examine  that  ques- 
tion of  "public  convenience  and  necessity" 
In  something  more  than  a  short-term  light. 
The  company  has  probably  already  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  these  two  trains  are  not 
much. used  by  the  public.  I  would  not  ques- 
tton  tb«t  fact,  though  I  would  question  what 
the  company  has  done,  if  anything,  to  make 
this  service  attractive  and  competitive,  and 
to  promote  its  use  in  ways  it  would  if  it  had 
any  intention  of  trying  to  stay  in  the  pa«- 
senger  business. 

And  I  would  argue  that — even  if  you  should 
find  that  the  continuance  of  these  trains  Is 
not  required  from  a  standpoint  of  Immediate 
"public  convenience."  as  based  on  their  lack 
of  ufee  or  the  availability  of  alternative  meth- 
ods of  travel— you  could  still  find,  under  the 
authority  of  13-a  as  it  now  stands,  that  the 
continuance  of  these  trains  was  nevertheless 
required  from  a  longer-ranged  .standpoint  of 
■public  necessity"  on  the  grounds  that  they 
are  part  of  the  base  up>on  which  an  Impor- 
tant and  integral  segment  of  a  Triable,  na- 
tional railway  passenger  system  will,  in  the 
near  future,  have  to  be  built. 

Such  a  finding  on  your  part  would.  I  know, 
be  of  a  "landmark"  nature— similar  to  that 
made  by  your  colleague.  Examiner  John  S. 
Mes6er.  over  a  year  ago  in  the  stUI-pendlng 
Southern  Pacific  case — but  I  invite  you  to 
consider  it.  for  it  would  perhaps  stir  Con- 
gress into  action  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
authorizing  the  kind  of  study  that  I  and 
numerous  colleagues  of  mine  In  both  the 
Senate  and  House  have  urged,  as  does  the 
Commission  Itself,  to  determine  i  again  bor- 
rowing Mrs.  Brown's  phrase)  what  "minimal 
network  of  passenger  service  is  to  be  pre- 
served." and  how  the  same  is  to  be  financed 
for.  obvlotisly.  the  carriers  will  need  Federal 
assistance  of  some  sort. 

And  such  a  finding  on  your  part,  if  followed 
in  other,  pending  "last  train"  cases  could 
at  least  also  hold  together  the  skeletal  frame- 
work of  that  essential,  national  network 
during  the  period  required  to  complete  such 
a  study,  which  should  not  be  more  than  a 
year. 

Pending  your  decision  on  this  point,  how- 
ever, permit  me  In  my  remaining  time  to 
revert  to  the  other  item  I  called  to  your  at- 
tention near  the  beginning  of  these  remarks : 
The  Commission's  recent  decision  in  that 
Norfolk  and  Western  case. 

For  that  has  reference  to  the  other  point 
you  must  consider  Mnder  13-a  in  this  pro- 
ceeding, which  is  whether  or  not  the  con- 
tinuation of  these  trains  constitutes  an  un- 
due burden  on  interstate  commerce.  I  un- 
derstand— though  I  have  only  had  the  benefit 
of  newspaper  clippings  in  this  respect — that 
the  company  claims  a  potential  loss  of  $1.7 
million  annually  if  the  trains  continue  to 
operate. 

That  is  a  substantial  figure,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  examine  carefully  into  its  accuracy 
for.  as  the  Commission's  report  I  mentioned 
on    cost-asoertalnment    methods    indicates. 
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there  are  numerous  and  uncertain  factors  In- 
volved in  arriving  at  a  true  cost-saving  figure 
In  these  cases. 

Even  so.  whatever  the  final  ascertainment, 
the  Commission  stated  in  the  Norfolk  and 
Western  case  that  the  "overall  financial  con- 
dition" of  the  carrier  is  to  be  considered,  and 
In  that  instance  went  on  to  say: 

"nie  losses  being  Incurred  from  the  op- 
eration of  these  trains  while  not  Insubstan- 
tial, are  not  so  great  when  considered  from 
the  overall  prosperity,  of  the  carrier  as  to 
create  an  undue  burden  on  interstate  com- 
merce. And  this  is  particularly  true  when 
it  involves  the  last  passenger  train  of  the  car- 
rier in  the  service  area. 

'A  substantial  need  for  the  service  might 
Justify  the  continuation  of  the  service  even  if 
it  were  performed  at  a  substantial  loss  to  the 
carrier." 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  as  full  in- 
formation about  the  overall  financial  con- 
dition of  this  company  as  I  would  have  liked. 
But  1  understand  it  has  rep>orted.  for  the 
first  six  month  of  this  year,  total  operat- 
ing revenues  of  $126,596,656  as  against  oper- 
ating expenses  of  $97.682.091 — a  margin  of 
nearly  $29  million — and  a  net  railway-oper- 
ating Income  (after  taxes,  etc.,  apparently) 
for  the  same  six  months  of  $8,694,671. 

The  Erle-L.akawanna  has  not  been  noted 
for  operating  in  the  "black"  but,  evidently, 
it  now  is.  for  which  my  congratulations  to 
its  new  management — but.  in  addition  to 
that,  which  should  bear  upon  Its  ability  to 
at  least  continue  these  trains  for  the  one- 
year  period  the  Commission  can  order,  it 
would  also  seem  to  me  that  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  fact  that,  since 
April  1.  1968,  all  of  the  Erie-Lackawanna's 
outstanding  common-stock  has  been  held  by 
Dereoo,  Inc  ,  a  holding  company  formed  by 
the  normally-profitable  Norfolk  and  Western 
Railway  Company.  I  now  tread  into  unfa- 
miliar legal  and  accounting  waters,  but  in 
determining  the  actual  burden  on  Interstate 
commerce  that  continuation  of  these  trains 
may  pose  it  would  seem  logical  to  me  for  the 
Commission  to  weigh  the  claimed  lo=s  figure 
of  $1.7  annually  against  the  overall  prosper- 
ity of  the  larger  and  complicated  corporate 
structure  of  which  this  company  is  now  but 
a  small  part.  I  do  not  know  what  the  prece- 
dents may  be  in  this  respect,  but  where  a 
clear  public  Interest  Is  involved  it  would 
make  sense  to  me,  at  least,  to  weigh  that 
against  the  largest  possible  commercial  in- 
terest also  Involved  in  order  to  determine 
the  nature  of  whatever  true  "burden"  on  in- 
terstate commerce  may  exist. 

Mr.  Examiner,  in  again  thanking  you — and 
counsel — for  the  opportunity  to  make  this 
statement,  let  me  again  say  that  I  believe 
this  to  be  a  most-important  matter,  and  one 
transcending  in  potential  Importance  the 
Immediate  needs  and  convenience  of  those 
who  presently  ride  these  trains,  or  those  who 
serve  them  as  employees  of  the  carrier. 

And  it  has  that  potentiality  precisely  be- 
cause, as  former  President  Johnson  said  In 
urging  creation  of  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portatdon.  "In  a  nation  that  spans  a  con- 
tinent, transportation  is  the  web  of  union." 
Whatever  the  event  In  this  proceeding,  by 
the  year  2000 — 30  years  from  now — the  pop- 
ulation of  that  Nation  will  be  close  to  one- 
third  of  a  billion.  We  may  think  we  have 
transportation  problems  now.  with  our 
clogged  highways  and  our  nearly  saturated 
airways,  but  those  problems  will  be  as  noth- 
ing as  compared  to  those  we  will  encounter  In 
that  year  of  2000 — and  we  had  best  begin 
to  prepare  to  meet  those  problems  now. 

I  could  think  of  no  better  beginning  point 
that  the  one  here  presented  to  us  all — rep- 
resentatives as  we  are  of  the  Federal,  State 
and  local  governments,  of  free-enterprise 
with  all  its  inborn  vitality,  and  the  general 
public  that  both  are  Intended  to  serve. 

As  the  gentleman  also  knows,  since  I 
believe  he,  too,  is  a  cosponsor  of  the  so- 
called  Skubltz  bill,  that  proposal  would 


shift  the  burden  of  proof,  relative  to  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity  in  "last 
train"  cases  from  the  public  to  the  rail- 
roads, where  I  bePeve  it  properly  belonss, 
and  would  a^so  authorize  the  kind  of 
study  in  depth  of  this  enti'-e  problem  that 
even  the  ICC  has  now  asked  for.  and  on 
which  I  believe  work  should  have  been 
begun  long  ago. 

Finally,  if  my  friend  will  again  permit. 
I  would  like  to  call  his  attention  and  that 
of  the  House  to  H.R.  13311,  as  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker  ' .  and  myself  and  several  others. 
Though  this  proposal — to  establish  a 
comprehensive  program  of  Federal  a.s- 
sistance  to  all  forms  of  transportation  in 
the  United  States,  and  one  Federal  trans- 
portation trust  fund — cuts  across  some 
long- established  jurisdictional  lines  here 
in  the  Congress,  and  will  rim  full  tilt  into 
all  sorts  of  arguments  and  counterargu- 
ments as  between  the  supporters  of  the 
presently  competing  modes  of  public 
transportation  we  have  available,  I  think 
the  idea  behind  it  makes  eminent  good 
sense  and.  in  the  long  run.  may  be  our 
only  route  toward  establishing  a  truly 
coordinated,  national  transportation  sys- 
tem. This  particular  proposal  has  pone 
not  to  the  gentleman's  committee  but  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 
nevertheless.  I  would  hope  that  the  gen- 
tleman would  interest  himself  in  it,  and 
that  those  of  us  who  see  merit  in  it  could 
count  on  his  help  in  also  moving  it  alcns 
toward  early  congressional  consideration. 

On  September  13.  the  Washington 
Post  spoke  editorially  in  favor  of  this 
sort  of  an  approach  and.  again,  if  the 
gentleman  would  permit.  I  would  like 
now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have  that  editorial 
also  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this 
p>oint: 

PtTBLIC  TRANSP0RT.\TI0N   AND  THE  AUTOMOBILE 

If  any  one  thing  symbolizes  American  !;fe 
in  this  part  of  the  20th  century,  it  has  f  be 
the  automobile.  The  number  of  cars  and 
trucks  on  the  highways  has  doubled  since 
1950.  There  are  now  half  as  many  vehicles  in 
the  country  as  there  are  people  aj:id  the  num- 
ber of  oars  and  trucks  Is  increasing  each  year 
more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  people  The 
Inherent  love  of  most  Americans  for  mobil- 
ity has  helped  to  cause  this  automotive  ex- 
plosion and  has  fed  on  it:  the  desire  and  • '.e 
need  of  Americans  to  travel  easily  .iiir: 
quickly  has  never  been  greater,  yet  the  abil- 
ity to  do  so  by  public  transptortatlon  is  t!e- 
terloratlng  steadily.  The  airways  are  crowriPd 
to  the  danger  point,  mass  transit  systems  ui 
the  cities  are  in  a  state  of  chaos,  and  rail- 
road paEsenger  service  Is  on  its  last  legs  :- •  :i 
the  highways,  despite  the  outpouring  of  ; -a- 
eral  funds  in  the  last  15  years,  are  becomme 
more  rather  than  less  crowded. 

All  of  which  is  more  than  enough  rea,^0Il 
for  Congress  to  start  thinking  about  the  need 
for  the  federal  government  to  support  in 
practice  as  well  as  in  rhetoric  the  develop- 
ment of  a  balanced  transportation  system  in 
the  country.  The  creation  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  was,  no  doubt,  a  step  in 
that  direction.  And  the  Nixon  admlnlstrarlon 
has  proposed  two  major  bills  this  year  in  an 
effort  to  make  a  start  on  such  a  program 
Neither  of  these  bills  is  adequate — one  would 
provide  $5  billion  over  10  years  for  airport 
expansion  and  air  traflSc  control  systems 
while  the  other  would  provide  $10  billion 
over  12  years  for  urban  mass  transit — and 
each  ought  to  be  regarded  only  as  an  Interim 
step  in  what  is  really  a  battle  to  retain  some 
measure  of  mobility. 

The  key  to  retaining  that  mobility  is  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  created  In  1956  to  pro- 
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vide  for  the  construction  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System.  That  fund  is  now  taking 
in  about  $5  billion  a  year  from  taxes  on  gaso- 
line and  other  automotive  products,  all  of  it 
earmarked  exclusively  for  improvement  of 
the  highways.  This  fund  has  produced  a 
great  highway  system  which  will  have  cost 
more  than  $50  billion  when  it  is  completed 
in  the  mid-1970s.  But  while  solving  that  part 
of  the  transportation  problem,  this  expendi- 
ture of  funds  has  helped  create  some  of  the 
crises  that  exist  in  other  parts.  Automo- 
biles, more  than  airplanes,  are  killing  passen- 
ger trains.  Automobllee.  despite  out-rageous 
parking  rates  and  Jammed  highways,  are 
killing  urban  transit  systems,  as  well  as  pol- 
luting the  air  over  urban  areas  In  time, 
automobiles  will  kill  themselves  since  the 
nation's  fleet  is  now  large  enough  to  fill  the 
41.000-mlle  Interstate  highway  system 
bumper  to  bumper  and  Is  growing  each  year 
by  enough  to  fill  a  two-lane  highway  bumper 
to  bumper  from  Washington  to  Los  Angeles. 
The  only  program  that  makes  much  sense 
out  of  this  situation  is  one  in  which  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  augmented  bv  the  user 
taxes  on  airplane  and  other  kinds  of  travel,  is 
turned  into  a  transportation  trust  fund. 
With  such  a  fund,  and  the  authority  to 
spend  it  on  highways  or  airports  or  mass 
transit  systems  or  railroad  service,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  could  begin  to 
produce  a  balanced  transportation  svstem 
Without  It,  either  the  taxes  on  automobile 
users  will  be  reduced  and  the  funds  essen- 
tial to  underwrite  other  modes  of  transpor- 
tation will  have  to  come  out  of  income-tax 
revenue  or  the  country  will  Just  keep  on 
building  highways  at  a  85-bllUon-a-year  clip 
until  there  is  no  more  space  to  build  them 
or  no  more  air  to  breathe  It  seems  fair  to 
think  of  cars  as  Just  one  part  of  a  trans- 
portation network  and  it  is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  regard  them  as  such  and  get  over 
Its  sacrosanct  attitude  toward  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
He  has  made  an  excellent  statement.  I 
will  later,  m  my  remarks,  join  with  him 
in  his  three-pronged  approach  tx)  the 
problem. 

The  gentleman  is  precisely  correct.  In 
addition  to  the  ICC  correction  which 
must  be  made  by  this  bill,  we  must  also 
change  the  train  discontinuance  bill.  I 
have  joined  with  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  iMr.  Skitbitz)  on  this. 

I  have  also  introduced  a  bill  to  sub- 
sidize by  Government  buying  and  leas- 
inc  to  the  railroads  passenger  train  cars. 

One  might  say  we  are  creeping  up  on 
r.  because  of  the  difficulties  the  gentle- 
man pointed  out  on  competing  modes 
refusing  to  allow  any  type  of  bill  that 
would  put  altogether  in  one  pot  the  Fed- 
oral  moneys  to  aid  the  whole  system. 

But  it  has  to  come.  We  cannot,  with  the 
lo.Duiation  explosion  and  the  concentra- 
tion in  the  cities  that  we  have,  rely  on 
ir. dividual  automobiles  and  the  present 
airways  to  carry  the  population,  partic- 
ularly in  the  areas  of  300  to  500  miles 
and  in  the  corridors  that  exist  between 
here  and  New  York,  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton, and  New  York  and  Chicago.  This  is 
io  simply  because  we  cannot  mechani- 
taliy  do  it.  Some  type  of  mass  intercity 
surface  transportation  is  the  only 
answer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ver>'  pleased  that 
tlie  gentleman  made  the  statement  he  did 
because  it  highlights  the  unity  of  the 
three  parts  that  have  to  be  created  here; 
namely,  regulaUon,  assistance,  and  dis- 
npline,  all  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Precisely  so.  And  I 


appreciate     the     gentleman's     further 
remarks. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT  First  let  me  say  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  the  able  Member  from  Wash- 
ington, for  introducing  the  bill  and 
thank  him  for  making  available  this  op- 
portunity for  many  of  us  to  express  our 
views  in  favor  of  the  position  he  has 
taken. 

The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
indicated  that  he  was  not  able  to  give 
specific  instances  involved  because  the 
parties  who  were  involved  would  thus  be 
revealed.  I  have  one  instance  which  I 
have  no  difficulty  giving  information  on 
because  it  was  one  of  the  many  instances 
in  which  I  have  been  involved.  I  know 
that  basically  the  difficulty  in  this  situa- 
tion has  been  that  the  railroads  have 
been  in  a  position  to  dowTigrade  their 
own  service  and  then  show  that  their 
service  does  not  make  money  and  then 
cease  the  operation  on  that  particular 
line. 

I  recall  at  one  time  leaving  Denver 
after  attempting  to  get  the  railroad  sta- 
tion on  the  telephone  for  45  minutes.  I 
was  ultimately  able  to  get  a  ticket  at  the 
station,  and  I  also  noticed  when  I  got 
there  why  I  could  not  get  in  touch  with 
them.  It  was  because  the  receiver  was 
hanging  down  over  the  waste  basket. 

Well,  when  I  walked  to  my  raili-oad 
car,  I  found  that  the  temperature  there 
was  95"  in  the  pullman  I  asked  the 
porter  is  there  anything  that  can  be 
done  about  the  temperature.  He  said, 
•The  train  has  been  in  the  yard,  and  as 
soon  as  it  leave'=;  the  temperature  will  go 
down."  So  after  we  passed  a  station  30 
miles  dowTi  the  road  toward  Texas  I  went 
back  and  looked  at  the  thermometer  and 
it  was  still  reading  95 ^  I  found  the 
porter  and  asked  him.  saying  "We  are 
35  miles  out,  and  the  temperature  is  still 
95°."  He  said.  "No.  It  cannot  be." 
I  said.  "Why?"  He  said.  "Because  we  are 
out  of  the  yard."  So  it  was  necessary  to 
prop  the  stool  that  you  get  off  the  train 
on  in  the  doorway  and  permit  zero-de- 
gree temperatures  to  come  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pullman  car.  Thus,  by  aUernately 
standing  on  the  seat  and  sifting  on  the 
floor  it  was  possible  to  get  some  comfort. 

If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion cannot  do  anything  about  this,  then 
they  can  do  nothing  about  the  train  com- 
panies going  out  of  business.  It  is  pre- 
cisely, as  an  old  lawyer  friend  told  me  on 
the  occasion  of  a  person  being  disbarred 
in  Austin.  Tex.,  who  was  a  little  bit  soft 
on  the  bottom — "He  had  disbarred  him- 
self 10  years  ago."  I  think  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  is  occurring  in  the  railroad 
business. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
strongly  concur  with  the  gentleman's 
bills  and  wish  to  support  him.  I  wish  to 
join  him  in  introducing  them  and  in 
every  manner  support  the  position  he 
has  taken. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  again  for 
yielding. 

'  Mr.  HUNGATE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ECKHARDT)  was  givcH  permission  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks. ) 


Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
many  letters  from  my  constituents  in 
Missouri's  Ninth  District  reflect  the  need 
for  adequate  rail  passenger  service  Rail 
passenger  service  is  the  best  means  of 
transportation  for  many  people  in  Mis- 
souri and  in  numerous  States.  Standard- 
ization of  adequate  rail  passenger  ser\'ice 
would  be  mutually  beneficial  to  the  pub- 
lic and  the  railroads.  This  would  offer 
immediate  relief  to  those  already  affected 
by  deteriorating  service  and  would  pro- 
vide encouragement  for  many  to  travel 
by  railroad  The  railroads  could  once 
again  prosper  in  providing  a  vital  service 
to  American  passenger  transportation. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
is  facing  a  crisis  in  its  rail  transportation 
industry  which  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 
In  the  past  few  years,  hund.eds  of  rail 
passenger  trains  have  been  discontinued. 
I  rise  to  speak  today  both  in  defense  of 
the  railroad  industry  and  in  the  defense 
of  the  American  public.  I  hope,  in  the 
long  run,  that  any  action  taken  by  this 
body  does  not  force  its  Members  to  side 
against  either  interest.  The  plain  and 
simple  fact  is  that  at  this  time.  Congress 
simply  does  not  have  adequate  informa- 
tion on  the  problem  to  take  sides. 

Because  we  lack  this  infoi-mation.  I 
was  among  the  earliest  sponsors  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  authored 
legislation  calling  for  a  thorough  study 
of  the  pi-oblems  involved  in  rail  services. 
My  legislation  differs  only  slightl--  'rom 
the  intent  of  many  other  proposals,  in 
that  it  invites  the  participation  of  the 
National  Association  of  Regulatory  Util- 
ity Commissioners,  a  non-Federaf  body. 
A  provision  of  my  proposed  House  Con- 
current Resolution  143,  and  similar  leg- 
islation authored  by  my  colleagues,  calls 
for  a  moratorium  on  further  discontinu- 
ances until  this  matter  can  be  given  the 
in-depth  study  it  so  heartily  demands. 

I  think  both  sides  of  the  issue  must 
be  made  perfectly  clear  to  the  American 
people,  since  through  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives, they  must  ultimately  decide 
the  fate  of  railroad  service  in  this 
country. 

Federal  regulation  of  the  railroad  in- 
dustry is  not  new.  The  Government  en- 
couraged the  railroads  to  expand  during 
the  early  days  of  our  liistory  by  offering 
land  grants.  It  was  felt  that  this  industry 
provided  a  public  service  not  only  in 
tran.sportation.  but  in  terms  of  commu- 
nication, economics,  and  national  secu- 
rity. In  the  early  1900  s  growing  pains  of 
the  new  railroad  labor  unions  broke  into 
nationwide  violence.  Again,  the  Federal 
Grovemment  stepped  in  with  an  injunc- 
tion against  the  striking  imions.  It  was 
said  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  that  the  strikes  could  not 
be  allowed  to  continue,  bringing  devasta- 
tion to  the  national  economy. 

Convinced  that  the  security  of  the 
country  rested  in  part  in  the  functioning 
of  our  railroads,  the  Federal  Government 
long  ago  brought  it  under  Its  wing  as  a 
regulated  utility.  Since  that  time,  rail- 
roads have  been  allowed  to  operate  as  a 
monopoly  within  their  own  regions.  Un- 
der Federal  guidance,  these  regional  units 
have  been  made  to  function  as  a  nation- 
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wide  network  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
general  public. 

The  first  question,  then,  is  whether  we 
can  require  the  railroads  to  operate  at 
the  great  losses  to  which  they  liave  sworn 
in  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
hearings.  I  am  sure  that  we  all  agree  that 
the  Constitution  does  not  allow  any  man 
to  be  required  by  his  Government  to  work 
at  a  job  which  offers  no  reward. 

But,  again,  we  have  the  other  side  of 
the  question.  Are  the  railroads  sufTering 
economic  hardship  in  the  continuance  of 
passenger  service?  It  has  been  said  that 
the  costs  of  passenger  service  presented 
by  the  railroads  are  highly  inflated.  I 
am  certainly  in  no  position  to  make  that 
charge  on  the  basis  of  personal  knowl- 
edge, but  I  feel  that  we  must  find  the 
truth. 

Serious  charges  Iiave  also  been  laid 
that  the  railroads  have  been  negligent 
in  their  responsibility  of  providing  ade- 
quate equipment  and  service.  Some  feel 
that  the  railroads  have  deliberately  tam- 
pered vrith  passenger  schedules  in  an 
attempt  to  make  rail  passage  as  difficult 
as  possible  for  its  users. 

If  tHis  is  true,  no  wonder  that  board- 
ings have  decreased,  giving  the  railroads 
leverage  in  arguing  for  discontinuance. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
equipment  and  service  on  the  passenger 
trains  does  not  meet  the  high  standards 
of  20  years  ago.  At  one  time,  you  traveled 
in  a  comfortable  chair  or  Pullman  and 
looked  forward  to  well-prepared  meals  in 
the  comfort  of  a  luxurious  dining  car. 
Today,  most  passenger  cars  are  old  and 
uncomfortable.  The  only  available  meal 
in  many  cases  is  a  prewrapped  sandwich 
at  an  exhorbitant  price.  Faced  with  such 
service,  it  is  no  wonder  that  people  hesi- 
tate to  use  rail  transportation. 

We  must,  then,  determine  the  actual 
demand  for  rail  passenger  service.  Is  it 
true,  as  the  railroads  assert,  that  people 
no  longer  wish  to  travel  by  rail?  Or  has 
deteriorating  service  and  equipment 
driven  them  away?  If  service  and  equip- 
ment is  improved,  will  the  demand  for 
passenger  service  increase?  I  hasten  to 
point  out  that  the  problem  here  is  not 
solely  caused  by  management.  Labor 
must  also  assume  some  responsibility  for 
the  "service  with  a  smile"  which  has  been 
a  byword  of  successful  American  enter- 
prises. 

I  know  from  the  letters  I  have  received 
from  my  Idaho  constituents  that  the  pro- 
posed discontinuances  would  bring  real 
hardship  to  many  areas  of  the  State.  Peo- 
ple are  dependent  upon  the  trains  to 
travel  from  their  rural  areas  to  their 
county  seats  or  major  market  centers. 

Competition  from  other  transport  in- 
dustries, has,  I  am  sure,  taken  its  toll  on 
prospective  rail  passengers.  However,  we 
must  give  attention  to  a  recent  European 
study.  Its  results  show  that  people  are 
willing  to  travel  up  to  400  miles  by  rail. 
While  we  can  continue  to  expect  air  serv- 
ice to  carry  people  on  long  trips,  an  eflB- 
cient  rail  network  could  conceivably  bear 
heavy  traffic  to  and  from  less  distant 
points. 

There  is  another  Federal  relationship 
to  this  problem  which  has  not  been  ade- 
quately explored.  The  Post  Office  De- 
partment has  removed  most  of  its  mail 
transport  service  from  the  railroads  be- 


cause of  alleged  unreUability  in  time 
schedules.  The  railroads  claim  that  the 
loss  of  these  postal  revenues  has  necessi- 
tated many  of  their  proposed  discon- 
tinuances. We  need  to  determine  whether 
we  can  and  should  reinstate  some  mail 
transportation  on  the  railroads.  A  Fed- 
eral rail  subsidy  has  been  proposed  in 
Congress,  but  mall  contracts  may  well 
provide  the  necessary  revenue  to  con- 
tinue passenger  train  operations.  Per- 
haps in  upgrading  •  rail  transportation 
through  mail  contracts,  we  can  travel  the 
full  cycle — passenger  trains  will  improve 
to  the  point  where  they  can  deliver  the 
mail  on  schedule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am  asking  for 
today  is  an  evaluation  of  the  most  prac- 
tical means  for  preserving  essential  rail- 
road passenger  service  and  a  study  of  the 
role  of  railroad  passenger  service  in 
meeting  America's  growing  transporta- 
tion needs.  We  must  have  an  inventory 
of  the  present  passenger  trains  still  op- 
erating, the  quality  of  these  trains,  and 
the  scheduling  of  connections  within 
each  region.  It  is  important  that  an 
evaluation  be  made  of  the  adverse  ef- 
fects that  a  single  train  discontinuance 
can  have  on  a  region  and  upon  national 
service.  We  must  determine  the  relation- 
ship of  regional  needs  and  the  national 
network  of  railroad  service.  In  the  event 
that  the  level  of  rail  passenger  service 
determined  to  be  in  the  public  interest 
cannot  be  made  self-supporting  by  mail 
and  passenger  revenues,  we  must  deter- 
mine the  method  of  providing  the  neces- 
sary funding. 

And,  most  important,  we  must  inter- 
cede for  the  time  being  with  a  mora- 
torium on  further  railroad  service  dis- 
continuances until  we  can  determine  the 
futui'e  of  rail  service  in  this  countrj*. 

The  ICC  has  clearly  indicated  the 
need  for  a  study  and  I  believe  it  must 
relate  to  all  forms  of  transportation,  and 
not  just  rail  transportation.  The  recent 
decision  of  the  ICC  regarding  their 
power,  and  the  power  of  State  regulatory 
agencies,  underlines  that  necessity.  It  is 
heartening  to  note  that  hearings  have 
been  set  in  the  other  body  on  this  prob- 
lem. I  believe  it  is  urgent  that  we  in  the 
Congress  act  now.  We  have  in  recent 
years  dedicated  billions  of  dollars  to  de- 
velopment of  highways.  We  are  faced 
with  the  critical  necessity  of  protecting 
public  safety  in  our  airlines.  We  must  de- 
termine the  fimction  of  the  railroads  in 
passenger  transportation. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Surely  one  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  maintaining 
passenger  support  and  passenger  inter- 
est in  transportation  is  the  ability  to  get 
where  you  want  on  true  schedules  and  to 
be  able  to  make  connections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  I  will  not  be  con- 
sidered unduly  parochial  if  I  direct  your 
attention  to  an  area  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. I  know  some  of  my  colleagues 
were  surprised  that  we  do  have  railroads 
in  southern  California.  You  think  of  us 
particularly  in  terms  of  freeways  and 
throughways.  But,  we  once  had  a  very 
good  systematic  way  of  getting  in  and 


out  of  the  Los  Angeles  area  and  making 
connections  north  and  east. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  obtained  a  schedule  re- 
cently— and  this  is  a  real  achievement  in 
itself.  Schedules  are  not  easily  available. 
If  you  try  to  get  the  information  over 
the  telephone,  you  wait  until  it  has  rung 
24  times  and  then  you  dial  and  try  again. 

I  should  preface  all  of  this  with  the 
fact  that  the  problems  of  the  railroads 
are  problems  with  which  we  must  deal 
because  they  will  be  inimicable  to  the 
public  interest  if  left  unsolved. 

But,  this  schedule  which  I  obtained 
shows  the  absolute  deviousness  of  the 
railroads  in  arranging  schedules  that  will 
permit  passengers  to  miss  rather  than 
make  connections,  and  often  by  as  little 
as  5  minutes,  just  to  add  an  extra  meas- 
ure of  frustration,  I  suppose. 

This  schedule  shows  the  San  Joaquin 
Daylight  arriving  at  7;  50  p.m.  in  Los  An- 
geles. The  San  Diegan  train  No.  78.  the 
last  rain  to  San  Diego,  leaves  at  7:45 
p.m.  In  other  words  the  last  train  of  the 
day  leaves  for  San  Diego  five  minutes 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Coast  Daylight 
train  from  the  north.  So,  if  you  lived  in 
Fresno  and  were  going  by  train  to  San 
Diego  you  would  be  obliged  to  spend  the 
night  in  Los  Angeles  and  then  continue 
by  rail  at  7:30  a.m.  the  following  day. 
Some  people  look  upon  a  night  spent  in 
Los  Angeles  as  a  night  gained  while  there 
are  others  of  us  who  look  upon  it  as  a 
night  lost. 

The  Coast  Daylight  arrives  from  San 
Luis  or  Santa  Barbara  at  8:05  p.m.,  while 
the  Super  Chief-El  Capitan  has  already 
left  for  eastern  points  at  7:30  p.m.  So 
you  miss  that  train  by  35  minutes.  Going 
northbound  from  San  Diego,  we  used  to 
have  a  6  a.m.  departure  which  put  one 
in  Los  Angeles  at  8:45  a.m.,  time  for  a 
business  day  and  time  to  catch  the  Day- 
light when  it  left  at  9  a.m.,  I  believe,  in 
years  past.  Now  the  train  leaves  San 
Diego  at  7  a.m.  and  arrives  in  Los  An- 
geles at  9:55  a.m.,  connecting  with  vir- 
tually nothing  because  U.P.'s  City  of  Los 
Angeles  leaves  in  the  early  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  something  that  the 
ICC  ought  to  be  able  to  do  something 
about.  The  agency  ought  to  be  empow- 
ered to  tell  the  railroads  that  with  all 
their  problems,  they  cannot  be  permitted 
to  compoimd  their  problems  by  delib- 
erately discouraging  passenger  traffic. 

This  is  only  one  small  facet  of  the 
larger  picture.  But  since  it  is  something 
that  this  legislation  will  address  itself  to, 
I  am  an  enthusiastic  cosponsor  of  the 
legislation.  It  is  my  further  hope  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  get  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  have  legislation  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  very  soon  in  order  to  at 
least  give  the  ICC  the  powers  it  requires 
if  we  wish  to  deal  with  this  great  problem 
of  national  importance  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
also  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  for  spearheading  this  par- 
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ticular  special  order  so  that  we  can  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  people 
this  existing  condition  of  poor  passenger 
railway  service. 

In  my  part  of  the  country,  despite  the 
deliberate  attempts  by  the  railroads  to 
discourage  passenger  traffic,  there  is  a 
lingering  affection  for  this  type  of  travel. 
Until  the  railroads  came  some  88  years 
ago,  the  westernmost  part  of  Texas  was 
one  of  America's  last  frontiers.  The  city 
of  El  Paso  burgeoned  from  a  border  vil- 
lage to  one  of  the  commercially  impor- 
tant cities  of  the  west.  Along  the  lines  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Texas  &  Pacific, 
and  the  Santa  Fe.  the  railroad  towns 
grew  up,  and  railroading  became  a  way 
of  life  for  many  of  our  people. 

Today,  railroading  presents  a  dismal 
picture  in  oiu-  area.  Only  one  passenger 
tiain,  the  once  luxurious  Sunset  Limited, 
serves  my  entire  district.  There  is  one 
eastbound  train  and  one  westbound  train 
each  day.  and  the  Southern  Pacific  has 
asked  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  permission  to  reduce  its  serv- 
ice to  three  trains  a  week  in  each  direc- 
tion. 

The  railroads  have  cited  decreased 
patronage  as  the  reason  for  this  decrease 
in  service.  They  have  cited  the  competi- 
tion of  the  automobile  and  the  airplane. 
But  rather  than  attempting  to  meet  this 
competition  in  the  classic  spirit  of  Amer- 
ican free  enterprise,  the  record  shows 
that  the  railroads  were,  instead,  eager  to 
surrender  just  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
in  its  decision  denying  Southern  Pacific's 
request  to  discontinue  the  Sunset  Lim- 
ited entirely,  gave  this  appraisal  of  the 
i-ailroad's  treatment  of  its  passengers: 

The  record  Is  convincing  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  has  deliberately  set  out  to  discourage 
existing,  as  well  as  new,  patronage  of  the 
Sunsets  by  reducing  what  was  once  a  con- 
venient and  comfortable  railroad  passenger 
service  to  a  slow,  unreliable,  uncomfortable 
train  without  sleeping  facilities,  with  only 
rudimentary  dining  facilities:  a  train  on 
which  a  seat  cannot  be  reserved,  arrival  and 
departure  times  cannot  easily  be  ascertained 
by  telephone,  or  by  printed  schedules  lie- 
cause  they  are  often  unobtainable,  and  a 
train  for  which  adequate  station  waiting 
room  Is  frequently  lacking. 

To  use  a  railroad  aphorism  that  has 
become  a  part  of  our  daily  speech,  "That 
isn't  any  way  to  run  a  railroad."  Tliis 
.iudgment  by  the  ICC  came  after  a  blis- 
tering condemnation  of  Southern  Pacific 
passenger  ser\ice  by  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  Examiner  John  W. 
Messer.  It  was  partially  because  of  the 
many  complaints  to  the  ICC  submitted 
through  my  office,  and  because  of  my 
numerous  communications  to  the  Com- 
mission, along  with  many  other  com- 
plaints along  the  entire  line  from  Los 
Angeles  to  New  Orleans,  that  this  in- 
vestigation of  the  adequacy  of  passenger 
service  on  the  Southern  Pacific  was 
launched. 

The  investigation  itself  broke  new 
groimd  for  the  Corrunission  and  Exam- 
iner Messer's  finding  was  hailed  as  a 
landmark  in  railroad  history.  For  the 
first  time,  it  seemed  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  had  decided  that, 
:n  order  to  qualify  as  a  passenger  train, 
a  train  should  meet  certain  standards. 
Examiner  Messer  evidently  felt  that  to 
deny  passengers  such  elementary  facili- 


ties as  dining  and  sleeping  cars  along  the 
wear>'  trip  from  New  Orleans  to  Los 
Angeles  was  somewhat  imcivilized.  He 
ordered,  subject  to  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission, that  Southern  Pacific  be  found 
in  violation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  and  that  it  be  ordered  to  institute 
certain  reforms:  principally  that  dining 
and  Pullman  service  be  restored,  and 
that  passenger  trains  rim  at  least  as  fast 
as  the  fastest  freight  trains  on  the  line. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
studied  its  examiner's  record  for  more 
than  15  months — and  finally  came  up 
with  the  decision  that  it  had  no  author- 
ity to  enforce  his  findings.  The  present 
Chairman  and  the  immediate  past  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  dissented  from 
this  ruling,  but  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mission called  upon  Congress  to  give  it 
the  authority  they  feel  it  does  not  have — 
to  require  standards  of  adequate  passen- 
ger service,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to 
be  numbered  among  those  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  introducing  the  legis- 
lation the  Commission  requests,  and  I 
would  urge  that  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees take  the  action  that  the  problem 
demands. 

The  increase  in  everj-  form  of  trans- 
portation is  creating  a  national  chal- 
lenge that  must  be  met.  Our  highway 
system  in  many  areas  is  often  over- 
crowded to  the  extent  of  stagnation.  Our 
airways  are  so  jammed  with  traffic  that 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  has 
had  to  place  a  ceiling  on  nights  in  and 
out  of  the  Nation's  major  airports.  This 
is  no  time  for  the  railroads  to  retreat  to 
the  19th  century  in  their  service  to  the 
traveling  public. 

One  of  the  impressive  facts  developed 
in  the  findings  of  Examiner  Messer  was 
that,  despite  the  deterioration  of  serv- 
ice, people  continued  to  ride  the  railroad 
in  surprising  numbers.  If,  by  legislation. 
we  can  require  the  railroads  to  offer  ade- 
quate service.  I  believe  the  solution  to 
many  of  our  transportation  problems 
v^ill  prove  easier. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  iMr. 
Adams  I  comes  from  the  West,  as  I  do, 
from  Texas,  and  as  the  gentleman  knows 
it  is  a  part  of  Texas  that  is  somewhat 
remote  by  some  standards. 

As  I  stated,  my  part  of  Texas  was  de- 
veloped by  the  railroad  companies,  over 
80  years  ago.  Until  that  time  it  was  a 
very  isolated  area,  with  marauding  In- 
dians who  harassed  travelers  and  even 
the  State  legislators  at  times  could  not 
get  to  the  State  capitol  at  Austin.  The 
railroads  came,  and  the  community 
flourished.  Today  we  have  375,000  people 
on  my  side  of  the  border,  and  400,000  on 
the  other  side.  Much  of  this  was  due  to 
the  railroads. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  railroads 
came  there  through  inducement  when 
they  came  in  that  great  race  across  the 
country.  They  were  given  grants  and 
have  been  given  grants  throughout  much 
of  Texas,  much  of  which  today  is  oil  land, 
and  this  has  enriched  their  enterprise. 

To  many  people  the  railroads  came  by 
a  contract  with  the  American  people  to 
furnish  passenger  service. 

Now,  we  still  have  remote  areas.  There 
are  over  300  miles  across  my  district. 
Some  of  these  areas  are  not  serviced  by 
buses;  some  of  them  are,  but  the  rail- 
road  is   the  link,  the   cormectlon   with 


more  populated  areas.  If  this  last  passen- 
ger serv  Ice  is  taken  off,  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, then  my  district  will  have  no  pas- 
senger connection  by  rail  with  the  rest 
of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  to  Cali- 
fornia— and  they  like  to  go  to  California, 
the  west  Texans  like  to  go  to  California. 

I  have  been  in  ice  storms  in  west 
Texas,  wherein  all  automobile  traffic  was 
at  a  standstill.  So  we  waited  for  the  rail- 
road to  come  through.  It  is  our  one  op- 
portunity to  get  through  when  the  high- 
ways are  iced. 

Another  point  that  I  think  I  should 
suggest  IS  in  view  of  the  biu-geonlng 
population.  There  is  a  movement  to- 
ward urbanizing  society,  and  the  coun- 
trysides are  losing  their  population.  That 
population  is  going  to  the  cities,  and 
this  is  compounding  the  problems  in  the 
cities.  Now,  here  we  have  a  problem 
which  is  aggravating  the  diminution  of 
the  population  in  our  countrj'sides,  by 
taking  away  from  them  another  link 
from  society  itself.  Country  people  are 
being  further  isolated  by  the  removal  of 
the  railroads.  If  we  are  to  slow  the  lir- 
banizing  process  we  must  maintain  full 
opportunity  for  the  people  in  the  coun- 
tryside for  good  travel  and  communica- 
tion facilities. 

I  think  the  bill  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams  i  has  spon- 
sored is  so  important — and  I  incidentsilly 
have  had  drafted  a  companion  bill  today 
to  give  the  ICC  this  power  to  enforce 
good  passenger  railroad  conditions. 

I  might  mention  one  other  thing  that 
I  do  not  believe  has  been  mentioned  to- 
day, and  that  is  that  none  of  us  I  believe 
wants  to  nationaUze  the  railroads.  That 
is  the  verj'  last  thing  we  want  to  do.  I 
know  that  it  is  certainly  the  last  thing 
I  would  want  to  do. 

But  if  private  enterprise  in  railroad- 
ing is  going  to  succeed,  they  have  to 
stand  up  to  the  test,  and  give  the  facih- 
ties  and  the  services  which  they  by  the 
very  nature  of  their  role  are  dedicated 
and  committed  to  do.  If  raih-oads  con- 
tinue with  this  process  of  lopping  off 
service,  then  eventually  some  generation 
down  the  line  is  going  to  force  national- 
ization of  the  railroads.  I  think  the  rail- 
roads themselves  ought  to  look  at  what 
they  may  force  the  public  to  do.  If  the 
railroads  continue  to  depreciate  their 
service  to  the  American  people,  some- 
body is  going  to  think  of  this  imdesirable 
alternative. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  and  I  am  particu- 
larly grateful  to  him  for  mentioning  the 
grants  that  were  given  to  the  railroads 
in  the  Western  States. 

I  know  in  the  State  I  come  from  the 
railroads  were  given  every  other  section 
clear  across  the  State  in  order  to  build 
the  right-of-way.  I  know  that  they  own 
tremendous  amounts,  for  example,  of 
timber  and  other  resources,  and  we  do 
not  dispute  this,  but  we  feel  also  that 
there  has  been  a  contract  made  with  the 
American  people,  as  the  gentlemarf  stated 
so  well.  We  have  towns  in  the  mountains; 
I  know  of  one  in  particular,  the  little 
town  of  Lester,  that  has  no  oonnectlon 
whatsoever  with  the  outside  world  for  6 
months  during  the  winter  season. 

Its  only  connection  is  by  railroad.  Now 
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they  have  stopped  the  railroad  passenger 
service.  I'  simply  do  not  know  what  the 
people  in  that  little  town  will  do  to  get 
in  and  out  during  the  winter. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  very 
valid  points  that  he  has  made. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  im- 
portant discussion  of  Americas  pas- 
senger transportation  needs  is  taking 
place  here  and  throughout  the  country. 
In  my  own  State  of  Montana  and 
throughout  the  Northwest  the  Northern 
Pacific  seeks  permission  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  cease  operat- 
ing their  Mainstreeter  passenger  trains. 
As  for  myself  and  the  rest  of  the  Mon- 
tana delegation — we  oppose. 

The  Northern  Pacific  points  to  finan- 
cial losses  in  operating  these  trains  and 
cites  declining  passengers — a  situation 
largely  due  to  deteriorating  service,  and 
difficulty  in  using  the  train.  The  need  for 
these  trains  in  Montana  is  a  real  need, 
they  ghould  be  coordinated  with  mail  and 
express- services  to  improve  them  as  well 
as  passenger  service. 

I  am  sure  many  other  passenger  trains 
discontinued  in  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try have  left  blank  spots  in  our  trans- 
portation systems. 

Yesterday  President  Nixon  asked  for 
congressional  approval  of  the  supersonic 
transport  airplane  to  cost  the  taxpayers 
about  $100  million  now  and  more  later — 
a  total  of  $1  billion.  The  airlines  are  to 
put  up  only  $148  million.  The  balance  of 
taxpayers'  subsidy  is  weighted  heavily  in 
favor  of  the  airlines  and  those  who  travel 
by  air. 

On  one  hand,  land  transportation  by 
rail  is  drying  up.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
highways  are  becoming  so  crowded  and 
dangerous,  partly  because  there  is  no 
adequate  alternate  passenger  ser\ice, 
that  we  are  being  asked  to  appropriate 
ever  increasing  sums  for  freeways. 

What  the  Nation  requires  now  is  a 
complete  study  and  planning  of  trans- 
portation needs.  H.R.  13832,  sponsored  by 
the  able  and  distinguished  Congressman. 
Brock  Adams  and  77  others,  including 
myself,  is  needed  to  guide  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  on  the  quality  of 
service  on  railroad  passenger  trains.  H.R. 
13588,  which  I  introduced  September  3. 
calls  for  a  moratorium  on  passenger 
service  discontinuances  and  the  study  of 
passenger  service  requirements  we  need 
to  move  wisely  on  transportation  policy. 
These  two  bills  complement  each  other 
and  can  provide  the  framework  for  the 
start  of  a  national  railroad  transporta- 
tion policy.  The  relationship  we  as  a 
nation  expect  to  maintain  between  auto- 
mobile, bus,  train,  and  airline  should  be 
evaluated.  We  have  patchwork  now.  It 
is  time  to  dovetail  our  efforts  with  all 
modes  of  transportation. 

Mr  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks,  and  pari;icularly  his  re- 
marks with  reference  to  subsidy. 

Senator  Tydings  in  the  other  body,  a 
number  of  other  cosponsors  and  I  have 
sponsored  a  bill  to  provide  a  pool  of  pas- 
senger cars  which  the  Government  would 
provide  on  lease  to  the  railroads.  If  we 
are  going  to  require  Industry  to  upgrade 
service,  they  will  need  help  in  the  form 


of  supplying  passenger  cars  so  that  they 
will  be  able  to  maintain  the  service. 

The  authorization  level  in  the  Adams- 
Tydings  bill  is  5195,000,000  over  a 
period  to  end  June  30,  1973.  The  bill 
also  establishes  a  fund  into  which  both 
general  funds  and  lease  payments  from 
the  carriers  will  be  placed.  This  fund 
will  be  used  to  purchase  and  rehabilitate 
railroad  passenger  equipment. 

We  believe  that  the  ICC  is  given  au- 
thority under  this  ICC  bill  we  are  dis- 
cussing today.  We  also  go  into  the  prop- 
osition of  providing  a  pool  of  cars  for 
them  under  the  second  bill  I  have  just 
referred  to.  Third,  under  the  Skubitz 
bill,  in  which  a  number  of  our  colleagues 
have  joined,  we  try  to  stop  discontinu- 
ances at  least  at  the  point  of  the  last 
passenger  train  between  cities.  We  be- 
lieve that  with  the  three  parts  of  this 
program  it  will  enable  the  railroad  pas- 
senger train  service  of  the  Nation  to  con- 
tinue to  exist. 

I  think  that  it  is  very  important  that 
we  have  a  balanced  system.  We  have 
highways,  we  have  airways,  we  have 
railways,  and  all  three  of  these  are  go- 
ing to  be  necessary  if  we  are  going  to 
move  our  population  in  the  coming 
years. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  am  sorry  I  could  not  have 
been  present  in  the  chamber  at  the  very 
beginning  to  hear  all  the  remarks  made 
on  the  gentleman's  special  order.  It  is 
timely  and  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
asking  for  this  time.  Like  all  who  have 
spoken.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
potential  loss  of  railroad  passenger  serv- 
ice. I  support  the  measure  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  introduced  which  would 
grant  authority  to  the  ICC  to  establish 
a  quality  of  service  as  one  possible  step 
in  halting  the  decline  in  passenger  serv- 
ice. 

I  happen  to  be  a  Member,  incidentally, 
who  believes  that  the  ICC  was  correct 
in  the  ruling  that  the  agency  did  not  at 
this  particular  time  have  the  authority 
to  rule  on  the  quality-of-servlce  ques- 
tion. But  granting  the  authority  to  es- 
tablish quahty  of  service  on  the  passen- 
ger trains  and  its  exercise  may  give  us 
some  of  the  answers  we  need  for  the  fu- 
ture of  railroad  passenger  service. 

But  standing  alone  by  itself,  I  doubt 
that  it  will  reach  the  root  of  the  problem 
or  at  least  go  to  the  heart  of  the  problem. 
I  hope  to  comment  on  that  point  as  I  go 
along. 

The  question  of  adequate  passenger 
service  is  one  which  is  broad  in  scope. 
The  ICC  and.  indeed,  any  other  body 
which  takes  an  independent  look  at  rail 
operations  must  realize  that  the  question 
of  profitability  of  certain  passenger  serv- 
ice does  not  hinge  merely  on  the  actual 
passenger  revenues  but  also  on  how  those 
revenues  might  be  increased  through 
varying  levels  of  passenger  service. 

Whatever  the  causes,  passenger  train 
losses  now  are  real  and  they  are  sub- 
stantial. Simply  to  tell  the  railroads  to 
rtm  them  as  we  have  proposed  to  do  by 
this  bill,  in  a  sense,  or  how  to  run  them 
without  regard  to  cost  or  results  or  with- 
out going  further  in  some  degree  is  not 
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practical  or  realistic.  In  other  words.  I 
believe  the  step  before  us  is  in  order,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  we  should  let  this 
be  the  sole  step  that  we  hope  to  take  at 
this  time.  As  you  know,  the  railroad.s 
themselves  are  asking  for  reimbursement 
of  losses  sustained  on  pa.ssenger  trains 
which  they  are  rtquircd  to  keep  in  op- 
eration as  public  conveniences.  Bills  are 
pending  which  would  authorize  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment  to  be  rented  by  the 
railroads.  Ground  transportation  master 
plans  are  propo.sed.  and  other  changes  in 
train  discontinuance  and  procedures  are 
suggested.  We  are  continuing  our  effort 
to  push  high-sp:ed  ground  transporta- 
tion research  and  development. 

I  mention  these  matters  because  I 
think  the  time  has  come  for  Congre.s.s  to 
take  a  broad  and  comprehensive  look 
at  pre.sent  and  future  passenger  train 
service  and  to  take  action  accordingly. 

Today,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther. I  .saw  a  releas=  that  was  issued  bv 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  by 
the  Secretary  of  that  Department,  the 
Honorable  John  Volpe.  in  which  he  said 
that  the  results  were  encouraging  todav. 
that  more  people  indicate  that  thev  wo'i.'d 
ride  the  trains  if  they  had  good,  fast, 
suitable  conveyances,  and  I  think  thnt  is 
true. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  I 
think  the  climate  is  right.  For  the  fii.st 
time  in  at  least  the  last  2  or  3  years 
I  believe  the  Congress,  management,  la- 
bor, and  all  aspects  of  passenger  train 
service  and  the  industry  would  probabl.v 
be  anxious  now  to  see  something  done. 

1  hope  the  Department  of  Transnorta- 
tion  does  something.  I  hope  the  Depart- 
ment undertakes  the  ?rojnd-sneed  re- 
search project  that  we  authorized  nearly 

2  years  ago.  They  have  done  nothm? 
about  selecting  a  site  or  p.nything  about 
it. 

To  pass  this  bill— and  I  think  we 
should — is  not  alone  enough  action  to 
take.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  trv  to 
combine  various  pending  bills  relating 
to  .some  four  or  five  different  approaches 
that  are  now  before  the  Congress. 

For  the  first  time  I  think  we  can  do 
something  meaningful  for  passenger 
service,  if  we  really  tie  it  together  I 
would  hope  we  would  do  that.  I  would 
hope  the  gentleman  would  either  help 
advance  other  bills  or  join  with  us  as 
we  try  to  find  answers,  and  not  just  on 
the  quality  of  service. 

We  must  realize,  as  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  realizes,  if  we  pass  this 
bill — and  I  hope  it  passes — this  means 
the  next  step  would  be  that  we,  having 
authorized  quality  of  service,  then  must 
decide  what  we  are  going  to  do  to  get 
the  right  kinds  of  trains — fast  convey- 
ances, up-to-date  trains,  with  good  road- 
beds, and  no  road  crossings. 

We  may  have  to  enter  into  the  matter 
of  subsidy,  or  a  combination  of  ap- 
proaches. The  railroads  may  ask  the 
same  type  consideration  we  give  to 
other  methods  of  conveyance.  But  we 
are  at  a  point  where,  if  we  take  this  first 
step,  others  may  follow.  While  I  am  for 
this  first  step,  I  think  we  are  committing 
ourselves  to  a  course  of  action,  and  we 
should  face  the  fact  that  and  we  will 
have  to  face  it  again  furtJier  down  the 
road. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
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gentleman  from  Texas.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  We  will  be  proceeding  on 
that.  I  will  support  the  gentleman's  ef- 
forts on  the  committee  to  see  that  we  do 
have  a  combined  approach. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  Members  for 
their  participation. 

THE    ICC    SHOULD    ACT    TO    PROTECT    TKK    PUBLIC 
INTEREST 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
charge  is  often  made  that  regulatory 
at-'encies  are  really  the  captives  of  the 
industry  they  are  supposed  to  regulate. 
The  recent  decision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  the  Simset 
Limited  Adequacies  case  gives  credence  to 
this  charge.  The  ICC,  voting  7  to  2,  over- 
ruled its  hearings  examiner  and  said 
that  it  did  not  have  the  authority  to  set 
.standards  of  service  for  passenger  trains. 

This  amazing  and  unfortunate  de- 
cision, which  in  my  opinion  flies  in  the 
face  of  the  clear  language  of  the  Com- 
merce Act,  will  allow  the  railroads  to 
continue  their  policy  of  systematically 
downgrading  passenger  trains  in  order 
to  drive  passengers  away.  This  policy 
inflates  the  passenger  deficit,  and  allows 
the  railroad  to  claim  the  passenger  has 
deserted  the  trains.  Did  he  desert  or  was 
he  deliberately  driven  away?  The  Metro- 
liner  certainly  proves  that  a  good,  mod- 
ern train  will  be  heavily  patronized. 

There  is  one  extraordinary  statement 
in  the  ICC's  decision  which  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention: 

Implicit  in  a  common  carriers  duty  to  fur- 
iii-h  transportation  upon  reasonable  request 
tiierefore  is  the  duty  to  provide  a  reason- 
ably adequate  level  of  service.  The  railroads 
ctmcedc  that  section  l(4i  ir.corporates  Into 
the  statute  carrier  obligations  under  common 
Utw.  and.  though  this  commission  does  not 
have  the  jurisdiction  to  enforce  those  obliga- 
tiims,  that  the  common  law  required  a  com- 
m  iiy  carrier  to  provide  safe  and  efficient  serv- 
ice to  the  travelling  public 

What  this  amazing  piece  of  doubletalk 
means  is  tliat  the  ICC  tliinks  that  the 
railroads  have  a  clear  obligation  to  "pro- 
vide safe  and  efficient  service  to  the 
traveling  public"  but  the  Commission  re- 
fu-ses  to  use  its  authority  to  insure  that 
the  railroads  live  up  to  this  obligation. 
To  me  this  is  an  abdication  of  its  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  the  public  interest. 
The  ICC  must  be  more  than  a  mechanism 
for  granting  freight  rate  increases.  It 
should  take  an  active  role  in  protecting 
th";'  forgotten  man  of  transportation— 
the  rail  passenger.  Since  the  ICC  refuses 
to  acknowledge  that  it  has  authority 
o\ev  pasenger  service  standards  under 
present  law,  as  I  and  many  others  be- 
lieve It  does,  I  think  that  Congress  should 
swiftly  pass  clarifying  legislation,  making 
it  doubly  clear  ttiat  they  do  have  this 
power.  In  this  way,  the  Congress  will 
make  clear  to  the  Commission  and  to  the 
railroad  industry,  that  the  American 
public  expects  the  safe  and  efficient  pas- 
senger sei-vice  which  the  law  clearly  calls 
for. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  fre- 
quent cross-country  train  passenger,  I 
can  speak  on  the  subject  of  railroad 
■Standards  objectively  and  with  first- 
hand knowledge. 

But,  I  also  realize  the  problems  fac- 
ing the  railroads  in  trying  to  maintain 
passenger  service,  and  indeed  I  favor 


the  Government  aiding  In  solving  these 
problems. 

The  end  result,  however,  is  that  some 
lines  are  making  an  effort  to  keep  clean, 
deijendable  passenger  service  available; 
there  are  those  that  appear  apathetic  to 
the  needs  of  the  passenger;  and  there  are 
others  whose  apparent  intent  is  to  do 
away  with  passenger  trains  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  time. 

The  point  is  that  minlmiun  standards 
are  not  present  on  many  of  the  Nation's 
trains,  and  now  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  indicated  that  it 
does  not  have  the  authority  to  regulate 
the  quality  of  rail  passenger  service,  leg- 
islation is  imperative  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lem. 

I  am  anxious  to  see  this  legislation 
passed  so  that  the  ICC  can  be  directed  to 
establish  a  list  of  those  trains  that 
should  be  kept  in  service  in  the  public 
interest.  Without  these  intercity  trains, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  provisions  on 
standards  of  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rail  service  in  America  is 
vital.  With  our  growth  of  population  and 
the  problems  and  congestion  of  major 
airports,  adequate  railroad  passenger 
service  is  a  necessity. 

Yet,  it  seems  as  if  petitions  to  discon- 
tinue a  major  passenger  train  are  re- 
ported daily.  I  have  asked  the  ICC  to  de- 
fer the  discontinuance  of  any  inter-city 
passenger  train  until  Congress  has  a 
chance  to  consider  legislation  giving  the 
ICC  authority  to  compel  i-ailroads  to  con- 
tinue essential   passenger  service 

I  also  am  the  .sponsor  of  legislation 
which  would  establish  a  Commission  on 
Passenger  Railroads  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  and  study  of  all 
problems  relative  to  the  decline  in  the 
transportation  of  pas,sengers  by  railroads 
and  to  recommend  methods  to  resolve 
these  problems. 

In  addition,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
authorize  the  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
trator to  set  certain  standards  for  the 
comfort,  safety  and  convenience  of  rail- 
road passengers. 

Because  of  my  intense  belief  that  rail- 
road passenger  ser\'lce  that  is  clean,  de- 
pendable and  safe  must  be  maintained 
in  the  public  intere.st  in  America,  I  be- 
came a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  13832. 

CONGRESSMAN  ANNI'NZIO  SUPPORTS  AtTTHORITY 
FOR  THE  ICC-  TO  SET  STANDARDS  FOR  RAIL  PAS- 
SENGER SERVICE 

Mr.  ANNUN.^'JO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished Congressman  from  the 
Seventh  District  of  Washington.  Hon. 
Brock  .\dams.  has  taken  a  special  order 
today  in  order  to  give  Members  of  Con- 
gress the  opportunity  to  discuss  deteri- 
orating rail  passenger  service  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  congratulate  Mr. 
Adams  for  taking  the  initiative  on  this 
essential  issue. 

I  was  delighted  to  join  Congressman 
Adams  yesterday  in  cosponsoring  legisla- 
tion iH.R.  13919)  to  grant  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  the  authority  to 
set  standards  for  adequate  rail  passen- 
ger service. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  ruled  by  a  7-to-2  vote 
that  the  jurisdiction  assigned  to  the  ICC 
by  Congress  did  not  include  the  i>ower 
to  regulate  the  quality  of  passenger 
service. 


The  decision  was  the  conclusion  to  a 
case  involving  five  States'  regulatory 
agencies  which  charged  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  with  intentionally 
downgrading  rail  passenger  service  on 
the  Sunset  Limited  between  Los  Angeles. 
Calif  ,  and  New  Orleans,  La.  The  ICC 
examiner  in  the  case,  John  S.  Messer, 
recommended  in  April  1968.  that  the  ICC 
order  the  Southern  Pacific  to  improve 
the  quality  of  its  "Sunset"  service. 

The  ICC's  reversal  of  its  examiner's 
recommendation  clears  the  way  for  fur- 
ther deterioration  of  passenger  service. 

Passenger  service  conditions  are  al- 
ready appalling,  and  the  list  of  passenger 
complaints  is  endless.  Both  trains  and 
stations  are  filthy.  Trains  are  not  on 
time.  They  no  longer  offer  bageage  serv- 
ice or  sleeping  and  dining  accommoda- 
tions. Ticket  and  schedule  information 
is  difficult  to  obtain.  The  list  goes  on  and 
on. 

The  ICC  is  aware  that  railroads  do 
indeed  deliberately  downgrade  passen- 
ger service,  hoping  that  the  public  will 
desert  rail  travel  so  that  passenger  trains 
will  be  discontinued.  Statistics  support 
this  contention  The  number  of  passen- 
ger trains  on  July  1  was  513  compared 
to  the  580  trains  just  12  months  ago. 

The  ICC.  realizing  both  the  deplorable 
conditions  of  passenger  service  and  that 
the  States  have  been  unable  to  regulate 
passenger  service  effectively,  has  re- 
quested that  Congress  grant  them  juris- 
diction over  the  quality  and  adequacy 
of  rail  passenger  service. 

The  ICC  has  .stated  that  it  has  no  in- 
tention of  forcing  the  earners  to  spend 
millions  on  ultra-modern  cars,  but  it  does 
desire  that  reasonable  standards  of  serv- 
ice, equipment  and  facilities  be  main- 
tained. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
ICC  is  asking  too  much  to  provide  rea- 
.sonable  standards  of  passenger  service 
for  those  Americans  who  desire  or  must 
ride  the  trams.  It  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est for  us  immediately  to  grant  the  ICC 
the  authority  to  regulate  passenger 
service. 

Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  today's  discussion  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  movement  to 
restore  railroad  passenger  ser\'ice  to  a 
position  of  full  partnership  in  our  na- 
tional transportation  program.  Rail 
transportation  in  the  United  States  has 
reached  the  point  of  crisis,  and  the  time 
for  action  is  fast  running  out. 

In  the  last  10  years,  the  number  of 
regular  intercity  passenger  trains  has  de- 
clined to  more  than  60  percent  from  the 
1,448  trains  operated  in  1958.  Fourteen 
railroads  have  abandoned  all  intercity 
ser\-ice.  The  railroads  are  making  vir- 
tually no  investment  in  new  passenger 
equipment  and  the  quality  of  service  lias 
never  been  lower.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  noted  in  its  report  for 
1968: 

It  is  now  becoming  evident,  however,  that 
much  of  the  service  is  deteriorating  in 
quality,  and,  in  some  instances,  that  a  pur- 
poseful downgrading  of  service  may  be  tak- 
ing place. 

The    ICC    quite    properly    concluded 

that — 

In  view  of  thebc  trends,  significant  seg- 
ments   of    the    last    remaining    long-    and 
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medium-distance  Intercity  rail  passenger 
service  will  next  survive  the  next  few  years 
without  a  major  shift  in  Federal  and  carrier 
policies. 

Seemingly  aware  of  the  crisis,  the 
ICC's  exercise  of  its  regulatory  authority 
has  been  less  than  energetic.  It  recently 
awoke  frc«n  its  torpor  to  authorize  the 
discontinuance  of  a  few  more  of  the 
country's  best  passenger  trains — the 
Santa  Pe's  Chicago-Los  Angeles  stream- 
liner, the  Chief;  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio's  Fast  Flying  Virginian  and  the 
Washington-Cincinnati  Sportsman. 

The  report  of  ICC  hearing  examiner 
John  S.  Messer  in  the  Southern  Pacific 
case  was  a  scorching  indictment  both  of 
the  rtiilroad  and  the  Commission.  It  set 
forth  an  imcontrovertible  chronology  of 
the  railroad's  deliberate  attempt  to  dis- 
courage passenger  service  and  the  Com- 
mission's abject  failure  to  protect  the 
traveling  public. 

The  Messer  repwrt  brought  home 
forcefully  the  ICC's  culpabality  in  fail- 
ing to  formulate  and  enforce  minimum 
standards  for  passenger  service  while  co- 
pperdtlng  with  railroad  management's 
plans  to  concentrate  instead  on  their 
more  profitable  freight  operations.  It  re- 
minded us  of  a  fact  which  the  Congress, 
the  ICC.  and  many  State  regulatory 
agencies  have  overlooked  for  years:  that 
railroads  simply  are  not  ordinary  busi- 
ness firms,  but  rather  quasi-public  cor- 
porations endowed  with  enormous  land 
grants  and  the  power  of  eminent  domain 
in  order  to  perform  a  specific  service. 

The  ICC,  with  only  two  commissioners 
dissenting,  ruled  on  September  12  that  it 
lacked  statutory  authority  to  set  stand- 
ards for  railroad  passenger  service.  That 
is  why  we  are  here  today. 

The  Commission,  in  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific decision,  asked  Congress  to  give  it 
authority  to  set  standards  for  railroad 
passenger  service.  I  still  believe  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  grants  that  au- 
thority, but  in  response  to  the  Commis- 
sion's request  I  have  today  introduced 
legislation  which  makes  that  authority 
clear. 

My  bill  amends  section  1  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing provision: 

The  Commission  shall  prescribe,  and  from 
time  to  time  revise,  minimum  standards  for 
railroad  fjassenger  service  applicable  to  car- 
riers subject  to  this  part.  Such  minimum 
Standards  shall  be  designed  to  promote  the 
comfort,  safety  and  convenience  of  railroad 
passengers.  Any  standard  prescribed  under 
this  section  shall  become  effective  on  the 
sixtieth  day  after  Its  publication  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  also 
adopts  provisions  of  a  measure  intro- 
duced last  week  by  my  good  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams>.  Those 
provisions  amend  five  paragraphs  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  include  ptissenger  service  under  the 
ICC's  regulatory  authority.  While  the 
provisions  of  the  Adams  bill  are  impor- 
tant refinements  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  I  felt  it  necessary  to  specify 
the  Commission's  obligation  to  set  stand- 
ards of  service  for  passenger  operations. 

The  ICC  recently  proposed  legislation 
broadening  its  authority  in  discontinu- 
ance proceedings   pursuant   to   section 


13(a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
This  legislation  was  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
during  the  90th  Congress  but  was  not  re- 
ported. I  think  it  urgent  that  the  13(a) 
bills  be  considered  by  our  committee  at 
the  earliest  possible  opportunity,  and  in 
conjunction  with  my  bill  and  £.ie  Adams 
bill  dealing  with  standards  of  passenger 
service.  I  am  requesting  the  chairman  to 
schedule  these  bills  accordingly,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can-complete  action  dur- 
ing the  current  session. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  urgent 
need  for  action  in  this  area.  While  the 
railroads  would  have  us  believe  that  pas- 
senger service  has  no  future,  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  98  million  passengers, 
not  counting  daily  commuters,  traveled 
on  intercity  trains  last  year.  And  as 
highway  and  air  congestion  worsen,  the 
need  for  expanded  passenger  service 
will  become  even  more  critical  than  it  is 
today. 

Congress  and  the  administration  must 
work  together  to  see  that  a  fimctioning, 
modem  network  of  passenger  railroads  is 
established  and  maintained.  We  can 
make  a  start  toward  that  goal  by  giving 
the  ICC  the  authority  it  has  requested, 
and  seeing  that  that  authority  is  fully 
exercised. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  give  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  support  of  Congressman 
Adams'  bill: 

For  many  years  the  railroad  industry 
depended  upon  passengers  as  well  as 
freight  for  its  source  of  revenue.  As  the 
number  of  passengers  declined,  the  in- 
dustry neglected  the  needs  of  the  pas- 
senger in  favor  of  the  more  lucrative 
freight  service.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
marked  downgrading  in  services  to  pas- 
sengers. 

Who  determines  whether  the  condi- 
tions and  standards  of  service  offered  to 
passengers  are  adequate?  This  question 
was  raised  in  the  Simset  Limited  Ade- 
quacies case.  In  this  case,  five  Western 
States,  joined  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Regulatory  Utility  Commission- 
ers—public State  oflScials  charged  with 
regulating  the  railroads  in  the  individual 
States — brought  a  plea  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  that  the  South- 
em  Pacific  Co.,  over  a  period  of  years, 
had  allegedly  downgraded  its  passenger 
tratn  service  between  New  Orleans  and 
Los  Angeles  with  the  preconceived  pur- 
pose of  discouraging  patronage  and  ulti- 
mately eliminating  this  service  alto- 
gether. In  effect,  the  States,  by  regula- 
tory powers,  are  no  longer  equal  to  the 
task  involved  in  the  passenger  service. 

The  hearing  examiner  of  the  Sunset 
Limited  Adequacies  case  determined, 
contrary  to  previous  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  rulings,  that  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  quality  of  interstate  pas- 
senger service  was  vested  in  the  ICC. 

Historically,  the  Commission's  position 
has  been,  as  originally  set  forth  in  Wis- 
consin Railroad  Commission  against  C. 
&  N.W.  Railway  Co.,  that  jurisdiction  to 
regulate  the  operation  of  passenger 
trains  was  not  vested  in  the  ICC.  The 
ICC  did  not  break  precedent  and  ruled 
in  the  Sunset  Limited  case  that  it  did 
not  have  jurisdiction  "to  pass  upon  the 
adequacy  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany's passenger  service." 


Thus,  confusion  as  to  authority  ap- 
parently exists  in  the  area  of  interstate 
passenger  service  regulation. 

In  order  to  insure  that  conditions  and 
standards  of  services  offered  to  passen- 
gers are  adequate,  I  have  cosponsored 
Congressman  Adams'  bill  which  will  give 
the  ICC  the  necessary  authority  to  set 
adequate  standards  for  railroad  passen- 
ger service. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rapid  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  passenger  trains 
and  the  quality  of  remaining  service  is  of 
great  concern  to  millions  of  Americans. 
I  am  happy  to  join  in  this  effort  to  .set  a 
national  policy  in  this  matter  and  pro- 
vide enforcement  standards. 

This  country  is  in  the  midst  of  a  trans- 
portation revolution.  Actually,  the  situa- 
tion approaches  anarchy  as  authority  is 
fragmented  between  various  levels  of 
government  and  regulatory  agencies. 

The  expansion  of  the  air  transporta- 
tion system  and  improvement  of  the 
highways  in  recent  years  has  brought  a 
major  reduction  in  the  traveling  public's 
demand  for  rail  service.  To  accommodate 
this  fact,  the  Congress  simplified  ;he 
process  leading  to  elimination  of  passen- 
ger service.  The  new  procedure  worked 
so  well,  there  is  little  remaining  passen- 
ger service  except  for  commuter  service. 

The  decline  in  service  has  now  reached 
the  point  that  further  reduction  will 
prove  harmful  to  the  national  interest. 
Many  people  still  prefer  to  use  railroads 
for  medium-  and  long-range  trips. 
Others  would  use  the  service  if  it  were 
good.  When  the  ceiling  is  zero  and  the 
planes  are  not  flying,  there  is  a  greater 
need  for  passenger  service,  particularly 
during  holiday  seasons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  to  me  as 
though  the  time  has  arrived  when  fur- 
ther passenger  service  reduction  must  be 
ended  and  a  determination  made  as  to 
the  type  of  rail  sei-vice  which  is  needed  by 
the  traveling  public.  I  trust  the  appio- 
priate  committees  of  the  Congress  will 
take  up  this  problem  immediately  and 
recommend  legislation  to  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  pa.ssen- 
ger  service  on  railways  throughout  New 
England  and  much  of  the  Nation  is  a 
disgrace.  At  a  time  when  our  highways 
are  overloaded  with  commuters  and  our 
air^\-ays  jammed  with  traffic,  it  is  of  ut- 
most importance  to  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica that  we  have  a  comprehensive,  effi- 
cient, national  transportation  system. 

It  is  quite  obvious,  to  anyone  who  takes 
the  time  to  look,  that  there  has  been  a 
rapid  decline  in  the  quality  of  rail  pas- 
senger operations.  It  is  imperative  that 
if  America  is  to  find  a  suitable  relief  for 
the  bedraggled  passenger  of  the  rail- 
roads, that  only  a  massive  and  immedi- 
ate change  in  governmental  and  carrier 
policies  come  about.  America  has 
reached  the  point  where  we  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  unable  to  even  preserve  the 
minimal  nationwide  system  of  passenger 
service  that  we  now  have. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  pointed  out  that  some  carriers  have 
abandoned  any  preference  of  resiwnsi- 
bility  to  rail  passengers.  One  could  spend 
hours  recoimting  stories  of  disgruntled 
fjassengers  who  have  been  frustrated  by 
the  poor  passenger  service  on  many  lines. 
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A  number  of  people  point  out  that  the 
condition  of  the  cars  in  some  trains 
ranges  from  bad  to  terrible.  Anyone  who 
travels  the  rails  now  CAn  relate  the  fact 
that  the  coaches  are  too  hot  in  the  sum- 
mer, too  cold  in  the  winter,  and  almost 
invariably  behind  schedule.  There  is 
often  dirt  and  other  trash  in  certain  of 
the  trains,  lack  of  decent  or  any  food 
service,  as  well  as  dingy  and  filthy  sta- 
tions for  passengers.  There  are  frequent 
reports  of  discourteous  employee  service. 
The  present  passenger  service  is  in- 
tolerable. Some  trains  do  continue  to 
provide  reasonable  passenger  service,  but 
the  operation  of  many  other  trains  has 
deteriorated  to  the  point  where  the  sit- 
uation is  plainly  absurd. 

For  too  long  now  we  have  let  the  ques- 
tion of  profits  for  carriers  stand  in  the 
way  of  quality  rail  service.  The  ICC  has 
made  it  clear  that  the  lack  of  profit- 
ability does  not  make  rail  service  im- 
mune from  the  ultimate  purposes  for 
which  the  national  transportation  pol- 
icy has  been  established.  We  cannot  al- 
low the  rail  carriers  to  escape  their  pas- 
senger carrying  responsibility.  Those 
lines  that  are  now  operating  passenger 
service  are  obligated  to  provide  adequate 
quality  passenger  service  regardless  of 
what  may  happen  in  the  future. 

We  must  move  to  assure  tnat  we  will 
have  a  reasonably  economical,  safe  and 
efficient  passenger  service.  This  must 
embrace  such  matters  as  the  availability 
of  seats,  cleanliness,  sanitation,  proper 
heating  and  air-conditioning,  and  eating 
facilities. 

Every  day  that  the  quality  of  rail  pas- 
senger service  is  allowed  to  deteriorate. 
the  demise  of  intercity  service  becomes 
more  likely.  I  realize  that  the  railroads 
cannot  undo  or  reverse  all  of  the  con- 
ditions which  have  led  to  decline  in  the 
passenger  service.  They  can  control  the 
adequacy  of  existing  service.  Yet  it  is 
painfully  clear  that  some  trains  are  be- 
ing operated  so  as  to  force  the  public  to 
desert  rail  travel. 

"  The  ICC  has  made  it  obvious  that 
major  problems  do  exist  in  rail  passenger 
service  as  it  now  exists  and  that  they 
have  no  power  to  solve  this  situation. 
This  is  why  I  am  in  support  of  H.R. 
13832.  for  it  will  enable  the  ICC  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  practice  of  deliberately 
downgrading  passenger  service  in  order 
to  drive  away  passengers.  Through  such 
a  bill  we  can  give  the  ICC  the  power  to 
upgrade  quality  rail  service.  This  can 
make  rail  passenger  service  a  viable  al- 
ternative to  other  modes  of  intercity 
travel.  I  do  not  want  to  see  intercity  rail 
passenger  trains  disappear  from  the 
American  scene,  for  I  feel  that  they  can 
be  of  great  service. 

This  bill,  along  with  the  Intercity  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act,  will  make  a  con- 
certed effort  to  bring  to  passengers,  qual- 
ity service  on  the  railways  of  the  Nation. 
Carriers  must  rehabilitate  the  equipment 
that  they  now  have,  to  insure  that  they 
will  meet  standards  upheld  by  other 
forms  of  transportation.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  carriers  should  plan  to  purchase 
new  equipment.  These  two  steps  would 
cut  down  on  the  number  of  rail  lines  dis- 
continuing their  passenger  service.  Our 
bills  will  give  the  ICC  the  power  to  make 
sure  that  all  passenger  carrying  railroads 
operating    in    interstate    commerce    be 


required  to  observe  minimal  standards 
respecting  equipment,  speed,  sanitation, 
cleanliness,  and  other  accommodations. 
Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for 
adequate  rail  passenger  service  in 
America  is  a  problem  which  is  quickly 
reaching  crisis  proportions.  As  our  high- 
ways become  ever  more  clogged  and  our 
airways  ever  more  dangerously  con- 
gested, the  need  for  attractive,  economi- 
cal rail  passenger  service  becomes  ever 
more  acute.  For  this  reason,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  colleague  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Adams)  in  cosponsoring  a  bill  which 
would  authorize  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  set  standards  for 
adequate  rail  passenger  service.  I  con- 
sider this  bill  a  corollary  to  H.R.  13352, 
which  I  cosponsored  on  August  6,  1969, 
known  as  the  Intercity  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act,  which  would  provide  Federal 
money  for  the  purchase  of  railroad  roll- 
ing stock  in  order  to  make  economical 
rail  passenger  service  possible.  With 
these  two  bills  we  have  provided  Federal 
money  to  make  such  service  economi- 
cally possible  and  Federal  authority  to 
insure  that  the  quality  of  that  ser\'ice  is 
adequate. 

"Whether  the  ICC  was  connect  or  not  in 
its  recent  interpretation  of  congressional 
intent  in  the  Messer  case  is  no  longer 
really  the  point.  Whether  Congress  in- 
tended the  ICC  to  have  regulatory  au- 
thority over  rail  passenger  service  or  not, 
the  Commission  has  not  determined  that 
it  will  not  exercise  that  authority  with- 
out an  explicit  delegation  of  it  by  Con- 
gress. Thus  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  who 
recognize  the  need  for  improved  inter- 
city rail  service  to  make  that  explicit 
delegation  of  authority  possible.  This  bill 
which  my  colleague  from  Washington 
introduces  today  on  our  behalf  will  do 
just  that. 

The  railroads  in  America  have  played 
a  dynamic  and  important  role  in  the 
countr>''s  development.  In  the  early  days, 
they  were  the  first  to  make  transconti- 
nental travel  reasonably  easy  and  eco- 
nomical, and  with  the  benefit  of  large 
grants  of  Government  land  and  other 
special  privileges,  they  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  industrial  and  economic 
development  of  the  growing  Nation.  But 
as  rail  passenger  service  became  less 
profitable,  the  railroads  determined  that 
they  would  rather  concentrate  on  the 
more  lucrative  areas  of  transporting 
freight  and  abandon  passenger  service 
where  it  proved  economically  unprofita- 
ble. We  have  all  heard  the  explanations. 
Railroads  which  maintained  their  own 
rights-of-way  were  forced  to  compete 
with  other  forms  of  transportation  which 
used  public  highways  or  airport  facilities 
which  were  financed  and  built  with  tax 
dollars.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
railroads  maintained,  it  was  impossible 
to  run  railroad  passenger  service  at  a 
profit. 

Whether  or  not  a  failure  to  modernize 
rail  passenger  service  or>erations — such 
as  has  been  done  in  Japan — was  a  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  inability  to  attract 
volume  business  is  really  now  only  an 
academic  question.  The  quality,  the  vol- 
ume, and  the  very  existence  of  rail  pas- 
senger serv'ices  have  today  declined  so 
far  that  it  will  require  a  major  public 
effort  to  restore  service  to  decent  levels  of 
quality  and  frequency.  I  believe  that  in 


the  interests  of  the  Nation,  such  an  ef- 
fort must  be  made.  But  as  a  part  of  that 
effort,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion must  possess  the  power  to  regulate 
the  quality — and  not  merely  the  exist- 
ence or  nonexistence — of  rail  psissenger 
service.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which 
such  service  can  ultimately  be  made  at- 
tractive enough  to  make  it  economical. 
In  addition,  if  large  stuns  of  Federal 
money  are  to  be  expended  to  make  rail 
passenger  service  possible,  there  must  be 
Federal  regulatorj'  authority  to  insure 
that  the  money  expended  is  properly 
used. 

Thus,  I  support  the  effort  to  provide 
the  ICC  with  regtilatorj'  authority  over 
rail  passenger  service  and  am  happy  to 
join  in  cosponsoring  that  proposal,  as  I 
earlier  cosponsored  the  Intercity  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act.  If  we  neglect  rail 
passenger  service,  we  shall  do  so  at  our 
peril  and  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  re- 
surgence in  the  countrv'side.  we  are  faced 
with  the  additional  handicap  of  curtailed 
transportation  facilites. 

Rail  freight  and  passenger  transporta- 
tion has  deteriorated  in  some  areas  to  the 
point  that  the  public  can  no  longer  use  it 
advantageously.  Certainly  it  would  seem 
that  if  the  railroads  were  to  push  for 
freight  and  passenger  ser\'ice  as  other 
transportation  sen-ices  have,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  me  to  stand  here  today 
to  request  my  fellow  Congressmen  to  join 
me  in  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  the  authority  to  rule  on  the 
adequacy  of  railroad  service.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  H.R.  13832. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  wel- 
come opportunity  to  join  in  a  general  ex- 
pression of  concern  for  the  future  of 
passenger  rail  travel.  It  is  a  subject  to 
which  we  are  turning  our  attention  none 
to  soon.  During  the  past  10  years  we  have 
all  observ'ed  the  steady  erosion  of  rail 
passenger  trains  and  the  downgrading  of 
service  on  those  remaining.  But  nothing 
has  arisen  to  take  the  place  of  the  service 
the  people  have  lost. 

One  of  the  basic  characteristics  of  our 
growth  as  a  Nation  has  been  our  mobility 
as  a  people.  We  have  resisted  all  efforts 
to  Balkanize  our  country,  and  we  have 
been  free  to  move  ourselves,  our  families 
and  our  goods  from  one  location  to  an- 
other in  pursuit  of  opportimity  anywhere. 
But  the  cost  of  such  movement  is  get- 
ting prohibitive,  because  our  population 
grows  but  our  internal  transiwrtation 
system  does  not.  Our  highway  program 
barely  keeps  pace  w'ith  the  demands  of 
vehicle  use.  Our  airways  are  overcrowded, 
and  we  move  very  slowly  toward  an  air- 
port construction  program  which  can 
hardly  have  an  impact  on  the  situation 
for  5  years  or  more.  Our  major  urban 
areas  are  being  strangled  by  a  lack  of 
rapid  transit  systems. 

In  these  circumstances  we  must  act 
to  preserve  the  rail  passenger  service 
we  have,  and  to  encourage  maximum  ef- 
ficient use  of  the  rail  rights-of-way.  par- 
ticularly around  big  cities  and  on  cer- 
tain major  long-haul  routes  between 
them. 

The  recent  ICC  decision  in  ,the  South- 
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em  Pacific  case  has  brought  the  whole 
matter  to  the  center  of  attention.  The 
members  of  the  Commission  have  con- 
cluded that  they  lack  tlie  authority  to 
rule  on  the  adequacy  of  rail  passenger 
service.  They  have  proposed  that  Con- 
gress pass  legislation  giving  them  such 
authority. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  are 
to  be  commended  for  laying  the  cards 
openly  on  the  table,  and  I  believe  ICC 
Chairman  Virginia  Mae  Brown  has 
earned  a  special  word  of  praise  for  the 
candid  and  forthright  marmer  in  which 
she  has  sounded  frequent  advance  warn- 
ings of  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 

I  will  be  happy  to  cosponsor  the  pro- 
posal to  give  the  ICC  authority  to  set 
adequate  standards  for  passenger  serv- 
ice, and  to  give  it  my  full  suppport.  But 
I  submit  for  the  consideration  of  all  in- 
terested Members  that  I  do  not  thinlc 
such  an  approach  is  adequate  to  the  pur- 
pose, standing  by  itself.  Just  what  will 
be  considered  "adequate"  passenger  rail 
service  will  become  a  subject  of  torrid 
controversy,  if  all  other  factors  weighing 
on  th"e_ situation  remain  in  status  quo. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves:  How  did  we  get 
in  this  position?  It  is  not  a  new  or  un- 
foreseen emergency.  The  cloud  has  been 
growing  larger  on  the  horizon  for  many 
years.  But  we  have  not  taken  action, 
chiefly  because  there  seemed  no  prac- 
tical point  of  entry  toward  the  solution 
of  the  problem. 

Is  there  to  be  a  subsidy  for  new  rail 
passenger  equipment? 

Should  there  be  subsidy  funds  appro- 
priated to  oflfset  deficits  incurred  by 
railroads  in  maintaining  service  under 
ICC  orders? 

What  of  the  congested  urban  areas? 
Should  we  move  toward  high-speed  rail 
rapid  transit  by  utilizing  existing  rail 
routes  first?  If  so.  what  should  be  the 
extent  of  the  Federal  interest? 

From  the  national  defence  standpoint, 
can  we  afford  to  permit  skeletonizing  of 
the  passenger  rail  service,  looking  to  pos- 
sible future  emergencies'' 

Should  we  simply  give  up  on  private 
railroad  operations  and  take  over  the 
passenger  service?  Or  assign  it  to  some 
semipublic  body  Uke  Comsat' 

There  are  endless  questions  but  no 
answers,  and  we  have  no  answers  largely 
because  we  have  no  national  transpor- 
tation policy. 

In  1966  when  we  passed  Public  Law 
89-670  creating  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  that  body  was  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  developing 
transportation  policies  and  programs 
'conducive  to  the  provision  of  fast,  safe, 
efficient,  and  convenient  transportation 
at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  therewith 
and  with  other  national  objectives. '  To 
date  we  have  had  no  policy  recommen- 
dations of  this  nature  from  the  Depart- 
ment, and  I  say  this  as  a  statement  of 
fact,  not  of  criticism,  because  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  policy  would  challenge  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon. 

But  until  we  have  a  policy  it  seems 
probable  that  we  will  drift,  since  we  will 
be  lacking  a  yardstick  against  which  we 
would  measure  the  appropriate  extent  of 
Federal  interest  in  not  only  rail  passen- 
ger service  but  any  other  mode  of  trans- 
portation. While  we  drift,  the  reductions 
m  rail  passenger  service  will  accelerate' 
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as  a  means  of  challenging  any  definition 
of  'adequacy'  which  may  be  assigned  to 
the  ICC  by  new  legislation. 

On  August;  5,  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
13347,  which  provides  for  a  moratorium 
on  the  discontinuance  or  reduction  of 
rail  passenger  service  until  the  Congress 
has  approved  a  national  transportation 
policy  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  in  fulfillment  of  his  re- 
sponsibility under  section  2  of  Public 
Law  89-670.  I  commend  this  bill  to  your 
attention.  I  believe  it  is  the  simplest  and 
mo6t  effective  means  of  reaching  the 
goal  we  all  seek,  present  circumstances 
considered.  I  hope  the  committee  will 
see  its  wav  clear  to  schedule  hearings 
on  all  pending  rail  passenger  bills  at  an 
early  date,  so  that  the  best  elements  in 
all  proposals  can  be  woven  together  into 
a  sound  legislative  fabric. 

The  march  of  recent  events,  spurred 
by  the  decision  in  the  Southern  Pacific 
case,  suggests  that  if  we  do  not  move  this 
session,  the  rail  passenger  service  of  this 
Nation  will  be  an  item  for  exhibit  in  the 
Smithsonian  by  this  time  next  year. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  declare 
my  firm  support  for  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  set  standards  for  our  Nation's  railroad 
passenger  service. 

Recently,  a  majority  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  concluded  that  it 
did  not  have  the  power  to  regulate  the 
quality  of  passenger  train  service.  How- 
ever, the  Commission,  realizing  that  up- 
grading of  service  is  badly  needed,  re- 
quested that  Congress  grant  them  au- 
thority to  regulate  the  quality  of  pas- 
senger service. 

The  ICC's  ruling  was  in  connection 
with  a  case  involving  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railway's  Simset  Limited.  Five 
States — Texas,  California.  Arizona.  New 
Mexico,  and  Louisiana — charged  the 
Southern  Pacific  Co,  with  intentionally 
downgrading  the  passenger  service  of  the 
Sunset  Limited.  In  April  1968.  ICC  ex- 
aminer John  S.  Messer  recommended 
that  Southern  Pacific  be  censured  for 
downgrading  their  passenger  service  and 
for  charging  an  extra  fee  for  service  it 
no  longer  provided  on  the  train.  Messer 
believed  that  the  ICC  had  the  power  to 
compel  railroads  to  upgrade  their  service: 
however,  a  majority  of  the  Commission- 
ers reversed  Messer's  decision,  ruling  that 
they  did  not  have  legal  authority  to  gov- 
ern the  quality  of  railroad  passenger 
service. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  ICC  be 
granted  the  authority  to  compel  rail- 
roads to  upgrade  their  passenger  service. 
Railroad  passenger  service  conditions 
have  gone  from  bad  to  horrendous.  The 
ICC  believes  that  some  railroads  are 
intentionally  reducing  the  quality  of 
their  passenger  trains  in  order  to  dis- 
courage people  from  riding  trains,  giv- 
ing the  railroads  grounds  for  dropping 
passenger  service  lines  altogether.  Dirty 
trains,  malfunctioning  restrooms,  inade- 
quate air  conditioning  or  heating,  and 
deplorable  on-time  performance  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  commonplace. 
Recently,  the  New  Mexico  State  Cor- 
poration Commission  submitted  photo- 
graphs to  the  ICC  of  conditions  dis- 
covered  on  a   train.   The  photographs 


depicted  filthy  restrooms,  dirt-infested 
seating,  and  windows  virtually  opaaup 
from  dirt.  ^^ 

The  ICC  has  stated  that  it  has  no 
intention  of  seeking  new  and  radical 
standards  for  the  quality  of  service,  but 
rather  the  restoration  of  reasoriable 
standards  of  service,  equipment,  and  fa- 
cilities. Reasonable  standards  of  cleanli- 
ness, adequate  seating  comforts,  and  on- 
time  performance  would  significantly  im- 
prove the  current  passenger  service. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  grant  the  ICC 
the  authority  to  set  minimum  standards 
of  quality  for  passenger  service  Now 
that  the  ICC  has  ruled  that  its  hands  are 
tied,  railroads  are  free  to  allow  passenger 
service  operations  to  deteriorate  com- 
pletely. If  we  do  not  move  swiftly  to  grant 
the  ICC  authority  to  set  standards  of 
quality  for  passenger  service,  our  rail- 
road passenger  cars  will  become  Augean 
-stables  on  wheels. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Washington 
'Mr.  ADAMS)  for  his  leadership  toward 
obtaining  a  legislative  remedy  to  the 
serious  problem  of  rapidly  declining  rail- 
road passenger  sernce  in  the  United 
States.  Today  I  join  with  him  in  focus- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Congress  on  the 
extent  of  this  problem  and  on  the  urgent 
need  to  preserve  and  improve  this  vital 
sector  of  our  national  transportation 
system 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  problem  is  trulv  a 
national  one.  I  doubt  that  there  is  a 
Member  in  this  House  who  has  not  re- 
ceived letters  from  concerned  constitu- 
ents complaining  of  the  decreasing  num- 
ber of  railroad  passenger  routes  availabte 
to  them,  chronic  delays  among  those  still 
available,  inadequate— and  often  even 
unsanitary— facilities  on  passenger  cars, 
and  the  completely  unsympathetic  atti- 
tude evidenced  by  many  railroads  when 
confronted  with  passenger  distress  over 
such  Inadequacies. 

In  recent  years  the  railroads  have  been 
faced  with  declining  profits  on  their  pas- 
senger lines  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
opportunity  for  a  much  greater  income 
from  freight  service  on  the  other.  As  a 
result  the  public  has  witnessed  a  con- 
tinual disappearance  of  passenger  lines. 
The  extent  of  this  problem  was  graphi- 
cally depicted  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Albert 
R.  Karr  which  appeared  in  the  Septem- 
ber 3  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal . 

If  something  isn't  done,  clty-to-clty  pas- 
senger trains  might  all  but  disappear  in 
America.  Prom  nearly  1.500  a  decade  ago, 
the  number  of  intercity  trains  was  down  to 
513  on  July  l.  including  a  decline  of  67 
since  mid- 1968. 

In  a  free  economy  we  cannot,  of  course, 
ignore  the  monetary  aspects  of  this 
problem  and  the  fact  that  many  railroads 
have  in  fact  been  losing  money  on  their 
passenger  runs  at  the  same  time  their 
essential  service  of  freight  transporta- 
tion has  been  offering  a  far  greater  re- 
muneration. On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  situa- 
tion could  be  substantially  improved  by 
comparable  Improvements  in  the  passen- 
ger service  offered  by  the  railroads.  Tliat 
is,  many  persons  have  abandoned  rail 
travel  primarily  because  it  has  become 
such  a  miserable,  inconvenient,  and  un- 
dependable  way  to  travel.  We  have  only 
to  look  at  the  tremendous  popularity  of 


the  new  Metroliner  passenger  train  now 
operating  between  Washington  and  New 
York  City  for  evidence  that  people  who 
formerly  traveled  this  route  by  air  will 
be  induced  to  travel  by  train  when  the 
ser\'ice  and  convenience  is  of  high 
quality. 

Unfortunately,  many  railroad  passen- 
gers feel  that  the  railroads  are  striving 
in  the  opposite  direction;  that  they  are 
deliberately  trying  to  discourage  people 
from  riding  the  trains  in  order  to  make 
it  easier  for  them  to  demonstrate  the 
need  to  drop  such  unprofitable  service 
in  favor  of  moneymaking  freight. 

Whether  or  not  this  is  actually  the 
case,  however,  the  problem  of  inadequate 
rail  passenger  service  remains  a  serious 
one.  It  is  a  problem  whose  implications 
reach  beyond  the  mere  inconveniencing 
of  those  persons  who  are  forced  to  resort 
to  other  means  of  transportation.  Tliere 
are  still  some  Americans  who  would  con- 
sider rail  travel  not  a  luxur>',  but  a  nec- 
essity, and  who  would  have  difficulty 
finding  other  forms  of  reasonablv  access- 
ible transportation.  We  must  also  con- 
sider this  problem  within  the  context  of 
tho  increasing  congestion  on  our  Nation's 
highways  and  airways.  We  are  all  fa- 
miliar with  the  urgency  of  this  latter 
problem  and  most  of  the  experts  agree 
that  a  solution  depends  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  more  balanced  system  of  trans- 
portation in  the  United  States.  With  the 
rapidly  increasing  mobility  of  our  cit- 
izens, a  decline  in  the  means  of  trans- 
portation available  to  them  can  only 
result  m  chaos  in  our  airports  and  on 
hishways  which  are  often  already  dan- 
gerously overcrowded. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  onj  who  believes  in 
the  least  possible  interference  by  the 
Federal  Government  -  our  Nation's 
ecD-omy,  I  always  find  it  regrettable 
when  such  interference  ci.arly  becorneo 
nec-ssary— as  in  the  ca^e  of  deteriorating 
railroad  passenger  service.  In  this  in- 
stance It  is  particulariy  regrettable  that 
the  Federal  agency  with  jurisdiction 
over  the  railroad  Industry  has  disavowed 
Its  authority  to  require  the  maintenance 
of  adequate  passenger  service.  In  a  case 
brought  to  it  by  five  Southwestern  States 
which  contended  that  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific had  deliberately  downgraded  serv- 
ice on  its  Sunset  Limited  between  New 
Orleans  and  Los  Angeles,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  on  September  12 
ruled  that  it  lacked  authority  to  enforce 
minimum  standards  of  rail  passenger 
service.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  two 
dissenting  Commissioners  in  this  case 
Commissioner  Paul  J .  Tierney : 

By  the  action  of  the  majority,  the  public 
must  now  look  elsewhere  for  help— either  to 
the  Congress  or  to  the  courts. 

The  need  for  legislation  specifical'v 
aiunorizing  the  ICC  to  set  adequate 
standards  for  rail  passenger  service  is 
now  clear.  I  have  been  glad,  therefore. 
to  loin  with  Mr.  Adams  and  over  40  other 
colleagues  in  sponsoring  such  legislation. 
and  urge  prompt  and  favorable  consid- 
eration of  it  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Sreaker,  I 
am  delighted  to  join  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Adams*  in  h'-  eff-rts 
to  improve  the  quality  of  lail  acsenjer 
service  in  this  country 


In  recent  weeks  and  months  many  of 
us  have  received  growing  numbers  of 
complaints  about  the  deterioration  of 
service  on  the  Nation's  railroads.  My  own 
constituents,  many  of  whom  are  regular 
passengers  on  the  Penn  Central's  com- 
muter divisions,  have  cited  dirty  cars, 
defective  air  conditioning  and  heating 
systems,  short  trains,  and  broken  win- 
dows as  cause  for  particular  concern. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  apparently  been  powerless  to  improve 
service  on  the  railroads,  and  held  on 
September  12  in  the  Messer  case  that  it 
does  not  have  authority  to  rule  on  the 
adequacy  of  passenger  service.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Commission's  request.  I 
have  cosponsored  with  Mr.  Adabis  legis- 
la'tion  granting  it  authority  to  set  ade- 
quate standards  for  rail  passenger 
service.  I  hope  that,  before  the  end  of 
this  session,  that  bill  will  receive  affirma- 
tive action  by  the  House. 

An  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  September  18  in  support  of  such  legis- 
lation follows: 

Missing  the  Train 

In  what  could  have  t)een  a  landmark  de- 
cision and  a  turning  point  in  the  decav  of 
American  railroads,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  evaded  its  responsibility 
with  a  plea  of  impotence  Denying  its  power 
lo  regulate  the  quality  of  passenger  service, 
it  rejected  a  petition  by  five  states  that  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway  be  ordered  to  Im- 
prove the  service  on  its  Sunset  Limited— 
by  restoring  a  dining  car.  for  example,  for 
the  45-hour  trip  from  New  Orleans  to  Los 
Angeles,  in  place  of  the  vending  machine 
car  It  now  carries. 

The  ICC  would  be  pleased,  it  said.  If 
Congress  were  to  give  it  the  authority  it 
considers  itself  to  lack  Since  it  has  in  fact 
the  power  to  determine  whether  a  passenger 
route  may  be  discontinued  for  decline  m 
patronage.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  it  can  evade 
the  duty  of  determlnin?  whether  or  not  that 
decline  was  avoidable  or  willfullv  and  culp- 
ably incurred.  Indeed,  its  own  examiner 
finding  in  the  case  of  the  Sunset  Limited 
that  the  cause  of  decline  lay  with  the  rail- 
road, not  the  passengers,  urged  that  the 
Southern  Pacific  be  censured  and  that  the 
ccmmlsslon  require  sleeping  and  dining  cars 
on  certain  trains,  along  with  provision  for 
inspection  of  services 

Nobody  not  even  the  ICC,  can  be  under 
any  illusion  about  the  deliberate  sabotage 
of  their  passenger  trains  by  some  railroads 
intent  on  more  profitable  aspects  of  their 
business — on  skimming  the  cream  from  their 
diversified  interests  rather  than  performing 
the  public  service  for  which  they  long  ago 
received  invaluable  rights  of  way.  Those 
vanishing  Americans  who  still  hopefully  ride 
the  rails  have  too  frequently  experienced 
monstrous  indifference  to  schedule,  wretched 
connections,  surly  personnel  and  outmoded 
equipment:  inedible  food  and  failures  of 
lighting,  water  and  air-conditioning.  And 
the  commission  Itself  knows  that  applica- 
tions for  dropping  a  passenger  line  are 
regularly  prec3ded  by  months  of  Just  such 
deteriorating  service,  designed  to  discourage 
so  many  patrcns  that  a  case  for  discontinu- 
ance can  be  made. 

Since  the  ICC.  in  Its  recent  decision  says 
it  lacks  the  power  to  save  the  passenger  lines 
from  self-destruction,  we  hope  Congress  will 
spell  out  that  power  and  require  its  use. 
With  intercity  passenger  trains  down  to  a 
lit*l2  more  than  a  third  of  the  number  that 
ran  only  ten  years  ago,  the  commission  could 
su?ipend  applications  for  discontinuance  at 
least  until  Congress  has  had  a  reasonable 
time  to  act. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO   CONGRESSMAN   FRED 
SCHWENGEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pretious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  i  Mr.  Morse  >  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  and  proud  to  take  the  floor 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  my  verj-  good 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague,  Fred 
ScHWENGEL,  for  liis  cnormcusly  valuable 
efforts  as  a  founder  and  only  President  of 
the  National  Capitol  Historical  Society. 

Fred  helped  to  found  the  Historical 
Society  in  1962  and  ever  since  he  has  been 
its  driving  force  in  efforts  to  bring  a 
greater  appreciation  of  the  Capitol  and 
its  history  by  the  American  people.  The 
attractive  and  highly  informative  book- 
let. "We  the  People."  has  been  a  singular 
contribution  of  the  Society.  Its  success  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  over  2  million 
copies  have  been  sold  and  it  has  now  been 
translated  into  five  foreign  languages. 
People  throughout  this  coimtr>-.  and  in- 
deed around  the  world,  have  a  better  un- 
derstanding and  deeper  knowledge  of  the 
Capitol  and  the  tremendous  history  that 
surrounds  it.  becau.se  of  the  tireless  ef- 
forts of  Fred  Schwengel.  For  that  alone, 
we  can  all  be  very  grateful. 

But  Fi^ED's  efforts  are  not  confined  to 
helping  to  preserve  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tional Capitol.  First  elected  to  the  House 
in  1954.  after  five  terms  in  the  Iowa  Leg- 
islature. Fred  quickly  became  knowTi  as 
the  kind  of  man  who  devotes  his  time  and 
energy  to  sernce.  both  on  behalf  of  his 
country  and  his  constituents. 

As  a  conscientious  and  effective  mem- 
ber of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  on 
which  he  has  served  since  his  election  to 
the  House.  Fred  Schwengel  has  demon- 
strated his  deep  concern  in  such  problems 
as  flood  control,  roads,  and  water.-1-ied 
aevelopment.  As  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  ad  hoc  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
palachia.  he  has  had  a  significant  impact 
on  legislation  designed  to  help  that  im- 
poverished area  of  our  Nation. 

I  know  that  the  people  of  Fred's  dis- 
trict, as  well  as  across  the  coimtry.  are 
indeed  grateful  for  his  efforts  in  the  area 
of  flood  control  and  water  iwllution.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  no  more  pressing  prob- 
lems which  demand  our  immediate  at- 
tention. Coming  from  a  district  which 
borders  the  Mississippi  River,  Fred 
Schwengel  is  uniquely  aware  of  the 
problem  of  flood  control  and  has  dili- 
gently worked  to  obtain  funds  for  the 
construction  of  the  levees  and  flood  con- 
trol projects  which  protect  the  cities  and 
farmland  in  the  river's  flood  plain. 

Fred  is  a  leader  in  the  present  effort  to 
restore  the  full  funding  for  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  realizing  as  he  does  the  tre- 
mendous importance  of  providing  suCB- 
ficient  funds  to  combat  water  pollution. 
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Coming  as  he  does  from  an  agricul- 
tural area.  Fred  has  been  active  in 
searching  for  better  ways  to  insure  farm 
prosperity.  He  has  worked  for  amend- 
ments to  the  Pood  and  Grain  Act  which 
would  aid  grain  farmers.  As  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  soil  and  water  conservation 
programs,  he  has  introduced  legislation 
to  accelerate  the  development  of  water- 
shed programs,  so  Important  in  conserva- 
tion and  research  efforts. 

Fred  Schwengel  has  not  limited  his 
concern  only  to  problems  that  affect  his 
constituents  directly.  As  a  responsible 
legislator  he  has  been  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  the  Vietnam  war  and  in 
1967  he  went  to  South  Vietnam,  on  his 
own  resources,  to  see  for  himself  what 
the  situation  was.  He  came  back  greatly 
concerned  that  previous  pacification  pro- 
grams were  not  being  successful  in  imple- 
menting the  tremendous  potential  for 
agricultural  development  that  is  present 
in  South  Vietnfim. 

There  are  certainly  many  other  contri- 
butions which  I  could  enumerate.  The 
fact  that  so  many  of  his  colleagues  have 
^;akeii-Mme  to  pay  tribute  to  Freds  work 
is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  we  hold  him 
In  very  high  esteem  indeed. 

We  are  all  grateful  to  Fred  for  having 
given  so  much  of  himself,  his  time  and 
his  resources  over  the  years  and  I  know 
we  are  all  looking  fonvard  to  sharing 
with  and  benefiting  from  his  work  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  very  pleased  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  colleagues 
paying  tribute  this  afternoon  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  Fred  Schwengel. 
His  dedication  and  the  distinction  with 
which  he  has  served  in  the  Congress  these 
12  years  have  earned  for  him  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  all  of  us  privileged 
to  serve  with  him.  and  I  dare  say  this 
includes  the  Members  on  the  other  side 
of  the  political  aisle. 

Like  Fred  Schwengel's  district  in 
Iowa,  the  district  in  North  Dakota  I  am 
privileged  to  represent  is  primarily  rural 
and  its  welfare  depends  upon  a  strong 
agricultural  economy.  Our  colleague  from 
Iowa  has  distinguished  himself  as  a 
fighter  for  his  farmer  constituents,  con- 
tinually seeking  ways  to  insure  farm 
prosperity.  He  continues  to  work  for 
solid  improvements  in  the  feed  grain 
program  and  the  Food  and  Grain  Act. 
He  is  one  of  the  outstanding  spokesmen 
in  Congress  for  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion programs.  He  has  introduced  legis- 
lation aimed  at  accelerating  the  develop- 
ment of  watershed  programs,  and  he  is 
working  hard  for  its  adoption. 

Fred  Schwengel  is  recognized  as  a 
frontline  fighter  for  the  food-for-peace 
program,  which  helps  feed  the  hungry  of 
this  world  and  provides  an  export  outlet 
for  the  products  of  American  farmers. 
He  is  a  strong  advocate  of  farmers' 
bargaining  power  and  has  introduced  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  which  pro- 
hibits processors  from  discriminating 
against  farmers  who  join  producers  co- 
operatives to  bargain  for  better  prices. 

Fred  Schwengel's  efforts  on  behalf  of 
our  Nation's  farmers  are  alone  sufficient 
reason  why  I,  as  a  Representative  from  a 
rural  district  and  a  farmer  myself,  am 


pleased  to  join  In  this  tribute  to  him 
today. 

There  are.  however,  many  other  rea- 
sons and  I  want  to  mention  one  specifi- 
cally. As  the  founding  president  of  the 
US.  Capitol  Historical  Society,  Fred 
Schwengel  helped  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans, including  many  of  us  in  this  Con- 
gress, to  appreciate  better  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  grand  building  and  the 
many  significant  eyents  In  our  Nation's 
history  that  have  occurred  here. 

This  country  of  ours  is  indeed  fortu- 
nate that  the  good  folks  in  Iowa's  First 
Congressional  District  have  the  wisdom 
to  return  Fred  Schwengel  to  Washing- 
ton as  their  Representative  time  and 
time  again. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  Fred  Schwengel.  We  are  in- 
deed indebted  to  Fred  Schwengel  not 
only  for  his  contributions  as  an  out- 
standing legislator,  but  for  his  leadership 
and  tireless  efforts  in  founding  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Historical  Society. 

Pred  Schwengel  has  given  much  of 
himself,  liis  time  and  his  personal  re- 
sources over  the  years  to  create  a  better 
understanding  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Capitol.  In  addition  to  the  services  he 
has  rendered  to  ills  constituents,  he  has 
contributed  to  a  better  imderstanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  legislative 
branch  and  this  historic  building  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans,  young 
and  old.  who  have  come  from  all  over 
the  Nation  to  visit  their  Nation's  Capitol. 
Fred  Schwengel  has  found  the  time 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  His- 
torical Society,  and  at  the  same  time 
serve  his  Iowa  constituency  with  distinc- 
tion. He  is  a  hard-working  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  the 
House  Administration  Committee.  He  is  a 
patriot,  a  historian,  a  valuable  legislator, 
and  a  great  American. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  Morse  )  for  reserving 
this  time  in  order  that  we  could  take 
note  of  the  important  contributions 
which  Fred  Schwengel  has  made  to  his 
district,  his  State,  and  our  great  Nation. 
Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we 
were  to  select  one  word  to  characterize 
the  Honorable  Fred  Schwengel,  that 
word  would  be  "dedicated." 

Fred  has  a  deep  interest  in  American 
history  and  in  its  politics,  gaining  from 
his  studies  in  these  areas  an  understand- 
ing of  those  personalities  and  condi- 
tions that  have  contributed  to  this  coun- 
try's greatness.  He  is  also  a  student  of 
our  Capitol,  having  a  vast  comprehension 
of  its  structure  and  its  history.  And  in  his 
unselfish  way,  he  has  always  been  eager 
to  share  freely  this  great  harvest  of  in- 
formation with  others. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  is  conscious 
of  Fred  Schwengel's  devotion  to  his  con- 
gressional duties.  Both  in  the  committees 
and  in  the  House  Chamber,  he  is  highly 
respected  for  his  competence  and  dili- 
gence. He  can  always  be  relied  upon  to 
"get  the  job  done." 

Fred  Schwengel  is  the  type  of  Con- 
gressman who  recognizes  that  while  he 
provides  representation  for  his  people  in 
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Iowa,  he  also  must  act  to  keep  our  Na- 
tion  sound  and  strong.  He  is  a  man  of 
broad  vision,  able  to  see  both  near  and 
far  in  his  congressional  duties. 

Our  system  of  government  is  a  repre- 
sentative republic,  where  American  citi- 
zens select  one  from  their  group  to 
represent  them  and  speak  out  for  them 
on  vital  issues  in  the  Congress.  The  peo- 
ple of  Iowa's  First  Congressional  District 
made  a  wise  choice  in  selecting  Fred 
Schwengel  as  their  Representative — his 
service  and  attainments  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  illustrate  this  fact 
clearly  and  remarkably. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  today  in  recog- 
nizing the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  our 
colleague,  Fred  Schwengel,  for  what  he 
has  done  to  make  all  of  us  more  aware 
of  the  historic  significance  of  the  U.S 
Capitol.  In  speaking  of  "all  of  us,"  i 
mean  not  only  the  legislators  who  meet 
in  this  Chamber,  but  the  students  in  all 
grades,  their  parents,  their  teachers, 
average  citizens,  and  visitors  from  foreign 
shores.  Because  of  his  interest  in  making 
this  building  and  its  rich  history  come 
alive  in  words  and  pictures,  the  Capitol 
has  become  more  than  a  symbol  of  our 
greatness,  it  has  become  enshrined  in  ihe 
hearts  of  the  people  to  whom  it  belongs 
as  well.  It  is  their  building:  it  speaks 
for  them  to  the  world.  It  is  recognized  as 
the  seat  of  a  government  of,  for,  and  bv 
the  people. 

Fred  Schwengel  deserves  our  com- 
mendation because  he  has  enlarged  his 
capacity  for  service  beyond  the  geo- 
graphic boundaries  of  the  First  District 
of  Iowa.  He  represents  a  "second  constit- 
uency" of  millions  who  take  pride  in  the 
Capitol  Building  and  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  which  it  stands.  All  of  us 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  his  interest  and 
his  patriotism,  and  we  are  better  citizens 
because  he  made  us  more  appreciative  of 
our  heritage. 

Most  people  pursue  hobbies  and  avoca- 
tions primarily  for  their  own  pleasure 
and  satisfaction.  Fred  Schwengel's  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  about  the  U.S.  Capitol 
not  only  has  its  own  rewards  for  him, 
but  it  is  something  he  can  share  with  his 
'second  constituency."  This  is  the  meas- 
ure of  a  man  who  regards  the  privilege 
of  serving  in  the  U.S.  Congress  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  job.  He  feels  an  obli- 
gation to  give  something  in  return.  The 
U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society  stands  as 
one  of  the  major  contributions  he  has 
made  in  serving  all  of  us. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  would  like  to  join  some  of  my  colleagues 
in  expressing  our  gratitude  for  the  out- 
standing job  Fred  Schwengel  has  per- 
formed during  his  13  years  in  Congress. 
The  constant  enthusiasm  he  generates, 
the  interest  he  kindles,  and  his  per- 
severance, no  matter  what  the  task  or 
odds,  should  not  pass  without  notice. 

Here  in  Washington,  he  is  perhaps  best 
known  throughout  his  public  service 
career,  as  the  founding  president,  and 
current  board  member  of  the  National 
Capitol  Historical  Society.  Through  his 
efforts  and  time,  a  better  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  our  Capitol  and  Con- 
gress, an  integral  part  of  our  Nations 
heritage,  has  been  created. 
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It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
F^ed  during  his  entire  13  years  thus  far 
in  Congress,  and  I  must  add  that  it  is 
rare  to  find  a  man  of  his  caliber  and 
talents.  His  career  has  exemplified  the 
highest  standards  of  devotion  to  duty, 
people,  and  love  of  country.  He  has  long 
rendered  distinguished  service  to  Mid- 
western Americans,  as  well  as  to  the  con- 
stituents of  Iowa's  First  District,  and  I 
know  that  they  are  justifiably  proud  of 
Mr.  Schwengel's  accomplishments. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Fred  Schwengel, 
has  done  more  than  any  other  individual 
to  make  the  Nation's  Capitol  a  source  of 
moving  patriotic  inspiration  which 
quickens  the  heartbeat  of  the  thousands 
of  fellow  Americans  and  foreign  visitors 
who  come  here  dally.  In  addition,  he  Is 
the  moving  force  that  brought  "We,  the 
People"  to  our  hands  and  eyes.  That 
magnificent  book,  a  pictorial  and  written 
liLstory  of  this  revered  centerpiece  of 
our  land,  is  equally  stirring  as  it  reaches 
those  who  have  yet  to  see  this  awesome, 
,vet  warmly  exciting,  symbol  of  freedom — 
our  Capitol. 

In  recognition  of  his  endless  energetic 
drive  to  get  the  facts  and  thus  become 
thoroughly  knowledgeable.  Speaker  Ray- 
burn,  a  Democrat,  appointed  Fred,  a 
Republican,  to  be  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  was  responsible  for  reenact- 
uig  Lincoln's  finst  and  second  inaugura- 
tions. FYed  also  served  on  the  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commission.  To  improve 
tourist  facilities  in  Washington,  he  is 
overseeing  plans  to  convert  Union  Station 
into  a  National  Visitor's  Bureau. 

Fred  is  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
Thursday  morning  congressional  prayer 
breakfasts  where  he  takes  careful  notes 
of  comments  made  during  the  discus- 
sions. Eventually  he  hopes  to  publish  a 
book  that  will  contain  some  of  the  perti- 
nent statements  of  hundreds  of  Members 
of  Congress  made  at  these  meetings.  It 
will  be  entitled  "This  Is  What  Thev 
Said." 

His  devotion  to  duty  in  giving  the  best 
IX)sslble  service  to,  as  he  says,  "the  nicest 
folks  anywhere — the  people  in  the  First 
District  of  Iowa."  is  so  intense  that  I, 
as  one  of  his  colleagues,  can  only  attempt 
to  emulate  it.  He  sets  a  fine  example  of 
dedication  and  loyalty  to  his  district. 
his  State,  and  his  beloved  country  for 
those  who  are  privileged  to  serve  with 
him  in  Congress. 

To  Fred  Schwengel,  an  educator,  leg- 
islator and  above  all  a  great  and  kind 
American,  my  best  wishes.  Thank  you 
for  all  that  your  labors  have  done'  to 
make  this  a  better  land  in  which  all  of 
us  can  live. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Morse)  for  taking  this 
time  to  compliment  our  colleague,  Fred 
Schwengel  of  Iowa.  In  the  3  years  that 
I  have  served  in  the  House,  Fred  has 
exemplified  to  me  what  it  Is  for  a  col- 
league to  be  helpful  and  considerate.  If 
we  believe  that  man's  only  excuse  for 
health,  strength,  and  life  is  to  be  help- 
ful and  useful  to  his  fellow  man,  then 
in  my  opinion,  Fred  Schwengel  hsis  ac- 
complished  this   ideal   position, 

Fred   has  certainly   gone  out  of  his 


way  above  and  beyond  the  normal  call 
of  duty  in  the  time  and  effort  he  has 
expended  as  the  foimding  president  of 
the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society.  All 
of  this  effort  and  work  has  been  done 
concurrently  with  Fred's  attention  to 
his  duties,  to  his  Nation,  and  to  the  dis- 
trict which  he  represents  from  the  State 
of  Iowa. 

It  pleases  me  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  join  in  paying  this  recognition  to  a 
man  who  has  earned  it. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  special 
tribute  to  Representative  Fred  Schwen- 
gel who  has  so  ably  represented  the  First 
District  of  Iowa  for  12  years. 

Fred  Schwengel  has  been  a  leader  in 
agriculture,  education,  highway,  and  so- 
cial security  legislation.  As  a  member  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  he  led  the 
fight  which  resulted  in  changing  the  al- 
location formula  for  highway  funds. 
Water  pollution  is  another  topic  which 
the  Public  Works  Committee  considers. 
Fred  has  consistently  supported  mean- 
ingful legislation  in  this  area  and  is  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  legislation  which 
would  encourage  the  construction  of 
water  pollution  control  faclhties  through 
tax  credits.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee  where 
he  serves  with  distinction. 

However.  I  think  it  must  be  admitted 
his  first  love  has  been  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing of  the  United  States,  and  here  his 
contributions  have  been  particularly 
meaningful.  I  think  it  very  obvious  that 
his  leadership  has  been  outstanding  in 
efforts  to  preserve  the  Capitol  Building 
and  in  the  collection  of  historical  data 
regarding  this  magnificent  old  institu- 
tion. These  meaningful  efforts  will  for- 
ever endear  him  to  a  great  many  people 
who  know  and  appreciate  what  he  has 
done. 

Fred  Schwengel  is  a  loyal  party  man 
but  believes  in  the  two-party  system  and 
has  contributed  to  its  strength.  For  this, 
he  has  earned  the  respect  of  all  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Seldom  does  one  find  a  man  of  this 
stature  so  wholeheartedly  dedicated  and 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people  he 
serves.  Fred  Schwengel's  record  in  Con- 
gress has  earned  for  him  the  genuine  ad- 
miration of  his  colleagues.  He  is  a  loyal 
and  generous  friend,  a  helpful  coworker, 
a  tireless  and  deeply  knowledgeable  stu- 
dent of  our  Nation's  most  difficult  and 
complex  problems. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  having  taken  this  time  in 
whicli  we  may  pay  tribute  to  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  for  the 
magnificence  of  his  effort  to  research, 
enhance,  and  preserve  the  historj-  of  our 
Nation's  Capitol  and  the  Congress  and 
to  make  it  available  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  American  people  that  they 
may  fully  appreciate  the  glorious  heri- 
tage of  our  great  Republic. 

Through  the  work  of  the  U.S.  Capi- 
tol Historical  Society,  of  which  Fred 
Schwengel  was  the  founding  president, 
much  exciting  but  nearly  forgotten  in- 
formation about  the  Capitol,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  people  whose  privilege  it 
has  been  to  participate  in  the  parade  of 


history  through  these  halls,  has  been  dug 
out  and  made  available  to  present  and 
future  generations  to  enrich  their  sense 
of  patriotism,  of  national  pride,  and  love 
of  country. 

Into  the  fabric  and  fiber  of  this  Na- 
tion— this  unique  experiment  in  self- 
government  we  call  the  United  States  of 
America — its  Founding  Fathers  wove 
some  of  the  most  judicious,  balanced, 
forwardlooking  and  democratic  princi- 
ples of  government  and  social  order  ever 
devised  or  envisioned  by  the  minds  of 
men.  And  succeeding  generations  have 
struggled  heroically  to  preserve  those 
principles  while  adapting  them  to  new 
problems  and  new  challenges  in  our  na- 
tional life. 

Always,  though,  we  have  been  blessed 
with  leadership  from  men  who  knew  and 
revered  the  principles  on  which  our  Gov- 
ernment was  founded,  and  the  people 
have  shared  that  reverence.  In  this  era 
of  great  complexity,  of  rapid  change,  of 
increasing  diversity  and  controversy 
among  our  people  there  is  a  grave  dan- 
ger— and  it  seems  to  me  a  growing  tend- 
ency— that  we  will  forget  our  past  herit- 
age, the  timelessness  of  our  founding 
principles,  and  succumb  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  seek  "now"  answers,  pragmatic 
answers,  which  ignore  or  disavow  the 
lessons  of  our  history.  In  the  wake  of 
.such  shortsightedness  we  will  surely 
create  greater  problems  than  those  we 
seek  to  solve. 

In  that  atmosphere,  I  can  think  of  no 
greater  contribution  to  be  made  than 
that  of  illuminating  our  heritage  and  giv- 
ing it  exciting  and  appealing  circulation. 

Fred  Schwengel  is  a  ■now"  Congress- 
man, a  man  of  action,  a  man  of  our  times, 
a  man  who  cares,  but  most  importantly 
a  man  who  brings  to  his  efforts  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  the  future  a  deep 
understanding  of  their  roots  in  the  past. 
He  has  been  a  faithful  and  effective  serv- 
ant of  his  Iowa  congressional  district: 
a  Representative  who  knows  the  wishes 
of  the  people  he  represents:  a  skilled 
legislator  who  understands  the  workings 
of  Congress  and  successfully  negotiates 
the  shoals  of  parliamentary  procedure  to 
achieve  .sound  legislative  results:  a 
statesman  who  serves  the  best  interests 
of  the  Nation  as  well  as  his  constituents. 

It  is  perhaps  the  supreme  compliment 
to  be  able  to  say  all  these  things  of  a 
Member  of  Congress  and  then  to  add 
that  he  still  has  the  dedication  and  en- 
ergy left  to  qualify  as  the  Congress'  lead- 
ing historian. 

Fred  Schwengel  has  appeared  as  a 
guest  on  my  weekly  radio-television  pro- 
gram to  the  great  delight  of  my  constit- 
uents in  the  First  District  of  Oklahoma. 
I  am  something  of  a  Lincoln  buff  and, 
of  course,  Fred  is  one  of  the  great  Lin- 
coln experts,  so  our  discussions  never 
seem  to  get  far  beyond  the  great  patriot 
President.  I  enjoy  those  discussions,  but 
someday,  Fred,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
devote  a  program  entirely  to  the  work  of 
the  Capitol  Historical  Society. 

Yes.  it  may  in  truth  be  said  that  a 
nation's  past  Is  only  its  future  grown  old- 
er and  wiser  and  the  nation  that  forgets 
its  past  will  be  little  remembered  for  Its 
future.  It  is  appropriate  that  we  today 
commend  and  honor  one  of  our  leading 
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exponents  of  the  proposition  that  this 
Nation  shall  not  forget,  as  a  people,  who 
we  are  nor  from  whence  we  came  nor 
where  we  are  going.  We  owe  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  to  this  fine  man  and  truly 
great   American,    the    Honorable    Pbed 

SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  came  to  the  Congress  in  1960.  Prep 
ScHWENGEL  had  already  been  recognized 
as  a  guiding  force  in  bringing  to  light 
much  of  the  historical  wealth  of  our 
Capital  City,  with  emphasis  being  di- 
rected to  the  past  years'  accomplish- 
ments by  the  Congress,  the  Pre.sidents, 
and  of  those  who  have  served  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

As  most  all  of  us  are  aware.  Preo  has 
worked  long  hours  in  his  concentrated 
efforts  to  gather  as  much  information  as 
possible  about  the  history  of  the  Capitol 
and  to  incorporate  it.  with  pictorial  evi- 
dences, into  the  volume  which  we  know 
as  "We,   the  People."  This   publication 
had  its  introduction  to  the  Congress  and 
the  general  public  in   1963  by  the  US. 
Capitol  Historical  Society  which  at  that 
time  iwd  Pred  Schwengel  as  its  presi- 
dent. I  am  sure  this  group  of  historv 
buffs  had  been  brought  together  through 
Fred's  great  interest  and  definite  belief 
that   such   an   organization   would   and 
could  be  .so  useful  in  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  general  public  the  wonder- 
ful history  through  which  our  count'-y 
had  already  lived.  We  all  are.  I  believe, 
much  more  aware  of  the  historical  im- 
portance of  our  Congress,  its  work  in  the 
past,  the  hopes  for  its  future  achieve- 
ments, through  knowing  Preo  and  listen- 
ing to  his  extremely  interesting  charac- 
terizations of  the  struggles  that  went  into 
the  formation  of  our  earliest  Continental 
Congress,  and  the  sacrifices  that  are  still 
to  be  made  in  order  to  keeo  our  goals  of 
democracy  in  sight. 

Fred  Schwengel  is  one  of  the  most 
tireless  workers  I  have  known  in  the  Con- 
gress. When  he  is  interested  in  a  cause 
or  anything  for  the  good  of  his  fellow 
man.  his  energy  never  seems  to  flag  and 
he  pursues  his  goal  with  enthusiasm 
which   infects  all   those  around   him. 

Fred  is  a  good  man  to  have  on  vour 
side  when  a  tough  issue  comes  up  before 
the  House  for  a  decision.  I  value  greatly 
his  friendship  and  worthy  advice  He  is 
very  d«»serving  of  the  special  i-ecognition 
which  IS  being  given  to  him  today 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
the  First  District  of  Iowa  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  continuing  to  exercise 
their  good  judgment  in  .selecting  Pred 
Schwengel  as  their  Representative  in 
Congress.  Pred  is  an  effective  Cono^ress- 
man  who  is  devoted  to  his  district  and 
Its  people. 

Wherever  Pred  works,  in  his  home 
State  and  in  Washington.  D.C..  he  makes 
an  enormous  contribution  toward  the 
finest  aspects  of  our  American  tradition 
As  the  founding  president  of  the  US 
Capitol  Historical  Society,  Fred  has  given 
tremendously  of  himself  to  create 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  Nation,  a  better  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  Congress  anc  of  the 
Capitol. 

All  of  us  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
and  I  am  delighted  to  join  with  my  many 
colleagues  today  in  publicly  recognizing 
our  esteemed  colleague  In  this  way 


Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  our  colleague,  Pred 
Schwengel 

His  has  indeed  been  a  remarkable  rec- 
ord of  accomplishment  for  his  district, 
his  State,  and  his  Nation.  The  12  years 
Prbd  Schwengel  has  devoted  to  public 
service  in  the  Congress  have  been  sig- 
nificantly fruitful.  In  addition  to  the 
representation  he  has  given  to  his  dis- 
trict and  the  contributions  he  has  made 
to  national  legislation,  he  has  given  us 
all  a  new  appreciation  of  the  history  of 
this  building  and  the  Congress  through 
his  pioneer  efforts  with  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Historical  Society. 

I  am  pleased  to  extend  to  Fred  my  very 
best  wishes  and  the  hope  that  the  Nation 
will  have  the  benefit  of  his  outstanding 
abilities  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Congress- 
man Fred  Schwengel  attended  North- 
east State  College  in  Kirksville,  Mo.,  in 
the  Ninth  District  which  I  represent.  I 
am  very  happy  to  relate  the  pride  my 
constituents  in  the  Kirksville  area  have 
for  Fred's  achievements.  And,  this  pride 
has  grown  from  the  days  when  he  played 
football  for  Northeast  Missouri  State- 
under  Coach  Don  Paurot— to  his  great 
contributions  being  acknowledged  today 
that  have  made  him  a  leader  among  his 
coUeagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  join  my  constituents  in  expressing 
our  admiration  of  a  dedicated  public  ser- 
vant. When  the  history  of  the  House  is 
written,  it  must  include  its  foremost  his- 
torian. Congressman  Fred  Schwengel  of 
Iowa. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  once 
wrote : 


September  2^,  1969 


September  2 If,  1969 


I  liave  found  the  nation's  capital  to  be  an 
increcilbly  interesting  place.  It  Is  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  greatest  free  democracy 
on  ewth.  It  is  where  historv  unfolds  and  dis- 
closes a  divine  pattern  If  we  will  only  look  for 


This  is  an  appropriate  time  for  us  then 
to  extend  our  thanks  to  our  coUeague 
Fred  Schwengel,  for  adding  immensely 
to  our  Nation's  Capital,  and  to  para- 
phrase the  late  Senator  Dirksen,  in  mak- 
ing our  U.S.  Capitol  Building  and  its 
historj-  an  even  more  'incredibly  inter- 
esting place." 

I  believe  all  Members  of  Congress  shall 
forever  be  grateful  for  the  special  per- 
sonal efforts  of  Fred  Schwengel  to  make 
our  Capitol  Building  more  livable  and 
more  beloved  through  his  work  as  the 
founding  president  of  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Historical  Society. 

But  it  is  not  for  that  reason  alone  al- 
though it  would  be  sufficient  to  rise  in 
honor  of  Fred  Schwengel.  It  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  serve  with  Fred  on  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration.  My 
friendship  and  my  respect  for  this  man 
and  his  enormous  contributions  have 
grown  through  our  association  as  mem- 
bers together  on  two  subcommittees 
there — Library  and  Memorials  and  Elec- 
trical and  Mechanical  Office  Equipment. 
Fred  has  shown,  time  and  time  again, 
outstanding  leadership  qualities. 

Of  course,  no  one  knows  this  better 
than  the  people  of  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Iowa.  Since  1954,  when 


first  elected  to  Congress,  he  has  been 
dedicated  to  service  to  the  people.  As  ho 
nears  the  completion  of  his  13th  year  m 
Congress,  I  know  of  no  Member  who  has 
served  his  Nation,  his  State,  and  his  di,'-- 
trict  with  greater  distinction  or  effec- 
tiveness 

I  have  learned  from  Fred  Schwencei 
And  I  am  proud,  as  are  thousands  of 
lowans.  to  count  him  as  a  friend.  I  cfTp;- 
my  most  sincere  congratulations  and  ex- 
tend my  appreciation  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  Congress  and  to  our  U.S.  Capitol 
Building.  Thank  you.  Fred,  and  con- 
tinued good  health,  success,  and 
happiness. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Mr.  P.  Bradford  Morse,  from 
Massachusetts,  for  taking  this  special  or- 
der and  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to 
honor  the  founding  father  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Historical  Society,  Congressman 
Fred  Schwengel.  Like  Mr.  Morse,  i.ir 
many  years  I  have  admired  the  efforts  of 
our  good  friend  and  colleague  to  create  a 
better  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  Capitol  Building,  its  precious  his- 
tory and  heritage,  among  Congressmon 
and  the  American  public. 

Last  year,  on  April  30.  Congressman 
Schwengel  was  present,  with  the  entire 
staff  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  So- 
ciety, at  the  ceremonies  held  in  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  Capitol  to  dedicate  the 
bust  of  Constantino  Brumidi.  I  was  the 
chief  sponsor  in  the  House  cf  Rearesent- 
atives  of  legislation  to  procure  this  bust 
of  the  great  Italian  artist  who  came  to  be 
known  as  the  "Michelangelo  of  the  US. 
Capitol  "  because  of  the  many,  manv 
years  he  spent  beautifying  the  interior 
of  the  Capitol  Building  with  his  brilliant 
works  of  art. 

It  was  gratifying  indeed  to  have  Fped 
Schwengel  present  at  the  ceremony,  be- 
cause he  has  contributed  more  than  anv 
other  man  on  Capitol  Hill  to  the  cause 
of  creating  a  better  understanding  and 
appreciation  cf  the  rich  history  of  the 
Capitol. 

Fred    Schwengel    has    given    distin- 
guished service  for  more  than  12  years 
as  the  Representative  of  the  First"  Dis- 
trict of  Iowa.  He  is  highly  regarded  not 
only  by  his  constituents,  whom  he  lias 
served  so  well  over  the  years,  but  by  his 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  who  respect 
and  admire  the  leadership,  knowledee. 
and  ability  which  he  has  demonstrated 
in  his  legislative  work.  He  serves  on  the 
powerful  Public  Works  Committee,  and 
is  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Appalachia   Subcommittee.  In  this 
capacity,  he  has  been  instrumental  in  in- 
fluencing the  course  of  such  vital  meas- 
ures as  the  Appalachia  bill,  the  Intn- 
state  Highway  bill,  water  pollution  con- 
trol   bills,     and     others.     Congressman 
Schwengel  also  serves  as  the  sixth  rank- 
ing Repubhcan   member   of   the   Ho  ;>c 
Administration  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  owe  a  tremen- 
dous debt  of  gratitude  to  Congressman 
Schwengel.  History  to  him  is  not  a  series 
of  dates  to  memorize  from  a  book,  but  a 
vivid,  living  experience.  He  is  one  of 
those  rare  individuals  with  the  abilitv  to 
bring  history  to  life  for  all  of  us,  with  all 
of  its  color  and  drama.  In  the  foreword  to 
the    Capitol    Historical    Society's    book 
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Where  Liberty  Stands  Guard."  Con- 
gressman Schwengel  wrote: 

History  Is  as  personal  as  the  thumb  a 
baby  sucks;  and  from  cradle  to  grave,  this 
wondwful  relationship  endures.  Over  our 
lifetimes,  everything  we  do  and  think  and 
feel  becomes  history.  As  we  study  others  in 
the  past,  trying  to  understand  their  motives, 
their  dreams,  so  will  coming  generations 
study  us.  We  are  the  living,  the  brave,  the 
tree — at  least  here  In  America. 

A  thousand  authorities  could  be  quoted  to 
prove  what  American  freedom  means  to  you. 
but  In  the  end,  only  one  person  can  honestly 
explain  your  America,  your  Ufe.  You  must  do 
It  With  your  eyes  on  God's  stars  and  your 
feet  on  God's  earth,  there  can  be  only' one 
valid  truth — the  life  you  live. 

How  others  have  discovered  this  fact  and 
what  It  has  meant  to  them  Is  history.  By 
great  luck,  here  in  America  we  have  a  single 
mound  of  earth  called  Capitol  Hill  where. 
for  long  years,  Americans  have  been  bring- 
ing their  dreams,  their  frustrations.  Here 
they  have  fought— sometimes  winning, 
sometimes  losing— but  what  they  have  found 
together  Is  common  respect  As  a  Congress- 
man, I  love  this  story.  I  am  a  small  part  of  It 
When,  early  In  the  morning.  I  drive  to  my 
omce  and  glimpse  the  Goddess  of  Freedom 
:  .ih  on  her  dome.  I  may  weep  a  bit.  That 

1  girl  up  there  has  won  my  heart. 

This  is  the  faith  and  mspiration  that 
Mr.  Schwengel  has  brought  to  us,  his 
colleagues,  and  to  all  Americans. 
Through  the  story  of  the  Capitol  he  has 
festered  an  understanding  of  the  rich- 
ness and  inspiration  of  American  his- 
tory. Out  of  love  and  pride  he  has 
brought  into  the  national  consciousness 

the    structure    "within    whose    walls 

through  contention  and  through  com- 
promise, sometimes  brilliantly,  and 
sometimes  not  so  brilliantly,  by  pro- 
nouncement and  by  painful  progress — a 
Government  tnily  'of  the  people'  has 
evolved," 

The  work  of  Congressman  Schwengel 
stands  out  as  a  tremendous  contribution 
to  the  advancement  of  American  ideals 
and  has  strengthened  faith  everywhere 
in  the  American  experience.  For  all 
tho.se  who  cherish  freedom,  the  storv  of 
the  majestic  edifice  that  is  our  Capitol- 
how  it  came  about,  how  it  grew,  and  why 
it  stands  as  a  symbol  in  stone  of  the  suc- 
cess of  our  Republic— is  one  of  the  most 
iJrecious  treasures  of  our  national  heri- 
tage. For  the  love  and  dedication  which 
Fred  Schwengel  has  put  into  the  telling 
of  this  story,  as  well  as  for  the  patriotic 
and  devoted  service  he  has  rendered  our 
beloved  country,  every  American  owes 
an  enormous  debt  of  gratitude. 

I  take  this  opportimity  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  Fred  Schwengel.  and 
to  extend  to  him  my  best  wishes  for 
abundant  good  health  and  many  more 
years  of  fruitful  public  service. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
pay  tribute  to  our  good  friend  and  col- 
league, Fred  Schwengel,  the  distinguish- 
ed Representative  from  the  State  of 
Iowa,  Now  in  his  seventh  term,  Fred  has 
served  the  people  of  Iowa  and  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  For  10  years  he  was  a  member 
01  the  Iowa  House  of  Representatives 
where  he  gained  a  broad  competence  in 
the  problems  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. This  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  State  government  has  per- 
mitted him  to  serve  the  citizens  of  his 
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district  with  extraordinary  effectiveness. 
At  the  same  time  he  also  serves  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  by  bringing  to  bear  a 
depth  of  understanding  of  local  problems 
which  enables  him  to  contribute  mean- 
ingfully to  Federal  legislation  aimed  at 
helping  to  solve  local  problems. 

Most  of  us  in  this  body  have  come  to 
know  and  admire  Pred  Schwengel  since 
he  was  elected  to  serve  in  Congress  in 
1954.  Since  that  time,  with  but  one  brief 
and  imfortunate  intermission,  we  and  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  have  had  the  same 
benefit  of  Fred's  perceptive  intelligence 
as  his  Iowa  constituents  had  previously. 
Fred  Schwengel's  contributions  to  the 
people  of  his  district  and  to  the  Nation 
are  legion.  Born  on  a  farm,  and  coming 
from  an  area  which,  like  mine,  has  a  sub- 
stantial rural  population,  Fred  has 
worked  consistently  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  and  to  enable  him  to  earn  a 
fair  and  adequate  income.  In  addition, 
he  has  contributed  substantially  to  everj- 
highway  legislation  bill  coming  before 
Congress  in  recent  years,  to  the  control  of 
water  pollution,  to  strong  soil  and  water 
conservation  programs,  as  well  as  to 
measures  to  aid  our  small  businessmen. 
Fred,  as  founder  of  the  U.S  Capitol 
Historical  Society,  has  also  worked 
ceaselessly  and  untiringly  to  preserve  and 
protect  much  of  the  history  surrounding 
the  U.S.  Capitol,  and  any  one  of  his  con- 
stituents who  has  visited  Washington 
and  seen  the  Capitol  can  testify  to  his 
great  contribution. 

Pred  Schwengel  is  truly  one  of  the 
outstanding  Members  of  the  House  and 
I  feel  it  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to 
serve  with  him. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Morse >  for  taking  this  special  or- 
der to  recognize  the  immense  contribu- 
tions of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel  i  . 

Usually  we  wait  until  our  colleagues 
have  passed  on  to  their  rewards  before 
paying  tribute  to  their  accomplishments 
on  behalf  of  the  Nation  and  their  fel- 
lowman.  But  the  contributions  of  Fred 
Schwengel  in  preserving  and  enhancing, 
through  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  So- 
ciety, the  history  and  traditions  of  the 
Capitol  and  the  people  who  serve  there- 
in are  of  such  magnitude  that  I  am  glad 
to  join  in  honoring  him  while  he  still  is 
very  much  alive  and  active  among  us. 

The  pursuit  of  the  true  history  of  the 
Capitol  and  the  Congress  is  more  than  an 
avocation  with  Fred  Schwengel.  It  is  a 
burning  passion.  The  more  he  has 
learned  and  shared  with  others,  the  more 
he  has  wanted  to  uncover  and  preserve. 
This  is  typical  of  his  selfless,  consci- 
entious approach  which  we  see  so  often 
in  his  everyday  conduct  of  the  affairs 
of  his  office.  There  is  no  more  dedicated, 
thorough  and  persevering  Member  of 
Congress  than  Fred  Schwengel. 

Through  his  efforts  the  American  peo- 
ple have  been  furnished  a  great  wealth 
of  knowledge  about  the  Captiol,  the  Con- 
gress, and  its  work. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  Members  of 
Congress  when  I  say  that  his  diligent 
research  and  carefully  documented  find- 
ings have  given  me  a  far  greater  appreci- 
ation of  the  building  in  which  we  are 


privileged  to  serve  and  the  traditions  of 
the  two  bodies  that  compose  the  Con- 
gress. 

All  of  us  owe  a  vote  of  thanks  to  this 
distmguished  scholar  and  our  esteemed 
colleague. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  occasion- 
a  y  a  person  is  honored  for  his  accom- 
plishments while  he  is  sUll  alive  More 
often,  a  man  is  accorded  his  accolades  by 
history.  We  have  among  us  a  man  who 
has  earned  the  gradltude  of  his  col- 
leagues because  of  his  personal  tribute 
to  history.  I  am  sure  that  historv  will 
reply  in  kind. 

The  Honorable  Pred  Schwengel  of 
Iowa,  has  served  well  and  honorably  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  13 
years.  But  he  has  also  taken  upon  him.self 
the  task  of  restoring  for  the  benefit  of  a 
grateful  American  people,  the  historv 
and  documented  drama  of  the  building 
in  which  we  meet.  As  founding  president 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Societv  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  directed  teams 
of  researchers  who  have  reclaimed  mem- 
ones  of  the  past.  He  has  supervised  the 
publishing  of  many  pieces  of  literature 
that  have  served  well  to  acquaint  visitors 
to  the  Capitol  with  the  history  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  building  they  tour. 

Mr.  Schwengel  knows  more  about  this 
old  building  than  any  living  man  He  is 
responsible  for  what  most  of  the  rest  of 
us  know  about  it.  He  wrote: 

Here  is  evidence  of  the  struggles  that  have 
been  made,  and  the  struggles  and  sacrifices 
that  must  yet  be  made,  to  keep  the  goal  of 
equality  of  opportunity,  of  Justice,  and  of 
freedom  alive  for  all  in  the  world 

These  goals  are  most  assuredlv  alive 
and  alive  in  part  because  of  the  dedicated 
men  who  protect  them.  Such  a  man  is 
Fred  Schwengel. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues today  in  paying  tribute  to  our 
good  friend  and  fellow  Congressman, 
Fred  Schwengel  of  the  First  District  of 
Iowa. 

Some  of  you  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  Fred  Schwengel  represents  a 
district  that  gave  birth  to  our  Nation's 
31st  President,  Herbert  Clark  Hoover  of 
West  Branch,  Iowa.  I  think  there  are 
some  remarkable  parallels  between  these 
two  great  men.  besides  the  obvious  one 
of  party  affiliation.  The  mark  of  great- 
ness for  Herbert  Hoover  was  his  humility 
and  his  hiunanitarianism.  In  like  man- 
ner. Fred  Schwengel  is  both  a  humble 
man  and  a  man  who  cares  about  people. 
Fred  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  a 
wide  spectrum  of  humanitarian  activi- 
ties, ranging  from  education  for  our 
young  people  to  adequate  care  for  our 
senior  citizens.  He  has  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  providing  relief  to  flood  vic- 
tims along  the  Mississippi  River 

Herbert  Hoover  was  also  a  noted  con- 
servationist; and,  in  like  manner,  Fred 
Schwengel  has  played  an  active  role  In 
soil  and  water  conservation  efforts. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  appear  with  Fred  Schwengel  before 
a  group  of  people  in  Johnson  County. 
Iowa,  and  I  could  not  help  but  be  struck 
by  the  high  regard  those  people  hold  for 
their  distinguished  Congressman.  They 
reflected  the  pride  and  respect  the  people 
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of  that  area  have  for  this  man  who  has 
served  the  First  District  with  distinction 
for  12  years.  Fred  Schwencel  has  set 
and  continues  to  set  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample as  one  who  is  truly  a  people's  Rep- 
resentative in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Fred  Schwencel  has  also 
made  his  mark  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  legislator  in  the  finest 
sense  of  the  word.  He  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction on  the  Public  Works  Committee 
and  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. But  his  interests  and  activities 
go  far  beyond  the  scope  of  those  two 
committees.  He  is  a  Congressman  who 
is  knowledgable  on  a  wide  range  of  legis- 
lative matters  because  he  does  his  home- 
work. 

And  his  contributions  extend  even 
beyond  the  Halls  of  Congress.  Fbed 
Schwencel  is  the  founding  president  of 
the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society.  No 
other  man  has  done  more  than  Fred 
Schwencel  to  preserve  and  promote  the 
rich  traditions  of  our  Nation's  Capital. 
His  efforts  have  given  the  American  peo- 
ple a  better  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion for  this  great  city  and  its  vivid  his- 
tory, institutions,  and  landmarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
Fred  Schwencel  is  my  friend  and  party 
colleague,  and  I  look  forward  to  many 
more  years  of  service  with  this  great  man 
in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed a  privilege  to  join  today  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  esteemed  colleague  from 
Che  State  of  Iowa,  the  Honorable  Fred 
Schwencel.  Now  serving  his  13th  year  in 
the  U.S.  Congress,  Fred  Schwencel  has 
distinguished  himself  as  a  conscientious 
Representative  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
his  constituents  in  the  First  District  of 
Iowa,  a  hard-working  member  of  the 
House  Administration  and  Public  Works 
Committees  of  the  House,  and  as  a  legis- 
lator who  consistently  keeps  himself  in- 
formed on  the  measures  which  come  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives. 

For  a  man  who  has  been  so  diligent  in 
fulfilling  the  many  duties  of  his  office,  it 
is  almost  amazing  that  he  has  found  the 
time  to  serve  his  country  so  well  in  yet 
another  way — as  the  founding  president 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society. 
Having  long  held  a  deep  interest  in  the 
heritage  of  our  great  Nation,  Congress- 
man Schwencel  in  1962  founded  this 
society  as  a  nonprofit  educational  orga- 
nization dedicated  to  the  publicizing  and 
preservation  of  the  history  and  tradition 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

He  has  served  as  the  president  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society  since  its 
inception,  during  which  time  its  mem- 
bership has  expanded  to  the  present  level 
of  5,950.  In  addition  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  society's  membership  now  in- 
cludes students,  historians,  and  orga- 
nizations such  as  schools  and  libraries 
from  throughout  the  Nation. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  one  of  the 
society's  most  outstanding  activities,  the 
publication  of  the  inspirational  and  in- 
formative book  on  the  U.S.  Capitol — 
"We,  the  People. "  In  this  book,  the  soci- 
ety has  shared  the  history,  the  beauty, 
and  the  symbolic  significance  of  our 
Capitol  Building  with  coimtless  citizens 
and  friends  of  the  United  States.  Now  in 
its  sixth  edition,  some  1,800,000  copies  of 


"We,  the  People"  have  already  been  dis- 
tributed and  it  is  now  printed  in  five 
foreign  languages. 

Other  publications  of  the  society  in- 
clude the  "National  Capital  Profile, "  a 
collection  of  five  historical  books;  the 
Capitol  Dome,  a  quarterly  newsletter; 
and  for  young  children.  Our  Nations 
Capital  coloring  book.  They  are  current- 
ly working  on  a  bibliography  of  reference 
materials  on  the  Capitol,  which  is  de- 
signed to  stimulate  scholars  to  do  more 
research  on  this  subject. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  for  his  outstanding  work 
with  the  National  Capitol  Historical  So- 
ciety and  I  am  confident  that  his  efforts 
are  equally  appreciated  by  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  that 
a  number  of  my  colleagues  have  had 
some  favorable  things  to  say  about  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  i  Mr.  Schwencel  ) . 
I  cannot  understand  this  at  all,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  Fred  Schwencel  is 
an  unusually  capable,  hard-working,  and 
dedicated  Congressman  who  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  like. 

As  a  member  of  the  other  party,  I  am 
not  sure  I  should  join  in  these  praises; 
from  the  standpoint  of  party  regularity 
it  is  almost  treasonous.  Compliments  for 
the  departed,  yes;  but  for  the  quick,  no. 
However,  who  can  object  when  the  sub- 
ject in  question  is  Fred  Schwencel? 
Therefore.  I  am  happy  to  join  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Morse) 
and  all  the  others  appearing  today  in 
praise  of  my  friend  from  Davenport. 

I  recall  my  first  days  in  the  House  and 
my  early  acquaintance  with  my  Iowa 
colleague  when  he  and  I  worked  together 
on  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  noble  cause  which  has  yet  to 
achieve  its  objective.  I  thought  then  and 
I  believe  now  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  few  friends  as  dedicated  to  its 
cause  as  Fred  Schwencel. 

Back  in  1961  when  I  arrived.  I  was 
struck  by  Freds  interest  in  history  and 
his  eagerness  to  give  the  people  of  this 
country',  particularly  visitors  to  Wash- 
ington, some  idea  of  the  history  of  this 
great  institution,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  How  far  he  has  come  since 
then.  Not  even  an  election  defeat  in  1964 
could  interfere  with  this  work. 

Today  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  So- 
ciety is  a  thriving  organization  perform- 
ing a  variety  of  excellent  services  for 
the  Congress  and  the  public.  There  is  no 
doubt  at  all  in  my  mind  that  this  is 
directly  a  result  of  the  efforts  and  ener- 
gies of  Fred  Schwencel.  We  are  all  in  his 
debt,  and  I  want  him  to  know  how  much 
I  pei-Bonally  appreciate  what  he  has  done. 

He  is  a  good  man  even  if  he  does  sit 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  paying  special  tribute  to  the  Con- 
gressman representing  the  First  District 
of  Iowa,  the  Honorable  Fred  Schwt:ngel. 

As  an  outstanding  legislator,  educator, 
statesman,  historian,  and  humanitarian, 
Fred  Schwencel  well  deserves  this  trib- 
ute. It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  Fred 
before  I  came  to  Congress,  and  I  will 
never  forget  the  friendly  counsel  and  as- 
sistance he  gave  me  when  I  first  arrived 
here  as  a  new  Member  in  these  hallowed 
halls.  I  know  he  has  been  equally  helpful 


to  countless  other  freshmen  Congress- 
men. Because  of  his  expertise  in  various 
areas  of  legislation,  his  advice  is  often 
sought  even  by  senior  colleagues.  While 
Fred  and  I  may  not  always  agree  on  the 
Issues,  when  such  a  variance  does  occur 
I  have  to  be  particularly  certain  of  my 
facts  and  my  conclusions  because  I  know 
that  Fred  will  most  certainly  have  done 
his  homework  very  thoroughly  and  con- 
scientiously before  taking  his  position. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  the  Fii.st 
District  of  Iowa  and  in  its  Congressman, 
having  attended  law  school  there  at  ihe 
University  of  Iowa  Law  School  in  Iowa 
City.  My  interest  is  even  greater  now 
that  my  only  daughter,  my  son-in-law. 
and  my  grandson  are  residents  of  that 
district. 

Pred  Schwencel  served  his  home  area 
in  the  Iowa  General  Assembly  from  1944 
to  1954,  and  was  first  elected  to  the 
Congress  in  1954.  His  constituents  have 
returned  him  to  each  Congress  since  that 
date,  save  the  temporary'  aberration  of 
voters  in  1964  from  which  they  soon  re- 
covered by  again  returning  Fred  to 
Washington  in  1966  and  1968.  There  is 
great  respect  and  love  for  Fred  Schwen- 
cel in  his  constituency,  for  he  has  con- 
scientiously and  industriously  repre- 
sented his  constituents  without  regard  to 
their  political  affiliations. 

The  First  District  of  Iowa,  site  of  the 
first  capitol  of  Iowa  and  of  the  birth- 
place of  the  great  former  President,  the 
late  Herbert  Hoover,  takes  great  and 
just  pride  in  its  historical  background. 
In  view  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  many  as- 
sociations with  the  district,  it  is  natural 
and  fitting  that  it  be  represented  in 
Congress  by  Fred  Schwencel  who  is  a 
true  Lincoln  scholar,  one  recognized  for 
his  extensive  research  and  wide  knowl- 
edge of  the  Lincoln  era. 

Nor  has  Fred  Schwencel  limited  his 
interest  and  enthusiasm  for  histoi-j-  to 
the  life  of  Lincoln.  He  is  highly  respected 
as  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  the 
history  of  Washington.  D.C.,  and  the 
Capitol  itself.  As  president  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Historical  Society,  Congressman 
Schwencel  was  primarily  responsible  for 
publication  of  the  outstanding  book  en- 
titled -Our  Capitol."  In  telling  the  stoi-y 
of  this  great  edifice  and  the  institutions 
which  it  has  housed,  this  book  has  il- 
limiinated  and  enlivened  history  for 
thousands  of  visitors  from  throughout 
these  United  States  and  from  abroad. 
Fred  has  on  countless  occasions  honored 
my  requests  and  those  of  other  colleagues 
to  conduct  tours  of  the  Capitol  for  our 
constituents;  these  tours  have  been  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  the  liigh  point  of 
their  visits  to  Washington,  D.C. 

Thank  you.  Congressman  Fred 
Schwencel,  not  only  for  serving  your 
constituents,  your  State,  and  your  col- 
leagues with  such  great  distinction,  but 
also  for  the  great  contribution  you  have 
made  toward  preserving  our  great  Amer- 
ican heritage. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  today  to  honor  Fred 
Schwencel.  my  distinguished  and  con- 
scientious colleague  from  Iowa. 

Fred  Schwencel's  record  speaks  for 
itself.  His  contributions  to  many  Federal 
programs,  along  with  his  active  and  con- 
cerned Interest  in  the  problems  of  his 


constituents  as  individuals,  have  brought 
iiim  respect  throughout  the  Congress  as 
an  effective  and  independent  Represent- 
ative of  Iowa's  First  District  and  the 
Nation. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House.  Fred 
Schwencel  has  been  a  leader  in  the  fight 
for  strong  soil  and  water  conservation 
programs  and  antipollution  measures. 
He  has  worked  to  authorize  flood  control 
as  well,  and  has  always  been  aware  of 
the  problems  and  needs  of  the  rural 
country  which  he  has  so  ably  served. 

As  founding  president  of  the  U.S.  Cap- 
itol Historical  Society,  Fred  Schwencel 
has  informed  himself  and  all  Americans 
about  the  history  of  our  Nation.  He  is 
the  leading  Lincoln  scholar  in  the  House. 
and  he  has  shown  real  leadership  in  this 
area. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  speak 
about  Fred,  and  I  hope  he  will  continue 
his  work  on  behalf  of  the  First  District 
of  Iowa  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  have  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  one  of  the  most  outstanding  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Republican  Representative  from  the 
First  District  of  Iowa,  the  Honorable 
Fred  Schwencel. 

Fred  was  one  of  the  first  Members 
who  I  had  an  opportimity  to  meet  when 
I  came  to  the  House  3  years  ago.  His  sage 
advice  and  wise  counsel  was  of  immeas- 
urable assistance  to  me  as  I  learned  the 
■congressional  ropes."  I  certainly  con- 
sider him  one  of  the  finest  Representa- 
tives in  this  Hall  and  am  proud  to  serve 
in  this  body  with  him. 

Since  he  was  first  elected  in  1954.  Fred 
Schwencel  has  proven  himself  w-orthy 
of  the  trust  bestowed  on  him  by  the  cit- 
izens of  Iowa's  First  District.  He  has 
represented  them  and  their  interests  well 
and  has  worked  diligently  to  improve 
conditions  for  residents  in  his  district. 
He  has  served  as  a  true  representative 
of  his  people  in  the  finest  sense  of  that 
word. 

But  Fred's  contributions  have  not  been 
limited  to  representation  of  his  constit- 
uents. He  has  also  represented  the  in- 
terests of  the  entire  Nation.  A  historian 
of  note,  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Na- 
tional Capitol  Historical  Society  which 
has  worked  so  diligently  and  effectively 
to  preserve  the  great  historic  monuments 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol.  Because  of  his  precise 
and  detailed  historic  research,  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  Capitol  has  been  tremen- 
dously enriched.  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
you  remember,  as  I  do,  his  fascinating 
tours  of  the  Capitol  and  the  extensive 
historic  and  philosophic  background 
which  he  imparts. 

Fred  Schwencel  is  acknowledged  as 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  Lincolnian 
scholars.  His  library  of  Lincoln  memora- 
bilia is  one  of  the  largest  in  existence. 
He  is  largely  responsible  for  the  impres- 
sive reenactments  of  the  Lincoln  in- 
augurations which  thrilled  the  Nation 
a  few  years  ago. 

Fred  Schwencel  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
scientious Members  of  this  body.  His 
work  is  detailed  and  specific.  His  analysis 
always  goes  to  the  root  of  the  problem, 
rather  than  just  scratching  the  surface. 
His  comments  on  the  great  issues  facing 
the  Nation  are  well  considered. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  Fred  Schwencel 


is  an  outstanding  Representative,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  his  enormous  contributions. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  admiration  for  the  Honorable 
Fred  Schwencel  of  the  First  District  of 
Iowa.  I  have  deep  respect  for  his  work 
as  the  founder  and  president  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Historical  Society. 

Despite  the  grandeur  of  the  Capitol, 
it  has  been  overlooked  for  years  by  his- 
torical investigators.  As  a  service  to  our 
American  heritage,  Fred  Schwencel  has 
made  remarkable  efforts  to  rectify  this 
situation.  His  accomplishments  are  con- 
siderable. 

With  numerous  scholars  and  congres- 
sional colleagues,  he  has  uncovered  his- 
torical facts  which  have  been  concealed 
by  neglect  and  unconcern. 

Congressman  Schwencel  believes  in 
the  importance  of  history  as  a  force  in 
promoting  the  democratic  process.  He 
has  sought  to  make  known  our  Capitol's 
extraordinary  past. 

Since  1800,  this  building  has  been  the 
scene  of  imrelenting  activity  by  thou- 
sands of  conscientious  Americans  vitally 
involved  in  the  democratic  process.  The 
story  of  these  activities  deserve  our  at- 
tention, and  at  last  is  receiving  it.  at 
the  urging  of  Congressman  Schwencel. 

The  publications  of  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Historical  Society  are  without  parallel  in 
interesting  detail  and  scholarly  content. 

We  of  this  Chamber  owe  our  thanks 
to  the  Honorable  Fred  Schwencel  for 
his  magnificent  work.  The  Capitol  and 
the  Congress  have  no  better  advocate  or 
friend. 

It  is  remarkable  that  our  colleague  has 
been  able  to  provide  the  impetus  and 
stimulation  of  the  activities  of  the  histor- 
ical society,  at  the  same  time  he  serves 
as  a  very  diligent  and  capable  Represent- 
ative for  the  people  of  his  district  and 
the  State  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  first 
would  like  to  congratulate  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  Brad  Morse,  for 
making  it  possible  for  us  to  join  this 
afternoon  in  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  the  First  District  of 
Iowa,  Fred  Schwencel. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  most  strik- 
ing asi>ect  of  Congressman  Schwencel's 
12  years  in  this  body  is  the  way  in  which 
he  has  succeeded  in  combining  his  inter- 
est in  both  the  agricultural  and  urban 
needs  of  this  Nation.  His  legislative  rec- 
ord is  one  of  strong  support  for  the  prob- 
lems of  his  district:  such  as,  flood  con- 
trol and  improved  farm  programs.  At  the 
same  time,  he  has  recognized  the  urgent 
needs  of  the  cities  by  supporting  legisla- 
tion to  provide  tax  credits  to  those  who 
bring  industry  to  the  ghettos  and  give  job 
trahilng  to  the  unemployed.  Fiuther- 
more,  Fred  Schwencel  has  exhibited  an 
international  viewpoint  in  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  food-for-peace  program. 
Few  of  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  purport  to 
have  a  sphere  of  interest  as  broad  as  our 
colleague's  from  Iowa. 

Another  legislative  interest  of  Con- 
gressman Schwencel  that  I  would  like 
to  note  particularly,  because  of  my  own 
deep  concern  in  the  area,  is  that  of  con- 
gressional reform.  That  one,  who  has 
served  for  12  years  in  this  House,  is  in- 
terested in  this  subject  is  extremely  en- 
couraging to  those  of  us  who  have  arrived 


in  the  last  two  Congresses  and  are  push- 
ing for  internal  reforms. 

I  also  share  a  deep  interest  with  Fred 
Schwencel  in  the  proposal  to  base 
social  security  benefit  increases  on  the 
cost  of  living,  and  I  hope  that  our  com- 
bined efforts  will  lead  to  the  enactment 
of  such  a  proposal  when  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  meets  later  next 
month  to  review-  the  social  security  laws. 

Nevertheless,  the  enactments  of  this 
body  which  have  reflected  the  influence 
of  Congressman  Schwencel  cannot  easi- 
ly be  categorized.  Education,  jobs  for 
riu-al  and  urban  Americans,  harbor  de- 
velopment, highways,  soil  and  water  con- 
servation, small  business,  and  private 
enterprise  all  are  problems  to  which 
Pred  Schwencel  has  directed  his  con- 
cern. In  addition,  he  has  continued  to 
give  priority  to  the  individual  needs  of 
his  constituents. 

However,  we  have  singled  out  for  par- 
ticular tribute  today  his  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society,  of 
which  Fred  is  the  founding  president. 
Thousands  of  citizens  who  have  visited 
these  Halls  and  this  city  have  taken 
home  with  them  the  story  of  the  Capitol, 
"We,  the  People,"  which  the  society  has 
published  in  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society.  Other  proj- 
ects of  the  Capitol  Historical  Society 
range  from  publications  on  the  White 
House  and  the  Supreme  Court  to  films, 
and  its  research  covers  every  phase  of 
Capitol  life,  from  the  Congress  to  archi- 
tecture and  art. 

My  family  and  I  were  proud  and  grati- 
fied to  be  asked  to  participate  in  the  lat- 
est volume  of  "We,  the  People."  As  a  re- 
sult. I  became  not  only  aware  of,  but 
also  deeply  impressed  by,  the  contribu- 
tion which  Fred  Schwencel  has  made 
through  the  society  to  the  entire  Nation 
by  presenting  for  the  people  a  concise 
compilation  of  the  architectural  and  ar- 
tistic wonder  of  this  Capitol  Building,  as 
well  as  a  thorough  explanation  of  the 
work  undertaken  within  its  walls. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  behalf  of 
the  thousands  of  Americans  who  have 
benefited  from  his  efforts,  I  would  like 
to  thank  Fred  for  his  unique  contribu- 
tion to  furthering  the  understanding  of 
this  Government  and  Its  legislative  proc- 
ess. It  is,  indeed,  an  honor  to  serve  with 
him  as  a  Member  of  this  House. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  my 
neighbor  from  the  south  where  the  tall 
corn  grows,  my  congratulations.  We  have 
often  heard  the  statement,  "Those  who 
ignore  history  are  destined  to  repeat  it," 
and,  of  course,  the  wisdom  of  this  quota- 
tion causes  us  to  fully  imderstand  that 
if  history  were  not  recorded,  we  could  not 
profit  by  the  lessons  it  teaches. 

Fred  Schwencel  has  made  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  history  by 
searching  out  information  that  gives  us 
all  a  greater  appreciation  of  our  country, 
and  certainly  in  order  to  preserve  the 
beauty  of  its  philosophy  one  must  un- 
derstand most  of  the  background  that 
brought  about  the  greatness  that  Amer- 
ica presently  embraces. 

"When  we  think  of  the  millions 
of  schoolchildren  who  today  can  read 
about  the  history  of  our  Capitol  and  of 
the  leaders  of  our  country,  we  know  that 
this  opportimity  might  never  have  been 
available  to  them  had  It  not  been  for  the 
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untiling  efforts  of  my  good  neighbor.  So 
thanks,  Freo,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  ex- 
press the  appreciation  of  the  citizens  of 
your  sister  State  of  Minnesota  for  the 
work  that  you  have  done. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Massachi]setts,  as  well  as  my  other  col- 
leagues today.  In  honoring  a  Member 
of  this  body  who  does  credit  to  the  con- 
cept of  representative  government. 

This  man  comes  from  the  very  heart  of 
America  and  has  taken  a  great  interest 
in  and  devoted  Ills  considerable  talents 
to  the  preservation  of  the  memorabilia  of 
our  Nation's  Capitol.  It  is  in  tribute  to 
him  that,  at  the  same  time  he  has  been 
able  to  devote  his  abundant  energy  to  the 
task  of  being  a  full-time  Congressman. 

The  people  of  Iowa's  First  District 
have  forthright,  honest,  and  effective 
representation  in  Congress.  I  consider  as 
one  of  the  distinct  privileges  of  serving 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  the  op- 
portunity to  associate  with  a  man  like 
Fred  "Schwengel. 

Mr. "GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  a  group  of  our  colleagues  pay  trib- 
ute to  Representative  Fred  Schwengel, 
of  Iowa's  First  Congressional  District, 
founder  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical 
Society. 

Fred  Schwengel  is  a  most  unusual 
man.  He  is  a  man  with  a  deep  sense  of 
history,  a  sharp  feeling  for  what  it  means 
to  be  an  American,  a  far-ranging  appre- 
ciation of  the  glories  and  greatness  of 
America.  That  is  the  reason  that  Fred 
became  the  driving  force  which  led  to  the 
establishment  in  1962  of  the  U.S.  His- 
torical Society. 

Fred  Schwengel  is  a  one-man  crusade. 
He  bums  with  zeal  for  causes  he  believes 
to  be  fitting  and  just — whether  that 
cause  be  proper  recognition  of  the  Presi- 
dent known  as  "the  Great  Emancipator" 
or  an  effort  to  block  a  bill  authorizing 
greater  lengths  and  sizes  for  trucks  using 
our  highways.  Fred  has  prevailed  in  those 
causes,  too,  even  when  he  at  times  ap- 
peared to  be  carrying  the  torch  all  by 
himself. 

Fred  is  a  tireless  worker  for  what  he 
believes  to  be  right  and  am  indefatigable 
servtuit  of  the  people. 

Fred  cares  about  people,  and  that  is  the 
source  of  his  personal  strength  and  his 
charm. 

I  recall  recently  when  Fred  asked  me 
to  write  a  letter  of  greetings  to  a  boy  in 
his  district  who  was  suffering  from  a 
terminal  illness.  It  was  the  boy's  birth- 
day. It  may  have  been  his  last.  I  was  most 
happy  to  write  the  letter.  I  was  deeply 
touched,  and  Pred  was  overjoyed  that  we 
could  bring  a  little  happiness  to  a  sick 
boy  whose  only  pastime  is  watching  the 
fortunes  of  the  Minnesota  Twins. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  rare  combina- 
tion in  Fred  Schwengel — a  Lincoln 
scholar  who  like  Lincoln  is  a  man  of  the 
people,  a  man  with  a  heart,  a  man  of  deep 
compassion. 

I  add  my  voice  to  those  raised  in  praise 
of  a  fine  gentleman,  an  outstanding  Con- 
gressman, and  a  historian  extraordi- 
nary— the  Honorable  Fred  Schwengel. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  made  by  a  number  of 


my  colleagues  in  tribute  to  one  of  our 
finest  Members,  Fred  Schwengel. 

The  tributes  made  to  Fred  so  far  have 
clearly  illustrated  the  diversity  of  his 
interests  and  achievements  by  the  wide 
variety  of  topics  mentioned.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Taisk  Force  on 
Education  and  Manpower  Training,  it 
has  been  my  privilege  this  year  to  ob- 
serve still  another  example  of  Fred's  di- 
versified interests. '  Despite  his  active 
participation  in  so  many  other  areas, 
Fred  has  demonstrated  a  deep  concern 
for  education  problems  and  contributes 
a  great  deal  of  both  information  and 
enthusiasm   to  the  task   force. 

He  is  especially  knowledgeable  in  the 
complicated  field  of  financing  higher 
education,  and  has  studied  this  subject 
in  depth  with  experts  in  the  field.  Fred's 
concern  and  empathy  for  young  people 
has  been  demonstrated  by  his  personal 
visits  to  college  campuses  to  listen  to 
them  rather  then  lecture  them. 

Fred  Schwengel's  willingness  to  as- 
sume extra  responsibilities  while  skill- 
fully fulfilling  every  commitment  is  con- 
vincing testimony  to  his  outstanding 
abihties.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts,  Brad  Morse,  for  giv- 
ing us  all  this  opportunity  to  call  atten- 
tion to  Fred's  accomplishments. 


Mr 
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rr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  connection  witii 
my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR( 


GORGAS  MEMORIAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
TROPICAL  AND  PREVENTIVE  MED- 
ICINE:  47TH  AJVNUAL  MEETING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Flood),  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  scientific  organizations  in  the 
world  for  research  in  the  field  of  tropical 
diseases  is  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute 
of  Tropical  and  Preventive  Medicine  of 
Washington,  DC.  which  supervises  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Gor- 
gas Memorial  Laboratory  located  in  Pan- 
ama City,  Republic  of  Panama. 

In  line  with  its  regular  practice,  the 
institute  held  its  47th  annual  meeting 
on  September  10,  1969,  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  which  was  attended  by  many 
distinguished  authorities  on  tropical  dis- 
eases and  activities  related  thereto.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  program  was  an 
illustrated  summary  of  the  highlights  of 
scientific  accomplishments  during  the 
past  year  by  its  director.  Dr.  Martin  D. 
Young.  A  full  report  of  this  work  will  be 
published  at  an  early  date  as  a  Govern- 
ment document. 

It  will  be  of  special  interest  in  the  Con- 
gress that  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
institute  elected  the  Honorable  Maurice 
H.  Thatcher,  former  distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Kentucky  with  as- 


signment to  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, as  its  honorary  president 
and  reelected  him  as  a  member  of  the 
board  and  as  general  counsel. 

Congressman  Thatcher  in  1928  v.as 
the  author  of  the  legislation  under  which 
the  GorgEis  Memorial  Laboratory  was  es- 
tablished and  has  been  subsequently 
maintained  and  operated  by  congres- 
sional appropriations  aided  by  certain 
grants. 

Among  those  in  attendance  at  the 
meetings  was  the  Honorable  Roberto 
Aleman,  who.  as  Ambassador  of  Panama 
to  the  United  States,  is  one  of  the  re- 
lated members  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Grovemor  Thatcher,  in  remarks  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  continued  competence 
of  the  institute  commended  particularly 
Ambassador  Aleman,  who  had  so  effec- 
tively cooperated  with  the  Govemo:  in 
securing  an  adequate  title  for  the  iand 
recently  given  by  the  Republic  of  Pana- 
ma to  the  institute  for  the  construction 
of  a  Central  American  Medical  Library 
and  its  maintenance  and  operation  by 
the  laboratory,  and  for  any  new  build- 
ings for  the  purposes  of  the  library. 

The  institute  also  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion in  support  of  the  late  John  F.  Stev- 
ens—1853-1943— for  election  in  1970  to 
the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans  at 
New  York  University.  Mr.  P-tevens.  one 
of  the  greatest  civil  engineers  that  f>ur 
country  ever  produced,  was  appointed  by 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1905  as 
chief  engineer  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission.  Stevens  was  the  first  man 
in  authority  after  U.S.  acquisition  of  the 
Canal  Zone  to  recognize  the  value  of  the 
sanitary  work  of  the  then  Chief  Health 
OfBcer  Gorgas.  Immediately  on  taking 
charge,  he  strongly  supported  Dr.  Gor- 
gas, who  proceeded  to  clean  up  the  Isth- 
mus and  made  the  success  of  the  canal 
project  a  certainty.  As  to  the  canal  itself, 
Chief  Engineer  Stevens  developed  the 
high-level  lake  and  lock  plan,  broimht 
about  its  adoption  by  the  Congress  and 
the  President,  acquired  the  plant  tor 
building  it,  organized  the  engineering 
forces  for  construction,  and  launched 
the  project  on  the  road  to  succes.^ful 
completion.  In  recognition  of  his  impor- 
tant services,  .Stevens  won  appointnunt 
in  1907  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
as  the  first  official  to  hold  the  combnied 
oflBces  of  chairman  and  chief  engineer 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 

In  order  that  the  activities  of  the  Gor- 
gas Memorial  Institute  at  its  47th  annual 
meetings  may  be  more  widely  known.  I 
quote  a  press  release  and  the  indicated 
resolution  as  parts  of  my  remarks: 
Gorgas  Memorial  iNSTmn-E  or  Tropicai.  and 
Preventive  Medicine 

The  47th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Gorgas 
Memorial  Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preven- 
tive Medicine,  a  non-profit  International  bio- 
medical research  and  training  organization. 
were  held  on  Wednesday,  10  September  1969 
at  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Dlsirlci  of 
Columbia  Building. 

The  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory,  the  op- 
erating arm  of  the  Institute,  is  located  in 
Panama,  Republic  of  Panama,  as  a  living 
memorial  to  Major  General  William  Craw- 
ford Gorgas.  It  was  established  in  1929 
through  legislative  action  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  National 
Assembly  of  Panama  and  is  supported  by 
Congressional  funds.  supplemented  by 
grants  and  contracts  from  other  institutions. 
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The  Board  of  Directors  elected  by  acclama- 
tion as  Its  Honorary  President  the  Honorable 
Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  author  of  the  Con- 
gressional Act  establishing  the  Gorgas  Memo- 
rial Laboratory,  only  svirvlvlng  member  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  once  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  former  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Ken- 
tucky. Other  officers  elected  were:  Rear  Ad- 
miral Calvin  B.  Galloway,  MC,  USN,  retired. 
President;  Major  General  Paul  H.  Strelt,  USA, 
retired.  Vice  President;  Hon.  Maurice  H. 
Thatcher.  General  Counsel;  Dr.  Leon  Jacobs. 
Secretary;  Mr.  Donald  A.  McCormaclc,  Treas- 
urer; and  Mr.  John  C.  Gibbons.  Assistant 
Treasurer. 

The  Board  of  Directors  also  adopted  a 
resolution  strongly  recommending  the  elec- 
tion in  1970  to  tlie  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great 
Americans  at  New  York  University  of  John 
Prank  Stevens  (1853-1948).  a  native  of  West 
Gardiner.  Maine,  a  civil  engineer  and  one 
of  tiie  greatest  railroad  builders  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  Appointed  in  1905  by 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  Chief  En- 
gineer of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
and  eventually  Chairman  and  Chief  Engineer 
in  1907,  Mr.  Stevens,  on  taking  charge  of 
Panama  Canal  construction,  immediately 
gave  Chief  Health  Officer  Gorgas  the  indis- 
pensable and  greatly  needed  support  to  put 
into  effect  the  sanitary  regulations  which 
reclaimed  the  Isthmus  from  yellow  fever  and 
made  possible  the  building  of  the  Canal. 

The  scientific  accomplishments  of  the  Lab- 
oratory during  the  past  year  were  reviewed 
by  its  Director,  Dr.  Martin  D.  Young.  Among 
the  highlights  reported  were: 

.Although  yellow  fever  has  invaded  Panama 
-.wlce  since  1948.  the  annual  surveillance  by 
the  GML  scientists  Indicate  that  no  yellow 
fever  was  present  In  the  eastern  part  of 
Panama,  the  area  where  It  usually  enters. 
during  the  past  year.  However,  other  ar- 
bovirus diseases  have  been  present  and  quite 
active. 

A  study  of  Venezuelan  equine  encephalitis 
lias  indicated  that  It  infects  many  kinds  of 
wild  animals  and  insects  and  is  present  in 
the  human  population  in  various  areas  of 
Pan,. ma.  Panama  contains  nearly  10  percent 
of  the  known  viruses  transmitted  by  Insects. 

Leishmaniasis,  which  causes  a  skin  lesion. 
Is  an  important  disease  in  Panama  and  other 
tropical  countries.  It  is  found  in  Pansuna  es- 
pecially In  the  Jungle  or  where  the  forest  are 
being  cut  down  for  farming.  Until  recently 
the  reservoir  hosts  have  been  few  In  number 
and  It  has  been  a  puzzle  how  the  parasite  is 
maintained  In  nature.  During  the  past  few 
ye2r.=.  and  especially  during  the  past  year.  It 
has  been  found  that  a  variety  of  wild  animals 
have  the  disease  naturally  and  probably  ser\'e 
as  the  source  for  the  Phlebotomus  sandflies 
to  transmit  the  disease  to  man.  The  hosts 
and  the  Insect  vectors  have  been  shown  to  live 
at  ground  level  and  high  up  In  the  Jimgle 
canopy.  One  of  the  most  important  findings 
during  the  last  year  was  an  Infection  in  a 
dog  in  an  old  settled  community  of  Panama. 
The  importance  of  domestic  animals  as 
sources  of  the  Infections  to  man  Is  under 
study. 

T'ne  GML  scientists  are  showing  that 
Panama  monkeys  can  be  Infected  with 
iiuman  malarias.  It  is  hoped  that  monkeys 
mav  .=iub8titute  for  humans  in  the  future  in 
tests  for  the  development  of  new  drugs  and 
for  the  understanding  of  the  biology  of  the 
parasite.  Curiously,  one  type  of  malaria,  and 
the  most  dangerous  type.  Plasmodium  falci- 
parvm.  will  not  grow  well  in  Pantima  mon- 
key.s  although  the  same  species  of  malaria 
from  Africa  and  Malaya  will  grow  in  these 
animals  under  certain  conditions. 

Chagas'  disease,  one  of  the  worst  tropical 
diseases,  has  been  under  intensive  study.  It  Is 
being  shown  that  the  parasites  are  present  it 
many  wild  animals  and  especially  in  rats  that 
live  In  the  native  houses.  The  disease  affects 


the  heart,  sometimes  causing  death.  It  Is  be- 
ing found  that  the  effect  of  the  acute  disease 
may  contribute  to  the  death  of  the  patients 
years  later.  In  addition,  there  is  a  high  death 
rate  among  patients  with  the  acute  disease 

A  nationwide  survey  indicates  that  brucel- 
losis is  at  a  low  level  in  Panama  and  is  not  a 
major  public  health  problem. 

A  rare  and  fatal  disease  reported  recently 
is  hydatid  (cysts)  Infection  caused  by  the 
intermediate  stages  of  a  tapeworm  that  al- 
ternates between  wildcats  and  small  forest 
rodent,  such  as  agoutis.  During  the  year.  It 
was  found  also  that  the  spiny  rat.  probably 
the  most  common  rodent  in  Panama,  also  is 
naturally  Infected  and  may  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  and  spread  of  the  disease. 

Pollution  of  waters,  especially  by  sewage. 
is  becoming  a  very  Important  health  prob- 
lem in  the  tropics.  In  coof>eratlon  with  the 
U.S.  Army,  model  ponds  have  been  estab- 
lished to  determine  how  such  stabilization 
ponds  can  operate  In  the  tropics.  There  Is 
hope  that  such  inexpensive  operation  can 
be  advantageously  used  in  the  tropics  for  the 
disposal  of  sewage  and  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  disease  organisms  In  the  sewage. 

Resolution  Adopted  bt  the  Board  or  Direc- 
tors OF  THE  GORCAS  MEMORIAL  iNeTTTtTTE  OF 

Tropical  and  Preventtve  Mkdicinx  at  its 

.Annual  Meeting  on  September  10.  1969 
john  frank  stevens.   1853-1943 

Whereas,  the  membership  of  the  Gorgas 
Memorial  Institute  of  Tropical  and  Pre- 
ventive Medicine  includes  eminent  authori- 
ties in  these  fields  who  are  familiar  with  the 
history  of  health  and  sanitation  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  dramatic  story 
of  constructing  the  Panama  Canal;  and 

Whereas,  the  late  John  FYank  Stevens,  a 
native  of  West  Gardiner.  Maine,  and  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  civil  engineers  In  the 
field  of  railroad  construction  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  was  appointed  on  June  30.  1905. 
by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
at  a  time  of  grave  crisis  Incident  to  a  yellow 
fever  epidemic;  and 

Whereas,  Chief  Engineer  Stevens,  who  had 
accepted  the  theory  of  the  mosquito  as  the 
chief  vector  of  yellow  fever  and  other  tropical 
diseases,  on  assuming  direction  of  the  Canal 
project  on  July  25,  1905,  recognized  the 
danger  and  immediately  became  an  ardent 
supporter  of  Chief  Health  Officer  William  C. 
Gorgas  in  the  indispensable  work  of  sanita- 
tion on  the  Isthmus  that  made  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  possible;  and 

Whereas,  while  serving  as  Chief  Engineer, 
1905-1907,  Mr.  Stevens  developed,  the  high- 
level-lake  and  lock  plan  for  the  construction 
of  the  Canal,  brought  about  Its  adoption  by 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  acquired  a 
major  part  of  the  plant  for  construction, 
formed  the  permanent  engineering  organiza- 
tion, and  launched  the  project  on  the  road 
to  successful  completion,  gaining  a  place  In 
history  as  the  basic  architect  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Be  it.  therefore,  resolved,  that  the  Gorgas 
Memorial  Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preven- 
tive Medicine  strongly  recommends  John 
Prank  Stevens  as  eminently  meriting  me- 
morlallzatlon  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great 
Americans  at  New  York  University  and  re- 
spectfully commends  his  election  to  this 
great  honor  In  1970. 


OPERATION   INTERCEPT 

<Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Sp>eaker.  the 
Nixon  administration's  Operation  Inter- 
cept on  the  United  States-Mexico  border 
has  become  a  matter  of  some  concern 


to  those  of  UB  who  live  on  the  border. 
We,  of  course,  suppport  any  effort  to  cur- 
tail the  importation  of  illegal  drugs,  but 
time  and  Ume  again  I  have  come  before 
this  House  and  the  committees  of  this 
body  to  mention  the  very  pleasant  and 
amicable  relations  which  we  have  with 
our  neighbors  to  the  south — and  have 
had  for  severtil  hundred  years. 

Too  often  my  complaint  has  been  that 
individuals  who  do  not  know  the  border 
or  its  people  implement  programs  which 
in  the  final  analysis  turn  out  to  be  of 
more  harm  than  good.  Such  appeared  to 
be  the  case  with  the  original  procediu-es 
being  used  for  Operation  Intercept.  Their 
immediate  effect  was  to  paralyze  the 
daily  business,  civic,  and  social  life  of 
our  border  commimities.  And  the  amoimt 
of  ill  will  created  could  be  of  longer  du- 
ration than  the  possible  minimal  curtail- 
ment of  the  problem  which  originated 
the  operation. 

I  submit  for  yoiu-  kind  consideration 
a  copy  of  a  telegram  which  is  represent- 
ative of  the  many  communications  which 
I  have  received: 

Brownsville.  TEx.. 

September  23,  1969. 
Representative  E.  Kika  de  la  Garza, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Operation  Intercept  has  created  unex- 
pected chaos  In  border  traffic.  Disruption  In 
international  relations  eminent.  Request  im- 
mediate reconsideration  of  methods  to 
achieve  the  objective.  Strongly  urge  some 
constructive  action. 

IBVIN  G.  Shepard. 
President.      BroumsiHlle      Chamber      of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  border  is  my 
home — my  birthplace — and  my  business 
in  the  House  of  Representatives — I 
offered  some  advice  to  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Eugene  T. 
Rossides — who  is  in  charge  of  Operation 
Intercept — by  sending  him  a  telegram  as 
follows : 

Mr.  EtTGENE  T  Rossides, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  Washinffton,  DC: 
Reference  our  conversation  on  Operation 
Intercept.  Dally  civic  social  and  business  life 
is  being  interrupted  in  the  border  oammunl- 
tles  in  my  district.  Yoiir  objective  In  attopplng 
nacotlcs  traffic  is  uniformly  supported.  How- 
ever questions  arise  concerning  methods  and 
procedures  in  conflict  with  the  economy  and 
daily  life  of  the  area.  Perhaps  special  traffic 
lanes  and  additional  personnel  ooiUd  be  made 
available  for  lns|>ectlon  of  doctors,  grade 
school  children,  those  seeking  hoepltaliza- 
tlon.  and  those  engaged  in  regular  oommer- 
clal  business  which  historically  has  never 
been  tainted  with  illegal  flavor.  Are  there  any 
plans  to  provide  for  the  passage  without 
hindrance  of  legitimate  traffic  perhaps 
through  some  special  arrangement  or  special 
Identification?  Your  consideration  of  neces- 
sary changes  deeply  appreciated  to  avoid  fur- 
ther suffering  by  the  people  In  my  area. 

KrKA  DE  LA  GaIZA. 

Member  of  Congress. 

I  respectfully,  but  emphatically,  recom- 
mended to  the  administration  that  every 
possible  effort  be  made  toward  correcting 
the  procedures  which  were  causing  un- 
due hardship  on  our  border  communities. 
I  am  informed  that  they  have  now  cor- 
rected some  of  the  procedures  and  that 
the  situation  seems  to  be  operating  more 
smoothly.  I.  therefore,  again  respectfully 
recommend  that  they  continue  to  evalu- 
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ate  said  procedures  so  that  they  might 
achieve  the  maximum  success  for  their 
orl«:lnal  endeavor,  and  yet  maintain  the 
normal  daily  life  of  our  commimities  on 
the  border. 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  ISRAELI 
DESALINATION  PROJECT 

'  Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. » 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  visit  of 
Israeli  Premier  Golda  Meir  to  Washing - 
on  and  her  talks  with  President  Nixon 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  will  afford  the 
President  the  opportunity  to  reaflfirm  the 
commitment  made  last  January  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  to  foi*mer  Premier  Eshkol 
that  the  United  States  would  participate 
in  the  construction  of  a  desalination 
plant  in  Israel.  I  urge  the  administration 
to  clarify  its  position  on  this  important 
project  which  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior-described on  January  17,  1969,  as 
-  vital -to  Israel  in  terms  of  water  supply 
ind  power,"  and  also  as  giving  the  United 
States  "an  opportunity  to  improve  and 
advance  science  and  technology  in  the 
field  of  saline  water  conversion  and  to 
contribute  materially  to  the  development 
of  low-cost  desalinization  processes." 

Unfortunately,  so  far  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  declined  to  affirm  its 
support  for  the  proposed  desalination 
plant.  I  wrote  to  President  Nixon  on 
February  18  and  April  2  urging  the  ad- 
ministration to  carry  out  President 
Johnson's  commitment.  I  included  that 
exchange  of  correspondence  with  the 
President  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
volume  115.  part  9.  page  12459. 

In  view  of  the  failure  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  clarify  its  position.  I  again 
wrote  to  President  Nixon  on  August  14. 
The  reply  from  the  White  House  signed 
by  William  E.  Timmons.  Deputy  Assist- 
ant to  the  President,  was  disappointing. 
In  essence  it  said  that  the  matter  was 
under  intensive  study  and  that  one  of  the 
considerations  involved  in  a  decision  was: 

How  can  we  accompany  any  agreement 
with  Israel  with  .some  corresponding  gesture 
to  friendly  Arab  nations,  hopefully  to  alle- 
viate the  refugee  problem  which  is  causing 
Instabilities  In  the  Middle  East? 

I  do  not  Understand  the  relevance  of 
linking  the  longstanding  commitment 
on  the  desaimization  plant  to  the  Arab 
refugee  question. 

The  desalination  plant  on  its  own 
merits  will  contribute  greatly  to  stability 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  Arab  refugee 
question  is  one  of  the  issues  to  be  deter- 
mined through  direct  negotiations  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  states  in  the 
effort  to  achieve  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  in  the  past 
two  Congresses  which  would  allow  the 
U.S.  Government  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Israeli  Government  to 
share  the  cost  of  the  plant.  In  this  Con- 
gress my  bill  is  H.R.  587.  The  plant  woiild 
be  capable  of  producing  100  to  150  mil- 
lion gallons  of  fresh  water  and  300.000  to 
400.000  kilowatts  of  electricity  daily. 

In  January  the  Johnson  admimstra- 
tion  submitted  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress, authorizing  U.S.  assistance  to  Is- 


rael in  the  design,  development,  and  con- 
struction of  such  a  dual-purpose  plant. 

The  Johnson  proposal  was  the  result 
of  extensive  study  datmg  back  to  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  At  that  time, 
it  was  hoped  that  a  regional  desaliniza- 
tion plant  could  be  built  in  the  Middle 
East,  but  Arab  political  intransigence 
wiped  out  hopes  of  such  international 
cooperation. 

In  1965.  the  American-Israel  Desalt- 
ing Board  said  that  the  project  was 
technically  feasible.  In  the  4  years  since, 
the  need  for  the  plant  has  become 
greater,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  Is- 
rael and  the  standpoint  of  development 
of  desalination  technology. 

I  thmk  adequate  study  has  been  made. 
Such  a  plant  has  had  support  since  1964. 
and  the  need  for  water  and  pov/er  in 
Israel  becomes  more  serious  daily.  With 
the  population  of  Israel  growing  at  its 
present  rate,  it  is  scheduled  to  increase 
by  1.5  million  by  the  early  1980's. 

Experts  have  made  it  clear  that 
neither  agricultural  nor  power  needs  will 
be  met  if  additional  sources  of  fresh  wa- 
ter are  not  immediately  developed. 

During  his  campaign  President  Nixon 
promised  to  maintain  America's  com- 
mitment to  Israel.  President  Johnson's 
endorsement  of  the  Israeli  desalination 
plant  is  an  important  part  of  continu- 
ing American  support  to  Israel. 

I  urge  President  Nixon  to  demonstrate 
our  goodwill  toward  Israel  and  our  desire 
to  keep  our  commitments  to  her  by  as- 
suring Premier  Crolda  Meir  of  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  desalination  project. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
my  latest  exchange  of  correspondence 
with  the  White  House : 

August    14.    1969. 
The  President. 
THe    White   House, 
Wasnington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  February  18.  1969 
and  again  on  April  2.  1969,  I  wToi:e  to  you 
concerning  the  importance  of  your  supf>ort 
for  United  States  participation"  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  prototype  desalination  plant  in 
Israel.  In  January  of  this  year  President 
Johnson  made  a  commitment  to  Israeli  Pre- 
mier Eshkol  for  United  States  participation 
in  this  project  which  would  make  a  major 
contribution  to  stability  in  the  Middle  East. 

As  I  pointed  out  In  my  previous  corre- 
spondence. Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hlclcel  so 
far  has  not  taken  a  position  on  this  project, 
even  though  it  was  recommended  to  the  Con- 
grses  by  his  predecessor. 

I  have  been  hopeful  that  you  would  make 
clear  the  position  of  your  Administration  on 
this  vitally  needed  facility.  Unfortunately, 
I  still  have  not  heard  from  you  as  to  your 
IX)«ltion,  although  Bryce  N.  Harlow.  .Aseistant 
to  the  President,  statied  in  an  April  11  letter 
to  me  that  you  had  directed  that  a  study  be 
made. 

I  would  appreciate  knowing  the  status  of 
that  study  and  whether  or  not  the  commit- 
ment made  by  President  Johnson  to  Israel 
will  be  carried  out.  I  really  believe  that  this 
commitment  constitutes  an  Important  part 
of  continuing  United  States  support  for 
Israel. 

During  your  campaign  for  the  Presidency 
on  several  occasions  you  mentioned  the  need 
to  maintain  America's  commitment  to 
Israel.  I  certainly  hope  that  you  will  re- 
affirm Executive  support  for  this  project. 

With  kindest  regards. 

I       Sincerely. 

Wn-LiAM   F.   Ryan, 
Af ember  of  Congress. 


September  2U,  1U69 
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The  WHrre  House. 
Washington.  DC.  September  13.  1969. 
Hon.  Wn,LiAM  P.  Ryan. 
House  of  Repre.sentatiies. 
Wa.ihington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Ryan  :  I  am  pleased  to  reply 
'urther  to  your  letter  of  August  14.  inquiring 
as  to  the  status  of  the  Administration's 
commitment  in  the  construction  of  a  proto- 
type desalination  plant  in  Israel. 

This  matter  has  been  under  Intensive 
study  by  the  several  government  departments 
which  are  Involved  In  or  afifected  by  an 
Administration  decision.  Some  of  the  con- 
siderations involved  in  this  study  have  been: 
Doe«  the  proposal  made  by  the  Johnson 
.■Administration  still  represent  an  optimum 
insofar  as  the  research  and  development 
plans  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  are 
concerned:  how  is  It  affected  by  what  we  have 
learned  about  desalination  during  the  past 
year^  Prom  the  Israeli  p>olnt  of  view,  vrtll 
the  projjosed  desalination  plant  be  able  to 
furnish  water  at  a  low  enough  cost  so  as 
not  to  constitute  a  drain  on  the  Israeli  econ- 
omy; would  It  be  preferable  to  view  our 
possible  involvement  with  Israel  as  a  water 
research  project  to  which  both  parties  con- 
tribute and  from  which  both  parties  will 
eventually  benefit?  Further,  how  can  we  ac- 
company any  agreement  with  Israel  with 
some  corresponding  gesture  to  friendly  .\rab 
nations,  hopefully  to  alleviate  the  refugee 
problem  which  is  causing  Instabilities  m  the 
Middle  East? 

I  am  confident  that,  during  the  next  :ew 
weeks,  we  can  develop  a  proposal  which  will 
be  optimum  to  the  United  States  as  we:;  as 
to  Israel,  either  similar  to  the  original  pro- 
posal or  an  Improvement  thereupon  Tlie 
President  is  mindful  of  the  fact  that  jjlnt 
studies  of  desalination  plants  have  been 
carried  out  by  the  United  States  and  Lsracl 
since  1964,  and  that  both  parties  have  con- 
tributed considerable  simas  of  money.  Please 
rest  assured  that  our  resfwnse  will  take  this 
past  history  into  account. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  E.  Timmons. 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President. 


UNITED  STATES  MUST  PERSE\'ERE 
IN    SST   PROGRAM 

(Mr.  KUYKENDALL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
cannot  remember  when  I  have  heard  so 
much  rhetoric,  based  on  so  few  facts. 
as  that  triggered  by  the  President's  an- 
nouncement that  he  wants  the  United 
States  to  persevere  in  its  plans  for  a 
supersonic  transport  aircraft. 

We  are  told  that  this  money  should 
go  for  more  important  programs,  that 
the  noise  of  this  aircraft  will  deafen  us 
all.  curdle  the  milk  in  the  dairies,  and 
put  cracks  in  our  marble  halls. 

We  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  already  spent 
for  research  should  be  abandoned.  We 
are  told  that  the  SST  is  not  economical- 
ly feasible. 

Are  we  really  so  impoverished  that  we 
cannot  afford  something  that  may  'veii 
turn  out  to  be  the  aviation  bargain  o: 
the  century? 

At  this  moment,  salesmen  for  Soviet 
Russia,  Britain,  and  France  are  flui:ig  all 
over  the  world,  calling  on  the  presidents 
of  aircraft  companies.  They  are  selling 
SST's.  They  are  selling  options  to  buy— 
the  Soviet-made  TU-144  and  the  Brit- 
ish-French Concorde  are  already  flying, 
and  so  are  the  order  blanks. 


Make  no  mistake  about  this,  when  you 
assign  your  budgetarj-  priorities.  Wheth- 
er America  builds  SST's  or  not,  Ameri- 
icans  will  fly  on  SST's.  When  you  are 
ulking  about  a  $40  million  airplane,  and 
a  potential  market  of  more  than  500  of 
them,  you  are  talking  about  enough 
money  to  make  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  sit  up  and  take  notice.  Our 
aircraft  industry  may  not  be  the  total 
answer  to  the  problem  of  gold  flow  in  or 
out  of  this  Nation,  but  it  is  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  major  factor  we  cannot 
afford  to  overlook. 

Both  the  Concorde  and  the  TU-144 
have  a  healthy  jump  on  the  American 
SST.  But  we  still  have  the  healthiest 
and  strongest  aerospace  industry  m  the 
world,  and  we  can  catch  up.  In  the  long 
lun  our  airplane  should  prove  more  prof- 
itable for  the  airlines  because  of  its 
larger  passenger  capacity,  greater  speed, 
and  superior  technological  backup. 

Have  any  of  the  critics  making  so 
much  noise  about  noise  really  studied 
their  subject?  Do  they  know  that  the 
sonic  boom  produced  by  the  SST  would 
measure  about  2.2  pounds  per  square  foot 
at  1.800  miles  an  hour  at  60,000  feet?  Do 
they  know  this  pressure  is  roughly  equiv- 
alent to  being  inside  a  Volkswagen  when 
the  door  is  slammed  ? 

Have  they  looked  at  our  globe,  to  vis- 
ualize the  polar  routes  and  the  over- 
water  routes  that  would  make  Tokyo  6 
hoiu-s  away,  Australia  7'^  hours,  and 
New  York-to-Miami  about  1  hour  with- 
out flying  overland?  Have  they  consid- 
ered that  the  polar  routes  would  make 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  one  of  the  major  air 
crossroads  in  the  world,  and  would  open 
up  that  part  of  our  Nation  to  an  eco- 
nomic boom  second  only  to  the  gold 
rush  days? 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  people  are  the  same 
ones  that  passed  laws  in  the  early  1900's 
requiring  horseless  carriages  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  men  carrying  lanterns.  And  if 
they  had  been  at  Kitty  Hawk.  N.C..  66 
years  ago.  they  would  have  tried  to  get 
out  court  injunctions  to  keep  Orville  and 
Wilbur  Wright  from  killing  themselves. 


SHOWDOWN  AT  THE    'OK'  CORRAL 

Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr  Speaker,  recently 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  granted  a 
6-month  extension  of  approved  rate 
schedules  and  charges  by  the  Southwest- 
ern Power  Administration  to  various 
electric  energy  customers  in  Louisiana 
and  Oklahoma.  Tliis  is  the  second  tem- 
porary extension  made  by  FPC  to  eive 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  an  op- 
portunity to  re\'iew  SWPA's  operations 
•A-.th  the  purpose  of  modifying  present 
contract  provisions  in  order  to  recover 
SWPA's  cost  of  producing  and  trans- 
porting electric  energy,  including  the 
amortization  of  capital  investment  allo- 
cated to  power. 

Tliis  action  was  of  particular  interest 
because  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
recently  expressed  agreement  with  the 
a.ssessment  of  SWPA's  financial  prob- 
lems and  requested  this  additional  time 
;o  accomplish  the  reassessment  and  re- 
direction of  SWPA's  operations.  As  many 


of  my  colleagues  will  recall,  I  have  been 
urging  such  a  financial  reassessment  of 
this  and  all  other  Federal  power  market- 
ing agencies  and  activities  for  several 
years. 

FPC's  very  capable  vice  chairman.  Carl 
E.  Bagge.  deserves  a  special  white  hat 
commendation  for  the  persistent  manner 
in  which  he  has  insisted  upon  this  neces- 
sary correction  in  SWPA's  rate  schedules 
to  bring  about  financial  integrity  of  that 
system.  Commissioner  Bagge  concurred 
in  the  FPC's  order  but  filed  a  separate 
statement  in  which  he  said : 
Bagce  Statement 

In  my  concurring  statement  to  the  Com- 
mission's order  issued  August  15.  1968,  in 
this  proceeding,  the  lack  of  adherence  to 
sound  economic  principles  In  establishing 
the  Southwestern  Power  Administration's 
rate  schedules  moved  me  to  state  that  "to 
allow  the  rates  to  remain  unchanged  would 
perpetuate  a  totally  unacceptable  situation: 
one  which  is  already  a  plethora  of  question- 
able financial  Judgments."  In  the  continu- 
ing belief  that  the  rates  should  be  changed 
and  the  continuing  hope  that  they  will  be, 
I  concur  In  granting  a  six  month  extension 
but  only  to  the  extent  that  this  order  con- 
stitutes a  continuance  of  the  application  for 
approval  of  SWPA's  rates  and  charges  in 
order  to  permit  the  parties  additional  time  to 
complete  their  review  and  formulate  ade- 
quate rates  and  charges  for  our  subsequent 
approval. 

My  concurrence  last  year  was  based  on 
similar  hopes.  However,  the  protractlve  na- 
ture of  these  remedial  efforts  has  caused  me 
to  have  serious  doubts  about  the  efficacy  of 
the  statutory  frameworic  within  which  we  are 
obliged  to  operate.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  believe  the  Federal  Power  CXimmlssion's 
duties  and  responsibilities  as  embodied  in 
Section  5  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944 
should  be  reexamined.  HR.  13107.  the  pro- 
posed Federal  Electric  Power  Project  Cost 
Repayment  Act  of  1969.  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Saylor  in  the  current  session  of 
Congress  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  ap- 
propriate method  of  providing  a  workable 
and  rational  basis  for  resohing  these  prob- 
lems In  particular.  Section  7  of  the  Act 
would  afford  the  public  a  solution  to  the 
very  problem  with  which  the  Commission 
IS  now  faced : 

All  power  rate  schedules  set  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  conform  with  the  requirements  of 
this  Act  shall  be  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  Whenever 
the  Commission  shall  find  that  any  such  rate 
schedule  will  result  In  Inadequate  revenue 
to  repay  all  costs  as  required  by  this  Act,  the 
Commission  shall  determine  the  necessary 
rate  schedule  thereafter  to  be  in  force  and 
shall  fix  the  same  by  order:  Provided.  That 
the  ordered  rate  shall  not  be  in  conflict  vrtth 
a  rate  established  in  accordance  with  the 
proviso  m  section  8  of  this  Act. 

The  present  situation  not  only  requires 
that  the  financial  integrity  of  the  SWPA  Sys- 
tem be  restored,  but  also  Indicates  an  affirm- 
ative need  for  delegating  adequate  authority 
to  a  more  appropriate  independent  govern- 
ment agency  in  order  to  effect  the  meaning- 
ful financial  management  of  the  govern- 
ment's Investment  and  the  public's  trust. 

This  Statement  of  Commissioner 
Bagges.  inspired  the  reporter  who  writes 
the  Washmgton  Comment  column  in 
the  magazine  Electrical  World  to  write 
in  the  September  22  edition  that.  There 
is  going  to  be  a  sliowdown  at  OK'  Cor- 
ral," concerning  the  SWPA  power  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  column  from  Electri- 
cal World  is  so  significant  and  calls  at- 
tention to  this  important  problem  of 
Federal  electrical  power  project  repay- 
ment in  such  graphic  terms  that  I  think 


every  Member  of  this  body  should  read 
it.  For  this  reason,  without  objection.  I 
will  insert  the  full  text  of  "Showdown  at 
the  OK'  Corral"  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks : 

Showdown  at  the  "OK  "  Corral 

There  Is  going  to  be  a  showdown  at  "OK" 
corral,  fourth  floor  left  at  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  Hard-rldlng.  fast-talking  Com- 
mission Vice-ChaJrman  Carl  E.  Bagge  is  im- 
ploring his  four  fellow  commissioners  to 
Join  him  In  a  shootout 

Bagge  says  these  men  are  using  the  wTong 
branding  iron — allegedly  a  rubber  stamp — to 
mark  the  Commission's  "OK"  on  the  various 
rate  schedules  and  contract  terms  under 
which  Interior  Department's  Southwestern 
Power  Administration  [Swpal  sells  wholesale 
power  to  three  utilities  in  the  Southwest. 

The  commissioners  announced  in  late  Au- 
gust they  had  okayed  a  six-month  extension 
of  Swpa's  rate  schedules  so  that  Interior 
can  continue  "studies  and  reviews  .  .  toward 
corrective  action."  This  latest  extension  is 
added  to  a  previous  12-month  postponement, 
and  Bagge  is  blowing  the  whistle. 

Bagge  claims  Swpa  officials  have  long  be- 
lieved they  are  untouchable  when  they  go 
before  the  commission  for  rates  and  charges 
review.  "The  whole  thing  Is  scandalous," 
Bagge  says.  "Their  rates  are  not  adequate, 
and  to  allow  their  rates  to  remain  imchanged 
would  perpetuate  a  totally  unacceptable  sit- 
uation— one  which  is  already  a  plethora  of 
questionable  financial  Judgments  " 

FYom  its  inception  in  1944,  Swpa's  history 
is  pockmarked  with  red-ink  accounting  and 
business  practices  that  formerly  brought 
howls  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

The  fault  of  "rubber  stamping'  Swpas 
rates  and  charges  is  not  all  the  FPC's  how- 
ever. Under  the  1944  Flood  Ck)ntrol  Act.  FPC 
is  supposedly  given  authority  to  review  rates 
charged  by  Interior  power  marketing  agen- 
cies such  as  Swpa.  But  there  is  no  provision 
for  FPC  to  enforce  its  disapproval  of  rate 
schedules,  contract  rates,  and  charges.  "The 
I  Interior)  Secretary  can  continue  to  collect 
rates  without  Increase  even  with  VPC  disap- 
proval," Bagge  said. 

Bagge  believes  the  present  situation  not 
only  requires  that  the  financial  integrity  of 
Swpa's  system  be  restored,  but  also  "Indicates 
an  affirmative  need  for  delegating  adequate 
authority  to  a  more  appropriate,  independent 
government  agency  In  order  to  effect  the 
meaningful  financial  management  of  the  gov- 
ernment's investment  and  the  public's 
trust." 

He  doubts  the  efficacy  of  "the  statutory 
framework  within  which  we  are  obliged  to  op- 
erate." and  endorses  the  proposed  federal 
electric  power  project  repayment  bill  [HR 
131071  introduced  by  Rep  John  Savior  [R- 
Pa.].  The  bill  would  give  FPC  the  power  to 
establish  "specific,  uniform  standards  and 
requirements"  to  determine  "the  annual  pay- 
ments needed  to  liquidate,  with  Interest, " 
the  government's  investment 

Tlie  bill  would  be  "the  appropriate 
method  of  producing  a  workable  and  rational 
basis  for  resolving  these  problems,"  Bagge 
said.  But  Bagge  realizes  that  the  situation 
calls  for  something  more  than  a  one-man 
crusade. 

So  he  wants  feUow  conunlsstoners  to  ol!  up 
their  shooting  irons.  And  interior  Secretary 
Hlckel  might  do  well  to  stand  aside— unless 
he  wants  his  jacket  ventilated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Commissioner  Bagge's 
endorsement  of  H.R.  13107.  the  proposed 
Federal  Electric  Power  Project  Cost  Re- 
payment Act  of  1969,  is  significant.  I  am 
sure  alMl  of  the  bill's  sponsors  appre- 
ciate his  statement  and  we  sincerely 
hope  he  will  be  cuccessful  in  convincing 
his  four  fellow  Commissioners  to  join  in 
support  of  H.R.  13107.  As  I  said  on  July 
24,  when  this  bill  was  introduced,  the 
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Congress  has  made  substantial  progress 
In  recent  years  in  establishing  uniform 
policies  applicable  to  water  resource  de- 
velopment standards  as  they  apply  to  ir- 
rigation, municipal  and  industrial  water 
supply,  and  recreation  facilities.  But, 
there  still  remains  the  need  to  write  uni- 
formity into  the  law  relative  to  repay- 
ment of  power  cost.  The  time  has  long 
passed  for  the  Congress  to  procrastinate 
in  correcting  this  problem. 


Lie.  ADOLPO  LOPEZ  MATEOS 

(Mr.  DE  LA  OARZA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  that  I  appear  before 
before  you  today  to  bring  to  your  kind 
attention  the  death  of  a  former  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico.  Lie.  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos. 

This  has  brought  to  me  personal  sad- 
ness for  I  had  the  happy  privilege  of 
knowing  him  as  a  friend.  It  has  brought 
-sadness  to  Mexico  and  all  Mexicans 
everywhere,  indeed,  his  loss  is  shared  by 
humans  everywhere.  For  not  only  did  he 
lead  his  country  with  honor  and  distinc- 
tion, he  was  also  a  world  leader. 

His  contributions  to  his  country  and  to 
the  world  community  were  many  and  it 
is  with  a  great  degree  of  sadness  that  we 
now  realize  the  shortness  of  his  life  and 
the  vastness  of  his  contributions — judge, 
legislator,  cabinet  member,  then  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico  at  the  age  of  48.  Six  years 
as  its  President  and  and  not  much  later, 
his  iUness,  and  now  his  death,  at  59. 

Many  of  his  friends,  including  myself, 
envisioned  him  perhaps  as  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  or  as 
leader  of  some  important  world  organi- 
zation. 

I  know  his  brilliant  and  dedicated 
counsel  will  be  missed  in  his  country  and 
throughout  the  world. 

I,  therefore,  respectfully  ask  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
extending  our  sympathy  to  the  family  of 
Lie.  Lopez  Mateos  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  Mexico.  I  thank  you. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  MI- 
NORITY CONSTRUCTION  CON- 
TRACTORS 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long 
been  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  minority  contractors  are 
unable  to  take  part  in  this  Nation's  con- 
struction industry.  Their  participation  is 
prevented  because  of  the  obstacles  they 
encounter  in  seeking  credit  or  in  obtain- 
ing performsince  bonds. 

Without  performance  bonds,  it  is  vir- 
tually impossible  to  get  construction 
work.  In  Harlem,  for  example,  black  con- 
tractors are  unable  to  work  in  the  com- 
munity because  they  cannot  convince 
surety  companies  to  provide  them  with 
performance  or  payment  bonds. 

I  tried  to  tackle  this  problem  in  1966 
In  the  89th  Congress  when  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  which  would  have  provided  Fed- 
eral guarantees  for  contractors.  I  also 


introduced  legislation  that  would  permit 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
indemnify  a  surety  company  against 
losses  which  might  result  from  the  bond- 
ing of  a  small  construction  firm,  and  I 
reintroduced  the  bill  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 

In  this  Congress  it  is  H.R.  649.  H.R. 
649  would  allow  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  indemnify  a  surety  com- 
pany with  respect  "to  the  bonding  of  a 
small  business  Arm  when  the  indemnifi- 
cation would  materially  affect  the  busi- 
ness's  ability  to  be  bonded  and  would 
furiJier  the  objectives  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

This  legislation  would  help  combat 
the  vicious  cycle  of  discouraged  enter- 
prise and  unemployment.  The  American 
dream  of  advancement  through  hard 
work  and  self -improvement  has  been  de- 
nied to  a  large  part  of  our  urban  popula- 
tion. The  bill  would  not  only  allow  these 
minority  entrepreneurs  to  try  to  achieve 
the  American  dream,  but  it  would  also 
provide  jobs  in  the  areas  where  they  are 
needed  most — in  the  ghettos  of  our 
cities. 

To  complement  H.R.  649,  I  introduced 
three  bills  on  September  10  which  would 
also  help  to  permit  minority  business- 
men to  take  their  rightful  place  in  the 
mainstream  of  the  American  economy. 

The  first,  H.R.  13734,  would  amend  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1968.  which  requires  the 
employment  of  indigenous  persons  in 
federally  assisted  housing  projects  to  in- 
clude federally  assisted  programs  of  ur- 
ban planning,  development,  redevelop- 
ment, or  renewal;  public  or  community 
facilities:  and  new  community  develop- 
ments. 

The  second,  HH.  13735,  would  permit 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
provide  a  Federal  guarantee  of  certain 
types  of  construction  bonds — including 
bid  bonds,  payment  bonds,  and  perform- 
ance bonds.  It  would  authorize  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  certification  of  compe- 
tency in  lieu  of  bonding  in  cormection 
with  any  construction  projects  involving 
a  Federal  department  or  agency.  And 
it  would  establish  a  national  construc- 
tion task  force  staffed  to  provide  tech- 
nical instruction  and  counseling  with  re- 
spect to  the  management,  financing,  and 
operation  of  small  construction  firms; 
the  techniques  necessary  for  successful 
bidding  on  construction  contracts;  and 
the  correlation  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation concerning  opportunities  for 
small  construction  firms. 

The  third  bUl,  H.R.  13736,  would 
amend  the  Miller  Act  of  1935,  raising 
the  ceiling  at  which  contracts  must  be 
bonded  from  $2,000  to  $20,000.  This 
would  give  small  companies,  which  have 
difficulty  obtaining  bonding,  new  op- 
portunities to  participate  in  Federal 
construction. 

The  situation  has  not  changed  very 
much  since  I  first  introduced  legislation 
in  1966.  Three  years  later,  it  is  still  al- 
most impossible  for  minority  contractors 
to  get  bonding.  Jobs  are  still  scarce.  The 
housing  supply  is  still  inadequate. 

The  passage  of  this  legislative  package 
win  help  stimulate  the  economy,  provide 
more  homes,  provide  more  Jobs,  and  make 
it  possible  for  black  and  SpanlBh-speek- 


ing  contractors  to  obtain  construction 
work. 

I  urge  prompt  congressional  action  on 
this  problem. 


THE   NIGERIA   BIAFRA    TRAGEDY 
(Mr.  CONYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  most 
recent  discussion  with  my  friend,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  African  Affairs, 
Mr.  David  D.  Newsom,  about  the  Nigeria 
Blafra  tragedy  has  been,  frankly,  disap- 
pointing. The  State  Department,  except 
for  humanitarian  statements  of  concern, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  has  done  little  to 
assist  in  the  political  resolution  of  this 
matter.  I  protest  this  inaction  and  de- 
mand that  we  embark  upon  more  mean- 
ingful courses  of  action.  To  enlarge  the 
Secretary's  point  of  view  on  this  matter, 
I  bring  to  his  attention  this  article  from 
Freedomways  magazine: 

A  Message  to  Black  Activists  on  the 
Nigerian  Cbisis 

(By  Lindsay  Baxrett*) 
The  Nigerian  civil  war  represents  one  of 
the  most  significant  active  sjinbols  o:  -he 
African  struggle  for  a  larger  measure  of  ^ell- 
determlnatlon  and  unification  of  the  e.x- 
plolted  peoples  of  the  non-white  world  being 
pursued  today.  Baldly  stated,  the  Nigerian 
Civil  War  represents  the  confrontation  be- 
tween the  positive  need  for  unity  in  the  :ia- 
tlonal  politics  of  Africa  and  the  temptation 
to  seek  to  continue  the  subservient  status  of 
the  continent  through  the  fragmentation  of 
lt6  parts.  The  tragedy  is  that  this  confronta- 
tion is  not  as  openly  ideological  in  terms  of 
white  vs.  non-wlilte  interests  in  Nigeria  as  It 
was  in  the  Congo.  But  the  fact  is  that  m  .in 
even  more  profound  level  than  in  the  Congo 
this  is  the  true  nature  of  the  forces  -hat 
keep  the  Nigerian  CU-il  War  going.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  of  Nigeria  has  waged  a 
most  benevolent  war  against  the  forces  of 
division  ever  since  1967.  This  is  a  fact  ihat 
must  not  be  lightly  passed  over.  I  ..a\e 
worked  In  war  zones  for  more  than  .i  year 
now  and  have  been  an  eye-witness  to  :he 
fantastic  restraint  of  the  Federal  Troops. 
quite  the  opposite  of  the  picture  of  r.riked 
howling  savagery  painted  by  secessionist 
propaganda.  Had  the  surface  quarrel  i.hat 
gave  rise  to  the  crisis  remained  the  only  is- 
sue in  the  war,  reconclilatlon  might  very  xell 
have  been  effected  within  a  few  short  months 
of  the  start  of  the  war.  But  If  we  look  oacl: 
quickly  on  the  way  in  which  the  crlsl?  .vas 
brought  Into  being  we  will  discern  that  these 
deeper  influences  were  at  work  every  step  of 
the  way.  Post-independence  Nlg«rian  politics 
like  post-independence  pwlltlcs  in  most  of 
Africa  was  largely  controlled  not  by  the  de- 
sires of  the  masses  but  by  the  manipulations 
of  foreign  power  polltloa  and  International 
economic  Interests. 

In  order  to  enstire  the  preservation  of  their 
interests  the  large  powers  with  economic 
interests  Inyested  in  the  nation  as  well  as 
tlioee  with  economic  prospects  in  view  in  the 


'Lindsay  Barrett  works  with  the  Nigenan 
Federal  Government  in  Enugu  as  Head  of  'he 
Information  Department  of  the  Bast  Ccnf-al 
Slate.  This  article  does  not  necessan'.v  -e- 
fled  the  official  views  of  the  Nigerian  Gov- 
ernment. It  represents  instead  Mr.  Barrett's 
conclusions  draton  from  personal  observa- 
tions over  the  past  ttoo  years,  as  he  has  Ined 
in  various  parts  of  Nigeria  and  spoken  -nth 
Nigerians  from  every  part  of  the  nation.  This 
is  the  first  of  a  number  of  articles  which 
PSEXOOKWATS  uHll  publish  On  the  tragic  ■■nt- 
riation  in  Nigeria. 
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nation,  sought  to  woo  and  to  win  the  alle- 
giance of  the  nation's  rulers.  The  pressures 
brouglil  to  bear  on  the  leaders  of  the  young 
nation  in  this  wise  led  to  the  Inevitable  re- 
sult of  alienation  between  the  masses  who 
were  led  and  the  leaders  who  were  supposed 
to  lead.  Corruption  and  disregard  of  the  basic 
democratic  principles  of  polttloal  action  be- 
came the  norm.  One  Industrialist,  an  Eng- 
lishman whose  factory  employed  more  than 
eight  hundred  Nigerians  In  Enugu  before  the 
war,  admitted  to  me  that  In  the  post- 
independence  political  era  Just  before  the 
crisis  broke  his  benevolence  exercised  a  meas- 
ure of  control  over  local  politics  according 
to  how  many  Jobs  he  would  promise  to  cer- 
tain supporters  of  certain  candidates. 

An  oil  executive,  a  Dutchman,  has  told  me 
that  similar  influence  was  wielded  by  his 
company  In  Port  Harcourt.  While  this  syn- 
drome, which  was  widespread  in  the  nation, 
was  not  the  only  factor  responsible  for  the 
breakdown  of  the  democratic  experience  in 
the  nation.  It  is  symbolic  of  the  type  of  in- 
fluence which  foreign  Interests  wielded  In  the 
political  life  of  the  nation.  At  the  same  time 
the  Nigerian  army  was  undergoing  a  process 
of  change  and  growth  having  only  been 
handed  over  to  the  full  conunand  of  Ni- 
gerians In  1965.  It  must  of  course  be  remem- 
bered that  African  Armies  are  for  the  most 
part  inheritors  of  the  colonial  military  tra- 
dition of  oppression  rather  than  protection. 
The  change  to  an  army  of  protection  and 
defense  from  that  of  an  army  of  oppression 
must  give  rise  to  traumatic  problems,  espe- 
cl'j'Ay  within  the  officer  corps.  The  army  has 
to  Identify  on  a  benevolent  level  with  people 
whom  in  Its  initial  stages  It  was  employed  to 
coerce. 

Thus,  when  as  a  result  of  the  machina- 
tions of  the  politicians  who  sought  to  re- 
main in  power  by  cultivating  the  support  of 
the  nation's  economic  enemies,  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  nation's  people  and  its  leaders 
grew  so  wide  that  a  full  scale  civil  crisis  was 
precipitated,  the  young  officers,  who  saw  in 
the  Ills  of  the  nation  the  Ills  of  their  army, 
soucht  to  remedy  both  by  attempting  to 
eliminate  In  one  stroke  retrogressive  ele- 
ments in  the  mlllUry  and  political  institu- 
tions in  the  nation.  Tactical  errors  brought 
down  the  first  attempt  In  January  1966.  The 
coup  did  not  give  rise  to  a  Government  led 
by  those  who  started  it.  Instead  it  had  the 
effe-t  of  eliminating  a  sector  of  the  political 
experience  of  the  country  without  being  able 
to  replace  It  with  the  planned  political  alter- 
native. Hence  It  soon  became  obvious  after 
the  January  coup  that  the  Governmental 
direction  forced  upon  the  new  leaders  was 
for  the  most  part  directed  by  the  sentiments 
of  the  coup  leaders  who  were  then  in  prison 
or  in  hiding  and  had  no  real  basis  In  any 
long  term  decisions  taken  by  the  new  leaders. 
Of  course  such  a  situation  was  bound  to  lead 
to  dangerous  ambiguities. 

DIVIDE     AND    CONQUER 

In  the  process  of  political  existence  and 
Identity  in  the  nation,  and  in  the  struggle 
to  grasp  the  very  Ideals  of  the  men  whose  in- 
carceration had  brought  them  to  power,  the 
new  leaders,  especially  the  southern  hier- 
archy led  by  Ironsl,  seemed  to  be  indifferent 
to  some  of  the  more  blatant  betrayals  of 
those  same  Ideals  in  the  execution  of  the 
January  coup.  The  most  tragic  of  these  was 
the  fact  that  owing  to  previously  mentioned 
tactical  errors  the  Ibo  poUtlcal  hierarchy  was 
virtually  untouched  by  the  events  of  Jan- 
uary 15th  while  the  North.  West,  and  Mid- 
West  lost  nearly  all  their  most  prominent 
and  active  leaders.  Naturally  the  increasing 
trauma  of  tribal  and  Inter-trlbal  suspicion 
raised  by  this  situation  was  ripe  field  for 
the  nation's  enemies.  They  did  not  hesitate. 
Picking  the  lines  of  weakest  division  the  for- 
eign Jackals  moved  in  early. 

They  sought,  and  in  some  cases  fotmd, 
^'lUng  Usteners  In  all  sections  of  the  cotm- 
*fy  among  the  new  leaders  as  well  as  among 
the  people.   They  concentrated   particularly 


on  the  East  and  the  North.  In  the  East  they 
spoke  of  Northern  domination  of  the  troop 
force  of  the  Army  as  a  potential  threat  to 
the  south.  In  the  North  they  spoke  of  Bast- 
em  domination  of  the  key  posts  in  the  officer 
grades  la  the  Army  as  beliig  a  continuation 
of  the  evils  that  should  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  January  coup.  What  they  were  in  fact 
doing  was  that  they  were  reading  the  al- 
ready outlined  ambiguities  of  the  situation 
and  heightening  them  along  unnatural  linee, 
being  fully  aware  that  the  new  Government 
was  insecure  in  its  directives  because  it  was 
a  Government  by  default.  They  felt  that  they 
could  stave  off  the  eventual  correction  of 
the  January  mistakes  which  correctives 
would  give  rise  to  a  truly  national  Govern- 
ment working  for  the  self-sufficiency  of  the 
community  and  against  the  continued  as- 
cendancy of  external  Interests  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  nation,  Tragically  this  trick 
worked  to  an  extent  and  a  line  of  suspicion 
was  drawn  between  even  the  younger  officers 
In  the  army.  The  insensltlvity  of  the  Ironsl 
regime  to  this  problem  was  remarkable. 

THE     JULY     MEETING 

If  the  realities  had  been  realized  early 
enough  and  the  Ironsl  hierarchy  had  been 
able  and  willing  to  take  the  drastic  step  of 
honoring  the  Ideals  of  the  young  January 
coup  leaders  then  the  July  mutiny  would 
have  been  staved  off  But  this  did  not  happen. 
The  July  mutiny  however  was  the  best  thing 
that  could  have  happened  at  that  time  be- 
cavise  it  succeeded,  again  by  default,  in  plac- 
ing the  Issues  of  division  squarely  before  the 
nation.  Ironically  Just  as  the  January  coup 
could  be  said  to  have  failed  so  can  tlie  July 
mutiny  be  seen  as  a  failure.  Neither  action 
resulted  in  Its  primary-  aim.  But  remarkably 
the  failure  of  the  July  mutiny  seemed  to  give 
rise  at  last  to  a  Government  that  was  pre- 
pared to  honor  the  Ideals  of  the  first  coup. 
W^hen  Major  General  Yakubu  Gowon  stepped 
in  to  quell  the  mutiny  he  did  so  with  a  full 
understanding  of  the  native  grievances  of  the 
mutineers.  Por  this  reason  he  did  not  seek  to 
berate  them  but  rather  to  soothe  their  feel- 
ings and  to  promise  that  if  given  a  chance  he 
would  head  a  national  Government  that 
would  seek  to  correct  the  grievances  i  hat  they 
sought  to  eliminate  by  violence,  in  a  peaceful 
manner. 

Obviously  such  a  promise  was  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  nation's  enemies  and 
what  is  more  the  implied  Goverment  would 
obviously  be  forced  to  review  the  basic  causes 
of  the  alienation  of  the  governed  from  the 
governing  in  an  effort  to  heal  the  breach. 
Now  It  became  necessary  for  the  foreign  in- 
terests who  were  the  driving  force  behind 
the  continuation  of  this  alienation  to  step  up 
their  efforts  to  maintain  a  position  of 
strength  In  Nigeria  by  finding  and  supporting 
any  Internal  movement  that  might  promote 
division.  We  can  now  only  speculate  on  the 
reasons  why  this  search  bore  greater  fruit  In 
The  East  imder  CJukwu  than  it  did  In  the  rest 
of  the  Federation  tinder  Major  General 
Gowon.  While  both  are  young  men.  one, 
OJukwu.  had  been  openly  contemptuous  of 
the  mutineers  in  JtUy  v/hile  the  other,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  was  courageous 
enough  to  admit  that  native  grievances 
existed  but  to  express  the  opinion  that  such 
grievances  could  not  be  remedied  by  the 
method  chosen.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  OJukwti  should  hare  felt  that  his  own 
stand,  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  change 
would  not  be  popular  within  the  framework 
of  a  reconstructed  Government  that  based  Its 
premise  of  Justification  on  the  recognition  of 
the  verities  inherent  in  the  grievances  ex- 
posed by  the  July  mutiny. 

Thus  It  was  that  right  from  this  point  In 
an  effort  to  gain  some  semblance  of  legiti- 
macy for  his  own  stand  OJukwu  fotind  it 
necessary  to  overplay  the  essence  of  ethnic 
dlvUlonallsm  present  in  the  upheaval  and  to 
project  this  essence  upon  the  national  situa- 
tion in  such  a  way  as  to  impress  foreign 
groups  with  the  hysteria  of  purported  geno- 


cldal  persecution.  Given  his  peouliar  his- 
trionlc  and  oratorical  talents  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  was  highly  successful.  But  his 
success  was  also  to  a  large  measure  predeter- 
mined by  the  fact  that  his  stand  suggested 
division  and  was  therefore  sympathetic  to  the 
dilemma  of  the  foreign  interveners  whose  in- 
terests were  being  threatened  by  Nigeria's 
thrust  toward  self-sufflclency. 

THE   ABURI  COtmaXHCK  AND   ITS  AfmUATH 

At  this  point  with  the  above  outline  as  our 
guide  we  must  examine  the  present  state  of 
affairs  In  the  light  of  Its  internal  shape  and 
effect.  One  of  the  first  things  ttiat  Major 
General  Yakubu  Gowon  tried  to  do  was  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  of  the  divisive 
forces  within  the  army.  These  efforts  were 
supported  at  the  highest  level  by  the  senior 
officers  of  every  region  except  the  East.  As 
a  result  a  deadlock  within  the  army  de- 
veloped and  the  last  and  moet  publicized 
attempt  to  break  It  was  the  Aburl  Confer- 
ence which  took  place  in  Ghana  in  1967. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  this  Confer- 
ence came  after  OJukwu's  hlgb-powered 
drive  to  ethnlclze  the  social  problems  of  the 
nation  in  keeping  with  his  July  stand  had 
culminated  in  the  much  publlclaed  killing 
of  several  thousand  people  of  both  Eastern 
and  Northern  origins  In  the  North  and  in 
the  East.  Thus  It  was  that  Aburl,  which 
should  have  a  Military  Conference  was  really 
a  political  confrontation. 

However,  treating  the  crisis  on  the  mili- 
tary level  only,  enormous  concessions  were 
made  to  OJukwu's  stand.  It  was  agreed  that 
for  an  undeflxied  interim  period  troops  would 
be  confined  to  their  regions  of  origin.  This 
might  not  seem  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
principle  of  unity  in  the  nation  but  as  has 
been  said  before  Major  General  Gowon  had 
pledged  to  settle  the  critical  situation  by 
methods  of  peace  and  he  seemed  prepared 
to  compromise  tils  own  position  of  power 
even  to  achieve  this. 

However,  Immediately.  OJukwu  returned  to 
Enugu;  he  met  with  his  advisers  and  some 
foreign  sympathizers  and  announced  that 
the  stage  was  now  set  for  the  final  thrust  to 
dlrtsion.  It  now  seems  most  likely  that  this 
remarkably  insidious  conclusion  was 
prompted  by  the  fact  that  even  before  de- 
ciding to  go  to  the  conference  OJukwu  had 
been  in  touch  with  his  foreign  backers  and 
had  been  promised  their  unqualified  sup- 
port in  the  event  of  his  deciding  to  pull  out 
of  the  Federation  after  this  last  ditch  move. 
It  even  seems  likely  that  none  of  the  West- 
ern powers  who  were  then  observing  the 
Nigerian  situation  closely  was  sure  that  the 
degree  of  rappvort  reached  between  the  differ- 
ent parties  at  that  meeting  could  actually 
be  reached.  OJukwu  was  aware  of  this  and 
did  everything  he  could  at  that  meeting  to 
maintain  the  state  of  deadlock. 

When  he  was  tmsuccessful  in  this  he  found 
that  the  only  chance  of  succeas  for  the  force 
of  division  lay  in  Ignoring  the  very  points 
that  he  had  won  in  the  meeting  and  going 
ahead  fiUl  steam  toward  his  goal  of  a  sep- 
arate nation.  This  surmise  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  his  own  Eastern  advisers  were 
wary  of  his  proposed  trip  to  Aburl.  feeling 
that  Jtist  such  a  degree  of  rapport  might  be 
reached.  His  trip  to  Aburl  was  tmdertaken 
in  an  atmosphere  of  the  closest  secrecy  even 
at  the  point  of  his  depao-ture  from  his  re- 
gional capital  Enugu.  Churl  was  the  greatest 
surprise  that  OJukwu  and  his  foreign  sup- 
porters ever  had,  but  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  first  signs  of  division  in  the  ranks 
of  his  native  advisers,  especially  In  the  mlU- 
tary  forces  appeared  immediately  after  the 
Abiirl  conference  and  culminated  eventually 
in  the  death  of  two  of  the  guiding  lights  of 
the  original  January  cJDup. 

Major  Nzeogwu  (Ibo)  who  was  the  moet 
idealistic  and  fearless  Initiator  of  the  original 
effort  in  January,  was  taken  out  of  the  Jail 
in  which  he  had  been  placed  by  Major  Gen- 
eral Ironsl  and  forced  to  lead  secessionist 
soldiers  at  the  early  battlefront  near  Nsukka. 
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There  he  made  an  attempt  to  escape  from  the 
rebel  side  Into  the  Nigerian  lines  but  was 
shot  by  a  Nigerian  sentry  whose  alertness 
played  no  truck  with  political  ramifications. 
To  this  day  senior  officers  in  the  Nigerian 
Army  lament  this  misfortune  The  other 
highly  idealistic  Ibo  officer.  Major  Etoiman- 
uel  Ifeajuna.  who  sought  to  effect  reconcilia- 
tion after  the  Aburl  conference,  was  executed 
for  his  pains  by  Ojukwu  in  Enugu  In  Septem- 
ber. 1967  Jvist  before  Enugu  was  liberated 
by  the  Federal  Troops  But  all  this  Is  a  bit 
ahead   of   the   sequence   of   events. 

The  Nigerian  developments  following  the 
Aburl  Conference  featured  Major  General 
Gowon's  repeated  pleas  for  another  confer- 
ence to  iron  out  whatever  differences  might 
have  given  foreign  interests  a  loophole  for 
influencing  Ojukwu  to  ignore  his  most  con- 
crete gains.  F^irthermore  the  re-development 
of  troop>s  according  to  their  regions  of  origin 
was  started,  but  had  to  be  halted  when  it  be- 
came apparent  that  another  clause  of  the 
agreement  eschewing  violence  as  a  solution 
for  the  crisis  was  not  apparently  sufficiently 
engrained  in  the  actions  of.  and  principles  of, 
the  secessionist  Army  commanded  by  Ojuk- 
wu, since  they  were  then  discovered  to  be 
involved  in  large  arms  deals  through  the 
agencies  of  such  nations  as  Portugal  and 
"Souttr  Africa.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the 
Lagos  Government  led  by  Major  General  Ya- 
kubu  Gowon  decided  to  turn  Itj!  efforts  to 
some  of  the  more  profound  political  decisions 
necessary  to  secure  the  future  stability  of  a 
united  Nigeria. 

THE   MINORITIES   AND   .AUTONOMY 

The  problem  of  minority  ethnic  groups 
seeking  a  measure  of  autonomy  through  the 
creation  of  separate  states  within  a  unified 
federation  of  states  forming  one  united 
country  had  been  for  a  long  time  one  of  the 
most  pressing  political  problems  in  the  na- 
tion. As  has  been  said  before,  because  of  the 
insidious  Influence  of  foreign  politics  on  the 
political  life  of  the  country  prior  to  the  mili- 
tary era  this  was  one  of  the  most  vocal  and 
visible  symbols  of  the  alienation  between  the 
masses,  who  sought  this  type  of  unity,  and 
the  politicians  who  sought  to  subjugate  the 
labor  and  political  forces  represented  by 
these  demands  in  order  to  control  the  flow  of 
foreign  wealth  stolen  from  the  nation  into 
their  own  pockets. 

The  Federal  Government  under  Major 
General  Oowon  addressed  Itself  to  this  prob- 
lem with  remarkable  zeal  and  after  a  series 
of  pulsating  meetings  In  Lagos  it  was  decided 
that  eight  new  states  should  be  created  In 
the  nation  bringing  the  total  to  twelve.  This 
had  the  effect  of  equalizing  the  ratio  of  mass 
representation  on  the  Councils  of  Central 
Government  In  the  Federation  and  thus  en- 
suring the  almost  Immediate  elimination  of 
"domination  from  the  top"  which  Ojukwii 
professed  to  fear.  But  when  the  minority 
forces  In  his  own  region  welcomed  the  Lagos 
move  Ojukwu,  prodded  openly  by  foreign 
backers,  refused  to  heed  their  demands  for  a 
re-thlnklng  of  his  position  in  the  crisis  and 
instead  declared  immediate  secession  from 
the  Federation,  thus  coercing  more  than  six 
million  of  the  people  under  his  normal  rule 
Into  a  state  of  selge. 

These  are  the  facts  of  the  start  of  the  war 
and  they  form  the  basis  of  any  true  under- 
st;ndlng  of  the  present  state  of  the  crisis. 
that  of  a  benevolent  civil  war  waged  from  a 
position  of  unity  by  the  Federal  Military 
Government  of  Nigeria,  and  resisted  from  a 
position  of  division  and  neo-coloniallsm  sup- 
port by  the  secessionists  led  by  Odumegwu 
Ojukwu. 

All  that  I  have  said  so  far  is  a  prelude  to 
the  message  that  I  wish  to  Impart  to  all  black 
activists  on  the  side  of  the  forces  that  seek 
self-sufficiency  and  consequent  self-determi- 
nation for  black  men  within  the  non-white 
community  of  this  world.  We  cannot,  in  the 
light  of  the  true  political  implications  of  this 


war,  afford  to  make  decisions  or  utterances 
harmful  to  the  cause  of  unity  In  this  nation 
or  helpful  to  the  forces  of  division  in  It.  To 
do  so  win  be  to  condone  the  intervention  of 
our  emotional  and  economic  enemies  in  any 
internal  and  fraternal  quarrel  that  we  might 
have. 

As  I  said  at  the  start  of  my  message,  the 
Nigerian  Civil  War  Is  one  of  the  most  slg- 
nlflcant  symbols  of  our  struggle  against  such 
Inten-entlon  today.  The  secessionists  have  of 
necessity  to  seek  such  intervention  in  the 
form  of  so-called  aid.  In  this  light  Ojukwu 
has  addressed  his  wonderful  sense  of  drama 
to  dramatizing  the  emotional  Issues  Involved 
and  the  ethnic  dUisions  in  the  country  in 
an  effort  to  raise  the  bogey  of  genocide  and 
starvation  as  his  last  ditch  Justification  for 
promoting  the  division  of  this  nation.  Hav- 
ing impressed  these  lies  upon  the  moral  van- 
guard of  the  neo-colonlal  forces,  through 
agencies  of  religion  and  relief,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded In  sustaining  his  rebellion  by  having 
anna  and  foreign  currency  procured  for  him 
by  these  white  agencies  under  the  pretext  of 
carrying  out  humanitarian  duties.  Two  ex- 
amples of  the  way  in  which  this  is  done  will 
sufBce  to  expose  the  true  nature  of  the  seces- 
sionist rebellion. 

( 1 )  Since  the  so-called  Blaf ran  currency 
is  not  negotiable  by  virtue  of  lack  of  ma- 
terial solvency  the  secessionist  regime  ob- 
tains foreign  exchange  by  having  some  of 
theBe  white  agencies  pay  the  amount  of 
money  meant  for  the  purchase  of  local  foods 
into  foreign  banks.  The  foods  are  then 
bought  from  the  farmers  in  the  rebel  areas 
in  nonnegotlable  currency  and  given  to  the 
relief  organizations, 

(2)  Arms  bought  In  Switzerland,  France, 
and  the  U.S.  are  flown  to  a  central  jxkjI  in 
Lisbon,  from  where  they  are  flown  by  quota 
to  Sao  Tome,  a  Portuguese  occupied  island 
off  the  Nigerian  Coast  out  of  which  relief 
organizations  flying  to  the  rebel  areas  op- 
erate. From  there  they  are  put  into  relief 
planes  along  with  an  equivalent  weight-load 
of  relief  materials,  to  be  flown  to  the  rebel 
areas  where  such  planes  are  not  allowed  to 
land  unless  radio  signals  from  Sao  Tome  in- 
dicate that  the  proportion  of  weapons  to 
footi  being  carried  is  correct. 

UNITY    MUST   PREVAIL 

These  are  only  two  of  several  such  devices 
employed  by  the  rebel  regime  in  pursuing 
its  aim  of  perpetuating  division  in  Nigeria. 
We  cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  nations  engaged  In  enstirtng  the 
workability  of  such  devices  are  nations  dedi- 
cated to  the  external  subeervlence  of  Africa 
and  the  black  race  to  their  own  burgeoning 
economic  ascendancy. 

I  have  written  this  as  an  appeal  and  ex- 
planation. Black  brothers  working  In  their 
various  ways  towards  the  ideal  of  unity  and 
unit  strength  for  our  people  In  several  parts 
of  the  world  have  written  to  me  asking  for 
me  to  clarify  for  them  my  own  relationship 
to  this  crisis  in  this  black  nation,  because 
I  am  here  You  black  brothers  have  cited  my 
earlier  writings  on  the  subject  of  black  force, 
black  unity,  black  love.  These  are  the  issues 
at  stake  here  and  only  the  unity  represented 
and  pursued  with  benevolence  and  dignity 
by  the  Federal  Government,  without  pander- 
ing to  foreign  sentiments,  can  achieve  the 
forward  movement  of  these  Issues  in  this 
crisis. 

Reality  and  reason  demand  that  those  of 
us  who  are  Africans  born  outside  of  Africa 
should  now  address  all  our  efforts  and  selves 
to  supporting  Nigeria's  cause,  the  unity  of 
blackness  and  the  dignity  of  man,  wherever 
we  are,  whenever  we  can. 


CHANGING   THE   FISCAL   YEAR 

(Mr,  LANGEN  asked   and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body 
the  single  fact  that  on  Friday,  a  confer- 
ence committee  made  up  of  Member.s  of 
the  House  of  Repre.sentatives  and  the 
Senate  began  meeting  to  reconcile  dif- 
ferences between  the  appropriation  bill 
passed  by  the  House  and  the  appropria- 
tion bill  passed  by  the  Senate  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Post 
Office  Department.  This  is  the  first  of 
13  .such  bills  that  authorize  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  the  bills  each  year. 
These  13  bills  are  standard  bills  and  each 
year  must  be  passed  and  signed  by  the 
President  to  permit  the  functioning  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  They  are  the  au- 
thority Congress  gives  each  department 
of  Government  to  spend  money.  They 
are  one  of  the  fundamental  function.s  of 
Congress.  They  are  of  primary  impor- 
tance. They  describe  the  spending  for 
the  fiscal  year. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we 
began  considering  this  week  describes 
the  spending  the  Congress  allows  for  the 
fiscal  year  that  began  July  1.  Now,  2'2 
months  later,  we  are  still  considering  the 
conference  committee  report  on  only  the 
first  of  13  bills.  The  conference  bills 
must  be  resubmitted  to  each  House  and 
must  pass  again.  The  President's  signa- 
ture making  only  the  first  bill  law  and 
official  could  be  affixed  as  early  as  Octo- 
ber 1.  if  all  goes  well.  That  would  be  a 
full  3  months  after  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  bill  prescribes 
the  will  of  the  Congress.  The  progress  of 
the  other  12  bills  is  being  carefully 
watched. 

One  of  the  most  important,  most  gen- 
erallj-  adjusted  and  most  significant  in 
terms  of  new  programs  or  changes  in  old 
ones,  is  the  appropriation  bill  covering 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  Department  of 
Labor.  In  this  bill  are  drastic  changes  in 
existing  programs  of  social  benefit  in- 
cluding all  of  this  Government's  efforts 
to  provide  assistance  to  under  and  un- 
employed workers,  all  of  our  efforts  to 
insure  the  highest  quality  of  educat  on 
to  our  young  people,  all  of  our  efforts  to 
provide  housing  to  those  who  need  a 
place  to  live,  all  of  our  efforts  to  promote 
general  welfare  among  our  people.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  is  not  scheduled  for 
hearings  in  the  Senate  until  the  end  of 
this  month. 

Assimiing  all  dispatch  and  speed,  this 
bill  could  be  signed  by  the  President  and 
enacted  into  law  by  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, Mr,  Speaker,  that  is  a  full  four  and 
a  half  months  after  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  it  appropriates 
funds. 

The  list  of  examples  of  the  inconven- 
ience, administrative  difficulties,  bureau- 
cratic bungling  and  added  expense  due 
and  attributable  directly  to  this  condi- 
tion has  yet  to  be  compiled.  The  obvious 
examples  of  college  students  who.  at  this 
very  moment,  are  in  the  throws  of  inde- 
cision because  of  the  failure  of  the  sys- 
tem to  meet  their  loan  needs,  cannot  be 
disregarded.  The  examples  that  could  be 
developed  in  public  works  projects,  com- 
munity development  projects  and  social 


welfare  projects  would  be  staggering. 
The  added  cost  due  to  difficulties  in  ad- 
ministration and  the  simple  ease  of  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  poorly  functioning 
system  will  be  found  to  be  astronomical 
'The  individuals  who  are  without  the 
sernces  their  Government  has  pledged  to 
provide  will  line  up  to  present  their  owti 
pathetic  testimony  at  unemployment  and 
welfare  offices  throughout  this  Nation. 

This  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
times  liave  changed  and  the  rules  of 
Congress  have  not  kept  pace.  The  job  of 
a  Congressman  was  once,  and  not  long 
ago.  dinded  equally  between  service  in 
Washington  and  service  in  the  District. 
Representatives  met  in  Washington  in 
Januaiy.  transacted  the  Nation's  busi- 
ness, and  then  returned  home  in  June  or 
July.  Money  was  authorized  and  appro- 
priated for  a  fiscal  year  that  began  soon 
after  final  passage  of  the  bills  and  their 
enactment  by  the  President.  The  system 
worked  well. 

The  Nations  population  is,  however, 
increasing  rapidly  and  the  needs  of  the 
American  people  are  multiplying  even 
faster.  The  services  being  provided  by 
Government  now  involve  myriad  aspects 
of  human  life.  These  services  are  more 
complex  and  more  sensitive.  Tlie  consid- 
eration accorded  the  new  programs  re- 
quires deeper  investigation  and  better 
understanding.  The  Nation's  business  re- 
quires more  time.  Representatives  spend 
more  time  in  Washington.  Hearings  at- 
tract more  witnesses.  Bills  require  more 
ume  to  write.  Programs  require  more  re- 
search. The  needs  have  generally  in- 
creased to  the  point  where  a  full-time 
Congress  must  meet  12  months  a  year  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of  people. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  fiscal  year  still  begins 
on  July  1,  just  as  it  always  did.  The  sys- 
tem has  not  kept  pace.  The  rules  miist  be 
changed  to  allow  for  the  recent  devel- 
opments. 

The  problem  promises  to  become  more 
acute  as  the  years  pass.  There  is  no  let- 
up in  sight.  The  complexity  is  far  more 
likely  to  increase  rather  than  vice  versa. 
The  appropriation  bills  will  require  more 
time  in  the  future  as  opposed  to  less 
time.  More  people  will  demand  their 
rights  to  present  their  views  at  hearings 
rather  than  fewer.  The  programs  will  be- 
come more  Involved  rather  than  simpler. 
The  requirements  made  on  the  Repre- 
sentatives here  in  Washington  will  in- 
crease and  will  not  diminish.  The  rules 
remain  the  same. 

The  practice  of  this  body  to  enact 
continuing  resolutions  each  year  to  ac- 
count for  the  shortcomings  of  our  sys- 
tem will  each  year  become  more  unsatis- 
factorj'.  The  resolutions  will  to  a  greater 
extent  each  year  fail  to  allow  for  subtle 
changes  in  the  Federal  expenditures  and 
the  dramatic  changes  in  the  needs  of  the 
people.  If  we  continue  the  process  of 
stopgap  legislation,  we  wall  each  year 
pile  a  larger  burden  on  a  weakening  link 
in  Government.  It  requires  no  imagina- 
tion to  foresee  drastic  and  even  cata- 
strophic developments  under  the  present 
system. 

I  have  proposed  a  bill  that  would 
change  the  system.  My  plan  would  sim- 
ply alter  the  Federal  Government's  fis- 
cal year  to  coincide  with  the  year  as  Con- 
gress meets.  It  would  make  the  fiscal  year 


start  on  January  1,  rather  than  in  the 
middle  of  the  congressional  business 
year.  It  would  permit  a  full  year  to  con- 
sider appropriations  and  allow  a  greater 
opportunity  for  individuals  to  make  their 
position  relative  to  the  bills  known.  It 
would  relieve  the  Congress  of  the  pres- 
sure now  exerted  by  the  ill-times  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year.  It  would  permit 
programs  so  important  to  the  welfare  of 
our  people  to  be  authorized  and  funded 
in  advance  of  the  start  of  the  year.  It 
would  end  the  waste  and  diversion  that 
costs  the  Government  .so  much  now. 

My  bill  solves  a  serious  problem  with  a 
relatively  simple  change  in  the  system. 
The  problems  that  would  develop  during 
the  year  of  the  changeover  would  un- 
doubtedly be  insignificant  compared  to 
the  problems  of  doing  otherwise,  I  urge 
consideration  of  a  simple  step  that  will 
avert  a  situation  that  will  require 
immediate  attention  at  some  future  date, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  wiU  change 
its  fiscal  year  at  some  date.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  it  will  do  it  in  a  calm, 
well-considered  atmosphere  or  whether 
circumstances  at  some  future  date  will 
require  a  hasty  change  under  the  threat 
of  pending  disaster. 


PROMISE     VERSUS     PERFORMANCE 
IN  ANTIPOLLUTION  FIGHT 

'Mr.  ASHLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  widen- 
ing gap  between  Federal  promise  and 
performance  in  cleaning  up  the  Nation's 
waterways  is  an  issue  of  major  concern 
that  will  again  confront  the  House  when 
the  public  works  appropriations  bill 
comes  before  us  next  week. 

For  a  lecent  article  in  the  Toledo 
Blade.  Frank  Kane  of  the  Washington 
Biu-eau  inquired  about  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's newest  antipollution  drive  in 
which  specific  targets  such  as  the  city  of 
Toledo  and  four  Ohio  steel  firms  have 
been  selected  for  pwssible  court  action. 
How  does  the  Nixon  administration  jus- 
tify a  new  crackdown  on  alleged  rx)l- 
luters  at  a  time  when  Federal  appropria- 
tions for  cleaning  up  the  Nation's  streams 
and  lakes  are  lagging  so  far  behind  con- 
gressional promises  made  3  years  ago? 

Responding  to  the  question.  Murray 
Stein.  Assistant  Commissionei'  for  En- 
forcement for  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration,  said: 

lx»k.  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  law  that 
permits  a  polluter  to  continue  dumping 
waste  into  a  river  until  the  Federal  or  State 
government  gives  him  money  to  cleen  up.  In 
the  case  of  Toledo,  The  City  is  creating  the 
waste,  not  the  Federal  government  or  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  occurs  to  me  that  Mr. 
Stein  expresses  very  concisely  the  uew- 
point  and  attitude  of  the  last  Republican 
administration.  It  was  with  open  dis- 
approval that  President  Eisenhower  in 
1956  accepted  a  10-year  program  of 
matching  grants  to  help  localities  con- 
struct sewage  disposal  plajits  and  2  years 
later  he  specifically  requested  Congress 
to  discontinue  the  grant  program  despite 
its  acknowledged  success. 

In  1959  the  administration  continued 


its  opposition  to  Federal  pollution  abate- 
ment grants.  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Secretary  Arthur  S.  Flcmming 
made  a  personal  appearance  before  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  to  urge 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
pursue  enforcement  procedures  and  en- 
gage In  research  and  other  support  ac- 
tivities but  that  the  grants  program 
should  be  gradually  eliminated. 

The  Congress,  as  we  know,  rejectea 
this  \1ew  and  this  set  the  stage  for  the 
President's  veto  of  the  broadest  pollu- 
tion abatement  bill  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress up  to  that  time. 

Tlie  Eisenhower  veto  message  is  worth 
quoting  because  it  appears  to  reflect  so 
precisely  the  attitudes  expressed  by  the 
current  Assistant  Commissioner  for  En- 
forcement for  FWPCA : 

Because  water  pollution  is  a  uniquely  local 
blight,  primary  responsibility  for  solving  the 
problem  lies  not  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment but  rather  must  be  assumed  and  exer- 
cised as  it  has  been,  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments This  tJelng  so.  the  defect*  of  H.R. 
3610  are  apparent.  By  holding  forth  the 
promise  of  a  large  scale  program  of  long- 
term  Fed-eral  support,  it  would  tempt  mu- 
nicipalities to  delay  essential  water  pollution 
abatement  efforts  while  they  waited  for  Fed- 
eral funds. 

The  message  went  on  to  contend  that 
"the  Federal  Government  can  help,  but  it 
should  stimulate  State  and  local  action 
rather  than  provide  excuses  for  inac- 
tion." 

Although  the  vote  to  override  the  veto 
fell  short  of  the  necessary  two-thirds 
vote — 249  in  favor  of  overriding  to  157 
against — the  veto  did  not  disrupt  the 
program  established  by  the  1956  law.  in- 
cluding the  grants  program.  Congres- 
sional and  White  House  support  of  this 
program  of  assistance  to  local  communi- 
ties for  the  construction  of  pollution 
abatement  facilities  from  1960  through 
1968  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  total 
of  $1,220,000,000  was  authorized  during 
this  period  for  Federal  construction 
grants  for  pollution  control  and  that 
$917  million  was  actually  appropriated 
for  this  purpose. 

It  was  not  until  fiscal  1969  and  fiscal 
1970,  under  the  ciurent  administration, 
that  a  sudden  gap  developed  between 
Federal  promise  and  Federal  perform- 
ance. In  fiscal  1969.  $700  million  was 
authorized  for  Federal  grants  but  only 
$214  million  was  appropriated.  For  the 
current  fiscal  year,  the  Congress  has 
authorized  $1  billion  but  the  administra- 
tion has  budgeted  only  $214  million. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the  difference 
between  promise  and  performance,  be- 
tween authorization  and  appropriation, 
total  $303  million  for  the  9  years  from 
1960  through  1968.  while  for  the  fiscal 
years  1969  and  1970  the  administration 
has  programed  a  gap  of  $1,272,000,000. 

Despite  the  current  failure  of  the  Fed- 
eral Govei'nment  to  make  good  on  pre- 
\'ious  promises  of  financial  help  in  lick- 
ing the  Nation's  pollution  problems, 
many  cities  and  States  are  nonetheless 
going  forward  and  meeting  their  respon- 
sibilities. The  city  of  Toledo  and  State  of 
Ohio,  despite  Mr.  Stein's  saber  rattlings, 
are  a  case  in  point.  Last  November,  the 
voters  of  Toledo  approved  a  $17  million 
bond   issue   to   improve   the  city's  se«- 
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ondary  treatment  plant  and  they  joined 
other  Ohioans  In  voting  a  $450  million 
State  bond  Issue,  $120  mlllon  of  which  is 
earmarked  for  pollution  abatement.  Be- 
cause promised  Federal  assistance  has 
not  been  forthcoming,  the  Ohio  Legisla- 
ture this  year  established  the  Ohio  Water 
Development  Authority  which  is  em- 
powered to  sell  bonds  for  an  additional 
$350  million  for  pollution  abatement 
facilities. 

Under      these      circumstances,      Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  the  citizens  of  Toledo 
can  be  forgiven  their  expressions  of  In- 
dignation when  they  are  singled  out  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  pub- 
lic "identification"  and  told  that  nothing 
in  the  law  permits  a  polluter  to  continue 
dumping  waste  into  a  river  imtil  the 
Federal  or  State  government  gives  him 
money  to  clean  it  up.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  make  it  clear  that  the  citizens  I  rep- 
resent support  Federal  pollution  abate- 
ment enforcement  because  they  under- 
stand full  well  that  this  is  necessary  if 
we  are  to  clean  up  our  waterways.  But 
they -feel,  as  I  do,  that  if  this  is  a  na- 
'tlonat  problem,  as  most  certainly  it  is, 
then  Federal  responsibility  goes  further 
than  enforcement.  It  also  includes  keep- 
ing its  promises  of  financial  assistance. 
Next  week  It  is  expected  that  this  Is- 
sue will  come  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. At  that  time  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  eliminate  the  gap  between 
promise  and  performance  by  rejecting 
the      administration      recommendation 
which  would  make  available  only  a  little 
more  than  $5  million  per  State  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  for  water  pollution 
control    grants.    The    cleaning   up    and 
preservation  of  our  water  resources  com- 
mands a  higher  priority,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  if  the  administration  is  unwilling  to 
face  this  fact,  then  clearly  the  responsi- 
bility falls  on  the  Congress. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  GEN.  LEONARD  D. 
HEATON,  THE  ARMY  SURGEON 
GENERAL 

fMr.  McCORMACK  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  1,  1959,  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower appointed  Maj.  Gen.  Leonard  D. 
Heaton  as  the  Army  Surgeon  General. 
Since  that  time,  he  has  risen  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  general  while  heading  one 
of  the  worlds  biggest  and  best  medical 
services. 

Lieutenant  General  Heaton  retires 
from  the  Army  Medical  Department  on 
September  30  of  this  year,  after  a  long 
and  distinguished  worldwide  career. 

Leonard  Heaton  chose  to  follow  one  of 
the  most  exacting  of  the  professions — 
medicine.  The  man  who  gives  his  life  to 
the  healing  of  others  Is,  indeed,  a  rare 
individual.  However,  the  man  who  de- 
votes his  life  to  both  medicine  and  his 
coimtry  is  almost  unique.  Dr.  Heaton  is 
such  a  man. 

He  is  a  physician  with  many  outstand- 
ing and  sustaining  qualities.  He  has  a 
great  faith,  a  faith  such  as  guided  Galen, 
one  of  the  greatest  physicians  of  the 
ancient  world.  He  has  the  same  quality 


of  hope  that  sustained  Dr.  Schweitzer, 
who  spent  more  time  healing  than 
preaching;  the  same  love  for  the  unfor- 
timate  that  upheld  Livingstone  in  those 
dreary  years  in  the  Dark  Continent;  the 
same  inspiration  that  gave  Dr.  Sim  Yat- 
sen  the  vision  of  a  better  life  for  700 
million  of  the  most  downtrodden  and 
hopeless  inhabitants  of  this  planet. 

His  has  been  a  dedicated  concern  to 
the  advancement  pf  medicine  and  min- 
istration to  the  sick.  His  compassion  for 
his  fellow  man  knows  no  boundaries. 

General  Heaton  once  described  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department  as  "hard-working,  loyal,  and 
dedicated."  These  glowing  adjectives  are 
no  less  descriptive  of  General  Heaton 
himself — and  to  the  list  could  be  added 
"competent.  Intelligent,  and  personable." 
The  general  Is  nationally  known  as  a 
surgeon's  surgeon  with  a  reputation  as 
one  of  the  most  competent  in  medicine 
today.  He  has  used  his  formidable  skill 
to  minister  to  such  prominent  leaders  as 
President  Eisenhower,  John  Poster  Dul- 
les, Douglas  MacArthur,  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall,  and  Prince  Mashur  of  Saudi 
Arabia,   to  name  just  a   few. 

He  is  a  man  who  refused  to  let  a  full- 
time  administrative  Job  force  him  to  put 
aside  his  surgical  skills.  In  addition,  he 
has  published  many  scientific  papers. 
taught  surgical  techniques  to  civilian 
doctors,  and  generally  has  been  the  in- 
spiring force  for  improved  medical  tech- 
niques. 

But,  of  course,  military  medicine  was 
his  prime  work.  Under  his  wise  guidance, 
the  standards  of  medical  care  offered  by 
the  21,000  officers,  53,000  enlisted  men 
and  women,  and  28,000  civilians  of  the 
Army  Medical  Department,  were  vastly 
improved. 

During  his  tour  of  duty  as  the  Army's 
Physician-in-Chlef.  General  Heaton  was 
responsible  for  the  construction  of  more 
than  20  new  hospitals,  including  the  new 
Letterman  General  Hospital  in  San 
Francisco.  Owing  to  his  forceful  leader- 
ship, this  was  the  first  Army  general 
hospital  constructed  in  the  continental 
United  States  in  about  30  years.  General 
Heaton  was  also  instrumental  in  acquir- 
ing many  new  laboratories,  dental  cUnics, 
and  other  Army  medical  treatment  fa- 
cilities. 

Although  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment was  designed  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  military  personnel.  General 
Heaton  was  a  strong  believer  in  this 
country's  people-to-people  program.  At 
all  times  during  his  career,  he  encour- 
aged Army  medical  persoimel,  wherever 
they  were  stationed,  to  give  freely  of 
their  services  as  an  example  of  America's 
friendship  and  concern  for  people  of 
other  nationalities. 

When  he  takes  o£f  his  uniform  and 
retires  to  private  life,  we  are  losing  a 
counselor  and  a  friend.  But,  more  impor- 
tantly, we  are  losing  the  services  of  a 
fine  American,  whose  philosophy  sets  the 
things  of  the  mind  and  heart  above  ma- 
terial matters,  making  them  serve  the 
ends  which  the  mind  and  heart  con- 
ceives. 

I  know  that  General  Heaton,  even  in 
retirement,  will  continue  to  be  active  not 
only  in  his  chosen  profession  of  medi- 
cine, but  also  he  will  continue  to  follow 


the  course  of  military  medicine  as  an 
honored  and  trusted  adviser  to  the  armed 
services  of  our  coimtry. 

I  wish  for  him  many  years  of  con- 
tinued good  health  and  happiness.  May 
God  continue  to  shower  upon  him  an 
abundance  of  his  most  choicest  blessings 
for  many  years  to  come. 


September  24,  1969 
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THE  ADMINISTRATTON  SERVES 
CONSUMERS— USING  A  COOK 
BOOK 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
peimiBsion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.   PODELL.    Mr.    Speaker,   for  tiie 
past  few  months,  the  Nation  has  been 
treated  to  one  of  the  greatest  feats  of 
legerdemain  ever  performed  by  an  ad- 
ministration in  the  area  of  consumer 
protection.  Major  corporate  interests  of 
America  are  far  too  powerful  in  the  rul- 
ing councils  of  the  Republican  Party  to 
be  challenged,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  consumer  protection.  So  this  admm- 
istratlon  has  performed  a  miracle  of  the 
highest  amperage  by  eviscerating  con- 
sumer protection  programs  on  one  hand 
while  assuring  jin  increasingly  unhappy 
consimilng  public  that  every  day  in  every 
way  things  are  getting  better  and  better. 
How  has  this  feat  been  accomplished? 
It  is  a  tale  of  derring-do  which  desenes 
close  examination.  I  shall  do  so  now.  The 
President  first  appointed  the  lady  from 
Good  Housekeeping  as  his  consumer  ad- 
vocate, whatever  her  name  was.  Then  it 
tm-ned  out  that  Good  Housekeeping  only 
gave  its  sacrosanct  seal  of  approval  to 
products  advertised  in  its  holy  pages. 
Out  went  the  lady  from  Good  House- 
keeping, whoever  she  was.  In  came  Mrs. 
Virginia  Knauer,  an  articulate  and  ener- 
getic Republican  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
around  her  our  wondrous  tale  revolves. 
This  sincere,  artful  dodger  has  criss- 
crossed the  Nation  like  a  veritable  der- 
vish from  Arabian  Nights,  assuring  one 
and  all  that  the  administration  is  for 
the  consumer  to  the  last  corpuscle.  She 
wages  war  against  already  dead  ene- 
mies, charges  through  already  open  doors 
with  loud  cries  and  chops  valiantly  at 
stumps  of  trees  which  were  hewn  down 
generations  ago.  While  she  pursues  her 
feverish  schedule,  assuring  people  that 
the  President  would  walk  a  mile  lor  a 
clean  hot   dog  and  would  personally  as- 
sure   fair   packaging,    that   very    same 
President's  administration  has  proceeded 
to  annihilate  every  meaningful  piece  of 
consumer  protection  legislation  enacted 
by  Democratic  administrations.  In  truth, 
this  administration  has  about  as  much 
concern  for  consumers  as  Judge  Hayns- 
worth  has  for  textile  unions.  Let  us  see 
what  It  has  actually  been  doing  behind 
the  scenes  as  Mrs.  Knauer  has  freneti- 
cally journeyed  across  the  face  of  .Amer- 
ica. 

A  review  of  the  budget  for  fiscal  1970 
reveals  no  increase  for  any  pix)grams  of 
consumer  protection.  Cuts  exceed  S13 
million  from  already  slim  allocations, 
plus  elimination  of  $25  million  for  high- 
way safety  programs.  A  few  examples  of 
cuts  are  as  follows: 

An  18-percent  cut  in  funds  for  .Mrs. 
Knauer's  own  committee.  A  5-percent 
cut  in  meat  and  poultry  inspection.  How 


fascinating  that  Mr.  Phillip  Campbell, 
lormer  Stale  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture of  the  State  of  Georgia,  is  in  charge 
of  enforcement  of  these  clean  meat  and 
poultry  laws.  How  fascinating  that  he 
was  appointed  after  bitterly  opposing  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967.  Now  the 
President  appoints  him  to  head  enforce- 
ment of  provisions  of  a  law  he  violently 
opposed.  And  how  fascinating  that  we 
now  can  enjoy  the  culinary  delight  of 
garbage  chicken  parts  in  hot  dogs.  Up  to 
15  percent,  according  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Eat  hearty,  folks.  Some- 
how. Mrs.  Knauer  does  not  mention  any 
of  these  glittering  gems  of  accomplish- 
ment in  her  speeches.  There  is  an  18- 
percent  cut  in  traffic  and  safety  funds. 
h  5-percent  cut  in  HEW's  radiation  con- 
trol program.  A  100-percent  cut  in  PDA's 
fund  for  enforcement  of  the  Pair  Pack- 
atrmg  and  Labeling  Act.  No  meaningful 
consumer  programs  emerge  from  the 
White  House.  The  Office  of  Consumer 
Counsel  in  the  Department  of  Justice  re- 
mains vacant.  Too  busy  eavesdropping 
to  bother,  I  suppose. 

In  field  after  field  the  consumer  is 
being  annihilated  when  he  or  she  enters 
the  marketplace.  What  about  interest 
lates?  What  about  the  law  suit  this  ad- 
ministration just  killed  against  all  major 
auto  companies  on  their  outrageous  col- 
lusion to  suppress  antipollution  devices? 
Has  Mrs.  Knauer  made  a  speech  on  any 
of  these  subjects?  I  pant  for  enlighten- 
ment on  the  subject,  yet  no  knowledge- 
able syllables  from  the  good  lady  rav- 
ished my  ears. 

Periodically,  some  consumer  champion 
will  emit  a  howl  of  pure  outrage  over 
these  cumulative  grotesque  macliina- 
tlons.  Such  was  the  case  last  week  when 
Ralph  Nader  expressed  his  utter  disgust 
before  a  House  Committee  at  the  utter 
bankruptcy  of  the  administration's  con- 
sumer policy.  What  will  be  their  re- 
sponse? Can  there  be  any  doubt?  Let  us 
gaze  into  the  crystal  ball  and  see.  I  see 
much  travel  in  Mrs.  Knauer's  future.  Go 
forth  and  carry  the  word,  she  will  l)e 
instructed.  And  go  forth  she  will,  armed 
with  heavy  weapons  consisting  of  devas- 
tating chches.  heavy  platitudes  and  elo- 
quent redundancies.  Across  the  plains, 
valleys,  and  mountains  she  will  carry  the 
eloquent  message,  informing  panting, 
yearning  ladies  groups  and  gatherings  of 
Rotary  and  Moose  that  the  President  is 
for  the  consumer,  body,  boots,  and 
britches,  I  reckon.  How?  Well,  you  know. 
And  besides,  he  will  do  thus  and  such. 
Of  course  he  supports  that — In  principle. 
And  they  will  sigh,  and  believe  for  a  little 
while  longer.  Not  much  longer,  but  for 
a  little  while. 

If  the  lovely  lady  would  like  to  really 
protect  the  consumer,  let  her  "tell  it  like 
it  is"  on  cigarettes,  on  television  com- 
mercials, gasoline  station  games  which 
are  frauds,  artificial  sweeteners,  mono- 
sodium  glutamate,  tires,  auto  pollution, 
chicken  in  hot  dogs,  enforcement  of  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act,  a  Clean  Fish  Act, 
credit  frauds,  and  enforcement  of  exist- 
ing labeling  laws. 

Why  does  she  not  tell  the  people  in 
Boise  or  the  ladies  in  Toledo  about  un- 
wanted magazine  subscriptions,  highway 
safety,  enforcement  of  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  and  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety 
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Acts.  The  list  goes  on  and  on,  ad  infini- 
tum, ad  nauseum.  Will  platitudes  pre- 
vent salmonella,  and  other  forms  of  food 
poisoning?  No.  But  a  clean  fish  act 
would.  Will  cliches  give  us  safe  cars? 
Will  thumping  redimdancy  give  us  en- 
forcement of  existing  laws? 

Mrs.  Knauer  is  certainly  a  sincere. 
hard-working  person.  She  seeks  to  push 
a  10-ton  boulder  up  a  steep  hill,  with 
the  rest  of  the  administration  leaning 
against  her  from  the  other  side.  Surely, 
however,  she  must  know  that  all  in- 
formed people  have  seen  the  true  anti- 
consumer  pohcy  of  the  administration. 
How  she  can  associate  herself  with  such 
callous  poUcies  which  exploit  her  com- 
mercially as  badly  as  any  product  is  a 
bit  difficult  to  comprehend.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  advertising  campaign  has 
just  about  run  out  of  steam,  and  the 
public  knows  it.  In  short  enough  order, 
they  will  change  advertising  agencies. 

In  the  meantime,  we  can  add  one  more 
opening  line  to  our  list  of  fairy  tale 
ojjeners.  We  used  to  have  "the  Pentagon 
announced  today,"  "the  State  Depart- 
ment said,"  and  "the  White  House  made 
the  following  announcement."  Now  we 
can  add  that  deathless  phrase,  'Mrs. 
Virginia  Knauer,  the  President's  Special 
Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs,  today 
called  for." 


JUDGE   HAYNSWORTH   REGRETS 

•  Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
IJermission  to  extend  his  remarics  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  Supreme  Court  nominee,  Clem- 
ent Haynsworth,  Jr..  has  expressed  re- 
gret for  buying  $16,000  in  stock  of  a  com- 
pany involved  in  a  case  on  which  he  voted 
as  chief  judge  of  the  Fourth  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  He  said  he  was  "very 
sorry  "  and  would  not  have  bought  the 
stock  if  he  had  'remembered  "  that 
Brunswick  Corp.,  the  company  in  ques- 
tion, had  a  case  before  him. 

How  admirable  for  the  good  judge  to 
voice  his  regrets.  How  thoughtful  of  him 
to  close  the  bam  door  after  the  horse  has 
been  stolen.  How  reassuring  to  know  he 
really  did  not  mean  it  after  all.  fellows. 
Gee  whiz.  What  is  a  few  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  stock  betwewi  a  judge  deciding 
a  case  and  the  compwiny  involved  in  the 
litigation,  after  all?  Are  you  boys  not  be- 
ing very  petty?  Is  it  not  all  sour  grapes? 

Correct  me  if  I  have  the  facts  wrong, 
but  did  not  a  group  of  holier-than-thou 
guardians  of  public  morality  drive  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  off  the  bench 
because  he  engaged  in  practices  regarded 
as  questionable  in  light  of  the  position 
he  held?  Now  let  me  see.  What  was  his 
name  again?  Portas.  I  believe,  it  was. 
What  Justice  Fortas  did  was  inexcusable. 
He  desen'ed  his  fate.  What  Judge 
Haynsworth  is  revealed  to  have  done  is 
just  as  inexcusable.  Fortas  did  not  hold 
stock  in  a  company  involved  in  a  case  be- 
fore him  at  all.  I  believe  he  was  involved 
with  accepting  lecture  funds  from  a 
foundation  controlled  by  a  man  con- 
victed of  several  crimes  who  was  serving 
time  in  prison.  The  funds  were  returned, 
if  I  have  my  facts  correct.  He  rendered 
no  decision  involving  the  Foundation  it- 
self. He  kept  no  money.  But  perhaps  a 


different  standard  applies  to  the  good 
judge  from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Hajois- 
worth. 

Where  are  all  those  defenders  of  the 
flag,  American  womanhood,  justice  and 
loganberrj-  pie?  Where  are  those  noble 
stentorian  voices  which  were  raised 
against  sin,  immorality  and  misbehavior 
on  the  bench?  Where  are  those  outraged 
champions  of  virtue  who  would  perish  for 
principles  of  American  justice? 

Why  I  do  believe  they  are  defending 
Judge  Haynsworth.  he  who  "regrets" 
purchasing  stock  in  a  company  Involved 
in  a  case  he  sat  in  judgment  on.  They 
are  hymning  him  to  the  skies  as  a  com- 
bination of  Moses,  John  the  Baptist. 
Blackstone.  and  John  Marshall,  none  of 
whom  owned  stock  in  a  major  interest 
they  were  pressmg  judgment  on.  if  I  re- 
member my  history. 

Suddenly  there  is  a  standard  for  Jus- 
tice Fonas  and  a  different  one  for  Judge 
Haynsworth.  Fortas  was  black  as  sin  and 
Haynsworth  is  white  and  pure  as  driven 
snow.  Fortas  is  a  fallen  angel  and  Hayns- 
worth the  rising  cherub. 

Whose  transgression  is  the  greatci-  of 
the  two?  Does  it  make  any  difference? 
Has  there  not  been  ample  proof  that  the 
skirts  of  the  good  judge  from  South 
Carolina  are  more  than  a  little  tarnished 
and  soiled?  Now  is  the  time  for  those 
champions  of  truth  and  American  virtue 
to  come  sailing  into  view  in  defense  of 
the  American  judiciary,  which  they  have 
done  .so  much  to  bring  into  disrepute 
over  the  years.  Where  are  the  violent 
shouts  we  heard  during  the  Fortas  hear- 
ings of  "Caesar's  wife  must  be  above  sus- 
picion?" I  listen  for  their  outraged  cries 
against  such  acts  m  vain.  I  strain  an 
ear  in  their  direction,  hoping  for  a  signal 
from  them  which  will  signify  to  me.  lost 
and  groaning  in  ignorance,  that  Ameri- 
can justice,  virtue,  and  morality  are  yet 
alive  and  kicking. 

Alas,  there  is  no  sound,  and  evidence  of 
Judge  Haynsworth  s  fascinating  and 
voluminous  financial  dealings  grow 
daily.  Now  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  a 
bit.  Should  the  good  judge  not  set  a  real 
example  and  disquaUfy  himself  from  the 
Supreme  Bench  as  he  failed  to  do  on  the 
case  in  question?  Why  does  he  not  with- 
draw and  allow  we  imenlightened 
heathens  to  be  judicially  ruled  over  by 
some  other  judge,  perhaps  one  with  a 
better  memory? 

Now  I  am  certainly  not  one  to  question 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Yet 
perhaps  it  might  be  exceedingly  wise  of 
him  to  gaze  a  little  deeper  into  a  man's 
financial  wheelings  and  dealings  before 
he  embraces  and  appoints  him  to  high 
office  on  the  basis  of  ideology.  How  en- 
lightening it  is  to  note  that  questionable 
behavior  on  the  bench  is  not  the  mo- 
nopoly of  liberal  democrats. 


NIXON  ADMINISTRATION'S  RE- 
SPONSIBLE  AND  CONSTRUCTIVE 
ATTITUDE  TOWARD  FARM  POL- 
ICY PLANNING 

(Mrs.  MAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,   the  Nixon 
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administration's  responsible  and  con- 
structive attitude  toward  farm  policy 
planning  will  be  an  important  factor  in 
the  devel(H>ment  of  a  good  farm  bill  in 
the  Congress  during  the  coming  weeks. 
Agriculture  Secretary  Hardin's  presen- 
tation before  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  this  morning  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriuclture  will  make  every  ef- 
fort to  cooperate  on  a  nonpartisan  basis 
with  the  Congress  in  designing  equitable, 
effective  farm  legislation.  I  was  glad  to 
hear  the  Secretary  again  stress  the  need 
for  a  imited  effort  to  find  a  common 
ground  of  agreement  on  basic  U.S.  farm 
policy. 

Several  different  farm  bills  have  al- 
ready been  Introduced  in  the  Congress 
and  it  was  clear  to  all  of  us  in  the  com- 
mittee this  morning  that  the  adminis- 
tration's legislative  suggestions  were 
presented  as  additional  alternatives  to 
be  explored,  rather  than  as  neatly  pack- 
aged solutioias  waiting  to  be  stamped 
with  approval. 

-     Secretary    Hardin   advised   our   com- 
mittee of  the  administration's  farm  pro- 
gram objectives — increased  income  more 
decisionmaking   to   farmers,   and   lower 
Government  costs — and  he  emphasized 
the  importance  of  maintaining  export 
markets  for  our  farm  commodities.  He 
outlined  two  new  alternative  commodity 
program  approaches  designed  to  achieve 
these  objectives,  and  described  three  re- 
source  adjustment   programs   to   shift 
land  permanently  from  cropland  to  other 
uses  and  reduce  the  need  for  commodity 
programs  in  the  long  run.  He  stressed  the 
need  for  caution  in  this  approach,  how- 
ever, and  rightly  so.  The  Secretarv-  also 
pointed  to  the  need  for  separating'  com- 
modity   programs    from    programs    for 
people,  and  outlined  ways  in  which  low- 
income  rural  residents  can  be  assisted 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  administration 
should  be  commended  for  the  excellent 
attitude  revealed  in  the  Secretarj-'s  testi- 
mony this  morning,  and  I  trust  that  our 
committee  and  the  Congress  will  share 
this  attitude.  At  this  point  I  should  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  the  statement  presented  by 
Secretary  Hardin  : 

Statement  of  Hon.  CLuroaD  M.  Hardin, 
Secretary  op  Agriculture 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: The  charge  given  to  me  bv  President 
Nixon  Is  to  represent  the  farmers  of  this 
country  in  the  councils  of  government  It  is 
In  that  role  that  I  appear  before  vou  and  I 
am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Present  farm  legislation  expires  after  the 
:970  crop.  Unless  new  legislation  is  passed 
before  then  we  would  fall  back  to  laws  passed 
before  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  was  writ- 
ten. In  that  situation  we  would  be  forced  to 
proclaim  a  marketing  quota  for  wheat,  sub- 
ject to  a  producer  referendum.  We  would  go 
back  to  a  high  loan  for  cotton,  rtmnlng  much 
of  the  crop  into  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  There  would  be  no  diversion 
program  for  feed  grains  and  a  loan  level  for 
Which  all  corn  would  be  eligible.  At  the  loan 
rate,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
would  acquire  a  very  large  inventory.  Net 
farm  income,  we  estimate,  would  decrease  by 
approximately  a  billion  dollars  below  1969 
levels. 

It  is  therefore  my  earnest  desire  to  assist 
In  the  passage  of  good  new  legislation.  And 


I  am  aware,  as  you  are,  that  if  new  legisla- 
tion Is  to  be  passed  It  must  be  acceptable  to 
a  majority  of  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives. 

Our  purpose  is  to  work  toward  farm  pro- 
grams that  will  increase  farm  Incomes  and 
reduce  government  coet.  The  most  promis- 
ing way  of  achieving  these  two  objectives,  we 
think,  is  to  help  bring  about  better  overall 
resource  adjustment,  and  within  that  setting, 
give  farmers  a  wider  range  of  decision-mak- 
ing. The  suggestions-  we  have  to  offer  are  of 
this  type. 

In  preparing  for  this  presentation  we  have 
triad  to  be  aa  thorough  as  possible.  We  have 
had  a  series  of  very  helpful  meetings  with 
thU  Committee.  We  have  had  listening  con- 
ferences at  Lincoln,  Pullman,  Fresno,  Athens 
and  College  Station.  We  have  consulted  with 
farmers  and  farm  organizations.  We  have  had 
a  task  force  at  work  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  almost  from  the  time  I  took 
office  We  have  conferred  with  the  leading 
farm  policy  men  from  the  Land  Grant  Col- 
leges. We  have  reviewed  our  Judgments  with- 
in the  Executive  Branch  and  with  the  legis- 
lative leaders.  Naturally,  the  counsel  given 
us  was  varied.  What  we  have  to  say  to  this 
Committee  obviously  is  not  derived  from  any 
single  source.  After  listening  to  all  who 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  it  Is  clear  to  us  that  farmers  want  help 
to  bring  their  Incomes  up  to  the  level  of  the 
national  average  and  that  they  want  a  bigger 
say  In  decision-making  on  their  own  farms 

This  surely  is  a  time  when  farmers  and 
farm  groups,  acting  through  their  enlight- 
ened self-interest,  must  find  as  much  com- 
mon  ground   as  possible.   I  agree   with   the 
statement    made    by    Chairman    Poage    last 
week  in  Texas  to  the  effect  that,  by  them- 
selves neither  this  committee,  nor  the  Ad- 
ministration, nor  the  Republicans,  nor  the 
Democrats,  could  pass  a  farm  bill.  We  shall 
have  to  concentrate  on  the  things  that  unite 
us  if  we  are  to  rally  the  needed  strength   It 
Is  In  that  spirit  and  in  that  framework  that 
my  colleagues  and  I  desire  to  work  with  you 
The  most  persistent  characteristic  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  during  these  past  years  has 
been  the  ability  of  American  farmers  to  pro- 
duce In  excess  of  our  markets,  both  foreign 
and  domestic.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  what- 
ever series  of  programs  we  ultlmatelv  decide 
upon  must  provide  the  restraints  on  "produc- 
tion that  wUl   permit  satisfactory   levels  of 
prtce  and  income  and  will  neither  inhibit  the 
growth   of   markets   nor   place  needless   ob- 
stacles in   the  way  of  efficient  farm  opera- 
tion. While  there  is  clear  need  for  sizeable 
programs  to  restrict  output  of  American  farm 
products,  we  must  avoid  giving  our  overseas 
competition  the  idea  that  thev  can  expand 
their   production    without    llm'it    while    the 
United   States  carries,   by  itself,   the  whole 
burden  of  acreage  limitation.  We  must  not 
concede  the  level  market  growth  to  our  com- 
petition. 

I  do  not  need  to  emphasize  to  this  Com- 
mittee that  problems  we  deal  with  are  com- 
plicated and  that  their  solutions  have  re- 
sisted the  best  efforts  of  competent  minds  for 
many  years.  Because  they  are  so  complicated 
and  because  it  is  so  important  that  we  find 
workable  and  constructive  solutions.  I  rec- 
ommend that  we  examine  Jointly  and  in 
depth  the  options  that  are  available.  This 
Committee  represents,  altogether,  several 
hundred  years  of  combined  experience  In 
agricultural  matters.  This  is  a  resource  that 
shoiOd  be  fully  used.  Proceeding  in  this  fash- 
Ion  will  give  all  of  us  more  time  for  com- 
prehensive analysis  and  also  provide  greater 
opportunity  for  response  from  farm  organiza- 
tions, commodity  and  producer  groups. 

My  presentation  is  in  several  sections. 
The  first  section  relates  to  legislation  for  cer- 
tain major  commodities.  The  second  section 
Is  concerned  with  general  cropland  retire- 
ment. I  then  take  up  a  variety  of  subjects, 
including  a  brief  statement  on  limitations 
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on  payments.  Finally,  there  is  an  appendix 
with  illustrative  material  on  how  the  various 
alternative  programs  would  operate  on  tVDl- 
cal  farms.  ' 

programs     for     the     major     COMMOOrriES 

Programs  for  wheat,  cotton  and  feed  grains 
are  the  ones  that  affect  most  farmers  and 
set  the  patterns  for  other  commodity  pro- 
grams.  Therefore  they   are  considered  flr-^f 
You  already  have  before  vou  a  number  of 
proposals  offered  by  the  farm  orgamzations 
I  outline  for  you  two  additional  approaches 
either    of    which    could    divert    a    sufficient 
amount  of  land  and  serve  to  sustain  farm  In- 
come.  They  differ   chiefly  in   the  degree  of 
freedom  they  would  give  to  farm  operators. 
1.  A  "set-aside"  program 
A  "set-aside"  program  visualizes  a  domes- 
tic allotment  for  cotton  and  wheat  and    in 
addition,  a  national  feed  grain  base.  The  feed 
grain  base  would  be  similar  to  the  present 
one.    Price  support   loans   would   be  offered 
participating   producers   who   would    be  re- 
quired to  "set-aside"  a  crop  acreage  equiva- 
lent  to   perhaps   75   to    100   percent   of   the 
domestic  cotton  or  wheat  allotment  and  30 
to  50  percent  of  the  feed  grain  base.  No  con- 
straints on  acreage  or  production  would  ap- 
ply to  any  crop  except  the  set-aside  acreage 
which  would  be  In  addition  to  the  normal 
conserving    base.    Loan    levels    would    be   set 
(1)  at  a  figure  intended  to  encourage  expons 
generally  without  subsidy,  and  (2)   at  levels 
that  are  Intended  to  briiig  forth  a  desirable 
•mix"  of  the  different  crops.  Loans  would  be 
available  for  the  total  output  of  participants 
The  program  would  be  voluntary;   a  farmer 
who  »-lshed  to  stay  out  of  the  program  would 
be  free  to  do  so.  He  would  be  subject  to  no 
restrictions,  would  receive  no  payments  and 
would  not  be  eligible  for  a  loan.  Marketing 
quotas  for  these  commodities  would  be  elimi- 
nated.    Under    anticipated    conditions,    the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would  acquire 
no  new  stocks. 

Income  support  payments  would  be  mnde 
to  cotton  and  wheat  producers  on  the  nor- 
mal production  of  their  domestic  allotment 
acreage  and  to  feed  grain  producers  on  tiie 
normal  production  of  half  of  their  feed  grain 
base.  Rates  of  payment  could  vary  over  time 
and  would  affect  the  number  of  participants 
and  thus  the  acreage  in  the  set-aside. 

The  set-aside  program  encourages  some 
diversion  of  cropland  on  all  participating 
farms  and  pays  for  it  through  the  commod- 
ity payments.  It  would  retain,  in  part,  pres- 
ent constraints  on  Inter-area  shifts  in  pro- 
duction. 

Chief  determinations  to  be  made  with  this 
approach  would  be  the  acreage  computed  for 
the  domestic  allotment,  the  size  of  the  cov- 
emment  payment,  the  amount  of  land  t-j  be 
diverted  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  the 
payment,  and  the  level  of  the  loan.  Under 
this  program,  the  allotment  would  serve  cniv 
as  the  basis  for  calculating  the  size  of  the 
payment  and  the  amount  of  land  to  be  di- 
verted. After  a  farmer  had  diverted  the  nee- 
essar>'  number  of  acres  he  would  have  full 
freedom  to  use  the  remainder  of  his  tilled 
land  in  any  way  he  wished.  Thus  there  would 
be  opportunity  to  use  the  land  in  an  efficient 
manner.  Farmers  would  decide  on  the  acre- 
age planted  to  cotton,  wheat  and  feed  grams 
in  much  the  same  fashion  as  they  now  do 
for  the  majority  of  the  other  crops. 

The  program  could  be  used  to  generate 
various  levels  of  farm  income.  A  one-cent 
per  pound  change  in  the  cotton  pavment.  for 
example,  would  make  a  difference"  of  about 
$45  million  in  the  income  of  cotton  produc- 
ers. For  wheat,  a  one-cent  change  per  bushel 
in  the  value  of  the  certificate  would  mean 
about  $5  million.  For  feed  grain,  changes  in 
the  amount  paid  for  diverting  acreage  could 
affect  farm  incomes. 

The  program  as  outlined  here  will  need  to 
be  described  In  much  greater  details.  This  we 
will  be  pleased  to  do  at  another  meeting. 
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The  appendix  indicates,  for  representative 
farms,  how  the  program  might  operate. 

2.   A   domestic  allotment  and  diversion 
program 

Another  possible  approach  is  a  "domestic 
allotment"  program.  This  also  grants  some- 
what more  freedom  to  farmers  than  they 
presently  have. 

As  in  the  "set-aside",  there  would  be  an 
an  acreage  allotted  to  each  wheat  and  cot- 
ton producer,  equal  to  his  computed  share  of 
the  domestic  market.  On  this  allotment  he 
would  receive  payments.  There  would  be  no 
diversion  required  for  cotton  or  wheat. 

Feed  grains  and  wheat  would  be  aggre- 
gated into  a  total  grain  base.  There  would  be 
no  domestic  allotment  for  feed  grain.  There 
would  be  diversion  payments  to  take  the  de- 
sired amount  of  land  out  of  feed  grains. 
A  price-stabilizing  loan  would  be  available 
for  participants.  Grain  producers  would  be 
eligible  for  loans  if  they  produced  within 
their  total  allotment. 

As  in  the  "set-aside",  this  program  dis- 
penses with  marketing  quotas.  Wheat  and 
cotton  growers,  of  whom  no  diversion  would 
be  required,  could  plant  whatever  they 
wished  on  their  tilled  acreage  Feed  grain 
growers  who  chose  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram would  be  required  to  limit  their  plant- 
ings of  feed  grains  to  an  acreage  equivalent 
to  their  base  minus  the  feed  grain  acreage 
diverted.  Substitution  between  feed  grains. 
Including  wheat  for  feed,  would  be  allowed. 
Ordinarily,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion would  not  expect  to  acquire  stocks. 

The  construction  of  such  a  program  offers 
several  features  that  can  affect  the  level  of 
farm  income,  the  amount  of  Treasury  cost, 
and  the  volume  and  price  of  farm  products. 
Chief  among  these  are :  ( 1 )  the  rate  of  pay- 
ment on  the  domestic  allotment  for  cotton, 
(2>  the  rate  of  payment  on  the  domestic 
allotment  for  wheat,  1 3 )  the  level  of  the  loan 
for  feed  grains,  and  (4)  the  rate  of  payment 
for  diversion  of  grain  baie  and  the  acreage 
diverted. 

The  domestic  allotment  approach  differs 
from  the  "set-aside"  in  that  1*.  requires  no 
diversion  for  cotton  or  wheat.  For  the  feed 
grains  the  chief  difference  is  that  in  the  do- 
mestic allotment  plan  the  wheat  base  and 
the  feed  grain  base  are  added  together  to  give 
the  new  grain  base 

This  program  also  will  need  to  be  devel- 
oped in  greater  detail.  We  will  be  happy  to 
work  with  you  on  it. 

The  appendix  shows  how  this  program 
might  operate  on  representative  farms. 

CLASS  I  BASE  PLAN  FOR  DAIRY 

One  feature  of  the  Act  of  1965.  as  extended, 
is  authority  to  provide  Class  I  bases  for  fluid 
milk.  This  authority  is  scheduled  to  expire 
with  the  Act.  If  the  Class  I  Base  Plan  now 
In  effect  In  Puget  Sound  Is  *o  continue,  leg- 
islation must  be  enacted.  It  would  be  good  to 
treat  this  matter  separately  and  early;  If 
changes  are  contemplated  it  will  take  some 
months  to  prepare  for  a  new  Marketing  Or- 
der and  get  it  adopted. 

Present  legislation  should  be  amended  so 
as  to  provide  easier  entry  for  new  producers. 
Precaution  should  be  taken  so  that  bases, 
while  transferable,  would  not  take  on  unrea- 
.sonable  value  and  therefore  add  excessively 
to  the  cost  of  producing  milk 

The  Department  has  a  draft  bill  that  we 
think  would  accomplish  these  changes.  We 
W1U  be  glad  to  work  with  you  on  It. 

OTHER   PROGRAMS 

Certain  other  features  of  present  legisla- 
tion are  scheduled  to  expire.  Among  these  are 
programs  for:  wool;  the  Cropland  Adjust- 
ment Program:  leading  of  tobacco  acreage; 
and  the  sale,  lease  and  transfer  of  peanut 
acreage.  Public  Law  480  will  expire  on  De- 
cember 31,  1970.  and  the  Sugar  Act  a  year 
later.  After  some  pattern  has  been  set  for 


cotton,  wheat  and  feed  grains  we  must  give 
close  attention  to  these  other  programs. 

PAYMENT    LIMITATIONS 

There  are  many  arguments  for  and  against 
payment  limitations.  On  one  hand,  the  con- 
tention is  made  by  typical  family  farm  op- 
erators that  unlimited  payments  favor  the 
large-scale  corporate-t>-pe  farms.  The  small 
growers  say  that  they  are  willing  to  meet  the 
competition  of  the  big  units  on  ordinary 
terms  but  that  the  large  payments  constitute 
a  special  advantage. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  legitimate 
concern  regarding  payment  limitations.  It 
is  the  fear  that  payments  might  be  limited, 
first  to  $20,000,  then  to  $10,000,  then  to 
$5,000.  to  $3,000  or  even  less.  Payment  limits 
that  are  too  low  would  force  big  operators 
to  go  outside  the  program,  would  break  effi- 
cient farms  down  Into  a  number  of  less  efB- 
clent  units,  would  Impose  excessive  acreage 
cuts  on  the  small  farms,  and  with  a  given 
target  for  acreage  reduction,  would  Increase 
costs  rather  than  reduce  them 

We  have  testified  already  that  we  believe 
it  is  possible  to  design  sound  farm  programs 
that  provide  for  some  payment  limitation. 
As  I  have  said  before,  a  simple  amendment 
to  the  appropriations  bill  will  not  suffice.  The 
Department  is  ready  to  work  with  the  legis- 
lative committees  on  basic  changes  in  the 
legislation.  The  alternative  proposals  I  have 
laid  before  you  are  Intended  to  be  workable 
with  a  reasonable  kind  of  jjayment  limit. 

RESOURCE    ADJfSTMENT    PROGRAMS 

Annual  programs  of  the  type  I  have  been 
describing  are  needed  to  balance  up  our  over- 
expanded  agriculture  and  to  protect  current 
farm  income.  But  they  offer  little  oppor- 
tunity for  shifting  unneeded  cropland  into 
uses  for  which  there  are  growing  require- 
ments: timber,  grazing,  recreation,  the  prop- 
agation of  wildlife,  and  other  non-farming 
uses  related  to  an  urban  society. 

To  shift  land  permanently  from  cropland 
to  these  other  uses  would  be  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  redressing  our  agricultural  im- 
balance and  would  reduce  the  need  for  com- 
modity programs. 

But  sound  counsel  bids  caution.  Too  rapid 
a  rate  of  long-term  land  retirement  would 
depopulate  the  rural  areas  An  excessively 
large  program  would  attract  new  land  into 
production.  Acres  put  to  grazing  could  un- 
balance the  cattle  industry.  It  is  best  to  pro- 
ceed cautiously,  learning  as  we  go. 

Resource  adjustment  programs  should  be 
viewed  not  merely  as  a  way  of  balancing  our 
agricultural  production  but  also  as  a  way  of 
facilitating  human  adjustment  and  meeting 
the  space  needs  of  our  increasing  popula- 
tion, using  the  attractive  environment  of 
town  and  country. 

The  three  resource  adjustment  programs 
that  I  next  outline  are  not  alternatives  to 
one  another;  they  could  be  used  together. 
And  they  should  be  used  in  connection  with 
nne  of  the  commodity  programs  previously 
discussed. 

1.  Cropland  conversion 
The  Cropland  Conversion  law  was  put  on 
the  books  In  1962.  It  was  intended  to  get 
cropland  converted  to  non-crop  income- 
producing  purposes  on  a  contract  basis.  It 
was  written  as  a  pilot  program,  limited  to 
$10  million  a  year  The  program  has  not  been 
used  for  some  time.  It  should  be  funded  and 
activated,  providing  needed  experience  for 
pos.sible  later  expansion. 

2.  Living  space 
Land  with  a  cropping  history  could  be  pur- 
chased by  States  and  units  of  local  govern- 
ment for  parks,  alrpwrts,  and  the  like.  Costs 
could  be  shared.  Thus  land  could  be  shifted 
from  crop  use,  for  which  it  is  not  needed,  to 
other  non-crop  uses  that  are  in  growing 
demand. 


Because  of  the  limited  number  of  acres 
likely  to  be  needed  for  these  purposes,  per- 
haps not  more  than  half  a  million  acres  over 
a  ten-year  perod,  the  program  would  be 
primarily  in  the  service  of  cltv  people.  It 
would  have  relatively  little  effect  on  the 
supply  of  farm  products.  Nevertheleae,  It 
would  be  strongly  in  the  Interest  of  the 
larger  public. 

A  small  program  of  this  kind,  known  as 
Greenspan,  was  operated  briefly  a  few  years 
ago  as  part  of  the  Cropland  Adjustment 
Program.  Under  this  program  Bome  7.000 
acres  of  cropland  were  purchased.  The  share 
of  the  cost  accruing  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  about  25  percent  of  the  purchase 
prtce.  The  program  was  well  received.  It  was 
terminated,  without  adverse  appraisal,  when 
the  parent  Act  went  unfunded. 

3.  Easement  program' 
.\  new  tool  should  be  fashioned  for  con- 
verting whole  farms,  permanently,  on  a  vol- 
untary basis,  from  cropping  to  other  uses. 
The  Instrument  appropriate  for  this  pur- 
pose is  an  easement,  the  sale  of  cropping 
rights  to  the  Government.  Title  would 
remain  with  the  farmer,  who  could  continue 
to  live  on  his  land  and  use  it  for  anything 
other  than  crop  production. 

The  easement  approach  has  never  been 
used  for  this  purpose.  Thus  we  are  unable  to 
Judge  its  cost,  Itfi  effectiveness,  or  Its  public 
acceptance.  We  therefore  propose  a  pilot 
program. 

The  total  annual  cost  of  the  three  resource 
adjustment  programs  would  be  about  $100 
million.  About  3  or  4  million  acres  would  be 
retired  annually  imtll  accumulated  ex- 
perience permitted  appraisal. 

PROGRAMS  FOR  RfRAL  PEOPLE 

Throughout  the  years,  a  major  effort  has 
been  to  try  to  adapt  commodity  programs  to 
the  needs  of  farmers  on  small,  inefficient 
units.  Despite  strong  attempts  to  make  this 
adaptation,  the  desired  result  has  never  been 
achieved. 

Now,  however,  a  new  approach  has  been 
made.  The  President  has  proposed  a  Family 
Assistance  Program  for  those  who.  though 
employed,  have  Inadequate  Incomes. 

The  application  of  this  program  to  farm 
people  will  require  the  answering  of  many 
difficult  questions.  How  can  the  program  be 
adapated  to  the  self-employed?  Are  there  to 
be  limitations  on  asset  holdings? 

We  have  made  some  tentative  Judgments 
regarding  these  and  other  questions.  Our 
best  estimate  Is  that  perhaps  400,000  farm 
operator  families  might  be  eligible  for  the 
program.  These  families  might  receive  an 
average  of  perhaps  $1,000  annually,  totaling 
about  $400  million. 

The  Rtiral  Development  Program  of  the 
Department  Is  being  reorganized  A  Presi- 
dentially-appointed Task  Force  Is  at  work 
on  the  problem.  I  invite  the  strong  support 
of  this  Committee  for  the  changes  and  the 
expansion  of  the  Rural  Development  Pro- 
gram that  we  will  from,  time  to  time  lay 
before  you. 

Other  Departments  have  resources  to  at- 
tack rural  problems  related  to  low  Income. 
Among  these  Departments  are  Health.  Eklu- 
catlon  and  Welfare,  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, Labor,  and  Commerce.  The  work 
of  all  of  these  Departments  can  be  expanded, 
coordinated,  and  focused  on  the  problems  of 
people  In  rural  areas. 

The  point  of  all  of  this  Is  that  we  should 
separate  the  commodity  problems  from  the 
people  problems,  and  attack  them  both,  with 
tools  appropriate  to  each.  This  we  are  begin- 
ning to  do.  The  primary  focus  of  this  Com- 
mittee has  long  been  the  commodity  prob- 
lems. These  can  be  more  appropriately  fash- 
ioned If  they  are  relieved  of  trying  to  meet 
a  need  for  which  they  cannot  be  well  fash- 
ioned. 
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We  hear  much  about  three  problems:  our 
excess  crop  production  capacity,  the  popula- 
tion decline  in  the  rural  areas,  and  what  we 
call  the  urban  problen..  We  are  coming  to  see 
that  these  are  In  part  three  results  of  the 
same  force,  which  is  the  technological  revo- 
lution In  agriculture.  Rural  Development  at- 
taclcs  all  three  of  these  problems.  By  supply- 
ing off-farm  employment  opportunities  in 
the  rural  areas  it  provides  an  alternative  for 
boxed-ln  farmers.  It  helps  hold  In  the  rural 
areas  the  people  who  prefer  to  live  there  and 
It  reduces  the  urban  crush. 

TIMINO 

The  Congress  last  year  extended  existing 
farm  legislation  to  December  31,  1970,  in 
order  to  give  time  for  a  new  administration 
and  a  new  Congress  to  study  alternative  so- 
lutions. We  would  be  well  advised  to  use  that 
time,  as  this  Committee  has  chosen  to  do. 

LegUlatlon  is  needed  prior  to  the  time 
when  farmers,  particularly  growers  of  winter 
wheat,  must  make  plans  for  the  1971  crop 
year  It  is  Important  that  we  be  thorough  In 
our  deliberations,  but  also  that  we  move  with 
some  dispatch. 

You  and  I  and  the  farm  organizations  face 
a  problem  together — the  task  of  fashioning 
sound  farm  legislation  of  such  a  character 
and  such  a  cost  that  it  will  win  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress.  If  we  can  do  that,  we 
will  perform  a  real  service  for  our  farm  jjeo- 
ple  and  the  Nation.  I  pledge  my  full  co- 
operation toward  that  end. 

Appendix 
/.   The  "Set-Aside" 

examples 
A  cotton  farm : 

Total  acreage   i  acres  i 500 

Domestic  allotment  of  cotton   (acres)    100 

Conserving  base  (acres) 125 

Percent   of   domestic   allotment   to   be 
set  aside 75 

The  farmer  would  "set  aside"  75  acres  of 
tilled  land  (lOOA  i75'"  )  )  In  addition  to  the 
125  acres  of  conserving  base 

The  remaining  300  acres  could  then  be 
used  for  any  crop,  or  any  combination  of 
crops.  If  the  farmer  wished  he  could  plant 
it  all  to  cotton. 

There  would  be  a  cotton  loan  at  a  relatively 
low  level,  for  which  all  of  the  farmer's  cotton 
would  be  eligible,  and  a  payment  of  so  much 
a  pound  on  the  normal  yield  on  the  domestic 
allotment. 
A  feed  grain  farm: 

Total  acreage  (acres) 300 

Ff^ed  grain  base   (corn,  sorghum,  bar- 
ley)   (acres) 200 

Conserving  base  (acres) 50 

Percent  of  feed   grain  base  to  be  set 
aside 30 

The  farmer  would  "set-aside"  60  acres 
( 200A  (30^-  ) )  plus  the  50  acres  of  conserving 
base.  On  the  remaining  190  acres  the  farmer 
could  plant  whatever  he  wished. 

The  farmer  would  receive  a  payment  of  so 
much  a  bushel  on  his  normal  yield  as  an 
Inducement  for  entering  the  program.  There 
would  be  a  loan  at  a  relatively  low  level. 
On  cooperating  farms  all  grain  grown  would 
be  eligible  for  the  loan. 

There  would  be  opportunity  to  divert  more 
thnn  the  specified  acres  for  extra  payment. 
A  wheat  farm: 

Total  acreage  (acres) 2,000 

Domestic      allotment      for      wheat 

(acres)     500 

Conserving  base    (acres) 100 

Percent  of  domestic  allotment  to  be 
set  aside iqq 

The  farmer  would  "set  aside"  500  acres  of 
tilled  land  (500A  (1007<,)  )  In  addition  to  the 
100  acres  of  conserving  base.  The  remaining 
1.400  acres  could  be  farmed  as  the  farmer 
wished. 

There  would  be  a  relatively  low  loan  avail- 
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able  for  all  wheat  grown,  and  a  wheat  certif- 
icate of  so  much  a  bushel  on  the  domestic 
allotment. 

For  any  of  the  above  programs,  a  farmer 
could  be  in  the  program  for  one  crop  with- 
out necessarily  being  in  for  others.  He  would 
be  paid  only  for  the  crop  on  which  he  partic- 
ipated. 

//.  Domestic  allotment  and  diversion 

EXAMPLES 

Grain  farm  with  domestic 

wheat  allotment :  Acres 

Cropland    5Q0 

1969  wheat  allotment "  100 

1969  domestic  wheat  allotment... I".     43 

1969   feed  grain   base 200 

Grain  base  under  this  program 300 

Conserving  base 100 

Options:  By  accepting  wheat  payments  the 
fanner  Incurs  the  obligation  either  to  plant 
to  grain  or  idle  an  acreage  equal  to  his 
domestic  wheat  allotment.  (Under  payment 
llmlte  the  obligation  could  be  limited  to 
those  acres  for  which  he  receives  payment.) 
He  would  also  be  required  to  maintain  his 
conserving  base.  No  other  obligation  Is  in- 
curred by  accepting  the  wheat  payment. 

By  electing  to  divert  grain  base  the  farmer 
Incurs  addlOonal  obUgatlon  with  respect  to 
acres  idled  and  planted  to  grain 

The  obligations  under  several  options  are 
outlined  below. 

Option  1 :  Accept  wheat  payment;  no  grain 
base  diversion. 

/;.  Domestic  allotment  and  diversion— Con. 

EXAMPLES 


Cotton  farm  with  grain  base 


Acres 


Grain  base  under  this  program- 
Conserving  base 


Land  use: 


Acres 


Planted  to  grain  and/or  idled  (domes- 
tic   allotment) 43 

Conserving  base ...II""  100 

As    desired '__  357 


Total 


500 


Option   2:    Acceipt  wheat  payment:    divert 
minimum  grain  base. 

Land  use:  ^^^gj 

Planted  to  grain  and/or  Idled 43 

Diverted  grain  base eo 

Any  nongraln  use '_"[  100 

Conserving  base 100 


As  desired 


Total 


197 


500 


(By  electing  to  divert  grain  base  this 
farmer  was  required  to  restrict  total  grain 
acreage  to  grain  base  less  diversion.) 

Option  3:   Accept  wheat  payment;  divert 
maximum  grain  base. 
Land  use:  Acres 

Planted  to  grain  and/or  idled 43 

Diverted  grain  base "~  150 

Any  nongraln  use -.'.11...  lOO 

Conserving  base -IIIII  100 

As  desired '..'..'."  107 

I    Total   "^ 

(As  in  option  2,  required  to  restrict  grain 
acreage  to  base  lees  diversion.  This  feature 
makes  the  diversion  option  less  attractive 
to  those  non-participants  In  feed  grain  pro- 
gram now  exceeding  feed  grain  base.  It  would 
not  be  desirable  to  attract  many  of  the  non- 
partlclpants  in  present  feed  grain  program  to 
diversion  in  this  program  because  of  the 
consequent  Increase  in  soybean  acreage.) 

Option  4:  Refuse  wheat  payment:  divert 
minimum  grain  base.  (This  example  is  also 
Ulustrative  of  farm  with  no  wheat  allot- 
ment.) 

Land  use:  Acres 

Diverted   grain   base 60 

Any  nongraln  use 100 

Conserving  base '_'/_  iqo 

As  desired ""  240 



Total    500 


Cropland 5" 

Domestic  cotton  allotment "  lAf, 

1969  feed  grain  base "l;   Jq^ 

100 

100 

Options:  By  accepting  cotton  payments 
the  farmer  incurs  the  obligation  either  to 
plant  to  cotton  or  idle  an  acreage  equal  to 
his  domestic  allotment.  (Under  payment 
limits  the  obligation  could  be  limited  to  those 
acres  for  which  he  receives  payment  i  He 
would  also  be  required  to  maintain  his  con- 
serving base.  No  other  obll^tlon  Is  incurred 
Option  1 :  Accept  cotton  payment:  no  eraln 
diversion. 

Land  use:  ^^^^^ 

Planted  to  cotton  and 'or  Idled 100 

100 

300 

Option  2:  Accept  cotton  payment;  divert 
maximum  grain  base. 

Land  use:  ^^^^j 

Planted  to  cotton  and  or  idled  .  100 

Diverted  grain  base 

Any   non-grain   use 

Conserving  base ~ 

Use  as  desired 


Conserving  base. 
Uae  as  desired. 


50 
200 
100 

50 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Watson  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  September  25  and 
balance  of  week,  on  account  of  official 
business  as  a  member  of  the  Hoa'^e 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  conducting 
hearings  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Daddario.  for  Wednesday.  Septem- 
ber 24  through  Friday,  October  3  on 
account  of  official  business 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to 

Mr.  Button  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
CoLUNs),  for  1  hour  on  October  15  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter, 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
qutet  of  Mr.  Patten),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  todav 
Mr.  Flood,  for  15  minutes,  today 
Mr  SncES.  for  15  minutes,  on  Septem- 
ber 30. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  :o 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Reifel  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Saylor)  to  extend  hla  remarks  prior  to 
passage  of  S.  574. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Collins)  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoNTE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Scitwencel. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pelly. 


Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  MiZE. 

Mr.  Devine. 

Mrs.  DwYER. 

Mr.  Meskill  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hall  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HoGAN. 

Mr.  CRABtER. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

iThe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  (jonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  Biaggi. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MncvA  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Boggs. 

Mr.  Montgomery 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Philbin  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Obey  in  three  instances. 

-Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  in  four  in- 
.•^tances. 

Mr.  TUNNEY. 
Mr.  FlOSENTH.AL. 

Mr.  Stokes. 


SENATE  BILLS   REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

.S  55.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leonard  N. 
Rogers.  John  P.  Corcoran,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
(Ethel  J.)  Pensinger,  Marlon  M.  Lee,  and 
Arthur  N.  Lee:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

S  858.  .\n  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  with  respect  to 
wheat:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

S.  2864.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend  laws 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  development, 
and  for  other  purpose;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
■he  following  title: 

£  1888.  An  act  to  change  the  composition 
"jf  tjie  Commission  for  Extension  of  the  US 
Capitol. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr    PATTEN.    Mr.   Speaker.   I   move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
at  4  o'clock  and  48  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, September  25,   1969,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 

communications   were   taken   from   the 

-peaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 


1173.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil 
Defense,  Department  of  the  Army,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  Federal  contrtbutlons. 
equipment  and  facilities,  for  the  quarter 
ended  June  30,  196G,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  201(1)  of  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1960,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1174.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil 
Defense,  Department  of  the  Army,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  Federal  contributions, 
personnel  and  administration,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1969,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  205  of  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1175.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  ,the  administration  of  sugar  market- 
ing quotas  established  by  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948.  as  amended.  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service.  Department 
of  Agriculture:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1176.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  In  the  Com- 
mission as  of  August  31,  1969.  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  5(e)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

1177.  A  letter  from  the  Secretarv  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  propbsed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  6  of  title  35  United 
States  Code.  Patentfi,"  to  authortze  domestic 
and  international  studies  and  programs  re- 
lating to  patents  and  trademarks;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1178.  A  letter  from  the  Secretarv  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  o'f  proposed 
legislation  to  enact  title  49  United  States 
Code,  'Transportation";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration House  Concurrent  Resolution  368 
Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  of  copies  of  the  eulogies  on  Dwlght 
David  Elsenhower;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-512).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  338. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing as  a  House  document  of  hearings  on 
science  and  Strategies  for  National  Security 
In  the  1970's  by  the  Subcommittee  en  Na- 
tional Security  Policy  and  Scientific  Devel- 
opments, and  of  additional  copies  thereof: 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-513)' 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DENT:  Conunlttee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  368  Resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  Captive  Nations  Week  proclamations 
and  pertinent  material;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  91-514) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  485  Resolution 
authorizing  reprinting  of  '•Centralization  of 
Federal  Science  Activities":  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  91-515).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration H.R.  10481.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act 
cf  March  2.  1931.  to  provide  that  certain 
proceedings  of  the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States.  Inc  .  shall  be 
printed  as  a  House  document,  and  for  other 
purposes:  without  amendment  (Rept  No. 
91-516)    Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.   GARMATZ:    Committee   on  Merchant 


Marine  and  Fisheries  H.R.  210.  A  bill  to 
eliminate  requirements  for  disclosure  of  con- 
struction details  on  passenger  vessels  meeting 
prescribed  safety  standards;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  91-517).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the  State 
of  the  Union 

Mr.  OARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  H.R.  12605,  A  bill  to 
amend  section  613  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  as  amended:  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  91-518).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM 

H.R.  13968.  A  bill  to  amend  section  521  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  exclude  from 
consideration  as  Income,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  eligibility  for  pension,  all  pay- 
ments of  any  kind  or  from  anv  source,  In- 
cluding salary.  reUrement  or  annuity  pay- 
ments, endowments  or  similar  income  which 
a  veteran  receives  or  is  entitled  to  receive 
after  attaining  age  72:  t-o  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    EDWARDS    of    Alabama    (for 
himself  and   Mr    Montgomery); 

H.R.  13969  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clavton  Act 
by  making  section  3  of  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act,  with  amendments,  a  part  of  the  Clayton 
Act,  in  order  to  provide  for  governmental  and 
private  civil  proceedings  for  violations  cf 
section  3  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act-  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  OUDE : 

H.R.  13970.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  add  to  such  act 
a  new  title  dealing  especlallv  with  kidnev 
disease  and  kidney-related  dlseaies-  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foi-elen  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr    HAMILTON   (for  himself.  Mr. 

CowGEH.  Mr.  ZiON.  and  Mr,  Sntdeh)  ■ 

H  R,  13971    A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 

Congress  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  Interstate 

Park    Compact:    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr  HELSTOSKI:  ' 

H.R.  13972,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  increases  in  benefits 
under  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  dLsabllltv 
Insurance  programs,  to  provide  health  in- 
surance benefits  for  the  disabled,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs 
and  Means, 

By  Mr   HENDERSON  (for  himself   Mr 
Dttlski.  Mr    Olsen.  Mr    Dakiels  of 
New   Jersev.    Mr    Nnc.    Mr    Han-let. 
Mr  WnrrE.  Mr  Br.asco.  Mr  Tiepnan. 
Mr.  CoRBETT.  Mr.  Cttkntncham.  Mr' 
Debwinski,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  BrrroN    Mr.  Lpkens 
and  Mr.  Hog.^n)  : 
H  R.  13973.  A  bill  to  provide  mall  recipients 
with  the  option  not  to  receive  through  the 
mail    unsoUclted    and    potentlallv    offensive 
sejcual  materials,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the    Committee    on    Poet    Office    and    Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr   JACOBS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hastings)  : 
H  R.  13974   A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191  of  title  5.  United  States  Code   to 
law    enforcement    ofBcers    and    firemen    not 
employed    by    the    United    States    who    are 
killed  or  totally  disabled  In  the  line  of  duty 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  PELLY: 
H.R,  13976.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  International  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Commltt'e  on  Wavs  and  Means 
By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  • 
H.R,  13976.  A   bill   to  provide  for  support 
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by  the  Teacher  Corps  of  programs  In  which 
volunteers  serve  as  part-time  tutors  or  full- 
time  Instructional  assistants;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Jarman,    Mr.    Satterfield. 
Mr.    Kyros,    Mr.    Preter    of    North 
Carolina,    Mr.    Nelsen,    Mr.    Carter, 
Mr.     Skvbttz.     Mr.     Hastings,     Mr. 
Mosher.   Mr.   Downing.    Mr.   Pelly, 
Mr.   Pollock.   Mr    Bob   Wilson,   Mr. 
Hanna,  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr.  Karth.  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Ship- 
ley, Mr.  Keith,  and  Mr.  Hathaway)  : 
H  R.  13977.    A    bill   to   amend    the   Public 
Health   Service   Act    to   provide   for   the   es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Institute  of  Ma- 
rine   Medicine    and    Pharmacology;     to    the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

By  Mr.  SISK  (for  himself,  Mr.  John- 
son of  California,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr. 
McPall,    Mr.    Moss.    Mr.    Teagxte    of 
California,  and  Mr.  Waldie)  : 
H.R.  13978.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended, 
and  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  to 
authorize    marketing    research    and    prorno- 
tlon  projects  including  paid  advertising  for 
-almoDfts;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 
H.R.  13979.  A  bill  to  protect  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  by  prohibiting  the  move- 
ment in  such  commerce  of  horses  which  are 
"sored.  •  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By    Mr.    ABBITT: 
H.R.  13980.   A   bill    to   protect   the   privacy 
of  the  American  home  from  the  Invasion  by 
mall    of    sexually    provocative    material,    to 
prohibit   the  u.se   of   the   U.S.   mails   to   dis- 
seminate material  harmful  to  minors,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Parb- 
STEIN,  Mr.  FsiEDEL.  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Matsunaca,  Mr. 
Olsen,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
Waldie,  Mr.  Zwach,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr, 
CoNYERs,   and  Mrs,   Chisholm)  : 
H.R.  13981.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Inter- 
state   Commerce    Commission    to    prescribe 
minimum  standards   for  railroad  passenger 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BETTS   (for  himself.  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford,  Mr.  Arends,  Mr.  Ander- 
son   of    Illinois,    Mr.    Rhodes,    Mr. 
Cramer,  Mr.  Poff,  Mr  Taft,  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson,  Mr.  Collfer.  Mr.   Broyhill 
of  Virginia,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Bush, 
Mr.     Morton,     and     Mr.     Chamber- 
l.aiN)  : 
H.R.  13982.  A  bill  to  restore  balance  In  the 
Federal   form  of  government  In  the  United 
State-;   to  provide  both  the  encouragement 
and   resources  for  State  and   local   govern- 
ment officials  to  exercise  leadership  In  solving 
their  own  problems:  to  achieve  a  better  allo- 
cation of  total  public  resources;  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  sharing  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments of  a  portion   of   the   tax  revenue 
received  by  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BETTS  (for  himself.  Mr,  Adair, 
Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Bell  of 
California,  Mr.  Blackburn,  Mr.  Bow, 
Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Cederbero,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen.  Mr. 
Cleveland,   Mr.    Cowgeb,   Mr.    Cun- 
ningham, Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr.  Dun- 
can, Mr.   EscH,   Mr.  Eshleman.  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Prelinghuttsen,  Mr.  Frey, 
Mr.    Fulton    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
Goodling,  and  Mr.  GtrasER)  : 
H.R.  13983.  A  bill  to  restore  balance  In  the 
Federal  form  of  government  in  the  United 
States;   to  provide  t>oth  the  encouragement 
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and  resources  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ment officials  to  exercise  leadership  In  solv- 
ing their  own  problems;  to  achieve  a  better 
allocation  of  total  public  resources;  and  to 
provide  for  the  sharing  with  State  and  local 
governments  of  a  portion  of  the  tax  revenue 
received  by  the  United  States:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BETTS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Han- 
,  SEN  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Harvey.  Mr.  John- 

son of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Ketth,  Mr. 
Kleppe,  Mr.  Kuykendall,  Mr.  Luk- 
ENS,  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
MacGregor,   Mrs.   May,   Mr.   Mayne, 
Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Nelsen.  Mr.  Pirnie, 
Mr.    Pollock.    Mr.     Railsback,    Mr. 
Robison,  Mr.  Ruppe,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Sebelius.    Mr.    Shhiver,    Mr.    Smpth 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Steigeb  of  Arizona, 
and  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin)  : 
H.R.  13984.  A  bill  to  restore  balance  in  the 
Federal  form  of  government  in  the  United 
States:    to  provide  both   the  encouragement 
and  resources  for  State  and  local  government 
officials  to  exercise  leadership  in  solving  their 
own   problems:    to  achieve   a   better  alloca- 
tion  of  total  public   resources;    and  to  pro- 
vide   for   the   sharing   with    State   and   local 
governments  of  a  portion  of  the  tax  revenue 
received  by  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BETTS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Miller 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  Wampler, 
Mr.     Watkins,     Mr.     Weicker,     Mr. 
Whalen.  Mr.   Winn,  Mr.   Wold,   Mr. 
Wydler,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Wyman,  Mr. 
Zwach,  and  Mr.  McEweni  : 
H.R.  13985.  A  bill  to  restore  balance  in  the 
Federal   form  of  government   in  the  United 
States;   to  provide  both  the  encouragement 
and  resources  for  State  and  local  government 
officials  to  exercise  leadership  In  solving  their 
own   problems;    to  achieve  a   better  alloca- 
tion of  total  public  resources;   and  to  pro- 
vide  for   the  sharing  with   State  and   local 
governments  of  a  portion  of  the  tax  revenue 
received  by  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  13986.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930 — to  extend  the  duty-free  treatment 
of  certain  dyes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  Mr.  Lennon,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  St.  Onge, 
I  Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Han- 
na, Mr.  Peighan,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr. 
Keith,  Mr.  Schadeberg.  Mr.  Pollock, 
Mr.  RtjppE,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Frey, 

J  Mr.  Dingell.  Mr.  Mailliard,  Mr.  But- 
ton, and  Mr.  Biaggi)  : 
R.  13987.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  licens- 
ing of  personnel  on  certain  vessels;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
HJi.  13988.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  titles 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  codify  recent 
law,  and  to  improve  the  code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KYROS: 
HJl.  13989.  A  bill  to  expedite   delivery  of 
special  delivery  mall,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HJl.  13990.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 13,  1946,  relating  to  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  cost  of  protecting  the  shores  of 
the   United  States,  Its  territories,   and  pos- 
sessjons.  to  include  privately  owned  property; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 
HJl.  13991.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's  and   Harbor  Workers'   Compensation 
Act,   and   for  other  purposes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
S.S..  13992.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 


the  Interior  to  exchange  certain  oil  leases  on 
federally  owned  submerged  lands  for  scrip, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  13993.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
States  and  localities  for  the  construction  and 
modernization  of  correctional  Institutions 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R    13994.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Inter- 
state   Commerce    Commission    to    prescribe 
minimum   standards  for   railroad  passenger 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By    Mr.    CARTER     (for    himself,    Mr^ 
Rogers  of  Florida,  Mr.  Morgan,  and 
Mr.  Hall  )  : 
HJ  Res.  911.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of  Jan- 
uan,-  of  each  year  as  "National  Blood  Donor 
Month";    to    the    Committee    on    the    Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  375.  Concurrent  resolution 
for  humane  treatment  and  early  release  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  North 
Vietnam;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  COUGHLIN   (for  himself  .md 
Mr.  GooDLiNc)  : 
H.    Con.    Res.    376.    Concurrent    resolution 
urging  the  adoption  of  policies  to  offset  the 
adverse    effects    of    governmental    monetary 
restrictions  upon  the  housing  industry;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H.    Con.   Res    377.    Concurrent   resolution 
urging  the  adoption  of  policies  to  offset  the 
adverse    effects    of    governmental    monetary 
restrictions  upon  the  housing  industry:   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  UDALL: 
H     Con     Res     378     Concurrent    resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  relat- 
ing to  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  Forces  from 
South  Vietnam:    to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRARfER: 
H.  Con.  Ree.  379.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  condemning 
the  inhumane  treatment  of  political  pris- 
oners In  Cuba;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  BUTTON: 
HH.  13995.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
DiFalco  and  his  wife.  Lldla  DiFalco,  and  their 
child,  Irene  DiFalco;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  HATHAWAY: 
H.H.  13996.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Knud 
Otto    Schroder;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary'. 

By  Mr.  PIKE; 
H.B.  13997.  A  bill  to  confer  citizenship  to 
S.  Sgt.  R>tizo  Somma.  deceased:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlclarv. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL'; 
H.H.  13998.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pureza 
Rulz-Languls£in:    to   the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU. 

262.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  State  Council  of  Tennessee,  Junior 
Order,  United  American  Mechanics,  relative 
to  Bible  reading  in  public  as  an  exercise  of 
the  freedom  of  speech;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PRESIDENTIAL  PRESSURE 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  24,  1969 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon's  urgent  concern  with  the  inequi- 
ties and  uncertainties  of  our  present 
draft  laws  has  led  him  to  a  forceful  stand 
on  this  issue,  a  stand  which  is  receiving 
favorable  reactions  from  citizens,  young 
and  old,  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  President  has  publicly  supported 
change  in  the  draft  laws  since  early  in  his 
presidential  campaign.  Now  he  lias  out- 
lined plans  for  reform  and  has  made  it 
plain  that,  if  the  Congress  should  fail 
to  approve  his  propo.sals  this  year,  he  will 
change  the  present  unfair  system  by  ex- 
ecutive order.  Clearly,  this  Is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  President's  willingness  to 
back  up  his  words  with  actions,  and  to 
follow  through  on  promises  he  has  made 
to  the  American  people.  It  further  alines 
the  original  legislative  intent  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Selective  Training 
and  Service  Act  of  July  1967. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  on  this  sub.iect. 
from  the  September  22  Washington  Star: 

Presidential  Pressure 

President  Nixon's  tactical  approach  to  the 
Democratic  Congress — up  to  the  present — 
has  been  to  stand  aside,  to  avoid  stirring  up 
the  congressional  natives  and  to  hope  that 
all  goes  well  with  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration's program. 

The  politics  of  aloofness  has  produced  one 
of  the  most  relaxed  congresses  in  recent  his- 
tory. Now,  It  appears,  those  halcyon  waters 
between  the  White  House  and  the  HIU  may 
start  churning. 

The  issue  is  the  major  revision  of  existing 
draft  laws — a  goal  that  Nixon  set  for  himself 
during  the  early  days  of  his  campaign  for  the 
presidency,  and  one  he  still  clearly  considers 
a  top  domestic  priority.  He  has  made  it  ob- 
vious that  he  is  prepared  to  push,  pull,  ca- 
jole, threaten  and  twist  arms  to  get  a  new 
draft  law  out  of  Congress. 

The  President  unveiled  the  politics  of  pres- 
sure at  the  same  time  he  announced  the  sus- 
pension of  the  draft  call  for  November  and 
December.  And  he  added  an  electrical  charge 
to  his  congressional  prod  by  suggesting  that, 
unless  the  legislators  move  quickly,  the  exec- 
utive branch  will  undertake  to  revamp  the 
system  within  the  existing  framework. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  President  delayed 
too  long  in  sending  the  draft  legislation  to 
Congress,  and  that  he  waited  too  long  to  .see 
what  the  congressional  reaction  would  be. 
But  that  does  not  change  the  fact  that  draft 
revision  is  needed  now. 

The  draft  cut  is  no  solution.  It  is  a  tem- 
porary expedient  that  mav  serve  to  cool 
campus  unrest.  In  some  slight  measure,  this 
fall  The  real  r.eed  is  for  a  random  selection 
svstem  that  makes  every  eligible  man  sub- 
ject to  the  draft  for  one  year  of  his  life.  The 
need  is  to  abolish  the  present  cumbersome 
lav.-,  with  Its  patent  inequities  that  make 
^very  man  vulnerable  to  the  draft  for  seven 
uncertain  years. 

The  administration  has  said  that  the  mini- 
mum requirement  is  the  amendment  of  the 
present  law  to  strike  out  one  sentence:  The 
stipulation  that  the  lottery  system  will  not 
be  used.  All  other  changes  can  be  made  by 


executive  order  Congress  should  give  priority 
to  the  request 

The  draft  law  should  be  changed  in  order 
to  remove  one  justified  cause  for  dissatisfac- 
tion and  unrest  among  the  youth.  It  should 
be  changed  because  a  measurable  reduc- 
tion in  anti-war  and  anti-draft  violence 
could  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  progress 
of  the  Paris  talks  But,  most  important  of 
all,  the  present  draft  system  should  be 
changed  because  it  is  wrong. 


SECRETARY  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
JOHN  A  VOLPE  DEFINES  AVIA- 
TION PROBLEMS  IN  ADDRESS  TO 
NATIONAL  BUSINESS  AIRCRAFT 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VTBGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  24,  1969 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent years  more  and  more  businesses 
have  discovered  the  advantages  of  in- 
cluding aircraft  among  their  equipment 
They  have  determined  that  the  advan- 
tages of  quick,  convenient  transporta- 
tion In  their  own  airplanes  are  of  great 
benefit. 

With  this  growth  in  the  use  of  aircraft 
has  come  a  growth  in  the  National  Busi- 
ness Aircraft  Association  which  this 
week  is  holding  its  22d  annual  conven- 
tion in  Washington. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  as  toast- 
master  last  night  at  the  convention 
banquet,  attended  by  more  than  650  men 
and  women.  At  that  time  B.  Owen  May- 
field  of  Hercules,  Inc.,  retired  as  presi- 
dent of  the  as.sociation.  He  introduced 
E.  E.  Dunsworth.  of  Trunkllne  Gas  Co., 
who  moved  from  vice  president  to  the 
presidency.  Elected  the  new  vice  presi- 
dent was  John  B.  Bean,  of  International 
Milling  Co.  James  F.  Coleman,  of  Zifl 
Davis  Publishing  Co..  was  named  to  the 
board  of  directors,  and  Norman  L. 
Mitchell,  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune,  was  chosen  treasurer.  Also  on 
the  program  was  James  E.  Hanretta.  of 
Page  Airways,  chairman  of  the  associa- 
tion's Washington  Arrangements  Com- 
mittee. 

Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A 
■Volpe  discussed  with  candor  the  press- 
ing problems  facing  American  aviation 
and  related  forms  of  transportation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  Secretary  'Volpe's  address  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Excerpts  of  Remarks  Proposed  for  Deliveby 
BY  Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A. 
Volpe.  Before  the  National  Business  Air- 
craft Association 

There  is  a  feeling  among  some  aviation 
people  that  their  growth  problem  is  unique 
and  that,  therefore,  they  should  receive  spe- 
cial assistance. 

Gentlemen,  the  same  pattern  of  tremen- 
dous growth  and  Imbalance  is  common  to  our 
whole  transportation  system.  The  number  of 


automobiles  In  America  l3  increasing  by  well 
over  10,000  every  day — automobile  usage  is 
Increasing  by  40  percent  every  eight   years 

The  railroads  are  now  carrying  about  750 
billion  ton  miles  of  freight  In  five  years,  that 
figure  will  Jump  to  one  trillion  ton  miles. 

Our  commercial  airlines  are  adding  thou- 
sands of  new  passengers  every  day,  In  your 
own  field — there  are  150  new"  planes  added 
to  the  fleet  every  week:  total  general  avia- 
tion hours  are  Increasing  by  4,000  a  day 

On  the  ground,  in  public  transportation. 
the  situation  la  reversed.  In  recent  years.  235 
bus  and  transit  companies  have  gone  out  of 
business.  In  the  past  25  years,  transit  fares 
have  tripled  an*  during  the  same  period, 
passenger  totals  have  declined  by  two-thirds. 
Yet,  public  transit  is  the  sole  meaiu  of  trans- 
portation for  many  Americans.  Half  of  our 
minority  group  households  have  no  car.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  households  with  incomes 
of  less  than  $2,000  a  year  are  without  an 
automobile.  We  are.  consequently,  deter- 
mined to  help  mass  transit. 

And  these  transportation  problems  must 
be  seen  against  our  changing  population 
patterns.  The  total  number  of  Americans  In- 
creases 180,000  a  month. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  challenges  I  am 
dealing  with  every  day.  If  you  think  you  have 
problems,  then  .  .  .  welcome  to  the  club 
The  point  is  that  meeting  these  transporta- 
tion needs  is  going  to  place  tremendoua  de- 
mands on  limited   resources. 

The  aviation  crisis  can  be  defined  In  a  few 
words.  Our  aviation  facilities — both  in  the 
air  and  on  the  ground — are  simply  not  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  production  of  aircraft  or 
the  demand  for  air  service. 

Our  Federal  Aviation  Administration's  air 
traffic  control  system  consists  of  more  than 
4,000  field  installations.  These  range  from 
the  400  man  en-route  air  traffic  control  cen- 
ters with  complete  radar  coverage  down  to 
unmanned,  simple  radio  beacons.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  these  facilities  is  a  sizable  finan- 
cial undertaking.  We  have  determined,  lor 
example,  that  the  cost  to  the  government  of 
one  average  IFR  (Instrument  Flight  Rules) 
flight  by  an  airliner  or  executive  Jet  from 
Boston  to  New  York — 186  mllee — is  about 
$54. 

Such  a  flight  from  Los  Angeles  to  New- 
York  costs  the  government  about  8114. 

Even  a  VFR  (Visual  Flight  Rules)  flight 
Involving  only  tower  and  FSS  (Flight  Service 
Station)  facilities  has  a  cost  that  can  be  ul- 
located  to  the  taxpayers.  A  short  Vm.  flight 
from.  say.  Tulsa  to  Wichita — 130  miles — costs 
the  government  about  $12. 

These  are  expensive  ser'lces,  but  more  im- 
portantly, they  are  special  services— services 
which  are  of  immediate  benefit  only  to  avia- 
tion and  the  passengers  who  travel  in  planea. 
Now  it  is  the  policy  of  this  administration 
that  those  who  derive  direct  and  immediate 
benefit  from  government  services  should  help 
pay  for  those  services.  There  is  nothing  new 
about  this  idea.  In  general  terms,  our  social 
security  program  is  based  on  this  Idea.  And 
of  course.  It  Is  the  basis  cf  the  very  success- 
ful highway  trust  fund  created  during  the 
administration  of  the  late  President  Eisen- 
hower. These  highway  user  charges  in  the 
form  of  Federal  gasoline  taxes  have  given 
otir  Nation  the  greatest  highway  system  :n 
the  world. 

There  may  be  a  lesson  in  the  history  of 
the  highway  fund  that  applies  to  the  avia- 
tion industry.  I  had  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  Federal  Highway  Administrator.  I  re- 
member that  some  of  the  opposition  we  had 
came  from  the  automobile  and  highway 
industries.  Those  early  opponents,  however, 
are    now    the    strongest    supporters    of    the 
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highway  program.  I  foresee  the  distinct  pos- 
sibility that  our  aviation  user  charge  pro- 
posals will  go  through  the  same  cycle. 

I  also  want  to  emphasize  that  we  are  not 
asking  aviation  to  pay  the  complete  costs  of 
the  services  provided  them.  The  nonflylng 
general  taxpayer  will  still  be  paying  a  share — 
no  question  about  It.  If  the  President's 
legislation  Is  approved  by  the  Congrees,  and 
we  are  optimistic  about  Its  chances,  the 
revenues  from  general  aviation  In  the  first 
two-year  period  would  come  to  around  »113 
million.  During  this  period,  however,  gen- 
eral aviation  could  be  utilizing  airways  serv- 
ices that  cost  as  much  as  $600-mllllon.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  an  additional  $SO-mll- 
llon  would  be  spent  for  general  aviation 
airports  and  part  of  an  additional  9320-mll- 
lion  would  be  spent  on  reliever  alrpwrts.  Dur- 
ing the  ten-year  span  of  the  program,  in  fact, 
total  revenues  from  the  user  charge  will 
still  be  $2.5  billion  short  of  the  Govern- 
ment's aviation  costs. 

You  get  some  Idea  of  the  size  of  the  pro- 
gram from  our  personnel  requirements.  We 
shall  require  2,000  additional  controllers 
every  year  for  the  next  ten  years.  We  shall 
have  to  recruit  an  additional  800  men  every 
year  just  for  the  Installation  and  main- 
tenance of  navalds. 

Liet  _cie  make  another  very  lmp>ortant 
point.  We  have  drawn  up  our  user  charges 
on  the  basis  of  usage  of  our  facilities.  These 
allocation  figures,  however,  are  not  final. 
They  are  not  locked-ln.  We  are  aware  that 
allocating  airport  and  airways  costs  Is  a 
highly  complicated  and  lengthy  process. 

A  key  section  of  this  Bill  calls  for  the 
implementation  of  a  two-year  study  to  de- 
termine what  share  of  airport  and  airways 
expenses  should  be  allocated  to  each  seg- 
ment of  aviation.  Let  me  add  that  you  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Business  Aircraft  As- 
sociation will  participate  with  us  in  this 
study — as  will  representatives  from  other 
sectors  of  aviation. 

We  want  the  best  and  most  exact  infor- 
mation we  can  get.  And  on  the  basis  of  this 
study,  we  shall,  if  necessary,  make  appro- 
priate adjustments  In  the  tax  levels. 

We  already  have  a  pretty  good  Indication 
of  the  usage  of  our  facilities  by  general 
aviation. 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  total  of  air 
carrier  aircraft  contacted  by  our  PAA  Plight 
Service  Stations  was  about  700.000.  Total  for 
general  aviation — nearly  8-mllllon. 

Total  air  carrier  itinerant  operations  at  air- 
ports with  PAA  towers  last  year — 10  million. 
For  general  aviation — 22-mllllon. 

Our  PAA  towers  also  recorded  an  additional 
!9-million  local  operations  for  general  avia- 
tion. And  our  PAA  centers  handled  some  3- 
milUon  general  aviation  aircraft.  There  Is  no 
question  that  general  aviation  is  a  major 
user  of  our  airways  facilities. 

The  details  of  the  President's  plan  are  well 
known.  Our  Bill  calls  for  Increasing  airline 
pas»«n^er  ticket  tax  from  five  to  eight  per- 
cent. We  would  also  impose  a  new  tax  of  $3 
on  passenger  tickets  for  most  International 
flights  begUmlng  in  the  United  States  and 
for  flights  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  The  pro- 
gram also  calls  for  five  percent  tax  on  air 
freight  waybills. 

Concerning  general  aviation — we  propose 
to  eliminate  the  two  cent  per  gallon  refund 
on  gasoline  and  substitute  Instead  a  flat 
nine  cents  a  gallon  tax  on  all  fuels  used  by 
general  aviation. 

The  funds  derived  from  these  user  charges 
will  be  placed  in  a  designated  account. 
Those  funds  will  be  available  only  for  air- 
way and  airport  improvement  and  expan- 
sion. This  Is  legislation  designed  to  cope 
with  a  near-emergency  situation. 

I  hope  that  as  you  consider  our  program, 
you  will  accept  at  least  one  basic  truth.  And 
that  Is,  that  If  our  proposed  user  charge  leg- 
islation falls  to  be  enacted,  the  projected 
growth  of  American  aviation  Is  simply  not 
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going  to  take  place.  We  will  become  second 
rat«  faster  than  it  takes  to  say  "cleared  for 
takeoff." 

I  am  fully  aware,  through  working  with 
the  President  and  his  staff  on  this  Bill — and 
from  other  meetings — that  we  are  firmly  com- 
mitted to  a  sound  budget.  That  is  the  by- 
word of  this  Eulmlnlstratlon.  And — candidly — 
there  is  not  enough  "stretch"  in  that  budget 
to  pay  for  the  major  expenses  that  will  come 
with  the  expansion  of  airport -airway  fa- 
cilities. 

I  am  confident  that  this  Nation  will  get 
the  statesmanship  it  has  come  to  expect  from 
the  aviation  commumty.  After  all,  yours  is  an 
Industry — especially  in  general  "aviation — 
that  has  justly  earned  a  reputation  for  lead- 
ership, clear-thinking,  and  solid  responsi- 
bility. 

There  Is  a  very  real  danger,  however,  that 
•maverick"  segments  of  aviation,  pursuing 
Immediate  interests,  could  hinder  passage 
of  this  Bill.  And  if  those  who  oppose  this  Bill 
should  win  their  battle,  I  am  afraid  all  of 
us  together  would  lose  our  war. 

This  Is  "must"  legislation.  I  solicit  your 
support,  because  there  is  more  than  just 
aviation  involved  here.  All  transportation — 
Including  air  travel — means  freedom.  Re- 
strict the  mobility  of  a  people  and  you  re- 
strict freedom  of  choice.  Preeze  the  mobility 
of  a  society  and  you  hinder  growth. 

On  the  other  hand,  enlarge  and  Improve 
the  mobility  of  a  people  and  you  increase  the 
diversity  and  the  quantity  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic opportunities.  Provide  better  trans- 
portation for  a  Nation  and  you  contribute  to 
Its  growth. 

I  want  to  provide  better  transportation.  1 
want  to  see  all  forms  of  transportation  ex- 
pand and  grow — I  want  to  see  our  economy 
expand  and  grow.  I  want  to  see  more  jobs.  I 
want  to  see  more  people  being  able  to  afford 
the  things  they  need  and  want. 

This  Is  why  we  need  your  support.  To- 
gether, we  can  help  this  Nation  maintain  its 
pre-eminence  In  aviation.  Together,  we  can 
prevent  that  all-too-real  threat  of  being 
"second-rate."  Together,  we  can  develop,  ex- 
pand, and  efficiently  utilize  our  rapidly 
shrinking  airspace,  a  precious  natural  re- 
source. 
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CONSUMER  PRODUCT 
INFORMATION 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  24.  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  consumer  is  on  the 
move.  Unfortunately,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment remains  far  behind. 

In  Jime  and  July  1967.  th?  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations'  Special  Consumer 
Inquiry,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  held 
hearings  on  consumer  product  informa- 
tion in  the  possession  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Those  hearings  offered  convinc- 
ing evidence  that  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  possess  vast  amounts  of 
consumer  product  information,  which,  if 
made  available  to  the  public,  would  prove 
extremely  valuable. 

That  view  was  reinforced  last  week 
when  Ralph  Nader  released  a  report  of 
the  Task  Force  on  Product  Test  Informa- 
tion, commissioned  by  President  John- 
son's consumer  adviser,  Betty  Pumess. 
As  stated  by  Mr.  Nader,  this  Task  Force 
report  is  the  "most  encouraging  policy 
document  in  the  consumer  affairs  are? 


prepared   by   the  previous   adminLst ra- 
tion." 

My  bill  to  establish  a  high-level  con- 
sumer protection  agency  in  the  Federal 
Government  provides  for  the  release  of 
this  Federal  consumer  information.  I  of- 
fer for  inclusion  in  the  Record  the  Nader 
letter  to  Mr.  Herbert  Klein,  Director  of 
Communications  in  the  present  adminis- 
tration, and  a  copy  of  the  report  itself: 

September  20.   1969. 
Mr.  Herbert  Klein. 
Director  of  Communications. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Klein:  One  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant domestic  Information  policies  which 
your  Office  can  help  establish  deals  with  free- 
ing the  multiple  sources  of  information 
which  could  assist  consumers  In  their  pur- 
chasing decisions,  counter  much  deceptive  or 
false  advertising,  and  improve  overall  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  market  system.  As  you  know, 
federal  agencies  have  resisted  In  past  \ears 
the  disclosure  of  brand  and  nonbrand  in- 
formation developed  in  the  course  of  procure- 
ment or  other  governmental  testing  func- 
tions. 

A  dramatic  change  began  to  occur  within 
the  federal  establishment  in  the  latter  hall 
of  1968  over  the  refinement  and  release  to  the 
public  of  brand  and  other  product  informa- 
tion accumulated  by  various  agencies  v.ith 
this  same  public's  funds.  The  Veterans  .Vd- 
mlnlstratlon  indicated  It  would  release  brand 
information  from  future  tests  on  prochicts 
such  as  hearing  aids  and  wheel  chairs  The 
Pederal  Trade  Commission  was  in  full  swing 
In  its  disclosure  of  nicotine  levels  by  brand 
of  cigarette.  But  above  all,  the  most  optimis- 
tic evidence  was  contained  In  the  still  re- 
stricted "Report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Prod- 
uct Test  Information,  "  (dated  December  9. 
1968)  requested  by  the  White  House  under 
the  Johnson  Administration.  I  consider  'his 
Report  the  most  encouraging  policy  docu- 
ment  in  the  consumer  affairs  area  prepared 
by  the  previous  Administration.  A  flavor  of 
its  contents,  which  will  now  be  released,  ug- 
gests  how  bright  was  the  promise  in  Decem- 
ber and  how  dim  the  foUow-through  since 
that  date. 

The  Task  Force  suirveyed  six  agencies— the 
General  Services  Administration,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  National  Bureau  o.' 
Standards,  the  Veterans  Administration  and 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  He.ilth. 
Education  and  Welfare.  These  agencies  per- 
form the  bulk  of  government  product  test- 
ing. One  of  them.  HEW,  announced  through 
Secretary  Cohen  that  It  would  Initiate  a 
broad,  new  program  for  releasing  product 
Information  regarding  the  "cost,  safety,  merit 
or  comparative  value  of  goods  and  services" 
The  Department  of  Defense,  the  Task  Force 
noted,  "may  possibly  be  able  to  release  some 
brand  Information  relating  t-o  drugs;'  03.4 
could  release  98  product  types  Including  re.^t.s 
of  antl-freeze.  fiashlights  and  hand  files  and 
HEW  might  be  able  to  disclose  tests  of  con- 
traceptive devices  and  drugs.  Perhaps  injs: 
remarkable  was  the  Task  Force's  report  that 
the  Commerce  Department — "and  specifir.i;i:.- 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards — is  enthu- 
siastic about  taking  on  the  program,  believ- 
ing that  during  the  first  year  general  infor- 
mation on  perhaps  a  dozen  products  (lnc:ud- 
ing  paints,  roofing  aiaterials,  floor  covering 
and  textiles)  coulc  be  prepared  for  release 
"As  to  nonbrand  product  Information."  'he 
Task  Force  continued,  "since  GSA  tests  ■■■■ 
great  many  unbranded  or  specially  branded 
products  that  consumers  use  In  other 
branded  forms,  it  possesses  large  amounts  of 
general  Information  about  consumer  prod- 
ucts. Of  the  Federal  specifications  and  stand- 
ards used  Ir  the  procurement  of  items  for 
government  agencies,  GSA  estimates  that 
approximately  900  pertain  to  items  of  possible 
use  to  the  general  public.  Except  for  clothing. 
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this  generic  Information  includes  almost  the 
entire  range  of  products  purchased  by  the 
average  family."  At  the  present  time  only 
the  manufacturer  of  the  specific  product 
tested  Is  Informed  of  the  results  of  the  tests. 
The  Task  Force  noted  that  the  Army  pKas- 
sesses  "considerable  information"  on  drugs 
and  added  that  "a  substantial  pwrtlon  of  the 
drugs  sold  through  commercial  pharmacies 
do  not  meet  the  exacting  specifications  set 
by  the  Army.  The  Task  Force  strongly  be- 
lieves that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
Include  some  of  this  information  within  any 
release  program." 

A  strong  reminder  of  the  forces  working 
against  disclosure  is  contained  in  the  Re- 
port's mention  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's research  program  in  household  ap- 
pliances that  was  discontinued  without  ex- 
planation In  1965.  "Tests  were  conducted 
reijularly  on  commercial  refrigerators,  stoves, 
water  heaters.  Irons,  washers  and  dryers  for 
the  purpose  of  evaluating  performance  in 
use,"  said  the  Report:  "much  brand  data 
were  amassed,  but  department  policy  pre- 
cluded reference  to  brand  names  In  Depart- 
mental releases." 

The  Task  Force  recommended,  in  a  draft 
Presidential  memorandum,  that  the  Presi- 
dent request  that  'all  federal  departments 
and  agencies  review  existing  programs  to  de- 
termine what  information  they  have  about 
the  properties  and  performance  of  products 
purchased  by  consumers  and  to  consider  the 
means  they  can  employ  to  make  available  to 
the  public  information  not  now  released" 
The  draft  memorandum  suggested  by  the 
Task  Force  would  name  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Consumer  Interests  to  serve  as  co- 
ordinator of  the  program  on  the  following 
timetable — all  federal  agencies  would  report 
w  the  Task  Force  by  April  1,  1969  on  what 
they  can  release  to  the  public,  and  by  July 
1,  i969  "on  the  steps  they  have  taken  to 
carry  out  the  directions"  In  the  proposed 
memorandum  by  the  President,  and  by  Au- 
gust 1.  1969  the  Committee  would  report  to 
the  President  on  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. 

Since  the  present  Administration  took  of- 
fice, the  recommendations  of  the  Task  Force 
on  Product  Test  Information  have  either 
been  ignored  or  actively  opposed.  Led  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  a  highly  unsym- 
pathetic Presidential  staff,  this  Incipient 
breakthrough  in  consumer  autonomy  has 
been  squelched  as  a  practical  matter.  Lip 
ser\-lce  attention  remains  In  Mrs.  Virginia 
Knauer's  office,  but  even  in  that  last  reposi- 
tory of  consumer  concern,  there  is  little  an- 
ticipation that  anything  will  be  done.  Of 
course  none  of  the  timetables  suggested  in 
the  Report  have  been  met  and  the  entire 
operation  is  on  the  shelf.  It  Is  important  to 
note  that  the  Task  Force's  recommendations 
center  on  assisting  the  consumer  to  help 
himself  in  the  marketplace,  with  little  need 
for  added  government  manpower  and  funds 
Perhaps  an  Indication  of  how  hostile  modern 
Industry  is  to  an  efficiently  functioning  mar- 
ket system  and  an  intelligent  consumer  body 
that  the  recommendations  contained  In  the 
Task  Force  Report  are  strongly  opposed  by 
industry  and  commerce.  During  the  past 
decade,  this  is  the  reaction  to  any  govern- 
mental official  or  member  of  Congress  who 
proposed  such  disclosure.  The  auto  Industry. 
'or  example,  has  wielded  strong  representa- 
rlons  to  keep  the  National  Highway  Safetv 
Bureau  from  releasing  the  results  of  com- 
nliance  testing  of  automobiles,  even  thoueh 
•"lotorists  have  a  right  to  know  at  what  levels 
"nelr  seat  belts  tear  out  or  their  fuel  tanks 
rupture  or  what  vehicles  fall  to  meet  the 
E-ovemment's  safety  standards  (by  the  Bu- 
reau's own  admission  between  15  and  20  per- 
<"ent  of  the  vehicles  or  equipment  tested 
failed  one  or  more  standards.) 

Enough  has  been  said  to  etch  the  outlines 
of  a  massive  and  long  on-going  suppression 
of  government  Information  relating  to  con- 
sumer products,  and  thereby  to   consumer 
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protection.  I  ask  you  to  address  your  ener- 
gies and  influence  in  these  directions  so  a? 
to  expedite  and  assist  those  now  weak  forces 
in  government  who  wish  such  disclosure  to 
be  accomplished  on  an  ever  more  refined  and 
efficient  scale. 

I  look  forward  to  your  thoughts  and  rec- 
ommendations on  this  matter  affecting  200 
million  -American  consumers. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ralph  Nader 

Report  op  the  Task  Force  on  Product  Test 

Information 

st?mmary   of  task   force   findings   and 

recommendations 

The  Task  Force  was  requested  to  assess 
various  programs  for  making  more  fully 
available  the  knowledge  the  government  has 
gained  about  consumer  products  in  the 
course  of  Its  procurement  activities  We  have 
found  two  classes  of  possibly  useful  infor- 
mation in  the  government's  possession: 

Detailed  factual  data  on  the  properties  and 
performance  characteristics  of  brandname 
consumer  products. 

General  information  about  qualities  to 
look  for  in  numerous  classes  of  products. 

At  the  present  time,  the  amount  of  brand 
Information  in  the  government's  possession 
that  could  be  helpful  to  consumers  Is  very 
small — less  than  many  task  force  members 
had  anticipated.  But  even  this  modest  store, 
none  of  which  is  currently  released,  could  be 
made  available  to  consumers.  Of  nonbrand 
Information,  much  more  exists.  Some  is  dis- 
seminated now.  but  broader  release  of  exist- 
ing information  could  be  profitably  under- 
taken at  very  httle  cost. 

Recognizing  these  facts.  Secretary  Cohen 
has  announced  in  the  last  few  weeks  that 
HEW  will  initiate  a  broad,  new  program  for 
releasing  product  Information  regarding  the 
"cost,  safety,  merit  or  comparative  value 
of  goods  and  services"  The  Veterans  Admin- 
istration has  likewise  announced  that  It  will 
release  brand  Information  from  future  tests 
on  prcxiucts  used  In  treating  veterans  or  pur- 
chased for  distribution  to  them.  The  VA 
proposal  is  a  milestone,  because  it  has  been 
taken  by  an  agency  whose  function  is  not 
primarily  to  protect  or  inform  the  general 
public. 

We  believe  that  a  release  policy  regarding 
brand  and  generic  Information  merits  adop- 
tion on  a  government-wide  basis.  We  have 
framed  a  recommendation  that  provides 
flexibility  for  the  agencies  and  safeguards 
for  both  the  agencies  and  for  the  manufac- 
turers whose  product.s  are  covered  All  agen- 
cies participating  In  the  Task  Force — in- 
cluding the  procurement  aaencles  most  af- 
fected by  it — concur  in  our  recommendation 
with  the  safeguards  proposed. 

Specifically,  we  recommend  that  the  Pres- 
ident issue  a  memorandum  to  all  federal 
agencies  and  departments  requesting: 

That  all  federal  departments  and  agencies 
review  existing  programs  to  determine  what 
information  they  have  about  the  properties 
and  performance  of  products  purchased  by 
consumers  and  to  consider  the  means  they 
can  employ  to  make  available  to  the  public 
Information  not  now  released. 

That  departments  and  agencies  conducting 
tests  on  consumer  products  participate  in  a 
pilot  program  for  releasing  such  Informa- 
tion. Participating  agencies  will  select  the 
products  about  which  Information  is  re- 
leased. Before  release: 

Test  results  will  be  reviewed  by  the  re- 
leasing agency  for  accuracy,  reliability,  ob- 
.lectlrtty.  and  meaningfulness:  among  the 
factors  the  agency  will  consider  are  the  size 
of  the  Sample  tested  and  the  unlformliy  of 
test  methods  employed. 

Trade  secrets  and  other  proprietary  Infor- 
mation will  be  excluded  from  materials. 

Information  will  be  accompanied  by  ex- 
planations of  test  methods  and  by  appro- 
priate statements  on  the  limitations  of 
application. 
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When  the  information  arises  from  tests  lor 
purposes  of  procurement,  suppliers  in  the 
selected  product  Industries  will  be  Informed 
prior  to  testing  that  test  results  will  be 
subject  to  release. 

That  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
through  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
take  a  lead  role  in  certain  important  areas 
of  consumer  information  programming  Spe- 
cifically, it  will: 

Convert  selected  government  specifications 
and  other  generic  product  Information  into 
forms  useful  to  consumers 

Seek  to  develop  techniques  for  describing 
product  characteristics  In  terms  understand- 
able and  useful  to  consumers. 

Work  with  manufacturers  to  encourage 
labelling  that  Is  of  maximum  Inlormatlve- 
ness  to  consumers. 

That  agencies  Include  In  all  materials  re- 
leased a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  gov- 
ernment does  not  endorse  particular  prod- 
ucts and  that,  while  advertising  of  released 
Information  Is  permissible,  any  implication 
that  the  government  does  endorse  any  prod- 
uct will  l)e  considered  false  and  misleading. 

The  President's  Committee  on  Consumer 
Interests  will  serve  as  coordinator  of  the 
program  set  forth  In  this  Memorandum  All 
agencies  will  extend  the  maximum  possible 
ccKjperatlon  to  the  Committee: 

All  federal  agencies,  including  those  par- 
ticipating in  the  release  program,  will  re- 
port to  the  Task  Force  by  April  1.  1969.  on 
the  results  of  their  surveys  of  existing  prod- 
uct Information,  on  their  studies  of  the 
appropriate  additional  roles  they  can  per- 
form In  serving  the  consumer's  needs  for 
information,  and  on  such  other  questions  as 
the  Committee  may  ask. 

All  agencies  participating  In  the  product 
test  information  release  program  will  report 
to  the  Task  Force  by  July  1.  1969,  on  the 
steps  they  have  taken  to  carry  out  the  di- 
rections in  this  memorandum,  on  the  results 
to  date  of  their  programs,  and  on  such  other 
questions  as  the  Committee  may  ask 

The  Committee  will  report  to  the  F*resl- 
dent  by  August  1.  1969.  on  their  findings  and 
on  their  recommendations  for  further  actions 
in  the  area. 

We  have  attached  a.s  Appendix  F  a  draft 
of  a  possible  Presidential  memorandum  in- 
corporating our  recommendation 

As  to  brand  Information,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  is  the  agency  other  than 
VA  that  would  be  most  directly  afTect-ed  by 
the  adoption  of  the  recommended  policy  A 
number  of  the  products  tested  by  it  for  Qual- 
ified Products  List* — now  covering  products 
of  98  types — would  become  subject  to  re- 
lease. Examples  of  products  GSA  anticipates 
that  it  would  cover  in  the  first  year  are  anti- 
freeze, flashlights,  and  hand  files  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  may  possibly  be  able  to 
release  some  brand  Information  relating  to 
drugs.  HEW  is  also  uncertain,  but  contra- 
ceptive devices  and  drugs  are  among  prod- 
ucts it  might  cover.  It  must  be  stressed,  how- 
ever, that  the  total  number  of  products  about 
which  the  government  now  has  brand  In- 
formation Is  extremely  small  and  that  mean- 
ingful brand  Information  Is  lacking  about 
whole  classes  of  products  of  critical  Impor- 
tance to  consumers — Including,  for  exam- 
ple, home  appliances  and  clothing. 

Regarding  general  product  Information,  we 
recommend  that  a  recent  Commerce  Depart- 
ment request  for  $100  000  In  its  1970  budget 
for  the  lilud  of  generic  product  information 
program  outlined  above,  be  revived,  despite 
preliminary  Budget  Bureau  disapproval. 
Commerce — and  spieclflcally  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards — is  enthusiastic  alxaut 
taking  on  the  program,  believing  that  dur- 
ing the  first  year  general  information  on 
perhapw  a  dozen  products  (including  paints, 
roofing  m.'iterlalB.  floor  coverings,  and  tex- 
tiles )  could  'oe  preoared  for  release. 

We  have  formed  our  recommendations  to 
respond  to  the  consumers'  increasing  need 
for  reliable  product  Information  and  believe 
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that  right  now  Is  a  particularly  auspicious 
time  for  Implementing  such  a  program.  Con- 
sumer groupys  have  been  calling  loudly  for 
Increased  Information.  Bills  have  been  intro- 
duced Into  recent  Congresses,  and  are  almost 
certain  to  be  introduced  again,  to  establish 
new  agencies  to  disseminate  such  informa- 
tion. Indeed  legislation  has  recently  been  en- 
acted that  bears  directly  on  the  product  test 
Information  issue. 

The  new  Freedom  of  Information  section 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (5  U.S. 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (5 
U.S.C.  Section  552)  establishes  broadened 
rights  of  access  to  government  Information. 
A  court  may  hold  that  such  rights  extend  to 
the  very  kinds  of  brand  information  we  are 
considering  here.'  Consumers  Union  is  now 
suing  the  Veterans  Administration  under 
this  section  for  the  results  by  brand  of  tests 
on  commercial  hearing  aids. 

The  government's  resistance  to  the  Con- 
sumers Union  demand  has  already  been  crit- 
icized as  contrary  to  the  Administration's 
record  as  a  champion  of  consumer  rights. 
(See  editorial.  Wall  Street  Journal.  August 
21,  1968.1  The  adoption  of  a  new  federal 
policy  such  as  that  prop>osed  here  would  be 
an  important  reaffirmation  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's position. 

f.   BEN^WTS  TO  ECONOMY  .AND  CONSUMERS  FROM 
•  IMPROVED    PRODUCT    INFORMATION 

The  Taslc  Force  was  requested  to  "assess 
the  possible  beneflts  to  consumers  and  to 
the  economy  as  a  whole  that  might  flow 
from  the  adoption  of  various  release  policies.  " 
As  a  starting  point.  It  Is  apparently  true 
that  the  consuming  public  rarely  has  suf- 
ficient Information  to  make  fully  rational 
decisions  about  the  products  they  purchase. 
A  bewildering  variety  of  goods  are  available 
and  many  are  of  a  level  of  mechanical  and 
technical  complexity  far  beyond  their  in- 
dividual talents  to  assess.  Few  independent 
sources  of  product  information  exist. 

Advertising  greatly  compounds  the  con- 
sumers' ditliculties.  Though  advertising  and 
promotion  provide  economic  benefits  to  so- 
ciety by  informing  the  public  of  the  exist- 
ence of  useful  products,  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  for  promotional  efforts  to  go  beyond 
mere  Information.  Most  ads  for  the  general 
consumer  provide  little  Information  of  real 
usefulness — relying  on  glamour,  catchy  Jin- 
gles, lush  music  and  other  distracting 
stimuli. 

These  problems  cannot  be  easily  overcome. 
Placing  direct  limitations  on  advertising  ex- 
penses would  be  of  questionable  economic 
value,  even  if  they  were  politically  feasible 
For  this  reason,  programs  to  Increase  con- 
sumer knowledge  and  sophistication,  however 
slow  their  effect  may  be,  are  among  the  few 
available  techniques  for  minimizing  the  ef- 
fects of  product  differentiation.  If  the  con- 
sumer can  make  informed  Judgments  about 
product  characteristics,  producers  will  be 
forced  to  respond  with  price  competition  and 
with  products  that  meet  the  claims  made  for 
them.  From  this,  the  consumer  beneflts  are 
obvious — as  are  the  beneflts  to  the  economy. 
Of  course,  the  degree  of  Impact  that  any 
particular  program  for  informing  consumers 
will  have  is  highly  speculative.  Even  if  in- 
formation is  released,  getting  it  to  consum- 
ers in  a  form  easily  used  by  them  presents 
serious  obstacles.  If  a  generalization  is  pos- 
sible, however,  it  seems  likely  that  the  more 
specific  the  data  conveyed  the  more  useful  it 
will  be  to  the  consumer.  Data  by  brand — if 
reliable  and  fresh — will  be  more  useful  (and 
more  easily  remembered)  than  broad  rec- 
ommendations as  to  what  to  look  for  In 
products.  In  our  search  for  recommendations 


'  If  such  a  holding  is  reached,  changes 
in  the  proposal  here  will  be  required.  The 
Department  of  Justice  does  not  anticipate 
any  final  court  resolution  of  this  issue  with- 
in the  next  year. 
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the  Task  Force  has  thus  sought  data  of  maxi- 
mum possible  specificity  and  utility. 

n.  SXISTING  GOVERNMENT  INFORMATION  ABOtTT 
CONSUMER  PRODUCTS  ANt)  PRESENT  POLICIES 
RIGARDING     RELEASE 

As  an  initial  step  in  our  study,  we  have 
sought  to  survey  the  amount  and  character 
of  product  information  currently  held  in  key 
Federal  agencies.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
survey  all  agencies,  but  six  agencies  with 
consumer  product  information  have  partici- 
pated. Three — General  Services  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Defense  and  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards — perform  the 
great  bulk  of  government  product  testing. 
The  others — the  Veterans  Administration  and 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Health,  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare — also  conduct  product 
tests  and  have,  in  addition,  special  experi- 
ence with  consumer  interests  and  programs. 
All  six  prepared  answers  to  a  questionnaire 
prepared  for  Task  Force  use. 

The  Task  Force  found  less  brand  Informa- 
tion of  usefulness  to  consumers  than  might 
havei>een  expected — though  enough  to  Justi- 
fy adoption  of  a  limited  federal  program  for 
release.  We  found  a  substantially  greater 
quantity  of  nonbrand  product  Information 
which  could,  at  relatively  low  cost,  be  trans- 
lated into  a  form  easily  used  by  consumers. 
General  Services  Administration 
Mest  of  the  product  Information  GSA 
gathers  Is  of  little  relevance  to  the  general 
consumer.  Many  products  purchased  by  GSA 
are  not  needed  or  used  by  individual  buyers. 
Many  others  have  been  specially  tailored  by 
suppliers  to  meet  government  specifications 
and  are  simply  not  available  to  the  non- 
government consumer. 

GSA  does,  however,  gather  brand  Informa- 
tion m  two  contexts  that  might  be  relevant 
to  consumers. 

Tl»e  first  arises  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  Qualified  Products  Lists. 
For  many  products,  GSA  establishes  not 
merely  a  specification  but  also  a  "Qualified 
Products  List"  of  brand  products  meeting 
the  specification.  Federal  agencies  are  au- 
thorized to  accept  bids  from  the  manufac- 
turers of  those  products  listed.  All  known 
manufacturers  are  Invited  to  participrnte  in 
QPL  testing.  Qualified  Products  Lists  are 
publicly  available  now,  as  are  the  specifica- 
tions, but  a  reader  cannot  tell  whether  the 
absence  from  the  list  of  any  given  brand  is 
due  to  its  having  failed  to  meet  the  speci- 
fication. Nor  can  a  consumer  tell  among 
those  products  listed  which  performed  better 
with  regard  to  any  specific  quality.  GSA  does, 
however,  have  available  to  it  the  data  lying 
behind  the  listings. 

There  are  98  products  for  which  Qualified 
Products  Lists  have  been  promulgated.  They 
Include  a  few  products  of  great  relevance  to 
consumers  such  as  antifreeze  and  storage 
batteries  (as  well  as  many  products  of  less 
relevance  such  as  pneumatic  riveters  and 
electric  blasting  caps):  Current  QPL  prod- 
ucts are  set  forth  in  Appendix  A.  We  have 
marked  those  which  GSA  believes  might  be 
suitable  for  a  release  program. 

The  second  body  of  brand  name  data  is 
produced  at  an  earlier  stage  of  procurement 
in  the  development  of  new  specifications  and 
test  methods,  GSA  gave  Instances  of  this 
kind  of  testing  in  its  answers  to  the  Task 
Force  questionnaire: 

"For  example,  as  a  result  of  a  number  of 
requests  by  Government  agencies  for  waivers 
to  allow  the  procurement  of  commercial  paint 
in  lieu  of  the  specification  paint,  GSA  ran 
comparative  tests  of  a  number  of  brand 
names  of  well  known  commercial  paints  with 
the  paints  furnished  under  GSA  specifica- 
tions. This  kind  of  testing  is  a  one-time  test 
and  is  limited  in  scope  to  the  products  of  a 
few  well  known  paint  manufacturers.  An- 
other example  Is  the  tire  testing  program 
under  which  GSA  purchased  tires  of  various 
types  and  material  from  different  manufac- 
turers for  testing  to  develop  performance 
requirements  for  Incorporation  in  the  Ped- 
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eral  specification.  This  test  program  did  not 
Include  tires  of  all  manufacturers  nor  all 
types  available  to  the  consumer.  The  selec- 
tion was  limited  to  tires  of  the  level  of  orig. 
Inal  eqiUpment  or  better  to  assist  us  in  es- 
tablishing one  grade  level  which  would  meet 
the  various  operational  requirements  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies." 

GSA  believes  that  none  of  the  brand  data 
developed  in  this  section  type  of  testing  is  of 
sufficient  reliability  as  to  any  given  brand  to 
Justify  release. 

As  to  nonbrand  product  information  since 
GSA  tests  a  great  many  unbranded  or  special- 
ly branded  products  that  consumers  use  in 
other  branded  forms,  it  possesses  large 
amounts  of  general  information  about  con- 
sumer  products.  Of  the  Federal  specifications 
and  standards  used  in  the  procurement  of 
Items  for  government  agencies,  GSA  esti- 
mates  that  approximately  900  pertain  to 
Items  of  possible  use  to  the  general  public 
Except  for  clothing,  this  generic  informa- 
tion Includes  almost  the  entire  range  of 
products  purchased  by  the  average  family 

Unfortunately,  as  set  forth  in  the  ''^n 
guage  of  specifications,  the  information  is  of 
little  use  to  the  average  consumer  GSA  be- 
lieves, however,  that  "many  of  the  specifica- 
tions are  susceptible  to  conversion  for  lav- 
man  use  by  technically  qualified  personnel  " 
Tlie  IJst  of  possibly  usable  specifications  U 
set  forth  in  Appendix  B  An  example  of  a 
specification  converted  into  lavman's  lan- 
guage is  attached  as  Appendix  C.  Even  more 
refining  is  possible  to  make  the  information 
fully  usable. 

GSA  releases  no  information  of  a  brand  or 
nonbrand  variety,  apart  from  the  specifica- 
tions and  QPLs.  Only  the  manufacturer  of 
the  specific  product  tested  is  Informed  of 
the  results  of  tests.  The  current  nonrelease 
policy  is  set  forth  in  GSA  Orders  FSS  P  ■'900  5 
and  P6S  P  4445.1.  Supply  Operations  Hand- 
book, Chapter  4. 

Department  of  Defense 
In  response  to  a  Task  Force  question  about 
DOD  tef.tlng  of  brand  name  products  that 
are  available  to  individual  or  corporate  buv- 
ers,  DOD  responded  that  it  does  "for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  none."  One  jxjssiblc  excep- 
tion is  drugs,  about  which  the  Army  pos- 
sesses considerable  information.  A  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  drugs  sold  through  com- 
mercial pharmacies  do  not  meet  the  exact- 
ing specifications  set  by  the  Army.  The  Task 
Force  strongly  believes  that  every  eSort 
should  be  made  to  Include  some  of  this 
information  within   any  release  program. 

DOD  possesses  a  larger  body  of  relevant 
nonbrand  information.  As  stated  by  the  de- 
partment in  Its  reply  to  the  Task  Force 
questionnaire : 

"Both  the  Army  and  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency  are  involved  in  testing  of  consumer 
type  supplies  furnished  to  the  Military  Serv- 
ices. For  the  purpose  of  thU  discussion  we 
are  limiting  the  commodities  to  clothing 
and  textUes  (including  shoes),  subsistence 
and  drugs,  pharmaceuticals  and  biologies.  I: 
must  be  pointed  out  that  these  commodi- 
ties may  not  be  Identical  with  those  mar- 
keted In  civilian  sector  because  the  items 
may  be  procured  in  accordance  wltn  specifi- 
cations which  refiect  military  characteris- 
tics." 

The  Department  has  a  general  policy  that 
the  public  be  given  "free  access  to  all  infor- 
mation which  does  not  qualify  for  protec- 
tion under  security  directives  "or  other  cri- 
teria established  by  law."  (DOD  Directive 
5400.7  and  Armed  Services  Procurement  Reg- 
ulations 1-329-3).  Pursuant  to  this  policv. 
generic  product  information  is  published 
from  time  to  time  in  reports  and  in  papers 
written  for  scientific  join-nals.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  it  has  been  a  firm  DOD  policy 
■'not  to  release  Information  on  a  specific 
contractor  |or  his  products!  to  a  competi- 
tor or  the  public  at  large."  Thus  the  Depart- 
ment's "free  access"  policy  is  somewhat  less 
than  total. 
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National  Bureau  of  Standards 

"Tlie  National  Bureau  of  Standards  is  not 
a  procurement  agency.  It  occasionally  per- 
forms tests  on  brand  products  for  the  bene- 
fit of  other  agencies.  (The  hearing  aid  testa 
It  conducted  for  VA  are  a  typical  example.) 
It  does  a  wider  range  of  product  research  In 
developing  new  testing  methods. 

In  the  course  of  these  activities,  it  ac- 
cumulates significant  amounts  of  product 
Information,  "some  of  it  by  brand."  A  list 
of  consumer  products  for  which  It  has  brand 
and  nonbrand  data  Is  set  forth  in  Appen- 
dix D. 

NBS  generally  leaves  to  the  agency  for 
which  it  has  conducted  tests  the  decision 
whether  the  test  data  are  to  be  released.  It 
publishes  no  brand  data  Itself.  Even  as  to 
general  product  information,  there  is  a  pub- 
lished Commerce  Department  policy  explic- 
itly prohibiting  release.  (Procedures  and  Re- 
ports Manual  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.) 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Brand  information  comes  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  primarily  through  its 
administration  of  the  inspection  and  grad- 
ing program  on  fresh  meat  and  poultry.  Lit- 
tle Is  gathered  of  direct  usefulness  to  con- 
sumers, since  most  fresh  meat  products  are 
sold  to  the  public  unlabelled  as  to  the 
packer.  Even  as  to  the  few  major  differenti- 
ated meat  products  like  bacon  and  hot  dogs, 
there  is  practically  no  comparative  informa- 
tion of  any  value  to  consumers. 

Until  1965,  the  Department  conducted  a 
small  research  program  in  household  appli- 
ances through  its  Agricultural  Research 
Service.  Tests  were  conducted  regularly  on 
commercial  refrigerators,  stoves,  water  heat- 
ers, irons,  washers  and  dryers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evaluating  performance-in-use.  Much 
brand  data  were  amassed,  but  department 
policy  precluded  reference  to  brand  names 
In  Departmental  releases.  Beginning  in  FY 
1966.  Congress  discontinued  support  of  the 
research  altogether.  The  reasons  for  discon- 
tinuance were  not  fully  clear,  though  ques- 
tions liad  frequently  been  raised  about  the 
appropriateness  of  using  Agriculture's  funds 
for  this  type  of  research.  It  was  also  claimed 
that  by  1965  Independent  testing  groups 
were  providing  adequate  information  on 
commercial  appliances. 

The  information  distributed  by  Agriculture 
about  appliances  was  almost  entirely  In  the 
form  of  general  guides  about  qualities  to 
look  for  and  what  to  expect.  This  kind  of 
general  product  information  remains  an  im- 
portant function  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: The  Department  prortdes  day-to- 
day information  on  loods  in  bountiful  sup- 
ply, how  to  buy,  how  to  cook  and  how  to 
serve  them.  Newspapers,  resturants,  super- 
market chains — as  well  as  some  consumers — 
are  all  users  of  this  information.  New  ap- 
proaches are  beine  developyed  to  reach  more 
consumers,  particularly  in  low  income  areas.' 
In  addition,  standards  have  been  set  for  sev- 
eral hundred  fresh  food  items. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

In  a  statement  before  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  on  November  25,  1968.  Secretary 
Cohen  announced  a  new  pyosltion  for  his  De- 
partment on  the  release  of  product  informa- 
tion: 

"The  results  of  government-sponsored  re- 
search that  are  relevant  to  consumer  choice 
should  be  available  to  the  consumer.  This 
is  true  whether  the  information  relates  to 
cost,  safety,  merit,  or  comparative  value  of 
gocxls  or  sen'lces.  Moreover,  information 
should  not  be  limited  to  product  Information 


^Techniques  being  tried  include:  illus- 
trated recipes:  graphic  presentation  of  buy- 
ing hints  about  the  four  food  groups  needed 
for  a  healthy  diet;  colorful  pictures  and 
slides:  and  a  coloring  book  for  children. 
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In  the  traditional  sense,  but  should  Include 
the  comparative  value  of  such  things  as  in- 
surance policies  and  educational  systems. 

"In  keeping  with  this  policy.  I  have  di- 
rected that  a  survey  be  made  of  recent  or 
current  research  projects  In  HEW  to  tocua  on 
this  issue  and  make  sure  that  the  agency 
does  not  fall  to  disseminate  the  results  of  re- 
search that  could  be  useful  to  the  consumer 

"Research  results  will  be  published  as  they 
become  available.  In  addition,  to  make  sure 
that  this  information  and  any  other  HEW 
information  of  value  to  the  consumer  gets 
to  people  in  language  that  they  can  under- 
stand we  will  publish  It  periodically  in  the 
consumer-oriented  newsletter  of  the  Office  of 
Consumer  Services." 

HEW  has  reported  to  the  Task  Force  that 
the  surveys  of  agency  information  mentioned 
by  the  Secretary  are  Just  beginning  to  oome 
in.  For  this  reason,  they  are  unable  to  state 
at  this  time  any  products  on  which  they  can 
with  certainty  release  brand  or  generic  In- 
formation. They  are  hoping  to  be  able  to  re- 
lease information  about  drugs,  birth  control 
devices  and  educational  materials  and 
services. 

Prior  to  the  recent  statement.  HEW  had 
no  departmentwide  policy  regarding  the  re- 
lease of  information  Little,  If  any.  com- 
parative brand  data  has  apparently  been  re- 
leased in  recent  years.  A  small  amount  of 
generic  information  has  from  time  to  time 
been  published  in  booklet  form. 
Veterans'  Administration 

The  Veterans  Administration  develops 
brand  information  in  the  process  of  estab- 
lishing Qualified  Products  Lists.  QPL's  are 
currently  in  force  for  five  products:  surgi- 
cal instruments.  hypodermic  needles, 
syringes  bandages  and  hospital  beds.  Brand 
tests  are  also  conducted  on  hearing  aids, 
wheel  chairs,  and  artificial  limb  component 
parts.  VA  believes  that  much  of  this  Infor- 
mation could  be  valuable  to  consumers, 
though  hearing  aids  and  wheel  chairs  seem 
to  be  the  only  produote  of  high  consumer 
Interest. 

As  to  general  product  Information.  VA 
believes  it  has  very  little.  It  states  that 
"reasonable  Information  could  conceivably 
be  developed  on  such  products  as  drugs  and 
those  for  which  we  have  developed  qualified 
products  lists."  General  Information  on 
prosthetics  and  sensory  aids  Is  published  in 
VA's  Bulletin  of  Prosthetic  Research,  avail- 
able through  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. 

Until  very  recently.  VA  released  no  brand 
data  whatsoever.  Earlier  this  year  it  denied 
a  request  by  Consumers  Union  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  the  results 
of  its  tests  on  hearing  aids  Consumers  Union 
has  now  brought  suit  m  a  Federal  District 
Court  in  New  York.  tJince  the  initiation  of 
the  suit.  VA  has  announced  a  new  policy, 
placing  Its  suppliers  on  notice  that  here- 
after It  reserves  the  nght  to  release  the  re- 
sults of  tests  on  their  products.  The  VA  pol- 
icy statement  taking  this  landmark  step  is 
set  forth  in  Appendix  E. 

III.  TASK  FORCE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Task  Force  proposes  a  new  govern- 
ment-wide policy  for  releasing  consumer 
product  data  We  recommend  its  Implemen- 
tation through  executive  action — specifically 
a  Presidential  memorandum — because  new 
legislation  is  not  needed  to  make  a  beginning 
and  because  action  by  the  President  now  can 
be  an  important  reaffirmation  of  this  Admin- 
istration's Interest  in  the  consumer.  The  dis- 
cussion below  is  In  six  parts,  following  the 
format  of  the  proposed  Presidential  Memo- 
randum, which  we  have  set  forth  In  a  rough 
draft  foiin  as  Appendix  F. 

A.  General  request  to  all  agencies 
The  Proposal 
That  all  federal  departments  and  agencies 
review  existing  programs  to  determine  what 
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information  they  have  about  the  properties 
arid  performance  of  products  purchased  by 
coTisumers  and  to  consider  the  means  they 
can  employ  to  make  available  to  the  public 
information  not   note  released. 

Discussion 

Taken  together  vAtb  Part  D  below,  requir- 
ing the  agencies  to  repwrt  to  the  President's 
Committee  on  Consumer  Interests,  this  sec- 
tion Is  intended  to  complete  the  function 
that  time  and  manpower  prevented  us  from 
performing:  that  is,  a  thorough  survey  of 
product  Information  in  the  government's 
possession.  A  program  review  can  also  serve — 
if  taken  with  the  right  spirit — as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  agencies  to  rethink  the  role  they 
can  play  in  serving  the  public.  We  are  aware 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budgets  reluctance  to 
require  agencies  to  conduct  studies.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  survey  we  propose 
will  require  little  time.  We  also  believe  that 
applying  some  part  of  the  Presidential  action 
to  all  agencies  is  a  way  of  Indicating  the  im- 
portance attached  to  it. 

For  the  review  to  be  effective  the  Commit- 
tee on  Consumer  Interests  will  have  to  ask 
the  agencies  specific  questions  and  prod 
them  to  answer  respectively.  The  Committee 
should  consider  the  information  problem  In 
its  broadest  form  and  develop  longer  range 
attacks  on  the  problem  that  we  were  able  to 
treat  in  depth  here 

B.  Restricted  program  for  relasing  brand  data 
The  Proposal 

That  departments  and  agenciel  conducting 
tests  on  consumer  products  participate  in  a 
pilot  program  for  releasing  such  Information 
Participating  agencies  will  select  the  prod- 
ucts about  which  Information  is  released 
Before  relea.se : 

Test  results  will  be  reviewed  by  the  re- 
leasing agency  for  accuracy,  reliability,  ob- 
jectivity, and  meaningfulness;  among  the 
factors  the  agency  will  consider  are  the  size 
of  the  sample  tested  and  the  uniformity  of 
test  methods  employed 

Trade  secrets  and  other  proprietary  In- 
formation will  be  excluded  from   inaterlals 

Information  will  be  accompanied  by  ex- 
planations of  test  methods  and  by  appropri- 
ate statements  on  the  limitations  of  appli- 
cation. 

When  the  Information  arises  from  tests  for 
purposes  of  procurement,  suppliers  in  the 
selected  product  industries  will  be  informed 
prior  to  testing  that  test  results  will  be  sub- 
ject to  release. 

If  adopted,  the  policy  change  would  have 
the  following  likely  effects  during  its  first 
year:  VA  would  release  test  information  on 
hearing  aids  and  a  few  other  products.  GSA 
would  release  comparable  information  jn 
several  of  its  QPL  products:  at  this  time. 
GSA  anticipates  that  antifreeze,  flashlights. 
and  hand  files  would  be  among  the  initial 
products  covered.  Possibly,  DOD  would  be 
able  to  release  some  drug  Information  HEW 
is  uncertain  as  yet  what  it  would  release,  but 
believes  some  consumer  products  can  be 
covered . 

The  Reasons  Behind  the  Proposal 

As  discussed  above,  our  survey  of  informa- 
tion in  the  hands  of  government  agencies  has 
revealed  varying  levels  of  conceivably  useful 
brand  data — very  little,  if  any.  at  Agricul- 
ture and  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  little 
at  Defense  a  little  more  at  Veterans  .Admin- 
istration, and  a  greater  amount  (though  un- 
clear how  much  greater)  at  General  Services 
Administration,  and  a  wholly  uncertain 
amount  at   Health.   Education   and   Welfare 

The  finding  that  brand  information  ex- 
isted was.  however,  the  beginning,  not  the 
end,  of  our  analysis.  Many  doubts  were  raised 
as  to  the  rcllabllitv  of  existing  Snformotlcn. 
the  fairness  to  manufacturers  in  releasing  it, 
and  the  political  feasibility  of  release 

Brand  data,  did  however,  have  one  great 
attraction  to  us  as  a  subject  for  release :  by 
being  specific,  it  could  be  of  maximum  possi- 
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ble  usefulness  to  consumers.  Olven  tbe  woe- 
ful state  of  consumer  knowledge.  Informa- 
tion serving  as  meaningful  guides  appeared 
highly  desirable.  Accordingly,  after  reviewing 
VA's  and  HEW's  new  policies  for  release  and 
the     FTC's     experience     with     comparative 
brand   data  on  nicotine  and  tar  content  in 
cigarettes,  we  have  framed  a  proposal  for  a 
government-wide  release  program — one  with 
safeguards  to  protect  to  the  maximum  possi- 
ble extent  against  the  release  of  misleading 
or    Inaccurate    Information.    The    proposal 
above  is  the  product  of  our  efforts. 

Because  It  is  critical  In  evaluating  our 
proposal  to  understand  the  dangers  and  pit- 
falls that  have  been  pointed  out,  we  have  set 
them  forth  here  in  some  detail,  along  with 
specific  reference  t»  the  safeguards  we  have 
devised  to  protect  against  them : 

1.  Incompleteness  oif  Data:  The  General 
Servlcea  Artml nlHtration  has  pointed  out  that. 
as  to  most  products.  It  does  not  conduct  tests 
on  the  full  range  of  available  brands.  Many 
quaUty  levels,  wholly  acceptable  to  the  gen- 
eral consimier,  axe  excluded  from  their  teet- 
Ing.  Moreover,  many  oorpKJratlons,  for  a 
variety  of  sound  bualneee  reasons,  simply  do 
not  partlclpa;te  In  prociu-ement  programs 
Any  program  o*  release  might,  GSA  believes, 
cause  unjust  injury  to  products  not  included. 
U  Is  uoowtain  the  degree  to  which  this  dan- 
gar  caiwbe  avoided  through  warnings  Issued 
with  the  Information  when  released.  (The 
provisos  to  our  proposed  release  policy  per- 
mitting releasing  agencies  to  select  the  prod- 
ucts dealt  with,  requiring  them  to  review  the 
data  for  reliability  and  meanlngfulness.  and 
requiring  them  to  issue  warnings  about 
limitations  of  application,  are  reBponsive  to 
this  fear.) 

2  Raw  data  can  be  misleading:  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  pointed  out  that 
many  raw  data  are  misleading.  Raw  data  may, 
for  example.  Indicate  minor  degrees  of  dif- 
ference among  products  that  are  much  less 
Important  Uian  the  consumer  might  be  led 
to  believe.  Statistical  terms  are  easily  mis- 
understood. Even  though  it  Is  probable  that 
most  brand  Information  would  reach  the 
confiumer  through  medlarles  such  as  Con- 
sumers Union,  it  iB  unclear  to  what  extent 
the  poeslbly  mlaleading  Impressions  woiUd 
be  avoided.  There  Is  also  the  danger  that 
manufacturers  in  their  advertising  would 
make  more  of  the  differences  than  is  Justi- 
fied. (Again,  see  provisos  permitting  selec- 
tivity In  release  and  requiring  review  for 
meaningfulness.  See  also  prohibition  below 
against  advertising  implj-ing  government 
endorsement. ) 

3.  Staleness  of  data;  Several  agencies  have 
expressed  the  fear  that  bv  the  time  test  data 
become  publicly  disseminated,  product 
changes  will  have  rendered  tlie  tests  out  of 
date  Both  manufacturers  and  consumers 
could  be  thus  Injured.  It  is  clear  that  .any 
program  for  release  will  have  to  employ  data 
of  the  maximum  possible  freshness.  (Again, 
see  proviso  permitting  selectivity  In  release 
and  requiring  review  for  rellablUtv  and  mean- 
ingfulness.) 

4.  Nonunlformltv  of  testing:  Much  testing 
of  products  to  determine  conformity  with 
GSA  speciflcatlons  is  conducted  in  the  man- 
ufacturer's own  plant  under  GSA  scrutiny. 
Manufactiu-ers  applying  varying  test  meth- 
ods and  varying  sizes  of  samples.  As  to  these 
products,  comparative  test  results  are  likely 
to  be  particularly  misleading.  In  addlt'on 
the  supplier  pays  the  cost  of  testing.  GSA  be- 
lieves this  fact  increases  the  unfairness  of 
release.  ( Again,  see  provisos  permitting  selec- 
tivity in  release  and  requiring  review  for 
meaningfulness. ) 

5.  Danger  of  Disclosure  of  Proprletarv'  In- 
formation. Government  suppliers  occasion- 
ally furnish  procurement  agencies  with 
closely  guarded  proprietary  Information 
about  their  products.  Grave  doubts  exist 
whether  manufacturers  possessing  such  se- 
crets    would     participate    In     procurement 
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programs  if  proprietary  Information  were 
subject  to  release.  Indeed,  there  Is  already 
a  specific  provision  of  the  federal  criminal 
code  prohibiting  government  employees  from 
revealing  trade  secrets  coming  to  th«n  In 
the  course  of  their  official  duties.  (See  18 
U.S.C.  Section  1906.)  (See  proviso  to  our 
proposal  expressly  prohibiting  release  of  trade 
secrets.) 

6.  Manufacturers  may  refuse  to  partici- 
pate In  procurement  and  testing  programs: 
Because  of  the  various  dangers  of  misuse 
and  misinterpretation  discussed  above,  fears 
have  been  expressed  that  a  program  for  re- 
leasing brand  information  will  result  in  some 
manufacturers  becoming  unwilling  to  par- 
ticipate In  procurement  programs  at  all. 
The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  shares 
this  fear  and  is  even  more  fearful  of  impair- 
ing the  close  working  relationship  It  has 
wrth  manufacturers  in  devising  new  test 
methods.  The  extent  to  which  the  fears  of 
nonparticlpation  or  noncooperatlon  are 
Justified  cannot  be  measured.  Unfortunately, 
the  problem  Is  circular  to  a  degree:  if  sup- 
pliers are  aware  that  the  government  Is 
afraid  of  non-particlpatlon.  they  may  be 
more  likely  to  threaten  it  The  danger  of 
nonparticlpation  is  nevertheless  real  and 
we  have  had  to  take  it  Into  account  in  fram- 
ing our  recommendations.  (The  proviso  per- 
mitting selectivity  should  be  helpful  here. 
More  Importantly,  the  proposal  includes  a 
reporting  provision  to  assess  agency  expe- 
rience after  about  six  to  eight  months.  The 
policy  could  then,  if  necessary,  be  abandoned 
or  modified  In  the  light  of  experience.) 

7.  Manufacturers  may  participate  in  test- 
ing with  no  Intent  to  participate  in  procure- 
ment: GSA  believes  that  nonparticlpation  is 
less  likely  than  its  opposite,  over-participa- 
tion: that  manufacturers  who  have  not  pre- 
viously participated  In  procurement  pro- 
gramB  (and  have  no  intent  of  entering  com- 
petitive bids)  will  want  to  have  their  goods 
tested  for  advertising  reasons.  Even  though 
suppliers  pay  for  the  testing,  GSAs  pro- 
curement tasks  would  become  more  cumber- 
some. (Again  see,  as  a  partial  safeguard,  pro- 
visos for  selectivity  and  review  after  six 
months.) 

8.  Political  Dangers:  In  1952-53,  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  came  under  heavy 
Congressional  fire  after  releasing  a  state- 
ment that  no  battery  additive  they  had 
tested — Including  one  particular  named  ad- 
ditive— was  capable  of  extending  a  battery's 
life  (the  principal  function  the  additives 
were  said  to  perform) .  Though  the  NBS  find- 
ings proved  substantially  correct,  NBS  was 
labelled  as  an  enemy  of  small  business.  This 
e.yperlence  urges  great  caution  In  developing 
a  brand-release  program.  Nevertheless,  two 
important  facts  distinguish  today's  situation 
from  that  in  1953,  First,  there  are  now  sev- 
eral members  of  Congress  who  will  applaud 
and  support  a  government  program  to  dis- 
seminate product  Information.  Senator  Hart 
and  Representative  Rosenthal  have  already, 
for  example.  Introduced  legislation  to  ac- 
complish much  the  same  end  as  we  propose. 
And.  second,  the  new  Preedom-of-Informa- 
tlon  Act  provides  a  shield  through  its  estab- 
lishment of  a  broad  federal  policy  favoring 
public  access  to  government  data, 

C.  The  role  of  the  National  Bureau  of 

(Standards 
The   Proposal 

That  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
through  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
take  a  lead  role  In  certain  Important  areas  of 
consumer  information  programming.  Spe- 
cincally.  It  will: 

Convert  selected  government  specifica- 
tions end  other  generic  product  Information 
into  forms  useful  to  constuners. 

Seek  to  develop  techniques  for  describing 
product  characteristics  In  terms  under- 
f tandtble  and  useful  to  consumers. 

Wo^  with  manufacturers  to  encourage  la- 
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belling  that  is  of  maximum  informatlveness 
to  consumers, 

Reasons 
The  Task  Force  was  in  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  a  broader  program  for  disseminat- 
ing nonbrand  information  was  justified  and 
desirable.  Each  of  the  participating  procure- 
ment agencies,  with  the  exception  of  VA,- 
stated  that  it  perceived  no  problems  of  un- 
falmess  to  manufacturers  that  nUght  flow 
from  such  a  program.  All  believed  that  the 
government  possesses  substantial  quantities 
of  generic  information  that  might,  if  prop- 
erly handled,  be  highly  useful  to  consumers 
in  making  product  choices. 

Some  general  product  information  is  al- 
ready prepared  for  dissemination  to  con- 
sumers. The  programs  of  VA  and  Agrlcul- 
ture  aj-e  discussed  above.  We  have  made  two 
recommendatlon.s  to  build  on  these  existing 
programs.  First,  we  have  Included  a  general 
injunction  to  all  agencies  to  consider  the  role 
they  can  play  in  providing  Information  to 
consumers.  This  recommendation  Is  dis- 
cussed above.  Second,  we  recommend  that 
the  NBS  now  take  affirmative  steps  to  develop 
and  release  product  Information,  principally 
through  the  conversion  of  specifications  into 
forms  useful  to  consumers.  We  have  centered 
the  program  In  a  single  agency  for  reasons  of 
efficiency.  We  have  selected  NBS  because  of 
its  special  technical  skills  and  because  it 
performs  work  for  and  with  all  of  the  federal 
procurement  agencies 

Dr.  Allen  V.  Astln,  a  deputy  on  the  T.,.sli 
Force  and  Director  of  the  Bureau,  Is  eager 
to  under  take  such  a  program — Indeed  h;id 
already  proposed  it.  The  Department  of  Cti:i- 
merce  had  made  a  request  for  8100.000  ;n 
the  Department's  proposed  1970  budg.n  to 
undertake  It.  Wc  have  dlscvissed  budge:  con- 
siderations below. 

If  our  recommendation  is  adopted.  Dr.  .-^s- 
tln  Intends  to  assign  4  or  5  staff  personnel 
to  work  exclusively  on  this  project.  He  'oe- 
lleves  that  within  a  year  they  could  prepare 
materials  on  about  a  dozen  consumer  prod- 
ucts, including  paints,  roofing  materials,  floor 
coverings,  and  textiles. 

A  major  problem  for  any  product  informa- 
tion program  will  be  the  development  of 
means  for  effectively  communicating  Inior- 
matlon  to  consumers.  Thus,  we  have  also  rec- 
ommended that  the  NBS  focus  particular  at- 
tention on  developing  new  techniques  for  de- 
scribing product  characteristics  in  terms  un- 
derstandable to  consumers.  The  DeF>arimeni 
of  Defense  and  other  agencies  have  repeated- 
ly pointed  out  to  the  Task  Force  that  tiiere 
is  a  grave  need  for  research  to  develop  use- 
ful performance  standards  for  consimiers  and 
terminology  to  convey  information  to  them 
With  the  funds  here  recommended.  NBS  will 
be  able  to  make  only  the  smallest  beginnings 
in  this  area.  In  terms  of  making  a  long-run 
contribution  to  consumer  autonomy,  :hi.- 
may  be  the  most  important  area  for  covera- 
ment  effort. 

We  have  also  recommended  NBS  efforts  to 
encourage  manufacturers  to  label  their  prod- 
ucts more  Informatively.  The  materials  NBS 
will  release  on  consumer  products  will  pro- 
vide consumers  with  important  questions  to 
ask.  but  salesmen  are  not  the  optimum  de- 
sirable sources  of  answers.  More  Inlormative 


'  VA.  thoi'gh  endorsing  a  pilot  program  in 
the  Bi:r?au  of  .Standards,  raised  the  follow- 
ing warning:  Such  a  program  [of  relea.sinp 
nonbrand  product  Information)  might  well 
damiige  industry  and  mislead  the  public 
p:  rtlcularly  where  r.ccepted  Industry  stand- 
ards do  not  exist.  In  the  absence  of  accepted 
indtistry  standards,  judgment  Is  necesssrily 
subjective  as  to  what  factors  are  controlling, 
nnd  In  the  case  of  the  Goveriiment,  based  on 
the  needs  of  the  Government.  The  needs  ' : 
an  individual  consumer  are  not  necess.<iri!- 
those  of  a  Government  agency  as  other  fac- 
tors may  be  considered  controlling. 
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labeling  Is  desirable  and  several  members  of 
the  Task  Force  believe  that  voluntary  co- 
operation is  possible.  Special  efforts  might  be 
focused  initially  on  manufacturers  of  the 
types  of  products  covered  in  NBS  releases. 

Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  long- 
range  techniques  for  securing  more  effective 
Libeling.  A  legislative  program  for  encour- 
aging all  firms  in  an  industry  to  reveal  more 
about  their  products  has  been  initiated  on  a 
voluntary  basis  in  Great  Britain  as  the  "Tel 
Tag"  program.  Legislative  sponsored  by  Rep- 
resentative Rosenthal  in  the  last  Congress 
would  Introduce  a  similar  voluntary  program 
in  the  United  States  (II  R  17097,  90th  Cong., 
2nd  Sese  ).  Experience  with  an  NBS  program 
may  indicate  that  Administration  becking 
lor  such  legislation  is  called  for. 

D.  Limitation  on  advertising 
The  Proposal 

That  agencies  Include  in  all  materials  re- 
leased a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
government  does  not  endorse  particular 
product*  and  that,  while  advertising  of  re- 
leased Information  Is  permissible,  any  Im- 
plication that  the  government  does  endorse 
any  product  will  be  considered  false  and 
misleading. 

Reasons 

All  agencies  represented  on  the  Task  Force 
agree  that  the  Federal  government  must  not 
endorse  sf>eclflc  products — or  even  specific 
kinds  of  product  (e.g.,  frost-free  refriger- 
ators). And,  of  course,  participating  agencies 
siiould  avoid  using  value-loaded  terms  in 
the  materials  they  release.  To  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  materials  should  be  descrip- 
tive, not  prescriptive.  No  matter  how  much 
care  the  government  exercises,  however, 
manufacturers  may  still  use  and  abuse  the 
information  In  their  advertising. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  against  at- 
tempting to  prohibit  all  advertising  of  re- 
leased Information.  In  the  first  place,  truth- 
fu;  advertising  of  government  data  would 
be  difficult  to  prevent.  The  releasing  agency 
could,  it  Is  true,  threaten  offending  suppliers 
with  disqualification  from  participation  In 
prr<-urement  (as  GSA  has  Implicitly  done  in 
forbidding  those  on  Qualified  Products  UsU 
from  advertising  the  fact) ,  but  such  a  threat 
would  not  affect  nonpartlclpant  manufac- 
turers. Much  more  Importantly,  truthful  ad- 
\ertUing  of  test  results  appears  to  be  highly 
desirable  because  It  serves  the  very  purpose 
underlying  the  release  proposal:  informing 
the  consumer. 

-Assuming  no  attempt  is  made  to  prevent 
ai;  advertising,  the  harder  problem  comes  in 
determining  when  advertising  of  government 
information  crosses  the  borderline  into  the 
area  that  ought  to  be  controlled  as  mlslead- 
ias;.  Advertising  specifically  stating  that  the 
Government  has  endorsed  a  product  or  class 
of  products  shotUd  certainly  be  prevented 
through  procurement  agency  or  PTC  action. 
We  further  suggest  sanctions  against  adver- 
tising that  attributes  the  government  value 
judgments  not  actually  stated  by  It — how- 
ever easily  the  Judgment  might  "have  been 
inferred  from  the  released  material.  ("Brand 
X  proved  beet  by  GSA  test.")  Perhaps,  the 
PTC  should  be  encouraged  to  devise  guide- 
lines In  this  area, 

f    Coordination  by  President s  Committee  on 

Consumer  Interests 

TTie  Proposal 

The  President's  Committee  on  Consumer 
Interests  will  serve  as  coordinator  of  the  pro- 
gram set  forth  In  this  Memorandum.  All 
agencies  will  extend  the  maximum  possible 
coop>eratlon  to  the  Conomlttee: 

AH  federal  agencies,  including  those  par- 
ticipating In  the  release  program,  will  report 
to  the  Task  Force  by  April  1,  1969,  on  the 
results  of  their  stirveys  of  existing  product 
information,  on  their  studies  of  the  appro- 
priate additional  roles  they  can  perform  in 
serving  the  consumer's  needs   for  Informa- 
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tlon.   and  on   such   other  questions  as  the 
Committee  may  ask. 

All  agencies  participating  in  the  product 
test  information  release  program  will  report 
to  the  Task  Force  by  July  1.  1969,  on  the  steps 
they  have  taken  to  carry  out  the  directions 
In  this  memorandum,  on  the  results  to  date 
of  their  programs,  and  on  such  other  ques- 
tions as  the  Committee  may  ask. 

The  Committee  will  report  to  the  President 
by  August  1,  1969,  on  their  findings  and 
on  their  recommendations  for  further  ac- 
tions in  the  area. 

Reasons 

Particularly  because  of  the  gaps  in  com- 
munication possible  during  a  change  of  Ad- 
ministrations, the  Task  Force  decided  that 
it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  have  some 
single  agency  monitor  and  coordinate  the 
recommended  program  and  make  follow-up 
recommendations.  The  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Consumer  Interests  seemed  the  most 
appropriate  agency  for  several  reasons:  Its 
sphere  of  Interest  is  the  same  as  that  cov- 
ered In  the  recommendation;  it  is  set  up  to 
advise  the  President,  a  function  needed  here; 
It  includes  as  members  nearly  all  of  the  agen- 
cies affected  by  the  new  poUcles;*  and  It  Is 
not  tied  to  the  interests  of  any  single  agency. 

F.   Costs 

The  only  new  funds  we  recommend  for 
carrying  out  this  program  will  be  for  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards.  For  it,  we  rec- 
ommend the  allocation  of  $100,000  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce's  1970  budget.  As 
mentioned  above.  Dr.  Astln.  the  Director  of 
NBS.  had  already  requested  such  an  amount 
in  the  Department's  proposed  budget  This 
request  was  recently  denied  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  on  fiscal  (not  policy)  grounds. 
Though  we  do  not  know  all  the  factors  con- 
sidered by  BOB.  we  believe  that  the  program 
we  recommend,  when  regarded  as  a  pilot 
for  possible  further  action,  is  worth  many 
times  Its  small  cost.  We  thus  recommend 
that  the  Budget  Bureau  decision  be  reversed. 

No  new  funds  need  be  sought  for  any  of 
the  other  agencies.  VA  plans  to  carry  out  its 
new  program  within  its  existing  budget.  We 
believe  that  other  agencies  can  do  like- 
wise. Experience  with  the  program  over  the 
first  year  will  Indicate  whether  special  fund- 
ing is  desirable  In  future  years  ■ 


« The  Committee's  membership  now  in- 
cludes: The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers: 
the  Department  of  Agriculture:  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce:  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior;  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice; the  Department  of  Labor;  the  Post 
Office  Department;  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development;  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission;  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion; and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. The  only  key  agencies  not  represented 
are  the  Department  of  Defense  and  GSA: 
they  could  be  Invited  to  sit  in  this  project. 

'  Under  current  procedures,  government 
suppliers  pay  for  the  tests  on  their  own  prod- 
ucts. GSA  has  suggested  that  it  might  be 
politically  End  tactically  wiser  to  release  data 
only  when  the  terts  have  been  paid  for  by  the 
government  The  Task  Force  as  a  whole  rec- 
ommends against  this  further  condition 
Manufacturers  take  the  cost  of  testing  Into 
account  in  bidding  on  procurement  con- 
tracts and  in  establishing  pricing  policies 
generally  Moreover,  as  long  as  they  have 
been  warned  that  the  test  information  may 
be  released,  they  are  not  unfairly  surprised 
by  a  change  in  policy  It  cannat  be  denied, 
however,  that  GSA  possesses  vast  experience 
with  reaction  of  suppliers  to  various  pwli- 
cies  and  regulations.  For  this  reaaon  a  brief 
experience  with  the  release  program  may  in- 
dicate that  the  condition  regarding  govern- 
ment payment  should  be  added.  If  added, 
the  program  we  recommend  wii;  become 
appreciably  more  costly  and  will  have  to  be 
reconsidered  in  that  light. 
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Concluding  Note 
The  principal  suggestions  we  have  made 
are  severable:  We  recommend  that  the  new 
test  data  policy  be  adopted  even  if  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  St;uidards  proposal  Is  re- 
jected— and  vice  versa  We  believe  that  the 
two  proposals  fit  well  together,  but  either 
can  stand  alone. 

APPENDIX  f:  draft  of  presidential  memoran- 

DtTM    ON    PRODUCT    INFORMATION 

Each  year,  American  consumers  have 
available  to  them  products  of  Increasing  va- 
riety and  complexity.  All  of  us  face  a  grow- 
ing need  for  reUable  information  about  the 
products  we  buy. 

The  federal  government  has  long  re- 
sponded to  this  need — through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  through  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  through  th*  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration,  and,  most  recently, 
through  legislation  such  as  the  Truth-ln- 
Packaglng  Act.  Within  the  last  few  months, 
several  agencies  have  announced  expanded 
programs  for  providing  i>roduct  information 
to  the  public.  These  steps  are  extremely  im- 
portant. 

We  must,  of  course,  avoid  overestimating 
the  amount  of  useful  information  the  gov- 
ernment now  has  The  vast  bulk  of  the  goods 
the  government  purchases  are  specially  made 
to  government  specifications  and  are  not 
available  to  the  general  consumer  Modern 
science,  though  greatly  advanced  in  com- 
municating technical  information  to  other 
scientists,  has  done  little  to  develop  mean- 
ingful methods  of  communicating  technical 
information  to  laymen  or  to  devise  stand- 
ards of  performance  of  meaning  to  con- 
sumers. 

Working  within  these  limitations,  however, 
we  believe  that  new  efforts  can  be  under- 
taken throughout  government  now  at  several 
levels  In  all  areas,  we  will  seek  to  develop 
a  fuller  understanding  of  the  amount  and 
quality  of  Information  the  government  has 
and  the  ways  it  can  be  made  useful  In  some 
areas,  new  policies  will  be  Immediatelv  put 
Into  effect 

Our  eagerness  to  act  along  these  lines 
reflects  our  strong  concurrence  with  the 
purpose  and  spirit  of  the  recently  enacted 
Public  Information  Section  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act.  This  new  section 
expresses  the  concern  of  Congress  and  of  this 
Administration  that  ail  citizens  should  have 
access  to  government  Information  to  the 
fullest  extent  consistent  with  individual 
privacy  and  the  national  Interest. 

Therefore,  to  develop  a  government- wide 
program  for  releasing  product  information. 
I  am  today  requesting: 

That  all  federal  departments  and  agencies 
review  existing  programs  to  determine  what 
information  they  have  about  the  properties 
and  performance  of  products  purchased  by 
consumers  and  to  consider  the  means  they 
can  employ  to  make  available  to  the  public 
information  not   now   released. 

That  departments  and  agencies  conducting 
tests  on  consumer  products  participate  In  a 
pilot  program  for  releasing  such  information. 
Participating  agencies  wUl  select  the  prod- 
ucts about  which  information  Is  released. 
Before  release: 

Test  results  wi;]  be  reviewed  by  the  re- 
leasing agency  fcr  accuracy,  rellablUtv,  ob- 
jectivity, and  meaningfulness;  among  the 
factors,  the  agency  will  consider  are  the 
size  of  the  sample  tested  and  the  uni- 
formity of  test  methods  employed. 

Trade  secrets  and  other  proprietary  In- 
formation will  be  excluded  from  materials 

Information  will  be  accompanied  by  ex- 
planations of  test  methods  and  by  appropri- 
ate statements  on  the  limitations  of  applica- 
tion. 

When  the  information  arises  from  tests 
for  purposes  of  procurement,  suppliers  In 
the  selected  product  Industries  will  be  in- 
formed prior  to  testing  that  teert  results  will 
be  subject  to  release. 
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That  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
through  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
take  a  lead  role  In  certain  Important  areas 
of  consumer  information  programing.  Spe- 
elflcally,  they  will : 

Convert  selected  government  speclflcations 
and  other  generic  product  Information  Into 
forms  useful  to  consumers 

Seek  to  develop  techniques  for  describing 
product  characteristics  in  terms  understand- 
able and  useful  to  consumers. 

Work  with  manufacturers  to  encourage 
labelling  that  Is  of  maximum  Informatlve- 
ness  to  consumers. 

That  agencies  Include  In  all  materials  re- 
leased a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
government  does  not  endorse  jjartlcular 
products  and  that,  while  advertising  of  re- 
leased Information  Is  permissible,  any  Impli- 
cation that  the  government  does  endorse  any 
product  will  be  considered  false  and  mis- 
leading. 

The  President's  Committee  on  Consumer 
Interests  will  serve  as  coordinator  of  the 
program  set  forth  in  this  Memorandum.  All 
agencies  will  extend  the  maximum  possible 
cooperation  to  the  Committee: 

All  federal  agencies,  including  those  par- 
ticipating in  the  release  program,  will  report 
_to  the  Task  Force  by  April  1,  1969,  on  the 
re6ulfa_of  their  surveys  of  existing  product 
Information,  on  their  studies  of  the  appro- 
priate additional  roles  they  can  perform  In 
aervlng  the  consumer's  needs  for  Informa- 
tion, and  on  such  other  questions  as  the 
Committee  may  ask. 

All  agencies  participating  in  the  product 
test  Information  release  program  will  report 
to  the  Task  Force  by  July  1,  1969,  on  the 
steps  they  have  taken  to  carry  out  the  di- 
rections In  this  memorandum,  on  the  re- 
sults to  date  of  their  programs,  and  on  such 
other  questions  as  the  Committee  may  ask. 
The  Committee  will  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  August  1,  1969,  on  their  findings  and 
on  their  recommendations  for  further  ac- 
tions In  the  area. 


FOOTPRINTS   ON   THE   MOON 


HON.  BIRCH  BAYH 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  24.  1969 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  one  of  my 
constituents,  Arthur  Franklin  Mapes,  has 
composed  a  very  fine  poem  honoring  the 
magnificent  space  voyage  by  our  astro- 
nauts and  man's  first  visit  to  the  moon 
last  July.  A  well-known  and  highly  re- 
spected Hoosier  poet.  Mr.  Mapes  is  the 
author  of  the  official  Indiana  State  poem 
and  has  become  widely  noted  for  his  ex- 
cellent literary  works. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  his  latest 
composition,  entitled  "Footprints  on  the 
Moon."  has  already  received  some  recog- 
nition. As  a  tribute  both  to  the  astro- 
nauts who  risked  their  lives  on  this  un- 
precedented venture  and  to  Mr.  Mapes, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  poem 
be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FOOTPEINTS   ON   THE  MOON 

(By  Arthur  Franklin  Mapes) 
Unlike  a  fabled  argosy  of  old 
That  ventured  oer  a  mythical  lagoon; 
Our  great  Apollo,  manned  by  men  so  bold. 
Roared  skyward  on  Its  Journey  to  the  moon. 
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up  through  the  atmosphere  that  shields  our 

world 
Our  valiant  astronauts  streaked  through  the 

blue. 
On  lunar  soil  .  .  .  Old  Glory  was  unfurled. 
And  one  of  mankind's  oldest  dreams  came 

true. 

The  Eagle  landed  on  a  barren  plain. 

Its  feet  set  firmly  on  volcanic  crust; 

Two  men  descended  to  the  strange  terrain, 

And  left  their  footprints  In  the  lunar  dust. 

Celestial  gateways  ndw  have  opened  wide. 
The  galaxies  now  beckon  overhead; 
We  now  accept  this  fact  with  awe  and  pride. 
And  who  of  us  can  say  that  God  Is  dead. 

Two  men  have  won  a  place  in  history. 
The  glory  of  their  feat  will  long  be  known, 
But  do  not  honor  two  men  .  .  .  honor  three. 
For  one  man  orbited  the  moon  alone. 

I  look  up  at  the  moon  at  close  of  day. 
Knowing  that  dreams  of  conquest  will  not 

cease. 
How  proud  we  are  .  .  .  yet  still  we  all  must 

pray 
That  man  shall  .  .  .  also  .  .  .  find  the  way 

to  peace. 


NIXON  ADMINISTRATION   DOUBLE- 
TALK  IN  EDUCATION  HIT 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OP  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  24.  1969 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  regret- 
fully. I  must  accept  as  political  naivete 
the  belief  of  U.S.  Education  Commis- 
sioner James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  that  he  is  in 
fact  pledging  "the  Nixon  administra- 
tion to  a  new  national  goal  of  assuring 
every  citizen  the  right  to  read." 

Merely  citing  data  showing  reading 
deficiencies  and  expressing  pious  hope 
of  national  involvement  to  correct  con- 
ditions are  simply  not  enough.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  in  view  of  this  admin- 
istration's varied  commitments  to  cut 
Federal  spending,  to  fight  infiation.  to 
maintain  military  supremacy  in  weapons 
and  space,  to  seek  tax  reform,  and  to 
share  Federal  revenues  without  strings 
with  state  and  local  governments. 

Nor  is  the  record  to  date  of  this  ad- 
ministration very  convincing  in  support 
of  such  a  national  commitment.  Recently, 
for  example,  the  House  had  to  fight 
against  Nixonltes  in  order  to  add  a  bil- 
lion dollars  to  the  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  Labor  Appropriations 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

In  another  instance,  the  administra- 
tion bill  for  Federal  support  of  education 
as  submitted  would  have  reduced  school 
library  funds  to  zero,  cut  in  half  college 
library  materials,  eliminated  funds  for 
guidance  and  counseling  under  the  De- 
fense Education  Act,  and  greatly  reduced 
aid  to  federally  impacted  school  districts. 
Even  less  clear  is  this  administration's 
commitment  to  desegregation  of  the  Na- 
tion's schools.  Vice  President  Agnew  is 
assuring  southern  Governors  of  one 
thing :  Secretary  Robert  Finch  is  appeal- 
ing to  northern  liberals  that  the  opposite 
Is  true.  Meanwhile,  the  administration  is 
seeking  a  delay  in  desegregation  of  30 
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Mississippi  school  districts  that  have  had 
15  years  in  which  to  comply. 

Last  week,  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  reported : 

Recent  actions  involving  Federal  efforts  to 
bring  about  school  desegregation  are  a  major 
retreat  In  the  struggle  to  achieve  meaningful 
school  desegregation. 

The  Commission,  in  effect,  was  rep- 
rimanding the  Government  for  not  fol- 
lowing  "the  moral  and  legal  principles 
and  promises  on  which  our  Constitution 
and  laws  are  based." 

On  what  foundation  then  is  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  an  outstand- 
ing and  respected  educator,  actually 
basing  the  commitment  of  this  adminis- 
tration and  Government  to  ending  il- 
literacy? He  proposed  no  new  legislation. 
cited  no  specific  financial  targets,  out- 
lined no  guidelines  to  end  segregation, 
and  offered  no  new  techniques  except 
Federal  coordination  and  technical  as- 
sistance. 

Perhaps  the  best  he  can  do  is  to  try  to 
coordinate  Cabinet  members  who  daily 
contradict  each  other. 


September  2^,  1969 


THE  COUNTRY  CANNOT  WAIT— $6 
BILLION  PEACE  DIVIDEND  IS 
PEANUTS 


CLEANING  UP  BEAR  CREEK 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  24.  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  biggest  problems  in  my  con- 
gressional district  is  water  pollution— 
which  has  reached  critical  proportions  In 
the  last  few  years.  Mrs.  Ella  Kirby.  edi- 
tor of  the  Dundalk  Times  has  written  a 
timely  and  perceptive  article  on  this 
problem  which  I  should  like  to  share  \nth 
my  colleagues  by  including  it  in  thP 
Record: 

Cleaning  Up  Bear  Creek 

The  county  health  department  has  stated 
that  most  marinas  in  the  county  already  con- 
form to  a  new  law  forbidding  the  use  of 
boat  toilets  at  piers  and  requiring  land-based 
facilities  for  boaters. 

But  earlier  this  month  the  Baltimore 
County  Council  passed  a  bill  giving  the 
marinas  two  years  to  make  needed  connec- 
tions. The  new  law  will  require  marina  op- 
erators to  post  notices  of  the  restrictions  on 
their  piers  and  to  provide  toilets  for  men  and 
women  for  each  100  boat  slips. 

The  main  problem  in  the  Dundalk-Spar- 
rows  Point  area  will  come  from  marmas 
whose  sewage  systems  are  not  working  prop- 
erly. The  very  low  ground  on  which  most 
marinas  are  located  may  cause  trouble. 

A  $350,000  county  appropriation  for  a  new 
sewage  pumping  station  in  Sparrows  Point 
has  not  as  yet  been  passed  bv  the  County 
Council.  The  station  and  the  m"alns  att.iched 
to  It  would  transfer  sewage  from  the  Point 
area  to  the  Back  River  treatment  plant.  We 
hope  It  will  be  considered  at  the  next  coun- 
cil meeting. 

Now  if  the  county  will  check  other  sources 
of  Dollutlon  of  Bear  Creek  including  their 
own  sewage  pumping  system,  which  over- 
flowed recently,  we  may  look  forward  in  a 
few  years  to  swimming  here  again. 

It  Is  not  impossible.  It  Just  takes  a  huge 
sum  of  money  and  time. 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  24.  1969 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  coun- 
tr5'  is  literally  screaming  to  have  Its 
wounds  bound  up  and  a  reallocation  of 
national  effort  and  priorities.  Secretary 
Laird  a  few  weeks  ago  dashed  all  hopes 
for  a  peace  dividend  when  he  stated  that 
the  multlbillion  dollar  unfunded  de- 
mands of  his  military  departments  would 
readily  regobble  any  reduction  of  funds 
that  might  be  realized  by  a  reduction  of 
Vietnam  efforts. 

This  was  followed  last  week  by  Presi- 
dential Advisor  Moynihan  who  confirmed 
from  the  White  House  that  this  was  the 
case.  Even  conservative  Republican 
leadership  recognized  that  their  image 
was  about  to  get  out  of  hand  if  the  Grand 
Old  Party  did  what  comes  naturally.  So 
Jerry  Ford  forthrightly  stood  up  a  few 
days  later  for  a  $6  billion  dividend. 

The  countrj'  will  not  wait  and  cannot 
survive  on  peanut  offerings.  My  con- 
stituent. Will  Finch,  tells  it  like  it  is  in 
the  September  4  issue  of  the  Woodland 
Daily  Democrat: 

America  Cannot  Watt  Till  1990 
Recently  a  responsible  representative  of 
the  Nixon  administration  said  that  we  need 
not  expect  the  federal  budget  to  provide  sub- 
st.'iutlal  help  on  the  domestic  problems  now 
facing  this  country  until  about  1990.  Even 
with  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war.  the  money 
saved  will  be  needed,  thev  sav.  to  build  up 
supply  of  war  materials— evervthing  from 
hand-grenades  to  helicopters— to  carry  on 
nuclear  and  space  research  and  development 
and  for  carrying  out  our  foreiun  commit- 
ments. So  only  small  amounts  of  federal 
money  will  be  available  for  meeting  domestic 
problems. 

America  cannot  wait  twenty  vears  for 
poverty  families  to  get  more  than  token  sup- 
port: for  needlessly  hungry  and  malnourished 
children  to  be  fed;  for  the  problems  of  city 
ghettos  and  rural  slums  to  be  vigorously  at- 
tacked; for  the  welfare  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren and  of  the  aged  to  be  adequately  cared 
for. 

America  cannot  wait  twenty  vears  for  the 
federal  government  to  give  s'ubstantlal  aid 
to  the  county  and  local  government,  now  de- 
pendent almost  wholly  on  the  property  and 
sales  tax  for  revenue,  to  pay  the  costs  of 
public  education,  of  law  enforcement,  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  of  public  health 
etc. 

America  cannot  wait  twenty  years  for  the 
high  rates  of  unemployment  among  minority 
groups  to  be  substantially  reduced  by  "train- 
ing programs"  that  often  lead  nowhere  be- 
cause some  unions  will  not  let  these  trainees 
join  and  because  contractors  on  government 
work,  who  are  supposed  to  provide  equality 
of  job  opportunity  often  do  not  do  so;  for 
private  Industry  to  carry  all  the  load  of  em- 
ploying all  this  labor  unless  the  government 
Itself  becomes  'the  employer  of  last  resort"; 
for  the  minimum  wage  law  to  be  applied  to 
all  types  of  work  and  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  really  enforce  the  law  requiring 
equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

America  cannot  wait  twentv  vears  for  the 
federal  government  to  more 'adequate  and 
vigorous  support  to  civil  rights  legislation 
so  that  the  principle  of  equal  rights  to  reg- 
ister, to  vote,  to  hold  elective  and  appointive 
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office,  to  fair  and  equal  treatment  by  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  the  courts;  for  equal 
educational  opportunity  for  all  within  school 
districts  and  among  the  States;  for  really 
"open"  housing;  and  for  higher  education  to 
be  available  freely  to  Intellectually  able  but 
economically  unable  youth. 

America  cannot  wait  twenty  years  for  fed- 
eral leadership  and  funds  "to  attack  the 
problems  of  air  and  water  pollution.  Or  to 
round  out  the  national  program  of  national 
parks  and  recreational  facilities.  What  will 
be  left  if  we  wait  twenty  years? 

It  may  take  twenty  years  to  meet  some 
of  these  situations  but  we  cannot  wait  that 
long  to  begin.  We  must  begin  in  1970,  not 
1990.  We  can  begin  now  to  push  for  federal 
leadership  and  funds  by  being  sure  that 
those  elected  to  local,  state,  and  federal  offi- 
ces In  1970  recognize  the  folly  of  delay  and 
the  need  for  a  national  attack  on  these  prob- 
lems now.  Before  we  vote  for  they  they  must 
commit  themselves  to  helping  to  develop 
adequate  solutions  for  these  problems  and 
to  vote  money  which  will  get  these  plans 
under  way  without  delay. 

As  Governor  Rockefeller  pointed  out  on 
TV  recently  if  one  third  of  the  increase  in 
the  extra  taxes  that  the  federal  Income  tax 
will  yield  In  the  next  Ave  years,  was  returned 
to  the  states  and  local  governments  to  help 
them  on  these  problems,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  still  have  a  lot  more  money 
to  spend  than  it  now  has.  This  would  be 
about  three  times  per  year  what  the  ad- 
ministration has  suggested  for  the  next  five 
years.  The  tendency  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  spend  all  of  its  extra  money  on 
space  and  "national  defense"  and  "to  main- 
tain our  military  posture  abroad" — to  quote 
the  Secretary  of  Defense — can  be  checked  if 
we  make  it  clear  to  candidates  in  1970  that 
America  not  only  can't  wait  till  1990  but 
won't.  1970  is  the  crucial  year. 
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Interest  on  the  debt  has  been  climbing  with 
equal  rapidity.  It  rose  from  $14.5  billion  in 
fiscal  1968  to  $16.5  billion  in  fiscal  1969. 

The  conservative  Virginian  point*  out  that 
a  one-year  extension  of  the  surtax,  as  re- 
quested by  Mr.  Nixon  and  approved  bv  the 
House,  will  bring  in  only  $7.6  billion  during 
1970.  while  the  Interest  on  the  naUonal  debt 
for  the  fiscal  year  just  beginning  will  be  a 
whopping  $17. 5  billion. 

(Prom   the  Pontlac    iMlch.i    Press] 
Harry  P  B\Td.  Jr  .  is  one  of  the  most  astute 
and  hardheaded  members  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 


INEQUITIES   IN   OUR   PRESENT 
DRAFT  SYSTEM 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  BYRD  OF 
VIRGINIA 


HON.  JAMES  B.  ALLEN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  24,  1969 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  excerpts  from  two 
editorials  mentioning  our  colleague,  the 
.senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  be  included 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.  The  edi- 
torials were  printed  in  the  Pontiac  Press. 
Pontiac.  Mich.,  and  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  Boston.  Mass. 

Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  an  out- 
standing Virginian  and  a  great  Ameri- 
can, is  making  a  record  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
that  proves  him  to  be  a  worthy  successor 
of  his  father  who  served  in  the  Senate 
with  such  distinction  for  so  many  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Christian  Science 
Monitor  ] 
Trends 
The   national   debt — In   case   you   haven't 
noticed — is  still  doing  what  comes  natural- 
ly— floating  up.  up.  up. 

Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr.  (D)  of  Virginia  hae 
produced  some  figures  for  his  senatorial  col- 
leagues to  chew  on  as  they  cogitate  the 
President's  request  for  higher  taxes  (in  the 
form  of  a  continued  income-tax  surcharge). 
As  of  May  1.  he  says,  the  national  debt  was 
S366.277. 176.554,  which  is  $10  5  billion  more 
than  last  year's  level  of  $355,697,465,654 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  24.  1969 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  concerned  about  the  obvious  in- 
equities in  our  present  draft  svstem. 
Each  Member  of  this  House  is  aware 
that  the  youth  of  today  also  \aew  our 
present  procedures  as  basically  unfair 
and  inequitable.  Pew  here  would  disagree 
with  them.  On  the  contrarj-,  most  Ameri- 
cans feel  that  our  present  draft  system 
very  much  needs  to  be  revised.  Because  of 
this  I  was  extremely  heartened  when 
President  Nixon's  draft  reform  proposals 
were  announced. 

His  decision  to  cancel  the  draft  calls 
for  November  and  December  is  encour- 
aging in  two  respects.  First,  it  indicates 
to  me  that  perhaps  the  comer  may  have 
been  turned  in  Vietnam.  Although  it  is 
perhaps  too  early  to  assume  this,  it  does 
reflect  a  favorable  trend  in  the  Vietnami- 
zation  of  the  war.  It  also  indicates  an 
awareness  and  sensitivity  of  the  pres- 
sures that  the  draft  system  has  placed 
upon  our  youth  and  society.  It  will  pro- 
vide, I  hope,  a  meaningful  pause  in 
which  our  entire  position  in  Vietnam 
can  be  reassessed. 

Perhaps  of  greater  significance,  how- 
ever, was  the  annotmced  decision  to  re- 
structure the  draft  procedure  in  an  effort 
to  make  it  more  responsive  to  our  needs, 
as  well  as  more  equitable  in  its  effects. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  easy  solution  or 
simple  substitute  for  the  difficulties  posed 
by  an  involuntarv-  conscription  of  men. 
President  Nixon  has  requested  our  sup- 
port of  his  effoit  to  reform  our  present 
draft  procedures.  The  need  for  reform 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  and  I  in- 
tend to  support  our  President.  My  deci- 
sion to  do  so  is  based  upon  the  belief  that 
the  youth  of  our  Nation  deserve  a  bett«r 
system,  one  that  recognizes  their  needs 
and  aspirations  as  well  as  those  of  na- 
tional security.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  period  of  vulnerability  and  uncer- 
tainty should  not  be  shortened.  There  is 
no  reason  why  complete  reform  should 
falter  for  lack  of  concern  and  sense  of 
tirgency  in  this  House. 

President  Nixon  has  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibility of  initiating  and  instituting 
reform  procedures  and  has  requested 
congressional  action.  He  is  prepared  to 
institut-e  reform  with  cur  assistance  and 
cooperation,  but  recognizing  the  present 
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urgency  is  willing  to  prcxieed  tx)  the  full- 
est extent  of  his  authority  if  this  Con- 
gress fails  to  accept  his  request.  I  feel 
that  President  Nixon  should  be  com- 
mended for  his  concern  and  willingness 
to  act  during  this  crucial  time  in  our 
history.  No  other  President  has  demon- 
strated such  sensitivity  to  the  voice  of 
our  youth  or  such  an  awareness  of  their 
needs  in  this  area.  I  heartily  endorse  his 
proposals  and  urge  every  Member  to  give 
them  the  most  serious  consideration  and 
the  necessary  support  for  prompt 
implementation. 


THE  ELECTORAL  COLLEGE  REFORM 
YES:    ABOLITION  NO 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TKMNESSEi; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  24,  1969 

Mf^.^EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Spealter, 
foUowihg  up  on  the  important  matter  of 
electoral  college  reform.  I  wanted  to 
point  out  that  two  great  Tennessee 
Presidents — President  Andrew  Jackson 
and  President  James  K.  Polk — favored 
and  publicly  supported  electoral  college 
reform  based  on  a  congressional  district 
plan  similar  to  that  which  I  supported  in 
the  recent  debate  on  electoral  reform 

The  movement  for  electoral  reform  in 
1826  followed  the  deadlock  in  the  1824 
presidential  election,  which  threw  the 
decision  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, resulting  in  a  victory  by  John 
Quincy  Adams  although  Jackson  had 
more  electoral  votes  and  a  substantial 
margin  in  popular  vote  in  the  election. 

Since  neither  candidate  had  a  major- 
ity the  decision  was  made  by  the  House 
and  resulted  in  the  charge  by  Jackson 
supporters  that  Adams  and  Henry  Clay. 
another  presidential  candidate,  had 
made  a  corrupt  bargain,"  and  that  Clay 
threw  his  support  to  Adams  in  return 
for  an  appointment  to  the  Cabinet  as 
Secretary  of  State. 

As  a  result  of  the  thwarting  of  the 
wUl  of  the  people  as  expressed  in  elec- 
toral and  popular  vote,  Polk,  who  was 
then  a  Congressman  and  ally  of  Jackson 
in  the  House,  and  other  Jackson  sup- 
porters proposed  a  congressional  district 
plan  which  would  provide  either  that 
each  district  would  choose  an  elector  and 
that  the  electoral  votes  would  be  counted 
nationwide,  thereby  assuring  a  winner 
in  the  election,  or  that  Presidents  be 
chosen  by  districts  without  electors. 

In  a  letter  from  Jackson  to  Polk  on 
May  3,  1826,  Jackson  said: 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  District  System 
Is  the  true  meaning  of  the  Constitution  but 
as  this  cannot  be  obtained  any  uniform  sys- 
tem ought  to  be  adopted  instead  of  leaving 
the  election  of  President  to  Congress, 

Jackson  assured  Polk  that  his  position 
on  the  congressional  district  plan  was 
well  received  by  his  constituents. 

Polk,  in  explaining  his  proposal,  said : 

The  sentiment  of  each  mass  of  the  com- 
munity throughout  the  Union,  composing  a 
District,  Is  fairly  elicited,  and  made  to  have 
its  due  and  proportional  weight  in  the  gen- 
eral collected  sentiment  of  all  the  districts 
In  the  Union. 
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The  fact  that  these  great  constitu- 
tionalists, President  Jackson  and  Presi- 
dent Polk,  favored  the  congressional 
district  approach  to  electoral  reform 
rather  than  a  national  popular  vote  adds 
strength  to  the  position  of  those  who 
favor  the  congressional  district  plan 
proposed  in  the  recent  debate  in  the 
House  142  years  later. 

In  other  words  these  leaders  felt  then, 
as  I  feel  now  that  the  balance  between 
the  smaller  and  larger  States  be  pre- 
severed  rather  than  shifting  the  balance 
of  power  further  toward  the  big  popula- 
tion States  and  reducing  the  power  of 
the  smaller  States. 

Presidents  Jackson  and  Polk  felt  that 
it  would  be  preferable  to  reform  the  sys- 
tem rather  than  abolish  the  system,  by 
preserving  the  grassroots  expression  of 
the  people  in  each  congressional  district 
unit  in  the  process  of  electing  the 
President. 

The  House  has  adopted  the  direct  elec- 
tion proposal  and  the  matter  is  now 
pending  in  the  Senate.  Approval  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States  is  required 
for  ratification.  This  proposal  is  ques- 
tioned by  many  who  view  the  amend- 
ment as  infringing  on  the  equity  and 
balance  between  the  States. 
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TRIBUTE    TO    ANOTHER   ILLUSTRI- 
OUS  ILLINOISAN 


SANTA    BARBARA    CHANNEL    DRIL- 
LING BILL 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OP   CALIFORmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  24.  1969 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  exchange  certain  oil 
leases  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  for 
scrip  of  equivalent  value.  This  may  be 
used  to  bid  for  substitute  leases  on  public 
domain  or  other  offshore  lands. 

Since  the  heavy  seepage  of  oil  at  the 
time  of  the  blowout  last  January,  there 
has  been  a  steady  leak  of  30  to  40  barrels 
a  day,  at  minimum.  I  am  informed  that 
the  leakage  has  now  been  reduced  to 
about  10  barrels  a  day,  after  cement  was 
inserted  into  various  fissures,  and  after  10 
multiple-cased  shallow  wells  were  drilled 
to  relieve  pressure* 

Although  there  is  hope  that  the  eco- 
logical damage  from  last  January's  dis- 
aster may  at  last  be  brought  under  more 
control,  I  am  still  disturbed  by  the  fact 
that,  little  by  little,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  allowed  15  to  20  leasees 
to  begin  drilling  again.  This  drilling  is 
not  intended  to  remedy  problems  created 
by  the  original  blowout.  It  is  new  ex- 
ploratory drilling.  Typically  several  deep 
wells  will  be  drilled  by  each  leasee.  I 
anticipate  that  further  new  drilling  will 
be  allowed. 

Drilling  does  now  meet  stricter  Federal 
standards.  I  am  nonetheless  concerned 
about  the  risk  of  a  recurrence  of  the 
tragedy  which  clogged  the  channel, 
fouled  miles  of  beaches  and  tarred  thou- 
sands of  birds  and  other  wildlife.  For  this 
reason  I  propose  that  we  end  drilling  in 
the  channel.  No  less  than  this  can  guar- 
antee the  preservation  of  this  priceless 
recreational  resource. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OP    ITEV/    JEHSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  24.  1969 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  in- 
deed impressed  by  the  fine  newspaper 
article  written  for  Roll  Call  by  John 
Brunner  regarding  our  former  colleague 
from  Illinois,  Representative  Barratt 
O'Hara.  It  wtis  indeed  an  exceptional  ar- 
ticle inasmuch  as  it  revealed  the  "real 
man"  as  observed  in  a  personal  relation- 
ship by  a  staff  member  who  encountered 
his  everyday  actions  which,  by  the  way. 
were  many  as  we  all  know  from  his  serv- 
ice in  this  distinguished  body  of  our 
Government. 

The  article  entitled  "Tribute  to  An- 
other Illustrious  niinoisan"  that  ap- 
peared in  the  September  11,  1969,  issue 
of  Roll  Call  follows: 

Trieitte  to  Another  Illustrious  Illinoisan 
(By  John  Brunner) 

It  was  late  in  February,  1968,  when  Barratt 
O'Hara  learned  that  his  Congressional  career 
was  coming  to  an  end.  The  Chicago  E>emo- 
cratic  party  organization  withheld  its  en- 
dorsement to  a  man  who  so  much  wanted  and 
pleaded  for  a  tenth  term  in  the  House.  But 
Barratt  O'Hara  was  no  ordinary  man.  and 
thus  he  went  on  to  wage  a  proud  campaign 
against  the  practically  Invincible  Daley  ma- 
chine Therfe  was  never  really  any  doubt 
about  the  outcome.  The  odds  were  Just  too 
great. 

Defeat  was  nothing  new  for  Barratt  O'Hara. 
He  was  a  political  gambler.  He  lost  some  and 
won  some.  In  1912  Barratt  cornered  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  lieutenant  gover- 
nor of  Illinois.  It  was  to  be  a  Republican  year 
until  Teddy  Roosevelt's  Bull  Moose  faction 
arose  and  unexpectedly  swept  many  Demo- 
crats into  office.  At  30,  O'Hara  became  the 
youngest  lieutenant  governor  in  Illinois  his- 
tory. Ironically,  only  15  years  before,  C'Hara 
had  followed  Teddy  Roosevelt  and  his  Rough 
Riders  at  the  seige  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  in 
the  ^anish-Amerlcan  War. 

It  was  1948  and  said  to  be  another  Repub- 
lican year.  The  Illinois  Second  Congressional 
district  with  ita  University  of  Chicago  fac- 
ulty under  suspicion  for  disloyalty  was  con- 
sidered a  GOP  domain.  At  66,  when  most 
are  comfortably  retired,  Barratt  O'Hara  waged 
a  relentless  campaign  and  won  the  seat.  His 
wife  died  the  same  year  and  in  1950  he  lost 
partly  because  of  his  never-ending  opposition 
to  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee and  a  local  sheriff's  race.  O'Hara  re- 
turned to  Congress  in  1952  and  easily  won 
reelection  thereafter 

Barratt  O'Hara  often  remarked  that 
"O'Hara  was  a  Qghtlng  name."  and  he  soon 
became  known  as  "Battling  Barratt."  He  ap- 
peared in  Municipal  court  one  day  for  flght- 
Ing.  A  newspaper  reported  he  had  been 
knocked  down.  "That  story  hurt  my  pride. " 
O'Hara  told  the  Judge.  "When  I  was  a  young 
man  In  St.  Louis,  I  trained  at  the  same  gym 
with  Tommy  Sullivan.  When  I  came  to  Chi- 
cago I  took  delight  in  working  with  Abe 
Attel  and  other  boxers  of  my  weight.  I  have 
always  taken  pride  in  my  boxing  prowess' 
The  record  was  corrected  to  show  that  O'Hara 
dec^ked  two  bailiffs. 

O'Hara  was  no  stranger  to  the  courts.  He 
defended  over  300  murder  cases  with  fewer 
than  30  of  his  clients  convicted  and  none 
received  the  death  penalty.  "I  always  w.mted 
to  be  a  lawyer,"  he  said  later,  "'There  just 
were  some  detours. '"  Clarence  Darrow  was 
once  quoted  as  having  said,  ""I  am  envious 
of  only  one  thing  In  the  world — I  wish  I  had 
Barratt  O'Hara's  courage." 


Barratt's  courtroom  oratory  followed  him 
to  the  House  floor.  Unlike  many  older  mem- 
bers who  prefer  to  remain  silent  and  then 
vote,  O'Hara  had  a  zest  for  debate.  Onoe, 
when  past  80,  he  leaped  up  so  fast  to  answer 
a  young  speaker  that  he  tripped  over  a  col- 
league's foot  and  gashed  his  head.  He  was 
back  the  next  day  with  a  bandage. 

One  of  Barratt's  later  loves  was  Africa. 
He  conUnually  exalted  It  and  defended  It  as 
chairman  of  a  House  subcommittee.  He  onoe 
replied  to  a  disparaging  remark  about  Africa 
by  saying,  "As  Africa  goes,  so  goes  the  world." 
He  continually  advocated  a  ""complete  di- 
vorcement" of  the  United  States  from  co- 
lonialism suid  In  1964  undertook  a  oontro- 
verslal  Investigation  of  apartheid  In  South 
Africa. 

Barratt  O'Hara  was  forever  planning,  al- 
ways thinking  about  the  future.  The  next 
day  intrigued  him  because  he  knew  there 
would  be  new  challenges.  That's  probably 
why  we  see  interspersed  among  his  careers 
as  lawyer,  soldier,  and  statesman  those  of 
Journalist,  publisher,  motion-picture  execu- 
tive, and  explorer. 

After  he  left  the  Congress,  he  toyed  with 
the  Idea  of  practicing  law  again  and  com- 
pleting his  autobiography.  But  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  mind  surpxassed  the  realities  of 
his  body.  He  has  left  a  legacy  of  integrity 
and  goodwill  and  the  Inspiration  to  be  able 
to  emulate  Just  one  of  his  many  distin- 
guished careers. 
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U.S.     VIETNAM    POLICY    UNCLEAR: 
TROOP  MORALE  DECLINES 


BRIDGING   THE    GENERATION   GAP 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  24.  1969 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  signifi- 
cant effort  toward  bridging  the  "gener- 
ation gap"  was  made  last  weekend  by 
President  Nixon,  when  he  hosted  a  re- 
ception and  meeting  at  the  Whit«  House 
for  representatives  of  college  student 
governments  throughout  the  country. 

This  was  an  important  gesture  in  it- 
.self ,  but  perhaps  more  important  was  the 
President's  offer  to  the  students  that, 
rather  than  merely  complaining  about 
the  problems  facing  our  Nation,  they 
help  in  finding  solutions  to  them. 

.'^  editorial  from  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, "Finding  the  Answers — Togeth- 
er." discusses  the  importance  of  this 
meeting.  I  insert  this  editorial  in  the 
Record: 

Finding  the  Answers — Together 
President  Nixon  paid  a  timely  tribute.  In 
word  and  deed,  by  inviting  hundreds  of 
young  college  men  and  women  who  are  stu- 
dent government  representatives  on  cam- 
puses across  the  nation  to  attend  a  reception 
held  at  the  White  House  over  the  weekend. 
He  expressed  to  them  his  personal  pride  In 
their  deep  and  wholesome  concern  about 
problems  In  this  country  and  elsewhere. 
Noting  that  he  and  other  leaders  of  govern- 
ment are  concerned  about  the  same  prob- 
lems, he  said:  '"We  want  to  find  answers 
with  you." 

This  is  the  kind  of  challenge  college  stu- 
dents everywhere  shoiUd  accept.  It  Is  not 
an  easy  challenge  but  It  Is  a  constructive 
one.  It  is  easier  to  complain  about  unsolved 
problems  than  to  offer  solutions.  It  Is  easier 
to  protest  than  to  remedy.  It  Is  easier  to  be 
Irresponsible  than  responsible. 

The  older  generations  are  far  from  Infalli- 
ble and  readily  admit  It.  If  the  younger  gen- 
erations will  concede  that  they  don't  know  It 
all.  either,  a  firm  foundation  will  exist  for 
mutual  understanding,  reciprocal  respect, 
and  a  common  quest  for  ways  to  make  this 
a  better  world  for  all  of  us. 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  24,  1969 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  an 
article  appeared  in  the  Montreal  Gazette 
describing  the  depths  to  which  morale 
of  U.S.  fighting  men  in  South  Vietnam 
has  sunk.  This  results  quite  obviously 
from  an  absence  of  clear  U.S.  ixilicy  in 
South  Vietnam,  from  our  policy  of 
appearing  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the 
war  while  continuing  to  fight  it.  The 
article  was  written  by  Eloise  Henkel,  a 
constituent  of  mine,  who  has  spent  many 
months  in  Vietnam  observing  the  situ- 
ation there.  Her  incisive  observations  on 
the  state  of  U.S.  troop  morale  will,  I 
believe,  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues. 

What  Miss  Henkel  obser\'es  is  that  the 
obscurity  of  U.S.  policy  objectives  in 
South  Vietnam  has  confused  and  dis- 
heartened every  American,  and  not  least 
the  American  servicemen  who  serve 
there.  While  token  troop  withdrawals 
continue  to  dominate  the  headlines, 
American  casualties  mount  apace.  As  a 
marine  observed  to  Miss  Henkel,  "Sure 
we'll  pull  out  50,000  troops  50,000  dead." 

I  insert  Miss  Henkel 's  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  because  it  demon- 
strates the  obvious  point,  that  the  longer 
we  stay  in  Vietnam — where  we  had  no 
business  in  the  fii-st  place — the  harder  it 
will  be  both  on  us  and  on  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Morale  or  U.S.  Troops  ts  Vietnam  at  Its 
Lowest 
(By  Eloise  Henkel) 

Saigon. — The  sagging  morale  of  U.S.  troops 
m  Vietnam  was  the  most  striking  difference 
I  noticed  between  my  visit  this  summer  and 
my  1967-1968  tour. 

The  morale  of  many  of  the  troops  has 
plunged  like  the  stock  market  the  past  year, 
and  some  of  the  troops  feel  ihey  are  being 
sold  short  by  speculators  in  the  stock  of 
Thleu  and  Ky. 

American  civilians,  too,  now  talk  much 
differently  from  the  way  they  did  when  I 
tirst  went  to  Vietnam  two  and  a  half  vears 
ago. 

The  State  Department  officials  spoke  In 
glowing  terms  about  "building  a  viable  gov- 
ernment," winning  the  war.  and  pacifying  the 
entire  countryside.  Many  soldiers"  talked 
about  "flghting  them'  here  so  we  won't 
have  to  fight  them  In  San  Francisco.  " 

No  more  today.  With  the  bombing  of  the 
North  halted,  the  talks  in  Paris  going  on.  and 
the  stated  policy  of  the  U.S.  government  to 
"withdraw"  from  Vietnam,  It's  a  different 
story. 

High  U.S.  Embassy  officials  talk  now  about 
"how  we  got  over  Involved  in  Vietnam  "  and 
how  'it's  in  our  national  interest  to  disen- 
gage because  we  are  concerned  about  other 
areas  of  the  world,  too,  and  the  home  front.  " 

So  who  want*  to  get  killed  In  an  un- 
popular, discredited  war  on  the  way  out? 

G.I.'s  from  Hue  in  the  north  to  Can  Tho 
in  the  Delta  told  me  this  summer  if  the  men 
were  given  a  free  choice  to  line  up  at  Tan 
Son  Nhut  airport  and  fly  home  and  forget 
Vietnam  "about  100  per  cent  woiUd  go." 

Many  were  openly  skeptical  and  cynical 
about  troop  withdrawals. 

"Sure,  we'll  pull  out  50,000  troope,"  a  Ma- 
rine In  Danang  said.  '"Fifty-thousand  dead." 

One  reporter  said,  "If  we  pull  otrt  50.000, 
maybe  we'll  put  60.000  back  in.  Who's  going 
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to  the  alrjxjrt  and  count  all  the  planes  that 
come  and  go  every  day?" 

This  question  was  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  military  say,  "There's  so  much 
fat  here,  we  could  pull  out  50,000  men  with- 
out noticing  It  if  we  wanted  to." 

And  even  an  Information  Officer  said.  '"We 
could  pull  out  100,000  this  year  without 
hurting  the  effort.  The  boys  might  not  get 
three  hot  meals  a  day  in  the  field  and  pillow 
cases,  but  it  wouldn't  hurt  us  tactically.  And 
the  ARVN  want  us  to  go.  They're  tired  of 
having  us  nm  things.  We  could  pull  out 
some  of  the  advisors  with  no  sweat." 

As  I  traveled  throughout  the  country, 
talking  with  men  on  first,  second,  third,  and 
even  fourth  tours  in  Vietnam  I  found  only 
one  G.I.  from  Georgia  who  suggested,  "I 
guess  we're  fighting  them  here  so  we  won't 
have  to  fight  them  in  Georgia." 

Marines  at  the  Danang  airport  who  had 
Just  arrived  In  the  country  looked  sad  and 
gloomy. 

I  asked  some  if  they  knew  why  they  were 
m  Vietnam  and  they  said,  "No.  But  maybe 
we'll  learn  after  we've  been  here  a  while." 

What  do  you  think  about  the  V.C?"  I 
asked. 

"We  don't  know,  we  never  met  any."  one 
said. 

'We've  been  told  to  be  nice  to  the  people, 
the  civilians,"  he  added.  "But  how  can  you 
be  mce  to  people  who  are  shooting  at  you? 
I  know  the  civilians  are  the  ones  who  are 
shooting  at  us." 

"My  wife  Is  pregnant  and  doesn't  know 
why  I  had  to  come.  Nobody  explained  to  her. 
I  couldn't  either.  All  I  know  is  that  I  got  or- 
ders for  Vietnam  and  had  to  go." 

Red  Cross  workers  are  usually  among  the 
most  enthusiastic  people  in  a  war  zone,  but 
one  I  met  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  who  had  been  In 
Vietnam  10  months  said.  "I'm  disgusted. 
What  are  we  flghting  and  dying  for  here? 
We're  not  winning  any  ground.  And  there's 
so  much  corruption  in  the  government  No 
freedom  of  the  press.  The  government  isn't 
popular  and  the  people  aren't  for  the  war. 
If  our  troops  could  go  home,  all  of  them 
would  go.  "I  was  a  hawk  when  I  came  over 
here,  but  I'm  not  any  more.  I  didn't  realize 
we  weren't  winning  any  ground.  I  don't  think 
the  people  at  home  get  the  right  Idea  from 
the  papers" 

A  G.I.  who  had  been  In  Vietnam  eight 
months  said,  "rheres  so  much  hostility 
among  the  people  here,  especially  In  smaller 
places.  Around  Phu  Bal,  for  example,  they're 
all  farmers  who  sympathize  with  the  V.C. 
They  don't  like  us  and  they  wish  we'd  go 
home.  So  why  are  we  here  anyway?  How  can 
we  be  helping  the  people  if  the  people  don't 
want  us  here?  I  don't  get  It." 

A  writer  who  has  been  in  Vietnam  six 
years  said,  'Everything's  different  here  now. 
I've  Just  been  out  on  an  operation  with  the 
First  Cav  (First  Cavalry  Division)  and  the 
morale  is  down. 

"In  the  old  days,  pilots  would  talk  about 
the  Big  Zapper  when  a  plane  or  chopper 
was  shot  down.  They  were  fatalistic,  daring 
devil-may-care. 

Today  they're  losing  their  nerve,  thev're 
concerned  about  their  individual  fate,  they 
want  to  get  home  safely.  They  talk  about 
■White  Robe  Six  and  pray  He  will  pluck  them 
out  of  a  falling  chopper  and  save  them  in 
battle.  ITiey  don't  want  to  die  here. 

"Even  an  old-time  sergeant  I  talked  to  was 
depressed  and  weary.  He  told  me  he  was  sick 
of  the  war  and  at  LZ  (Landing  Zone)  Grant 
he  even  refused  a  direct  order  to  go  out  Into 
the  Jungle. 

"The  student  radicals  and  pacifists  are 
winning  some  points.  The  boys  sent  now  are 
caught  between  the  pressure  of  the  VC  and 
the  pressure  of  Ideas.  Some  were  students  a 
year  ago.  listening  to  talks  on  campus 

■'Now  they're  in  dangerous  situations  where 
they're  getting  incoming  and  need  to  be  in 
the  best  possible  shape  But  they're  not.  Many 
think  It's  a  money  war  and  wonder  why  they 
should  die  to  win  points  for  Thleu  andKy. 
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Special  Forces  men  are  often  among  the 
toughest  and  most  gung-ho  troops,  but  one 
sergeant  stationed  at  a  camp  near  the  Cam- 
bodian border  told  me,  ■This  Is  my  fourth 
tour  here.  We're  doing  the  same  things  we 
were  doing  six  years  ago  here.  Ifs  crazy. 
We're  getting  a  lot  of  Incoming  and  getting 
out  tails  shot  off— for  what'  To  of  my  best 
friends  were  killed  this  week  in  a  fight  with 
the  frlendlies  by  mistake. 

"If  Nixon  announced  all  the  men  In  Viet- 
nam would  be  sent  home  by  midnight  to- 
night, I'd  be  the  happiest  man  in  Asia." 

Incoming?  Outgoing?  Kill  or  be  killed? 
Like  for  what? 

That's  the  question  of  Americans  In  Viet- 
nam today. 

They  know  that  nobody  at  home  except 
their  families  and  friends  really  cares  very 
much. 

So  they  do  their  job,  count  off  the  days, 
and  pray  It  will  soon  be  over. 


MIDAIR  COLLISIONS 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF    OHIO 

'  IN  T^E  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  24,  1969 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
the  tragic  commercial  and  private  plane 
collision  in  Indiana,  much  controversy 
has  preceded  the  official  investigative 
findings  which  will  take  many  months. 

Meanwhile,  a  statement  has  been  is- 
sued by  the  Air  Transportation  Associa- 
tion on  the  reduction  of  midair  colli- 
sion risks  which  should  be  of  interest  to 
all  Members  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  doing  something  about  it.  It 
follows : 
St\tement   by   the   Air   Transport    Associa- 

nON    OF    America    on    the    Reduction    of 

MiD-AiB    Collision    Risks.    September    15 

1968 

Relatively  Inexpensive  equipment  and  Im- 
proved pilot  qualincations  for  private  planes 
operating  in  congested  airspace  areas  could 
greatly  reduce  that  risk  of  mid-air  collisions 
such  as  the  one  that  occurred  at  Indianap- 
olis last  Tuesday 

It  is  simply  not  true  that  nothing  could 
have  been  done  to  reduce  the  possibility  of 
that  type  of  small  plane-airliner  collision. 
Action  can  be  taken  now  which  does  not  re- 
quire large  expenditures  of  funds. 

The  airlines  have  been  pleading  for  years 
for  protection  by  the  Air  Traffic  Control 
System  ( ATCi  under  those  circumstances 
where  there  is  a  mix  of  aircraft  operating 
under  visual  flight  rules  i  VPR  i  and  Instru- 
ment flight  rules  (IFR)  The  F.AA.  Itself 
recognized  this  need  in  early  1968  by  propos- 
ing a  plan  for  high  density  terminal  areas 
which  wouUl  require  a  "price  of  admission" 
for  operation  in  certain  high  density  ter- 
minal areas.  This  price  would  include  mini- 
mum aircraft  equipment  and  pilot  quallflca- 
ti^-ns  to  operate  in  certain  congested- 
designated  airspace.  As  recently  as  August  7 
1969.  the  ATA,  in  asking  the  FAA  for  urgent 
action  on  this  High  Density  Terminal  Area 
Plan  (HDTA).  said  "the  airlines  feel  that 
this  problem,  which  bears  so  closely  upon 
safety,  cannot  be  ignored  anv  longer."  ATA, 
in  a  telegram  to  the  FAA  Administrator  on 
September  15.  1969  again  requested  that  im- 
mediate action  be  taken  to  issue  the  HDTA 
plan  which  incorporates  airspace  configura- 
tions, dimensions  and  procedures  contained 
In  the  paper  circulated  by  the  FAA  at  the 
March  7.  1968  meeting 

Rules  and  procedures  such  as  those  con- 
tained In  this  rule  do  not  require  large  ex- 
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pendltures  of  money  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment but  Just  a  resolve  to  carry  through 
on  regulations  that  are  perhaps  distasteful, 
since  they  Impose  some  limited  restrictions 
on  certain  usage  of  airspace. 

In  May  of  this  year,  in  commenting  on 
FAA's  Near  Mld-Alr  Collision  Report,  ATA 
said:  "While  the  report  clearly  points  out 
the  present  ATC  system  provided  for  separa- 
tion between  IFR  flights,  it  should  be  noted 
that  no  separation  is  provided  between  VFR 
flights  or  between  IFR  and  VFR  flights,  ex- 
cept In  the  Atlanta  area.  In  reality,  therefore, 
in  large  portions  of  airspace,  where  large 
numbers  of  aircraft  operate,  there  Is  only 
part  of  a  system." 

ATA  also  said  the  FAA  report  noted  many 
conflicts  between  aircraft  controlled  by  the 
ATC  system  and  those  operating  outside  of 
the  system.  This  Is  not  surprising,  consider- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  system  is  op- 
erated. The  obvious  solution  is  a  system 
where,  in  certain  controlled  airspace,  all  oper- 
ations are  separated.  Insofar  as  the  airlines 
are  concerned,  the  major  safety  problem  area 
continues  to  be  the  intermix  of  VFR  and 
IFR  aircraft  (controlled  and  uncontrolled) 
at  the  lower  altitudes,  particularly  when 
climbing  and  descending.  Earlier  proposals 
by  the  airlines  to  lower  the  altitude  In  which 
positive  control  (APC)  is  exercised  in  the  en- 
route  environment,  along  with  companion 
action  in  the  terminal  area  will  assist  in 
solving  this  problem. 

Another  action  that  can  be  taken  is  the 
accelerated  Implementation  and  broadening 
of  a  recently  proposed  rule  which  would 
require  mandatory  carriage  of  Radar  Beacon 
■Transponders  and  the  more  rapid  Installa- 
tion of  the  ground  facilities  that  can  make 
the  best  use  of  the  Information  transmitted 
by  the  transponders.  Radar  beacon  trans- 
ponders transmit,  along  with  the  regular 
radar  signal,  an  additional  signal  that  ap- 
pears on  radar  scopes  to  identify  each  alr- 

The  airlines  have  been  urging  adoption 
of  a  transponder  rule  for  years.  However  the 
mle  Is  only  now  being  considered  by  the 
FAA  for  partial  implementation  by  1973 
•Again  this  past  June,  in  commenting  to  the 
FAA  on  the  proposed  rule,  the  airlines  criti- 
cized the  slow  progress  on  getting  the  rule 
in  effect  and  added:  "The  airlines  are  pre- 
pared to  complete  their  part  of  the  imple- 
mentation program  at  an  earlier  date  than 
proposed,  if  FAA  can  provide  the  corre- 
sponding modern  ground  facilities."  In  this 
regard,  the  Federal  Government  has  not 
moved  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  provide  their 
counterpart  capability.  The  airlines  also 
asked  that  the  rule  be  broadened  to  apply 
to  all  aircraft  operating  in  all  controlled  air- 
space at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Another  action  that  can  be  taken  is  the 
preparation  by  the  FAA  of  charts  showing 
the  area  and  routes  normally  followed  by 
aircraft  operating  under  instrument  flight 
rules  in  medium  and  high  densltv  areas 
These  would  be  available  to  all  pllo'ts  oper- 
ating In  these  areas.  Discussions  have  been 
In  progress  since  mld-Aprtl  1968  between 
FAA  and  ATA  on  the  need  to  proceed  rapidly 
toward  publishing  of  such  high  and  medium 
Terminal  Area  Graphic  Notices  in  the  Air- 
man's Information  Manual.  ATA  has  recom- 
mended that  these  graphical  charts  show 
special  Air  Traffic  Control  procedures.  In- 
strument Flight  Rules,  altitude  usage,  arrival 
and  departure  flows,  frequencies  and  other 
data.  These  graphic  charts,  while  not  the 
solution  to  the  mid-air  collision  problem, 
would  certainly  be  a  contribution  to  In- 
creased safety.  They  would  serve  as  a  notice 
and  ascist  In  alerting  pilots  operating  under 
visual  flight  rules  of  circumstances  and  air 
traffic  they  could  expect  to  encounter  if  op- 
erating within  or  in  the  vicinity  of  certain 
areas.  This  recommendation  is  supported  by 
the  low  Incidence  of  near  missee  within  the 
Chicago  terminal  area  (where  such  a  graphic 
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chart  has  been  published) .  as  reported  in  the 
agency's  Near  Mld-Alr  Collision  Report,  de- 
spite heavy  trafHc  volume. 


ELECTORAL  REFORM 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  24,  1969 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
Orleans  States-Item  is  doing  an  excel- 
lent job  of  informing  the  people  of  my 
area  about  the  issues  that  the  leaders 
of   government    face    in    Washington 

An  excellent  example  of  this  is  a  re- 
cent editorial  explaining  the  complexities 
involved  in  the  electoral  reform  consti- 
tutional amendment.  I  believe  it  merits 
the  consideration  of  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress. It  follows: 

(From  the  New  Orleans  States-Item,  Sept  20 
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ELECTORAL    REFORM 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  it  is  imperative 
that  Congress  come  up  with  either  meaning- 
ful reform  or  abolition  of  the  antiquated 
electoral  college  method  of  electing  the 
president 

A  step  in  that  direction  has  been  taken 
by  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  In  us 
overwhelming  approval  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  abolish  the  electoral  college 
system. 

How  meaningful  this  vote  will  ultimately 
be  is  still  to  be  tested.  The  constitutional 
amendment  approved  still  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote  by  the  Senate  and  ratification  by 
38  states. 

The  spectre  of  a  national  election  disaster 
is,  of  course,  what  prompted  sudden  congres- 
sional interest  in  the  present  system. 

The  1968  presidential  election  which  vault- 
ed Richard  M.  Nixon  into  the  White  House 
could  have  produced  an  electoral  college 
deadlock  that  could  have  set  up  third-party 
candidate  George  Wallace  as  the  kingmaker. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  many  times  be- 
fore, in  the  event  of  such  a  deadlock,  the 
power  to  pick  a  president  could  conceivably 
have  shifted  from  the  72  million  Americana 
who  went  to  the  polls  to  the  shoulders  of 
one  man. 

Rep.  Edward  P.  Boland,  D-Mass.,  reminded 
the  House  on  Sept.  10  that  "The  shift  of  a 
relative  handful  of  votes  in  Illinois,  which 
gave  (Nixon)  26  electoral  votes,  and  Missouri, 
which  gave  him  12,  would  have  produced  .  . 
deadlock"  In  the  electoral  college 

There  are  more  obvious  reasons  for  basic 
change,  either  through  the  framework  of  the 
existing  electoral  college  system  ( which  elec- 
toral college  defenders  contend  has  worked 
very  well  for  many  years  I ,  or  through  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  making  the  big  jump 
to  a  direct  popular  election  method  of  select- 
ing a  president. 

It  Is  an  historical  fact  that  in  three  presi- 
dential elections  the  man  who  went  to  the 
White  House  actually  received  fewer  votes 
than  his  opponent.  But,  because  of  the  elec- 
toral college  system,  he  was  declared  the 
winner. 

In  two  elections,  the  presidency  was  actu- 
ally thrown  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  a  decision. 

Another  basic  truth  is  this:  In  any  given 
state,  thousands  of  voters  are.  in  effect,  disen- 
franchised every  presidential  election  simply 
because  they  voted  for  the  man  who  did  not 
carry  the  state. 

Public  polls  strongly  favor  the  switch  to 
direct  vote  selection  of  a  president.  Both  the 
recent   Gallup   Poll   and   the  Harris  Survey 
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showed  80  per  cent  of  the  American  people 
favor  direct  election. 

In  addition,  the  switch  has  been  endorsed 
by  several  national  organizations,  including 
the  normally  conservative  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. 

There  are  several  arguments  for  retention 
of  the  electoral  college  system.  In  a  close  pop- 
ular vote,  for  Instance,  it  reduces  doubts 
about  the  otitcome  In  addition,  the  electoral 
college  system  gives  the  impression,  no  mat- 
ter how  close  the  popular  decision,  of  una- 
nimity within  the  nation  The  victory  ap- 
pears, at  least,  to  be  clear-cut.  It  is  possible 
that  in  a  straight,  popular  vote,  the  outcome 
might  not  be  known  for  days. 

All  of  these  considerations  must  be  taken 
Into  account  in  a  decision  to  change  the  sys- 
tem. But,  careful  consideration  should  be 
given  to  a  change. 


PROFESSOR  SEES   HIGH   RISK   IN 
LEGAL  MARIHUANA 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  24.  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  present  furor  over  the  legalization  of 
marihuana,  we  lose  sight  of  how  little  w-e 
know  about  this  drug  and  its  long-range 
effects  on  human  personality  and  behav- 
ior. This  point  was  recently  emphasized 
by  Dr.  Daniel  Freedman.  chairman  of 
the  department  of  psychiatry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  the  following  September  20  Clii- 
cago  Tribune  article  outlining  his  testi- 
mony with  my  House  colleagues: 

Professor  Sees  High  Risk  in  Legal 
Marihuana 

(By  AldoBeckmani 

Washington,  September  19. — Those  advo- 
cating legalizing  marijuana  "should  be  will- 
ing to  risk  exposure  of  many  to  becoming 
casualties,"  Dr.  Daniel  X.  Freedman.  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  psychiatry  at  the 
University   of  Chicago,   said   today. 

"Until  we  have  research  and  experience 
nothing  can  be  said  about  long-term  usage 
of  marijuana,"  Freedman  warned.  "We  mtist 
scrutinize  effects  (of  marijuana  1  In  other 
cultures.  We  at  least  can  know  better  how 
to  predict  before  we  accept  no  constraints 
[on  the  use  of  the  drug] ." 

indorsed  bill 

Freedman's  remarks  came  as  he  testified 
before  the  Senate  special  subcommittee  on 
alcoholism  and  narcotics.  He  indorsed  a  bill, 
offered  by  Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough  [D.,  Tex.], 
which  would  place  the  major  responsibility 
for  narcotics  control  with  the  department 
of  health,  education,  and  welfare,  rather  than 
with  the  justice  department. 

He  urged  further  study  of  the  effects 
of  marijuana  and  noted  that  today's  youth 
don't  believe  police  and  doubt  authentic  ex- 
pert Information. 

Vtn.NERABILITY    NOT    BELIEVED 

"No  clgaret  smoker  or  wine  connoisseur 
believes  really  in  his  vulnerability  to  becom- 
ing dependent  or  misusing  the  effects  of  his 
favorite  drug."  said  Freedman.  "Most  of  us, 
unfortunately,  believe  simply  the  testimony 
of  our  senses:  if  there  are  no  immediate  ill 
consequences,  we  assume  all  warnings  are 
moralistic  manipulations  to  Induce  con- 
formity." 

During  today's  hearing,  Sen.  Harold  Hughes 
(D.  la.],  who  heads  the  subcommittee,  at- 
tacked the  Nixon  administration  for  its  lack 
of  action  in  taking  positions  on  the  various 
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drug  bills  being  considered.  Creed  Black,  a 
former  Chicago  newspaper  executive  and 
now  assistant  secretary  of  HEW,  denied  there 
was  a  lack  of  Interest  in  the  problem  and 
blamed  the  delay  on  the  tremendous  load 
of  bills  awaiting  administration  position  pa- 
pers. 
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A  SUPERSONIC  ERROR 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW     YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  24.  1969 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  decision  to  spend  $100  mil- 
lion a  year  on  Federal  subsidies  for  a 
civilian  supersonic  transport  plane  is  a 
major  blow  at  fiscal  responsibility. 

At  a  time  when  inflation  is  soaring 
and  vital  programs  of  education,  health, 
social  security,  and  tax  and  welfare  re- 
form are  being  shortchanged,  this  kind 
of  extravagant  subsidy  is  totally  unjus- 
tified. 

In  the  aviation  field  alone  this  year, 
despite  a  growing  crisis  of  air  safety, 
there  were  no  requests  to  Congress  for 
control  towers,  instrument  landing  sys- 
tems, or  radar  which  the  large  majority 
of  commercial  airports  still  lack.  These 
vitally  needed  safety  facilities  could  be 
installed  at  every  airport  which  lack 
them  for  $50  million  less  than  the  SST 
subsidy  the  President  has  proposed. 

Why  did  the  President  single  out  one 
industry  for  such  support  while  a  major 
tax  reform  measure  to  aid  the  forgotten 
American  languishes  in  the  Senate  for 
want  of  administration  support? 

Where  is  the  aggressive  leadership  in 
welfare  reform  and  anticrime  measures? 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  aspect  is 
the  fact  that  the  decision  has  been  made 
to  proceed  pell-mell  with  this  project 
even  though  important  environmental 
and  technological  questions  remain  un- 
answered. 

The  experts  concede  that  the  super- 
sonic transport  will  never  be  able  to 
travel  acros";  land  at  supersonic  speeds. 
The  "boom"  would  be  ear-shattering 
and  might  well  do  physical  damage  to 
people  and  property.  Furthermore,  there 
is  serious  question  as  to  whether  existing 
airports  can  be  used  without  multimil- 
lion  dollar  redesign. 

One  must  seriously  question  the  ad- 
ministration's sense  of  national  priori- 
ties in  promoting  this  multimillion  dol- 
lar bonanza  for  the  aircraft  industry  at 
a  time  when  really  pressing  national 
neeis  are  not  being  met. 

I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  Record 
the   excellent  editorial   which   appeared 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  today: 
Wrong  Decision 

The  reasoning  behind  the  administration's 
decision  to  proceed  with  the  development  of 
the  supersonic  transport  plane  appears  to 
run  something  like  this:  Other  nations  are 
building  the  machines,  therefore  the  United 
States  must  do  the  same  or  lose  face. 

The  logic  of  the  compulsion  to  follow  the 
other  lemmings  as  they  march  over  the  cliff 
escapes  us. 

The  SST  will  provide  the  dubious  advan- 
tage of  carrying  passengers  to  Europe  in  ap- 
proximately three  hours.  Instead  of  the  pres- 
ent seven  hours.  While  a  handful  of  partic- 


ularly eager  jet-setters  may  be  intrigued  by 
that  prospect,  many  travelers  would  prefer 
to  retain  the  option  of  a  few  hours  sleep  en 
route. 

The  argument  of  national  prestige  Is  also 
open  to  question.  The  United  States  cannot 
be  first.  The  Russians  and  the  British-French 
combine  have  already  flown  SSTs  and  exp>ect 
to  have  them  In  service  by  1973 — some  five 
years  before  the  U.S.  gets  Into  the  act  And 
there  Is  considerable  doubt  how  much  pres- 
tige will  accrue  to  the  nations  whose  planes 
leave  a  trail  of  supersonic  destruction  and 
disruption  wherever  they  go. 

For  the  privilege  of  coming  in  third  in 
the  race  for  a  bigger  and  better  sonic  boom, 
the  American  taxpayer  will  shell  out — ac- 
cording to  today's  estimate — $994,000,000.  By 
the  time  these  estimates  complete  their  In- 
evitable upward  revisions,  a  reasonable  guesa 
Is  that  the  federal  government's  part  of  the 
tab  will  be  closer  to  $2  billion. 

Just  offhand,  we  can  think  of  a  dozen 
better  ways  to  spend  that  kind  of  money 
than  on  a  nnancially  dubiotis  Investment 
in  luxury  travel. 

The  matter  now  goes  to  Congress  for  ap- 
proval, as  the  saying  goes.  Better  still,  there 
is  a  good  chance  that  the  legislators  wlU 
disapprove,  electing  to  forgo  the  opportunity 
to  join  the  thoughtless  parade  Perhaps.  Just 
this  once.  Congress  will  be  willing  to  let 
someone  else  make  the  costly  mltsakes  and 
give  the  United  States  a  chance  to  profit  by 
them.  Perhaps  the  Hill  will  decline  to  sign 
the  blank  check  the  White  House  has  handed 

I 

UNNECESSARY  MILITARY 
SPENDING  1 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  23.  1969 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  have  al- 
ways supported  our  men  in  Vietnam,  al- 
though I  have  not  supported  the  policies 
which  put  them  there.  I  have  voted  for 
military  appropriations  because  I  wanted 
them  to  have  such  ammunition  and  sup- 
plies of  all  types  which  might  be  need- 
ful to  them  and  which  might  save  their 
lives. 

I  trust  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  the  Armed  Services  will 
carefully  peruse  all  appropriations  to  see 
that  the  many  unnecessary  items  are 
eliminated.  While  sufficient  military 
spending  is  necessary,  the  taxpayers' 
money  should  be  so  used  that  none  is 
spent  uselessly.  I  submit  the  following 
article  by  Jack  Anderson  and  the  late 
Drew  Pearson,  m  which  is  pointed  out 
how  much  unnecessary  military  spending 
goes  on : 

The     Care     and     Feeding     op     OrR     Absltid 

Research    Machine 

(  By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson  i 

Want  to  know  the  anal  temperatures  of 
Alaskan  sled  dogs?  Or  be  brought  up  to  date 
on  the  biology  of  the  biting  midge?  The  tax- 
payers have  financed  solemn  studies  of  both 
subjects.  The  undertail  warmth  of  sled  dogs 
apparent'.y  is  considered  essential  to  the  con- 
quest of  space.  And  for  the  sake  of  defense, 
the  Pentagon  has  paid  $7,200  for  Intimate 
Information  about  the  biting  midge,  a  two- 
winged  fly  found  in  Taiwan.  The  Pentagon 
has  also  spent  $55,000  to  study  the  mosquitos 
of  Malaysia  and  $11,000  to  learn  more  about 
the  birds  of  Bhutan. 

It's  all  part  of  a  great  giveaway  game  called 
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R&D,  for  research  and  development.  Anything 
bearing  this  magic  label  receives  federal  mil- 
lions with  few  questions  asked.  Other  exam- 
ples Include  the  following : 

In  IMS  the  U.S.  Army  paid  $30,000  to  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Chile  to  report 
on  the  nervous  system  of  the  Chilean  squid. 
A  quarter-million  dollars  recently  went  to 
a  group  of  researchers  who  probed  the  feel- 
ings of  1,600  Puerto  Rlcans  and  reported 
that  the  wealthy  were  happier  than  the  p>oor. 
the  healthy  happier  than  the  sick. 

A  1966  federal  grant  of  $82,900  went  to  a 
museum  In  Iceland  for  a  study  of  the  popu- 
lation patterns  of  the  northern  grouse. 

The  R&D  game  Is  played  with  blue  chips 
This  fiscal  year  R&D  programs  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  a  whopping  $15  billion — a  phe- 
nomenal increase  over  the  $1  billion  spent 
two  decades  ago,  or  even  the  $8  billion  spent 
In  1960.  Next  fiscal  year  it  is  being  scaled 
down  somewhat. 

Firms  specializing  in  R&D  have  sprung  up 
amid  all  this  lush  Treasury  greenery  like  dan- 
delions In  the  spring.  In  the  Washington  area, 
the  research  and  development  Industry  has 
mushroomed  from  13  outfits  in  1941  to  more 
than  400  today.  They  range  in  size  from  one- 
man  and  two-man  operations  to  large  corpo- 
rations. They  are  all  getting  fat  on  federal 
haonef." 

Take"  the  case  of  Merle  Thomas,  of  the 
Merle  Thomas  Corporation  of  Kensington, 
Maryland.  While  teaching  at  a  local  univer- 
sity, Thomas  took  the  advice  of  a  friend  and 
submitted  a  bid  for  a  research  contract.  He 
landed  the  contract,  then  another  that  net- 
ted him  over  half-a-mllllon  dollars.  Today 
he  has  a  staff  of  more  than  100. 

Or  take  Electronic  Data  Processing  Tech- 
nology, Inc..  founded  last  year  by  29-year- 
old  Sanford  D.  Qreenberg,  a  former  science 
adviser  to  President  Johnson.  Adhering  to 
the  principle  that  contacts  generate  con- 
tracts, Greenberg  hired  former  Pood  and 
Drug  Commissioner  James  Qoddard  and  Agri- 
culture Secretary  OrvlUe  Freeman.  Within 
months,  EDP  Technology  was  earning  mil- 
lions doing  research  for  NASA  and  the  Labor 
Department. 

Some  research,  undoubtedly,  is  well  worth 
the  cost.  Pew  consclentloiis  Americans  will 
begrudge  expenditures  that  help  mankind 
reach  into  space,  conquer  cancer  or  improve 
weather  prediction.  But  all  too  much  gov- 
emment-suppwrted  research  is  worthless.  Ir- 
relevant or  a  duplication  of  existing  informa- 
tion. The  new  knowledge  man  has  gained  on 
such  absorbing  topics  as  the  Llsu  tribe  of 
northern  Thailand  ($43,687)  or  the  dental 
arches  of  Australian  aborigines  ($48,687) 
could  scarcely  have  been  worth  the  price 
tag. 

Yet  R&D  has  become  as  sacrosanct  around 
Washington  as  motherhood  or  the  FBI. 
Politicians  dare  not  speak  against  it  lest 
they  appear  to  oppose  progress.  Thus,  almost 
any  project,  program  or  pitchman's  plan  tag- 
ged "research"  goes  unquestioned. 

R&D  has  become  such  a  boondoggle  that 
even  some  scientists  who  benefit  from  the 
grants  are  growing  uneasy.  Science,  the 
magazine  of  the  august  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  occasionally 
spoofs  the  situation.  The  magazine  publishes 
Interviews  with  the  fictitious  and  farcical  Dr. 
Grant  Swinger,  director  of  Breakthrough  In- 
stitute and  chairman  of  the  Center  for  the 
Absorption  of  Federal  Funds.  (Its  motto:  "As 
long  as  you're  up,  get  me  a  grant.")  Doctor 
Swinger's  Irreverence  for  random  research  Is 
typified  In  this  Interchange: 

Q.  Si>eclfically,  what  are  some  of  the  ex- 
amples of  the  Center's  work? 

A.  Well,  the  Center  staff  members  have 
resolved  the  conflict  between  teaching  and 
rasearch. 

Q.  How? 

A.  By  doing  neither. 

Government  agencies  have  found  R&D  a 
particularly  attractive  outlet  for  any  unused 
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funds  that  may  be  still  on  hand  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year.  Bureaucrats  are  mortally 
opposed  to  tximlng  money  back  to  the  Treas- 
ury. This  might  give  Congress  the  idea  they 
dont  need  all  the  money  they  are  allotted, 
which  could  result  In  the  worst  calamity  to 
befall  a  federal  agency:  an  appropriations 
cut.  Before  the  books  are  closed  each  June 
30,  therefore,  the  bureaucrats  hastily  rustle 
up  research  projects  to  deplete  any  budget 
surplus. 

Some  of  the  research  is  so  ridiculous  that 
it  wculd  be  funny,  except  that  the  Joke  is  on 
the  taxpayers.  These  foolish  projects  xisually 
are  concealed  beneath  vague  language  and 
technical  Jargon  and  burled  In  an  anthill  of 
small  print  in  order  to  escape  Oongressional 
scrutiny. 

Above  all  other  specialists  in  spending,  the 
Pentagon's  brass  hats  are  the  most  lavish 
with  research  funds,  which  they  literally 
scatter  around  the  world  like  green  confetti. 
In  fiscal  1969  the  Pentagon  poured  out  $8 
billion  for  R&D,  much  of  it  only  remotely 
related  to  defense.  Sen.  William  Fulbrlght 
(D-Ark.i  recently  became  so  Incensed  over 
military  intrusion  into  the  social  sciences 
that  he  inserted  a  13-page  list  of  question- 
able Pentagon  studies  into  the  Oongressional 
Record. 

They  included  a  $62,000  grant  to  the 
Langley  Porter  Institute  for  a  study  of  facial 
expressions  and  gestures  as  an  aid  to  com- 
munication; $20,000  to  the  University  of 
Malaysia  to  study  "the  weathering  of  rocks 
under  humid,  tropical  conditions";  $16,000 
to  Australia's  Adelaide  University  for  research 
on  "water  and  electrolyte  economy  of  desert 
aborigines  and  indigenous  New  Gulneans"; 
$13,300  to  Federal  University  of  Bahla,  Brazil, 
for  research  concerning  the  "pathogenesis  of 
diarrhea  in  severe  strongyloidiasis"  (trans- 
lated, this  is  a  roundworm  disease  In  horses) ; 
and  $50,000  to  the  Israel  Institute  of  Applied 
Social  Research  for  an  "Investigation  of 
leadership  qualities  of  klbbutz-ralsed  young 
men." 

It  Is  evident  from  this  worldwide  spending 
that  the  Pentagon  is  a  soft  touch  for  foreign 
as  well  as  domestic  researchers.  Indeed,  440 
Pentagon  research  projects  are  now  in  prog- 
ress in  44  foreign  countries.  Only  communist 
countries  are  excliKled  from  the  Pentagon's 
largesse.  The  Defense  Department  Justifies 
this  strange  passion  for  the  most  obscure 
data  from  the  most  remote  lands,  in  the 
words  of  a  Pentagon  pitchman,  by  calling 
the  research  grants  "a  peacefare  program." 
For  those  who  thought  "peacefare"  was  the 
prerogative  of  the  State  Department,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Pentagon  has 
money  to  splurge,  while  the  State  Depart- 
ment doesn't. 

Most  defense  R&D,  of  coiu-se,  is  devoted  to 
developing  new  weapons.  From  the  research 
seeds  have  mushroomed  a  crowded  tech- 
nological garden  of  missiles,  electronic  para- 
phernalia and  other  weaponry.  All  these  bear 
multlbllllon-doUar  fruit  for  the  big  defense 
contractors,  which  scramble  eagerly  for  the 
research  grants.  For  the  compjany  that  does 
the  research,  almost  invariably,  winds  up 
with  the  production  contract.  Some  examples 
from  1 968 : 

The  McDonnell-Douglas  Corporation, 
which  manufactures  the  Interceptor  rocket 
for  the  antlballlstlc  missile  system,  wangled 
5224,355,000  In  research  grants.  To  put  the 
findings  into  production,  the  company  was 
awarded  other  contracts  worth  well  over  a 
billion  dollars. 

The  Martin-Marietta  Corporation,  which 
manufactures  the  Spring  rocket  for  the 
ABM,  got  $172,844,000  In  research  grants,  a 
stupendous  $4  billion  In  production  con- 
tracts. 

General  Electric  received  half-a-bllllon 
dollars  for  research,  almost  $1.5  billion  for 
production. 

The  research  decisions  which  determine 
what  weapons  the  U.S.  should  build  are  made 
largely   by   Industry   men    who   leave   their 
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oomptuoles  for  brief  periods  to  run  the  Penta- 
gon's R&D.  After  two  or  three  years  as  Pen- 
tagon policy-makers,  they  return  to  their 
companies  to  wcwk  on  contracts  they  gen- 
erated while  they  were  In  the  public  service. 
This  may  explain  why  such  staggering 
sums  have  been  lavished  on  armaments  that 
should  have  been  scrapped  or  never  built  in 
the  first  place.  The  research  chiefs,  who  have 
been  planted  in  the  Pentagon  by  military 
manuJaoturers.  often  seem  more  interested 
in  producing  profitable  contracts  than  effec- 
tive weapons.  Result:  an  alarming  number 
of  new  weapons  have  turned  out  to  be  im- 
practical or  obsolete. 

Most  weapons  research  is  farmed  out  to 
500  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the  nation: 
Lockheed  Aircraft.  General  Dynamics  and  on 
down  the  list.  The  Pentagon  also  keeps  16 
contract  research  centers,  known  less  for- 
mally as  "think  tanks."  in  business.  These 
come  in  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  include 
such  dlsUnguished  institutions  as  the  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute,  MIT's  Lincoln  Lab- 
oratories, the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses, 
Johns  Hopkins  University's  Applied  Physics 
Laboratory,  and  the  Aerospace  Corporation. 
Last  year,  these  think  tanks  aggregated  8304 
mlUlan  for  their  thoughts. 

Although  they  describe  themselves  piously 
as  nonprofit  Institutions,  sovieone  is  making 
a  profit.  Aerospace's  president,  for  instance. 
receives  a  $90,000  yearly  salary— more  than 
triple  what  Pentagon  researchers  are  paid  for 
thinking  about  the  same  problem.  His  two 
top  deputies  are  paid  $86,000  and  860,000 
respectively.  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  heads  the 
Institute  for  Defense  Analyses  at  $49,200  sal- 
ary— a  tidy  supplement  to  his  military  re- 
tiremant  pay. 

Nor  Is  the  work  too  strenuous.  One  scien- 
tist, retained  by  a  research  organization  to 
think  for  the  government,  chortled  happily: 
"I  can  sit  on  my  front  porch  or  In  my  easy 
chair,  and  nobody  knows  whether  I'm  think- 
ing or  not."  Another  research  veteran  con- 
fided that  many  reports  are  merely  rewrites 
of  previous  research.  The  Pentagon  has  ac- 
cumulated so  much  research  that  it  some- 
times becomes  a  research  project  to  assemble 
the  right  research. 

Indeed,  the  Defense  Department  has  so 
much  money  for  research  that  it  has  de- 
veloped a  special  program  to  spread  it 
around.  "Project  Themis"  was  adopted  three 
years  ago  "to  stimulate  the  development  of 
additional  centers  of  defense  relevant  re- 
search." Themis  distributes  funds  to  colleges 
and  universities  around  the  country,  in 
enterprise  that  has  served  mainly  to  draw 
professors  out  of  classrooms.  Themis  shelled 
out  $28  million  in  fiscal  1969.  will  distribute 
another  $33  million  in  fiscal  1970. 

If  the  taxpayers  are  tmsettled  by  all  this 
defense  spending,  the  Defense  Department 
has  produced  still  another  study  to  reassure 
them.  A  Pentaeon-pald  "scientific  studv"  bv 
the  Logistics  Management  Institute  has  con- 
cluded solemnly  that  defense  contractors 
really  earn  smaller  profits  than  do  companiet 
engaged  in  civilian  production.  This  dubious 
"scientific"  discovery  is  based  upon  voluntary 
mall  questionnaires. 

It  Is  uncanny  how  often  these  subsidized 
studies  reach  the  precise  conclusion  sought 
by  the  Bgency  that  pays  for  them.  Anv  hostile 
findings  are  usually  swept  under  a  secrecy 
level.  The  Pentagon  Is  particularly  resource- 
ful at  classifying  research  that  might  em- 
barass  the  brass  hats.  But  the  civilian  agen- 
cies are  also  adept  with  the  secrecy  stamp. 
The  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  for 
instance,  got  back  unwelcome  results  from 
a  $650,000  study  of  the  proposed  supersonic 
transport.  The  agency  had  planned  to  make 
the  studies  public  untU  they  turned  out  to 
be  highly  critical  of  the  program.  With  some 
fast  wrist  action,  the  critical  reports  were 
stamped  "For  Official  Use  Only." 

As  in  other  areas  the  civilian  agencies  are 
outsi)ent  In  R&D  by  the  Defense  Department. 
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But  they  have  managed  valiantly  to  dream 
up  research  projects  every  bit  as  silly  as  those 
commissioned  by  the  Pentagon.  "The  Agri- 
culture Department,  for  example,  recently 
financed  a  project  entitled  "A  Study  of  the 
Canadian  Tobacco  AucUons. "  And  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  Indulged  a  costly 
curiosity  about  'the  social  history  of  French 
medicine,  1789-1815" 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  De- 
partment spent  $30,000  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  last  year  to  find  out  what  should  have 
been  obvious:  that  word  on  HUD  programs 
was  not  reaching  state  and  city  admin- 
istrators. For  the  $30,000.  HUD  received  only 
10  copies  of  the  report.  Any  local  admin- 
istrators who  wanted  to  Iniprove  their  com- 
munications with  HUD  were  obliged  to  pay 
$4  50  for  a  copy. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
mjnistration  put  up  $100,000  for  a  study  of 
the  public  reaction  to  its  programs.  The 
project  was  completed,  and  the  100  grand  was 
paid.  But  few  people  ever  saw  the  results. 
■I  took  one  look  at  the  study  and  saw  that  it 
was  horrible."  recalls  the  FDA  official  to 
whom  the  report  was  delivered.  "The  re- 
searchers used  loaded  questions  in  their  in- 
terviews with  the  public  On  top  of  that,  the 
results  were  in  direct  confilct  with  a  falr- 
labeUng  bill  that  the  Administration  was 
pushing.  I  took  the  report,  stashed  It  away 
in  a  desk  drawer  and  hoped  nobody  would 
ask  for  it.  Nobody  ever  did.  As  far  as"l  know, 
that  report  is  still  stashed  away  in  my  old 
drawer" 

Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1968  dertsed 
a  computer  system  to  help  relay  and  store 
information  for  hospital  radiologists.  Com- 
missioned by  the  National  Center  for  Radlo- 
loeical  Health,  the  study  was  widely  hailed  as 
an  outstanding  example  of  the  benefits  of 
federal  research  programs.  The  bureaucrats 
later  learned  that  they  had  squandered  $100.- 
000  on  a  system  that  was  remarkably  similar 
to  one  put  Into  op>eratlon  three  years  earlier 
in  Sweden.  The  one  minor  difference  was  that 
the  Swedish  system  was  more  sophisticated 
yet  easier  to  use. 

The  Transi>ortatlon  Department  called 
upon  the  public-relations  consulting  firm  of 
Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy,  of  Washington,  DC, 
to  find  out  why  traffic  accidents  continue  to 
rise  despite  the  wide  publicity  giving  grue- 
some accident  statistics.  For  a  little  less  than 
^10,000  the  researchers  sent  out  729  ques- 
tionnaires to  the  news  media.  And  the  firm 
also  organized  a  two-day  bash  at  Alrlie 
House — a  popular  bureaucrats'  retreat  located 
seme  30  miles  from  the  capital — to  ponder 
the  problem.  For  all  their  efforts,  the  research 
team  came  up  with  conclusions  they  could 
have  obtained  for  the  price  of  a  few  beers  at 
:ne  National  Press  Club  bar:  newsmen 
ihought  the  Department  of  Transportation's 
sa;ety  publicity  was  "outmoded  and  less  than 
adequate."  The  situation,  however,  was  not 
c  mpletely  hopeless.  The  researchers  recom- 
mended additional  research  on  how  to  bring 
the  program  up  to  date — which  Dudley- 
Anderson-Yutzy  was  promptly  hired  to  con- 
duct. 

Postal  authorities  recently  announced  the 
development  of  a  new  safety  belt  for  postal 
vehicles.  The  new  design,  said  authorities, 
made  use  of  "existing  hardware,"  and  was 
developed  by  the  Post  Office's  own  engineers. 
But  the  publicists  failed  to  mention  a  $282,- 
816  contract  they  had  previously  awarded 
to  the  All  American  Engineering  Co.  of  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  to  develop  a  restraint 
system.  Asked  about  this,  the  bureaucrats 
conceded  that  the  All  American  contract 
had  been  "concluded"  after  payments  of 
*167,850.  However,  no  mention  was  made  of 
the  fact  that  the  new  safety  belt  was  a 
!ap-type  arrangement,  and  that  federal 
standards  now  being  drawn  up  will  require 
postal  vehicles  to  be  equlpjjed  with  shoulder- 
harness  belts. 

Research   grants   have   been   proliferating 
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like  Al  Capp's  schmoos  throughout  the  fed- 
eral bureaucracy.  In  fiscal  1968,  for  example, 
NASA  budgeted  $4.3  billion  for  R&D;  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Dei)artment, 
$1.4  billion;  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
$1.5  billion.  Even  the  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads, 
which  occupies  only  a  tiny  corner  of  govern- 
ment, financed  825  studies  worth  $35  million. 
Ironically,  the  poverty  field  has  brought 
prosperity  to  researchers.  The  poor  are  still 
p)Oor.  but  students  of  the  poor  are  richer. 
Some  examples: 

In  1965  and  1966  alone,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  spent  $12,333,547  on  88 
research  and  evaluation  contracts  and 
grants 

It  cost  the  General  Accounting  Office  over 
$100,000  to  find  out  that  a  Washlnjjton,  DC. 
anti-poverty  operation  had  mlsspjent  $2,100 
National  Analysts  of  Philadelphia  received 
$39,000  to  question  young  people  who  wrote 
letters  in  response  to  a  rock-'n'-roll  show 
with  a  poverty  theme. 

The  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee even  commissioned  a  study  on  studies. 
The  members  wanted  to  know  how  federal 
money  was  being  sp>ent  on  social  research. 
The  predictable  result:  a  four- volume  mas- 
terpiece, well-padded  with  magazine  reprints, 
memos,  bibliography,  and  all  the  other  ad- 
denda guaranteed  to  lend  heft,  if  not  Ught, 
to  the  subject. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  wish  to 
cash  in  on  R&D,  the  federal  government  has 
published  a  helpful  book  entitled,  "Small 
Business  and  Government  Research  and  De- 
velopment "  For  two  bits  the  Government 
Printing  Office  will  mall  the  book  to  any  in- 
terested p>erson.  It  contains  all  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  start  a  firm,  land  that  first 
contract  and  keep  the  contracts  coming.  The 
book  makes  this  encouraging  comment  on 
the  potential  rewards: 

"Contract  research  may  also  yield  two  im- 
portant by-products  .  .  (1)  potential  com- 
mercial application,  and  (2)  government  pro- 
duction contracts." 

With  unbureaucratlc  candor,  the  book  dis- 
closes the  key  to  R&D  contracts:  "Continuous 
personal  contact  with  the  staff  of  the  con- 
tracting agencies  is  a  means  of  keeping  in- 
formed about  government  R&D  contracts. 
The  importance  of  such  contacts  is  illus- 
trated by  a  comment  sometimes  voiced  that 
•you  are  already  out  of  the  running  if  you 
first  learn  of  a  possible  research  contract 
through  a  proposal  request."  As  In  other  as- 
pects of  business  life,  personal  contacts  are 
Important." 

Stirprlsingly  few  critical  comments  are 
heard  in  official  circles  about  the  R&D  In- 
dustry. The  reason  may  be  that  research  and 
development  have  grown  to  such  proportions 
that  few  congressmen  can  get  a  handle  on 
it.  Making  sense  out  of  the  abstract  reports 
and  technical  jargon  is  a  formidable  task  in 
itself.  But  an  occasional  cry  of  dismay  is 
heard. 

Senator  Fulbrlght,  in  his  relentless  cam- 
paign to  cut  the  military  down  to  size, 
watches  Pentagon  spending  closely.  His  thesis 
is  that  the  Defense  Department  should  stick 
to  military  affairs  and  leave  foreign  policy 
to  the  proper  agencies.  "All  too  many  of  these 
studies,"  he  has  said,  ■'indicate  that  the 
Pentagon  planners  have  not  learned  any  les- 
sons from  Viet  Nam.  but  that  they  are  busily 
engaged  in  blueprinting  strategies  where  our 
military  will  play  the  key  role  In  trying  to 
maintain  order  In  the  world." 

But  the  critic  of  critics  is  cantankerous 
Adm.  Hyman  Rlckover.  Ever  at  odds  with  the 
bureaucracy.  Rlckover  has  grumped  that  "the 
administrators  are  busy  making  studies- 
endless  arrays  of  studies.  The  technical  peo- 
ple have  to  stop  designing  and  supervising 
construction  of  military  hardware  to  do  the 
paper  work  the  administrators  and  analysts 
demand.  . 

Rlckover  acidly  tells  of  a  Navy  study  "to 
determine  the  psychological  differences  be- 
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tween  sailors  who  had  been  tattooed  once, 
sailors  who  had  been  tatooed  more  than  once, 
sailors  who  had  never  been  tattooed  but 
wished  they  had  and  sailors  who  hadn't  been 
tattooed  and  didn't  want  to  be."  The  psychol- 
ogists, according  to  Rlckover,  foimd  this  to  be 
a  very  complex  subject  that  would  require 
more  study." 

Admiral  Rlckover  Is  also  concerned  about 
the  effect  of  all  these  studies  upon  the  na- 
tion's timber  supply.  "Studies  use  up  a  lot  of 
wood  for  making  the  papwr  needed  for  the 
reports."  And  he  maintains  that  federally- 
sponsored  research  Is  responsible  for  much  of 
the  trouble  on  our  campuses:  "The  professors 
are  often  off  campus,  traveling  from  one  place 
to  another  under  government  contract,  at- 
tending panel  meetings,  consulting,  aolng 
research  in  foreign  countries,  all  at  govern- 
ment expense." 

After  the  studies  are  written,  the  crusty 
admiral  often  finds  that  he  can't  understand 
them.  "Many  years  ago  when  I  was  vounger 
and  more  impressionable,  I  used  to  read  some 
of  the  social-science  stuff,  and  I  said  to  my- 
self, 'Rlckover.  you  must  be  stupid  because 
you  can't  understand  the  words  they  use.' 
and  I  got  myself  a  fine  Inferlorltv'  com- 
plex. ...  In  more  recent  years,  witti  some- 
what more  maturity,  I  know  that  no  rela- 
tively sane  person  can  understand  social- 
science  Jargon.  There  has  to  be  something 
wrong  uith  you  If  you  do  understand  " 

Somewhere,  somehow,  the  federal  govern- 
ment must  begin  trimming  back  its  burgeon- 
ing R&D  program.  While  manv  projects  are 
highly  commendable,  others  are  simply 
worthless.  Indeed,  they  create  enormous  prob- 
lems. Think  tanks,  for  instance,  serve  as  a 
■brain  drain"  to  draw  off  competent  govern- 
ment personnel;  the  R&D  outfits  are  not 
bound  by  structured  salaries  established  by 
Congress.  Universities  lose  highly  capable 
teachers  and  professors  to  industry.  And 
American  science  and  technology  has  to  suf- 
fer as  it  devotes  more  and  more  time  and  en- 
ergy to  satisfying  govenunent  demands. 

Every  day's  delay  in  cutting  back  wasteful 
research  only  adds  to  the  staggering  cost  A 
1965  report  to  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  warned :  'Surveys  have 
become  increasingly  expensive  as  their  tech- 
nology becomes  more  complex,  as  a  greater 
precision  from  the  data  is  demanded  by  the 
researchers.  For  example,  a  study  of  the  Na- 
tional Opinion  Research  Center  "of  the  pres- 
tige of  oc<;upatlonB  in  1947  cost  little  more 
than  $9,000  An  improved  restudv  of  the  same 
topic  currently  under  way  will  cost  $150,000  ■ 

Ifs  getting  so  the  taxpayers  can  hardly 
afford  to  study  the  north-end  tenjoeratures 
of  southbound  sled  dogs. 
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HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  23,  1969 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
intro(juced  a  bill  that  is  designed  to  over- 
come a  problem  that  is  faced  daily  by 
thousands  of  our  citizens  who  either  own 
or  use  airplanes  or  boats.  These  citizens, 
while  flying  for  their  personal  pleasure 
of  use,  are  forced  to  pay  unreasonable 
customs  charges  whenever  they  reenter 
the  United  States,  after  having  left  it 
for  personal  reasons. 

The  customs  laws  these  citizens  are 
penalized  under  were  originally  designed 
to  affect  the  commercial  traCBc  entering 
our  country.  They  were  never  intended 
to  penalize  the  private  entry  of  citizens. 
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This  bill  will  stipulate  certain  times  on 
weekends  and  holidays  when  entry  into 
this  country  by  private  boats  or  aircraft 
will  not  be  charged  the  present  high  in- 
spection rates.  It  will  also  set  up  a  flat 
rate  lor  other  periods  rather  than  the 
variable  rate  system  now  in  effect,  whose 
primary  purpose  is  to  charge  commercial 
users  for  any  excess,  overtime  costs  of 
customs  inspectors. 

In  a  country  like  ours  where  more  and 
more  of  our  people  are  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  boating  and  flying,  the  Con- 
gress should  not  allow  outmoded  laws 
to  take  precedence  over  the  rights  of 
our  citizens. 


WASHINGTON  REPORT 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  California 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  24.  1969 

ilL  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
include  the  Washington  Report  which  I 
am  sending  to  my  constituents  this  week. 
It  deals  with  the  steps  that  have  been 
taken  over  the  last  10  years  which  seem 
to  be  leading  us  in  the  direction  of  uni- 
lateral disarmament. 

The  report  follows: 

Disarmament — Conquest — Slaveky 
(By  Congressman  James  B.  Utt) 
1  have  long  been  concerned  about  disarma- 
ment, as  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  creation  of 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  was  for  the  purpose  of  implementing 
unilateral  disarmament,  based  on  Khru- 
shchev's address  In  1959  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, entitled  "General  and  Complete  Dis- 
armament.' It  was  obvious  to  me  that  he 
meant  general  and  complete  disarmament  for 
everybody  but  Russia,  and  we  adopted  his 
purpose  in  September  1961  when  we  created 
the  Disarmament  Agency. 

Prior  to  that  time,  on  April  29,  1960.  there 
was  a  national  strategy  seminar  at  Asilomar 
Conference    Grounds.     .Monterey    Peninsula. 
California.   At   the   seminar.   Mr.    Paul   Nltze 
advocated  a  plan  for  strategic  disarmament 
of  the  United  States  by  scrapping  90 'v  of  our 
nuclear  power   and   iurrenderlng   the   other 
10' ^   to  the  United  .N'atlons.  I  wrote  a  "Wash- 
ington Report"  on  thu  subject.  He  further 
stated    that    our    niilltarv    power   should    be 
partially  surrendered  to  'less  powerful  coun- 
tries so  that  we  would  have  no  .superiority 
For  this  choice  statement.  Mr.  Nitze  became 
an  instructor  at  the  War  College.  Later  he 
became   Assistant   Secretary   of   Defense   for 
International  Security  Affairs,  and  was  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  under  President,  Johnson. 
Adam  Yarmolinsky.   whose  mother  was  a 
very  active  Communift.  was  messing  around 
in   the  military  structure  of   the   Pentagon 
at  that   time,  as  Special  Assistant  to  Secre- 
tary McNamara.  Mr.  Yarmolinsky  had  pub- 
lished a  pro-Communist  paper  when  he  was 
a  student  at  Harvard. 

Then  came  the  infamous  St;Ue  Department 
Document  No.  7277.  entitled  Freedom  from 
War— The  United  States  Pro:;ram  lor  Genera! 
and  Complete  Disarmament  in  a  Peaceful 
World  "  In  1961,  the  notorious  Reuther 
Memorandum  was  submitted  to  then  Attor- 
ney General  Robert  Kennedy.  This  was  also 
the  subject  of  one  of  my  "Washington  Re- 
ports," and  deals  with  the  muzzling  of  the 
military  and  the  crushing  of  the  so-called 
■radical  right."  Of  course,  Victor  Reuther's 
definition  of  "radical  right"  includes  anyone 
who  Is  an  anti-Communist. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  January  1962,  there  was  the  secret 
Rostow-Moscow  Report,  which  called  for  Im- 
plementation of  the  "no-wln  policy,"  through 
the  following  five  points : 

1    Abandon  first  strike  weapons; 

2.  Refrain  from  encouraging  revolts  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain; 

3.  Refrain  from  criticizing  sateUlte  coun- 
tries; 

4.  Deny  foreign  aid  to  countries  which 
refuse  "coalition  governments"  (as  we  did  in 
Laos ) ,  and 

5.  Work  toward  general  and  complete 
disarmament. 

In  September  1962,  the  ten  Executive  Or- 
ders for  Emergency  Preparedness  were  issued 
giving  the  government  power  to  take  over! 
In  time  of  emergency  (not  limited  to  armed 
attack  1,  all  tran-sportatlon.  commumcatlons, 
public  utilities,  and  food  production  and 
distribution;  to  mobilize  all  civilians  Into 
a  work  force;  to  operate  a  national  registra- 
tion of  all  persons;  and  to  relocate  entire 
ccftnmunltles. 

In  March  of  1963,  there  was  the  report  of 
George  W.  Ball,  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
wblch  urged  increased  trade  with  Soviet 
Russia  and  its  satellites;  the  repeal  of  the 
Battle  Act;  and  repeal  of  all  tariff  laws  in- 
volving slave-made  goods  so  that  these  goods 
could  be  sold  In  America  to  finance  the 
USSR. 

In  April  of  1962,  we  were  to  Implement  the 
State  Department  Document  7277,  calling 
for  a  total  disarmament  in  nine  years,  by 
cutting  30%  in  armaments  within  three  years 
and  70%  within  an  additional  six  years. 'This 
wofuld  take  place  between  1962  and  1971,  the 
end   of   the   period   being  only  a  vear   away. 

Such  cutbacks  In  the  military"  are  being 
urged  now  as  a  result  of  public  clamor  to 
convert  military  funds  Into  social  welfare 
funds,  which  would  be  disastrous  to  our 
country.  A  military  take-over  of  this  coun- 
try by  Russia  would  destroy  every  freedom 
that  we  have — and  all  our  social  programs 

On  June  10.  1963,  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy made  a  commencement  speech  at  the 
American  University  wherein  he  confirmed 
that  complete  disarmament  was  then  our 
national  policy.  On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1962 
In  Philadelphia  (how  fitting).  Mr.  Kennedy 
had  already  said  that  "The  era  of  Indepen"- 
cience  is  over  and  the  era  of  Interdependence 
is  here." 

In  1963,  we  passed  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  (observed  since  by  us,  but  not  by 
Russia).  Later  in  1963,  the  Phoenix  Report 
waa  prepared  for  the  Disarmament  Agency, 
which  was  a  complete  blueprint  for  national 
suicide. 

In  500  B.C.,  Sun  Tzu,  Chinese  strategist 
Issued  a  paper  entitled,  "The  Art  of  War." 
and  I  would  like  to  quote  one  sentence: 

"To  fight  and  conquer  In  all  your  battles 
is  not  supreme  excellence;  supreme  excel- 
lence consists  In  breaking  the  enemy's  resist- 
ance, without  fighting." 

That  was  2500  years  ago,  and  we  have 
done  much  toward  eliminating  our  defenses 
which,  if  not  checked,  will  break  our  will  to 
resl«t  in  accordance  with  Sun  Tzu's  blue- 
print. 
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STATEMENT  BY  JACK  WHETSTONE 
EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
TEXAS  COTTONSEED  CRUSHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  24,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
on  September  18,  Secretary  of  A"gricul- 


ture  Clifford  M.  Hardin  held  his  "Listen- 
ing Conference"  for  Texas  at  College 
Station.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
the  statement  of  the  Texas  Cottonseed 
Crushers'  Association  as  presented  by 
their  executive  vice  president,  Mr  Jacic 
Whetstone: 

Statement  at  the  "Listening  Conference" 
or  the  Honorable  Clifford  M  Hardin, 
US  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  College 
Station,  Tex  .  Sept    18,  1969 

(By  Jack  Whetstone) 
Mr.  Secretary,  we  commend  you  for  coming 
here  to  Texas,  in  the  heart  of  the  nation's 
leading  cotton,  grain  and  livestock  producing 
region,  to  listen  to  the  spokesmen  for  agri- 
culture and  agribuslnese  which  yearly  con- 
tribute more  tiian  $6  6  billion  to  the"  econ- 
omy of  this  nation 

Tbe  purpose  of  the  Texas  Cottonseed 
Crushers'  Association  In  presenting  -.lus 
statement  Is  to  summarize  basic  Issues  which 
are  vital  to  the  existence  of  producers  .;nd 
all  phases  of  agribusiness  and  to  the  well- 
being  of  this  nation  and  the  Free  World 

American  agricultural  producers  and  as- 
sociated off-the-farm  businesses  have  :ed 
and  clothed  the  American  people  more  -:fi- 
ciently  and  economically — and  with  a  greater 
abundance  of  healthfui.  useful  product.s  of 
superior  quality— than  any  agriculture  has 
ever  done  before  in  the  history  of  mankind 
At  the  same  time,  our  abundance  has  en- 
abled other  nations  to  return  to  peace  and 
prosperity  in  a  difficult  postwar  period. 

U.S.  agribusiness  has  accomplished  this  In 
face  of  labor  shortages  and  far-greater  In- 
creaaee  in  the  costs  of  its  essential  raw  mate- 
rials and  tools  than  in  returns  from  the 
products  it  sells. 

Yet.  Its  reward  has  been  a  rising  tide  of 
public  criticism  of  the  so-called  subsidiza- 
tion of  the  farmer,  and  demands  for  limlu- 
tions  of  payments  to  Individuals  or  even 
complete  elimination  of  agricultural  re- 
search and  other  programs  which  benefit  the 
users  of  products  more  than  those  who  pro- 
duce them. 

As  the  leader  In  agriculture  vou  know 
that  much  of  this  Is  ill-advised  aiid  danger- 
ous, unsoundly  based  upon  misinformation 
and  misunderstanding.  But  the  American 
people  do  not  know  this,  and  the  8  out  o;  10 
Americans  who  live  far  from  the  farm  and 
ranch  are  equally  distant  from  the  i.icti 
about  our  agricultural  situation. 

It  Is  for  this  reason.  Mr  Secretary,  that  we 
urgently  recommend  that  you  encourage 
President  Nixon  to  proclaim  a  period  of  Na- 
tional Recognition  for  American  Agriculture 
for  Its  great  and  essential  contributions  to 
this  nation  and  to  the  world. 

By  mobilizing  public  and  private  resources 
to  give  deserved  recognition  to  the  producer 
and  his  co-worker,  the  government  will  do 
much  to  narrow  the  widening  gulf  between 
rural  and  urban  America  and  to  create  a 
community  of  goodwill  and  underst-nnUing 
Among  fundamental  facts  which  the  pub- 
ics  should  have  are  these: 

1.  American  agricultural  producers  operate 
in  a  highly  competitive  world  In  which  for- 
eign producers  are  subsidized  at  high  rates 
and  protected  by  tariffs  and  other  trade 
barriers  against  U.S.  commodities.  No  one. 
Mr.  Secretary,  is  more  aware  of  this  than 
you  and  your  associates  and  no  one  has  been 
more  active  than  you  In  working  in  Europe 
and  the  Orient  to  remove  these  handicaps. 
B'.it  most  Americans  know  little  of  this  and 
all  need  to  know  more. 

2.  To  achieve  his  present  low  costs,  high 
quality  and  volume  of  production,  the  Amer- 
ican producer  had  to  be  efficient.  To  main- 
tain and  improve  this  outstanding  achieve- 
ment in  the  future,  he  must  be  even  more 
efficient. 


That  efficiency  requires  operations  large 
enough  to  enable  the  producer  to  purchase 
large,  modern  machinery,  adequate  chemi- 
cals and  other  necessities  for  production, 
harvesting  and  marketing.  Last  year,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimated  that 
the  average  Texas  producer  had  751  acres  of 
land  and  $99,100  Invested  in  land  and  build- 
ings. That  investment  is  greater  today  and 
there  seems  little  likelihood  that  it  can  be 
anything  but  larger  tomorrow. 

3.  But  the  men  and  women  who  remain 
on  that  farm  and  ranch  to  produce  our  food 
and  fiber  are  middle-aged  or  older  Here  in 
Texas,  the  1964  U.S.  Census  showed  that  only 
18.491  farm  operators  were  35  years  of  age 
or  younger,  out  of  205,110  In  the"  state,  while 
there  were  44,256  operators  65  years  or  older 
and  53,529  who  were  55  to  64  years  of  age 
five  years  ago. 

Our  failure  to  hold  and  attract  young 
men  and  women  to  agriculture  is  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  to  our  nation  today.  It 
menaces  our  future,  first  of  all,  because  It 
deprives  us  of  the  brains,  ambition  and 
energy  we  must  have  to  continue  to  pro- 
duce and  process  efficiently  and  economically. 
But  it  also  endangers  our  nation  because 
It  Is  pouring  into  our  congested  cities  more 
and  more  people,  compounding  the  costs  and 
problems  of  urban  life  and  crime. 

-Americans  need  to  know  this  and  to  un- 
derstand that  limitations  of  payments,  cur- 
tailment of  research  and  agricultural  credit 
will  further  curtail  the  opportunities  and 
attractions  of  farming. 

We  must  dispel  the  Idea  that  the  business 
enterprise  of  farming  which  receives  a  gross 
Income  of  $50,000  or  $100,000  or  more.  In- 
cluding a  large  government  payment,  Is  some 
bloated  "fat  cat"  profiting  at  the  public 
trough.  We  must  create  an  understanding 
that  agricultural  Incomes  are  the  product  of 
more  investment  per  man,  more  managerial 
skill  and  usually  longer,  harder  hours  of 
work  than  are  required  for  the  same  gross 
returns  in  urban  business.  And.  as  any  agri- 
cultural economist  can  prove,  the  net  "profits 
usually  are  far  less,  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  measured  by  investment  ratio  or 
by  .-eturns  for  managerial  expertise. 

Truth  Is,  most  farmers  today  receive  tragi- 
cally meager  profits  out  of  which  to  provide 
a  living  for  themselves  and  their  families 

Limitations  on  government  pajTnents 
would  force  these  producers  to  dump  some 
of  their  acreage,  thereby  depressing  land 
values,  or  to  resort  to  devious  devices  to 
change  land  ownerslilp  to  escape  the  law  and 
secure  the  funds  needed  to  operate  efficiently 
on  adequate  acreage.  Limitations  would  ac- 
celerate the  movement  of  individuals  and 
managerial  know-how  away  from  the  farm. 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  long  ad- 
vocated more  efficient  and  productive  units; 
it  sliould  fight  to  preserve  the  basic  factors 
which  will  lead  to  those  sound  goals. 

The  Texas  Cottonseed  Crushers'  Associa- 
tion, one  of  the  state's  oldest  trade  associ- 
ations, for  76  years  has  worked  with  cotton 
producers  and  livestock  producers  which  use 
its  feed  products.  Our  goal  is,  as  it  has  been, 
those  policies  which  serve  best  the  majority 
in  agriculture;  and.  most  speclficallv,  th"e 
cotton  and  cottonseed  Industrv  which  has 
products  contributing  yearly  $400  million  to 
S800  million  In  gross  Income  to  producers 
and  more  than  $2  billion  to  the  economv  of 
Texas. 

Our  purpose  In  this  presentation,  there- 
fore. Is  to  endorse  the  basic  program  for  cot- 
ton as  advocated  by  the  Cotton  Producer 
Groups. 

Subsidy  is  necessary  for  the  foreseeable 
future  due  to  erroneous  government  farm 
programs  of  the  past  twenty  years  which 
nave  completely  destroyed  marketing  struc- 
tures to  handle  cotton  In  the  open  market 
Place.  It  Is  a  known  fact  now  that  govern- 
ment will  market  the  bulk  of  cotton  In  the 
future. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  problem  is  not  within  agrlcultur«,  but 
between  government  agencies— namely,'  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  De- 
partment. There  is  nothing  wTong  with  a 
farmer  making  a  fair  return  on  hla  Invest- 
ment. There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  subsidiz- 
ing this  operation  to  keep  It  healthy  and 
attractive  to  our  coming  generation. 

It  is  agreed  direct  cash  subsldv  cannot  re- 
main in  the  public  eye;  nevertheless,  a  sub- 
sidy must  remain.  Therefore,  we  recommend 
placing  it  on  the  price  of  the  commodity 
and  requiring  the  farmer  to  produce  In  vol- 
ume to  obtain  the  subsidy. 

We  hide  government  subsldv  on  every- 
thing from  pocket  knives  to  men's  hats; 
therefore,  what's  wrong  with  hiding  the 
farmers'  subsidy?  We  must  remain  healthy 
in  the  agriculture  section  of  our  great  nation 

We  agree  due  to  loss  of  the  free  market 
place  that  the  government  must  market  the 
bulk  of  agriculture  products.  Then  placing 
the  subsidy  on  price  makes  little  difference 
when  trading  a  ten  thousand  dollar  cat  for  a 
ten  thousand  dollar  dog 

Let's  quit  fooling  ourselves  and  particu- 
larly our  competitors  In  world  trade.  Every 
cotton  growing  country  in  the  world  Is  sub- 
sidizing their  farmers  in  some  way— a  lot  of 
them  with  U.S.  Dollars. 

You,  Mr.  Secretary,  have  a  challenging 
opportunity  to  provide  leadership  as  a 
spokesman  for  farmers  and  ranchmen  to 
carry  on  the  fight  to  save  agriculture  so  that 
our  people  will  continue  to  be  the  best-fed 
and  best-clothed  people  In  the  world 

Thank  'you! 


AIRCRAFT  ACCIDENT  REPORT 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  23.  1969 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  with 
interest  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board's  report  on  the  November 
20.  1967,  crash.  While  I  am  glad  that  it 
has  finally  been  Issued,  and  some  of  the 
conclusions  are  ones  from  which  we  can 
learn  a  great  deal,  it  doe.'s  seem  question- 
able whether  it  .should  have  taken  20 
months  to  reach  those  conclusions 

Fortunately,  the  Board  advises  that  as 
problems  and  probable  causes  are  un- 
covered during  an  investigation,  action 
is  taken  to  implement  corrective  meas- 
ures before  the  final  i-ssuance  of  the 
report. 

This  happened,  of  course,  in  Cincin- 
nati some  time  ago,  with  regard  to  the 
installation  of  lights  on  the  hill  on  the 
approach  to  runway  18.  This  improve- 
ment, along  with  the  acti\  ation  of  glide- 
slope  equipment  and  high  intensity 
lights,  which  were  not  operating  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  and  the  retention 
of  ILS  equipment  on  the  rimway.  hope- 
fully have  eliminated  any  problem 

The  1967  accident,  along  with  the  ter- 
rible recent  mid-air  collision  In  the  In- 
dianapolis area,  show  that  we  must  re- 
think our  approach  to  accident  reports 
and  drop  the  concept  of  pilot  or  control- 
ler error,  or  equipment  failure,  as  sep- 
arate items.  Rather,  we  must  think  in 
terms  of  systems  failure. 

Pilot  or  controller  error  generally  re- 
sults not  because  the  man  himself  has 
made  a  mistake,  but  because  when  a  pilot 
or  controller  does  commit  an  error,  it  is 
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not  picked  up  by  another  person,  or  bv 
an  instrument.  In  the  case  of  the  1967 
accident,  the  NTSB  laid  "probable 
cause"  on  the  visual  errors  of  the  pilots, 
and  seemed  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
glide-slope  equipment,  and  high  inten- 
sity lights  were  inoperative  at  the  time. 
I  have  commented  previously  on  the  de- 
sirability of  temporary  glide-slope  equip- 
ment where  permanent  equipment  is  in- 
operative, as  in  periods  of  runway  exten- 
sions, and  the  like 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Cincinnati  acci- 
dent very  likely  might  have  been  avoided 
if  glide-slope  equipment  had  been  in 
use. 

Therefoie.  the  overall  responslbilitv 
seems  to  boil  down  to  a  systems  failure 
in  which  no  glide  slope  was  In  use  no 
high  Intensity  lights  were  in  use.  there 
was  no  awareness  of  the  illuslonary 
characteristics  of  the  valley,  there  were 
no  lights  on  the  crown  of  the  hill,  and 
the  crew  failed  in  their  visual  judgment 
of  altitude. 

President  Nixon  has  recommended, 
and  I  strongly  endorse  the  enactment 
immediately  of  a  new  program  for  fi- 
nancing air  transportation  facilities  al- 
most doubling  revenues  available  for  ex- 
penditure on  airport  and  alrwav  pro- 
grams. 

Acting  on  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions, Congress  should  move  immedi- 
ately to  cause  a  thorough  overhaul  of  our 
csmmercial  and  private  air  transporta- 
tion system. 

Even  at  high  cost,  we  must  equip  our 
airports  with  a  glide-slope  approach  and 
high  intensity  light  system,  and  radar 
and  transponders  which  can  measure 
altitude. 

In  addition,  we  need  hundreds  of  new 
controllers  and  new  and  better  equip- 
ment must  be  developed  to  warn  of  mid- 
air collision  danger 

It  seems  clear  that  most  air  acci- 
dents in  this  coimtiT  today  are  caused 
by  systems  failures  of  one  type  or 
another. 

Except  in  externally  caused  situations, 
such  as  direct  hits  on  airplanes  by  light- 
ning or  bomb  explosions,  the  danger 
should  and  can  be  eliminated. 

As  the  size  of  planes  and  as  the  vol- 
ume of  air  traffic  continues  to  increase, 
we  will  face  even  greater  tragedy  unless 
we  quit  talking  about  the  problem  and 
start  providing  the  action  and  dollar 
support  necessary. 

The  following  is  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board's  report  on  the 
November  20.  1967.  air  accident  near 
Greater  Cincinnati  Airport: 

Aircraft  Accident  Report — Adopted 

August  27.  1969 

I  By     the     National     Transportation     Safety 

Board.      Department      of      Transportation, 

Washington.  DC  ) 

(Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  Convalr  880, 
N821TW.  Constance.  Ky..  November  20.  1967.)' 
synopsis 

A  Trans  World  Airlines.  Inc  ,  Convalr  880 
N821TW.  Flight  128,  crashed  on  the  final 
approach  to  landing  on  Runway  18  at  Greater 
Cincinnati  Airport.  Covington!  Kentuckv.  at 
2057e.s.t.,  November  20.  1967  Of  the  75  'pas- 
sengers and  seven  crewmembers  aboard.  10 
passengers  and  two  crewmembers  survived 
The  aircraft  was  destroyed  bv  impact  and 
fire.  I 
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The  flight  was  en  route  from  Los  Angeles, 
California,  to  Boston,  Massachusetts,  with 
scheduled  stops  at  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  and 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  The  flight  had 
been  cleared  for  an  IU3  approach  to  Runway 
18  and,  after  reporting  over  the  outer  marker 
beacon,  had  been  cleared  to  land. 

The  ILS  localizer  was  operational  but  the 
ILS  glide  slope,  runway  approach  lights,  and 
the  middle  marker  beacon  were  inoperative 
due  to  runway  construction.  The  crew  was 
aware  of  these  conditions. 

The  published  mlnlmums  for  this  approach 
were  400  feet  celling  and  1  mile  visibility. 
The  official  reported  weather  at  the  airport. 
Just  prior  to  the  accident,  was  celling  1,000 
feet  obscured,  visibility  I'i  miles  In  light 
snow.  The  alrpwrt  elevation  was  890  feet 
m.8.1.  and  the  altimeter  setting  30.08. 

The  aircraft  flrst  struck  trees  at  an  ele- 
vation of  approximately  875  feet  m.s.l,  9,357 
feet  short  of  the  approach  end  of  Runway  18 
and  429  feet  right  of  the  extended  runway 
centerllne.  After  several  more  Impacts  with 
trees  and  the  ground,  the  aircraft  came  to 
rest  approximately  6.878  feet  from  the  run- 
way and  442  feet  right  of  the  extended  run- 
way centerllne. 

Th»  Soard  determines  that  the  probable 
cause  o*  this  accident  was  an  attempt  by 
the  crew  to  conduct  a  night,  visual,  no-gUde- 
slope  approach  during  deteriorating  weather 
conditions  without  adequate  altimeter  cross- 
reference.  The  approach  was  conducted  using 
visual  reference  to  partially  lighted  irregular 
terrain  which  may  have  been  conducive  to 
producing  an  illtisionary  sense  of  adequate 
terrain  clearance. 

1.    INVESTIGATIONS 

1.1     History  of  flight 

Plight  128.  a  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc., 
Convalr  880,  N821TW,  departed  from  Los 
Angeles  International  Airport,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  at  1737  e.s.t.'  for  Greater  Cin- 
cinnati Airport,  Covington,  Kentucky.  The 
flight  was  cleared  for  a  descent  and  ILS  ap- 
proach to  Greater  Cincinnati  Airport.  The 
crew  reported  over  the  outer  marker  at  2056 
and  was  cleared  to  land,  straight  In,  on  Run- 
way 18.  The  crew  initiated  the  final  descent. 
extended  50°  flaps,  and  performed  the  final 
landing  checklist.  The  prescribed  minimum 
altitude  over  the  outer  marker  beacon,  4.0 
miles  from  the  approach  end  of  the  runway, 
was  1.973  feet  m.s.i.  The  middle  marker  bea- 
con and  the  runway  approach  lights  were 
inoperative.  A  minimum  altitude  of  1.290 
feet  mjs.l.  was  published  for  the  conditions 
that  existed  for  this  approach.  This  altitude 
was  discussed  by  the  crew  as  they  left  the 
outer  marker  and  was  properly  stated  by  the 
captain. 

The  aircraft  first  contacted  small  tree 
limbs,  at  a  point  approximately  9,357  feet 
from  the  approach  end  of  the  runway,  429 
feet  right  of  the  extended  centerllne,  at  an 
elevation  of  approximately  875  feet  m.s.l. 
A  surviving  stewardess  stated  that  the  first 
noticeable  Impact  felt  like  a  hard  landing. 
This  was  followed  by  a  series  of  bumps  and 
final  impact.  None  of  the  survivors  recalled 
any  Increase  of  engine  power  or  felt  any 
rotation  of  the  aircraft. 

The  aircraft  came  to  rest  6.878  feet  short 
of  the  runway  and  442  feet  right  of  the  ex- 
tended runway  centerllne,  virtually  disin- 
tegrated and  enveloped  in  flames. 

The  accident  occurred  during  darkness  In 
an  area  where  snow  was  falling. 

Three  witnesses  observed  the  aircraft 
crossmg  the  Ohio  River  Valley  Just  prior  to 
the  impact.  One  witness  stated  that  other 
aircraft  she  had  observed  were  "always 
higher"  by  comparison  than  Plight  128  was 
at  this  point  in  the  flight.  She  described  the 
aircraft  as  "Lowering  himself  faster — steeper 
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descent  than  usual — attitude  approximately 
10  degrees  nosedown."  Another  witness 
stated  that,  "It  appeared  that  the  aircraft 
was  coming  down  at  a  steep  angle.  I  called 
this  to  my  wife's  attention.  About  that  time, 
it  started  to  level  off  and  I  saw  it  fly  level 
until  it  was  across  the  river."  The  wife  of 
this  witness  stated  that  she:  "Thought  my 
husband  was  mistaken  about  it  being  too 
low."  She  further  stated  that  the  "aircraft 
appeared  to  be  nose-diving  into  River  Road. 
It  wasn't  an  abrupt  cutoff,  It  Just  leveled  off 
naturally  and  I  was  sure  then  that  it 
wasn't  too  low,  that  it  would  make  it  across 
the  river  okay.  Prom  the  time  it  leveled  off, 
I  imagined  that  only  a  few  seconds  passed 
before  the  explosion." 


1,2 

Injuries 

to  persons 

njuries 

Crew    Passengars 

Others 

Fatal  

Nontat* 

5                65 
2                10 

0                  0  - 

0 
0 

None 

'  All  times  hereinafter  are  reported  as  east- 
ern standard  time  on  the  24-hour  clock  un- 
less otherwise  noted. 


1.3     Damage  to  aircraft 

The  aircraft  was  destroyed  by  impact  and 
Are. 

1.4     Other  damage 

Trees  and  p>astureland  were  damaged  by 
the  ipipact  and  post- Impact  fire. 

I  1.5     Crete  information 

All  crewmembers  were  prop)erly  certlflcated 
and  qualified  for  their  respective  assign- 
ments   (See  Appendix  A  for  details.) 

A  flrst  officer,  who  flew  nine  trips  with 
the  captain  of  Flight  128  during  the  month 
of  October  1967,  testlfled  that  they  had  con- 
ducted approximately  60  approaches  and 
landings  during  those  trips.  Four  of  those 
approaches  were  performed  under  instru- 
ment flight  conditions,  including  one  ADP 
approach  to  Runway  09  at  Cincinnati.  Sev- 
eral of  the  approaches  were  made  using  an 
ILS.  The  witness  stated  that  the  captain  was 
very  precise  in  Intercepting  the  glide  slope  at 
the  published  altitude  and  that  the  rate  of 
descent  was  normally  600  to  700  feet  per 
minute.  The  witness  also  testlfled  that  the 
captain  normally  extended  the  landing  flaps 
at  the  placarded  airspeeds. 

Statements  were  taken  from  seven  other 
flrst  officers  who  had  recently  flown  with  the 
captain.  In  summary,  they  stated  that  he 
flew  the  CV-880  at  all  times  In  accordance 
with  the  TWA  Flight  Manual.  They  also 
stated  that  during  their  flights  with  the 
captain,  he  extended  the  landing  flaps  in 
accordance  with  the  placarded  airspeeds  and 
maintained  a  rate  of  descent  on  the  flnal  ap- 
proach of  less  than  1,000  feet  i)er  minute.  All 
of  them  classified  him  as  a  smooth,  compe- 
tent pilot. 

In  the  year  preceding  the  accident,  the 
captain  h£id  landed  at  Cincinnati  59  times, 
including  flve  landings  in  the  preceding  60 
days.  Three  of  the  flve  landings  were  con- 
ducted at  night  on  Runway  18. 

Several  designated  check  airmen  and 
training  officers  from  TWA  testified  regard- 
ing the  CV-880  training  given  to  the  captain 
of  Flight  128. 

During  his  transition  and  preparation  for 
release  as  a  captain,  he  always  received  sat- 
isfactory grades.  He  was.  however,  returned 
for  further  instruction  and  practice  on  level 
off  and  landing  technique  In  the  CV-680  be- 
fore being  released  for  line  flying.  He  took  one 
additional  training  trip  and  then  completed 
the  second  check  ride. 

On  November  9.  1967,  the  captain  was  given 
a  Category  II  check  which  qualifled  him  to 
make  Instrument  approaches  and  landings  at 
specially  equipped  airports  which  had  lower 
weather  mlnlmums  than  those  specified  for 
a  normal  ILS  approach  and  landing.  The 
minima  used  for  Category  n  are:  decision 
altitude  110  feet  above  ground;  and  Runway 
Visual  Range  (RVR)  of  1.200  or  more.  During 
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this  check,  the  captain  made  eight  ILS  ap- 
proaches,  four  of  which  terminated  in  land- 
ings and  four  of  which  were  terminated  by 
intentional  missed  approaches.  The  capuin 
had  no  difficulty  in  passing  this  check  ride 
and  was  the  first  TWA  pilot  at  his  domicile  to 
complete  this  training  and  receive  the  Cate- 
gory H  rating  in  the  CV-880 

It  was  also  reported  that  the  captain,  dur- 
ing hie  training  in  the  CV-880.  had  accom- 
pushed  at  least  two  back  course  ILS  ap- 
proaches  which  were  performed  without 
benefit  of  the  ILS  glide  slope.  His  grades  on 
these  maneuvers  were  satisfactory. 

1.6     Aircraft  information 

The  aircraft  records  and  pilot  reports  in- 
dicate that  the  aircraft  was  airworthy  at  the 
time  of  Its  departure  from  Los  Angeles.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  any  occurrence  en  route 
which  affected  the  airworthiness  of  the  air- 
craft. The  aircraft  was  properly  certificated 
and  equipped  for  the  flight  it  was  perform- 
ing and.  according  to  the  malntentmce  rec- 
ords, was  maintained  in  accordance  vrtth  ex- 
isting company  and  FAA  criteria. 

The  weight  and  balance  were  calculated 
to  have  been  within  limits  at  take  off  and  at 
the  time  of  the  accident.  The  aircraft  was 
fueled  with  71.000  pounds  of  aviation  kero- 
sene at  the  time  of  takeoff  from  Los  Angeles 
and  had  approximately  29.600  pounds  of  fuel 
atward  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

A  review  of  the  aircraft's  maintenance  rec- 
ords did  not  disclose  any  recurrent  viTiteups 
or  discrepancies  that  appear  to  be  connected 
with  this  accident  The  history  of  the  pilot 
static  system  and  the  pitot  static  system  and 
the  pitot  static  Instruments  of  t>oth  N821'rw 
and  TWA's  CV-880  fleet  was  reviewed.  Occa- 
sional malfunctions  of  individual  Instru- 
ments had  occurred  but.  In  those  cases,  the 
duplicate  installed  Instruments  continued  to 
operate  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  There  was 
no  evidence  In  these  records  of  any  malfunc- 
tioning of  the  system  or  Instruments  that 
would  introduce  significant  errors  to  all  the 
pitot  static  instruments  at  the  same  time. 

The  aircraft  records  indicate  that  all  of 
the  Installed  components  were  being  operated 
within  their  prescribed  overhaul  time  and 
there  were  no  uncompleted  Airworthiness 
Directives  assigned  to  the  aircraft. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  use  a  common  fitting 
on  static  system  test  equipment,  the  center 
hole  in  each  static  port  on  TWA's  CV-880'5 
was  enlarged  from  an  original  size  of  0  047 
inches  to  0.125  inches.  This  modification  was 
accomplished  on  N821TW  on  September  20. 
1967.  Following  the  modification,  the  static 
ports  consisted  of  six  holes  arranged  in  a 
circle  around  a  center  hole  which  had  been 
enlarged  to  0.125  Inch  diameter.  The  six 
outer  holes  were  0.047  inch  diameter. 

On  October  19,  1967.  the  flight  data  re- 
corder in  N821TW  was  moved  from  its  orig- 
inal location  in  the  hydraulic  compartment 
of  the  aircraft  to  a  new  position  In  the  aft 
end  of  the  aircraft.  This  move  was  performed 
in  accordance  with  an  FAA  requirement  to 
install  all  flight  data  recorders  in  the  aft  end 
of  transport  category  aircraft.  As  part  of  this 
move,  correlation  studies  were  performed  to 
assure  that  the  flight  data  recorder  and  the 
flight  Instruments  read  essentially  the  same 
under  certain  conditions.  Tests  were  also 
performed  to  determine  what  amount  of  lag 
might  have  been  introduced  into  the  flight 
data  recorder  by  this  relocation.  These  tests 
revealed  no  significant  lag  in  the  new  system. 
(See  Appendix  B  for  aircraft  data.) 

3.7  Meteorolo0cal  information 
Ihe  surface  weather  observation  taken  at 
the  Greater  Cincinnati  Airport  at  1955  re- 
ported 600  feet  scattered  clouds,  ceiling 
4,500  feet  overcast,  visibility  6  mUes  In  haze, 
temperature  34°,  dew  point  29',  wind  080' 
at  4  knots,  and  the  altimeter  setting  was 
30.06.  A  check  observation  was  made  at  2040 
which  reported  600  feet  scattered  clouds,  an 
estimated  ceiling  of  3,000  feet  overcast,  visl- 
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blUty  5  miles  In  light  snow  and  haze,  wind 
from  120"  at  6  knots,  and  the  altimeter  was 

30.07. 

At  2049,  the  tower  reported  to  the  Weather 
Bureau  observer  that  the  visibility  had  re- 
duced to  I'j  miles  Responsibility  for  official 
visibility  observations  was  assumed  by  the 
tower  personnel  at  that  time  and  this  re- 
sponsibility was  retained  by  the  tower  per- 
sonnel for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  At  2055. 
a  record  special  observation  was  made  by  the 
Weather  Bureau  which  reported  an  indef- 
inite ceiling  at  1,000  feet,  sky  obscured,  sur- 
face and  tower  visibility  Hj  miles  in  light 
.snow,  temperature  34°,  dew  point  30*,  wind 
Irom  110  at  7  knots,  and  the  altimeter  set- 
ting was  30  08.  The  snow  had  begun  at  2001 
and  the  RVR  on  Runway  18  was  reported  to 
be  more  than  6.000  feet. 

Because  of  the  accident,  a  local  observa- 
tion was  taken  at  2104  which  reported  an 
indefinite  ceiling  at  1,000  feet,  sky  obscured, 
surface  and  tower  visibility  1'2  miles  in  light 
snow,  temperature  34'.  dew  jjoint  30°.  with 
the  wind  from  090°  at  8  knots,  altimeter 
30  07.  The  RVR  on  Runway  18  was  more  than 
6.000  feet. 

The  surface  weather  observations  taken  at 
Lunken  Field,  approximately  12  miles  east  of 
the  final  approach  path  to  the  Greater  Cin- 
cinnati Airport,  were: 

7955.  measured  4.000  overcast.  7  miles  visi- 
bility, temperature  36°.  dew  p<Mnt  31°,  wind 
from  120'  at  an  estimated  2  knots,  and  the 
altimeter  was  30.07. 

2055.  estimated  5.000  overcast,  visibility  7 
miles,  temperature  36°.  dew  point  31°.  wind 
from  120°  at  an  estimated  2  knots,  and  the 
altimeter  was  30.09 

0130,  check  observation,  estimated  2.000 
overcast,  surface  and  tower  visibility  3  miles 
in  light  snow,  the  wind  was  from  680°  at  4 
knots,  and  the  altimeter  was  30.09.  The  snow 
began  at  2102. 

TTie  method  of  determining  the  visibility 
■!ie  Greater  Cincinnati  Airport  during  the 
wu  irs  of  darkness  was  examined.  The 
Weather  Bureau  determines  and  reports  the 
visibility  when  it  is  4  miles  or  more.  When 
the  visibility  is  less  than  4  miles,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  observing  and  repwrtlng  the 
official  visibility  is  transferred  to  Weather 
Bureau-certificated  FAA  air  trafBc  control 
personnel  stationed  in  the  airport  control 
tower.  A  transmissometer  is  located  at  ap- 
proximately the  touchdown  point  on  both 
Runways  18  and  36,  Information  from  these 
transmlssometers  is  used  to  determine  and 
report  the  RVR. 

Both  the  Weather  Bureau  office  and  the 
control  tower  are  equipped  with  charts  show- 
ing the  range  and  bearing  to  various  promi- 
nent objects  and  lights  around  the  airport 
for  use  in  determining  the  visibility.  At  night, 
the  observer  determines  the  visibllltv  by 
searching  for  these  lights  and.  applj-lng  his 
e.xperience  and  Judgment  regarding  which 
lights  he  can  see  and  how  clearly  he  can  see 
them,  arrives  at  a  visibility  which  is  re- 
ported as  the  official  vlsibiUty. 

The  variability  of  the  visibility  surround- 
ing; the  Greater  Cincinnati  Airport  was  evi- 
denced by  the  statements  of  the  FAA  con- 
trollers, the  Weather  Bureau  observer,  and 
the  witnesses  In  the  accident  area.  The  local 
controller  commented  on  the  Intercom  at 
2039:42  that  "Good  vis  to  the  north  it's,  uh, 
restricted  to  the  south."  The  controller  who 
was  working  the  ground  control  position 
stated  "At  approximately  2048  est.  I  observed 
a  slight  Increase  in  the  snowfall.  At  this 
time  I  glanced  towards  our  2-mile  visibllltv 
checkpoint  to  the  southwest  of  the  airport 
and  was  unable  to  see  it.  At  this  time,  the 
local  controller  said  the  visibility  is  coming 
down.  The  flight  data  processor  also  made  a 
remark  concerning  the  reduction  of  visibility. 
The  local  controller,  flight  data  processor  and 
I  figreed  the  prevailing  visibllltv  was  a  mile 
;.nd  a  half."  The  1 14-mile  visibllltv  report 
was  transmitted  to  Flight  128  at  2049:22. 
CXV 1700— Part  20 
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The  precipitation  in  the  Cincinnati  area 
on  the  night  of  the  accident  was  moving  from 
the  west  to  east.  The  duty  forecaster  in  his 
analysis  assumed  a  weather  movement  from 
the  west  or  west-southwest,  while  the  radar 
meteorologist  stated  that  the  cells  in  the 
area  were  moving  from  290°  at  about  20 
knots 

There  was  a  dearth  of  nighttime  visibility 
references  surrounding  the  Greater  Cincin- 
nati Airport  The  lack  of  nighttime  visibllltv 
reference  lights  was  particularly  acute  along 
the  approach  path  which  Flight  128  was 
following.  For  example,  once  beyond  the  'j- 
mlle  range  from  the  observation  site  at  the 
airport,  there  were  only  two  lighted  markers 
north-northeast  of  the  airport  One  of  these 
markers  was  located  at  a  distance  of  3  miles 
and  was  reported  to  be  relatively  unreliable. 
The  other  marker,  north-northeast  of  the 
airport,  was  a  beacon  6  nautical  miles  from 
the  airport. 

One-hundredth  of  an  Inch  of  precipitation 
in  the  form  of  light  snow  ■  was  recorded  at 
the  airport  between  2000  and  2100  and  the 
same  amount  fell  between  2100  and  2200. 

The  Weather  Bureau  observing  and  elec- 
tronic recording  equipment  was  checked 
after  the  accident  and  w^as  certified  as  oper- 
ating In  a  satisfactory  manner 

Ground  witnesses  and  survivors  stated  it 
was  snowing  in  the  accident  area  at  the  time 
of  the  accident 

A  radar  weather  observation,  recorded  at 
2040  on  the  Cincinnati  weather  radar  log 
reported  Cincinnati  to  be  In  a  broken  area 
of  radar  echoes  described  as-  snow  showers 
of  unknown  intensity,  moderate  rain  show- 
ers, light  rain  showers,  and  the  picture  had 
not  changed  in  the  last  hour  The  area  re- 
ported was  100  miles  wide  with  cells  moving 
from  290°  at  20  knots.  The  top  of  detect- 
able moisture  was  reported  to  be  20.000  feet. 

At  2104.  a  special  radar  weather  observa- 
tion was  taken  because  of  the  accident  and 
showed  essentially  the  same  picture  as  the 
2040  observation  except  that  the  top  of  vis- 
ible moisture  was  noted  as  15.000  feet,  north 
of  Cincinnati,  and  the  area  was  115  miles 
wide.  An  overlay  made  of  the  radarscope 
showed  moderate  precipitation  occurring  in 
an  area  extending  from  west  to  south  to 
south -southeast    of   the    airport. 

The  crew  of  another  air  carrier  flight  in- 
bound to  Cincinnati  was  interviewed  re- 
garding their  observations  of  the  weather  In 
the  area  of  the  airport.  They  reported  that 
as  they  approached  the  airport  area  from  the 
southwest,  the  descent  was  accomplished  In 
snow.  No  turbulence  was  noted  and  no  Icing 
was  detected.  The  flight  arrived  over  the 
outer  marker  beacon  at  approximately  2100 
at  an  altitude  of  3.000  feet  m.s.1.  They  were 
directed  to  enter  a  holding  pattern  at  that 
point  and  maintained  3.000  feet  throughout 
their  operation  in   the  Cincinnati  area 

At  3.000  feet,  they  were  "Under  the  over- 
cast In  light  snow  and  some  scattered  clouds 
below.  The  slant  visibility  was  variable  going 
as  low  as  1-2  miles  and  up  to  15  plus  miles, 
being  much  better  to  the  north  of  our  loca- 
tion than  to  the  south." 

A  short  time  after  entering  the  holding 
pattern,  this  crew  was  requested  to  fly 
toward  the  airport  and  to  see  If  they  could 
see  any  sign  of  TWA  Flight  128.  As  the"aicraft 
left  the  outer  marker  inbound  toward  the 
airport,  the  crew  noted  that  the  intensity  of 
the  snow  had  decreased.  They  could  see  the 
ground  by  looiUng  straight  down  but  could 
not  see  anything  ahead  of  them  looking 
through  the  windshield.  When  they  arrived 
over  the  position  of  the  middle  marker,  0.5 
miles    from    the    end    of   Runway    18,    they 


-Light  snow  is  defined  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  as  when  the  visibility  Is  's  statut* 
mile  or  more.  When  another  obstruction  to 
visibility  exists,  such  as  haze,  the  Intensity 
of  snow  Is  based  on  relative  api>arent  rate  of 
fall  or  accumulation  on  a  surface  recently 
free  of  precipitation. 
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could  see  approximately  one-half  of  the 
runway  lights  After  spotting  and  reporting 
the  fire  associated  with  the  accident,  the 
flight  returned  to  the  outer  marker  and 
resumed  the  holding  pattern.  At  2140.  thev 
were  able  to  see  all  of  the  airport  from  a 
position  over  the  beacon.  A  short  time  later 
the  flight  was  diverted  to  an  alternate  alr- 
jxjrt  and  did  not  approach  or  land  at  Cin- 
cinnati. 

It  was  calculated  that  the  freezing  level 
in  the  area  of  the  airport  was  1,000  to  2,000 
feet  above  the  surface  The  forecast  for  the 
area  predicted  occasional  moderate  rime 
icing  in  clouds,  briefly  moderate  mixed  icing 
in  clouds,  and  precipitation  above  the 
freezing  level.  It  was  al.so  calculated  that 
the  air  over  the  Cincinnati  area  was  satu- 
rated, or  nearly  so.  from  approximately  5.000 
feet  up  to  the  top  of  the  clouds. 

The  crew  of  Flight  128  was  provided  with 
the  latest  available  weather  prior  to  their 
departure  from  Los  Angeles  Updated 
weather  Information  was  available  to  them 
through  FAA  and  TWA  communication 
facilities  throughout  the  flight.  Including 
their  descent  and  l.indlng  approach 

1.8     Aids  to  Tiavigation 

The  navigational  aids  available  to  this 
flight  Incurred  a  surveillance  radar,  an 
ILS  localizer,  an  outer  marker  beacon,  a 
nondlrectional  low  frequency  radio  beacon, 
and  the  CVG  (Covington,  Kentucky) 
VORTAC.  These  facilities  were  flight- 
checked  within  3  hours  after  the  accident 
and  were  found  to  be  operating  within 
established  tolerances.  The  ILS  glide  slope, 
the  high-intensity  approach  lights,  and  the 
middle  marker  beacon  were  inoperative  due 
to  the  construction  of  an  extension  to  the 
runway  at  the  approach  end  of  Runway  18. 
This  construction  necessitated  the  relocation 
of  the  approach  lights  and  middle  marker 
transmitter,  and  grading  around  the  glide 
slope  transmitter  building. 

The  ILS  approach  for  Runway  18  pre- 
scribed an  initial  approach  at  2.000  feet 
m.s.l.  and  an  interception  of  the  glide  slope 
at  the  outer  marker  beacon  at  1.973  feet 
m.s.i.  The  Inbound  heading  to  the  runway 
was  published  as  180°  from  the  outer  marker 
beacon  which  was  4.0  nautical  miles  from 
the  approach  end  of  the  runway.  The  In- 
operative middle  marker  beacon  was 
located  0  5  nautical  miles  from  the  end  of 
the  runway.  The  standard  mlnlmums  for  an 
ILS  approach  in  a  four-engine  commercial 
Jet  aircraft,  with  all  the  ground  system  and 
aircraft  components  operational,' were  300 
feet  ceiling  and  visibility  ^.^  mile.  With  the 
glide  slope,  approach  lights,  and  middle 
marker  inoperative,  as  was  the  case  in  this 
approach,  the  mlnlmums  were  400  feet  and 
1  mile. 

In  a  situation  where  no  glide  slop>e  was 
available,  the  TWA  flight  procedures  ad- 
vised pilots  to  arrive  over  the  flnal  fix  (outer 
marker)  with  the  landing  gear  down, 
landing  flaps  set  at  40°,  the  minimum  air- 
speed was  reference  plus  10.  and  to  start  the 
final  checklist.  The  descent  was  initiated  to 
the  minimum  altitude  or  the  final  approach 
"slot."  The  rate  of  descent  in  this  type  of 
approach  could  be  higher  than  normal'at  the 
pilot's  discretion.  The  finsil  approach  "slot" 
was  defined  as  that  point  In  the  approach 
where  the  pilot  determined  that  he  could 
safely  accomplish  his  approach  and  landing 

The  aircraft  should  have  either  descended 
to  the  minimum  altitude,  1.290  feet  m.s.l.. 
or  the  approach  "slot."  If  the  runwav  was 
not  in  sight  at  the  minimum  altitude,  the 
aircraft  should  have  leveled  off  and  flown 
the  rest  of  the  calculated  time  toward  the 
end  of  the  runway.  If  the  runway  was  not 
seen,  a  missed  approach  would  be  made  In 
accordance  with  the  published  procedure.  If. 
during  the  descent,  the  pilot  determined 
that  he  wm  In  the  "slot,"  he  would  have  ex- 
tended 50°  of  fiaps  and  continued  his  des- 
cent to  landing. 
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A  siimmary  of  NOTAM's  was  Issued  by 
TWA  on  November  20,  1967,  erroneously  In- 
dicating that  the  ILS  glide  slope  for  Run- 
way 18  at  Cincinnati  was  available.  This  in- 
formation was  given  to  the  crew  before  de- 
parture from  Los  Angeles.  However,  the  crew 
was  Informed  by  the  PAA  Approach  Control- 
ler of  the  Inoperative  condition  of  the  IIB 
components,  Including  the  glide  slojje,  prior 
to  their  commencing  the  approach. 

The  approach  terrain  clearance  for  IJun- 
way  18  was  examined  and  found  to  provide 
standard  terrain  clearance  and.  In  the  case 
of  no-gllde-slope  approaches,  provided  100 
feet  more  terrain  clearance  than  was  pro- 
vided for  a  full  system  ILS  approach  with 
the  glide  slojje  operational.  The  400-foot 
minimum  thus  provided  325  feet  clearance 
over  high-tension  lines  In  the  approach  zone. 

These  high-tension  lines  on  the  approach 
to  Runway  18  were  reported  to  be  too  far 
from  the  glide  slope  transmitter  to  have  any 
effect  on  the  glide  slope  when  It  was  operat- 
ing. These  lines  had  no  known  effect  on  the 
localizer  beam  In  use  during  the  accident. 
Numerous  flight  checks  were  made  before 
and  after  the  accident  with  no  reported  dis- 
crepancies caused  by  these  high-tension 
lines. 

Speetal  test  flights  were  conducted  to  es- 
tabllsb-the  operational  characteristics  of  the 
outer  marker  beacon  transmitter  and  It  was 
found  to  be  operating  within  established 
tolerances. 

A  series  of  flight  tests  was  conducted  dur- 
ing which  the  marker  beacon  receiver  audio 
signals  were  timed.  These  tests  were  per- 
formed with  a  marker  beacon  receiver  taken 
from  N821TW.  a  shop-calibrated  receiver 
taken  from  TWA  shelf  stock,  and  a  receiver 
Installed  In  an  PAA  flight  check  aircraft 
which  Is  regularly  used  to  perform  such 
checks.  One  heat  damaged  diode  was  re- 
placed in  the  accident  receiver  prior  to  the 
tests. 

The  flrst  tests  involving  all  three  receivers 
were  made  In  an  FAA  aircraft  at  the  outer 
marker  beacon  at  Cincinnati.  The  second  test 
was  made  using  the  two  TWA  receivers  and 
was  performed  in  a  TWA  CV-880  at  Kansas 
City,  Missouri.  The  third  series  of  tests  was 
Ijerformed  at  West  Palm  Beach.  Florida, 
using   only    the    receiver    from    N821TW. 

A  series  of  calculations  was  prepared  using 
ground  speeds  from  179  knots  to  250  knots 
and  an  audible  signal  time  of  5.9  seconds,  as 
taken  from  the  cockpit  voice  recorder  tape  of 
N821TW.  Based  on  these  calculations,  and 
assuming  that  the  aircraft  passed  through 
the  minor  axis  of  the  marker  beacon  radiation 
pattern,  the  test  Indicated  that  Flight  128  was 
between  1,945  and  2,145  feet  m.s.l.  when  it 
passed  over  the  marker  beacon  Just  prior  to 
the  accident.  At  this  point  the  flight  re- 
corder Indicated  2,340  feet  m.s.l.  The  minor 
axis  of  the  msirker  beacon  was  measured  by 
the  PAA  shortly  after  the  accident  and  found 
to  be  2,835  feet  wide  at  2,000  feet  m.s.l, 

1.9     Communications 
Radio  communications  between  the  crew 
and  the  air  traflic  control  facilities  were  nor- 
mal and  without  known  interruption. 

1.10  Aerodrome  and  ground  facilities 
Greater  Cincinnati  Airport  had  two  run- 
ways available  for  use  by  air  carrier  aircraft. 
They  were  Runway  18-36  which  was  8,600 
feet  long  and  150  feet  wide,  and  Runway 
9R-27L  which  was  the  same  width  but  5,499 
feet  long.  Runway  18-36  was  normally 
equipped  with  U.S.  Standard  A  approach 
lights:  however,  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
these  lights  had  been  removed  from  the  ap- 
proach to  Runway  18  but  were  still  installed 
and  operational  on  Runway  36.  Runway  18- 
36  had  high- Intensity  runway  lights  Installed 
and  these  lights  were  operating  at  their  high- 
est brllUancy  setting  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent. Both  Runways  18-36  and  9R-27L  were 
painted  with  all-weather  marking!. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  runway  extension  900  feet  long  had  been 
constructed  at  the  approach  end  of  Runway 
18;  however,  it  had  not  been  c^)ened  for  lase 
at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

There  were  an  operational  control  tower 
and  radar  approach  control  (airport  surveil- 
lance radar)  on  the  airport  and  they  were  In 
ojjeration  at  the  time  of  the  accident).  The 
flight  was  observed  on  radar  throughout  the 
approach  and  the  controller  stated  that  It 
did  not  deviate  significantly  from  the  ex- 
tended centerllne  of  the  runway  until  the 
target  disappeared  from  the  radarscope.  The 
approach  control  radar  provided  range  and 
azUnuth  information  only  and  had  no  height 
finding  capability. 

The  Greater  Cincinnati  Airport  was  desig- 
nated as  a  medium  hub  airport  served  by  six 
scheduled  air  carriers  and  one  nonscheduled 
carrier. 

The  average  annual  number  of  scheduled 
operations  was  19.925.  Additionally,  an  an- 
nual average  of  1.850  military  operations, 
33.647  local  operations,  and  51.290  itinerant 
operations  was  reported.  The  calculated  total 
number  of  operations  was  106.712  for  a  12- 
month  p>erlod  ending  June  5,  1967.  These 
operations  included  aircraft  ranging  In  size 
and  capability  from  small  single-engine  gen- 
eral aviation  aircraft  to  four-engine  turbine- 
powered  air  transports. 

1.11     Flight  recorders 

The  aircraft  was  equipped  with  a  Lock- 
heed 109CR  flight  data  recorder  (FDR)  and 
a  Falrchlld  cockpit  voice  recorder  (CVR). 
Both  recording  units  were  mstalled  In  the 
aft  end  of  the  aircraft  and  were  recovered 
from  the  wreckage  in  good  condition. 

The  FDR  made  a  record  of  Indicated  head- 
ing, vertical  acceleration,  indicated  airspeed, 
and,  based  on  a  barometric  setting  of  29.92, 
Indicated  altitude.  It  received  its  airspeed 
and  pressure  altitude  information  from 
the  pltot  head  and  static  source  that  pro- 
vided these  inputs  for  the  first  officer's  flight 
instruments. 

The  CVR  recorded,  on  four  tracks  simul- 
taneously, audio  Inputs  from  a  cockpit  area 
microphone,  the  captain's  radio  channel,  the 
first  officer's  radio  channel,  and  the  third 
crewmember's  radio  channel. 

The  FDR  recording  medium  was  examined 
and  a  complete  chart  of  the  recorded  data  was 
prepared.  An  expanded  chart  of  the  last  3 
minutes  of  the  flight  was  also  prepared.  The 
expanded  chart  Indicated  that  the  flight  ar- 
rived over  the  outer  marker  at  2,340  feet 
m.s.l.'  and  at  an  indicated  airspeed  of  200 
knots.  After  the  aircraft  passed  the  outer 
marker,  the  rate  of  descent  then  Increased 
to  and  stabilized  at  approximately  1,800  f.p.m. 
until  approximately  20  seconds  prior  to  ini- 
tial Impact.'  The  rate  then  Increased  to  ap- 
proximately 3,000  f.p.m.  for  about  5  seconds 
and  then  decreased  to  1,800  f.p.m.  The  rate  of 
1,800  f.p.m.  was  held  until  approximately  5 
seconds  before  initial  contact.  Prior  to  initial 
contact,  the  aircraft  was  rotated  to  virtually 
a  level  attitude.  The  approximate  indicated 
airspeed  at  the  time  of  Impact  was  191  knots 
and  the  Indicated  altitude  was  900  feet  m.s.l. 

A  transcription  of  the  cockpit  area  micro- 
phone channel  of  the  cockpit  voice  recorder 
was  prepared  covering  the  period  from  ap- 
proximately 13  minutes  prior  to  the  acci- 
dent up  to  the  time  of  Impact. 

This  transcription  began  when  the  aircraft 
was  at  about  19,000  feet  In  Its  descent.  The 
flrst  recorded  discussion  concerned  aircraft 
depressurlzatlon  and  a  determination  was 
made  that  there  would  be  sufficient  flying 
time  remaining  to  have  cabin  pressure  re- 
duced to  ground  level  before  landing.  The 
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'  The  Indicated  altitude  on  this  chart  was 
corrected  for  a  barometric  pressure  of  30  07 
in.  Hg. 

♦  The  Board  believes  this  contact  with  the 
small  branches  of  a  tree  was  not  recorded  by 
th«  CVR. 


crew  then  read  and  acknowledged  all  Items 
on  the  preliminary  landing  cockpit  check- 
list, including  the  altimeter  settings  (setting 
used  30.061 . 

Appropriate  .settings  were  then  applied  to 
the  radio  navigation  equipment  (frequency 
and  oourse  selection)  for  the  ILS  approach 
to  Runway  18.  The  existing  weather  report 
was  discussed  with  regard  to  the  mlnlmums 
for  the  approach  and  it  was  determined  that 
there  was  a  more  than  adequate  margin  be- 
tween them.  There  were  then  some  crew  re- 
marks about  the  snow  being  encountered. 
The  crew  then  reset  the  altimeters  to  the 
then-current  altimeter  setting  ( 30.07 1  as 
heard  in  the  tower's  transmission  to  another 
aircraft.  .Appropriate  flap  settings  were  re- 
quested consistent  with  the  aircraft's  flight 
regime,  and  the  landing  gear  was  lowered. 
The  aircraft  passed  over  the  ILS  outer  marker 
at  2056:00.  from  which  point  the  following 
relevant  exchanges  took  place  in  the  cock- 
pit: 

2056:00     A/C  over  the  center  of  the  Outer 

Marker 
2056:09     Capt:  "Okay,  and  we  gotta  go  down 

to,  ah.  four  hundred,  that  would 

be.  ah   (Copilot:   Twelve  ninety) 

(Capt:    Twelve    ninety.)"    C^pt: 

"Flaps  50  please."  Copilot:  "Flaps 

50." 
2056:35     Pinal  checklist  being  read.  All  items 

covered 
2056:37     Including     "Altimeters     set,     cross 

checked   on    zero   seven."  Plight 

Engr:  "No  Smoking."  Capt:    'it's 
on." 

Unidentified  voice:    "Nothing  to 
it." 

Plight      Engr:       "Yaw      damper 
check." 

Unidentified  voice:  "Okav"  (very 
faint) . 
2056:46     Capt:  "What's  that  .  .  .  say.  what 

you  say,  twelve  ninety?"  Copilot: 

"Ten  ninety." 
2056:49     Capt:   "Come  on.  you"   (last  voice 

intelligence  on  voice  recorder) 
2056:49.5     Sound  of  Impact  Begins.'' 
2056:55     Recorder  ceased  operation 

The  TWA  Flight  Operations  Policy  Manual 
specified  certain  procedures  to  be  followed 
by  the  crew  during  the  descent  and  ap- 
proach for  landing. 

The  crew  of  Flight  128  followed  the  pre- 
scribed procedures  until  after  crossing  the 
outer  marker,  according  to  the  cockpit  voice 
recorder  transcriptions.  In  this  case,  the  flrst 
officer  should  have  called  "airspeed"  when 
the  indicated  airspeed  was  more  than  5  knots 
different  from  the  target  airspeed,  called 
"sink  rate"  if  the  rate  of  descent  exceeded 
1.000  feet  per  minute,  called  the  elevation 
above  the  field  In  feet  m.s.l.  ( 1.390  feet  m.s.l.) 
when  500  feet  above  airport  elevation  and 
reported  no  warning  flags  on  the  instru- 
ments, called  out  each  100  feet  of  altitude 
change  below  500  feet  above  field  elevation 
until  reaching  the  minimum  altitude  (1.290 
feet  m.s.l.),  and  called  "runway  in  sight" 
or  "mlnlmums — no  runway."  as  appropriate, 
when  the  aircraft  reached  the  prescribed 
minimum  altitude. 

According  to  the  flight  data  recorder,  the 
airspeed,  sink  rate,  and  Indicated  altitudes 
were  such  as  to  warrant  warning  calls  but 
none  were  recorded  on  the  CVR  transcrip- 
tions. There  is  no  record  of  the  first  officer's 
calling  the  altitude  at  500  feet  above  the 
field  elevation  (1.390)  nor  Is  there  any  call 
for  the  100  feet  increments  between  that 
altitude  and  the  alUtude  at  which  the  air- 
craft first  struck  the  trees.  The  first  officer 
did  not  call  when  the  aircraft  appeared  to 
have  arrived  at  the  minimum  approach  al- 
titude. 
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» The  Board  believes  this  sound  was  re- 
corded upon  Impact  with  large  trees  approxi- 
mately 1,300  to  1.400  feet  aft«r  initial  con- 
tact. 


Several  TWA  training  pilots  and  manage- 
ment pilots  testified  at  the  public  hearing 
regarding  the  company's  position  on  the  use 
of  checklists  and  the  proper  performance  of 
a  glide  slope  out  ILS  approach.  In  summary, 
their  testimony  indicated  that  the  use  of  the 
checklist  and  callouts  of  variations  from 
prescribed  parameters  on  the  final  approach 
were  desirable  but  were  also  backup  proce- 
dures. If  other  duties  Involving  the  flying 
of  the  aircraft,  radio  contacts,  etc  .  inter- 
fered with  the  performance  of  these  callouts. 
they  did  not  believe  It  would  adversely  af- 
fect the  operation  of  the  aircraft.  In  this 
testimony,  the  term  final  approach  "slot" 
was  defined  as  a  point  where  the  pilot-in- 
command  felt  that  he  was  set  up  for  a  glide- 
path  angle  or  approach  descent  angle  which 
would  carry  him  from  his  present  position 
to  the  touchdown  zone  on  the  runway.  It 
was  also  indicated  that  the  rate  of  descent 
was  faster  In  a  no-gllde-slope  approach  than 
it  would  be  In  a  full  ILS  procedure. 

The  Board  examined  the  possibility  that 
the  extension  of  the  static  and  pressure  lines 
to  serve  the  flight  data  recorder.  In  its  new 
location  In  the  aft  end  of  the  aircraft,  might 
have  introduced  an  error  into  the  recording, 
either  due  to  lag  associated  with  the  length 
of  the  line  runs,  the  restrictions  Incorporated 
In  the  new  lines,  or  the  bending  of  the  lines 
required  to  make  them  conform  to  the  fuse- 
lage as  they  passed  aft  from  the  cockpit  area 
to  the  tall  section  of  the  aircraft. 

Bench  tests  were  performed  of  the  new 
Installation  and  demonstrated  that  there  was 
no  appreciable  lag  in  the  system  due  to  the 
changes  caused  by  moving  the  recorder.  In 
addition,  theoretical  studies  performed 
showed  no  basis  for  an  increase  in  lag  error 
in  the  information  sensed  by  the  recorder. 
1.12  Wreckage 
The  aircraft  Initially  struck  a  tree  at  an 
approximate  measured  elevation  of  875  feet 
m.s.l,.  at  a  point  9.378  feet  short  of  the  thresh- 
old of  Runway  18.  This  tree  was  429  feet 
right  of  the  extended  runw^iy  centerllne  It 
was  computed  that  the  aircraft  was  wings 
level,  heading  180°  magnetic,  in  a  near  level 
attitude  at  the  time  of  the  initial  Impact.  The 
primary-  wreckage  area,  2.500  feet  from  the 
initial  impact  point,  contained  the  bulk  of 
the  aircraft  and  was  approximately  500  feet 
long  and  200  feet  wide,  with  its  center  6.878 
feet  from  the  runway  threshold 

No  part  of  the  aircraft  was  found  outside 
the  wreckage  path  or  the  primary  wreckage 
area,  and  portions  of  all  parts  of  the  aircraft 
were  found  In  those  areas. 

There  was  no  evidence  of  preimpact  failure 
of  the  airframe,  flight  controls,  or  the  power- 
plants.  There  was  no  e^-ldence  of  In-fllght 
fire  foimd  on  any  recovered  wreckage.  All 
fractures  observed  were  of  the  overload  type. 
The  landing  gear  was  down  and  locked,  the 
landing  flaps  were  extended  50°.  the  spoilers 
were  retracted,  and  the  outboard  landing 
lights  were  retracted  at  the  time  of  impact. 
The  horizontal  stabilizer  Jackscrew  extension 
was  measured  and  found  to  be  in  a  position 
equivalent  to  a  5°  nose-up  stabilizer  setting. 
The  crew's  flight  Instruments  disclosed  no 
usable  Information.  Examinations  of  the 
KoUsman  Integrated  Flight  System  (KIFIS) 
components  were  conducted  and  electrical 
readings  of  altitude  and  airspeed  were  ob- 
tained. The  captain's  scale  error  corrector 
module  was  fotmd  at  the  electrical  equiv- 
alent of  an  altitude  of  866  feet  and  the  flrst 
officer's  at  899  feet. 

An  extensive  examination  of  the  pltot 
static  system  was  conducted.  This  was  a  dual, 
balanced,  self-draining  system  with  separate 
pltot  heads  and  static  ports  powering  the  in- 
struments  on  each  side  of  the  cockpit.  The 
static  system  was  balanced  so  that  an  inter- 
ference to  one  static  source  would  have  a 
minimum  effect  on  any  of  the  flight  instru- 
ments by  averaging  out  the  static  pressure 
in  the  system.  The  pltot  heads  were  provided 
with    electrical    antl-lclng   devices    but   the 
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fuselage-mounted.  flush-installed.  static 
ports  were  not  protected  against  ice  accre- 
tion. The  right  pltot  head  served  the  flrst 
officer's  Instruments  and  the  flight  data 
recorder. 

The  static  source  which  served  the  first 
officer's  instruments  also  provided  data  to  the 
FDR.  The  captain's  pltot  static  system  served 
his  flight  Instruments  only.  A  separate  static 
source  was  provided  for  the  autopilot,  the 
pressurlzatlon  system,  and  the  air  condi- 
tioning. 

The  pltot  head  antl-lclng  systems  were 
operational  and  the  CVR  indicated  the  crew 
had  turned  them  on.  Both  pltot  heads  had 
been  plugged  with  wood  and  torn  from  the 
aircraft  as  it  passed  through  the  various 
trees  it  struck 

The  left  static  port  assembly  was  removed 
from  the  aircraft  and  examined.  Inside  the 
static  plate,  burnt  residue  and  granulated 
ash  were  found.  The  static  port  assemblies 
from  other  TWA  CV-880  aircraft  were  ex- 
ajnlned  and  it  was  found  that,  in  some  cases, 
the  sealant  compound  used  to  make  an  air- 
tight seal  had  extruded  into  the  chamber 
behind  the  port  assembly.  In  scnne  cases,  the 
static  holes  had  been  drilled  through  the 
plate  and  then  through  the  extruded  sealant 
material.  The  static  ports  were  originally 
drilled  in  the  plate  as  a  circle  of  six  holes, 
each  being  0.047  in  diameter,  and  a  seventh 
hole  of  the  same  diameter  centered  In  the 
circle.  .As  previously  noted.  TWA  had,  shortly 
before  the  accident,  drilled  the  center  holes 
to  0.125  inch  diameter  to  accommodate  a 
common  fitting  on  static  test  equipment. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  this  modification 
had  any  effect  on  the  static  system. 

Extensive  examination  of  the  KIFIS  com- 
ponents, includlne  the  test  circuitry,  did  not 
reveal  any  discrepancies. 

The  recovered  navigational  Instrumenta, 
navigational  radios,  and  communication 
radios  were  properly  tuned  for  an  ILS  ap- 
proach to  Runway  18.  According  to  the  CVR 
transcript  and  the  Air  Traffic  Control  tran- 
script all  of  the  required  aircraft  navigational 
equipment,  flight  Instrumente,  and  com- 
munications equipment  were  functioning  in 
a  manner  that  appeared  normal  to  the  crew 
until  Just  before  the  first  Impact. 
1.13  Fire 
There  was  no  evidence  of  In-fllght  fire.  The 
aircraft  did  burn  after  It  came  to  rest  and 
witnesses  reported  several  explosions  after 
the  crash. 

Flrefightlng  equipment  responded  from  the 
airport  and  surrounding  communities,  and 
the  fires  were  contained  and  extinguished  bv 
them. 

1.14  Survival  aspects 
Of  the  82  occupants  of  the  aircraft  at  the 
time  of  the  accident.  60  persons  were  killed 
outright,  22  were  removed  to  local  hospitals 
where  10  subsequently  died.  Of  the  12  sur- 
vivors, two  cabin  attendants  and  four  adult 
passengers  were  interviewed  shortly  after  the 
accident.  The  physical  condition  of  the  re- 
mainder precluded  interviews  at  that  time 
but  all  of  the  adults  have  subsequently  re- 
ceived questionnaires  Only  one  person,  a 
passenger,  has  been  able  to  give  a  clear,  se- 
quential report  of  his  escape.  This  man  read 
the  emergency  information  card  as  instructed 
and  had  his  seat  belt  tight.  At  the  first  un- 
usual sounds  he  put  his  head  between  his 
knees  and  remained  in  that  position  until 
the  aircraft  movement  stopped  Being  in  a 
window  seat,  he  was  able  to  crawl  out 
through  the  fractured  fuselage  beside  his  seat 
and  escape  serious  Injury. 

1.15  Test  and  research 
In  an  effort  to  resolve  some  apparent  anom- 
alies indicated  by  a  comparison  between 
the  flight  data  recorder  record  and  the  pre- 
scribed fllghtpath  of  the  aircraft,  the  Board 
performed  a  number  of  special  studies  and 
flight  tests. 

A  test  flight  program  was  designed  to  re- 
solve  apparent   differences   between   CV-880 
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drag  data  (based  on  an  aircraft  in  the  land- 
ing configuration)  furnished  to  the  Board  by 
the  manufacturer  and  other  CV-880  drag 
data  provided  for  simulator  purposes  fur- 
nished to  NASA  at  an  earlier  time. 

The  Board  requested  TWA  to  conduct  a 
special  test  flight,  observed  by  Board  Investi- 
gators, to  attempt  to  determine  which  of 
these  drag  data  was  correct.  A  recentlv  over- 
hauled TWA  CV-880  was  used  for  the  test 
and.  prior  to  the  test,  all  of  the  pertinent 
Instruments  were  calibrated  and  the  landing 
fiap  positions  were  checked  for  conformity 
to  prescribed  tolerances.  The  test  plan  was 
prepared  by  Convalr  personnel  and  reviewed 
by  the  Board's  investigators 

The  test  was  performed  with  a  takeoff 
gross  weight  of  approximately  173.000  pounds 
and  a  center  of  gravity  22  percent  MAC.  This 
eg.  was  maintained   throughout  the  flight. 

Because  there  was  conformance  between 
the  drag  data  sets  referenced  above  for  an 
aircraft  in  a  relattvel;  clean  configuration,  a 
series  of  runs  was  made  with  the  aircraft  in 
the  cruise  configuration  to  ascertain  if  there 
was  any  substantial  deviation  in  engine 
thrust  from  the  manufacturer's  predicted 
nominal  values.  Next,  a  series  of  runs  was 
made  with  the  landing  gear  down  and  the 
landing  flaps  set  at  50'  to  establish  the  air- 
craft drag  in  the  landing  configuration  at  the 
lower  lift  coefficients.  All  of  the  test  runs  were 
Initiated  at  pressure  altitudes  between  8,000 
and  10.000  feet  and.  In  a  majority  of  the 
cases,  duplicate  runs  were  made  on  recipro- 
cal headings  During  each  of  the  test  runs,  a 
cockpit-mounted  camera  was  used  to  take  a 
sequence  of  pictures  of  the  flrst  officer's  in- 
strument panel,  and  the  pertinent  data  was 
extracted  from  these  photographs. 

The  runs  made  In  the  landing  configura- 
tion were  flown  with  the  engine  power  set 
at  14  EPR  and  the  calibrated  airspeeds  var- 
ied between  159  and  191  knots,  correspond- 
ing to  lift  coefficients  ranging  from  0.98  to 
0.59,  respectively.  Several  runs  were  also 
made  with  the  engines  at  Idle  thrust,  ap- 
proximately 1.0  EPR.  in  the  landing  config- 
uration, and  the  airspeec^s  controlled  between 
180  and  185  knots. 

In  the  clean  configuration,  EPR  values 
ranged  from  about  1.0  to  1.6.  with  airspeeds 
ranging  from  155  to  309  knots.  The  respective 
lift  coefficients  varied  from  0.83  to  0.21. 

Drag  coefficients  were  calculated  for  all  of 
the  above  runs  and  a  reasonable  correlation 
appears  to  exist  for  both  the  clean  as  well  as 
the  landing  configvuatlons  when  test  data 
were  compared  to  predicted  values. 

The  drag  of  the  accident  aircraft  was 
computed  by  revising  the  drag  of  the  test 
aircraft  to  account  for  applicable  varia- 
tions In  Induced  drag  (caused  by  the  differ- 
ence m  lilt  required  between"  a  135.000- 
pound  aircraft  and  the  actual  weight  of  the 
test  aircraft).  The  resultant  drag  values 
were  plotted  on  a  curve  of  drag  versus  equiv- 
alent airspeed,  and  good  correlation  was 
achieved  with  the  manufacturer's  predicted 
values. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  engine  power 
used  during  the  latter  stages  of  the  flight  of 
N821TW.  the  original  C\Tl  tape  was  pro- 
vided to  the  engine  manufacturer  for  an 
analysis  of  engine-generated  sound  spec- 
tral frequency  relationships. 

Several  prominent  resonances  were  de- 
tected on  the  accident  CVR  tape.  To  define 
and  identify  further  these  prominent  reso- 
nances and  resultant  frequencies  In  terms 
of  rotating  engine  components,  the  Board,  In 
a  coordinated  effort  with  the  Aircraft  Engine 
Group  of  General  Electric  Company,  con- 
tinued this  study  and  examination '  of  the 
original  CVR  accident  tape. 

These  rotating  engine  components  were 
identified  In  terms  of  sound  pressure  (en- 
ergy) levels  and  frequencies.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  the  most  prominent  resonance 
noted  corresponded  to  the  first-stage  com- 
pressor blade  passing  fundamental  frequen- 
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cy.  Other,  less  discernible,  fundamental  pass- 
ing frequencies  that  were  Identified.  In- 
cluded the  second-  and  third-stage  compres- 
sor blades. 

These  frequencies  were  at  a  mechanically 
fixed  constant  relationship  to  each  other 
and  were  functions  of  the  number  of  com- 
pressor blades  and  the  physical  engine  rotor 
speed.  These  frequencies  were  in  constant 
relationship  with  engine  speed,  thus  allow- 
ing interpretation  on  a  continuous  flight 
time  versus  engine  speed  management  basis. 

A  total  flight  profile  time  of  8  minutes 
prior  to  the  first  Impact  sound  was  studied 
and  interpreted  by  General  Electric  In  terms 
of  engine  speed  management.  Their  Inter- 
pretation of  engine  speed  management  was 
made  by  Independently  determining  engine 
speed  from  the  first-  and  second-stage  com- 
pressor frequencies  and  then  averaging  these 
values.  Deviation  of  these  averages  was  ap- 
proximately 0.1  percent.  Individual  engine 
speeds  were  also  determined  by  this  method. 
Based  on  the  manufacturer's  interpretation 
of  the  engine  sound  spectrum,  it  was  cal- 
culated that  the  following  flight  profile  ver- 
sus engine  power  management  schedule  was 
conducted  by  the  flightcrew: 

At  \T^e  start  of  the  8-minute  period,  it  was 
calculated  that  two  engines  were  at  flight 
idle  and  two  engines  were  at  approximately 
78  percent  of  engine  r.p.m.  These  settings  re- 
mained constant  for  3:56  minutes  and  then 
the  two  engines  at  flight  idle  were  accelerated 
up  to  approximately  78  percent,  followed  by  a 
slow  acceleration  of  all  four  engines  to  ap- 
proximately 84.1  percent  These  accelerations 
took  about  18  seconds.  This  speed  setting  re- 
mained constant  for  41  seconds  and  then  the 
engines  were  accelerated  to  86.1  percent  in  a 
3-second  period.  This  engine  speed  remained 
constant  for  1:20  minutes  when  the  r.p.m. 
was  reduced  to  85.0  percent  In  a  1-second 
time  period.  The  engines  remained  at  85.0 
percent  for  118  minutes  and  then  were  re- 
duced to  82.5  percent  in  2  seconds.  This  latter 
engine  speed  existed  until  approximately  0.8 
second  before  the  first  impact  sound  de- 
tected on  the  CVR.  During  the  last  0.8  sec- 
ond the  engine  speed  of  all  four  engines  in- 
creased to   approximately   86.5   percent. 

Th  engine  speeds  calculated  by  this  method 
were  then  correlated  with  the  altitude  and 
Indicated  airspeed  data  recorded  on  the 
FDR,  and  the  ambient  temperature  as  cal- 
culated from  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  weather  ob- 
servations, translated  to  pass  through  the 
recorded  Cincinnati  surface  temperature. 
These  correlations  were  then  used  to  com- 
pute total  net  thrust  generated  and  the 
nominal  percentage  of  the  physical  rotor 
speed,  as  a  function  of  flight  time  prior  to 
impact.  Engine  performance  data  were  cor- 
rected for  a  30-horsepower  extraction  for  ac- 
cessory drive  loss  and  a  4-pound-per-second 
air  bleed  extraction. 

Since  net  thrust  accuracy  Is  dependent  pri- 
marily upon  the  speed 'airflow  relationship 
and  the  compressor  stator  schedule  tolerance 
on  thrust,  these  points  were  presented  as  a 
thrust  band.  This  thrust  band  was  generally 
equivalent  to  2  percent  of  engine  speed  at  ap- 
proach power  settings.  (See  Appendix  C.) 

Based  on  this  study,  average  total  net 
thrust  values  were  calculated.  At  2:57  min- 
utes before  the  flxst  sound  of  impact,  the  net 
thrust  was  approximately  8.200  pounds.  It 
increased  to  slightly  over  11.000  pounds  in 
about  3  seconds  and  tben  decreased  to  10,600 
pounds  over  a  period  of  about  1:20  minutes. 
The  thrust  was  then  reduced  to  9,000  pounds 
in  a  l-second  interval  and  then  increased  to 
10,400  pounds  over  a  1 :  18-mlnute  period. 
The  thrust  was  reduced  to  7,000  pyounds  dur- 
ing a  2-second  period,  then  Increased  to  7.200 
pounds  during  an  11-second  period.  Finally. 
the  total  thrust  increased  to  a  value  of  ap- 
proximately 13,400  pounds  at  the  first  re- 
corded sound  of  Impact. 

Prior  to  Initiation  of  the  sound  spectral 
analysis     to     determine     engine     generated 
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thrust,  the  Board  calculated  the  total  air- 
craft thrust  required  based  upon  drag  data 
submitted  by  the  manufacturer  and  an  en- 
ergy analysis  of  the  performance  data  from 
the  flight  data  recorder  readout.  The  cal- 
culated values  were  intended  to  reflect  the 
dynamic  character  of  the  aircraft  motions, 
since  account  was  taken  of  the  energy  bal- 
ance requirements  for  an  ascending  or  de- 
scending, accelerating  or  decelerating  air- 
craft. This  latter  effort  was  subject  to  con- 
siderably more  Interpretation  than  the  spec- 
tral Btudy  since  It  requred  "fairing"  both  the 
altitude  and  airspeed  curves.  The  general 
magnitude  of  the  calculated  thrust-required 
values  did,  however,  appear  reasonably  con- 
sistent with  the  thrust  values  derived  from 
the  spectral  analysis. 

The  average  thrust  required  for  the  time 
Interval  between  approximately  3  minutes 
and  50  seconds  prior  to  Impact  was  esti- 
mated as  between  8.000  and  10,000  pounds. 
From  3  minutes  through  1  minute  and  30  sec- 
onds before  impact,  the  average  thrust  re- 
quired was  estimated  as  approximately 
12.000  f>ounds,  and  from  this  latter  point 
throiugh  15  seconds  before  impact,  the  aver- 
age required  thrust  value  was  calculated  as 
between  12,000  and  14.000  pounds  Between 
15  seconds  and  10  seconds  before  impact,  the 
thrust  required  dropped  to  between  6.000 
and  8.000  jjounds  and  then  subsequently  in- 
creased, at  about  the  time  of  impact,  to 
about  20.000  pounds.  It  should  be  noted  that 
although  the  discrete  data  jjolnts  on  Appen- 
dix C  axe  connected  In  sequence,  this  graph- 
ical artifact  is  not  intended  to  serve  as  a 
means  of  portraying  thrust-time  gradients, 
since  this  information  would  have  required 
either  an  accurate  knowledge  of  engine  rotor 
speed.s  or  an  inordinately  large  number  of 
data  points. 

The  engine  manufacturer's  calculated 
thrust  values  were  correlated  and  applied  to 
an  aircraft  estimated  to  weigh  135,356  pounds 
performing  an  approach  at  Cincinnati  under 
the  ambient  conditions  believed  to  exist  at 
that  time.  With  the  landing  gear  down  and 
the  landing  flaps  extended  40°.  the  aircraft 
would  have  required  21.200  pounds  of  thrust 
to  maintain  level  flight  at  195  knots.  At  45 
seconds  before  the  Impact,  the  net  thrust 
Indicated  by  the  sound  spectral  analysis  was 
approximately  10,000  pounds.  Two  ways  this 
difference  of  11,200  pounds  of  thrust  could 
be  made  up  were  either  by  Increasing  the 
thrust  output  of  the  engines  or  by  placing 
the  aircraft  in  a  descent.  When  an  aircraft  is 
placed  In  a  descent,  a  vertical  component  of 
the  aircraft's  weight  is  resolved  into  effec- 
tive thrust  along  the  aircraft's  fllghtpath. 
If  an  aircraft  were  to  descend  vertically,  its 
total  weight  would  become  added  thrust,  or 
if  the  aircraft  maintained  level  flights,  there 
would  be  no  effective  thrust  due  to  the  air- 
craft weight. 

A  series  of  calculations  was  then  performed 
in  which  the  approach  was  divided  into  seg- 
ments. These  calculations  considered  only 
the  45-second  time  period  between  the  outer 
marker  and  the  point  of  the  first  Impact. 

The  first  segment  was  considered  with  the 
flaps  at  40°.  alrsjjeed  195  knots,  landing  gear 
down,  thrust  required  21,200  pounds,  net 
thrust  generated  10.000  pounds,  and  a  gross 
weight  of  135.356  pounds  for  30  seconds.  This 
calculation  indicated  that  the  aircraft  would 
have  had  to  descend  at  a  4.75°  angle  to 
achieve  a  balance  between  thrust  required 
and  thrust  generated. 

The  second  segment  was  for  a  period  of  5 
seconds,  aircraft  weight  unchanged,  gear 
down,  airspeed  still  195  knots,  the  landing 
flapB  extended  to  50°.  the  thrust  required  In- 
creased to  24,000  pounds  and  the  thrust 
generated  Increased  to  10,400  pounds.  This 
caliTulation  indicated  that  the  descent  angle 
required  was  5.76°. 

"The  configuration  for  the  third  segment 
was  the  same  as  the  second.  The  thrust  gen- 
erated   was   reduced    to    7,000   pounds   while 
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thrtist  required  was  24,000  pounds,  and  the 
time  element  was  11  seconds.  This  segment 
required  a  7.15°  angle  of  descent. 

Resolving  these  angles  to  altitude  indicates 
that  the  difference  In  altitude  between  the 
first  and  second  segments  was  796  feet;  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  points.  165  feet; 
and  between  the  third  point  and  the  Impact 
area  on  the  first  tree.  453  feet.  The  total  1.413 
feet  added  to  the  altitude  of  the  first  Impact, 
890  feet,  resulted  in  a  necessary  total  altitude 
over  the  outer  marker  of  2.303  feet  m.s  I  In 
this  connection,  the  FDR  Indicated  an  alti- 
tude of  2.340  feet  m.s.l.  at  that  point  in  the 
flight. 

TWA  conducted  a  series  of  laboratory  tests 
of  various  static  port  configurations  to  at- 
tempt to  learn  whether  it  was  possible  for 
static  ports  to  ingest  water  and  cause  errors 
in  the  altimeters.  In  these  laboratory  condi- 
tions, they  found  it  was  possible  to  ingest 
water,  and  errors  did  occur  in  both  the  altim- 
eters and  vertical  .speed  Instruments.  Tlie 
result6  obtained  during  these  laboratory  re.sts 
are  not  relatable,  at  this  time,  to  an  actual 
flight  regime  under  meteorological  conditions 
similar  to  those  which  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  accident. 

The  Douglas  Aircraft  Company  has  con- 
ducted in-flight  water  Ingestion  tests  rela- 
tive to  the  static  system  on  their  DC-9  air- 
craft. Although  water  was  Ingested,  such  in- 
gestion was  readily  discernible  on  the  instru- 
ments and  the  excursions  were  not  of  ap- 
preciable magnitude. 

The  Board  expresses  appreciation  for  the 
extensive  test  program  which  TWA  has  c>  n- 
ducted,  both  on  our  behalf  and  on  their  u'An 
initiative,  in  an  effort  to  explore  possible 
altimetry  problems  in  conjunction  with  -.his 
investigation. 

2.    ANALYSIS    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

I  2.1     Analysis 

In  analyzing  this  accident,  the  Board  :.:is 
carefully  reviewed  and  inveetigated  all  he 
theories  postulated  In  this  matter,  and  :t  li 
our  belief  that  the  preponderance  of  evidence 
supports  the  findings  as  stated  In  our  proba- 
ble cause. 

In  our  review  of  this  accident,  the  Board 
has  been  able  to  eliminate  a  number  of  causal 
areas. 

The  autopsy  reports,  a  review  of  the  medi- 
cal records  of  the  flight  crew,  the  toxlcological 
examinations,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  cock- 
pit voice  recorder  transcription  revealed  no 
e\1dence  of  any  flightcrew  incapacitation 
The  crewmembers  were  all  performing  their 
duties  and  conversing  in  normal  tone  until 
just  before  the  accident  occurred. 

Insofar  as  an  aircraft  control  system  mal- 
function is  concerned,  there  was  no  physical 
evidence,  nor  did  the  cockpit  voice  recorder 
transcription  reveal  any  evidence,  to  support 
such  a  conclusion.  We  believe  that  any  un- 
usual flight  control  action  or  lack  of  con- 
trol would  have  been  commented  on  by  the 
crew.  Further,  the  flight  data  recorder  in- 
dicated that  the  aircraft's  recorded  flight  was 
indicative  of  normal  flight  control  response. 
We  have  calculated  that  approximately  14 
"g"  would  have  been  required  to  accomplish 
the  roundout  recorded  Just  prior  to  the  first 
recorded  impact  sound.  This  amount  of  "g" 
was  recorded  at  the  appropriate  time  on  the 
FDR  trace.  Finally,  omt  examination  of  the 
wreckage  has  revealed  no  evidence  of  any 
preimpact  malfunction  or  failure  of  the  flight 
control  system.  Therefore,  we  believe  the  air- 
craft was  responding  normally  to  the  con- 
trol inputs  of  the  fight  crew  until  the  first 
Impact  with  the  trees. 

The  evidence  Indicates  that  the  flight  of 
N821TW  was  routine  and  without  notable 
comment  until  sometime  during  the  descent 
to  Cincinnati.  The  departure  from  Los 
Angeles  was  delayed  due  to  an  equipment 
Change  but  the  assigned  aircraft  was  air- 
worthy at  the  time  of  departure.  The  only 
carryover    discrepancy    was    an    inoperative 
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generator  which  was  not  a  safety  of  flight 
problem  and  had  no  bearing  on  this  accident. 

The  descent  into  the  Cincinnati  area  from 
cruising  altitude  was  delayed  due  to  conflict- 
ing traffic  and  was  initiated  closer  to  the 
destination  than  normal.  This  should  not 
have  caxised  any  problem  to  the  crew  or 
affected  the  safety  of  the  flight.  It  did  re- 
quire the  crew  to  conduct  the  descent  with 
a  higher  than  normal  rate  toward  the  ini- 
tial approach  flx.  The  crew  discussed  the 
technique  they  were  using  to  Increase  the 
rate  of  descent,  and  the  cockpit  voice  recorder 
indicated  that  they  were  relaxed,  unworrled, 
and  operating  within  the  established  op- 
erating limits  of  the  aircraft.  This  operation 
was  verified  by  the  flight  data  recorder  read- 
out. 

A  review  of  the  flight  data  recorder  record 
for  this  section  of  the  flight  Indicates  that 
the  parameters  that  could  be  checked  were  in 
good  agreement  with  known  benchmarks 
such  as  heading,  turns,  and  altitude. 

As  the  flight  reported  leaving  15.500  feet, 
a  member  of  the  flight-crew  remarked  to 
others  in  the  cockpit  about  the  rapidity  of 
the  descent,  and  the  following  remark  was 
made  in  the  cockpit,  apparently  with  ref- 
erence to  the  underlying  cloud  conditions, 
■Hope  that  Is  still  a  thin  layer."  In  con- 
nection with  the  rapid  descent,  we  noted 
that  the  winds  at  14.000  feet  and  above 
were  in  excess  of  50  knots  from  a  westerly 
direction.  The  remark  about  the  "thin  layer" 
was  consistent  with  the  observations  of  the 
rad.'.r  meteorologist  at  Cincinnati,  who  de- 
scribed the  tops  of  the  clouds  to  the  north 
of  Cincinnati  as  being  approximately  15.000 
feit  One  of  the  survivors  of  the  crash  ad- 
vised that  'It  was  real  clear  and  we  could 
see  the  moon  before  the  approach  " 

The  CVR  indicated  that  the  crew  checked 
the  antl-lcing  equipment  and  conversations 
afier  that  time  indicated  that  the  crew 
was  not  aware  of  any  discrepancies  regard- 
ine  that  system.  Icing  would  have  been  light 
frrm  20,000  feet  to  about  16,000  feet,  be- 
ccming  moderate  to  12.000  feet.  Heavy  icing 
m.iv  have  occurred  from  12.000  down  to 
6.000  feet  Prom  6.000  feet  down  to  the  sur- 
face, any  icing  encountered  should  have 
aErain  been  moderate  Turbulence  should 
have  been  light,  with  occasional  moderate 
turbulence  in  convectlve  activity  during  the 
descent  and  approach.  The  only  record  of 
turbulence,  during  the  descent  and  ap- 
proach, was  depicted  on  the  flight  data  re- 
corder trace  of  the  aircraft's  descent  from 
16  000  to  9.000  feet. 

The  aid  traffic  control  of  the  flight  was 
without  remarkable  incident  until  the  flight 
was  turned  over  to  the  approach  controller, 
and  that  controller  failed  to  provide  the 
crew  with  the  current  altimeter  setting  of 
30  07  The  crew  had  previously  been  given  a 
.setting  of  30.06.  However,  the  CVn  indi- 
cated that  shortly  after  the  flight  came  un- 
der the  control  of  the  approach  controller, 
the  crew  Intercepted  a  transmission  con- 
taining the  current  altimeter  setting  of 
3007  when  it  was  transmitted  to  another 
flight  in  the  area  The  CVR  also  Indicated 
that  they  set  and  cross-checked  that  setting 
on  'heir  altimeters.  Examination  of  the  al- 
timeters to  verify  these  settings  was  not 
po.ssible  due  to  the  damagie  they  received. 

Throughout  the  descent,  the  first  officer 
called  out  the  appropriate  warnings  to  the 
captain  as  the  aircraft  approached  assigned 
altitudes  and  apparently  performed  all  of  his 
assigned  duties  without  pr.^mpting  by  the 
captain.  The  CVR  indicated  that  the  crew  co- 
ordination was  very  good  during  this  fKsrtlon 
of  the  flight. 

The  weather  conditions  In  the  Cincinnati 
area  were  such  that  the  aircrew  should  have 
established  visual  contact  with  the  ground 
by  the  time  they  reached  3,000  to  4.000  feet 
during  the  descent.  This  conclusion  is  based 
>'Pon  the  following  considerations.  The  last 
reported     official     weather     observation     at 
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Greater  Cincinnati  Airport  prior  to  the  2066 
Record  Special  observation  was  a  check  ob- 
servation taken  at  2040.  At  that  time,  scat- 
tered clouds  were  reported  at  600  feet,  the 
estimated  height  of  the  overcast  celling  was 
3.000  feet,  and  the  visibility  was  5  miles  in 
light  snow  and  haze.  The  last  measured  cell- 
ing at  Greater  Cincinnati  Alrpwrt.  prior  to  the 
accident,  was  taken  at  1941.  At  that  time,  the 
measured  height  was  4,800  feet  overcast.  The 
first  measured  ceiling  subsequent  to  the  acci- 
dent was  taken  at  2125  At  that  time,  the  ceil- 
ing was  measured  as  4.200  feet  overcast.  At 
Lunken  AlrpKjrl,  Cincinnati,  the  ceiling  at 
2035  and  2055  was  reported  to  be  5.000  feet 
and  the  visibility  was  7  miles  Lunken  Airpwrt 
was  approximately  12  miles  east  of  the  ap- 
proach path  to  Runway  18  at  Greater  Cin- 
cinnati Alrpwrt  where  that  approach  path 
crosses  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  River. 

As  the  flight  approached  the  final  flx.  ap- 
pro.xlmately  7  minutes  before  the  accident, 
the  crew  was  given  the  latest  reported 
weather  which  indicated  that  the  celling  was 
approximately  1.000  feet  and  the  visibility 
was  1'2  miles  in  snow  and  haze.  Approxi- 
mately 1  minute  later  they  were  reminded 
that  the  ILS  gUde  slop>e  was  out  of  service, 
as  was  the  middle  marker  beacon  and  the  ap- 
proach lights.  The  crew  acknowledged  receipt 
of  this  information  and  the  CVR  Indicated 
that  they  planned  their  approach  to  the 
proper  minimum  altitude.  400  feet  above  the 
ground,  to  allow  for  these  outages. 

Prom  this  fwint  in  the  approach  until  pass- 
ing over  the  outer  marker,  the  flight  data 
recorder  readout  showed  that  the  aircraft  al- 
titudes and  headings  were  in  general  agree- 
ment with  announced  altitudes  from  the  air- 
crew and  the  headings  they  were  Instructed  to 
fly.  The  CVR  also  Indicated,  through  this  por- 
tion of  the  flight,  a  norma!  operation  of  the 
aircraft  The  proper  configuration  was  es- 
tablished for  the  approach  to  the  outer 
marker  in  accordance  with  the  company's  op- 
crating  instructions  for  this  portion  of  the 
flight. 

When  the  crew  reported  over  the  outer 
marker,  they  were  cleared  to  land  on  Run- 
way 18  and  advised  that  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing from  090°  at  8  knots  and  the  RVR  was 
more  than  6,000  feet. 

The  sound  of  the  marker  beacon,  on  the 
low  sensitivity  setting,  was  heard  from 
2055:58  to  2056:03.  Tlie  center  of  this  time 
span.  2056,  was  used  as  the  time  of  outer 
marker  passage  for  all  calculations  relating 
to  the  latter  p>ortlon  of  the  flight  from  the 
outer  marker  to  the  first  recorded  sound  of 
impact. 

At  this  time,  the  first  officer  reported  to 
the  captain  that  they  were  past  the  marker 
and  that  there  was  no  glide  slope.  The  cap- 
tain acknowledged  this  comment  and  stated 
".  .  .  we  gotta  go  down  to.  ah.  four  hundred, 
that  would  be.  ah."  At  this  point,  the  first 
officer  supplied  the  information  "twelve 
ninety  "  and  the  captain  rep>eated  twelve 
ninety." 

The  flight  arrived  at  the  outer  marker  with 
the  landing  gear  down,  the  flaps  set  at  40° 
down,  the  altlttide  was  approximately  2.340 
feet,  and  the  airspeed  was  approximately  200 
knots. 

The  flight  data  recorder  shows  that,  after 
the  aircraft  passed  the  outer  marker,  a  rate 
of  descent  of  1,800  f.p.m.  was  established  at 
an  airspeed  of  about  190  knots.  In  this  con- 
nection. It  should  be  noted  that  these  values 
are  above  those  recommended  by  the  com- 
pany for  Instrument  approaches  However,  an 
examination  of  previous  flight  records  indi- 
cates that  the  captain  had.  on  previous  oc- 
casions, when  operating  under  visual  condi- 
tions exceeded  the  recommended  values.  This 
rate  of  descent  was  nearly  constant  until  ap- 
proximately 20  seconds  before  the  first  re- 
corded sound  of  impact.  At  that  time  the 
rate  increased  to  approximately  3,000  f.p.m., 
coincident  with  a  request  for  50°  flaps,  and 
a  decrease  in  thrust,  and  then  decreased  to 
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about  1.800  f.p.m.  until  about  5  seconds  be- 
fore the  Initial  contact.  Prior  to  Initial  con- 
tact, the  aircraft  was  rotated  to  a  virtually 
level  attitude,  the  rate  of  descent  was  de- 
creasing, the  airspeed  was  about  191  knots, 
and  the  indicated  altitude  was  about  900 
feet  m  s.l. 

The  altitude  readings  obtained  from  the 
KIFIS  components.  856  feet  on  the  captain's 
side  and  899  feet  on  the  first  officer's  side, 
compare  quite  cloeely  to  the  indicated  alti- 
tude of  900  feet  and  the  measured  alti- 
tude of  875  feet  at  the  point  of  first  Impact 
The  pltot  static  system  examination  revealed 
that  any  blockage  or  partial  blockage  of  the 
static  system  which  might  affect  the  flight 
recorder  would  likewise  affect  the  first 
officer's  instrumentation 

The  activities  of  the  flightcrew  as  reflected 
In  their  recorded  conversation  indicated  that, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  between 
the  outer  marker  and  the  crash,  the  first 
officer  and  the  flight  engineer  were  involved 
in  accomplishing  the  final  landing  checklist. 
The  captain's  request  for  50'  of  flaps  and 
the  recorded  sounds  of  the  engines  changing 
power  were  the  only  indlcatlorxs  we  have  of 
the  captain's  activities  during  this  period. 
If  we  assume  that  the  flight  Instruments  were 
accurately  reflecting  the  operation  of  the  air- 
craft, it  appears  that  the  captain  knew  he 
was  high  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  over  the 
outer  marker.  In  line  with  the  company  prac- 
tice of  getting  down  to  the  designated  mini- 
mum altitude  as  soon  as  possible  during  a 
no-gllde-slope  ILS  approach,  he  initiated  a 
rate  of  descent  higher  than  that  required 
for  a  normal  ILS  approach.  The  possibility 
exists,  however,  that  the  captain's  attention 
was  divided  between  attempting  to  locate 
the  runway  ahead  of  him,  and  flying  the  air- 
craft by  partial  reference  to  his  instruments 
and  partial  reference  to  ground  lights  or 
other  objects  outside  of  the  aircraft 

Up  to  the  time  the  aircraft  reached  the 
river  bank,  we  believe  the  aircraft  was  being 
operated  in  essentially  a  VFR  flight  condi- 
tion. However,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river. 
the  flight  would  have  encountered  the  .-now 
shower  which  reduced  visibility  In  these 
circumstances,  the  captain  may  have  been 
faced  with  the  problem  of  reorienting  him- 
self with  the  flight  instruments  It  is  approx- 
imately at  this  point  In  the  flight  where  the 
ground  witnesses  described  the  aircraft  as 
descending  steeply,  nose  down,  being  lower 
than  normal,  leveling  off,  and  dlsapp>earing 
in  heavy  snow.  These  observations  were  ter- 
minated by  the  crash  which  they  noted  by 
the  flash  of  light. 

Because  of  the  circumstances  surrounding 
this  accident,  the  Board  has  expjended  con- 
siderable time  and  effort,  as  have  several  of 
the  parties  to  the  investigation,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  find  some  evidence  that  would 
indicate  a  malfunction  of  the  pilot  static 
system. 

Calculations  performed  by  the  P  ard.  based 
on  test  flights  and  special  studies,  indicate 
that  the  aircraft  was  in  an  altitude  envelope 
over  the  outer  marker  which  includes  the 
altitude  recorded  by  the  flight  data  recorder. 
An  evaluation  of  the  total  thrust  required 
during  the  final  approach,  versus  the  thrust 
generated,  was  made  The  thrust  generated, 
based  on  the  study  and  interpretation  of  the 
sound  spectral  analysis  of  the  C^Ti-recorded 
engine  sounds  and  the  FDR  data,  by  the 
engines  very  closely  approximated  the  thrust 
required  to  perform  the  flight  as  depicted 
by  the  FDR 

Considering  the  above  factors,  we  have 
two.  separately  obtained,  verifiable  cross- 
checks of  the  data  recorded  by  the  FDR  .^d- 
dltionally.  the  data  recovered  from  the  KIFIS 
system  as  regards  the  altitude  of  the  aircraft 
at  Impact  support  this  finding 

Our  investlgptlon  of  the  CV-880  fleet  .^nd 
this  aircraft's  history  of  pitot  static  system 
malfunctiors  reveals  no  evidence  to  support 
a  finding  of  a  multiple  malfunction  or  failure 
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of  the  Instruments  on  both  sides  of  the  air- 
craft. If,  as  In  this  case,  we  believe  that  the 
copilot's  Instruments  were  accurately  reflect- 
ing the  flight  as  flown,  we  must  assume  that 
they  were  either  not  observed  or  the  Indica- 
tions on  them  were  Ignored  for  some  reason. 
They  were  used  at  times  during  the  descent, 
as  prescribed  by  the  operator,  to  cross-checlc 
the  captain's  Instrument  Indications. 

The  special  studies  conducted  by  the  car- 
rier suggest  that  in  flight  In  heavy  precipita- 
tion, water  ingestion  can  occur  and  lead  to 
erroneous  readings  on  the  altimeter  and  the 
vertical  speed  Indicator.  So  far  as  the  record 
of  this  investigation  indicates,  there  was  no 
precipitation  other  than  snow  in  the  opera- 
tional area  of  the  aircraft.  There  was  rain  In 
the  Cincinnati  area  but  we  cannot  connect 
Its  location  with  the  fllghtpath  of  the  air- 
craft. Acording  to  our  calculations,  the  freez- 
ing level  In  the  approach  area  was  just  above 
the  surface,  probably  no  higher  than  1 .000 
feet  above  ground  level  (1.890  m  s.l.) ,  so  that 
any  precipitation  that  occurred  above  that 
altitude  should  have  been  In  a  solid  form 
such  as  snow.  Were  there  any  water  droplets 
Impinging  on  the  aircraft  with  its  super- 
cooled skin,  we  would  expect  them  to  freeze 
Into  Ice  If  they  adhered  to  the  structure 
TTnder  these  circumstances,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive Of  any  mechanism  that  would  cause  a 
flow  of  water  rivulets  across  the  static  ports 
so  as  to  cause  fluid  ingestion.  Furthermore, 
the  static  ports  are  located  In  a  nonlclng 
area  of  the  aircraft  and  there  are  no  known 
cases  in  which  the  static  ports  on  these  air- 
craft have  been  blocked  by  ice  or  snow. 

The  record  of  this  Investigation  indicates 
that  the  fllghtcrew  checked  the  antl-lclng 
systems  during  the  descent  and  we  believe 
that  they  were  operating  throughout  the 
descent  and  approach.  There  are  no  recorded 
comments  on  the  CVR  to  indicate  that  the 
crew  detected  any  ice  or  any  malfunction  of 
these  anti-icing  systems.  We  have,  therefore, 
discounted  Icing  as  a  problem  in  this  case. 

Following  the  public  hearing  held  as  a  part 
of  this  Investigation,  recommendations  as  to 
the  conclusions  that  should  be  drawn  from 
the  evidence  submitted  at  the  public  hear- 
ing were  offered  by  Trans  World  Airlines.  Inc. 
These  recommendations  were  supplemented 
by  additional  recommendations  following  ad- 
ditional tests  and  research  by  the  carrier. 

The  initial  recommendations  postulated 
that  the  flight  data  recorder  did  not  properly 
depict  the  flight  profile  of  the  aircraft  durln? 
the  final  approach.  Based  on  this  thesis.  TWA 
also  questioned  the  validity  of  the  Informa- 
tion presented  on  the  aircraft  flight  instru- 
ments for  use  by  the  crew  during  the 
approach. 

The  carrier  supported  the  inaccurate  depic- 
tion of  the  flight  profile  by  referring  to  the 
testimony  of  the  ground  witnesses  near  the 
river  and  the  witnesses  who  were  located 
north  of  the  outer  marker.  TWA  also  jxjlnted 
out  that.  In  their  opinion,  the  flight  recorder 
did  not  reflect  the  necessary  puUup  "g"  load 
required  to  level  out  at  the  end  of  the  high 
rate  of  descent  below  2.000  feet.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  survivors  that  they  did  not  re- 
call any  excessive  "g"  or  noticeable  change 
In  noise  level  (engine)   was  also  noted. 

TWA  stated  that,  based  on  the  CVR  tran- 
scription and  the  testimony  of  other  TWA 
pilots  who  had  flown  with  Captain  Cochrane, 
it  is  Inconceivable  that  he  would  have  flown 
the  latter  portion  of  the  flight  as  depicted  by 
the  FDR.  TWA  also  considered  that  the  air- 
speed shown  by  the  FDR  was  not  conslst«nt 
with  a  time-distance  calculation  for  the 
flight  from  the  outer  marker  to  the  Impact 
point.  They  believed  that  the  lack  of  calls 
regarding  sink  rate,  altitude,  and  airspeed 
indicated  that  the  flight  instruments  were 
not  providing  proper  information  to  the  crew. 

TWA  concluded  that  the  time  interval  of 
recorded  marker  beacon  signal  passage  did 
not  necessarily  Indicate  the  altitude  at  which 
the   aircraft  crossed   the  marker   beacon. 
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Based  in  the  origiTial  sound  spectral  analy- 
sis, they  concluded  that  the  power  level  de- 
veloped by  the  engines  did  not  change 
through  the  Initial  approach,  descent,  and 
level-off. 

Tte  carrier  discussed  the  flight  test  work 
they  p>erformed,  based  on  the  original  sound 
spectral  analysis  and  the  FDR.  They  con- 
cluded that  It  was  not  possible  to  reproduce 
the  fllghtpath  depicted  by  the  FDR.  using 
the  power  settings  based  on  this  sound 
spectral  analysis.  Th^  supplemented  this 
conclusion  by  reference  to  the  Thrust  Re- 
quired Chart  prepared  by  the  Board.  In  this 
connection,  they  noted  the  wide  disparity 
between  the  thrust  required  and  the  thrust 
generated. 

Finally,  they  noted  that  the  "heavy  wet" 
snow  obser\'ed  by  ground  witnesses,  and  near 
freezing  temp)eratures,  may  have  had  some 
influence  on  the  aircraft  air-data  instru- 
mentation. They  pointed  out  that  a  partial 
obstruction  of  the  static  system  could  cause 
a  lag-  In  the  Instrument  readings.  This  lag 
would  have  caused  the  pilot  to  believe  he  was 
at  an  altitude  higher  than  actual,  with  an 
airspeed  higher  than  actual,  and  a  rate  of 
descent   that   w.as   less   than   Indicated 

In  conclusion,  TWA  recommended  that 
further  study  and  testing  in  the  areas  of 
static  port  Ingestion  and  simulation  of  the 
accident  aircraft  performance  be  made. 

Several  months  later,  TWA  submitted  their 
-supplemental  recommendations.  In  these 
supplemental  recommendations,  they  pointed 
out  Bgain  that  the  flight  as  depict«l  on  the 
FDR  was  not  that  which  would  be  expected 
of  the  crew  under  the  circumstances  that  ex- 
isted in  this  case.  TWA  reported  that  they 
had  reexamined  the  FDR  readout  and  com- 
pared the  FDR  readout,  the  new  sound  spec- 
tra! analysis,  and  the  thrust  required  data 
considering  the  confirmed  drag  data  ob- 
tained by  test  flights.  After  reviewing  these 
data,  the  carrier  believed  that  there  were 
significant  discrepancies  between  the  thrust 
required  and  the  thrust  generated,  based  on 
the  engine  r.p.m.  indicated  by  the  sound 
sfjectral  analysis.  They  also  pointed  out  that 
they  could  not  resolve  these  differences  when 
they  reviewed  the  FDR  profile  of  the  flight 
from  11,000  to  3,000  feet.  They  reiterated  that 
In  their  earlier  test  flights  they  could  not 
reproduce  the  FDR  depicted  flight  profile  us- 
ing power  settings  between  86.2  percent  and 
89.7  percent  r.p.m.,  particularly  with  regard 
to  indicated  airspeed. 

Tliey  analyzed  these  discrepancies  as  being 
the  result  of  ice  or  water  Intermittently 
blocking  or  being  Ingested  by  the  static  port* 
on  both  sides  of  the  aircraft  at  the  same 
time.  As  a  result  of  this  analysis,  TWA  pre- 
pared a  technical  paper  outlining  a  research 
program  on  Flush  Static  Port  Water  Inges- 
tion. 

Both  of  the  recommendations,  with  thel: 
supporting  documentation,  have  been  en- 
tered into  the  public  record  of  this  investi- 
gation, served  on  the  Parties  to  the  Investi- 
gation, and  considered  by  the  Board  during 
the  preparation  of  this  accident  report. 

No  recommendations  have  been  submitted 
by  any  other  Party  to  the  Investigation  of 
this  accident. 

Taking  TWA's  comments  in  the  order  pre- 
sented, the  Board  offers  the  following  re- 
marks: 

We  believe  that  the  flight  recorder  accu- 
rately depicted  the  profile  of  the  flight.  We 
would  point  out  that  the  recorder  was  de- 
signed to  reflect  the  recorded  parameters  of 
a  flight  with  approximately  a  ±2  percent 
degree  of  accuracy.  It  Is  essentially  a  trend 
instrument  rather  than  an  infallible  point 
reading  instrument.  Using  the  chart  at- 
tached   to    the    report   as    Appendix    E,"    we 


"  Appendix  E  Is  a  chart  on  which  are  de- 
picted a  fllghtpath  based  on  the  FDR  read- 
out, a  terrain  profile,  and  CVR  comments  all 
keyed  to  time. 
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believe  that  we  have  accurately  depicted  the 
sequence  of  events  from  the  outer  marker 
to  the  point  of  Impact.  The  test  work  de- 
scribed in  the  factual  portion  of  this  report 
Indicates  to  us  that  the  aircraft  was  capable 
of  performing  the  latter  portion  of  the  flight 
as  recorded  by  the  FDR.  Within  the  accuracy 
of  the  information  available,  we  see  no  indi- 
cation of  support  for  a  theory  of  erroneous 
information  being  generated  by  the  air-data 
system  and  presented  to  either  the  flightcrew 
or  the  FDR  In  fact,  the  record  of  this  InvestU 
gatlon  indicates  that,  historically,  there  la 
no  record  of  any  failure  or  malfunction  of 
the  pilot  static  system  that  has  affected  all 
the  flight  instruments  aboard  an  aircraft. 
Additionally,  to  accept  this  theory,  the  Board 
would  have  to  believe  that  the  FDR  and  the 
flight  Instruments  agreed  when  the  aircraft 
was  at  3,500  feet  and  at  Impact,  but  that 
a  malfunction  existed  between  those  two 
points  which  affected  all  the  Instruments 
but  was  not  reflected  on  the  FDR.  Pinallv, 
this  theoretical  malfunction  was  not  detected 
by  the  flightcrew. 

The  Board  cannot  place  any  credence  on 
calculations  based  on  the  ground  witnesses' 
statements  because  either  the  statements 
contained  no  specific  information  or  the  In- 
formation was  not  precise  enough  to  allow 
us  to  perform  exact  calculations  leading  to 
meaningful  conclusions.  Our  evaluation  of 
these  statements  provided  an  envelope  of 
altitudes  within  which  the  aircraft  could 
have  been  operating.  The  altitudes  indicated 
by  the  FTJR  are  within  or  near  this  envelope 
of  altitude. 

Our  interpretation  of  the  FDR  shows  a 
4-1.4  "g"  pullup  at  the  appropriate  place  in 
the  flight  profile  to  reflect  the  level-off 
pullup 

The  testimony  of  the  stirvivors  which  re- 
flects no  recall  of  excessive  "g"  or  notice- 
able change  in  noise  level  is,  we  believe,  not 
unusual  in  light  of  the  events  which  followed 
the  pullup  and  Increase  in  power.  However, 
the  FDR  and  the  CVR  clearly  reflect  these 
actions  on  the  part  of  the  aircrew. 

The  time-distance  calculations  performed 
by  TWA  are  based  on  time  from  the  outer 
marker  to  the  first  recorded  sound  of  impact. 
They  assigned  that  sound  to  the  impact  with 
the  first  tree  struck  by  the  aircraft.  We  do  not 
believe  that  ImfMct  was  recorded  by  the  CVR 
but  that  the  later  impact,  1,300  to  1.400  feet 
closer  to  the  runway,  was  the  sound  recorded 
by  the  CVR. 

As  prevlotisly  stated,  we  believe  the  flight 
instruments  were  accurately  reflecting  the 
aircraft's  operation. 

We  agree  that  the  recorded  outer  marker 
signal  did  not  necessarily  indicate  the  alti- 
tude at  which  the  aircraft  crossed  the  beacon. 
However,  our  calculations  in  this  area  devel- 
oped an  altitude  envelope  that  was  in  rea- 
sonable agreement  with  the  FDR-deplcted 
altitude. 

There  is  no  documented,  actual  experience 
available  to  the  Board  that  will  support  a 
malfunction  of  the  complete  pilot  static  sys- 
tem caused  by  ingestion  or  partial  blockage, 
without  detection  by  the  flightcrew  or  the 
FDR.  When  problems  of  this  nature  have 
been  detected  in  the  past  by  crewmembers, 
they  have  been  indicated  by  the  erratic  oper- 
ation Of  flight  instruments.  This  erratic  oper- 
ation Is  also  reflected  by  the  FDR.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  such  a  malfunction  on  the 
FDR  record  of  this  flight.  Also,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances hypothesized  by  TWA  in  this 
case,  the  pilot  should  have  been  concerned 
about,  and  made  some  effort  to  correct,  a 
hlgher-than-normal  airspeed.  This  type  of 
action  by  the  pilot  was  not  reflected  by  either 
the  PT3R  or  the  CVR. 

With  reference  to  TWA's  supplemental  rec- 
ommendation, they  stated  that  they  could 
not  explain  discrepancies  between  the  thrust 
required  and  thrust  generated.  We  do  not  see 
the  discrepancies  to  be  as  large  as  TWA  does. 
and  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  differences  be- 
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tween  thrust  required  and  thrust  generated 
are  explained  by  the  rates  of  descent  on  the 
final  approach. 

In  summary,  we  can  flnd  no  evidence  In 
the  record  of  this  Investigation  which  will 
support  a  flndlng  of  fluid  Ingestion  or  some 
form  of  partial  blockage  of  the  static  ports 
as  a  causal  factor  In  this  accident. 

After  consideration  of  all  the  above-cited 
data,  the  Board  believes  that  the  following 
sequence  best  describes  the  events  that  oc- 
curred between  the  outer  marker  and  ground 
impact. 

The  outer  marker  was  passed  at  2.340  feet 
m.s  1.  (1.850  feet  above  the  alrp>ort)  at 
2056:00.  Three  second?  later,  the  first  ofHcer 
stated  that  the  flight  was  "by  the  marker 
and  no  glide  slope."  This  was  acknowledged 
by  the  captain  who  then  said  "we  gotta  go 
down  to.  ah,  four  hundred,  that  would  be, 
ah.  .  .  .  twelve  ninety."  At  this  time  the  air- 
craft configuration  was  landing  gear  down, 
and  landing  flaps  set  at  40°.  A  descent  was 
initiated  and  stabilized  at  approximately 
1,800  f.pm.  at  an  airspeed  of  1S8  knots. 

At  2056:21,  the  flight  engineer  asked  "Want 
the  final  checklist?"  and  the  first  officer  said 
"You  bet."  According  to  TWA  procedures, 
the  call  for  the  final  landing  checklist  Is 
made  by  the  captain  to  acknowledge  the 
landing  gear  being  down  and  locked.  Ap- 
parently, In  the  absence  of  this  call  by  the 
captain,  the  flight  engineer  initiated  a  re- 
minder regarding  the  checklist.  Almost  si- 
multaneously with  the  first  officer's  response, 
the  captain  requested  "Flaps  50  please."  This 
flap  selection  Is.  according  to  TWA's  proce- 
dures, normally  accomplished  as  the  air- 
craft intercepts  the  final  approach  "slot." 
The  slot  Is  that  portion  of  the  approach 
where  the  pilot  determines  that  he  can  suc- 
cessfully complete  the  approach  and  land- 
ing. During  the  next  11  seconds  the  final 
landing  checklist  was  completed,  including 
a  cross-check  of  the  altimeters. 

At  2056:34.5.  approximately  3  seconds  be- 
fore completing  the  last  item  on  the  check- 
list, a  power  reduction  was  recorded  on  the 
CVR.  followed  1  second  later  by  an  uni- 
dentified crewman's  remark  "Nothing  to  It" 
At  this  time  the  aircraft  was  at  an  altitude 
of  approximately  1.275  feet  m.s.l.,  approx- 
imately 2'2  statute  miles  from  the  approach 
end  of  the  runway.  At  this  point,  the  air- 
craft was  about  400  feet  above  the  airport 
elevation  but  was  also  nearly  800  feet  above 
the  river  valley  with  its  associated  lights. 
During  this  portion  of  the  flight,  the  weath- 
er on  the  approach  path  was  such  that  the 
Board  believes  the  captain  was  able  to  es- 
tablish visual  reference  to  the  lights  in  the 
river  valley  and.  possibly,  the  glow  of  lights, 
associated  with  the  airport.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  Board  notes  that  the  reported  visi- 
bility at  the  airport  was  never  less  than  I'i 
miles  and  was  reported  to  be  "better  to  the 
north"  several  times.  The  sighting  of  the 
lights  mentioned  above  may  have  elicited 
the  "nothing  to  if  comment. 

It  was  noted  during  the  Investigation,  that 
the  profile  of  this  particular  terrain  along 
the  approach  path  from  the  outer  marker  to 
the  airport  may  have  provided  the  crew 
wirh  an  illusion  of  having  adequate  terrain 
clearance  on  their  approach  (see  Appendix 
E I .  The  Ohio  River  Valley  is  approximately 
400  feet  lower  than  the  airport  mesa  terrain 
and  is  separated  from  higher  ground  by  a 
steeply  rising  unllghted  hillside. 

The  Board,  In  studying  this  terrain,  be- 
lieves there  are  two  methods  whereby  an 
illuslonary  effect  might  be  Induced.  At  night 
under  lowering  visibility  conditions,  it  is 
possible  that  the  lights  In  the  river  valley 
could  be  associated  with  airport  terrain  ele- 
vation and,  if  used  for  altitude  reference, 
would  provide  an  Illusion  of  adequate  alti- 
tude for  terrain  clearance.  It  is  also  possible, 
since  there  are  no  lights  which  would  pro- 
vide   terrain    definition    (unllghted    slope) , 
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that  the  lights  in  the  valley  associated  with 
the  lights  on  the  airport  terrain  would  pro- 
vide a  condition  of  a  lighted  ui)8loi>e  terrain 
illusion  as  described  in  Boeing  studies  on 
Night  Visual  Approaches  to  Lighted  Sloping 
Terrain.  In  these  studies,  it  was  demonstrat- 
ed that  pilots  making  approaches  to  air- 
ports, in  or  adjacent  to  a  lighted  upsloplng 
city,  received  visual  cues  that  produced  sen- 
sations of  being  much  higher  than  their 
actual  altitudes. 

The  Board  believes  the  pilot  used  the 
lights  in  the  river  valley  (400  feet  below  the 
airport  elevation)  as  a  visual  reference  to  es- 
tablish his  final  approach  altitude  In  this 
connection,  the  Board  noted  that  there  have 
been  two  prior  accidents  within  1.000  feet 
of  the  point  where  Flight  128  made  initial 
contact  with  the  trees.  Both  of  those  air- 
craft were  operating  at  night  in  conditions 
of  limited  visibility.  The  record  of  investi- 
gation of  those  two  accidents  Indicates  that 
In  each  case,  the  crew  saw  or  believed  they 
saw.  the  runway  lights  shortly  before  they 
crashed  into  terrain  lower  than  the  airport 
elevation,  night  128  leveled  off  at  about  875 
feet  m.s.l.  (15  feet  below  the  airport  eleva- 
tion)   but  400  feet  above  the  river  valley. 

The  cockpit  crew  conversations  reflect  a 
relaxed  atmosphere  in  the  cockpit  until  the 
last  few  seconds  prior  to  impact.  The  re- 
corded cockpit  conversations  also  Indicate 
that  the  captain  may  not  have  had  the  ap- 
plicable minimum  altitude  of  1,290  feet  fixed 
clearly  in  his  mind.  When  the  first  officer  re- 
ported: "By  the  marker  and  no  glide  slope," 
the  captain  acknowledged  and  started  some 
mental  arithmetic:  "We  gotta  go  down  to. 
ah.  four  hundred,  that  would  be  ah  .  .  ."  Be- 
fore he  could  complete  this  thought  process, 
the  first  officer  provided  the  answer:  "Twelve 
ninety"  and  the  captain  repeated  the  answer. 

Initial  tree  contact  occurred  3  seconds  after 
level-off  commenced  and  the  captain  ex- 
claimed: "What's  that — say  what  you  say 
twelve  ninety?"  Haul  the  captain  been  refer- 
ring to  his  altimeters  during  the  start  of 
level-off,  he  certainly  would  not  have  been 
asking  for  a  minimum  altitude  verification 
3  or  4  seconds  later  in  such  an  apparently 
rhetorical  manner.  We  believe  that  he  was 
surprised  to  see  his  altimeter  displaying  an 
altitude  far  below  his  target  altitude  of  1,290 
feet. 

The  captain  then  initiated  a  pullup  and 
exclaimed:  "Come  on,  you."  Destructive  Im- 
pact occurred  about  one-half  second  later 
and  was  recorded  on  the  CVR  at  2056:49.5 
(See  Appendix  E  ) 

This  crew  had  flown  together  enough  to 
have  established  a  rapp>ort  between  the  pilots. 
The  uneventful  flight  and  reported  weather 
well  above  mlnlmums  may  have  paved  the 
way  for  complacency  on  the  part  of  the  crew 
Each  of  the  pilots  knew  the  other  could  do 
his  Job  without  being  monitored  and  each 
probably  felt  he  could  count  on  that  per- 
formance. The  testimony  at  the  public  hear- 
ing indicates  that  the  monitoring  of  the  pilot 
flying  the  aircraft  by  the  other  pilot  was  a 
backup  procedure  and  was  not,  in  the  view 
of  the  company,  a  mandatory  procedure,  at 
the  time  of  the  accident 

If  the  flight  was,  as  we  believe,  operating 
In  an  area  clear  of  clouds  and  precipitation 
inbound  to  the  marker  beacon,  the  pilot  fly- 
ing the  aircraft  may  have  divided  his  atten- 
tion between  the  visible  ground  lights  and 
the  flight  instruments.  Knowing  the  glide 
slope  was  Inoperative  and  the  middle  marker 
beacon  and  the  approach  lights  were  out,  but 
with  a  reported  visibility  of  1  >  i  miles  and  an 
RVn  of  more  than  6.000  feet,  the  captain  may 
have  devoted  a  part  of  his  attention  to  at- 
tempting to  pick  up  the  runway  lights.  TWA 
procedures  allowed  a  hlgher-than-normal 
rate  of  descent  to  get  dovsm  to  the  minimum 
approach  altitude  In  cases  where  the  glide 
slope  Is  not  operating.  With  the  visibility 
more  than  1  mile,  the  captain  may  have  de- 
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elded  to  descend  to  his  minimum  altitude  as 
quickly  as  p>osslble  so  when  the  runway  lights 
came  Into  sight  he  would  be  In  a  position  to 
establish  his  final  landing  approarch  without 
having  so  much  altitude  to  dissipate.  This 
operating  procedure  may  not  have  been  no- 
ticed by  the  first  officer  and  the  engineer 
because  they  were  Involved  in  preparing  the 
aircraft  for  the  landing  and  performing  the 
final  pre-landlng  checklist. 

Two  reasons  are  suggested  for  this  possible 
breakdown  of  the  cross-checks  between  the 
pilots.  One  Is  the  possibility  that  the  first  of- 
ficer was  so  involved  with  the  performance  of 
the  final  landing  check  that  he  did  not  ob- 
serve his  flight  Instruments.  The  second  poe- 
slblUty  is  that  the  first  officer  may  have 
obsen^ed  the  instrument  indications  but  was 
not  concerned  because  of  his  confidence  In 
the  captain. 

The  copilot  had  made  all  the  required  al- 
titude callouts  on  descent  and  particularly 
told  the  pilot  when  passing  through  3,500 
feet  for  the  assigned  level  out  altitude  of 
3.000  feet  The  flight  recorder  and  the  co- 
pilot's instruments  agreed  at  3.000  feet  when 
he  called  that  they  were  "out  of  three."  It  Is 
thus  believed  that  the  main  reason  that  the 
copilot  made  no  further  calls  was  that  he  felt 
the  captain  was  making  satisfactory  visual 
approach.  Since  the  copilot  was  looking  at 
tlie  same  values  of  airspeed  and  altitude  as 
the  flight  recorder,  he  should  have  called  out 
high  approach  speed,  high  sink  rate,  100  feet 
above  intended  level-out  (500  feet),  and 
mlnlmums  If  the  captain  were  making  the 
approach  on  instruments,  but,  if  he  believed 
that  they  were  in  visual  conditions  and  the 
captain  was  using  visual  ground  reference  to 
make  the  approach,  none  of  these  would  nec- 
essarily be  made. 

After  careful  consideration  of  all  the  avail- 
able information  in  this  Investigation,  the 
Board  believes  that  this  is  the  most  likely 
explanation  for  the  sequence  of  events  that 
led  to  this  accident. 

2.2     Conclusions 
(a)    Findings 

1.  The  weather  was  suitable  for  the  opera- 
tion contemplated  and  should  not  have  af- 
fected the  safe  operation  of  the  aircraft. 

2.  The  aircraft  probably  operated  clear  of 
clouds  and  precipitation  from  a  point  3.000 
to  4,000  feet  above  the  ground  in  the  descent, 
until  the  aircraft  approached  the  river.  At 
that  time,  the  aircraft  encountered  a  snow 
shower  which  reduced  the  visibility  to  IVj 
to  2  miles. 

3.  The  visibility  during  the  final  i»pproach 
phase  was  such  as  to  have  permitted  the 
crew  to  have  visual  reference  to  ground 
lights  in  the  river  valley  and  possibly  to 
the  glow  of  lights  associated  with  the  alr- 
ix>rt. 

4.  The  powerplants  were  capable  of  and 
were  delivering  power  to  the  aircraft  with- 
out interruption  and  without  recorded  dif- 
ficulty until  the  time  of  the  craah. 

5.  "The  airframe  and  flight  control  systems 
were  intact  and  capable  of  normal  response 
until  the  time  of  the  initial  impact 

6.  There  is  no  evidence  of  an  m-flight  fire 
either  Inside  or  outside  the  aircraft. 

7.  There  was  no  deficiency  of  the  flight 
control  system  or  structure  that  caused  the 
aircraft  to  descend  below  its  minimum  alti- 
tude. 

8.  There  was  no  In-fllgbt  separation  of  any 
major  aircraft  component. 

9.  There  Is  no  evidence  of  a  bird  strike 
which  could  have  been  In  causal  relationship 
to  this  accident 

10.  The  aircraft  Initially  struck  a  tree  a» 
an  altitude  of  approximately  875  feet  m.8.1,. 
In  a  virtually  level  attitude,  with  the  landing 
gear  down,  and  the  landing  flapg  set  at  50V 
The  aircraft  continued  to  fly,  striking  trees 
along  its  fllghtpath,  until  It  was  not  cajjable 
of  further  sustained  flight. 
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11.  Initial  Impact  was  9.378  feet  short  of 
the  approach  end  of  Runway  18  and  429  feet 
west  of  the  extended  runway  centerllne 

12.  The  captain's  altimeter  was  Indicating 
856  feet  m.s.l.,  and  the  first  officer's  altimeter 
was  Indicating  899  feet  when  the  electrical 
power  to  the  KIFLS  system  was  terminated. 

13.  There  Is  no  evidence  of  a  failure  or 
malfunction  of  any  aircraft  system. 

14.  There  Is  no  physical  evidence  of  any 
malfunction  or  failure  of  the  pltot  static 
system. 

15.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  crew  de- 
tected any  malfunction  In  the  aircraft  or  Its 
system. 

16.  The  weight  and  center  of  gravity  were 
within  limits  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

17.  The  functioning  ground  navigational 
facilities  were  operating  within  their  estab- 
lished piirameters  without  reported  discrep- 
ancies. 

18.  With  the  exception  of  the  failure  to 
provide  the  crew  of  Plight  128  with  the  cur- 
rent altimeter  setting  on  Initial  contact,  the 
air  traffic  control  of  this  flight  was  routine 
and  without  reported  discrepancy.  The  crew 
Intercepted  the  current  altimeter  setting  be- 
fore they  began  the  approach  and  the  CVR 
Indicates  it  was  set  and  cross-checked 

-  19..  The  ILS  glide  slope,  middle  marker 
beacon,  and  high-intensity  approach  lights 
were  inoperative.  The  crew  was  advised  of 
these  conditions  and  planned  their  approach 
accordingly. 

20.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Indicates  the 
enlargement  of  the  center  hole  in  the  static 
p)orts  of  the  CV-880  In  any  way  contributed 
to  the  accident. 

21.  Bench  tests  and  Independent  calcula- 
tions Indicate  that  the  relocation  of  the 
flight  data  recorder  In  the  aft  end  of  the 
aircraft  did  not  affect  the  accuracy  or  time- 
liness of  the  flight  data  record. 

22.  The  available  night  visibility  check- 
points at  the  Cincinnati  Airport  were  not 
adequate  to  determine  visibility  properly  in 
all  four  quadrants  when  there  were  restric- 
tions that  reduced  visibility  below  5  miles. 

23.  There  was  a  snow  shower  moving  across 
the  airport  and  the  approach  path  of  the 
aircraft  during  the  descent  from  the  outer 
marker. 

24.  The  approach  mlnlmums  which  ap- 
plied In  this  case  provided  FAA-required 
terrain  clearance. 

25.  The  aircraft  was  at  approximately 
2.340  feet  m.s.l..  when  it  passed  the  outer 
marker,  as  indicated  by  the  flight  data 
recorder. 

26.  The  airport  was  equipped  with  surveil- 
lance radar  which  was  used  to  observe  the 
flight  of  the  aircraft;  however,  this  radar 
had  no  height  information  avallaole  and 
the  controller  could  not  have  provided  any 
warning  to  the  crew  regarding  a  descent  be- 
low  the   established   mlnlmums. 

27.  The  CVR  transcription  reveals  that  the 
flight  operated  In  accordance  wlJi  normal 
operating  procedure  including  crew  coordi- 
nation until  atkout  the  time  of  passing  ths 
outer  marker.  There  are  no  comments  on 
the  tape  which  indicate  that  any  crewmem- 
ber  detected  any  deviation  from  a  normal 
operation  until  the  Initial  tree  contact. 

28.  The  captain's  exclamation  regarding 
altitude  "twelve  ninety"  and  the  first  officer's 
reply  of  "ten  ninety"  is  the  first  indication 
that  the  Board  finds  which  could  be  con- 
strued as  the  detection  of  a  problem  by  the 
crew. 

29.  The  first  officer  did  not  call  out  any 
deviation  from  localizer  centerllne,  airspeed, 
altitude,  or  rate  of  descent. 

30.  During  the  time  the  required  calls 
should  have  been  made,  the  first  officer  and 
the  flight  engineer  were  carrying  out  the 
final  landing  checklist.  This  took  about  11 
seconds,  and  all  required  Items  including 
altimeters  were  checked  off  This  activity, 
combined  wltli  the  first  officer's  confldenoe 
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in  the  captain,  probably  lead  to  the  omission 
of  these  calls. 

31  The  captain  did  not  have  the  applicable 
minimum  altitude  of  1.290  feet  fixed  clearly 
in  his  mind  and  endeavored  to  conduct  his 
approach  partially  by  visual  reference  to 
ground  lights  in  the  river  area.  He  leveled 
off  at  the  airport  elevation  (400  feet  above 
the  river)  rather  than  1,290  feet  (400  feet 
above  the  airport  elevation ) . 

32  The  extruded  sealant  found  In  the  left 
static  port  was  not  a  causal  factor  in  this 
accident. 

lb)  Probable  Cause 
The  Board  determines  that  the  probable 
cause  of  this  accident  was  an  attempt  by 
the  crew  to  conduct  a  night,  visual,  no-gUde- 
slope  approach  during  deteriorating  weather 
conditions  without  adequate  altimeter  cross- 
reference.  The  approach  was  conducted  using 
visual  reference  to  partially  lighted  irregular 
terrain  which  may  have  been  conducive  to 
producing  an  illuslonary  sense  of  adequate 
terrain  clearance. 

3.    RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  accident  was  one  of  a  series  of  land- 
ing approach  accidents  that  have  occurred 
in  recent  years.  These  accidents  are  generally 
typified  by  a  non-precision  approach  con- 
ducted at  night  in  restricted  visibility  over 
irregular  terrain. 

In  light  of  these  circumstances,  the  Board 
believes  that  recent  studies  which  have  been 
conducted  relative  to  illuslonary  effects  as- 
sociated with  approaches  to  lighted,  sloping 
terrain  should  be  expanded  to  encompass 
approaches  similar  to  the  one  Involved  in  this 
accident. 

Concerned  with  the  recurring  nature  of 
these  accidents,  the  Board  forwarded  a  lener 
of  recommendation  to  the  FAA  regarding  the 
need  for  operational  Improvements,  research 
in  Bltimetry,  and  in  the  development  of  ap- 
proach and  landing  aids  (See  Appendix  D.  i 
Additionally,  the  Board's  personnel  have  en- 
gaged in  a  series  of  meetings  with  Govern- 
ment and  Industry  jjersonnel  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  involved  In  this 
type  of  accident.  These  groups  have  In- 
clijded:  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration:  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration; the  Air  Line  Pilots  Associa- 
tion: the  Air  Transport  Association;  the  Air- 
craft Owners  and  Pilots  Association:  the  Air- 
craft Industries  Association:  the  National 
Business  Aircraft  Association:  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  aircraft  Instruments  A  niomber 
of  these  organizations  have  begun  various 
programs  of  tests  and  studies  in  an  attempt 
to  Isolate  and  Identify  the  areas  where  cor- 
rective actions  could  be  applied  to  prevent 
thlB  type  of  accident. 

By  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board: 

John  H.  Reed, 

Chairman. 
Oscar  M.  Laxjkel. 
Francis  H.  McAdams, 
Louis  M.  Thayer. 

MeTjibers. 

Appendix 

CREW    information 

<!aptaln  Charles  L.  Cochran,  aged  45.  pos- 
sessed Airline  Transport  Pilot  Certificate  No. 
443006  with  aircraft  multiengine  and  single- 
engine  land  ratings  and  type  ratings  in  Lock- 
heed Constellation  CV-880  990  aircraft  and 
a  flight  Instructor's  certificate  for  Constella- 
tions. His  most  recent  first-class  medical 
certificate  was  Issued  October  18.  1967,  with 
no  limitations  or  waivers.  The  captain  had 
12.895  flying  time  including  1.390  hours  in 
CV-880  aircraft.  He  had  flown  169  hours  in 
the  last  90  days  and  57  hours  in  the  last  30 
days.  His  last  line  check  was  completed  May 
20,  1967.  and  his  last  proficiency  check  was 
November  8,  1967  He  had  been  en  duty  4:20 
hours,   including  3:20  of  flight  time   when 
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the  accident  occurred.  His  rest  period  prior 
to  reporting  for  duty  was  14:23  hours. 

First  Officer  Robert  P.  Moyers.  aged  33, 
possessed  commercial  pilot's  certificate  No. 
1394932  with  aircraft  single-engine  and  mul- 
tiengine land,  instrument,  and  Boeing  377 
ratings.  His  first-class  medical  certificate 
was  Issued  May  19,  1967,  with  no  limitations 
or  waivers.  He  had  approximately  2.647  hours 
total  fl>-lng  time  including  447  in  CV-880 
aircraft.  He  had  flown  192  hours  in  the  last 
90  days  and  66  hours  in  the  last  30  days  His 
last  proficiency  check  was  completed  Febru- 
ary 13.  1967  His  rest  time  and  duty  time 
were  the  same  as  the  captain's. 

Flight  Engineer  Jerry  L.  Roades,  aged  29, 
possessed  flight  engineer  certificate  No 
1743883.  issued  March  1.  1967.  with  a  turbojet 
rating,  and  commercial  pilot's  certificate  No. 
1544014.  Issued  September  21.  1966.  with  air- 
plane single-multlenglne  land  and  instru- 
ment ratings.  The  flight  engineer  had  3.479 
pilot  hours,  none  of  which  were  in  the  CV- 
880,  and  288  hours  as  a  flight  engineer  in  the 
CV-880.  His  most  recent  first-class  medical 
certificate  was  issued  May  25,  1967,  with  no 
limitations  or  waivers. 

The  four  stewardesses  were  regularlv  em- 
ployed by  TWA  for  this  duty  and  their  "train- 
ing vas  current. 
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Appendix    B 
aircraft  information 

Onvalr  880,  N821TW,  the  property  of 
Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  received  an  air- 
worthiness certificate  January  8.  1961.  ,ind 
the  certificate  was  still  valid  at  the  time  oi 
the  accident. 

The  aircraft  records  show  that  the  air- 
craft was  manufactured  December  20,  I960, 
and  was  placed  in  service  by  TWA  January 
12,  1961.  The  aircrafj  had  a  total  airframe 
time  of  18,850  hours  '  and  received  a  Base 
Overhaul  5.640  hours  before  the  accident. 
The  only  known  maintenance  dlscrepancv  of 
the  aircraft  at  the  time  of  its  departure  from 
Los  Angeles  was  an  inoperative  No.  1  een- 
erator,  which  was  caused  by  a  malfunction- 
ing Constant  Speed  Drive  unit,  and  the  CSD 
was  disconnected  by  TWA  maintenance  per- 
sonnel. A  Time  Controlled  Service  Check  was 
completed  on  the  aircraft  November  19,  1967. 
10  hours  t)efore  the  accident,  and  no  signifi- 
cant pltot  static  system  writeups  were  noted. 

There  had  been  a  number  of  maintenance 
writeups  regarding  discrepancies  with  vari- 
ous components  of  the  flight  Instruments: 
however,  the  records  Indicate  that  these 
wrlt«up)s  had  been  cleared  in  accordance 
wltlx  the  existing  maintenance  procedures. 
In  no  case  reported  were  both  the  captain's 
and  flrst  officer's  altimeters  malfunctioning 
at  tlie  same  time. 

The  aircraft  was  equipped  with  four  Gen- 
eral Electric  CJ-805-3A  engines: 

rota^  time 
Position:  (Hours)       TS.O. 

1   14.679         4.076 

2  , 12.355  620 

3  ', 13,612         4.127 

4  L 15.379         1.751 

Appendix  D 

National  Transportation  Safety 
Board.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  17_  1969. 
Mr.  David  D.  Thomas, 

Acting  Administrator,  Federal  AiHation  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of   Transpor- 
tation, Washington,  DC. 
Dbar  Mr.  Thomas:   Accidents  which  occur 
during  tlie  approach  and  landing  phase  of 
flight  continue  to  be  among  the  most  nu- 
merous. They  are  again  highlighted  by  .some 
of  the  events  of  the  past  month  that  have 
aroused    nationwide    interest   in   air  safety. 


'  All  times  reported  to  the  nearest  hour. 


Most  approach  and  landing  accidents  have 
been  attributed  to  improper  operational  pro- 
cedures, techniques,  distractions,  and  flight 
management  In  many  cases  vertical  hori- 
zontal wind  shear,  forms  of  turbulence,  and 
altlmetry  difficulties  were,  or  could  have  been 
contributing  factors.  The  phecomenon  of 
breaking  out  Inta  visual  flight  conditions 
and  subsequently  becoming  Ijvolved  in 
patches  of  fog.  hhze.  rain,  blowing  snow  and 
snow  showers  and  other  visibility  obscuring 
forms  of  precipitation  seems  to  be  fairly 
common  occurrence.  The  sensory  illusion 
problem  associated  with  night  approaches 
over  unlighted  terrain  or  water  is  another 
likely  factor  about  which  more  is  being 
learned  daily. 

Other  related  factors  are  the  handling 
characteriftlcs  of  ovir  transport  type  aircraft 
in  day-to-day  operations,  the  absence  or  out- 
age of  glide  slope  facilities,  cockpit  proce- 
dures, possible  effects  of  snow  or  rain  on  dual 
static  port  systems  as  they  could  affect  al- 
tlmetry accuracy,  and  altitude  awareness 
These  are  all  factors  which  may  exist  singu- 
larly or  in  combination.  The  inability  to 
detect  or  obtain  positive  evidence,  particu- 
larly such  evidence  as  ice  accretion  or  mois- 
ture which  becomes  lost  in  wreckage,  makes 
it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  in  many  cases 
to  reach  conclusions  based  upon  substantial 
evidence.  It  is  clear  that  had  all  ground  and 
airborne  navigational  systems  been  operat- 
ing accurately  and  had  the  flight  crews  been 
piloting  with  meticulous  reference  to  prop- 
erly indicating  flight  instruments,  these  ac- 
cidents would  not  have  occurred. 

In  this  light,  and  with  the  number  and 
frequency  of  approach  and  landing  phase 
accidents  under  similar  weather  and  operat- 
ing environments,  we  believe  that  certain 
immediate  accident  prevention  measures 
need  to  be  taken.  We  believe  that  prelimi- 
nary to  the  successful  completion  of  our 
investigations  into  the  factors  and  causes  of 
the  recent  rash  of  accidents,  renewed  atten- 
tion to,  and  emphasis  on  recognized  good 
practices  will  tend  to  reduce  the  pyossibilltles 
oi  future  accidents. 

Pilots,  operators  and  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies should  renew  emphasis  on — and  Improve 
wlierever  possible — cockpit  procedures,  crew 
discipline,  and  flight  management  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  both  the  air  carrier  Industry 
and  the  P.^A  review  policies,  procedures, 
practices,  and  training  toward  increasing 
crew  efficiency  and  reducing  distractions  and 
nonessential  crew  functions  during  the  ap- 
proach and  landing  phase  of  the  flight.  It  Is 
specifically  recommended  that  crew  func- 
tions not  directly  related  to  the  approach 
and  landing,  be  reduced  or  eliminated,  espe- 
cially during  the  last  1000  feet  of  descent. 
Accomplishment  of  the  in-range  and  land- 
ing check  lists  as  far  as  po.'^sible  in  advance 
of  the  last  1.000-foot  descent  will  allow  for 
more  intense  and  perhaps  more  accurate 
cross  checking  and  monitoring  of  the  descent 
through  these  critical  altitudes. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  during  the 
final  approach  one  pilot  maintain  continuous 
vigilance  of  flight  instruments — inside  the 
cockpit — until  positive  visual  reference  is 
esiabllshed. 

In  order  to  induce  a  renewed  altitude 
awareness  during  approaches  where  less  than 
UiU  precision  facilities  exist,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  there  be  a  requirement  that 
ciunng  the  last  1000'  of  final  approach  the 
pilot  not  flying  call  out  altitudes  in  100-foot 
decrements  above  airport  elevation  ( in  addi- 
tion to  airspeed  and  rate-of-descent) .  To  fur- 
ther enhance  altitude  awareness  within  the 
rockplt.  it  is  recommended  that  there  be  a 
requirement  to  report  indicated  altitude  to 
Air  Traffic  Control  at  various  point*  In  the 
approach  procedure  such  as  the  outbound 
procedure  turn  and  at  the  outer  marker 
position. 

Consistent  with  and  in  supp>ort  of  the  con- 
cept  inherent   in   your   Notice   of   Propoeed 
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Rulemaking  No.  67-53,  the  Board  urges  the 
aviation  community  to  oonsider  expediting 
development  and  Installation  of  audible  and 
visible  altitude  warning  devices  and  the  Im- 
plementation of  procedures  for  their  own 
use  Additional  Improvements,  although  de- 
sirable now.  are  attainable  only  tlirough 
continued    research    and    development. 

The  reassessment  of  altlmetry  systems  with 
particular  regard  to  their  susceptibility  to 
insidious  Interference  by  forms  of  precipi- 
tation needs  to  be  the  subject  of  attention 
by  the  highest  level  of  aeronautical  research 
facilities  and  personnel.  Toward  this  end,  we 
are  meeting  with  members  of  your  staff,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion and  various  segments  of  the  aviation 
community  to  initiate  an  assessment  of  pos- 
sible failure  modes  and  effects  within  the 
static  system. 

The  possibility  of  development  of  addi- 
tional altitude  warning  systems — external  to 
the  aircraft — needs  to  be  explored  by  the 
aviation  community  One  such  possibility 
would  be  a  high  intensity  visual  warning  red 
light  beam — projected  up  along  and  slightly 
below  the  desired  approach  glide  slope — to 
warn  of  flight  below  the  desired  path. 

Likewise,  development  is  needed  in  the 
fields  of  radio  radar,  and  Inertlal  altlmetry 
and  CRT  microwave  pictorial  display  ap- 
proach aids  as  possible  Improved  replacement 
of  the  barometric  altlmetry  system  in  the 
near  future. 

Modified  use  of  existing  approach  radar 
should  be  further  studied  with  regard  to  its 
adaptability  as  a  surveillance — accident  pre- 
vention— tool  for  nonpreclsion  Instrument 
approach. 

During  the  time  that  we  press  for  answers 
as  to  the  causes  of  a  number  of  these  recent 
accidents,  the  Board  urges  increased  surveil- 
lance, more  frequent  and  more  rigorous  in- 
spection and  maintenance  of  altlmetry  sys- 
tems by  both  the  air  carrier  operators  and 
the  FAA:  and  urges  also  that  the  FAA  re- 
examine certification  requirements  and  pro- 
cedures to  determine  if  there  Is  a  possibility 
of  a  single  failure  mode  of  nominally  dual 
systems  which,  when  combined  with  an  al- 
ready existent  passive  failure  or  inadequate 
cockpit  procedures,  can  invalidate  dual  fail- 
ure protection  features. 

Whereas  these  problems  have  been  high- 
lighted by  air  carrier  accidents,  they  should 
not  be  construed  a4  being  unique  to  air  car- 
rier aviation.  The  Safety  Board  considers  that 
they  are  applicable  to  all  forms  of  air  trans- 
portation 

We  know  that  your  Administration,  as  well 
as  other  responsible  segments  of  the  aviation 
community,  have  been  working  extensively  In 
all  of  these  areas. 

We  appreciate  your  continuing  emphasis 
on  the  safety  of  air  carrier  operations  as  evi- 
denced by  recent  communications  with  your 
inspectors  and  airline  management. 

Your  views  regarding  the  Implementation 
of  our  suggestions  will  be  welcome. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  J.  O'Conneli..  Jr., 

Chairman. 


Federal  Aviation  Administration, 

Washington,  DC,  February  6,  1969. 
Hon.  Joseph  J.  O'Conneix,  Jr,, 
Chairman,    National    Transportation    Safety 
Board,    Department    of    Transportation, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   I  have  your  letter  of 
January   17,   1969.  which  contained  sugges- 
tions and  recommendations  for  the  preven- 
tion of  accidents  during  the  approach  and 
landing  phase  of  flight. 

My  letter  of  January  28,  1969,  commented 
on  a  number  of  the  items  covered  in  yotir 
January  17  letter.  Therefore.  I  will  not  re- 
peat them  here,  except  to  reiterate  that  our 
Immediate  concern  and  followup  actions  are 
directed  to  the  areas  of  adherence  to  estab- 
lished procedures,  altitude  awareness,  win- 
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ter  operating  procedures,  and  cockpit  dis- 
cipline and  vigilance. 

Our  comments  concerning  the  matters  dis- 
cussed in  your  letter  are  as  follows: 

1.  Reduce  distractions  and  non-essential 
crew  functions  during  approach  and  land- 
ing. Instructions  to  our  inspectors  require 
them  to  review  on  a  continuing  basis  cockpit 
check  lists  and  procedures  to  assure  that 
minimum  checking  will  be  done  during  the 
more  critical  periods  of  flight  such  as  de- 
pairtures.  approaches,  and  landings. 

2  Use  of  jn-range  and  landing  check  lists. 
We  t>elleve  the  airlines  require  all  cockpit 
check  procedures,  particularly  the  in-range 
check  list,  to  be  completed  well  before  the 
last  1,000  feet  of  descent.  However,  we  will 
request  our  inspectors  to  doublecheck  and 
take  action  where  warranted. 

3.  Cockpit  vigilance.  The  Instructions  to 
our  inspectors  referred  to  In  item  1  above 
also  require  them  to  assure  that  cockpit 
check  procedures  are  arranged  so  that  the 
pilot  flying  devotes  full  attention  to  flight 
Instruments.  As  stated  in  my  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 28.  1969,  crew  vigilance  and  cockpit 
discipline  is  one  of  the  areas  stressed  in  my 
wire  to  the  airline  presidents. 

4.  Altitude  awareness.  Over  two  and  one- 
half  (2'2)  years  ago,  instructions  were  Is- 
sued to  our  Inspectors  to  be  sure  the  airlines 
emphasized  in  training  and  Included  in  com- 
pany manuals  altitude  awareness  procedures 
to  be  used  during  climbs,  descents,  and  in- 
strument approaches.  This  is  one  of  the  areas 
on  which  we  asked  our  inspectors  to  place 
emphasis  during  the  accelerated  inspections 
mentioned  in  my  January  28  letter. 

■your  letter  recommended  that  during  the 
last  1.000  feet  of  the  final  approach  the  pilot 
not  flying  t>e  required  to  call  out  altitudes  in 
100  foot  increments  The  altitude  awareness 
procedures  that  we  have  asked  the  carriers  to 
adopt  require  the  pilot  not  flying  to  call  out. 
during  the  final  1,000  feet  of  the  approach, 
500  feet  above  field  elevation.  100  feet  above 
mlnlmums,  and  mlnlmums  We  believe  this 
procedure  is  preferable,  since  it  serves  to 
keep  cockpit  conversation  to  a  minimum  and 
at  the  same  time,  assures  pilot  altitude 
awareness.  This  procedure  also  reduces  pilot 
workload 

5.  Pilot  reports  to  ATC  of  altitudes  during 
instrument  approaches.  Adoption  of  this 
suggestion  would  slgniflcantly  Increase  fre- 
quency congestion  and  increase  crew  and 
controller  workload.  We  believe  our  efforts  in 
the  areas  of  pilot  training  and  education 
win  prove  to  t>e  the  most  beneficial  course 
of  action. 

6.  Altitude  alerting  dei-ices  1  appreciate 
your  support  of  the  rule  which  became  effec- 
tive on  September  28.  1968.  which  will  re- 
quire by  February  28.  1971,  both  \isual  and 
aural  altitude  alerting  signals  to  warn  pilots 
of  Jet  aircraft  when  approaching  selected 
altitudes  during  climbs  descents,  and  in- 
strument approaches. 

7.  Altimetry  systems.  With  respect  to  your 
suggestion  that  an  assessment  be  made  ol 
possible  failure  modes  of  altimeter  static 
systems,  we  plan  to  participate  with  NASA 
and  the  aviation  Industry  to  assist  In  such 
a  program  Development  and  testing  to  vali- 
date such  improvements  will  be  required.  At 
this  time,  we  know  of  no  practical  replace- 
ment for  the  barometric  altimeter. 

8.  Additional  altitude  warning  systems. 
Your  suggestion  concerning  visual  glide  path 
warning  would  not  provide  complete  infor- 
mation concerning  the  optim.um  glide  path 
as  does  the  Visual  Approach  Slope  indicator 
(VASIi  systems  which  are  installed  at  many 
runways  throughout  the  country.  We  plan  to 
continue  to  Install  these  systems  in  accord- 
ance with  current  criteria  within  the  limits 
of  funds  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

9.  Development  to  replace  barometric  altim- 
eter systems.  The  use  of  Inertlal  altlmetry 
could  be  investigated,  but  must  be  consid- 
ered as  a  long  rang'  R&D  program.  CRT/ 
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microwave  pictorial  display  (radar  mapping) 
ha«  b«en  evaluated  by  the  military  as  an 
additional  approach  aid  monitor.  The  PAA  as 
yet  doee  not  have  detailed  Information, 
since  this  equipment,  until  recently,  was 
classified.  However,  we  plan  to  obtain  addi- 
tional Information  and  will  look  into  the 
matter  further 

10.  Modified  use  of  existing  approach  radar. 
I  would  appreciate  receiving  from  you  addi- 
tional details  on  the  modified  use  you  had  in 
mind,  so  that  we  can  more  properly  evalu- 
ate and  respond  to  your  suggestion. 

11.  Inspection  and  maintenance  of  altim- 
eter systems.  On  January  29,  1969,  representa- 
tives of  our  Flight  Standards  Service  met 
with  ATA's  Engineering  and  Maintenance 
Advisory  CJommlttee  to  review  and  discuss 
altimetry  problems.  The  airlines  are  monitor- 
ing the  operation  of  these  systems  and  re- 
viewing their  maintenance  procedures.  ATA 
advised  us  at  this  meeting  that  few  troubles 
are  being  experienced  or  reported  by  the 
flight  crews.  This  Is  confirmed  by  our  analysis 
of  the  MRR  reports.  Nevertheless,  ATA  has 
agreed  to  reactivate  Its  Altimetry  and  Static 
System  Maintenance  Subcommittee  to  fur- 
ther explore  this  area  and  Intends  to  re- 
view and  update  material  previously  pub- 
lished on  this  subject. 

12.  Certification  of  altimeter  systems  On 
August  16.  1968.  we  Issued  a  Notice  of  Pro- 
posed Rule  Making  proposing  revisions  to 
Part  25  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Regulations 
to  require  In  systems  design  means  to  assure 
continued  safe  op>eratlon  following  any  single 
failure  or  combination  of  failures  not  shown 
to  be  extremely  Improbable.  Industry  com- 
ments are  now  being  reviewed  and  inalyzed. 

Your  Interest  In  these  problems  Is  appre- 
ciated and  I  can  assure  you  we  will  continue 
to  press  for  solutions  to  them. 
Slncererly. 

D.  D.  Thomas, 
AJting  Administrator . 

AiB  LrNB  Pilots  .-issociATiON, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Junitary  27, 1969. 
Mi.  Joseph  J.  O'Conneix,  Jr., 
National   Transportation   Safety   Board,   de- 
partment of   Transportation,    Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Deah  Mb.  O'Connell:  We  have  read  your 
Januray  17th  letter  to  Mr.  D.  D  Thomas  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest.  We  would  like  to 
comment  borth  favorably  and  unfavorably: 

We  were  very  pleased  that  on  page  two 
third  paragraph  from  the  bottom  refers  to  a 
"Reassessment  of  Altimetry  Systems".  The 
entire  contents  of  this  paragraph  has  our 
complete  approval  and  appreciation.  Altime- 
try development  and  reliability  is  a  subject 
which  the  Association  has  been  stressing  as 
In  urgent  need  of  attention. 

Wo  are  also  pleased  to  see  NTSB  urging  the 
development  and  Installation  of  'Audible  and 
Visual  Altitude  Warning  Devices",  since  we 
have  been  on  record  for  many  years  in  re- 
gard to  pointing  out  a  demonstrated  need 
exists  for  such  devices. 

We  continue  to  be  greatly  concerned  that 
the  type  of  accidents  contintilng  to  occiir  all 
too  frequently  during  an  approach  to  a  land- 
ing are  apparently  no  different  than  those 
that  have  been  occurtng  for  many  years  due 
to  the  lack  of  the  best  available  equipment 
and  landing  aids  both  in  the  airplanes  and 
guidance  from  groiznd  installed  electronic 
landing  aid  equipment. 

The  Association  we  believe  Is  Justifiably 
concerned  to  any  Inference  such  as  contained 
In  the  NTSB  letter  quoted  as  follows : 

"Had  the  flight  crew  been  piloting  with 
meticulous  reference  to  properly  indicating 
flight  instruments,  these  accidents  would  not 
have  occurred." 

All  pilots  be  they  private,  military  or  air- 
line, fly  their  airplanes  with  meticulous  care 
while  making  an  Instrument  approach  to- 
ward a  landing  for  obvious  reasons.  Since 
Instrument  flying  occurs  without  any  visual 
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reference  to  the  ground  the  success  of  an 
instrument  flight  is  dependent  upon  the 
■Properly  Indicating  Plight  Instruments". 
We  believe  the  choice  of  wording  with  regard 
to  a  pilot  not  using  meticulous  reference  to 
properly  Indicating  flight  Instruments  can  be 
Inadvertently  misleading  to  the  public  by 
Inferlng  carelessness  or  negligence. 

We  are  also  concerned  that  the  NTSB  letter 
Infers  that  there  is  not  sufficient  emphasis  In 
using  recognized  good  operating  practices. 
We  refer  to  the  paragraph  that  follows: 

"In  this  light,  and  with  the  number  and 
frequency  of  approach  and  landing  phase 
accidents  under  similar  weather  and  operat- 
ing environments,  we  believe  that  certain  Im- 
mediate accident  prevention  measures  need 
to  be  taken.  We  believe  that  preliminary  to 
the  successful  completion  of  our  Investiga- 
tion into  the  factors  and  causes  of  the  recent 
rash  of  accidents,  renewed  attention  to,  and 
emphasis  on  recognized  good  practices  will 
tend  to  reduce  the  possibilities  of  future 
accidents." 

Our  comments  to  the  above  are  that  we 
believe  neither  the  carriers  nor  the  pilots 
overlook  using  any  "Recognized  Good  Prac- 
tices". Here  again,  there  is  an  Inference  which 
Is  misleading  to  the  lay  public  and  airline 
passengers. 

In  our  view  the  most  tangible  means  that 
would  Immediately  "tend  to  reduce  the  possl- 
blUty  of  future  accidents"  is  a  program  for 
expediting  Installation  of  improved  landing 
aids  and  getting  on  with  the  long  delayed 
need  for  updating  our  airports  so  that  the 
new  airline  transports  are  not  squeezed  into 
obstruction-bound  short  runways.  Overcom- 
ing airport  obsolescence  requires  the  same 
ruthless  program  that  Is  used  to  make  sure 
remarkable  progress  in  overcoming  highway 
obsolescence. 

rhe  Association  points  out  that  there  are 
approximately  6  million  takeoffs  and  land- 
ings by  airline  pilots  and  therebv  Indicating 
a  high  degree  of  professional  airmanship  and 
also  indicating  that  when  accidents  do  occur 
in  the  vicinity  or  on  an  airport  the  Incident 
or  accident  should  be  carefully  Investigated 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  possibility  of 
instrumentation  reliability,  lack  of  landing 
aids,  or  lack  of  airport  safety  standards,  such 
as  inadequate  runway  length,  runwaj-s  sur- 
rounded by  obstructions  and  a  lack  o"f  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  runways  to  minimize  the 
hazards  associated  with  take  offs  and  land- 
ings on  slippery  runways  when  strong  cross- 
winds  occur. 

Again  we  commend  the  NTSB  for  bringing 
forth  several  Items  requiring  Immediate  at- 
tention which  wlU  enhance  air  safety.  We  also 
point  out  that  while  we  favor  providing  the 
public  with  informaton  regarding  the  cause 
of  airline  accidents  we  respectfully  recom- 
mend that  the  NTSB  would  do  well  to  co- 
ordinate with  other  segments  of  the  airline 
industry  such  as  the  ATa  and  ALPA.  This 
would  enable  obtaining  the  view  points  of 
other  aviation  organizations  vitally  inter- 
ested in  air  safety  for  consideration  by  the 
NTSB  when  providing  Information  for  the 
public  relating  to  airline  accident  causes. 

Rest  assured  of  our  Interest  and  apprecia- 
tion for  your  continued  cooperation  In  our 
mutual  efforts  to  increase  air  safety. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Theo  G.  Linnert, 
Director,  Engineering  and  Air  Safety 
JJepartment 
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January  31,  1969. 
Mr.  Theo.  G.  Linnert, 

Director.  Engineering  and  Air  Safety  Depart- 
ment. Air  Line  Pilots  Association,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Linnert:    I  have  yoiu:  letter  of 
January  27,  1969,  commenting  "both  favor- 
ably and  unfavorably"  on  our  safety  recom- 
mendation of  January  17.  1969,  addressed  to 
David  D.  Thomas,  PAA  Acting  Administrator. 
I  can  readily  understand  that  ALPA  would 


be  sensitive  to  anything  that  might  Impute 
less  than  meticulous  attention  to  his  task 
by  any  ALPA  flight  crewmember.  Such  wm 
not,  of  course,  our  Intention  or  the  thrust  of 
our  letter,  although  I  am  sure  you  would 
agree,  on  reflection,  that  such  inattention  car 
occur,  however  rarely. 

I  might  suggest  that  the  quotation  In  vour 
letter,  taken  out  of  context  as  it  was,  creates 
precisely  the  Impression  you  avow  a  desire 
to  avoid,  and  to  correct  any  misapprehension 
your  letter  may  have  created  I  quote  what 
we  actually  said  In  this  connection: 

"It  Is  clear  that  had  all  ground  and  al."-- 
bome  navigational  systems  been  operating 
accurately  and  had  the  flight  crews  been 
piloting  with  meticulous  reference  to  prop, 
erly  indicating  flight  instruments,  these  ac- 
cidents would  not  have  occurred." 

The   italicized    part    is    what   your   letter 
quoted  and  obviously  tends  to  pervert  both 
what  we  said  and  what  we  meant. 
Sincerely. 

Joseph  J.  O'Connell,  Jr., 

Chairman. 
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investigation  and  hearing 

1.  Investigation 

The  Board  received  notification  of  the 
accident  at  approximately  2200  e.s.t.  on  No- 
vember 20.  1967.  from  tlie  Federal  A\1at!on 
Administration.  An  Investigating  team  was 
immediately  dispatched  to  the  scene  of  the 
accident.  Working  groups  were  established 
for  Operations,  Air  Traffic  Control,  Witnesses, 
Weather,  Human  Factors.  Structures.  Power- 
plants,  Systems.  Flight  Data  Recorder.  Main- 
tenance Records.  Cockpit  Voice  Recorder, 
and  Special  Studies.  Interested  Parties  in- 
cluded: the  Federal  Aviation  Administration; 
Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.;  Convalr  Division 
of  General  Dynamics  Aircraft  Corporation; 
General  Electric  Corporation;  Bendlx  Corpo- 
ration; Air  Line  Pilots  Association;  Flight 
Engineers  International  Association;  Air 
Traffic  Controllers  Association:  International 
Association  of  Machinists;  Kentucky  State 
Police:  Boone  County  Coroner:  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation:  Transpwrt  Workers 
Union;  US.  Weather  Bureau;  and  the  Armed 
Forces  Institute  of  Pathology. 

The  on-scene  Investigation  was  completed 
on  November  28,  1967. 

2.  Hearing 

A  public  hearing  was  held  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  on  February  27-29.  1968.  Parties  to  the 
Investigation  Included:  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration;  U.S.  Weather  Bureau;  Trans 
World  AlrUnes,  Inc.;  Convalr  Division;  Gen- 
eral Dynamic.''  Aircraft  Corporation;  Kolls- 
mau  Instrument  Corporation:  Air  Line  Pilots 
Association;  and  Air  Traffic  Control  Associa- 
tion. 

3.  Preliminary  reports 

An  Interim  Report  of  Investigation  sum- 
marizing the  facts  disclosed  by  the  investi- 
gation was  published  on  December  6,  1967.  A 
summary  of  the  testimony  which  was  taken 
at  the  public  hearing  was  published  bv  the 
Board  March  15,  1968. 


THE  INTERSTATE  TAXATION  ACT 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ZS 
iVednesday,  September  24,  1969 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  two  oc- 
casions I  have  expressed  my  opposition 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  7906,  the  Interstate  Taxa- 
tion Act.  In  this  regard.  I  should  like  to 
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also  incorporate  in  the  Record  a  resolu- 
tion which  was  approved  by  the  Western 
Governors'  Conference  in  Seattle,  Wash., 
on  July  31,  1969,  which  also  expresses 
opposition  to  H.R.  7906,  and  supports  the 
multistate  tax  compact: 
Western   Governors'   Conference,  July  31, 

1969.    Washington   F^aza   Hotel,   Seattle, 

Wash. 

multistate  tax  compact 

Whereas  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  again  passed  a  bill  which 
represents  a  threat  to  state  tax  revenues  and 
provides  unjustified  tax  loopholes  for  busi- 
nesses engaged  in  interstate  commerce;  and 

Whereas  a  majority  of  the  states  are  now 
participating  In  the  Multistate  Tax  Compact, 
an  instrument  which  provides  an  effective 
method  for  fair  and  uniform  interstate  busi- 
ness taxation: 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
1969  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Western  Gover- 
nors' Conference  in  Seattle.  Washington, 
urges  the  United  States  Senate  to  postpone 
indeflnltely  the  measure  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to 
give  full  consideration  to  an  appropriate  con- 
sent bin  by  Congress  for  the  Multistate  Tax 
Compact. 


HON.  GARNER  SHRIVER  RECEIVES 
AWARD  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday.  September  24.  1969 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 2,  1969,  Congressman  Garner  E. 
Shriver,  a  member  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  and  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Appropriations  was 
honored  for  his  conti'ibutions  to  urban 
education.  He  was  presented  a  citation 
from  Dr.  Robert  Stalcup.  director  of  the 
Mid-Continent  Regional  Educational 
Laboratory,  praising  him  for  his  "serv- 
ice to  the  State.  Nation,  and  the  inner- 
cities  of  America." 

Congressman  Shriver  was  the  pi-inci- 
pal  speaker  at  a  banquet  in  Wichita, 
Kans..  honoring  41  students  who  were 
beginning  a  semester  of  work  under  the 
Cooperative  Urban  Teacher  Education — 
CUTE — program.  The  students  will  do 
practice  teaching,  attend  seminar  ses- 
sions, and  work  with  community  agencies 
as  they  prepare  to  assume  responsibilities 
eventually  as  teachers  in  the  inner-cities 
of  America. 

Congressman  Shriver  has  long  been 
dedicated  to  education.  Through  his  serv- 
ice on  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations he  has  insisted  on  a  high 
priority  for  funding  of  Federal  education 
programs.  Prior  to  coming  to  Congress, 
he  was  a  leader  in  the  quest  for  quality 
education  in  Kansas  while  a  member  of 
the  Kansas  Legislature  for  12  years.  He 
also  served  as  legal  counsel  for  9  years 
for  the  Wichita  Board  of  Education. 

Congressman  Shriver 's  remarks  at  the 
banquet  are  worthy  of  special  note  be- 
cause I  am  sure  he  speaks  the  minds  of 
a  great  many  Members  in  the  expression 
of  this  body's  commitment  to  education. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
privileged  to  present  the  speech  he  de- 
livered: 
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Remarks  of  US.  Representative  Garner  E 
Shriver.  Kansas.  Fourth  District  to  Mid- 
Continent  Regional  E^ducational  Labora- 
tory Cooperative  Urban  'I>:acher  Educa- 
tion Banquet.  Wichita,  Kans.,  September 
2.  1969 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  be  here  with  you  this 
evening  as  you  mark  the  beginning  of  an 
important  semester  of  study  and  prepara- 
tion under  the  cooperative  urban  teacher 
education  program.  I  congratulate  and  com- 
mend you  for  your  interest  and  your  dedi- 
cation to  the  objective  of  teaching  in  those 
areas  where  the  disadvantaged  live. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  this  program  in  op- 
eration here  in  Kansas  and  In  the  4th  Con- 
gressional District,  and  to  observe  the  broad 
cooperation  between  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  this  area  with  the  public  schools 
and  the  Catholic  Diocese  of  Wichita. 

The  Mld-Contlnent  Regional  Educational 
Laboratory  and  the  Danforth  Foundation 
have  provided  the  necessary  leadership  and 
financing  to  make  this  program  go.  It  has 
been  properly  tested.  Its  success  depends 
now  upon  you  who  are  committed  to  pre- 
paring yourselves  for  urban   teaching. 

Education  has  been  recognized  within 
our  decade  as  one  of  the  most  important 
single  elements  in  this  Nation's  continuing 
progress  and  prosperity.  We  have  long  paid 
lip  service  to  the  value  of  public  schooling 
and  mass  education,  but  only  recently  have 
we  been  willing  to  commit  Federal  resources, 
in  partnership  with  local  and  State  revenues, 
to  achieve  better  results  in  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

The  passage  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  in  1965  andlts  amend- 
ment In  1966  and  '67  signal  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  of  commitment  to  excellence 
in  education.  Tonight  I  should  like  to  talk 
about  the  prospects  for  future  Federal  spend- 
ing in  this  area,  particularly  as  It  relates 
to  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  students  and 
their  teachers,  and  to  the  Increasingly  im- 
portant role  of  educational  research. 

In  the  current  session  of  Congress,  two  or 
three  issues  are  tmder  consideration  which 
provide  us  wi',h  some  very  important  clues  to 
the  directions  which  Federal  assistance  to 
education  may  take  in  the  coming  years. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  already 
passed  its  version  of  the  bill  extending  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
and  the  bill  appropriating  "funds  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
in  fiscal  1970. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  which 
appropriates  funds  for  educational  programs, 
I  have  been  working  with  other  subcommit- 
tee members  for  the  last  six  months  on  the 
budget  requests.  Our  subcommittee  held  10 
weeks  of  hearings — we  received  testimony 
from  659  private  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions. The  hearings  on  the  office  of  educa- 
tion alone  stimulated  nearly  1200  pages  of 
convincing  testimony.  I  wili  return  to  this 
vital  matter  of  funding  educational  programs 
in  a  few  minutes. 

The  extension  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  raised  two  crucial 
questions — one  relating  to  the  length  of  the 
extension,  the  other  to  the  administration 
of  programs 

The  original  bill,  reported  by  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  proposed  a  five-year 
extension  of  ESEA  and  related  programs.  En- 
actment of  such  a  proposal  would  seem  to  be 
the  best  guarantee  of  congressional  commit- 
ment. 

However,  extension  in  itself  does  not 
guarantee  quality  or  results  To  extend  the 
program  for  five  years  would  have  foreclosed 
changes  or  necessary  Improvements. 

The  flood  debate  on  this  bill  made  It  abun- 
dantly clear  that  Members  of  Congress  will 
not   be  satisfied  with  mediocre  results. 

Education  has  become  too  important  to 
the  Nation's  welfare  to  be  satisfied  with  less 
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than  the  best.  We  must  be  willing  to  work 
harder  to  devise  Improved  approaches  to 
school  assistance — and  not  Just  rubt>er  stamp 
the  status  quo. 

Thus,  the  two-year  extension  through  fis- 
cal 1972.  which  the  House  voted,  gives  us 
the  time  we  need  to  come  up  with  further 
refinements  In  the  law  without  closing  the 
door  to  change  for  another  5  years.  Such 
critical  scrutiny  of  existing  programs  and 
their  impact  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  as- 
surance that  the  Federal  Government  will 
continue  to  be  responsive  to  the  changing 
needs  of  the  Nation's  schools. 

The  other  issue  raised  in  the  extension  of 
ESEA  involved  the  consolidation  of  several 
existing  programs.  Titles  II  and  III  of  ESEA 
and  titles  III-A  and  V-A  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  were  combined  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  under  a  new 
title  IX  of  ESEA 

Such  a  merger  gives  greater  flexibility  to 
the  States  in  the  allocation  of  Federal  funds. 
while  reducing  the  time  and  red  tape  they 
must  expend  and  endure  in  applying  for  and 
administering  programs  which  overlap. 

The  new  directions  Indicated  by  the  House 
action  on  this  bill  are  two-fold:  First.  Con- 
gress is  willing  to  devote  a  considerable  effort 
to  Improving  existing  legislation:  and,  sec- 
ond, the  States  will  be  encouraged  to  take  on 
greater  responsibility  in  the  administration 
and  allocation  of  Federal  funds 

Improved  legislation  Is  but  the  first  step  in 
a  process  w^hich  must  include  adequate  ap- 
propriations If  our  goals  are  to  be  achieved 
House  action  on  the  HEW  appropriations 
this  year  has  broken  all  precedents.  Not  only 
did  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
on  which  I  serve,  recommend  a  $123  million 
increase  over  the  amounts  propxwed  by  the 
administration,  but  more  than  $854  million 
was  added  to  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions in  the  floor  debate  on  this  bill. 

I  might  add  that  I  enthusiastically  Joined 
in  supporting  the  addition  of  these  funds  for 
educational  programs. 

Thus,  the  education  budget  has  been  in- 
creased by  more  than  $1  billion  due  to  the 
concerted  efforts  of  Congressmen,  on  both 
sides  of  the  political  aisle,  and  educators,  to 
assign  top  priority  to  the  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion's schools. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  take  a 
close  look  at  the  order  of  national  priorities. 
F^  too  long,  pmst  administrations  and  Con- 
gresses have  created  new  programs  amid 
great  public  fanfare  and  failed  to  provide 
adequate  funds  The  air  has  been  filled  with 
promises  that  could  not  be  kept. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  engaged  in  an  ex- 
pensive and  unpopular  war  in  Vietnam.  We 
all  hope  and  pray  that  it  will  soon  end  and 
American  boys  will  be  able  to  come  home. 
The  Nixon  administration  has  taken  a  big 
first  step  towards  ■Vietnamlzlng"  of  the 
war — and  for  the  first  time  in  4  years  United 
States  troops  are  being  withdrawn. 

There  are  growing  numbers  of  Congress- 
men who  question  whether  or  not  we  can 
wait  until  the  financial  burdens  of  Vietnam 
are  over  until  we  meet  such  pressing  do- 
mestic priorities  as  education,  air  and  water 
pollution,  housing,  hunger  and  nutrition. 
The  vote  In  the  House  on  the  1970  HEW 
App>ropriatlons  Bill  is  a  sign  that  we  are 
ready  to  tackle  the  problems  facing  the 
Nation's  schools. 

Speaking  of  tackling,  maybe  you  have 
heard  about  the  halfback  having  a  tryout 
with  the  Kansas  City  Chiefs.  He  wao  being 
Interviewed  and  said: 

"Yes.  I  run  a  hundred  in  less  than  10  sec- 
onds In  full  uniform  I  block  so  well  that 
last  season  4  of  our  opponents  had  to  be 
carried  off  the  field  with  broken  legs  In 
forward  p>asslng.  I  average  about  60  yards  a 
throw — against  the  wind. 

"But  son,"  the  impressed  coach  said, — 
"Everyone  of  us  has  some  weakness  or  de- 
ficiency. What's  yours?" 
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"Well,"  replied  the  player,  "I'm  Inclined  to 
exaggerate  a  little." 

In  the  past  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
exaggerate  what  the  Federal  Government 
could  deliver  In  implementing  so  many  new 
programs. 

B?tter  legislation  and  the  money  to  imple- 
ment it  is  going  to  have  considerable  impact 
on  that  portion  of  the  population  which 
concerns  each  of  you  tonight — namely,  the 
disadvantaged  inner  city  child. 

Tom  as  our  urban  areas  are  by  poverty, 
Ignorance  and  unrest,  we  might  do  well  to 
recall  the  words  which  ring  from  the  pre- 
amble to  the  UNESCO  constitution: 

"Since  wars  begin  in  the  minds  of  men,  it 
is  in  the  minds  of  men  that  the  defenses  of 
peace  must  be  constructed." 

The  battle  to  save  our  cities  must  be 
fought  largely  in  our  Nation's  classrooms. 
And  It  is  to  yo\i.  who  are  striving  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  teaching  and  learning  in  the 
inner-city,    that   we   must    turn   for   help. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education,  James 
Allen,  has  already  indicated  to  my  subcom- 
mittee that  the  problems  of  the  urban  stu- 
dent and  his  teachers  will  be  receiving  con- 
siderable attention  under  the  Nixon  admln- 
istrati6n. 

Already,  poor  students  at  all  levels  of  edu- 
cation are  enjoying  greater  services  than  ever 
before : 

Project  Headstart  and  its  companion  pro- 
grajns.  project  follow  through  and  par- 
ent and  child  centers,  are  helping  to  prepare 
many  young  children  to  make  the  most  of 
their  primary  education  The  recently  an- 
nounced Office  of  Child  Development  will 
contribute  greatly  to  the  success  of  these 
programs  by  coordinating  the  Government's 
many  efforts  in  the  fields  of  early  childhood 
education  and  day  care. 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  has  had  a  measurable  Impact 
on  the  achievement  of  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents throughout  the  Nation, 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  amend- 
ments of  1968  Included  special  provisions  for 
the  training  of  disadvantaged  youth  for  the 
world  of  work. 

Over  1  million  adults  have  emerged  from 
the  twilight  of  illiteracy  thanks  to  programs 
authorized  bv  the  Adult  Basle  Education  Act 
of  1966. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  maximum  effectiveness 
of  both  existing  and  proposed  measures  to 
aid  the  disadvantaged,  there  are  two  essen- 
tial areas  in  which  far  greater  resources  must 
be  concentrated:  The  tr.aining  and  retraining 
of  teachers  of  the  disadvantaged,  and  re- 
search into  the  teaching  methods  which  can 
best  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  Nation's 
poor. 

Passage  of  the  Education  Professions  De- 
velopment Act  in  1967— Title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965 — Marked  the  first  con- 
gres.sional  commitment  to  the  improvement 
of  the  quality  of  teaching. 

Although  this  act  was  passed  with  little 
fanfare,  its  potential  for  improving  the 
quality  of  instruction  in  our  schools  Is  sub- 
stantial. 

Federal  funds  can  have  little  impact  unless 
the  programs  they  support  ,';re  implemented 
with  the  enthusiasm  and  wisdom  of  dedi- 
cated and  highly-skilled  professionals  here 
at  the  grass  roots. 

But  improving  the  quality  of  classroom 
teaching  is  not  the  whole  solution. 

At  the  very  heart  of  educational  progress 
lies  educition  research.  Teacher  Improve- 
ment can  only  proceed  as  rapidly  as  the  dis- 
covery of  better  teaching  methods.  In  order 
to  devise  such  methods,  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  basic  processes  of  teaching  and 
learning  is  required.  We  also  need  better 
ch.innels  through  which  to  comiaunicate  the 
findings  of  such  research. 

The  contributions  of  the  research  activities 
authorized  by  Title  IV  of  ESEA  have  already 
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had  considerable  impact  on  the  education  of 
the  disadvantaged  child.  Regional  labora- 
torlec  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  move- 
ment for  educational  change. 

This  program,  known  as  cute,  in  which  you 
are  engaged  Is  a  very  imp>ortant  part  of  this 
movement  for  change. 

The  work  you  are  engaged  In  here  under 
the  leadership  and  direction  of  the  Mld- 
Contlnent  Regional  Educational  Laboratory 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  Improvement  of 
our  schools. 

The  conduct  of  research  and  the  Improve- 
ment of  urban  teaching  will  provide  the  key 
we  need  to  finally  open  the  door  to  equality 
of  educational  opportunity  for  all. 

Tonight  as  yovi  launch  your  semester  you, 
like  astronaut  Nell  Armstrong,  are  in  a  large 
sense  taking   "a  giant  step  for  ail  mankind." 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  foresight  and  I 
look  forward  to  sharing  with  you  in  a  world 
in  which  your  efforts  will  have  made  a  better 
place  for  all  of  us  to  live.  Good  luck  and 
thanlc  you. 


September  2U,  1969 


WHERE  ADDICTS  RULE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  24,  1969 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  some  areas  of  New  York,  nar- 
cotics addicts  virtually  "rule"  the  neigh- 
borhood and  render  it  a  desperate  place 
to  live.  This  second  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  series  by  Richard  Severe 
describes  such  an  area  of  New  York.  It 
demonstrates  the  horrors  of  addiction 
going  unchecked  and  untreated.  I  com- 
mend it  to  you: 

Hunts  Point:  Rtri.ED  by  Addicts 
I  By  Richard  Severe  and  Barbara  Campbell ) 

In  basic  ways,  jiortions  of  the  Hunts  Point 
section  of  the  southeast  Bronx  have  ceased  to 
be  a  part  of  New  "york  City, 

Many  city  services,  such  as  police  protec- 
tion, garbage  collection,  water  supply — and 
citizen  obligations,  such  as  payment  of  taxes, 
decent  maintenance  of  property,  some  sem- 
blance of  civil  order — do  not  occur  with  any 
degree  of  predictability  In  Hunts  Point. 

Repeated  visits  to  Hunts  Point  uncover  so 
much  that  is  not  supposed  to  be  America  in 
1969  that  the  visitor  wonders  if  he  has  sud- 
denly entered  a  time  machine  and  been 
transported  back  to  frontier  days.  Nearly 
everything  seems  touched  by  lawlessness 

On  three  of  the  worst  streets,  resldentd 
have  less  than  a  i  in  20  chance  of  dying  a 
natural  death. 

Drug  addiction  is  a  major  cause  of  what  is 
wrong  in  Hunts  Point.  But  the  frequently 
heart!  r.r^un:««it  that  blight  conditions  may 
be  creating  the  addicts,  rather  than  the  other 
way  around,  is  both  reasonable  and  meaning- 
less at  this  point. 

Although  fcrmer  addicts  agree  that  the 
area's  physical  condition  probably  con- 
tributes significantly  to  the  mental  state  of 
the  people  who  resort  to  heroin,  such  rea- 
sonable explanations  are  small  comfort  to 
residents,  who  are  literally  living  in  a  state 
of  siege. 

Few  Hunts  Point,  which  conveys  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  despair,  is  a  neighborhood 
whose  life  style  is  largely  determined  by  the 
heroin  addicts  who  live  there,  travel  to  buy 
drugs  there,  and,  most  important,  steal  there. 

Heroin  addicts  are  everywhere  In  Hunts 
Point — on  street  corners,  in  abandoned  build- 
ings, in  occupied  buildings,  on  rooftops,  in 
hallways,  in  basements — buying  and  selling 
dope  freely  and  openly  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 


ACnvrtY    IS    BRAZBN 

If  any  one  word  can  describe  their  conduct, 
it  is  brazen — for  at  the  intersection  of  Simp- 
son Street  and  Westchester  Avenue,  Junkie 
prostitutes  sell  themselves,  pushers  make 
deals  and  addicts  purchase  drugs.  All  Just  a 
half  block  from  the  4Ist  Precinct  station. 

And  behind  closed  doors,  wedged  tight  with 
iron  bars  bolted  to  the  floor,  sit  the  non- 
addict  residents  of  Hunts  Points,  most  of 
them  Puerto  Rican,  many  of  them  with  little 
knowledge  of  English  or  what  it  takes  to 
survive  in  New  York,  wondering  when  they 
will  be  mugged,  or  when  their  flats  will  be 
burglarized,  or  when  their  children  will  come 
home  with  a  t)eg  of  heroin  purchased  in  the 
schoolyard. 

Deputy  Inspector  Anthony  J.  McNally. 
commander  of  the  41st  Precinct,  says  his  men 
are  doing  a  good  Job  He  thinks  that  neigh- 
borhood critics  misunderstand  what  the 
F>ollce  can  and  cannot  do  to  make  arrests 
that  do  not  violate  the  constitutional  rights 
of  addicts.  Moreover,  he  does  not  think  the 
heroin  problem  in  Hunts  Point  is  getting 
worse. 

"We  are  emphasizing  the  problem  more." 
he  said. 

The  Catholic  church  that  serves  the  Puerto 
Rican  majority  in  Htints  Point,  St.  Athan- 
aslus,  has  no  poor  box  It  was  stolen  too 
many  times  by  Junkies  There  are  grocers  who 
drive  to  distant  warehouses  to  pick  up  goods, 
because  wholesalers  will  not  deliver:  Junkies 
have  been  known  to  swarm  over  trucks,  steal- 
ing them  clean  In  broad  daylight.  Women 
are  robbed  of  their  purses  at  knifepoint  .it 
high  noon,  and  passers-by  scarcely  notice  r. 

Residents  telephone  the  police,  explaining 
excitedly  that  they  are  watching  Junkies 
stealing  a  television  set  from  a  neighbor 
across  the  way    But  the  police  do  not  come 

Two  landlords  report  that  they  have  to  pay 
p>olicemen  as  private  bodyguards  to  protprt 
them  from  marauding  junkies  on  days  when 
they  deposit  rent  money  in  the  bank.  The 
police  are  paid  $10  a  trip. 

Protection  is  a  service  hard  to  come  by  In 
Hunts  Point.  On  Fox  Street,  a  landlord  has 
hired  as  his  building  superintendent  a  con- 
victed murderer  who  patrols  the  halls  around 
the  clock  between  cat  naps  He  is  armed  \v;ih 
a  machete,  an  ax  and  a  160-pound  German 
shepherd. 

"I  treat  people  with  respect,"  the  super- 
intendent says,  'and  that's  why  they  respect 
me." 

GUN    BATTLE    IN    STREET 

While  Junkies  "respect"  his  building  and 
avoid  it.  Just  outside  one  may  wish  he  had 
the  convicted  murderer  as  his  bodyguard. 
One  warm  afternoon  this  summer  a  visitor 
to  Fox  Street  saw  two  men  running  down 
the  street,  the  pursuer  yelling  profanities  at 
the  man  ahead  of  him. 

In  the  middle  of  the  block — just  two  blocks 
from  the  police  station — the  men  stopped, 
pulled  out  guns  and  began  shooting  at  each 
other.  As  bullets  richocheted  from  the  mold- 
ering  bricks,  junkies  nodded  In  doorway.s. 
alcoholics  slumped  in  the  shadows  of  tene- 
ments, finger  prints  of  wine  and  small  c'nil- 
dren  waded  through  garbage-filled  gutters 
gushing  with  water  from  a  hydrant  opened 
by  an  enterprising  teen-ager. 

Some  of  the  children  seemed  mildly  in- 
terested in  the  shooting  that  was  taking 
place  a  few  yards  away. 

At  the  tenement  windows  above,  where 
people  sat  to  catch  a  breeze,  a  few  put  their 
newspapers  aside  to  watch  the  shoot-out. 
Laborers  in  a  nearby  building  laughed  at 
the  scene  but  did  not  interrupt  their  work. 

Then  the  shooting  stopped  as  suddenly 
as  it  had  started.  The  two  men  again  ran 
down  the  street.  Not  a  policeman  was  in 
sight. 

Two  days  later  the  visitor  was  on  Pox  Street 
again,  accompanied  by  a  former  drug  addict. 
Near  the  corner  of  Fox  and  Westchester,  two 
addicts,    desperate    for    a    fix    but    without 
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money,  had  Just  attacked  a  pusher,  stabbing 
him  a  few  times  and  leaving  him  in  the 
street.  Ferreting  through  his  pockets,  they 
found  enough  heroin  to  provide  "half  a 
load" — not  enough  to  make  either  junkie 
high,  but  enough  to  satisfy  the  gnawing 
desire,  for  a  few  hours. 

The  former  addict  spoke  to  the  two  men 
briefly.  One  of  them  had  bloodstains  on  his 
shirt.  As  the  pair  left,  the  ex-addict  shook 
his  head  "Damn."  he  said,  "if  that  man  lives, 
he  gonna  be  madder  'n  hell  at  them  two 
Them  two  better  watch  themselves." 

LIFE    AND    DEATH    IN    HUNTS    POINT 

Such  outbursts  of  violence  illustrate  what 
happens  to  a  neighborhood  overrun  by  junk- 
ies. Here  are  other  facets  of  life  in  Hunts 
Point: 

In  late  August,  of  the  42  buildings  in  the 
900-1000  block  of  Simpson  Street,  at  least 
eight  owed  $46,061  in  back  real-estate  and 
water  taxes  Landlords  in  the  area  claim 
Junkies  drive  away  good  tenants,  making 
ihelr  buildings  unprofitable.  Said  one  land- 
lord: "If  I  paid  taxes.  Id  be  in  the  poor- 
house." 

Two  buildings  on  Simpson  Street  had 
neither  drinking  water  nor  working  toilets 
I  Junkies  had  stolen  water  pipes,  which  they 
sell  at  a  Junkyard  not  far  from  the  police 
station),  an  estimated  25  per  cent  of  the 
families  on  the  block  paid  no  rent  or  paid  it 
sporadically  and  drug  addicts  were  living  In 
at  least  six  buildings  declared  imlnhabltable 
by  the  city. 

Ex-addicts  from  Odyssey  House,  an  in- 
.■^tltutlon  for  the  rehabilitation  of  heroin 
users,  are  at  work  in  Simpson  Street  and 
estimate  that  9  out  of  10  teen-agers  in  the 
900-1000  block  are  using  drugs.  "We  don't 
care  about  marijuana  here,"  said  one  Puerto 
Rican  mother.  "If  our  kids  take  marijuana 
only,  we  consider  ourselves  lucky." 

Heroin  flows  so  freely  that  a  casual  visitor 
•o  the  neighborhood  was  able  to  buy  a  $3 
bag  In  the  street  in  broad  daylight.  More- 
over, he  saw  at  least  10  other"  sales  in  the 
same  area  over  a  three-week  period. 

If  statistics  complied  by  Dr.  Michael  Baden, 
associate  medical  examiner,  are  taken  as  a 
guide,  residents  of  three  of  the  worst  streets 
)n  Hunts  Point — Simpson,  Pox  and  Tiffany — 
h.ive  less  than  a  20-to-l  chance  of  dying  a 
nauiral  death.  Of  the  37  deaths  theMedl- 
ral  Examiners  office  Investigated  there  be- 
tween Jan.  1  and  Aug.  10,  only  two  were  of 
natural  causes.  Only  7  percent  of  all  deaths 
m  New  York  City  are  of  other  than  natural 
c:iuses. 

The  Medical  Examiner's  office  Investigates 
:ill  deaths  In  the  city  In  which  a  private  doc- 
tor has  not  been  in  attendance  a  week  or 
more  before  death.  Since  this  sort  of  medical 
service  is  rare  in  Hunts  Point,  Dr.  Baden  be- 
lieves his  office  has  Investigated  virtually  all 
the  deaths  there 

A  breakdown  of  Dr  Baden's  figures  on  the 
15  people  who  died  from  other  than  natural 
auses  showed: 

There  were  five  homicides,  including  a 
strangled  75-year-old  widow,  three  fatal 
stabblngs  and  one  fatal  shooting. 

Seven  persons  died  after  Injecting  heroin 
into  their  veins.  Th°v  ranged  from  a  16-year- 
c'ld  Negro  to  a  30-year-old  Puerto  Rican,  both 
residents  of  Fox  Street.  Actual  death  was 
uccompanled  by  a  variety  of  ailments  trig- 
gered by  drug  use.  Including  hepatitis  and 
.icute  vitamin  deficiency. 

Eleven  persons  died  of  alcoholism,  almost 
all  of  them  with  severe  liver  damage  The 
'.oungest  was  a  30-year-old  Puerto  Rican: 
the  oldest  a  58-year-old  Negro 

One  man  died  of  alcoholism  complicated 
by  drug  use  and  another  died  of  alcoholism 
:ind  tuberculosis  combined. 

One  man  got  drunk  and  died  after  he  fell 
down  a  flight  of  stairs.  Another  man  died  of 
a  brain  hemorrhage.  The  medical  examiner 
is  not  sure  how  the  hemorrhage  occurred,  ex- 
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cept  that  it  was  "traumatic"  and  caused  by 
other  than  natural  causes. 

THREE  CHILDREN  BEATEN  TO  DEATH 

Four  children  fell  out  of  windows.  Just  on 
Pox.  Simpson  and  Tiffany  Streets.  During  the 
same  period,  only  16  children  fell  from  win- 
dows in  all  of  New  York 

Three  mere  children  were  battered  to 
death,  the  Medical  examiner  s  office  reported, 
all  of  them  on  two  consecutive  blocks  in  Pox 
Street. 

A  fourth  child  was  classified  as  a  "crib 
death."  Dr.  Baden  is  not  sure  whether  the 
death  was  natural  or  deliberate  but  suflToca- 
tion  has  not  been  ruled  out. 

Only  one  traffic  fatality  took  place  during 
the  period  studied  in  Simpson.  Pox  and  Tif- 
fany streets.  "Well,  of  course  we  don't  get 
too  much  auto  traffic."  one  addict  explained. 
"Drivers  know  what  can  happen  to  their 
cars."  An  empty  car  can  lose  its  tires  in 
eight  hours  and  be  picked  clean  In  24. 

Both  deaths  attribvited  to  natural  causes 
were  heart  failures.  Nobody  committed 
suicide. 

Among  the  survivors  In  Hunts  Point,  a  few 
have  a  tenacity  that  can  only  be  compared 
to  that  of  the  pioneers  who  crossed  the 
Great  Plains 

One  who  has  remained  is  Mrs  Margaret 
Hajos.  a  widow  of  74  who  looks  15  years 
younger.  At  one  point  during  the  summer  she 
was  the  only  resident  of  the  five-story  tene- 
ment at  1003  Simpson  Street. 

She  was  found  in  her  $l-a-mf>nth  base- 
ment apartment  (the  city  had  reduced  her 
rent  from  $33.54  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  building  had  been  declared  unfit  for 
human  habitation) .  The  place  was  quite  neat 
and  clean  except  for  about  2  inches  of  water 
on  the  floor 

"The  junkies."  Mrs  Hajos  explained.  "They 
stole  the  pipes  upstairs:  all  the  water  came 
down  here" 

TV     SET    STOLEN 

Mrs.  Hajos  was  upset  that  day.  Junkies  had 
stolen  her  year-old  18-lnch  Emerson  televi- 
sion set.  which  had  cost  her  $256 — a  major 
investment  for  a  woman  who  receives  S89.20 
a  month  in  Social  Security  and  $44  90  from 
a  union  pension,  earned  for  years  of  work  in 
a  handbag  factory. 

"Yes.  they  stole  it,"  she  said.  "While  I  was 
out  on  the  front  steps  and  God  only  knows 
how  they  got  in    They  steal  everything." 

Asked  how  she  managed  without  running 
water,  she  replied:  "Oh,  I  get  water  from  my 
neighbors.  All  I  need." 

Why  didn't  she  move  from  the  neighbor- 
hood? "No.  My  father  always  told  me  to  work 
hard.  He  said.  "You  gotta  be  tougher  than 
they  are."  I  stay." 

A  few  weeks  later  Mrs.  Hajos  moved  next 
door  to  1007  Simpson,  which  had  running 
water  of  sorts;  it  took  20  minutes  to  fill  a 
glass. 

"I  remember."  she  said.  "40  years  ago  when 
there  were  cows  In  Hunts  Point.  It  was  beau- 
tiful Trees  everywhere.  Nice  people,  too. 
Russians,  Jews,  Hungarians — all  nice  people. 
All  hard  workers  It  could  happen  again." 

Another  resident  who  will  not  move  is 
Mrs  Clara  Spindler,  79,  who  lives  at  957  Fox 
Street  Also  a  widow,  she  suffers  from  asthma, 
cancer  and  bad  eyesight.  She  has  been  pushed 
and  punched  by  her  neighbors  A  junkie  re- 
cently threatened  her  with  a  knife  But  she 
will  not  move  In  with  her  son  in  New  Jersey 
(  "I  am  Independent")  or  apply  for  public 
housing, 

"My  husband  and  I  lived  In  this  block  to- 
gether." she  said  "We  lived  Just  up  the  street 
and  it  was  very  nice." 

LANDLORDS    HAVE    TROUBLE 

Landlords  as  well  as  tenants  are  having 
trouble  in  Hunts  Point.  A  landlord  who  owns 
two  houses  on  Fox  Street  said  he  paid  S600 
a  year  just  to  replace  broken  glass. 

"No,  I  don't  pay  any  taxes,"  he  said.  "I 
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figure  the  city  is  going  to  take  this  building 
for  urban  renewal  some  cay  I'U  get  shafted 
when  that  happens,  so  I'm  taking  steps  to 
protect  myself  now." 

The  residents  complain  that  dope  is  every- 
where." Putting  the  statement  to  the  test," a 
visitor,  accompanied  by  a  former  addict, 
made  a  purchase  at  2:30  P  M.  on  July  iO,  a 
couple  of  blocks  from  the  4ist  Precinct 
station. 

The  pusher,  a  fat  man  in  a  blue  T-shirt, 
made  the  s^le  without  hesitation  The  visitor 
asked  his  companion  if  the  pusher  might 
suspect  a  stranger  as  a  police  undercover 
agent. 

'Come  on,  man,  you  must  be  kidding,"  he 
replied. 

L^ter,  the  contents  of  the  package  were 
analyzed.  It  contained  75  milligrams  of 
heroin — about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  con- 
tents, which  was  a  normal  dose.  The  rest  was 
quinine  and  milk  sugar 

In  Hunts  Point,  as  In  other  neighborhoods 
in  the  southeast  Bronx — Mott  Haven,  Mor- 
risanla.  South  Bronx — pushers  were  hawking 
heroin  The  words  heard  in  front  of  the 
Bronx  Casino  on  149th  Street  were  heard  over 
and  over  again: 

Hay,  baby,  you  wanna  deuce  (a  $2  bag  of 
heroin)  .  .  .  you  wanna  a  tres  ($3  bag)  I  got 
cibas.  man.  clbas  clbas  (Dorlden.  a  sedative 
manufactured  by  the  Clba  Corporation)  .  .  . 
tengo.  la  tengo  il  have  it)  .  .  pito.  plto 
(reefers)  .  .  .  you  wanna  bolslta  (a  little 
bag)  .  .  .  you  wanna  eye  dropper  .1  know 
where  you  can  get  it  .  .  .  you  looking'  for 
action  ...  I  got  bams,  baby  la  kind  of 
liquid  stimulant,  occasionally  taken  with 
heroin)  .  .  you  wanna  buy  coke  (co- 
caine)   .   .  .  whatchoo   lookln   for? 

Apathy  and  fear  pervade  Hunts  Point  in 
almost  equal  measure. 

Morris  Leschlns,  a  pharmacist  who  owns 
the  Farmacla  Latlna  at  1429  WUkens  Avenue, 
keeps  30  brands  of  cough  medicine,  none  of 
them  with  codeine  He  will  fill  no  narcotics 
prescriptions,  even  legitimate  ones  He  gets 
repeated  requests  for  any  medicine  that 
comes  with  an  eye  dropper,  since  the  dropper 
Is  used  by  addicts  to  pump  liquefied  heroin 
through  a  hypKxlermic  needle. 

"I  never  drive  my  car  to  work."  he  told  a 
visitor.  "You  didn't  drive  up  here,  did  you?" 
Then  he  added:  "I'd  sell  this  business  In  a 
minute,  even  at  a  loss  But  nobody  wants  It." 

Mrs.  Sarahlyce  Dabney,  director  of  the 
Bethany  Family  Circle,  a  community  organi- 
zation that  works  with  the  poor  of  Hunts 
Point,  had  her  purse  snatched  just  after 
5  p.m.  last  April  1  Some  men  stopped  the 
purse  snatcher.  for  which  she  was  grateful. 
But  nobody  would  be  her  witness  against 
the  man  In  court. 

"They  all  said  they  were  too  busy  working," 
she  said,  amused  at  the  excuse  since  80  per 
cent  of  the  people  In  her  neighborhood  are 
on  welfare    "Everybody,"  she  said,  "is  afraid" 

Ex-addicts  from  Odyssey  House  have  taken 
over  the  operation  of  1007  Simpson  from  a 
landlord  who  doesn't  want  It  They  call  ten- 
ants' meetings  twice  a  week.  They  want  to 
motivate  the  people  In  the  building  But  they 
can't  even  motivate  the  people  to  come  to 
the  tenants'  meetings.  "Nobody  caree."  said 
one  of  the  former  addicts.  Alton  Johnson 
"They  are  afraid." 

"Afraid  of  what?  "  he  was  asked. 

"Of  everything."  he  replied 

The  Rev.  Louis  Gigante.  assistant  pastor  of 
St.  Athanasius.  has  advocated  the  formation 
of  defense  groups  to  "confront"  addicts  and 
drive  them  from  the  neighborhood  But  he 
can't  find  anyone  willing  to  do  the  con- 
fronting. 

"These  people  do  not  think  of  the  streets 
as  theirs,  but  as  somebody  else's"  he  said 
"They  are  afraid  of  their  problems  They 
want  someb(5dy  else  to  solve  them — the  city, 
the  police,  even  the  parish  priest" 

Unlike  Puerto  RIcans  on  the  Lower  Eiast 
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side,  resldenta  of  Hunta  Point  are  not  "turf"- 
orlented.  They  tend  to  be  older,  more  sub- 
missive, more  unclear  as  to  what  they  should 
expect  from  life  In  New  York  and  less  In- 
clined to  defend  their  neighborhood  against 
JunWe  Invaders. 

In  Hunts  Point,  they  look  fearfully  toward 
abandoned  buildings  and  complain  about 
drug  addicts,  who  emerge  periodically  to  get 
Axes  and  to  prey  on  the  community.  But 
nobody  talks  about  getting  them  out"  They 
are  waiting  for  the  police. 

A  visitor  entered  999  Simpson  Street  at 
8:30  P.M.  last  July  17  to  determine  whether 
the  tenement  was  as  empty  as  It  appeared 
from  the  street. 

Inside,  he  found  a  young  man  and  his  girl 
Both  were  Puerto  Rlcan.  He  was  22  and  had 
recently  completed  a  stay  in  a  facility  of  the 
State  Narcotic  Addiction  Control  Commis- 
sion. "They  let  me  out  when  I  was  cured," 
he  said.  The  girl  was  19  and  had  recently 
served  two  weeks  In  Jail  for  prostitution. 

The  young  man  was  cooking  heroin  In  a 
bottle  cap,  held  over  a  small  candle  wl*h 
twisted  wire.  He  frowned  as  the  stranger 
approached. 

"You  the  man  [police]?" 

"No." 

"Then  why  you  here?" 

"I  waxi*-  to  know  about  the  drug  problem 
het«." 

"LOTTA   KIDS    HOOKED" 

"That's  good,"  the  young  man  said.  In- 
tently watching  the  heroin.  "We  got  a  ter- 
rible problem  here.  Lotta  kids  getting 
hooked." 

The  heroin  had  cooked:  he  pulled  some  of 
It  up  Into  his  hypodermic  needle  and  matter- 
of-factly  Injected  it  Into  his  girl's  shoulder. 
He  did  not  give  it  to  her  In  a  vein  (main- 
lining), but  Just  through  the  skin  (skln- 
popping) .  "She  ain't  ready  for  no  main- 
lining yet,"  he  said. 

Then  he  tied  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing 
around  his  arm,  and  whirled  his  arm  around 
to  make  his  veins  bulge.  "Everybody  keep 
still,"  he  warned,  "or  I  mess  this  up."  The 
needle  went  In.  Immediately  his  head  began 
to  nod.  "Youuuuu  ain't  the  mannnnn,"  he 
aald  from  another  world.  His  girl  was  still 
unaffected. 

"It'll  take  a  while,"  she  said,  "but  In  an 
hour  we'll  be  together.  Don't  you  under- 
stand?" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  TAPPING  REEVE  LAW  SCHOOL 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  24,  1969 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  60  years  members  of  the  bar  have 
been  arguing  over  the  location  of  the 
oldest  law  school  in  America.  Depending 
upon  where  your  sentiments  lie,  the  ar- 
gument boils  down  to  a  choice  between 
whether  the  first,  formal  legal  education 
began  at  the  Tapping  Reeve  Law  School 
in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  or  at  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  in  Virginia. 

The  September  issue  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  Journal  pictures  the 
Litchfield  Law  School  on  its  cover.  The 
cover  story  on  Tapping  Reeve's  law 
school,  located  in  the  beautiful  foothills 
of  the  Berkshires,  sheds  some  new  light 
on  "The  Best  That  Is  in  the  Old." 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues and  historians  of  the  bar,  I  would 
like  to  insert  this  brief  article  on  the 
history  of  the  Nation's  first  law  school  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  The  article 
follows : 


The  Best  That  Is  in  the  Old 
When  the  National  Parks  Service  selected 
the  Litchfield  Law  School  at  Litchfield,  Con- 
necticut, as  a  National  Historic  Site  in  1966, 
it  failed  to  note  that  this  particular  site  was 
of  special  interest  to  some  more  contentious 
citizens  than  the  average  road-weary  tourist, 
and  so  it  erected  a  sign  declaring  that  Litch- 
field was   the   nation's  first   law  school. 

For  some  sixty  years  members  of  the  Bar 
had  been  arguing  whether  formal  legal  edu- 
cation in  America  began  at  Litchfield  or  at 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  had  had  no  inten- 
tion of  attempting  to  resolve  the  dispute, 
which  was  Just  as  well,  since  the  National 
Parks  Service  had  three  years  earlier  added 
William  and  Mary's  Wren  Building,  with  its 
claim  of  being  the  nation's  first  law  school, 
to  the  same  National  Historic  Sites  program. 
Interior  made  a  Judicious  retreat,  changing 
Litchfield's  sign:  "Tapping  Reeve's  law 
school,  the  first  in  the  United  States"  to; 
"Tapping  Reeve's  proprietary  law  school,  the 
first  in  the  United  States  not  associated  with 
a  college  or  university." 

Tapping  Reeve  took  his  first  student,  his 
wife's  brother.  Aaron  Burr,  into  his  office 
In  1774.  two  years  after  being  admitted  to 
practice  and  settling  In  Litchfield.  Reeve  was 
prepared  to  offer  more  than  the  customary 
office  apprenticeship,  with  Its  Incidental  In- 
struction and  bits  of  advice,  for  after  being 
graduated  from  Princeton,  he  had  tutored 
there  for  several  years.  More  students  fol- 
lowed Burr,  and  in  1782,  perhaps  motivated 
by  his  conception  of  law  as  a  science.  Reeve 
began  presenting  to  his  students  an  or- 
ganized body  of  formal  lectures.  Two  years 
later  he  had  fifteen  students,  and,  unable  to 
accommodate  them  In  the  office  in  his  home, 
he  erected  a  small  frame  structure  (pictured 
on  this  month's  cover)  nearby.  There  he  as- 
sembled his  law  library,  and  there  his 
scholars  diligently  pursued  their  note-taking 
despite  the  fact  that  Reeve  included  neither 
stove  iK)r  fireplace  to  wtird  off  the  bitter  New 
England  winters. 

By  this  time  William  and  Mary,  whose 
chair  of  law  had  been  established  in  1779, 
was  also  offering  formal  preparation  for  the 
Bar.  The  two  schools  remained  the  only  alter- 
natives to  legal  apprenticeship  during  the 
period  between  the  Revolution  and  the  turn 
of  the  century,  when  the  states  were  estab- 
lishing legislatures,  the  common  law  had 
to  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  new  nation, 
and  both  the  courts  and  the  public  were 
facing  the  problem  of  interpretation  of  the 
new    Federal    Constitution. 

The  demands  on  the  legal  profession  were 
great,  but  attainment  In  the  law  was,  at 
least  in  terms  of  formal  training,  a  simpler 
and  a  briefer  procedure  in  those  days.  An 
advertisement  In  Litchfield's  first  catalogue, 
issued  In  1828,  describee  a  comprehensive 
coverage  that  no  law  school  would  dare  to 
claim  today: 

.  the  Law  Is  divided  into  forty-eight 
Titles,  which  embrace  all  its  Important 
branchee.  and  of  which  |the  lecturer)  treats 
In  systematic  detail.  .  .  .  The  Lectures  . 
embrace  every  principle  and  rule  falling 
under  the  several  divisions  of  the  different 
Titles.  .  Whenever  the  opinions  upon  any 
point  are  contradictory,  the  authorities  in 
support  of  either  doctrine  are  cited,  and  the 
arguments,  advanced  by  either  side,  are  pre- 
sented In  a  clear  and  concise  manner,  to- 
gether with  the  lecturer's  oiwn  views  of  the 
question.  In  fact,  every  ancient  and  modem 
opinion,  whether  over-ruled,  doubted,  or  in 
any  way  qualified,  is  here  systematically 
digested. 

The  entire  term  lasted  fourteen  months. 
Including  two  four-week  vacations.  Students 
paid  $1(K)  for  the  first  year  and  $60  for  the 
remainder  An  hour-and-a-half  lecture  was 
presented  each  day.  Students  were  expected 
to  take  down  the  lecture  in  full,  to  spend 
the  rest  <pt  the  day  examining  the  cited  au- 
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thorltles.  and  then  to  transcribe  their  notes 
"in  a  more  neat  and  legible  hand".  By  the 
end  of  the  term  these  notes  generally  com- 
prised five  volumes,  which  were  to  serve  a.<^ 
basic  reference  works  for  future  practice 
On  Saturdays  an  examination  covering  the 
preceding  week's  lectures  was  given  and 
each  week's  schedule  also  Included  a  moor 
court  session. 

The  students  adopted  a  code  of  rules  of 
conduct,  regulating  such  matters  as  u.se 
of  books  in  the  library  and  disorderly  be- 
havior. The  copy  that  remains  in  the  law 
school  is  partly  Illegible,  leaving  the  last 
resolution  to  the  imagination:  "Any 
shall  be  hung."  ^   ■  ■  ■ 

When  Tapping  Reeve  was  appointed  to  the 
Superior  Court  of  Connecticut  in  1798  he 
selected  a  former  pupil,  James  Gould'  to 
help  him  carry  on  the  Instruction  of  Litch- 
field. Gould  was  particularlv  Interested  in  the 
law  of  pleading,  and  his  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject, published  in  1832.  remained  the  author- 
ity for  many  years.  Reeve  concentrated  on 
the  law  of  domestic  relations,  publishing  a 
treatise  in  1816.  Reeve  and  Gould  divided  the 
courses  along  the  lines  of  their  interests  the 
students  passing  from  one  house  to  the  other 
with  their  inkstands  and  portfolios 

Reeve  was  passionate  In  his  sentiments  and 
particularly  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  law 
which  he  conceived  of  as  the  application  of 
religious  principle  to  the  business  affairs  of 
life.  Gould  was  a  social  favorite,  handsome 
and  elegant  in  his  appearance,  concise  and 
ucld  in  his  thought,  forcible  and  eloquent 
In  his  rhetoric.  It  Is  said  that  the  students 
respected  Gould,  but  loved  Reeve. 

In  1820  Reeve  retired,  leaving  Gould  to 
carry  on  the  school  until  1833.  Bv  that  time 
leading  universities  had  added  law  to  their 
curricula,  and  students  found  it  more  advan- 
tageous to  be  associated  with  a  university 

During  the  flfty-odd  years  of  Its  existence, 
Litchfield  prepared  over  a  thousand  students 
for  the  aBr,  a  number  that  can  be  better 
appreciated  In  light  of  the  fact  that  Harvard 
graduated  a  total  of  1,066  students  from 
1809  to  1826.  Two  thirds  of  Litchfield's  stu- 
dents came  from  outside  Connecticut  Thev 
were  from  every  state  in  the  Union,  Georgia 
alone  contributing  seventv.  Two  students 
Aaron  Burr  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  became 
Vice  Presidents  of  the  United  States  Three 
became  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  (Levi 
Woodbury,  Henry  Baldwin  and  Ward  Hunt) 
Six  t>ecame  Cabinet  members:  fourteen  gov- 
ernors; sixteen,  chief  Justices  of  states  One 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  were  elected  to 
Congress.  Some — Horace  Mann  for  px- 
ample— pursued  fields  other  than  law.  Georee 
Catlln  painted  life  in  the  Far  West. 

The  breadth  of  the  schools  influence  on 
the  legal  profession  is  apparent.  Equally  evi- 
dent, though  more  difficult  to  delineate,  was 
its  influence  on  the  course  of  this  nation's 
history.  For  instance.  Tapping  Reeve  was  an 
ardent  Federalist,  adamantly  opposed  to  the 
poacles  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  to  the  bur- 
geoning Democratic  movement  In  1804  the 
year  John  C.  Calhoun,  later  to  be  known  as 
'The  Great  NulUfier",  came  to  studv  at 
Litchfield,  Reeve  wrote  to  his  close  friend 
and  former  pupil.  Senator  Uriah  Tracy: 

I  have  seen  many  of  our  friends;  and  all 
that  I  have  seen,  and  most  that  I  have  heard 
from,  believe  that  we  fNew  England)  must 
separate,  and  that  this  is  the  most  favorable 
moment.  The  difficulty  is.  How  is  this  to  be 
accomplished? 

Litchfield  was  undoubtedlv  a  cradle  of 
many  of  the  legal  and  oolitical  attitudes 
that  first  began  to  mold  this  nation.  Todav. 
when  "the  trend  is  towards  new  and  untried 
theories  .  .  .  [Litchfield  reminds  us  that] 
while  reaching  out  for  the  new.  our  voung 
men  must  s«ll  tie  back  to  the  best  that  is 
In  the  old",  Arthur  F.  Ells  observed  In  an 
article  about  the  law  School,  written  when  he 
was  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Con- 
necticut. That  was  In  1928. 
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A  COMMON  MARKET  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  24.  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
Interested  to  read  in  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star  of  September  21,  1969.  an 
article  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  <  Mr.  Murphy  > .  which  most 
effectively  describes  the  damaging  ef- 
fects of  the  present  chaotic  system  of 
taxation  by  the  individual  States.  I 
heartily  concur  with  his  statement  that 
it  constitutes  "a  piling  up  of  individual 
State  rules  and  laws  which  collectively 
make  deep  slashes  in  the  principle  of 
free  trade  between  States." 

A  solution  to  the  problem,  as  Senator 
Murphy  has  pointed  out.  would  be  en- 
actment of  my  bill,  H.R.  7906.  the  Inter- 
state Taxation  Act.  which  passed  the 
House  on  June  26  and  is  now  pending 
in  the  Senate  committee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  information  of  our  colleagues  I 
would  like  to  Include  In  the  Record  Sen- 
ator Murphy's  excellent  analysis  of  the 
urgent  need  for  action  to  establish  what 
he  so  aptly  terms  a  "common  market" 
for  the  United  States: 

Senator  Mcrphy  Urges  a  "Common  Market" 

FOR  the  United  States 

(By  Senator  George  Murpht) 

American  businessmen  today  find  trying  to 
trade  across  a  series  of  state  lines  "is  like 
trving  to  bid  at  an  auction  while  blindfolded. 

There  Is  a  hodge-podge  of  conflicting  state 
laws  and  regulations  that  thwart  the  Consti- 
tutional principle  of  a  national  common 
market.  These  laws  tend  to  discriminate 
against  any  business  that  Is  located  outside 
the  taxing  state's  borders. 

The  latest  Congressional  study  shows  that 
in  1965  there  were  38  sets  of  state  corporate 
Income  tax  laws,  38  sales  and  use  tax  laws, 
37  capital  stock  laws  and  eight  gross  receipts 
tax  laws  of  general  application. 

In  addition,  sales  taxes  were  Imposed  by 
more  than  2,300  localities;  gross  receipts 
taxes  by  more  than  one  thousand  and  cor- 
porate Income  taxes  by  more  than  100  local 
governments. 

The  result  Is  the  businessman  has  no  uni- 
form guidelines  on  which  he  can  rely  in  deal- 
ing from  state  to  state.  He  must  grope 
through  reams  of  paper  work  and  at  the 
same  time  deal  with  what  amounts  to  home- 
grown protectionism  in  order  to  sell  his 
product. 

The  United  States  has  long  recognized  that 
protectionism  and  high  tariff  policies  prevent 
economic  development  consistent  with  the 
modern  industrial  age.  That's  why.  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  five  Presidents  have 
urged  liberalized  trade  policies  and  the 
establishment  of  common  markets  abroad. 

Yet,  the  idea  of  a  common  market  at 
home — written  into  our  Constitution — has 
been  frustrated  in  many  Instances  at  state 
borders.  How  does  a  typical  business  face 
this  problem  In  the  United  States? 

Take  wine,  one  of  the  principal  agricul- 
tural industries  of  my  state.  The  California 
wine  Indusrtry  Is  now  200  years  old  and  the 
state  IS  the  Nation's  leading  vrtne-produdng 
area. 

Surveys  across  the  country  show  wine  is 
becoming  an  Increasingly  popular  mealtime 
beverage.  In  fact,  the  average  American  last 
year  drank  2>4  more  glasses  of  wine  than  he 
did  the  year  before. 

Yet,  despite  this,  restrictive  trade  policies 
irom  state  to  state  prevent  the  wine  Indtis- 
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try  irom  reaching  this  consumer  group  in  a 
normal,  unreetrlcted  way. 

Eight  states  levy  higher  wine  taxes  on  any 
wine  produced  outside  the  state  than  they 
impose  on  domestically-produced  wine. 
Fourteen  states  impose  license  lees  on  out- 
of-state  firms  who  solicit  orders  from  whole- 
salers within  the  state.  Another  14  states 
place  high  Ucense  fees  on  those  who  'im- 
port" wine  Into  the  state. 

How  is  the  principle  of  free  flow  of  goods 
In  interstate  commerce  observed  when  one 
Southern  state  can  impose  a  tax  of  20  cents 
a  gallon  on  locally-produced  wine,  vet  tax  all 
other  wine  at  one  dollar  a  gallon? 

Some  states  Justify  these  policies  on  the 
groimdS  they  are  trying  to  develop  new  in- 
dustry. But  in  the  cases  of  the  Southern 
state  Just  mentioned,  there  Is  onlv  one 
winery  In  the  entire  state — and  it  has  been 
in  operation  for  more  than  30  vears! 

Nor  can  such  policies  be' Justified  on 
grounds  of  temperance. 

The  pattern  is  repeated  In  many  forms. 
Poiu-  states  tax  manufactured  products  made 
outside  the  state,  yet  will  exempt  the  iden- 
tical product  If  it  IB  made  within  the  state. 

Six  states  have  rules  which  discriminate 
against  the  consumer  who  trades  In  a  car 
which  he  purchased  out-of-state.  In  some 
states,  certain  commodities — such  as  insec- 
ticides— are  exempt  from  sales  taxes  but  not 
use  taxes. 

One  Southern  state  allows  local  publishers 
to  sell  magazines  by  subscription  without 
having  to  pay  sales  tax.  Out-of-state  pub- 
lishers are  denied  this  exemption. 

And  so  it  goes— a  piling  up  of  individual 
state  rules  and  laws  which  collectively  make 
deep  slashes  In  the  principle  of  free  trade  be- 
tween states. 

There  may  be  several  ways  to  help  restore 
the  vitality  of  the  national  common  market 
Intended  by  the  framers  of  our  Constitution. 

One  would  be  a  multi-state  tax  compact 
under  which  participating  states  would  share 
uniform  methods  of  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem. The  difficulty  with  this  Is  that  comple- 
tion of  the  pact  Is  a  time-consuming  process, 
and  not  much  headway  has  been  made  to 
date  on  such  efforts. 

The  second  would  be  adoption  of  a  Con- 
gressional bill  to  set  some  national  standards 
for  Interstate  taxation  of  business.  The 
House  has  twice  passed  such  a  bill  by  large 
majorities  (a  vote  of  311-S7  this  year  and 
286-69  in  1968.) 

A  Senate  version  of  this  bill  is  still  In  com- 
mittee. Senate  action  this  year  could  wrap 
up  the  Federal  law.  Continued  delay,  how- 
ever, will  only  mean  the  erection  of  more 
"Berlin  Walls"  to  impede  the  free  flow  of 
commerce. 


THE  JEWISH  NEW  YEAR 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\'ES 

Wednesday.  September  24.  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, those  who  niunber  among  their  closest 
friends  devout  Jews  are  indeed  fortunate 
to  witness  the  deep  reverence  In  which 
Rosh  Hashana  the  beginning  of  the 
Jewish  New  Year  is  held. 

This  year.  5730  of  the  Jewish  calendar, 
has  given  me  a  particularly  coveted  op- 
portunity to  sense  once  more  the  deep 
signiflcance  which  my  Jewish  friends 
and  neighbors  attribute  to  the  10-day 
period  of  penitence,  a  period  where  man 
strips  himself  of  the  shams  and  pretenses 
to  see  his  true  self.  It  is  a  period  when 
grudges  are  to  be  forgotten,  where  sins 
are  to  be  forgiven  and  where  man  seeks 
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to  wipe  the  slate  clean  and  begin  hl» 
relationship  with  family  and  friends  on 
a  new  and  higher  level. 

One  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the 
effect  which  the  observance  of  such  holy 
days  has  upon  its  participants,  for  the 
results  are  self-evident  in  relationships 
which  worshipers  have  with  their  fel- 
low men.  These  10  days  of  soul-searching 
and  somber  meditation  are  a  thorough 
preparation  for  the  observance  of  the 
holiest  day  of  the  Jewish  year,  Yom  Kip- 
pur,  the  Day  of  Atonement. 

With  the  sounding  of  the  shofur  and 
the  synagogue's  call  to  worship,  the  an- 
cient sacred  rite  of  Jewrj-  brings  men  to 
a  revived  awareness  of  God  and  an  in- 
tensified awareness  of  their  responsibil- 
ities and  obligations  to  their  fellow  men. 

I  am  sure  all  America  is  grateful  for 
the  spiritual  intensification  which  has 
taken  place  these  past  days.  I  am  sure, 
too,  that  Americans  of  all  faiths  and 
creeds  join  in  wishing  our  Jewish  friends 
a  truly  happy  and  prosperous  New  Year. 
I  am  particularly  happy  to  extend  such 
greetings  to  my  many  Jewish  friends  and 
to  express  my  gratitude  for  what  Rosh 
Hashana  and  Yom  Kippur  have  meant 
to  me  over  all  the  years  of  my  life. 


MYSTERIOUS  MOON 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\'i:S 

Wednesday.  September  24,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  short  but  informative  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Times,  Wednesday.  Septem- 
ber 10,  1969.  discusses  some  of  the  prelim- 
inar>'  scientific  results  obtained  by  anal- 
ysis of  samples  of  lunar  soil  returned 
from  the  moon  by  the  Apollo  11  flight. 
These  preliminary  findings,  as  the  edi- 
torial points  out,  indicates  that  science 
is  in  store  for  a  number  of  surprises  as 
the  future  of  the  earth-moon  relation- 
ship is  more  deeply  probed.  More  signif- 
icantly, it  is  important  to  note  that  much 
is  to  be  learned  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
earth,  moon,  and  the  solar  system  by 
continued  limar  exploration.  This  new 
knowledge  pltis  other  benefits  derived 
from  our  Apollo  program  will  be  signifi- 
cant to  the  Nation  and  the  world  in  the 
years  ahead.  I  commend  this  editorial  to 
your  reading: 


Mtsteriotts  Moon 

The  study  of  the  rocks,  soil  and  dust 
brought  back  by  the  Apollo  11  astronauts  Is 
bringing  to  light  as  many  mysteries  as  it 
unravels. 

The  great  age  of  the  rocks  from  the  lunar 
surface  has  produced  the  most  intense  inter- 
est for  it  raises  the  possibility  that  much  of 
the  terrain  is  3  to  4  billion  years  old,  that  Is 
it  was  formed  and  remained  unchanged  since 
long  before  the  first  life  appeared  here  on 
earth.  Only  slightly  less  surprising  is  the 
evidence  that  the  Interior  of  the  moon  may 
be  honeycombed  by  great  cracks  and  flaeurea 
reaching  far  toward  the  center.  Other  mys- 
teries are  posed  by  the  abundance  of  glassy 
material,  the  great  scarcity  of  organic  com- 
pounds and  the  unexplained  relatively  high 
percentage  of  titanium  and  zirconium  among 
the  components  of  the  available  moon  stuff. 

The   theorists   are    made   understandably 
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cautious  by  realization  that  the  new  evi- 
dence all  comes  from  one  small  area,  the 
region  Immediately  adjacent  to  Tranquility 
Base.  It  Is  likely  that  the  picture  will  become 
still  more  complex  when  a  representative 
collection  of  samples  becomes  available  from 
ten,  twenty  or  thirty  areas  spresid  over  the 
entire  lunar  surface. 

But  even  the  limitations  of  the  present 
data  suggest  strongly  that  the  moon  Is  very 
different  from  earth,  and  therefore  has  much 
to  teach  human  science  about  the  origin  and 
evolution  of  the  solar  system  The  case  for 
Intensive  scientific  study  of  the  moon — con- 
ducted In  part  by  geologists  and  other  sci- 
entists sent  there  for  on-the-spot  Investiga- 
tion— is  strong. 


BIG  TRUCK  BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  24,  1969 

'.  Mr",  ^CHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
indicated  yesterday.  I  plan  to  insert  into 
the  Record,  each  day.  editorials  from 
the  several  States  relative  to  the  big 
truck  bill.  Today's  editorials  are  from 
the  Montgomery  Advertiser  and  the  Bir- 
mingham Post-Herald  in  the  State  of 
Alabama,  and  are  as  follows : 

(Prom    the    Montgomery    lAla.)     Advertiser, 

July  28.  19691 

GtrrriNG  Hit  by  Highway  Trains 

A  damaging  blow  to  the  trucking  indus- 
try's strenuous  efforts  to  get  bigger,  header 
and  more  dangerous  trucks  legalized  was 
delivered  by  the  executive  vice  president  of 
the  American  Automobile  Association.  George 
Kachlein.  In  testimony  before  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  recently. 

Kachlein  said  that  truckers  were  attempt- 
ing to  get  double  and  triple  bottoms,  as  the 
monsters  are  called,  legalized  before  Con- 
gress realized  how  dangerous  they  were.  Re- 
search intc  the  safety  factors  of  the  larger 
truclcs  hasn't  been  completed.  But  what  is 
known  Is  frightening. 

Kachlein  Said  that  trucking  industry 
statistics  show  that  heavy  trucks,  thoee 
weighing  over  26.000  pounds,  accoimt  for 
only  1.54  per  cent  of  vehicle  registrations 
and  5.33  per  cent  of  the  total  mileage  driven 
annually  in  the  nation.  Tet,  the  heavier 
trucks  are  Involved  in  11.6  per  cent  of  the 
fatal  accidents.  Kachlein  said  : 

"When  a  truck  collides  with  a  f>assenger 
car,  it  Is  the  operator  and  passengers  in  the 
smaller  vehicle  who  are  most  likelv  to  be 
killed." 

In  oolllsions  between  automobiles  and 
small  trucks,  such  as  pickups,  t^he  fatality 
rate  is  low.  Between  passenger  cars  and  semis, 
the  rate  is  7.1  fatal  Injuries  per  100  persons 
involved,  Kachlein  said: 

"When  the  collision  is  between  a  p>assenger 
car  and  a  tractor -two- trailer  combination, 
the  rate  increases  drastically  to  13.3.  This  is 
a  173  per  cent  increase  in  severity  in  a  colli- 
sion between  a  passenger  car  and  a  double 
bottom  over  a  collision  between  a  passenger 
car  and  a  conventional  tractor-trailer." 

A  report  from  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier 
Safety  supports  Kachleln's  testimony.  The 
Bureau  said  that  in  1967.  more  than  half  of 
the  accidents  reported  to  It  Involved  pas- 
senger cart.  These  collisions  accounted  for 
66  per  cent  of  the  fatalities  and  64.5  per  cent 
of  the  injuries  resulting  from  truck  acci- 
dents. 

While  trucks  figured  in  each  of  these  acci- 
dents, only  two  per  oent  of  the  deaths  were 
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truck  drivers.  The  other  98  per  cent  were 
drivers  or  paaeengers  In  automobiles. 

The  import  of  Kachleln's  testimony  is  that 
accidents  between  heavy  trucks  and  pas- 
senger cars  are  one-sided  affEilrs,  with  the 
occui>ants  of  the  passenger  cars  coming  out 
on  the  fatal  end.  Furthermore,  the  chances 
of  tangling  with  double  and  triple  bottoms 
and  surviving  uninjured  are  even  worse. 

Congress  should  not  approve  the  l^sla- 
tion  before  It  that  would  allow  the  behemoths 
on  federal  highways. .  And  the  bills  asking 
the  privilege  of  the  Alabama  Legislature 
should  die  In  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees where  they  currently  reside.  The 
tUghways  of  this  state  and  the  nation  are 
not  safe  now.  Etouble  bottoms  would  Increase 
hlgbway  perils. 

(Prtm  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)   Post-Herald, 

July  19,  19691 

The  Truck  Bill  Again 

Congress,  which  last  year  shelved  a  bill  to 
permit  longer,  wider  and  heavier  trucks  on 
the  Interstate  highway  system,  is  engaged 
now  in  studying  a  somewhat  modified  ver- 
sion. 

The  new  bill  would  lift  the  present  73.280- 
pound  weight  limit,  extend  the  width  limit 
from  eight  to  eight-and-a-half  feet  and 
Impose  a  length  limit  of  70  feet.  This  last 
provision  was  absent  from  last  year's  bill. 

The  trucking  industry  argues  an  axle- 
spaoing  formula  set  out  in  the  new  bill  would 
permit  more  even  weight  distribution,  thus 
easing  the  strain  on  bridges  and  highways 
despite  heavier  loads  and   greater  length. 

These  factors,  the  truckers  contend,  also 
would  promote  safety  by  permitting  im- 
proved braking  ability  for  big  rigs  and  better 
road  visibility  for  their  drivers. 

The  industry's  primary  interest  in  the  bill, 
of  course,  is  the  greater  'economic  return" 
larger  vehicles  would  provide  for  truckers 
and  lower  per  unit  hauling  costs  for  cus- 
tomers— a   legitimate   interest,   certainly. 

But  that  Interest  must  be  weighed  against 
the  public's  interest  in  the  use  of  the  inter- 
state system — a  $60  billion,  taxpayer- 
financed  project — and  the  other  highway  ar- 
teries onto  which  it  empties. 

Executive  Vice  President  George  Kachlein 
of  the  American  Automobile  Association, 
whloh  opposes  the  bill,  charges  the  extra 
truck  weights  permitted  (up  to  108,500 
fxjuads  for  a  nine-axle  truck)  would  cost 
$1.8  billion  for  road  repairs  in  10  years. 

And  even  if  the  bigger  rigs  could  operate 
safely  on  the  interstate,  millions  of  feeder 
roads  on  which  some  of  them  would  have  to 
travel  are  far  below  the  interstate's  design 
and  safety  standards.  Congress  has  been 
warned  by  the  National  Association  of 
County  Engineers,  the  National  Association 
of  Coxinties  and  other  opponents. 

Further,  the  Improved  safety  factors  of 
the  bigger  rigs  are  projected  rather  than 
proved.  And  the  sight  of  a  passing  truck 
15  feet  longer  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
pounds  heavier  than  the  55-foot  vehicles 
now  permitted  throughout  most  of  the  east 
seems  unlikely  to  steady  the  nerves  of  the 
average  motorist. 

On  balance,  the  truckers'  interest  are  out- 
weighed by  the  public  interest  In  safe  and 
economic  use  of  the  highways.  The  new  bill 
should  Join  the  old  one  on  the  congressional 
shelf. 


A  CLARIFICATION 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF  California 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  24,  1969 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
June  24  I  addressed  the  House  about  an 
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unfortunate  incident  which  had  occurred 
earlier  that  day  at  Dulles  International 
Airix>rt.  My  remarks  appear  on  page 
17016. 

Subsequently,  the  airline  involved 
Overseas  National  Airways,  furnished  ine 
with  a  detailed  explanation  of  circum- 
stances which  had  led  to  the  problems 
at  Dulles,  and  the  accompanying  incon- 
venience to  passengers. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  insert  the 
letter  I  received  from  G.  P.  Steedman 
Hinckley,  president  of  Overseas  National, 
in  the  interest  of  fairness  and  in  order 
to  ccwiplete  the  account  of  the  incident: 

I         Overseas  National  Airways, 
July  15.  1969. 
Hon.  Lionel  Van  Deerlin. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Van  Deerlin:  As  a  result  of  the 
complaint  of  one  of  your  constituents  which 
caused  you  to  insert  some  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record  concerning  the  unfor- 
tunate situation  at  Dulles  Airport  whereby 
some  of  our  passengers  were  delayed  on  their 
flight  to  Europe,  we  asked  our  Washington 
Representative.  Mr  Ralph  Slater,  to  person- 
ally explain  the  circumstances  to  you  and  the 
purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  follow-up  Mr. 
Slater's  verbal  briefing  with  a  written  ac- 
count of  the  circumstances. 

The  two  tripe  Involved  were  our  flight 
1381  1322  bound  from  Los  Angeles  to  Lon- 
don with  a  scheduled  fuel  and  service  stop  in 
Bangor,  Maine,  and  our  flight  1203  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Frankfurt  with  a  traffic  stop 
in  San  Diego  and  a  scheduled  fuel  and  serv- 
ice stop  at  Bangor.  Presumably  your  constit- 
uent was  on  flight  1203. 

As  the  two  aircraft  proceeded  eastbound. 
we  were  advised  that  all  major  airports  north 
of  Baltimore  were  below  weather  mlnlmums 
and,  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  divert 
the  two  flights  into  Dulles  Each  flight  -.vas 
to  have  picked  up  a  navigator  in  Bangor  'or 
the  over-water  flight  to  Europe.  Since  the 
Bangor  stop  was  to  be  by-passed,  we  immedi- 
ately made  plans  to  fly  two  other  navigators 
from  New  York  to  Dulles  to  meet  the  Incom- 
ing aircraft. 

We  scheduled  these  two  navigators,  plus 
two  ground  services  personnel,  on  a  Braniff 
International  flight  which  was  to  have  ar- 
rived at  Dulles  before  the  arrival  of  our  air- 
planes. As  an  added  precaution,  in  case  :he 
Braniff  flight  was  delayed  or  canceled  we 
made  ready  a  limousine  to  drive  our  perfon- 
nel  to  Dulies. 

Braniff  assured  us  that  Its  flight  would 
dep>art  on  time  and  we  learned  that  the  air- 
craft to  be  used  for  the  flight  was  on  the 
ground  at  Kennedy  International  Airport 
ready  for  departure.  Later,  however.  Braniff 
began  to  inform  our  flight  operations  per- 
sonnel, at  30  to  40  minute  intervals,  that  Us 
flight  would  be  late  in  leaving,  but  con- 
tinued to  assure  us  that  It  would  depart. 
These  delays  continued  until  It  was  too  late 
to  fly  our  people  to  Dulles  In  time.  Eastern 
Airlines  had  shut  down  its  Air-Shutt!e  be- 
cause of  the  bad  weather,  and  no  other  air 
transpoil,ation  was  available.  By  this  time 
it  was  too  late  to  use  our  limousine  The 
Braniff  flight  finally  took  off.  seven  hours 
late.  Because  of  this  delay  and  other  factors 
it  became  necessary  to  hold  flight  1203  on  the 
ground  at  Dulles  until  the  weather  improved 
at  Bangor  so  the  aircraft  could  be  routed 
through  that  station  for  crew  change 

To  complicate  things  further,  telephone 
communication  between  New^  York  and 
DviUea  Airport  had  broken  down  during  the 
night,  so  that  our  transportation  ser\ices 
people  in  New  York  were  unable  to  get 
through  to  the  airport  to  arrange  for  food  or 
hotel  Bccommodations  for  the  stranded  pas- 
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sengers,  although  they  tried  for  hours  to  do 
so.  Even  though  our  representatives  at  Dulles 
alerted  the  Dulles  Airport  officials  that  we 
were  diverting  two  aircraft  there  with  430 
people  aboard — other  airlines  were  diverting 
aircraft  there  also — the  terminal,  including 
ns  restaurant  and  bar  adhered  to  its  cus- 
tomary- 11  p.m.,  closing  time.  A  small  coffee 
bar  remained  open,  but  we  were  told  it  was 
too  smaU  to  handle  our  430  passengers. 

When  our  ground  services  people  arrived 
from  New  York,  they  arranged  for  complete 
breakfasts  for  all  the  passengers  and  the 
flights  continued  0\ii  London  flight  had  in- 
curred a  two  hour  and  forty-five  minute  de- 
lay at  Dulles  and  the  Frankfurt  fiight  had 
been  delayed  there  eight  hours  and  thirty- 
five  minutes. 

As  you  can  see,  this  was  a  complicated  set 
of  circumstances,  which  defied  our  best  ef- 
forts and  plans.  Weather,  the  delayed  Braniff 
flight  and   the   unfortunate   closing   of   gov- 
ernment   operated    Dulles    Airport    terminal 
facilities  made  for  a  very  unhappy  situation. 
I  assure  you,  Mr    Van  Deerlin.  that  we  are 
completely  aware  of  our  public  responsibility 
and  constantly  strive  to  improve  the  ser\'ice 
to  our  passengers.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee you  surely  know  and  recognize  our  role 
in   the   air   transportation  system   as   estab- 
lished  by   the  Congress  in   1962.  By  law  the 
supplemental  carriers  are  to  provide  charter 
services     to     supplement     the     individually 
ticketed  services  of  the  scheduled  route  ear- 
ners. Through  the  exercise  of  this  authority 
we    have    become   the    charter   specialists   of 
our  national  air  carrier  system  and  have  his- 
torically   provided    a    competitive    spur    to 
create  and  develop  new  markets  and  to  main- 
tain economic  rates.  In  your  remarks  twfore 
the  House  you  spoke  of  many  of  our  cliarter 
passengers   being   elderly   citizens   who   have 
scnmp>ed  and  saved  for  years  to  take  these 
trips.  Our  experience  corroborates  your  state- 
ment and  we  have  found  that  most  of  these 
people  are  fiying  for  the  first  time,  at  prices 
they  can  afford,  and  all  this  is  possible  be- 
cause a  far  sighted  Congress  In  it's  wisdom 
created  the  supplemental  carriers  to  develop 
low  cost  charter  transportation  .is  an  integral 
part   of  our   national   system.   Yes,   Mr    Van 
Deerlin.  we  put  250  passengers  on  our  stretch 
DC-8's  and  in  so  doing  your  constituent  who 
very    rightfully   complained   of    the   lack   of 
service    at    Dulles    Airport    paid    less    than 
$280.00  for  a  round  trip  charter  flight  from 
the  West  Coast  to  Europe  instead  of  $794.00 
for  an  economy  class  ticket  on  a  scheduled 
carrier    whose    economy    seat   spacing    is   no 
more  comfortable  than  ours. 

Indeed  we  regret  the  inconvenience  caused 
the  passengers  at  Dulles.  However.  I  have 
reviewed  all  the  factors  associated  with  this 
Incident  and  am  confident  that  we  did  every- 
thing we  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  do 
to  minimize  the  discomfort. 

The  tone  and  content  of  your  very  damag- 
ing remarks  in  the  Record  convey  the  im- 
pression that  this  incident  was  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  the  slip-shod  operations  of  charter 
carriers  in  general  and  ONA  In  particular. 
Based  on  the  Information  you  received  from 
your  constituent  you  undoubtedly  believed 
the  remarks  to  be  Justified.  However  now 
that  you  have  both  sides  of  the  situation 
which  Indicates  the  existence  of  circum- 
stances beyond  our  control  and  clearly  shows 
that  our  actions  were  those  of  a  responsible 
professional  airline  operating  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  safety  and  public  concern.  I  hope 
you  will  now  publish  our  side  of  the  story 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  enclose  one  of 
our  recent  brochures  that  will  give  you  some 
further  information  on  Overseas  National. 
Sincerely. 

G.  F.  Steedman  Hinckley. 

President. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ASSESSMENTS  OR 
WORLD    TAXES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  24.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  cadre  of 
international  money  manipulators,  head- 
ed by  former  Canadian  Prime  Minister, 
Lester  B.  Pearson,  has  unveiled  their  in- 
teresting plan  to  assess  all  industrialized 
nations  at  least  1  p>ercent  of  the  gross 
national  product  to  assist  the  World 
Bank  in  leveling  the  wealth  of  the  world 
by  subsidizing  unfair  economic  advan- 
tage against  pi-oductive  nations. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  figures  of 
the  OED  for  last  year  indicate  that  S12.9 
billion  was  contributed  to  the  wealthy 
few  in  countries  poorer  in  compai'ison  by 
16  major  non-Communist  nations. 

The  full  study,  which  is  to  be  released 
at  the  World  Bank  meeting  on  October 
1,  should  prove  most  enlightening;  es- 
pecially their  program  to  use  the  SDR's, 
■paper  gold,"  as  a  .source  of  new  funds 
for  the  international  bankers.  The  sug- 
gestion of  multinational  corporations 
to  be  chartered  by  the  UNO  looms  as  the 
latest  portent  in  massing  power  into  the 
hands  of  an  international  few.  And  all 
of  this,  of  course,  under  the  guise  of  re- 
lieving poverty  of  nations. 

I  include  herewith  a  news  report  from 
a  local  paper  setting  forth  the  gist  of 
this  intriguing  world  cartel  blueprint: 
IProm  the  Washington  Post.  Sept  23,  1969] 
International  Commission  To  Launch  New 
Move  To  Aid  De^-elopinc  Nations 

(By  A.  D.  Home) 

A  major  effort  to  renew  the  industrialized 
nations'  lagging  commitment  to  aid  the 
developing  world  will  be  launched  here  next 
week  by  a  prestigious  International  com- 
mission headed  by  former  Canadian  Prime 
Minister  Lester  B.  Pearson. 

The  end-product  of  a  year  long  study,  the 
commission  repwrt  has  attracted  Intense  in- 
terest in  advance  of  its  publication  Oct.  1 
during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  World 
Bank. 

The  report,  early  drafts  of  which  have  been 
circulating  among  government  officials  who 
deal  with  International  economic  pwllcy.  Is 
expected  to  set  forth  a  new  rationale  for 
the  developed  nations'  efforts  to  channel 
government  funds  and  private  investment  to 
the  jxxirer  nations,  and  to  make  80  specific 
recommendations  on  ways  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  such  aid. 

Sources  familiar  with  the  report's  con- 
tents say  the  Commission  has  accepted  as  a 
starting  point  the  1968  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
(UNCTAD)  target  for  Industrialized  nations 
to  send  the  poorer  nations  aid  and  private 
capital  equal  to  at  least  1  per  cent  of  their 
own  gross  national  product. 

Last  year,  according  to  Organization  for 
Economic  Development  figures,  the  16  major 
non-Communist  aid-giving  countries  sent 
$12.9  billion  to  the  p)oor  nations,  or  0.77  per 
cent  of  their  own  combined  GNPs.  This  per- 
centage has  generally  declined  since  1961, 
although  the  1  per  cent  target  has  been 
widely  accepted. 

The  Pearson  Commission.  informed 
sources  said.  h£is  attempted  to  make  this  1 
percent  measure  more  meaningful  by  sug- 
gesting specific  goals  within  it. 
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One  hint  was  provided  last  week  by  the 
Commission's  West  German  member.  Wil- 
frted  Outh.  who  told  a  Nobel  foundation 
conference  in  Sweden  that  the  report  will 
urge  specific  allocations  for  research  and  edu- 
cation to  the  poor  countries  based  on  each 
developed  nation's  budget  in  this  flelc 

The  report  Is  also  said  to  endorse  the  "Hor- 
owitz Plan.  "  advanced  by  Bank  of  Israel  gov- 
ernor David  Horowitz,  which  would  cope  with 
the  rising  cost  of  develc^ment  loans  through 
international  subsidies  to  offset  high  interest 
rates  to  the  poorer  nations 

Some  experts  see  a  significant  new  source 
of  funds  for  international  development  in 
Special  Drawing  Rights  (SDRs).  the  "paper 
gold  "  which  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  will  begin  activating  next  week.  ITie 
10  major  nations  which  worked  out  the  SDB 
system  as  a  safety  valve  against  gold  price 
rises  resisted  attempts  to  link  the  new  cur- 
rency— 89  5  billion  IS  to  be  created  in  three 
years — with  development  efforts.  "ITie  Pearson 
report,  it  is  understood,  will  endorse  the  prin- 
ciple of  linking  SDRs  and  development  aid. 
while  leaving  open  whether  this  should  be 
done  through  the  World  Bank's  International 
Development  .^ssoclaUon  or  ot!ie:w:'e 

The  Commission  also  will  make  recom- 
mendations in  the  trade  and  Investment 
areas.  One  idea  mentioned  in  the  report,  al- 
though not  a  recommendation,  is  United 
Nations  chartering  of  multinational  corpora- 
tions presumably  less  vulnerable  to  expropri- 
ation than  direct  investors. 

The  report  will  come  at  a  crltloal  time  for 
the  United  States,  now  re-examining  its  aid 
and  trade  policies  under  domestic  and  inter- 
national pressure. 

The  Pearson  report  was  commissioned  by 
World  Bank  President  Robert  S  McNamara 
in  August.  1968  The  Commission  membert- — 
Chairman  Pearson.  Sir  Edward  Boyle  of 
Britain.  Rot>erto  Campos  of  Brazil,  former 
U.S.  Treasury  Secretary  C  Dougla.s  Dillon. 
W.  Arthur  Lewis  of  the  West  Indies.  Robert 
Marjolin  of  Prance.  Saburo  Okita  of  Japan 
and  Guth — served  as  individuals,  not  as  rep- 
resentatives of  their  governments. 


LETTER   FROM    CONSTITUENT 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  24,  1969 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr,  Speaker,  like  most 
of  my  colleagues.  I  receive  hundreds  of 
letters  each  week.  From  time  to  time, 
one  of  these  letters  impresses  me  so 
much  that  I  share  it  with  otlier  Mem- 
bers by  placing  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  received  such  a  letter  this  week 
from  a  constituent  of  mine  who  is  vitally 
concerned  about  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Mrs.  Ernest  C.  Pharr  of  Selma.  Ala.,  has 
a  son  in  Vietnam.  I  believe  that  she  ex- 
presses the  feelings  that  many  thou- 
sands of  Americans  have  about  this  war. 
I  include  her  letter  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Selma,  Ala.. 
September  18,  1969. 
Hon.  Bill  Nichols, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congrissman:  My  husband  and  I 
were  seriotisly  debating  to  whom  we  should 
write  to  be  most  effective  in  our  plea  to  Im- 
press upon  our  Congress  and  President  our 
feelings  about  the  Vietnam  war.  We  decided 
that  you  have  shown  a  deep  interest  in  this 
matter  and  would  be  in  a  favorable  position 
to  vocally  relay  our  opinions  to  our  higher 
echelons  of  Government. 
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If  we,  u  a  n&tlon,  are  indeed  threatened  by 
a  commvinlst  takeover  and  overt  action  by 
any  foreign  power  as  a  result  of  a  communist 
takeover  in  South  Vietnam,  then  by  all  that 
U  reasonable  let  ua  provide  all  the  fighting 
strength,  arms,  money  and  effort  necessary 
to  conquer  the  enemy  and  not  Just  have  an 
Ineffective,  perpetual  pmllce  action  in  a  far 
off  geographical  section  sacnSclng  our  finest 
young  men  to  a  horrible  death  and  the  grave 
before  they  have  even  been  given  a  chance 
to  exercise  their  Inalienable  rights  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  which  they  had  been 
taught  was  theirs  by  virtue  of  their  birth  In 
thU  stlU  freest  of  all  societies.  If  we  are  not 
so  threatened,  then  let  us  withdraw  all  our 
troops,  except  for  volunteers,  and  If  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  concerned  about  their 
country  and  their  freedom,  they  will  stop 
deserting  and  courageously  fight  for  what 
they  believe  Instead  of  continually  taking 
advantage  of  our  benevolent  politicians  and 
the  American  people's  acquiescence  in  obey- 
ing our  leaders'  commands  by  sending  our 
boys  to  offer  their  llvec  and  gU-lng  our  tax 
dollars  to  give  our  far  off  foreign  neighbors 
a  more  prosperous  life.  We  would  not  mind 
so  much  supplying  their  weapons  and  money 
If  they  would  Just  display  a  more  concerted 
effort  to  liberate  themselves  from  an  imde- 
slrablepolltlcal  rule,  but  to  give  the  lives  of 
our  sons,  husbands  and  fathers  In  place  of 
their  own  Is  more  than  a  true  friend  would 
ask  of  us. 

I,  as  one  of  legions  of  mothers,  cannot 
sleep  at  night  for  listening  to  every  news 
cast  until  I  fall  asleep  from  exhaustion, 
straining  for  the  gllnuaer  of  hope  that  our 
22  year  old  son,  who  Is  stationed  on  a  small 
army  post  Just  outside  of  Saigon,  has  maybe 
not  undergone  the  latest  mortar  attack:  and 
in  the  morning,  following  on  the  map  the 
attacks  reported  having  taken  place  through 
the  night. 

Yesterday,  another  of  our  handsome, 
healthy  young  nephews  boarded  a  plane  in 
Montgomery  enroute  to  his  next  Marine  Base 
In  Saigon.  He  had  decided  not  to  marry  his 
fiancee  while  he  was  home  on  leave  from 
boot  training  because  he  didn't  want  to  take 
the  chance  of  leaving  a  widow.  As  long  as 
they  could  see  a  speck  of  the  departing  air- 
plane his  sisters  were  in  tears  shouting, 
"Please,  pleeise  come  back  to  us  Eddie",  their 
only  brother.  The  plane  he  boarded  had  Just 
unloaded  one  more  $80.00  GI  coffin  draped 
with  our  Country's  Stars  and  Stripes — I  can 
Imagine  the  anxiety  that  must  have  crossed 
through  his  mind. 

The  whole  situation  of  helping  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  seems  to  have  gotten 
hopelessly  muddled  as  to  Its  objective  and 
we  all  wonder  where  and  If  it  will  ever  be 
brought  to  any  semblance  of  a  conclusion. 
We  feel  as  If  our  14  year  old  son  has  a  better 
than  ever  chance  of  being  sent  there  for  the 
police  action  in  a  few  years  the  way  things 
are  shaped  at  the  present.  We  feel  that  our 
leaders  must  take  positive  action  now.  not  to 
withdraw  Just  a  few  men  by  replacing  them 
with  new  recruits,  but  to  send  all  our  citi- 
zens home  by  Christmas  time,  or  else  take 
positive  steps  now  to  bring  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  their  knes  from  where  they  Just 
might  be  willing  to  negotiate  for  a  peace 
settlement. 

My  htisband  was  a  part  of  the  last  Invasion 
Into  Germany  during  WWII,  my  brother 
served  two  years  In  the  barren,  Iced  Aleu- 
tians and  most  of  my  friends  volimteered  to 
fight  and  some  didn't  return:  my  younger 
brother  served  In  Japan  during  the  Korean 
war  and  now  oiu'  son  and  many  acquaint- 
ances are  In  Vietnam.  We  all  felt  Justified  In 
protecting  ourselves  against  the  German  and 
Ja|>anese  invasions  and  would  again  if  we 
were  so  threatened  again.  However,  I  have 
never  heard  one  single  person  qualify  him- 
self as  truly  understanding  or  believing  there 
is  any  sense  In  sacrificing  our  men  In  South 
Vietnam;  and  if  our  rulers  know  that  there 
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18.  let  them  put  out  a  real  effort  to  make  us 
believe  there  is  the  need  now  to  defend 
ourselves  and  then  we  all,  men,  women  and 
ohildren,  would  be  willing  to  put  our  hearts 
and  minds  Into  a  Just  cause.  Instead  of  en- 
during this  slow  torture  of  defeatism. 

According  to  what  I  have  been  able  to 
comprehend  of  the  North  Vietnamese's 
thinking  according  to  statements  they  have 
upheld  through  the  many  years  of  conflict, 
they  win  never  make  concessions  of  any  kind 
unless  they  are  somehow  brought  to  a  des- 
perate impasse.  No  action  presently  being 
taken  will  encourage  them  to  offer  beneficial 
overtures  towards  South  Vietnam  or  the 
umted  States  of  America.  They  are  deter- 
mined to  realize  their  goal  of  uniting  South 
Vietnam  with  them  until  their  last  nnan  shall 
stand  and  we  had  better  believe  it.  They  un- 
derstand no  defeat  or  compromise  except  by 
force. 

I  hope  you  can  present  these  feelings  to 
our  higher  echelon  officials  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  take  definite  action  and  not 
Just  meaningless  measures  with  which  they 
hope  to  pacify  the  people  of  ovir  country 
while  stalling  for  more  time.  I  often  hear 
people  saying,  "We  should  all  write  letters 
and  make  our  feelings  known";  well,  I  have 
written  mine  and  thank  you  kindly  for  tak- 
ing up  your  time  and  for  any  efforts  you  put 
forth  to  solve  this  terrible  dilemma  from 
which  our  country  Is  having  such  a  difficult 
time  extricating  Itself. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs  Ehnest  C.  (Ann)  Pharr. 


DO  WE  NEED  50  STATES? 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    irew    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  24,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently discussed  with  Gov.  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller, of  New  York,  at  a  public  meeting 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Government  Op- 
erations Committee,  the  need  for  re- 
organizing our  State  governments.  One 
suggestion  I  made  was  that  the  50  States 
be  abolished  and  regional  governments 
substituted  for  them. 

This  suggestion,  while  it  has  enormous 
political  implications  and  problems, 
raises,  I  believe,  the  important  question 
of  why  and  how  we  are  wedded  to  a  sys- 
tem of  State  government  and  State 
boimdaries  which  no  longer  corresponds 
to  the  problems  our  country  faces. 

Prof.  Raymond  J.  Phillips,  Jr.,  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York,  discusses 
some  of  these  problems  and  prospective 
solutions  in  his  previously  unpublished 
article  which  follows: 

Do  We  Need  50  States? 
(By  Raymond  J.  Phillips.  Jr.) 

"Not  content  with  surveying  our  Institu- 
tions bathed  in  the  mellow  radiance  of  a 
glorious  past,  we  would  examine  them  in  the 
cold  glare  of  the  present."  > 

Over  the  years,  and  particularly  in  recent 
decades,  numerous  proposals  have  been  sub- 
mitted with  the  Intended  purpose  of 
strengthening  and  revitalizing  the  govern- 
ments of  the  several  states.'  These  proposals. 
In  the  main,  have  started  with  the  premise 
that  the  states  should  be  preserved  In  much 
their  present  form  and  that  somehow  their 
governmental  structures   can   be  revitalized 
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in  a  manner  that  wlU  make  them  both  re- 
sponsible  and  responsive.  Upon  careful  ex- 
amination, however,  it  appears  that  much  of 
the  frustration  emanating  from  the  failure 
to  Implement  these  proposals,  or  even  a 
meaningful  part  of  them,  is  that  they  have 
been  predicated  upon  the  assumption  that 
there  are  no  alternatives  available  outside 
of  the  present  structure  of  fifty  separac* 
entitles. 

Fully  aware  of  the  arguments  that  it  is 
politically  not  feasible  to  consider  a  scheme 
of  government  that  does  not  Include  the 
current  structure  of  fifty  states,  this  writer, 
nevertheless,  would  like  to  suggest  a  plan 
that  departs  radically  from  most  suggestions 
for  strengthening  our  federal  system.'  This 
is  done  not  with  any  illusion  of  the  plans 
Immediate  adoption  or  general  acceptance 
even  In  theory,  but  with  the  purpose  in  mind 
of  removing  the  blinders  that  have  restricted 
much  of  our  thinking  In  this  area  and  of  en- 
couraging new  Ideas  for  improving  the  struc- 
ture cf  American  federalism.  With  Increas- 
Ingly  meaningless  state  lines,  the  result  ot 
a  mobile  people,  it  would  appear  appropriate. 
If  not  entirely  necessary,  to  begin  a  national 
debate  In  this  area  and  to  create  an  environ- 
ment that  will  free  even  public  officials  who 
have  for  too  long  been  restricted  in  their 
public  pronouncements  In  this  area.  The 
laboratories  of  the  physical  sciences  are  not 
so  confined,  nor  should  they  be  for  the  social 
sciences. 

Very  briefly,  then,  what  is  suggested  here 
is  that  the  federal  system  could  operate  more 
efficiently  and  meet  the  demands  of  society 
more  effectively  with  fewer  than  fifty  states. 
In  addition  to  the  fifty  sutes,  we  have  ap^ 
proximately  90,000  units  of  local  govern- 
ment—counties, townships,  special  districts, 
municipalities — whose  boundaries  and  juris- 
dictions no  longer  realistically  reflect  the 
shifts  in  population  of  a  people  on  the  move 
to  wherever  opportunities  present  them- 
selves. As  Professor  Grodzlns  observed  m  re- 
ferring to  our  multiplicity  of  governmental 
units.  ".  .  .  government  in  the  United  States 
is  chaotic."  * 

As  was  noted  earlier  in  this  article,  nu- 
merous suggestions  have  been  made  In  the 
past  for  establishing  regional  governments, 
and  in  1933.  Luther  Oullck  opined,  "The 
American  state  is  finished.  I  do  not  predict 
that  Che  states  will  go.  but  affirm  that  thev 
have  gone." »  Although  the  states  have  not 
yet  vanished,  they  have  failed  In  many  In- 
stances to  meet  their  commitments,  and 
plans  for  upgrading  the  states  have  remained 
primarily  plans. 

Everyone  Is  familiar  with  the  historical 
basis  of  our  federal  system,  but  In  view  of 
the  wide  geographical  area  that  comprises 
the  United  States  and  of  Its  large  popula- 
tion. It  would  not  seem  practicable  to  replace 
it  with  a  purely  unitary  system  such  as  Eng- 
land has.  There  is  available,  if  we  are  willing 
to  search  for  a  meaningful  alternative,  a 
plan  that  would  fall  somewhere  between  our 
present  fifty  states  and  a  unitary  system  Our 
present  situation  in  which  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  fifty  states  Is  open  to  very  seri- 
ous question  should  not  alarm  any  citizen. 
for  this  represents  the  nattuul  couree  of  anr 
mature  federal  system.  T^Us  was  observed 
many  years  ago  by  a  particularly  clairvoyant 
scholar: 

"The  two  natural  elements  in  our  system 
are  now  the  Community  and  the  Nation.  The 
former  Is  the  point  of  real  local  self-govern- 
ment: the  latter  that  of  general  self-govern- 
ment: and  In  the  adjustments  of  the  future 
these  are  the  forces  which  will  carry  with 
them  the  determining  power  The  common- 
wealth government  is  now  but  a  sort  of  mid- 
dle instance.  Too  large  for  local  government, 
too  small  for  general.  It  is  beginning  to  be 
regarded  as  a  meddlesome  Intruder  In  both 
spheres — the  tool  of  the  strongest  Interest. 
the  oppressor  ot  the  Individual.  This  has  been 
its  history  In  other  lands  and  other  times; 
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and  the  mere  fact  that  it  professes  to  be 
popular  here,  while  it  has  been  princely  or 
aristocratic  elsewhere,  will  not  save  it  from 
the  same  fate.  ' " 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  government  today  are 
either  relatively  small  ones  that  can  be  at- 
tended to  by  local  units  or  they  are  major 
ones  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  state  to 
deal  with  effectively.  The  states  lack  the  re- 
sources, or  the  geographical  size  commensu- 
rate with  the  problem,  or  in  some  Instances 
the  will  to  attack  these  problems.  The  mobil- 
ity of  a  people  in  an  industrial  society  is  not 
determined  by  artificial  or  even  natural 
boundaries.  Employment  situations  are  not 
mandated  by  state  lines.  Water  and  air  pol- 
lution does  not  respect  political  boundaries. 
The  quality  of  education  should  not  be  de- 
termined by  geographical  considerations  or 
political  boundaries.  Professor  Wlllbern  re- 
marked several  years  ago.  "Most  of  us  are  so 
deeply  Immersed  in  these  transformations 
(changing  patterns  of  life]  that  we  do  not 
understand  their  nature  very  well,  and  we 
see  even  less  clearly  the  governmental  adap- 
tatlons  that  will  be  associated  with  changes 
in  living  patterns."-  Thirty-five  vears  ago 
one  writer  noted  that  ".  .  .  the  multiplicity 
of  forty-eight  states  .  .  .  has  no  valid  social 
or  political  reason  for  being  preserved."  ■* 
More  recently  an  International  cltv  planner 
observed:  'This  confusion  [concerning  the 
development  of  policies  to  approach  the 
problems  of  the  urban  areas]  does  not  allow 
us  to  see  the  overall  picture  of  the  problem 
It  binds  us  too  much  to  presentday  notions 
about  remedies.  It  concentrates  our  atten- 
tion too  much  on  the  Idea  of  an  individual 
project,  a  single  city,  or  a  single  urban  area 
whereas  we  should  be  thinking  about  re- 
gions and  the  nation  as  a  whole-"  The  de- 
velopment of  sprawling  population  centers 
will  dramatically  reverse  the  population  pat- 
terns of  the  past,  and  Doxladls  concludes. 

.  .  the  picture  has  become  reversed  Settle- 
ments were  once  isolated  spots  within  the 
countryside:  now  the  open  areas  are  Isolated 
within  an  urban  network,  although  those 
areas  are  much  larger  than  were  the  eariler 
urban  settlements  within  the  countryside  "  " 

We  possess,  and  have  for  manv  vears  the 
know-how  necessary  to  cope  T*-lth  the  situa- 
tion A  quarter  of  a  centurv  ago  it  was  ob- 
seri-ed.  "There  is  no  question  but  that  mod- 
em communications  and  organizational 
methods  make  it  physlcallv  possible  at  this 
time  to  rearrange  our  federal  system  into 
larger  tmlts  and  someday  this  may  come  to 
pass."" 

The  Indictment  against  the  states  repre- 
sents a  long  and  serious  list  of  charges  call- 
ine  for  dramatic  changes  In  the  federal  sys- 
tem. The  fact  remains  that  the  most  signifi- 
cant revitalizing  change  m  state  government 
m  recent  years  has  come  in  the  form  of  a 
mandate  from  the  United  States  Supreme 
court,'-  and  it  has  been  resisted  bv  the  states 
with  such  effort  that  we  have  come  closer 
to  petltiomng  Congress  to  call  a  national 
convention  than  at  any  other  time  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  concluded  that  the  fall- 
we  of  state  governments  to  meet  their  com- 
mitments was  aUrtbutable  to  geographic 
handicaps,  outmoded  struct\u-es.  Inadequate 
resources,  and  poliUcal  weaknesses  '■■'  The  '■e- 
Port  noted  that  a  single  state  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  solve  problems  that  transcend  its 
ooundaries,  nor  can  a  state  solve  internal 
problems  when  it  is  hampered  by  archaic 
constitutions,  figurehead  governors,  paro- 
cnial-mlnded  legislators,  and  Judges  elected 
on  partisan  ballots  for  Short  terms.  Even  In 
states  where  governors  have  a  real  commit- 
ment to  move  ahead,  political  expediency  too 
oiten  dictates  against  recommending  tax  pro- 
grams necessary  to  implement  needed  pro- 

Pootnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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grame.  One-party  politics  in  far  too  many 
states  has  contributed  to  entrenched  machine 
politics  where  the  major  concern  is  with 
electoral  suocesseB  rather  than  with  provid- 
ing the  services  that  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected of  government  In  the  second  half  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

An  adequate  tax  base  Is  the  single  most 
Important  element  necessary  for  any  gov- 
ernment that  desires  to  be  responsive  to  the 
demands  of  the  people  It  is  intended  to  serve, 
and  although  the  Heller  Plan  "  has  much  to 
recommend  its  adoption,  it  would  neverthe- 
less fall  far  short  of  enabling  the  states  to 
meet  many  of  their  obligations. 

Too  often  those  who  are  loudest  In  their 
defense  of  state  sovereignty  are  the  Indl- 
\idvials  who  contribute  most  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  system  they  desire  to  preserve. 
As  ElUott  stated  In  1935.  'Always  in  such  a 
crisis  of  constitutional  development  It  Is  the 
stand-pat  conservatives  who  ultimately  make 
the  destruction  of  the  system  inevitable — 
because  they  demand  impossible  things  of 
antiquated  machlnerj-.  It  is  not  those  who 
would  reform  but  those  who  would  ossify  a 
constitution  who  would  bring  about  its  de- 
struction." '■ 

This  \^Tlter  submits  that  in  view  of  the 
growing  urbanization  of  this  country  and  its 
resulting  blurring  of  state  lines,  in  view  of 
the  development  of  a  national  constituency 
with  lessening  ties  to  states  carved  out  a  cen- 
tury or  more  ago,  and  in  view  of  the  increas- 
ing awareness  that  the  problems  of  this 
century  are  either  local  or  national  In  scope. 
the  only  effective  way  to  modernize  state 
government  Is  to  abolish  it  In  its  existing 
form  and  to  substitute  in  Its  place  regional 
governments  between  the  national  and  local 
levels. 

The  plan  that  is  suggested  here  is  not  In- 
tended as  the  final  solution  of  the  problems 
engendered  by  a  federal  system.  Rather,  its 
purpose  is  to  serve  as  a  beginning,  as  a  work- 
ing paper  that  can  be  refined  by  Involving 
representatives  of  all  areas  of  the  country  and 
all  levels  of  government.  To  replace  the  exist- 
ing structure  will  necessitate  many  mechani- 
cal problems  which  need  not  concern  us  at 
this  stage.  What  Is  intended  here  is  a  broad 
and  general  outline  of  the  form  that  the  new 
structure  might  follow,  and  to  think  In  terms 
that  represent  a  radical  departiue,  and  not 
to  become  lost  In  the  technicalities  of  Imple- 
mentation In  the  early  stages. 

The  plan  proposeci  here  would  call  for 
substituting  a  number  of  regional  govern- 
mental units  for  the  present  fifty  states.  The 
boundaries  of  these  regions  would  recognize 
sectional  differences  and  also  reflect  more 
reahstlcally  than  the  present  state  bound- 
aries the  large  concentrations  of  pKspulatlon 
and  the  directions  in  which  they  appear  to 
be  spreading.  Standard  Metropolitan  Statis- 
tical Areas  (SMSA)  would  no  longer  be  di- 
vided by  artificial  lines.  The  entire  popula- 
tion of  an  area  that  is  economlcallv  and 
socially  Integrated  would  be  subject  to  the 
same  regional  government.  Nor  would  these 
new  regional  lines  necessarily  be  permanent, 
but  would  be  subject  to  periodic  redrawing 
as  required  by  population  changes. 

Each  region  would  serve  in  a  dual  ca- 
pacity. On  the  one  hand  they  would  be 
administrative  units  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, charged  inlth  the  implementation  of 
federal  programs  which  would  have  replaced 
many  of  the  existing  state  programs  On  the 
other  they  would  have  the  responsibility  for 
supervising  local  programs.  Changes  in  the 
latter  area  would  call  for  a  dramatic  altera- 
tion of  existing  units  of  local  government 
through  the  development  of  fewer  but  more 
viable  local  governments. 

With  the  demise  of  the  existing  states  we 
could  develop  a  national  court  system,  stand- 
ard suffrage  legislation,  a  national  public 
school  system  that  would  Include  higher 
education,  uniform  marriage  and  divorce 
laws,  standard  automobile  registration  and 
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licensing,  and  many  others.  Although  na- 
tional programs  and  standaids  would  be  e«- 
tabUshed  under  this  plan,  provision  is  made 
for  regional  ImplementaOon  to  avoid  a  com- 
pletely unsensltlve  central  bureaucracy  that 
might  well  be  ixnaware  of  local  peculiarities. 

Many  of  the  Inconveniences  that  now  con- 
front many  individuals  as  they  move  from 
state  to  state  would  be  removed  through  the 
adoption  of  this  plan,  as  would  the  compe- 
tition among  the  states  In  such  areas  as 
taxation. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  not  yet 
ready  for  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  this  na- 
ture, but  they  must  be  prepared  lor  the  im- 
plementation of  a  governmental  structure 
that  is  radically  different  from  the  present 
system.  Everyone  who  is  concerned  with  the 
viability  of  government  must  help  to  initiate 
a  national  debate  that  will  result  In  seeking 
alternatives  to  the  present  system  Proposals 
for  revitalizing  government  cannot  be  made 
in  the  narrow  confines  of  the  system  to 
which  we  have  become  accustomed.  Gov- 
ernmental machinery  adequate  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  one  era  is  not  necessarily  ade- 
quate for  all  periods  In  our  history.  Make- 
shift and  patchwork  government  eventually 
becomes  irresponsible  government  We  can- 
not live  by  tradition  Indeflnltelv,  although 
we  will,  unfortxmately,  someho"w  struggle 
along  with  the  present  structure  for  some- 
time. The  problems  encountered  in  stirring 
a  people  to  accept  change  has  never  been 
stated  better  than  In  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence: •  .  .  all  experience  hath  shown 
that  mankind  are  most  disposed  to  suffer, 
while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  them- 
selves by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they 
are  accustomed." 

There  is  a  pervasive  attitude  among  many 
Americans  that  the  activities  of  the  national 
government  must  be  curbed  and  that  the  af- 
fairs of  state  must  be  returned  to  the  state 
and  local  governments.  Consider,  for  example, 
the  following  hypothetical,  but  perhaps  not 
completely  unreal,  situation: 

A  postal  employee  and  his  wife,  whose  only 
source  of  income  is  the  national  govern- 
ment, attend  a  public  address  by  a  member 
of  Congress.  The  congressman's  grave  con- 
cern with  the  increase  in  power  in  the  gov- 
ernment In  Washington  evokes  almost  the 
same  reaction  as  if  he  had  referred  to  the 
government  in  Peking.  His  ringing  call  for 
a  return  of  government  to  the  people  at  the 
state  and  local  levels  elicits  applause  which 
reverberates  through  the  rafters  of  the  part- 
ly federally  financed  municipal  auditorium. 
Having  had  their  faith  in  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment renewed  and  their  fears  of  the  fed- 
eral government  reaffirmed,  thev  depart  for 
suburbia  On  the  way  home  thev  travel  over 
an  interstate  beltway,  90  per  cent  of  which 
has  been  financed  by  the  federal  government, 
and  they  remark  to  each  other  about  the 
convenience  of  the  new  highway.  (What  they 
are  saying,  in  effect,  is  that  the  interstate 
highway  is  far  superior  to  the  state  and  lo- 
cally financed  streets  through  the  ghetto.) 
As  they  enter  their  suburban  community, 
they  drive  over  streets  under  which  lie  sew- 
age lines  partially  financed  by  the  federal 
government.  When  they  arrive  at  their  house, 
the  mortgage  of  which  has  been  guaranteed 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  they  z-ara 
on  their  PCC  regulated  television.  Before 
falling  asleep  that  night  they  ponder  over 
how  much  better  things  would  really  be  If 
somehow  the  scope  of  activities  of  the  na- 
tional  government   could    be   restricted. 

It  is  this  particular  type  of  attitude  that 
must  be  transformed  as  a  necessary  prelude 
to  the  radical  restructuring  of  oiu  federal 
system  In  this  area,  the  schools  and  col- 
leges of  this  nation  have  an  opportunity  and 
a  responsibility  to  educate  a  generation  of 
students  who  will  think  in  terms  of  alterna- 
tives that  transcend  the  present  federal 
structure.  Too  much  attenUon  in  the  past 
has  been  devoted  to  discussing  the  problems 
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of  government  within  the  narrow  confines 
of  federalism.  The  kind  of  departure  called 
for  here  In  the  halls  of  academe  will  not  only 
make  them  livelier  centers  of  learning,  but 
will  also  produce  a  generation  of  students 
who  can  begin  to  alter  the  climate  surround- 
ing the  discussions  of  public  issues  We  must 
remove  from  our  thinking  the  idea  that  there 
is  something  sacred  about  our  federal  sys- 
tem of  government  When  we  have  achieved 
this,  then  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  develop 
the  specific  forms  and  structures  of  regional 
governments. 

We  do  not  need  to  establish  more  commis- 
sions to  examine  ways  of  strengthening  and 
revitalizing  state  government,  for  we  are 
aware  of  the  problems  that  confront  our 
governments,  we  have  the  resources  and  the 
expertise  necessary  to  cope  with  these  prob- 
lems in  a  meaningful  sense.  What  we  need 
now  is  the  courage  to  embark  upon  a  differ- 
ent course  and  to  attack  these  problems  How 
long  are  we  willing  to  permit  the  problems  of 
an  urban  and  Industrial  society  to  be  admin- 
istered by  governmental  machinery  developed 
In  a  rural  and  agrarian  societv  of  two  cen- 
turies ago? 
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PRESIDENT   NIXON   AND  THE 
SAIGON  GENERALS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  24,  1969 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  yester- 
day I  noted  the  increasing  evidence  that 
General  Thieu  is  the  major  obstruction 
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to  progress  at  the  Vietnam  peacetable.  I 
called  on  President  Nixon  to  serve  notice 
on  General  Thieu  to  abandon  his  con- 
tinuing opposition  to  any  peaceful  set- 
tlement or  accept  an  early,  total  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces.  New  York  Times 
columnist  James  Reston,  in  an  article 
published  today,  expresses  a  similar 
point  of  view.  His  article,  "President 
Nixon  and  the  Saigon  Generals,"  fol- 
lows: 

Preshjent  Nixon  and  the  Saigon  Generals 
(By  James  Reston) 

It  Is  clear  from  the  recent  statements  of 
President  Nixon  at  the  United  Nations  and 
Generals  Thieu  and  Ky  in  Saigon  that  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernments are  now  running  into  a  serious 
crisis  over  their  divergent  objectives  in  the 
war. 

The  main  difference  between  them  is  that 
Mt  Nixon  says  he  is  fighting  for  what  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  want,  and  this  can- 
not be  ascertained  without  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions which  Generals  Thieu  and  Ky  oppose 

ELECTIONS   AND   COALITION 

There  cannot  be  free  and  fair  elections  for 
all  the  divided  and  tormented  factions  in 
South  Vietnam  under  the  Thieu  Govern- 
ment, which  puts  its  leading  political  op- 
ponents in  Jail.  And  the  Communists  in  the 
National  Liberation  Front  and  In  Hanoi  will 
not  agree  to  elections  unless  they  are  super- 
vised by  a  new  cabinet  representing  all  the 
contending  groups  Including  the  N.L.F. 

In  his  speech  at  the  U.N  the  other  day. 
President  Nixon  said:  "We  in  the  United 
States  want  to  end  this  war  .  .  .  but  let 
there  be  no  question  on  this  one  funda- 
mental point:  We  will  not  accept  a  settle- 
ment that  would  arbitrarily  dictate  the  po- 
litical future  of  South  Vietnam. 

"What  the  United  States  wants  for  South 
Vietnam  is  not  the  Important  thing.  What 
North  Vietnam  wants  for  South  Vietnam  is 
not  the  Important  thing.  What  is  important 
is  what  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  want 
for  South  Vietnam.  To  secure  this  right  and 
to  secure  this  principle  Is  our  one  limited 
and  fundamental  objective." 

In  contrast.  General  Ky  told  Terence  Smith 
of  The  New  York  Times  the  other  day  in 
Saigon:  "The  Americans  are  deluding  them- 
seJves  if  they  think  they  can  replace  this  gov- 
ernment with  another  and  then  bring  about 
a  coalition.  If  the  new  government  tried  to 
make  a  coalition  with  the  r  jmmunlsts.  there 
would  be  a  coup  Inside  ten  days." 

General  Thieu  took  a  similar  line  both  on 
South  Vietnamese  television  recently  and 
again  in  a  private  talk  with  a  British  Par- 
liamentary delegation.  He  is  reported  to  have 
told  the  British  visitors  that  he  was  opposed 
to  any  direct  Communist  participation  and 
predicted  that  It  would  take  twenty  to  thirty 
years  for  the  Communists  to  make  their  poll- 
tics  acceptable  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government.  This  was  Interpreted  as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  Nixon  Administration  not  to  ex- 
pect any  further  concessions  In  the  Paris 
peace  talks. 

These  differences  are  obviously  fundamen- 
tal. How  can  anybody  know  what  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  want  without  elections 
run  by  a  coalition  of  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned? How  Is  the  President  to  achieve 
hlc  "one  limited  objective"  If  he  continues  to 
back  Generals  Thieu  and  Ky  In  their  op- 
poBltlon  to  a  new  coalition? 

THE    SIMPLE    dilemma 


pOBltl 

The 


le  dilemma  can  be  reduced  to  a  simple 
formula:  No  coalition,  no  elections;  no  elec- 
tions, no  genuine  test  of  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  no  peace. 

Meanwhile,  General  Ky  has  been  threat- 
ening to  use  military  force  to  oppose  politi- 
cal concessions  if  necessary.  He  recently  told 
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a  gathering  of  South  Vietnamese  Air  Force 
ofHcers : 

"The  future  of  our  country  Is  In  vour 
hands — yours  and  mine.  We  cannot  afford 
to  leave  our  destiny  in  the  hands  of  dirty 
poUtlcans.  I  tell  you  we  will  replace  them 
we  will  replace  them  in  leading  this  countrv 
to  victory.  ...  No  country,  Incudlng  the 
United  States,  can  determine  our  future  for 
us." 

A    BASIC    DIFFERENCE 

This  is  considerably  different  from  Mr 
NUon's  "no  military  victory"  policy.  Even 
when  allowances  are  made  for  the  generals' 
political  problems  in  Saigon,  it  is  fairly  clear 
that  they  are  taking  a  harder  line  as  Mr 
Nixon  takes  a  softer  line. 

They  are  saying  that  what  is  Important 
is  what  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
wants  while  President  Nixon  Is  saying  the 
important  thing  is  what  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  want. 

Nor  is  this  fundamental  difference  liltelv 
to  be  removed  by  evading  it  or  denying  that 
it  exists.  For  the  President  cannot  really  be 
faithful  to  his  one  peace  objective  and  re- 
sponsive or  obedient  to  the  Saigon  generals 
at  the  same  time. 
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ROTC  IN  DECLINE 


Hon.G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  24.  1969 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  following  article  on  the  ROTC  pro- 
gram at  Mississippi  State  University.  I 
believe  the  article  is  a  good  example  of 
what  can  happen  to  the  ROTC  program 
when  it  is  placed  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
I  hope  this  does  not  foretell  of  the  com- 
plete demise  of  the  ROTC  program  in 
America.  The  article  reads  as  follows; 
Army  ROTC  in  Drastic  Decline  at 
Mississippi  State 

9rARKvn.LE,  Miss.— OfliclaJs  at  Mississippi 
State  University,  the  .state's  first  university 
to  abandon  compulsory  Reserve  Officer  Train- 
ing Corps  training,  report  a  drastic  decline 
in  ROTC  pjarticipation  since  the  program 
went  on  a  voluntary  basi?. 

Col.  Charles  R.  Cadenhead,  professor  of 
military  science,  said  the  harder  hit  of  the 
schools'  two  military  programs  was  Army 
ROTC. 

"We  are  asking  ourselves  what  we  did  to 
last  year's  boys  to  come  up  with  so  few 
(this  year),"  Cadenhead  said. 

"We  have  a  very  disturbing  figure  in  our 
sophomore  class — only  73  boys  are  signed  this 
year,  whereas  last  year  we  had  almost  300. 

"Last  year  we  had  50  boys  In  the  band,  but 
this  year  we  don't  have  enough  to  have  a 
band." 

Cadenhead  reported  the  total  number  of 
freshman  and  sophomore  cadets  in  the  Armv 
program  this  year  is  196.  compmred  to  687 
last  year  when  participating  was  required. 

Col  Ralph  H.  Lane  .Ir  .  professor  of  aero- 
space science,  said  the  Air  Force  ROTC  is 
in  somewhat  better  shape  but  also  showed  a 
heavy  drop  In  signups. 

"We  had  780  freshmen  and  sophomores  last 
year,  compared  with  this  year's  447."  Lane 
said. 

"Of  course,  the  Air  Force  was  In  favor  of 
making  training  voluntary  as  we  are  inter- 
ested in  career-motivated  men  rather  than 
the  two-year  men  the  Army  wants." 

The  University  of  Mississippi  and  South- 
ern MissLssippi.  both  of  which  subsequently 
dropped  compulsory  ROTC,  reported  a  simi- 
lar decline  in  participation. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  24.  1969 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Honor- 
able Hamilton  S.  Burnett,  who  retired 
the  first  of  this  month  as  chief  justice  of 
the  Tennessee  Supreme  Court.  Judge 
Burnett  justly  deserves  the  respect  and 
admiration  we  Tennesseans  hold  for  him. 
The  distinguished  judge  was  first  ap- 
pointed to  our  high  court  in  1947  and 
served  with  great  wisdom  and  diligence. 
The  judge's  own  words  should  be  in- 
cluded here  and  I  now  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  interview  from  the  KnoxvlUe. 
Tenn.,  Journal  in  which  the  judge  gives 
some  of  his  opinions  and  philosophy. 
Too.  I  want  to  share  an  editorial  from 
the  same  newspaper  which  lauds  his 
comments. 

The  material  referred  to.  follows: 
RrrrRED    Justice    Burnett    Criticizes    Some 
Recent    High    Cotjrt   Decisions 
(By    Dudley    Brewer) 
H.imllton  S.  Burnett.  Just  retired  as  chief 
Justice  of  the  Tennessee  Supreme  Court,  ex- 
pre.ssed  some  forthright  criticisms  Thursday 
of  the  high  federal  Judiciary  for  decisions  in 
criminal  cases,  civil  liberties  actions  and  the 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  affair. 

His  comments  were  made  at  his  office  in  the 
State  Supreme  Court  building  here  and  were 
in  response  to  questions  put  to  him  during 
an  interview.  They  follow  in  question  and 
.inswer  form. 

Q:  Does  Judge  Burnett  feel  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  of  recent  years  have  strained 
constitutional  rights  to  the  benefit  of  crim- 
inals rather  than  the  public?  " 

A:  "I  unquestionably  think  so.  In  my  own 
judgment  it's  due  to  lack  of  previous  Ju- 
dicial experience.  There  are  some  brilliant 
minds  there,  but  they  lack  the  necessary 
experience.  The  highest  IQ  Is  not  enough 
without  experience.  The  Supreme  Court  Is 
supposed  to  be  the  check  and  balance  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive  branches. 
Its  members  should  be  men  who  have  come 
up  the  Judicial  ladder." 

Q:  "Does  Judge  Burnett  have  any  com- 
ment on  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  and 
ensuing  executive  actions  In  civil  liberties 
and  desegregation  cases?" 

.^■  "The  same  answer  would  more  or  less 
apply  to  this  question — the  same  criticism. 
The  principal  criticism  from  the  bar  is  that 
a  Judge  should  not  go  to  a  partisan  political 
convention  and  listen  to  a  partisan  argument 
that  might  involve  questions  on  which  he 
might  have  to  rule  later.  But  the  Justices 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  attended  sessions 
of  Congress  when  President  Lyndon  John- 
son made  speeches  on  civil  liberties.  As  a 
human  being,  it  seems  to  me.  a  Judge  cannot 
hear  one  side  of  a  thing  and  keep  unbiased 
when  it  comes  to  a   Judicial   opinion." 

Q;  "Can  Judge  Burnett  comment  whether 
the  US  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  case  as  to  his  membership 
in  Congress  truly  adhered  to  the  Constitu- 
tion?" 

A:  "I  do  not  think  so.  From  what  I  have 
been  taught  all  my  life,  those  bodies  (Senate 
and  House!  are  the  flnal  Judges  of  who  their 
members  should  be.  That's  Just  common 
sense.  Otherwise  crooks  and  criminals  would 
be  there    Anybody  knows  it's  wrong." 

Q:  'What  are  Judge  Burnett's  thoughts  on 
the  need  for  Judicial  reforms  in  Tennessee 
and  what  directions  should  they  take?" 

A:  "The  main  thing  Is  what  Is  back  of  my 
own  retirement.  There  are  men  on  the  bench 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

today  In  the  lower  courts  who  have  lived 
beyond  their  time.  We  should  have  compul- 
sory retirement  of  judges  I  know  of  some 
chief  Justices  In  other  states  who  are  much 
too  old  for  the  demands  of  their  positions. 
"Another  thing  is  this  Five  years  ago  I 
named  three  men  from  each  congressional 
district  of  the  state,  the  best  men  regardless 
of  politics.  They  worked  five  years  and 
drafted  changes  in  practices  and  procedures. 
These  should  be  legislated  into  action.  I 
think  the  next  time  the  General  Assembly 
will  do  It.  That  will  be  the  greatest  improve- 
ment in  my  50  years  at  the  bar." 

Q:  "Will  Judge  Burnett  be  kind  enough 
to  state  his  philosophy  of  Jurisprudence  and 
the  administration  of  Justice?" 

A;  'I  think  this  was  stated  over  100  years 
ago  by  one  of  our  great  Judges  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Supreme  Court,  Justice  Robert  L.  Ca- 
ruthers.  The  sense  of  what  is  said  is  that 
Justice  Is  done  when  we  no  longer  are  hunt- 
ing for  technicalities  to  affirm  or  reverse  a 
Judgment,  but  all  we  are  looking  for  Is 
whether  the  person  has  had  a  fair  trial.  That 
ought  to  be  all  anybody  would  want  That's 
what  you're  after — a  fair  and  honest  trial  If 
you  want  more,  you  are  not  wanting  Justice 
But  Judges  always  must  be  on  guard  not  to 
do  an  injustice." 

Judge  Burnett.  4072  Kingston  Park  Drive, 
was  elected  chief  Justice  in  1963.  having  be- 
come the  senior  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  was  appointed  to  the  high  court  in 
1947  and  had  been  a  member  of  the  State 
Court  of  Appeals  five  years  prior  to  that. 

Bom  Aug.  20.  1895.  m  Jefferson  City.  Judge 
Burnett's  father  was  a  Baptist  preacher  who 
later  became  president  of  Carson -Newman 
College  His  mother  died  when  he  was  born. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Carson-Newman.  Class 
of  1916.  and  was  principial  of  a  two-year  high 
school  in  Cleveland  for  one  year,  then  became 
manager  of  the  Bluefleld.  W  Va  .  Gas  and 
Power  Co.  a  short  time  before  Joining  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  in  1917.  Later,  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  Law  School  and  practiced 
in  Richmond  until  1924  when  he  came  to 
Knoxvllle  to  begin  law  practice. 

The  Judge  has  been  a  member  of  the  Car- 
son-Newman Board  of  Trustees  for  more 
than  20  years  and  served  as  chairman  of  the 
board  from  1953  to  1956.  He  also  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committees  which  selected  the  col- 
lege's last  two  presidents.  Dr  D.  Harley  Flte. 
now  retired,  and  Dr.  John  Albert  Flncher 

Judge  Burnett's  political  career  started  in 
1928  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Knoxvllle 
Board  of  Education  He  was  Knox  County 
Circuit  Court  Judge  from  1934  to  1942. 

The  former  chief  Justice  and  Mrs.  Burnett 
are  now  at  their  other  home  in  Llnvllle.  N.C.. 
but  will  return  to  Knoxvllle  in  a  few  weeks. 
Their  plans  for  the  future  include  a  lot  of 
travel,  probably  first  to  the  British  Isles  and 
Europe. 

JXTDICIARY     CRmCIZED 

It's  one  thing  when  laymen  take  pot  shots 
at  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  but  when  a  dis- 
tinguished Jurist  follows  suit.  Ifs  quite  an- 
another  matter. 

Ordinary  citizens  may  be  quite  correct  In 
their  obser\-atlons.  but  one  schooled  in  the 
law  stands  on  firmer  ground.  Such  is  the  case 
with  Hamilton  S.  Burnett,  who  has  lust  re- 
tired as  chief  Justice  of  the  Tennessee  Su- 
preme Court  and  whose  comments  api>ear 
elsewhere  in  today's  Knoxvllle  Journal. 

Burnett  was  rather  outspoken  in  his  criti- 
cism of  high  federal  courts.  He  is  now  In  a 
position  as  a  private  citizen  to  make  state- 
ments which  he  could  not  properly  make  as 
a  member  of  the  Judiciary 

The  former  chief  Justice  criticized  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  on  criminal  matters, 
on  civil  liberties  cases  and  in  the  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  affair. 

Burnett  likewise  has  some  strong  feelings 
about  the  need  for  Judicial  reforms  In  Ten- 
nessee. He  advocates  ccwnpulsory  retirement 
of  Judges  and  virges  enactment  of  other  re- 
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forms.  "There  are  men  on  the  bench  today  in 
the  lower  courts  who  have  lived  beyond  their 
time,"  he  said.  "We  should  have  compulsory 
retirement  of  Judges  " 

Former  Chief  Justice  Burnett  will  find  con- 
siderable agreement  with  his  opinions  among 
the  citizenry.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for 
such  frank  appraisals  of  both  national  and 
state  Judicial  circumstances  and  practices. 


WILLIAM   'BILL)    CLAY 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  24.  1969 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday evening  I  was  privileged  to  at- 
tend the  annual  awards  banquet  of  the 
distinguished  Capitol  Press  Club.  One 
of  the  main  speakers  at  the  dinner  was 
my  good  friend  and  colleague.  Mr.  'Wil- 
liam "Bill  '  Clay,  Democrat,  of  Mis- 
souri. 

Bill  gave  what  I  found  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely trenchant  and  interesting  ad- 
dress on  the  philosophical  and  economic 
priorities  of  the  current  administration. 
I  believe  that  he  did  an  excellent  job  of 
articulating  the  hj-pocrisy  and  hoUow- 
ness  of  many  of  these  priorities,  and  thus 
respectfully  insert  the  following  excerpts 
in  the  Record  so  that  the  remainder  of 
my  colleagues  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  share  his  thinking : 
Excerpts     From     Speech     bt     Congressman 

William    L     Clay.    Capitol    Press    Club, 

September  20.   1969 

I  could  think  of  no  more  relevant  topic  for 
today — than  today  Itself.  I  want  to  discuss 
with  you  the  temper  of  the  times  In  which 
we  live  and  the  Issues  facing  us — those  Is- 
sues demand  that  we  stand  up  and  speak 
out. 

The  strength  of  our  nation  Is  not  in  the 
Government — but  in  the  people  Regardless 
of  which  party  Is  In  power — the  needs  of 
people  must  be  served  and  the  rights  of 
minorities  must  be  protected. 

The  question  today  Is — will  Injustice  and 
inequality  be  rooted  out  of  our  system — or 
will  the  people  sit  idly  by  and  let  an  in- 
sensitive administration  continue  to  repress 
and  exploit  the  p>oor 

The  question  Is — will  we  use  our  energies 
and  our  determination  to  rise  to  the  chal- 
lenge— or  will  we  wait  and  hope  that  by 
ignoring  the  pain — the  cancer  wlU  go  away. 
The  challenge  facing  us  Is  to  save  our  na- 
tion. This  country  Is  clouded  with  internal 
unrest  and  external  wars  There  are  SVj 
million  known  alcoholics,  S'j  million  known 
drug  addicts- — ICr  of  our  adult  popula- 
tion— and  we  ask  is  this  a  sick  society!  We 
deny  employment  to  many— and  when  they 
seek  welfare  we  degrade  and  ridicule  them 
When  they  steal  and  rob  we  imprison 
them.  By  our  refusal  to  give  Jobe  we  force 
them  to  steal  or  beg  And  when  they  do  we 
use  that  as  a  reason  for  not  giving  them  em- 
ployment. Do  we  need  vmderstanding?  But 
understanding  is  the  one  thing  we  dont 
have  today.  "Our  leadership  thinks  It  muat 
meet  force  with  force — power  with  power — 
violence  with  violence.  The  majority  In  this 
country  believe  that  the  only  choice  we 
have  is  between  change  that  results  from 
violence — or  violence  that  results  from  lack 
of  change." 

Our  leadership  does  not  understand  the 
real  problems  of  this  nation — does  not  under- 
stand the  causes  ol  the  great  division  In 
our  land.  The  warnings  expressed  In  the 
Kerner  Report  are  completely  Ignored. 
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Our  President  finds  security  In  the  past 
and  popularity  among  thoee  who  relish  18th 
Century  Ideas.  In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Nixon  has 
not  distinguished  himself  by  accelerating  the 
missile  race,  stalling  school  Integration  and 
attempting  to  sabotage  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act  and  appointing  reactionaries  to 
the  courts.  Oxir  Government  Is  becoming  a 
Government  not  of  the  people  but  of  big 
corporations  and  big  defense  contractors. 
Our  Government  Is  more  Interested  In  the 
profits  of  the  rich  than  the  problems  of  the 
I>oor." 

Constantly  we  are  told  about  honoring 
some  vague  commitments  to  Vietnam — but 
nothing  about  honoring  long  standing  com- 
mitments to  citizens  of  this  land.  Is  there 
any  sense  in  this  sort  of  honor  to  weapons 
and  dishonor  to  hmnan  beings? 

This  nation  Is  spending  over  $80  billion 
on  defense — only  $3  billion  on  education  and 
$2  billion  on  poverty.  It  costs  us  $20,000  for 
the  ammunition  to  kill  one  Vletcong — but  we 
only  spend  $44  to  educate  one  American  child 
for  a  year.  Last  year  we  spent  over  $1  billion 
In  tax  money  to  subsidize  farmers  Pour 
thousand  farmers  collected  more  than 
$100,000  each  for  not  growing  crops.  Last 
mon^il  our  Government  paid  four  farmers 
.  in  Crttfornla  over  $10  minion  for  not  plant- 
ing crops  on  their  land.  We  pay  some  not  to 
grow  food— yet  others  go  hungry  and  under- 
nourished." 

Mlasisslppi's  Senator  James  Eastland  re- 
ceived $116,000  last  year  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  not  growing  food.  But  In  the  State 
of  Mississippi  a  child  on  welfare  only  re- 
ceives $9.50  a  month.  That's  $114  a  year.  In 
Alabama  each  poor  person  on  welfare  gets 
$1.40  for  one  week's  food.  In  Missouri  a  per- 
son on  welfare  only  gets  $2.50  per  week  for 
food.  And  In  Mississippi,  only  80^-  a  week  or 
4i'  a  meal. 

Our  President  has  become  a  world  trav- 
ler.  He  has  traveled  85.000  miles  since  he  took 
office:  25.000  in  foreign  lands— he  has  been 
to  the  Phllippinee,  Indonesia,  Thailand 
Sou^h  Vietnam.  Midway,  India,  Pakistan' 
Ruihanla.  Prance.  England  and  the  Vatican 
Mr.  Nixon  has  become  the  "Marco  Polo"  of 
the  White  House — and  his  travels  would  be 
nieaningful  If  at  the  same  time  he  had  trav- 
elled to  V/atts,  Harlem.  Fillmore.  Anacostia 
or  Hough. 

Any  man  who's  been  elected  to  the  White 
House  and  who  spends  ill  of  his  first  230 
days— away  from  the  capltol— «nd  then 
moves  the  White  House  to  California— must 
not  be  very  comfortable  in  Washington- 
that  move  to  California  was  not  an  economy 
move!  Although  our  President  stresses  econ- 
omy. It  costs  the  taxpayers  $9,000  to  drive 
limousines  to  California.  $36,000  for  motel 
rent  for  aides,  $100,000  first  vear  lease  on 
Western  White  House,  $70,000  to  furnish  and 
parmion-4400  per  hour  to  fly  persons.  Last 
week  the  Secretary  of  Defense  told  us  he 
would  cut  his  spending  by  $3  billion.  He  did 
bUUon       "*    ^^^^   ^^   ^   *^"'   spending    $77 

^^^Sf^^*'^  ^^^'"'^  ^^^  "s  li«  would  cut  back 
100.000  troops.  He  did  not  tell  us  that  In 
west  Germany  alone,  "we  maintain  228  000 
men  and  their  dependents— not  for  defense— 
but  to  boost  the  German  domesUc  economv 
There  are  1,400.000  American  troops  on  for- 
eign soil.  500.000  dependents.  The  Secretary 
could  release  100.000  servicemen  without 
seriously  impairing  our  national  securltv 
He  could  release  500.000  without  harm  to 
us— but  It  might  impair  the  economy  of 
Japan  Germany,  the  Philippines  and  TTial- 
^^,^T  ^V^^  purpose  of  large  American 
armies  for  Defense  or  for  foreign  policy  to 
boost   the   economy   of  our   allies  '• 

■The  President  finally  took  the  spotlight 
and  presented  us  with  his  solution  to  pov- 
erty. He  apologized  more  than  once  in  his 
speech  because  we  might  have  to  spend  $4 
billion  to  relieve  poverty  in  this  country. 

He  recommended  we  spend  $4  blUlon  for 
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the  total  welfare  package.  Yet  the  Senate 
Hunger  Committee  reported  this  month — 
that  It  would  take  at  least  $5  billion — Just 
to  feed  the  poor  The  President's  recom- 
mendation of  $4  bUllon  did  not  Include  the 
need  for  food.  Only  after  great  pressure  did 
he  agree  to  include  food  stamps  as  part  of 
hlE  program. 

There  are  25  million  poor  Americans  whose 
Incomes  right  now— together  with  the  food 
assistance  they  receive — Is  not  sufficient  to 
provide  them  with  the  basic  necessities  an- 
other 13  million  people  have  incomes  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  costs  of  a  low-budget  diet 
and  still  provide  for  other  basic  needs.  These 
38  million  people  indicate  the  width  and 
depth  of  poverty  and  hunger  In  America. 
Why  must  we  apologize  In  order  to  spend  $4 
billion  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  our  own 
people. 

The  overriding  concern  in  the  President's 
speech  was  a  regard  for  money.  When  on 
thax  occasion,  it  should  have  been  clearly 
a  concern  for  people  If  this  is  new  federal- 
ism, then  I  fear  it  means  warfare — not  wel- 
fare  or   workfare.   Mr.   Nixon   addressed   old 

prejudices    and    called    it   new    federalism 

and  thus  reinforced  distorted   views 

Now  there  are  those  who  have  told  me 
that  I  should  not  criticize  the  President. 
There  are  those  who  have  told  me  that  Black 
people  did  not  suport  Mr.  Nixon  therefore 
he  does  not  owe  us  anything  politically 
However.  I  happen  to  believe  that  a  man 
who  becomes  President  should  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  rise  above  political  considerations- 
he  is  obligated  by  the  office  to  serve  all  the 
people.  He  is  still  my  President— and  by  re- 
maining silent  while  observing  injustices 

I  would  do  no  service  to  the  office  of  the 
Preeldent.  to  my  conscience  or  to  my  con- 
stituents. 

When  a  U.S.  Senator  says  poor  people 
should  help  themselves  and  then  helps  him- 
self to  a  large  chunk  of  federal  farm  money- 
should  I  remain  silent? 

When  the  Civil  Sen'ice  Commission  In 
Washington  Is  charged  with  assuring  equal 
opportunity  in  Government  Jobs— and  when 
that  commission  itself  turns  out  to  be  a 
prime  dlcrlminator  against  Black  employ- 
ees— should  I  remain  silent? 

When  the  Federal  Government  grants 
$266,000  to  a  club  in  Natchez.  Mississippi  so 
that  they  can  have  a  golf  course — and  when 
I  know  that  the  Black  folks  in  Natchez.  Mis- 
sissippi don't  all  have  shoes — much  less  golf 
shoes— isn't  It  my  obligation  to  speak  out? 
When  a  peace-loving  people  such  as  the 
Quakers  are  arrested  for  standing  on  the 
steps  of  their  nation's  capltol— when  they 
are  Jailed  for  reading  the  names  of  soldiers 
killed  in  Vietnam — when  peaceful  dissent  in 
Washington  becomes  a  crime  punishable  by 
imprisonment — all  Americans  should  speai 
out. 

la  light  of  all  tbls,  the  President  told  us 
a  few  weeks  ago  that  man  had  lived  his 
greatest  day— that  mans  greatest  day  came 
when  he  set  foot  on  the  moon."  How  incredi- 
ble It  seems  that  the  President  could  decide 
for  Us  our  greatest  day 

Congressman  Louis'  Stokes  summed  It  up 
well  when  he  said,  "something  is  drastically 
wrong  when  a  nation  can  set  foot  on  the 
moon  and  cannot  put  shoes  on  all  Its  citi- 
zens." 

Yes,  I  am  afraid  that  too  many  Americana 
must  disagree  with  the  President  about  our 
greatest  day.  Setting  foot  on  the  moon  has 
not  brought  us  one  step  closer  to  brother- 
hood on  earth.  Our  greatest  day  will  be  when 
every  American  can  get  food  and  lodging 
in  any  public  place— when  every  American 
can  work  commensurate  with  his  ablUty  and 
training— when  every  child  receives  quality 
education  regardless  of  his  race  or  status  of 
life — our  greatest  day  will  be  when  every 
American  can  live  in  a  decent  home  in  a  de- 
cent neighborhood. 

America  will  not  see  its  greatest  day  untU 
Black  mothers  will  no  longer  die  In  child- 


birth at  a  rate  four  times  as  great  as  white 
mothers — until  Black  babies  no  longer  die  of 
rat  bites  at  a  rate  eight  times  as  great  as 
white  babies.  We  will  see  our  greatest  day 
when  people  no  longer  go  to  bed  hungry  or 
when  people  no  longer  turn  to  dope  or  alco- 
hol as  an  escape  from  frustration  and  de 
spalr 

Our  greatest  day  will  be  when  all  the  slums 
are  destroyed.  When  Americans  attack  in- 
Justice  and  prejudice  with  a  determination 
to  end  both— when  every  man  enters  a  com- 
munlty  without  fear  of  disgrace  or  embar- 
rassmeni>— when  every  man  is  Judged  bv  his 
character  not  his  color— when  every  Amer- 
lean  is  proud  of  his  manhood  and  his  coun- 
try. 

We  will  see  our  greatest  day  when  we  no 
longer  expect  a  man  to  be  born  in  a  segre- 
gated hospital,  reared  in  a  segregated  neigh- 
borhood, educated  in  a  segregated  school 
married  in  a  segregated  church,  die  and  be 
burled  by  a  segregated  undertaker  In  a  segre- 
gated cemetery  and  wake  up  in  an  inte- 
grated heaven 


CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
1  COLUMBIA 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  September  24.  1969 
Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 15.  I  placed  in  the  Record  a  letter 
from  a  constituent,  Mr.  Walter  L.  Green 
which  dramatically  and  graphically  de- 
scribed the  appalling  condition  of  crime 
in  the  District — a  crime  which  was  com- 
mitted with  impunity  but  two  blocks 
from  the  White  House.  Again,  Mr.  Green 
has  written  to  me  with  more  criminal 
tragedies. 

And  again.  I  come  befoi-e  you  to  per- 
sist in  my  question  as  to  when  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  are  going 
to  take  action? 

Two  of  these  crimes  and  their  victims, 
about  which  Mr.  Green  has  writtten  in 
his  letter,  concern  constituents  of  :nine. 
But  aside  from  the  crimes  themselves. 
Mr.  Green  asks  some  interesting  ques- 
tions about  so-called  law  and  order  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  If  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment itself  can  be  threatened  by 
criminals,  how  can  its  vital  work  be 
accomplished? 

I  hope  every  Member  of  this  body  ^^-111 
read  the  cogent  letter  written  bv  Mr. 
Green : 

Green,  Babcock  &  Dtjkes. 
Hyattsville.  Md.,  September  17.  1969. 
Hon.  Lawrence  J.  Hogan, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Larry:  With  further  reference  to  our 
conversation  of  yesterday  about  the  crime 
situation  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am 
inclosing  page  C-l  of  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  in  which  you  will  notice  an 
article  to  the  effect  that  a  guard  was  killed 
at  a  Safeway  store  at  1231  llth  Street.  N.W.. 
which  is  only  a  few  blocks  from  the  Ebbltt 
Hotel.  Eugene  C.  Good,  the  guard  who  wm 
killed,  resided  in  Seat  Pleasant  and  was  vour 
constituent. 

You  will  notice  also  under  that  Item  "Gas 
Worker  is  Wounded  by  Thief  After  Joining 
Chase  on  NW  Street",  and  that  person  is 
Francis  Thome,  who  resides  at  7708  Kittrldge 
Drive,  PorestvlUe,  Maryland,  yoiu-  con- 
stituent. 


You  will  also  notice  that  on  the  same  page 
It  is  reported  that  an  Ecuadorian  vlnltor  to 
the  United  States  was  killed  by  a  robber 
while  walking  with  a  friend  at  Connecticut 
and  Cathedral  Avenue,  NW  .  which  at  one 
time  was  a  very  safe  address.  Also  on  that 
page  is  a  picture  of  three  District  of  Colum- 
bia poUcemen  in  the  Council  chambers  and 
an  Item  to  the  effect  that  71  policemen  and 
building  guards  were  In  the  City  Council 
chambers  yesterday.  What  kind  of  govern- 
ment requires  71  guards  to  be  in  a  council 
chamber? 

The  thought  occurs  to  me  that  one  or  two 
of  those  71  policemen  in  the  council  cham- 
ber might  have  prevented  the  robbery  at  the 
Ebbltt  Hotel,  one  might  have  prevented  the 
death  of  our  visitor  from  Ek;uador.  another 
might  have  prevented  the  wounding  of  your 
constituent  from  Forestvllle,  and  another 
might  have  prevented  the  death  of  your  con- 
stituent from  Seat  Pleasant;  and  if'they  had 
been  so  rationed  there  would  still  have  been 
67  men  to  guard  the  City  Council,  which 
would  have  been,  in  my  Judgment,  an  ade- 
quate number  as  the  situation  developed. 

Also  inclosed  is  page  C-5  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  which  reports  17  additional  rob- 
beries, some  of  them  In  broad  daylight  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Another  of  your 
constituents  appears  in  that  group,  namely 
Joseph  Hasllnger  of  Greenbelt.  who  was  held 
up  in  the  1300  block  of  C  Street.  S.E..  at  3:30 
P.M.  on  Monday  by  a  man  who  said  "Give 
me  your  money  or  I'll  blow  your  brains  out." 
That  occurred  only  a  few  "blocks  from  the 
nation's  capltol. 

It  Is  notable  that  that  list  is  considerably 
shorter  than  the  list  in  the  Washington  Post 
the  previous  day.  You  will  also  notice  on  that 
page  that  a  cab  driver  was  shot  in  a  robbery 
in  the  3200  block  of  Hiatt  Place.  NW  We 
have  previously  been  led  to  believe  that  that 
was  a  fairly  safe  address  in  the  nation's 
capltol. 

I  am  likewise  inclosing  page  5  taken  from 
the  Washington  Dally  News  of  September  16. 
Tou  will  notice  that  there  is  a  further  report 
that  Mr.  Medina,  of  Quito.  Ecuador,  was 
slain  In  a  street  robbery.  T^vo  suspects  were 
quizzed;   apparently  no  arrests. 

Below  that  you  will  notice  the  headline 
that  a  woman.  82  years  of  age.  was  raped  in 
her  northwest  home  by  a  man  in  his  early 
20's,  and  the  woman  was  taken  to  Doctor's 
Hospital  in  a  state  of  shock. 

Also  on  this  page  Is  the  headline  "A  somber 
street  picture  here"  "Chief  Wilson  warns  of 
'a  long  winter  of  crime.'  " 

Where  is  the  law  and  order  that  was  pre- 
dicted for  the  District  of  Columbia?  Some- 
how, somewhere  we  need  a  champion  of  this 
cause,  and  If  you  care  to  make  the  speech 
that  you  referred  to  I  think  you  csm  probably 
get  some  help  from  the  material  which  I 
have  sent  to  you. 

My  very  highest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  L.  Green. 


RUSSIA  AS  A  NEWS^SOURCE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\'ES 

Wednesday.  September  24.  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
interesting  commentary  on  the  validity 
and  objectivity  of  news  coming  out  of 
the  Soviet  Union  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember 12  New  World,  the  olHcial  pub- 
lication of  the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of 
Chicago.  It  must  be  properly  emphasized 
that  the  Soviet  Union  controls  news  and 
continues   to   use   the   communications 
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media  for  propaganda  purposes.  The 
following  editorial  properly  reminds  us  of 
the  fact: 

Russia  As  a  News  Source 

I  only  know  what  I  read  in  the  papers,  is 
the  old  saying.  More  often  than  not.  that  is 
not  enough  these  days,  if  it  ever  was. 

Take  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  reporting 
we  read  in  our  papers  from  that  vast  and 
powerful  country. 

Henery  Kamm.  head  of  the  New  York 
Times'  Moscow  bureau  for  two  years,  recently 
wrote  about  the  reporting  situation  there. 
It  is  worth  noting  this  was  after  he  had  re- 
turned to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Kamm  writes  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  "remarkably  successful  in  creat- 
ing conditions  in  which  Western  news  media 
find  it  difficult  to  present  a  true  and  com- 
plete Image  of  the  country." 

The  methods,  he  notes,  are  "crude  pressure 
or  gentle  persuasion,"  and  adds:  "they 
work.  " 

He  points  out  the  threat  of  expulsion 
hangs  over  the  correspondents  of  the 
Western  press;  the  government  pressures 
have  frightened  the  bulk  of  the  Western 
correspondents  so  they  think  twice  before 
writing  an  article  that  might  cause  warnings, 
retaliation  or  expulsion. 

The  Soviet  government  Is  able  to  do  this. 
Mr.  Kamm  writes,  because  of  the  'extraor- 
dinary controls"  it  exercises  over  their 
actlrttles.  Any  contacts  foreign  correspon- 
dents have  with  Russians  to  gather  news 
must  be  cleared  through  the  press  depart- 
ment of  the  foreign  ministry;  so  must  all 
travel  beyond  the  suburbs  of  Moscow 

Mr.  Kamm  suggests  that  "with  the  total 
absence  of  reliable  Soviet  sources,  and  the 
secrecy  in  which  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  conduct  their  affairs,  newspaper 
readers  should  have  the  right  t<j  demand 
that  Moscow  correspondents  take  a  pauper's 
oath  confessing  that  they  do  not  and  can- 
not know  what  goes  on  Inside  the  Kremlin." 

And  if  the  newspaper  correspondents  do 
not  and  cannot  know  what  goes  on.  how 
much  less  so  their  readers! 


JUSTICE  OF  PEACE  HANNAH 
OROURKE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  September  24,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  mj-  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following : 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh   (Pa.)   Press,  June  29, 

1969) 

Justice  of  P'eace  Hannah  CRourke 

(By  Ruth  Helmbuecher) 

Mrs.  Hannah  O'Rourke  believes  In  mar- 
riage. She'd  better.  She  has  officiated  at  hun- 
dreds of  weddings,  and  has  sometimes  mar- 
ried the  same  person  twice.  This  does  not 
cool  her  enthusiasm. 

A  Justice  of  the  peace  since  1938  In  South 
Park  Twp.  (formerly  Snowden  Twp.),  Mrs. 
O'Rourke  says  firmly:  "I  think  everybody 
should  get  married.  'Y'our  life  isn't  complete 
until  you  do." 

Mrs.  O'Rourke  followed  her  own  advice — 
she  married  John  M.  O'Rourke  in  1913.  They 
eloped,  married  in  Wellsville.  Ohio,  and 
settled  in  Large.  Pa. 

Four  children  were  born — Alice.  John.  Jim 
and  Joe — over  a  period  of  12  years.  Prom 
Large  they  moved  to  Bruce  ton  then  to 
Broughton,   and   finally   to   Snowden   Twp.. 
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where  the  O'Rourkes  built  their  first  home 
In  1934. 

John,  a  Justice  of  the  peace  In  Snowden 
Twp.  for  over  16  years,  died  in  1935,  leaving 
Mrs  O'Rourke  with  four  children  and  a 
mortgage. 

Fortunately.  Mrs.  O'Rourke  Is  one  of  those 
indomitable  types  She  wasn't  appointed 
to  fill  out  her  husband's  unexpired  term,  but 
several  years  later,  her  neighbors  got  her  on 
the  ballot,  and  she  has  been  in  office  ever 
since. 

NO    TRESPASSING 

"I'd  never  planned  to  be  a  Justice  of  the 
peace."  Mrs  O'Rourke.  now  83.  said  In  fact, 
she  never  learned  anything  about  law  and 
order  from  her  husband.  "He  wouldn't  even 
let  me  in  his  office." 

The  "no  trespassing"  sign  was  imposed 
on  Mr  O'Rourke's  office  door  after  one  mem- 
orable day.  Mrs  O'Rourke  said  to  her  daugh- 
ter. Alice;  "Let's  go  In  and  listen  to  a 
hearing." 

They  did.  and  sat  quietly  in  the  office- 
dining  room  while  her  husband  and  the  de- 
fendant talked.  Mrs.  O'Rourke  stayed  as  pa- 
tient as  she  could,  listening  to  the  man  call 
her  husband  a  crook  and  other  equally  un- 
complimentary epithets. 

Her  patience  exhausted,  she  finally  got 
up  and  ElapF>ed  the  man. 

Sue  never  got  inside  her  husband's  office 
again — until  she  took  over  as  Justice  of  the 
peace. 

All  sorts  of  cases  have  come  before  Mrs. 
O'Rourke's  Jurisdiction — everything  from 
disorderly  conduct  to  murder  And  all  of 
those  weddings — hundreds  of  them.  She  even 
married  one  of  her  sons,  two  nephews  and 
two  nieces. 

One  man — not  a  relative — took  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  hard.  He  cried  and  cried 
and  cried.  'Nor  Just  a  few  tears."  Mrs. 
O'Rourke  said.  'It  was  like  somebody  had 
poured  a  bucket  of  water  on  him.  I  never 
had  a  wedding  like  that." 

IT'S    NOT    PAT    DAY 

She  did  have  a  ceremony  where  l*ie  bride- 
groom was  casual,  to  say  the  least  "He  wore 
his  working  clothes,  his  mill  badge,  and  car- 
ried his  pall."  Mrs.  O'Rourke  laughed  "When 
the  ceremony  was  over,  the  bridal  party 
was  walking  out  and  I  said,  Haven't  you  for- 
gotten something?' 

"The  bridegroom  said:  'It's  not  pay  day, 
you  know  "  Then  the  best  man  said:'  'How 
much?'  I  said:  Whatever  you  want  to  give.' 
He  gave  me  a  dollar." 

Actually.  Mrs.  O'Rourke  is  a  popular  squire, 
partly  because  of  her  kindliness,  partly  be- 
cause of  her  low.  low  prices.  In  spite  of  in- 
flation, weddings  s:;ill  reap  a  meager  $5,  and 
often,  when  youngsters  come  m  for  learners' 
permits  with  a  half  dollar,  she  doesn't  have 
the  heart  to  ask  for  50  cents  more. 

Busy  all  the  time,  Mrs  O'Rourke  sand- 
wiches her  housework  between  hearings, 
sometimes  keeps  going  until  5  in  the  morn- 
ing. Last  week,  she  had  a  case  every  night. 

Now  working  on  her  sixth  six-year  term, 
Mrs.  O'Rourke  has  five  years  yet  to  serve. 
Then  she  plans  to  retire.  "I  wont  run  any- 
more," she  said.   'Would  you.  if  you  were  83?" 


I 


IMPORTANT  CASE  BEGINS  TODAY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 
XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVnES 

Wednesday.  September  24.  1969 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
trial  of  the  eight  dissenters  charged  with 
conspiring  to  incite  mob  action  during 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  last 
year  was  scheduled  to  begin  in  Chicago 
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today.  The  case  is  an  important  one  for 
it  is  the  initial  test  of  the  antlriot  pro- 
visions of  the  1968  Civil  Rights  Act.  The 
defense  contends  that  the  Federal  anti- 
riot  provisions  are  unconstitutional  and 
that  the  law,  instead  of  requiring  an 
overt  act.  imposes  criminal  penalties  for 
a  state  of  mind.  If  guilty,  the  defendants 
could  be  sentenced  to  10  years  in  prison 
and  flned  $20,000.  Most  of  the  defendants 
are  public  figures  and  well  known  in  left- 
ist circles :  Rennie  Davis,  Dave  Dellinger, 
Tom  Hayden,  Abbie  Hoffman,  Jerry  Ru- 
bin, and  Bobby  Scale.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  the  trial  on  future  radical 
attempts  at  disruption,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  extensive  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  September  24  by  J.  Anthony  Lukas 
which  gives  short  sketches  of  the  indi- 
viduals involved,  the  charges,  and  vari- 
ous legal  factors  which  make  this  case 
a  truly  important  one: 

EIGHT    Go    On  Trial    Tod.*y    in    Another 
Round     in      1968     Chicago     Convention 

SxBtFE 

-  -.        (By  J    Antliony  Lukas) 

Chicago.  September  23. — More  than  a  year 
has  passed.  The  grass  has  grown  over  the 
scuffle  marks  in  Grant  Park.  The  tear  gas 
and  stink  bombs  have  been  flushed  from 
the  Conrad  Hilton's  lobby.  But  there  is  still 
no  truce  In  the  Battle  of  Chicago. 

The  struggle  between  the  young  dissent- 
ers and  constituted  authority  that  erupted 
during  last  year's  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention will  resume  at  10  A.M.  tomorrow 
when  eight  of  the  activists  go  on  trial  In 
Federal  District  Court  here.  An  official  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  calls  It  "prob- 
ably the  most  important  political  trial  In 
the  history  of  the  United  States." 

Tonight  a  number  of  dissenters  gathered 
In  Lincoln  Park  to  demonstrate  supp>ort  for 
the  defendants. 

The  trial  of  the  Chicago  Eight  has  a  dual 
significance.  It  is  the  first  prosecution  under 
the  1968  Civil  Rights  Act's  antlriot  provi- 
sions, which  prohibit  the  crossing  of  state 
lines  to  provoke  disorders  Therefore,  It  is 
an  important  test  of  the  limits  of  radical 
dissent  in  America. 

demonstrations  planned 

But,  beyond  that,  It  is  an  event  In  the 
radical  movement  Itself.  It  will  be  a  focus  for 
further  demonstrations  against  the  war  and 
racism.  A  major  demonstration  is  planned 
outside  the  courthouse  tomorrow,  and  others 
are  scheduled  every  week  of  the  trial.  These 
demonstrations  could  well  lead  to  further 
arrests  and  further  trials. 

It  will  be  an  opportunity  for  radical  or- 
ganizing. The  eight  defendants  have  orga- 
nized themselves  into  a  group  that  they 
call — half  satirically,  half  seriously — The 
Conspiracy,  after  the  conspiracy  charges 
brought  against  them.  They  hope  to  enlist 
thousands  of  other  youag  Ainericans  behind 
this  banner  in  a  Happening  that  would  give 
expression  to  political,  social  and  cultural 
changes. 

A  Conspiracy  spokesman  has  predicted 
that  it  will  be  "a  combination  Scopes  trial. 
revolution  in  the  streets,  Woodstock  Festival 
and  People's  Park,  all  rolled  Into  one.  "  And 
The  Conspiracy  has  enlisted  two  promoters 
of  the  Woodstock  Festival,  attended  by  400.- 
000  young  people  In  Woodstock,  NY.,  this 
August,  to  help  organize  the  event. 

Chicago,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  enchanted 
with  the  prospect. 

Federal  and  city  ofHclals  have  declined  to 
talk  about  the  case  publicly  'We  try  out  cases 
In  court,  not  In  the  press,"  an  assistant 
United  States  attor»ey  said  here  today. 
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But  there  are  indications  of  a  tough  line 
from  the  courts  and  City  Hall.  Last  week  the 
chief  Federal  Judge  here  banned  all  photog- 
raphers and  television  crews  from  the  Fed- 
eral Building  and  the  plaza  outside. 

He  relented  somewhat  after  several  cam- 
eramen challenged  the  ruling  by  getting 
themselves  arrested,  but  there  are  now  ru- 
mors that  the  city  may  try  to  ban  all  demon- 
strations In  the  plaza  Chicago  policemen 
have  been  deputized  as  Federal  marshals  to 
maintain  security  In  and  around  the  build- 
ing. 

This  may  take  a  host  of  deputies  If  the 
defendants'  supporters  show  up  as  predicted 
For  the  eight  reflect  virtually  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  what  is  now  generally  called  'The 
Movement" — from  the  pacifists  to  the  hard 
political  radicals  to  the  cultural  revolu- 
tionaries and  "crazes." 

the  defendants 

The  eight,  who  were  indicted  by  a  Federal 
grand  Jury  here  on  March  20.  are: 

Hennard  C.  (Rennie)  Davis.  29  years  old. 
a  founder  of  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  who  has  since  been  active  in  the 
National  Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam  and  served  as  one  of  the 
committee's  project  directors  for  the  demon- 
strations during  the  Democratic  convention. 

David  Dellinger.  53,  a  Yale  graduate  who 
haa  been  active  in  the  pacifist  movement  for 
three  decades,  serving  two  prison  terms  for 
his  failure  to  register  for  the  draft.  He  Is 
editor  of  Liberation  Magazine  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Mobilization  Committee. 

John  Fronines,  30,  who  entered  the  radi- 
cal movement  through  the  civil  rights  strug- 
gle of  the  early  60's  and  through  politics  at 
Berkeley  Now  an  assistant  professor  of  chem- 
istry at  the  University  of  Oregon,  he  helped 
to  found  the  Radical  Science  Information 
Service  and  was  on  the  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee's convention  staff. 

Tom  Hayden.  29,  a  founder  of  S  D.S.  and 
the  main  drafter  of  Its  1962  manifesto.  "The 
Post  Huron  Statement.'-  He  was  the  moving 
spirit  behind  S  D.S.  community  organizing 
projects  and  worked  as  an  organizer  in  New- 
ark for  two  years.  Since  then  he  has  made 
two  trips  to  Hanoi  and  was  codlrector  of  the 
Mobilization's  convention  project. 

Abbott  (Abbie)  Hoffman.  31,  a  Brandeis 
graduate  who  worked  briefly  as  a  clinical 
psychologist  before  going  South  in  the  civil 
rights  movement.  Later  he  became  a  spokes- 
man for  the  new  youth  culture  In  New  York 
and  a  founder  of  the  Ylppies  i  Youth  Interna- 
tional Party),  which  sponsored  demonstra- 
tions during  the  Democratic  convention. 

Jerry  Rubin.  31.  a  native  of  Cincinnati, 
where  he  worked  briefly  on  a  newspaper.  He 
became  Involved  in  radical  politics  through 
the  Berkeley  Free  Speech  Movement  and  later 
was  project  director  for  the  1967  March  on 
the  Pentagon  before  becoming  a  founder  of 
the  Ylppies. 

Bobby  Scale,  32.  a  graduate  of  Merrltt  Col- 
lege In  Oakland,  where  he  met  Hughie  P. 
Newton  with  whom  he  formed  the  Black 
Panther  party.  He  Is  now  national  chairman 
of    the    radical    black    organization. 

Lee  Weiner.  30,  the  only  Chicagoan  among 
the  eight.  After  receiving  a  master's  In  social 
work,  he  worked  for  the  Mayor's  Commission 
on  Youth  Welfare  and  then  as  a  community 
organizer.  Now  a  teaching  assistant  in  sociol- 
ogy at  Northwestern,  he  was  on  the  Mobili- 
zation Committee  staff  during  the  conven- 
tion. 

The  antl-rlot  provisions  they  are  acctised 
of  violating  were  tacked  on  as  a  rider  to  the 
1968  Civil  Rights  Act  by  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond,  Republican  of  South  Carolina. 
During  the  debate  In  Congress,  the  "agita- 
tors" most  often  referred  to  were  Stokely  Car- 
michael  and  H.  Rap  Brown,  both  former 
chairmen  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordi- 
nating Committee. 
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The  antl-rlot  bill,  before  being  tacked 
on  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  was  often  known 
as  the  "Rap  Brown  law." 

But  the  law  has  not  been  used  against 
these  Negro  leaders.  It  became  law  only  on 
April  11.  1968.  after  most  of  the  major  black 
riots  In  the  cities  were  over.  But  four  months 
later  the  disorders  broke  out  in  Chicago  and 
leaders  of  the  Chicago  demonstrations  be- 
came the  first  defendants  under  the  law, 

The  defendants  are  being  charged  with 
conspiracy  to  do  the  following: 

Travel  across  state  lines  with  the  Intention 
of  inciting  a  riot. 

Teach  the  use  of  Incendiary  devices  with 
the  Intention  that  they  t>e  employed  during 
a  riot. 

Obstruct  firemen  and  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials in  the  performance  of  their  duties  dur- 
ing a  riot. 

In  addition,  each  defendant  is  charged 
with  an  individual  "overt  act" — making  a 
speech,  attending  a  meeting  or  a  training 
session . 

If  found  guilty,  the  defendants  can  get 
a  maximum  of  10  years  in  jail  and  a  fine  of 
$20,000. 

At  a  news  conference  yesterday.  Leonard 
Welnglass  and  William  M.  Kunstler,  two  de- 
fense attorneys,  indicated  they  would  make  a 
broad  attack  on  the  law. 

Mr.  Welnglass  said  the  law  boiled  down  to 
"proeecutlng  people  for  cro-ssing  a  state  line 
with  an  Intent,  and  intention  is  pretty 
hard  to  prove  or  disprove." 

Moreover,  he  contended,  the  law's  defini- 
tion of  a  riot  is  so  vague  as  to  incKide  almost 
any  kind  of  demonstration. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  says 
of  the  law: 

"The  effect  will  be  felt  most  keenly  not  by 
those  who  are  bent  on  causing  death  and  de- 
struction, but  upon  those  who  desire  to  work 
for  social  change  within  the  framework  of 
the  law." 

For  its  part,  in  a  brief  already  filed  the 
Government  argues  that  no  Fifth  Amend- 
ment rights  are  curtailed  by  the  law 

"Congress  can  properly  pass  legislation  pro- 
hibiting traveling  in  or  using  the  facilities 
of  interstate  commerce  with  the  intent  to 
engage  in  criminal  conduct,"  the  brief  says. 
The  defense  has  filed  a  motion  to  bar  Gov- 
ernment use  of  wiretaps.  But  Judge  Julius  J. 
Hoffman,  the  74-year-old  judge  who  will  pre- 
side In  the  case,  has  reserved  his  ruling  on 
this  motion   until   the  trial   is  over. 

Judge  Hoffman  had  denied  13  other  de- 
fense motions,  including  a  motion  th.it  the 
Judge  disqualify  himself  because  of  'per- 
sonal hostility"  to  the  defendants  and  their 
points  of  view. 

At  yesterday's  news  conference.  Mr.  Weln- 
glass said  the  defense  would  make  a  final  mo- 
tion tomorrow  asking  Judge  Hoffman  to  dis- 
qualify himself. 

Mr.  Welnglass  also  said  the  defense  would 
make  a  motion  tomorrow  calling  for  moving 
the  trial  from  Judge  Hoffman's  courtr(X)m  on 
the  23d  floor  of  the  Federal  Building.  He  said 
the  judge  had  allowed  only  75  reporters  and 
100  spectators  to  be  present,  "which  is  entirely 
Inadequate."  He  said  the  defendants  were 
entitled  to  be  tried  "in  the  company  of  their 
friends. " 

Mr.  Welnglass  said  the  defense  would  be 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  two  of  the  de- 
fendants are  in  the  Cook  County  jail.  They 
are  Mr.  Rubin,  who  is  serving  a  45-day  sen- 
tencetfor  a  California  sit-in,  and  Mr.  Seale. 
who  had  t)een  arrested  on  charges  growing 
out  of  the  murder  of  a  Black  Panther  in 
Connecticut. 

Last  week  the  defense  made  a  final  ap- 
peal to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for 
a  continuance,  based  largely  on  the  iUnea 
of  Charles  Gary,  chief  trial  counsel  for  the 
defense.  The  motion  was  denied  this  week. 
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calipornian  writes  to  auto- 
mobile EXECUTIVES  ON  SMOG 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\  ES 
Wednesday.  September  24,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  following  letter  which  I  insert  into 
the  Record  outlines  in  a  direct  and  pow- 
erful manner  how  one  man  views  the  role 
of  the  automobile  industry  and  its 
"struggles"  to  fight  smog. 

Samuel  Orlich,  Jr.  of  Riverside,  Calif., 
is  writing  automobile  company  executives 
because  he  believes  only  they  can  take 
the  action  needed  to  reduce  air  pollution. 
One  reason  he  wrote  to  them — and,  not, 
for  example,  to  us  here  in  Congress — is 
because  he  sees  the  executives  as  the  only 
persons  who  can  act. 

And,  given  the  Government's  per- 
formance in  this  area,  I  do  not  really 
blame  him.  If  he  was  not  already  dis- 
couraged, last  month's  Justice  Depart- 
ment request  for  a  consent  decree  in  the 
antitrust  case  against  the  auto  manufac- 
turers who  were  accused  of  conspiring 
to  retard  development  of  effective  smog 
controls  should  really  convince  him 
whose  side  the  Government  is  on. 

I  commend  Mr.  Orlich  for  his  efforts, 
and  I  would  like  to  see  thousands  of  oth- 
er concerned  Americans  peppering  the 
automobile  companies,  pressuring  them 
to  do  something  about  air  pollution  be- 
foie  we  have  no  air  to  pollute. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  insert  Mr.  Orlich's  let- 
ter into  the  Record  at  this  point: 

LeTTEB    TO    EXECtrrrVES    of    the    AUTOMOBrLE 

Industry 

General  Motors  Corporation:  Mr.  Jamee  M. 
Roche.  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Chairman. 
Executive  Conimittee,  Chief  Executive  Officer, 
General  Motors  Building,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Ford  Motor  Company:  Mr.  Henry  Ford  II. 
Chairman:  Mr.  Arjay  Miller,  Vice  Chairman; 
Mr.  Semon  E.  Knudsen.  President;  The  Amer- 
ican Road,  Dearborn.  Michigan. 

Chrysler  Corporation:  Mr.  Lynn  A.  Town- 
sent.  Chairman;  Mr.  V.  E.  Boyd,  President. 
341  Massachusetts  Avenue.  Detroit,  Michigan. 

.American  Motors  Corporation:  Mr.  Roy  D. 
Chapin  Jr..  Chairman.  Chief  Executive  Offi- 
cer: Mr.  William  V.  Luneburg.  President, 
Chief  Executive  Officer,  14250  Plymouth 
Road.  Detroit.   Michigan. 

Kaiser  Jeep  Corp>oratlon :  Mr.  Edgar  F. 
Kaiser.  Chairman;  Mr.  E.  E.  Trefether  Jr., 
Vice  Chairman;  Mr.  S.  A.  Glrard.  President, 
Chief  Executive  Officer,  940  North  Core 
Beulevard.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir:  I'm  launching  an  attack  on  you 
ana  your  colleagues  In  the  Automotive  In- 
dustry because  you.  In  a  sense,  have  driven 
me  to  make  some  Important  decisions: — to 
put  my  home  up  for  sale; — to  quit  my  job:  — 
to  move  from  this  area! — Big  decisions  iijr 
any  man. 

You.  a  leader  In  Industry,  a  creator  of 
jobs,  one  whose  decisions  affect  millions;  — 
you.  who  have  the  power  to  act. — haven't! 
That's  why  you're  my  target!  The  casual  ob- 
server might  make  the  trite  comparison  of 
David  and  Goliath.  How  wrong!  It's  more  like 
Goliath  against  Goliath!  For  you  see;  I'm 
not  alone.  I'm  one  of  Ttoo  Hundred  Million! 

Weekends,  we  work  in  our  yards,  mowing, 
weeding,  sprinkling,  whatever  one  does  to 
i^eep  it  green,  or  Just  to  relax.  At  the  end  of 
a  clay  in  the  open  air.  my  throat  and  chest 
Eche.  I'm  short  of  breath,  and  I  cough  and 
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gasp  excessively!  No.  I  don't  have  a  bad 
heart.  My  physical  condition  Is  excellent. 
And  when  my  children  run  and  play  hard 
all  day  in  the  fTesh  air,  It  hurts  me  more  to 
hear  their  heavy  wheezing  and  hacking  half 
the  night.  The  statement  of  our  parents, 
"Go  outside  and  play;  it's  good  for  you."  is 
no  longer  true.  There  are  schools  which  have 
issued  surgical-type  masks  to  children  for 
playground  period,  and  there  are  times  when 
they  won't  let  them  go  out  at  all.  No,  the 
weather  isn't  inclement;  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing.— faintly, — it's  warm,  and  there  isn't  a 
cloud  in  the  sky;— that  is. — that  one  can  see. 
This  is  a  terrific  manner  in  which  to  com- 
bat the  problem  which  exists  in  the  air  we 
treathe: — or  don't  you  agree? 

Today.  I  looked  down  the  hill  and  couldn't 
see  the  end  of  our  street. — only  'j  mile  away. 
A  bluish-brown  fog  slops  over  the  hills  and 
streets,  chomping  and  mushing  our  lungs 
and  lives  away.  There  was  a  time  when  this 
town  was  Immune  to  It.  Now. — people  move 
away,  and  in  so  doing,  unconsciously  spread 
the  cancer — smog! 

California,  lovely  state  that  it  is — when 
you  can  see  it — with  its  browning  and  with- 
ering pine  forests,  its  wilting  and  shrinking 
food  crops.  Isn't  the  only  place  affected  by 
the  problem.  It's  spreading  like  a  rampant 
epidemic,  ignoring  Hollvwood  movie  Jargon 
of  "Head  it  off  at  the  pass!"  because  it  knows 
no  boundaries. 

Why  pick  on  you  and  the  auto  industrv  for 
this?  Mr  pollution  is  caused  by  many  fac- 
tors. It's  common  knowledge  that,  depending 
on  the  place,  manner  of  measure,  type  of  pol- 
lutant, etc.,  the  car  is  attributed  with  anv- 
where  from  60^  to  90'~;  of  the  garbage 
tossed  into  the  atmosphere.  After  we  stop 
the  automobile,  the  rest  will  be  easier. 

A  TV  program  recently  put  on  by  KNBC. 
Los  Angeles,  really  brought  the  p'-oblem 
home.  I  commend  them  for  producing  this 
extremely  Informative  program,  ■'The  Slow 
Guillotine!"  Mr  Jack  Lemmon.  without  lean- 
ing on  his  fine  acting  talents,  did  a  superb 
Job  of  narration,  really  laying  It  out  straight 
and  forward.  I  recommend  it  highly  for 
extra-curricular  study. 

KNBC  had  interesting  interviews  with  ofB- 
clals  of  the  automotive  Big  Three — ai;  of 
whom  praised  your  work  In  trying  to  meet 
government  smog  specifications'  on  automo- 
biles. However,  not  one  could  pin-point  the 
amount  spent  on  smog  control.  Yet  I  would 
venture  that  yoj  could  tell,  to  the  penny, 
your  re-tooling  costs  for  yearly  changes  in 
designing  and  styling,  I  doubt  whether  your 
corporation  has  slip-shod  accounting  meth- 
ods so  you  wouldn't  know.  In  that  case,  I 
would  say  you've  relegated  air-pollution  to 
a  secondary  position — something  not  too  Im- 
portant, but  worked  or  to  possibly  pacify 
extremists.  It  doesn't  make  money. 

You're  ptrobably  saying,  "We're  very  aware 
of  the  problem  and  are  doing  everything 
possible  to  combat  it!"  This  I  cannot  be- 
lieve! If  It  were  so,  the  Federal  Government 
wouldn't  have  Jumped  you  this  past  Janu- 
ary The  states  wouldn't  have  to  push  laws 
controlling  the  amotmt  of  exhaust  emission 
cars  throw  Into  the  air  And  the  experts 
wouldn't  p)ass  out  glum  Information  that  if 
we're  lucky,  and  really  drive  hard,  we  may 
have  liveable  air  In  20  years:  or  we  have  no 
air  at  all.  I  won't  wait  for  that  answer 

The  industry  has  supposedly  cooperated 
within  Itself  fc«-  over  15  years  in  a  program 
designed  to  control  auto  emissions  contrib- 
uting to  smog.  It's  come  up  with  crankcase 
emission  valves,  ventilating  valves,  and  other 
means  of  control.  Good,  but  not  good  enough 
to  pat  yourselves  on  the  back.  If  you're  really 
putting  forth  your  fullest  effort  to  combat 
air  pollution,  then  why? — why  did  you  fight 
federal  controls  and  scream.  'Foul!"  with  all 
your  lobbyists,  when  California  set  up  emis- 
sion standards  exceeding  the  Federal  Gov- 
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errunent's?  And  the  kicker  really  hit  when 
after  the  California  State  Senate  passed  a 
resolution  to  either  clean  up  the  Internal 
combustion  engine  or  outlaw  it  by  1975.  your 
lobbyists  descended  on  the  state  assembly 
like  vultures  to  Insure  defeat  of  the  meas- 
ure. Too  extreme  a  law?  This  problem  has 
dragged  so  long,  it's  time  for  extremes  Why 
do  you  fight  legislatures?  You  and  your  co- 
horts are  all  intelligent  men!  Why  don't  you 
sit  down  and  say.  "Okay,  fellows,  this  Is  a 
big  problem:  join  us  and  let's  work  It  out 
together  and  get  rid  of  it  by  1975!? 

This  is  the  whole  point!!!  "Your  entire  pro- 
gram is  geared  to  modify  and  control  smog. — 
not  eradicate  it!!! 

July  20,  1969:  The  culmination  of  roughly 
the  same  15  years'  work  was  realized  by  the 
first  men  walking  on  the  moon  That  accom- 
plishment seems  much  more  remote,  much 
more  impossible  than  cleaning  up  our  air 
on  earth! 

"Aha!"  you  say!  "The  Federal  Govern- 
ment spent  billions  on  the  moon  project! — 
We  don't  have  that  kind  of  money  avail- 
able! "  This  money  was  most  likely  expended 
t>©c-ause  the  prospects  ai  men  walking  on  the 
moon  is  more  exciting,  adventurous,  and  ro- 
mantic than  cleaning  hydrocarbons,  carbon 
monoxides,  or  oxides  of  nitrogen  from  the 
air. 

The  basic  problem  then,  is  lack  of  funds! 
Or  is  it  the  lack  of  initiative  to  spend  funds 
in  the  correct  places?  Do  you,  as  an  individ- 
ual, know  how  much  effort  or  expenditure 
commensurate  with  your  gross  has  been  put 
forth  in  the  past  15  years  to  combat  air  pol- 
lution? Compare  this  with  your  expenditures 
on  restyling.  To  some  it  was  more  Important 
that  we  put  man  on  the  moon  in  1969  than 
to  preserve  air  on  the  planet  we're  already 
on  To  some,  its  more  Important  to  spend 
billions  on  an  Antl-Balllstlc  MissUe  Svstem 
which  could  be  ineffective  in  the  event  an 
enemy  did  attack.  How  much  more  good  and 
safety  would  be  realized  by  channeling  these 
funds  to  fighting  an  enemy  which  has  al- 
ready attacked  and  is  daily  taking  a  terrible 
toll?  And. — to  some. — it's  more  Important  to 
make  an  extra  dollar  profit  than  maintain- 
ing a  safe  level  of  health  and  life  If^elf. 

Now,  lets  figure  out  how  to  get  these  much 
needed  funds  and  channel  them  in  the  right 
direction. 

Today,  auto  styling  is  truly  artistic,  and 
I  imagine  your  designers  have  some  fan- 
tastic things  on  the  drawing  boards.  How- 
ever, if  we're  really  going  to  dig  Into  the 
main  problem,  let's  forego  the  esthetics  of 
automobile  styling  and  think  of  the  esthetics 
of  the  world  In  which  we  live.  Let's  say  all 
auto  manufacturers  eliminate  style  changes 
on  all  models  from  1971  through  1975 — five 
years.  How  many  million  dollars  could  then 
be  channeled  into  smog  control  instead''  If 
you're  concerned  atwut  the  American  public 
not  buying  cars  because  of  lack  of  change. 
it  would  be  a  baseless  worry.  Cars  are  beauti- 
ful and  they  are  necessities,  and  people  will 
buy  them  because  they  need  them  Change 
the  grill  work  if  need  be  to  designate  the 
model  year.  I  don't  l>elleve  you'd  have  much 
to  worry  from  foreign  manufacturers,  such 
as  Vollcswagen.  who  change  their  models  so 
extensively  every  year. 

Now,  we  the  public,  can't  expect  you,  the 
manufacturer,  to  shoulder  the  entire  brunt 
of  the  cost  After  all.  we  drive  the  manure 
spreaders  I'm  sure  no  seif-respyecting  citizen 
would  argue  against  paying — $10.00  addi- 
tional for  a  new  car  If  the  funds  were  set 
aside  to  operate  a  Smog  Eradication  Center, 
The  SIO.OO  wouldn't  be  in  the  cost  or  profit 
base,  merely  an  amount  tacked  on  to  find  a 
cure  for  the  problem  That's  approximately 
$100,000,000  per  year!  Could  we  breathe  clean 
air  by  1975  with  these  additional  monies? 

If  each  auto  manufacturer  put  Into  the 
Smog  Eradication  Center  $5.00  per  car  sold, 
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without  Increasing  the  sales  price, — foreign 
companies  aa  well,  or  they  couldn't  sell  their 
products  in  this  country; — we'd  have  about 
another  $60,000,000  per  year!!  Utilization  of 
Rlr  pollution  Information  by  the  foreign 
companies  could  be  used  to  abolish  this 
plague  worldwide. 

Tour  counter-parts  In  the  oil  Industry 
should  not  be  adverse  to  adding  to  the  Smog 
Eradication  Center.  (Cars  can't  make  smog 
without  gas  and  oil  )  One  quarter  cent  a 
gallon,  matched  by  the  motorist,  could  add 
millions  for  the  cause. 

The  awesome  financial  power  of  the  Auto 
Industry,  Oil  Industry,  and  the  American 
Public,  backed  by  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments, would  be  unstoppable.  Other  smog- 
creating  Industries  wouldn't  dare  buck  it. 

So  you  see.  I  really  don't  want  to  attack 
you;  I'd  rather  join  you.  (No. — I  don't  mean. 
"If  you  can't  beat  'em.  join  'em!")  This  air 
pollution  problem  is  such  that  mankind 
must  act  nowf — and  we  can't  work  In  con- 
tradictory directions. 

I  realize  you  must  think  of  making  a  profit 
first.  That's  why  you're  In  business.  How- 
ever, in  your  position,  when  you  said,  "I 
do!"  and  took  over  your  present  status,  you 
marrfed  not  only  the  job.  but  accepted  count- 
less tfiVfc  responsibilities  above  and  beyond 
those  which  the  average  man  may  have, 
simply  because  in  your  position,  you  affect 
more  lives  than  the  average  man.  You  have 
a  duty  to  perform, — perform  it!  If  this  seems 
like  a  naive  approach  to  the  problem,  maybe 
it's  time  we  started  simplifying  our  manner 
of  getting  things  done. 

To  make  you.  Individually,  truly  aware  of 
what  we  face,  and  of  further  discuss  meth- 
ods of  getting  this  crash  program  underway. 
I  extend  to  you  a  personal  invitation  to  be 
my  guest  so  that  you  may  see.  smell,  and  feel, 
the  pollution  of  which  the  car  is  the  main 
spoiler.  I'll  show  you  what's  happening  to 
man  on  the  surface,  in  every  day  living. 
We'll  also  visit  the  Air  Pollution  Research 
Center  to  see  their  findings  in  the  labora- 
tory. You  wont  have  to  read  their  mailings, 
(which  you  may  never  see  anj-way:)  sent  to 
your  public  relations  departments.  Also,  we'll 
fly  over  this  sagging,  smothering  blanket  to 
see  how  widespread  this  plague  has  moved. 
If  you've  never  seen  a  wall  of  smog  move  in, 
you  can't  imagine  how  frightening  it  is!— 
One  minute,  it's  clear,  shining,  becalmed 
—then  a  tidal  wave,  thousands  of  feet  high, 
boiling  and  plowing,  blots  out  the  sun, 
smothering,  enveloping, — and  you  are  lost! 
and  gasping. 

I  also  invite  you  to  write  me  and  tell  spe- 
cifically what  you  intend  to  do  about  this 
problem.  I'll  detour  from  social  convention 
and  make  this  invitation  more  of  an  expecta- 
tion. Letting  me  know  what  your  firm  is 
doing  at  present  isn't  acceptable;— because 
it's  quite  evident  It's  not  enough.  You  must 
study  the  problem,  decide  on  an  all-out  pro- 
gram and  let  us  know  of  it.  No. — I  won't  ac- 
cept a  letter  from  your  public  relations  de- 
partment:—"Dear  Mr.  Orlich,  Thank  you 
for  your  interest,  however,  due  to  a  strenu- 
ous schedule,  etc.— we  are  doing  everything 
possible,  etc.— No.  sir.  this  won't  do;  because 
your  public  relations  officers  have  no  au- 
thority to  make  decisions  necessarv  to  com- 
bat smog.  I  want  your  answer,  which  will  be 
made  available  to  the  public  through  the 
media  which  will  also  receive  copies  of  this 
message. 

A  negative  response  can  only  result  in  our 
declaring  all-out  war  on  you!  This  attack 
can  take  on  the  aspects  of  a  Ralph  Nader 
campaign,  or  possibly  one  similar  to  what 
the  tobacco  industry  is  now  experiencing. 
T-V  ads  condemning  smog-producing  autos 
can  be  Just  as  affective  as  ads  which  are 
condemning  cigarettes  for  health  reasons. 
Ask  the  tobacco  companies  what  a  concerted 
public  opinion  effort  can  do. 
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Ib  this  a  warning? — a  threat? — possibly. 
The  air  pollution  program  has  been  snalllng 
along  for  20  to  25  years.  Politics,  which  is  a 
compromising  manner  of  doing  things,  has 
had  some  say  In  the  dragging  program.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  longer  any  time  for  com- 
promise It  has  to  be  a  "Damn  the  tor- 
pedoes, full  speed  ahead!!"  program  or  we 
can  forget  the  whole  thing!  Nature's  balance 
may  have  been  tipped  too  far.  The  Slow 
Guillotine  may  have.  dropp>ed  t>eyond  being 
pulled  back. 

The  American  people  can  write,  news  com- 
mentators can  comment,  legislators  can  pass 
laws, — but  you, — and  men  in  your  position 
are  the  only  ones  who  can  finally  say,  "Okay, 
Let's  go!"  I'm  putting  pressure  on  the 
heart; — the  ones  who  can  act, — You!!  And.  if 
you  and  your  peers  don't  act,  or  ignore  this 
message,  or  answer  it  with  a  courteous  brush- 
off:— then,  sir,  you'll  hear  from  the  other 
199.999,999!— That  is,— unless  the  smog  gets 
them  first. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Samttel  Orlich,  Jr. 


PITTSFIELD  STUDENTS  IN  NATION- 
AL MERIT  SCHOLARSHIP  COMPE- 
TION 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday,  September  24,  1969 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is,  I  trust 
with  pardonable  pride  that  I  call  atten- 
tion today  to  the  latest  accomplishments 
of  high  school  students  from  my  own 
area  of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

All  told,  some  28  students  from  Berk- 
shire County  have  been  selected  as  semi- 
finalists  in  the  prestigious  National  Merit 
Scholarship  competition. 

Sixteen  of  these  bright  young  people 
are  students  at  Pittsfield  High  School 
which  this  year  again  produced  more 
semifinalists  than  any  other  public 
school  in  Massachusetts. 

But,  while  school  administrators  can 
rightly  take  pride  in  this  record,  the  real 
credit,  of  course,  must  go  to  the'students 
themselves.  I  congratulate  them  and  their 
parents  for  their  outstanding  achieve- 
ment. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  re- 
cent news  account  of  their  selection,  pub- 
lished in  the  Berkshire  Eagle  of  Septem- 
ber 17, 1969: 

Twenty  PrrrsnELD  Stttdents  Named  Semi- 
finalists  IN  National  Merit  Scholarship 
Competition 

(By  Richard  K.  Weil) 

Twenty  Pittsfield  students  were  named 
semifinalists  in  the  1969-70  National  Merit 
Scholarship  competition  today. 

All  took  the  merit  qualifying  test  last 
spring  when  they  were  juniors  at  Pittsfield 
High,  making  PHS  the  numerical  leader 
among  public  schools  in  Massachusetts. 

Other  Berkshire  County  schools  contrib- 
uted a  total  of  eight  semifinalists  in  the  com- 
petition for  the  most  coveted  academic  honor 
a  high  school  student  can  win. 

Among  these.  Berkshire  School  in  Sheffield, 
a  private  school,  placed  three  semifinalists 
and  Mt.  Greylock  Regional  m  Williamstown 
two. 

Some  750,000  students  from  17,500  schools 
nationwide  took  the  qualifying  test.  Only  2 
per  cent  of  the  contestants — a  total  of  15.- 
000 — became   semifinalists.    They   constitute 
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less  than   1   per  cent  of  the  class  that  win 
graduate  next  spring. 

Only  3,000  will  actually  be  awarded  merit 
scholarships  in  the  spring. 

the  semifinalists 

Three  of  the  Pittsfield  semiflnaliste  are 
now  at  Taconic  High.  One  is  studying  in 
Kentucky.  Sixteen  are  at  PHS.  They  are- 

David  R.  Arnold,  PHS,  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
Reginald  Arnold  of  82  Strong  Ave.  He  wants 
to  major  in  electrical  engineering  with  an 
eye  toward  a  career  in  that  field. 

Paul  Atcheeon,  PHS.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
William  H.  Atcheson  of  115  Stratford  Ave 
who  also  is  working  toward  a  career  in  elec- 
trical engineering. 

Susan  P.  Burke,  Taconic  High,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  E.  Burke  of  124 
Port  Hill  Ave.  She  is  undecided  about  her 
career. 

Alan  Cutler,  PHS.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Maurice  Cutler  of  120  Livingston  Ave.  who 
wants  to  major  in  biology  toward  a  cereer 
in  medicine. 

Stephen  M.  Prenkel,  PHS,  son  of  Mr  and 
Mrs.  George  Frenkel  of  22  Ann  Drive,  who 
plana  to  pursue  a  liberal  arts  course  In 
college. 

Michael  E.  Keegan,  PHS.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Keegan  of  248  Cheshire  Road,  who 
wants  to  major  in  business  administration. 

Richard  D.  Levinson.  PHS.  son  of  Mrs 
Beatrice  Levinson  of  331  Williams  St.,  who 
wants  to  major  In  electrical  engineering  to- 
ward a  career  in  business. 

Larry  A.  Utscher.  PHS,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  Christian  Litscher  of  62  Sampson  PkwT., 
who  wants  to  major  in  biological  sciences " 

SECOND     in     family 

Frederick  Perkins,  PHS,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Milton  Perkins  of  456  Hubbard  Ave.  and 
brother  of  Clifford  Perkins,  who  won  a  merit 
scholarship  in  1967.  Fred  is  undecided  about 
his  major. 

Theresa  Pink.  PHS.  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Andrew  Pink  of  30  Lillian  St.,  who  wants 
to  major  in  biological  sciences  toward  a 
career  in  the  liealth  fields. 

Tliomas  A.  Propst,  Lafayette  High  in  Lex- 
ington, Ky  .  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Propst.  who  moved  from  Pittsfield  to  Lex- 
ington in  the  summer.  Thomas  wants  to  be- 
come an  engineer. 

Jonathan  Samel,  PHS,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  I.  Samel  of  25  May  Ter.,  who  is  un- 
decided about  his  major. 

Kathi  L.  Sawyer.  PHS.  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Marolyn  Saw>-er.  undecided  about  her  major. 

Carol  Shepardson,  PHS.  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Alan  Shepardson  of  45  Northum- 
berland Road,  who  is  undecided  about  her 
major. 

Darlene  P.  Sigda.  Taconic  High,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  SUnley  Sigda  of  24  Park  St.. 
who  wants  to  become  an  occupational 
therapist. 

OTHERS   ON    LIST 

Robert  B.  Stanley,  PHS,  son  of  Mrs.  Ruth 
Stanley  of  14  Harwich  St.,  who  wants  to  be- 
come a  physicist. 

Polly  A.  Steele,  PHS,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Steele  of  72  Strong  Ave.,  who 
wants  to  pursue  a  liberal  arts  course. 

Christopher  van  den  Honert.  PHS.  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  van  den  Honert  of  115 
Mountain  Drive,  who  wants  to  become  a 
physician. 

Carol  Vandergrift.  Taconic  High,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  Vanderpift  of  35 
Morewood  Drive,  who  wants  to  become  a  so- 
cial worker. 

William  Wakefield,  PHS,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Wakefield  of  53  Northumberland 
Road,  who  wants  to  go  into  the  field  of 
archaeology  or  anthropolgy. 

OTHEB  SEMXriNALISTS 

Other  Berkshire  County  semifinalists, 
listed  by  school  are: 
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Lenox  Memorial  High.  Barbara  K.  Du- 
charme.  daughter  of  Mrs.  Louise  H.  Ducharme 
of  663  East  St,  Lenox,  and  Joseph  M. 
Ducharme  of  507  Church  St.,  Pittsfield.  She 
wants  to  major  in  psychology. 

Cranwell  School  in  Lenox:  Francis  R. 
Richards  of  Birmingham,  Mich.,  who  wants 
to  be  an  electrical  engineer. 

Monument  Mountain  Regional  in  Great 
Barrtngton:  Wayne  Gannett,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ernest  Gannett  of  43  Castle  St.  in  that 
town.  Wayne  is  attending  Manzano  High 
School  in  Albuquerque  N.M..  but  is  expected 
back  In  Great  Barrington  in  November.  He 
is  undecided  about  hia  major 

Berkshire  School  of  Sheffield:  Morris  C. 
Hancock  of  Gladwyne,  Pa.,  who  wants  to  be 
an  architect;  Stephen  M.  Lincoln  of  Long- 
meadow,  undecided  about  his  major;  and 
Charles  W.  Neuhauser  of  Westfield,  N.J., 
also  undecided. 

Mt.  Greylock  Regional  of  Williamstown: 
David  W.  Armstrong,  son  of  Arthur  H.  Arm- 
strong of  Williamstown  and  Mrs.  Armstrong 
of  East  Greenbush,  N.Y.,  undecided  about 
his  major;  Gianni  C.  Donati,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  C.  Donati  of  Colonial  Village, 
williamstown.  also  undecided. 

St.  Paul's  School  of  Concord.  N.H..  Na- 
thaniel T.  WheelwTlght.  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  J.  Wheelwright  of  Lenox. 

The  National  Merit  Scholarship  Corpora- 
tion, which  directs  the  competition  from 
home  offices  in  Evanston.  111.,  warns  that  the 
semifinallst  list  should  not  be  used  to  com- 
pare schools  or  school  systems. 

The  theory  is  that  IQ  and  family  interest 
In  education  have  more  to  do  with  the  tiny 
percentage  of  semifinalists  than  their  courses 
or  teachers. 

But  the  PHS  record  over  the  years  has 
been  Impressive.  In  1963-64,  the  school  had 
10  semifinalists  but  no  winners:  1964-65  a 
siate-leading  15  semifinalists  and  three  win- 
ners; 1965-66,  four  semifinalists,  no  vrinners; 
1966-67.  four  semifinalists.  two  winners; 
1967-68.  six  semifinalists,  no  winner;  1968- 
69.  eight  semifinalists.  no  winners. 

This  year  PHS  produced  more  winners 
than  an  other  single  public  school  in  the 
state.  There  were  one  or  two  other  communi- 
ties that,  on  a  basis  of  population,  produced 
more  semifinalists  than  Pittsfield.  For  ex- 
amply.  Wayland  with  a  population  of  12.200. 
compared  to  Pittsfield's  56.500.  produced  11 
semifinalists. 

Pittsfield  High  achieved  its  highest  total 
ever  with  students  who  had  known  nothing 
but  double  sessions  for  their  sophomore  and 
Junior  years,  which  hints  to  some  that,  for 
the  best  students  at  least,  double  sessions 
are  not  damaging. 

PRINCIPAL    COMMENTS 

In  a  statement  of  congratulations  today, 
PHS  Principal  Lawrence  J.  Murphy  said : 
"Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  aspect  of  their 
(the  students')  success,  in  addition  to  being 
at  one  of  the  top  secondary  schools  in  the 
state  is  .  .  .  that  this  record  was  achieved 
despite  crowded  physical  conditions  and 
shorter  class  instructional  time  occasioned 
by  two  years  of  double  sessions. 

"Their  success  must  be  attributed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  students,  their  desire  to  work 
under  adverse  conditions  and  the  efforts  of 
the  teachers  .  .  .  throughout  their  school 
years." 


BYZANTINE    ARCHBISHOP 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  24.  1969 

Mr.   PULTON   of   Pennsylvania.   Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  insert  an 
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editorial  on  the  elevation  of  an  out- 
standing Pittsburgh  religious  leader. 
Archbishop  Stephen  J.  Kocisko  as  head 
of  the  Byzantine  Rite's  new  Metropoli- 
tan See.  This  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  on  Thursday,  June  12, 
1969: 

Byzantine  Archbishop 

Once  again,  the  Pittsburgh  district  has 
been  honored  by  the  elevation  of  one  of  Its 
religious  leaders. 

The  installation  of  Archbishop  Stephen  J. 
Kocisko  as  head  of  the  Byzantine  Rite's  new 
Metropolitan  See  of  Munhall  is  a  noteworthy 
event  in  the  history  of  religion  in  America. 

As  the  then  Bishop  Kocisko  noted  when 
the  new  archeparchy  was  established  by  Pope 
Paul  VI  earlier  this  year: 

"It  brings  great  joy  and  satisfaction  to 
our  dedicated  clergy,  religious  and  faithful, 
not  only  In  the  U.S.A  but  also  in  the  land 
of  our  forefathers  in  E^irof>e  This  Is  the 
first  time  that  the  Ruthenians  liave  a  Metro- 
politan See  of  their  ovm." 

The  new  archeparchy,  which  extends  from 
Western  Pennsylvania  to  Texas,  has  80  par- 
ishes and  ap)proximately  140,000  communi- 
cants. 

Archbishop  Kocisko,  who  was  bishop  of  the 
mttsburgh  Byzantine  Catholic  Diocese  before 
becoming  leader  of  the  newly  created  See. 
was  installed  yesterday  in  Holy  Spirit  Church, 
Oakland,  In  a  ceremony  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  various  denominations. 

In  this  spirit  of  ecumenism,  all  people 
of  good  will  In  Western  Pennsylvania  and 
throughout  the  U.S.  will  wish  Archbishop 
Kocisko  good  fortune  in  lils  new  position 
of  eminence  In  his  church. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  HAILS  PASSAGE 
OF  PROCUREMENT  COMMISSION 
BILL 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  24.  1969 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Procurement  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business.  I  am  par- 
ticularly gratified  by  the  action  of  the 
House  yesterday  in  passing  H.R.  474,  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Government 
Procurement,  which  I  had  the  privilege 
to  cosponsor. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California.  Chet 
HoLiFiELD.  and  to  the  subcommittee  he 
chairs,  for  this  legislation.  Mr.  Holifield 
has  ser\'ed  for  some  17  years  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Militar>-  Opera- 
tions of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee.  During  these  years,  he  did 
ever>'thing  humanly  possible  to  preserve 
the  integrity  and  efficiency  of  the  pro- 
curement process.  He  has  long  been 
aware  of  the  need  for  a  Commission  on 
Government  Procurement.  As  he  stated 
on  the  floor  yesterday,  he  became  con- 
\1nced  that  "this  is  such  a  tremendous 
job  that  no  committee  of  Congress,  un- 
less it  gave  its  full  time  for  a  couple  of 
years  to  the  subject,  could  do  the  job.'' 
It  was  through  Chet  Holifield's  persist- 
ent endeavor  that  the  proposal  to  estab- 
lish this  Commission  finally  reached  the 
floor  yesterday  and  that  it  was  accepted 
with  overwhelming  support. 
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H.R.  474  has  been  endorsed  not  only  by 
various  departments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  also  by  numerous  organiza- 
tions and  associations,  whose  member- 
ship includes  small  business  firms  that 
supply  the  Government.  Just  a  few  days 
ago,  I  had  the  occasion  to  address  one 
such  group — the  Western  Electronic 
Manufacturers  Association,  whose  rep- 
resentatives testified  before  the  Holifield 
subcommittee  in  support  of  this  bill.  In 
my  conversation  with  their  members, 
they  reaffirmed  their  belief  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  Commission  would 
benefit  them  in  their  procurement  deal- 
ings with  the  Government. 

In  my  opinion,  the  proposed  Procure- 
ment Commission  is  long  overdue  and 
urgently  needed.  There  has  been  no 
overall,  fullscale  study  of  the  Govern- 
ment procurement  system  since  1949.  Its 
need  today  is  far  greater  than  it  was  in 
1949.  Government  reqmrements  for 
goods  and  services  have  greatly  in- 
creased. Today,  our  Government  is  the 
largest  purchaser  of  goods  and  services 
in  the  world  market.  Defense  and  civilian 
agency  purchases  represent  a  significant 
portion  of  our  entire  gross  national  prod- 
uct. Understandably,  the  manner  in 
which  procurement  agencies  use  this  im- 
mense purchasing  power  has  a  profound 
effect  upon  our  competitive  free  enter- 
prise system  and  the  economic  well-being 
of  our  people. 

As  chairman  of  the  Procurement  Sub- 
committee of  the  Hou.se  Small  Business 
Committee,  I  have  a  special  Interest  in 
this  legislation,  as  I  am  sure  does  e£w;h 
and  everj-  member  of  the  subcommittee. 
In  this  era  of  mounting  conglomerate 
mergers  and  economic  concentration,  we 
find  an  emergence  of  industrial  "giant- 
ism" in  the  present  multi-billion-dollar 
procurement  market.  To  preserve  our 
free  economic  enterprise  system,  we  must 
heed  the  repeatedly  declared  policy  of 
the  Congress  that  the  agencies  of  the 
Government  assist  and  protect  the  in- 
terests of  small  business  and  place  a  fair 
share  of  their  purchases  with  small  busi- 
ness enterprises. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  these 
policies  have  been  protected  in  the  con- 
cept of  the  legislation  establishing  the 
Commission.  Also,  many  of  the  problems 
encountered  by  small  business  firms  in 
the  procurement  process  have  been  con- 
sidered in  this  legislation.  With  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Procurement  Com- 
mission, small  business  can  look  forward 
to  long-awaited  solutions  of  such  prob- 
lems, particularly  those  caused  by  p>aper 
profusion,  complex  and  complicated 
rules  and  regulations,  references  and 
cross-references,  and  the  requirement  in 
some  cases  to  hire  professional  personnel 
in  order  to  compete  for  and  perform  a 
Government  contract. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  confident  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Procurement  Com- 
mission will  benefit  industry :  that  it  will 
increase  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
of  the  procurement  process — and,  at  the 
same  time,  result  in  cost  savings  to  the 
American  taxpwiyer. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  overwhelming 
support  of  the  bill  on  the  House  side 
presages  favorable  and  immediate  ac- 
tion in  the  Senate. 
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MORATORIUM  TO  MARK  NEW  PUB- 
LIC PRESSURE  TO  END  WAR 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OK   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  24.  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  procrastination,  token  with- 
drawals, partial  cease-fires  will  not  end 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Strong,  positive  ef- 
forts by  the  Nixon  administration  are 
imperative  if  we  ever  will  get  out  of  the 
morass  we  have  created  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

A  year  ago.  candidate  Richard  Nixon 
toured  the  Nation  promising  a  .solution 
to  the  war.  President  Nixon  might  do 
well  to  read  those  utterances  and  vows. 

I  have  always  felt  that  public  con- 
sternation over  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion s  stance  on  the  war  was  a  key  factor 
in  the  Nixon  victory.  Time  after  time,  in 
last  year's  primaries  and  throughout  the 
.torrt4.  campaign,  national  sentiment 
swung  increasingly  for  a  rapid  disen- 
gagement from  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  think  the  public  has  changed 
its  mind. 

Mass  demonstrations  against  the  war 
have  been  curtailed  so  far  this  year.  Most 
war  critics  went  along  with  the  theory 
that  the  new  administration  needed  a 
little  time  to  get  set  on  its  course  out  of 
Vietnam. 

Now,  that  patience  wears  thin. 

Since  January,  over  9,000  Americans 
have  died  in  Vietnam.  Nearly  60,000  have 
been  injured.  Meanwhile,  the  rhetoric 
drones  on. 

Next  month  marks  the  opening  of  a 
series  of  national  observances  and  dem- 
onstrations which  will  once  more  show 
the  massive  support  behind  those  of  us 
who  advocate  to  end  the  war  as  soon  as 
possible. 

On  October  15.  the  first  of  the  Vietnam 
moratorium  days  will  take  place.  I  en- 
dorse the  efforts  of  the  moratorium  plan- 
ners, and  I  actively  support  .heir  pro- 
gram and  poUcies.  And  I  hope  that  the 
moratorium  will  do  what  our  leaders 
have  not  been  able  to  do— speed  up  the 
eventual  climax  of  our  tragic  adventur- 
ism in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  statement  made 
by  the  Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee 
and  a  story  on  the  moratorium  by  Mary 
McGrory  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star: 

Statement  by  Vietnam  Moratorium 
Committee 

In  1968  the  candidacies  of  Senators  Ken- 
nedy. McCarthy,  and  McGovern  challenged 
the  basic  assumptions  of  the  United  States 
Vietnam  policy.  Their  successful  campaigns 
together  with  the  shattering  experience  of 
the  "Tef  offensive,  forced  an  end  to  the 
policy  Of  continued  escalation.  By  the  sum- 
mer of  1968  ali  major  candidates  had  aban- 
doned the  myth  of  a  mllltarv  solution  to  a 
political  conflict,  and  had  adopted  the  slo- 
gan, -Peace  with  honor".  Those  who  had 
long  opposed  American  mllltarv  involvement 
in  Vietnam  had  been  vindicated. 

The  Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee  how- 
ever, feels  that  thoee  who  oppose  the  war 
must  now  be  more  vocal  in  their  opposition 
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than  ever  before.  The  present  administration 
Is  vacillating  between  poilclee  of  withdrawal 
and  military  victory  through  massive  use  of 
our  technological  supremacy.  All  who  desire 
p«ace  must  be  disappointed  that  the  United 
States  continues  to  press  large  scale  military 
operations  while  the  N  L  P.  hac  shown  a 
wUllngness  to  lower  the  scale  of  flghtlng.  We 
can  rest  assured  that  the  President  Is  ad- 
vised by  the  Pentagon  and  some  members  of 
Congress  to  hold  fast,  and  wait  for  the  in- 
evitable military  victory.  If  he  should  follow 
this  path  the  political,  mUltary.  and  moral 
disasters  attendant  upon  past  American 
Vietnam  policy  would  only  be  compounded. 
It  is  imperative  that  those  who  desire  the 
quickest  possible  American  disengagement 
in  Vietnam  make  their  views  known. 

In  light  of  these  considerations  the  Viet- 
nam Moratorium  Committee  proposes  that 
on  October  15  all  who  desire  an  end  to  Amer- 
ican mlUtarj'  Involvement  in  Vietnam  should 
make  their  views  publicly  known.  Students 
workers,  clergymen,  and  Interested  groups  of 
citizens  are  asked  to  cease  from  their  nor- 
mal activities  on  that  day.  and  make  their 
anti-war  position  known  as  they  see  fit.  Tlie 
Committee  proposes  these  actions  as  expres- 
slcms  of  public  opinion,  and  hopes  they  will 
sen-e  to  educate  the  administration  and  the 
public  at  large.  As  expressions  of  legitimate 
political  opinion  these  public  demonstra- 
tions are  envisaged  by  the  Committee  as 
being  totally  lawful  and  orderly.  The  Com- 
mittee does  not  encourage  any  acts  of  civil 
disobedience  or  violent  confrontation. 

In  the  hope  of  stirring  widespread  public 
support  for  the  October  15  demonstrations, 
the  Committee  is  asking  endorsements  of  its 
alms  by  leaders  of  business.  labor,  civic 
grotips.  and  of  elected  public  officials.  It  is 
hoped  that  many  of  these  well-known,  and 
respected  citizens  will  lend  their  support  to 
an  attempt  to  continue  the  New  Politics  of 
1968.  and  to  bring  an  end  to  a  disastrous 
episode  in  American  history. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 

Sept.  23,  19691 

Moratorium:    McCarthy  Drive   Revisited 

(By  Mary  McGrory) 

The  Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee  Is  the 
McCarthy  campaign  revisited,  except  there's 
nobody  over  30  around  occasionally  telling 
them  what  to  do. 

The  eighth-floor  Moratorium  offices  on 
Vermont  Avenue  are  full  of  miniskirts,  fat 
ties,  bare  feet  and  bustle.  The  young  men's 
hair  is  longer,  allowed  to  grow  in  protest 
against  what  happened  to  their  candidate 
last  year. 

This  time,  they're  running  the  show  them- 
-selves.  Sam  Brown,  McCarthy's  youth  cap- 
tain and  24-year-old  Harvard  Divinity  School 
dropout,  is  the  head  man. 

He  Is  assisted  by  David  Mlxner,  the  husky, 
sunny  24-year-old  veteran  of  1968.  and  David 
Hawk,  26,  a  Cornell  graduate  and  all-Amer- 
Ican  swimmer  who  is  under  indictment  on 
a   charge   of   refusing   Induction. 

Miarge  Sklenkar.  22.  the  canvass,  super- 
visor of  the  McCarthy  effort.  Is  In  charge  of 
the  office. 

SHUTDOWN    PLANNED 

Their  plan  Is  to  close  down  classes  for  a 
day  while  students  study  the  war  as  con- 
ducted by  Richard  Nixon. 

They're  using  the  skills  and  lists  acquired 
in  last  year's  fruitless  effort  to  elect  a  peace 
candidate,  and  they  are  being  financed  by 
McCarthy  angels.  They  are  sending  out  huge 
shipments  of  buttons  and  bumper-stickers 
that   say.   "Work   for  Peace  on   October   15.  ■ 

They  tiiink  the  country  has  been  radical- 
ized on  the  war  since  they  went  around  la.st 
year  rather  timidly  advocating  a  negotiated 
co.^Utlon  government.  Now  they  say  the  cry 
Is  for  unconditional,  complete  and  immediate 
troop  withdrawal. 
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President  Nixon's  efforts  to  slow  down  pro- 
test have  only  spurred  them  on. 

■'Some  people  have  called  in."  repcM"ts  Miss 
Sklenkar.  "and  said  we  ought  to  quit  be- 
cause he's  going  in  the  right  direction  But 
they're  mostly  over  40.  and  sound  like  World 
War  II  veterans.  The  campuses  Just  arent 
buying  it." 

"The  President  did  us  a  favor,"  says  Brnwn 
■Now  we're  really  mobilizing.  And  we're  hear- 
ing from  parents  who  say  that  now  iiie 
commitment  has  been  made  to  withdraw 
they  don't  want  their  boys  to  be  killed  or 
lose  a  leg  while  the  withdrawals  are  eoine 
on."  ^ 

The  young  activists  don't  think  "Nixons 
sitting  over  there  in  the  White  House  think- 
ing about  us."  but  they  have  been  pleased 
at  a  report  from  a  Republican  source  who 
said,  "The  same  people  who  did  It  to  John- 
son are  starting  all  over  again  " 

They  have  a  lively  liaison  with  peace- 
minded  members  of  Congress.  They  don't  ask 
much  of  them,  but  Sen.  George  McGovern  of 
South  Dakota  has  offered  to  speak  at  an 
areawlde  rally  In  Boston. 

"Mostly  we  want  them  not  to  worry."  .^avs 
Brown. 

backing    CITED 

Some  500  colleges  have  now  signed  up  to 
suspend  normal  activity.  The  Moratorium 
has  the  endorsement  of  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  and  the  New  Democratic 
Coalition. 

Their  biggest  lift  came  from  an  announce- 
ment from  Mason  Gross,  president  of  Rut- 
gers, who  called  upon  the  university  com- 
-munlty  to  exercise  Its  role  "as  teacher  as 
guardian  of  civilized  values  and  as  the  crit- 
ical and  moral  intelligence  which  compels 
the  oountry  to  ponder  its  courses  of  action." 

The  committee  has  asked  its  agents  in 
New  Haven  to  propose  a  simliar  declaration 
to  Yale's   President   Kingman   Brewster 

The  Colorado  School  of  Mines  in  Golden 
Is  one  of  the  smaller  schools  participating. 
Students  there  are  planning  to  read  the  list 
of  war  dead  beginning  at  midnight  Oct  15. 
attend  a  mass  for  the  Colorado  dead  in  the 
town  square  at  noon  and  inarch  In  a  torch- 
light parade  in  which  high  school  students 
will  carry  signs  saying,  "Please  don't  send  me 
to  war." 

David  Hawk  does  not  think  the  Moratorium 
will  reactivate  the  universal  antagonism 
stirred  by  the  campus  rampages  of  last 
spring.  For  one  thing,  he  says,  it  will  be 
non-violent. 

For  another,  he  says.  "I  think  older  people 
look  to  the  young  for  leadership  on  the  war. 
They  think  we  have  a  right  to  speak  out  on 
that." 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
CAPTURE  OF  MONTE  CASSINO, 
AUGUST  15,  1969.  AT  THE  WAR 
CEMETERY  AT  MONTE  CASSINO, 
ITALY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

Wednesday.  September  24.  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  weeks  ago  during  the 
course  of  my  appropriations  committee 
work  in  Europe,  I  had  the  unique  privi- 
lege of  attending  the  impressive  cere- 
monies commemorating  the  25th  anni- 
versary' of  the  battle  of  Monte  Cassino  in 
Italy.  Here  in  this  historic  monastery 
won  by  the  heroic  Polish  Army  from  the 
Germans  at  great  cost  a  moving  cere- 
mony was  conducted  in  the  war  ceme- 
terj'.  Paying  homage  to  their  fallen  com- 
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rades  were  many  Polish  war  veterans, 
the  most  illustrious  of  whom  was  that 
renowned  World  War  II  hero,  Lt.  Gen, 
Wladyslaw  Anders. 

The  mere  presence  of  this  great  soldier 
and  his  aging  comrades  gave  deep  mean- 
ing to  depth  to  which  a  grateful  world 
acknowledges  the  sacrifices  made  25 
years  ago  to  wrest  Monte  Cassino  from 
enemy  hands.  The  attendance  of  many 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children 
of  Polish  birth  and  lineage  from  all  over 
the  world  signifies  the  particular  signifi- 
cance of  Monte  Cassino  to  them. 

I  was  truly  gratified  to  see  the  fine 
representation  from  the  leadership  of 
our  great  Polish  American  organiza- 
tions. It  was  a  real  thrill  for  me  to  see 
the  splendid  representation  of  Polish 
American  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  who  were 
participating  in  these  ceremonies  with 
several  thousands  other  Scouts  from  all 
over  the  world. 

Subsequent  to  the  Masses  for  the 
Greek  Orthodox  and  Roman  Catholic 
Poles  and  the  Protestant  religious  rites 
a  massive  convocation  took  place  in 
which  many  eminent  persons  partici- 
pated, such  as  General  Anders;  Withold 
Zahorski,  the  chairman  and  president  of 
the  Polish  War  Veterans  in  Italy;  Dr. 
Antonio  Farraro,  mayor  of  Cassino:  His 
Excellency  Bishop  Rubin;  His  Excellency 
Bishop  Wesoly:  and  Ambassador  Kazi- 
mierz  Pappe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  count  it  a  distinct 
honor  to  have  been  the  only  American 
invited  to  address  this  deeply  spiritual 
meeting.  I  shall  always  cherish  the 
memorj'  of  General  Anders  rising  from 
his  chair  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks to  step  forward  and  thank  me 
publicly  for  my  statement  and  for  the 
greetings  which  I  brought  from  the 
American  people.  It  was  a  real  thrill  to 
have  a  chance  to  chat  with  General  An- 
ders after  the  ceremony  as  well  as  to 
meet  the  many  other  dignitaries  and  to 
shake  hands  with  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts 
from  many  countries. 

I  consider  as  most  meaningful  of  all 
the  impressive  ceremonies  and  moving 
addresses,  the  transfer  of  the  responsi- 
bilities for  preserving  the  ideals  of  free- 
dom from  the  hands  of  the  old  soldiers  to 
the  Polish  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  in  at- 
tendance and  to  their  fellow  Scouts  in  all 
the  countries  of  the  world.  The  accept- 
ance of  the  torch  of  freedom  by  those 
with  youth  and  vigor  to  meet  the  future 
from  those  who  fought  on  those  sacred 
mountain  slopes  and  from  those  who 
gave  their  lives  there  a  generation  ago 
was  impressive  indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  my  remarks 
given  on  this  historic  occasion  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Remarks  op  Congressman  John  J.  Rooney 
> jp  New  York  Upon  the  Observance  of  the 
25th     Anniversary    of    the    Capture    op 
Monte   Cassino,   August   15.   1969,   at  the 
War  Cemetery  at  Monte  Casino,  Italy 
For  all  of  us  the  opportunity  to  visit  this 
world   famous   and   historic   monastery   pro- 
vides a  moving  experience.  All  of  us  are  deep- 
ly moved  as  we  stand  looking  down  the  pre- 
cipitous slopes  of  this  fortress  where  such  a 
valiant  battle  was  fought  twenty-five  years 
ago.  We  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  we 
are  treading  upon  holy  ground  and  that  we 
stand   In   an   eternal   slirlne   consecrated   by 
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the  blood  of  valiant  soldiers  of  the  Cross.  To 
those  who  are  of  Polish  birth  or  lineage  a 
visit  to  Monte  Cassino  Is  truly  the  attain- 
ment of  a  Holy  Pilgrimage 

It  is  no  wonder  that  those  of  Polish  blood 
revere  this  mountain  stronghold  for  over  the 
centuries  Polish  blood  has  been  spilled  both 
In  Its  defense  and  In  Its  capture.  To  them  the 
history  of  this  lofty  bastion  is  as  personal  as 
It  is  thrilling. 

Tliese  walls  built  and  rebuilt  date  back  to 
529  AD.  when  St.  Benedict  founded  the 
Abbey  of  Monte  Cassino  This  was  an  event 
of  tremendous  importance  to  all  mankind 
Ince  it  represented  the  first  gleam  of  civili- 
zation returning  to  this  area  of  Italy  after 
the  darkness  which  fell  subsequent  to  the 
barbaric  invasions. 

You  of  Polish  ancestry  are  entitled  to  be 
proud  not  only  of  the  role  your  valiant  fore- 
bears played  when  the  Polish  legions  under 
General  Henryk  Dabrowskl  guarded  this 
mountainous  area  for  the  armies  of  Napo- 
leon in  a  vain  hope  for  freedom,  but  of  the 
strong  stand  made  by  Polish  soldiers  again 
in    1918   throughout   this   same   battle   area. 

I  am  sure  your  greatest  pride  comes  from 
the  magnificent  achievements  of  the  Second 
Poll.^h  Army  Corps  under  the  leadership  of 
one  of  the  greatest  World  War  II  heroes,  Lt. 
General  Wladyslaw  Anders. 

A  fortnight  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending the  impressive  meeting  In  Wash- 
ington celebrating  the  25th  Anniversary  of 
the  Polish  American  Congress.  The  princi- 
pal speaker  on  this  occasion  was  General 
Earlo  G  Wheeler.  USA.  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

All  of  us  were  thrilled  to  hear  General 
Wheeler's  extensive  praise  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  Polish  soldiers,  particularly 
during  World  War  II.  Every  person  of  Po- 
lish blood  can  take  particular  pride  In  the 
courage  and  effectiveness  of  Polish  fighters 
which  General  Wheeler  so  graphically  out- 
lined for  us.  All  of  us  shared  in  a  tremen- 
dous pride  for  the  valiant  stand  the  people 
of  Poland  took  in  defying  Hitler's  80.000,000 
Germans  on  their  Western  frontier  and  the 
armed  forces  of  Russia's  175,000,000  people 
on  their  Eastern  border. 

The  free  world  recognized  this  and  re- 
members today  the  manner  in  which  the 
people  of  Poland  stood  up  against  terrible 
odds  and  fought  to  preserve  their  freedom 
from  Hitler's  tyranny.  We  cannot  forget 
those  seventeen  days  of  horror  as  Poles 
fought  and  fell  to  the  crushing  plncer  of 
the  Russian  columns  and  the  Panzer  divi- 
sions. 

We  remember  with  real  satisfaction  that 
the  thousands  of  heroic  Polish  people  re- 
fused to  accept  defeat  and  made  their  way 
to  the  West  to  Join  the  Allies  in  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  battles  which  were  waged 
from  Tobruk  to  Norway. 

I  think  It  is  particularly  fitting  and  prop- 
er that  we  of  the  Western  World  remind 
ourselves  of  the  successful  efforts  of  Gen- 
eral Anders  and  his  loyal  Polish  troops  In 
achieving  the  fall  of  this  mighty  mountain 
stronghold  from  which  the  Germans  had 
successfully  resisted  four  Allied  Army  at- 
tacks to  persist  in  blocking  the  allied  north- 
ern offensive. 

It  Is  fitting  that  the  free  world  Join  in 
observing  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  epic 
battle  which  raged  for  eight  days  with  great 
loss  of  life  among  the  Polish  attackers  and 
even  greater  casualties  among  the  Nazi  de- 
fenders. 

How  gratifying  it  was  for  the  people  of 
the  AlUec  nations  to  receive  the  news  on 
May  18,  1944  that  General  Anders'  victorious 
troops  had  raised  the  Polish  white  and  red 
flag  over  the  smouldering  and  blood- 
drenched  Abbey. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  when  the  smoke 
of  battle  had  cleared  away;  when  the  noise 
of  cannon  and  the  whine  of  shells  had  been 
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silenced;  when  the  suffering  of  the  wounded 
had  been  eased;  and  when  the  dead  and 
dying  had  been  tenderly  removed  from  the 
bloody  field  of  battle,  these  Polish  fighting 
men  began  at  once  to  help  restore  the  famous 
Abbey. 

To  the  Polish  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts 
privileged  to  attend  this  world-wide  Jam- 
boree this  visit  will  always  remain  one  of  the 
high  points  In  their  lives.  To  the  Boy  and 
Girl  Scouts  from  Polish  American  families 
this  visit  has  special  Importance  I  am  de- 
lighted that  22  boys  and  girls  from  my 
Congressional  District  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  are  in  attendance,  among  them  the 
charming  daughter  of  my  good  friend  Joseph 
Dublcki.  Brooklyn  Editor  of  Nowy  Swiat.  All 
of  these  American  children  are  ambassadors 
of  goodwill  as  they  make  friends  with  Scouts 
from  all  over  the  world. 

And  let  all  of  us,  boys,  girls,  and  adults, 
not  forget  the  words  of  that  glorious  dedica- 
tion which  has  been  left  to  posterity  on  the 
slopes  of  Point  593  just  below  "Phantom 
Ridge," 

"We  Polish  Soldiers. 
For  your  freedom  and  ours. 
Have  given  our  Souls  to  God. 
Our  bodies  to  the  Soil  of  Italy. 
And  our  hearts  to  Poland" 

How  wonderful  it  Is  that  this  younger 
generation  of  patriotic  Polish  people  are 
today  Inheriting  from  their  fathers  the  noble 
ideals  of  dedicated  service  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  for  all. 

May  all  of  these  youthful  leaders  repre- 
senting many  nations  keep  ever  alive  and 
burning  for  all  mankind  the  glorious  record 
of  courage  and  patriotic  zeal  which  charac- 
terized the  Polish  fighters  who  for  so  long 
fought  and  died  on  this  famed  mountain- 
side. 


A  NEW  HISTORY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIV'ES 
Wednesday.  September  24.  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Bar- 
bara Ward  IS  one  of  our  most  valuable 
resources  in  trjing  to  place  events  in  a 
proper  historical  setting.  Her  insights 
into  the  merits  and  limitations  of  the 
contributions  of  the  Western  countries 
make  her  a  truly  international  historian. 

Barbara  Ward  has  earned  so  many 
honors  that  only  a  full-time  biographer 
could  assemble  them.  But  a  recent  speech 
she  gave,  at  the  University  of  Cape  Town. 
in  South  Africa,  provides  us  with  such  an 
extraordinarj-  perspective  that  it  de- 
serves, I  believe,  the  widest  possible 
readership. 

Her  talk.  'A  New  History."  is  not  swl- 
dressed  to  South  Africans  although  she 
speaks,  on  this  occasion,  to  them.  She 
perceives  and  relates  the  basic  problems 
of  how  we,  the  Westerners,  intend  to  pur- 
sue our  course  in  an  increasingly  related 
world.  We  cannot,  she  says,  continue  in 
our  present  ways.  We  owe  something  to 
the  world  which  we  cannot  pay  in  dollars 
or  resources,  material  or  human.  We  owe 
the  world — including  ourselves — an  im- 
derstanding  of  where  we  fit  into  that 
mammoth  ebb  and  flow  which  we  call 
histon'- 

We  can  start  on  that  understanding 
by  listening  to  Barbara  Ward  whose  talk 
follows : 
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A  Nrw  History 
(The  lOth  T.  B.  Davie  Memorial  Lecture,  de- 
Jlvered  In  the  University  of  Cape  Town  on 
June  11,  1969,  by  Barbara  Ward) 

I 
We  are  all  of  us  Immersed  In  the  stream  of 
time.  Afl  history  bears  us  onwards  over  Ite 
cataracts  of  change  we  cannot  be  certain 
where  we  are  or  where  we  are  tending.  I  am 
sure  that  Charlemagne's  followers  never 
thought  of  themselves  as  •coming  out  of 
the  dark  agee  ".  The  men  of  the  late  Middle 
Ages  did  not  know  their  period  was  giving 
away  to  the  Renaissance  In  fact,  as  far  as 
they  were  concerned,  their  age  was  not  in  the 
Middle  but  right  out  In  front — like  every 
other  age  to  its  contemporaries.  It  follows 
that  there  can  be  a  very  real  degree  of  scepti- 
cism about  any  attempt  to  define  historical 
epochs.  I  may  believe  that  a  momentous  pe- 
riod In  human  history  has  come  to  an  end. 
I  may  say  that  I  agree  with  Pope  Paul  VI 
when  he  speaks  of  our  limes  as  "a  new  his- 
tory", so  profound  are  Its  changes  and  up- 
heavals. But  I  fully  realize  that  nothing  is 
more  difficult  to  share  and  perhaps  easier  to 
refute,  than  a  particular  angle  of  vision  on 
hiuiian  affairs.  Historical  change  has  a  way 
of  dfeludlng  Its  observers.  "We  are  progress- 
ing", cried  the  Gadarene  Swine. 

Perhaps  the  complexity  of  our  times  comes 
from  the  fact  that  two  processes  have  been 
going  on  simultaneously — a  recession  in  the 
political  control  exercised  for  centuries  by 
the  peoples  of  Western  Europe  and  a  world- 
wide expansion  of  the  technological  and  egal- 
itarian revolution  they  set  In  motion. 
Throughout  history  there  have,  of  course, 
been  these  sudden  violent  Incursions  of  par- 
ticular groups  of  peoples  who.  leaving  their 
homelands,  stream  out  over  everyone  else's. 
Sometimes,  like  the  Mongols,  they  take  little 
with  them  and  after  a  period  of  dominance, 
leave  little  behind  except,  perhaps,  a  legend 
of  ferocity.  Sometimes  like  the  Arabs  they 
take  with  them  a  conquering  religion  and 
change  the  culture  of  a  whole  region.  The 
West  Europeans  have  changed  everything  be- 
cause as  their  dominion  grew,  they  Invented 
and  carried  through  the  decisive  modern 
revolutions  based  on  the  drives  of  equality, 
science  and  technology.  Their  own  total 
transformation  affected  everybody  else.  There 
has  never  been  anything  like  this  before. 
The  "new  history"  Is  precisely  our  planet  as 
It  emerges,  totally  transformed,  from  the 
West  European  Incursions.  It  Is  so  new,  so 
unlikely,  so  breathtaking  that  we  can  hardly 
take  our  soundings.  We  are  all  thrashing 
about  In  mountainous  seas  of  change.  But  we 
must  try  to  get  our  bearings  and  make  for 
calmer  waters.  Our  hoK  on  other  planets 
Is  still  too  tenuous  for  us  to  risk  drowning 
the  human  race  on  planet  Earth. 

What  have  we  to  say  about  the  West  Euro- 
pean eruption?  Since  we  are  West  Europeans 
or  descendants  of  West  Europeans,  we  are 
being  asked  to  think  about  ourselves.  I  need 
hardly  underline  the  point  that  most  human 
beings  try  to  think  well  of  themselves.  We 
are  no  exception.  We  have  talked  a  great  deal 
about  our  civilizing  mission.  We  have.  In  our 
own  minds,  rescued  peoples  from  barbarism, 
converted  the  heathen  and  made  three  blades 
of  grass  where  none  grew  before.  We  have 
even  claimed  some  special  endowment  and 
privilege  for  the  colour  of  our  skin.  Perhaps, 
I  should  make  clear  at  once  that  I  know  of 
no  fundamental  value  that  does  not  belong 
to  human  beings  as  such.  The  white  In- 
habitants of  Iberia  were  less  sophisticated 
but  not  intrinsically  less  valuable  than  the 
brown  Moors  who  Invaded  them  and  ruled 
them  for  four  and  five  hundred  years.  The 
white  peoples  of  the  Principality  of  Kiev 
were  weaker  but  not  inferior  when  they  were 
conquered  by  yellow  Mongols,  Conquest  and 
power  do  not  confer  Intrinsic  value.  That  lies 
In    Man's    being  alone,    the    humanity    he 
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shares  with  all  Ood's  creatures.  The  fact  that 
the  latest  world  outburst  of  conquest  was 
conducted  by  men  of  white  skin  tells  us  only 
that,  during  that  period,  they  had  the  edge  In 
strength,  the  weapyonry  and  new  techniques. 

Indeed,  if  they  had  been  all  they  claim,  at 
times,  to  be  In  terms  of  superiority,  we  would 
now  be  living  in  a  well-ordered  Utopia.  Our 
world  is  still  largely  Che  world  they  made. 
The  confusion  and  violence  in  which  our 
planet  is  now  immersed  suggests  that  the 
white  West  Europeans  are  not  sufiermen. 
They  are  men.  And  so  are  all  the  other  in- 
habitants of  this  globe. 

So  let  us.  in  spite  of  our  blinkers  and 
prejudices,  try  to  look  as  objectively  as  we  can 
at  the  impact  of  the  West  Europeans  as  they 
explode  out  of  the  maritime  fringes  of  Eurofje 
and  (from  the  sixteenth  to  the  twentieth 
centuries)  deploy  their  power  and  their 
interests  round  the  world. 

Let  us  try  to  see  ourselves,  not  :is  we  ap- 
pear to  ourselves,  but  as  we  apjsear  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  human  race  who  are  not,  by 
origin,  white.  West  European,  Judeo-Chris- 
tlaJi,  mercantile,  individualist,  ruthless,  ad- 
venturous, meritocratic— and  all  the  other 
adjectives  which  could  be  applied  to  that 
imi>erious  race  of  men  who.  between  1500  and 
1900,  virtually  took  over  control  of  the  planet 
and.  In  doing  so,  have  created  a  planetary 
community. 

The  odd  thing  is  that  we  did  not  intend  any 
such  thing.  The  West  Europeans  and  their 
descendants — North  Americans,  Latin  Amer- 
icans. Australians,  Boers.  New  Zealanders — 
together  with  the  Slavs  and  their  descend- 
ants, acquired  sovereignty  over  most  of  the 
world's  land  masses  and  all  the  oceans  with- 
out really  meaning  to  do  so.  They  had  no  im- 
perial plan.  So  long  as  strong  governments 
whose  writ  they  could  recognize,  stood  up  to 
them,  they  did  not  Indulge  in  conquest.  They 
expanded  by  two  main  routes — in  a  way  like 
nature  in  a  vacuum.  When  the  governments 
of  sophisticated  and  populated  coimtrles 
weakened,  they  came  in,  took  over  the  reins 
of  governments  and  carried  on,  in  order  to 
safeguard  their  own  economic  Interests  which 
local  disorders  had  disturbed.  When  temper- 
ate land  proved  to  be  in  the  possession  of 
tribal  people  at  lower  levels  of  technology, 
they  tended  to  settle  on  the  land  and  either 
klU  or  enslave  the  earlier  Inhablt^mts.  By 
these  two  routes,  they  took  over,  almost  inad- 
vertently, m  the  celebrated  "fit  of  absence  of 
mind",  the  whole  of  Planet  Earth. 

You  probably  know  as  well  as  I  do  the 
steps  by  which  this  process  went  forward. 
The  sixteenth  century  is  the  century  of  take- 
over In  the  Americas.  The  Iberian  conquer- 
ors had  meant — again  the  Inadvertence — to 
get  to  India  and  do  away  with  the  Arab 
Middlemen  who  sold  to  Europe  the  silks  and 
spices  and  precious  metals  which  our  un- 
couth forefathers  could  not  produce  in  Eu- 
rope's dank  swamps  and  forests.  In  South 
America,  Cortez  and  Plzarro  defeated  Aztec 
and  Inca,  took  the  land  and  the  gold,  turned 
the  Indians  Into  serfs  and  helped  to  decimate 
the  Caribbean  where  cUmate  and  soil  prom- 
ised new  spice  islands.  To  the  north  British 
and  French  settlers  began  the  three  centu- 
ries of  war  which  drove  the  American  Indian 
from  his  forests  to  the  meagre,  latter-day  re- 
serves. Thus  the  world's  largest  stretch  of 
temperate  land  lay  open  to  the  Europeans. 

In  Asia,  Portuguese  ships  outflanked  the 
Arabs  and  reached  the  gorgeous,  populated, 
rich  and  powerful  East.  They  established 
maritime  posts  on  the  coasts  of  these  wealthy 
lands  and  began  to  break  the  Arab  monopoly 
of  spices  and  silks.  At  this  stage,  as  the  six- 
teenth gave  way  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
all  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe  Joined 
In  and  fought  each  other  ferociously  for  the 
monopoly  of  the  spice  trade.  The  Dutch,  set- 
tling a  few  of  their  number  to  establish  a 
trading  post  In  the  Cape,  went  on  to  fight 
the  Portuguese  for  their  Asian  Bases.  Local 
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power  In  the  Spice  Islands  collapsed  at  about 
that  time.  By  backing  this  sultan  and  then 
that,  the  Dutch  threw  out  their  European 
rivals  and  began  their  three  hundred  years 
of  control.  Thus  by  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  first  wave  of  West  Eu- 
ropeans had  established  their  p)ower  in  the 
Americas,  created  footholds  in  Africa  and  ac- 
complished  the   first   Asian   take-over. 

The  eighteenth  century  consolidated  Eu- 
ropean power  In  the  Americas;  In  Asia,  the 
collapse  of  Moghul  authority  permitted  the 
British  to  repeat  in  India  tlie  earlier  Dutch 
take-over  in  Indonesia.  They  maneuvered  the 
French  out  of  and  themselves  into  sover- 
eignty And  European  involvement  with 
Africa  began  to  grip  and  spread.  It  was  not 
at  this  point  a  matter  of  settlement.  The 
Portuguese  did  little  with  their  coastal  foot- 
holds in  Angola  and  Mozambique.  The  Boers 
clustered  below  the  mountains.  At  this 
stage  Europe's  involvement  with  Africa  was 
both  more  external  yet  more  ferocious  than 
any  settlement.  Once  again  It  was  In  a  sense 
inadvertent,  a  by-product  of  something 
else — the  growth  of  the  commercial  planta- 
tion economy  in  the  Americas. 

The  Caribbean,  the  northern  states  of  Latin 
America  and  later  the  Southern  States  of 
North  America  were  discovered  to  be  poten- 
tial producers  of  many  of  the  raw  materials 
once  traded  for  In  the  East.  Spices,  cotton 
and  above  all  sugar  could  be  sent  back  to 
Europe  without  the  need  of  shipments  to 
Asia  of  precious  bullion.  But  success  de- 
manded fairly  large  scale  plantation  produc- 
tion. Machines  had  not  yet  been  invented. 
There  were  either  no  local  "hands"  to  do 
the  work,  or  survivors  proved  too  few  and 
too  untameable.  Thus  began  the  vast,  ap- 
palling, ferocious  and  sustained  develop- 
ment of  the  slave  trade  which  over  three 
centuries  may  have  taken  out  of  Africa  to 
death  or  enslavement  some  40  million  souls. 

To  control  this  trade  the  West  Europeans 
fought  each  other  as  savagely  as  they  had 
done  over  spices.  The  British  were  the  win- 
ners as  the  eighteenth  century  advanced. 
And  this  savage  trade  must  be  seen  as  only 
the  largest  strand  in  the  astonishing  reweav- 
ing  of  the  Earth's  demographic  and  racial 
fabric  under  the  energies  and  greeds  of  West 
Etu-opean  investment  in  raw  materials— In 
plantations  and  mines.  Sugar  took  not  only 
Africans  but  East  Indians  to  the  Caribbean 
and  to  Guyana.  Sugar  took  East  Indl.ins  to 
FIJI  and  Mauritius,  rice  took  them  to  Burma. 
later  still,  railway  building  to  East  Africa. 
Tin  took  the  Chinese  to  Malaya.  Sugar  and 
rubber  and  trade  scattered  them  through  the 
East  Indies  and  out  to  Hawaii  and  even,  verv 
briefly,  to  South  Africa. 

At  the  same  time,  the  West  Europeans 
themselves  filled  up  every  available  cranny 
of  more  or  less  temperate  land.  They  spread 
across  North  America.  They  filled  up  the 
South  American  coasts  and  the  pampas.  They 
spread  clear  across  Northern  Asia  adding 
Siberia  and  the  Turkish  and  Mongol  lands 
to  Russia's  empire.  They  settled  Australia. 
They  settled  New  Zealand.  They  appeared  on 
the  Pacific  Islands.  Not  the  Arabs,  not  the 
Mongols  at  the  height  of  their  power  had 
every  spread  so  far  or  so  fast.  If  one  could 
have  taken  a  speeded  up  movie  of  Planet 
Earth  from  the  Moon,  one  could  have  seen 
moving  currents  of  West  Europeans— ener- 
getic, driven  by  curiosity,  by  trade,  by  mis- 
sionary ardour,  by  greed — .scurryiru^  lilse 
white  ants  across  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
moving,  conglomerating,  driving  back  other 
groups,  consolidating  and  all  the  while  bring- 
ing into  being  a  wholly  new  kind  of  inter- 
related. Interwoven  world  economy,  its  des- 
tiny Increasing  with  each  movement,  each 
Investment  and  each  exchange. 

Into  this  thickening  web,  Africa  was  the 
last  to  be  drawn.  The  chief  effect  of  the 
earlier  centuries  had  been  not  an  Involve- 
menti  but  the  terrible  haemorrhage  of  slavery. 
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This  above  all  prevented  anything  creative 
from  developing  In  the  Portuguese  footholds. 
The  Interior  remained  unknown,  cut  off  by 
nonexistent  harbours  and  unnavlgable  rivers. 
The  only  tiny  tip  of  settlemen|^the  Dutch 
at  the  Caj>e — was  more  a  by-product  of  the 
Indies  trade  than  a  local  occupation.  The 
West  Europeans  there  had  the  effect  not  un- 
known elsewhere — of  strongly  reducing,  by 
pressure  and  disease,  the  local  people,  the 
Hottentots.  But  In  the  vast  expanse  of 
Africa,  this  was  still  only  a  small  trickle 
from  the  already  thundering  West  European 
floods  elsewhere. 

When  the  full  impact  came  In  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  had  many  of  the  features 
of  earlier  changes  elsewhere — and  also  two 
decisive  new  features,  the  abolition  of 
slavery  and  the  coming  of  the  new  tech- 
nological society,  based  on  science  and  sav- 
ings. 

Taking  the  more  familiar  Issues  first,  we 
can  say  that  Just  as  spices  drew  Europe  to 
Asia,  now  the  search  for  raw  materials 
brought  the  traders  to  West  Africa's  palm 
groves  to  find  enough  soap  for  Europe's  filthy 
Industrial  cities.  The  passion  for  discovery 
sent  men  In  search  of  the  sources  of  the  Niger 
and  the  Nile.  At  the  Cape,  with  land  for 
settlement  nearly  used  up  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  one  motive  be- 
hind the  Boer's  trek  northwards  was,  as 
with  Middle  Western  farmers  In  America,  the 
desire  to  open  up  new  land.  But,  unlike  the 
American  farmers,  they  could  not  disperse 
but  only  defeat  the  local  peoples.  The  Bantu 
stayed  on  the  land  to  work  as  farm  serfs. 

Then  in  the  1870's  came  magnets  of  ma- 
terial attraction  as  brilliant  as  any  offered 
to  the  Spanish  Conquistadors  The  lure  of 
diamonds  and  gold  brought  British  "out- 
landers"  streaming  in  to  build  up  a  modern 
mining  industry  on  the  high  veld. 

This  revolution  had  two  consequences.  Ex- 
ternally It  speeded  up  a  new  struggle  be- 
tween the  West  Europeans  for  territorial  con- 
trol in  Africa.  Just  as  thev  had  fought  for  the 
spice  trade  and  then  fought  for  the  slave 
trade,  the  West  Europeans  now  fell  into  a 
new  struggle— the  "scramble  for  Africa". 
In  a  couple  of  decades,  coastal  footholds  be- 
came vast  areas  of  occupation  In  the  interior 
with  Europe's  language  frontiers  Imposed 
across  Africa's  tribes.  Internally,  in  South 
Africa,  the  gold  rush  created  today's  largely 
tri-partlte  society  of  Bantu.  Boer  and  Briton 
—a  mix  in  some  ways  more  complicated  than 
any  in  colonial  history,  yet  bearing  a  family 
resemblance  to  such  Andean  states  as  Peru 
or  Ecuador  where  Spanish  feudalism,  Amer- 
ican business  and  the  Indian  peasantry  co- 
exist in  a  fragile  and  unstable  social  order. 

When  we  tiu-n  to  the  new  factors,  we  begin 
to  confront  the  ambiguity  of  the  West  Euro- 
pean world  view.  Unconsclouslv,  almost  as  a 
by-product  of  trade,  of  national  self  asser- 
tion—of cupidity,  daring,  curiosity  and  mis- 
sionary zeal,  the  West  Europeans  had.  by  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  centurv,  got  control 
of  much  of  the  world's  remaining  temperate 
!and  and  almost  all  of  its  growing  network 
of  trade.  At  the  core  of  that  trade  was 
slavery.  In  fact.  In  Britain's  complicated 
global  trading  triangle,  slaverv  and  gold 
from  West  Africa  were  the  liidlspensable 
nmge.  The  slaves  sold  to  the  Caribbean  pro- 
duced the  sugar  sold  to  Britain  for  resale  to 
Europe  for  the  Iron  and  timber  needed  in 
the  ships  trading  with  Asia  whose  silks  and 
spices  were  still  paid  for  with  "guinea  gold". 
Guns  and  gin  compensated  the  West  African 
section  of  the  great  triangle.  Without  slaves 
and  gold,  Britain's  balancing  act  would  have 
Deen  virtually  impossible.  And  without  It, 
now  long  would  Britain's  technological  rev- 
olution in  the  late  eighteenth  century  have 
been  delayed? 

Yet  it  was  precisely  In  Britain  that  the 
movement  to  aboUsh  slavery  took  hold- 
Britain  with  Its  vast  vested  Interests  in  the 
Slave  trade,  with  Bristol  and  Liverpool  living 
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off  the  slaveshlpe,  with  milUons  of  pounds 
tied  up  In  Caribbean  plantations  dependent 
upon  slave  labour — property  which,  when 
emancipation  finally  came  In  the  1830'8.  coet 
the  British  government  what  Is  probably  the 
equivalent  of  $240  million  In  modern  value 
In  compensation  to  slave  owners.  It  Is  a  fan- 
tastic story — the  leading  slaver  becomes  the 
leading  antl-slaver,  the  chief  benefldary  of 
the  slave  trade  turns  abolitionist  for  his  own 
country  and  policeman  for  everyone  else. 
True,  the  value  of  the  slave  plantations  had 
declined  with  the  ending  of  the  century.  But 
the  slave  trade,  now  supplying  the  Southern 
United  States,  was  booming  as  never  before. 
We  have  therefore  to  look  for  more  than 
economic  reasons.  And  these  bring  us  clear 
into  contemporary  history — the  egalitarian 
and  technological  society  which  mankind  Is 
being  driven  to  establish  on  a  world-wide 
scale. 

Anti-slavery  was  one  strand  In  the  new. 
evolving,  world  view  of  Western  man.  Prom 
his  Judeo-ChrlsUan  vision  of  souls  equal  be- 
fore the  Judgment  and  majesty  of  God,  from 
his  classical  inheritance  of  Greek  democracy 
and  Roman  citizenship,  he  was  feeling  his 
way  towards  wholly  new  concepts  of  what  It 
meant  to  be  a  responsible  member  of  society. 
Hierarchy,  caste,  institutionalized  inequal- 
ity— the  inheritance  of  thousands  of  years  of 
aristocratic  civilization — had  begun  to  lose 
their  absolute  validity.  Throughout  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  erosion  went  on.  The 
American  revolution  presaged  political  equal- 
ity for  citizens  and  self-determination  for 
national  groups  of  citizens.  The  Cl\-ll  War 
was  a  first  effort  to  extend  these  notions  of 
equality  to  Include  full  racial  equality  as 
well. 

In  Europe,  the  liberal  tradition  added  to 
political  equality  the  notion  of  freedom  of 
economic  and  social  opportunity.  Commu- 
nists and  socialists  rejecting  the  idea  of  "op- 
portunity" as  mearUngless  in  a  class  society 
based  on  unequal  ownership,  opted  for  eco- 
nomic  and   social   equality  as  such. 

These  concepts  have  remained  the  driving 
force  for  change  in  this  century.  "Self-de- 
termination" rewrote  Europe's  map  after  the 
first  world  war:  after  the  second,  it  ended 
virtually  all  direct  coloiUal  control  save  in 
Southern  Africa  and  Central  Asia.  And  every 
Western  society  has  struggled  on — indeed  Is 
still  struggling— to  discern  the  meaning  of 
equality  Inside  its  own  social  order.  We  have 
none  of  us  reached  it — I  need  hardly  say. 
Men  and  women  are  born,  right  across  the 
spectriun  of  race  and  tribe  and  nation,  with 
different  capacities  and  energies.  Some  rise. 
some  fall.  Those  who  rise  wish  to  keep  their 
privileges.  Lenin's  classless  society  ends  with 
dominant  bureaucrats.  America's  society  of 
equal  opportunity  creates  an  enormously  en- 
trenched and  dominant  middle  class,  i  am 
not  aware  of  any  society  in  which  women 
exercise  all  their  gifts  and  functions  in  per- 
fect equality.  But  the  West  Europeans  put 
that  drive  of  equality  into  their  culture  and 
they  cancel  It  only  by  ceasing  to  be  them- 
selves. 

This  effort  has  been  changed  and  In  some 
ways  eased  by  the  second  great  driving  force 
of  West  European  clvUlzatlon — the  techno- 
logical revolution.  While  the  West  Euro- 
peans were  pushing  their  trade  rotmd  the 
globe  and  settling  the  New  World,  some  of 
them  began  to  undergo  a  total  transforma- 
tion of  their  own  economics.  A  change  as 
momentous  as  the  change  from  hunting  to 
settled  agriculture  appeared  in  the  world 
and  once  again,  the  site  for  the  develop- 
ment was  Europe's  western  fringe.  Britain 
led  the  way,  pushing  up  the  produc- 
tivity of  its  farms  by  the  use  of  manure  and 
machinery,  mechanized  its  traditional  hand- 
icrafts, inventing  the  steam  engine  and 
then  the  railway  and  over  the  first  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  devoting  a  rising 
share  of  its  Income  to  ftirther  productive 
Investment,  moving  more  and  more  workers 
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from  farms  to  factories  and  launching  the 
first  technological  society  based  upon  in- 
dustry and  modernized  agriculture.  The 
British  \*ere  followed  by  Western  Europe 
and  then  overhauled  by  "the  United  States. 
This  new  kind  of  economy  played  its  own 
part  In  speeding  up  the  various  revolutions 
of  equality.  It  produced  energy  and  ma- 
chines to  do  the  backbreaklng  work  once 
done  by  slaves.  Aristotle  had  said  that  if  the 
looms  worked  themselves,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  slavery.  Now  the  looms  did  so — and 
traditional  forms  of  slavery  duly  vanished 
in  developed  societies 

The  new  system  also  depended  on  brains, 
energy  and  applied  knowledge.  Hierarchies 
based  only  on  tradition  and  inheritance 
weakened  before  the  new  men.  But  the  tech- 
nological society  did  depend  upon  capital.  It 
rewarded  not  only  the  efficient  but  also  those 
with  savings — In  other  words,  the  rich  In 
many  societies,  the  old  feudal  wealth  and 
the  new  entrepreneural  wealth  fused  to  form 
a  powerful  new  hierarchy.  For  the  critics 
of  the  new  system.  Marxist  or  Socialist,  a 
new  "wage  slavery"  had  simply  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  servitude.  It  did  not  strike 
anyone  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  process 
that  the  fantastic  productivity  of  the  new 
system  might  mean  that  nearly  everyone 
could  be  rich,  indeed  that  high  generaf  in- 
come would  be  needed  to  match  the  rising 
output  of  the  new  machines. 

These  momentous  changes  were  not  long 
confined  to  the  North  Atlantic  Indeed  they 
probably  could  not  have  happened  without 
a  preexifitent  network  of  trade  on  a  world- 
wide basis.  They  certainly  could  not  have 
gathered  momentum  without  a  world  trad- 
ing system  to  sustain  them  Britain  estab- 
lished what  quickly  became  the  dominant 
form  of  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century 
world  trade  It  sent  out  capital  to  open  up 
farms,  plantations  and  mines  overseas  It 
paid  for  the  materials  sent  back  to  Britain 
with  its  manufactured  goods  and  with  fur- 
ther capital.  In  the  process,  it  knocked  out 
India's  old  artisan  textiles,  sold  Lancashire 
goods  from  Bombay  to  Benares,  opened  up 
the  production  of  tea  and  Jute  and  cotton— 
and  delayed  India's  industrialization  by  per- 
haps a  century.  In  varying  degrees,  this  pat- 
tern of  trade  became  and  has  remained  the 
typical  "North-South"  exchange  Tc-day,  the 
share  of  the  post-colonial  continents  in  the 
world's  trade  In  manufactures  is  stUl  not 
much  above  10  per  cent — and  a  quarter  of 
this  comes  from  Hong  Kong, 

Why  has  the  circuit  had  so  limited  an 
effect?  If  world  trade  was  one  of  Europe's 
preconditions  of  modernization,  why  did  the 
other  countries  drawn  into  the  network  not 
experience  a  comparable   transformation? 

The  first  reason  is  political.  Large  parts  of 
the  world  in  the  nineteenth  centurv  were 
colonial  and  their  governments  did  not  feel 
compelled  to  encourage  change.  Japan  mod- 
ernized its  economy  in  forty  years.  But  Its 
Independent  government  had  determined  to 
do  so.  India  could  not  even  put  on  a  tariff 
imtil  the  1920'6. 

The  second  reason  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
exchange.  The  early  industrial  system  did 
reward  most  highly  its  domestic  entrepre- 
neurs and  owners.  It  did  not  behave  differ- 
ently when  It  was  extended  to  the  world  at 
large.  The  capital  coming  in  to  develop  local 
resources — tea  and  jute,  tin  and  copper, 
gold  and  oil — had  been  largely  produced  by 
the  West  Europeans  (or  the  North  Atlan- 
ticlsts.  as  we  might  call  them  at  this  stage). 
The  profit,  capital  gains  and  senior  salaries 
Involved  in  this  Investment  flowed  back  to 
the  developed  North  Atlantic  countries.  Lo- 
cal purchasing  power  generated  by  the 
mining  and  plantation  activities  was  mopj)ed 
up  by  the  ptirchase  of  Atlantic  manufactures 
distributed  through  the  big  import-export 
houses— UAC.  SCOA,  Mitchell  Cotts.  Jardine 
Matheson — which  also  sent  their  profits  back 
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to  the  developed  world  This  market  circuit 
did  not  of  Itself  generate  much  local  capital 
for  use  outside  the  single  export  sector  to 
which  all  the  local  facilities  of  rallwaye, 
power  and  ports  were  attached. 

In  these  "dual  economies"  food  produc- 
tion remained  traditional — for  subsistence 
and  for  feudal  rents.  Local  manufactures 
could  hardly  compete  %vUh  imports  and  In 
any  case,  the  saving  needed  for  the  whole 
Infrastructure  of  education,  transport  and 
power  was  simply  not  available.  In  Latin 
America,  in  the  treaty  p>orts  of  Asia.  In  Africa, 
one  could  di.ccern  a  comparable  pattern,  the 
•'economle  de  tralte" — the  ■mllch-cow-econ- 
omy" — with  every  modern  facility  serving  the 
export  sect.ir  and  all  routes  and  services 
going,  like  so  many  drains,  down  to  the  ports. 
In  Peru,  the  installations  of  a  great  petro- 
leum company  rose  alongside  an  unchanged 
feudal  agriculture  with  a  small  minority  of 
Spanish  families  In  control  of  their  remote, 
alienated,  impoverished  Indian  serfs.  To  this 
day,  80  per  cent  of  Latin  American  land  Is 
owned  by  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  Us  people. 
In  India,  Scottish  tea  and  Jute  planters  and 
the  great  managing  agencies  co-existed  with 
a  stagnant  country-side  where  population  rose 
and  Jood  did  not.  In  South  Africa,  for  many 
-years, -British  business,  Boer  farming  and 
Airican  near-slavery  coexisted  in  a  pattern 
repeated,  with  variations,  all  round  the  co- 
lonial continents  It  was  to  this  lopsided 
world  economy  with  Its  investment  controlled 
from  the  North  Atlantic  that  Lenin  applied 
his  analysis  of  the  inevitable  conflicts  of  an 
imperial  system  in  which  the  few  industrial 
nations  controlled  the  markets  of  the  world 
and  fought  each  other  to  control  them.  He, 
too.  could  not  envisage  a  system  so  abundant 
that  the  external  markets  might  be  largely 
Irrelevant. 

When  we  come  to  the  twentieth  century,  It 
must  be  reported  that  even  the  Import-ex- 
port circuit  slackened.  Two  world  wars  and  a 
long  depression  halted  the  expansion  of  world 
trade,  reduced  primary  prices  and  gave  little 
or  no  stimulus  to  real  growth.  When  after 
1945.  the  gathering  mood  of  political  antl- 
colonlallsm  in  the  North  Atlantic  world  led 
to  a  rapid  ending  of  formal  political  depend- 
ence, the  underlying  economic  and  social 
structure  still  reflected  the  old  relations  of 
dependence  and  "Immobllism".  Twenty  per 
cent  of  the  world's  peoples,  living  in  the 
main  round  the  North  Atlantic,  descendants 
of  the  West  Europeans  whose  trade  and  mas- 
tery had  built  the  world  economy,  now  In- 
herited eighty  per  cent  of  the  world  s  wealth, 
eighty  per  cent  of  Its  Investment,  eighty  per 
cent  of  its  trade.  They  controlled  nearly  100 
per  cent  of  Its  banking  and  insurance,  96  per 
cent  of  its  shipping  and  all  of  Its  marketing 
services.  In  addition,  they  disposed  of  virtu- 
ally all  Its  research  funds  and  Included  most 
of  its  institutes  of  higher  learning. 

Wherever  the  colonial  centuries  left  mixed 
population  coexisting  In  the  same  commu- 
nity, something  of  the  same  gap  could  be  ob- 
served inside  the  country.  The  Indian  tin 
miners  In  Bolivia  lived  at  survival  level 
while  the  Patlnos  used  their  vast  for- 
tune to  marry  Into  the  Bourbon  fam- 
ily in  Europe.  The  Negro  sharecropper 
in  the  Southern  United  States  still  falls 
consistently  below  the  minimum  fam- 
ily Income  fixed  for  subsistence  while  In 
the  town  next  door  his  white  neighbour,  at 
an  average  family  Income  of  $8000  to  $10,000 
a  year,  has  the  highest  standards  In  the 
world.  And  beyond  this  average,  one  should 
mention  the  new  oil  and  conglomerate  baro- 
nies, pushing  fortunes  up  towards  the  bil- 
lion mark.  In  South  Africa,  one  could  com- 
pare a  family  income  for  white  urban  house- 
holds of  R4601  In  1966  with  the  urban  African 
who  appears  to  have  about  R700  for  a  rather 
larger  family.  These  are.  as  It  were,  the  micro- 
cosms of  a  much  larger  pattern — the  lop- 
sided world  Inherited  from  the  colonial  years 
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To  sum  up,  we  have  to  say  that  the  drive 
towards  equality  among  men  and  nations — 
which  has  been  the  single  most  forceful  po- 
litical energy  in  modern  Western  society — 
ha»  reached  a  point  in  the  last  part  of  the 
twentieth  century  at  which  most  of  the  po- 
litical consequences  of  white  Western  domin- 
ion have  been  erased,  but  the  social  and 
economic  consequences  are  not  yet  overcome. 
II 
What  now?  Is  this  gap  between  political 
aspiration  and  worldwide  reality  leading  us. 
Ineiectably.  to  a  desperate  social  and  racial 
conflagration?  Or  can  we  argue  that  the  sheer 
productivity  and  rising  wealth  of  our  new 
technological  system  can  give  us  time  for 
essential  adjustments?  After  all.  the  Japa- 
nese have  Joined  the  new  technical  society 
and  enjoy  wealth  enough  to  be  taken  into 
the  club  as  honorary  white  members.  The 
Mexicans  have  a  booming  economy  and  their 
age-old  practice  of  mingling  European  and 
Indian  stock  seems  to  be  producing  a  mestizo 
class  who  could  also  "qualify."  The  Russians, 
having  modernized  their  economy  by  state 
planning  and  without  giving  up  their  old 
colonial  gains,  now  find  themselves  accused 
of  "imperialist  revisionism"  by  the  Chinese 
who  want  back  their  "lost  lands".  So  perhaps 
we  can  argue  that  a  good  dose  of  successftil 
eccsiomlc  growth  does  marvels  for  both  racial 
and  ideological  differences  and  that  the  sheer 
momentum  of  wealth-creation,  stimulated  by 
the  Atlantic  lead  In  modernization,  will  be 
enough  to  carry  us  through  to  the  next  cen- 
turj-  with  enough  hope  and  expansion  to  keep 
protest  and  revolt  at  bay.  Does  this  hope 
operate  for  the  whole  world-wide  white  com- 
munity? Does  it  hold  good  for  particular 
communities?  If  the  "trickle  down"  theory — 
which  at  least  explains  some  of  the  relative 
stability  Inside  the  North  Atlantic  world — 
Is  applicable  on  a  wider  basis.  Just  possibly 
the  "new  history"  will  be  a  little  less  tur- 
bulent than  some  contemporary  prophets 
suggest. 

One  can  point  to  some  hojjeful  signs. 
Spurred  on  by  an  almost  continuous  Atlantic 
boom,  world  trade  has  grown  by  some  7  per 
cent  a  year  throughout  the  last  fifteen  years. 
The  cramp  and  strain  of  the  inter-war  period 
could  be  yielding  to  better  technical  man- 
agement. In  1960's,  at  least  thirty  of  the 
ex-colonlal  lands,  drawn  from  each  of  the 
developing  continents,  have  managed  to  grow 
by  6  per  cent  a  year;  the  average  for  all 
of  them  lies  between  4.5  and  48  i>er  cent,  a 
better  achievement  than  the  Atlanlc  world 
in  tiie  nineteenth  century  and  incomparably 
better  than  their  own  record  under  colonial- 
ism. Average  growth  statistics  are,  of  course, 
misleading.  There  are  windfalls  of  harvests 
and  discoveries.  "Average"  income  can — and 
does — hide  appalling  disparities  In  Individual 
income.  Yet  the  figures  do  cover  a  very  larje 
increase  in  Investment  by  governments  in 
education,  heal*h  and  Infrastructure.  Some 
break  from  the  "mllch-cow-economy",  some 
of  the  preliminaries  for  more  rapid  mod- 
ernization are  taking  place.  If  one  wants  a 
local  application  of  these  hop>es,  one  could 
point  out  that  between  1960  and  1970  African 
wages  in  manufactu'-ing  in  South  Africa  ap- 
pear to  have  risen  in  real  terms  by  over  5  per 
cent  a  year.  In  the  United  States,  over  the 
same  period,  the  average  family  Income  of 
black  citizens  rose  from  $3800  to  $5500  ( In 
1967  prices). 

But  other  factors  suggest  that  the  un- 
corrected market,  operating  on  the  tradi- 
tional "trickle  down"  strategy.  Is  unlikely  to 
deal  with  the  more  disturbing  possibilities 
of  our  new  post-colonial  epoch.  At  the  root 
of  most  of  the  difficulties  is  a  single,  baneful 
fact.  To  develop  in  the  last  part  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  quite  simply  much  more 
difficult  than  to  do  so  a  hundred  vear.s 
earlier.  In  the  Atlantic  world,  an  agricultural 
revolution  both  in  technology  and  in  the 
critical     structural     change     of     abolishing 
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feudalism,  preceded  full-scale  modernization 
Farming  produced  a  surplus  because  it  was 
more  productive  and  could  respond  to  market 
incentives  because  it  had  left  status  and  sub- 
sistence behind.  The  workers  leaving  the  land 
because  less  labour  was  needed  went  to  tirms 
hungry  for  "hands"  In  the  early  stages  of 
mechanization.  In  these  urban  areas,  the 
control  of  epidemics  and  water-borne  disease 
was  Btlll  so  weak  that  higher  birth  rates  were 
still  checked  by  early  death.  The  steel  mill 
was  Invented  before  the  drain  pipe,  the  steam 
engine  before  pure  water  and  typhoid  control 
By  the  time  public  health  had  sent  the  death 
rate  plunging  down,  by  the  time  industry 
began  to  need  more  skills  and  fewer  "hands" 
family  size  had  started  to  stabilize.  By  luck 
by  coincidence,  the  cycle  of  Atlantic  develop- 
ment allowed  for  a  more  or  less  balanced 
transfer  of  manpower  from  farming  to  urban 
pursuits  and  kept  a  balance  of  employment 
in  l50th. 

The  fundamental  dilemma  of  the  final 
three  decades  of  this  century  is  that  for  the 
developing  continents  this  balance  looks  vir- 
tually impossible.  They  are  caught  In  a  series 
of  obstructions  which  mutually  compound 
the  difficulties.  In  large  measure,  they  are  an 
inheritance  from  the  colonial  period — when 
governments  introduced  public  health  .ihead 
of  Industry,  did  little  to  develop  agrlcuJnire 
gave  no  spur  to  Industry  and  .allowed  the 
export  sector,  with  Its  big  city  port  to 
"drain"  men  as  well  as  goods  to  an  urban 
society  still  not  equipped  to  employ  them. 
Poptilatton  is  spurting  ahead — by  over  2.5 
per  cent  in  Asia,  by  3  per  cent  and  m.ore  in 
Latin  America  and  in  tropical  Africa.  Malaria 
control,  pure  water,  sewage  have  been  intro- 
duced ahead  of  modernization  in  agricn;:ure 
or  the  growth  of  urban  employment.  A  .-ela- 
tlvely  stagnant  agriculture  cannot  sbsorb 
the  new  births.  In  Latin  America,  for  in- 
stance, over  the  last  40  years,  some  60  million 
have  entered  the  work  force.  Agriculture, 
still  largely  caught  In  a  feudal  straight 
Jacket,  has  provided  only  12  million  lobs. 
If  the  choice  is  between  joblessness  and  liun- 
ger  on  the  land  or  the  same  risk  in  the 
cities,  the  peasants  move  en  masse  to  the 
cities.  The  urban  areas  grow  twice  as  fast 
as  the  population  at  large,  the  big  cities 
twice  as  fast  again. 

But  the  next  obstruction  Is  that  modern 
mechanization  and  automation  tend  to  re- 
duce the  need  for  unskilled  workers.  In  Latin 
America,  many  cities  have  a  30  per  cent 
unemployment  rate.  Huddled  In  shanty 
towns,  the  migrants  live  by  petty  trade  and 
petty  crime  and  all  the  time  their  numbers 
grow.  Seventy  per  cent  of  Calcutta's  families 
live  in  one  room.  No  one  knows  how  manv 
live  simply  on  the  pavement.  At  present,  in 
Latin  America,  nine  cities  have  over  ..  mil- 
lion people.  Only  twenty  years  from  now, 
there  will  be  27,  seven  of  them  with  over 
four  million  Inhabitants — and  still,  perhaps 
with  a  30  per  cent  rate  of  unemployment 
In  these  countries,  rural  unemplovment 
simply  picks  itself  up  and  sets  Itself'  down 
again  as  urban  unemplojTnent.  Skills,  habits. 
training  are  lacking  for  city  life.  But  there 
Is  no  returning  to  the  country  either—ex- 
cept, perhaps,  by  enlorcement  as  In  China— 
and  South  Africa?  Country  Jobs  are  not 
available  either  and  life  there  seems  even 
more  frustrated.  If  the  Tomllnson  Report  Is 
correct  in  forecasting  a  non-European  popu- 
lation of  26  million  In  South  Africa  bv  the 
year  2000,  the  provision  of  ten  million  more 
Jobs — whatever  their  distribution  between 
factory  and  farm — offers  a  formidable  chal- 
lerge  to  peaceful  development. 

Nor  can  the  local  producer  rely  on  inter- 
national trade,  as  Britain  did,  to  extend  his 
opportunities.  The  developed  Atlantic  coun- 
tries control  much  of  the  world  market.  They 
protect  their  own  farmers.  Their  population 
and  hence  their  demand  for  raw  materials 
are  not  growing  as  rapidly  as  In  the  nine- 
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teenth  century.  As  for  the  poor  countries' 
manufactures.  Atlantic  tariff  structures  are 
designed  to  keep  them  out  America  Just  now 
is  going  round  Asia,  pleading  for  a  "volun- 
tary" textile"  quota  to  protect  U.S.  Interests. 
So.  for  developing  states,  between  stagnant 
markets  at  home  and  blocked  markets  in  the 
developed  world,  the  vicious  circle  is  com- 
plete A  sodden  mass  of  mlssery  weighs  down 
the  base  of  society.  People's  lack  of  purchas- 
ing power  inhibits  economic  growth.  Their 
despair  threatens  the  stability  of  the  more 
fortunate  Their  alienation  could  reduce 
countryside  and  city  to  endemic  violence.  So 
far.  the  post-colonial  contradictions  have 
neither  ruined  nor  dynamited  developing 
lands.  But  can  we  be  sure  of  patience — or 
passivity — lasting  on  Into  the  1990's  as  con- 
ditions grow  inexorably  worse? 

But  before  we  assume  that  the  devastating 
prospects  ar?  inevitable.  It  is  as  well  to  re- 
member that  the  developing  world  could  be 
on  the  verge  of  a  revolution  in  technology  as 
Important  as  the  railway,  the  steamship  and 
the  opening  of  the  prairies  to  grain  produc- 
tion—all changes  which  In  the  nineteenth 
century  lifted  Europe  out  of  the  risk  of 
stagnation  at  the  end  of  the  "hungry  forties." 
This  is  the  technological  revolution  center- 
Ine  on  the  new  hybrid  grains. 

If  they  are  given  the  fertilizer  and  the 
water  they  require,  if  the  credit,  the  exten- 
sion services,  the  reforms  in  land  tenure 
are  Introduced  to  give  the  farmer  capital  and 
incentive  to  use  new  methods,  if  marketing 
networks  and  purchasing  power  are  built  up 
to  absorb  the  trebling  and  quadrupling  of 
the  new  harvests.  If  regional  urban  centres 
are  developed  for  markets  and  processing 
plants,  for  medical  and  family  planning 
centres,  for  high  schools  and  colleges — In 
short,  if  the  "green  revolution"  Is  set  In  the 
framework  of  a  full  regional  strategy  with 
complementary  measures  for  urban  and 
manufacturing  expansion,  there  is  an  excel- 
lent chance,  over  the  next  three  decades,  of 
deflecting  the  torrent  of  population  Into 
creative  channels  and  building  up  a  produc- 
tive economy  in  which  it  can  be  fully  used. 
Already  in  parts  of  India  and  Pakistan,  in 
South  East  Asia  and  the  Philippines,  the 
harvests  are  beginning  to  grow.  That  es- 
senti'al  preliminary  to  balanced  growth — an 
agricultural  surplus — Is  beginning  to  appear. 
Just  because  farm  techniques  have  been  so 
inadequate,  the  new  seeds,  with  water  and 
fertilizer,  can  have  a  literally  revolutionary 
effect.  But  there  Is  one  pre-condition  and  one 
obstacle.  Can  the  massive  inputs  of  capital 
needed  for  these  transformations  be 
secured — and  secured  In  time? 

The  covintrles  themselves  cannot  produce 
enough.  They  have  been  increasing  the  share 
of  their  Income  going  to  productive  savings. 
Eighty  per  cent  and  more  of  the  growth  of 
recent  decades  has  been  provided  out  of  do- 
mestic capital  and  the  proportion  of  savings 
to  national  income  has  risen,  on  the  average, 
to  over  12  per  cent.  But  the  needs  are  so  vast 
and  the  growth  of  population  still  so  high 
that  a  genuine  breakthrough  still  requires 
large  Inputs  of  capital  from  outside. 

Estimates  vary  but  the  World  Bank  has 
feasible  projects  which  could  absorb  four 
billion  dollars  a  year  over  and  above  the  pres- 
ent aid  flow  of  about  six  billion  dollars  a 
year.  The  Scientific  Advisers  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  suggested,  eighteen 
months  ago,  that  the  "green  revolution" 
would  require  an  extra  four  billion  dollars 
In  transfers  of  capital.  Since  this  figure  was 
for  seed  and  fertilizer  alone — fertilizer  inci- 
dentally looks  like  being  an  immediate 
bottleneck — one  could  add  another  three  to 
four  billion  for  all  the  needed  regional  Infra- 
structure of  markets  and  services.  All  in  all. 
the  one  per  cent  of  G.N,P.  proposed  for  capi- 
tal transfers  from  rich  to  poor  nations  and, 
with  many  uncertainties  and  qualifications, 
accepted  by  Atlantic  Governments  at  last 
year's  UNCTAD  Conference,   seems  not  far 
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off  the  mark  At  present  rates  of  Atlantic 
growth,  it  would  bring  in  between  15  and 
20  billion  dollars  in  genuine  assistance.  Such 
a  figure  could  not  be  reached  In  one  Jump. 
But  it  should  be  the  target  for  the  mld- 
1970's. 

Could  capital  on  this  scale  be  made  avail- 
able? Economically  there  is  no  problem  The 
collective  national  income  of  the  developed 
countries  grows  these  days  by  not  much  less 
than  three  to  four  per  cent  a  year.  If  the 
United  States  reversed  its  present  downward 
trend  in  aid  giving  and  moved  towards  the 
one  per  cent  target,  a  $9  billion  contribution 
would  be  less  than  a  sixth  of  the  annual 
iTicreasc  in  its  goods  and  services  For  the 
developed  world  as  a  whole,  the  sum  of  $18 
billion — a  one  per  cent  transfer — is  added  to 
our  abundant  wealth  roughly  every  quarter 
It  Is  a  sobering  thought  that  these  additions 
at  the  annual  level  equal  the  entire  national 
income  of  Latin  America  and  are  twice  that 
of  India  or  Africa.  But  they  simply  reflect 
our  control  of  vast  and  growing  re.'^ources.  a 
control  rooted  in  our  inheritance  of  terri- 
torial expansion,  our  conquest  of  temperate 
productive  land,  our  early  start  on  moderni- 
zation, our  growing  reserves  of  capital,  our 
Intellectual  resources,  our  world-wide  Invest- 
ment:  our  position,  in  short,  as  the  dom- 
inant economic  power-centre  of  the  whole 
world  economy. 

One  can  approach  the  question  of  re- 
sources from  another  angle  Over  the  last 
decade,  the  spending  on  armaments  m  the 
developed  countries — America.  Eurof>e  and 
Russia — has  passed  the  horrific  figure  of  130 
billion  dollars  a  year  Scepticism  !s  growing, 
possibly  on  both  sides  of  the  ideological 
division,  about  the  security  provided  by  such 
monstrous  expenditures  If  both  sides  com- 
mand the  same  advances,  scientific  experi- 
ence, research  and  facilities,  they  have  equal 
access  to  the  same  data  and  can  never  leap- 
frog ahead  of  each  other  to  produce  the  ab- 
solutely certain  nuclear  knockout.  So  each 
round  of  ballistic  and  antl-balllstlc  sophisti- 
cation leads  to  the  same  stalemate — but  at 
three  or  four  times  more  "overkill"  and  with 
a  boost  to  costs  of  another  $40  billion. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  Vietnam 
suggests  the  limitations  of  the  attempt  to 
use  large  conventional  weapxjns  in  guerilla 
wars.  The  question  Is  being  asked  whether, 
say.  a  tenth  of  the  arms  budget  devoted  to 
development  might  not  give  infinitely  more 
security  than  the  sterile  investment  In  ever 
more  complicated  nuclear  stalemates  or  in 
arms  for  wars  of  popular  desperation  which 
might  never  have  been  fought  if  land  reform, 
agricultural  grcwth.  urban  employment  and 
some  prospects  for  the  future  had  been  pro- 
vided in  time. 

These  questions  come  up  again  in  a  do- 
mestic context  wherever  the  colonial  Inheri- 
tance has  left  peoples  of  different  race  and 
culture  living  In  the  same  community.  Some 
of  the  colonial  and  post -colonial  societies 
appear  to  have  ended  the  fatal  divisions 
which  apf>ear  when  race  defines  opportunity, 
when  every  distinction  of  wealth,  of  educa- 
tion, of  respect,  follows  the  lines  of  culture 
or  colour  Mexico,  Brazil  have  outlived  the 
Iberian  colour  bar.  The  Island  societies  of  the 
Caribbean  have  achieved  a  measure  of  racial 
harmony  In  Independence.  Slav,  ^^lrk  and 
Mongol  do  not  appear  to  split  on  racial  lines 
In  Soviet  Asia. 

Yet  unresolved  divisions  are  world-wide 
and  arise  between  many  different  groups;  the 
conflict  between  Malay  and  Chinese  Is  prov- 
ing especially  painful  and  violent.  There  is, 
however,  a  special  edge  to  the  confrontations 
of  West  Europeans  and  their  descendants 
vrtth  peoples  of  other  races  simply  because 
the  Atlantic  minority  are  so  entrenched  in 
overwhelming  wealth  and  their  position  owes 
so  much  to  the  preceding  centuries  of  world- 
wide Western  expansion  and  conquest.  The 
black  citizen  in  America  is  not  only.  In  the 
majority,  still  paid  less,  housed  worse,  fed 
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less  well  and  treated  with  less  than  full  hu- 
man dignity.  He  knows  that  he  has  helped 
for  three  hundred  years  to  build  up  a  so- 
ciety which  has  taken  his  work  and  reward- 
ed him  with  not  much  more  than  his  bare 
existence.  A  fundamental  reason  for  the  vast 
black  migrations  to  the  Northern  cities  of 
America  over  the  last  two  decades  has  been 
precisely  the  still  "colonial"  or  near-slave 
condition  of  the  black  farmer  In  the  South 
and  his  determination,  repeated  all  over 
Latin  America  and  Asia  and  Africa,  to  move 
to  the  cities  and  to  the  hope — all  too  often 
frustrated — of  work  and  advancement 

Those  Americans  now  who  prop>ose  a 
"Marshall  Plan  for  the  cities",  or  a  guaran- 
teed annual  income  for  all  citizens  or  a 
large  increase  in  assistance  to  public  edu- 
cation for  the  minority  groups  at  all  levels — 
the  sums  spent  have  in  fact  increased  three 
lind  four  fold  over  the  last  decade — are  in  a 
sense  proposing  that  massive  transfers  of 
capital  should  be  made  across  the  internal 
frontiers  inherited  from  the  colonial  dls- 
penslon.  An  external  effort  of  aid  to  develop- 
ment to  end  the  lopsldedness  of  the  post- 
colonial  world  economy  should  be  matched 
by  an  internal  effort  on  comparable  lines 
so  that  as  the  whole  Western  colonial  ex- 
perience fades  into  history,  pockets  of  in- 
justice, misers-  and  bitterness  should  not  be 
left  behind. 

Clearly,  South  Africa  has  inherited  one 
of  the  most  difficult  of  the  post-colonial  sit- 
uations. The  conquests  and  settlement  of 
the  nineteenth  century  have  established  a 
white  minority  in  complete  control  of  a 
large  African  majority.  The  work  of  this 
group  has  been  Incorporated  as  an  indis- 
pensable element  In  the  functioning  of  a 
successful  and  rapidly  expanding  economy. 
The  latest  figures  speak  for  themselves.  The 
total  labour  force  is  2.243.000  Of  this,  white 
workers  are  only  527,000.  All  the  rest  are 
non-European  and  over  half  are  African  In 
quarrying  and  mining,  564,000  out  of  634.000 
are  African.  Over  half  the  workers  In  manu- 
facturing are  African:  so  are  two  thirds  in 
construction.  The  consimner  demtind  of  all 
these  workers  is  an  essential  market  for 
the  products  of  the  country's  growing  In- 
dustry. Yet  the  present  distribution  of 
wealth,  rewards  and  opportunity  inside 
South  Africa  resembles  the  larger  world- 
wide concentration  of  power  and  wealth  In 
the  hands  of  the  Atlantic  minority.  As  whites 
In  world  society,  we  enjoy  80  per  cent  of  prac- 
tically every  material  advantage.  As  white 
citizens  of  South  Africa,  you  control  87  per 
cent  of  the  land,  a  possibly  greater  share  of 
industrial  wealth  and  receive  incomes  on  the 
average  seven  times  larger  than  that  of  the 
African  citizen,  even  when,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  virtually  identical  work  is  being 
done.  This  is  a  lopsldedness  of  reward  which 
spells  danger  and  instability  at  the  world 
level.   It   does  so  equally  at   the  local   level. 

It  would  not  seem  to  an  outside  observer 
that  present  plans  for  dealing  with  the  im- 
balance look  very  promising,  either  for  South 
Africa's  present  population  of  over  16  mil- 
lion non-white  citizens — nor  for  the  10  mil- 
lion more  who  at  the  very  least  will  be  added 
over  the  next  decades.  The  aim  of  "separate 
development"  is  and  will  be  to  transfer  the 
bulk  of  Africans  to  reserves,  to  "homelands" 
with  some  of  the  attributes  of  sovereignty 
and  to  build  up  their  economic  opportunity 
by  locating  indtistry  in  border  regions  to 
which  Africans  from  the  reserves  can.  as 
it  were,  commute 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  this  pol- 
icy. The  first  question  we  have  to  ask  is 
whether,  within  the  context  of  public  policy, 
enough  Is  being  done  to  make  the  strategy 
work.  The  second  Is  to  ask  whether  It  is  a 
policy  that  can  be  applied  without  a  total 
disregard  for  the  fundamental  rights,  op- 
fxjrtunitlee  and  decencies  of  a  majority  of 
fellow  human  beings. 
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"Separate  development"  or  apartheid  pre- 
sumably alms  at  turning  South  Africa  Into 
a  common  market  of  white  and  black  "na- 
tions". The  black  inhabitants  will  occupy 
the  present  reserves — 13  per  cent  of  the 
land — with  i)erhaps  arrangements  for  some 
further  settlement  In  Swaziland,  Lesotho 
and  Botswana.  But  we  encoun'.er  questions 
of  viability  at  once.  Some  estimates  suggest 
that  two-thirds  of  the  present  Inhabitants 
of  the  reserves  should  be  moved  out  of  farm- 
ing in  order  to  check  soil  erosion.  Even  so,  a 
very  considerable  Investment  in  the  "home- 
land" would  be  needed  If  the  "green  revolu- 
tion" were  to  be  carried  to  the  remaining 
farmers. 

Families  moving  out  of  agriculture  would 
presumably  be  absorbed  into  border  indus- 
tries". These  Industries  are  also  expected  to 
provide  work  for  a  rising  percentage  of  the 
annual  increase  in  the  African  labour  force 
which.  It  seems,  is  some  82,000  a  year.  In 
addition  there  is  talk  of  annually  transfer- 
ring 80.000  workers — or  5  per  cent  of  the 
present  working  force — out  of  white  areas 
Into  the  Reserves.  I  have  seen  no  convincing 
account  of  just  how  many  jobs  will  have  to 
be  provided  ultimately,  if  this  separation  Is 
to  be  carried  out.  But  last  year,  I  believe,  Just 
over  6000  new  Jobs  were  created  and  some 
48  rriinlon  rand  were  spent— apart  from  edu- 
cation— on  the  homelands.  Between  1961 
and  1966.  the  annual  average  creation  of 
needed  Jobs  has  been  estimated  at  about 
8000,  the  annual  expenditure  at  some  90 
million  rand. 

All  forecasts  of  future  Jobs  and  expendi- 
tures must  be  very  imprecise.  But  it  does 
seem  clear  that  if  a  real  effort  is  to  be  made 
to  absorb  a  considerable  part  of  the  Increase 
In  African  manpower  caused  bv  rising  num- 
bers, released  by  better  farming  and  trans- 
ferred from  white  areas,  the  aim  could  not 
be  less  than  say,  80  to  90,000  Jobs  a  year. 
And  such  a  level  would  seem  to  require  an- 
nual Investment  of  the  order  of  900  million 
rand— a  figure  which  Is  over  half  the  total 
1968  69  federal  budget  and  incidentally 
three  times  present  expenditures  on  police 
and  defence.  It  may  be  that  there  are  plans 
to  renew  the  reserves  and  expand  border  in- 
dustries on  this  heroic  scale.  But  possibly, 
too,  there  are  not. 

If  capital  on  this  scale  were  forthcoming, 
one  could  perhaps  conceive  of  a  development 
on  or  near  the  African's  thirteen  per  cent  of 
the  land  which  would  renew  agricultural 
productivity,  build  up  new  regional  growth 
points  of  urbanization  and  industry  and 
create  a  new  market  network  exchanging 
local  food  for  local  manufactures. ^  But  It 
would  be  difficult  to  be  certain  at  this 
moment  that  expenditures  on  any  such 
scale  are  intended.  Without  them,  the  policy 
could  end  by  confining  Africans  to  small 
eroded  reserves  with  inadequate  Industrial 
opportunities  either  in  them  or  nearby.  Sub- 
sistence income  on  farms  In  the  reserves 
could  not  Increase  from  the  present  average 
income  of  140  rand  a  year.  Enough  Jobs  to 
absorb  the  migrants  from  the  farms  and 
from  the  white  areas  would  simply  be  un- 
available. A  high  number  of  workers  would, 
therefore,  stay  and  work  in  white  areas  but 
without  any  security  of  tenure  or  Job  em- 
ployment and  even  divided  from  wives  and 
children  who  would  be  compelled  to  live  in 
African  areas.  All  this  would  indeed  be  "sep- 
arate". But  It  does  not  really  look  like 
"Development" 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  question  Does 
the  strategy  really  redress  in  some  degree 
the  imbalance  of  power,  privilege  and  pros- 
perity inherited  by  the  white  minority  from 
the  colonial  epoch?  With  full  expenditures, 
society  might  be  better  and  more  humane 


'  This,  In  turn,  could  be  an  effective  step 
towards  an  ultimately  equal  and  Integrated 
society. 
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But  it  has  certain  built-in  weaknesses  which 
Investment  mitigates  but  does  not  cure.  If 
most  of  the  work  la  to  be  done  in  border 
areas  and  if  the  reserves  are  to  be,  as  some 
of  them  are.  no  more  than  reserved  townships 
of  the  Soweto  kind,  then  separate  develop- 
ment will  not  put  an  end  to  migratory  work 
or  to  the  disruptions  in  family  life  or  to  a 
high  dependence  on  white  areas  where  at 
lea«t  ten  million  Africans  will  probably  go 
on  working  permanently.  But  they  look' like 
doing  so  without  any  rights  and  safeguards 
and  exposed  to  the  full  insecurity  of  being 
liable  to  exile  whenever  white  society  so 
decides.  The  African  will  thus  provide  es- 
sential work  to  the  economy.  He  will  receive 
back  little  beyond  a  wage  and  uncertain 
shelter.  As  numbers  grow,  as  a  booming  South 
Africa  retains  more  and  more  Africans  In 
white  industry,  as  skills  edge  upwards  under 
the  pressure  of  technological  sophistication, 
one  can  ask  whether,  with  or  without  capital, 
theJdea  of  separation  Is  really  viable.  If,  by 
the  year  2000,  perhaps  85  per  cent  of  the 
workers  in  white  areas  are  black,  if  the  Inter- 
twining and  Interdependence  of  the  society 
l8  nearly  complete  at  the  economic  level,  one 
may  well  question  whether  it  can  continue 
without  a  corresponding  social  and  political 
co-operation,  Indeed  without  a  genuine  ef- 
fort to  achieve  for  the  majority  full  human 
dignity  and  respect. 

in 
These  questions  remind  us  that  for  the 
world's  white  minorities  the  real  questions 
are  only  partially  economic.  Wealth  is  now 
created  on  such  a  scale  that  we  could  pro- 
duce 6  per  cent  growth  rates  all  round  the 
planet,  wipe  out  Illiteracy,  rehouse  the  shel- 
terless, make  the  desert  blossom,  feed  the 
human  family  and  undertake  any  of  the 
wide  variety  of  material  tasks  for  which  mod- 
ern science  and  technology  give  us  the  re- 
sources. The  crucial  question — at  the  world 
level  and  again  in  each  local  white  commu- 
nity—Is  whether,  as  Inheritors  of  overwhelm- 
ing wealth  and  power,  the  West  Europeans 
and  their  descendants  have  the  political  will 
to  lessen  the  disproportions  in  our  society's 
wealth  and  opportunity,  to  cancel  our  co- 
lonial preponderance  and  Join  the  larger, 
Juster  more  equal  planetary  society  which, 
at  least  in  physical  terms  of  access  and  com- 
munications, our  science  and  technology  are 
bringing  to  life. 

The  temptation  is  naturally  to  want  no 
change.  Its  very  comfortable  to  be  at  the  top 
of  the  heap,  to  live  In  clean  suburbs,  not 
filthy  shanty  towns,  to  live  to  70,  not  42,  to 
see  all  our  children  grow  up,  not  die  before 
5,  to  have  no  experience  of  hunger,  to  be  lit- 
erate and  skilled,  to  know  nothing  of  human 
contempt.  All  this  lulls  the  conscience,  dulls 
the  mind  and  narrows  the  heart.  Why  should 
we  change,  we  who  have  never  had  it  so 
good?  As  Robert  Kennedy  said  In  this  place 
two  years  before  his  tragic  assassination: 

■■Ft)r  the  fortunate  among  us,  the  danger 
is  comfort:  the  temptation  to  follow  the  easy 
and  familiar  paths  of  personal  ambition  and 
financial  success  so  grandly  spread  before 
those  who  have  the  privilege  of  education. 
But  that  is  not  the  road  history  has  marked 
out  for  us.  There  is  a  Chinese  curse  which 
says,  "May  he  live  In  Interesting  times".  Like 
It  or  not,  we  live  in  interesting  times.  They 
are  times  of  danger  and  uncertainty;  but 
they  are  also  more  opyen  to  the  creative  en- 
ergy of  men  than  any  other  time  in  history. 
And  everyone  here  will  ultimately  be 
judged— will  ultimately  Judge  himself— on 
the  effort  he  has  contributed  to  building  a 
new  world  society  and  the  extent  to  which  his 
ideals  and  goals  have  shaped  that  effort." 

But  how  do  we  mobilize  our  energies  for 
such  goals?  I  suppose  the  motive  could  be 
fear.  They  say  that  It  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom  and  if  we  look  back  over  history  at 
the  fate  of  overmlghty  conquerors — which, 
from.a  world  historical  point  of  view,  we  West 
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Europeans  still  are— it  does  not  offer  verv 
pleasant  alternatives  Privileged  minorities 
who  persist  In  keeping  their  monopoly  of 
power  and  wealth  seem  to  become  inherentlv 
insecure  The  options  open  to  total  conserva- 
tism are  not  really  very  numerous.  If  we  arm 
to  the  teeth,  increase  Internal  repression  and 
live  eternally  on  the  qut  vive  for  external  and 
Internal  enemies,  we  become  a  different  kind 
of  society  and  one  In  which,  for  all  our  com- 
forts,  we  might  find  it  intolerable  to  live  If 
we  lash  out  and  try  to  drive  back  opposition 
the  ring  of  potential  opponents  round  the 
world  Is  so  vast  that  they  would  regroup  and 
reappear.  And  if  we  tried,  perhaps  in  some 
nuclear  holocaust,  to  get  rid  of  them  alto- 
gether,  we  could  vanish,  too. 

I  hasten  to  say  that  I  think  this  scenario  at 
present  totally  unrealistic.  There  Is.  of  course. 
China's  alienation  and  Lin  Plao's  version  ot 
latter-day  Leninism  In  which  the  world's 
poor,  coloured  peasants  will  surround  and 
conquer  the  "white  urban  citadel"  of  wicked 
Americans,  Europeans — and  Russians.  But 
this  mood  is  not  yet  echoed  much  elsewhere. 
With  all  our  wealth,  with  all  our  excluslve- 
ness.  yes,  with  all  our  brutality,  we  West 
Europeans  are  still  treated  very  tolerantly  in 
most  parts  of  the  world.  I  myself  lived  for 
eight  years  In  Ghana  and  can  testify  that  mv 
presence  there  seemed  to  evoke  not  only 
courtesy  but  even  a  certain  gaiety  and  en- 
joyment In  Kenya.  I  have  .seen  marvels  oi 
reconciliation  between  European  and  African 
In  the  wake  of  Mau  Mau.  African  heads  of 
State,  Asian  statesmen,  Latin  American  op- 
position leaders  do  not  speak  of  race-war  and 
annihilation  Recently  the  Heads  of  State  of 
Central  and  East  Africa  repeated  their  com- 
mitment to  the  hope  of  racial  partnership. 
Such  leaders  plead  for  co-operation  and  jus- 
tice and  seem  pleased  with  the  relatively 
small  evidence  that  the  wealthy  white  world 
does  not  mean  to  sit  for  ever  on  top  oi  its 
Inherited  predominance. 

Of  course.  If  through  the  Seventies  and 
Eighties  we  in  the  wider  Atlantic  society  and 
you  in  your  local  offshoot  keep  our  monop- 
olies of  wealth,  our  overwhelming  power  and 
our  exclusive  privileges,  we  shall  end  by 
creating  the  irresistible  enmity  we  fear.  But 
there  Is  time  for  manoeuvre,  for  policy,  for 
imagination.  Above  all,  there  are  resources, 
growing  all  the  time,  which  place  in  our 
hands  the  Instruments  of  creative  change 

The  world  would  look  a  very  different  place 
if  the  West  Europeans,  the  heirs  of  the  cjr.- 
querors  and  the  colonialists,  the  Inheritors  o: 
eighty  per  cent  of  practically  everything,  set 
to  work,  with  patience  and  courage,  over  the 
final  decades  of  this  century — the  first  cen- 
tury of  emancipation — to  modify  this  iuicr 
and  monstrous  imbalance.  At  the  World  level. 
an  armual  transfer  of  one  per  cent  of  our 
gross  national  product  could  set  in  motion 
the  "green  revolution",  create  regional  cen- 
ters of  urban  growth,  build  up  Jobs  ir.  ;he 
cities,  stabilize  populations,  educate  the 
young,  house  the  families,  feed  everyone  I: 
is  no  more  complicated  than  conquering  the 
planets.  It  is  infinitely  cheaper  than  bom- 
barding Vietnam. 

In  the  United  States,  a  genuine  Marshall 
plan  for  the  cities,  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment and  housing  outside  the  ghettoes, 
education  to  take  in  the  disadvantaged 
young— these  are  not  more  Impossible  tha:; 
spending  90  billion  on  highways — or  80  bil- 
lion a  year  on  the  weapons  of  death. 

In  South  Africa,  to  begin  with.  African 
areas  big  enough  to  give  the  African  farmer  a 
prosperous  life  and  regional  Industrial  de- 
velopment in  new  cities  to  employ  him  and 
his  children  could  lead  to  the  end  of  un- 
workable separations.  It  could  pave  the  way 
to  a  society  of  human  partnership  .^nd 
solidarity  where  all  races  could  earn  equal 
rewards,  respect  and  opportunity  In  return 
for  an  equal  contribution  to  the  nation's 
livelihood. 
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To  change  in  this  \\^y  the  direction  and 
generosity  of  our  si>endlng  does  not  involve 
much  actual  economic  sacrifice.  We  are  grow- 
ing too  fast  for  that  A  massive  transfer  to 
Atlantic  capital  to  world-wide  economic  as- 
sistance would  not  entail  more  than  a  slight 
slowing  down  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  our 
wealth.  For  you,  a  society  of  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  all  your  people  is  actually  what 
your  growing  shortage  of  skills  really  dic- 
tates. To  move  away  from  separatism  is  to 
move  towards  a  wider  prosperity  for  all.  A 
policy  based  upon  separate  enclaves,  even  if 
it  were  generous  enough  to  provide  a  decent 
living  for  their  lnhabit,ants,  does  not  even 
begin  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  millions  of 
Africans  working,  as  disadvantaged  un-citi- 
zens,  in  the  general  economy.  A  really  large 
scale  effort  now  to  make  still  separate  devel- 
opment a  reality  in  income,  jobs,  education 
and  opportunity  could,  however,  prepare  the 
way  for  human  partnership  and  equality  In 
the  future.  And  this,  in  turn,  could  assure 
the  growth  of  capacity,  trained  skills  and 
markets  which  all  races  require. 

Who  knows,  if  the  wealthy  minority  both 
at  the  world  level  and  In  the  local  community 
were  generous  enough  to  take  these  first  steps 
towards  a  less  biased,  exploitative  and  selfish 
stance  in  our  narrow  world,  what  came  after- 
wards might  go — as  It  should— far  bevond  a 
mere  redressing  of  an  inherited  Imbalance. 
We  might  begin  to  advance  towards  a  society 
of  political,  social  and  economic  equality 
which  our  Western  civilization  upholds  as  Us 
highest  civic  aim — even  as  It  falters  in 
achieving  It. 

At  present,  great  gaps  In  culture,  under- 
standing, education  and  income  hold  the 
races  apart.  It  is  not  simply  a  question  of 
white  and  black.  It  Is  brown  and  black.  It  is 
brown  and  yellow.  It  Is  all  round  the  world, 
particularly  in  every  area  where  the  forced 
migrations  of  the  eighteenth  century  leave 
different  groups  of  migrant  peoples  confront- 
ing each  other  In  anger  and  fear.  But  with 
education  and  opportunity,  as  we  know,  the 
gaps  diminish.  Today,  the  yellow  is  honorary 
white,  provided  he  is  sufficiently  rich,  ener- 
getic and  educated.  Is  It  inconceivable  that 
the  consequence  of  a  much  greater,  more  sus- 
tained and  more  honest  attempt  at  social  and 
economic  development  might  not  begin  to  fill 
in  the  gulfs  between  white  and  black,  above 
all.  the  gulf  which  today  is  being  gouged 
ever  deeper  by  separation  and  fear?  Is  It 
totally  unrealistic  to  think  of  a  planetary  so- 
ciety in  which  human  beings  of  all  races 
could  meet  each  other  In  mutual  courtesy 
and  receive  the  same  rewards  for  the  same 
work,  the  same  responsibility  and  participa- 
tion, the  same  basic  respect  for  the  common 
f.ict  of  shared  humanity? 

I  would  go  further  and  say  that  the  phase 
of  history  In  which  we  have  arrived  and  for 
which  the  West  Europeans  have  acted  as  mid- 
wives  makes  this  kind  of  development  the 
only  alternative  to  human  annihilation.  In 
this  society  which  we.  West  Europeans,  or 
descendants  of  West  Europeans,  have  created 
on  this  planet,  certain  wholly  new  facts 
about  the  human  experiment  have  emerged. 
First,  we  know  enough  about  history  to 
realize  that  the  present  predominance  and 
overwhelming  wealth  of  the  West  Europeans 
and  their  descendants  are  the  product  of 
historical  chances  which  will  not  be  repeated 
.':nd  will  not.  In  their  present  form,  be  maln- 
t  iined.  Secondly,  we  have  the  wealth,  the 
machines,  the  science  and  the  energy  to  give 
every  "earthling"  a  share  in  the  good  life. 
Thirdly,  the  same  revolution  of  wealth  and 
"science  is  creating  a  single  planetarv  com- 
munity which  the  astronauts  have  "helped 
humanity  to  see — the  small  blue  vivid  world 
In  whose  little  compass  all  of  us  must  learn 
to  live.  Fourthly,  we  know  that  the  secrets 
■'■i  power  which  made  this  wealth  possible 
re  accessible  to  every  trained  human  Intel- 
ligence,   whatever    the    outer    colour    of    the 
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covering  skin.  Chinese  already  have  atom 
bombs,  Africans  will  have  them.  No  repres- 
sion c.in  cancel  this  counter  threat.  It  only 
makes  the  nemesis  more  certain.  Fifthly,  and 
equally,  we  know  that  reconciliation  over 
time  is  a  genuine  possibility  and  that, 
against  all  likelihood  or  even  all  Justice, 
other  races  are  ready  to  welcome  to  a  fully 
human  community  the  West  Europeans  who 
for  so  long  have  ridden  on  their  backs  and 
Jumped  on  their  heads.  This  patience  is  a 
miracle  which  Westerners  do  not  deserve.  It 
gives   them   a  little  time   for  re.^djustment. 

Are  we  ready  for  it? 

I  can  only  end  with  my  own  confession  of 
faith.  I  am  a  Christian.  I  believe  that  God 
made  this  planet  for  all  His  creatures.  I  am 
white  and  fortunate  and  ridiculously  privi- 
leged. I  am  so  because  of  good  fortune  and 
good  Inheritance.  I  have  done  precisely  noth- 
ing to  earn  this,  save  to  be  born  in  the  right 
place.  This.  I  confess,  does  not  give  me  a 
feeling  that  wealth  and  Infiuence  and  re- 
spect are  mine  by  right.  They  have  to  be 
earned.  The  talents  are  not  to  be  burled  in 
self  concern.  They  must  be  set  to  work  for 
my  neighbour,  for  my  world.  How  can  I,  how 
call  any  member  of  this  whole  powerful,  vio- 
lent, successful  West  European  race  come 
before  the  judgment  of  history  and  of  God 
and  say:  We  thank  You  that  "we  are  not  as 
other  men.  Well  keep  the  eighty  per  cent  of 
Your  planet's  wealth.  Well  hang  on  to  every 
last  cent  that  conquest  and  slavery  and  for- 
tune and  our  own  and  other  men's  work 
have  placed  at  our  disposal.  We  won't  share 
much,  we'll  give  up  very  little.  And  mean- 
while we  count  on  You  to  see  to  It  that  the 
Judgements  of  Your  history  are  diverted  from 
us  while  we  hang  on  to  predominance  and 
privilege  and  fortune  and  power. 

It  may  be  that  In  the  "new  history,"  the  old 
judgements  are  cancelled.  Perhaps,  in  the 
age  of  planetary  unity  and  nuclear  power,  it 
is  no  longer  true  to  say  "God  is  not  mocked  ". 
But  I  doubt  It.  I  still  think  we  reap  as  we 
sow.  And  when  I  think  of  our  forttme,  our  in- 
justice and  our  Indifference,  I  remember  the 
just  judgements  of  God  and  I  tremble  for 
myself  and  for  all  who  accept  their  luck  and 
wealth  as  a  right  and  are  ready  to  base  their 
own  fortune  on  the  enslavement  and  Indig- 
nity of  their  fellow  men. 


SPEED  ANTIPOLLUTION  PROGRAMS 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  24.  1969 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion is  currently  visited  with  pollution 
of  all  kinds  that  is  causing  the  people 
great  concern  and  making  life  intoler- 
able and  unbearable  for  many. 

Conditions  in  our  rivers.  lakes,  ponds, 
and  watei-ways  are  incredibly  filthy. 
Our  streets  and  public  places  are  lit- 
tered with  refuse,  garbage.  \vast€,  and 
filth  in  many  areas.  The  polluted  air  of 
many  places  in  a  coimtry  where  clear 
water  and  clean  air  were  once  almost 
universal  is  now  posing  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  we  have:  namely, 
keepins;  our  surroundings,  our  environ- 
ments, our  homes,  and  public  places  and 
areas  clean,  wholesome,  and  healthful 
and  free  of  noisome  stench  and  foul 
litter. 

We  need  large  sums  of  money  to  carry 
on  the  fight  against  pollution  of  all 
kinds,  yet  on  the  basis  of  the  reduced 
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budget  request  of  the  administration  to 
implement  the  Clean  Water  Restoration 
Act  of  1966,  the  amount  requested  is  only 
$214  million  and  only  1,185  communities 
in  the  Nation  could  be  assisted.  This 
would  leave  3,889  communities  without 
assistance,  representing  $2.55  billion  of 
required  projects  unftmded. 

This  situation  is  to  be  greatly  deplored, 
because  it  means  that  we  are  losing  the 
battle  against  water  pollution  as  well  as 
against  air  pollution  and  it  will  increase 
and  spread  pollut*  conditions  in  the 
country. 

The  film,  "Who  Killed  Lake  Erie."  has 
been  received  with  acclaim  and  enthu- 
siasm by  the  people,  because  it  empha- 
sizes what  the  true  situation  is  in  some 
areas  and  iDoints  up  the  great  need  we 
have  for  appropriate  action  in  Congress, 
and  the  urgency  of  united  action  on  a 
crash  basis  by  local.  State,  and  Federal 
governments. 

There  are  few  things,  more  important, 
that  this  Congress  can  do  today  than  to 
provide  the  authority  and  the  money  to 
fight  against  the  great  evils  of  polluted 
air,  water,  and  environment,  and  I  hope 
and  urge  prompt  action  to  the  crying 
need  for  a  determined,  united  massive 
program  to  rid  the  Nation  and  many  of 
its  afflicted  communities  of  the  evils  and 
baneful  effects  of  pollution  in  all  its  ob- 
noxious, injurious  manifestations. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  we 
do  not  respond  to  pollution  eradication 
appeals  and  needs  very  promptly,  this 
country  could  be  visited  by  deadly 
plagues,  diseases,  and  human  misery  such 
as  it  has  never  knovni  or  even  conceived 
possible. 

Let  us  have  no  further  delay  at  local, 
State  and  Federal  levels,  replace  inertia 
with  positive  action,  cut  dilatory  redtape 
which  is  bogging  down  progress  with  ir- 
relevant talk,  and  cumbersome  planning, 
and  in  that  way,  we  should  be  able  to 
banish  avoidable  delay  and  get  some  ac- 
tion in  moving  and  funding  necessary 
antipollution  programs.  This  question 
deserves  very  high  priority  and  I  urge 
It  be  so  considered.  , 


POT  IS  DANGEROUS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  24,  1969 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cent scientific  research  is  helping  to  con- 
firm previous  evidence  on  the  dangers  of 
marihuana.  The  upsurge  in  marihuana 
use  in  the  past  few  years  has  provided  an 
increasing  number  of  tragic  examples  of 
the  effects  of  this  drug.  The  following 
article  from  the  Chula  Vista,  Calif.,  Star 
outlines  some  of  the  new  and  disturbing 
findings  at  the  Donner  Laboratory,  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Berkeley: 
Pot  Is  DANGEROt;s 
About  a  year  ago,  when  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  took  a  somewhat 
ambivalent  position  on  the  effects  of  smok- 
Ine  marijuana,  we  too  were  not  entirely  con- 
vinced the  drug  should  be  banned. 
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Now,  with  now  evidence  at  hand,  we  are 
abftolntely  convinced  that  marijuana  should 
be  absolutely  prohibited.  It  should  not  be 
legalized. 

The  evidence  Is  quite  convincing,  and 
mounting  every  day. 

As  reported  Just  this  month  by  Professor 
Hardin  B.  Jones  of  the  Donner  Laboratory 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
marijuana  Is  not  only  habit  forming  and 
productive  of  hallucinatory  intoxication,  but 
also  has  probable  long  range  physical  and 
cumulative  mental  effects  which  can  {perma- 
nently damage  the  mind  and  personality. 

For  example,  according  to  Professor  Hardin, 
the  use  of  marijuana  is  almost  sure  to  pro- 
duce the  long  range  (and  cumulative)  physi- 
cal effect  of  causing  cancer,  in  the  same  way 
that  tobacco — also  a  combustible  vegetable 
s  ubstance — does. 

Equally  Important  Is  the  evidence  that 
marijuana,  or  "pot."  produces  cumulative, 
long  range  mental  effects  which  cause  perma- 
nent personality  changes,  together  with  the 
loss  of  purpose,  drive  and  the  ability  to 
reason  and  make  decisions  clearly. 

As  Professor  Hardin  puts  It.  "Most  chronic 
|K)t  users  are  incapable  of  having  long-range 
goals  of  accomplishment.  The  hippie  cult 
started'  four  years  ago  with  sweet,  naive 
young -people  being  induced  to  expand  their 
perceptions.'  Many  of  them  today  look  sick 
and  aged.  They  are." 

There  has  never  been  doubt  in  any  compe- 
tent observer's  mind,  including  the  overly- 
cautious  Surgeon  General's,  that  the  arn- 
phetamlnes,  LSD.  heroin  and  morphine  are 
permanently  harmful.  There  has  been  some 
doubt  about  marijuana:  however,  to  the  point 
that  many  well-educated  bright  adults  have 
even  tried  it. 

It  is  clear  now  that  these  well-meaning 
persons  simply  didn't  know  enough  about 
the  drug  to  sensibly,  objectively  turn  it 
down.  They  were  "taken  In"  by  the  Timothy 
Leary  advocates.  Had  they  known  all  the 
facts  about  marijuana,  most  of  them  would 
never  have  tried  it. 

Today,  four  years  after  the  marijuana 
craze  began  in  earnest,  competent  scientists 
like  Professor  Hardin  have  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  gauge  the  effects  of  the  drug. 

Their  conclusion  is  that  it  has  long-range 
harmful  eCects  which  are  cumulative.  That 
Is,  the  effects  don't  "wear  off''  after  smoking 
one.  two  or  ten  marijuana  cigarettes.  The 
deleterious  effects  remain  with  the  pat 
smoker,  permanently  impairing  his  ability 
to  reason  and  think  clearly. 

Just  as  the  surgeon  general  Anally  pub- 
lished his  report  on  smoking  and  health, 
which  clearly  defined  the  harm  caused  by 
cigarettes,  the  scientists  are  today  beginning 
to  produce  their  own  reports  on  marijuana. 
And  their  conclusions  are  much  the  same. 
Thanks  to  the  weight  of  scientific  evi- 
dence, the  consumption  of  cigarettes,  is 
finally  beginning  to  go  down.  Fifteen  years 
ago,  for  example.  70  percent  of  all  phvsiclans 
smoked  cigarettes;  todav  only  7  percent 
smoke ! 

Also  In  response  to  the  evidence,  legislative 
bodies  throughout  the  country  are  moving 
to  label  cigarettes  for  the  health  hazard  they 
are.  The  tobacco  industry  itself  has  agreed 
to  halt  all  cigarette  advertising  on  TV  In 
1970,  and  firms  within  the  industry  are 
scrambling  to  diversify  their  holdings  so  as 
to  lessen  the  Impact  on  profits  as  cigarette 
consumption  continues  to  dwindle. 

Should  we  then  ouUaw  cigarettes  alto- 
gether? 

The  time  wlU  probably  come  when  this 
happens. 

But  it  will  not  happen  until  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  general  pubUc  is 
so  convinced  of  the  harmful  effects  of  ciga- 
rettes that  enforcing  such  a  law  will  not  be 
difficult. 

Alcohol  may  also  someday  be  outlawed. 
But,  again,  it  won't  happen  until  the  vast 
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majority  of  the  populous  Is  convinced  of  the 
death-dealing  effects  of  alcohol. 

Prohibition  failed  because  too  many  peo- 
ple simply  didn't  realize  how  harmful  alco- 
hol really  Is.  The  public  still  doesn't  realize 
It  today. 

Yet.  as  Professor  Hardin  points  out, 
alcohol  is  the  commonest  cause  of 
irresponsible  and  even  criminal  conduct  in 
the  adult  population.  Each  year  about  25.000 
deaths  from  automobile  accidents  i  half  the 
total*  are  attributed  to  drivers  under  tiie  In- 
fluence of  alcohol.  About  half  the  2,400,000 
traffic  injuries  are  similarly  attributed  to 
alcohol,  and  each  year  about  50,000  persons 
die  from  liver  disease  of  a  type  which  Is  al- 
most exclusively  the  result  of  chronic  over- 
use of  alcohol." 

Someday  if  the  scientists,  the  schools,  the 
surgeon  general,  and  the  mass  media  put 
their  minds  to  It,  enough  persons  may  be 
convinced  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  alco- 
hol to  ban  it. 

But  until  they  do,  there  will  be  no  laws 
against  it. 

What  we're  saying  here,  is  that  education, 
based  on  sound  scientific  evidence,  is  really 
the  only  way  a  free,  democratic  society  can 
make  laws  for  its  own  common  good. 

If  we  as  parents  and  responsible  citizens 
care  enough  to  "tell  it  like  it  is"  when  it 
comes  to  marijuana  and  (cigarettes  and  alco- 
hol too!)  then  perhaps  we  can  foster  a  com- 
ing generation  of  voters  who  will  treat  these 
dangers  in  a  more  sensible,  responsible  man- 
ner than  we  have  done. 


SST    ANNOUNCEMENT 
INCONSISTENT 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  24.  1969 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  President  announced  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  expend  an  addi- 
tional $660  million  for  development  of 
a  commercial  supersonic  transport  air- 
craft. 

I  find  this  announcement  to  be  ill- 
timed  in  view  of  the  administration's  re- 
cent disclosure  that  Federal  construc- 
tion projects  are  to  be  cut  back  by  75 
percent  in  the  interest  of  curbing  infla- 
tion. 

Upon  reading  of  the  Presidents  an- 
nouncement yesterday,  I  issued  a  news 
release  on  this  subject  which  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 


News   Release 
I  By  Congressman  Jebome  R.  Waldie) 

President  Nixon's  call  for  an  expenditure 
of  $195  millloa  this  year  for  development  of 
the  Supersonic  Transport  (SST).  has  been 
sharply  criticized  by  Congressman  Jerome  R 
Waldie.  D-Antloch. 

"I  find  the  President's  announcement  to 
be  quite  inconsistent  with  his  recent  ordpr 
to  curtail  Federal  construction  by  75  per- 
cent In  the  interest  of  curtailing  inflation  " 
Waldie  said. 

"In  my  opinion  the  problem  of  getting  a 
man  to  Europe  or  Hawaii  one  or  two  hours 
quicker  than  he  can  now  is  minlscule  In 
comparison  with  the  increasingly  difficult 
problem  of  getting  a  man  from  his  home  to 
his  job  and  back." 

Waldie  called  the  request  for  $195  mil- 
lion, "doubly  distasteful  in  Ught  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's expenditure  of  but  $175  mil- 
lion for  rapid  transit  projects  over  the  en- 
tire Nation. 
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"It  Is  apparent  that  the  Administration  i, 
ignoring  the  greater  problems  of  the  cities 
too  many  cars,  too  lltUe  parking  and  too 
much  auto  exhaust-caused  pollution  for  the 
competition  between  nations  to  rush  a  mem 
ber  of  a  highly  privileged  group  across  the 
oceans  quicker   than   the  next  fellow  '• 

Waldie  also  pointed  out  that  the  Impact  of 
the  Administration  plan  to  curtail  construe 
tlon  projects  would  be  felt  bv  the  less-skllled 
employees,  the  worker  whose  Job  is  usuallv 
seasonal  and  who  cannot  usually  find  other 
employment. 

••Thus  we  have  the  situation,"  Waldie  said 
"of  an  Administration  removing  one  eroun 
from  the  work  force  of  the  Nation  in  the 
interest  of  'economy'  and  on  the  other  hand 
creating  new  highly  specialized  Jobs  for  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  a  small  percentage  of 
the  public.  ^     ^ 

"That,'  Waldie  said,  "Is  an  Inconsistencv— 
a  most  unfair  and  discriminating  incon- 
sisteiicy." 

Waldie  said  he  had  criticized  the  Admin- 
istratlon  previously  for  Its  apparent  pri- 
ority  gap"  in  transportation. 

"That  gap  still  exists  as  long  as  rapid  tran- 
sit and  the  cities  fall  below  such  dubious 
and  superfluous  projects  as  the  SST" 
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THE  AMERICAN  CHILDREN'S  RE- 
SEARCH HOSPITAL  IN  KRAKOW 
POLAND  • 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RODNEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  24,  1969 

Mr,  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  sure  that  all  the  Members  of  this 
body  are  interested  in  learning  of  signifi- 
cant successes  in  our  foreign  assistance 
programs.  My  colleagues  who  joined  with 
me  some  years  back  to  enact  legislation 
permitting  the  use  of  some  of  our  sur- 
plus zlotys  for  the  building  of  an  Ameri- 
can financed  hospital  in  PCrakow,  Poland 
will  be  particularly  gratified  to  learn  the 
extent  to  which  this  investment  Is  paying 
dividends. 

During  the  course  of  my  recent  Ap- 
propriations Committee  responsibilities 
abroad.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  again 
visit  the  American  ChUdren's  Research 
Hospital  in  Krakow.  Poland.  My  visit  was 
not  at  all  cursory  or  casual.  In  the  com- 
pany of  Dr.  Barbara  Kanska,  the  verj- 
competent  director  of  the  hospital.  I 
made  a  thorough  inspection  of  its  struc- 
ture and  a  detailed  examination  of  its 
operations  and  administrative  practices. 
I  am  sure  that  our  American  Ambassador 
Walter  Stoessel  and  the  other  American 
officials  who  accompanied  me  were  just 
as  impressed  as  I  was  with  the  physical 
plant  and  the  fine  modem  laboratories 
and  equipment.  We  were  all  equally  im- 
pressed with  the  exceptionally  high 
morale  of  the  entire  staff  of  doctors, 
nurses,  administrators,  and  the  patients 
themselves.  Nowhere  in  any  country 
could  you  find  a  more  devoted  and  ded- 
icated staff  than  in  this  magnificent 
hospital. 

I  was  thrilled  not  only  in  seeing  first- 
hand the  extensive  humanitarian  .serv- 
ices being  renderec  to  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Poland's  sick  and  suffering 
children  but  I  was  tremendously  im- 


pressed with  the  goodwill  toward  Amer- 
ica which  this  project  has  generated. 

As  Americans  we  can  be  justly  proud 
of  an  institution  which  excels  any  other 
of  its  type  not  only  in  Poland  but  in  all 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  Its 
achievements  in  research  and  its  success 
in  treatment  have  given  it  a  reputation 
of  the  highest  order.  Both  the  profes- 
sionals and  the  lay  public  feel  that  the 
staff  of  the  American  children's  hos- 
pital are  "curing  the  incurables  and  re- 
habilitating the  hopeless." 

I  witnessed  an  appendicitis  operation 
performed  by  skilled  surgeons  with  every 
modem  hospital  facility  at  hand.  I  \'isited 
countless  sick  rooms  and  talked  with  ill 
children  and  their  grateful  parents.  I 
vi.sited  the  classrooms  maintained  for 
children  who  are  patients  able  to  study. 
I  worshipped  in  the  chapel  available  for 
supplying  the  spiritual  therapy  needed 
by  the  sick. 

I  was  informed  of  the  emergency  cases 
brought  to  this  hospital  to  benefit  from 
the  exceptionally  fine  facilities  and  pro- 
fessional skills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  a  doubt  the 
American  Children's  Research  Hospital 
represents  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
projects  launched  anywhere  in  the  world 
with  American  money.  It  represents  the 
epitome  of  a  cooperative  arrangement 
between  two  governments.  I  liope  that 


many  of  my  colleagues  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  visit  this  institution. 

Subsequent  to  my  visit  to  the  project, 
I  was  asked  to  make  a  public  statement 
as  to  my  reactions.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
the  text  of  this  statement  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

I  have  always  been  impressed  with  the 
cordial  reception  granted  to  me  and  to  those 
who  accompany  me  when  I  have  visited  the 
American  ChUdren's  Research  Hospital  here 
In  Krakow.  The  generous  hospitality  which 
you  extend  to  us  is  a  source  of  deep  gratifi- 
cation. 

This  much  needed  medical  center  is  the 
fulfillment  of  a  dream  some  of  us  had  for 
putting  to  good  use  some  of  the  excess  zlotys 
which  had  accrued  to  the  credit  of  the  U.S. 
government.  Uttle  did  any  of  us  begin  to 
realize  the  magnificence  of  the  structure 
which  we  viewed  on  the  drawing  board  and 
in  the  early  stages  of  construction,  such  as 
I  saw  on  my  last  "Islt. 

Those  of  us  in  the  United  States  Congress 
who  have  major  responsibility  for  the  util- 
ization of  federal  funds  derived  from  the  tax 
payments  of  our  citizens  are  always  gratified 
when  we  see  those  funds  being  spent  eco- 
nomically and  wisely.  This  is  particularly 
true  with  respect  to  the  very  heavy  expendi- 
tures being  made  throughout  the  world  for 
the  benefit  of  other  nations. 

What  I  have  seen  today  assures  me  that 
my  fellow  Americans  can  be  justly  proud 
of  what  has  been  pxcompllshed  with  their 
help.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  our 
foreign  aid  projects  are  seldom  complete  in 
tliemselves.    All   of   them    require   a    form   of 


matching  in  one  manner  or  other  and  all  of 
them  assure  a  continuing  operating  expense 
on  the  part  of  the  receiving  government. 
This  is  as  It  should  be  for  too  frequently  a 
contribution  toward  operating  costs  entails 
some  measure  of  control  on  the  part  of  the 
donor  This  is  a  form  of  interference  which 
the  United  States  has  consistently  sought  to 
avoid 

We  are  satisfied  that  this  medical  institu- 
tion was  established  in  accordance  with  our 
mutually  agreed  upon  plans  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Polish  children.  The  type  of  bene- 
fits and  treatment  extended  to  them  is  the 
full  and  complete  responsibility  of  the 
Polish  Government  just  as  is  the  selection 
of  those  who  are  to  be  admitted  lor  diag- 
nosis and  treatment. 

This  institution  here  in  Krakow  is  a 
dramatic  argument  that  the  ethnic  bonds 
and  the  ties  of  kinship  are  capable  of  re- 
establishing the  lines  of  communication 
which  often  become  temporarily  jammed  or 
severed  in  times  of  international  stress  and 
political  unrest.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  proj- 
ect and  other  projects  like  it  may  help  all  of 
us  to  achieve  greater  understanding  of  one 
another's  motives  and  a  deeper  bond  of 
friendship  sufficient  to  allow  the  sharing  of 
our  assets,  our  talents  and  our  culture  with 
each  other. 

No  one  could  deny  that  America  is  richer 
because  of  the  great  contributions  which 
have  been  made  to  generations  by  the  f)eople 
of  Poland  to  our  economy,  our  cultural 
achievements  and  to  our  religious  and  social 
well-being.  May  the  sharing  of  these  great 
gifts  continue  with  the  help  of  the  great 
God  in  Heaven. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

See  that  none  render  evil  for  evil  unto 
any  man;  but  ever  follow  that  which  is 
good,  both  among  yourselves,  and  to  all 
men.— I  Thessalonians  5:  15. 

God  of  grace  and  God  of  glory,  in  the 
midst  of  the  troubles  of  this  time  we 
would  find  in  the  living  water  of  prayer 
the  spirit  which  can  restore  our  souls, 
renew  our  bodies,  and  make  us  ready  for 
the  tasks  of  this  new  day. 

We  are  disturbed  by  the  divisions  in 
our  world  and  in  our  Nation,  weighed 
down  by  many  worries,  tempted  to  lose 
hope,  and  to  give  up  because  peace  and 
justice  seem  so  long  in  coming.  We  con- 
fe.=s  that  we  do  so  Uttle  when  there  is  so 
much  to  be  done. 

We  pray  for  our  coimtry  and  for  our- 
selves, the  leaders  of  our  people.  May  we 
not  increase  our  divisions  by  any  ill  will 
but  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  .spread  good  will  so  that  our  influence 
shall  always  be  for  the  good  of  all. 

Give  us  courage  to  carry  on,  knowing 
Thou  art  always  with  us  and  believing 
that  with  Thee  we  cannot  fail. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  whose  truth  is 
marching  on,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal    of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from   the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arnngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 


that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  7066.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  William  Howard  Taft 
National  Historic  Site. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S  65  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
clay,  and  similar  materials  m  certain  lands 
to  Emogene  Tilmon  of  Logan  County,  Ark.; 

S.  80  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
clay,  and  similar  materials  in  certain  lands 
to  Enoch  A.  Lewder  of  Logan  County.  Ark.: 

S.  81.  An  act  to  direct  --he  b^cretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
clay,  and  sinular  materials  in  certain  lands 
to  J.  B.  Smith  and  Sula  E.  Smith,  of  Maga- 
zine. Ark.: 

S.  82  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
.Sericulture  to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
clay,  and  similar  materials  in  certain  lands 
to  Wayne  Tilmon  and  Emogene  Tilmon  of 
Logan  County,  Ark  : 

S.  2226.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  provide  that  re- 
view committee  members  may  be  appointed 
from  any  county  within  a  State  and  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  Institute 
proceedings  in  court  to  obtain  a  review  of 
any  review  committee  determination: 

S.  2315.  An  act  to  restore  the  golden  eagle 
program. to  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act;  and 

S.  2547.  An  act  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of   1964. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  title  16. 
United   States  Code,   section   715a,   ap- 


pointed Mr.  Tydings  to  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Commission  in  lieu  of 
Mr.  Metcai-f,  resigned. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  TO 
FILE  REPORT  UNTIL  NOON,  SAT- 
URDAY. SEPTEMBER  27 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  may  have 
until  noon  on  Saturday,  September  27, 
to  file  a  renort  on  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 1 

There  was  no  objection.  I 


DEFAMING  OUR  PRESIDENT  DOES 
HONOR  TO  NO  ONE 

'Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  accused  the  President  of  •'the 
wildest  kind  of  improvisation'^  in  at- 
tempting to  solve  the  problems  of  Viet- 
nam and  inflation. 

Almost  at  the  same  t'me  one  of  our 
rberal  columnists,  writing  about  the 
same  problems,  used  almost  the  same 
terms  saying  the  President  was  "wildly 
improvising."  • 

Now,  Mr,  Speaker,  most  of  us  do  not 
commonly,  in  everyday  talk,  use  such 
terminology,  especially  when  it  has  no 
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basis  in  fact.  And  it  is  more  than  coin- 
cidence, I  think,  when  two  biased  presi- 
dential critics  use  the  same  unusual 
terminology  only  a  day  or  two  apart. 

The  question  naturally  arises:  Is  the 
Democratic  national  chairman  the  pup- 
pet of  the  liberal  columnist  or  is  the 
liberal  columnist  being  used  by  the 
Democratic  national  chairman? 

Regardless,  a  working  agreement  be- 
tween a  member  of  the  liberal  press  and 
the  Democratic  chairman  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defaming  the  President  does 
honor  to  neither. 


from  the  floor  at  the  time  of  rolloall  No. 
183  on  the  bill  iS.  574'  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  engage  in 
feasibility  investigations  of  certain  water 
resource  developments. 

Mr.    Speaker,    had   I   been   present  I 
would  have  voted  in  the  affirmative. 
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END  QLOTA  ON  IMPORTED  OIL 
NOW 

<  Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. » 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  thanks  to 

the  diligence  of  the  press,  there  is  good 

news  today  for  all  of  us  who.  for  years, 

-havctieen  fighting  the  inequitable  man- 

■datory-oil  import  control  program. 

Last  night.  Secretary  Hickel  ordered 
the  release  of  a  study  by  the  Depart- 
ments Bureau  of  Mines  predicting  that 
the  cost  of  the  quota  system  to  consum- 
ers could  reach  more  than  $7  billion  a 
year  by  1975  and  over  $8  billion  by  1980. 
More  importantly,  the  study  confirms 
the  view  of  other  experts  that  we  could 
assure  a  12-month  supply  of  crude  oil  by 
the  stockpiling  of  oil  in  underground 
salt  domes  at  a  cost  far  less  than  the 
consumer  must  bear  today. 

The  study  also  indicates  that  an  end  to 
the  quota  system  could  drop  the  price 
of  ci-ude  oil  from  $3.30  to  $2  a  barrel, 
which  would  be  directly  translated  into 
similar  reductions  in  gasoline  and  other 
products. 

This  tends  to  confirm  recent  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly Subcommittee  that  abolition  of  the 
quotas  would  reduce  gasoline  prices  by  5 
cents  a  gallon  and  home  heating  fuel 
prices  by  nearly  4  cents  a  gallon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  all  53  co- 
sponsors  of  my  bill  to  eliminate  the  oil 
quota  system  are  as  encouraged  as  I  am 
by  this  recent  survey.  This  should  fortify 
our  position  with  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee   to   hold   early   hearings. 

Finally,  as  I  said  only  recently  on  this 
floor,  we  in  the  Northeast  face  a  serious 
shortage  in  home  heating  oil  this  com- 
ing winter.  I  have  written  Secretary 
Hickel  urging  him  to  immediately  assign 
unused  Department  of  Defense  quotas 
to  alleviate  this  shortage.  But.  even  if 
this  urgently  needed  action  is  taken, 
agam  averting  the  near  emergency  that 
we  faced  in  1968.  this  is  only  a  temporary 
rolution. 

The  only  satisfactoi-y  solution,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  to  end  this  quota  program, 
and  to  end  it  now. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT BILL,  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
FRIDAY.  SEPTEMBER  26 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  may  have  until  mid- 
night, Friday,  September  26,  to  file  a  re- 
port on  the  military  procurement  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1970. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
NO.  3.  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY. TO  SIT  DURING  GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  3  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
may  sit  during  general  debate  today 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

'Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute. I 

Mr.    FISH.    Mr.    Speaker,    yesterday 
Wednesday,  September  24,  I  was  absent 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

•Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  i 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  this  week 
and  the  schedule  for  next  week 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  there  remains  on  the 
calendar  to  be  taken  up  this  week  only 
one  bill,  which  is  H.R.  12884,  to  assure 
confidentiality  of  census  information. 
That  bill  will  be  taken  up  presently. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  Monday: 

H.R.  13369,  extending  authority  to  set 
interest  rates  on  mortgages  to  veterans, 
under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
debate; 

House  Resolution  538.  to  grant  addi- 
tional travel  authority  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  with  1  hour  of  debate' 
and 

H.R.  4314.     joint     labor-management 
trust  funds  for  scholarships  and  child 
care  cent:rs.  which  will  come  under  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate 
On  Tuesday: 

H.R.  13300.  amendments  to  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  and  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act,  which  will  come  up 
under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  de- 
bate; and 

H.R.  8449,  Hours  of  Service  Act 
Amendments,  to  come  up  under  an  open 
rule  -with  1  hour  of  debate. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  the  military  procui-ement  author- 
ization for  fiscal  year  1970,  which  is  sub- 
ject to  a  rule  being  granted. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time, 
and  that  any  further  program  mav  be 
announced  later. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNE'i- 
DAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in  or- 
der under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule 
may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL   OF  THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


Alexander 

Barinsj 

Bell.  Calif. 

Boiling 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burton.  Utah 

CahUl 

Carev 

Celler 

Chappell 

Clark 

Cormati 

Cowger 

Daddario 

Dawson 

Deiiney 

Dent 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Edwards.  La. 

Esch 

Fascell 

Flood 

Ford, 

Wllliem  D. 
FrellnsSiuysen 
Gilbert 


(Roll  No.  184 1 

Goldwaier 

Gray 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hasan 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hays 

Hubert 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Hosmer 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Klrwan 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKneally 
Mailllard 
Mav 
MUls 
Morse 
O'Hara 
O'Konskl 


Passman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Pike 

Podell 

Powell 

Quillen 

Reifel 

Rooiiey.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Sandman 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Slack 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stubblefield 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

utt 

Watson 

Whalley 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wright 

Wvatt 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  351 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quoi-um. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SELECT  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  LABOR  TO  SIT  DUR- 
ING GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.    DANIELS    of    New    Jersey.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  select  subcommittee  on  labor  may 
sit  this  afternoon  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CONFIDENTIALITY  OF  CENSUS 
INFORMATION 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolution  545. 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  545 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
The  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
12884)  to  amend  title  13.  United  States  Code. 
to  assure  confidentiality  of  information  fur- 
nished In  response  to  questionnaires.  In- 
quiries, and  other  requests  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
all  points  of  order  against  lines  4  through  9 
on  page  5  of  said  bill  are  hereby  waived. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall'  be  con- 
fined to  the  bin  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
.\t  -he  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  *Mr.  O'Neill)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  tMr.  Smith)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  545 
provides  an  open  loile  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
12884  to  amend  title  13,  United  States 
Code,  to  assure  confidentiality  of  Infor- 
mation furnished  in  response  to  ques- 
tionnaires, inquiries,  and  other  requests 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  resolution  also  pro- 
vides that  all  points  of  order  are  waived 
agamst  lines  4  through  9  on  page  5  of 
the  bill.  The  waiver  of  points  of  order 
was  granted  due  to  the  transfer  of  funds. 

The  major  purposes  of  H.R.  12884  are: 

To  provide  the  committees  of  Congress 
having  legislative  jurisdiction  over  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  the  final  authority 
for  the  approval,  rejection,  or  revision 
of  the  content  of  the  decennial  census 
questionnaires; 

To  further  strengthen  those  provisions 
of  title  13,  United  States  Code,  which 
guarantee  the  confidentiality  of  the  in- 
dividual information  obtained  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census;  and 

To  eliminate  the  jail  sentence  penalty 
provisions  of  title  13,  United  States  Code, 
currently  applicable  to  both  individuals 
and  organizations,  for  either  refusal  to 
answer  census  questionnaires  or  willful 
falsification  of  the  infoi-matlon  being 
provided. 


There  are  a  number  of  statutes  which 
require  the  use  of  census  data  for  the 
administration  of  programs  or  as  a  basis 
for  the  allocation  of  funds.  The  legisla- 
tion is  designed  to  enable  the  Bureau  to 
more  responsibly  meet  the  needs  of  gov- 
ernment and  society  for  the  statistical 
information  required  for  intelligent  de- 
cisionmaking, while  at  the  same  time 
strengthening  the  guarantees  protecting 
the  rights  and  privacy  of  the  Individuals 
responding  to  the  questionnaires. 

The  legislation  is  sponsored  by  each 
member  of,  and  was  reported  by  unani- 
mous vote  of,  the  Subcommittee  on  Cen- 
sus and  Statistics  of  the  Post  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  545  in  order  that  H.R. 
12884  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Smith:), 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
House  Resolution  545  does  provide  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  debate  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  12884,  to  amend  title 
13,  United  States  Code,  to  assure  con- 
fidentiality of  information  furnished  in 
response  to  questionnaires.  All  points  of 
order  are  waived  against  lines  4  through 
9  on  page  5  of  the  bill  because  there  is  a 
transfer  of  funds. 

The  purposes  of  the  bill  are:  to  broaden 
the  permissible  scope  of  questions  of  a 
decennial  census;  to  insure  that  con- 
gressional committees  have  jurisdiction 
over  any  changes  in  census  question- 
naires; to  strengthen  the  guarantee  of 
the  confidentiality  of  the  information  ob- 
tained by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census ;  and 
to  eliminate  the  jail  sentence  provisions 
of  current  law  applicable  to  those  who 
either  refuse  to  answer  census  questions 
or  knowingly  give  false  answers. 

The  need  for  a  complete  and  accurate 
decennial  census  is  clear.  Many  Federal 
programs  substantially  base  their  fund 
distribution  on  formulas  which  use  ceh- 
sus  data  as  their  fundamental  factor.  Ad- 
ditionally, many  private  agencies,  as  well 
as  State  and  local  governments,  use  this 
same  data  for  their  own  purposes.  These 
private  agencies  range  from  labor  imions 
to  universities. 

Current  law  restricts  questions  which 
may  be  asked  on  a  census  questionnaire 
to  those  concerning  population,  unem- 
ployment, and  housing,  including  utili- 
ties and  equipment.  The  bill  broadens 
this  by  striking  the  phrase  "unemploy- 
ment and  housing"  and  adding  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  is  authorized  to  obtain 
such  other  census  information  as  neces- 
sar>'."  This  is  done  to  insure  that  all  ad- 
ditional information  deemed  necessarj- 
in  future  years  can  be  secured. 

At  the  same  time  the  bill  seeks  to  in- 
sure that  American  citizens  will  not  be 
subjected  to  any  harassment  or  undue 
pr>'ing  by  the  Federal  census  agents.  To 
insure  this,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Secretarj'  of  Commerce  must  submit, 
3  years  before  the  next  census,  'the 
questions  proposed  to  be  included  in  the 
decennial  census.  '  The  proposed  ques- 
tionnaire miist  be  submitted  to  the  two 


Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committees 
of  the  Congress,  which  are  required  "not 
less  than  2  years  before  the  said  census 
date  to  notify  the  Secretar5-  of  their  ap- 
proval, rejection,  or  revision  of  the  pro- 
posed questions." 

Further,  current  pronsions  of  law  are 
strengthened  to  insure  that  the  confi- 
dentiality of  individual  responses  are 
guaranteed.  The  current  penalty  for  any 
Bureau  of  the  Census  employee  who  re- 
veals such  information  is  increased  from 
a  $1,000  fine  or  2  years'  imprisonment,  or 
both,  to  a  fine  of  $5,000  or  imprisonment 
for  5  years,  or  both.  Presently  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  by  written  approval, 
may  permit  disclosure;  this  provision  is 
repealed. 

With  these  protective  guarantees,  the 
bill  also  continues  the  requirement  of 
mandatory  answering  of  questions  by  the 
individual  citizen.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that,  at  the  present  time,  this  is  the 
only  way  to  insure  that  all  citizer\s  an- 
swer all  questions  and  so  insure  the 
necessary  data  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  committee  does  urge  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  in  its  report  to 
continue  its  current  efforts  into  studies 
of  voluntary  surveys  to  see  if  a  volun- 
tary census  questionnaire  could  be  de- 
veloped. At  the  same  time,  the  bill  re- 
peals current  law  providing  a  jail  sen- 
tence for  those  who  do  not  accurately  an- 
swer the  census  questionnaire.  It  has 
never  been  used  and  serves  no  purpose. 

Passage  of  the  bill  will  not  require 
any  additional  fimding. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  opposes 
passage  of  the  bill  in  its  present  form. 
It  particularly  objects  to  congressional 
approval  of  the  questionnaire.  It  believes 
this  violates  the  separation  of  powers 
doctrine  of  the  Constitution.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  supports  this  position. 

There  are  no  minority  views. 

So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  is  as  good  a 
bill  as  the  committee  can  bring  out. 
Obviously,  it  is  not  going  to  satisfy  all 
the  businesses  and  the  agencies  that 
want  to  get  all  the  information  they  can 
possibly  get  about  everj-  citizen  to  help 
them  in  connection  with  how  many 
items  of  various  sorts  they  can  sell  to 
them.  By  the  same  token,  it  will  not 
satisfy  all  the  people  who  believe  that 
the  questions  should  be  confined  to  six 
questions,  and  that  they  have  a  right 
to  privacy  as  to  all  other  questions.  I 
think  the  committee  has  done  a  good  job. 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  rule  and  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution.  I  reser\'e  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  12884)  to  amend  title 
13.  United  States  Code  to  assure  confi- 
dentiality of  information  furnished  in 
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response  to  questionnaires,  inquiries, 
and  other  requests  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  designates 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  Mr. 
Andrews,  and  the  Chair  requests  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Mr. 
Stratton,  temporarily  assume  the  chair. 

IN  THE  COMMriTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  12884.  with 
the  Chairman  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Strat- 
ton »  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
"'Mr.'puLSKD    will  be  recognized  for   1 
~houi*.'and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  CoRBETT)    will  be  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  '  Mr.  Dulski  ) . 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
12884  is  an  excellent  bill  which  responds 
most  effectively  to  the  general  public  in- 
terest in  assuring  the  confidentiality  of 
answers  to  census  questions  and  inquiries. 
The  bill  effects  long  needed  and  effec- 
tive modernization  of  laws,  regulations, 
and  administrative  policies  under  which 
our  massive  decennial  census  respon- 
sibilities are  carried  out.  It  warrants  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  House. 

This  important  legislation  is  a  special 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  California, 
the  chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
Census  and  Statistics,  and  the  entire 
membership  of  the  subcommittee.  Their 
diligence,  perseverance,  and  patience  in 
working  out  solutions  to  the  many  diffi- 
cult and  complex  problems  they  faced  is 
in  the  highest  tradition  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  vote  for  H.R. 
12884  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  tc 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  > . 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  180  years  since  its  inception 
in  1790.  the  decennial  census  has  become 
an  indispensable  service  to  the  American 
people,  providing  the  kinds  of  informa- 
tion which  an  advanced  technological 
society  must  have  if  it  is  to  remain  vigor- 
ous, dynamic,  and  free. 

The  Congress,  in  its  concern  for  insur- 
ing the  continued  greatness  and  growth 
of  the  United  States,  has  consistently 
recognized  the  need  for  accurate  infor- 
mation and  has  demanded  that  ^he  de- 
cisions of  Government  be  based  on  facts. 
For  example,  every  major  legislative 
measure  enacted  by  the  Congress  during 
the  past  decade  that  involved  the  dis- 
bursement of  funds  to  municipal.  State, 
and  other  local  governments  for  housing! 
urban  renewal,  transportation,  health, 
education,  and  welfare  programs,  re- 
quires that  the  local  agency  submit  to  the 


Federal  regulating  agency  a  complex  and 
detailed  evaluation  and  justification  of 
needs,  backed  up  by  the  best  possible 
statistical  Information. 

The  list  of  statutes  which  require  the 
use  of  census  data  for  the  administration 
of  programs  or  as  a  basis  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  funds  includes — 

The  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966  as 
amended ; 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  as  amended; 

The  Economfc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
as  amended ; 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  as  amended: 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  as  amended; 

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  as 
amended ; 

The  Public  Health  Service  Act  as 
amended;  and 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  as 
amended. 

In  addition,  data  on  population  and 
housing  characteristics  are  used  in  the 
administration  of  programs  under — 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964: 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 : 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1958 
as  amended; 

The  Federal- Aid  Highways  Act; 

The  National  Housing  Acts — subsidized 
homeownership  and  rent  programs:  low- 
rent  public  housing  program; 

The  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1966; 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Acts  of  1965  and  1968; 

The  Military  Construction  Authoriza- 
tion Acts;  and 

Executive  Orders  10997  to  11005  as- 
signing emergency  prepai-edness  func- 
tions to  various  deE)artments  and  agen- 
cies. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  much  of 
the  billions  of  dollars  in  funds,  goods, 
and  services  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment distributes  each  year  to  State  and 
local  governments  is  allocated  according 
to  data  provided  by  the  census. 

Equally  important  are  the  uses  made 
of  census  data  by  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy — whether  by  business  for 
marktt  research  purposes;  by  labor 
unions  to  establish  bases  from  which  to 
negotiate  for  improvements  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  well-being  of  their 
members;  by  voluntary  organizations 
and  professional,  trade,  educational,  and 
charitable  associations  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  mandates  of  their  charters;  by 
equal  rights  groups  in  measuring  the 
condition  and  progress  of  minority 
groups  and  substandard  neighborhoods; 
or  by  universities,  scholars,  or  research 
institutions  for  analyses  of  current 
events  and  forecasts  of  future  probabili- 
ties. 

Nevertheless,  the  census  remains  a 
little  understood  or  appreciated  institu- 
tion—probably because  the  products  of 
the  census  are  like  the  oxygen  in  the  air. 
They  are  consumed  so  widely  that  they 
are  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
their  use  as  the  base  for  most  other  sta- 
tistics goes  unrecognized. 

Evei-y  decennial  census,  therefore,  has 
raised  some  protests,  and  the  1970  census 
has  proven   no  exception  to  the  rule. 
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Quite  the  contrary.  With  today's  con- 
cerns over  invasion  of  privacy  and  com- 
puter data  banks.  Government  requests 
for  further  information  are  automati- 
cally resented  and  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion. I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  contra 
bution  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Bettsi  for  his  recognition  of  the 
problem.  He  deserves  much,  if  not  all  of 
the  credit  for  bringing  the  1970  census  to 
the  special  attention  of  the  Congress. 

Impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
issue,  the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and 
Statistics — which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair — undertook  an  immediate  investi- 
gation and  on  April  1.  1969.  held  the  first 
of  an  extensive  series  of  hearings  cover- 
ing a  nationwide  cross-section  of  opin- 
ion and  interest.  Beginning  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and 
including  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  other  high-level  Government  offi- 
cials, testimony  was  received  from  .more 
than  50  knowledgeable  and  qualified 
witnesses.  In  addition,  more  than  3.000 
letters  and  statements  were  received 
from  State  and  local  governments, 
scientific  and  professional  organizations! 
and  the  business  commimity.  as  well  as 
individual  citizens,  expressing  citlier 
support  or  criticism  of  the  1970  cen.sus 
program. 

Further,  as  a  direct  result  of  the  .sub- 
committees  activity,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  reduced,  by  some  10.000.000, 
the  number  of  individuals  who  would 
receive  the  long-foi-m  census  question- 
naire, pro\1ded  for  more  representation 
from  the  general  public  on  Census  Ad- 
visory Committees,  and  announced  the 
future  appointment  of  a  blue-ribbon 
commission  to  examine  census  proce- 
dures. 

H.R.  12884,  the  bill  now  before  the 
House,  incorporates  the  conclusions  of 
the  subcommittee.  It  mirrors  the  fact 
that  many  who  criticized  as  well  as  all 
who  supported  the  census  testified  to 
the  vital  need  for  accurate,  up-to-date 
census  data. 

The  subcommittee  met  the  elements 
of  the  census  controversy  head  on.  It 
eliminated  or  adjusted  those  features 
that  have  most  disturbed  our  citizens 
without  adversely  affecting  the  census. 
It  eliminated  the  jail  sentence  penalties 
which  have  been  a  justifiable  source  of 
concern  to  our  citizens.  It  tightened  the 
confidentiality  provisions  of  census  law 
to  further  gtoarantee  the  protection  of 
our  citizens.  It  placed  final  approval 
of  the  proposed  questions  in  the  hands 
of  Congress  so  that  the  people  can  be 
assured  that  no  questions  will  be  aiked 
which  will  compromise  their  privacy. 
And  finally,  it  eliminated  the  o\erem- 
phasls  in  the  census  on  housing  equip- 
ment and  utilities. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Sta- 
tistics directed  special  attention  to  the 
need  for  continuation  of  the  mandatory 
reporting  requirements  of  census  law. 
Opposing  arguments  were  based  largely 
on  the  success  of  volimtary  question- 
naires as  used  by  survey  and  market 
research  organizations  and  the  expressed 
opinion  that  volimtary  response  would 
hrins  as  good,  if  not  better,  coopera- 
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tion  from  the  public  than  mandatory 
response. 

However,  the  importance  of  census 
data  and  the  need  for  census  statistics 
for  very  small  geographic  areas,  plus  the 
committee's  recognition  that  some  indi- 
viduals may  neglect  their  responsibilities 
to  fill  out  the  census  questionnaires  un- 
less they  are  required  by  law  to  do  so, 
convinced  the  committee  that  a  volim- 
tary census  would  not  be  in  the  public 
interest. 

In  summar>-,  the  subcommittee  has 
developed  legislation  which  will  guaran- 
tee the  rights  and  privacy  of  our  citizens, 
but  will  not  deny  to  Government  and 
society  the  information  needed  to  make 
the  intelligent  and  responsible  decisions 
required  in  these  difficult  times. 

H.R.  12884  was  ordered  reported,  with- 
out an  adverse  vote,  by  the  full  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee — 
many  of  whose  members  had  previously 
supported  strongly  restrictive  census 
lesislatlon. 

Many  of  the  features  of  H.R.  12884 
are  highly  technical  in  nature.  Those  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  I  will  not  discuss  at 
this  time,  though  I  will  be  pleased  to  an- 
swer questions  relating  to  any  feature  of 
this  legislation.  The  sections  of  the  bill 
which  bear  directly  on  the  controversial 
issues  raised  by  the  1970  census  are  these: 

Section  4  provides  two  of  the  several 
new  protections  for  individual  privacy 
which  are  afforded  by  the  bill. 

The  first  such  new  protection  consists 
ol  the  elimination  in  its  entirety  of  the 
present  subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of  title 
13.  which  now  authorizes  the  furnishing 
of  individual  data,  upon  request,  to  Gov- 
ernors of  States  and  territories  and  courts 
of  record  for  genealogical  purposes.  The 
present  language  would  allow  a  Governor 
of  a  State  or  territory  to  gain  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  information  of  a 
personal  nature  about  any  of  the  citizens 
of  his  respective  State  or  territorj'.  While 
there  is  no  evidence  that  this  has  ever 
happened,  we  felt  it  incumbent  to  remove 
this  danger. 

The  second  such  new  protection  con- 
sists of  strengthening  the  confidentiality 
provisions  of  subsection   ib)   of  section 

8  of  title  13,  which  authorizes  the  fur- 
nishing of  tables  and  other  census  rec- 
ords to.  and  the  making  of  special  sta- 
tistical compilations  and  surveys  for, 
State  or  local  officials,  private  concerns, 
or  individuals.  This  new  section  contin- 
ues to  allow  the  Secretar\'  of  Commerce 
to  furnish  copies  of  tabulations  and 
other  statistical  materials  to  other  Feder- 
al agencies,  local  governments,  private 
organizations  and  individuals,  but  pre- 
vents the  Secretary  from  disclosing  the 
personal  information  reported  to  the 
Government  by  any  individual. 

Section  5  of  H.R.  12884  amends  section 

9  of  title  13  to  establish  new  and  im- 
proved policies  and  practices  for  guaran- 
teeing the  confidentiality  of  individual 
information  obtained  by  the  Bureau  of 
tlie  Census.  The  amendment  incorporates 
into  the  new  .section  9  the  various  ad- 
mmistrative  procedures  already  in  effect 
within  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  in- 
sure confidentiality.  This  new  section 
incorporates  into  law  and  amplifies  the 
scope  of  present  administration  proce- 
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dures.  It  prevents  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce or  any  other  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  from — 

Using,  for  any  purpose  other  than  gen- 
eral statistical  purposes  any  information 
furnished  by  individuals: 

Publishing  personal  iniormation  col- 
lected from  individuals : 

Producing  any  publication  which  will 
permit  systematic  disclosure,  'oy  statis- 
tical inference,  of  data  furnished  by  any 
mdividual ; 

Transferring  to  computer  tapes  the 
names  of  individuals  so  that  such  names 
could  be  collated  with  individual  infor- 
mation: 

Disclosing  the  names  and  addresses  of 
individuals  to  outside  interests :  and 

Permitting  anyone,  other  than  author- 
ized personnel,  from  examining  the  re- 
port of  any  individual. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  amends  section 
141(a>  of  title  13.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  specifically  for  a  census  of  popu- 
lation only  by  omitting  "unemployment, 
and  housing,  including  utilities  and 
equipment  "  and  adding  in  its  place  au- 
thority for  obtaining  "such  other  census 
information  as  necessary." 

The  omission  of  "unemploymeni.  and 
housing,  including  utilities  and  equip- 
ment" is  not  intended  to  deny  the  Sec- 
retary the  authority  to  ask  questions  on 
these  subjects  in  the  decennial  censuses. 
It  is  intended,  first,  to  permit  the  Secre- 
tary greater  discretion  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  questions  on 
unemployment  and  housing  are  to  be  in- 
cluded; and,  second,  by  authorizing  such 
other  census  information  as  necessary,  to 
permit  the  inclusion  of  questions  relating 
to  health,  quality  of  education,  quality  of 
available  employment,  et  cetera,  as  may 
be  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
times. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  also  adds  a  new 
subsection  ici  to  section  141  of  title  13. 
The  new  subsection  provides  that  the 
census  questions  be  submitted,  for  review 
and  approval,  of  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress having  legislative  jurisdiction  over 
the  Census  Bureau — that  is,  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committees  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate — 3  years  in 
advance  of  the  decennial  census  date. 
Subsequently.  Congress  is  to  notify  the 
Secretary  not  less  than  2  years  before 
the  said  census  date  of  its  approval, 
rejection  or  revision  of  the  proposed 
questions. 

The  new  subsection  ic>  further  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  may,  during  the 
remaining  period  before  the  census  date, 
submit  additions  or  changes  to  Congress 
for  acceptance,  rejection,  or  revision,  if 
he  finds  that  new  or  different  circum- 
stances warrant  it. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  amends  section 
214  of  title  13,  United  States  Code,  to 
increase  the  penalties  for  wrongful  dis- 
closure by  Census  employees  from  $1,000 
fine  or  2  years'  imprisonment,  or  both,  to 
S5.000  fine  or  5  years'  imprisonment,  or 
both.  . 

Section  10  of  the  bill  strikes  out  the 
imprisonment  penalty  now  imposed  by 
section  221ia)  and  221 'b)  of  title  13. 
United  States  C»de,  for  refusal  or  neglect 
to  answer  questions  or  giving  false  an- 
swers. 


Section  11  of  the  bill  strikes  out  the 
imprisonment  penalty  now  imposed  by 
section  224  of  title  13  for  failure  to  an- 
swer, or  giving  false  answers  to,  census 
questions  by  companies,  businesses,  re- 
ligious bodies  and  other  organizations." 

Section  14  of  the  bill  is  a  ■separability" 
provision,  maintaining  the  effect  of  those 
parts  of  the  bill  that  are  valid  in  the 
event  that  any  part  thereof  shall  be  de- 
termined to  be  invalid. 

The  administration  has  submitted  an 
adverse  report  concemmg  several  fea- 
tures of  H.R.  12884,  in  particular: 

The  elimination  of  the  jail  sentence 
penalties  of  present  census  law,  on  the 
grounds  that  fines  alone  are  not  sufficient 
to  secure  compliance: 

The  new  requirement  that  the  Secre- 
tary- submit  proposed  decennial  census 
questions  to  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committees  of  Congress  for  their 
•  approval,  rejection  or  revision"  on  tlie 
grounds  that  this  is  clearly  violative  of 
the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers; 
and 

The  elimination  of  the  phrase  "unem- 
ployment and  housing,  including  equip- 
ment and  utilities"  on  the  grounds  that 
this  could  lead  to  elimination  of  impor- 
tant and  needed  information  in  these 
areas. 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee believes  the  administrative  objec- 
tions to  be  without  merit. 

As  I  stated  earlier.  H.R.  12884  was  or- 
dered reported  without  an  adverse  vote. 
On  the  merits  of  the  bill  and  because  of 
the  demonstrable  need  for  remedial  leg- 
islation in  this  area.  I  ask  for  your  sup- 
port for  passage  of  this  legislation  with- 
out amendment. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Dervvinski  i  .  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  will  handle  this 
bill  from  here  on. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  express  my 
confidence  in  the  judgment  of  our  sub- 
committee members  w'hose  efforts  have 
produced  H.R.  12884,  a  bill  to  revise  the 
census  laws.  This  legislation  responds  to 
public  demand  for  a  change  in  our  cen- 
sus-taking policy  and  at  the  same  time 
meets  the  test  of  good  government  In  the 
public  interest. 

I  will.  Mr.  Chairman,  leave  the  tech- 
nical explanation  of  the  bill  to  those  who 
have  written  it  and  will  take  a  few  min- 
utes to  comment  on  the  policy  of  the 
legislation  in  general. 

As  we  all  know  from  the  mail  we  hava 
received,  the  citizens  of  our  country 
urged  congressional  attention  to  th* 
preparation  of  the  questionnaire  to  be 
used  in  the  upcoming  1970  census.  Their 
concern  was  directed  toward  three 
areas — the  proliferation  of  privac>'-in« 
vading  questions,  the  onerous  threat  oi 
legal  action  resulting  in  a  prison  sen- 
tence or  fine  for  failure  or  refusal  to 
answer  questions,  and  the  possibility  oi 
damaging  use  of  private  facts  acquired 
through  a  census. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Census  and 
Statistics  recognized  the  validity  of  th« 
many  questions  being  asked  by  the  gen- 
eral public  about  the  census  and  pro- 
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ceeded  with  diligent  public  hearings  on 
the  subject  both  in  Washington  and 
around  the  country. 

The  subcommittee  heard  citizens  who 
objected  to  the  personal  nature  of  ques- 
tions asked  by  census  takers.  They  heard 
from  various  spokesmen  of  the  economic 
and  academic  world  who  expressed  a 
need  for  the  type  of  statistical  material 
which  only  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
could  compile.  And  they  heard  from  Fed- 
eral agency  heads  who  testified  to  their 
reliance  on  the  census  information  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  many  programs 
enacted  by  Congress.  Our  subcommittee 
also  kept  In  mind.  I  am  sure,  the  basic 
constitutional  reason  for  the  decennial 
census,  and  that  is  to  provide  an  accu- 
rate population  count  for  the  purposes 
of  congressional  apportionment. 

The  resulting  legislation,  which  is  in 
the  form  of  H.R.  12884.  responds  to  these 
many  demands.  It  repeals  the  onerous 
prison  sentence  for  individuals  who  re- 
fuse to  answer  questions  or  who  may 
falsify- "their  answers  to  a  census  ques- 
tionnkire.  It  strengthens  the  confiden- 
tiahty  of  the  gathered  census  information 
by  increasing  the  fine  from  $1,000  to 
$5,000  and  the  prison  sentence  from  2  to 
5  years  for  any  employee  of  the  Census 
Bureau  who  wrongfully  discloses  census 
information. 

And  to  maintain  control  of  the  type 
and  number  of  questions  which  may  be 
asked  on  a  census  form,  the  bill  requires 
that  the  Census  Bureau  submit  its  pro- 
posed questions  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  for  approval  rejec- 
tion, or  revision  3  years  before  each  de- 
cennial census. 

I  think  it  is  significant  to  point  out 
that  the  1970  census  will  be  conducted 
mainly  through  the  mails — on  a  mall- 
out,  mail-back  procedure.  This  will  be  the 
first  decennial  census  so  conducted  and 
IS  a  result  of  legislation  which  I  sponsored 
during  the  88th  Congress.  In  the  1970 
census  65  percent  of  the  coverage  will  be 
by  mail,  including  all  the  major  metro- 
politan areas.  This  procedure  will  permit 
citizens  to  answer  the  questions  privately 
m  their  homes.  Coupled  with  the  remova'l 
of  the  threat  of  a  prison  sentence  and 
the  added  insurance  of  stricter  confiden- 
tiality, this  procedure,  I  believe  will  en- 
courage responses  which  will  result  in  a 
more  complete  and  accurate  census 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  this  leg- 
islation. H.R.  12884.  is  a  reasonable  com- 
promise and  is  deserving  of  approval  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  <Mr.  Meskill) 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
basic  issue,  as  I  observed  it,  during  the 
conduct  of  public  hearings  by  our  Sub- 
committee on  Census  and  Statistics  is 
that  of  the  right  of  individual  privacy 
and  just  how  far  we  should  permit  our 
Government  to  go  toward  an  invasion 
of  that  privacy. 

The  pending  bill,  H.R.  12884  takes 
some  significant  steps  toward  meeting 
that  issue  and  because  it  takes  steps  in 
this  direction,  I  believe  it  deserves  ap- 
proval by  the  House.  I  support  this  bill 
as  It  is  written,  but  I  hope  that  our  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  will  not  regard 
it  as  a  cure-aU  to  the  public  indignation 


which  has  arisen  over  tne  conduct  of  the 
census  and  that  we  will  continue  to  exer- 
cise legislative  oversight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  difference  in 
my  opinion,  between  the  right  of  privacy 
and  confidentiality.  I  think  the  right  of 
privacy  is  the  right  of  an  individual  to 
keep  a  fact  about  himself  to  himself  not 
to  tell  anyone.  When  you  are  concerned 
with  whether  or  nob  this  right  should  or 
should  not  be  invaded  for  the  public  good 
you  are  concerned  with  this  one  fact' 
that  he  can  keep  this  to  himself  or  that 
he  cannot  keep  it  to  himself. 

Confidentiality,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
one  step  removed.  It  comes  into  play 
once  a  person  has  disclosed  a  fact  about 
himself,  or  once  he  is  forced  by  law  to 
disclose  a  fact  about  himself. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  that  this  leg- 
islation tightens  the  confidentiality  pro- 
visions of  census  law  to  further  guar- 
antee the  protection  of  those  facts 
which  citizens  must  divulge.  I  am  also 
pleased  that  the  legislation  removes  the 
penalty  of  a  prison  sentence  for  refusal 
to  answer  census  questions.  This  provi- 
sion of  law  appears  to  serve  no  purpose 
and  has  never  been  applied  and.  there- 
fore, is  only  an  irritation  to  each  citi- 
zen. 

While  I  support  the  bill  and  urge  its 
approval,  I  must.  Mr.  Chairman,  di- 
vorce myself  from  that  portion  of  the 
committee  reports  on  this  legislation 
which  states  that  "a  voluntary  census 
would  not  be  in  the  public  interest  "  I 
am  not  so  convinced,  and  I  continue  to 
oppose  a  compulsory  census.  The  testi- 
mony presented  to  the  subcommittee  did 
not  demonstrate,  to  my  satisfaction,  that 
a  voluntary  census  would  not  be  feasible 
I  note  that  the  committee  report  urges 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  "to  conduct 
tests  which  will  unequivocally  demon- 
strate either  the  necessity  for  a  fully 
mandatory  census  or  the  viability  of  a 
fully  or  partially  voluntary  census  "  I 
hope  that  the  Bureau  will  observe  this 
request. 

The  bill  correctly  places  with  Congress 
the  power  to  approve,  reject,  or  revise 
proposed  questions  for  the  decennial 
census.  The  year's  time  which  is  needed 
to  prepare  for  a  census  does  not  per- 
mit the  application  of  this  provision  until 
the  1980  census,  but  it  nevertheless  is  an 
important  change  in  law.  Therefore  Mr 
Chairman,  I  support  H.R.  12884  '  and 
recommend  its  approval. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  pav  par- 
ticular tribute  to  the  gentleman"  from 
Ohio  .Mr.  Betxs».  He  is  the  gentleman 
who  stirred  up  a  hornets'  nest  with  his 
bill  which  was  cosponsored  by  many 
other  Members  of  this  body,  including 
myself.  I  am  also  a  cosponsor  of  HR 
12884.  After  listening  to  all  the  testimony 
in  the  various  hearings  held  here  in  our 
committee  rooms,  and  also  around  the 
country  I  would  not  want  to  let  the  re- 
port of  the  subcommittee  be  written  into 
the  legislative  history  of  this  bill  un- 
challenged. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MESKILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  perhaps  we  could  obtain  bet- 
ter information  from  reading  the  bill 
rather  than  the  report,  because  I  see  the 
first  thing  it  says  is : 

The  major  purposes  of  this  legislation  are 
to  broaden  the  scope. 

In  all  of  the  testimony  we  heard  I 
heard  no  testimony  to  broaden  the  scone 
of  the  census 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  fully  in  support  of 
this  bill,  but  not  because  it  broadens  the 
scope  of  the  census  questionnaire.  If  i 
felt  it  did  broaden  the  scope  of  the  cen- 
sus questionnaire,  I  would  vote  and  speak 
against  the  bill. 

I  do  not  think  that  was  the  intent  of 
our  subcommittee,  to  broaden  the  scope 
of  the  census  questionnaire.  Would  the 
gentleman  agree  with  me? 

Mr.  MESKILL.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. That  certainly  is  not  the  pri- 
mary purpose.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
purposes.  However  it  resulted  from  some 
excellent  questioning  by  Mr.  Waldie  dur- 
ing one  of  the  hearings.  Mr.  W;\ldie 
asked  why  there  were  not  more  questions 
concerned  with  education,  and  why  the 
questionnaire  seems  to  be  weighted  so 
heavily  in  favor  of  housing. 

Broadening  the  scope  of  the  cen.sus 
IS  certainly  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
bill  but  Its  appearing  first  in  list  of  pur- 
poses in  the  committee  report  might  give 
the  members  of  this  committee  the  idea 
that  this  was  the  No.  1  purpose  It  cer- 
tainly is  not. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MESKILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  think  there  is  a  little 
bit  of  disagreement  here  between  what 
the  gentleman  just  said  in  answer  to  the 
inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
and  what  was  stated  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  when  this  matter  was 
before  that  committee  for  a  rule. 

If  you  will  turn  to  page  8  of  this  bill, 
hne  2,  it  says: 

The  Secretary  shall,  in  the  vear  1980  and 
every  ten  years  thereafter,  take  a  decennial 
census  of  population  as  of  the  first  day  of 
-April,  which  date  shall  be  known  as 'the 
census  date,  including  the  use  of  sampling 
procedures,  and  special  surveys,  and  is  au- 
thorized— 

And  I  emphasize  this — 

to  obtain  such  other  census  information  as 
necessary. 

As  I  pointed  out  there,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain the  gentleman  from  California  >  Mr 
Wilson  >  will  agree,  this  is  more  or  less 
a  blank  check.  This  opens  up  the  door. 
The  only  way  to  close  that  door  is  the 
provision  you  propose  in  the  bill  to  sub- 
mit these  questions  on  any  subject  as  I 
pointed  out  in  the  language  just  read, 
to  the  Congress. 

Then  we  run  into  this  problem  and  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  is  aware  of  this— 
the  administration  opposes  this  provi- 
sion— and  rightly  so.  because  the  admin- 
istration should  not  be  submitting  ques- 
tions back  to  the  Congress.  We  should 
give  them  a  proper  and  sound  law  to  ad- 
minister not  Ro  into  little  details  in  this 
census  or  any  census. 

The  administration  should  not  have  to 
submit  them  to  the  Congress.  This  is  a 


question  of  execution  privilege  which  has 
been  before  this  Congress  many,  many 
times.  The  administration  has  already 
stated  it  does  not  agree  with  it.  If  this 
legislation  becomes  law.  I  am  certain  this 
pronsion  of  submitting  it  back  to  the 
Congress  is  not  going  to  be  in  it.  So  it 
leaves  us  right  back  to  putting  in  an  open 
door  provision  which  gives  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  the  power  to  ask  for  any 
information — not  only  counting  noses  so 
to  speak  but  other  census  information 
as  they  deem  necessary.  I  think  you  have 
broadened  it  and  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  way  you  can  escape  that  conclusion. 
Would  the  gentleman  like  to  comment  on 
that? 

Mr.  MESKILL.  I  would  be  happy  to 
comment  on  it. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment about  the  administration's  posi- 
tion on  this.  I  do  not  agree  completely 
with  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  As  I 
said,  this  is  one  of  the  purposes  but  it 
was  not  the  main  punoose.  I  would  say 
the  reason  for  the  change  in  scope  was 
that  fonnerly  the  word  "housing"  was 
in  the  bill  and  it  was  felt  when  you  in- 
clude a  particular  category-,  you  thereby 
exclude  questions  which  do  not  come 
witiiin  that  categorj'. 

The  feeling  of  the  committee  was  that 
education  is  as  important,  and  perhaps 
more  important,  than  housing,  and  ques- 
tions on  education  should  be  included. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Census  should  not  be 
able  to  rely  on  the  word  "housing"  to  ex- 
clude questions  on  education. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
gentleman's  statement. 

Tliis  is  not  left  to  the  Bureau,  but  as 
this  bill  came  out  of  the  committee  I 
agree  100  percent  with  the  report.  It  says 
"to  broaden  the  scope"  and  it  certainly 
does.  This  will  permit  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  in  1980  and  thereafter,  unless  it 
is  changed  by  the  Congress,  to  ask  any 
questions  that  they  deem  necessai-y  in 
conducting  the  census. 

So  they  can  go  into  a  person's  home 
and  say,  "Well,  how  much  are  you  in 
debt?"  Because  they  want  to  find  out 
how  much  the  personal  liability  in  the 
counti-y  is,  and  things  of  this  nature 
could  be  asked.  If  you  think  that  on  this 
census  coming  up  we  have  had  trouble 
on  some  of  these  questions,  vou  just  wait 
until  1979. 

I  certainly  hope  if  this  legislation  is 
passed  in  its  present  form  and  is  sent  to 
the  other  body  that  they  will  make  some 
corrections  and  limit  the  scope  of  these 
questions. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Before  yielding,  I  would 
like  to  make  another  statement  before 
my  time  runs  out. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


1  Roll  No.  1851 

BarlnK 

Frellnghuysen 

O'Hara 

Bell,  Calif. 

Fulton.  Tenn 

O'KonEkl 

Blackburn 

Gaydos 

Passman 

Boiling 

Gilbert 

Pepper 

Brown,  Calif. 

Goldwater 

Phllbln 

Buchanan 

Qreen,  Oreg. 

Podell 

Burton.  Utah 

Griffiths 

Powell 

Cahlll 

Grover 

QuUlen 

Carev 

Hanna 

Rallsback 

Celler 

Hansen,  Wash 

Held.  N.Y. 

Chappell 

Hathawav 

Relfel 

Clark 

Hays 

Sandman 

Clay 

Hebert 

Slack 

Collins 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Smith.  Calif. 

Corbett 

Horton 

Snyder 

Cowger 

Hosmer 

Stafcgers 

Daddarlo 

Karth 

Steed 

Daniels.  N  J, 

Kirwan 

Stubblefield 

Dawson 

Leggett 

Teague.  Calif 

Denney 

Lipscomb 

Teague.  Tex 

Dent 

Long.  Md 

Thompson.  N.J 

Disks 

McCloskey 

utt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

McDonald. 

Watson 

Esch 

Mich. 

Whalley 

Fa  see  11 

McKneally 

Wldnall 

Flood 

Mallliard 

Wiggins 

Ford. 

Mills 

Wilson,  Bob 

William  D. 

Morse 

Wrl^'hl 

Fountain 

Nix 

Wvatt 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Sisk) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Andrews 
of  Alabama.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  12884.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  345  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  lie  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  .spread  upon  the  Jouinal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  >  Mr.  Meskill  >  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said 
earlier,  I  would  not  want  to  have  this 
report  go  into  the  legislative  record 
without  some  objection,  or  clarification, 
particularly  concerning  the  statement  on 
page  4.  the  last  part  of  which  says — re- 
ferring to  certain  things  which  took 
place — and  I  quote,  "convinced  the  com- 
mittee that  a  volimtary  census  would 
not  be  in  the  public  interest." 

The  subcommittee  devoted,  I  would 
say,  the  majority  of  its  time  to  questions 
and  answers  concerning  this  very  point. 
So  far  as  this  Member  is  concerned.  I 
reached  no  such  conclusion.  I  did  not 
reach  the  conclusion  that  I  was  certain 
a  voluntary  census  would  be  effective  or 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary-  to  be 
mandatory- . 

I  think  it  was  the  unanimous  feeling 
of  the  subcommittee  that  the  census  was 
so  important  that  we  would  take  a 
moderate  approach  and  leave  it  on  a 
mandatory  basis,  but  leduce  the  penalty 
for  failure  to  answer  questions  or  for 
failure  to  answer  them  accurately.  We 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  in- 
dividual questions  on  the  questionnaire 
to  the  need  for  these  questions  and  to 
the  wording  of  the  questions.  This  was 
one  of  the  reasons  why.  while  we  ex- 
tend the  scope  of  the  census  question- 
naire, as  we  d.o  in  this  legislation,  we 
also  request  and  I  think  and  hope  we 
will  demand  legislative  oversight.  If  as 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Lattai. 
the  distinguished  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  states,  the  administra- 
tion will  never  buy  this  legislative  over- 


sight. I  certainly  hope  this  body  will  not 
agree  to  the  expansion  of  the  scope  of 
this  census.  I  think  there  is  a  definite 
legislative   'quid  pro  quo"  here. 

I  would  like  to  state,  on  the  matter  of 
reduction  of  penalties,  we  had  an  inter- 
esting series  of  questions  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  'Mr. 
Waldie)  concerning  the  purpose  of  the 
penalty. 

He  asked  Dr.  Bowman  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  and  I  will  quote: 

Why  do  you  have  penalties?  If  you  are 
going  to  assess  the  penalty  of  either  the  fine 
or  imprisonment,  you  must  bring  out  in 
court  the  fact  that  they  have  been  dishonest 
or  the  fact  that  they  have  lied,  and  that 
betrays  the  confidentiality  of  the  informa- 
tion that  they  have  provided  you. 

Then  Dr.  Bowman  said: 

Mr.  Waldie,  I  think  I  have  to  disagree  with 
this  view. 

And  listen  to  this,  Mr.  Chairman : 

The  compulsory  nature  of  the  response  is 
one  way  by  which  the  Government  considers 
the  need  to  answer  to  the  question  to  have 
a  verj-  high  priority. 

Then  the  gentleman  from  California 
iMr.  Waldie  >  went  on  to  press  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  purpose  of 
the  penalty  was  to  get  an  answer,  and 
a  return  of  the  questionnaire,  more  than 
to  get  an  accurate  answer.  Then  Dr. 
Bowman  deferred  to  Dr.  Eskler.  Director 
of  the  Census,  and  Dr.  Eckler  finally 
said: 

A  consistent  and  generally  widespread  re- 
sponse, that  is  the  primary  purpose  of  this. 
Mr.  Waldie.  I  believe  that  it  removes  from 
us  the  danger  that  the  results  could  be  sub- 
ject to  a  great  deal  of  possible  manipulation 
by  organized  groups.  It  could  work  both 
ways. 

We  were  left  with  the  impression  that 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  prosecutions 
had  taken  place  for  false  answers  or  for 
failure  to  answer,  the  principal  purpose 
of  the  penalty  was  to  get  a  return  of  the 
questionnaire,  and  that  while  the  Bureau 
wants  accurate  answers,  accuracy  is  not 
the  primar>'  purpose  of  the  penalty. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  most  effective 
testimony  in  favor  of  a  mandatorj-  cen- 
sus, so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  was  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Nielsen,  who  conducts  the  Niel- 
sen ratings,  in  which  he  explained  some- 
thing which  I  did  not  prenously  under- 
.stand.  I  quote  from  his  letter: 

Those  research  companies  stating  that  they 
do  not  have  any  trouble  getting  cooperation, 
on  query  by  me.  admit  to  using  quota  sam- 
ples This  is  an  Important  point  because  the 
quotas  used  by  these  companies  are  made  up 
from  the  known  population  and  housing 
characteristics  obtained  by  the  Census 
Bureau. 

These  population  and  housing  charac- 
teristics are  obtained  from  a  mandatory 
census.  Continuing  to  read: 

Without  the  solid  benchmark  statistics 
supplied  by  the  Census,  these  market  re- 
search companies  would  not  know  how  to 
construct  a  proper  quota  sample. 

This  carried  great  weight  with  me  and 
led  me  to  believe  that  perhaps  there  was 
some  merit  in  the  mandatorj-  require- 
ments. So  I  would  say  that  while  I  am 
not  completely  satisfied,  I  feel  that  this 
legislation  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. I  intend  to  support  it.  Once  again  I 
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wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  iMr.  Betts)  who  really  got 
the  ball  rolling  on  this  important  issue. 
He  has  performed  a  great  service  to  his 
country. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  <Mr.  Corman). 

DEATH    OF    SALLY    BELL.    WITE    OF    CONGRESSMAN 
ALPHONZO    BELL 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gor- 
man was  permitted  to  speak  out  of  or- 
der.* 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  perform  a  very  sad  duty, 
and  to  report  to  you  that  Sally  Bell,  the 
wife  of  our  colleague.  Alphonzo  Bell, 
died  this  morning  after  a  brief  illness. 
Sally  had  been  hospitalized  in  Wash- 
ington since  September  17.  following  a 
cerebral  stroke.  With  her  at  the  time  of 
her  death  were  her  husband  and  her 
sons.  John  and  Donald  Ellis.  Also  sur- 
viving are  three  other  sons.  Mathew, 
Robertrand  Anthony  Bell,  who  were  in 
California  at  the  time  of  her  death; 
her  mother.  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Austin,  of 
Los  Angeles:  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Louis 
Willoughby,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  at  11  a.m., 
Saturday.  September  27,  in  the  Chapel 
Wee  Kirk  o'  the  Heather,  Forest  Lawn 
Memorial  Park,  Glendale.  Calif. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  begin  to  ex- 
press the  depth  of  my  sadness  at  the 
death  of  Sally  Bell.  Nor  can  I  find  any 
words  that  would  offer  real  comfort  to 
my  dear  friend.  Al  Bell,  and  his  fam- 
ily. Time,  the  only  healer,  will  eventual- 
ly work  its  way.  But  those  of  us  who 
knew  her  will  understand  that  time  will 
never  erase,  neither  from  her  family  nor 
her  friends,  the  memory  of  this  won- 
derful person. 

I  know  that  the  thoughts  and  prayers 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  are  with 
Al  Bell  today,  with  the  hope  that  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  will  bring  him  some 
measure  of  comfort. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  join 
the  gentleman  from  California  in  ex- 
pressing my  sorrow  and  the  sorrow  of 
all  Members  of  the  House  to  our  fine  and 
beloved  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr  Bell  >  over  the  loss  of  his 
dear  wife.  Mrs.  Albert  and  I  extend  to 
him  and  his  family  our  deepest  sympathy 
in  this  heavy  hour  of  grief. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  California. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  This  is  indeed  a  .sad  an- 
nouncement. We  all.  of  course,  share  the 
bereavement  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  >  Mr.  Bell  > .  Sally  was  beloved 
by  our  entire  delegation,  especially  by 
our  wives.  We  cannot  help  but  regret 
that  sfie  died  so  young.  We  can  only  ex- 
tend our  condolences  to  At  and  his 
family. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  California  iMr.  Miller)  . 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  am 
shocked  to  hear  of  Sally  Bell's  passing. 
I  knew  her  very  well.  She  was  a  wonder- 
ful girl.  The  world  is  going  to  be  a  poorer 
place  because  of  her  loss.  I  am  certain 
that  all  our  sympathies  go  out  to  Al. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I,  too, 
am  saddened  by  the  announcement  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  well.  Our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  <Mr.  Cor- 
man) ,  has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  the  passing  of  Sally  Bell,  the  wife 
of  our  colleague.  Congressman  Al  Bell. 
Sally  Bell  certainly  will  be  remembered, 
by  those  of  us  who  knew  her  well  as  a 
very  vivacious  person.  Her  sparkling 
personality  and  love  for  people  made  her 
stand  out  among  her  peers.  She  was  truly 
Congressman  Bell's  life  partner,  always 
supplementing  and  complementing  his 
best  efforts,  as  he  served  his  district.  It 
could  be  said  that  Sally  gave  her  iife 
to  and  for  Al  Bell.  She  shared  in  many 
of  the  successes  of  his  political  and  busi- 
ness career. 

We  will  all  miss  her  but  we  are  equally 
thankful  for  the  privilege  of  knowing 
her. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  <  Mr.  Waldie  i 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
only  to  address  myself  to  two  provisions 
in  the  bill.  One  is  the  amendment  to  the 
existine  census  form  that  would  remove 
from  the  title  several  words  and  would 
leave  the  title  just  a  population  census. 
The  purpose  of  that  was  not.  as  may  be 
implied  in  the  report,  to  broaden  the  au- 
thority of  the  census  but  to  make  it  clear 
to  those  who  receive  census  information 
and  census  inquiries  that  the  primarj'  in- 
terest of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Statas  did  not  happen  to  be  only  with 
housing  and  unemployment. 

So  we  changed  the  title  just  to  read 
•Populaticn"— again  not  for  purposes 
of  defining  the  extent  of  the  census  in- 
nu-rv  but  for  purposes  of  making  it  more 
flexible. 

The  other  question  on  which  I  wish  to 
address  myself  very  briefly  is  the  subject 
mentioned  by  the  genUeman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Meskill)  and  covered 
much  more  adequately  by  him  than  I 
inteiad  to  do,  but  I  wish  to  emphasize  it. 
I  join  with  the  gentleman  in  extending 
my  congratulations  and  credit  to  the 
■gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  Betts  >  for 
having  brought  the  subiect  to  the  atten- 
t'on  of  the  Nation  with  the  force  which 
he  has  done,  but  I  think  the  amendment 
which  the  gentleman  proposes  today  is 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Committee 
to  adopt. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  fairly  clear. 
Under  our  able  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  California  iMr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son I ,  at  the  time  we  started  the  hearings 
we  considered  whether  we  would  advance 
into  the  compulsory-voluntary  questions 
which  were  being  considered  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
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Betts  1.  We  considered  that  the  factors 
then  involved  in  changing  from  today's 
census  to  that  type  of  census  simply  did 
not  permit  the  adoption  of  a  compulsory- 
voluntary  census.  Neither  did  it  warrant 
the  expense  that  would  be  necessary  to 
gear  up  the  entire  census  process,  which 
takes  about  3  years  prior  to  the  taking 
of  the  census.  The  cost  of  changing  to 
that  process  did  not  warrant  our  going 
that  route  at  this  time. 

But  I  call  the  attention  of  members  of 
the  Committee  to  page  4  of  the  report 
where  there  is  a  discussion  of  the  com- 
mittee's expression  on  this  issue.  When 
we  consider  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  Betts  >, 
it  is  well  to  consider  also  these  views 
The  report  says : 

This  legislation,  therefore,  retains  the 
mandatory  reporting  requirements  of  iitie 
13.  United  States  Code,  for  any  of  the  decen- 
nial census  questions,  whether,  they  be  lOO 
percent  questions  or  sample  questions.  The 
committee,  however,  recommends  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  continue  its  Investi- 
gation Into  the  use  of  voluntary  surveys  In 
the  hope  that  techniques  and  procedures  can 
be  developed  which  will.  In  the  future,  lead 
to  the  elimination  of  the  mandatory  response 
requirement  for  the  decennial  census  sample 
questions.  The  Bureau  is  urged  to  conduct 
tests  which  will  unequivocally  demonstrate 
either  the  necessity  for  a  fully  mandatory 
census  or  the  viability  of  a  fullv  or  partially 
voluntary  census. 

That  is  a  strong  statement  of  the  com- 
mittees  belief,  that  I  certainly  share, 
that  the  i.ssue  of  mandator^'  versus  vol- 
untary questions  on  the  census  question- 
naire has  not  been  up  to  this  point  dis- 
posed of.  and  the  vote  of  Members  on 
the  bill  will  not  thereby  foreclose  further 
consideration  of  that  issue.  The  com- 
mittee's reluctance  to  go  into  that  issue 
was  not  becau.se  there  was  not  on  the 
committee  itself  substantial  sentiment — 
myself  included — for  the  approach  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Betts)  but 
the  reluctance  involved  the  difficulty 
manually  of  tooling  up  the  census  to 
go  on  a  mandatory-volimtary  basis,  the 
expense  of  this  decision  were  we  to  go 
that  route. 

There  is  ever>-  intention  on  the  part 
of  that  committee — and  I  am  certain 
our  chairman  will  confirm  this  conten- 
tion— that  the  proposal  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  'Mr.  Betts )  for  the 
mandatory-voluntary  combination  cen- 
sus will  be  considered  by  this  committee 
for  application  in  a  future  census,  but 
the  decision  the  gentleman  is  seeking  to 
have  the  Members  make  on  his  amend- 
ment today  is  fraught  with  sensitive  and 
complicated  questions  that  simply  shotild 
not  be  resolved  without  extensive  con- 
sideration as  to  the  mechanical  difBcul- 
ties  and  the  costs  of  bringing  about  that 
approach. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott). 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  note 
from  the  committee  report,  as  lias  been 
previously  mentioned,  that  one  of  the 
purposes  of  this  legislation  is  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  the  census.  Our  subcommit- 
tee, which  heard  testimony  that  too 
many  questions  were  being  asked,  had  no 
intention  of  broadening  the  scope  of  the 
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census.  Certainly  I  was  glad  to  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Cahfornia  (Mr. 
Waldie  >  comment  in  a  similar  manner  a 
few  minutes  ago.  and  1  feel  this  should 
be  a  part  of  the  legislative  history  of  the 
bill.  Some  members  felt  that  questions 
relating  to  unemployment  and  housing 
were  unnecessary:  some  felt  that  ques- 
tions on  education  could  well  replace  less 
important  questions  planned  to  be  asked 
in  1970.  All  agreed  on  the  constitutional 
requirement  for  a  population  coimt.  We 
agreed  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
should  be  free  to  propose  questions  for 
review  by  legislati\'e  committees  of  the 
Congress  but  that  the  committees  would 
have  the  right  to  approve,  revise,  or  re- 
ject his  recommendations.  We  are  not 
asking  this  House  to  approve  larger  cen- 
sus questionnaires.  The  choice  of  words 
in  the  report  is  unfortunate,  so  I  thought 
at  the  outset  this  should  be  clarified. 

Congressional  oversight  should  result 
in  each  proposed  question  being  weighed 
to  determine  whether  the  statistical  ben- 
efit to  the  Government  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  inconvenience  to  the  citizen. 
Fiankly.  I  regret  that  this  measure  was 
not  acted  uoon  some  years  ago  so  that 
the  limitations  would  have  applied  to  the 
1970  census  but  the  measure  we  are  con- 
sidering appears  to  be  the  best  legislation 
on  the  subject  that  can  be  enacted  and 
approved  this  year. 

The  gentleman  from  Cahfornia  'Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson i.  the  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee,  was  ver>-  fair  in  hold- 
ing hearings  and  listening  to  all  points 
of  \1ew.  I  especially  appreciate  the  hear- 
ing within  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

H.R.  12884  was  jointly  sponsored  by  all 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Census 
and  Statistics  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  all  probability  every 
Member  of  this  body  has  received  mail 
protesting  the  num.ber  and  nature  of 
census  questions  and  objecting  to  the 
fact  that  these  questions  are  required  to 
be  answered  under  penalty  of  law.  It  is 
obvious  that  there  is  great  concern,  for 
more  than  80  bills  have  been  introduced, 
some  of  them  with  a  dozen  or  more  co- 
sponsors,  which  deal  with  limiting  the 
categories  of  census  questions  that  may 
be  asked. 

I  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  such  legis- 
lation both  in  the  90th  Congress  and 
early  this  year,  and  while  my  original 
bills  went  much  further  toward  restrict- 
ing mandatory  questions,  I  am  satisfied 
that  we  have  an  effective  piece  of  legis- 
lation in  H.R.  12884. 

My  chief  purpose  was  to  provide  con- 
gressional oversight  of  the  number  and 
nature  of  questions  asked  of  our  citizens 
in  the  decennial  census.  This  purpose  is 
carried  out  after  1970  in  H.R.  12884.  A 
headcount-type  of  ceasus  has  been  con- 
ducted since  the  inception  of  our  Re- 
public and  we  know  that  our  Constitu- 
tion provides  for  the  apportionment  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
basis  of  the  decennial  census.  Certainly, 
we  need  population  counts,  even  more 
frequently  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can 
get  the  other  body  to  join  us  in  authoriz- 
ing a  mid-decade  census  of  population. 

Congress  has  permitted  itself  to  lose 
control  of  what  is  asked  of  the  people  of 


the  country  in  mandatory  censuses,  and 
the  questions  have,  in  my  opinion,  be- 
come repressive.  Unless  the  Congress  does 
determine  what  questions  can  be  asked 
and  what  cannot  be  asked,  our  citizens 
will  be  harassed  and  pressure  will  be  put 
upon  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  con- 
tinue to  increase  the  scope  of  its  inquiry 
until  no  privacy  will  remain  from  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

We  will  hear  the  word  "compromise" 
used  in  association  with  this  bill  and  I 
suggest  that  it  does  represent  a  compro- 
mise in  the  best  legislative  sense. 

While  the  bill  retains  the  mandatory 
feature  of  the  census,  its  principal 
achievement.  I  beUeve,  is  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  Congress  final  authority  for  the 
approval,  rejection,  or  revision  of  pro- 
pos3d  decennial  census  questions.  Mem- 
bers of  this  bDdy,  of  necessity,  lemain  in 
close  touch  with  citizens  we  represent 
and,  being  directly  responsible  to  them, 
we  are  more  sensitive  to  their  desires  and 
needs  than  a  remote  bureaucratic  agency. 
The  bill  eliminates  all  jail  sentence 
penalty  provisions  for  individuals  or  or- 
ganizations who  refuse  to  answer  census 
questionnaires  or  who  willfully  falsify 
them.  However,  as  previously  mentioned, 
the  penalty  of  a  fine  for  such  action  re- 
mains in  the  law.  Our  hearings  di.sclosed 
that  the  threat  of  a  jail  sentence  was  a 
justifiable  source  of  concern  to  many 
citizens. 

Maintaining  the  confidentiality  of  in- 
formation gathered  through  censuses 
also  concerns  citizens,  and  while  our 
hearings  did  not  disclose  any  breach  of 
this  confidence,  we  have,  in  response  to 
public  demands,  written  further  .safe- 
guards into  the  bill.  The  measure  incor- 
porates into  law  present  administrative 
procedures  for  guaranteeing  confiden- 
tiality of  census  information  and  it  in- 
creases the  fine  from  $1,000  to  S5,000  and 
the  jail  sentence  from  2  to  5  years  for 
any  employee  of  the  Census  Bureau  who 
wrongfully  divulges  census  information. 
In  general,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  legisla- 
tion deals  with  three  areas  of  concern — 
the  broad  scope  of  census  questions,  the 
Dark  Ages  threat  of  a  prison  sentence 
for  failure  to  respond,  and  the  assurance 
that  census  mformation  v%il!  remain  con- 
fidential. I  believe  that  it  treats  these 
matters  responsibly  and  that  its  enact- 
ment will  bring  a  marked  improvement  to 
our  census-taking  procedures.  Perhaps 
the  fact  that  the  Census  Bureau  feels 
that  it  goes  tcx)  far  and  many  sincere 
concerned  citizens  believe  it  does  not 
go  far  enough  is  a  good  test  of  the  bill 
our  subcommittee  has  drafted  for  your 
consideration. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  I 
urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  12884.  In 
my  opinion  this  legislation  is  important 
to  the  preservation  of  an  endangered 
right  of  the  American  people — the  right 
to  a  reasonable  degree  of  privacy. 

I  recognize  the  necessity  of  an  accu- 
rate census  containing  a  generous  meas- 
ure of  socioeconomic  information.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  have  cosponsored  the 
still -pending  bill  which  would  establish 
mid-decade  "headcoimt"  censuses. 

However.  I  think  there  are  definite 
signs  that  the  census  has.  over  the  years, 
tended  to  become  overinquisitive.  It  has 


begun  to  cover  groimd  which  more  prop- 
erly should  be  in  the  province  of  indus- 
trial market  research.  It  has  begun  to 
pose  questions  which  are  of  a  highly 
personal  nature. 

A  portion  of  H.R.  12884  was  derived 
from  a  bill  which  I  authored  It  would 
provide  penalties  of  up  to  S5.000  fine 
and  5  years  in  prison  for  illicit  disclosure 
of  census  information  by  Bureau  of  the 
Census  employees. 

The  current  sanctions  against  wrong- 
ful disclosure  of  this  information  are 
a  maximum  of  si. 000  fine  and  1  year  in 
prison.  When  they  were  set  m  1909  this 
probably  was  an  adequate  deterrent,  but 
times  have  changed  In  our  society  there 
is  a  proliferation  of  computerized  data 
banks  of  personal  information— many 
of  which  are  quite  ethical  but  some  of 
which  clearly  constitute  a  threat  to 
the  right  of  a  reasonable  degree  of  pri- 
vacy. It  would  be  tragic  for  census  in- 
terview information  to  find  its  way  into 
the  latter.  I  believe  the  increased  penal- 
ties will  make  this  hishlv  unlikely 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  our 
chairman. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  for  his 
contributions  on  the  subcommittee  and 
to  tell  him,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
'Mr.  Derwinski).  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  how  much  I 
personally  appreciate  the  time  and  effort 
that  they  put  in. 

In  connection  with  the  hearings  we 
held  in  the  city  of  Vienna  in  your  dis- 
trict, you  may  recall  one  of  the  local 
newspapers  reported  that  we  were  going 
to  hold  a  hearing  in  Vienna.  My  young- 
est son  came  home  from  school  and  said, 
"Daddy,  the  kids  are  kidding  me  because 
they  think  you  are  going  on  a  junket." 
Well.  I  think  it  should  be  fairly  reported 
that  it  was  in  Vienna.  Va..  we  held  this 
meeting  rather  than  Vienna,  Austria, 
where  we  had  a  successful  meeting  and 
accomplished  considerable  for  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  I  know  the  people  in 
my  district  will  be  glad  to  know  that  I 
stayed  within  the  congressional  district 
rather  than  leaving  the  countr\'. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H  WILSON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Gallagher). 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  to  support  H.R.  12884  for  I 
believe  that  it  is  a  reasonable  and  re- 
sponsible reaction  of  the  Congress  to 
deficiencies  which  seem  to  exist  in  the 
liaison  between  the  Congress  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  I  do  not  believe 
that  H.R.  12884  will  provide  the  final 
answer  to  the  problems  raised  by  in- 
creasing information  gathering  by 
Census  and  other  Federal  agencies,  but 
it  is  an  intelligently  conceived  alterna- 
tive to  the  situation  which  is  in  effect 
now. 

Let  me  discuss  the  four  main  proposals 
of  H.R.  12884.  To  begin  with  the  future 
censuses  will  be  broadened  in  scope  by 
eliminating  the  le.-triction  which  limiti 
them  to  only  population,  unemploy- 
ment, and  housing.  While  this  may  seem 
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to  be  an  extremely  dangerous  provision 
I  believe  that  the  second  major  thrust 
of  this  legislation  will  eflf actively  con- 
trol the  possible  harmful  effects.  Let  me 
explain  why.  if  the  first  section  of  the  bill 
1r  nassed,  the  second  must  be  also. 

SOCIAL    SECURITY     NUMBER    AND    RELIGIOUS 
PRETEHENCE    ELIMINATED    FOR     1970 

I  have  long  been  a  critic  of  questions 
asked  in  censuses.  I  recall  many  long 
hours  spent  with  the  former  Director,  H. 
Ross  Eckler,  and  I  always  came  away 
from  our  meetings  with  increased  re- 
spect for  his  dedication  and  his  compe- 
tence. I  brought  severe  objections  to  the 
proposal  to  request  both  the  social  secu- 
rity number  and  religiou  preferences  on 
the  1970  census  to  Dr.  Eckler  and,  in  the 
company  of  other  concerned  groups,  we 
were  able  to  reach  an  agreement  that 
these  two  areas  of  personal  information 
would  not  be  requested. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  illustrates  why  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  the  concerned 
subcoi;runittees  must  have  the  right  to 
raise  caeaningful  objections  to  questions 
on  future  censuses.  While  I  was  not  a 
member  of  the  House  committee  which 
had  jurisdiction  over  the  census.  I  had 
been  drawn  into  the  issue  by  my  investi- 
gations with  my  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Invasion  of  Privacy.  The  Subcommit- 
tee on  Census  and  Statistics  has  done  a 
splendid  job  through  the  years  and  I  be- 
lieve that  they  will  be  extremely  effective 
and  extremely  diligent  in  the  future. 

This  legislation  gives  this  subcommit- 
tee the  "flnal  authority  for  the  approval, 
rejection,  or  revision  of  the  content  of 
decennial  census  questionnaires,"  as 
House  Report  No.  91-407,  which  accom- 
panies H.R.  12884,  phrases  it.  When  I 
appeared  before  the  subcommittee  in 
1966  and  1967  to  offer  testimony  and  to 
report  on  my  own  efforts,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  Congress  was  not  com- 
p>etent  to  pass  upon  the  content  of  the 
census.  Since  this  legislation  has  been 
drafted,  it  has  been  suggested  that  such 
control  is  unconstitutional.  Let  me  deal 
briefly  with  both  of  those  objections. 

CONGRESSIONAL     COMMITTEES     COMPETENT     AND 
CONTROL    CONSTITUTIONAL 

If  the  Congress  is  not  competent  to 
pass  upon  the  content  of  census  ques- 
tions a  Federal  impact  on  every  single 
one  of  our  constituents,  then  we  might 
as  well  formally  admit  that  we  are 
merely  a  supine  confirming  body  for 
executive  branch  decisions.  We  might 
just  as  well  turn  the  Government  over  to 
"experts"  and  content  ourselves  with  the 
prestige  of  Congress  with  none  of  its 
power  or  prerogatives.  It  is  our  duty  to 
make  the  voice  of  the  people  heard  in  the 
halls  of  government  and  this  means 
raising  our  voices  occasionally  against 
the  cool  and  calm  statements  so  often 
advanced  in  the  cause  of  efiSciency  and 
economy  within  Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  simple  fact  that  we 
are  required  to  go  to  the  people  every  2 
years  makes  us  competent  to  evaluate  the 
content  of  the  decennial  census.  We  have 
the  duty  to  bring  our  own  expertise  in 
leading  our  people,  as  well  as  in  reflect- 
ing their  views,  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  stand  for  ofiBce  every  4  years,  and 
especially  those  who  never  nm  for  ofQce 
at  all  but  who  are  appointed. 


The  balance  of  powers  is  what  has 
allowed  a  balanced  government  to  con- 
tinue and  we  must  not  sacrifice  that  con- 
stitutional responsibility  because  some  of 
us  may  feel  the  task  is  too  big  or  that  our 
educations  may  not  be  up  to  dealing  with 
the  blandishments  of  the  steady  influx 
of  Ph.  D.'s  Into  the  executive  branch.  I 
would  remind  those  who  have  plucked 
the  gaudy  fruit  in  the  groves  of  academe 
that  each  congressional  campaign  pro- 
vides a  separate,  but  equal,  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  contention  that  it 
may  be  imconstitutional  for  the  con- 
cerned congressional  committees  to  exer- 
cise control  over  the  content  of  census 
questionnaires  makes  no  sense  to  me. 
Every  single  day  Congress  prescribes  spe- 
cific rules  for  the  executive  branch  to 
follow.  For  example,  the  fields  of  agri- 
culture, foreign  aid,  grants-in-aid  to 
States.  The  list  is  as  lengthy  as  it  is  ob- 
vious. 

I  believe  that  the  reason  why  some 
doubts  may  be  raised  about  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  section  of  H.R. 
12884  is  that  people  do  not  regard  infor- 
mation as  a  thing.  Data  are  too  amor- 
phous, too  ambiguous  to  have  the  status 
of  potatoes;  so  the  argument  might  go. 
I  would  respond  that  my  special  subcom- 
mittee's initiation  of  congressional  con- 
sideration of  the  practices  of  the  credit 
industry  has  shown  that  information  can 
destroy  lives,  can  alter  futures,  as  well  as 
permit  a  man  to  buy  a  color  television  set 
on  time. 

I  would  turn  the  constitutionality  ar- 
gument around  and  say  that  I  would  hope 
that  the  subcommittee  which  considers 
census  questions  will  require  a  constitu- 
tional or.  at  the  very  least,  a  legislative 
mandate  to  be  shown  before  the  infor- 
mation can  be  requested  from  a  citizen. 
I  am  confident  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Census  and  Statistics  and  I  know  that 
they  will  exercise  the  responsibility  which 
will  be  given  to  them  with  great  care.  I 
would  expect  that  since  constitutionality 
has  been  advanced  as  an  argument 
against  truly  effective  oversight,  that 
they  will  apply  the  rigid  standards  of 
constitutional  law  to  each  question  pre- 
sented by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  how  the  objec- 
tion to  the  first  part  of  H.R.  12884  will 
be  met.  It  is  the  nature  of  executive 
branch  employees  to  feel  they  must  have 
more  and  more  information  before  they 
can  recommend  a  program.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  if  H.R.  12884  is  passed,  they 
will  employ  the  "broadening  of  scope" 
provisions  to  mean  an  open  season,  a 
hunting  license  to  gather  all  informa- 
tion. They  may  focus  on  civil  liberties: 
they  may  get  human  values  in  the  cross- 
hairs of  the  scope  aiming  the  gun  of 
executive  branch  power.  The  Congress 
can  jam  the  gun  and  thus  privacy,  not 
administrative  intrusiveness,  will  be  the 
target. 

CENSUS     CONFIDENTIALITT     RECORD 
UNIMPEACHABLE 

The  third  part  of  the  bill  before  us 
today  is  to  strengthen  the  confidentiality 
provisions  of  the  Census  Act.  I  would  re- 
gard this  as  unnecessary  from  one  point 
of  view  but,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
point  of  this  legislation  from  another. 

I  have  long  expressed  my  opinion,  as  a 


Congressman  who  has  been  very  con- 
cerned with  the  invasion  of  privacy  issue, 
that  data  in  the  hands  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  is  in  the  best  hands  in  the 
Federal  Establishment.  When  I  was  the 
sole  Congressman  to  testify  on  the  1970 
census  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Cen- 
sus and  Statistics  in  the  1966  hearings  I 
said; 

The  Census  Bureau  perhaps  deserves  the 
highest  commendation  for  protecting  those 
who  supply  them  with  Information.  On  the 
aspect  Of  confidenUallty  of  the  Census  Bu- 
reau, It  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  unimpeach- 
able. 

On  October  24,  1967.  when  the  able 
Congressman  Jackson  Betts  and  I  were 
the  only  two  Members  to  appear  before 
the  subcommittee,  I  repeated  those 
thoughts: 

I  might  point  out  that  the  Census  Bureau 
has  one  of  the  finest  records  of  protecting 
the  Information   It  receives. 

And  when  I  joined  at  least  47  other 
Members  in  presenting  views  to  the  sub- 
committee's 1969  hearings,  I  extended 
these  statements  by  disclosing  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  had  resisted  strong 
pressures  to  release  the  names  of  every 
Japanese- American  citizen  to  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  branch  shortly 
after  Pearl  Harbor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  information  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  which  al- 
ters those  views.  It  is  extremely  unfair 
to  the  dedicated  people  at  Census  to  al- 
low the  very  real  concerns  over  invasion 
of  privacy  in  the  procedures  of  other 
Federal  agencies,  bureaus,  departments. 
and  so  forth,  to  cloud  the  climate  of  trust 
which  they  should  enjoy  with  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

In  point  of  fact.  I  urged  the  subcom- 
mittee to  consider  methods  of  extending 
the  confidentiality  requirements  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  to  other  Federal 
agencies.  I  would  repeat  that  urgent  call 
today. 

CENSUS    DAY    IMPACT    ON    ELECTION   DAY 

So.  from  one  point  of  view.  It  would 
seem  that  this  increase  in  penalties  for 
a  violation  of  confidentiality  at  Census 
may  be  unnecessar>'.  However,  if  passage 
of  this  particular  section  of  H.R.  12884 
will  help  allay  the  fears  which  are  so 
obviously  in  the  public  mind  and  which 
are  so  apparent  from  letters  to  every  sin- 
gle Congressman,  it  will  be  very  useful. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  census 
touches  every  family  in  oiu-  districts  and 
of  course  determines  just  which  families 
will  be  in  our  districts,  the  anticipated 
amount  of  public  resistance  to  the  1970 
census  should  be  a  source  of  concern  to 
every  person  who  wants  to  see  our  de- 
mocracy endure  and,  indeed,  prevail.  The 
House  of  Representatives,  especially,  is 
becoming  the  focal  point  of  increasing 
public  disenchantment  with  specific  Fed- 
eral policies  and  even  the  goals  of  gov- 
ernment. Our  system  of  government  de- 
pends upon  the  willingness  of  the  people 
to  place  their  trust  in  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives and  it  is  we  who  are  held 
accountable  for  failure.  If  the  lack  of 
trust  in  census  can  be  allayed  somewhat 
by  our  action  in  imposing  higher  penal- 
ties for  \1olations  of  Census  confiden- 
tiality, then  this  provision  of  H.R.  12884 


will  be  not  only  of  great  assistance  to 
the  collection  of  the  vital  data  on  census 
day.  1970;  it  may  also  be  imnortant  on 
election  day,  1970. 

PENALTY  PROVISIONS  REDUCED,  BUT  RETAINED 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fourth  major  pro- 
vision of  the  legislation  before  us  today 
IS  to  eliminate  the  jail  sentence  for  either 
reftisal  to  answer  questions  or  answering 
them  falsely.  The  very  low  fine  is  kept, 
however,  so  that  the  Census  retains  its 
mandatory  feature.  While  all  of  us  would 
vastly  prefer  a  strictly  voluntary  census, 
I  am  afraid  that  its  mandatory  nature  Is 
essential.  Let  me  explain  my  views  on  this 
point. 

We  must  be  realistic  when  we  legislate 
and  part  of  this  realism  must  take  into 
consideration  the  very  real  tendency  of 
any  individual  to  procrastinate.  The 
sight  of  people  racing  to  the  post  office 
around  midnight  on  April  15  of  each  year 
proves  this  fact.  Now  this  may  not  fit 
in  with  academic  theories  of  behavior  and 
it  may  not  be  the  greatest  glory  of  the 
American  Republic;  but  it  exists  and 
must  enter  our  deliberations  over  this 
legislation. 

I  believe  that  a  fine,  even  though  it  has 
only  been  invoked  twice  in  the  long  his- 
tory of  the  census,  is  an  effective  and 
subtle  urging  toward  good  citizenship.  A 
jaii  sentence,  however,  seems  to  me  to 
escalate  that  into  outright  coercion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  not  like  to  con- 
clude my  remarks  today  before  paying 
the  tribute  to  my  able  and  effective  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Jackson  Betts  of 
Ohio.  While  we  have  taken  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent tack  on  the  issue  of  census  privacy. 
I  believe  we  are  running  on  a  parallel 
course  on  the  crucial  aspect  of  privacy 
as  an  essential  feature  of  democratic 
government.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Betts*  has  focused  on  the  data  col- 
lection procedures  and  I  have  devoted  a 
majority  of  my  efforts  in  resisting  insen- 
sitive centralization  and  unbenevolent 
disclosure.  But  I  applaud  the  vigor  with 
which  he  has  pursued  his  battles  for  pri- 
vacy and  I  am  proud  to  number  him 
among  my  fellow  Members  of  the  House. 

PROFESSOR    MILLER    OFFERS    INFORMED 
ANALYSIS 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  introduce  a  section 
from  a  recently  published  article  in 
.■\pril  1969  Michigan  Law  Review.  The 
Vitle  of  the  long  and  exhaustive  survey  is 
Personal  Privacy  in  the  Computer 
Age:  The  Challenge  of  a  New  Technology 
in  an  Information-Oriented  Society," 
and  its  author  is  Prof.  Arthiu-  R.  Miller, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  Law 
School.  This  section  is  but  a  tiny  frag- 
ment of  the  whole  article  and  I  would 
hope  that  those  who  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  it  will  be  encouraged  to  read  the 
entire  article.  In  my  judgment,  it  pro- 
vides the  most  current  and  most  com- 
prehensive discussion  of  the  crucial 
:?sues  of  which  the  debate  over  census 
q'aestions  is  but  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

The  section  follows: 

A.   CONFIDENTIALITY — THE  CENSUS   BUREAU' 
MODEL 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  long  has  been 
one  Of  the  federal  government's  chief  data 
E.^therers.  The  decennial  census  has  evolved 
'rom  the  simple  "enumeration"  of  the  popu- 


lace described  In  the  Constitution  '  to  a 
comprehensive  survey  seeking  numerous 
Items  of  data  Citizens  are  now  required  to 
answer  questions  about  their  health,  em- 
ployment, finances,  and  even  the  number  of 
bathrooms  in  their  homes.-  Several  of  the 
questions  on  recent  censuses  have  been  In- 
cluded at  the  request  of  social  planners  from 
both  governmental  and  nongovernmental 
institutions,  as  well  as  Industry  groups  de- 
sirous of  procuring  Information  that  will  aid 
in  making  marketing  decisions. 

Information  for  the  census  is  extracted 
under  threat  of  criminal  penalties.'  and.  on 
the  few  occasions  when  the  propriety  of 
census  techniques  has  been  questioned  in  the 
courts,  the  Bureau's  broad  discretion  has 
been  upheld*  In  recent  years,  however,  the 
symbiotic  relationship  between  the  Census 
Bureau's  seemingly  Insatiable  appetite  for 
persona!  information  and  the  Damoclean 
sword  of  criminal  sanctions  has  engendered 
an  Increasing  number  of  complaints  from  the 
public,  with  resulting  criticism  in  Congress.' 
A  proposal  to  demand  data  on  religious  affil- 
iations was  a  tpeclal  target  of  the  critics, 
and  that  line  of  inquiry  was  eliminated 
from  the  1970  census.  But  the  dissatisfaction 
runs  deper  and  a  number  of  bills  have  been 
Introduced  In  Congress  that  would  sharply 
limit  the  kinds  of  questions  that  respondents 
are  legally  required  to  answer  ■  In  April  1969 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  chaired  by  Senator  Ervln,  held  broad 
hearings  on  the  status  and  the  possible  de- 
velopment of  a  theory  to  protect  citizens 
from  abusive  inquiries  iDy  the  government.' 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  criticisms,  it 
generally  is  agreed  that  the  Census  Bureau 
has  an  unequalled  record  among  federal 
agencies  in  preserving  the  confidentiality  of 
personal  information."  In  fact,  the  Ceiisus 
Bureau's  enviable  history  frequently  has 
been  cited  by  advocates  of  a  National  Data 
Center  as  Indicative  of  the  type  of  security 
that  can  be  achieved  by  a  statistical  organi- 
zation."' 

The  basic  confidentiality  provisions  of  the 
Census  Act  impose  three  prohibitions  on 
Census  Bureau  employees  They  mav  incur 
criminal  penalties  "  if  they — 

( 1 )  use  the  information  furnished  under 
the  provisions  of  .  .  .  [the  Act]  for  any 
purpose  other  than  the  statistical  ptirposes 
for  which  it  Is  supplied;  or 

(2)  make  any  publication  whereby  the 
data  furnished  by  any  particular  establish- 
ment or  Individual  under  this  title  can  be 
identified:  or 

(3)  permit  an}X)ne  other  than  the  sworn 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Department 
or  bureau  or  agency  thereof  to  examine  the 
individual  reports  ^ 

There  have  been  a  few  instances  in  which 
these  commandments  have  been  violated  In 
1963,  for  example,  the  Census  Bureau  re- 
portedly provided  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation with  a  "statistical"  list  of  188  doc- 
tors residing  In  Illinois.  The  list  was  broken 
down  Into  more  than  two  dozen  Income  cate- 
gories, and  each  category  was  further  sub- 
divided by  medical  specialty  and  area  of 
residence."  It  also  Is  likely  that  there  is  a 
fair  amount  of  data  disclosure  at  the  Infor- 
mation-gathering level  by  the  large  corps 
of  people  employed  to  carry  out  the  Bu- 
reaus  periodic  canvassing."  This  type  of 
abuse  may  be  reduced  by  wider  use  of  direct 
mall  techniques. 

One  basic  Infirmity  in  the  Census  Act  re- 
strictions is  their  ambiguity,  which  makes 
consistent  application  difficult.  The  classifi- 
cation of  Information  as  "statistical"  within 
the  meaning  of  subdivision  ( 1 ) ,  rather  than 
as  ■identifying"  or  "surveillance,"  will  de- 
pend In  large  measure  on  how  the  Informa- 
tion Is  presented  and  what  can  be  Inferred 
from  It  by  a  user  who  Is  intimately  familiar 
with   the  subject  matter  of  the  underlying 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


question.  It  also  may  be  unrealistic  to  re- 
quire Census  Btireau  employees  to  make 
hypothetical  Judgments  about  whether  or 
not  a  user  will  be  able  to  determine  the 
identity  of  respondents  from  a  particular 
tabulation.  The  task  of  making  a  present 
Judgment  about  a  possible  future  use  is 
bound  to  become  more  difficult  as  computer 
analysis  techniques  become  more  refined 
Moreover,  the  Bureau's  burden  of  making 
these  Judgments  will  increase  because  re- 
quests to  release  data  in  small  aggregates  of 
respondent  units  rather  than  large  tabula- 
tions are  certain  to  proliferate  as  a  result 
of  the  trend  toward  computer  analysis  of 
"microdata"  in  the  social  sciences."' 

Pressure  for  the  relaxation  of  Census'  con- 
fidentiality restrictions  has  come  from  other 
sources.  In  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.  t  United 
States,"  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
confidentiality  provisions  of  the  Census  Act 
did  not  prevent  other  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment from  compelling  a  respondent  to 
produce  file  copies  of  reports  that  it  had 
given  to  the  Bureau.  The  Court  reasoned 
that  the  rights  granted  by  the  statute  were 
enforceable  only  against  the  Census  officials 
receiving  the  information,  and  did  not  at- 
tach to  the  information  Itself.  Fortunately, 
the  St.  Regis  case  was  legislatively  overruled 
In  1962.''  and  retained  copies  of  census  re- 
ports are  now  Immune  from  subpoena. 

A  number  of  disturbing  questions  raised 
by  the  case  remain,  however.  For  one  thing, 
St.  Regis  can  be  interpreted  as  supporting 
the  proposition  that,  in  spite  of  the  collect- 
ing agency's  pledge  of  confidentiality,  a  copy 
of  any  report  supplied  to  the  Government  Is 
amenable  to  compulsory  process  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  specific  statute  exempting  it." 
Moreover,  if  the  Census  Act's  confidentiality 
restrictions  are  enforceable  only  against  offi- 
cials authorized  to  gather  the  Information 
initially,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  statutory 
prohibition  cannot  be  enforced  against  a 
third  party  who  lawfully  obtains  information 
from  the  Bureau  and  then  proceeds  to  mis- 
use the  data. 

In  any  event,  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  legislative  resolution  of  the  St.  Regis 
affair  may  prove  to  be  more  apparent  than 
real.  It  does  not  prevent  any  Interested 
agency  from  framing  a  questionnaire  asking 
questions  that  appear  on  a  census  survey, 
thereby  compromising  the  latter's  confiden- 
tiality. Moreover,  many  agencies  use  the  ploy 
of  having  the  Census  Bureau  conduct  sur- 
veys for  them.i"  This  technique  enables  the 
inquiring  agency  to  procure  the  desired  data 
directly  and  in  the  precise  form  It  deems 
necessary.  At  the  same  time,  it  gets  the  bene- 
fit of  the  quasicoerclve  demeanor  of  an  offi- 
cial Census  Bureau  questionnaire  *  Further- 
more, once  the  collected  data  is  transferred 
to  the  agency  that  requested  the  survey,^ 
the  excellent  record  of  the  Census  Bureau 
becomes  Irrelevant.  At  this  point  the  re- 
questing agency  has  the  capacity  to  use  and 
disseminate  the  data  in  any  way  that  its 
officials  and  employees  feel  it  appropriate. 
Most  of  the  data  turned  over  by  C<tnsu8  will 
be  In  the  form  of  computer  tap^.  and  this 
type  of  transfer  has  special  Implications, 
which  are  discussed  In  the  next  section  of 
this  Artlcle.- 

Another  potential  deficiency  In  the  Census 
Act  is  the  provision  granting  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  discretion- 
ary authority  to  "furnish  to  Governors  of 
St:ites  .  .  .  courts  of  record,  and  individuals, 
data  for  genealogical  and  other  proper  pur- 
poses, from  the  population,  agriculture,  and 
housing  schedules,-"'  subject  to  the  palliative 
that  "(lln  no  case  shall  information  fur- 
nished ...  be  used  to  the  detriment  of  the 
persons  to  whom  such  information  relates.  "  •* 
This  grant  of  authority  operates  as  an  Ill- 
defined  exception  to  the  prohibitions  in  the 
confidentiality  section.^  The  quantum  of  pro- 
tection provided  by  the  vague  standard  of 
"detriment  to  the  individual"  seems  scant; 
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it  can  be  vitiated  all  too  easily  by  a  strict 
judicial  Interpretation.  Indeed,  In  one  state 
caae  "detriment"  was  construed  to  mean 
that  the  subject  of  the  data  must  be  deprived 
of  something  that  is  lawfully  his  "^a  test 
that  appears  impossible  to  satisfy  except  un- 
der the  most  limited  circumstances. 

The  most  serious  limitation  on  confiden- 
tiality restrictions  of  the  type  governing  the 
Census  Bureau,  however,  is  not  the  scheme's 
potential  ineffectiveness  as  a  means  of  de- 
terring wrongful  disclosures  by  agency  per- 
sonnel. Rather,  it  Is  the  fact  that  Informa- 
tion transactions  are  engaged  In  without 
giving  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
to  the  citizen  whose  files  are  subject  to  the 
risk  of  wrongful  disclosure  or  disclosure  un- 
der the  statutory  provision  described  In  the 
preceding  paragraph.  This  is  coupled  with  a 
total  failure  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  how 
an  individual  can  correct  erroneous  entries 
or  add  ameliorating  information  to  the  con- 
tents of  a  potentially  damaging  file. 

Admittedly,  the  absence  of  procedural 
safeguards  has  not  had  catastrophic  conse- 
quences in  the  past,  primarily  because  the 
Census  Bureau  has  operated  on  the  basis 
of  aggregate  data  and  has  restricted  itself  to 
relatli^ely  bland  statistical  endeavors.  But 
*he  tw4B  pressures  of  Increased  IrLformatlon- 
gathering  and  widespread  detailed  multi- 
variate analysis  will  be  felt  not  only  by  Cen- 
sus but  by  all  information-handling  agen- 
cies. As  a  result,  fissures  In  the  existing 
structure  for  privacy  protection  are  almost 
certain  to  develop. 

FOOTNOTES 

'U.S.  CoNSTmrriON.  art.  1.  S  2. 

*  See  generally  Hearings  on  1970  Census 
Questions  Before  the  House  Comm.  on  Post 
Office  and  CiriZ  Service,  89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
(1966). 

■  13U.S.C.  H  221-224  n964). 

'  See,  e.g..  United  States  v  Rlckenbacker, 
309  P.2d  462.  463-64  1 2d  Clr.  1962  (.  cert. 
denied.  371  U.S.  962  (  1963  i  : 

"The  questions  contained  in  the  household 
questionnaire  related  to  important  federal 
concerns,  fuch  as  housing,  labor,  and  health. 
and  were  not  unduly  broad  or  sweeping  In 
their  scope  The  fact  that  some  public  opinion 
research  experts  might  regard  the  size  of  the 
household  questionnaire  'sample"  eis  larger 
than  necessary  to  obtain  an  accurate  result 
does  not  support  a  conclusion  that  the  census 
was  arbitrary  or  in  violation  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment   " 

Cf.  United  States  v.  Moriarity.  106  F.  886, 
890-92  (C.C.S.D.NY.  1901). 

>  See  note  347  and  text  accompanying  notes 
527-32  infra.  See  also  Rlckenbacker.  The 
Fourth  House,  Natl.  Re\'  ,  May  21,  1960,  at 
325.  The  author  has  had  occasion  to  examine 
some  of  the  mail  received  by  Senator  Ervin 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  on  the  subject  of  the  census  and  gov- 
ernmental questionnaires.  It  Indicates  a 
strong  concern  over  the  loss  of  Individual 
privacy  and  growing  govermnental  Intruslve- 
ness.  The  staff  of  Congressman  Jackson  Betts 
of  Ohio,  a  leader  In  the  census  reform  move- 
ment in  the  House,  reports  the  same  phenom- 
enon. See  also  Detroit  News,  March  23,  1969, 
at  8A,  col.  1 :  "Congressmen  report  receiving 
large  volumes  of  mail  from  constituents  de- 
manding census  reform  legislation.  Similar 
reactions  are  being  received  by  the  news 
media  from  persons  who  want  to  thwart  any 
invasion  of  their  privacy. .  . ." 

'  See,  e.g.,  Hearings  on  1970  Census  Ques- 
tions Before  the  House  Comm.  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  70 
(1966)  (statement  of  Morris  B.  Abram, 
President.  American  Jewish  Committee ) ; 
id.  at  3  (statement  of  Representative  Cornel- 
ius Gallagher).  See  also  id.  at  45-^e  (state- 
ment of  the  Most  Reverend  Paul  F.  Tanner. 
General  Secretary.  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference )  : 

"Many  commercial   and  welfare   Interests 


can  be  served  by  statistics  about  religious 
affiliation.  In  industrial  and  commercial 
circles  it  Is  well  known  that  markets  are 
Influenced  by  the  religious  affiliation  of  pro- 
spective customers.  Market  analyses  .  . .  would 
be  more  complete — and  better  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  citizenry — if  they  Incorporated 
projections  based  on  statistics  on  religious 
afflltatlons." 

"  See,  e.g.,  H.R.  20,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
(1969),  which  would  limit  criminal  penalties 
to  refusals  to  answer  questions  involving 
name  and  address,  relationship  to  head  of 
household,  sex,  date  of  birth,  marital  status, 
and  visitors  in  the  home  at  the  time  of  the 
census.  See  also  S.  494,  90th  Cong..  1st  Sess. 
(1989);  113  Cong.  Reg.  H16,231-32  (June  19, 
1967). 

-These  hearings  have  not  been  published 
as  of  this  writing.  Among  the  witnesses  were 
throe  law  professors.  Including  the  author, 
and  a  number  of  citizens  deemed  "repre- 
sentative of  thotisands  from  every  walk  of 
life  who  have  complained  to  Congress  about 
unwarranted  invasion  of  their  personal  pri- 
vacy and  about  Increased  harassment  by 
government  agencies  In  their  everlasting 
quests  for  Information."  Office  of  the  Senate 
Con*titutlonal  Rights  Subcommittee,  press 
release,  .\prll  14.  1969. 

•  See,  e.g.,  Ruggles,  On  the  Needs  and 
Values  of  Data  Banks,  in  Symposium — Com- 
puters. Data  Banks,  and  Individual  Privacy, 
53  Minn.  L.  Rev.  211,  218-19  (1968).  In  tes- 
timony before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Census  and  Statistics  on  May  8,  1969.  Con- 
gressman Cornelius  E.  Gallagher  revealed 
that  the  Census  Bureau  resisted  pressure  to 
disclose  the  names  of  all  Japanese-Americans 
following  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 

"  See.  e.g..  House  Hearings  on  the  Computer 
and  Invasion  of  Privacy  51-56;  Hearings  on 
1970  Census  Questions  Before  the  House 
Comm.  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  89th 
Cong..  2d  Sees.  27-28  (1966). 

■'  Maxlmimi  penalties  of  $1000  fine  and 
two  years'  imprisonment  for  wrongful  dis- 
closure of  information  by  employees  are  set 
forth  in  13  U.S.C.  §214  (1964). 
•■  13  US.C.  §  9(a)  (1964). 
^iHlrsch,  The  Punchcard  Snoopers,  The 
Nation.  Oct.   16,  1967.  at  369. 

■'See    Miller.   On   Proposals   and    Require- 
ments for  Solution,  in  Symposium — Comput- 
ers, Data  Banks,  and  Individual  Privacy,  53 
Minn.  L.  Rev.  224.  230   (1988). 
■  See  pt.  II. C.  supra. 
"368  U.S.  208   (1961). 
'•13  U.S.C.  §  9(a)  (3)    (1964). 
■-368  U.S.  at  218: 

Congress  did  not  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
reports  per  se  but  merely  restricted  their  use 
while  in  the  hands  of  those  persons  receiving 
them.  I.e..  the  government  officials.  Indeed, 
when  Congress  has  intended  like  reports  not 
to  be  subject  to  compulsory  process  It  has 
said  so. 

"A  list  furnished  the  author  by  Senator 
Ervln's  office  shows  that  in  a  period  of  ap- 
proximately two  years  the  Census  Bureau 
performed  surveys  for  over  twenty  federal, 
state,  and  local  governmental  organizations. 
In  many  instances  the  surveys  were  taken 
weekly,  monthly,  or  annually.  It  Is  difficult 
to  determine  how  many  respondents  were  In- 
volved; the  flgtire  6,000,000  seems  conserva- 
tive. 

A  pertisal  of  some  of  the  questionnaires  re- 
veals them  to  be  lengthy  and.  on  occasion, 
intrusive.  A  document  entitled  Longitudinal 
Retirement  History  Survey,  collected  by  the 
Census  Bureau  for  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  is  almost  twice  as 
long  as  the  1970  censtis.  It  Is  being  sent  to 
a  sample  group  of  recent  retirees  who  are  re- 
ceiving social  security  benefits.  The  survey 
apparently  is  a  response  to  a  recommenda- 
tion by  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Se- 
curity that  data  be  collected  on  people  who 
come  on  the  benefit  rolls  before  age  sixty- 
five.  Borne  of  its  Inq'alries,  in  addition  to  nu- 


merous probing  intcrrogratorles  about  the  re- 
spondent's finances  and  past  employment, 
include: 

What  have  you  been  doing  in  the  last  four 
weeks  to  find  work? 

When  you  retire,  do  you  expect  to  live  here 
or  somewhere  else?  Where? 

Taking  things  all  together,  would  you  say 
you're  very  happy,  pretty  happy,  or  not  too 
happy  these  days? 

Do  you  have  any  artificial  dentures? 

Is  there  some  kind  of  care  or  treatment 
that  you  have  put  off  even  though  you  may 
still  need  U?  What  is  this  care  or  treatment 
for? 

Do  you  (or  your  spouse)  see  or  telephone 
your  parent(s)   as  often  as  once  a  week? 

What  is  the  total  number  of  gifts  that 
you  .  .   .  give  to  individuals  per  year  .  .  .  ? 

How  many  different  newspapers  do  you  re- 
ceive and  buy  regularly? 

About  how  often  do  you  ...  go  to  a  bar- 
ber shop  or  beauty  salon? 

What  were  you  doing  most  of  last  week? 

Senator  Ervin  has  introduced  a  bill  de- 
signed to  remedy  intrusive  federal  data- 
gathering  activities.  S.  1971.  91st  Cong..  1st 
Sess.  (1969)  The  bill  was  the  focal  point  of 
the  April  1969  hearings  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee oa  Constitutional  Rights  See  note  348 
supra.  See  also  text  accompanying  notes  544- 
45  infra. 

"  Although  most  of  the  surveys  conducted 
for  other  agencies  by  the  Census  Bureau  are 
voluntary,  that  fact  often  is  not  indicated  on 
the  documents  A  recent  voluntary  home  sur- 
vey questionnaire  was  boldly  marked:  "This 
Form  Should  Be  Completed  And  Returned 
Whether  You  Are  A  Renter  Or  A  Homeowner. 
Whether  You  Live  In  A  One-Family  Home. 
Or  A  House  With  Two  Or  More  Families.  An 
Apartment.  Or  Any  Other  Type  Of  Building  ' 
This  approach  apparently  is  typical.  In  addi- 
tion, respondents  who  do  not  reply  are  .sent 
follow-up  letters  (occasionally  by  certified 
mall  I  or  receive  personal  visits. 

"  The  Census  Bureau  normally  codes  and 
edits  the  data,  sends  one  copy  to  the  request- 
ing agency,  and  retains  the  raw  data  and  one 
copy  of  the  coded  data.  See  Survey  of  New 
Beneficiaries:  Report  Compiled  in  Response 
to  Senator  Ervln's  Letter  of  Feb.  28.  1969,  at 
3  (prepared  by  Robert  M.  Ball.  Commissioner 
of  Social  Security)  (copy  on  file  with  the 
Michigan  Law  Revieio) . 

=■-  See  pt.  VLB.  infra. 

-■»  13U.S.C  §  8(ai  (1964)  ( emphasis  added i . 
See  also  id.  at  §8(b):  "The  Secretary  may 
furnish  transcripts  or  copies  of  tables  :ind 
other  census  records  and  make  special  sc:.- 
tlstical  compilations  and  surveys  for  State 
or  local  officials,  private  concerns,  or  Individ- 
uals upon  the  payment  of  the  actual;  or 
estimated  cost  of  such  work."  Section  Sbi 
also  permits  the  furnishing  of  census  data. 
but  seems  limited  to  statistical  and  aggrejatt 
material. 

■' 13  U.S.C.  §8(c)  (1964).  The  prohibition 
on  detrimental  use  extends  only  to  material 
appearing  In  the  three  censuses  enumerated 
in  section  8(a).  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.  v.  United 
States,  368  U.S.  208.  215  i  1961  i 

-M3  U.S.C.  5  9ia)  (1964).  The  prim  ry 
iitlllzdition  of  this  exception  ieems  to  be  u.v 
individuals  procuring  data  frcai  earlier  ':rz- 
Siises  a'lout  themselves,  espe^i.lly  for  "looi 
of  age  in  connertion  with  Social  iiu:  '::ty. 
Medic3!-e.  and  other  benefits.  See  H/.,iics 
on  the  1970  Census  Questions  BefO'C  -.he 
House  Comm.  c<»i  Post  Office  avd  Civil  ~e  .- 
ice,  83th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  29  « lit'jL-t  (jtateii.s  .: 
of  Dr.  A.  Roes  Ec-:ler.  Director.  Buriiti  c: 
tho  C'Ji.sus) . 

-■  l!l  Edwards  v.  Edwards.  2,39  S.C.  S3.  121 
S.E.2d  432  (1951).  the  defendants  In  an  in- 
herltaoco  dispute  contended  that  the  p' lin- 
tiffs'  use  of  censxis  records  as  evidence  'Vis 
detrimental  to  their  Interests.  The  £  '  th 
C.arolin.v  Supreme  Court  rejected  this  con- 
struction of  the  Act:  "The  use  of  such  ni- 
formatlon  to  the  detriment  of  those  to  whom 


It  relates  does  not  mean  detriment  in  the 
sense  of  a  financial  loss  flowing  from  estab- 
lishing the  truth  in  a  Court  of  law.  If  plain- 
tiff is  the  .  .  .  brother  of  defendants,  he  is 
entitled  to  an  equal  share  and  they  have  not 
been  deprived  of  anything  that  was  lawfully 
theirs  but  only  that  which  they  had  no  law- 
ful right  to  claim  as  theirs."  239  S.C.  at  91. 
121  S.E.2d  at  435 

PERSONAL   PRIVACY    AND   POLITICAL   FREEDOM 
ARE    THE    SAME 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  my  re- 
marks with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  out- 
look for  privacy  and  why  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  struggle  to  preserve  privacy  is 
inextricably  interwoven  with  the  struggle 
to  preserve  democracy  itself. 

The  landmark  book  in  this  field  is  by 
Dr.  Alan  Westin  and  is  entitled  "Privacy 
and  Freedom."  Dr.  Westin  proves  in  his 
brilliant  and  definitive  work  that  there 
is  no  fundamental  distinction  between 
pi'ivacy  and  freedom  and  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  personal  privacy  provides 
an  essential  ingredient  to  the  continua- 
tion of  political  freedom.  The  growth  of 
computer  and  other  technologies  gives 
those  who  would  invade  privacy  for  noble 
or  other  reasons  powerful  tools  to  con- 
duct constant  and  demeaning  surveil- 
lance over  individuals'  lives  and  actions. 
In  my  opinion,  we  have  seen  technology 
elevated  to  a  position  superior  to  many  of 
the  traditional  American  values  which 
has  made  us  a  great  nation.  In  order  to 
fatten  itself  and  prosper,  technology 
needs  to  feed  upon  data,  hard  statistics, 
and  must  quantify  information  which  re- 
lates to  the  quality  of  life. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  felt  that  in 
order  to  keep  the  engine  of  mechanistic 
progress  rimning,  areas  of  personal  life 
must  yield  to  the  demands  of  data  col- 
lectors. Technology  has  undeniably  pro- 
vided abundance  of  material  possessions 
for  the  vast  majority  of  Americans,  but 
my  feeling  is  that  it  has  growTi  over- 
abundant itself.  To  be  precise,  it  has  be- 
come fat.  and  its  methodology  puts  a 
layer  of  insensitive  flab  between  Itself 
and  the  people  whose  data  it  voraciously 
consumes. 

We  would  all  certainly  agree  that  the 
pollution  of  our  air  and  our  water  has 
been  one  effect  of  technology.  It  is  my 
contention  that  it  threatens  to  pollute 
our  political  life  as  well. 

I  regard  the  vigorous  debate  of  census 
questions  as  an  extremely  healthy  and 
liopeful  sign.  Federal  data  gathering  pro- 
cedures, operating  frequently  under  the 
imprimatur  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
may  be  in  the  process  of  turning  Ameri- 
cans away  from  government  itself.  The 
extrusiveness  of  data  collection  practices 
must  be  curtailed  and  I  hope  that  the 
factors  which  motivated  those  who  spoke 
today  will  continue  to  be  a  part  of  the 
discussion  over  every  single  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  requests  personal  informa- 
tion from  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  May  7.  1968.  I  con- 
clude a  speech  before  the  Practicum  of 
Practical  Politics  at  Jersey  City  State 
College  with  the  following  remarks.  I 
believe  they  are  even  more  relevant  today 
and  I  would  like  to  use  them  to  complete 
my  speech  on  the  question  of  the  1970 
census. 

The  remarks  follow : 


Revolt:  Another  Bypboduct  of  Technology 
We  are  already  seeing  the  effects  of  regard- 
ing the  Individual  personality  as  merely  an 
irrelevant  sutwidlary  to  an  IBM  punch  card. 
There  may  be  a  direct  correlation  between 
the  dependence  on  the  computer  to  process 
and  instruct  our  Nation's  youth  with  the 
alienation  that  Is  too  explosively  evident  on 
many  (college  compuses  today.  This  Is  the 
main  reason  I  am  delighted  to  be  at  Jersey 
City  State  College  tonight  and  to  be  able  to 
address  this  mixture  of  students  and  experi- 
enced political  activists.  All  of  us,  students, 
legislators,  and  political  leaders,  have  an 
equal  stake  in  preserving  human  values.  We 
must  always  ask  ourselves  If  the  dependence 
on  technology  to  make  hard  decisions  and  re- 
search easier  does  not  contain  dangers  which 
will  threaten  the  benefits  of  our  programs 
Technology  must  not  be  allowed  to  kill  pri- 
vacy or  else  outraged  men,  stripped  of  the 
essence  of  their  humanity,  may  kill  tech- 
nology. 

F*rivacy  is  essential  to  almost  all  human 
activities.  Those  who  ask  us  to  surrender  to 
a  suffocating  sense  of  survellance  represented 
by  computer  communulcatlon  systems  may 
find  that  the  smooth  hum  of  their  computer 
is  drowned  out  by  the  shouts  of  man  reas- 
serting his  individuality  and  his  humanity. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  who  is  one  of  the 
great  «cholars  in  the  House,  and  who  is. 
I  should  also  add,  one  of  the  great  au- 
thorities on  foreign  affairs  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  add  my  sup- 
port to  the  bill,  H.R.  12884.  and  endorse 
its  approval.  As  has  already  been  ex- 
plained, this  legislation  makes  certain 
changes  in  the  census  law  which  will 
affect  the  1970  census — especially  with 
regard  to  penalty  provisions — and  more 
impoi'tant.  it  wTites  into  law  procedure 
for  congressional  approval  of  the  1980 
census  questions. 

I  know  that  this  legislation  will  not 
suit  everyone.  In  fact,  I  was,  along  with 
probably  100  other  Members  of  the 
House,  one  of  the  early  sponsors  of  leg- 
islation to  tightly  restrict  the  number  of 
mandatory  questions  which  may  be  asked 
in  the  decennial  census.  But  for  some 
very  practical  reasons,  H.R.  12884  is  a 
modification  of  the  early  legislation 
which  prompted  our  subcommittee  into 
action.  We  were,  first  of  all,  faced  with 
the  printing  deadline  which  governs  the 
preparation  of  the  1970  census  which 
will  begin  on  April  1  of  next  year.  We 
are  told,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  true,  that 
a  year's  leadtime  is  needed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  to  print,  assemble, 
and  distribute  the  great  volume  of  forms 
and  material  necessary  to  conduct  a 
census. 

This  immediately  forced  us  to  forgo 
the  type  of  congressional  review  and  ap- 
proval procedure  of  questions  which  is 
established  in  this  bill  for  the  following 
decennial  census.  We  did.  througn  our 
subcommittee  efforts,  achieve  some 
changes  in  the  phrasing  of  certain  1970 
questions  which  were  offensive  to  many 
and  we  achieved  a  reduction  m  the  num- 
ber of  families  which  will  be  required 
to  answer  each  and  every  question  on  the 
form. 

I  want  to  also  point  out  that  the  bill 
was  drafted  in  the  face  of  strong  oppo- 
sition from  governmental  agencies,  and 


especially  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  saw  no  reason  to  change  the 
status  quo. 

There  art  at  least  three  fealdies  ul 
this  bill  which,  I  believe,  warrant  its 
approval,  for  these  features  take  steps  in 
the  right  direction  toward  re\isioi-  of 
censustaking  procedure  First  is  a  n:w 
section  to  the  law  which  provides  that 
the  census  questions  proposed  tc  be  ask'-d 
beginning  with  the  1980  census  are  to 
be  submitted  for  review  and  approval  to 
the  appi-opriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  questions  are  to  be  submitted 
to  Congress  3  years  in  advaiicc  cf  the 
census,  giving  Congress  a  full  jear  ;...• 
its  study  and  apiiTovul  cr  rejeitic.i. 

While  I  have  advocated  even  stronger 
conti-ol  over  the  type  and  character  of 
census  questions.  I  think  this  feature  of 
the  bill  is  a  much-needed  and  dcs'rab^e 
change  in  law. 

Second,  the  bill  removes  jail  sentences 
as  a  penalty  for  refusal  to  answer  or 
falsifying  answers  to  a  census  question- 
naire. While  the  census  remains  manda- 
tory under  penalty  of  fine,  the  bill  at 
least  removes  a  most  objectionable  pro- 
vision of  present  census  law.  Pin.-ii'v  this 
legislation  eliminates  the  overemphasis 
on  housing  equipment  and  utilities  which 
has  marked  decennial  censuses  for  the 
past  30  years.  In  the  1970  census,  for 
example,  of  68  subject  items  on  which 
questions  are  based.  38  of  them,  or  more 
than  half,  are  on  housing.  Less  than  a 
third  of  the  subject  items  are  directly  re- 
lated to  population  which  is.  as  we  know. 
the  overriding  reason  for  taking  the 
census. 

Mr.  Chairman,  aj  I  have  said.  H.R. 
12884  may  not  satisfy  those  who  would 
want  a  much  more  restrictive  law  on  the 
type  and  number  of  census  questions 
which  should  be  permitted.  It  does,  how- 
ever, take  steps  in  this  direction  and  I 
urge  its  approval  by  the  House  to  pave 
the  way  for  its  enactment  so  that  the 
provisions  amending  the  penalties  and 
strengthening  the  confidentiality  will  be 
applicable  to  the  1970  census. 

However.  I  wish  to  reemphaslze.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  point  that  has  been  made 
all  afternoon,  that  this  bill  is  not  per- 
fect, but  it  is  the  most  practical  vehicle 
available,  and  for  that  reason  I  urge  its 
support. 

I  would  like  to  mention,  though,  that 
the  objections  raised  to  the  so-called 
loosening  of  control  that  we  are  sup- 
posedly creating  by  eliminating  the  em- 
phasis on  unemployment  and  housing  is 
not  so  at  all.  We  are  actually  deempha- 
sizing  the  overemphasis  that  the  Census 
Bureau  for  years  has  placed  on  housing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  1940  the 
housing  section  has  completely  dwarfed 
the  normal  purposes  of  the  census,  so 
much  so  that  in  1960  and  1970  we  had 
more  of  a  census  on  housing  than  any- 
thing else.  So  the  thrust  of  the  bill  is 
to  deemphasize  this  overemphasis  on 
housing. 

The  Census  Bureau  has  always  had  the 
flexibility  to  raise  various  paints.  The 
Members  might  be  interested  to  know 
that,  starting  in  1840.  there  was  a  de- 
parture from  just  the  head  count.  In  the 
1840  census  the  question  was  flrst  raised 
in  the  census  as  to  the  number  of  sane 
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or  idiotic  people  in  a  family.  And  in  1890 
the  question  was  first  raised  as  to 
whether  a  person  owned  a  home  or 
rented,  and  if  the  home  was  owned,  if 
there  were  a  mortgage. 

In  1910  a  question  was  added  as  to  the 
class  of  worker.  I  guess  this  was  to  estab- 
lish social  distinction  by  the  Census  Bu- 
reau, but  that  question  was  injected. 

In  1930  the  question  was  raised  as  to 
the  person's  age  at  the  time  of  his  or  her 
first  marriage.  This  pattern  of  expanding 
the  questions  has  been  evident,  and  our 
committee's  emphasis  is  to  place  proper 
control  over  the  Census  Bureau  before 
the  bureaucrats  run  wild 

So  I  believe  this  bill  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  the  Members.  The  very  fact  that 
it  is  objected  to  by  some  people  on  the 
ground  it  is  not  going  far  enough,  and 
that  it  is  objected  to  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  on  the  ground  that  it  is  go- 
ing too  far,  proves  that  it  has  hit  a  very 
happy  medium. 

As  long  as  I  have  raised  the  question 
as  to  the  type  of  questions  that  have  been 
ttsed  i»the  census,  the  Members  may  be 
interested  to  icnow  that  in  1930  they  took 
a  census  on  radio  sets.  Now.  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  they  would  ask  in  1980  the 
number  of  households  who  have  two. 
three,  or  more  television  sets,  or  helicop- 
ters, or  something  of  that  nature.  There 
is  no  end  to  what  could  be  perpetrated 
unless  the  control  of  our  committee  over 
the  Census  Bureau  is  maintained  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  reemphasize 
the  point  that  the  other  Members  have 
mentioned,  and  that  is  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Betts»  has  been 
the  real  sparkplug  and  instigator  of  this 
legislation.  By  drawing  public  attention 
to  the  questions  he  has  created  the  drive 
and  the  necessary  interest  that  the  com- 
mittee has  followed.  The  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson)  has 
been  very  methodical  in  pursuit  of  our 
subcommittee  goals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  this  legis- 
lation is  far  reaching  in  its  impact.  It  is 
practical,  it  takes  into  accoimt  the  reali- 
ties of  the  proximity  of  the  1970  census. 
It  talces  into  account  the  further  changes 
we  have  to  make  by  1980. 

I  urge  the  support  of  the  Members  in 
the  adoption  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  'WILSON.  Mr. 
Chairman-  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  i  Mr.  White  * . 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  12884,  the  bill  to  assure 
confidentiality  of  census  information. 
and  commend  it  to  the  House  as  a  bill 
devised  with  deliberation  and  compro- 
mise. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Con- 
gressman Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Califor- 
nia, the  census  and  statistics  subcom- 
mittee held  exhaustive  hearings  on  every 
facet  of  this  bill  and  how  it  impinges  on 
the  rights  and  needs  of  Americans  and 
America. 

Foremost  in  our  minds  was  the  ques- 
tion of  invasion  of  privacy.  None  of  the 
committee  wanted  to  allow  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  make  unwarranted  probes 


into  the  lives  of  American  citizens. 
Therefore,  we  required  the  Census  Bu- 
reau to  justify  every  question  that  will  be 
asked  in  the  1970  census  and  to  designate 
their  derivation.  We  found  that  less  ques- 
tions are  being  asked  this  year  than  in 
previous  years,  and  most  of  the  questions 
asked  have  their  beginning  many  dec- 
ades ago. 

One  question  I  originally  objected  to 
I  have  found  was  first  asked  in  1790,  and 
has  been  asked  ever  since.  Contrary  to 
the  popular  scare  notion,  no  one  is  being 
asked  with  whom  they  are  taking  a 
shower. 

Each  question  apparently  was  weighed 
for  consideration  of  orderly  Federal, 
State  and  municipal  development  and 
progress. 

The  committee  was  and  is  highly  con- 
cerned about  the  confidentiality  of  the 
information  gleaned  from  the  individual 
returns,  and  therefore,  in  this  bill  we  in- 
creased the  penalties  assessed  against  an 
employee  who  breaches  the  confidence  of 
information  solicited  and  elicited  by 
these  returns. 

The  committee  did  not  feel  that  the 
onus  of  a  prison  sentence  should  be  as- 
sessed against  one  who  fails  or  refuses 
to  answer,  and  therefore,  we  removed 
this  prison  sentence  which  has  been  so 
objectionable  to  the  American  peopie. 

We  weighed  the  possibility  of  provid- 
ing for  optional  returns  as  opposed  to 
mandatoi-y  responses.  In  this  bill  we  did 
not  change  the  status  of  the  law.  because 
first,  millions  of  forms  have  already  been 
printed  and  it  would  cost  the  Govern- 
ment considerable  money  and  time  to 
alter  the  forms  now. 

Second,  if  we  required  a  reprint  of 
the  forms,  it  would  be  most  dilHcult  to 
meet  the  deadline  of  the  decennial  census 
by  April  of  1970.  The  matter  of  optional 
returns  will  be  considered  in  a  mid-dec- 
ade census  bill  before  the  committee  now. 
in  which,  among  other  things,  we  cer- 
tainly intend  to  further  insure  the  con- 
fidentiality of  material  received,  along 
with  other  forms. 

But  further  than  this,  after  talking  to 
many  census  experts  from  all  over  the 
world,  and  hearing  a  tremendous  amount 
of  testimony,  the  preliminary  findings  of 
the  committee  were  that  by  an  optional 
return  full  response  would  not  be  had, 
and  the  figures  developed  from  the  1970 
census  might  be  in  question. 

In  fact,  you  could  expect  to  have  only 
about  from  a  70  to  90  percent  return 
after  the  Census  Bureau  goes  back  a 
second  time  to  elicit  from  the  recipients 
forms  that  pH-eviously  would  be  mailed 
to  them. 

Therefore,  in  the  present  census  the 
basic  questions  on  a  sampling  basis  will 
be  mandatorily  answered  by  20  percent 
of  the  population.  From  this  sampling 
appropriate  estimates  can  be  made. 

If  these  questions  were  asked  on  an 
optional  basis,  it  has  been  estimated,  as 
I  said,  that  the  response  would  be  only 
between  70  and  90  percent.  Experts  in 
the  census  field  say  that  a  strictly  op- 
tional response  would  invalidate  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  results  because,  for  exam- 
ple, the  less  educated  would  be  less  ]ikely 
to  answer,  and  these  are  the  very  ones 
we  want  to  reach  with  many  of  the  Fed- 
eral orograms. 
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Therefore,  in  our  judgment,  we  give 
you  a  bill  that  we  feel  is  of  merit  and 
worthy  of  your  consideration. 

The  committee  staff  and  the  chairman 
have  a  copy  of  the  census  questions,  n 
anyone  feels  that  they  would  want  to  look 
into  these  questions  and  satisfy  them- 
selves as  to  whether  or  not  these  ques- 
tions are  an  unwarranted  invasion  of 
privacy  in  this  particular  instance,  and 
whether  or  not  we  should  take  the  time 
and  expense  to  revise  this  particular 
form,  I  invite  them  to  consult  with  the 
.■^taff  or  with  the  chairman. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  very  much 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  <Mr.  Bettsi  . 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this 
time  to  make  a  few  comments  concern- 
ing the  bill  in  general  and  the  amend- 
ment which  I  intend  to  offer. 

But.  first.  I  want  to  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Califomia.  and  various  other 
Members  who  have  paid  me  compli- 
ments for  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
I  would  like  to  respond  to  that  by 
saying  that  certainly  the  momentum 
which  was  generated  to  bring  this  bill 
out  and  to  aroitse  interest  and  activity 
in  the  committee  and  in  the  Congress  is 
not  ray  sole  responsibility  because  my 
bill  was  sponsored,  I  think,  by  over  140 
Members  of  the  House  either  individually 
or  as  cosponsors.  So  anything  that  re- 
sulted in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  is  the  result  of  the  interest 
manifested  by  all  of  these  Member.<^  I 
certainly  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman 
again  for  his  kind  comments.  The  chair- 
man and  all  members  of  the  committee 
were  ver>'  gracious  and  considerate  when 
I  appeared  before  the  committee.  I  be- 
lieve I  was  before  the  Census  Commit- 
tee on  two  different  occasions,  and  each 
time  I  was  given  unlimited  time  to 
discuss  my  -position  and  the  contents  of 
my  bill.  Of  course,  I  am  grateful  to  the 
committee  for  all  this  attention. 

I  would  not  want  to  let  this  opportu- 
nity pass  without  saying  something  about 
the  Census  Bureau.  The  Census  Bureau 
has  been  under  a  great  deal  of  attack, 
some  of  which  has  resulted  from  our 
discussions  here.  But  I  want  it  under- 
stood that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
there  has  been  nothing  personal  in  any 
of  the  statements  I  have  made,  so  far 
as  the  Director  of  the  Census  is  con- 
cerned or  any  of  his  employees.  In  my 
opinion,  they  are  dedicated  public  offi- 
cials, and  they  are  doing  the  job  they 
are  supposed  to  do.  If  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  the  census,  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  Congress,  which  makes  the  laws  and 
provides  what  the  census  will  contain 
and  how  it  will  be  conducted. 

I  have  been  particularly  impressed 
with  Dr.  Eckler  and  the  wide  range  of 
knowledge  he  has  and  the  courtesy  with 
which  he  discussed  with  me  all  the  rami- 
fications of  the  issue.  He  came  to  my 
office  several  times  and  we  have  had 
many  discussions  on  the  subject.  This 
bill  has  been  surrounded  by  controversy, 
but  any  controversy  has  been  one  of 
principle  and  certainly  not  one  of  per- 
sonality. 


A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  con- 
gressional support  of  the  bill.  My  com- 
ment would  be  that  the  committee  has 
responded  to  the  extent  that  it  has 
brought  out  a  bill  which  certainly  pro- 
vides an  improvement  over  the  present 
law.  To  that  extent  I  certainly  wish  to 
compliment  the  committee.  I  take  the 
position,  which  has  been  supported  by  a 
great  number  of  people,  that  the  bill 
does  not  go  far  enough.  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  believe  will 
strengthen  the  bill. 

My  only  purpose  in  rising  at  this  time 
is  merely  to  advise  the  committee  of  the 
amendment  which  I  intend  to  offer.  I 
commented  upon  it  yesterday,  and  my 
remarks  appear  in  yesterday's  Record.  I 
hope  that  the  Members  of  the  House  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  those  comments 
and  to  understand  what  the  amendment 
is  about.  My  whole  concern  about  the 
census  has  been  in  relation  to  compul- 
sory or  mandatory  answers.  This  ques- 
tion came  to  me  through  contacts  which 
I  had  out  in  my  district.  It  had  nothing 
to  do  with  private  research.  It  was  one 
of  those  things  that  happen.  I  responded 
by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  which  I 
think  probably  has  had  as  much  support 
as  any  other  measure  that  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Hou-se. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  all  other  Mem- 
bers who  have  introduced  bills  and  also 
to  the  thousands  of  people  all  over  the 
coimtry  who  have  resixjnded  by  letter 
staling  their  support  of  this  position  if 
I  did  not  mention  those  bills,  letters, 
editorials,  newspapers,  TV  and  radio 
broadcasts  which  have  supported  this 
petition.  Briefly,  the  position  was  this: 
There  are  only  a  certain  few  questions 
as  a  result  of  constitutional  intent  which 
ought  to  be  asked  on  a  compulsorj'  basis. 
Those  are  six  in  number.  They  have  to 
do  with  what  I  believe  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  head  count,  which  is  the 
only  reason  for  a  census. 

So  far  as  the  remainder  of  the  ques- 
tions are  concerned,  the  Census  Bureau 
can  ask  anjlhing  they  wish  to.  I  am  not 
concerned  about  the  number  of  questions 
they  ask.  That  is  the  position  I  take.  I 
merely  claim  that  any  other  question 
above  and  beyond  what  is  necessar>'  for 
a  head  count  should  be  asked  upon  vol- 
untas' basis. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waldie>  made  some  comments  which  I 
understand  have  been  pretty  widely  cir- 
culated and  to  which  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond, that  is  that  this  amendment  will 
come  too  late  for  this  census,  that  it 
would  be  simply  impossible,  and  this  way 
of  taking  the  census  would  probably  cost 
too  much. 

I  have  not  had  any  facts  presented  to 
me  about  how  much  it  would  increase  the 
costs,  but  as  far  as  the  time  element,  let 
me  briefly  refer  to  some  of  the  hearings 
before  the  committee.  This  is  testimony 
which  was  taken  on  April  24,  1969,  in  a 
hearing  before  the  subcommittee  of 
which  the  gentleman  from  Califomia  is 
chairman.  This  was  in  a  colloquy  between 
the  gentleman  from  Califomia  'Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  > .  and  Dr.  Eckler.  who 
was  at  that  time  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census : 

Mr.  Wilson.  So  that  we  could,  as  late  as  of 
the  end  of  this  year,  change  that  section  In 


the  law  without  affecting  the  printed  form 
in  any  way? 

Dr.  Eckler.  tf  you  change  the  section  of 
the  law — you  mean  to  remove  the  Jail  sen- 
tence? 

Mr.  Wilson  Yes.  That  wouldn't  affect  any 
printing. 

Dr.  Eckler.  It  wouldn't  affect  the  printing 
of  these  schedules.  It  affects  Instructions 
perhaps  for  enumerators,  crew  leaders  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  would  make  any  such 
changes  before  the  census  enumeration  was 
started. 

Dr.  Eckler.  As  far  as  the  basic  printing  of 
the  forms,  I  don't  think  that  affects  it. 

I  offer  this  to  the  committee  as  an 
answer  to  the  statement  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  <Mr.  Waldie> 
made,  that  if  this  amendment  which  I 
offer  were  to  pass,  it  would  hold  up  the 
census. 

I  repeat  what  Dr.  Eckler  told  the  com- 
mittee at  that  time,  that  any  changes 
that  were  necessary  by  reason  of  the 
amendment  could  be  made  by  instruc- 
tions to  the  enumerators  and  the  crew- 
leaders  and  others  who  would  engage  in 
taking  the  census. 

So  at  the  proper  time,  I  will  offer  this 
amendment  which  basically  is  the  bill 
which  I  introduced  and  which  more  than 
140  other  Members  of  the  House  intro- 
duced, and  which  briefly  provides  that 
six  basic  questions  which  have  to  do  with 
a  head  coimt  only  to  be  asked  upon  a 
compulsory  or  mandatoiy  basis,  and  that 
all  the  others  are  to  be  asked  on  a  vol- 
untary basis. 

Much  has  been  said  that  there  has 
been  some  relief  as  far  as  penalties  are 
concerned,  and.  of  course,  there  is.  The 
jail  sentence  has  been  removed,  but  the 
fact  still  remains  that  there  is  a  pro- 
vision for  a  penalty  for  refusal  to  answer, 
and  it  maintains  the  compulsory  and 
mandatory  feature.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  offer  my  amendment. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  '  Mr.  Latta  ) . 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  gentleman 
in  the  well,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Betts),  for  the  leadership  which 
he  has  shown  in  this  area.  Certainly 
without  his  diligence  and  hard  work  on 
this  bill  we  would  not  have  it  before  us 
today.  Even  though  the  gentleman  is  pro- 
posing a  verv'  important  amendment  to 
the  bill,  he  is  supporting  the  bill,  as  I 
understand  it.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BETTS.  If  my  amendment  should 
fail,  which  I  hope  it  does  not. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  intend  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman,  be- 
cause I  agree  with  it  100  percent,  that 
these  question  go  too  far  afield  and 
should  not  be  asked  under  fear  that  a 
person  failing  to  answer  may  be  subjected 
to  imprisonment  or  fine.  As  I  understand 
it,  the  jail  sentence  has  been  taken  out 
of  this  bill,  but  there  still  is  a  pro\ision 
subjecting  persons  to  a  fine.  Is  that 
correct '.•' 

Mr.  BETTS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  intend  to  support  the 
amendm.ent  offered  by  the  gentleman.  As 
I  pointed  out  earlier  today,  this  bill  goes 
much  further  than  the  present  law  in 
giving  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  the  pow- 


er to  investigate  and  to  quiz  on  any  sub- 
ject that  it  finds  'necessary" — and  I 
would  like  to  have  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments on  this. 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  want  to  say  that  I  was 
in  the  Chamber  when  the  gentleman 
fix)m  Ohio  made  his  comments  on  this 
subject.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  arrive 
at  any  other  conclusion.  When  we  drop 
out  specific  purposes  and  say  it  is  for 
any  other  purposes — and  if  that  means 
what  it  says — then  they  can  ask  ques- 
tions for  any  possible  reason  I  would 
be  inclined  to  agree  with  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  '  Mr.  Betts  ' 
for  the  excellent  leadership  he  has  shown 
first  of  all  in  presenting  the  legis- 
lation— of  which  I  was  also  a  sponsor, 
along  with  a  number  of  other  Members 
of  the  House — attempting  to  moderate 
the  impact  of  the  original  proposals  on 
changing  the  census. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  should  be 
given  credit  for  the  very  introduction  of 
his  legislation  was  instrumental  in  get- 
ting the  penalties  in  the  original  bill 
moderated.  For  that  he  should  be  given 
great  credit. 

I.  too.  feel  very  strongly  that  there 
should  be  a  division  in  respect  to  the 
mandatory  application,  to  which  the 
amendment  goes,  whereby  only  certain 
key  questions  will  be  mandatory  and  an- 
swers to  the  other  questions  will  be  vol- 
untary on  the  part  of  the  citizen. 

I.  too,  intend  to  support  the  amend- 
ment when  it  is  offered. 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  certainly  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman for  her  kind  remarks,  and  also 
for  her  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  also  want  to  con- 
gratulate our  colleague  in  the  well.  I  be- 
lieve he  has,  through  the  sponsorship  of 
his  legislation,  brought  the  attention  of 
the  committee  and  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  this  very  vital  issue. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  when 
w^e  began  holding  hearings,  under  the 
direction  of  Chairman  Wilson.  I  felt  we 
could  undertake  a  census  and  achieve  the 
results  that  were  necessary  imder  the 
Constitution:  that  is.  the  head  count.  I 
felt  ver>-  strongly  about  this,  in  \1ew  of 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  re- 
apportionment, whereby  we  are  required 
to  have  a  one-man  one-vote  criterion. 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  1960  census  we 
had  a  loss  of  about  3  percent,  nationally. 
Some  of  the  testimony  indicated  that 
probably  in  some  of  our  urban  areas  we 
liad  a  loss  of  almost  10  percent. 

I  was  \'itally  concerned  with  regard  to 
whether  the  census  should  not  be  purely 
directed  to  the  count  of  heads,  so  that 
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we  would  not  have  any  difficulty  with 
the  reapportionment  of  the  House. 

But  as  we  went  about  the  country  we 
talked  to  the  people  who  were  in  the  field. 
We  talked  to  the  chamber  of  commerce 
people  in  California.  For  example,  we 
talked  to  the  head  of  the  Savings  &  Loan 
Association  and  the  heads  of  the  con- 
struction industries  throughout  this 
country. 

They  assured  us.  and  very  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  all  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  how  vital  it  was  that  the  sta- 
tistics in  the  census  not  come  up  with 
any  flaws  in  them. 

I  believe  this  has  been  an  overriding 
consideration  of  the  subcommittee  in 
providing  at  this  time  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  mandatory  requirement.  We 
did  go  half  way  by  eliminating  the  jail 
sentence,  but  we  kept  the  penalty  in. 

We  also  strengthened,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  the  penalties  for  any  infor- 
mation given  out  by  the  Bureau.  There 
has  never  been  any  case  or  any  in- 
6tan«e- where  any  information  has  been 
■given -«o  any  member  of  the  public  by 
any  official  or  any  employee  of  that  de- 
partment. I  want  to  make  that  very 
clear.  It  has  been  made  clear,  and  the 
gentleman  knows  that. 

I  do  believe  that  we  can  trj'.  perhaps 
at  the  midcensus,  the  5-year  census, 
to  undertake  this  on  the  basis  of  a  vol- 
imtary  census,  to  see  if  what  is  being 
said  to  us  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Census  Bureau  and  the  professionals  is 
correct.  Then  we  can  determine  wheth- 
er we  can  get  the  information  that  way. 
The  gentlemar.  knows  that  the  com- 
mittee in  its  report  clearly  spelled  out 
that  we  want  the  Census  Bureau  to  un- 
dertake voluntary  samplings  in  volun- 
tary areas.  I  suggested  during  the  course 
of  the  hearings  that  we  might  even  take 
sections  of  the  country  in  this  census, 
under  the  authority  the  Director  now 
has,  and  say  in  that  area  we  want  to  do 
it  on  a  purely  voluntary  basis  without 
force  of  law.  Of  course,  that  brings  up 
the  difficulty  of  having  it  uniformly  ap- 
plied under  the  laws  of  the  country. 
This  is  why  we  probably  will  have  to  do 
it  in  some  other  method,  and  why  per- 
haps we  can  achieve  the  results  the 
gentleman  seeks  in  his  amendment  dur- 
ing the  midcensus  or  5-year  census. 

I  believe  we  would  run  a  grave  risk 
to  adopt  the  amendment.  I  strongly  op- 
pose the  amendment  not  for  what  it 
ultimately  attempts  to  achieve  but  only 
at  this  time  when  we  would  have  all 
kinds  of  difflctilties  if  we  did  not  come 
up  with  what  was  a  true  census  with 
regard  to  the  population,  as  an  example, 
because  then  every  seat  in  this  House 
would  be  challenged  in  the  Supreme 
Court  on  reapportionment. 

I  for  one  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  amendment  and  for  his 
legislation  in  this  area,  because  it  has 
directed  our  attention  to  the  problems. 
I  believe  as  a  resiilt  of  his  legislation 
and  his  proposals  we  have  made  changes. 
As  he  knows,  the  changes  made  in  this 
bill  are  very  substantial.  Even  now  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Census  object  to  the  legislation 
because  we  have  made  those  changes. 
We  require  them  to  submit  the  ques- 
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tions  in  the  future  to  the  Congress  or 
the  legislative  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress for  review.  I  believe  this  is  a  very 
important  step  forward 

I  than*  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  BETTS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man knows  I  respect  his  views.  I  am 
also  encouraged  by  the  statement  made 
not  only  by  the  gentleman  but  also  by 
others  here,  that  there  is  a  continuing 
interest  in  this  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  any  questions,  or  part  of  the 
questions,  should  be  asked  on  a  volim- 
tai-y  basis. 

I  am  very  much  encouraged  by  your 
comments  on  that. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  With  regard  to  that  one 
point,  I  would  say  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  already  indicated  to  our 
committee  we  would  be  in  hearing  on 
the  proposal  of  having  a  mid-decennial 
census,  at  which  time  we  will  go  into  the 
question  of  having  some  voluntary  ques- 
tions propounded. 
Tliank  you. 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  want  to  say  that  as  of 
now  I  am  inclined  to  go  along  with  the 
mid-decennial  census.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman. 

I  might  say  also  that  I  attempted  to 
discuss  during  the  hearings  the  question 
of  voluntaiT  questions  as  against  the 
mandatory  questions. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  .gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  I  wish  to  add  my 
voice  in  commending  the  gentleman  with 
regard  to  his  efforts  on  this  behalf.  You 
have  my  support  in  your  amendment.  I 
cannot  personally  feel  that  there  is  going 
to  be  that  much  difficulty  with  the  re- 
sults. Let  us  say  even  if  10  percent  of  the 
people  decide  that  they  do  not  wish  to 
answer  all  the  questions,  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  be  a  big  problem.  I  clearly  agree 
with  you  that  it  should  be  on  a  voluntary 
basis  except  perhaps  for  those  questions 
that  you  are  deleting  in  your  amendment. 
Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  I,  too, 
wish  to  join  the  others  in  commending 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
for  his   outstanding   leadership   in    this 
field.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  initiative 
and  leadership  and  determined  progress 
in  this  area,  I  am  sure  the  bill  before  us 
today    would    not    have    some    of    the 
changes  that  are  in  it.  Yet  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  removal  of  this  i-e- 
striction  that  the  census  should  deal  only 
with    population,    unemployment,    and 
housing  and  open  it  up  by  adding  the 
phrase  "such  other  census  information  as 
is  necessary."  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
step    backward.    Certainly    it    gives    the 
bureaucrats  a  blank  check  to  go  into  any 
subject  or  phase  that  they  want  to.  It  is 
a   catch-all.  There  is  no  restriction  in 
this  bill,  as  I  see  it,  except  that  the  ques- 
tions must  be  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tees. However,  what  if  the  committee  fails 
to  approve  certain  questions  and  informs 
the  bureau  that  they  object  to  certain 
questions?  In  this  legislation  there  is  no 
recourse.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  can 


go  ahead  and  disregard  the  feelings  of 
the  committee.  I  find  that  there  are  no 
teeth  in  here  to  provide  the  committee 
with  some  means  by  which  they  can  en- 
force deletion  of  certain  questions  from 
the  census.  Am  I  right  in  that  obser- 
vation? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  assume  the  gentleman 
knows  he  is  not  the  first  to  raise  this 
question,  and  I  think  it  is  significant  I  t^o 
along  with  him  completely;  when  you 
drop  out  two  specific  areas  of  questions 
and  substitute  questions  that  could  be 
raised  for  any  other  purpose,  that  you 
could  raise  a  problem.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  correct  in  saying  that  that  really 
opens  up  the  census  to  anything  anybody 
wants.  I  have  some  genuine  doubts  "about 
the  significance  of  the  committee's  ai)- 
proval  or  rejection  of  questions.  I  think 
there  is  good  legal  authority— I  cannot 
say  judicial  authority,  because  I  do  not 
know  how  far  it  goes— for  this  action 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  thn 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Chairman  I 
yield  the  gentleman  3  additional  minute's 
Mr.  BETTS.  As  I  understand  it,  there 
is  good  legal  thinking  on  the  point  that 
the  Bureau  of  Census  would  not  be  bound 
by  an  approval  or  a  rejection  bv  the 
committees. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  understand  that  the 
administration  opposes  that  provision  on 
the  basis  that  it  feels  it  is  an  invasion 
of  the  separation  of  powers  and  it  is  in 
their  purview  solely  to  determine  that 

Mr.  BETTS.  Of  course,  I  think  the  rea- 
son—and I  say  this  kindly — but  I  think 
the  administration's  objection  is  based 
upon  elements  of  protecting  burep.ucra- 
cy.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  go  along  with 
the  administration  on  this  particular 
point.  I  think  there  should  be  some  clar- 
ification of  it. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  But  does  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  for  the  sake  of  an:i;- 
ment  if  this  does  stay  in  the  bill  as  it  is 
written,  there  is  still  no  recourse  if  the 
bureau  decides  to  disregard  the  commit- 
tee's suggestions? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say, 
frankly,  one  way  or  the  other.  However, 
I  think  the  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  and  wish  to  state  that  I  am 
in  agreement  with  the  gentleman's  pur- 
pose. I  feel  that  there  should  be  several 
questions  but  any  other  questions  should 
be  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  v;ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chaiiTnan  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  connection  with  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Harsha  '  may  I  say  that  in  my  opin- 
ion there  is  no  question  about  the  final 
authority  that  we  have  written  into  the 
bill  and  that  is  that  the  Congress  would 
have  this  authority.  It  is  sufficient  that 
the  department  is  concerned  about  it 
but  I  would  think  if  we  can  pass  the  bill 
in  this  form,  in  spite  of  some  of  the 
feai-s  of  some  of  those  who  agree  with 
congressional  approval,  it  might  be  ve- 
toed. I  think  the  bill  in  this  form  will 
be  signed  if  we  can  get  it  through  the 
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other  body  in  substantially  the  same  form 
as  it  is  now.  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  my- 
self that  this  is  a  firm  authority  that  we 
would  have. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Could  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  tell  me 
what  recourse  the  committee  would  have 
in  the  event  the  bureau  failed  to  heed 
the  suggestions  of  the  committee  or  the 
committee's  objection  to  certain  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, there  is  no  recourse  spelled  out  in 
the  bill.  It  says  what  the  department  has 
to  do.  I  imagine  if  the  department  re- 
fused to  cooperate,  it  would  not  take  long 
for  us  to  take  any  necessary  legislative 
action  to  see  that  they  did  what  they 
were  required  to  do.  I  do  not  see  how  they 
could  disregard  what  we  have  in  there 
and  get  along  too  well. 

I  do  not  know  what  further  assurance 
needs  to  be  given  at  this  point. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  s;entleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  was  going  to  add 
the  point  that  obviously  if  this  bill  passes 
and  it  is  in  the  law  that  even  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  would  then  be  within 
the  law.  bureaucracy  notwithstanding. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  tjentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  for  yielding  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  gentleman  makes  a  very 
significant  point.  This  is  not  really  an 
administration  question,  because  this  is- 
sue developed  prior  to  the  administra- 
tion s  position.  It  is  a  policy  decision 
within  the  Bureau  itself. 

In  connection  with  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  iMr.  Harsha*  asked,  I 
think  this  is  a  point  where  we  ought  to 
develop  a  little  legislative  history  as  to 
the  intent  of  what  we  propose  to  do  here. 
Theiefore,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
fuither,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  'Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson  i  ,  whether  or  not  it  is  the  intent 
of  the  committee  that  if  the  committee 
disapproves  of  a  particular  question  and 
it  is  refused,  it  is  the  committee's  under- 
standing that  the  intent  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  that  the  Bureau  will  remove  that 
question  from  the  upcoming  census? 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  That  is 
the  sole  purpose  of  this  provision. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  again  expired, 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WH^SON.  As  I  was 
stating,  that  is  the  sole  purpose  of  this 
provision.  I  am  confident  that  what  it 
does  is  to  require  that  the  departments 
submit  3  years  prior  to  the  census — and 
no  one  knows  who  is  going  to  be  here  10 
years  from  now  when  this  will  take 
place — but   it   requires   the   department 


to  submit  to  the  committees  of  the  two 
Houses  3  years  prior  to  the  time  they 
would  have  to  take  the  census  the  ques- 
tions they  would  recommend  and  they 
would  start  developing  them  as  soon  as 
they  finish  this  last  census.  In  other 
words,  this  would  give  them  2  years  dur- 
ing which  to  prepare  the  questions  and 
to  give  us  1  year  during  which  to  review 
the  questions. 

We  have  the  authority  to  reject  any 
question  that  is  submitted  by  the  Census 
Bureau,  we  can  approve  or  reject  any 
question  that  is  submitted,  that  would  be 
within  the  authority  of  the  committee. 

It  was  my  intention — or  cetrainly  my 
understanding— that  the  committee 
would  submit  these  questions  to  the  en- 
tire Congress  .so  that  all  of  us  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  review  them  and 
make  our  recommendations  to  the  re- 
spective committees. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  ifor 
making  that  particular  point.  I  compli- 
ment the  committee  for  finally  develop- 
ing a  foundation  upon  which  we  can  put 
some  sense  of  direction  for  the  approval 
of  Congress. 

I  recall  when  the  social  security  num- 
ber question  came  up — and  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  further — Mr. 
Eck'er  came  to  my  office  where  we  had 
a  meeting  with  several  Members,  and  he 
thought  that  the  Bureau  should  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  Congress,  and  on  that 
basis  he  would  remove  the  social  secu- 
rity number  and  the  religious  question 
from  the  1970  census. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  com- 
mittee has  performed  an  extremely  valu- 
able service  by  finally  writing  into  law 
what  the  intent  of  the  Congress  is. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  mv  time 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  "WILSON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  'Virginia   iMr.  Scott  •. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not 
take  the  full  5  minutes,  but  I  do  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

My  sole  purpose  for  arising  at  this  time 
is  to  clarify  the  provision  for  committee 
review  of  the  questions  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

I  think  the  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee and  each  member  of  the  commit- 
tee would  agree  that  it  was  our  intention 
in  drafting  this  legislation  that  the  Sec- 
retary would  submit  to  the  legislative 
committees  of  the  Congress  for  review 
and  approval  the  questions  that  he  felt 
should  be  asked  in  the  census,  so  that  no 
questions  could  be  asked  by  the  Secre- 
tary unless  they  had  the  approval  of  the 
legislative  committees  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress. 

I  would  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  for  his  under- 
standing of  the  matter  so  that  there  will 
be  no  misimderstandlng  of  legislative 
intent. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H,  "WILSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
that  is  absolutely  correct,  and  I  just  so 


stated,  and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Congress  would  have  final  approval 
on  the  questions;  that  is,  approval  of  the 
two  Houses. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement.  We  did  discuss  that. 
Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  time  that  our 
subcommittee  was  considering  this  leg- 
islation, and  it  was  our  unanimous  opin- 
ion that  no  questions  could  be  asked 
without  approval  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  yields  back  3  minutes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr  Chairman  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimity  to  express 
my  views  on  the  need  for  census  reform. 

The  taking  of  any  census  inherently 
becomes  a  very  personal  matter,  for  it 
touches  the  lives  of  every  American  citi- 
zen. And.  because  it  is  so  personal,  it  is 
subject  to  widespread  emotion,  misin- 
terpretation and  outright   resentment. 

The  coming  1970  decennial  census  is 
no  exception. 

Thus,  I  believe  it  is  incumbent  upon 
Congress  to  rationally  review  the  current 
controversy.  We  must  approach  the  ques- 
tion of  cen.Tus  reform  objectively. 

Without  losing  sight  of  the  constitu- 
tional justification  for  the  census,  nor 
overlooking  the  very  real  but  oftentimes 
hidden  benefits  accruing  to  Federal, 
State  and  local  governments,  private  in- 
dustry and  individual  citizens  from  the 
compilation  and  dissemination  of  such  a 
massive  volume  of  data. 

To  begin  with,  let  us  put  the  issue 
squarely  in  perspective.  The  current 
criticism  is  not  really  directed  purely  at 
what  is  popularly  felt  to  be  an  invasion  of 
privacy,  nor  is  it  solely  a  question  of  the 
need  for,  or  the  right  of  Government  to 
compile  wide-ranging  statistical  data. 

Rather,  the  core  of  the  issue  crystalizes 
around  the  mandatory  requirement  that 
all  such  information  be  divulged  imder 
the  unveiled  threat  of  a  fine  and  or  im- 
prisonment. Reduced  to  the  simplest, 
common  denominator,  the  underlying 
problem  is  the  objectionable  manner  in 
which  the  Census  Bureau  goes  collecting 
the  information  In  essence,  they  are  not 
asking  "will  you"  provide  this  data — 
they  are  demanding  that  'you  will  or 
else." 

Two  fundamental  questions  become 
paramount.  Is  this  information  so  vital 
that  a  democratic  societj-  must  impose 
harsh  punishment  common  to  that  of  a 
criminal  misdemeanor  to  force  com- 
pliance? Is  all  this  information  so  essen- 
tial that  it  requires  a  prison  sentence  or 
a  fine  in  order  to  acquire  it? 

The  answer  to  both  these  questions  can 
only  be  a  re.sounding  no.  Let  us  look  at 
the  facts. 

The  legal  authority  for  conducting  a 
census  is  derived  from  article  I.  section  II, 
of  the  Constitution.  It  is  obvious,  even  to 
the  casual  student  of  history,  that  the 
Republic's  Founding  Fathers  sought  to 
insure  a  balance  of  power  between  the 
large  and  the  small  States.  This  could 
only  be  done  with  an  actual  count  of  all 
citizens — a  "census  of  the  population." 

But  as  anyone  who  has  ever  conducted 
a  survey  knows,  there  are  requests  from 
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many  comers  to  expand  the  number  of 
questions  asked.  "As  long  as  you  are  at 
It."  so  the  question  goes,  "why  do  you 
not  also  ask  thus-and-so?" 

James  Madison  advanced  this  thought 
In  1789 — before  the  first  census  was  even 
taken — resulting  in  questions  being  in- 
cluded on  age  and  sex.  The  pressures  to 
expand  the  scope  of  the  census  have 
never  since  subsided — the  temptations  to 
capitulate  are  great.  Bureaucrats  and  the 
Congress  can  and  have  justified  the  need 
for  expanding  the  list  of  questions,  to  the 
point  that  today,  the  census  pries  into 
ever  nook  and  cranny  of  our  business  and 
private  lives. 

This  per  se  is  not  necessarily  bad.  The 
need  to  know  the  full  dimensions  of  our 
popiilation  is  a  vital  aspect  of  the  search 
for  solutions  to  the  problems  of  a  given 
era.  Finding  the  solution  to  our  current 
problems  of  deteriorating  cities,  disad- 
vantaged urban  and  rural  citizens,  pov- 
erty, education,  inflation,  unemployment 
-and  mass  transportation  literally  de- 
mands that  we  know  as  much  about  our 
people  and  their  habits  as  is  possible  to 
know 

But,  does  the  means  by  whicli  we  ob- 
tain this  information  justify  the  end?  I 
think  not. 

Are  there  no  alternatives  to  our  present 
collection  system,  which  relies  upon  com- 
pulsion and  fear  of  incurring  the  wrath 
of  Government  for  cooperation?  I  sub- 
mit that  there  are  workable  alternatives. 

Let  us  examine  the  specific  issue  of 
mandatorily  requiring  an  answer  to  each 
question  asked  under  threat  of  criminal- 
type  punishment  for  noncompliance. 

Out  of  all  the  millions  of  Americans 
surveyed  in  1960,  only  two  were  fined  and 
none  were  jailed  for  not  responding  fully 
to  the  census. 

This  suggests  that  either  the  Census 
Bureau  is  intimidating  citizens  into  com- 
pliance, possibly  with  extreme  meas- 
ures— or  that  Americans  are  willing  to 
cooperate  when  the  facts  are  explained 
and  the  needs  are  justified.  The  first  is 
reprehensible;  the  latter  confirms  my 
own  belief  that  people  will  cooperate 
when  properly  approax;hed. 

Some  will  contend  that  this  high  de- 
gree of  compliance  is  obtained  only  be- 
cause citizens  know  they  will  be  punished 
for  not  responding  fully.  While  this  may 
be  partially  true,  I  think  it  also  raises 
a  question  as  to  the  validity  of  such  re- 
sponses. Human  nature  being  what  it  is, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  person  from 
taking  out  his  resentment  over  such 
tactics  by  purposely  giving  wrong  an- 
swers to  questions. 

But  more  basic  to  the  issue,  however,  is 
whether  or  not  the  offense  justifies  the 
penalty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  made  a  careful 
review  of  the  various  questions  which  the 
Census  Bureau  plans  to  include  in  the 
oflBcial  census  questionnaire.  It  contains 
such  questions  as: 

Do  you  have  a  washing  machine,  a 
clothes  dryer,  a  dishwasher,  a  home  food 
freezer? 

Where  did  you  live  on  April  1,  1965? 

How  many  hours  did  you  work  last 
week? 

Your  income  from  all  sources? 

Your  marital  history  and  the  number 
of  children  born  and  when  ? 


These  are  but  a  few  examples.  Yet  they 
demonstrate  clearly  the  lengths  of  which 
the  Census  Bureau  has  gone  in  an  un- 
warranted invasion  of  personal  freedom 
and  privacy  by  compelling  citizens  to 
divulge  such  information. 

I  find  it  extremely  hard  to  believe 
that  the  failure  or  refusal  to  answer  such 
questions  warrants" sending  a  person  to 
jail  for  60  days.  I  have  no  intention  of 
further  dramatizing  this  point.  SufiBce  it 
to  say  that  there  are  thousands  of  vio- 
lations of  civil  and  criminal  law  reported 
in  the  public  press  far  more  damaging  to 
.society  than  not  answering  personal 
questions — that  do  not  result  in  jail 
terms  of  60  days. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  question  of  al- 
ternative ways  of  acquiring  information. 
The  statistical  formula  proposed  for 
gathering  information  in  1970  is  prima 
facie  evidence  that  not  all  persons  must 
answer  all  questions  to  insure  statistical 
validity.  In  fact,  only  a  relatively  small 
number  of  persons  will  be  asked  all  the 
questions.  If  random  sampling  tech- 
niques can  be  refined  to  insure  statis- 
tical reliability  in  this  context,  why  then 
cannot  other  techniques  provide  reliable 
data  on  a  voluntary  rather  than  manda- 
tory basis? 

The  Census  Bureau  builds  its  case  on 
this  mandatory  versus  voluntary  issue 
partly  on  the  allegedly  critical  need  to 
supply  precise  data  to  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  for  their  use  in  formulat- 
ing policy  and  programs.  I  have  looked 
into  this  rationale.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
found  that  some  of  the  data  supplied 
by  the  Census  Bureau  is  not  in  a  form 
usable  to  all  the  agencies  which  need  it. 
Frequently,  because  the  census  data 
format  is  compromised  to  serve  many 
masters,  it  is  not  as  useful  for  each  of 
the  respective  purposes  intended.  Thus, 
one  finds  that  other  Government  agen- 
cies must  make  their  own  surveys — on  a 
voluntary  compliance  basis — for  policy 
and  program  formulation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  greater 
congressional  control  over  the  admin- 
istration, scope,  and  content  of  the 
decennial  census  has  been  amply  dem- 
onstrated. The  proposed  reforms  in  the 
census  are  not  designed  to  discourage 
or  prevent  the  Census  Bureau  from 
seeking  voluntai-y  responses  to  useful 
questions.  The  legislation  which  I  have 
cosponsored  is  very  explicit  in  this  re- 
spect. It  states  that : 

Nothing  In  this  (legislation)  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  Secretary  (of  Com- 
merce) from  requesting  any  such  Informa- 
tion in  connection  with  such  census  on  a 
voUmtary  basis. 

I  have  no  desire  to  limit  the  statistical- 
gathering  activities  of  the  Census  Bu- 
reau. I  am  simply  advocating  that: 
First,  the  60-day  jail  .sentence  for  non- 
compliance be  eliminated  from  the  pres- 
ent law:  and  second,  that  mandatory 
questions — noncompliance  with  which 
would  be  punishable  by  a  $100  fine — 
cover  only  the  subject  areas  of  name  and 
address,  relationship  to  the  head  of 
household,  sex,  date  of  birth,  marital 
status,  and  visitors  in  the  house  at  the 
tin)e  of  the  census. 

The  committee  bill  is  acceptable  and 
acoomplishes  most  of  the  reforms.  How- 


ever, I  urge  support  for  Congressman 
Betts'  amendment  which  would  elimi- 
nate the  mandatory  penalty  and  the 
$100  fine  for  all  but  the  six  basic  census 
questions.  Other  questions  which  have 
been  added  under  the  mandatory  pen- 
alty by  bureaucratic  inertia  constitute 
an  unwarranted  invasion  of  personal 
freedom  and  privacy.  If  additional  ques- 
tions are  to  be  used  let  them  be  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  As  the  committee  re- 
port points  out.  the  Bureau  of  Census 
must  continue  its  investigation  into  the 
use  of  voluntary  surveys  and  not  rest 
upon  the  threat  of  a  penalty  in  order  to 
meet  its  obligations. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12884.  and 
commend  our  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfSce  and  Civil  Senice 
lor  the  extensive  hearings  they  held 
throughout  the  Nation  to  enable  the 
citizens  of  this  great  Nation  to  be  heard 
in  their  objections  to  certain  census  laws 
and  regulations.  I  congratulate  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  its  chair- 
man for  formulating  H.R.  12884  as  a 
result  of  evaluation  of  the  testimony  of 
our  citizens. 

Earlier  this  year  I  introduced  H.R. 
9902,  which  is  identical  to  a  number  of 
other  bills,  and  which  would  have  per- 
mitted only  six  basic  questions  to  be 
asked  on  a  mandatory  basis;  eliminated 
the  jail  sentence  for  refusing  to  an.s\ver 
questionnaires  or  for  answering  falsely  I 
introduced  this  bill,  as  I  know  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  did  also,  in  respome 
to  the  protests  of  hundreds  of  northern 
Virginia  residents  against  the  undue  co- 
ercion imposed  by  the  threat  of  a  jail 
sentence  for  failure  to  comply  by  re- 
sponding to  some  highly  sensitive  and 
personal  questions  which  were  included 
by  the  Census  Bureau  for  the  1970 
census. 

All  of  us  acknowledge  the  need 
by  our  Government  for  census  data. 
However,  the  people  of  northern  Vir- 
ginia were  demanding  to  know  why  the 
Census  Bureau  needed  to  know  their  in- 
come, dollar  by  dollar,  from  all  sources 
including  public  assistance,  alimony,  un- 
employment and  desirabilty  insurance, 
pensions  and  investments;  the  value  of 
their  property  or  the  amount  of  rent  they 
pay:  their  educational,  marital,  employ- 
ment and  military  history;  with  whom 
they  share  their  bathroom  and  kitchen 
facilities;  how  many  dishwashers,  tele- 
visions, radios,  automobiles  and  or  sec- 
ond homes  they  own.  The  demand,  under 
penalty  of  $100  fine  and  60  days  in  jail, 
that  each  and  every  American  answer 
some  67  questions,  appeared  to  many  to 
be  an  invasion  of  privacy  never  before 
attempted  by  the  Government  on  such  a 
broad  scale. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  constitutional  pur- 
pose of  the  decennial  census  is  to  count 
people.  Emphasis  on  secondary  matters 
has  all  but  destroyed  the  accuracy  of 
the  count.  In  1960  we  failed  to  count 
some  5.7  million.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Census  Bureau  has  now  re- 
vised downward  the  number  of  extrane- 
ous questions  it  will  pose  next  year.  I 
doubt  if  we  will  do  much  better  than  we 
did  in  1960. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  was 
wise  to  remove  the  phrase  "unemploy- 


ment and  housing — including  utilities 
and  equipment" — and  to  substitute  au- 
thorization to  "obtain  such  other  cen- 
sus information  as  necessary"  for  that 
language  in  the  Code.  It  was  wise  to 
provide  for  a  review  by  committees  of 
Congress  of  the  questions  the  Census 
Bureau  proposes  to  ask.  In  this  way  the 
Congress,  representing  all  of  the  people 
of  the  Nation,  will  be  afforded  the  op- 
portunity of  determining  whether  or  not 
specific  proposed  questions  are  respon- 
sive to  the  statistical  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  committee  is  to  be  commended. 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  strengthening  the 
confidentiality  provisions  of  our  census 
laws  by  amplifying  the  scope  of  existing 
statutes  and  sharply  increasing  the  se- 
venty of  punishment  of  any  employee  of 
the  Census  Bureau  who  might  divulge 
confidential  information.  I  know  of  no 
case  in  w-hich  the  Bureau  has  made  in- 
dividual information  available  to  others, 
but  the  remote  possibility  that  this 
might  ever  be  done  Is  sufficient  to  justify 
this  action. 

Finally  and  most  importantly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  committee  directed  its  at- 
tention to  the  mandatory  response  re- 
quirements in  existing  lav,-,  and  took 
the  long  overdue  step  of  removing  the 
jail  sentence  penalty  applicable  to  both 
individuals  and  organizations,  for  either 
refusal  to  answer  questions  or  willful 
falsification  of  the  information  provided. 
I  regret  that  the  committee  did  not  feel 
that  the  entire  mandaton,-  provisions 
could  not  be  eliminated,  but  am  encoui-- 
aged  that  the  committee  has  directed 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  augment 
its  investigation  into  use  of  voluntarj' 
surveys  which  may  lead  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  mandator>'  response  require- 
ment in  the  foreseeable  future.  Certain- 
ly, recognition  that  the  threat  of  a  jail 
sentence  represents  undue  coercion,  and 
elimination  of  that  threat,  is  a  big  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  bill  rep- 
resents a  compromise,  a  good  compro- 
mise, and  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  several  months  I 
have  been  deluged  with  letters  from  peo- 
ple in  my  district,  asking  that  their  right 
to  privacy  not  be  impaired  by  the  1970 
census. 

There  is  real  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
people  that  the  confidential  information 
that  is  extracted  through  the  census  will 
be  used  in  a  manner  that  would  deny 
them  one  of  their  very  basic  rights — the 
right  to  privacy.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  support  H.R.  12884.  Every  safeguard 
possible  must  be  given  to  the  citizens  of 
this  country  to  insure  that  the  informa- 
tion taken  on  the  1970  census  is  not 
handed  out  to  ever>'  person  or  group  of 
persons  that  seeks  to  have  such  informa- 
tion. 

Specifically,  my  people  are  asking  that 
the  facts  they  furnish  on  the  census  not 
be  placed  on  computer  tapes  correspond- 
ing with  their  names:  they  are  asking 
that  this  information  not  be  given  to 
their  heirs  or  agents  without  their  written 
permission;  and  they  most  certainly  wish 
to  make  sure  their  names  are  not  placed 
on  commercial  mailing  lists. 

All  these  safeguards  are  w-ritten  into 


H.R.  12884,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  there- 
fore, urge  its  support  and  passage 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  of 
the  original  sponsors  of  census  reform 
legislation.  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  this  overall  matter.  I  feel  that  the 
committee  has  done  a  very  thorough  job 
in  dealing  with  the  many  aspects  of  the 
reform  proposals  and  the  proposal  be- 
fore us  is  a  decided  improvement  over 
existing  laws. 

I  am.  however,  hopeful  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  can  be  amended  to  include 
certain  provisions  which  I  feel  are  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  meet  the  primary 
objections  which  many  people  have 
raised  as  to  procedures  which  are  now 
being  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

When  I  introduced  my  bill  earlier  this 
year,  my  main  purpose  in  doing  so  was 
to  obtain  some  revisions  of  existing  laws 
regarding  mandatory  requirements  on 
answering  questions  and  to  cut  the  num- 
ber of  questions  which  our  people  would 
be  required  to  answer.  The  general  pub- 
lic is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  too 
many  personal  questions  have  been 
asked  in  the  past  and  that  prospects  for 
the  1970  census  indicated  that  there 
would  oe  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
number  and  types  of  these  questions. 
Furthermore,  under  existing  law.  there 
are  strict  penalties  for  failure  to  answer 
such  questions. 

Although  the  bill  before  us  would  re- 
move the  jail  sentence  penalty  for  fail- 
ure to  answer  census  questions,  it  re- 
tains the  provisions  for  fines.  I  would 
like  to  see  such  penalties  removed  on  all 
but  the  six  basic  categories  of  questions. 

I  also  would  like  to  see  a  limitation 
on  the  mandatory  questions  which  would 
be  more  meaningful  than  the  bill  now 
provides.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  we 
have  now  is  a  "gentleman's  agreement" 
from  the  Census  Bureau  that  it  will  try 
to  abide  by  the  general  consensus  on  such 
matters.  I  do  not  believe  that  to  make 
part  of  the  census  voluntary  would  de- 
stroy or  impair  the  usefulness  of  the 
census. 

It  is  most  helpful  that  the  committee 
bill  provides  that  census  questions  be 
submitted  to  ConRre."^s  3  years  in  advance 
of  census  day  and  this  will  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  gage  beforehand  what 
the  Bureau  intends  to  do.  This  is  a  vast 
improvement  and  such  congressional 
scrutiny  should  be  taken  seriously.  This 
should  not  fall  into  a  mere  approval  of 
the  status  quo  but  Congress  should  be 
forever  seeking  to  improve  the  quality 
and  service  of  the  census  and  see  to  it 
that  the  confidentiality  of  the  records 
be  assured  and  that  unnecessary  and 
ridiculous  Information  not  be  demanded 
of  the  general  public.  In  the  years  that 
lie  ahead,  we  should  not  allow  things 
to  get  out  of  hand.  In  my  opinion,  some 
of  the  questions  proposed  for  next  year's 
census  are  ridiculous  and  should  not  be 
considered  mandatory  for  the  general 
public.  Congress  should  keep  in  mind 
that  the  primary  complaint  of  the  pub- 
lic at  large  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  why  they  should  be  required  under 
the  threat  of  penalties  to  answer  ques- 
tions which  invade  their  privacy. 

I  urge  that  this  aspect  be  considered 
by  the  members  of  the  House  in  consid- 


eration of  this  bill  and  hope  that  we 
can  improve  on  the  basic  protections. 
The  committee  has  done  a  good  job,  as 
far  as  it  gCK2S.  and  I  commend  those  who 
have  w'orked  long  and  hard  on  this  mat- 
ter. If  we  can  go  one  step  further  and 
take  the  corrective  steps  that  are  neces- 
sary, then  the  job  will  have  been  better 
done,   in  my  opinion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  basic  forms 
and  questionnaires  already  printed  could 
still  be  used  if  adequate  publicity  is  given 
to  the  real  purposes  which  prompted 
the  changes  we  seek.  Also,  any  action 
that  is  taken  now  would  be  additional 
assurance  that  any  census  of  the  future 
will  be  more  closely  atuned  to  the  will 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  offer  my  strong  support  for  H.R.  12884. 
legislation  designed  to  assure  confiden- 
tiality of  census  information. 

In  January  of  this  year,  I  joined  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  sponsoring 
legislation  designed  to  amend  title  13. 
United  States  Code,  to  limit  the  cate- 
gories of  questions  required  to  be  an- 
swered under  penalty  of  law  in  the  de- 
cennial censuses  of  population,  unem- 
ployment, and  housing.  The  legislation 
presently  before  this  body  is  designed  to 
obtain  similar  objectives. 

My  principal  interest  in  introducing 
and  supporting  this  type  of  legislation  is 
directed  toward  preserving  the  privacy 
and  dignity  of  the  American  citizen.  Un- 
less this  privacy  and  dignity  is  preserved, 
the  citizen  becomes,  in  effect,  an  instru- 
ment to  serve  the  purposes  of  govern- 
ment. This  violates  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, which  is  based  on  the  concept  of 
making  the  Government  the  servant 
rather  than  the  msister  of  the  people. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  observe 
that  this  legislation  eliminates  all  jail 
sentence  penalty  provisions,  both  for  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  with  respect 
to  either  falsifying  information  or  failing 
to  supply  information.  The  penalty  pro- 
visions presently  in  the  law  are  extremely 
severe  and  do  not  by  any  means  suit  the 
supposed  offense.  They  are  particularly 
ironic  when  it  is  realized  that  others  in 
our  society — who  create  social  chaos  in 
one  manner  or  another — are  excused 
from  the  stringent  punishment  to  which 
good-living  citizens  of  our  general  society 
are  subjected. 

I  am  further  pleased  to  see  that  the 
legislation  now  before  us  compresses  the 
questions  to  be  asked  on  the  census  ques- 
tionnaire. There  are  some  who  contend 
that  the  census  form  should  be  used  to 
gather  general  information  that  would 
provide  a  perspective  on  the  habits  and 
disposition  of  the  American  population, 
thereby  providing  an  aid  for  businesses 
in  our  economy.  My  answer  to  this  is  that 
much  of  this  type  of  data  alreadj-  has 
been  gathered  and  is  on  hand  in  various 
Federal  departments  and  agencies.  The 
E>ef>artment  of  Commerce,  for  instance, 
has  various  offices  that  have  vast 
amounts  of  data  on  hand  that  would  be 
useful  for  commercial  purposes.  There  is 
no  point  in  duplicating  this  information, 
for  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  our 
interest  in  eliminating  duplication  in 
Government  activities. 

In  brief.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  subscribe  to 
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the  "hetwi  count"  theory  of  the  census,  as 
prescribed  in  the  U.S.  Constitution  for 
the  purpose  of  apportioning  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  mail  that  has  come  into  my  office 
over  the  past  months  registers  stiff  op- 
position to  impertinent  questions  on  the 
census  questionnaire,  fortifsring  my  feel- 
ing on  the  matter.  The  census  procedure 
should.  I  feel,  be  limited  to  a  few  simple 
questions — these  questions  should  pro- 
vide the  Government  with  the  basic  cen- 
sus information  it  needs  and,  at  the  same 
time,  preserve  both  the  dignity  and  dis- 
position of  the  American  citizen. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12884.  a 
bill  to  assure  confidentiality  of  informa- 
tion furnished  in  response  to  question- 
naires, inquiries  and  other  requests  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Although  I  question  the  need  to  ex- 
pand the  scope  of  the  decennial  censuses 
by  eliminating  the  restriction  that  de- 
cennial census  questions  are  limited  to 
'PopHhrtion.  unemployment,  and  housing. 
I  support  the  legislation  because  the 
committees  of  the  Congress  would,  by 
the  bin.  have  after  1970  the  final  author- 
ity for  the  approval,  rejection,  or  revision 
of  the  content  of  the  decennial  census 
questionnaires. 

Earlier  this  year.  I  introduced  H.R. 
3779,  which  would  limit  the  decennial 
census  to  six  cateeories  which  would  pro- 
vide the  basic  information  which.  I  be- 
lieve, a  census  is  designed  to  obtian.  and 
not  pry  into  the  private  lives  of  our  citi- 
zens seeking  information  that  is  of  ques- 
tionable value  to  the  Government  and  to 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 

However,  another  significant  provision 
of  this  bill  before  the  House  today 
prompts  my  support  and  that  is  the 
elimination  of  the  Jail  sentence  in  the 
present  law  applicable  to  both  individ- 
uals and  organizations,  for  either  refusal 
to  answer  census  questionnaires  or  will- 
ful falsification  of  the  information  being 
provided. 

Although  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
census  the  jail  sentence  has  never  been 
used,  such  a  threat  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose and  is  properly  eliminated  by  this 
legislation. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  this  legislation 
strengthens  the  provisions  guaranteeing 
the  confidentiality  by  administrative 
procedures  and  by  increasing  the  pen- 
alty applicable  to  any  employee  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  who  divulges  con- 
fidential information. 

While  this  legislation  does  not  go  as 
far  as  I  would  like  in  placing  the  census 
in  proper  perspective  to  the  national  need 
for  the  information  obtained.  I  believe 
it  is  an  improvement  in  the  existing  pro- 
cedure and  I  support  the  measure. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  over  the 
past  2  years  widespread  concern  has  been 
expressed  by  many  thoughtful  Americans 
concerning  the  format  and  scope  of  the 
forthcoming  decennial  census  of  popu- 
lation, housing,  and  unemployment. 

Those  critical  of  the  census  contend 
that  its  conduct  raises  serious  questions 
about:  invasion  of  privacy:  the  guaran- 
tee of  confidentiality  of  census  informa- 
tion: and  the  relevance  of  many  of  the 
questions  to  be  asked  in  the  proposed 
census  questiormaire.  As  you  well  know 
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there  has  been  a  great  outpouring  of  citi- 
zen support  for  extensive  and  meaning- 
ful reforms  in  the  census. 

Interest  likewise  has  been  keen  in  the 
Congress,  with  well  over  a  quarter  of 
the  House  membership  endorsing  legis- 
lation calling  for  strict  and  SE>eciflc  lim- 
itations on  the  number  and  type  of  cate- 
gories of  questions  required  to  be  an- 
swered under  penalty  of  law  in  each 
decennial  census. 

This  legislation  which  I  had  the  honor 
of  cosponsoring  was  highly  instrumen- 
tal in  prompting  the  House  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  to  hold  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  question  of  cen- 
sus reform.  Today  we  in  the  House  are 
being  asked  to  consider  the  final  prod- 
uct of  these  hearings:  namely,  legisla- 
tion which  would  amend  title  13  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  assure  confiden- 
tiality of  information  furnished  in  re- 
sponse to  questionnaires,  inquiries,  and 
other  requests  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus. 

Under  existing  statutory  authority  the 
Census  Bureau  has  virtual  blanket  au- 
thority concerning  the  scope  and  con- 
tent of  the  decennial  census.  The  pro- 
posal which  we  are  considering  today 
would  in  essence  terminate  such  author- 
ity, giving  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
the  final  authority  for  the  approval,  re- 
jection, or  revision  of  the  content  of 
official  decennial  census  questionnaires. 

In  light  of  the  virtual  flood  of  mail  the 
Congress  has  received  on  the  question  of 
census  reform  in  recent  years.  I  am 
confident  that  this  legislation  will  do 
much  toward  restoring  citizen  confidence 
in  the  decennial  census.  I  do  regret  the 
fact  that  this  legislation  makes  no  provi- 
sion for  placing  specific  limitations  on 
the  scope  and  content  of  the  census — as 
provided  for  in  my  bill.  H.R.  3778. 

However,  the  fact  that  the  present 
bUl— H.R.  12884 — does  in  fact  clearly 
give  the  Congress  the  ultimate  authority 
concerning  what  can  and  cannot  be 
asked  of  our  citizens  in  each  decennial 
census  does,  indeed,  mark  a  giant  step 
forward  in  our  drive  to  keep  the  census 
confined  only  to  those  areas  which  are 
pertinent  to  the  essential  functions  of 
the  census.  I  am  also  pleased  that  H.R. 
12884.  first,  will  provide  added  protec- 
tions relating  to  the  confidentiality  of 
the  individual  information  obtained  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and,  second, 
will  eliminate  what  I  consider  a  highly 
objectionable  and  wholly  unnecessary  re- 
quirement of  existing  law;  namely,  the 
jail  penalty  provisions  of  title  13  of  the 
United  States  Code  which  are  applicable 
to  both  individuals  and  organizations  for 
either  refusal  to  answer  census  question- 
naires or  willful  falsification  of  the  in- 
formation being  provided. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  which 
we  have  before  us  today  has  received 
the  strong  endorsement  of  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committees 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress 
without  any  further  delay  will  vote  its 
approval  of  this  bill.  Such  action  is 
clearly  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill,  before  us,  H.R.  12884,  represents  an 
initial  response  to  the  earnest  request 


of  millions  of  Americans  for  the  proper 
protection  of  their  privacy  and  for  the 
insurance  of  confidentiality  in  connec- 
tion with  information  questionnaires  in- 
volved in  the  mandatory  decennial 
census. 

There  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  for 
whatever  bureaucratic  reason  or  moti- 
vation, the  advice  and  information  being 
i-equested  through  these  questionnaires 
has  been  increasingly  invasive  of  indi- 
vidual privacy  and  open  to  very  serious 
challenge  as  to  actual  necessity,  rele- 
vance, or  useful  application  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  It  has  become  quite  clear 
that  sensible  restrictions  ought  to  be 
placed,  by  the  Congress,  upon  the  man- 
ner  in  which  the  census  is  projected,  the 
content  of  the  questionnaires  and  the 
proposed  penalties  for  the  withholdins  of 
answers  to  objectionable  questions. 

Unfortunately,  this  particular  measure 
does  not  include  provisions  for  specific 
limitations  on  the  scope  and  content  of 
the  census  as  I  and  many  other  Members 
of  Congress  have  urged  and  recom- 
mended. However,  it  does  return  to  the 
Congress,  where  it  belongs,  the  ultimate 
authority  to  keep  the  census  confined  to 
those  areas  which  are  pertinent  to  ihe 
basic  functions  of  the  census.  It  will 
also  further  protect  and  guarantee  the 
confidentiality  of  personal  informatior 
and  it  will  eliminate  what  is  commonlj 
regarded  as  perhaps  the  most  objection- 
able requirement  of  existing  law.  the  jail 
penalty  provision  of  title  13  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  and  a  great 
many  other  Members  here  have  urged 
the  presentation  of  a  stronger  measure, 
this  bill  represents  the  best  compromise 
that  can  now  be  obtained  and  since  it 
it  a  wholesome  beginning  to  more  com- 
plete reform  in  this  sensitive  area  of  In- 
dividual privacy  and  confidentiality,  I 
urge  its  acceptance  today  while  we  pledge 
preserving  effort  to  expand  and  strength- 
en its  provisions  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  in  the  future. 

Ml-.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12884.  and  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  '  Mr.  Betts  • .  I  wish  to  com- 
mend him  on  his  unceasing  and  untiring 
efforts  to  insure  that  census  reform  is 
affected  in  an  equitable  and  meaningful 
manner. 

Throughout  our  history,  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  the  decermial  census 
has  been  to  provide  an  accurate  as  pos- 
sible "head  count"  of  our  citizenr>-.  The 
need  for  such  a  count  has  never  been 
questioned.  It  is  clear  that  complete  and 
accurate  information  about  our  popula- 
tion is  needed  if  Government  is  to  ade- 
quately discharge  its  responsibilities  to 
the  American  people.  Effective  govern- 
mental decisionmaking  requires  precise 
demographic  information,  which  in  turn 
depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  de- 
cennial census. 

As  society  has  grown  in  size,  and  the 
complexity  of  human  interrelationships 
has  multiplied.  Government  services  have 
also  expanded.  The  result  has  been  that 
much  of  the  billions  of  dollars  in  funds. 
goods,  and  services  which  the  Federal 
Government  distributes  each  year  to 
State  and  local  governments  is  allocated 


on  the  basis  of  data  provided  by  the  cen- 
sus. Accordingly,  both  bureaucrats  and 
the  Congress  have  tried  to  justify  the 
need  for  expanding  the  list  of  census 
questions  to  the  point  that  today  the 
census,  under  the  cloak  of  "data  collec- 
tion," pries  into  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  our  lives. 

I  believe  that  the  census  has  gone  too 
far  afield  from  its  fundamental  task.  As 
a  result,  it  has  raised  a  real  confiict  be- 
tween society's  need  for  demographic  in- 
formation and  the  right  of  everj'  individ- 
ual to  a  sphere  of  privacy  which  no  man 
may  penetrate  without  consent.  Basic  to 
this  conflict  is  the  question  of  whether 
the  information  that  society  needs  is  so 
vital  that  it  must  impwse  harsh  punish- 
ment to  insure  popular  compliance. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  scope  of  the 
questions  presently  asked  by  the  census 
are  vital  to  successful  governmental 
operations,  and  I  do  not  beheve  that  the 
ends  to  which  the  information  is  used 
justifies  the  coercion  by  which  the  infor- 
mation is  presently  obtained.  Many  cit- 
izens of  the  Texas  Panhandle  are  justifi- 
ably demanding  to  know  why  the  Census 
Bureau  needs  to  know  their  income,  dol- 
lar by  dollar,  from  all  sources  including 
public  assistance:  alimony;  unemploy- 
ment and  disability  insurance;  pen- 
sions and  investments:  property  values; 
rent  paid:  educational,  marital,  employ- 
ment, and  military  history:  with  whom 
they  share  their  bathroom  and  kitchen 
facilities;  how  many  dishwashers,  tele- 
visions, radios,  automobiles;  and,  the 
number  of  second  homes  they  own  or 
rent. 

My  constituents  also  want  to  know 
whether  the  Government  has  such  a  low 
opinion  of  their  integrity  and  citizen- 
ship that  it  feels  they  must  be  threatened 
like  common  criminals  before  they  will 
cooperate  with  the  census  takers. 

In  an  effort  to  rectify  some  of  the 
blatant  offensiveness  in  the  decennial 
census,  I  introduced  last  January  legis- 
lation similar  in  many  respects  to  the 
legislation  pending  before  the  House  to- 
day, and  to  the  Betts  amendment. 

In  my  view,  the  census  should  be  con- 
fined to  asking  six  basic  questions  on  a 
mandator^'  basis,  and  the  rest  on  a 
purely  voluntary  basis.  This  would,  I  feel, 
narrow  the  scope  of  the  census  and  make 
it  conform  more  with  its  historical  func- 
tion of  taking  a  "head  count"  of  our  pop- 
ulaiion.  As  for  the  voluntary  portion  of 
the  census,  I  feel  that  the  Census  Bureau 
should  be  able  to  ask  any  questions  it 
wants,  so  long  as  the  individuals  are  not 
coerced  directly  or  indirectly  into  an- 
swering. In  addition,  although  the  penal 
provisions  in  the  present  law  have  been 
removed  by  H.R.  12884.  there  is  still  a 
provision  subjecting  individuals  to  pun- 
ishment by  fine.  As  I  find  this  patently 
offensive  to  the  very  concept  of  democ- 
racy, I  support  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.   12884 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


Ainerioa  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1  of  title  13.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
"§  1.  Definitions 

"(a)  As  used  In  this  title,  unless  the  con- 
text requires  another  meaning  or  unless  it  Is 
otherwise  provided— 

"(1)  'Bureau'  means  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census;  and 

"(2 1  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  subchapter,  respond- 
ent' includes  a  person,  corporation,  company, 
association,  firm,  partnership,  proprietorship, 
society,  or  other  organization  or  entity  which 
shall  have  furnished  information  in  response 
to  a  questionnaire,  inquiry,  or  other  request 
of  the  Bureau.". 

Sec.   2.    (a)    Section   5  of  title   13.  United 
Stiites  Code.   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'15.  Questionnaires;      number,     form,     and 
scope  of  Inquiries 

"The  Secretary  shall  prepare  question- 
naires, and  shall  determine  the  Inquiries,  and 
the  number,  form,  and  subdivisions  thereof, 
for  the  statistics,  surveys,  and  censuses  pro- 
vided for  m  this  title". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  1  of 
title  13,  United  State.s  Code.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out — 

"5.  Schedules;  number,  form,  and  scope  of  In- 
quiries." 

and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 

"5.  Questionnaires;  number,  form,  and  scope 
of  inquiries.". 

Sec.  3.  (a»  Section  6  of  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"5  6.  Information  from  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies:  acquisition 
of  reports  from  other  governmental 
and  private  rouroes 

"(a)  The  Secretary,  whenever  he  considers 
It  advisable,  may  call  upon  any  other  de- 
partment, agency,  or  establishment  of  the 
Federal  Government,  or  of  the  municipal 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for 
information  pertinent  to  the  work  provided 
for  in  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  acquire,  by  pur- 
chase or  otherwise,  from  States,  counties, 
cities,  and  other  units  of  government,  and 
from  their  Instrumentalities,  and  from  pri- 
vate Individuals,  agencies,  and  organizations, 
such  copies  of  records,  reports,  and  other 
material  as  may  be  required  for  the  efficient 
and  economical  conduct  of  the  censuses  and 
surveys  provided  for  In  this  title. 

"(c)  To  the  maxim um  extent  possible  and 
consistent  with  the  kind,  timeliness,  quality, 
and  scope  of  the  statistics  required,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  acquire  and  use  Information  al- 
ready available  from  any  source  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  in- 
stead of  conducting  direct  inquiries.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  1  ol 
title  13.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out — 

"6.  Requests  to  other  departments  and  offices 
for  information,  acquisition  of  reports 
from  governmental  and  other  sources." 

and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof — 

"6.  Information  from  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies:  acquisition  of  re- 
ports   from    other    governmental    and 
private  sources." 
Sec.  4.    (a)    Section  8  of  title  13,  United 

States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows- 

"5  8.  Authenticated  transcripts  or  copies  of 
certain   returns;    other  data;    restric- 
tion    on      use;     disposition     of     fees 
re.-'.elved 
"(a)  The  Secretary  may,  upon  written  re- 
quest, furnish  to  any  respondent,  or  to  the 
heir,  successor,  or  authorized  agent  of  such 
respondent,     authenticated     transcripts     or 
copies  of  reports  filed   by,  or  on  behalf  of, 
such  respondent  In  connection  with  the  sur- 
veys and  censuses  provided  for  in  this  title, 
upon   payment   of   the  actual  or  estimated 


cost  of  searching  the  records  and  a  fee  of  $1 
for  supplying  each  authentication  of  a  tran- 
script or  copy. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  limltationa  contained 
in  sections  6(c)  and  9  of  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary may  furnish  copies  of  tabulations  and 
other  statistical  materials  which  do  not  dis- 
close the  information  reported  by  any  re- 
sp>ondent,  and  may  make  special  statistical 
compilations  and  surveys,  for  other  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  establishment  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Stat* 
or  local  officials,  and  private  agencies,  organi- 
zations, and  Individuals,  upon  the  payment 
of  the  actual  or  estimated  cost  of  such  work. 
In  the  case  of  nonprofit  agencies  or  organi- 
zations, the  Secretary  may  engage  In  joint 
statistical  projects,  the  costs  of  which  shall 
be  shared  equitably  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  if  the  purposes  are  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  law. 

"(c)  In  no  case  shall  Information  fur- 
nished under  this  section  be  used  to  the  det- 
riment of  any  respondent  or  other  party  cov- 
ered by  that  information. 

"(d)  Money  received  In  payment  for  work 
or  services  performed  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  shall  be  deposited  in  a  separate 
account  which  may  be  tised  to  pay  directly 
the  costs  of  such  work  or  services,  to  repay 
appropriations  which  Initially  bore  all  or 
part  of  such  costs,  or  to  refund  excess  sums 
when   necessary". 

(b)  The  tabie  of  sections  of  chapter  1  of 
title  13,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out — 

"8  Certified  copies  of  certain  returns;  other 
data:  restrictions  on  use;  disposition  of 
fees  received." 


and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 
"8.  Authenticated    transcripts    or    copies    of 
certain  returns:   other  data:   restriction 
on  use:  disposition  of  fees  received." 

Sec  5.  Section  9  of  title  13.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"59.  Information  as  confidential:    exception 

"(a)  Neither  the  Secretary  nor  any  other 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  or  bureau  or  agency  thereof,  may, 
without  the  written  permission  of  the  re- 
spondent or  his  heir,  successor,  or  authorized 
agent — 

"(1)  use.  for  any  purpose  other  than  the 
general  statistical  purposes  authorized  by 
this  title,  any  Information  furnished  by  such 
respondent  under  the  provisions  of  this  title: 

"(2)  make  any  publication  by  or  through 
which  the  information  collected  from  any 
respondent  under  this  title  can  be  iden- 
tified; 

"(3)  make  any  publication  which  wlil  per- 
mit significant  or  systematic  disclosure,  by 
statistical  Inference  of  data  furnished  by 
any  respondent; 

"(4)  permit  anyone  other  than  the  sworn 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  or  bureau  or  agency  thereof,  as 
necessary  for  such  officers  and  employees  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  to  ex- 
amine the  report  of  any  respondent: 

"(5)  permit  Individual  names  collected  in 
the  censuses  .'iuthorlzed  by  section  141(a) 
of  this  title  to  be  transferred  to  computer 
tape  In  any  fashion  or  manner  by  or  through 
which  any  such  name  may  be  collated  with 
Individual  information   relating  thereto:    or 

"'6)  disclose  the  names  of  individuals  and 
the  addresses  of  their  residences  as  collected 
in  the  censuses  authorized  by  section  141(a) 
of  this  title. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Inviolability  of  the  confidential- 
ity of  the  individual  information  collected 
under  authority  of  this  title  may  not.  except 
as  Ei>eclfically  authorized  by  this  section,  be 
abrogated,  abrldgetl.  or  breached  for  any 
reason  whatsoever. 

"(c)  No  department,  bureau,  agency,  offi- 
cer, or  employee  of  the  Government,  except 
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the  Secretary  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  shall  require,  for  any  reason,  copies 
of  census  reports  which  have  been  retained 
by  any  respondent  or  his  heir,  successor,  or 
authorized  agent.  Copies  of  census  reports 
which  have  been  so  retained  shall  be  im- 
mune from  legal  process,  and  shall  not.  with- 
out the  consent  of  such  resptondent  or  his 
heir,  successor,  or  authorized  agent,  be  ad- 
mitted as  evidence  or  used  for  any  purpose  In 
any  action,  suit,  or  other  Judicial  or  adminis- 
trative proceeding. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a). 
(b).  and  (c)  of  this  section  relating  to  the 
confidential  treatment  of  data  for  particular 
Individuals  and  establishments  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  the  censuses  of  governments  provided 
for  by  subchapter  III  of  chapter  5  of  this 
title  nor  to  Interim  current  data  provided 
for  by  subchapter  IV  of  such  chapter  as  to 
the  subjects  covered  by  censuses  of  govern- 
ments, with  respect  to  any  Information  ob- 
tained therefor  that  Is  compiled  from,  or  Is 
customarily  provided  In.  public  records.". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  141  of  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"f  141.  Population  and  other  census  Infor- 
mation 
-  "(a^_The  Secretary  shall,  in  the  year  1980 
and  every  ten  years  thereafter,  take  a  decen- 
nial census  of  population  as  of  the  first  day 
of  April,  which  date  shall  be  known  as  the 
census  date.  Including  the  use  of  sampling 
procedures  and  special  surveys,  and  Is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  such  other  census  Infor- 
mation as  necessary. 

"(b)  The  tabulation  of  total  population  by 
States  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
as  required  for  the  apportionment  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  among  the  several 
States  shall  be  completed  within  eight 
months  after  the  census  date  and  reported 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Congress. 

••(c)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
committees  of  Congress  having  legislative 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Biu-eau.  for  their  re- 
view and  approval,  his  determination  of  the 
questions  proposed  to  be  Included  in  the 
decennial  census  conducted  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  no  later  than  three 
years  before  the  decennial  census  date  for 
the  decennial  censuses  provided  for  in  this 
section  and,  not  less  than  two  years  before 
the  said  census  date,  the  aforesaid  commit- 
tees of  Congress  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of 
their  approval,  rejection  or  revision  of  the 
proposed  questions:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  Secretary  during  the  remaining  period 
before  the  decennial  census  date.  If  he  finds 
that  new  or  different  circumsUnces  have 
occurred  which  necessitate  new  or  changed 
questions  for  the  census,  shall  submit  such 
additions  or  changes  to  the  committees  of 
Congress  having  legisIaUve  jurisdiction  over 
the  Bureau  for  their  acceptance,  rejection  or 
revision." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  5  of 
title  13.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  bv 
striking  out — 

"141.  Population,  unemployment,  and  hous- 
ing." 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 

"141.  Population    and    other    census    infor- 
mation ". 

Sec.  7.  Section  195  of  title  13.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  195.  Use  of  sampling 

"Except  for  the  determination  of  popula- 
tion for  purposes  of  apportionment  of  Rep- 
resentatives In  Congress  among  the  several 
States,  the  Secretary  shall,  if  he  considers  It 
feasible,  authorize  the  use  of  the  statistical 
method  known  as  'sampling'  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title". 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Subchapter  V  of  chapter  5  of 
title  13,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 


"}  197.  Special  censuses 

•The  Secretary  may  conduct  special  cen- 
suses for  the  government  of  any  State,  or  of 
any  county,  city,  or  other  political  sub- 
division within  a  State,  and  for  the  munici- 
pal government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
on  subjects  covered  by  the  censuses  provided 
for  In  this  title,  upon  payment  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  actual  or  estimated  cost  of  each 
such  special  census.  The  Secretary  shall  cer- 
tify the  results  of  each  such  special  census 
as  'Official  Census  Statistics.'  These  statistics 
may  be  used  in  the  manner  provided  by  ap- 
plicable law.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  subchapter  V 
of  chapter  5  of  title  13,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof — 
"197.  Special  censuses.". 

Sec.  9.  Section  214  of  Utle  13.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§  214.  Wrongful  disclosure  of  information 

"Whoever,  being  an  employee  referred  to  In 
subchapter  II  of  chapter  1  of  this  title,  hav- 
ing taken  and  subscribed  the  oath  of  office, 
or  having  sworn  to  observe  the  limitations 
imposed  by  section  9  of  this  title,  publishes 
or  communicates  any  information,  the  dis- 
closure of  which  is  prohibited  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  9  of  this  title,  and  which 
comes  into  his  possession  by  reason  of  his 
employment  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both." 

ate.  10.  Section  221  of  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  refusal  or  neglect  to 
answer  questions  and  to  willful  false  answers, 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "or  questionnaire"  im- 
mediately after  "schedule"  in  subsection  (a) 
thereof: 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  sixty  days,  or  both"  In  subsection 

(a)  thereof:  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both"  in  subsection 

( b )  thereof. 
Sec.    11.    Section    224    of    Utle    13,    United 

States  Code,  relating  to  failure  to  answer 
questions  affecting  companies,  businesses,  re- 
ligious bodies,  and  other  organizations  and 
to  willful  false  answers,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "whether  such  request 
be  made  by  registered  mail,  by  certified  mail, 
by  telegraph,  by  visiting  representative,  or 
by  one  or  more  of  these  methods,": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "schedule"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "schedules  or  question- 
naires": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  sixty  days,  or  both";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both". 

Skc.  12.  (a I  Section  225  of  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  applicability  of  penal 
provisions  In  certain  cases,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "and  questionnaires"  im- 
mediately after  "schedules"  in  subsection 
(a)(1)  thereof;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  thereof 
whloh  reads  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  provisions  for  imprisonment  pro- 
vided by  sections  221,  222.  and  224  of  this 
title  shall  not  apply  in  connection  with  any 
survey  conducted  pursuant  to  subchapter 
II  of  chapter  3  of  this  title,  or  to  subchapter 
IV  of  chapter  5  of  this  title.". 

(b)  Section  241  of  title  13,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "as  au- 
thorized by  section  224  of  this  title". 

Sec.  13.  The  amendments  made  by  section 
6  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1973. 

Sec.  14.  If  a  provision  enacted  by  this  Act 
is  held  invalid,  all  valid  provisions  that  are 
severable  from  the  Invalid  provision  remain 
in  effect.  If  a  provision  of  this  Act  is  held 
Invalid  in  one  or  more  of  its  applications, 
the  provision  remains  in  effect  in  all  valid 
applications  that  are  severable  from  the  In- 
valid application  or  applications. 
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Mr.  CHARLES  H.  V^TTLSON  (  during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

There  was  no  objection. 

amendment     offered     by     MR       SETTS 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Betts:  On  page 
9.  immediately  before  line  9.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec.  7  (a)(1)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  5 
of  title  13.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  after  section  141  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

"  '§  141A.  Limitation  on  categories  of  infor- 

(matlon  required  under  penalty  of 
law  in  certain  censuses 
a)  In  the  conduct  of  any  census  under 
section  141  of  this  title,  information  required 
to  be  furnished  under  penalty  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  221  of  this  title  shall  in- 
clude only  matter  within  the  followinR 
categories : 

"  '(1)  name  and  address: 
"  '(2)  relationship  to  head  of  household; 
"  '(3)  sex; 

"  '(4)  date  of  birth: 
"  '(5)  marital  status;  and 
■■'(6)     visitors    in    home    at    the    time   of 
census. 

"(b)  Refusal  or  neglect  to  furnish  in- 
formation not  within  the  categories  listed  in 
subsection  la)  of  this  section  in  connection 
with  any  census  conducted  under  section  141 
of  this  title  shall  not  be  an  offense  under 
section  221(a)  of  this  title:  but  nothing  In 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
Secretary  from  requesting  any  such  informa- 
tion in  connection  with  such  census  on  a 
voluntary  basis. '. 

"(2)  The  table  of  contents  of  subchapter  II 
of  chapter  5  of  title  13,  United  States  Code. 
as  amended  by  section  6(b)  of  this  Act,  Is 
amended  by  inserting — 

■  ■141A.  Limitation  on  categories  of  Informa- 
tion required  under  penalty  of  law 
in  certain  censuses." 

immediately  below — 

"  '141.  Population  and  other  census  informa- 
tion." 
"(b)  Section  221(a)  of  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  '(a) 
Whoever'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  (a) 
Subject  to  section  141A  of  this  title,  who- 
ever'." 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  intention  of  taking  a  great  deal  of 
time  on  this  amendment  because  I  had 
a  special  order  on  it  once  and  I  think 
enough  Members  have  introduced  the 
same  bill.  It  has  been  discussed  enough 
and  Members  have  received  enough 
letters  from  constituents  and  they  have 
read  enough  newspaper  editorials  on  it 
that  extensive  argument  at  this  time 
is  not  necessary. 

Let  me  review  briefly  some  of  the  rea- 
sons I  think  this  amendment  should  be 
considered  at  this  time. 

I  want  to  repeat  what  I  said  before, 
that  this  bill  as  it  comes  before  the 
House  still  provides  for  a  mandatory 
censiis  even  though  the  jail  sentence 
has  been  removed — there  is  still  the  pen- 
alty of  a  fine. 

The  position  I  take,  and  that  this 
amendment  sets  forth  is  that  the  six 
questions  that  have  to  do  with  the  basic 


reasons  for  a  census  should  be  asked  on 
a  compulsory  or  mandatory  basis  and 
all  the  other  questions  should  be  asked 
on  a  voluntary  basis. 

I  might  say  that  the  six  questions  that 
I  have  selected  for  this  bill,  I  think  are 
the  questions  tliat  are  essential  for  a 
head  coimt  so  far  as  determining  popu- 
lation is  concerned. 

This  amendment  was  prepared  and 
sponsored  and  offered  because  we  have 
felt  that  the  intent  of  the  Constitution — 
and  the  only  place  where  it  mentions  a 
census — is  to  secure  a  head  coimt  for  the 
purpose  of  apportionment  of  Members 
of  Congress.  That  is  the  only  place  the 
ceasus  is  mentioned  in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  would  just  like 
to  say  that  I  strongly  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  of  no  Member 
of  this  House  or  of  this  Committee  who 
has  done  more  than  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Betts  <  to  bring  this  situation 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  people. 
I  certainly  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  activity  over  a  long  period  of  time 
in  behalf  of  this  census  legislation  and 
a  hmitation  on  the  questions  to  be  asked. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  and  I  believe 
he  has  done  a  great  service  to  the 
coimtry. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  and  appre- 
ciate his  support. 

In  other  words,  the  only  purpose  of  the 
cen.sus  is  to  ask  questions  and  not  to  de- 
mand answers. 

Many  people  say  that  this  has  gone  on 
for  many  years  in  many  censuses.  But 
the  spirit  of  reform  is  ever  present  in 
America  today  and  all  over  the  world, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  this  particular 
reform  of  the  census  is  not  completely 
proper  at  this  time. 

So  the  first  reason  that  we  ask  for  the 
approval  of  this  amendment  is  to  provide 
mandatory  sentences  only  as  to  ques- 
tions having  to  do  with  the  sole  reason 
for  a  census,  and  that  is  a  head  count 
for  the  purposes  of  apportionment  of  the 
Congress. 

The  second  reason  goes  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  volimtary  answers.  I  want  to 
put  to  rest  some  of  the  arguments  that 
have  been  made  that  you  cannot  secure 
proper  or  adequate  answers  on  a  volun- 
tary basis — I  refute  this  because  my  oflBce 
sent  out  questionnaires  to  every  State  in 
the  Union  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  State  itself  conducted  the  census 
and  whether  or  not  they  were  compulsory 
or  mandatory — and  if  they  were  volun- 
tary, what  the  results  were. 

Briefly,  we  foimd  out  that  all  States 
conduct  some  sort  of  census  and  only  two 
States  do  it  on  a  compulsory  or  manda- 
tory basis.  Of  the  others  that  conduct 
the.se  questionnaires  by  inquiries  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  everyone  is  completely 
satisfied  with  the  accuracy  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  questions.  We  inquired  of 
pn-.ate  research  organizations.  The  an- 
swer was  much  the  same,  the  majority 
of  them  responding  that,  according  to 
their  experience,  they  got  just  as  satis- 


factory and  complete  answers  on  the  vol- 
untary basis  as  on  the  compulsory  basis. 
I  would  like  the  Record  to  show  the 
nattu'e  of  the  resixinses  from  some  of 
these  research  questions.  For  example, 
the  president  of  Bellman  Associates,  who 
wrote  me  on  August  14,  1967.  said  in 
part: 

In  26  years  of  research  work  we  have  never 
found  that  our  clients  suffered  from  our  In- 
ability to  employ  the  Government  power  to 
demand  answers. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  I  have  pages  of 
such  statements  before  me. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  would  like  to  go  into  the 
mechanics  for  a  second,  if  I  may.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  going  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  gentleman  tmderstood  that  the 
Census  and  Statistics  Subcommittee  had 
before  it  a  bill  upon  which  we  were  going 
to  deliberate  further  that  provided  that 
in  future  censuses  certain  questions 
would  be  made  optional  and  the  balance 
mandatory.  Now  we  have  the  instant 
form  that  has  been  presented  for  the 
deadline  of  April  1970.  and,  of  course,  in 
those  forms  it  is  designated  that  the 
questions  shall  be  answered  mandatorily. 
What  woiild  be  the  mechanics  that  you 
see  or  envision  in  the  event  your  amend- 
ment is  adopted? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

'By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Betts 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  think  the  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question  is  the  answer  that 
I  gave  previously  when  I  was  asked  a 
similar  question  by  the  chairman  or  an- 
other member  of  the  committee.  At  that 
time  I  quoted  from  Mr.  Eckler's  state- 
ment before  the  committee  that  this 
would  be  handled  by  informing  the  enu- 
merators as  to  how  to  present  the  ques- 
tions that  they  were  to  ask. 

Mr.  WHITE.  That  is  the  point  I  am 
getting  at.  Tliese  questions,  under  the 
present  procedure,  are  to  be  mailed  out 
to  the  recipients.  That  is  the  understand- 
ing. If  you  include  in  this  mailing  a  slip 
stating  that  only  such-and-such  ques- 
tions are  to  be  answered  on  a  mandatory 
basis  and  the  balance  are  optional,  what 
kind  of  returns  do  you  think  we  will  get? 
Would  we  not  be  red-flagging  the  Ameri- 
can public  that  their  answers  would  be 
volimtary?  How  valid  would  be  your 
responses? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  would  not  anticipate  any 
problem,  for  the  Ameiican  people  who 
are  interested  in  answering  the  questions 
would  be  smart  enough  to  distinguish 
which  ones  were  compulsory  and  which 
ones  were  not. 

Mr.  WHITE.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony, if  the  public  knew  that  certain 
questions  would  be  asked  on  an  optional 
basis  only  their  response  "would  be  some- 
thing like  50  percent  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  go  back  and  urge 
the  people  to  send  out  enimierators,  and 
after  the  enumerators  had  gone  out.  you 
might  get  as  much  as  70  to  90  percent.  I 
might  add  that  the  experts  around  the 
world  with  whom  we  have  talked  have 


stated  that  if  you  were  going  to  make 
certain  questions  optional,  the  only  way 
you  could  get  any  kmd  of  response  w-ould 
be  by  not  letting  the  people  know  that 
the  questions  were  to  be  answered  on  an 
optional  basis. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Yes.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
have  the  gentleman  continue,  but  I  have 
only  a  certain  amount  of  time  available. 

The  gentleman's  primarj'  question  is 
with  relation  to  the  effect  on  the  Amer- 
ican people  if  they  knew  some  questions 
were  optional  under  a  mailing  system. 
The  idea  of  mailing  out  the  census  form 
is  not  my  idea  of  how  to  conduct  a  census 
anyway.  I  think  it  should  be  done  on  a 
person-to-person  basis. 

Mr.  WHITE.  That  is  not  how  it  is 
being  done. 

Mr.  BETTS.  That  is  a  problem  that  the 
Census  Bureau  will  have  to  solve  itself. 
It  is  not  my  way  of  taking  a  census.  In 
answer  to  the  gentleman's  question,  and 
I  respect  him  for  his  position,  and  if  he 
has  any  further  statements  to  make  I 
wish 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  only  other  question  I 
had  was  that  I  noticed  the  gentleman's 
amendment  left  out  the  matter  of  race 
and  color,  and  in  our  hearings  we  had 
certain  testimony  that  certain  racial 
groups  wanted  to  be  included  In  the 
census  returns.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man had  some  particular  reason  for  leav- 
ing out  race  and  color? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  have  no  particular  rea- 
sons for  leavmg  them  in  or  out.  I  left 
them  out  because  there  were  objections 
to  having  them  in.  If  the  committee 
wanted  to  put  them  in,  it  would  be  per- 
fectly all  right  with  me.  It  Is  six  of  one 
and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  why  did 
the  gentleman  leave  out  the  place  of 
birth  of  those  enumerated,  the  State  or 
nation  in  which  they  were  bom?  That 
has  been  historically  in  the  census.  Start- 
ing with  1850.  individual  listings  in  the 
census  record  began.  Prior  to  that  time 
only  the  head  of  the  household  and  the 
number  in  the  household  were  listed. 
After  that  date  the  age  of  the  person  or 
date  of  the  person's  birth  and  the  State 
or  nation  in  which  he  was  born  were 
listed  to  show  population  trends.  I  won- 
der why  that  has  been  left  out. 

Mr.  BETTS  To  be  perfectly  frank.  I 
cannot  tell  the  gentleman  why  Tliese 
six  questions  were  the  ones  we  came  up 
with  and  which  we  felt  were  basic  in  the 
head  count. 

As  I  commented  in  the  discussion  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  I  told  them  if 
they  had  any  reason  to  be  in.  certainly  it 
woiild  be  agreeable  to  me,  but  to  answer 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  I  cannot 
say  why  that  was  left  out,  frankly. 

One  more  comment  about  the  effect  of 
the  voluntary'  answers  to  questions.  The 
Census  Bureau  constantly  conducts  sam- 
plings which  are  on  a  voluntary  basis  and 
on  which  they  rely  completely,  or  at 
least  to  a  great  extent.  To  me  that  cer- 
tainly establishes  the  fact  that  much  of 
the  information  on  which  industry  and 
government  rely  today  is  based  on  sam- 
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plings  which  are  done  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 

I  want  to  make  one  comment  about  the 
compulsions  Involved  in  questions  and 
answers.  We  contacted  a  sociologist  or 
psychologist  on  this  subject,  and  the  an- 
swer was  that  It  would  take  a  person  with 
an  education  of  about  the  10th  grade  to 
answer  all  the  questions  on  the  question- 
naire proposed. 

If  we  assume  that  there  are  about  17 
million  people  in  the  United  States  who 
do  not  have  this  10th  grade  education, 
then  we  get  some  idea  of  the  effective- 
ness and  the  adequacy  and  the  complete- 
ness and  the  correctness  of  the  answers. 

If  17  million  of  them  are  not  com- 
plete, then  we  get  into  the  area  the  gen- 
tleman was  talking  about,  the  one-man, 
one-vote  question.  I  was  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  the  areas  where  there  would 
be  the  least  opportunity  to  answer  ques- 
tions correctly  or  completely  would  be  in 
the  ghettos  and  similar  areas,  where 
there  are  great  racial  imbalances.  So.  on 
the  'basis  of  some  of  the  questions  that 
the  'Census  Bureau  is  compelling  to  be 
answered,  the  result  probably  could  be  a 
discrepancy  of  almost  10  to  15  percent, 
which  would  reflect  on  the  one-man.  one- 
vote  rule  as  far  as  representation  of  these 
areas  are  concerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

•By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Betts  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
really  main  arguments  people  have 
talked  to  me  about  when  they  discussed 
with  me.  about  voluntary  or  compul- 
sory answering  of  questions,  is  the  right 
to  privacy,  and  I  wish  to  comment  again 
on  what  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
said. 

I  think  a  great  many  people  fail  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  right  to  privacy 
and  confidentiality.  Many  people  think 
this  question  is  completely  answered 
when  we  have  increased  the  penalties 
on  release  of  information  which  is  given 
to  the  Census  Bureau  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  is  confidential. 

Again  I  would  like  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  right  to  privacy,  which  I 
think  means  taking  the  form  of  forcing 
a  person  to  give  information  which  he 
does  not  want  to  give.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  once  said 
in  an  important  case  that  "the  right  to 
privacy  is  the  right  to  be  left  alone  " 

Confidentiality  relates  to  release  of  in- 
formation which  has  been  given re- 
lease by  people  other  than  themselves 

I  believe  that  is  the  difference.  I  do 
not  believe  we  have  really  gone  into 
the  question  of  the  right  to  privacy  in 
this  case,  when  we  strengthen,  as  we  do 
the  penalties  for  violations  of  confiden- 
tiaUty.  Of  that  I  approve  100  percent,  but 
I  do  not  believe  it  answers  the  objections 
so  far  as  invasion  of  the  right  to  privacy 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  TIERNAN,  Along  that  line  I  can- 
not help  but  think  of  the  previous  state- 
ment which  was  made  with  regard  to  the 
objection  to  the  policy  of  the  Census  Bu- 
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reau.  In  respect  to  undertaking  the  cen 
sus  by  mail  rather  than  by  enumerators 
going  to  the  homes  of  the  people 

I  find  that  in  conflict  with  the  gentle- 
man's feeling  on  the  right  to  privacy.  I 
believe  the  attempt  here  is  to  meet  some 
of  that  objection  of  having  the  person 
fUl  out  the  form  in  the  presence  of  a 
stranger  in  the  house. 

In  the  old  days  an  enumerator  went 
to  the  house  and  asked  the  lady  how 
old  she  was  The  lady  used  to  object  to 
asking  how  old  she  was.  If  this  were  put 
under  the  new  proposal,  the  lady  would 
be  putting  down  precisely  the  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  living  room  and 
the  dining  room,  however,  she  wants  to, 
and  no  one  will  know  how  old  she  is. 

The  method  we  propose  for  the  use  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  this  year  goes 
a  long  way  along  the  road  the  gentleman 
wants  them  to  take.  I  cannot  understand 
why  he  finds  an  objection  to  their  doing 
it  by  mail. 

Mr.  BETTS.  'Whether  it  is  done  by 
mail  or  by  enumerator,  it  is  gaining  from 
the  person  something  he  believes  belongs 
to  him  alone.  To  me  there  is  no  diflfer- 
ence,  whether  he  answers  on  a  question- 
naire or  tells  it  to  someone  who  calls 
at  his  door. 

However,  I  also  object  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  mail  questionnaire,  and  about 
that  I  am  fearful.  It  was  brought  out, 
I  believe,  in  one  of  the  trials  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  that  only  about  65  per- 
cent of  the  people  responded. 

As  I  said,  it  is  impossible  to  get  into  all 
of  the  ramifications  of  this  bill.  I  be- 
lieve these  are  important  matters  for 
the  Members  to  consider,  so  far  as  the 
answering  of  questions  voluntarily  or  on 
a  compulsory  basis  is  concerned. 

To  repeat  what  I  said,  there  are  six 
questions.  In  my  opinion  and  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  introduced  and  co- 
sponsored  this  bill,  they  are  the  only  ones 
which  should  be  answered  on  a  compul- 
sory basis,  because  they  fit  into  the  his- 
toric constitutional  concept  of  the  census, 
which  is  confined  to  a  headcount  rather 
than  a  solicitation  of  information  on  anv 
conceivable  subject. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  on  his  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  making  the  census 
and  the  Census  Bureau  and  the  agencies 
responsive  to  the  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple whom  they  serve.  I  joined  him  in  his 
effort  and  the  legislation  he  introduced 
earlier. 

Nothing  I  have  ever  done,  I  believe, 
met  with  as  warm  a  public  response  as 
this,  which  indicates  the  concern  of  the 
people  and  the  fact  that  the  position  the 
gentleman  puts  forward  is  one  which  is 
weU  accepted  by  the  American  people. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
again.  I  hope  to  hearten  him  further  by 
saying  the  response  he  sees  on  the  floor 
I  do  not  believe  is  a  measure  of  the  real 
response  in  the  country  to  his  efforts  to 
see  that  this  system  is  truly  responsive 
to  the  will  of  the  people. 

There  are  many  things  we  do  delegat-e 
to  agencies  and  do  not  look  again  at 


what  they  are  doing.  Many  things  turn 
on  what  the  census  says.  People  com- 
monly make  speeches  that  83  percent  of 
the  people  live  in  urban  areas 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hungate,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Betts  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  "We  are  given  figures 
as  to  the  huge  percentages  of  people  who 
live  in  urban  areas,  and  programs  are 
directed  accordingly.  This  comes  about 
because  the  Census  Bureau  and  the  de- 
partments are  defining  an  urban  area 
as  one  with  2.500  people.  If  one  defined 
an  urban  area  to  be  one  with  50.000  the 
results  might  be  entirely  different  and 
the  programs  might  be  headed  in  dif- 
ferent directions. 

What  is  a  standard  metropolitan  area 
is  a  determining  factor  for  some  of  the.se 
important  programs,  and  that  has  a 
great  and  substantive  effect  on  legisla- 
tion passed  in  this  body. 

Once  again  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man and  thank  him  for  the  fine  leader- 
ship he  has  provided  here.  Whatever  bill 
we  pass  is  going  to  be  a  better  one  be- 
caiise  of  his  efforts. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  kind  comments 
and  support.  I  urge  support  of  the 
amendment  and  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
has  performed  an  outstanding  iob  in 
presenting  the  House  with  a  census  bill 
that  improves  and  refines  many  of  the 
objections  that  were  contained  in  the 
original  plans  for  the  1970  census. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  ^ith  the 
provisions  that,  fii-st.  repeal  the  jail  sen- 
tence; second,  give  Congress  future  ap- 
proval over  the  questions:  third,  provide 
submission  of  the  propcsed  census  to 
Congress  3  years  in  advance;  and  fourth, 
strengthen  procedures  designed  to  guar- 
antee the  confidentiality  of  census  in- 
formation. 

However,  as  strongly  as  I  endorse  these 
provisions  of  H.R.  12884,  I  support  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
<Mr.  Betts;  which  would  further 
strengthen  the  bill  by  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  mandatory  questions. 

As  one  of  the  early  sponsors  of  such 
legislation  this  session,  I  introduced  a 
bill  on  the  first  day  of  the  91st  Congress 
which  would  limit  these  mandatory 
questions. 

The  constitutional  purpose  of  the  cen- 
sus has  always  been,  and  remains,  to 
obtain  an  accural*  head  count  of  the 
Nation's  population. 

There  is  unanimous  agreement  that  a 
successful  census  must  accomplish  this. 
however,  I  strongly  believe  that  extra- 
neous information  should  be  collected  on 
a  strictly  voluntary  basis  to  avoid  in- 
vasion of  privacy  of  the  American  citizen. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
plained, there  is  no  supporting  evidence 
that  information  gathered  on  a  volun- 
tary and  cooperative  basis  is  less  ',alid 
than  information  extracted  by  compal- 
sory  means  under  duress. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my 
strong  support  for  this  corrective  census 


legislation,  and  to  endorse  the  amend- 
ment by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  will 
cooperate  with  our  census  takers  to  pro- 
vide legitimate  information,  however.  I 
do  not  wish  to  see  our  people  confronted 
by  compulsory  interrogations  on  matters 
of  private  concern. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  being  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  to  com- 
mend him  for  the  fortitude  he  has  ex- 
hibited in  this  legislative  endeavor  over 
the  last  few  years. 

During  this  Congress,  I  joined  with  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  introducing 
similar  legislation — H.R  9286 — which 
limited  the  number  of  mandatory  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  under  penalty  of 
the  law  in  the  1970  and  succeeding  de- 
cennial censuses. 

.Although  several  questions  which  were 
obviously  an  invasion  of  privacy  have 
been  removed.  I  am  disappointed  that 
the  committee  has  failed  to  allow  for  a 
part  voluntarj'  census. 

I  b3lieve  we  must  stop  and  recall  that 
the  original  intent  of  the  census  imder 
the  Constitution  is  to  provide  an  accu- 
rate population  count  for  an  equitable 
apportionment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. And.  as  far  as  I  know,  this  is 
still  the  intent  of  the  census. 

It  15  my  belief  that  unless  we  insist 
that  the  Census  Bureau  strive  for  an  ac- 
curate headcount,  especially  in  light  of 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision,  the 
apportionment  of  Congress  will  be  jeop- 
ardized. 

We.  too,  must  remember  that  this  is  a 
decermial  census,  not  an  industrial  or 
commercial  census,  which  is  an  entirely 
different  matter. 

Unless  this  Congress  exerts  a  strong 
influence  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
que.-tions  it  so  desires,  the  importance  of 
an  accurate  headcoimt  will  continue  to 
be  underemphasized. 

The  folks  in  my  district  are  resentful 
of  the  directive  that  they  must  answer 
all  questions  or  be  subjected  to  a  $100 
fine  and  I  am  here  to  represent  my 
people. 

We  must  take  the  lead  in  seeing  that 
the  decennial  census  retain  its  intended 
constitutional  purpose,  restore  personal 
privacy  rights  to  the  American  people 
through  repeal  of  the  criminal  penalties, 
and  acknowledge  the  fact  that  public 
cooperation  is  better  than  compulsion  in 
seeking  the  valid  information  needed  to 
make  the  forthcoming  decennial  census 
successful. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  will 
rise  informally  in  order  that  the  House 
may  receive  a  messfige. 

The  SPEAKER  resumed  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  receive 
a  message. 


On  September  24.  1969: 
H.J.  Res.  614.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 28.  1969.  through  October  4,  1969.  as 
"National  Adult-Youth  Communications 
Week." 

The  SPEAKER    The  Committee  will 
resume  its  sitting. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  date  the 
President  approved  and  signed  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title; 


CONFIDENTIALITY  OF  CENSUS 
INFORMATION 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  speak  in  favor 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Ohio,  First,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Statis- 
tics for  their  diligent  interest  in  hearing 
all  sides  of  the  controversy  concerning 
the  1970  census.  I  feel  that  their  efforts 
to  eliminate  the  jail  penalty  and  to 
strengthen  the  confidentiality  provisions 
are  most  encouraging.  However,  I  deeply 
regret  they  did  not  take  further  action  by 
limiting  the  number  of  questions  requir- 
ing answers  under  penalty  of  law.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  fundamental 
problem  of  census  reform  is  not  one  of 
governmental  data  collection  versus  non- 
collection.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  signifi- 
cance such  information  has  on  many  bus- 
iness activities.  More  important  if  public 
officials  are  to  formulate  programs  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  people  it  is 
imperative  our  decisions  are  based  on  up- 
to-date  facts. 

Nonetheless,  we  must  answer  the  basic 
question  of  how  to  get  the  best  data  with 
the  least  amount  of  inconvenience  and 
infringement  on  certain  inalienable  hu- 
man rights,  specifically,  the  individual's 
right  to  privacy.  The  computer  can  be  a 
most  valuable  tool,  but  its  use,  especially 
by  a  governmental  agency  must  be 
closely  scrutinized.  During  the  last  few 
years,  there  have  been  extensive  legal 
and  other  professional  writings  on  the 
need  and  right  of  every  citizen  to  main- 
tain control  over  information  about  him- 
self. A  partially  voluntary  census  would 
certainly  help  achieve  this  worthy  goal. 

I  realize  that  there  is  unanimity  in  the 
executive  branch  that  a  voluntary  ap- 
proach to  the  census  will  not  ViCld  suf- 
ficient information.  I  am  also  aware  that 
the  census  figures  are  used  to  design 
both  public  and  private  voluntary  sam- 
ple sur\-eys.  However,  I  am  not  familiar 
\^^th  any  data  supporting  the  contention 
that  criminal  sanctions  are  any  more 
productive.  In  fact,  my  personal  exper- 
ience as  a  Director  of  the  1960  census  in 
Wayne  County,  Mich.,  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that,  in  general,  people  are  most 
cooperative  in  responding  without  any 
reference  to  the  possibility  of  criminal 
punishment  for  noncompliance. 

The  Census  Bureau  and  many  State 
agencies  carr>'  out  various  sur\'eys  on  a 
voluntary  basis  with  minimal  difficulty. 
Furthermore,  private  opinion  and  mar- 
keting organizations  often  deal  with 
most  sensitive  areas  and  they  have  indi- 
cated that  they  have  a  very  low  refusal 
rate. 

Now  it  has  been  said  that  proposals  for 
conducting  a  substantial  part  of  the  cen- 


sus on  voluntary'  btisls  came  predomi- 
nantly from  people  with  no  evident  cre- 
dentials in  sampling  procedures  or  in 
sur\'ey  techniques.  However,  several 
noted  statisticians  have  strongly  stated 
they  favor  the  volimtary  census.  In  ad- 
dition I  would  like  to  elaborate  some  of 
the  pragmatic  considerations  which  have 
led  me  to  my  position  on  this  important 
issue. 

Within  the  last  decade  this  Nation  has 
experienced  an  unprecedented  amount 
of  turmoil  and  dissen.sion  leveled  against 
"the  establishment"  by  young  people 
and  minority  groups.  I  am  also  quick  to 
point  out  that  the  deep  concern  and 
frustration  over  the  census  expressed  by 
the  average  citizen  is  something  we  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  feel  everyday. 
With  the  exception  of  tax  reform.  I  have 
received  more  letters  on  this  subject 
since  January  than  t  have  on  any  other 
issue. 

This  situation  has  relevance  when  we 
consider  that  the  19th  decennial  census 
will  distribute  60  percent  of  its  ques- 
tionnaires on  a  mail-out.  mail-back 
basis  and  the  long  forms  involving  from 
66  to  89  questions  will  be  asked  of  20 
percent  of  the  population.  The  success 
of  this  operation  will  depend  upon  the 
cooperation  of  our  citizens.  Granted  the 
threat  of  criminal  sanctions  is  admitted- 
ly only  that,  since  it  is  most  unlikely  it 
will  ever  be  realized.  However,  in  light  of 
the  indignant  mood  of  the  Nation's  pop- 
ulace, many  citizens  may  refuse  to  co- 
operate by  failing  to  respond  and  chal- 
lenge the  Government  to  prosecute  them. 
To  make  criminals  out  of  a  large  number 
of  otherwise  law-abiding  citizens  seems 
to  be  misguided  and  unwarranted. 

A  good  way  to  reduce  this  resentment 
and  to  promote  an  atmosphere  of  cour- 
tesy to  encourage  the  needed  coopera- 
tion would  be  to  eliminate  the  manda- 
tory- nature  for  all  but  the  six  basic  cate- 
gories mentioned  in  the  Betts  amend- 
ment. I  believe  this  approach  is  more 
likely  to  produce  sound  data  as  well  as 
to  restore  some  degree  of  confidence,  re- 
spect, and  understanding  between  the 
people  and  their  Government. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  5.7 
million  people  were  not  counted  in  the 
1960  census  and  that  census  data  serves 
as  the  basis  for  the  allocation  of  funds 
for  many  important  social  programs  in 
addition  to  legislative  redistricting.  This 
latter  factor  has  great  importance  in 
light  of  last  years  Supreme  Court  ruling 
which  requires  mathematical  precision 
in  reference  to  the  one-man,  one-vote 
concept  and  extends  it  to  even  elected 
county  governing  units.  Therefore,  in 
light  of  vital  need  for  public  cooperation 
to  insure  soimd  statistical  readings 
coupled  with  the  necessity  to  protect  the 
right  of  privacy',  it  would  seem  more 
desirable  for  the  Census  Bureau  in  1970 
to  accurately  fulfill  the  basic  constitu- 
tional purpose  of  the  census  and  more 
greatly  satisfy  congressional  mandates 
by  limiting  the  number  of  questions  to  be 
£isked  imder  penalty  of  law  rather  than 
to  risk  the  public's  wrath  and  fail  to 
effectively  or  adequately  achieve  either 
of  these  goals. 

For  these  reasons  I  nlan  to  vote  for 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chair- 
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man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

May  I  join  those  who  have  commend- 
ed the  gentleman  from  Ohio  ^Mr.  Betts  ) 
for  introducing  the  original  legislation 
in  this  field  and  agree  with  those  who 
have  spoken  who  said  we  would  not  have 
had  legislation  on  the  floor  today  had  it 
not  been  for  the  legislation  originally  in- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  feel  this  is  true. 
As  a  result  of  his  legislation  and  similar 
types  of  legislation  introduced  by  more 
than  150  Members  of  the  House,  we  did 
hold  hearings  on  the  matter.  We  were 
told  in  these  hearings  that  it  takes  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  about  a  year's  lead- 
time  to  orderly  prepare  the  census  and 
have  it  printed  and  have  the  mailings 
taken  care  of  so  that  it  could  proceed  on 
schedule,  as  it  is  supposed  to  do.  April  1 
of  1970.  We  were  able  to  get  some  delays 
m  order  to  have  a  revision  of  some  of  the 
more  controversial  questions.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  -his  cooperation  with  our  committee 
and-  tris  understanding  of  the  problems 
we  have.  I  think  we  have  gone  too  far, 
however,  to  make  further  changes  which 
would  affect  the  census  to  be  taken  in 
1970.   We  have  given  assurance  to  the 
gentleman  and  to  all  of  those  who  sup- 
port his  position  that  we  intend  to  con- 
tinue holding  hearings  and  find  out  if 
there  is  not  some    reasonable    way    in 
which  we  can  get  a  guarantee  of  a  more 
responsive  answer  to  the  voluntary  type 
of  questionnaire.  From  the  testimony  of 
all  of  the  witnesses  we  have,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  great  opposition  to 
the  mandatory  type  of  questions  on  so 
many  items,  we  found  no  witnesses  who 
could  assure  us  that  you  could  have  a 
voluntary  type  of  census  which  is  of  some 
substance.  I  would  hope  that  those  who 
are   in  agreement  with   the   gentleman 
from  Ohio   '  Mr.  Betts  > ,  would  under- 
stand the  position  the  Department  is  in 
in  trying  to  prepare  for  this  very  impor- 
tant census  and  allow  it  to  proceed  with 
the  questions  now  included  in  it.  They 
have  been  modified  and  brought  up  to 
date.  We  have  put  into  our  bill  the  pro- 
vision that  there  will  be  congressional 
approval  required  for  future  censuses.  I 
think  this  is  the  guarantee  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  has  been  seeking.  We 
will  only  cause  damage  to  a  job  that  has 
been  started  and  which  has  already  pro- 
ceeded in  a  vei-y  satisfactory  manner.  I 
would  ask  for  the  defeat  of  this  amend- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  full  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  'Mr.  Betts),  which 
would  limit  the  categories  of  census  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  pen- 
alty of  law.  Under  this  amendment  those 
questions  which  are  pertinent  to  the 
constitutional  purpose  of  the  census — 
that  is,  name  and  address,  relationship  to 
head  of  household,  sex.  date  of  birth, 
marital  status,  and  visitors  in  home  at 
time  of  census — would  retain  their  man- 
datory requirements.  All  other  questions 
currently  on  the  census  form  or  planned 
for  future  use  could  still  be  included— 
but  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

I  have  long  shared  my  colleague's  con- 


cern about  the  prospect  of  Federal  census 
questions  becoming  an  unwarranted  in- 
trusion into  the  right  of  privacy  cher- 
ished by  American  citizens.  Accordingly, 
I  have  already  joined  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  in  introducing  legislation  contain- 
ting  the  substance  of  the  amendment 
which  is  before  the  House  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  12884  is  a  meri- 
torious step  in  the  right  direction,  for 
which  I  commend  the  committee.  Among 
other  things  this  bill  eliminates  all  jail 
sentence  penalty  provisions  for  failure 
to  answer  census  questions,  it  strength- 
ens the  confidentiality  provisions  of 
census  law  to  further  guarantee  the  pro- 
tection of  our  citizens,  it  improves  data 
collection  procedures,  and  provides  for 
congressional  review  and  approval  of 
questions  3  years  before  the  census  date. 
The  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
COTnmittee  and  particularly  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Census  and  Statistics  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  commended  for  their  work 
on  this  legislation,  which  in  my  judgment 
deserves  the  support  of  the  Congress. 

I  share  Mr.  Betts'  disappointment, 
however,  over  the  committee's  failure  to 
include  a  provision  which  would  limit 
the  number  of  mandatoi-y  questions  and 
provide  for  a  partially  voluntary  census. 
Although  I  am  certainly  aware  of  the 
vital  importance  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— and  indeed  to  many  others — of 
the  detailed  and  accurate  information 
which  is  obtained  through  the  decennial 
census,  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  obtain 
a  proper  balance  between  the  necessary 
acquisition  of  population  data  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  U.S.  Constitution  and 
the  preservation  of  individual  privacy. 
I  flrmly  believe  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Betts  strikes  this  proper 
balance.  I  do  not  believe,  furthermore, 
that  by  making  part  of  the  census  volun- 
tarj'  the  completeness,  accuracy,  and 
validity  of  the  data  obtained  would  be 
lessened. 

Indeed  there  is  reason  to  expect  that 
the  extensiveness  of  the  mandatory  ques- 
tions in  the  1970  census  in  its  present 
form  may  substantially  reduce  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  census  data.  For  example, 
it  has  been  reported  that  some  5  million 
people  were  uncounted  in  the  1970  census 
because  of  their  own  evasion  and  imwill- 
ingness  to  answer.  The  1970  census  may 
well  leave  millions  more  uncounted.  By 
separating  those  personal  questions 
which  could  lead  to  an  increase  in  such 
census  avoidance  from  those  six  ques- 
tions related  to  the  constitutional  pur- 
pose of  the  Federal  census.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  essential  data  obtained 
from  the  latter  will  be  significantly  more 
complete. 

With  respect  to  those  more  personal 
questions  which  would  be  made  volun- 
taiy  under  this  amendment,  I  believe 
there  is  reason  to  expect  that  here  too 
the  "answer  rate"  would  be  substantially 
improved.  There  are  Americans  who 
would  refuse  to  answer  certain  census 
questions  of  a  personal  nature  primarily 
because  of  the  intimidation  posed  by 
their  mandatory  nature  and  the  threat  of 
penalties.  I  am  confident  that  many  of 
these  people  would  not  have  objection  to 
answering  the  same  questions  asked  of 
them  voluntarily.  We  have  only  to  look 


at  the  tremendous  growth  in  recent 
years  of  the  private  polling  and  market- 
ing research  industries  to  find  evidence 
of  the  extent  to  which  our  citizens  will 
cooperate  in  answering  a  wide  vanetv 
of  questions  put  to  them  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  Why  then  should  we  assume  that 
individuals  who  have  shown  theni.selves 
willing  to  cooperate  in  answerins  the 
questions  of  such  private  polling  or£;ani- 
zations  would  be  unwilling  to  cooperate 
in  equal  measure  with  voluntary'  census 
questions? 

I  flrmly  believe  that  the  large  maior- 
ity  of  our  citizens  would  cooperate  in 
answering  voluntary  census  questions. 
But  more  important.  I  believe  it  to  be 
our  constitutional  duty  to  give  our  citi- 
zens the  right  to  cooperate  voluntarily  in 
divulging  information  of  a  personal  na- 
ture— rather  than  demanding  it  of  them 
under  penalty  of  law. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <Mr.  Betts  )  in  his  ef- 
forts to  reform  the  1970  census.  Mv  own 
bill,  H.R.  8312,  has  the  same  objective 
as  his  amendment  and,  if  not  identical, 
is  very  similar  to  his  amendment. 

Authority  for  taking  the  census  is 
found  in  article  1,  section  2,  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  provides  for  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  population  every  10  years.  It 
is  significant  that  the  original  purpose  of 
the  decennial  census  was  to  pro\1de  a 
base  for  apportioning  Representatives  in 
Congress  and  imposing  direct  taxes.  The 
first  census  taken  in  1790  asked  only  for 
the  head  of  the  family,  the  number  of 
free  white  males  16  years  of  age  or  older 
and  the  number  of  white  free  females 
and  freed  slaves.  The  same  infonnation 
was  asked  in  all  the  ensuing  50  years.  In 
1840.  it  seemed  important  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  idiots  and  insane  persons. 
Tliat  year  was  the  first  time  they  asked 
about  the  occupation  of  persons.  With 
the  passing  of  each  10-year  period. 
bureaucracy  .grew  a  little  more.  By  1850 
they  were  asking  the  number  of  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  individuals.  In  this  year 
they  asked  for  the  first  time  the  question 
about  the  value  of  real  estate  held. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  in  the  first  140 
years  of  the  census  a  lot  of  things  have 
been  asked  other  than  the  information 
needed  to  apportion  the  population  in 
the  congressional  districts.  Even  so.  the 
"big  brother"  questions  did  not  come  into 
being  until  within  the  last  30  years. 
In  1940,  however,  there  was  some  ques- 
tions which  suggested  that  the  census 
was  becoming  a  way  of  policing  the  peo- 
ple. Included  in  the  18  questions  of  that 
year  were  questions  such  as  "income  last 
year."  There  was  a  census  of  bathroom 
facilities,  toilet  facilities,  and  amount  of 
rent  paid.  In  other  words,  this  was  the 
first  census  of  housing. 

No  one  can  deny  some  of  the  questions 
have  produced  information  of  value  to 
the  Government,  but  the  trend  started  in 
l!j40  and  continuing  now  until  1970  has 
gone  beyond  the  realm  of  propriety. 
Commencing  in  1950  the  stage  was  set 
for  future  questions  designed  to  go  fur- 
ther and  further  from  the  census  intent 
which  was  to  apportion  the  population 
into  congressional  districts  and  for  pur- 
poses of  direct  taxes. 
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Now,  in  1970.  it  is  proposed  these  ques- 
tions be  asked:  First,  dollar-by-dollar 
accounting  of  income  from  all  sources 
including  public  assistance,  alimony, 
unemployment  and  disability  insurance, 
pension,  and  investments.  It  would  seem 
that  these  questions  would  provide  the 
opportunity  and  the  temptation  for  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  use  census 
forms  to  cross-check  tax  returns.  The 
American  people  are  already  over- 
burdened with  tax  and  Government 
forms  as  well  as  all  other  sorts  of  red- 
tape.  I  support  the  Betts  amendment  be- 
cause I  resent  a  further  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  privacy  of  our  people  under  the 
guise  of  census  enumeration.  None  of  this 
has  anything  to  do  with  apportionment 
which  is  the  only  census  authority.  Sec- 
ond, the  value  of  property  or  the  amount 
paid  for  rent.  Quite  properly  the  ques- 
tion should  be  asked  what  do  these  things 
have  to  do  with  accurately  counting  the 
population?  Third,  educational,  marital, 
employment,  and  militar>'  history.  If 
questions  such  as  these  are  asked,  it 
would  seem  the  argument  made  by  some 
people  is  true  that  the  census  of  the 
population  has  really  become  a  way  to  es- 
tablish a  national  data  bank.  Tlie  census 
has  become  an  information  file  for  keep- 
ing tabs  on  all  people  such  as  would  be 
necessary  if  we  were  a  police  state. 
Fourth,  the  names  of  people  with  whom 
bathroom  and  kitchen  facilities  are 
shared.  This  question  is  offensive  and  out 
of  place.  It  should  not  be  a  part  of  the 
census.  Fifth,  a  listing  of  television  sets, 
radios,  dishwashers,  automobiles,  second 
homes,  and  a  long  list  of  household  items. 
Now,  the  facts  are  that  private  industry 
does  a  good  job  of  compiling  this  infor- 
mation. Is  it  proposed  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  take  over  this  kind  of  statis- 
tical work  from  private  industry?  It  is  not 
beyond  the  realm  of  possibility  that  the 
purpose  of  this  is  to  let  the  Government 
snoop  into  our  homes  for  the  purpose  of 
double-checking  a  person's  net  worth. 
Sixth,  a  listing  of  birthplaces  of  citizens 
and  their  parents.  Surely  the  informa- 
tion where  each  person  and  his  parents 
are  born  will  be  found,  one  place  or 
another  in  our  paternalistic  Grovern- 
ment's  recordkeeping.  This  information 
is  already  on  file  for  each  of  us.  Why  ask 
for  It  again? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  introduced  H.R.  8312, 
my  own  bill,  and  I  support  the  Betts 
amendment  because  my  constituents  are 
rebelling  against  the  extent  to  which 
Government  snooping  has  increased.  But 
it  is  not  only  private  individuals.  The 
small  businessman  also  has  just  about 
gone  to  the  limit  of  his  patience  and 
endurance  in  the  proliferation  of  infor- 
mational returns  he  must  complete 
and  file.  The  number  of  these  returns 
has  reached  unbelievable  proportions.  If 
we  do  not  do  something  today,  the  time 
may  very  nearly  be  upon  us  when  there 
will  be  a  general  rebellion  of  the  amount 
of  paperwork  heaped  upon  the  heads  of 
our  people. 

It  was  encouraging  to  read  a  few- 
months  ago  that  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment would  consider  a  cutback  in  the 
number  and  kind  of  questions  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  1970  census.  The  question 
we  ought  to  ask  is  why  should  the  Con- 
gress be  dependent  upon  the  executive 


branch?  The  congressional  authority 
for  enumerating  the  people  provides  the 
census  shall  be  taken  only  in  the  manner 
Congress  shall  provide  by  law.  What 
has  happened  is  that  Congress  has  abdi- 
cated its  authority  and  the  executive 
branch  has  stepped  in.  That  is  the  rea- 
son the  number  and  kinds  of  questions 
in  the  census  questionnaires  has  pro- 
liferated. I  understand  that  the  1970 
census  questionnaires  which  contain  the 
many  offensive  questions  have  a  warning 
that  failure  to  answer  and  return  the 
questionnaire  exposes  the  person  to  a 
fine  or  imprisonment.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
mtroduced  H.R.  8312  and  support  the 
Betts  amendment  because  I  believe  the 
American  people  should  not  be  faced 
with  a  $100  fine  or  60  days  in  jail  if  they 
decline  to  reveal  some  overly  personal 
information  about  themselves  and  their 
households.  There  is  no  justification  for 
the  mandatory  requirement  that  forces 
citizens  to  provide  all  the  detailed  infor- 
mation about  the  questions  I  listed  a 
moment  ago. 

If  this  amendment  is  not  adopted, 
and  unless  there  are  extensive  changes 
and  deletions  in  the  questionnaire  now 
proposed,  I  predict  the  sensibilities  of 
our  people  will  be  .so  offended  as  to  cause 
widespread  anger  and  indignant  failure 
to  return  these  forms. 

I  hope  there  will  be  no  such  failure 
of  our  people  to  return  the  forms.  We 
do  need  accurate  information  as  to  the 
population  count  and  such  other  infor- 
mation as  can  be  developed  by  asking 
reasonable  and  pertinent  questions  in 
the  enumeration.  But,  I  most  emphati- 
cally oppose  the  continuation  of  blanket 
authority  of  the  Census  Bureau  to  pose 
their  own  questions.  We  cannot  let  our 
country  drift  into  the  "big  brother"  over- 
tones and  "data  bank"  suggestions  which 
attend  the  proposed  1970  census  forms. 
If  we  do  not  do  something  to  curb  or 
limit  the  mandatory  questions  on  the 
questionnaire  to  those  questions  which 
are  essential  to  counting  the  population, 
the  majority  of  our  62  million  house- 
holders may  respond  to  the  census  takers 
by  saying,  "it's  nobody's  business  who 
.■shares  my  bathroom." 

The  title  of  H.R.  12884.  the  bill  before 
us  today  is  very  interesting.  It  would  seem 
to  be  a  meritoriotis  objective  to  assure 
confidentiality  of  census  information.  No 
one  can  argue  that  it  does  seem  to  repre- 
sent a  forward  step  toward  involving 
Congress  more  directly  in  census  policies 
and  procedures.  There  has  been  an  effort 
to  strengthen  the  procedures  designed 
to  guarantee  the  confidentiality  of  census 
information 

But,  there  was  no  effort  to  limit  the 
nimiber  of  mandatoi-y  questions  to  the  six 
questions  provided  in  my  bill,  H.R.  8312, 
and  as  proposed  by  the  Betts  amendment. 
Tliere  are  still  approximately  113  ques- 
tions in  the  official  census  questionnaire 
which  are  mandatory.  H.R.  12884  does  re- 
peal the  jail  sentence  just  as  our  H.R. 
8312  provided  for  the  repeal  of  the  jail 
sentence.  But,  there  is  no  provision  for 
voluntary  questions  or  a  limitation  of 
questions.  The  bill  actually  goes  in  the 
opposite  direction  and  leaves  the  door 
open  for  further  expansion  of  questions 
and  strengthens  the  statutory  authority 
for  asking  these  questions. 


It  is  contended  there  can  be  no  change 
in  the  questions  which  appear  in  the  1970 
census  form  since  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  is  now  printing  these  forms.  I 
do  not  know,  this  may  be  true.  But  if  we 
pass  this  bill  today  as  amended  maybe 
this  will  be  a  signal  to  the  Printer  or  a 
fiag  raised  which  would  slow  down  the 
printing  as  of  right  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  principal  thrust  of 
my  argument  is  that  there  is  a  feasible 
solution  to  the  dilemma  between  the  bal- 
ancing of  public  needs  for  information 
obtained  from  the  census  on  the  one 
hand,  and  our  inherent  right  of  personal 
privacy  on  the  other.  We  should  set  a 
limit  for  minimal  basic  data  needed  from 
the  citizens  for  apportionment  purposes 
which  should  be  mandatory  and  the  rest 
an  entirely  voluntary  census  which  would 
be  nonpunitive.  Who  can  successfully 
argue  that  such  would  not  be  the  better 
procedure?  Certainly  public  cooperation 
IS  better  than  compulsion  in  obtaining 
accurate  and  valid  information.  We  will 
have  an  improved  bill  if  we  adopt  the 
proposed  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  <  Mr.  Betts  ' . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Betts)  there 
were — ayes  32,  noes  22. 

Mr.  DUUSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Regular  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 
The  CHAIRMAN,  Objection  is  heard. 

PARLWMENTARV     INQUIRreS 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  parliamentary  inquirv. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  w-ill  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
w-111  the  Chair  inform  the  members  of 
the  Committee  where  we  are  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion so  we  can  decide  how  to  proceed? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that  if 
the  Chair  finds  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present,  the  Chair  will  order  the  roll  to 
be  called. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chaimian. 
another  parliamentary  inquiry:  As  I  un- 
derstand it.  since  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  made  a  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present,  subsequent  to 
that  a  demand  was  made  for  tellers  and 
subsequent  to  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  sought  to  withdraw  his  point 
or  order  that  a  quorum  w-as  not  present 
and  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  '  Mr. 
Montgomery)  objected;  is  that  a  state- 
ment of  fact? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chairman  will 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
that  that  Is  the  fact. 
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The  Chair  will  proceed  to  count  for  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  To  count  for  a 
quorum? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes. 

Seventy-five  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Mem.bers  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


(Roll  No. 

1861 

Addabbo 

Frelln^hu:, 

sen    Pepper 

.Anderson, 

Glaimo 

Pike 

Tenn. 

Gilbert 

Powell 

AnnmiElo 

Goldwater 

Purcell 

Baring 

Griffiths 

Qulllen 

B.iiTett 

Graver 

Reirel 

h>»Il.  Calif. 

Hanna 

Rivers 

Boiling 

Hansen,  Wash.    Sandman 

Brown.  Calif 

Hays 

Scheuer 

Burton.  Utah 

Hebert 

Slsk 

Cabell 

Hosmer 

Slack 

Cahlll 

Ichord 

Smith.  Calif. 

Carey 

Karth 

Snyder 

Celler 

Klrwan 

Staggers 

cnisholm 

Lipscomb 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Clay 

Li.ng,  La, 

Teague.  Calif 

Cowiter 

McCloskev 

Teagde.  Tex. 

Daicjarlo 

-McKneally 

Udall 

Daw5<iji 

Ma -.1  Hard 

Utt 

Denney 

Mills 

Vander  Jast 

Dent 

Monagan 

Watson 

Edwards.  Ala 

Mcrse 

Whalley 

Esch 

Nix 

Wiggins 

Fallon 

OHara 

Wright 

Fascell 

O'Konski 

Wyatt 

Ford. 

Ottinser 

William  D. 

Passman 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H.R.  12884,  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  353  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quonmi.  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man  

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man  

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  California  rise  ? 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  the  Betts  amendment  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  make  a  point  of  order  that  the  demand 
for  tellers  is  out  of  order.  The  time  is  past 
for  that.  The  Chair  asked  for  a  division 
vote  and  the  vote  was  32  to  22,  and  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to.  The  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to.  Then  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice made  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonim 
was  not  present  and  there  was  a  call  of 
the  House. 

My  point  of  order  is  that  when  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  made  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonun  was  not  present, 
that  that  cut  off  the  teller  vote. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  insist  upon 
my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.     CHARLES     H.     WILSON.     Mr. 


Chairman,  I  just  ask  for  tellers  and  I  as- 
sume I  am  following  the  correct  proce- 
dure In  asking  for  tellers.  There  has  been 
no  intervening  business,  and  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  There  was  In- 
tervening business.  There  was  a  20-min- 
ute  delay. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  on  this  point  of  order? 

Mr.  GERALD  it.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man  

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
p<r-nt  of  order? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  recognized  on  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  There  was  no 
intervening  business  between  the  divi- 
sion vote  and  the  point  of  order  being 
made  that  a  quorum  was  not  present. 
We  went  through  the  quonmi  call  im- 
mediately, and  subsequently  the  gentle- 
man from  California  asked  for  tellers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  is  the  way  the  Chair  recalls  the 
procedure. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  rec- 
ognize the  gentleman  from  Missouri  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit 
that  the  point  of  order  should  not  be  sus- 
tained inasmuch  as  the  record  will  in- 
dicate that  the  Chair  had  announced  the 
division  vote,  but  it  had  not  said  that 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to.  The 
Chair  had  not  made  the  final  decision. 
The  right  of  any  Member  of  the  House 
to  ask  for  a  teller  vote,  to  ask  for  a  re- 
consideration, or  to  ask  for  any  other 
privileged  motion  had  not  inured;  there- 
fore the  request,  because  the  quorum  call 
could  not  be  interrupted,  to  ask  for  tel- 
lers is  quite  in  order. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  Chair  again  recognize 
me  for  one  other  observation? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  on 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  on  my  feet  awaitmg  the  op- 
portunity to  ask  for  tellers  at  the  time 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  made  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  was  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  'Mr.  Andrews  of 
Alabama) .  The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule 
on  the  pomt  of  order. 

The  Chair  will  state  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  is  correct  in  his  recol- 
lection. The  Chair  had  not  said  that  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to,  therefore  no 
intervening  business  had  taken  place 
when  the  point  of  order  of  no  quonmi 
was  made. 

The  Chair  will  read  from  Cannon's 
Precedents  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, volume  8,  page  646,  section  3104: 
The  right  to  demand  tellers  Is  not  prej- 
udiced by  the  fact  that  a  point  of  no  quorum 
has  been  made  against  a  division  of  the 
question  on  which  tellers  are  requested. 

That  precedent  was  established  on 
December  13,  1917, 

The  Chair  therefore  overrules  the  point 
of  order. 


Mr.     CHARLES     H.     WILSON.     Mr 
Chairman,  I  renew  my  request  for  tellers 
Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Betts,  and 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and 
the  tellers  reported  that  there  were— 
ayes  107.  noes  123. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  the  bill?  If  not.  under  the 
rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  con.sid- 
eration  the  bill  iH.R.  12884  >  to  amend 
title  13,  United  States  Code,  to  a.s.sure 
confidentiality  of  information  furnished 
in  response  to  questionnaires,  inquiries 
and  other  requests  of  the  Bureau  cf  the 
Census,  and  for  other  purpases.  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  545,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engiossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr,  CHARLES  H,  WILSON,  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  have  5  legislative  days  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  bill  H.R,  12884,  to  amend  title  13, 
United  States  Code,  to  assure  confiden- 
tiality of  information  furnished  m  re- 
sponse to  questionnaires,  inquiries,  and 
othei-  requests  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO 
FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  13827,  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  SATURDAY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  have  until 
midnight  Saturday  to  file  a  report  on  the 
bill.  H.R.  13827,  a  biU  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban 
development  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  CERTAIN  MARITIME  PRO- 
GRAMS OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
COMMERCE 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  4152),  to 
authorize    appropriations    for    certain 


maritime  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  2,  line  4.  strike  out  '$15,000,000;" 
and  insert  ••$12,000,000;", 

Page  2.  line  9.  strike  out  $2,040,000; "  and 
insert    ■$2,270,000;". 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  how  does  the  confer- 
ence report  compare  with  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  passed  by  the  House? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  The  bill  H.R.  4152  as 
passed  by  the  House  authorized  S15  mil- 
lion for  expenses  necessary  for  research 
and  development  activities.  The  Senate 
reduced  it  to  $12  million  because  they 
believed  the  agency  would  not  be  able  to 
use  the  larger  sum  at  this  lime. 

The  other  change  consists  of  a  change 
in  financial  assistance  to  State  marine 
schools.  The  House  had  a  sum  of  $2,040,- 
000,  and  it  was  increased  to  82,270,000, 
an  increase  of  5230,000.  in  order  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  sufBcient 
funds  for  the  first  year  of  operation  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Maritime  Academy. 

There  was  no  other  change  in  the 
House  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  long  has  that  mari- 
time academy  at  the  Great  Lakes  been 
in  existence?  Is  that  something  new? 

Mr,  GARMATZ.  According  to  the  Sen- 
ate report,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  at  present  there  is  no  mari- 
time academy  located  at  the  Great 
Lakes.  Neither  the  Federal  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  NY,, 
nor  the  several  existing  State  schools 
furnish  graduates  trained  to  the  partic- 
ular needs  of  Great  Lakes  commerce, 
where  more  than  200  U.S. -flag  vessels  of 
1,000  gross  tons  or  over  are  operated.  The 
establishment  of  a  Great  Lakes  Maritime 
Academy  would  serve  to  meet  the  man- 
power needs  of  this  trade. 

Mr,  GROSS.  When  was  the  school 
established?  How  long  has  it  been  in 
existence? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Since  1957,  North- 
western Michigan  College  has  been  work- 
ing to  establish  a  Great  Lakes  Maritime 
Academy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Working  to  establish  it— 
but  has  it  been  established?  Have  we 
been  funding  this  academy? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr,  GERALD  R,  FORD,  Mr.  Speaker. 
this  academy  was  established  about  3 
years  ago.  It  is  in  operation.  They  have 
gotten  a  grant  vessel  from  the  Coast 
Guard  or  Navy — I  cannot  remember. 
It  is  in  operation  and  a  going  school  and 
it  is  highly  important  to  the  whole  Great 
Lakes  area,  the  five  large  inland  lakes. 
Although  it  is  not  in  my  district,  I  am 
familiar  with  it  in  general.  I  think  it  is 
a  badly  needed  authorization. 

Mr     GROSS.    Has    there    been    any 
diminution  in  the  appropriation  for  the 
academy  at  Kings  Point,  under  the  cir- 
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cumstances  of  the  establishment  of  an- 
other school? 

Mr  GARMATZ.  No, 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought 
we  had  a  disappearing  merchant  marine, 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  We  do  have  several 
bills  which  will  be  coming  before  the 
committee  shortly  which  will  increase 
allowances  for  the  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  and  other  State  academies. 

Mr.  GROSS  We  were  told  we  have  a 
disappearing  merchant  marine  and  that 
it  is  going  dowTihill  all  the  time.  The 
American  flag  is  going  off  the  sea.  Yet, 
we  see  another  academy  started.  I  am 
curious  to  know  when  and  how  many 
more  academies  it  is  contemplated  to 
iiave  in  order  to  supply  men  for  a  mer- 
chant marine  that  is  fast  disappearing. 

Mr,  GARMATZ,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
hope  this  will  help  to  build  up  our  overall 
maritime  picture.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  need  for  it  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  they  have  been 
going  to  Kings  Point  and  other  State 
academies. 

Mr,  GARMATZ.  But  Kings  Point  is 
limited  as  to  the  number  of  students. 

Mr.  KEITH,  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr,  KEITH.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  chairman.  As 
the  gentleman  knows.  I  have  been  very 
much  concerned  about  the  amount  of 
support  that  the  students  in  the  several 
maritime  academies  get.  There  has  been 
no  increase  in  allotment  either  to  them 
as  individuals  or  to  the  schools  them- 
selves for  a  period  of  several  years.  I 
have  a  bill  that  would  give  a  sort  of  cost 
of  living  increase  both  to  the  schools  that 
have  the  increased  overhead  and  also  to 
the  students  which  also  have  increased 
overhead. 

I  firmly  believe,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  in  the  merchant  marine  and  in 
the  need  for  these  academies.  I  share 
the  concern  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  we  do  not  want  to  have  so  many  of 
the  schools  spread  around  that  we  can- 
not get  adequate  numbers  of  students  for 
those  in  existence.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
reached  that  point,  but  we  are  going  to 
reach  that  point  if  we  do  not  make  it  a 
little  bit  easier  for  the  boys  who  go  to 
these  academies  as  contrasted  with  other 
educational  institutions. 

I  would  like  to  have  some  assurance 
that  we  are  going  to  get  some  action  on 
the  bill  that  will  adjust  the  allowances 
upward  in  modest  amounts  commensu- 
rate with  the  cost  of  operation  and  the 
cost  of  living — that  is  the  budgets  for 
the  currently  existing  academies. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
care  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  As  a  member  of  the 
committee  I  assured  the  gentleman  we 
would  have  hearings  on  his  bill  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  KEITH.  That  is  a  very  open- 
ended  observation.  The  gentleman  sort 
of  qualifled  it.  if  my  memory  is  correct. 
if  we  could  find  a  little  more  evidence  of 
interest  in  this  matter  on  the  part  of  our 
constituents.  My  constituents  have  writ- 
ten me,  and  many  have  sent  me  copies 
of  letters  to  the  chairman  and  to  the 


committee,  indicating  their  great  inter- 
est in  this  matter.  It  is  a  very  natural 
thing,  of  course, 

Mr,  GARMATZ,  I  would  hope  by  the 
middle  of  October,  or  a  week  or  so  later, 
there  would  be  time  for  the  bill. 

Mr,  KEITH,  I  thank  the  chairman  very 
much, 

Mr  GROSS,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  no 
desire  to  prolong  this  colloquy,  except  to 
say  in  conclusion  I  am  going  to  be  very 
much  interested  in  this  subject,  of  which 
I  was  not  aware  until  the  Senate  amend- 
ments came  back,  and  very  much  inter- 
ested in  it  when  the  appropriation  bill 
surfaces  in  the  House, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  29,   1969 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House 
adourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  oblection 

\ I 

SOCIAL  SECURITY— MESSAGE  PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES     H.  DOC.  NO,   91-163  > 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;   which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways    and    Means    and    ordered    to    be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  nation  must  not  break  faith  with 
those  Americans  who  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  Social  Security  payments  will 
protect  them  and  their  families. 

The  impact  of  an  inflation  now  in  Its 
fourth  year  has  londermined  the  value  of 
every  Social  Security  check  and  requires 
that  we  once  again  increase  the  benefits 
to  help  those  among  the  most  severely 
\ictimized  by  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

I  request  that  the  Congress  remedy  the 
real  losses  to  those  who  now  receive 
Social  Security  beneflts  by  increasing 
payments  by  10  per  cent. 

Beyond  that  step  to  set  right  today's 
inequity,  I  propose  that  the  Congress 
make  certam  once  and  for  all  that  the 
retired,  the  disabled  and  the  dependent 
never  again  bear  the  brunt  of  inflation. 
The  way  to  prevent  future  unfairness  is 
to  attach  the  benefit  schedule  to  the  cost 
of  living. 

This  will  instill  new  security  in  Social 
Security.  This  will  provide  peace  of  mind 
to  those  concerned  with  their  retirement 
years,  and  to  their  dependents. 

By  acting  to  raise  benefits  now  to  meet 
the  rise  m  the  cost  of  living,  we  keep 
faith  with  today's  recipients.  By  acting 
to  make  future  benefit  raises  automatic 
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with  rises  in  the  cost  of  living,  we  remove 
questions  about  future  years;  we  do 
much  to  remove  this  system  from  bien- 
nial politics;  and  we  make  fair  treatment 
of  beneficiaries  a  matter  of  certainty 
rather  than  a  matter  of  hope. 

In  the  34  years  since  the  Social 
Security  program  was  first  established,  it 
has  become  a  central  part  of  life  for  a 
growing  number  of  Americans.  Today 
approximately  25  million  people  are  re- 
ceiving cash  payments  from  this  source. 
Three-quarters  of  these  are  older  Amer- 
icans; the  Social  Security  check  gener- 
ally represents  the  greater  part  of  total 
income.  Millions  of  younger  people  re- 
ceive benefits  under  the  disability  or 
survivor  provisions  of  Social  Security. 

Almost  all  Americans  have  a  stake  in 
the  soundness  of  the  Social  Security  sys- 
tem. Some  92  million  workers  are  con- 
tributing to  Social  Security  this  year. 
About  80  per  cent  of  Americans  of  work- 
ing age  are  protected  by  disability  in- 
surance and  95  per  cent  of  children  and 
mothers  have  survivorship  insurance 
protection.  Because  the  Social  Security 
prografil  is  an  essential  part  of  life  for 
so  many  Americans,  we  must  continually 
re-examine  the  program  and  be  pre- 
pared to  make  improvements. 

Aiding  in  this  Administration's  re- 
view and  evaluation  is  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Social  Security  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
appointed  in  May.  For  example.  I  will 
look  to  this  Council  for  recommendations 
in  regard  to  working  women:  changing 
work  patterns  and  the  increased  con- 
tributions of  working  women  to  the  sys- 
tem may  make  present  law  unfair  to 
them.  The  recommendations  of  this 
Council  and  of  other  advisers,  both 
within  the  Government  and  outside  of 
it,  will  be  important  to  our  planning.  As 
I  indicated  in  my  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  April  14,  improvement  in  the 
Social  Security  program  is  a  major  ob- 
jective of  this  Administration. 

There  are  certain  changes  in  the  So- 
cial Security  program,  however,  for 
which  the  need  is  so  clear  that  they 
should  be  made  without  awaiting  the 
findings  of  the  Advisory  Council.  The 
purpose  of  this  message  is  to  recommend 
such  changes. 

/  propose  an  across-the-board  increase 
of  10%  in  Social  Security  benefits,  effec- 
tive with  checks  mailed  in  April  1970,  to 
make  up  for  increases  in  the  cost'  of 
living. 

I  propose  that  future  benefits  in  the 
Social  Security  system  be  automatically 
adjusted  to  account  for  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

I  propose  an  increase  from  S1680  to 
$1800  in  the  amount  beneficiaries  can 
earn  annually  without  reduction  of  their 
benefits,  effective  January  1.  197 1. 

I  propose  to  eliminate  the  one-dollar- 
for-one-dollar  reduction  in  benefits  for 
income  earned  in  excess  of  $2880  a  year 
and  replace  it  by  a  one  dollar  reduction 
in  benefits  for  every  two  dollars  earned, 
which  now  applies  at  earnings  levels  be- 
tween $1680  and  $2880,  also  effective 
January  1,  1971. 

I  propose  to  increase  the  contribution 
and  benefit  base  from  $7800  to  $9000  be- 
ginning in  1972,  to  strengthen  the  sys- 
tem, to  help  keep  future  benefits  to  the 


individual  related  to  the  growth  of  his 
wages,  and  to  meet  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  improved  program.  Prom  then  on, 
the  base  will  automatically  be  adjusted 
to  reflect  wage  increases. 

/  propose  a  series  of  additional  reforms 
to  ensure  more  equitable  treatment  for 
widows,  recipients  above  age  72,  veter- 
ans, for  persons  disabled  in  childhood 
and  for  the  dependent  parents  of  dis- 
abled and  retired  workers. 

I  emphasize  that  the  suggested 
changes  are  only  first  steps,  and  that 
further  recommendations  will  come  from 
our  review  process. 

The  Social  Security  system  needs  ad- 
justment now  so  it  will  better  serve  peo- 
ple receiving  benefits  today,  and  those 
corrections  are  recommended  in  this 
message.  The  system  is  also  in  need  of 
long-range  reform,  to  make  it  better 
serve  those  who  contribute  now  for  bene- 
fits in  future  years,  and  that  will  be  "ttie 
subject  of  later  recommendations. 

THE    BKNXm    INCRXASE 

With  the  increase  of  10%,  the  average 
family  benefit  for  an  aged  couple,  both 
receiving  benefits,  would  rise  from  S170 
to  $188  a  month.  Further  indication  of 
the  impact  of  a  10  per  cent  increase  on 
monthly  benefits  can  be  seen  in  the 
following  table: 
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I 


Present  New  Present  New 
mini-  mini-  maxi-  maxi- 
mum      mum       mum         mum 


Single  person  (a  man  retir- 

ing  at  age  65  in  1970). . .  J55. 00    J61. 00  J165. 00    $181  50 
Married  couple  (husband  ♦■oj.«u    ♦loi.  3u 

retifiig  at  age  65  in 

'3^°)- 82.50      91.50    247.50      272.30 


The  proposed  benefit  increases  will 
raise  the  income  of  more  than  25  mil- 
lion persons  who  will  be  on  the  Social 
Security  rolls  in  April.  1970.  Total  budget 
outlaj's  for  the  first  full  calendar  year  in 
which  the  increase  is  effective  will  be  ap- 
proximately $3  billion. 

AtTTOMATlC    ADJUSTMENTS 

Benefits  will  be  adjusted  automatically 
to  reflect  increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 
The  uncertainty  of  adjustment  under 
present  laws  and  the  delay  often  encoim- 
tered  when  the  needs  are  already  ap- 
parent is  imnecessarily  harsh  to  those 
who  must  depend  on  Social  Security 
benefits  to  live. 

Benefits  that  automatically  increase 
with  rising  living  casts  can  be  funded 
without  increasing  Social  Security  tax 
rates  so  long  as  the  amount  of  earnings 
subject  to  tax  reflects  the  rising  level  of 
wa«es.  Therefore,  I  propose  that  the 
wage  base  be  automatically  adjusted  so 
that  it  corresponds  to  increases  in  earn- 
ings levels. 

These  automatic  adjustments  are  in- 
terrelated and  should  be  enacted  as  a 
package.  Taken  together  they  will  de- 
poUticize,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  So- 
cial Security  system  and  give  a  greater 
stability  to  what  has  become  a  comer- 
stone  of  our  society's  social  insurance 
system. 

REFORMING    THE    SYSTEM 

I  propose  a  series  of  reforms  in  pres- 
ent Social  Security  law  to  achieve  new 
standards  of  fairness.  These  would  pro- 
vide: 


1.  An  increase  in  benefits  to  a  widow 
who  begins  receiving  her  benefit  at  aae 
65  or  later.  The  benefit  would  increase 
the  current  82 » '2%  of  her  husbands 
benefit  to  a  full  100%.  This  increased 
beneflt  to  widows  would  fulfill  a  pledge 
I  made  a  year  ago.  It  would  provide  an 
average  increase  of  $17  a  month  to  al- 
most  three  million  widows. 

2.  Non-contributory  earnings  credits  of 
about  $100  a  month  for  military  service 
from  Januarj-,  1957  to  December.  1967 
During  that  period,  individuals  in  mili- 
tary service  were  covered  under  Social 
Security  but  credit  was  not  then  -iven 
for  "wages  in  kind" — room  and  board 
etc.  A  law  passed  in  1967  corrected  this 
for  the  future,  but  the  men  who  served 
from  1957  iwhen  coverage  began  for 
servicemen!  to  1967  should  not  be  over- 
looked. 

3.  Benefits  for  the  aged  parents  of  re- 
tired and  disabled  workers.  Under  pres- 
ent law,  benefits  are  payable  only  to  the 
dependent  parents  of  a  worker  who  has 
died:  we  would  extend  this  to  parents 
of  workers  who  are  disabled  or  who  retire 

4.  Child's  insurance  benefits  for  life  if 
a  child  becomes  permanently  di.sabled 
before  age  22.  Under  present  law.  a  per- 
son must  have  become  disabled  betoie 
age  18  to  qualify  for  these  benefits  The 
proposal  would  be  consistent  with  the 
payment  of  child's  benefit  to  age  22  so 
long  as  the  child  is  in  school. 

5.  Benefits  in  full  paid  to  persons  over 
72,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  his  earn- 
ings in  the  year  he  attains  that  age.  Un- 
der present  law,  he  is  bound  bv  often 
confusing  tests  which  may  limit  his  ex- 
emption. 

6.  A  fairer  means  of  determining  bene- 
fits payable  on  a  man's  earnings  record. 
At  present,  men  who  retire  at  age  62 
must  compute  their  average  earnings 
through  three  years  of  no  earnings  up  to 
age  65,  thus  lowering  the  retirement  bpn- 
efit  excessively.  Under  this  proposal,  onlv 
the  years  up  to  age  62  would  be  counted, 
just  as  is  now  done  for  women,  and 
three  higher-earning  years  could  be  sub- 
stituted for  low-earning  years. 

CHANGES  IN   THE   RITriREMENT  TEST 

A  feature  of  the  present  Social  Secu- 
rity law  that  has  drawn  much  criticism 
is  the  so-called  "retirement  test,"  a  pro- 
vision which  limits  the  amount  that  a 
beneficiarj'  can  earn  and  still  receive  full 
benefits.  I  have  been  much  concerned 
about  this  provision,  particularly  about 
its  effects  on  incentives  to  work.  The 
present  retirement  test  actuallv  penalizes 
Social  Security  beneficiaries  for  doing 
additional  work  or  taking  a  job  at  hieher 
pay.  This  is  wrong. 

In  my  view,  many  older  people  should 
be  encouraged  to  work.  Not  only  are  thev 
provided  with  added  income,  but  the 
country  retains  the  benefit  of  their  skills 
and  wisdom;  they,  in  turn,  have  the  feel- 
ing of  usefulness  and  participation 
which  employment  can  provide. 

This  is  why  I  am  recommending 
changes  in  the  retirement  test.  Raising 
the  amount  of  money  a  person  can  earn 
in  a  year  without  affecting  his  Social  Se- 
curity payments— from  the  present 
$1680  to  $1800— is  an  important  first 
step.  But  under  the  approach  used  in  the 
present    retirement     test,     people    who 
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earned  more  than  the  exempt  amoiuit 
of  $1680,  plus  $1200,  would  continue  to 
have  $1  in  Social  Security  l)eneflts  with- 
held for  every  $1  they  received  in  earn- 
ings. A  necessary  second  step  is  to  elim- 
inate from  present  law  the  requirement 
than  when  earnings  reach  $1200  above 
the  exempt  amount.  Social  Security 
benefits  will  be  reduced  by  a  full  dollar 
for  every  dollar  of  added  earnings  imtll 
all  his  benefits  are  withheld :  in  effect,  we 
impose  a  tax  of  more  than  100%  on  these 
earnings. 

To  avoid  this,  I  would  eliminate  this  $1 
reduction  for  each  $1  earned  and  replace 
it  with  the  same  $1  reduction  for  each  $2 
earned  above  $3000.  This  change  will  re- 
duce a  disincentive  to  increased  employ- 
ment that  arises  under  the  retirement 
test  in  its  present  form. 

The  amount  a  retired  person  can  earn 
and  still  receive  his  benefits  should  also 
increase  automatically  with  the  earnings 
level.  It  is  sound  policy  to  keep  the  ex- 
empt amount  related  to  changes  in  the 
general  level  of  earnings. 

These  alterations  in  the  retirement  test 
would  result  in  added  benefit  payments 
of  some  $300  million  in  the  first  full  cal- 
endar year.  Approximately  one  million 
people  would  receive  this  money — some 
who  are  now  receiving  no  benefits  at  all 
and  some  who  now  receive  benefits  but 
who  would  get  more  under  this  new  ar- 
rangement. These  suggestions  are  not  by 
any  means  the  solution  to  all  the  prob- 
lems of  the  retirement  test,  however,  and 
I  am  asking  the  Advisory  Council  on  So- 
cial Security  to  give  particular  attention 
to  this  matter. 

CONTRIBtmON    AND    BENETrr    BASE 

The  contribution  and  beneflt  base — 
the  annual  earnings  on  which  Social 
Security  contributions  are  paid  and  that 
can  be  counted  toward  Social  Security 
benefits — has  been  increased  several 
times  since  the  Social  Security  program 
began.  The  further  increase  I  am  rec- 
ommending— from  its  present  level  of 
$7800  to  $9000  beginning  January  1. 
1972— will  produce  approximately  the 
same  relationship  between  the  base  and 
general  earnings  levels  as  that  of  the 
early  1950s.  This  is  important  since  the 
goal  of  Social  Security  is  the  replace- 
ment, in  part,  of  lost  earnings,  if  the 
base  on  which  contributions  and  benefits 
are  figured  does  not  rise  with  earnings 
increases,  then  the  benefits  deteriorate. 
Tne  future  benefit  increases  that  will 
result  from  the  higher  base  I  am  recom- 
mending today  would  help  to  prevent 
such  deterioration.  These  increases 
would,  of  course,  be  in  addition  to  those 
which  result  from  the  10 "^t  across-the- 
board  increase  in  benefits  that  is  in- 
tended to  bring  them  into  line  with  the 
cost  of  living. 

FINANCING 

I  recommend  an  acceleration  of  the 
tax  rate  scheduled  for  hospital  insurance 
to  bring  the  hospital  insurance  trust 
fund  into  actuarial  balance.  I  also  pro- 
pose to  decelerate  the  rate  schedule  of 
the  old-age,  survivors  and  disability  in- 
surance trust  funds  in  current  law.  These 
funds  taken  together  have  a  long-range 
sui-plus  of  income  over  outgo,  which  will 
meet  much  of  the  cost.  The  combined 
rate,  known  as  the  "social  security  con- 
tribution." already  scheduled  by  statute. 


will  be  decreased  from  1971  through  1976. 
Thus,  in  1971  the  currently  scheduled 
rate  of  5.2%  to  be  paid  by  employees 
would  become  5.1%,  and  in  1973  the  cur- 
rently scheduled  rate  of  5.65%  would  be- 
come 5.5%.  The  actuarial  integrity  of  the 
two  funds  will  be  maintained,  and  the 
ultimate  tax  rates  will  not  be  changed  in 
the  rate  schedules  which  will  be  proposed. 

The  voluntary  supplementary  medical 
insurance  (SMI"  of  title  XVJU  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  often  referred  to  as 
part  B  Medicare  coverage,  is  not  ade- 
quately financed  with  the  current  S4 
premium.  Our  preliminary  studies  indi- 
cate that  there  will  have  to  be  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  premium.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
will  set  the  premium  rate  in  December 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1970, 
as  he  is  required  to  do  by  statute. 

To  meet  the  rising  costs  of  health  care 
in  the  United  States,  this  Administration 
will  soon  forward  a  Health  Cost  Control 
proposal  to  the  Congress  Other  admin- 
istrative measures  are  already  being 
taken  to  hold  down  spiraling  medical 
expenses. 

In  the  coming  months,  this  Adminis- 
tration will  give  careful  study  to  ways  in 
which  we  can  further  improve  the  Social 
Security  program.  The  program  is  an 
established  and  Important  American  in- 
stitution, a  foimdation  on  which  millions 
are  able  to  build  a  more  comfortable  life 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible — after 
their  retirement  or  in  the  event  of  dis- 
ability or  death  of  the  family  earner. 

The  recommendations  I  propose  today, 
which  I  urge  the  Congress  to  adopt,  will 
move  the  cau.se  of  Social  Security  for- 
ward on  a  broad  front. 

We  will  bring  beneflt  payments  up  to 
date. 

We  will  make  sure  that  benefit  pay- 
ments stay  up  to  date,  automatically  tied 
to  the  cost  of  living. 

We  will  begin  making  basic  reforms  in 
the  system  to  remove  inequities  and  bring 
a  new  standard  of  fairness  In  the  treat- 
ment of  all  Americans  in  the  system. 

And  we  will  lay  the  groundwork  for 
further  study  and  improvement  of  a  sys- 
tem that  has  served  the  coimtry  well  and 
must  serve  future  generations  more  fairly 
and  more  responsively. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  September  25, 1969. 


DELINQUENT   TAXES.   A   SHOCKING 
NEW  TAX  LOOPHOLE 

fMr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mision  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  day 
turns  up  a  shocking  new  tax  loophole 
which  increases  the  tax  burden  on  the 
average  taxpayer  who  must  foot  the  bill. 

According  to  the  latest  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  figures  provided  to  my  oflBce, 
interest  on  delinquent  taxes  owed  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  by  individuals  and  cor- 
porations in  fiscal  year  1969  amounted 
to  over  $567  million.  This  amount  of  in- 
terest would  indicate  a  $9.5  billion  tax 
delinquecy  in  fiscal  1969:  At  this  rate,  the 
tax  delinquency  will  increase  in  fiscal 
year  1970  by  12  percent — over  $11  bil- 
lion. 


There  is  no  joy  to  the  American  tax- 
payer in  Treasury  collection  of  this  in- 
terest at  a  6-percent  rate.  Who  can  get 
money  cheaper  than  that?  The  delin- 
quent taxpayer  can  invest  these  funds  in 
absolute  security  at  8  percent  or  12  per- 
cent. The  delinquent  taxpayer  can  profit 
by  arbitrage  at  the  expense  of  all  other 
taxpayers  who  pay  their  bUls. 

It  Is  incredible — but  the  delinquent 
taxpayer  has  another  useful  gimmick. 
He  can  get  a  tax  w^riteoff  against  his 
current  taxes  for  the  Interest  he  pays 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  on  his  de- 
linquent tax  bill.  This  reward  for  de- 
linquency adds  a  cruel  insult  to  the  aver- 
age taxpayer  who  has  to  pay  his  tax  bill 
before  it  is  due. 

Following  is  a  table  on  interest  re- 
ceived by  the  Treasury  on  tax  delin- 
quency in  fiscal  years   1967   and   1969; 


Fiscal  year 
li 


967 


Fiscal  year 
1969 


Interest  on  current  assessments: 
Individual  and  OASDI 

withheld... J22, 805.671 

Individual,  ottier 40,493. 167 

Corporation 34,391,853 

Excise 7,176,318 

Estate  and  gift 13.017.332 

Carriers' tax 338,306 

Federal  unemployment 1 ,  532. 283 

Total 119,802,932 

Interest  on  returns  wtiich  tiave 
been  audited: 
Individual  and  OASDI 

witliheld... 1,265,526 

Individual,  other 93,351.541 

Corporation 208,052  317 

Excise 6,497.014 

Estate  and  gift 26, 714,  «76 

Carriers' tax 10,855 

Federal  unemployment 106,294 

Total 335,998.028 

Grand  total,  all  interest..  455.800.960 


J45,248,522 

56,270,714 

56.826,673 

7,665,066 

19.341,523 

1.045,712 

1.767.477 


188.165.690 


2,931.425 

100,289,019 

233.279,121 

4, 725. 364 

38.293,106 

11 

57,792 


379,575,842 


567.741.532 


STLT)ENT  LOANS   CUT  $35   MTT.T.TQN 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  to 
say,  this  year  President  Richard  Nixon  is 
holding  out  on  our  Nation  s  college  stu- 
dents. In  an  incredibly  shortsighted 
move,  the  President  proposed  to  the 
Congress  that  the  funding  level  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act — 
NDEA — loan  program  be  cut  to  $155 
million.  $35  miUion  less  than  the  $190 
million  appropriated  last  year. 

Education  should  be  the  last  place  to 
suffer  the  President's  budget  slashes. 
What  we  are  talking  about  are  loans — 
not  scholarships — which  determine  for 
most  recipients  whether  or  not  they  w  ill 
go  to  college.  The  President's  answer  may 
be  that  the  students  can  go  to  a  local 
bank  to  get  a  loan,  but  with  today's 
tight  monetary  situation,  banks  simply 
are  not  lending  money  to  students. 

Last  week  Representative  Neal  Sboth, 
the  distinguished  gentlemtin  from  Iowa 
and  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  pointed  out  that  the  Presi- 
dent, by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  can  Imme- 
diately release  $35  million  to  our  colleges 
for  these  loans;  he  need  only  to  write  a 
letter  to  the  Congress  revising  his  budget 
figure  to  the  level  of  last  year's  appropri- 
ation. Under  the  continuing  resolution  a 
Department's  spending  cannot  exceed  the 
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previous  years  appropriation  or  the 
President's  recommendation,  whichever 
is  lower.  In  this  case,  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation was  lower.  And  so,  while 
the  House  has  already  approved  $222 
million  for  an  expanded  loan  program, 
the  Department  has  to  hold  its  spending 
to  the  President's  $155  million  while  it 
waits  for  the  Senate  to  act  on  the  House 
approved  bill. 

The  Pi-esident  knows  that  the  final 
appropriations  bill  to  be  approved  by  the 
Congress  will  provide  at  least  the  amount 
appropriated  last  year,  $190  million,  and 
probably  more.  The  President's  negli- 
gence in  failing  to  act  at  this  time  affects 
the  scholastic  lives  of  an  estimated 
50.000  students,  and  this  country  should 
not  let  him  get  away  with  it. 

The  President  has  talked  a  lot  recently 
about  providing  training  for  anyone  who 
wants  to  work  and  needs  a  skill.  I  concur. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  not  forget 
those  students  who  need  financial  help 
to  go  to  college.  Education  is  not  the 
place,  te  save  money,  it  is  an  investment 
m  the  future — an  investment  in  our 
country's  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  t>elieve  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  be  persuaded  to  amend  his 
budget  request  on  this  item  if  the  stu- 
dents, professors,  and  college  adminis- 
trators of  this  country  will  only  deluge 
him  with  letters  urging  him  to  do  so. 
The  time  for  action  is  here,  surely  the 
President  will  take  this  small  step  so  im- 
portant to  the  youns;  people  of  this 
country. 


CRIME  CAPITAL 


'Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  comes  as  no  surprise,  since  neither  the 
new  administration,  the  city,  or  Con- 
gress has  done  much  about  it.  to  learn 
that  crime  continues  to  rise  here  in 
Washington  about  four  times  higher 
than  the  national  average. 

Murder  is  up  42  percent  since  January; 
robberies,  46  percent;  rape,  50  percent; 
larceny,  58  percent.  Although  Washing- 
ton is  the  Nation's  ninth  largest  city,  it 
ranks  sixth  in  murder,  fifth  in  robberies 
and  eighth  in  assaults. 

Hearings  on  crime  proposals  are  now 
underway  in  the  House  and  Senate,  but 
it  took  the  administration  so  long  to 
send  up  its  proposals  it  may  be  difficult 
to  get  final  action  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  Congress  cannot  put  the  blame  for 
legislative  delay  solely  on  the  new  ad- 
ministration, although  the  inaction  and 
lack  of  concern  has  shocked  many  who 
expected  swift  recommendations  after 
the  inauguration.  Congress  should  have 
shown  more  concern  on  its  own  part  after 
it  became  apparent,  when  the  President 
reappointed  Walter  Washington  as 
mayor  of  the  city,  that  city  govern- 
ment and  the  White  House  would  not 
change  direction  and  face  the  realities 
of  the  crime  crisis. 

While  much  of  the  attention  has  been 
focused  on  changes  in  law  and  in  court 
reform,  both  of  which  are  necessary 
steps,  too  little  has  been  done  by  the 
city,    the    Justice    Department    or    the 


White  House  within  existing  law  to  halt 
the  crime  wave.  I  realize  that  the  Presi- 
dent said  many  things  during  the  cam- 
paign last  fall  that  may  be  difficult  to 
accomplish.  And  the  demands  on  his 
time  and  attention  are  great.  Yet  he  did 
make  crime  in  Washington  an  important 
part  of  his  campaign.  He  did  appoint  the 
Mayor  and  City  Council  Chairman,  and 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  the  District  Attorney  for 
Washington.  Surely  the  President  does 
not  want  to  see  Washington  the  deserted 
city  it  has  become  after  dark. 

The  nature  of  the  President's  high  of- 
fice requires  that  he  live  behind  iron 
gates,  but  surely  he  does  not  want  to 
see  iron  gates  on  every  storefront  in  the 
Capital  of  this  great  republic.  I  cannot 
believe  he  wants  to  see  citizens  arm 
thenaselves  and  live  behind  double  locked 
doors,  afraid  to  venture  outside.  Yet  that 
is  exactly  what  is  happening,  within  the 
shadow  of  the  White  House. 

Crime  is  like  a  cancer,  spreading 
throughout  the  city,  affecting  the  poor, 
the  rich,  the  local  resident,  and  the 
tourist. 

It  directly  affects  the  cost  of  living, 
by  increasing  the  cost  of  doing  business 
here.  Every  customer  of  a  Safeway  gro- 
cery store.  People's  drug  store,  or  High's 
dairy  store  pays  the  added  cost  of  the 
almost  daily  robberies  at  these  places 
of  business.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Wash- 
ington's cost  of  living  increases  well 
ahead  of  the  national  average  when  the 
crime  rate  also  exceeds  the  national 
average  by  such  a  large  percentage. 

The  President's  own  private  secretary 
has  been  a  victim  of  a  burglary.  A  U.S. 
Senator  was  attacked  in  the  elevator  of 
his  apartment  house.  FBI  secretaries  are 
attacked  leaving  the  FBI  building.  And 
a  third  grade  classroom  in  a  public 
school  was  invaded  by  armed  robbers 
who  threatened  the  class  while  taking 
money  from  their  teacher. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  you  tolerate 
these  conditions  in  your  Capital?  Why 
not  order  a  full  crackdown  on  crime  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  you  ordered  on  illegal 
drugs?  Why  not  bnng  into  Washington 
whatever  manpower  is  necessary  to  do 
the  job  now?  Put  more  policemen  on  the 
street.  Take  them  off  office  jobs,  and 
traffic  work,  even  if  you  must  bring  in 
military  police  to  take  over  these  duties. 
Why  not  call  in  all  of  the  officials,  city 
and  Flederal.  who  are  answerable  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  tell 
them  to  put  a  stop  to  the  crime  wave 
now.  or  pack  their  bags  and  look  for  jobs 
elsewhere. 


September  25,  1969 

I  would  prefer  not  to  add  to  the  burden  of 
any  President  more  than  conscience  and 
lionest  difference  require. 

I  have  planned  and  I  continue  to  plan 
to  give  to  the  President  all  the  support  I 
can,  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  my 
conscience  and  the  needs  of  the  Seventh 
District  of  Wisconsin.  But  the  action  of 
the  President  on  the  issue  of  tax  reform 
requires  me.  in  good  conscience,  to  speak 
out  because  it  is  obvious  that  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  amount  to  little  less 
than  a  sabotaging  of  the  House-passed 
tax  reform  bill. 

The  House-passed  bill  contains  some 
bad  features,  but  I  had  hoped  we  would 
have  the  assistance  of  the  President  in 
the  drive  for  tax  reform  so  that  the  ef- 
forts of  a  good  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  both  sides  of  the  political 
aisle,  would  not  be  wasted.  But  a  review 
of  newspaper  headlines  the  day  after  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  David  Ken- 
nedy, presented  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  President  Nixon's  suggested 
changes  in  the  House-passed  tax  reform 
bill,  reveal  that  the  Piesident  has  clearly 
not  come  down  on  the  side  of  the  public 
interest.  In  the  2  days  after  Secretary 
Kennedy  testified  on  the  tax  reform  bili 
these  headlines  appeared  in  newspapers 
across  the  country : 

"Nixon  Presents  Tax  Bill  That  Would 
Limit  Reform  and  Trim  Levy  on  Corpor- 
ations"—New  York  Times.  September  15, 

"Tax  Bill  Cheered  by  Wall  Street"— 
New  York  Times.  September  6,  1969  and 
the  article  went  on  to  say : 

Wall  street  reacted  with  undisguised  glee 
yesterday  to  the  Nixon  Administration's  tax 
bin  announced  on  Thursday  that  would  limit 
the  reforms  approved  by  the  House. 

"Nixon  Tax  Bid  Gives  Firms  Bigger 
Break" — Washington  Post.  September  5 
1969. 

"Administration  To  Seek  Corporate 
Tax  Cut  to  46  Percent  From  48  Percent- 
Sharp  Battle  Expected  With  Demo- 
crats"—Wail  Street  Journal,  September 
5,  1969,  and  that  headline  was  followed 
by  the  following  comments: 

The  Nixon  Administration  headed  Into  a 
big  figh*.  with  Democrats  by  proposing  that 
Congress  cut  the  regular  corporate  income 
tax  rate  to  46^v  from  48 '>  over  a  2-vear  period 
starting  in  1971  ...  The  Adm"lnlstratlon 
would  do  this  by  reducing  manv  of  the  tax 
benefits  the  House  voted  last  month  for  low 
and  middle-income  persons. 
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PRESIDENTS     INACTION     ON     TAX 
REFORM  CRITICIZED 

'  Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.; 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  my  elec- 
tion on  April  1, 1  have  purposely  tried  to 
withhold  strong  criticism  of  the  Presi- 
dent because  he,  like  I,  has  only  been  in 
his  new  job  for  a  few  short  months.  I 
share  the  sentiment  voiced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri, 
Congressman  James  Symington,  who 
stated  recently : 


These  newspaper  comments  indicate 
just  how  far  the  administration  has  re- 
treated from  its  promise  in  April  to  close 
tax  loopholes  that  were  causing  a  tax- 
payers' rebellion  throughout  the  country. 

What  changes  in  the  House-passed  bill 
did  the  President  recommend  that  caused 
such  startling  comments : 

First.  The  House-passed  bill  contained 
$7.3  billion  in  tax  relief  for  individual 
taxpayers.  President  Nixon  asked  Con- 
gress to  eliminate  $2.5  billion  in  tax  re- 
ductions to  individual  taxpayers  and  sub- 
stituted a  2-percent  tax  reduction  for 
corporations  instead. 

Second.  Under  the  House-passed  bill, 
the  average  tax  for  a  family  of  four  with 
an  Income  of  $4,000  would  be  $65.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  would  raise  it  to  $81.  A  family 
of  four  with  an  income  of  $7,500  would 


pay  $576  in  taxes  under  the  House-passed 
bill,  but  would  pay  $616  under  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations. 

Third.  The  capital  gains  loophole, 
which  was  slightly  tightened  by  the 
House  bill,  would  be  lessened  again  under 
the  President's  recommendations. 

Fourth.  The  House  bill  would  raise  the 
10-percent  standard  deduction  for  indi- 
vidual taxpayers  to  15  percent,  but  the 
President  would  cut  it  back  to  12  percent 

pnfth.  The  municipal  bond  loophole, 
which  presently  allows  the  wealthy  to 
escape  taxation  by  investing  their  income 
in  tax-free  municipal  bonds,  was  closed 
by  the  House  bill  The  President  weak- 
ened the  House  attempt  to  close  this  un- 
conscionable loophole. 

The  impact  of  the  President's  changes 
on  the  individual  taxpayer  can  be  clearly 
seen  by  the  following  United  Press  Inter- 
national tax  table,  which  shows  the  dif- 
ference in  taxes  which  would  be  required 
under  the  House  and  the  administration 
bills: 

Tax  Flans  Compared 
Washington,  D.C  — The  treasury  depart- 
ment Thursday  showed  the  senate  a  uible  to 
demonstrate  the  effect  beginning  In  1972  of 
the  administration's  tax  reform  prop>osals  and 
the  house  passed  tax  reform  bill  on  a  family 
of  four  with  nonbusiness  expenses  totaling 
ICr  of  income: 


Adiusted  gross 

jncome 

Present  tax 

House 

Administration 

J3,0O0 

0 

0 

0 

13  500... 

$70 

0 

0 

m 

KOOO 

UO 

S65 

$4,500    . 

290 

200 

253 

r.soo    . .     . 

687 

576 

616 

JIO.OOO 

1.114 

858 

1,012 

$12,500 

1.567 

1.347 

1,417 

$15,000  .     .     . 

2,062 

1,846 

1,951 

$17,500      .       . 

2.598 

2,393 

2,451 

$20,000 

3.160 

2.%8 

2.%8 

$25,000 

4,412 

4.170 

4.170 

Bad  as  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions are.  they  did  at  least  have  two  re- 
deeming features: 

First.  The  President  did  make  good 
suggestions  for  narrowing  the  hobby- 
farming  loophole  and  for  correcting  a 
Hou.se  mistake  in  the  area  of  cooperative 
taxation. 

Second.  The  President  d'd  support  the 
House  move  to  cut  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance from  27^2  to  20  percent. 

But  the  blockbuster  came  on  Wednes- 
day when  the  Associated  Press  revealed 
that  Harry  S.  Dent.  Deputy  Counsel  to 
the  President  has  written  a  letter  to  the 
county  board  of  oil  rich  Midland  Coimty 
in  Texas  promising  administration 
reversal  of  its  position  in  support  of  a  cut 
in  the  oil  depletion  allowance.  Mr.  Dent 
wrote : 

The  recent  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  is  to  be  corrected  very 
soon  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  The 
President  continues  to  stand  bv  his  campaign 

commitments. 

The  Associated  Press  article  stated  thai 
the  commitment  Dent  referred  to  was 
made  by  President  Nixon  in  a  Texas 
^Soeech  last  fall  when  he  said: 

I  oppose  reduction  of  that  27V4  percent 
allowance. 

Such  a  reversal  in  the  administration 
position  would  mean  that  the  administra- 
tion has  taken  even  the  last  remaining 
step  away  from  tax  reform.  And  even  if 


that  reversal  does  not  take  place,  the 
mere  knowledge  that  the  President  pri- 
vately prefers  not  to  reduce  the  depletion 
allowance  makes  it  more  difficult  to  win 
the  fight  for  that  reduction. 

One  Member  of  this  House  warned  in 
July  that  we  could  paint  the  most  beau- 
tiful tax  reform  bill  in  the  world,  but  that 
by  the  time  the  bill  left  the  Senate  it 
would  look  like  someone  has  been  finger- 
painting  it  with  boxing  gloves.  Little  did 
we  know  at  the  time  that  the  fingerpaint- 
ing  would  be  done  by  the  Secretary-  of 
the  Treasur>'  on  the  instructions  of  the 
President. 

The  weakness  exhibited  by  this  ad- 
ministration on  the  whole  question  of 
tax  reform  becomes  more  clear  each  day. 
It  is  testimony  to  the  coiTectness  of  those 
of  us  in  the  Congress  who  opposed  ex- 
tension of  the  surtax  without  prior  ac- 
tion on  tax  reform  In  the  belief  that  if 
the  surtax  was  extended,  tax  reform 
would  never  come. 

The  House-passed  tax  bill  still  con- 
tains loopholes  that  need  to  be  closed 
further,  not  widened.  That  cannot  hap- 
pen with  weak  administration  action. 

I  do  not  like  saying  what  I  have  said 
today.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  Member 
of  Congress  likes  to  say  things  like  this 
about  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
but  the  stakes  in  this  issue  for  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  are  too  high  to  be  sub- 
merged by  other  considerations. 

The  American  taxpayer  has  through- 
out the  years  compiled  a  truly  remark- 
able record  of  responsibility  and  gener- 
osity. He  has  reached  into  his  pocket  to 
help  support  not  only  his  own  society, 
but  many  others  as  well  all  around  the 
globe.  And  he  has  done  it  largely  on  a 
self-assessment  basis,  despite  his  knowl- 
edge that  for  years  special  privilege  loop- 
holes in  tax  laws  have  given  help  to  the 
rich  and  powerful  at  the  expense  of  the 
lobbyless  American  taxpayer. 

The  American  taxpayer  does  not  ask 
much  of  his  Government.  He  does  not, 
by  and  large,  seek  to  avoid  his  responsi- 
bility as  a  citizen  so  long  as  he  knows 
that  everyone  else  is  also  doing  his  fair 
share.  He  has  a  right  to  expect  Congress 
to  insure  that  everyone  is  doing  his  share 
and  he  has  certainly,  above  all.  the  right 
tD  expect  his  President  to  be  doing  the 
same. 


DISGRACEFUL      SPECTACLE      "WITH 
REFERENCE  TO  PENDING  TRIAL 

'Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  i 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
graceful spectacle  that  the  news  media 
are  parading  before  the  American  people 
of  U.S.  soldiers  pending  trial  for  activi- 
ties connected  with  their  military  oper- 
ations against  the  enemy  requires  careful 
evaluation  and  consideration,  and  not  a 
premature  and  emotional  overreaction. 

I.  like  most  men  on  the  street,  do  not 
favor  the  aspect  of  trying  U.S.  service- 
men in  a  time  of  war  for  murder  or  con- 
spiracy to  murder  an  enemy  agent^ — 
double  agent  or  not.  But  I  am  constrained 
to  accept  that  there  are  recognized  mili- 
tary legal  channels  which  must  be  fol- 
lowed. As  a  former  combat  infantryman. 


I  also  imderstand  that  the  accepted  con- 
ventional standards  of  the  continental 
United  States  in  peacetime  may  differ 
from  those  In  a  foreign  coimtry  in  a  time 
of  war,  where  even  the  simplest  ever>'day 
action  may  mean  sudden  death.  The 
most  serious  consequence  of  the  whole 
situation  has  been  that  an  all-out  oper- 
ation to  sensationalize  the  incident  seems 
to  have  generated  a  pubhc  opinion  which 
has  confused  known  facts  with  supposi- 
tions and  half-truths  so  that  the  Green 
Berets  have  become  but  pawns  in  the 
game.  Attention  has  been  so  skillfully  di- 
verted that  the  defendant  on  trial  now 
appears  to  be  the  military  services,  mili- 
tary justice,  and  every  man  in  uniform. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  facts,  but 
as  a  former  judge  I  do  know  that  hearsay 
and  newspaper  stories  of  what  is  sup- 
posed to  have  occurred  are  not  evidence 
either  for  or  against  anyone  accused  of 
wrongdoing. 

As  an  attorney,  I  know  that  the  ethics 
of  the  legal  profession  condemn  wild 
public  claims  instigated  by  attorneys 
with  the  suspect  purpose  of  molding 
opinion  in  a  case,  thereby  preventing  a 
fair  and  impartial  trial.  Legal  ethics  for- 
bid such  self-serving  conduct  by  attor- 
neys for  while  it  may  benefit  the  lawj-er, 
it  does  irreparable  damage  to  the  client. 
The  appropriate  bar  associations  should 
examine  the  activities — not  of  our  sol- 
diers in  Vietnam— but  of  the  attorneys 
whose  flamboyant  accusations  and  wild 
charges  represent  an  exploitation — not  a 
defense — of  their  clients.  These  attor- 
neys' conduct  and  statements  are  as  dis- 
gtisting  as  what  they  claim  are  the  im- 
proprieties of  the  military. 

Under  the  Constitution,  this  Congress 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
making  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  made  these  rules.  We  have  not  seen 
fit  to  provide  for  trial  of  militarj-  offenses 
in  either  the  press  or  in  civilian  courts, 
but  the  courts-martial. 

I  urge  an  open  mind  in  this  matter 
unless  and  imtil  the  real  facts  are  rep- 
resented as  we  have  provided  by  law. 

If  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  an 
offense  punishable  imder  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice,  an  enactment 
of  this  Congress,  has  occurred  then  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  appropriate  militar>'  au- 
thorities and  the  President  as  Command- 
er in  Chief  to  take  proper  steps  to  see 
that  the  accused  are  accorded  our  tra- 
ditional presumption  of  innocence  and 
their  rights  to  be  preserved  throughout, 
while  the  case  is  handled  before  a  com- 
petent tribunal. 

Certainly,  no  one  can  remain  unmo\  ed 
by  this  incident,  for  not  one  of  us  would 
sit  back  and  pennit  a  military  fighting 
man  of  our  countrj'  to  be  used  as  a  scape- 
goat or  a  sacrifice  for  political  expedi- 
ence. Nevertheless,  wi.sdom  would  have  us 
subdue  our  emotions  and  safeguard 
against  that  possibility  by  observing  the 
proceeding  with  keen  interest,  refrain- 
ing from  intermeddling,  and  allowing  the 
machiner>'  of  military-  justice  to  operate 
as  we  have  provided  by  law 


THE  ISSUE  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

I  Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
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ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the 
very  difficult  task  of  serving  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  platform  com- 
mittee last  year.  We  wrote  into  that  plat- 
form language  calling  for  the  automatic 
revision  of  the  social  security  program 
as  the  cost  of  living  advanced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  take  action  on  social  secu- 
rity payments. 

Eighty-three  percent  of  all  our  senior 
citizens — approximately  15,000,000 — 
have  only  one  source  of  income ;  namely, 
social  security  payments.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
on  which  I  serve  as  the  ranking  mem- 
ber will  begin  hearings  on  this  question 
very  soon  and  that  we  raise  social 
security  benefits  by  at  least  15  percent 
across  the  board,  effective  December  1 
of  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  platform  committee  at  the 
-  Democratic  National  Convention  just 
"  overTt  year  ago,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant issues  we  faced  in  drafting  the  plat- 
form was  the  issue  of  social  security. 

At  that  time,  we  wrote  about  our  senior 
citizens : 

A  lifetime  of  work  and  effort  deserves  a 
secure  and  satisfying  retirement. 

Benefits,  especially  mlnlmimi  benefits. 
under  Old  Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  In- 
surance should  be  raised  to  overcome  present 
inadequacies  and  thereafter  should  be  ad- 
Justed  automatically  to  reflect  increases  in 
living  costs. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  action  on 
this  pledge.  We  have  seen  President 
Johnson  recommend  a  lO-percent  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  before 
he  left  office,  and  we  have  seen  President 
Nixon  recommend  that  the  benefits  be 
raised. 

Speaking  as  the  ranking  majority 
member  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  which  will  soon  begin  hearings 
on  this  vital  subject,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  we 
increase  benefits  across  the  board  by  at 
least  15  percent,  effective  December 
1,  1969. 

The  compelling  reason  for  this  increase 
is  to  immediately  rectify  the  decrease  in 
the  real  buying  power  of  social  security 
pajrments  that  has  come  about  in  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living.  Since  we  last  in- 
creased social  security  benefits,  the  cost 
of  living  has  gone  up  8.2  percent  and  the 
prospects  are  that  it  will  continue  to 
go  up. 

In  addition,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  each  individual  Congressman 
has  been  deluged  with  mail  from  the  25 
million  social  security  beneficiaries  who 
are  pleading  for  an  increase  to  keep  up 
with  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

The  Democrats  are  responsible  for  the 
social  security  program.  We  enacted  it  in 
1935  and  we  have  sustained  it  ever  since. 
We  have  made  it  work,  we  have  made  it 
our  country's  largest  income  mainte- 
nance program.  Through  it,  we  are  ap- 
proaching our  goal  of  providing  every 
elderly  American  citizen  with  a  decent 
retirement  income.  And,  more  and  more 
widows,  young  children  and  disabled  per- 
sons are  meeting  their  special  challenge 
out  of  the  depravity  of  poverty. 


This  magnificent  system  is  being 
thieatened  today  by  the  price  spiral.  And 
it  is  the  time  for  all  of  us  to  stop  this 
erosion  of  purchasing  power  of  our  senior 
citizens. 


NATIONAL    GUARD    TECHNICIANS 

<Mr.  FRIEDEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  of  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  would  cor- 
rect inequities  in  the  crediting  of  Na- 
tional Guard  technician  service  and  ex- 
tend certain  benefits  to  National  Guard 
technicians. 

The  National  Guard  Technicians  Act 
of  1968,  clarified  the  status  of  National 
Guard  technicians  and  made  them  Fed- 
eral employees.  My  bill  would  correct 
certain  inequities  in  the  crediting  of  Na- 
tional Guard  technician  service  in  con- 
nection wth  civil  service  retirement  and 
would  provide  such  rights  as  a  uniform 
merit  promotion  program  for  techni- 
cians, as  well  as  certain  benefits,  partic- 
ularly applicable  to  these  technicians.  It 
also  would  provide  that  a  National  Guard 
technician  who  is  separated  from  service 
after  becoming  50  years  of  age  and  com- 
pleting 20  years  of  service  in  the  perform- 
ance of  such  duty,  would  receive  an  an- 
nuity if  the  Secretary  of  the  military 
department  concerned  recommended  re- 
tirement and  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion approved  the  recommendation. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  this  bill  has 
received  the  strong  endorsement  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, which  has  many  technicians  among 
its  membership  and  also  a  large  and 
growing  list  of  locals  composed  of  these 
employees,  who  are,  in  my  judgment, 
properly  and  urgently  hopeful  that  Con- 
gress will  take  the  action  provided  under 
the  terms  of  this  constructive  legislation. 

There  is  a  definite  need  for  legislation 
giving  these  rights  and  benefits  to  the 
National  Guard  technicians.  By  every 
yardstick  it  is  proper  to  treat  National 
Guard  technicians  in  a  manner  befitting 
the  responsibilities  which  they  have,  and 
accord  them  the  rights  and  benefits  to 
which  they  are  entitled  as  skilled  Fed- 
eral employees.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
prompt  and  favorable  action  by  Congress 
on  this  bill. 


REPORTS  OF  MISTREATMENT  AND 
ABUSE  IN  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

(Mr.  MESKILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ^ 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  to  bring  a  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  which  has 
given  me  a  great  deal  of  concern. 

In  recent  days  the  press  has  contained 
a  number  of  reports  of  Armed  Forces 
recruits  being  mistreated  and  abused.  If 
these  reports  are  substantiated,  they 
certainly  raise  some  very  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  conduct  and  procedures 
used  in  training  our  recruits  for  mili- 
tary duty. 

I  am  prompted  to  speak  to  you  on  this 
subject  today  as  a  result  of  a  matter  that 


came  to  my  attention  early  this  week 
On' Monday  evening,  I  was  notified  that 
Pvt.  David  L.  Swanson.  of  my  hometown 
of  New  Britain  had  committed  suicide 
Private  Swanson  was  found  Sunday 
morning  by  his  father  at  their  home  in 
New  Britain. 

I  have  written  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  Stanley  R.  Resor,  demanding  an 
immediate  investigation  into  the  death 
of  Private  Swanson.  a  recruit  at  Fort  Dix 
N.J. 

The  details  of  the  case  are  as  follows- 

On  August  25,  I  was  notified  that  Mrs 
Arvid  Swanson.  mother  of  the  boy.  had 
contacted  my  office  expressing  her  con- 
cern for  her  son's  welfare.  She  informed 
my  secretary  that  her  son  had  attempted 
to  commit  suicide  by  slashing  his  wrists 

Immediately,  my  office  contacted  Army 
officials  at  the  Army  liaison  office  at  Fort 
Dix  advising  them  of  Private  Swanson  s 
suicide  attempt.  I  asked  officials  at  Fort 
Dix  to  be  alerted  to  the  possibility  that 
the  boy  might  try  to  take  his  life  aeain 
as  he  was  still  in  an  apparently  depressed 
state  of  the  mind. 

On  August  28,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Private  Swanson,  himself,  explaining  his 
suicide  attempt  and  confirming  my  con- 
cern that  he  might  try  again.  Tlie  bov 
said  he  could  not  stand  Army  life,  and  in- 
dicated that  he  had  been  the  object  of 
abusive  treatment  by  Army  superiors.  He 
reported  that  .sergeants  had  made  pri- 
vates eat  their  cigarette  butts  and  that 
Army  personnel  had  threatened  to  "put 
an  electrode  on  my  arm  and  give  me  a 
good  shock  to  wake  it  and  me  up."  Pri- 
vate Swanson  went  on  to  say  that  he 
knew  he  would  try  to  kill  himself  again 
and  vowed  that  this  time  he  would  not 
fail. 

After  reading  this  letter,  my  office  im- 
mediately called  Fort  Dix  to  advise  them 
of  the  seriousness  of  this  case  and  of  my 
belief  that  this  boy  was  in  a  suicidal 
state.  Again  we  asked  for  continuing  psy- 
chiatric counseling  for  Private  Swanson. 

I  then  wrote  to  Fort  Dix  and  requested 
a  health  and  welfare  report  on  the  young 
man,  and  again  I  repeated  that  I  felt 
the  boy  should  be  receiving  psychiatric 
oounseling  on  a  continuing  basis.  I  also 
requested  an  explanation  of  the  allega- 
tions made  by  Private  Swanson  relative 
to  certain  practices  at  Fort  Dix. 

I  received  a  routine  acknowledgment 
on  September  8  from  the  Congressional 
Affairs  Division  at  Fort  Dix.  I  have  never 
received  a  report  or  the  information  that 
I  requested  from  the  Army. 

As  far  as  I  know,  from  a  second  letter 
that  I  received  from  Private  Swanson  on 
September  11,  the  young  man  saw  two 
psychiatrists  for  about  5  minutes  each 

It  is  too  late  to  help  Private  Swanson 
now.  The  young  man  was  successful  in 
his  third  suicide  attempt  over  the 
weekend. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Army  was 
grossly  negligent  and  responsible  for  this 
young  man's  death  for  a  failure  to  give 
assistance  to  this  obviously  disturbed 
young  man.  I  have  demanded  a  complete 
investigation  of  the  way  in  which  this 
matter  was  handled  by  the  Army.  It  is  in- 
credible to  me  that  a  threat,  so  obviously 
serious,  could  be  taken  so  lightly  by  Army 
officials. 
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In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
this  kind  of  negligence.  With  this  kind 
of  treatment,  it  is  no  wonder  that  many 
of  our  young  people  oppose  sen-ice  to 
their  country  in  the  Armed  F\>rces.  If  the 
military  service  is  to  ever  be  an  attractive 
career,  permiting  the  development  of  a 
professional  military,  the  abuses,  mis- 
treatment, and  negligence  which  this 
case  exemplifies,  will  have  to  be 
eliminated. 


TRUTH  AND  POSTAL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  September  23,  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  iMr. 
Olsen)  .  took  the  floor  to  offer  some  com- 
ments about  postal  legislation  which  is 
buried  in  a  subcommittee  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

His  remarks  are  interesting  because 
at  first  blush  I  thoui^ht  he  might  be  ad- 
monishing Republican  Members  for  what 
he  terms  "little  actual  interest  or  sup- 
port for  these  rate  increases."  However, 
after  doing  a  little  research.  I  believe  he 
must  have  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  in 
mind  and  perhaps  what  we  are  witness- 
ing is  the  beginning  of  an  internecine 
battle  within  the  monolithic  ranks  of  our 
Democrat  colleagues.  I  should  point  out 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  on  April  15 
of  this  year  issued  a  widely  circulated 
press  release  which  said : 

Let's  get  our  priorities  straight.  Postal  re- 
form should  be  first  .\nd  then  we'll  deal  with 
the  matter  of  postal  rates.  First  things  first 
and  that  means  postal  reform  first.  Only 
then  will  we  teke  up  the  matter  of  postal 
rates.  I  do  not  Intend  for  our  Committee  to 
consider  the  Department's  rate  increase  pro- 
posal until  after  we  make  some  real  progress 
on  postal  reform. 

Knowing  our  chairman  as  I  do,  I  am 
sure  he  meant  what  he  said  and  so  it 
will  be  interesting  to  follow  the  zig  and 
zass  of  our  Democrat  friends. 

The  remarks  of  my  colleague  from 
Montana  are  also  interesting  when  re- 
lated to  Democrat  tactics  in  committee 
to  frustrate  the  consideration  of  the 
administration's  postal  reform  bill,  H.R. 
11750.  'While  the  Democrats  may  have 
felt  they  were  rebuffing  the  present  ad- 
ministration by  their  tactics,  they  were 
also  desecrating  the  image  of  their  great 
Democrat  leader,  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien, 
who  as  Postmaster  General  himself  pro- 
moted the  concept  of  postal  reform 
through  a  corporation  approach.  During 
Mr.  O'Brien's  tenure  as  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, the  Democrats  of  our  committee 
hung  on  his  every  word. 

Since  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  <Mr.  Olsen)  were  en- 
titled 'Truth  in  Postal  Rates,"  I  must 
clear  up  one  other  point.  Between  June 
24  and  September  19,  seven  subcommit- 
tee hearings  on  postal  rates  were  sched- 
uled by   the   subcommittee   chairman, 

Mr.  Olsen.  and  one  of  these  was  can- 
celed. Of  the  remaining  six,  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  found  time  to  give  his 


full  attendance  to  only  three.  Three  other 
hearings  were  turned  over  to  an  acting 
chairman  for  all  or  a  substantial  part 
of  each  hearing.  Except  for  one  meet- 
ing— on  September  15 — Republican  rep- 
resentation was  prompt  and  uninter- 
rupted. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know  why  the  sub- 
committee chairman  should  be  con- 
cerned about  Republican  attendance.  At 
the  organizational  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Democrats  defeated  on  a 
straight  party-line  vote  an  amendment 
to  the  committee  rules  which  would 
have  required  that  one  majority  and  one 
minority  member  constitute  a  quorum 
of  subcommittees  for  the  taking  of  tes- 
timony. The  rule  as  it  stands  simply 
states  that  any  two  members  constitute 
a  quorum  for  receiving  testimony  in  a 
subcommittee  and  the  obvious  intent  of 
this  rule  is  to  permit  the  majority  mem- 
bers to  run  the  show.  So  far  the  show 
has  not  gotten  past  opening  night. 


EXPEDITING  ACTION  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 

'Mr.  GIAIMO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.* 

Mr.  GIAIMO,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  which  pro- 
poses to  expedite  action  on  appropriation 
bills.  I  am  pleased  to  have  cosponsored 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  this  House  ex- 
pressed great  concern  about  the  de- 
teriorated condition  of  the  west  front  of 
the  Capitol.  Should  we  be  less  concerned 
about  the  deteriorated  condition  of  our 
appropriations  procedures? 

As  we  near  the  end  of  the  first  quarter 
of  fiscal  1970,  only  one  appropriations 
bill  is  ready  for  P>residential  approval. 
After  approximately  8  months  of  study 
and  debate,  we  are  unable  to  tell  most  of 
the  executive  departments  what  re- 
sourcco  vrill  be  available  to  them  in  a  fis- 
cal year  already  3  months  old.  As  we  re- 
peatedly call  for  improved  planning  and 
operational  procedures  by  the  executive 
agencies,  these  very  agencies  are  threat- 
ened with  administrative  chaos  because 
of  our  failure  to  act  promptly. 

I  have  never  advocated  rubberstamp 
treatment  of  appropriations  bills  or  any 
other  measures  before  this  body.  I  have 
never  urged  approval  of  any  legislation 
without  first  providing  the  opportunity 
for  thorough  consideration.  I  have  never 
supported  the  idea  that  Government 
agencies  should  receive  appropriations 
simply  for  the  asking.  Yet  I  and  many 
of  my  colleagues  are  becoming  thor- 
oughly disillusioned  with  the  delay  in  ap- 
proving vital  appropriations;  a  delay 
which  seems  to  grow  longer  each  year. 

How  can  we  call  for  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity in  the  executive  branch.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  we  do  not  allow  the  various  agen- 
cies to  know  what  their  budgets  wUl  be 
until  after  they  have  started  paying  their 
bills?  How  can  we  demand  efficient  use  of 
manpower  when  our  Goverrunent  per- 
sonnel people  have  no  idea  how  many 
men  will  be  available  to  them?  How  can 


we  even  dream  of  long-range  planning 
and  problem  solving  when  those  in 
charge  of  our  Government  programs 
must  worry  more  about  what  was  spent 
yesterday  than  what  should  be  spent 
tomorrow? 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, I  am  certainly  aware  of  the 
difficulties  involved  In  enacting  appro- 
priations bills.  Yet  I  see  no  valid  reasons 
why.  in  most  cases,  authorizing  legisla- 
tion carmot  be  completed  In  the  6- 
month  F>eriod  between  the  beginning  of 
the  session  and  the  beginning  of  the  next 
fiscal  year.  Yes,  there  may  be  exceptions, 
but  these  should  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. These  can  l>e  either  held  over  until 
the  next  fiscal  year  or.  if  the  urgency  is 
great,  can  be  included  in  a  supplemental 
appropriations  bill. 

I  would  expect  strong  conservative 
support  for  this  proposal,  since  our  ad- 
herence to  it  will  result  in  better  fiscal 
management  by  Congress  and  less  inef- 
ficiency and  waste  in  the  executive 
branch.  This  proposal  should  also  have 
strong  liberal  support,  since  it  will  make 
possible  better  planning  and  more  effec- 
tive programs  to  solve  this  Nation's  pres- 
ent and  future  problems.  I  am  confident, 
in  fact,  that  this  proposal  will  be  sup- 
ported by  all  who  realize  that  we  must 
use  1970  procedures  if  we  are  to  solve 
1970  problems. 

For  it  would  be  ironic.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  we  were  to  spend  millions  of  dollars 
to  repair  the  walls  of  the  US.  Capitol 
while  the  fiscal  structure  of  our  Gov- 
ernment crumbled  in  our  midst. 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARMY  RESOR'S 
LETTER  ON  CHEMICAL  WARFARE 
TESTS    IN   HAWAn 

'Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  in 
reply  to  my  letter  the  Army  disclosed 
that  tests  of  chemical  warfare  agents  and 
munitions  have  been  conducted  in  Ha- 
waii. I  have  previously  placed  in  the 
Record  correspondence  concerning  this 
disclosure. 

In  response  to  my  letter  of  September 
16,  the  Honorable  Stanley  R.  Resor,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  has  given  further  in- 
formation concerning  these  tests.  Mr. 
Resor  also  discloses  that  contrary  to  the 
Army's  statement  of  September  11  that 
the  testing  "was  done  with  the  concur- 
rence and  knowledge  of  State  officials," 
in  fact  the  Governor  of  Hawaii  was  not 
so  informed. 

This  admission  and  Secretary  Resor's 
expression  of  regret  that  inaccurate  and 
misleading  information  was  given  to 
Members  of  Congress  is  a  laudable  effort 
to  restore  credibility.  I  believe  that  the 
people  of  Hawaii  and  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion are  entitled  to  the  full  truth  con- 
cerning this  matter  and  I  will  continue 
my  efforts  to  insist  upon  full  disclosure 
of  all  matters  relating  to  testing  of  chem- 
ical and  biological  agents  anywhere  In 
America. 

For  the  Record  I  enclose  Secretary 
Resor's  letter: 
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Department  or  the  Armt. 
Washington,  DC,  September  20,  1969. 
Hon.  Patsy  T.  Mink, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Mink:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  16  September  1969  concerning 
testing  of  chemical  warfare  agents  and  bio- 
logical research  agents  In  Hawaii  You  ques- 
tion the  consistency  of  certain  responses  you 
have  recently  received  In  correspondence 
with  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

Please  note  that  the  11  August  1969  paper 
entitled  "Information  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress" states  quite  clearly  that  "the  Army 
has  conducted  limited  chemical  tests  under 
strict  safety  precautions  to  obtain  defensive 
Information."  This  statement  is  true  and 
more  detailed  Information  concerning  these 
tests  was  provided  to  you  by  letter  dated  11 
September  1969.  In  the  answer  to  Question 
D  In  the  11  August  1969  paper,  the  initial 
"No"  response  is  misleading  and  the  further 
statement  that  the  Army  is  not  conducting 
tests  of  munitions  is.  unfortunately  inaccu- 
rate. Munitions  were  exploded,  although  they 
were  not  fired  from  military  weapons  Due  to 
an  administrative  error,  the  misleading  in- 
formatton  was  given  to  Members  of  Congress. 
The  Public  Affairs  officials  in  Hawaii  were 
informed  to  respond  to  the  Hawaii  Star- 
Bulletin  query  by  answering  only  that  "the 
Army  has  conducted  limited  chemical  tests 
under  strict  precautions  to  obtain  defensive 
Information."  I  regret  that  misinformation 
was  provided  to  you. 

As  you  have  been  informed  by  letter  of 
September  11.  four  separate  tests  of  chem- 
Ical-warfare-agent-filled  munitions  were  con- 
ducted on  the  leased  land.  Three  of  the  tests 
involved  the  non-persistent  nerve  agent.  GB. 
and  were  conducted  during  Apnl-June  1966. 
March-April  1967.  and  April-May  1967.  One 
test  involved  the  non-persistent  chemical 
warfare  incapacitating  agent  BZ  and  was 
conducted  during  May-June  1966  All  of  the 
testing  was  open-air  and  was  conducted  in 
a  fenced  1.5  square  mile  area  under  rigorous 
safety  precautions.  The  nearest  down-wind 
hablt.ition  was  7  miles  through  thick  Jungle. 
The  agent  remained  within  the  fenced  area 
on  every  trial. 

The  test  site  was  required  in  order  to  test 
agent-munitions  effectiveness  in  a  tropical 
Jungle  environment.  The  nature  of  the  tests 
and  the  mission  of  the  test  facility  were 
classified  for  national  security  reasons  at  the 
time  the  lease  was  negotiated  and  during  the 
test  period.  Consequently,  full  public  dis- 
closure was  not  made. 

Although  the  terms  of  the  lease  stated  that 
the  land  was  to  be  used  for  "classified 
meteorological  and  related  tests".  I  regret 
that  the  Governor  of  Hawaii  was  not  in- 
formed of  the  precise  nature  of  the  tests  or 
of  the  precise  mission  of  the  test  facility. 

During  the  period  May  1965  to  Pebruarv 
1968  the  Army  also  conducted  tests  with 
chemical  and  biological  simulants  on  the  Is- 
lands of  Oahu  and  Hawaii;  these  substitutes 
for  lethal  agents  simulate  some  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  agents,  but  in  fact  are 
harmless.  I  raise  the  question  of  simulants  in 
order  to  avoid  confusion  between  lethal 
agents  and  harmless  simulants.  All  of  the 
tests  were  related  to  our  endeavors  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  deterrent  capability. 

As  indicated,  the  Army  has  conducted  in 
Hawaii  open-air  tests  of  toxic  chemicals  at 
the  test  site.  However,  there  are  presentlv  no 
such  tests  being  conducted  by  the  Army  in 
your  State  and  there  are  no  plans  to  do  so  In 
the  future.  The  Army  has  not  conducted 
tests  with  lethal  biological  agents  in  the 
State  of  Hawaii  and  there  are  no  plans  to  do 
so. 

I  assure  you  that  the  tests  presented  no 

danger  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 

State  of  Hawaii. 

Sincerely. 

Stanley  R.  Resor, 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 


THE   METS— THE   IMPOSSIBLE 
DREAM 

<Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night, 
what  the  New  York  Times  called  the 
"impossible  dream"  came  true. 

The  New  York  Mets,  after  7  years  of 
frustration,  have  finished  first  in  the 
eastern  division  of  the  National  League. 

The  Mets  have  not  only  shown  that 
the  same  team  that  lost  120  games  in  its 
first  season  and  finished  ninth  in  the 
National  League  last  year  can  bring  pen- 
nant fever  back  to  New  York.  The  Mets 
have  also  restored  a  feeling  of  joy  and 
excitement  to  New  York  which  has  been 
missing  for  too  long. 

Today  the  city  of  New  York  is  in  a 
state  of  euphoria.  This  team,  whose  fans 
have  held  on  loyally  all  these  years,  has 
generously  rewarded  them. 

It  was  once  said  by  a  newspaper  sports- 
wi-iter  that  the  Mets  had  as  much  chance 
of  winning  the  pennant  as  the  man  in 
the  moon.  We  have  already  seen  that 
impossible  feat.  And  as  the  Washington 
Post  said  this  morning: 

Last  night  the  New  York  Mets  completed 
their  version  of  a  great  leap  by  mankind. 

The  Mets  have  renewed  faith  in  the 
old  idea  that  men,  working  together,  can 
surmount  any  obstacle  and  reach  the 
heights.  The  teamwork  that  helped  the 
Mets  climb  to  the  top  has  brought  to 
all  New  Yorkers  an  extraordinai-y  sense 
of  pride  in  their  city  and  its  team. 

This  feeling  is  going  to  be  around  New 
York  for  awhile.  There  still  are  the  play- 
off games  and  the  world's  series. 

I  congratulate  the  Mets  on  their  vic- 
tory, and  I  look  forward  to  the  pennant, 
and  hopefully,  the  world's  series. 


PRIORITY  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN 
TO  PEOPLE,  NOT  SUPERSONIC 
PLANES 

'Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in 
recent  months  concerning  our  national 
priorities.  At  a  time  when  we  are  seeing 
our  collective  buying  power  disappear 
through  inflation,  when  we  continue  our 
involvement  in  a  war  that  President 
Nixon  says  we  do  not  want  to  win  and 
others  say  we  cannot  win,  and  when  we 
see  the  limits  of  our  economic  and  politi- 
cal power  more  clearly  than  ever  before. 
this  discussion  on  priorities  has  been 
particularly  timely. 

I  was  pleased  earlier  this  year  when 
President  Nixon,  announcing  that  budg- 
ets would  have  to  be  cut  and  our  fiscal 
belts  tightened,  said  that  the  policy  of 
his  administration  would  b;  to  give  top 
priority  to  programs  that  are  people 
oriented. 

But  now  I  am  confused.  If  that  is  still 
the  goal  of  the  administration,  then  there 
must  be  some  gi-and  design  to  adminis- 
tration policy  or  some  aspects  of  it  that  I 
either  do  not  see  or  do  not  understand. 

I  have  tried  to  follow  the  Presidents 
advice  and  judge  his  administration  by 
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what  it  is  doing  rather  than  what  it  is 
saying.  As  a  practical  matter,  this  is  the 
only  approach  that  can  be  taken  for  to 
tiT  to  judge  the  administration  by  what 
it  is  saying  would  be  something  akin  to 
determining  which  way  a  centipede  is 
pointing. 

On  the  basis  of  the  decisions  that  have 
been  made  during  the  first  9  months  of 
the  new  administration,  however,  I  have 
a  verj'  great  concern  over  the  future 
course  of  our  Nation. 

A  most  disturbing  development  came 
Tuesday  when  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced that  the  SST  is  going  to  be 
built.  This  proposal  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  subsidize  the  development  of  a 
supersonic  transport  aircraft  would  not 
bother  me  perhaps  on  another  day  or  un- 
der other  circimistances. 

Putting  this  development  into  the  per- 
spective of  the  times,  however,  disturbs 
me  a  great  deal. 

Now  let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
want  to  put  stumbling  blocks  in  the  path 
of  technological  development  in  any  area 
of  this  country.  I  want  to  see  the  airlines 
industry  develop,  just  as  I  want  to  see 
all  of  our  industries  develop  to  their  full 
potential  and  capability.  And  I  would  be 
pleased  to  see  this  country  lead  in  the 
development  of  the  SST  just  as  I  was 
proud  when  we  led  the  way  to  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  moon. 

We  must  come  back  to  the  question 
of  priorities,  however. 

The  administration  has  decided  that  it 
is  more  important  to  spend  $1.3  billion  to 
develop  the  SST  than  it  is  to  continue 
our  construction  projects  in  northeast 
Arkansas  and  other  areas  of  the  country. 
I  find  no  justification  in  a  75-percent 
construction  cutback  that  could  wreak 
havoc  in  the  construction  industry  when 
the  President  is  proposing  to  go  ahead 
with  the  development  of  the  SST.  I  find 
myself  in  vigorous  opposition  to  the  ad- 
ministration priorities  in  this  area. 

The  administration  has  decided  that 
the  construction  of  the  SST  has  a 
higher  priority  than  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  libraries  throughout  the 
country  or  the  development  of  our  ele- 
mentary, secondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion systems. 

I  find  no  justification  in  building  an 
airplane  that  has  already  been  banned 
from  overland  flights  at  the  expense  of 
our  educational  system.  I  find  myself 
in  vigorous  opposition  to  the  adminis- 
tration priorities  in  this  area. 

The  administration  has  concluded 
that  It  is  more  important  to  build  a  new 
supersonic  airplane  than  it  is  to  con- 
trol flooding  in  northeast  Arkansas  that 
affects  thousands  of  people  two  and 
three  times  a  year.  I  find  myself  in  vig- 
orous opposition  to  the  administration 
if  it  is  their  feeling  that  airplanes  are 
moi-e  important  than  people. 

The  administration  has  given  a  higher 
priority  to  tax  increases  than  to  tax 
reform,  and  a  higher  priority  to  tax 
breaks  and  benefits  for  corporations 
than  for  middle-  and  lower-income  cit- 
izens. These  are  priorities  that  neither 
I  nor  the  people  of  northeast  Arkansas 
that  I  represent  can  agree  with. 

I,  too.  would  hke  to  see  the  Un-ted 
States  "continue  to  lead  the  world  in 
air  transport"  as  the  President  said,  but 
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I  do  not  want  to  see  that  goal  reached  at 
the  expense  of  the  people  of  Arkansas 
or  the  people  of  California  or  of  any 
other  State. 

It  is  rapidly  appearing  to  me  that  the 
"forgotten  American"  is  destined  to  re- 
main forgotten  for  at  least  another  3 
yeai-s  at  the  present  rat^. 


A   BILL  TO   PROTECT   AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 

1  Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  legislation  similar  to  a 
bill  I  introduced  last  year  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  international  trade  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis.  This  bill  would 
provide  for  other  nations  to  share  the 
growth  of  America  and  under  certain 
conditions  provide  U.S.  industries  pro- 
tection against  serious  injury-  and  to  pro- 
tect the  domestic  economy. 

I  have  in  mind,  for  example,  the  case 
of  steel  imports.  Last  year  Japan  agreed 
to  help  maintain  an  orderly  steel  market 
in  this  country  and  refiain  from  dump- 
ing low-wage  steel  products  which  would 
di.srupt  our  steel  industry-.  More  and  more 
U.S.  plants  have  been  losing  out  to 
Japanese,  Canadian,  and  European  bid- 
ders. The  issue  is  one  of  setting  quotas 
on  imports  to  the  United  States  that 
would  preserve  domestic  competition  but 
not  do  violence  to  our  high  cost  of  living 
standards  or  penalize  our  labor  and  its 
livelihood.  We  have  a  steel  plant  in  my 
hometown  of  Seattle  that  was  closed  due 
to  foreign  imports. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  encourage  fair 
and  reasonable  imports  and  at  the  same 
time  to  prevent  injury  to  our  domestic 
economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation  would  be  helpful,  espe- 
cially to  our  domestic  fishing  industry. 
Foreign  fish  products  now  represent  70 
percent  of  the  flsh  consumed  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

As  I  said  in  testimony  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  June  4. 
1968.  actually  what  has  been  going  on 
is  that  world  production  of  fish  has  in- 
creased from  40  billion  pounds  in  1948  to 
125  billion  pounds  in  1967.  Meanwhile. 
our  domestic  production  has  decreased 
to  4  billion  poimds,  the  lowest  since  1943. 
And.  while  our  domestic  production  has 
decreased,  our  consumption  of  flsh  is  at 
an  all  time  high.  In  1948,  we  produced 
80  percent  of  our  domestic  needs:  now, 
we  only  produca  29  percent  and  the  bal- 
ance of  71  percent  consists  of  ever-in- 
creasing imports  from  some  116  nations. 

The  United  States  has  .subsidized  by 
foreign  aid  and  has  supported  the  im- 
provement and  expansion  of  foreign  flsh- 
ine  fleets  and  the  foreign  fish  industry. 
As  a  result,  we  brought  on  ourselves  the 
invasion  and  destruction  of  fishing  re- 
.soiu-ces  in  the  waters  traditionally  fished 
by  oiu-  own  American  fishermen  adjacent 
to  our  coastal  waters. 

As  to  my  bill,  under  its  formula  the 
Tariff  Commission  would  report  to  the 
President  that  an  industrj-  is  at  a  serious 
competitive  disadvantage  in  relation  to 
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imports  and  would  establish  a  ceiling  to 
apply  to  imports  of  that  particular  prod- 
uct based  on  the  foreign  share  of  the 
domestic  consumption.  This  is  a  reason- 
able formula  and  there  would  be  safe- 
guards in  the  event  of  any  deficiency  or 
surplus  so  new  ceilings  could  be  set 
after  investigation  and  public  hearings. 

The  bill  lays  down  two  sets  of  criteria 
for  determination  of  the  question  of 
serious  injury  or  a  threat  thereof.  One  is 
for  use  when  sufficient  statistical  evi- 
dence is  available  for  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  determine  what  share  of  the 
market — that  is,  of  domestic  consump- 
tion— is  supplied  by  imports.  The  other 
is  to  be  followed  when  the  statistical 
evidence  is  not  good  enough  to  permit 
the  calculation  of  the  share  of  the 
domestic  market  being  supplied  by  im- 
ports. In  either  approach,  any  industry, 
labor  union  or  trade  association  alleging 
serious  injurj'  would  file  a  petition  before 
the  Tariff  Commission,  even  as  in  the 
past  under  the  escape  clause  or  for  ad- 
justment assistance.  The  Tariff  Commis- 
sion would  make  a  preliminary  survey 
to  determine  whether  available  statistics 
make  it  possible  to  determine  the  share 
of  domestic  consumption  supplied  by  im- 
ports— market  penetration.  Should  this 
result  affirmatively,  the  Commission 
would  proceed  to  determine  the  share  of 
domestic  consumption  supplied  by  im- 
ports since  1960,  as  just  stated. 

Upon  finding  of  serious  injury  or 
threat  thereof,  the  Commission  would  in 
this  type  of  proceeding  recommend  an 
increase  in  duty  to  the  President  or  an 
import  limitation,  that  in  its  judgment 
would  prevent  or  remedy  the  injury.  The 
duty  could  not  be  placed  at  a  level  higher 
than  25  percent  of  the  1930  rate:  and  no 
quantitative  limitation — import  quota — 
could  reduce  imports  below  the  average 
of  the  2  most  recent  years. 

If  the  President  were  opposed  to  put- 
ting the  Commission's  recommendation 
into  effect,  he  wotild  send  his  reasons  to 
Congress,  and  if  either  House  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  those  present  and  voting 
sustained  him  within  90  days,  the  Com- 
mission's recommendation  would  be  set 
aside.  Otherwise,  it  would  be  put  into 
effect. 

By  controlling  their  exports  to  this 
country,  the  foreign  countries  could 
avoid  triggering  the  imposition  of  an  ad- 
ministrative quantitative  limitation — im- 
port quota.  If  after  such  a  limitation 
were  imposed,  imports  for  a  whole  calen- 
dar year  should  fall  below  the  celling, 
the  President  would  rescind  the  admin- 
istrative quantitative  limitation — im- 
port quota. 

The  ceiling  for  each  article  for  which 
one  had  been  established  would  be  re- 
vised each  year  to  adjust  the  quantity 
to  any  increase  or  decrease  in  domestic 
consumption,  thus  permitting  imports  to 
grow  in  proportion  to  the  domestic  con- 
sumption of  the  article.  This  proportion 
might  be  10,  12,  20  percent  or  whatever 
had  been  found  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  be  the  ceiling  as  prescribed  in  the 
law  for  the  particular  level  in  each  case 
according  to  the  extent  of  market  pene- 
tration. 

No  quantitative  limitation  would  re- 
main in  effect  over  5  years  if  it  were 


imposed  upon  a  finding  of  serious  injury, 
and  not  over  3  years  if  it  were  imposed 
upon  a  finding  of  a  threat  of  serious  in- 
jur>'.  After  a  year  subsequent  to  the  end- 
ing of  the  quantitative  limitation,  the 
industry  in  question  could  petition  the 
Tariff  Commission  for  a  new  ceiling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  in  increased 
foreign  trade  and  exchange  of  surplus 
goods  between  nations.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  oppose  the  destruction  of  Ameri- 
can industry  due  to  foreign  dumping  on 
our  market. 

My  legislation  recognizes  that  foreign 
imports  in  some  instances  threaten  to 
destroy  some  of  our  industries  and  like- 
wise our  way  of  life.  At  the  same  time, 
my  bill  would  provide  a  fair  basis  for 
sharing  the  growth  of  the  American  mar- 
ket with  other  nations. 

I 

LET  US  GET  ON  WITH  THE  SST 

I  Mrs.  MAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks,  i 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  50  years 
the  United  States  has  led  the  world  in  air 
transport.  Today  we  find  ourselves  at  the 
crossroads,  however,  and  we  are  faced 
with  two  major  questions:  Will  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  be  flying  in  American 
supersonic  transports  or  in  the  trans- 
ports of  other  nations:  and,  will  the 
United  States,  after  starting  and  stop- 
ping our  supersonic  transport  program, 
after  stretching  it  out,  finally  decide  to 
go  ahead? 

I  applaud  the  courage  and  determina- 
tion of  our  President  to  recommend  im- 
mediate steps  toward  the  construction  of 
an  American  supersonic  transport.  I  en- 
dorse his  conviction  wholeheartedly. 

Building  the  SST  will  keep  America  in 
its  position  of  leadership  in  ci^il  avia- 
tion. 

But  beyond  that,  there  are  additional 
considerations.  Airplanes  and  airplane 
parts  are.  today,  among  our  best  export 
products.  The  manufacture  of  SSTs  is 
especially  suitable  to  American  enter- 
prise. The  recognition  of  our  skill  is 
worldwide.  And,  of  course,  our  aircraft 
industry  and  its  many  components  spread 
throughout  our  land  provides  high- 
paying  jobs. 

Building  an  American  SST  will  bring 
to  maturity  a  nonmilitarj'  dividend  of 
military  research  and  development.  The 
military  has  been  flying  supersonically 
for  20  years,  and  we  in  America  have 
invested  substantially  to  keep  our  mili- 
tary second  to  none  in  the  world.  The 
SS'T  will  enable  us  to  reap  tremendous 
nonmilitary  benefits  from  this  invest- 
ment. 

The  President  has  my  full  and  unqual- 
ified support  for  the  SST  program.  I  say 
let  us  get  on  with  it.  and  the  sooner  the 
better.  | 

THE  SST  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
LEADERSHIP 

(Mr.  CLANCY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.' 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presl- 
dents  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  de- 
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velopment  of  the  SST  is  a  clear-cut  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  administration  to 
retain  our  Nation's  leadership  in  avia- 
tion. This  program  will  not  only  keep  the 
United  States  In  the  forefront  of  world 
aviation,  but  will  result  in  numerous 
other  benefits  to  the  Nation  as  well. 

The  prospects  of  a  supersonic  trans- 
port in  commercial  airline  operation  are 
both  exciting  and  unique.  Perhaps 
equally  unique,  however,  is  the  develop- 
ment approach  which  has  been  worked 
out.  Because  of  the  sheer  magnitude  of 
the  program,  private  industry  cannot  un- 
dertake the  task  alone. 

It  is  perhaps  most  important  to  point 
out  that  the  initial  investment  of  the 
taxpayers  in  this  program  will  be  re- 
paid. Unlike  many  other  projects  re- 
ceiving Government  assistance,  the  SST 
program  proposes  to  assure  the  return 
of  the  resea'-ch  and  development  ex- 
penditure, with  interest.  The  Govern- 
ment's Investment  will  be  recovered 
through  a  royalty  on  the  aircraft  and 
englnf  .sales  to  the  airlines  and  to  other 
countries. 

We  live  today  in  a  transportation- 
oriented  society.  The  quality  of  trans- 
portation or  its  availability  determines 
our  mobility,  affects  our  capacity  for 
commerce,  and  even  influences  the 
ability  of  people  to  get  and  hold  jobs. 
On  the  international  scene,  transporta- 
tion has  taken  on  a  new  importance 
with  the  advent  of  the  jets,  and  now  the 
supersonics  promise  to  further  compress 
traveltime  and  again  increase  the  con- 
sumer demand  lOr  air  travel. 

History  demonstrates  that  improve- 
ments in  the  ease  or  speed  of  transporta- 
tion have  always  resulted  in  tremendous 
increases  in  the  amount  of  travel.  His- 
tory also  shows  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween improvements  in  travel  and  the 
betterment  of  the  society.  The  link  be- 
tween transportation  and  a  nation's 
progress  is  especially  evident  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  waterways,  rail- 
ways, highways,  and  airways  have  se- 
quentially and  substantially  promoted 
the  growth  of  America's  commerce. 

As  well  as  a  mover  of  commerce, 
transportation  is  also  a  maker  of  jobs. 
The  supersonic  transport  program  which 
President  Nixon  has  endorsed  is  expected 
to  provide  50.000  jobs  directly,  and  per- 
haps a  quarter  of  a  million  new  jobs  will 
be  created  as  a  result  of  the  SST's  im- 
pact on  our  economy.  Many  of  these  will 
be  high-technology  jobs,  of  the  type 
which  the  space  program  has  fostered 
in  the  past. 

The  availability  of  a  supersonic  trans- 
port will  give  the  United  States  a  new 
degree  of  flexibility  and  versatility,  not 
only  in  our  transportation  options  but  in 
our  bid  for  world  markets  and  in  our 
efforts  to  strengthen  our  export  markets. 

I  hope  that  the  great  majority  of  the  50 
million  Americans  who  will  be  taking  in- 
ternational flights  by  1980 — compa-ed 
to  the  15  million  today— will  be  riding 
SST's  made  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  millions  of  travelers  on  foreign  air- 
lines will  also  enjoy  the  superiority  of 
the  U.S.  SST. 

As  I  pointed  out  before.  It  is  most  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  development 
of  the  supersonic  transport  will  signifl- 
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cantly  improve  the  balance-of-payments 
sitiaation  by  the  industry-Government 
cost-share  arrangement  in  the  prototype 
phase  and  the  recoupment  arrangement 
in  the  investment  phase. 

I  am  confident  that  all  of  us  in  Con- 
gress will  support  the  President's  decision 
in  order  that  the  United  States  may 
maintain  her  leadership  in  the  field  of 
aviation. 


ENACTMENT     OF     APPROPRIATION 
BILLS  BEFORE  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 


<Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. < 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
excuse  when  we  are  almost  into  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  fiscal  year  1970  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  should 
be  operating  on  a  continuing  resolution. 
I  think  it  goes  without  saying  that  it 
is  important  that  Government  agencies 
and  departments  should  know  what  their 
appropriations  are  going  to  be  in  ad- 
vance. The  logjam  on  appropriations 
must  be  broken. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
resolution  to  change  the  Rules  of  the 
House  and  to  provide  an  amendment  to 
rule  XXI,  paragraph  2,  to  the  effect  that 
after  June  I  of  each  year,  appropriation 
bills  may  be  acted  upon  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  without  being  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  because  of  no  previous 
authorization. 

There  are  no  valid  reasons,  in  most 
instances,  why  authorizing  legislation 
cannot  be  completed  in  the  5-month 
period  between  January  and  June  1  in  fu- 
ture years  for  the  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  its  agencies  for  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year.  The  hang-up  on  ap- 
propriations is  squarely  due  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  rule  that  prohibits  bring- 
ing appropriations  bills  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  until  a  separate  authorization  has 
been  passed.  This  is  not  a  matter  of 
statutory'  law.  It  is  merely  a  rule  of  this 
body  and  it  ought  to  be  modified  to  the 
extent  of  allowing  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  get  its  appropriations  meas- 
ures through  before  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

Some  have  suggested  changing  to  a 
calendar  year  basis  and  this  suggestion 
may  have  merit.  But  such  a  change  in- 
volves an  amendment  to  the  United 
States  Code.  It  would  also  create  the 
specter  of  possible  delay  on  appropria- 
tion action  until  November  and  Decem- 
ber in  future  years  and  for  this  reason 
couid  further  protract  and  stretch  out 
our  already  virtually  annual  sessions  of 
Congress.  In  election  years  it  might  even 
require  post-elect'on  sessions  that  would 
invariably  for  one  reason  or  another  in- 
clude a  number  of  Members  in  the 
"lame-duck  "  category.  So,  changing  to 
a  calendar  year  for  the  entire  Federal 
Establishment  is  a  big  subject  and  ought 
to  be  separately  considered. 

In  the  meantime  this  resolution  would 
break  the  logjam  in  this  body  and  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  expediting  the 
handling  of  authorizing  legislation  as 
well  as  appropriations.  I  want  it  to  be 
understood  that  I  am  by  no  means  pro- 
posing the  abolition  of  the  function  and 


power  of  authorizing  committees  after 
June  1  of  each  year.  An  authorization 
subsequent  to  appropriation  may  well  be 
in  order  if  the  Rules  Committee  sees  fit 
to  amend  the  nile  to  so  provide.  But  it 
should  be  made  clear,  in  this  event,  that 
the  subsequent  authorization  cannot  ex- 
ceed the  amounts  appropriated  although 
the  authorizing  committees  would  con- 
tinue to  have  the  authority  to  deny  au- 
thorizations by  categories  in  which  event 
the  ^propriation  would  abort  for  that 
item  as  of  the  date  of  passage  of  such 
subsequent  authorization. 

Such  a  procedure  would  materially  ex- 
pedite the  appropriating  process  and 
materially  assist  the  House  in  getting  its 
work  done  in  each  session  of  Congress. 
It  would  also  have  the  happy  effect  of 
informing  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  what  their 
appropriation  is  going  to  be  for  the  fiscal 
year  ahead  subject  to  reduction  or  veto 
by  authorizing  committees  that  have  not 
acted  prior  to  June  1  or  the  date  of  pas- 
sage of  the  appropriation,  whichever  is 
subsequent.  It  would  virtually  eliminate 
the  vexatious  device  of  the  so-called  con- 
tinuing resolution  that  for  agencies  hav- 
ing appropriations  that  vary  substan- 
tially from  year  to  year  presently  find 
the  continuing  resolution  confusing  and 
even  wasteful. 

Sponsorship  of  this  proposal  is  bipar- 
tisan. It  would  be  a  substantial  and  con- 
structive reform  that  would  demon- 
strably improve  both  the  efficiency  and 
quality  of  the  legislative  process.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  it  will  have  the  prompt 
approval  of  this  body.  The  text  of  the 
resolution  and  the  names  of  Members  co- 
sponsoring  follows: 

Resolved.  That  (a)  rule  XXI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  clause: 

"7.  The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
in  the  determination  of  the  Committee,  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  report 
all  general  appropriation  measures  for  each 
fiscal  year  (other  than  measures  for  supple- 
mental and  deficiency  appropriations)  to  the 
House  for  Its  conslderaUon  by  such  ti.Tie 
before  the  beginning  of  that  fiscal  year  as 
will  permit  the  enactment  of  all  such  meas- 
ures into  law  before  the  beginning  of  that 
fiscal  year." 

I  b )  The  second  sentence  of  clause  2  ol 
Rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  ol 
Representatives  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ''Provided,  fur- 
ther. That  after  June  Ist  of  each  calendar 
year  appropriations  measures  providing 
funds  for  the  operation  of  any  branch  of  the 
federal  government  or  its  independent  agen- 
cies for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  shall  be  in 
order  for  consideration  notwithstanding  the 
provisions   of   this    Rule.' 

COSPONSORS 

Mr.  Wyraan,  for  himself  and:  Mr.  Abbltt 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Beall  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Betts.  Mr.  Blackburn,  Mr.  Brotz- 
man,  Mr.  Cederberg.  Mr.  Clancy  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, Mr.   Conable,   Mr.   Conte.  Mr.   Cowger. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Mr.  Plynt.  Mr.  Gerald  Ford  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Puqua,  Mr.  Glalmo,  Mr.  Good- 
Hng.  Mr.  Halpern.  Mr.  Hammerschmldt.  Mr. 
Harvev.  Mr.  Keith.  Mr.  King.  Mr.  Kleppe, 
Mr.  Kuykendall.  Mr.  Langen,  Mr.  Leggett. 
and  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Culloch.  Mr.  McDade. 
Mr.  Pollock.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Rallsback.  Mrs. 
Reid  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Rlegle.  Mr. 
Ruppe.  Mr.  Ruth. 


Mr.      Satterfield.      Mr.      Schadeberg.  Mr. 

Scherle,    Mr.    Thomson    of    Wisconsin.  Mr. 

Vander    Jagt.    Mr.    Welcker,    Mr.    Wold,  Mr. 
Wvlie,  Mr.  Zwach 


WANTED:     A     RHODESIAN     POLICY 

(Mr.  CUL'VER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CUL'VER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  is  pursuing  a  contradictory  posi- 
tion in  Rhodesia — on  the  one  hand,  con- 
demning the  illegal  regime  and  endors- 
ing United  Nations  economic  sanctions, 
while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  our 
consulate  general  in  Salisbury. 

Today's  New  York  Times  emphasized 
the  inconsistency  of  our  alleged  policy 
and  its  effects  on  our  relations  with 
those  African  nations  attempting  to  es- 
tablish nonracial  states. 

I  urge  the  President  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  clarify  our  position  toward  Rho- 
desia, by  closing  our  consulate-general. 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  editorial 
from  this  morning's  Times: 

Wanted:  A  Rhodesian  Policy 

Tlie  United  States  claims  that  it  adheres 
more  strictly  than  any  other  country  to  the 
mandatory  sanctions  invoked  against  Rho- 
desia by  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
At  the  same  time,  Washington  continues  to 
maintain  a  consulate  general  in  Salisbury, 
seat  of  the  white-minority  regime,  it  says  is 
Illegal  and  Immoral. 

For  mo6t  black  African  governments  the 
explanation  for  such  schizophrenia  Is  sim- 
ple—and cynical:  they  do  not  believe  the 
United  States  is  really  opposed  to  the  regimes 
seeking  to  perpetuate  white  domination  at 
any  cost  In  southern  Africa. 

The  valid  explanation,  however,  is  even 
simpler — and  equally  inexcusable:  in  Rho- 
desia, as  In  other  critical  areas,  the  Nixon 
Administration,  after  eight  months  In  office, 
has  no  policy.  In  this  as  in  other  areas,  the 
much-maligned  State  Department  is  not  to 
blame.  The  responsibility  for  a  policy  of  no- 
policy  rests  with  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Nixon  himself  reportedly  ordered  the 
sanctions  maintained  despite  some  business 
and  Congressional  pressure  for  relaxation. 
But  the  White  House  to  date  has  failed  to  act 
on  the  recommendation  of  Counsul  General 
Paul  O'Neill  and  the  State  Department  that 
the  consulate  general  in  Salisbury  be  closed. 

It  is  not  only  the  black  Africans  who  are 
offended  by  this  situation.  Britain  recalled 
Its  Governor  General  and  ended  diplomatic 
and  consular  ties  with  Salisbury  in  July, 
after  Rhodesia's  white  electorate  had  ap- 
proved a  racist,  despotic  Constitution  under 
which  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  will  soon 
proclaim  a  republic. 

The  British  are  astonished  that  the  United 
States,  while  agreeing  that  the  Smith  regime 
is  illegal,  maintains  Its  consulate  in  what 
seems  to  be  a  fundamental  break  with  Lon- 
don. Prance.  West  Germany.  Italy,  and  the 
Netherlands  have  also  kept  their  consulates 
open,  reportedly  awaiting  the  American  de- 
cision. 

If  the  Administration  has  an  Interest  In 
retaining  some  Influence  in  black  Africa,  as 
well  as  In  upholding  the  principles  of  non- 
raclallsm,  majority  rule  and  the  rule  of  law 
on  that  continent,  there  Is  only  one  decision 
it  can  make.  It  ought  to  be  made  without 
further  delay. 


minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  hearings 
on  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  are  tentatively  scheduled  to  begin 
October  20.  The  future  welfare  of  our 
senior  citizens  dep>ends  on  a  significant 
increase  In  monthly  benefits,  not  next 
year,  not  5  years  from  now.  but  now. 
The  immediate  attention  of  Congress  to 
the  proposals  currently  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  imperative. 

During  the  major  portion  of  the  sum- 
mer recess  at  home  in  my  district  I  found 
that  one  of  the  most  urgent  issues  on 
the  minds  of  my  constituents  was  an  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits.  Accord- 
ing to  statistics  compiled  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  monthly  bene- 
fits are  virtually  the  sole  support  of  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  aged  recipients. 
Statistics  also  reveal  that  80  percent  of 
the  beneficiaries  rely  on  their  checks  for 
most  of  their  financial  support. 

An  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  September  19, 
1969.  stated,  and  I  quote: 

The  elderly  who  exist  on  pensions  and  So- 
cial Security  benefits  are  hard  hit  by  the 
rising  costs  of  food,  shelter  and  medical  care. 
Unless  their  income  keeps  pace  with  living 
coets,  even  a  minor  Increase  in  grocery  or 
local  taxes  can  throw  their  tight  budgets 
out  of  whack. 

On  May  21  of  this  year,  I  introduced 
H.R.  11554.  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  which  will  pro- 
vide a  15-percent  across-the-board  in- 
crease in  monthly  benefits  and  will  pro- 
vide subsequent  cost-of-living  increases 
in  social  security  benefits  and  a  mini- 
mum benefit  of  $80  per  month.  The  bill 
would  provide  for  a  review  of  the  level 
of  benefits  every  3  months  so  that  the 
social  security  benefits  would  be  raised 
when  the  cost-of-living  increases  3  per- 
cent above  the  previous  base  p>eriod. 

I  have  also  requested  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  iMr.  Mills',  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  the  other  members  of  his  commit- 
tee, to  act  favorably  on  my  bill.  H.R. 
1106,  which,  among  other  provisions,  will 
provide  full  benefits,  upon  retirement,  to 
be  payable  to  men  at  age  62  and  women 
at  age  60. 

During  considerations  beginning  Oc- 
tober 20.  I  urge  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  act  favor- 
ably on  the  issues  I  have  discussed. 


A  15-PERCENT  INCREASE  IN  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  IS  A  MUST— NOW 

'Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


THE  GREEN  BERETS 

'Mr.  RODINO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  I 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
fusion and  contradictions  surroimding 
the  case  of  the  Green  Berets  continues 
to  crow  and  grow. 

I  have  just  received  a  news  release 
quoting  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  as 
stating: 

When  '  found  that  these  men  were  being 
unfairly  confined.  I  immediately  contacted 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  action  was 
taken  within  a  matter  of  24  hours  to  free  the 
Green  Berets  from  Individual  cells. 

Frankly,  we  continue  to  be  baffled. 
The  Green   Berets  were  arrested  on 
July  20  and  their  solitary  confinement 


was  obviously  kept  secret  for  a  whole 
month  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
even  though  one  of  the  prisoners  was  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  entire  Special 
Forces  in  Vietnam. 

When  I  learned  on  August  14,  through 
a  telephone  call  to  my  constituent.  Capt. 
Robert  Marasco — one  of  the  accused  per- 
sons, that  the  Green  Berets  were  in  soli- 
tary' confinement  in  5-  by  7-foot  cells,  I 
immediately  contacted  Secretarj*  of  De- 
fense Laird. 

In  a  letter  dated  August  19,  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Armj',  Thaddeus  R. 
Beal,  replied  to  me  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  He  in  no  way  indi- 
cated that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  had 
intervened  or  that  the  confinement  was 
considered  to  be  improper.  Instead,  Mr. 
Beal  attributed  the  release  from  confine- 
ment solely  to  the  fact  that,  "isolation  of 
the  prisoners  which  was  necessary  during 
one  phase  of  the  investigation  was  no 
longer  required." 

I  commend  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
for  having  intervened — but  continue  to 
be  shocked  by  the  position  taken  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  He  persists  in  his 
position  that  despite  the  confinement,  the 
handling  of  this  case  to  date  has  been 
entirely  proper.  He  has  refused  to  assert 
his  jurisdiction  In  this  case  as  civilian 
authority  over  the  Army. 

Still  another  shocking  feature  of  this 
case  is  reported  today  in  the  press.  Im- 
munity from  prosecution  is  being  forced 
on  two  of  the  Green  Berets^whether 
they  want  it  or  not.  The  choice  l)eing 
given  them  is  to  testify  against  their  fel- 
low servicemen  or  go  to  prison.  Has  our 
system  of  military  justice  really  come  to 
this,  Mr.  Speaker?  Will  these  men  not 
be  given  the  same  basic  constitutional 
rights  that  are  granted  every  day  in  our 
courts  to  even  the  most  wanton  crimi- 
nals? Can  we  allow  field  commanders  to 
"make  deals"  with  accused  prisoners — or 
coerce  servicemen  to  turn  against  each 
other — servicemen  who  have  fought  to- 
gether in  combat  against  our  Nation's 
enemies  and  who  now  wish  to  stand  to- 
gether in  a  courtroom? 

To  bring  an  end  to  the  bungling  in  this 
case  and  to  assure  that  all  further  pro- 
ceedings will  be  free  of  the  imfairness 
and  bias  already  demonstrated  by  the 
military*  commanders  in  the  field.  I.  and 
other  Members  of  Congress  have  re- 
quested a  meeting  v^ith  Secretaiy  of  De- 
fense Laird.  We  shall  continue  to  press 
for  simple  justice.  We  are  hopeful  that 
in  view  of  the  lu-gency  the  S«:retary  of 
Defense  will  meet  with  us  promptly. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  into  the  Record 
the  news  dispatches  referred  to : 

Green   Berets 

Washington. — Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin 
R.  Laird  disclosed  today  he  sought  the  re- 
lease of  the  eight  Green  Berets  accused  of 
murder  from  small  cramped  cells  in  Viet- 
nam, saying  he  felt  that  they  were  being 
"unfairly  confined." 

It  was  the  first  ofBclal  word  that  Laird  had 
become  involved  directly  In  the  controversial 
Green  Beret  case  which  suppoeedly  Involves 
the  slaying  of  a  South  Vietnamese  double 
agent. 

In  a  question  and  answer  session  follow- 
ing a  speech  at  the  National  Press  Club. 
Laird  expressed  concern  that  some  people 
have  apparently  decided  In  advance  of  sched- 
uled court  martials  for  six  of  the  Green 
Berets  that  they  are  guilty. 
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"These  men  are  Innocent  until  convicted 
by  a  court,"  he  declared. 

Prom  accounts  he  said  he  had  read,  Laird 
said,  "It  seems  that  some  people  have  con- 
victed these  gentlemen  already." 

But  Laird  said  that  "every  effort  will  be 
made  to  guarantee  that  fair  procedures  are 
folloiwed"  In  the  case. 

"When  I  found  that  these  men  were  being 
unfairly  confined,  I  Immediately  contacted 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  .  .  .  and  action 
was  taken  within  a  matter  of  24  hours"  to 
free  the  Green  Berets  from  Individual  cells, 
he  s&id. 

The  accused  Green  Berets  have  since  been 
placed  In  a  status  of  what  the  Army  calls 
"Installation  parolees"  at  a  base  In  Vietnam 
which  gives  them  some  amount  of  move- 
ment. 

Green  Berets 

Long  Binh,  Vietnam. — A  warrant  officer 
and  a  sergeant  arrested  In  the  Green  Beret 
murder  case  face  prison  terms  of  up  to  five 
years  If  they  refuse  to  testify  at  the  courts- 
martial  of  six  superior  officers,  military 
sources  said  today. 

The  Army,  the  sources  said,  has  declared 
CW02  Edward  M.  Boyle  of  New  York  and 
Sgt.  "Ip.  Alvln  L.  Smith  Jr..  Naples.  Fla., 
immtine  from  prosecution  on  charges  of  mur- 
der and  conspiracy  to  murder  a  Vietnamese 
agent. 

"Immunity  is  being  Imposed  on  these  men 
whether  they  want  it  or  not,"  one  Informant 
said.  "Their  choice  is  to  testify  or  risk  going 
to  prison." 

The  Army  had  previously  ordered  charges 
against  Boyle  and  Smith  held  In  abeyance. 

Army  spokesmen  refused  to  confirm  or 
deny  the  reports  that  Boyle  and  Smith  had 
been  declared  immune  from  prosecution. 

Defense  lawyers  have  Indicated  they  expect 
the  .Army  to  use  testimony  by  Boyle  and 
Smith  to  win  convictions  of  the  six  Green 
Beret  officers,  awaiting  trial  on  murder  and 
murder  conspiracy  charges. 

Boyle's  civilian  lawyer,  Heru-y  B.  Roth- 
blatt  of  New  York,  said  he  had  been  notified 
formally  that  his  client  has  been  declared 
Immune  from  prosecution  of  the  murder 
charges.  A  similar  notice  concerning  Smith 
Is  reported  to  have  been  conveyed  to  his 
lawyers. 

Green  Berets 

Long  Binh. — Sources  said  the  order  to 
rule  the  two  immune  from  prosecution  was 
issued  by  MaJ.  Gen.  G.  L.  Mabry  Jr..  after 
Boyle  rejected  the  offer  of  Inununlty  In  ex- 
change for  his  testimony.  Mabry,  commander 
of  all  US.  support  troops  In  Vietnam,  Is  the 
convening  authority  In  the  case. 

Rothblatt,  who  represents  two  of  the  ac- 
cused in  addition  to  Boyle,  said  two  days  ago 
that  the  warrant  officer  had  "refused  all 
tenders"  by  the  Army  for  his  cooperation  as 
a  witness  against  the  others. 

At  the  same  time,  Rothblatt  said  he  would 
file  a  motion  to  have  Boyle  sent  home  to 
the  United  States  on  grounds  that  his  Viet- 
nam duty  tour  expired  about  two  months 
ago. 

Boyle  and  Smith  are  free  of  confinement 
but  restricted  to  this  big  Army  headquarters 
base,  15  miles  northeast  of  Saigon,  where 
the  six  officers  remain  in  custody. 
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AVAILABILITY  OF  WORKERS 

SHOULD  BE  DETERMINED  IN  THE 
LOCAL  LABOR  MARKET 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  Gentleman  from  Ohio 
<Mr.  Peighan)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  H.R.  13999  which  will 
amend  section  212(a)  (14)    of  the  Im- 


migration and  Nationahty  Act,  as 
amended.  Section  212<a)<14)  presently 
requires  special  labor  certification  for 
most  potential  immigrants  other  than 
relatives  of  U.S.  citizens  or  of  permanent 
resident  aliens.  The  labor  certification 
primarily  affects  prospective  immigrants 
in  the  sixth  preference  and  nonprefer- 
ence  categories.  The  sixth  preference 
provides  for  individuals  who  are  capa- 
ble of  performing  specified  skilled  or 
unskilled  labor,  not  of  a  temporary  or 
seasonal  nature,  for  which  sufficient 
workers  are  not  able,  willing,  qualified, 
and  available  in  the  United  States  at  the 
time  the  alien  files  a  visa  application. 

The  labor  certification  provision  also 
applies  to  many  prospective  immigrants 
seeking  third  preference  visas.  The  third 
preference  is  available  for  professional 
persons  or  persons  with  exceptional  abil- 
ity in  the  arts  or  sciences. 

Several  years  of  operation  of  the  act 
of  October  3,  1965,  have  clearly  demon- 
•strated  that  the  traditional  patterns  of 
immigration  have  been  significantly  al- 
tered since  its  effective  date.  Immigra- 
tion from  countries  which  enjoyed  large 
quotas  under  the  national  origins  quota 
system  has  fallen  off  drastically.  Under 
the  old  law,  there  was  no  labor  certifica- 
tion requirement.  To  a  great  degree, 
imposition  of  this  requirement  has  re- 
sulted in  the  changing  patterns  of  im- 
migration. Traditionally,  the  countries 
with  large  numerical  quotas  sent  many 
young  adults,  possessing  no  particular 
skill  or  experience.  These  "new  seed" 
immigrants  then  took  jobs  as  laborers, 
railroad  workers,  waiters,  and  nimierous 
other  unskilled  positions.  From  such 
humble  beginnings,  many  subsequently 
achieved  great  fame  and  great  wealth, 
while  contributing  immeasurably  to  the 
growth  of  the  United  States. 

The  abolition  of  the  national  origins 
quota  system  coupled  with  the  advent 
of  the  labor  certification  provision  drtis- 
tically  reduced  the  flow  of  immigrants 
from  the  previously  favored  nations. 
Labor  certifications  were  not  issued  for 
the  types  of  unskilled  labor  previously 
performed  by  the  "new  seed"  immi- 
grants. The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
had  determined  that  there  was  not  a 
shortage  of  domestic  labor  in  these  un- 
skilled occupational  categories. 

Regulations  promulgated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  pursuant  to  section 
212(aiil4)  designated  four  classes  of 
jobs  for  labor  certification  purposes.  The 
first  of  these  are  contained  on  schedule 
A  which  is  a  listing  of  jobs  for  which 
there  are  not  sufficient  workers  in  the 
United  States.  Schedule  B  contains  a 
listing  of  jobs  for  which  sufficient  do- 
mestic labor  is  available.  Schedule  C  con- 
tains a  list  of  occupations  for  which  a 
deteii-mination  has  been  made  that  there 
are  not  sufficient  workers  in  certain 
States  of  the  United  States.  Finally,  in- 
dividual determinations  as  to  the  avail- 
ability of  domestic  labor  are  made  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  occupations 
not  listed  on  schedules  A,  B.  or  C. 

The  occupations  formerly  filled  by 
young  immigrants  coming  to  the  United 
States  to  embark  on  a  new  life  are  those 
contained  on  the  "unavailable  nation- 
wide list,"  which  is  schedule  B,  and  also 


those  unskilled  jobs  not  contained  on 
any  list  for  which  the  Department  of 
Labor  customarily  denies  granting  labor 
certifications  throughout  the  countr>'  on 
an  ad  hoc  or  individual  basis.  Because 
the  Department  of  Labor  finds  aliens 
seeking  these  jobs  to  be  ineligible  to 
qualify  for  a  labor  certification  thev  are 
denied  entry  to  the  United  States.' 

The  labor  certification  provisions  were 
included  in  the  1965  bill  to  protect  the 
domestic  labor  force,  particularly  dur- 
ing periods  of  high  unemployment  It 
was  the  desire  of  Congress  to  prevent 
an  influx  of  aliens  who  would  deny  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  gainful  employ- 
ment. I  wholeheartedly  supported  in- 
clusion of  the  labor  certification  provi- 
sion in  the  act  of  October  3,  1965  and 
support  its  continued  existence.  Our 
country's  foremost  obligation  is  to  as- 
sure optimum  employment  of  its 
citizens. 

However,  it  has  become  clear  that  oc- 
cupations considered  to  have  a  .sur- 
plusage of  domestic  workers  and,  there- 
fore, no  need  for  immigrants  on  a  na- 
tional level  often  have  a  deficit  on  a  local 
level.  Thus,  although  a  certain  occupa- 
tion is  listed  on  schedule  B,  there  fre- 
quently exists  a  great  deficit  of  workers 
and  a  great  demand  for  workers  in  cer- 
tain localities  to  fill  these  positions  This 
is  the  result  of  the  Labor  Department 
\iewing  manpower  needs  on  a  nation- 
wide level  as  opposed  to  a  local  level  \n 
effort  to  make  a  local  determination  has 
been  made  in  the  new  schedule  C  which 
looks  at  the  employment  situation  within 
a  specific  State.  Even  a  State  is  too  lar-e 
a  unit  for  a  meaningful  determination 
For  mstance,  the  help-wanted  ads  from 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  show  that  a 
need  for  employees  existed  fairly  con- 
sistently over  a  period  from  March  1969 
to  September  1969  In  Cleveland  in  tne 
following  occupations:  busboys,  hotel 
clerks,  charwomen,  cook's  helpers,  hotel 
maids,  day  domestics,  porters,  general 
factory  help,  janitors,  guards,  ware- 
housemen, handymen,  stockmen,  general 
laborers,  dishwashers  and  truck  driver 
helpers.  The  New  York  Times  lielp- 
wanted  ads  from  March  1969  to  August 
1969,  show  the  following  occupational 
needs  in  New  York  City:  bookkeeper  as- 
sistants, guards,  warehousemen,  stock- 
men, dishwashers,  porters,  mailroom  and 
messengers,  truckdriver  helpers,  kitchen 
helpers,  and  hotel  clerks.  The  majoritv 
of  these  occupations  are  listed  on  sched- 
ule B.  Application  for  labor  certifications 
in  the  categories  mentioned  that  are  not 
on  schedule  B  is  seldom  approved.  Mo;-e- 
over,  the  demand  in  a  given  area  for 
workers  generally  surpasses  the  demand 
for  workers  refiected  through  help- 
wanted  ads.  Clearly,  work  in  numerous 
occupations  is  available  and  actively 
sought  locally  where  there  is  purportedly 
no  need  nationally. 

The  purposes  of  the  inclusion  of  the 
labor  certification  provisions  into  the 
law  is  being  frustrated  by  its  present  op- 
eration. Aliens  desiring  to  fill  certain 
jobs  where  there  is  a  definite  need  for 
such  workers  locally  are  barred  from  do- 
ing so  because  workers  are  deemed  to  be 
available  nationwide  for  jobs  of  that  de- 
scription. This  has  contributed  signifl- 
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cantly  to  the  decline  in  immigration 
from  numerous  nations  previously  having 
high  annual  quotas.  The  pattern  of  im- 
migration was  not  intended  by  Congress 
to  be  so  markedly  disrupted  as  has  oc- 
curred by  the  present  application  of  sec- 
tion212iai  <  14» . 

H.R.  13999  will  remedy  this  highly  un- 
desirable situation.  It  will  amend  section 
2r2iaMl4i  so  that  the  availability  of 
sufficient  workers  who  are  able,  willing, 
qualified,  and  available  to  fill  a  certain 
position  is  determined  at  the  place  to 
which  the  alien  is  destined  to  perform 
such  skilled  or  unskilled  labor. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  13999,  the 
Labor  Department  would  be  required  to 
view  local  employment  needs  in  light  of 
employment  programs.  In  areas  where 
there  are  significant  efforts  to  place  the 
unemployed  in  low  skilled  occupations  in 
which  manpower  shortages  exist,  clearly 
aliens  should  not  be  permitted  to  fill 
these  job  vacancies.  The  har.'.  core  unem- 
ployed must  have  a  definite  priority .«For 
instance,  if  there  is  a  shortage  of  porters 
in  New  York  City  and  programs  to  train 
the  hard  core  unemployed  to  work  as 
porters,  aliens  should  not  be  accorded  la- 
bor certification  to  fill  these  positions. 
The  Department  of  Labor  must  evaluate 
the  labor  situation  on  a  national  basis  in 
determining  the  availability  of  sufficient 
workers  at  the  place  to  which  the  alien 
IS  destined.  Where  there  are  persons  in 
one  area  who  are  trained  in  a  certain  oc- 
cupation but  unemployed  because  there 
is  no  need  for  their  services  in  that  lo- 
cality at  that  time,  but  there  is  a  need 
for  such  persons  in  another  labor  market, 
efforts  should  be  made  to  relocate  such 
persons  so  that  they  may  be  gainfully 
employed.  Aliens  should  not  be  allowed  to 
fill  such  positions. 

So  that  there  is  no  confusftjn,  it  is  in- 
tended that  the  phrase  "at  the  place  to 
which  the  alien  is  destined  to  perform 
such  skilled  or  imskilled  labor  '  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  a  labor  market  area.  A 
labor  market  area  is  interpreted  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  consist  of  the 
central  commimity  and  the  surrounding 
territory  in  which  there  is  a  concentra- 
tion of  economic  activity  or  labor  demand 
and  in  which  workers  can  generally 
change  jobs  without  changing  theii-  resi- 
dence. Thus,  if  an  alien  were  destined  to 
an  unskilled  job  in  a  factory  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md.,  and  imemployed 
persons  who  could  fill  these  positions 
were  available  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
labor  certification  would  be  denied. 

It  also  must  be  understood  that  aliens 
will  not  be  granted  labor  certification  to 
work  in  the  place  to  which  they  are  des- 
tined, if  their  employment  in  that  local 
labor  market  would  result  in  adversely 
affecting  wages  and  working  conditions 
of  workers  similarly  employed  in  that 
particular  labor  market.  Such  aliens 
must  be  employed  at  the  prevailing  wage 
rate  for  that  type  of  work  within  that 
labor  market. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  13999  would  result 
in  lessening  the  present  practice  of  aliens 
entering  the  coimtry  with  a  labor  cer- 
tification to  work  in  a  particular  occupa- 
tion with  a  specific  employer  and  soon 
after  their  entry  seeking  employment 
in  a  different  occupation  and  locality. 


Generally,  aliens  engaging  in  this 
practice  seek  employment,  different  from 
that  for  which  they  received  labor  cer- 
tification to  enter  the  United  States,  in 
occupations  classified  as  imavailable  na- 
tionally or  listed  on  schedule  B.  Very 
often,  in  the  specific  locality  to  which 
they  soon  migrate,  there  is  actually  a 
deficit  of  workers  in  these  occupations 
even  though  they  are  contained  on 
schedule  B. 

H.R.  13999,  in  most  instances  would 
allow  the  alien  to  be  granted  labor  cer- 
tification for  the  job  that  he  ultimately 
desires.  Thus,  the  alien  would  be  much 
less  likely  soon  after  entry  to  assume 
employment  different  from  that  for 
which  he  originally  entered. 

If  enacted.  H.R.  13999  would  assure 
that  the  original  intention  of  Congress 
in  enacting  labor  certification  is  effected. 
Aliens  would  be  able  to  immigrate  to  fill 
vacant  positions  without  injurnig  do- 
mestic labor. 

The  Department  of  Labor  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  adapting  to  this  new  pro- 
cedure inasmuch  as  the  Department  is 
affiliated  with  State  employment  service 
agencies  which  generally  have  compiled 
data  on  job  demands  in  given  localities. 
particularly  in  our  large  metropolitan 
areas. 

Listings  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
of  available  employment  on  a  local  basis 
would  result  from  enactment  of  H.R. 
13999.  This  would  undoubtedly  refiect 
more  fully  the  actual  situation  in  the 
labor  market 


COALITION  FARM  BILL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  iMr.  Purcell)  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  in  the  House  a  good  bill 
for  farmers  and  all  Americans.  Joining 
me  in  introducing  this  bill  are  the  gentle- 
men from  Texas  'Mr.  Roberts.",  Colo- 
rado <Mr.  Evans t,  Missouri  (Mr.  Ran- 
dall ) ,  Montana  '  Mr.  Olsen  ) ,  Oklahoma 
'Mr.  Steed  I,  Washington  'Mr.  Foley), 
Colorado  iMr.  Aspinald,  Washington 
'Mr.  Meeds  I,  Oregon  iMr.  Ullman  i . 
Colorado  'Mr.  Rogers i.  Illinois  (Mr. 
Gray),  Texas  'Mr.  Burlesoni.  Pennsyl- 
vania <Mr.  Vigoritc,  Wisconsin  'Mr. 
Obey),  North  Carolina  iMr.  Henderson 
and  Mr.  Lennon),  Hawaii  (Mx.  Matsu- 
naga)  ,  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  ,  Texas  (Mr. 
White  I,  North  Dakota  <Mr.  Andrews), 
South  Dakota  >  Mr.  Reifel;  ,  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Jones  I  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  ( Mr.  Fisher  < . 

With  only  minor  changes,  the  bill  was 
actually  drafted  by  a  coalition  of  general 
farm  and  commodity  organizations.  The 
coalition  is  made  up  of  22  such  organiza- 
tions. These  organizations  are  as  follows: 
National  Farmers  Union.  National 
Grange,  Midcontinent  Farmers  Associa- 
tion, National  Farmers  Organization. 
Grain  Sorghiun  Producers'  Association, 
Soybean  Growers  of  America.  National 
Association  of  Wheat  Growers,  National 
Milk  Producers  Federation,  Pure  Milk 
Products  Cooperative,  Peanut  Growers 
Cooperative  Marketing  Association, 
North  Carolina  Peanut  Growers  Associa- 


tion, Virginia  Peanut  Growers  Associa- 
tion, Western  Cotton  Growers  Associa- 
tion, Nationj**  Potato  Council.  National 
Com  Growers  Association.  American 
Rice  Growers  Cooperative  Association. 
United  Grain  Farmers  of  America.  Web- 
ster County  Nebraska,  Farmers  Orga- 
nization. National  Wool  Growers  Asso- 
ciation, Farmers  Cooperative  Coimcil  of 
North  Carolina,  Virginia  Coimcil  of 
Farmers  Cooperatives,  and  National  Rice 
Growers  Association. 

Like  many  of  you,  I  have  urged  great 
unity  among  farm  organizations.  Too 
often  in  the  past,  farm  organizations 
have  chartered  a  course  of  action  which 
results  in  what  one  farm  leader  once 
called  a  "babble  of  voices." 

The  "babble  of  voices"  in  agriculture 
no  longer  exists  for  this  group  of  farm 
organizations.  They  speak  to  the  Con- 
gress with  one  voice.  I  commend  the 
leaders  of  these  organizations  for  their 
success.  I  urge  them  to  continue  to  give 
the  Congress  their  views  on  legislation 
relating  to  congressional  efforts  to  help 
them  solve  their  problems. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  join  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee earlier  this  year  in  a  meeting  with 
members  of  the  coalition.  At  that  time, 
there  were  17  members.  This  17-member 
committee  met  in  Washington  July  8 
and  approved  the  draft  of  the  legislation 
I  am  introducing  today. 

When  the  coahtion  first  met  in  Wash- 
ington in  Januars',  there  were  many 
problems  to  be  solved.  Bringing  unity 
to  agriculture  is  not  an  easy  task.  The 
fact  that  the  present  coalition  of  22  mem- 
bers can  unanimously  agree  on  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  reflects  a  highly  sig- 
nificant coordinated  effort.  The  dedica- 
tion and  work  that  went  into  building 
the  farm  coalition  cannot  be  ignored. 
They  have  succeeded  in  doing  what  they 
have  been  tu-ged  to  do.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  urged  farm  organiza- 
tions to  unify.  The  coalition  met  with 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hardin  on  Sep- 
tember 15  to  report  on  what  they  had 
accomplished. 

At  the  time  a  member  of  the  coalition 
told  the  Secretarj',  "Mr.  Secretary,  we 
took  you  at  your  word  when  you  said 
farm  groups  ought  to  get  together  and 
decide  what  kind  of  legislation  is  needed. 
We  have  gotten  together  and  we  have 
decided."  I  am  sure  that  the  Secretary 
was  impressed  as  I  am. 

The  coalition  support  for  improving 
the  1965  Farm  Act  stems  from  their  be- 
lief that  it  embodies  the  best  combina- 
tion of  administrative  tools  necessarj-  for 
coping  with  the  problems  that  beset  agri- 
culture. 

The  bill  tiiat  I  am  presenting  to  the 
House  today  embodies  the  so-called  pack- 
age approach  to  farm  legislation.  It  per- 
manently extends  the  commodity  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  1965  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  with  some  income  im- 
provements and  additional  provisions. 

Before  discussing  details  of  the  bill.  I 
want  to  comment  on  income  versus  cost. 

The  total  cost  of  income  improvement 
is  expected  tc  be  approximately  $660 
million.  Its  effect  en  net  farm  income  is 
expected  to  be  an  inciease  of  from  $1.3 
to  $1.4  billion. 
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But  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  ad- 
ministration's farm  program  budget  an- 
ticipates a  cut  next  year  ftf  some  $600 
to  $700  million.  This  reduction  is  ex- 
pected because  of  savings  resulting  from 
the  readjustment  in  the  national  wheat 
allotment  and  lower  cost  of  the  soybean 
program. 

Therefore,  the  Income  improvements 
in  this  bill  could  take  place  with  no  in- 
crease over  the  1969  farm  program 
budget. 

Where  additional  costs  are  involved 
they  are  shown  in  the  sununary  which 
I  am  including  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks: 

Summary   of   CoALrrioN   Farm  Bill   Backed 
BY  22  Organizations 

TnXK    1 DAIBY 

(No  additional  costs.) 

Extends  Class  I  Base  Plan  with  clarifying 
amendments  of  Lloyd  Meads  and  others. 

Provides  authority  for  self-flnanclng  of  ad- 
vertising, research  and  promotion  programs. 

ChtiUges  procedure  for  support  of  manu- 
"factuflng — support  would  be  based  on  all 
components  of  milk  instead  of  butterfat. 

TITLE    n WOOL 

(No  additional  costs.) 
Extends  Wool  prc^^ram. 

TITLIS   m — FEED    GRAINS 

(Total  additional  cost — $350  million.) 
Increased  price  support  loan  from  $1.05  to 
$1.15  per  bushel. 


Increases  direct  payment  from  $.30  per 
bushel  to  $.40  per  bushel. 

Limits  amount  "projected  yield"  can  be 
adjusted  as  result  of  natural  disaster. 

TITLE    IV COTTON 

(No  additional  costs.) 
Extend  Cotton  program 

TTTLE    V WHEAT 

(Total  additional  cost — $275  million.) 

Provide  authority  for  export  certificate 
between  90  and  85  percent  of  parity  (Cost  Is 
calculated  on  65  percent  of  parity  return  or 
$.55  per  bushel  by  500  million  oushels). 

Limits  amount  "projected  yield"  can  be 
adjusted  as  result  of  natural  disaster. 

Provided  that  one-half  of  wheat  certificate 
value  can  be  paid  at  time  of  sign  up. 

TITLE   VI — SOYBEANS   AND   FLAXSEED 

(Total   addition   cost  $25   $35  million.) 

Authorizes  acreage  diversion  program  for 
soybeans  and  flaxseed  for  such  year  as  the 
total  stocks  of  soybeans — CCC,  Farm  Reseal 
and  Commercial — exceed  as  of  Aug.  31,  150 
million  bushels  or  15  percent  of  the  previous 
year's   utilization   whichever  is  less. 

(On  August  31,  1969  soybeans  stocks  ap- 
proximated 300  million  busiiels.  This  rela- 
tively small  carryover  would  trigger  a  pro- 
gram in  1970  but  only  involving  the  diversion 
of  2  to  3  million  acres  of  soybeans.  Cost  Is 
based  on  this  diversion  level.) 

Provides  75  percent  of  parity  price  support 
loan  for  participants  in  the  acreage  diversion 
program. 

Vn CONSUMER  PROTECTION    RESERVE 

(No  additional  costs.) 


Reseal  on  farms 


Farmers  contracts 


CCC  publicly  owned 


I.  Amount  ot  reserve! 

Wheat 150,000,000  bushels 

Feed  grains 7,500.000  tons 

Cotton  

2    Maximum  acquisition  price None. _ 

3.  Minimum  resale  price: 

a.  Wheat,  Producer  option — no  minimu 

price. 

b.  Feed  grams At  release  date 

c.  Soybeans 

d.  Cotton , 

4.  Reserve  heid  by  farmers... , 

5.  Provision    lor   emergency    release   at    None 

prices  other  than  above. 

6.  Expiration  dale _ 


150,000,000  bushels 200,000,000  bushels. 

7,500,000  tons 15.000,000  tons. 

3.000,000  bales. 

None None. 


(»)- 


m. 


.  (») ('). 

.  Farmers CCC. 

(•) (•). 

.  Permanent 


>  When  estimated  consumption,  including  exports,  exceed  production  by  more  than  10  percent,  reserve  levels  under  both  resale 
and  in  CCC  reserves  will  be  increased  by  100,000,000  bushels  ot  wheal,  7,500,000  tons  of  feed  grains  15  OOO  000  bushels  of  soybeans 
and  1,000,000  bales  of  cotton 

!  CCC  stocks  below  above  levels,  parity  price  less  75*  certified  (J2.02  per  bushel). 

'  CCC  stocks  below  above  levels;  parity  price  less  adiusted  payment  (JI.42  per  bushel  on  corn). 

•ICCC  stocks  below  above  levels:  parity  price  {3.64  per  bushel. 

'Stocks  below  above  levels:  Parity  price  47.9f  per  pound  (Upland  Middling,  1  inch). 

>  In  addition  to  minimum  resale  price,  natural  disaster,  low  production,  military  action  would  control  release. 


TITLE  Vm MARKETING   ORDERS 

( No  additional  costs.  I 

Extends  market  order  authority  to  any 
commodity  subject  to  approval  by  majority 
of  affected  producers. 

Sets  up  advisory  committee  to  help  write 
market  orders.  Order  may  provide: 

a.  Market  supply  control  ranging  from 
grading  standards  to  marketing  allotments 
subject  to  approval  of  %  of  affected  pro- 
ducers. 

b.  Pooling  of  sale  proceeds  where  commod- 
ity Is  sold  on  use-classlflcatlon  baels. 

Public  hearings  on  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  market  order. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  develop 
market  order  following  public  hearings. 

Producer  referendum  with  %  vote  required 
for  operation  of  the  market  order. 

TITLE   DC CROPLAND   ADJUSTMENT 

Remove  limit  of  $245  million  on  amount 
of  funds  that  can  be  appropriated  for  the 
Cropland  Adjustment  Program. 

TPFLE  X — ^BICX 

(No  additional  costs.) 

An  acreage  diversion  program  for  rice  Is 


authorized  If  the  national  rice  allotment  is 
established  at  less  than  that  for  1965. 

(The  Title  provides  stand-by  authority 
which    has    not    been    used    to    the    present 

time.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  weaken  our 
farm  program.  We  dare  not.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  charged  with  car- 
rying out  the  intent  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  agriculture.  I  want  to  quote  for 
you  what  that  intent  is.  I  quote  from  the 
declaration  of  policy  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended — 
which  stands  as  our  present  policy: 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  continue  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended  for 
the  purpose  of  conserving  national  resources, 
preventing  the  wasteful  use  of  soil  fertility, 
and  of  preserving,  maintaining  and  rebuild- 
ing the  farm  and  ranch  land  resources  In  the 
national  public  interest:  to  accomplish  these 
purposes  through  the  encouragement  of  soil- 
building  and  soil-conserving  crope  and  prac- 
tice*: to  assist  in  the  marketing  of  agricul- 
tural  commodities   for   domestic   consump- 


tion and  for  export;  and  to  regulate  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  in  cotton,  wheat. 
com,  tobacco,  and  rice  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  provide  an  orderly,  adequate,  .md 
balanced  flow  of  such  commodities  in  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  through  storage 
of  reserve  supplies,  loans,  marketing  quotas, 
assisting  farmers  to  obtain.  Insofar  as  practi- 
cable, parity  prices  for  such  commodities  and 
parity  of  Income,  and  assisting  consumers  to 
obtain  an  adequate  and  steady  supply  ot 
such  commodities  at  fair  prices. 

This  is  a  big  order.  We  must  provide 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  the  tools 
to  do  this  job.  We  cannot  expect  it  to 
be  done  with  bare  hands. 

If  each  of  us  should  be  asked  to  sub- 
mit a  bill  to  accomplish  this.  I  am  sure 
that  we  would  get  almost  as  many  dif- 
ferent bills  as  there  are  Congressmen. 
Nearly  everybody  has  a  different,  at  least 
a  somewhat  different,  idea.  To  whom  can 
we  look  then  for  the  answer?  Who  knows 
best  what  kind  of  a  farm  program  will 
work?  I  believe  farmers  themselves  know 
best.  We  have  had  a  farm  program  in 
this  Nation  for  more  than  30  years. 
Fanners  have  lived  with  it.  They  have 
seen  its  successes  and  they  have  seen 
its  failures. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  charac- 
teristics of  this  piece  of  legislation  is 
that  it  builds  on  what  we  have.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  struggled 
throughout  the  years  to  provide  sensible 
answers  to  the  problems  of  agriculture, 
as  well  as  other  important  segments  of 
our  economy.  We  have  not  always  suc- 
ceeded to  the  extent  we  would  desire. 
But  neither  have  we  failed.  I  do  not 
believe  that  just  because  we  have  not 
done  as  well  as  we  wanted  to  that  we 
should  quit  and  go  home ;  although  there 
are  some  people  in  America  who  would 
be  very  glad  of  that. 

I  think  it  is  a  tribute  to  this  impres- 
sive coalition  of  farm  groups  that  they 
recommend  that  we  build  on  what  we 
have.  They  recognize  that  much  that  the 
Congress  has  done  over  the  years  is 
good.  Now  they — along  with  most  of  us. 
I  think — want  to  make  it  better. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  ex- 
tends the  1965  Food  and  Agriculture  Act. 
It  makes  this  historic  legislation  perma- 
nent. And  it  seeks  to  improve  it  in  several 
ways.  These  improvements  are  based  on 
experience.  They  are  designed  to 
strengthen  the  1965  act  in  places  where 
it  is  not  working  as  well  as  it  should.  It 
seeks  to  correct  inequities.  It  seeks  to 
strengthen  the  far  meconomy  in  sectors 
where  there  is  hardship  and  suffering. 

Why  make  the  1965  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  permanent — as  the  first  step 
toward  improving  it?  Year  after  year 
those  of  us  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
agricultiu-e  have  had  to  return  to  the 
Congress  and  ask  for  passage  of  legisla- 
tion already  approved  before.  Time  is 
taken  from  pressing  new  problems.  Everj' 
session  of  Congress  brings  new  Members 
who  must  listen  to  arguments  their 
senior  Members  have  heard  many  times 
before. 

What  we  should  be  doing  instead  is 
bringing  improvements  to  a  permanent 
farm  legislative  base  to  the  Congress.  No 
other  segment  of  the  American  economy 
is  faced  with  this  situation.  Permanent 
legislation  is  passed.  And  then  the  ener- 


gies of  Congressmen,  and  representatives 
of  the  people,  can  be  used  to  alter  the 
legislation  to  fit  changing  conditions,  or 
improving  it  to  sharpen  its  tools  for  deal- 
ing with  old  problems.  Legislation  can 
always  be  repealed,  if  it  no  longer  works 
at  all. 

It  is  of  crucial  importance  that  we 
make  our  farm  program  jjermanent. 
Then  we  can  devote  ourselves  to  improv- 
ing it. 

Agriculture  is — like  every  business  in 
our  Nation — unique.  It  requires  special 
skills.  It  requires  special  capital  re- 
sources. Above  all,  it  is  a  btisiness  that 
produces  a  broad  variety  of  commodities. 
Each  commodity  has  its  own  growing 
season.  Each  commodity  has  its  own  mar- 
keting system.  Indeed,  the  commodities 
of  American  agriculture  have  only  one 
thing  in  common.  "ITiey  are  vital — as  no 
other  kinds  of  products  in  our  economy 
are  vital — to  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people. 

The  essence  of  the  1965  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Act  is  that  it  recognizes  the 
pluralism  of  American  agriculture.  It 
deals  with  its  problems  on  a  commodity- 
by-commodity  basis. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  the  sense  of 
this  bill.  It  extends  what  we  know  is 
good.  It  improves  what  we  know  is  weak. 
It  is  all  based  on  experience.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  22  general  farm  and  commod- 
ity organizations. 

Now  I  want  to  summarize  its  provi- 
sions, title-by-title. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  contains  provisions 
to  improve  dairy  legislation. 

Section  101  contains  authority  to  in- 
clude in  Federal  milk  marketing  orders. 
what  has  become  known  as  "Class  I  base 
plans"  for  distributing  returns  from  the 
sale  of  milk  among  dairy  farmers  supply- 
ing a  market  regulated  by  a  Federal  milk 
marketing  order. 

The  provisions  are  not  the  same,  in 
many  respects,  as  appeared  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1965.  Under  the  terms  of 
my  amendment,  authority  for  class  I  base 
plans  would  have  no  termination  date. 
The  authority  woiild  provide  for  estab- 
lished dairy  farmers  to  share  the  benefits 
of  market  growth  which,  under  the  1965 
amendment,  is  set  aside  for  the  benefit 
of  new  producers  and  for  the  alleviation 
of  hardship.  Under  the  terms  of  my  bill, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  promul- 
gating a  class  I  base  plan,  would  develop 
through  the  public  hearing  process,  pro- 
visions under  which  new  producers  could 
obtain  class  I  bases  and  provisions  for 
alleviating  hardship  and  inequity  among 
dairy  farmers. 

The  amendment  also  would  reinsert 
into  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  authority 
for  incorporating  in  Federal  milk  mar- 
keting orders  base  plans  for  distributing 
returns  among  dairy  farmers  that  are 
not  related  to  the  fluid  milk  requirements 
of  the  market. 

Tliese  provisions  were  superseded  by 
the  1965  amendment.  There  is  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Act  would 
provide  for  base  plans  of  any  type  in  the 
event  the  1965  authority  were  allowed  to 
lapse  without  extentlon  and  modification 
of  the  dairy  provisions. 

The  bill  also  provides  authority  under 


which  orders  can  contain  provisions  for 
adjusting  prices  seasonally  to  dairj- 
farmers,  without  adjusting  prices  sea- 
sonally to  handlers.  These  price  adjust- 
ments encourage  higher  milk  production 
during  periods  of  the  year  when  milk  is 
in  short  supply  and  discourage  produc- 
tion during  periods  of  the  year  when 
milk,  normally,  is  more  plentiful.  Such 
price  adjustments  are  now  used  in  many 
markets,  but  should  be  specifically  au- 
thorized rather  than  to  rely  on  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  the  act. 

The  bill  provides  authority,  such  as 
was  contained  in  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1965,  to  specifically  authorize 
orders  for  milk  used  for  manufacturing 
on  the  basis  of  a  "production  area" 
rather  than  a  "marketing  area."  Also, 
the  langtiage  of  the  1965  act  pertaining 
to  producer-handlers  is  in  my  bill. 

It  also  contains  a  new  paragraph  for 
inclusion  in  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  au- 
thorizing use  of  pool  funds  under  a  Fed- 
eral milk  marketing  order  for  establish- 
ment of  research  and  development  proj- 
ects, advertising,  sales  promotion,  edu- 
cational and  other  programs  designed 
to  improve  or  promote  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  milk  and  its  products. 

An  additional  section  of  the  bill  amends 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 
This  amendment  would  remove  the  pres- 
ent mandatory  requirement  to  support 
the  price  of  butterfat,  but  would,  in  no 
way,  change  the  present  requirement  to 
support  prices  paid  farmers  for  milk. 

The  purchasing  of  butter,  under  the 
price  supiwrt  program,  would  not  be 
eliminated.  The  deletion  of  butterfat. 
however,  will  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  purchase  prices 
for  butter,  nonfat  dry  milk  and  cheese, 
under  the  price  support  program,  at  dis- 
cretionary levels  of  price,  so  long  as  the 
final  result  is  to  assure  farmers  of  the 
support  level  for  milk  which  they  mar- 
ket. This  amendment  was  developed  as  a 
means  of  improving  the  competitive  po- 
sition of  butterfat  on  one  hand,  and  of 
increasing  returns  to  dairy  farmers  for 
the  skim  milk  contained  in  milk  on  the 
other. 

TITLE    n WOOL 

This  has  been  a  successful  program. 
The  bill  would  extend  it  on  the  same 
basis  as  in  the  1965  act.  It  will  involve 
no  additional  costs. 

TmjC    m — FEED    GRAINS 

Here  we  come  to  one  of  the  areas  that 
needs  strengthening.  There  is  hardship 
on  farms  that  produce  feed  grains. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  increase  in 
price  support  loans  for  com  from  $1.05 
to  $1.15  per  bushel,  and  an  increase  in 
direct  payments  for  com  from  30  cents 
per  bushel  to  40  cents  per  bushel.  Equiv- 
alent increases  for  other  feed  grains  are 
provided. 

Natural  disaster  stalks  the  feed  grains 
producer.  These  crops — most  of  them 
producing  enormous  bulk  during  short, 
intensive  growing  seasons — are  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  the  natural 
disasters  of  flood,  drought,  and  storm. 
Supply-management  under  our  law  re- 
quires the  projection  of  yield  based  on 
the  history  of  a  farm's  production.  Crc«) 
failures  as  a  result  of  natural  disasters 


can  drastically,  though  temporarily,  af- 
fect the  production  historj*  of  a  farm. 
This  bill  provides  that  in  estimating 
"projected"  yields,  there  can  be  no  more 
than  a  5 -percent  reduction  following 
natural  disasters. 

The  additional  cost  of  the  feed  grains 
program  is  estimated  at  $350  miUion. 

TTTLK    IV COTTON 

This  program  is  working  well.  Cotton 
surpluses  have  been  reduced.  My  bill 
would  extend  the  program — at  no  addi- 
tional costs. 

TITLE    V WHEAT 

Wheat  is  another  crop  where  there  is 
trouble.  There  is  hardship  on  wheat 
farms. 

Basically,  our  legislation  is  sound.  One 
of  its  successful  aspects  is  the  certificate 
payment  for  wheat  used  in  this  country. 

The  basic  need  is  for  more  income.  My 
bill  provides  for  the  following : 

An  export  certificate.  Wheat  accom- 
panied by  export  certificate  to  be  sup- 
ported at  between  65  percent — $1.80 — 
and  90  percent — S2.49 — of  parity. 

National  average  suptwrt  price  loan 
value  of  SI. 25  per  bushel  at  harvest  time 
rather  than  at  loan  maturity  time. 

No  reduction  of  projected  yield  for  Einy 
farm  by  over  5  percent  of  the  preceding 
year  by  reason  of  natural  disaster. 

Payment  of  at  least  50  percent  of  value 
of  domestic  and  exjKjrt  marketing  cer- 
tificates at  time  of  program  signup. 

There  are  no  proposed  changes  in  the 
domestic  certificate,  the  substitution 
clause,  the  overseeding  privilege  of  any 
other  of  the  1965  Farm  Act  provisions 
pertaining  to  wheat. 

In  way  of  explanation  and  justifica- 
tion for  these  four  proposed  changes.  I 
wiU  comment  briefly : 

Despite  desirable  features  of  the  wheat 
portion  of  the  1965  Farm  Act,  the  com- 
mercial wheat  farm  economy  is  de- 
teriorating rapidly.  The  domestic  cer- 
tificate assuring  100  percent  of  parity  on 
domestically  consumed  wheat  has  been 
an  important  bulwark  against  the  cost- 
price  squeeze  the  farmer  is  suffering. 
However,  even  the  domestic  certificate 
has  been  unable  to  hold  wheat  returns  at 
a  survival  level.  In  the  three  years  since 
the  certificate  program  went  into  effect, 
the  blend  price  for  compilers — national 
average  market  price  per  bushel  plus  re- 
turns for  certificates — has  been:  1966, 
S2.22:  1967,  $1.87;  1968,  $1.79. 

Using  this  year's  parity  price  and  also 
this  year's  domestic  certificate  percent- 
ages, a  complying  farmer  would  receive: 

Domestic,  $2,77  per  bushel  for  43  per- 
cent of  his  normal  yield. 

Export,  $1.80  per  bushel  for  40  percent 
of  his  normal  yield — if  minimum  65  per- 
cent of  parity  was  used. 

Noncertificated,  $1.25  per  bushel  for 
17  percent  of  his  normal  jield. 

The  blend  price  to  fsirmers  would  be 
$2.12  per  bushel  for  the  normal  yield 
on  allotted  acres. 

It  is  now  the  practice  to  subtract  10 
cents  per  bushel  storage  cost  from  the 
support  loan  price  if  the  wheat  is  in  com- 
mercial storage.  The  biU  provides  that 
the  full  loan  rate  be  psud  when  the  wheat 
is  put  into  storage  at  harvest  time  and 
then  make  the  farmer  responsible  for 
paying  his  own  storage  liability  when  his 
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wheat  is  either  sold  or  turned  over  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  This 
would  have  the  effect  of  setting  the  mar- 
ket price  floor,  which  is  dependent  on  the 
loan  level,  10  cents  higher  at  harvest 
time. 

There  is  presently  no  protection  from 
having  a  very  low  per-acre  yield  caused 
by  Are.  hail,  flood  or  other  natural  dis- 
aster, used  as  part  of  formula  setting 
a  farm's  projected  yield.  This,  of  course, 
can  drastically  reduce  the  number  of  do- 
mestic certificates  a  farm  is  eligible  for. 
The  bill  sets  a  limit  of  5  percent  as  the 
most  a  projected  yield  might  be  reduced 
as  the  result  of  any  one  bad  year  due  to 
natural  disaster. 

Farmers  need  operating  money  at  time 
of  signup,  and  high  interest  commercial 
loans  are  the  only  alternative.  Advance 
payment  at  time  of  signup  in  the  pro- 
gram involves  no  additional  cost. 

The  export  certificate  provided  in  the 
bill  would  cost  $275  million.  Other  pro- 
gram, changes  would  involve  no  addi- 
tional-«osts. 

TITLE   VI — SOYBEANS   AND    FLAXSEED 

Early  this  year,  with  overproduction 
and  other  problems  facing  soybeans,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  found  it  neces- 
sary to  announce  a  significant  cut  in 
support  prices.  The  result  will  be  a  cut 
in  soybean  income  of  over  $250  million. 
But  the  tragedy  is  that  cutting  the  loan 
rate  is  not  an  effective  means  of  bal- 
ancing production  with  utilization. 

My  bill  authorizes  an  acreage  diver- 
sion program  for  soybeans  and  flaxseed. 
It  would  be  operative  only  as  needed. 
This  program  would  be  available  when 
total  stocks  of  soybeans — held  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  in  farm 
reseal,  and  in  commercial  warehouses — 
on  August  31  exceed  150  million  bushels, 
or  15  percent  of  the  previous  year's  util- 
ization, whichever  is  less. 

To  illustrate  this  provision,  let  me 
point  out  that  on  August  31,  1969,  soy- 
bean stocks  were  approximately  300  mil- 
lion bushels.  This  would,  of  course,  trig- 
ger a  program  for  1970.  It  would  involve 
the  diversion  of  only  2  to  3  million  acres. 
But  it  could  prevent  serious  overproduc- 
tion. 

My  bill  would  provide  for  price  support 
loans  of  75  percent  of  parity  to  partici- 
pants in  the  acreage  diversion  program. 

TITLE     VII CONSUMER     PROTECTION     RESERVES 

WHEAT.  PEED  GRAINS.  SOYBEANS.  AND  COTTON 

I  want  to  give  special  emphasis  to  this 
title.  In  my  opinion,  no  title  is  more  im- 
portant. It  recognizes  the  unique  char- 
acter of  agriculture.  It  is  suggested  on 
the  basis  of  experience. 

We  know  the  problems  of  adjusting 
production  of  crops  to  fit  market  re- 
quirements. The  most  difficult  aspect  of 
planning  is  that  nobody  knows  at  the 
beginning  of  the  growing  season  what 
the  harvest  will  be.  How  can  we  plan 
the  threat  of  shortage  that  may  result 
from  crop  failure  or  a  poor  growing  sea- 
son? Nobody  wants  to  risk  the  possibil- 
ity that  consumers  might  have  to  do 
without  essential  products  of  food  and 
fiber.  We  dare  not  count  on  a  bumper 
crop  every  year.  Yet  when  we  count  on 
less,  one  comes  along  and  oversupply 
increases   the   costs  of   farm  programs, 


while  market  prices  turn  sharply  down- 
ward. 

If  reserves  are  in  storage,  consumers 
can  be  assured  of  adequate  supplies  no 
matter  what  happens  during  the  grow- 
ing season.  Real  planning  for  market 
needs  can  be  carried  out. 

I  will  not  go  into  details  of  how  much 
reserve  of  each  commodity  we  propose. 
Those  figures  are  in  the  summary.  But  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  re- 
serves will  be  maintained  both  on  farms 
and  in  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks.  The  bill  also  provides  for  increas- 
ing those  reserves  when  consumption 
warrants  it. 

This  is  a  \1tal  part  of  the  bill.  It  will 
involve  no  additional  costs  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

TITLE     VIII MARKETING     ORDERS 

This  is  a  classic  example  of  drawing 
on  successful  experience  in  order  to 
make  the  farm  program  more  workable. 
One  of  the  most  successful  sections  of 
our  farm  legislation  has  been  marketing 
orders.  They  have  been  used  by  dairy 
farmers  to  help  maintain  and  improve 
milk  prices.  They  can  work  effectively 
in  other  commodities. 

We  should  extend  market  order  au- 
thority to  any  commodity  where  a  ma- 
jority of  producers  want  it.  My  bill  pro- 
vides for  setting  up  advisorj'  committees 
to  help  write  market  orders.  It  provides 
that  market  orders  may  provide  market 
.supply  control,  ranging  from  grading 
standards  to  marketing  allotments,  sub- 
ject to  approval  of  two-thirds  of  affected 
producers.  Orders  may  provide  for  pool- 
ing of  sale  proceeds  where  commodities 
are  sold  on  use-classification  basis.  The 
bill  provides  for  public  hearings  on  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  such  market 
orders.  It  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  develop  market  orders 
following  public  hearings  and  before  the 
operation  of  a  marketing  order  a  refer- 
endum must  result  in  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  producers  in  favor  of  it. 

This  title,  like  most  of  the  titles  of  the 
bill,  will  result  in  no  additional  cost  to 
the  program. 

TTTLE   IX CROPLAND   ADJUSTMENT   PROGRAM 

A  cropland  adjustment  program  does 
have  a  place  in  the  farm  program.  It  can 
be  useful  as  an  auxiliarj'  lever  to  help 
provide  stability  of  prices  and  income  in 
agriculture. 

This  bill  extends  this  program.  It  re- 
moves the  $245  million  limit  on  the 
amoimt  of  funds  that  can  be  appro- 
priated for  the  program. 

TITLE    X RICE 

Rice  is  not  in  trouble  at  this  time. 
However,  we  should  strengthen  the  tools 
available  to  dealing  with  problems.  This 
bill  authorizes  a  standby  acreage  diver- 
sion program  when  needed.  Specifically, 
it  is  authorized  when  the  national  rice 
allotment  is  established  at  less  than  that 
for  1965. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  is  a 
good  law.  Its  most  important  aspect  is 
that,  while  putting  major  responsibility 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  maintain  a  stable  farm 
economy,  it  provides  him  with  machin- 
ery to  do  it.  This  machinery  has  never 
been  used  as  effectively  as  it  could  be. 


But  if  used  effectively,  it  can  regulate 
production  to  prevent  prices  from  falUng 
to  disastrous  lows,  and  it  can  keep  the 
farm  program  from  being  prohibitueiv 
expensive  to  the  Nation's  taxpayers. 

The  supply-management  devices  for 
voluntary  programs  include  acreage  di- 
version payments,  direct  payments  and 
orocessor  certificates.  For  mandatory 
programs  mechanisms  include  acreage 
allotments,  marketing  quotas,  direct 
payments,  and  penalties  for  non- compli- 
ance. The  cropland  adjustment  program 
is  a  board  approach  to  supply-manaee- 
ment.  Most  of  these  levers  will  be  denied 
to  the  Secretary  if  the  commodity  ir.o- 
grams  in  the  1965  act  are  allowed  to 
expire. 

What  kind  of  programs  would  be  avail- 
able to  farmers  in  the  absence  of  legis- 
lative action  for  the  1971  crop  year  and 
beyond? 

Wheat:  Under  law  in  effect  prior  to 
1965.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
determine  whether  the  supply  of  wheat 
is  excessive.  If  he  found  it  to  be  so  he 
would  proclaim  a  marketing  quota  pro- 
gram subject  to  a  grower  referendum. 
Based  on  an  approved  national  market- 
ing quota,  individual  farm  quotas  would 
be  established  in  terms  of  acreage  allot- 
ments. 

If  marketing  quotas  are  approved  for 
wheat,  penalties  for  overproduction 
would  apply  for  failure  to  make  manda- 
tory diversion.  The  wheat  marketing  cer- 
tificate program  would  be  in  effect.  The 
Secretary  would  set  the  rate  for  domestic 
certificates  plus  the  loan  at  not  less  than 
65  percent  nor  more  than  90  percent  of 
parity.  We  would  have  variable  export 
certificates,  as  at  present.  Processors 
would  be  required  to  pay  the  full  value 
of  domestic  certificates.  There  would  be 
no  diversion  payments. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  marketing 
quotas  were  disapproved,  price  supports 
through  loans  and  purchases  to  pro- 
ducers who  comply  with  their  allotment 
at  50  percent  of  parity  would  be  available. 
There  would,  of  course,  be  no  quotas, 
penalties,  wheat  certificates,  nor  diver- 
sion payments. 

If.  as  the  law  permits,  marketing 
quotas  were  not  proclaimed  and  put  to  a 
vote,  the  price  support  through  loans 
or  purchases  to  producers  who  comply 
with  allotment  would  be  75  to  90  percent 
of  parity,  the  maximum  level  depending 
on  the  supply  percentage.  Again,  of 
course,  there  would  be  no  marketing 
quotas,  penalties,  certificates,  nor  diver- 
sion payments.  There  would  be  no  au- 
thority to  substitute  wheat  for  feed 
grains. 

Feed  grains:  If  we  do  not  extend  the 
1965  act  for  feed  grains,  there  would  be 
no  diversion  or  direct  price  support  pay- 
ments. The  price  support  through  loans 
or  purchases  for  com  would  be  not  less 
than  50  percent  nor  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  parity.  The  Secretary  would  de- 
teimine  the  level  in  order  not  to  result 
in  increased  CCC  stocks  of  corn.  Price 
supix>rt  for  other  feed  grains  would  be 
set  at  a  level  which  is  fair  and  reasonable 
in  relations  to  the  level  for  corn. 

Cotton :  The  old  law  provides  that  the 
Secretary  determine  and  announce 
whether  the  total  cotton  supply  would 


exceed  normsd  levels.  If  so,  he  would 
proclaim  a  marketing  quota  program 
subject  to  grower  referendum.  Such 
quotas  would  be  established  in  terms  of 
acreage  allotments. 

If  marketing  quotas  are  proclaimed 
and  approved  by  two-thirds  or  more  of 
the  farmers  voting  in  a  referendum,  mar- 
keting quotas  would  go  into  effect.  There 
would  be  no  diversion  or  price  support 
payments.  Price  support  to  producers 
who  comply  would  be  through  loans  or 
purchases  at  no  less  than  65  percent 
or  more  than  90  percent  of  parity  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  law  provides  no  authority  to 
nake  cotton  available  to  domestic  mills 
it  the  world  price  if  such  price  were  low- 
;r  than  the  legal  minimum  price  for  un- 
restricted use. 

If  cotton  marketing  quotas  were  dis- 
approved in  the  referendum,  the  price 
support  through  loans  or  purchases  to 
producers  who  comply  with  their  allot- 
ments would  be  at  50  percent  of  parity. 
Tliere  would  be  no  diversion  or  price 
support  payments. 

If  the  Secretary  did  not  proclaim  mar- 
keting quotas,  price  support  would  be  at 
65  to  90  percent  of  parity — as  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  Compliance  with  allot- 
ments would  be  required  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  for  price  support.  There 
would  be  no  diversion  or  direct  price 
support  payments. 

Under  the  old  law  there  is  no  author- 
ity to  sell,  lease,  or  transfer  cotton  allot- 
ments. 

Wool:  The  old  law  provides  for  price 
support  through  loans  or  purchases  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary*  at  not 
more  than  90  percent  of  parity.  There 
would  be  no  direct  price  support  pay- 
ments. 

Finally,  there  is  no  authority  in  prior 
law  to  conduct  a  cropland  adjustment 
program. 

The  issue  before  us  concerning  exten- 
sion of  the  1965  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  is  whether  the  welfare  of  rural 
America  shall  be  subject  to  the  collec- 
tive judgment  of  the  Congress,  or  turned 
over  to  the  administrative  judgment  of 
a  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
is  denied  effective  machinery  for  supply- 
management. 

The  old  law  is  singularly  long  on  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, but  it  is  short  on  the  leverage 
required  to  do  the  job.  The  Secretary's 
job  is  difficult  enough  because  he  is  be- 
set on  all  sides  by  political  forces  that 
seem  quite  willing  to  make  peons  of 
American  farmers.  He  does  not  want  this 
and  the  Congress  does  not  want  it. 

The  need  for  this  bill  is  deeply 
^roimded  in  the  economic  plight  of  the 
farmer.  Let  me  turn  now  to  explain 
briefly  why  the  fanner  is  entitled  to  the 
additional  income  provided  by  the  bill. 

The  gross  national  product  has  in- 
creased 282.2  percent  since  1947  with 
nonfarm  sectors  of  the  economy  sharing 
.•substantially  in  the  increase  in  the  Na- 
tion's growth. 

Interest  of  creditors  is  up  567.1  per- 
cent. 

Dividends  parallel  the  gross  national 
product's  increase  about  in  direct  ratio — 
up  292.3  percent. 


Rental  income  of  landlords  is  up  227.7 
percent. 

Other  sectors  have  increased  their  in- 
come accordingly.  This  not  only  reflects 
inequity  but  rank  injustice  for  the 
farmer. 

The  simple  stor>-  is  that  while  the  con- 
suming public  has  paid  for  the  increas- 
ing technology  and  production  in  non- 
farm  sectors,  farmers  have  given  to  the 
Nation  since  1947  virtually  all  of  the 
technology  and  expanded  productivity  in 
agriculture. 

Failure  of  the  farm  sector  of  oiu  econ- 
omy to  be  rewarded  commensiirate  with 
other  sectors  of  our  economy  has  re- 
suited  in  the  farm  population  being  cut 
in  half  from  20  years  ago — a  decline  of 
24.3  million  in  1947-49  to  10.5  million  in 
1968.  Likewise,  as  would  be  expected  the 
number  of  farms  has  been  cut  virtually 
in  half — down  from  5.8  million  to  3  rail- 
lion. 

A  sound  agricultural  economy  is  es- 
sential to  a  healthy  national  economy. 
Farm  work  has  failed  to  attract  today's 
youth.  The  average  age  of  farm  opera- 
tors continue  to  escalate.  Let  us  not  fail 
to  extend  opportunities  for  young  people 
who  want  to  stay  in  agriculture  on  a  par 
with  opportunities  for  nonfarm  en- 
deavor. 

Escalating  prices  of  the  items  farmers 
must  buy  to  stay  in  business  must  be 
given  more  attention  as  budgets  for  agri- 
culture are  decided  upon.  Farmers  simply 
cannot  continue  to  stay  even  by  cutting 
their  costs  of  production  through  im- 
proved technology. 

Moving  moi^  people  into  cities  is  not 
helping  solve  the  problems  on  the  farm 
nor  in  the  cities. 

The  farm  real  estate  debt  in  1968  is 
$25.5  billion.  In  1960 — 8  years  ago — it  was 
less  than  one-half  that  amount — onlv 
$12.1  billion. 

Total  farm  liabilities  amounted  to 
$50.4  billion  in  1968,  over  twice  the  lia- 
bilities of  1960 — $24.8  bilhon. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodi- 
ties and  services,  interest,  taxes,  and 
wage  rates  have  increased  54  percent 
since  the  3-year  average — 1947-49.  The 
cost  of  these  items  has  gone  up  5  percent 
since  Augtist  1968 — 1  year  ago. 

Now  let  us  look  at  what  has  happened 
to  farm  prices  since  1947-49:  Comparing 
the  price  of  all  farm  products  as  of 
August  15.  1969.  with  the  earlier  3-year 
period,  1947-49,  I  find  that  farm  prices 
have  increased  only  2.9  percent. 

During  this  same  period  the  ntunber 
of  persons  fed  and  clothed  per  farm- 
worker have  increased  from  14.5  to  45. 

During  this  period,  the  i>arity  ratio 
dropped  from  108  to  75. 

During  this  period  of  time,  farm  out- 
put per  man-hour  has  increased  more 
than  tliree  times. 

During  this  period  gross  farm  income 
increased  from  $33.5  billion  to  $51  bil- 
lion. But  realized  net  income  dropped 
from  $15.6  billion  to  about  $15  billion  in 
1968. 

These  simple  and  imcomplicated  sta- 
tistics based  on  official  USDA  data  tell 
the  success  story  of  ouj  century. 

Our  farm  families  have  given  to  the 
Nation  an  abundant  production  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  with  farm  prices 


virtually  imchanged  from  20  years  ago. 
And  with  no  increase  in  net  farm  in- 
come. 

The  management,  perseverance,  and 
skill  of  our  farmers  is  recognized 
throughout  the  world.  Their  contribution 
to  the  Nation's  economic  welfare  is  bet- 
ter imderstood  overseas  than  it  is  here 
at  home.  We  take  an  abundance  of  food 
for  granted  while  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion continue  to  plague  many  areas. 

My  prediction  is  that  farm  families 
and  their  economic  welfare  will  not  be 
overlooked  in  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. Members  from  city,  urban  and 
riu-al  areas  representing  both  parties  will 
come  to  appreciate  and  understand  the 
need  for  the  legislation  being  placed  be- 
fore this  House. 

I  commend  the  organizations  who  act- 
ing in  concert  have  drafted  a  farm  bill.  I 
respect  them  for  their  new  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  unit  in  agriculture. 

Their  bill  is  a  good  bill  for  farm  fam- 
ilies. 

It  is  a  good  bill  for  main  street  busi- 
nessmen 

It  is  a  good  bill  for  all  America. 


DO  WE  NEED  A  NEW.  MULTIBILLION- 
DOLLAR  DEFENSE  AGAINST  SO- 
V'lET  BOMBERS? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Reuss)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senator 
John  Stennis,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Senices 
Committee,  explained  in  the  Record  on 
September  18  his  committee's  action  In 
cutting  funds  requested  for  a  new.  multi- 
billion-dollar  defense  of  the  continental 
United  States  against  Soviet-manned 
bombers. 

He  said : 

The  Sovlet-manned-bomber  threat.  Is  lim- 
ited and  win  probably  decreatse.  ...  It 
makes  no  sense  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  to 
protect  against  the  relatively  small  fraction 
of  the  nuclear  threat  represented  by  manned 
bombers  without  a  thick  defense  against 
ICBMs. 

The  Senate  therefore  reduced  the  $60 
million  requested  for  R.  &  D.  funds  for  a 
new  airborne  warning  and  control  sys- 
tem—A  WACS — to  $15  milUon.  and  the 
$18.5  million  requested  for  R.  &  D.  on  a 
new  manned  interceptor  to  $2.5  million. 

I  include  the  text  of  Senator  Stennis' 
speech  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Matters  involved  in  the  defense  of  the 
continental  United  States  against  manned 
bombers  were  considered  by  a  special  ad  hoc 
subcommittee  comprised  of  myself,  as  Chair- 
man, and  Senators  Inouye.  Mclntyre.  Smith, 
Domlnlck  and  Murphy.  The  subcomnUttee 
primarily  studied  and  examined  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  TTie  existing  continental  air  defense  sys- 
tem and  1T.S  present  and  future  c-apabUltles 

2.  The  threat  presented  by  the  present  and 
projected  manned  bomber  force  of  the  Sortet 
Union; 

3.  The  $60  nUlUon  FY  1970  request  for  R&D 
funds  for  an  airborne  warning  and  control 
system  lAWACS);  and 

4.  The  $18.5  million  request  for  R&D  funds 
for  an  improved  manned  Interceptor. 

The  only  existing  manned  bomber  threat 
Is,    of    course,    posed    by    the    Soviet    Union. 
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There  Is  sharp  disagreement  between  the  Air 
Force  and  the  rest  of  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity as  to  the  natxire,  extent  and  gravity 
of  this  threat.  According  to  the  National  In- 
telligence Estimate,  the  Soviet  bomber  threat 
is  limited  and  Its  heavy  bomber  farce  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  its  g;radual  decline.  The 
Air  Force  dissents  and  portrays  a  threat  of 
slgnlrtcantly  greater  proportions. 

The  propoeed  airborne  warning  and  con- 
trol system  (AWACS)  aircraft  would  provide 
stirvelllance,    warning   and    control    for    the 
interceptor  force.  It  would  have  a  look-down 
radar  capability  and  would  patrol  hundreds 
of  miles  beyond  our  borders.  It  would  be  tied 
in    with    the   Over-The-Horizon    radars   and 
other  warning  systems  to  provide  early  warn- 
ing of  a  mass  bomber  attack.  The  estimated 
research   and   development   and   investment 
cost  Involved  the  proposed  force  could  ulti- 
mately involve  billions  of  dollars.  Both  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  supixjrted  the  AWACS  prop>osal. 
However,  there  was  a  sharp  division  on  the 
Improved  Interceptor.  The  FY   1970  budget 
statement   by   former   Secretary   of   Defense 
Clifford  recommended  the  research  and  de- 
velopment  program   for   the   P-700X   as   the 
approved   interceptor.   The   F-106X   was   also 
supported    by    the    Chairman    of    the    Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  by  the  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering.  However,  It 
was  not  supported  by  the  Air  Force.  General 
McConnell.  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  indi- 
cated that  he  wanted  an  Interceptor  with  a 
greater  capability  than  the  F-106X,  such  a& 
the  P-12  or  something  similar.  Secretary  Sea- 
mans  stated  that  he  had  not  had  sufficient 
time  to  study  the  problem  adequately  so  as 
to   be  able   to  arrive  at  a  firm  recommenda- 
tion.   Under   these   circumstances    it    Is   dif- 
ficult to  see  how  the  Congress  can  approve  a 
manned  Interceptor  at  this  time  since  the 
cost  of  an  F-12  force  would  be  several  times 
that  of  the  F-106X.  An  F-12  type  Interceptor 
would,   of  course,  be  much  more  expensive 
than  the  F-106X. 

The  Committee  concluded  that  It  should 
not  authorize  a  full-scale  go-head  on  either 
AWACS  or  an  Improved  interceptor  at  this 
time  because  we  feel  the  manned  bomber 
threat  is  limited  and  will  probably  decrease: 
there  is  no  evidence  of  a  new  Soviet  bomber 
or  long-range  alr-to-surface  missile  In  either 
development  or  production;  it  makes  no 
sense  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  to  protect 
against  the  relatively  small  fraction  of  the 
nuclear  threat  represented  by  manned 
bombers  without  a  thick  defense  against 
ICBMs;  and  the  cost  and  technology  of  the 
proposed  systems  are  still  uncertain.  In  ad- 
dition, we  do  not  think  that  these  programs 
have  a  sufficiently  high  national  priority  at 
this  time  to  Justify  a  full-scale  go-ahead. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  the 
promising  new  radar  concept  Involved  In 
AWACS  as  proposed  should  be  kept  alive 
and  that  the  matter  of  the  Improved  inter- 
ceptor should  be  further  explored.  There- 
fore, we  have  recommended  a  reduction  in 
the  AWACS  authorization  from  $60  million 
to  S15  million.  We  believe  that  this  latter 
amount,  together  with  FY  1969  funds,  will 
(jermlt  the  pursuit  of  the  new  radar  concept 
and  keep  the  technology  alive.  We  have  rec- 
ommended a  reduction  In  the  Improved  In- 
terceptor request  to  $2.5  million.  This  will 
only  provide  funds  for  necessary  cost  and 
design  studies  and  analyses  so  that  firm  and 
specific  recommendations  can  be  made  next 
year. 

We  have  also  recommended  that  the  rela- 
tively small  amounts  requested  for  modi- 
fications and  engineering  services  for  the 
Nike-Hercules  system  ($19.6  million)  and 
research  and  development  on  the  Over-The- 
Horizon  (OTH)  "backscatter"  radar  system 
(»3  million)  be  approved.  This  latter  system 
Is  designed  to  provide  long-range  surveil- 
lance, detection  and  In  tracking  and  Identi- 
fication of  aircraft. 


Before  leaving  the  subject  of  continental 
air  defense,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
much  greater  funding  is  Involved  in  this 
area  than  Is  generally  recognized.  The  Air 
Force  portion  of  this  system  has  a  total  re- 
search and  development  and  investment  cost 
of  about  $11.3  billion.  The  annual  operation 
and  maintenance  cost  of  the  Air  Force  por- 
tion of  the  continental  air  defense  system 
is  about  $1.4  billion.  The  Army's  Hercules 
force  had  a  total  of  Investment  cost  of  about 
$2  billion  and  an  annual  operating  and 
maintenance  cost  of  about  $150  million. 

Because  of  the  large  amounts  Involved, 
and  the  uncertainty  about  the  threat  and 
in  the  other  areas,  I  am  calling  on  the  De- 
partjnent  of  Defense  to  make  a  special  re- 
view and  analysis  of  the  entire  matter.  This 
should  Include  an  assessment  of  the  bomber 
threat,  the  need  for  an  air  defense  system, 
and  the  size  and  type  of  system  required. 

In  this  review.  I  think  It  would  be  proper 
for  the  DeferLse  Department  to  rely  primarily 
on  the  National  Intelligence  Estimate  to 
mea*ure  the  extent  and  gravity  of  the  threat 
but,  of  course,  the  differing  views  of  the  Air 
Force  and  other  defense  agencies.  If  any  exist, 
should  not  be  entirely  ignored. 

As  a  part  of  its  study,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment should  make  a  Judgment  as  to  the  mis- 
sion of  continental  air  defense  both  now  and 
for  the  future,  the  weapons  and  systems  re- 
quired and  proper  to  fill  the  mission,  and 
estimates  of  the  research  and  development. 
Investment  and  ten  yeeir  operating  cost  of 
the  proposed  system.  I  want  to  see  a  re- 
assessment of  the  entire  bomber  defense  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  its  relative  priority  in 
defense  spending,  and  a  conscientious  effort 
to  resolve  the  differences  of  opinion  which 
now  exist  with  respect  to  the  bomber  threat 
and  air  defense  requirements,  and  the  proper 
mission. 

I  expect  the  Department  of  Defense,  after 
completion  of  its  study  and  analysis,  to 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
a  written  rep)ort  containing  its  findings,  de- 
terminations and  recommendations.  I  hope 
that  this  will  enable  us  to  make  an  InteUl- 
gent  decision  which  will  contribute  to  a  solu- 
tion of  this  perplexing  problem.  .At  the  same 
time,  the  military  should  be  warned  not  to 
consider  this  as  an  invitation  to  submit  a 
shopping  list  for  expensive  new  systems 
which  are  militarily  unsound  and  economi- 
cally unfeasible.  We  will  insist  on  realism, 
prudence  and  sound  Judgment  based  on  facts 
and  hard  requirements. 
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ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS  FOR  A 
PRESIDENTIAL  COMMISSION  ON 
MARIHUANA 

t  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.; 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  my  bill  providing  for  the 
estabUjhment  of  a  Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  Marihuana.  Joining  me  today  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation  are  27  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  bringing  the  total  bi- 
partisan sponsorship  to  37. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  1-year  study  by 
a  blue  ribbon  panel  of  experts  on  the 
medical,  sociological,  and  legal  factors 
related  to  the  use  of  marihuana.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  Commission  in  no  way 
would  prejudge  the  findings  of  the  panel 
whose  participants  would  represent  all 
disciplines  involved  in  the  issue  and  both 
Government  and  private  officials. 

The  use  of  marihuana,  particularly 
among  our  college  students  has  grown 
tremendously  in  the  past  few  years;  it 
has  been  estimated  that  12  million  people 


have  tried  it  at  least  one  time  and  that 
on  some  college  campuses  60  percent  of 
the  students  have  used  marihuana.  But, 
there  is  a  lot  of  smoke  clouding  the 
public's  imderstandlng  of  marihuana. 
and  the  "pot  revolution"  among  our 
young  people  has  been  a  major  contribu- 
tor to  the  generation  gap.  I  believe  it  is 
time  that  we — of  all  generations — get  the 
facts  on  "pot." 

One  of  the  basic  misimderstandings 
arises  from  the  customary  lumping  of 
marihuana  with  narcotics.  While  in  sci- 
entific and  medical  lexicons  it  is  classi- 
fied not  as  a  narcotic,  but  as  an  hallu- 
cinogen, because  of  the  marihuana  scare 
of  the  late  1930's  the  Marihuana  Act  of 
1937  was  passed  imposing  severe  penal- 
ties for  the  sale  and  possession  of  mari- 
huana. Today,  among  those  conversant 
with  the  subject,  it  is  widely  agreed  that 
the  penalties  are  excessive  and  that  the 
punishment  and  criminal  record  for  any- 
one, but  particularly  a  young  college  stu- 
dent, who  is  arrested  for  the  possession  of 
marihuana  are  far  more  devastating 
than  any  medical  consequences  which 
may  flow  from  the  act  of  smoking  ioot. 
Such  feeling  is  perhaps  best  expressed  in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Roger  O.  Egebere,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health  and  Scien- 
tific Affairs,  who  recently  said : 

I  think  the  penalties  for  marihuana  are 
punitive,  vindictive,  and  utterly  out  of  rela- 
tionship to  the  importance  of  marihuana 

Under  Federal  law.  the  first  offense  for 
the  possession  of  marihuana  is  punish- 
able by  a  minimum  sentence  of  2  years 
and  a  maximum  sentence  of  10  years. 
This  compares  to  the  Federal  penalty  for 
manslaughter,  which  carries  no  mini- 
mum and  a  maximum  of  10  years  in 
prison.  Not  only  are  the  penalties  out  of 
proportion  with  the  crime,  they  also 
usurp  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  in  making  individual  determina- 
tions In  sentencing  and  the  judge's  de- 
cision on  whether  he  has  before  him  a 
chronic  offender  or  a  college  student  ex- 
perimenting for  the  first  time. 

We  must  decide  where  to  go  from 
here.  While,  as  I  have  indicated,  many 
believe  that  the  criminal  penalties 
should  be  reduced  and  perhaps  elimi- 
nated with  civil  penalties  being  imposed 
for  users  as  opposed  to  pushers,  there 
are  questions  about  the  long-term  ef- 
fects of  the  drug  on  the  individual  and 
the  effect  on  society  because  of  its  wide- 
spread use.  We  have  to  ask  the  question 
and  find  the  answer  to  how  much  protec- 
tion we  are  obliged  to  give  the  individual 
against  his  own  acts  visited  on  himself 
if  he  is  not  engaged  in  antisocial  be- 
havior. This  is  a  question  for  philosphers 
as  well  as  medical  practitioners— and  a 
question  for  sociologists,  legal  experts, 
and  most  all  legislators.  That  is  why  it 
is  so  important  that  we  have  a  broad- 
based  panel  and  not  simply  settle  for  the 
medical  studies  being  performed  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

Some  say  that  we  do  not  need  a  Com- 
mission because  studies  have  been  and 
are  being  conducted  on  the  medical  as- 
pects of  marihuana.  But  only  a  Presi- 
dential Commission  can  give  this  sub- 
ject the  total  examination  it  requires  and 
bring  forth  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations that  will  receive  wide  acceptance 


by  the  public  which  will  be  necessary  if 
such  recommendations  are  to  be  acted 
upon.  Acted  upon  by  individuals  on  their 
own  personal  lives — acted  upon  by  legis- 
lators desirous  of  enacting  laws  that  deal 
with  the  realities  rather  than  reacting 
to  panic  and  fear  which  come  from  a 
lack  of  knowledge. 

A  list  of  sponsors  follows : 
Bill  Sponsors 

Edward  I.  Koch  (D-N.Y.). 

aienn  Anderson  (D-Callf.) . 

Charles  Diggs  D-Mlch  ) . 

John  Duncan  (R-Tenn.). 

Don  Edwards  (D-Callf.). 

Gilbert  Gude  (R-Md.) . 

AbnerMlkva  (D-IU.). 

Claude  Pepper  (D-Fla.) . 

Benjamin  Rosenthal  (D-N.Y.). 

James  Scheuer  (D-N  Y.) . 

William  Hathaway  (D-Maine). 

Lee  HamUton  (D-Ind.) . 

Adam  C.  Powell  (D-N.Y.). 

.\llard  Lowensteln  (D-N.Y.). 

Hamilton  Fish  (R-N.Y.) . 

Bertram  Podell  (D-N.Y.). 

Thomas  M.  Rees  (D-Calif.) . 

Jorge  L.  Cordova  iP  R  ). 

Joseph  Addabbo  (D-N.Y.). 

Leonard  Farbsteln  (D-N.Y.). 

Paul  McCloskey.  Jr.  (R-Callf.). 

Seymour  Halpern  (  R-N.Y.) . 

John  Conyers  (D-Mlch.). 

OgdenReid  (R-N.Y,). 

Donald  W.  Rlegle,  Jr.  (R-Mlch.) , 

Shirley  Chlsholm  (D-N.Y.) . 

Luclen  Nedzi  (D-Mlch.) . 

Howard  W.  Pollock  (R- Alaska) . 

William  Clay  (D-Mo.). 

John  Dellenback  (R-Oreg.), 

George  Brown  (D-Calif.), 

James  Cleveland  (R-N.  H  ) . 

Daniel  E.  Button  (R-N.Y.) . 

Hastings  Keith  (R-Mass.) . 

Lionel  Van  Deerlln  (D-Callf.) . 

Edward  Patten  (D-N.J.). 

Lawrence  R.  Coughlln  (R-Pa.) . 

David  R.  Obey  (D-Wls.) . 


the  legislatures  of  38  states.  The  going  will 
not  be  easy.  There  Is  already  formidable  op- 
pweitlon  shaping  up  in  the  Senate.  Getting 
approval  of  38  states  will  be  even  more  diffi- 
cult, despite  the  reasonableness  at  the 
amendment.  Eliminating  the  Electoral  (Col- 
lege hae  been  talked  of  for  years,  about  every 
four  years,  coinciding  with  national  elections, 
especially.  But  until  this  year,  the  movement 
never  got  off  the  ground. 

What  gave  particular  impetus  to  reform 
at  this  time  was  the  spectre  of  chaos  raised 
last  fall  by  the  campaign  of  George  Wallace. 
Had  Wallace  received  sufficient  votes,  the 
election  would  have  been  made  a  political 
football. 

The  Electoral  College  is  an  archaic  institu- 
tion which  has  far  outlived  Its  usefulness.  It 
Is  a  relic  of  the  days  of  poor  communications 
and  a  lingering  distrust  of  the  electorate. 
But  neither  of  these  arguments  Justifies  pre- 
serving a  potential  barrier  between  the  elec- 
torate  and   the   nation's   chief   executive 

Rep.  Monagan,  who  represents  the  Fifth 
District  in  Congress,  was  one  of  the  early 
sponsors  of  election  reform.  To  him  and  to 
the  other  five  Connecticut  Congressmen  who 
supported  the  measure,  thanks  are  due.  One 
may  hope  ihat  the  state's  two  Senators  will 
give  their  full  suppwrt.  not  only  their  votes, 
but  the  use  of  their  influence  with  other 
Senators.  The  House  has  shown  the  way. 
Now  Ifs  up  to  the  Senate  and  the  state 
legislatures  to  buttress  American  democracy 
at  the  most  basic  level  by  establishing  a  one- 
man,  one- vote  relationship  of  direct  election 
for  president. 


A  GOOD  BEGINNING 

I  Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  well 
reasoned  editorial  "A  Good  Beginning," 
which  supported  the  recent  action  of  the 
House  in  voting  to  endorse  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  would  pave  the 
way  for  direct  voting  appeared  in  the 
Meriden  Morning  Record  of  September 
20,  1969.  I  applaud  the  logic  of  this  edi- 
torial and  I  appreciate  the  support  for 
my  position  expressed  therein  and  I  am 
happy  to  include  the  editorial  with  my 

remarks : 

A  Good  Beginning 

The  election  of  a  president  by  direct  popu- 
l-ir  vote  is  still  a  long  way  from  accomplish- 
ment, but  a  significant  step  was  taken 
Thursday  when  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  339-70  to  bring  about  this  basic  con- 
stitutional change. 

The  propoeed  amendment  would  do  away 
with  the  Electoral  College,  that  cumbersome 
intermediary  which  thwarted  and  sometimes 
even  distorted  popular  choice  as  erpressed  by 
the  voters. 

To  Rep  Emanuel  Celler,  veteran  New  York 
Democrat,  who  heads  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  to  the  leaders  of  both  parties  in 
the  House,  goes  the  credit  for  the  sizeable 
support  which  the  measure  received,  far  more 
than  the  two-thirds  vote  required. 

Now.  the  bill  goes  to  the  Senate.  If  it  is 
approved  there  It  must  be  approved  also  by 


FRANK    LOESSER 


'Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 
ix)int  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  Frank  Loesser  died  and  with 
his  p>assage  we  lost  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful and  important  figures  in  the 
American  theater  and  in  the  field  of  na- 
tional popular  music  as  well. 

No  one  could  see  'Guys  and  Dolls" 
without  feeling  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  perfect  fusion  of  music  and  lyrics 
that  exist,  nor  could  anyone  listen  to 
"The  Most  Happy  Fella"  without  being 
charmed  by  Ihe  variety  of  Loesser's  mus- 
ical inspiration. 

Prom  "Praise  the  Lord  and  Pass  the 
Ammunition" — which  I  never  liked,  be- 
lieving the  lyrics  particularly  corny — to 
"Standing  on  the  Comer  Watching  All 
the  Girls  Go  By,"  he  produced  songs 
which  made  their  way  into  the  national 
consciousness  and  raised  the  Nation's 
spirits. 

Along  with  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
cans I  am  grateful  to  Prank  Loesser  for 
the  relaxation,  the  inspiration  and  the 
sheer  enjoyment  that  he  gave  to  us  and 
while  I  feel  a  loss  at  his  passing  I  can- 
not help  but  feel  envious  of  a  life  which 
has  contributed  so  much  to  elevating  the 
spirits  and  warming  the  hearts  of  his 
fellow  men. 

The  New  York  Times  of  August  10, 
1969.  contained  an  eloquent  and  moving 
appraisal  of  Frank  Loesser  by  Abe  Bur- 
rows, who  certainly  was  in  a  position  to 
know  him.  As  a  tribute  to  Frank  Loesser 
I  am  happy  to  include  the  Burrows  trib- 
ute in  my  remarks : 

Prank  Loesser,  1910-69 
(By  Abe  Burrows) 

When  The  Most  Happy  Fella"  was  trying 
out    in    Philadelphia.    Frank    asked    me    to 


come  down  and  take  a  look  This  was  his 
first  show  since  "Guys  and  DolU."  He  had 
been  working  on  it  for  three  years.  We  had 
done  "Guys  and  Dolls"  together,  but  this 
time  he  was  flying  solo.  Music,  lyrics  and 
libretto.  Pretty  nervous  about  it,  too  And 
so  was  I.  for  him.  The  show  was  remarkable. 
New  kind  of  musical?  Opera?  Whatever  It 
was.  it  was  something  special.  I  came  out  of 
the  theater  in  great  excitement,  dashed  up 
to  Frank  and  began  chattering  away  about 
the  marvelous,  funny  stuff.  Bongs  Uke 
•  Standing  on  the  Corner  Watching  All  the 
Girls  Go  By,"  '  Abbondanza."  "Big  D."  Sud- 
denly he  cut  me  off  angrllly.  "The  hell  with 
those!  We  know  I  can  do  that  ki»d  of  stuff. 
Tell  me  where  I  made  you  cry." 

This  was  Frank.  The  public  Loesser  was 
a  cerebral,  tough,  sharp  man  with  wit  and 
charm.  In  a  working  relationship,  he  was  a 
demanding  perfectionist  with  a  short  fuse 
on  his  temper,  his  anger  directed  against 
himself  as  much  as  anyone  else.  But  all  of 
these  qualities  were  surface.  Somewhere, 
burled  very  deep,  was  a  gentle  something 
that  wanted  to    "make  them  cry." 

Here  was  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of 
musical  comedy  songs  of  all  time  Yet  he 
was  never  completely  happy  with  his  work 
or  Its  effect  on  people.  He  kept  reaching  out 
and  up  in  a  passionate  striving  for  something 
else.  In  his  reaching  he  sometimes  casually 
dismissed  the  value  of  many  of  the  great 
things  he  had  done.  "Guys  and  Dolls"  had 
many  ballads  that  were  lovely  and  moving, 
but  most  of  the  raves  were  for  the  comedy 
songs.  I  think  this  bothered  him.  So  he 
proved  he  could  do  the  other  things  in 
"The  Most  Happy  Fella"  I  remember  how 
it  wsis  in  "How  to  Succeed  in  Business  With- 
out Really  Trying."  His  work  was  brilliant, 
musically  and  lyrically.  A  tough,  abrasive 
score.  The  satire  was  savage  and  funny.  He 
and  I  got  a  Pulitzer  for  that  one.  But  a  week 
later,  when  we  met  at  lunch  to  search  out  a 
new  project,  he  was  once  more  hunting  for 
romance  and  tears.  I  respected  him  for  this. 
That  big  talent  had  to  be  respected. 

Frank  was  one  of  the  song  men  in  the  mu- 
sical theater  who  "did  it  all  "  A  man  with 
the  technique  and  talent  to  cover  the  whole 
range  of  what  is  needed  to  get  a  musical 
show  on.  Ballads,  character  things,  group 
songs,  comedy  numbers,  and  anything  else. 
Including  a  good  overture.  There  haven't 
been  many  men  who  could  "do  it  all"  and. 
among  the  few  who  could.  Frank  ranks  with 
the  greatest. 

Outside  of  his  musical  and  lyrical  genius, 
the  thing  that  placed  him  among  the  greatest 
was  the  tremendous  range  of  his  interests. 
He  was  intellectually  curious,  a  great  reader, 
a  language  buff,  a  skillful  painter  He  even 
made  fine  furniture.  He  knew  something 
about  everything  and  something  from  every- 
thing always  found  its  way  into  hl.s  work. 
To  cap  it  all,  he  was  a  man  of  deep  emo- 
tion. In  whatever  he  WTOte.  ballad,  comedy  or 
marching  song,  these  emotions  always  came 
through. 

I  remember  the  first  time  we  met.  It  was 
In  California.  He  was  Private  Frank  Loesser 
This  was  after  Pearl  Harbor  and  he  had 
just  written  "Praise  the  Lord  and  Pass  the 
Ammunition."  He  was  a  cocky  private, 
dressed  in  a  tailored  uniform  that  a  gen- 
eral would  have  given  four  stars  for.  I  be- 
gan to  tease  this  slick,  songwrtting  private 
by  Improvising  a  few  songs  which  kidded 
the  maudlin  sentiments  of  many  songwriters. 
One  of  the  songs  I  did  was  "I  Am  Strolling 
Down  Memory  Lane  Without  a  Single 
Thing  to  Remember."  This  was  at  a  party 
and  all  of  us  were  drinking.  The  next 
morning  I  had  completely  forgotten  all 
of  the  lyrics  Two  days  later  I  saw  Frank  and 
he  handed  me  a  sheet  of  paper  with  all  my 
words  typed  out.  He  encouraged  me  to  do 
more.  I  did.  We  became  friends  and  for  the 
next    almost    30    years    we    saw    each    other, 
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helped  each  other,  worked  together,  fought 
together.  And  now  .    . 


THE    BLACK    MANIFESTO 
CONTROVERSY 

I  Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  ext«nd  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  > 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
September  10  issue  of  the  Congressional 
Record  I  inserted  the  text  of  the  black 
manifesto  which  demanded  of  various 
religious  denominations  a  sum  of  $500 
million  as  a  reparations  payment  to  the 
Negro  people  for  the  wrongs  done  them 
in  the  past.  The  manifesto,  as  many  now 
know,  along  with  the  prefacing  remarks 
of  James  Forman  who  delivered  it  at 
the  National  Black  Economic  Develop- 
ment Conference — NBEDC — in  Detroit 
on  April  25,  is  an  epistle  of  violence,  rev- 
olution, and  totalitarianism  in  which  any 
means  will  be  utilized  to  realize  their 
demands. 

-  Ironically,  Forman,  in  his  opening  re- 
marks, denies  the  Negro  people  the  free- 
dom of  choice.  If  they  elect  to  advance 
themselves  through  "all  types  of  schemes 
for  black  capitalism."  they  are  "contrib- 
uting to  the  continuous  exploitation  of 
black  people  all  around  the  world." 

As  for  the  churches,  they  have  no  al- 
ternative either.  The  manifesto  states: 

We  call  for  the  total  disruption  of  selected 
church  sponsored  agencies  operating  any- 
where In  the  U.S.  and  the  world.  Black  work- 
ers, black  women,  black  students  and  the 
black  unemployed  are  encouraged  to  seize 
the  offices,  telephones,  and  printing  .ipj>ar- 
atxis  of  all  church  sponsored  agencies  and  to 
hold  these  in  trusteeship  until  our  demands 
are  met. 

Recently,  the  Episcopal  Church  agreed 
to  give  $200,000  to  the  National  Commit- 
tee of  Black  Churchmen  with  some  of 
the  funds  eventually  going  to  the 
NBEDC,  according  to  press  accounts. 
Because  of  the  extreme  nature  of  the 
black  manifesto  and  the  participation  of 
the  NBEDC,  opposition  among  Episco- 
pal churchmen  has  arisen,  if  an  article 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  September 
21  is  any  indication.  The  Reverend  Al- 
bert H.  Ptilmer.  rector  of  St.  Thomas 
Episcopal  Church  in  Farmingdale.  Long 
Island,  made  a  salient  point  of  objection 
when,  according  to  the  Times  article,  he 
stated: 

There  are  more  than  enough  legitimate 
areas  where  such  a  sum  could  be  applied 
and  really  help  the  black  man. 

At  this  point  I  insert  the  above-men- 
tioned article  "Manifesto  Fund  Is  Prov- 
ing Vexing."  by  George  Dugan  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

Manifesto      Fund      Is      Proving      Ve.xing 

Churchgoers  Pear  Money  Will  Be  Spent 
Unwisely 

<By  George  Dugan) 
Clergymen  and  laymen  on  the  diocesan 
level  of  the  Episcopal  Church  are  expressing 
fear  that  the  Black  Economic  Development 
Conference,  the  source  of  James  Porman's 
"Black  Manifesto."  will  receive  thousands  of 
dollars  of  church  money  and  spend  it  Irre- 
sponsibly. Denominational  leaders,  however 
are  trying  to  allay  that  fear. 

Early  this  month,  in  a  special  conTentlon 
at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  the  three-million-mem- 


ber denomination  agreed  to  give  the  National 
Committee  of  Black  Churchmen  $200,000  In 
extrabudgetary  funds  to  use  as  it  saw  fit  In 
the  economic  development  of  the  black  com- 
munity. 

The  committee  is  an  Independent  group 
of  more  than  600  black  clergymen  represent- 
ing B  number  of  Protestant  bodies  Inevitably, 
according  to  church  spokesmen,  the  commit- 
tee will  channel  some  funds  into  the  Black 
Economic  Etevelopmeiu  Conference. 

The  convention  called  its  action  'an  ex- 
pression of  unity"  with  black  clergymen,  in 
line  with  the  principles  of  self-determina- 
tion as  expressed  by  the  Black  Conference. 

■What  we  did."  a  church  official  said  last 
week,  "was  to  show  that  we  have  faith  and 
trust  in  the  black  clergy." 

CONCEPT    REJECTED 

The  convention,  however,  firmly  rejected 
the  concept  of  "reparations"  and  much  of  the 
Ideology  of  the  Black  Manifesto.  The  mani- 
festo demands  $3  billion  from  churches  and 
synagogues  for  past  injustices  Inflicted  by 
whites  on  blacks.  It  also  Includes  threats  of 
violence  if  conditions  do  not  improve. 

Even  so.  grass-roots  opposition  to  the  con- 
vention's action  mounted. 

The  Rev.  Albert  H.  Palmer,  rector  of  St. 
Thomas  Episcopal  Church  in  Farmingdale, 
L.I.,  said  last  week  that  'there  are  more  than 
enough  legitimate  areas  where  such  a  sum 
could  be  applied  and  really  help  the  black 
man." 

"Tb  give  It  to  James  Porman's  group,  by 
whatever  devious  means."  he  said,  "marks 
an  abject  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  church 
to  threats  of  violence,  blackmail  and  intim- 
idation." 

The  Rev  Graham  H.  Walworth,  rector  of 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church  in  Northport.  L.I.. 
said  in  a  letter  to  parishioners  that  he  and 
his  two  associates  "unanlmouslv  believe  that 
for  the  Episcopal  Church,  or  for  any  diocese, 
to  use  either  the  authority  or  the  funds  en- 
trusted to  them  by  the  faithful  for  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel,  or  even  contrarv  to  and 
destructive  of  it.  is  a  violation  both  of  a 
sacred  trust  and  of  the  sacramental  nature 
of  giving." 

One  church  in  Seattle.  St.  Dunstan's.  will 
withhold  a  percentage  of  its  contributions  to 
the  denomination.  The  Rev.  W.  Robert  Webb 
rector,  said  he  was  "shocked"  to  discover  that 
the  church  could  be  "blackmailed." 

"We  in  the  parishes,"  he  said,  "are  the 
little  people,  but  we  are  called  upon  to  pay 
the  bUls  of  the  church  and  this  Is  one  pro- 
gram that  is  Just  too  preposterous  to  offer 
even  one  cent." 

Anjong  church  leaders  who  have  sought  to 
clarify  the  convention's  action  were  the 
Right  Rev.  John  E.  Hinec.  Presiding  Bishop 
of  the  church  and  chairman  of  its  House 
of  Bishops;  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  B.  Coburn 
president  of  the  conventions  House  of  Dep- 
uties and  rector  of  St.  James  Church  here- 
Che  Right  Rev.  Jonathan  G.  Sherman  Bishop 
of  Long  Island,  and  the  Right  Rev.  Leland 
Stark,  Bishop  of  Newark. 

In  letters  to  their  clergymen  and  in  public 
statements   they  made   these  points: 

The  money  raised  will  be  voluntary  and 
win  not  come  out  of  diocesan  quotas  assigned 
by  the  national  church. 

No  funds  may  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 

any  group  or  individual  advocating  violence 

The  Episcopal  Church  is  committed  to  the 

principle  of  self-determination  for  minoritv 

group*.  ■' 

Mr.  Forman  is  no  longer  actively  associated 
with  the  Black  Economic  Development  Con- 
ference, which  Is  rapidly  becoming  more  and 
more  church-oriented. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  New  York  Tlmee 
Bishop  Hlnes  and  Dr.  Coburn  emphasized 
that  the  focus  of  the  convention  "was  upon 
present  and  future  attitudes  and  actions 
rather  than  upon  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
nght  to  compensation  for  Injuries  in  the 
past." 


September  25,  Hjfig 

CRAIVIER    SUPPORTS    INCREASE    IN 
SOCIAL       SECURITY       PAYMENTS 
AND  BROADENING  OF  BENEFITS 
(Mr.  CRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  urged  the  President  to  recom- 
mend an  increase  in  social  security  pay- 
ments I  was  glad  to  see  the  request  sub- 
mitted and  it  is  my  hope  that  it  will  trig- 
ger congressional  action  this  year.  One 
of  the  subjects  I  receive  most  of  mv  mail 
on  is  related  to  social  security  problems 
and  specifically  relating  to  the  increased 
cost  of  living.  This  is  an  extremely  .seri- 
ous matter  for  those  who  are  drawing 
payments  in  the  lower  brackets  and  for 
everyone  on  fixed  incomes. 

I  am  hoping  the  Congress  will  consider 
favorably  a  15-percent  increase  retro- 
active to  January  1  of  this  year,  which 
Is  more  consistent  with  the  increased  cost 
of  living  since  the  last  legislation. 

I  have,  for  a  long  time,  been  an  advo- 
cate of  automatic  increases  in  social  se- 
curity as  the  cost  of  living  increases; 
this  pattern  having  been  set  for  cini 
service  employees  by  legislation.  I  firmly 
believe  those  who  are  retired  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  with  auto- 
matic increases  as  those  who  are  pres- 
ently employed  because  the  hardship  is 
equal  in  both  cases. 

I  would  also  hope  for  a  major  overhaul 
of  social  security  benefits  included  in 
a  number  of  bills  I  have  introduced  call- 
ing for  an  automatic  cost-of-living  in- 
crease, an  increase  in  the  outside  earn- 
ings permitted  without  loss  of  benefits, 
and  inclusion  of  prescriptions  and  medi- 
cine costs  under  medicare,  as  examples. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  Congress  to  wait 
until  next  year.  Social  security  recipients 
are  feeling  the  pinch  now.  I  have  been 
sorely  disappointed  that  the  leadership  in 
Congress  has  been  unwilling  to  consider 
this  matter  despite  the  President's  state- 
ment early  this  year  that  social  security 
increases  were  justified  and  should  be 
approved. 
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CRAMER  CALLS  FOR  CONGRES- 
SIONAL RESOLUTION  CONDEMN- 
ING INHUMANE  TREATMENT  OF 
CUBAN  PRISONERS 

•Mr.  CRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. » 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
United  States  to  urge  the  United  Nations 
and  the  International  Red  Cross  to  con- 
demn the  inhumane  treatment  of  Cuban 
political  prisoners.  This  resolution  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Castro 
Communist  government  has  staned. 
beaten,  executed  at  random,  humiliated, 
and  inhumanely  treated  some  800  polit- 
ical prisoners  beyond  human  endurance 
and  that  a  large  number  of  prisoners 
have,  since  August  28,  been  on  a  hunger 
strike,  crying  for  deportation  or  death  in 
protest. 

I  was  personally  visited  by  some  10 
Cuban  refugees  and  U.S.  citizens  who 
have  sons,  brothers,  or  other  relatives  in 


La  Cabana  Prison,  most  of  whom  are  on 
the  hunger  strike  and  they  have  per- 
sonally advised  me  of  incidents  of  un- 
believably inhumane  treatment  in  the 
prison.  These  are  documented  cases.  Al- 
ready some  six  deaths  have  occurred 
since  the  August  28  starvation  protest 
started.  Other  deaths  undoubtedly  are 
occurring  and  iiundreds  are  likely  to  oc- 
cur unless  world  opinion  is  marshalled 
against  the  Castro  Communist  govern- 
ment's disregard  for  human  dignity  and 
human  life. 

These  mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  and 
relatives  brought  their  tear-fllled  story 
to  Washington  begging  for  an  audience 
and  for  an  arousing  of  the  American  con- 
science. 

Documented  incidences  of  brutality, 
beatings,  bayonetings,  executions,  and 
completely  inhumane  degradation  are  so 
numerous  that  they  triggered  the  starva- 
tion protest.  The  prisoners  are  forced  to 
remain  naked  in  damp  medieval  cells, 
often  without  any  outside  contact.  Vis- 
itors, when  they  were  permitted,  were 
stripped  naked  and  humiliated.  All  vis- 
itations have  now  been  terminated  and 
all  telephone  calls  ended.  Protesting  rel- 
atives outside  the  prison  are  being  bludg- 
eoned and  bulldozed  away.  Rancid  food 
under  starvation  conditions  is  causing 
deaths  by  dysentery  and  disease. 

The  world  should  know  of  these  das- 
tardly deeds  and  yesterday  I  introduced 
a  lesolution.  a  copy  of  which  follows, 
calling  the  world's  attention  to  this  dis- 
grace and  asking  for  U.S.  leadership  in 
marshalling  world  opinion  in  hopes  of 
saving  the  lives  of  these  hunger-stricken 
prisoners. 

The  plea  of  the  relatives  have  been 
made  personally  to  the  Department  of 
State  and  to  repiesentatives  of  the  White 
House  in  keeping  with  the  American  tra- 
dition of  the  right  to  be  heard.  The  text 
of  the  resolution  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  379 

Whereas  Fidel  Castro's  government  is  in- 
humanely treating  thousands  of  political 
prisoners  languishing  in  Cuban  prisons  by 
keeping  such  prisoners  in  isolation  cells,  by 
beating  and  torturing  them,  by  summarily 
executing  many  of  them,  by  causing  them  to 
remain  naked  at  all  times,  by  providing  them 
with  rancid  starvation  diets,  and  in  other 
ways  subjecting  them  to  shame,  embarrass- 
ment, humiliation  as  well  as  extreme  physi- 
cal and  mental  pain  and  suffering;   and 

Whereas  such  political  prisoners  have  gone 
on  a  hunger  strike  to  protest  such  treatment 
and  to  generally  protest  Castro's  Communist 
government;  and 

Whereas  numerous  deaths  caused  by  beat- 
ings and  starvation  have  already  occured 
among  these  political  prisoners;  and 

W"hereas  additional  deaths  are  certain  to 
occur  unless  Castro's  Inhumane  treatment  of 
these  political  prisoners  is  halted  Immedi- 
ately;  Now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  all  other  concerned  de- 
partments of  the  United  States  Government 
urge  the  United  Nations  and  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  to  take  all  steps  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  Insure  that  Fidel  Castro's 
Communist  government  in  Cuba  abide  by  the 
humane  treatment  of  political  prisoners 
mandated  by  the  basic  standards  of  human 
decency  as  well  as  doing  all  possible  to  se- 
cure the  release  and  deportation  of  said  po- 
litical prisoners. 


IMPORTS  AND  JOBS 

•  Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permis.slon  to  extend  his  remaiks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.! 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker  one  of  the 
leading  figures  in  the  age-old  battle  tc 
protect  the  jobs  of  America's  working- 
men,  Mr.  O.  R.  Strackbein.  has  wntten  a 
perceptive  letter  to  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal outlining  a  responsible  approach  to 
the  subject  of  imports.  I  want  to  bring 
that  letter  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues because  it  boldly  states  what 
many  have  forgotten — the  real  concern 
in  the  argument  between  the  so-called 
fi-eetraders  and  protectionists  is  jobs — 
American  jobs. 

We  should  not  have  to  be  reminded 
that  the  high  standard  of  living  we  all 
enjoy  is  based  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
high  wages  which  America's  working- 
men  have  attained.  Yet  there  are  those 
who  would  encourage  a  national  trade 
policy  which  could  seriously  undermine 
the  wage  base  of  this  Nation's  workers. 
The  free-trade  lobbyists  are  doing  just 
that  with  their  continual  battle  against 
measures  aimed  at  offering  some  mini- 
mal and  equitable  protection  to  jobs  in 
those  industries  threatened  by  unfair 
competition  from  abroad. 

Mr.  Strackbein  does  not  advocate 
making  the  United  States  a  tight  little 
island  of  protected  industi'ies,  nor  do 
any  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  this 
problem.  We  do  ask  that  there  be  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  problem  of  the  adverse 
effects  of  imports  on  American  jobs  and 
that  such  causes  be  eliminated.  Perhaps 
many  Members  have  not  yet  felt  the  im- 
pact of  imports  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts— I  will  leave  you  with  one  personal 
example  in  this  regard  to  make  the  same 
point  that  Mr.  Strackbein  does  in  his  let- 
ter. In  the  absence  of  steel  imports. 
Pennsylvania's  steel  industry  would  have 
employed  an  additional  29.000  workers 
last  year. 

The  letter  follows : 

Letters;    The  Protectionist  Argument 
Editcrr,  The  Wall  Street  Journal: 

According  to  David  J.  Steinberg,  in  his  ar- 
ticle "Pique.  Panic  and  Protectionism"  (Aug. 
7) .  the  falling  and  faltering  of  our  trade  bal- 
ance is  not  due  to  the  emasculation  of  our 
tariff  hand-in-hand  with  cost-raising  do- 
mestic economic  policies;  rather  it  is  sud- 
denly attribtitable  to  "huge  extraordinary 
increases  in  domestic  demand  that  tend  to 
slow  our  export  drive  by  diverting  business 
attention  from  export  opportunities  to  sales 
oppwrtunitles  at  home." 

If  this  factor  truly  caused  our  trade  deba- 
cle (Which  is  actually  even  worse  than  our 
padded  official  statistics  allow  the  public  to 
see )  why  did  not  Japanese  and  West  German 
trade  suffer  in  like  degree? 

Japan.  West  Germany  and  Italy  have  out- 
paced this  country  in  domestic  industrial  ex- 
pansion, but  their  exports  have  grown  apace. 
Japan  has  succeeded  in  converting  a  deficit 
in  her  trade  with  us  as  recently  as  1964  into 
a  handsome  surplus  in  1968  of  over  $1  billion. 
West  Germany  accomplished  a  similar  but 
less  si>ectacular  feat,  with  Italy  only  a  little 
behind. 

Domestic  prosperity  did  not  temper  the 
export  climb  of  these  countries,  but  promoted 
It.  Why  should  domestic  prosperity  have  an 
opposite  effect  In  the  United  States?  Obvi- 
ously the  reason  must  be  found  elsewhere, 
and  we  do  not  have  to  look  very  far. 

The  fact  is  that  this  counrty  has  grown 
steadily    weaker   as   a   competitor   in   world 


markets  and  within  our  own  borders  vls-a-vis 
imports  The  explanation  is  quite  simple. 
Our  wages  are  by  far  the  highest  in  the 
world  I  Canada  excepted )  and  our  former 
productivity  lead  over  our  foreign  competi- 
tors has  been  narrowing  The  sharp  tech- 
nological advancement  recorded  by  the 
other  industrial  countries  has  shrunk  our 
former  lead. 

Tills  development,  however,  doee  not  mean 
as  some  economists  and  commentators  would 
have  us  believe,  that  American  industry  has 
stood  still.  We  are  still  ahead  of  our  foreign 
industrial  competitors  but  our  lead  is  not 
great  enough  to  overcome  their  growing 
cost-advantage,  which  Is  traceable  to  their 
lower   wages   and   enhanced   productivity. 

It  was  the  loading  of  heavy  cost  burdens 
on  our  industries,  along  with  coat-rlgldltles 
in  the  form  of  labor  and  agricultural  policies, 
hand-in-hand  with  the  virtual  dismantling 
of  the  tariff,  that  melted  away  our  competi- 
tive margin  and  sucked  In  imports  while 
holding  exports  to  a  lower  level  of  growth. 
The  export  figures  would  look  yet  leaner  if  we 
should  strip  them  of  our  foreign  aid.  food- 
for-p)eace  and  subsidized  agricultural  ship- 
ments abroad 

Tlie  wage  differential  between  us  and  our 
competitors  has  been  pooh-poohed  assidu- 
ously by  an  assortment  of  economists  whose 
economic  insight  comes  principally  from  col- 
lege texts.  The  economic  classicists  have  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  an  Ideal  of  trade  that  finds 
little  or  no  counterpart  in  the  world  today. 
Indeed  since  the  Great  Depression  the  free 
market  idea  that  so  entrances  the  free-trad- 
ers has  been  burled  under  heavy  layers  of 
governmental  interferences,  controls  and  reg- 
ulations, beyond  exhumation.  Competitive 
flexibility,  which  is  so  fundamental  to  the 
free-market  concept,  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  inhibited  and  straitjacketed. 

What  has  happened  is  no  mystery.  The 
American  electorate  has  underwritten  by 
heavy  majorities  economic  and  social  policies 
that  heap  cost-burdens  on  production.  At  the 
same  time,  they  turn  around  as  consumers 
and  look  for  bargains.  Who  volunteers  for  a 
wage  or  salary  cut?  Yet  all  wish  to  buy  con- 
sumer goods  from  sources  where  low  wages 
make  possible  bargain  prices. 

High  wages,  yet  no  one  doubt,  are  neces- 
sary to  the  high  consumer  purchasing  power 
that  alone  can  absorb  the  torrent  of  goods 
rolling  from  our  production  lines. 

Yet  relatively  high  wages  hand -in-hand 
with  productivity  cannot  be  written  off  as  of 
no  consequence  in  determination  of  ability  to 
compete.  Employee  compensation  in  this 
country  represents  close  to  801  of  the  corpo- 
rate outlay  for  production.  If  wages  are  sev- 
eral times  as  high  here  as  in  other  countries 
our  productivity  must  also  be  several  times  as 
high  if  we  are  to  compete,  because  employee 
compensation  represents  such  a  high  portion 
of  total  cost.  As  other  countries,  with  their 
wages  still  far  below  ours,  come  closer  to  our 
output  per  manhour.  their  competitive  ad- 
vantages improve. 

Those  who  say  that  .American  industry  if 
unable  to  compete  with  imports  should 
sharpen  their  efficiency  or  shift  to  some  other 
product  seem  unaware  of  what  Is  involved. 
The  best  and  Indisputable  example  of  the 
costs  of  greater  efficiency  in  terms  of  employ- 
ment Is  offered  by  our  coal  indtistry.  Faced 
with  peremptory  demand  to  become  competi- 
tive or  go  out  of  business  circa  1950  the  in- 
dustry exerted  Itself  very  effectively  to 
achieve  greater  efficiency  by  ruthless  mech- 
anization. By  1965  American  coal  was  com- 
petitive with  gas  and  oil  and  also  overseas. 
We  now  export   10'"c  of  our  coal. 

The  price  in  terms  of  employment?  T'wo 
out  of  every  three  coal  miners  lost  their  jobs. 
Employment  fell  by  340.000  In  15  years,  leav- 
ing only  about  140.000  at  work.  The  result 
was  what  we  know  painfully  as  the  Appala- 
chian problem. 

Recently    the   steel    industry    became    af- 
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fllcted  with  the  Import  problem.  Prom  net 
exporter  It  was  converted  In  ten  years  to  a 
sharp  deficit  position.  A  10%  cost  reduction 
which  might  make  the  industry  competitive 
would  Involve  the  displacement  of  some  200.- 
000  steel  workers  and  supporting  workers,  all 
the  way  to  the  Iron  mines  and  coal  pits. 

The  "protectionists,"  so-called,  need  not 
be  driven  by  pique,  panic,  fear  or  selfishness. 
With  the  tariff  virtually  dismantled  they  have 
turned  toward  flexible  ceilings  and  market 
sharing  devices.  Their  case  for  such  reason- 
able limits  on  Imports  Is  substantial. 

With  Import  ceilings,  we  would  retain  Im- 
port competition  and  its  benefits  but  would 
prevent  imports  from  running  wild,  thus 
keeping  displacement  of  workers  within  man- 
ageable limits. 

Escalating  the  efficiency  of  our  industries, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  effect  the  necessary 
cost  reduction  to  achieve  competitiveness, 
but  as  in  the  case  of  the  coal  industry,  at  the 
cost  of  labor  displacement.  This  could  run 
Into  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jobs 
considering  the  number  of  Industries  In- 
volved. 

The  effect  of  increased  domestic  efficiency 
on  foreign  exporters  to  this  country  might  be 
as  restrictive  as  outright  Import  limitation,  if 
such  lOhitatlon  were  reasonable  and  flexible. 
The  rWf  difference  would  be  the  displacement 
of  workers  caused  by  greater  domestic  effi- 
ciency. 

Surely  this  difference  is  worth  pondering: 
Import  limitation  with  little  displacement  of 
labor  or  similar  limitation  through  greater 
efficiency  and  its  attendant  wholesale  de- 
struction of  Jobs  In  this  country. 

O.  R.  Strackbein, 
President,    the   Nation -Wide   Committee 
on  Import-Export  Policy. 
Washington. 


THE  MARVELOUS  METS  WIN  A 
SWEET  TITLE 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  years 
ago.  two  baseball  teams  whose  names  and 
owners  now  escape  me.  left  the  city  of 
New  York  for  lusher  pastures  somewhere 
in  the  Western  portion  of  the  continent. 
Since  that  time,  little  has  been  heard 
from  them,  save  the  ringing  of  cash 
registers,  and  even  that  has  been  dimin- 
ishing in  recent  eras.  The  good  people  of 
New  York  were  left  with  a  sports  vacuimi 
which  has  been  filled  in  a  unique  manner 
by  the  New  York  Mets. 

They  combined  the  drama  of  our  be- 
loved Dodgers  with  the  hectic  activity 
of  the  Giants.  Fans  turned  out  in  roar- 
ing legions  to  observe  their  behavior, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
speculation  and  even  more  wonderment. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  uniquely  great 
city  of  New  York  took  the  uniquely  en- 
tertaining club  called  the  Mets  to  its 
lonesome  heart.  Never  has  a  marriage 
turned  out  more  happily,  in  spite  of  cer- 
tain elements  of  disaster  on  the  playing 
field. 

Balls  were  dropped.  Pop  flies  were  lost 
in  the  sun.  Grounders  slipped  through 
infielders  legs.  Pitchers  served  up  gopher 
balls  in  staggering  quantities.  Batting 
averages  sank  to  new  lows.  Pitchers 
could  not  find  the  plate.  It  made  no  dif- 
ference. A  love  afifair  is  a  love  affair,  and 
that  is  that.  For  every  season  of  exist- 
ence, they  dwelled  in  the  cellar,  reaching 
hopefully  but  in  vain  for  the  heights  of 


second  last  place.  Such  Is  not  the  case 
today. 

As  of  this  morning,  the  New  York  Mets 
have  vindicated  the  faith  of  all  their 
fans,  winning  the  championship  in  the 
Eastern  Division  of  the  National  Base- 
ball League.  Bring  on  the  Braves  or  who- 
ever. We  will  mow  down  the  Orioles  or 
Twins.  Killebrew?  Who  is  he? 

No  matter  what  happens,  we  have  had 
this  day.  The  Mets  are  champs.  All  of 
New  York  is  enormously  proud.  The 
greatest  city  of  them  all  has  the  finest 
team  of  them  all. 


WE  MUST  RAISE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS  IMMEDIATELY 

•  Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon 
administration  has  utterly  ignored  most 
domestic  needs  since  taking  office.  No 
single  group,  however,  has  suffered  more 
and  is  undergoing  worse  hardships  than 
America's  20  million  older  citizens,  who 
are  watching  inflation  tear  their  fixed  in- 
comes to  pieces.  These  people  are  going 
without  daily  necessities,  and  their  cry 
is  ignored  by  a  President  who  just  the 
other  day  could  commit  another  $96  mil- 
lion of  taxpayer  money  to  subsidize  a 
supersonic  transport.  We  all  knew  Pres- 
ident Nixon  was  not  favorably  disposed 
to  the  problems  of  the  elderly,  but  no  one 
could  predict  such  a  callous  attitude. 

Social  security  is  the  main  bulwark  of 
support  for  millions  upon  millions  of 
senior  citizens.  This  Government  must 
act  Immediately  and  approve  a  minimum 
15 -percent  rise  in  such  benefits  to  every 
older  American  receiving  them.  There  is 
no  time  for  idiotic  bumblings  and  mum- 
blings about  balanced  budgets  and  na- 
tional debts.  The  social  security  fund  can 
absorb  such  an  increase.  Furthermore,  if 
the  Nixon  administration  is  so  concerned 
about  the  costs  of  such  a  raise,  let  them 
tell  the  major  corporations  of  this  coun- 
try, which  have  been  raising  prices 
madly  and  coining  profits  in  massive 
quantities,  to  trim  their  sails. 

Twenty-five  million  Americans  receive 
social  security.  Twenty  million  are  the 
elderly  in  our  midst.  A  series  of  recent 
statistics  recently  released  on  these  citi- 
zens should  be  shouted  from  the  house- 
tops of  this  Nation.  They  are  a  searing 
indictment  of  the  richest  Nation  in  the 
world. 

Three  out  of  every  10  people  over  65 
live  in  poverty,  compared  with  one  out 
of  every  nine  younger  citizens.  Fifty  per- 
cent of  older  poor  families  have  incomes 
under  S4,000  annually.  Twenty  percent 
receive  less  than  $2,000  per  year. 

Many  of  these  older  Americans  were 
not  poor  when  they  reached  retirement 
age.  Lifetimes  of  effort  went  into  creat- 
ing security  and  financial  stability  that 
has  been  mercilessly  wiped  out  by  infla- 
tion. Further,  they  are  the  least  able  to 
physically  alter  their  unbearable  situa- 
tions. Problems  of  aging  automatically 
compound  problems  of  poverty.  PMrther. 
the  number  of  people  on  poverty  levels 
among  our  elderly  is  rising  swiftly,  con- 
trary to  aU  other  national  trends.  And 
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while  the  drug  companies  mercilessly 
raise  prices.  President  Nixon's  econo- 
mists speak  soothingly  of  absorbing  pain- 
lessly an  inflation  rate  of  perhaps  2  per- 
cent annually.  They  overlook  the  fact 
that  this  would  cut  a  fixed  income  by  lo 
percent  in  just  5  years. 

Social  security,  private  pensions  and 
other  forms  of  retirement  income  are  not 
filling  the  vacuum.  Additionally,  munici- 
palities on  all  levels  are  raising  or  Initiat- 
ing new  use  taxes  such  as  sales  taxes, 
which  pinch  and  erode  older  citizens' 
incomes. 

Social  security,  everj'  pension  plan, 
every  retirement  program  and  everj-  an- 
nuity must  possess  an  automatic  adjust- 
ment-to-infiation  proviso.  We  must  pre- 
vent further  payment  to  older  Americans 
in  cheaper  dollars  for  nghts  they  pur- 
chased with  dearer  dollars.  How  unfair 
for  people  to  work  for  a  lifetime  to  buy 
security  that  disappears  before  their 
eyes,  reducing  them  often  to  the  status 
of  public  charges.  How  utterly  degrading 
to  make  such  substantial  people,  who 
have  labored  to  build  this  Nation,  objects 
of  public  concern  and  charity.  Tliey 
never  asked  for  this.  Nor  can  we  as  a 
Nation  tolerate  such  treatment  of  them. 

If  we  can  go  to  the  moon,  fight  an 
endless  war  in  Asia,  and  build  the  world's 
most  massive  military  machine,  we  can 
make  life  secure  for  our  elderly. 

Other  bills  have  been  introduced  by 
myself  and  other  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress which  would  not  only  Increase  so- 
cial security,  but  flesh  out  the  full  range 
of  benefits  these  citizens  must  have.  They 
would  enlarge  medicare  to  cover  drugs. 
annual  checkups,  eyeglasses,  hearing 
aids,  dentures,  and  other  similar  neces- 
sities. The  same  is  true  of  subsidized 
housing  and  reduced  transportation  fees. 

Studies  have  been  made  until  they  are 
nmning  out  of  our  ears.  It  is  now  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  administration  wishes 
to  act  accordingly,  do  what  is  in  their 
power  and  make  the  essential  adjust- 
ments to  make  their  lives  meaningful. 

America's  conscience  must  be  allowfd 
no  rest  until  justice  has  been  done.  The 
present  administration  sits  there,  bab- 
bling platitudes  while  these  older  citi- 
zens are  nailed  to  the  wall  by  inflation. 
They  suffer  in  silence  while  the  Presi- 
dent vacations,  travels,  allows  major 
price  hikes  by  almost  every  major  cor- 
poration, and  spouts  news  releases  about 
God.  mother  and  country*. 
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STATUS    REPORT.    CAMP    LEJEUNE. 
N.C. 

'Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
issued  a  message  to  be  read  to  all  ma- 
rines. This  directive  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  numerous  news  articles  and  edi- 
torials. In  order  that  the  record  may  be 
set  straight,  I  feel  the  editorial  in  the 
September  24,  1969.  edition  of  the  Na\T 
Times  correctly  analyzes  this  message.  I 
am,  therefore,  inserting  it  in  the  Record 
in  order  that  all  Members  of  Congress 


may  know  that  at  least  one  publication 

believes  we  are  on  the  way  to  a  better 

spirit  of  comradeship  at  Camp  Lejeune: 

Latino    It    on    the    Line 

The  commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  is 
not  about  to  see  the  efficiency  and  the  spirit 
of  comradeship  which  have  been  hallmarks 
of  Marines  for  nearly  two  centuries  damaged 
by  actions  committed  upon  or  by  members  of 
racial  minorities  in  the  Corps. 

On  the  heels  of  the  interracial  brawls  at 
Camp  Lejeune  and  elsewhere.  Gen.  Chapman 
has  taken  the  rather  unusup.l,  but  necessary 
step  of  •'telling  it  to  the  Marines"  himself. 

His  message  is  to  be  read  to  every  Marine. 
Regular  and  Reserve,  except  to  those  in 
combat  "by  immediate  commanding  officers 
personally." 

It  lays  It  on  the  line. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  Is  to  be  no  dis- 
crimination, and  there  is  to  be  an  all-out 
effort  to  explain  policies  and  to  hear  griev- 
ances so  that  such  discrimination  as  has 
been  practiced  will  end.  and  so  that  what 
members  of  minorities  believe  wrongly  to 
have  been  discrimination — through  misun- 
derstanding or  through  false  rejjort — will 
be  explained. 

On  the  other  hand,  members  of  minori- 
ties are  told  plainly  that  the  strict  stand- 
ards of  the  Corps  apply  to  them  too.  Non- 
regulation  gestures,  salutes,  items  of  cloth- 
ing, haircuts  are  out!  Afro-style  haircuts 
tapered  at  the  sides  can  be.  and  are  regula- 
tion, the  Commandant  stressed  (as  did  the 
commanding  general  of  the  2d  Division 
earlier). 

This  haircut  business  Is  a  typical  exam- 
ple of  the  extremism  which.  Gen.  Chapman 
says,  has  got  to  end.  For  on  the  one  hand 
there  was  the  barring  by  local  authority 
of  all  versions  of  a  hairstyle  of  which  a  con- 
siderable number  of  people  are  very  proud. 
And  on  the  other  hand  there  were  the  at- 
tempts by  some  (whites  as  well  as  blacks)  to 
wear  their  hair  In  styles  Just  too  extreme 
to  be  tolerated  In  a  military  organization. 

Only  If  the  Commandant's  injunctions 
are  obeyed  by  all  Marines,  from  OOs  through 
privates,  will  the  Marine  Corps  continue 
to  be  the  two  things  which  Gen.  Chapman 
rightly  insists  It  must  be: 

■'A  band  of  comrades  in  arms,  a  loyal 
fraternity  with  a  traditional  esprit  that 
spans  an  era  of  nearly  200  years." 

A  Corps  which  "has  always  demanded 
the  highest  standards  In  military  appearance, 
military  courtesy  and  proficiency  and  .  .  . 
will  continue  to  do  so.  These  high  stand- 
ards breed  pride,  and  pride  in  turn  builds 
the  kind  of  discipline  that  is  essential 
to  battlefield  success  with  minimum 
casualties." 


COMMANDANT'S   MESSAGE   TO   ALL 
MARINES 

I  Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
before  the  recent  recess,  the  Honorable 
L.  Mendel  Rivers,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
appointed  a  Special  Subcommittee  To 
Probe  Disturbances  on  Military  Bases. 
The  subcommittee  assumed  as  its  first 
task  a  visit  to  Camp  Lejeime.  N.C. 
where  an  incident  of  major  proportions 
occurred  on  July  20.  1969.  At  Camp 
Lejune,  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee conducted  an  Inquiry,  talking  with 
numerous  military  personnel  from  pri- 
vates to  the  commanding  general,  and 
including  almost  every  rank  in  between. 


We  were  impressed  with  the  attitude  of 
the  marines,  both  black  and  white,  to- 
ward the  goal  of  eliminating  prejudi- 
cial feelings  between  marines  of  differ- 
ent races.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
efforts  of  the  marine  leaders  together 
with  marines  of  all  ranks,  have  been 
successful  in  reducing  the  tensions  that 
heretofore  existed.  So  that  the  true  sit- 
uation might  be  reviewed  by  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  a  letter  dated  September  15.  1969, 
from  Maj.  Gen.  M.  P.  Ryan,  command- 
ing officer.  2d  Marine  Division,  stationed 
at  Camp  Lejeune: 

U.S.  Marine  Corps. 
Camp  Lejeune.  N.C,  September  15. 1969. 
Hon.  William  J.  Randall, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Randall:  Thank  you  for  \-our 
letter  of  4  September.  This  entire  Division 
was  Impressed  with  the  dedication  of  the 
Committee  Members  on  their  visits  to  Camp 
Lejeune. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  actions  we 
have  taken  at  Camp  Lejeune  have  resulted 
in  a  positive  decline  in  the  number  of  racial 
Incidents  involving  Marines.  So  far  this 
month  we  have  not  had  a  single  Incident 
that  uF>on  investigation  was  determined  to 
be  a  racial  assavilt. 

I  am  attaching  to  this  letter  a  list  of  some 
of  the  actions  and  activities  that  have  been 
re-emphaslzed  within  the  2d  Marine  Division. 
The  actions  listed  reflect  nothing  more  than 
Implementation  of  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps'  .^LMAR  65.  of  which  I  am  cer- 
tain you  have  a  copy. 

Besides  the  decline  in  assaults  and  racial 
Incidents,  we  have  more  pKisltlve  indications 
of  Improved  morale  and  attitudes  within  our 
units  The  1st  Battalion.  6th  Marines,  which 
Is  the  unit  Involved  in  the  incident  of  20 
July,  has  been  performing  In  a  superb  man- 
ner in  the  Mediterranean  The  Commander 
has  Informed  me  that  while  the  unit  was  on 
liberty  In  the  French  Riviera  ports  no  inci- 
dents of  any  type  occurred  and  the  conduct 
of  personnel  ashore  was  exemplary  In  every 
respect  The  appearance  of  the  troops  and 
their  performance  was  the  subject  of  lauda- 
tory comments  by  the  American  Ambassador 
to  FYance.  In  addition,  the  new  Caribbean 
Battalion  landing  team,  the  3d  Battalion.  8th 
Marines,  has  prepared  for  deployment  and 
will  sail  tomorrow  without  one  serious  inci- 
dent of  assault  since  lock-on  date  six  weeks 
ago.  This  represents  a  substantial  change 
from  past  deployments. 

We  have  noted  other  tangible  Indicators. 
Our  brig  population  in  the  2d  Marine  Divi- 
sion has  declined  from  a  high  of  279  In  July 
to  150  today.  The  number  160  Includes  23 
men  currently  under  Investigation  in  rela- 
tion to  the  incident  of  20  July  1969.  The 
number  of  personnel  In  an  unauthorized 
absence  status  at  the  end  of  August  is  the 
lowest  since  September  of  1967.  approxi- 
mately 300  today  which  represents  a  decline 
from  a  high  of  600  of  1  January  1969.  This 
Is  still  too  high,  but  I  hope  and  believe  we 
can  make  this  a  continuing  trend. 

The  requirements  and  conditions  under 
which  this  Division  Is  operating  are  unique. 
We  have  a  high  personnel  ttimover  (100% 
in  number  since  January  1969) .  Units  must 
be  rapidly  formed  (in  six  weeks  to  two 
months)  for  deployment  to  the  Carlbbecm 
and  Mediterranean,  often  requiring  Marines 
who  have  Just  returned  from  WesPac  (Viet- 
nam), to  endure  another  family  separation. 
These  conditions  enhance  the  problem  of 
building  a  tinlt  esprit.  It  is  slgnlflcant  that 
after  battalions  have  been  together  for  awtiUe 
on  a  deployment,  disciplinary  and  racial 
problems  tend  to  decline  or  dlai^Tpear.  Where 
unit  loyalty  Is  not  completely  estabUabed 
individual  disagreements  may  tend  to  polar- 


ize along  racial  lines.  'When  unit  loyalty  is 
established  disagreements  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  be  expressed  by  a  unit  reaction. 
Our  problems  are  exacerbated,  of  course,  by 
an  underlying  racial  tension.  By  reciting 
these  prroblems  I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that 
they  are  insolvable.  Par  from  it — we  are 
meeting  them  sucoeesfully  and  I  believe  that 
the  current  situation  as  reported  In  the  press 
has  been  overstated. 

There  has  been  so  much  discussion  about 
haircuts  that  I  am  enclosing  pictures  of  a 
Marine  which  I  have  stated,  indicate  an  ac- 
ceptable cut  These  pictures  are  being  placed 
throughout  the  Division  and  1  am  sure  you 
will  agree  they  do  not  reflect  a  decline  in  the 
traditional  Marine  Corps  appearance. 

I  am  also  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Platoon 
Leaders  Pamphlet  which  I  am  sure  you  have 
and  which  Is  currently  being  employed  with- 
in the  Division.  Discussion  groups  have  been 
established  within  the  battalions  and  have 
been  useful  In  airing  complaints,  identifying 
real  or  Imagined  problems,  and  Improving 
communications  to  all  our  Marlnee.  The  Divi- 
sion Chaplain  reports  to  me  that  Impact  on 
the  black  Marines  has  been  excellent.  I  can- 
not say  which  action  we  have  taken  has  con- 
tributed most  to  the  control  or  reduction  of 
our  problem.  However,  I  believe  that  each 
action  Indicates  the  requirement  for  con- 
tinuous energetic  supervision  and  leadership 
at  all  levels  on  a  twenty-four  hour  basis. 

Our  program  is  under  continuous  evalua- 
tion and  unit  commanders  have  been  di- 
rected to  submit  monthly  reports.  We  Intend 
to  Improve  and  refine  the  program  that  we 
have  established.  I  have  every  confidence  that 
it  will  be  successful.  I  should  be  happy  to 
keep  you  apprised 

In  summary,  we  are  not  complacent.  We 
know  there  is  a  problem,  but  It  Is  being  con- 
trolled and  solved  by  the  aj^llcatlon  of  the 
leadership    principles    outlined    in    ALMAR 

65 

Sincerely,  | 

M.  P.  RtAN. 
Major    General,    U.S.    Marine    Corps. 

Commandino. 


MRS.  O.  A  BEECH.  OF  BEECH  AIR- 
CRAFT CORP.,  RECEIVES  HIGHEST 
HONOR  OF  NATIONAL  BUSINESS 
AIRCRAFT    ASSOCIATION 

(Mr.  SHRIVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
it  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  with 
Mrs.  Shriver  at  the  Washington  Hilton 
when  the  National  Business  Aircraft  As- 
sociation presented  its  highest  honor,  the 
award  for  meritorious  ser\-ice.  to  Mrs. 
Olive  Ann  Beech  of  Wichita.  Kans. 

It  was  a  well-deserved  honor  for  Mrs. 
Beech  who  is  universally  recognized  as 
the  First  Lady  of  Aviation. 

Mrs.  Beech  is  chairman  of  the  board 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Beech  Air- 
craft Corp.,  of  Wichita.  She  has  provided 
dynamic  leadership  for  this  outstanding 
company  since  her  husband,  the  late 
Walter  Beech,  died  in  1950. 

Mrs.  Beech  is  an  active  leader  in  the 
life  of  her  community.  State,  and  Nation. 
She  is  a  proud  American,  and  a  humble 
person. 

It  was  fascinating  last  evening  to  be 
able  to  relive  with  Mrs.  Beech  the  suc- 
cess story  which  is  so  resissurlng  for  those 
of  us  who  ttike  great  pride  in  the  values 
of  our  private  enterprise  system. 

The  name  of  Beech — associated  with 
aircraft  since  Walter  Beech's  famous 
travel  airs  of  the  1920's — is  s>Tionymous 
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today  with  business  and  general  avia- 
tion. 

In  the  1930s  Walter  and  Olive  Ann 
Beech's  company  brought  out  the  fa- 
mous Beech  18  which  to  general  aviation 
is  what  the  DC-3  was  to  the  airlines. 

Today  Mrs.  Beech  directs  a  diversified 
manufacturing  complex  whose  products 
range  from  a  150-mile-an-hour  training 
airplane  to  components  for  space  vehi- 
cles. Since  she  has  become  head  of  the 
company.  Beech  has  established  divisions 
at  Boulder.  Colo.,  and  at  Liberal  and 
Sallrm.  Kans.  It  has  brought  out  more 
than  20  commercial  airplane  models. 

In  addition  to  being  one  of  the  leaders 
In  business  aviation,  we  are  proud  in 
Kansas  of  the  substantial  contributions 
which  Beech  has  made  and  is  making  to 
the  security  and  defense  of  our  Nation. 
The  company  has  produced  assemblies 
for  jet  fighters,  transports,  and  helicop- 
ters. It  also  has  assumed  a  significant 
role  in  manufacturing  various  systems 
for  NASA's  Gemini.  Apollo,  and  lunar 
mo<Jule  projects. 

Me..  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  and  commend  Mrs.  Beech 
for  the  recognition  she  has  earned  from 
the  aviation  community.  It  is  an  honor 
which  reflects  credit  not  only  upon  her, 
but  the  entire  Beech  team  which  she  has 
assembled  to  compile  the  success  story 
that  is  the  Beech  Aircraft  Corp. 


COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY 

'Mr.  POLLOCK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  House  passed  H.R.  12549,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality.  I  was 
officially  absent  and  was  then  aboard  the 
SS  Manhattan  on  its  historic  trip 
through  the  icebound  Northwest  Passage. 
However,  I  am  strongly  in  support  of 
H.R.  12549. 

The  concept  of  a  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  is  not  new.  As  early  as 
1967,  a  task  force  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  rec- 
ommended that  a  Council  be  created  to 
advise  the  President  on  matters  relating 
to  the  control  of  environmental  pollu- 
tion. During  the  90th  Congress,  several 
Members  of  the  House  sought  to  imple- 
ment the  task  force's  suggestion  by  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  establish  a  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality.  Unfortu- 
nately, none  of  these  bills  was  ever 
acted  upon. 

The  longer  we  wait  to  establish  an 
Advisory  Council,  the  greater  the  need 
for  this  body  becomes.  Organic  and  in- 
organic wastes  continue  to  pollute  our 
lakes  and  rivers:  fumes  from  factories 
and  internal  combustion  engines  still 
poison  our  air;  and,  the  misguided  use 
of  our  natural  resources  threatens  their 
depletion. 

In  many  instances,  government  and 
private  industry,  working  separately  or 
in  partnership,  have  been  able  to  prevent 
these  abuses.  However,  the  inescapable 
fact  remains  that  these  efiforts  are  often 
fragmented   and   unorganized.    On    the 


Federal  level,  several  administrative 
agencies  police  different  aspects  of  the 
environmental  control  problem.  Because 
there  is  no  central  body  to  establish  pri- 
orities and  to  review  the  total  environ- 
mental situation,  our  efiforts  to  curb  pol- 
lution are  often  piecemeal  or  conflicting. 

We  do  have  a  Cabinet-level  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  established  by 
Executive  order  on  May  29  of  this  year. 
However,  the  role  that  this  interdepart- 
mental Council  can  play  is  necessarily 
limited.  As  Dr.  DuBridge  stated  in  his 
testimony  at  the  subcommittee  hearings: 

The  Cabinet  cannot  do  the  long-range 
planning;  cannot  take  the  deep  expert  look 
at  the  problems  as  they  emerge:  cannot 
evolve  suggestions  for  exact  policies  and 
action  to  be  taken. 

Thus,  we  need  to  establish  an  organi- 
zation of  experts  in  the  environmental 
sciences  to  complement  the  Cabinet-level 
Council.  The  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  proposed  in  H.R.  12549  would  be 
responsible  for  collecting  information, 
establishing  priorities,  and  formulating 
long-term  policies.  This  data  would  then 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  for  appropriate  action.  The 
Cabinet-level  Council  would  be  left  free 
to  perform  its  vital  function  of  imple- 
menting Presidential  directives  regard- 
ing pollution  control.  This  bifurcated 
division  of  responsibility  would  relieve 
the  Cabinet  Council  of  tasks  which  are 
too  time  consuming  to  be  performed  by 
such  an  interdepartmental  group. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  is  running  out  on 
us.  We  must  bring  our  scientific  and  or- 
ganizational skills  to  bear  on  the  problem 
of  environmental  pollution  if  we  are  to 
remain  a  healthy  and  productive  people. 
The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
proposed  by  H.R.  12549,  represents  ari 
exceUent  rallying  point  from  which  to 
begin  our  battle  to  restore  a  proper  eco- 
logical balance  between  man  and  his 
environment. 


September  25,  1969 


POSTAL  TRAFFIC  IN  PRURIENT  AND 
UNSOLICITED  MATTER 

("Mr.  POLLOCK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which,  if  enacted, 
will  help  to  extirpate  the  evil  postal' 
traffic  in  priu-ient  and  unsolicited  matter 
Specifically,  the  bill  is  designed  to  amend 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  by  prescrib- 
ing the  rate  of  $150  an  ounce  for  any 
erotic  matter  which  has  not  been  previ- 
ously solicited  by  the  addressee.  U  the 
prurient  material  has  been  solicited  pre- 
viously and  the  cover  envelope  bears 
a  statement  to  this  effect,  regular  postal 
rates  will  apply.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
regulatory  scheme  will  bar  from  the  mails 
matter  which  depicts  or  describes  erotic 
actions.  Such  material  cannot  possibly 
have  any  redeeming  value:  it  constitutes 
a  foul  danger  to  innocent  children,  an 
obnoxious  plague  on  unsuspecting  adults, 
an  unwarranted  invasion  of  privacy  for 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans,  who 
do  not  solicit  this  kind  of  salacious  mat- 
ter and  do  not  want  to  have  any  contact 
with  it. 


WIDENING  OF  SERGIUS  AND 
WHITESTONE  NARROWS  NEAR 
SITKA,  ALASKA 

(Mr.  POLLOCK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 13,  1968,  Congress  enacted  Public 
Law  90-483.  the  Omnibus  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Act.  Section  101  of  this  act  au- 
thorized $3,606,000  for  the  widening  of 
Sergius  and  Whitestone  Narrows,  near 
Sitka,  Alaska.  As  yet,  funds  have  not 
been  appropriated  for  this  worthy  proj- 
ect. However,  the  extreme  dangers  to 
navigation  which  prompted  Congress  to 
enact  the  portion  of  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Act  relating  to  Sergius  and  White- 
stone  Narrows  still  remain.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  have  just  introduced  a  bill  to 
appropriate  funds  for  the  widening  of 
these  narrows. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  project  is  essential 
to  the  economic  development  of  Sitka 
and  all  of  southeastern  Alaska.  Although 
fishermen  daily  have  the  obstacles  in 
Sergius  and  Whitestone  Narrows  to  bring 
their  catches  to  market,  the  navigational 
hazards  in  these  waters  make  the  fishing 
occupation  dangerous  and  inefBclent 
The  ferries  which  Sitka  must  have  to 
provide  a  marine  highway  service  are 
limited  to  once-a-week  calls  due,  in  large 
part,  to  the  time  involved  in  waiting  for 
sufflcient  water  to  fill  the  narrows.  Tour- 
ism, which  one  would  expect  to  thrive  in 
this  beautiful  area,  is  practically  non- 
existent, because  it  is  so  difficult  to  navi- 
gate ships  through  the  narrows. 

Many  other  examples  could  be  given  to 
illustrate  the  deleterious  effect  which  the 
navigational  obstacles  in  the  narrows 
have  had  upon  the  economic  progress  of 
Sitka  and  its  environs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  Sitka  and  southeastern  Alaska 
is  essential  to  the  continuing  economic 
growth  of  the  entire  State.  The  elimina- 
tion of  the  navigational  hazards  in  the 
Sergius  and  Whitestone  Narrows  will 
substantially  accelerate  the  growth  of  the 
entire  southeastern  region.  The  people 
of  Alaska  will  prosper  and  so  will  the 
inhabitants  of  other  States,  who  will  be 
the  recipients  of  goods  produced  in  the 
Sitka  region.  For  this  reason,  I  urge  the 
prompt  passage  of  this  bill  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  removal  of  hazards  to  navi- 
gation in  the  narrows. 


September  25,  1969 
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NAVIGATION   IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
COOK   INLET,    ALASKA 

'Mr.  POLLOCK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.' 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  today  v^-ill,  if 
enacted,  result  in  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  the  study  and  survey  of  naviga- 
tion improvements  in  Cook  Inlet.  Alaska. 
Specifically,  my  bill  would  appropriate 
$150,000  to  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  the  survey  and  study  of  Cook  Inlet 
and  its  approaches.  These  funds  were 
authorized  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works  on  June  12,  1969.  but.  as 
yet,  moneys  have  not  been  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  committee's  resolution. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  appropriation  of  this 
money  is  essential  to  the  continuing  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  city  of  An- 
chorage and  the  State  of  Alaska.  The 
funds  represent  an  essential  first  step  to 
the  future  elimination  of  navigational 
obstructions  which  have  plagued  water- 
borne  traffic  in  the  vicinity  of  Knik  and 
Turneget  Shoals.  Cook  Inlet,  for  many 
years.  As  time  passes,  the  hazardous 
navigational  situation  in  Cook  Inlet  be- 
comes more  and  more  acute.  The  1969 
shipping  season  indicates  that  the  great 
tonnages  forecast  for  the  coming  years 
will  bring  much  larger,  deeper  draft 
ships  to  Anchorage.  Recently,  one  large 
shipper  has  begun  to  use  ships  which 
draw  several  feet  more  in  water  than 
ships  previously  employed,  and  there  is 
everj'  indication  that  the  major  petro- 
leum suppliers  will  begin  to  service  An- 
chorage with  larger  tankers.  With  ship- 
ping schedules  calling  for  90  to  100 
voyages  in  1970  and  tanker  calls  num- 
bering close  to  100.  there  is  a  severe  need 
for  safe,  deep,  obstacle-free  access  to  the 
Port  of  Anchorage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  vast  economic  poten- 
tial of  Alaska  remains  relatively  un- 
tapped. Recent  developments,  such  as 
the  north  slope  oil  bidding,  only  begin 
to  suggest  the  magnitude  of  the  con- 
tribution that  Alaska  will  make  to  the 
continuing  growth  of  our  Nation  in  the 
coming  years.  The  project  which  I  have 
outlined  today  will  greatly  benefit  the 
people  of  Alaska  and  will  also  help  to  in- 
sure that  Alaska's  resources  will  be  easily 
accessible  when  required  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  prosperous,  industrial  na- 
tion. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  the  prompt 
passage  of  this  bill  to  appropriate  funds 
to  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  the 
study  of  the  navigational  situation  in 
Cook  Inlet. 


FRANKED  MAIL  SHOULD  BE 
TRANSMITTED  AS  AIR  MAIL 

'Mr.  POLLOCK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.' 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary- 30.  1969,  I  introduced  H.R.  5556,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
to  permit  mail  sent  under  the  franking 
privilege  to  be  transmitted  in  the  mails 
as  airmail. 

Since  January,  many  Members  of  the 
House  have  expressed  their  support  for 
the  bill.  Because  of  this  continuing  in- 
terest and  because  I  feel  that  the  creation 
of  an  airmail  frank  is  necessary  if  we  are 
to  remain  responsive  to  the  thoughts 
and  wishes  of  our  constituents.  I  am  rein- 
troducing H.R. 5556  today. 

When  the  franking  privilege  was  first 
instituted,  the  transmission  of  mail  by 
surface  carrier  was  the  fastest  and  most 
efficient  means  for  delivering  congres- 
sional mail.  Although  much  of  our  Na- 
tion's mail  now  moves  by  air,  congres- 
sional mail  continues  to  be  transported 
by  surface  carrier.  Many  Members  of 
Congress  have  found  that  responsive  rep- 
resentation of  their  constituents  requires 
greater  speed  than  can  be  i^rovided  by 
the  franking  privilege  in  its  present  form. 
As  a  result,  they  have  been  forced  to  re- 


sort to  extensive  use  of  the  telephone  in 
order  to  circumvent  the  severe  time  lag 
which  is  often  associated  with  surface 
mail  transmission.  However,  the  tele- 
phone is  an  expensive  and  unsalisfac- 
torj'  alternative  to  a  more  expeditious 
mailing  system. 

My  distinguished  colleagues,  in  the  in- 
terest of  efficient  and  responsive  Govern- 
ment, I  urge  your  careful  consideration 
of  this  bill  to  establish  an  airmail  frank. 
The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  airmail  frank  will 
reach  far  beyond  the  inner  workings  of 
the  Congress.  The  citizens  of  all  our 
States— North.  South,  East,  and  West- 
will  be  the  ultimate  beneficiaries  of  this 
legislation. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  POST  CEM- 
ETERY AT  FORT  RICHARDSON, 
ALASKA,  AS  A  NATIONAL  CEME- 
TERY 

(Mr.  POLLOCK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ' 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  the  post  cemeterj- 
at  Fort  Richardson.  Alaska,  as  a  national 
cemetery. 

For  many  years,  there  has  been  a  great 
need  to  establish  a  national  cemetery  in 
the  Fort  Richardson  region.  Presently, 
Alaska  has  only  one  national  cemeter>'. 
Located  in  Sitka,  this  cemetery  is  far 
removed  from  the  population  centers  of 
the  State.  As  a  result,  many  Alaskan 
military  veterans — men  who  have  .served 
this  Nation  with  honor — are  denied  one 
of  the  basic  rights  we  grant  all  our  veter- 
ans, the  right  to  be  buried  in  a  national 
cemetery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  State  is  large,  and 
our  transportation  system  is  expensive 
and  often  inadequate.  In  many  instances, 
the  only  available  modes  of  transporta- 
tion are  by  sea  or  air.  The  combination 
of  great  traveling  costs  and  long  dis- 
tances works  a  severe  hardship  on  those 
relatives  and  friends  who  wish  to  visit 
the  gravesites  of  deceased  loved  ones.  For 
tJiis  reason,  many  veterans  who  v^ish  to 
be  buried  in  a  national  cemeterj-  must 
forgo  this  honor  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience. If  a  national  cemeter>'  is  estab- 
lished at  Fort  Richardson,  veterans  will 
no  longer  be  forced  to  make  this  difficult 
decision.  Fort  Richardson  is  located  close 
to  the  population  centers  of  central  and 
south-central  Alaska,  thus  eliminating 
the  arduous  journey  to  Sitka  for  those  in 
Anchorage  and  other  cities  in  the  central 
region. 

One  other  thing  should  be  pointed  out 
about  my  bill.  Establishing  a  national 
cemeter>-  at  Fort  Richardson  will  not 
contravene  the  spirit  of  the  moratorium 
which  has  been  placed  on  the  construc- 
tion of  new  national  cemeteries.  Ceme- 
tery facilities  already  exist  at  Port  Rich- 
ardson. Therefore,  only  a  minor  admin- 
istrative change  would  be  necessary  to 
designate  Fort  Richardson  as  a  national 
cemeterj'. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  servicemen  from  my 
State  have  served  this  Nation  with  dis- 
tinction, bringing  honor  to  themselves 
and  to  this  great  Nation.  It  is  only  right 


and  proper  that  all  of  them  should  be 
afforded  the  privilege  of  being  buried  in 
a  national  cemetery,  established  to  honor 
them.  My  distinguished  colleagues.  I  urge 
your  careful  consideration  of  the  bill 
which  I  have  just  introduced. 


VOYAGE  OF  THE  SS  "MANHATTAN" 
THROUGH  THE  NORTHWEST  PAS- 
SAGE 

'Mr.  POLLOCK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ice- 
breaker-tanker SS  Manhattan,  under 
charter  to  and  operated  by  Humble  Oil 
Co..  successfully  sailed  westerly  through 
the  Northwest  Passage  on  a  historic  ex- 
perimental journey,  clearing  the  Prince 
of  Wales  Strait  between  Victoria  Island 
and  Banks  Island  and  entering  Amund- 
sen Gulf,  the  gateway  into  the  Beaufort 
Sea,  at  approximately  23:34  local  time 
on  September  14.  Some  3  days  later,  at 
19:30  local  time  on  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 17.  the  SS  Manhattan  crossed  into 
Alaskan  waters  at  latitude  70 "32'  north, 
longitude  14 TOO'  west.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  be  aboard  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  After  visiting  Barter  Is- 
land, then  Prudhoe  Bay — where  it  took 
aboard  a  token  drum  of  crude  oil  to  re- 
turn to  the  east  coast — and  Barrow,  the 
vessel  has  now  commenced  its  return 
voyage  to  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the 
United  States.  However,  for  further  test- 
ing of  vessel  performance  under  varving 
and  severe  ice  conditions,  the  SS  Man- 
hattan will  spend  about  a  month  in  Vis- 
count Melville  Sound. 

Unquestionably,  the  SS  Manhattan  is 
the  largest,  most  powerful  icebreaker  in 
the  world,  and  it  performed  spectacular- 
ly under  most  rigorous  ice  conditions.  It 
sliced  through  enormous  ice  pressure 
ridges  up  to  an  estimated  40  to  60  feet  in 
height  with  no  roll,  no  sway,  and  no 
shudder.  The  powerful  ship  outper- 
formed the  escorting  Canadian  and  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  icebreakers.  The  perform- 
ance exceeded  all  expectations.  First  and 
second  year  ice  proved  to  be  no  problem 
whatever  to  negotiate;  however,  the 
denser,  hard-packed,  older  multiyear 
polar  ice  floes  periodically  created  mas- 
sive side  pressures  that  v^ould  impede 
forward  motion  and  temporarily  im- 
prison the  worthy  vessel  in  the  ever- 
changing  icepack. 

As  a  result  of  the  tests  thus  far,  it  is 
appsirent  that,  given  sufficient  additional 
horsepower  in  relation  to  ship's  beam,  an 
icebreaker  could  certainly  be  constructed 
to  negotiate  passage  through  almost  any 
ice  conditions.  However,  not  only  tech- 
nical capability  must  be  achieved,  but 
economic  feasibility  as  well.  A  commer- 
cial Icebreaker  with  enormous  horse- 
power might  not  be  economically  feasi- 
ble if  too  much  of  the  area  intended  for 
bulk  oil  storage  were  utilized  for  a  mas- 
sive powerplant — and  each  additional 
thickness  of  steel  plate  or  additional 
reinforcement  for  the  bow  or  hull  ulti- 
mately has  a  substantial  bearing  on  total 
construction  cost,  and  hence,  on  eco- 
nomic feasibility. 

In  my  considered  opinion.  Humble  Oil 
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will  ultdmately  make  the  management 
decision  to  build  a  fleet  of  supertanker- 
icebreakers  in  tile  250,000-deadweigiit- 
ton  class,  witii  a  very  substantial  relative 
increase  in  horsepower — perhaps  a  mag- 
nitude of  85,000  to  100,000  horsepower 
Today  no  shipyard  in  the  United  States 
is  capable  of  handling  the  heavy  gage 
steel   for   rolling   and   fabrication    that 
would  be  required,  and  thus  the  ship- 
yards selected  must  tool  up  in  prepara- 
tion for  commencement  of  shipbuilding. 
Accordingly,  it  is  estimated  that  the  first 
commercial  supertanker-icebreaker  will 
not  be  commissioned  for  service  until 
perhaps  the  second  quarter  of   1973 — 
assuming  a  management  decision  by  the 
middle  of  next  year,  a  year  for  tooling  up 
the   selected    shipyards,    and    a    2-year 
building  time.  Ultimately,  30  or  so  250.- 
000  ton  supertanker-icebreakers  could  be 
built   by   industry   for   the   commercial 
trade  of  the  Arctic,  with  35-day  round 
trips     programed — including     a     3-day 
buffer  for  delays  due  to  ice  conditions — 
witH  4i  hours  programed  at  each  end  for 
total  "turnaround  time  loading  and  un- 
loading— at   a   pumping    rate   of   up   to 
120,000  barrels  per  hour. 

If  these  supertankers  are  built  by  the 
maritime  industry,  it  would  more  than 
double  the  tonnage  of  the  commercial 
fleet  of  the  United  States. 

The  success  of  the  maiden  voyage  of 
the  SS  Manhattan  as  an  icebreaker- 
tanker  will  almost  certainly  usher  in  a 
new  era  of  marine  and  related  industrial 
activity  for  the  Far  North.  There  will  be 
increased  commercial  use  of  the  northern 
waters  for  movement  of  oil  and  other 
mineral  resources. 

The  spectacular  performance  of  the 
SS  Manhattan  was  a  most  impressive 
contrast  to  the  demonstrably  inadequate 
performance  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Icebreaker  Northwind.  It  simply  could 
not  keep  up  with  the  SS  Manhattan  nor 
with  the  Canadian  Coast  Guard  escort 
icebreaker,  the  John  A.  MacDonald.  The 
Northwind  is  a  very  old  and  underpow- 
ered vessel,  ill-equipped  to  match  the 
performance  of  modem  icebreakers.  Not- 
withstanding the  exemplary  performance 
of  the  Coast  Guard  personnel  aboard,  the 
Northwind  was  actually  a  liability  to  the 
test  objectives  of  the  SS  Manhattan  be- 
cause it  could  not  keep  up  and  had  to 
drop  out  as  an  escort. 

In  light  of  our  strategic,  scientific,  and 
economic  goals  in  the  polar  regions,  it  is 
obvious  that  we  have  insufficient  ice- 
breakers available  to  carry  out  our  na- 
tional requirements.  The  U.S.  icebreakers 
in  these  polar  regions  have  long  outlived 
their  usefulness.  Icebreaking,  with  its 
repeated  shocks,  stresses,  and  strains. 
causes  metal  fatigue  and  heavy  engine 
wear,  the  combination  of  which  aggra- 
vates deterioration  and  hastens  break- 
down. 

With  the  immediate  potential  of  in- 
creased commercial  activity,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  serious  consideration  be  given 
now  to  providing  modem,  powerful  ice- 
breakers to  meet  our  polar  objectives. 
With  ship  transportation  feasible  for  ex- 
ploitation of  mineral  resources,  a  na- 
tional conunitment  must  be  made  which 
will  establish  a  very  high  priority  for 


building  and  commissioning  the  finest 
icebreakers  in  the  world. 

I  am  informed  that  Russia  is  presently 
building  three  20,000-ton  icebreakers  as 
an  addition  to  their  fleet,  each  with  36,- 
000  horsepower,  with  triple  propellers 
and  rudders  aft,  the  centerline  screw  con- 
taining 18,000  shaft  horsepower,  or 
double  that  of  the  outside  screws  which 
are  propelled  by  9;000  shaft  horsepower 
each.  The  Northwind,  by  contrast,  is  ap- 
proximately 6,200  deadweight  tons  with 
a  single  screw  powered  by  engines  of  a 
combined  capacity  of  only  about  9,000 
shaft  horsepower.  The  Canadian  ice- 
breakers are  all  far  more  modem,  more 
powerful,  more  maneuverable,  and  thus, 
more  useful  than  the  American  icebreak- 
ers. The  contrast  is  striking. 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  national  pres- 
tige, aside  from  all  other  considerations, 
which  compels  us  to  embark  upon  an  im- 
mediate, aggressive  program  of  building 
additional  and  powerful  icebreakers  for 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

However,  not  only  is  our  national  pres- 
tige at  stake.  In  northern  Alaskan  wa- 
ters, the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  needs 
icebreaker  capability  for  servicing  the 
DEW  line — distant  early  warning  sys- 
tem— for  native  health  care,  law  en- 
forcement, marine  safety,  fisheries  pa- 
trols, Federal-State  cooperative  missions, 
for  gathering  oceanographic  data,  rescue 
of  ships  entrapped  in  the  ice,  plane 
crashes  in  the  polar  seas,  possible' atomic 
submarine  failures,  ice  clearance  of  navi- 
gable waters,  icebreaking  in  support  of 
domestic  commerce,  in  support  of  mili- 
tary operations,  and  in  support  of  na- 
tional scientific  goals. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  interest,  the 
SS  Manhattan  navigated  on  Zulu  or 
Greenwich  time,  but  otherwise  main- 
tained Houston  time — Z  plus  5  hours 

for  all  other  purposes  aboard  ship; 
whereas,  in  Alaskan  waters  the  concom- 
itant local  time  was  actually  4  hours 
earlier  than  the  time  aboard  ship. 

For  taking  part  in  the  historic  trip.  I 
was  presented  a  colorful  certificate  des- 
ignating me  as  a  bluenose  icetronaut. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  a  privilege  to 
represent  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  aboard  the  SS 
Manhattan  on  its  historic  crossing  of 
the  icebound  Northwest  Passage.  I  thank 
the  committee  for  the  opportunity. 


September  25,  1969     I    September  25,  1969 
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THE  9 1ST  CONGRESS 
iMr.    GERAUD   R.    FORD   asked   and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  it  is  possible  to  be  both  amused  and 
saddened  simultaneously,  this  best  sums 
up  my  reaction  to  the  dramatic  byplay 
which  has  been  diverting  some  of  my 
dear  Democratic  friends  of  the  majority 
side  in  recent  weeks.  The  theme  of  this 
minlmelodrp.ma  seems  to  have  been  "Are 
We  a  Do-Nothing  Congress?"  And  their 
resoimding  denials  of  such  a  horrid  ac- 
cusation were  given  added  dignity  and 
stature  in  the  September  17  Congres- 
sional Record  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 
The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 


Albert)  appears  to  have  been  alarmed 
by  what  he  terms  "reports  in  the  morn- 
ing press  that  Republican  colleagues  are 
hoping  President  Nixon  will  try  to  pin 
the  'do  nothing'  label  on  Democratic 
members  of  the  91st  Congress." 

I  cannot  pretend  to  bespeak  the  secret 
hopes  of  all  my  Republican  colleasues 
any  more  than  my  friend  from  Okla- 
homa can  divine  the  designs  of  all  his 
Democratic  colleagues.  But  I  wonder  who 
first  suggested  a  "do  nothing"  descrip- 
tion for  this  91st  Congress.  Was  it  Presi- 
ident  Nixon?  Not  that  I  know  of.  Cer- 
tainly I  have  never  leveled  any  such 
charge  against  my  friends  across  the 
aisle;  on  the  contrary.  I  have  been  gen- 
erous in  my  praise,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, for  the  cooperation  which  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  the  majority  leadership  of 
this  Congress  has  given  on  several  out- 
standing occasions,  such  as  the  exten- 
sion of  the  10-percent  income  tax  .-sur- 
charge. Nor  do  I  think  the  late  Senate 
minority  leader  was  ever  party  to  a  ■do 
nothing"  accusation,  although  it  is  per- 
haps true  that  the  other  body  has  dilly- 
dallied in  this  session  a  bit  more  than 
we  have.  In  fact  I  know  of  no  leader  of 
my  party  who  has  branded  this  a  do 
nothing  Congress"  although  some  alle- 
gations of  'foot  dragging"  and  "stall- 
ing" have,  not  without  justice,  been  made 
by  Republican  legislators. 

So  who  started  all  this  "do-nothing 
Congress"  charge  and  countercharge? 
Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  planted  bv  no 
less  an  authority  than  the  last  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  President,  the  Hon- 
orable Hubert  H.  Hiunphrey. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  eminent 
national  columnist.  Marquis  Childs,  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  September  17. 
reporting  on  a  closed-door  session  which 
the  former  Vice  President  had  with  Sen- 
ate Democrats  before  the  Labor  Day  re- 
cess. Mr.  Childs  quotes  Mr.  Humphrey 
as  saying: 

In  1970  President  Nixon  can  go  to  the  coun- 
try with  the  same  battle  cry  that  President 
Trunaan  used  in  1948.  He  can  talk  about  the 
leglslaUve  failures  of  a  Congress  with  solid 
Democratic  majorities.  The  President  has  put 
one  program  after  another  up  to  you  and 
you  haven't  acted.  He  can  appeal  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Republicans  to  help  him  get  his  pro- 
grams through.  And  if  the  Republicans  make 
substantial  gains  in  the  Senate  and  the  House 
the  chances  for  a  Democrat  winning  in  1972 
will  be  a  lot  worse  than  thev  are  todav  Un- 
less the  record  of  Congress  'improves  in  the 
second  session  and  unless  the  Democratic 
Party  gets  behind  its  own  legislative  pro- 
gram, I  can  see  Nixon  aiming  a  campaign 
at  the  "90-worst"  Congress  Just  as  Truman 
went  after  the  "80-worst"  Congress  and  won 
against  all  the  odds. 

So,  the  alarm  having  been  sounded  in 
the  first  place  by  their  own  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, my  friends  on  the  other  side  have 
now  indignantly  and  officially  denied 
that  they  are  running  a  "do-nothing 
Congress."  While  I  am  loath  to  take  sides 
in  fights  among  Democrats,  I  must  point 
out  for  the  record  that  this  entertain- 
ing sideshow  has  been  scripted  solely  by 
them.  It  Is  histrionics,  not  histor>'.  As 
the  Biblical  proverb  puts  it  so  well: 

The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma   fMr.  Albert*   compared  the 


number  of  Presidential  messages  sent  up 
to  the  89th  and  90th  Congresses  by  for- 
mer President  Johnson  and  to  this  Con- 
gress by  President  Nixon.  I  do  not  think 
this  numbers  game  is  particularly  rele- 
vant, but  I  wonder  why  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  limited  himself  to  the 
first  3  months  of  each  of  these  Con- 
gresses, during  which  he  says  President 
Johnson  submitted  25  messages  in  1965, 
23  in  1967,  and  President  Nixon  only  12 
in  1969. 

Is  there  extra  merit  in  administra- 
tion plans  that  have  only  baked,  or  half- 
baked.  90  days  or  less?  If  the  Democrats' 
researchers  had  brought  the  record  up  to 
date,  they  would  have  logged  30  Presi- 
dential messages  from  President  Nixon 
during  his  first  8  months  in  the  White 
House.  This  compares  with  31  and  28 
messages,  respectively,  for  the  first 
8  months  of  1965  and  1967  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  In  President  Nixon's  30 
messages  there  are,  of  course,  many  more 
than  30  specific  legislative  proposals,  of 
which  the  Democrat-controlled  91st 
Congress  has  completed  action  on  only 
four. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that 
the  workload  of  Congress  cannot  be 
measured  so  easily.  I  have  said  before 
and  I  say  again  that  I  would  like  this 
91st  Congress  to  be  known  as  a  quality 
Congress  rather  than  a  quantity  Con- 
gress. My  friend  from  Oklahoma  in  his 
recent  remarks  laid  great  stress  upon  the 
Great  Society  legislative  proposals  which 
were  rubberstamped  into  law  in  1965  by 
the  lopsided  89th  Congress.  That  was  the 
Congress  with  295  Democrats  to  140  Re- 
publicans in  the  House  and  68  Democrats 
to  32  Republicans  in  the  Senate. 

I  believe  the  wise  words  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  of  the  other 
body.  Senator  Mansfield,  about  the  legis- 
lative landslide  of  1965  are  still  eminently 
worth  repeating; 

We  have  passed  a  lot  of  major  bills  at  tMs 
session,  some  of  them  very  hastily,  and  they 
stand  in  extreme  need  of  a  going-over  for 
loopholes,  rough  comers,  and  particularly  for 
an  assessment  of  current  and  ultimate  cost 
in  the  framework  of  our  capacity  to  meet  It. 

So  I,  for  one,  do  not  think  there  is  any 
magic  merit  in  sheer  quantity  of  Presi- 
dential messages  or  public  laws  enacted 
by  any  particular  Congress.  And  I.  for 
one,  intend  to  withhold  judgment  on  the 
record  of  this  session  of  the  91st  Congress 
until  we  are  finished.  If  it  turns  out  then 
that  this  has  been  a  "do-nothing  Con- 
gress." I  will  have  to  agree  with  former 
Vice  President  Humphrey  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  know  who  was  respon- 
sible and  will  know  what  to  do  about  it 


lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Peighan,  for  10  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK,  for  30  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  ;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  for  60  minutes,   today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Wiggins  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Pord)  for  today  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  imsnimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Written  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  DtTLSKi  in  three  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  three 
instances  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Randall  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  to  extend  his  remarks  fol- 
lowing those  of  Mr.  Betts  and  prior  to 
the  vote  on  the  Betts  amendment  to  HR. 
12884,  today. 

<The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  F^SH)  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  Winn, 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  HoRTON  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Wym  an  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG. 

Mr.  Brock  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GUDE. 

Mr.  Mizell. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

I  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Abbitt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  Minish. 

Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  In  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Taylor  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  ViGORiTO  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  ICHORD  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Helstoski.  | 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Griffin  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  McCarthy  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI. 

Mr.  Chappell. 

Mr.  Olsen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HOLlFIELD 

Mr.  HicKs  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Boggs  in  two  instances. 
Mr  Hagan  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  65  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
clay,  and  similar  materials  In  certain  lands 
to  Emogene  Tllmon  of  Logan  County,  Ark  : 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

S.  80.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
clay,  and  similar  materials  In  certain  lands 
to  Enoch  A  LowdPr  of  Logan  County,  .^rk  ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

S  81.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
clay,  and  similar  materials  in  certain  lands 
to  J.  B.  Smith  and  Sula  E.  Smith,  of  Maga- 
zine. Ark  :  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

S.  82.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
clay,  and  similar  materials  in  certain  lands 
to  Wayne  Tllmon  and  Emogene  Tllmon  of 
Logan  County.  Ark;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

S.  2226.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  provide  that  re- 
view committee  members  may  be  appointed 
from  any  county  within  a  State  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  institute  pro- 
ceedings In  court  to  obtain  a  review  of  any 
review  committee  determination;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

S.  2315.  An  act  to  restore  the  golden  eagle 
program  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act:  to  the  CJommlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2547.  An  act  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J  Res.  152.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  extension  of  rural  hous- 
ing programs  and  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration Insurance  authority,  and  to  extend 
the  period  during  which  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  EVevelopment  may  estab- 
lish maximum  Interest  rates  on  insured  loans. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjoum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.m.) .  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1179.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting the  text  of  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization Recommendation  No.  132,  con- 
cerning the  Improvement  of  conditions  of 
life  and  work  of  tenants,  sharecroppers  and 
similar  categories  of  agricultural  workers,  to- 
gether with  a  letter  on  the  recommendation 
from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  iH.  Doc.  No.  91- 
164);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1180.  A  lett«r  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  effectiveness  and  administration 
of  the  community  action  program  under 
title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  Detroit,  Mich..  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity; to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

llfll.'A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  part 
I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  by  the 
addition  of  a  new  section  13b  so  as  to  set 
forth  the  duty  of  railroads  operating  inter- 
city passenger  trains  to  provide  and  furnish 
reasonably  adequate  service  and  to  authorize 
the  Commission  to  establish  and  enforce 
standards  of  reasonably  adequate  service  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1182.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  213  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

1183.  A  letter  from  the  Attornev  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  "legislation 
to  amend  section  355  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended,  to  eliminate  mandatory  submis- 
sion for  approval  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  title  to  lands  acquired  for  or  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1184.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956.  as  amended 
to  extend  the  term  during  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  can  make  fisheries  loans 
under  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
COTnmittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DENNIS;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
H.R.  6600.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panagiotis! 
Georgia,  and  Constantina  MalUaras;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-519).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Committee  on  Inter.itate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H  R.  8298  A  bill  to 
amend  section  303(b)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  modernize  certain  restrictions 
upon  the  application  and  scope  of  the  ex- 
emption provided  therein;  with  an  amend- 
ment  (Rept.  No.  91-520i  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California;  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  S.  1287  An  act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1970.  1971.  and  1972  to  carry  out  the  metric 
system  study;  without  amendment  ( Rept  No 
91-5211,  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
H.R.  13999.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immlgra- 
Uon   and    Nationality   Act,   as  amended;    to 
tha  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS; 
H.R.  14000.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions  during   the   fiscal    year   1970  for   pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked   combat   vehicles,  research,  de- 
velopment,    test,    and    evaluation    for    the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  author- 
ized personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve   of    each    Reserve    component    of    the 
Armed   Forces,   and   for  other   purposes;    to 
the   Committee   on   Armed   Services 
By  Mr.  ARENDS : 
H.R.  14001.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Military 
Selective   Service  Act  of    1967   to   authorize 
modifications  of  the  system  of  selecting  per- 
sons  for   induction    into   the   Armed   Forces 
under  this  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  CORBETT; 
H.R.  14002.  A  bill  to  postpone  for  2  vears 
the  date  on  which  passenger  vessels  operat- 
ing solely  on  the  inland  rivers  and  waterways 
must  comply  with  certain  safety  standards; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DENT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hats. 

(Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  McFall,  Mr,  Green  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr,  Feighan.  Mr.  Ol- 
SEN,  Mr.  ANDERSON  Of  California,  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Obey,  and  Mr.  Jacobs) 
HM.  14003.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  health  and  safety  of  persons 
worlting  in  the  coal  mining  industry  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor ' 
By  Mr,  DUNCAN : 
H,R.  14004,  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

HE,  14005  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  refund 
of  ceruin  duties  and  taxes  with  respect  to 
exported  articles,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr,  FRIEDEL : 
H,a,  14006,  A  bill  to  extend  certain  bene- 
fits to  National  Guard  technicians,  to  correct 
certain  inequities  In  the  crediting  of  National 
Guard  technician  service  in  connection  with 
civil  Bervice  retirement,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr,  GARMATZ : 
H,R,  14007,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  proce- 
dures for  the  consideration  of  appl'lcations 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H  R,  14008  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963  to  provide  relo- 
cation  payments   and   services   for   persons 
businesses,  farmers,  and  nonprofit  organiza- 


tions displaced  as  a  result  of  construction 
financed  thereunder;  to  the  Commit^ee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr  HORTON : 
H,R  14009,  A  bill  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  compensate  holders  of  class 
A  retailers  licenses  Issued  under  the  District 
of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act 
who  return  such  licenses  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  cancellation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia, 

H,R,  14010,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  higher  ed- 
ucation, and  particularly  the  private  fund'uo 
thereof,  by  authorizing  a  deduction  from 
gross  income  of  reasonable  amounts  contrib- 
uted to  a  qualified  higher  education  fund  es- 
tablished by  the  taxpayer  for  the  purpose  of 
lundlng  the  higher  education  of  his  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means. 

By   Mr,    KOCH    i  f or   himself.   Mr,   .-Vu- 
DABBo,  Mr,  BRovk.-N  Of  California    Mr 
Button.  Mrs,  Chisholm,  Mr    Cl.ay! 
Mr     Cleveland.    Mr.    Conyers.    Mr 
Cordova.  Mr,  Coughlin.  Mr.  Delle.n- 
BACK.   Mr    Farbstein,  Mr.  Fish    Mr 
Halpern.    Mr.    Hamh-ton,    and    Mr 
Obey  ) 
H  R    14011.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  on  Marihuana    to 
the  Committee  on  Judiciary, 

By  Mr,  KOCH  (for  himself.  Mr  Hath- 
away. Mr.  Kefth.  Mr,  Lowenstei.v. 
Mr  McCloskey.  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr,  Pat- 
ten. Mr.  Podell.  Mr.  Pollock,  Mr. 
Powell.  Mr,  Rees,  Mr,  Reid  of  New 
York,  Mr,  Riegle.  and  Mr  V.-in 
Deerlin)  ; 

H  R  14012,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  e.stab- 
llshment  of  a  Commission  on  Marihuana-  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr,  LOWENSTEIN  (for  himself  Mr 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  Mr,  Addabbo. 
Mrs  Chisholm.  Mr.  Clat,  Mr  Con- 
yers, Mr,  Cowger.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California.  Mr.  Findley.  Mr  Hal- 
pern.  Mr.  LuKENs,  Mr.  Rees.  Mr. 
Ryan.  Mr.  Taft.  and  Mr.  Udall  ) : 
H.R.  14013,  A  bill  to  supply  the  manpower 
needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
Statess  through  a  voluntary  system  of  en- 
listments, to  further  Improve,  upgrade  and 
strengthen  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By    Mr.    PURCELL    (for    himself     Mr, 
Roberts.  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Randall.  Mr.  Olsen,  Mr.  Steed.  Mr, 
Foley.  Mr  Aspinall,  Mr,  Meeds,  Mr, 
Ullman.  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado,  Mr, 
Gray.   Mr    Bttrleson   of  Texas,  Mr, 
ViGORiTo.  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Henderson", 
Mr.    Lennon,    Mr.    Matsunaca,    Mr, 
Pryor  of  Arkansas.  Mr,  White,  Mr, 
Andrews     of     North     Dakota,    Mr. 
Reifel.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.   Taylor,    and   Mr.   Fisher  i: 
H.R.  14014,  A  bill  to  Improve  farm  income 
and  Insure  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities    by    extending   and    improving 
certain  commodity  programs;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS , 
HR.   14015.   A   bill   to  amend  the  Military 
Selective    Service    Act    of    1967   to   authorize 
modifications  of  the  system  of  selecting  per- 
sons for  Induction  into  the  Armed  Forces  un- 
der  this   act:    to   the   Committee   on   Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr,  SATTERPIELD  (for  himself, 
Mr,  Jarman,  Mr  Rogers  of  Florida, 
Mr,  Kyros.  Mr  Preyer  of  North  Car- 
olina. Mr  Nelsen.  and  Mr  Carter): 
H.R.  14016.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  the  eligibil- 
ity of  new  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
osteopathy,  pharmacy,  optometry,  veterinary 
medicine,  and  podiatry  for  grants  under  the 


existing  program  of  grants  to  improve  the 
quality  of  such  schools;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
By  Mr.  TIERNAN  ; 

H.R.  14017.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  with  respect  to  recovery  of 
a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  in  case  of  suc- 
cessful maintenance  of  an  action  for  recov- 
ery of  damages  sustained  in  transportation 
of  property;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ABBITT; 

H.R.  14018.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  tobacco 
marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended; 
to  the  Commission  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  14019.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tobacco 
marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin)  ; 

H.R.  14020.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  to  increase  the  maximum 
interest  rate  i>ermitted  on  U.S.  savings 
bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BETTS  (for  himself,  Mr,  Berry, 
Mrs.  DwYER.  Mr.  McKneally.  Mr. 
Minshall,  Mr.  Pelly,  Mr.  Thom- 
son of  Wisconsin,  Mr,  Vander  Jagt, 
and  Mr,  Williams)  : 

H.R.  14021.  A  bill  to  restore  balance  in  the 
Federal  form  of  government  In  the  United 
States;  to  provide  both  the  encouragement 
and  resources  for  State  and  local  government 
officials  to  exercise  leadership  in  solving  their 
own  problems;  to  achieve  a  better  allocation 
of  total  public  resources;  and  to  provide  for 
the  sharing  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  a  portion  of  the  tax  revenue  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BRAY ; 

H.R.  14022.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HR.  14023,  A  bill  to  designate  certain  real 
property  of  the  United  States  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Park  Service  as  the  "Wiley  Park 
(Harvey  W.  Wiley  and  Anna  Kelton  Wiley)"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 

H  R  14024,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  higher 
education,  and  particularly  the  private  fund- 
ing thereof,  by  authorizing  a  deduction  from 
gross  income  of  reasonable  amounts  con- 
tributed to  a  qualified  higher  education  fund 
established  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  purpose 
of  funding  the  higher  education  of  his  de- 
iiendents;  to  the  Conrunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means, 

By  Mr  BROWN  of  California  : 

H.R,  14025,  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  bene- 
fits payable  Thereunder  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  taxation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means, 

H.R,  14026.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  increases  in  benefits 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  program,  to  provide  health  insur- 
ance benefits  for  the  disabled,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means, 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
HR  14027,  A  bill  to  provide  certain  legal 
remedies  in  order  that  the  rights  of  persons 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  certain  Indian 
tribes  may  be  protected;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H  R,  14028,  A  bill  to  enact  title  49.  United 


States  Code,  ■Transportation";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr  MELCHER: 
HR,  14029  A  bill  to  amend  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  licensed  dealers  keep  records  of  the  sale 
or  delivery  of  certain  ammunition;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr  O'NEAL  of  Georgia; 
HR,  14030   A  bill  to  amend  section  358a(a) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
as    amended,    to    extend    the    authority    to 
transfer  peanut  acreage  allotments;    to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr,  POLLOCK: 
HR,  14031,  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  for 
the  study  and  survey  of  navigation  improve- 
ments at  Cook  Inlet.  Alaska;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

H  R,  14032,  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  for 
the  works  of  improvement  for  navigation  at 
SergiuB  and  Whitestone  Narrows.  Alaska;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

H  R,  14033,  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  prescribe  special  postage 
rates  lor  certain  types  of  unsolicited  mail 
matter  not  otherwise  barred  from  the  malls 
but  of  an  erotic  nature,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service 

H  R,  14034,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  post  cemetery  at  Fort  Rich- 
ardson. Alaska,  as  a  national  cemetery;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

By    Mr,    POLLOCK    i  f or    himself.    Mr, 

Bcrlison  of  Missouri.  Mr   Halpern, 

Mr  Mikva.  Mr,  McCloskey,  Mr.  Leg- 

gett.  Mrs.   Chisholm,   Mr,  Dellen- 

back.  Mr  Moss,  and  Mr.  Chappell)  : 

HR.  14035    A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 

States  Code,  to  permit  mail  sent  under  the 

franking  privilege  to  be  transmitted  in  the 

mails  as  airmail;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 

Office  and  Civil  Service 

By   Mr.   ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.   14036,   A   bill   to  require  Federal  ap- 
proval of  voluntary  Industrial  standards;   to 
the    Committee    on    Interstate   and    Foreign 
Commerce, 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself  and 
Mr,  Addabbo)  : 

HR,  14037  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, protection,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  a  public  airport  In  or  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  New  York  City;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  ( for  himself,  Mr   Cow- 
ger. and  Mrs,  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts I  : 
H  R,  14038,  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States   Code,   to   provide   for   the   return   to 
the     sender     of     pandering     advertisements 
mailed  to  and  refused  by  an  addressee,  at  a 
charge  to  the  sender  of  all  mail  handling 
and    administrative    costs    to    the    United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  YOUNG: 
H.R.  14039  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  eliminate,  in  the  case  of  shrimp 
vessels,  the  duty  on  repairs  made  to.  and 
repair  parts  and  equipments  purchased  for. 
such  vessels  in  foreign  countries,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CAMP: 
H.J.  Res.  912.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an   amendment   to   the   amendment   to  the 
Constlt-ution  of  the  United  States  relative  to 
equal   rights   for   men   and   women;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
By  Mr,  MICHEL; 
H.J.  Res.  913.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  isbuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp 
in  commemoration  of  Senator  Everett  Mc- 
Klnley  Dlrksen;    to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service, 

By  Mr   CEDERBERG: 
H.  Con  Res  380  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 


pressing the  sense  of  the  Cong.-eaB  with  re- 
spect to  international  agreements  providing 
for  mandatory  extradition  of  aircraft  hijack- 
ers; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr,  DENT: 
H,    Con,   Res,   381,   Concurrent   resolution 
urging  the  adoption  of  policies  to  offset  the 
adverse  effects  of  governmental  monetary  re- 
strictions up>on  the  housing  industry:  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means, 
By  Mr,  PASCELL : 
H,  Con  Res,  382  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  In  support 
of   United   Nations   action   to  deter   aircraft 
hijacking    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  FISH  (for  hlmeelf.  Mr. 
Weicker.  and  Mr,  Hogan)  : 
H  Con,  Res.  383,  Concurrent  resolution 
condemning  the  treatment  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  by  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  and  urging  the  President  to  initiate 
appropriate  action  for  the  purpose  of  insur- 
ing that  American  prisoners  are  accorded 
humane  treatment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  384.  Concurrent  resolution  con- 
demning the  treatment  of  American  prison- 
ers of  war  by  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  urging  the  President  to  initiate 
appropriate  action  for  the  purpose  of  insur- 
ing that  American  prisoners  are  accorded 
humane  treatment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Res.  557.  A    resolution     amending    the 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  Mr  Ande«son  of  Il- 
linois, Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Giaimo,  Mr 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Flynt,  Mr,  Harvey 
Mr,  McCloskey,  Mr   Blackbcrn,  Mr 
KuYKENDALL,   Mr    Betts.   Mr    King, 
Mr.  Llotd,  Mr  Langen,  Mr,  Leggett. 
Mr.     Fisher,     Mr      Railsback.     Mr 
Beall    of    Maryland.    Mr.    McDade, 
Mr.  QooDLiNG,  Mr.  Kleppi.  Mr.  Van- 
der Jagt,  Mr.  Zwach.  and  Mr,  Rttth  )  : 
H  Res,  557    A     resolution     amending     the 
Rules   of   the   House   of   Representatives    to 
expedite  the   enactment   of   general   appro- 
priation measures,  to  facilitate  the  making 
of  appropriations  for  subsequent  fiscal  vears, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By    Mr.    WYMAN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Conable.  Mr,  Brotzman,  Mr,  Conte, 
Mr.  Clancy.  Mr,  Wold.  Mr    Cowger, 
Mrs,  Reid  of  Illinois.  Mr   Cederberg. 
Mr   RizGLE.  Mr.  PuQUA.  Mr   Schade- 
berg.  Mr.  RtTPPE.  Mr   Pryor  of  Ark- 
ansas.   Mr.    Halpern.    Mr    Weicker, 
Mr,  Hammerschmidt.  Mr    Thomson 
of   Wisconsin.    Mr,    McCitlloch,    Mr 
Ketth,  Mr.  ABBrrr,  Mr.  Satteefixld. 
Mr.  Pollock,  Mr.  Schzrle.  and  Mr 
Wylie)  : 
H  Res.  558.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  expedite 
the     enactment     of     general     appropriation 
measures,    to    facilitate   the    making    of    ap- 
propriations for  subsequent  fiscal  years,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  POLLOCK  introduced  a  bill  (HR. 
14040).  for  the  relief  of  Anthony  Dilbrlovlc. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

263.   The   SPEAKER   presented   a   petition 

of    Sylvia    Rebecca    Berger.    Brooklyn.    NY,. 

relative  to  military  expenditures,  which  was 

referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  L. 
R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Sovereign  Lord  of  history  and  be- 
yond, In  whose  sight  a  thousand  years 
are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past,  and 
as  a  watch  in  the  night,  we  who  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being  in  the 
stream  of  history  do  not  ask  to  see  the 
distant  scene.  But  we  seek  Thy  guidance 
for  today  that  our  actions  may  be  in  the 
light  of  such  knowledge  we  have  of 
Thee  and  of  Thy  purposes.  Give  us  clean 
hands,  pure  hearts,  and  a  right  spirit  for 
this  day.  When  we  are  unsure  of  tomor- 
row, or  the  final  goal  seems  obscure,  help 
us  to  walk  and  work  in  the  faith  that 
there  will  be  light  for  tomorrow,  that  Thy 
"hand  IS  leading  us  and  Thy  love  support- 
ing lis."  Invest  us  with  the  spirit  of  the 
One  who  said  "whoever  would  be  great- 
est among  you  let  htm  be  the  servant  of 
aU." 

In  His  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  September  24.  1969.  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomi- 
nations were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  apprc^riate 
committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. ) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  574)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  engage 
in  feasibility  investigations  of  certain 
water  resource  developments,  with 
amendments,  In  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  713)  to 
designate  the  Desolation  Wilderness 
Eldorado  National  Forest,  in  the  State 
of  California,  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  10481) 
to  amend  the  act  of  March  2,  1931.  to 
provide  that  certain  proceedings  of  the 
Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States,  Inc.,  shall  be  printed  as  a 
House  document,  aiid  for  other  purposes, 
in  which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

H  Con.  Res.  338.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment Of  hearings  on  science  and  strategies 
for  national  security  In  the  1970 's  by  the 
SulKximxnlttee  on  National  Security  Policy 
and  Scientific  Developments,  an.»  of  addi- 
tional copies  thereof;  and 

H  Con.  Res.  368.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  copies  of  the 
eulogies  on  Dwlght  David   Eisenhower 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afHxed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
152)  to  provide  for  the  temporary  exten- 
sion of  rural  housing  programs  and  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  insurance 
authority,  and  to  extend  the  period  dur- 
ing which  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  may  establish  maxi- 
mum interest  rates  on  insured  loans  and 
it  was  signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  104S1)  to  amend  the 
act  of  March  2.  1931,  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain proceedings  of  the  Italian  American 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States,  Inc.. 
shall  be  printed  as  a  House  docimient. 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration : 

H.  Con.  Res.  338.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  House  document 
of  hearings  on  science  and  strategies  for  na- 
tional security  in  the  1970's  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Security  Policy  and  Sci- 
entific Developmente,  and  of  additional 
copies  thereof;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  368.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  copies  of  the  eu- 
logies on  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  ior 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  AND  REVISION  OF  TH^ 
FOOD       STAMP       PROGRAM— AU^ 
THORIZATION    FOR    SECRET '\RY 
OP  SENATE  TO  MAKE  TECHNICAL 
AND   CLERICAL  CORRECTIONS 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  in  the 
engrossment  of  S.  2547,  dealing  with  the 
food  stamp  program,  to  make  technical 
and  clerical  corrections. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 

SENATOR  GOODELL 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning  business,  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  'Mr.  Goodeld 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  pending  business 
be  laid  before  the  Senate,  the  diitin- 
guished  Senator  from  California  Mr. 
Cranston)  be  recognized,  so  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  30  minutes  he  may 
carry  on  with  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


■      ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
HoLLiNGs  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


RESTORATION  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS 
TO  GEORGIA  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 13  I  wrote  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  ask  that  Fed- 
eral funds  be  restored  to  Georgia  school 


systems  that  have  been  cut  off  under 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

There  are  more  than  ample  grounds 
for  taking  this  action. 

A  suit  has  been  filed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  against  the  State  of 
Georgia,  and  the  issue  is  now  before  the 
courts. 

A  very  Important  ruling  by  the  U.S. 
Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  indicates 
there  is  a  fatal  flaw  In  all  the  enforce- 
ment proceedings  that  have  been  brought 
to  date  under  title  VI  and  resulted  in 
fund  cutoffs. 

Aside  from  these  vital  considerations, 
one  of  the  most  overriding  concerns  is 
the  adequate  education  and  nutrition  of 
thousands  of  schoolchildren. 

On  September  3.  I  received  an  answer 
from  Leon  E.  Panetta,  Director.  OflQce 
for  Civil  Rights.  On  a  matter  of  such 
importance — affecting  the  welfare  and 
education  of  thousands  of  needy  chil- 
dren— I  had  hoped  that  Secretary  Finch 
would  condescend  to  respond  himself. 

Thirty-five  school  districts  are  in- 
volved. Six  million  dollars — about  two- 
thirds  of  which  comes  from  programs 
designed  primarily  to  help  the  poor — are 
involved.  Ten  thousand  children  pres- 
ently being  deprived  of  badly  needed 
school  lunches  are  involved. 

An  adequate  educational  program  for 
these  and  many,  many  other  pupils. 
which  is  their  birthright,  is  also  involved. 

In  any  event,  I  did  receive  an  answer. 
Mr.  Panetta  said  he  shared  my  concern 
about  "the  effect  of  termination  of  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  on  all  children — 
black  and  white."  Then,  he  ducked  be- 
hind what  he  called  HEW's  responsibili- 
ties tmder  the  law. 

For  one  thing,  if  HEW  were  genuinely 
interested  in  its  responsibilities  under 
the  law,  the  Department  would  recognize 
that  there  is  no  authority  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  for  cutting  off  school  lunch 
funds. 

In  fact,  legislative  intent  to  the  con- 
trary was  expressly  stated.  It  was  not 
just  implied.  It  was  spelled  right  out,  so 
that  anyone  could  tmderstand  it,  that 
school  lunches  were  to  remain  inviolate. 

The  floor  manager  of  the  bill.  Senator 
Humphrey,  said  It  was  not  the  intention 
of  title  VI  to  cut  off  school  lunch  fimds. 
He  did  not  want  to  see  that  happen. 
Neither  did  Senator  Pastore,  the  floor 
manager  of  title  VI.  He  said  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  that  school  lunch  programs 
would  not  be  jeopardized  by  title  VI  en- 
forcement. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  could  have  been 
made  any  clearer  that  title  VI  in  no  way 
would  authorize  the  Federal  Government 
to  swoop  down  and  cripple  lunch  pro- 
grams for  children  who  come  to  school 
hungry  most  of  the  time. 

But  this  is  what  has  been  going  on, 
contrary  to  the  law,  and  contrary  to  the 
health  and  best  interests  of  the  children. 

Now  we  have  a  new  and  significant 
ruling  by  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals— Taylor  Coimty,  Fla..  Board  of 
Education  against  HEW — that  accused 
HEW  of  abusing  its  authority  imder  title 
VI.  The  court  said  HEW  went  beyond  the 
law  and  congressional  intent  by  making 
blanket  cutoffs  of  Federal  assistance  to 
school  districts.  The  cotut  said  there  had 


to  be  a  finding  of  discrimination,  pro- 
gram by  program,  within  the  school  dis- 
trict and  that  there  could  be  no  "guilt  by 
association." 

In  order  to  uphold  such  sweeping  ac- 
tion by  HEW.  the  court  said  It  would 
have  to  assume,  contrary  to  the  law.  that 
defects  in  one  part  of  the  school  system 
automatically  Infect  the  whole.  The 
court  said  this  would  be  clearly  disrup- 
tive of  the  legislative  scheme  and  in  \io- 
lation  of  statutory*  requirements. 

If  HEW  were  genuinely  interested  in 
its  responslbihty  under  the  law,  it  would 
be  studying  this  decision  very  closely.  It 
would  take  another  look  at  some  of  the 
cutoffs  it  has  made.  It  would  follow  the 
command  of  the  circuit  court  in  the  Tay- 
lor County  case  and  order  a  remand 
and  reexamination  of  all  the  programs, 
in  all  the  school  districts,  in  every  State 
where  there  have  been  cutoffs  of  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

This  is  what  HEW  ought  to  do.  or  else 
it  should  start  moving  toward  restor- 
ing Federal  funds  to  these  school  sys- 
tems. 

Secretary  Finch  apparently  has  taken 
some  cognizance  of  the  Taylor  Coimty 
area.  He  said  on  ABC  television  Sun- 
day that  pending  the  outcome  of  a  possi- 
ble appeal  of  the  circuit  court  ruling, 
there  would  be  no  more  Federal  aid  cut- 
offs. And  it  was  also  disclosed  this  week 
that  Secretary  Finch  has  remanded  en- 
forcement proceedings  against  39  school 
systems — 15  of  them  in  Georgia — that 
were  approaching  the  cutoff  stage.  This 
puts  the  cases  back  before  the  original 
hearing  examiners  for  another  look  at 
them,  in  accordance  with  the  Taylor 
County  decision. 

This  appears  to  be  an  indication  of 
recognition  by  HEW  of  the  fact  that 
there  were  flaws  in  the  findings  against 
these  school  systems,  in  view  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  ruling,  and  hence  the  cases 
are  being  sent  back  again.  If  there  were 
probable  defects  in  these  cases  that  were 
about  to  be  cut  off.  then  it  is  apparent 
that  there  were  also  defects  in  the  en- 
forcement against  the  35  school  systems 
that  have  already  been  cut  off. 

This  is  certainly  worthy  of  Mr.  Finch's 
close  scrutiny.  I,  for  one.  do  not  see  how 
HEW  can  continue  to  punish  school- 
children so  long  as  this  matter  remains 
enmeshed  in  a  judiciad  and  bureaucratic 
entanglement. 

I  was  somewhat  encouraged  to  read,  in 
the  Atlanta  Journal  of  September  17.  a 
statement  by  Paul  Rilling,  Regional  Di- 
rector of  HEW,  on  the  Georgia  situation. 
He  said  the  Georgia  lawsuit  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  In  the  Nation  and  Washing- 
ton attorneys  are  currently  examining 
Department  policy  to  see  if  an  exception 
should  be  made:  that  is,  to  see  if  funds 
could  be  restored  to  the  35  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Mr.  Panetta  also  indicated  in  his  let- 
ter that  HEW  is  giving  this  matter  every 
consideration. 

These  funds  can  and  they  should  be 
restored  without  further  delay.  Georgia 
schoolchildren  for  too  long  have  had  to 
endure  the  debilitating  effect  of  short- 
changed education.  Punitive  and  coer- 
cive action  such  as  this  serves  no  useful 
purpose.  It,  in  fact,  has  a  devajstating 


effect  upon  the  very  ones  that  the  law 
wants  to  help. 

As  I  previously  pointed  out  in  the  Sen- 
ate, last  spring  I  wrote  to  122  school  sys- 
tems to  determine  how  their  educational 
programs  and  school  lunch  needs  have 
suffered  because  of  the  loss  of  Federal 
assistance. 

There  were  some  tyisical  comments. 
Said  one  school  superintendent : 

TTiese  funds  have  been  missed.  Local  taxes 
have  increased,  some  43  Jobs  were  lost,  41  of 
them  Negro  people,  and  all  programs  cur- 
tailed in  many  respects  ...  I  would  estimate 
an  additional  500  students  are  not  ade- 
quately fed,  either  at  home  or  at  school  at 
the  present.  These  500  could  be  cared  for 
nutritionally  with  restored  E.S.E.A.  funds. 

Said  another  superintendent: 

There  were  1.386  children  receiving  lunches 
which  were  being  paid  for  by  Title  I  funds. 
All  of  these  children  would  not  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  eat  in  the  lunchroom,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  Title  I  funds.  Since  this 
time,  these  children  have  gone  without 
lunches.  | 

Last  Wednesday,  September  17,  the 
Georgia  State  Board  of  Education 
adopted  a  resolution,  calling  on  Secre- 
tarj'  Finch  to  restore  Federal  assistance. 

The  board  of  education  said  public 
education  has  been  severely  injured  in 
several  coimties  by  the  cutoff,  and  the 
children  being  penalized  are  primarily 
economically  deprived  families  who 
would  otherwise  receive  their  greatest 
benefit  from  the  federally  funded  pro- 
grams. 

Secretary  Finch  has  received  a  copy  of 
this  resolution,  and  I  wrote  to  him  again 
yesterday  to  urge  that  HEW  restore  these 
funds  so  that  educational  programs 
which  have  been  so  severely  damaged 
can  be  reinstated  in  areas  where  they 
are  most  needed. 

I  bring  the  resolution  of  the  State 
board  of  education  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  along  with  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  Secretary  Pinch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Georgia  axATr 
Depaktment  or  Education. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  September  17, 19B9. 
Hon.  RoBEBT  H.  Pinch, 

Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Secretaet  F^nch:  The  State  Board 
of  Education,  In  regular  session  September 
17,  1969.  unanimously  adopted  the  enclosed 
resolution  requesting  the  restoration  of  fed- 
eral funds  to  all  school  systems  in  the  Stat* 
of  Georgia.  Yoiir  decision  to  restore  or  not 
restore  these  funds  will  have  an  immeasur- 
able effect  upon  the  children  of  these  sys- 
tems. Therefore.  I  earnestly  solicit  your  care- 
ful consideration  of  this  resolution. 

With  kindest  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Jack  P.  Nix, 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

RESOLtmON  ,| 

Whereas,  in  numerous  countl'eis  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  public  education  has  been 
severely  injured  by  the  rut-off  of  federal 
funds  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Health.  Education  snd  Welfare: 

Whereas,  the  deprivation  of  such  federal 
funds  to  the  local  boards  of  education  re- 
sponsible  for   the   administration   of   public 
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education  In  these  counties  penalizes  pri- 
marily the  children  of  such  counties,  and  In 
particular  those  children  from  economically 
deprived  families  who  would  otherwise  re- 
ceive the  greatest  benefit  from  the  federally 
funded  programs; 

Whereas,  the  decision  recently  rendered  by 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit  In  Board  of  Public  Education  of 
Taylor  County,  Florida  v.  Robert  H.  Finch. 
(No.  26841 ) .  Indicates  that  such  withholding 
of  federal  funds  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  has 
In  all  probability  been  contrary  to  law  with 
respect  to  most.  If  not  all,  of  the  affected  local 
school  systems  within  the  State  of  Georgia: 
and 

Whereas,  a  currently  pending  suit  brought 
by  the  United  States  against  the  State  Board 
of  Education  of  the  State  of  Georgia  could 
materially  affect  relationships  between  the 
United  States  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  and  those  local  boards  of 
education  whose  federal  funds  have  been  cut 
off  by  the  Department; 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  that  the  Honorable  Rob- 
ert H.  Finch,  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare lae  and  he  hereby  Is  called  upon  and 
urged  to  order  the  restoration  of  federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  all  local  school  systems 
within  the  State  of  Georgia  which  have  here- 
tofore had  such  assistance  withheld  or  termi- 
nated by  said  Department;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Sec- 
retary be  called  upon  and  urged  to  withhold 
approval  of  any  further  or  additional  cut-off 
orders  against  any  of  Georgia's  local  school 
systems  until  final  adjudication  of  the  pend- 
ing litigation  between  the  United  States  and 
the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of 
Georgia. 

James  S.  PErrEas. 

Chairman. 

Attest: 

Jack  P.  Nnt, 
Executive  Secretary. 


September  24,  1969. 
Hon.  RoBKRT  H.  Pinch. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Washington,  D.C. 

E>EAR  Mr.  Secretary;  You  will  recall  that 
on  August  13  I  wrote  you  to  urge  that  fed- 
eral assistance  be  restored  to  Georgia  school 
systems  cut  off  under  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  now  that  the  Issue  Is  primarily  a 
responsibility  of  the  Courts. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Panetta  on 
September  3  and  to  learn  that  my  recom- 
mendation is  being  considered.  This  Is  to 
reiterate  my  concern  about  the  welfare  and 
educational  opportunities  of  children  at- 
tending the  35  Georgia  schools  which  have 
termination  orders  against  them.  I  am  sure 
you  have  by  now  received  and  had  an  op- 
portunity to  study  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Georgia  State  Board  of  Education  on 
September  17. 

The  Board  noted  the  severe  injury  to  pub- 
lic education  in  Georgia  because  of  the  cut- 
offs and  pointed  out.  as  I  have  for  so  long 
in  the  Senate,  that  the  children  suffering 
the  most  from  this  deprivation — the  loss  of 
funds  for  school  lunches,  special  teaching, 
and  other  educational  programs  designed 
for  the  ix>or — are  the  ones  that  the  law  is 
actually  meant  to  help.  Such  a  punitive  ap- 
proach to  the  school  problem  has  never 
made  any  sense  to  me,  and  it  is  deplorable 
that  children  would  be  denied  their  right  to 
a  full  and  adequate  education  in  such  a 
manner.  The  Georgia  Board  of  Education 
has  also  urged  the  restoration  of  funds  to 
these  school  districts. 

Since  August,  I  know  you  have  closely 
studied  the  decision,  as  I  have  of  the  U.S. 
Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  In  the  Taylor 
County,  Florida  case.  The  Court  clearly  In- 


dicated that  In  all  probability  there  are  fatal 
defects  In  all  the  termination  orders  brought 
to  date  and  are  thus  contrary  to  the  law. 
Your  order  of  September  17  remanding  the 
cases  of  39  school  districts  back  to  the  orig- 
inal hearing  examiners  Indicates  your  aware- 
ness of  the  questionable  status  of  current 
enforcement  proceedings  In  view  of  the  Tay- 
lor County  case.  You  are  to  be  commended 
for  taking  this  action,  and  I  was  also  pleased 
to  hear  your  decision  stated  on  ABC  tele- 
vision Sunday  that  no  more  fund  cutoffs  will 
occur  pending  possible  appeal  of  the  Fifth 
Circuit  ruling. 

Because  this  problem  has  now  been  placed 
before  the  federal  Judiciary  and  because  of 
the  serious  questions  raised  as  to  the  le- 
gality of  the  termination  orders  already  in 
force.  I  again  urge  you  to  restore  federal  as- 
sistance to  these  school  districts  so  that 
educational  programs  that  have  been  so  se- 
verely damaged  can  be  reinstated  in  areas 
where  they  are  needed  the  most. 

I  will  appreciate  your  continued  considera- 
tion, and  I  hope  that  affirmative  action  can 
be  taken  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

I  Herman  E.  Talmadce. 


SEVEN  MORE  CALIPORNIANS 
KILLED  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
past  5  days  since  last  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 18.  the  Pentagon  has  notified  seven 
more  California  families  of  the  death  of 
a  loved  one  in  Vietnam. 

Those  killed  were : 

Lance  Cpl.  Loyd  D.  Acosta,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Acosta  of  Norwalk; 

Pfc.  Edward  M.  Hanson,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Maynard  E.  Hanson  of  Ventura : 

Pfc.  Michael  A.  Montellano,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Montellano  of  Los  Angeles; 

3.  Sgi.  Jerrj'  L.  Ogren.  husband  of  Mrs. 
Katherine  A.  Ogren  of  Stockton; 

3p4c.  Larry  D.  Strouse.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mi-s.  Elmer  L.  Strouse  of  Granada  Hills; 

Pfc.  John  W.  Walker,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mi-s.  George  Walker  of  Orange;  and 

Pfc.  Thomas  E.  Young,  brother  of  Miss 
Mary  J.  Young  of  San  Diego. 

They  bring  to  3,801  the  total  number  of 
Californians  killed  in  the  Vietnam  war. 


REPLY  TO   CRITICISM   OF  DONALD 
RUMSFELD 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  23,  1969,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  iMr.  Yarboroughi  had  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  Jack  Anderson. 
In  the  Record  the  Senator  from  Texas 
stated  that  it  was  "an  illimiinating  col- 
umn" and  that  it  "calls  for  an  expla- 
nation from  Mr.  Rumsfeld." 

The  article,  a  copy  of  which  I  have,  is 
entitled  "Anti-Poverty  Czar  Embellishes 
Office,"  and  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  Monday.  September  22. 
1969 

It  seems  to  me  perfectly  apparent  that 
neither  Mr.  Anderson  nor  the  Senator 
from  Texas  have  been  to  the  OEO  office. 
It  so  happens  that  we  are  marking  up  the 
OEO  authorization  bill  at  the  present 
time  and  I  took  the  opportimity  this 
morning  to  go  to  the  OEO  office  and  talk 
to  some  members  of  the  OEO,  including 
the  Director. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  inaccu- 
racies that  are  apparent  in  the  column. 


The  column  states: 

To  be  prepared  should  his  budget-cutung 
efforts  prove  tiresome,  he  has  added  a  bed- 
room to  his  executive  suite. 

That  is  a  total  fabrication.  The  execu- 
tive offices  of  OEO  are  at  1200  19th  Street 
NW.  They  are  on  the  eighth  floor  and 
consist  of  one  room  where  Mr.  Rumsfeld 
is,  and  that  room  has  his  desk  and  one 
table  in  it. 

The  article  states: 

Expensive  lamps  now  give  a  soft,  restful 
glow  to  the  walls  that  were  once  lit  by  fluo- 
rescent tubes. 

There  is  not  a  lamp  in  the  office,  either 
expensive  or  cheap,  restful  or  not  rest- 
ful. There  are  three  lamps,  general  GSA 
issue,  in  the  reception  area  on  the  eiehth 
floor. 

The  article  states: 

There  were  no  carpets. 

There  are  still  no  carpets  in  the  entire 
building  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

Here  is  an  effort  once  again  by  Jack 
Anderson  to  try  to  implicate  Republicans 
for  some  reason,  by  stating  they  are  roll- 
ing around  in  luxury.  The  article  is  an 
absolute  fabrication  from  beginning:  to 
end. 

The  colimin  also  states : 

The  stark  photographs  of  poverty  .ire 
gone  from  the  walls,  replaced  by  pastoral 
scenes. 

There  are  some  cardboard  reproduc- 
tions that  he  got  on  loan  from  the  Na- 
tional Galler>'.  There  are  two  of  them. 
The  poverty  photographs  are  still  there. 
The  only  other  picture  in  the  reception 
area  is  an  official  photograph  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  There  is  a  picture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  session, 
where  Mr.  Rumsfeld  served  for  four 
terms.  This  could  hardly  be  classed  a 
"pastoral  scene." 

Mr.  Anderson  further  states: 

And  as  evidence  of  his  new  Cabinet  rank, 
Rumsfeld  has  added  the  ultimate  in  execu- 
tive status  symbols:  a  private  bathroom. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  is  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  as  an  Assistant  to  the  President, 
not  as  Director  of  OEO.  There  is  no 
private  bathroom.  There  are  only  two 
bathrooms  on  the  eighth  floor,  where 
Rimisfeld's  office  Is  located — one  for 
ladies  and  one  for  men.  I  am  informed 
Mr.  Riunsfeld  uses  the  letter.  The  men's 
bathroom  is  not  a  bathroom  in  that 
there  is  no  bath.  It  is  a  four  stooler.  Mr. 
Rumsfeld  has  requested  for  the  last  3 
months  to  have  the  door  handle  fixed. 
It  has  not  been  fixed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  just  getting 
warmed  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  understand  how 
someone  who  is  supposed  to  be  a 
coltunnist  of  some  significance  in  this 
coimtry  can  write  an  article  like  this  one 
and  have  it  published  when  it  is  designed 
to  create  antipathy  toward  a  person  who 
is  trying  to  do  something  for  the  poor, 
and  when  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth 


In    what    he    is    saying    about    these 
accommodations   and   new   type   efforts 
within  the  OEO. 
Mr.  Anderson  states : 

Rumsfeld  has  carefully  chosen  Waahlng- 
top.  the  city  with  the  highest  proportion 
of  blacks  and  the  only  city  In  America  wlth- 
ou:  a  voice  in  Confess,  to  demonstrate  his 
heavy  hand  on  the  budget. 

Of  all  the  inaccuracies  in  the  column 
this  item  could  be  described  as  the  worst 
distortion.  It  is  full  of  innuendos.  It  just 
makes  me  wonder  what  kind  of  misin- 
formation other  columnists  will  bring  up 
if  this  type  of  thing  is  allowed  to  go 
unchallenged. 

Mr.  Anderson  indicates  that  Mr. 
Rumsfeld  has  "wielded  an  economy  ax 
on  programs  for  the  poor."  Well,  m  the 
1969  fiscal  year,  expenditures  were  $1,948 
billion.  The  Nixon  administration  asked 
for  S2.048  billion.  The  authorization  bill 
has  not  yet  been  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee. We  are  working  on  it  right  now. 
So  we  are  asking  for  more  money  than 
was  spent  last  year.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  only  possible  thing  that  the  OEO  can 
do  IS  to  proceed  under  a  continuing  res- 
olution and  spend  the  same  amount  as 
it  did  before.  That  is  what  they  are 
doing. 

Mr.  Anderson  states  SI  million  was 
lopped  off  the  poverty  budget  for  Wash- 
ington. Statutes  require  a  minimum  dis- 
tribution of  its  funds  to  States  based  on 
a  poverty  index.  UPO's  budget  last  year 
was  268  percent  over  the  minimum  and 
other  States  in  the  mid-Atlantic  region 
were  less  than  5  percent  over  the  mini- 
mum. UPO  has  an  excessive  amount  of 
unused  funds  from  last  year.  The  other 
States  are  in  danger  of  falling  below 
the  minimum.  UPO  funds  had  to  be 
reduced  to  meet  the  legal  requirements 
of  the  other  States.  UPO  will  decide 
which  programs  are  cut,  not  OEO.  There 
has  been  no  attempt  by  OEO  to  with- 
draw any  funds  from  the  Washington 
credit  union. 

Thus,  once  again,  there  is  nothing  of 
this  kind  going  on  which  is  truthful,  so 
far  as  the  article  is  concerned.  It  is 
just  one  more  fabrication. 

Mr.  Anderson  refers  to  shutting  down 
a  program  in  Mirmeapolis.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  what  they  did  with  a  $2  million 
program  was  to  temporarily  suspend 
SI 5. 000  and  after  they  had  worked  out 
some  changes  to  insure  the  programs 
would  operate  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
It  was  reinstated  34  days  later.  The  pro- 
gram has  been  going  forward  as  it  was 
before,  only  better,  so  far  as  its  admin- 
istration is  concerned. 

Mr.  Anderson  notes  "Rumsfeld  plans 
one  sop  for  blacks."  He  is  seeking  a 
black  to  head  VISTA.  Obviously  it  would 
be  highly  desirable  to  have  a  member  of 
a  minority  group  in  VISTA.  Such  input 
can  help  make  the  activities  of  that 
agency  responsive  to  the  people  it  seeks 
to  serve.  Rumsfeld  would  be  criticized  if 
he  did  not  seek  such  persons. 

Thus,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  here 
asain  we  have  a  typical  distortion  of 
what  happened.  Apparently,  it  was  done 
vithout  any  investigation  of  the  facts. 
Once  again  it  was  designed  to  create 
;  roblems  for  the  OEO  in  its  relationship 
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with  minorities  and  in  OEO's  efforts  to 
try  to  help  the  poor. 

He  goes  on  and  on.  I  am  not  going 
down  the  whole  list,  but  it  just  seems 
to  me  that  everjlhing  he  says  in  here 
is  exemplified  by  his  allegations  that  a 
bedroom  is  being  added  to  a  suite.  There 
is  no  suite.  There  is  no  bedroom  in  the 
whole  building,  much  less  any  so-called 
office.  There  are  no  carpets.  There  are 
but  three  lamps  in  the  reception  room. 
The  rest  of  the  lights  are  fluorescent 
just  the  way  they  were  before.  There 
is  no  private  bathroom. 

I  would  say  that  what  we  need  is  a 
little  more  responsibility  in  reporting, 
so  that  It  does  not  have  an  emotional 
impact  upon  the  efforts  of  those  who  are 
trying  to  do  their  be.st  to  help  the  iwor 
and  bring  them  into  the  mainstream 
of  American  life. 


panylng  paper) :   to  the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The    PRESIDENT    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  of  Federal  CoNTRiBrrioNs  Program. 
Equipment   and   FACiLrriES 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  E>efense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
Federal  Contributions  Program,  Equipment 
and  Pacllities.  for  the  quarter  ending  June 
30.  1969  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

Report  of  Federal  Conttiibdtions, 
Personnel  and  Administration 
.\  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  Federal  Contributions.  Personnel  and 
.■\dmlnistration.  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1969  iwlth  an  accomi>anylng  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servlcee 

Report  op  the  Comptroller  of  the 

CtTRRENCY 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, transmitting,  piu-suant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  the  CX>mptroller  for  the  year  1968 
(with  an  accompanying  report i :  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Banking   and   Currency. 

Proposed  Amendment  of  Title  35,  United 
States  Code.  "Patents" 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  6  of  title  35,  United  States 
Code,  "Patents."  to  authorize  domestic  and 
International  studies  and  programs  relating 
to  patents  and  trademarks  (with  accompany- 
ing papers):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Proposed  Legislation  Eliminating  Manda- 
tory Submission  for  Approval  by  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  Title  to  Lands 
Acquired  for  or  on  Behalf  of  the  United 
States 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  355  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  to  eliminate 
mandatory  submission  for  approval  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  title  to  landJs  ac- 
quired for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Proposed   Amendment   or  the   Immigration 
AND  Nationality  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 213  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accom- 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,   or   presented,   and   referred   as 

indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  letter  from  the  President,  State  of  New 
Mexico  Constitutional  Convention  of  1969. 
Stanley.  N.  Mex.,  relating  to  U.S.  servicemen 
captured  In  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks,  Local  Lodge  No.  183,  Savannah,  Oa., 
praying  for  the  enforcement  of  laws  and  the 
prosecution  of  dissidents;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  State  Council 
of  Tennessee.  Junior  Order.  United  American 
Mechanics,  Knoxville,  Tenn..  relating  to  the 
right  of  persons  to  express  their  religious  and 
spiritual  convictions:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1484.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  commission 
authorized  to  consider  a  site  and  plans  for 
building  a  national  memorial  stadium  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept.  No.  91-432 1 ; 
and 

S.  2163.  A  bill  to  establish,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  office  of  Delegate  from 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Election  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No  91-433  i . 

By  Mr.  TTDINGS.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amendment*: 

S.  2164.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Ocmmisslon 
on  Government  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Rept,  No.  91-434). 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  10420.  An  act  to  permit  certain  real 
property  in  the  State  of  Maryland  to  be  used 
for  highway  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-435). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

Daniel  Eldred  Rlnehart.  of  Maryland,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Renegotiation  Board. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine,  from  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Armed   Services: 

Brig.  Gen  Joe  M.  Kilgore.  Air  Force  Re- 
serve, and  sundry  other  offlwrs  of  the  Air 
Force  Reserve,  for  promotion  in  the  Air  Force 
Reserve: 

Brig.  Oen.  George  W  Edmonds.  California 
Air  National  Guard,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  appointment  as  Reserve  commis- 
sioned officers  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  report 
favorably  the  nominations  of  195  flag  and 
general  officers  in  the  Army.  Navy.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  Air  Force.  I  ask  that 
these  names  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
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on  the  Execntlve  Calendar,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

vice  Adm.  Lot  Ensey.  US.  Navy,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  on 
the  retired  list; 

Rear  Adm.  Frederick  H.  Michaells,  U.S. 
Navy,  for  commands  and  other  duties  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving: 
Rear  Adm.  Isaac  C.  Kldd.  Jr..  U.S.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Vice  Adm.  Bernard  F  Roeder.  U.S.  Navy. 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
on  the  retired  list; 

Vice  Adm.  Vernon  L.  Lowrance.  US  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
when  retired; 

John  H.  Cheffey.  Ralph  E.  Faucett,  and 
Francis  L.  Garrett,  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral  In  the  Navy; 

Brig.  Gen.  Raymond  E.  Mason,  Jr.,  and 
sundry  other  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers,  for 
promotion  as  Reserve  commissioned  officers 
of  the  Army; 

Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  K.  Edwards,  and  sundry 
other  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers,  for  promotion  as  Reserve 
comftiTssloned  officers  of  the  Army; 

Rrtl'Adm.  Walter  L  Curtis.  Jr  ,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving: 

Maj.  Gen.  George  Gray  O'Connor,  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general  while  so  serving; 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Clinton  Taber,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel,  US  Army),  and 
sundry  other  officers,  for  temporary  appoint- 
ment in  the  Army  of  the  United  States; 

MaJ.  Gen.  Alexander  Day  Surles,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  while  so  serving; 

Jonas  M.  Piatt,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  permanent  appointment  in  the  Marine 
Corps;  and 

Brig.  Gen.  James  S.  Cheney,  to  be  the 
Judge  Advocate  General,  US.  Air  Force,  and 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  major  general. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion. I  report  favorably  98  appointments 
in  the  Army  in  the  grade  of  major  and 
below.  854  appointments  and  promotions 
in  the  Navy  in  the  grade  of  captain  and 
below,  139  appointments  in  the  Marine 
Corps  in  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below, 
and  7,902  appointments  and  promotions 
in  the  Air  Force  in  the  grade  of  captain 
and  below.  Since  these  names  have  al- 
ready been  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
prhiting  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows; 
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persons,    for    appointment    In    the    Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States; 

Nathaniel  R.  Robertson,  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  promotion  in  the  Navy; 

Robert  L.  Blake,  and  sundry  other  staff 
noncommissioned  officers,  for  promotion  in 
the  Marine  Corps;  and 

Hugh  S  Altken,  and  sundry  other  officers 
for  promotion  in  the  Marine  Corps 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Eugene  A.  Gulledge,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  avd 
Urban  Development. 


Huey  P.  Lawery,  and  sundry-  other  persons, 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Air  Force;' 

Frederick  E.  Abandscheln,  and  sundry  oth- 
er officers,  for  promotion  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force; 

Larry  M.  Baker,  and  sundry  other  student* 
of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps,  for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Air 
Force; 

John  G.  Abbott.  Jr.,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  promotion  in  the  Regular  A)r 
Force; 

Johnny  L.  Montgomery,  and  sundry  other 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  unanimous  consent  the 
second   time,   and   referred   as   follows: 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Moss)  : 
S.  2959.  A  bin  to  establish  an  Independent 
Consumer  Council  as  an  independent  non- 
governmental organization  to  represent  the 
economic  Interests  of  consumers  of  goods 
and  services  made  available  to  them  through 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  United  States 
before  Federal  departments  and  agencies  to 
receive  complaints  and  arbitrate  voluntarv 
adjustments  thereof,  to  gather  and  dissemi- 
nate Information  for  the  benefit  of  consu- 
mers, to  authorize  governmental  assistance 
and  support,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  by  unanimous 
consent  request. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  intro- 
duced   the   bill   appear   later   in    the   Record 
under   the   appropriate   heading  ) 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
3.     2960.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Cle- 
mente  Vivanco;  and 

3.  2961.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hlldegard 
Mercedes  Schlubach  Ercklentz.  Enno  W 
Ercklentz.  Jr..  Hlldegarde  Ercklentz  Merrill 
and  Alexander  T.  Ercklentz;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
3.  2962.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlvlna  Re- 
dondo;  and 

a  2963.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Julleta  M. 
Gallmpin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  TOWER : 
S.  2964.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ecaterim  N 
Economopoulou;    to   the   Committee   on   Fi- 
nance. 

S.  2965.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Canal  Zone 
Code  to  provide  cost-of-Uvlng  adjustments 
in  cash  relief  payments  to  certain  former 
employees  of  the  Canal  Zone  Government 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Toweh  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  2959— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
ESTABLISHING  AN  INDEPENDENT 
CONSUMER  COUNCIL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  10 
years — starting  with  Senator  Kefauver's 
flrst  foresighted  proposal— the  Senate 
regularly  has  been  asked  to  give  consum- 
ers an  organization  to  help  them  with 
their  special  problems. 

His  original  idea  was  a  Department  of 
Consumers,  which  would  absorb  the  con- 
sumer functions  of  several  existing  agen- 
cies. This  idea  has  remained  aUve  in 
Congress— and  is  yet  today,  with  Repre- 
sentative Benjamin  Rosenthal  its  able 
sponsor. 

Senator  Kefauver,  4  years  later, 
amended  the  proposal  to  be  an  OflBce  of 
Consumers — leaving      consumer      func- 


tions in  existing  agencies  but  continuing 
plans  for  representation  of  consumers 
before  Federal  agencies  and  dissemina- 
tion of  product  information. 

In  1965,  with  Senator  Kefauver  taken 
from  us,  I  undertook  the  lead  in  the  Sen 
ate  efforts  to  establish  the  Office  of  Con- 
sumei-s.  While  I  will  not  accuse  myself 
of  half-hearted  enthusiasm.  I  must  hon- 
estly admit  I  felt  unsure  with  the  plan 
This  was  not  because  I  thought  it  would 
not  be  helpful  but  that  it  was  not  the 
best  assistance  we  might  conjure  up  for 
consumers. 

By  the  last  Congress.  I  had  a  modified 
proposal— for  a  National  Consumer  Serv- 
ice Foundation— which  advanced  tiie 
product  information  dissemination  by 
using  a  nationwide  computerized 
network. 

Still.  I  kept  tugging,  attempting  to  pro- 
duce the  better  plan  for  consumers  that 
I  remained  convinced  was  possible. 

Today  I  am  introducing  what  I  think 
is  that  better  plan. 

This  proposal — for  an  Independent 
Consumer  Council— makes  two  breaks 
from  previous  thinking— breaks  which 
will  give  control  to  those  it  is  to  ser\e  and 
which  should  increase  effectiveness. 

First,  it  will  be  far  more  independent 
of  Government. 

Only  a  cockeyed  optimist  can  expect 
any  agency  established  as  an  arm  of  the 
executive  or  Congress  not  to  reflect  con- 
stantly the  prides  and  prejudices  of  its 
master. 

If  top  appointments  also  are  made  by 
eitlier  the  executive  or  Congress,  the  con- 
trol of  philosophy  is  even  more  absolute. 

It  simply  is  not  realistic— and  ignores 
human  nature — to  establish  a  consumers' 
watchdog  on  Goveimment  under  those 
conditions  and  expect  it  to  perform  fully 
up  to  anticipations. 

The  Independent  Consumer  Council 
will  neither  be  established  as  an  arm  of 
either  branch  of  Government  nor  will 
it— after  formation— be  governed  by  ap- 
pointees of  either  branch. 

The  initial  Board  members  are  named 
in  the  enabling  legislation  I  submit  to- 
day. But  hereaft-er,  positions  on  that 
Board  will  be  filled  by  ballot  of  its  local 
imits. 

Granted  some  funding  will  come  from 
Federal  appropriation— but  it  is  planned 
that  this  should  not  be  the  major  source 
of  financing. 

Thus  the  Board— and  the  Council— is 
in  the  complete  control  of  its  constitu- 
ency, with  no  middlemen. 

The  second  break  this  proposal  makes 
from  other  envisioned  consumer  agencies 
is  to  establish  local  units. 

This  facet — in  the  months  I  have  been 
discussing  it — is  what  has  caught  the 
most  generally  admiring  attention. 

Alienation  of  citizens  from  their  gov- 
ernment is  a  source  of  cireat  distress  to 
many  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  this 
body;  it  certainly  is  to  me. 

It  is  not  youth  .ilone  who  feel  that 
their  government— Federal  and  local- 
has  taken  on  many  aspects  of  a  foreign 
power. 

I  fear  a  majoi-ity  of  our  citizens  see 
government  as  inaccessible  and  seeming- 
ly unresponsive  to  their  needs  and  de- 
sires. Even  those  who  assign  no  evil  in- 
tent are  frustrated  almost  beyond  en- 
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durance  by  the  maze  of  bureaucracy 
which  forecloses  getting  a  simple  answer 
to  a  simple  question.  They  simply  cannot 
discover  the  right  number  to  call,  the 
right  door  on  which  to  knock  or  the  right 
address  to  write. 

Basically  the  functions  of  the  Council 
are  three. 

First,  it  would  serve  as  an  ombudsman. 

The  local  imit  would  be  the  one-stop 
complaint  center  for  gripes  against  gov- 
ernment— Federal  and  local.  No  longer 
need  a  consumer — as  a  novice  fiunbling 
his  way — endui-e  being  switched  from  of- 
fice to  office,  from  agency  to  agency 
simply  to  get  something  to  which  he  is 
entitled. 

The  Council's  experienced  staff  could 
make  it  almost  simple  to  get  a  street 
light  replaced,  a  sidewalk  repaired,  a  tax 
bill  adjusted  or  a  .social  security  check 
processed. 

Anyone  who  questions  the  need  for  this 
help  should  direct  his  attention  to  the 
mushrooming  growth  of  "Action  Line" 
type  columns  in  metropolitan — and  even 
weekly — newspapers. 

These  have  performed  a  great  serv- 
ice— not  only  in  solving  individual  prob- 
lems but  in  educating  consumers  as  to 
how  to  cope  with  similar  ones. 

The  only  complaint  I  have  heard  on 
the  columns  comes  from  publishers.  They 
fear  that  the  columns  very  popularity 
might  be  producing  adverse  public  rela- 
tions. So  vast  is  the  number  of  com- 
plaints that  only  a  few  can  be  dealt  with 
in  print.  A  majority  of  the  people  are  left 
unaided — and  probably  more  upset  than 
when  they  started. 

Obviously  the  answer  is  not  to  expect 
newspapers  to  devote  the  majority  of 
their  space  to  such  columns  but  to  try 
to  perform  the  .sen-ice  so  as  to  ser\-e  more 
consumers.  This  the  Consumer  Council 
could  do. 

The  local  units  also  would  be  a  funnel 
for  complaints  consumers  iiave  about 
products  or  ser\'ice  they  purchase. 

In  all  fairness.  I  think  the  growth  of 
the  consumer  movement  in  many  ways 
has  damaged  unjustly  many  business- 
men. Awakened  consumers,  determined 
to  get  full  value  from  each  dollar,  are 
not  too  inclined  to  give  business  the  ben- 
efit of  the  doubt. 

Yet,  let  us  face  it:  The  customer  is 
not  always  right — old  saws  to  the  con- 
traiy.  In  fact,  if  European  exi>erience 
under  the  ombudsman  system  is  typical, 
the  complainant  is  right  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  time. 

Figures  there  are  that  only  50  percent 
of  complaints — after  initial  examina- 
tion— are  worthy  of  investigation  and 
only  about  10  percent  worth  remedial 
action. 

If  the  facts  are  remotely  similar  here, 
a  vast  majority  of  the  time  ousinessmen 
are  being  bad  mouthed  when  they  do 
not  deserve  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  good  percentage 
of  the  time  consumers  do  deserve  ad- 
justments— which  most  find  are  hard  to 
come  by  when  they  seek  them  alone. 

And,  as  long  as  90  or  some  related  per- 
centage of  complainants  think  they  are 
right — even  if  they  are  not — and  receive 
no  satisfaction  their  disenchantment 
with  business  grows  and  festers. 


The  second  significant  role  for  the 
council  would  be  to  serve  as  "peoples 
counsel."  As  such,  it  would  be  the  voice 
of  the  consumer  before  government — 
and  also  the  prod  to  see  that  agencies 
implement  and  enforce  consumer  legis- 
lation once  it  lias  been  enacted. 

To  date,  we  have  expected  govern- 
mental agencies  to  represent  consum- 
ers— and  have  criticized  them  if  we 
thought  they  failed.  I  submit  that  per- 
haps the  fault  in  the  past  has  been  not 
with  the  agencies  but  with  the  system 
which  we  expect  them  to  operate. 

First  and  foremost,  agencies  are 
judges.  As  such  they  are  presented  with 
documented  and  forceful  arguments 
from  the  special  interests.  But,  when 
they  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  court- 
room for  the  representative  of  the  pub- 
lic, the  seat  is  vacant. 

Absent  a  brief  for  consumers,  agencies 
are  forced  to  rely  more  on  intuition  than 
fact  to  comprehend  the  consumers'  side. 
Unfortimately  for  consumers,  statistics, 
charts,  and  several  talented  spokesmen 
tend  to  overwhelm  the  persuasiveness  of 
intuition. 

No  judge  should  have  to  operate  in 
such  a  system.  The  Council  would  be  ex- 
pected to  fill  the  existing  void. 

As  peoples  counsel,  the  Council  also 
would  appear  in  lawsuits  to  argue  for  the 
consiuner.  Further,  under  proper  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  authorized  to  initiate 
suits  on  behalf  of  consumers  to  obtain 
economic  relief. 

The  third  and  final  role  of  the  Council 
would  be  to  disseminate  product  infor- 
mation. Supplied  by  manufacturers,  gov- 
ernment testing  and  testing  done  by  the 
Council,  this  information  would  be  dis- 
seminated with  the  most  modern  of  tech- 
nology available. 

As  I  envision  it,  we  would  have  a  net- 
work nationwide  of  computerized  out- 
lets from  which — at  the  deposit  of  a  coin 
or  two — the  consumer  would  receive  a 
printout  of  information  on  the  product 
in  which  he  is  interested. 

Then,  at  his  leisure  in  his  home,  he 
could  analyze  the  facts — far  more  com- 
plete than  those  now  available  to  him 
for  product  decisions — and  decide  which 
model  would  best  suit  his  needs. 

The  Council  would  not  recommend  one 
brand  over  another.  But  it  would  supply 
.sufficient  information  for  the  consumer 
to  balance  the  individual  models  against 
his  needs.  More  and  more,  consumers 
do  not  accept  the  notion  that  the  adver- 
tising claims  alone  must  be  their  only 
basis  for  a  shopping  decision. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  at  the  begin- 
ning, for  10  years  Congress  has  continu- 
ously propped  up  consumers'  hopes  that 
■any  day  now"  they  would  get  a  full- 
time,  fully  staffed  organization  to  help 
them. 

The  performance  here  has  been  like 
the  popular  stage  play.  "Promises, 
Promises." 

I  sense  consumers  have  stopped  asking 
"When?"  and  today  are  demanding 
•Now."  We  must  deliver.  Hopefully  this 
proposal  for  an  Independent  Consumer 
Council  will  catch  the  imagination  and 
support  of  sufficient  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  do  just  that. 

There  has  been  some  question  raised 


as  to  whether  this  bill  is  inconsistent 
with  other  bills  which  would  establish  a 
statutory  Office  for  Consumers  in  the 
executive  branch.  The  answer  is  abso- 
lutely not."  In  my  book  they  would  com- 
plement each  other.  My  feeling  is  that 
the  primary  consumer  need  is  an  advo- 
cate— free  from  both  Government  and 
industiy  ties. 

But  such  an  advocate  would  lead  a 
much  easier  life  if  there  existed  a  statu- 
tory consumer  post  within  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Given  permanent  status,  an  Esther 
Petersen.  Betty  Furness.  or  Virginia 
Knauer.  would  liave  additional  tools  with 
which  to  work  with  m  the  Government  in 
the  consumer  interest.  This  is  good.  Tliis 
is  necessary.  And  much  benefit  will  come 
of  such  a  ix)st. 

But  basically,  such  a  post  still  is  sub- 
ject to  the  conflicting  demands  within 
the  executive  branch  requiring  compro- 
mise and,  ultimately,  direction  by  the 
President. 

■Independence"  is  the  key  to  a  truly 
successful  consumer  effort.  But  the  Inde- 
pendent Consumer  Council  would  find  its 
work  simplified  and  its  effectiveness  in- 
creased if  there  existed  a  permanent  con- 
sumer ix)st  within  the  executive  struc- 
ture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  received  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and.  without  objection. 
will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  bill  'S.  2959'  to  establish  an  In- 
dependent Consumer  Council  as  an  in- 
dependent nongovernmental  organiza- 
tion to  represent  the  economic  interests 
of  consumers  of  goods  and  services  made 
available  to  them  through  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  United  States  before 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  to 
receive  complaints  and  arbitrate  volun- 
tary adjustments  thereof,  to  gather  and 
disseminate  information  for  the  benefit 
ol  consimiers.  to  authorize  governmental 
assistance  and  support,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hart,  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Moss,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  biographies 
furnished  to  us  by  the  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  together  with  a  letter  from 
Aaron  S.  Yohalem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biogra- 
phies   and   letter    were   ordered    to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Background    and    Biocrapht- — Clay    Bcck- 
HOCT,  Vice  President.  Time.  Inc. 

Clay  Buckhout,  senior  advertising  and 
marketing  executive  for  Time  Inc.,  has  been 
closely  associated  with  the  fields  of  market- 
ing and  of  communications  throughout  hla 
working  career,  which  has  spanned  more  than 
a  third  of  a  century. 

During  much  of  that  career,  he  was  an 
executive  of  Life,  having  Joined  the  mag- 
azine In  1939.  less  than  three  years  after  It 
was  launched  by  Time  Inc..  as  assistant  to 
the  general  manager.  After  a  period  during 
which  he  was  on  loaii  from  Life  to  be  pub- 
lisher of  the  Army-Navy  Journal  of  Recogni- 
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tion  and  other  ilrcraft  recognition  manuals 
during  World  War  II,  he  returned  to  the 
magazine.  He  waa  made  Western  Advertising 
Manager  in  1946,  Advertising  Manager  in 
1947.  and  Advertising  Director  In  1948.  He 
remained  in  that  post  until  :961.  During  that 
13-year  tenure.  Life's  advertising  sales  In- 
creased some  70%,  from  $81,700,000  to  $138 
000,000. 

Buckhout  was  elected  a  Vice  President  of 
Time  Inc.  in  1957.  In  1961  he  left  Life  to 
take  on  a  broad  corporate  assigmnent  for  the 
company,  working  with  Board  Chairman 
Andrew  Helskell  on  wide-ranging  assign- 
ments connected  with  ail  the  company's  mag- 
azines and  Interests  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad. 
In  that  capacity,  his  efforts  have  been  con- 
centrated In  the  field  of  marketing,  and  in 
advertising  as  the  major  communications 
tool  of  marketing. 

He  is  International  Vice  ITesident  and 
Chairman  of  the  International  Committee  of 
Sales  &  Marketing  Executives-International, 
and  Is  a  member  of  the  board  and  of  the 
executive  committee.  Buckhout  is  also  a 
member  of  the  National  Marketing  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. He  was  a  founding  trustee  of  the  Mar- 
keting-Science Institute,  and  is  on  Its  board 
-and  e*«cutive  committee,  and  is  a  dlrector- 
at-large,  an  executive  committee  member, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Planning  &  Steering 
Committee  of  the  Advertising  Council. 

Buckhout  is  also  active  in  a  number  of 
other  trade  and  professional  associations.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  National  Economic  Affairs 
Committee,  the  International  Committee  and 
the  Marketing  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  ol  Manufacturers.  He  is  an  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  member  and  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Brand  Names  Foun- 
dation, and  a  member  of  the  board  of  tlie 
Advertising  Research  Foundation.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  United  States-Japan  Trade 
Council.  In  the  publishing  field,  he  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Magazine  Advertising  Bu- 
reau for  four  terms  and  is  on  its  Executive 
Committee.  He  is  also  on  the  board  of  the 
Publishers    Information    Bxireau. 

Born  in  New  York  City  on  June  13,  1910, 
Buckhout  attended  Loyola  School  in  New 
York  and  waa  graduated  from  Pordham  Uni- 
versity In  1932.  He  took  graduate  work  in 
transportation  at  Colimabia  University,  after 
a  brief  period  in  which  he  Old  research  In 
Europe  for  major  airlines.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  General  Air  Express  in 
1933  and  1934,  leaving  that  company  prior  to 
its  merger  with  the  Railway  Express  Com- 
pany. 

In  1934,  Buckhout  Joined  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  firm  of  McDonnell  &  Com- 
pany, serving  as  a  statistician  and  later  as 
a  branch  manager.  He  left  the  company  in 
1938  to  become  Vice  President  and  Adver- 
tising Manager  of  Balsa  Wood  Company,  of 
Brooklyn  and  Ecuador.  He  left  the  firm'  to 
Join  Time  Inc.  the  following  year. 

Buckhout  was  honored  by  Pordham  Uni- 
versity in  1957  with  the  Award  for  Achieve- 
ment in  the  Field  of  Communication  Arts. 
He  is  on  the  President's  Committee  of  the 
University  and  an  administrative  trustee 
of  the  Fordham  University  Council,  as  well 
as  a  trustee  of  Pinch  College,  New  York 
City. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Martha  Mor- 
gan, of  New  York  City.  They  have  two  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Jerome  K.  Chase  and  Mrs.  George 
T.  Poilion.  The  Buckhouts  have  made  their 
home  since  1933  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut, 
where  he  Is  active  in  community  affairs.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  1967  Community  Chest 
Campaign  for  Greenwich,  and  he  is  currently 
a  director  of  the  Community  Chest  and 
Ctouncll  Board. 


Trit   Clahk 
Truman  B.  Clark,  48,  President  of  the  Tap- 
pan     Division     of     The     Tappan     Company 
(Mansfield,  Ohio),  was  born  in  Boston   Mas- 


sachusetts, October  21.  1920.  He  moved  to 
Mansfield  with  his  family  in  1936.  After 
graduating  from  Mansfield  Senior  High 
School  in  1938,  he  attended  the  Engineering 
College  of  the  Ohio  SUte  University  at  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.  He  left  there  in  his  senior  year 
to  Join  Bell  Aircraft  Corporation  as  a  project 
engineer  at  Buffalo,  New  York  and  Marietta, 
Georgia  from  1942  through  1945. 

He  began  his  career  with  Tappan  in  1946 
as  a  District  Sales  Manager.  In  1949  he  placed 
fourth  in  the  Tappan  National  Sales  Con- 
test. After  a  successful  tour  of  duty  in  sales, 
Clark  returned  to  Mansfield  to  become  Man- 
ager of  the  War  Products  Division.  In  1952 
he  became  an  assistant  to  the  Vice  President 
of  Manufacturing  and  in  1954  was  appointed 
Director  of  Engineering.  In  1958  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  position  of  Works  Manager. 
Two  years  later  he  assumed  the  leadership  of 
the  Mansfield  operation  as  its  Manager. 

Elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The 
Tappan  Company  in  February  1962,  he  moved 
to  Los  Angeles  in  March  of  1982  to  assimie 
the  duties  of  Executive  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager  of  O'Keefe  &  Merritt  Com- 
pany, a  wholly  owned  Tappan  subsidiary. 
Under  his  guidance  sales  grew  substantially 
and  In  1964  he  was  promoted  to  President 
and  General  Manager. 

la  August  of  1966  he  returned  to  Mans- 
field to  become  President  of  the  Tappan  Di- 
vision and  assumed  leadership  of  the  Mans- 
field, Ohio  and  Murray,  Kentucky  operations. 
In  addition  to  this  responsibility.  Tru  Is  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  The 
Tappan  Company  which  Is  the  parent  or- 
ganization of  all  the  corporate  divisions. 
With  his  background  in  engineering,  sales, 
manufactiu-lng  and  administration,  plus  his 
penchant  for  getting  the  job  done,  he  led 
the  Tappan  Division  to  a  turnaround  durine 
1967.  * 

As  a  family  man,  he  and  his  wife,  Joan, 
are  raising  six  attractive  aaughters  and  two 
young  sons  in  a  manner  to  be  emulated. 
They  reserve  many  weekends  for  their  chil- 
dren and  their  friends.  Favorite  recreational 
activities  are  saiUng,  family  outings  (Includ- 
ing travel  trailer  trips)   and  hiking. 

Tru's  business  record  places  him  among 
those  who  are  men  of  accomplishment.  In 
short,  Truman  B.  Clark  is  a  man  among  men 
and  an  able  leader  of  our  Tappan  teams. 

William  D.  Drakt.  Ph.  D.  in  Industrial 
Engineering,  UNiVERsrrY  of  Michigan 
1964 

Professor  William  Drake  is  presently  Chair- 
man of  the  University-wide  Ph.  D.  Program  in 
Urban  and  Regional  Planning  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  He  Is  a  past  member  of 
the  Independent  Study  Board  appointed  by 
the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  assessing 
the  impact  of  governmental  policies  on  re- 
gional economic  development.  In  196S-66  Dr. 
Drake  served  as  Deputy  Executive  Secretary 
for  Technology  on  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Technology,  Automation,  and  Eco- 
nomic Progress. 

He  Is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Consumers  Union. 

Resume:  John  J.  Flynn 

Address:  (Home)  954  Military  Drive,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah  84108.  Telephone:  801-363- 
7742. 

(OfHce)  College  of  Law,  University  of  Utah 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84112. 

Born:  April  10,  1936,  Chelmsford,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Marital  Status:  Married  (Sheila  A.  Flynn) 
3  Children   (John  6.  Slobhan  5,  Timothy  3)! 

Education:  Primary:  Chelmsford  Massa- 
chusetts Public  Schools  1942-1950;  Chelms- 
ford High  School  1950-1954.  College:  Boston 
College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts,  BS 
1958  (with  honors) .  Iaw  School:  Georgetown 
Law  Center,  Washington,  DC,  LX.B.  1961 
Graduate  School:  University  of  Michigan 
Law  School,  S.J.D.  1967. 
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Honors:    3    year   scholarship,    Georgetown 
Law  Center:  W.  W.  Cooke  PeUow,  University 
of  Michigan  1961-1963;  Order  of  Coif;  Board 
of  Editors,  Georgetown  Law  Journal     Grad 
uate  of  the  Year  1961. 

Publications   (Representative  List)  : 

Federalism   and   State   Antitrust   Enforce- 
ment. (Michigan  Legal  Publications  1964| 

49   Geo.   L.   J.   322    (Juvenile   Dellnquencv 
Proceedings).  ' 

49  Geo.  L  J.  144  (Evidence) . 

48  Geo  L.  J.  594  (Interlocutory  Appeals) 

1986  Utah  L.  Rev.  351  (State  Government) 

1966  Utah  L.  Rev.  311    (Federalism) 

51  A.B.A.  J.  229  (Federalism) . 

52  Cornell  L.  Q.  829  (  Antitrust) . 

53  Iowa  L.  Rev.  983   (Antitrust)   reprinted 
1  Antitrust  L.  &  Econ.  Reprints  Vol   i 

1967  Utah  L.  Rev.  152  (Antitrust). 

22  Vanderbiit  L.  Rev.   103    (Antitrust) 

45  Texas  L.  Rev.  1301   (Antitrust). 

Bar  Membership:  Member.  Massachusetts 
Bar,  Boston  Bar,  American  Bar  Association 
ABA.  Antitrust  Section,  Applicant,  Utah  Bar 
Association. 

Legal  Experience:  Professor  of  Law.  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  1963-Present.  Visiting  Profes- 
sor of  Law.  University  of  Michigan  1966.  U  S 
Labor  Department  Intern  1960.  Consultant 
in  several  major  antitrust  and  unfair  com- 
petition cases  Witness  before  Senate  Anti- 
trust SubcomnrUttee  and  Senate  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  Subcommittee. 

Fields  of  Specialization:  Antitrust;  Unfair 
Competition;  Regulated  Industries;  Securi- 
ties Regulation:  Corporations:  Patents; 
Trademarks  and  Copyright. 

Community  Service:  Chairman;  Board  of 
directors.  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ter. Board  of  Directors,  Big  Brothers  of  Utah. 
Board  of  Directors,  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  Utah  Affiliate. 


Dr.  Henry  A.  Hn.L 
Dr.  Henry  A.  Hill,  president  of  Riverside 
Research  Laboratory,  Inc.,  of  Haverhill,  Mas- 
sachusetts. His  doctorate  in  organic  chem- 
istry was  granted  by  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute  of  Technology  and  he  has  held  several 
posts  with  major  chemical  companies.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety  and  the  Advisory  Council  to 
the  Senate  Consumer  Sub-Oommittee.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Hill  and  their  son  Anthony  reside  in 
VVatertown,    Massachiisetts. 

Biographical  Statxmknt  of  Benny  L.  Kass 

Mr.  Kass  is  a  practicing  attorney  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  specializing  In  the  area  of  con- 
sumer affairs.  He  Is  a  consumer  consultant 
to  a  number  of  organizaUons,  Including  the 
National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association 
and  Che  National  Consumer  Law  Center. 
Prior  to  entering  into  legal  practice,  he  «as 
Assistant  Counsel  to  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure— a  position  he  held  from  November, 
1966-March,  1969. 

Mr.  Kass  received  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  In  Journalism  from  the  Medill  School 
of  Journalism.  Northwestern  University,  in 
1957.  In  1960.  he  was  awarded  an  L.L.B.  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Michigan  Law 
School.  In  1967,  he  received  his  Master  of 
Laws  degree  from  the  George  Washington 
University  Law  School.  Mr.  Kass  received  an 
American  Political  Science  Association  Fel- 
lowship and  spent  1967  studying  the  office 
and  institution  of  Ombudsman.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Mayor  Washington's  Committee  on 
Economic  Development  and  Chairman  of  its 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee. 

From  August  of  1962  to  November,  1965, 
he  was  Counsel  to  the  Government  Informa- 
tion Subcommittee  (the  Moss  Subcommittee) 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Prior  to  that, 
he  served  a  year  with  the  Air  Force  during 
the  Berlin  crises. 

Mr.  Kass  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  September,  1960.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  Association 


and  the  Federal  Bar  Association.  He  Is  mar- 
ried to  the  former  Salme  Lundstrom  and  has 
one  daughter.  Gale,  bom  April  25,  1966,  and 
one  son,  Brian,  bom  In  July  of  1968.  They  re- 
side in  Chevy  Chase,  DC 

Mr.  Kass  was  recently  appointed  a  Com- 
missioner from  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
the  National  Conference  of  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  State  Laws.  He  was  appointed  to 
this  position  by  Mayor  Walter  Washington,  In 
August  of  1969. 

Biography:   James  Scott  Kemper,  Jr. 

Title:  President. 

Company:  Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty 
Company. 

Principal  business:  Insurance. 

Business  address:  Mutual  Insurance  Build- 
ing. Chicago,  Illinois  60640. 

Business  phone:    (312)    561-8000. 

Other  business  affiliations: 

Current:  President,  Kemperco,  Inc.,  Amer- 
ican Manufacturers  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany; American  Motorists  Insurance  Com- 
pany; Kemperoo  Reinsurance  Company : 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Iowa  Kemper  Mutual 
Insurance  Company;  Economy  Plre  &  Cas- 
ualty Company;  Rlchland-Knox  Mutual  In- 
surance Company:  Director,  Empire  State 
.Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company;  Stewart- 
Warner  Corporation;  The  Calumet  Publish- 
ing Company:  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  The  Insurance  Institute  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc.  and  The  American  Institute  for 
Property  and  Liability  Underwriters :  Trustee, 
Ouderwrtters  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Former:  Antitrust  division.  Department  of 
Justice;  private  practice.  New  York,  Chicago 
and  Los  Angeles. 

Civic  activities: 

Current:  Director.  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board;  National  Council  on  Alcohol- 
ism, Inc.:  President  and  Trustee,  The  James 
S.  Kemper  Foundation:  Director,  Boys'  Clubs 
of  .America;  Chicago  Boys'  Clubs;  The  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  Mld-Amerlca  CThapter; 
Member,  Advisory  Council,  School  of  Busi- 
ne.ss.  Northwestern  University :  Trustee.  The 
College  of  Insurance  iNew  York);  Wesley 
Memorial  Hospital  (Chicago);  U.S.  Council 
of  International  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
American  Enterprise  Institute:  Member, 
Senior  Advisory  Board,  National  Strategy 
Committee  of  the  American  Security  Coun- 
cil :  Director.  Freedom  Studies  Center  of  the 
Institute  for  American  Strategy. 

Former:  Lieutenant  Commander,  USNR. 
World  War  II. 

Home  address:  530  Ash  Street.  Wlnnetka, 
Illinois  60093. 

Home  phone:   i312t  HI  6-7658 

Family  names:  Wife.  Joan  Hoff  Kemper. 
Daughters,  Linda:  Judith;  Sons,  James  S.  Ill; 
Stephens;   Robert 

Education:  Lawrenceville  School,  Law- 
renceviUe,  New  Jersey.  Yale  University,  A.B.: 
Harvard  University,  LL.B. 

Fraternal  affiliations:  Alpha  Sigma  Phi. 

Church  affiliation:  Episcopal. 

Birthdate:  April  8.  1914. 

Birthplace:  Chicago.  Illinois. 

Club  afHliations:  Chicago  Club;  Bohemian 
Club,  San  Francisco;  Metropolitan  Club, 
Washington,  DC;  Glen  View  Club;  Saddle 
and  Cycle  Club;  Economic  Club  of  Chicago. 

Kemper  t>oard  affiliations:  Director,  Lum- 
bermens Mutual  Casualty  Company;  Kem- 
perco, Inc.;  American  Manufacturers  Mutual 
Insurance  Company;  American  Motorists  In- 
surance Company;  Federal  Mutual  Insurance 
Company;  Fidelity  Life  Association;  Federal 
Kemper  Life  Assurance  Company:  Economy 
Fire  &  Casualty  Company;  Sequoia  Insurance 
Company;  Iowa  Kemper  Mutual  Insurance 
Company;  Richland-Knox  Mutual  Insurance 
Company;  Kemperco  Reinsurance  Company; 
Extel  Corporation. 

Biographical  Sketch  of  Olga  M.  Madar 
Olga  M.  Madar,  a  member  of  UAW  Local 
769,  was  elected  to  the  UAW  International 


Executive  Board  as  a  board  member-at-large 
at  the  1966  convention,  the  first  woman  to 
achieve  that  distinction.  Prior  to  that  time, 
she  had  been  director  of  the  union's  Recrea- 
tion Dept.  for  19  years. 

She  is  currently  director  of  the  union's 
Dept.  of  Recreation  and  Leisure-Time  Activ- 
ities, the  Dept.  of  Conservation  and  Resource 
Development,  the  servicing  section  of  the 
Technical,  Office  and  Professional  Workers 
Dept.  (TOP)  and  the  newly-established  Dept. 
of  Consumer  Affairs. 

A  native  of  Sykesville,  Pa.,  she  was  gradu- 
ated from  Detroit's  Northeastern  High  School 
in  1933  and  received  her  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  from  Eastern  Michigan  University  in 
1938   She  now  lives  on  Detroit's  east  side. 

Her  working  career  included  Jobs  on  the 
a-ssembly  line  at  the  Chrysler  Kercheval  Plant 
and  the  Bower  Roller  Bearing  Plant,  both  in 
Detroit,  and  at  the  Ford  Willow  Run  Bomt)er 
Plant  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich,  during  World  War 
II. 

She  also  worked  as  a  recreational  therapist 
at  the  Ypsilanti.  Mich.  State  Hospital,  taught 
school  at  Flat  Rock,  Mich,  and  then  worked 
as  recreation  director  for  the  now  defunct 
UAW  Local  50. 

Prior  to  her  election  to  the  board,  she  had 
been  on  the  staff  of  the  International  Union 
for  21  years,  assigned  to  the  Recreation  Dept. 
After  being  appointed  director  of  that  depart- 
ment by  UAW  President  Walter  P.  Reuther, 
her  first  assignment  was  to  work  with  the 
union's  Fair  Practices  Dept.  to  eliminate 
racial  discrimination  in  organized  bowling — 
a  goal  which  was  finally  achieved  in  1950 
She  also  established  the  first  UAW  retirees 
centers 

As  TOP  Dept.  servicing  director,  she  has 
participated  in  major  contract  negotiations 
for  white  collar  workers. 

Currently  one  of  her  major  projects  is  the 
campaign  against  water  and  air  pollution 
and  for  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources. 

She  is  an  officer  or  member  of  dozens  of 
civic,  recreational,  professional,  cultural  and 
social  work  groups,  including  the  American 
Youth  Hostels,  the  UAW  Retired  Workers 
Actlrttles  Centers  Board,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Social  Work,  the  National  Geron- 
tological Society,  the  American  Parks  and 
Recreation  Assn.,  the  Michigan  United  Fund, 
the  Michigan  Welfare  League  and  United 
Community  Services  of  Metropolitan  Detroit. 

For  eight  years,  she  was  a  Detroit  Parks 
and  Recreation  Commissioner  and  a  board 
member  of  the  Huron-Clinton  Metropolitan 
Authority.  As  city  recreation  commissioner, 
she  helped  to  establish  the  city's  multi- 
purpose centers  for  senior  citizens  and  the 
Inter-Departmental    Council    on    Aging. 

Miss  Madar  was  also  instrumental  in  the 
establishment  of  a  pilot  program  in  Detroit 
called  DART  (Deprived  Areas  Recreation 
Team ) ,  geared  to  improving  park  and  rec- 
reation facilities  for  Inner  city  residents  and 
to  Insuring  maximum  citizen  partlcii>ation 
in  recreation  planning  and  decision  making. 

Miss  Madar  has  received  numerous  civic 
awards.  Recent  honors  include  a  citation 
from  the  American  Camping  Association  "for 
her  support  in  the  field  of  recreation  and 
conservation  and  leadership  In  creating  in- 
terracial-interfaith  policy;"  a  citation  from 
the  Michigan  United  Conservation  Clubs  as 
"forest  and  park  conservationist  of  the 
year;"  the  Fellowship  Award  of  the  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  Michigan,  and  selection 
as  one  of  Detroit's  "Top  Ten  Working 
Women." 


Augustine  R.   Marusi 

.Augustine  R.  Marusi.  chairman  and  presi- 
dent of  Borden.  Inc..  joined  the  Borden 
Chemical  Division  in  1939  at  its  research 
laboratory  in  Balnbridge,  NY 

A  native  of  New  York  City.  Mr.  Marusi  was 
graduated  as  a  chemical  engineer  from  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic   Institute,   Troy,   NY.,  in 


1936.  He  returned  to  Rensselaer  in  1063.  when 
he  was  awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Engineering. 

In  1946,  following  service  with  the  U.S 
Navy  as  commander  of  a  minesweeper  in  the 
Pacific,  Mr.  Marusi  returned  to  the  Borden 
Chemical  Division  as  sales  manager  at  Ker- 
nersvllle,  N.C  A  year  later,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Brazil  as  a  director  and  general 
manager  of  Alba,  S.A.,  Borden's  principal 
South  American  chemical  operation. 

Mr  Marusi  returned  to  New  York  in  1962 
and  was  named  a  vice  president  of  the  Chem- 
ical Division  in  charge  of  development.  He 
became  president  of  the  Chemical  Division  in 
1954,  was  elected  a  vice  president  of  the 
parent  company  in  1955,  a  member  of  its 
board  of  directors  in  1959,  and  an  execu- 
tive vice  president  in  1964. 

Since  February  1.  1967.  Mr.  Marusi  has 
served  as  president  of  Borden.  Inc.,  and  since 
November  1,  1967,  as  its  chief  executive  offi- 
cer On  August  1.  1968.  he  assumed  the  addi- 
tional position  of  chairman. 

Mr.  Marusi  is  a  director  of  Chemical  Bank, 
tlie  .American  Sugar  Company,  the  Bank  of 
America.  New  York.  The  Advertising  Council, 
Inc  ,  the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Inc.,  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, and  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Broadway 
Savings  Bank.  New  York.  NY.,  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development,  the  Rennsselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute.  He  is  also  a  director 
of  the  Economic  Club  of  New  York,  i 

Biography — Margaret  S   Moritz 

Born  in  St.  Paul.  Minnesota.  Raised  In  So. 
Pasadena.  California.  Presently  living  In 
White  Plains,  New  York. 

Education:  Graduate  ol  U  C.L.A.  1936. 
Graduate  work  at  U. C.L.A. .  University  of 
Washington  and  College  of  Chinese  Studies. 
Peking.  China. 

Family:  Late  husband  was  Executive.  In- 
ternational Committee,  YMCAs  of  the  U.S. 
and  Canada  Died  1968.  Four  children 

Professional  Experience :  Associate  Execu- 
tive, YWCA  of  U.C.L.A..  1937-1940.  National 
Staff  YWCA.  Topeka.  Kansas,  1940-41  Li- 
brary Aide,  Wutrldge  School,  Pasadena,  1962- 
64.  Specialist,  World  Fellowship  Education, 
International  Division.  YWCA  of  the  U.SJ^.. 
196a- 

Volunteer  Experience :  YWCA  Boards.  New 
York  and  California.  President  YWCA  of 
Pasadena.  California  1964.  National  Board 
YWCA,  1952-68. 

Served  on  following  committees  : 

College  University;  Personnel:  Leadership 
Development;  National  Nominating;  Public 
Affairs;  Convention  Planning. 

Girl  Scouts;  Brownie  and  Girl  Scout 
Leader.  Council  Member. 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  White  Plains: 
Vice-President.   Board    Member. 

Volunteer  Service  Bureau  of  Westchester 
County:  Chairman — Two  conferences  for 
training  of  Board  Memt>€rs. 

President.  Episcopal  Church  Women.  St. 
Bartholomews  Church.  White  Plains,  New 
York.  1958. 

Foreign  Travel:  Asia,  Europe,  Middle  East 
and  Africa.  (Lived  In  China  one  year  1948.) 


Biography  of  James  M.  Nicholson, 
Commissioner 

Nominated  by  President  Johnson  as  an  FTC 
Commissioner  on  December  5,  1967.  Con- 
finned  by  Senate  Commerce  Committee  on 
December  12.  1967  and  by  U.S.  Senate  on  De- 
cember 13,  1967  Sworn  in  office  on  January  6. 
1968  for  a  term  that  expires  on  September  25. 
1969. 

Political  affiliation:  Democrat. 

Born:  July  11,  1928  at  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma. 

Education:  .Attended  public  schools  in 
Oklahoma  City.  Oclahoma:  Washington. 
D.C.:  Silver  Spring.  Maryland:  Fairhaven, 
Massachusetts;  Hempstead  and  Sea  Cliff,  New 
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York.  A.B.  degree.  Knox  College,  Galesburg. 
Illinois.  1952.  JD  degree.  Law  School  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  1954. 

Career:  Upon  graduation  from  law  school, 
Commissioner  Nicholson  began  to  practice 
law  In  Indianapolis.  Indiana  Prom  1958  until 
his  confirmation,  he  was  a  partner  In  the 
law  firm  of  Cadlck.  Burns,  Duck  &  Neigh- 
bours In  Indianapolis,  specializing  in  corpo- 
rate law.  Democratic  nominee  for  the  U.S. 
Congress  from  the  Sixth  District  of  Indiana 
in  1966.  Admitted  to  Bars  of  Indiana;  Federal 
District  Courts:  Court  of  Appeals.  Sixth  Cir- 
cuit; and  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 

I  Jtjne   L.   Scars 

Mrs.  June  L.  Sears.  Extension  Home  Econ- 
omist, Is  employed  with  the  Michigan  State 
University  Cooperative  Extension  Service, 


September  25,  1969 

mlttee  and  executive  assistant  to  the  then 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Con 
sumer  Affairs,  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson.  In  1966 
he  co-authored  a  report  that  examined  con- 


—    J (,^.„v...,    »j«i,vi»oiuu    kjciviv,c.  —  ~~  -«..•. u»>,^  a  icjjuii,   miiL  cAainineu  con- 

In  May,  1968,  Mrs.  Sears,  Wayne  and  Oak-     sumer   programs   of   European   governments 


land  Counties  Extension  Home  Economist, 
received  a  USDA  citation  for  her  outstanding 
service  from  Orville  Freeman,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Mrs.  Sears  was  cited  for  'unusual 
insight  and  understanding  of  people  living 
under  adverse  conditions  and  for  providing 
enlightened  leadership  to  develop  their  de- 
sires to  learn  and  gain  self-respect  by  doing 
things  for  themselves." 
Her  work  with  low-income  families  In  the 


and   their  relevance   to  Federal   programs  in 
the  United  States 

In  announcing  Swankln's  appointment  as 
Washington  representative,  the  executive 
director  of  Consumers  Union,  Walker  Sand- 
bach,  said: 

■Although  CU  has  not  had  a  Washington 
representative  for  some  years,  we  feel  that 
the  tempo  of  consumer  activities  at  the 
Federal  level  is  such  that  It  Is  now  desirable 


War  service-  Enlisted  and  served  on  active  ,  T  I  low-income  families  In  the  federal  level  is  such  that  It  Is  now  desirable 
m  With  the  USNav,  from  1946  ^ofolff  ^''^'^"""'^^  "^^  ^^^  gained  her  state-wide  to  reactivate  that  position.  With  a  man  of 
ii.>    witn  tne   u  &.  .Na\>    irom   1946   to   1948.      and    national    rwoo-niMnn      ho,    r^mn^    4„    .„       Mr      ^wanvtr, v      ■>„r,<,,4=^„«_      .      _._...,. 


duty  with  the  US.  Navy  from  1946  to  1948. 
Commissioned  In  the  US.  Army  Reserve  from 
1950  to  1955. 

Affiliations: 

Chairman.  Advisory  Board  of  the  Indiana 
School  for  the  Deaf.  Indianapolis  Bar  Asso- 
ciation I  Past  Vice  President.  Member  of 
Board  of  Managers),  Indiana  State  Bar  As- 
sv^ciatlon  (Past  member  of  House  of  Dele- 
gates, former  Editor,  Res  Gextae:  Co-author 
of  Institute  books  on  various  legal   topics). 

American  Bar  Association  (member  of  Sec- 
tions* 6T  Antitrust,  Administrative  Law.  and 
"Taxatrtm).  Lawyers  Association  of  Indian- 
apolis (Past  Director  and  Treasurer).  Amer- 
ican Judicature  Society,  Lawyers  Club  of 
Indianapolis. 

Character  and  Fitness  Committee  for  the 
Third  Supreme  Court  Judicial  District  of 
Indiana  by  appointment  of  Indiana  Supreme 
Court.  Barristers  Society.  University  of  Mich- 
igan Law  School.  Univerfity  Club  of 
Indianapolis. 

Phi  Gamma  Delta  Fraternity.  Phi  Alpha 
Delta  Law  Fraternity.  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church.  Indianapolis.  Indiana.  St.  Luke's 
Episcopal  Church.  Bethesda.  Maryland. 
Brotherhood   of  St    Andrew. 

Marital  status:  Married  to  former  Joan 
Barnes  of  Muncle.  Indiana.  They  have  four 
-sons:  James  E..  17:  William  C,  15:  Thomas 
B  .  12;  and  John  A.  9 


and    national    recognition.    Her    office    Is    In  Mr      Swankln's     experiences     and     abilities 

Wayne.  She  was  recently  named   to  the  Na-  serving  as  the  organization's  eves  and  ears 

tlonal  Advisory  Council  to  the  U.S.  Pood  and  '"  the  Capitol,  Consumer  Reports  will  now  be 

Drug  Administration.  In  1966  she  was  cited  able  to  react  more  quickly  to  the  need  for 

J^y  ^'^^_    Negro    Business    and    Professional  certain  in-depth  stories  about  governmental 


Women's  Association  of  Detroit  for  outstand 
ing  service.   She  is  also   in   "Who's   Who   In 
American  Women." 

Mrs  Sears  earned  her  B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees 
from  Wayne  State  University.  She  was  named 
family  living  agent  for  the  Michigan  State 
University  Cooperative  Extension  Service  in 
1963  after  two  years  teaching  home  economics 
at  Southwestern  High  School,  Detroit.  She  is 
married  and  the  mother  of  four  children.  Two 
of  the  children  are  at  Eastern  Michigan  Uni- 
versity and  the  other  two  (twins)  are  at 
home 
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Philip  G.  Schr.^g 
Assistant  Counsel  of  NAACP  Legal  Defense 
and  Educational  Fund.  Inc..  Suite  2030.  10 
Columbus  Circle.  New  York.  N.Y.  (212  JU 
6-8397).  and  of  its  National  Office  for  the 
Rights  of  the  Indigent  (NORI).  Mr.  Schrag 
directs  the  Fund's  consumer  protection  test 
litigation,  including  the  recent  case  of  Snia- 
dach  V.  Family  Finance  Corp  (June  9.  1969). 
in  which  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  abolished 
pre-judgment  wage  garnishment.  The  Fund's 
consumer  protection  litigation  docket  also 
includes  a  case  testing  the  availabilitv  cf 
consumers'  class  actions  in  New  York  {Hall 
V.  Coburn  Corp.).  a  constimer's  action  for 
punitive  damages  against  a  ghetto  depart- 
ment store,  and  a  test  of  consumer  standing 
to  enforce  Section  43a  of  the  Lanham  Trade- 
mark Act  of  1946.  The  Fund  also  plans  a 
program  of  test  litigation  under  the  Truth- 
In-Lendlng  Act  and  Regulations. 

Chairman.  Consumers'  Advisory  Council 
New  York  City  Dept.  of  Consumer  Affairs. 
The  Council,  appointed  by  Mayor  Lindsay  to 
set  goals  and  perform  studies  for  the  new 
municipal  consumer  protection  agency  in 
New  York,  has  drafted  a  model  municipal 
consumer  protection  act  which  has  been  In- 
troduced in  the  City  Council  at  the  Mayor's 
request.  The  Council  has  also  published  an 
analysis  of  the  Uniform  Consumer  Credit 
Code,  and  is  conducting  an  extensive  investi- 
gation of  retail  instalment  sales  and  credit 
practices  anc  abuses  in  New  York 


RfcsuMi:  Gary  Bltins  Sexlers 

Afldress:   14  Snow's  Court  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  337-7246. 

Marital  Status:   Married  9-11-68,  Dorothv 
Davidson. 

Education:  Cranbrook  Sch(X)l.  Bloomfleld 
Hllla.  Michigan.  Graduated  1953. 

Wlesleyan  University,  1955,  1956.  Mlddle- 
towa.  Connecticut. 

University  of  Michigan.  1954.  1957  A  B 
1957. 

university  of  Michigan.  Psychologv  1957- 
1960. 

university  of  Michigan  Law  School,  LLB 
1963. 

Graduate  Work:  University  of  Michigan 
Psychology  and  Graduate  Work.  1957-1960 
University  of  Michigan  Law  School.  LLB 
1960-1963. 

Professional  Experience:  Covington  & 
Burling.  Washington.  D.C..  1963-1965.  Prepa- 
ration of  briefs  (before  various  regulatory 
agencies) .  legislative  histories,  and  associated 
tasks,  coverage  of  Congressional  hearings  and 
Supreme  Court  arguments  on  firm  related 
business. 

U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Washington 
D.C..  1965  to  1969.  Served  as  legislative  at- 
torney and  program  and  budget  examiner  for 
Federal  oil,  energy  and  scientific  research 
programs.  Also  drafted  model  State  legisla- 
tion and  argued  case  before  the  Council  of 
State  Governments.  Drafted  and  coordinated 
legislation  for  the  White  House  for  presenta- 
tion to  Congress. 

Center  for  Study  of  Responsive  Law,  June 
1969— present.  Serving  as  Counsel. 

David  A.  Swankin 

David  A.  Swankin.  former  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  President's  Committee  on  Con- 
sume(r  Interests,  assumed  duties  as  the  Wash- 
ington representative  of  Consumers  Union 
on  August  15,  Swankin,  a  lawyer  and  econ- 
omist, was  director  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Standards, 

In  his  new  position  with  the  nonprofit 
consumer  testing  and  advisory  organization 


issues  affecting  the  consumer." 

Mr.  Swankin  was  appointed  in  1968  as  the 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards, 
the  same  agency  where  he  began  his  govern- 
ment career  as  a  management  intern  in  1957. 
He  had  .served  as  a  staflf  assistant  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  in  1962  and  1963, 
and  as  chief  of  the  Section  of  Collective 
Bargaining  In  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
in  1961. 

Educated  in  public  schools  in  Boston,  he 
graduated  from  Brandeis  University  in  1954 
with  a  B,A.  degree  He  received  a  master's 
degree  in  economics  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  1957  and  a  law  degree  from 
George  Washington  University  in  1962. 

Mr.  Swankin  resides  at  1604  Chimney 
House  Road,  Reston.  Va. 


Aaron    S.    Yohalem 

Aaron  S.  Yohalem  is  one  of  the  food  indus- 
try's leading  spokesman  on  consumer  affairs. 

He  attended  New  York  City  schools  and 
after  graduating  from  New  York  University 
Law  School  m  1934.  Mr  Yohalem  became  an 
associate  of  the  law  firm  which  counseled 
The  Best  Foods,  Inc.  He  officially  joined  that 
company  in  1943  as  its  corporate  secretary 
and  thereafter  served  successively  in  the 
posts  of  vice  president  in  charge  of  the  com- 
pany's Canadian  operations,  vice  president 
and  assistant  to  the  president,  and  execu- 
tive vice  president  In  charge  of  all  operations. 
He  was  elected  to  the  firm's  Board  of  Direc- 
tors in  1953. 

In  1958  when  Best  Foods  merged  with  Corn 
Products,  he  was  elected  \-1ce  president  in 
charge  of  the  Best  Foods  Division.  In  1960 
he  wae  elected  senior  vice  president  of  the 
company,  and  in  1963  joined  the  Board  of 
Directors  He  is  currently  a  senior  vice  presi- 
dent and  executive  assistant  to  the  president 
of  CPC  International  Inc. 

Mr.  Yohalem  has  served  as  consultant  to 
various  government  departments,  testified 
before  a  number  of  Congressional  commit- 
tees, and  has  taken  an  active  role  In  public 
affairs  for  the  Grocery  Manufacturers  r,f 
America  and  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  He  Is  now  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Consumer  Issues  Committee  He  is  also 
a  Director  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  Freedom  from  Hunger  Foundation. 
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CPE  International.  Inc.. 
Engleicood  Cliffs.  N.J..  August  1. 1969. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart. 
Senate:  Office  Building, 
Worhingt07i.  DC. 


Author  of   "Bleak   House   1968-    A   Report      Mra^«n)cZ^''i"r.l,,^''\'l^''^^°I^,   °''ga"i2ation  Dear  Senator  Hart:   You  have  paid  me  a 

.__Constuner    Test    Litigation".    44    nTu'      ^vemi^n  alTod^.L^^nV^'^i  '^.^^^^^^^^  signal  honor  by  inviting  me  to  sei^e  on  the 


on  Consiuner  Test  Litigation".  44  N.Y  U 
Law  Review  115. 

Lecturer  in  Law,  Columbia  University  Law 
School,  teaching  a  course  in  consumer  pro- 
tection law  in  the  fall  of  1969. 

Education:     A.B.     Harvard     College,     1964 


w^^h^r.  no^      ^   ^  ^^"^  agencies  that  deal  first  board   of   directors  of   the  Independent 

XeiforM  and  nT/ZA'?     V,f^'  f°'  ^°"*"'"^'-  Consumer  Council,  should  your  bill  to  create 

Mr    L.nvi      «  ^  pub  icatlons.  this  organization  be  enacted  Into  law. 

canl\^7rll^-    ^\        ^^^"^^  '^''"^'  ^^""^'"^         ^s  vou  know.  I  have  no  Illusion  that  con- 

H?r/.^^,    nf^vf-    o     ?.  ^""'"^  ^^  executive  sumer  problems  do  not  exist.  But  I  do  not 

(magna  cum  laude  ) ;  Tl  b"  YalTLaw  Scho^      796^  Inn  fq«fi  L     !    '^^"^  1.^°"'"''"^^    '°  ^«"e^-«  ^^^t  the  best  Interests  of  consumers 

1967  ®*'*'°°'      l^l^  S^    .i    !■•  ^V  ^  executive  secretary  of  and  the  economic  system  as  a  whole  would 

the    presidents    Consumer    Advisory    Com-  be  well  served  by  the  establishment  of  an 


r 


agency.  In  or  out  of  government,  which 
would  have  the  responsibilities  your  bill 
would  assign  the  council.  Accordingly,  as  I 
have  explained,  I  must  reserve  the  right  to 
oppose  this  bill. 

Nevertheless,  should  Congress  enact  this 
legislation,  responsible  businessmen  should 
be  willing  to  participate  in  the  leadership 
and  direction  of  the  proposed  Independent 
Consumer  Council  in  order  to  give  it  what- 
ever benefit  they  can  of  their  exp>erlence  and 
Judgment  in  the  performance  of  the  organi- 
zation's responsibilities. 

Thus,  even  though  I  may  oppose  this  legis- 
lation publicly,  in  good  conscience  I  cannot 
refuse  to  let  my  name  be  listed  among  the 
Initial  group  of  proposed  directors.  If  Con- 
gress finds  that  the  public  interest  requires 
the  creation  of  the  council.  I  will  do  all  In 
my  power  to  contribute  to  a  balanced  resolu- 
tion of  the  complex  problems  facing  con- 
sumers, government  and  business. 

I  am  gratefvil  for  the  confidence  you  have 
shown  in  me  by  your  invitation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  S.  Yohalem, 
Senior    Vice    President    and    Chairman, 
Consumer     Issues      Committee.      U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  is,  indeed, 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr. 
Hart)  in  introducing  a  bill  that  would 
establish  an  Independent  Consumer 
Council  to  represent  and  serve  American 
consumers. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  for 
Consumers  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, I  have  been  actively  trying  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  American  consumers.  In 
legislative  oversight  hearings  and  in 
hearings  examining  new  legislative  pro- 
posals I  have  encountered  certain  recur- 
rent consumer  problems. 

The  most  disturbing  problem  to  me  is 
this:  Within  many  existing  govern- 
mental agencies  the  consumer  interest  is 
without  effective  representation.  Only  on 
rare  occasions  have  advocates  of  con- 
sumer interests  effectively  participated 
In  the  formulation  of  important  govern- 
mental policies  or  far-reaching  agency 
decisions.  In  contrast,  the  advocates  of 
special  interest  are  very  adept  at  pene- 
trating the  inner  corridors  of  Federal 
and  State  administrative  and  legislative 
offices. 

Periodically  there  have  been  inroads 
which  reverse  the  general  trend.  Witness 
the  recent  action  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  when  it  ap- 
pointed two  of  its  staff  members  to  rep- 
resent consumer  \-iewpoints  during  closed 
discussions  about  rate  increases.  But  this 
action  simply  reinforces  my  fear  that 
In  most  governmental  decisions  the  con- 
sumer interest  is  often  overlooked  en- 
tirely or  given  secondary  status.  Such  a 
situation  should  not  persist. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fine  efforts  of  certain 
consumer-oriented  groups  within  exist- 
ing departments.  Dianne  McKaig's  ef- 
forts within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  for  example, 
have  been  monumental;  but  she  would 
be  the  first  to  admit  that  her  strenuous 
efforts  have  given  only  slight  consumer 
orientation  to  health,  education,  and 
welfare  policy. 

The  President's  Adviser  on  Consumer 
Interests  has  also  been  trying  to  pro- 
vide consumer  orientation  in  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  the  Government. 
Each  time  Mrs.  Knauer  bites  into  a  good 


American  hot  dog  she  probably  gets  in- 
digestion by  recalling  the  battle  she 
waged  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
over  the  permissible  level  of  fat.  Her  vic- 
tory may  have  been  Pyrrhic — she  may 
have  won  the  battle  but  in  all  likelihood 
will  lose  the  war. 

Another  problem  facing  the  consum- 
er is  the  way  business  firms  listen  to  his 
complaints.  The  American  consumer,  in 
seeking  to  have  his  complaints  heard, 
finds  that  the  correspondence  computers 
of  American  business  are  rather  hard  of 
hearing.  The  attrition  of  consumers  in 
their  battle  with  computers  is  great. 
Today  it  is  questionable  whether  that 
pert  young  thing  behind  the  customer 
complaint  window  can  hear  any  better 
than  the  computer,  for  many  times  she 
is  as  curt  as  she  is  pert. 

There  are  State  and  Federal  govern- 
mental mechanisms  for  handling  con- 
sumer complaints  and  there  are  such 
nongovernmental  organizations  as  the 
Better  Business  Bureaus.  I  will  want  to 
explore  their  efficacy  in  hearings.  I  am 
also  anxious  to  learn  about  the  American 
Arbitration  Association's  proposals  for 
mediation  service  in  our  large  urban 
areas. 

A  third  consumer  problem  is  the  lack 
of  dissemination  of  product  information 
which  enables  the  consumer  to  make  a 
rational  choice  in  the  marketplace.  The 
governmental  dissemination  of  objective 
product  information — not  endorsements 
of  products  but  standardized  information 
about  them — is  nonexistent.  Only  a  re- 
cent lawsuit  caused  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  make  public  important 
test  information  on  hearing  aids.  Non- 
governmental dissemination  of  product 
information  is  not  always  designed  to 
lead  to  rational  consumer  choice.  By  far 
the  largest  product  information  input  is 
advertising.  Seals  of  approval  are  not 
much  more  reliable.  And  too  few  people 
are  readers  of  such  publications  as  Con- 
sumer Reports  which  disseminates  at 
least  some  objective  production  informa- 
tion. 

Given  the  above  mentioned  recurrent 
consumer  problems.  I  w^holeheartedly 
support  the  objectives  of  the  proposal 
for  an  Independent  Consumer  Council. 
In  my  view  such  an  organization  could 
serve  very  well  the  needs  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

By  providing  for  the  creation  of  local 
consumer  units,  the  bill  adopts  a  "grass- 
roots." nonpolitical,  and  independent 
orientation  that  is  absolutely  essential  If 
consumer  problems  are  going  to  be  mini- 
mized. The  national  Council  with  a 
board  of  directors  elected  by  local  groups 
gives  the  consumer  a  vehicle  for  national 
coordination  and  national  attack  on  com- 
mon problems.  In  many  ways  the  orga- 
nization parallels  that  of  many  large 
corporations  whose  regional  offices  radi- 
ate from  the  central  corporate  spoke. 
The  businessman  has  found  that  the 
tension  and  dialog  between  its  regional 
offices  and  the  home  office  foster  crea- 
tive solutions  to  the  problems  which  he 
confronts.  A  similarly  organized  con- 
sumer organization  could  meet  with  sim- 
ilar success. 

Because  the  Council  by  law  could  not 
engage  in  political  activities,  it  would 
continually  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  the  citi- 


zen as  consumer.  There  could  be  no  ul- 
terior motives,  real  or  imagined,  assigned 
to  the  board  of  directors  who  would  be 
selected  in  a  democratic  fashion  from 
various  regions  of  the  country. 

The  Council's  independence  from 
existing  governmental  structures  would 
make  it  an  ideal  vehicle  for  conducting 
objective  and  sound  studies  of  govern- 
mental and  business  policies  which  daily 
affect  the  lives  of  each  of  us  as  con- 
sumers. Such  an  input  would  be  invalu- 
able. Think  of  a  study  of  competition 
policy  which  approaches  the  subject 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer 
free  of  certain  business  bias  or  precon- 
ceptions about  governmental  approaches 
for  implementing  such  policies. 

Because  of  the  potential  the  Independ- 
ent Consumer  Council  offers  the  Amer- 
ican consumer.  I  have  joined  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Michigan  <Mr. 
Hart  I  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation.  I 
do  not  view  this  bill  as  a  substitute  for 
more  intelligent  governmental  organiza- 
tion and  approach  to  consumer  problems, 
but  I  do  see  it  as  an  important  vehicle 
for  fulfilling  certain  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican consumer 

My  colleagues  and  I  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee for  Consumers  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  will  use  the  bill  intro- 
duced today  as  a  "working  paper"  for 
more  fully  defining  the  means  of  meeting 
the  consumer's  need  to  have  representa- 
tion when  governmental  policies  are 
formulated,  to  have  effective  avenues  for 
hearing  and  justly  disposing  of  consumer 
complaints,  and  to  have  objective  prod- 
uct information  disseminated. 

After  fully  exploring  these  areas  in 
committee,  I  feel  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues and  I  will  be  in  a  position  to  make 
some  final  judgments  on  the  legislation 
and  report  favorably  to  this  bodj'  a  bill 
which  will  improve  the  lot  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumer.  And  if  an  Independent 
Consumer  Council  is  created,  I  would 
hope  that  our  hearing  record  would  serve 
as  a  useful  resource  for  the  board  of 
directors  in  launching  their  program. 


S.  2965— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PP.OVIDE  COST-OF-LIVING 
INCREASES  TO  RELIEF  PAY- 
MENTS TO  CERTAIN  FORMER  EM- 
PLOYEES OF  THE  CANAL  ZONE 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  for  appropriate  reference  a 
measure  which  is  designed  to  give  a  cost- 
of-living  increase  in  cash  rehef  to  certain 
former  employees  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Government.  This  measure  would  pro- 
vide generally  for  workers  whose  ser\'ices 
terminated  prior  to  1958,  who  are  still 
residing  in  the  Canal  Zone  area.  The 
actual  number  to  be  covered  is  small,  but 
their  need  is  great:  in  an  era  when  infla- 
tion has  unfortimately  become  a  way  of 
life,  the  retirement  benefits  of  these  peo- 
ple who  have  served  in  the  Canal  Zone 
have  simply  not  kept  pace.  In  order  for 
anything  even  resembling  a  reasonable 
program  to  be  maintained,  the  passage 
of  this  measure  by  this  bodj'  is  a  neces- 
sity. 

Mr.  President,  a  similar  measure  was 
recently  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatives  and  is  currently  pending  here 
in  the  Senate.  I  am  introducing  this 
measure  separately  here  today,  hoping 
that  by  so  doing,  I  can  spur  action.  The 
cost  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  be  nothing,  since  these  pay- 
ments are  a  charge  against  Panama  Ca- 
nal tolls.  The  aid  to  these  people,  some 
of  whom  were  workers  on  the  Panama- 
nian enterprise  in  its  earliest  days,  will 
recognize  the  debt  that  this  Nation  owes 
them.  We  rarely  have  an  opportunity  to 
accomplish  this  much  good  for  no  real 
cost  to  us;  I  trust  that  this  measure  will 
receive  expeditious  consideration  by  this 
body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2965)  to  amend  the  Canal 
Zone  Code  to  provide  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments in  cash  relief  payments  to 
certain  former  employees  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Goverrunent,  and  for  other  pur- 
pose;;, introduced  by  Mr.  Tower,  was  re- 
ceivjed.  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Posi  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  B  LI.S 
AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

S.    1610 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDicK)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1610,  to  allow  credit  under  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  to  certain  Fed- 
eral employees  for  service  in  Federal- 
State  cooperative  programs  in  a  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2899 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2899,  to  amend  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921.  so  as  to  re- 
quire the  submission  of  the  budget  on  an 
administrative  budget,  rather  than  a  uni- 
fied budget  basis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOHJTION     148 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  next  printing,  the  names  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  <Mr.  Bayh)  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  148,  to  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  make  allocations  to  local  educational 
agencies  imder  Public  Law  874  on  full 
entitlements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

senate    resolution     24  5 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
New    Mexico     (Mr.    Montoya)     I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough)  be  added 
as  consponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  245, 
calling  for  the  release  of  American 
prisoners  of  war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED   JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  25,  1969,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  joint  resolution 
iS.J.  Res.  152)  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary extension  of  rural  housing  pro- 
grams and  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion insurance  authority,  and  to  extend 
the  period  during  which  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  may 
establish  maximum  interest  rates  on 
Insured  loans. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969 — 
AMENDMENT 

amendment    no.    206 

Mr.  METCALF  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bUl  (H.R.  13270)  to  reform  the  in- 
come tax  laws,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  CONDITIONS  OF  PERSONS 
WORKING  IN  THE  COAL  MINING 
INDUSTRY— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.     207,     208.    AND     209 

Mr.  COOPER  submitted  three  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  2917)  to  improve  the  health 
and  safety  conditions  of  persons  working 
in  the  coal  mining  industry  of  the  United 
States,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cooper  when  he 
submitted  the  amendments  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL 
HEARINGS  ON  PESTICIDES  AND 
THE  FARMWORKER  BY  THE  MI- 
GRATORY LABOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mi- 
gratory Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  I  wish  to  announce 
that  hearings  will  be  held  by  the  sub- 
committee on  September  29  and  30,  1969, 
to  continue  our  investigation  of  the  ef- 
fects of  pesticides  on  farmworkers.  The 
hearings  will  commence  at  9:30  a.m.,  in 
room  4232  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Witnesses  invited  to  testify  at  the 
September  29  hearing  include  Cesar 
Chavez,  director  of  the  United  Farm 
Workers  Organizing  Committee,  Jerry 
Cohen,  counsel  to  UFW<X?,  and  Manuel 
Vasquez.  Washington  representative  of 
UFWOC ;  and  also  representatives  of  the 
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Pood  and  Drug  Administration  of  HEW 
and  the  C.  W.  England  Laboratories. 

Witnesses  invited  to  testify  on  Septem- 
ber 30  include  Anthony  Blanco  and 
John  Giumarra,  California  grape  grow- 
ers; Paul  Porter,  a  chemist  with  Shell 
Development  Corp.;  and  Jerry  Fielder, 
commissioner  of  agriculture.  State  of 
California. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON   THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

Harry  D.  Steward,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district 
of  California  for  the  term  of  4  vears  vice 
Edwin  L.  Miller,  Jr. 

Jack  V.  Richardson,  of  Kansas,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Kan- 
sas for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Vance 
W.  Collins. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
on  or  before  Thursday,  October  2,  1969. 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to  ap- 
pear at  any  hearing  which  mav  be 
scheduled. 
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DEPARTURE  OF  GEORGE  W.  MUR- 
PHY, JR.,  FROM  FEDERAL  HOME 
LOAN  BANK  BOARD 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  congratulate  George  W.  Murphy, 
Jr.,  for  his  11  years  of  service  to  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  to 
thank  him  for  the  substantial  contribu- 
tion he  has  made  to  good  government 
during  those  years.  Preston  Martin, 
Chairman  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  recently  announced  that  George 
has  resigned  as  associate  general  cotmsel 
to  enter  the  private  practice  of  law  here 
in  Washington. 

After  2  years  of  military  service  and 
a  year  with  the  Department  of  Justice. 
George  joined  the  stafif  of  the  general 
counsel's  office  at  the  Bank  Board  m 
1958.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  closely 
associated  with  all  aspects  of  the  Board's 
operations.  Under  former  Chairman 
Joseph  P.  McMurray.  George  served  as 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  Opinions  and 
Regulation  Section,  participating  in  the 
drafting  of  regulations  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  legal  opinions  which  have  had  a 
significant  and  continuing  impact  on 
the  operations  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  and  the  industry  which  it  regu- 
lates. 

In  January  1968,  during  the  chair- 
manship of  John  E.  Home,  Mr.  Murphy 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Boards 
Legislative  Division  and  served  as  one 
of  the  principal  draftsmen  of  the  Fed- 
eral receivership  provisions  of  the  Bank 
Protection  Act  of  1968,  the  savings  and 
loan  provisions  of  the  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  of  1968,  and  the 
liquidity  and  premium  prepayment  pro- 


visions  of   the    1968   rate   control   ex- 
tension legislation. 

George  Murphy  is  a  native  of  Hawley. 
Pa.,  and  attended  public  schools  there 
and  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. Georgetown  University,  in  1951 
and  received  his  bachelor  of  laws  degree 
from  Georgetown's  law  center  in  1954. 
Georgetown  awarded  him  a  master  of 
laws  degree  in  1959. 

Mr.  Murphy  has  had  many  occasions 
to  work  with  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  its  staff. 
During  difficult  times,  his  services  have 
contributed  substantially  toward  meet- 
ing the  congressional  purposes  of  provid- 
ing for  sound  and  economical  home 
financing. 

I  am  confident  that  his  devotion  to 
the  public  interest  will  continue  in  his 
new  venture. 


OIL  IMPORT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  oil 
import  program,  which  costs  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  some  $6  billion  a  year,  is 
currently  being  studied  by  a  Cabinet  task 
force.  Five  U.S.  Senators  have  filed  a 
submission  with  the  task  force  urging 
abolition  of  the  program.  I  believe  the 
submission  raises  important  questions  of 
public  policy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  with  a  covering  letter  to  Secretary 
of  Labor  Shultz,  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

September  16,   1969. 
Hon,  George  P.  Shtjltz. 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Chairman,  Cabinet  Task 
Force  on  Oil  Import  Control. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Pursuant  to  notice 
in  ihe  Federal  Register  July  24.  1969  regard- 
ing second-round  submissions  to  the  Cabinet 
Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Control,  we.  the 
undersigned  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  attach  a  memorandum  presenting 
our  views  on  the  Initial  submissions  to  the 
Task  Force  by  other  Interested  parties. 

We  submit  our  memorandum  In  the  hoi>e 
that  It  will  assist  the  Task  Force  in  formu- 
lating recommendations  to  the  President. 
We  urge  that  these  recommendations  be 
completed  at  the  earliest  possible  date  so 
that  our  constituents.  American  consumers 
and  taxpayers,  may  be  relieved  at  last  of  the 
burden  they  have  been  forced  to  bear  for 
ten  long  years. 

We  and  they  have  been  encouraged  by  yotir 
work  to  date  and  expect  that  the  promise  of 
relief  offered  by  that  work  will  soon  become 
a  reality. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

William  Proxmire. 
Edmund  S.   Muskie. 


Submission  to  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  on 
On,   Import   Control 

SUMMARY    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

The  Oil  Import  Program  is  a  costly  depar- 
ture from  the  concept  of  a  free  competitive 
market  and  can  only  be  Justified  if  it  en- 
hances our  national  security.  The  burden  of 
proving  that  the  program  achieves  this  ob- 
jective, and  Is  the  best  method  of  achieving 
It,  should  rest  upon  those  who  wish  to  main- 
tain the  program. 

Our  own  analysis  of  the  submissions  so 
far  received  by  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  Indi- 
cates that  the  proponents  of  the  present 
program  have  not  met  their  burden.  Other 
programs   which   are   much   less   costly   are 
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available  to  assure  secure  sources  of  oil  for 
any  conceivable  emergency. 

We  conclude  that  the  Task  Force  should 
recommend  the  abolition  of  the  program. 
Immediately  if  possible,  or,  at  the  latest 
within  five  years.  Whatever  timetable  the 
Task  Force  adopts.  It  should,  at  a  minimum, 
recommend  the  following  Interim  measures: 

( 1 )  Immediate  deconuol  of  Western  Hem- 
isphere oil  Imports  to  the  U.S. 

(2)  Immediate  decontrol  of  home  heating 
oil  (No.  2  fuel  oil)  Imports  from  £dl  sotirces. 

(3)  Immediate  abolition  of  "historical"' 
quotas. 

(4)  Commencement,  If  necessary,  of  direct 
federal  programs  to  assure  spare  capacity. 

The  great  mass  of  material  submitted  to 
the  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Con- 
trol makes  a  thorough  analysis  of  each  sub- 
mission difficult.  Therefore,  we  have  concen- 
trated, as  we  believe  the  Task  Force  should, 
on  the  submissions  of  those  agencies  charged 
with  serving  the  national  interest,  rather 
than  the  submissions  of  private  parties 
which,  by  and  large,  reflect  attempts  to  justi- 
fy the  status  quo  or  to  promote  parochial 
ends.  We  believe  also  that  material  received 
from  qualified  outside  sources  who  are  not 
sjjeclal  pleaders  should  receive  special  em- 
phasis in  the  Task  Force's  deliberations. 

The  submissions  of  the  Antitrust  Division 
of  the  Justice  Department  and  the  Charles 
River  Associates  iCJi.A.)  among  others,  as 
well  as  the  economic  data  received  by  Sen- 
ator Harfs  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee, demonstrate  that  the  cost  of  oil 
import  controls  Is  enormous  Estimates  vary, 
but  perhaps  the  CJl.A.  flgtire  of  $6.2  bllUon 
annually  Is  as  good  an  estimate  as  any.  Obvi- 
ously an  annual  expenditure  of  this  magni- 
tude must  be  subjected  to  careftil  scrutiny. 
As  disturbing  as  the  total  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  the  fact  that  the  cost  Is  spread  so 
unevenly  across  the  nation:  with  the  North- 
east, the  Middle  Atlantic,  the  Upper  Mid- 
West,  the  Southeastern  coastal  states,  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  Hawaii  bearing  a  dis- 
proportionate burden.  In  these  areas,  prices 
for  fuel,  such  as  home  heating  oil.  are  far 
higher  than  in  other  parts  of  the  nation,  and 
are  kept  that  way  because  of  the  Oil  Import 
Program.  In  addition,  despite  the  natural 
advantage  Its  ports  would  have  In  terms  of 
access  to  foreign  sources  of  oil,  no  new  re- 
finery capacity  has  been  built  on  the  East 
CToast  since  the  Imposition  of  mandatory 
controls  In  1959.  As  a  result,  the  East  Ctoast, 
which  uses  45  "^c  of  the  nation's  oil.  has  only 
15'^c  of  the  nation's  refinery  capacity. 

These  burdens  should  not  be  borne  unless 
truly  required  in  the  Interests  of  national 
security.  Thus,  we  must  carefully  examine 
1 )  the  national  security  objectives  which  are 
supposed  to  be  served  by  the  program,  2) 
the  extent  to  which  the  program  actually 
serves  those  objectives,  and  3)  whether  the 
same  objectives  could  be  served  by  less  ex- 
pensive alternative  programs. 

Although  "national  security"  can  be  de- 
fined In  many  ways.  It  Is  generally  conceded 
that  with  regard  to  the  Oil  import  Program, 
the  term  refers  to  our  ability  to  assure  suf- 
ficient oil  supplies  for  our  potential  military 
requirement.  Thus,  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  are  particularly  relevant. 
And.  the  Department's  submission  makes 
several  significant  points: 

First:  Apparently  without  qualms,  the  De- 
pjartment  currenly  purchases  forty  percent 
of  Its  own  oil  needs  from  foreign  sources. 
(97 n.  of  the  oil  for  Vietnam  comes  from  our 
supposedly  least  secure  source — the  Middle 
East.)  Increasing  Import  restrictions  and 
raising  domiestlc  production  would  probably 
not  alter  this  situation,  since  U.S.  refinery 
outputs,  which  are  so  heavily  oriented  to 
gasoline  (47'"'  in  1968),  cannot  meet  U.S. 
military  requirements  few  fuels  which  are 
below  the  motor  gasoline  range. 

Second:  the  DOD  does  not  believe  that 
continuity  of  oil  supply  would  be  a  signifi- 


cant problem  in  the  aftermath  of  nuclear 
war  since  oil  consumption  and  refining  ca- 
pacity would  be  so  sharply  reduced  by  the 
nuclear  exchange.  Nor  do  limited  wars  in- 
volving some  of  the  producing  nations  pose  a 
serlotis  threat  to  our  military  capability.  The 
foreign  sources  of  oil  are  increasingly  diverse 
and  the  denial  of  such  sources  Is  "not  apt 
to  be  unlversaJ."  It  Is  most  unlikely,  for 
example,  that  the  Caribbean  wlil  be  affected 
by  a  limited  war  and  this  area  has  always 
increased  supplies  to  the  U.S.  In  times  of 
crlsU.  It  should  be  noted  thAt  the  DOD  rates 
Caribbean  oil  as  secure  militarily  as  our  own 
Gulf  Coast  oil. 

Third:  The  only  serlotis  problem  in  terms 
of  oil  shortages  would  arise  In  the  event  of 
a  protracted  conventional  hostility.  Even 
here,  however,  DOD  states  that  "In  the  fore- 
seeable future,  partial  or  complete  denial  of 
foreign  oil  to  this  nation  wotild  not,  to  any 
important  degree,  limit  our  capability  for 
military  action  and/or  negotiations."  DOD 
does  stiggest  that  a  protracted  conventional 
war  might  have  a  severe  impact  on  the  oU 
situation  in  Western  European  nations  and 
In  Japan.  But  clearly  we  shotild  not  bear  the 
cost  of  assuring  these  nations  an  emergency 
oil  supply.  As  the  Antitrust  Division  submis- 
sion emphasizes,  it  "seems  inappropriate  that 
the  entire  cost  of  allied  sectirlty  needs  for  oU 
should  fall  on  the  American  consumer  and 
taxpayer."  Tliere  is  no  Justification  for  this 
massive  form  of  foreign  aid  to  very  prosper- 
ous nations. 

Fourth:  DOD  acknowledges  that  "any  type 
of  extended  emergency  involving  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  cannot  be  adequately 
fueled  by  the  United  States  alone,  and  there- 
fore reliance  must  also  be  placed  upon  other 
free-world  resources  such  as  Canada  and  the 
Caribbean  area.  .  .  .  Our  national  security 
dictates  that  we  have  In  existence  depend- 
able, capable,  and  willing  overseas  sotirces  to 
satisfy  our  petroleum  needs  on  a  global 
basis."  Thtis.  DOD  does  not  believe  It  Is  pos- 
sible for  VIS  to  achieve  self-sufficiency  In  oil. 
Its  submission  argues  against  the  policy  of 
distorting  our  economy  In  a  futile  attempt 
to  achieve  such  sufficiency.  In  fact.  DOD  ap- 
pear to  encourage  development  of  overseas 
sources  as  essential  to  our  own  security. 

The  overall  impression  given  by  the  DOD 
submission  is  that  Increased  imports  pose  no 
serious  threat  to  United  States  mlUtary  In- 
terests. Some  of  those  Imports  would  obvl- 
otisly  come  from  areas— e.g.  Canada  and  the 
Caribbean — which  DOD  already  relies  on  and 
deems  completely  secure.  The  remainder  of 
the  Imports  would  come  from  diverse 
sources — Middle  East,  North  Africa.  West 
Africa,  Indonesia — so  that  any  denial  of 
sources  would  not  be  "universal." 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's statistics  (Table  II-l)  also  demon- 
strates that  there  Is  no  pressing  national  se- 
curity Justification  for  the  present  restric- 
tions. Interior  estimates  that  without  Im- 
port controls  but  with  maximum  production, 
domestic  crude  oil  production  la  1975  will  be 
only  1.25  million  b  d  (n.3'7c)  less  than  It 
would  be  if  the  present  controls  are  re- 
tained. In  1980  domestic  production  without 
controls  would  be  3.36  million  b  d  (26.4%) 
less  than  production  with  present  controls. 
These  figures  are  based  on  a  conservative  es- 
timate of  the  amount  of  low-cost  Alaskan 
oil  that  will  be  produced  In  the  next  decade. 
Furthermore,  not  all  of  the  projected  de- 
crease in  production  would  be  permanent; 
some  idle  facilities  could  be  re-opened  in  an 
emergency.  And.  finally,  much  of  the  Im- 
ported oil  which  wotild  account  for  the  de- 
crease In  domestic  production  would  come 
from  secure  sources  such  as  Canada  and  the 
Caribbean. 

If  It  Is  determined  that  some  special  gov- 
ernmental effort  Is  needed  to  maintain  an 
emergency  spare  capacity,  the  OU  Import 
Program  Is  not  the  best  way  to  achieve  this 
objective.  As  the  Antltrtist  Division  submls- 
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slon  emphasizes,  "the  preservation  of  re- 
serve productive  capacity  Is  (presently)  main- 
tained, If  at  all,  by  state  regulatory  action 
which  Is  made  possible  by  the  existence  of 
the  import  restrictions."  These  state  meas- 
ures are  designed  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
"e.g.  Incentives  for  local  Industry  develop- 
ment, the  production  of  tax  revenues,  the 
protection  of  health  and  safety,  the  preven- 
tion of  waste,  and  the  protection  of  correla- 
tive property  rights."  They  are  not  designed 
to  meet  national  security  needs.  Thus,  "it 
would  appear  more  desirable  to  Insure  the 
existence  of  adequate  reserves  by  methods 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment." 

Several  possible  methods  of  federal  control 
have  been  proposed.  First,   the  government 
could   construct   extensive  storage   facilities. 
Since   imports   will    increase   only   gradually 
after  present  controls  are  eliminated,  such 
facilities    could    be   completed    before   there 
Is  any  massive  increase  In  Imports.  It  should 
be  noted  that  C.R.A,  estimates  the  annual 
Mobil    places    the    cost    in    the    45-60    cent 
range   and  Shell   Oil  places   the   cost   at   64 
cents.   Under  the  C  R  A.   estimate,  we  could 
store    1.2   billion   barrels    (the   Interior   De- 
partment's projected  decrease  in  annual  do- 
mestic.crude  production  by  1980  due  to  re- 
_moval_of  controls)  for  only  about  $648  mil- 
lion. Second,  the  government  could  subsidize 
or  otherwise  promote  the  research  necessary 
to  make  practicable  the  exploitation  of  shale 
oil  and  oil  from  coal  in  the  United  States  and 
tar  sands  in  Canada.  Third,  if  pro-rationing 
is  considered   the   best  method   of  assuring 
adequate  reserves,  the  government  could  es- 
tablish  a   national   system   of   pro-rationing 
of  large,   efficient   fields  designed   to  achieve 
national  security,  and  only  national  security, 
objectives.    For    example,    the    government 
could  require  large  domestic  producers  to  op- 
erate at  85';   of  maximum  efficient  produc- 
tion, which  would  have  only  a  small  Impact 
on  the  price  of  U.S.  oil  but  would  assure  sub- 
stantial   reserve    capacity     Fourth,    a    direct 
payment  could  be  made  to  domestic  producers 
based  on  the  number  of  feet  of  exploratory 
wells  drilled. 

It  has  been  suggested  that.  In  the  short  run 
any  method  of  direct  federal  action  will  be 
as  expensive  as  the  present  import  control 
system.  Even  if  this  highly  doubtful  proposi- 
tion were  so,  the  direct  methods  would  have 
two  advantages.  First,  they  would  impose 
the  costs  of  assuring  adequate  reserves  equal- 
ly on  all  Americans — taxpayers  or  consum- 
ers— rather  than  imposing  disproportionate 
burdens  on  the  consumers  of  certain  regions. 
Second,  they  would  permit  us  to  make  a 
much  more  accurate  estimate  of  the  costs  of 
assuring  adequate  reserves. 

In  the  long  run,  the  advantages  of  direct 
federal  action  over  import  controls  are  enor- 
mous. Based  on  a  projected  sev°n  billion  bar- 
rel annual  demand  for  oil  in  1980.  the  cost 
of  the  present  program  would  be  approxi- 
mately .$10.5  billion  in  that  year  By  com- 
parison, any  alternative  method  Is  cheap. 
Equally  important,  a  direct  government  pro- 
gram would,  in  the  words  of  the  Antitrust 
Division  submission,  "avoid  the  anticompeti- 
tive consequences  of  the  present  import  quo- 
tas and  state  market  demand  production 
limitations."  It  would  create  an  oil  industry 
which  "would  be  tougher,  healthier,  and 
more  competitive,  better  able  to  provide  for 
our  needs  more  efficiently  and  at  a  lower 
cost."  Obviously,  this  is  the  kind  of  industry 
which  will  best  be  able  to  meet  our  civilian 
and  military  requirements  in  the  decades 
to  come. 

n 
In  light  of  the  foregoing  analvsis  we  rec- 
ommend the  abolition  of  the  Oil  import  Pro- 
gram, immediately  if  possible,  or  at  the 
latest,  within  Ave  years.  A  flve-vear  phase-out 
would  clearly  provide  sufficient  time  to  cush- 
ion the  economic  dislocations  in  certain 
areas.  Abolition  of  the  program  wnthln  this 


period  would  obviate  the  need  for  approval 
of  foreign  trade  zones  to  afford  relief  to 
American  consumers. 

Whatever  timetable  the  Task  Force  adopts, 
it  should,  at  a  minimum,  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing interim  measures: 

1 1  Immediate  decontrol  of  imports  of  West- 
ern Hemisphere  crude  oil  and  refined  prod- 
ucts. DOD  considers  all  of  tj-ls  oil  at  least  as 
secure  as  U.S.  Gulf  Coas  oii  which  moves  to 
the  East  Coast  by  water.  Immediate  increases 
in  imports  of  this  lower  cost  oil  will  reduce 
U.S  prices  and  stimulate  competition,  there- 
by leading  to  more  efficient  production  and 
operation    by   our   domestic    industry. 

3)  Immediate  decontrol  of  home  heating 
oil  (No.  2  fuel  oil)  imports  from  all  sources. 
The  severe  burdens  which  import  quotas  on 
this  oil  imposes  on  certain  sections  of  the 
country  makes  immediate  decontrol  the  only 
appropriate  policy. 

3 1  Immediate  abolition  of  "historical" 
quotas  The  Departments  of  Commerce  and 
and  Interior,  and  the  Antitrust  Division, 
agree  there  is  no  Justificaiion  for  the  "his- 
torical" allocation  of  quotas. 

4)  Commencement,  if  necessary,  of  direct 
federal  programs  to  assure  emergence  spare 
capacity. 


September  25,  1969 

where  congressmen  from  textile  producing 
areas  sought  to  impress  the  visitors  with 
the  need  of  some  relief  for  American  textile 
interests.  It  is  not  likely  they  succeeded  anv 
more  than  did  Secretary  Stans. 

Department  of  Labor  studies  Indicate  a 
loss  of  100.000  Jobs  a  year  in  the  US  textile 
Industry  if  present  Import  trends  continue 

The  Nixon  administration  has  given  iin 
service  both  to  free  trade  and  to  relief  for 
the  domestic  textile  industry,  but  he  seems 
unsure   which   deserves   priority. 

While  Secretary  SUns  pushes  for  textile 
quotas,  President  Nixon's  special  representa- 
tive  on  trade  matters,  Carl  J.  Gilbert  advo- 
cates  freer  trade. 

The  prospect  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
unemployed  workers  in  the  US.  textile  in- 
dusta-y  should  persuade  the  admlnlsuatlon 
what  its  trade  policy  on  textiles  should  be 
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OPPORTUNITY   IN   RURAL 
AMERICA 


RISING  LEVEL  OF  TEXTILE  IM- 
PORTS THREATENS  THE  A.MERI- 
CAN  INDUSTRY 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Presi<3ent,  there 
is  increasing  concern  in  Congress  and  in 
the  administration  about  the  rising  level 
of  textile  imports  that  threaten  to  dis- 
rupt the  American  industry  and  throw 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  people  out 
of  work. 

This  is  a  critical  situation.  It  grows 
more  critical  every  day.  The  volume  of 
low-wage  textile  imports  entering  this 
country  has  reached  staggei-ing  propor- 
tions. Last  year  they  were  more  than 
double  what  they  were  just  5  years  ago. 
During  the  first  6  months  of  this  year, 
imports  are  already  running  13-percent 
higher  than  last  year's  record  level.  It  is 
estimated  that  some  227.000  textile  ap- 
parel job  opportunities  are  being  lost  be- 
cause of  imports. 

Japan  has  been  the  worst  offender  in 
i-ecent  years.  She  has  flooded  the  Ameri- 
can market  with  cheap  textiles  and 
erected  strict  barriers  against  products 
from  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

We  are  prepared  to  negotiate  volun- 
tary textile  import  agreements.  But  if  we 
cannot  do  that,  then  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  legislate  controls  to  pro- 
tect this  industry  that  is  so  important 
to  our  Nation's  economy.  On  Monday 
September  22.  the  Macon  Telegraph  pub- 
lished an  outspoken  editorial  on  this 
problem.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

TEXTILE  Industry  Must  Have  Help 
Last  year  scores  of  bills  were  introduced 
in  Congress  to  impose  quotas  on  textile  Im- 
ports but  none  became  law  and  the  nation's 
textile  industry  has  been  forced  to  carry  on 
against  Increased  competition  from  "Made 
in  Japan"  products. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  Stans  went 
to  Tokyo  two  months  ago  to  persuade  the 
Japanese  government  It  should  slacken  Ita 
exports  of  textiles  to  the  U.S.,  but  he  failed 
Five  Japanese  officials  have  now  just  re- 
turned   home   after   a   week   in   Washington 


Ml-.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  much  pub- 
licity is  given  to  the  pressing  needs  of 
our  urban  areas.  While  we  must  take  ac- 
tion to  alleviate  the  many  problems  of 
our  cities,  we  cannot  forget  that  there 
is  a  i-ural  America  that  also  deserves 
our  attention.  What  i.s  taking  olace  on 
the  farms  and  in  the  small  towns  of 
America  has  a  direct  relationship  to  the 
growth  of  our  urban  population. 

There  are  people  in  the  rural  areas 
who  are  seeking  to  reverse  the  economic 
and  iKipulation  trends.  My  State  of 
Kansas  has  many  citizens  who  are  seek- 
ing to  attract  industry  and  are  finding 
better  ways  to  utilize  the  great  resources 
of  Kansas.  By  diversifying  our  agricul- 
ture, we  are  adjusting  to  the  weather 
and  an  increasingly  complicated  econ- 
omy. 

More  important,  manv  people  are 
working  at  the  local  level  without  Fed- 
eral or  State  money  to  solve  their  orob- 
lems.  It  is  through  their  private  effons 
that  Kansas  will  continue  to  contribute 
to  the  Nation. 

I  a£k  unanimous  consent  that  a  ti-uly 
heartening  description  of  the  efforts 
made  by  the  people  of  Ulvsses.  Kans  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  The  article,  pub- 
lished in  the  National  Observer,  was 
written  by  a  foiTner  Kansan  who  dem- 
onstrates a  true  understanding  of  the 
opportunities  in  southwest  Kansas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

A  Smell  of  Success  Covers  the  Dust  Bowl- 
Underground     Water     and     a     Gambung 
Spirit  Change  the  High  Plains 
Ulysses.    Kans.— The    Dust    Bowl    sprang 
from     drought,     wind,     and     wrong-headed 
farming.  This  unhappy  combination  turned 
the  high  plains  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas. 
Colorado,  and  Nebraska  Into  a  monster  that 
spewed  blackness  Into  the  air.  making  day 
into   night   in   the   Midwest   and   putting  a 
dingy    ring    around    the    sun    as    far   off   as 
Maine. 

So  Godforsaken  and  bereft  of  promise 
seemed  the  high  plains  that  those  who  lived 
there,  red-eyed  and  choking  on  its  dirty  air. 
lost  their  faith  in  the  land.  Thousands  fled, 
some  to  gentler  climates  in  the  Bast,  others, 
like  the  Joads  in  The  Grapes  o/  Wrath  to 
the  promised  land  of  California. 

There  stui  is  little  rain  on  the  high  plains, 
and  the  wind  blows  as  fierce  as  ever  But 
a  combination  of  different  factors,  this  time 
a  happy  combination,  has  brought  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  agriculture  and  the  economy  over 


the  last  10  years  of  what  once  was  the  heart 
of  the  Dust  Bowl. 

It  seems  almost  a  vision  to  drive  the 
country  roads  now,  at  harvest  time,  and  see 
tomatoes  growing  in  the  old  Dust  Bowl, 
and  cucumbers,  sugar  beets,  popcorn,  dry 
beans,  and,  of  all  things,  cantaloup.  The 
Dust  Bowl  has  become  a  Vegetable  Bowl. 
And  the  money  to  accomplish  this  has  come 
not  from  hyperfunded  Federal  programs  but 
Irom  the  savings  of  the  struggling  farmers 
and  their  willingness  to  go  Into  debt. 

The  most  Important  component  of  this 
revolution  Is  the  descovery  that  water  far,  far 
below  the  surface — 200  to  600  feet  down — 
could  be  pumped  to  the  surface  economical- 
ly. It  is  economic  partly  because  of  another 
subsurface  resource:  a  natural-gas  field  un- 
der so  much  pressure  that  the  gas  can  be 
piped  to  the  top  and  fed  as  fuel  to  the  en- 
gines that  piunp  up  the  water. 

This  precious  water  resource  In  a  region 
that  gets  only  10  to  18  inches  of  rain  a 
year — "You  ought  to  be  here  on  the  two 
afternoons  when  we  get  it,"  remarks  one 
rueful  native — has  thrown  open  previously 
unaccesslble  agricultural  doors.  Feed-grain 
crops,  for  example,  are  producing  so  well 
under  irrigation  that  a  whole  new  Industry 
has  been  attracted  to  western  Kansas — feed- 
ing cattle  In  lots  that  handle  up  to  30,000 
head  a  day. 

Just  how  dramatic  the  change  is  could  be 
seen — could  even  be  smelled — several  days 
ago  in  one  of  the  fields  of  A.  G.  McCray,  who 
farms  6,000  acres  west  of  Ulysses.  A  tall,  lean 
man  with  a  wind-burned  face.  Mr.  McCray 
stood  in  the  middle  of  thousands  of  tomato 
plants,  supervising  their  harvest  by  huge, 
automated  machines  that  scooped  up  whole 
plants  three  rows  at  a  time,  shook  the  fruit 
loose  into  bins,  and  discharged  the  residue 
out  the  rear. 

The  air  was  pungent  with  the  smell  of  the 
tomatoes.  And  mixed  in  was  the  unmistak- 
able aroma  of  fresh  water,  a  smell  noticeable 
only  in  country  where  it  is  rare.  Mr.  McCray 
pointed  across  the  road  to  the  adjoining  field, 
also  his.  where  two  throbbing  motors  pumped 
water  into  rows  of  mllo. 

Other  of  Mr.  McCray's  acres  grow  cucum- 
bers and  corn,  also  through  the  use  of  water 
piped  through  a  system  of  pipes.  And  he  also 
grows  wheat  on  dry  land. 

"I  came  here  in  '39  when  the  dust  was  stli' 
blowing."  says  Mr.  McCray.  squinting  against 
the  sun.  "  'Course  then  we  didn't  grow  any 
mllo  or  corn  or  tomatoes.  Jt^t  wheat.  Now 
you  can't  make  any  money  on  wheat — lucky 
if  if  you  can  meet  your  exi>erLses,  What  little 
I  plant  is  just  to  have  something  to  hold  tte 
land  down." 

To  hold  the  land  down,  It  was  a  haird  les- 
son learned  by  the  high-plains  farmers.  The 
rich  loam  that  is  capable  of  producing  so 
much  when  conditions  are  Just  right  can  be 
blown  to  destruction  when  conditions  are 
wrong. 

There  Is  nothing  to  slow  down  the  wind, 
not  mountains,  not  hills,  not  even  trees.  The 
prairie  stretches  out  from  Mr.  McCray's  fields 
so  fiat  and  unbroken  that  the  grain  elevators 
of  tiny  towns  20  miles  away  stand  like  distant 
castles  on  the  horizon. 

It  Is  a  land  of  open  spaces  and  few  people, 
where  pleasures  are  small  and  close  to  home. 
The  major  topics  of  conservation  in  Ulysses 
on  a  recent  week  end  were  the  performance 
in  a  nursing  home  of  4-H  Club  singers  and 
the  approaching  Home  Products  Dinner, 
which  features  food  produced  on  the  hoofs 
and  in  the  fields  of  Grant  County,  of  which 
Ulysses  is  the  county  seat. 

The  teen-agers  here  don't  look  like  their 
counterparts  in  urban  and  subtirban  areas. 
Their  dress  is  more  subdued,  their  hair  is 
.shorter — both  the  boys  nnd  girls — and  their 
demeanor  much  calmer.  To  them,  marijuana 
is  just  another  weed  thxt  grows  wild  in  the 
country. 

The  kids'  principal  recreations  are  riding 


around  in  cars,  catching  the  one  new  movie 
a  week  feature  by  the  sole  theater  in  town, 
and  stopping  In  at  a  restaurant  with  friends 
to  drink  Cokes,  smoke  cigarets  out  of  sight 
of  their  parents,  and  gossip. 

CHURCH  SOCIALS  AND  WEATHER 

Their  parents  pass  the  time  at  church  so- 
cials and  in  talk  of  the  weather,  crops,  and 
how  Ulysses  has  grown  from  a  fading  little 
prairie  crossroads  20  years  ago  to  a  bustling 
little  city  of  4.200.  "There's  not  much  else 
to  do  here,"  says  a  housewife  who  moved 
to  Ulysses  as  a  newlywed  from  a  city  in  east- 
ern Kansas  20  years  ago.  "TTiere's  no  really 
good  place  to  eat  out,  so  most  folks  just  stay 
home.  But  if  you  like  small-town  life,  where 
you  know  everybody  and  everybody  knows 
you,  it's  a  nice  place  to  live" 

Local  boosters  like  to  talk  about  the 
Ulysses  airport,  which  services  mainly  pri- 
vate craft;  it  has  more  take-offs  and  land- 
ings per  year  than  the  airport  at  Garden 
City,  the  nearest  sizable  city  (population 
12,0001. 

One  mark  of  the  region's  prosperity  is  that 
many  farmers  own  their  own  planes:  Indeed, 
the  IJlysses  airport  would  be  even  busier  ex- 
cept for  the  farmers'  habit  of  landing  their 
craft  on  county  roads  in  front  of  their 
homes.  And  although  most  farmers  hedge 
their  bets  and  predict  financial  disaster  every 
coming  month,  many  of  them  are  buying 
tractors  with  alr-condltloned  cabs  and 
radios,  so  they  will  be  cool  and  entertained 
while  they  plow. 

When  Ulysses  folk  yearn  for  special  recrea- 
tion, they  usually  drive  200  miles  to  the 
mountains  in  Colorado.  Tliey  like  to  say 
that  the  state  or  Federal  Government  some 
day  will  dam  up  the  Cimarron  or  another 
stream  to  create  a  reservoir  for  fishing  and 
boating,  but  so  far  it  is  a  distant  dream. 
One  drawback  to  storing  precious  water  in  a 
reservoir  is  that  so  much  of  it  is  lost  to 
evaporation.  Summer  temperatures  some- 
times soar  to  120  degrees.  In  winter,  it  can 
drop  to  40  degrees  below  zero. 

Weather  is  a  constant  subject  for  con- 
versation, ince  it  so  intimately  affects  how 
people  live.  The  role  that  weather — no  rain, 
high  wind,  hot  sun — played  in  creating  the 
Dust  Bowl  Is  well  remembered.  And  as  re- 
cently as  1954.  during  a  bad  blow,  dust  and 
tumble  weeds  piled  up  to  the  second-floor 
windows  of  the  Hotel  Ralsamore  in  Ulysses. 
There  was  a  fire  call  during  the  storm,  and 
the  dust  w.,s  so  thick  that  two  firemen  had 
to  walk  alongside  their  truck  to  guide  it  to 
the  blaze,  tjomewhere  up  above,  the  sun  was 
shining. 

"The  old  timers  like  to  tell  about  how 
hard  the  wind  blows  out  here,"  says  Leroy 
Martin,  who  manages  the  feed  mill  of  a 
farmers'  co-operative  in  Ulysses.  "My  dad 
farmed  around  here  until  1930,  when  he  got 
blowed  out  and  moved  east.  He  used  to  say 
that  he  didn't  mind  the  wind  blowing  the 
dust  around  in  the  fields,  but  when  he  came 
in  to  eat  dinner  and  couldn't  see  his  wife 
sitting  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  that 
was  too  much   " 

Lack  of  moisture  now  is  a  constant  con- 
cern: decades  ago.  before  the  farmers  moved 
in,  it  was  less  of  a  problem.  When  the  high 
plains  were  first  settled,  the  native  buffalo 
grass  had  roots  down  so  solid  and  deep  that 
the  sod  could  be  cut  out  in  blocks  and  used 
to  build  homes.  The  sod  was  nature's  way 
of  overcoming  the  semiarid  climate;  what 
little  rain  there  was,  the  sod  captured  and 
held. 

William  Allen  White,  the  famous  Emporia. 
Kan..  Journalist,  grew  up  when  there  was  still 
some  unbroken  prairie  left,  and  his  descrip- 
tion. In  his  autobiography,  of  what  happened 
to  It  Is  hard  to  Improve  on:  "In  all  the 
prairies  across  these  latitudes,  the  plow  has 
come  and  filled  the  brooks.  Even  the  verdure 
of  the  prairies  and  the  pastures  is  different. 
The  brooks  are  dry.  The  land  has  changed." 

TTius  the  plows  won  the  range  wars  against 


the  cattlemen  in  the  late  1800«.  Then  Men- 
nonltes  from  southern  Russia  introduced 
drought-resistant  winter  wheat,  and  the 
foundation  for  the  enormous  wheat  crops 
of  years  to  come  was  secure. 

But  even  with  drought-resistant  wheat, 
farming  on  the  high-plains  is  chancy.  "Back 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  where  there's 
more  moisture,  if  they  miss  one  wheat  crop 
they  think  it's  really  bad."  says  Marshall 
Walker,  agricultural  agent  for  Grant  County. 
"We've  missed  seven  in  a  row.  It  was  froze 
out  two  years,  the  drought  got  it  two  years, 
the  aphlds  two  years,  and  the  grasshoppers 
one." 

So  Mr.  McCray  and  other  high-plains 
farmers  are  trying  to  transform  their  life's 
work  from  a  gamble  to  a  dependable,  stable 
source  of  Income,  and  It  is  to  irrigation  that 
they  have  turned. 

But  theirs  is  no  ordinary  irrigation  story. 
No  Federal  millions  have  been  spent  on  a 
Hoover  Dam  or  on  an  intricate  and  expensive 
ditch  network.  No  state  or  regional  commis- 
sion has  put  its  weight  behind  the  financing 
for  the  vast  irrigation  system  needed  in  a 
land  where  trends  are  measured  by  what 
happens  on  millions  of  acres,  where  single 
farms  often  Include  thousands  of  acres. 

The  farmers  have  done  It  themselves.  It 
costs  about  $20,000  to  drill  and  equip  one  of 
these  high-plains  wells,  and  the  farmers  have 
dug  into  their  savings  or.  more  tVT>lcally.  have 
gone  into  debt  to  finance  their  own  water 
.■jyEtems. 

State  officials  estimate  there  are  5.000  of 
these  wells  now  operating  Jtist  In  the  south- 
west 14  coimtles  of  Kansas,  which  is  the 
heart  of  the  Dust  Bowl,  and  thousands  more 
in  surrounding  high-plains  regions  of  Texas. 
Oklahoma.  Colorado,  and  Nebraska 

"I'm  pretty  well  convinced  that  it's  the 
largest  irrigation  system  in  the  world  built 
with  private  capital."  says  Milam  Jones,  hor- 
ticulture sj>eclallst  for  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity at  Manhattan. 

Mr.  Jones'  job  is  to  encotirage  growing  what 
are  called  "specialty"  crops,  which  in  this 
land  of  grain  growers  means  vegetables  and 
fruits.  So  far.  these  crops  make  up  a  small 
part  of  the  whole  in  the  southwest  14  coun- 
ties— 10.000  acres  of  dry  l>eans.  22.000  in 
sugar  beets.  5,000  in  popcorn,  and  a  few  hun- 
dred more  in  tomatoes,  cantaloup,  and  cu- 
cumbers. 

But  Mr.  Jones  envisions  the  transformation 
into  a  Vegetable  Bowl.  His  reasoning:  The 
high  plains  are  closer  to  the  big  Eastern 
markets  than  the  major  produce-growing 
areas  in  the  Western  states:  moreover,  high 
land  prices  out  West  are  making  produce 
growing  uneconomic,  while  land  prices  on 
the  prairie  are  far  lower. 

He  says  the  biggest  handicap  is  the  lack 
of  processing  plants  Tomatoes  now  must  be 
shipped  to  Colorado  for  canning,  for  ex- 
ample, and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  tomato  crop 
will  increase  dramatically  until  a  processor 
decides  to  build  in  western  Kansas. 

THE    POPCORN     INDUSTRY 

But  even  if  the  specialty  crops  are  still 
minor,  they  have  made  an  impact.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  popcorn  crop  resulted  in  the  crea- 
tion in  Ulysses  of  a  company  to  process  it 
Madison  Traster.  president  of  Southwestern 
Bean.  Inc..  reports  that  the  company  grossed 
$325,000  last  year  and  shipped  its  bulk  p>op- 
corn  all  over  the  country  and  to  Peru.  Mexi- 
co. Greece.  Cyprus,  and  Japan. 

"People  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  told  us  we 
were  crazy,  that  we  could  never  grow  pop- 
corn out  here."  says  Mr.  Traster.  "Well,  we 
still  have  our  violent  weather  to  contend 
wrlth — the  high  winds,  the  blizzards,  the  tem- 
perature exteremes — but  we're  learniiig 
methods  to  cope  with  these  problems" 

The  most  impressive  evidence  of  the  new 
agricultural  practices  can  be  seen  simply  by 
driving  down  the  county  roads.  Such  a  trip 
20  years  ago  would  have  shown  a  barren 
landscape — the  wheat  would  hive  been  har- 
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vested  weeks  earlier  and  nothing  would  have 
grown  up  to  replace  It. 

Now  the  corn  In  some  fields  stands  12  feet 
high.  The  mllo  is  thick  and  top-heavy  with 
deeo  red  seeds.  Ita  growth  spurred  by  Irriga- 
tion. These  are  the  crops  whose  expansion 
In  the  high  plains  U  measured  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  acres,  the  crops  that  are  fat- 
tening thousands  of  cattle  being  brought  In 
from  the  range  lands  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 
A  few  figures:  There  were  433,000  acres  of 
mllo  and  other  grain  sorghums  planted  In 
the  14  southwestern  Kansas  counties  In  1956. 
Last  year  the  total  was  864,000  acres,  and 
300,000  of  the  Increase  had  come  In  Just  the 
previous  two  years.  Similar  statistics  for  corn 
are  3,500  acres  In  1956  and  90,000  In  1968. 

Better  fertilizers,  insecticides,  and  farm- 
ing practices  contributed  to  the  increases, 
but  Irrigation  brought  most  of  It.  And  the 
growth  of  the  cattle-feeding  industry  Is 
spurring  even  more  Increases.  One  huge  feed 
lot  near  Garden  City  handles  30.000  head  a 
day,  requiring  10.000  bushels  of  grain  a  day. 
There  are  half  a  dozen  feed  lots  Just  as  big 
and  dozens  of  smaller  ones  scattered  through- 
out southwest  Kansas. 

The  feed  lots  are  attracting  still  another 
relate<}  .industry,  meat  packing.  New  plants 
have  opened  In  Garden  City  and  Dodge  City 
in  Kansas,  and  in  Guymon.  Just  across  the 
line  In  Oklahoma.  A  new  plant  will  open  in 
Liberal.  Kan.,  this  fall,  and  two  more  are 
being  planned   for  other   communities. 

Typical  of  the  feed  lots  is  one  managed 
near  Ulysses  by  Tex  Demuth.  a  rangy,  hard- 
working young  man  who  gets  about  his  feed 
lou  on  a  horse.  With  his  cowboy  boot^.  spurs. 
and  hat.  Mr.  Demuth  would  have  fit  into  the 
landscape  100  years  ago.  but  nothing  else  in 
his  operation  is  reminiscent  of  former  times. 
Every  operation  is  dedicated  to  getting  the 
cattle  as  fat  and  tender  as  possible  with  the 
greatest  efficiency.  The  grain,  for  example,  Is 
steamed  and  then  rolled  out  so  Its  starch 
win  be  fully  digested  rather  than  passed 
through.  And  feed  lots  are  experimenting 
with  feeding  each  animal  three  pounds  of 
plastic  pellets,  which  stay  in  the  animal's 
rumen  indefinitely  to  serve  as  roughage, 
rather  than  a  more  expensive  daily  portion  of 
alfalfa 

"QUtTE  A   HEVOHrnON" 

Remarks  Mr.  Demuth.  Just  before  riding 
off  to  a  far  corner  of  his  feed  lot:  "It's  been 
quite  a  revolution  around  here  It  doesn't 
look  like  the  same  country  as  five  ye.irs  ago. 
and  If  you  come  back  in  another  five  you 
won't  recognize  It  again." 

Despite  his  optimism  and  that  of  others, 
however,  there  are  a  few  sobering  concerns 
about  the  future.  Just  as  the  land  once  was 
abused  by  overuse  and  neglect,  the  under- 
ground water  supply  could  be  endangered. 

Once  it  was  thought  that  the  underground 
water  in  southwest  Kansas  was  part  of  a  vast 
artesian  system  constantly  recharged  by 
runoff  from  the  Rocky  Mounuins.  The  high 
plains  slope  eastward  from  the  mountains 
about  10  feet  to  the  mile,  and  indeed  there 
are  places  in  Kansas  where  the  underground 
water  pressure  built  up  by  this  downhill  run 
is  so  high  that  pumps  are  not  needed  to  bring 
It  up.  * 

But  geologists  now  say  that  a  fault  in  the 
earth's  crust  in  Colorado  diverts  this  moun- 
tain water  from  southwest  Kansas.  Thus  it 
is  theorized  that  the  water  the  farmers  have 
been  pumping  into  their  fields  comes  initially 
from  those  paltry  few  inches  of  rain  a  year 
and  from  seepage  from  the  Arkansas  and 
Cimarron  rivers  and  smaller  streams. 

The  Kansas  Water  Resources  Board  studied 
underground-water  use  in  the  six  counties 
in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  state  in  1968 
The  board  concluded  that  if  irrigation  con- 
tinues to  be  added  at  the  present  rate  of 
20.000  acres  a  year,  the  water  supply  could  be 
exhausted  within  45  years. 

These  concerns  have  prompted  discussion 
about      forming     regional      water-resources 


agencies  to  control  water  uee.  On  a  more 
theoretical  level  have  twen  discussions  about 
huge  Federal  programs  to  bring  water  up 
from  the  Mississippi  in  Louisiana,  or  down 
from  the  Missouri  River  in  Nebraska. 

"1  know  that  sounds  pretty  farfetched," 
says  Kansas  State  University's  Milam  Jones, 
"But  if  you  stop  and  think  of  all  the  Dutch 
have  done  to  get  water  out,  it  doesn't  sound 
so  farfetched  after  all" 


LITTLE  MOVEMENT  IN  -VIETNAM 
POLICY 

Mr  EAGLETON.  Mr,  President,  de- 
spite much  motion  there  has  been  little 
real  movement  in  US.  -Vietnam  policy. 
We  have  witnessed  a  change  in  style  but 
not  in  content.  We  talk  of  negotiations 
but  still  pursue  military  victory. 

We  still  cling  to  the  hope  that  Saigon 
will  rally  and  Hanoi  will  fold.  We  ver- 
balize that  hope  as  "Vietnamization" — 
the  ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
fight  for  their  own  country. 

Mr  President.  I  fear  that  dependence 
on  this  policy  offers  little  real  hope  for 
peace 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  re- 
cent and  excellent  articles  which  dis- 
cuss "Vietnamization"  and  the  prospects 
for  its  success  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

(Prom  Christian  Science  Itonltor, 

Sept.  23.  1969) 

Time   for   Whom? 

(By  Joseph  C.  Harsch) 

Washington.— Now  at  least  we  should  be 

able  to  find  out  whoee  side  time  really  favors 

in    Vietnam.    And    the    answer    may    not    be 

pleaaBnt  for  Washington. 

The  whole  theory  behind  the  slow  "second 
round"  of  United  States  troop  withdrawals 
is  that  time  favors  the  Saigon  regime  and  Its 
mUitary  position. 

SHOBT-FALL 

In  the  official  view  of  the  "establishment"' 
in  Saigon  the  Viet  Cong  forces  are  nearly  at 
the  end  of  their  capacity  to  go  on  fighting, 
and  North  Vietnam  is  incapable  of  making 
up  for  the  difference  much  longer. 

If  there  is  any  truth  behind  this  theory 
then  by  the  end  of  the  year  a  true  militar\' 
victory  for  Saigon  and  its  aUies  ought  to  be 
apparent. 

President  Nixon  allowed  himself  to  hope 
that  he  might  be  able  to  get  even  more  than 
100.000  Americans  out  of  Vietnam  by  the 
end  of  this  year  But  his  present  timetable 
calls  for  only  reducing  the  total  by  some 
60.000.  ' 

This  short-fall  is  a  concession  to  those  who 
argue  that  given  "Just  a  little  more  time"  the 
long-sought  'victory"  will  become  real  and 
palpable. 

Well,  perhaps  so. 

And  perhaps  President  Nixon  really  had  no 
choice. 

Who  in  his  position  would  have  announced 
a  bigger  cut  at  the  risk  of  triggering  a  panic 
in  Saigon  itself  which  could  well  leave 
nothing  but  wreckage  from  the  long  years 
of  American  effort  in  Vietnam? 


END  OF  RESOURCES 

There  is  "the  other  side"  of  the  coin. 

On  that  other  side  is  the  possibility.  Just 
as  likely  to  be  true  as  is  the  theory  of  "time 
on  our  side."  that  the  Saigon  regime  itself 
will  never  survive  the  departure  of  American 
forces  no  matter  how  long  delayed. 

The  awesome  danger  Mr.  Nixon  reallv  faced 
in  arriving  at  this  troop  withdrawal  decision 
was  that  a  larger  withdrawal  announced  at 
this   time   would   cause   such    a   collapse   In 
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South  Vietnam  that  the  American  forces 
there  might  even  have  to  fight  their  wav 
back  to  the  beaches. 

Who  Is  nearest  collapse— the  Saigon  sidp 
or  the  Hanoi  side? 

Conceivably,  both  are  near  the  end  of  their 
resources 

If  you  accept  that  possibility  the»  the  ar- 
gument is  a  strong  one  Indeed  for  keening  up 
the  American  effort  Just  a  little  longer. 
.  But  if  you  take  as  your  premise  the  pos- 
sibility (perhaps  the  probability)  that  the 
Saigon  regime  is  viable  only  with  an  Amerl- 
can  military  underpinning  then  the  issue 
really  Is  only  one  of  when  that  underpinning 
is  withdrawn  and  Asia  solves  an  Asian  prob- 
lem In  Its  own  way. 

Since  1945.  Asia  htis  been  trying  to  solve 
its  problem  in  Vietnam  one  way,  and  Western 
forces  have  attempted  to  prevent  that  sol'i- 
tion  and  impose  a  different  solution. 

First  the  French  carried  the  burden  Then 
the  United  States  took  It  up.  But  alwavs  the 
essential  effort  has  been  to  impiose  a  Western 
concept  of  a  solution  upon  a  part  of  Asia, 

CONCESSION 

We  are  really  back  now  where  all  this 
started  in  1945  and  1946 

At  that  time  the  State  Department  favored 
letting  Indochina  (North  Vietnam)  solve  Its 
own  problem  its  own  way. 

Serious  thought  was  given  to  preventing 
the  French  from  attempting  to  reestablish 
their  authority.  It  could  have  been  done. 
French  military  resources  were  sparse.  The 
French  expedition  which  recaptured  Hai- 
phong and  Hanoi  could  never  have  been 
mounted  without  American  consent.  That 
consent  might  have  been  withheld.  Many  In 
Washington  wanted  to  withhold  it. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  adopted  as  his  general  policv 
toward  Asia  one  of  "disengagement  from  the 
mainland  of  Asia."  But  he  has  put  off  for  an- 
other three  months  the  radical  step  in  that 
direction.  In  effect,  he  has  given  the  Saigon 
regime  another  three  months  for  "shaping 
up." 

One  can  only  hope  that  It  Is  not  a  wasted 
and  expensive  concession. 

[Prom  Newsweelc  magazine.  Sept.  24.  1969 1 
The  Illusion  of  Vietnamization 
(By  Maynard  Parker) 
(Note.— The  watchword  of  American  offi- 
cials in  Washington  and  Saigon  these  days  is 
"Vietnamization."  the  process  of  turning  o\er 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  the  main  burden  of 
fighting   the    war    in    their    homeland.    Last 
week.  Newsweek's  Saigon  bureau  chief  cabled 
his  personal  assessment  of  the  program  and 
its  implications,  i 

All  during  the  1960s,  through  a  series  of 
fumbling  half  steps  and  half  measures,  the 
United  States  became  hopelessly  bogged 
down  in  a  land  war  that  it  did  not  seek  and 
did  not  want.  Now  the  nation  wants  an  end 
to  the  war.  But  the  government  is  moving 
toward  this  goal  with  the  same  kind  of  stum- 
bling steps,  the  same  ambivalence,  that  first 
led  it  Into  the  quagmire,  and  this  erratic 
route  may  bring  a  conclusion  no  less  tragic 
than  the  original  process  of  involvement 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Nixon 
Administration  is  pinning  its  main  hopes  on 
Vietnamization.  In  sum.  this  means  that  it 
has  temporarily  avoided  the  problem  of  a 
political  solution  to  the  war  and  has  set  out 
again  in  pursuit  of  a  military  vlctorv— this 
time  through  the  proxy  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army.  How  else  can  one  explain  the 
fact  that,  two  weeks  ago,  President  Nixon 
missed  an  opportunity  presented  by  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh's  death,  to  advance  a  new  peace  pro- 
posal? Or  that  last  month  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Saigon  did  not  murmur  a  com- 
plaint when  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  ap- 
pointed one  of  his  own  military  colleagues  as 
his  new  Premier? 

Six  months  ago,  when  I  stopped  off  in  Paris 
on  my  way  back  to  Vietnam.  I  was  assured  by 
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all  four  sides  that  the  war  was  running 
down — an  assumption  shared  by  many  ordi- 
nary Americans.  But  now  It  is  September, 
and  due  partly  to  North  Vietnamese  stone- 
walling and  partly  to  President  Thleu's  in- 
transigence, there  has  l>een  no  visible  prog- 
ress toward  peace.  There  is  little  remorse  in 
official  Saigon  over  the  failure  of  the  talks 
Fate  has  given  the  US.  command  a  second 
chance  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  on  its  own 
terms,  and  the  generals  believe  they  can  do 
it  with  Vietnamization 

The  strategy  has  definite  attractions  for 
both  President  Nixon  and  President  Thleu. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  will  not  force  the  South 
Vietnamese  leader  to  broaden  his  govern- 
ment in  order  to  win  popular  support:  on 
the  other,  it  will  not  compel  Mr.  Nixon  to  ram 
compromises,  such  as  a  coalition  govern- 
ment, down  Thleu's  throat.  As  for  the  U.S. 
command  in  Saigon,  it  has  been  heartened 
by  a  secret  report  that  argues  that  the 
domestic  "public-opinion  bomb  could  be  de- 
fused" by  withdrawing  an  average  of  10.000 
U  S.  troops  a  month  until  after  the  1972  U.S. 
Presidential  election.  Then  the  pullout  would 
end  and  the  remaining  250.000  men  would 
settle  in  for  the  duration.  As  one  strategist 
expressed  it:  "We'd  put  the  war  on  page 
seventeen." 

PHEMISE 

To  the  contrary.  It  seems  to  me  that  Viet- 
namization could  put  the  war  back  on  page 
one  in  headlines  as  bold  as  ever  before.  For 
one  thing,  it  is  based  on  a  premise  that  few 
Americans  would  tolerate:  that  large  num- 
bers of  U,S.  troops  will  be  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam for  perhaps  another  decade.  The  Ad- 
ministration talks  of  turning  over  the  bulk 
of  the  fighting  to  the  South  Vietnamese  by 
the  end  of  1971.  But  no  one  here  believes 
that  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
will  be  ready  by  then  to  cope  with  Hanoi's 
regulars.  Admittedly,  the  ARVN  has  im- 
proved. But  in  general  its  performance  re- 
mains mediocre.  Most  ARVN  divisions  still 
cling  to  the  relatively  safe  coastal  areas,  and 
the  desertion  rate  still  runs  an  appalling  one 
man  in  five  each  year.  All  indications  are  that 
the  ARVN's  improvement  will  continue  to  be 
agonizingly  slow,  and  that  the  Americans 
win  still  have  to  do  much  of  the  fighting. 
Given  the  ARVN"s  weaknesses,  it  seems 
highly  debatable  that  a  250.0OO-man  U.S. 
force — which  would  include  a  sizable  num- 
ber of  combat  troops — can  hold  the  same 
groimd  that  half  a  million  ors  are  now 
working  night  and  day  to  defend. 

The  reduced  American  force  might  well  be 
subjected  to  savage  North  Vietnamese  at- 
tacks, and  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  the  ARVN  might  offer  little  help.  The 
siege  of  the  U.S.  Special  Forces  camp  at  Ben 
Het  earlier  this  year  offered  an  ominous  hint 
of  things  to  come.  ARVN  troops  refused  to 
defend  a  U.S.  artillery  battery,  and  when  an 
American  engineer  company  was  ambushed, 
South  Vietnamese  officers  refused  to  go  to 
its  aid.  Relations  between  the  allied  armies 
are  already  so  strained.  In  fact,  that  the  U.S. 
command  has  drawn  up  contingency  plans 
for  fighting  the  South  Vietnamese,  if  nec- 
essary, during  a  .".nal  American  withdrawal. 

Thus,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  weekly  U.S. 
death  toll  might  continue  to  hover  between 
150  and  200,  even  with  only  half  the  pres- 
ent number  of  GI's  In  South  Vietnam.  And 
unless  the  war  Is  ended  by  an  over-all  nego- 
tiated settlement,  South  Vietnam — as  well  as 
Laos  and  Cambodia — will  remain  terribly 
vulnerable  to  Communist  conquest, 

BEND 

The  only  alternative  to  Vietnamization — 
and  the  only  hope  for  ending  the  war — is 
to  push  the  Saigon  government  into  a  com- 
promise with  the  Communists.  Such  a  com- 
promise must  allow  the  Viet  Cong's  National 
Liberation  Front  to  share  power  in  direct 
proportion  to  its  poptilar  support.  So  far. 
President  Thleu  has  hardly  begun  to  bend. 
True,  he  Invited  the  NLP  to  Join  with  him  In 


holding  elections.  But  in  almost  the  same 
breath,  he  warned  that  he  would  jail  any- 
one who  espoused  a  coalition  government,  or 
who  used  the  word  "withdrawal"  Instead  of 
"replacement""  to  describe  the  American  pull- 
out.  Thleu's  police  have  already  Jailed  scores 
of  non-Communist  opposition  members. 
What,  the  Viet  Cong  must  be  asking  them- 
selves: What  would  happen  to  them  if  they 
surfaced  to  take  part  in  a  national  election? 

Similarly,  Thleu's  choice  of  Gen  Tran 
Thlen  Khlem,  the  ranking  general  in  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army,  to  head  his  "peace 
cabinet"'  represents  a  retrenchment  on  the 
right.  It  may  be  too  much  to  ask  Thleu.  a 
rigid  antl -Communist  who  was  handplcked 
by  the  U.S.  to  fight  the  war  to  tlie  bitter  end. 
lo  willingly  turn  his  government  into  an  in- 
strument of  reconciliation.  But  if  the  war 
is  ever  to  end.  that  Is  precisely  what  must  be 
done.  South  Vietnam  needs  a  predominantly 
civilian  government,  one  that  cares  more 
about  making  peace  than  waging  war  The 
only  way  to  get  it  is  through  firm  American 
pressure.  With  nearly  40.000  Americans  al- 
ready dead,  this  Is  no  time  for  conventional 
diplomacy  President  Thieu  must  be  made 
to  understand  that  ills  best  chance  for  sur- 
vival— indeed,  ills  only  chance — lies  in  com- 
promise witli  the  Communists.  And  as  risky 
as  that  policy  will  be.  "Thleu  must  realize 
that  If  he  rejects  it,  he  will  force  the  U.S. 
to  make  a  deal  with  Hanoi  behind  ills  back. 

At  tlie  national  level.  Thieu  must  make 
concessions  to  the  non-Communist  left,  by 
bnuging  its  leaders  into  his  government 
Thleu's  position  is  lis  strong  as  it  will  ever 
be;  NLP  sympathizers  amount  to  no  more 
than  35  percent  of  South  Vietnam's  people. 
If  Thleu  and  the  other  non-Communist  fac- 
tions cannot  liandle  this  minority  in  a  po- 
litical strtiggle  once  foreign  troops  withdraw, 
then  something  is  so  fundamentally  wrong 
that  another  decade  of  American  occupa- 
tion can  hardly  be  expected  to  cure  It. 

Past:  At  the  local  level.  American  officials 
must  encourage  the  de  facto  cease-fires — 
called  "accommodations" — that  have  already 
become  common  in  this  war.  Especially  In 
the  Mekong  Delta,  It  is  normal  procedure 
for  commanders  to  stop  flglitlng,  either  when 
a  stalemate  has  been  reached  or  when  both 
sides  wish  to  harvest  crops.  In  the  past,  the 
U.S.  has  opposed  such  settlements.  But  en- 
couraging accommodations  might  bring  peace 
to  large  parts  of  the  countryside  without 
waiting  for  progress  in  Paris. 

Certainly,  a  policy  of  accommodation  at 
the  national  and  local  levels  entails  risk. 
But  sooner  or  later,  some  such  risk  will  have 
to  be  taken.  The  alternative  Is  to  proceed 
with  Vietnamization.  a  program  that  prom- 
ises only  more  fighting — much  of  It  by  Amer- 
icans. Vietnamization  will  solve  none  of  the 
basic  causes  of  this  conflict.  It  prortdes  nei- 
ther a  method  of  reconciliation  nor  a  means 
for  the  total  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops.  As 
anthropologist  Gerald  Hlckey  has  warned: 
"If  an  effort  is  not  made  at  accomomdailon, 
people  in  the  U.S.  had  better  be  prepared  for 
many  years  of  fighting." 


FUNDING  OF  POLLACK  CONVER- 
SION PROGRAM 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  fishing 
is  one  of  this  countr>''s  oldest  industries, 
and  like  many  it  has  not  stood  well  the 
test  of  time.  Depleted  fisheries  stocks, 
foreign  competition,  high  interest  rates, 
internal  divisions,  water  pollution,  and 
many  other  factors  have  all  wreaked 
havoc  with  this  proud  and  once  produc- 
tive industry.  Now  the  fishing  fleets  of 
New  England  are  coming  to  the  end  of 
the  road. 

The  Senators  and  Congressmen  of 
New  England  have  continually  sought 
Federal  aid  to  try  and  reverse  the  seem- 


ingly inexorable  tide  of  deterioration  of 
her  fleets  and  the  demoralization  of  her 
fishermen.  They  have  met  with  varying 
degree^  of  success.  The  plethora  of  bills 
introduced  on  their  behalf  has  not  gen- 
erally received  the  attention  they  de- 
served and  we  have  been  forced  to  rely 
upon  the  few  workable,  existing  pro- 
giams  for  themselves  have  up  to  now 
lacked  the  unity  and  organization  most 
necessaiT  to  the  effective  presentation 
of  their  case. 

This  year,  the  most  exigent  of  all  prob- 
lems facing  the  New  England  fishing 
industry  was  the  lack  of  haddock.  Had- 
dock is  one  of  New  England's  staple  food 
fish,  and  the  species  that  the  majority 
of  New  England  fishermen  depend 
upon  lor  their  livelihood.  The  drop  in 
haddock  landings  has  been  incredible. 
In  fact,  they  are  now  at  their  low- 
est point  in  the  last  40  years.  Marine 
biologists  tell  us  that  the  only  program 
that  might  save  our  haddock  from  al- 
most total  annihilation  is  a  total  mora- 
torium on  fishing  in  the  Georges  Bank 
area.  The  International  Commission  on 
North  Atlantic  Fisheries  recently  re- 
sponded by  declaring  a  partial  mora- 
torium on  all  haddock  fisliing  by  paitici- 
pating  foreign  nations  who  fish  this  once 
plentiful  fishing  ground.  The  fishermen 
of  New  England  worked  closely  with  the 
Buieau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  by  as- 
sisting the  Bureau's  repiesentatives  to 
the  ICNAF  conference  to  present  the 
conditions  existing  on  the  Georges  Banks 
to  the  other  nations  at  the  conference. 
At  the  same  time,  work  was  going  for- 
ward involving  both  the  Bureau  and  the 
fishermen  as  they  sought  a  viable  alter- 
native to  haddock.  The  best  substitute 
was  found  to  be  pollack. 

The  fishermen  started  to  concentrate 
their  efforts  on  making  a  success  of  this 
replacement  program.  This  desire  to  help 
themselves  brought  about  a  major  con- 
ference in  mid-July  in  Gloucester,  pres- 
ent at  which  were  not  only  representa- 
tives of  the  fishermen,  but  the  processors, 
and  other  important  elements  of  the  fish- 
ing community.  Prom  this  meeting  came 
a  greater  organization,  coordination, 
and.  most  importantly,  a  momentum  that 
would  bring  some  success  to  the  modest 
fishing  boat  conversion  and  pollack 
marketing  programs  that  were  being 
undertaken. 

The  Senate,  in  its  decision  to  delete 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
appropriation  the  amount  of  S563.000  for 
research  on  pollack  fishing,  has  seriously 
damaged  the  work  of  an  entire  summer. 
The  momentum  developed  has  been 
eliminated,  and  the  possibility  of  con- 
tinued heavy  fishing  of  depleted  haddock 
stocks  will  go  on  because  the  develop- 
ment of  a  logical  alternative  has  not  gone 
forward.  Most  important,  with  this  cut 
in  funds,  the  faith  and  confidence  of  the 
men  of  this  industry  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  respond  effectively  to 
their  dilemma  has  been  obliterated.  At 
best,  the  money  sought  from  the  Interior 
appropriations  bill  is  not  great.  It  repre- 
sents a  start  on  what  we  hope  will  be  a 
verj'  significant  program.  Without  it, 
however,  any  pi  ogress  we  might  have 
made  will  be  lost.  I  hope  that  when  this 
measure  is  considered  in  conference,  this 
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small  but  critically  important  cut  will  be 
restored  to  the  Interior  budget. 

Mr.  President,  just  this  morning  the 
New  York  Times  published  a  timely  and 
incisive  article  on  the  condition  and 
mood  of  the  fishing  fleet  and  fishermen 
of  Gloucester.  This  is  a  pwiinfully  accu- 
rate description  of  the  present  state  of 
the  industry  in  New  England.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

0  S   Pishing  Industry  Founders  in  a  Sea  of 

Foreign  Ships 

(By  Paul  L.  Montgomery) 

Gloucester.  Mass. — The  days  of  glory  are 
gone  for  this  old  fishing  port.  Only  old  men 
can  remember  when  the  harbor  was  full  of 
schooners,  their  masts  a  forest  of  timber,  or 
how  the  herring  gulls  clouded  the  sky  fol- 
lowing the  fleet  home 

Now  in  the  dawn  the  rusty  trawlers  crawl 
.out  ffopi  the  dilapidated  piers  while  the  gulls 
shift  uneasily  from  foot  to  foot  on  the  roof 
peaks'.  As  often  as  not  they  come  back  half- 
loaded,  their  crews  cursing  the  sleek,  300- 
vessel  foreign  fishing  fleet  that  rules  the 
rich  grounds  these  fall  days  from  Cape  Ann 
to  Montauk  Point. 

Since  1961,  when  the  Soviet  Union  made 
Its  first  probes  in  the  Grand  Banks,  foreign 
ships  have  come  in  increasing  numbers,  stay- 
ing longer  and  moving  ine.xarably  west  and 
south  to  the  12-mlle  fishing  limit  off  the 
northeastern  coast. 

Each  year  the  vessels  range  farther  and 
fish  closer  to  shore  In  August.  1968.  213  for- 
eign fishing  vessels  were  sighted  In  north- 
eastern waters  by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries.  They  Included  118  ships  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  35  from  Poland.  31  from  East 
Germany  and  29  from  West  Germany. 

THROUGH    FULL    SEASON 

This  August  the  figure  was  325,  including 
212  Soviet  vessels.  37  from  Poland,  40  from 
East  Germany  and  24  from  West  Germany. 
Most  of  the  vessels,  some  of  them  twice  as 
big  as  the  largest  American  ship  out  of 
Gloucester,  have  stayed  into  September,  and 
more  ships  have  arrived. 

The  bureau's  plane  spotted  243  foreign 
vessels  last  week  In  the  Georges  Bank  area 
east  of  Cape  Cod.  The  national  breakdown 
was  143  Soviet.  33  East  German.  18  West  Ger- 
man. 29  Polish,  14  Spanish,  four  Norwegian, 
1  Rumanian  and  one  Japanese. 

There  are  also  about  60  Soviet  ships  In  the 
fishing  grounds  between  Montauk  Point  and 
Nantucket.  Earlier  this  year,  single  vessels 
from  Israel.  Greece,  Bulgaria  and  Cuba  were 
teen  off  the  coast  on  what  appeared  to  be  ex- 
ploratory missions. 

Every  year,  the  foreign  fishing  season  off 
the  American  coast  gets  longer  Last  year,  for 
the  first  time,  the  Soviet  fleet  followed  the 
herring  south  to  Virginia  and  stayed  late  in- 
to the  winter.  The  Germans  and  the  Poles 
are  expected  to  Join  the  Russians  this  year. 

While  marine  biologists  and  economists 
give  many  reasons,  not  only  over-flshing.  for 
the  decline  of  the  once-proud  Gloucester 
fishery,  the  fishermen  see  only  one — the 
seemingly  omnivorous  and  often  intimidating 
foreign  fieet. 

The  other  afternoon  on  the  Seven  Seas 
Pier,  the  Phyllis  A  was  unloading  its  small 
catch  of  h.iddock  and  whiting  while  the 
crew  grumbled  about  low  prices  and  stiff 
competition. 

"LAST    POUND"    NEARING 

The  foreign  ships  were  "only  23  miles  from 
here,  ■  said  the  captain,  "right  out  there  like 
a  picket  fence  keeping  the  fish  out.  You  can't 
even  turn  around  it's  so  crowded." 

"We're  on  our   last  legs,"  said  Joseph  P. 


Grace,  the  Mayor  of  the  lown  and  chairman 
of  the  Gloucester  Fisheries  Commission,  at 
the  group's  September  meeting.  "Every  na- 
tion is  out  there  racing  to  get  that  last  pound 
of  fish  out  of  the  sea.  One  day.  they  are  going 
to  discover  they  have  that  last  pound." 

The  Mayor  was  making  a  plea  for  industry 
support  for  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy's 
Fisheries  Development  Act  of  1969,  which 
seeks  to  "help  our  fishing  Industry  recover 
frixn  the  crisis  situation  It  is  now  in" 
through  technical  and  financial  assistance 
for  conservation  and  new  equipment. 

The  other  day  In  the  Fisherman's  Insti- 
tute, a  rest  home  for  old  men  of  the  sea. 
Seymour  L.  Harnlsh.  a  former  captain,  was 
talking  about  the  old  days. 

"Ill  be  91  if  I  live  to  see  the  15th  day  of 
November  coming,"  he  said,  "and,  my  gra- 
cious, I  hope  to  tell  you  the  difference  be- 
tween then  and  now  is  like  night  and  day." 

In  the  dim  lounge  of  the  institute  a  soap 
opera  flickered  on  the  television.  Mr.  Harnlsh, 
wearing  a  battered  felt  hat,  occasionally 
glanced  at  the  screen  through  his  thick 
glasses.  In  a  corner,  two  men  bent  over  hand- 
whittled  crlbbage  boards. 

"I  was  captain  of  the  Romance  in  1914," 
Mr,  Harnlsh  said,  continuing:  "That's  the 
year  war  broke  out.  We  had  19  men.  purse- 
seining  mackerel.  I  come  home  with  180  bar- 
rels of  salt  mackerel  at  S20  a  barrel.  Why  now 
yovi  can't  even  hear  tell  of  salt  mackerel. 
Pec^le  don't  eat  them  any  more." 

FOREIGN     ADVANTAGES 

Mr.  Harnlsh  turned  his  attention  to  the 
foreign  fleet. 

"They're  tearing  up  the  feeding  bottom." 
he  »ald.  "It  stands  to  reason  they  must  have 
cleaned  up  their  own  grounds  on  the  other 
side,  now  they're  over  here  cleaning  up  ours 
I  won't  say  It  has  destroyed  our  fishing  yet, 
but  if  they  keep  on  they  will." 

Mr.  Harnlsh  said  the  foreign  ships  enjoyed 
two  big  advantages — cheap  labor  and  use  of 
net«  with  smaller  mesh  than  that  permitted 
for  American  fishermen  "They  get  men  on 
those  boats  living  for  months  almost  like 
convicts,"  he  said.  "You  can't  get  our  men  to 
do  ehat." 

Down  near  the  wharves.  Sam  Claramentaro 
was  assembling  a  net  at  his  chandler's  shop. 
He  Is  54  and  gave  up  fishing  for  a  shore  Job 
in  1947.  "I've  got  two  boys;  I  wouldn't  send 
them  fishing."  he  said.  "You  waste  your  life 
out  there,  that's  all" 

Mr.  Claramentaro  said  his  business  had 
dropped  20  per  cent  in  the  last  few  years. 
He  said  the  foreign  fieet  was  certainly  part 
of  the  problem.  "We  don't  have  the  vessels  to 
compete  with  them,  we're  getting  pushed 
around,  "  he  declared.  "I've  got  nothing 
against  anybody,  Russian  or  American,  work- 
ing for  a  living,  but  not  when  you  got  to 
push  somebody  else  around." 

"We're  all  spoiled,"  he  went  on.  "We 
wouldn't  eat  herring  like  the  Russians  are 
catching.  Our  young  housewives  want  these 
prepared  fish  sticks  they  Just  have  to  heal 
and  they're  ready  to  go.  You  can't  compete 
witlj  that  " 

Willie  most  of  the  fish  caught  by  foreign 
ships  is  for  their  own  country's  consumption, 
an  Increasing  amount  is  finding  its  way  back 
to  the  United  States  as  Imports.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  blocks — frozen,  compressed 
slabe  of  filleted  fish  that  are  used  In  making 
fish  sticks   and   other   prepared   products. 

Gorton's  of  Gloucester,  which  was  founded 
In  1755,  Imports  blocks  from  Poland.  The 
blocks  are  made  on  the  Polish  ships  from 
fish  caught  perhaps  50  miles  from  the  fac- 
tory, taken  to  the  French  territory  of  St. 
Pierre  and  Mlquelon  off  Newfoundland  for 
transfer  to  American  freighters,  then  moved 
to  Gorton's.  Gloucester  fishermen  concede 
they  cannot  compete  with  the  Polish  prices. 

The  trend  has  had  its  effect  on  Gloucester, 
which  was  founded  in  1623.  The  port's  annual 
flshilandlngs  used  to  total  about  350  million 
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pounds;   last  year  they  totaled  97.6  million 
pounds. 

The  fleet,  mostly  vessels  Individually  owned 
by  Portuguese-American  and  Italian-Amer- 
ican entrepreneurs,  has  shrunk  from  more 
than  200  ships  10  years  ago  to  110  now.  Last 
year,  one  new  vessel  was  added  to  the  fleet 
while  two  older  ones  sank. 

DROP    in    fishermen 

There  are  about  1.000  fishermen  in  the 
town,  compared  with  the  total  10  years  ago 
of  1.800.  Crews  of  the  ships  share  60  per  cent 
of  the  ships'  catch  as  their  wages;  the  own- 
ers get  40  per  cent. 

Although  the  Government  has  a  grant  and 
loan  program  that  can  pay  up  to  half  of 
the  cost  of  new  fishing  vessels,  the  fisherman 
complain  that  it  takes  too  long  and  is  too 
complicated  to  get  the  Federal  money,  and 
very  difficult  to  get  the  capital  they  need  lor 
their  own  share. 

"We  are  the  farmers  of  the  sea,"  said  Mayor 
Grace.  "The  Government  pays  our  farmers 
money  not  to  grow  crops,  and  here  we  are 
trying  to  make  a  living  and  bring  money  in- 
to this  country  and  we  get  very  little  help 
at  all." 

Gloucester  still  has  hopes  of  reversing  the 
decline  of  its  fishing,  and  particularly  of 
stemming  fish  imports  In  the  United  States 
last  year.  58  per  cent  of  food  fish  and  76.2  per 
cent  of  all  fish  products  were  imported.  The 
figure  for  food  fish  imported  in  1960  was  41  4 
per  cent. 

Mavor  Grace,  however,  is  something  less 
than  optimistic.  "In  the  face  of  all  the  sub- 
sidies for  fishing  being  handed  out  in  all 
these  other  countries.  "  he  said  at  the  fish- 
eries commission  meeting,  "we  should  give 
an  aocolade  to  the  American  fisherman  just 
for  surviving." 
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ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  WERNER 
A,  BAUM,  UNIVERSITY  OF  RHODE 
ISLAND 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  1969,  Werner  A.  Baum,  pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  Rhode  island. 
Kingston.  R.I..  opened  the  academic  year 
with  a  notewoi'thy  statement  concern- 
ing the  problems  of  the  university  today. 
Speaking  to  the  approximately  9.000  fac- 
ulty and  students  assembled.  Dr.  Baum 
also  made  this  statement  something  of 
a  review  of  his  impressions  grained  dur- 
ing his  first  year  as  president  of  the 
university. 

I  was  greatly  struck  by  the  insights 
and  views  of  Dr.  Baum  and  would  like 
to  share  them  with  the  Senate.  His 
sp)eech  discussed  the  complete  spectrum 
of  imiversity  problems;  the  unrest  about 
Vietnam,  the  dislike  of  certain  recruit- 
ing activities,  the  need  for  black  involve- 
ment, and  the  right  of  student  partici- 
pation in  the  university  governance. 

As  his  statement  is  read,  one  recog- 
nizes a  deep  imderstanding  of  not  only 
whiat  has  happened  but,  also  of  the  rea- 
sons as  to  why  it  is  happening,  coupled 
with  a  discussion  of  the  role  of  the  uni- 
versity in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
as  part  of  the  general  mainstream. 

Another  incisive  portion  of  Dr.  Baum's 
statement  was  the  need  for  the  campus 
moderates  to  make  themselves  heard.  He 
discussed  in  detail  how  a  small,  but  vocal 
minority,  can  all  too  easily  disrupt  a 
great  univer.slty  and  how  this  pattern  is 
not  new.  I  quote: 

I  Uved  through  something  like  this  once 
before,  in  Germany  In  the  early  1930's,  though 
I  was  too  young  to  comprehend  it  at  the 
time.  The  majority  of  scholars  did  not  want 


to  get  Involved  in  the  preservation  of  their 
universities  as  free  centers  of  Intellectual 
activity.  "Leave  me  be,  all  I  want  to  do  is  my 
organic  chemistry,  or  my  medieval  litera- 
ture," was  the  common  reaction.  The  result 
Is  history. 

In  the  name  of  reason,  scholarfehjp,  and 
the  future  of  universities,  I  implore  you. 
moderates:  speak  up — be  counted!  Govern- 
ing boards  and  administrations  are  pKswer- 
less  without  your  active  support. 

I  believe  that  statement  clearly  sums 
up  a  view  which  has  all  too  often  not 
been  stated  and  I  should  like  to  con- 
gratulate Werner  Baum  on  a  most  im- 
portant contribution.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  complete  text  of  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Presidentt  Werner  A.  Baum  at 
Opening  Convocation.  URI,  September  10, 
1969 

I  have  spent  a  year  getting  to  know  our 
University  and  you.  I  believe  I  now  have  a 
fair  understanding  of  our  students,  our  fac- 
ulty, and  of  the  situation  in  which  we  work. 
With  confidence  based  on  that  understand- 
iiie  I  can  now  speak  to  you  of  our  duties 
end  responsibilities,  of  our  challenges  and 
opportunities,  of  what  we  can  and  must  do, 
and  of  what  we  cannot  and  must  not  do. 
So  let's  get  down  to  the  hard  facts. 

We  face  no  identity  crisis  We  are  a  uni- 
versity, a  public  university.  We  exist  because 
man  is  a  creature  who  has  replaced  instinct 
with  cultural  tradition,  with  reason,  and 
with  the  resulting  fruits  of  contemplative 
thought.  It  is  our  function  to  seek  and  to 
transmit  knowledge,  and  to  teach  students 
the  processes  whereby  understanding  and 
truth  are  made  known. 

There  follow  certain  patterns  of  conduct 
within  our  community. 

Being  founded  upon  faith  in  knowledge 
and  intelligence,  we  must  defend  their  free 
operation.  We  must  rely  upon  reason,  wis- 
dom, and  truth  to  combat  error.  We  are  ob- 
ligated to  see  that  the  conditions  under 
which  questions  are  examined  are  those 
which  give  play  to  intellect  rather  than  to 
passion. 

We  shall  be  an  open  campus,  with  the 
widest  latitude  for  the  presentation  of  Ideaa. 
The  primary  test  of  acceptability  is  not  the 
idea  itself,  but  the  mode  and  manner  of  Its 
presentation.  Orderly  and  peaceful  presenta- 
tions, even  mass  demonstrations  and  other 
non-obstructive  forms  of  protest,  are  the 
right  of  any  member  of  this  community. 

The  University  of  Rhode  Island  is  the 
creature  of  the  State.  It  will  not  aid  nor  will 
it  condone  actions  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  State.  Specifically  included  is  a  law  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions which  makes  It  illegal  to  obstruct  the 
use  of  the  property  of  another  or  to  obstruct 
another  in  the  prosecution  of  his  lawful  busi- 
ness or  pursuits  in  any  manner. 

During  the  last  academic  year  the  Student 
Senate,  the  Faculty  Senate!  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees  affirmed  not  only  the  right  of 
individuals  to  speak,  but  also  the  right  of 
individuals  to  listen.  Further,  it  was  made 
clear  by  all  these  parties  that  we  do  not  con- 
done any  disruption  of  normal  university 
activities,  any  denial  of  access  to  or  egress 
from  uiUversity  buildings,  or  any  threat  or 
actual  use  of  force. 

I  call  upon  each  of  you.  Individually  and 
collectively,  to  abide  by  these  standards  of 
conduct  as  you  did  last  year. 

The  disruption  which  marked  higher  edu- 
cation on  some  other  campuses  last  year  is 
a  cancer  on  the  body  academic.  Nowhere  is 
force  or  blackmail  more  out  of  place  than  in 
<'■  university,  the  house  of  reason  and  persua- 
sion. The  academic  community  must  rid  it- 


self of  this  cancer  here  and  now.  before 
malignancy  destroys  our  vitality  and  our 
hard-won.  precious  Independence  to  change 
society  through  orderly  means  I  do  not  ex- 
pect this  cancer  to  appear  on  our  campus. 
But  If  it  should,  I  will  act  promptly  to  eradi- 
cate it. 

Our  world  is  beset  with  problems,  and  the 
deep  concerns  and  Impatience  of  youths  and 
adults  are  not  hard  to  understand.  We  now 
know  that  the  wars  to  end  war  did  not  suc- 
ceed We  face  the  threat  of  "the  bomb"  and 
other  lethal  weaponry  and  we  know  that,  as 
far  as  can  be  predicted  from  history,  weap- 
ons are  eventually  used  in  war  We  know 
that  throughout  the  world  more  individuals 
are  undernourished  and  ill  than  are  well. 
Students  and  faculty  in  common  support  the 
ideal  that  medical  care,  good  nutrition,  good 
environment,  equal  rights,  and  freedom  are 
birthrights.  But  we  must  realize  that  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island,  important  as  it 
is  to  us  as  the  focal  point  of  our  lives,  has 
limits  to  its  capability  to  deal  with  these 
problems 

During  the  discussions  In  connection  with 
the  Dow  Chemical  Company  incident  last 
December,  I  was  beset  wltli  such  questions 
as  "What  is  the  University  going  to  do  to 
stop  the  war  in  Viet  Nam?"  and  "What  is 
the  University  going  to  do  to  destroy  the 
military-industrial  complex?"  As  an  institu- 
tion, of  course,  we  can  do  very  little.  Not 
only  are  such  problems  of  a  scope  b»yond 
our  means,  but  we  are  not  a  political  action 
organization.  Indeed,  a  completely  independ- 
ent posture  is  essential  to  our  institutional 
role  as  a  critic  of  society.  When  the  univer- 
sity considers  political,  social  or  sectarian 
movements  they  are  dissected  and  ex- 
amined— not  advocated — and  the  conclusion 
is  left,  with  no  tipping  of  the  scales,  to  the 
logic  of  the  facts. 

Our  most  important  contribution  to  the 
world's  problems  is  the  education  of  men 
and  women  who  will  help  to  solve  such  prob- 
lems, or  better  yet,  who  will  be  wise  enough 
to  prevent  such  problems  from  developing 
in  the  first  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  prob- 
lems which  are  in  our  domain  and  upon 
which  we  can  and  must  work.  Within  our 
university,  for  example,  there  Is  the  ever- 
present  problem  of  improving  the  process  of 
information  transmission  And  our  faculty 
needs  to  search  for  ways  to  Improve  its 
teaching  by  experimenting  with  new  tech- 
niques and  evaluating  their  effectiveness.  And 
our  students  need  to  maintain  the  challenge 
to  the  faculty  and  to  themselves  so  that  this 
university  continues  to  strive  to  become  a 
community  of  scholars. 

Two  other  problems  which  are  critical  to 
us  and  which  I  wish  to  discuss  In  some  detail 
are  the  Internal  governance  of  our  univer- 
sity, and  the  expansion  of  opportunities  for 
young  black  citizens  to  study  with  us. 

First,  the  matter  of  Internal  governance. 
The  record  clearly  shows  that  the  now  dying 
Board  of  Trustees  was  consistently  careful 
to  distinguish  between  the  policy  decisions 
for  which  it  was  legally  responsible  and  the 
Internal  administration  of  institutional  af- 
fairs. I  hope,  trust,  and  believe  that  the  new 
Board  of  Regents  will  be  equally  careful  in 
treading  this  delicate  but  important  line 
The  record  of  the  past  year  also  convinces 
you.  I  hope,  that  the  Chancellor  does  not 
seek  to  be  a  super-president  or  to  violate 
the  integrity  of  the  University  as  an  organism 
with  Its  own  personality,  hopes,  and  ambi- 
tions. And  I  trtist  I  have  convinced  you  that 
I  do  not  Intend  to  administer  this  Institution 
unilaterally,  arbitrarily  or  capriciously. 

We  have  made  great  progress,  far  more 
than  most  universities,  in  making  decisions 
on  a  broad  base  of  participation.  During  the 
past  year,  to  cite  some  examples,  students 
and  faculty  In  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  collaborated  In  development  of  a 
new  Bachelor  of  Arts  curriculum  which  Is 
now    waiting   consideration   by   the   Faculty 


Senate;  significant  changes  were  made  in 
our  social  regulations,  based  on  recom- 
mendations of  a  student-faculty-administra- 
tlon  committee  and  wide  discussion  within 
the  various  constituencies  of  the  University; 
meetings  of  the  Faculty  Senate  were  attended 
by  students,  and  students  were  appointed 
to  all  University  committees  of  consequence. 

Neither  this  University— nor  any  univer- 
sity— will  ever  be  a  model  democracy.  For 
one  thing,  no  community  of  our  size  can  be 
operated  in  a  town-meeting  fashion  with 
everyone  having  a  part  in  every  discussion. 
What's  more,  the  vast  majority  of  our  popu- 
lation is  transient.  Even  more  important  is 
the  fact  that  a  university  should,  not  be  a 
democracy;  as  I  have  pKjinted  out  before,  the 
very  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  univer- 
sity is  that  some  people  know  more  than  do 
other  people.  If  any  student  does  not  be- 
lieve this  to  be  the  case,  he  is  wasting  his 
time,  his  money,  and  the  taxpayers'  money, 
and  he  should  go  somewhere  where  there  are 
people  who  do  know  more  than  he  does  The 
final  decision-making  authority  must  reside 
in  the  places  where  there  is  competence, 
responsibility,  and  accountability.  This  in 
no  way  negates  the  need  for  the  -w-Idest  pos- 
sible input  Into  the  decision-making  process. 
We  must  move  further. 

I  believe  that  the  greatest  weakness  in  our 
system  at  this  point  lies  in  the  University's 
legislative  process  I  hope  we  can  strengthen 
this  area  as  a  result  of  the  study  now  being 
made  by  the  Student  Life  Committee  The 
Student  Senate  and  the  Faculty  Senate  are 
too  disparate  in  their  power  and  responsibil- 
ity. They  are  ixxsrly  coordinated,  and  the 
administration  is  in  a  virtually  impossible 
position  when  the  two  disagree  I  hope  that 
we  can  find  a  way,  without  detracting  from 
the  responsibility  which  is  appropriately 
that  of  the  faculty,  of  developing  a  uni- 
cameral body  which  deals  with  matters  of 
joint  responsibility. 

What  is  more,  we  should  recognize  that 
major  elements  of  the  University  are  not 
completely  disenfranchised  in  the  legislative 
branch.  The  librarians,  the  professional  per- 
sonnel of  the  student  services  area,  of  the 
business  area,  and  of  the  development  area, 
and  the  classified  personnel  so  critical  to  our 
total  welfare,  have  no  legislative  vote  what- 
soever. If  we  are  to  govern  ourselves  even 
quasl-democratlcally.  it  seems  to  me  only 
proper  to  provide  a  voice  and  a  vote  to  these 
citizens  of  our  society. 

I  hope  many  of  you  this  year  will  devote 
a  fraction  of  your  time  and  energy  to  our 
problem  of  self-governance,  so  that  we  may 
build  an  even  better  framework  for  our  basic 
job  of  teaching  and  learning. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  problem  of  black 
students  on  our  campus.  This  problem  is 
almost  unique  in  our  case,  because  of  the 
smallness  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  low  pro- 
portion of  black  citizens. 

Our  past  history  is  not  a  good  one.  While 
it  Is  unfair  to  oversimplify  by  saying  that 
there  has  been  "systematic  exclusion"  of 
Blacks  from  the  University,  it  is  time  that 
there  has  been  insignificant  enrollment  of 
Blacks  because  there  has  not  been  equality 
of  opportunity.  This  we  must  rectify,  not 
because  of  guilt  feelings  or  demands  for  rep- 
arations, but  because  our  welfare  requires 
that  every  Individual  have  the  opportunity 
to  develop  his  potential  to  the  fullest. 

We  are  making  significant  progress.  Our 
enrollment  of  black  students  this  year,  when 
the  final  figures  are  in.  will  certainly  be  very 
much  higher  than  It  was  last  year. 

A  substantial  increase  in  black  enrollment 
this  fall  Is  due  to  continuation  and  expan- 
sion of  the  Special  Program  for  Talent  De- 
velopment which  includes  the  pre-matrlcula- 
tion  program  which  we  operate  on  behalf  of 
the  three  state  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. This  summer  we  had  approximately  50 
black  students  on  our  campus  in  this  pro- 
gram, to  prepare  them  for  entry  as  regular 
freshmen  into  one  of  the  institutions,  and  it 
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Is  probable  th&t  about  20  of  them  are  start- 
ing at  XTRl  this  week.  They  will  continue  to 
receive  both  substantial  financial  assistance 
as  well  as  special  tutorial  aid  as  they  require 
it.  And  of  last  year's  smaller  class,  about  a 
dozen  have  returned  for  their  sophomore  year 
at  URI. 

In  addition,  our  black  enrollment  Is  in- 
creased due  to  a  commendable  sp>eclal  effort 
by  our  Curriculum  In  Community  Planning 
and  Area  Development.  As  a  result  of  col- 
laboration between  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  Rhode  Island  Department  of  Com- 
munity Affairs,  and  our  faculty  In  Com- 
munity Planning  and  Urban  Development, 
we  have  received  a  training  grant  of  ^55,000. 
These  funds  are  supporting  five  black  grad- 
uate students  In  the  professional  master's 
degree  program,  each  student  receiving  a  sti- 
pend of  $3,500  per  year  and  payment  of  tui- 
tion and  incidental  expenses.  In  addition,  the 
funds  provided  for  six  black  high-school 
graduates  in  a  sub-professional  program  on 
campus  this  summer,  and  these  students  will 
now  work  for  the  Rhode  Island  Department 
of  Community  Affairs  and  will  be  part-time 
underp-aduate  students. 

The_membershlp  of  these  black  students  In 
our  community  will  broaden  educational  ex- 
periences for  all  of  us. 

We  are  spending  large  sums  of  public  and 
private  moneys  to  support  black  students 
who  have  academic  potential  but  do  not  have 
adequate  financial  resources.  As  I  cannot 
treat  this  matter  in  detail  now,  I  have 
asked  Mr.  DeBuccl,  our  Director  of  Financial 
Aid,  to  address  the  next  general  faculty  meet- 
ing and  place  the  fsicts  before  the  faculty.  I 
might  also  suggest  that  the  Student  Senate 
Invite  Mr.  DeBuccl  to  m&ke  the  same  pre- 
sentation. 

But  we  must  do  more.  And  by  doing  more  I 
do  not  mean  necessarily  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  black  students  to  some  magic  per- 
centage of  our  enrollment.  Rather,  I  mean 
making  certain  that  every  student  has  that 
opportunity  most  appropriate  to  his  own 
personal  development,  be  It  a  vocational  pro- 
gram at  Rhode  Island  Junior  College,  the 
college-parallel  program  at  RIJC,  attend- 
ance at  URI.  or  something  else.  As  the  State 
University  we  must  take  a  leadership  role 
in  this  critical  educational  problem. 

The  first  task  Is  to  increase  the  pitifully 
small  number  of  black  high  school  graduates 
who  are  prepared  to  enter  higher  education. 
An  Innovative  effort  is  about  to  be  made  in 
this  area  by  our  Special  Program  for  Talent 
Development  with  funds  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  under  its  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram. This  year  we  are  initiating  a  special 
tutorial  program  In  three  Providence  high 
schools  for  Juniors  and  seniors  with  the  goal 
of  increasing  the  number  of  black  high 
school  graduates  who  will  be  prepared  and 
motivated  to  attempt  higher  education. 

I  call  upon  all  members  of  the  University 
community  to  do  all  In  their  power  to  work 
with  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
local  school  boards,  and  individual  schools 
and  students,  to  Increase  signlflcantly  the 
proportion  of  black  youngsters  who  complete 
high  school  and  have  the  preparation  suid 
desire  to  seek  the  opportunities  of  a  college 
education. 

Then,  among  the  Junior  College,  the  Col- 
lege, and  ourselves,  we  must  seek  to  provide 
each  graduate  with  that  further  opportunity 
mo6t  appropriate  to  him.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  care  whether,  in  any  given  year,  moet 
of  these  students  go  to  one  institution  or 
another.  The  talent  of  the  Individual  must 
govern  this  decision.  The  individual  must 
not  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  appearances. 
And  our  standard  of  exi>ectations  must  not 
be  lowered.  When  I  drive  over  a  bridge,  I 
could  care  less  whether  the  design  engineer 
was  white,  black,  yellow,  or  red.  But  I  want 
the  bridge  to  be  safe  and  efficient. 


In  Rhode  Island  we  must  capitalize  on  our 
advantage  of  small  numbers.  We  must  work 
individually  with  the  black  student  pool, 
and  we  must  generate  the  necessary  funds 
from  State  sources  and  through  such  grants 
as  the  one  to  our  Curriculum  In  Community 
Planning  and  Area  Development.  We  can  and 
will  evolve  solutions  which  are  likely  to  suc- 
ceed In  Rhode  Island  though  they  would 
be  impossible  if  we  had  a  situation  such 
as  New  York  or  Calif »rnia. 

I   want  to  close  with  a  plea,  a  plea  ad- 
dressed to  most  of  you,  who  have  come  to  be 
called  "the  silent  majority."  You  must  not, 
you  cannot  remain  silent  any  longer  with 
respect  to  the  quality  of  life  on  our  campus. 
I  believe  most  of  you  are  moderates,  as  I 
am.  I  do  not  believe  for  one  instant  that  our 
universities    are    so    bad    that    revolution    Is 
either  necessary  or  Justified.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  magnlflcent  institutions.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  are  perfect  and  that  the 
status  quo  Is  the  ultimate.  There  Is  ample 
room   for   betterment,    but   that   betterment 
should  be  evolutionary  rather  than   revolu- 
tionary;  it  should  come  about  by  collabora- 
tion. In  good  faith,  by  compassionate  men. 
We  stand  now  in  danger  from  extremists  on 
both  sides.  Equally  threatening  are  the  rev- 
olutionary   extremists    of    the    left    and    the 
repiresslve  extremists  of  the  right.  Either  can 
kill  all  we  hold  desir  about  the  life  of  the 
mind.  Only  the  majority  In  the  middle  can 
sa\'€  our  freedom  to  inquire  and  to  teach. 
But  It  will  not  save  it  if  it  remains  silent. 
I  lived  through  something  like   this  once 
before.     In    Germany     in     the    early     1930's, 
though  I  was  too  young  to  comprehend  It  at 
the  time.  The  majority  of  scholars  did  not 
want  to  get  involved  in  the  preservation  of 
their    universities    as    free   centers   of   Intel- 
lectual activity.    -Leave  me  be,  all  I  want  to 
do  Is  my  organic  chemistry,  or  my  medieval 
literature,"  was  the  common  reaction.  The 
result  is  history. 

In  the  name  of  reason,  scholarship,  and 
the  future  of  universities,  I  Implore  you, 
moderates;  speak  up — be  counted!  Govern- 
ing boards  and  administrations  are  powerless 
without  your  active  support. 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  EDITORIALS 
OP  MERIT 

Mr.  MURPHY,  Mr.  President,  two 
editorials  published  in  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une of  September  23  are,  in  my  opinion, 
of  particular  merit.  One,  entitled  "More 
Bungling,"  takes  a  penetrating  look  at 
the  ineptitude  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's war  on  poverty.  It  points  to 
several  matters  which  this  newspaper 
feels  OEO  Director  Donald  Rumsfeld 
might  give  his  attention  to  immediately. 
I  agree. 

The  second  editorial  entitled  "Mr. 
Eban  Tells  It  Like  It  Is,"  concerns  the 
noteworthy  address  to  the  24th  session 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
by  Israel's  Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
editorials  and  an  article  written  by  the 
Tribunes  William  Jones,  and  published 
on  the  same  day,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

More  Bungling 

The  federal  government's  so-called  war 
on  poverty  has  been  going  on  for  four  years. 
Nobody  exp>ected  that  all  poverty  would 
be  ellrolnated  in  such  a  short  time,  but  It  was 
hoped  that  the  ofiSce  of  economic  opportu- 
mty  would  develop  a  fairly  eflBcient  organiza- 
tion and  that  some  progrese  would  be  made 
in  determining  how  deserving  families  could 
be  helped  to  climb  out  of  poverty. 


The  hopes  were  vain.  Almost  every  week 
hrings  new  revelatlona  of  bungling.  The 
latest  disclosure  here  Is  that  an  audit  ig 
being  made  to  restore  order  in  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  Cook  county  OEO,  which 
was  so  badly  managed  that  It  failed  to  pay 
$329,000  in  federal  withholding  taxes  on  in- 
come,  and  then  reported  the  amount  as  ac- 
cess Income  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Eventually  the  tax  delinquency  was  dls- 
covered,  and  the  agency  had  to  borrow 
from  a  Chicago  bank  to  pay  its  bUls.  Charles 
D.  Hughes  Jr.,  executive  director  of  the 
agency,  accurately  described  its  problems  as 
•best  characterized  as  the  result  of  in- 
competent activities." 

So  far  there  has  been  no  showing  of  large 
scale  fraud,  but  Incompetent  management 
also  Is  wasteful.  The  taxpayers  who  .supply 
funds  for  the  OEO  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  Its  managers  know  what  they  are  do- 
ing. As  things  stand,  too  many  OEO  programs 
are  made  up  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind. 
While  the  war  on  poverty  was  under  the 
direction  of  President  Lyndon  Johnson's 
Democratic  administration,  it  was  often 
charged  that  the  main  purpose  was  not 
to  cure  poverty  but  to  consolidate  the  poor 
into  a  voting  bloc  which  would  demand  an 
ever  larger  system  of  government  handouts. 
Now  the  Republicans  are  in  charge,  at  least 
in  the  top  posts,  and  Donald  Rimisfeld,  di- 
rector of  the  OEO,  has  promised  more  orderly 
and  efficient  ofjeration. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld,  a  former  congressman  from 
the  north  shore  suburbs,  has  some  acquaint- 
ance with  affairs  in  Cook  county,  and  we 
trust  he  will  Insist  on  a  measure  of  compe- 
tence in  the  spending  of  antlpovertv  funds 
here. 

Another  matter  for  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Rumsfeld  is  the  part  taken  by  Mrs.  Prances 
Loman  of  East  Chicago  Heights  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Cook  county  OEO.  An  investigation  by 
The  Tribune  and  Better  Government  asso- 
ciation has  shown  that  Mrs.  Loman  and  her 
husband,  Charles  B.  Loman,  formerly  were 
active  In  the  Communist  party  in  New  York. 
A  communist  newspaper  credited  them  with 
recruiting  17  persons  Into  the  party  In  1944. 
In  1969  Charles  Loman  was  suspended  from 
poeltions  on  the  national  committee  of  the 
United  States  Communist  party  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Kings  county,  N.Y.,  branch 
of  the  party. 

Mrs.  Loman  became  a  director  of  the  Cook 
county  OEO  in  1966.  Last  May  she  was 
elected  treasurer  of  the  agency.  She  now 
says  she  is  a  registered  Democrat. 

With  her  record.  It  is  hard  to  understand 
why  she  was  named  the  financial  officer  of 
the  organization  which  distributes  more  than 
3  mUlion  dollars  a  year  In  Chicago  suburban 
communities.  Surely  there  must  be  some- 
body who  is  better  qualified. 


Mr.  Eban  Tells  It  Like  It  Is 
The  swamp  gas  of  vituperation  and  pious 
attitudinizing  at  the  United  Nations  is  sel- 
dom penerated  by  a  gleam  of  truth.  The  ad- 
dress of  Abba  Eban,  Israel's  eloquent  foreign 
minister,  at  the  24th  session  of  the  U.N. 
general  assembly  was  an  exception  to  the 
dreary  rule. 

He  said  the  U.N..  in  another  year  of  frus- 
tration and  deadlock,  had  "receded  still 
further  toward  a  marginal  role  In  world 
affairs.  Its  resonance  has  diminished;  and  us 
flame  is  burning  low.  .  .  .  The  truth  Is  that 
the  effective  currents  of  action  and  discourse 
aniongst  nations  now  flow  mostly  outside 
these  walls.  .  .  , 

"Since  the  summer  of  1968,  peace  and 
freedom  have  been  convulsed  In  Europe  by 
the  flagrant  soviet  Invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia; in  southeastern  Asia  by  the  continued 
fighting  In  Viet  Nam;  in  northeastern  Asia 
by  ominous  lightning  flashes  on  the  Russian- 
Chinese  border;  in  the  middle  east  by  the 
formal  and  effective  Egyptian  denunciation 


of  the  ceaae-flre;  in  Africa  by  the  agony  of 

millions  in  the  Blafran  region  of  Nigeria." 

The  security  council,  Mr.  Eban  observed, 
has  been  silent  about  these  and  other  tragic 
events,  and  the  gap  between  the  vision  and 
the  reality  of  "sovereign  nations  united  in  a 
covenant  of  law  and  peace"  grows  wider  year 
bv  year. 

That  gap  has  been  apparent  since  the 
earliest  days  of  the  U.N.,  as  this  newspaper 
was  among  the  first  to  note.  We  were  scorned 
by  deluded  "liberals"  as  a  voice  of  the  trog- 
lodj-te  right  when  we  warned  our  readers 
against  confusing  the  vision  and  the  reality. 
Now  we  are  told  by  Israel's  foreign  minister, 
one  of  the  most  experienced  and  most  en- 
lightened delegates  to  the  UJ^.,  that  its  reso- 
lutions are  adopted  "by  fortuitous  majorities 
without  regard  to  their  equity  or  prospect 
of  fulfilment"  and  "lack  moral  or  Judicial 
force." 

Mr.  Eban  also  was  far  more  realistic  than 
President  Nixon  in  assessing  the  iniquitous 
role  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  world  affairs. 
The  President  had  repeated  an  earlier  state- 
ment that  we  are  moving  from  an  era  of  con- 
frontation to  an  era  of  negotiation  with  the 
Russians.  He  had  appealed  for  the  help  of  all 
U.N.  members  in  persuading  Hanoi  to  enter 
into  serious  peace  negotiations,  but  had  not 
mentioned  the  Soviet  Union's  support  of 
North  Viet  Nam,  without  which  it  could  not 
continue  the  war.  Andrei  Gromyko,  the  soviet 
foreign  minister,  boasted  the  next  day  after 
Mr.  Nixon  spoke:  "We  pride  ourselves  on  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union's  assistance  is 
multiplying  the  capabilities  of  free  Viet  Nam 
In  its  arduous  and  heroic  struggle." 

Mr.  Eban,  discussing  the  Soviet  Union's 
activities  In  the  middle  east,  said  it  "played 
a  sinister  role  in  the  developments  leading 
up  to  the  1967  war"  and  later  intensified  the 
pace  of  hostilities  by  renewing  the  arms 
race  and  uncritically  supporting  Arab  in- 
transigence in  efforts  to  promote  peace  ne- 
gotiations. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  not  likely  to  find  the  Rus- 
sians any  more  cooperative  in  negotiations 
for  stability  In  the  middle  east  or  disarma- 
ment or  anything  else  than  they  have  been 
m  respect  to  the  Viet  Nam  war.  He  should 
he  reminded  by  Mr.  Eban's  speech  that  It  is 
dangerous  to  confuse  the  vision  with  the 
reality. 

Scathing  Report  Raps  Local  Poverty  Office 
(By  William  Jones) 

An  official  of  the  United  States  department 
of  labor  has  Issued  a  scathmg  report  on  the 
operations  of  the  Cook  Coimty  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  Inc.,  which  calls  for  a 
shake-up  In  the  higher  echelons  of  manage- 
ment. 

In  addition,  the  report  charges  the  war  on 
poverty  agency  with  giving  poor  counseUng, 
failing  to  keep  records,  and  mixing  federal 
funds  from  a  number  of  programs  into  one 
account.  The  report  accuses  program  of- 
ficials of  falling  to  tell  their  own  staff  mem- 
bers about  provisions  of  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams. 

VIOLATIONS    ARE    CITED 

The  report,  obtained  by  The  Tribtjne  and 
Better  Government  association,  cites  re- 
peated violations  of  federal  guidelines  liiru 
Oct.,  1968,  even  tho  the  labor  department 
began  issuing  warnings  during  the  summer 

of  1967. 
In  other  developments: 

1 .  Donald  Rumsfeld,  director  of  the  federal 
office  of  economic  opporttinlty,  ordered  two 
Investigators  from  his  Washington  office  to 
Chicago  for  a  full  report  on  financial  dif- 
ficulties in  the  county  poverty  agency. 

2.  CCOEX3  issued  a  statement  claiming  dls- 
clostires  by  The  Tribune  Sunday  that  the 
agency  is  on  the  brink  of  financial  chaos 
are  Incorrect. 

The  labor  department  report  critical  of 
CCOEX)  operations  was  Issued  In  March  over 


the  signature  of  Richard  E.  Palmore,  director 
of  the  department's  manpower  division  in 
Chicago.  In  an  interview  last  week,  Palmore 
accused  the  agency  of  renting  equipment 
purchased  with  OEO  funds  to  labor  depart- 
ment programs  within  the  same  office. 

guidelines  ABE  VIOLATES 

"I  assume  they  did  this  becavise  It  made 
more  cash  available  to  them,  but  it  Is  a  vio- 
lation of  all  federal  guidelines,"  Palmore 
said.  "Our  most  serious  complaint,  however. 
Involved  the  mixing  in  one  bank  account  of 
labor  department  funds  with  those  of  the 
office  of  economic  opportunity.  I  demanded 
that  this  be  straightened  out  in  February. 
When  a  man  mixes  my  money  up  with  some- 
one else's,  I  want  to  know  what  is  happen- 
ing to  my  money." 

Palmore  said  that  when  he  recommended 
a  shake-up  In  CCOEO  leadership,  "I  was  talk- 
ing about  a  whole  lot  of  people,  Including 
Mr.  Hughes."  Palmore  said  the  labor  depart- 
ment is  powerless  to  replace  administrators 
because  they  are  hired  and  fired  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  not-for-profit  agency. 

Charles  D.  Hughes,  executive  director  of 
the  suburban  poverty  agency,  said  Palmore's 
report  should  "more  properly  be  aimed  at  the 
t>oard  of  directors."  Hughes  said  he  leaxned  of 
the  renting  of  equipment  by  one  program  to 
another  and  ordered  an  immediate  halt  to  It. 

DISPirrES  PALMORE'S  CHARGE 

Hughes  said  he  did  not  know  what  Pal- 
more was  talking  about  when  he  referred  to 
the  mixing  of  funds  from  several  programs 
into  a  single  account. 

The  statement  issued  yesterday  by  CCOEO 
was  released  over  the  signature  of  the  Rev. 
John  Hilflcker,  president  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  program.  The  statement  denied 
there  had  been  any  loss  of  funds  and  said 
an  estimated  $330,000  In  delinquent  federal 
payroll  taxes  would  be  paid  "upon  completion 
of  federal  reports." 

"Farther  penalties  |lf  any]  paid  to  the  In- 
ternal revenue  service,  will,  of  course,  not 
cost  the  taxpayers  money,  because  any 
amount  will  be  paid  to  the  government,"  the 
statement  said.  "At  the  present  time,  we 
liave  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  situation 
involves  anything  except  a  lag  in  record 
keeping." 


HISTORIC    STEP    TO    END    HUNGER 
IN    AMERICA 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  particular  pleasure  that  I  address 
the  Senate  today.  Yesterday  afternoon, 
the  Senate  took  a  historic  step.  It  de- 
cided to  eliminate  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

The  sense  of  the  Senate  that  it  would 
no  longer  abide  hunger  in  this  land  of 
plenty  was  a  decision  that  cut  across 
party  and  ideology.  It  showed  once  again 
more  conclusively  than  ever  before,  that 
hunger  is  not  a  Democratic  or  a  Repub- 
lican issue,  not  a  liberal  or  conservative 
issue,  and  not  a  northern  or  a  southern 
issue.  It  is  above  all  a  human  issue,  per- 
haps the  one  human  issue  to  which  we  all 
respond  with  the  same  compassion. 

There  were  differences  over  what  were 
the  best  ways  to  accomplish  our  common 
objective — how  much  money  we  should 
authorize,  what  administrative  proce- 
dures we  should  lay  down.  For  the  most 
part,  these  differences  were  resolved. 
And,  we  said  when  it  was  over  that 
himger  would  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
stalk  the  land. 

The  Senate  does  not,  however,  have 
the  only  or  final  say.  Our  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  must  also 


come  to  a  decision  on  this  matter.  I  hope 
that  they  will  see  fit  to  do  so  and  soon. 

In  this  regard.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  the  position  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  present  administration.  I 
have  previously  applauded  the  Presi- 
dent's message  in  which  he  said  that  the 
moment  had  arrived  to  put  an  end  to 
hunger  in  America  for  all  time.  But  I 
was  also  critical  of  the  measure  that  he 
proposed  to  achieve  that  end.  I  did  not 
believe  it  was  enough  to  do  the  job — not 
enough  money,  not  the  right  rules.  The 
measure  that  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  reported  lo  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  resembled  in  large  part  the 
position  of  the  administration. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  and  eight 
other  members  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  decided  to  introduce  our 
substitute  measure,  a  measure  that  we 
felt  was  truly  commensurate  with  the 
problem  that  we  were  setting  out  to  solve. 

The  administration  chose  to  oppose 
the  substitute.  It  instructed  its  repre- 
sentatives to  lobby  in  the  corridors  and 
private  offices  behind  this  Chamber  in  an 
nth-hour  effort  to  defeat  the  substitute. 
It  told  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee that  it  could  not  spend  more  than  its 
own  inadeqaute  budget  recommendation 
of  $610  million.  Its  spokesmen  announced 
in  August  that  welfare  families  with  chil- 
dren under  its  new  family  assistance  pro- 
gram would  no  longer  get  food  stamps — 
a  policy  which  it  fortunately  reversed  in 
September.  These  are  not  actions  de- 
signed to  fulfill  a  promise  to  end  hunger 
in  America  for  all  time. 

Now  the  question  has  moved  to  the 
House.  The  administration  will  have  an- 
other opportunity  to  take  a  position  as 
the  issue  is  debated  and  voted  upon  there. 
It  will  have  the  opportunity  to  support 
measures  that  only  go  part  way  toward 
ending  hunger  or  ones  that  go  all  the 
way.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  time,  the 
administration,  recognizing  the  full  need, 
will  use  its  energies  and  good  auspices, 
not  to  prevent  the  best  possible  measure 
from  being  passed,  but  to  insure  that  it 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC    EXHIBIT    IN     OF- 
FICE OF  SENATOR   TOWER 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senators  to  a  photo- 
graphic exhibit  in  the  reception  room  of 
my  oflfice. 

The  pictures  were  taken  by  residents 
of  Texas. 

There  are  12  photographs  in  all,  and 
they  reflect  the  color  and  diversity  of 
Texas  life. 

I  am  proud  of  these  pictures — all  of 
them  taken  by  students  of  the  Famous 
Photographers  School  of  Westport, 
Conn. — and  I  invite  Senators  and  their 
staffs  to  stop  by  my  ofQce  and  see  them. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  show 
these  photographs.  I  know  others  will 
enjoy  them,  too. 

The  photographers  and  the  titles  of 
their  works  featured  in  "The  Face  of 
Texas"  exhibits  are: 

Lanier  H.  Bell,  of  San  Angelo, 
•Round-up." 

Robert  W.  Boyle,  of  Houston,  "Blue- 
bonnets." 
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Clyde  A.  Bush,   of  Waco,   "House  of 
Worship." 

Albert  Carter,  of  Austin,  "Head  Start 
Children." 

Van  G.  Cook,  of  Amarillo,   'Sunset  at 
Home." 

Gene    D.    Hovey.    of    Houston,    "Girl 
With  Guitar." 

H.  H.  Jackson,  of  Lubbock,  "Quarter 
Horse  Racing." 

Madeline  Jeffress,  of  Amarillo,  "Plant 
of  the  Century." 

Emil  D.  Prieto,  of  Houston,  "Bar  Mitz- 
vah  Flehearsal." 

George   A.    Richardson,    of   El    Paso, 
"House  of  Worship." 

Richard  J.  Steigerwald.  of  Sheppard 
Air  Force  Base.  "Sky  High  " 

Cecil   C.   Stibbens,   of  Grand  Prairie. 
"Sunday  Racers." 


NATIONAL  GOVERNORS'  CONFER- 
ENCE POLICY  STATEMENTS  ON 
EDUCATION 

-  Mc-PELL.  Mr.  President,  at  its  recent 
annual  meeting,  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  adopted  various  policy  state- 
ments on  education.  I  believe  that  we 
should  be  aware  of  the  Governors'  views, 
for  many  of  them  deal  with  issues  that 
are  of  current  concern  to  the  Senate. 
I  was  especially  pleased  that  our  own 
Rhode  Island  Governor,  Hon.  Frank 
Licht.  expressed  his  concern  about  the 
funding  of  the  Federal  student  assist- 
ance programs,  specifically  the  need  for 
continued  funding  of  the  national  de- 
fense education  student  loan  program. 
Governor  Licht  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  staff-prepared  policy  statement, 
and  it  was  adopted.  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late him  for  bringing  this  issue  to  the 
attention  of  the  Governors,  who  by  their 
action  further  impress  upon  us  the  need 
for  a  balanced,  well-funded  Federal  stu- 
dent assistance  program, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edu- 
cation policy  statements  adopted  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Governors  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Education 
1.  .'Assumption  by  the  federal  government 
of  far  greater  responsibUlty  for  the  financing 
of  education.  Such  increaised  federal  finan- 
cial participation  should  take  the  form  of 
general  grants  to  the  states  for  educational 
purposes.  Both  the  legislation  and  federal 
regulations  for  such  a  program  should  leave 
ma.ximum  flexibility  to  states  and  localities 
to  develop  programs  to  meet  their  most 
urgent  needs.  The  basic  purpose  of  such  a 
program  would  be  to  help  meet  the  rapidly 
rising  basw  costs  of  education,  not  to  stimu- 
late new  supplementary  programs. 

2.  .'Adequate  advance  funding  of  existing 
federal  programs  commensurate  with  critical 
educational  needs. 

3.  Consolidation  of  existing  federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  for  education  into  broad 
funcuonal  categories,  thereby  increasing  the 
ability  of  states  and  localities  to  design  pro- 
grams within  broad  federal  policy  guidelines 
to  meet  critical  needs  In  individual  states 
and  localities. 

4.  Maximum  administrative  simplification 
of  planning,  application,  allocation,  account- 
ing and  reporting  procedures  for  all  consoli- 
dated grant-in-aid  programs  to  assure  that 
the    intended    purpose    of    consolidation    of 


grante    is    not    subverted    through    detailed 
administrative  requirements. 

5.  Consideration  by  the  President  of  estab- 
lishing an  Intergovernmental  Commission  on 
Education  broadly  representative  of  local, 
state  and  federal  offlciaU  and  educational 
personnel  to  furnish  guidance  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  executive  branch  of  the  federal 
government  and  the  states,  for  more  effective 
educational  programs,  and  to  continually  re- 
view the  goals,  quality  and  cost  of  our  edu- 
cational system. 

6.  Provision  In  federal  programs  for  Joint 
federal-state-local  development  of  standard- 
ized statistical  data  and  other  information 
necessary  for  sound  analysis  of  educational 
needs  and  programs.  Such  standardized  and 
comparable  data  is  essential  for  educational 
planning  at  all  levels  of  government. 

7.  Immediate  funding  of  student  loan  pro- 
gram by  guaranteeing  Interest  at  the  prime 
rate  of  student  loans. 

8.  The  federal  government  should  not  cut 
bacK  the  funding  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Loan  Program. 
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THE    PHILADELPHIA    PLAN 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
tractors and  employees  in  six  trades 
which  do  business  in  Philadelphia  are 
now  hemmed  in  the  center  of  what  has 
becomv.'  a  >enseless  and  embittered 
struggle  between  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  Government.  It  is  a 
struggle  characterized  by  semantic  pit- 
falls and  obscure  issues  rather  than  by 
reasonable  differences,  and  it  is  a  strug- 
gle which  exacts  a  price  from  the  con- 
tractors and  workers  of  Philadelphia 
every  day. 

The  major  issue  involved  in  this  strug- 
gle, the  Labor  Department's  revised 
Philadelphia  plan,  is  clear.  Mr.  George 
Shultz.  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  believes 
that  Executive  Order  11246  provides  his 
Department  with  the  authority  to  fix 
standards  of  minority  group  emplovment 
on  Federal  building  projects.  He  believes 
that  setting  specific  percentage  ranges 
for  minority  employment  is  a  legitimate 
part  of  the  "affirmative  action"  pro- 
grams sanctioned  by  that  Executive  or- 
der. Last  Tuesday  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment issued  a  memorandum  supporting 
his  position. 

The  Labor  Department  has  taken  the 
position  that  its  standards  of  minority 
employment  are  in  the  form  of  percent- 
age "ranges"  and  therefore  do  not  con- 
stitute racial  quotas  which  are  prohib- 
ited by  title  'Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  Further,  the  Labor  Department 
argues  that  the  revised  Philadelphia 
plan  is  a  creature  of  the  Executive  order 
and  does  not  fall  within  the  purview  of 
title  VII. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Elmer  Staats,  disagrees.  To 
him,  and  I  wholeheartedly  agree,  the  re- 
vised Philadelphia  plan  does  indeed  im- 
pose an  illegal  racial  quota  system  on 
Federal  contractors.  Mr.  Staats  also  be- 
lieves that  other  elements  of  the  plan 
Ignore  the  intent  of  Congress  as  ex- 
pressed in  title  ^vn.  For  those  reasons,  he 
has  refused  to  permit  any  Federal  funds 
to  be  spent  on  projects  implemented  un- 
der the  plan.  The  response  of  Mr.  Shultz 
was  that  the  Labor  Department  will 
pursue  the  revised  Philadelphia  plan 
with  or  without  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's approval. 


No  man  of  good  will  will  argue  that  a 
man  should  be  denied  the  right  to  work 
because  of  his  racial  origin.  Experience 
and  ability  alone  should  be  the  sole  cri- 
teria. 

But  however  much  one  may  approve 
of  the  goal  of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity for  all  citizens,  one  cannot  ap- 
prove of  the  Labor  Department's  plan 
to  increase  artificially  and  illegally  the 
number  of  minority  group  members 
working  in  these  six  trades  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Labor  Department 
has  established  its  standards  as  some- 
what flexible  "ranges."  the  revised  Phil- 
adelphia plan  does  indeed  impose  an  il- 
legal  quota  system.  I  believe  it  does  so 
for  this  reason:  If  one  Federal  contrac- 
tor IS  penalized  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment for  failing  to  meet  his  affirmative 
action  goal  and  cannot  demonstrate 
good  faith,  then  that  contractor  has 
been  penalized  for  failing  to  meet  a  ra- 
cial quota.  And  the  penalties  which  an 
en-ant  contractor  faces  are  severe  in- 
deed. He  can  be  barred  from  further 
Federal  contracts,  have  his  current  con- 
tract pulled  from  under  him  at  great 
personal  expense,  or  even  be  taken  to 
court  by  the  Justice  Department. 

What  I  am  saying,  Mr.  President  is 
that  the  contractors  in  Philadelphia  are 
in  an  untenable  position.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  must  meet  their  minority 
employment  goals  or  else  risk  grave  pen- 
alties. On  the  other,  they  take  the 
chance  of  violating  title  VU  if  they 
comply  with  the  Labor  Department's 
wishes. 

Late  last  week,  my  office  was  paid  a 
visit  by  a  contractor  from  Philadelphia 
who  has  had  experience  under  both  the 
revised  and  the  original  Philadelphia 
plans.  I  think  his  statement  was  par- 
ticularly significant.  He  said: 

If  the  union  sends  me  ten  white  electri- 
cians to  work  on  a  job.  ten  men  with  seniority 
in  the  union,  what  am  I  supposed  to  do?  Can 
I  say,  'Well,  I  can  take  the  first  seven  of  you 
but  the  rest  of  you  can  go  home  because" the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  savs 
I  need  three  minority  group  workers  on  this 
job?"  To  me.  thafs  dlscrinilnation.  But  when 
I  go  to  the  OFCC  and  try  to  tell  them  about 
it.  they  say,  "That's  not  our  problem.  We 
are  under  Executive  Order  11246"  That 
doesn't  help  me  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  a  contractor  in  this 
mans  position  is  being  forced  to  break 
the  law  to  help  eliminate  discrimination 
over  which  he  has  no  control.  Congress 
did  not  intend  that  this  should  be  so 
when  It  enacted  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  That  biU's  legislative  history  clearly 
shows  that  contractors  are  not  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  actions  of  labor 
unions.  Moreover,  the  act  was  never  in- 
tended to  disrupt  seniority  systems. 

What  the  Labor  Department  is  trj-ing 
to  do,  Mr.  President,  is  attack  the  unions 
through  the  contractors.  The  power  of 
organized  labor  in  the  United  States  dic- 
tates that  prospective  Federal  contract- 
ors all  over  the  country,  not  only  in  Phil- 
adelphia, must  recruit  their  employees 
from  union  ranks.  The  contractors  actu- 
ally have  little  control  over  the  composi- 
tion of  their  employees,  and  no  control 
over  the  composition  of  the  unions.  This 


situation  makes  the  Philadelphia  plan 
quit*  startling,  for  in  effect,  it  ptmishes 
one  man  for  another  man's  actions. 

The  Labor  Department  has  argued 
that  special  conditions  exist  in  Philadel- 
phia, conditions  of  discrimination  so  bla- 
tant that  unusual  measures  are  needed 
to  correct  them.  I  would  answer  that 
whatever  conditions  exist  there,  they  do 
not  warrant  the  disregard  of  our  laws.  It 
is  no  excuse  for  the  Labor  Department  to 
plead  that  the  Philadelphia  plan  is  a 
creature  of  Executive  Order  11246;  such 
Executive  orders  histoiically  are  consid- 
ered to  be  instruments  to  implement  leg- 
islation, not  to  negate  it.  It  is  no  more 
reasonable  for  the  Labor  Department  to 
argue  that  its  plan  is  not  subject  to  title 
vn  than  it  would  be  for  a  State  to  revert 
to  the  doctrine  of  interposition.  When  a 
congressional  act  and  an  Executive  order 
conflict,  the  Executive  oi'der  must  fall. 

Further,  I  have  seinous  questions  about 
the  conflict  between  the  revised  Phila- 
delphia plan  and  the  "equal  protection" 
clause  of  the  Constitution.  On  what 
grounds,  for  example,  does  the  Labor  De- 
partment justify  exempting  from  the 
plan  those  contractors  who  execute  Fed- 
eral contracts  worth  less  than  S500.000? 
Is  the  Labor  Department  less  concerned 
about  the  so-called  "rights"  of  minority 
group  workers  employed  on  small  jobs 
than  those  of  employees  working  on 
large  jobs? 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
however  commendable  the  goal  of  pro- 
viding equal  employment  opportunity  for 
all  citizens,  that  goal  is  not  served  by 
the  revised  Philadelphia  plan.  When  one 
contractor  is  penalized  because  he  fails 
to  hire  enough  minority  group  employees, 
and  another  is  not  so  penalized,  there  is 
patent  discrimination.  When  otherwise 
qualified  workers  with  seniority  are 
turned  away  from  their  jobs  because  of 
minority  quotas,  there  is  discrimination. 
Discrimination  imdoubtedly  will  occur 
under  the  plan,  whether  or  not  the  Labor 
Department  admits  it.  The  flood  of  lit- 
igation which  may  arise  from  the  plan 
could  continue  for  years. 

The  Philadelphia  plan  is  ill-conceived, 
and  it  should  be  relegated  to  some  ob- 
scure bureaucratic  wastebasket.  The  La- 
bor Department  should  try  again,  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  unalterable  fact  that  one 
breed  of  discrimination  is  no  more  legal 
than  another.  The  Department  should 
respect  the  purpose  of  an  Executive  or- 
der and  take  care  that  it  does  not  assert 
supremacy  over  the  Congress  and  violate 
congressional  intent  as  well  as  law. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers  was  established  by  a  resolution 
sponsored  jointly  by  our  esteemed  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  late  beloved  minor- 
ity leader  to  investigate  the  extent  to 
which  each  branch  of  the  Government 
was  impinging  upon  the  rights  and  duties 
reserved  to  the  other  two  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States.  I 
think  this  Philadelphia  plan  fiasco  con- 
stitutes a  perfect  example  of  how  the 
executive  branch  can  deliberately  take  a 
clear  and  plain  law  and  manipulate  its 
meaning  out  of  existence.  Such  blatant 
violations  of  the  separation  of  powers 
doctrine  must  not  and  will  not  be 
tolerated. 
The   revised  Philadelphia   plan  is  an 


instrument  of  waste,  frustration  and 
fear.  While  the  OFCC  harasses  contrac- 
tors in  Philadelphia,  threatening  them 
with  prosecution  and  financial  min  if 
they  do  not  comply  with  its  wishes,  con- 
struction costs  on  Federal  projects  con- 
tinue to  rise.  The  contractors  of  Phila- 
delphia are  frustrated,  and  the  employ- 
ees are  fearful.  We  are  seeing  the  results 
of  those  fears  in  Pittsburgh.  The  Phila- 
delphia plan,  far  from  moving  toward 
the  goal  of  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity for  all,  is  pulling  us  farther  apart. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment should  tr>-  again.  For  surely  there 
can  be  found  a  legitimate  plan  which  in- 
sures equal  employment  opportunity  ac- 
cording to  ability  and  yet  does  not  violate 
title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
and  the  obvious  intent  of  the  Congress  in 
passing  that  act.  As  it  is  now  drawn,  the 
revised  Philadelphia  plan  is  little  moi'e 
than  an  instrument  of  harassment  de- 
signed to  enforce  an  unenforceable  quota 
system.  Tlie  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  gives  to  Congress  the  lawmaking 
Ijower  which  clearly  relegates  Executive 
orders  to  some  position  less  exalted  than 
that  attributed  to  Executive  Order  11246 
by  the  Labor  Department.  And  the  Con- 
gress, in  exercising  its  legislative  author- 
ity, has  declared  that  quota  systems, 
whatever  they  may  be  called,  are  illegal. 
That  should  end  the  matter. 


These  questions  must  be  answered.  We 
must  know  now  the  probable  course  of 
population  growth;  the  resources  in  the 
public  sector  of  the  economy  that  will  be 
required  to  deal  with  this  growth;  and 
the  ways  increased  population  will  affect 
the  activities  of  all  levels  of  government. 

We  now  have  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain the  an.swerr,  to  these  questions  by  en- 
acting S.  2701.  I  urge  that  we  take  this 
opportunity.  We  owe  it  to  our  Nation 
and  our  future  generations  of  Americans 
who  must  live  in  the  circumstances  we 
have  created. 


COMMISSION  ON  POPULATION 
GROWTH  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
FUTURE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions reported  to  the  Senate  S.  2701  to 
create  a  Commission  on  Population 
Growth  and  the  American  Future.  This 
is  an  administration  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Mundt  which  I  am  pleased  to 
cosponsor  and  support.  It  is,  moreover, 
an  important  bill  for  it  will  help  us  to 
recognize  and  solve  the  problems  gener- 
ated by  population  growth  and  move- 
ment. 

Today  there  are  some  definite  and  even 
disturbing  trends  in  population  move- 
ment in  our  country.  We  are  all  aware 
of  the  shift  of  people  and  industry-  from 
rural  to  already  congested  urban  and 
suburban  regions.  We  also  know  that  40 
percent  of  our  people  are  congregated  in 
primarily  38  major  areas:  that  duiing 
the  1960's  the  population  increase  in 
metropolitan  areas  doubled  the  increase 
in  outlying  regions.  And  we  now  realize 
that  63  percent  of  our  population  inhab- 
its only  1  percent  of  our  land  area. 

But  we  do  not  know  what  these  trends 
mean,  what  their  consequences  may  be. 
We  must  know,  however,  if  our  Nation  is 
to  accommodate  and  provide  for  the  ad- 
ditional 100  million  people  we  will  have 
by  the  year  2000. 

President  Nixon  astutely  recognized 
this  need  to  analyze  our  population 
trends  when  he  sent  to  the  Congress  his 
message  urging  the  creation  of  a  Com- 
mission on  Population  Growth.  At  that 
time  he  raised  such  pertinent  questions 
as  "Where  and  how  will  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  live;  how  will  we 
feed,  house,  and  educate  them:  what  will 
their  effect  on  our  natural  resources  and 
environment  be?" 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL-LVI 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr,  President,  with 
alarm  spreading  across  the  Nation  about 
the  dangers  to  our  environment  from  the 
use  of  hard  pesticides,  increasing  in- 
formation on  effective  alternatives  is  be- 
coming available  to  the  home  gardener. 

Marguerite  Baumgartner  recently 
wrote  an  excellent  article  published  in 
the  Stevens  Point.  Wis..  Daily  Journal,  in 
which  she  recommended  several  books 
which  offer  advice  on  home  gardening 
without  dangerous  pesticides.  She  said  of 
the  current  battle  over  DDT  and  related 
pesticides  that — 

In  spite  of  the  desperate  effort  of  the  agri- 
cultural chemical  Industry,  whose  business 
will  be  hurt,  to  discredit  tlie  evidence  as  well 
as  the  scientists  who  devoted  their  efforts 
without  recompense,  in  spite  of  a  prolonged 
and  costly  hearing  which  still  is  not  settled, 
the  effort  has  been  hailed  as  a  landmark. 

At  long  last  the  public  is  getting  the  facts 
and  Is  demanding  action  Militant  legislators 
on  both  state  and  national  levels  are  getting 
popular  support  for  curbs  on  the  use  and  sale 
of  hard  pesticides.  Not  enough,  and  too  late 
to  save  many  things,  but  a  start  we  can  all 
support. 

Then  comes  the  invariable  question — we 
still  have  pests:  what  should  we  use  Instead? 

And  this  IS  a  question,  not  only  for  the 
professional  exterminator  and  the  govern- 
ment agencies  involved  in  massive  eradication 
programs,  but  for  ever\'  man  or  women  who 
pushes  a  little  button  on  a  spray  bomb  or 
buys  a  can  of  "bug  dope"  at  the  local  store 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Miss 
Baumgartner's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Ban  DDT— And  Use  What  Instead? 
(By  Marguerite  Baumgartner i 

For  the  better  part  of  a  year  Wisconsin's 
battle  over  DDT  has  been  raging  in  ever- 
widening  circles. 

.After  the  initial  shock  and  flurry  of  Rachel 
Carson's  "Silent  Spring,"  almost  10  years  ago, 
the  world  has  tried  to  forget  her  dire  predic- 
tions and  to  belittle  her  facts.  But  new  facts 
have  continued  to  rear  their  ugly  heads  and 
thrust  themselves  upon  the  consciousness  of 
thinking  men  and  women. 

Regardless  of  what  good  has  been  achieved 
by  DDT  and  its  affiliates  in  the  past,  this 
earth  and  its  atmosphere  have  been  over- 
dosed. 

Conservation  organizations  and  conserva- 
tion publications  have  devot«d  increasing  ef- 
forts to  alert  the  public  to  the  irrefutable 
perils  of  pesticide  contamination,  before  time 
runs  out. 

Spectacular  action  was  taken  in  New  York's 
Suffolk  County.  J.tichlgan  took  up  the  cudgel 
last  year  (See  the  July  issue  of  Audvibon  Mag- 
azine), and  though  both  legal  battles  were 
lost,  the  resulting  publicity  achieved  very 
satisfactorv  results. 
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In  the  fall  of  1968  the  storm  broke  In 
Wisconsin.  During  the  winter  and  spring  the 
events  at  Madison  have  made  headlines 
throughout  the  country.  Our  file  is  chocked 
with  clippings  from  metropolitan  dallies  and 
small  town  weeklies  from  Maine  to  Oklahoma 
to  Oregon,  with  magazines  ranging  from  gen- 
eral Interest  slicks  to  small  school  alumni 
bulletins. 

Anyone  who  has  read  this  far  surely  has 
been  aware  of  the  DDT  hearings  conducted 
by  the  state  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. Initiated  on  request  of  the  Citizens 
Natural  Resources  Association  (CNRA)  and 
supported  by  many  other  conservation  groups 
and  individuals  throughout  the  country,  the 
hearings  made  public  a  mountain  of  evidence, 
engineered  by  a  dynamic  little  group  called 
the  Environmental  I3efense  Fund  (EDF) . 

In  spite  of  the  desperate  effort  of  the  agri- 
cultural chemical  industry,  whose  business 
will  be  hurt,  to  discredit  the  evidence  as  well 
as  the  scientists  who  devoted  their  efforts 
without  recompense,  in  spite  of  a  prolonged 
and  costly  hearing  which  still  is  not  settled, 
the  effort  has  been  hailed  as  a  landmark. 

At  long  last  the  public  Is  getting  the  facts 
and  Is  demanding  action.  Militant  legislators 
on  both  state  and  national  levels  are  getting 
popmter  support  for  curbs  on  the  use  and  sale 
of  hard  pesticides.  IJot  enough,  and  too  late 
to  save  many  things,  but  a  start  we  can  all 
support. 

Then  comes  the  Invariable  question — we 
still  have  pests;  what  should  we  use  instead? 
And  this  is  a  question,  not  only  for  the 
professional  exterminator  and  the  govern- 
ment agencies  Involved  in  massive  eradica- 
tion programs,  but  for  every  man  or  woman 
who  pushes  a  little  button  on  a  spray  bomb 
or  buys  a  can  of  "bug  dope"  at  the  local  store. 
"Every  man  and  woman"  add  up  to  a 
massive  total,  with  immeasurable  potential 
for  correction  or  further  degradation  of  our 
sick  environment. 

The  answers  fall  Into  several  categories,  and 
some  are  far  from  new. 

The  flnal  chapter  of  "Silent  Spring"  dis- 
cusses some  fascinating  possibilities.  There 
are  biological  controls — the  introduction  of 
natural  enemies  which  are  known  to  prey 
upon  or  Infect  and  destroy  the  pest  species. 
More  recently  the  sterilization  and  release 
of  male  insects  has  proved  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  reducing  infestations. 

There  are  lures  and  repellants  which 
change  the  life  patterns  of  Insects,  or  lead 
specific  pests  to  their  destruction  without 
contaminating  the  whole  environment. 

Instead  of  non-selective,  non-soluble,  long- 
lived  chemical  Insecticides,  there  are  spedflc, 
equally  effective  methods  utilizing  viruses, 
bacteria  and  microbes,  far  safer  in  the  long 
run. 

These  are  large  scale  operations  which  we 
mere  people  cannot  employ  oui^elves.  but 
need  to  demand  of  our  public  agencies  and 
professional  eradicators. 

The  problems  so  dramatically  presented  In 
Rachel  Carson's  "Silent  Spring"  are  as  glar- 
ingly crucial  today  as  they  were  In  1962.  For 
a  first  or  fifth  reading,  there  are  copies  of  her 
book  in  both  our  city  and  university  libraries. 

Another  little  volume  might  well  be  part 
of  the  personal  library  of  every  householder. 
One  of  the  Little  Golden  series,  the  paper- 
back edition  is  a  tremendous  bargain  at  $1. 

Entitled  "Insect  Pests,"  it  Includes  specific 
descriptions  and  treatment  for  over  350  pests 
of  home,  garden,  field  and  forest.  For  general 
Information  on  Insect  control,  the  14  intro- 
ductory pages  are  worth  many  times  the  price 
of  the  book. 

In  terse,  simple,  readable  language,  the 
author  discusses  natural  controls,  biological 
controls,  physical  and  mechanical  controls, 
cultural  controls,  the  new  methods  of  using 
sterilants,  hormones  and  ground  silica. 

The  chapter  on  chemical  Insecticides  is 
heavy  with  warnings:  "Most  insecticides  are 
dangerous   to  people  and  other  animals  as 


well  as  to  peets.  Read  and  follow  carefully 
the  instructions  on  the  label."  "Keep  out  of 
reach  of  children."  "Mark  container  polaon." 
Especially  dangerous  and  long-lived  are  the 
chlortnated  hydrocarbons.  Beware  of  prtxl- 
uctfi  containing  (read  all  small  print!)  DE)T, 
methoxychlor,  TDE.  DDE,  benzlnehexachlo- 
rlde.  lindane,  toxophene,  chlordane.  dleldrln, 
aldrln,  engrin  and  heptachlor.  The  organo- 
phosphates  are  even  more  lethal  to  the  higher 
animals  including  man.  These  Include  para- 
thlon,  demeton,  TEPt  and  DDVP. 

Least  toxic  of  the  chemicals  are  meth- 
oxochlor  and  melathlon — but  by  this  time 
the  names  all  sound  alike  and  I  prefer  not 
to  push  a  button  of  any  kind. 

And  so  It  was  with  Joy  and  relief  that  I 
discovered  a  no-poison  gtilde  to  a  beautiful 
garden. 

There  are  a  number  of  such  books  listed 
by  bookstores  and  libraries.  Classics  are 
"Trumm's  Gardening  Without  Poisons," 
an4  the  magazine  "Organic  Gardening"  (Em- 
maus.  Pa.) 

Mine  was  written  by  Janet  Glllefipie,  a 
very  eloquent  housewife  and  gardener,  wife 
of  the  headmaster  of  a  private  school.  This 
small  volume,  with  the  improbable  title  of 
"PeBcock  Manure  and  Marigolds,"  reminds 
us  that  grandmother  had  many  ways  of  pro- 
tecting her  garden  from  pests — natural  fer- 
tUiaers  {including  manure  from  her  pet  pea- 
cock), gardens  bordered  with  marigolds 
Ahose  rank  odor  fenced  out  Insects. 

There  were  also  such  Bane  and  forgotten 
methods  as  the  selection  of  hardy  breeds, 
pairing  compatible  plants,  encouraging  the 
birds  by  leaving  some  unkempt  spots,  and 
even  Horrors!!  picking  off  the  unwelcome 
bugs  by  hand. 

Since  we  "garden"  only  the  wild  things 
that  come  to  us  naturally,  I  am  not  too  good 
a  judge  of  which  of  her  methods  might  be 
of  most  slgmflcance  to  the  most  readers  I 
found  It  all  fascinating  reading,  and  it  al- 
most made  a  gardner  out  of  me. 

But  for  those  who  have  been  horrified  by 
the  expose  of  the  hard  pesticides  and  are 
asking  "what  now?."  this  book  has  many 
answers,  as  homely  and  specific  as  a  neigh- 
bor's advice  across  the  fence. 

"Peacock  Manure  and  Marigolds"  has  been 
ordOTed  for  the  city  library.  Meanwhile,  my 
copy  is  available  on  loan. 
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la  an  effort  to  further  acquaint  ih^ 
Senate  with  the  seriousness  of  these 
problems.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Fishing  Industry  Founders  in  a  Sea  op 
I  Foreign    Ships 

I  (By  Paul  L  Montgomery) 

GlK)UCESTER,  Mass.— The  days  of  elorv  ir. 
gone  for  this  old  fishing  port.  Only  old  men 
can  remember  when  the  harbor  was  fun  of 
schooners,  their  masts  a  forest  of  timber  or 
how  the  herring  gulls  clouded  the  skv  iZ 
lowing  the  fleet  home.  ' 

Now  in  the  dawn  the  rusty  trawlers  crawl 
out  from  the  dilapidated  piers  while  tne 
gulls  shift  uneasily  from  foot  to  foot  on  the 
roof  peaks  As  often  as  not  they  come  back 
half-loaded,  their  crews  cursing  the  ■:leek 
300-vessel  foreign  fishing  fieet  that  rules 
the  rich  grounds  these  fall  days  from  Caoe 
Ann  to  Montauk  Point. 

Since  1961.  when  the  Soviet  Union  made  its 
first  probes  In  the  Grand  Banks,  foreign  shins 
have  come  m  increasing  numbers,  staving 
longer  and  moving  Inexorably  west  and  south 
to  the  12-mile  fishing  limit  off  the  northeast- 
em  coast. 

Each  year  the  vessels  range  farther  and 
flsh  closer  to  shore  In  August,  1968  213  for- 
elgn  fishing  vessels  were  sighted  in  north- 
eastern waters  by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  They  Included  118  ships  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  35  from  Poland,  31  from  East 
Germany  and  29  from  West  Germany 


PISHING  INDUSTRY  DECLINE 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 11,  I  introduced  the  Fisheries  De- 
velopment Act  of  1969.  The  biU  is  in- 
tended to  set  up  the  machinery  for  a  re- 
vitalization  of  the  American  Hsliing  in- 
dustry. The  bill  is  a  revision  and  expan- 
sion of  a  similar  bill  I  introduced  in  1967. 
Hearings  on  this  and  other  bills  im- 
portant to  the  fishing  industry  have  been 
scheduled  for  October  22  and  23.  I  thinlc 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan   (Mr. 
Hart  > .  who  is  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  subcommittee  which  will  hold 
the  hearings,  deserves  the  thanjis  of  all 
of  us  concerned  with  the  future  of  our 
fishing  industry. 

My  bill,  S.  2825,  can  reverse  the  decline 
of  the  American  fishing  industry,  and 
help  to  restore  that  industry  to  the  pre- 
eminent position  it  once  enjoyed.  Today, 
the  New  York  Times  addressed  itself  to 
the  plight  of  the  fishing  industry  in 
Gloucester.  Mass.  However,  the  article 
could  have  been  written  about  any  of  the 
once-great  fishing  ports  of  Massachu- 
setts or  New  England.  I  urge  Senators, 
who  share  my  concern  in  this  matter,  to 

lend  their  most  active  support  to  the 
many  bills  now  pending  before  us  which 
deal  with  the  various  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  Nation's  fishing  industry. 


THROUGH  FULL  SEASON 
This  August  the  figure  was  325.  including 
212  Soviet  vessels,  37  from  Poland,  40  from 
East  Germany  and  24  from  West  Germany 
Most  of  the  vessels,  some  of  them  twice  as 
big  as  the  largest  American  ship  out  of 
Gloucester,  have  stayed  into  September  and 
more  shipw  have  arrived. 

The  bureau's  plane  spotted  243  foreign  ves- 
sels last  week  in  the  Georges  Bank  area  east 
of  Cape  Cod.  The  national  breakdown  was 
143  Soviet.  33  East  German,  18  West  Ger- 
mwi,  29  Polish.  14  Spanish,  four  Norv.eelan, 
1   Rumanian   and  one  Japanese. 

There  are  also  about  60  Soviet  ships  in  the 
fishing  grounds  between  Montauk  Point  and 
Nantucket.  Earlier  this  year,  single  vessels 
from  Israel,  Greece,  Bulgaria  and  Cuba  were 
seen  off  the  coast  on  what  appeared  to  be 
exploratory  missions. 

Everj'  year,  the  foreign  fishing  season  off 
the  American  coast  gets  longer.  Last  vear 
for  the  first  time,  the  Soviet  fleet  followed 
the  herring  south  to  Virginia  and  staved  late 
into  the  winter.  The  Germans  and  the  Poles 
are  expected  to  Join  the  Russians  this  vear. 
while  marine  biologists  and  economists 
give  many  reasons,  not  only  over-flshlne,  for 
the  decline  of  the  once-proud  Gloucester 
fishery,  the  fishermen  see  only  one— the 
seemingly  omnivorous  and  often  intimidat- 
ing foreign  fleet. 

The  other  afternoon  on  the  Seven  Sea  Pier, 
the  Phyllis  A.  was  unloading  its  small  catch 
of  haddock  and  whiting  while  the  crew 
grumbled  about  low  prices  and  stiff  competi- 
tion. 

"LAST  POUND"  NEAKINO 

The  foreign  ships  were  "only  23  miles  from 
here,"  said  the  captain,  "right  out  there  like 
a  picket  fence  keeping  the  fish  out.  You  can't 
even  turn  around  It's  so  crowded." 

"We've  on  our  last  legs."  said  Joseph  F. 
Grace,  the  Mayor  of  the  town  and  chairman 
of  the  Gloucester  Fisheries  Commission,  at 
the  group's  September  meeting.  "Every  na- 
tion is  out  there  racing  to  get  that  last 
pound  of  fish  out  of  the  sea.  One  day.  they 
are  going  to  discover  they  have  that  last 
pound.'' 


The  Mayor  was  making  a  plea  for  Industry 
support  for  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy's 
Fisheries  Development  Act  of  1969,  which 
seeks  to  "help  our  fishing  industry  recover 
from  the  crisis  situation  It  Is  now  in" 
through  technical  and  financial  assistance 
for  conservation  and  new  equipment. 

The  other  day  in  the  Fisherman's  Institute, 
a  rest  home  for  old  men  of  the  sea.  Seymour 
L.  Harnish,  a  former  captain,  was  talking 
about  the  old  days. 

I'll  be  91  If  I  live  to  see  the  15th  day  of 
November  coming,"  he  said,  "and.  my 
gracious.  I  hope  to  tell  you  the  difference 
between  then  and  now  is  like  night  and  day." 

In  the  dim  lounge  of  the  institute  a  soap 
opera  flickered  on  the  television.  Mr.  Harnish, 
wearing  a  battered  felt  hat,  occasionally 
glanced  at  the  screen  through  his  thick 
glas.ses.  In  a  corner,  two  men  bent  over 
hand  whittled  crlbbage  boards. 

I  was  captain  of  the  Romance  In  1914," 
Mr  Harnish  said,  continuing:  "That's  the 
year  war  broke  out  We  had  19  men.  purse- 
seining  mackerel.  I  come  home  with  180  bar- 
rels of  salt  mackerel  at  $20  a  barrel.  Why  now 
you  can't  even  hear  tell  of  salt  mackerel. 
People  don't  eat  them  any  more." 

FOREIGN    ADVANTAGES 

Mr  Harnish  turned  his  attention  to  the 
foreign  fleet. 

■They're  tearing  up  the  feeding  bottom," 
he  said.  "It  stands  to  reason  they  must  have 
cleaned  up  their  own  grounds  on  the  other 
side  now  they're  over  here  cleaning  up  ours. 
I  won't  say  it  has  destroyed  our  fishing  yet. 
but  if  they  keep  on  they  will   ' 

Mr  Harnish  said  the  foreign  ships  enjoyed 
two  big  advantages — cheap  labor  and  use  of 
nets  with  smaller  mesh  than  that  permitted 
for  .■American  fishermen.  "They  get  men  on 
those  boats  living  for  months  almost  like 
convicts."  he  said.  "You  can't  get  our  men  to 
do  that." 

Down  near  the  wharves,  Sam  Ciaramentaro 
was  assembling  a  net  at  his  chandler's  shop. 
He  is  54  and  gave  up  fishing  for  a  shore  Job 
in  1947.  "I've  got  two  boys;  I  wouldn't  send 
tliem  fishing,"  he  said.  "You  waste  your  life 
out  there,  that's  all." 

Mr.  Ciaramentaro  said  his  business  has 
dropped  20  per  cent  in  the  last  few  years. 
He  said  the  foreign  fleet  was  certainly  part 
of  the  problem.  "We  don't  have  the  vessels 
to  compete  with  them,  we're  getting  pushed 
around."  he  declared.  "I've  got  nothing 
against  anylx>dy.  Russian  or  American,  work- 
ing for  a  living,  but  not  when  you  got  to  push 
somebody  else  around." 

"We're  all  spoiled,"  he  went  on.  "We 
wouldn't  eat  herring  like  the  Russians  are 
catching.  Our  young  housewives  want  these 
prepared  fish  sticks  they  Just  have  to  heat 
and  they're  ready  to  go.  You  can't  compete 
with  that." 

While  most  of  the  fish  caught  by  foreign 
ships  is  for  their  own  country's  consumption, 
an  Increasing  amount  is  finding  its  wav  back 
to  the  United  States  as  Imports.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  blocks — frozen,  compressed 
slabs  of  filleted  fish  that  are  used  in  making 
fish  sticks  and  other  prepared  products 

Gorton's  of  Gloucester,  which  was  founded 
In  1755.  Imports  blocks  from  Poland.  The 
blocks  are  made  on  the  Polish  ships  from 
fish  caught  perhaps  50  miles  from  the  factory, 
taken  to  the  French  territory  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Mlquelon  off  Newfoundland  for  transfer 
to  American  freighters,  then  moved  to  Gor- 
ton's. Gloucester  fishermen  concede  they 
cannot  compete  with  the  Polish  prices. 

The  trend  has  had  Its  effect  on  Gloucester. 
which  was  founded  in  1623.  The  i>ort's  an- 
nual fish  landings  used  to  total  about  350 
million  pounds;  last  year  they  totaled  97.6 
million  potmds. 

The  fleet,  mostly  vessels  individually 
owned  by  Portuguese-American  and  Italian- 
American  entrepreneurs,  has  shrunk  from 
more  than  200  ships  10  years  ago  to  110  now. 


Last  year,  one  new  vessel  waa  added  to  the 
fleet  while  two  older  ones  sank 

DROP     IN     FISHERMEN 

There  are  about  1,000  fishermen  In  the 
t.own,  compared  with  the  total  10  years  ago 
of  1.800.  Crews  of  the  ships  share  60  per 
cent  of  the  ships'  catch  as  their  wages;  the 
owners  get  40  per  cent 

Although  the  Government  has  a  grant  and 
loan  program  that  can  pay  up  to  half  of  the 
cost  of  new  fishing  vessels,  the  fishermen 
complain  that  it  takes  too  long  and  is  too 
complicated  to  get  the  Federal  money,  and 
very  difficult  to  get  the  capital  they  need 
for  their  own  share. 

"We  are  the  farmers  of  the  sea."  said 
Mayor  Grace  "The  Government  pays  our 
farmers  money  not  to  grow  crops,  and  here 
we  are  trying  to  make  a  living  and  bring 
money  into  this  countrv  and  we  get  verv 
little  help  at  all." 

Gloucester  still  has  hopes  of  reversing  the 
decline  of  its  fishing,  and  particularly  of 
stemming  fish  imports.  In  the  United  States 
last  year,  58  per  cent  of  food  fish  and  76  2 
per  cent  of  all  fish  products  were  imported. 
The  figure  for  food  flsh  Imported  In  1960  was 
41.4  per  cent. 

Mayor  Grace,  however,  is  something  less 
than  optimistic.  "Ln  the  face  of  all  the  subsi- 
dies for  fishing  being  handed  out  in  all  these 
other  countries,"  he  said  at  the  fisheries  com- 
mission meeting,  "we  should  give  an  acco- 
lade to  the  American  fisherman  Just  for 
surviving  " 


THE  ZIGS  AND  ZAGS  OP  SCHOOL 
DESEGREGATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  by  now 
it  should  be  no  secret  to  Senators  or  any 
other  interested  observers  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  confusion  surrounding  the 
intentions  of  the  Nixon  administration 
in  the  area  of  school  desegregation,  but 
instead  of  clarifying  the  situation,  the 
endless  statements  merely  add  to  the 
confusion. 

In  surveying  the  zlgs  and  zags  of  the 
Nixon  administration  on  school  desegre- 
gation since  January  20  of  this  year,  one 
cannot  be  blamed  for  questioning 
whether  such  equivocation  and  contra- 
dictorj'  statements  could  possibly  have 
occurred  accidentally.  One  knowledge- 
able civil  rights  spokesman  declared  re- 
cently that  the  actions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  'Welfare,  "amount 
to  what  only  can  be  called  a  policy  of 
deliberate  confusion." 

The  spokesman  to  whom  I  refer  is  Jack 
Greenberg,  whose  credentials  in  the  area 
of  civil  rights  generally  and  school  de- 
segregation in  particular  are  well  estab- 
lished and  known  to  us  all.  He  is  the  di- 
rector-counsel of  the  NAACP  Legal  De- 
fense and  Educational  Fund.  Inc — LDF. 
Last  week  Mr.  Greenberg  issued  a  press 
release  documenting  the  confusion  of 
the  last  8  months. 

Yesterday  a  New  York  Times  editorial 
entitled  "Deliberate  Speed — In  Reverse" 
commented  on  the  confusion  and  vacilla- 
tion in  the  administration's  school  de- 
segregation policy  and  the  recent  actions 
of  the  NAACP  legal  defense  and  educa- 
tional fund. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  release  and  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  tirge  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  take  a  few  minutes 
to  read  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement    by    Jack    Greenberg,    DniECTOR- 
CocNSEL,     NAACP     Legal     Defense     and 

EDtJCATIONAL    PUND,    InC.    (LDF) 

Recent  actions  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  with  respect  to  school 
segregation  amount  to  what  only  can  be 
called  a  policy  of  deliberate  confusion  which 
has  caused  a  slowdown  from  anticipated 
levels  of  desegregation  this  year  and  promises 
serious  retreat  in  the  future.  These  zigzags 
refiect  the  Intense  southern  political  pressure 
which  stimulated  protests  In  the  Department 
of  Justice's  own  Civil  Right*  Division. 

EXAMPLE  OF  FAn-TTRE  TO  MEET  STAITDAROS 

Here  are  some  concrete  examples  of  what 
has  resulted : 

In  the  month  prior  to  the  opening  of 
school  at  least  ten  districts  notified  HEW 
that  they  were  not  Implementing  their  pre- 
viously approved  plans  We  have  preliminary 
information  that  many  more  are  fulfilling 
their  commitments  only  partially. 

The  Administration  Is  accepting  weaker 
desegregation  plans.  HEW  has  approved 
plans:  Where  no  substantial  steps  are  re- 
quired  this  year  beyond   free  choice. 

Orangeburg  No.  4  lEdlsto)  S.C.s  plan, 
accepted  In  August,  has  free  choice  for  all 
grades  In  1969  and  calls  only  for  the  desegre- 
gation of  faculty  meetings. 

Where  all-black  segregated  schools  remain 
which  could  hai'e  been  phased  out  this  year 
to  achieve  a  totally  integrated  system. 

Chester.  Tenn  has  been  given  an  extra 
year  to  close  an  all-black  school  for  no 
Justifiable  reason. 

Where  black  schools  tahich  could  have  been 
integrated  were  either  closed  or  remain 
segregated. 

Florence,  S.C.  rejected  HEW's  proposal  to 
zone  elementary  schools  and  to  assign  white 
children  to  formerly  black  schools  In  Au- 
gust HEW  accepted  the  district's  plan  under 
which  2  black  schools  were  closed  and  others 
remain  segregated.  Black  parents  are  boy- 
cotting because  they  want  the  two-way  Inte- 
gration plan  which  HEW  had  earlier  sought. 

Terminal  plans  vihere  segregated  schools 
remain  even  though  other  options  are 
available. 

In  Salisbury.  N  C.  the  HEW  accepted  plan 
leaves  two  all-black  schools  Black  parents 
report  that  gerrymandered  zone  lines  are 
responsible  for  keeping  one  of  these  schools 
segregated  and  that  white  students  are  be- 
ing allowed  to  transfer  out  of  schools  with 
large  black  enrollments. 

Where  delays  are  permitted  on  the  basis  of 
league  future  construction  plans 

Bleckley.  Ga.  HEW  has  accepted  a  delay 
pending  a  bond  issue  for  new  construction 
even  though  HEW  officials  admit  that  there 
is  no  need  for  new  buildings  and  that  the 
district  should  have  been  required  to  pair 
schools. 

York  #2  (Clover) .  S  C.  HEW  has  accepted 
a  1970  terminal  plan  on  the  Justification  that 
a  new  high  school  will  be  built  When  the 
plan  was  accepted,  the  district  had  neither 
funds  nor  plans  for  construction  HEW  offi- 
cials admit  the  district  could  have  integrated 
using  existing  facilities. 

The  Administration  Is  not  taking  steps  to 
accelerate  staff  Integration. 

HEW  has  accepted  plans  with  very  weak 
commitments  for  staff  Integration  and  with- 
out clear  guarantees  for  Job  security  for  black 
teachers.  No  sanctions  have  been  exercised 
against  a  district  either  because  staff  deseg- 
regation has  been  minimal  or  because  black 
principals  and  staff  have  been  fired  or  de- 
moted   Example: 

Johnston  County.  N.C..  demoted  Its  black 
high  school  principal  and  hired  a  white  prin- 
cipal from  outside  the  district  Although 
HEW's  regional  officials  recommended  sanc- 
tions because  they  believe  this  Is  a  clear  caae 
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of   discrimination,   HEW's   General    Counsel 
has  refused  tx)  take  action. 

Porthcomlng  plans  will  be  less  effective  as 
Instruments  to  abolish  dual  school  systems. 
We  predict  decreased  use  of  plans  which 
could  end  the  dual  school  system  In  cities 
and  towns,  e.g.,  school  pairing  and  affirmative 
zoning,  and  an  Increase  In  plans  with  assign- 
ment procedures  based  on  Intelligence  tests 
and  track  systems — a  process  clearly  Intended 
to  segregate  black  children. 

One  Administration  policy  has  Indeed  been 
Implemented.  Decreased  use  Is  being  made  of 
sanctions  available  to  HEW  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  A  substantial  number  of 
districts  have  not  been  cited  even  though 
desegregation  has  been  minimal.  HEW  has 
not  moved  against  majority  black  districts 
which  have  not  submitted  terminal  plans. 
These  districts  have  been  permitted  to  re- 
main In  a  state  of  noncompliance;  no  en- 
forcement proceedings  have  been  initiated 
against  them  There  are  at  least  80  such  dis- 
tricts; Arkansas  alone  has  25  HEW  occa- 
sionally announces  that  it  has  cited  addi- 
tional school  districts  or  has  terminated 
funds.  The  question  Is;  how  many  fully  doc- 
umented cases  have  accumulated  without 
•ftctloB  -on  the  desks  of  the  Secretary  or  ol 
HEW's-General  Counsel? 

The  decreased  reliance  on  sanctions  as  a 
device  to  compel  compliance  Is  evident  In  'he 
appointment  to  HEW's  Reviewing  Authority 
of  two  conservatives,  one  of  whom  is  Wil- 
liam R.  Able,  the  chairman  of  the  Repi:blcan 
Party  In  Columbia.  South  Carolina. 

The  Administration  has  announced  that 
It  will  put  more  emphasis  on  the  use  of  pro- 
fessional educators  as  provided  for  under 
Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
Technical  assistance  is  no  substitute  for  en- 
forcement. Furthermore,  the  events  of  this 
summer  have  unfortunately  revealed  that  the 
role  of  the  Title  IV  program,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  provide  the  expert,  impartial,  pro- 
fessional service  of  edticatcrs  in  the  develop- 
ment of  effective  desegregation  plans,  has 
been  compromised  by  political  pressure.  Black 
parents  now  realize  that  they  cannot  trust  a 
program  which  clearly  does  not  regard  their 
children  as  its  clients  whose  constitutional 
rights  are  paramount. 

Title  IV  staff  submitted  to  Federal  Judges 
desegregation  plans  for  South  Carolina  school 
districts  where  the  target  deadlines  "IQeQ- 
1970"  had  been  crossed  out  and  "1970-71" 
substituted  and  where  only  minimal  steps 
were  required  for  this  term'  In  many  of  the 
21  district  plans,  no  requirements  for  addi- 
tional pupil  desegregation  in  1969  were  made. 
Emph;isls  was  on  exchange  \-isits.  bi-racial 
advisory  and  human  relations  committees. 
workshops,  etc.  Instead  of  steps  to  ensure  the 
end  of  the  dual  school  systems,  these  experts 
seemed  able  to  produce  only  educational 
Jargon.  "All  students  will  experience  a  series 
of  interaction  experiences  with  students  of 
the  opposite  race." 

We  know  that  many  Title  IV  staff  members 
are  deeply  unhappy  about  the  position  Into 
which  they  have  been  forced  We  have  been 
advised  that  when  the  Administration  re- 
quested the  delay  In  Implementing  desegre- 
gation plans  In  Mississippi,  the  Title  IV  staff 
members  who  had  worked  on  them  were 
called  Into  Secretary  Pinch's  office  and  asked 
to  testify  that  the  plans  had  been  too  hastily 
drawn.  Many  of  them  refused  to  do  so. 

THE    tJSE    OF    THE    DEP.4RTMENT    OF    JUSTICE 
INSTEAD    OF    HEW 

The  Administration  has  said  it  Is  shifting 
to  litigation  instead  of  admliUstratlve  action 
whch  cuts  off  federal  funds  from  districts 
which  do  not  integrate. 

We  had  urged  Justice  to  file  suit  where  dis- 
tricts have  refused  federal  money  and  In- 
sisted upon  segregating  But  a  general  shift 
from  enforcement  by  federal  fund  cut-off 
under  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
to  Judicial  enforcement  would  be  disastrous. 
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First,  experience  shows  that  districts  un- 
der court  order  have  Integrated  substan- 
tially less  than  those  under  HEW  supervi- 
sion. 

1 2)  Districts  under  court  order  can  con- 
tinue to  receive  federal  funds  even  though 
they  have  not  complied  or  the  order  may 
fall  far  short  of  constitutional  requirements 
and  HEW  standards. 

(3)  For  Justice  to  take  on  new  cases  means 
It  will  give  less  attention  to  cases  It  now 
has.  Overall  progress  Will  be  less.  The  Civil 
Rights  Division  has  not  Increased  In  size. 
Lawyers  there  must  work  also  on  employ- 
meat  discrimination  and  campus  unrest. 
Fewer  lawyers  will   have  more   work. 

(4)  The  position  Justice  took  in  Missis- 
sippi, urging  delay  In  desegregating  33  dis- 
tricts, raises  questions  about  Its  position  in 
new  cases  it  seeks  to  file. 

The  Legal  Defense  Fund  has  more  than 
200  school  cases  In  the  courts.  In  these  cases 
and  with  regard  to  schools  generally,  we  are 
concerned  that  the  position  of  Justice  and 
HEW  will  undermine  Judicially  declared 
standards  for  effective  and  speedy  desegre- 
gation. In  the  past  HEW  has  looked  to  the 
courts  for  guidance.  And  the  courts  in  turn 
have  looked  to  HEW.  Where  courts  grant 
delays,  as  at  the  request  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  Mississippi,  there  is  every 
prospect  that  HEW  will  follow  that  example. 
Where  HEW  dilutes  Its  requirements,  as  In 
the  many  examples  that  appear  in  this 
statement,  the  courts  may  be  expected  to 
take  a  cue  from  government  policy.  There- 
fore, instead  of  mutual  reenforclng  higher 
standards,  we  are  entering  a  period  of  mu- 
tually reenforced  downgrading  of  standards. 

THE    LDF    IS    NOT    PARTI.SAN — WE    CRITICIZED 
JOHNSON    ADMINISTRATION 

Our  analysis  and  description  is  not  parti- 
san. We  were  highly  critical  of  the  Johnson 
Admlnistraton  when  it  did  not  measure  up  on 
its  constitutional  obligation  to  Integrate 
schools.  But  there  was  an  Important  dif- 
fereace.  There  was  dialogue  between  civil 
rights  groups  and  administration  officials. 
Here,  except  rarely,  and  in  the  most  general 
termfi  and  almost  never  with  regard  to  spc- 
clflca.  there  has  been  a  failure  of  dialogue. 
The  highest  administration  officials  promised 
that  before  there  would  be  changes  In  HEW 
policies  those  changes  would  be  discussed 
with  civil  rights  groups.  That  has  not  hap- 
pened. The  low  point  of  non-cooperation  oc- 
curred when  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
the  flrst  time  took  an  initiative  to  delay  de- 
segregation in  33  Mississippi  school  districts 
which  had  been  scheduled  in  accordance 
with  plans  developed  by  HEW  and  then  dis- 
avowed by  it. 

EXAMPLES    OF    SHIFTS    IN    POLICY 

One  thing  Is  known  about  desegregation. 
To  be  effective,  it  must  be  Arm.  consistent, 
and  Clear.  But  apart  from  softness  In  enforce- 
ment, the  Administration  has  been  highly 
confusing.  Some  of  the  contradlctorv  posi- 
tions are  set  forth  here: 

January  29— Five  Southern  Districts  about 
to  be  terminated  are  given  a  60-day  period 
of  delay  by  Secretary  Pinch.  If  the  districts 
come  up  with  acceptable  plans,  they  will  re- 
ceive lost  funds  retroactively. 

March  10 — Secretary  Pinch's  interview  In 
U.S.  Neus  &  World  Report  alluded  to  some 
Impending  change  In  the  guidelines.  In  ad- 
dition the  Secretary  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  HEW  must  retain  its  enforcement  pow- 
ers; "We  cannot  turn  (the  whole  enforce- 
ment-compliance field)  over  to  the  Justice 
Department  now  because  we  have  built  up  a 
certain  momentum  in  education.  In  terms 
of  getting  school  districts  to  recognize  that 
a  .  .  .  national  goal  has  been  set.  If  you 
were  to  chop  off  everything  now  in  my  de- 
partment. Just  let  Justice  handle  compli- 
ance ...  I  think  a  lot  of  this  momentum 
that  has  been  built  up  would  be  lost." 
March      14 — General     Counsel     designate 
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Robert  Mardlan  sends  Secretary  Pinch  a 
memorandum  advocating,  among  other 
things,  that  HEW  might  permit  an  exten- 
sion beyond  the  previously  established 
1969  target  date  and  that  this  policy  could 
be  implemented  without  any  particular  pub- 
lic announcement. 

March  18 — Civil  Rights  Leadership  Con- 
ference received  assurance  from  Pinch  that 
there  will  be  no  change  in  the  guidelines. 

March  24 — Secretary  Finch  disavows  Mar- 
dlan memorandum. 

April  15 — The  Washington  Po.it  reports 
that  Administration  sources  claim  that  the 
guidelines  are  being  "revamped"  because 
they  are  "vague  and  ambiguous."  Secretary 
Finch  and  Attorney  General  Mitchell  re- 
portedly attending  meetings  at  the  White 
House  on  the  guidelines. 

April  22— Leon  Panel ta's  letter  In  response 
to  Jack  Greenberg's  letter  to  Secretary- 
Finch:  "The  Department  is  not  contemplat- 
ing any  changes  in  the  guidelines  at  this 
time." 

May  16 — Leon  Panetta,  In  a  speech  in  At- 
lanta, said:  "Why  can't  we  continue  to  use 
free  choice?  .  The  answer  is  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  against  it  .  .  .  HEW  pol- 
icies are  controlled  by  that  decision." 

May  31 — HEW  submits  two  year  plans  to 
South  Carolina  Federal  Court  giving  21  dis- 
tricts another  year  of  freedom  of  choice. 

June  20 — Jerrls  Leonard  commented  that 
the  Administration's  position  is  going  to  be 
that  districts  would  be  required  to  desegre- 
gate by  the  target  deadline  "where  that  was 
po-sslble."  He  was  also  quoted  as  saving  ■It's 
wrong  to  set  arbltrarv  deadlines."  (Waslung- 
ton  Post.  June  20.) 

June  28— Secretary  Finch  quoted  as  saving 
there  would  be  no  relaxation  of  the  guide- 
lines.  (Neic  York  Times,  July  1.) 

July  1— Secretary  Pinch  proposed  to  the 
White  House  that  a  new  policy  statement  on 
the  stjhool  desegregation  guidelines  contain 
no  provisions  for  more  time  to  comply  with 
the  law.  iNew  York  Times,  July  1.) 
July  3— Pinch-Mitchell  statement. 
Districts  that  have  "bona  flde  educational 
and  administrative  problems"  will  be  given 
extra  time  to  desegregate. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  lay  down  a 
single  aroltrary  date  by  which  the  desegrega- 
tion process  should  be  completed  in  all  dis- 
tricts or  to  lay  down  a  single  arbitrary  .-vs- 
tem  by  which  it  should  be  achieved  On 
the  federal  level  the  law  enforcement  aspects 
will  be  handled  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  Judicial  proceedings  .  and  the  educa- 
tional aspects  will  be  administered  by  HEW" 
July  3 — Leon  Panetta  announces  that  he 
plans  to  send  all  southern  school  superin- 
tendents a  letter  explaining  the  new  policy. 
{Washington  Post,  July  4.)  A  few  days  later 
Secretary  Pinch  was  quoted  as  saying  that  no 
letter  of  explanation  would  be  sent.  He  said 
it  was  "unnecessary." 

July  5 — White  House  Press  Secretary  .says 
that  the  Administration  Is  "unequivoMliy 
committed  to  the  goal  of  finally  ending  racial 
discrimination  in  schools." 

July  7— The  Department  of  Justice  files  five 
school  desegregation  suits. 

August  1— The  Department  of  Justice  files 
a  state-wide  suit  against  Georgia. 

August  3— The  Whitten  Amendment  to  the 
HEW  Appropriations  BUI  Is  passed  by  the 
House.  This  Amendment  would,  In  effect. 
prohibit  HEW  from  requiring  anjthing 
other  than  freedom  of  choice  plans.  The 
Administration  takes  no  position  on  the 
Amendment. 

August  13^In  Attorney  General  Mitchell's 
speech  to  the  American  Bar  As.soclation.  he 
said:  "The  extravagant  rhetoric  of  the  last 
few  years  have  offered  promises  which  can- 
not be  delivered,  and  have  set  as  Immediate 
goals  programs  which  will  take  a  decade  to 
complete." 

August  25 — The  Administration  asks  the 
Federal  Courts  to  delay  desegregation  in  33 


Mississippi    districts    from    this    September 
until  September  1970. 

CONCLUSIONS    OF    OTHERS    RE    POLITICAL 
INrLUENCE 

We  are  not  alone  in  ascribing  the  Ad- 
ministration shifts — which  are  undermin- 
ing desegregaton — to  political  influence. 
Followng  are   the   views  of  other  observers: 

James  Batten,  Charlotte  Observer, 
June  13,  1969 
Tough  recommendations  of  a  19-member 
team  from  the  Office  of  Education  for  plans 
requiring  desegregation  in  South  Carolina 
school  districts  "were  overruled"  by  Secre- 
tary Pinch  and  Attorney  General  Mitchell. 
"Sources  at  HEW  insisted  that  FMnch  and 
Mitchell  made  their  move  after  Sen.  Strom 
"Thurmond,  the  conservative  Republican 
from  South  Carolina,  complained  about  the 
original  plans." 

Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak. 
Washington  Post,  June  27,  1969 
"A  dramatic  case  Is  a  telephone  call  to 
the  HEW's  clvU  rights  division  on  June  24 
from  the  School  Board  in  Austin.  Texas  Aus- 
tin has  dragged  its  heels  on  desegration  for 
years.  But  last  month,  under  pressure  from 
HEW,  the  entire  school  board  sat  in  all- 
day  session  with  HEW  officials  here  to  devise 
a  desegregation  plan  Also  present  were  staff 
aides  of  Republican  Sen  John  Tower  of 
Texas  and  Rep.  Jake  Pickle,  Austin's  Dem- 
ocratic Congressman. 

"On  returning  to  Austin,  the  School  Board 
ttTestled  for  three  weeks  with  a  new  plan 
and  finally  adopted  one  that  even  included 
some  pupil  bussing  to  assure  racial  balance 
in  primary  and  secondary  schools. 

"That  June  24  call.  ho"wever.  notified  HEW 
that  the  School  Board  had  heard  from  Tower 
that  a  "major  change'"  In  the  guidelines 
was  impending  Therefore  the  Board  would 
stand  pat  until  the  change  was  announced 
and  then  ""reappraise"  its  plans.  That  shat- 
tered the  Austin  model  which  HEW  officials 
had  hoped  would  pave  the  way  for  a  de- 
segregation breakthrough  In  Texas  starting 
with  San  Antonio  and  Lubbock. 

"At  this  writing,  however,  there  is  little 
chance  of  stopping  the  new  guidelines.  The 
pressures  are  too  strong  from  Southern  Re- 
publicans, from  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell's  Justice  Department  (which 
strongly  favors  the  relaxation),  and  from 
the  Republican  National  Committee  ( where 
they  have  the  blessing  of  the  chairman, 
Rep.  Rogers  Morton  of  Maryland). 

"The  pressures  have  been  intense.  One 
Republican.  Rep.  Fletcher  Thompson  of  At- 
lanta. Ga..  flatly  warned  the  White  House 
that  some  Southern  Republicans  could  not 
support  President's  Nixon's  tax  bill  unless 
HEW  slowed  down  desegregation.  In  Thomp- 
son "s  own  district,  a  new  school  was  recently 
ordered  closed  on  grounds  that  It  was  spe- 
cifically located  in  a  Negro  neighborhood  to 
avoid  sending  Negro  students  to  white 
schools. 

"Perhaps  more  important,  the  Finch  re- 
treat fits  the  basic  Southern  political  strat- 
egy that  elected  Mr.  Nixon.  Ever  since  he 
took  office,  the  South  has  been  demanding 
fulfillment  of  campaign  pledges  to  ease  de- 
segregation. Only  Finch  and  a  HEW  civil 
rights  decision  stood  In  the  way.  Now  Finch. 
too.  has  yielded." 

Editorial.  Washington  Post,  August  28.  1969 
.  The  precariously  balanced  official  state- 
ments put  out  by  the  administration  .  .  . 
»1th  all  their  mutually  cancelling  clauses 
and  paragraphs,  have  taken  form  in  real 
life  as  a  series  of  zigs  and  zags.  .swerves  and 
screeches,  threats  and  retreats — a  kind  of 
stock  car  race  to  nowhere  that  is  far  too 
arbitrary  and  ad  hoc  and  politically  acci- 
dent-prone to  be  characterized  as  oolicy 
at  all." 


Editorial,  New  York  Times. 
August  25,  1969 
".  .  .  In  disavowing  its  own  desegrega- 
tion plans  at  least  for  the  coming  school 
year.  Washington  has  clearly  put  Southern 
political  pressures  ahead  of  forward  move- 
ment on  the  Integration  front." 

Fred  P.  Graham.  New  York  Times, 
August  28.  1969 
"Civil  Rights  lawyers  In  the  Justice  De- 
partment decided  to  protest  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration's desegregation  polices  after 
they  were  told  by  their  superiors  that  po- 
litical pressures  liad  prompted  the  Govern- 
ment to  call  for  a  delay  in  Mississippi  school 
integration." 

Peter    Mihus.    Washington    Post, 
July    27.    1969 

Judge  Ben  C.  Dawklns  in  commenting  on 
the  role  played  by  Rep  Joe  D.  Waggonner. 
Jr.  (DLa.).  stated  that  "At  Waggonner's  re- 
quest I  tried  to  get  him  (Harry  S.  Dent)  at 
his  office  He  wasn't  there  so  I  left  my  home 
phone.  He  called  me  that  night  at  home.  He 
indicated  there  would  be  a  general  relaxa- 
tion of  the  school  desegregation  guidelines, 
that  they  wovild  not  put  so  much  emphasis 
on  completing  It  this  fall."  Five  days  later 
Dawklns  ordered  HEW  to  renegotiate  the 
cases  with  later  timetables,  after  expressing 
"great  gratitude"  to  the  President.  Mitchell 
and  Finch,  Louisiana's  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, and  especially  Waggonner  with 
whom  " we  have  talked  and  conferred  many, 
many  times  since  May  28."'  Another  U.S. 
District  Judge  in  the  state  reportedly  got 
three  telephone  calls  In  one  day  from  Capi- 
tol Hill.  All  three  were  about  desegregation 
eases  and  he  had  to  interrupt  hearings  on 
the  case  to  accept  them. 

Jimmie  Allen,  research  and  information 
director  of  Republican  Party  of  South  Caro- 
lina In  an  interview  with  Gary  Orfield.  Ac- 
knowledging pressure  on  the  party  from  all 
over  the  state  to  fulfill  the  promises  made 
In  the  fall  campaign  to  weaken  civil  rights 
enforcement,  he  stated  that  the  state  or- 
ganization had  repeatedly  obtained  conces- 
sions for  school  districts  from  HEW  but 
couldn't  claim  public  credit  because  "all  the 
damn  liberals  say  Strom  Tliurmond  is  the 
President  of  the  United  States."  One  school 
district  received  a  year's  extension  "'Inside  of 
ten  minutes"  after  the  party's  executive  di- 
rector called  Washington.  'If  the  guidelines 
are  relaxed."  Allen  said,  "the  Republican 
Party  owns  South  Carolina." 

(No"rt:. — The  LDF  is  a  completely  separate 
and  distinct  organization  even  though  we 
were  established  by  the  NAACP  and  those 
initials  are  retained  in  our  name.  Our  correct 
designation  is  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and 
Educational  Fund.  Inc..  frequently  shortened 
to  LDF  ) 

DELlBERA'rE    SPEED IN   REVERSE 

The  Administration's  school  desegregation 
policy — If  indeed  such  a  policy  exists — has 
been  swallowed  up  in  a  fog  of  confusion  born 
of  high-level  contradictions  It  Is  no  longer 
clear  whether  the  rapid  succession  of  con- 
flicting actions  and  statements  derives  from 
an  ideological  vacuum,  or  merely  Southern 
political  pressure.  In  either  case,  the  outcome 
can  only  be  a  stiffening  of  the  segregationist 
position. 

A  partial  list  of  the  Administration's  ac- 
tions and  pronouncements  includes;  delay 
of  desegregation  In  Mississippi  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government  itself  discredits  the  olans  of 
its  own  desegregation  experts:  de-emphasls 
of  the  guidelines  set  down  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  un- 
der the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964;  a  gratuitous 
attack  on  busing  as  an  aid  to  integration  by 
Vice  Preeident  Agnew.  at  first  supported  by 
a  White  House  spokesman  and  subsequently 
contradicted  by  HEW.  Secretary  Robert 
Finch. 


The  zags  and  zags  of  the  Administration's 
approach  have  been  accompanied  by  a  bar- 
rage of  statistics  and  predictions  of  "progress 
in  desegregation  and  by  protestations  that, 
although  fiscal  sanctions  against  recalcitrant 
districts  are  to  be  relaxed,  the  power  of 
friendly  persuasion  and  court  action  will  ac- 
complish more  than  administrative  enforce- 
ment. In  view  of  the  IS-year  history  of  eva- 
sion and  postponement  by  exactly  those  dis- 
tricts which  are  now  to  be  given  the  new, 
persuasive  treatment,  the  emerging  policy 
can  hardly  encourage  Negro  parents  whose 
children  are  still  victims  of  dual  school  sys- 
tems. Indeed,  it  was  roundly  condemned  by 
the  Justice  Department's  dissident  civil 
rights  lawyers,  to  their  great  credit,  and  was 
courageously  attacked  as  "a  major  retreat" 
by  the  United  States  Government's  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights. 

It  is  against  such  a  dismal  background 
that  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Edu- 
cational Fund  has  launched  Its  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  to  end  aU  further  delavs  in 
school  desegregation  Although  sparked  by 
the  Administration's  desegregation  slow- 
down In  Mississippi,  the  rearissue  is  whether 
such  a  local  triumph  of  the  segregationists 
win  not  in  fact  set  off  a  chain  reaction  of 
delay  and  sabotage. 

■What  the  LDP.  fund  has  challenged  Is  the 
misinterpretation  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
own  1954  ruling  that  desegregation  must  pro- 
ceed "with  all  deliberate  speed,"  a  phrase 
clearly  intended  not  to  Impede  progress  but 
to  bring  about  speedy,  though  orderly, 
change.  i 

The  administration's  vacUlatlon  lis  Inter- 
preted by  the  antl-desegregatlon  forces  as  an 
invitation  to  further  political  pressure  Only 
a  clear  statement  of  principle  can  reverse  so 
dismal  a  course  It  is  up  to  the  President 
himself  to  affirm  that  his  lieutenants  are 
In    fact   bound    by   such    principle 


A  S50  MILLION  WINDFALL? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion, which  has  been  reviewing  the  Fed- 
eral role  in  health  care,  has  uncovered 
an  abuse  that  must  not  be  permitted  to 
continue. 

We  have  found  that  many  veterans  of 
our  Armed  Forces  who  receive  health 
care  in  Veterans'  Administration  facili- 
ties have  purchased  private  health  in- 
surance. However,  the  companies  that 
insure  them,  and  to  whom  the  veterans 
make  their  payments,  often  do  not  re- 
imburse the  VA. 

We  believe  this  abuse  Is  resulting  in  a 
S50  million  yearly  windfall  to  insurance 
companies. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  insurance 
companies  should  not  reimburse  the  VA 
for  the  care  received  by  the  individuals 
they  insure. 

On  July  30.  1969.  "we  asked  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  to 
review  the  number  of  patients  In  the  VA 
who  have  private  insurance. 

We  asked  the  General  Accounting 
OfBce  to  determine  the  ext-ent  to  which 
private  insurance  companies  could  re- 
imburse the  VA  for  all  or  part  of  the  care 
the  VA  provides  to  patients  who  have 
health  insurance. 

We  also  asked  GAO  to  report  on  pos- 
sible alternatives  to  this  present  practice. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization estimates  that  the  $50  mil- 
lion is  a  minimum  amount  that  private 
insurance  companies  should  be  paying 
for  their  VA  patients. 
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We  expect  soon  to  have  the  General 
Accoiuiting  Office  report  on  this  matter. 


September  25,  1969 


UNITED   NATIONS   ACTION   CALLED 
FOR  ON  PRISONER-OF-WAR   ISSUE 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I 
Invite  attention  to  remarl:s  which  I  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  August  13, 
1969,  when  I  introduced  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 245  in  behalf  of  American  and  other 
prisoners  of  war.  At  that  time.  I  sug- 
gested that  the  United  Nations  might 
appeal  to  world  opinion  in  behalf  of  war 
captives,  and  that  ample  precedent  al- 
ready exists  for  such  an  appeal  in  reso- 
lutions passed  relative  to  treatment  of 
POW's  by  the  North  Koreans  and  the 
Chinese  Communists  during  the  Korean 
conflict,  as  well  as  treatment  of  prisoners 
by  both  Arabs  and  Israelis  in  the  wake 
of  the  six-day  war. 

In  light  of  my  concern  over  American 
prisoners  and  the  need  for  the  imple- 
menting of  international  conventions,  I 
have  directed  a  letter  to  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor tp.the  United  Nations  Charles  Yost. 
asking  that  an  attempt  be  made  by  the 
U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  to 
invoke  the  moral  authority  and  prestige 
of  the  United  Nations  in  securing  more 
humane  treatment,  and  the  prompt  re- 
lease of  prisoners  of  war. 

I  also  furnished  copies  of  my  letter  to 
Ambassador  Yost  to  Secretary  Rogers 
and  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  International  Security  Affairs  War- 
ren Nutter. 

On  behalf  of  the  wives  and  families  of 
American  and  other  prisoners  of  war  I 
am  most  anxious  to  learn  about  the  plans 
of  the  State  Department's  U.N.  delega- 
tion regarding  this  urgent  humanitarian 
problem.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  letter  to  Ambassador  Yost  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

^  September  24,  1969. 

Hon.  Chakues  W.  Yost, 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 
U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  New 
York.  N.Y. 

My  Deak  Ma.  Ambassador:  On  behalf  of 
the  wives  and  families  of  American  and  other 
prisoners  of  war.  It  Is  mv  sincere  hope  that 
an  attempt  wU:  be  made  bv  the  U.S.  Mission 
to  the  United  Nations  to  Invoke  the  moral 
authority  and  prestige  of  the  United  Nations 
to  obtain  more  humane  treatment  and  the 
prompt  release  of  prisoners  of  war. 

In  this  connection  and  by  way  of  back- 
groimd.  I  am  pleased  to  enclose  reprints  of 
statements  I  have  made  on  the  Floor  of  the 
United  States  Senate  on  this  serious  problem 
together  with  a  copy  of  Senate  Resolution 
245.  which  I  Introduced  on  Augtist  13  1969 
calling  for  the  use  of  all  means  of  peaceful 
persuasion  In  accomplishing  these  ends. 

r  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  remarks 
which  I  made  at  the  time  S.  Res.  245  was 
Introduced,  wherein  I  suggested  that  the 
United  Nations  might  appeal  to  world  opin- 
ion in  behalf  of  prisoners  of  war.  Certainly 
ample  precedent  already  exists  for  such  an 
appeal  in  resolutions  passed  relative  to  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  by  the  North  Koreans  and 
the  Chinese  Communists  during  the  Korean 
conflict,  and  concerning  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  by  both  Arabs  and  Israelis  In  the 
wake  of  the  six-day  war. 

I  believe  it  would  be  most  helpful  for  the 
United  States  to  Introduce  a  resolution  In 


the  General  Assembly  calling  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam,  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  and  the  Pathet  L&o  to 
abide  by  the  Geneva  Convention  and  permit 
the  inspection  of  their  POW  campe  by  a 
duly  constituted  International  body,  such  as 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Croes.  That  Committee,  which  Is  entirely 
SwiBs.  is  well  known  for  its  activities  relative 
to  prisoners  of  war  and  may  be  an  effective 
way  for  our  Nation  to  pursue  this  Issue.  (As 
you  are  aware,  the  ICRC  on  September  13th 
adopted  without  dissent  a  Resolution  at  its 
Istanbul  Conference  calling  for  the  protec- 
tion of  prisoners  of  war. ) 

Additionally,  the  U.S.  Delegate  to  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC)  might 
request  the  Human  Rights  Commission  to 
attempt  to  pursue  an  investigation  of  con- 
dftlons  in  the  Communist  prisoner  of  war 
camps. 

Aa  one  who  is  greatly  concerned  over  the 
need  for  Implementation  of  International 
conventions.  It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  you 
will  use  your  good  offices  to  bring  about  com- 
pliance with  the  1949  Geneva  Convention 
on  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  to  which 
North  Vietnam  Is  a  signatory,  as  well  as  re- 
affirm the  Resolution  passed  in  Istanbul  on 
September  13th. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  about  your  plans 
relative  to  this  urgent  humanitarian  mat- 
ter With  my  very  best  wishes, 
Cordially. 

Joseph  M.  Montota, 

U.S.  Senator. 


HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  for  today  contains 
an  article  describing  in  some  detail  the 
efforts  of  many  Americans  to  prevent  the 
wholesale  demolition  of  buildings  of 
unique   historic   signiflcance. 

The  article  presents  with  great  clarity 
the  clash  of  forces  which  makes  historic 
preservation  work  such  an  uphill  battle. 
Our  technological  progress  is  so  swift, 
and  its  demands  such  that  the  pressures 
on  local  officials  to  bulldoze  nonrevenue 
producing  structures  is  almost  over- 
whelming. Yet  where  we  have  made  the 
effort  to  preserve  the  old,  it  enhances 
the  new.  Paneuil  Hall,  for  example,  adds 
an  unmatchable  flavor  to  the  area 
around  it,  facing  as  it  does  the  modern- 
istic Boston  City  Hall. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Interior  are 
making  renewed  efforts  to  inform  Fed- 
eral and  local  officials  that  we,  the  Con- 
gress, adopted  far-ranging  historic  pres- 
ervation statutes  in  1966.  As  the  article 
points  out,  as  recently  as  last  spring 
"many  regional  HUD  offices"  remained 
unaware  of  the  scope  of  the  historic  pres- 
ervation legislation. 

I  had  the  opportunity  on  Tuesday, 
through  the  kind  efforts  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  to 
testify  on  a  historic  preservation  mat- 
ter which  lies  literally  at  the  doorstep  of 
this  Chamber— the  proposed  extension 
of  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol.  I  am  op- 
posed to  that  proposed  extension,  and 
I  hope  that  we  in  the  Senate  can  pre- 
vent it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


At  hud.  a  New  Respect  for  History 
(By  Joaun  Lublin) 
For  Sale:  A  decaying  six-story  building  m 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  dooTr^ed  to  be  demolished 
and  replaced  by  a  parking  garage  in  a  $29 
million  Federally  funded  urban  renewal  proi 
ect. 

For  three  months  In  1878  a  lady  telephone 
operator  sat  on  a  soapbox  in  a  ground-floor 
room  in  this  building  and  ran  the  nation's 
first  commercial  switchboard.  Southern  New 
England  Telephone  Co.  long  ago  lost  track  of 
the  Mlglanl  equipment;  it  has  a  replica  ex- 
hibit downtown.  The  room  is  empty  now  and 
a  passerby  sniffs :  "The  air  In  there  must  be 
historic." 

Chances  are  the  old  building  will  come 
down,  its  significance  memorialized  with  a 
plaque  on  the  front  of  the  parking  garage. 
But  the  effort  to  preserve  It,  even  for  a  lit- 
tle while,  has  a  significance  of  Its  own:  A 
departure  from  custom  at  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  popu- 
larly recognized  as  Washington's  prime  ad- 
vocate of  the  wrecking  ball. 

It  was  HUD  that  postponed  the  New  Haven 
building's  demolition  while  historians  from 
the  Interior  Department  hunted  for  local 
preservationists  who  might  buy  the  structure 
from  the  city  and  either  relocate  or  restore 
It.  In  contrast,  the  usual  HUD  approach  has 
been  to  tear  down  everything  in  a  deterio- 
rated urban  area  and  rebuild  in  modern 
style — the  bulldozer  technique  of  renew.ii- 
through- removal  that  often  gave  HUD  a 
black  eye  among  architects  and  preservation- 
ists fighting  to  keep  a  city's  distinctive  char- 
acter. 

By  no  means  does  the  New  Haven  reprieve 
signal  a  complete  change  of  heart  at  HUD. 
Historic  restor.ition  still  ranks  comparatively- 
low  next  to  low-cost  housing  and  downtown 
economic  rejuvenation.  And.  despite  the  New 
Haven  instance  of  cooperation  with  the  Inte- 
rior Department,  a  rivalry  persists— HUD 
having  renewal  money  (a  $750  million  Con- 
gresslonal  authorization)  and  few  historical 
experts,  while  Interior  has  trained  historians 
and  relatively  little  preservation  money  (a 
$32  million  authorization,  of  which  Congress 
has  appropriated  a  scant  $400,000) . 

HUD  people  shrug  off  Interior's  fiscal  frus- 
trations. "They  talk,"  says  a  HUD  man.  ",ind 
we  put  in  the  money  " 

Out  of  HUD'S  money,  the  2,000-plus  cities 
with  urban  renewal  projects  mav  seek  up  to 
890,000  per  building  for  historic' restor.-itlon. 
The  rest  of  the  restoration  cost  is  up  to  the 
city,  but  often  it  can  write  off  this  outlay  as 
part  of  its  required  one-third  share  of  the 
total  bill  for  the  renewal  project. 

HUD,  in  Judging  the  authenticity  of  a  pro- 
spective restoration,  relies  on  the  standards 
the  Interior  Department  employs  in  compil- 
ing its  National  Register  of  Federally  pro- 
tected sites  and  buildings.  The  states  nomi- 
nate candidates  for  this  list;  currently  It 
numbers  more  than  1,000.  Paradoxically, 
preservationists  rely  on  this  very  list  in  de- 
fending their  treasures  from  HUD-flnanced 
bulldozers.  When  a  listed  building  Is 
threatened  by  the  urban  renewers  or  other 
Federal  perils  (superhighways,  for  instance  I, 
a  17-member  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation  steps  in  to  help  find  ways  of 
saving  It. 

Inclusion  of  the  New  Haven  telephone 
building  on  the  National  Register  has  red- 
dened some  faces  at  Interior.  But  other 
choices  need  no  apology:  Henry  Thoreaus 
Walden  Pond  in  Concord,  Mass.,  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  and  Robert  Goddard's  first  rocket- 
laui:chlng  site  (on  the  ninth  fairway  of  the 
Pakachojig  golf  course  in  Worcester  County, 
Mass. ) . 

HUD  now  refuses  to  okay  urban  renewal 
funds  until  the  local  government  Justifies  Its 
Intended  handling  of  sites  and  buildings  on 
the  National  Register.  But  as  recently  as  last 
spring — two  years  after  historic-preservation 
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legislation  took  effect — many  regional  HUD 
ofBcers  remained  unaware  they  could  turn 
down  renewal  plans  which  did  not  take  these 
structures  Into  account.  And  some  local  his- 
torical groups  have  lodged  their  aged  school- 
house  or  armory  on  the  Register — then  defied 
oncoming  bulldozers  from  behind  the  Regls- 
ters  protection. 

Thus  In  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  where 
$3,267,141  in  HUD  money  has  poured  Into  a 
downtown  renewal  project  begun  in  1961,  the 
only  non-new  building  left  In  Vandenberg 
Center  Is  the  81 -year-old  city  hall,  which 
boasts  a  six-story  clock  tower  and  the  first 
concrete  roof  poured  In  the  U.S.  The  city 
fathers  want  their  old  hall  torn  down,  but  the 
Kent  County  coiincll  on  historic  preservation 
secured  National  Register  recognition  for  it 
from  the  Interior  Department  last  June. 

Too  late,  say  HUD's  officials.  Explains 
George  Karas,  an  urban  renewal  expert,  re- 
ferring to  the  Government's  loans:  "To  sud- 
denly change  signals  on  the  developers,  tell- 
ing them  we  are  going  to  save  an  old 
building,  means  you've  sold  money  to  them 
on  false  premises — and  sabotaged  the  whole 
urban  renewal  plan." 

So  HUD  begged  off  blocking  the  Grand 
Rapids  city  hall  demolition,  arguing  that  the 
1966  preservation  law  can't  retroactively  af- 
fect renewal  plans  approved  five  years  ear- 
lier. (The  local  preservationists,  who  filed 
suit  Tuesday  against  HUD  and  the  city,  will 
be  in  court  next  week  arguing  for  a  delay  in 
the  demolition  while  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Historic  Preservation  hears  their  case.i 

The  Nlxon-tuned  HUD  administrators, 
mindful  of  hometown  cries  of  "Federal  Inter- 
ference," also  remarks  that  if  Grand  Rapids 
residents  cannot  persuade  their  own  city 
government  to  cancel  destruction  of  the  old 
city  hall,  "It  raises  the  question  of  whether 
it  should  be  saved." 

.\  counter-argument,  often  expressed  by 
Interior  Department  architects  and  histor- 
ians. Is  that  HUD  should  consider  not  the 
local  but  the  national  significance  of  a  his- 
toric building — especially  since  renewal  dol- 
lars are  Federal  tax  money. 

The  new  HUD  policy  of  cooperating  with 
the  Interior  Department's  National  Register 
has  aggravated  renewal-preservation  woes  In 
another  way.  While  HUD  maintains  tenuous 
alliances  with  city  planners.  National  Reg- 
ister people  avoid  them,  relying  Instead  on 
historian-architect  teams  or  state  liaison 
officers. 

This  Infuriated  local  renewal  planners  in 
Derby.  Conn.,  because  they  were  not  con- 
sulted when  the  city-owned  Sterling  Opera 
House,  scheduled  for  demolition  on  a  renewal 
site,  was  placed  on  the  Register  last  March  by 
the  state.  ("That's  one  of  the  strengths,"  says 
William  Murtagh,  keeper  of  the  National 
Register.  "The  owner  does  not  have  to  give 
his  consent  for  a  building  to  be  put  on  the 
Register") 

HUD  approved  Derby's  urban  renewal  con- 
tract in  June,  on  the  condition  that  planners 
Justify  demolition  of  the  80-year-old  ojsera 
house  before  the  Advisory  Council  In  Wash- 
ington In  November.  Now  the  city  threatens 
to  redraw  Its  renewal  plans  and  leave  out  the 
building,  then  tear  it  down  and  sell  the  land 
to  an  eager  local  bank.  If  no  Federal  assist- 
ance is  Involved,  neither  HUD  nor  the  Na- 
tional Register  could  prevent  the  demolition 
of  the  opera  house,  where  Lionel  Barrymore 
performed  and  John  L.  Sullivan  boxed — and 
the  air  Is  historic. 


ATTORNEY  GENERALS  OPINION 
SUSTAINING  LEGALITY  OF  RE- 
VISED PHILADELPHIA  PLAN 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1969,  the  Attorney  General 
issued  a  formal  opinion  sustaining  the 
legality  of  the  revised  Philadelphia  plan. 
In  my  opinion,  the  Attorney  General's 


opinion  convincingly  demonstrates  that 
the  revised  Philadelphia  plan  does  not 
violate  title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  and  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's recent  ruling  to  that  effect,  on 
which  I  have  previously  commented.  Is 
clearly  erroneous.  Certain  salient  points 
of  the  Attorney  General's  opinion  de- 
serve special  emphasis. 

In  the  first  place,  the  opinion  points 
out  that  the  "affirmative  action"  required 
of  Federal  contractors  under  Executive 
Order  11246  "imports  something  more 
than  the  merely  negative  obligation  not 
to  discriminate."  Thus,  regardless  of 
whether  a  Federal  contractor  has  ac- 
tually violated  the  prohibition  against 
overt  discrimination  contained  in  title 
vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  he 
may  be  required,  as  a  condition  for  doing 
business  with  the  Government  under  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11246,  to  implement  af- 
firmative action  policies  to  guarantee 
equal  employment  opportunity.  As  the 
opinion  notes: 

It  is  Important  to  distinguish  between 
those  things  prohibited  by  Title  VII  as  to 
all  employers  covered  by  that  Act,  and  those 
things  which  are  merely  not  required  of  em- 
ployers by  that  Act.  The  United  States  as  a 
contracting  party  may  not  require  an  em- 
ployer to  engage  in  practices  which  Congress 
has  prohibited.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  the  United  States  may  not  require  of 
those  who  contract  with  it  certain  employ- 
ment practices  which  Congress  has  not  seen 
fit  to  require  of  employers  generally. 

One  of  the  faulty  premises  underl>'ing 
the  Comptroller  General's  erroneous 
opinion  is  the  failure  to  recognize  this 
distinction. 

Second,  the  opinion,  noting  that  the 
revised  Philadelphia  plan  Itself  expressly 
provides  that  contractors  need  only  make 
good  faith  efforts  to  meet  the  "goals" 
established  under  the  plan,  and  that  gocxi 
faith  efforts  does  not  include  any  action 
which  would  violate  title  vn  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  concludes  that  the 
plan  does  not  require  federal  contractors 
to  violate  title  VTI  of  the  CUil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  In  this  connection,  the  Attorney 
General's  opinion  takes  specific  issue 
with  the  assumption  nmning  through- 
out the  Comptroller  General's  ruling 
that  title  VTI  prohibits  employers  from 
making  race  or  national  origin  a  factor 
for  consideration  in  any  stage  of  the 
process  of  obtaining  employees.  The 
opinion  points  out  what  should  be  ob- 
vious to  anyone  who  has  a  familiarity 
with  the  relevant  judicial  decisions  in 
the  field  of  discrimination,  namely  that 
the  obligation  of  discrimination  "does 
not  require  and,  In  some  circumstances, 
may  not  permit  obliviousness  or  indiffer- 
ence to  the  racial  consequences  of  al- 
ternative courses  of  action  which  Involve 
the  application  of  outwardly  neutral 
criteria." 

Third,  the  opinion  also  refutes  the  con- 
tention that  title  vn  is  the  exclusive 
remedy  for  discrimination  and  that 
Executive  Order  11246  can  neither  re- 
quire nor  forbid  actions  or  practices 
which  title  vn  does  not  cover.  For  this 
reason,  as  the  opinion  also  correctly 
points  out,  the  references  in  the  Comp- 
troller General's  ruling  to  some  of  the 
legislative  history  of  title  VII  are  simply 
irrelevant  insofar  as  the  proper  interpre- 


tation   of    Executive    Order     11248    is 
concerned. 

Finally,  the  Attorney  General's  opinion 
specifically  authorizes  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  proceed  on  the  basis  that 
the  revised  Philadelphia  plsai  is  legal 
and  to  require  Federal  contracting  and 
administering  agencies  to  implement  the 
plan  in  accordance  with  its  terms.  Im- 
plicit in  this  part  of  the  opinion  is  the 
conclusion  that  the  Comptroller  General, 
in  Issuing  his  ruling  concerning  the  re- 
vised Philadelphia  plan,  has  greatly  ex- 
ceeded his  authority.  As  I  have  stated 
previously,  title  VIII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  does  not  give  the  Comptroller 
General  authority  to  enforce  or  inter- 
pret its  provisions:  the  agency  of  the 
Government  primarily  charged  with  this 
responsibility  is  the  Justice  Department, 
wliich  has  now  spoken.  In  view  of  this 
situation  it  would  be  most  unfortunate 
indeed  if  the  Comptroller  General,  on  the 
basis  of  his  ruling,  attempts  to  interfere 
with  the  implementation  of  the  revised 
Philadelphia  plan  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. Under  the  circumstances,  any  dis- 
pute concerning  the  legality  of  the  plan 
should  be  settled  in  the  courts,  which 
have  the  final  authority  to  interpret  and 
enforce  title  VII  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act 
of  1964. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  concerning  the  revised  Philadel- 
phia plan  and  a  news  report  of  Assistant 
Secretarj'  Fletcher's  remarks  concerning 
Implementation  of  the  plan,  and  its  pos- 
sible extension  to  other  cities,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OmcE  or  THE  .Attorney  General, 
Washington.  D.C.  September  22, 1969. 
The  Honorable  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  You  have  re- 
quested my  opinion  as  to  the  legality  of 
the  Department  of  Latwr's  order  of  June  27, 
1969.  the  Revised  Philadelphia  Plan  for  Com- 
pliance with  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Requirements  of  Executive  Order  11246  for 
Federally-Involved  Construction. 

The  Philadelphia  Plan  has  been  issued  to 
implement  Executive  Order  1124«  of  Septem- 
ber 24,  1965.  as  amended  (30  PR.  12319.  32 
F.R.  14303.  34  F.R.  12986) ,  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  directed  that  Federal  Government 
contracts  and  federally-assisted  construction 
contracts  contain  specified  language  obli- 
gating the  contractor  and  his  subcontractors 
not  to  discriminate  in  employment  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin. ' 


■  The  essential  part  of  the  contractor's 
obligation  under  this  order  Is:  "The  con- 
tractor will  not  discriminate  against  any 
employee  or  applicant  for  employment  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin.  The  contractor  will  take  affirmative 
action  to  ensure  that  appUcante  are  em- 
ployed, and  that  employees  are  treated  dur- 
ing employment,  without  regard  to  their  race 
color,  religion,  sex  or  national  orgln.  Such 
action  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to 
the  following:  employment,  upgrading,  de- 
motion or  'ransfer:  recruitment  or  recruit- 
ment advertising:  layoff  or  termlniitlon: 
rates  of  pay  or  other  forms  of  compensation: 
and  selection  for  training,  including  appren- 
ticeship.  •    •    *.  E.O    11246,   5  202(1). 

In  addition  the  contractor  agrees  to  furnish 
required  information  and  reporte,  to  com- 
ply with  orders  and  regulations  Implement- 
ing the  Executive  ord«r.  and  to  Include  these 
contractual  provisions  in  subcontracts. 
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The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  Executive  Order  11246 
and  is  authorized  to  "adopt  such  rules  and 
regulations  and  issue  such  orders  &a  he 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to  achieve 
the  purfx)ses  thereof  "  E  O.  11246.  §  201. 

Among  the  undertakings  required  of  con- 
tractors by  Executive  Order  11246  is  to  "take 
affirmative  action  to  ensure  that  applicants 
are  employed,  and  that  employees  are  treated 
during  employment,  wtlhout  regard  to  their 
race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin  " 
E.  O.  11246,  §  202(1).  The  obligation  to  take 
"affirmative  action"  Imports  something  more 
than  the  merely  negative  obligation  not  to 
discriminate  contained  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence of  the  standard  contract  clause.  It  la 
given  added  definition  by  the  Secretary's  reg- 
ulations, which  require  that  contractors  de- 
velop written  affirmative  action  plans  which 
shall  "provide  In  detail  for  specific  steps  to 
guarantee    equal    employment    opportunity 
keyed  to  the  problems  and  needs  of  members 
of   minority  groups,   Including,  when   there 
are  deficiencies,  the  development  of  specific 
goals  and  time  tables  for  the  prompt  achieve- 
ment of  full  and  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity." 41  C.FR.  60-1  40. 
-    ThQ  JJepartment  of  Labor  order  of  June 
27th  iiijased  upon  stated  findings  relating 
to   the  enforcement  of   the   nondiscrlmlna- 
tloa  and  affirmative  action   requirements  of 
Executive   Order    11246    with    respect    to   the 
construction  trades  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 
The  Department  of  Labor   haa  found   that 
contractors  must  ordinarily  hire  a  new  em- 
ployee complement  for  each  construction  Job 
and    that   whether    bv   contract,   custom    or 
convenience  this  hiring  usually  takes  place 
on  the  basis  of  referral  by  the  construction 
craft  unions.  The  Department  of  Labor  has 
found  further  that  exclusionary  practices  on 
the  part  of  certain  of  these  unions,  includ- 
ing a  refusal  to  admit  Negroes  to  member- 
ship in  unions  or  In  apprenticeship  programs 
and  a  preference  in  work  referrals  to  union 
members  and  to  those  who  have  worked  un- 
der  union   contracts,   have  resulted   In   the 
employment  of  only  a  small  number  of  Ne- 
groes  in  the  six   construction  trades  In   the 
area  affected  by  the  Philadelphia  Plan    Ac- 
cordingly,   the    Department    of    Labor    has 
found   that  special  measures   were  required 
in  the  Philadelphia  area  to  provide  equal  em- 
ployment o.oportunlty  in   these  six  specified 
construction  trades.' 

The  Revised  Philadelphia  Plan  requires 
that  with  respect  to  construction  contracts 
In  the  Philadelphia  area  which  are  subject 
to  Executive  Order  11246  and  where  the 
estimated  total  cost  of  the  construction  prot- 
ect exceeds  $500,000.  each  bidder  must  In 
the  affirmative  action  program  submitted 
with  his  bid.  "set  specific  goals  of  minority 
manpower  utilization  which  meet  the  defi- 
nite standard"  Included  in  the  invitation 
for  bids.  This  standard  will  be  a  range  of 
minority  manpower  utilization  for  the  trades 
covered  by  the  Plan  and  will  be  determined 
prior  to  the  invitation  for  bids  by  the  De- 
partmenfs  area  coordinator  on  the  basis  of 
the  extent  of  minority  group  participation 
in  the  trade,  the  availability  of  minoritv 
group  persons  for  employment  in  such  trade 
and  other  stated  factors.  As  an  alternative 
to  setting  such  specific  goals,  the  bidder  may 
agree  to  participate  in  a  multiemplover 
affirmative  action  program  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Labor's  Of- 
fice of  Federal  Contract  Compliance. 
The   Plan   provides    that    the   contractor's 


-  The  order  of  June  27.  issued  by  the  As- 
sistant SecreUry  for  Wage  and  Labor  Stand- 
ards, is  reprinted  in  the  Cong.  Rec.  pp  21398- 
21400.  All  of  the  findings  summarized  above 
appear  in  section  4  of  the  order.  In  the  Cong 
Rec.  p.  21399.  The  order  originally  extended 
to  seven  construction  trades,  but  one  trade 
has  been  removed  from  coverage. 


commitment  to  specific  goals  "is  not  In- 
tended and  shall  not  be  used  to  discriminate 
against  any  qualified  applicant  or  employee, ' 
(5e(b)(2)).  Furthermore,  the  obligation  to 
meet  the  goals  is  not  absolute.  "In  the  event 
of  failure  to  meet  the  goals,  the  contractor 
shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
that  he  made  every  good  faith  effort  to  meet 
his  commitment.  In  any  proceeding  In  which 
such  good  faith  performance  is  in  issue,  the 
contractor's  entire  copipllance  posture  shall 
be  reviewed  and  evaluated  in  the  process  of 
considering  the  imposition  of  sanctions  " 
( S  8(a)  ). 

In  response  to  Congressional  Inquiries  the 
Comptroller  General  has.  in  his  letter  to  you 
of  August  5.  1969.  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  provision  of  the  Philadelphia  Plan  for 
commitment  to  specific  goals  for  minority 
group  participation  is  in  conlct  with  Title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  42  U  S  C. 
2000e  et  seq..  and  consequently  unlawful, 
and  he  has  Indicated  further  that  such  il- 
legality may  affect  the  lawfulness  of  expendi- 
tures of  appropriated  funds  under  contracts 
entered  into  under  the  terms  and  procedures 
of  the  Philadelphia  Plan.  Cf.  42  Comp  Gen 
1  (1962). 

I  have  reached  a  contrary  result,  and  con- 
clude that  the  Revised  Philadelphia  Plan  Is 
not  In  conflict  with  any  provision  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  that  It  is  a  lawful  implementa- 
tioa  of  the  provisions  of  Executive  Order 
11246,  and  that  It  may  be  enforced  in  ac- 
cordance with  Its  terms  In  the  award  of 
Government  contracts. 

Before    undertaking    aetailed    analysis    of 
the  contentions  involved,  it  is  Important  to 
consider  the  functions  of  the  Executive  order 
and  the  Philadelphia  Plan,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
visions  of  the   Flan    itself.   Executive   Order 
1 1246  is  a  lawful  exercise  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's authority  to  determine  the  terms 
and  conditions  on  which  it  is  willing  to  enter 
into  contracts."  That  order  lays  down  a  rule 
which    governs    only    those    employers    who 
enter  into  contracts  with  the  United  States. 
construction  contracts   financed   with   Fed- 
eral assistance,  or  subcontracts  arising  under 
such  Federal  or  federally-assisted  contracts. 
Neither  the  order  nor  the  Philadelphia  Plan, 
which  implements  the  order  with  respect  to 
certain  construction  contracts,  regulates  the 
practices  of  employers  generally.  While  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  determine  the 
terms  which  shall   be  included   in   its  con- 
tracts  is  subject  to  limitations   imposed   by 
the  Constitution  or  by  acts  of  Congress,  the 
existence  of  such  power  does  not  depend  on 
an  affirmative  legislative  enactment.  In  eval- 
uating the  Comptroller  General's  challenge  to 
the  Philadelphia  Plan  on  the  basis  of  con- 
flict with  Title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
It  is  Important  to  distinguish  between  those 
things  prohibited  by  Title  VII  as  to  all  em- 
ployers covered  by  that  act,  and  those  things 
which  are  merely  not  required  of  employers 
by  that  act.   The  United  State3  as  a  con- 
tracting party  may  not  require  an  emplover 
to  engage   in   practices   which   Congress   has 
prohibited.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
the  United  States  may  not  require  of  those 
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^  The  order  is  generally  similar  to  its  pre- 
decessor. Executive  Order  10925  of  March  6. 
1961.  which,  in  42  Ops.  A.G  No.  21  (1961). 
was  held  to  be  a  valid  exercise  of  presidential 
authority.  See  also  40  Comp.  Gen.  592  ( 1961 ) : 
Farkas  v.  Texas  Instrument.  Inc  375  F  2d 
629.  832  (C.A.  5.  1967).  The  contract  compli- 
ance program  under  these  Executive  orders 
has  received  legislative  recognition  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  §  709(d)  .  42  USC 
2000e-8(d).  and  in  subsequent  appropria- 
tions legislation.  The  Comptroller  General 
does  not  challenge  the  validity  of  Executive 
Order  11246,  as  such,  but  concludes  that  the 
Revised  Philadelphia  Plan  Is  not  a  permis- 
sible implementation  of  the  order  because 
of  an  asserted  conflict  with  Title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act. 


who  contract  with  it  certain  employment 
practices  which  Congress  has  not  seen"  fit  to 
require  of  employers  generally. 

The  requirements  which  the  Plan  would 
impose  on  contractors  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized.' The  contractor  must — 

lai  In  his  proposal  set  specific  goals  for 
minority  group  hiring  within  certain  skilled 
trades,  which  goals  must  be  within  the 
range  previously  determined  t<j  be  appro- 
priate  by  the  Secretary: 

(b)  He  must  make  "every  good  faith  ef- 
fort' to  meet  these  goals; 

(c)  But  he  may  not,  In  so  doing,  discrim- 
inate against  any  qualified  applicant  or  em- 
ployee on  grounds  of  race,  color,  rellelon 
sex  or  national  origin. 

If  a  plan  such  as  this  conflicts  with  Title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  its  validity  con- 
cededly  cannot  be  sustained.  But  in  my 
view  no  such  conflict  exists.  Section  703iai 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  makes  it  an  unlawful 
employment  practice  for  an  employer— 

'ill  To  fail  or  refuse  to  hire  or  to  dis- 
charge any  individual,  or  otherwise  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  individual  with  re- 
spect to  his  compensation,  terms,  conditions, 
or  privileges  of  employment,  because  of  sucli 
Individual's  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tlonaJ  origin:  or 

"(2)  To  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  his 
employees  in  any  way  which  would  deprive 
or  tend  to  deprive  any  individual  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  or  otherwise  ad- 
versely affect  his  status  as  an  employee,  be- 
cause of  such  individual's  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex.  or  national  origin." 

Nothing  in  the  Philadelphia  Plan  requires 
an  employer  to  violate  section  703  ( a  i .  The 
employer's  obligation  is  to  make  every  good 
faith  effort  to  meet  his  goals.  A  good  faitti 
effort  does  not  Include  any  action  which 
would  violate  section  703(a)  or  any  other 
provision  of  Title  VII.  If  the  provisions  of 
the  Plan  were  ambiguous  on  this  point,  its 
interpretation  would  be  governed  by  the 
principle  that  "where  two  constructions  of 
a  written  contract  are  possible,  preference 
will  be  given  to  that  which  does  not  result 
In  violation  of  law,"  Great  Northern  Ry.  Co. 
V.  Delmar  Co.,  283  U.S.  686,  691  (1931).  How- 
ever, to  remove  any  doubt  the  Plan  specifics 
that  the  contractor's  commitment  shall  not 
be  used  to  discriminate  against  any  quali- 
fied applicant  or  employee. 

Nevertheless,  it  might  be  argued — and  the 
Comptroller  General  appears  to  take  this 
position — that  the  obligation  to  make  good 
faith  efforts  to  achieve  particular  goals  is 
meaningless  if  it  does  not  contemplate  de- 
liberate efforts  on  the  part  of  the  contractor 
to  affect  the  racial  comp>ositlon  of  his  work 
force,  that  this  necessarily  involves  a  com- 
mitment "to  making  race  or  national  origin 
a  factor  for  consideration  in  obtaining  |his| 
employees,  "  and  that  any  such  action  would 
violate  Title  VII. 

It  13  not  correct  to  say  that  Title  VII  pro- 
hibits employers  from  making  race  or  na- 
tional origin  a  factor  for  consideration  at  any 
stage  In  the  process  of  obuinlng  employees. 
The  legal  definition  of  discrimination  is  an 
evolving  one,  but  it  is  now  w;ell  recognized  in 
judicial  opinions  that  the  obligation  of  non- 
discrimination, whether  imposed  by  statute 
or  by  the  Constitution,  does  not  require  and, 
in  some  circumstances,  may  not  permit  ob- 
liviousness or  indifference  to  the  racial  conse- 
quences of  alternative  courses  of  action 
which  involve  the  appUcation  of  outwardly 
neutral  criteria.  Gaston  County  v.  United 
States.  395  U.S.  285  (1969)  (voting):  Oger- 
mann  v.  Nitkowski,  378  F.  2d  22  (C.A.  2,  1967) 
(schools);    Local   189,    United   Papermakers, 


'  I  put  to  one  side  the  bidder's  option  of 
participating  in  an  OFCC-approved  multi- 
employer program,  since  the  details  of  such 
programs  have  yet  to  be  worked  out  and 
the  legality  of  such  programs  has  not  been 
called  Into  question. 


etc.  V.  United  States.  P.  2d  60  •■  9289  (C.A.  5, 
1969)    (employment). 

There  is  no  inherent  inconsistency  between 
a  requirement  that  each  qualified  employee 
and  applicant  be  individually  treated  with- 
out regard  to  race,  and  a  requirement  that  an 
employer  make  every  good  faith  effort  to 
achieve  a  certain  range  of  minority  employ- 
ment. The  hiring  process,  viewed  realistically, 
does  not  begin  and  end  with  the  employer's 
choice  among  competing  applicants.  The 
standards  he  sets  for  consideration  of  appli- 
cants, the  methods  he  uses  to  evaluate  qual- 
ifications, his  techniques  for  communicating 
information  as  to  vacancies,  the  audience  to 
which  he  communicates  such  information, 
are  all  factors  likely  to  have  a  real  and  a  pre- 
dictable effect  on  the  racial  composition  of 
his  work  force.  Title  VII  does  not  prohibit 
some  structuring  of  the  hiring  process,  such 
as  the  broadening  of  the  recruitment  base, 
to  encourage  the  employment  of  members  of 
minority  groups.  Local  189.  etc.  v.  United 
States,  supra  at  ;  see  Offermann  v.  Nit- 
konski,  supra  at  24  The  obligation  of  "af- 
firmative action"  imposed  pursuant  to  Exec- 
utive Order  11246  may  require  it.  41  C  F  R. 
5-12.805-51  (b),  (C);  Matter  of  Allen-Bradley 
Co  .  CCH  Empl.  Prac.  Svce.  '  8065  i  1968) 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  example  cited  in 
the  Comptroller  General's  opinion  is  not  an 
argument  against  the  legality  of  the  Plan. 
The  Comptroller  General  poses  the  examples 
of  a  contractor  requiring  twenty  plumbers, 
with  a  specified  "goal"  that  five  of  these 
plumbers  be  from  minority  groups.  If  the 
contractor  has  filled  fifteen  of  these  posts 
with  nonminority  plumbers,  says  the  Comp- 
troller General,  the  next  white  applicant  for 
one  of  the  five  vacancies  will  envitably  be 
discriminated  against  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  not  a  member  of  a  minority  group. 
Doubtless  a  part  of  the  good  faith  effort  re- 
quired of  the  contractor  to  achieve  the  stated 
goals  would  have  been  to  avail  himself  of 
manpower  sources  which  might  be  expected 
to  produce  a  representative  number  of  minor- 
ity applicants,  so  that  the  situation  posed  in 
the  Comptroller  General's  example  would 
arise  but  infrequently.  Yet.  quite  clearly,  if 
notwithstanding  the  good  faith  efforts  of  the 
employer  such  a  situation  does  arise,  the 
qualified  nonminority  employee  may  be  hired. 
The  fact  that  the  minority  employment  goal 
was  to  this  extent  not  reached  would  not  in 
itself  be  sufficient  ground  for  concluding  that 
the  contractor  had  not  exerted  good  faith 
efforts  to  reach  it. 

The  Philadelphia  Plan  addresses  itself  to  a 
situation  in  which,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labors  findings,  the  contractors 
have  in  the  past  delegated  an  important  part 
of  the  hiring  function  to  labor  organizations 
by  selecting  their  work  force  on  the  basis  of 
union  referrals.  The  referral  practices  of  cer- 
tain unions,  whether  or  not  amounting  to 
violations  of  Title  VII,  have  in  fact  contrib- 
uted to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  Negroes  from 
employment  in  certain  trades  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area.  Continued  reliance  by  contrac- 
tors on  established  hiring  practices  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  result  in  continued 
exclusion  of  Negroes  The  purpose  of  the 
Philadelphia  Plan  is  to  place  squarely  upon 
the  contractor  the  burden  of  broadening  his 
recruitment  base  whether  within  or  without 
the  existing  union  referral  system,  as  he  shall 
determine.  The  contractor's  obligation  Is 
phrased  primarily  in  terms  of  goals:  the 
choice  of  methods  is  his.  provided  only  that 
he  does  not  discriminate  against  qualified 
employees  or  applicants.  Unless  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  the  hiring  goals  cannot  be 
achieved  without  unlawful  discrimination,* 


The  Plan  provides  that  the  goals  will  be 
determined  with  particular  attention  to  the 
factual  situation  in  each  affected  trade.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  is  every  reason  to  assume 
that   the   goals   will   represent   an   Informed 


I  fall  to  see  why  the  Government  Is  not  per- 
mitted to  require  a  pledge  of  good  faith  ef- 
forts to  meet  them  as  a  condition  for  the 
award  of  contracts. 

The  Comptroller  General  argues  that  in- 
asmuch as  Title  VII  does  not  require  labor 
organizations  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  In 
their  membership  or  in  referrals  (§703(j)), 
Executive  Order  11246  cannot  be  used  to  re- 
quire an  employer  "to  abandon  his  cus- 
tomary practice  of  hiring  through  a  local 
vmlon  "  even  though  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  the  union  refers  very  few  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups.  I  confess  I  find  this 
argument  difficult  to  follow.  Since,  as  stated 
above,  the  obligation  of  affirmative  action 
comprehends  more  than  bare  compliance 
with  Title  VII  and  may  under  propter  cir- 
cumstances include  an  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  employer  to  broaden  his  recruit- 
ment base,  the  order  would  be  an  exercise 
in  futility  if  the  employer  may  evade  this 
obligation  by  contracting  away  his  power  to 
perform  it.  Whether  or  not  the  law  p>ermlts 
him  to  accept  referrals  only  from  unions 
w^hlch  are  or  may  be  discriminating."  the 
law  does  not  require  him  to  do  so.  To  comply 
with  his  affirmative  action  obligation  an  em- 
ployer may  be  forced  to  depart  from  his  cus- 
tomary reliance  on  union  referrals  (though 
this  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
unions'  own  response  to  the  Plan ) .  but  since 
the  law  permits  an  employer  to  obtain  em- 
ployees from  additional  sources,  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  Government  is  not  free  to  bar- 
gain for  his  assurance  to  do  so.  In  other 
words,  the  employer  may  have  a  right  to  re- 
fuse to  abandon  his  customary  hiring  prac- 
tices, but  he  has  no  right  to  contract  with 
the  Government  on  his  own  terms.  Perkins  v 
Lukcn.',  Steel  Co..  310  U.S.  113  (1940):  Cop- 
per Plumbing  d-  Heating  Co.  v.  Campbell.  290 
F.  2d  368.  370-71  iCA.  DC.  1961).  Accord- 
ingly. I  conclude  that  the  Philadelphia  Plan 
is  not  inconsistent  with  anv  provision  of 
Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Another  argument  might  be  urged  against 
the  legality  of  the  Philadelphia  Plan.  Let  it 
be  conceded,  this  argtiment  runs,  that  the 
Government  may  lawfully  require  a  con- 
tractor to  take  certain  forms  of  affirmative 
action  to  increase  employment  of  members 
of  minority  groups,  and  conceded  further 
that  on  its  face  the  Philadelphia  Plan  re- 
quires no  more  than  legally  permissible 
forms  of  affirmative  action  to  achieve  the 
goals  set  by  the  contractor  in  response  to 
the  bidding  invitation.  Nevertheless,  by  stat- 
ing the  contractor's  primary  obligation  in 
terms  of  a  numerical  result,  by  falling  to 
specify  what  "good  faith  efforts"  will  be  ac- 
ceptable in  lieu  of  the  achievement  of  such 
result,  and  by  placing  upon  the  contractor 
who  has  failed  to  achieve  his  "goal"  the 
burden  of  proving  that,  in  effect,  he  did  all 
that  was  legally  permissible  to  meet  it,  the 
Government  so  weights  the  procedural  scales 
against  the  nonachleving  contractor  as  to 
coerce  him  in  fact,  if  not  in  law,  into  dis- 
criminating. In  other  words,  although  the 
substance  of  the  contractor's  obligation  un- 
der the  Philadelphia  Plan  may  be  permis- 
sible, the  Plan  does  not  provide  a  fair 
method  for  resolving  questions  regarding 
compliance.  Cf.  Speiser  v.  Randall.  357  U.S. 
513.  520-26   (1958). 

This  argument  appears  to  me  to  be  pre- 
mature and  spyeculatlve  at  this  time.  It  Is 
true   that   the   Philadelphia   Plan   might  be 


administrative  judgment  of  what  an  effective 
affirmative  action  plan  may  be  expected  to 
achieve. 

"  On  the  facts  before  me  It  Is  Impossible  to 
determine  whether  the  present  practices  of 
the  unions  affected  by  the  Philadelphia 
Plan  are  in  violation  of  Title  VII  and  such 
a  determination  is  not  necessary  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the 
Plan. 


clearer  if  It  were  to  state  what  good  faith 
efforts  are  expected  of  contractors.  But  the 
general  requirements  of  affirmative  action, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  recruitment,  have 
been  stated  elsewhere  in  regulations,  41 
C.F.R.  5-12.805-51(b),  (c),  and  other  pub- 
lications, and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  officials  ad- 
ministering the  Plan  would  be  unwilling  to 
describe  to  any  interested  contractor  the 
kind  of  actions  expyected  of  him.  In  short,  I 
cannot  assume  that  any  contractor  who 
desires  to  participate  in  g(X)d  faith  in  the 
Philadelphia  Plan  will  be  forced,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  to  choose  between  noncom- 
pliance with  his  affirmative  action  obligation 
and  violation  of  Title  VII.  If  unfairness  In 
the  administration  of  the  Plan  diould  de- 
velop, it  cannot  be  doubted  that  judicial  rem- 
edies are  available  Cf  Copper  Plumbing  A- 
Heating   Co    v.   Campbell,   supra. 

Finally,  the  Comptroller  General  appears 
to  suggest  that  although  Title  vn  contem- 
plated the  continued  operation  of  the  con- 
tract compliance  program  under  Executive 
orders,  nevertheless  the  substantive  provi- 
sions of  Title  VII  somehow  limit  and  pre- 
empt those  of  the  order.  The  basis  for  this 
conclusion  is  nowhere  explained.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  Executive  order  cannot 
require  what  Title  VII  forbids,  but  as  has 
been  pointed  out  above,  the  Philadelphia 
Plan  does  not  seek  to  do  so  The  Comptroller 
General  argues  further,  in  effect,  that  the 
Executive  order  can  neither  require  nor  for- 
bid actions  or  practices  which  Title  VTI  de- 
clines to  interfere  with.  This  is  the  inference 
which  must  be  drawn  from  the  Comptroller 
General's  references  to  expressions  in  the  leg- 
islative history  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  re- 
garding what  Title  VII  would  not  do  ■  But 
Title  VII  is  not  and  was  not  understood  by 
Congress  to  be  the  exclusive  remedy  for 
racially  discriminatory  practices  in  employ- 
ment. Local  Union  No.  12  v.  NLRB.  368  P. 
2d  12,  24  (C.A.  5,  1966) ,  cert,  denied  389  U.S. 
837  (1967),  rehearing  denied.  389  US  1060 
(1968).  Nothing  In  the  language  or  legisla- 
tive history  of  that  statute  suggests  that 
"affirmative  action  may  not  be  required  of 
Government  contractors  under  the  Execu- 
tive order  above  and  beyond  what  the  statute 
requires  of  employers  generally.- 

It  is.  therefore,  my  view  that  the  Revised 
Philadelphia  Plan  is  legal  and  that  your 
Department  is  authorized  to  require  Federal 
contracting  and  administering  agencies  to 
Implement  the  Plan  in  accordance  with  Its 
terms  in  the  award  of  contracts  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area.  E.O.  11246,  H  201.  205.  Where 
a  contractor  submits  a  bid  which  does  not 
comply  with  the  invitation  for  bids  issued 
pursuant  to  the  Plan,  such  a  bid  may  be 
rejected  as  not  responsive  38  Ope.  AG.  555 
( 1937) :  Graybar  Electric  Co  v  United  States. 
90  C.  Cls.  232,  244  (1940).  I  hardly  need  add 
that  the  conclusions  expressed  herein  may  be 
relied  on  by  your  Department  and  other 
contracting  agencies  and  their  accountable 
officers  m  the  administration  of  Executive 
Order  11246.  28  U.S.C.  512.  516;  37  Ops.  AG. 
562.  563  (1934);  38  Ops  AG  176.  178-81 
(1935);  Smith  v.  Jackson,  241  Fed.  747.  773 
(C.A.  5.  1917).  aff-d.  246  U.S.  388  (1918). 
Sincerely. 

John  N.  Mitchell. 

Attorney  General. 


'  On  the  view  I  take  of  the  question  before 
me.  it  Is  not  necessary  to  consider  the  c-or- 
rectness  of  all  the  Comptroller  General's  con- 
clusions regarding  the  scope  of  Title  VII.  and 
my  failure  to  do  so  implies  neither  agree- 
ment nor  disagreement  with  such  conclu- 
sions. 

'  In  the  one  instance  where  the  statute 
deals  vsnth  the  overlap  of  Title  VTI  and  the 
Executive  order,  reporting  requirements,  It 
Is  the  order  and  not  the  statute  which  1« 
accorded  priority.  §  709(d). 
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[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Sept.  24.  1969] 
Unittd  Statks  To  Stakt  Plan  Givinc  Minor- 

rrixs     Jobs     in      Bmu>iNG — Philadelphia 

Pilot  Pkocbam  Will  Be  Extended  Latek — 

Mitchell  Terms  It  Legal 

(By  James  M.  Naugbton) 

Washington.  September  23 — The  "Phila- 
delphia plan"  setting  minority  hiring  guide- 
lines for  six  skilled  construction  crafts  work- 
ing on  federally  assisted  projects  In  Phila- 
delphia was  ordered  into  effect  today  by 
Secretary  of  Labor  George  P.   Shultz. 

At  the  same  time.  Attorney  General  John 
N.  Mitchell  Issued  an  opinion  declaring,  con- 
trary to  an  earlier  ruling  of  the  Controller 
General,  that  the  plan  was  legal  and  did 
not  violate  terms  of  the  Ctvll  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 

Both  announcements  underscored  the  ap- 
parent decision  by  the  Nixon  Administration 
to  concentrate  Its  civil  rights  activity  In  the 
field  of  equal  job  opportunities— a  decision 
that  could  have  Important  political  over- 
tones. 

Arthur  A.  Fletcher,  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor,  said  that  It  was  time  to  "quit  look- 
ing at  the  civil  rights  movement  without 
looking  at  the  unemployment  rate." 

,  _  i>ROBLEM    termed    ECONOMIC 

"This  Is  an  economic  problem  and  we  can 
use  the  economic  genius  of  this  country  to 
solve  It."  he  said. 

One  White  House  source  said  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  believed  such  traditional  civil 
rights  activities  as  open  housing  and  vot- 
ing rights  were  less  significant  in  the  long 
run  than  effort  to  open  up  the  Job  market  to 
minorities. 

Mr.  Shultz  said  that  the  Philadelphia  plan 
was  a  pilot  program  that  would  be  extended 
later  to  other  cities. 

Chicago,  one  of  several  cities  that  have 
been  scenes  In  recent  weeks  of  demonstra- 
tions by  Negroes  for  more  construction  Jobs 
could  be  next  to  receive  a  Labor  Department 
mandate  for  more  affirmative  action  on  equal 
employment. 

Under  the  plan  set  in  motion  today  for 
Philadelphia,  contractors  working  on  federal- 
ly assisted  projects  would  be  required  to  set 
specific  goals  within  the  Federal  guidelines 
for  hiring  members  of  minority  groups. 

Affected  by  the  order  are  six  skilled 
crafts— Ironworkers,  steamfltters.  sheetmetal 
workers,  electrical  workers,  elevator  con- 
stuctlon  workers  and  plumbers  and  pipefit- 
ters. Employers  would  be  expected  to  demon- 
strate "good  faith  efforts"  at  meeting  minor- 
ity hiring  levels  ranging  from  4  per  cent  this 
year  to  26  per  cent  in  1973. 

The  plan  was  first  devised  a  year  ago.  but 
It  has  been  blocked  by  rulings  of  the  Con- 
troller General,  Elmer  B.  Staats,  who  said 
that  it  would  violate  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of   1964  by  setting  racial  hiring  quotas 

Attorney  General  Mitchell's  20-page  ruling 
today  argued,  however,  that  the  plan  was 
legal  because  It  required  affirmative  action  to 
meet  goals  rather  than  establishment  of  firm 
quotas. 

Asked   to   explain    the   difference    between 
goals    and    quotas,    Mr.   Shultz   said    that   a 
'quota  is  a  system  which  keeps  people  out  " 
"What  we  are  seeking,"  he  said,  "are  ob- 
jectives to  get  people  In." 

demonstrations  recalled 
Implementation  of  the  plan  In  Philadel- 
phia has  national  significance  because  of  ef- 
forts by  Negroes  and  other  minoritv  groups 
across  the  United  States  to  secure  construc- 
tion Jobs. 

Pittsburgh  and  Chicago  have  been  scenes 
of  demonstrations  by  Negroes,  and  in  Pitts- 
burgh white  craft  union  members  have  con- 
ducted counter-demonstrations. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizatlrns  build- 
ing trade   unions  went   on  record   yesterday 


in  Atlantic  City  in  opposition  to  the  Phil- 
adelphia plan  or  any  other  quota  system, 

C.  J.  Haggerty,  president  of  the  construc- 
tion and  building  trades  department  of  the 
federation,  told  its  convention,  "We  are  100 
per  cent  opposed  to  a  quota  system,  whether 
it  be  called  the  Philadelphia  plan  or  what- 
ever." 

Mr.  Fletcher  estimated  that  between  30 
and  50  per  cent  of  the  work  force  in  the 
United  States  was  einployed  by  companies 
with  Government  contracts. 

One  high  Administration  official  said  in  an 
interview  that  there  might  be  "Justifiable 
criticism  of  the  Nixon  Administration  on 
school  desegregation,  but  I'm  confident  we're 
going  to  go  farther  in  this  Administration 
than  did  any  other  on  Job  equality." 

He  said  that  the  decision  to  focus  on  Job 
equality  "to  a  great  extent  reflects  the  pri- 
ority of  black  people." 

"Look  at  what's  happening  now  In  Chi- 
cago. Pittsburgh.  Boston  and  Philadelphia," 
he  said.  "The  big  thrust  now  is  not  schools, 
but  Jobs" 

By  adding  Government  Impetus  to  this 
thrust,  the  Nixon  Administration  could  well 
be  risking  political  reaction. 

During  the  demonstrations  in  Pittsburgh 
last  month,  white  construction  workers 
stood  before  City  Hall  and  chanted,  "Wallace, 
Wallace,  Wallace" — a  sign  that  they  linked 
the  Issue  to  the  political  philosophy  of 
George  C.  Wallace  and  his  renewed  quest  of 
the  Presidency. 

a  need  to  analyze 

Mr.  Fletcher  said  in  an  interview  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  had  come  on  the  na- 
tional scene  at  a  time  when  there  was  "a 
need  to  analyse  what  has  been  happening  In 
the  last  two  decades." 

Courtroom  battles  and  social  legislation 
have  opened  up  opf>ortunlties  for  minorities 
to  overcome  previous  discrimination,  but  the 
Nixon  Administration  has  become  aware  that 
it  must  concentrate  on  developing  economic 
opportunities,  Mr.  Fletcher  said. 

He  said  that  the  unemployment  rate  among 
nonwhites  nationally  "still  lingers  at  the  de- 
pression era  levels."  Faced  with  Joblessness 
In  the  depression,  the  Federal  Government 
acted  to  solve  what  was  an  economic  prob- 
lem. Mr.  Fletcher  said,  and  the  same  ap- 
proach must  now  be  made  toward  the  eco- 
nomic problem  of  nonwhites. 

'"nie  dilemma  has  been  that  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  American  cities  Is  happening  right 
under  the  black  man's  nose. "  he  said,  "Here 
he  18  saying,  'I  won  the  right  to  go  to  the 
hotel  and  I  won  the  right  to  go  to  school,  and 
I  won  the  right  to  buy  a  house;  now  I  need 
the  money.'  " 

Asked  if  he  believed  that  his  views  rep- 
reseated  a  policy  decision  by  the  Adminis- 
tration, Mr.  Fletcher  replied  that  Mr.  Nixon 
stated  on  Aug.  13  that  'there  may  be  argu- 
ment in  this  country  on  this  whole  problem 
of  equality  of  opportunity,  but  there  can  be 
absolutely  no  compromise  and  no  arg^ument 
on  that  score.  " 

The  President's  remark,  made  as  he  swore 
in  John  Wllks  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  contract  compliance,  is  "my 
llcen»e  to  do  the  Job,"  Mr.  Fletcher  said. 


L 


PUBLIC  HEARINGS,  TAX  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1969— SUMMARY  OF  TES- 
TIMONY 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Committee  on  Finance  continued  hear- 
ing witnesses  present  testimony  on  the 
proposed  tax  treatment  of  State  and  local 
bond  interest.  The  committee  also  heard 
testimony  concerning  the  question  of  the 
limitation  on  tax  preferences  and  the  al- 
location-of-deductlons  rules.  Combined, 
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these  two  features  constitute  the  so- 
caJled  minimum  income  tax.  An  addi- 
tional statement  was  received  relating  to 
the  proposed  maximum  tax  on  earned 
income — income  averaging. 

So  that  Senators  might  follow  the 
progress  of  these  tax  reform  hearings  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  summai7 
of  the  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Limit   on   Tax  Preferences;    Allocation  of 
Deductions 

HON.     C.     DOCGLAS     DILLON.     PORMEH     SECRET.^EY 
OF    THE    "rBEASURY 

Allocation  of  charitable  deductions 
Opposes  the  provision  In  the  House  bill  re- 
quiring the  allocation  of  charitable  deduc- 
tions. States  that  the  allocation  of  deductions 
provision  in  the  House  bill,  as  it  applies  to 
charitable  gifts,  removes  a  substantial  part 
of  the  tax  benefit  from  all  gifts  to  nonprofit 
mstltutlons.  Indicates  that  Its  effect  on 
large-scale  giving  will  be  devastating. 

Points  out  that  charitable  contributions 
are  a  voluntary  matter  and,  when  made,  re- 
duce the  donor's  net  assets  even  when  fiken 
as  a  deduction  In  determining  taxable  in- 
come. Indicates  that  since  donors  have  full 
control  of  their  own  giving,  by  reducing  their 
gifts  they  can  avoid  the  Impact  of  the  iKo- 
cation  of  deductions  provision. 

Points  out  that  a  tax  computation  for  a 
model  taxpayer,  which  has  been  prepared  by 
Price- Waterhouse  &  Co..  shows  that  40.1  per- 
cent of  the  taxpayers'  gifts  to  charitv  would 
no  longer  be  deductible  under  the  House  bill 
and  that  the  overall  tax  to  be  paid  by  the 
model  taxpayer  would  increase  by  24.2  per- 
cent. States  that  of  this  increase  88.8  percent 
would  be  due  to  the  treatment  of  charitable 
gifts  under  the  allocation  of  deductions 
provisions. 

Points  out  that  the  model  shows  that  a 
reduction  In  giving  of  87  percent  would  be 
required  to  eliminate  the  impact  of  the  allo- 
cation of  charitable  deductions,  and  to  leave 
the  donor  In  the  same  economic  position 
after  gifts  and  taxes  as  would  be  the  case 
under  present  law. 

States  that  the  modification  suggested  by 
the  Treasury  eliminating  the  classification  of 
the  appreciation  on  securities  given  to  char- 
ity as  tax  preference  Income  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Indicates,  though,  that  It 
only  removes  a  part  of  the  problem.  Urges 
the  elimination  of  the  allocation  of  deduc- 
tions provision  as  it  applies  to  charitable 
deductions. 

Favors  the  provisions  in  the  House  bill 
eliminating  the  unlimited  charitable  deduc- 
tion and  pro\'idlng  for  a  limit  on  tax  pref- 
erences in  the  belief  that  all  citizens  should 
make  a  fair  contribution  to  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment. Supports  the  Treasury  proposals 
to  reduce  the  tax  on  foundation  income  from 
7 '4  to  2  percent  and  to  allow  credit  to  the 
appreciation  in  value  of  works  of  art  given 
to  museums. 

HON.     STANLEY     S.     SORBET .     FORMER     ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY  FOR  TAX  POLICY 

General 

Regards  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  as  a 
very  significant  itep  forv.ard  In  accomplish- 
ing reform  of  the  Federal  tax  structure. 

Criticizes  those  who  regard  the  tax  system 
as  a  device  'to  pour  out  financial  assistance 
to  Industries  and  activities  that  do  not  want 
to  trust  to  the  marketplace.  "  Believes  this 
approach  can  only  be  destructive  of  an 
equitable  tax  system  and  an  efficient  use  of 
Government  resources.  States  that  It  is  the 
proper  course  now  to  cut  back  tax  incentives, 
and  that  the  House  bill  is  a  good  start  which 
should  be  pushd  forward,  not  stripped  back. 
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Individual  income  tax  provisions  in  House 
bill 

States  the  House  bill  fully  meets  the  prob- 
lem of  low-income  taxpayers  by  dealing  with 
the  taxation  of  those  below  the  poverty  level 
and  the  unfair  burdens  on  low-Income  fam- 
ilies above  that  level.  With  respect  to  middle- 
uicome  taxpayers,  believes  the  bill  meets  the 
major  goal  of  restoring  tax  simplicity  and  tax 
equity  in  the  case  of  personal  deductions  by 
Increasing  the  standard  deduction.  (Adds, 
however,  that  the  bill  could  be  Improved  by 
revising  the  tax  treatment  of  the  elderly  and 
disallowing  the  gasoline  tax  deduction.) 

Believes  the  bill  commences  in  a  signifi- 
cant way  to  restore  tax  fairness  by  dealing 
with  high-income  taxpayers  by  elimination 
of  the  unlimited  charitable  contributions 
deduction,  removal  of  the  alternative  capital 
gams  rate,  extension  of  the  holding  period 
for  capital  gains  from  6  to  12  months,  by 
treating  tax-exempt  interest  on  State  and 
local  bonds,  and  by  the  partial  cutback  on 
tax  preferences  accorded  real  estate — a  cut- 
back which  should  be  pushed  further. 

.\lso  approves  of  the  adoption  of  the  mini- 
mum tax  or  limit  on  tax  preferences  and  al- 
location of  deductions  provisions.  Suggests, 
however,  that  these  two  provisions  as  pres- 
ently structured  have  serious  omissions 
which  should  be  corrected. 

States  that  the  bill  falters  seriously  in 
Its  treatment  of  farm  tax  losses,  and  begins 
an  unwise  approach  in  placing  a  50-percent 
limit  on  the  top  marginal  rate  applicable  to 
earned  income. 
Corporate  income  tax  provisions  in  House  bill 

Points  out  that  there  is  an  unevenness  in 
the  effective  rate  of  tax  paid  by  various  indus- 
tries, and  attributes  this  result  primarily  to 
ta.\  preferences  applicable  to  two  Industries — 
natural  resources  and  financial  institutions. 
States  that  with  respect  to  flnanclal  Institu- 
tions, the  House  bill  brings  the  effective  tax 
rates  of  the  commercial  banks,  mutual  sav- 
ings banks,  and  savings  and  loan  associations 
closer  to  those  paid  by  business  generally, 
and  also  reduces  the  range  of  differences 
within  these  institutions  themselves  With 
respect  to  natural  resources,  notes  that  the 
House  bill  reduces  the  percentage  depletion 
rates  by  about  25  percent  and  states  that  it 
ends  the  abuse  associated  with  mineral  pro- 
duction payments.  Indicates  the  bill  falls  to 
deal  with  the  effect  of  Intangible  drilling  ex- 
penses in  the  oil  industries  and  the  tax  pref- 
erences accorded  timber. 

.Approves  of  the  bill's  treatment  of  multiple 
corporations,  tax  preferences  associated  with 
real  estate  operations,  and  tne  rules  govern- 
ing foundations  and  other  tax-exempt  orga- 
nizations. States  that  the  bill  has  serious 
weaknesses  In  that  It  would  open  up  three 
new  tax  incentives- — and  notes  that  the 
Treasury  seeks  to  adopt  others  These  three 
incentives  are  the  5-year  amortization  for 
pollution  control  facilities  and  for  rehabilita- 
tion expenditures  on  housing,  and  the  7-year 
amortization  for  railroad  cars.  States  that  It 
appears  that  "amortization"  is  now  the  magic 
word  and  we  may  be  witnessing  the  begin- 
ning of  a  wide  schedule  of  amortization  pe- 
riods by  business  and  activities  akin  to  the 
schedule  of  percentage  depletion  rates. 

States  that  the  House  bill  in  Its  amortiza- 
tion incentives  has  a  revenue  cost  of  $830 
million  and  if  retained  excessive  depreciation 
for  housing  (especially  luxury  and  high  cost 
housing)  is  added,  the  bill  involves  over  SI 
billion  of  tax  incentive  expenditures.  Believes 
that  if  a  reduction  in  the  net  revenue  cost  of 
the  bill  is  sought,  these  are  areas  where  a 
start  could  properly  be  made.  Expresses  the 
opinion  that  if  funds  of  this  magnitude  are 
to  be  spent  for  social  and  other  programs, 
they  ought  to  be  spent  directly  as  govern- 
ment expenditures  and  in  accordance  with 
carefully  selected  priorities  in  the  various 
programs. 

Tax  rates  and   revenue   costs   in  House   bill 

Believes  the  rate  reductions  of  the  House 

bill  are  aimed  at  those  who  should  be  first  in 


line  for  tax  relief — first,  the  low-income  tax- 
payers, and  then  the  middle-income  taxpay- 
ers. States  that  the  revenue  loss  with  respect 
to  these  reductions  is  hardly  significant  over 
a  period  of  several  years  Disapproves  of  the 
Treasury  approach  to  make  across-the-board 
individual  rate  reductions  paramount,  and  to 
strip  back  the  relief  for  low-  and  middle- 
income  families.  Believes  this  Is  an  upside- 
down  view  of  the  priorities  for  tax  relief. 

DAVID  N    MILLS,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Allocation  of  deductions 

Stales  that  since  most  of  the  "tax  prefer- 
ence" Items  to  which  the  allocation  of  deduc- 
tions rules  would  apply  do  not  represent  cash 
or  property  received  by  the  taxpayer  during 
the  year,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  source 
from  which  any  personal  deduction  could 
have  been  paid.  Believes  that  personal  deduc- 
tions should  not  be  disallowed  except  to  the 
extent  actually  attributable  to  tax-exempt  in- 
come or  preferences. 

Suggests  that  if  tax  preferences  are  to  be 
eliminated  or  reduced,  that  this  should  be 
done  by  taxing  them  directly,  rather  than 
using  them  as  the  basis  for  disallowing 
wholly  unrelated  and  legitimate  deductions. 

Believes  the  allocation  of  deductions  rules 
would  have  a  serious  effect  on  charitable  and 
eclucational  institutions  dependent  primarily 
on  medium-  and  large-size  gifts  from  indi- 
viduals who  determine  the  amount  of  their 
gifts  by  the  "after-tax"  cost  of  the  contribu- 
tion. 

ROBERT    M.    JOHNiON,   ATTORNEY,    DENVER,    COLO. 

Tax  treatment  of  State  and  local  bonds 

States  serious  questions  exists  as  to  the 
validity  under  the  Federal  Constitution  of 
certain  provisions  of  the  House  bill  including 
( a )  the  limit  on  tax  preferences  Imposing  a 
direct  Federal  Income  tax  on  municipal  bond 
interest,  (bi  the  allocation  of  deductions  im- 
posing an  indirect  Federal  income  tax  on  such 
income  by  the  reduction  of  other  deductions 
mainly  because  of  the  receipt  of  such  income 
by  a  taxpayer,  and  (c)  the  Federal  subsidy 
and  waiver  of  tax  exemption.  Believes  that 
the  serious  constitutional  questions  resulting 
from  these  proposals  will  be  the  subject  oj 
protracted  litigation  resulting  in  a  serious 
disturbance  in  the  condition  of  the  municipal 
bond  market  for  a  period  of  up  to  10  years. 

Maintains  that  the  limit  on  tax  preferences 
and  allocation  of  deductions  collectively  im- 
pose a  natural  impediment  upon  the  borrow- 
ing power  of  local  governments,  particularly 
in  view  of  recent  deterioration  of  the  munici- 
pal bond  market  resulting  from  the  consider- 
ation by  Congress  of  the  House  proposals  af- 
fecting these  securities. 

Points  out  that  the  doubts  raised  by  tax 
reform  proposals  have  been  a  major  cause 
of  the  problems  prevalent  in  the  municipal 
bond  market  today.  Indicates  that  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  such  doubts  can  only  re- 
sult in  the  continued  disruption  of  this  im- 
portant market  thereby  making  It  increas- 
ingly dlflScult  or  impossible  for  necessary 
public  projects  to  be  financed. 

RICHARD  H.  WANCERIN,  PBESmENT,  AMERICAN 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  LEAGUE,  ON  BEHALF  OF 
THE  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTaAS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Tax  reform  legislation 
States  that  s>'mphony  orchestras  are  vital 
to  the  total  cultural  and  educational  life  of 
the  American  people  and  the  basic  economic 
structure  of  U.S.  symphony  orchestras  re- 
quires the  subsidy  of  charitable  giving  for 
the  orchestra's  very  existence.  Indicates  that 
current  costs  of  1,400  U.S.  sjrmphony  orches- 
tras total  $85  million  a  year.  States  that  S44 
million  of  this  amount  must  be  obtained 
through  contributed  income  and  that  if  pri- 
vate support  of  U.S.  orchestras  is  reduced, 
the  orchestras  would  have  to  seek  massive 
aid  direct  from  government  sources  or  aban- 
don ojjeratlons. 

Believes  that  the  repeal  of  the  unlimited 
deduction,  the  changed  tax  treatment  of  gifts 


of  appreciated  property,  and  the  gifts  of  use 
of  prop>erty.  and  proposed  changes  in  many 
aspects  of  more  sophisticated  types  of  giving 
would  serve  to  reduce  affluent  individuals' 
ability  to  contribute  to  orchestras. 

Supports  the  administration's  recom- 
mendation to  delete  the  appreciation  element 
of  charitable  gifts  from  the  "limit  on  tax 
preferences"  and  "the  allocation  of  deduc- 
tions." Approves  Treasury's  position  that  gifts 
of  tangible  personal  property  should  con- 
tinue to  be  allowed  the  same  preferential 
treatment  as  gifts  of  securities  and  real 
property.  States  that  the  effect  of  the  alloca- 
tion of  deductions  provision  would  be  to 
postpone  many  substantial  gifts  until  the 
end  of  the  year  when  the  effects  of  the  com- 
plex allocation  could  be  finally  determined 
with  the  result  that  many  such  gifts  would 
not  be  made.  Sees  no  reason  why  gifts  of  ap- 
preciated property  to  public  charities  should 
remain  subject  to  the  present  30-f>ercent 
limit. 

Sfarwtard  deduction 

Maintains  that  the  proposal  to  Increase 
the  standard  deduction  would  -serve  to  re- 
duce contributions  the  orchestras  would  re- 
ceive from  persons  of  more  modest  income. 
Points  out  that  88  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  gifts  made  to  symphony  orchestras 
are  in  amounts  of  less  than  $100,  averaging 
837  and  that  these  gifts  account  for  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  the  total  annual  con- 
tribution dollars  received  by  symphony  or- 
chestras. Urges  that  charitable  deductions  be 
Isolated  from  other  personal  deductions  for 
separate  treatment,  and  that  they  be  subject 
to  continued  itemization  with  deduction 
permitted  even  though  the  propKased  In- 
creased standard  deduction  is  used  thereby 
preserving  this  crucial  incentive  for  con- 
tinued support  of  philanthropic  endeavor? 
Foundations 

States  that  orchestras  received  20  percent 
of  their  contributed  support  from  founda- 
tions. Endorses  the  Treasury  propKJsal  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  profwsed  7"2  percent  tax  on 
foundations,  a  2  percent  filing  fee  and  to  use 
this  income  from  the  fee  to  pay  for  Increased 
policing  of  the  private  foundation  area  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Opposes  forced 
distribution  of  foundation  capital  because 
such  a  pwllcy  would  result  In  a  shrinkage  of 
capital  funds  for  future  support  of  charitable 
organizations. 

Believes  that  the  proposed  definition  of 
"private  foundations"  for  purposes  of  the 
new  tax  provisions  may  inadvertently  cover 
many  organizations  that  should  not  be 
treated  as  "private  foundations"'.  Supports 
the  provision  requiring  all  tax-exempt  or- 
ganizations to  file  an  annual  return  but 
challenges  the  proposed  additional  require- 
ment that  all  501(c)  (3)  organizations  be  re- 
quired to  file  listings  of  major  contributors 
and  amounts  given  and  the  names  and  sal- 
aries of  highly  compensated  employees. 
Argues  that  contributors  who  make  their 
gifts  upon  the  contingency  that  the  gifts  be 
accorded  complete  anonjTnlty  shovUd  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  this  right. 

Believes  that  the  enactment  of  these  com- 
plicated strictures  on  future  tax  treatment 
of  contributions  coupled  with  actual  can- 
cellation of  long  established  tax  incentives 
for  giving  would  prove  to  be  the  final  push 
toward  a  breakdown  in  the  willingness  of 
voluntan;'  givers  even  to  attempt  to  continue 
to  shotxlder  these  charitable  burdens. 

Tax  Treatment  op  State  and  Local  Bond 
Inteeest 

OSMOND  R.   SPRINCSTED.    PRESIDENT, 
SPRINGS'rED,    INC. 

Tax  treatment  of  State  and  local  bonds 

States  that  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
affecting  State  and  local  bonds  will  add  to 
the  cost  of  local  goverrmaents.  Indicates  that 
in  the  5-State  area  of  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin 
the   additional   cost   of   the   1969   financing 
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through  August  could  have  be«n  at  least  $271 
million  more  without  tax  exemption. 

Maintains  that  the  exemption  of  municipal 
bond  Interest  from  Federal  taxation  is  an 
economical  and  efficient  subsidy.  Believes 
that  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  will  im- 
pair the  marketing  of  municipal  bonds  to  the 
detriment  of  the  poor  communities. 

Believes  that  this  is  an  Inopportune  time 
to  consider  Innovations  to  the  system  of 
municipal  financing  and  the  proposed  legis- 
lation could  mean  at  least  a  temporary 
suspension  of  this  type  of  financing. 

Urges  that  the  committee  conclusively  re- 
ject the  proposals  of  the  House  bill  which 
will  affect  the  present  tax  treatment  of  mu- 
nicipal bonds. 

DR.   ECGAB  F.   shannon,   JR..   PRESIDENT. 
UNIVERSITY    OF    VIRGINIA 

Arbitrage  bonds 

Indicates  that  the  University  of  Virginia 
desires  to  issue  bonds  secured  by  and  payable 
out  of  mortgages  taken  as  security  for  loans 
made  by  the  University  for  faculty  housing. 
It  is  believed  the  Interest  on  these  bonds 
would  be  exempt  from  Federal  taxation 
under  present  laws. 

Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  arbitrage  bonds 
provisions  of  the  House  bill  would  prevent 
these'  bonds  from  being  issued  by  the  unl- 
versit'y~as  tax  exempt  bonds. 

Urges  amendment  of  the  bill  to  make  clear 
that  the  definition  of  arbitrage  will  not  apply 
to  the  university's  bonds  secured  by  mort- 
gages on  faculty  housing. 

HON.    SAM    YORTY.    MAYOR.    LOS    ANGELES,    CALIT, 

Taxation  of  municipal  bond  interest 
Urges  the  committee  to  reject  the  pro- 
posals which  affect  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
municii>al  bonds.  Indicates  that  these  pro- 
posals constitute  an  unwarranted  inter- 
ference with  the  functioning  of  local  govern- 
ment and  comes  at  a  time  when  the  larger 
urban  centers  are  confronted  with  increasing 
demands  for  financing  essential  capital 
projects.  States  that  these  provisions  have 
caused  a  disruption  in  the  municipal  bond 
market  and  that  interest  rates  have  now  risen 
beyond  statutory  interest  rate  limits  for  sev- 
eral classes  of  the  city's  bonds. 

States  tnat  the  subsidy  proposal  is  not 
workable  when  consideration  Is  given  to  the 
staggering  volume  of  municipal  projects 
which  are  needed  now.  Indicates,  further, 
that  this  proposal  runs  counter  to  a  growing 
awareness  throughout  the  Nation  that  Gov- 
ernment must  decentralize  in  order  to  be- 
come responsive  to  the  needs  of  its  citizens. 

HON.  PAUL  J.  MANAFORT.  MAYOR,  NEW  BRITAIN, 
CONN..  AND  PRESIDENT.  CONNECTICUT  CON- 
FERENCE OF  MAYORS 

Taxation  of  interest  on  municipul  bonds 
Opposes  Federal  taxation  of  interest  on 
municipal  bonds.  States  that  this  exemption 
is  essentia!  if  municipalities  are  to  provide 
badly  needed  public  facilities  and  to  prevent 
further  deterioration  of  their  serious  finan- 
cial condition.  Indicates  that  taxation  of 
municipal  bonds  will  result  in  higher  inter- 
est rates.  Believes  that  these  higher  interest 
rates  will  mean  higher  local  taxes,  adding  to 
overburdened  local  property  taxes,  bearing 
most  heavily  on  those  who  can  afford  it  the 
least. 
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percent  limit  should  also  apply  to  earned  In- 
come from  a  taxpayer's  personal  efforts  (e.g., 
an  author's  income) — as  distinguished  from 
income  produced  by  the  use  of  capital. 
Argues  that  the  50-percent  limit  would  elim- 
inate a  deterrent  to  Independent  creative 
work. 

Recommends  that  "earned  Income"  be  de- 
fined to  Include  Income  derived  by  an  author 
from  the  disposition  of  rights  to  use  his 
works  (as  in  sec.  401(c)  (2)  (C)  of  the  code). 
IncoTne  averaging 
States  that  section  1301  of  the  code  does 
not  provide  equitable  taxation  of  an  author 
when  his  income  from  one  or  two  works, 
resulting  from  efforts  of  several  years,  is  con- 
centrated in  the  upper  brackets  of  1  or  2 
tax  years,  especially  if  the  second  work  occurs 
within  4  years  of  the  first  so  that  he  cannot 
apply  averaging  to  the  Income  from  the  sec- 
ond work. 

suggests  that  section  1301  be  revised  to 
allow  an  individual  to  elect  one  of  three 
altomative  "base  periods":  (1)  If  current 
year  income  exceeds  average  annual  Income 
for  the  3  previous  years  by  at  least  20  per- 
cent; (2)  If  current  year  income  exceeds 
average  annual  Income  for  the  4  previous 
years  by  at  least  33 '/b  percent;  or  (3i  if  cur- 
rent year  income  exceeds  average  annual  la- 
corae  for  the  6  previous  years  by  at  least  40 
percent. 

Notes  that  the  code  allows  taxpayers  to 
choose  alternative  methods  of  tax  treatment 
under  other  sections,  for  example,  deprecia- 
tion, completed  contract  or  percentage  of 
completion  reporting,  and  Installment  re- 
portang  alternative. 

^Tinimum  tax  on  deferred  compensation 
HCpes  that  section  331  of  the  bill  will  con- 
tinue to  not  be  applicable  to  periodic  pay- 
menxs  to  authors  under  the  "spread  forward" 
provasions  of  publishing  contracts. 


Association,  Inc.;  and  Mr.  Gerard  G 
Gorman  of  the  Port  of  New  York  \v' 
thority. 

A  significant  aspect  of  this  meeting  has 
been  set  forth  by  Mr.  O'Hara  in  his  in 
formative  article  entitled  "Open  Arms 
for  FIATA,  "  -^-hich  appeared  in  the  =;pe- 
cial  edition  of  publisher  John  F  Budd's 
American  Import  &  Export  Bulletin 
honoring  the  11th  world  congress  of 
FIATA:  °^ 

Because  of  the  tremendous  interest  of  for- 
warders on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  in  the 
growth  of  containerlzation.  the  1969  Congress 
Will  Include  an  in-depth  panel  dlscu.sslon  on 
the  subject  and  on  the  effects  of  this  revolu- 
tion In  international  shipping  on  the  indus- 
try. The  program  will  also  Include  .-n  expio- 
ration  of  the  relationship  of  the  forw.irriine 
Industry  to  the  rapid  development  ma 
growth  in  air  cargo  as  well  as  other  trans- 
portation topics  of  current  interest. 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  FIATA  1969 
WORLD  CONGRESS 


Income  Averaging;    Maximum  Tax  on 

Earned  Income 

irwin  karp,  counsel,  authors  league  of 

AMERICA 

Tiie  50-percent  maximum  tax  on  earned 
income 

Asserts  that  the  50-percent  tax  limit  would 
not  apply  to  self-employed  authors,  drama- 
tists, and  composers  under  the  present  defi- 
nition of  'earned  Income  "  in  section  802  of 
the  bill,  which  is  restricted  to  income  from 
"personal  services."  Contends  that   the  50- 


Mx.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
fii-st  time  since  its  founding  in  1926  the 
International  Federation  of  Forwarding 
Agents  Associations — FIATA— is  holding 
its  biennial  world  congress  in  the  United 
States.  This  organization,  with  members 
in  32  countries  and  associate  members  in 
45.  will  be  meeting  in  New  Yorlc  City  from 
September  28  through  October  3  to  re- 
view significant  freight  forwarding  mat- 
ters. This  review  will  benefit  the  cause  of 
world  trade  through  more  effective  and 
economical  methods  utilized  by  com- 
petent and  responsible  members  of  the 
international  freight  forwarding  indus- 
try. 

It  is  with  considerable  interest  and 
pleasure  that  I  call  this  important  gath- 
ering to  the  attention  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues. I  should  like  to  salute,  in  par- 
ticular, the  outstanding  work  under- 
taken by  the  New  York  Committee  for 
FIATA  1969.  The  chairman  of  this  group 
is  Mr.  ■Walter  J.  Mercer,  former  chairman 
of  the  National  Customs  Brokers  &  For- 
warders Association  of  America,  Inc.  The 
vice  chairman  is  Mr.  Ted  Przedpelski  of 
the  New  York  Foreign  Freight  Forwanl- 
ers  &  Brokers  Association,  Inc.  Mr.  Clif- 
ford B.  O'Hara.  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority  is  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  other  members  of  this  group 
are:  Mr.  Leonard  M.  Shayne,  president 
of  the  National  Customs  Brokers  &  For- 
warders Association  of  America,  Inc.; 
Mr.  Lloyd  Snedeker  of  the  New  York 
Foreign  Freight  Forwarders  &  Brokers 


Mr.  President,  I  wish  the  FIATA  World 
Congress  every  success  in  its  forthcoming 
deliberations.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  message 
to  the  conference  participants  by  Mr  D 
I.  Heys.  of  Liverpool,  England,  president 
of  FLATA,  and  an  article  about  the  his- 
tory' and  objectives  of  the  National  Cus- 
toms Brokers  &  Forwarders  Association 
of  America  by  its  president,  Mr.  Leonard 
M.  Shayne.  Mr.  Heys'  foreword  and  Mr. 
Shaynes  article  appeared  in  the  .special 
issue  of  American  Import  &  Export  Bul- 
letin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Foreword 

(By  D.  I.  Heys,  President,  International 
Federation  of  Forwarding  Agents  Associa- 
tions—FIATA  I 

I  am  really  delighted  to  accept  the  gener- 
ous invitation  of  the  editor  of  The  Ameri- 
can Import  and  Export  Bulletin,  Mr.  •William 
Budd.  to  write  this  foreword  for  the  special 
FIATA  Congress  edition  of  their  publication 
to  be  issued  in  August,  as  it  gives  me  a 
unique  opportunity  to  chat  in  an  almost  per- 
sonal way  With  the  great  army  of  freight 
forwarders  in  your  dynamic  country,  who 
contribute  so  much  to  the  exchange  of  inter- 
national commerce  throughout  the  conti- 
nents of  the  world. 

FIATA  is  fortunate  in  having  a  select 
coterio  of  good  friends  amongst  American 
freight  forwarders,  but  we  believe  that  it  is 
in  the  vital  interests  of  world  forwarding 
that  we  take  urgent  steps  to  Increase  the 
number  of  U.S.A.  forwarders,  who  adhere  to 
our  cause  and  are  prepared  to  unite  under 
our  banner. 

It  would  be  trite  of  me  to  say  that  :or- 
wardlng  is  a  harsh  and  demanding  profes.sion 
which  frequently  suffers  from  the  storms 
and  tempests  of  commercial  change  which 
it  is  not  always  equipped  to  resist,  and  I 
think  that  most  of  us  will  agree  that  we  are 
now  facing  a  period  of  change  which  is  not 
necessarily  in  our  best  Interests. 

This  then,  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why 
FIATA,  for  the  first  time  in  its  forty-five  vea'r 
history,  with  Its  membership  of  thirty-two 
countries  and  associate  members  in  forty- 
five,  including  many  U.S.  enterprises,  has  de- 
cided to  cross  the  ocean  and  accept  the  invi- 
tation of  our  American  colleagues  to  hold 
the  Congress  in  New  York,  where  it  is  ray 
sincere  wish  that  a  large  and  representative 
gathering  of  American  forwarders  will  Join 
In  our  various  sessions  and  decide  to  take  a 
big  interest,  and  Indeed,  an  active  part  in  the 
leadership  of  our  affairs. 

An  extensive  and  interesting  programme 
has  beeai  devised  by  our  hard  working  Com- 


mittee, who  are  organising  our  Congress  and 
whilst  technical  subjects  of  great  interest  to 
us  all  will  be  discussed,  the  social  programme 
IS  one  of  glittering  splendour  which  must 
have  great  appeal,  especially  to  the  "ladles". 

Outstanding  events  which  I  commend  to 
your  attention  are  our  Forums  on  Combined 
Transport  and  Alr-Frelght,  where  there  will 
be  excellent  speakers  who,  I  am  sure,  will 
promote  stimulating  discussion. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  therefore,  express  the 
wish  that  it  will  be  our  good  fortune  to  make 
a  large  number  of  new  American  friends  to 
our  mutual  advantage,  and  I  therefore,  ex- 
tend a  warm  invitation  to  all  my  readers  to 
participate  in  our  World  Congress  which, 
after  all,  is  specially  designed  for  freight 
forwarders. 

The  NCBPAA 

(By  Leonard  M.  Shayne.  President,  National 
Customs  Brokers  &  Forwarders  Association 
of  America.  Inc.,  Leading  Forwarders,  Inc.) 

The  National  Customs  Brokers  and  For- 
warders Association  of  America.  Inc.,  has 
been  m  the  forefront  of  many  important 
matters  affecting  Forwarders  and  Customs 
Brokers  during  the  more  than  70  years  of  its 
existence.  There  were  so  many  of  these  which 
affected  the  very  survival  of  the  industry  that 
It  is  difficult  to  limit  citing  them  in  a  brief 
commentary  such  as  this. 

Of  prime  importance  was  the  enactment 
of  an  Act  in  1961  which  provided  for  the  pay- 
ment of  freight  brokerage  (compensation) 
by  ocean  carriers  to  Foreign  Freight  Forward- 
ers. Thereafter  were  the  revisions  of  regula- 
tions of  the  Federal  Martime  Commission  re- 
garding Foreign  Freight  Forwarders  which 
resulted,  after  much  uncertainty,  in  regula- 
tions which  forwarders  find  generally  accept- 
able, although  in  many  respects  American 
Forwarders  are  far  more  constrained  than 
their  foreign  counterparts  and  sometimes 
find  themselevs  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage. 

Important  Association  actions  on  behalf  of 
Customs  Brokers  have  been  almost  contin- 
uous in  recent  years  due  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  U.S.  Customs  which  has  been  taking 
place.  Recent  revisions  of  the  Customs  Reg- 
ulations regarding  Brokers,  for  example,  were 
the  cause  of  collective  action  via  a  special  na- 
tional meeting  of  representatives  of  all  the 
local  Associations  in  New  York  followed  by 
a  meeting  the  next  day  in  Washington  of 
these  representatives  with  officials  of  the 
Bureau  of  Customs. 

The  NCBPAA  has  been  active  in  countless 
matters  related  to  the  promotion  of  the  for- 
eign trade  of  the  United  States,  and  this  has 
demanded  much  time  and  effort  from  its  of- 
ficers. Proposals  which  would  adversely  af- 
fect trade  and  the  interests  of  industry  mem- 
bers are  put  forward  almost  continuously  by 
protectionists  and  isolationists  as  well  as  by 
well-meaning  domestic  interests  who  do  not 
realize  fully  the  effect  of  what  they  propose. 
Personal  appearances  before  government  offi- 
cials or  agencies  and  congressional  commit- 
tees are  often  required  to  combat  or  correct 
even  seemingly  minor  matters. 

One  of  the  milestone  pieces  of  legislation 
achieved  In  favor  of  Foreign  Freight  For- 
warders was  the  Bland  Forwarding  Act  of 
1942.  Congressman  Bland,  an  imposing 
former  Judge,  had  carefully  investigated  the 
wartime  plight  of  American  Foreign  Freight 
Forwarders  and  had  become  convinced  that 
they  were  a  necessary  and  fundamental  part 
of  the  commercial  foreign  trade  apparatus 
of  the  U.S.  Finally  the  Act  bearing  his  name, 
which  directed  that  the  facilities  of  For- 
warders be  used  and  not  bypassed  by  gov- 
ernment agencies,  reached  President  Roose- 
velt's desk  for  signature.  However,  the  Brit- 
ish Ambassador  had  captured  the  President's 
ear  to  complain  about  the  Act  and  its  effect 
upon   the   British   Purchasing   Mission. 

Bill  Davles  was  a  leader  of  the  Forwarders' 
efforts  behind  the  Bill.  He  had  become  well- 


known  to  Judge  Bland  and  to  the  other  gov- 
ernment figures  concerned  with  shipping 
matters.  He  received  a  hurry  call  from  Jesse 
Jones,  who  headed  Lend  Lease  at  the  time, 
to  come  to  Washington  to  see  him  at  once. 
Jones  told  Davles  that  the  President  was 
about  to  veto  the  bill  and  he  had  better 
come  up  fast  with  some  good  arguments  to 
support  the  bill,  or  else  it  was  dead.  Davles 
pointed  out  that  without  the  Bill  all  war- 
time shipping  from  the  United  States  of 
what  had  been  peacetime  commercial  cargoes 
would  be  handled  by  Allied  Purchasing  Mis- 
sions. When  the  war  ended,  all  of  the  han- 
dling and  forwarding  of  exports  from  the 
United  States  would  be  under  foreign  man- 
agement. The  argument  evidently  had  some 
merit.  There  was  no  veto.  Tlie  Bill  became 
law,  and  It  remains  the  pxilicy  of  the  United 
States. 

The  original  organization,  which  ultimate- 
ly became  the  National  Customs  Brokers  & 
Forwarders  Association  of  America,  Inc..  was 
incorporated  in  New  York  in  March  1897. 
Its  motto  was  "An  injury  to  one  Is  an  injury 
to  all".  Although  a  local  organization,  even 
at  that  time  its  objective  was  to  become  na- 
tional as  it  declared  in  an  early  publication 
of  the  Association  from  the  year  1900  en- 
titled. The  Gateway  to  the  Continent.  At 
that  time  75'.  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
nation  then  passed  through  New  York.  Al- 
though it  is  still  far  and  away  the  country's 
principal  port,  this  proportion  has  now  fal- 
len to  40':.  The  founders  of  the  Associa- 
tion had  the  foresight  to  realize  that  the 
trade  of  the  nation  would  diffuse  to  all  Its 
coasts  and  borders  and  that  the  industry 
serving  that  trade  would  have  mutual  in- 
terests wherever  they  would  be  located. 

.'Vs  the  only  national  organization  rep- 
resenting Foreign  Freight  Forwarders  and 
Customs  Brokers  in  this  country,  it  has 
493  regular  members  in  the  United  States 
and  Puerto  Rico,  and  161  associate  members 
in  countries  throughout  the  world.  The 
National  Association,  besides  its  direct  mem- 
berships, is  also  an  association  of  associa- 
tions, composed  of  14  local  organizations 
from  all  over  the  United  States.  These  as- 
sociations are  all  members  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee:  Boston  Customs 
Brokers  &  International  Forwarders  Associa' 
tlon.  Paul  K.  LaRoque,  president  (Stone  & 
Downer  Co.);  Texas  Ocean  Freight  Forward- 
ers AS6(3Clatlon,  Jack  Gross,  president  (H.  E. 
Schurig  &  Co.,  Inc.i;  Customs  Brokers  & 
Forwarders  Association  of  Miami,  Inc.,  John 
Gazltua,  president:  (Florida  International 
Forwarders):  Baltimore  Customhou.se  Brok- 
ers &  Forwarders  Association.  M.  Sigmund 
Shapiro,  president  i  Samuel  Shapiro  &  Co.. 
Inc.):  Customhouse  Brokers  &  International 
Freight  Forwarders  Assn..  Washington  State, 
J.  W.  Hansford,  president  (Geo.  S  Bush  & 
Co..  Inc.c  Philadelphia  Freight  Brokers  For- 
warders &  Customs  Brokers  Association.  Mar- 
tin L.  Hoffman,  president  (Allen  Forwarding 
Co.) :  Los  Angeles  Customs  &  Freight  Brokers 
Association.  Inc.,  L.  R.  Terrile,  president 
(James  Loudon  &  Co..  Inc  ) ;  Detroit  Custom- 
house Brokers  &  Foreign  Freight  Forward- 
ers Association,  Geraldlne  Schmitt,  president 
( Gerry  Schmitt  &  Co. ) ;  Association  of  For- 
warding Agents  &  Foreign  Freight  Brokers 
of  Mobile,  John  L.  Godwin,  president  (God- 
win Shipping  Co.,  Inc.):  San  Francisco  Cus- 
toms Brokers  Association.  James  J.  Connors, 
president  (A.  J.  Fritz  &  Co..  Inc.):  Customs 
Brokers  Assn -Northern  U.S.  Border,  James 
R.  Todd,  president  (C.  J.  Tower  &  Sons  of 
Buffalo,  Inc.):  Export-Import  Association  of 
'Virginia,  James  G.  Page,  secretary  (The  Hip- 
age  Company,  Inc.) ;  New  Orleans  Association 
of  Customs  Brokers,  Inc.,  Irwin  M  Brown, 
president  (The  Irwin  Brown  Co.);  Customs 
Brokers  Assn.  of  Chicago,  Inc  .  John  Smith, 
president    (Karl   Schroff  &   Associates.  Inc.). 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  com- 
posed of  the  above  members  meets  annually 
In  New  York  in  order  to  formulate  policy 


for  the  coming  year  and  to  exchange  views 
on  local  problems. 

The  headquarters  office  of  the  National 
Association  is  in  New  York  at  26  Beaver 
Street.  An  office  is  also  maintained  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  at  2000  P  Street,  N  W. 

■The  governing  board  of  the  Association  is 
the  Executive  Committee,  composed  of  the 
officers  and  directors.  Chairman  is  Frank  J. 
Hult.  president  of  J  E  Bernard  &  Company 
Inc..  of  New  York.  Other  important  and 
active  members  are:  Walter  J  Mercer,  presi- 
dent of  Hudson  Shipping  Co  .  Inc.,  who  was 
president  of  the  National  Association  for  12 
years:  and  Martin  J  Kerner,  president  of 
Heemsoth-Kerner  Corp..  who  was  president 
of  the  National  Association  for  15  years.  The 
other  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
are:  F.  L  Kunz,  M.  J  Corbett  &  Co..  Inc., 
A.  J.  Pascale,  Universal  Transcontinental 
Corp.,  and  Roland  R.  Hummel.  Jr  .  Taub, 
Hummel  &  Schnall.  Inc. 

Tlie  officers  of  the  National  ABsoclatlon 
consist  of  the  president,  who  is  the  author 
of  this  article.  Other  vice  presidents  are: 
■Vice  President  (Custom  House  Brokerage), 
Mortimer  Bernstein,  S.  Stern  &  Co.,  Vice 
President  (Foreign  Freight  Forwarder) ,  Sam- 
uel Shapiro,  Samuel  Shapiro  &  Co.,  Inc.;  Vice 
President  i  Import  Air  Freight ) .  Joseph  Gam- 
burg,  Air  Clearance  Association,  Inc.:  Vice 
President  (Export  Air  Freight),  Walter 
Schaaf ,  Hensel,  Bruckmann  &  Lorbacher,  Inc.; 
Vice  President  (Great  Lakes-Northern  U.S. 
Border).  W.  R.  Casey,  Jr.  i  F.  W.  Meyers  & 
Co.,  Inc.)  Customhouse  Brokers  Assn.,  North- 
ern U.S.  Border.  Vice  President  (Gulf  Area), 
R.  W.  Smith,  (R.  W.  Smith  &  Co  ,  Inc  i  Texas 
Ocean  Freight  Forwarders  Association:  Vice 
President  (Pacific  Coast  Area),  J.  W.  Hans- 
ford, (Geo.  S.  Bush  &.  Co  .  Inc.)  Customhouse 
Brokers  &  Int'l  Freight  Forwarders  Assn.. 
Washington  State. 

The  treasurer  of  the  National  Aesoclatlon 
for  the  past  six  years  has  been  Percy  8. 
Royals,  president  of  W  R.  Keating  &  Co. 
Inc.  The  Secretary  for  the  past  16  years  has 
been  William  Freedman.  president  of  Preed- 
man  &  Slater.  Inc  He  has  also  served  as 
chairman  of  the  important  Membership  and 
Ethics  Committees.  The  executive  secretary 
for  the  past  25  years  has  been  John  F. 
Budd,  publisher  of  Budd  Publications,  Inc. 
which  publishes  such  important  trade  publi- 
cations as  the  annual  Custom  House  Guide, 
American  Import  &  Exjxjrt  Bulletin,  and  Air 
Transportation,  etc.  "The  Washington  Rep- 
resentative of  NCBFAA  is  Morris  V.  Rosen- 
bloom,  president  of  American  Surveys.  Inc. 
On  occasion,  as  required,  the  National  As- 
sociation has  employed  legal  counsel,  oc- 
casionally on  retainer  as  in  the  case  of  the 
late  Benjamin  Altschuler,  and  for  special  Im- 
portant matters  such  eminent  attorneys  as 
the  late  Charles  Halght  of  Halght,  Gardner, 
Poor  &  Havens.  Gerald  UUman  of  New  York, 
and  Edward  Schmeltzer,  former  director  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  and 
now  in  the  Washington  office  of  Morgan, 
Lewis  &  Bocklus  of  Philadelphia 

The  National  Association  over  the  years 
has  always  enjoyed  close  friendly  and  co- 
operative relations  with  government  officials, 
departments  and  bureaus,  resulting  in  nu- 
merous awards  and  commendations  from 
them. 

The  National  Association  has  always  en- 
couraged and  promoted  the  principle  of  "do- 
ing business  In  the  family",  resulting  In 
members  choosing  other  members  when  serv- 
ices are  required  in  other  ports  here  and 
abroad. 

When  Mr.  Mercer  assumed  the  Presidency 
of  the  Association  in  1959  for  the  second 
time,  he  wrote  an  article  for  the  American 
Import  and  Export  Bulletin  entitled  "A  Look 
Into  the  Roles  of  the  Ctistoms  Broker  and 
Foreign  Freight  Forwarder"  which  Is  well 
worth  re-reading.  This  paragraph  is  par- 
ticularly slgnlflcant. 

"When  an  importer  or  an  exporter  decides 
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that  he  should  engage  the  services  of  a  Cus- 
tomhouse Broker  or  a  Foreign  Freight  For- 
warder, It  would  be  well  for  him  to  exercise 
the  same  care  as  he  would  In  selecting  his 
bank.  One  certain  way  would  be  to  consult 
the  various  publications  listing  Customhouse 
Brokers  and  Foreign  Freight  Forwarders,  and 
determine  whether  or  not  that  firm  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ( National )  Customs  Brokers  &  For- 
warders Association  of  America.  Inc.  While 
this  admonition  may  sound  trite,  and  a  plug 
for  Its  membership,  it  Is  well  to  consider  the 
fact  that  in  order  to  qualify  for  membership 
In  the  NCBPAA,  Its  standards  and  require- 
ments. In  many  respects,  are  greater  than  the 
qualifications  for  a  Customhouse  Broker's  li- 
cense or  a  Federal  Maritime  Board  registra- 
tion number.  This  organization  Is  constantly 
fighting  for  the  Industry.  In  so  doing,  It  is 
protecting  the  Importer  and  exporter." 

The  National  Association  In  1963  became 
the  regular  (ordinary)  United  States  member 
of  the  Federation  of  International  Forward- 
ing Agents  Associations  (FIATA) .  By  this  act 
the  National  Association  recognized  the  need 
for  an  International  association  to  represent 
the  world  Foreign  Freight  Forwarding  Indus- 
try In  the  way  the  National  Association  repre- 
sents the  American  Industry. 

As  the  members  of  our  Industry  are  meet- 
ing Vn  New  York  at  the  Eleventh  World  Con- 
gresis^of  FIATA  to  discuss  the  problems  of 
today  and  to  prepare  for  those  of  tomorrow, 
we  are  much  aware  that  we  ai  In  an  era  of 
revolution.  Yet  It  is  worth  while  to  remem- 
ber the  adage  that  "the  more  things  change, 
the  more  they  are  the  tame  "  Perhaps  this 
quotation  of  instructions  from  Colonel 
Francis  Lovelace.  Governour.  on  May  24, 
1668,  to  Mr.  Cornelius  Van  Ruyven,  Collec- 
tor of  Customs  m  the  City  of  New  York,  may 
serve  as  a  reminder: 

•You  or  y'r  clerk  are  to  be  deyly  at  ye 
Custome  House  from  nine  in  ye  morning 
until  12  at  noone.  There  to  receive  ye  Cus- 
tomes  both  in  and  out  as  Merchants  shall 
come  &  enter,  ye  merchant  is  to  make  foure 
Bills,  and  signe  them  with  his  hand,  writ- 
ing his  name  t-o  them.  &  ye  some  time,  when 
you  have  signed  ye  Warrant,  or  one  of 
ye  Bills,  you  are  to  demand  ye  Custome, 
either  in  klnde  at  10  P  Cent  Inwards  or  dou- 
ble ye  valine  of  its  first  Cost  in  Holland,  in 
Beaver.  And  likewise  outwards  for  Peltry  you 
are  to  recleve  10 'i  P  Cent  according  to  ye 
vallue  In  Beaver,  for  Tobacco  one  half  penny 
Pr.  pound  Sterg  which  Is  noe  more  than  all 
Englishmen  doe  pay.  •  •  •  You  to  tell  ye 
Merchant  you  are  not  to  give  credit,  •  •  •  If 
they  doe  not  like  your  propositions,  you  are 
not  to  pass  their  Bills.  •  •  •. 

"And  Lastly  pray  lett  ye  Books  be  kept  all 
in  Enghsh  and  ail  Factoryes  and  Papers,  that 
when  I  have  occasion  to  satisfy  mvself  I  may 
better  understand  them." 


CONCLUSION   OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


the  United  States  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  with  amend- 
ments on  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
4,  insert  "of  itself'!;  and  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "States",  strike  out 
"necessarily":  so  as  to  make  the  resolu- 
tion read : 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  when  the  United  States  recognizes  a 
foreign  government  and  exchanges  dlplo- 
manc  representatives  with  It,  this  does  not 
of  itself  Imply  that  the  United  States  ap- 
proves of  the  form,  Ideology,  or  policy  of  that 
foreign  government. 


U.S.    RECOGNITION    OF   FOREIGN 

GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legisl.mive  Clerk.  A  resolution 
fS.  Res.  205)  to  set  forth  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  sense  of  the  Senate  a  basic 
principle  regarding  the  recognition  by 


!  ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, there  is  an  order  for  the  Senator 
from  New  York  <  Mr.  Goodell  )  to  be  rec- 
ognized at  the  end  of  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
recognized. 


THE  VIETNAM  DISENGAGEMENT 
ACT 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the  war 
drags  on. 

It  still  bleeds  the  human,  moral,  and 
economic  strength  of  oiu:  people. 

Its  slaughter  reaches  ever  deeper  into 
the  ranks  of  our  youth. 

It  still  brutalizes  our  collective  con- 
science, distorts  our  priorities,  and  frus- 
trates our  good  intentions. 

It  knew  no  real  beginning,  and  it 
seems  to  know  no  end. 

Richard  Nixon  sought  the  Presidency 
with  a  pledge  to  end  the  Vietnam  war. 
Since  assuming  office,  he  has  pursued 
that  end  with  diligence  and  patience.  He 
has  changed  the  nature  of  our  involve- 
ment in  the  war  by  clearly  reversing  the 
policy  of  military  escalation  so  disas- 
trously implemented  by  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. He  has  made  the  first  sig- 
nificant troop  withdrawals  since  our  in- 
volvement in  the  war  began — now  25,000 
men,  with  an  estimated  40,000  additional 
troops  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Yet  the  President  has  been  faced  with 
enormous  obstacles  in  seeking  the  path 
to  peace.  The  Paris  peace  talks  are  stale- 
mated by  the  intransigence  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong.  The  South 
Vietnamese  Government  has  consistently 
resisted  our  deescalation  efforts.  Our  own 
military  establishment  has  continued  to 
favor  in  the  field  a  policy  of  maximum 
offensive  military  pressure  on  the  en- 
emy, that  has  contributed  to  high  casu- 
alty rates,  and  brought  no  results  in 
Paris. 

Our  military  leadership  assumes  that 
the  situation  In  Vietnam  can  be  "sta- 
bilised" by  a  strategy  that,  at  the  end  of 
2  years,  would  leave  a  continued  com- 
mitment of  about  200,000  American 
troops. 

This  strategy  bears  an  ominous  simi- 
larity to  the  plans  offered  by  a  seemingly 
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endless  succession  of  generals,  cabinet 
officials  and  Presidential  envoys  over  the 
last  6  years— all  of  them  offering  the 
most  optimistic  predictions  that  the 
situation  would  be  "stabilized"  if  we 
could  maintain  the  American  pres.'jure 
in  Vietnam  for  "only  a  few  more  years  " 
None  of  these  forecasts  ever  materlai- 
ized,  and  we  are  still  fighting  on. 

It  makes  no  sense  for  us  to  keep  200  - 
000  troops  fighting  and  dying  in  Vietnam 
for  3.  4,  or  5  years — or  perhaps  indefi- 
nitely. 

Porty-five  thousand  young  Americans 
have  already  died  in  Vietnam  in  the  past 
6  years.  Today.  American  soldiers  fall  at 
the  rate  of  150  a  week. 

This  slaughter  must  cease.  The  prose- 
cution of  the  war  with  American  troops 
must  be  ended,  not  merely  reduced. 

The  only  way  of  halting  the  loss  of  our 
young  men's  lives  is  to  establish  a  clear 
timetable  for  terminating  all  American 
combat  operations  and  troop  commit- 
ments in  Vietnam  within  the  near  future 

"ITiis  objective  can  only  be  accom- 
plished if  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress start  facing  up  to  some  tough  deci- 
sions. 

This  means  a  far  more  active  role  for 
Congress. 

Many  public  officials  and  others  have 
been  putting  the  entire  onus  of  ending 
the  war  on  the  President.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Congress  must  share  this 
heavy  responsibility,  based  upon  its  con- 
stitutional authority  "to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies"  and   'to  declare  war." 

I  shall  introduce  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  a  new  bill,  the  Vietnam 
Disengagement  Act  of  1969. 

The  operative  provisions  of  this  bill 
provide  that  no  American  military  per- 
sonnel shall  be  maintained  in  Vietnam 
after  December  1, 1970. 

The  proposal  would  reassert  the  con- 
stitutional responsibility  of  Congress  to 
share  with  the  President  the  task  of 
extricating  the  United  States  from  the 
Vietnam  war.  It  would  end  Congress'  role 
as  a  passive  bystander  in  a  war  effort  di- 
rected by  three  Presidents. 

The  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  determining  the  strategy  and 
managing  the  conduct  of  war.  The  Con- 
gress, however,  shares  the  duty  of  decid- 
ing the  basic  issues  of  war  and  peace, 
under  its  constitutional  power  of  raising 
armies  and  declaring  war. 

My  proposal  would  require  Congress  to 
exercise  this  constitutional  responsibility. 
It  would  involve  Congress  in  setting  a 
clear  and  unequivocal  timetable  for  the 
termination  of  all  American  combat  op- 
erations and  the  withdrawal  of  all  Amer- 
ican troops.  Any  variations  from  this 
schedule  would  require  the  enactment  of 
new  legislation  by  Congress. 

This  timetable  would  permit  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  to  take  over  military 
operations  from  American  forces,  as 
American  troops  are  withdrawn. 

The  bill  would  give  clear  notice  to  the 
Thieu  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
that  at  the  end  of  1  year,  they  must 
assume  the  full  burden  of  the  fighting 
Withdrawal  would  not  be  immediate,  but 
would  be  an  orderly  process  based  on  a 
schedule  set  by  the  President  with  a  re- 
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quired  termination  date  of  December 
1.  1970. 

We  have  been  fighting  for  6  years  in 
Vietnam  to  give  the  South  Vietnamese 
the  opportunity  of  self-determination. 
South  Vietnam  is  relatively  equal  in  re- 
sources and  population  to  North  Viet- 
nam. If  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
support  their  government  and  are  deter- 
mined to  maintain  their  independence, 
they  should  be  able  to  do  so  without 
American  troops,  on  the  basis  of  the  1- 
year  notice  provided  in  the  bill. 

Nothing  in  the  bill  would  prohibit  the 
United  States  from  continuing  to  provide 
such  military'  supplies,  equipment  and 
military  aid  funds  to  South  Vietnam  as 
are  necessary  to  match  Soviet  military 
assistance  to  North  Vietnam. 

The  bill  would  preserve  the  President's 
constitutional  prerogative  as  Commander 
in  Chief  to  determine  the  manner  of 
combat  operations  and  the  method  of 
completing  the  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  by  the  termination  date. 

I  am  personally  convinced,  however, 
that  we  should  no  longer  pursue  an  of- 
fensive combat  strategy  which  seeks  to 
inflict  maximum  casualties  upon  the 
enemy,  while  they  likewise  seek  to  inflict 
similar  losses  upon  us.  During  the  with- 
drawal period,  we  should  pursue  a  revised 
combat  strategy  designed  to  keep  Ameri- 
can casualties  at  a  minimimi. 

The  adoption  of  the  proposal  would  ex- 
press a  clear  intent  of  Congress  that  all 
American  military  personnel  be  with- 
drawn from  Vietnam  within  a  year. 
Should  the  President  wish  to  present 
further  proposals  for  the  utilization  of 
American  noncombat  training  personnel 
in  Vietnam  after  the  termination  date,  he 
would  be  required  to  obtain  the  specific 
authorization  of  Congress  before  taking 
such  action. 

By  setting  a  clear  schedule  for  with- 
drawal, the  bill  would  place  upon  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  the  task 
of  reforming  itself  and  broadening  its 
popular  base,  if  It  wishes  to  survive.  This 
"self-help"  approach  is.  I  believe,  far 
more  likely  to  succeed  than  attempting 
to  force  reforms  upon  a  recalcitrant 
South  Vietnamese  Government — as  we 
unsuccessfully  attempted  to  do  in  the 
case  of  the  Diem  regime  in  1963. 

Would  a  timetable  of  the  sort  I  am 
proposing  adversely  affect  the  negotia- 
tions we  are  now  conducting  in  Paris? 

At  this  date.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 
For  the  first  9  months  of  this  year,  I 
purposely  refrained  from  making  any 
proposals  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  in 
order  to  give  the  Paris  negotiations  a  full 
chance  to  develop  fruitful  results.  The  in- 
dications are  now  reasonably  clear — and 
the  administration  has  stated — that  the 
talks  have  not  been  productive  because 
of  the  intransigence  of  the  other  side, 
which  apparently  feels  that  it  need  not 
negotiate  at   the  bargaining  table. 

Would  proposing  such  a  timetable 
make  the  other  side  step  up  its  efforts,  in 
the  hope  of  increasing  the  pace  of  our 
withdrawals? 

I  think  this  is  an  illogical  way  of  look- 
ing at  the  problem.  The  reason  we  are 
in  our  present  plight  in  Vietnam  is  that 
we  have  spent  too  much  time  speculating 
on  what  Hanoi  might  do,  and  not  enough 
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time  developing  a  workable  long-range 
solution  of  our  own.  We  have  always  tried 
simply  to  respond  to  North  Vietnamese 
or  Vietcong  military  initiatives,  rather 
than  preparing  effective  policy  Initiatives 
ourselves.  _ 

The  purpose  of  my  proposals  to  help 
the  President  and  Congress  develop  a 
workable  plan  for  ending  American  par- 
ticipation in  the  war — and  the  slaughter 
of  American  servicemen — in  the  very 
near  future.  At  present,  there  is  no  visible 
plan  of  this  kind,  and  the  assumptions 
under  which  the  military  is  now  operat- 
ing will  probably  keep  us  fighting  for 
years.  To  say  that  a  proposal  such  as 
mine  should  not  be  considered^ — because 
It  will  encourage  Hanoi  to  persist  In  its 
obstinacy  at  the  peace  table — is  presum- 
ing that  past  policies  of  failure  will  suc- 
ceed In  the  future. 

We  have  not  won  a  victory  In  Vietnam. 
Vlctorj'  Is  Impossible  through  any  mili- 
tary means  acceptable  to  the  American 
people.  We  have  engaged  in  the  wrong 
war.  in  the  wrong  place,  at  the  wrong 
time  and  we  have  embraced  a  wrong- 
headed  concept  of  American  power  and 
responsibility  In  the  world.  At  Inordinate 
sacrifice,  we  have  for  6  years  given  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  their  option  of 
freedom  from  North  Vietnam.  It  is  now 
for  them  alone  to  exercise  that  option. 
Now,  it  is  for  them  alone  to  rally  their 
people  for  war  or  peace.  It  is  time  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  make  hard  and 
realistic  decisions  without  the  protective 
mantle  of  American  troops.  It  Is  time  we 
told  the  South  Vietnamese  leaders  that 
1  year  from  now  they  will  be  on  their 
own. 

We  would  do  well  to  remember  the 
words  of  T.  S.  Eliot  in  the  "Four  Quar- 
tets": 

Why  should   we  celebrate 

These  dead  men  more  than  those  dying 

•  •  •  •  * 

We  cannot  revive  old   factions 
We  cannot  restore  old  policies 
Or  follow  an  antique  drum. 
We  shall  not  cease  from   exploration 
And  the  end  of  all  our  exploring 
Will  be  to  arrive  where  we  started 
And   know   the  place  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  language  of  the  bill,  which 
I  shall  introduce,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the   bill  was  ordered   to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
s.  — 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vietnam  Disengage- 
ment Act  of  1969." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Congress  finds  that  the  broad 
foreign  policy  Interests  of  the  United  States 
require  that  the  American  military  pres- 
ence In  Vietnam  be  removed  at  the  earliest 
possible  time,  and  that  such  action  will  pro- 
mote the  social  and  political  well  being  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam:  that  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  war  In  Vietnam  with  American 
troops  must  be  ended,  not  merely  reduced: 
that  the  loss  of  American  lives  In  Vietnam 
can  be  halted  only  by  establishing  a  clear 
timetable  for  terminating  American  combat 
operations  and  withdrawing  American  troop 


commitments  in  the  near  future;  and  that 
the  responsibility  for  ending  the  American 
Involvement  In  Vietnam  is  not  the  Presi- 
dent's alone,  but  must  be  shared  by  the 
Congress  under  Its  constitutional  authority 
to  "raise  and  support  armies"  and  to  "declare 
war."  I 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  thla  Act— I 

( 1 )  to  reassert  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress, under  Its  constitutional  authority  to 
"raise  and  support  armies"  and  "declare 
war,"  to  share  with  the  President  the  task 
of  extricating  this  nation  from  the  Viet- 
nam war;  and  to  Involve  Congress  In  setting 
a  clear  and  unequivocal  timetable  for  the 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  Viet- 
nam; 

(2)  to  express  the  clear  Intent  or  Congress 
that  all  American  military  personnel  be 
withdrawn  from  Vietnam  on  or  before  De- 
cember 1.  1970;  so  that  the  retention  even 
of  noncombat  military  training  personnel 
in  Vietnam  after  that  date  would  not  be 
permitted  without  the  enactment  by  Con- 
gress of  further  legislation  specifically  ap- 
proving such  retention; 

(3)  to  give  clear  notice  to  the  government 
of  South  Vietnam  that  following  Decem- 
ber 1.  1970.  It  must  assume  the  burden  of 
fighting;  and  to  permit  the  withdrawal  of 
American  military  personnel  and  the  as- 
sumption of  their  combat  functions  in  an 
orderly  fashion  on  a  schedule  set  by  the 
President  with  a  required  termination  date 
of  December  1,  1970. 

Sec  3.  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

Sec.  602A  Presence  In  Vietnam. — No  part 
of  any  simount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  any  Act  shall  be  used  after  Decem- 
ber 1.  1970,  to  maintain  mUitary  personnel 
of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam." 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
sympathetic  with  the  desire  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  to  find  a  way 
to  end  this  tragic  war.  After  all,  the 
President  himself  has  said  the  time  has 
come  to  end  the  war.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  thoroughly  appraise  and 
analyze  the  proposal  the  Senator  has 
made,  but  certainly  all  of  us  now  will 
have  a  responsibility  to  do  that. 

I  feel  the  time  has  come  to  appraise 
realistically  the  military  and  political 
situation  In  South  Vietnam  and  to  be 
guided  by  the  concept  of  American  dis- 
engagement. I  believe  a  dialog  should  be 
started,  and  we  should  continue  to  try 
to  seek  an  answer  to  this  agonizing 
problem. 

I  think  the  program  should  encompass 
several  decisions  such  as  the  following: 

First,  a  faster  timetable  for  American 
troop  withdrawals.  This  Is  the  most  di- 
rect means  we  have  to  induce  the  Saigon 
government  to  assimie  an  increasing 
.share  of  the  combat  responsibility. 

Second,  when  the  American  troop 
commitment  is  drawTi  down  to  a  feasible 
level,  no  more  draftees  should  be  sent 
to  Vietnam,  except  as  volunteers.  Today, 
nearly  40  percent  of  the  U.S.  troops  In 
Vietnam  are  draftees.  They  could  not  be 
responsibly  withdrawn  now.  But  when 
the  American  troop  commitment  falls 
to  half  the  present  force  or  less,  an  all- 
volunteer  policy  should  be  instituted. 

Third,  greater  diplomatic  pressure 
should  be  brought  to  bear  on  North  Viet- 
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nam  to  open  serious  negotiations  toward 
a  peace  settlement.  We  should  continue 
to  explore  every  avenue  toward  peace, 
including  the  prospect  of  a  general  cease- 
fire and  the  dispatch  of  an  international 
force  to  guarantee  the  cease-fire  and 
supervise  free  elections. 

Fourth,  increased  pressure  should  be 
put  on  the  Saigon  government  to  bring  a 
full  measure  of  social  justice  to  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam,  to  redistribute 
land  holdings,  to  reform  undemocratic 
practices  and  to  halt  official  corruption, 
thus  broadening  the  base  of  the  Saigon 
regime  and  achieving  a  much-needed 
element  of  political  stability. 

On  my  own  trips  to  Vietnam,  I  have 
talked  with  the  South  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary leaders.  I  am  convinced  that  imtil 
they  become  convinced  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  withdraw  on  a  time  schedule, 
they  are  not  going  to  feel  that  they  will 
have  to  assume  significantly  greater 
military  and  political  responsibility. 

Moreover,  when  the  American  troop 
commitment  is  drawn  down  to  a  feasi- 
.ble  leyel,  no  more  draftees  should  be 
sent  there  except  as  volunteers.  I  think 
if  that  could  be  done,  it  would  do  more 
to  quell  the  disorders  on  our  campuses 
and  the  dissatisfactions  that  I  have  seen 
in  Vietnam.  I  just  came  back  with  a 
hospital  flight  from  Vietnam;  traveling 
with  those  boys,  you  cannot  but  be  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  many  of 
them  simply  are  not  convinced,  as  draf- 
tees, of  the  rightness  of  the  war.  We 
will  be  much  better  off  to  eliminate  as 
rapidly  as  we  can  the  use  of  draftees 
in  a  war  as  highly  controversial  as  this 
one. 

Mr.  President,  President  Nixon  has 
wisely  set  us  on  a  course  of  reducing 
the  number  of  Americans  engaged  in 
this  tragic  struggle,  while  moving  to 
turn  over  the  primary  combat  responsi- 
bility to  the  South  Vietnamese  army. 
I  think  we  can  contrast  with  this  the 
earlier  American  buildup  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  the  bombinc  of  North  Viet- 
nam, which  brought  much  criticism 
against  the  Johnson  administration,  and 
against  America  itself. 

Among  other  initiatives  for  peace. 
President  Nixon  has  proposed  free  elec- 
tions arranged  by  joint  commissions  un- 
der international  supervision;  offered  to 
negotiate  cease-fires  under  international 
supervision:  declared  the  United  States 
does  rot  seek  to  retain  military  bases  in 
Vietnam:  offered  to  withdraw  U.S.  and 
allied  forces  over  a  12-month  period  fol- 
lowing a  settlement;  agreed  to  accept 
the  outcome  of  free  elections,  whatever 
government  is  chosen:  offered  to  negoti- 
ate point  by  point,  in  the  10-point  pro- 
gram presented  by  Hanoi;  convinced  the 
Saigon  government  to  sit  with  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  and  North  Viet- 
nam representatives  in  Paris  and  per- 
suaded General  Thieu  to  agree  to  direct 
talks  with  the  NLF. 

The  President  has  rejected  a  militarv 
conclusion  to  the  war.  He  has  turned  us 
away  from  the  dangerous  and  futile 
course  of  escalation.  He  has  declared  un- 
equivocally that  we  are  prepared  to  ac- 
cept any  government  in  South  Vietnam 
that  results  from  the  free  choice  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  themselves. 

In  concrete  terms,  the  President  has 


reduced  the  number  of  American  troops 
in  combat  and  made  it  clear  that  further 
troop  withdrawals  are  scheduled. 

Despite  these  policy  decisions,  a  politi- 
cal settlement  still  eludes  us  and  peace 
IS  not  yet  in  sight.  Much  of  the  blame  for 
this  situation  must  rest  with  the  leaders 
in  Hanoi  who  have  consistently  refused 
to  negotiate  in  good  faith  and  who  have 
not  matched  U.S.  concessions  with  re- 
ciprocal deescalatory  steps  of  their  own. 
The  rigid  refusal  of  the  Hanoi  leader- 
ship to  negotiate  a  peace  rests,  in  part, 
on  their  previous  experience  in  negotiat- 
ing with  the  French,  first  after  World 
War  II.  and  then,  in  1954.  when  the  so- 
caUed  Geneva  Accords  were  signed. 

B'lt  North  Vietnam  also  senses  that 
the  war  is  widely  unpopular  in  America 
and  has  seemingly  chosen  to  wait  until 
public  opinion  in  our  country  forces  the 
administration  to  agree  to  an  abrupt  and 
unilateral  withdrawal  rather  than  a  ne- 
gotiated, phased,  mutual  withdrawal. 

Tills  is  a  risky  policy  for  Hanoi.  Amer- 
ican public  opinion  has  changed  in  the 
past  and  it  can  change  again.  A  frus- 
trated public  could  turn  toward  an  all- 
out  military  response— as  disastrous  as 
that  course  would  be  for  America — in- 
stead of  increased  pressure  for  with- 
drawal. 

We  must  respond  to  this  pressure  from 
Hanoi  with  a  positive  program  of  our 
own  based  on  further  realistic  appraisals 
of  the  militar>'  and  pohtical  situation  in 
South  Vietnam  and  firmly  rooted  in  the 
concept  of  American  disengagement. 
What  13  needed  now.  more  than  ever,  is 
strength  and  resolve  from  the  adminis- 
tration and  from  the  American  people 
that  will  turn  us  away  from  the  killing 
and  put  us,  once  and  for  all,  on  the  path 
toward  peace. 

I  think  we  in  the  Legislature  have  an 
opportunity  now,  as  well  as  an  obliga- 
tion, duty,  and  responsibility,  certainly, 
to  put  forward  ideas  that,  in  our  judg- 
ment, will  not  interfere  with  the  nego- 
tiations in  Paris;  that  will  not  disturb  in 
any  way  a  program  to  disengage  that  is 
now  going  on,  but  will  add  further  sup- 
port to  those  efforts,  and  perhaps  rein- 
force them  with  new  approaches. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  for  his 
comments.  I  share  his  desire  for  a  further 
dialog  on  this  question.  That  is  one 
of  the  purposes  of  my  proposal — to  have 
a  full  debate  with  a  specific  objective  in 
mind.  I  am  not  merely  calling  upon  the 
President  to  bear  all  the  responsibility. 
I  am.  instead,  calling  upon  Congress  to 
exercise  its  constitutional  duty  to  assert 
itself  with  reference  to  the  problems  in- 
volved in  extricating  this  country'  from 
Vietnam. 

I  do  not  offer  this  proposal  in  criticism 
of  the  past  actions  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. I  do  feel  that  we  must  move 
fastra-,  and  that  there  must  be  an  indica- 
tion from  Congress  of  a  specific  timetable 
for  withdrawal,  with  notice  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  that  after  6 
years  of  fighting  with  American  troops 
and  preserving  their  opportunity  for  in- 
dependence, it  is  time  that,  in  an  orderly 
way.  they  took  over  the  burden. 

I  wield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  yielding.  I  am  .sure 
that  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  recite 
the  great  respect,  affection,  and  admira- 
tion that  I  have  for  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York.  We  have  been  comrades 

together  in  a  number  of  battle-s but  oc 

casionally  we  disagree. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
not  say  too  many  nice  things  about  me 
because  that  is  usually  the  preface  for  a 
strong  disagreement. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  As  the  Senator  mav 
have  suspected,  that  is  what  is  comine 
now.  Although  I  realize  that  this  i.s  not 
the  appropriate  time  for  a  full-fledged 
debate  on  the  proposal  the  Senator  is 
introducing.  I  certainly  want  to  indi- 
cate my  deep  concern  about  the  proposal 
I  realize  that  the  proposal  has  not  been 
offered  in  terms  of  criticizing  the  Pie.<;i- 
dent.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  President  does  have  a  !x)licv  on  Viet- 
nam, and  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has 
spelled  it  out  very  clearly.  The  President 
wants  to  withdraw  all  American  troops 
from  Vietnam  as  quickly  as  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  are  ready  to  take  their 
place — and  sooner  if  po.ssible. 

We  have  turned  the  corner.  American 
boys  are  no  longer  going  over  to  Vietnam 
in  increasing  numbers;  indeed  they  are 
now  coming  home.  As  you  know"  the 
President  has  called  for  the  withdrawal 
of  more  than  60.000  troops,  a  force  re- 
duction of  such  significance  that  now  we 
arc  able  to  cut  back  on  our  draft  calls. 

I  believe  that  President  Nixon  has  es- 
sentially the  same  objectives  as  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York.  But  I 
question  how  wise  it  is  to  tell  the  enemy 
by  declaration,  in  a  formal  resolution, 
that  as  of  a  particular  date  all  American 
troops  will  be  withdrawn,  regardless  of 
what  the  consequences  might  be.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how 
that  could  be  useful  or  helpful  to  the 
negotiations  in  Paris.  If  such  a  resolu- 
tion were  adopted,  it  seems  clear  there 
would  be  no  further  point  in  negotiating. 
I  also  wonder  what  effect  such  a  res- 
olution would  have  on  the  Presidents 
recent  eloquent  appeal  at  the  United  Na- 
tions where  he  called  upon  the  other 
member  nations  of  that  world  organiza- 
tion to  assist  the  United  States,  through 
diplomatic  channels  and  in  other  ways, 
in  working  toward  progress  at  the  Paris 
negotiations. 

These  questions  deeply  disturb  me.  but 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  argumentative.  Ob- 
viously, this  is  not  the  appropriate  time 
for  the  Senate  to  make  its  decision,  but 
I  believe  that  the  Senate  should  explore 
these  matters  very  carefully. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  "the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  his  comments.  I  .<;hare 
his  concerns.  I  have  shared  them  in  the 
past.  That  is  why  I  have  withheld  mak- 
ing  this  proposal  until  now.  But  I  think 
It  is  quite  evident  that  the  Paris  peace 
talks  are  going  nowhere.  There  has  been 
absolinely  no  progress,  and  there  is  no 
indication  of  potential  progress,  in  the 
Paris  negotiations. 

I  believe  also  that  it  is  unrealistic  to 
expect  negotiations  and  concessions  from 
the  North  Vietnamese  for  a  very  long 
time,  under  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  death  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  the 


lack  of  a  single  governing  authority  in 
North  Vietnam  today. 

So  the  objectives  we  share;  and  I  re- 
iterate that  I  know  the  President  shares 
those  objectives.  But  I  think  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  tell  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam:  'Your  country  is  rela- 
tively equal  in  resources  and  population 
to  North  Vietnam.  If  your  government  Is 
viable,  if  you  are  determined  to  main- 
tain your  freedom,  we  are  not  going  to 
pull  the  boobytrap  and  let  you  fall 
through.  We  are  giving  you  notice  that, 
on  an  orderly  basis,  you  must  take  up 
the  burden  of  defending  yourselves." 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  It  re- 
quires Members  of  Congress  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet,  and  not  just  to  continue 
to  make  speeches  asking  the  President: 
■'Please  do  something  about  this."  We 
share  the  responsibility  to  end  this  tragic 
war. 

Mr.  GRIFFTN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Would  the  Senator 
amee  that  whether  or  not  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  should 
take  place  within  8  months.  12  months. 
1.5  months,  or  18  months  might  well 
depend,  as  a  practical  matter,  upon  mili- 
tary information,  intelligence,  and 
assessments. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the  an- 
swer is  "yes."  I  think  it  might  very  well 
depend  on  these  factors.  However,  I  think 
that  we  have  all  had  our  briefings  from 
the  military  at  various  times. 

I  believe  it  is  quite  clear  that,  if  we 
accept  the  recommendations  of  the  mili- 
tary, we  will  be  there  for  a  long  time.  It 
is  their  view  that  we  should  remain  there. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  reductions 
made  by  the  President  in  the  number  of 
our  troops  abroad  have  been  made  over 
the  resistance  of  many  of  our  leaders  in 
the  Pentagon.  So  we  cannot  rely  just  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  Pentagon. 
Following  the  recommendations  of  the 
Pentagon  is  what  got  us  where  we  are 
today. 

If  we  are  to  get  out.  we  had  ijetter  start 
exercising  some  independent  judgment 
on  these  matters.  I  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  exercising  such  independent 
judgment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
even  in  disagreement,  salute  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  for  his 
resourcefulness  and  careful  preparation. 
He  always  presented  intriguing  ideas 
when  he  was  a  Membor  of  the  House  and 
is  continuing  to  do  so  now  as  a  Member 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  In  spite  of  his  disagree- 
ment. I  am  still  verj'  proud  of  the  fact 
that  I  assisted  in  getting  him  elected 
yesterday  as  the  Republican  Whip. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  will 
probably  be  referred  to  the  committee 
on  which  I  serve — the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  assure  my  colleague 
that  the  measure  will  have  the  very 
earnest  consideration  of  one  member  of 
that  committee,  at  least,  and.  I  believe,  of 
all  members   of   the   committee.   I   can 


and  will  bring  the  matter  clearly  to  their 
attention. 

Back  timing  now.  as  we  said  in  the 
Army,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  the 
Senator  has  really  done  is  that  he  has 
shown  us  that  there  is  a  way  in  which 
we  can  stop  this  situation  That  is  very 
important,  because  the  Senator's  bill 
would  be  a  law  passed  by  Congress.  Con- 
gress does  have  the  power  to  pull  the 
purse  strings — and  shut  off  the  money. 
When  Congress  shuts  off  the  money,  that 
is  the  power  that  Congress  has  to  negate 
anything  that  the  President  can  do. 

This  is  important  t>ecause  the  Presi- 
dent, we  know,  has  the  power  as  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  do  many  things.  He 
put  the  troops  in  Vietnam.  It  was  not 
this  President,  happily  for  us  on  this 
s  de  of  the  aisle.  But  it  was  President 
Johnson  in  the  main  who  did  this.  And  he 
put  them  there  supported  collaterally,  as 
the  lawyers  say,  by  a  resolution,  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  were  to  repeal 
that  resolution,  we  would  not  be  doing 
too  much.  However,  if  we  were  to  cut 
off  the  money,  we  would  be  doing 
everything. 

The  Senator  renders  a  singular  serv- 
ice, in  my  judgment,  by  showing  Con- 
gress how  it  can  exercise  its  power,  if 
it  chooses.  We  may  not  go  along  with  the 
Senator  right  now.  And  I  would  not  go 
along  with  him  right  now.  I  am  telling 
the  Senator  that  in  a  very  straightfor- 
ward manner.  However,  it  does  provide 
a  tool  if  we  want  to  use  it. 

It  is  critically  important  that  the  Pres- 
ident understand  at  a  time  when  the 
relationships  between  the  President  and 
the  Congress  on  foreign  policy  are  being 
realined,  as  shown  in  the  debate  on  the 
military  procurement  authorization  bill, 
that  we  are  not  powerless. 

I  think  that  merely  by  introducing  the 
bill,  if  nothing  el.<5e  happens,  the  Senator 
has  rendered  a  ver>-  singular  service. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  matter,  there 
may  be  a  great  many  imperfections  in 
respect  to  the  practicality  of  the  bill.  We 
may  simply  be  physically  unable  to  do 
it. 

There  may  be  a  verj-  good  case  for 
logistic  support  of  the  South  Vietnamese, 
even  if  they  have  to  take  over,  as  I  want 
them  to  do.  the  whole  combat  respon- 
sibility. However,  again,  the  idea  of  em- 
phasizing the  phasing  out  of  the  U.S. 
forces  from  combat  responsibility  is  the 
only  course  open  at  this  time. 

Paris  is  stalemated,  as  the  Senator 
knows.  I  have  been  there  recently.  The 
Thieu  government  is  not  broadening  its 
base.  It  is  narrowing  its  base.  It  is  be- 
coming less  and  less  w-illing  to  negotiate 
on  its  own. 

There  is  only  one  course  remaining. 
That  is  to  say.  "You  take  it  over.  It  is 
yours.  The  heat  is  on  you."  Then,  they 
might  see  things  differently. 

This  is  the  course  I  have  pursued.  I 
am  pleased  that  my  colleague  has  joined 
me  in  that  effort. 

I  fully  support  the  idea  that  the  com- 
bat responsibility  must  be  shifted  as 
quickly  as  possible  from  the  United 
States  to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  will  pur- 
sue the  matter  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 


mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  other- 
wise, as  the  Senator  himself  will  do.  as  a 
Senator  and  as  a  man  of  distinct  im- 
portance in  our  countrj-. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  done  us  a 
service  in  showing  that  the  power  of 
Congress  is  there.  That  is  what  is  meant 
by  the  power  of  the  purse. 

The  Senator  calls  for  the  utmost  use  of 
that  power.  We  may  not  choose  to  use  it 
at  this  lime.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
.should  but  the  Senator  has  shown  us 
that  that  power  of  Congress  is  still  pos- 
sessed by  Congress.  It  has  been  a  ver>- 
singular  contribution. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  the  matter 
will  be  treated  with  great  seriousness  by 
me  and  by  many  of  my  colleagues.  It 
will  have  an  important  place  in  the  his- 
toric resolution  of  a  dreadful  war.  And 
the  Senator  has  accurately  described  this 
dreadful  war  in  which  the  United  States 
has  become  entangled,  seemingly,  if  we 
listen  to  many  people,  with  no  way  of 
getting  out. 

We  refuse  to  accept  that  statement 
that  we  cannot  get  ourselves  out  It  is 
untrue.  The  Senator  has  helped  very  ma- 
terially in  this  regard. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  continue  for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  j 

Mr.  GOODELL  I  yield.  | 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
that  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
has  made  a  contribution  to  the  situation 
as  it  relates  to  our  predicament  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  do  not  suppose  that  I  could 
agree  with  everything  he  has  said.  Par- 
ticularly, I  would  not  set  a  definite  date 
for  the  withdrawal  to  occur. 

I  feel,  however,  that  what  the  Senator 
has  .«aid  will  be  welcomed  by  millions  of 
people,  and  there  are  millions  of  people 
in  his  own  State,  as  contrasted  to  my 
State.  I  believe  that  his  contribution  has 
been  worthwhile,  although  I  realize  that 
there  will  be  other  views,  many  different 
views,  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  end 
this  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  I  hope  that  he 
gets  reelected. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator's  voice  is  one  of  the  strongest 
independent  voices  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  \'iews  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  are  very  highly  re- 
garded by  ever>'one  in  the  countrj-  on  all 
matters,  but  particularly  on  matters  of 
foreign  relations. 

The  words  of  the  Senator  are  very 
hearfwarming.  as  are  the  words  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York. 
I  deeply  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  JA\^TS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday, 
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September  21,  1969.  on  Cyrus  Vance's 
plans  for  a  ceasefire. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Vance  Plan  roK  a  Vibtnam  Cease-Fire 
(By  Robert  Klelman) 

A  30-day  race  against  time  brought  the 
Hrst  Vietnam  war  to  an  end  at  the  1954 
GJeneva  Conference. 

A  simple  two-word  agreement  on  "tem- 
porary partition" — a  phrase  that  never  ap- 
peared In  the  official  record — made  peace  pos- 
sible. The  outline  of  that  agreement  was 
found  by  Pierre  Mendes-Prance  In  Foreign 
Ministry  notes  taken  during  private  conver- 
sations held  In  Geneva,  as  he  prepared  to 
ask  the  French  National  Assembly  for  In- 
vestiture as  Premier.  That  Is  what  led  him  to 
make  his  famous  wager — that  he  would  ne- 
gotiate a  settlement  in  a  month  or  quit — 
a  wager  won  him  the  Premiership  and  end- 
ed the  war.  Once  the  principle  of  partition 
had  been  accepted  by  both  sides.  Mendds- 
Prance  realized,  all  that  remained  was  to  set- 
tle the  details. 

Is  there  a  simple  key  to  ending  the  second 
-Vietnam  war  In  1969?  Ambassador  Cyrus  R. 
-Vance- believes  there  may  be  The  former 
Vietnam  peace  negotiator  thinks  that  that 
key  is  a  'standstill  cease-flre.  ' 

The  attractiveness  of  the  Vance  Plan  Is 
that  It  Is  a  proposal  to  negotiate  a  division 
of  power — and  territory — based  on  current 
realities.  It  would,  simply,  freeze  the  status 
quo  and  establish  a  modus  vlvendl  between 
the  contestants  In  Vietnam's  two-decade 
civil  war.  Can  It  be  done? 

The  leopard-spot  distribution  of  Vletcong 
areas  in  South  Vietnam  has  led  some  analysts 
to  dismiss  partition  as  an  impossible  solu- 
tion. Most  students  of  the  problem  in  1954 
took  the  same  view — for  precisely  the  same 
reason.  The  Communist  Vletmlnh  then  held 
areas  in  South  Vietnam  almost  identical  with 
those  held  by  their  Vletcong  successors  to- 
day, and  held  a  similar  though  stronger  posi- 
tion in.  the  North. 

But  twxi  young  Frenchmen — one  a  diplo- 
mat, the  other  a  colonel — believed  other- 
wise, and  devised  a  scheme.  Foreign  Minister 
Georges  Bidault.  a  hawk  who  wanted  to  con- 
tinue the  war,  brought  it  In  his  pocket  to 
the  Geneva  conference  for  use  if  American 
intervention  could  not  be  obtained.  TTie 
formula,  without  details,  was  suggested  pri- 
vately to  a  Vletmlnh  delegate.  Col.  Ha  Van 
Lau.  who  is  now  a  delegate  to  the  Paris  peace 
Ulks. 

Many  weeks  later,  his  agreement  in  prin- 
ciple was  given  on  condition  that  the  terri- 
tory allocated  to  the  Vletmlnh  have  the 
"character  of  a  state,"  which  he  defined  as  an 
area  with  a  capital  and  a  port.  It  was  a  clear 
bid  fo»  the  region  of  Tonkin,  with  its  caplUl 
at  Hanoi  and  Its  port  at  Haiphong. 

Ha  Van  Lau's  hand  was  on  a  map  of  Viet- 
nam, covering  that  northern  region,  as  he 
spoke.  When  his  French  interlocutor  asked 
how  far  south  he  proposed  to  place  the  parti- 
tion line,  he  moved  his  fingers  into  Annam 
Province  and  out  again  quickly,  replying. 
"Not  very  far." 

The  cease-fire  settlement  of  1954  evacu- 
ated hundreds  of  thousands  of  French  and 
Vietnamese  troops  from  North  Vietnam  to 
the  South,  followed  by  a  million  civilians, 
naostly  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  South,  Vlet- 
mlzih  forces  regrouped  Into  five  zones  and, 
later,  80.000  Vletmlnh  troops  and  many  of 
their  famlllec  were  evacuated  to  the  North. 

Begiimtng  on  this  page  are  questions  I 
posed  to  Mr.  Vance,  and  his  replies. 

Q.  Mr.  Vance,  why  are  the  peace  talks  stale- 
mated in  Paris? 

A.  In  my  judgment,  because  there  has  not 
yet  been  proposed  a  realistic  political-mili- 
tary package  which  could  provide  the  basis 
for  a  settlement 

Q.    Our   side   is   proposing    mutual    vHth- 


drawal  of  external  forces  and  free  elections 
run  by  a  joint  electoral  commission,  in- 
cluding the  Communists.  The  Communists 
are  proposing  an  interim  coalition  govern- 
ment to  conduct  the  elections.  Is  there  noth- 
ing negotiable  here? 

A  As  presently  formulated,  neither  pro- 
{XMBl  is  acceptable  to  the  other  side.  For  ex- 
ample. Hanoi  and  the  National  Liberation 
Pront  (NX.P. )  have  made  It  clear  that  they 
are  not  going  to  discuss  mutual  withdrawal 
until  the  shape  of  the  political  settlement 
has  been  generally  outlined.  On  the  other 
hand,  Saigon  (the  G.V.N.)  has  made  it  clear 
that  it  is  not  going  to  agree  to  the  N.L.F 
demand  that  it  step  aside  in  favor  of  a  coali- 
tion provisional  government.  A  middle 
ground  has  to  be  found  which  bridges  the 
differences  between  the  two  sides. 
Q.  What  do  you  propose? 
A.  That  we  change  our  strategy  so  as  to  cut 
down  the  fighting,  and  also  put  on  the  table 
in  Paris  a  political-military  package  which 
proposes  negotiation  of  a  standstill  cease- 
flre  as  the  first  order  of  business.  This  latter 
element  is  tremendously  Important  because 
merely  to  propose  it  is  to  recognize  the  mili- 
tary, territorial  and  political  status  quo.  It 
is  necessary,  in  my  Judgment,  to  recoe;nize  the 
status  quo  to  get  serious  negotiations. 

I'm  convinced  that  President  Nixon  is  de- 
termined to  achieve  peace  in  Vietnam.  In 
order  to  do  this,  I  believe  a  new  initiative  is 
required. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  precisely  by  a 
.standstill  cease-fire? 

A.  A  simple  cease-fire  is  one  in  which  the 
writ  of  the  Saigon  Government  would  run 
throughout  the  country.  Obviously,  that 
would  not  be  accepted  by  the  other  side,  as 
they  would  view  it  as  a  surrender. 

In  contrast,  a  standstill,  or  cease-fire  in 
place,  recognizes  the  status  quo.  Each  of  the 
sides  remains  in  place,  takes  defensive  posi- 
tions and  stops  all  offensive  actions  Free 
movement  of  trade,  civilians  and  unarmed 
military  personnel  would  be  permitted 
throughout  all  areas  of  South  Vietnam.  Pro- 
cedures would  be  developed  to  permit  the 
movement  of  the  required  logistics  for  the 
military  forces  of  both  sides.  During  the 
winding  down  process,  it  would  have  to  be 
agreed  that  local  incidents  of  noncompliance 
would  not  Justify  departure  from  the  gen- 
eral cease-fire.  Further,  the  principle  that 
no  military  or  political  advantage  should  be 
gained  by  either  side  throughout  the  period 
of  the  cease-fire  would  be  recognized  bv  the 
parties. 

Q.  How  could  you  assure  that? 
A.  There  would  have  to  be.  first,  an  as- 
surance that  no  Government  troops  would 
enter  the  areas  under  N.LJ.  control  except 
with  the  approval  of  the  local  government. 
This  is  a  commitment  somewhat  like  those 
made  in  the  past  to  the  Hoa  Hao  and  Cao 
Dai  sects  and  to  some  of  the  montagnard 
provinces.  In  return,  Vletcong  terrorism  In 
areas  controlled  by  Saigon  would  have  to 
cease. 

Second,  an  understanding  would  be  needed 
that  in  the  areas  which  are  currently  under 
N.LJ.  control,  the  authority  of  existing  local 
officials  of  the  "liberation  committee"  would 
be  recognized,  pending  elections,  and  that 
appointments  of  Saigon  Government  officials 
within  those  territories  would  not  be  made 
over  the  objections  of  the  local  authorities. 
There  Is  precedent  for  this.  Similar  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  important  areas 
controlled  by  the  Hoe  Hao  and  the  Cao  Dal. 
The  kind  of  Saigon  Government  officials  that 
I  have  In  mind  are  those  from  the  civilian 
ministries,  such  as  Agriculture  and  Health. 

Third,  there  would  be  recognition,  pend- 
ing elections,  of  N.LJ.  control  over  taxes 
In  its  areas  and  N.L.P.  use  of  such  taxes  for 
local  purposes.  Again,  this  Is  a  procedure 
similar  to  that  currently  being  used  In  Sai- 
gon-controlled rural  areas.  Moreover,  the 
N.L.P.  already  collects  taxes  In  these  areas. 

Further,  you  would  need  a  recognition  by 
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the  Saigon  Government  of  the  legality  of 
decrees  by  N.L.F.  liberation  committees  on 
land  tenure,  unless  Saigon  first  moves  to  in- 
stitute Its  own  program  for  land  reform 
Q.  Now,  isn't  this  in  effect,  a  hind  of  parti- 
tion of  South  Vietnam? 

A.  In  a  sense  It's  a  partition.  But  only  by 
recognizing  the  realities  that  exist  are  you 
going  to  find  a  basis  on  which  the  two  sides 
can  negotiate  a  settlement. 

Q.  The  places  now  partitioned — Germany 
India-Pakistan,  Korea,  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam, Berlin.  Ireland— are  diinded  by  a  fixed 
line,  two  in  the  case  of  India-Pakistan.  But 
in  South  Vietnam  there  is  a  leopard-spot  di- 
vision of  territories,  cutting  across  roads, 
railroads,  canals,  separating  cities  from  iheir 
countryside .  How  can  partition  work  in  that 
kind  of  a  jigsaw  puzzle? 

A.  What  I  believe  you  would  end  up  with 
is  essentially  a  form  of  federation  with  ihe 
various  local  entitles  and  their  people  repre- 
sented in  the  national  legislature,  thus  giv- 
ing them  a  voice  in  the  national  government. 
At  the  local  level  you  would  have  control 
resting  in  the  hands  of  those  who  control 
the  territory  now. 

Q.  How  would  you  prevent  violations  of 
the  agreements? 

A.  The  most  practical  mechanism  to  guard 
against  violations  of  the  cease-flre  would  be 
a  modified  International  Control  Commission 
(I.C.C.).  The  I.C.C.  created  by  the  1954  set- 
tlement In  Geneva  consists  of  three  parties- 
India,  which  serves  as  chairman,  Canada  and 
Poland.  This  peace-keeping  force — either 
alone  or  in  coordination  with  a  Joint  military 
conualsslon  similar  to  that  set  up  by  the 
French  and  the  Communist  Vletmlnh  in 
1954 — would  establish  and  staff  posts  In  the 
43  province  capitals  and  In  the  district  towns. 
They  would  receive  reports  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  the  solution  of  difficulties 
and  disputes.  Local  commanders  would  be 
Instructed  to  comply  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  local  peace-keeping  unit. 
Q.  How  many  posts  would  you  need? 
A.  Perhaps  300  or  so. 

Q.  How  many  people  would  this  involve? 
A.  About  3,000.  The  posts  could  be  small. 
The  peace-keeping  imits  would  have  to  op- 
erate under  majority  rule;  under  the  cur- 
rent procedures,  the  vote  of  one  member 
can  block  action  by  the  I.C.C.  This  would 
have  to  be  changed  They  would  be  guar- 
anteed safe  conduct  and  free  movement  to 
investigate  reported  violations  r^ldly. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Vietcong  would  accept  majority  decisions 
by  the  I.C.C? 

A.  They  have  never  said  either  that  they 
would  or  would  not.  But  the  Vletcong  would 
have  an  Interest  in  seeing  that  the  peace- 
keeping force  was  effective.  If  the  Vletcong 
Is  going  to  stop  fighting,  it  will  wish  to  be 
sure  that  its  people  will  be  protected,  and 
therefore  that  it  has  effective  machinery  in 
place  to  which  it  can  effectively  appeal. 

Now.  I'm  not  suggesting  that  the  Vietcong 
Is  going  to  turn  in  its  arms,  because  that 
would  be  Impractical  during  the  period  of 
working  out  the  details  of  the  poUtical 
settlement. 

Q.  You  mean  that  they  uKnild  continue  to 
retain  their  own  armed  force? 
A.  That's  right. 
Q.  On  a  permanent  basis? 
A.  No,   on   a  permanent   basis  the  nature 
and   size  of  military   forces   that  would  be 
permitted  Is  .i  matter  that  would  have  to  be 
negotiated.  Assuming  a  confederal  type  of 
settlement,  one  possibility  is  that  the  N.LJ, 
forces  could  become  the  local  element  of  the 
national  government  forces  In  the  particular 
area  in  which  they  lived. 

Q.  How  can  you  define  the  status  quo 
territorially  when  so  much  of  the  country  is 
contested  territory,  under  the  control  of 
Saigon  in  the  daytime  and  under  the  control 
of  the  Vietcong  at  night? 

A.  This  would  have  to  be  negotiated  be- 
tween Saigon  and  the  NXJP.  In  Paris. 
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Q.  In  the  end,  they  u>ould  wind  up  trading 
some  areas  for  others — some  areas  would  be 
given  to  the  Vietcong  and  others  would  be 
given  to  Saigon? 

A.  That's  the  case  In  any  negotiation.  In 
some  disputed  areas,  the  negotiators  might 
agree  to  determine  the  majority  allegiance  by 
local  balloting. 

The  idea  of  a  leopard-spyot  federal  or  eon- 
federal  solution  is  not  a  new  theory,  as  you 
undoubtedly  know.  It  has  been  discussed  in 
Vietnamese  circles  and  elsewhere.  What  has 
not  always  been  seen  clearly  Is  that  a  pro- 
posal for  a  standstill  cease-fire  would  almost 
automatically  shape  the  solution  in  that  way. 

Q.  What  about  the  people  who  live  in  these 
orra.s?  Would  they  have  to  remain  there? 

A.  There  would  have  to  be  complete  free- 
dom of  movement  for  all  civilians. 

Q.  Anybody  who  didn't  loant  to  stay  in  a 
zone  allocated  to  the  Vietcong  could  move 
into  another  aiea? 

A.  That's  correct,  and  I  would  foresee  elec- 
tions in  all  areas  eventually  so  that  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  would  have  a  voice  in 
determining  their  future. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  movement  in  popu- 
lation would  take  place  before  the  elections? 

A.  In  a  number  of  areas,  yes.  In  others, 
there  would  be  little  movement.  I  would  ex- 
pect that  local  elections  would  precede  na- 
tional voting.  You  would  first  have  elections 
of  local  representatives  at  the  hamlet  and 
village  level,  and  perhaps  at  the  proWnclal 
level  as  well.  The  elections.  In  areas  where 
the  N.L.F.  Is  clearly  in  control,  would  ob- 
viously reflect  the  realities  that  exist  on  the 
ground.  The  same  would  be  true  in  those 
areas  where  the  Saigon  Government  is  clearly 
in  control. 

Then  you  would  have  elections  for  the  Na- 
tional Assembly— both  the  lower  and  upper 
houses — with  all  South  Vietnamese  entitled 
to  vote.  In  this  connection,  I  think  you  could 
expect  to  see  the  resulting  legislature  com- 
posed of  various  political,  religious  and  eth- 
nic groups. 

Finally,  there  would  be  the  election  of  a 
f^rrsldent  and  a  Vice  President. 

Q  Yoxi  see  this  as  a  series  of  elections  rath- 
er than  one  election? 

A.  Probably.  But  the  timing  of  the  various 
elections  would  be  for  the  parties  to  decide. 
What  you  would  end  up  with.  then,  would 
be  strong  local  governments  in  various  areas 
which  would  be  controlled  and  dominated 
by  the  N.L.P  ,  as  they  actually  are  on  the 
ground  today.  The  Central  Government's  role 
in  these  areas  would  be  a  weak  one.  In  other 
areas  you  would  see  the  local  governments 
dominated  by  Saigon.  And  in  a  third  group 
of  areas  you  would  have  sort  of  a  mixed  bag. 
With  a  center  group  emerging  that  is  not 
aligmed  with  either  Saigon  or  the  N.LJ".  I 
think  there  is  a  large  segment  of  Buddhists 
and  others  who  fall  into  this  category.  It's  a 
sort  of  third  force  that  exists  in  all  psots  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  might  be  drawn  into 
some  local  as  well  as  national  role  as  a  buf- 
fer between  the  two  major  political  forces 
that  are  armed? 

A  I  think  that's  possible.  You  would  also 
probably  have  Hoa  Hao,  Coa  Dal  and  mon- 
tagnard autonomous  areas  in  the  federation. 

Q.  Who  would  conduct  the  elections? 

A.  The  elections  would  be  conducted  under 
a  broadly  representative  electoral  commission 
with  the  N.L  F.  and  the  Saigon  Government 
participating,  and  both  sides  pledged  In  ad- 
vance to  accept  the  outcome. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  what  I  am 
suggesting  is  not  a  winner-take-all  electoral 
solution.  I  don't  think  that  either  side  Is 
going  to  be  willing  to  accept  a  winner-take- 
all  election.  The  risks  to  each  are  too  great, 
because  in  one  fell  swoop  either  might  lose 
what  It  had  been  fighting  and  dying  for  over 
many  years. 

Q.  Is  it  your  assumption  that  the  N.L.F. 
would   give    up    the   idea   of   sharing   power 


nationally  through  a  coalition  government? 
Are  you  saying  that  it  iDOuld  settle  for  minor- 
ity representation  in  the  national  parlia- 
ment if  it  were  assured  virtual  local  auton- 
omy in  the  regions  that  it  now  controls? 

A.  I  think  so.  In  the  settlement  I've  out- 
lined, the  two  sides  would  divide  and  terri- 
torially control  rather  than  seek  to  govern 
Jointly  through  a  coalition  government  at 
the  start.  The  N.L.F.  would  be  accepting  a 
trewle-ofr,  obtaining  local  control  by  giving 
up  Its  demands  for  a  strong  poeltlon  in  the 
Central  Government.  It  would  see  the  pros- 
pect that  it  might  increase  its  political  power 
later  by  peaceful  competition.  Meanwhile,  It 
would  t>e  guaranteed  what  it  has  achieved 
on  the  ground  over  the  years. 

Q.  Is  this  the  essence  of  the  political- 
military  package  you  are  proposing  for  the 
Paris  talks? 

A.  Yes  But  there  are  other  important  ele- 
ments as  well.  Let  me  say  first  that  this 
plan  did  not  spring  to  life  overnight,  nor  is 
the  process  by  which  my  conclusions  evolved 
in  this  direction  a  unique  one.  The  thinking 
of  many  students  of  the  problem  has  helped 
to  shape  my  thinking.  Clark  Kerr's  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Political  Settlement  in 
Vietnam,  with  which  I  have  associated  my- 
self recently,  saw  the  need  very  early  for  a 
package  proposal  of  this  kind.  Similar  pro- 
I>osals  have  been  examined  within  our  Gov- 
ernment. There  are  six  essential  elements  In 
the  political-military  package: 

1)  A  standstill  cease-flre.  2>  Self-determi- 
nation for  the  South  Vietnamese  through 
free  elections.  3)  A  broadly  representative 
electoral  commission  with  N.L.F.  participa- 
tion that  could  determine  what  changes  are 
needed  in  the  Constitution  and  election  laws, 
and  could  then  conduct  the  elections.  41  An 
interational  peace-keeping  force.  5)  A  sweep- 
ing land-reform  program  6)  Medical  aid  and 
relief  to  North  as  well  as  South  Vietnam  to 
bind  up  the  wotmds  of  war,  along  with  eco- 
nomic assistance. 

Q.  One  objection  to  the  cease-fire  approach 
is  that  the  other  side  is  a  clandestine  move- 
ment engaged  in  subversion  and  the  use  of 
terrorism.  It  moves  by  night  under  cover.  Its 
activities  would  be  difficult  to  regulate  while 
the  movement  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
and  police  in  uniform  would  be  controlled 
by  the  cease-fire.  How  u>ould  you  get  around 
that  objection? 

A.  FYom  what  we  have  been  able  to  observe 
over  the  years,  it  api>earB  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  N.L.F  have  the  ability 
to  exercise  firm  control  over  the  action  of 
their  troops  in  the  field.  I  think  there's  good 
reason  to  believe  that  an  agreement  would 
be  carried  out  if  the  instructions  to  do  so 
were  given  by  the  commanders  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  N.L.F.  forces.  Moreover,  you 
would  have  the  peace-keeping  force  policing 
the  cease-fire  I  want  to  underscore  the  fact 
that  the  recent  three-day  truce  is  not  a 
valid  indicator  of  what  might  happen  in  the 
future  because  the  G.V.N  .  according  to  re- 
ports from  South  Vietnam,  did  not  observe 
the  truce. 

Q.  How  could  you  control  political  infiltra- 
tion and  terrorism,  and  the  use  of  threats, 
to  extend  N.LT.  political  control  during  a 
period  of  cease-fire. 

A.  As  I  have  indicated,  you  would  have 
either  the  ICC  or  the  I.C.C.  together  with  a 
joint  military  commission,  which  would  po- 
lice the  cease-fire  and  to  whom  complaints 
could  be  made  about  violations.  In  my  judg- 
ment,  this  would   act  as  a   deterrent. 

I'm  not  suggesting  that  there  might  not  be 
a  rather  messy  situation  when  the  cease-fire 
was  put  into  effect.  There  undoubtedly  would 
be  violations,  and  people  would  be  Injured 
and  killed  in  the  process.  It  would  be  mis- 
leading if  I  didn't  make  it  very  clear  that  this 
is  to  be  expected 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  situation  exists 
today,  taking  the  total  casualties  on  both 
sides,  many  hundreds  are  being  wounded  or 
killed  eacli  week.  If  there  were  a  standstill 


cease-fire,  the  casualties  would  be  very  sub- 
stantially reduced^ — If  not  eliminated — even 
with  the  violations  you  would  have  to  expect. 

Q.  /  suppose  you  would  have  at  a  deter- 
rent the  fact  that  Saigon's  forces  could  al- 
loays  resume  the  fighting  if  they  felt  the 
Communists  were  taking  advantage  of  the 
cease-fire? 

A.  Yes.  I 

Q.  The  Saigon  secret  police  would  also,  pre- 
sumably, be  functioning.  Might  there  be  a 
kind  of  tong  warfare  and  clandestine  under- 
cover fighting  going  on  in  some  of  these 
areas'' 

A.  I'm  sure  you  would  have  all  kinds  of 
violations  of  the  cease-fire  from  time  to  time 
in  various  places  throughout  the  country. 

Q.  Now,  another  objection  that  is  raised  is 
this:  If  you  had  a  standstill  cease-flre.  the 
N.L.F..  which  has  set  up  a  phantom  provi- 
sional government,  would  be  able  to  an- 
nounce a  capital  and  proclaim  themselves 
there  as  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam. 
This  IS  something  they  hai^e  not  been  able  to 
do  at  present.  Although  they  control  large 
regions  clandestinely,  there  is  no  part  of  the 
country  which  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
and  the  American  forces  cannot  seize  if  they 
wish.  But  if  there  were  a  cease-fire,  the  army 
of  Saigon  would  not  be  permitted  to  enter 
N.L.F.  areas  The  argument  made  by  the 
Saigon  Government  is  that  the  political  posi- 
tion of  the  N.L.F.  would  be  upgraded  very 
substantially,  if  it  could  set  up  a  secure  cap- 
ital. What  do  you  think  of  this  arguement? 

A.  It  Is  possible  that  the  N.L.F  might  take 
that  action  But  assuming  that  were  done,  I 
believe  it  is  questionable  that  it  would  ma- 
terially change  the  situation 

Q.  The  final  argument  that's  made  agai'nst 
the  cease-fire  approach  is  that  all  these  ar- 
rangements  would  weaken  the  Saigon  Gov- 
ernment, and  its  position  might  disintegrate. 
Is  the  Saigon  Government  that  weak? 

A.  If  the  G.V.N  broadens  its  political  base 
and  takes  the  Initiative  for  peace,  It  should 
be  able  to  win  the  suppwrt  of  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  But 
it  must  broaden  Its  f>olltlcal  base. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  broadening  in  the  new 
Cabinet  and  in  the  replacement  of  a  civilian 
Prime  Minister  with  General  Khiem? 

A.  No.  I  think  it  was  a  step  backward  In 
my  Judgment,  it  is  essential  that  President 
Thleu  promptly  name  a  strong  advisory  coun- 
cil with  a  very  broad  political  and  religious 
base. 

Q.  //  the  United  States  is  withdrawing 
from  Vietnam,  does  it  have  the  right  any 
longer  to  tell  the  Saigon  leaders  how  to  con- 
stitute their  Governmenf  We  can't  have  it 
both  ways,  can  we? 

A.  TTie  United  States  has  made  a  great  ex- 
I>enditure  of  lives  and  blood  in  Vietnam,  and 
I  think  we  have  the  right  to  urge  what  we 
believe  is  required  to  end  the  fighting  and 
give  some  hope  of  stability  for  the  future. 

Q.  In  other  words,  unilateral  withdraical 
or  even  a  mutual  withdrawal  of  the  American 
and  North  Vietnamese  forces  rnight  lead,  not 
to  peace,  but  to  a  continuation  of  the  war? 

A.  If  you  could  get  mutual  withdrawal  of 
North  Vietnamese  and  United  States  forces, 
it  might  put  pressure  on  both  the  N.L.F.  and 
the  G  VN  to  reach  a  political  accommoda- 
tion. But  most  Important,  we  must  try  to 
stop  the  fighting  now  and  capture  the  initia- 
tive for  peace.  If  the  United  States  were  to 
come  forward  with  a  proposal  calling  for  a 
standstill  cease-fire,  it  could  have  a  profound 
impact  throughout  the  world.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, it  would  gain  the  support  of  world 
opinion.  And  even  if  the  cease-fire  proposal 
were  turned  down  initially.  It  could  be  left  on 
the  table  and  world  opinion  would  In  time 
have  its  effect  on  the  parties  As  you  know, 
both  the  North  and  South  Vietnamese  are 
very  sensitive  to  world  opinion. 

Vietnam  has  been  riven  by  war  for  many, 
many  years.  I  think  there's  a  great  desire 
for  peace  among  the  Vietnamese  people 
North   and    South,   running    from    the    grass 
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roots  right  up  through  all  segments  of  the 
society.  If  a  broadened  Saigon  Government 
were  to  offer  the  country  peace  and  land 
reform,  the  other  side  would  have  to  respond. 
Q.  How  does  land  reform  fit  into  the  peace 
negotiation  package  you  are  proposing? 

A.  I  hope  that  It  will  pass  the  Saigon  legis- 
lature quickly,  transferring  all  tenant-farmed 
land  to  the  peasants  who  are  tilling  it  In  my 
Judgment,  the  land-reform  program  would 
have  a  major  political  effect  throughout 
South  Vietnam  I  would  think  It  would  be 
of  great  concern  to  the  N  L.P.,  and  It  could 
become  a  useful  subject  of  negotiation  with 
them.  You  might  offer  to  withhold  putting 
the  program  Into  effect  in  N.L.F  areas,  pend- 
ing a  working  out  of  the  political  settlement 
with  the  other  side. 

Q.  How  cmild  the  N.L.F.  come  out  against 
di.'iCrtbuting  the  land  to  the  peasants? 

A.  They  would  claim  they  already  had  done 
that  and  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  the 
Saigon  Government  to  take  any  action  .n 
their  areas 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  Hanoi  wants  to 
negotiate  a  settlement?  Might  they  not  think 
now  that  they  only  have  to  sit  tight  and  the 
United  States  will  pull  out? 

A.  They  might,  but  one  indicator  Is  that 
they  have  shown  great  interest  on  a  number 
of  occasions  in  economic  and  technical  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States  In  the  post- 
war period  Another  indicator  is  the  quality 
of  the  negotiators  Hanoi  has  sent  to  Paris, 
which  leads  me  to  believe  they  have  come  to 
make  a  settlement,  not  to  stall  indefinitely. 
We  were  Impressed  by  their  serious  attitude, 
their  skill  and  precision  and  their  courtesy. 
I  also  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  G.V.N, 
has  also  sent  very  able  people  to  Paris. 

Q.  Do  yo7i  think  American  aid  to  North 
and  South  Vietnam  would  help  to  giiarantee 
that  the  peace  agreements  would  be  carried 
out? 

A.  It  could  have  an  Important  effect.  I 
believe  that  the  North  Vietnamese  want  to 
remain  independent  of  both  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union  To  the  extent  that  they  could 
receive  assistance  elsewhere.  It  would  fortify 
and  strengthen  this  position.  You  will  recall 
that  both  Hanoi  and  the  N.L.F.  have  said  that 
they  look  forward  to  good  relations  with  the 
United  States  after  the  war. 

Q  Do  you  think  the  N.L.F.  is  serious  about 


movement  of  families  back  and  forth  from 
North  Vletncm  to  .South  Vietnam  and  vice 
versa  The  fact  that  South  Vietnam  had 
abundant  rice  was  a  very  Important  factor 
in  the  past  In  trade  with  the  North. 

Q.  tf  Hanoi  doesn't  respond  to  all  our  of- 
fers, do  you  think  tee  ought  to  continue  uni- 
lateral withdrawal? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  that  we  can  and  should  re- 
move substantially  larger  forces  than  we  have 
so  far.  We  must  try  to  bring  about  an  end 
to  the  fighting  now.  but.  if  we  can't,  we 
ought  to  turn  it  over  to  the  G.V  N.  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

Q.  Would  your  objective  in  pulling  out  be 
to  force  Saigon  to  negotiate  seriously? 
A   In  part. 

Q,  Do  you  think  we  are  now  in  a  period  of 
de-efcalation.  and  that  if  we  reciprocate.  .  .  .? 
A.  The  only  way  well  ever  know  Is  to  test 
It.  That's  why  we  ought  to  come  forward  at 
this  point  and  put  on  the  table  a  proposal 
for  a  standstill  cease-fire  and  for  a  realistic 
political  settlement.  We  have  nothing  to  lose 
by  ddlng  it.  and  everything  to  gain, 

Q.  What  would  you  do  to  deescalate  in 
response  to  a  lull? 

A  1  would  cut  back  on  the  search  and  de- 
stroys operations,  and  cut  back  further  on 
the  B-52  operations. 

Q.  Why  icould  you  cut  back  on  the  B-52 
operations? 

A,  B-52  operations  was  one  of  the  sub- 
jects that  the  other  side  raised  many  times 
in  Paris,  Because  of  the  importance  the  other 
side  attaches  to  these  operations,  cutting 
them  back  further  might  provide  the  ini- 
tiative for  the  cutting  down  of  hostilities 
by  mutual  example.  It  Is  important  to  re- 
member that  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  ex- 
pect sin  immediate  response  from  the  other 
side.  These  things  take  time, 

Q.  What  effect  will  Ho  Chi  Minh's  death 
have  on  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  Paris  peace 
negotiations? 

A  I  don't  know.  The  death  of  a  charls- 
matio  leader  who  over  the  years  was  strong 
enough  to  reach  compromises,  as  he  did,  with 
the  French  In  the  nineteen-fortles'  and 
nineteen-flftles  may  lessen  the  chance  for 
peace.  On  the  other  hand,  there  will  un- 
doubSedly  be  a  period  of  uncertainty  in  the 
afterriiath  of  his  death  during  which  there 
will  be  a  struggle  for  succession.  It  may  well 


ts  stated  desire  to  assume  a  neutral  posture      ^^^  '^^erefore.  that  the  collecUve  leadership 


along  with  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia? 

A.  I  hope  so,  but  only  time  can  tell. 

Q  The  settlement  you  propose,  then,  would 
not  terminate  the  political  or  economic  role 
that  the  United  States  plays  in  Southeast 
Asia  in  support  of  national  independence  by 
countries  in  the  area? 

A  No,  O'lr  Government  has  said  on  manv 
occasions  that  it  is  preprired  to  take  a  verv 
active  role  in  supporting  economic  develop- 
ment for  all  of  the  peoples  in  Southeast 
Asia,  including  the  North  Vietnamese, 

Q.  Would  the  federation  within  South 
Vietnam  that  you  foresee  ultimately  join  in 
a  confederation  with  North  Vietnam,  or  unite 
with  it  in  some  other  rvay? 

A,  That  would  be  up  to  the  North  and  the 
South  to  negotiate.  My  own  feeling  is  that 
both  North  and  Soiuh  want  some  form  of 
eventual  unification.  Indeed,  I  have  heard 
individuals  on  both  sides  say  that  they  wish 
to  see  North  and  South  Vietnam  eventually 
joined  together  in  some  way.  Members  of 
the  NLF  have  spoken  to  the  press  about 
a  period  of  five  or  ten  years  before  unifica- 
tion with  the  North. 

Q.  Is  there  a  political  inhibition  agamsi 
early  reunification.? 

A,  I  think  there's  little  question  but  that 
Southerners  are  Southerners  in  Vietnam, 
They  want  to  pull  themselves  together  po- 
litically so  that  they  can  deal  with  North 
Vietnam  on  an  equal  basis,  rather  than  be 
taken  over.  The  Saigon  Government  and  the 
N.L  P  ,  tDo.  I  believe,  have  suggested  that  the 
first  steps  be  trade,  exchange  of  letters,  the 


whilejsorting  out  their  own  relationships  and 
those'of  their  country  with  other  countries, 
may  ^ant  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  situa- 
tion. 

In  iny  event,  we  should  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity to  open  up  a  new  path  toward  peace. 
To  ttis  end,  we  should  propose  a  practical 
politlial-mllitary  package  which  could  pro- 
vide 4  basis  for  a  settlement. 


UNITED     STATES-MEXICAN     COOP- 
ERATION    IN     DRUG     CONTROL 

Mr^  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  newspaper 
and  television  coverage  has  focused  pub- 
lic attention  on  the  dramatic  campaign 
now  luiderway  to  interdict  the  mammoth 
traffic  in  illicit  drugs  across  the  United 
States-Mexican  border.  Allegedly,  near- 
ly all  of  the  high-potency  marihuana 
and  a  significant  percentage  of  the  heroin 
consumed  in  this  country  enter  the  Unit- 
ed States  from  Mexico,  As  the  report  of 
the  President's  Task  Force  on  Narcotics. 
Marihuana,  and  Dangerous  Drugs  rightly 
stresses : 

The  problem  of  illicit  trafficking  across  the 
Mexican  border  is  bilateral  in  nature.  Neither 
country  can  solve  it  alone. 

Given  the  bilateral  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem, it  is  fortunate,  in  my  judgment,  that 
the  authorities  of  the  Republic  of  Mex- 
ico have  adopted  such  a  cooperative  pos- 


ture. The  control  of  illicit  drugs  in  Mex- 
ico is  based  on  Federal  statutes  which  are 
enforced  by  the  Federal  judicial  police 
under  the  Attorney  General  of  Mexico 

However,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  Mexican  authorities  are  restricted  in 
their  efforts  to  enforce  their  own  laws 
by  a  shortage  of  modern  equipment  and 
trained  manpower.  There  is  a  special 
need  for  helicopters  to  aid  in  sur\'eillance 
discovery,  and  destruction  of  illicit  crops 
And.  the  increasing  consumption  of  both 
marihuana  and  heroin  in  the  United 
States  has  placed  greatlv  increased 
strains  on  the  limited  capabilities  for  sur- 
veillance at  the  disposition  of  the  Mex- 
ican authorities. 

On  occasions  in  the  past,  the  United 
States  has  provided  Mexico  with  aircraft 
for  use  in  locating  marihuana  and  opium 
fields,  and  for  transporting  afrents  to  de- 
stroy these  fields.  I  believe  that  this  suc- 
cessful precedent  should  be  used  to  pro- 
vide significant  material  assistance  to 
the  Mexican  authorities  on  a  lend-lease 
basis  in  connection  with  the  current 
campaign. 

Inasmuch    as    the    question    of    US 
technical    and    material    assistance    is 
likely  to  be  an  important  item  of  dis- 
cussion at  the  next  ad  hoc  meeting  of 
United  States  and  Mexican  authorities— 
a  meeting  which  will  probably  take  place 
in  Washington  during  the  month  of  No- 
vember—I urge  the  President  to  make 
available  a  program  of  U.S.  technical  as- 
sistance to  Mexico  including  transport- 
helicopters  and   aircraft— and  commu- 
nications   equipment    on    a    lend-lease 
basis  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the 
problem   of   illicit   trafficking   in   drugs 
across  the  United  States-Mexican  border 
As  to  a  joint  United  States-Mexican 
program  against  traflfic  in  marihuana   I 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  there- 
by claim  any  wisdom,  fairness,  and  effi- 
cacy in  the  current  laws  on  marihuana 
I  am  all  for  finding  out  scientifically  a.s 
soon  as  possible  about  marihuana  and  its 
effects,    concerning    which    there    is   so 
much  controversy,  I  believe  until  we  do 
find   out    more    about    marihuana    the 
proper  course  of  action  is  to  work  to  get 
the   oppressive   laws   on   penalties   and 
prosecution    reformed,   but   not   in   the 
meantime  to  allow  the  country  to  be  in- 
undated with  marihuana  becaiise  we  can- 
not dam  up  the  flood  of  it  from  Mexico, 
I   hope   the   administration   will  take 
my  suggestions  seriously  on  this  subject, 
Mr.   DODD.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DODD,  Mr,  President,  I  thorough- 
ly agree  with  the  Senator's  statement.  I 
think  it  is  a  verj-  helpful  statement. 
These  facts  need  to  be  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  and  the  American 
people. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  he  joined 
me  in  a  discussion  of  the  situation  on 
the  Mexican  border  several  years  ago.  I 
know  I  had  his  support,  sympathy,  and 
advice  on  this  subject. 

We  agreed  then  that  we  thought  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  stop  the  flow  of 
these  narcotics  into  the  United  States, 
and  we  tried  to  get  it  done  and  we  tried 
to  do  some  of  the  things  the  Senator 
suggests  today. 


This  is  perhaps  the  beginning  of  the 
end — of  this  situation  on  the  border  and 
I  think  the  Senator  deser\'es  great  credit 
for  raising  this  subject  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
do  recall  our  cooperation,  which  I  wel- 
comed, as  I  was  then  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  on  which 
the  Senator  serves  so  importantly. 

The  genesis  of  this  idea  comes  from 
the  fact  that  I  serve  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Latin  America  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  of  which  the  Sena- 
tor is  also  a  member.  I  have  gotten  some 
ideas  in  that  regard,  and  though  they  are 
in  foreign  policy,  they  bear  on  the  drive 
which  the  United  States  is  just  setting 
up. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  Senator's 
support. 

U.S.  RECOGNITION  OF  FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considei-ation 
of  the  resolution  'S.  Res.  205  >  to  set 
forth  as  an  expression  of  the  Senate  a 
basic  principle  regarding  the  recogni- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  foreign 
governments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  California  <Mr. 
Cranston  > . 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  Mr,  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Gr.^vel  in  the  chair  i .  Without  objection. 
it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  honored  to  be  joined  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  iMr.  Aiken  i  in 
cosponsorship  of  the  pending  resolution. 
I  know  of  the  Senator's  long  experience 
in  this  field  and  of  his  great  knowledge 
and  prestige  in  this  body  and  in  the  Na- 
tion with  respect  to  foreign  pohcy.  His 
joining  in  this  effort  lends  great  strength, 
and  I  thank  him  for  his  helpfulness. 

The  resolution  that  Senator  Aiken  and 
I  have  proposed  is  designed  to  make  it 
plain  that  when  the  United  States  recog- 
nizes a  foreign  government,  that  act  does 
not  in  itself  imply  that  we  approve  that 
government,  its  policy,  its  behavior,  or 
any  particular  asp>ect  of  that  govern- 
ment. It  simply  states  that  when  the 
United  States  recognizes  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, there  is  no  connotation  beyond 
the  fact  that  we  have  recognized  it.  and 
therefore  propose  to  seek  to  talk  with  it 
and  to  conduct  business  with  it. 

This,  in  effect,  would  clarify  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  that  exists  about 
American  recognition  policy  in  world  af- 
fairs. It  would  dispel  some  unfortunate 
clouds  which  presently  surround  our 
recognition  policy  and  lead  some — people 
in  other  lands  and  many  Americans — 
to  wonder  what  we  stand  for.  It  would 
return  America  to  its  original  recogni- 
tion policy,  the  policy  that  our  Nation 
followed  with  great  success  in  the  days 


of  Jefferson,  Madison.  Monroe,  Adams, 
and  other  early  leaders  of  our  land. 

In  the  early  1890  s  we  began  to  leave 
that  original  recognition  policy  when  we 
opted  for  dollar  diplomacy.  This  caused 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  our  relations 
with  other  nations  in  this  hemisphere. 
Two  decades  later,  the  dimension  of 
democratic  legitimacy  was  added  to  our 
foreign  policy  in  terms  of  its  recognition 
aspect,  and  this  led  to  still  greater  prob- 
lems and  difficulties.  More  than  once. 
the  policy  of  nonrecognition  was  fol- 
lowed by  absence  of  any  communica- 
tion, then  by  deepening  misunderstand- 
ing. This  in  turn  has  led  us  on  into  mili- 
tar>-  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  we  have  failed  to  recognize. 

Nonrecognition  has  never  really  suc- 
ceeded either  in  bringing  down  or  com- 
ing to  terms  with  a  hostile  regime.  Often, 
nonrecognition  has  seemed  to  help  more 
that  it  has  seemed  to  hurt  the  nation 
that  we  have  failed  to  recognize.  Lack  of 
communication  and  lack  of  tmderstand- 
ing  can  lead  to  war  among  the  people 
of  this  planet,  and  that  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant danger  in  our  present  policy. 

What  we  lack  is  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple in  our  policy  that  makes  plain  what 
recognition  means  and  what  recogni- 
tion does  not  mean.  Certainly,  there  are 
values  that  we  want  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  project  in  this  world.  But  let 
us  seek  effective  ways  to  do  that,  and  let 
us  abandon  ineffective  ways.  Nonrecogni- 
tion makes  it  difficult  for  us  to  transmit 
our  values  and  to  state  our  purposes 
clearly.  It  deprives  us  of  an  opportunity 
to  declare  and  discuss  our  policies  and 
principles  with  others  and  to  measure 
more  effectively  the  effectiveness  of  our 
actions.  It  prevents  us  from  exerting  in- 
fluence and  from  paining  intelligence 
and  insight  into  the  affairs,  views  and 
plans  of  other  people  and  other  gov- 
ernments; it  holds  increasingly  grave 
risks  of  war  out  of  misunderstanding  in 
an  age  in  which  an  atomic  Armageddon 
is  an  ever  present  danger. 

It  is  primarily  for  these  reasons  that 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  and  I  have 
offered  this  resolution,  and  I  trust  that 
it  will  have  support  of  this  body. 

DOES    OUR    RECOGNITION     POLICY     NEED 
REDEFINING? 

Mr.  DODD,  Mi',  President,  as  I  pointed 
out  in  my  individual  views,  I  am  opposed 
to  Senate  Resolution  205  on  three  basic 
grounds. 

Fnrst.  the  resolution  is  superfluous  be- 
cause, as  the  State  Department  pointed 
out.  it  simply  "reflects  the  established 
position  "  of  the  U,S,  Government,  going 
back  to  the  founding  of  our  Republic. 

I  am  opposed  to  it.  secondly,  because 
it  is  bound  to  generate  confusion  by  con- 
juring up  a  pretended  confusion  where 
none,  in  fact,  exists. 

Contrary  to  the  implications  of  the 
resolution's  preamble,  we  have  never  in 
our  long  historj'  made  recognition  de- 
pendent on  poUtlcal  approval,  or  con- 
strued recognition  as  signifying  our 
political  approval, 

I  am  opposed  to  the  resolution  in  the 
third  place  because,  in  the  name  of  giving 
the  State  Department  greater  flexibility. 
Senate  Resolution  205  may  wind  up  by 
restricting  the  flexible  recognition  policy 


which  successive   administrations  have 
followed  in  the  past. 

I  do  not  say  this  is  the  intent  of  the 
Senator  from  California,  But  I  wonder 
what  IS  in  the  minds  of  some  of  those 
who  are  behind  it.  who  are  not  in  the 
Senate  but  outside. 

Is  it  an  effort  to  establish  a  policy  of 
recognizing  every  countr>'  in  this  world, 
without  respect  to  our  national  interests? 
I  am  afraid  that  this  will  be  the  next 
step.  And  that  would  be  a  change  in  our 
policy. 

We  would  be  abandoning  the  position 
which  we  have  held  from  the  beginning 
that  recognition  should  not  be  granted 
where  it  would  not  serve  the  national 
interest  and  that  recognition,  when  it  is 
granted,  does  not  mean  political  approval 
or  should  not  be  construed  as  signifying 
our  political  approval. 

It  is  impossible  to  think  of  a  single 
useful  purpose  that  the  resolution  before 
us  would  serve;  and  a  resolution  that 
serves  no  purpose  should  not  be  enacted, 
even  if  it  does  not  hold  the  possibility  of 
mi.schief.  as  this  one.  I  fear.  does. 

Tlie  Senator  from  California  <Mr. 
Cranston)  .  who  has  sponsored  this  reso- 
lution, denies  that  it  is  "a  camouflaged 
attempt  to  bring  about  the  immediate, 
unconditional  recognition  of  Communist 
China,"  By  the  use  of  the  word  "denies," 
I  do  not  mean  I  have  any  doubt  about  his 
denial,  I  am  sure  that  is  his  thinking 
on  this  subject.  But  I  wonder  if  there 
are  not  some  who  have  been  promoting 
the  resolutions  from  other  quarters  who 
do  have  the  recognition  of  China  in 
mind. 

Whether  one  supports  or  opposes  the 
recognition  of  Red  China,  there  might 
be  some  logic  to  the  resolution  if  it  were, 
in  fact,  intended  to  bring  about  recogni- 
tion, At  least  we  could  debate  and  vote 
on  it. 

But  if  the  resolution  is  not  intended 
to  clear  the  way  for  the  recognition  of 
Communist  China,  now  or  in  the  near 
future,  then  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
the  motivation  behind  it. 

The  resolution  holds  that  a  half  cen- 
tury of  official  statements  have  given 
Americans  and  foreigners  the  misguided 
impression  that  our  recognition  of  an- 
other government  implies  approval  of  it. 

But  the  record  of  the  hearing  failed 
to  produce  any  specifications  to  support 
this  contention. 

Since  the  days  of  Secretary'  of  State 
Thomas  Jefferson,  according  to  Mr. 
George  H,  Aldrich.  Acting  Legal  Adviser 
of  the  State  Department,  our  acts  of 
recognition  have  not  been  intended  to 
imply  approval,"  The  basic,  overriding 
consideration.  Mr,  Aldrich  told  the  com- 
mittee, has  been  "national  interest." 

The  Senator  from  California  has 
stated : 

The  resolution  Is  not  intended  to  have  us 
follow  the  lead  of  the  United  Kingdom  In 
adopting  a  policy  of  automatic  recognition 
of  a  new  government 

The  historical  preamble  which  seeks 
to  justify  the  resolution  is  as  inaccurate 
in  its  reference  to  British  policy  as  it  is 
in  its  reference  to  American  policy. 

The  fact  is  that  we  recognize  136 
governments,  including  Castro's  Cuba, 
and  have  relations  with   117.  while  the 
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United  Kingdom,  whose  recognition  pol- 
icy Is  supposed  to  be  virtually  automatic, 
recognizes  only  128  and  Moscow  recog- 
nizes only  99. 

The  Senator  from  California  further 
argued  that  "we  should  carefully  weigh 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States 
before  deciding  to  extend  recognition." 
But  this  is  precisely  what  our  policy  has 
been  for  almost  200  years. 

The  fact  that  we  recognized  Hitler,  and 
Mussolini,  and  Trujillo  certainly  did  not 
signify  that  we  approved  of  their  re- 
gimes. 

Nor  have  I  ever  heard  anyone  argue 
that  our  recognition  of  the  Communist 
governments  of  Europe  and  most  of  the 
motley  succession  of  military  dictator- 
ships in  Latin  America  signifies  our  ap- 
proval of  these  regimes. 

I  happen  to  be  one  who  thought  and 
said  that  our  recognition  in  a  number 
of  cases  was  ill-advised.  But  I  never 
heard  anyone  answer  me  and  say  we  ap- 
proved of  those  governments. 

We  have  withheld  recognition  from 
counfrjes  like  North  Korea,  North  Viet- 
nam. Red  China,  and  Rhodesia  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  consider  nonrec- 
ognition  to  be  in  our  national  interest. 
On  the  other  hand,  during  World  War 
II  we  granted  recognition  to  the  govern- 
ments in  exile  in  London,  even  though 
these  governments  were  not  in  de  facto 
control  of  their  countries,  while  we  de- 
nied recognition  to  the  quisling  govern- 
ment in  Norway  and  other  quisling  gov- 
ernments set  up  by  the  Nazis  in  the 
coimtries  they  occupied,  even  though 
these  governments  did  enjoy  substantial 
de  facto  control  over  their  respective 
territories. 

If  we  had  pursued  a  policy  which 
needed  correction,  then  there  might  be 
some  point  to  a  Senate  resolution  like 
Senate  Resolution  205.  But  even  by  the 
standards  which  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia and  the  majority  report  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  suggest, 
our  policy  of  200  years  would  have  to  be 
given  very  high  marks.  Indeed,  I  feel  it 
meets  the  standards  on  every  single 
point. 

I  question  the  wisdom  of  this  reso- 
lution for  the  same  reason  that  I  would 
question  the  wisdom  of  a  doctor  who 
sought  to  persuade  a  completely  healthy 
patient  that  he  was  ill.  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  prescribe  a  medicine  for  him. 
This  resolution  is  not  needed  because 
in  seeking  to  correct  a  nonexistent  con- 
fusion, it  generates  confusion;  and  in 
seeking  to  endow  our  recognition  policy 
with  enhanced  flexibility,  it  may  well 
wind  up  curtaUing  the  complete  flexi- 
bility we  have  enjoyed  in  the  past  in 
deciding  on  the  issue  of  recognition  or 
nonrecognition. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  our  pol- 
icy. That  is  my  point. 

The  resolution  is  not  needed  because, 
in  seeking  to  correct  a  nonexistent  con- 
fusion, it  will  generate  confusion. 

If  the  resolution  is  agreed  to,  the 
newspapers,  the  radio,  and  television 
will  say.  We  did  something  new  here. 
They  will  say.  we  have  changed  our  his- 
toric position.  They  will  say,  from  now 
on  everything  will  be  different. 
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Adoption  of  the  resolution,  I  fear,  will 
encourage  those  who  want  to  change  our 
policy,  who  want  recognition  extended  to 
certain  governments  that  the  American 
people  do  not  want  recognized. 

I  think  the  resolution  may  very  well 
bring  about  the  mischief  I  have  referred 
to,  so  that  ultimately  there  will  be 
blanket  recognition  of  every  govern- 
ment. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from 
California  wants  us  to  recognize  Rho- 
desia. I  believe  that  he  is  on  record  as 
saying  he  is  opposed  to  the  recognition 
of  Rhodesia.  I  happen  to  be,  too.  because 
I  do  not  think  it  is  in  our  national  in- 
terest to  recognize  Rhodesia.  That  is  the 
policy  of  our  Government. 

But  I  fear  that  if  this  resolution  is 
agreed  to,  there  will  be  those  who  want 
to  recognize  Rhodesia  for  their  own  rea- 
sons, and  they  will  say,  that  is  what  the 
resolution  means,  even  though  it  may 
be  contrary  to  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  do  so. 
What  I  said  at  the  beginning,  I  repeat 
in  closing:  that  the  resolution  is  not 
needed  because  there  is  no  confusion  to 
remedy.  Not  only  will  it  generate  con- 
fusion but  in  seeking  to  endow  our  recog- 
nition policy  with  enhanced  flexibilty,  it 
may  well  wind  up  curtailing  the  flexibil- 
ity we  have  enjoyed  in  the  past  in  de- 
ciding on  the  issue  of  recognition  or 
nonrecognition. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  illusions.  I 
know  that  this  resolution  will  be  agreed 
to,  as  I  was  sure  it  would  be  from  the 
beginning. 

It  is  understandable  that  it  will  be  ap- 
proved. It  sounds  so  sensible,  people  will 
think  that  if  we  pass  this  resolution, 
recognition  will  not  therefore  be  con- 
strued as  implying  political  approval. 

If  we  keep  saying  that,  pretty  soon  we 
will  get  people  to  think  that  before  the 
resolution  was  passed  political  approval 
was  a  basis  for  our  recognition,  when  the 
facts  are  100  percent  to  the  contrary. 
I  make  this  statement  for  the  sake  of 
the  record,  with  the  further  observation 
that  if  any  effort  is  made  to  use  the 
resolution  to  extend  recognition  to  coun- 
tries to  which  recognition  should  not 
be  extended  in  our  national  interest, 
someone  will  take  the  trouble  to  look 
at  what  has  been  said  here  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  reso- 
lution will  not  be  agreed  to.  I  shall  not 
ask  for  a  record  vote.  I  do  not  care  to 
delay  the  Senate.  I  know  what  will  hap- 
pen. It  has  happened  before.  It  will  not 
be  the  first  time.  I  pray  it  will  be  the  last 
time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
glad  to  join  the  Senator  from  California 
in  sponsoring  the  resolution. 

I  can  assure  the  Senate  and  the  coim- 
try  that  it  is  not  a  resolution  looking  to 
the  early  recognition  of  Communist 
China  establishing  a  U.S.  Embassy  there. 
I  realize  that  many  other  countries  in 
the  world  have  recognized  Red  China. 
I  also  realize  that  a  great  many  of  our 
industries  in  the  United  States  would  like 
to  be  able  to  do  business  with  China 


without  going  through  a  third  party  in 
some  other  country. 

The  Senator  from  California  has  ex- 
plained the  purpose  of  the  resolution 
so  I  shall  not  dwell  on  it  any  longer  I 
should  like  to  make  a  few  points. 

The  State  Department  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  proposed  resolution.  I  cleared 
the  wording  of  it  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment before  it  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate. 

The  resolution  merely  proposes  that 
when  the  United  States  recognizes  a  for- 
eign government  and  exchanges  diplo- 
matic representatives  with  it,  that  the 
recognition  does  not  of  itself  imply  that 
the  United  States  approves  of  the  form 
the  ideology,  or  the  policy  of  the  foreign 
government  that  we  recognize. 

In  other  words,  the  resolution  is  a 
polite  way  of  telling  a  country,  "We  can 
do  business  with  you.  We  recognize  that 
you  are  there,  but  we  do  not  have  to 
hkeyou." 

We  have  the  responsibility  of  helping 
to  break  down  the  artificial  barriers 
which  have  been  constructed  among  our- 
selves and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  important,  if  we  are  to  have  peace 
in  the  world,  that  at  least  we  talk  with 
those  who  represent  the  governments  of 
other  countries.  Our  attitudes  toward 
other  countries  change  tremendously,  if 
one  reads  history,  he  will  be  amazed  at 
the  revelations  which  appear  there. 

Take  Cuba,  for  instance.  Only  lo  years 
ago,  nearly  everyone  in  the  United 
States  was  rooting  for  Castro  to  win  the 
revolution  in  Cuba.  At  that  time,  Amer- 
ican interests  owned  or  controlled  70  per- 
cent of  the  economy  of  Cuba.  It  was  not 
long  after  that  Cuba  became  anathema 
to  much  of  the  citizenry  of  the  Unite-d 
States, 

Take  Russia,  whom  we  have  to  watch 
carefully  today,  and  I  believe  with  good 
reason.  Yet,  during  World  War  II,  Russia 
fought  on  our  side  and  lost  a  total  of  16 
million  or  more  men  killed  while  fighting 
with  the  Allies. 

Take  Germany,  the  most  powerful 
enemy,  perhaps,  that  the  United  States 
ever  had.  It  is  now  one  of  our  best  cus- 
tomers and  one  of  our  foremost  allies. 

Take  Japan.  Today,  Jaf>an  is  our  best 
customer.  Only  a  few  years  ago.  Japan 
was  the  worst  enemy  we  had  in  the 
Pacific. 

Take  China,  with  its  800  million  peo- 
ple. China  was  opened  and  developed 
largely  by  American  business  interests. 
For  a  long  time  China  was  looked  upon 
not  only  as  a  fertile  trading  groimd  but 
also  the  Chinese  people  were  considered 
to  be  strong  friends  of  the  United  States. 
I  expect  that  they  would  be  today,  if  they 
had  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  some  of  the 
countries  I  point  out  as  examples  of  why 
we  cannot  have  any  permanent  rules 
which  spell  out  whether  we  should  recog- 
nize a  country. 

In  the  short  history  of  the  United 
States,  we  have  fought  for  and  against 
every  major  coimtry  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  vieW 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  we  cannot  change  the 
fact  that  all  those  coimtries — temporary 
friends  and  temporary  foes  alike — are 
still  there.  This  is  a  fact  of  life. 

We  had  our  troubles  in  World  War  II. 
Who  was  it  that  held  Hitler  back  a  year 
from  overrunning  Southeast  Elurope  and 
the  Middle  East?  Yugoslavia,  that  is  who. 
Who  kept  Russia  from  overrunning 
Greece,  about  the  time  General  Eisen- 
hower became  President,  and  bringing 
all  of  Southeast  Europe  within  the  orbit 
of  the  Soviets?  It  was  Yugoslavia.  And 
how  did  she  do  it?  She  did  it  with  gujis 
and  ammunition  furnished  by  the  United 
States.  Fortunately,  she  did  not  have  to 
go  to  war,  but  the  fact  that  those  guns 
and  ammimition  were  in  Yugoslavia  kept 
Russia  from  going  into  the  Middle  East, 
mis  also  kept  Greece  and  other  coimtries 
in  that  area  from  falling  into  the  Com- 
mimist  orbit. 

Also  as  long  as  we  are  talking  about 
historj',  I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider who  made  it  possible  for  Russia  to 
dominate  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia? 
Tlie  United  States,  in  the  meeting  at 
Yalta.  That  is  when  Europe  was  divided 
into  two  spheres  of  influence  and  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  were  placed 
in  the  Soviet  orbit. 

Speaking  of  Rumania,  where  private 
investments  are  now  encouraged,  the 
Government  of  West  Germany,  as  well 
as  private  investors,  have  large  invest- 
ments in  that  so-called  Communist  state. 

Rhodesia  has  been  mentioned.  I  think 
it  is  ironic  for  the  United  States  to 
discontinue  its  purchases  of  precious 
minerals — titanium,  platinum,  and  chro- 
mium— from  Rhodesia,  thus  forcing 
Rhodesia  to  put  those  minerals  on  the 
world  market,  where  they  can  be  pur- 
chased by  Russia  and  sold  to  us  at  a 
substantial  profit.  It  does  not  make  sense. 
In  private  business,  that  would  not  be 
considered  good  business  art  aU. 

Then  again,  if  we  are  worrying  about 
an  approach  to  communism  and  an  ap- 
proach to  socialism,  I  might  say  that 
yesterday  this  Senate  voted  for  a  Fed- 
eral welfare  program  which  goes  far  be- 
yond that  in  some  of  the  other  coimtries 
which  we  criticize  today.  I  do  not  think 
the  food  stamp  bill  will  become  law  in  its 
present  form,  but  if  it  does  we  will  have 
some  of  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
trailing  behind  us. 

I  think  we  are  doing  right  when  we  say 
the  recognition  resolution  cannot  do  any 
harm  to  the  United  States  at  all.  It  does 
not  involve  the  recognition  of  any  coun- 
try which  we  do  not  want  to  recognize. 
It  cannot  hurt  our  position  in  the  world, 
and  may  even  help  us  to  live  In  a  friend- 
lier world. 

That  is  why  I  wholeheartedly  support 
the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, which  I  have  had  the  privilege  to 
cosponsor  with  him. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  a  few  questions  to  my 
friend  from  California,  who  is  manag- 
ing the  resolution. 

To  me,  one  thing  that  could  cause 
concern  is  not  so  much  what  is  in  the 
resolution  as  what  is  not  in  the  resolu- 


tion. For  example,  if  we  adopt  the  reso- 
lution, we  resolve — 

That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
when  the  United  States  recognizes  a  foreign 
government  and  exchanges  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives with  It,  this  does  not  of  itself 
Imply  that  the  United  Statee  approves  of 
the  form,  ideology,  or  policy  of  that  foreign 
government. 

Then  the  question  comes  up,  What 
happens  if  we  do  not  recognize  and  ex- 
change diplomatic  representatives? 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleague 
whether  the  intention  behind  this  lan- 
guage would  include  the  following  inter- 
pretation: that  the  failure  to  recognize 
and  exchange  diplomatic  representatives 
does  not  of  itself  imply  that  the  United 
States  disapproves  of  the  form,  ideology, 
or  policy  of  that  government. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  first  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that 
we  endeavored  to  draft  a  resolution  that 
would  spell  out  what  "recognition" 
means,  and  we  found  it  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  do.  In  consulting  with  the  State 
Department,  we  came  to  the  conclusion, 
with  their  advice,  that  we  not  try  to  spell 
out  what  was  meant  because  we  would 
get  into  loo  complicated  a  situation. 

So,  in  direct  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  Senator,  yes,  that  would  be  the  im- 
plication. The  implication  would  be  if 
we  did  not  recognize,  that  did  not  neces- 
sarily imply  we  did  not  approve.  There 
might  be  some  other  reason  for  not 
recognizing  the  Government. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  can  see,  for  example, 
some  misinterpretation — and  I  would  like 
to  get  this  matter  clear  for  the  Record — 
on  the  part  of  some  superficial  observers 
interpreting  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  appoint  an  ambctssador  for  a 
prolonged  period  of  time  is  by  itself  an 
implication  that  the  United  States  does 
not  approve  of  the  form,  ideology,  or 
policy  of  that  Government. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  purpose  of  the 
resolution  is  to  make  very  plain  that  non- 
recognition  has  no  such  implication  or 
significance. 

Mr.  MILLEn.  Further.  I  would  pre- 
sume that  the  mere  fact  that  there  is  no 
recognition  or  exchange  of  diplomatic 
representatives  with  a  foreign  govern- 
ment does  not  imply  that  the  United 
States  does  not  recognize  the  existence 
of  such  government. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct  in  that  assumption. 

Mr.  MILLER.  As  I,  read  the  committee 
rep>ort.  the  Senator  testified  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Commitfee  that — 

In  the  first  place,  this  resolution  Is  not  a 
camouflaged  attempt  to  bring  about  the  Im- 
mediate, unconditional  recognition  of  the 
Government  of  Communist  China. 

By  the  use  of  the  word  "unconditional" 
he  implied  that  there  could  be  condi- 
tional recognition.  My  question  is :  In  the 
resolving  clause  of  the  resolution,  where 
it  says  that  "it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  when  the  United  States  recognizes," 
by  the  word  "recognizes"  does  the  Sena- 
tor mean  both  unconditional  and  condi- 
tional recognition? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  correct:  and 
the  word  "unconditional"  was  used  there 
in  that  testimony  for  a  different  purpose. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  my  colleague. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  penetrating  questions. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  may  I  add  that  I  think 
the  U.S.  Government  would  be  very 
happy  to  recognize  at  least  one,  possibly 
more,  friendly  countries  today  where  we 
do  not  now  have  Eimbassadors  but  where 
the  country  is  covered  by  the  ambassa- 
dor from  a  nearby  country. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league from  Vermont,  and  that  is  why  I 
thought  it  important  for  the  Record  to 
state  that  countries  such  as  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  referred  to  should  not 
draw  the  erroneous  inference  from  fa- 
vorable action  on  this  resolution  that 
because  we  do  not  recognize  them  or  ex- 
change ambassadors,  therefore  we  nec- 
essarily imply  that  the  United  States  dis- 
approves of  the  form,  ideology,  or  policy 
of  their  governments. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  On  this  point,  we  have 
recognized  four  different  countries  that 
have  a  population  of  less  than  800,000, 
and  we  exchange  ambassadors  with 
them.  With  respect  to  other  countries, 
with  a  greater  population,  the  State  De- 
partment might  like  to  recognize  one  or 
two  of  them.  The  State  Department  cer- 
tainly is  not  going  to  do  so  unless  it  is 
assured  of  the  approval  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
was  trying  to  get  at  in  my  question  of 
the  Senator  from  California;  and  I  think 
now  the  record  is  abundantly  clear  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator's  ques- 
tions have  helped  make  the  record  clearer 
than  it  would  have  been  otherwise,  and 
I  am  verj'  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  for  doing  that. 

I  should  like  to  say,  in  regard  to  the 
questions  about  China,  that,  quite  frank- 
ly, there  are  considerations  other  than 
this  matter  of  approval  involved.  Under 
present  conditions,  there  are  other  ob- 
stacles to  recognition  of  China.  The  role 
and  status  of  Taiwan  would  have  to  be 
worked  out;  the  future  of  the  Nationalist 
China  Government  is  another  problem 
that  would  have  to  be  resolved.  We  would 
also,  in  the  light  of  experience  with  other 
nations,  have  to  be  satisfied  that  any 
American  representatives  sent  to  China 
would  not  be  abused  or  treated  as  host- 
ages when  they  are  there. 

There  are  other  elements  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  recognition  at  the  present 
time.  But  perhaps  some  day  those  will 
be  cleared  away,  and  when  those  and 
other  obstacles  are  cleared  away,  and 
when,  as  may  become  the  fact,  it  is 
clearly  in  our  national  interest  to  recog- 
nize the  Government  of  China,  the  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  now  will  have  re- 
moved an  obstacle  that  might  otherwise 
still  stand  in  the  way  of  recognizing 
them  when,  in  our  national  interest,  we 
should.  That  is  another  reason  why  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  could  serve  a 
constructive  purpose. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  share  the  Sen- 
ator's concern  on  his  last  point,  because, 
as  I  understand  it,  we  have  recognized 
and  exchanged  diplomatic  representa- 
tives with  the  Government  of  Greece,  for 
example. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  correct;  and 
I  should  like  to  say  that  one  purpose  of 
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this  resolution  is  to  show  that  we  do  not 
necessarily  approve  the  Government  of 
Greece,  as  many  people  think  we  do  be- 
cause we  recognize  them  and  do  not  rec- 
ognize Albania,  for  example. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  that  is  true,  from 
accounts  I  read  about  the  government 
of  that  troubled  country. 

But  my  point  is  that  since  we  have 
recognized  and  exchanged  diplomatic 
representatives  with  Greece,  and  since 
even  with  this  resolution,  it  is  not  im- 
plied that  we  thereby  approve  the  ideol- 
ogy or  policy  or  particular  form  of  the 
government,  that  has  not  impeded  us 
from  doing  what  we  are  doing.  There- 
fore, even  without  this  resolution,  if  all 
of  the  matters  the  Senator  referred  to 
pertaining  to  Red  China  were  taken  care 
of,  I  do  not  believe  we  would  be  any 
more  Inhibited  in  going  ahead  than  we 
have  been  inhibited  in  going  ahead  in 
case  of  Greece. 

My  feeling  is,  though,  that  with  the 
answers  for  the  record  that  the  Senator 
from  California  has  given,  there  is  a  lit- 
tle clarification  here  which  might  be 
timety.. There  are  too  many  erroneous 
inferences  being  drawn  both  ways  at  this 
moment.  There  have  been  some  very  er- 
roneous inferences  drawn  from  the  fail- 
ure, under  circumstances  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case,  of  the 
United  States  to  appoint  an  ambassa- 
dor to  a  particular  country. 

For  example,  there  are  some,  I  have 
heard,  who  are  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  have  an  ambassador  to 
Sweden.  They  may  be  concerned,  but  to 
draw  an  erroneous  inference  that  the 
United  States,  all  of  a  sudden,  has  by  the 
failure  to  do  this  disapproved  of  the  form, 
ideology-,  or  policy  of  the  Goverrmient  of 
Sweden  would  be.  I  think,  most  unfor- 
tunate. So  I  think  there  is  some  merit  to 
having  somethmg  done  by  way  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  CR.\NSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Quite  briefly.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  respond  to  a  few  of  the  remarks 
made  by  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  He  spoke  of  those 
"outside"  who  are  "behind"  this  resolu- 
tion, conjuring  up.  perhaps,  images  that 
there  are  sinister  forces  somewhere  who. 
having  ulterior  motives,  suggested  this 
resolution  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  and  myself. 

I  should  like  to  say  that,  outside  the 
Senate,  the  only  people  consulted  by  Sen- 
ator Aiken  and  me — and  we  did  not  get 
the  idea  outside  the  Senate,  indeed  we 

developed  it  ourselves  inside  the  Senate 

were  at  the  State  Department.  While  I 
differ  with  the  State  Department  often,  I 
do  not  consider  them  sinister. 

They  stated  that  they  favored  the  reso- 
lution in  testimony  before  the  committee. 
Just  to  summarize  a  letter  from  the  State 
Department  to  Chairman  Pulbright  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Department  went  on  record  as  saying: 

The  Department  agrees  with  the  principles 
set  forth  in  the  proposed  resolution. 


Then  they  added  : 

Adoption  of  S.  Res.  205  bv  the  Senate 
could  be  useful  in  dispelling  anv  uncertainty 
that  might  e.xlst  as  to  the  Implications  that 
flow  from  United  States  recognition  of  a  for- 


eign  government  or   from   the  exchange  of 
diplomatic  representatives  with  It. 

One  of  those  we  consulted,  and  one  of 
those  who  testified  before  the  committee 
in  behalf  of  the  resolution,  was  Mr.  Ad- 
rian Fisher,  a  former  counsel  for  the 
State  Department  and  an  acknowledged 
expert  in  this  field,  along  with  many  other 
experts  whom  we  consulted;  and  he  spoke 
of  his  support  primarily  for  this  reason : 
r  support  the  Senate  resolution  that  is  now 
before  this  committee  as  a  step  which  will 
help  eliminate  some  excess  ideological  bag- 
gage which  has  tended  to  confuse  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  recognition  policy  of  this 
country. 

He  referred  to  "verbal  overkill,"  which 
has  sometimes  been  employed  in  explain- 
ing why  recognition  has  been  withheld 
from  some  nations. 

As  to  what  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut referred  to  as  a  hole  in  the  record, 
suggesting  that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  United  States  has  ever  looked  upon 
nonrecognition  as  meaning  nonapproval, 
that  hole  in  the  record  did  not  exist- 
it    was   covered    in   the    record    of    the 
committee  hearings,  and  I  should  like 
briefly   to  refer  again   to  evidence  that 
statements  have   been   made   by  Secre- 
taries of  State,  not  to  mention  others, 
leading  to  the  confusion  and  uncertainty 
that  this  resolution  is  designed  to  dispel. 
Discussing  possible  recognition  of  the 
Conmiunist  regime  in  China  in  1954,  John 
Poster  Dulles,  then  Secretary  of  State 
declared: 

It  Is  one  thing  to  recognize  evil  as  a  fact 
It  is  another  thing  to  take  evil  to  one's  breast 
and  call  it  good.  That  explains  our  non- 
recognition  of  the  Communist  regime. 

If  that  does  not  mean  we  are  not  rec- 
ognizing because  of  nonapproval,  I  do 
not  know  what  it  means. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  poinf 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  Does  it  occur  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  what  Secretary  Dulles  said  is 
not  inconsistent  at  all  with  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  granting  recognition, 
because  he  was  asserting  merely  that  it 
was  not  in  our  national  interest? 

If  the  Senator  will  read  what  the 
representative  of  the  State  Department 
said  at  the  same  hearing,  he  replied 
when  he  was  questioned  about  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  thought  quite  effectively,  that 
the  Dulles  statement  which  the  Senator 
has  just  quoted,  and  statements  like  it, 
are  "taking  a  shorthand  way  of  saying"— 
those  were  his  exact  words— "that  we  do 
not  recognize  it  because  we  think  that,  in 
our  national  interest,  it  is  not  desirable  to 
recognize  it  for  a  variety  of  reasons." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  not  what  the 
Secretary  of  State  said,  though.  He  said: 
"We  do  not  recognize  it  because  it  is 
evil." 

Mr.  DODD.  That  could  be  a  reason  for 
it  not  being  in  our  national  interest,  and 
this  Is  all  I  was  talking  about.  Other 
Presidents  have  said  the  same  thing 
Franklin  Roosevelt  was  more  direct 
about  certain  governments  in  the  world, 
as  was  Harry  Truman.  There  have  been 
many  Presidents  who  have  said  very  di- 
rect things  about  foreign  governments. 

But  the  policy  of  his  Government  has 
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always  been  to  put  our  national  interest 
first,  I  repeat  to  the  Senator  what  I  said 
earlier:  Show  me  a  case  where  recogni- 
tion of  a  government  has  either  been  ex 
tended  or  withheld  for  any  reason  other 
than  our  national  interest.  I  do  not  think 
the  Dulles  statement  he  quoted  disproves 
or  answers  my  assertions. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  is  the  withholding 
of  recognition  accompanied  by  state- 
ments stating  that  we  do  not  recognize 
because  the  Nation  is  deemed  to  be  evil 
that  substantiates  the  case  that  caused 
Senator  Aiken  and  me  to  introduce  this 
resolution.  As  another  example.  Senator 
Byrnes— a  Democrat,  from  a  Democratic 
administration,  who  served  as  Secretary 
of  State — at  one  time  suggested  that  rec- 
ognizing the  Communist  governments  in 
Eastern  Europe  would  imply  our  ap- 
proval, and  so,  he  explained,  we  were  not 
about  to  recognize  them.  He  said  we 
were  recognizing  Spain's  Franco  reaime 
because  we  did  approve  of  it.  That  is  m 
the  record,  and  is  unchallengeable  as  lo 
the  statements  that  were  made. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  con- 
cur with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
emphatically  that  the  adoption  of  this 
re.solution  should  not  mean  we  must 
automatically  recognize  all  governments 
There  will  be  times  when  it  will  serve 
our  national  interest  not  to  recognize 
and  we  should  not  recognize  in  those 
cases,  and  I  would  be  very  unhappy  if 
this  resolution  were  interpreted  as  mean- 
ing we  had  to  recognize  any  nation  auto- 
matically. 

Again,  to  quote  a  distinguished  com- 
mittee witness.  Adrian  Fi.'^her.  former 
legal  adviser  to  the  State  Department: 

When  you  recognize  the  Importance  of 
recognition  as  a  political  act.  vou  really  come 
down  to  the  decision  that  recognition  should 
be  extended  only  when  the  totality  of  tJ  S 
interests  would  be  advanced  bv  such  actions. 
You  don't  have  to  do  It  automatically. 

I  submit  that  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont 1  Mr.  Aiken  >  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  iMr.  Dodd),  I,  and  others 
would  concur. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  to  prolong  the  debate.  I  will  make 
a  couple  of  observations  and  sit  down. 

I  take  it  that  if  the  Secretary  of  State 
at  some  time  were  to  think  that  the 
government  of  a  country  was  evil,  he 
might  very  well  logically  conclude  that 
for  this  reason  among  others,  it  would 
not  be  in  our  national  interest  to  recog- 
nize that  government. 

Does  the  Senator  want  to  close  that 
door  and  say  that  no  such  judgment 
should  ever  be  made? 

Let  us  paint  a  bad  picture  and  suppose 
that  country  X  was  murdering  people 
wholesale  and  conducting  itself  in  an 
utterly  horrible  way  in  international  and 
domestic  affairs.  Let  tis  suppose  that  "a 
wholly  evil  situation  existed.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  it  was  not  any  particular  ide- 
ology that  was  involved,  but  just  plain 
evil  and  inhumanity.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor think  that  the  U.S.  Government, 
through  the  President,  should  be  free  to 
say  that  it  would  not  be  in  our  national 
interest  to  recognize  that  government 
because  it  was  evil  or  inhuman  or  racist? 
Is  this  not,  in  effect,  what  we  are  doing 
in  the  case  of  Rhodesia  today? 


As  I  say,  while  the  resolution  is  well 
intended,  it  might  lead  us  into  a  swamp 
of  difficulties  from  which  I  fear  we  will 
not  easily  extricate  ourselves. 

If  the  Senator  can  show  me  a  clear 
case  where,  once  in  nearly  200  years,  we 
have  done  anything  other  than  grant  or 
withhold  recognition  on  the  basis  of  na- 
tional interest,  he  will  then  have  my  vote. 

The  Senator  knows  that  I  posed  this 


to  make  any  reference  to  anj'one  in  the 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPONG  Mr.  President,  an  astro- 
naut circles  the  globe  in  90  minutes.  A 
.iet  makes  the  trip  between  New  York 
and  London  in  6  hours;  between  New 
York  and  Moscow  in  9  hours.  A  telephone 
call  is  put  through  from  New  York  to 


\ia 


nent    are    transmitted    to    another 
satellite  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  similar  de- 
velopments, events  within  nations  and 


question  a  number  of  weeks  ago.  I  asked     Paris  or  from  New  York  to  Hong  Kong 
the  Congressional  Library  if  there  was  a     in  several  minutes.  Events  on  one  conti- 
special  case.  They  said  no.  That  is  why 
I  do  not  know  what  we  are  tilting  at. 

I  think  that  I  ought  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  one  point.  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  the  distinguished  senior  Sena-     among     nations     are  ^of     significance 

tor  from  Vermont 'Mr.  Aiken  ».  However, "'         '    '  '    ' 

Yugoslavia  did  not  protect  Greece  from 
Russia.  Yugoslavia  almost  overran 
Greece  for  Russia  in  the  postwar  period. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  chief  support  base  for 
the  Greek  Commimists. 

I  think  the  Senator  will  agree  the  Ti'U- 
man  doctrine  saved  Greece  from  the 
Communists. 

I  know  that  Tito  broke  from  the  Krem- 
lin later.  That  hurt  the  Greek  Com- 
munists. 

If  the  Yugoslav  Communists  had  had 
their  way.  however,  Greece  long  since 
would  have  had  a  Communist  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  supplied  Yugoslavia  with  ammu- 
nition up  until  1957  when  they  said  they 
would  not  need  it  any  longer. 
Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  That  was  at  a  time  when 
everything  in  southeast  Europe  was  in  a 
black  state.  Russia  was  perfectly  willing 
to  take  over  practically  all  of  that  area. 
I  think  that  Yugoslavia  did  stand  be- 
tween us. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  understand  the  statement 
of  the  Senator.  However,  I  merely 
wanted  to  clear  the  record. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  I  neglected  to  ask  this  question  in 
the  previous  colloquy  I  had. 

At  the  time.  I  raised  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  "recognizes"  includes 
both  conditional  and  unconditional  rec- 
ognition. I  neglected  to  ask  whether  any 
distinction  was  to  be  drawn  between 
formal  or  official  recognition  and  infor- 
mal recognition.  However,  inasmuch  as 
this  is  drawn  to  include  an  exchange  of 
diplomatic  relations,  I  would  think  this 
would  mean  only  formal  recognition,  be- 
cause without  formal  recognition,  would 
it  not  be  that  we  would  not  exchange 
diplomatic  representatives? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
mean  to  make  any  reference  to  anyone 
in  particular.  What  I  meant  to  say  was 
that  I  have  read  some  articles  and  some 
newspaper  accoimts  in  some  of  the  news- 
papers. That  was  all  I  had  reference  to. 
It  was  the  farthest  thing  from  my  mind 


Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Gore)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  <Mr  Harris), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr.  Hartke), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  iMr.  Hughes), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Inouye), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy I .  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
'Mr.  McGee*.  the  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Moss».  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
'  Mr.  Sparkman  > .  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  '  Mr.  Yarborough  • ,  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  i  Mr.  Macntjsoni  is 
officially  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr, 
GoRE> ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  'Mr. 
Harris  I,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr. 
Hartke  > .  the  Senator  from  Iowa  '  Mr. 
Hughes  I,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  'Mr. 
Inouye).  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
Mr.  McGee  I ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  '  Mr. 
Moss  I,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr. 
Sparkman  > .  the  Senator  from  Texas  <  Mr. 
Yarborough  > ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Weishington  'Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Baker). 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  '  Mr.  Cook  i  . 
the  Senator  Irom  Hawaii  'Mr.  Fong>, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Smith >, 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr. 
GoLDWATER  '  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mr. 
HRusKAt.  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
'Mr.  Mathi.as»,  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  'Mr.  Allott)  are  detained  on 
official  business.  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  '  Mr.  Baker  > . 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  'Mr.  Cook)  , 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mr. 
Hruska  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
'Mr.  Mathiasi.  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  '  Mr.  Smith  i  ,  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senators  from  Colo- 
rado 'Mr.  Allott  and  Mr.  Dominick) 
has  been  previously  announced. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  77, 
nays  3.  as  follows: 

|No.  101  Leg.] 
YEAS— 77 


throughout  the  world.  To  believe  that  a 
nation  can  retreat  into  isolation  and 
Ignore  world  events  is  to  hold  a  fallacious 
belief.  Peoples  of  various  nations  are 
more  interrelated  and  interdependent 
than  ever  before. 

For  these  rea.sons,  it  is  important,  if 
not  vital,  for  nations  to  have  efficient 
channels  of  communication  and  ex- 
change— even  when  these  nations  dis- 
agree on  policy,  procedures,  and 
philosophies. 

Senate  Resolution  205  is  a  result  of  the 
fact  that  modern  international  life  de- 
mands communication,  and  often  co- 
operation, among  nations  with  divergent 
political  and  philosophical  views.  It  re- 
flects the  dual  realization  that  other 
nations,  whether  they  be  allies  or  oppo- 
nents, cannot  be  ignored  and  that  all 
actions  and  policies  of  the  foreign  na- 
tions with  which  the  United  States  has 
diplomatic  relations  cannot  be  condoned. 

Senate  Resolution  205  is  simply  an  ex- 
pression of  a  diplomatic  fact  of  life:  The 
United  States  must  communicate  with 
some  nations  of  which  it  does  not  ap- 
prove. Communication,  therefore,  does 
not  reflect  approval. 

I  support  Senate  Resolution  205  as  an 
expression  of  this  diplomatic  fact  of  life 
and  as  a  restatement  of  established 
policy.  In  doing  so.  I  also  accept  con- 
clusively the  testimony  and  committee 
report  language  to  the  effect  that  Senate 
Resolution  205  does  not  represent  a  de 
facto  recognition  of  Communist  China 
nor  does  it  prepare  the  way  for  recogni- 
tion. The  recognition  of  Communist 
China  is  a  separate  quesMon  a  more  com- 
plex question  than  the  clarification  issue 
raised  by  Senate  Resolution  205.  I  op- 
pose the  recognition  of  Communist 
China  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
a  government  on  mainland  China  gives 
sufficient  evidence  of  its  willingness  and 
intention  to  assume  international  and 
political  responsibilities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  DOMINICK  '  after  having  voted  in 
the  negative  > .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  my  colleague  from  Colorado.  Mr. 
Allott  » .  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I 
should  vote  "nay."  If  he  were  present  and 

voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore     present  J^^^_  giving ^ajjve  pair,  as 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
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Cotton 
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Young,  N  Dak 

Young,  Ohio 
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PREVIOUSLY   RECORDED — 1 
Dominick.  against. 
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NOT  VOTING— 19 

AHott  Hartke  McO«e 

Baker  Hruska  Moss 

Cook  Hughes  Smith.  III. 

^ong  Inouye  Sparkman 

Goldwater  Magnuson  Yarborough 

Oore  Mathlas 

Harris  McCarthy 

So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  205  >  was 
agreed  to  as  follows : 

Whereas  ofBclal  statements  over  the  last 
fifty  years  concerning  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  granting  or  withholding 
recognition  of  a  foreign  government  have 
given  rise  to  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
United  States  recognition  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment implies  approval  of  such  a  govern- 
ment: and 

Whereas  recognition  by  the  United  States 
of  foreign  governments  has  been  Interpreted 
by  many  Americans  and  by  many  foreigners 
as  implying  United  States  approval  of  those 
foreign  governments;  and 

Whereas  such  uncertainty  adversely  affects 
th«  Interests  of  the  United  States  In  Its 
relations  with  foreign  nations:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  when  the  United  States  recognizes  a 
foreign  government  and  exchanges  diplo- 
matic Tepresentatlves  with  It,  this  does  not 
of  itsetf- imply  that  the  United  States  ap- 
proves of  the  form.  Ideology,  or  policy  of  that 
foreign  government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  preamble  is  agreed  to. 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  resolu- 
tion the  Senate  has  just  passed  is  a 
positive  and  constructive  st€p  toward 
clarifying  our  national  policy  toward  rec- 
ognition or  nonrecognition  of  foreign 
governments.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  deserves  every 
congratulation  in  having  pressed  this 
resolution  through  to  its  conclusion. 

In  the  past  our  national  practice  in 
according    or    withdrawing    recognition 
has  been  inconsistent,  but  especially  dur- 
ing the  past  50  years,  there  has  been  a 
growing  inclination  to  utilize  recognition 
or  nonrecognition  as  a  symbol  of  official 
approval  or  disapproval  of  a  government. 
This  practice  has  the  regrettable  and 
unfortunate  consequence  of  severing  the 
channels  of  diplomatic  communication 
with  a  foreign  goverrunent  precisely  at 
the  time  when  direct  communications 
are  most  needed  and  can  be  most  useful. 
There   are   other  less   awkward   and 
more  effective  means  of  expressing  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  a  government 
I   believe   these   other   means   can   and 
should  be  utilized  and  that  the  United 
States  should  return  to  the  original  con- 
cept of  recognition:  that  is,  when  a  gov- 
ernment is  in  de  facto  control  of  a  coun- 
try,   it    shoiJd    be    accorded    de    jure 
recognition. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  in 
commending  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  for  his  splendid  effort 
in  getting  the  resolution  agreed  to.  The 
resolution  clarifies  a  question  which  has 
plagued  this  country  and  this  body  too 
long. 

I  believe  its  overwhelming  acceptance 
by  the  Senate  speaks  well  for  the  fine 
manner  and  outstanding  advocacy  with 
which  it  was  presented  to  the  Senate. 

Joining  Senator  Cranston,  moreover, 
to  assure  this  success,  was  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from   Vermont 


(Mr.  Aiken)  ,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. It  hardly  needs  saying  that  Sena- 
tor Aiken's  endorsement  of  this  resolu- 
tion was  indispensable  to  its  swift  adop- 
tion. He  is  to  be  commended. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr  HOLLAND,  Mr,  President,  since  I 
have  very  great  sympathy  with  the  posi- 
tion taken  in  this  matter  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
'Mr.  DoDD),  I  want  the  record  to  show 
why  I  was  impelled  to  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion and  why  I  regarded  it  as  a  useful 
resolution,  worthy  of  passage.  I  quote 
two  brief  passages  from  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  George  H.  Aldrich,  Acting  Legal 
Adviser  of  the  Department  of  State,  in 
the  hearing  on  this  matter: 

The  proposed  resolution  reflects  the  estab- 
lished poslUon  of  the  United  States  that 
recognition  of  a  foreign  government  does  not 
imply  approval  of  that  government's  domes- 
tic policies  or  the  means  by  which  it  came  to 
power 

The  second  excerpt  from  his  testimony 
reads: 

We  believe  that  Senate  Resolution  205 
could  serve  a  useful  purpose  In  the  conduct 
of  US.  foreign  relations  by  helping  to  make 
clear  that  no  implications  of  approval  or 
endorsement  may  reasonably  be  drawn  from 
US.  recognition  of  a  foreign  government  or 
from  the  exchange  of  diplomatic  represen- 
tatives with  it.  That  this  may  not  today  be 
fully  understood  results.  I  believe,  in  sig- 
nificant measure  from  confusion  between 
the  factors  that  enter  into  a  recognition 
decision  and  the  proper  meaning  and  im- 
plications of  that  decision.  The  Department 
of  State  is  pleased  to  support  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 205  as  a  contribution  to  the  effort  to 
dispel  that  confusion. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  noor. 


FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to    the    consideration    of   Calendar   No 
410.  S.  2917. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  read  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2917  >  to  improve  the  health  and  safety 
conditions  of  persons  working  in  the 
coal  mirung  industry  of  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill'' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   that   the   pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERAGENCY  COMMITTEE  ON 
MEXICAN-AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
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to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No  418 
S.  740, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S  740) 
to  establish  the  Interagency  Committee 
on  Mexican-American  Affairs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  hill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  liad 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enactine 
clause  and  insert: 

That  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  assure 
that  Federal  programs  are  reaching  all  Mex- 
lean  Americans,  Puerto  Rican  Americans 
Cuban  Americans,  and  all  other  Spanish- 
speaking  and  Spanish-surnamed  Americans 
and  providing  the  assistance  they  need  and 
to  seek  out  new  programs  that  may  be  nec- 
essary to  handle  problems  that  are  unloue 
to  such  persons. 

Sec,  2,  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  for 
Spanish-Speaking  People  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Committee") , 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of— 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce; 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Labor; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare; 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development; 

(6)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

(7)  tile  Attorney  General: 

(8)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity; 

(9)  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Bum- 
ness  Administration; 

(10)  the  Commissioner  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  most 
concerned  with  the  Spanish-speaking  .md 
Spanish-surnamed  Americans; 

(111  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission; 

(12)  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
from  among  individuals  who  are  recognized 
for  their  knowledge  of  and  familiarity  with 
the  special  problems  and  needs  of  the  "Span- 
ish speaking;  and 

(13)  such  other  officers  of  Federal  depart- 
niente  and  agencies  as  may  be  designated  bv 
the  President  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Com"- 
mlttee  to  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  person 
so  designating  such  officer. 

(CI  11)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
shall  not  concurrently  hold  any  other  off ce 
or  position  of  employment  with  the  United 
States,  but  shall  serve  In  a  full-time  capacity 
as  the  chief  officer  of  the  Committee 

(2)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed 
for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  bv  sec- 
tion 5316  of  title  5.  United  States  Code" 

(3  I  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  shall 
designate  one  of  the  other  Committee  mem- 
bers to  serve  as  acting  Chairman  during  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the  Chairman. 

(d)  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  least 
quarterly  during  each  year, 

Sbx:,  3.  la)  The  Committee  shall  have 
the  following  functions: 

( 1 )  to  advise  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  regarding  appropriate  action  to  be 
takei-'  to  help  assure  that  Federal  programs 
are  providing  the  assistance  needed  by  Span- 
ish-surnamed Americans;  and 

(2)  to  advise  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  on  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
policies,  plans,  and  programs  focusing  on  the 
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special  problems  and  needs  of  Spanish-speak- 
ing and  Spanish-surnamed  Americans,  and 
on  priorities  thereunder. 

lb)  In  carrying  out  its  functions,  the 
Committee  may  foster  such  surveys,  studies, 
research,  and  demonstration  and  technical 
assistance  projects,  establish  such  relation- 
ships with  State  and  local  governments  and 
the  private  sector,  and  promote  such  partic- 
ipation of  State  and  local  governments  and 
the  private  sector  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
Identify  and  assist  in  solving  the  special 
problems  of  Spanish -speaking  and  Spanish- 
surnamed  Americans, 

SEC.  4.  (a)  The  Committee  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act, 

ibi  The  Committee  shall  consult  with  and 
coordinate  its  activities  with  appropriate 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  and  shall 
utilize  the  facilities  and  resources  of  such 
departments  and  agencies  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  in  carrying  out  its  functions. 

ic)  The  Committee  is  authorized  in  carry- 
in,?  out  its  functions  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies as  appropriate. 

SEC.  5.  The  Committee  is  authorized  to  re- 
quest directly  from  any  Federal  department 
or  agency  any  information  it  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this 
Act.  and  to  utilize  the  services  and  facilities 
of  such  department  or  agency;  and  each  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  is  authorized 
to  furnish  such  information,  services,  and 
facilities  to  the  Committee  upon  request  of 
the  Chairman  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law 
and  within  the  limits  of  available  funds. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Chairman  shall  appwint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Committee  and  may  obtain  the 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  at  rat€s  for  Individuals  not  in 
excess  of  the  daily  equivalent  paid  for  posi- 
tions under  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  5332  of  such  title. 

(b)  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  in 
their  discretion,  may  detail  to  temporary 
duty  with  the  Committee  such  personnel  as 
the  Chairman  may  request  for  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  the  Committee,  each  such 
detail  to  be  without  loss  of  seniority,  pay, 
or  other  employee  status. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  is  established  an  Advisory 
Council  on  Spanish-Speaking  Americans 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Advisory 
Council)  compxjsed  of  nine  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  from  among  in- 
dividuals who  are  representative  of  the  Mexi- 
can American,  Puerto  Rican  American,  Cu- 
ban American  and  other  elements  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  and  Spanish-surnamed 
community  in  the  United  States,  In  making 
such  appointments  the  President  shall  give 
due  consideration  to  any  recommendations 
submitted  by  the  Committee. 

lb)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  advise  the 
Committee  with  respect  to  such  matters  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  may  request. 
The  President  shall  designate  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Council.  The  Advlsorv  Council  Is  authorized 
to— 

( 1 )  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel,  and 

(2)  obtain  the  services  of  such  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  5,  at  rates  for  individuals  no<t  in  ex- 
cess of  the  dally  equivalent  paid  for  posi- 
tions under  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  5302  of  such  title, 

as  may  be  heceeeary  tx>  carry  out  its  func- 
tions. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil who  is  appointed  from  private  life  shall 
receive  $100  a  day  (Including  traveltime) 
lor  each  day  during  which  he  Is  engaged  In 
the  actual   performance  of  his  duties  as   a 


member  of  the  Council.  A  member  of  the 
Council  who  is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  serve  without  ad- 
ditional compensation.  All  members  of  the 
Council  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

Sec,  8.  Nothing  in  this  legislation  shall  be 
construed  to  restrict  or  infringe  upon  the 
authority  of  any  Federal  department  or 
agency. 

Sec.  9,  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
any  funds  heretofore  made  available  for  ex- 
penses of  the  Interagency  Committee  on 
Mexican-American  Affairs  established  by  the 
President's  memorandum  of  June  9,  1967, 
shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act, 

Sec.  10.  The  Committee  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  alter  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
submit  a  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  its  activities  for  the  preceding 
year,  including  in  such  report  any  recom- 
mendations the  Committee  deems  appropri- 
ate to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
greatly  pleased  to  be  the  prime  sponsor 
of  this  measure  to  establish  legislatively 
the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities 
for  Spanish-Speaking  People.  Enactment 
of  this  measure.  Mr.  President,  I  predict, 
will  mark  the  turning  point  for  all  Span- 
ish-speaking people  of  this  Nation  as 
they  continue  their  quest  for  full  equality 
of  oppKDrtimity.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate today  is  indeed  approving  a  land- 
mark measure. 

I  will  not  dwell  long,  Mr.  President, 
on  the  need  for  this  legislation.  I  think 
the  need  for  it  has  been  clearly  recog- 
nized by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  body.  I  have  been  joined  by  38  of  my 
colleagues  in  sponsoring  this  proposal, 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats.  That 
in  itself  is  testimony  sufficient.  The 
hearings  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization  of  the  Senate 
Government  Operations  Committee 
went  into  the  problems  confronting 
Spanish-speaking  Americans  in  great 
depth  for  the  first  time  in  history.  The 
measure  was  reported  out  unanimously 
by  the  subcommittee  and  has  been  re- 
ported out  imanimously  by  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

Spanish-speaking  Americans  through- 
out this  Nation  can  well  find  much  to 
rejoice  over,  knowing  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress is  finally  taking  heed,  taking  notice 
of  their  special  and  specific  problems. 
Spanish-speaking  Americans  everywhere 
can  look  at  the  present  economic  and 
social  status  of  their  community  as  a 
whole  and  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
things  will  improve. 

Mr.  President,  the  Spanish-speaking 
people  of  this  Nation  should  be  com- 
mended and  I  do  commend  them.  They 
have  been  patient.  They  have  been  silent. 
They  have  been  proud.  Even  though  they 
rank  at  the  bottom  of  the  totem  pole  in 
education,  in  employment,  in  health,  in 
housing,  and  in  every  other  social  and 
economic  facet  of  life,  they  have  been 
patient.  Their  patience  Is  running  out, 
however,  and  we  are  seeing  small  mili- 
tant groups  attempting  to  be  rabble 
rousers  and  stir  up  dissension.  Fortu- 
nately, Mr.  President,  we  are  today  hold- 
ing out  a  second  alternative.  'We  are  say- 
ing to  the  Spanish-speaking  Americans, 


"Do  not  despair.  'We  have  neglected  to 
act  to  meet  your  problems  in  the  past, 
but  we  recognize  our  mistakes  and  are 
moving  now  to  rectify  it.  "  Mr.  President, 
by  enacting  this  bill  today,  we  are  pro- 
viding the  machinery  within  the  highest 
chambers  of  the  executive  branch  by 
which  the  Spanish-speaking  of  this  Na- 
tion can  make  their  needs  and  influence 
known. 

I  move  quickly  to  caution,  however. 
Mr.  President,  that  this  bill  in  and  of 
Itself  will  not  change  conditions  for  even 
one  destitute  Spanish  American.  This  bill 
in  and  of  itself  will  mean  nothing  if 
there  is  not  a  dedication,  a  full-fledged 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration and  on  the  part  of  us  in  Con- 
gress to  see  that  its  intent  is  carried  out. 
We  in  Congress  are  providing  the  legis- 
lation and  the  funding.  Now,  I  challenge 
the  administration  to  put  the  full  weight 
of  the  Wliite  House  behind  this  new 
Cabinet-level  committee  so  that  the 
Spanish-American  community  can  share 
in  the  American  dream. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  principal  author 
of  this  measure,  and  the  only  U.S.  Sena- 
tor of  Spanish  heritage,  I  pledge  to  my 
people  that  I  shall  keep  careful  watch, 
that  I  shall  keep  careful  surveillance 
over  the  activities  of  this  new  Cabinet- 
le;'el  committee  tp  insure  that  it  carries 
out  its  work  in  the  dedicated  spirit  I 
know  it  is  capable  of. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commissioner  'Vicente  Xlmenes,  who 
until  this  year  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Mexican- 
American  Affairs.  It  is  Commissioner 
Ximenes'  groundwork,  his  spadework 
which  has  made  this  legislation  possible. 
It  is  his  spadework  which  will  make  the 
job  of  his  successor  as  Chairman.  Mr. 
Martin  Castillo,  much  easier.  But  so 
much  yet  needs  to  be  done  and  we  have 
hardly  begun. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  listing  of  all  39  cosponsors.  I 
will  state  for  the  Record,  Mr.  President. 
that  the  printed  copy  of  the  bill  before 
us  does  not  contain  a  complete  listing  of 
all  the  cosponsors  and  they  should  all 
receive  due  recognition. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Mr,  Allen.  Mr.  Bayh.  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Brooke. 
Mr,  Cannon.  Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
Dodd.  Mr,  Domlnlck, 

Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr,  Goodell.  Mr,  Gurney,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr,  Hart. 
Mr,  Hartke 

Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr. 
Jackson.  Mr.  Javlts,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Magnu- 
son. Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr,  McClellan,  Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Metcall, 
Mr,  Mondale.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Muskle,  Mr  Nelson. 

Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Spark- 
man.  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Tydings, 
Mr.  Yarborough. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texsis  (Mr.  Yar- 
borough » .  is  a  prime  sponsor  of  this 
measure  which  is  designed  to  contribute 
immensely  to  the  resolution  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  our  many  Spanish-speak- 
ing citizens.  He  certainly  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  this  highly  important  area 
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It  means  so  much  to  him.  It  moans  a 
great  deal  to  the  many  Spanish-speak- 
ing people  of  his  State. 

Regrettably,  Senator  Yarborough  is 
necessarily  absent  from  the  Senate  to- 
day but  has  prepared  a  splendid  state- 
ment in  support  of  this  measure.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  statement 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  Yarborough  Mr  President,  we  have 
before  lis  today  for  consideration  S  740 
which  represents  a  major  step  forward  In 
solving  the  many  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems which  plague  our  Spanish-speaking 
c'.tizens.  This  bill  would  replace  the  Inter- 
ajfency  Committee  on  Mexican-American  Af- 
fairs which  was  established  by  Executive 
Order  by  President  Johnson  in  1967  with  a 
permanent  Cabinet  Ie%-el  committee  entitled 
the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Opp»ortunities  for 
Spanish-Speaking  People. 

During  Its  three  year  hlstorj',  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Mexican-American  Af- 
.fairs  .lisis  contributed  greatly  to  Improving 
.the  liv£§  of  the  people  who  comprise  our  sec- 
ond largest  minority  grovip  However,  this 
Committee  is  in  danger  of  going  out  of  ex- 
istence unless  Congress  takes  prompt  action 
on  S.  740. 

The  primary  functions  of  the  new  commit- 
tee created  by  S.  740  would  be  to  advise  the 
Federal  department  and  agencies  of  what 
action  should  be  taken  to  assure  that  Federal 
programs  are  serving  the  needs  of  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans  and  to  develop  new  pro- 
grams and  policies  that  would  substantially 
benefit  these  underprivileged  people 

I  believe  that  the  importance  of  this  bill 
cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  It  repre- 
sents a  significant  effort  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  bridge  the  gap  that  exists  between 
our  Spanish -speaking  citizens  and  the  more 
aflfluent  elements  of  our  society.  Because  I 
believe  so  deeply  in  the  purpose  for  this 
Committee.  I  am  pix)ud  to  be  a  co-sponsor  of 
S.  740  and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  give 
this  measure  their  support. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  91-4221,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

3.  740.  as  amended,  is  designed  (It  to  in- 
sure that  Federal  programs  are  reaching  and 
providing  the  necessary  assistance  for  all 
Spanish-speaking  and  Spanlsh-surnamed 
Americans,  including  Mexican.  Puerto  Ric£in, 
and  Cuban  Americans;  (  2 )  to  provide  for  the 
development  of  new  programs  which  may  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  problems  which  are 
unique  to  such  persons;  and  i3i  to  give  im- 
petus to  an  integrated,  Government-wide 
effort  of  assistance  to  such  groups  by  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  by  law  of  a  perma- 
nent body — the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Op- 
portunities for  Spanish-Speaking  people — to 
replace  the  Interagency  Committee  on  Mexi- 
can-American Affairs,  established  by  Presi- 
dential memorandum  in  1967. 

The  principal  functions  of  the  proposed 
Cabinet  Committee  would  be  to  advise  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  regarding  ( 1 ) 
appropriate  action  to  be  taken  to  assure  that 
Feder.^l  programs  are  providing  the  assist- 
ance required  by  such  Spanish  .Americans, 
and  |2>  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  comprehensive  and  coordinated  poli- 
cies, plans,  and  programs  focusing  on  the 
special  problems  and  needs  of  the  Spanish- 
American  community.  In  connection  there- 


with, the  Committee  would  be  authorized  to 
foster  such  surveys,  studies,  research  and 
demonstration,  and  technical  assistance 
projects  and  establish  and  promote  such  re- 
lationships with  and  participation  by  State 
and  local  governments  and  the  private  sector 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  identify  and  assist 
in  solving  the  special  problems  of  the 
people  concerned.  The  Committee  would  be 
required  to  meet  at  least  quarterly  each  year 
and  to  submit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  an  annual  rejKirt  of  its  activities 
during  the  preceding  year.  Including  appro- 
priate recommendations, 

"ITie  Conunittee  would  be  composed  of 
seven  Cabinet  members — the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce.  HEW.  HUD.  Labor. 
Treasury,  and  the  Attorney  General — and  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity; the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busl- 
nesa  Administration;  the  Chairman  of  the 
CivU  Service  Commission;  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
misalon  most  concerned  with  Spanish  Amer- 
ican Affairs;  a  full-time  Chairman,  appointed 
by  the  President,  subject  to  Senate  confir- 
maClon  at  level  V,  executive  schedule  ($36,- 
000),  who  would  be  barred  from  holding  any 
other  Federal  office  or  p>osition  conciu-rently; 
and  such  other  Federal  officers  as  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  may 
designate  to  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
designator. 

The  Committee  would  be  further  author- 
ized to  (1)  prescribe  appropriate  rules  and 
regulations;  (2)  consult,  and  coordinate  its 
activities,  with  appropriate  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  enter  into  agreements 
with  them,  and  utilize  their  facilities  and 
resources;  and  (3)  acquire  directly  from  any 
such  Federal  agencies  information  which  it 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 
and  utilize  their  services  and  facilities;  and 
all  such  agencies  would  be  authorized  to  fur- 
nisli  such  information,  services  or  facilities 
to  the  Committee,  upon  the  request  of  Its 
Chairman,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law 
and  available  funds. 

In  addition,  S.  740  would  (1)  authorize  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  necessary  personnel 
and  procure  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the 
daily  equivalent  paid  for  positions  under 
GS-1 8.  General  Schedule;  (2)  authorize  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies,  in  their  dis- 
cretion, to  provide  the  Committee  with  such 
temporary  personnel  as  its  Chairman  may 
request;  (3)  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
sumE  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  act  as  well  as  any  funds  heretofore  made 
available  for  expenses  of  the  Interagency 
Committee  on  Mexican-American  Affairs: 
and  (4)  provide  that  nothing  contained 
therein  shall  be  construed  to  restrict  or 
infrtnge  upon  the  authority  of  any  Federal 
department  or  agency 

Finally,  the  bill,  as  amended,  would  estab- 
lish an  Advisory  Council  on  Spanish-Speak- 
ing Americans,  composed  of  nine  Presiden- 
tlalljf  appointed  members  chosen  from  among 
representatives  of  various  elements  of  the 
Spanish  American  community.  The  Coun- 
cils Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  would  be 
designated  by  the  President  and  its  principal 
function  would  be  to  advise  the  Cabinet 
Committee  with  respect  to  such  matters  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  may  request. 

BACKGROUND 


According  to  testimony  presented  to  the 
committee  during  hearings  on  S.  740.  there 
are  approximately  10  million  Spanish-speak- 
ing and  Spanlsh-surnamed  Americans  in  the 
United  States,  of  whom  six  and  a  half  mil- 
lion reside  in  the  Southwestern  States  of 
Arizona.  California,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
and  Texas.  Nearly  80  percent  of  these  persons 
work  in  unskilled  or  semiskilled  Jobs;  nearly 
50  percent  of  all  Spanish-speaking  families 
fall  below  the  poverty  line  of  $3,200  annual 


income;  most  of  them  barely  complete  the 
eighth  grade  and  many  are  functionally  init- 
erate;  and  they  own  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  businesses  In  the  United  States. 
Establishment  of  committee 
In  an  effort  to  improve  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic plight  of  these  Spanish-speaking  and 
Spanlsh-surnamed  Americans,  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  by  Presidential  memo- 
randum dated  June  9,  1967,  established  a 
Cabinet  Committee,  designated  as  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Mexican-American  Af- 
fairs. Noting  that  the  time  had  come  lo 
focus  our  efforts  more  intensely  on  the  Mexi- 
can Americans  of  our  Nation,  the  President 
stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  Committee 
was  "to  assure  that  Federal  programs  are 
reaching  the  Mexican  Americans  and  provid- 
ing the  assistance  they  need;  and  |to|  .seek 
out  new  programs  that  may  be  necessary  to 
handle  problems  that  are  unique  to  the  Mexi- 
can American  community  "  He  stated  further 
that  he  was  also  asking  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee "to  meet  with  Mexican  Americans,  to 
review  their  problems  and  to  hear  from  them 
what  their  needs  are.  and  how  the  Federal 
Government  can  best  work  with  State  and 
local  governments,  with  private  Industry,  and 
with  the  Mexican  Americans  themselves  in 
solving  those  problems  " 

Initially,  the  President  appointed  to  the 
Committee  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture. 
HEW;  HUD;  and  Labor;  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity;  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  familiar  with  Mexican  Amer- 
ican problems,  who  was  appointed  Chairman. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  was  subsequently 
added  to  the  Committee.  The  Conamittee  was 
funded  by  contributions  from  Its  member 
agencies.  The  approved  level  of  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1969  was  S485.000  and  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  $510,000. 

Committee's    activities.    1967S9 

In  general,  the  Interagency  Committee  has 
served  as  the  central  liaison  point  between 
the  Spanish-speaking  and  Spanlsh-surnamed 
communities  and  the  Federal  Government. 
Its  principal  activities  during  the  past  2  years 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Providing  technical  assistance  to  Federal 
agencies  which  have  either  grant-in-aid  or 
direct  programs  of  significance  to  the  com- 
munity so  that  these  programs  will  match 
the  real  needs  of  the  community; 

2.  Providing  technical  assistance  to  com- 
munity organizations  seeking  program  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government; 

3.  As  the  occasion  demands,  matching  the 
needs  of  the  community  with  both  private 
and  public  resources  outside  the  community; 

4.  Providing  research  and  statistical  assist- 
ance to  Federal  agencies  serving  as  a  clear- 
inghouse for  the  agencies  and  the  com- 
munity with  respect  to  developments  in  this 
field; 

5.  Alerting  Federal  agencies  to  the  largely 
untapped  personnel  resources  of  the  com- 
munity and  supplj'lng  placement  assistance; 
and 

6.  Assisting  Federal  agencies  in  the  com- 
munioatlons  field  so  that  the  Government 
can,  in  a  meaningful  way,  let  the  community 
know  what  services  are  available. 

HEARINGS 

Hearings  on  S.  740  were  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Executive  Reorganization  on 
June  11  and  12,  1969.  Testimony  was  received 
from  Senators  Joseph  M.  Montoya.  Ralph  W. 
Yarborough.  and  Barry  M.  Goldwater:  Vin- 
cent T.  Xlmenes.  Commissioner.  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  and 
former  Chairman.  Interagency  Committee 
on  Mexican-.^merlcan  Affairs;  and  Manuel 
Diaz.  Jr  .  deputy  commissioner.  Manpower 
and  Career  Development  Agency.  Human  Re- 
sources Administration,  city  of  New  YoUj;. 
Statements  were  submitted  for  the  record  Jfy 
Senator    Lee    Metcalf,   George   Murphy.  Ed- 


mund S.  Muskie,  John  G.  Tower,  and  other 
interested  parties  All  of  the  witnesses,  .as 
well  as  the  executive  branch  agencies  from 
which  reports  were  requested,  supported  the 
bill  and  recommended  its  enactment. 
(Agency  comments  have  been  incorporated 
Into  the  hearing  record   as  exhibit   No.   11. 1 

In  general,  the  testimony  presented  con- 
sisted of  (1)  detailed  Information,  supported 
by  statistical  data  and  studies,  depicting  the 
plight  of  some  10  million  Spanish-speaking 
and  Spanlsh-surnamed  Americans  relative 
to  education,  employment,  housing,  and  In- 
come; (2)  a  review  of  the  work  and  accom- 
plishment of  the  interagency  committee 
since  its  Inception;  and  (3)  a  discussion  of 
the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a 
resources  committee  to  handle  these 
problems. 

Senators  Montoya  and  Goldwater  discussed 
several  amendments  which  they  felt  were 
necessary  to  enable  the  proposed  Committee 
to  function  effectively.  These  amendments 
are  discussed  below. 

EXPLANATION     OP     AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  adopted  a  number  of 
amendments  which  incorporated  recommen- 
dations of  Senators  Montoya,  Goldwater,  and 
other  witnesses  during  the  hearings  on  the 
bill  In  general,  they  were  designed  to  clarify 
the  scope  and  coverage  of  the  measure,  give 
broader  representation  to  all  elements  of  the 
Spanish-American  community,  and  strength- 
en the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
Cabinet  Committee. 

S.  740.  as  introduced,  referred  only  to 
Spanish-Americans  and  Spanlsh-surnamed 
Americans.  In  order  to  eliminate  confusion 
and  misunderstanding  the  bill  was  amended 
to  indicate  clearly  that  the  new  agency  would 
be  concerned  with  the  problems  of  Mexican. 
Puerto  Rlcan,  Cuban,  and  all  other  Spanish- 
speaking  and  Spanlsh-surnamed  Americans. 

S.  740.  as  introduced,  retained  the  existing 
name  of  the  Interagency  Committee  on  Mexi- 
can-American Affairs.  The  committee  found 
that  the  existing  agency  was  serving  the 
needs  of  all  Spanish  Americans  and  had 
never  limited  Its  activities  to  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans. Knowledgeable  witnesses  advised  the 
committee  that  the  existing  name  was  con- 
fusing and  that  many  Spanish  Americans 
who  are  not  of  Mexican  extraction  felt  that 
the  body  was  not  concerned  with  them  or 
their  problems.  Accordingly,  the  committee 
adopted  an  amendment  changing  the  name 
of  the  Committee  from  "Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Mexican-American  Affairs"  to 
'Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  for 
Spanish-Speaking  People." 

Testimony  at  the  hearings  Indicated  that 
although  Federal  employment  was  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  improving  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  Spanish  Americans,  the  Federal 
Government  employs  only  a  relatively  small 
number.  In  order  to  focus  greater  attention 
on  this  aspect,  the  committee  adopted  an 
amendment  making  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  a  member  of  the 
proposed  Cabinet  Committee. 

S.  740.  as  Introduced,  provided  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Corrunlttee  would  be  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  most  concerned  with 
Mexican-American  affairs.  In  order  to  give 
status  to  the  Chairman  and  insure  his  in- 
dependence and  ftiUtlme  attention  to  his 
responsibilities,  the  committee  adopted  an 
amendment  (1)  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Chairman  by  the  President,  sub- 
ject to  Senate  confirmation,  from  among 
individuals  who  are  recognized  for  their 
knowledge  of  and  familiarity  with  the  special 
problems  and  needs  of  the  Spanish  speaking; 
(2)  prohibiting  the  Chairman  from  holding 
any  other  Federal  office  or  position;  and  (3) 
requiring  that  he  serve  as  chief  officer  of  the 
Committee  in  a  full-time  capacity. 

Testimony  during  the  hearings  revealed 
that  the  existing  Committee  met  three  times 


In  1967  and  only  twice  in  1968.  In  view  of  the 
Importance  of  the  work  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Committee  relative  to  some  10  million 
Americans,  It  was  felt  that  a  minimum  of 
four  meetings  each  year  should  be  required 
and  the  committee  adopted  an  amendment  to 
that  effect.  In  this  connection,  Senator  Mon- 
toya, the  sponsor  of  the  bill,  stressed  the  fact 
that  this  should  not  be  Interpreted  as  a 
maximum  limitation  or  as  a  guideline  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  meetings  each  year. 
In  general,  it  was  felt  that  this  should  rep- 
resent a  bare  minimum  and  that  meetings 
should  occur  as  often  as  necessary. 

Expressing  agreement  with  witnesses  who 
testified  that  representation  of  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans  throughout  the  Nation 
should  be  broader  than  that  which  can  be 
achieved  through  membership  on  the  Cabinet 
Committee,  the  committee  adopted  an 
amendment  establishing  an  Advisory  Council 
on  Spanish-Speaking  Americans.  This  Coun- 
cil would  be  composed  of  nine  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  from  among  in- 
dividuals who  are  representative  of  the  Mexi- 
can American.  Puerto  Rican  American,  Cuban 
American,  and  other  elements  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  and  Spanlsh-surnamed  community 
in  the  United  States,  which  would  advise  the 
Cabinet  Committee  with  respect  to  such 
matters  as  the  Committee  Chairman  may 
request. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
bill  is  passed.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
a  question.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  bill  does 
now  include  Puerto  Rico;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes:  the  bill  includes 
all  Spanish-speaicing  Americans. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
think  the  Senator  was  very  sensible  and 
statesmanlike  in  his  willingness  to  make 
that  inclusion. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  to  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut who  lieaded  the  .subcommittee  hear- 
ings, and  the  membership  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  including 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  iMr. 
McClellan  I .  whose  committee  reported 
the  resolution  imanimously.  I  also  com- 
mend the  Members  on  the  other  side  who 
gave  this  resolution  bipartisan  support 
and  joined  me  in  sponsoring  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  I 
think  this  is  a  tremendously  constructive 
step.  My  State,  as  does  his  State,  share 
the  border  with  Mexico.  We  have  many 
Mexican-American  people  in  our  respec- 
tive States  and  the  longest  international 
border  of  any  State.  I  want  to  add  my 
commendation,  among  the  many  others, 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 
The  qtiestion  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 
The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 


"A  bill  to  establish  the  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee on  Opportunities  for  Spanish -Speak- 
ing People,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  j 


C-5A  OPPONENTS  WIN  BELATED  VIC- 
TORY—FIFTH SQUADRON  FUNDS 
CUT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing debate  on  the  military  authorization 
bill,  and  especially  the  C-5A  amendment 
which  I  proposed,  it  became  clear  that 
the  bill  included  funds  not  only  for  the 
fourth  squadron  of  the  C-5A  but  also  S52 
rhillion  In  long  leadtime  items  for  the 
fifth  squadron.  In  other  words,  not  only 
was  there  money  for  planes  59  through 
81,  but  long  leadtime  funds  were  in- 
cluded for  planes  82  through  101.  or  20 
more  planes. 

MONET  FOR  FIFTH  SQUADRON  DETECTED 

When  I  discovered  this  fact,  shortly 
before  the  vote  on  my  amendment  on 
September  9th,  I  drafted  a  substitute 
amendment  which  would  have  knocked 
out  the  S52  million  and  limited  the  au- 
thorization of  funds  solely  to  the  fourth 
squadron.  I  presented  that  amendment 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  'Mr.  Stennis), 
who  seemed  favorably  inclined  toward 
it.  He  took  it  up  with  variotis  members 
of  his  committee,  many  of  whom  favored 
it,  as  a  possible  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment I  had  pending. 

PENTAGON  OPPOSED  CtrrriNG  S52  MILLION 

However,  even  though  there  was  gen- 
eral sympathy  and  general  approval  of 
it,  the  Defense  Department  at  that  time 
said  they  could  not  accept  it.  As  a  con- 
sequence I  did  not  offer  it  formally  on 
the  grounds  that  if  the  amendment  lost 
it  would  give  the  appearance  that  the 
Senate  had  clearly  authorized  the  fifth 
squadron.  I  felt  it  would  be  easier  t£i  stop 
the  fifth  squadron  of  the  plane  without  a 
vote  rather  than  to  have  a  vote  and  lose 
it.  With  vigorous  Pentagon  opposition, 
that  also  appeared  to  be  its  fate.  This 
would  have  strengthened  the  Air  Force's 
later  arguments  that  the  Senate  had 
made  an  affirmative  decision  in  favor  of 
the  fifth  squadron. 

After  the  vote,  in  which  the  Pentagon 
pulled  out  all  the  stops  to  authorize  the 
fourth  squadron  of  the  C-5A,  I  felt  that 
the  amendment  could  not  pass  if  the 
Pentagon  continued  in  its  opposition. 

PENTAGON    SUPPORTS    OtR    POSITION 

Now,  however,  15  days  after  the  Pen- 
tagon refused  to  support  my  proposal  to 
cut  the  S52  million  in  long  leadtime 
funds  for  the  fifth  squadron  of  the  C-5A. 
the  Pentagon  has  reversed  its  field.  In 
the  report  in  today's  Washington  Post 
of  the  House  Armed  Sernces  Commit- 
tee's action  yesterday  on  that  same  mili- 
tary authorization  bill,  I  read  the  fol- 
lowing : 

In  a  surprise  announcement  ( Chairman 
Mendel)   Rivers  told  committee  members  in 
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executive  seMion  that  the  Pentagon  had 
decided  It  did  not  need  the  $62  million  re- 
quested to  buy  liardware  for  a  fifth  squAdron 
of  C-5A'8. 

Rivers,  according  to  committee  sources, 
said  that  David  Packard,  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  had  Just  told  him  about  the 
change  of  position  on  the  C-5A. 

However.  It  was  not  clear  last  night  even 
to  congressmen  who  attended  the  committee 
session  whether  Packard  was  merely  postpon- 
ing the  money  request  or  settling  for  the 
four  squadrons  totaling  81  planes  rather  than 
the  original  goal  of  120  C-5A's. 

PENTAGON    FLIP-FLOP    WELCOMED 

Mr.  President,  whether  this  is  a  tem- 
porary or  permanent  decision  it  repre- 
sents a  great  victory  for  the  American 
people  and  the  American  taxpayer.  If 
the  amendment  prevails  in  the  House 
and  in  conference,  as  it  should,  at  least 
the  Air  Force  will  have  to  come  back  to 
Congress  in  order  to  get  further  authori- 
zation. From  the  temper  of  most  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mdttee,  as  expressed  to  me,  I  believe  that 
a  fifth  wing  would  not  be  approved.  Cer- 
tainly^  It  should  not  be  approved. 
.  By_cuttlng  out  this  $52  mllUon  and 
stopping  the  fifth  squadron,  about  $1  bil- 
lion will  be  saved  for  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

I  only  wish  the  Pentagon  had  been 
\vllllng  to  take  this  step  2  weeks  ago.  But 
it  does  represent  a  change  and  a  change 
which  many  of  us  have  pressed  very 
hard  to  obtain. 

FIGHT    WILL    CONTINUE 

I  serve  notice  that  this  Senator  will 
continue  to  fight  against  any  additional 
squadrons  for  the  C-5A.  Our  group  who 
fought  for  a  second  look  at  the  C-5A 
and  other  weapons  have  been  vindicated 
with  this  shift,  however  reluctant  it  may 
have  been,  at  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  article 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Rivers  Adds  Billion  in  Bill  for  Ships 

( By  George  C.  Wilson) 
Chairman  L.  Mendel  Rivers  (D-S.C.)  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  yester- 
day added  $1  billion  to  the  military  procure- 
ment bin  to  enable  the  Navy  to  authorize 
more  ships  in  Fiscal  1970. 

The  addition  was  made  over  the  protests 
of  a  handful  of  congressmen  on  the  com- 
mittee who  also  lost  in  several  other  attempts 
to  curb  military  projects,  Including  the  antl- 
balUstlc-mlsslle  defense  and  the  C-5A  trans- 
port. 

In  a  surprise  announcement.  Rivers  told 
committee  members  in  executive  session  that 
the  Pentagon  had  decided  It  did  not  need  the 
$52  million  requested  to  buy  hardware  for  a 
fifth  squadron  of  C-5As. 

Rivers,  according  to  committee  sources, 
said  that  David  Packard,  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  had  just  told  him  about  the  change 
of  position  on  the  C-5A. 

However,  it  was  not  clear  last  night  even 
to  congressmen  who  attended  the  commit- 
tee session  whether  Packard  was  merely  post- 
poning the  money  request  or  settling  for  the 
four  squadrons  totaling  81  planes  rather  than 
the  original  goal  of  120  C-5As. 

But  the  very  fact  that  Packard  was  willing 
to  forgo  the  $52  million  for  the  C-5A  was 
seen  by  critics  of  the  program  as  strengthen- 


ing their  argument  that  the  full  force  of  120 
planes  was  not  urgently  needed. 

Adding  to  the  controversy.  Rivers  re- 
portedly told  his  colleagues  that  the  Penta- 
gon now  wanted  the  $52  million  to  go  for  a 
Freedom  Fighter  that  the  United  States 
could  sell  abroad  In  competition  with  French 
places. 

Rep.  Robert  L.  Leggett  (D-Callf.)  rebelled, 
figuring  the  money  would  go  into  Rivers" 
effort  to  help  the  Northrop  Corp.  build  and 
market  an  overseas  version  of  Its  P-5. 

Rivers,  without  any  request  from  the 
Pentagon,  early  this  year  added  money  to  the 
Fiscal  1969  Pentagon  authorization  to  help 
Northrop  tool  up  for  the  export  model  of 
the  F-5.  But  the  Senate  did  not  go  along. 

Leggett  confirmed  last  night  that  he  tried 
to  strike  out  $36  million  of  the  $52  million 
now  headed  for  the  Freedom  Fighter  pro- 
gram. He  said  he  lost  on  a  voice  vote. 

According  to  the  explanation  Leggett  said 
he  received  about  the  Pentagon  request,  the 
$52  million  would  not  necessarily  go  to 
Northrop.  But  Rivers  had  made  clear  his 
previous  action  had  Northrop's  plane  in 
mind. 

Packard  figured  in  another  action  by  Riv- 
ers yesterday.  The  committee's  draft  bill — 
still  labeled  confidential — would  abolish  the 
Pentagon's  Office  of  Systems  Analysis — 
headquarters  for  the  civilian  Whiz  Kids  who 
have  been  challenging  the  military  since  the 
days  of  former  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNamara. 

But  Rivers  according  to  committee  sources, 
told  his  colleagues  that  Packard  had  prom- 
ised to  get  the  Whiz  Kids  "in  hand."  So  the 
following  section  In  the  draft  bill  was  de- 
leted: 

"The  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Systems  Analysis  is  abolished.  The 
functions  heretofore  performed  by  this  of- 
fice are  transferred  to  the  office  of  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense,  who  shall  allocate 
such  functions  within  the  department  .  .  . 
to  assure  that  the  views  of  civilian  and  mili- 
tary personnel  are  given  equal  considera- 
tion." 

Rivers  long  has  disapproved  of  the  Whiz 
Kids.  Their  proposal  earlier  this  year  to  sink 
10  of  the  oldest  Polaris  submarines  to  save 
money  sent  him  into  a  rage. 

Another  sore  spot  with  Rivers  and  one  of 
his  staunched  allies  on  the  committee.  Rep. 
F.  Edward  Hubert  (D-La.),  is  the  refusal  of 
some  colleges  and  universities  to  cooperate 
with  the  military  on  recruiting  and  ROTC. 

A  section  in  their  draft  bill  would  require 
the  Pentagon  to  notify  Congress  60  davs  In 
advance  of  awarding  any  research  money  to 
educational  institutions  about  "the  record 
of  the  school,  college  or  university  with  re- 
gard to  cooperation  on  military  mat- 
ters .  .  ." 

Hubert  said  last  night  that  his  committee 
"win  not  tolerate  any  weakening  of  the 
ROTC  program  on  campus."  He  said  the 
ROTC  units  should  "stand  as  Glbraltars  of 
strength  against  the  minority  which  Is  at- 
tempting to  downgrade  the  military  and  de- 
stroy  our   constitution    and   the   nation." 

While  the  military  critics  on  the  commit- 
tee lost  In  most  of  their  battles  with  Rivers, 
there  was  agreement  between  the  hawks  and 
doves  on  the  need  to  reduce  military  man- 
f>ower. 

The  House  bill  would  cut  the  number  of 
men  in  uniform  to  3,285.000  by  July  1,  1970, 
compared  with  aoout  3.5  million  now,  a  re- 
duction of  176.000  men.  The  Senate-passed 
procurement  bill  sets  the  ceiling  at  3,461,000 
but  states  it  must  be  reduced  by  the  number 
of  troops  withdrawn  from  Vietnam. 

Rep.  Luclen  N.  Nedel  (D.  Mich.) ,  one  of  the 
rebels  on  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, said  he  and  his  allies  mustered  between 
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four  and  eight  votes  on  their  amendment 
offered  in  committee  yesterday. 

The  higheet  number  of  dissenting  votes 
eight,  was  cast  for  the  amendment  to  strike 
$584  million  for  the  ABM  (anti-balllstic- 
mlsslle)  from  the  bill.  The  entire  bill,  to  go 
before  the  House  Rules  Conunlttee  on  Tues- 
day, was  passed  in  committee  by  a  36  to  3 
vote. 

It  Is  unusual  for  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  split  on  the  whole  procure- 
ment bill.  Voting  against  It  were  Nedzl,  Reps 
Otis  G.  Pike  (D-N.T.)  and  Rep.  Charles  w' 
Whalen  Jr.  (R-Ohio). 

In  contrast  with  the  lengthy  debate  In  the 
Senate,  on  the  $20  billion  procurement  bills 
the  House  is  expected  to  dispose  of  its  ver- 
sion next  week  when  amendments  beaten 
down  in  committee  will  be  offered  again.  Only 
three  hours  of  debate  will  be  requested  lor 
the  bin,  with  amendments  granted  additional 
lime. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  probably  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  reduction  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  results  from  the  desire 
to  make  some  necessary  or  what  it  con- 
siders to  be  necessary  economies  in  the 
Department,  by  virtue  of  the  current 
fiscal  and  monetar>'  fix  we  find  ourselves 
in,  rather  than  any  diminution  of  need 
for  the  carrying  capability  that  an  addi- 
tional squadron  of  C-5A's  will  give  us. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  for 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  withhold  these 
funds  if  they  wish  to  do  so,  rather  than 
tell  the  Armed  Services  Committee  in  the 
other  body  that  they  could  delete  the 
funds  and  that  the  advanced  funds  for 
the  fifth  squadron  of  C-5A's  would  not  be 
necessary. 


OFFERING  FOR  SALE  OF  U.S.  ARMS 
BY  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
charge  that  South  Vietnam  is  offering 
for  sale  arms  obtained  from  the  United 
States  is  most  serious  and  requires  an 
immediate  investigation. 

It  would  be  an  outrage  to  the  taxpayer 
if  U.S.  arms  intended  to  be  used  against 
the  Vietcong  are  instead  being  sold  by 
the  South  Vietnamese. 

I  am  infoi-med  that  the  South  Viet- 
nam Embassy  in  Washington  has  con- 
fii-med  the  fact  that  these  sales  are  oc- 
curring. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  arms  of- 
fered to  private  arms  dealers  include 
over  5,000  M-16  i-ifles.  as  well  as  grenade 
launchers,  Browning  automatic  rifles, 
submachineguns,  and  pistols. 

The  M-16  is  our  latest  rifle  and  in  the 
recent  past  we  have  had  shortages  and 
difficulty  in  getting  them  into  the  hands 
of  our  own  troops. 

I  also  understand  that  under  an  agree- 
ment between  South  Vietnam  and  the 
United  States  aU  surplus  arms  in  the 
hands  of  the  South  Vietnamese  army 
which  were  originally  provided  by  the 
United  States  are  to  be  turned  over  to 
self-defense  units  in  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese hamlets.  If,  instead,  they  are  being 
sold  on  the  international  arms  market. 
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there  may  be  a  serious  violation  of  our 
agreement. 

I  have  today  requested  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Pentagon  to  confirm 
the  charge  that  has  been  made  and  to 
make  an  immediate  and  full  investiga- 
tion of  the  facts. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know  whether  its  tax  dollars  are  being 
used  to  provide  arms  to  a  government 
which  is  selling  those  same  arms  on  the 
open  market. 

What  are  the  names  of  the  pi-ivate 
arms  dealers  involved  in  these  sales  and 
from  what  countries  do  they  come? 

How  many  sales  have  occurred  so  far? 

What  assui-ance  is  there  that  once  the 
sales  are  made  the  arms  will  not  turn  up 
in  the  hands  of  the  Vietcong,  or  of  ex- 
tremist groups  in  the  United  States? 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  agreement 
between  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  ourselves  with  respect  to  the 
disposition  of  arms  which  we  provide  to 
them? 

Has  any  U.S.  oflBcial  checked  to  deter- 
mine the  condition  of  the  weapons  being 
sold?  What  are  their  condition? 

If  the  arms  have  been  declared  sur- 
plus, could  they  be  reconditioned  and 
put  back  into  use? 

If  they  could  not  be  used  again  as 
weapons,  why  would  arms  dealers  be  in- 
terested in  purchasing  them? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
need  to  be  answered.  I  hope  a  compre- 
hensive report  will  be  made  by  the  Pen- 
tagon and  the  State  Dei>artment  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 
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I  urge  the  Senate  to  heed  the  wise  mes- 
sage of  these  millions  of  men  and  women 
of  good  will. 

I  also  urge  the  Senate  to  ratify  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions  on  forced 
Labor,  Genocide,  and  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  and  thereby  put  the  United 
States  squarely  on  record  on  the  funda- 
mental question  of  human  dignity. 


RELIGIOUS  GROUPS  STRONGLY 
SUPPORT  SENATE  RATIFICATION 
OF  THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVEN- 
TION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
advocate  of  Senate  ratification  of  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions  on  Forced 
Labor,  Genocide,  and  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the 
invaluable  support  in  behalf  of  ratifica- 
tion provided  by  American  churches  and 
religious  organizations. 

Among  the  American  religious  orga- 
nizations which  have  worked  long  and 
hard  for  Senate  ratification  of  these  con- 
ventions are  B'nai  B'rith,  the  Episcopal 
Church,  United  Church  of  Christ,  Uni- 
tarian-Universalist  Association,  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
U.S.A.,  National  Catholic  Conference  for 
Interracial  Justice,  General  Board  of 
Christian  Social  Concerns,  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  National  Spiritual 
As.sembly  of  the  Bahai's  of  the  United 
States,  Catholic  Association  for  Interna- 
tional Peace,  American  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, American  Jewish  Congress,  and 
Hadassah. 

What  a  remarkable  ecumenical  dis- 
play. 

These  groups  with  literally  millions  of 
members  share  one  basic  tenet — a  belief 
in  and  a  dedication  to  the  real  dignity 
of  man. 


FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2917)  to  improve  the 
health  and  safety  conditions  of  persoiis 
working  in  the  coal  mining  industry  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  today,  the  Senate  begins  con- 
sideration of  S.  2917,  a  bill  to  require 
urgently-needed  improvements  in  health 
and  safety  at  all  coal  mines  in  the  United 
States.  S.  2917  is  legislation  which,  per- 
haps, should  be  knowTi  as  a  bill  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  coal;  not  the  cost  in  dollars 
and  cents  to  the  corporate  operators  of 
our  coal  mines,  but  the  infinitely  greater 
cost  that  does  not  appear  on  profit  and 
loss  records;  the  cost  in  human  pain  and 
suffering  to  our  Nation's  coal  miners  and 
to  their  families. 

Ever  since  the  Civil  War,  the  Nation 
has  witnessed  the  annual  slaughter,  in 
our  coal  mines.  Countless  Americans 
have  burned  in  their  memories  the  pic- 
ture of  the  long-suffering  coal  miner's 
wife  and  family  waiting  at  the  portal  of 
a  Farmington,  W.  Va.,  mine  last  Novem- 
ber 20,  for  the  husband  or  father,  son  or 
brother  to  walk  out  of  the  mine  or  be 
carried  out  of  it  after  a  series  of  ex- 
plosions. For  78  miners,  they  are  still 
waiting. 

Periodically,  in  the  past  100  years,  the 
Nation  has  responded  to  mine  disasters 
with  legislation,  but  the  legislation  has 
always  been  too  timid  and  ineffective. 
Such  legislation  has  frequently  left  more 
undone  than  was  done. 

In  1910,  after  a  series  of  disasters.  Con- 
gress created  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
but  deprived  the  Bureau  of  authority  to 
make  inspections. 

Another  series  of  disasters  prior  to 
the  second  World  War  prompted  the 
enactment  of  the  first  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  in  1941.  This  act  authorized 
inspections,  but  deprived  the  Bureau  of 
authority  to  establish  even  the  most  rudi- 
mentary safety  standards  and  enforce- 
ment powers. 

During  the  Korean  war,  after  one  ex- 
plosion had  snuffed  out  the  lives  of  119 
miners  just  4  days  before  Christmas  1951, 
Congress  enacted  the  1952  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  which  President  Tru- 
man called  "a  sham."  As  he  noted,  on 
signing  the  bill,  it  exempted  from  com- 
pliance all  mines  employing  15  persons 
or  less;  it  left  prevention  of  a  broad  area 
of  accidents  to  the  States,  despite  the 
recognized  inability  of  the  States  to  ful- 
fill that  responsibility;  it  included  ex- 
emptions worded  in  such  a  way  as  to 
permit  unsafe  conditions  and  practices 
to  continue  for  years — indeed,  In  many 


instances  they  still  continue;  and  its 
complex  procedural  provisions  led  the 
President  to  conclude: 

It  could  be  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  carry  out  an  effective  enforce- 
ment program. 

In  1966,  the  act  was  amended  to  pro- 
vide limited  coverage  for  miners  In  small 
mines,  responding  in  part  to  one  of  Pres- 
ident Truman's  objections. 

President  Truman,  however,  was.  in- 
deed, prophetic.  For.  from  1952  through 
1968.  there  have  been  nearly  5.000 
miners  killed,  and  200,000  iiijured  in  un- 
derground coal  mines  of  the  United 
States,  despite  the  passage  of  the  1952 
act.  During  1968,  the  Nation's  under- 
ground coal  miners  produced  about  350 
million  tons  of  coal,  resulting  in  the 
death  of  311  miners,  or  about  one  miner 
for  every  one  million  tons  of  production. 
In  the  early  morning  of  one  bleak  day 
last  November,  a  series  of  explosions 
rocked  Consolidation  Coal  Co 's  No.  9 
mine  at  Farmington,  W.  Va..  killing  78 
miners. 

Often  described  as  the  size  of  Manhat- 
tan Island,  this  mine  wets  finally  sealed 
2  days  after  Thanksgiving  Day.  As  we 
debate  this  bill  today,  men  are  risking 
their  lives  in  an  attempt  to  reopen  this 
mine,  recover  the  dead,  and  ascertain 
the  cause  of  this  tragedy. 

Many  of  our  miners  who  are  lucky 
enough  to  escape  the  violence  that  has 
plagued  the  Nation's  mines  for  years,  are 
subject  to  another  peril  which  often 
causes  total  disability  or  death.  They 
pay  the  price  of  having  to  work  in  an 
atmosphere  often  saturated  with  coal 
dust,  which  is  inhaled  daily  into  their 
lungs,  causing  respiratory  disability  and 
later  death,  sometimes  by  cardiac  fail- 
ure. The  press  and  others  refer  to  this 
disease  as  "black  lung."  The  doctors  call 
it  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis.  What- 
ever it  is  called,  the  fact  is  that  the 
Surgeon  General  estimates  that  over 
100,000  active  and  retired  miners  are 
afflicted  with  it. 

Thus,  the  sudden  violence  of  Farming- 
ton,  and  the  slower,  and  often  equally 
deadly,  effects  of  black  lung  are  the 
catalysts  that  have  caused  the  public  in 
general,  and  the  miners  in  particular,  to 
demand  Federal  action  to  eliminate  the 
causes  of  this  violence  and  disease,  and 
to  reduce  the  death  and  injury  rate  for 
this  industry — a  death  and  injury  rate 
which  is  several  times  as  high  as  the 
average  for  all  other  industries. 

Indeed,  this  industry's  record  was  de- 
scribed by  Secretary  Udall  last  Decem- 
ber as  "disgraceful." 

The  urgency  of  this  action  is  dramati- 
cally and  forcefully  underscored  by  the 
near  tragedy  of  just  this  week  at  an- 
other Consolidation  Coal  Mine  in  Fair- 
view.  W.  Va.,  onl>-  2  or  3  miles  from  the 
ill-fated  Farmington  mine. 

At  5  a.m.,  while  116  men  were  tmder- 
ground.  a  mine  fire  started  and  got 
out  of  hand,  requiring  that  the  section 
be  sealed.  All  escaped,  fortunately.  But 
the  accident  demonstrates  the  urgent 
need  for  this  legislation. 
Mr.   President,   S.   2917— the   Federal 
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Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969 — is  the  first  of  a  series  of  actions 
that  must  be  taken  if  this  demand  is 
to  be  met.  It  is  aimed  at  reducing  and 
ultimately  eliminating  the  excessively 
high  price  paid  to  produce  coal  each  day, 
not  by  the  industry,  not  by  the  consumer, 
but  exclusively  by  the  miner — the  most 
valuable  resource  of  this  industry — and 
by  his  family. 

The  bill  is  the  culmination  of  long  and 
arduous  work  by  members  of  the  Labor 
Subcommittee  and  the  full  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  beginning 
with  9  days  of  public  hearings  and  end- 
ing with  13  days  of  executive  sessions, 
as  well  as  untold  hours  of  staff  work. 
The  issues  involved  were  complex.  The 
subject  matter  was  extremely  technical. 
The  terminology  used  is  unique  to  this 
industry. 

Yet.  despite  this,  with  the  able 
guidance  of  those  Senators  who  represent 
the  major  coal  producing  States  and  who 
have  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  this  in- 
dustry, with  the  remarkable  diligence  dis- 
playe'ciby  all  members  of  the  committee, 
the  committee  was  able  to  develop  and  re- 
port out  unanimously  the  most  compre- 
hensive coal  mine  health  and  safety  bill 
ever  to  be  considered  by  this  body. 

All  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
deserve  a  special  word  of  gratitude  for 
their  tireless  elTorts. 

I  also  wish.  Mr.  President,  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  iMr.  Cooper  ■ .  who.  though  not 
a  member  of  our  committee,  accepted  my 
invitation  to  meet  with  the  subcommittee 
during  its  executive  deliberations.  He 
made  a  number  of  suggestions,  several  of 
which  were  adopted  by  the  committee, 
and.  in  my  judgment,  helped  to  improve 
the  legislation  greatly. 

Just  last  December,  the  chairman  of 
the  National  Coal  Association  and  presi- 
dent of  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  publicly 
stated: 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  health 
and  safety  of  employees  in  the  coal  mining 
industry  must  be  given  first  priority. 

Later,  in  March  of  this  year,  the  presi- 
dent of  that  association  assured  the  sub- 
committee, stating : 

The  industry  does  not  believe  profits  should 
be  put  ahead  of  the  health  and  safety  of 
mineworkers. 

I  certainly  concur  with  both  of  these 
statements.  But  to  achieve  these  admira- 
ble industrial  goals,  the  industi-y  must 
make  major  changes  in  its  health  and 
safety  practices.  For.  as  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  stated : 

While  the  coal  mining  Industry  has  made 
giant  strides  In  its  ability  to  extract  the 
natural  resource  coal  from  the  depths  of  the 
earth,  it  has  lagged  behind  other  industries 
in  protecting  its  most  valuable  resource — the 
miner 

The  purpose  of  S.  2917  is  to  insure  that 
both  the  industry  and  the  Government 
do.  in  fact,  give  first  priority  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  miner;  to  insure  an 
end  to  the  annual  carnage  in  our  Nation's 
coal  mines;  and  to  insure  that  new  gen- 
erations of  coal  miners  are  not  ravaged 
by  black  lung. 


The  evidence  is  unmistakable  that  the 
miners  themselves  are  no  longer  willing 
to  accept  the  fatalistic  attitude  still  prev- 
alent in  this  industry — the  attitude 
which  almost  accepts  with  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders  the  proposition  that  'min- 
ing is  a  hazardous  occupation."  They 
know  that  coal  mining  need  not  be  so 
hazardous  if  only  the  operators  and  the 
Government  will  place  as  high  a  priority 
on  the  health  and  safety  of  the  miner  as 
is  placed  on  economics. 

That  is  what  this  bill  is  about.  It 
recognizes  that  voluntarism  in  this  in- 
dustry which  has  been  the  byword  of  the 
past  17  years  is  not  enough. 

This  bill  provides  the  tools  for  better 
health  and  safety.  The  bill,  however  ef- 
fective it  may  be.  will  never  achieve  ade- 
quate health  and  safety  for  the  miner 
unless  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
acquires  new  perspective  and  focus  con- 
cerning the  importance  of  the  miner  and 
unless  there  is  strong  and  vigorous  ad- 
ministration by  the  Department. 

This  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  makes  an  across-the- 
board  comprehensive  attack  on  both  the 
safety  and  health  problems.  It  not  only 
corrects  the  deficiencies  in  the  1952  act.  it 
accounts  for  all  we  have  learned  since 
1952.  and  provides  for  the  development 
and  implementation  of  safeguards 
against  hazards  which  may  develop  in  the 
future.  For  the  first  time,  it  covers  the 
health  of  the  mmer;  covers  surface,  as 
well  as  underground  coal  mines:  author- 
izes health  and  safety  standards  by  regu- 
lation, not  just  by  statute,  and  pennits 
administrative  change  of  the  standards 
in  the  bill  to  improve  health  and  safety: 
establishes  an  extensive  array  of  interim 
mandatory  health  and  safety  standards: 
provides  for  injunctions  and  civil  and 
criminal  penalties  for  violations:  requires 
an  expansion  of  the  sadly  deficient  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  safety  and  health  research 
program,  and  provides  for  a  health  and 
safety  research  trust  fund:  and  expands 
the  coverage  of  the  law  to  afford  protec- 
tion against  all  accidents,  not  just  those 
that  kill  Ave  or  more  at  one  time,  as  the 
1952  act  provided. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  discuss 
some  of  the  major  issues  in  this  legis- 
lation and  the  provisions  in  the  bill  which 
deal  with  them. 

1.    CONTROL    OF  RESPIRABLE    DUST 

A  new  dimension  has  been  added  to  the 
already  known  hazards  of  coal  mining. 
The  new  hazard  is  not  violent,  it  is  not 
even  visible,  yet  it  embraces  in  its  deadly 
arms  over  100.000  of  our  Nation's  min- 
ers— black  lung. 

■What  is  black  lung?  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  take  volume  IV  of  the  hearing 
record,  that  thin  12-page  volume  on  your 
desks.  In  figure  1  you  have  a  photograph 
of  an  actual  lung  cross  section.  It  is  a 
healthy  lung.  It  was  taken,  during  an 
autop.sy.  from  a  90-year-old  schoolteach- 
er. Now  look  at  the  next  page — figure  2. 
That  is  a  lung  section  from  a  40-year-old 
miner.  That  is  black  lung.  Or  look  at  fig- 
ures 7  and  8.  or  figure  12.  That,  too,  is 
black  lung. 

Unlike  the  violent  death  that  may  re- 
sult from  a  methane  ignition,  mine  fire. 
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or  other  accident,  black  lung  does  not 

kill  instantly.  First,  it  causes  many  years 
of  painful  breathlessness  before  ultimate 
death — or — it  causes  heart  failure. 

The  disease  is  caused  by  respirable 
coal  dust.  and.  although  the  industry  and 
the  Government  have  known  about  the 
disease  and  its  cause  for  some  time  now 
the  United  States  is  the  only  major  coal- 
producing  nation  in  the  world  which 
does  not  have  an  industry-wide  Govern- 
ment standard  to  control  this  dust.  Great 
Britain  has  a  standard.  Poland.  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  even  the  Soviet  Union  have 
standards.  But  not  the  United  States. 

It  is  clear  that  a  properly  enforced  of- 
ficial standard  for  respirable  coal  dust 
would  make  a  significant  reduction  in 
new  cases  of  coal  workers'  pneumo- 
coniosis, and  hopefully  reduce  the  rate  of 
progression  in  miners  who  have  already 
contracted  the  disease. 

The  Surgeon  General,  in  testifying  on 
this  legislation,  cautioned  tlie  committee 
that  the  ideal  dust  level,  in  terms  of  ab- 
solute prevention  of  the  disease,  would  be 
a  zero  dust  level.  The  ideal  would  be  to 
prohibit  any  respirable  coal  dust  in  anv 
coal  mine.  He  recognized,  however,  that 
this  is  a  goal  which  cannot  be  achieved 
immediately. 

On  the  basis  of  all  of  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee,  and  the  entire  five- 
volume  record  now  before  the  Senate,  es- 
pecially the  recommendations  of  the 
Surgeon  General.  S.  2917  provides  for  a 
two-phased  mandatory  reduction  of  the 
respirable  coal  dust  levels  in  all  US 
mines. 

Six  months  after  enactment  the  bill 
requires  that  each  coal  mine  operator 
maintain  the  respirable  coal  dust  at  a 
level  no  greater  than  3.0  milligrams  per 
cubic  met«r  of  air.  Then.  3  years  after 
enactment,  he  must  reduce  the  level  to 
2.0  milligrams. 

The  committee  recognized  that  not  all 
mines  would  be  able  to  achieve  these  stat- 
utoiT  levels  within  the  time  prescribed. 
Therefore,  the  bill  provides  a  procedure 
under  which  operators  may  obtain  per- 
mission to  operate  at  a  higher  level 
for  a  limited  period  of  time.  During  the 
2i2-year  period  when  the  statutory  level 
is  3.0  milligrams,  an  operator  who  can- 
not achieve  the  level  may  be  permitted  to 
operate  at  not  more  than  4.5  milligrams. 
Then,  when  the  statutory  level  drops  to 
2.0.  an  operator  who  cannot  achieve  this 
new  level  may  be  permitted  to  operate  for 
an  additional  period  of  up  to  3  years  at  a 
3.0  level.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  after 
enactment,  all  mines  must  achieve  the 
2.0   level. 

In  the  event,  however,  that  it  is  tech- 
nologically impossible  to  achieve  this  2.0 
level  within  the  time  permitted,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  extend  the  pe- 
riod during  which  operators  may  be  per- 
mitted to  operate  at  3.0  by  filing  an  ex- 
tension plan  with  the  Congress.  If  neither 
the  House  nor  the  Senate  disapproves  of 
the  extension  plan,  the  plan  would  be- 
come effective. 

I  believe  in  this  debate  we  should  dis- 
cuss the  deliberations  that  led  us  to  these 
periods,  which  might  seem  very  long,  for 
adjustment  to  the  levels  that  the  statute 


provides.  It  was  a  long  deliberative  proc- 
ess, and  recognizing  the  problems  that 
will  be  faced  by  industry  in  meeting  our 
standards. 

I  note  that  my  good  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  is  present  in  the 
Chamber.  We  went  an  unusual  extra 
mile  to  be  reaUstic  and  understand  the 
problems  that  industry  will  face  as  wc 
bring  to  the  industry  the  requirement 
that  it  measures  the  air  in  terms  of  dust 
levels.  Our  objective  is  the  elimination 
of  this  killing  disease,  pneiunoconiosls. 
the  so-called  black  limg. 

The  bill  also  directs  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral to  establish,  within  1  year,  a  health 
standard  for  application,  as  early  as 
possible,  which  will  insure  that  coal  min- 
ers can  work  their  entire  adult  lives  in 
the  mines  without  incurring  black  lung 
or  any  other  occupationally  caused  dis- 
ease. 

Although  the  standards  established  by 
the  bill  will  not  in  themselves  completely 
prevent  a  miner  from  contracting  pneu- 
moconiosis, they  will  significantly  re- 
duce the  probability  that  any  given  min- 
er will  be  afflicted  with  the  disease. 

In  addition  to  requiring  reduced  dust 
levels,  the  bill  also  provides  for  compre- 
hensive medical  examinations  under  the 
supei-vision  of  the  Surgeon  General,  and 
for  ereatly  expanded  and  intensified  re- 
search by  both  the  Government  and  the 
industry. 

2.   INTERIM     SAFETY     STANDARDS 

To  ward  off  the  heavy  toll  of  on-the- 
job  fatalities  and  injuries.  S.  2917  pro- 
vides both  a  comprehensive  set  of  in- 
terim safety  standards  and  authority  in 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  promul- 
gate new  and  improved  standards.  The 
interim  safety  standards  in  the  bill  are 
directed  at  eliminating  the  extreme  haz- 
ards of  coal  mining. 

Specifically,  the  bill,  which  is  applica- 
ble to  all  mines,  includes  provisions  di- 
rected at  the  control  of  the  roof  falls 
which  killed  99  miners  last  year.  It  re- 
quires improvements  in  ventilation  to 
control  methane;  increased  testing  for 
methane;  improvements  in  control  of 
combustibles — such  as  loose  coal — that 
propagate  explosions:  and  broadened 
protection  against  potential  dangers 
from  the  use  of  electrical  equipment 
which  killed  17  miners  last  year. 

The  bill  contains  provisions  for  the 
filing  and  updating  of  adequate  mine 
maps  and  requires  two  adequately  and 
clearly  marked  escapeways.  The  bill  also 
requires  for  the  first  time,  that  mines  be 
illuminated — a  requirement  which 
should  eliminate  many  of  the  day-to- 
day accidents  that  occur. 

3.    ELIMINATION    OF    GASSY    AND    NONGASST 
DISTINCTION 

One  of  the  major  causes  of  deaths  and 
injuries  in  the  mines  is  the  ignition  or 
explosion  of  methane — a  hazard  that  has 
killed  over  i.lOO  miners  and  injured  over 
950  since  1941. 

The  bill  requires  greatly  improved 
methods  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
methane  gas  in  explosive  quantities. 
These  include  improved  ventilation  re- 
quirements, rock  dusting  requirements, 
and  mine  examinations. 


In  addition,  the  bill  expands  and  im- 
proves measures  in  the  1952  act  designed 
to  eliminate  the  causes  of  methane  igni- 
tion. These  improved  measures  include 
prohibitions  against  smoking  and  the 
use  of  open  flames,  safer  use  of  explo- 
sives, greater  protection  in  the  use  of 
trailing  cables,  and  the  use  of  electric 
equipment  in  the  face  area  of  mines 
which  meets  ignition  and  explosion 
proofing  standards. 

Under  the  1952  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act.  as  amended,  special  provi- 
sions permit  the  use  of  electric  face 
equipment  which  is  not  arc  or  spark 
proof ;  that  is,  has  not  met  the  permissi- 
bility standards  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
in  mines  that  have  never  had  an  ignition 
or  have  never  been  found  to  have  meth- 
ane of  more  than  0.25  percent.  These 
so-called  nongassy  mines  have  received 
special  treatment  under  the  premise  of 
the  1952  act  that  a  mine  need  not  adopt 
special  measures  to  control  methane  and 
prevent  ignitions  until  there  was  "evi- 
dence of  gas." 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
consistently  taken  the  position  that  all 
mines  are  potentially  gassy.  The  commit- 
tee,   therefore,    acting    on    the    recom- 
mendation of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, treated  all  mines  alike  in  provid- 
ing  new   and  additional  safeguards  to 
control  methane  and  prevent  ignitions. 
This  decision  is  based  on  a  conclusion 
that  the  only  method  of  protecting  all  of 
the  Nation's  coal  miners  would  be  t«  treat 
all  mines  alike  in  preventing  gas  igni- 
tions and  explosions.   In  doing   so.   the 
committee  provided  that  all  low  horse- 
power electric  face  equipment  and  large 
electric  face  equipment  -grandfathered" 
under  the   1952  act  be   arc   and   spark 
proof — that    is.    permissible,    within    16 
months  after  enactment.  In  addition,  the 
committee  provided  that  all  large  electric 
face  equipment  at  the  so-called  nongassy 
mines  must  be  permissible  in  this  time 
frame,  but.  where  the  equipment  is  un- 
available,   an    additional    period    of    32 
months  is  allowed  to  convert. 

The  committee  was  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  although  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  deaths  and  injuries  caused  by 
methane  ignitions  have  occurred  in 
gassv  mines,  the  fact  is  that  since  1941. 
84  miners  have  been  killed  by  methane 
ignitions  in  so-called  nongassy  mines— 
that  is  mines  in  which  the  law  says  there 
is  not  supposed  to  be  any  methane. 

In  fact,  while  the  legislation  was  pend- 
ing before  the  committee,  five  men  were 
burned  when  a  spark  from  a  large  piece 
of  equipment  in  nonpermissible  condi- 
tion ignited  methane  in  a  so-called  non- 
gassy mine  in  West  Virginia. 

In  shoi't.  the  committee  believed  that 
it  was  not  enough  to  tighten  controls 
on  gassy  mines.  The  so-called  nongassy 
mines  also  present  a  problem  because 
ignitions  occur  there,  too.  as  the  record 
shows.  Accordingly,  the  committee  deter- 
mined to  meet  both  problems;  yet.  it 
recognized  that  more  time  is  needed  for 
the  nongassy  mines. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  exhibit  1  to  my  statement  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  costs  of  this  electrical  equip- 


ment section  as  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Interior.  I  also  include  as 
part  of  exhibit  1  the  investigations  re- 
ports prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
of  five  ignitions  in  nongassy  mines  caused 
by  nonpermissible  large  equipment  or 
by  large  equipment  in  nonpermissible 
condition. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob  ection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.» 

•J.   THE   FEDERAL   COAL   MINE  SAFETY   ACT  OF    1952 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  under  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  of  1952.  there  is  a  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Board  of  Review  composed  of  two 
representatives  of  coal  mine  operators, 
two  representatives  of  coal  mine  employ- 
ees, and  one  public  chairman — the  most 
recent  chairman  having  been  a  former 
vice  president  of  a  large  coal  company. 
Both  the  outgoing  and  incoming  ad- 
ministration bills,  S.  355  and  S.  1300, 
proposed  that  this  Board  continue  in 
existence  with  veto  jxiwer  over  the  Sec- 
retary in  enforcement  actions. 

In  testifying  on  such  a  Board,  which 
on  its  face  appears  to  be  an  industry- 
oriented  Board,  or  a  special  interest 
Board,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  said  that  the  Board  was  "an 
escape  valve"  for  the  industrj-.  In  the 
Board's  own  presentation  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, it  referred  to  itself  essentially 
as  a  buffer  between  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  the  coal  industry'." 

To  put  an  'escape  valve."  "buffer" 
Board  of  this  character  over  the  Secre- 
tary would  weaken  any  possibility  for 
effective  enforcement  of  a  health  and 
safety  statute. 

As  noted  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
professors  of  administrative  practice  and 
procedure.  Prof.  Louis  L.  Jaffa,  Harvard 
Law  School: 

Tlie  process  precisely  inverts  what  would 
be  the  proper  sequence.  There  might  be  some 
warrant  for  an  initial  Industry  judgment 
prior  to  a  final  decision  by  the  public  officer, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  legitimate  inter- 
est is  served  by  subjecting  the  Secretary's 
Judgment  to  the  final  decision  of  an  industry 
board. 

The  most  effective  enforcement  can  be 
expected  if  the  Cabinet-level  ofBcial 
charged  with  responsibility  for  the  health 
and  safety  of  coal  miners  is  given  the  au- 
thority and  responsibility  for  enforcing 
this  law.  Speedy  due  process  will  best  be 
protected  by  immediate  appeals  of  his 
decisions  to  the  Federal  courts  of  appeals. 

5.  RESEARCH 

For  100  years,  neither  the  industry' 
nor  the  Government  has  made  the  con- 
certed effort  that  is  necessary-  to  protect 
the  men  who  go  down  into  the  mines  to 
bring  forth  the  Nation's  source  of  energvv 
With  a  misguided  sense  of  values,  both 
industry  and  Government  have  spent 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars — over 
S350  million— on  production  research, 
on  marketing  research,  on  economic  re- 
search in  the  past  17  years.  But  we  have 
spent  less  than  S2  milUon  a  year  on 
human  research,  on  the  research  neces- 
san-  to  protect  the  lives  of  those  miners. 
Just  this  week    the  Senate  passed  the 
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House-enacted  appropriations  bill  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  includ- 
ing $22  million  for  commercial  coal  re- 
search and  only  $3  million  for  health 
and  safety  research  in  all  mining  opera- 
tions, not  just  coal. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising,  though 
greatly  depressing,  that  the  frequency 
rate  for  coal  mining  fatalities  has  been 
a  relatively  constant  1.1  to  1.5  fatalities 
per  million  man-hours  of  work  every 
year  since  1952  with  the  exception  of 
1966.  Between  50  and  58  miners  have 
been  injured  for  each  million  man-hours 
of  work  since  1952,  with  the  exception  of 
1965,  when  the  rate  was  49.33  nonfatal 
injuries  per  million  man-hours  of  work. 
This  is  a  rate  several  times  as  high  as 
the  average  rate  for  all  other  industries. 
according  to  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil. 

S.  2917  provides  a  new  and  major  sec- 
tion establishing  the  coal  mine  health 
and  safety  research  trust  fund.  There 
will  be  a  research  assessinent  on  each 
ton  of  coal  sold  or  used,  beginning  with  1 
.cent.iji  the  first  year,  and  increasing  a 
penny  a  year  until  it  reaches  a  level  of 
4  cents  per  ton  in  the  fourth  year.  This 
research  assessment  is  expected  to  yield, 
by  the  fourth  year,  a  minimum  of  $20 
million  annually  for  health  and  safety 
research.  It  will  assure  that  the  indus- 
try itself  bears,  in  some  measure,  the 
increased  costs  of  health  and  safety  re- 
search— costs  directly  attributable  to  the 
industry's  strange  reluctance  to  solve  its 
own  problems. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
exhibit  2,  a  copy  of  the  1969  armual  re- 
port of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research.  This 
report  demonstrates  part  of  the  exten- 
sive nature  of  the  Government's  financ- 
ing of  commercial  coal  research. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.  > 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  S.  2917  is  a  major  compre- 
hensive measure  which  offers  our  Na- 
tion's coal  miners  the  promise  of  a  life- 
time of  productive  work  free  from  the 
hazards  that  have  depleted  this  work 
force.  It  offers  the  families  of  our  coal 
miners  the  hope  of  relief  from  the  daily 
fears  that  permeate  their  lives. 

The  bill  not  only  provides  the  means 
to  improve  the  health  and  safety  condi- 
tions and  practices  at  all  underground 
coal  mines;  it  encompasses  all  other  coal 
mines  including  strip  mines,  not  now 
covered  by  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  earlier,  this 
bill  is  the  first  Federal  action  aimed  at 
meeting  the  demand  for  better  health 
and  safety  in  the  coal  mines.  There  must, 
however,  be  others  if  we  expect  to  ac- 
complish the  goals  of  this  legislation. 
The  officials  and  employees  of  the  In- 
terior Department  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  must  reorient  their  attitudes  to- 
ward the  miner.  Business  as  usual  is  no 
longer  acceptable.  They  must  develop  the 
role  of  the  "advocate"  for  the  miner. 
They  must  vigorously  seek  sufficient 
manpower  and  funds  to  do  the  job.  They 


must  accelerate  their  health  and  safety 
research,  always  looking  for  new  ways 
to  save  a  life.  They  must  institute  a 
broad  program  of  education  of  the  oper- 
ators and  the  miners  to  be  safety  and 
health  conscious  at  all  times.  Time  is  no 
longer  on  their  side.  The  Nation  is  de- 
manding action.  Any  delay  may  well  be 
disastrous. 

A  fatalistic  attitude  has  permeated 
this  industry  for  years.  But  the  Nation's 
miners,  the  public,  and  Congress  will  no 
longer  accept  this  attitude.  Men's  lives 
are  at  stake  and  those  of  their  families 
who  are  dependent  on  them. 

I  believe  that  the  hazards  of  coal  min- 
ing can  be  substantially  reduced  or  elim- 
inated. Many  are  due  to  bad  practices 
and  a  failure  on  the  part  of  both  the  in- 
dustrj'  and  the  Government  to  act  vigor- 
ously years  ago  to  change  them.  We  owe 
It  to  the  miners  who  died  at  Farming- 
ton  and  their  families,  and  to  the  144 
miners  who  have  died  with  little  pub- 
licity since  Parmington,  through  July  of 
this  year. 

We  owe  it  even  more  to  the  living— 
the  active  hard-working  miners  in  the 
mines  today,  and  to  their  families.  No 
longer  can  they  be  forced  to  bear  the 
cost,  in  pain  and  suffering,  of  the  Na- 
tion's coal  production. 

Mr.  President  <Mr.  Stevens  in  the 
chair  > ,  for  all  these  reasons,  I  earnestly 
urge  passage  of  S.  2917  as  it  is  before 
us,  as  it  was  reported  by  a  unanimous 
vote  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Report    of    Gas    Explosion     Baeton    Mine 

YOUGHIOGHENy    AND    OHIO    COAL    COMPANY, 

Barton,  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  Septem- 
ber 5,  1944 

(By   O.   V.    Simpson.   Coal-Mine   Inspector) 

INTRODUCTIO  N 

A  gas  explosion  occurred  In  the  Barton 
mine  of  ttie  Youghlogheny  and  Oliio  Coal 
Company  at  Barton,  Belment  County,  Ohio. 
about  11  a.m.,  September  5,  1944,  while  258 
men  were  in  the  mine.  Three  men  in  the 
50  B  right  entry  off  12  north  received  burns 
about  the  face  and  hands,  but  the  remain- 
ing 49  men  in  this  section  escaped  unin- 
jured and  unassisted  from  the  mine.  The 
other  206  men  were  not  called  out  of  the 
mine. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Tlie  Barton  mine  Is  opened  by  two  drifts 
and  one  shaft.  One  drift  Is  used  as  a  re- 
turn airway  and  main  haulage  road,  and 
the  other  drift  is  closed  by  heavy  rock  falls 
The  sha.ft  Is  used  both  as  an  Intake  and 
return  airway,  and  as  an  emer^ncy  escape- 
way.  The  shaft  is  280  feet  deep  and  Is 
equipped  with  a  stairway  which  is  In  in- 
take air.  The  mine  is  developed  In  the  Pitts- 
burgh No.  8  coal  bed,  averaging  5  feet  and 
3  Inches  In  thickness.  The  untreated  coal 
dust  has  a  ratio  of  volatile  matter  to  total 
combustible  matter  of  0.44  and  therefore 
is  highly  explosive. 

MINING  METHOD  AND  CONDITIONS 

The  panel  room-and-plllar  method  of  min- 
ing is  employed.  Pillar-recovery  work  is  con- 
fined to  entry-barrier  pillars.  All  coal  is  load- 
ed by  hand.  Face  entries  are  driven  In  sets 
of  3  from  the  main  entries  at  1,530-foot  In- 
tervals. Room  entries  on  480-foot  centers 
are  driven  from  the  face  entries  in  pairs  En- 
try-berrler  pillars  200  feet  wide  and  about 
400  feet   long  are   left   betwen  the  face  en- 
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tries  and  the  first  rooms  off  the  room  en 
tries.  These  pillars  are  recovered  after  room 
work  in  the  room  entries  has  been  complMeri 
by  driving  a  pair  of  entries  Into  the  centTr 
of  the  barrier  pillar  parallel  to  and  between 
sets  Of  room  entries.  Rooms  are  driven  off 
both  sides  of  this  pair  of  entries  The  bun 
entries  that  are  driven  Into  the  center  of 
the  barrier  pillars  are  driven  to  a  dep^h  of 
170  feet,  and  the  rooms  off  these  butt  en 
tries  are  driven  160  feet  deep.  This  system 
of  recovering  barrier  pillars  has  only  been 
in  effect  a  very  short  time. 

The  Barton  mine  Is  rated  nongassv  bv 
the  Ohio  Division  of  Mines  and  is  operated 
as  a  nongassy  mine.  No  permissible  electrical 
equipment  Is  used  in  the  mine.  The  mine 
is  ventilated  by  4  air  splits:  the  air  enters 
through  the  fan  shaft  and  Is  directed  to  the 
3  6,  and  10  north,  12  north,  16  north  and 
24  south.  The  air  from  12  and  16  north 
and  24  south  returns  along  the  main  liaul- 
age  road,  thence  to  the  surface  through  tha 
shaft.  The  air  from  3,  6.  and  10  north  re 
turns  through  the  main  haulage  entrv  to 
the  surface. 

STORY    OF   THE    EXPLOSION 

A  mlning-m*chine  crew  had  undercut  Xo  4 
room  off  50  B  right  off  12  north,  (50  A  and  B 
right  entries  are  driven  into  the  barrier  pil- 
lar between  50  and  51  right  room  entries)  a 
distance  of  about  12  feet  from  the  right-rand 
rib.  The  machine  operator  had  stopped  the 
shortwall  machine  to  remove  some  blocks 
from  under  the  rear  end  of  the  machine  and 
when  he  started  the  machine  again,  an  arc 
from  the  controller  ignited  the  gas  The  ma- 
chine operator,  helper,  and  a  miner  who  were 
in  the  place  received  burns  of  the  face  and 
hands.  The  No  4  room  in  which  the  machine 
was  operating  had  holed  into  "A"  room  off  51 
right  and  released  a  body  of  gas.  The  51  ri-^ht 
butt  entries  had  been  worked  out  and  u°ere 
sealed  out  by  "A"  room.  'A"  and  '•B"  rooms 
had  been  driven  from  51  right  in  the  barrier 
pillar.  The  mining-machine  crew  stated  that 
they  did  not  know  that  thev  had  cut  into  the 
abandoned  room  until  the  gas  was  Ignited  A 
door  or  curtain  was  not  being  used  to  deflect 
the  air  into  the  No.  4  room,  and  a  line  brat- 
tice was  not  being  used  to  the  face  of  the 
room.  The  face  of  No.  4  room  was  35  feet  mby 
the  crosscut  between  it  and  No.  3  room.  The 
No.  4  room  was  57  feet  deep. 

The  entries  and  rooms  that  were  being 
driven  Into  the  barrier  pillars  were  laid  out 
by  the  section  foreman.  It  was  stated  that 
■A"  and  'B'  rooms  off  51  right  were  driven 
without  engineers'  driving  points  or  spads 
Moreover,  it  was  stated  that  a  plan  or  sketch 
had  not  been  provided  by  the  engineering  de- 
partment for  the  pillar  work.  The  mine  map 
had  not  been  brought  up  to  date  for  several 
months.  The  superintendent  stated  that  a 
30-foot  pillar  was  supposed  to  be  left  between 
the  barrier-pillar  places  and  the  abandoned 
entries  and  that  a  small  pillar  was  to  be  left 
between  No.  4  room  off  50  B  right  and  "A" 
room  off  51  right.  It  was  also  stated  that  drill 
holes  6  feet  deep  were  kept  ahead  of  the  face 
of  No  4  room. 

At  the  time  of  the  investigation,  the  sec- 
tion foreman  for  the  12  north  section  stated 
that  methane  was  detected  on  the  12-north 
main  entry  with  a  flame  safety  lamp  shortly 
after  the  explosion  at  a  point  115  feet  from 
the  No.  4  room. 

Three  air  samples  were  collected  at  the  face 
of  No.  4  room  off  50  B  right  about  4  hours 
after  the  explosion.  The  samples  contained 
0.27,  0.30.  and  0.44  percent  methane  respec- 
tively. The  Bureau  of  Mines  recommends  in 
Mine  Safety  Board  Decision  No.  33,  'That 
any  coal  mine  wherein  methane  or  other 
combustible  gas  can  be  detected  In  amounts 
as  much  as  0.25  percent  or  more  by  frequent 
systematic  searches  shall  be  classified  as  a 
gassy  mine." 
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TABLE  1.— ANALYSES  OF  AIR  SAMPLES  COLLECTED.  had   been   taken   when   approaching   known  introduction            | 

SEPT.  5,  1944  abandoned  workings.  ^n  explosion  occurred  In  the  No.  3  mine  of 

_ 3.  If  adequate  ventilation  had  been  pro-  the  Aoosta-Gray  Company  at  Gray,  Somerset 

Percent  '■'^'^^  "^  ^^^  ^°    ■*  '"'»'"•  ^^^  gas  that  was  oounty,  Pennsylvania,  about  7  15  ajn.  Mon- 

Bottie  number  and         released   may   have  been  diluted  below  the  ^ay.  March  24.   1952    Seventy  men  were   in 

location  in  mine                   CO.          Oi        CH,           N:  ignition  point.  the  mine  at  the  time  of  the'  exploelon.  but 

— ■*    The  explosion  might  have  been  averted  only  four  were  In  the  affected  area    Two  of 

585-v  12  lace,  SOB  ^ad  the  machinemen  been  provided  with  a  these  men,  Lawrence  Gelsbert  and  Dwlght 
right,  No.  4  room  In  flame  safety  lamp  and  made  frequent  tests  Knupp,  were  burned  severelv,  and  the  others 
leil  corner.  Air  trom  for  methane  as  recommended  In  the  Federal  were  cut  and  bruised 
586^0  "VtacOo's'  °'^*  ^°' '*  °"  ""  Inspectors'  inspection  and  relnspectlon  The  explosion  occurred  when  metliane  was 
right,  No.  4  room  in  reports.  ignited  in  21  room  4  flat  26  butt  off  1  north- 
right  corner  Airlrom  5.  This  accident  illustrates  the  necessity  ^est  entries.  It  was  local  in  nature,  and  the 
c.5*n'?9'r«^i(^R-  ■'*  ^^-^  •"  "■"  °'  "^^  ""'^  accuracy  in  the  making  of  sur-  flame  was  confined  to  the  immediate  area, 
nsht  No  4  ;«!  in  ''*'5's  and  extending  workings  on  mine  maps,  ooal  dust  was  a  negligible  factor  in  the  ex- 
righl'corner  Air  In  "^^  explosion  would  not  have  occurred  if  the  pioelon. 
working  piece  Irom  closeness  of  the  workings  had  been  known  general  information 

J'^'""'"' -       -'^     ^°"       ■^°        ^^-^^  ^""^  'f  P^°P^^  precautions  had  been  taken.  ^^^^  ^^  3  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^.  g^^^set  Coun- 

RECOMMENDATION8  ty,  Pennsvlvanla.  about  '2   mile  eaet  of  US. 

The  mlnlng-naachine  operator  stated  that  while  this  explosion  was  a  minor  one,  and  Highway  219.  where  It  Is  served  bv  the  West- 

the  mining-machine   crew  had   been  in   the  ^^^  ^ot  cause  loss  of  life    similar  accidents  em  Marvland  Railroad   It  was  opened  in  1915 

No  4  room  about  one  hour  before  the  explo-  ^t   other   mines   have  caused   violent  explo-  by  the  ConsoUdatlon  Coal  Company,  Incor- 

sion  occurred.  510^5  ^nd  the  death  of  many  men.  It  Is  with  porated,  and  was  known  as  the  No   123  mine. 

At  the  time  of  the  investigation,  Septem-  these  things  In  mind  and  as"  a  means  of  pre-  In     1946.    the    name    of    the    companv    was 

ber  5.  1944,  an  air  measurement  was  taken  on  venting  accidents  of  this  kind  that  the  fol-  changed   to  Pittsburgh  Coal   Company,   and 

the  50  B  right  entry  a  few  feet  Inby  No.  4  lo^jng  recommendations  are  made.  the  mine  was  acquired  and  renamed  No   3  bv 

room.  It  was  found  that  4.800  cubic  feet  of  j    ^he  mine  should  be  regarded  as  a  gassy  the  Acosta-Oray  Company  on  Januarv  1.  1951 

air  a  minute  was  passing  this  point.  j^jj^^  ^^^^  operated  as  such  The  main  office  Is  at  Gray,  Pennsylvania,  and 

The  50  B  right  entries  had  recently  been  3.  Deflector    curtaiiis   or    doors   should    be  the  officials  are  as  follows: 

rock-dusted:    however,    the    rooms    had    not  pjaced  on  room  entries  to  deflect  the  air  Into  Albert     M.     Swank,     President,     Box     630, 

been   rock-dusted.    It   is   believed   that   coal  rooms.  Johnstown,  Pennsvlvanla 

dust  did  not  enter  Into  the  explosion.  Water  3    ^me  brattices  should  be  used  to  con-  Elmer  N.  Custer  General  Manager.  Gray, 

IS  not  used   on   the   cutter  bars  of  mining  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^^^  crosscut  to  the  PemiBvlvanla. 

"The  Ba  3';nm'"e  w^'^'iCected  by  two  '^"I^i^.Lj:'''  ^  "'"""^  ^^  ^"^  ^''P'°-  ^  ^«""  Holsopple,  Mine  Superintendent. 
Federal  coal-mine  inspectors  July  9  lo  17,  "7 ',T  k  .  .  v>,  ,  ^'^l  ^"T^^^^^^^  ^  .  ,.  . 
1942  and  again  by  the  writer  May  3  to  9.  ^-  ,^'1  P«"ons  who  operate  portable  elec-  The  mine  is  opened  by  two  shafts  and  a 
1944  The  .methane  content  in  air  samples  trlcal  equipment  in  face  regions  should  be  slope  into  the  Upper  Preeport  coal  bed 
collected  on  the  original  Inspectton  ranged  fovlded  with  a  permissible  flame  safety  which  Is  known  locally  as  the  E  bed  It 
from  0  03  to  3  56  percent  Thelample  which  ''^'"P  ^'^^  gas-testing  purposes.  They  should  is  38  Inches  thick  at  the  place  where  the  ex- 
contained  3.56  percent  methane  was  collected  ''^Jf''"!'"*^,^,  test  for  gas  at  the  face  Im-  plosion  occurred  and  averages  36  Inches  in 
in  old  works  The  methane  contents  in  mediately  before  the  machine  is  taken  thickness  throughout  the  mine.  The  shafts 
samples  collected  on  the  relnspectlon  of  this  ^^1°"^  ^^^  ^^^  '^^'^'''^^  .  ,  v.  .  "^  ^"^"^  ^°?  ^**^  deep,  and  the  overburden 
mine  ranged  from  0  03  to  0.44  percent  All  ^  Examinations  for  gas  should  be  made  near  the  explosion  area  is  approximately  450 
samples,  collected  on  both  Inspections,  con-  """>•  ^0  minutes  in  places  where  electrical  feet  in  thlckneBs. 

tamed  some  methane.   It  was  recommended  equipment  is  operated.  The  coal  is  low-volatile  bituminous,  gen- 

thai  the  mine  be  classed  as  a  gassy  mine  and  ^    Regardless  of  the  supfXDsed  accuracy  of  erally  called  "smokeless  "  A  composite  mols- 

be   operated    as    such,    on    both    inspections,  'he    mine   map,   drill    holes   at   least   20   feet  ture-free  analysis  of  several  samples  of  coal 

Moreover   on  page  23  of  the  relnspectlon  re-  deep  should  be  drilled  ahead  of  the  face  of  from  this  mine  analyzed  by  the  U.S.  Bureau 

port,  the  following  recommendation  is  found :  any  place  when  the  working  places  are  known  of  Mines  follows: 

•When  electrical  equipment  Is  used  in  face  or  suspected  to  be  close  to  abandoned,  sealed.  Percent 

regions,  tests  for  methane  should  be  made  at  °^  other  old  workings  which  cannot  be  ex-      volatile  matter 18.2 

least  every  30  minutes  bv  a  certified  ofBclal  amined.  Also.  45  degree  angle  holes  at  least      pixed  carbon. 73.2 

or    other    competent    person."    The    mining  25  feet  deep  and  not  more  than  8  feet  apart      ^sn 1    _         ge 

machinemen,    or   other   persons    except   the  should  be  made  on  each  rib.  These  precau-                                                                          

section  foremen  and  the  mine  foreman,  are  '^•ons  should  be  started  when  a  limit  of  200  1         joco 

not  provided   with   flame   safety   lamps.   On  ^^^^   's    reached    from    abandoned   workings  I     ,- 

page  20  of  the  relnspectlon  report  the  follow-  that  cannot  be  Inspected                                           sx.u.   ...  13,960 

ing  recommendation  Is  made :  "The  quantity  '^    Accurate  and  frequent  check  measure- 

of  air  reaching  the  last  open  crosscut  on  any  menis  should   be   made   of   the   distances  in  Numerous  experiments   by  the  Bureau   ol 

pair  of  working  entries  should  be  at  least  workings  approaching  abandoned  or  worked-  Mines  have  proved  that  coal  dust  having  a 

6,000   cubic    feet   a    minute,    and   that   line  °^^  areas.  This  should  be  made  In  addition  volatile  ratio  In  excess  of  0.12  Is  explosive 

brattices  should  be  used  from  the  last  cross-  ^  ^he  drill  holes  advanced  ahead  of  the  face,  and    that   Its   exploslblllty   increases   &s  the 

cut  to  the  working  faces."  8.  Definite   instructions  should   be  Issued  volatile  ratio  Increases.  The  volatile  ratio  of 

-Mthough  this  explosion  was  caused  by  a  ^°  t'he  operating  mine  officials,  such  as  mine  coal   in   this  mine,  based   on   the  foregoing 

nonpennisslble    mining    machine,    a    careful  foreman,    assistant    mine    foremen,    section  analysis.  Is  0.20,  and  the  dust,  consequently, 

analysis   of    the   explosion   would    class   the  foreman,  and  the  miners,  limiting  the  dls-  is  capable  of  entering  into  and  propagating 

ignition  of  the  gas  as  a  contributory  cause,  tance  of  the  places  to  be  driven,  regardless  an  explosion. 

inasmuch    as    the    primary    cause    was    the  °f  whether  or  not  the  areas  being  approached  The  mine   was   being  operated  2  shifts  a 

breaking  into  the  sealed  abandoned  workings  can  be  Inspected.  day.  5  days  a  week,  and  produced  an  average 

with  release  of  gas.  Poor  supervision  and  lack  9    Electrically    driven    equipment    that    is  of  825  tons  of  coal  dally  with  140  employees, 

of  accurate  checks  on  the  advancement  of  the  operated  inby  the  first  open  crosscut  between  The  coal  was  loaded  onto  conveyors  by  hand, 

working   places   by    the   engineering   depart-  entries  or  rooms,  or  In  air  that  has  ventilated  and  the  total  production  in  1951  was  184,355 

ments  were  largely  responsible  for  this  explo-  one  or  more  working  places  in  mines  classed  tons.  An  official  estimated  the  remaining  life 

sion    Accurate  maps  alone  will  not  prevent  as  gassy,  should  be  permissible.  of  the  mine  to  be  20  years.  The  last  Federal 

such  accidents;  suitable  action  must  be  taken  acknowledgment  Inspection  was  completed  on  January  5.  1952. 

to   utilize   the   information   obtainable  from  _,     ,„c^  »„    ^^     „fr.,,^^  „^~.-»,^( v,„  <^*'  ^^  mined  from  panels  by  a  room-and- 

maps  ^^  inspector  was  afforded  cooperation  by  j,,^^  svstem.  Main  and  cross  entries  in  sets 

LESSONS  TO  BE  LEARNED  Company  officials  in  conducting  the  investl-  „f  two,"three,  or  four  are  about  18  feet  wide 

1   Thi.=  u  met  ^n^thpr  of  rh»  iar<«.  r,„mh»r  ^^^^'^^    ^^'^    "^^^    requested    Were     given  5o.foot  centers.  Room  entries  are  In  pairs. 

1.  This  is  just  another  of  the  large  number  promptly  and  fully.  and  rooms  as  thev  advance  are  driven  40 
Of  supposedly  nongassy  mines  suddenly  be-  '^  Respectfully  submitted.  ^j^^^,  wTdT  on  50-f<^t  centers  ^en  r.^,!^ 
coming  sufficiently  gassy  to  cause  an  explo-  leet   wiae   on   so-ioot  centers,   wnen  rooms 

sion.  Fortunately.  nS  one  was  killed  or  seri-  f*^*^  ^^if'^.  ^^"^^^^  i^'^'  '^^^  °'  V^^  P"." 

ously   injured    This   accident   again   empha-  Report    on    Mine    Explosion    No.    3    Mine,  lar  on  the  inby  side  of  the  room  is  extracted 

Sizes    the    fact    that    all    coal    mines    are  Acosta-Grat  Co.,  Gray,  Somersitt  County,  by  cutting  a  slab  from  the  pUlar.  The  coal 

potentially  gassy.  P*-  Mahch  24,  1952  Is  undercut  with  shortwall  mining  machines, 

2.  This  accident  would  not  have  occurred  (By  H.  E.  Sanford.  Chief,  Johnatown  SecOon,  blasted  with  permissible  explosives,  and 
if  drill  holes  of  sufficient  depth  and  on  proper  Accident  Prevention  and  Health  Division:  loaded  by  hand  onto  chaln-and-fllght  con- 
angles  had  been  advanced  ahead  in  the  No.  4  C.  J.  Dalzell.  Omar  Elklns,  Coal-Mlne  In-  veyors.  The  machine  cuttings,  because  of 
room  face  and  if  other  necessary  precautions  spectors)  high  ash  content,  are  gobbed  in  the  mine. 
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Prior  to  the  explosion,  the  mine  was  classed 
nongassy  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Mines,  and  methane  in  excess  of  0.03  percent 
had  not  been  found  by  personnel  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines.  The  C  Prime  or  Upper 
KUtannlng  bed.  which  lies  90  to  100  feet 
under  the  E  bed,  is  gassy  in  adjacent  areas, 
but  It  has  not  been  mined  beneath  the  area 
where  the  explosion  occurred. 

Ventilation  is  Induced  by  a  14-foot  elec- 
trically driven  centrifugal  fan  installed  prop- 
erly on  the  surface  and  blowing  about  99,500 
cubic  feet  of  air  a  minute.  It  is  in  a  brick 
building,  offset  about  25  feet  from  the  air 
shaft,  and  proper  manipulation  of  doors  In 
the  air  ducts  will  reverse  the  direction  of  air 
flow.  A  fan-speed  indicator  and  a  pressure- 
recording  gage  are  provided  Permanent 
stoppings  and  overcasts  are  constructed  of 
fireproof  materials,  and  doors  are  erected  to 
form  air  locks.  Line  brattices  conducted  air 
to  the  working  faces.  During  the  last  Federal 
Inspection,  except  In  3  flat  26  butt,  more 
than  6.000  cubic  feet  of  air  a  minute  was 
passing  through  the  last  open  crosscut  in 
each  set  of  entries  On  the  day  following  the 
explosion,  10,200  cubic  feet  of  air  a  minute 
was  entering  the  explosion  area,  and  there 
was  no  evidence  of  any  recent  change  in 
ventilation. 

PresMft  examinations  of  the  mine  were 
not  being  made,  but  onshlft  and  weekly  ex- 
aminations for  methane  were  made.  On 
March  24,  1952,  the  following  entry  was  made 
in  the  assistant  mine  foreman's  record  book: 
"Examined  all  places  working  in  1  northwest 
section,  found  same  in  safe  working  condi- 
tion, mine  law  complied  with.  Except  26 
butt  4  flat  heading  No.  21  room,  where  an  ex- 
plosion occiu-red  inby  No,  2  crosscut  when 
the  machine  operator  started  the  machine. 
After  explosion,  examination  showed  a  liber- 
ation of  explosive  gas  coming  off  fall  in  No. 
22  room  at  No.  2  crosscut.  Pour  men  were 
involved." 

There  were  four  major  air  splits,  but  many 
of  the  working  places  were  ventilated  by  air 
that  had  first  passed  through  pillar  work- 
ings and  worked-out  and  abandoned  areas. 
Access  to  the  caved  areas  was  not  possible, 
but  samples  collected  m  the  air  current  en- 
tering the  explosion  area  and  at  the  edges 
of  falls  contained  from  0.09  to  5.47  percent 
methane. 

While  parts  of  the  mine  were  dry,  most  of 
It  ranged  from  damp  to  wet.  Parts  that  were 
not  wet  were  rock-dusted  to  within  80  feet 
of  the  faces,  and  rock  dust  had  been  used  In 
the  explosion  area. 

The  underground  electric  equipment  was 
operated  by  275-volt  direct-current  power 
and  was  in  good  operating  condition.  About 
one-half  of  the  equipment  used  In  the  face 
regions  was  permissible  type,  but  It  was  not 
maintained  in  permissible  condition.  The 
mining  machine  involved  in  this  explosion 
is  the  nonpermissible  type.  Many  of  the 
trolley  and  feeder  lines  were  installed  in  air 
returning  from  abandoned  areas  and  pillar- 
recovery  work  Trailing  cables  were  approved 
type  and  in  good  condition.  Tests  for  gas,  ex- 
cept by  foremen  making  their  regular  visits, 
were  not  made  in  the  face  areas  when  elec- 
tric equipment  was  operated. 

Only  permissible-type  electric  cap  lamps 
are  used  by  the  underground  employees. 
Smoking  in  the  mine  is  prohibited,  and  there 
was  no  evidence  that  the  rule  was  being 
violated. 

The  Johnstown  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  learned  of  the  explosion  about  4:15 
p.m..  March  24.  1952.  when  Elmer  Custer, 
General  Manager,  telephoned  Inspector  C. 
J.  Dalzell  that  there  had  been  a  gas  ex- 
plosion. He  reported  that  all  the  men  were 
out  of  the  mine,  that  no  fatalltv  had  re- 
sulted, and  that  no  property  damage  had 
been  done.  Messrs.  Sanford  and  Dalzell  went 
to  the  mine  about  7:15  pm..  but  an  electri- 
cian, who  was  the  only  available  person  at  the 


mine,  reported  that  no  one  was  working  in 
the  mine  at  that  time  Arrangements  were 
then  made  for  an  investigation  the  following 
day. 

The  investigation  was  started  about  8:00 
am..  Tuesday.  March  25.  1952.  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Mines.  Acosta-Gray  Company,  and  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines.  It  was  completed  on  March 
26.  1952.  The  names  of  the  persons  in  the 
Investigating  party  are  as  follows: 

PENNSYLVANIA    DEPARTMENT    OF     MINES 

C.  H.  Maize,  Inspector,  20th  Bituminous 
District. 

W.  R.  Cunningham.  Inspector.  7th  Bitu- 
minous District. 

C.  L.  May.  Inspector.  28th  Bituminous  Dis- 
trict. 

ACOSTA-GRAY    COMPANY 

Merrll  Holsopple,  Mine  Superintendent. 
K.  C.  Stoy.  Mine  Foreman. 

UNITED    STATES    BUREAU    OP    MINES 

H.  E  Sanford.  Chief.  Johnstown  Section, 
Accident  Prevention  and   Health  Division. 

C.  J.  Dalzell,  Coal-Mine  Inspector. 

Omar  Elklns,  Coal-Mlne  Inspector. 

James  Westfield,  Chief,  Accident  Preven- 
tion and  Health  Division,  Region  V'lII,  W. 
Dan  Walker,  Jr..  Chief.  Pittsburgh  Branch. 
Accident  Prevention  and  Health  Division,  and 
Clyde  Brown.  Electrical  Engineer,  arrived  at 
the  mine  a  short  time  after  this  investigat- 
ing party  returned  to  the  surface,  and  they 
assisted  in  obtaining  and  analyzing  data  con- 
cerning the  explosion.  In  all,'  six  Bureau  of 
Mines  representatives  collaborated  in  making 
the  Investigation  and  preparing  the  report. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    THE    OCCXTIRENCE 

The  mine  had  been  operated  on  Saturday, 
was  idle  on  Sunday,  and  normal  operations 
were  resumed  on  Monday,  March  24,  1952. 
The  fan  charts  show  that  the  fan  had  been 
in  continuous  operation  and  was  operating 
normally  at  the  time  of  the  explosion. 

Assistant  Mine  Foreman  Millard  Phillips 
examined  21  room.  4  flat.  26  butt  about  noon 
on  Saturday,  March  22,  1952,  and  found  the 
p'ice  in  safe  working  condition.  The  second 
break-through  in  21  room,  when  driven,  had 
cut  Into  a  fall  in  22  room,  and  this  break- 
through was  not  depended  upon  In  ventilat- 
ing 21  room;  instead  a  line  brattice  was 
maintained  from  the  first  break-through. 
This  line  brattice  was  in  place  when  Phillips 
examined  the  room,  and  he  did  not  detect 
methane  with  a  permissible  flame  safety 
lamp.  A  preshlft  examination  was  not  made 
on  Monday,  and  no  one  had  been  in  the  ex- 
plosion area  from  about  2:00  p.m..  Saturday, 
when  the  day  shift  left  until  the  conveyor 
crew  arrived  about  7:00  a.m..  Monday. 

The  4  flat  entries  off  26  butt  had  been  cut 
into  29  butt.  The  coal  between  4  flat  and  the 
1  left  entries  was  being  recovered  bv  driving 
40-faot  rooms.  300  feet  long,  on  50-foot  cen- 
ters into  the  panel.  (See  Appendix  1.)  Ea'-h 
room  was  advanced  to  Its  limit  and  a  5-foot 
slab  taken  off  the  inby  rib  before  the  next 
room  was  driven.  Five  rooms  had  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  pillar  in  21  room  had  been 
slabbed  about  50  feet  back  from  the  face. 

Upon  arriving  at  21  room  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, Lawrence  Geisbert,  Dwight  Knupp,  and 
Roy  Knupp  went  into  the  room.  On  their 
way  to  the  face,  they  found  that  about  50 
feet  of  the  line  brattice  inby  the  first  break- 
through was  down.  They  continued  toward 
the  fiace  where  Roy  Knupp  got  an  ax  and 
went  back  to  repair  the  line  brattice.  Geis- 
bert tind  Dwight  Knupp  started  oiling  the 
mining  machine,  and  the  explosion  occurred 
when  Geisbert  opened  the  controller  to  see 
whether  the  power  was  on.  Both  men  were 
burned  severely  above  the  waist  and  were 
knocHed  unconscious  by  the  blast.  When 
Knupp  regained  consciousness,  he  found  the 
place  so  filled  with  smoke  and  dust  that 
breathing  was  difficult.  When  Knupp  called 
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to  Geisbert.  he  found  that  he  (Geisbert  i  was 
burned  so  severely  he  was  unable  to  crawl 
out  of  the  place  Whereupon.  Knupp  assi.sted 
Geisbert  onto  the  conveyor,  crawled  to  the 
mouth  of  the  room,  and  brought  Geisbert 
out  by  ■nipping'-  the  conveyor  slowly  alone 
Roy  Knupp  met  Roy  Putman  at  the  first 
break-through  and  prepared  to  replace  the 
line  brattice  when  the  explosion  occurred 
They  said  the  force  blew  them  through  the 
break-through  and  into  22  room.  They  lost 
their  caps  and  were  struck  by  flvlng  par- 
ticles, but  neither  man  was  burned.  After 
picking  themselves  up.  they  crawled  to  the 
entry  through  22  room,  talked  to  Dwight 
Knupp  at  the  mouth  of  21  room,  and  went 
to  a  telephone  and  called  for  help. 

The  superintendent  and  the  mine  fore- 
man responded  to  the  telephone  call,  gave 
the  men  first  aid.  transported  them  to  the 
surface,  and  sent  three  of  them  to  a  hospital 
in  Somerset,  Pennsylvania.  The  injured  men 
told  the  official  they  had  been  burned  by  a 
blown-up  cable;  therefore,  an  examination 
for  fire  was  made  while  the  victims  were 
being  given  first  aid.  As  no  fire  was  found 
the  remainder  of  the  mine  continued  in 
operation. 

Since  two  of  the  men  were  injured  seri- 
ously, the  district  State  mine  inspector  was 
notified  immediately.  After  his  arrival  a  pre- 
liminary investigation  was  made,  and  it  tnen 
was  decided  that  a  gas  explosion  had  oc- 
curred. Tlierefore.  the  second  shift  was  not 
permitted  to  enter  the  mine. 

The  mine  was  not  damaged  by  the  explo- 
sion, but  some  line  brattice  was  torn  down 
in  21  room.  Prior  to  the  investigation,  the 
line  brattice  in  21  room  had  been  repaired. 
An  air  current  was  perceptible  at  the  end  of 
the  line  brattice  during  the  investigaiion. 
but  the  velocity  was  too  low  to  measure 
with  an  anemometer.  No.  26  room  was  travel- 
able  to  the  face,  but  22.  23.  24.  and  25  rooms 
were  travelable  only  a  short  distance  in  by 
the  first  break-through.  Tests  with  a  smoke 
tube  showed  that  little  if  any  air  was  travel- 
In?  through  the  caved  areas.  Tests  with  a 
permissible  flame  safety  lamp  indicated  a 
small  percentage  of  methane  at  the  face  of 
26  room,  and  an  explosive  mixture  of  meth- 
ane and  air  was  detected  on  a  fall  in  the 
second  crosscut  in  21  room.  Air  samples  col- 
lected at  these  places  contained  1.52  and  5  47 
percent  methane,  respectively,  as  indicated 
in  table  1.  An  air  .sample  collected  at  the 
face  of  21  room  contained  0.31  percent  meth- 
ane. The  methane  content  in  other  samples 
coUeciied  at  the  falls  in  21.  22.  and  23  rooms 
ranged  from  0.12  to  0.23  percent  The 
air  entering  4  flat,  which  had  passed  through 
pillar  workings  and  abandoned  areas,  con- 
tained 0.09  percent  methane. 

Prom  the  foregoing,  there  is  ample  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  poorlv  ventilated 
areas  in  22.  23.  24.  and  25  rooms  contained 
more  than  5  50  percent  of  methane,  that 
some  of  this  gas  entered  21  room  and  ac- 
cumulated near  the  mining  machine  while 
a  portion  of  the  line  brattice  was  dislodged, 
and  that  an  arc  from  the  machine  controller 
Ignited  the  gas. 

Although  the  analyses  of  dust  samples,  s-ee 
table  2.  indicate  that  rock-dusting  in  the 
area  was  generally  inadequate,  the  coal 
dust  did  not  enter  into  this  explosion  be- 
cause of  moisture  and  the  lack  of  violence. 
Appendix  2  shows  details  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  explasion. 

Definite  evidences  of  flame  were  present  in 
the  immediat*  vicinity  of  the  mining  ma- 
chine, but  the  flame  did  not  spread  into  the 
second  break-through  or  to  the  face. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  ventilating  system  was  Inadequate, 
inasmuch  as  air  that  had  first  ventilated 
abandoned  and  worked-out  areas  was  used 
to  ventilate  active  workings. 

2.  Open-type  electric   equipment  was  op- 


erating in  air  returning  from  abandoned  and 
worked-out  areas  where  gas  might  be  lib- 
erated in  dangerous  amounts 

3  Methane  liberated  in  the  worked-out 
and  abandoned  area  in  4  flat  accumulated 
in  21  room  off  4  flat  26  but  1  northwest  and 
was  ignited  by  an  electric  arc  or  spark  when 
the  controller  of  an  open-type  mining  ma- 
chine was  opened. 

4  The  mine  was  not  examined  for  gas 
before  men,  other  than  the  fire  boss,  were 
permitted  to  enter 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Compliance  with  the  following  recomxnen- 
dations  may  prevent  a  similar  occurrence  in 
the  future: 

1.  Air  that  has  passed  by  or  through  aban- 
doned areas  or  pillar  workings  should  not  be 
used  to  ventilate  live  workings. 

2.  Abandoned  workings  which  are  not 
thoroughly    examined    should    be    sealed    or 


ventilated  with  air  which  returns  to  the  sur- 
face without  passing  through  active  work- 
ings or  over  electric  equipment. 

3  Sufficient  air  should  be  directed  to  all 
parts  of  the  mine  to  prevent  accumulations 
of  gas. 

4  Line  brattice  should  be  maintained  in 
good  condition  and  repaired  promptly  if 
damaged. 

5  Preshift  examinations  should  be  made 
before  men,  other  than  the  fire  bosses,  are 
permitted  to  enter. 

6.  Tests  for  methane  should  be  made  with 
a  permissible  flame  safety  lamp  before  any 
electric  equipment  is  operated  in  the  face 
area,  after  each  place  has  been  cut  or  drilled, 
and  before  and  after  blasting 

7.  Rock  dust  should  be  maintained  on  the 
top.  floor,  and  sides  of  all  open  places  that 
are  not  wet  in  such  quantity  that  the  in- 
combustible content  of  the  mine  dust  will 


be  not  less  than  65  percent,  plus  1  percent 
for  each  0.1  percent  of  methane  in  any  ven- 
tilating current 

8.  Machine  cuttings  should  be  removed 
from  the  mine. 

9  Trolley  and  other  power  wires  should 
not  be  Installed  In  air  returning  from  pill.u- 
recovery  work  or  old  woklngs 

10.  EHectric  equipment  used  in  the  face 
areas  should  be  of  a  type  approved  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and  be  maintained  in 
permissible  condition 
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TABLE  l.-U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  BUREAU  OF  MINES,  MINE  ATMOSPHERE  ANALYSIS  REPORT 


Mine:  Gray  No.  3;  Operator,  Acosta-Gray  Co.;  Coal  Bed  "E";  State,  Pennsylvania;  County,  Somerset;  Town,  Gray;  Collector.  Messrs.  Elkins  and  Dalzell 


Bottle  number _ 861-    

Laboratory  number 219713..   

Kind  of  sample     Top  of  fall 

Location  of  mine 26  butt  4,  flat  1  north,  last  bt. 

between  21  and  22  rooms. 

Date  and  hour  sampled Mar.  25, 1952, 9:40  a.m 

Ait  quantity ■-■■- 

Carbon  dioxideCCOj) 0.41 02\. 

Oxygen  (00    17.75 20.16 

Hydrogen  (H;) -   -■- 

Carbon  monoxide  (CO) 0.00 0.00. 

Methane  (CH,) 5.47 Si'?: 

Nitrogen(N;) 76.37.. W-5! 


B-4282    

219714 - 

Mine  air ^ 

26  butt  4,  flat  1.  northwest  crosscut 

between  21  and  22  rooms. 
Mar.  25, 1952. 10:45  a.m 


.  B-4283 B-4352. 

..  219715 219716. 

.  .'. Mine  air. 

23  room  26  butt.  4  flat  1 ,  northwest  26  butt,  4  flat,  1 ,  norlhwe^,  1  st 
inby  1st  break-through  crosscut  rt  oft  22  room. 

..  Mar.  25, 1952, 11  a.m Mar.  25,  1952, 10:50  a.m. 


0.26.. 
2a  11. 


0.00.. 
0.16.. 
79.47. 


0.20. 
20.07. 

0.00. 
0.15. 
79.58. 


Mine:  Gray  No.  3;  Operator.  Acosti-Gray  Co.;  Coal  Bad  "E";  State,  Pennsylvania;  County,  Somerset;  Town,  Gny;  Collector.  Messrs.  Elkins  and  Dalzell 


Bottle  number 

Laboratory  number. 

Kind  of  sample 

Location  in  mine.. 


B-4469  B-9858 -.. 

:::  218717. 219718     

...  Mine  air...  Mme  air ........... 

26  butt  4.  flat  1  northwest  inby  26  room    26  butt  4.  flat  1  northwest  face.  No. 
on  4  flat.  21  room. 

Date  and  hour  sampled Mar.  25,  1952,  11:15  a.m .  Mar.  25,  1952,  10  a.m. 

Airquantity _ 10,200 — i-  a"'  ' 

Carbon  dioxide  (COj) 0.18 - ,...0  30  ....--., 

Oxygen  (0;).... 2a26 19-95 


Hydrogen  (Hj) 

Carbon  monoxide  (CO). 

Methane  (CHO 

fdtrogen  (N:) 


0.00.. 
0.09.. 
79.47 


0.00.. 
0.31.. 
79.44. 


Mine  No.  3;  Operator,  Acosta-Gray  Co.;  Coal  bed.  Upper  Freeport;  State,  Pennsylvania;  County,  Somerset;  Town,  Gray;  Collector,  0.  Elkms. 


Bottle  number C-235 

Laboratory  number.. -  219789 

Kind  of  sample Mine  air 


C-236 C-2321. 

219790. 219791.. 

Mine  air - Mine  air 


Location  in  mine 

Date  and  hour  sampled 

Airquantity 

Carbon  dioxide  (COi) 

Oxygen  (Oj). 


Face  No  26,  room  26,  butt,  4  flat....      50  ft.  inby  entrance  to  No  21  room, 

26  butt.  4  flat. 
Mar.  25,  1952,  3:26  p.m Mar.  25.  1952.  325  p.m. 


Hydn 


i(Hi). 


051 

1738 


0.29.. 
20.07. 


1,000  outby  21  room,  26  butt  4  flat.. 

Mar.  25. 1952,  6:40  p.m 

9.450  cu.  ft -   

0.20 - -.- -  — - 

20.18 — 


.drogen(ni) 
Carbon  monoxide  (CO). 
Methane  (CH,).. 
Nitrogen  (Ni)... 


1.52 

80.39 


0.23.. 

79.41. 


0.15.. 

79.47. 


TABLE  2  -ANALYSES  OF  DUST  SAMPLES.  COLLECTED  MARCH  1952  MINE  NO.  3;  COMPANY.  ACOSTA-GRAY  CO.; 

COLLECTED  BY  OMAR  ELKINS 

|Lab.  Nos.  0-83588  to  D-«3601  inclusivel 


As  received  basis  (percent) 


Can 
Number 


Sample  of  dust 
from 


Location  in  mine 


Moist 


Ash 


Comb 


Incomb 


F-795  .  Road -  25  ft.  from  face  21  room.  26  butt,  4  flat 

V-214  Topandribs .do.   .   .. 

V-141  Road  850  ft.  in  AC,  outby  21  room.  26  butt,  4  flat. 

C-164  .do. 150  ft.  from  face  21  room,  26  butt,  4  flat 

R-581  Topandribs do • 

Q-667  Road  100  ft.  outby  21  room,  26  butt,  4  flat 

R-332  .do  50  ft.  from  face  26  room,  26  butt,  4  flat 

C-341  Topandribs ..do    . 

R-329  Roof  and  ribs 100  ft.  outby  21  room,  26  butt,  4  flat 

C-19  Road 200  H.  from  face  26  room.  26  butt,  4  flat 

F  937    Topandribs .do..   _.- 

T-564  do               .     ..  850  ft.  in  AC  outby  21  room,  26  butt,  4  flat. 

F-276  Road 850  tt.  outby  21  room,  26  butt.  4  flat 

A-21  Root  and  ribs... do. 


1.2 

11.5 

87.3 

12.7 

1.4 

64.0 

34.6 

65.4 

(1  8 

29.0 

70.2 

29  8 

1.0 

28.9 

70  1 

29.9 

1.1 

50.3 

48.6 

51.4 

1  9 

66.5 

31.6 

68.4 

0.6 

53.2 

46.2 

53.8 

n  6 

58.3 

41.1 

58.9 

4.1 

29.1 

66.8 

33.2 

n  9 

55.1 

44.0 

56.0 

2  n 

68.7 

29.3 

70.7 

06 

63.5 

35.9 

64.1 

2.1 

33.2 

64.7 

35.3 

3.0 

37.8 

59.2 

40.8 

Final  Report  of  Major  Explosion  Disaster 
O'Brien  Mine  OBrien  Coal  Co  .  Lovilia, 
Monroe  County,  Iowa,  March  30.   1953 

(By  Rop  Capps.  coal-mine  inspector:  W  B 
Dalrymple.  health  and  safety  engineer, 
E.  VV.  Felegy.  mining  engineer:  James  A. 
O'Connor,  health  and  safety  engineer;  R 
O  Pvnnonen.  mining  engineer;  H  F. 
Weaver.  chief.  coal-mine  Inspection 
branch) 

introduction 

A  coal-dust  explosion  In  the  O'Brien  mine 
about  4  p.m  .  March  30.  1953  killed  two  shot 
firers.  the  only  men  m  the  mine  at  the  time. 
Their  bodies  were  recovered  at  6  p.m  that 
day.  Three  of  five  men  who  entered  the  mine 
about  9  p.m..  March  30.  reportedly  to  make 
an  Investigation  of  the  explosion,  collapsed 
and  died  of  carbon  monoxide  poisoning.  The 
other  two  men  escaped  to  the  surface;   one 
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was  hofipitallzed  but  was  released  from  the 
hospital  April  3. 

The  explosion  resulted  from  two  blown-out 
black  blasting  powder  shots  off  the  solid  In 
No.  4  room.  10  west  entry.  The  force  of  the 
explosion  spread  throughout  9  and  10  west 
entries,  the  only  active  section  In  the  mine, 
and  extended  700  feet  In  the  main  entries 
out   by   that   section. 

GENERAL    INFORMATION 

The  O'Brien  mine.  O'Brien  Coal  Co..  Is  S'^ 
miles  west  of  LoviUa,  Monroe  County,  Iowa, 
and  is  served  by  trucks.  D  W.  O'Brien,  1927 
Elaston  Boulevard,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Is 
owner  and  operator  of  the  company.  Fifteen 
men  were  employed  underground,  and  4  men 
were  employed  on  the  surface  the  day  of  the 
disaster.  Average  dally  production  was  125 
tons  of  coal. 

A  300-foot  slope  and  a  vertical  air  shaft  90 
feet  deep  opened  the  mine  In  a  flat-lying 
66-lnch  bituminous  coal  bed.  The  coal  bed 
was  not  correlated  but  probably  Is  the  Smoky 
Hollow  bed.  The  roof  was  shale,  usually  free 
from  slips  and  other  Irregularities,  and  the 
floor  was  fire  clay.  Analysis  of  a  coal  sample 
collected  from  the  Smoky  Hollow  bed  In  the 
nearby  Blackstone  mine,  now  abandoned,  was 
■reported  In  Bureau  of  Mines  Technical  Paper 
■706.  Analyses  of  Iowa  Coals,  as  follows: 

Percent 

Moisture 18.3 

Volatile  matter   34.5 

Fixed  carbon 38.4 

Ash    8.8 

100.0 

Sulfur 3.3 

B.t.u. 10.400 

Numerous  tests  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
have  shown  that  dust  from  coal  having  a 
volatile  ratio  of  0.12  Is  explosive  and  that 
the  exploslblUty  Increases  with  increase  In 
the  volatile  ratio.  The  volatile  ratio  of  the 
coal  In  the  O'Brien  mine  as  determined  from 
the  analysis  given  above  was  0.47.  indicating 
that  the  dust  from  the  coal  is  highly  ex- 
plosive. 

According  to  available  records,  no  fires  or 
explosions  resulting  In  fatalities  occurred 
previously  in  this  or  nearby  mines.  The  last 
Federal   inspection   was   October   9.    1952. 

MINING  METHODS,  CONDITIONS,  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Mining  methods 

A  room-and-plUar  system  of  mining  was 
employed.  Entries  were  driven  In  pairs.  12 
feet  wide  on  30-foot  centers.  Rooms  were 
driven  200  feet  deep  on  45-foot  centers,  and 
crosscuts  were  50  to  60  feet  apart.  Coal  was 
loaded  by  hand.  About  70  percent  of  the  coal 
was  extracted  and  pillars  were  not  recovered. 

A  systematic  method  of  timbering  was 
prescribed,  but  safety  posts  were  not  set  at 
the  working  faces.  Timbers  knocked  out  In 
blasting  were  reset.  Roof  in  the  entries  was 
supported  by  crossbars  and  lagging:  crossbars 
generally  were  set  on  4-foot  centers  through- 
out the  mine. 

Explosives 

Coal  was  blasted  off  the  soUd  by  pellet 
black  blasting  powder  fired  by  fuse.  Occa- 
sional opener  shots  of  permissible  explosives 
were  fired  by  cap  and  fuse.  Holes  were  charged 
on  shift  but  were  fired  off  shift  by  shot 
flrers  when  all  other  men  were  out  of  the 
mine.  Both  wooden  and  copper-tipped  steel 
bars  were  used  to  stem  the  holes  with  a 
mixture  of  fijae  coal  and  fire  clay.  Explosives 
were  stored  underground  In  wooden  and 
cardboard  shipping  containers  and  In  miners' 
wooden  explosives  boxes. 

Ventilaticm  and  gases 
The  mine  is  classed  nongassy.  Methane  has 
not  been  detected  by  permissible  fiame  safety 
lamps  or  other  detecting  devices  in  the  mine. 
Analysis  of  an  air  sample  collected  February 
3.  1948  at  the  face  of  the  last  crosscut  be- 
tween 1  and  2  west  entries,  now  worked  out 
and  abandoned,  indicated  0.03  percent  meth- 


ane. Methane  wa«  not  found  In  air  samples 
collected  in  the  mine  before  or  after  that 
date  No  gas  or  oil  wells  were  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  mine. 

Ventilation  was  provided  by  an  electrically 
driven  2-  by  4-foot  centrifugal  fan  operated 
blowing  and  situated  directly  over  the  air 
shaft  Provisions  were  not  made  to  reverse 
the  direction  of  air  flow.  The  fan  was  not 
equipped  with  a  pressure-recording  gage  or 
water  gage,  or  any  device  to  give  warning 
when  the  fan  slows  down  or  stops.  More  than 
6,000  cubic  feet  of  air  a  minute  was  passing 
through  each  of  the  last  open  entry  crosscuts 
during  the  last  Federal  Inspection,  and  26,000 
culjic  feet  of  air  a  minute  was  measured  at 
the  foot  of  the  slope  Rock  stoppings,  wooden 
doors,  and  brattice-cloth  check  curtains  were 
used  underground  to  direct  air  flow. 

Preshift  and  weekly  examinations  were 
made  for  gas  and  other  hazards.  Weekly  air 
measurements  were  made  and  a  record  of  the 
measurements  was  kept  by  the  mine  fore- 
man. 

Results  of  analyses  of  air  samples  col- 
lected during  the  Investigation  are  shown  in 
table  1. 


Dust 

The  mine  was  dry  and  dusty  and  was 
not  rock  dusted  Dust  samples  were  not  col- 
lected  prior  to  the  explosion.  Results  of  anal' 
yses  of  dust  samples  collected  during  the 
investigation  are  shown  in  table  2. 

Haulage 

Single  cars  were  hauled  by  animals  from 
the  face  to  the  main  side-track,  and  six-car 
trips  were  hauled  to  the  slope  bottom  by 
one  5- ton  storage  battery  locomotive.  Single 
cars  were  hauled  up  the  slope  by  a  geared 
hoist  powered  by  an  internal-combustion 
engine  on  the  surface.  Crosscuts  and  room 
neckB  served  as  shelter  holes  along  the  haul- 
ageways.  Man-trips  were  not  provided. 
Electricity 

Power  purchased  as  220  volts  alternating 
current  was  used  to  operate  the  fan  motor 
and  the  mine  pumps,  and  was  reduced  to  lie 
voiu  for  lighting  on  the  surface  and  under- 
ground. Power  wires  underground  were  In- 
sulated and  were  not  in  contact  with  timbers. 
Electricity  was  not  used  In  the  working 
areas. 


TABLE  1. -RESULTS  OF  ANALYSES  OF  AIR  SAMPLES  COLLECTED  IN  THE  O'BRIEN  MINE,  O'BRIEN  COAL  CO.,  LOVILIA 
I  MONROE  COUNTY,  IOWA,  MAR.  31  AND  APR.  1.  1953 


Bottle 
No. 


Date    Location  In  mine 


„    ..  Cubic  feet 

Carbon  Carbon  air  per 

dioxide       Oxygen     Methane   monoxide     Nitrogen        minute 


Mar.  31 
...do... 
...do... 
...do.. 
Apr.  1 
..do.. 


Return  air  50  feet  outby  slope  bottom  ..  0. 17 

Face  o(  No.  5  room.  10  west  entry .26 

Face  o(  8  east  entry .15 

Return  air  outby  7  west  entry .07 

Face  ot  10  west  entry .09 

Face  of  9  west  entry .08 


20.76 

0.0O 

(') 

79.07 

20.59 

.00 

0.00 

79.15 

20.75 

.00 

(•) 

79.10 

20.76 

.00 

.00 

79.17 

20.81 

.00 

(•) 

79.10 

20.76 

.00 

.00 

79.16 

23'600 
W 
(') 

6.000 

W 
(=) 


I  Trace,  less  than  0.005. 

:  Negligible. 

1  Possible  trace,  less  than  0.0O25. 

TABLE  2.-ANALYSES  OF  DUST  SAMPLES  COLLECTED   IN  THE  O'BRIEN   MINE.  OBRIEN   COAL  CO..  LOVILIA,    f^lONROE 

COUNTY,   IOWA,  APR.  1-3,  1953 


Cat  No.       Sample  of  dust  from— 


Location  in  mine 


Incombust- 
ible content 


Coke 


E358.  Rib.  root,  gob,  timbers 9  West  entry  between  roonis  3  and  4 

E353.  Floor.. do 

J863..  Rib,  roof,  gob,  timbers 10  West  entry  outby  room  1 

L637.  Floor do ..  .  

E853 Rib.  roof,  gob,  timbers 10  West  entry  outby  room  4  '""" 

V739 Floor  do     .  

E316. Rib,  root,  gob,  timbers 10  West  entry  inby  room  5 

E439 Floor  . do.   .  " 

F431.         ..  Rib,  roof,  gob.  timbers Main  entry  25  feet  inby  7  east " 

K597 Floor do ... 

B828 Rib.  roof.  gob.  timbers Main  entry  200  feet  inby  wrecked  door  at  7  wMt 

R209.   Floor do .  

f<91 Rib.  roof,  gob,  timbers..        .      Mam  entry  130  feet  outt)y  wrecked  door  at  7  wwtl 

C919 Floor  do 

C900 Rib,  roof,  gob,  timbers Back  entry  20  feet  outby  7  east  

R812 Floor  .do 

T*52 Rib,  rool,  gob,  timbers Back  entry  midway  6  east  and  7  east.."."'!^'^' 

•^574 do Back  entry  midway  4  east  and  5  east 


31.3 

None. 

46,5 

f)o 

36.9 

Do. 

44.3 

Do 

31,6 

Do 

39.2 

Do. 

27.4 

Do 

33.3 

Do 

29.1 

Do 

32.8 

Do. 

44,5 

Do. 

54,2 

Do 

43.1 

Do. 

46  9 

Do 

37.7 

Do. 

35.1 

Do. 

44.2 

Do. 

63.6 

Do. 

Illumination  and  smoking 

Electric  lights  were  used  on  the  slope  bot- 
tom and  for  a  limited  distance  along  the 
main  haulageway.  All  underground  employ- 
ees used  open-flame  lights.  Smoking  was  per- 
mitted and  practiced  underground. 
Mine  rescue 

None  of  the  employees  of  the  O'Brien  mine 
or  nearby  mines  was  trained  in  mine  rescue. 
The  only  rescue  equipment  available  was  that 
owned  by  the  fire  department  In  Albia,  Iowa, 
14  miles  from  the  mine;  personnel  of  that 
department  were  not  familiar  with  mine 
rescue  procedures  and  requirements.  Water 
in  barrels,  fire  buckets,  and  carbon  tetrachlo- 
ride fire  extinguishers  were  available  for  fire 
fighting  on  the  surface  and  underground, 
but  a  flreflghting  organization  was  not  main- 
tained at  the  mine. 

Legal  procedures  on  notices 
On  October  9,  1952,  upon  completion  of  a 
Federal  insp>ection  of  the  O'Brien  mine  and 
in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Federal 


Coal  Mine  Safety  Act,  a  Notice  wis  issued 
to  the  operator  of  the  O'Brien  miae  stating 
that  black  blasting  powder  was  used  to  blast 
coal  Ln  the  mine.  The  notice  required  that 
this  violation  of  Section  209(h)(5)  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  be  totally  abated 
by  January  16.  1953. 

A  second  Notice  issued  October  9.  1952 
stated  that  the  mine  was  dry  and  rock  dust 
had  not  been  applied,  and  required  that  this 
violation  of  Section  209(e)  (3)  of  the  Act  be 
totally  abated  by  April  9.  1953. 

A  third  Notice  Issued  October  9,  1952  stated 
that  preshift  examinations  of  the  mine  were 
not  made,  and  required  that  this  violation 
of  Section  209(d)(8)  of  the  Act  be  totally 
abated  by  January  26.  1953. 

Copies  of  the  three  Notices  are  shown  as 
appendixes  D.  E.  and  F. 

Similar  Notices  concerning  the  use  of  black 
blasting  powder  and  lack  of  rock  dust  had 
been  Issued  October  2,  1952  at  the  No.  2  mine 
of  the  LoviUa  Coal  Company  and  October  3. 
1952  at  the  No.  3  mine  of  the  Lovilla  Coal 


Company  upon  completion  of  Federal  inspec- 
tions of  those  mines. 

On  December  14,  1952,  the  operator  of  the 
O'Brien  Coal  Company  notified  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  by  telegram  that  he 
would  reduce  the  number  of  men  employed 
underground  to  14  on  January  16.  1953,  and 
requested  advice  as  to  whether  under  these 
circumstances  the  mine  would  be  considered 
subject  only  to  the  provisions  of  Title  I  of 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.  The  Direc- 
tor replied  by  night  letter  dated  December 
15,  1952  and  advised  in  part  that  If  the  em- 
ployment was  such  after  January  16.  1953 
that  this  mine  is  not  covered  by  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act,  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
oould  not  require  the  operator  to  comply 
with  Sec.  209(h)  (5)  of  the  Act  pertaining  to 
black  blasting  powder. 

On  January  9.  1953,  the  company  requested 
the  Director  by  telegram  for  interpretation 
of  the  language  fourteen  individuals  regu- 
larly employed  underground"  as  used  In  Sec- 
tion 201(b)  of  the  Act.  The  Director  replied 
by  air  mall  letter  asking  for  further  infor- 
mation to  enable  him  to  answer  correctly 
the  telegram  of  Januarj'  9:  the  Director  re- 
ceived no  reply  to  this  request. 

On  January  19.  1953.  the  judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  State  of  Iowa  in  and  for 
Monroe  County  granted  a  restraining  order 
in  the   case   entitled   LoviUa   Coal   Company 
and  D.  W.  O'Brien,  doing  business  as  O'Brien 
Coal  Company,  Plaintiffs,  vs  W.B.  Dalrymple 
and   Roy   Capps.  Defendants,   enjoining   the 
defendents  from  enforcing  or  attempting  to 
enforce    compliance    by    plaintiffs    with    the 
provisions  of  Section  209(h)  (5i   of  the  Fed- 
eral  Coal   Mine   Safety   Act.   The   temporary 
injunction    was    served    on    Dalrymple    the 
same  day  and  on  Capps  the  following  day. 
and    prevented    relnspection    of    the   Lovilla 
Coal   Company   and   O'Brien   Coal   Company 
mines.  The  office  of  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney  for   the   district   of   Iowa   involved   cau- 
tioned   Federal    inspectors    Dalrymple     and 
Capps   not   to   enter    the    premises   of    these 
mines  pending  further  disposition  of  the  case. 
On  February  4.  1953.  United  States  Attor- 
neys In  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  filed  a  petition  for 
removal  of  the  case  from  the  State  Court  to 
the  United  States  District   Court,   Southern 
District  of  Iowa,  Ottumwa  Division.  The  case 
was  docketed  as  Civil  No.  1-36.  On  February 
20.  1953,  a  motion  to  dismiss  and  a  brief  on 
the  motion  to  dismiss  were  filed  by  United 
States  Attorneys  in  the  United  States  District 
Court,  and  the  case  was  argued  orally  before 
the  court  on  March  20,   1953.  On  March  27. 
1953,  the  Judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  sustained  the  motion  to  dismiss  and 
dissolved  the  restraining  order.  Copies  of  this 
action    were    forwarded    from    Des    Moines. 
Iowa,  on  March  30.  1953 — the  day  of  the  ex- 
plosion— to     the     Department     of     Justice. 
Washington,   D.C..   and   to  Region  V   of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  Notice  of  such  action  was 
received  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Duluth  of- 
fice,  at   2:00   p.m.   March   31.   1953.   and  was 
the   first  olHclal   written   knowledge  the  Bu- 
reau had  that  the  injunction  had  been  dis- 
solved. However,   about  noon  on  March   31 
the  Chief  Counsel,  Bureau  of  Mines.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  called  the  Asst.  U.S.  Attorney  In 
Iowa   about    the   Bureau's   right   In    view   of 
the    Injunction    to    have    Federal    Inspectors 
enter  the  premises  of  the  O'Brien  mine  to 
investigate  the  disaster.  During  the  conver- 
sation, the  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  was  advised  that  the  Injunction  had 
been  dissolved  on  March  27,  1953. 

STORY  OF  EXPLOSION  AND  RECOVERY  OPERATIONS 

Actiinties  of  Bureau  of  Mines  personnel 

Roy  Capps.  coal-mine  Inspector,  and  W  B. 
Dalrymple,  health  and  safety  engineer.  Ac- 
cident Prevention  and  Health  Division.  Re- 
gion V.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Duluth.  Minnesota, 
heard  about  the  explosion  at  7:30  p.m., 
March  30.  from  members  of  a  first-aid  class 
they  were  teaching  at  Centerville.  Iowa.  31 
miles  from  Lovilla.  Dalrymple  started  for  the 
mine.  Capps  called  the  local  radio  station  to 


verify  the  news,  called  the  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  restraining  order  (see  above  this 
repwrt)  permitted  Bureau  of  Mines'  person- 
nel to  assist  in  recovery  operations  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  explosion  at  the  O'Brien 
mine,  and  notified  the  Duluth  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  before  leaving  Centen-llle. 
Dalrymple  met  T.  C.  Chapman.  Iowa  State 
mine  Inspector,  at  Albla.  Iowa,  between  Cen- 
terville and  Lovilla.  Dalrymple  was  advised 
by  Chapman,  who  had  returned  from  the 
mine,  that  the  bodies  of  the  shot  firers  had 
been  recovered,  that  no  further  activities 
were  In  progress  at  the  mine,  and  that  the 
State  would  conduct  an  investigation  at  10 
a.m.  the  following  day.  Dalrymple  returned 
to  Centen'ille  and  telep^.oned  the  Duluth  of- 
fice. Capps  in  the  meantime  had  started  for 
the  mine  and  learned  from  miners  in  LoviUa 
that  the  bodies  of  the  shot  flrers  had  been 
recovered,  but  decided  to  continue  to  the 
mine. 

Capps  arrived  at  the  mine  at  10  p.m.,  just 
as  2  of  the  5  men  who  entered  the  mine  at  9 
p.m.  returned  to  the  surface.  He  supervised 
rescue  and  recovery  operations  that  night, 
and  notified  Dalrymple  and  the  Duluth  office 
at  6  a.m.  of  the  latest  developments.  Dalrj-m- 
ple  arrived  at  the  mine  at  8  30  a.m.,  March 
31,  and  supervised  recovery  operations  that 
day.  Rescue  work  was  completed  before  the 
arrival  of  additional  Bureau  personnel. 

James  A.  O'Connor,  health  and  safety  en- 
gineer. Accident  Prevention  and  Health  Divi- 
sion. Region  VIII,  Bureau  of  Mines.  'Vln- 
cennes.  Indiana,  was  notified  by  the  Wash- 
ington office  through  the  Regional  Director, 
Region  'Vin  to  report  to  the  mine,  and  ar- 
rived there  at  9  p.m.,  March  31.  H.  F  Weaver. 
Chief.  Coal  Mine  Inspection  Branch.  Health 
and  Safety  Division.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Wash- 
ington. DC,  arrived  at  the  mine  at  9 :30  p.m., 
March  31. 

E.  W.  Felegy  and  R.  O.  Pynnonen.  mining 
engineers.  Accident  Prevention  and  Health 
Division.  Region  V.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Duluth, 
Minnesota,  arrived  at  the  mine  at  12:30  am., 
April  1.  Two  other  men  from  the  Duluth  office 
started  for  the  mine  March  31  with  the  mine 
rescue  truck  and  equipment  but  returned 
to  Duluth  when  they  were  advised  eru-oute 
that  the  equipment  was  no  longer  required 
at  the  mine.  All  the  above-named  Bureau  of 
Mines'  personnel  participated  In  the  investi- 
gation of  the  explosion. 

Mine  conditions  immediately  prior  to 
explosion 
The  mine  operated  the  tosual  single  shift 
the  day  of  the  disaster.  No  unusual  condi- 
tions were  reported  by  the  fire  boss  or  any 
underground    employees,    and    so    far    as    is 
known,  the  fan  had  been  operating  continu- 
ously from  4  a.m.  All  men  except  the  shot 
firers  left  the  mine  before  4  p.m. 
Story  of  explosion 

Holes  were  drilled  and  charged  with  pellet 
black  blasting  powder  on  shift  In  the  faces 
of  13  rooms  off  9  and  10  west  entrlec  off  the 
main  entry  and  in  the  face  of  7  east  entry 
off  the  back  entry.  Two  shot  flrers,  one  of 
whom  was  the  mine  foreman,  remained  un- 
derground to  fire  the  shots  after  the  end  of 
the  shift.  Both  men  were  killed  in  the  explo- 
sion, and  their  activities  prior  to  the  explo- 
sion can  only  be  deduced  from  obserred  evi- 
dence. 

Normal  procedure  required  the  shot  flrers 
to  begin  igniting  fuses  in  No.  1  room  off  9 
west  entry  and  to  continue  through  the  six 
rooms  off  that  entry,  cross  over  into  No.  7 
room  off  10  west  entry  and  work  their  way 
back  to  the  main  entry,  then  cross  into  the 
back  entry  to  fire  the  shots  in  the  face  of 
7  east  entry  before  leaving  the  mine.  That 
procedure  kept  them  advancing  Into  the  air 
current  and  apparently  was  being  followed 
the  day  of  the  explosion.  All  holes  except  the 
two  in  the  face  of  No.  1  room  off  10  west 
entry  and  three  in  the  face  of  7  east  entry  had 
tjeen  fired  when  the  explosion  occurred  and 
killed  the  shot  firers. 


The  force  of  the  explosion  spread  through- 
out the  9  and  10  west  entries  and  rooms  and 
extended  700  feet  along  the  main  entries 
outby  that  section.  Only  minor  damage  re- 
sulted in  the  9  and  10  west  entries.  A  brat-  , 
tlce-cloth  check  curtain  in  the  main  entry 
between  9  and  10  west  entries  was  destroyed 
by  the  explosion,  short  circuiting  the  air 
past  those  entries.  The  four  gob  stoppings 
between  the  mam  and  back  entries  im- 
mediately ot^tby  9  west  entry  were  partly 
or  completely  blown  out  into  the  main  entry. 
A  wooden  door  in  the  main  entr>'  between 
7  and  8  west  entries  was  demolished.  Ten 
empty  mine  cars  in  the  main  entry  were 
tumbled  about  and  piled  so  as  to  block  the 
entry  almost  completely.  A  number  of  tim- 
bers were  knocked  out  at  different  points 
in  the  main  and  back  entries  Roof  falls 
panly  blocked  the  main  entry  just  outby  9 
west  entry  and  the  back  entry  near  3  east 
entry.  A  roof  fall  blocked  the  back  entry 
completely  at  6  east  entry,  and  other  minor 
roof  falls  occurred  throughout  the  affected 
area. 

No  definite  evidence  of  the  explosion  was 
reported  to  have  been  observed  on  the  sur- 
face. Three  underground  employees.  X.  Len- 
nle.  James  Love,  and  Mike  Hasso,  were  wait- 
ing on  the  surface  for  the  shot  flrers  to 
return  The  shot  flrers  usually  returned  to 
surface  ahead  of  the  main  body  of  smoke 
from  the  blasts  The  men  on  the  surface 
observed  what  they  assumed  to  be  smoke 
from  the  blast  coming  up  the  slope  and 
decided  to  go  down  the  air  shaft  to  find  out 
why  the  shot  flrers  had  not  returned.  They 
entered  the  air  shaft  at  4:15  pm  and 
found  the  back  entry  partly  blocked  by  a 
roof  fall  and  dislodged  tlmt>ers  near  3  east 
entry,  and  completely  blocked  near  6  east 
entry.  They  entered  the  main  entrj-  through 
a  sniall  door  near  6  east  entry,  found  addi- 
tional roof  falls  and  other  property  damage 
in  the  main  entry  and  noticed  that  the  air 
was  contaminated.  The  men  traveled  outby 
on  the  main  entry  to  a  small  door  near  3 
east  entry,  where  they  returned  to  the  back 
entrv  and  left  the  mine  through  the  air 
shaft.  Lennie  called  the  central  telephone 
operator  and  told  her  to  summon  help  be- 
cause of  trouble  at  the  mine.  j 
Recovery  operations 
Pliny  Samuels  and  Marlon  Brawdy.  chlel 
and  asst.  chief  of  the  Albla  Fire  Department, 
Dr.  N.  F  Bay,  Monroe  County  coroner,  sev- 
eral members  of  Iowa  Highway  Patrol,  and 
numerous  miners  and  other  persons  arrived 
at  the  mine  shortly  after  the  telephone  re- 
quests for  assistance  were  made 

Smoke  no  longer  was  visible  in  the  return 
air  coming  up  the  slope,  and  X.  Lennie. 
James  Love,  and  about  15  others  entered 
the  mine  through  the  slope  at  5:15  p.m. 
The  party  stopped  at  the  flrst  blow-out  stop- 
ping, about  200  feet  outby  9  west  entry,  and 
one  man  advanced  a  short  additional  dis- 
tance until  he  saw  the  t>odles  of  the  two 
shot  flrers  lying  outby  9  west  entry.  Four 
more  men  helped  carry  the  shot  firers  back 
to  the  point  where  the  main  party  stopped. 
Lennie  returned  to  the  surface  and  lowered 
Dr.  Bay  and  Fire  Chiefs  Samuels  and  Brawdy, 
with  a  resuscitator.  down  the  slope  in  a 
mine  car.  Men  undergrotind  were  giving 
artificial  respiration  to  one  of  the  shot  flrers 
when  Dr.  Bay  arrived  and.  after  examination, 
pronounced  both  men  dead.  The  entire  party 
returned  to  the  surface  with  the  bodies  of 
the  victims  shortly  before  6  p.m.  Lennie  left 
the  mine  atjout  6:30  p.m.;  only  a  few  persons 
were  still  at  the  mine  at  that  time. 

Tom  Wlgnall.  managing  panner.  LoviUa 
Coal  Company,  and  Thomas  Little  and  Gerald 
Lane,  partners  and  mine  foremen.  Lovilla 
Coal  Company,  arrived  at  the  O'Brien  mine 
shortly  after  8  p.m..  March  30.  and  after  some 
discussion  decided  to  enter  the  mine  to  see 
what  they  mleht  determine  about  the  cause 
and  effect  of  the  explosion.  TTiey  went  down 
the  sloi>e  and  along  the  main  entry  as  far 
as  the  destroyed  door  between  7  and  8  west 
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entries,  then  returned  to  the  surface  to  obtain 
a  flame  safety  lamp  D.  W  O'Brien,  owner  and 
operator  of  the  O'Brien  Coal  Company,  and 
James  Love  and  A.  B  Overturf.  motorman 
and  miner  respectively  at  the  O'Brien  mine, 
arrived  at  the  mine  before  Wlgnall,  Little,  and 
Lane  reentered  Love  previously  had  helped 
recover  the  bodies  of  the  shot  flrers,  and  he 
and  Overturf  also  decided  to  enter  the  mine. 
Wlgnall  and  Lane  entered  the  air  shaft  and 
Little,  Love,  and  Overturf  went  down  the 
slope,  and  the  five  men  met  underground 

According  to  Wignalls  testimony  at  the 
coroner's  inquest,  the  men  were  under  the 
Impression  that  flame  safety  lamps  provide 
adequate  warning  of  all  noxious  gases  en- 
countered in  coal  mines  The  party  allegedly 
split  up  again,  then  rejoined  at  10  west  entry 
and  examined  a  blown-out  shot  hole  In  No. 
4  room  off  that  entry.  Two  men  had  been 
there  "S  or  10  minutes"  when  Overturf  men- 
tioned he  "didnt  think  the  air  was  too  good" 
and  suggested  leaving  the  mine.  Wlgnall  and 
Overturf  started  toward  the  main  entry,  but 
Lane.  Little,  and  Love  started  toward  the  face 
of  10  west  entry  Wlgnall  looked  back,  saw  a 
light  below  No.  4  room,  and  returned  to  find 
Little  lying  on  the  floor  Wlgnall  attempted 
to  help  Little,  then  realized  that  he  too  was 
losing  consciousness,  and  crawled  back  to 
the  mMh  entry  Lane  and  Love  could  not  be 
seen.  OTerturf  helped  Wlgnall  reach  the 
locomotive  outby  the  last  obstruction  in  the 
main  entry,  and  both  men  rode  the  motor  to 
the  slope  bottom  and  returned  up  the  slope 
to  the  surface. 

Wlgnall  told  Federal  Inspector  Capps.  who 
had  just  arrived  at  the  mine,  that  three  men 
had  been  overcome  by  gas  and  were  stlil  in 
the  mine.  Capps  requested  Wlgnall  to  check 
the  operation  of  the  fan  and  to  telephone  for, 
help  and  notify  the  State  mine  inspector  and 
W  B.  Dalrymple  at  Centervllle.  Dalrvmple 
was  not  notified,  but  other  help  began 
to  arrive  at  10:35  p  m.  and  Capps  at- 
tempted to  organize  recovery  operations. 
Despite  his  attempts  to  explain  the  hazards 
involved  and  the  safe  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed, numerous  persons  continued  to  go 
In  and  out  of  the  slope  until  Ray  Cooley, 
sheriff  of  Monroe  County,  posted  a  guard 
at  the  slope  mouth. 

A  mine  map  was  obtained  and  at  11:45  p.m. 
a  rescue  crew  comprised  of  Capps.  2  miners, 
and  3  Jiremen  from  the  Albia  Fire  Department 
equipped  with  2  Chemox  apparatus  entered 
the  air  shaft  and  advanced  on  intake  air  to- 
ward the  working  section.  Temporarv  brat- 
tice-cloth stoppings  were  erected  across  the 
entrances  to  4,  5,  and  6  east  entries,  a  roof 
fell  at  6  east  entry  was  partly  removed  and 
the  roof  was  rctimbered.  and  four  stoppings 
were  repaired  between  the  back  and  mai'n 
entries  in  by  5  and  6  east  entries.  A  check  cur- 
tain in  the  main  entry  between  9  and  10  west 
entries  was  found  to  be  destroyed  when  the 
party  reached  that  point  at  2:25  a.m.  A  t«st 
with  a  Hoolamite  carbon  monoxide  detector 
Indicated  0.3  percent  carbon  monoxide  at  a 
point  20  feet  inside  the  9  west  enirv.  James 
Love's  body  was  visible  in  9  west  entry  at  the 
Junction  with  No  2  room,  and  two  firemen 
wearing  Chemox  apparatus  carried  the  victim 
to  fresh  air  in  the  main  entrv  at  2:45  a.m. 
Difficult  traveling  and  fatigue  "of  crew  mem- 
bers made  It  necessary  to  leave  the  body  at 
5  east  entry  when  the  rescue  crew  left  the 
mine. 

Experienced  help  was  not  available  in  the 
few  people  who  were  at  the  mine  when  the 
rescue  party  returned  to  the  surface,  and 
recovery  work  was  suspended  until  Dalrym- 
ple arrived  at  the  mine  at  8:30  am  March 
31 

DalrvTuple  organized  a  crew  of  10  men  and 
obtained  additional  repair  supplies,  sta- 
tioned guards  at  the  mine  entrances,  and 
entered  the  mine  through  the  air  shaft.  The 
crew  advanced  in  fresh  air,  removed  obstruc- 
tions in  the  entries,  repaired  temporarv  brat- 
tice-cloth stoppings  erected  by  the  first  crew, 
and  erected  additional  brattices  to  ventilate 


rooms  and  dead  ends.  T.  C.  Chapman  and 
William  Jervls.  Iowa  State  mine  Inspectors, 
joined  the  party  at  11  am.  Ventilation  was 
reeatabllshed  In  9  and  10  west  entries  by 
12  noon,  Gerald  Lane's  body  was  found  In 
9  west  entry  20  feet  outby  No.  5  room,  and 
Thomas  Little's  body  was  found  in  10  west 
entry  at  the  entrance  to  No.  6  room.  The  re- 
covery crew  returned  to  the  surface  with 
the  three  bodies  at  1:10  p.m.  No  further 
work  was  done  in  the  mine  until  the  In- 
vestigation on  April  1. 

rNVESnCATION    OF    CAUSE    OF    EXPLOSION 

An  investigation  of  the  disaster  was  con- 
ducted April  1,  1953,  by  representatives  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Iowa  State  Depart- 
ment of  Mine  Inspectors,  and  an  employee 
of  the  O'Brien  Coal  Company  The  following 
persons  were  in  the  investigating  party: 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 

Roy  Capps,  Coal-Mlne  Inspector, 

W.  B.  Dalrymple.  Health  and  Safety  Engi- 
neer. 

E.  W.  Felegy,  Mining  Engineer. 

James  A,  O'Connor,  Health  and  Safety  En- 
gineer 

R,  O.  Pynnonen,  Mining  Engineer. 
H,   P    Weaver,    Chief.   Coal   Mine   Inspec- 
tion Branch 
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lowu  state   Department  of  Mine  inspectors 
T.  C.  Chapman.  Inspector. 
Wtiiiam  Jervls.  Inspector. 

O'Brien  Coal  Co. 

X.  Lennle.  Miner. 

W.  B  Dalrymple  and  R,  O.  Pynnonen  at- 
tended the  Monroe  County  coroner's  Jury 
inquest  at  Albla,  Iowa.  April  1.  1953.  Addi- 
tional information  was  obtained  April  2  and 
3  by  Bureau  personnel. 

Dust  and  black  blasting  powder  as  factors  in 
the  explosion 
The  last  Federal  inspection  of  the  mine 
was  made  October  9.  1952.  The  mine  was 
found  to  be  in  violation  of  Section  209(e)  (3) 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.  A  Notice 
of  Findings  was  issued  the  same  day  stating 
that  the  mine  was  dry  and  rock  dust  was 
not  applied,  and  requiring  that  the  violation 
be  totally  abated  by  April  9.  1953  (see  pp. 
6  and  7  and  appendix  Ei.  Recommenda- 
tions to  rock  dust  the  mine  according  to 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  Code 
were  made  in  five  previous  Inspection  re- 
ports, the  first  of  which  was  dated  March 
15,  1949. 

Coal  In  this  mine  has  a  volatile  ratio  of 
0.47.  and  the  coal  dust  Is  highly  explosive. 
Dust  samples  were  not  collected  prior  to 
the  day  of  the  disaster,  but  samples  were  col- 
lected from  the  roof,  ribs,  timbers,  and  bot- 
tom at  18  different  points  in  the  mine  during 
the  investigation.  Results  of  analysis  com- 
piled In  table  2.  show  that  the  incombustible 
content  of  all  samples  was  less  than  the  65 
percent  minimum  specified  in  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.  The  incombustible 
content  of  the  dust  was  less  than  40  percent 
in  10  samples:  only  2  samples  contained  more 
than  50  percent   incombustible  material. 

A  Notice  of  Findings  also  issued  October 
9.  1952  upon  completion  of  the  last  Federal 
inspection  of  the  mine,  stated  that  black 
blasting  powder  was  used  to  blast  coal  in 
the  mine  and  required  that  this  violation  of 
Section  209(h)  (5)  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  be  totally  abated  by  January  16. 
1953  (see  pp.  6  and  7  and  appendix  D).  In 
nine  previous  inspection  reports,  the  first 
dated  March  12.  1947.  recommendations  were 
made  to  discontinue  the  use  of  black  blasting 
powder  and  to  use  permissible  explosives  or 
permissible  blasting  devices  according  to  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  Code. 
Flame 
No  marked  evidence  of  flame  attributable 
to  the  explosion  was  found  In  9  and  10  west 
entries  or  In  the  rooms  turned  off  those  en- 
tries. Paper  flags  marking  the  fuses  of  the 


unfired  shots  m  No.  1  room  ofT  10  west  entry 
and  In  7  east  entry  were  not  charred. 

Splinters  on  timbers,  and  the  edges  of 
waxed-paper  liners  of  empty  and  partly 
empty  explosives  containers  at  many  point's 
throughout  the  entire  explosion  area  were 
charred,  but  no  completely  burned  paper 
was  found  anywhere.  'Variation  in  the  degree 
of  charring  and  the  random  locations  at 
which  the  more  severe  charring  occured 
made  it  impossible  to  trace  the  course  of 
the  flame.  All  the  limbers  and  many  of  the 
discarded  containers  had  been  near  advanc- 
ing working  faces  when  those  faces  were 
blasted  during  working  periods  before  the 
explosion.  Flame  from  black  powder  shots  at 
those  times  charred  the  timbers  and  con- 
tainers, and  during  the  investigation  It  was 
impossible  to  determine  what  part  of  the 
charring  was  attributable  to  the  explosion 
and  What  part  was  attributable  to  previous 
blasts. 

Definite  evidence  of  flame  from  the  explo- 
sion was  found  in  the  main  entry  between  9 
and  10  west  entries.  The  fragments  of  a  brat- 
tice-cloth check  curtain  across  the  main  en- 
try at  that  point  were  charred  severely.  The 
bodies  of  the  shot  flrers.  however,  found  45 
feet  outby  the  destroyed  check  curtain, 
showed  no  evidence  of  either  flame  or  vio- 
lence. 

Neither  plastic  nor  crusted  coke  was  found 
on  dust  deposits  on  rib  ledges  or  at  any  other 
points  in  the  mine.  Coal  dust  outside  the  ex- 
plosion area  exhibited  the  same  metallic  gray 
luster  observed  on  dust  in  the  explosion  area. 
Indicating  that  coked  particles  were  not 
present  in  the  dust  in  any  part  of  the  mine. 
The  absence  of  coked  particles  in  the  mine 
dust  was  verified  by  results  of  laboratory 
analysis  of  samples  collected  during  the  in- 
vestigation and  shown  in  table  2. 

Pellet  black  blasting  powder  and  a  few 
cartridges  of  permissible  explosives  were 
scattered  in  the  vicinity  of  several  contain- 
ers at  different  points,  but  none  of  the  car- 
tridges were  burned  or  charred  and  there  was 
no  evidence  that  explosives  not  confined  in 
shot  holes  had  been  detonated. 

Forces 

Appendix  B  shows  the  direction  of  forces 
and  the  approximate  area  of  the  mine  af- 
fected by  violence  Forces  in  9  and  10  west 
entries  were  relatively  mild.  Only  a  few  tim- 
bers were  dislodged  and  the  gob  stoppings 
between  9  and  10  west  entries  were  undam- 
aged. Light  objects  such  as  empty  and  partly 
empty  wooden  or  cardboard  explosives  con- 
tainers in  10  west  entry  were  blown  outby 
and  inby  from  No.  4  room.  Cars  spotted  in 
10  west  entry  at  the  Junctions  with  rooms  4, 
3,  and  2  before  the  explosion,  were  moved 
outby  toward  the  main  entry  and  one  c.ir 
was  derailed.  Forces  Into  rooms  turned  off 
10  west  entry  were  not  evident  except  in  the 
outer  abandoned  portion  of  No.  1  room,  where 
dislodged  props,  prevented  from  falling  com- 
pletely by  supporting  gob  material,  were 
canted  toward  the  room  face.  Evidence  of 
forces  In  9  west  entry  was  limited  to  move- 
ment of  light  objects  toward  the  main  entry. 

Shot  holes  had  been  charged  heavilv  in  all 
working  places,  -nmbers  dislodged  by  the 
heavy  solid  shots  had  fallen  toward  the  room 
necks;  blasted  coal  in  the  shorter  rooms  was 
thrown  into  the  room  necks  and  through 
some  room  necks  into  the  entries.  The 
strong  outward  force  of  the  face  blasts  In 
rooms  off  both  9  and  10  west  entries  ob- 
scured any  Indication  of  lighter  forces  from 
the  coal-dust  explosion  moving  Into  the 
rooms. 

The  intensity  of  the  force  wave  Increased 
suddenly  when  it  reached  the  main  entries. 
Crossbars  at  the  junction  of  9  west  and  the 
main  entry  were  dislodged,  resulting  in  .i  fall 
of  roof  at  that  point.  A  trip  of  10  empty 
mine  cars  on  the  sidetrack  immediately  out- 
by 9  west  entry  was  hurled  outby  and  wreck- 
ed. The  cars  were  not  heavily  damaged  but 
they  wwe  tumbled  about  and  piled  so  as  to 
block  the  main  entry  almost  completely. 


The  forces  moved  outby  in  the  back  en- 
try, and  the  four  gob  stoppings  between  the 
main  and  back  entries  Immediately  outby  9 
west  entry  were  partly  or  completely  blown 
out  into  the  main  entry  Forces  continued 
outby  In  both  main  entries,  dislodging  tim- 
bers Intermittently,  and  violently  demolish- 
ing a  wooden  door  across  the  main  entry  at 

7  west  entry.  The  7  and  8  west  entries  had 
been  abandoned  since  the  last  Federal  In- 
spection and  were  not  sealed:  the  momen- 
tary resistance  of  the  door  appeared  to  have 
deflected  the  forces  into  the  abandoned  work- 
ings. No  timbers  were  dislodged  In  the 
mouths  of  7  and  8  west  entries  but  pieces  of 
boards  and  an  empty  oil  drum  were  blown 
25  to  50  feet  into  the  entries  No  evidence 
of  force  was  observed  in  the  main  entry  out- 
by the  shattered  door.  Dislodged  limbers  and 
a  roof  fall  completely  blocked  the  back  en- 
try at  6  east  entry.  The  last  signs  of  vio- 
lence In  the  back  entry  were  dislodged  cross- 
bars and  a  relatively  large  roof  fall  near  3 
east  entry.  170  feet  outby  the  destroyed  door 
in  the  main  entry  between  7  and  8  west 
entries.  Forces  in  the  back  entry  appeared  to 
have  been  dissipated  in  the  old  workings  off 
3  and  4  east  entries. 

Evidence  of  ac(itific.« 

The  day  shift  was  completed  and  all  men 
except  the  shot  firers  were  out  of  the  mine. 
The  investigation  disclosed  that  shots  had 
been  fired  in  the  6  rooms  off  9  west  entry  and 
In  6  of  the  7  rooms  off  10  west  entry.  Two 
holes  In  the  face  of  No.  1  room  off  10  west 
entry  and  three  holes  in  the  face  of  7  east 
entry  were  charged  but  had  not  been  fired. 
Probable  point  of  origin 

All  evidence  observed  In  the  investigation 
indicates  that  the  explosion  originated  In 
No  4  room  off  10  west  entry.  Two  blown-out 
shot  holes  were  found  in  the  solid  lace  of 
that  room,  one  along  the  left  rib  and  one 
along  the  right  rib,  and  evidence  observed  in 
10  west  entry  showed  that  the  force  of  the 
explosion  radiated  from  the  mouth  of  No.  4 
room. 

Factors  preventing  spread  of  explosion 
.Analysis  of  a  coal  sample  collected  in  the 
nearby  Blackstone  mine  from  the  same  coal 
bed  mined  in  the  O'Brien  mine  shows  a  high 
ash  and  moisture  cxintent  in  the  coal.  The 
quantity  of  coal  dust  observed  in  the  mine 
passageways  was  limited,  and  the  coal  bed 
was  underlain  by  a  soft  fire-clay  bottom.  The 
main  entry  haulageway  was  wet  outby  7  and 

8  west  entries,  and  old  workings  off  both  the 
main  and  back  entries  permlted  expansion 
of  the  force  of  the  explosion.  All  the  above- 
mentioned  factors  contributed  to  limiting 
the  spread  of  the  explosion. 

Summary  of  evidence 

Appendix  B  shows  the  portion  of  the  mine 
affected  by  the  explosion,  the  positions  of  the 
slope  and  the  air  shaft,  the  normal  course  of 
the  ventilating  current,  the  probable  point  of 
origin  of  the  explosion,  the  approximate  area 
traversed  by  flame,  the  direction  of  forces 
and  the  approximate  area  affected  by  vio- 
lence, the  points  at  which  the  victims  were 
found. 

Explosion  forces  radiated  outward  from  the 
mouth  of  No.  4  room  off  10  west  entry,  and 
were  relatively  mild  in  9  and  10  west  entries. 
No  evidence  of  violence  was  observed  in  the 
short  distances  to  the  faces  of  the  main  en- 
tries inby  9  and  10  west  entries,  but  the  in- 
tensity of  the  forces  increased  rapidly  in  the 
main  entries  outby  9  and  10  west  entries. 
Maximum  violence  occurred  outby  9  west 
entry  in  the  main  entry  where  a  trip  of  10 
empty  mine  cars  was  wrecked  and  piled  up  in 
the  entry.  Explosion  forces  were  dissipated 
in  old  workings  off  the  main  entries  outby  9 
and  10  west  entries,  and  the  farthermost 
limit  of  violence  was  700  feet  outby  those 
entries. 

Some  evidence  of  flame  was  observed 
throughout  the  area  of  the  mine  affected  by 


the  explosion,  but  variation  In  the  degree  of 
charring  and  the  random  locations  at  which 
the  more  severe  charring  occurred  made  It 
Impossible  to  trace  the  course  of  the  flame 
Little  evidence  of  flame  attributable  to  the 
explosion  appeared  in  9  and  10  west  entries 
and  the  rooms  turned  off  those  entries  and 
Utile  or  no  evidence  of  flame  appeared  in  the 
main  entries  Inby  9  and  10  west  entries. 
Paper  flags  marking  the  fuses  of  unfired  shots 
in  No.  1  room  off  10  west  entry  and  in  7  east 
entry  were  not  charred.  Maximum  flame  in- 
tensity was  observed  between  9  and  10  west 
entries  where  a  brattice-cloth  check  curtain 
across  the  main  entry  was  destroyed  and  the 
curtain  fragments  were  severely  charred. 
Plastic  or  crusted  coke  was  not  found  any- 
where in  the  mine,  and  coal  dust  in  the  ex- 
plosion contained  no  granular  coke  particles. 

Shots  had  been  fired  In  the  6  rooms  off  9 
west  entry  and  In  6  of  the  7  rooms  off  10 
west  entry.  Two  shot  holes  charged  with 
pellet  black  blasting  powder  and  fuse,  but  not 
fired,  were  found  in  the  face  of  No.  1  room 
off  10  west  entry,  and  3  similarly  charged  but 
unfired  shots  were  found  in  the  face  of  7 
east  entry. 

The  bodies  of  the  shot  firers  were  found 
in  the  main  entry  45  feet  outby  ihe  destroyed 
Check  curtain  across  the  main  entry  between 
9  and  10  west  entries  Thje  shot  firers'  un- 
opened self  rescuers  were  IVlng  along  the  rib 
In  the  main  entry  at  the  Junction  with  9 
west  entry.  No  burns  or  evidence  of  violence 
appeared  on  the  bodies  of  the  shot  firers, 
although  they  were  found  between  the  point 
of  maximum  flame  intensity  and  the  point  of 
maximum  violence.  .Apparently  the  shot  firere 
were  in  a  place  protected  from  flame  and 
violence  when  the  explosion  occurred,  but 
whether  they  were  protected  by  design  or 
chance  is  purely  conjectural.  Their  move- 
ments after  lighting  the  last  shots  they  fired 
cannot  be  determined  It  is  not  known 
whether  they  took  refuge  because  they  ex- 
pected a  shot  to  blow  out  in  No.  4  room  or 
whether  the  blown-out  shots  and  the  re- 
sultant explosion  caught  them  unawares  but 
accidentally  in  a  protected  place,  whether 
they  started  to  leave  the  mine  by  the  back 
entry  intake  air  course  and  entered  the  re- 
turn air  main  entry  after  they  found  the 
back  entry  blocked  at  6  east  entry,  or  whether 
they  blindly  and  by  Instinct  started  to  leave 
the  mine  by  their  usual  route  through  the 
return  air  course  and  up  the  slope 

All  discharged  shots  except  those  In  No.  4 
room  off  10  west  entry  were  effective  in  mov- 
ing burden.  Two  holes  In  that  room  blew  out. 

Appendix  C  Is  a  large  scale  sketch  of  No  4 
room  off  10  west  entry.  One  hole  was  drilled 
in  the  solid  face  along  the  left  rib  and  one 
hole  was  drilled  in  the  solid  face  along  the 
right  rib.  Both  holes  were  drilled  essentially 
normal  to  the  face  and  parallel  to  the  ribs: 
both  the  face  and  ribs  were  irregular.  Opener 
shots  had  been  prepared  at  any  point  in  the 
face  between  the  two  rib  holes,  and  all  In- 
vestigators agreed  that  the  two  shots  In  No 
4  room  were  what  locally  are  termed  "Im- 
practical" shots.  Both  holes  were  heavily 
overburdened  and  probably  heavily  charged 
Widely  scattered  broken  coal  and  extensive 
limber  dlslodgment  in  other  rooms  blasted 
the  day  of  the  explosion  indicated  that  all 
holes  were  charged  heavily.  Under  the  con- 
ditions of  Impossibly  heavy  burden  and  heavy 
explosives  charges,  it  was  almost  certain  that 
the  two  holes  in  No.  4  room  would  blow  out, 
and  In  fact  they  did  blow  out. 

Stubs  of  blasted  holes  in  No  4  room  and 
in  other  working  places  in  the  mine  were 
examined  closely.  Short  sections  of  the  bot- 
toms of  holes  blasted  with  black  powder  were 
identifiable  in  every  instance  by  characteris- 
tic cracks  or  crevices  parallel  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  hole.  Holes  shot  with  higher  ex- 
plosives, probably  permissible  explosives,  the 
only  other  type  found  in  the  mine,  were 
identified  by  the  shattering  effect  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  or  by  the  concave  recess 


remaining  when  the  shattered  material  was 
removed. 

Four  feet  of  the  hole  along  the  left  rib  in 
No  4  room  remained  intact  and  the  "collar" 
was  coned  out  to  approximately  a  12-inch 
diameter.  The  hole  along  the  right  rib  was 
5' 2  feet  deep  and  1  foot  of  coal  or  less  had 
been  blown  from  the  "collar"  of  the  hole  to- 
ward the  center  of  the  room  Although  little 
or  no  burden  was  moved  by  the  blown-out 
shots,  the  hole  along  the  right  rib  was  cov- 
ered by  a  quantity  of  broken  coal  in  the  right 
front  corner  of  the  room.  It  was  discovered 
by  Bureau  of  Mines'  investigators  only  after 
repeated  careful  examinations  of  the  room 
face  and  ribs.  Both  holes  exhibited  the 
cracks  or  crevices  parallel  to  the  long  axis, 
identified  as  characteristic  of  black  powder 
shots. 

Analysis  of  coal  samples  collected  in  a 
nearby  mine  from  the  same  coal  bed  mined 
in  the  O'Brien  mine  indicates  that  the  coal 
in  the  O'Brien  mine  has  a  volatile  ratio  at 
0.47  and  that  therefore  the  coal  dust  Is 
highly  explosive. 

Heavily  charged  shots  in  all  rooms  off  9 
and  10  west  entries  suspended  high  concen- 
trations of  coal  dust  in  the  air  throughout 
the  working  section  before  the  shots  in  No. 
4  room  were  ignited  The  two  blown-out 
shots  in  No.  4  room  aggravated  the  dust  con- 
centration and  greatly  increased  the  air  tur- 
bulence creating  an  ideal  condition  for  igni- 
tion of  the  dust  cloud  by  the  hot  and  long 
enduring  flame  from  the  black  blasting 
powder. 

High  ash  and  moisture  content  of  the  coal, 
relatively  limited  dust  accumulations  in  the 
haulageways.  pulverized  fire-clay  dust  from 
the  soft  bottom  mixed  with  coal  dust  in  the 
haulageways.  water  In  the  main  entry  outby 
7  and  8  west  entries,  and  pressure  release 
Into  old  workings  off  both  main  entries  with 
resultant  reduced  pressures  and  tempera- 
tures, all  contributed  to  confining  the  coal- 
dust  explosion  to  the  original  dust  cloud 
and  preventing  propagation  of  the  explosion 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  mine, 

A  test  of  the  atmosphere  20  feel  inby  the 
mouth  of  9  west  entry  off  the  main  entry, 
at  2:25  a.m.,  March  31,  lO'i  hours  after  the 
explosion  occurred,  indicated  a  carbon  mon- 
oxide concentration  of  0.3  percent  The  ab- 
sence of  burns  or  signs  of  violence  on  the 
bodies  of  the  shot  firers  or  on  the  bodies  of 
the  three  men  who  died  in  the  mine  about 
5 '2  hours  after  the  explosion  indicate  that 
the  five  fatalities  were  caused  by  carbon 
monoxide  poisoning. 

The  shot  firers'  unopened  self  rescuers 
were  found  lying  along  the  rib  of  the  main 
entry  at  the  Junction  with  9  west  entry  It 
Is  possible  that  had  they  used  the  self  res- 
cuers they  might  have  escaped  from  the 
mine. 

Statements  of  1  of  the  2  men  who  escafjed 
from  the  mine  when  3  other  men  were  over- 
come by  carbon  monoxide  about  5'2hours  af- 
ter the  explosion  showed  that  those  men  did 
not  know  that  flame  safely  lamp)s  cannot 
be  used  to  detect  the  presence  of  dangerous 
concentrations  of  carbon  monoxide. 

Cause  of  explosion 
The  explosion  was  caused  by  ignition  of  a 
cloud  of  coal  dust  by  two  blown-out  pellet 
black  blasting  f)owder  shots  off  the  solid  in 
the  face  of  No  4  room  off  10  west  entry  ofT 
the  main  entry. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Recommendations  concerning  the  safe  op- 
eration of  this  mine  were  made  in  rep>orts  of 
previous  Federal  inspections,  the  last  inspec- 
tion having  been  made  October  9.  1952  Rec- 
ommendations in  this  report,  therefore,  are 
limited  to  conditions  related  to  this  disaster 
Rock  dust 

1.  The  mine  should  be  rock-dusted  to 
within  40  feet  of  all  faces.  Including  open 
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croBscuta  less  than  40  feet  from  the  facee. 
The  Incombustible  content  of  the  combined 
coal  dust,  rock  dust,  and  other  dust  should 
not  be  lees  than  65  percent. 

Erplosives  and   blasting 

2.  Black  blasting  powder  In  any  form 
should  not  be  used  underground.  Permleelble 
explosives  or  permissible  blasting  devices 
should  be  used.  In  a  permissible  manner 

3.  Shooting  off  the  solid  should  be  discon- 
tinued. Solid  coal  should  be  cut  so  as  to  pro- 
vide at  least  two  free  faces  before  blasting. 

Miscellaneous 

4.  Mine  officials  and  employees  In  this  area 
should  be  trained  In  accident  prevention  and 
In  mine  rescue  and  recovery  operations.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  training  courses  Include  in- 
struction on  the  occurrence,  composition. 
and  detection  of  mine  gases.  A  central  mine 
rescue  station  should  be  maintained  to  serve 
the  area. 

5.  The  use  of  open  flame  lights  In  this  mine 
should  be  discontinued;  only  permlsclble 
electric  lamps  should  be  used  for  portable  Il- 
lumination underground. 
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APPENDIX  A.-VICTIMS  OF  EXPLOSION.  O'BRIEN  MINE 
O'BRIEN  COAL  CO,  LOVILIA,  MONROE  COUNTY,  IOWA, 
MAR.  30,  1953 


Years' 

experi- 

Depend- 

Name 

Age 

Occupation 

ence 

ents 

Harold  Barnes 

37 

Mine  foreman 
and  shot 
firer 

17 

1 

Ber)  Nichols..   

47 

Shot  firer  ..   . 

30 

1 

Gerald  Lane      

59 

Mine  loreman. 

40 

2 

Thomas  Little 

48 

.do 

25 

1 

lames  Love 

55 

Moforman 

35 

1 

[Form  B] 

Notice  or  Findings  :  For  Granting 

Reasonable  Time 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Mines. 
October  9.  1952. 
To  the  operator  of  the  O'Brien  mine.  O'Brien 
Coal  Company,  LovlUa,  Monroe  County, 
Iowa. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  undersigned 
Federal  coal  mine  inspector  finds  that  the 
following  provision  of  Sec.  209  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  Is  being  violated 
In  the  above-named  mine.  Violation:  Sec. 
209(d) (8). 

In  nongassy  mines,  a  preshlft  examination, 
as  prescribed  In  the  Act  shall  be  made  at  least 
once  each  calendar  day  during  which  coal  is 
produced.  Such  examination  shall  be  made 
within  4  hours  Immediately  preceding  the 
beginning  of  the  first  coal-producing  shift  on 
such  day. 

Description  of  conditions:  A  preshlft 
examination,  as  prescribed  in  the  Act,  was 
not  made  of  this  mine  on  the  days  that  coal 
was  produced,  within  4  hours  immediately 
preceding  the  beginning  of  the  first  coal  pro- 
ducing shift  on  such  day. 

The  undersigned  inspector  finds  that  a 
reasonable  time  within  which  the  foregoing 
violation  of  Sec.  209  should  be  totallv  abated 
is  by  January  16,  1953. 

W.  B.  Dalbymple, 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Inspector. 
DuLUTH,  Minn. 


Notice  or  Findings:   For  Granting 

Reasonable  Time 
U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 
BuRiAu  or  Mines, 

October  9.  1952. 
To  the  operator  of  the  O'Brien  mine,  O'Brien 
Coal  Company,  Lovllia,  Monroe  County, 
Iowa. 
Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  undersigned 
Federal  coal  miner  inspector  finds  that  the 
following  provision  of  Sec.  209  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  is  being  violated  in  the 
above-named  mine. 

Violation  Sec.  209(h)  (5). 
Black  blasting  powder  shall  not  be  stored, 
handled  or  used  underground  In  a  mine. 

Description  of  conditions:  Black  blasting 
powder  was  used  in  this  mine  to  blast  coal. 
The  undersigned  Inspector  finds  that  a  rea- 
sonable time  within  which  the  foregoing  vio- 
lation of  Sec.  209  should  be  totally  abated  is 
by  January  16,  1953. 

iW.  B.  Dalrymple. 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Inspector. 
uLtJTH,  Minn. 

Notice  or  Findings:   For  Granting 

Reaso.vable  Time 
U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 

Bureau   op  Mines, 
October  9,  1952. 
To  the  operator  of  the  O'Brien  mine.  O'Brien 
Coal  Company,  LovUia,  Monroe  County. 
Iowa. 
Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  undersigned 
Federal   coal  mine  inspector  finds   that  the 
following  provision  of  Sec.  209  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  is  being  violated  In  the 
alKJve-named  mine. 

Violation  Sec.  209(e)  (3). 
All  underground  mines,  except  those  mines 
or  areas  of  mines  In  which  the  dust  Is  too 
wet  or  too  high  In  incombustible  content  to 
propagate  an  explosion,  shall  be  rock-dusted 
to  within  40  feet  of  all  faces,  and,  If  open 
crosscuts  near  such  faces  are  less  than  40 
feet  therefrom,  such  crosscuts  shall  be  rock- 
dusted. 

Description  of  conditions:  The  mine  was 
dry  and  rock  dust  had  not  been  applied. 

The  undersigned  inspector  finds  that  a  rea- 
sonable time  within  which  the  foregoing  vio- 
lation of  Sec.  209  should  be  totally  abated  Is 
by  April  9,  1953. 

W.  B.  Dalrymple, 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Inspector. 
Duluth,  Minn. 

Final  Report  or  Major  Mine-Explosion  Dis- 
aster. Mine  No.  2.  Blue  Blaze  Coal  Com- 
pany Herrin.  Williamson  County,  Illi- 
nois, January  10.  1962 

(By  F.  J.  Smith.  District  Supervisor:  J.  R. 
Summary.  Federal  Coal-Mlne  Inspector; 
C.  M.  Dovidas.  Federal  Coal-Mlne  Inspec- 
tor; S.  J.  Douglas.  Federal  Coal-Mine  In- 
spector. Electrical) 

introduction 

A  gas  and  dust  explosion  occurred  in  Mine 
No.  2  of  the  Blue  Blaze  Coal  Company.  2 
miles  northwest  of  Herrin.  Illinois,  about 
6:30  p.m..  Wednesday,  Januarv  10,  1962,  and 
caused  the  death  of  11  men'  These  eleven 
were  the  only  persons  in  the  mine  and  all 
died  from  suffocation,  burns  and  or  forces. 

The  names  of  the  victims,  their  ages,  mari- 
tal status,  occupations,  and  the  number  of 
dependents  are  Usted  in  Appendix  "A  "  of  this 
report. 

Bureau  of  Mines  investigators  believe  the 
explosion  originated  in  room  2  off  3  north 
entry  at  the  neck  of  the  second  north  cross- 
cut when  an  explosive  mixture  of  methane- 
air  was  ignited  by  an  electric  arc  or  spark 
from  a  piece  of  electrical  equipment.  The 
explosion  was  propagated  by  methane  and 
coal  dust. 

Forces  of  the  explosion  radiated  from  room 
2  off  the  3  north  entry  and  spread  west  and 
north,   south   and   west   towards   the   main 
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shaft,  and  west  and  south  into  the  holed- 
through  abandoned  sealed  north  workinB 
section  at  room  1  off  the  1  north  entry  All 
of  the  forces  converged  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mam  shaft,  traveled  up  the  shaft  and  dis- 
persed upon  reaching  the  surface. 

GENERAL    INFORMATION 

Mine  No  2  is  located  2  miles  northwest  of 
Herrin.  Williamson  County,  Illinois.  Coal  was 
transported  from  the  mine  in  autotrucks. 

The  operating  officials  of  the  company  were 
as  follows:  Claud  Gentry,  Owner,  Route  2 
CarterviUe.  Illinois;  Virgil  E  Woodburn  .Mine 
Manager  and  Day  Shift  Leader.  Cambria  Illi- 
nois; Ray  Woodls.  Night  Shift  Leader  Herrin 
Illinois. 

On  January  10.  1962.  a  total  of  30  men 
was  employed;  6  on  the  surface  and  24 
underground  on  two  coal-producing  shifts 
The  average  daily  production  was  reported 
to  be  280  tons  of  coal.  The  mine  is  opened 
by  a  concrete-lined  shaft  168  feet  deep  and 
a  16-lnch  cased  pilot  hole  which  was  pri- 
marily used  as  a  refuse  hole  for  the  blasted 
strata  for  the  enlargement  of  the  air  shaft 
The  workings  are  In  the  Illinois  No  6  coal 
bed,  which  averages  106  inches  in  the  pres- 
ent mining  area  and  dips  very  slightly  to  the 
north  and  east. 

In  1956  a  7-  by  lO-foot  concrete-lined 
slope  was  driven  near  the  present  side  of  the 
cased  pilot  hole  for  the  proposed  6-foot  cir- 
cular air  shaft.  The  slope  was  driven  to  a 
depth  of  210  feet  and  collapsed  unexpectedly, 
due  to  caving  ground  and  an  inrush  of  what 
Is  locally  referred  to  as  quicksand.  Plans  for 
opening  the  mine  were  suspended  until 
April  23.  1959.  when  ground  was  broken  for 
the  present  hoisting  .shaft.  The  hoist  or 
main  shaft  was  completed  November  24. 
1960;  however,  the  further  development  of 
the  mine  was  temporarily  halted  until  the 
surface  structures  were  erected.  Coal  on  one 
shift  was  first  produced  July  30.  1961.  and 
continued  to  be  produced  intermittentlv  un- 
til the  day  of  the  explosion.  A  full  crew  on 
the  second  shift  started  to  produce  coal  nine 
working  shifts  prior  to  the  disaster. 

The  partly  completed  air  shaft,  located 
520  feet  east  of  the  main  shaft,  was  started 
November  7.  1961.  The  6-foot  circular  steel- 
lined  air  shaft  had  been  driven  periodically 
to  a  depth  of  70  feet  below  the  surface  soil 
and  to  within  74  feet  of  the  coal  bed  at  the 
time  of  the  explosion. 

The  immediate  roof  is  a  medium-firm  grav 
shale  which  Is  about  12  inches  in  thickness. 
overlaid  by  12  feet  of  hard  shale.  3  to  5  feet 
of  limestone,  and  by  49  feet  of  sandstone, 
successively.  The  immediate  roof  disinte- 
grates after  it  is  exposed  to  the  mine  at- 
mosphere, and  to  protect  it  from  weathering 
approximately  12  to  18  inches  of  top  coal 
is  left.  The  floor  is  a  smooth  soft  fire  clav 
that  also  disintegrates  when  exposed  to  the 
mine  atmoephere. 

The  analysis  of  a  coal  sample  from  the 
Illinois  No.  6  coal  seam  obtained  from  a 
coal  company  located  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity is  as  follows:  Moisture.  7.2  percent: 
volatile  matter,  34.8  percent;  fixed  carbon. 
51  0  percent;  ash,  7.0  percent. 

Numerous  tests  conducted  bv  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  have  shown  that  coal  dust  having 
a  volatile  ratio  of  0.12  Is  explosive  and  that 
the  eiplosibillty  increases  with  an  Increase 
in  the  volatile  ratio.  The  volatile  ratio  of 
•oal  In  this  mine  as  determined  from  the 
aforementioned  analysis  is  0.40.  indicating 
that  the  dust  is  explosive. 

A  Federal  inspection  had  not  been  made 
of  this  mine  prior  to  the  disaster.  A  Bureau 
of  Mines  roof-bolt  representative  visited  the 
mine  and  issued  a  roof -bolt  plan  on  July  31, 
1961.  but  the  mine  was  idle  on  several  oc- 
casions when  a  Federal  inspector  visited  it 
or  contacted  some  of  the  employees  to  de- 
termine if  the  mine  were  in  operation.  The 
mine  did  not  come  under  the  provisions  of 
Title  H  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act 
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until  January  1962,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
less  than  15  men  were  employed  tmderground 
until  that  time. 


MINING    METHODS,    CONDITIONS,    AND 
EQUIPMENT 

Mining  Methods:  The  mine  was  being  de- 
veloped bv  a  panel,  room-and-pillar  method 
and  pillars  were  not  extracted.  Main  entries 
were  driven  in  sets  of  seven.  16  feet  wide  on 
50-foot  centers.  Room-panel  entries  were 
being  driven  16  feet  wide  on  50-foot  centers 
in  sets  of  2  and  3  at  various  intervals.  The 
first  room  crosscuts  were  used  as  shuttle-car 
roadways  and  were  referred  to  as  entries  by 
the  management.  Rooms  were  driven  18  to 
22  feet  wide  on  50-foot  centers  to  various 
depths,  and  crosscuts  were  generally  18  feet 
wide  and  60  feet  apart. 

The  mine  is  surrounded  by  worked-out 
mines  and  provisions  had  been  made  in  the 
projected  development  to  allow  200  feet  of 
coal  for  a  barrier  pillar  between  the  mine 
and  abandoned  properties. 

Bolts  were  used  exclusively  for  roof  support 
throughout  the  mine,  and  with  one  excep- 
tion were  being  Installed  according  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Bureau's  roof-con- 
trol representative. 

A  loading-machine  unit  was  operated  on 
each  of  the  two  coal-producing  shifts 

Blasting  All  coal  in  the  mine  was  under- 
cut bv  a  rubber-mounted  cutting  machine 
and  was  broken  down  on  shift  by  means  of 
compressed  air.  Explosives  were  not  used 
underground. 

Ventilation  and  Mine  Gases:  Ventilation 
was  induced  by  a  24-lnch,  electrically  driven, 
centrifugal  fan  operated  blowing  and  cir- 
culating approximately  7.500  cubic  feet  of  air 
a  minute.  The  fan  was  operated  continuous- 
IV  and  was  installed  on  the  surface,  offset  a 
few  feet  from  the  main  shaft  and  was  at- 
tended constantly.  Room-panel  and  tempo- 
rarv  stoppings  were  normally  constructed  of 
lui^ber  covered  with  wood  fiber;  however, 
brattice  cloth  was  used  occasionally  for  tem- 
porary stoppings  until  replaced  by  lumber. 
No  doors  were  used  in  the  mine;  however,  two 
double-thickness  brattice  cloth  curtains  were 
suspended  from  a  wooden  frame  near  the 
shaft  bottom.  Permanent  stoppings  were 
built  of  concrete  blocks. 

The  air  was  directed  into  the  mine  through 
a  221/, -inch  metal  air  duct  which  extended 
from  the  fan  down  the  hoist  shaft  and 
through  a  circular  hole  in  the  poured  con- 
crete lining  of  the  shaft.  The  air  duct  was 
constructed  of  a  series  of  empty  55-gaUon 
capacity  oil  drums  that  were  joined  by  weld- 
ing after  the  ends  were  removed  from  the 
barrels. 

A  split  svstem  of  ventilation  was  used  in 
this  mine.  A  small  split  of  air  ventilated  the 
temporarllv  idle  main  west  section  and  a 
larger  split  was  ventilating  the  active  work- 
ing area  which  included  the  1,  2  and  3  north 
room-panel  entries  and  the  main  east  entries. 
The  air  entering  the  mine  through  the  cased 
pilot  hole  of  the  air  shaft  combined  with 
the  air  returning  from  the  north  entries  and 
returned  out  the  main  east  haulage  and 
parallel  entries  and  up  the  hoist  shaft.  No 
air  readings  were  recorded  In  the  mine  ex- 
aminer's book. 

The  mine  was  not  classlfled  gassy  by  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals. 
Preshlft  exanUnatlons  were  made  of  the  en- 
tire mine  for  gas  and  other  hazards  by  the 
mine  manager  and  night  shift  leader  for 
their  respective  shifts.  On-shUt  examina- 
tions were  made  by  the  mine  manager  for 
gas  and  other  hazards  during  the  day  shift; 
however,  an  on-shlft  examination  apparently 
was  made  onlv  for  other  hazards  on  the 
night  of  the  explosion,  since  a  flame  safety 
lamp  was  not  found  In  the  mine  during  the 
investigation.  The  mine  manager  did  state 
that  he  thought  he  detected  gas  in  a  roof 
cavity  about  three  months  prior  to  the  day 
of   tlie   disaster;    however,  it  was  not  noted 


in  the  record  book.  The  analysU  of  air 
samples  collected  during  State  inspections  of 
the  mine  showed  a  maximum  methane  con- 
tent of  0.08  percent.  There  were  no  known 
oil  or  gas  wells  penetrating  the  coal  bed  in 
the  area  being  worked. 

Dust:  The  mine  in  general  was  dry,  but 
water  was  present  on  the  floor  In  the  main 
east  entries  inby  the  north  working  section 
and  in  6  and  7  east  air  course  entries  outby 
the  north  working  section.  The  entire  north 
working  section  was  dry  and  dusty.  Loose 
coal  and  coal-dust  accumulations  were  pres- 
ent along  the  main  east  haulage  road,  at 
the  hopper  near  the  main  shaft  and  through- 
out the  north  working  section.  Rock  dust 
was  applied  dally  by  hand  and  the  main  en- 
tries had  been  rock-dusted  by  machine. 

During  the  investigation.  20  mlue-dust 
samples  were  collected  in  the  main  east  and 
north  entries  and  all  of  them  contained  less 
than  65  percent  incombustible  (see  Table 
2  I .  A  sample  for  coke  was  collected  in  room 
2  off  3  north  entry  at  the  second  north  cross- 
cut where  the  explosion  was  believed  to  have 
originated  and  at  the  junction  of  main  east 
track  entry  and  2  north.  The  mine-dust  sam- 
ples collected  were  not  representative  of 
mine  conditions  prior  to  the  explosion,  as 
coal  dust  thrown  Into  suspension  and  de- 
posited on  the  rock-dusted  surfaces  in- 
creased the  combustible  content. 

Transportation:  Eight-ton  Jeffrey  trolley 
locomotives  were  used  to  haul  the  8-ton,  all- 
steel,  drop-bottom-type  coal  cars  from  the 
north  working  section  to  the  coal  hopper  lo- 
cated south  of  the  main  shaft.  The  coal  was 
then  loaded  into  a  5-ton  skip  and  hoisted  to 
the  surface  where  it  was  prepared  for  domes- 
tic trade  and  for  resale  to  another  coal 
company. 

Electricity:  Power  was  purchased  at  4,160 
volts,  three  phase,  and  was  transformed  to 
440,  220.  and  1 10  volts  for  use  on  the  surface 
and  underground,  with  the  exception  of  the 
surface  motor  generator,  which  operated  at 
4,160  volts  on  the  primary  side.  Alternating 
current  equipment  underground  consisted  of 
a  coal  convevor  at  the  shaft  bottom,  and  two 
water  pumps,  all  440-volt  type.  Direct-cur- 
rent power  was  generated  at  250  volts  by  a 
400  kilowatt  conversion  unit  located  In  the 
hoist  house.  Direct  current  was  transmitted 
into  the  mine  by  two  plastic  pipe-enclosures 
1.000.000  circular  mil  copper  cables  Installed 
in  an  8-lnch  cased  borehole.  Power  was 
transmitted  along  the  motor  roads  and  face 
region  by  320.000  circular  mil  (6  0)  trolley 
wire  and  750.000  circular  mil  feeder  lines, 
all  well  installed  on  insulators. 

Pace  equipment  consisted  of  a  Joy  llBU 
loader.  Joy  lOSC  shuttle  car,  Joy  lORU  cut- 
ting  machine.  Joy  CD41   coal   drill,   and   a 
Jeffrey    56    RDR    roof-bolting    machine,    all 
operated    from    the    direct-current    system. 
Face    equipment    was   permissible   with    the 
exception  of  the  roof-bolting  machine,  which 
lacked  only  an  approval  plate.  Pace  equip- 
ment  was   fairly    new    and    maintained    In 
a    permissible   condition.   The    lOSC   shuttle 
car  contactor  enclosure  cover  had  been  re- 
moved by  the  second  shift  which  exposed  a 
considerable  array  of  electrical  arcing  devices, 
and  repair  work  was  In  progress  at  the  time 
of    the    explosion.    Upon    inspection    it    was 
discovered  that  a  main  contact  on  one  of  the 
tram  reversing  contactors  would  not  close, 
therefore,   the  shuttle   car   could  have  only 
trammed    towards    the    face    on    one    motor 
at  high  speed  and  tramming  would  have  been 
possible  at  low  speed  in  the  same  direction. 
The   lOSC  shuttle  car  is  a  four-wheel  drive 
type  with  a  tram  motor  mounted  on  each  side 
and  each  tram  motor  drl\-ing  the  two  wheels 
on  its  respective  side.  Jockeying  the  shuttle 
car  near  the  loader  with  the  described  fault 
would  have  been  difficult  as  the   car  would 
have  jumped  on  forward  tram  and  probably 
frequently  outed  the  overloaded  relay.  The 
regular  mechanic  was  not  working  on  the 
night  of  the  explosion  aaid  repair  work  on 


the  shuttle  car  was  being  done  by  members 
of  the  face  crew,  who  apparently  were 
not  experienced  In  such  work.  This  fact  was 
self-evident  when  It  was  discovered  that 
they  had  started  to  disassemble  the  wrong 
contactor.  Under  such  conditions  it  was  cus- 
tomary at  this  mine  to  try  the  equipment 
with  the  power  on.  with  one  person  ob- 
serving the  contactors.  The  removal  of  the 
enclosure  cover  would  provide  several  gas 
ignition  sources  which  could  have  and  prob- 
ably did  provide  the  primary  ignition,  as 
there  was  evidence  that  gas  had  burned  in 
the  enclosure. 

Pace  equipment  oontroller  positions  were 
checked  after  the  Ignition  and  all  equipment 
was  in  an  "off"  position,  except  the  coal  drill 
which  was  apparently  drilling  at  the  time. 
Trailing  cables  were  not  provided  with  short- 
circuit  protection  at  the  nip  ends,  except  the 
loader  which  had  a  300-ampere  fuse  type  nip. 
Temporary  splices  in  trailing  cables  ranged 
in  number  from  none  to  eight,  all  were 
fairly  well  made  with  the  exception  of  one 
splice  in  the  shuttle  car  cable  which  was 
bare.  Trailing  cables  were  listed  as  fire  re- 
sistant, with  the  exception  of  some  75  feet  of 
cable  on   the  roof-bolting  machine. 

Illumination  and  Smoking:  Permissible 
electric  cap  lamps  were  used  for  portable  il- 
lumination underground,  and  fixed  electric 
lights  were  installed  at  the  underground 
shop,  at  the  hopper  and  at  frequent  inter- 
vals along  the  haulage  roads  Smoking  waa 
prohibited  underground;  however,  smokers' 
articles  were  listed  among  the  personal  ef- 
fects of  one  of  the  explosion  victims.  A 
damaged  and  corroded  cigarette  lighter  was 
also  fotind  on  the  main  east  haulage  road 
near  the  coal  hopper  but  apparently  it 
had  been  discarded  sometime  before  the 
explosion. 

Mine  Rescue:  .\  mine  rescue  team  was 
not  maintained  at  the  mine  and  none  of 
the  mine  personnel  had  been  trained  in  mine 
rescue  work  in  recent  years.  The  nearest 
State-maintained  mine  rescue  station  and 
mine  rescue  teams  were  at  Benton.  Illinois, 
about  17  miles  from  the  mine.  Other  State- 
maintained  teams  were  from  20  to  178  miles 
away  and  were  available.  Each  rescue  station 
is  equipped  with  the  necessary  gas-detection 
devices,  McCaa  2-hour  self-contained  oxygen 
breathing  apparatus.  Chemox  ^4 -hour  oxy- 
gen-generating breathing  apparatus,  and  all- 
senlce  gas  masks.  A  box  containing  6  self 
rescuers  was  kept  underground  In  the  shop 
near  the  shaft  bottom.  The  undergroimd  em- 
ployees were  not  searched  for  smokers'  ar- 
ticles before  entering  the  mine. 

Two  travelways,  one  of  which  was  in  In- 
take air,  were  provided  from  the  working  sec- 
tion to  the  main  shaft  bottom;  however,  the 
main  shaft  was  the  only  way  out  of  the 
mine  to  the  surface.  A  check-in  and  check- 
out system  was  in  effect,  and  the  men  used 
assigned  numbered  electric  cap  lamps  as  a 
means  of  identification  while  underground. 
Several  fire  extinguishers  and  rock  dust 
were  available  on  the  surface  and  under- 
ground for  flre-flghtlng  ptirposee.  Water  fur- 
nished by  the  city  of  Herrin  was  also  avail- 
able on  the  surface  for  flre-flghtlng  purposes. 

STORY  OF  EXPLOSION  AND  RECOVERY  OPERATIONS 

Participating  Organizations:  These  include 
the  Blue  Blaze  Coal  Company,  the  IlUnois 
Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals.  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  and  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

The  following  Illinois  State  mine  rescue 
teams  assisted  with  the  recovery  operations: 
Benton  No.  1  and  No.  2,  DuQuoln  and 
Eldorado. 

Activities  of  Bureau  of  Mines  Personnel: 
A  representative  of  Mine  Safety  .Appliances 
Company.  Benton.  Illinois,  notifled  J.  R.  Sum- 
mary, Federal  coal-mine  Inspector.  Benton, 
Illinois,  of  the  explosion  about  8:25  p.m., 
Wednesday,  January  10,  1962.  Mr.  Summary 
immediately   notifled   P.   J.   Smith,   District 
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Health    and    Safety    Supervisor.    District    E. 
who    with    Harry    Sch-ecengost,    Technical 
Assistant,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Washington. 
D.C.,  was  on  a  special  assignment  in  Benton. 
Illinois,  at  the  tlrr.e  of  the  occurrence.  Mr. 
Smith  then  relayed  the  Information  to  other 
Bureau  of  Mines  personnel  F.  J.  Smith.  Harry 
Schrecengost  and  J   R   Summary  left  Benton. 
Illinois,   at  about   8:45   p  m.,   and   arrived  at 
the  mine  about  9:20  p  m.  Federal  Inspectors 
B.  J.  Dona.  M.  R.  Messersmith.  C.  M  Dovldas. 
S.  J.  Douglas.  J.  A.  McCune,  J.  P.  Sheridan 
and  Louis  Lorenzo  arrived  at  various  times 
between    10:30    p.m..    January    10   and   2:15 
a.m  .  January   11    James  Westfleld.  Assistant 
Director— Health  and  Safety,  and  R.  W  Whit- 
taker.    Federal    coal-mine   inspector,    arrived 
about  2:30  p.m..  J:inuary  11    Federal  Inspec- 
tors H.  E.  Baslnger.  Brank  Beck.  J.  R.  Laird 
and  J.   A.   Mower,  stationed   at   Madtsonvllle. 
Kentucky,  arrived  Sunday  afternoon.  Janu- 
ary 13.  and  assisted  In  restoring  ventilation 
in  the  mine  to  permit  an  Investigation  of  the 
disaster  the  following  day. 

The  bodies  of  the  11  victims  were  recovered 
at  various  times  during  the  night  of  Jan- 
uary 11  by  rescue  teams  using  oxygen-breath- 
ing apparatus,  and  by  12:40  am..  January  12, 
all  bodies  were  removed  from  the  mine. 

Mihlhg  Conditions  Immediately  prior  to 
the  E?i51oslon:  The  weather  on  January  10. 
1962.  from  7:00  am  .  until  noon  consisted  of 
scattered  clouds  and  from  1:00  p.m..  to  4:00 
p.m..  It  was  clear  The  temperature  at  Her- 
rln.  Illinois,  airport  during  this  period  ranged 
from  4  degrees  below  zero  at  6:00  a.m.,  to  6 
degrees  above  zero. 

Records  of  barometric  pressure  on  Janu- 
ary 10.  1962,  are  as  follows: 
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BAROMETER  READINGS.  JAN    10,   1962 
|The  accepted  standard  barometer  reading  at  the  mine  is  29.80) 


Barometric 

Barometric 

Time 

pressure 

Time 

pressure 

l;00a.m  .  .. 

30. 15 

1:00  p.m.    . 

30.30 

2:00  a.m.,     . 

30. 17 

2:00  p.m    . . 

30.  30 

3:00  a.m  . 

30. 19 

3:00  p.m... 

30.  30 

4:00am  ..    . 

30, 20 

4:00  p.m  . 

30.30 

5:00  a.m  ..  .  . 

30, 20 

5:00  p.m... 

30,30 

6:00  am    

30. 20 

6:00  p.m 

30  30 

7:00a. m 

30.  20 

6:30  p.m 

(1) 

8:00  am        .    _ 

30.20 

7:00  p.m... 

30.30 

9:00  am  

30.  ?5 

800  p.m.    . 

30.30 

10,00  a.m 

30.  30 

9:0«  p.m...   . 

30.30 

ll:00a.ni  

30.  30 

10:00  p.m 

30.  30 

Noon 

30.  30 

11  00  p.m 

30.  30 

Midnight... 

30.30 

'  Time  of  expio 

sion. 

At  noon  on  January  9.  30 '/j  hours  prior  to 
the  time  of  the  explosion,  the  recorded  baro- 
metric pressure  was  30.00  and  it  continued 
on  a  gradual  rise  until  a  high  of  30.30  was 
recorded  at  10:00  a.m..  January  10.  1962.  after 
which  it  leveled  off  and  remained  steady  until 
midnight.  The  atmospheric  pressure  was  not 
a  contributing  factor  In  the  explosion.  The 
mine  was  in  operation  at  the  time  of  the 
explosion  and  had  been  on  an  8:00  a.m..  and 
4:00  p.m..  operation  since  Monday.  January 
8,  1962.  The  fan  was  operating  and  the  mine 
examiners  did  not  record  any  unusual  con- 
ditions in  the  mine. 

Evidence  of  Activities  and  Story  of  Explo- 
sion: At  the  beginning  of  the  4:00  p.m.,  to 
midnight  shift  on  January  10,  eleven  men 
entered  the  mine  and  all  the  men  except  the 
eager  and  two  motormen  walked  to  the 
working  section.  The  underground  employees 
reached  the  working  section  presumably 
without  mishap,  and  all  the  coal-producing 
workmen  had  been  in  face  of  regions  approxi- 
mately 24  hours  when  the  explosion  occur- 
red. Conditions  found  after  the  explosion  In- 
dicated that  coal  was  being  produced  as 
usual.  The  mine  examiner's  record  book  at 
the  mine  showed  a  preshlft  examination  of 
the  entire  mine  had  been  made  for  the  on- 
coming shift.  Methane  was  not  reported  and 


the  air  was  traveling  In  Its  normal  course 
and  quantity. 

Normal  operating  procedure  at  this  mine 
required  all  the  day  shift  crew  to  be  on  the 
surface,  except  the  mine  manager,  before  the 
afternoon  crew  was  permitted  underground. 
The  hoisting  engineer  on  the  afternoon  shift 
stated  that  on  January  10,  1962.  at  about  3  :30 
p  m..  after  all  the  crew  was  lowered,  norma! 
op)eration  of  the  mine  followed. 

A  trip  of  coal  was  being  hoisted  out  of  the 
mine  and  at  approjflmately  6:25  p.m..  the 
skip  was  lowered  to  the  bottom  and  was 
stopjied  for  about  a  minute  when  he  heard  a 
wljirrlng  and  hissing  sound  similar  to  a 
short-circuit  In  high  voltage  power  cable,  fol- 
lowed by  a  terrific  vibrating  sound.  The  gen- 
erator set  was  only  a  few  feet  from  the 
hoist  controls  and.  being  concerned  about 
the  high  voltage  power,  he  pulled  the  power 
cut-off  switch  on  the  generator,  stopping  the 
set.  Upon  turning  around  he  observed  the 
hoisting  cables  vibrating,  followed  by  a  jet 
black  column  of  smoke  or  dust  pouring  out 
of  the  shaft  accompanied  by  a  deafening 
wlilrrlng  and  vibrating  sound"  After  waiting 
a  few  minutes  he  walked  outside  and  around 
the  corner  of  the  hoist  house  and  dlscon- 
neoted  the  440-volt  power  to  the  mine.  He 
walked  back  Into  the  building  housing  the 
holpi.  bath  room,  supplies  and  air  compres- 
sor. The  Airdox  compressor  was  still  in  op- 
eration, and  he  then  tried  to  call  under- 
ground by  telephone  but  could  not  get  an 
answer.  Reaiizlng  then  that  an  explosion 
liad  occurred,  he  sliouted  from  the  hoist 
room  door  to  the  topman  who  was  in  the 
mine  office  to  call  the  owner  of  the  mine  and 
tell  him  there  had  t)een  an  explosion  In  the 
miUe.  The  owner-operator  returned  to  the 
mine  Immediately  and  assisted  in  the  recov- 
ery operations. 

During  the  development  of  the  main  east 
entries  toward  the  proposed  air  shaft,  a  set 
of  torth  entries  was  driven   to  a  depth   of 
about  312  feet,  with  5  rooms  driven  off  to  the 
west  approximately  165  feet  in  depth  and  4 
rooms   driven   off  to   the   east   to  a  depth   of 
about  87  feet.  This   was  to   provide  storage 
room  for  rock  and  refuse  that  was  dropped 
down  the   16-inch   pilot  hole  when  sinking 
the  6-foot  diameter  air  shaft.  The  panel  was 
abandoned  because  of  the  distance  and  time 
it  took  to  haul  refiise  from  the  shaft  to  un- 
load  in   the   panel,   and   because   the   panel 
would  have  to  be  ventilated  and  inspected  it 
was  closed  January  7,  1962.  by  concrete-block 
stoppmgs.    To   facilitate    the   sinking   of   the 
air  sh.%ft  and  to  offset  the  operating  cost,  the 
1,   2   and   3    north    room-panel    entries   off   7 
main  east   were  driven   to   increase  produc- 
tion and  to  provide  a  closer  area  for  storing 
the  refuse  from  the  shaft  sinking  operation 
AU  coal  was  mined  with  conventional  mo- 
bile  electric   equipment,   and   the   coal   drill 
was  the  only  piece  of  face  equipment  in  op- 
eration  when   the   explosion   occurred.   The 
roof-bolting  machine  was  parked  In  No    2 
room  off  the  1  north  while  the  face  of  the 
place  was  being  broken  down  by  compressed 
air   by   the   shooter   and   the   roof-bolt    drill 
operator  who  occasionally  helped  the  shoot- 
er. The  explosion  forced  the  drill  boom  of 
the  roof-bolting  machine  about  8  Inches  Into 
the  partly  broken  down  fall  of  coal,  and  the 
shooting  shear  strip   was   perforated   in   the 
shooting  shell  found  Ir.  the  bottom  hole  on 
the  left  side  of  the  face.  The  bodies  of  the 
shooter  and  roof-bolt  operator  were  found 
alongside  of  the  roof-bolting  machine.  The 
mining   machine   was  parked  about   25   feet 
from  the  undercut  face  of  No.  2  room  off  3 
north    and    had   many   new   bits   set   in    the 
cutter    chain.    The    idle    loading    machine 
waiting  for  the  shuttle  car  under  the  boom 
of  tlie  loader  to  be  repaired  was  in  the  sec- 
ond   crosscut    north    off    No.    2    room    off    3 
north.   The   coai-drili   operator   was   drilling 
the   first    hole    In    the    last    crosscut    being 
driven   east   off   3   north,   and    the   loading 


machine  used  to  load  rock  and  material 
from  the  air  shaft  sinking  operations  was 
parked  on  3  north  entrv  between  4  and  5 
main  east  entries.  All  the  controls  of  the 
face  equipment  were  in  the  'off-  position 
except  the  coal-drllllng  machine.  The  8  ood- 
les of  the  victims  in  the  1,  2,  and  3  north 
working  section  were  found  near  their  work 
Ing  places,  except  the  shift  leader  who-e 
body  was  found  on  2  north  entry  about  25 
feet  from  the  end  of  the  track  and  near 
the  nipping  station.  One  of  the  mining  ma- 
chine men  was  found  near  the  spare  rock 
and  material  loading  machine,  one  motor- 
man  was  found  near  the  east  end  of  the 
coal  hopper  at  the  hoisting  shaft,  the  other 
motorman  was  in  an  empty  coal  car  next  to 
the  motor  on  the  3  east  haulage  road  about 
80  feet  from  the  coal  hopper,  and  the  bot- 
tom man  or  eager  was  found  near  his  sta- 
tion at  the  skip  hopper  loading  con\eyor 
on  the  south  side  of  the  hoisting  shaft  The 
victims  died  from  one  of  the  following 
causes:  Burns,  inhaling  hot  gases,  lark  of 
oxygen,  or  violence. 

The  day  shift  mine  manager  and  shift 
leader  stated  that  on  January  10,  he  knew 
the  No.  1  room  off  1  north  "was  near  the 
closed  abandoned  north  workings.  He  in- 
structed the  afternoon  shift  leader  not  to 
cut  the  face  taut  did  not  take  further  action 
to  assure  that  his  oral  Instruction  was  fol- 
lowed Sometime  after  the  4:00  p.m.  shift 
started  to  work  the  closed  abandoned  north 
workings  were  penetrated  bv  an  opening  of 
about  90  square  feet  by  cutting  and  break- 
ing down  the  coal  in  No.  1  room  off  1  north 
permitting  methane  to  enter  into  the  air 
current  ventilating  the  1.  2.  and  3  north 
working  section.  The  gas  then  was  appar- 
ently ignite^fc^^n  electric  arc  or  spark 
while  repairs  waahging  made  in  the  con- 
trol panel  of  the  srWfcue  car.  The  cover  was 
removed  from  the  coUfci  box.  the  repair- 
man's tools  were  nearby,  ah^^  there  was  evi- 
dence of  burning  in  the  control  compart- 
ment. Tlie  shuttle  car  was  po.^itioned  be- 
hind the  loading  machine  in  the  second 
crosscut  left  In  room  2  off  3  north  and  ex- 
tended part  way  Into  the  intersection. 

Prom  the  written  report  made  in  the  mine 
examiner's  record  t>ook.  dated  Janwary  10. 
1962,  a  preshlft  examination  of  the  mine 
was  made  for  the  day  and  afternoon  shifts 
and  Indicated  the  mine  to  be  in  safe  con- 
dition. Testimony  of  day  shift  workmen  was 
to  the  effect  that  tests  for  methane  were 
frequently  made  on  shift  by  the  mine  man- 
ager. The  day  shift  mine  manager  .stated  he 
handed  a  flame  safety  lamp  to  the  afternoon 
foreman,  but  no  lamp  was  found  under- 
ground. 

The  explosion  destroyed  all  the  stoppings 
underground.  Only  minor  damage  was  done 
to  the  trolley,  power  feeder  vrtres.  telephone 
lines  and  the  3  locomotives  near  the  hoist- 
ing shaft.  The  face  equipment  appeared  to 
be  in  good  condition,  except  for  the  burnt 
seats  on  the  shuttle  car  and  a  seared  tire  on 
the  mining  machine.  The  major  damage  was 
done  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  shaft 
bottom,  shaft,  and  to  the  coal  skip  which 
was  at  the  shaft  bottom. 

The  explosion  resulted  In  the  loss  of  pro- 
duction from  the  entire  mine.  The  Closure 
Order  on  the  entire  mine  Issued  January  11, 
1962,  remains  in  effect. 

Recovery  Operations:  Claud  Gentry, 
owner,  after  informing  Ray  McCluskey,  dis- 
trict State  mine  inspector,  of  the  explosion 
proceeded  to  the  mine.  Immediately  after 
arriving  at  the  mine.  Gentry  and  McCluskey 
viewed  the  damage  and  discussed  what  was 
to  be  done  to  get  underground  as  quickly  as 
possible.  While  calls  were  being  made  for 
State  mine  rescue  teams  and  other  emer- 
gency units,  work  on  installing  a  temporary 
auxiliary  fan  operating  exhausting  at  the 
16-lnch  pilot  hole  at  the  proposed  air  shaft 
was  started  to  establish  temporary  ventila- 


tion underground,  because  the  metal  tubing 
from  the  main  fan  Installed  in  the  hoisting 
shaft  was  destroyed   by  the  explosion.  Con- 
siderable delay  was  encountered  In  hoisting 
and  removing  the  coal  skip  from  the  dam- 
aged shaft  and  arranging  for  other  temporary 
lioistlng  equipment.  A  truck-mounted  winch 
was  obtained  and  a  small  cage  with  enclosed 
sides  that  could  accommodate  two  men  was 
fastened  to  the  winch  rope  and  swung  into 
the  shaft.  The  fan  at  the  air  shaft  was  ex- 
hausting   about    2,500    cubic    feet    of    air    a 
minute,  and  to  increase  the  ventilation  an- 
other auxiliary  fan  operating  exhausting  was 
set  in  parallel,  increasing  the  quantity  of  air 
to  about  3.500  cubic  feet  a  minute.  Numerous 
difficulties  were  encountered   in   getting  on 
and  off  the  2-man  cage  at  the  surface  and 
shaft   bottom.   At   approximately   11:45   p.m.. 
the  lowering  of  rescue  team  members  wear- 
ing oxygen-breathing  apparatus  began,  and 
about  4:00  a.m..  January  11.  all  bodies  were 
accounted  for.  There  were  no  survivors.  In 
the  meantime,  an  auxiliary  blower  fan  with 
18-inch  tubing  was  obtained  and  the  tubing 
was  extended  down  to  the  shaft  t>ottom  land- 
ing to  ventilate  the  immediate  area  around 
the  twttom.   This  fan   was  capable  of   pro- 
ducing about  4.000  cubic  feet  of  air  a  minute. 
At  about  11:10  p.m..  January  11.  the  first 
lx)dy    was    brought    to    the    surface    and    by 
12:40    a.m..    January    12,    all    bodies    were 
hoisted  out  of  the  mine.  On  January  13,  to 
facilitate  the  transportation  of  men  and  ma- 
terial Into  the  mine,  a  triple  deck  construc- 
tion cage  that  had  Ijeen  used  when  sinking 
the  shaft  was  put  into  operation,  utilizing 
the  main  hoist.  On  January  14.  a  voluntary 
crew  of  13  men  wearing  gas  masks,  when  the 
occasion  required,  constructed  semi-perma- 
nent stoppings  so  that  the  small  quantity  of 
air  available  would  clear  the  mine  enough  to 
conduct  an  investigation. 

INVESTIGA'nON    OF    CAUSE    OF    EXPLOSION 

Investigation  Committee:  The  under- 
ground investigation  of  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
plosion was  begun  on  January  15.  1962. 
Members  of  the  official  Investigation  com- 
miitee  were: 

Illinois  Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals: 
William  J.  Orlandl.  Director;  Harold  V.  Rich- 
mond, Inspector  At  Large. 

Illinois  Mining  Board:  H.  E.  Mauck,  Mem- 
ber. 

Blue  Blaze  Coal  Company:  Claud  Gentry, 
Operator  and  Owner. 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America:  Floyd 
Morris,  Special  Representative.  District  No. 
12. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Mines:  James 
Westfleld.  AsslsUnt  Director.  Health  and 
Safety:  F.  J.  Smith,  District  E.  Supervisor. 

Other  representatives  of  the  afore-men- 
tioned organizations  participated  in  different 
phases  of  the  underground  investigation  of 
the  disaster.  Bureau  of  Mines  representatives 
included:  Messrs.  B.  J.  Dona.  M.  R.  Messer- 
smith, J.  A.  McCune.  J.  P.  Sheridan  and  Louis 
Loren2X) 

William  J.  Orlandl.  Director  of  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals,  con- 
ducted an  official  hearing  on  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  explosion  by  interrogating  the 
owner-operator,  day  shift  mine  manager  and 
employees  of  the  company  at  the  Mines  Res- 
cue Station,  Benton,  Illinois,  January  18, 
1962.  The  purpose  of  the  hearing  was  to  hear 
and  record  all  testimony  relevant  to  condi- 
tions and  practices  In  the  mine  prior  to  and 
on  January  10,  and  to  determine  therefrom. 
if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  explosion.  Some 
of  the  information  thus  obtained  Is  Included 
in  this  report  Representatives  of  the  United 
Mines  Workers  of  America.  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  and  Minerals,  U.S  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  the  mine  owner-operator  par- 
ticipated in  the  questioning  of  witnesses. 

Methane  as  a  Factor  in  the  Explosion:  The 
mine  was  not  classed  gassy  by  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals.  Report- 


edly, methane  was  never  detected  in  the  mine 
with  a  permissible  flame  safety  lamp,  except 
for  the  one  time  that  the  mine  manager 
thought  he  might  have  found  a  very  small 
amount  In  a  roof  cavity.  This  trace  of  meth- 
ane was  detected  In  one  of  the  east  entries 
just  after  breaking  away  from  the  shaft  bot- 
tom about  150  feet.  The  analyses  of  air  sam- 
ples collected  during  State  inspections  of  the 
dav  shift  mine  manager  and  employees  was 
that  gas  had  not  been  detected  during  recov- 
ery operations.  The  analyses  of  9  air  samples 
collected  at  various  locations  underground 
after  recovery  operations  had  been  completed 
and  during  the  investigation  showed  the 
maximum  amount  of  methane  to  be  0.40 
percent.  The  maximum  quantity  of  air  the 
fan  was  producing  was  estimated  to  be  ap- 
proximately 7.500  cubic  feet  a  minute.  No 
written  record  of  air  measurements  taken 
underground  was  available  at  the  mine. 

Fragile,  globular  coke  droplets  adhering  to 
the  roof  and  ribs,  indicative  of  burning  gas. 
were  found  on  the  south  rib  of  the  second 
crosscut  from  the  face  of  No.  2  room  off  3 
north,  the  west  rib  of  3  north  entry  between 
the  last  open  crosscut  and  the  crosscut  being 
driven  between  2  and  3  north  entries,  the 
north  rib  of  the  last  open  crosscut  between 
2  and  3  north  entries  and  the  east  rib  of  the 
last  open  crosscut  between  Nos.  2  and  3  rooms 
west  of  the  closed  abandoned  north  workings. 
Soot  streamers  were  found  about  100  feet 
east  of  the  main  hoisting  shaft.  In  the  aban- 
doned north  entries,  1,  2  and  3  north  working 
section  and  to  within  about  200  feet  of  the 
faces  of  the  main  east  entries. 

Obviously,  methane  that  was  released  by 
cutting  into  the  closed  abandoned  north 
workings  entered  the  ventilating  current  and 
was  ignited  by  an  electrical  arc  or  spark 
while  repairs  were  being  made  in  the  shuttle 
car  control  panel  in  No.  2  room  off  the  3 
north. 

Flame:  Evidence  of  heat  and  flame,  in  the 
form  of  coke,  soot  or  partly  burned  paper, 
canvas  and  wood,  was  observed  in  the  north 
working  section,  in  the  abandoned  north  en- 
try panel.  In  the  main  east  entries  about 
100  feet  inby  and  about  350  feet  outby  the 
north  working  section.   (See  Appendix  B). 

A  total  of  22  mine-dust  samples,  including 
two  for  coke  only,  was  collected  after  the 
explosion,  starting  at  a  line  across  the  7  east 
entries  about  100  feet  inby  the  shaft  bottom 
and  continuing  along  the  east  entries  at 
various  Intervals  and  Into  the  main  north 
working  section  to  within  about  100  feet  of 
the  north  entrv  working  faces.  (See  Tables 
2  and  3  and  Appendix  B).  The  presence  of 
coke  in  the  mine-dust  samples  is  one  of  the 
criteria  by  which  extent  of  the  flame  was 
fixed,  even  though  it  is  possible  that  such 
coke  in  the  main  east  entries  may  have  been 
blown  there.  All  of  the  samples  collected  con- 
tained coke  ranging  in  quantities  from  small 
to  very  large,  and  the  two  samples  collected 
specifically  for  coke  contained  large  and  very 
large  amounts.  Coke  was  plastered  on  the 
roof  and  ribs  at  and  near  the  intersection  of 
the  3  east  and  2  north  haulage  roads.  Ex- 
tremely heavy  coke  was  evident  in  the  3 
north  "entry  inby  the  last  open  crosscut  to 
within  50  feet  of  the  face  and  In  the  last 
open  crosscut  between  Nos  2  and  3  north 
entries.  A  small  amount  of  coke  was  observed 
on  the  east  rib  in  the  last  open  crosscut  be- 
tween rooms  2  and  3  which  were  driven  west 
off  the  abandoned  closed  north  entries. 

Forces:  Difficulty  was  not  experienced  in 
discerning  the  direction  of  forces.  Coking  and 
evidence  of  slow  burning  gas  were  on  the 
roof,  ribs  and  equipment  at  and  near  the 
Intersection  of  r<x>m  2  and  the  blind  cross- 
cut in  room  2  being  driven  towards  room  3. 
The  emanation  of  forces  was  from  this  area 
outward  and  extended  throughout  the  entire 
mine,  converged  at  the  main  shaft  tX)ttom. 
continued  up  the  shaft  and  upon  reaching 
the  surface  dispersed  into  the  atmosphere. 
The  only  evidence  underground  of  extreme 


violence  was  observed  at  and  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  main  shaft.  All  of  the  stoppings 
were  blown  out.  The  stoppings  In  the  north 
entries  were  driven  in  a  westerly  direction 
and  with  the  exception  of  one.  all  concrete- 
block  stoppings  were  blown  In  a  southerly 
direction. 

Probable  Point  of  Origin:  The  consensus 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  investigators  is  ihat 
the  explosion  originated  at  the  last  crosscut 
turned  north  off  No.  2  room  off  3  north 
where  the  shuttle  car  was  being  repaired. 

Factors  Preventing  Spread  of  Explosion: 
The  explosion  spread  throughout  the  mine 
and  out  the  shaft,  dissipating  into  the 
atmosphere. 

Summary  of  Evidence:  Conditions  observed 
in  the  mine  during  recovery  operations  and 
the  investigation  following  the  disaster,  to- 
gether with  information  obtained  Irom  com- 
pany officials.  State  mine  inspector,  workmen, 
and  mine  records,  provided  evidence  as  to 
the  cause  and  the  point  of  origin  of  the 
explosion.  The  evidence  from  which  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Federal  investigators  are 
drawn  is  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Records  of  the  preshlft  examinations 
of  the  mine  Indicated  no  unusual  condi- 
tions. 

2.  The  Illinois  No  6  coal  bed  m  the  area 
Is  'gassy."  All  abandoned  mines  surround- 
ing this  mine  were  classified  gassy. 

3.  The  roof  bolter  was  apparently  assisting 
the  shooter  prepare  coal  In  room  2  off  1  north 
since  this  was  common  practice.  The  shear- 
ing strip  m  the  Airdox  shell  Indicated  that 
the  shell  was  discharged  prior  to  the  explo- 
sion. 

4.  The  roof  bolt  machine  was  apparently 
parked  in  the  1  north  entry  at  room  2  and 
the  forces  of  the  explosion  rammed  it  into 
the  loose  coal  at  the  face  of  room  2.  The 
chuck  of  the  roof  bolt  drill  was  imbedded 
about  8  Inches  into  the  partially  blasted 
coal  face.  The  shooter  and  roof  bolter  were 
the  only  persons  working  In  the  rooms  off 
the  1  north  entry. 

5.  The  coal  drill  was  the  only  piece  of  elec- 
trical face  equipment  In  operation  at  the 
time  of  the  explosion  and  had  drilled  a  top 
hole  about  4  feet  in  depth  in  the  right  cor- 
ner of  room  4  off  the  3  north  entry. 

6.  The  mining  machine  was  not  In  opera- 
tion. It  had  been  pulled  back  about  25  feet 
from  the  recently  cut  face  of  room  2  off  3 
north  and  apparently  the  operator  and  his 
helper  had  just  changed  bits  and  were  wait- 
ing to  undercut  the  crosscut  after  the  coal 
was  loaded  out. 

7.  The  loading  machine  operator  had  load- 
ed about  2  shuttle  cars  of  coal  out  of  the 
crosscut  in  room  2  and  repositioned  his  load- 
ing machine  and  loaded  about  500  pounds 
of  coal  into  the  shuttle  car  when  he  stopped 
loading  to  assist  in  repairing  the  disabled 
car. 

8.  The  shuttle  car  was  being  repaired  The 
control  panel  cover  had  been  removed,  ex- 
posing contactors  which  readily  would  pro- 
vide a  source  of  ignition  with  the  trailing 
cable   connected   to  the  source  of  power. 

9.  The  workmen  trying  to  repair  the  shuttle 
car  apparently  deenerglzed  the  p>ower  before 
work  was  done  on  the  machine.  The  shift 
leader  found  near  the  nipping  station  may 
have  energized  the  pwwer  to  the  shuttle  car 
for  test  purposes,  which  in  turn  may  have 
created  the  arc  or  spark  within  the  open 
control  panel. 

10.  On-shlft  examinations  for  gas  were 
apparently  not  always  made,  since  a  flame 
safety  lainp  was  not  found  In  the  slightly 
damaged  north  working  section  after  the  ex- 
plosion. 

11.  Methane  probably  entered  the  vpntUat- 
Ing  current  from  the  abandoned  closed  north 
panel  which  was  holed-through  shortly  after 
the  start  of  the  4:00  p  m  .  shift  and  was  car- 
ried by  the  ventilating  current  to  where  re- 
pairs were  being  made  on  the  shuttle  car. 

12.  Boreholes  ■were  not  drilled  In  advance 
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tlon  underground,  because  the  metal  tubing 
from  the  main  fan  Installed  in  the  hoisting 
shaft  was  destroyed  by  the  explosion.  Con- 
siderable delay  was  encountered  in  hoisting 
and  removing  the  coal  skip  from  the  dam- 
aged shaft  and  arranging  for  other  temporary 
hoisting  equipment.  A  truck-mounted  winch 
was  obtained  and  a  small  cage  with  enclosed 
sides  that  could  accommodate  two  men  wms 
fastened  to  the  winch  rope  and  swung  into 
the  Shaft.  The  fan  at  the  air  shaft  was  ex- 
hausting   about    2.500    cubic    feet    of    air    a 
minute,  and  to  increase  the  ventilation  an- 
other auxiliary  fan  operating  exhausting  was 
set  In  parallel.  Increasing  the  quantity  of  air 
to  about  3,500  cubic  feet  a  minute.  Numerous 
difficulties  were  encountered   in   getting  on 
and  off  the  2-man  cage  at  the  surface  and 
shaft  bottom.   At   approximately   11:45   p.m., 
the  lowering  of  rescue  team  members  wear- 
ing oxygen-breathing  apparatus  began,  and 
about  4:00  a.m.,  January  11.  all  bodies  were 
accounted  for.  There  were  no  survivors.  In 
the  meantime,  an  auxiliary  blower  fan  with 
l8-inch  tubing  was  obtained  and  the  tubing 
was  extended  down  to  the  shaft  bottom  land- 
ing to  ventilate  the  Immediate  area  around 
the  bottom.   This  fan   was  capable  of   pro- 
ducing about  4.000  cubic  feet  of  air  a  minute. 
At  about  11:10  p.m.,  January  11,  the  first 
body    was    brought    to    the    surface    and    by 
12:40    a.m.,    January    12,    all    bodies    were 
hoisted  out  of  the  mine.  On  January  13,  to 
facilitate  the  transportation  of  men  and  ma- 
terial Into  the  mine,  a  triple  deck  construc- 
tion cage  that  had  been  used  when  sinking 
the  shaft  was  put  Into  operation,  utilizing 
the  main  hoist.  On  January  14.  a  voluntary 
crew  of  13  men  wearing  gas  masks,  when  the 
occasion  required,  constructed  semi-perma- 
nent stoppings  so  that  the  small  quantity  of 
air  available  would  clear  the  mine  enough  to 
conduct  an  Inveetlgatton. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  CAUSE  OF  EXPLOSION 

Investigation  Committee:  The  under- 
ground Investigation  of  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
plosion   was    begun    on    January     15,     1962. 


edly,  methane  was  never  detected  In  the  mine 
with  a  permissible  flame  safety  lamp,  except 
for  the  one  time  that  the  mine  manager 
thought  he  might  have  found  a  very  small 
amount  In  a  roof  cavity.  This  trace  of  meth- 
ane was  detected  in  one  of  the  east  entries 
just  after  breaking  away  from  the  shaft  bot- 
tom about  150  feet.  The  analyses  of  air  sam- 
ples collected  during  State  Inspections  of  the 
day  shift  mine  manager  and  employees  was 
that  gas  had  not  been  detected  during  recov- 
ery operations.  The  analyses  of  9  air  samples 
collected  at  various  locations  underground 
after  recovery  operations  had  been  completed 
and  during  the  investigation  showed  the 
maximum  amount  of  methane  to  be  0.40 
percent.  The  maximum  quantity  of  air  the 
fan  was  producing  was  estimated  to  be  ap- 
proximately 7.500  cubic  feet  a  minute.  No 
written  record  of  air  measvirements  uxken 
underground  w-as  available  at  the  mine. 

Fragile,  globular  coke  droplets  adhering  to 
the  roof  and  ribs,  indicative  of  burning  gas. 
were  found  on  the  south  rib  of  the  second 
crosscut  from  the  face  of  No.  2  room  off  3 
north,  the  west  rib  of  3  north  entry  between 
the  last  open  crosscut  and  the  crosscut  being 
driven  between  2  and  3  north  entries,  the 
north  rib  of  the  last  open  crosscut  between 
2  and  3  north  entries  and  the  east  rib  of  the 
last  open  crosscut  between  Nos.  2  and  3  rooms 
west  of  the  closed  abandoned  north  workings. 
Soot  streamers  were  found  about  100  feet 
east  of  the  main  hoisting  shaft,  in  the  aban- 
doned north  entries,  1.  2  and  3  north  working 
section  and  to  within  about  200  feet  of  the 
faces  of  the  main  east  entries. 

Obviously,  methane  that  was  released  by 
cutting  into  the  closed  abandoned  north 
workings  entered  the  ventilating  current  and 
was  ignited  by  an  electrical  arc  or  spark 
while  repairs  were  being  made  in  the  shuttle 
car  control  panel  in  No.  2  room  off  the  3 
north. 

Flame:  Evidence  of  heat  and  flame,  in  the 
form  of  coke,  soot  or  partly  burned  paper. 
canvas  and  wood,  was  observed  in  the  north 
working  section,  in  the  abandoned  north  en- 


vlolence  was  observed  at  and  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  main  shaft.  All  of  the  stoppings 
were  blown  out.  The  stoppings  in  the  north 
entries  were  driven  in  a  westerly  direction 
and  with  the  exception  of  one.  all  concrete- 
block  stoppings  were  blown  In  a  southerly 
direction. 

Probable  Point  of  Origin:  The  consensus 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Investigators  is  that 
the  explosion  originated  at  the  last  crosscut 
turned  north  off  No.  2  room  off  3  north 
where  the  shuttle  car  was  being  repaired. 

Factors  Preventing  Spread  of  Explosion: 
The  explosion  spread  throughout  the  mine 
and  out  the  shaft,  dissipating  Into  the 
atmosphere. 

Summary  of  Evidence:  Conditions  observed 
in  the  mine  during  recovery  opersilons  and 
the  investlgfltlon  following  the  disaster,  to- 
gether with  Information  obtained  from  com- 
pany officials.  State  mine  inspector,  workmen, 
and  mine  records,  provided  evidence  as  to 
the  cause  and  the  point  of  origin  of  the 
explosion.  The  evidence  from  which  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Federal  investigators  are 
drawn  is  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Records  of  the  preshlft  examinations 
of  the  mine  Indicated  no  unusual  condi- 
tions. 

2.  The  Illinois  No.  6  coal  bed  in  the  area 
Is  "gassy."  All  abandoned  mines  surround- 
ing this  mine  were  classified  gassy. 

3.  The  roof  bolter  was  apparently  assisting 
the  shooter  prepare  coal  in  room  2  off  1  north 
since  this  was  common  practice.  The  shear- 
ing strip  in  the  .\lrdox  shell  indicated  fhat 
the  shell  was  discharged  prior  to  the  explo- 
sion. 

4.  The  roof  bolt  machine  was  apparently 
parked  in  the  1  north  entry  at  room  2  and 
the  forces  of  the  explosion  rammed  it  into 
the  loose  coal  at  the  face  of  room  2  The 
chuck  of  the  roof  bolt  drill  was  imbedded 
about  8  Inches  into  the  partially  blasted 
coal  face.  The  shooter  and  roof  bolter  were 
the  only  persons  working  in  the  rooms  off 
the  1  north  entry. 

5.  The  coal  drill  was  the  only  piece  of  elec- 
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of  the  face  when  No.  1  room  off  the  1  north 
entry  was  being  driven  by  the  second  shift 
crew  within  50  feet  of  the  abandoned  north 

panel. 

13.  All  forces  emanated  from  room  2  off 
the  3  north  entry. 

14.  Face  equipment  was  fairly  new,  and 
With  the  exception  of  the  roof-bolting  ma- 
chine which  lacked  only  an  approval  plate, 
all  the  equipment  was  In  permissible  con- 
dition. 

15.  The  coal  is  highly  volatile,  and  the 
mine  surfaces  were  dry,  except  at  a  few 
locations. 

16.  Coal  dust  In  the  immediate  area  en- 
tered Into  the  explosion,  which  then  picked 
up  all  the  fuel  necessary  for  propagation 
from  the  accumulations  of  coal  throughout 
the  north  working  section. 

17.  Smokers'  articles  were  listed  among  the 
personal  effects  found  on  one  of  the  victims 
of  the  explosion  and  an  old  discarded  ciga- 
rette lighter  found  near  the  coal  hopper  in- 
dicated that  smoking  was  practiced  to  some 
extent  underground  Management  did  not 
have  a  searching  program  to  assure  that 
smokers'  articles  were  not  carried  Into  the 
mine 

18..Eraglle,  globular  particles  of  coke  that 
-would -he  indicative  of  slow  bunlng  gas  were 
found  adhering  to  the  roof  and  ribs  In  No.  2 
r»om  off  3  north  entry.  In  the  3  north  entry. 
in  the  last  open  crosscut  between  Nos.  2 
and  3  north  entries,  and  In  the  last  open 
crosscut  between  rooms  2  and  3  driven  west 
in  the  abandoned  north  panel. 

19.  Plastered  coke  was  observed  on  the 
roof  and  ribs  at  and  near  the  Intersection 
of  the  3  east  and  2  north  haulage  roads.  Soot 
streamers  were  observed  100  feet  Inby  the 
main  shaft,  in  the  abandoned  north  panel, 
in  the  entire  north  working  section  and  to 
within  200  feet  of  the  faces  of  the  main  east 
entries. 

Cause  of  Explosion:  The  Federal  Inspec- 
tors are  of  the  opinion  that  the  disaster  was 
caused  by  the  ignition  of  methane  In  the 
air  current  In  room  2  off  3  north  entry  at 
the  entrance  to  the  second  north  crosscut. 
Methane  apparently  entered  the  ventilating 
current  from  the  abandoned  north  panel  that 
had  been  penetrated.  The  gas  was  Ignited  by 
an  arc  or  spark  from  the  opyen  control  panel 
while  repairs  were  being  made  on  the  shuttle 
car.  Coal  dust  In  the  immediate  area  entered 
into  the  explosion,  which  then  picked  up  all 
the  fuel  necessary  for  propagation  from  the 
accumulations  of  coal  throughout  the  north 
working  section. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Officials  whose  regular  duties  require 
them  to  Inspect  working  places  should  have 
in  their  possession,  and  should  use.  when 
underground,   a  suitable   permissible   device 
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capable  of  detecting  methane  and  oxygen 
deficiency. 

2  In  all  underground  face  workings  in  a 

gassy  mine  where  electrically  driven  equip- 
ment Is  o{>erated.  examinations  for  methane 
should  be  made  with  a  permissible  flame 
safety  lamp  by  a  person  trained  In  the  use 
of  such  lamp  before  such  equipment  Is  taken 
into  or  operated  in  face  regions,  and  fre- 
quent examinations  for  methane  should  be 
made  dvirlng  the  operation  of  the  equipment. 

3  Whenever  any  working  place  in  an  un- 
derground mine  approaches  within  50  feet 
of  abandoned  workings  in  such  mine,  as 
shown  by  surveys  made  and  certified  by  a 
competent  engineer  or  surveyor,  which  can- 
not be  Inspected  and  which  may  contain 
dangerous  accumulations  of  water  or  gas  a 
borehole  or  boreholes  should  be  drilled  to  a 
distance  of  at  least  20  feet  in  advance  of 
the  working  face  of  such  working  place.  Svich 
boreholes  should  be  drilled  sufficiently  close 
to  each  other  to  insure  that  the  advancing 
face  will  not  accidentally  hole  through  Into 
such  workings.  Boreholes  should  also  be 
drilled  not  more  than  eight  feet  apart  in  the 
rib  of  such  working  place  to  a  distance  of  at 
least  20  feet  and  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees.  Such  rib  holes  should  be  drilled  in 
one  or  both  ribs  of  such  working  place  as 
may  be  necessary  for  adequate  protection  of 
persons  working  in  such  place 

4.  Coal  dust  and  loose  coal  should  not  be 
permitted  to  accumulate  in  dangerous  quan- 
tities in  active  underground  workings  of  a 
mine. 

5.  Where  rock  dust  is  applied,  it  should  be 
distributed  by  such  methods  to  insure  ap- 
plication to  the  top,  floor,  and  sides  of  all 
open  places  and  maintained  In  such  quan- 
tity that  the  Incombustible  content  of  the 
combined  coal  dust,  rock  dust  and  other  dust 
will  not  be  less  than  65  percent  plus  1  per- 
cent for  each  0.1  percent  methane  in  the 
ventilating  current. 

6.  The  effectiveness  of  rock-dust  applica- 
tions should  be  determined  as  necessary. 

7.  The  quantity  of  air  reaching  the  last 
open  crosscut  in  any  p>air  or  set  of  entries 
should  not  be  less  than  6,000  cubic  feet  a 
minute. 

8.  At  least  once  each  week,  a  properly  cer- 
tifieti  or  competent  person  should  measure 
the  volume  of  air  entering  the  main  Intakes 
and  leaving  the  main  returns,  the  volume 
passing  through  the  last  open  crosscut  in 
each  active  entry,  and  the  volume  at  the 
intake  and  return  of  each  split.  A  record  of 
such  measurements  should  be  kept  in  a  book 
on  the  surface,  and  the  record  should  be 
open  for  Inspection  by  Interested  persons. 

9.  Tests  for  methane  with  a  permissible 
flame  safety  lamp,  a  permissible  methane 
detector,  or  by  chemical  analysis  should  be 
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made  at  least  once  a  week  by  the  mine  man- 
ager or  other  properly  certlHed  person  deslg. 
nated  by  him  in  the  return  of  each  split 
where  it  enters  in  the  main  return,  at  seals 
and  in  the  main  return  A  record  of  these 
examinations  and  tests  should  be  kept  at  the 
mine. 

10.  Each  day,  the  mine  manager  and  each 
assistant  should  enter  plainly  and  sign  with 
Ink  or  Indelible  pencil  in  a  book  provided 
for  that  purpose  a  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  mine  or  portion  thereof  under  his  super- 
vision, which  report  should  state  clearly  the 
location  and  nature  of  any  danger  observed 
by  them  or  reported  to  them  during  the  dav 
and  the  report  should  state  what  action,  if 
any,  was  taken  to  remedy  such  danger. 

U.  Permissible  Junction  or  distribution 
boxes  should  be  used  for  making  multiple- 
power  connections  in  working  places  where 
dangerous  quantities  of  methane  may  be 
present  or  may  enter  the  air  current 

12.  Only  flame-reslsunt  trailing  cables 
should  be  used  underground. 

13.  Trailing  cables  should  be  provided  with 
short-circuit  protection. 

14.  Temporary  snllces  in  trailing  cables 
should  be  made  in  workmanlike  manner, 
mechanically  strong,  and  well  insulated. 

15.  A  program  should  be  established  to  in- 
sure that  trailing  cables  containing  as  manV 
as  five  temporary  splices  will  be  removed 
from  the  equipment  and  service  until  such 
splices  have  been  vulcanized. 

16  The  practice  of  smoking,  carrying 
matches,  lighters,  and  smoking  materials  un- 
derground should  be  prohibited,  and  man- 
agement should  initiate  a  search  program  to 
assure  that  smoker's  articles  are  not  carried 
into  the  mine. 

17  The  Intentional  creation  of  any  arc. 
spark,  or  open  flame  should  be  prohibited! 
except  as  provided  in  SecUon  209(g)  (6)  of 
the  Act. 

18.  Only  development  work  necessary  to 
connect  the  main  opening  with  the  air  shaft 
should  be  done  when  opening  a  new  mine. 

19.  A  second  means  for  men  to  escape  from 
the  mine  in  an  emergency  should  be  provided 
before  the  mine  resumes  operation. 

20.  Mine  explosions,  mine  flres  and  fatal 
accidents  should  be  reported  Immediately 
and  by  the  quickest  available  means  to  The 
nearest  office  of  the  Federal  coal-mine  Inspec- 
tor or  other  representative  of  the  Health  and 
Safety  Activity.  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines. 
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N  itrogen 
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of  air  per      in  mettiane 

minute      in  24  tiours 


SE  air-course  entry  due  north  of  power  and  sand  borehole    A3787 
4th  haulage  road  1  crosscut  west  of  hoisting  shaft  A3788 

Return  upcast  shaft  from  small  fan ""  A3799 

Return  upcast  shaft  from  large  fan_ A3800 

3  E  haulage  road  5  feet  east  of  power  and  sand"  boVe'h'ole'  A3858 

4  E  haulage  road  5  feet  east  of  power  and  sand  borehole    A3859 
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Near  face  crosscut  north  off  No.  2  room  off  3  north  off  7       S239 
east 

Near  face  of  No  4  room  west  off  abandoned  north  panels        A625 

oft  7  east. 
Last  open  crosscut  between  abaondonsd  north  panels        A626 

off  7  east. 
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Sample    Sample  of 
No.    dust  from 


1     Area. 


Location  in  mine 


Alcoliol 
coke  test 


EXPLOSION  SAMPLES 

Track  entry  1  and  2  northeast 
intersection. 


Very  large. 


As  received 

percent 

incombustible 


30.4 


Sample    Sample  of 
No.    dust  from 


Location  In  mine 


Alcohol 
coke  test 


As  received 

percent 

incombustible 


2    Area. 


EXPLOSION  SAMPLES — Cont. 

No.  2  room  off  4  north,  50  feet 
inby  room  neck. 


Large. 


29.8 
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Sample    Sample  o( 
No.    dust  from 


Location  in  mine 


Alcohol 
coke  test 


As  received 

percent 

incombustible 


A-1 
B-1 
C-1 
D-1 
A-2 
B-2 
C-2 
D-2 
A-3 
B-3 
C-3 
D-3 
E-3 


Floor.. 
Band.. 


Samples  collected  on  main  north 
entries,  15  feet  inby  A  entry 
off  main  east  at  50- foot 
Intervals: 
Entry  not  developed 


Band. 


too  wet  to  sample 

Entry  not  developed.. 


Very  large. 
Lerge 


.do. 


.do. 


Large. . 
Small.. 
do. 


44.8 
♦2.5 


36.7 
29.2 
42.5 


Band. 


Entry  not  developed. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Large.. 

do. 

do. 

.  Small.. 


33.2 
35.4 
37.6 
36.4 


Sample    Sample  ol 

No.    dust  from 


Location  in  mine 


Alcohol 
coke  test 


As  received 

percent 

incombustible 


Samples  collected  in  main  east 
entries,  100  feet  inby  mam 
shaft  bottom: 

A-1    Band Smell... 

B-1  do Urge... 

C-1    Rib  and  floor Small... 

D-1     Band !;»'■«•.--- 

E-1  do Small... 

F-1  '.'.'.'..do do.. 

G-1 do do.. 

Samples  collected  in  main  east 
entries.  325  feet  inby  main 
shaft  bottom: 
Too  wet  to  sample 


A-2 

B-2 

C-2    Band... 
D-2 do. 


Large. 


-do. 


E-2 '.do'.'. Very  large. 

F-2 do - -do... 

G-2  do Too  wet  to  sample 


30.1 
48.4 

43.9 
S0.3 
54.7 
38.8 

3S.1 


39.9 
37.1 
41.1 
42.2 
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Name 


Age    Occupation 


r^arital 
status 


Number  ot 
dependents 


Total  years' 

experience 

in  mines 


appointed  mine  foreman.  A  check-spot  in- 
spection of  the  9  right  section  wae  made 
March  18,  1969. 


1    John  Barkus. 

:    Ralph  Brandon 

i    William  Gartner... 

i.  Willie  Gulley 

5   George  A.  Horsley. 
5,  Joseph  H.  Kimmel. 

7  Melvin  G.  Ramsey. 

8  Virgil  Tanner 

9.  Ira  Williams 

;D   Roy  Woodis 

11.  Ira  Yewell 


54  Shuttle-car  operator Married. 

50    Shooter do.. 

55  Loading-machine  operator do.. 

43  eager do.. 

55    Driller do.. 

44  Root  bolter do.. 

42    Cutting-machine  man do.. 

55    Motorman do.. 

60    ..     do do.- 

47    Shift  leader do.. 

65    Cutting-machine  man do.. 


30 
17 

30 
15 
30 
20 
20 
30 
35 
25 
40 


Report  of  Coal-Mine  Explosion,  Keystone 
No.  3-B  Mine,  Eastern  Associated  Coal 
Corp.,  Heendon,  Wyoming  Cottnty,  W. 
Va..  Jtjnx  10,  1969 

By  Thomas  AUamon,  Coal-Mlne  Inspection 
Sujjerrtsor;  Fred  H.  Ryan.  Federal  Coal- 
Mlne  Inspector;  Joseph  O.  Valllna.  Jr., 
Electrical  Engineering  Technician) 

INTEODTJCTION 

Tills  report  Is  based  on  an  inveetigatlon 
made  in  accordance  with  the  provlslonB  of 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  (66  Stat. 
692;  30  U.S.C.  Sees.  451-483)   as  amended. 

A  gas  explosion  occurred  in  the  Keystone 
No.  3-B  mine  about  5:20  p.m.,  Tueeday,  June 
10,  1969,  near  the  face  of  No.  2  entry  9  left 
section.  Five  of  the  eight  men  working  in 
the  section  received  first,  second,  and  third 
degree  btrms  and  were  hospitalized.  Fifteen 
men  working  in  other  pcuts  of  the  mine  were 
not  affected.  These  men  tkeard  the  explosion 
and  immediately  traveled  unaaslsted  to  the 
surface.  The  names  of  the  Injured  men  and 
their  occupations  are  listed  in  Appendix  A  of 
this  report. 

The  explosion  occurred  when  an  exploeive 
mixture  of  methane  air  was  ignited  by  an 
electric  arc  or  spark  created  while  work  was 
being  performed  on  a  loading  machine.  Porcee 
of  the  explosion  dissipated  rapidly  and  ex- 
tended through  only  a  small  area,  9  left  sec- 
tion. 


general  intoemation 

The  Keystone  No.  3-B  mine,  at  Hemdon. 
West  Virginia,  off  highway  route  No.  10,  is 
served  by  autotrucks  and  the  Norfolk  and 
Western  Railway. 

The  names  and  addressee  of  the  operating 
ofBclals  are: 

A.  P.  Boxley,  President,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

R.  H.  Freeman,  Vice  President,  Production, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

J.  E.  Wells,  Assistant  to  Vice  President, 
Hemdon,  West  Virginia. 

Joahua  Smith,  Safety  Director,  Beckley, 
West  Virginia. 

John  J.  Kodak,  Superintendent,  Hemdon, 
West  Virginia. 

William  Mabe,  Safety  Inspector,  Hemdon, 
West  Virginia. 

John  D.  WiUiams.  Mine  Foreman,  Hern- 
don,  West  Virginia. 

A  total  of  77  men,  64  underground  and  13 
on  the  BVirface,  is  employed  on  1  mainte- 
nance and  2  coal-producing  shifts  a  day,  5 
days  a  week.  The  dally  production  averages 
1,000  tons  of  coal,  all  loaded  mechanically. 

The  mine  is  opened  through  3  drifts  into 
the  Pocahontas  No.  6  coalt>ed,  which  aver- 
ages 44  inches  In  thickness  in  the  areas  be- 
ing mined. 

Since  the  last  Federal  inspection,  completed 
December  9.  1968,  John  D.  Williams  has  been 


MINING  METHODS,  CONDITIONS,  AND  EQtTIPMXNT 

Mining  Methods:  The  mine  was  being  de- 
veloped by  a  room-and-plllar  method.  Main 
and  panel  entries,  on  75-foot  centers  and  18 
to  20  feet  wide,  were  driven  In  sets  of  3  to 
5.  Connecting  crosscuts  were  turned  at  inter- 
vals of  75  and  100  feet. 

The  9  left  section  started  producing  coal 
June  2,  1969.  Four  entries  had  been  devel- 
oped left  off  No.  1  main  entry,  a  distance 
of  approximately  260  feet.  Mining  in  the 
section  was  being  done  with  conventional 
loading  equipment. 

The  Inunediate  roof  Is  shale  i drawn  rock) 
varying  in  thickness  from  6  to  12  inches,  and 
the  main  roof  is  firm  shale.  Generally,  roof 
bolts  were  used  as  a  sole  means  of  roof 
support  in  advance  mining.  Wooden  timbers 
supplemented  the  roof  bolts  at  several  locat- 
tlons  along  the  belt  conveyors  and  shuttle- 
car  haulage  roads. 

Ventilation  and  Gases:  Ventilation  In  the 
mine  was  inducted  by  a  propeller-type  fan, 
which  was  ojjerated  continuously  and  ex- 
hausted 40.960  cubic  feet  of  air  a  minute. 
The  fan  was  suitably  installed  on  the  sur- 
face and  equipped  with  the  necessary  safety 
devices.  The  main  air  current  wae  divided 
into  splits  that  were  directed  through  the 
mine  by  means  of  incombustible  stoppings 
and  overcasts  and  temporary  (canvas)  stop- 
pings. Generally,  line  brattice  was  not  used; 
however,  line  brattice  was  installed  at  times 
to  course  the  air  current  to  the  face  of  the 
place  that  the  continuous  miner  was  work- 
ing. Doors  were  not  used. 

The  9  left  section  was  ventilated  by  a 
current  of  air  intaklng  throu^  the  Nos.  3 
and  4  entries  and  returning  through  No.  1 
entry,  crheck  curtains  were  tised  to  direct  the 
air  tlirough  the  last  op)en  crosscuts.  Approxi- 
mately 9.600  cubic  feet  of  air  a  minute  was 
passing  through  the  last  open  crosscut  be- 
tween Nos.  ?  and  3  entries;  however,  line 
brattices   were   noit   used   to  course   the   air 
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current  to  the  facee,  except  for  a  short  dis- 
tance In  No.  3  entry.  An  inspection  of  other 
p&rta  of  the  mine  revealed  that  lese  than 
6,000  cubic  feet  of  air  a  minute  was  reaching 
the  last  open  crosscuts  In  the  7  right  and 
south  mains  sections. 

The  mine  was  classed  nongassy  prior  to 
the  explosion.  The  highest  methane  content 
In  any  one  of  the  air  samples  collected  In 
open  workings  during  the  last  Federal  In- 
spection was  0.05  percent.  Preshlft  examina- 
tions for  gas  smd  other  hazards  were  made 
each  day  by  a  certified  fire  boss  before  the 
first  co«il-produclng  crews  entered  the  mine. 
and  reportedly  certified  officials  made  tests 
for  methane  during  their  on-shlft  examina- 
tions. During  the  Investigation,  it  was  ap- 
parent that  unsafe  conditions  were  not  being 
recorded  by  the  preshlft  examiner  In  the 
book  kept  on  the  surface  for  that  purpcee. 
Weekly  examinations  for  methane  and  other 
hazards  were  not  being  made  during  the  last 
Federal  inspection.  Gas  or  oil  wells  were  not 
known  to  have  penetrated  the  coalbed  on 
this  property. 

Permissible  flame  safety  lamps,  serviced  by 
a  lamp-house  attendant,  were  provided  for 
the  section  foremen  to  make  tests  for 
methane. 

Harlan  Kees,  section  foreman,  stated  that 
he-carrle*  a  permissible  flame  safety  lamp 
uiMlergrovHid  the  greater  part  of  the  time; 
however,  examinations  of  the  face  areas  for 
methane  were  not  deemed  to  be  of  great 
importance  as  the  mine  was  claased  nongassy 
and  methane  had  not  been  found  In  the 
mine. 

Dust:  The  mine  surfaces  ranged  from  wet 
to  dry.  Coal  dust  and  loose  coal  were  not  ac- 
cumulated In  dangerous  quantities  at  the 
close  of  the  last  Federal  inspection,  and  rock 
dust  was  applied  to  within  40  feet  of  all 
working  faces.  The  haulageways,  open  paral- 
lel entries,  and  back  entries  app)eared  to  be 
rock-dusted  adequately.  However,  at  the  time 
of  the  explosion,  coal  dust  and  loose  coal 
were  present  in  dangerous  quantities  along 
the  shuttle-car  roadways  from  the  dumping 
points  to  the  active  faces  in  the  9  left  and  7 
right  sections  and  at  various  locations  along 
7  right  belt  conveyor.  Hock  dust  had  not  been 
applied,  ajid  where  applied  in  7  right,  the  ap- 
plications were  Inadequate  at  several  loca- 
tions. Also,  the  rock-dust  applications  were 
Inadequate  at  several  locations  along  the 
parallel  entry  floors  In  the  mains  and  at  occa- 
sional locations  along  the  belt  conveyors. 

Transportation:  Coal  Is  transported  from 
the  faces  in  shuttle  cars  and  discharged  onto 
belt  conveyors  which  convey  the  coal  to  the 
sxirface.  Men  are  transported  underground 
on  belt  conveyors  under  the  supervision  of 
certified  foremen. 

Electricity:  Electric  power  at  4,160  volts 
alternating  current  is  supplied  to  the  mine 
from  a  substation  at  Keystone  No.  3  mine. 
A  rotary  converter  on  the  surface  and  a  recti- 
fier underground  provide  250  volts  direct-cur- 
rent power  for  use  underground.  Disconnec- 
tion switches  and  lightning  arresters  were 
provided  in  the  circuits  near  the  points 
where  the  circuits  entered  the  mine.  The 
underground  power  wires  were  installed  on 
Insulated  hangers  and  cutout  switches  were 
provided  at  suitable  Intervals. 

The  trailing  cables  were  of  the  flanie-re- 
aistant  type,  and  they  were  protected  against 
short  circuits.  The  ground  conductors  in  the 
type  G  trailing  cables  were  not  connected  in 
the  temporary  splices;  therefore,  the  frames 
of  the  equipment  were  not  grounded.  Tests 
for  methane  were  not  made  with  a  permis- 
sible flame  safety  lamp  before  electric  equip- 
ment was  taken  into  the  face  areas  or  while 
the  equipment  was  being  operated. 

The  electric  face  equipment  was  of  the  per- 
missible type.  In  the  9  left  section,  the  equip- 
ment in  use  at  the  time  of  the  explosion  con- 
sisted of  a  Joy  14BU10  loading  machine,  a  Joy 
16RB  cutting  machine,  two  Joy  8SC  shuttle 
cars,  and  a  Galls  3J0  roof-bolting  machine. 


An  examination  of  this  equipment  during 
the  undergroimd  investigation  revealed 
numerous  permissible  discrepancies.  Major 
discrepancies  on  the  loading  machine  were 
as  follows:  Openings  were  in  excess  of  0. 004- 
Inch  around  the  controller  compartment  and 
the  laspection  plate  covers  of  the  right  and 
left  head  motors  and  in  excess  of  0.006-lnch 
at  the  end-bell  housing  of  the  left  head 
motor;  the  Junction  box  for  the  right  head 
motor  was  improperly  assembled  and  the 
flame  path  along  the  end-bell  housing  was 
damagbd;  entrance  gland  assemblies  were  im- 
properly packed  on  the  pump  motor,  left 
resistor,  controller,  trailing  cable,  left  head 
motor,  and  left  head  motor  JuncUon  box:  the 
power  tree  and  conduit  hose  for  the  right 
traction  motor  were  damaged:  and  the  trail- 
ing cable  contained  more  than  five  temporary 
splices. 

Illumination  and  Smoking:  Permissible 
electric  cap  lamps  were  used  for  portable 
Illumination  underground.  Foremen  and  em- 
ployees stated  that  smoking  was  not  a  prac- 
tice in  the  mine:  however,  a  program  to  pro- 
hibit carrying  smoking  materials,  matches, 
or  lighters  underground  was  not  in  effect. 
During  the  investigation,  a  box  of  matches 
was  found  near  the  face  of  No.  2  entry  9  left 
section  (ignition  area) . 

Mine  Rescue  and  Firefighting  Facilities:  A 
State-trained  and  fully  equipped  mine  rescue 
team  was  maintained  at  the  company's  Key- 
stone No.  1  mine  and  was  present  at  the 
mine  after  the  explosion;  however,  servlcee 
of  the  team  were  not  necessary  for  recovery 
operations.  A  kit  containing  sufficient  self- 
rescuerE  was  provided  in  each  section;  how- 
ever, self-rescuers  were  not  carried  on  the 
person  of  otflcials  or  employees.  Self-rescuers 
were  used  by  the  south  mains  crew  to  travel 
outby  the  dust  and  or  smoke  following  the 
explosion. 

Fire  extinguishers,  waterllnes,  a  rock-dust- 
ing machine,  and  an  ample  supply  of  rock 
dust  were  readily  available  underground. 

STORY  OF  EXPLOSION  AND  RECOVERY  OPEKATIONS 

Actimties  of  Bureau  of  Mines  Personnel: 
Federal  Coal-Mlne  Inspector  Ernest  Sheppard 
was  notified  by  a  company  official  about  7:25 
p.m.,  June  10,  1969,  that  gas  had  been  ignited 
in  the  9  left  section.  Notification  of  the  oc- 
currence was  relayed  immediately  to  W.  R. 
Park,  district  manager,  who  instructed  In- 
spectors Thomas  Allamon.  Ernest  Shepjjard, 
John  Weekly,  and  Fred  Ryan  to  proceed  to 
the  mine.  The  Inspectors  arrived  at  the  mine 
about  9  p.m.,  and  after  they  were  briefed  by 
company  officials,  they  proceeded  under- 
ground to  examine  the  areas  of  the  mine 
Involved. 

A  Withdrawal  Order,  explosion  danger,  was 
issued  under  Section  203(a)(1)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Safety  Act,  requiring  all  per- 
sons, except  those  persons  referred  to  in 
Section  203(a)(2)  of  the  Act,  to  be  with- 
drawn from  and  debarred  from  entering  the 
entire  mine.  Before  the  Order  was  issued, 
management  had  withdrawn  all  persons  from 
the  mine. 

An  Order  (Form  203(f))  was  issued  June 
12,  1969.  requiring  the  operator  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  Section  209  of  the  Act 
which  pertain  to  gassy  mines. 

Mine  Conditions  Immediately  Prior  to  the 
Explosion:  Harlan  Kees,  section  foreman,  and 
his  crew,  consisting  of  seven  men,  arrived 
on  the  B  left  section  about  4:30  p.m.  The 
loading  machine,  cutting  machine,  and  roof- 
bolting  machine  had  been  parked  in  the  In- 
tersections out  by  the  faces  of  Nos.  2  and  3 
entries  by  the  dayshift  crew.  At  the  start  of 
the  afternoon  shift,  the  roof-bolting  ma- 
chine was  trammed  to  the  face  of  the  right 
crosscut  in  No.  3  entry,  the  loading  machine 
was  trammed  to  the  face  of  No.  2  entry,  the 
cutting  machine  was  trammed  to  the  face 
of  No.  1  entry,  and  mimng  operations  were 
started. 

The  face  of  the  No.  2  entry  was  115  feet 
Inby  the  last  open  crosscut,  and  a  crosscut 
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to  the  left  had  been  started.  In  No.  3  entry 
the  face  was  150  feet  Inby  the  last  open  cross- 
cut, and  the  face  was  being  advanced  while 
driving  crosscuts  right  and  left  off  the  entry 
A  line  curtain  in  No.  3  entry,  the  only  entry 
containing  line  curtain,  was  installed  to  a 
point  Immediately  outby  the  rib  of  the  cross- 
cuts. The  section  foremen  on  both  shifts  re- 
ported that  it  was  customary  to  continue 
advancing  the  entry  faces  while  crosscuts 
were  being  driven. 

Charles  Adkins.  dayshift  foreman,  ex- 
amined the  face  of  No.  2  entry  for  methane 
about  2  p.m.,  prior  to  blasting  the  cut,  and 
reported  the  section  "clear"  to  the  on-com- 
ing shift  foreman. 

Evidence  of  Activities  and  Story  of  Eiplo- 
sion:  Harlan  Kees,  section  foreman,  entered 
the  No.  3  entry  Just  prior  to  the  explosion 
where  James  Grant  was  installing  roof  bolts 
in  the  right  crosscut.  Kees  stated  that  he 
examined  the  entry  and  crosscut  faces  for 
methane  with  a  permissible  flame  safety  lamp 
and  did  not  detect  gas.  Kees  then  proceeded 
to  No.  2  entry  where  he  was  informed  by 
Thomas  Gambrell,  loading  machine  operator, 
that  only  the  right  head  motor  of  the  load- 
ing machine  was  operating.  Approximately 
six  shuttle  cars  had  been  loaded  from  the 
cut,  and  the  loading  machine  was  parked 
about  15  feet  outby  the  face. 

Virion  Milam,  electrician,  was  operating  a 
shuttle  car  and  was  returning  with  the 
empty  car  to  the  No.  2  entry  when  he  was 
Informed  of  the  condition  of  the  loading  ma- 
chine. Milam  stopped  the  shuttle  car.  parked 
it  about  20  feet  outby  the  loading  machine, 
and  proceeded  to  the  right  side  of  the  loader. 
At  this  time.  Gambrell  and  Kees  were  on  the 
left  side  of  the  loader,  and  Gambrell  was 
checking  the  motor  lead  wires.  Milam  was 
handing  Gambrell  a  wTench  when  he  ob- 
served fire  roll  out  from  under  and  around 
the  loader  head  and  then  the  place  was 
engulfed  in  flame.  Milam.  Gambrell,  and  Kees 
were  either  knocked  or  fell  to  the  floor. 

Immediately  prior  to  the  explosion,  Virgil 
Sargent,  shuttle-car  operator,  was  delivering 
rock  dust  when  his  shuttle  car  "hung  up"  in 
a  swag  in  No.  4  entry.  Sargent  went  to  the 
No.  3  entry  where  Robert  Thorn  was  work 
ing  at  the  tailpiece  of  the  belt  conveyor  and 
Informed  him  that  he  would  need  the  other 
shuttle  car  to  help  free  his  shuttle  car.  Sar- 
gent and  Thorn  secured  a  "hook"  and  were 
waiting  at  the  tailpiece  for  Milam  to  return 
when  the  blast  occurred.  Sargent  said  that  he 
heard  a  noise  similar  to  noise  made  by  a  roof 
fall,  felt  a  rush  of  air.  and  observed  a  "ball 
of  fire"  rolling  through  the  crosscut  from  No. 
2  entry  toward  them. 

James  Grant  was  installing  roof  bolts  near 
the  face  of  No.  3  entry  when  the  explosion 
occurred.  He  saw  a  red  glow  at  the  mouth 
of  the  entry  and  started  outby  at  once.  Grant 
encountered  "heaf  and  traveled  behind  the 
line  curtain  and  to  fresh  air  in  the  crosscut 
between  Nos.  3  and  4  entries.  Hubert  Wlne- 
barger  and  Dave  Jenkins,  cutting  machine 
crew,  had  finished  cutting  the  face  in  No.  1 
entry  and  were  tamping  the  shot  holes  when 
they  heard  the  noise.  They  stated  that  fire 
came  through  the  crosscut  from  No.  2  entry 
to  the  Intersection  in  No.  1  entrv  and  rolled 
back. 

Winebarger,  Jenkins,  and  Grant  were  not 
injured,  and  they  m»t  vs.'lth  the  burned  vic- 
tims shortly  after  the  explosion  occurred. 
Although  five  of  the  crew  members  were 
burned,  all  traveled  from  the  area  unassisted 
to  the  main  belt  conveyor  at  the  mouth  of 
9  left  section,  where  they  boarded  the  belt 
conveyor  and  rode  to  the  surface. 

Recovery  Operations:  The  men  working  in 
the  south  mains  and  7  right  sections  heard 
the  explosion  and  Immediately  traveled  to  the 
surface. 

Representatives  of  the  West  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Mines  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
proceeded  to  the  explosion  area,  9  left  sec- 
tion, promptly  after  their  arrival  at  the  mine 


June  10.  They  were  met  by  company  employ- 
ees and  officials  and  advised  that  ventilation 
bad  been  partially  restored,  that  the  face 
»re:is  had  been  examined,  and  that  no  fires 
vpere  found  An  investigation  of  the  areas  In- 
volved by  Federal  and  State  inspectors  veri- 
fied these  statements. 

The  investigation  revealed  that  the  occur- 
rence had  been  primarily  a  gas  explosion, 
mat  coal  dust  had  entered  into  propagation 
of  the  explosion  only  to  a  minor  degree,  and 
that  damage  in  the  area  was  confined  to  sev- 
eral blown  out  stoppings  and  a  regulator  and 
injuries  to  the  crew  members.  It  was  ap- 
parent during  the  investigation  that  suffi- 
cient air  was  not  being  delivered  to  the  ac- 
tive working  faces.  The  No.  2  entry  had  been 
driven  approximately  115  feet  in  by  the  last 
open  crosscut,  and  a  crosscut  was  started 
left  and  advanced  approximately  27  feet.  The 
Ko.  3  entry  had  been  driven  inby  the  last 
open  crosscut  for  a  distance  of  150  feet  and 
croi-scuts   were   turned  right  and   left. 

A  partially  filled  box  of  safety  matches 
was  found  by  a  Federal  investigator  near  the 
left  gathering  head  of  the  loading  machine 
in  No.  2  room,  but  burned  matches  were  not 
found.  In  addition,  a  careful  search  of  the 
entire  section  failed  to  disclose  whole  or 
partially  used  cigarettes  or  other  smokers' 
materials. 

Normal  mining  operations  were  resumed 
on  7  right  section  June  27.  1969.  after  the 
Closure  Order  of  June  10,  1969.  had  been  re- 
vised by  the  Director  The  Closure  Order 
remains  in  effect  in  other  parts  of  the  mine. 
Including  9  left  and  south  mains  sections. 

INVESTIGATION    OP    CAUSE    OF    EXPLOSION 

Investigating  Committee:  The  under- 
ground investigation  of  the  explosion  was 
started  the  day  of  the  occurrence  and  con- 
tinued the  following  day.  Persons  taking  part 
in  the  investigation  were: 

Eastern  Associated  Coal  Corp. 

R.  H.  Freeman.  Vice  President — Production. 

J.  E.  Wells.  Assistant  to  Vice  President. 

Joshua  Smith.  Safety  Director. 

John  J.  Kodak.  Superintendent. 

Chester  A   Webb.  Assistant  Safety  Dlrec;or. 

William  Mabe,  Safety  Inspector. 

John  Williams,  Mine  Foreman. 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America 

James  Leeber.  Safety  Director.  District  29. 

Earl  Stamper.  Safety  Representative.  Dis- 
trict 29. 

Eugene  Mills,  Member,  Mine  Safety  Com- 
mittee. 

Frazler  Cordle.  Member,  Mine  Safety  Com- 
mittee. 

Alvln  Lusk,  Member.  Mine  Safety  Commit- 
tee 

West  Virginia  Department  of  Mines 

J.iy  Philpott.  Inspector-at-L,arge. 

J.  W.  Hatfield,  Assistant  Inspector-at- 
Large. 

Charles  Cook,  District  Mine  Inspector. 

Joseph  Withrow,  District  Mine  Inspector. 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines 

W.  R.  Park.  District  Manager. 

Thomas  Allamon.  Federal  Coal-Mine  In- 
spection Supervisor. 

Fred  H.  Ryan.  Federal  Coal-Mlne  Inspector. 

Jotin  E.  Weekly,  Federal  Coal-Mine  Inspec- 
tor. 

Ernest  Sheppard,  Federal  Coal-Mlne  In- 
spector. 

Joseph  O.  Valllna.  Jr.,  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing Technician. 

The  flame  safely  lamp  assigned  to  Harlan 
Kees,  section  foreman,  was  reportedly 
brought  to  the  surface  by  a  company  em- 
ployee after  the  explosion.  The  lamp  was  ex- 
amined and  found  to  be  well  maintained  and 
in  permissible  condition. 

The  five  injured  men  were  confined  to  area 
hospitals,  and  an  official  hearing  on  the  oc- 
currence was  delayed  until  two  of  the  In- 
jured men  were  released  from  the  hospital. 
Harlan  Kees  and  Virion  Milam  were  ques- 
tioned in  the  Beckley  Appalachian  Regional 


Hospital.  Thomas  Gambrell  Is  confined  to  the 
Beckley  Hospital,  Beckley.  West  Virginia,  and 
an  Interview  could  not  be  arranged  at  this 
time.  The  official  inquiry  was  conducted  at 
the  company's  main  office  June  25.  1969. 

Methane  as  a  Factor  in  the  Explosion:  Dur- 
ing the  underground  investigation,  tests  for 
methane  were  made  with  methane  detectors 
and  permissible  flame  safety  lamps.  Tests 
in  each  of  the  active  working  faces  in  the  9 
left  section  (Nos.  1  to  4  entries).  Including 
the  crosscuts,  indicated  the  presence  of 
methane  in  amounts  ranging  from  0.18  to  3.55 
percent.  Analyses  of  air  samples  collected  at 
each  face  are  shown  in  Table  1.  The  quantity 
of  air  being  coursed  through  the  last  open 
crosscut  between  Nos.  2  and  3  entries  9 
left  was  about  9,600  cubic  feet  a  minute  fol- 
lowing the  explosion,  and  check  curtains  and 
line  brattices  were  Installed  in  each  entry 
and  the  methane  was  removed.  tJnquestion- 
ably,  an  undetected  body  of  methane  had  ac- 
cumulated at  the  face  of  the  No.  2  entry. 

Following  the  explosion,  emission  of  meth- 
ane from  cracks  in  the  mine  floor  was  ap- 
parent in  Nos.  2  and  3  entries  in  9  left  sec- 
tion. Further  examinations  also  disclosed 
cracks  In  the  mine  floor  in  the  main  entries 
outby  the  mouth  of  9  left  section.  The  gassy 
Keystone  No.  3  mine,  which  Is  operating  In 
the  Pocahontas  No.  3  coalbed.  is  approxi- 
mately 150  feet  tmderneath  the  excavations 
of  the  Keystone  No.  3-B  mUie  The  map  of 
Keystone  No.  3  mine  indicated  pillared  out 
areas  near  the  9  left  section  of  the  Keystone 
No.  3-B  mine.  Prior  to  and  during  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  explosion,  audible  sounds 
indicated  subsidence  underneath  the  9  left 
section  were  heard  often. 

Rock-dust  surveys  were  made  In  the  main 
entries  and  9  left  section  following  the  ex- 
plosion. Dust  samples  were  collected  on  pat- 
tern In  each  entry  as  Indicated  In  Table  2  of 
this  report.  The  incombustible  content  of  13 
of  the  20  dust  samples  collected  in  the  main 
entries  and  13  of  the  14  dust  samples  col- 
lected In  the  9  left  section  was  less  than  65 
percent. 

During  the  investigation,  it  was  evident 
that  coal  dust  had  not  entered  extensively 
into  the  explosion  Dust  samples  collected 
following  the  explosion  contained  small  to 
trace  coke  particles  only  in  the  area  within 
the  workings  of  9  left  section. 

Flame:  Flame  extended  outby  from  the 
face  of  No.  2  entry  for  a  distance  of  approxi- 
mately 150  feet,  penetrating  the  crosscuts 
right  and  left  and  extended  into  Nos.  1,  3, 
and  4  entries. 

Forces :  The  forces  of  the  explosion  traveled 
outby  the  face  of  No.  2  entry  for  a  distance 
of  215  feet.  There  was  no  evidence  that  strong 
forces  or  pressures  developed,  and  damage  to 
stoppings  and  equipment  was  minor. 

Point  of  Origin:  The  explosion  originated 
near  the  face  of  No.  2  entry,  9  left  section. 
Factors  Preventing  Spread  of  Explosion: 
All  evidence  indicated  that  the  explosion  was 
relatively  weak  and  nothing  In  the  explosion 
area  showed  that  high  pressures  and 'or  ex- 
cessive speeds  developed  during  the  explosion. 
Summary  of  Evidence:  Conditions  observed 
in  the  mine  during  the  investigation  follow- 
ing the  explosion,  together  vrtth  information 
available  from  previous  Federal  coal-mine 
inspection  reports  and  from  company  offi- 
cials, workmen,  and  mine  records,  provided 
evidence  as  to  the  cause  and  origin  of  the 
explosion.  The  evidence  from  which  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Federal  investigators  are 
drawn  Is  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  This  was  a  gas  explosion,  and  coal  dust 
did  not  enter  extensively  into  propagation. 

2.  Five  of  the  eight  men  on  the  section  re- 
ceived first,  second,  and  third  degree  burns. 

3.  Mining  operations  In  the  9  left  section 
were  started  June  2,  1969.  During  this  inves- 
tigation, four  air  samples  collected  near  the 
faces  in  9  left  contained  methane  ranging 
from  0.18  to  3.55  percent. 

4.  Following  the  explosion,  methane  was 
being  emitted  from  cracks  in  the  mine  floor 
in  Nos.  2  and  3  entries  9  left. 


5.  Line  brattice  was  used  only  for  a  short 
distance  in  No.  3  entry,  and  sufficient  air 
was  not  being  delivered  to  the  faces  to  pre- 
vent methane  accumulations. 

6.  The  No.  2  entry  was  advanced  a  distance 
of  115  feet  and  No.  3  entry  a  distance  of  150 
feet  inby  the  last  open  crosscut. 

7.  On-shift  tests  for  methane  at  the  work- 
ing faces  were  not  made  with  regularity. 

8.  Loose  coal  and  coal  dust  were  accumu- 
lated in  dangerous  quanlitlee  along  the 
shuttle-car  roadways  inby  the  belt  conveyor 
tailpiece  In  9  left. 

9.  The  loading  machine  had  not  been  op- 
erating satisfactorily  prior  to  the  explosion, 
and  the  loading  machine  operator  was  exam- 
ining the  leads  on  a  head  motor  when  the 
ignition  occurred. 

10.  A  box  of  mat-ches  was  found  near  the 
face  of  No.  2  entry. 

11.  The  power  leads  were  disconnected 
from  the  brushes,  and  the  brushes  were 
raised  inside  the  left  gathering  head  motor 
on  the  loading  machine. 

12.  Numerous  temporary  splices  in  the 
trailing  cables  were  poorly  insulated,  and  the 
grounding  conductors  of  the  trailing  cables 
were  not  connected  when  the  splices  were 
made. 

13.  All  of  the  electric  face  equipment  in 
the  9  left  section  was  in  nonpermissible  con- 
dition at  the  time  of  the  explosion. 

14.  Unsafe  conditions  were  not  t)elng  re- 
corded by  the  preshlft  examiner  in  the  book 
provided  for  that  purpose. 

Cause  of  the  Explosion:  The  explosion  w^s 
caused  when  a  body  of  methane  accumu- 
lated near  the  lace  of  No.  2  entry  9  left 
section  because  of  inadequate  ventilation.  It 
is  believed  that  the  methane  was  ignited  by 
an  electric  arc  created  inside  the  ;eft  gath- 
ering head  motor  on  the  loading  machine 
when  a  loose  power  lead  contacted  and 
welded  Itself  to  the  frame. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  following  recommendations  are  made 
to  prevent  a  similar  occurrence: 

1.  Line  brattice  shall  be  used  to  conduct 
air  to  the  working  faces,  and  the  volume  and 
velocity  of  the  air  current  ventilating  such 
faces  shall  be  sufflcieni  to  dilute  and  carry 
away  flammable  gases, 

2.  The  on-shift  examinations  shall  Include 
tests  for  methane  and  these  examinations 
shall  be  made  often  enough  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  men.  Equipment  ojjerators, 
trained  In  the  use  of  a  flame  safety  lamp, 
shall  make  an  examination  for  methane  be- 
fore such  equipment  is  taken  into  or  op- 
erated in  face  regions  and  at  least  every  20 
minutes  during  such  operations. 

3.  A  program  shall  be  put  into  effect  to 
assure  that  necessary  repairs  are  made  to 
maintain  the  equipment  in  a  safe  Operating 
condition. 

4.  Crosscuts  should  be  made  between  en- 
tries at  intervals  In  accordance  with  the  ap- 
pUcable  State  law. 

5.  Coal  dust  and  loose  coal  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  acctunuiate  in  dangerous  quan- 
tities  in  any   active   underground   workings. 

6.  Where  rock  aust  Is  applied,  it  shall  be 
distributed  upon  the  top,  floor,  and  sides 
of  all  open  places  and  maintained  in  such 
quantity  that  the  incombustible  content  of 
the  combined  coal  dust,  rock  dust,  and  other 
dust  will  not  be  less  than  65  percent. 

7.  The  permissible-type  electric  face  equip- 
ment shall  be  maintained  In  permissible  con- 
dition. 

8.  Frames  of  electric  equipment  should  be 
grounded  effectively. 

9.  Temporary  spUces  In  training  cables 
shall  be  limited  to  five  in  number,  and  the 
spUces  shall  be  well  insulated. 

10.  Management  shall  establish  a  suitable 
search  program  to  assure  that  smoking  mate- 
rials, matches,  or  lighters  are  not  taken  un- 
derground. 

11.  The  mine  examiner  shall  record  all 
unsafe   conditions   observed   during   his  ex- 
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amlnatlon   In    the    book   provided   lor   that 
purpose  on  the  surface. 
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APPENDIX    A — NAMES    AND    OCCT7PAT10N8    OF  .                               AFPXNDIX    B 

PERSONS  iNJTTRED  j         ( Not  printed  In  Record] 

Harlan    Keee.    Thomas    Qambrell,    Virion  I                     appkndix  c 

Milam,  Robert  Thorn,  Virgil  Sargent.  I         [Not  printed  in  Rbcord] 


TABLE  1  —ANALYSIS  OF  AIR  SAMPLES,  KEYSTONE  NO.  3-B  MINE  EASTERN  ASSOCIATED  COAL  CORP. 

IDate  collected:  June  10,  1969) 


Location  in  mine 


Bottle  Na 


I 


Percent  In  volume 


aboratory 

No. 


Carbon 
dioxide 


Oxygen         Mettiane 


Carbon  monoxide 


Cubic  (e«t       Cubic  Imi 

air  per         methane 
Nitrogen  minute   per24tioijrs 


Face  No.  1  entry  9  left  (critical  sample) J6022 

Face  No.  2  entry  9  left J5754 

Face  2  left  crosscut  9  butt  left  (critical  sample) J5755 

Face  No  3  entry  9  left  section  (critical  sample) J6042 

Main  return  soutli  mains  at  regulator  out  by  11  left J6043 


101293 
101294 
101295 
101296 
101297 


0.21 
.12 
.09 
.13 
.03 


20.65 
20.76 
20.71 
19.22 
20.90 


"0.93 

.18 

'.32 

'3.55 

.02 


0  78.21  

0  78.94 

0  78.88  

0.001  77.10 

0  79. 05  8, 500 


I  This  sample  was  analyzed  by  ttie  gas  ctiromatograph  process  and  that  analysis  was  checked  by  the  Haldane  process. 

TABLE  2.— ANALYSES  OF  DUST  SAMPLES,  KEYSTONE  NO.  3-B  MINE,  EASTERN  ASSOCIATED  COAL  CORP. 

(Date  collected:  June  12,  1%9| 


LatMratwy.  No       Can  No. 


Sample  of  dust  from 


Location  in  mine 


Alcohol  coke  test 


307374  lAl 
1A2 

307375  1A3 

307376  1A3CC 
1A4 
U5 


307377  IBl 
1B2 

307378  1B3 
307379 


Band. 


Wet,  no  sample. 


O+OC 

0+300* 

Band 0+600' 

do o+eoc 

0+900'        Wet,  no  sample 

0+1. 20D'    Same 


Su^ey  No.  1,  main  entries  (zero  =  8  right  overcast  -40  feet  No.  3  entry) 

No.  1  entry 


; 


B3CC 

1B4.... 
1B5 


307380  ICl 

307381  1C2 

307382  1C3 

307383  1C3CC 
307334  1C4 
307385  1C5 


307386    101 

337387  102 

337388  1D3 

307389  1D3CC 

307390  ID4 
1D5 


307391  I  EI 

307392  1E2 
1E3 

307393  IE4 
1E5 


2A1 
2A2 

307394  243 

307395  2A3CC 

307396  2A4 


2B1 

307397  2B2 

307398  283 

307399  2B3CC 

307400  2B4 


3'J7401  2C1 

307402  202 

307403  203 

307404  2C3CC 

307405  204 


2D1 

202 

307406    203 

337407    204 


Band O+OC 

0+300' 

Band O+fiOC 

do o+eoc 

0+900* 

„..  0+1,201 ' 


Band... 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


.  0+00' 
0+300* 
0+600' 
0+600' 
0+900* 
0+1,20( 


-do 0+00' 

-do 0+300* 

-do 0+600* 

.do 0+600* 

.do 0+900* 

0+l,20(r     Wet,  no  sample. 


None. 


None. 


-do. 


No.  2  entiy 


Wet,  no  sample. 


Wet  no  sample. 
Same 


No.  3  entry 


No.  4  entry 


Band. 


-do. 


0+00* 

0+300* 

0+600* 

Band 0+900* 

O+l,200r 


No  5  entry 


O+OO' 

0+100' 

Band 0+200* , 

do 0+200*1 

do 0+300' I 


0+00' 

Band 0+100' 

do 0+200* 

do 0+200* 

do 0+300* 


.do 0+00* 

.do O+lOO' 

.do 0+200' 

.do 0+200* 

.do 0+300' 


Wet,  no  sample ,,[, 

Wet,  no  sample '."11"""'.'."""""". 

Survey  No.  2,  9  left  section  (zero=No.  3  main  entry  +30  feet) 
No.  1  entry 

Wet,  no  sample 

Same 


Wet,  no.sample. 


No.  2  entry 


No.  3  entry 


None. 
None. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
-do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do., 
.do.. 


.do. 
.do. 


None. 


Small.. 

do. 

None... 


do. 

Small.. 

do. 

do. 


0+00' 

O+IOC 

Band 0+200' 

do 0+300' 


Wet,  no  sample. 
Same 


No.  4  entry 


None... 
do. 

Trace.. 

SmaU... 
.  None.. 


Trace.. 
do. 


As-received 
percent  in- 
combustible 


19.  i 


22.5 
17.0 


54.5 

■28.'5 
46.0 


90.0 
91.5 
88.0 
47,0 
76.5 
95.5 


55.4 
50.0 
39.5 
55.1 
33.5 


90.5 
87.5 


405 


37.9 
26.8 
20.5 


43.5 
27.0 

38.0 
24.8 


72.0 
21.5 
31.0 
30.3 
20.1 


15.5 
14.7 
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Estimates  or  the  Cost  of  Changing  Non-  Cost  new,  $36,951,170.  time  required 

PERMISSIBLE  Electric  Face  Equipment  to  Because  of  the  bias  mentioned  above,  you  Data  on  which  to  base  estlmatee  of  the 

PEBMissrsLK    Condition,    by    the    Depart-  also  aeked  U  we  could  use  the  survey  and  time     required     to     replace     nonpermlsslble 

MENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  make   Bome   estimates   taking   the   bias   Into  equipment    are    also    difficult    to    obtain.    In 

,Tc   r»,i.AnxM.-Nx  or  THR  IisTTiiRioR  account.  Probaljly  the  most  appropriate  way  .\ppendlx  B,  an  attempt  has  been  made   to 

U.b.  ^^^'^^  qJZ"  0,  !!„r  Secretary  ^  =^^«  ^^'^^  ^^  estimate  Is  to  use  an  aver-  determine  what  the  time  parameters  might 

wn,h,r,nfnn    D  c     Aunwit  2   1969  ^^  °^  ^^  Capital  cost  per  yearly  ton  of  coal  be.  Although  the  daU  are  limited,  it  appears 

H.Jl,^,.  A    wnTiAMs    ir  produced.  For  these  larger  and  more  efficient  that  a  minimum  of  eight  years  might  be  re- 

^T^'.^^^Znt„  T^^^uhr-nmnnttee  °ili^e6  covered  by  the  survey  a  mine  produc-  quired    IX    the    manufacturers    could    triple 

?X   T.i^J  Wn.f,^^ntZ.    DC  '^g   20.000   tons   per   year   would   require   an  ^^i^  sales  capacity.  It  may.  however,  be  as 

Lf»^^^*TOR  Wni«MS     EM            are  two  Investment  of  about  H6.000.   If  the   equip-  ^uch  as  ten  years  If  an  adjustment  Is  made 

vlpn^r?A  ^  B?^n'  r^^^  to  vo^  ^^nt  were  used  for  20  years  this  would  rep-  j^r  the  fact  that  some  of  the  equipment  now 

f.'^r^  Sv  5    iteg   re^uiX^^er  1^  ^^^^^  ^  ^'^^  °'  ^  '^^^  P^^  ^'^  °'  "'^'  '"''^''^  ^«'d  le  nonpermlsslble.  On  the  other  hand, 

=hL  on  thi  n!«;^T^?n7n?n  Ve^-  The«  !«•  however,  some  tonnage  produced  in  .^ese  estimates  are  biased  on  the  high  side 

formation  on  the  cost  of  charging  non-per-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  permissible  equip-  ..^ce  there  is  no  allowance  for  those  pieces  of 

°^^    H    .^^r^fnirfr,  n.^i^^W«  ?ondmon  ^^^^  ^'^^^^  ^°^  ^  requU-ed.   On  the   other  equipment  that  are  converted  or  th^e  that 

^'T  thTnn^nrpl  r^^d1fe2-<^,r^  t.he  ^and,   smaller  mechanized   mines,   al.o   not  nilght  be  bought  new. 

^"^           f^x^  T^.if^^r^^rtnr^fir^nH  Included  In  the  survey,  would  be  expected  to  f,    ^^    also    Important    to    recognize    that 

Sv  dinned  tT^ure^^afsu^h^S:  ^^^e  a  higher  Investment  per  dally  ton  than  .manufacturers  Ju  p^bably  give  preference 

marlly  demgned  to  assure  Uiat  such  equip  ^^^^   included   In   the   survey.   In   our  estl-  ^^  i^^elr  present  customers  and  will  prefer  to 

Zn'Jll  Tt  er^?^  snarr^ifc  and  c^^;  ^^'^-  ^'^  ^^^^'^  ^^^"'^'^  '''^'  ^^^^  ^^°  '^'^  ^^e  thelr'^capaclty  t.,  produce  new  eq^pment 

in    flrpnrpJ^Lfr^n  tors  to  be  in  balance.  rather    than    provide    parts   for   replacement 

^^flfir^t  of  rhe^  attachments  Is  an  UD-  Using  this  method  then,  the  cost  for  the  purposes.  Also,  the  mine  operator  will  have 

da^ns  ScorreJtlon  Of  e^SatS  SetloS  =^^11  non-gassy  mines  for  the  country  as  a  ^  consider  whether  he  should  replace,  or.  If 

nr™d  and^^HPd  to^o^  s^^^  ^hole  to  convert  or  rebuild  the  equipment  the    equipment    can    be    made    permissible, 

K  Uon'to'^^rt  Of  raL^lS  ^-Sr-  --^^  ^^  '^O  million.  whether  he  should  overhaul  it  for  this  pur- 

mlsslble  equipment  to  permls^ble  and   the  If  all  the  equipment  could  be  conver^d  pose. 

tirne  needed  to  accomnllsh  It  rather  than  using  a  combination  of  conver-  iq  summary,  these  are  conservative  estl- 
The  other  attachment  Is  the  results  of  a  slon  and  rebuilt  equipment,  the  cost  would  mates  based  on  the  best  knowledge  avail- 
survey  of  underground  coal  mines  conducted,  be  about  $21  million.  ,  .  ,  ,  ''*''^^'* ''^"^'■^'^  1^°^  i^^'ir^'i^^Ln^ 
at  vour  request  bv  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  The  total  cost  can  thus  be  estimated  at  latlve  directives  In  the  bill  and  the  ihcentlyes 
each  of  the  9  major  coal  producing  States.  S51.7  million,  broken  down  as  follows:  to  the  coal  mining  industry,  that  this  period 
The  survey  was  undertaken  through  the  Bu-  Grandfathered  equipment  (all  upgraded),  could  be  shortened  considerably^  But  th  s 
reau's  district  offlcee  and  compiled  here.  $3.6  million.  possibility  must  be  tempered  by  the Jnowl- 
Whlle  It  included  some  contact  with  the  Cost  of  upgrading  or  using  rebuilt  equip-  edge  that  the  equipment  manufacturers  may 
industry,  repair  shops,  and  equipment  man-  ment  In  large  non-gassy  mines,  $18  1  mil-  not  gear  up  to  provide  the  necessan'  capacity. 
ufacturers.  It  Is  larg^v  a  pap^r  survey  based  lion.  Certainly  ten  years  to  complete  this  tra^l- 
on  records  and  data  of  the  Bureau,  Including  Cost  for  converting  or  using  rebuilt  equip-  tlon  Is  too  long  a  period,  although  we  believe 
Inspection  reports  etc.  We  have  discussed  ment  m  small  non-gassy  mines.  $30  mUllon.  anything  less  thaJi  four  years  would  not  b- 
informally  the  results  of  the  survey  with  These  figures  are  lower  than  those  In  At-  realistic  from  the  standpoint  o  aval  able 
your  staff  tachment  A  because  we  have  assumed  that  equipment  and  the  potential  coets  Involved. 

At  the  request  of  your  staff,  we  checked,  the   new    concept    of    conversion   which    we  nrv  a 

after  completing  the  survey,  on  whether  a  have  discussed  with  your  staff  using  field  ap-  appe.vdix  a 

bias  had  been  Introduced  Inadvertently  due  proval  for  permissibility  will  be  possible  and  method  i 

to  the   small   number   of  mines  sampled   In  because  the  size  of  the  sample  In  the  latest  Large  mines 

the  9  States.  Time  did  not  permit  a  greater  survey  Introduced  a  bias.  Since,  In  fact,  the  ^^,^^^   virelnla    (District    Bi     a    recent 

sampling.  We  have  concluded  that  the  sam-  upgrading    of    non-permlsslble    equipment  ^^^.^^.  ^.^   ^^^  ^^  nonpermissible  equip- 

ples  for  at   least  3  of  the  States.  Virginia,  would  be  expected  to  be  a  mixture  o.  field  ^^j^^- ^^  ^^^^^    j^  ^.^  ^^^^  ^^at  there  was 

Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia,  are  not  truly  conversion  and  purchase  of  rebuilt  or  new  nonpermissible    machines    m    84    large 

typical  of  the  small  mines  In  those  States,  equipment    a    more    realistic    cost   estimate  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j^^^.  ^.j^^^^er  the 

Thus,    a    bias    was,    In    fact.    Inadvertently  would  be  between  $50  and  $60  million.  It  is  ^   ^^^nt  was  ever   permissible  or  whether 

introduced.  probable,  however,  that  some  portion  of  this  ^  ^  ^  P^^^  ^  ^^^  per^ss.ble.  Extrapolating 

From  the  survey  we  have,  at  your  request,  sum  would  be  expended  anyway  due  to  nor-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^,^^ 
estimated  the  cost  of  making  this  equipment  mal  replacement  needs.  showed  that  there  would  be  about  840  non- 
permlsslble either  by  conversion  or  rebuild-  Another  cost  Is  that  of  the  Government  ^^^i^le  machines  In  operation  In   large 
ing  it.  The  esUmates  are  as  follows:  which  would  be  appreciably  higher  If  all  the  ^^^    ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^.^  ^^^  ^^.  ^,  ^^^  equlp- 
SMALL  Nox-CASSY  MINES  equipment    Were    converted,   slnce   It    would  j^^^j^^  j^r  a  continuous  miner  section  and  for 

Estimated  costs  SSred%o"l'eld"ln^ctlonl  ofTe?d   co^n"  -   conventional   miner   section.   The  average 
^    ,      ,    „              ,..,,„  required  for  neia  inspections  oi   neia   ton  Virginia  has  one  conven- 
Cost    of    "conversion"  ^    of    aU  verted  and  approved  equipment.  ^J^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  continuous  miner  sec- 
equipment;  Sincerely  yours,  .        ^      ,          rn'nes  the  cost  of  new 

Nine  States  only.. $37,000,000  Hollis  M.  Dole,  ^lon  so  that  ^o*^^  '^'^K^  °^-^"  ^"^J^^ 

County-wlde     basis     (by     ex-  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  ^^i^'P"^^^^   ^"^''^    ^^-    ^*°   '"^^'   *^-^°°'   °'^ 

trapolatlon  from  data) 63,000,000                                           ^^■\:,     „    v,         .>,       ^,     ,    ^w,„w  r^<..^ic 

Co'^t  of  uDirradlnK  or  uslne  re-                                                                  ^*^'«  ^  shows  the  cost  of  rebuilt  permls- 

~  built  eauloment-  Genbsial  Comment  on  Electric  Face  sible  equipment  for  both  a  conventional  and 

.Vine  States  only..         .               54  882  580  EatnPMENT  continuous  miner  section.  If  all  mines  used 

County-wlde  baslsTbyextrap-         '        '  cost  op  bringino  equipment  to  permissible  rebuilt     equipment,     the     replacement     cost 

olatlon  from  data)  . ..     63.  000.  000  condition  would  be:  840  times  $17,800.  or  $14,600,000. 

LARGE  NON-CASSY  MINES  Any  attempt  to  estimate  the  cost  of  re-  Small  mines 
Cost  of  UDeradlne  or  uslmj  re-  placing    and  or    overhauling    electric    face  m  the  West  Virginia  survey,  it  was  found 
built  equipment ■  =  equipment    to    meet    the    permlsslblUty   re-  ^^v^at  there  were  65  nonpermissible  face  ma- 
Seven   states  onlv                            13  475  650  quirements,  particularly  that  over  25  h  p  ,  is  chines  In  operation  in  the  22  mines  surveyed. 
Coimtrv-wlde     bas'l^                        is'  lOo' 000  dlfBcult  to  make.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  ^galn  the  survey  did  not  show  whether  the 
,                                    ...         ,        ,  ^^^   ^^^   ^j^^   advantage   of   obtaining  such  equipment  was  ever  permissible  or  whether 
•Assumes  field  permlsslblUty  approval  will  estimates   from   the   Industry,   although   we  ^  could  be  made  permissible    Extrapolating 
be   feasible    even    for    equipment    that   had  have  had  some  discussions  along  this  line.  ,vjg   ^jata   to   800   small   mines   m   the   State 
never  had  permissible  approval .  Despite   this   shortcoming,   we   believe   It   is  showed  there  would  be  3100  nonpermissible 
•  .Assumes  that  all  equipment  could  be  up-  possible,  by  using  two  different  methods  of  machines   in   operation.   Table  3   shows   the 
graded  and  none  would  be  converted.  making  the  estimates,  to  provide  a  range  of  ^^^^^^  qj  rebuilt  equipment,  if  available,  that 
You  also  requested  that  we  provide  an  estl-  ~s?«  that  are  most  probable.  The  details  of  ^^^^.^   ^e  used  In  these  typical  mines    ,  this 
mate,  based  on  the  survey,  of  the  costa  of  niaklng  these  esUmates  are  attached  as  Ap-  .,.p^  ^.   ^ine  could  not  afford   new  equlp- 
maklng  this  equipment  permissible,  through  Pe^dix  A.            ^    ,       ^           ^             ,^  ment) .  The  total  cost  of  converting  to  rebuilt 
converBlon.  upgrading,  purchasing  rebuilt  or  ^slng   method    1,    the   costs   would   range  equipment  would  be:   3.100  times  $2,700.  or 
purchasing  new.  In   the  case  of  those  gassy  from    about    $110    to    $219    million^    Using  $9,400,000. 

mines    with    "grandfathered"    equipment    Is  method  2.  they  would  range  from  about  $69  similar    calculations    were    made    Jar    the 

still  permitted  under  the  1952  Act.  The  estl-  to  $330  million  with  a  "reasonable  '  estimate  ^^^^^  Health  and  Safety  districts  of  the  Bu- 

mates  are  as  follows :  by  this  method  being  about  $155  million.  j.eau    of     Mines     using    these     approximate 

Grandfathered      equipment,      all      Gassy  Typical  sizes  and  costs  of  electrical  equip-  equipment  costs  but  with  modifications  to 

Mines:                                            '  ment  used  underground  are  sho., a  m  Table  reflect  local  conditions.  For  example,  in  Dls- 

Cost  to  upgrade,  $3,591,350.  "7  and  published  costs  of  new  large  equip-  trtct  D  no  costs  were  Included  for  continuous 

Cost  to  rebuild, '$14!l6B,060.  ment  are  shown  in  Table  8.  miners   since   all   continuous   miners   In   the 
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District  were  permissible  Using  this  method, 
the  estimates  In  the  following  table  were 
calculated. 

COSTS    TO  BRING  NONPERMISSIBLE  EQUIPMENT  TO    PER- 
MISSIBLE CONDITION 

|ln  mMlions  of  dallarsi 


District 

Number  of 

nonper- 

misslble 

units 

Large 
New 

mines 
Rebuilt 

Small 
mines, 
rebuilt 

Range 

A 

8 

880 

3.940 

10.375 

485 

230 

18.0 

36.0 

120.0 

20.0 

2.4 

7.0 

14.6 

48.0 

6.5 

0.6 

1.5 

8.4 

22.5 

C 

D 

E 

Total.. 

15.910 

196.4 

76.7 

33.2 

229.6-109.9 

<  Included  In  large  mine  figures. 

METHOD    2 

Small  mines 

The  number  of  mines  and  amount  or  pro- 
duction classified  by  gassy  or  nongassy  and 
by  large  and  small  are  shown  In  Tables  4 
and  6-.- -Table  6  gives  the  costs  of  bringing 
-an  avavage  sized  small  one  shift  nongassy 
coal  mine  to  meet  gassy  mine  standards  for 
three  conditions — upgrading  the  equipment, 
assuming  it  had  once  been  permissible,  pur- 
chasing used  equipment,  and  purchasing 
new  permissible  equipment.  The  informa- 
tion in  Table  6  represents  a  cost  per  ton 
of  $1.00.  $1  40,  and  $5.60  for  upgrading,  pur- 
chasing used,  and  purchasing  new  equip- 
ment. Using  this  data  and  that  In  Table  5. 
the  following  can  be  calculated: 

Upgrading,  51  per  ton  times  39.000,000  tons, 
equals  $39  million. 

Used.  $1  40  per  ton  times  39.000,000  tons, 
equals  $55  million. 

New.  So. 60  per  ton  times  39,000,000  tons. 
equals  $220  million. 

Large  mines 

Using  the  data  in  Tables  1  and  2,  extrap- 
olating the  "upgrading  cost",  and  com- 
bining that  with  the  data  in  Table  5,  the 
following  costs  were  calculated: 

[In  millions  1 
Upgrading,    $0.30    ton $30 

Purchasing  used  permissible  equipment: 

Continuous    miner    $0.40    ton 40 

Conventional    miner    $0.40    ton 40 

Purchasing  new  permissible  equipment: 

Continuous  miner  $0.80  ton 80 

Conventional    miner    $1  10    ton 110 

Assuming  that  all  mines  could  be  "up- 
graded", would  give  the  lowest  estimate  of 
$69  million.  Assuming  ail  mines  would  pur- 
chase new  equipment,  would  give  the  high- 
est estimate  of  $330  million.  A  "reasonable" 
estimate  would  have  the  large  mines  pur- 
chasing about  one  half  of  their  needs  in  new 
equipment  and  about  one  fourth  upgrading 
and  one  fourth  purchasing  used  equip- 
ment for  a  total  cost  of  about  $110  million. 
The  small  mines  would  upgrade  when  they 
could  and  purchase  used  equipment,  if  avail- 
able, for  the  balance  of  their  needs  so  that 
total  costs  might  be  about  $45  million  for 
small  mines  with  an  overall  cost  of  $155 
million. 


Appendix  B 

1.  .\mount  of  equipment  now  in  use: 
The  total  amount  of  equipment  now  In  use 
underground  and  the  amount  purchased  in 
1968  are  shown  in  Table  9.  The  data  were 
obtained  from  the  Minerals  Yearbook  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  the  annual  article  pub- 
lished by  Coal  Age  on  equipment  purchased 
and  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  pub- 
lication on  Mining  Machinery  and  Equip- 
ment of  Current  Industrial  Reports.  It  Is  not 
known  how  much  of  the  equipment  sold  is 
nonpermissible  and  how  much  is  permissi- 
ble, although  most  coal  cutting  large  equip- 


ment  is   probably   manufactured   so  that   it 
meets  permissibility  tests. 

Assuming  that  the  manufacturers  were 
able  to  triple  their  selling  rate,  it  would  take 
a  minimum  of  eight  years  to  replace  exist- 
ing nonpermissible  equipment  in  coal  mines, 
if  all  the  equipment  being  manufactured 
were  of  the  permissible  type  and  all  the  non- 
permissible  equipment  were  replaced  with 
new  equipment.  The  available  data  is  based 
on  sales,  thus  we  cannot  estimate  what  the 
production  capacity  is.  Since  some  of  the 
equipment  sold  is  nonpermissible  and  it 
would  take  new  manufacturers  some  time  to 
design  eqiUpment  and  obtain  permissibility 
approval  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  tou'l 
replacement  time  could  be  even  greater  figaln 
assuming  that  all  of  the  nonpermissible 
equipment  is  replaced  rather  than  repaired. 

(Table  1. — New  equipment 
CO.VTINUOUS  MINER  SECTION 

CM  85Y  Miner  (1) $121, 

16SC  Shuttle  Cars  (2)... 

GallB  300  Roof-bolter  (1) 

CONVENTIONAL  SECTION 

14BU10  Loader  (1) 

18SC  Shuttle  Cars  (2) 

Galls  300  Roof-bolter  (1) 

Joy  Coal  Drill  (1) 

16RB  Cutting  Machine  (1) 84,000 

Supply  Tractor. 10,000 


,  000 
80.  000 
16,  000 


60,  000 
76,  000 
16,  000 
20.  000 


Total    price   of    face   equip- 
ment         483,000 

Total  pieces  of  equipment:   11. 

Average  price  of  one  permissible  machine: 
$43,900  ($483,000  divided  by  11). 

Table  2. — Rebuilt  equipm.ent 

CM   35Y    (1) $75,000 

6SC  Shuttle  Cars  (2) 20,000 

Galls  300  Roof-bolter  (1) 9,000 

14309  Loader   (1) 22!  500 

Galls  300  Roof-bolter  (1) 9.000 

lOSO  Shuttle  Cars  (2) 12"  500 

Joy  Coal   Drill    (1) 12!500 

IIRU  Cutting  Machine 30  000 

Supply  Tractor  (1).. e!  000 


Total  price  of  face  equipment. 
Total  pieces  of  equipment:  11. 


196.  500 


Average  price  per  rebuilt  permissible  ma- 
chine: $17,800  ($196,500  divided  by  11). 
Table  3. — Rehuilt  equipment 

Bottom  Cutting  Machines   (2) $5  OOO 

T-2  Utility  Truck  (1) s'qoo 

Permissible  Battery  Tractors  and 

Trailers    (2) jgooo 

Hand-held  Drills  (3) 450 


Total 21.450 

Average    price    of    replacement    machine- 
$2,700  ($21,450  divided  by  8). 

Tablx  4.— Number  of  underground  bitumi- 

tnous  and  anthracite  mines 
(1967  and  1968  data) 
Large : 


Gassy 

Nongassy 


300 
573 


873 


Total    

Small: 

Gaesy 150 

Nongassy 2,  755 


Total 2,905 

Tabli  5. — Production  of  underground  bitu- 
minous and  anthracite  mines 
I  In  millions  of  tons  ] 
Large: 

Gassy  - 208 

Nongassy _  101 

Total   309 

Small: 
Gaasy 2 

Nongassy 39 


Total   41 


ESTIMATED  COSTS  OF  CONVERTING  ONE  SECTION 
OF  AN  AVERAGE  SIZE  SMALL  ONE-SHIFT  Nq.m. 
GASSY  COAL  MINE  TO  MEET  G.ASSY  .Mlyj; 
STANDARDS 

A.  Average  number  of  men  employed  at  the 
mine,  6.  Average  number  of  men  employed 
in  the  section,  5.  Average  annual  produc- 
tion. 15,000  tons. 

B.  The  average  section  In  a  small  mine  now 
uses  two  bottom  cutting  machines,  one  T-2 
truck  for  tramming  the  cutting  machines 
three  drag  cable  shuttle  cars,  and  three 
hand-held  drills.  All  of  these  pieces  of  equip, 
ment  are  nonpermlsslble-type. 

C.  The  total  cost  of  coriverting  these  pieces 
of  nonpermlssible-type  equipment  to  permls- 
sible-type  Is:  $15,950. 

Bottom  cutting  machine,  2  at  $1,000  each 
$2,000,  T-2  truck,  1  at  $500. 

Drag  cable  shuttle  car:  Not  practicable  to 
convert,  must  purchase  2  battery  tractors 
(used)  at  $6,500  each,  $13,000. 

Hand-held   drill.   3   at  $150  each,  $450. 

D.  The  total  cost  of  purchasing  used  per- 
missible-type equipment  Is  $21,450, 

Bottom  cutting  machine,  2  at  $2,500  each 
$5,000.  T-2  truck.  1  at  $3,000. 

Battery  tractor,  2  at  $6,500  each.  $13,000 
Hand-held  drills,  3  at  $150  each,  $450. 

E.  The  total  cost  of  purchasing  new  per- 
missible-type equipment  Is  $84,300. 

Modern  rubber  tired  cutting  machine  1 
at  $60,000. 

Battery  tractor,  2  at  $12,000,  $24,000. 

Hydraulic  drill,  1  at  $300. 

P.  The  cost  of  maintaining  permissible- 
type  electric  face  equipment  in  permissible 
condition  Is  IG'j  cents  per  ton. 

G.  Other  costs  of  converting  from  nongassy 
to  gassy  status:  $2,500  initial  outlay  for  Im- 
provements in  ventilation,  purchase  of  a  re- 
cording pressure  gage,  and  methane  de- 
tectors. 

ESTIMATED    SIZE    AND    COST    OF    NEW    ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT  rSED  IN  COAL  MIN-ES  MAY  27,  1969 

Coal  drill,  ^4  hp  to  50  hp.  $300  to  $25,000 
(Maximum  horsepower  of  hand-held  drills 
3). 

Loader,  20  hp  to  140  hp,  $30,000  to  $80,000. 

Shuttle  car,  3  hp  to  160  hp,  $5,000  to 
$50,000. 

Tractor  (battery) ,  5  hp  to  35  hp,  $3,000  to 
$20,000. 

Telephone,  $20  to  $800. 

Longwall  equipment,  175  hp  to  400  hp, 
$750,000  to  $2,000,000. 

Rectifier,  40  kw  to  1,000  kw,  $1,000  to 
$40,000. 

Transformer, 
$45,000. 

Rock    duster, 
$80,000. 

Car  spotter  and  car  hoist,  5  hp  to  20  hp, 
$5,000  to  $25,000. 

Roof  bolter.  3  hp  to  40  hp,  $2,500  to  $35,000. 

Cutting  machine.  35  hp  to  425  hp,  S2  500 
to  $125,000. 

Continuous  miner.  50  hp  to  600  hp,  $50,000 
to  $200,000. 

Methane  detector  with  charging  equip- 
ment. $273. 

Methane  detector,  $2,000  to  $2,500. 

Mine  lamp  and  charging  equipment,  $55. 

Mine  fan,  10  hp  to  500  hp,  $300  to  $100,000. 

Hoist,  20  hp  to  500  hp,  $40,000  to  $100,000. 

Pump,  1  hp  to  500  hp,  $100  to  $25,000, 

Electric  locomotive.  40  hp  to  400  hp, 
$12,000  to  $150,000. 

Personnel  carrier,  10  hp  to  25  hp.  $6,500  to 
S20.000. 

Belt  drive.  25  ho  to  600  hp,  $2,000  to 
$35,000. 

hp   to   50   hp.  $2,000  to 


5  kva  to   1,000  kva,  S500  to 
3    hp    to    100    hp,   $1,300  to 


71, 


'.2 


Belt  feeder 
$25,000. 

Batterv  charger 
S8,000 

Air  compressor, 
$50,000. 

Auxiliary  fan,   5   hp   to   15   hp,   $1,500  to 
$2,500. 

Cap  lamp  with  battery,  $32  50. 


5  kw  to  50  kw,  $1,000  to 
1    hp   to   100   hp.   $300  to 


September  25,  1969 

COST    OF    NEW    EQUIPMENT 

Joy  Manufacturing  Co. 

14  BD  loading  machine,  $53,000. 

15  RU  cutting  machine.  $76,000. 
RBD-15  roof  bolter,  $14,500. 

10  SC  shuttle  car,  $43,000. 

16  SC  shuttle  car,  $40,000. 
18  SC  shuttle  car.  $40,000. 
CB-71A  coal  drill,  $37,000. 

8  CM  continuous  miner,  $129,000. 
1  CM  continuous  miner,  $159,000. 
6  CM  continuous  miner,  $150,000. 

9  CM  continuous  miner,  $123,000. 

Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co. 

70  URB  cutting  machine,  $75,000, 

202  loading  machine,  $65,000 

203  loading  machine,  $85,000. 
RAM  car.  $55,000. 

Heliminer  continuous  miner,  $200,000. 
120  Heliminer  miiuer,  $180,000, 
100  L  miner,  $65,000. 
Bridge  conveyor.  $22,000. 
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Cost  of  rebuilt  equipment 
Lee  Norse  miner,  $75,000 
Joy  NSC  shuttle  car.  $20,000. 
Galls  roof  drill,  $9,000 
Joy  14  BU  loader,  $22,500. 
Joy  CD-71A  coal  liner,  $12,600. 
Joy  RU  cutting  machine,  $30,000. 

TABLE  9  -NEW  EQUIPMENT  PURCHASED  AND  EQUIPMENT 
IN  USE  IN  UNDERGROUND  BITUMINOUS  MINES  1968 


ATTACHMENT  B.— COST  OF  UPGRADING  ELECTRIC  FACE 
EQUIPMENT  IN  SMALL  NONGASSY  MINES  TO  PERMISSIBLE 
STATUS  OR  TO  PURCHASE  USED  REBUILT  PERMISSIBLE 
EQUIPMENT  IF  UPGRADING  IS  NOT  FEASIBLE' 


Col.  1, 
in  use 

Col  2, 
purctiased 

Expected  life 

col.  l,col.  2, 

years 

Drills 

Shuttle  cars 

Continuous  mining 

9.600 
5,100 

1.410 

2.520 
4.780 

■  540 
380 

240 

■  650 

115 

18 
13 

Mobile  loading 
madiine           . 

1  4 

Coal-cutting  machine.. 

M2 

Total 

23.410 

1.925 

12 

Cost  per 

Number 

small 

of  small 

nongassy 

nongassy 

State 

mme 

mines 

Total  cost 

West  Virginia 

...        J16,430 

719 

JU, 813, 170 

Tennessee 

13.740 

99 

1,360,260 

Virginia 

26.460 

522 

13,  812. 120 

Alabama 

9,600 

67 

643.200 

Pennsylvania 

17,345 

121 

2,098,745 

Ofiio 

10,550 

32 

337,600 

Colorado 

'2,485 

29 

72,065 

Utah 

8.470 

10 

84,700 

Kentucky 

31.455 

784 

24,660,720 

Total 

2.381 

54, 882,  580 

'  All  mining — must  be  corrected  for  metal  mines. 

•  The  trend  toward  the  use  o(  continuous  miners  with  a  de- 
crease in  conventional  coal  cutting  machine  is  reflected  by  these 
figures. 


'  Basic  data  were  developed  H  selecting  at  random  13  small 
nongassy  mines  in  each  State.  Retting  the  number  of  pieces  of 
electric  face  equipment  m  use  by  type  ol  eouipment.  and  whether 
permissible  or  nonpermissible  type  then  fnadv  petting  from 
local  shops  the  cost  ot  upgrading  the  equiament  to  permissible 
status  or  to  purchase  used  rebuilt  permissible  efluipment  it  up- 
grading IS  not  feasible. 

''  Most  of  the  equipment  IS  maintained  in  permissible  condition 
and  upgrading  Is  not  required. 


INFORMATION  ON  ELECTRIC  FACE  EQUIPMENT  USED  AT  SMALL  NONGASSY  COAL  MINES,  JULY  1,  1969 


Type  of  equipment 


Permissible 
type 


Non- 
permissible 

type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


COLORADO 

1  Joy  8  BU  loading  machine X 

1  Sullivan  CE7  cutting  machine.. X.. 

1  Joy  6SC  shuttle  car X.. 

1  Chicago  pneumatic  hand  held  drill x.. 

(Underground  employment,  6:  daily 

production  (tons).  100.) 
1  Joy  JCM  continuous  miner X 

1  Joy  8  BU  loading  machine X 

2  Joy  6  SC  shuttle  cars..   X 

1  Ingersoll  hand  roof  bolting  machine. X.- 

(Underground  employment.  3.  daily 

production  (tons),  35.) 

1  Joy  10  RU  cutting  machirw X 

1  Joy  lOSC  shuttle  car... X 

1  Joy  8  BU  loading  machine X 

1  Joy  6  SC  shuttle  car X.- 

1  Chicago  pneumatic  hand  held  drill. X.. 

1  Ingersoll  hand  roof  bolting  machine X-. 

1  Goodman  212  cutting  machine X.. 

1  Hand  held  drill X.. 

(Underground  employment,  3;  dally 

production  (tons),  12.) 

1  Lee  Norse  continuous  miner X  

1  Joy  8  BU  loading  machine X  

1  Joy  10  SC  shuttle  car X  

(Underground  employment,  2;  daily 

production  (tons),  50.) 
1  Fletcher  roof  bolting  machine X  

1  Joy  8  BU  loading  machine X 

2  hand-held  drills.. X 

1  Sullivan  CE7  cutting  machine X 

(Underground  employment,  5:  daily 

production  (tons).  50.) 

1  Sullivan  iron  clad  cutting  machine X.. 

1  Hand  held  drill X. 

(Underground  employment.  2; 

daily  production  (tons),  10.) 

1  Goodman  212  cutting  machine X. 

1  hand  held  drill X. 

(Underground  employment,  1; 

dail^  production  (tons),  10.) 

1  Sullivan  CE  cutting  machine. X 

1  Hand  held  drill X 

(Underground  employment.  3;  daily 

production  (tons),  30.) 

1  Goodman  212  cutting  machine X 

1  Hand  held  drill.  X 

(Underground  employment,  2;  daily 

production  (tons),  15.) 

UTAH 

1  Joy  4  JCM  continuous  miner X  

1  Diesel  shuttle  car X  

(Underground  employment,  10;  daily 

prod"Ction  (tons),  325.) 

1  (ioodman  SW  cutting  machine X  

1  Hand  held  drill,. X 

(Underground  employment,  6;  daily 

production  (tons),  50.) 

1  Lee  Norse  contmuous  miner X  

21oy  lose  shuttle  cars X  

(Underground  employment,  7;  daily 

production  (tons),  250.) 
iJoy  8  BU  loading  machine X  


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


{') 

$2,000 

2,000 

150 


0) 


$6,500 

2,500 

10,000 

150 


80.000 
5,000 


C') 

!  10.000 

1,000 

9,000 

^') 

25,000 

h 

20,000 

(') 

6,500 

3,000 

10,000 

105 

150 

l.OOO 

9,000 

1,000 

2,500 

ISO 

ISO 

(') 

75.000 

(') 

6,500 

(') 

20,000 

2,500 

•  150 

2,000 

5,000 

6.500 

2150 

2.500 

3,000 
150 

2.500 
150 

1,000 
ISO 

2,500 
150 

2,000 
150 

2.500 
150 

3,000 
150 

2.500 
150 

$1 

60,000 
20,000 

{^ 

4.000 
150 

(>) 

90.000 
» 20. 000 

6,500 


Type  of  equipment 


Non- 
Permissible   permissible 

type  type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


UTAH — ConUnued 

1  Goodman  312  cutting  machine  X 

1  Mobile  drill..      .  .  x 

2  Joy  10  SC  shuttle  cars X 

(Underground  employment,  6;  daily 

production  (tons).  150.) 

1  Lee  Norse  continuous  miner X 

1  Homemade  conveyor X 

1  Homemade  reel  shuttle  car.. X 

(Underground  employment,  11 ;  daily 

production  (tons),  1,000.) 

1  Sullivan  7  B  cutting  machine X 

2  Joy  10  SC  shuttle  cars  X 

1  Joy  8  BU  loading  machine X 

1  handheld  drill.. x 

(Underground  employment,  4;  daily 

production  (tons).  35.) 

1  Joy  8  BU  loading  machine X 

1  Goodman  312  cutting  machine X 

1  hand-held  drill X 

2  diesel  shuttle  cars  (local  make) X 

(Underground  employment,  6;  daily 

production  (tons).  85.) 

1  Joy  8  BU  loading  machine X 

1  Goodman  B12  cutting  machine X 

1  Chicago  pneumatic  hand  held  drill X 

1  diesel  shuttle  car  (local  make) X 

(Underground  employment,  4;  daily 

production  (tons),  30.) 

1  Joy  8  BU  loading  machine X 

1  Chicago  pneumatic  handheld  drill X 

1  Joy  6  SC  shuttle  car X 

1  Sullivan  ironclad  cutting  machine X 

(Underground  employment,  2: 

daily  production  (tons),  12.) 

1  Joy  8  BU  loading  machine X 

1  Sullivan  ironclad  cutting  machine X 

1  Joy  6SC  shuttle  car X 

1  mobile  drill..  X 

(Underground  employment,  3; 

daily  production  (tons),  75.) 

KENTUCKY 

1  Joy  12  RB  cutting  machine X  

1  Joy  14  BU  loading  machine X  

1  Galis  roof  bolting  machine X  

2  Hand  held  drills..       .   X 

3  Kersey  shuttle  cats X 

(Underground  employment,  13:  daily 

production  (tons),  275  ) 

1  Goodman  512  cutting  machine X  

1  Joy  14  BU  loading  machine X  

1  Chicago  pneumatic  roof  bolting 

machine -  X  

1  Hand  held  drill X 

3  Kersey  battery  tractors X 

1  T-2  utility  truck X 

(Underground  employment  10;  daily 

production  (tons),  390.) 

2  Goodman  512  cutting  machines X 

2  Joy  H  BU  loading  machines X  

1  Roof  bolting  machine X 

2  Hand  held  drills X 

2  T-2  utility  trucks X 


(»)  I 

(") 
i  $3, 500  each 


{') 
4,000 
2,000 


$2, 500 
■J2b"ob"oeach 


6.000 

10,000 


3,000 

>3,50O 

2.500 

150 


2.500 

3,000 

150 

>  8,000 


2.500 

3.000 

150 

8,000 


2,500 

150 

2.800 

3.000 


2.500 
3.000 
2,800 
7.000 


4.500 

120,000 

6,500 

150 


6.500 

2,500 

150 

20,000 


6,500 

2,500 

150 

20,000 


6,500 

150 

10,000 

2,500 


6,500 
2,500 
10.000 
12,500 


5.000-6,000  

5.000-6.000 

2,000-3,000 

5350 

«20,000 

5,000-6,00i 

,    5,00O-6,00i 

.    2,000-3,009 

150-    200  

>6,00(> 

1,000-2,000 

J5. 000-6. OOO  

J5. 000-6. 000 

14.000 
-  350 

Vi, '666^2.  ooi' 
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INFORMATION  ON  ELECTRIC  FACE  EQUIPMENT  USED  AT  SMALL  NONGASSY  COAL  MINES,  JULY  1,  1969-Conlinu»d 


Type  of  equipment 


Non- 
Permissible    permissible 
type  type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


KENTUCKY— Continued 

3  Kersey  bettery  tractors x 

(Underground  employment.  12;  daily 
production  (tons),  300.) 

1  Jeffrey  SW35L  cutting  machine X  

1  Joy  12  BU  loading  machine X  

3  hand  held  drills x 

4  battery  tractors x 

(Underground  employment,  9;  daily 

production  (tons),  90.) 
1  Jeffrey  35L  cutting  machine  - x  

1  Joy  14  BU  loading  machine x  

3  Hand  held  drills x 

2  Drag  caDle  shuttle  cars x 

1  T-2  utility  truck i... x 

2  Battery  tractors. x 

1  Wilcox  continuous  miner x  

(Underground  employment,  8;  daily 
production  (tons),  200  ) 

1  Joy  U  RB  cutting  machine     X  

2  Joy  14  BU  loading  machines x  

1  rubber-tired  drill  (handmade). X 

6  drag  cable  shuttle  cars x 

(Underground  employment,  12;  daily 

p(0ductiea(tons),  100 ) 

1  Jfly  U  RB  cutting  machine X  

1  Joy  14  BuToading  machine X  

1  Royal  root  bolting  machine X 

3  hand  held  drills x 

4S.  &S  battery  tractors X 

(Underground  employment,  13;  daily 

production  (tons),  275.) 

1  Joy  12  RB  cutting  machine X  

1  Joy  14  BU  loading  machine X  

1  Fletcher  roof  bolting  machine X  

2  Chicago  pneumatic  handheld  drills x 

3  Joy  6$C  shuttle  cars. x  

(Underground  employment.  6;  daily 

production  (tons),  200.) 

1  Jeffrey  35  S.W  cutting  machine X  

1  Joy  14  BU  loading  machine X  

1  Jeffrey  handheld  drill x 

2S  &S  battery  tractors x 

2  Joy  transfer  trucks x 

(Underground  employment.  6;  daily 

production  (tons),  100 ) 

VIRGINIA 

1  Jeffrey  300  U  cutting  machine X  

1  Jeffrey  81C  loading  machine x  l.ll'. 

1  Galls  root  bolting  machine x  II"! 

4  Battery  tractors    .  'x' 

(Underground  employment,  12;  daily 

production  (tons),  300.) 

1  Royal  cutting  machine X 

1  Stacy  loading  machine x 

I  Handheld  drill x 

3  Battery  tractors x 

(Underground  employment,  6;  daily 

production  (tons),  80.) 
1  Galls  root  bolting  machine X  

1  Jeffrey  lOOL  continuous  miner X  I 

2  Battery  tractors x 

(Underground  employment,  8;  daily 

production  (tons),  200.) 

1  Stacey  Spinner  loading  machine X 

1  Hand  held  drill x 

1  Battery  tractor. x 

(Underground  employment,  5;  daily 

production  (tons),  90.) 

1  Goodman  212  S.W.  cutting  machine.  X  

1  Epiing  rubber-tired  loading  machine x 

1  Hand  held  drill x 

2  Battery  tractors x 

(Underground  employment,  6;  daily 

production  (tons),  70.) 

1  Joy  12  R  B  cutting  machine x 

1  Jeffrey  loading  machine X 

1  Galis  root  bolting  machine X  

1  Long-Airdox  drill X 

1  Joy  10  3.  C.  shuttle  car 'x 

1  Battery  tractor .   x 

(Underground    employment,  4;    daily 

production  (tons),  20.) 

1  JehreySW  cutting  machine. X 

1  Joy  12  BU  loading  machine X 

1  Handhe'ddrill x 

2S.SS  battery  tractors x 

(Underground  employment.  5;  daily 

production  (tons).  100.) 

1  Jehrey  S.W  curing  machine X 

1  Joy  12  BU  loading  machine X 

1  Hand  held  drill.. .     .. x 

2  S.  &  S  battery  tractors  x 

(Underground  employment,  6;  daily 
produrtion  (tons)  lOu.) 

1  Royal  cutting  machine. x 

1  Stacy  loading  machine. x 

1  Hand  held  drill x 

2  Battery  tractors     x 

(Underground  employment,  7;  daily 
production  (tons),  150.) 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


>tl,000-$2|000 

..    2,000-3,000 
..    3,500-4,000 


>  2, 000-3,000 


2,000-3,000 
5.000-6,000 


1,000-1,200 

•2,000-3,000 

5,000-6,000 


5,000-6,000 
« 5. 000-6,000 


.     5,000-6JOOO 

.    5,000-6]000 

1 


:|:::: 


5,000-6,000 
5,000-6,000 
2, 000-3, 000 

"s'slood^Iooo" 


5, 000-6, 000 

5,000-6,000 

150-200 

•2.000-3,000 

'  2. 000-3^000 


.     5.000-6,000 

.     5,000-6,000 

.    2,000-3,000 

•2,000-3,000 


>2.006-3,'p6o". 


2.000-3,600 
9,000-10.(00 
•2,000-3.000 


.■fco" 


2. 0OO-3. 
5,000-6,000 

>"2,'666^3,|66* 


5.  00O-6.  OOO 

9,000-10,000 

2, 000-3,  OOO 


3,000-4,000 
2,000 


2, 00O-3, 000 
3,  500-4,  JOO 


•2.000-3, 


2.000-3.100 
3. 500-4. 500 

'•"2,006^3.000" 


•2,000-3, 


00 


•$400 


•350 
'20,000 


350 
« 2, 000-3, 000 


14,000 

1350 

•2,000-3,000 


•  350 


...A....  40.000 

...I...  14,000 


350 


14,000 
350 


14,000 
3S0 


350 


4,800 
350 


4,800 
350 


40,000 

14,000 

350 


Type  of  equipment 


Non- 
Permissible    permissible 
type  type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


VIRGINIA— Continued 

1  Galis  roof  bolting  machine X 

•1  Lee-Norse  35Y  continuous  miner. ..  X 

3  Kersey  battery  tractors 

(Underground  employment,  10;  daily 

production  (tons).  325.) 

1  Joy  12  R  B  cutting  machine X 

1  Long-AirdOK  loading  machine X 

1  roof  bolting  machine..  .  . 

1  drill \\\\ 

3  battery  tractors. Ill" "II! 

(Underground  employment,  7;  daify 

production  (tons),  250.) 

TENNESSEE 

1  Joy  10  RU  cutting  machine 

1  Joy  14  BU  loading  machine.. 

1  Acme  roof  bolting  machine... 

1  Kersey  battery  tractor 

(Underground  employment,  10;  daily 

production  (tons),  200.) 
1  Sullivan  1!  B  S.W.  cutting  machine. 

1  Joy  14  BU  loading  machine 

2  Chicago  pneumatic  drills(hand  drill). 

1  Joy  32E  shuttle  car. 

1  Joy  T-2  truck 

1  Goodman  512  S  W  cutting  machine. 

1  Long  Airdox  loading  machine 

1  Chicago  Pneumatic  roof  bolter 

1  Cincinnati  drill 

2  Shuttle  cars  

1  Joy  T-2 truck 

(Underground  employment,  7; 

daily  production  (tons),  150.) 

1  Joy  11  RB  cutting  machine 

1  Joy  14  BU  loading  machine 

1  Cincinnati  drill  (hand  held) 

2  drag  cable  shuttle  cars 

1  JoyT-2  truck 

(Underground  employment,  8; 

daily  production  (tons).  75.) 

1  Jeffrey  35  B  cutting  machine 

1  Joy  11  BU  loading  machine 

1  Black  and  Decker  hand  held  drill... 

1  Joy  shuttle  car  (reel) 

1  Joy  T-2  truck 

(Undergound  employment  5; 

daily  production  (tons),  100.) 

1  Wilcox  continuous  miner 

(Underground  employment.  8;  daily 

production  (tons),  200.) 
1  Jeffrey  35  B  S  W  cutting  machine... 

1  Black  &  Decker  drill 

1  Joy  T-2 truck.     

1  S.  and  S  battery  tractor 

(Underground  employment,  6;  daily 

production  (tons),  60 ) 
1  Joy  U  BU  cutting  machine 

1  Cincinnati  drill 

2  Kersey  battery  tractors 

(Underground  employment,  4;  daily 

production  (tons),  40.) 

1  Jeffrey  35  L  cutting  machine 

1  Kersey  machine  truck 

(Underground  employment,  7;  daily 

production  (tons).  35) 

1  Jeffrey  35B  cutting  machine 

1  Cincinnati  hand  held  drill 

4  homemade  drag  cable  shuttle  cars... 
(Underground  employment,  7;  daily 

production  (tons),  50.) 

ALABAMA 

1  Joy  10  RU  cutting  machine 

1  Joy  14  BU  loading  machine 

1  Galis  roof  bolting  machine 

1  Joy  coal  drill  (mobile) 

2  Joy  10  SC  shuttle  cars  

(Underground  employment,  9;  daily 

production  (tons),  180.) 

2  Goodman  212  short  wall  cutting  ma- 
chines  - 

2  Chicago  pneumatic  hand  held  drills... 

(Underground  employment,  10;  daily 
production  (tons)  90.) 

1  Goodman  212  short  v»all  cutting 
machine 

1  Chicago  penumatic  hand  held  drill.... 
(Underground  employment.  7;  daily 

production  (tons),  40.) 

2  Goodman  SW  cutting  machines 

2  Chicago  pneumatic  hand  held  drills.. 
(Underground  employment.  12;  daily 

production  (tons),  60.) 

2  Goodman  212  cutting  machines 

2  Chicago  pneumatic  hand  held  drills.. 
(Underground  employment,  5;  daily 

production  (tons),  25 ) 

2  Goodman  212  cutting  machines 

2  Chicago  pneumatic  hand  held  drills.. 
(Underground  employment,  7;  daily 

production  (tons)  35.) 
1  Goodman  212  SW  cutting  machine... 


X 

"x 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 

'x' 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


.$2,000-U000 

.  8.000-10,000 

'2,000-3,000 


5, 000-6, 000 
5,600-6,000 


•  2, 000-3, 000 


2, 500-3, 000 
2,  50O-3, 000 
1,500-2,000 
2, 000-3, 000 


2,000-3.000 
2,  500-3.  000 
150-200 
5, 000-6. 000 
1,000-1,200 
2,  000-3,  000 
2,500-3.000 
1,500-2,000 


1,030-1,200 


2, 50O-3.  000 
2,  500-3. 000 


.     1.000-1,200 

.    2. 000-3. 000 
.    3. 500-4.  500 

.'"5,"600^.'000' 
.    1,000-1,200 

.     2.500-2.700 

.    2,000-3,000 

."i,"666^i,"266" 

500 
,    2,500-3,000  . 

V2l6o6^3looo'. 


2, 500-3, 000 
2, 000-3. 000 


2,000-3,000 


5, 000-6. 000 
2.500-3,000 
2, 000-3, 000 
1,500-1.700 
•2,500-3,000 


2  6,000 


6,000 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


}14, 000 
350 


350 
.5,000 


•  350 
•15.000 


350 


350 


350 


350 
(') 


•'350 


350 


:6,C00 
:350 


e.oou 

'350 


.'6.000 
-350 


6.000 
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Type  of  equipment 


ALABAMA— Continued 


Non- 
Permissible    permissible 
type  type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


IJeftery  hand  held  drill.... 

(Underground  employment.  10;  dally 

production  (tons)  40  ) 

1  Goodman  212  SW  cutting  machine 

1  Chicago  pneumatic  hand  held  drill  

(Underground  employment.  6:  daily 

production  (tons),  20.) 
1  Goodman  212  SW  cutting  machine 

1  Jeffrey  hand  held  drill. 

(Underground  employment  9;  daily 

production  (tons),  35.) 

2  Goodman  212  SW  cutting  machines 

2  Chicago  pneumatic  hand  held  drills 

(Underground  employment  10;  daily 

production  (tons)  60.) 

1  Lee- Norse  35Y 

2  Joy  6SC  shuttle  cars 

(Underground  employment,  8;  daily 

production  (tons),  265.) 

!  Wilcox  continuous  miner X 

1  Bridge  conveyor X 

1  Conveyor  ...........   X 

(Underground  employment,  9;  daily 

production  (tons).  400.) 

1  Wilcox  continuous  miner X 

1  Joy  6  SC  shuttle  car -;--.--.:- 

(Underground  employment  3;  daily 

production  (tons).  40.) 

1  Joy  14  BU  loading  machine X 

1  Goodman  512  SW  cutting  machine. .  X 
i  Chicago  pneumatic  handheld  drill...  X 
(Underground  employment.  7;  daily 

production  (tons),  90.) 

;  Jeffrey  35  B  SW  cutting  machine 

i  Joy  14  BU  loading  machine X 

1  Chicago  pneumatic  handheld  drill...  X 
(Underground  employment.  13;  daily 
production  (tons),  200  ) 

:  Jeffrey  29  U  cutting  machines X 

1  Meyeys  Whaley  loading  machine. 

3  Chicago  pneumatic  hand  held  drills.    X 
(Underground  employment,  5;  daily 
production  (tons),  75.) 

1  Joy  6  SC  shuttle  car ----- 

2  Goodman  512  SW  cutting  machines.   X 

1  Joy  14  BU  loading  machine ...  -  X 

2  Chicago  pneumatic  hand-held  drills.  X 
(Underground  employment,  2.  daily 

production  (tons),  40.) 

i  Jeffrey  29  U  cutting  machine X 

;  Joy  14  BU  loading  machine.    ......   X 

Chicago  pneumatic  hand-held  drill..  X 

1  Fletcher  mobile  drill X 

1  Joy  7  SC  shuttle  car .....  X 

(Underground  employment  4;  daily 

production  (tons).  25.) 
!  leftrey  35  B  cutting  machine.  ------  X 

1  Chicago  pneumatic  hand-held  drill..  X 
(Underground  employment  3,  daily 

production  (tons).  25.) 

1  Joy  14  BU  loading  machine X 

1  Jeffrey  35  B  cutting  machine.     ....  X 

1  Chicago  pneumatic  handheld  drill —  X 
(Underground  employment,  6;  daily 

production  (tons),  22.) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

2  Joy  shuttle  cars  10  SC... X 

1  shortwall  cutting  machine X 

2  Joy  8  BU  loading  machines X 

1  handheld  drill.... .- 

(Underground  employment,  10; 
daily  production  (tons),  200.) 
1  Shortwall  cutting  machine -.-■ 

1  Joy  8  BU  loading  machine X 

2  Joy  6  SC  shuttle  cars X 

2  Handheld  drills ;-j---,-' 

(Underground  employment,  a;  daily 

production  (tons),  100.) 

1  Shortwall  cutting  machine X 

1  Joy  14  BU  loading  machine X 

1  Handheld  drill --- 

1  Battery  tractor. ;--y!i"" 

(Underground  employment  3;  dally 

production  (tons),  40.) 

1  Wilcoxminer. Q 

1  Bridge  conveyor.  - -i'-y'," 

(Underground  employment  5;  daily 

production  (tons),  100.) 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X. 
X 


...  X 
...  X 


(•) 

>  {5, 000 


1  Nil  This  equipment  is  mainUined  in  permissible  condition. 

'Each. 

>  Nil 

t  Each.  Replace  with  2  battery  power  tractor. 

CXV 1711— Part  20 


,000 


6  000 

4,000 

150 


4,000 

6,000 

150 


!4.000 

8.000 

•  150 


5,000 

5  4,000 

6.000 

•  150 


4.000  . 
6,000 
150 
5,000 
5,000 


4,000 
150 


6,000  . 
4,000 
150 


•  5,000 
4.000 

•  6,000 

150 


6.000 

6.000 

•  5.000 

•  300 


4.000 
6,000 


7,000 


8,000 
8,000 


»50 


6,000 
350 


6,000 
350 


>6.000 
•350 


Type  ol  equipment 


Permissible 
type 


Non- 
permissible 
type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


•  10,000 


10,000 


20,000 

2,500 

150 


2,500 

20.000 

150 


!  37, 500 

20. 000 

U50 


10,000 

!2,500 

20, 000 

•  150 


PENNSYLVANIA— Continued 

1  35B  Jeffrey  cutting  machine X 

1  drag  cable  shuttle(homemade) 

1  handheld  drill.. 

1  Joy  i2BU  loaamg  machine.. X 

(Underground  employment,  3;  daily 

production  (tons).  20.) 
1  hand-held  drill 

1  Miller  auger. 

(Underground  employment  2;  dally 

production  (tons).  5.) 

2  Joy  lOSC  shuttle  cars X 

1  Joy  10  RU  cutting  machine X 

1  Joy  14  BU  loading  machine X 

(Underground  employment  9;  daily 

production  (tons),  125.) 

2  Goodman  Universal  cutting 
machines .   X 

1  Joy  12BU  loading  machine X 

1  Joy  6SC  shuttle  car. X 

2  hand-held  drills X 

(Underground  employment, 4;  daily 

production  (tons),  25.) 

1  Jeffrey  35B  cutting  machine X 

1  Joy  14BU  loaoing  machine X 

1  Joy  6SC  shuttle  car X 

1  hand-held  drill X 

1  T-2  truck :-r;:---  ^ 

(Underground  employment, 6;  dally 

production  (tons),  55.) 


X 
X 


X 

X 


20,000 
150 


10,000 


150 


2,500 
150 


10.000 

2,500 

-6,000 

150 


2,500 

6,500 

•  10. 000 

J  300 


4,000 

15.000 

150 

6,000 


75,000 
8,000 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

2  Joy  8  BU  loading  machines X 

3  Goodman  12  AA  cutting  machines 

1  Goodman  512  cutting  machine X 

2  drag  cable  shuttle  cars 

1  Black  and  Decker  hand-held  drill.. 

(Underground  employment  10;  daily 

production  (tons)   150.) 
1  Lee  Norse  35  Y  continuous  miner...  X 

1  Jeffrey  MP  shuttle  car. X 

1  Joy  6  SC  shuttle  car X 

(Underground  employment  7;  daily 

production  (tons)  300.) 

1  Joy  8  BU  loading  machine X 

1  Joy  12  RB  cutting  machine X 

1  Joy  6  SC  shuttle  car X 

1  Joy  8SC  shuttle  car X 

1  Galis  300  rool  bolting  machine X 

(Underground  employment,  14;  daily 

production  (tons).  200  ) 

1  Joy  14  BU  loading  machine X 

;  Jov  11  RU  cutting  machine X 

4  S&S  battery  tractors 

i  Jeffrey  A- 7  drill  (handheld).... —  X 
(Underground  employment.  6 ;  daily 

production  (tons),  150.) 

1  Joy  8  BU  loading  machine X 

2  home  made  drag  cable  shuttle  cars 

1  Jeffrey  35L  cutting  machine X 

1  Goodman  512  cutting  machine X 

2  Jeffrey  87  hand-held  drills X 

(Underground  employment  8;  daily 

production  (tons),  125.) 
1  Joy  12  BU  loading  machine X 

1  Joy  T-2  utility  truck  (reel) X 

2  home  made  drag  cable  shuttle  cars 

2  Chicago  pneumatic  hand-held  dniis..  X 
(Underground  employment  6;  daily 

production  (tons).  100) 
1  Joy  12  BU  loading  machine X 

1  Joy  T-2  utility  truci'.. X 

2  homemade  drag  cable  shuttle  cars. 
2  Chicago-pneumatic  hand-held  drills. 
(Underground  employment  13.  daily 

production  (tons),  200.) 

2  Goodman  12  AA  cutting  machines 

3  drag  cable  shuttle  cars —  - 

2  Jeffrey  A-7  hand-held  drills........  X 

(Underground  employment  4;  dally 

production  (tons),  iJ.) 

1  Joy  14  BU  loading  machine X 

1  Joy  12  RB  cutting  machine X 

1  Acme  root  bolting  machine.........  X 

1  Long-Airdox  T-D  FiO  mobile  drill...  X 

4  Jeffrey  MT  56  shuttle  cars X 

(Underground  employment  10;  daily 

production  (tons),  150.) 


X 
X 


^  2  battery  trKtor  at  J7,000  each. 
«  Nil  in  permissible  condition. 
'  Each  cable  reel. 


J4,000 

"6,"  666* 


J  5, 000 
4,000 
6,000 


;4,000 

6,000 

5,000 

i300 


4.000 
6.000 
5,000 
30* 
4,00t 


2,500 

•  2,500 

l.OOD 


■r- 


2.000 
2.800 
2,800 


2.500 
2.540 
2.8M 
2.840 
5M 


3.500 

2,500 

•'2  500 

150 


2,500 


800 

1,000 
ISO 


2,100 
1,000 


i]50 


J2,5O0 

10,000 

ISO 

8,500 


150 
2.500 


•  10,000 
25.000 
15. 000 


•  25,000 

8,500 

10,000 

'150 


2,500 

15.000 

10,000 

150 

3.000 


6.5D0 
•  2,500 

2,50C 
■6,000 

150 


75.000 
10,000 
10.000 


6.500 
25.000 

10.000 

10.000 

9,000 


15,000 

25,000 

i6,  500 

150 


6,500 

^6,500 

2,500 

2,500 

150 


8,500 

3,000 

"6.500 

M50 


8,500 

3,000 

!  6.500 

1  150 


: 8,500 

J  6, 500 

1150 


42.500 
25.000 

5.000 

5.000 

!10.  OOC' 
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COST  OF  CONVERTING   ELECTRICIfACE  EQUIPMENT  IN  LARGE  NONGASSY  COAL   MINES  TO  PERMKSIBLE  STATUS 


September  25,  1969 


state  and  employment  group 


Cost  per 

large 

repre- 

Number 

sentative 

ot  mine? 

nongassy 

m  group 

m  me 

Total  cost 


Data  on  representative 
!•  mine 

Employ-     Daily  pro- 
ment        duction 


Virginia: 

i^^ 31       J56.450  $1,749,950 

?y?i^ «        W.OOO  176,000 

\^\il 2       1«,000  288,000 

ioSZjM 1       "8.500  118,500 

^'^2*9 1        89,500  89,500 

''"*** 2.421,500 

Pennsylvania:  ~ 

Ifw -             ^'          ^■""O  259,000 

5,   5X 5         2,900  14,500 

7     90 f          5,800  34,800 

A;7°. 3        11.600  34,800 

91  and  over 2              (:)  O) 

^°'^' '343,100" 

Tennessee: 

1^^ i?       18.000  324,000 

?0^i^ 46,000  46,000 

oSSllf? 1        43,500  43,500 

^°°"^*' 1        62.  OOP  62;000 

T°'''- 475,800 

Alabama; 

i^q^.:; 3       12,450  37,350 

^^^  -_ 1        35,000  35.000 

''°^''-- 72^50" 


22 

93 

ISO 

150 

211 


255 
1,485 
1,300 
2,400 
3,700 


State  and  employment  group 


I         Cost  per 

I  large 

repre- 

N umber    sentative 

of  mines    nongassy 

in  group  mine 


Data  on  representative 
mine 

Employ-     Daily  pro. 
Total  cost  ment        duction 


17 
34 
65 
81 
96 


240 

500 

1,200 

1,500 

3,000 


Kentucky: 

15  to  49... 

50  to  99... 

100  to  149. 

150  to  199. 
•       200  to  249. 


$42,000 
37,000 
73,000 
95,500 

246.500 


$3,  738, 000 
518.000 
438,000 
477,500 
339,500 


28 

68 

137 

160 

223 


Total. 


400 
2,000 
2.000 
3,700 
3.700 


5.911,000 


Ohio: 


24 

400 

50 

1,200 

106 

2.100 

247 

5,000 

15 
% 


75 
,000 


15  to  30.... 

31  to  50 

51  to  70... 

71  to  90 

91  and  over. 

Total 

West  Virginia: 
15  to  24... 

25  to  64 

65  to  99.. 
100  to  130... 
131  to  199... 
200  to  450.. 


12,200 
C) 
(') 
(0 
0) 


12,200 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


24 
41 
63 
80 
99 


200 

200 

2,500 

3,000 

4.000 


» 12,200 


80 

63 

24 

8 

7 

4 


12.100 
22,700 
46,800 
49,200 
40.400 
10,500 


968,000 

1,430,100 

1.123,200 

393, 600 

282.800 

42,  000 


20 

45 

81 

125 

180 

230 


800 
1,200 
1,735 
2,800 
3,750 
5,500 


Total. 


Grand  total. 


4.239,700 


13,475,650 


im^ilpiEiii 


-Nil. 

»  Most  of  tfiis  equipment  Is  maintained  in  permissible  condition  and  ttie  converting  cost  is  low 


Type  of  equipment 


INFORMATION  ON  ELECTRIC  FACE  EQUIPMENT  USED  AT  LARGE  NONGASSV  COAL  MINES.  JULY  1969 


Permissible    Nonpermis- 
type  sible  type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


PENNSYLVANIA 

1  Joy  14  BU  loading  machine  v 

1  Joy  10  RU  cutting  machine  v 

1  Joy  6  SC  shuttle  car  0 

1  Joy  6  SC  shuttle  :ar .■".'.' 

(Underground  employment.  17  daily  pro- 
duction  (tons),  240;  this  mine  rep- 
resents 37  mires  in  a  group  employ- 
ing 15  to  30  men.) 

3  Wilcox  continuous  miners...  x 

2  Kersey  battery  tractors 

(Underground  employment,  34;  daily  pro- 

duction  (tons),  500;  this  mine  rep- 
resents 5  mines  in  a  group  employ- 
ing 31  to  50  men.) 

2  Joy  14  BU  loading  machines  v 
6  Joy  18  SC  shuttle  cars .'.".".'"."'"'  x 

3  Galis  roof  bolting  machines !  '!  x 

2  Lee  Norse  28  E  continuous  miners x 

2  Joy  12  RB  cutting  machines  x 

2  Kersey  battery  tractors. 

(Underground     employment,    65-    "daily 

production  (tons),  1,200;  this  mine 
represents  6  mines  in  a  group  employ- 
ing 51  to  70  men.) 

4  Jeffrey  100  L  continuous  miners  x 

4  Jeffrey  94  D  bridge  conveyors.       x 

2  S.  &  S.  battery  tractors  x 

4  S.  4  3.  battery  tractors..      

(Underground     employment,     81      daily 

production    (tons),    1,500;    this    mine 

represents  3  mines  in  3  group  employing 

71  to  90  men.)  " 

4  Joy  14  BU  loading  machines  v 

8  Joy  18  SC  shuttle  cars....         Q 

4  Fletcher  roof  bolting  machines        x 

4  Joy  12  RU  cutting  machines  x 

4  Joy  mobile  drills x 

(Underground  employment,  96;' daily' pro- ' 
duction  (tons),  3.000;  this  mine  repre- 
sents 2  mines  in  a  group  employing  91 
men  and  over.) 

OHIO 

2  Jeffrey  cutting  machines 

1  Jeffrey  hand  held  dnlL.  

(Underground  employment,  24' dail'y  pro- 

duction  (tons),  200;  this  is  the  only 
mine  m  a  group  employing  15  to  30 
men.) 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


I    (') 
(') 

$7,000 


X 
X 


-2.900 


(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 

:,9oo 


(') 

0) 

2;  900 


0) 

(■) 
(') 
(') 

0) 


26,000 
200 


J25,000 
30,000 
18,000 
18.000 


2  10,000 
!3,700 


2  25.  000 
18.000 
9,000 
30.000 
25,000 
23,700 


232, 000 

24,000 
»3.000 
'3.600 


2  25.000 
2  18,000 
■7,500 
2  30.000 
2  20,000 


26,000 
200 


Type  of  equipment 


Permissible    Nonpermis- 
type  sible  type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissibe 

conditon 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equpment 


OHIO — Continued 


1  Lee  Norsecontinuous  miner 

2  Jeffrey  ram  cars 

1  Fletcher  roof  bortm'g'machine"! 

(Underground     employment.     H-     daily 

production  (tons),  200;  this  is  the  only 
mine  in  a  group  employing  31  to  50 
men.) 

2  Joy  loading  machines 

2  Joy  10  RU  cutting  machines 

2  Joy  16SC  shuttle  cars .'.'.'.".'.'"' 

2  Galls  roof  bolting  machines. 

2  Long  mobile  drills ". 

(Underground  employment.  63;  daily  pro- 
duction (tons),  2,500,  this  mine  repre- 
sents 3  mines  in  a  group  employing  50 
to  70  men.) 

3  Joy  loading  machines 

3  Joy  10  RU  cutting  machines 

3  Joy  16  SC  shuttle  cars '..'.'.". 

3  Galls  roof  bolting  machines .'.'.'..'. 

3  Long  mobile  drills. _'.[l 

(Underground  employment,  80;  daily  pro-' 

duction  (tons),  3,000;  this  is  the  only 
mine  in  a  group  employing  71  to  90 
men.) 

4  Joy  loading  machines x 

4  Joy  10  RU  cutting  machines... X 

4  Joy  IS  SC  shuttle  cars x 

4  Galls  roof  bolting  machines x 

3  Long  mobile  drills x 

(Underground  employment,  99;  daily  pro- 
duction (tons),  4,000;  this  mine  repre- 
sents 2  mines  in  a  group  employing  91 
men  or  over.) 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

1  Joy  10  RU  cutting  machine  v 

2  Joy  5  SC  shuttle  cars...  

1  Joy  14  BU  8  AF  loading  machine. x 

1  Fletcher  roof  bolting  machine... 

Underground  employment,  20;  dalfy'p'ro- 
duction  (tons)  800;  this  mine  represents 
80  mines  in  3  group  employing  15  to  24 
men. 

1  Joy  14  BU-10  loading  machine  x 

1  Joy  11  RU  cutting  machine  x 
4Joy  18SCshuttlecars...        x 

2  Kersey  battery  tractors ".."." 


X 

X 

X 
X 

X 


1 


(') 


$30,000 

2  25,000 

7,500 


(') 

2  25.000 

{') 

30.000 

(') 

18,000 

(') 

6.000 

(') 

10.000 

9^ 
(') 

0) 


(') 
9) 

0) 


(2) 
(') 
(') 
(2) 
(') 


2  25.  000 
30.000 
18.000 
6.000 

2  10.000 


X 

'x 


$2,500 

25,000 

'  2,  800 

2  10,000 

2,000 

18.000 

2,000 

5,000 

1,000 

32,500 

2.500 

32,500 

2  2,800 

222. 000 

2  2,500 

2  6.500 

September  25,  1969 
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INFORMATIOr^  ON  ELECTRIC  FACE  EQUIPMENT  USED  AT  LARGE  NONGASSY  COAL  MINES,  JULY  1969-Continued 


Typeot  equipment 


Permissible 
type 


Nonpermis- 
slbletype 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


WEST  VIRGINIA — Continued 

1  Galis  410  mobile  drill...     X 

IGalis  300  roof  bolting  machine X 

1  Lee  Norse  26  H  continuous  miner X 

(Underground  employment,  45;  daily  pro- 
duction (tons).  1.200.  this  mine  rep- 
resents 63  mines  in  a  group  employing 

25  to  64  men.) 

5Joy  14  BU-10  loading  machines X 

3  Joy  16  RB  cutting  machines  X 

2  Joy  12  RB  cutting  machines X 

6  Joy  18  SC  shuttle  cars X 

5  Galis  300  root  bolting  machines X 

1  Galis  4100  mobile  drill. X 

1  Galis  410  mobile  drill X 

3  LongTOF-10  mobile  drills X 

2S.  &  S  battery  tractors 

1  Kersey  battery  tractor    ..        

(Underground  employment.  81;  daily  pro- 
duction (tons),  1,735;  this  mine  repre- 
sents 24  mines  in  a  group  employing 

65  to  99  men.) 

3  Joy  14  BU-10  loading  machines X 

2  Joy  1  JCM  continuous  miners X 

2  Joy  15  RU  cutting  machines X 

7  Joy  10  SC  shuttle  cars.        X 

2  Fletcher  root  bolting  machines X 

2  Long  TDF  24  mobile  drills X 

4S.  &  S.  battery  tractors X 

2  Joy  6  SC  shuttle  cars  X 

(Underground  employment,  125;  daily  pro- 
duction (tons),  2.800.  this  mine  repre- 
sents 8  mines  in  a  group  employing 

100  to  130  men.) 

2  Joy  15  RW  cutting  machines. X 

2  Joy  11  RW  cutting  machines X 

4  Joy  14  BU  10  loading  machines X 

8  Joy  10  SC  shuttle  cars. X 

4  Galis  300  root  bolting  machines X 

4  Long  TDF-24  mobile  drills X 

(Underground    employment,    180;    daily 

production  (tons),  3,750;  this  mine 
represents  7  mines  in  a  group  employ- 
ing 131  to  199  men) 

4  Lee  Norse  CM  48  continuous  miners X 

4  Jov  JCM8  continous  miners X 

10  Joy  10  SC  shuttle  cars X 

6  Jeffrey  ram  cars X 

5  Galis  320  roof  bolting  machines X 

4  Acme  mobile  drills X 

1  Long  88  loading  machine X 

1  Long  mobile  drill. .---  X 

(Underground    employment.    230:    daily 

production  (tons).  5,600;  this  mine 
represents  4  mines  in  a  group  employing 
200  to  450  men.) 

VIRGINIA 


X 
X 


1  Jeffrey  B  SW  cutting  machine 

2  Jeffrey  BB  SW  cutting  machines 

1  Joy  14  BU  loading  machine. X 

1  Joy  12  BU  loading  machine X 

3  Black  and  Decker  hand  held  drills 

6  Osborne  battery  tractors.. 

(Underground  employment.  22.  daily  pro- 
duction (tons),  255;  this  mine  repre- 
sents 31  mines  in  a  group  employing  15 

to  49-men  ) 
3Joy  15  RB  cutting  machines X 

4  Goodman  964  loading  machines. X 

4Acme  D-2  roof  bolting  machines X 

2AcmeD-3  roof  bolting  machines X 

3  Long  mobile  drills X 

3  Goodman  shuttle  cars X 

2  Joy  8  SC  shuttle  cars X 

2Joy6SCshuttlecars.. X 

(Underground     employment,     93;     daily 

production  (tons).  1.485;  this  mine 
lepresents  4  mines  in  a  group  employ- 
ing 50  to  99  men) 

2  Goodman  512  cutting  machines 

3Joy  10  RU  cutting  machines 

2  Joy  U  RU  cutting  machines.   

4  Joy  14  BU-7  loading  machines 

2  Joy  14  BU-3  loading  machines 

1  Jeffrey  81  CW  loading  machine 

3  Fletcher  root  bolting  machines 

1  Joy  CV-26  mobile  drill. 

2  Joy  10  SC  shuttle  cars.. 

4  Jeffrey  MT  66  shuttle  cars 

3  Kersey  battery  tractors 

6  Osborne  battery  tractors 

(Underground    employment.    130;    daily 

production    (tons).    1.300;    this    mine 
represents  2  miles  in  a  group  employ- 
ing 100-149  men.) 
3  Joy  10  RU  cutting  machines.. X 

5  Goodman  loading  machines X 

5  Fletcher  roof  bolting  machines X 

1  Galis  roof  bolting  machine... X 

3  Lee  Norse  32  y  continuous  miners X 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


$500 

500 

2,000 


21,000 

2,500 

2,500 

2.800 

2  500 

500 

500 

2  500 

2  2,500 

2,500 


22.000 
21,500 
=  1,000 
2  1,000 
2  4,000 
2  2.000 
2  2.000 
=  2.000 


2  6,000 
=  6.000 
2  6,000 
2  3,000 
2  3.000 

6,000 
2  3.000 

3,000 
2  4,000 
2  4.000 
12,000 
2  6.000 


2  3,000 
2  6.000 
:  1.000 
2.500 
2  5.000 


$12,500 

9,000 

75.000 


•  32,500 
50,000 
25, 000 
22. 000 
8  9,000 
12, 500 
12. 500 
2  5.000 
2  6,  500 
6,500 


Type  of  equipment 


Permissible    Nonpermis- 
type  sible  type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 

similar  used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


21.000 

2  32,500 

2  2,000 

2  75,  000 

2  2.500 

2  50,000 

»2,800 

2  6,250 

2  500 

25,000 

2500 

2  5,000 

2  2,500 

2  6,500 

2  2,800 

2  10.000 

2.500 

-'  50,  000 

2,500 

25.000 

1,000 

32,  500 

2.800 

6,250 

500 

9,000 

500 

2  5. 000 

2  300 

2  75.000 

2  300 

2  65,000 

=  300 

2  6,250 

2  300 

2  10,000 

2  300 

2  15.000 

2  300 

27.000 

300 

12.000 

300 

5,000 

5.000 

20,000 

=  5.000 

:  20, 000 

2.500 

20,000 

2.500 

20,000 

2  150 

=  150 

=  6,000 

2  6,000 

2  40,000 
2  35,000 
=  8,000 
=  8,000 
2 10, 000 
2  15,000 
2  20,000 
=  15.000 


2  40. 000 

5  40. 000 

2  40. 000 

=  20.000 

2  20, 000 

25,000 

2  8. 000 

10.000 

=  20. 000 

=  20.000 

=  6.000 

2  6.000 


VIRGINIA — Continued 

1  Lee  Norse  35  y  continuous  miner X 

11  Goodman  670  shuttle  cars  X 

2  Goodman  680  shuttle  cars    ..         X 

(Underground  employment,  150;  daily  pro- 
duction (tons),  2,400;  this  is  the  only 
mine  in  a  group  employing  150  to  199 
men  ) 

1  Joy  11  RU  cutting  machine 

2  Jeffrey  300  cutting  machines X 

2  Joy  14  BU-8  loading  machines -.  X 

1  Jeffrey  almc  loading  machine    .  X 

1  Jettrey  A  laH  loading  machine X 

3  Fletcher  roof  bolting  machines         .   ..-  X 
U  Fletcher  SDMC  rooi  bolting  machines...  X 

6  Lee  Norse  CM  32  cotinuous  miners X 

1  Joy  CD  25  mobile  drill X 

4  Jeffrey  A  7  mobile  drills X 

3  Jeffrey  MI-66  shuttle  cars 

18  Joy  16  SC  shuttle  cats  .     X 

(Underground  employment.  211;  daily  pro- 
duction (tons),  3.700;  this  is  the  only 
mine  in  a  group  employing  200  to  249 
men.) 

KENTUCKY 

1  Joy  16  RB  cutting  machine.. X 

1  Joy  14  BU  loading  machine X 

1  Acme  D3C  roof  bolting  machine X 

1  Joy  CD  29  mobile  coal  drill  

7  Kersey  battery  tractors 

(Underground  employment,  28;  daily  pro- 
duction (tons),  400;  this  mine  represents 

89  mines  in  a  gioup  employing  15  to  49 
men.) 
1  Joy  11  RU  cutting  machine 

1  Jeffrey  300  cutting  machine X 

2  Joy  14  BU-10  loading  machines. X 

1  Joy  14  BU-8  loading  machine 

1  Galis300  roof  bolting  machine X 

1  Galis  320  root  bolting  machine X 

2  Long  TDF  mobile  drills X 

2  Joy  18  SC  shuttle  cars X 

2  Joy  6  SC  shuttle  cars 

3  Kersey  battery  tractors 

(Underground  employment,  68;  daily  pro- 
duction (tons),  2,000;  this  mine  repre- 
sents 14  mines  in  a  group  employing  50 

to  99  men.) 

2  Jeffrey  70  UR  cutting  machines 

2  Jeffrey  81  a  loading  machines 

2  Galis  300  root  bolting  machines 

1  Long  L AD-7  root  bolting  machine 

2  Lee  Norse  CM  35  y  continuous  miners 

1  Lee  Norse  33  y  continuous  miner 

4  Jeffrey  MP  66  shuttle  cars - --■- 

4  Jeffrey  battery  ram  cars   X 

(Underground  employment,  137;  daily 

production  (tons).  2.000;  this  mine 
represents  6  mines  in  a  group  employ- 
ing 100-149  men. 

6  Joy  14  BU  loading  machines... 

7  Fletcher  roof  bolting  machines. X 

6  Lee  f<orse  35  v  continuous  miners X 

7  Joy  18  SC  shuttle  cars 

4  National  Mine  Service  shuttle  cars......  X 

(Underground    employment,    150;    daily 

production  (tons)  3,700;  this  mine 
represents  2  mines  in  a  group  employ- 
ing 200  to  249  men) 

3  Joy  11  RU  cutting  machines     

3  Joy  16  RB  cutting  machines. 

3  Joy  12  RB  cutting  machines 

8  Joy  14  BU  loading  machines 

2  Joy  14  BU-10  loading  machines 

3  Westinghouse  loading  machines 

11  Galis  300  root  bolting  machines 

8  Galis  mobile  drills 

25  Joy  8SC  shuttle  cars - 

(Underground    employment,    223;    daily 

production  (tons),  3,700;  this  mine 
represents  3  mines  in  a  group  employ- 
ing 200  to  249  men  )    • 

9  Joy  11  RU  cutting  machines.   

4  Joy  10  RU  cutting  machines. 

3  Goodman  967  loading  machines X 

8  Galis  root  bolting  machines 

8  Joy  mobile  coal  drills. 

21  Joy  6  SC  shuttle  cars.. 

10  S.  and  S.  battery  tractors. 

(Underground  employment.  250;  daily  pro- 
duction (tons).  4,400;  this  is  the  only 
mine  in  a  group  employing  250  to  299 
men.) 

ALABAMA 


X 
X 


X 

'x" 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 

x" 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


2  40,  000 

2  35,000 

2  8,000 

8,000 

2  40,000 


2  Goodman  212  cutting  machines.. 

3  Chicago  pneumatic  hand  held  drills..... 
(Underground     employment.     15;     daily 

production  (tons).  75:  this  mine  rep- 
resents 3  mines  in  a  group  employing 
15  to  49  men.) 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


$5,000 
<4,000 
•  4,000 


5.000 
21.000 
=  1,500 

1.500 

8,000 
!  1.000 
:  1,000 
«1.500 

1,000 
21,000 
=  5,000 
2  1,500 


5,000 
6,000 
4.000 
6.000 
=  3,000 


26.000 
27,000 
2  3,000 

2,000 
25,000 

5,0#0 
>4,0«0 
22,  OM 


13.000 
2.5O0 

5.  mo 

2.000 
=  4,000 


25. 

23, 
23, 
=  2 


$60,000 
■20.000 
=  20.000 


40,000 

=  40.000 

=  25, 000 

35,000 

35,000 

=  8.000 

=  8.000 

=  40.000 

10.000 

=  10,000 

=  20.000 

2  20,000 


40,000 
20.000 
7.500 
12.000 
=  8,000 


40,000 
40,000 

.35,000 

25,000 

8,000 

8.000 

2  10,000 
20,000 
15.000 

=  10.000 


40,000 

■40,000 

8,000 

8  000 

60,000 

40.000 

=  20,000 

=  30,000 


=  20,000 

8,000 

60.000 

20.000 

2  20,000 


=  5,000 

*°'S2S 

=  5,000 

■  40,000 

=  40.000 

24  MO 

220,000 

24  000 

23s.  000 

=  4.600 
=  2.000 

235.000 

214.000 

2  2. 000 

=  10.000 

25,000 

215.000 

)00 
)00 
)00 
100 


2 1.  m 
=  5,  wo 

2  2. 300 


2  6.1000 
=  150 


=  40.000 

2  35. 000 

235,000 

=  8.000 

2  8, 000 

=  15.000 

=  6. 000 


2  40.000 
■  150 


27150 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


INFORMATION  ON  ELECTRIC  FACE  EQUIPMENT  USED  AT  LARGE  NONGASSY  COAL  MINES,  JULY  1969-Continu.d 


September  25,  1969 


Type  of  equipment 


Permissible    Nonpermis- 
type  sible  type 


Cost  of 

Cost  to     similar  used 

convert  to  rebuilt 

permissible     permissible 

condition      equipment 


ALABAMA — Continued 

3  Jeffrey  cutting  machines.  v 

4  Joy  14  BU  loading  machines....    y 

3  Galis  hand  held  drills  v 

4  Joy  lose  shuttle  cars.  v  

2  loj  10  SC  shuttle  cars """ 'v' 

(Underground  employment,  96:  dally  pro- 

duction  (tons),  l.MO:  this  is  the  only 
mine  in  a  group  employing  50  to  99 
men.) 

TENNESSEE 

1  Joy  11  RU  cutting  machine x 

1  Joy  14  BU  loading  machine  v 

2  Joy  6  SC  shuttle  cars "".' x 

(Underground    employment,     24;     daily 

production  (tons),  400:  this  mine  repre- 
sents 18  mines  in  a  group  employing  15 
to  49  men.) 
2  Joy  16  RB  cutting  machines  y 

2  Joy  14  BU-10  loading  machines....    .' y 

2  Galis  roof  bolting  machines  x 

8  Kersey  battery  tractors ]' 0 

(Underground  employment,  50,  daily  pro- 

duction  (tons),  1,200:  this  Is  the  only 
mine  in  a  group  employing  50  to  99 
men.) 


>$2,000 
>  5,000 

>1,500 
-1,500 


5,000 

3,000 

»5,000 


■  « 5, 000 
»3,000 
•3,000 
>3,000 


'  J40,  000 

!  20,  000 

"700 

20,000- 

-20,000 


40,000 

20,000 

« 15,  000 


Type  of  equpment 


Pennisslble   Nonpermj- 
type  sible  type 


Cost  to 

convert  to 

permissible 

condition 


Cost  of 
similar  used 

rebuilt 
Pefmissibi, 
SQuipmert 


» 30, 000 

2  35,000 

2  8,000 

«6,000 


TENNESSEE— Continued 

1  Joy  15  RU  cutting  machine  y 

1  Joy  U  RU  cutting  machine !'''  y 

2  Jeffrey  loading  machines  ,""  y 

2  Joy  14  BU  loading  machines-.Il!"","' 
1  Fletcher  roof  bolting  machine.. JJI^n'y" 
1  Galis  root  bolting  machine  ! "'  y 

1  Joy  9  SC  shuttle  car  .  I"  Q 

1  Joy  lose  shuttle  car..  ]' 

2  Joy  6  SC  shuttle  cars. [[[i 

(Underground  employment,  106;  daily     

production  (tons).  2,100:  this  is  the  orly 
m:ne  in  a  group  employing  100  to  149 
men.) 

6  Joy  15  RU  cutting  machines i      y 

5  Jeffrey  loading  machines ^""1*^  X 

5  Fletcher  roof  bolting  machines ...'.  y 

1  Galis  roof  bolting  machine '.'.'..'.I.,  y 

2  Joy  10  CM  continuous  miners ..".'  X 

14  National  Mine  Service  shuttle  cars      "'  x 

2  Joy  6  SC  shuttle  cars ."".""'  y 

(Underground  employment.  247:  daily  pro-" 

duction  (tons).  5,000:  this  is  the  only 
mine  in  a  group  employing  200,244 
men,)  J 


X 
X 


$5,000 
5,000 

>2,  000 

»3,  000 
1,500 
2,000 
5,000 
5,000 

«5,000 


12,500 
•2,000 
» 1,000 
1.000 
Nil 
'1,500 
>  4, 000 


wc.ooo 

■iC,  000 

=  35,000 

'•  .-0,  000 

7,000 

7,000 

20,000 

20,000 

'.5,000 


» 40, 000 
•35,000 
» 7, 000 
7.000 
=  40.000 
'  15.000 
'15,000 


'  Nil.  Equipment  is  maintained  in  permissible  condition. 


'Each. 


Bureau  of  Mines  Coal  Mine 
Safety  District 


GRAND  TOTAL  COST  DATA  ON   NONPERMISSIBLE  (OPEN)  TYPE  ELECTRIC  FACE  EQUIPMENT  USED   IN  GASSY  COAL  MINES 


Cost  to 

purchase 

("lumber  Cost  to  used 

of  pieces     upgrade  to  rebuilt 

of  equip-    permissible    ptrmissible 

ment  ....... 


status     equipment 


Cost  to 

purchase 

new 

permissible 

equipment 


A. 
B. 
C 
D. 


231 

321 
271 
176 


$718,800 

1,135,050 

915,900 

759,700 


$3,178,500 
7,  742, 250 
1.5«0,210 
1,351,200 


$9, 058, 000 
15,352,150 
5,655,150 
6, 046, 670 


Bureau  of  Mines  Coal  Mine 
Safety  District 


Number 
of  pieces 
of  equip- 
ment 


Cost  to 

upgrade  to 

permissible 

status 


Cost  to 

purchase 

used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


Cost  to 

purchase 

■e* 

perni-sible 

equipment 


Grand  total. 


T" 


26 


$61,900        $305,900         $839,200 


1,025      3,591,350    14,158,060     36,951, 


.70 


COST  DATA  ON  NONPERMISSIBLE  (OPEN)  TYPE  ELECTRIC  FACE  EQUIPMENT  USED  IN  GASSY  MINES-BUREAU  OF  MINES  COAL  MINE  SAFETY  DISTRICT  A,  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


Type  of  equipment 


Cost  to 

upgrade  to 

Number    permissible 

of  pieces  status 


Cost  to 

purchase 

used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


Cost  to 

purchase 

new 

permissible 

equipment 


Small  mines: 

Cutting  machine- 
Mobile  drill 

Battery  tractor... 


$7,000 
10,000 
10,000 


$12,500 
14,000 
28,000 


$250,000 
16,000 
32,000 


ToUI. 


27,000 


54,500 


298,000 


Type  of  equipment 


Cost  to 

upgrade  to 

Number    permissible 

of  pieces  status 


Cost  to 

purchase 

used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


Cost  to 

purchase 

new 

permissiOle 

equipment 


Large  mines: 

Battery  tractor. 
Shuttle  car 


Total 

Grand  total. 


4 
218 


$24,000  $24,000  $40.DOO 

667.800       3.100,000        8.720.000 


222         691,800     3,124,000       8,760.000 


231 


718,800      3,178.500        9,058.000 


COST  DATA  ON  NONPERMISSIBLE  (OPEN)  TYPE  ELEgPIC  FACE  EQUIPMENT  USED  .N  GA  SSY  COAL  MINES-BUREAU  OF  COAL  MINE  SAFETY  DISTRICT  B,  MOUNT  HOPE,  W.  VA. 


Cost  to 

Cost  to        purchase  Cost  to 

upgrade  to    used  rebuilt  purchase 

Number  permissible     permissible  new 

ot  pieces             status      equipment  equipment 


Small  mines: 

Loading  machine 

Cutting  machine 

Roof  bolting  machine. 

Shuttle  car 

Battery  tractor ... 

T-2  utility  truck  . 
Hand  held  drill 


4 
7 

2 

16 

5 

2 

13 


$33,000 
13,000 
10,000 
42,000 
30,000 
2,000 
1,950 


$45,  500 

62,500 

28,000 

180,000 

30,000 

6,000 

1,950 


$170,000 

400,000 

32,000 

640,000 

50,000 

30,000 

3,600 


Cost  to 

upgrade  to 

Number    permissible 

of  pieces  status 


Cost  to 

purchase 

used  rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


Cost  to 

purchase 
new 

equipment 


Total., 


49 


131,950         353,950        1,325,600 


Large  mines: 

Loading  machine 

Cutting  machine 

Roof  bolting  machine. 
Longwall  planer 

Mobile  drill 

Shuttle  car 

Battery  tractor 

Face  chain  conveyor.. 

T-2  utility  truck 

Hand  held  drill 


18 

27 

6 

4 

5 

178 

5 

5 

2 

22 


$58,000 
55,000 
30,000 

200.000 
23,000 

594,  300 

30,000 

7.500 

2,000 

3.300 


$227. 

382. 

84, 

'4,000, 

50, 

2,  580, 

30. 

25, 

6. 

3, 


500 
500 
000 
000 
000 
OOO 
000 
000 
000 
300 


$850. 000 

1,700,000 

96,000 

4,000,000 

%,000 

7,120,000 

50,000 

73,000 

30,000 

11,550 


Total 

Grand  total. 


272      1,003,100     7,388,300     14,026,550 


321       1,135,050      7,742,250      15,352,150 


■New. 


September  25,  1969  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE  27151 

COST  DATA  ON  NONPERMISSIBLE  (OPEN)  TYPE  ELECTRIC  FACE  EQUIPMENT  USED  IN  GASSY  COAL  MINES-BUREAU  OF  MINES  COAL  MINE  SAFETY  DISTRICT  C,  NORTON,  VA. 


Type  of  equipment 


Cost  to 

upgrade  to 

Number    permissitjie 

ot  pieces  status 


Cost  to 

purchase 

used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


Cost  to 

purchase 

new 

permissible 

equipment 


Small  mines:  «i  rwi 

Loading  machine. -  H  »«J,  uuu 

Cutting  machine  30  93,500 

Root  bolting  machine 10  71,500 

Shuttlecar 2  .,,^600 

Battery  tractor 41  ^^' ™5 

Face  conveyor 2  o'SSS 

Utility  truck 2  £.000 

Hand  held  drill 66  9,900 

Total - 166 


$158,500 

135,000 

116.000 

20,000 

246,000 

10,000 

6,000 

9,000 


$575,  000 

1,375,000 

209,000 

80,  a'X) 

410,000 

29.200 

30,000 

46,200 


Type  of  equipment 


Cost  to 
upgrade  to 

Number    permissible 
of  pieces  status 


Cost  to 

purchase 

used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 


Cost  to 
pu'Ctiase 

new 

permissible 
equipment 


514,500        701,410       2,754,400 


Loading  machine 11  $38,500  $173,000 

Cutting  machine 14  46,500  180,000 

Roof  bolting  machiM 2  4,000  20,000 

Shuttlecar       27  76,600  270,000 

Battery  tractor 39  234,000  234,000 

Hand  held  drill 12  1,800  1,800 

Total 105 

Grand  toUl 271 


$550,  000 

850,000 

24,000 

1,080,000 

390.000 

6.750 


401,400  878,800        2,900,750 


915,900      1,580,210       5.655,150 


COST  DATA  ON  NONPERMISSIBLE  (OPEN)  TYPE  ELECTRIC  FACE  EQUIPMENT  IN  GASSY  MINES-BUREAU  OF  MINES  COAL  MINE  SAFETY.  DISTRICT  D.  VINCENNES.  IND 


Type  of  equipment 


Cost  to 

purchase  C^ost  to 

Cost  to              used  purchase 

upgrade  to            rebuilt  new 

Number    permissible    permissible  permissible 

of  pieces           status     equipment  equipment 


Small  mines: 

Loading  machine... 
Cutting  machine.... 

Utility  truck 

Post  mounted  drill. 
Hand  held  drill 

Total 


2 

10 
6 
3 

10 


$5. 000 
21.000 

6,000 
750 

1.500 


$13,500 

28,000 

18,000 

750 

1.500 


31 


34.250 


61.750 


$80, 000 

520. 000 

90.000 

2.370 

7,000 

699, 370 


Type  of  equipment 


Large  mines: 

Loading  machine 

Cutting  machine  

Root  bolting  machine 

Shuttlecar 

Face  conveyor 

t^obile  drill 

Hand  held  drill 

Total , 

Grand  total 


Number 
ot  pieces 

Cost  to 

upgrade  to 

permissible 

status 

Cost  to 

purchase 

used 

rebuilt 

permissible 

equipment 

Cost  to 

purchase 

new 

permissible 

equipment 

5 

$9,100 
40,  000 
42.  000 
528. 000 
33. 000 
72,900 
450 

$26, 500 
67, 500 
157,  000 
658.000 
110.000 
270. 000 
450 

$200. 000 

18 

900,000 

16 

638,000 

54 

2,152,000 

22 

321,200 

27 

1.134,000 

3 

2,100 

145  725,450      1.289. 450        5.347,300 

l76         759.700      1,351,200       6,046,570 


COST  DATA  ON  NONPERMISSIBLE  (OPEN)  TYPE  ElECTKIC  FACE  EQUIPMENT  IN  GASSY  MINES-BUREAU  OF  MINES  COAL  MINE  SAFETY  DISTRICT  E,  DENVER. 


coio. 


Type  at  equipment 


Cost  to 

Cost  to        purchase  Cost  to 

upgrade  to  used  rebuilt  purchase 

Number  permissible    permissible  new 

of  pieces            status     equipment  equipment 


Small  mines: 

loading  machine. 
btting  machine.- 
'luttlecar 

-land  held  drill... 


$2,500 

7.000 

7,000 

900 


$6,500 

10,000 

40,000 

900 


$40,000 

200,000 

80,000 

4,200 


Total. 


13 


17,400 


57,400 


324, 200 


Type  ot  equipment 


Cost  tA 

Cost  to        purchase  Cost  to 

upgrade  to   used  rebuilt  purchase 

Number    permissible    permissible  new 

of  pieces           status     equipment  equipment 


Large  mines: 

Loading  machine. 
Shuttlecar 


1 

12 


$2,500 
42,000 


$8,500 
240,000 


$35,000 
480,000 


Total 

Grand  total. 


13 


44, 500         248, 5M 


515,000 


26 


61,900         305,9010 


839,200 


NUMBER  OF  PIECES  OF  NONPERMISSIBLE  (OPEN)  TYPE  ELECTRIC  FACE  EQUIPMENT  USED  IN  GASSY  COAL  MINES  (ALL  SIZES) 


Bureau  ot  Mines  coal  mine 
salety  district 


Loading 
machine 


Cutting 
machine 


Roof 
bolting 
machine 


Battery 
tractor 


Hand 
held 
drill 


Face 

chain 

conveyor 


Shuttle 
car 


T-2 
utility 
truck 


Post 

mounted 

drill 


Mobile 
drill 


Longwall 
planer 


Total 


0 
18 
11 

5 

1 


0 
4 
13 
2 
1 


0 
27 
14 

18 

'J 


5 

7 

30 

10 
4 


0 
6 
2 

16 

0 


0 

2 

10 

0 

c 


4 

5 

39 

0 

0 


2 

5 

41 

0 

0 


0 

22 
12 

3 

0 


0 
13 
66 
10 
6 


0 

5 

0 

22 

n 


218 

178 

27 

54 

12 


0 
16 
2 
0 
2 


0 

5 

0 

27 

0 


222 

272 
105 
145 
13 


9 

49 

166 

31 
13 


Total. 


35 


20 
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0      757       268 


No  e:  Grand  total  of  all  columns.  1.025. 

Exhibit   2 

IFrom  the  U.S.  Department  ot  the  Interior) 

Office   of  Coal   Reseaech   Annual   Report, 

1969 

Januaet  15.  1969. 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Me.  Secretabt:  It  is  my  pleasure  to 
forward  herewith  the  .\iinufil  Report  cover- 
ing activities  of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research 
during  calendar  year  1968.  This  material  Is 
Intended  for  submission  by  you  aa  your  re- 
port to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  aa 
required  by  Section  7  of  Public  Law  86-699. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Georgx  Pttmich,  Jr., 
Director  of  Coal  Research. 


January  17,  1969, 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Me,  President:  We  are  pleased  to 
submit  herewith  the  1969  report  of  the  Office 
of  Coal  Research  relating  to  coal  research  ac- 
tlrttles  undertaken  during  calendar  year  1968 
under  the  authority  of  Public  Law  86-599. 
which  requires  that  an  annual  report  be  sub- 
mitted by  February  15  of  each  year, 

A  Copy  of  the  Act  Is  included  in  the  re- 
port. 

The  program  of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research 
has  consistently  sought  out  those  projects 
that  wlU  make  the  most  intelligent  use  of 
our  tremendous  coal  resources  by  converting 
them  to  the  forms  needed  in  our  growing 
economy.  The  program  makes  full  use  of  the 


rapidly  improving  techno:ogy  that  Is  emerg- 
ing from  our  national  research  expenditures 
in  defense  and  space.  Applied  properly,  the 
results  of  the  program  are  expected  to  have 
broad  social  benefits  across  a  wide  section  of 
the  Nation. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
General   Technical   Advisory   Committee 
Pi.ibllc  Law  86-599,  passed  on  July  7,  1960. 
which   created   the   Office   of   Coal   Research. 
specified  that  the  new  Office  was  to  be  guided 
in   the   examination   and   evaluation   of   re- 
sesirch    progress    by   an    advisory   committee 
composed   of    recognized    experts   in    various 
asp>ects  of  coal  resesLrch. 

Selection  of  a   'blue  ribbon"  committee  by 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  began  Imme- 
diately, even  prior  to  the  selection  of  a  Di- 
rector of  Coal  Research  and  staff.  Members 
■were  sworn  In.  and  the  first  formal  meeting 
was  held  on  June  6.  1961. 

Since  Its  Inception,  the  General  Technical 
Advisory  Committee  (GTAC)  has  been  com- 
posed of  nationally  known  researchers  and 
authorities  from  the  coal  industry,  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  the  electric  utility  In- 
dustry, the  coal-carrying  railroads,  and  ma- 
jor coal-consuming  Industries.  Their  advice 
to  the  OCR  relative  to  program  and  projects, 
decisions  regarding  pilot  plant  efforts,  and 
avoidance  of  duplication  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  Invaluable  to  the  Government. 
GTAC  meetings  are  scheduled  approxi- 
mately quarterly  or  more  frequently  when 
major  programs  reach  a  point  of  decision. 
In  addition,  subcommittee  meetings  may  be 
called  as  necessary,  and  the  services  of  the 
Individual  members  employed.  Members  have 
been  generous  In  their  devotion  of  time  ard 
effort  to  the  OCR  program.  Their  contribu- 
tion to  their  Government  has  been  a  major 
one.  With  such  guidance  the  Office  of  Coal 
Research  program  has  been  assisted  in  mak- 
ing the  kind  of  progress  thai  Is  described  In 
this  report. 

-    Chairman  of  the  Committee  Is  the  Director 
•of  Coe^  Research, 

Current  members  of  the  Committee  are 
listed  below: 

Mr.  WiUam  A.  Bear.  President.  Bear  Coal 
Company.  Somerset.  Colorado. 

Paul  P.  Boyle.  Esq..  Attorney.  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  District  11,  301  North 
Eight  Street  Terre  Haute.  Indiana. 

Mr.  John  Corcoran.  President.  Consolida- 
tion Coal  Company.  3300-1  Oliver  Plaza, 
Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  W.  Donham  Crawford.  Administrative 
Vice-President.  Consolidated  Edison  Com- 
pany of  New  Tork,  Inc.,  4  Irving  Place.  New 
York  City.  New  York. 

Mr.  Roy  Dean.  Vice  President,  The  Pitts- 
burg &  Midway  Coal  Mining  Co..  Ten  Main 
Center,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Dr  Martin  A  Elliott.  Corporate  Scientific 
Advisor.  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Cor- 
poration. 912  Main  at  McKlnney.  P.O.  Box 
2521.  Houston,  Texas 

Mr.  Lawrence  T  Forbes,  Vice  President — 
Coal  Traffic,  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway 
Company,  Roanoke.  Virginia. 

Dr.  Donald  E  Garrett.  Garrett  Research 
and  Development  Company,  Inc.,  1855  Car- 
rion Road.  La  Verne  California. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Jillson.  President.  Anthracite  In- 
stltvite.  2115  North  Second  Street.  Harrisburg. 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Harry  LaVlers,  President.  South-East 
Coal  Company.  Paintsvllle.  Kentucky. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Potter.  President.  Rochester  & 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Company.  Indiana.  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Routh,  President,  The  Plttston 
Company,  Inc.,  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York 
City.  New  York. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Rowand.  Vice  President.  The 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company.  Boiler  Division. 
Barberton,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Philip  Sporn,  Consultant,  140  Broad- 
way, Suite  4201,  New  York  City,  New  York, 

Mr.  David  Swan,  Vice  President-Technol- 
ogy, Kennecott  Copper  Corporation.  161  East 
42d  Street.  New  York  City,  New  York. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Wearly.  Chairman.  Ingersoll- 
Rand  Company.  11  Broadway.  New  York  City. 
New  York. 

Mr.  Carlton  D.  Weaver,  Vice  President,  Ash- 
land OH  &  Refining  Company,  Ashland,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  Michael  P.  Wldman,  Jr.,  Director,  Re- 
search and  Marketing  Department,  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  900-15th  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Wldman  was  recently  named  Director 
of  Organization,  UMWA. 


Following  are  former  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, listed  by  title  and  address  at  the 
time  of  their  service: 

Dr.  Maurice  H.  Blgelow,  Plastics  and  Coal 
Chemicals  Division,  Allied  Chemical  Corpo- 
ration, 40  Rector  Street,  New  York  City,  New 
York, 

Mr.  Jack  J.  Boyle  ( deceased ) ,  President, 
Mountain  States  Mining  Co.,  928  Custer  Ave- 
nue. Billings,  Montana. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Charmbury,  Head,  Department  of 
Mineral  Preparation.  College  of  Mineral  In- 
dustries, The  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
University  Park,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Elfred,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Peabody  Coal  Company,  301  North 
Memorial  Drive,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Mr.  John  J.  Pltzpatrlck,  Vice  President, 
Traffic  Department,  New  York,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  Railroad  Company.  P.O.  Box  6119, 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Mr.  James  L.  Hamilton.  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Island  Creek  Coal  Company,  1501 
Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Mr  Robert  H.  Hughes,'  President,  Clinch- 
field  Coal  Company,  Division  of  The  Plttston 
Company,  Dante.  Virginia, 

Dr.  Richard  H.  Jahns,  Dean,  College  of 
Mineral  Industries.  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  University  Park,  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Samuel  Lenher,  Vice  President.  E.  I. 
Dupont  de  Nemours  &  Co..  Inc.,  Wilmington. 
Delaware. 

Mr.  Herman  H.  Pevler.  President,  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railway  Company,  Roanoke,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  John  S.  Routh,  Jr..  President.  The 
Plttston  Company,  Inc.,  200  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  New  York. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Salvatl.  President.  Island  Creek 
Coai  Company.  700  Chafln  Building,  Hunt- 
ington, West  Virginia, 

Mr.  S.  T.  Saunders,  President,  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railway  Company,  Roanoke,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr  Walter  K.  Scherer,  President,  Fred 
Scherer,  Incorporated,  424  West  Madison 
Street,  Ottawa,  Illinois. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Shoemaker.  President,  Consoli- 
dation Coal  Company,  Koppers  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Dr  G.  R.  Splndler  (deceased) ,  Dean,  School 
of  Mines,  West  Virginia  University,  Morgan- 
town,  West  Virginia, 

Dr.  E  J.  Workman,  New  Mexico  Institute 
of  Mining  and  Technology,  President,  Soc- 
orra.  New  Mexico. 

I  OCR    HIGHLIGHTS,    1968 

I  First  Quarter 

aI  report  was  published  describing  an  in- 
dependent evaluation  of  the  H-Coal  Process 
developed  by  Hydrocarbon  Research,  Inc. 
(HUl)  under  contract  to  the  Offlce  of  Coal 
Research. 

The  "H-Coal"  Process,  an  adaptation  of 
HRT.s  "H-OU"  Process,  is  aimed  at  convert- 
ing coal  to  synthetic  petroleum,  and  even- 
tually to  gasoline  and  furnace  oil,  Develop- 
meiit  work  performed  over  the  last  three 
years  by  HRI  indicated  high  liquid-product 
vields  and  a  strong  possibility  of  eventual 
commercial  practicability. 

The  evaluation  was  made  by  the  Research 
and  Development  Department  of  American 
Oil  Company.  Whiting,  Indiana,  under  a  con- 
tract with  OCR. 

OCRs  General  Technical  Advisory  Com- 
mitoee  (GTAC)  met  January  15,  1968,  to 
review  the  program.  To  bring  the  members 
up  t»  date  on  related  developments,  presen- 
tations were  made  by  Dr.  John  T.  Middle- 
ton.  Director  of  the  National  Center  for  Air 
Pollution  Control  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  by  Mr. 
Da\ld  S.  Freeman.  Director  of  the  Energy 
Policy  Staff,  Office  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy In  the  Offlce  of  the  President. 

OCR    completed    and    forwarded    to    the 
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President    and 
Report. 

OCR  released  a  report  entitled  ■Process 
Design  and  Cost  EsOmate  for  a  258  Billion 
Btu/Day  Pipeline  Gas  Plant— Hydrogasifica- 
tlon  Using  Synthesis  Gas  Generated  by  Elec- 
trothermal Gasification  of  Spent  Char."  The 
report  was  prepared  by  the  Institute  of  Gas 
Technology  dGT).  Chicago.  Illinois,  under  a 
continuing  development  contract  with  OCR 
supported  by  the  American  Gas  Association! 
The  hydrogaslflcatlou  process  is  a  method 
for  making  pipeline-quality  gas  (synthetic 
natural  g.isi  from  coal.  A  pilot  plant,  repre- 
senting the  final  stage  of  process  develop- 
ment, is  being  designed  for  construction  In 
the  Chicago  area.  The  American  Gas  Asso- 
ciation is  sharing  the  costs. 

The  report,  third  in  a  series  prepared  by 
IGT,  concludes  that  electrothermal  gasinca- 
tlon  for  hydrogen  supply  has  the  potential 
of  being  useful  in  a  coal-to-plpellne-quality- 
gas  plant,  and  that  the  resulting  pipeline 
gas  price  should  be  competitive. 

The  first  continuous  run  of  flyash  Arick 
through  the  hydraulic  press  was  successfully 
completed  by  the  contractor.  West  Virginia 
University. 

OCR's  contractor.  FMC  Corporation,  pro- 
duced high-quality  crude  from  Illinois.  In- 
dikna,  Utah,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  West 
Virginia  coals  in  its  process  development  unit 
at  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

A  series  of  reports,  ixiund  In  one  volume, 
describing  laboratory  investigations  per- 
formed by  the  University  of  Utah  was  issued. 
The  work  on  "Project  Western  Coal,"  being 
performed  by  the  University  of  Utah,  Is  di- 
rected toward  investigation  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  Western  coals  as  they  may  be 
adapted  to  liquid  and  gas  conversion  proc- 
esses originally  developed  for  other  co.ils 
from  the  are.^s  of  the  United  States. 

OCR  completed  annual  budget  testimony 
and  Justification  before  appropriations  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  House  for  Fiscal 
Year  1969, 

Second  Quarter 
The  flyash-brlck  pilot  plant  began  opera- 
tion at  Morgantown.  West  Virginia,  produc- 
ing in  excess  of  designed  rate.  Initial  runs 
produced  bricks  of  satisfactory  quality  with 
rejection  rates  at  acceptable  ievels.  A  short 
16-mm  sound  film  describing  the  plant  and 
process  Is  available  from  OCR  on  a  loan 
basis. 

The  General  Technical  Advisory  Commit- 
tee met  in  Washington.  DC.  May  21.  to  re- 
view the  OCR  program  in  the  light  of  cur- 
rent appropriations  limits,  and  to  consider 
the  status  of  major  projects.  They  endorsed 
additional  work  on  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Company  Gasoline  Project  and  Lignite  Gas- 
ification Project,  and  recommended  proceed- 
ing with  a  sizable  effort  on  an  MHD  (magne- 
tohydrodynamlc)  power  proposal  as  soon  as 
funds  are  available. 

We3t  Virginia  University  conducted  tests 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Solids  Waste  Research 
process  for  making  bricks  from  copper  mill 
tailings  and  paper  mill  wastes  In  the  Mor- 
gantown flyash-brlck  pilot  plant. 

The  coal  sewage-treatment  pilot  plan:  in 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  became  operative  on  June 
28.  1968.  using  coal  as  the  filtration  and  ab- 
sorption medium  for  the  treatment  of  raw 
.sewage.  Performance  Is  highly  promising. 
Initial  analyses  show  solids  removal  In  ex- 
cess of  98  percent  and  COD  (chemical  oxy- 
gen demand)  reduction  of  more  than  80  per- 
cent. No  major  mechanical  or  hydraulic 
problems  were  encountered. 

^.mendment  No.  3  to  the  Westlnghouse 
Electric  Corporation  fuel  cell  contract  was 
executed  on  June  26.  1968.  extending  the 
term  3'-^  years  to  June  1970. 

OCR  staff  and  Departmental  representa- 
tives of  the  Energy  Policy  Staff  met  for  a 
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detailed  presentation,  discussion,  and  review 
of  MHD  power  generation.  Eventual  com- 
mercial MHD  powerplante  will  require  only 
minimum  qualities  of  cooling  water  and, 
therefore,  will  minimize  any  thermal  pollu- 
tion and  conserve  \'a8t  quantities  of  water  in 
arid  areas  of  the  West  and  elsewhere. 

OCR  staff  participated  in  an  Offlce  of  Oil 
and  Gas  study  published  under  the  title 
■United  States  Petroleum  Through  1980"  re- 
lating to  future  energy  needs. 

Howard  University  was  authorized  by  OCR 
to  award  a  subcontract  to  Value  Engineering 
Company. 

Third  Quarter 

OCR  announced  publication  of  a  one- 
volume  report  describing  the  laboratory  in- 
vestigations and  proce.ss  development  work 
recently  concluded  under  a  contract  with 
Melparl  Inc..  Palls  Church,  Virginia. 

The  project  was  initiated  In  May  1965  to 
develop  a  competitive  process  for  large-scale 
manufacture  of  acetylene  from  anthracite  as 
a  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  plas- 
tics and  other  products.  For  this  use,  acety- 
lene must  compete  with  ethylene,  a  lower 
priced  material.  The  results  achieved  were 
less  encouraging  than  anticipated,  and  the 
work  was  discontinued. 

Pennsylvania  State  University  developed  a 
formula  from  which  the  conversion  yield  of 
oil  from  coal  in  the  Coal  Oil  Energy  De\1ce 
(COED)  process  can  be  accurately  forecast 
The  formula  is  based  on  the  petrographlc 
comptosltlon  of  coal,  and  Its  accuracy  has 
been  verified  on  nine  different  coals. 

On  a  laboratory  scale,  Pennsylvania  State 
University  found  that  FMC  Corporation  char 
equals  or  exceeds  commercial  activated  char- 
coal in  its  ability  to  collect  SO„  from  com- 
bustion gases. 

During  a  one- week  period,  the  Cresap,  West 
V'irginla.  plant  produced  150  barrels  of  ex- 
tract with  an  ash  content  of  0.6  percent. 

A  one-volume  rep>ort  prepared  by  Avco 
Space  Systems  Division,  Lowell,  Massachu- 
setts, entitled  "Phase  1  Feasibility  Report 
Avco  Arc-Coal  Process,"  was  published.  It 
describes  experimental  work  and  engineer- 
ing feasibility  studies  of  a  process  being  de- 
veloped by  Avco,  under  contract  to  OCR,  The 
report  also  Includes  projection  of  the  future 
ricetylene  market. 

Results  to  date  Indicate  that  the  process 
could  produce  acetylene  at  competitive  prices 
and  that  future  improvements  reasonably 
expected  In  the  process  could  open  a  large 
new  market  for  acetylene  as  a  raw  material 
for  manufacture  of  plastic. 

OCR  authorized  the  PMC  Corporation  to 
award  a  subcontract  to  Blaw-Knox  Company 
for  a  multistage  flulUlzed-bed  pyrolysls  pilot 
plant  at  Princeton.  New  Jersey. 

OCR  received  Its  Fiscal  Year  1969  appro- 
priation of  $13,700,000. 

The  Institute  of  Gas  Technology  was  au- 
thorized by  OCR  to  award  a  subcontract  to 
Procon,  Incorporated,  for  a  hydrogaslflcatlon 
pilot  plant  to  be  located  in  Chicago.  Illinois. 
OCR  authorized  The  Pittsburg  &  Midway 
Coal  Mining  Co.  to  award  a  subcontract  to 
Washington  State  University  for  a  research 
study  to  examine  the  feasibility  of  producing 
useful  and  economical  materials  from  resi- 
due of  the  low-ash  coal  process. 

An  interim  report  prepared  by  Pope.  E^'ans 
and  Robblns  was  released  containing  plans, 
specifications,  and  design  drawings  for  a 
coai-flred  vertical  water  tube  boiler  with  a 
steam  capacity  of  100,000  pounds  per  hour. 

Fourth  Quarter 
The  General  Technical  Advisory  Commit- 
tee met  in  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania.  October 
1  and  2.  1968.  The  Committee  reviewed  de- 
tails of  projects  with  jxirticular  "in  depth" 
review  of  all  major  pilot  plant  projects,  in- 
cluding discussions  -with  contractors'  pro- 
fessional and  technical  personnel.  The  mem- 
bers visited  the  facilities  of  Bituminous  Coal 
Research.  Inc.;   Westlnghouse  Electric  Cor- 
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poratlon;  West  Virginia  University;  and  the 
OCR  pilot  plant  operated  by  Conaolldatlon 
Coal  Company  at  Cresap,  Weet  Virginia. 

OCR  announced  availability  of  a  report 
ooirtalning  three  ind^jendent  evaluations  of 
the  electrogasdynamic  (EGD)  development 
program  which  had  been  tinderway  since 
May  1966  at  Gourdlne  Systems.  Inc.,  Living- 
ston, New  Jersey,  an  OCR  contractor. 

Evaluation  reports  were  prepared  by  Dyna- 
tech  Corporation,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
in  September  1967  and  August  1968;  and  by 
IIT  Research  Institute,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and 
the  Engineering  Research  Institute  of  Iowa 
State  University,  Amee.  Iowa.  In  August  1968 
The  evaluators  reviewed  the  experimental 
work  performed  by  Gourdlne.  projections  of 
full-scale  feasibility,  and  the  theoretical  as- 
pects    of     EGD     phenomena.     The     reports 
pKjinted  out  the  unsolved  problems,  among 
which  are  a  number  Involving  considerable 
difficulty,  namely,  the  required  development 
of  duct  materials  with  the  necessary  electri- 
cal resistivity  at  high  temperatures,  the  prac- 
tical need  for  increasing  power  density,  the 
need  to  eliminate  losses  due  to  radial  particle 
draft  in  the  space-charge  field,  and  the  need 
for  better  charging  and  collection  systems 
A  meeting  of  OCR  contractors  was  held  in 
Washington,   D.C,   r>n   October   15,    1968,   for 
the  purpose  of  reviewing  technological  prob- 
lems and  discussing  possible  solutions,  and 
providing      continuing      contacts      between 
contractors. 

A  report  entitled  ■Commercial  Potential  for 
the  Kellogg  Coal  Gasification  Process"  was 
released.  This  is  the  final  report  on  the  work 
performed  by  The  M,  W.  Kellogg  Company. 

The  objective  of  the  contract  was  to  de- 
velop an "  economically  feasible  process  for 
producing  pipeline-quality  gas  (a  natural  gas 
substitute)  from  coal  by  reacting  co.il  m  a 
bath  of  molten  sodium  carbonate. 

An  extensive  laboratory  and  bench-scale 
experimental  program,  together  with  sup- 
porting engineering  studies.  Indicated  that 
this  process — if  carried  through  pilot  plant 
development — has  potential  .■^s  a  supplier  of 
pipeline  gas.  hydrogen,  and  synthesis  gas 
manufactured  from  coal. 

A  report  prepared  for  OCR  by  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute,  enUtled  "Pyrolysls  of  Coal 
in  a  Fluidlzed  Bed  vnth  an  Induction 
Plasma,"  was  made  available.  The  report  de- 
scribes work  directed  toward  exploring  the 
possibilities  of  producing  ust-ful  chemicals 
from  coal  In  a  fluidlzed  bed  when  subjected 
to  a  high-frequency  induction  field.  Suitable 
construction  materials  were  not  found  to  per- 
mit the  desired  operation,  nor  wtis  is  possible 
to  sustain  a  stable  plasma  with  reasonable 
coal  feed  rates. 

On  November  8,  1968,  an  ad  hoc  subcom- 
mittee of  the  General  Technical  Advisory 
Committee,  chaired  by  Mr,  Paul  P.  Boyle,  met 
in  Washington,  D.C,  to  review  the  OCR  pro- 
gram for  Fiscal  Year  1970  In  the  light  of  cur- 
rent budget  constraints.  The  meeting  was  at- 
tended by  Messrs.  Boyle.  Crawford.  Ooldston. 
and  Wldman.  The  Director  of  Coal  Research 
provided  information  as  requested. 

The  Offlce  of  Coal  Research  announced  re- 
lease of  an  interim  report  entitled  "Cost  Es- 
timate of  a  500  Billion  BtuDay  Pipeline  Gas 
Plant  \-ia  Hydrogaslflcatlon  and  Electrother- 
mal Gasification  of  Lignite." 

As  part  of  a  Joint  Office  of  Coal  Research 
and  American  Gas  Association  effort,  the  In- 
stitute of  Gas  Technology  studied  produc- 
tion costs  of  svnthetlc  gas  concurrently  with 
the  laboratory  and  pilot  plant  program.  For 
the  hypothetical  plant  studied,  the  report 
states  that  the  minimum  cost  of  pipeline 
gas  would  have  a  20-year  average  selling  price 
of  329  cents  per  million  B.t.u.'s.  Such  a 
plant  and  coal  mine  combination  would  be 
expected  to  create  approximately  1.500  jobs 
In  the  area  served,  and  generate  a  total  pay- 
roll of  $5  million  to  $6  million. 

Volume  n  of  the  Project  Gasoline  report, 
prepared  bv  Consolidation  Coal  Company,  an 


OCR  contractor.  I;>ecame  av&llable.  Volume* 
I,  lU,  and  rv,  will  be  published  and  released 
in  subsequent  months. 

The  pilot  plant  has  been  completed  and  is 
continuing  to  undergo  shakedown  operations. 
Detailed  process  data  have  not  been  obtained 
to  date,  but  the  vast  and  growing  interest  In 
the  project  Is  such  that  publication  of  an 
interim  report  advisable. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  announced 
the  release  of  the  final  report  on  a  contract 
with  Hydrocarbon  Research,  Inc.  The  report 
describes  a  process  lor  producing  synthetic 
petroleum  products  from  coal  at  a  projected 
price  which  should  be  of  Interest  to  Industry. 
It  includes  information  on  the  development 
of  a  process  to  convert  coal  to  sj-nthetlc- 
crude  type  material,  followed  by  hydrogena- 
tlon  of  the  synthetic  crude  to  produce  fuel 
oil.  jet  fuel,  and  gasoline.  The  process  in- 
cludes direct  hydrogenatlon  of  coal  at  total 
pressures  common  in  petroleum  refining  to- 
day. The  total  liq.^u  product  yield  obtained 
was  about  four  barrels  per  ton  of  coal,  al- 
though this  figure  varies  with  the  particular 
coal  fed  to  the  process. 

The  Natural  Resources  Research  Institute, 
University  of  Wyoming,  was  awarded  a  re- 
search contract  to  develop  a  process  for  the 
direct  reswtlon  of  either  coal  and  steam  or 
char  and  steam  to  produce  liquid  hydro- 
carbons. 

A  contract  report  entitled  "Chemical  By- 
products from  Coal'  was  issued  by  Skelst 
Laboratories,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  It  states 
that  ".  .  .  not  only  will  coal  be  able  to  pro- 
vide much  of  our  future  liquid  and  gas  fuel 
requirements,  but  It  seems  certain  that  It  will 
return  to  Its  historical  status  as  the  source 
of  most  of  our  organic  chemical  intermedi- 
ates." The  report  includes  information  re- 
garding a  conceptual  all-chemlcal  refinery 
and  provides  detailed  discussion  covering 
ethylene  and  propylene;  aromatlcs,  naph- 
thalene, hydrogen,  ammonia,  sulfur,  and  tar 
acids, 

A  contract  report  by  Battelle  Memorial  In- 
stitute, Columbus,  Ohio,  appraises  the  out- 
look for  residue  chars  after  conversion  of 
coal  to  liquid  and  gaseous  fuels.  It  discloses 
that  some  of  these  chars  possess  heating 
values  almost  as  high  as  the  original  coal, 
and  foresees  no  trouble  in  burning  the  char. 
A  definite  plus  factor  is  evident  for  the  use 
of  char  in  magnetohydrodynamlcs  (MHDt. 
a  developing  technology  for  electric  power 
generation. 

Some  chars  possess  adsorptlve  properties 
equal  or  nearly  equal  to  commercial  acti- 
vated carbon.  Battelle  Memorial  Institute 
states  "The  availability  of  relatively  low  cost 
'activated'  char  should  promote  the  use  of 
tertiary  sewage  waste  water  treatment  and 
treatment  of  waste  water  In  general." 

OCR's  contract  with  Rand  Development 
Corporation  was  extended  14  months  to  fur- 
ther demonstrate  the  practicality  and  eco- 
nomics of  the  coal  filtration  and  adsorption 
process  by  making  a  series  of  full-scale  runs 
In  the  existing  pilot  plant. 

RESEARCH   AND   TECHNICAL   MEETINGS 
CROSS-FERTTLIZATIOI* 

The  OCR  research  and  development  con- 
tracts cover  a  wide  range  of  disciplines  and 
an  even  wider  range  of  processes.  Neverthe- 
less, because  all  are  aimed  at  improving  coal 
technology,  each  has  something  In  common 
with  all  the  others  Also,  aside  from  this 
common  coal  Interest,  the  natural  course  of 
a  project — perhaps  from  laboratory  bench- 
scale  experimentation  to  a  process  develop- 
ment unit,  and  ultimately  to  pilot  plant 
design,  construction,  and  operation — will  de- 
velop many  common  management  and  ad- 
ministrative situations. 

While  OCR  depends  primarily  on  its  con- 
tractors to  provide  their  own  scientific,  tech- 
nical, and  managerial  skills.  It  has  been 
found  beneficial  to  sponsor  joint  contractors' 
meetings  for  the  exchange  of  Ideas  and  in- 
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formation.  In  these,  all  or  some  part  of  the 
group  of  contractors  are  brought  together 
for  a  day  or  two  of  discussions.  The  purpose 
U  to  try  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort,  mini- 
mize problems,  make  the  best  Ideas  avail- 
able to  all,  and  generally  to  stimulate  prog- 
ress through  cross-fertlllzatlon  and  Indicate 
that  each  project  Is  part  of  a  larger  overall 
effort.  ...  In  essence  to  maximize  the  oppor- 
tunities. 

Formal  records  of  meetings  are  not  main- 
tained, but  summaries  and  data  tabulations 
are  distributed.  Each  contractor  presents  a 
brief  description  of  progress  and  problems 
since  the  last  meeting. 

The  following  was  the  program  at  the 
October  15,  1968,  meeting: 

I.  Process  analysis: 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute — Computer 

Simulation  of  Mining. 

West  Virginia  University — Gasification 
Optimization. 

The  Franklin  Institute — Ammonia  Bottom- 
ing Cycle. 

Skelst  Laboratories — Coal  Chemicals. 

II.  Process  development: 
Avco  Corporation — Arc  Processing. 
Bituminous    Coal    Research,    Inc. — Two- 

Siage  Gasification. 

.Howard   University — Coal-Plred   Diesel. 

Iowa  State  University — Electrofluldlc  Coal 
Treatment. 

Pennsylvania  State  University — Develop- 
ment and  Preparation  of  Special  Coals. 

University  of  Utah — Western  Coals. 

Westlnghouse  Electric  Corporation — Coal 
Energized  Fuel  Cell. 

Ill    Pilot  plant  planning: 

Consolidation  Coal  Company — COj  Accep- 
tor. 

FMC  Corporation — Char-Oll-Energy-Devlce 
(COED). 

Institute  of  Gas  Technology — Hydrogaslfl- 
catlon. 

The  Pittsburg  &  Midway  Coal  Mining  Co. — 
Low-Ash  Coal. 

rv.  Pilot  plant  operation: 

Consolidation  Coal  Company — Gasoline. 

Pope.  Evans  and  Robbins — Pluldlzed  Com- 
bustion. 

Rand  Development  Corporation — Sewage 
Treatment. 

West  Virginia  University— Plyash  Brick. 

V.  Pinal  project  evaluation: 

ARCO  Chemical  Company — Project  Sea- 
coke. 

The  Franklin  Institute — Szikla-Roslnek 
Combustor. 

Consolidated  Controls  Corporation — Ther- 
mionic Topper. 

Gourdlne  Systems.  Inc. — Electrogasdynam- 
Ics. 

It  Is  the  consensus  of  contractors  and  OCR 
alike  that  these  meetings  are  helpful  to 
progress  and  beneflclal  to  the  program.  They 
have  fostered  a  continuing  Informal  exchange 
of  information  between  contractors,  which 
Is  useful  to  the  overall  program.  The  meet- 
ings are  also  useful  In  maintaining  good 
working  relationships  established  formally 
under  some  OCR  contracts.  These  Include 
the  ARCO  Chemical  Company  "syncrude" 
characterization  studies  made  for  FMC  Cor- 
poration and  Consolidation  Coal  Company; 
the  ARCO  Chemical  Comp>any  experimental 
work  done  In  the  FMC  Corporation  Process 
Development  Unit;  the  fiu-nlshlng  of  gasifi- 
cation optimization  process  data  to  Weet 
Virginia  University;  provision  of  process  data 
to  Skelst  Laboratories;  supplying  of  char  and 
coal  samples  and  process  data  to  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University  and  the  feedback  of 
analyses  and  utilization  data  from  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University  to  contractors  who 
provide  samples;  and  the  gasification  system 
design  furnished  to  Westlnghouse  Electric 
Corporation  by  IGT. 

ABMINISTKATION 

During  the  past  year  the  Office  of  Coal 
Research  has  been  monitoring  40  active  proj- 
ects In   varying  stages   of   completion.  The 


total  dollar  volume  of  projects  presently  un- 
derway and  In  various  stages  of  progress  is 
slightly  more  than  $77  million.  These  40  proj- 
ects have  been  underway  with  35  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  advanced  research  organizations 
and  educational  institutions.  There  are  an 
exceptionally  large  number  of  scientific  dis- 
ciplines involved  among  these  contractors. 

Deaplte  the  needs  of  the  program,  which 
have  grown  considerably  in  size  and  com- 
plexity, the  OCR  staff  level  has  always  been 
held  to  an  absolute  mimmum,  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  staff  currently  numbers 
19  professional,  technical,  and  clerical  em- 
ployeee,  whereas  Congress  has  authorized  26. 
Detailed  tasks  related  to  monitoring  and 
administering  these  projects  have  been  per- 
formed with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  The  total  administrative  and 
supervisory  costs  of  the  program  In  the  past 
year  Involved  only  2.9  percent  of  the  total 
program  of  $13.7  million. 

Several  meetings  were  held  to  bring  about 
the  likelihood  of  the  greatest  possible  con- 
tribution by  each  contractor  toward  Insuring 
the  ultimate  success  of  each  project  through 
eross-fertlUzatlon  of  research  ideas,  tech- 
nlquee.  and  disciplines,  while  at  the  same 
time  avoiding  duplication  of  effort. 

During  the  past  year  the  Office  of  Coal 
Research  has  also  conducted  tiiree  signifi- 
cant meetings  with  Its  General  Technical 
Advisory  Committee.  This  Committee  com- 
prises 20  Individuals  chosen  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  All  of  the  members  are  out- 
standingly qualified  In  their  respective 
fields— business,  science,  technology,  educa- 
tion, and  labor.  Their  counsel  and  recom- 
mendations are  of  considerable  importance 
In  assuring  that  the  projects  undertaken  are 
sovmd.  The  degree  of  success  achieved  by 
OCR  projects  to  date,  and  their  potentials 
for  the  future,  are  closely  associated  with  the 
role  of  this  Committee. 

In  the  past  year,  numerous  proposals  for 
new  projects  in  many  areas  of  effort  have 
been  received.  The  proposals  for  new  re- 
search have  been  carefully  evaluated  by 
OCR.  Its  consultants,  and  other  Department 
of  the  Interior  agencies  to  assure  their  merits 
and  to  avoid  duplication. 

A  number  of  these  are  deemed  valuable 
and  worth  pursuing.  Contracts  will  be 
awarded  as  soon  as  adequate  funding  be- 
comes available.  In  rtew  of  the  fact  that, 
for  two  consecutive  years,  no  funds  have 
been  provided  for  new  contracts,  contract 
action  on  these  new  prop>osals,  as  well  as 
others  of  equal  or  greater  merit  i  approved 
In    pravioua    years),    had    to    be    deferred. 

More  than  9,000  copies  of  technical  re- 
ports have  been  distributed  during  the  past 
year.  They  are  made  available  without  charge 
to  selected  depository  libraries.  Several  thou- 
sand copies  have  been  sold  to  the  public  In 
the  United  States  and  In  more  than  two 
dozen  foreign  countries. 

The  program  staff  of  the  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search and  OCR  consultants  made  an  exten- 
sive number  of  field  trips  In  the  course  of 
insuring  careful  monitoring  of  technical  and 
adminletrative  deUlls  of  projects  In  the  past 
year.  During  this  same  period  of  time,  hun- 
dreds of  formal  contract  actions  relating  to 
administration  of  the  various  projects  were 
Initiated  and  completed. 

The  work  being  performed  by  OCR's  vari- 
ous contractors  may  result  in  inventions  and 
subsequent  patents  in  the  public  domain  as 
a  result  of  the  Government's  sponsorship  of 
the  work.  Up  to  the  present  time,  six  patents 
have  t>een  Issued  and  seven  patent  applica- 
tions are  currently  pending  at  the  US.  Pat- 
ent Office.  Additionally,  thirty  invention  dis- 
closure* from  contractors  and  OCR  person- 
nel are  being  reviewed  by  the  Office  of  the 
Solicitor,  Branch  of  Patents,  pending  deci- 
sions to  file  patent  applications. 

The  Office  of  Survey  and  Review,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  recently  completed  a 
lengthy  and  comprehenalve  internal  audit  of 
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all  OCR  contracts  and  contract  procedures 
The  results  were  affirmative  and  uniformly 
favorable.  Only  three  recommendations  were 
made,  all  of  a  minor  natiu^,  affecting  only 
one  contract.  These  were  promptly  acted 
upon  by  OCR  and  necessary  corrective  steps 
were  Instituted 

Several  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  valu- 
able scientific  and  technical  equipment  ise- 
came  available  for  use  on  other  projects  upon 
completion  of  its  required  use  on  expired  or 
terminated  contracts.  Such  equipment  was 
mEide  available  to  other  contractors,  as  well 
as  other  Departmental  agencies.  Some  was 
disposed  of  by  sale  through  normal  General 
Services  Administration  procedures.  These 
actions  resulted  in  substantial  dollar  savings 
to  the  Government. 

UTTLIZATION 

Projects  undertaken  by  this  Division  are 
in  several  broad  categories  designed  to  de- 
velop new  processes  and  equipment  for  utili- 
zation of  coal  as  a  raw  material. 

One  category  is  the  development  of  prot- 
esses  to  convert  coal  to  pipeline-quality  gas. 
the  equivalent  of  natural  gas.  The  coal-de- 
rived gas  must  be  largely  methane  with  a 
heating  value  of  about  1,000  B.t.u.'s  per 
cubic  foot  and  must  meet  certain  trade  spec- 
ifications. Processes  for  producing  pipeline 
gas  and  light  liquid  fuels  from  coal  also  re- 
move sulfur,  thus  eliminating  possible  air 
pollution. 

Another  category  Include.?  the  development 
of  processes  for  converting  coal  to  liquid 
fuels.  Tlie  processes  ir.  this  category  are  in- 
tended to  produce  a  refinery  feedstock  lor 
conversion  to  gasoline;  as  well  as  other  cus- 
tomary oil  refinery  products  such  as  fuel  oils. 

A  third  category  is  directed  toward  devf  1- 
oplng  new  methods  of  converting  coal  to  eler 
trie  energy.  Improvements  for  Increasiny 
efflciencj'  or  lowering  capital  cost  will  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  cost  of  electric 
energy.  Some  energy  conversion  systems  be- 
ing considered  possess  inherent  advantages 
in  reducing  atmospheric  and  thermal  pollu- 
tion. A  potential  reduction  in  the  cost  o! 
electric  energy  will  permit  increased  expendi- 
tures for  reduction  of  air  pollution. 

Other  work  is  underway  to  develop  proc- 
esses for  producing  chemicals  from  coal,  par- 
ticularly those  which  may  also  require  caol- 
produced  electric  energy. 

Conversion — gases 

Pipeline  Gas  by  Hydrogaslficatlon  (Julv29. 
1964-July  29.  1972) —Institute  of  Gas  Tech- 
nology—SI  1.646,230  U.S.  Government  Funds: 
$2,384,230  American  Gas  Association  Pimds. 

A  preliminary  design  of  a  pilot  plant  for 
this  pipeline-quality  gas  process  was  com- 
pleted by  Bechtel  and  a  detailed  design-con- 
struction subcontract  has  been  executed  with 
Procon,  Inc.  Detailed  design  has  been  com- 
pleted, some  heavy  equipment  Is  t>eing  or- 
dered, and  construction  will  start  in  the 
spring  of  1969  on  a  site  leased  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  by  the  Institute  of  Gas 
Technology  In  Chicago. 

Meanwhile,  the  contractor  la  proceeding 
with  large  bench-scale  development  of  the 
electrofluld-bed  process  for  production  of 
hydrogen  from  char.  Additional  hydrogen 
generation  methods  may  be  investigated,  m- 
cludlng  molten  salt  gasification  of  char. 

Prior  to  OCR  support,  the  contractor 
worked  for  a  number  of  years,  with  the  fi- 
nancial support  of  the  American  Gas  Asso- 
ciation, on  the  development  of  the  hydro- 
gasification  process  for  producing  pipeline- 
quality  gas.  For  this  reason,  the  process 
technology  was  more  fully  developed  than 
that  of  other  promising  coal-gasiflcatiun 
methods.  The  present  contract  includes  con- 
tinuing support  from  the  American  Gas  As- 
sociation to  cover  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  the  pilot  plant. 

Several  conceptual  design  studies  of  full- 
scale  plants,  based  on  experimental  work. 
Indicate    that     considerable    improvements 
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have  been  made  since  the  work  was  started, 
as  shown  by  the  projected  gas  cost  (from 
•100  to  as  low  as  40  cents  per  1,000  cubic 
feet)  Later  study  of  the  effect  of  incorporat- 
ing improved  hydrogen  sources,  together 
vrith  additional  experimentation,  Indicates 
further  cost  reductions  may  be  possible  and 
will  be  explored. 

CO  Acceptor  Process  (June  11,  1964-June 
U,    1971)— Consolidation    Coal    Company— 

isisoo.ooo. 

Process  and  construction  designs  for  a  pilot 
plant  have  been  completed.  Construction  is 
scheduled  to  begin  by  late  spring  or  early 
summer  of  1969.  Last  year,  proposals  for 
erection  and  operation  of  the  pilot  plant 
were  received  and  evaluated  by  the  contrac- 
tor, and  contract  negotiations  were  initiated 
with  engineering  contractors. 

This  pipeline  gas  project  presently  relates 
to  the  use  of  Northwestern  lignite  as  a  raw 
material.  Its  principal  feature  U  that  It  does 
not  require  large  amounts  of  oxygen.  Dolo- 
mite Is  used  as  a  heat-transfer  medium  and 
CO  absorber.  Laboratory  and  bench-scale 
work  has  been  completed  with  encouraging 
results  at  the  contractors'  research  labora- 
tory. The  contract  was  first  amended  to  In- 
clude the  design  of  a  pilot  plant,  and  then 
further  amended  to  include  construction 
and  operation  of  the  pilot  plant,  which  will 
be  located  In  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota. 

Additional  funds  will  be  required  to  cover 
escalation  of  construction  and  operatmg 
costs  during  recent  years. 

Pipeline  Gas  from  Coal  (December  20. 
1963-June  20,  1969)— Bittuninous  Coal  Re- 
search. Inc.— $1,956,000. 

This  process  is  expected  to  develop  an 
economicallv  feasible  pipeline-quality  gas 
from  coal.  'The  first  phase  of  the  work  was 
a  study  of  all  known  methods  of  coal  gasifi- 
cation. The  resulting  report,  which  has  been 
published.  Is  a  useful  compendiiun  on  the 
sutiject.  After  considerable  success  in  ex- 
perimental development  with  a  small  unit 
Btaiulatlng  the  second  stage  of  the  proposed 
gasifler,  the  contract  was  extended  in  both 
time  and  money. 

During  1968,  a  100-pound-per-hour  sec- 
ond-stage unit  was  Installed  and  tested.  An 
experimental  high-pressure  coal  feeder  was 
built  and  is  now  under  test.  Experimental 
operation  Is  producing  data  for  pilot  plant 
eneineertng  designs  under  a  subcontract  that 
is  expected  to  start  in  March  or  April  1969. 
Supporting  petrographlc  and  laboratory 
studies  are  continuing. 

Computer  Optimization  of  Gasification 
Processes  (November  15.  1966-November  15, 
1969)_west  Virginia  University — $162,959. 

Tills  program  Is  designed  to  aid  OCR  gasi- 
fication contractors  in  obtaining  the  best 
possible  results  and.  if  desirable,  to  integrate 
parts  of  the  various  gasification  systems  Into 
other  feasible  systems.  The  contractor  is 
using  sophisticated  mathematical  computer 
techniques,  as  well  as  information  from  OCR 
gasification  contractors.  A  number  of  basic 
investigations  have  been  started  to  define 
and  Interrelate  the  Important  parameters. 

During  the  work  the  contractor  has  visited 
i:iboratorles.  Including  those  of  all  the  OCR 
gasification  contractors.  Representative 
problems  have  been  Identified  and  their  po- 
tential effect  on  process  economics  is  being 
estimated.  Appropriate  reaction  equations  or 
system  equations  have  been  developed  to 
allow  computer  programing.  The  computer 
program  will  form  a  basis  for  determining 
the  effect  of  coal  cost  and  rank,  estimated 
capital  and  operating  costs  of  the  gasification 
plants,  and  byproduct  credits  on  potential 
commercial  gas  price.  Process  areas  likely  to 
produce  the  greatest  effect  on  gas  cost  are 
being  determined. 

The  contractor  has  published  several  re- 
ports In  the  technical  press  describing  some 
of  his  sophisticated  procedures.  It  Is  expected 


that  this  project  will  be  of  considerable  bene- 
fit, not  only  to  coal-gasification  processes,  but 
to  all  coal-conversion  processes. 
CoTirerston — liquids 
Project  Gasoline  (August  30.  1963-AugU8t 
30,  1969) — Consolidation  Coal  Company — 
$15,200,000. 

This  project  was  undertaken  to  bring  to 
successful  development  a  process  which  pre- 
viously had  been  under  investigation  by  the 
contractor  for  a  number  of  years.  The  method 
is  to  perform  a  solvent  extraction  operation 
on  coal,  then  to  hydrogenate  the  extract  to 
produce  a  refinery  feedstock  which  Is  a  satis- 
factory source  of  high-octane  gasoline. 

The  bench-scale  work  was  completed  in 
Fiscal  Year  1965,  and  the  pilot  plant  (erected 
during  1966)  was  accepted  for  operation  dtir- 
ing  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  Fiscal 
Year  1967.  Shakedown  operation  of  the  ex- 
traction side  of  the  plant  started  in  Novem- 
ber 1966.  and  of  the  hydrogenatlon  side  in 
February  1967. 

During  1968.  no  Integrated  operation  of  the 
plant  has  been  achieved,  even  through  all  fea- 
tures of  the  process  have  proved  to  be  techni- 
cally sound.  Recurring  failure  of  equipment 
items  has  prevented  satisfactory  operation. 
The  process  has  been  changed  or  modified  in 
both  the  extraction  and  hydrogenatlon  sec- 
tions of  the  plant,  to  circumvent  equipment 
and  operating  problems.  Early  in  1968.  the 
operating  force  was  reduced  to  effect  econ- 
omies during  the  continuing  shakedown. 

A  comprehensive  report  of  the  first  five 
years'  work  is  being  prepared  for  publication 
in  four  volumes  as  follows: 

Volume  I— Research  and  Development 
Work  and  Review  of  Commercial  Potential. 

Volume  II— Part  1 — Solvent  Extraction, 
Extract  Filtration  and  Extract  Deashlng.  Part 
2 — Hydrocracklng  with  Supported  Catalyst. 

Volume  in — Hydrocracklng  Coal  and  Ex- 
tract with  ZnCL  "(zinc  chloride)  and  Regen- 
eration of  ZnCl.  Catalyst. 

Voltune  IV— Phase  II— Development  of  Pi- 
lot Plant  Design  and  Construction  and  initial 
Startup  Operations. 

Volume  II  is  currently  available  from  OCR 
and  Volumes  I.  II.  and  IV  will  be  available 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1969. 

The  zinc-chloride  catalyst  system  that 
promises  to  reduce  commercial  production 
cost  has  been  deferred  until  the  plant  has 
been  operated,  as  designed.  The  plant  and  Its 
operation  have  been  reviewed  for  the  Interior 
Department  bv  a  Special  Task  Force. 

Project  Gasoline  (May  16,  1962-November 
16  1969)— The  Ralph  M.  Parsons  Company— 
$444,000. 

This  contractor  has  served  as  a  consultant 
and  monitor  on  Project  Gasoline,  a  project 
being  conducted  under  contract  with  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Company.  The  work  per- 
formed includes  (a)  evaluation  of  the  orig- 
inal concept  and  proposal,  and  (b)  surveil- 
lance of  the  Cresap  Pilot  Plant  design  and 
construction.  The  contract  term  has  been  ex- 
tended, permitting  the  contractor  to  con- 
tinue In  this  general  role  throughout  the  life 
of  Project  Gasoline. 

Project  COED  (May  16. 1962-May  29, 1970)  — 
FMC  Corporation— $7,670,000. 

Work  Is  now  primarily  directed  toward  con- 
struction of  a  25-ton-per-day  pilot  plant,  ex- 
perimental runs  of  additional  coals  In  the 
Process  Development  Unit,  and  Improvement 
in  char  desulfurizatlon.  The  original  objec- 
tive was  to  develop  a  process  to  produce  a 
liquid  product  from  coal,  which  could  then 
be  mixed  with  the  residual  char  and  both 
transported  to  market  by  pipeline.  The  con- 
tractor Investigated  several  alternatives  be- 
fore his  efforts  produced  a  multistage  fluld- 
Ized-bed  pyrolysls  process  which,  upon  anal- 
ysis, appeared  to  be  commercially  feasible.  A 
Process  Etevelopment  Unit  with  a  capacity  of 
about  100  pounds  of  coal  per  hour  was  op- 
erated successfully  throughout  most  of  1965 


to  1968.  Commercially  feasible  yields  of  oil, 
gases  (hydrogen.  hlgh-B.t.u.,  and  fuel  gas), 
and  char  were  obtained  from  various  coals 
In  this  unit.  Projections  of  the  results  are 
highly  encouraging. 

A  construction  subcontract  has  been  exe- 
cuted with  Blaw-Knox  Company,  a  site  has 
been  selected  and  prepared  in  Princeton. 
New  Jersey,  and  preparations  are  being  made 
to  start  construction  of  the  pilot  plant  In 
the  spring  of  1969.  Meanwhile,  extensive 
bench-scale  experimentation  Is  proceeding 
on  the  char-desulfurlzatlon  process,  which 
holds  the  promise  of  being  a  source  of  low- 
cost,  low-sulfur  fuel  for  power  generation. 

Project  Seacoke  (August  10,  1964 — Febru- 
ary 10.  1969)- The  Atlantic  Richfield  Com- 
pany— $968,000. 

Research  on  this  contract  has  established 
the  technical  and.  in  certain  locations,  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  simultaneous  fiuld  cok- 
ing of  coal  mixed  vfith  residuum  from  pe- 
troleum   processing.    During    calendar    year 

1968.  the  process  design  for  a  commercial 
plant  was  completed. 

The    final    report,    to    be    issued    early    In 

1969,  describes  in  detail  all  special  features 
of  equipment  and  operations  of  the  process. 
It  also  indicates  the  special  features — ex- 
isting adjacent  operating  petroleum  refiner- 
ies and  powerplants — which  may  make  the 
system  economically  viable. 

Additionally  the  report  will  contain  much 
Information,  not  hitherto  published,  on  the 
characteristics  of  synthetic  crudes  produced 
from  coal  The  purpose  of  this  project  was 
to  develop  a  process  for  using  and  treating 
coal  in  oU-refinerv  fluldlzed  coking  units. 
The  lighter  fractions  of  coal  would  be  con- 
verted to  a  refinery  feedstock,  and  the  resid- 
ual char  could  serve  as  a  boiler  fuel  in  cen- 
tral-station powerplants  adjacent  to  the 
refinery. 

Bench-scale  work  Indicates  that  the  proc- 
ess Is  technically  ."^easlble.  Work  on  a  larger 
scale  was  done  under  the  contractor's  direc- 
tion m  the  OCR  Process  Development  Unit 
located  at  the  FMC  Corporation  laboratory. 
Princeton.  New  Jersey.  Use  of  this  existing 
facility  permitted  the  final  development 
work  to  be  performed  at  considerable  sav- 
ings In  time  and  cost. 

H-Coal  Process  February  4.  1965-February 
4.  1968) — Hydrocarbon  Research.  Inc. — 
$2,063,750. 

The  next  step  planned  In  this  project  was 
to  have  been  the  building  and  operation  of 
a  pilot  plant  to  confirm  the  favorable  Indica- 
tions of  previous  work.  However,  as  funds 
were  not  available,  the  contract  was  termi- 
nated and  a  final  report  was  published  by 
OCR  In  1968. 

Tills  process,  an  adaptation  of  the  Hydro- 
carbon Research,  Inc..  commercial  "H-OH" 
process,  is  based  on  conversion  of  coal  in 
an  ebullating  bed  (a  suspension  of  solid 
caUlysts  and  coal  In  a  flowing  liquid)  to  a 
synthetic  crude  oil  (syncrude)  followed  by 
additional  treatment  to  refined  products 

Bench-scale  work,  confirmed  by  larger 
operations  at  a  rate  of  200  pounds  of  coal 
per  hour,  produced  higher  yields  than  those 
originally  projected.  Detailed  studies  of  coal 
refineries,  based  on  experimental  data,  indi- 
cated potential  commercial  feasibility  in  sev- 
eral coal-producing  areas  of  the  United 
States.  A  report  describing  these  studies  has 
been  published  by  OCR  (See  Appendix.)  An 
independent  investigation  of  the  feasibility 
of  this  process  has  been  made  by  the  Research 
Division  of  American  OH  Company  and  has 
been  published  by  OCR.  The  conclusions 
generally  support  the  contractor's  estimates 
and  suggest  that  additional  experimental 
work.  Including  pilot-plant  operations,  may 
be  desirable.  A  plant  price  of  12  cents  per 
gallon  of  gasoline  was  estimated  for  a  typical 
coal  refinery.  Coals  from  Illinois.  Wyoming, 
New  Mexico,  and  North  Dakota  were  tested 
In  the  experimental  program. 
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Conversion — power 
Coal-Energized    Fuel    Cell     (December    6. 
1962-June   6,    1970) — Westlnghouse   Electric 
Corporation — $3,866^99. 

The  objective  of  this  work  is  to  develop  a 
coal -energized  fuel  cell  system  with  high 
thermal  efficiency.  The  project  received  an 
Industrial  Research  Magazine  award  for  1965. 
Jackson  and  Moreland.  a  subsidiary  of 
United  Engineers  and  Constructors,  Inc..  es- 
timated power  production  at  less  than  3 
mills  per  kilowatt  hour  with  no  air  or  ther- 
mal pollution. 

During  1968  the  contract  was  amended  to 
provide  additional  funds  and  extend  the 
time  to  contlniie  the  bench-scale  effort.  Ma- 
terials (metal  oxides)  and  frabrlcatlon  pro- 
cedures have  been  developed  and  selected  for 
construction  of  the  100-kw.  development 
unit.  Engineering  design  for  fabrication  of 
the  100-kw.  development  unit  Is  proceeding 
under  subcontracts  with  the  Institute  of  Oas 
Technology  and  Cameron  and  Jones.  Inc. 
Projected  completion  date  for  these  sub- 
contracts Is  June  30.  1969.  An  erection  and 
operation  contract  for  the  development  unit 
is  currently  awaiting  funding  approval.  This 
work  continues  to  give  every  indication  that 
-the  objectives  can  be  achieved. 
-  Klactrogasdynamlc  Power  Generation 
(May  10.  1966-September  30,  1968) — Gour- 
dlne  Systems.  Inc.— $1,200,000. 

Eiectrogasdynamlcs  (EGD)  is  a  method  of 
direct  power  conversion.  With  this  system, 
gases,  laden  with  coal-ash  particles,  are  ex- 
panded through  channels.  An  Ionizing  de- 
vice at  the  upstream  end  of  the  channel 
charges  the  particles.  The  work  done  by  the 
expanding  gas  results  In  the  collection  of 
very  high  voltages  on  an  electrode  at  the 
downstream  end  of  the  channel.  In  this  way 
It  may  be  possible  to  generate  high-voltage 
direct  current  from  a  device  with  no  moving 
parts. 

A  conceptual  design  for  a  full-scale  plant 
has  been  prepared,  and  small-scale  labora- 
tory tests  have  been  conducted.  A  coal-flred 
rig  has  been  constructed  by  Poster  Wheeler 
Corporation  (subcontractor)  for  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  single  and  multiple  elec- 
trogasdynamic  channels.  Continuing  prob- 
lems have  been  encountered  with  operation 
of  this  combustor-generator,  and  the  efficien- 
cies obtained  in  all  tests  indicate  that  this 
system  cannot  become  practical  in  the  near 
future.  Work  has  been  completed  and  a  final 
report  Is  being  prepared. 

Thermionic  Topper  (April  24,  1967-Aprll 
24,  1969)— Consolidated  Controls  Corpora- 
tion— $241,798. 

A  thermionic  topper  is  a  device  which, 
when  exposed  to  high  temperatures  in  a 
coal-flred  furnace,  emits  ions  and  so  gener- 
ates an  electric  current.  The  high-tempera- 
ture ga^es  leaving  the  furnace  are  then  used 
to  generate  steam  in  a  conventional  manner 
to  drive  a  turbine  generator.  The  results  are 
increased  power  output  and  increased  effi- 
ciency. Preliminary  cost  studies  and  esti- 
mates indicate  that  a  thermionic  topper  has 
commercial  possibilities.  Analyses  of  such  a 
topping  device  on  a  conventional  steam  cycle 
indicate  a  potential  thermal  efficiency  gain 
of  5  to  10  percent  absolute. 

Work  to  date  has  been  directed  toward  de- 
velopment of  a  small-size  thermionic  gen- 
erator to  be  tested  in  experimental  combus- 
tion furnaces.  MateHal  problems,  together 
with  a  shortage  of  funds,  preclude  the  exten- 
sion of  this  work  and  a  final  report  will  be 
Issued  In  1969, 

Snp porting  research 

Low- Ash  Coal  (October  10,  19e6-October 
i?;  /^'^l,^— The  Pittsburg  &  Midway  Coal 
Mining  Co.— $7,640,000, 

The  Low-Ash  Coal  contract  is  for  design 
construction,  and  operation  of  a  pilot  plant 
to  be  located  In  Tacoma.  Washington    De- 
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sign  work  is  in  progress.  SupporUng  lab- 
oratory  studies  are  being  undertaken,  as 
subcontracts,  at  Washington  State  Univer- 
sity and  the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  Research 
Laboratory. 

The  project  represents  a  continuation  of 
work  performed  by  Spencer  Chemical  Com- 
pany, an  affiliate  of  The  Pittsburgh  &  Midway 
Coal  Mining  Co.,  under  a  previous  contract 
for  development  of  a  solvation  process  for 
treating  coal  to  remove  ash  and  other  im- 
purities. Technical  feasibility  was  demon- 
stiuted  on  a  wide  range  of  coals  from  the 
highest  rank  to  lignite.  The  end  product,  re- 
gardless of  the  coal  type  or  source,  contains 
about  16,000  B.t.u.'s  per  pound,  has  an  ash 
content  of  one-tenth  of  one  percent,  and  a 
very  low  sulfur  content. 

Studies  indicate  potential  as  a  powerplant 
fuel  ( in  areas  where  atmospheric  contamina- 
tion Is  a  problem) ,  as  a  gas  turbine  and  dlesel 
fuel  (perhaps  mixed  with  a  distillate  oil),  a 
raw  material  for  carbon  and  graphite  elec- 
trodes, and  other  uses. 

A  specific  site  for  the  pilot  plant  has  been 
selected  on  U.S.  Government  property  at  Ft, 
Louis,  Washington,  and  the  detailed  con- 
struction design  has  been  completed  by 
Stesrns-Roger  Corporation.  Because  of  fund- 
ing constraints,  the  schedule  for  construc- 
tloa  and  operation  of  the  pilot  plant  has  not 
yet  been  established. 

Electrofluldlc  Coal  Processing  (May  11 
1966-November  11.  1970)— Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity—$226,200. 

An  Initial  laboratory  program  Indicated  the 
feaalbUlty  of  producing  useful  gases  by  using 
a  fluldlzed  bed  and  resistance  electric  heat- 
ing. The  contractor's  Phase  I  report  indicates 
commercial  possibilities,  and  the  Institute  of 
Gas  Technology  is  planning  to  use  this  sys- 
tem to  produce  hydrogen  In  Its  hydrogasifl- 
catlon  process.  Larger  reactors  are  beln" 
designed.  ' 

The  successful  development  of  Improved 
methods  for  power  generation,  such  as  the 
fuel  cell,  magnetohydrod\Tiamlcs,  or  other 
systems,  could  result  In  availability  of  large 
blocks  of  low-cost  power  at  mine-mouth 
plants.  A  successful  method  for  electrotreat- 
ment  of  coal  would  then  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  chemical  complex  at  the  mine 
mouth.  Such  a  complex  would  benefit  the 
economy  of  coal-producing  areas  and  the 
entire  Nation. 

,o^  Processing  (May  11,  1966-November  11 
1969) — Avco  Corporation  $1,821,000. 

Evaluation  of  experimental  work  performed 
under  this  contract  shows  that  it  has  poten- 
tial commercial  application  for  the  manu- 
facture of  acetylene.  A  Phase  I  report 
indicating  potential  commercial  feaslbllitv' 
has  been  published  by  OCR. 

The  goal  Of  this  project  is  to  develop  a 
method  of  treating  coal  In  an  electric  arc 
There  are  many  indications  that  coal  treated 
by  intense  concentration  of  energv-  will  in 
miscroseconds.  form  useful  chemicals  such  as 
acetylene.  The  problem  areas  are  removing 
these  chemicals  from  the  reaction  before 
they  are  degraded,  maximizing  the  yield 
and  minimizing  the  power  consxunptlon 

The  contractor  has  built  several  small  high- 
iiitensity  arc  devices.  Much  has  been  learned 
about  mechanics  of  the  equipment,  methods 
of  c(jal  feeding,  and  configuration  of  the 
cathodes  and  anodes.  Acetylene  has  been 
produced  and  the  yield  has  been  Increased 
several-fold  (from  0.5  percent  to  3.5  percent 
of  coal  feed).  The  specific  energy  require- 
ment, a  vital  factor  In  process  costs,  has  been 
reduced  by  a  factor  of  10. 

A  preliminary  pilot  plant  desl^  is  being 
prepared,  and  the  continuing  small-scale  ex- 
perimental work  has  resulted  In  a  steady  rate 
of  process  Improvements,  Because  of  limited 
fund  ng,  the  work  will  continue  at  the  pres- 
ent level  before  proceeding  to  a  possible 
pilot-plant  seal"  H"=*iuie 


Western  Coal  (August  24,  1962-August  14 
1969)— University  of  Utah— $476  000  n's' 
Government  Funds;  $351,000  State  of  nt»h 
Funds.  "^^ 

The  purpose  of  this  project,  a  laboratorv 
scale  investigation,  is  to  determine  the  proc 
esslng    characteristics    of    Western    coals  so 
that  they  may  be  readily  adapted  to  proc 
esses    being    developed    elsewhere    by    other 
OCH     contractors.     Generally,     each     OCR 
process  development  contractor  starts  work 
with  the  coal  most  conveniently  available  and 
with  which  he  is  most  familiar.  It  is  thp'de 
sire  of  OCR   to  extend  successful  processes 
to  as  wide  a  range  of  coals  as  possible  for 
the  benefit  of  all  areas  of  the  country    The 
purpose  of  this  research  is  to  increase  ki  owl 
edge  of  Western  coals  and  make  this  knowl- 
edge  available 

Studies  of  coal  solvation,  as  well  as  hleh. 
pre.s8ure  hydrogenatlon  of  Western  coals 
are  continuing. 

Szlkla-Roslnek  Combustor  System  (June 
28.  1966-December  28,  1968)— The  Franklin 
Institute— $196,700. 

Based  on  the  Szlkla-Roslnek  Combustor 
which  originated  in  Hungarv,  this  process  13 
intended  to  develop  equipment  to  generate 
an  economical  fuel  gas  for  gas  turbines  and 
other  purposes. 

The  Contractor  has  completed  his  pre- 
mlnary  investigation  and  has  made  a  pre- 
llmlnary  de.sign  of  an  experimental  gasifler 
I^k  of  funds  precludes  further  actlvitv  at 
this  time.  Therefore,  the  work  will  be  "ter- 
mlnated  and  a  Phase  I  report  will  be 
prepared. 

The  contractor  Is  also  making  an  engineer- 
ing analysis  of  the  application  of  an  am- 
monia turbine  bottoming  cycle,  in  connection 
With  conventional  steam  turbines,  as  a  means 
of  eliminating  cooling  water  requirements 
in  coal-fired  electric-generating  plants.  Indi- 
cations are  that  this  study  can  help  show 
the  way  to  better  utilization  of  our  Western 
coal  resources  as  an  important  energy  source 
and  can  be  of  Importance  in  conservine 
water  in  arid  areas.  Also,  it  would  provide 
greater  flexibility  for  siting  new  plants 
,^^"'^1'^"?"  "eating  of  Coal  (Januarv  4, 
1967-April  14.  1968)— Stanford  Research  In- 
stitute—$176,000. 

The  contractor  conducted  laboratorv  in- 
vestigations on  the  electro-processing  of  coal 
in  a  system  employing  high-frequencv  induc- 
tion transfer  of  electric  energy  to  a  fluidized 
^hl°v,  ^°^^J^^  objective  was  to  determine 
Z^.y^Z  "'^^"'  '^^^'"icals  could  be  produced 
with  this  system.  This  approach  to  electro- 
processing  is  parallel  to,  but  different  from 
the  approach  of  Avoc  Corporation  and  Iowa 
btate  University. 

During  1967  the  contractor's  efiforts  were 
.^^«  !?  ^'^Perlmentlng  with  equipment 
configurations  to  arrive  at  a  workable  -vs- 
tem.  However,  because  of  materials  prob- 
lems and  impedance  matching  problems,  the 
^^K^v,!!!^!  unsuccessful.  A  final  report  was 
published  by  OCR  In  1968. 

Low-Temperature  Coal  Tar  Process  (Sep- 
tember 9,  1966-September  9,  1969) -West 
Virginia    Institute    of    Technologv— 816,800. 

Work  under  this  contract  was  directed  to- 
ward demonstration  of  the  economic  feasi- 
bllity  of  converting  portions  of  coal  tar  :nto 
A^v  f'''^'''^'^^  antioxidants.  Alkyl  phenol  .-.nd 
AiKyl  naphthol  fractions  were  to  be  re- 
acted With  appropriate  material  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  the  desired  antioxidant  produc- 
tion. After  two  years  of  the  three-vear  pro- 
gram, results  indicated  that  the  work  was 
not  likely  to  have  commercial  value. 

^nJ^^  ^'°''^  ^^^  discontinued  in  December 
1968,  and  a  final  report  will  be  published 
early  In  1969. 

Multiple  Catalyst  Fluldlzed  Reactions  (No- 
yember  27,  1968-November  27,  1973)— The 
University  of  Wyoming,  Natural  Resources 
Research  Institute — $613,700 


This  research  Is  Intended  to  explore  the 
reactions  of  coal  or  char  with  steam  In  a 
fluldlzed  bed  m  the  presence  of  several 
catalysts  simultaneously  at  pressures  up  to 
30  atmospheres.  The  objective  will  be  to  op- 
timize the  production  of  useful  hydrocarbons 
and  gases  from  coal. 

The  work.  Just  getting  underway,  has  be- 
gun with  a  small-scale  investigation  using 
existing  equipment  at  the  University.  If  this 
Is  encouraging,  a  larger  bench-scale  reactor 
will  be  constructed  and  operated  to  deter- 
mine fuither  process  data.  Data  from  the 
bench-scale  unit  will  be  used  to  evaluate 
the  process  and  for  design  of  a  small  pilot 
plant. 

.Acetylene  from  Anthracite  (May  26,  1965- 
March   31.    1968)— Melpar,    Inc. — $364,000. 

The  objective  of  this  project  was  large- 
scale  use  of  anthracite  in  tlie  manufacture 
of  acetylene  and  other  gaseous  products. 
Early  work  Indicated  good  potential  for  sup- 
plying feedstock  to  the  plastic  Industry. 

The  economics  of  the  process  were  updated 
at  the  end  of  the  bench-scale  work  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1968.  This  study  show^ed 
a  I'i  cent  Increase  In  the  cost  of  producing 
acetylene  from  anthracite,  while  reducsd 
costs  were  reported  for  other  processes  Eco- 
nomic advantage  being  essentially  elimi- 
nated, this  work  was  discontinued.  The  final 
report  was  published  In  1968. 

MINING    AND    PREPARATION 

Mining  and  Preparation  Division  is  respon- 
sible for  the  development  and  technical  ad- 
ministration of  a  contract  research  program 
directed  toward:  (a)  finding  new  and  ex- 
panded markets  for  coal  in  its  conventional 
solid  form:  (b)  developing  more  efficient, 
lower  cost  and  safer  methods  of  mining  and 
preparing  coal,  thus  reducing  its  cost  to  the 
consumer:  (c)  improving  coal  combustion 
and  air  pollution  control  techniques:  and  (d) 
creating  markets  for  coal-associated  minerals 
and  waste  products. 


and   South  Africa,  and  have  been  adapted 

to  computers  in  those  countries. 
New  Programs 
The  programs  developed  under  the  pres- 
ent contract  have  been  extensively  tested 
in  the  field  As  with  the  mining  production 
simulation  programs,  they  are  expected  to 
be  widely  used  by  the  industry.  These  pro- 
grams provide  a  means  for  analysis  of  a 
wide  range  of  engineering  and  operating 
systems,  and  should  prove  valuable  In  fur- 
ther reducing  the  cost  and  Improving  the 
safety  of  mining.  The  six  programs  are: 
ventilation  network  analysis  (VENTSIM). 
power-systems-network  analysis  (POWERS 
IM).  cost  projection  analysis  and  mine  de- 
velopment scheduling  ( COSTSCHED 1 .  rall- 
haulage  simulation  (RAILSIMl ,  belt-haulage 
simulation  ( BELTSIM ) ,  and  pumping  sys- 
tems analysis  (PUMPSIMK 

Ventilation  Program 

The  ventilation  network  analysis  program 
determines  the  volume  of  air  flowing  and 
the  pressure  losses  for  each  branch  circuit 
in  the  mine.  Air  control  devices,  fans,  and 
leakage  may  all  be  included  In  an  analysis. 
By  quickly  and  ecoaomiCHay  pruvidmg  the 
pattern  of  flow  and  pressure  loeses  through- 
out the  mine,  a  wide  variety  of  operating 
situations  mav  be  examined.  These  may  In- 
clude the  effect  of  fan  stoppages,  adding  new 
alrshafts,  inserting  new  overcast-s.  or  reduc- 
ing mine  air  resistance. 

The  program  also  indicates  air  regulator 
sizes,    leakage    volumes,    and   fan    operating 


production  capabilities  under  any  track 
haulage  system,  any  operating  strategy,  and 
with  any  combination  of  equipment.  Gather- 
ing locomotives,  main-line  locomotives,  mar- 
shalling yards  and  sidings  may  all  be  in- 
cluded in  an  analysis.  The  program  provides 
data  which  would  be  produced  by  running 
simultaneous  time-studies  on  all  locomotives, 
loading  stations,  storage  sidings,  and  the  car 
dump  for  a  number  of  days  or  weeks  The 
program  Is  probably  the  most  complex  of 
the  many  programs  that  have  been  devel- 
oped, but  It  Is  also  among  the  most  useful. 

Belt-Haulage  Program 
The  belt -haulage  simulation  program  is 
designed  to  simulate  the  flow  of  material 
over  a  belt -conveyor  network  containing 
belts  of  any  length,  width,  and  capacity, 
traveling  at  any  speed.  Transfer  bins,  over- 
load switches,  and  belt  feeders  may  be  In- 
cluded at  any  point  In  the  system. 

The  program  allows  the  user  to  quickly 
and  economically  determine  the  technically 
feasible  belt  network's  designs.  The  most 
economic  may  then  be  chosen.  The  belt  and 
rail-haulage  programs  together  have  the 
capability  of  handling  and  solving  the  most 
complex  haulage  problems.  1 

Drainage  Program  | 
The  pumping  systems  analysis  program  is 
similar  In  concept  to  the  ventilation  and 
power  programs.  'The  branch  flow  rates,  pres- 
sure drop,  and  pump  operating  points  may 
be  quickly  obtained  for  virtually  any  config- 
uration of  pumping  and  piping  equipment. 


Dolnts    ■nils  program  should  prove  valuable     Most  of  the  input  data  can  be  obtained  from 
in  both  optimizing  operating  ventilation  sys-      sch'>matlc  diagrams  of  the  svstem,  handbooks 
•^  .  .        .       _  and  manufacturers'  data. 


terns  and  in  planning  projected  systems 

The  program  provides  great  capability  for 
the  Insertion  of  safety  criteria  In  the  design 
of  mining  ventilation  systems.  Safety  con- 
siderations can  be  evaluated  and  tested  for 
their  Impact  and  feasibility  before  a  design 

Id  waste  proaucis.  jf    'Jr^JnTf ^^h  prTor^   aDnr?^''hes'*Tan'^thul      to  determine  their  effect  on  qualltv  of  mine- 

Since  many  of  the  contracts  are  In  an  ad-      upon    trlal-and-error    approacnes    can    tnuo      ^^^^^  discharge 
vanced  stage  of  progress,  or  are  nearlng  com-      be  reduced. 

Power  Programs 


The  program  can  be  used  to  minimize  the 
pollution  of  stream  systems  by  mine  dis- 
charges. The  benefits  of  mixing  waters  of 
varying  quality,  storage  In  sumps,  the  use 
of  additives,  aeration  of  effluent  and  other 
beneficlatlon    techniques    can    t>e    evaluated 


pletion,  they  are  described  In  somewhat 
greater  depth  than  other  contracts  included 
in  this  Annual  Report. 

Computer  Simulation  of  Mining  Tech- 
niques (June  9.  1964-March  9.  1968)— Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute — $332,000. 

Since  the  completion  of  an  earlier  contract 
with  VPI.  the  mining  production  computer 
bimulatlon  programs  developed  under  that 
contract  have  been  accepted  and  widely 
used  by  the  mining  industry,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  These  programs  are 
designed  to  mathematically  simulate  the 
motions  of  eacli  piece  of  face  equipment  and 
record  and  summarize  the  amoiint  of  time 
spent  at  each  task,  including  inherent  delay 
times. 

The  simulators  permit  the  operator  to  de- 
tect bottlenecks  within  the  system  and  de- 
termine which  operations  should  be  im- 
proved. The  increased  efficiency  resulting 
Irom  the  improvements  can  be  determined. 
New  equipment  also  can  be  evaluated  by 
inserting  Its  performance  capabilities  in  the 
computer  programs.  Thus,  changes  in 
methods,  plans,  or  equipment  can  be  deter- 
imned  without  costly  experimentation 
within  the  mine. 

To  date,  over  35  companies  have  applied 
'he  production  programs.  One  company  has 
reorganized  its  industrial  engineering  de- 
partment to  use  these  programs  more  ad- 
vantageously. 

A  number  of  producing  companies  have 
obtained  the  programs  and  have  adapted 
them  to  run  on  their  own  computer  facilities 
with  their  own  personnel. 

Visitors  have  come  to  'VPI  from  Australia, 
South  Africa,  France  and  Germany  to  learn 
more  of  these  programs,  and  inquiries  have 
been  received  from  Canada  and  Great  Britain. 
The  programs  have  been  used  in  Australia 


The  power-systems-network  analysis  pro- 
gram has  been  structured  to  aid  In  the  de- 
sign or  analysis  of  large-scale  a.c  or  d.c. 
power  systems.  Output  from  the  program 
includes  the  currents,  flowing,  voltage  drops, 
and  power  losses  for  each  line.  The  current 
flowing,  available  voltage,  percent  of  rated 
voltage,  power  consumption,  and  power  fac- 
tor are  given  for  each  load.  Use  of  the  pro- 
gram win  enable  the  design  engineer  and 
the  operating  engineer  to  quickly  determine 
the  impact  of  changes  on  existing  systems 
or  to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  proposed 
designs. 

Safetv  considerations  and  safety  criteria 
are  stressed.  Electrical  systems  are  critical  in 
the  prevention  and  control  of  mine  fires  and 
explosions,  and  this  program  has  the  poten- 
tial to  Improve  significantly  the  safety  cliar- 
acterlstlcs  in  such  a  system. 

Cost  and  Scheduling  Program 
The  cost  projection  analysis  and  mine 
development  scheduling  program  Is  designed 
to  show  the  effect  of  engineering  and  man- 
agement decisions  In  dollars  per  ton.  Labor, 
supply,  general  inside,  general  outside,  plant 
and  supervisory  costs  are  computed  on  the 
basis  of  per  ton  mined,  feet  advanced,  days 
worked.  Idle  days  accumulated,  or  on  a 
monthly  basis. 

Thus,  several  operational  plans  may  be 
qulcklv  compared.  For  example,  two-shift 
versus"  three-shift  operation  or  the  develop- 
ment of  seven  versus  five  entry  mains  may 
be  readily  compared.  In  addition,  the  pro- 
eram  may  also  be  used  to  forecEist  mine 
production  and  supply  usage. 

Rail-Haulage  Program 
The    rail-haulage    simulation    program    Is 
designed  to  simulate  haulage  movements  and 


Large  Packaged  Boilers  (February  20.  1965- 
February  20,  1969)— Pope,  Evans  and  Rob- 
bins — $809,000. 

The  fluidlzed-bed  boiler  development  pro- 
gram was  described  in  detail  in  the  1968  OCR 
Annual  Report.  Recent  work  has  been  a  full- 
scale  single  cell  of  a  multlcell  boiler.  This 
work  has  consisted  of  ( 1 )  finding  solutions 
to  the  remaining  problems  In  the  system.  (2) 
preparing  an  outline  design  of  a  "packaged" 
multlcell  boiler  with  a  capacity  of  250,000 
pounds  of  steam  per  hour,  (3)  developing 
conceptual  designs  of  a  utUlty-slzed  boiler, 
and  (4)  conducting  tests  to  determine  gase- 
ous emissions  and  techniques  for  controlling 
these  emissions. 

Development  of  the  fluidlzed-bed  single 
cell  indicates  that  factory-assembled,  cooi- 
fired  boilers  may  be  constructed  in  capacities 
up  to  350.000  pounds  of  steam  hourly,  as 
compared  with  the  present  100.000-pound 
capacity  limitation  (also  develojjed  under 
OCR  contract).  The  Installed  cost  of  a 
"packaged"  fluidlzed-bed  boiler  in  the  range 
of  200.000  to  350.000  pounds  per  hour  will  be 
less  than  any  field-erected  counterpart,  re- 
gardless of  type  of  fuel.  The  installed  cost, 
for  example,  will  be  40  percent  of  the  In- 
stalled cost  of  a  spreader-stoker-flred  boiler 
of  equal  capacity.  The  present  single-cell 
boiler  has  been  optimized  and  proved  with 
approximately  1,500  hours  running  time  and 
all  major  obstecles  have  been  overcome. 
Construction  and  satisfactory  operation  of  a 
feasible  multlcell  prototype  coal-fired  fluld- 
lzed-bed  boiler  should  demonstrate  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  combustion  system  and  as- 
sure Its  commercial  acceptance. 

Under  the  terms  of  an  Interagency  agree- 
ment between  OCR  and  the  National  Air 
Pollution  Control  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
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special  tewta  have  been  conducted  to  deter- 
mine the  air-pollutant  emlsslona  from  the 
fluldl«ed-bed  boiler  and  also  the  extent  to 
which  these  emissions,  particularly  sulfur 
dioxide,  may  bo  reduced  by  the  addition  of 
limestone  to  the  bed.  This  Investigation  was 
Initiated  because  of  a  number  of  potential 
advantages  of  the  fluldlzed  bed,  most  Im- 
portant of  which  Is  the  excellent  gas-to- 
sollds  contact  that  can  be  achieved  with 
limestone  and  Its  resultant  reaction  with 
sulfur  dioxide. 

Extensive  tests  conducted  In  a  small-scale 
unit  indicate  that  sulfur -dioxide  emissions 
from  high-sulfur  coal  can  be  reduced  sig- 
nificantly by  addition  of  limestone.  The  fact 
that  not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  lime- 
stone reacts,  suggests  that  this  performance 
can  be  improved  by  continued  research. 
Tests  in  the  full-scale  cell  Indicate  compa- 
rable performance. 

The  emission  of  nitric  oxides  from  the 
fluldized-bed  combtistor.  for  all  operating 
condltloiiS.  Is  less  than  reported  values  for 
most  conventional  boilers. 

The  promising  results  achieved  thus  far  In 
developing  fluldlzed-bed  boilers  Indicate  a 
need  for  the  testing  of  a  full-.scale  prototype 
boiler  as  the  next  essent!  .1  step  toward  com- 
mercialization. Work  should  continue  to 
develop  methods  for  maximum  economic  gas- 
eous (JOntrol.  as  well  as  scaling  up  designs 
or  the  "Basic  boiler  Although  work  to  date 
has  been  concentrated  in  the  Industrial-size 
range,  the  greatest  potential  application  lies 
In  the  utility  field. 

In  the  electric  utility  range  of  two  million 
pounds  or  more  of  hourly  steam  capacity,  a 
fluldlzed-bed  boiler  will  occupy  about  15 
percent  of  the  volumetric  space  required  for 
a  pulverized  coal  boiler.  The  installation  costs 
of  such  boiler  equipment,  auxiliaries,  and 
building  for  a  l.OOO-megawatt  powerplant 
should  be  about  one-half  that  of  a  conven- 
tional pulverized  boiler  system  and  should 
reduce  the  overall  powerplant  costs  by  $20 
per  kilowatt  of  capacity,  or  a  total  of  $26  mil- 
lion in  capital  Investment. 

Present  indications  are  that  budget  con- 
straints will  force  a  termination  of  this  work 
Sewage-Treatment  Pilot  Plant  (August  25 
1965-Aprll     26,     19701— Rand    Development 
Corporation — «1.686.798. 

The  lO.OOO-g.illon-per-hour  coal-sewage  pi- 
lot plant  went  into  operation  In  June  1968. 
A  clear  effluent  from  raw  sewage  has  beeii 
produced  in  one  step  and  no  major  process 
difficulties  have  been  encountered. 

The  pilot  plant  program  Is  a  continuation 
of  an  earlier  OCR  project  In  which  the  con- 
tractor found  coal  to  be  valuable  as  a  Alter 
medium,  adsorbent  and  settling  aid  In  the 
treatment  of  sewage  and  Industrial  waste 
waters.  Although  a  new  one-step  treatment 
system  based  on  coal  has  been  developed  and 
is  being  studied  in  the  pilot  plant,  recent 
advances  in  the  requirements  for  waste  treat- 
ment have  drawn  attention  to  the  unique 
disposable-filter  aspect  of  the  process  as  an 
attractive  solution  to  problems  In  e.xi-^ting 
waste-treatment  plants.  This  wider  applica- 
tion of  the  coal  process  is  also  to  be  investi- 
gated in  the  pilot  plant. 

While  technical  progress  to  date  is  en- 
couraging, a  number  of  problem  areas  re- 
quire further  study  and  resolution  in  both 
the  laboratory  and  pUot  plant.  Phosphate 
removal  U  unpredictable  at  present,  and 
ranges  from  very  high  to  negligible.  Acid 
formation  in  a  fresh  coal  bed  during  Initial 
operating  hours,  while  moderate,  has  not 
been  explained.  Basic  scientific  Information 
is  not  available  to  explain  the  wide  variation 
between  coals  of  different  geographic  origins 
and  classifications  in  terms  of  their  adsorp- 
Uon  characteristics.  The  ease  of  grinding 
and  sizing  coals  to  the  desired  range  has 
been  found  to  vary  widely  between  coals  from 
various  seams.  These  factors  indicate  that 
coal   sewage-    and    waste-treatment   plants 


cannot  be  built  on  a  standard  packaged-de- 
sign basis,  but  that  each  will  have  to  be 
engineered  to  the  best  available  coal  at 
each  plant  site. 

These  matters  will  receive  attention  dur- 
ing the  coming  year's  plant  operation,  as 
will  the  study  of  combustion  characteristics 
of  the  coal-sewage  sludge.  The  contractor 
also  expects  to  explore  the  application  of 
coal  chars  to  the  process  in  the  belief  that 
many  of  the  chars  produced  from  OCR  con- 
version processes  may  have  higher  adsorptlve 
capacities  than  the  coals  from  which  they 
were  derived.  This  possibility  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  independent  findings 
of  other  OCR  contractors. 

High-Temperature  Boiler  Tube  Corrosion 
(November  24,  1965-September  24,  1968)  — 
Combustion  Engineering,  Inc. — $406,000. 

OCR  awarded  a  contract  to  Combustion  En- 
gineering to  Investigate  methods  by  which 
coal  can  be  processed  to  reduce  corrosion  or 
damage  to  fireside  surfaces  of  high-tempera- 
ture boilers.  A  further  objective  was  to  de- 
termine methods  of  reducing  the  amount  of 
air  pollutants. 

This  work  has  Indicated  certain  relation- 
ships between  coal  composition  and  corro- 
sion rates.  Based  on  the  data  obtained  from 
this  testing  program,  the  chief  constituents 
aflfectlng  the  corrosion  rate  are  alkalies,  al- 
kaline earths,  iron,  and  sulfur. 

The  alkaline  earth  materials  are  significant 
In  that  they  may  neutralize  the  alkalies,  thus 
preventing  formation  of  the  complex  com- 
pounds. Three  of  the  tests  conducted  during 
this  program  have  demonstrated  the  ability 
of  alkaline  earth  materials  to  Inhibit  the  cor- 
rosive effect  of  the  alkalies. 

Because  of  the  close  correlation  between 
iron,  pyrltlc  sulfur,  and  total  sulfur  In  most 
coals,  it  has  been  difficult  to  determine  which 
of  these  variables  is  most  significant.  For 
corroBlon  to  occur,  both  iron  and  sulfur  must 
be  present  In  some  limited  quantity.  In  ad- 
dition, a  certain  concentration  of  sulfur  trl- 
oxide  is  needed  to  maintain  stability.  The 
data  Indicate  that  both  Iron  oxides  and  sulfur 
In  the  range  normally  found  In  utility  coals 
are  contributing  factors  in  determining  the 
corrosion  rate. 

The  combination  of  effects  of  each  of  the 
variables — sodiima,  potassium,  alkaline 
earths,  and  iron — made  it  possible  to  explain 
the  corrosion  rates  on  most  of  the  coals 
tested.  A  nomograph  has  been  constructed 
whereby  the  potential  corroslveness  of  a 
given  coal  can  be  determined.  Also,  amounts 
of  neutralizing  limes  and  limestones  to  be 
added  (expressed  as  CaO  equivalent)  can  be 
established  from  the  nomograph.  This  nomo- 
graph provides  a  tool  by  which  preparation 
processes  can  be  modified  to  reduce  the  cor- 
roslveness of  the  coal. 

These  results  provided  the  groundwork  for 
a  corrosion-reduction  study  of  the  entire 
system  of  operations,  from  the  seam  face 
where  mining  begins  to  the  point  of  loading 
for  sWpment. 

1.  The  Mining  System:  Analyses  of  many 
channel  samples  indicate  that  the  materials 
affecting  corrosion,  as  well  as  other  coal  im- 
purities, originate  primarily  from  the  roof, 
floor,  or  partings  in  the  seam.  Therefore,  the 
corroslveness  of  a  coal  may  be  reduced  by 
mining  so  as  to  Increase  the  alkaline  earth 
materials  or  decrease  the  alkaUes.  This  can 
be  accomplished  by  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(a)  Inclusion  or  exclusion  of  roof  material 

( b )  Inclusion  or  exclusion  of  floor  material 

(c)  Inclusion  or  exclusion  of  parting  ma- 
terials. 

2.  Coal  Preparation:  The  results  of  bench- 
scale  chemical  and  physical  tests  reveal  that 
the  Individual  chemical  constituents  of  coal 
ash  often  concentrate  In  specific  size  and/or 
weight  fracUons  of  coal.  Thus,  conventional 
sizing  and  gravity  concentrating  techniques 
can  be  used  to  alter  the  chemical  compo- 
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sltlon  of  the  coal  product.  Thus,  it  U  possible 
to  reduce  corrosion  through  conventional 
coal-preparation  methods.  ""onai 

In  order  to  verify  these  possibilities    a  25 
ton  lot  of  coal   was  prepared   by  size  and 
gravity  separations  to  Increase  alkaline  earths 
and    decrease    alkali    content.    The   furnacp 
test  of  this  modified  coal  demonstrated  sub 
stantlal  reduction  of  corrosion  as  expected' 

3  Coal  Additives  and  Blending:  There  are 
still  other  possibilities,  at  the  mine  site  for 
reducing  corrosive  properties.  One  of  these 
Is  the  use  of  locally  purchased  or  mined 
corroelon-retarding  additives  such  as  lime 
stone  or  dolomite. 

Another  method  that  has  been  In  use  tor 
many  years,  especially  in  England,  is  the 
blending  of  corrosive  and  noncorroslve  coals 
possibly  from  different  areas  of  the  same 
mine. 

A  combination  of  these  techniques  may 
prove  to  be  the  most  advantageous. 

Methods  used  to  produce  noncorroslve 
coals  can  also  serve  for  pollution  control 
However.  2  to  12  times  as  much  neutraliz- 
ing material  may  be  needed  to  control  pollu- 
tion. Conversely,  the  amount  of  neutralizing 
material  needed  to  control  air  pollution 
would.  In  most  cases,  exceed  the  amount 
needed  to  control  high-temperature  corro- 
sion. According  to  results  of  the  OCR  studv 
the  most  corrosive  coal  tested  would  require 
an  addition  of  1.6  percent  calcium  oxide  as 
measured  on  a  coal  basis  to  eliminate  high- 
temperature  corrosion. 

To  control  both  sulfur  gae  emissions  and 
boiler  corrosion,  it  Is  desirable  to  maintain 
an  optimum  balance  between  the  sulfv.r 
level  of  the  coal  and  the  alkaline  po.rth.s  re- 
tained in  the  co.<<l  or  added  to  the  coal,  dn- 
ventlonal  cleaning  using  gravity  techniques 
can  remove  most  of  the  pyrltlc  sulfur  and 
thereby  reduce  the  total  sulfur  by  50  percent 
or  more.  Such  a  reduction  greatly  reduces  the 
alkaline  earth  requirements.  Coal  preparation 
processes  might  be  designed  not  only  to 
reduce  ihe  sulfur  but  increase  alkaline 
earth  percentages  as  well. 

Flyash  Construction  Material  Program 
(December  6,  1965-June  6.  1969) — West  Vlr- 
ginla  University  —$466,500. 

The  WVU-OCR  brick  pilot  plant  was  de- 
scribed in  great  detail  in  the  1968  Annual 
Report  of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research.  Brlet- 
ly.  the  process  involves  mixing  flyash  with 
bottom  slag  or  with  bottom  ash  in  prede- 
termined amounts,  and  adding  small  quan- 
tities of  sodium  silicate  i water  glass)  sc:.;- 
tlon  as  a  binding  agent.  This  mixture  is 
then  pressed  into  brick,  block,  or  other  struc- 
tural shapes  and  subsequently  fired  to  yield 
an  Inexpensive,  lightweight,  high-strength, 
high-quality  product.  The  process  Is  shown 
in  the  schematic  diagram. 

During  the  past  year,  shakedown  and  test 
operations  were  undertaken,  and  all  mechan- 
ical phases  of  the  pilot  plant  have  proved 
to  be  technically  sound.  An  extensive  plant 
optimization  program  has  been  completed 
utilizing  one  flyash-slag  combination.  Opti- 
mum values  for  such  variables  as  forming 
pressure,  silica  content,  moisture  content, 
firing  cycles,  etc.,  have  been  established  and 
will  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  remaining  flr- 
ash-slag  combinations  chosen  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

Experimental  work  completed  this  year  In- 
dlcates  that  the  chemical  composition  of 
flyash  and  bottom  ash  is  of  little  significance 
in  the  production  of  structural  materials, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  problem  flyashes. 
These  flyashes,  when  untreated,  produce  an 
undesirable  structural  material.  Problem 
flyashes  containing  relatively  high  quanti- 
ties cf  soluble  minerals  and  flyashes  which 
originate  from  limestone-based  experimen- 
tal air  pollution  control  processes  can  be 
treated  by  adding  hydrochloric  or  acetic 
acid  to  yield  a  high-quality  structural  prod- 
uct. The  acid  addltlte  reduces  scumming  and 
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efflorescence.  Increases  unfired  and  fired  brick 
strength,  and  with  certain  flyashes  reduces 
by  50  percent  or  more  the  sodium  silicate 
binder  consumption.  The  latter  benefit  of- 
fers a  considerable  cost  saving,  since  the 
sodium  silicate  Is  the  most  costly  item  used 
to  produce  structural  materials  from  coal 
ash. 

A  West  Virginia  University  Coal  Research 
Bureau  report  in  question  and  answer  form, 
covering  all  phases  of  the  WVU-OCR  Ply- 
ash  Brick  Program,  will  be  published  In  the 
e.irly  part  of  the  coming  year. 

Coal-Pired  Diesel  Engines  (May  10,  1966- 
January  31,  1969) — Howard  University — 
8229,350. 

The  contractor  has  been  Investigating  the 
feasibility  of  converting  a  conventional  diesel 
engine  into  an  engine  utilizing  a  com- 
bination of  pulverized  coal  and  diesel  oil  as 
the  fuel. 

The  work  employs  a  small  four-stroke- 
cycle  diesel  engine  rated  at  15  horsepower 
at  a  full  speed  of  1800  rpm.  This  engine  has 
been  reconditioned  and  its  lubrication  sys- 
tem and  other  parts  modified  to  reduce  oil 
contamination  by  the  pulverized  coal 

The  engine  is  instrumented  to  determine 
typical  internal-combustion  engine  design 
factors  such  as  pressure  and  temperature 
\arlations,  fuel  consumption,  exhaust  gas 
composition,  brake  horsepower,  and  heat 
losses. 

Most  recently  Howard  University,  in  con- 
junction with  a  subcontractor  (Value  Engi- 
neering Company),  has  completed  approxi- 
mately 50  hours  of  a  100-hour  test  aimed 
at  identifying  and  assessing  problems  assocl- 
aied  with  fuel  injection,  corrosion,  abrasion, 
and  lubricating  oil  contamination.  The  wear 
rates  reflect  some  Improvement  over  previ- 
ous studies,  but  they  are  still  unsatisfactory. 
Slag  accumulation  around  the  exhaust  valve, 
though  no  problem  In  the  existing  tests,  is 
sufficient  to  be  of  concern  In  extended 
utilization  of  pulverized  coal  as  a  diesel  fuel. 
Tl'.e  performance  of  the  engine  was  found 
t'j  be  very  sensitive  to  engine  speed  and 
particle  size  distribution  and  somewhat  less 
sensitive  to  types  and  classifications  of  coal 

Based  on  existing  market  prices,  savings 
in  fuel  cost  might  be  realized  using  a 
coal  oil  mix,  but  whether  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  offset  capital  investment,  main- 
tenance, storage  and  handling  costs  is  some- 
what questionable. 


25-HOUR  COMPARISON-ENGINE  OPERATING  ON  DIESEL 
OIL  VS.  OIL  AND  COAL,  1000  RPM  90  PERCENT  RATED 
LOAD  EQUALS  7.5  HP 
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Oil 


Oil/coal 


Special  tual  con- 
sumption. 

Fuel  consumption. 


Mechanical  efficiency. 
Thermal  efficiency.. 
Exhaust  gas  analysis: 

COj 

0)  (Moisture 
tree) 

CO  .- 

N,(Bal) 

Heat  balance: 

Heat  trom  fuel  .. 

Eihaust  gases  .. 

Water 

Worl((IHO)..     . 

Radiation  and 
conyention. 


0.423  lbs.  oil/  1S96  lbs.  oil  plus 

BHP-hour.  lbs  coal'BHP- 

hour. 
3.15  lbs  oilliour..  .S8  lbs  oil^our 
1102  lbs.  coal/ 
hour 

66  percent 66  percent. 

46.8  percent 16.7  percent. 

6.3  percent 11.4  percent 

11.1  percent 3.8  percent 

.14  percent 6  percent 

82.5  percent 84.2  percent 

61,400  B.tu./hour.  73,660  B.t.u./hour. 

32  percent 40  percent 

17  percent 15  percent 

46.7  percent 39  percent 

4  percent 6  percent. 


Culm  Bank  Processing  (August  26,  196&- 
Pebruary  26,  1969) — Dorr-Oliver,  Inc. — 
$289,575'  U.S.  Government  Funds;  $96,525 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  Funds. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  tons  of  anthracite 
refuse  exist  in  culm  banks  throughout  the 
Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal  mining  region. 
The  contractor  has  upgraded  the  refuse  by 
processing  crushed  material  in  a  fluldized- 
bed  reactor  to  burn  out  most  of  the  carbon, 
In  the  hope  of  producing  an  economically 
attractive  product,  or  products,  for  further 
processing  and  end  use. 

As  possibilities,  many  end  products  were 
listed  lor  consideration,  such  as  concrete  and 
lightweight  aggregates,  "red  dog,"  cinder, 
low-grade  fuels,  pozzolanic  cements,  alumina, 
lime,  vanadium,  germanium,  lithium,  urani- 
um, sulfur  dioxide,  sulfuric  acid  and  carbon 
dioxide. 

For  the  long  term  and  for  strategic  defense 
reasons,  extraction  and  recovery  of  alumina 
from  red  dog  could  have  Importance.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  technical  problems,  and 
the  absence  of  economic  feasibility,  actual 
testing  has  not  been  performed  under  this 
contract.  Physical  characteristics  of  syntheti- 
cally produced  red  dog  (hardness,  porosity, 
friability,  size  consist  and  bulk  density )  were 
such  that  the  material  was  found  unsuitable 
in  roadbuUdlng  applications,  e.g.,  as  high- 
way   embankments,    soil    stabilization,    soil 


cement  mixes,  and  bltumlnoufe  mixttuee. 
Due  to  some  or  all  of  the  above  physical 
characteristics,  the  red  dog  Is  considered  un- 
suitable for  use  as  cement  and  lightweight 
aggregate  in  most  building  block  mixtures. 

Upgrading  refuse  to  meet  lightweight  ag- 
gregate classification  by  bloating  (increas- 
ing voliune  through  heat  treatment)  did  not 
prove  feasible  in  a  fluid-bed  reactor.  Test 
runs  with  flux  additions  did  not  produce 
bloating  at  safe  operating  temperatures,  and 
it  now  seems  doubtful  that  a  fluid  bed 
provides  the  type  of  regime  for  the  fluxing 
action  to  take  place. 

Culm-bank  refuse  samples  from  Scranton 
and  Coaldale,  Pennsylvania,  were  processd 
at  Dorr-Oliver's  semlworks  in  Stamford, 
Connecticut,  and  sent  on  to  the  brick  tesUng 
facilities  of  West  Virginia  University  at  Mor- 
gan town.  West  Virginia,  for  evaluation.  In 
Stamford,  samples  of  raw  anthracite  refuse 
were  dried  and  stage-crushed  from  a  top  size 
of  about  4  Inches  to  minus  4  mesh,  to  pro- 
vide a  12-lnch  diameter  fluid-bed  reactor 
feed  containing  a  minimum  of  fines  and  a 
low  sulfur  content.  Depending  prLmarlly  on 
physical  characteristics  of  the  reactor  prod- 
uct Inherent  in  the  raw  refuae,  superior- 
quality  face  brick  can  be  made  which  haa 
an  attractive  golden  brown,  rough-textured 
app>earance  and  meets  ASTM  Grade  SW 
si>ecifications. 

Brick  optimization  tests  revealed  the  need 
for  increased  amounts  of  sodium  silicate 
binder  In  cold-mlx  formulation  and  moderate 
to  high  firing  temperatures  In  comparison 
with  fly  ash-based  brick.  Upgrading  of  the 
fluid-bed  reactor  product  may  be  achieved 
by  crushing,  screening  or  magnetic  separa- 
tion. Some  nonmagnetic  reactor  product  was 
found  suitable  for  making  refractory-grade 
brick 

Although  the  technical  feasibility  of  proc- 
essing anthracite  Into  superior-quality  face 
brick  via  cxjmbustlon  in  a  fluid-bed  reactor 
has  been  demonstrated,  the  economics  do  not 
appear  sufficiently  attractive  to  Justify  opera- 
tion of  a  pilot  plant.  It  is  possible  that  fu- 
ture developments  will  Justify  a  reevaluation 
of  culm-bank  material  as  a  raw  material  for 
the  brick  Indtistry. 

Investigation  of  fired  refuse  as  roadbuUd- 
lng material  has  not  been  adequately  made, 
and  large  quantities  of  the  more  refractory 
reactor  product  could  conceivably  meet  high- 
way construction  material  and  p>erformance 
specifications. 


per 


SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

FACE  BRICK  FROM  TAYLOR  REFUSE— ASTM  SPECIFICATIONS 

Face  brick  (grade)                                      Common  brlcl<  (grade) 

Taylor  face  brick 

SW 

MW                                SW                                MW 

NW 

CorrpressJve  breaking  strength  (p  s  i )       

3.000  mtnimum.. 

...  2,500  minimum 3,000  minimum 2,500  minimum    . . 

.  1.500  minimum 

No  limit 

3,054              4.101 

Water  absorption,  5-hour  boil  (percent) 

Saturation  coefficient 

17  maiimum 

0  78  maximum 

...  22  maximum 17  maximum 22  maximum 

0.88  maximum 0.78  maximum 0.88  maximum 

11.3                14.83 

..  No  limit 

0  744                 0.  57 

Slight 

Slight      No  limit Nolimit 

..  No  limit 

Slight             Sligiit 

Special  Purpose  Coals  (September  26, 
1966-January  26,  1969) — Pennsylvania  State 
University — $492,856  U.S.  Government  Funds; 
S49.484  Pennsylvania  State  University  Funds. 

Pennsylvania  State  University  research  Is 
aimed  at  adapting  mining  and  preparation 
practices  to  yield,  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost,  coal  raw  materials  that  are  best  suited 
for  each  new  utilization  process  under  de- 
velopment by  OCR  contractors.  The  objec- 
tives are  to  increase  yields  and  efficiencies, 
minimize  operational  problems,  and  im- 
prove market  competitiveness.  The  program 
Includes  investigation  of  both  traditional 
and  novel  techniques  of  beneficlation  that 
are  suited  to  handling  the  complex  mixture 
of  coal  types  fotind  in  run-of-mlne  coal. 
Studies  of  coal  grinding  and  other  com- 
minution techniques  are  underway  In  order 
to  produce  ultrafine  sizes  of  anthracite  for 


sp>ecial   uses    and   to   develop   cost   data   on 
crushing  coal  to  micron  sizes. 

In  addition,  Pennsylvania  State  University 
provides  a  service  to  other  OCR  contractors 
by  developing  analytical   data  on  all   coals 
under  study  in  experimental  pilot  plants. 

Coal  types  and  full-seam  samples  from  all 
of  the  major  coal  regions  of  the  United 
States  have  been  collected  for  study  and 
testing.  The  coal  seams  sampled  contained 
a  number  of  layered  bodies,  each  often  con- 
sisting of  strikingly  different  types  of  coal. 
Each  seam,  therefore,  comprises  a  source 
from  which  several  raw  materials  can  be 
extracted  If  proper  mining  and  beneficlation 
methods  are  employed. 

BKNIFICIATION    STUDIES 

C3oal-type  samples  were  studied  to  deter- 
mine   the    best    beneficlation    methods    to 


segregate  these  materials  during  coal  prepa- 
ration. Following  analysis  of  these  studies 
the  sample  of  as-mined  coal  was  prepared, 
both  to  clean  the  coal  and  to  yield  the  com- 
posltlonally  different  coal  types  as  separate 
products. 

The  ability  to  separate  comp>06ltionally 
different  coal  materials  from  a  single  seam 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated.  In  the  case 
of  a  highly-volatile  "A"  rank  bituminous  coal 
from  the  Appalachian  region,  two  layer 
samples  were  procured  In  the  mine,  together 
with  a  large,  full-seam  sample.  The  full-seam 
sample,  given  si>ecial  preparation,  produced 
four  distinctly  different  types  of  coal 
material. 

Similar  experimental  studies  using  llgnltee 
have  shown  that  it  Is  poeslble  to  control 
composition  with  these  low-rank  materials. 
The  feasibility  of  producing  coal  raw  ma- 
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terlals  of  specified  composition  has  been 
demonstrated,  but  stUl  requires  develop- 
ment of  techniques  for  application  on  a 
commercial  basis. 
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Properties  of  Various  Coal  Types 
Each  of  the  42  common  coal  types  collected 
has  been  studied  to  determine  Its  Important 
properties.  Hardness,  grlndablUty  and  spe- 
cific gravity  are  among  these  properties  The 
grlndablllty  of  different  coal  types  can  differ 
greatly  within  coals  of  the  same  rank  and 
even  within  the  limits  of  a  single  seam  In  a 
single  mine. 

Other  properties  relate  to  utilization  The 
effect  of  heating  on  particles  of  the  coal 
types  and  their  elemental  composition  are 
examples.  Some  coal  types  become  very  fluid 
when  heated  In  an  Inert  atmosphere,  others 
display  little  or  no  fluidity;  some  tend  to 
agglomerate,  others  do  not.  These  properties 
are  of  great  Importance  to  coke  production 
for  the  Iron  and  steel  Industries.  The  ten- 
dency to  agglomerate  Is  a  severe  difficulty 
In  many  coal -conversion  processes  under 
development.  For  these  processes,  nonag- 
glomeratlng  coal  types  must  be  chosen  or 
costly  pretreatment  must  be  employed. 

The  mineral  content  of  the  coal  types  and 
the  elemental  composition  of  the  coal  ash 
display  broad  regional  differences.  To  date 
tne  mraiber  of  samples  Inspected  are  Inade- 
quate- for  firm  generalizations.  However  dif- 
ferent coal  types  have  distinctly  different 
potasslum-sodlum  ratios.  This  is  important 
m  view  of  relationships  between  this  ratio 
and  the  rate  of  boiler  fireside  tube  corrosion. 
The  greatest  adsorptlve  capacities  have 
been  found  in  coal  types  from  relatively 
low-rank  bituminous  coals  (high-volatile 
C  rank)  However,  the  individual  coal  types 
Within  this  rank  (and  In  other  ranks)  dis- 
play significant  differences  in  adsorptlve  ca- 
pacities. The  ability  to  separate  these  coal 
types  in  the  preparation  plant  should  permit 
optimizing  adsorptlve  capacltv  of  coal  used 
for  sewage  treatment.  Excellent  adsorptlve 
capacities  have  been  demonstrated  with 
several  coal  chars  produced  in  some  of  the 
conversion  processes  under  study  by  other 
OCR  contractors. 

Cooperative  Studies 

Preliminary  attempts  to  predict  oil  vleld 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  coal  types  used  in 
the  process  were  sufflclentlv  successful  to 
warrant  a  cooperative  effort  with  FMC  Cor- 
poration to  study  the  matter  further.  Bench - 
seale  tests  are  being  conducted  to  develop 
data  on  which  a  tentative  conversion  yield 
formula  will  be  based.  This  will  then  be 
checked  by  test  runs  on  a  pilot-plant  scale. 

Similarly,  studies  of  the  relationship  be- 
ZIT  K°^  ^^^  ^""^  acetylene  production 
nave  shown  promising  results  with  con- 
siderable differences  in  yield  from  the  various 
coal  types. 

EXAMPLES  OF  ELEMENTAL  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  ASH 
DERIVED  FROM  COAL  TYPES  OBTAINED  IN  EASTERN 
AND  WESTERN  UNITED  STATES 


Eastern 
United  States 


(percent)    Median 


Western 
United  States 

Range 
(percent)     Median 


Sodium  oxide       .0.06-3.88  0.42  0.20-11.48  o  74 

Poassium  oxide       .04-2.29  67  05-53  a 

Calcium  oxide      .    .35-9.00  2.80  T  75-34' 63  1987 

Magnesium  oxide.    .19-1.61  .65  6^1325  6  57 

Slum  ration 10-15.88  74  .18-28.70  7.00 


ECONOMICS    AND    MARKETING 

Economics  and  marketing  studies  sup- 
ported by  OCR  are  generally  of  two  types 
(a)  assessments  of  potential  markets  for 
U.S.  coal,  with  recommendations  for  action 
directed  toward  achieving  indicated  poten- 
tials (Including  transportation  to  markets)- 


and  (b)  market  studies  related  to  economic 
problems  to  maximize  the  economic  impact 
to  OCR  technological  projects. 

Chemical  By-Produots  from  Cob.1  (August 
16  1968-December  6,  1968)-Skeist  Labora- 
tories, Inc. — $61,500. 

Under  contract  with  (X;R,  Skeist  Labora- 
tories. Inc.,  of  Livingston,  New  Jersey  re- 
viewed the  potential  costs  and  markets  for 
the  commercial  byproduct  chemicals  antici- 
pated from  the  conversion  of  coal  to  liquid 
and  gaseous  fuels.  The  contractor  evaluated 
the  probable  net  Income  atuinable  from 
the  Isolation  and  sale  of  such  byproducts 
and  submitted  a  final  report  containing  a 
detailed  discussion  covering  ethylene  and 
propylene;  aromatlcs;  napthalene;  hydro- 
gen: ammonia;  sulfur  and  tar  acids  The  re- 
port also  Includes  the  economics  of  a  con- 
ceptual all-chemical  refinery. 

pie  potential  profits  derived  from  a  coal 
refinery  are  Improved  by  the  credits  obtain- 
able through  the  sale  of  chemical  byprod- 
ucts. The  technical  capability  to  produce 
f.  v5^  ""'"  ^'■°'"  «'"■  ^^  a  h'Kh  level  of  prof- 
itability now  exists.  In  the  last  fifteen  years 
dramatic  improvements  have  been  made  In 
crude  oil  refining  processes  and  chemical 
reco\-ery.  Projects  uneconomical  In  the  years 
immediately  following  the  war  now  appear 
highly   attractive.  ^ 

Synthetic  crude  oil  from  coal  Is  a  much 
better  feedstock  for  production  of  aromatlcs 
than  typical  naphthalene-rich  petroleum 
crudes.  Aromatlcs  are  obtainable  either  as 
prime  products  or  coproducts  with  fuel  pro- 
duction. Olefins  are  obtainable  from  naph- 
tha or  off-gas  feeds  as  readily  as  from  petro- 
!^iT«  addition,  there  is  the  possibility  of 
isolating    a    variety    of    intermediates    not 

om^rLr*'!^'''^  ^'■°'^  petroleum  and  with 
potential  value  for  new  families  of  plastics 
flbere  and  chemical  specialties.  Sulfur  am- 
monia, cresols  and  cresyllc  acids  add  fur- 
refine?         Po^ntial  profitability  of  the  coal 

<:r<Pt^'*'"^''f  ^^''^  changed,  the  report 
states,  and  Industry  must  not  be  Inhibited 
In  lt6  p  ans  because  of  past  economics.  Not 

future  liquid  and  gas  fuel  requirements  but 

nH^tT^  ^T^""  "**'  ^^  ^"  ^^tu™  ^o  Its  his- 
torical status  as  the  source  of  most  of  our 
organic  chemical  intermediates.  The  final 
ptfbll^  ^*^  ^^'^  ^^^^  ""^^  ^  available  to  the 

Study  of  the  Identification  and  Assess- 
ment  of  PotenUal  Markets  for  Chars  from 
coal      Processing   Systems    (June    12     1967- 

fu'n'eTaS,.^''''-^"""^  ^^'""^^^^  ^-^'- 

In  converting  coal  to  Uquids  or  gases  a 
solid  residue  (char)  having  a  substantial 
heating  value,  remains.  This  must  be  sold  to 
receive  byproduct  credit  for  the  process  or 
used  for  Inplant  purposes  at  some  assigned 

The  amount  of  char  to  be  produced  bv  a 
single  commercial  plant  will  be  considerable 
varying  from  process  to  process.  The  ranee 
Is  from  one  million  tons  or  less,  annually 
to  as  much  as  four  or  five  million  tons  Thus 
It  is  essential  to  find  uses  and  markets  which 
can  consume  such  large  quantities. 

As  was  anticipated,  the  prime  market  for 
char  was  found  to  be  as  a  fuel  for  the  ther- 
mal generation  of  electric  power.  Some  of 
the  conversion  chars  possess  a  heating  value 
almost  as  high  as  the  net  heating  value  of 
the  original  coal.  No  trouble  is  foreseen  In 
burning  the  char. 

Results  from  small-scale  tests  run  In  sev- 
eral laboratories  indicate  that  the  chars 
tested  can  be  burned  in  a  pulverized  coal 
or  cyclone  furnace  unit.  However,  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  burner  system,  heat  absorbing 
surfaces  and  furnace  configuration  Is  re- 
quired. To  burn  some  of  these  chars  effi- 
ciently in  a  properly  designed  furnace-boiler 
system  may  Involve  no  extra  capital  cost 
Other  chars  may  require  up  to  10  percent 


additional  capital  costs  for  the  steam  een 
eratlng  portion  of  the  plant.  ^ 

The  report  states  that  a  definite  plus  factor 
exists  for  the  use  of  char  In  magnnohvdro 
dynamics  (MHD)  a  developing  technology  o 
electric  power  generation.  The  advantage 
of  Char  are  Its  lower  hydrogen  content  and 
prcS^ct"    '^°"^"'^*'^-**>-    o^    the    combustlSa 

Work  by  two  OCR  contractors  has  shown 
that  some  chars  possess  adsorptlve  propel 
ties  that  are  equal  or  nearlv  equal  to  com 
merclal  activated  carbon  for  purpL^  surt 
as  wa^te  water  treatment  and  water  purlfica 
In  ^n*.*^"^  Memorial  Institute  states  r^^ 
availability  of  relatively  low  coet  actlvatVci' 
char  should  promote  the  use  of  tmianr 
sewage  waste  water  treatment  and  treatmem 
of  waste  water  In  general  "  "'-ment 

-io^Wfil  "*/  "^oal  Shipment*  to  Canada  (March 
29.  1968- June  29.  1969) -R.  L.  Banks  S:  a.- 
soclates.  Inc.— $63,197. 

A  transportation  consulting  firm  R  t 
Banks  &  Associates.  Inc  .  is  conducting  an 
economics  and  marketing  study  of  future 
coal  shipments  to  Canada.  This  studv  was 
undertaken  as  a  sequel  to  an  earlier"  C»CR 
export  coal  survey  relating  to  Europe  and 
Japan.  It  was  decided  that  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar study  should  be  undertaken  to  examine 
coal  exports  to  Canada,  the  largest  customer 
In  the  U.S.  coal-export  trade. 

The  contractor  has  finished,  to  a  substan- 
tial extent,  its  studv  of  the  size  and  trend 
of  market  potential  for  U.S.  coals  in  the 
Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Canada 
An  Investigation  has  been  made  of  the  fuel- 
consuming  Industries  In  the  region  and  the 
trends  of  consumption.  An  Informal  report 
has  been  issued  to  OCR.  and  this  with 
some  additional  material  not  affecting  rhe 
economic  and  marketing  conclusions  will  be 
published  as  a  part  of  the  final  report 

The  contractor  has  determined  seven  po- 
tenUal  U.S.  coal  export  areas.  As  the  work 
progresses.  R.  L.  Banks  &  Associates,  Inc.. 
will  consider  possible  transport  alternatives 
for  delivering  U.S.  coal,  in  substantial 
amounts,  to  some  of  these  areas.  Transporta- 
tion of  coal  from  U.S.  mines  to  Canadian 
fuel  users.  Including  consideration  of  hauls 
to  lake  ports;  storage  and  handling  at  lake 
ports:  lake  shipping;  Canadian-side  unload- 
ing, storage  and  distribution:  and  alternate 
all-rail  routes  will  be  examined.  This  study 
covers  transport  changes  and  efficient  new 
methods  as  these  relate  to  additional  coal 
volume  forecast  for  a  future  year. 

I  Appendix 

LIST  OF  OCR   TECHNICAL  REPORTS 

All  reports  must  be  prepaid. 
Survey  of  Opportunities  to  stimulate  Coal 
Utilization:  R&D  Report  No.  1 — OCR  Con- 
tract No.  14-01-0001-223.  Contractor:  Booz. 
Allen  &  Hamilton,  Inc.,  refer  to:  PB-lSllTT 
(Volume  D— $3.00=  PB-181178  (Volume 
11)— $3.00.2 

Hydrogenatlon  of  Pulverized  Coal  In  a 
Plasma  Jet:  R&D  Report  No.  2— OCR  Con- 
tract No.  14-01-0001-228,  Contractor:  Geor- 
gia Institute  of  Technology.  Refer  to-  PB- 
166819.  Cost:  $3.00  = 

The  Foreign  Market  Potential  for  United 
States  Coal :  R  &  D  Report  No.  3 — OCR  Con- 
tract No,  14-01-0001-258.  Contractor:  Robert 
R.  Nathan  Associates,  Inc.  Refer  to:  Above- 
titled  report.  Cost:  $7.45' 

The  Charring  of  Western  Coals:  R&D 
Report  No.  4 — OCR  Contract  No.  14-01-0001- 
274.  Contractor:  Montana  State  College. 
Refer  to:  PB-1 66081.  Cost:  $3.00  = 

Ultraflne  Coal  Pulverization  and  Its  Ap- 
plication: R&D  Report  No.  5 — OCR  Contract 
No.  14-01-0001-226.  Contractor:  FMC  Cor- 
poration. Refer  to:   PB-166058.  Cost:    $3.00' 

Optimization  of  Underground  Mimng:  R  & 
D  Report  No.  6 — OCR  Contract  No.  14-01- 
0001-243.    Contractor:    Vlrgima    Polytechnic 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Institute.  Refer  to:  PB-16e29l  (Volume  I) 
$8.00.«  PB-166291  (Volume  n)  $3.00,"  PB- 
166291  (Volume  m)  $3.00.= 

A  study  of  Corona  Processing  of  C3oal :  R  & 
D  Report  No.  7 — OCR  Contract  No.  14-01- 
0OO1-237  (Contractor:  General  Electric  (Com- 
pany Refer  to:  PB-166406.  Cost:  $3.00  for 
hard   copy  •    .65    for   microfiche   copy.' 

Coal-Associated  Minerals  of  the  United 
States:  R&D  Report  No.  8 — OCR  Contract 
No.  14-01-0001-269.  Contractor:  West  Vir- 
ginia University. = 

Volume  1 .  Pennsyl\"anla  and  Maryland 
Ckjal-Associated  Mineral  Occurrences  and 
Markets.  PB-168110,  $3.00.' 

Volume  2,  Ohio  (Coal-Associated  Mineral 
Occurrences  and  Markets,  PB-168111,  $3.00« 

V'olume  3,  West  Virginia  CCoal-Assoclated 
Mineral  Occurrences  and  Markets,  PB-1 681 12. 
13.00.= 

Volume  4,  Southern  Appalachian  (Coal-As- 
sociated Mineral  Occurrences  and  Markets 
(Vlrelnla.  Eastern  Kentucky.  Tennessee,  and 
Alabama),   PB-168113,  $3.00.' 

Volume  5.  Mid-Western  Coal -Associated 
Mineral  Occurrences  and  Markets  (Illinois, 
Western  Kentucky,  Indiana.  Missouri.  Kan- 
sas, Iowa,  and  Texas),  PB-168n4,  $3.00. » 

Volume  6.  Western  Coal-Associated  Mineral 
Occurrences  and  Markets  (Colorado,  Mon- 
tana. New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Utah.  South 
Dakota,  Washington,  and  Wyoming.  PB-168- 
115,$3.00.» 

Volume  7,  Uses,  Specifications  and  Proc- 
esses Related  to  Coal-Associated  Minerals, 
PB-168116,  $3.00.= 

Excerpt  A  new  approach  to  the  production 
of  flvash-based  structural  materials.  PB- 
168117,  $3.00.' 

Solvent  Processing  of  (Coal  to  Produce  a 
De-ashed  Product:  R&D  Report  No.  9— OCR 
Contract  No.  14-01-0001-275.  Contractor: 
Spencer  Chemical  Division.  Gulf  Oil  Corpo- 
ration. Refer  to:  PB-167809.  Cost:  $3.00.' 

.Assessment  of  Potential  Markets  for  Low- 
fiSh  Coal:  R&D  Report  No.  10 — OCR  Con- 
tract No.  14-01-0001-471.  Contractor:  Bat- 
telle  Memorial  Institute.  Refer  to:  PB- 
166820.  Costs:  $3.00  = 

(Char-Oil-Energy-Development:  R&D  Re- 
port No.  11 — OCR  Contract  No.  14-01-0001- 
235  Contractor:  PMC  Corporation.  Refer 
to:  PB-169562  (Volume  I)  $3.00,=  PB-169563 
(Volume  II)   $3.00.' 

Char-Oil-Energy-Development:  R&D  Re- 
port No.  11 — Supplemental — OCR  Contract 
No  14-01-0001-235.  Contractor:  FMC  Corpo- 
ration Refer  to:  PB-173916  (FINAL)  $3.00,' 
PB-1 739 17    (Appendix)    $3.00.= 

.\n  Investigation  of  the  Use  of  Coal  for 
Treatment  of  Sewage  and  Waste  Waters: 
R&D  Report  No.  12 — OCR  (Contract  No.  14- 
01-0001-348.  Contractor:  Rand  Development 
Ckirporation.  Refer  to:  PB-1 70490.  (Cost: 
82.25." 

Feasibility  Study  of  Coal-Burning  MHD 
Generation:  R&D  Report  No.  13 — 0(CR  Con- 
tract No.  14-01-0001-476.  Contractor:  West- 
Ittghouse  Electric  Corporation.  Refer  to: 
Above-titled  report.  Cost:  $9.00  for  one  set — 
three  volumes.' 

Combustion  Tests  on  a  Specially  Processed 
Low-Ash  Low-Sulfur  Coal :  R  &  D  Report  No. 
14— OCR  Contract  No.  14-01-0001-418.  Con- 
tractor: Babcock  &  Wilcox  Companv.  Refer 
to:  PB-166816.  Cost;  $3.00  = 

De- Ashed  Coal  Combustion  Study:  R&D 
Report  No.  15 — OCR  Contract  No.  14-01- 
0001-417.  Contractor:  Combustion  Engineer- 
ing, Inc.  Refer  to:   PB-166815.  Cost:  $3.00.= 

Pipeline  Gas  from  Lignite  Gasification — A 
Peasibillty  Study:  R&D  Report  No.  16 — 
Interim  Report  No.  1 — OCR  Contract  No.  14- 
01-0001-415.  Contractor:  Consolidation  Coal 
Company  Refer  to:  PB-166817  (Feaslbllltv 
Study)    $3.00.   PB-166818    (Appendix)    $3.00 

Low-Sulfur  Boiler  Fuel  Using  the  Consol 
CO.  Acceptor  Process:  R&D  Report  No.  16— 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Interim  Report  No.  2 — OCR  Contract  No.  14- 
01-0001-416.  Contractor:  Consolidation  (Coal 


Company.  Research  Division  Refer  to:  Above- 
titled  report  and  PB-176910.  (Cost:  S3.00.' 


COAL-FIRED  PACKAGED  BOILERS 
|R.  &  D.  Report  No,  17— OCR  Contr»ef  No.  14-01-O001-242| 


Design  No. 


Height 


Boiler 
Width 


Length 
(•PP) 


OTS  order 
No. 


Cost 


Report  only PB-181585 

OCR  1001 147"  ii7«  30-  PB-181586 

OCRIOO-Ai 14'2"  117"  3(K  PB  181587 

OCR80' 147"  117"  25'  PB-181b99 

OCR80-A« 14'2"  117"  2b'  PB-181600 

OCR  601 147"  lO'ii"  21'  PB-181601 

OCR60-A« „ 14'2"  KCU"  21'  PB-181602 

OCR  401 14'2"  ICU"  17'  PB-181603 

OCR40-A> 14'2"  lO'll"  17'  PB-181604 


{3.00 
100 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


>  Denotes  underground  storage  of  coal. 
■  Denotes  above  ground  storage  of  coal. 

Kinetic  Studies  of  Thermal  Dissolution  of 
High-Volatile  Bituminous  Coal :  R  &  D  Report 
No.  18 — Interim  Rejxirt  No.  1 — OCR  Contract 
No.  14-01-0001-271  Contractor:  University  of 
Utah,  Fuels  Engineering  Department  Refer 
to:  PB-167982.  (Cost:  $3,00> 

Plasma  Reactions  With  Powdered  Coal: 
R&D  Report  No.  18— Interim  Report  No.  2— 
OCR  (Contract  No.  14-0 1-000 1-271.  Contrac- 
tor: University  of  Utah  Refer  to:  Above- 
titled  report.  Cost:  $1.00.' 

Project  Western  Coal— (Compilation  of  Pour 
1967  Reports:  d)  Flash  Heating  and  Plasma 
Pyrolysls  of  Coal.  (2)  A  Kinetic  Study  of  Coa! 
Extraction  by  Tetraljn  with  Ultrasonic  Ir- 
radiation. i3i  A  Kinetic  (Comparison  of  (Coal 
Pyrolysls  and  (Coal  Dissolution.  (4i  Kinetics 
of  the  Hydro-Removal  of  Sulphur.  Oxygen 
and  Nitrogen  from  a  Low-Temperature  (Coal 
Tar,  R&D  Report  No,  18 — Interim  Report  No. 
3 — OCR  (Contract  No.  14-01-0001-271.  Con- 
tractor: University  of  Utah.  Refer  to:  Project 
Western  Coal — 1967  (Compilation  of  Reports. 
Cost :  $2.00  '  (Four  reports  In  one  volume) . 

Compilation  of  Interim  Reports  on  Projects 
for  the  Production  of  Pipeline  Quality  Gas 
From  Coal :  R  &  D  Report  No.  19.  Contractors : 
Consolidation  Coal  (Company.  Institute  of 
Gas  Technology,  The  M,  W,  Kellogg  Company. 
Bituminous  Coal  Research.  Inc.  Refer  to: 
Above- titled  report  (Supply  exhausted — not 
available) . 

Gas  Generator  Research  and  Development 
Survey  and  Evaluation,  Phase  One:  R&D 
Report  No,  20— Interim  Report — OCR  (Con- 
tract No.  14-01-0001-324.  Contractor:  Bitu- 
minous (Coal  Flesearch.  Inc  (Out  of  print — 
not  available) , 

Potential  Market  for  Par  Western  Coal  and 
Lignite;  R&D  Report  No,  21 — Phase  I  Final 
Report — OCR  (Contract  No.  14-01-0001-475. 
(Contractor:  Robert  R.  Nathan  Associates. 
Inc.  Refer  to:  Summary,  28  pages  $,35.'  PB- 
169315  (Volume  I)  $3.00.' PB-169316  (Voltime 
II)  $3.00.= 

The  Potential  Market  for  Midwestern  and 
Alaskan  Coal  and  Lignite:  R&D  Report 
No.  21 — Phase  II  Pinal  Report — OCR  Con- 
tract No.  14-01-0001-475.  Contractor:  Rob- 
ert R.  Nathan  Associates,  Inc.  Refer  to: 
PB-175738.  Cost:  $3.00  = 

Progress  Design  and  Cost  Estimate  for 
Production  of  265  Million  SCF/Day  of  Pipe- 
ime  Gas  by  the  Hydrogasiflcation  of  Bi- 
tuminous Coal:  R&D  Report  No.  22 — 
Interim  Report  No.  1 — OCR  Contract  No. 
14-01-0001-381.  Contractor:  Institute  of 
Gas  Technologv  Refer  to:  PB-176982.  Cost: 
$3.00.' 

Process  Design  and  Coet  Estimate  for  Pro- 
duction of  266  Million  SCF/Day  of  Pipe- 
line Gas  by  the  Hydrogasiflcation  of  Bi- 
tuminous Coal — Hydrogen  by  the  Steam-Iron 
Process:  R&D  Report  No.  22 — Intertm  Re- 
port No.  ^^ — OCR  Contract  No.  14-01-0001- 
381.  Contractor:  Institute  of  Gas  Technol- 
ogy.   Refer    to:    PB-174064.    Cost:    $3.00.' 

Process  Design  and  Cost  Estimate  for  a  258 


billion  BTU  day  Pipeline  Gas  Plant — Hydro- 
gasification  Using  Synthesis  Gas  Generated 
by  Electrothermal  Gasification  of  Spent 
Char:  R&D  Report  No.  22 — Interim  Report 
No.  3 — OCR  Contract  No  14-01-0001-381. 
Contractor:  Institute  of  Gas  Technology.  Re- 
fer to:  Above-titled  report.  Cost:  $1.28.' 

Cost  Estimate  of  a  500  Billion  BTU 'day 
Pipeline  Gas  Plant  via  Hydrogasiflcation 
and  Electrothermal  Gasification  of  Lignite: 
R&D  Report  No.  22— Interim  Report  No.  4 — 
OCR  Contract  No.  14-01-0001-381.  Contrac- 
tor: Institute  of  Gas  Technology.  Refer  to: 
Above-titled  report.  Cost:  $2.50.' 

Study  of  Costs  of  Production  and  Poten- 
tial F^^ture  Markets  for  (Phase  I)  Low-B.T.U. 
Industrial  P^]el  Gas  (Producer  Gas)  and 
(Phase  n)  Industrial  Hydrogen:  R&D  Re- 
port No.  23 — OCR  Contract  No.  14-01-0001- 
474.  Contractor:  Battelle  Memorial  Institute. 
Refer  to:    PB-174835.  Coet:    $3.00.' 

An  economic  analysis  of  the  U.S.  Export 
Coal  Distribution  System:  R&D  Report  No. 
24 — OCR  Contract  No,  1 4-0 l-OOO  1-480,  Con- 
tractor: W  B,  Saunders  &  Company.  Refer 
to:  Above-titled  report.  Cost:  $2  50.' 

Combined  Desalination  and  Power  Genera- 
tion Using  Coal  Energy — Phase  I:  R&D 
Report  No.  25 — Interim  Report  No.  1 — OCR 
(Contract  No.  14-01-0001-481.  Contractor: 
The  M.  W.  Kellogg  (Company.  Refer  to: 
Above-titled  report  (Supply  exhausted — not 
available) . 

Combined  Desalination  and  Power  Gen- 
eration Using  Coal  Energy — Phase  11:  R  &  D 
Report  No,  25 — Pinal  Report— CX:r  Contract 
No,  14-01-0001-481.  Contractor:  The  M,  W. 
Kellogg  Company,  Refer  to:  PB-174938.  Cost: 
$3.00.= 

Commercial  Process  Evaluation  of  the  H- 
Coal  Hydrogenatlon  Process;  R&D  Report 
No.  26-^Interlm  Report  No.  1 — OCR  Contract 
No.  14-01-0001-477.  Contractor:  Hydrocarbon 
Research,  Inc,  Refer  to:  PB-174696.  Cost: 
$3.00.= 

Project  H-Coal  Report  on  Process  Develop- 
ment: R&D  Report  No.  26- — Final  Report — 
OCR  Contract  No,  14-01-0001-477,  Contrac- 
tor: Hydrocarbon  Research,  Inc,  Refer  to: 
Above-titled  report,  (Cost:  $5,00,' 

Review  and  Evaluation  of  Project  Fuel 
Cell :  R  &  D  Report  No,  27 — OCR  Contract  No, 
14-01-0001-500,  Contractor:  Jackson  &  More- 
land.  Division  of  United  Engineers  &  Con- 
structors, Inc.  Refer  to:  PB-173765.  Cost: 
$3.00.= 

Future  Market  for  Utility  Coal  in  New  Eng- 
land: R&D  Report  No,  28 — OCR  (Contract 
No,  14-01-0001-489,  Contractor:  Arthur  D. 
Little.  Inc.  Refer  to:  PB-174540   Cost:  $3  00.« 

Catalytic  Hydrotreating  of  Coal-derived 
Liquids — Project  Seacoke — Phase  II;  R&D 
Report  No.  29 — Interim  Report  No.  1 — OCR 
Contract  No.  14-01-0001-473.  Contractor: 
ARCO  Chemical  Company.  A  Division  of  At- 
lantic Richfield  Company.  Refer  to;  PB- 
174926.  Cost:  $3  00  = 

Coal  Processing  by  Electrofluldics — Phase 
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I  Report:  R&D  Report  No.  30 — Interim 
Report  No.  1— OCR  Contract  No.  14-01-0001- 
479.  Contractor :  Iowa  State  University.  Refer 
to:  Above-titled  report.  Cost:  $1.75.' 

A  Study  of  the  Eastern  Industrial  Coal 
Market:  R&D  Report  No.  31 — OCR  Contract 
No.  14-01-0001-486.  Contractor:  Booz.  Allen 
&  Hamilton,  Inc.  Refer  to:  Above- titled  re- 
port. Cost:  $a.60.' 

Evaluation  of  Project  H-Coal:  R&D  Re- 
port No.  32 — OCR  Contract  No.  14-01-0001- 
1188.  Contractor:  American  Oil  Company. 
Refer  to:  Above-titled  report  and  PB-1770e8. 
Cost:  $3.00.' 

Conversion  of  Anthracite  Coal  to  Acetylene : 
R&D  Report  No.  33 — OCR  Contract  No. 
14-01-0001-472.  Contractor:  Melpar,  Inc. 
Refer  to:  Above-tilted  report  Cost:  $1.50." 

Avco  Arc-Coal  Process — Phase  I  Feasibility 
Report:  R&D  Report  No  34 — Interim  Re- 
port No.  1 — OCR  Contract  No.  14-01-0001- 
493.  Contractor:  Avco  Space  Systems  Divi- 
sion, Avco  Corporation.  Refer  to:  Above- 
tUted  report.  Cost:  $1.50.> 

Separate  Evaluations  of  Electrogasdynamlcs 
(EOD)  Power  Generation:  R&D  Report  No. 
35.  Contractors:  Dynatech  Corporation — OCR 
Contract  No  14-01-0001-1191,  OCR  Contract 
No.  14-01-0001-1194.  Engineering  Research 
Institute  of  Iowa  State  University,  OCR 
Coolract  No.  14-01-0001-1193.  IIT  Research 
_  InatlJtute — OCR  Contract  14-01-0001-1195. 
Refer  to:  Above-titled  report.  Coat:  »1.50.' 

Packaged-type  VertlcaJ  Coal-Plred  Water- 
Tube  Boiler— 100,000  Pounds  Steam  per 
Hour  (OCR-V-100)  :  R  &  D  Report  No.  36— 
Interim  RepKjrt  No.  1 — OCR  Contract  No 
14-01-0001-478.  Contractor:  Pope.  Evans  and 
Robblns.  Refer  to:  Above-titled  report.  Cost: 
•1.50.' 

Commercial  Potential  for  the  Kellogg  Coal 
Gasification  Process:  R&D  Report  No.  38 — 
OCR  Contract  No.  14-01-0001-380.  Contrac- 
tor: The  M.  W.  Kellogg  Company.  Refer  to: 
Above-titled  report  and  PB-180358  Cost- 
•3.00.' 

Project  Gasoline  Pre-Pllot  Plant  Phase  I 
Research  on  CSP  Process — Volume  11:  R  &  D 
Report  No.  39 — Interim  Report  No.  1 — OCR 
Contract  No.  14-01-0001-310.  Contractor: 
Consolidation  Ooel  Company.  Refer  to: 
Above-titled  report.  Cost:  $4.50.' 

Pyrolysls  of  Coal  In  a  Fluldlzed  Bed  With 
an  Induction  Plasma:  R&D  Report  No. 
40 — OCR  Contract  No.  14-01-0001-490.  Con- 
tractor: Stanford  Research  Institute.  Refer 
to:    Above-titled   report.    Cost:    $3.00.» 

Chemical  By-Products  From  Coal:  R&D 
Report  No.  43 — OCR  Contract  No.  14-01- 
0001-1192.  Contractor:  Skelst  Laboratories 
Inc.  Refer  to:  Above-Utled  rMwrt.  Cost' 
•2.00.' 

Study  of  the  IndenUflcatlon  and  Assess- 
ment of  Potential  Markets  for  Chars  Prom 
Coal  Processing  Systems:  R&D  Report  No. 
44 — OCR  Contract  No.  14-01-0001-1192.  Con- 
tractor: Battelle  Memorial  Institute.  Refer 
to:  Above-titled  report. 


6   No.    3,401.114 — Process    using    coal    In 
sewage  treatment  .  .  .  Carlton,  et  al. 
Seven  (7)  active  patent  appUcatlons  are  now 
pending  In  the  U.S.  Patent  Office  covering  the 
following: 

1    A  low  polarization,  long-lived  fuel  elec- 
trode for  solid-electrolyte  fuel  cells. 

2.  Solid-electrolyte   stacked-dlsc   fuel   cell. 

3.  Dilute- phase  partlculate-matter  boiler/ 
heat  exchanger. 

4  Hlgh-qu&llty  hydrocarbon  fuels  from 
coal  or  any  carbonaceous  material. 

5.  Coal-fired    hydrogen    reformer. 

6.  F»reparatlon  of  carbon  dioxide  acceptors 
by  the  melt  process. 

7.  Reduction  of  unbumed  combustible  In 
fly  ash. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  thirty  (30) 
addlUonal  Invention  disclosures  awaiting 
action  In  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor.  Branch 
of  Patents,  before  formal  patent  applications 
are  filed. 


PATENTS 

The  program  of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research 
shows  promise  In  the  number  of  patentable 
Inventions  that  have  resulted  which  wUl  be 
In  the  public  domain.  Six  (6)  patents  have 
been  issued  since  the  Office  was  established 
In  July  1960.  as  follows: 

1.  No.  3,355.376 — Hydrocracklng  of  poly- 
nuclear  hydrocarbons  .  .  .  Gorln.  et  al 

2.  No.  3,257,992— Coal-bumlng  water-tube 
steam  generator  construction,  embodying  In- 
tegral primary  coal  slagglng-tvpe  furnace 
and  secondary  furnace  .  .  .  John  Bishop. 

3.  No.  3.341.447 — Solvation  process  for  car- 
bonaceous fuels  .  .  .  Wlllard  C.  Bull,  et  al. 

4.  No.  3,371,049— Regeneration  of  zinc 
hallde  catalyst  used  in  hydrocracklng  of  poly- 
nuclear  hydrocarbons  .  .  .  Gorln,  et  al. 

5.  No.  3,387,590— System  for  regulating  the 
total  heat  output  in  a  burning  fluldlzed-bed 
heat  exchanger  or  boiler  .  .  .  John  Bishop. 


'  H.R.  3375 

[Public  Law  88-699,  86th  Congress,  74  Stat 

336,  July  7,   1960] 
An  act  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  pro- 
duction and  conservation  of  coal  In  the 
United    States   through   research   and   de- 
velopment   by    authorizing   the    Secretary 
of   the   Interior   to   contract   for   coal    re- 
search,  and   for  other  purposes 
Be  it  e-nacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    Untied    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  as  used 
la  this  Act — 

(ai  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

(b)  The  term  "research"  means  scientific, 
technical,  and  economic  research  and  the 
practical  application  of  that  research. 

OJTICE    OF   COAL    RESEABCH,    ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  within 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  an  Office 
of  Coal  Research,  and  through  such  Office 
shall — 

1 1 1  develop  through  research,  new  and 
more  efficient  methods  of  mining,  preparing 
and  utilizing  coal; 

(2)  contract  for.  sponsor,  coeponsor,  and 
promote  the  coordination  of,  research  with 
recognized  Interested  groups,  including  but 
not  limited  to,  coal  trade  associations,  coal 
research  associations,  educational  Institu- 
tions, and  agencies  of  States  and  political 
subdivisions  of  States; 

(3)  establish  technical  advisory  commit- 
tees composed  of  recognized  experts  In  vari- 
ous aspects  of  coal  research  to  assist  in  the 
examination  and  evaluation  of  research  prog- 
ress and  of  all  research  proposals  and  con- 
tracts and  to  Insure  the  avoidance  of  dupli- 
cation of  research;  and 

( 4 )  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
with  other  departments,  agencies,  and  Inde- 
pendent establishments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  with  State  governments,  and 
with  all  other  interested  agencies,  govern- 
mental and  nongovernmental. 

ADVISORY      COMMn-TEES,      PROCEDURES 

Sec.  3  (a)  Any  advisory  committee  ap- 
pointed under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  keep  minutes  of  each  meeting,  which 
shall  contain  as  a  minimum  ( 1 1  the  name  of 
each  person  attending  such  meeting,  (2) 
a  copy  of  the  agenda,  and  ( 3 )  a  record  of  all 
votes  or  polls  taken  during  the  meeting. 

(b)  A  copy  of  any  such  minutes  or  of  any 
report  made  by  any  such  committee  after 
final  action  has  been  taken  thereon  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  available  to  the  public 
upon  request  and  payment  of  the  cost  of 
furnishing  such  copy. 

COMPENSATION 60      STAT.      808 

ic)  Members  of  any  advisory  committee 
appointed  from  private  life  under  authority 
of   this   section   shall   each   receive   $60   per 
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diem  when  engaged  In  the  actual  perform 
ance  of  their  duties  as  a  member  of  such  ad 
visory  committee.  Such  members  shall  also 
be  entitled  to  travel  expenses  and  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subeistance  at  the  rates  authorized 
by  section  5  of  the  Administrative  Exp.-ns« 
Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  all  persons 
employed  intermittently  as  consultants  or 
experts  receiving  compensation  on  a  ner 
diem  basis.  ^ 

<d)  Service  by  an  individual  as  a  member 
of  such  an  advisory  committee  shall  not 
subject  him  to  the  provisions  of  section  1914 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  or  ex- 
cept  with  respect  to  a  particular  matter 
which  Involves  the  Office  of  Coal  Research 
or  In  which  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  is 
directly  interested,  to  the  provisions  ol  sec- 
tions 281,  283,  or  284  of  that  title  or  of  sec- 
tion 190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  use 
99). 

COAL   RESEARCH   DIRECTOR 5   USC    1071    NOTES— 

70      STAT.      739 

Sec  4.  The  Secretary  may  appoint  a  Di- 
rector of  Coal  Research  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  the  civil  service  laws,  or  the 
Claselflcatlon  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Sec- 
tion 107(ai  of  the  Federal  Executive  Pav 
Act.  as  amended  (5  USC.  2206(a)),  which 
prescribes  an  annual  rate  of  basic  compen- 
sation of  >17.500  for  certain  positions,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  paragraph: 

"(23)  Director  of  Coal  Research,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior." 

Sec.  5.  Research  authorized  by  this  Act  may 
be  conducted  whenever  suitable  personnel 
and  facilities  are  available. 

arc.  6.  No  research  shall  be  carried  out, 
contracted  for,  sponsored,  cosponsored.  or 
authorized  under  authority  of  this  Act,  unless 
all  Information,  uses,  products,  processes, 
patents,  and  other  developments  resulting 
from  such  research  will  (with  such  exceptions 
and  limitations,  if  any,  as  the  Secretary  may 
find  to  be  necessary  in  the  Interest  of  na- 
tional defense)  be  available  to  the  general 
public.  Whenever  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Secretary  the  purposes  of  this  Act  would  be 
furthered  through  the  use  of  patented  proc- 
esses or  equipment,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  such  agreements  as  he 
deems  necessary  for  the  acquisition  or  use  of 
such  patents  on  reasonable  terms  and  con- 
ditions. 

REPORT  TO  PRESmENT  AND  CONGRESS 

Sec  7.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  on  or  before 
February  15  of  each  year,  beginning  with  the 
year  1961,  a  comprehensive  report  concerning 
activities  under  the  authority  of  this  Act, 
including  information  on  all  research  proj." 
ects  conducted,  sponsored,  or  cosponsored 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act  durine  the 
preceding  year. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended,  not  t.o  ex- 
ceed $2,000,000  to  be  used  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1960. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  flscil  year  beginning 
after  June  30,  1961,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Approved  July  7,  1960. 

I  POOTNOTE8 

'  Available  from :  Office  of  Coal  Research, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Publications, 
Washington,  D.C.  20240.  (Make  checks  pay- 
able to:  Interior,  Office  of  the  Secretary). 
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"Available  from:  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Bureau  of  Standards,  Clearinghouse 
(or  Federal  Scientific  and  Technical  Informa- 
tion. 5285  Port  Royal  Road,  Springfield,  Vir- 
ginia 22151.  Attention:  Storage  and  DU- 
semination  Section.  (Make  checks  payable 
to:  National  Bureau  of  Standards) . 

>  .'Vvailable  from :  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
North  Capitol  and  H  Streets,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20401.  (Make  checks  payable  to: 
Superintendent  of  Documents  or  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States) . 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  is  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  .  I  commend  him  for  his 
capable  and  helpful  discussion  of  the 
provisions  and  purposes  of  S.  2917.  This 
legislation  is  necessary  to  improve  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  men  who  mine 
coal  in  the  several  producing  States  of 
this  Republic.  Our  miners  labor  under 
hazardous  conditions  in  the  production 
of  an  energy  fuel  which  has  a  dynamic 
impact  on  industry-,  commerce,  the  gen- 
eral economy  of  the  United  States,  and, 
frankly,  on  practically  all  of  the  people 
regardless  of  the  areas  of  the  coimtry  in 
which  they  live. 

Coal  mining  is  a  hazardous  industry. 
But  there  are  occupational  hazards  in 
many  industries.  We  must  do  everything 
to  lessen  these  hazards  wherever  they 
are  prevalent.  We  must  make  a  special 
commitment  to  help  bring  occupational 
health  and  safety  improvements  to  the 
coal  industry. 

I  do  not  wish  to  express  a  pleasantry, 
as  pleasant  as  it  would  be  to  do  that,  but 
I  do  state  factually  my  appreciation,  as 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
for  the  diligent  and  effective  leadership 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  .  His  leadership  was  apparent 
in  all  of  the  efforts  which  he  construc- 
tively carried  forward  in  presiding  over 
the  hearings  by  the  subcommittee  during 
the  executive  sessions  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  in  his  further  active  attention 
to  these  problems  as  the  full  committee 
worked  its  will  on  this  vital  measure 
which  now  is  the  pending  business. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  will 
recall,  we  referred  several  unresolved 
and  critically  important  facets  of  the 
bill  to  the  full  committee  where  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Yarborough)  ,  chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  pre- 
sided with  patience  and  capability  to  help 
achieve  the  reporting  of  the  legislation 
before  us. 

This  is  a  very  complex  measure.  There 
Is,  understandably,  an  emotionalism  that 
cannot  be  separated  from  consideration 
of  this  type  legislation.  By  the  mention 
of  "emotionalism"  I  do  not  imply  even 
one  iota  that  it  supersedes  or  clouds  the 
actual  need  for  mine  health  and  safety 
improvements  for  the  men  who  mine 
coal  in  the  United  States.  I  only  use  the 
term  in  reference  to  the  fact  that  too 
often  it  is  tragic  events  which  impel  us 
to  move  positively  into  such  vital  areas 
of  legislative  consideration  as  this  pend- 
ing business.  The  report  filed  by  our  com- 


mittee on  this  bin  makes  this  fact  clear. 
Congress — and  the  whole  of  government, 
In  fact — should  be  more  responsive  to 
health  and  safety  needs  as  normal  proce- 
dure without  waiting  for  tragedy  to  prod 
action.  But,  unfortunately,  this  is  largely 
a  falling  that  Is  inherent  in  the  history 
of  human  behavior. 

It  is  not  inappropriate  for  me  to  say — I 
think  it  is  necessary  to  point  out — that 
there  is  a  cushion  of  time  built  into  sev- 
eral necessary  provisions  of  this  bill 
which  I  believe  is  to  enable  the  coal  min- 
ing industry  to  adjust  to  and  meet  the 
standards  that  are  set  down  in  the  legis- 
lation which  is  before  us.  There  are  crit- 
ics of  these  phase-in  pro\'isions  who  are 
entitled  to  their  opinions.  But  I  do  not 
agree  with  their  criticism  in  very  many 
instances. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  differences  of 
opinion  in  the  subcommittee,  and  then 
within  the  full  committee,  as  to  how 
quickly  the  coal  mining  industrj'  would 
be  required  to  meet  all  standards.  In  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  country  there  are  condi- 
tions of  mining  which  are  different  from 
conditions  of  mining  in  other  areas.  My 
colleague  from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Byrd  i 
who  is  sitting  in  the  Chamber  during 
this  debate,  knows  that  there  are  wide 
differences  between  types  and  grades  of 
coal  and  in  mining  methods  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  West  Virginia  and  in  the 
southern  part  of  West  Virginia.  Not  only 
does  coal  texture  differ,  but  so  does  the 
depth  of  the  seams  of  coal.  Yes,  there  are 
peculiar  problems  of  mining  that  must  be 
considered  even  within  one  State,  as  well 
as  one  State  possibly  differing  from 
another  State — even  between  neighbor- 
ing States. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion, which  I  have  supported  in  general, 
and  which,  as  I  said,  I  helped  to  draft 
in  the  subcommittee  and  in  the  full 
committee — I  have  attempted  not  to  re- 
flect the  viewpoint  of  any  particular  seg- 
ment, either  mining  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  workers  or  mining  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  operators.  I  have  tried 
earnestly  to  think  in  terms  of  the  over- 
all implications  and  applications  that 
will  come  from  the  passage  of  S.  2917, 
a  bill  that,  in  conference  with  the  House 
probably  will  be  brought  back  to  the 
Senate  to  be  finalized  before  bemg  sent 
to  the  President. 

I  recall,  and  I  hope  I  can  reflect  on 
and  express  my  recollections  with  pro- 
priety and  good  taste,  my  membership 
m  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
time  we  prepared  the  first  meaningful 
coal  mine  safety  act  in  this  coimtry. 
That  was  in  1941.  I  am  very  quick  to 
say  it  was  inadequate  to  the  needs  but 
it  was  passed  in  1941,  even  though  there 
had  been  some  foimdation  legislation 
prior  to  that  time.  I  remember  how  diffi- 
cult it  was  after  we  had  had  hearings  in 
the  Mines  and  Minmg  Committee  of 
which  I  was  a  member — I  was  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Coal — to  develop 
positive  legislative  action.  We  worked 
and  worked  to  bring  from  that  committee 
legislation  on  this  subject  of  safety  and. 
to  a  lesser  degree,  the  subject  of  health. 
I  v.-as  a  leader  in  placing  a  petition  on  the 
Speaker's  desk  so  that  we  could  discharge 


the  committee  and  bring  that  legislation 
to  the  House  floor 

We  tried  very  diligently  over  a  period 
of  many  months  to  achieve  success  with 
that  discharge  petition.  That  effort  did 
succeed  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
wEis  able  to  act  favorably  on  that  meas- 
ure, a  measure  that  had  earlier  been 
acted  on  in  the  Senate.  So  the  law  was 
passed  in  1941. 

As  the  able  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee knows,  there  was  additional  legis- 
lation on  this  subject  matter  in  1952. 

In  that  year,  there  was  an  attempt  to 
strengthen  those  provisions  which, 
frankly,  were  more  voluntary  than  regu- 
latory in  the  act  of  1941.  I  recall  very 
well  that  the  1941  enactment  had  a 
strengthening  effect.  But  I  am  quick  to 
indicate  in  this  debate  that  I  think  it 
would  have  been  well  to  have  strength- 
ened the  original  amendments  to  the 
act  during  the  period  1941  to  1952.  Con- 
gress certainly  must  share  a  responsi- 
bility, which  could  be  called  an  irrespon- 
sibility, for  failure  to  meet  the  problems 
as  they  came  with  greater  impact.  One 
might  ask:  "Why  do  you  say  they  come 
with  greater  impact?"  Well,  they  came 
with  greater  impact  because  in  this  coim- 
try. as  the  able  Senators  from  Kentucky 
and  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  well 
know,  and  as  the  Senators  from  West 
Virginia  and  other  States  know,  we 
moved  into  those  technological  develop- 
ments which  gave  us  production  of  coal 
through  mechanization  more  than  by  so- 
called  hand  labor. 

We  had.  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 
120.000  to  125,000  miners  digging  coal  In 
the  1940"s  and  early  I950's.  When  the 
transition  came,  m  some  areas  of  our 
State,  and  in  some  States  more  quickly 
than  others,  there  was  a  rapid  reduction 
in  manpower  in  the  production  of  this 
fossil  fuel.  The  men  who  were  a  part  of 
the  minmg  mdustry,  and  who  made  such 
a  great  contribution  to  this  country's 
progress,  realized  that  they  were  part  of  a 
mechanization  program  which  lessened 
their  numbers — and  they  saw  that  the 
production  of  coal  was  not  decreased,  but 
rather,  was  increased.  It  was  the  number 
of  men  involved  in  the  production  of  coal 
which  was  so  drastically  reduced. 

Thus,  from  approximately  125,000  bl- 
tummous  coal  miners  in  the  State  of 
West  Virginia,  the  mining  force  has 
dropped  to  perhaps  not  more  than  40,000 
men  and  we  come  now  to  the  hour  when 
we  open  debate  on  S.  2917. 

We  have  not  reduced  production 
through  mechanization.  We  have  m- 
creased  it  substantially.  We  have  reduced 
only  manpower. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  stress  that 
with  the  advance  of  mechanization  there 
came  the  increasing  problems  of  coal  dust 
in  the  mines. 

Hand  labor  did  not  create  a  situation 
by  digging  coal  which  affected  the  health 
and  safety  of  miners  to  the  degree  that 
their  health  and  safety  are  affected  to- 
day when  the  fast  drills  are  at  work  and 
when  the  dust  flies  as  he  cutting  ma- 
chine slices  itself  into  mountains. 

So  I  say  that  the  transition  from  the 
digging  of  coal  by  labor  to  the  mining 
of  coal  through  mechanization  and 
technological  advances  brought  in  a  new 
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element  to  the  health  and  safety  prob- 
lem of  miners  to  which  I  think  Congress 
should  have  addressed  itself  more  em- 
phatically at  a  much  earlier  date 

Mr.  President,  let  us  think  now  In 
terms  of  the  further  legislation  which 
came  into  being  In  1966,  when  we  felt 
it  was  necessary  to  apply  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  Act  to  those 
mines  employing  less  than  15  workers 
those  mines  which  are  so  abundant  in 
the  State  of  Kentucky  particularly  and 
to  a  lesser  degree  in  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia  and  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

It  was  a  difficult  task  to  bring  even 
that  change  of  safety  laws  into  being 
The  record  wiU  disclose  that  I  fought 
diligently  to  extend  the  Coal  Mine  Safe- 
ty Act  provisions  to  the  smaller  mines 
to  protect  all  miners.  Although  I  was 
not  a  Member  of  Congress  during  the 
^ncl^^^^^"^  ^^^'^  through  November  of 
1958  I  say  for  the  record  that  I  feel  that 
had  I  been  here  during  that  period  of 
time  I  would  nave  been  active  in  giving 
attention  to  the  mining  problems  of  that 
_  era -Which  have  grown  into  the  serious 
proBIems  we  begin  to  attack  In  the  pend- 
ing legislation. 

In  the  1966  act,  I  believe  the  record 
will  indicate  that  there  was  no  Member 
Of  this  body  who  worked  more  earnestly 
for  coverage  to  the  smaller  mines  than 
did  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  now 
speaking.  But,  Mr.  President  I  am  again 
quick  to  admit  that,  as  so  often  happens 
in  this  body— and  what  is  true  here  is 
true  of  people   generally— we  react  to 
tragedy.  We  react  to  that  which  causes 
us  to  stop  and  see  the  magnitude  of  a 
mine  disaster  like  the  Farmington  dis- 
aster in  West  Virginia  last  November   I 
knew  15  of  the  78  miners  who  perished  in 
that  disaster.  I  knew  them  personally 
and,  in  several  instances.  I  also  knew  the 
members  of  their  families. 

I  have  known  many,  many  of  the 
miners  in  West  Virginia.  I  have  worked 
with  them  on  many  of  their  problems 
Today.  I  hope  that  with  other  Members 
of  the  Senate,  I  can  at  least  partially 
meet  the  challenge  of  necessary  and 
workable,  yet  reasonable,  legislation 
which  Is  encompassed  in  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  we  come  so  often  after 
the  fact.  This  is  what  we  do  legislatively 
not  only  in  this  field  of  coal  mine  health 
and  safety  but  also  in  the  broad  spectrum 
of  the  legislative  field  which  we  consider 
in  the  Senate. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  being  suf- 
focated by.  or  of  being  buried  under  or 
of  being  drowned  in  the  waste  that  we 
the  most  affluent  people  in  the  world 
have  produced  in  this  country. 

So.  in  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
of  which  I  have  the  responsibility  to  be 
chairman,  we  have  been  moving  "toward 
air    and    water    pollution    control    and 
abatement  legislation,  and  solid  waste 
disposal   programs,   trying,   as   it   were 
after  the  fact,  to  see  if  we  can  keep  pace 
with  and  overcome  the  degradation  of 
the  environment  of  which  we  are  a  part 
We  know  what  a  difficult  task  it  is  Un- 
fortunately, in  the  field  of  sohd  waste 
disposal,  the  magnitude  of  that  one  prob- 
lem in  our  country  is  hardly  realized  by 
the  American  people 
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I  use  this  as  an  Ulustratlon  of  the  tend- 
ency of  Members  of  Congress,  as  it  is  the 
tendency  of  all  people,  to  come  to  the 
attacking  of  problems  on  a  broad  front 
too  long  a  period  of  time  after  the  crisis 
came  upon  us.  The  chairman  and  his 
subcommittee  and  the  chairman  and  his 
full  committee  have  performed  great 
services  in  developing  this  bill.  We 
thought  our  legislative  acts  of  the  past 
were  bold  steps,  but  they  were  timid  and 
did  not  suffice. 

I  presided  not  long  ago  at  a  hearing  of 
the    subcommittee    on    water   poUution 
control  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  I  have  no  de- 
^re  to  name  an  offender,  but  I  can  say 
that  on  that  trip  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes 
in  the  early  morning  before  our  meeting 
began,  raw  sewage  coming  into  the  St. 
Johns  River.  From  where?  From  a  hos- 
pital. That  hospital  Is  supposed  to  be 
concerned— and  it  is.  as  are  the  doctors 
working  in  it^wlth  the  health  and  safety 
01  the  men  and  women  who  are  patients 
who  are  entitled  to  healing.  They  receive 
It  in  such  an  institution,  but  the  citizenry 
of  the  community  was  exposed  to  incred- 
ible conditions  by  it.  There  is  no  need  to 
mention  the  hospital.  I  saw  what  hap- 
pened. 

Like  or  similar  conditions  are  repeated 
over  and  over  in  our  countiy  today  The 
reason  for  my  mentioning  it  at  this  time 
IS  not  In  any  sense  to  relieve  the  Con- 
gress of  Its  responsibility,  but  only  to 
say  that,  in  a  sense,  it  is  only  human 
nature  in  the  Congress  to  come  too  much 
after  the  fact,  rather  than  before  the 
fact,  on  subject  matters  which  are  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  almost  every  commit- 
tee in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  be 
misunderstood  now.  I  am  being  very 
careful.  I  want  to  weigh  my  words  Hu- 
manity is  involved  here,  and  we  must  not 
overlook  that.  Precious  lives  are  at  stake 
too.  m  the  mining  of  coal.  They  are  the 
lives  of  good  people.  The  lives  of  hardy 
people  are  at  stake.  We  must  not  overlook 

1  U. 

thit^^^SfK-n^u^'^^  responsibility  to  say 
that  the  bill  before  us.  if  it  is  enacted. 

Zt.""?^^    "^"^    °^°^    of    dollars 
more    than    heretofore   in    the    mining 
of  coal.  It  IS  inescapable.  There  will  be 
mcreased  costs  in  the  price  of  coal  to  the 
consumers,  be  they  electric  utilities  or 
?l^^  °J  ^^^  °v5^"  coal-using  customers 
throughout    the    United    States.    But    I 
think  we  must  do  what  we  are  doing 
here.  I  do  not  use  the  trite  expression 
We  must  pay  the  price."  I  do  not  mean 
that.  I  mean  that  as  we  necessarily  move 
tor^^ard— perhaps   much   too   slowly    i 
admit  that— we  must  understand  that 
the  desired  health  and  safety  improve- 
ments cannot  be  accomplished  without 
many  of  the  costs  being  built  in 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr 
Eagleton)  on  his  feet.  I  say  to  him  we' 
the  consuming  public,  must  be  prepared 
to  absorb  those  costs.  We  will  pav  them 
posfflbly  even  in  higher  rates  for  elec- 
tricity. I  think  industry  will  realize  it  is 
necessary  to  pay  them.  Those  who  mine 
the  coal  realize,  and  I  think  major  por- 
tions of  the  management  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry realize,  that  we  can  in  no  wise 
put  profit  ahead  of  the  life  of  a  coal 

Z'T  1''.^%^}  ^*'^'^^  °'  '°  '^"y  other 
Stat*  of  this  Union. 
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We  in  the  Congress  must  understann 
^o,  that  the  requirements  on  FeSj 
departments  and  agencies  for  thp  art 
ministration  of  the  provisions  of  thk 
measure  will  be  very  costly  and  will  n? 
cessltate  vastly  increased  personnel  anri 
appropriations.  That  is  a  responslbilSJ 
we  must  face  and  meet;   it  is  a  o  J  i 

Mr.  President,  amendments  will  be  of 
fered  to  the  proposed  legislation.  At  this 
time  I  do  not  indicate  that  I  will  support 
or  oppose  the  amendments  to  be  offeied 
It  IS  unportant  that  we  have  thorough 
discussion  and  consideration  of  the  bin 
The  viewpoints  of  members  of  the  com-' 
mlttee,  some  of  whom  will  offer  amend- 
ments, and  those  of  other  Senators  who 
are  not  on  the  committee,  but  who  also 
will  offer  amendments,  must  be  given  px 
pression.  There  Is  a  need  for  a  dialoe 
i"^  ^  ""^emocratlc  fashion,  in  the  Senate 
on  legislation  of  this  type.  There  is  no 
need  to  pass  the  bill  within  a  few  hours 

which  IS  the  very  real  one  of  doinc  that 

mS  ^  "^^^l  °^  °^  ^°'"^  that  which 
might  be  expedient. 

«r^^^  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  whose  chairman.  Senator  Ralph 
Yabborough  of  Texas,  truly  is  a  humani- 

H  Ji^  '"  }^-^  '"""^  ^^"^e-  'neans  to  do 
right  on  this  measure,  i  have  already 
expressed  my  compliment,  which  is  in  no 
wise  cursory,  about  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  wish  to  pay  the  same  com- 
Plmients  to  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  Senator  Javits  of 
New  York.  With  no  coal  mines  in  the 
Empire  State,  but  with  coal  consumer^  in 
that  great  State,  he  has  applied  him- 
self with  great  ability  to  a  studv  of  the 
important  provisions  and  unpiications 
and  applications  of  the  legislation  and 
he  has  made  truly  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  the  development  of  this  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  to  talk  fur- 
ther at  a  subsequent  time  on  this  bill  I 
do  not  know  what  the  actual  progress  of 
this  legislation  will  be  through  the  -en- 
eral  debate  and  then  through  the  amend- 
ment stage,  but  there  are  some  matters 
Which  I  shall  wish  to  discuss  with  my 
colleagues. 

We  need  the  counsel  of  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  in  the  matter  now  before  us. 
I  hope  that  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
carinot,  because  of  other  commitments 
and  responsibUities,  be  in  the  Chamber 
during  the  debate  and  discussion  and  de- 
tenmnation  will  read  carefully  the  report 
on  S.  2917  and  the  material  which  is 
inserted  in  the  Record  by  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  as  a  necessarv  part 
of  the  Record. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  vaiying 
ways  over  a  period  of  weeks  and  months, 
and  it  is  that  I  believe  the  Senate  will 
help  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
send  to  the  President  a  bill  that  will  be 
effective.  It  must  be  effective.  We  will 
send  to  the  President  a  bill  that  is  work- 
able—and it  must  be  workable.  We  will 
send  to  the  President  a  bill  that  is  in 
the  mterests  of  the  American  public,  as 
well  as  to  the  coal  miners  and  their  fam- 
ilies. I  am  .sure  that  to  such  a  commit- 


ment not  one,  but  all  the  Members  of 
this  body  will  subscribe. 
I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  say  for  myself  that. 
Lomlng  as  I  do  from  a  State  that  does 
not  have  coal  mines,  the  responsibility 
of  developing  this  legislation  in  the  com- 
mittee involved  new  subject  matter  to 
me.  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  He  brought 
to  our  committee  deliberations  nearly 
tluee  decades  of  attention  to  the  welfare 
of  miners  under  the  legislative  processes, 
and  it  was  invaluable  to  tlie  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  to  the  committee. 
His  experience  and  his  tireless  devotion 
were  certainly  appreciated. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  ^ood  bill.  That  expression  is  perhaps 
a  cliche;  it  is  often  said  of  almost  any 
bill  that  is  taken  up  for  consideration  by 
tlie  Senate:  but  I  can  personally  attest 
to  the  comprehensive  and  thorough 
tieatment  given  to  S.  2917,  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969.  I  know  of  no  bill  that  has  been 
before  this,  the  first  session  of  the  91st 
Congress,  that  has  received  more  atten- 
tion in  its  public  hearings,  from  a  volu- 
minous list  of  witnesses  from  all  walks 
of  life,  than  did  S.  2917.  I  know  of  no 
bill,  throuRh  its  many  executive  sessions 
in  both  the  Labor  Subcommittee  and  the 
lull  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, that  has  had  expended  upon  it 
more  man-hours  by  both  Senators  and 
their  able  staffs. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  as  we  begin 
the  consideration  of  this  bill  that  I  make 
some  reference  to  three  Senators  who, 
above  all  others,  played  major  roles  in 
the  evolution  of  the  matter  that  is  now 
before  us. 

First,  of  course,  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Labor  Subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Williams).  Most 
of  us,  though  we  are  reluctant  to  admit 
it,  are  somewhat  parochial  in  nature.  We 
concern  ourselves  with  those  things  that 
are  of  immediate  and  direct  concern 
to  our  constituents  in  our  respective 
States.  We  display  more  interest  toward 
matters  that  are  precisely  germane  to  our 
electorate,  and  leave  those  things  that 
are  somewhat  remote  from  our  own  juris- 
diction to  other  Senators  and  other  times. 
The  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  as  has 
been  pointed  out.  is  from  a  State  that 
has  no  coal  mines.  He  has  no  vested  in- 
terest, as  a  politician,  in  coal  mines.  He 
has  no  vested  interest,  as  a  politician,  in 
coal  mining.  His  constituency  is  not  di- 
rectly affected. 

Yet,  despite  this  lack  of  any  immediate 
personal  or  political  interest,  he  has  dis- 
played the  greatest  of  patience,  the 
greatest  degree  of  leadership,  and  untold 
energy  in  seeing  that  S.  2917  was  re- 
ported out  from  committee  and  is  now 
before  the  Senate.  Without  his  patience 
and  his  diligence,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, the  bill  would  not  have  been  be- 
fore us  in  this  first  session  of  the  91st 
Congress,  and  indeed  perhaps  would  not 
have  been  here  in  the  second  session,  and 
might  not  even  be  before  the  92d  Con- 
gress when  it  convenes. 


I  pay  tribute  to  him,  not  in  the  idle 
way  in  which  Senators  sometimes  ex- 
change personal  pleasantries,  but  most 
sincerely,  because  he  has  been  the  sin- 
gle most  important  contributing  factor,  I 
think,  to  the  evolution  of  this  bill. 

Next.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
point  out  the  efforts  of  the  Senator  who 
just  completed  his  introductorj'  re- 
marks, the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  tMr.  Randolph)  ,  As  a  display  of 
my  parochialism,  I  subscribe  only  to  Mis- 
souri newspapers,  and  a  couple  of  other 
journals  called  national  in  scope,  some 
printed  in  this  city  and  elsewhere  m  the 
East.  I  am  not  a  subscriber  to  any  news- 
paper published  in  West  Virginia.  I  have 
no  friends  or  relatives  there  to  speak  of, 
and  so  I  am  not  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  State.  But  it  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  it  has  been 
alleged  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  'Mr.  Randolph)  was  something 
less  than  completely  interested  in  seeing 
that  a  sound,  effective,  workable,  and 
meaningful  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  would 
come  out  of  this  session  of  Congress. 

Whoever  makes  those  statements  in 
West  Virginia  could  not  be  more  totally 
misinformed,   whether   intentionally   or 
imintentionally  I  know  not.  because  at 
the  same  time  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  <  Mr.  Williams  i  was  expend- 
ing the  amount  of  effort  and  time  that 
I  have  already  stated  he  put  forth.  Sen- 
ator Randolph  likewise  attended  every 
session,  both  of  public  hearings  of  the 
Labor  Subcommittee  and  of  every  execu- 
tive session  of  both  the  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  when  the  bill  was 
considered.  And  not  only  was  he  there  in 
attendance,  he  was  there  as  a  vigorous 
participant,  trjing  to  help  bring  out  a 
bill  that  was  effective  and  meaningful. 
He  brought  to  this  committee  an  exper- 
tise, a  knowiedge,  an  awareness,  and  a 
compassion  that  were  indispensable  to 
the  creation  of  this  bill.  No  other  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  was  really  knowl- 
edgeable about  coal  mining  in  specific 
detail.  Senator  Randolph  was  and  is.  and 
at   each   juncture   he   was   of   immense 
value  to  all  other  Senators  who  served 
on  both  the  sut>committee  and  the  full 
committee,  in  imparting  to  us  the  exper- 
tise and  the  knowledge  that,  I  repeat, 
were  indispensable  to  the  committee.  At 
no  time  did  he  attempt  to  obstruct,  im- 
pede, or  in  £iny  way  hinder  the  progress 
of  this  bill.  At  every  meeting,  on  every 
point,  he,  together  with  Senator  Wil- 
liams, attempted  to  move  the  bill,  to  re- 
solve disputes,   to  reconcile  differences, 
and  to  move  on  to  another  section. 

This  is  a  complex  and  detailed  bill, 
with  facts  and  figures  and  percentages, 
and  time  limitations  and  duration  pe- 
riods, and  rules  and  regulations  that  def  y 
comprehension  by  even  a  reasonably 
well-informed  lajinan.  It  is  not  the  kind 
of  bill  that  you  can  crank  out  of  a  com- 
mittee in  an  hour,  a  day,  or  a  week.  But 
Senator  Randolph  was  there  at  every 
session,  pushing,  prodding,  keeping  us 
moving,  explaining  when  explaining  was 
necessary,  so  that  this  bill  could  come  to 
the  floor.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  the 
people  of  his  State  and.  more  impor- 
tantly, the  people  of  this  country,  and 
coal  miners  from  every  State,  be  made 


aware  of  the  fact  that  without  Senator 
Randolph's  prodding,  his  urging,  his  per- 
suasion, and  his  ability  to  work  out 
rational  and  effective  compromises,  this 
bill  would  not  be  before  us. 

This  unjustified  criticism  should  not 
be  his  reward  for  such  labors.  The  grati- 
tude and  the  thanks  of  the  people  who 
work  in  coal  mines  are  owed  to  him.  I 
think  that  in  due  course  more  and  more 
people  will  begm  to  realize  this.  And 
those  who  have  been  critical,  those  who 
have  done  all  the  carping,  will  look  back 
upon  their  criticism  and  their  carping 
as,  at  the  very  least,  terribly  misguided. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 
Mr.  EAGLETON,  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  an  overly  sensitive  person  to  criti- 
cism, because  I  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  a  legislator.  I  have  experienced 
these  problems  during  my  14  years  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  now 
for  more  than  10  years  in  the  Senate. 
That  is  almost  a  quarter  of  a  centurj- 
of  service  in  the  Congress.  So  I  can  un- 
derstand the  attitudes  of  people — their 
mistmderstandings  and  their  apprehen- 
sion and  their  criticism. 

I  think  some  misunderstandings  have 
occurred.  I  hope  that  they  can  be  clari- 
fied. 

I  shall  ever  be  grateful  for  the  expres- 
sions of  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  a  valued  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  In 
fact,  I  say  with  no  overstatement  that 
I  shall  carry  in  my  pleasante.<;t  of  mem- 
ories that  which  he  has  said.  I  .shall  not 
forget. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  President,  the  third  Senator  in  the 
triumvirate  who  are  owed  so  much  in- 
sofar as  the  bill  is  concerned,  is  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, the  Senator  from  New  York  iMr. 
Javits  i  .  He,  like  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  'Mr.  Williams!  is  not  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  coal -producing  State. 
However,  again  like  the  Senator  Irom 
New  Jersey,  it  is  t>T)ical  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  that  in  anything 
he  undertakes,  he  gives  of  himself  in 
an  almost  inexhaustible  manner.  He. 
too,  is  a  tremendously  skillful  legislative 
craftsman. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  was  of 
inestimable  value  in  resolving  the  con- 
flicting opinions  of  those  who  espoused 
opposite  views  with  the  result  that  the 
bill  accomplishes  the  desired  end. 

Without  the  help  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  without  his  per- 
suasion as  an  articulate  and  capable  law- 
yer, and  without  his  ability  to  find  satis- 
factory and  effective  ways  of  surmoimt- 
ing  what,  from  time  to  time,  appeared  to 
be  an  impasse,  the  bill  would  perhaps  not 
be  before  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  entire  Senate  which, 
in  due  course,  will  cast  its  vote  with  re- 
spect to  S.  2917  should  be  deeply  and 
everlastingly  grateful  to  these  three 
Senators,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
<Mr.  Williams),  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits ).  for 
the  effort,  the  talent,  the  energy,  and  the 
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compassion    which    they    displayed    In 
bringhig  the  bill  Into  being  so  that  coal 
miners  In  all  of  the  various  States  that 
engage  In  that  industry  will  from  the  date 
of  Its  enactment  forward  have  a  better, 
safer,  and  healthier  place  in  which  to 
work  and  ply  their  trade. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.   WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.   Mr. 
President,   I  certainly  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
for  the  generosity  of  his  remarks  dealing 
with  me  and  also  once  again  for  his  com- 
plete participation  in  all  of  our  commit- 
tee deliberations,  for  the  hard  and  im- 
portant but  pleasant  work  that  con- 
sumed us  all  with  dedication,  without 
acrimony,  but  with  agreement  and  with 
good  results,  because  we  reported  the  bill 
with  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  was  most 
helpful  in  every  step  of  the  way.  I  ap- 
preciate his  efiforts. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  would  like  to  ask  the  able  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  a  quesUon  as  to  what 
consld^.ratlon  if  any  was  given  to  the 
posslbUlty  of  having  provisions  Included 
In  the  biU  which  would  provide  compen- 
sation for  miners  suffering  from  black 
lung  who  do  not  qualify  for  compensa- 
tion under  State  law. 
The  reason  I  ask  the  question  is  that 
l^f'Xf  ^^^  ^^'^  Interested  In  legislation 
which  would  provide  for  compensation 
to  miners  suffering  from  pulmonary  dis- 
eases who  are  not  covered  by  State  stat- 
ute.  In  West  Virginia  there  are  many 
miners  suffering  from  black  lung  and 
other  pulmonary  diseases  who  do  not 
q^iiy  under  State  statutes  for  compen- 

fi^j?"  f*K^J"  '^^^'  ^  «*^e  considerable 
time  to  the  development  of  proposed  leg- 
islation which  would  provide  Federal 
assistance  in  this  area.  I  was  able  to 
work  with  the  Washington  headquarter? 
of  the  Umted  Mineworkers  of  America 
in    developing   a   proposed    bill    which 

Zfi  ""VVr^^  ^"'^^^^^  assistance  over  a 
period  of  20  years,  with  the  Federal  as- 
sistance  decreasing,    i   believe,    in    the 

R^?r*  FL^  P^'"''^"*  »  year  and  the 
States  picking  up  the  additional  costs 

H^"^'r^!!'  with  no  cost  to  the  coaJ 
industry.  I  have  felt  that  if  the  Federal 
S^nt'^^r  '^o^d  provide  assistance 
along  this  Ime,  without  additional  cost 
to  the  mdustry.  we  would  not  incur  the 
r^r^i?"  ^f  ^^  industry,  which  is  al- 
r^?f.  .^^^"y  burdened  with  overhead 
c«ts;  but.  at  the  same  time,  the  Federal 
Oovemment  would  be  assuming  somp  rp 
sponsn^Uity  in  this  area,rd  "iScTt 
should  assume  such  responsibility. 
o„w°  ^^1*®  ^*^  ^^  advice  and  counsel 
^«  ^^f^H**"*^  °^  ^-  <^°^ge  Titler.  vice 

Umted  Mmeworkers  of  America,  that  I 
was  able  to  prepare  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, and  my  senior  colleague.  Senator 
Randolph,  and  I  joined  in  cosponsoring 


it. 

As  the  able  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
will  recall.  I  appeared  before  his  sub- 
committee and  testified  in  support  of 
this  measure.  My  first  question,  there- 
fore, IS,  Was  consideration  given  in  the 
subcommittee  deliberations  to  adding 
provisions  dealing  with  compensation? 


My  second  question  is,  What  are  the 
prospects  for  such  legislation  at  this 
point  being  added  by  way  of  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill? 

My  third  question  is.  If  such  prospects 
are  not  good,  what  encouragement  or  as- 
surance could  the  able  Senator  give  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  as  to 
the  prospects  for  such  legislation  In  the 
near  future? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  gf  New  Jersey.  First, 
the  committee  did  not  have  before  it  any 
proposed  legislation  dealing  exclusively 
with  workmen's  compensation  for  black 
lung  disease,  pneumoconiosis.  One  of  the 
bills.  S.  1094.  although  it  included  pro- 
visions on  this  subject,  had  health  and 
safety  as  its  major  thrust.  I  believe  I  am 
accurate  when  I  state  my  recollection 
that  the  first  time  the  attention  of  the 
committee  was  directly  drawn  to  the  need 
for  compensation  for  men  disabled  by 
black    lung   disease    was   by    the   junior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  <Mr.  Byrd)  . 
Of  course,  it  was  my  personal  feeling  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  this 
certainly  should   receive  careful  atten- 
tion and,  so  far  as  the  chairman  was  con- 
cerned, most  sympathetic  consideration. 
As  we  continued  our  hearings  and  de- 
liberations on  the  safety   and   health 
measure,  we  did  not  deal  in  any  compre- 
hensive  way    with    this   particular   ap- 
proach of  compensation  for  the  disease. 
As  necessary  as  it  is.  as  grateful  as  we 
were  that  the  junior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  brought  it  to  us,  it  was  not  dealt 
with  at  that  point  to  the  extent  that  we 
were  able  to  include  it  in  the  pending 
bill. 

So  far  as  amendments  here  are  con- 
cerned, it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  is 
now  established  that  this  disease,  with- 
out preadventure.  is  associated  with  the 
dust  in  the  coal  mining  process,  that  it 
is  disabling,  and  that  it  should  be  a  com- 
pensable disease. 

I  would  believe  that  our  committee  re- 
sponsibility should  be  to  consider  it  in 
depth.  In  the  meantime,  if  there  were 
a  way  to  deal  with  this  temporarily 
through  a  measure  to  bring  disability 
payments  to  men  disabled  by  the  disease 
certainly  I  would  try  to  find,  even  now, 
a  way  to  deal  with  the  emergency  in  a 
temporary  fashion,  looking  toward  a 
comprehensive,  long-range  program  of 
compensation  for  men  disabled  by  pneu- 
moconiosis. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  able  Senator  for  his 
response.  I  understand  his  answer  to  be 
that  it  is  quite  possible  that  considera- 
tion might  be  given  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  language  which  would  estab- 
lish a  short-term  program  to  assist  coal 
miners  who  suffer  from  pulmonary  dis- 
eases and  who  do  not  qualify  under 
State  statutes.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
what  I  tried  to  convey  to  the  Senator 
yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  With  the 
idea  that  there  would  be  a  study  running 
concurrently  with  the  temporary  pro- 
gram, the  study  leading  possibly  to  a 
long-range  program. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Yes.  I 
would  think  that  would  make  a  great  deal 
of  sense.  That  would  be  the  logical  and 
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best  way  to  do  It.  Whoever  would  make 
the  study— Federal  or  State— it  would  be 
subject  to  discussion,  decision,  and  con 
elusion.  I  would  think  a  permanent  p'-o- 
gram  would  be  most  sensible 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  appre- 
ciate the  sympatheUc  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  able  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  realize  that  such  long-range  legLsla 
tion  would  require  considerable  study 
and  would  require  some  actuarial  cost 
estimates.  But  I  would  hope  that  some- 
thing could  be  worked  out  while  the 
bill  l6  on  the  floor,  leading  in  this  dii-pc- 
tion  at  least — perhaps  providing  for  an 
interim  program  as  the  chairman  has 
suggested. 

At  this  moment  I  also  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  able  Senator  for 
the  great  effort  he  has  put  Into  this  mat- 
ter and  for  the  long  hours  of  hard  work 
he  has  spent  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor.  I  think  he  has  done  a  splendid  job. 
I  also  wish  to  congratulate  my  able 
senior  colleague.  Senator  Randolph,  wlio 
has  been  so  diligent  and  so  thorough  in 
his  study  of  this  measure. 

I  also  wish  to  cong^ratulate  and  express 
appreciation  to  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits).  who  like- 
wise has  performed  admirably. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
President,  may  I  say  in  that  regard  that 
it  has  been  mentioned  that  this  Senator 
comes  from  a  State  that  does  not  have 
coal  mining  as  an  industry,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  who  has  been 
so  helpful  in  the  whole  process,  comes 
from  a  State  that  is  not  known  as  a  coal 
mining  State.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  been,  but  I 
have  been  Ughtly  abused  and  chided 
about  my  interest  in  an  industry  that 
does  not  come  on  bulking  large  in  my 
State.  With  apology  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  was  referred  to  as  the 
"Broadway  coal  miner." 

But  I  will  say  this:  Not  knowing  much 
about  the  industry  and  getting  into  this 
with  a  responsibility.  I  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  in  coal  mines  and  now  know  a 
little  of  the  problems  and  dangers  and 
I  have  a  great  feeUng  of  compassion  for 
the  problems  of  the  coal  miners.  I  now 
have  a  sufficient  working  knowledge  to 
feel  confident  that  this  bUl  is  needed  and 
it  is  a  good  bill  to  meet  the  objectives 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate.  I  should  like  to 
say  at  this  moment  that  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Israel  is  downstairs,  being  re- 
ceived by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  I 
should  be  honored  to  attend  that  session, 
if  I  am  permitted  to  do  so.  So.  although 
I  am  the  ranking  minority  member, 
rather  than  follow  Senator  Williams. 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr. 
Cooper)  ,  who  has  a  profound  interest  in 
the  proposed  legislation,  will  succeed 
Senator  Willwms  to  the  floor. 

With  the  permisision  of  the  acting 
majority  leader.  I  should  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  Sen- 
ator Cooper's  remarks.  I  may  be  recog- 
nized in  respect  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  just  tills  further  observa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey.  He  spoke  of 
the  need  for  Federal  research,  and  re- 
search on  the  part  of  the  industry,  into 
the  hazards  of  coal  mining,  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  health  and  safety  of  coal 
miners. 

I  want  the  record  to  show,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  cognizant  of  the  need  for  research 
in  connection  with  diseases  among  the 
coal  mining  population. 

As  far  back  as  1963,  I  was  success- 
ful in  adding  an  amendment  in  the 
amount  of  $100,000  to  the  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  establish  a  research  progrsim 
in  West  Virginia  dealing  with  pulmonary 
diseases  among  the  coal-mining  popu- 
lation. Each  year  thereafter  the  com- 
mittee appropriated  moneys  for  the 
contmuation  of  this  research  program. 
Last  year,  the  appropriation  was  $1,227,- 
000,  the  result  being  that  presently  at 
the  University  of  West  Virginia  in  Mor- 
gan tov^-n  there  is  what  we  call  ALFORD. 
the  Appalachian  Laboratory  for  Occu- 
pational Respiratory  Diseases,  which 
gives  its  entire  time  to  the  study  of  pul- 
monary diseases  among  the  mining  pop- 
ulation of  Appalachia. 

Also  I  would  point  out  that  Congress 
has  appropriated  approximately  $5  mil- 
lion for  the  construction  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Health  Center  which  I  was  in- 
strumental in  locating  at  Morgan  town. 
W.  Va..  and  that  center  will  carry 
on  and  conduct  continuing  research 
with  respect  to  pulmonary  diseases 
among  the  mining  population. 

I  say  tills  so  the  record  will  show  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  not  only 
appropriated  moneys  for  coal  research 
and  research  dealing  with  the  commer- 
cialization cf  coal,  the  development  of 
byproducts  from  coal,  and  so  forth,  but 
that  it  has  also  appropriated  money 
dealing  with  research  in  cormection  with 
mining  diseases. 

I  do  not  mean  to  denigrate  what  the 
Senator  has  said  about  the  need  for  in- 
creased health  research,  but  I  tJiought 
the  record  should  show  that  the  Con- 
gress has  not  been  entirely  oblivious  to 
this  great  need  and  that  it  has  been 
responding  over  a  period  of  several  years. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  We  are 
where  we  are  because  there  are  now 
clear  findings  of  the  relationship  of  the 
dust  to  the  respiratory  system.  Certainly 
some  of  the  best  data  we  have  had  in 
making  these  findings  came  from  the 
facility  the  Senator  referred  to. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  who  has  been  so  close  to  this 
industry  and  the  problems  connected 
with  the  industry  so  much  longer  than  I 
have,  is  it  not  true  that  the  disease 
known  as  pneumoconiosis  was  not  abso- 
lutely related  to  coal  dust  and  the  res- 
piratory system  until  recent  years? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  think 
that  is  correct.  Certainly  as  a  result  of 
this  research  we  have  learned  more 
about  pneumoconiosis,  silicosis,  black 
lung,  and  other  pulmonary  diseases,  so 
prevalent  among  coal  miners. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  agree. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  JA"VITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  which  was  just  ob- 
tained with  respect  to  the  order  of  speak- 
ers may  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
kind  consent  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  CooPKR).  I  shall  speak  now 
because  I  find  that  the  affairs  downstairs 
have  been  delayed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  and  as  the  au- 
thor of  two  of  the  bills  which  the  com- 
mittee considered  in  drafting  the  coal 
mine  health  and  safety  bill  which  is  now 
before  the  Senate  as  S.  2917,  I  support 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  the  full 
committee  have  given  this  bill  the  most 
careful  and  detailed  consideration. 

I  think  with  the  great  leadership  which 
has  been  given  to  this  matter  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
LLAMS  > ,  we  have  brought  to  the  Senate 
a  credible  reform  measure  on  this  most 
dangerous  of  all  industrial  fields. 

I  realize  there  are  objections  to  the 
bill  and  problems  which  will  be  raised, 
primarily  by  our  very  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr. 
Cooper)  .  However.  I  think  that  all  m  all 
we  have  produced  a  product  which  is 
worthy  of  the  Senate.  Certainly  it  had 
the  most  thorough  consideration. 

We  have  heard  over  40  witnesses  rep- 
resenting the  administration,  operators 
of  both  large  and  small  mines,  coal 
miners,  medical  and  safety  experts  in 
this  country  and  Europe,  and  other  in- 
terested persons.  The  hearing  record 
covers  over  1,500  pages. 

The  bill  which  is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate was  the  product  of  some  13  days  of 
executive  consideration  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  and  the  full  committee. 
and  is  certainly  the  most  comprehensive 
health  and  safety  legislation  ever  to  come 
before  the  Congress.  It  is  in  no  sense  a 
partisan  bill.  It  incorporates  the  ideas 
and  suggestions  of  virtually  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  Furthermore,  and 
I  want  to  emphasize  tins  point,  it  is  in 
no  sense  a  compromise  bill.  Throughout 
this  bill  the  committee  has  consciously 
avoided  sacrificing  considerations  of 
health  or  safety  to  economics  or  effi- 
ciency. To  put  the  matter  succinctly,  this 
bill,  if  properly  enforced,  will  produce 
the  safest  and  healtliiest  coal  mines  pos- 
sible, given  the  state  of  existing 
technology. 

Under  the  bill,  strict  new  Interim 
safety  standards  are  established  to  cope 
with  the  danger  of  explosions  such  as  the 
one  which  killed  78  miners  in  Farming- 
ton,  W.  Va..  last  November.  The  improved 
standards  are  not.  however,  limited  to 
those  directed  at  preventing  "major  dis- 
asters"; that  is.  those  which  threaten  in- 
jury or  death  to  five  or  more  miners.  All 
types  of  dangers  are  covered,  Including 


particularly,  roof  falls,  which  are  respon- 
sible for  most  of  the  deaths  which  have, 
year  in  and  year  out,  occurred  in  the 
mines.  In  suidltlon,  the  bill,  for  the  first 
time,  establishes  health  standards  to 
limit  the  level  of  coal  dust,  the  cause  of 
the  infamous  "black  lung  "  disease,  which 
has  disabled  and  killed  thousands  of 
mtoers.  The  Secretaries  of  Interior  and 
Health,  are  given  the  responsibility  and 
authority  to  develop  and  promulgate  im- 
proved safety  and  health  standards  in 
the  future,  as  research  and  experience 
show  that  new  standards  are  necessary. 
A  strict  enforcement  scheme  is  estab- 
Ushed  with  civil  and  criminal  penalties 
applicable  to  operators  of  mines  in  wliich 
violations  of  health  and  safety  standards 
occur  and  to  mmers  m  the  case  of  viola- 
tions of  standards  prohibiting  smoking. 
Other  salient  features  of  the  bill  include 
crash  research  programs  in  areas  m 
which  the  committee  believes  further 
and  prompt  improvement  is  necessary 
and  a  tax  going  up  to  4  cents  per  ton  of 
produced  or  imported  coal  to  finance 
health  and  safety  research. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
deny  that  this  bill  is  strong  medicine  for 
the  coal  mine  industry.  But  strong  m.edi- 
cine  is  clearly  required  in  the  face  of  the 
facts  concerning  health  and  safety  in 
this  industry. 

Coal  mining  is  perhaps  the  most  dan- 
gerous occupation  in  America.  In  the  last 
10  years  there  have  been  over  112,000 
accidents  in  coal  mines,  2,752  of  them 
fatal.  In  1968  alone  there  were  9,806  acci- 
dents, in  which  311  men  died.  I  have  al- 
ready spoken  of  the  horrible  catastrophe 
which  occured  last  year  in  Parmington, 
W.  Va.,  where  the  Mannington  mine  ex- 
ploded, killing  78  miners.  After  that  dis- 
aster, industry -government  conferences 
were  held,  pledges  were  made  by  all 
parties  to  take  special  steps  to  increase 
health  and  safety  in  the  mines,  the  num- 
ber of  inspections  was  drastically  in- 
creased, the  practice  of  notifying  oper- 
ators prior  to  Federal  inspection  was 
stopped,  but  we  have  still  had  over  95 
fatalities  in  imderground  coal  mines 
since  last  November. 

No  radical  change  can  be  expected  in 
this  record  unless  and  until  the  existing 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  is  modernized  and 
strengthened. 

As  long  ago  as  1942.  the  Russell  Sage 
Foimdation  published  a  study  regEirding 
the  prevention  of  fatal  explosions  in  coal 
mines.  The  authors  of  that  report  wryly 
commented : 

Dead  miners  have  always  been  the  most 
powerful  influence  in  securing  passage  of 
mining  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Mannington  disaster  has  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  kind  of  bill  that  the 
committee  has  reported  out  and  is  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  today.  This  bill 
obviously  comes  too  late  to  help  the  min- 
ers buried  In  the  Mannington  mine,  or 
their  widows  and  cliildren.  but  it  does 
represent  an  attempt,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time,  to  close  the  bam  door  before 
the  horse  have  been  stolen. 

This  is  especially  true  insofar  as  the 
safety  provisions  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
the  danger  of  explosions  or  ignitions  are 
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concerned.  These  provisions,  which  are 
of  great  importance  to  me,  deal  with  such 
matters  as  better  ventilation  practices, 
more  frequent  tests  for  methane,  the  use 
of  automatic  methane  monitors  and 
the  elimination  of  the  wholly  spurious 
distinction  between  so-called  "nongassy" 
and  "gassy"  mines. 

The  elimination  of  this  distinction  be- 
tween gassy  and  nongassy  mines  proved 
to  be  most  controversial,  and  aside  from 
the  dust  standard,  no  Issue  was  given  as 
much  time  or  attention  by  the  commit- 
tee. After  hearing  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  the  small  mine  gassy  mine 
operators,  and  particularly  the  most  elo- 
quent and  persuasive  arguments  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper  ) ,  who  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee in  executive  session,  the  commit- 
tee concluded,  in  my  opinion  correctly, 
that  the  danger  of  methane  ignitions  or 
explosions  in  mines  previously  classified 
as  nongassy  is  sufficiently  great  to  war- 
rant elimination  of  the  distinction  and 
to  require  that  all  electric  face  equip- 
ment used  in  such  mines  be  made  per- 
inlssibld. 

The"  committee  report  goes  into  this 
question  in  very  great  detail  and.  in  my 
judgment,  conclusively  demonstrates  the 
correctness  of  the  decision  reached  by 
the  committee.  Briefly,  the  record  shows 
that  during  the  past  17  years,  over  50 
methane  ignitions,  causing  27  fatalities, 
have  occurred  in  nongassy  mines  of  every 
description,  including  drift,  slope  and 
shaft  mines,  above  and  below  the  water 
table.  In  many  of  the  mines  in  which 
these  explosions  or  ignitions  occurred, 
none  or  only  the  slightest  trace  of  meth- 
ane had  ever  been  found  previously.  As 
this  record  implies,  the  fact  is  that  there 
is  really  no  such  thing  as  a  nongassy 
mine;  trapped  pockets  of  methane  may 
exist  in  any  type  of  mine,  whether  or  not 
it  is  a  drift,  slope  or  shaft  mine  and 
whether  or  not  it  is  above  the  water 
table. 

The  majority  of  the  methane  ignitions 
or  explosions  which  have  occurred  in 
nongassy  mines  have  been  caused  by 
smoking  or  open  flames.  However,  at 
least  nine  of  the  explosions  were  caused 
by  low  horsepower  electric  face  equip- 
ment, such  as  drills,  and  it  appears  that 
four  explosions  one  of  which  killed  11 
miners,  have  been  caused  by  electric  face 
equipment  in  nonpermisslble  condition. 
Thus,  it  simply  flies  in  the  face  of  the 
facts  to  maintain,  as  some  small  oper- 
ators have  done,  that  the  use  of  non- 
permissible  equipment  has  never  been 
the  cause  of  any  injury  or  fatality  in 
nongassy  mines. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
pointed  out  to  the  committee  that  in 
comparison  to  gassy  mines,  nongassy 
mines  have  an  excellent  safety  record, 
particularly  insofar  as  explosions  or  igni- 
tions are  concerned.  Such  is  indeed  the 
case.  Senator  Cooper  also  made  several 
suggestions  concerning  the  maintenance 
of  proper  barriers  between  coal  mines 
and  gas  wells,  and  the  prohibition  of 
open  flames  and  nonpermisslble  low- 
horsepower  equipment,  such  as  drills, 
which  the  committee  adopted,  in  sub- 
stance.  However,   the  committee,  by  a 


vote  of  14  to  3,  rejected  his  amendment 
which  would  have  permitted  the  con- 
tinued use  of  heavy  nonpermisslble  type 
electric  face  equipment  in  nongassy 
mines.  I  voted  against  the  amendment  in 
committee,  and  will  oppose  it  if  offered 
on  the  floor. 

In  my  view  it  is  our  duty  to  enact  leg- 
islation which  will  provide  the  highest 
degree  of  protection  possible  to  miners 
employed  in  both  gassy  and  nongassy 
mines,  and  the  fact  that  gassy  mines 
may  be  more  dangerous  than  nongassy 
mines  does  not  justify  ignoring  such 
hazards  as  may  exist  in  nongassy  mines. 
Furthermore,  the  committee  has.  in  fact 
taken  account  of  the  much  more  danger- 
ous nature  of  gassy  mines  as  compared  to 
nongassy  mines.  Section  301  ( i .  of  the  bill 
requires  the  stationing  of  a  Federal  in- 
spector permanently  in  those  "under- 
?round  mines  which  liberate  excessive 
quantities  of  explosive  gas  and  which 
are  most  likely  to  pre.sent  explosion  dan- 
gers in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary 
based  on  the  past  history  of  the  mine 
and  other  criteria  he  shall  establish  " 

The  heart  of  the  matter  is  that  gas  can 
occur  m  any  mine,  and  that  sparks  from 
nonpermisslble  equipment  can  ignite 
such  gas  in  any  kind  of  mine.  If  smoking 
or  open  flame  lamps,  or  small  nonper- 
misslble equipment  can  cause  explosions 
in  nongassy  mines,  as  it  has  on  nine 
occasions,  then  so  can  large  nonpermis- 
slble equipment,  as  has  been  demon- 
strated in  four  cases. 

Nor  in  my  view,  does  the  cost  of  con- 
veijng  all  equipment  to  permissible 
status  justify  continuance  of  present 
practices.  The  committee  gave  the  most 
careful  consideration  to  the  economic 
arguments  advanced  by  the  small  non- 
gassy  mine  operators  and  Senator 
Cooper  on  their  behalf.  Members  of  the 
committee  staff  held  intense  discussions 

Mv.?'^?vf^^'^"  °^  ^°^*  ^''th  representa- 
tives of  the  administration.  As  the  com- 
mittee report  points  out.  one  result  of 
\l^TfuTJt^  deliberations  was  the  flnd- 
mg  that  the  previously  high  cost  of  ob- 
taining approval  from  the  Bureau  of 
Z'lli  \°'  f.^^t^c  face  equipment  could 
be  substantially  moderated  if  a  fleld  m- 

fnf  ^'°\^^''^°'  ^"^  utilized,  authoriz- 
Tr%,^r^  ^^^  inspection  of  nonstand- 
ardized  equipment.  Fori;unately  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  concluded  that  such  a  sys- 
tem was  md^  feasible  and  the  commit- 
tee bill  specifically  authorizes  the  uses  of 
such  a  system. 

;viiy^rir^f-  °^„'^^  ^^^"^  inspection  system 
^nll  drastically  cut  the  estimated  costs 
of  conversion,   rebuilding  or  upgrading 

^t'L'nS^H^''''V^^"*  ^  °^^^t  permissibility 
standards.  Instead  of  having  to  ship 
eqmpment  to  Pittsburgh  for  approval 
operators  will  be  pennitted  to  buy  com- 
ponent parts,  link  them  together  iri  a 
permissible  manner  and  obtain  approval 
from  authorized  representatives  of  the 
Bureau  As  a  result,  the  average  cost  of 
conversion  for  the  typical  small,  nongassy 
mme.  will  probably  not  exceed  $10,000 
This  of  course  Is  just  an  average  figure 
and  will  vary  considerably  from  mine  to 
mine.  But  it  is  certainly  a  far  cS  from 
the  exaggerated  statements  which  have 
been  made  by  some  small  nongassy  op- 
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erators  to  the  effect  that  this  bill  would 
cost  the  average  small  mine  operator 
over  $200,000  in  conversion  costs. 

The  committee  further  recognized  that 
even  this  much  reduced  cost  level  might 
produce  problems  for  many  small  opera- 
tors. It,  therefore,  authorized  long-term 
low-Interest  loans  to  be  made  to  such  op- 
erators under  both  the  Small  Business 
Act  and  the  Economic  Development  Act 
Under  these  acts  low-interest  loans  can 
be  made  for  terms  ranging  up  to  20  to 
25  years  to  small  operators  to  enable 
tnem  to  finance  the  cost  of  conversion 
of  their  existing  equipment. 

Finally,  the  committee  also  consid- 
ered the  problem  of  unavaUability  of 
equipment.  Operators  who  demonstrate 
that  they  are  unable  to  comply  with  the 
bill's  requirements  concerning  the  per- 
missibility of  heavy  electric  face  equip- 
ment may  obtain  permits  for  noncom- 
phance  for  up  to  4  years,  allowing  them 
to  continue  to  use  existing  nonpermis- 
slble equipment  in  nongassy  mines. 

Of  equal  importance  to  the  improve- 
ments in  standards  designed  to  prevent 
explosions  and  all  other  accidents  con- 
tained  in    this   bill,   are   the   provisions 
designed   once  and  for  all   to  end  the 
scoui-ge  of  "black  lung."  otheinvise  known 
as  coal  workers  pneumoconiosis.  The  his- 
tory of  this  disease  and  the  lack  of  rec- 
ognition accorded  to  it  by  medical  au- 
thorities represents  a  sad  comment  on 
our  insensitivity  to  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miners   who   have  spent  most  of   their 
working  lives  underground.  First  known 
as  "miners  con."  then  as  "miners  asth- 
ma,"   then    classified    as    "silicosis"    or 
"anthrasilicosis.'  coal  workers  pneumo- 
comosis  has  taken  a  terrible  toll.  In  its 
complicated  form  it  causes  progressive 
mas.sive  fibrosis  of  the  luns.  severely  im- 
pairing the  i-espiratory  functions  of  the 
miner,  and  eventually  causing  heart  fail- 
ure and  death.  The  disease  is  particular- 
ly insidious  in  tiiat  there  is  no  known 
cure,  progression  of  the  disease  from  its 
simple  to  its   complicated  stage  is  not 
necessarily  halted  when  exposure  to  dust 
ends,  and  miners  who  are  afflicted  with 
It  in  the  complicated  form  often  spend 
the  last  years  of  their  lives  as  virtual  in- 
valids, forced  to  gasp  for  breath  with 
the  least  exertion.  The  incidence  of  the 
disease  in  the  United  States  was  revealed 
for  the  first  time  when  the  Public  Health 
Service  conducted  a  study  of  the  problem 
between  1963  and  1965.  The  study  showed 
that  approximately  20  percent  of  all  re- 
tired miners  suffer  from  the  disease  and 
10  percent  of  active  miners  suffer  from 
it. 

The  Public  Health  Service  study  fur- 
ther found  that  among  working  miners 
6.8  percent  showed  evidence  of  simple 
pneumoconiosis  and  3.0  percent  showed 
evidence  of  complicated  pneumoconiosis; 
Uif  pei-centages  for  nonworking  miners 
were  9.2  and  9.0  respectively.  Among 
miners  working  in  dusty  locations,  such 
as  near  the  face,  these  percentages  were 
naturally  higher.  Thus  22.3  percent  of 
working  and  33  percent  of  nonworking 
miners  who  worked  at  or  near  the  face 
of  the  mine  showed  e\1dence  of  pneumo- 
coniosis. 


The  committee  bill  deals  with  the  black 
lung  problem  the  way  it  should  be  dealt 
with;  It  establishes  strict  controls  on 
respirable  coal  dust,  the  cause  of  the 

disease. 

Fiom  studies  made  in  Great  Britain, 
which  is  far  ahead  of  the  United  States 
in  attempting  to  deal  with  this  problem, 
ffe  know  that  the  probability  of  develop- 
ing simple  pneumoconiosis  decreases 
with  decreasing  dust  concentration. 
Thus  at  7  milligrams  per  cubic  meter, 
which  is  the  average  dust  level  in  mines 
suneyed  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the 
rate  per  1,000  miners  after  35  years  of 
continuous  exposure,  would  be  36  per- 
cent. At  4.5  milligrams,  the  expected 
rate  would  be  150  per  1.000  miners  or  15 
percent.  At  3  milligrams  per  cubic  me- 
ter, the  expected  rate  would  be  50  per 
1,000  miners,  or  5  percent  and  at  2 
milligrams  per  cubic  meter,  the  expected 
rate  would  drop  to  20  per  1.000  miners, 
or  2  percent. 

British  data  also  indicate  that  the 
probability  of  developing  progressive 
massive  fibrosis,  whicli  is  the  result  of 
complicated  pneumoconiosis,  also  sig- 
nificantly decreases  with  reduced  dust 
exposure.  Thus,  at  7  milligrams  per 
cubic  meter  the  probability  of  develop- 
ing complicated  pneumoconiosis  after 
35  years  of  exposure  is  13  percent.  At 
4.5  milligrams  per  cubic  meter  the  rate  Is 
4  percent;  and  at  3  milligrams  per  cubic 
meter,  the  rate  is  2  percent. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  6  months 
after  the  date  of  the  bill  all  mines  which 
can  do  so  must  meet  a  3-milligram 
standard;  those  which  cannot  meet  that 
level,  because  of  the  unavailability  of 
equipment  using  available  technology 
can  obtain  permits  for  noncompliance 
from  a  special  interim  compliance  panel 
set  up  for  that  purpose,  which  will  per- 
mit them  to  operate  for  up  to  1  year  at 
a  level  which  they  can  meet  but  in  no 
event  exceeding  4.5  milligrams  per  cubic 
meter.  If  upon  the  expiration  of  the  ini- 
tial permit  for  noncompliance  the  opera- 
tor still  cannot  reduce  dust  levels  to  meet 
the  3  milligram  standard,  he  may  ob- 
tain up  to  a  maximum  of  tliree  renewal 
permits  for  periods  of  6  months  each, 
entitling  him  to  operate  at  the  lowest 
level  which  he  can  maintain,  but  again 
in  no  event  exceeding  4.5  milligrams. 

Three  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  bill,  all  operators  who  can 
do  .so  must  meet  a  2 -milligram  standard 
and  those  who  cannot  meet  that  stand- 
ard using  available  technology  may  again 
receive  permits  for  noncompliance  en- 
titling them  to  operate  at  levels  not  ex- 
ceeding 3  milligrams.  After  6  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  act.  all 
mines  must  meet  the  2-milligram  stand- 
ard unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
acting  upon  the  basis  of  health  standards 
established  by  the  Sui'geon  General,  and 
after  due  notice  to  Congress,  extends 
this  time  for  absolute  compliance  with 
the  2-milligram  standard.  Any  such  ex- 
tension can  be  vetoed  by  either  House  of 
Congress. 

Moreover,  within  1  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment,  the  Surgeon  General  must 
develop  and  submit  to  the  SecretaiT  of 
the  Interior  and  to  Congress  recommen- 


dations as  tb  the  absolute  maximum  per- 
missible total  exposure  of  individuals  to 
coal  dust  during  any  working  shift  and 
within  3  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  must 
publish  a  schedule  specifying  the  time 
within  which  mines  shall  reduce  the  to- 
tal personal  exposure  to  dust  on  a  work- 
ing shift  to  the  levels  recommended  by 
the  Surgeon  General. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  relating 
to  dust  control  are  based  on  information 
as  to  British  experience  in  reducing  the 
incidence  of  "black  lung"  through  a  dust 
control  program  and  on  information 
given  to  the  committee,  primarily  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  as  to  what  is,  in  fact, 
attainable,  given  the  state  of  existing 
technology  in  the  coal  mine  industrj*. 
They  are  also  consistent  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Public  Health  Ser\-ice 
made  in  December  1968  for  a  3-milll- 
gram  standard  and  have,  in  general,  been 
endor.sed  by  the  administration. 

Specifically,  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines.  Mr.  John  O'LeaiT,  testified 
that  virtually  all  coal  mines  in  the  United 
States  could,  with  proper  use  of  existing 
technology,  and  that  includes  primarily 
ventilation  and  water  sprays,  meet  a  4.5- 
milligram  standard. 

In  addition,  the  Director  testified  that 
approximately  30  to  50  percent  of  all 
U.S.  mines  could,  using  existing  tech- 
nology, meet  a  3-milligram  standard. 
Finally,  the  Director  testified  that  it  was 
his  belief  that  within  3  years  existing 
technology  would  be  improved  to  the 
point  where  \-irtually  all  U.S.  mines 
could  meet  the  3-milligram  standard. 

Although  various  representatives  of 
the  coal  mine  operators  dispute  Mr. 
O'Leary's  contentions,  the  operators  ut- 
terly failed  to  piesent  to  the  committee 
any  scientific  evidence  refuting  them,  or 
justifying  the  use  of  only  a  "best  efforts" 
approach  to  meeting  maximum  dust  lev- 
els, as  urged  by  the  operators.  The  com- 
mittee also  properly  refused  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  industry  representatives 
and  Secretarj'  of  Interior  Hickel  which 
would  have  permitted  a  6-month  exten- 
sion on  a  mine-by-mine  basis  to  reduce 
dust  levels  to  4.5  milligrams. 

The  fact  is  that  despite  the  fact  that 
the  industrj'  has  been  on  notice  concern- 
ing the  dust  problem  for  years;  despite 
the  fact  that  as  long  ago  as  last  Decem- 
ber the  Suigeon  General  made  a  public 
recommendation  for  reduction  of  dust 
level  to  4.5  milligrams;  despite  the  fact 
that  S.  1300  gave  the  industry  notice 
that  an  interim  maximum  of  4.5  milli- 
grams was  being  requested  by  the  Ad- 
ministration; and,  despite  the  fact  that 
industry  representatives  pledged  to 
take  meaningful  action  to  meet  this 
problem  both  at  the  industrj'-Govern- 
ment  conference  last  December  and  in 
testifying  on  this  legislation  last  Febru- 
ary'— up  to  this  veiy  day — with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  virtually  nothing  h&s 
t>een  done  by  operators  to  reduce  dust 
levels.  I  deplore  this  record  of  inaction 
by  the  industry  and  I  have  recently  ex- 
pressed these  sentiments  in  identical  let- 
ters to  Mr.  Stephen  Dunn,  the  president 
of  the  National  Coal  Association,  and  Mr 
James  Gan-ey,  president  of  Bituminous 


Research,  Inc.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  Mr.  Dunn  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

September  3.  1969. 
Mr  .Stephen  F   Dvnn. 
P'esident.  National  Coal  Association, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Me.  Dunn  Thank  you  for  your  re- 
cent communications  concerning  the  coal 
mine  health  and  safety  bill,  which,  as  you 
know,  has  recently  been  ordered  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  L,abor  and  Public  Welfare. 
The  Committee,  quite  properly  in  my  opin- 
ion, rejected  the  suggestion  that  the  provi- 
sions concerning  coal  dust  merely  require 
operators  to  use  their  best  etioris  to  lichieve 
a  4.5  milligram  standard,  and  permit  opera- 
tors who  cannot  meet  that  standard  to  con- 
tinue to  operate,  provided  that  miners  ex- 
posed to  excessive  dust  levels  wear  respira- 
tors. I  have  as  yet  seen  no  scientific  evidence 
that  a  substantial  number  of  operators  can- 
not meet  a  4.5  milligram  standard,  the  max- 
imum that  would  be  allowed  under  permits 
for  noncompliance  during  the  first  three 
years  alter  the  bill  is  enacted.  Furthermore, 
I  am  informed  that  even  those  operators 
who  have  Informed  myself  and  other  Com- 
mittee members  that  they  are  not  currently 
meeting  a  4.5  milligram  standard,  without 
any  Improvement  in  dust  control  techniques, 
have  not  applied  correct  measurement  tech- 
niques and  may  well  be  meeting  the  stand- 
ard. Under  these  circumstances.  I  believe  it 
would  have  been  most  irresponsible  for  the 
Committee  to  reject  an  absolute  environ- 
mental dust  control  standard  and  to  permit 
the  use  of  respirators,  especially  since  the 
testimony  clearly  indicated  that  many  min- 
ers would  refuse  to  wear  them  and,  in  any 
event,  there  is  some  question  whether  respi- 
rators will  offer  effective  protection  against 
coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis. 

In  my  view,  the  Committee  also  properly 
rejected  the  suggestion  that  iui  additional 
six  months  be  permitted,  on  a  mine  by  mine 
basis,  to  attain  a  4.0  inilligram  standard.  The 
coal  mine  industry  h.as  been  on  notice  that 
it  would  be  asked  to  meet  a  dust  standard 
of  no  higher  than  4.5  milligrams  for  almost 
eight  months.  Another  few  months  will  prob- 
ably elapse  before  this  bill  Is  signed  Into 
law.  Despite  this  delay,  and  despite  the  lirm 
promises  by  operators  to  the  effect  they  are 
concerned  about  the  dust  problem  and  would 
make  every  effort  to  comply  with  the  4.5 
standard,  the  industry,  with  at  most  a  very 
few  exceptions,  has  made  no  concerted  at- 
tempt to  lower  existing  dust  levels.  Indeed, 
had  a  real  program  been  instituted  by  coal 
mine  operators  to  reduce  dust  levels  to  4.5 
milligrams,  without  success,  pertiaps  the 
Committee  would  have  been  more  receptive 
to  their  protestations. 

I  belie%-e  that  the  industry  ought  not  to 
wait  until  the  legislative  process  has  been 
completed  before  it  begins  to  implement 
known  techniques  for  reducing  dust  levels 
in  the  coal  mines:  I  hope  that  the  members 
of  your  organization  will  agree. 
With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  Kl  jAvrrs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
verj'  much  that  the  industry  will  finally 
realize  that  we  are  not  kidding  about  end- 
ing "black  lung"  in  this  countrj-  and  that 
this  bill  is  just  not  going  to  be  weakened 
to  spare  the  industry  the  cost  of  reducing 
dust  to  the  level  necessarj-  to  accomplish 
that  objective. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  we  have  put 
health  and  safety  first,  above  every  other 
consideration.  Under  the  leadership  of 
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the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ,  I  hope  very  much  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  sustain  us. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  may  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper)  for  being  so  gracious  as  to 
allow  me  to  proceed  and  not  disturb  the 
arrangements  we  have  made  before. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  He  is  the 
ranking  Republican  member  on  the  com- 
mittee and  certainly  has  the  privilege 
of  speaking  at  any  time  he  wishes  and 
for  as  long  as  he  wishes.  I  know  that  it 
is  necessary  for  him  to  be  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  I  am 
sure  he  will  return  to  the  Chamber  later. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  outset,  I  wish  to 
pay  my  respects  to  and  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams ) ,  and  all  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee who  have  worked  so  faithfully 
on  the  pending  bill.  Also  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mt.  Yarborough)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  who  has 
a  vital  interest  in  the  coal  mine  industry 
and  in  mine  health  and  safety. 

Mr.  President,  this  debate  will  con- 
tinue. I  do  not  intend  to  speak  at  any 
great  length  today.  I  shall  offer  some 
amendments  so  that  they  may  be  printed 
for  the  convenience  of  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant subject.  The  coal  industry  itself  is 
an  important  industry  in  this  country. 
I  believe  there  are  22  States  which  pro- 
duce sizable  amounts  of  coal.  It  happens 
that  my  State  of  Kentucky  is  the  second 
largest  producer  of  coal  in  the  Nation 
following  West  Virginia.  Pennsylvania 
is  third,  and  Virginia.  Illinois,  Ohio,  and 
Tennessee  are  also  producers  of  large 
amounts  of  coal.  There  are  many  States 
in  the  West  which,  if  transportation 
were  accessible  to  the  large  industrial 
centers,  would  be  larger  producers  of 
coal. 

While  the  number  of  men  who  work  in 
the  mines  has  steadily  lessened  due  to  the 
modernization  of  mines,  coal  mining  is 
still  a  source  of  income  for  thousands  of 
miners  and  their  families  all  over  the 
Nation.  Due  to  his  progressive  outlook 
and  the  work  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  the  coal  miners  have 
been  paid  wages  which  do  not  compen- 
sate them  entirely  for  the  dangerous 
work  they  undertake,  but  which  have 
provided  them  with  a  higher  wage 
standard  than  that  of  many  members  of 
other  unions  in  this  country. 

Coal  mine  health  and  safety  is  a  diffi- 
cult subject.  Not  many  of  us  have  been 
in  a  coal  mine.  It  is  very  hard  to  visu- 
alize what  a  coal  mine  is  like,  and  how 
it  works.  Not  many  of  us  have  worked  in 
a  coal  mine.  Not  many  of  us  have  op- 
erated a  coal  mine.  But,  coal  mining  af- 
fects the  livelihood  of  a  great  segment  of 
our  people.  In  addition  to  the  workers, 
management,  and  those  who  furnish 
capital  for  the  mines,  it  affects  the  rail- 
roads, the  trucking  Industry,  and  every 
community  in  which  the  mines  are  lo- 
cated. 

Mr.  President,  the  subject  of  safety 


and  health  is  difficult.  In  1941,  the  flrst 
act  was  passed  which  gave  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  authority  to  make  inspections  and 
recommendations  to  the  States  and  to  the 
mine  owners. 

In  1952,  the  first  substantial  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  the  Congress.  It 
classified  mines  into  two  groups,  title  I 
and  title  n.  Title  I  comprised  those  em- 
ploying 14  or  fewer.  Title  11  were  those 
employing  more  than  14. 

In  the  case  of  title  I  mines,  the  small 
mines,  the  enforcement  of  the  regula- 
tions was  left  to  the  States.  In  the  case  of 
title  n  mines,  enforcement  resided  with- 
in the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

I  served  on  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  in  the  1950's  for,  I  be- 
lieve, 5  or  6  years.  I  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mine  Safety. 
For  2  or  3  years — 1957,  1958,  and  1959 — 
under  the  leadership  of  former  Senator 
Morse,  who  was  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, we  tried  to  work  out  some 
amendments  to  provide  better  safety 
standards  for  the  mines.  I  was  on  the 
committee.  Senator  Morse,  the  champion 
of  the  workingman,  was  on  that  commit- 
tee. The  late  Senator  John  P.  Kennedy 
was  a  member  of  that  committee. 

We  brought  a  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  which  would  have  attacked  the 
greatest  danger  in  the  mines,  by  requiring 
improved  mine  supports,  to  reduce  the 
hazards  of  rib,  roof,  and  face  falls.  The 
bill  passed  the  Senate,  but  it  was  not 
passed  in  the  House.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  it  was  not  passed  in  the  House — 
and  I  say  this  with  all  respect — because 
of  the  opposition  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  even  though  the  bill  would  have 
provided  better  standards  of  safety 
against  rib,  face,  and  roof  falls,  for  the 
protection  of  its  members. 

In  1966,  while  I  was  not  a  member 
of  the  committee,  Senator  Morse  asked 
me  to  join  with  him  in  working  on  a  bill 
to  provide  better  standards  for  safety  in 
our  mines.  I  did  so.  That  bill  became  law, 
the  first  major  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  since  1952.  I 
am  verj'  proud  to  say  that  Senator  Morse, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  work  I  had  done  on  it.  I  do  not 
say  that  with  any  personal  pride,  but 
to  indicate  that  throughout  the  years 
I  have  been  interested  in  the  subject  and 
also  that  I  have  had  some  practical  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  it. 

The  bill  before  us  today  was,  of  course, 
developed  in  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  again  I  pay  my  tribute  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams).  I 
have  read  and  studied  the  hearings.  I 
have  noticed  the  assiduous  dedication  he 
has  paid  to  the  subject,  as  have  the  other 
members  of  the  committee. 

The  bill  deals,  as  its  title  indicates, 
with  measures  to  provide  better  health 
standards  to  protect  those  who  are  in 
this  hazardous  occupation,  and  chiefly  to 
deal  with  the  disease  of  pneumoconiosis 
and  other  pulmonary  diseases. 

The  health  standards  are  directed  to 
reduce  the  hazards  created  by  dust  that 
accumulates  in  mines,  and  particularly 
at  the  face  of  the  coal,  as  a  result  of  the 
operations  of  cutting  machines,  and  con- 
tinuous mining   machiiies.   These  ma- 


chines dig  into  the  face  of  the  coal  and 
create  large  volumes  of  dust  which  miners 
have  to  breathe  and  swallow  and  thus 
their  lungs  are  affected.  Many  of  them 
are  permanently  Injured.  The  bill  fixes 
standards  to  give  miners  greater  pro- 
tection. I  think  the  committee  is  to  be 
complimented  for  its  work. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  deals 
with  safety  standards  which  would  pro- 
vide  a  better  measure  of  protection 
against  Injuries  which  could  be  perma- 
nent and  serious  and,  above  all,  which 
could  be  fatal.  It  is  directed  toward  re- 
ducing the  number  of  fatalities  and 
major  and  minor  injuries.  Again,  the 
committee  has  done  very  fine  work  in 
providing  better  protection  against  roof, 
rib.  and  face  falls. 

I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
on  this  subject,  and  it  was  accepted  by 
the  committee.  Measures  which  were 
practical  and  good  and  deserved  inclu- 
sion in  the  bill  were  those  providing  for 
better  ventilation,  a  larger  volume  of  air 
that  must  be  circulated  through  the 
mines  to  protect  against  gas,  additional 
inspections  for  gas  shelters  within  the 
mines,  and  better  means  of  escape. 

I  proposed  to  the  committee  another 
amendment  which  would  maintain  the 
classification  between  gassy  and  non- 
gassy  mines.  That  is  a  subject  to  which 
I  shall  address  myself  in  a  few  minutes. 

Safety  is  the  thrust  of  this  legislation, 
and  it  is  the  chief  concern  of  the  Con- 
gress and  of  the  people,  certainly  those 
w^ho  work  within  the  mines. 

When  one  discusses  an  amendment 
such  as  the  one  I  shall  offer,  it  is  arpued 
that  one  places  more  interest  upon 
economic  considerations  than  he  does 
upon  the  safety  of  those  who  work  in  the 
mines.  In  the  comparisons  I  am  soing 
to  make  now  between  the  dangers  m  the 
gassy  and  the  dangers  in  the  nongassy 
mines.  I  will  answer  that  charge.  In  fact, 
I  will  not  only  answer  the  safety  argu- 
ment, but  I  will  say  to  those  whose  pro- 
posal would  close  down  many  of  the  non- 
gassy  mines  and  leave  open  the  large 
gassy  mines  which  are  killing  the  miners 
year  after  year,  that  economic  consid- 
erations take  precedent  over  the  safety 
of  those  who  work  in  those  gassy  mines. 

I  asked  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  its  best 
information  upon  the  number  of  gassy 
and  nongassy  mines  and  the  number  of 
fatalities  and  injuries  that  have  occurred 
in  those  mines  over  a  period  of  years,  for 
which  the  Bureau  has  accurate  informa- 
tion. The  Bureau  of  Mines  sent  me  tables, 
which  I  shall  ask  to  have  placed  in  the 
Rkcord,  and  I  hope  Members  of  this  body 
will  examine  those  records. 

The  first  chart  that  I  shall  ask  to  be 
placed  in  the  Record  is  a  statement  which 
was  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
giving  the  number  of  gassy  mines  and  the 
number  of  nongassy  mines  by  State,  the 
production  and  the  niunber  of  employees. 
These  figures  are  for  the  year  1967. 

The  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in- 
dicate that  there  were  392  gassy  mines 
and  3,191  nongassy  mines.  Thus,  there 
were  8  times  as  many  nongassy  mines 
operating  as  there  were  gassy  mines. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  G'Leary's  letter  dated  June  5, 


1969,  and  the  attached  chart  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

us.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  or  Mines, 

Washington,  DC,  June  5, 1969. 
Hon.  John  Sherman  C!ooper, 
U.S.  Senate,  f 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cooper:  Enclosed  Is  the  In- 
formation on  the  number  of  undergroiind 
mines,  employees,  and  production,  by  States, 


for  the  calendar  yesir  1967,  aa  requested  in 
your  letter  of  May  28, 1669. 

The  data  were  not  available  in  the  manner 
you  requested  but  were  collected  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

1.  The  number  of  mines  Is  the  number  In- 
spected during  the  year. 

2.  The  number  of  employees  and  produc- 
tion were  assembled  from  the  best  source 
available  to  our  field  offices. 

We  will  be  glad  to  supply  any  additional  In- 
formation you  may  need. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  P.  OX.eart, 

Director. 
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NUMBER  OF  BITUMINOUS  UNDERGROUND  COAL  MINES,  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTION  BY  STATES  AND  BY  GASSY  AND 

NONGASSY  MINES,  1967 


Gauy 


Nongassy 


Number  of 
Mines 


Employws        Production 


Alabama 17  3.222         8.443,850 

ciSo "... 23  1,026         3,008,995 

Kis :::::: 26      5.271    27,797,978 

Inrna::::::::::::::::::::::::: ?        «»     i.»«.83i 

K'*'tuel'"».'.".";"""'.""I"I"lI"II".i 32 3.'85i"'"'i8,'996,'388 

Maryland ■ 

Missouri .... .. — jg 6  266 

!J?:'?fc::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: i"        ^      ezsiooo 

^.C°^^''^ 18 2."ii5 8,'922,"588 

unio — ,  ■    .  7  inn 

Oklahoma '  *  ^•'"" 

Ssviv'a'nii" ::::::: « i3,'973'""46,iio,'933 

SssU         -— -  7  "  135,250 

li^h  10  799  2,785,122 

vf^nia;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::        «      3,347    14,265.000 
w2s?vfc;::::::::::::::::::::::::::       "2     20. »«    80,348:324 

Wyoming 

Total 392  55,116      213,115,058 


Number  ol 

Mines 

Employees 

Product-on 

85 

1.633 

739,350 

1 

3 

969 

36 

239 

569,915 

9 

111 

525.834 

4 

285 

142.483 

5 

51 

244.917 

913 

10,687 

42.000,000 

580 

2,287.406 

33 

236 

409. 550 

2 

14 

3,000 

12 

41 

22.650 

7 

22 

4,375 

1 

5 

976 

55 

1,244 

4,496.000 

1 

5 

1,000 

279 

3.007 

8,302.238 

142 

1.924 

4,364.750 

17 

359 

1,478.102 

673 

4,722 

16,625,000 

3 

31 

48,017 

908 

20,181 

61,037,451 

32 

30.812 

i 

60 

118.942 

3.191 


45,472        143.453.737 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  how  did 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  determine  whether 
a  mine  should  be  classed  gassy  or  non- 
gassy? 

The  method  is  prescribed  in  the  law. 
and  also  in  the  Code  of  Mine  Safety.  A 
mine  is  classed  as  gassy  when  an  in- 
spector, upon  taking  a  test  near  the  face 
of  the  mine — I  think  within  12  inches — 
finds  in  that  portion  of  air.  more  than 
0.25  percent  of  the  volume  to  be  methane, 
in  which  case  the  mine  is  immediately 
classified  as  a  gassy  mine,  and  can  never 
be  changed  back  and  reclassified  as  a 
nongassy  mine. 

I  want  this  point  to  be  remembered: 
That  for  a  nongassy  mine  to  maintain 
its  classification,  there  must  never  be  de- 
tected, in  that  mine,  more  than  0.25  per- 
cent of  methane.  All  mines  operating 
with  more  than  that  percentage  are 
classified  as  gassy  mines. 

The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  does 
not  require  any  special  care  or  vigilance 
to  be  taken  until  1.0  percent  of  methane 
gas  is  found,  at  which  point  the  opera- 
tor must  increase  his  ventilation.  So 
there  is  an  incentive  upon  nongassy  mine 
owners  to  follow  the  regulations  and  ob- 
serve the  best  practices  In  their  mines, 
to  keep  that  percentage  of  methane  be- 
low 0.25  percent:  but  there  is  no  incen- 
tive, in  a  gassy  mine,  to  keep  the  per- 
centage below  1  percent. 

The  records  show  that  explosions  usu- 
ally occur  when  the  volume  of  methane 
cas  reaches  4.0  to  5.0  percent. 

What  is  the  record?  In  16  years,  in 
the  392  gassy  mines,  there  were  374  work- 
CXV 1712 — Part  20 


Year 


Number  of 
rgnitions  or 
explosions 


Killed 


injured 


1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

Total. 


0 

0 

>6 

0 
0 

t) 


52 


27 


54 


>  No.  1  mine,  Philips  &  West  Coal  Co.,  Robbini,  Tenn.,  Mar.  23 
1959,  9  killed,  0  Injuried. 

:  Mine  No.  2,  Blue  Blaze  Coal  Co.,  Herrin.  ML,  Jan.  10  1962, 
11  killed,  0  injured. 

>  No.  2-A  mine,  C.  L  Kline  Coal  Co.,  Robbins,  Tenn.,  5  killed, 
0  injured. 
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ers  killed,  and  427  who  suffered  seri- 
ous injuries.  In  that  same  16  years,  with 
nearly  eight  times  as  many  nongassy 
mines — 3,191  mines — there  were  27  fa- 
talities and  54  injuries.  Can  you  imagine 
what  the  death  and  injury  record  woLild 
have  been  in  those  3,191  mines  if  they 
had  all  been  gassy,  based  on  the  present 
record  of  the  gassy  mines?  I  have  calcu- 
lated it,  and  theoretically,  at  the  same 
rate,  there  would  have  been  more  than 
4,000  deaths  in  those  nongassy  mines,  if 
they  had  in  fact  been  gassy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  record  of  ignitions  and  gas 
explosions  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  for  the  period  1952-68  for  non- 
gassy mines  and  the  record  for  gassy 
mines  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  charts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

NUMBER  OF  GAS  IGNITIONS  OR  EXPLOSIONS  IN  NONGASSY 
COAL  MINES  AND  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  KILLED  OR 
INJURED.  JULY  1,  1952,  THROUGH  NOV.  30.  1968 

Number  ot 
ignitions  or 
Year  explosions  Killed         Injured 

1952  (6  months) 0  0  0 

1953 3  0  3 

1954 5  0  6 

1955 3  0  4 

1956 4  0  2 

1957 5  0  5 

1958 3  0  3 

1959 3  '9  2 

1960 4  2  0 

1961 7  0  7 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Number  ot 
Ignitions  or 
explosions 


Killed 


Injured 


Year: 


1952... 
1953.... 
1954..., 
1955.... 
1956..-, 
1957.... 
1958.... 
1959... 
I960.... 
1%1... 
1962... 
1963... 
1964... 
1965... 
1966... 
1967... 
1968... 

Total. 


21 
23 
18 
29 
20 
19 
19 
13 
17 
17 
33 
35 
32 
26 
30 
22 


0 
9 
19 
4 
8 

66 

12 

1 

1 

26 

41 

86 

6 

is 

79 


IS 
32 
37 
20 
18 
20 
32 
12 
7 

27 
>6 
35 
27 
32 
31 
44 
22 


381 


374 


427 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  glaring  record  of  the  gassy  mines. 
One  of  the  chief  reasons  we  are  even  con- 
sidering this  bill  is  that  last  year,  in 
Farmington,  W.  Va.,  there  was  a  tragic 
explosion  which  resulted  in  the  deaths 
of  78  men. 

In  one  mine,  78  men.  In  nearly  3,200 
nongassy  mines,  in  16  years,  there 
have  been  27  fatalities.  One  fatal- 
ity is  tragic,  but  I  intend  to  produce 
records  to  show  that  there  is  hardly  any 
industry  in  this  countrj*  that  has  had 
as  good  a  safety  record  as  the  nongassy 
mines:  16  years,  3,200  mines,  and  27 
fataUties. 

Then  I  shall  place  in  the  Record  an- 
other table.  I  asked  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
to  give  me  a  list  of  the  mines  in  which 
two  or  more  explosions  had  occurred  for 
any  period  of  time  of  which  they  had 
records.  They  submitted  to  me  a  list  of 
mines  which  experienced  two  or  more 
explosions  between  July  of  1952  and 
July  of  1969. 

Many  of  the  gassy  mines  have  had 
explosions  more  than  once.  Some  of  them 
have  had  as  many  as  18  explosions  in  one 
gassy  mine.  The  chart  shows  the  num- 
ber killed,  and  I  shall  submit  it  for  the 
Record.  For  example,  there  have  been 
as  many  as  18  in  the  Clinchfield  mine 
at  Dola,  W.  Va.;  seven  occurred  in  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Midway  coal  mine  at  Un- 
ion, Ky.;  10  at  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  mine  at  Concord,  Ala.;  eight  at  the 
Jones-Laughlin  Steel  Co.  mine  at  Con- 
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cord,  Ala.;  eight  at  the  Jones-Laughlin 
Steel  Co.  mine  in  Vestaburg.  Pa.,  and,  of 
course,  we  are  reminded  poignantly  of 
the  fact  that  the  explosion  at  the  Farm- 
Ington  mine  in  West  Virginia  last  year, 
which  took  the  lives  of  78  miners,  was 
preceded  in  1954  by  an  explosion  which 
took  16  lives  at  the  mine  owned  by  the 
Consolidated  Coal  Co. 

I  asked  them  to  give  me  the  same  in- 
formation about  the  nongassy  mines,  as 
to  whether  there  had  been  more  than 
one  explosion.  In  only  two  nongassy 
mines  have  there  been  more  than  one 
ignition  or  gas  explosion  over  this  same 
period. 

So  there  is  a  sound  basis  for  the  dis- 
tinction between  gassy  and  nongassy 
mines.  Later  in  the  debate,  I  shall  com- 
ment on  the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  mines,  to  show  why  they  are  non- 
gassy. But  I  point  out,  just  for  emphasis 
again,  the  figures:  392  mines,  374  fatal- 
ities. Three  thousand,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-one  nongassy  mines,  27  fatal- 
ities— all  over  a  16-year  period. 

Up. to  18  multiple  explosions  have  oc- 
eurre<i-in  one  gassy  mine.  This  mine  in 
West  Virginia,  where  the  explosion  that 
killed  78  miners  took  place,  had  a  similar 
explosion  several  years  before,  and  as  I 
recall,  16  or  17  were  killed  then.  Testi- 
mony given  the  committee  indicates  that 
this  mine  is  located  in  a  gasfield. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  table  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
listing  the  niunber  of  ignitions  and  ex- 
plosions occurring  in  "gassy"  mines  in 
the  period  July  1952  through  July  1969, 
and  a  table  listing  those  gassy  mines 
experiencing  two  or  more  ignitions  or 
gas  explosions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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Mine 


Company 


Location 


Compass  No.  2... 

Shan  Bopin 

Nelms  No  2 

Enoco  collieries 

Emerald 

Itmann  No.  3... 

Mathtes 

Glen  Burn  colliery 

Moss  No.  3 

Kenilworfh 

Roleni  No.  3 

Cojver  Ebensburg 

Bunker 

Howe '. 

Lambert  Fork 

No.  34_ 

Gateway 

No.  2      '_'_ 

Lancashire  No.  15 

No.  ?  shaft,  Storrs  colliery.... 

Pursglove  No.  15 

Vesta  No.  5 

Consolidation  No.  9,  Llewellyn 
shaft  No,  9, 

Keystone  No.  1 

No.  32 ." 

Ireland 

Concord  No.  1 

Sunnyside  No.  3 , 

Beatrice 

Nelms(No.  1) 

Dutch  Creek 

O'Donaell  No.  1.... 

Moss  Mo.  2 

Wildwood '. 

Osage  No.  3 

Lovendge 

Robens  No.  4 

Forge  Slope 

Bird  No.  3 

Compass  No.  3 

Valley  Camp  No.  3 

Clyde 

DeKoven  No.  6 

No.  93 

Mensio 

Marianra  No.  58 ....'. 

Maple  Creek .....I 

Ernest  No.  3 


.  Clinchdeld  Coal 

.  Jones  &  Laughlm  Steel  Corp 

.  The  Youghiogheny  &  Ohio  Coal 

Enoco  Collieries,  Inc 

Hlllman  Coal  &  Coke 

Itmann  Coal 

Mathies  Coal ."'. 

Gap- Anthracite 

Clinchfield  Coal , 

Independent  Coal 

United  States  Steel  Corp 

Eastern  Associated  Coal  Corp 
(3)  Ebensburg  Coal  Co.  (1). 

Trotter  Coal 

Howe  Coal 

Clinchfield  Coal 

Bishop  Coal 

Gateway  Coal  '." 

Carbon  Fuel.    ['_ 

Barnes  &  Tucker..  . 

Moffat  Coal     _ 

Christopher  Coal 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp 

Mountaineer  Coal,  division  of 
Consolidation  Coal.  Jamison 
Coal  Co, 

Eastern  Associated  Coal  Corp. 

Bethlehem  Mines  Corp 

Hanna  Coal  .. 

United  States  Steel  Corp 

Kaiser  Steel  Corp_  

Beatrice- Pocahontas 

The  Youghiogheny  &  Ohio  Coal 
Mid-Continent  Coal  &  Coke 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Coal 

Clinchfield  Coal 

Butler  Consolidated  Coal. ....  . 

Christopher  Coal 

Mountaineer  Coal,  Division  of 
Consolidation  Goal, 

United  States  Steel  Corp 

Glen  Nan  Corp 

Bird  Coal     .     ._ '"' 

Compass  Coal  .   

Valley  Camp  Coal ' 

Republic  Steel  Corp 

Pittsburgh  &  Midway  Coal 
Mining. 

Consolidation  Coal   

Warner  Collieries   ..... 

Bethlehem  Mines  Corp 

United  States  Steel  Corp    ...  "' 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Coal 


Greensboro,  Pa.. 

Newport  Township,  Pa. 
Johnstown,  Pa. . 
Dola,  W.  Va 

Triadelphia,  W.  Va 

Fredricktown,  Pa 

Union,  Ky , 


Jordan,  W,  Va 

East  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Mariatina,  Pa 

New  Eagle,  P^_^ 

Ernest  Pa. 
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Date 


Mine 


Town 


July  1,  1952    . 
Sept.  15,  1952 
Oct  7,  1952     . 
Oct.  2!,  1952 
Oct.  23,  1952 
Nov.  12,  1952 
Dec,  9,  1952 
Jan.  16.  1953 
Jan.  29,  1953 
Mar  6,  1953 
Mar.  12,  1953 
Apr.  28,  1953.  . 
Aug.  12,  1953   . 
Aug.  14,  1953 
Aug.  26,  1953 
Oct.  3,  1953 
Oct.  30,  1953  . 
Nov,  4,  1953 
Nov.  20,  1953 
May  1,  1953 
May  12.  1953.. 
May  29.  1953.. 
June  3.  1953 
June  4.  1953 
June  12.  1953 
June  22,  1953 
Dec,  13.  1953  . 
Jan.  7,  1954 
Jan.  13,  1954... 
Feb.  9,  1954... 
Feb,  17.  1954 
Feb,  18,  1954 
Apr,  6,  1954    . 
Apr,  14,  1954.. 
Apr   17,  1954.. 
Apr  27,  1954.. 
Apr.  28,  1954.. 
May  4,  1954 
May  6,  1954_.. 


.  Stankiewicz  Slope... . 

Diamond  No.  2 

No.  53         ...  ' 

.   Potts  Colliery _ "' 

-  Lance  Colliery 

.   No,  34  ■" 

.  Maple  Hill  Colliery. .V.'I.".'""" 
.   Loomis  Colliery    ... 

Packer  No.  5  Colliery .'.'.""" 

Jamison  No.  22 

.   Chieftain  No.  2     '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.' 

.  Lancasnire  No.  15 

No.  2  Shaft-Storrs  Colliery"."."."'".! 

-  Tracy  Slope  . 

.  No.  1  Slope  ...  

.  Tri-K  

.  No.  14.  _ .'.".".""." 

Pursglove  No.  15 

No.2...      .  ....'. 

Vesta  No.  5 
.  No.  58  Slope !.."!.'!!""""" 

-  No.  5  Dodson  Colliery. 

No.  33...       ...     ....   " 

Peach  Mountain  Slope 
Potts  Colliery... 
Pursglove  No,  15 

No.  10 ".1"/. 

Oriole.. 

No.  11...   ,  ■ 

IHI  No,  3 .".".".".'.' ' 

Bunker. 

Joanne... 

Havaco  No,  9  ' 

No.  8  Coaldale  Colliery 

New  Castle ■"" 

Springdale.     . 

No.  2  Shaft  Storrs  CollieriM" 

Enoco  Collieries 
do ■"" 


State 


Company 


Shamokin. 

Charles     J 

Cokeburg 

Locusfdale 

Larksville 

Bishop.     

Shanandoall 

Nanticoke  ,    ... 

Girardville 

Fairview 

Dola 

Bakerton    

Dickson  City 

Port  Carboii 

Minersville 

Terre  Haute  -.. 

Duquoin 

Pursglove 

Tire  Hill..  

Vestaburg., 

Nanticoke., 

Lansford 

Near  Bishod,  Va 

Schuylkill 

Locustdale _ 

Pursglove 

Wilcoe.. [ 

Madisonville 

Capels.. . 

Rifle  .     . 

Cassvilie.. 

Rachel 

Havaco.... 

Coaldale.. 

Newcastle. .. 

Logan's  Fer  t- 

Dickson  Git] .. 

Bruceville.A 

Bruceville.  .- 


.  Pennsylvania Frank  Sfankiewicz,  operator 

tlo Imperial  Coal  Corp   

do Bethlehem  Mines  Corp 

^o         Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron 

do.  Glen  Alden  Coal  f 

.  West  Virginia Pocahontas  Fuel  I 

.  Pennsylvania .  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron     "' 

- do Glen  Alden  Coal.   . 

—  .do.. Gilbertson  Coal 

.  WestVirginia Jamison  Coal  &  Coke     .'. 

do Pursglove  Coal  Service  . 

.  Pennsylvania Barnes  &  Tucker 

do.... Moffat  Coal 

do Cano  &  Martin  Coal.... 

do Frank  Russian,  operator 

.  Indiana .     .     Tri-K  Mining 

.  Illinois      .     .   Pcabody  Coal 

.  WestVirginia Christopher  Coal 

.  Pennsylvania Bird  Coal ] 

do Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp."! ...'. 

do Bisconlini  &  Sons  Coal 

do Weston-Oodson 

.  WestVirginia Pocahontas  Fuel  .  ' 

.  Pennsylvania Bassininsky,  Carl  &  Wenner 

-do..       Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  «  Iron 

WestVirginia Christopher  Coal... 

do U.S.  Steel  Corp.,  Oper,  DIv 

.Kentucky. Bell  &  Zollcr  Coal. . . 

West  Virginia New  River  S  Pocahontas  Consolidated  Coal 

Colorado Haas  Coal 

West  Virginia Trotter  Coal... 

do Joanne  Coal » 

-„     do  New  River  &  Pocahontas  Consolidated  Coal 

Pennsylvania Lehigh  Navigation  Coal    . 

Colorado New  Castle  Coal 

Pennsylvania Allegheny-Pittsburgh  CoaJ 

—  .-do Moffat  Coal "" 

Indiana Enoco  Collieries,  Inc 

do do 


El: 


Num- 
ber 
of  ig- 
nitions 
or  ex- 
plo- 
sions 


Killed     loiured 


Dola  W.  Va 

Bobfcwn,  Pa 

Hopedale,  Ohio 

Bruoeville,  Ind 

Clarksville,  Pa..  . 

Itmann,  W  Va 

Courtney,  Pa , 

Shamokin,  Pa 

Duty,  Va     , 

Kenilworth,  Utah 

Greensboro,  Pa 
Colver,  Pa  

Cassvilie,  W.  Va.  

Heavener,  Okla 

Dante,  Va     

Bishop.  W  Va.... 
Clarksville.  Pa. 

Helper,  Utah 

Bakerton,  Pa 

Dickson  City,  Pa... 

Pursglove.  W.  Va 

Vestaburg,  Pa 

Farmington,  W.  Va 


Keystone,  W.  Va...  . 

Revloc,  Pa 

Mouitdsville,  W.  Va.. 

Concord.  Ala. 

Sunnyside,  Utah 

Keen  Mount,  Va 

Cadiz.Ohio 

Redstone.  Colo 

Four  States,  W.  Va... 
Dola,  W  Va     .. 
Wildwood,  Pa     . 

Cassvilie,  W.  Va 

Fairview,  W.  Va 


6 
4 
4 
2 
2 
3 
4 
3 
4 
2 
5 
4 

2 
6 
3 
3 
8 
3 
8 
2 
4 
8 
3 


2 
2 

4 
10 
2 
5 

4 
8 
2 
18 
2 
4 
3 

2 
2 
6 
6 
2 
3 
7 

2 
3 
6 
2 
3 


22 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 
0 
0 

22 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 

98 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
2 
0 
1 
1 

0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
6 
0 
0 


2 

0 
2 
4 
0 
3 
0 
6 
2 
0 
5 
0 

1 
2 
1 
1 
0 
3 
14 
5 
9 
1 
1 


0 
10 
6 
5 
4 
9 
1 

0 
ID 
9 
4 
1 
0 
4 

2 
2 
5 
7 
I 


Killed        Injured 


...... 

0 
0 
0 

2 



2 

0 

4 

0 
0 
0 

2 

2 

1 

2 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

n 

0 
0 
0 

2 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

1 
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Date 


Mine 


Town 


State 


Company 


May  12,  1954 

May  2b,  1954 

Junes,  1954  

July  16,  1954 

Aug.  24,  1954 

Aug.  27,  1954 

Sept  28,  1954 

Nov  3,  1954 

Nov   13,1954 

Nov  17,  1954 

Dec  13,  1954 

Jan  18,  1955 

Jan.  28,  1955 

Feb.  25. 1955 

Mar   14,1955 

Mar  18. 1955 

Apr.  25,  1955 

Do 

Do 

June  9,  1955 

June  17,  1955 

June  18, 1955 

Aug.  23, 1955 

Aug.  29,  1955 

Oct.  22,  1955 

Nov.  8, 1955 

Nov.  30,  1955 

Dec.  9,  1955 

Jan.  4, 1956 

Feb.  3.  1956   .    ... 
Feb  14.  1956. 
Feb  20.  1956. 

Feb  24,  1956 

Mar.  2,  1956 

Mar  14,  1956 

Mar  20. 1956 

Mar.  22,  1956 

Apr.  3-4,  1956..-. 

Apr.  6,  1956 

Apr.  12,  1956 

Apr,  13,1956 

Apr,  24.  1956  -.. 

May  21,  1956 

May  31,  1956 

June9.  1956 

July  12,  1956 , 

July  19,  1956 

Aug,  31,1956.... 
Sept,  18,  1956—. 

Oct,  8.  1956 

Oct.  20,  1956 

Oct  25,  1956.... 

Nov.  2, 1956 

Nov.  7,  1956 

Dec-  5.  1956 

Dec  14,  1956 

Dec.  20,  1956 

Do.        

Dec,  21, 1956.-.. 

Jan.  3, 1957 

Jan.  11,1957.... 
Jan.  17, 1957.... 

Jan.  18. 1957 

Jan.  23,  1957 

Feb.  4,  1957 

Feb.  19, 1957 

Feb,  26, 1957 

Mat.  10,  1957.... 

May  1,1957 

May  10, 1957 

May  27, 1957 

Junes.  1957 

June  14. 1957.... 

Aug,  2,  1957 

Aug,  6,  1957 

Sept.  23,  1957.... 

Oct.  9,  1957 

Nov, 16, 1957...- 

Nov.  20,  1957 

Dec.  11.  1957 

Dec.  27, 1957.... 

Jan.  17,  1958 

Do.. 

Feb.  6, 1958 

Apr.  8, 1958 

May  1,1958 

June  11,  1958.... 
June  19, 1958.... 
June  27,  1958.... 

Julv9,  1958 

Aug.  22,  1958.... 

Sept  6,  1958 

Sept,  18-19,  1958, 
Sepl26,  1958.... 
SepL29, 1958.... 

Oct  17,  1958 

Oct.  27,  1958 

Do 

Oct.  28,  1958.... 
Dec.  5,  1958  ... 
Dec.  19  1958... 
Jan.  29,  1959.... 
Feb.  5, 1959.... 
Feb.  6,  1959... . 
Mar.  18, 1959... 
Apr.  16, 1959... 
Apr.  22,  1959... 
Mays,  1959     -. 


Gaston  No.2 

No   10 

Carbon  No.  5 

Fies 

Germantown  Colliery 

Lucerne  No.  3... 

Buttonwood 

No.  32 

No.  9 

Bird  No.  3 - 

No.  1  Slope 

Mathies 

Wyoming 

No,2 

Loomis  Colliery 

Vesta  No  5 

No.  2  Lykens  Vein  Slope 

No.  9  Vein 

Coiltown 

South  Wilkes-Barre  Colliery 

Vesta  No,  5. 

South  Wilkes-Barre  Colliery 

Ten  Mile 

Saginaw  No.  1 

Hickory  Drift  No.  12 

Nelms 

Pursglove  No.  15 

Maysville  No.  1  Slope  Glen  Bum  Colliery 

Peach  Mountain  Slope 

McCurtain     . 

Alexander  No.2 

Pikeview  .  

Clyde 

Vesta  No.  5 

SSJ   

Vesta  No.  5 

Osage  No.  3- 

Green  Valley 

.  Compass  No.  3 

.  Ebensburg  No.  1 

.  Valley  Camp  No.  3 

.  Compass  No.  3 — 

.  Vesta  No.  5 

.  Praco 

.  Nos.  4  and  6,  Lansford  Colliery 

,  Pond  Creek 

.  V.C.  No,  3 

.  Allen 

.  Bunker 

.  Compass  No.  3 - 

.  Lancashire  No.  15 

.  Green  Valley - 

.  Bunker 

.  Truesdale  Colliery 

.  Marianna  No.  58 

.  Shannopin 

.  Baltimore  Colliery 

.  Deerfield 

.  New  Castle  Vulcan  No.  3 

.  Loveridge 

.  No.2 

.  Blackwood  Drift 

.  Evan  Jones 

.  South  DipSlope 

.  No.  34 

.  Bird  No.  3 

.  No.  4(C  main  opening) 

.  No.93 

.  Clyde 

.  Vesta  No.  5 

.  DeKoven 

.  Jensie 

.  Loomis  Colliery 

.  Jensie 

.  No.93 

.  Marianna  No.  58 

.  Germantown  Colliery 

.  Mayton  Slope 

.  Wyoming  No.  8  Slope  Henry  Colliery 

.  Peerless  No,  3 

,.  No.  31... 

.  Powhatan  No.  3 

. .  Spring  Canyon  No.  4 

.  O'Donnell 

..  Moss  No.  2 

,.  No.  9  Coaldale  Colliery 

Wildwood     

..  Maysville  No.  1  Slope,  Glen  Burn  Colliery 
Osage  No.  3 

.  Slab  Fork  No.  1 

..  No.6 

.  Ernest  No.  3 

..  Conemaugh 

..  No.  34 

..  No.  11 

..  No.2 

..  Potts  Colliery 

..  Bishop  (No.  34).. 

..   Burton 

..  Avondale  Colliery 

.  Landsburg 

.  Loveridge 

.  Loveridge. 

.  No.7 

.  Nelms.-- 

.  Robena  No.  3. 

Peca  Shaft 

Buck  Mountain  Slope 


Wyoming 

Franklin  

Carbon 

Madisonville 

Centralia 

Lucerne  Mines 

Wilkes-Barre 

Revloc 

Farmington 

Johnstown 

Buck  Run 

Courtney 

Wyoming 

Wilcoe 

Nanticoke.. 

Vestaburg 

Shamokin 

Trevorton 

Nebo 

Wilkes-Barre 

Vestaburg 

Wilkes-Barre 

Dola 

St.  Clairsville 

Pine  Grove 

Cadiz 

Pursglove 

Kulpmont. 

Pottsville 

McCurtain 

Moore's  Junctran 

Pikeview 

Fredericktown 

Vestaburg 

Minersville  

Vestaburg 

Cassvilie  

Terre  Haute 

.  Dola  

.  Colver     

Triadelphia.. 

.  Dola  

.  Vestaburg 

.  Praco  

,  Lansford 

.  Williamson 

.  Triadelphia 

.  Stonewall 

.  Cassvilie 

.  Dola.     

.  Bakerton 

.  Terre  Haute 

.  Cassvilie 

.  Nanticoke 

.  Marianna 

-  Bobtown 

.  Wilkes-Barre.- 

.  Itmann  

.  New  Castle 

.  Fairview 

.  Morganfield 

-  Zerbe 

.  Jonesville 

.  Trevorton 

.  McDowell  County,  W.Va. 

-  Johnstown 

.  Alva 

.  Jordon.-- 

.  Fredricktown 

.  Vestaburg 

.  Union 

.  E.Springfield 

.  Nanticoke 

.  E.  Springfield 

.  Jordon 

.  Marianna 

.  Centralia 

.  Coal  Run 

.  Plains 

.  Greeewood 

.  Amonate 

..  Oilles  Bottom 

..  Spring  Canyon 

..  Four  States 

.  Dola  

.  Coaldale 

..  Wildwood 

.  Kulpmont 

.  Cassvilie 

..  Slabfork 

..  Bradshaw 

.  Ernest 

..  Smokeless 

..  (McDowell  County,  W.  Va. 

..  Capels 

..  Robbins 

..  Locustdale 

..  Bishop 

..  Craigsville 

..  Plymouth 

..  Franklin 

..  Fairview 

do 

..  Vivian 

..  Cadiz 

..  Greensboro 

..  MahanoyCity 

..  Ravine 


WestVirginia. 

Washington.   . 

Oklahoma 

Kentucky 

Pennsylvania  - 

do 

do 


do 

Wast  Virginia. 

Pennsylvania. 
do 


.     -.do 

West  Virginia. 
do    

Pennsylvania. 
do 


do 

do 

Kentucky 

Pennsylvania. 

do 


do 

West  Virginia. 
,  Ohio 

Pennsylvania - 

Ohio 

West  Virginia- 
,  Pennsylvania, 
.do. 


Oklahoma 

Ohio 

Colorado  

Pennsylvania.. 

do 

do 

do 

WestVirginia 
,  Indiana 
,  WestVirginia 
,  Pennsylvania 
.  West  Virginia 
do 


Pennsylvania 

Alabama 

Pennsylvania 

Kentucky 

West  Virginia. 

Colorado 

West  Virginia  - 

do 

Pennsylvania  - 

Indiana 

West  Virginia- 
Pennsylvania. 

do 


do 

do 

.  WestVirginia 

.  Colorado 

.  West  Virginia 

.  Kentucky 

.  Pennsylvania 

.  Alaska  

.  Pennsylvania 

.  (Near  Bishop.  Va.) 

.  Pennsylvania 

.  Kentucky 

.  WestVirginia 

.  Pennsylvania 

do. 

.  Kentucky 

.  Ohio 

.  Pennsylvania 

.  Ohio 

.  West  Virgina 

.  Pennsylvania 

do -. 

do 

do 

.  Arkansas 

.  West  Virginia 

..  Ohio 

.  Utah 

.  WestVirginia 

.  Virginia 

.  Pennsylvania 

do 

do--  

..  WestVirginia 

-do 

do 

,.  Pennsylvania 

do.- 

.  (Near  Bishop,  Va.) 

..  West  Virginia 

..  Tennessee 

..  Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia 

do 

..  Pennsylvania 

. .  Washington 

West  Virginia.. - 

.do 

do 

..  Ohio. 

..  Pennsylvania 

-do 

do 


Killed         Injured 


,  Gaston  Coal 

,   Palmer  Coking  (k>al 

,  Lone  Star  Steel  

.  Miners  Coal       - 

Raven  Run  Coal.  

Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Coal 

.  Glen  Alden  Coal 

Bethlehem  Mines  Corp 

Jamison  Coal  &  Coke .- 

Bird  Coal  Co 

.  Katchmar  &  Machita  Partners 

Mathies  Coal 

Red  Jacket  Coal  Corp 

.  United  States  Steel  Corp 

Glen  Alden  Coal 

.  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp 

.  Allen  Shoffler  Coal  Hole 

.  Fair  Deal  Coal 

Coiltown  Mining 

.  Glen  Alden  Corp 

.  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp 

Glen  Alden  Corp. 

.  Haywood  Coal 

.  Saginaw  Dock  &  Terminal 

.  Knori-Schwalm  Dunleavy  Coal 

Youghiogheny  &  Ohio  Coal 

Christopher  Coal 

Susquehanna  Col.  Oiv.  The  M.  A.  Hanna  Co 

.  Lengle  Coal 

.     Lone  Star  Coal  

.     Wilson  Coal  

-  Pikes  Peak  Fuel,  division  of  the  Golden  Cycle  Corp 

.  Republic  Steel  Corp - 

.  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp 

.  S  &  J  Coal  

.  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp 

..  Christopher  Coal   

.  Snow  Hill  Coal  Corp 

Compass  Coal 

Ebensburg  Coal   

-.  Valley  Camp  Coal - 

-  Compass  Coal    .  - 

. .  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp 

..  Alabama  By-Products  Corp 

.     Panther  Valley  Coal  

Osborne  Mining  Corp - 

-.  valley  Camp  Coal 

..  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Corp 

.  -  Trotter  Coal 

. .  Compass  Coal 

.  Barnes  &  Tucker 

-.  Snow  Hill  Coal  Corp 

-  Trotter  Coal 

-.  Glen  Alden  Corp 

Bethlehem  Mines  Corp 

-.  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp .... 

..  The  Hudson  Coal 

..  American  Coal 

..  New  Castle  Coal 

..  Jamison  Coal  &  Coke 

.-  Syers  Coal 

..  Bonton  &  Donlrio  Coal 

..  Evan  Jones  Coal - 

.-  Band  P  (ioal   - 

..  Pocahontas  Fuel 

..  Bird  Coal - 

Black  Star  Coal  Corp 

-.  Consolidation  Coal  (W.Va,) 

..  Republic  Steel  Corp 

..  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp 

. .  Pittsburg  &  Midway  Coal  Mining 

-.  Warner  Collieries 

Glen  Alden  Corp - 

Warner  Collieries  Co 

.-  Consolidation  Coal  (W,  Va.) 

Bethlehem  Mines  Corp 

Raven  Run  Coal — 

.  Mayton  Brothers 

-.  Lehigh  Valley  Coal.. 

.  -  Peerless  C^aL 

.-.  Pocahontas  Fuel - 

...  The  Powhatan  Mining - 

.  Spring  Canyon  Coal 

...  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Coal 

...  Clinchfield  Coal  Corp 

. ..  Coaldale  Mining — 

Butler  Consolidated  Coal  .   — 

...  Susquehanna  Collieries,  Divisran  The  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.. 

Christopher  Coal 

...  Slab  Fork  Coal - 

..  Island  Creek  Coal 

..  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Coal 

Conemaugh  Mining 

Pocahontas  Fuel  (Division  of  Consolidation  (>)al) 

...  The  New  River  4  Pocahontas  Consolidated  Coal 

...  Terry  Coal 

Locust  Dale  Mining  &  Contracting 

Pocahontas  Fuel  (Division  of  Consolidation  Coal) 

...  Oglebay  Norton 

..  Avon  Mining 

Palmer  Coking  Coal ........ 

Mountaineer  Coal  Co.  Division  ot  Consolidation  Coal. . 

!!  Peerless  Coal  &  Coke 

Youghiegheny  &  Ohio  Coal 

United  States  Steel  Corp 

...  Peca  Coal  ...       

Guy  Zimmerman  &  Partners 


1 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

L6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 
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0 

2 

s 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 
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1 

0 
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0 
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0 
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0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

I 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 
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0 

0 

0 
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2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

5 
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0 

2 
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4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 
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0 
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Data 


Mina 


GASSY  MINES— METHANE  IGNITIONS  AND  EXPLOSIONS  IN  GASSY  UNDERGROUND  COAL  MINES,  JULY  1952  TO  JULY  1969— Continued 


Town 


Stata 


Company 


Junel,  1959 
June  4,  1959 
June  11,  1959. 
June  22,  1959. 

June  23,  1959. 
Aug.  15,  1959, 
Aug.  20,  1959. 
Aug.  31.  1959. 

Oct  9.  1959  . 
Oct.  20.  1959... 
Dec  11.  1959.. 
Dec  21,  1959.. 
Jan.  30.  1960.  , 
Feb.  22.  I960.. 
Mar.  1,  1960.  , 
May  17,  1%0.. 
July  1,  1960 
July  12  1960  . 
July  20.  1960  .. 
Aug  26,  I960.. 
Sept.  11,  1960  . 
Oct.  27,  I960.. 
Nov.  4,  1960... 
Nov.  5,  1960... 
Nov.  8,  1960... 
Jan.  16,  1961... 
Jan. 21.  1961... 

Jan,  17,  1961... 

Jan.  4,  1961.... 

Jan.  13.1361... 

Feb   16.  1961.. 

"Mar.  2,19P1... 

Apr.  18,  1961. 

Apr.  17.  1%!.. 

May  16.  1961.. 

May  29,  1961.. 

July  29,  1961... 

Oct.  20,  1961... 

Oct  26,  1961.. 

Nov  24,  1961.. 

Dec.  12,  1961.. 

Dec.  14.  1961.. 

Feb.  2,  1962... 

Feb,  5,  1962... 

Feb.  7.  1962... 

May  24,  1962... 

Junes.  1962... 

June  12.  1%2.. 

Aug.  7,  1962... 

Aug.  9,  1962... 

Sept.  28.  1%2.. 

Oct.  2.  1962  ... 

Oct.  23,  1962... 

Oct  25.  1%2... 

Nov.  15,  1962.. 

Nov.  29.  1962.. 

Dec.  6,  1962... 

Dec.  14,  1962.. 

Dec.  24,  1962... 

Jan.  4,  1963 

Jan.  4,  1963 

Jan.  8,  1963 

Jan.  14.  1963.... 
Jan.  29,  1963.... 
Jan.  29.  1963.... 

FeO.  4.  1%3 

Mar  20,  1963... 
March  1963  .... 
Apr.  8,  1963..-. 
Apr  12,  1%3... 
Apr.  16,  1963... 
Apr.  17,  1963... 
Apr.  25,  1963... 
May  14,  1963.. 
July  18,  1963... 
July  23,  1963..-. 
Aug.  7,  1%3..-- 
Aug.  8,  1963.... 
Aug.  13,  I%3... 
Aug.  17,  1963... 
Aug.  21,1963... 
Aug.  26,  1%3... 
Sept.  16,  l%3.-- 
Sept.  27, 1%3... 
Oct.  12,  1%3.-.. 
Oct.  14,  1963  ... 
Oct  15,  1963.... 
OcL  24,  1963..-. 
Oct.  31,  1963.... 
Nov.  4,  1963.... 

Nov.  6,  1963 

Nov.  11,  1963... 
Dec.  16,  1963.. 
Feb.  3.  1964.... 

Do. 
Feb.  24, 1964. 
Feb.  26,  '.964 
Feb.  28,  1964 

Do  -   . 

Mar.  1,1964 
Mar.  11,  1964 
May  7,  1964-.-. 
May  8,  1964 
May  26,  1964..- 
June  16,  1964 


Lake  Superior  No.  3 Superior 

Co'vj' Colver  -. 

?°  "..  Scarlet... 

Compass  No.  2 Dola 


Moss  No.  3     

Dutch  Creek 

Lancashire  No.  15 

Compass  No.  2 


West  Virginia . 

Pennsylvania. 

Wast  Virginia. 

do 


Duty.  .  .. 
Redstone,. 
Bakertonj. 
Doll.-.-]. 


-.  Nelms 

. ..  Buckhorn  No.  2 '."'.'.'." 

..  Shannopin 

.  Wildwood ".".■ 

Colver 

Nelms  No.  1 ];;; 

Jensie       

..  Marianna  No.  58 '// 

.   Nos.  4  and  6  Slopes 
.-   Nelms  No.  2- "'/_ 

.   Bessie _ "! 

.-  Compass  No.  2 

--  Olga  No   1  

..  Dutch  Creek 

.     Enoco  Collieries 

.-  No.  3  Rock  Slope '.'.',['. 

.-  Lucerne  No.  3 

..  Enoco  Collieries 

. .  No.  32  Slope,  No.  18  Mine,  Wanamie  Col- 
liery. 
--  O'Donnel  No.  2 

-  -  Scovern  &  Salter  Slope  Mina '..' 

-.  Dutch  Creek -   

-  -   Marianne  No.  58 '.'.".".". 

--  Viking  Mine 

Osage  No.  3 

. .  Itmann  No.  I   .  .. 

-.  Moss  No.  2 

..  No.  5 

do. ;;;■"" 

- .  Nelms  No.  1 '" 

Lancashire  No  15 '..'....[ 

--   Marianna  No.  58 "]] 

--  Federal  No.  1 

..  Nos.  2  and  3  Slopes II!II!.""!!i! 

..   Nelms  No.  2. '..'....'. 

--  Glen  Burn  Colliery 

do '.'.'.'.'.. 

. .  Shannopin 

--  Loyal. 

-.  No.  3 '.'.'.'.'.'." 

-.  Banning  No.  3.. 

-.  No.  1. 

.-  Moss  No.  3 

..  Robena(Nos.  1,  2,  and  3)...'.'.'."'.'/" 

. .   OeKoven ''"' 

..  Kenilworth !r"II"Iir" 

-.  Marianna  No.  58 !!"!" 

. -  Top  Split  Mammoth  siope^!"!Il 

-.  Robena  No.  3 

.-  Lancashire  No.  15 .'..'..'. 

. .   Emerald-- 

.  Maple  Creek [[[[ 

.  Emerald 

.  Moss  No.  2....  

-  No.  40  Slope """"" 

.  Glen  Burn 

-  Moss  No.  2..- ..'.'.'.'.'. 

.  Skidmore  Slope 

.  Bird  No.  3 '.'.'.'.'.'..'. ' 

.  Itmann  No.  3 '. ' 

.  No.  4  Acton "][ ■ 

.  Moss  No.  3 .'.'..... 

-  Forge  Slope ' 

.  Bird  No.  3 '.'.'.'..'. ' 

.  Compass  No.  2 

-  Moss  No.  3 v.." 

.  Mathies Iinilll 

.  Nelms  No.  2 "' 

.  Moss  No.  2  .     . 

.        do      """[[[[[V" 

-  Kenilworth _ '" 

.   Itmann  No.  3 '.'."."." 

.  Maple  Creek /_] 

.  Lancashire  No.  15... 

.  Mathi°s.  

.  Drifton  No.  1 

.  Moss  No.  2 " 

.  Compass  No.  2 

.  Robena  Nos.  1,2,  3.  4        

do 

.  Ernest  No.  3 '.'..'.'.'.'. 

.  Gateway 

do 

.  Dutch  Creek.  

.   No.  2.    .  

-  Dutch  Creek 

Bednarczyk  Nos.  2  and  3  slopas 

.  Moss  No.  2 

.  Ireland  ""' 

..     do 

Crescent 

Marion _'_/_ 

Concord  No.  1        

Bird  No.  3 

Moss  No.  2  

Dutch  Creek.- ] 

Compass  No.  3 


..  Cadii 

. .  Johnston  City 

..  Bobtown. > 

.  Wildwoodi. 

.  Colver...!.. 

.  Cadii.. .. 

.  EastSprlngheld.. 

. .  Marianna 

2erbe      

.  Hopeoale.. 

.  Maben.    - 

-  Dola 

.  Coalwood.: 

.  Redstone 

.  Bruceville 

-  Buck  Run. 

.  Lucerne  Mines 

-  Bruceville 

Wanamie 


-  Sand  Fork 

-  Gowen  Citj 

-  Redstone- 

.   Marianna.. 

.  Terre  Haule 

.  Cassville, 

.  Itmann 

.  Clmchfield 

.  Omar , 

.  Trammel.; 

-  Cada ; 

-  Bakerton-, 

.  Marianna. 

.  Grant  Town 

.  Buck  Run,. 

.  Hopedale., 

.  Shamokin^ 

do. ..J 

.  Bobtown. J 

.  Loyalhanna,  Twp. 
.  Winitrede  . 

-  West  Newton 

.  Grimsleyvile. 

-  Duty T.....: 

.  Greensbord. 

.  DeKoven., 

.  Kenilworthi. 

-  Marianna. 

.  Goodspring. 

.  Greensboro 

.  Bakerton. I! 

.  ClarksvilleJ. 

.  New  Eagle.; 

.  Clarksville. 

.  Clinchfield , 

.  Wanamie 

.  Shamokin 

.  Clinchfield_ 

.  Valley  VievH. 

.  Johnstown 

.  Itmann ^ 

.  Helena , 

.  Clinchfield 

.  Newport  Txp 

.  Johnstown.. 

Dola 

.  Clinchfield^ 

.  Courtney 

.  Hopedale 

,  Clinchfield 

do 

Kenilworth. 

Itmann 

New  Eagle. 

Bakerton 

Courtney... 

Drifton....;.... 

Clinchfjeld-i  .  - 

Dola 

Greensboro.,... 
do 

Ernest i 

Clarksville.].. 

do.-.- 

-Redstone... 

Helper 

Redstone 

GowenCity.1. 

Clinchfield 

Moundsvillei... 
...     do      .... 

Central  City^ , 

Tunnelton.^ 

Concord l 

Johnstown 

Clinchfield 

Redstone 

Dola . 


.  Viriinia 

.  Colorado 

.  Pennsylvania - 
.  West  Virginia. 

.  Ohio  

Illinois 

.  Pennsylvania. 

do 

do 

Ohio 

do 

Pennsylvania. 
do 

Ohio 

Alabama 

Wast  Virginia. 
do 

Colorado 

Indiana 

Pennsylvania.. 
do 

Indiana 

Pennsylvania.. 


..  West  Virginia.. 
-.  Pennsylvania.. 

..  Colorado 

. .  Pennsylvania.. 

.-   Indiana . 

-.  West  Virginia.. 

do 

..  Virginia 

--  Wast  Virginia.. 

.-  Virginia 

..  Ohio 

.-  Pennsylvania 

do  

..  West  Virginia.. 
-.  Pennsylvania. 

..  Ohio 

..  Pennsylvania.. 

do 

do 

do 

..  West  Virginia.. 
..  Pennsylvania.. 
..  Virginia.. 

do. 

do 

..  Kentucky 

..  Utah 

. .  Pennsylvania.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

..  Virginia 

..  Pennsylvania.. 

..do 

..  Virginia 

..  Pennsylvania... 

do 

.  West  Virginia.. 

.  Alabama 

.  Virginia. 

.  Pennsylvania... 

do 

.  West  Virginia... 

..  Virginia 

.  Pennsylvania... 

.  Ohio. 

.  Virginia 

do 

.  Utah 

.  West  Virginia... 
.  Pennsylvania.... 

do 

do 

do 

.  Virginia 

.  West  Virginia... 
.  Pennsylvania... 

do 

do 

do " 

do. 

.  Colorado 

.  Utah     

.  Colorado.. 

.  Pennsylvania 

.  Virginia.  

.  West  Virginia... 

.     .     do 

.  Kentucky 

.  Pennsylvania 

.  Alabama 

Pennsylvania 

.  Virginia 

Colorado 

West  Virginia...! 


Lake  Superior  Coal 

Eastern  Gas  S  Fuel  Asaociafion^  Coal  Division 

.--  Island  Creek  Coal        .  

.--  Clinchfield  Coal,  Division  of  Piftston  Co!, 'Mmpa'si" 
operations. 

-do 

...  Mid-Continent  Coal  &  Coke     

-  .   Barnes  4  Tucker       

-  Clinchfield  Coal  (Divisfen  olPittsion  compass"  op«ra-" 

...  Youghiogheny  &  Ohio  Coal 

...  Bell  &  Zoller  Coal 

.--  Jones  4  Laughlin  Steel  Corp        

---  Butler  Consolidated  Coal. 

...  Eastern  Gas  and  Fuel  Associafas"'(5oarDiviVion 

...  Youghiogheny  4  Ohio  Coal--  

...  North  AmerK^an  Coal  Corp.,  Powhatan  Division 

...  Bethlehem  Mines  Corp 

.-.   Ricliert  Bros   Coal...    I   '.'. 

.--   Youghiogheny  4  Ohio  Coal      

.--  U.S.  Pipe  4  Foundry     .  

...  Clinchfield  Coal  

...  Olga  Coal-- 

..  Mid-Continent  Coal  4  Coke]"""II 

..  Enoco  Collieries,  Inc '' 

...  David  J,  Dando  Mining.   _         

--  Rochester  4  Pittsburgh  Coal     JI 

..  Enoco  Collieries,  Inc  

-.  Glen  Aldan '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Rochester  4  Pittsburgh  Coal 

.     Gowen  Coal        

-  Mid-Continent  Coal  4  Coke!....'rj 

.-   Bethlehem  Mines  Corp_ [ 

..   Viking  Coal.    . .    -...'....'. 

..  Christopher  Coal 

..  Pocahontas  Fuel  (Division  of  Consolidation  CoalV 

..  Clinchfield  Coal 

.-  Omar  Mining  

.-   Phillips  Coal ..'.'.'. 

-  Youghiogheny  4  Ohio  Coal 

.-   Barnes  and  Tucker \\ 

--  Bethlehem  Mines  Corp... """J^" 

--  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

--  Deitrick  4  Ebert  Coal  

..  Youghiogheny  4  Ohio.  

..  Gap-Anthracite 

do 

.-  Jones  4  Laughlin  Stael... 

--  Seanor 

..  Fields  Creek 

..  Republic  Steel 

-.  S   4S ' 

. .  Clinchfield  Coal 

..  United  States  Steel 

..  The  Pittsburgh  &  Midway 

..  Independent  Coal  &  Coke ! 

. .  Bethlehem  Mines  Corp 
..  Bush  Coal 

..  United  States  Steel '.'.'.'.'."'.'. 

..  Barnes  and  Tucker .... 

..  Hillman  Coal  and  Coke  , 

..  U.S.  Steel  Corp  ; 

..  Hillman  Coal  &  Coke  ..;. 

..  Clinchfield  Coal '"' 

..  Ciarofoni  Coal.  

..  Gap-Anthracite  Coai 
.-  Clinchfield  Coal... 
..  Williamson  Coal 

..  Bird  Coal 

..  Itmann  Coal 

..  Paramount  Coal 

..  Clinchfield  Coal ,. 

..  Glen  Nan  Coal  Corp        . 

..  Bird  Coal 

.  Clinchfield  Coal 

..  Clinchfield  Coal. 

..  Mathies  Coal. 

..  The  Youghiogheny  4  Ohio  Coal" 

,.  Clinchfield  Coal 

, do '_ 

.  Independent  Coal  4  Coke 

.  Itmann  Coal 

.  United  States  Steei  Corp". ."."."' 

.  Barnes  &  Tucker 

.  Mathies  Coal  ' 

-J.  F.Lee.. 

.  Clinchfield  Coal 

.. do 

.  United  States  Steel  Corp. 

do 

.  Rochester  &  Pittsburg"h  Coal  "'" 
.  Gateway  Coal 

do .        

.  Mid-Continent  Coal  &  Coj<e"II! 

.  Carbon  Fuel 

.  Mid-Continent  Coal  4  Coke. 
.  Bednarczyk  Coal 

.  Clinchfield  Coal 

.  Hanna  Coal 

do- 

.  Nashville  Coal,  Inc.. 
.  Tunnelton  Mining 

.  United  States  Steel  Corp. 

.  Bird  Coal 

.  Clinchfield  Coal 

.  Mid-Continent  Coai  4  Colie" 

.  Clinchfield  Coal 


Killed 


Injured 


;    ° 

0 

'    0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

D 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

1 

5 

0 

2 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 
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Date 


Mine 


Town 


State 


Company 


June  24,  1964 O'Donnell  No.  1 

July  15, 1964 Huber    

July  20, 1964 Robena  No.  4 

July  27,  1964 Concord  No,  1 

July  30,  1964 No  2 

Aug.  5,  1964  Robena  No.  3 

Aug.  18,  1964 MossNo.2     

Aug   19,1964 No  9  Vein  South  Dip  Slop*. 

Sept.  3.  1964 DeKoven  No.  6 

Sept.  15, 1964 Gateway 

Sept.2g,1964 No.  6 

Oct  3,1964 Nelms  No  2   

Oct  5,  1964 Dutch  Creek  

Oct  7,  1964 Lady  Dunn  No.  105 

Oct.  17,  1964 Westland 

Nov,  2, 1964 Lancashire  No.  15 

Nov.  7,  1964 Colver 

Nov.  9.  1%4   Beatrice 

Nov.  20,  1964 Itmann  No.  3 

Dec.  3, 1964 Concord  No.  1 

Dec.  7,  1964 No.  19 

Dec.  11, 1964 Gateway 

Jan  7,1965 Sunnyside  No.  3 

Jan.  26,  1965 Bird  No.  3 

Feb.  3,  1965 OaKovenNo.  6 

Feb.  11,  1965 No.  5 

Feb  18,  1965 Clyde 

Feb.  18,  1965 No  217  Slope 

Feb  26,  1965 Delmont  No  lOB  

War  3,  1%5 Moss  No.  2 

Mar  3,1965 Pleasant  View 

Mar   16,  1965 No.  2.. 

Mar  25,  1965 Osage  No.  3... 

Mar.  31,  1965 Baatrica 

Apr.  13,  1965 Keystone    

Apr.  28,  1965 Moss  No  2 

Apr.  30,  1965 Llewellyn  Shaft , 

June  3,  1965 Robena  No  3 

Junes,  1965 Tracy  Slope 

June  24,  1965 Lancashire  No.  15 , 

Do Lovendge 

July  6, 1965 No.  3  Slope 

Do Pandora 

July  16,  1966 DeKoven  No.  6 

Aug.  15,  1965 Sunnyside  No.  1 

Sept.  27, 1965 Moss  No.  2 

Oct.  20,  1965 Compass  No.  3 

Nov.  8,  1965 Flat  Top  

Nov.  19,  1965 Hillsboro 

Nov.  29,  1965 Keystone  No.  1 

Nov.29.  1965 No.  11... 

Dec.  15,  1965 Keystone  No.  1 

Dec.  16,  1965 Brule  No.  4 

Oec,  21,  1965 Bishop. 

Dec.  23, 1965 Bishop 

Dec.  28,  1965 Dutch  Creek 

Jan.  24,  1966 DeKoven  No.  6 

Jan.  25,  1966 No.  19 

Jan.  28,  1966 Shannopin 

Jan.  29,  1966 do.     

Feb.  11,  1966 No.  1  Lykens  Vien  Slop*.. 

Feb.  12,  1966 Gateway  

Mar.  2.  1966 Burnwell  No.  1 

Mar.  11,  1966 DeKoven  No.  6 

Apr.  19,  1966 Moss  No.  2 

June  1,  1966 Beatrice 

June  13,  1966 Shannopin 

June  23, 1966 Robena  No.  3 

July  20,  1966 No.  2  Dutch  Creek 

July  23, 1966 Siltix 

Aug.  4.  1966 Concord  No,  1 

Aug. 12, 1966 Warwick  No.  2 

Aug.  31,  1966 Huber  Colliery 

Sept.  1,  1966 Nos.  3  and  4 

OcL  6, 1966 Ireland 

Oct  27,  1966 Stanatord  No.  2 

Nov.4, 1966 Concord  No.  I 

Nov.30,  1966 Beatrce 

Dec.  2,  1966 Moss  No.  2 

Oec.  14,  1966 Concord  No.  1 

Dec.  26,  1966 Lancashire  No.  24 

Jan.  10,  1967 Mathies 

Jan  24, 1967 Virginia  Pocahontas  No.  1. 

Jan.  30,  1967 Joanne 

Feb.  2,  1967 Nelms  No.  2 

Feb.  7. 1967 Jamison  No.  1 

Mar.  6, 1967 Beatrice      , 

Mar.  10, 1967 Concord  No.  1 

Mar.30, 1967 Compass  No.  2 

Apr.  19, 1967 No.  32...   , 

Apr.  3,  1967 Moss  No.  2 

May  12,  1967 Gateway 

June  1,1967 do  , 

June  14, 1967 DeKoven  No.  6 , 

June  20. 1967 Rose  Valley  No.  6 , 

June  22. 1967 No.  1 

June  29, 1967 Osage  No.  3 

July  6,  1967 Humphrey  No.  7 

July  28, 1967 No.  1.. 

Aug.  10,  1967 Moss  No.  2 

Aug.  17,  1967 Forge  Slope 

Aug.  18. 1967 Robena  No.  4 

Sept. 6,  1%7 No.7 

SepL27,  1967 Lancashire  No.  15 

OcL  10, 1967 Ireland 


Four  States 

West  Virginia 

Ashley 

Pennsylvania. .... 

Greensboro 

.--do        

Concord 

Alabama 

Acton 

do 

Greensboro 

Pennsylvania  

Clinchfield 

Virginia     

Trevorton... 

Pennsylvania 

Union 

Kentucky - 

Clarksville 

Pennsylvania 

Bradshaw 

West  Virginia 

Hopedale 

Ohio 

Redstone 

Colorado  

Cannelton 

West  Virginia 

Westland 

Pennsylvania  

Bakerton 

do 

Colver  

do 

Keen  Mt 

Virginia    

Itmann 

West  Virginia. 

Concord 

Alabama       

Wanamie 

Pennsylvania 

Clarksville 

do 

Su  nnyside 

Utah  .  .     

Johnstown 

Pennsylvania 

Union  

Kentucky 

Marvin 

Virginia 

Fredrick  town 

Pennsylvania 

Nantkjoke 

do 

Hunkers 

do 

Clinchfield 

Virginia 

Madisonville 

Kentucky 

Helper... 

Utah 

Cassville 

West  Virginia 

Keen  Mt 

Virginia 

Herndon 

West  Virginia 

Clinchfield 

Virginia 

Farmington 

West  Virginia 

Greensboro. -   

Pennsylvania 

Donaldson  

do 

Bakerton 

do 

Fairview 

West   Virginia.    .      . 

Tremont 

Pennsylvania 

.  Sullivan 

Indiana 

.  Unran 

Kentucky 

.  Sunnyside 

.  ClinchfieW 

.  Utah 

Virginia 

.  Dola 

West  Virginia 

Flat  Top 

Alabama . 

Coffeen 

Illinois  

Keystone.... 

West  Virginia 

Pennington  Gap 

Virginia 

-   Keystone 

West  Virginia 

.  Otsego 

do 

.  Bishop 

do 

.  Redstone 

do 

do 

.  Cotorado 

Union 

Kentucky 

-  Wanamie 

.  Pennsylvania 

-  Bobtown 

do 

.  Joliett 

do 

do 

do 

.  Clarksville 

do 

.  Hesperus 

.  Cotorado .-. 

.  Union 

.  Kentucky 

.  Clinchfield  

.  Virginia 

.  Keen  Mountain    

do  

.  Bobtown 

.    Pennsylvania 

.  Greensboro 

do . 

.  Redstone 

.  Colorado 

.  Mount  Hope 

.  West  Virginia 

.  Concord 

.  Alabama 

.  Greensboro 

.  Pennsylvania. 

.  Ashley 

do--. 

.  Superior---. 

.  West  Virginia 

.  Moundsville 

do 

.  Stanaford 

do 

.  Concord 

.  Alabama 

.  Keen  Mountain 

.  Virginia 

.  Clinchfield 

do-  

.  Concord 

.  Alabama 

.  Stiles  Crossing.. 

.   Pennsylvania 

.  Courtney 

do 

.  Oakwood 

.  Virginia 

.  Rachel 

.  West  Virginia 

.  Hopedale 

.  Ohio - 

.  Salina 

.   Pennsylvania 

.  Keen  Mountain 

.  Virginia 

.  Concord 

.  Alabama 

.  Dola 

.  West  Virginia 

.  Revloc 

.  Pennsylvania 

.  Clinchfield 

.  Virginia 

.  Clarksville 

.  Pennsylvania 

do 

do 

.  Union 

.  Kentucky 

.  Hopedale 

.  Ohio 

.  Bartlev 

..  Cassville 

..  West  Virginia 

do 

..  Maidsville 

do 

..  David 

.  Kentucky 

..  Clinchfield- 

..  Virginia 

..  Newport  Township 

..  Pennsylvania 

..  Greensboro 

do.- 

..  Keen  Mountain 

.  Virginia 

..  Bakerton 

.  Pennsylvania 

.  Moundsville 

.  West  Virginia 

Killed         Injured 


Rochester  ft  Pittsburgh  Coal 

Glen  Alden  Coal  

United  States  Steel  Corp 

Alabama  Red  Ash  Coal 

United  Slates  Steel  Corp 

Clinchfield  Coal 

Fair  Deal  Coal  

The  Pittsburgh  &  M  Jway  Coal  Mining  Co 

Gateway  Coal     

Island  Greek  Coal 

The  Youghiogheny  4  Ohio  Coal  Co 

Mid-Continent  Coa  4  Coke 

Cannelton  Coal 

Pittsburgh  Coal 

Barnes  &  Tucker 

Eastern  Associated  Coal  Corp 

Beatrice  Pocahontas. 

Itmann  Coal       .-..- ^^ 

United  States  Steel  Corp 

Glen  Alden  CoaL 

Gateway  Coal  

Kaiser  Steel  Corp 

Bird  Coai 

The  Pittsburgh  4  Midway  Coal  Co 

Horn  &  Whited  Coal 

Republic  Steel  Corp 

Bristol  Mining  Co 

Delmont  Fuel 

Clinchfield  Coal 

Island  Creek  Coal 

Carbon  Fuel-    - 

Ctiristopher  Coal   

Beatrice  Pocahontas  Co 

Eastern  Associated  Coal  Corp 

Clinchfield  Coal 

R.  G.  Johnson 

Uuited  States  Steel  Corp 

Rrckerl  Coal 

Barnes  4  Tucker 

Mountaineer  Coal  Co 

Herb  and  Reed 

Pandora  Coal  Co.,  Inc 

The  Pittsburgh  &  Midway  Coal  Mining  Co 

Kaiser  Steel  Corp 

Clinchfield  Coal 

il.S.  Pipe  4  Foundry 

Truax-Traer  Coal..   

Eastern  Associated  Coal  Corp 

.  Turner  Coal 

Eastern  Associated  Coal  Corp 

.  Oglebav  Norton  Co - 

.  Bishop  Coal  Co 

Mid-Continent  Coal  ft  Coke 

The  Pittsburgh  4  Midway  Coal  Mining 

Glen  Alden  Coal 

.  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp 

.  Lengel  Coal 

.  Gateway  Coal 

Oren  A.  Pilcher,  operator 

.  The  Pittsburgh  ft  Midway  Coal  Mining 

.  Clinchfield  Coal. 

.  Beatrk:e  Pocahontas.    

-  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp 

-  United  States  Steel  Corp 

.  Mid-Continent  Coal  and  Coke 

.  The  New  River  .        

.  United  States  Steel  Corp 

.  Duquesne  Light 

-  Blue  Coal  Corp 

.  Cannelton  Coal — 

.  Hanna  Coal.   

.  The  New  River 

.  U.S.  Steel  Corp ■ 

.  Beatrice  Pocahontas 

.  Clinchfield  Coal 

-  US.  Steel  Corp 

-  Barnes  4  Tucker 

Mathies  Coal-.. 

Island  Creek   Coal  (shaft  sinking  operations,  Zini- 

McKinney-Williams  Corp.) 

.  Joanne  Coal 

.  The  Youghiogheny  ft  Ohio  (ioal. 

.  Jamison  Coal. 

.  Beatrice  Pocahontas 

.  U.S.  Steel  Corp 

.  Clinchfield  Coal 

.  Bethlehem  Mines  Corp 

.  Clinchfield  Coal 

.  Gateway  Coal 

!!  the  Pittsburgh  ft  Midway  Coal  Mining 

..  Hanna  Coal  Co 

..  Island  Creek  Coal 

..  Christopher  Coal 

..  Princess  Coals,  Inc 

..  Clinchfield  Coal 

Glen  Nan  Coal 

..  U.S.  Steel  Corp 

..  Horn  4  Whited  Coal 

..  Barnes  4  Tucker 

.  Ohio  Valley  Division  Consolidation  Coat 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE  '  September  25,  1969 

GASSY  MINES-METHANE  IGNITIONS  ANO  EXPLOSIONS  IN  GASSY  UNDERGROUND  COAL  MINES,  JULY  19^2  TO  JULY  1969-Contlnued 


Date 


Mine 


Town 


Oct  17.  1%7.. 

Do 

Do.. 

Nov.  17,  1967. 

No»  28,  1%7. 

Jan.  13  1968 

Jan  ?2,  1%H 

Feb  8  1968 

Feb  22.  1%8. 

Apr  9.  1%8 

May  8,  1%8  . 

Julys.  1968  . 

July  10,  1968. 

July  15,  1968 

July  19.  1968 

July  24,  1968 

July  26,  I%8 

July  30  1968 

Aug  27.  1%8. 

Aug.  30.  1968. 

Sept   12   1%8 

Oct  21    1968.. 

Oct  31.  1968 

Nov   13.  1968. 

Nov.  20.  1968 

Nov  22.  1%8. 

Dec  23   1968   . 

Dec  23,  1968.. 

Jan  8.  1969. 

Feb  5,  1%9 ... 

Feb   12,  1969.. 

Teb    I3T9B9 

Mar    197t%9. 

Apr  29,  )%9.. 

May  23,  :969. 

May  ?6   1969.. 

Jui.eS,  1969... 

June  10,  1969.. 

June  10,  1969... 


State 


Company 


Killed       Injured 


Tremonti 

Revloc.L.. 
Oola. 


Buck  Slope..  .. 

No.  32...  '.'..'.'.'". 

Compass  No.  2 

DeKoven  No.  6 '.'."'         Union    1 

Compass  No.  3 oola       I 

Gateway  .  Clarksvij  e 

WestGullNoS Eccles 

Clyde.         ; Frediickftiwn Pennsvlvama 

SunnyspdeNo.  1 SunnysK  !..... u^T^"""" 


Vesia  No  5  Vestabur  ;.' Pennsvlvania 

Virginia  Pocahontas  Mine  No.  1 Oakwood  .:..:::.::::::::::::  ViS      . 


"l*^'!''  '   , Heavenei  Okfahoma 

H«r.N„  1 Wilsonbug West  Virginia. 

siTrnrUNn  a ?flT*!  Oklahoma. 

Howe  No  I       h""  ^°'^ - *"'  ^"i""'- 

H«      — Heavenei Oklahoma 

do do 

M^^^ori::::;:;:::::;::::::;:::::::  T.T'' '""--- IJ:^^'^"^- 

^elm.sNo  2 Hopedale         Ohio 

Middle  Split  Slope Goodspn,  g...::".:".-.:::":::;  Pennsylvania 

"eavener Oklahoma.. 

consoi  Ho.  9  ...;;.::::::::::;:;::::•;  Fl/Imngn «:::::::::::::::::;:  w^l'^rgima. 

Virginia...... 

—  -do 

Alabama 

West  Virginia. 

Oklahoma.. 

Pennsylvania. 

Colorado 

Oklahoma 

Utah      

Alabama 

}""» Pennsylvania 

do  do 

S^"'? Virginia.. 

Herndon.J. West  Virginia. 


Dante 
...do 
Concord. 
Tam5 
Heavener 


Lambert  Fork 

...do  .. 
Concord  No  1 
No   10...       . 

Howe  No.  1     .  

Robena  No.  1 '. """  Greensbot 

Dutch  Creak  No.  1 _ Redstone 

Howe  No.  1 Heavener' 

^0  ' Helper..!..... 

Concord  No.  1 Concord 

Gateway ciark 

do 

Lambert  Fork 
Keystone  3-B 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  remedy?  I  say,  with  all  respect  to  the 
chairman,  because  I  know  how  hard 
he  has  labored,  that  remedy,  of  course, 
is  to  increase  the  safety  standards,  both 
in  the  gassy  and  nongassy  mines.  We 
seek  a  remedy  to  improve  the  good  safety 
record  of  the  nongassy  mines,  and  I  hope 
to  Improve  the  bad  safety  record  of 
the  gassy  mines. 

The  committee's  remedy  would  be  to 
point  to  the  nongassy  mines  and  say  to 
them.  "T.^ese  mines  will  have  to  equip 
themselves  with  what  is  called  permis- 
sible equipment."  which  means  equip- 
ment designed,  as  best  they  can,  not  to 
emit  sparks. 

I  studied  the  record  of  the  hearings. 
The  committee  did  not  hear  one  iota  of 
testimony  on  the  cost  of  equiping  these 
mines  with  permissible  machinery,  with 
the  exception  of  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Cloyd  B.  McDowell,  president  of  the  Har- 
lan County  Coal  Operators  Association, 
who  testified  from  his  own  knowledge 
that  the  cost  of  installing  permissible 
machinery  in  one  section  of  a  small  mine 
would  be  $260,000— a  mine  producing 
150  to  250  tons  of  coal  a  day.  Of  course, 
it  would  be  economically  impossible  to 
operate  a  mine  of  that  small  production 
with  such  a  high  capital  expenditure 
He  testified  that  a  Bureau  of  Mines  rep- 
resentative had  estimated  that  it  would 
cost  SIO  million  in  Harlan  County  alone 
for  the  nongassy  mines  to  change  over 
to  permissible  equipment. 

Increased  costs  have  the  effect  of  driv- 
ing these  small  mines  out  of  business  and 
they  not  only  drive  the  mineowners  out 
of  busmess,  but  also  the  miners,  and  the 
effect  is  felt  on  the  economy  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  mines  are  located. 
Coal  production  must  continue.  There 
is  an  ever-mounting  demand  for  coal 
and  we  are  thankful  for  that,  and  for 


Pennsylvania 

.-. .do 

West  Virginia... 

Kentucky 

West  Virginia... 

Pennsylvania... 

We'it  Virginia.. . 


.  Farley  Coal.  , 

..  Bethlehem  Mines  Corp... 

..  Clinchfield  Coal... .   

..  The  Pittsburgh  &  Midway  CoalMini'ng 
Clinchfield  Coal _* 

G3t6W3V 

Winding  Gull  Coals,  lifc'.'.'."!i..' 

Republic  steel  Corp    .. 

Kaiser  Steel  Corp ' 

Jones  &  Laughlln  Steal  Corp.  " 

Island  Creek  C03I...4 '     ' 

Howe  Coal 

US.  Steel  Corp 

Cllnchfjelii  Coal. 

Howe  Coal. 

Slab  Fork  Coal. 

Howe  Coal 

..do 
. .  Consolidation  Coal.... 

. .  Clinchfield  Coal 

.  Youghlogheny  &  Ohio.. 
- .  Erdman  Bros.  Coal..  .. 

Howe  Coal 

. .  Clinchfield  Coal 

The  Mountaineer  Coal 
.  Clinchfield  Coal 


Division  ol  Consolidation  CoaT~! 


.do 
...  U.S.  Steel  Corp 
.      Slab  Fork  Coal.. 
. .  Howe  Coal  . 
...  US.  Steel  Corp 
...  Mid-Continent  Coal  &  fake. 

...  Howe  Coal    

...  Carbon  Fuel 

...  US  Steel  Corn  .... 
,.    Gateway  Coal  .     . 

do 

...  Clinchfield  Coal _ 

.-  Eastern  Associated  Coal  Corp. 


the    increased    demand    for    electrical 
energy. 

The  coal  industry,  due  to  the  efforts  of 
both  operators  and  miners,  can  today 
produce  a  ton  of  coal  as  cheaply  as  in 
World  War  II.  Not  many  businesses  can 
make  that  statement.  The  prices  of  few 
products  can  be  listed  in  a  comparable 
manner. 

The  supply  of  coal  must  be  produced. 
What  happens?  The  small  mines,  usually 
operated  and  owned  by  people  in  the 
community  and  furnishmg  work  in  the 
community,  will  be  closed  down.  Produc- 
tion will  come  from  the  gassy  mines. 

The  miners  who  are  able-bodied  and 
must  find  work  can  only  go  to  the  gassy 
mines.  There  is  a  reason  why  they  are 
.gassy.  People  who  have  not  seen  these 
mines  may  not  know  that  there  are 
several  types  of  mines. 

First,  we  have  shaft  mines.  Shaft  mines 
are  in  western  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and 
Ohio  which  go  down  vertically  into  the 
deep  earth.  From  that  shaft,  entries  and 
corridors  run  in  all  directions. 

Then  there  are  slope  mines,  entering 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  running 
at  an  angle  under  the  earth.  Then  again, 
there  are  corridors,  entries,  and  rooms 
going  in  many  directions. 

This  type  of  mine  requires  a  large  area 
in  which  to  operate.  It  requires  a  large 
area  in  which  to  install  the  advanced 
and  modern  equipment.  And  the  only 
way  in  which  these  mines  can  be  oper- 
ated efficiently  and  economically  is  to 
employ  a  large  number  of  miners. 
These  are  the  situations  in  which  a 
large  number  of  miners  are  killed  as 
happened  in  West  Virginia.  These  mines 
are  located  under  the  water  table  and 
the  gas  cannot  be  released.  As  a  result 
they  are  gassy. 

The  nongassy  mines  are  termed  "drift 
mines." 
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We  see  entries  running  horizontally 
into  the  side  of  the  hill.  There  are  rooms 
and  hallways  from  the  main  entry.  They 
are  above  the  water  level,  and  the  gas  has 
escaped.  That  is  the  reason  that  thev 
do  not  have  0.25  percent  of  methane  per 
volume  of  air. 

There  is  no  testimony  in  the  hearing 
record  on  the  question  of  cost  and  the 
availability  of  permissible  equipment.  I 
shall  introduce  correspondence  I  have 
had  from  equipment  manufacturers  on 
this  subject. 

If  these  men  are  driven  out  of  the  non- 
gassy mines  containing  less  than  0.25  per- 
cent gas  by  volume  in  the  air — and  I 
have  been  told  that  is  less  dangerous  and 
gassy  than  the  volume  of  air  in  some 
outside  areas — and  driven  into  the 
gassy  mines  where  the  explosions  and 
fatalities  are.  historically,  much  more 
likely  to  occur,  I  do  not  think  that  this 
provision  in  the  bill  will  increase  safetv 
in  our  mines. 

Let  me  answer  the  economic  argu- 
ment. I  propose  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  maintain  the  classification  between 
gassy  and  nongassy  mines  so  that  there 
will  be  an  incentive  to  keep  the  volume 
of  gas  low,  if  there  is  any,  in  these  non- 
gassy mines. 

It  will  be  said— and  I  have  already 
heard  some  comments — "That  is  a  meas- 
ure which  places  economic  interest 
above  human  life  and  safety." 

Is  it?  If  classifying  these  nongassy 
mines  as  gassy  mines  drives  men  into 
the  gassy  mines  which  have  experienced 
explosions  year  after  year,  how  does  that 
improve  safety? 

I  am  going  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
go  farther  than  the  committee  has  done. 
I  will  say,  -Close  down  the  mines  that 
have  experienced  two  or  more  ignitions 
or  gas  explosions." 

Why  do  we  not  close  them  down?  Why 
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do  we  not  close  that  mine  in  West  Vir- 
ginia that  has  already  taken  the  lives  of 
nearly  100  men? 

It  will  not  be  done  because  the  large 
coal  operators,  in  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia  and  New  York,  the  United 
States  Steel  Co.  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.  in  my  State,  these  people  who  came 
in  and  helped  develop  these  areas — and 
I  am  not  going  to  attack  them  for  their 
development  of  these  areas,  because  we 
needed  it — have  ravaged  our  hills  and 
taken  out  the  wealth  and  left  the  hills 
scarred. 

The  big  companies  operating  gassy 
mines  will  be  protected  because  they 
have  an  economic  interest  to  be  pro- 
tected. They  have  put  millions  of  dol- 
lars into  the  mines.  They  have  the  most 
advanced  machinery.  They  have  the 
continuous  miners  which  create  large 
quantities  of  the  coal  dust  and  cause 
pneumoconiosis. 

The  miners  are  not  getting  pneumo- 
coniosis in  the  small  mines.  Where  is  the 
economic  interest?  It  is  with  the  big  coal 
companies  who  are  going  to  keep  operat- 
ing these  gassy  mines  in  gassy  fields. 

I  know  a  good  deal  about  the  coal  in- 
dustry, if  I  may  say  so.  I  live  on  the  edge 
of  the  coal  section  of  Kentucky.  I  own  no 
mine.  I  owti  no  interest  in  any  mine. 
However,  I  have  been  in  the  mines.  It 
may  surprise  some.  I  have  never  worked 
in  a  mine.  However,  one  summer  I  worked 
4  months  at  a  mine.  It  did  not  amount 
to  much  work  I  laid  track  and  worked  on 
cars. 

I  know  how  the  big  organizations  de- 
velop. There  was  a  time  if  a  coal  opera- 
tor saw  one  talking  with  a  United  Mine 
Worker  official,  he  was  dead  to  him.  And 
if  a  United  Mine  Worker  official  saw  one 
talking  with  a  coal  operator,  he  was  dead 
to  him.  Today  the  big  coal  operators  and 
the  United  Mine  Workers — and  I  am  just 
stating  a  fact  and  not  criticizing  either 
one  of  them — are  together  on  every 
measure  which  affects  their  interests, 
such  as  this,  to  keep  these  big  coal  mines 
open,  these  gassy  mines  which  are  the 
mines  that  are  killing  the  miners  who 
work  in  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  the  lead  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Courier-Journal 
of  August  23,  1969,  entitled  "Do  Non- 
gassy Mines  Require  Caution  Needed  in 
Gassy  Ones?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered   to  be  printed  in   the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Do  Non-Gassy  Mines  Request  Caution 

Needed  in  Gassy  Ones? 
Bureau  of  Mines  Director  John  O'Leary 
was  back  on  Capitol  Hill  this  week  defend- 
ing his  coal  mine  health  and  safety  bill  and 
promising  to  fight  any  and  all  attempts  to 
water  it  down.  He  has  facts,  figures  and  evi- 
dence to  support  him.  as  well  as  the  emo- 
tional impetus  supplied  by  recent  mine  dis- 
asters and  accumulating  medical  data  show- 
ing the  need  for  better  working  conditions 
in  the  nation's  underground  mines  And  with 
the  exception  of  one  questionable  segment, 
the  bill  he  is  backing  is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  O'Leary  admits  that  tighter  safety 
regulations  and  the  machinery  it  will  require 
will  probably  raise  the  price  of  coal,  but  says 
that  coal  consumers  need  fuel  so  much  that 
they  won't  balk  at  paying  He  also  declares 
that  he  is  not  moved  by  claims  that  hundreds 
of  small  coal  operators  may  be  put  out  of 


business  if  they  are  forced  to  install  in  their 
small,  non-gassy  mines  the  same  safety 
equipment  required  in  big,  gassy  mines.  And 
it  is  here  that  he  misses  the  point. 

No  one.  Including  Mr  O'Leary,  can  say 
with  any  assurance  whether  or  not  a  small 
operator,  with  a  coal  lease  and  some  expen- 
sive machinery  on  which  he  probably  owes 
considerable  money,  can  afford  lo  amortize 
the  cost  of  safety  equipment  and  pay  it  off 
by  raising  the  price  of  his  coal,  as  Mr  O'Leary 
suggests.  But  the  point  is  not  whether  he 
can  but  whether  he  should  be  required  to 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  ihat  small, 
non-gassy  drift  mines  do  not  need,  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  their  miners,  the  same 
equipment  needed  in  the  big,  gassy  shaft  or 
slope  mines. 

A    MATTER    OF    STATISTICS 

As  Senator  John  Cooper — certainly  no  foe 
of  mine  safety— has  pointed  out,  the  record 
on  gas  explosions  in  American  mines  In  re- 
cent years  indicates  strongly  that  non-gassy 
mines  simply  do  not  need  the  same  safety 
equipment  that  conditions  in  gassy  mines 
require,  and  that  the  cause  of  miner  safety 
would  gain  little  by  the  installation.  Between 
1952  and  1969  there  were  only  50  explosions 
in  all  non-gassy  mines,  and  only  four  were 
fatal  There  were  381  explosions  In  gassy 
mines,  in  which  374  miners  were  killed  and 
427  were  injured. 

Investigations  revealed  furthermore,  that 
in  each  of  the  fatal  explosions  in  non-gassy 
mines  the  explosion  was  caused  by  open 
flames  (matches,  cigarette  lighters  or  open 
lamps)  resulting  from  violation  of  existing 
mine-safety  laws  They  could  have  been  pre- 
vented, in  other  words,  by  closer  enforce- 
ment and  obedience  of  present  regulations, 
isnd  would  not  necessarily  have  been  pre- 
vented by  reclassification  of  the  mines  or 
the  Installation  of  new  safety  equipment. 

Kentucky,  of  course,  has  an  economic  stake 
in  the  argument.  Most  Kentucky  mines  are 
drift  mines  that  run  into  the  hillside  fairly 
near  the  top  of  the  earth  and  extend  for 
relatively  short  distances  The  state  has  few 
gassy  mines,  large  shaft  mines  sunk  into  the 
earth  like  wells  which  branch  out  Into  pas- 
sageways below  the  water  table  and  thus 
tend  to  trap  pockets  of  gas.  It  seems  obvious 
that  gassy  mines  should  be  equipped  with 
ventilating  and  non-sparking  machinery  that 
Is  not  needed  for  safety  or  health  purposes  In 
non-gassy  mines 

It  is  therefore  hard  to  see  why  all  mines 
should  be  Indiscriminately  lumped  Into  the 
gassy  category  and  all  required  to  have  the 
same  kind  of  equipment,  which  is  what  Mr 
O'Leary  Is  asking.  He  Is  certainly  on  the 
right  track  with  his  other  demands  for  higher 
health  and  safety  provisions,  and  everyone 
familiar  with  the  bloody  record  of  American 
coal  mining  will  wish  him  success.  But  on 
the  matter  of  the  non-gassy  mines,  he  hasn't 
made  a  good  case  for  himself. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  three  amendments  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  iNos.  207,  208,  and 
209^  are  as  follows: 

Amendment    No.   207 

On  page  51.  beginning  with  line  8,  strike 
out  all  through  line  24  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  (1)  One  year  after  the  operative  date 
of  this  title— 

■•(.A)  all  electric  face  equipment  which  is 
taken  into  or  used  Inby  the  last  open  cross- 
cut of  any  grassy  mine  shall  be  permissible; 
and 

"  (B)  only  permissible  junction  or  distribu- 


tion boxes  shall  be  used  for  making  multiple 
power  connections  inby  the  last  open  cross- 
cut or  in  any  other  place  where  quantities  of 
methane  in  amounts  In  excess  ol  1  per  cen- 
tum may  be  present  or  may  enter  the  air  cur- 
rents, except  that  the  Secretary  may  permit, 
under  such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe, 
nonpermisslble  junction  or  distribution  boxes 
in  use,  on  the  operative  date  of  this  title, 
Inby  the  last  open  crosscut  or  in  any  other 
place  where  quantities  of  methane  in 
amounts  in  excess  of  1  per  centum  may  be 
present  or  may  enter  the  air  current,  to  con- 
tinue in  use  for  such  period  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate, after  taking  into  consideration  the 
availability  of  permissible  Junction  or  dis- 
tribution boxes  and  the  time  required  to  in- 
stall such  boxes". 

On  page  52,  line  4,  strike  out  "coal"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "gassy". 

On  page  52.  line  4,  strike  out  "coal"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "gassy". 

On  page  52.  line  21,  strike  out  "(D)"  and 
insert  "(A)  ". 

On  page  53,  line  4,  strike  out  "(Di"  and 
insert  "(A)". 

On  page  53,  line  6,  strike  out  "(Di  "  and 
insert  "(A) ". 

On  page  53,  line  12,  strike  out  '(Di"  and 
Insert  "(A) ". 

On  page  54,  line  1,  strike  out  "(D)"  and  In- 
sert "(A)", 

On  page  54,  line  12,  strike  out  "(D)  "  and 
Insert  "(A)  ". 

On  page  54,  line  22,  strike  out  "iD)"  and 
insert  "(A) ". 

On  page  66,  beginning  with  line  18,  strike 
out  all  through  line  20  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(n)  On  and  after  the  ope»atlve  date  of 
this  title,  all  electric  coal  drills  used  In  a 
nongassy  mine  shall  be  permissible  and  shall 
be  maintained  in  a  permissible  condition.". 
On  page  80.  line  6.  strike  out  "and". 
On  page  80.  line  10,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  word  "and". 

On  page  80.  between  lines  10  and  11,  in- 
sert the  following: 

"(9)  'gassy  mine'  means  any  mine  which 
has  been  or  hereafter  is  classed  in  any  man- 
ner as  a  gassy  or  gaseous  mine  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  it  is 
located  or  any  Federal  law,  or  which  has  been 
operated  as  a  gassy  mine  prior  to  the  opera- 
tive date  of  this  title,  or  In  which  methane 
has  been  Ignited,  or  In  which  an  authorized 
representative  of  the  Secretary  finds  meth- 
ane In  an  amount  of  0  25  per  centum  or 
more  in  any  open  workings  of  such  mine 
when  tested  at  a  point  not  less  than  twelve 
inches  from  the  roof,  face,  or  rib." 

Amendment  No  206 
At  the  end  of  page  7,  add  the  following: 
"Sec.  6,  Any  coal  mine  in  operation  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  which. 
during  t'ne  period  commencing  July  1,  1952. 
and  ending  on  such  date  of  enactment,  htis 
experienced  two  or  more  ignitions  or  ex- 
plosions due  to  methane  shall,  w-lthln  sixty 
days  following  such  date  of  enactment,  close 
and  cease  its  mining  operations  After  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  any  coal 
mine  which  has  experienced,  subsequent  to 
July  1,  1952,  two  Ignitions  or  explosions  due 
to  methane  shall,  within  sixty  days  follow- 
ing such  second  Ignition  or  explosion,  cloee 
and  cease  Its  mining  operations.". 

Amendment  No    209 

On  page  57,  between  lines  11  and  12,  Insert 
the  following : 

"(r)(l)  For  a  transition  period  of  eight 
years  from  the  operative  date  of  this  title, 
the  provisions  of  this  section  requiring  use 
of  permissible  electric  equipment,  other 
than  hand  drills,  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
any  drift  mine  which  has  not  been  classed  &b 
gassy  or  which  Is  not  subsequently  found  to 
be  gassy   under  the  laws  of  any  State.  On 
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of  thu  mie.  "au'SilSSent' .^^"mlnt*'^  m^n°Jf  "ti^®  *°t  Smoking  In  nongassy  a  period  of  16  years  and  the  record  8hn» 

quired  for  use  In  any  mine  njfe^ed  to^  ^S!f  o!^!^!"  happens  to  the  blU  or  that,  with  the  eSeSlon   oPSp  n«     f 

axis  suiwection  shall  be  permi«ibie  and  shall  ^o  the  Senator's  amendment,  In  nongassy  a  nonpemisSbleS-^t h  JiVi. w  '  °^ 

be  maintained  in  a  permiseibie  condition,  "^"es  we  are  not  going  to  have  the  flames  ""Permissioie  cmu—wii-h  u,hi.y.  *>,„.. 

that  could  ignite  even  that  little  bit— as 
the  Senator  has  said,  the  0.25  gas  that  is 
there. 


and  In  the  event  of  any  major  overhaul  of 
any  item  of  equipment  In  use  on  or  after 
two  years  from  the  operative  date  of  this 
title,  such  equipment  shall  be  put  In  and 
shall  thereafter  be  maintained  In  permissi- 
ble condition. 

"(2)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
drift  mine-  means  a  coal  mine  driven  In  a 
substantially  horizontal   direction   Into   the 


Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  If  any  gas  at  all  is  pres- 
ent, the  flame  Is  likely  to  ignite  it.  That 
is  ao  in  connection  with  coal  dust,  as 

...-A^v.oiij,    uuri^tuutai    airection    mto    the  ^^^l    as    flres.    Coal    dust    itself    in    fnm~      nitlrwno     in     r.»nn.»„„.          1 — "    — 

side  of  a  hill  or  mountain,  above  draln.^  bustible.  and  if  it  has  any  S  in  ItT^^     Sn^K^,«     i?!^*^  .^^^    *"^    their 

to  work  a  seam  of  coal  which  runs  on  sX  even  more  iangerouT                                      ^1^  ^  inserted  m  the  Record  at  this 
stantlally  the  same  lateral  plane  as  that  of 
the  mine  entry  or  portal." 


nonpermisslble  drill— with  which  there 
was  an  explosion,  as  I  recall,  in  nine 
cases-none  of  the  other  explosions 
would  have  been  prevented  even  If  thev 
had  had  permissible  equipment.  It  came 
from  other  causes,  such  as  smoking  ig. 
niting  matches,  and  that  sort  of  thing 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  Identifying  the  52  ie. 


point. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  certainly  I  know  the  long- 
standing interest  and  contribution  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  to  the  debates 
over  the  years  on  the  whole  subject  mat- 
ter of  legislation  dealing  with  coal  mines 

We  have  had  opportunities  this  year  to 


I  asked  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  give        There  being  no  oblection    thp  f<.K, 
me  the  causes  of  the  52  ignitions  which     was  ordered  to  ^  pS  "A  the  Rrr' 
had  occurred  in  nongassy  mines  over     ord,  as  follows:  ^^''' 

IGNITIONS  IN  MINES  CUSSED  NONGASSY  AT  THE  nWE  THE  IGNITION  OCCURRED 


Date  of 
ignitlos 


State 


Source  of  ignition 


Number        Fatalities      Iniunes 


3.1953  Pennsylvania Match.. 

5,   953  Kentucky.    Open  flame  lamp 

9.1953  Pennsylvania jo 

.        _  9.1954  do  3o 

leanifrom'thTs^mtoMr^rK^^^^^  :>ll  \'y.\m  ^ZS^'V^-^^l^^i^^ 

the  co^ojnittee  about  this  matter.  ""  »  ""^  P.on.„.,l',--i; open  name  (lamp) 


Jan. 
May 
Oct. 
Apr. 


^'j  ??!•  !2^  p»""*'«"'«'---------'-::::  s^ok 


*_-r  1..   X,      '— —  —- "»""uuT,i.  ^  -   .>ii-,ocj    \,'.,.,.'.ii""~ •^i"u"ing  or  electric  arc  at  signal  Station 

As  I  recall,  the  Senator  mentioned  roof     Ze  Is'  95^   pl"Z\Lr.-<Vn»,ririf-.\---  t"  f™-" .^so-voit  ciroiit  u«id  to  blast.. 

ifety  areas  in  which  we      J"'/  23,1955    ''•"-V_'«''_''<_"«'rac.te)...  Nonp,rm.ss.bl.  electnc  coal  drill 


falls  and  other  safety 

found  agreement  with  the  SenatoTfrom     Pe^bafg^  Aii^'J!^--'-"--"---^^^^^^ 

xr««*„„i,_   Txr- , _  ^       Mar   ?l'   ?«  rJ,1^,H  Open  flame  (lamp) 

Mar,  Zl,  1956  Colorado Nonn«rmK«hi.  oik 


Kentucky.  We  know  that  the  Senator  wUl 
move  to  deal  with  the  present  gassy-non- 
gassy  classification.  Is  that  what  I  am  to 
understand,  that  the  Senator  would  con- 
tinue the  gassy-nongassy  distinction? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  Just  introduced 


Nonpermissible  electric  coal  dtilll 


July  17,1956    Kentucky...:: Open  flameO.mol 

Nov.  28. 1956  Pennsylvania::::::::::::::.  ."^  do.      "^'■ 


Jan.   17,1957  ...     do 
Feb.     5.  1957  .         do  "  ■ 

Feb.  28, 1957     Kentucky 

May     1, 1957    Pennsylvania 
Nov.  18.1957  ...     do 


.do. 


do 

do 

Match 

Open  flame  Camp) 

ajD  amendment  to  present  the  cl^ssWc^:    p.  '?;  ||  ?^^ii^^"-----  ope^^ ^^;:*^'^"  °'^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
nomenclature  does  not  say  that  there  is 
no  gas  in  a  nongassy  mine. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  just  describe  how  they 
are  classified.  Certainly,  there  is  less  gas 
in  a  nongassy  mine. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  So 
what  it  boils  down  to— in  the  Senator's 
terms — is  the  difference  between  lots  of 
gas  and  less  gas. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  the  assump- 
tion upon  which  this  proposal  is  made. 


M7r  23'   959  ^Jnoii!!!!""' Nonpermisslble  electric  coal  drHk"::: 

Oct      i   5w  JrnntT"- Electric  locomotive  or  smoking 

N^v     1   959  SS"'"" Improperly  assembled  flame  latety  lamp 

Zl'  IS    «n        *1 Cigarette  ligtiter 

Auf:  ^|lio°  Kent2?ky-:: Open^flame (lamp) ^ 

0^:  2k\^°0  &i'r'grnS No;^rmissible  bioweVfan: 

M^;  '^;1^1  5°^-?" ::::::::  ffi^: 


ull  ,J  S      ii'Tu"---- Open  flSme  (lamp). 

in^     r  ^      *<»»  Virginia Smoking.... 

?"?•  d'l^l     l"«'"">r   ■-. Open  flime (lamp) 


OcT  ^fml     ''"°"^y'*3'''»--------------  Nonpe'^mlSiblTbtower  Ian. 

Nov   28|l96I      "'"  "■ 


ui„ini.     — Nonpermisslble  electric coai'drir.:::::::::': 

I,-    ,o-,ac,  „■*"?'* Open  flame  (lamp)... 

Jan.    10.1962  Illinois Permissible  type  shuttle  car  being  Vepai red 

1^»  r..        .  ,  ..• 'Z  y^^l  ''e"nfylvania(anthracite)...  „,*^--«"i"<""-=''-ed. 

^,^J^^^^°^  °'  *^^  Bureau  of  Mines.   nSv  21"  962  vir.in?, Nonpermissibie  electric  coaidVii::::::::::" 

Mr.OXeary  has  told  the  committee  that    j£    !  |  &./.::::::::::::::  oTnVmedamp) 

ulv   n-  ^  ''"""fylvama Propane  torch  or  bur'nYn 

Dec      -      - 


all  mines  are  potentially  gassy.  There  is 
some  truth  in  that.  But  what  I  have  done 
today  is  to  put  into  the  Record  the  statis- 
tics furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
which  show  that  the  nongassy  mines  are 
probably  as  safe  as  any  industry  in  the 
United  States,  whUe  the  gassy  mines  have 
continued  to  kill  and  Injure  people  year 
after  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  just 
wanted  to  raise  this  point  at  this  time- 
We  are  in  agreement,  the  committee  and 


urning  blasting  fuse. 


iR  loM  oi'*'"'',--; --  Open  flame(lamp). ..;::;"": 

Jan    25'l«5  '^'""j^'*'""* Nonpermissibie  electric  coaldria 

June  20. 1966  Welt  Virginia...     do    * 

A^g:  2:1968  KeE,:;:::::::::::::::te:i?i^^''!''^''^'"'''^ 


Total. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
U 
12 
13 
14 
IS 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
11 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
3 
0 
0 
3 
0 
2 


52 
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PMVILECK    OP   THX    IXOOB 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 


l^vSlJ'thTnSn^''?^^^'  !^^^  ^'  ^^^'     President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
^"^if^nflS^f  r.^'.  ^^lli?=  °°^/^y     the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Com 


mmes  smoking  should  be  prohibited  Am 
I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  We  are 
in  agreement  there.  Because,  even 
though  there  might  be  a  small  amount  of 
gas.  that  cigarette  could  ignite  even  the 
small  amount  of  gas. 

One  further  thing:  We  would  agree 
that  in  the  nongassy  mines  we  abso- 
lutely prohibit  open  flames 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  I  offered  that 
amendment. 


mlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  may 
have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
consideration  of  the  pending  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecti<)n,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

FEASIBILITY  INVESTIGATIONS  OF 
CERTAIN  RESOURCE  DEVELOP- 
MENTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  iMr.  Jackson  >.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.  574. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 


Mr  RVT?r>  of  wocf  vi,„i„-     »,    T>_  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey    We     ide^' f  S  unlSnl^n     *' .^^  !^i'"     "*^   ^  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
certainly  agree.  These  are  proSiol^     ofd^e^' Jof  t^nSSrcSTe^ieSl^d^     S^tSi^l  feS  ^w?tef  SuJ^ £ 
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velopments  which  were,  on  page  1,  line 
11,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  "Colorado." 
and  insert  "Colorado;". 

And.  on  page  2,  after  line  3,  insert: 

(4)  Shoshone  project.  Bufifalo  BUI  Dam 
modlflcatlona,  the  Shoshone  River,  about  five 
miles  west  of  Cody.  Wyoming; 

1 5)  Missouri  River  Basin  project.  James 
Division.  Sioux  Palls  unit,  in  the  Big  Sioux 
River  Basin  In  the  vicinity  of  Sioux  Palls, 
South  Dakota; 

(6)  Amargosa  project,  In  the  Amargosa 
River  Basin  In  the  vicinity  of  Beatty.  Nevada, 
and   Death   Valley   Junction.   California; 

(7)  Willamette  River  project,  Calapoola 
dHlslon,  in  the  Calapoola  River  Basin  In 
Linn  County,  Oregon;  and 

(8)  Willamette  River  project.  South  Yam- 
hill division,  on  the  South  Yamhill  and 
Willamette  Rivers  In  Yamhill  and  Folk 
Counties,  Oregon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
undertake  feasibility  investigations  of 
certain  Federal  reclamation  projects. 
This  authority  is  required  to  permit  the 
orderly  continuation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation's  program  of  investigations 
leading  to  recommendations  for  authori- 
zation of  water  resource  development 
projects. 

S.  574.  as  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
May  23,  included  authorization  of  three 
studies  which  had  then  been  recom- 
mended by  the  E>epartment  of  the  In- 
terior. The  House  has  amended  the  bill 
to  add  Ave  additional  studies  which  have 
been  recommended  by  the  Department 
since  the  Senate  acted. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
.sular  Affairs  believes  that  the  studies 
added  by  the  House  should  be  authorized. 
They  meet  the  requirement  of  being  po- 
tentially feasible  project  proposals  as 
shown  by  completed  reconnaissance 
studies.  Separate  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  which  would  author- 
ize each   of   the  studies  added  by  the 

House. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House. 

This  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance; 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
mimicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  91-163) 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
CXV 1713 — Part  20 


To  the  Congress  0/  the  United  States: 

This  nation  must  not  break  faith  with 
those  Americans  who  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  Social  Security  payments  will 
protect  them  and  their  families. 

The  impact  of  an  inflation  now  in  its 
fourth  year  has  undermined  the  value 
of  every  Social  Security  check  and  re- 
quires that  we  once  again  increase  the 
benefits  to  help  those  among  the  most 
severely  victimized  by  the  rising  cost  of 
Uvlng.  .     , 

I  request  that  the  Congress  remedy  the 
real  losses  to  those  who  now  receive  So- 
cial Security  benefits  by  increasing  pay- 
ments by  10  per  cent. 

Beyond  that  step  to  set  right  todays 
inequity,  I  propose  that  the  Congress 
make  certain  once  and  for  all  that  the 
retired,  the  disabled  and  the  dependent 
never  again  bear  the  brunt  of  inflation. 
The  way  to  prevent  future  unfairness  is 
to  attach  the  benefit  schedule  to  the  cost 
of  living. 

This  will  instill  new  security  in  So- 
cial Security.  This  will  provide  peace  of 
mind  to  those  concerned  wth  their  re- 
tirement years  and  to  their  dependents. 
By  acting  to  raise  benefits  now  to  meet 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  we  keep 
faith  with  today's  recipients.  By  acting 
to  make  future  benefit  raises  automatic 
with  rises  in  the  cost  of  living,  we  remove 
questions  about  future  years;  we  do 
much  to  remove  this  system  from  bien- 
nial politics;  and  we  make  fair  treat- 
ment of  beneficiaries  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty rather  than  a  matter  of  hope. 

In  the  34  years  since  the  Social  Securi- 
ty program  was  first  established,  it  has 
become  a  central  part  of  life  for  a  grow- 
ing nvunber  of  Americans.  Today  approx- 
imately 25  million  people  are  receiving 
cash  payments  from  this  source.  Three- 
quarters  of  these  are  older  Americans; 
the  Social  Security  check  generally  rep- 
resents the  greater  part  of  total  income. 
Millions  of  younger  people  receive  bene- 
fits under  the  disabiUty  or  survivor  pro- 
visions of  Social  Security. 

Almost  all  Americans  have  a  stake  in 
the  soundness  of  the  Social  Security  sys- 
tem. Some  92  million  workers  are  con- 
tributing to  Social  Security  this  year. 
About  80  per  cent  of  Americans  of  work- 
ing age  are  protected  by  disability  insur- 
ance and  95  per  cent  of  children  and 
mothers  have  survivorship  insurance 
protection.  Because  the  Social  Security 
program  is  an  essential  part  of  life  for 
so  many  Americans,  we  must  continu- 
ally re-examine  the  program  and  be  pre- 
pared to  make  improvements. 

Aiding  in  this  Administration's  review 
and  evaluation  is  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Social  Security  which  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  ap- 
pointed in  May.  For  example.  I  will  look 
to  this  Council  for  recommendations  in 
regard  to  working  women;  changing 
work  patterns  and  the  increased  con- 
tributions of  working  women  to  the  sys- 
tem may  make  present  law  unfair  to 
them.  The  recommendations  of  this 
Council  and  of  other  advisers,  both 
within  the  Government  and  outside  of 
it,  will  be  important  to  our  planning.  As 
I  Indicated  in  my  message  to  the  Con- 


gress on  April  14.  Improvement  in  the 
Social  Security  program  is  a  major  ob- 
jective of  this  Administration. 

There  are  certain  changes  in  the  Social 
Security  program,  however,  for  which 
the  need  is  so  clear  that  they  should  be 
made  without  awaiting  the  findings  of 
the  Advisory  Council.  The  purpose  of 
this  message  is  to  recommend  such 
changes. 

/  propose  an  across-the-board  increase 
of  10%  in  Social  Security  benefits,  effec- 
tive with  checks  mailed  in  April  1970,  to 
make  up  for  increases  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. 

J  propose  that  future  benefits  in  the 
Social  Security  system  be  automatically 
adjusted  to  account  for  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

I  propose  an  increase  from  $1680  to 
$1800  in  the  amount  beneficiaries  can 
earn  annually  without  reduction  of  their 
benefits,  effective  January  1.  1971. 

I  propose  to  eliminate  the  one-dollar- 
for-one-dollar  reduction  in  benefits  for 
income  earned  in  excess  of  $2880  a  year 
and  replace  it  by  a  one  dollar  reduction 
in  benefits  for  every  two  dollars  earned, 
which  now  applies  at  earnings  levels  be- 
tween $1680  and  $2880.  also  effective 
January  1.  1971. 

I  propose  to  increase  the  contribution 
and  benefit  base  from  $7800  to  $9000. 
beginning  in  1972.  to  strengthen  the  sys- 
tem, to  help  keep  future  benefits  to  the 
individual  related  to  the  growth  of  his 
wages,  and  to  meet  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  improved  program.  From  then  on. 
the  base  will  automatically  be  adjusted 
to  refiect  wage  Increases. 

/  propose  a  series  of  additional  reforms 
to  ensure  more  eQuitable  treatment  for 
widows,  recipients  above  age  72.  vet- 
erans, for  persons  disabled  in  childhood 
and  for  the  dependent  parents  of  dis- 
abled and  retired  workers. 

I  emphEisize  that  the  suggested 
changes  are  only  first  steps,  and  that 
further  recommendations  will  come  from 
our  re\iew  process. 

The  Social  Security  system  needs  ad- 
justment now  so  it  will  better  serve  peo- 
ple receiving  benefits  today,  and  those 
corrections  are  recommended  in  this 
message.  The  system  is  also  in  need  of 
long-range  reform,  to  make  it  better 
serve  those  who  contribute  now  for  bene- 
fits in  future  years,  and  that  will  be  the 
subject  of  later  recommendations. 


THX  BKNETrr  INCREASE 

With  the  increase  of  IC".  the  average 
family  benefit  for  an  aged  couple,  both 
receiving  benefits,  would  rise  from  $170 
to  $188  a  month.  Further  indication  of 
the  impact  of  a  10  per  cent  increase  on 
monthly  benefits  can  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing table ; 


Pres-  Pres- 
ent New  ent  New 
mini-  mini-  maii-  maxi- 
mum mum  mum  mum 


Single  person  (a  man 
retiring  at  age  65  in 
1970).. 

Warned  couple  (hus- 
band retiring  at  age 
65  in  1970) 82.50 


J55.  00    J61.00      JI65.  00    $181.50 


91. 50       247. 50     272. 30 


The   proposed   benefit    increases   will 
raise  the  income  of  more  than  25  million 
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persons  who  will  be  on  the  Social  Secu- 
rity rolls  In  AprU,  1970.  Total  budget  out- 
lays for  the  first  full  calendar  year  in 
which  the  Increase  is  effective  will  be  ap- 
proximately $3  billion. 


AUTOMATIC    ADJUSTMENTS 

Benefits  will  be  adjusted  automatically 
to  reflect  increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 
The  uncertainty  of  adjustment  under 
present  laws  and  the  delay  often  encoun- 
tered when  the  needs  are  already  ap- 
parent is  unnecessarily  harsh  to  those 
who  must  depend  on  Social  Security 
benefits  to  live. 

Benefits  that  automatically  increase 
with  rising  living  costs  can  be  funded 
without  Increasing  Social  Security  tax 
rates  so  long  as  the  amount  of  earnings 
subject  to  tax  reflects  the  rising  level  of 
wages.  Therefore,  I  propose  that  the  wage 
base  be  automatically  adjusted  so  that 
it  corresponds  to  increases  in  earnings 
levels. 

These  automatic  adjustments  are  in- 
terrelated and  should  be  enacted  as  a 
package.  Taken  together  they  will  de- 
politicize,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  So- 
cfal  Security  system  and  give  a  greater 
stability  to  what  has  become  a  comer- 
stone  of  our  society's  social  insurance 
system. 

REFORMING    THE    SYSTEM 

I  propose  a  series  of  reforms  in  present 
Social  Security  law  to  achieve  new  stand- 
ards of  fairness.  These  would  provide : 

1.  An  increase  in  benefits  to  a  widow 
loho  begins  receiving  her  benefit  at  age 
65  or  later.  The  benefit  would  increase 
the  current  82  V2  %  of  her  husband's  bene- 
fit to  a  full  100 -T.  This  increased  bene- 
fit to  widows  would  fulfill  a  pledge  I  made 
a  year  ago.  It  would  provide  an  average 
increase  of  $17  a  month  to  almost  three 
million  widows. 

2.  Non-contributory  earnings  credits  of 
about  $100  a  month  for  military  service 
from  January,  1957  to  December,  1967 
During  that  period,  individuals  in  mili- 
tary service  were  covered  under  Social 
Security  but  credit  was  not  then  given 
for  "wages  in  kind" — room  and  board, 
etc.  A  law  passed  in  1967  corrected  this 
for  the  future,  but  the  men  who  served 
from  1957  (when  coverage  began  for 
servicemen)  to  1967  should  not  be  over- 
looked. 

3.  Benefits  for  the  aged  parents  of  re- 
tired and  disabled  workers.  Under  pres- 
ent law,  benefits  are  payable  only  to  the 
dependent  parents  of  a  worker  who  has 
died ;  we  would  extend  this  to  parents  of 
workers  who  are  disabled  or  who  retire. 

i.  Child's  insurance  benefits  for  life  if 
a  child  becomes  permanently  disabled  be- 
fore age  22.  Under  present  law.  a  person 
must  have  become  disabled  before  age  18 
to  qualify  for  these  benefits.  The  proposal 

would  be  consistent  with  the  payment  of 
child's  benefit  to  age  22  so  long  as  the 
child  is  in  school. 

5.  Benefits  in  full  paid  to  persons  over 
72.  regardless  of  the  amoimt  of  his  earn- 
ings In  the  year  he  attains  that  age 
Under  present  law,  he  is  bound  by  often 
confusing  tests  which  may  limit  his 
exemption. 

6.  A  fairer  means  of  determining  bene- 
fits payable  on  a  man's  earnings  record 
At  present,  men  who  retire  at  age  62  must 
compute  their  average  earnings  through 
three  years  of  no  earnings  up  to  age  65 


thus  lowering  the  retirement  benefit  ex- 
cessively. Under  this  proposal,  only  the 
years  up  to  age  62  would  be  counted,  just 
as  Is  now  done  for  women,  and  three 
higher-earning  years  could  be  substituted 
for  low-earning  years. 

CHANGES    IN    THI    RETIMMENT    TSST 

A  feature  of  the  present  Social  Se- 
curity law  that  has  drawn  much  criti- 
cism is  the  so-called  "retirement  test  "  a 
provision  which  limits  the  amount  that 
a  beneficiary  can  eal-n  and  still  receive 
full  benefits.  I  have  been  much  concerned 
about  this  provision,  particularly  about 
its  effects  on  incentives  to  work.  The 
present  retirement  test  actually  penalizes 
Social  Security  beneficiaries  for  doing 
additional  work  or  taking  a  job  at  higher 
pay.  This  is  wrong. 

In  my  view,  many  older  people  should 
be  encouraged  to  work.  Not  only  are  they 
provided  with  added  income,  but  the 
country  retains  the  benefit  of  their  skills 
and  wisdom:  they,  in  turn,  have  the  feel- 
ing of  usefulness  and  participation  which 
employment  can  provide. 

This     is     why     I    am     recommending 
changes  in  the  retirement  test.  Raising 
the  amount  of  money  a  person  can  earn 
in  a  year  without  affecting  his  Social  Se- 
curity payments— from  the  present  $1680 
to  $1800 — is  an  import^ant  first  step.  But 
under  the  approach  used  in  the  present 
retirement  test,  people  who  earned  more 
than  the  exempt  amount  of  $1680   plus 
$1200.  would  continue  to  have  $1  in  So- 
cial Security  benefits  withheld  for  every 
$1  they  received  in  earnings.  A  necessary 
second  step  Is  to  eliminate  from  present 
law  the  requirement  that  when  earnings 
reach  $1200  above  the  exempt  amount 
Social  Security  benefits  will  be  reduced 
by  a  full  doUar  for  every  dollar  of  added 
earrungs  until  all  his  benefits  are  with- 
held; m  effect,  we  impose  a  tax  of  more 
tiian  100  ^r  on  these  earnings. 

To  avoid  this,  I  would  eliminate  this 
$1  reduction  for  each  $1  earned  and  re- 
place It  with  the  same  $1  reduction  for 
each  $2  earned  above  $3000.  This  change 
will  reduce  a  disincentive  to  increased 
employment  that  arises  under  the  -etire- 
ment  test  in  its  present  form. 

The  amount  a  retired  person  can  earn 
and  still  receive  his  benefits  should  also 
increase  automatically  with  the  earnings 
level.  It  is  sound  policy  to  keep  the  ex- 
empt amount  related  to  changes  In  the 
general  level  of  earnings. 

These  alterations  in  the  retirement  test 
would  result  in  added  benefit  payments 
of  some  $300  million  in  the  first  full  cal- 
endar year.  Approximately  one  miUion 
people  would  receive  this  money— some 
who  are  now  receiving  no  benefits  at  all 
and  some  who  now  receive  benefits  but 
who  would  get  more  under  this  new  ar- 
rangement. These  suggestions  are  not  by 
any  means  the  solution  to  all  the  prob- 
lems of  the  retirement  test,  however  and 
I  am  asking  the  Advisory  Council  on  So- 
cial Security  to  give  particular  attention 
to  this  matter. 


September  25,  19 eg 


September  25,  1969 
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CONTRIBUTION   AND   BENEFIT    BASE 


The  contribution  and  benefit  base the 

annual  earnings  on  which  Social  Security 
contributions  are  paid  and  that  can  be 
counted  toward  Social  Security  benefits- 
has  been  increased  several  times  since 
the  Social  Security  program  began.  The 
further  increase  I  am  recommending— 


from  Its  present  level  of  $7800  to  $9000 
beguming  January  1,  1972— will  produce 
approximately  the  same  relationship  be 
tween   the   base   and    general    eamines 
levels  as  that  of  the  eariv  1950s  This  is 
important  since  the  goal  of  Social  Secu 
rity  is  the  replacement,  in  part,  of  lost 
earnings:  if  the  base  on  which  contribu 
tions  and  benefits  are  figured  does  not 
rise  with  earnings  increases,   then  the 
benefits  deteriorate.  The  future  benefit 
increases  that  will  result  from  the  higher 
base  I  am  recommending  today  would 
help  to  prevent  such  deterioration  These 
increases  would,  of  course,  be  in  addition 
to   those  which   result  from  the   10% 
across-the-board    increase    in    benefits 
that  is  intended  to  bring  them  into  line 
with  the  cost  of  Uving. 

FINANCING 

I  recommend  an  acceleration  of  tlie 
tax  rate  scheduled  for  hospital  insurance 
to  bring  the  hospital  insurance  trust  fund 
into  actuarial  balance.  I  also  propose  to 
decelerate  the  rate  schedule  of  the  old- 
age,  survivors  and  disability  insurance 
trust  funds  in  current  law.  These  funds 
taken  together  have  a  long-range  surplus 
of  income  over  outgo,  which  will  meet 
much  of  the  cost.  The  combined  rate 
known  as  the  "social  security  contribu- 
tion," already  scheduled  by  statute  will 
be  decreased  from  1971  through  1976 
Thus,  in  1971  the  currently  scheduled 
rate  of  5.2%  to  be  paid  by  employees 
would  become  5.1 '^.  and  in  1973  the  cur- 
rently scheduled  rate  of  5.65%  would  be- 
come 5.5%.  The  actuarial  integrity  of 
the  two  funds  will  be  maintained,  and 
the  ultimate  tax  rates  will  not  be  changed 
in  the  rate  schediUes  which  will  be  pro- 
posed. 

The  voluntary  supplementary  medical 
insurance  <SMIt  of  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  often  referred  to  as 
part  B  Medicare  coverage,  is  not  ade- 
quately financed  with  the  current  S4 
premium.  Our  preliminary  studies  indi- 
cate that  there  will  have  to  be  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  premium  The 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare will  set  the  premium  rate  in  Decem- 
ber for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1970,  as  he  is  required  to  do  by  statute. 

To  meet  the  rising  costs  of  health  care 
in  the  United  States,  this  Administra- 
tion will  soon  forward  a  Health  Cost  Con- 
trol proposal  to  the  Congress.  Other  ad- 
ministrative measures  are  already  being 
taken  to  hold  down  spiraling  medical 
expenses. 

In  the  coming  months,  this  Adminis- 
tration will  give  careful  study  to  ways  in 
which  we  can  further  improve  the  Social 
Security  program.  The  program  is  an 
established  and  important  American  in- 
stitution, a  foundation  on  which  millions 
are  able  to  build  a  more  comfortable  life 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible— after 
their  retirement  or  in  the  event  of  dis- 
ability or  death  of  the  family  earner. 

The  recommendations  I  propose  todav. 
which  I  urge  the  Congress  to  adopt,  will 
move  the  cause  of  Social  Security  for- 
ward on  a  broad  front. 

We  will  bring  benefit  payments  up  to 
date. 

We  will  make  sure  that  benefit  pay- 
ments stay  up  to  date,  automatically  tied 
to  the  cost  of  living. 

We  will  begin  making  basic  reforms  in 


the  system  to  remove  inequities  and  bring 
a  new  standard  of  fairness  in  the  treat- 
ment of  all  Americans  in  the  system. 

And  we  will  lay  the  groundwork  for 
further  study  and  improvement  of  a  sys- 
tem that  has  served  the  country  well  and 
must  serve  future  generations  more  fair- 
ly and  more  responsively. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  September  25. 1969. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

I  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr,  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NEW  YORK  METS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
glad  that  this  opportunity  comes  at  the 
end  of  the  day  for  me  to  make  this  brief 
statement. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  great  victory  of  an  underdog, 
the  Mets  of  New  York.  This  is  so  unusual 
that  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  even  the  Senate. 

The  success  of  the  Mets  is  not  just  a 
reward  to  a  fabulous  and  hustling  ball 
club,  but  it  is  a  symbol  of  the  fact  that 
even  in  New  York  City  the  fighting  un- 
derdog can  win. 

Mr.  President,  in  New  York  we  dare 
to  hope  that  the  Mets  will  be  the  cham- 
pions of  the  world.  Regardless  of  what 
other  team  loyalties  may  be  in  the  Sen- 
ate I  hope  that  Members  will  cheer  us  on 
simply  because  at  one  point  in  the  lives 
of  all  Members,  every  one  of  us  has  been 
the  underdog  and  this  is  a  time  when  the 
underdog  has  really  come  out  on  top. 


PRIME  MINISTER  GOLDA  MEIR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
visiting  with  Mrs.  Golda  Meir,  the  Prime 
Minister,  in  Tel  Aviv  in  early  June  of  this 
year. 

If  Mrs.  Meir  were  not  so  down-to-earth 
human  and  real,  her  majesty  and  beauty 
and  power  would  be  overwhelming.  The 
moments  I  had  with  her  for  me  will  be 
imforgettable. 

The  Washington  Post  article  by  Marie 
Smith  in  today's  newspaper  has  so  mag- 
nificently described  the  greatness  of  Mrs. 
Meir  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record  so  that 
everyone  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
appreciate  the  qualities  of  this  great 
leader. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


MRS  Meir    .\  Sthhin  Liberal 
( By  Marie  Smltli  I 

Philadelphia,  September  24, — "She  has  a 
face  you  cant  walk  past  In  a  crowd  without 
noticing — the  large  nose  that  gives  charac- 
ter, the  broad  brow,  the  firmly  set  Jaw.  the 
warmth  m  her  eyes." 

Shaul  Ben-Halm,  a  counselor  at  the  Em- 
bassy of  Israel  was  describing  Golda  Meir, 
Israel's  71-year-old  Prime  Minister,  who  ar- 
rived here  today  on  the  first  leg  of  an  official 
visit.  She  flies  to  Washington  on  Thursday, 
The  usually  stern  face  of  Golda  Meir  was 
wrinkled  by  smile  aft«r  smile  as  she  stepped 
off  the  plane  here  and  acknowledged  the 
cheers  of  the  estimated  5,000  school  children 
shouting.  "Shalom,"  and  waving  friendly 
signs,  saying  among  other  things.  "We  dig 
Golda," 

She  waved  to  them  walked  over  and  shook 
hands  with  a  score  or  more.  En  route,  she 
stopped  to  kiss  three  little  boys. 

For  a  fleeting  moment,  she  was  again  ]ust  a 
doting  grandmother.  The  three  little  boys 
were  the  sons  of  her  only  son,  Menachin  Meir, 
a  concert  cellist  who  Is  this  year  a  graduate 
student  in  music  at  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut. 

As  they  waited  for  the  giant  El  Al  airplane 
that  brought  her  from  Israel  to  land,  they 
reminisced   about   Mrs,   Meir, 

Gideon  Meir,  7,  the  youngest  grandson, 
talked  about  the  month-long  visit  they  had 
with  the  Prime  Minister  In  Tel  Aviv  last 
summer  and  the  delicious  gefllteflsh  she 
had  prepared  for  them. 

Daniel.  9.  said  his  grandmother  was,  "very 
busy."  and  added,  "A  President  doesn't  work 
as  hard  as  a  Prime  Minister."  But  he  said,  he 
did  not  want  to  be  either, 

Amnon,  11,  the  eldest  of  the  grandchildren, 
recalled  a  helicopter  ride  Golda  Meir  took 
them  on  last  summer  and  said  he  wanted 
to  be  a  pilot. 

"At  heart,  she's  really  a  homemaker."  said 
Clara  Stern  of  her  elder  sister,  the  Prime 
Minister.  Mrs.  Stern,  from  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
added  that  she  was  not  surprised  that  Golda 
became  Prime  Minister,  RecaUlng  their  youth 
in  Milwaukee,  she  said,  "Even  then.  Golda 
was  a  leader  When  she  was  nine,  she  orga- 
nized a  club  at  school  to  raise  money  to  buy 
textbooks  for  children." 

Menachln's  wife,  said  she  resents  hearing 
Mrs.  Meir  described  as  "a  tough  leader.  " 

"She's  one  of  the  kindest,  most  consider- 
ate people.  She's  tough  only  because  she  has 
tough  problems." 

"Yes."  added  Mrs.  Stern.  "She  thinks  like 
a  man — no  trivialities — but  the  idea  that  she 
is  tough  like  a  man  is  a  lot  of  nonsense. 
She  loves  beautiful  clothes.  Jewelry  and  she 
loves  to  give  presents." 

"They  say  she  comes  here  to  shop  for 
planes.'"'  the  Prime  Minister's  daughter-in- 
law  continued.  "But  she  would  love  nothing 
better  than  to  go  to  Macy's  basement  and 
shop  for  kitchen  gadgets.  She  loves  buying 
kitchen  gadgets," 

"Or  buying  toys  for  the  grandchildren." 
Mrs.  Stern  added. 

Mrs.  Meir  wore  a  black  and  white  tweed 
suit,  black  blouse  and  Ivory  necklace  and 
carried  white  gloves. 

She  wore  no  makeup  and  her  frizzled  dark 
graying  hair  was  pulled  severely  back  from  a 
center  part  to  a  heavy  bun  at  the  nape  of 
her  neck. 

She  walked  at  a  slow  pace  becatise  her 
heavy  legs  are  plagued  with  phlebitis  and 
varicose  veins.  On  the  flight  from  Tel  Aviv 
she  propped  her  legs  up  In  front  of  her  and 
read  Israeli  and  London  newspapers  and  some 
official  papers  before  closing  her  eyes  for  one 
of  her  quick  naps  that  enabled  her  to  out 
work  any  of  the  men  around  her. 

When  people  ask  the  deep-voiced  former 
Milwaukee  school  teacher  what  it  Is  like  for 
a  woman  In  her  statesmanship  role,  her  an- 
swer Is  "I  wouldn't  know.  I  was  never  a 
man." 


Prime  Minister  Meir  1«  never  at  a  loes  for 
words  but  Is  reluctant  to  talk  about  herself. 
Those  who  have  worked  through  the  years 
with  her  are  ready  with  anecdotes,  however, 
that  tell  more  about  her  than  she  herself 
would  ever  disclose, 

"She  has  managed  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween being  a  woman  and  a  Prime  Minister. 
But  her  womanly  qualities  come  out  on  oc- 
casions," one  aide  said. 

"She  won't  go  to  sleep  at  night  while  the 
Israeli  soldiers  are  over  the  border  on  mili- 
tary operations  She  leaves  word  to  be  tele- 
phoned when  they  return.  When  the  word 
comes,  she  answers  the  telephone  on  the 
first  ring." 

In  a  crisis,  instead  of  wringing  her  hands, 
Mrs.  Meir  lights  another  cigarette, 

"She's  a  chain  smoker  but  puts  the  ciga- 
rettes away  when  photographers  are  around. 
She  says  she  does  not  want  to  influence 
young  people  to  smoke,"  the  aide  said. 

But  Mrs.  Meir  adds,  "at  my  age,  there's  no 
danger  of  dying  young." 

At  the  end  of  a  long  day  of  conferences  and 
crises  she  often  goes  Into  her  bathroom  at  2 
am  and  washes  her  hair.  "She  always  washes 
her  own  hs.lr  though.  She  never  went  to  a 
hairdresser  in  her  life,"  said  Lou  Keddar,  the 
Prime  Minister's  personal  assistant  who  ac- 
companied her  on  this  visit, 

Mrs  Keddar.  who  was  deputy  head  of  the 
Department  of  Africa  Ministry  before  be- 
coming Mrs,  Melr's  personal  assistant,  said 
the  Prime  Minister  selects  her  own  clothes 
and  has  "very  simple  tastes." 

"She  cleans  her  own  shoes,  too,  because 
she  thinks  she  can  do  It  as  well  as  anyone," 
Mrs.  Keddar  added. 

The  Prime  Minister  wears  her  hemlines  at 
mid-calf  but  Is  not  opposed  t*  the  mini- 
skirts that  are  also  popular  in  Israel. 

Mrs.  Meir  has  a  married  daughter  who  lives 
on  a  collective  farm  in  Israel  and  delights  in 
visiting  her.  She  dotes  on  her  five  grandchil- 
dren, "but  she  doesn't  have  a  complex  of 
being  a  mother  to  everyone,  or  look  upon 
herself  as  being  the  mother  of  a  nation,"  the 
aide  added. 

She  Is  not  a  great  orator,  but  when  she 
sjjeaks  it  is  from  the  heart,  almost  never  from 
a  prepared  text. 

Addressing  the  crowd  estimated  at  20,000 
which  filled  the  park  at  Independence  Hall 
today,  Mrs.  Meir  spoke  without  notes  It  was 
not  one  of  her  so-called  tough  speeches,  but 
a  sentimental  one. 

It  was  her  10th  visit  to  the  City  of  Broth- 
erly Love  and  she  told  the  applauding  thou- 
sands. "We  have  no  hatred  for  anyone  We 
want  peace  for  everyone  .  .  .  there  Is  no  Joy 
in  war  or  winning  the  war.  There  Is  Joy  and 
peace  in  work  ...  Joy  In  what  this  city 
sunds  for.  brotherly  love  " 

It  was  a  speech  that  brought  her  a  stand- 
ing ovation  and  a  kiss  on  the  cheek  by  Phil- 
adelphia Mayor  James  J.  H,  Tate. 

At  home,  Mrs.  Meir  loves  to  cook,  but 
doesn't  use  the  kitchen  as  an  escape  from 
state  duties. 

"She'll  start  a  conference  in  the  lounge, 
and  as  it  runs  into  the  night  the  group  will 
follow  her  into  the  kitchen,  talking  around 
the  table  while  she  prepares  omelettes  at  the 
stove."  Ben-Halm  said. 

When  she  relaxes.  It  Is  with  a  good  book 
or  classical  music.  She  has  a  large  collection 
of  records. 

Although  she  now  lives  In  tr»e  Prime  Min- 
ister's residence  and  enJo>-s  the  fringe  bene- 
fits of  that  ofQce.  she  keeps  her  o^-n  three 
room  flat  in  the  northern  part  of  Tel  Aviv. 
She  and  her  husband  moved  to  Palestine  in 
1921  and  were  subsequently  separated. 

As  Prime  Minister,  she  has  a  chauffeured 
car  but  prefers  to  sit  In  front  rather  than 
alone  in  the  back  seat 

During  the  period  she  was  out  of  office, 
after  resigning  a^  foreign  minister,  she  didn't 
have  a  car  and  was  often  seen  standing  wait- 
ing for  the  bus. 
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ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  5 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday  Sep- 
tember 26,  1969,  at  12  o'clock  noon' 
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NOMrNA-nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  25,  1969: 

SUBVEHSIVl;    ACTIVrnES    CONTROI,    BOARD 

Paul  J.  O'Neill,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
fo'?/  r  \  ^'■'"  °^  ^  ^^^  expiring  August  9, 
1974,  vice  Leonard  L.  Sells,  term  expired. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following  named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  captain  • 


Joseph  C.  Abrams 
Bruce  JL.  .Acker 
Gordon,E..Ackley.  Jr 
James  P.  Adams 
Jack  W.  Allstock 
Ervln  E.  Akers 
Alfred  B.  Alberts 
David  G.  Alblzo,  Jr. 
Arthur  I.  Alexander 
Prank  A.  Alexander 
Homer  L.  Allen 
James  M.  Allen 
Paul  W.  Allen 
Raymond  K.  Allen 
Robert  L.  Allen 
Ronald  H.  Alnutt 
Henry  D  Amos,  Jr. 
Robert  D.  Amoe.  Jr. 
John  J.  Anaya 
Marvin  R.  Andelln 
Charles  F.  Anderson 
Douglas  E.  Anderson 
Melvln  L.  Anderson 
Wilbur  L.  Anderson 
WilUam  E.  Anderson 
James  A.  Andes 
Oeorge  E.  Andrews 
Donald  F.  Andrua 
James  E.  Annis 
Salvatore  Anselmo 
Anthony  R.  Arblsl 
Robert  J.  Arboleda 
Gavin  C.  Ardollno 
Billy  T.  Arnold 
Everett  C.  Arnold 
George  J.  Ash 
Calvin  H.  Ashley 
Raymond  P.  Asselln 
Robert  O.  Atherton 
Michael  J.  Avelllno 
James  A.  Ayotte 
Harry  K   Azarian 
Robert  L.  Bachstein 
Peter  R.  Badger 
Bernard  J.  Baeza 
Charlie  E.  Bailey 
George  H   Bailey 
Walter  P  Bajkowskl 
Donald  G.  Baldwin 
Grant  H.  Baldwin 
Ernest  N.  Ballgnasay 
Ronald  A.  Ballus 
John  P.  Baltes 
Edward  A.  Banaszek 
Henry  P.  Banaszek 
Curtis  J.  Bare 
Robert  A  Barlbeau 
Richard  L.  Barlneau 
Charles  P.  Barker 
Robert  L.  Barker 
Glen  E.  Barnes 
William  P.  Barnes 


Robert  K  Barnett 
James  W.  Barottl 
Hector  Barrientes 
Wade  H.  Barrier 
Bonle  P.  Barron 
James  M.  Barry 
Lawrence  E.  Barry 
James  N  Bartlett 
Robert  C.  Bash 
Henry  S.  Bass 
William  E  Bass 
Michael  J.  Bastyr 
Salvatore  A.  Battlsta 
William  P  Bau 
John  W  Bauer 
Robert  E.  Baurle 
Francis  J.  Bausemer 
Marvin  H.  Bechtel 
Arthur  R  Beck 
Edgar  L  Becker 
Durham  J.  Belanger 
Travis  E.  Belcher 
George  Beley 
Augustus  D  Bellgottl 
Thomas  C.  Belkonen 
Walter  H.  Bell 
Richard  T  BelUs 
Arthur  J.  Belvllle.  Jr. 
Eugene  R   Benjamin 
Gilbert  T  Benjamin 
Thomas  G.  Benson 
Anthony  B  Benz 
Bobby  P.  Bequette 
Roger  J.  Berger 
Bernard  L.  Bersano 
William  R. 

BertagnolU 
Allan  C.  Bevilacqua 
Raymond  R  Blckel 

III 
Frederick  S. 
Belslnger 
David  D.  Bigness 
George  A.  Bllle 
Walter  G.  Bines.  Jr. 
Thomas  P.  Bingham 
Donald  W.  Blair 
Marvin  S.  Blair.  Jr. 
Robert  W  Bland 
Kenneth  L.  Blass 
Otis  W.  Bledsoe 
L.  O.  Belvlns 
William  0.  BUvln 
Billy  R.  Blocker 
Ray  L.  Bloxom 
Oscar  E.  Bly 
Robert  A.  Bock 
Lee  D.  Bodkin 
Gary  M.  Boggess 
William  R.  Boggs 
Robert  A.  Bognlard 
Jackson  D.  Boley,  Jr. 


Praacls  G.  Bonln 
Juan  B.  Bonlni 
James  M.  Bonneau 
Michael  J.  Bornem&nn 
Richard  E.  Boe 
Leslie  W.  Boston,  Jr. 
Donald  R.  Botsford 
John  P  Bouldln 
Leo  C    Boutin 
John  H.  Bower 
Daniel  C.  Bowers 
Ralph  C.  Bowers 
John  W.  Bowman,  Jr. 
Llndy  E.  Bowyer 
Robert  c.  Box 
Richard  R.  Boyd 
Everett  J.  Boyser,  Jr. 
Donald  Brady 
John  .A.  Brady 
Kenneth  G.  Bragg 
Leo  A  Brandenbtirg 
Patrick  M.  Brey 
Pranklln  D.  Brier 
Jerry  J.  Brlggs 
George  A.  Brock 
Austin  W.  Bromley 
Charles  E  Brookfleld 
John  V.  Brooks 
Ronald  D.  Brooks 
Theo  I.  Brooks 
Arthur  C.  Broska,  Jr. 
George  H.  Broulllette 
Charles  W.  Brown 
Edward  H.  Brown,  Jr. 
George  R.  Brown 
Herbert  D.  Brown 
Jerrell  M.  Brown 
John  P.  Brown 
Kermit  E.  Brown 
Norman  Brown 
Richard  M.  Brown 
Thomas  L.  Brown 
William  A.  Brown 
William  A.  Brown 
Fred  D.  Broyer 
George  M.  Bryant 
James  H.  Buchholz 
Edwin  L.  Buell 
Delbert  A.  Bullock 
OUn  L.  Bumgarner 
Vernon  B  Bunnell 
Robert  D.  Bunner 
Richard  G.  Burcham 
James  R.  Burle 
John  R.  Burke 
Robert  G  Burkhard 
Harold  G.  Burley,  Jr. 
William  R.  Burlngame 
Earl  V.  Burnett 
Robert  D.  Burnett 
Robert  J.  Burns 
Jack  H.  Burrell 
Walter  R.  Burroughs 
Harry  E.  Buser,  Jr. 
Brlce  L.  Bussell 
Stephen  W.  Butchko, 

Jr. 
Erston  Butler 
Ronald  L.  Caldwell 
Fred  J.  Call 
Thomae  E.  Campbell 
Thomae  P  Candlen 
Joseph  A.  Canonlco 
Robert  L.  Capecl 
Robert  A.  Cardell 
Floyd  A.  Carlson,  Jr. 
James  D.  Carman 
George  Carnako 
Robert  P  Caroll 
H.  C.  Carpenter 
Robert  J.  Carroll 
Milton  E.  Carson 
Joseph  M.  Carter 
Tommy  A.  Carter 
William  L.  Carter 

Jr. 
David  B.  Carver 
Andy  Casey 
Howard  L.  Casey 
Jackie  V.  Casey 
Bert  Caas 


James  E.  Castl 
James  A.  Cathcart 
Norman  C.  Cefall 
Herbert  Chandler.  Jr. 
James  M.  Chapln 
James  L.  Chapman 
Daniel  D.  Chase,  Jr. 
Jerome  M.  Chase 
Jerry  D.  Chase 
Percy  L.  Chastang 
Pedro  Chavez 
Earl  P.  Chin 
Julian  R.  Choate.  Jr. 
Clayton  C.  Chrlsten- 

sen 
James  K.  Chun 
Earl  V.  Church 
Robert  P.  Cipriani 
Richard  G.  Clrka 
Curtis  R.  Clark 
Donald  J.  Clark 
Leonard  T.  Clark 
Thomas  J.  Clark 
Raymond  C.  Clausen 
John  P.  Clelland,  Jr. 
Duane  T.  Clemens 
Edgar  L.  Clemons 
Harold  K.  Cleveland 
David  M.  Clickner 
Gerald  R.  Clifford 
Charles  S.  Cllne 
Rollin  W.  Cllne 
Paul  B.  ciontz 
OUver  P.  Cobb,  Jr. 
Rex  G.  Coble 
Ralph  E.  Cochran 
Ernest  Cockrell 
Peter  P.  Coconis 
Huey  C.  Cofty 
Keith  E.  Cohenour 
Robert  E.  Cole 
Clinton  R.  Coleman 
Harold  J.  Coleman 
Charles  B.  Collins 
Charles  G.  Collins 
Donald  C.  Collins 
William  J.  Colton 
Charles  G.  Comer 
Anthony  R.  Condro- 

skl 
William  R.  Connell 
Patrick  J.  Connor 
John  M.  Conyers 
Charles  E.  Cook 
Dannie  L.  Cook 
Freddy  V.  Cook 
James  A.  Cook 
Paul  M.  Cook  n 
Charles  S.  Cooley 
Joseph  R.  Cooper,  Jr. 
Warren  E.  Cooper 
Pranklln  L.  Cornelius 
Jose  P.  Cortez 
Anthony  J.  Cotterell 
Stanley  E.  Cottle 
Robert  J.  Coulter 
Ronald  K.  Coulter 
Billy  R.  Courtney 
Charles  K.  Cox 
Kenneth  L.  Crabb 
Gordon  N.  Crane 
Ronald  E.  Crane 
Chandler  C.  Crangle 
Keith  D.  Creech 
Billy  D.  Crews 
Jack  E.  Crlppen 
Roger  A.  Crltzer 
Edward  J.  Croghan  III 
Richard  A.  Cronln 
Robert  Crosby 
John  T.  Crowe 
Norvln  A.  Croy  U 
Wlllard  D.  CruU 
William  L.  Culp 
Pledge  E.  Cummlngs, 

Carl  R.  Curry 
Albert  Curtis 
Otis  P.  Curtis  rv 
Richard  M.  Cushman 
Homer  S.  CutUp 


Karl  W.  Czapor 
Raymond  F.  Czubach 

owskt 
Edwin  L.  Dalley,  Jr. 
Terrence  R.  Dake 
Wayn«  R.  Dale 
James  T.  Daley 
Carl  B.  Damon 
Johnny  L.  Daniel 
Joseph  P.  Darcy 
James  J.  Dargan 
Martin  H  Darlty,  Jr. 
Walter  C  Daskan 
Gerald  B.  Daugherty 
Daniel  Davis 
David  A.  Davis 
George  K.  Davis 
Lawrence  Davis 
Louis  L.  Davis 
Robert  D.  Davis 
WUUam  J.  Davis 
Lester  L.  r>awdy 
Charles  L.  Dawson 
Richard  Deaver 
Anthony  A.  Degen- 

naro 
Paul  L.  Degrenler 
Richard  V.  Degrys« 
Harold  J.  Delbert 
James  N.  Deltrlch 
Vaughan  E.  Delk 
Thoma$  R.  Deiux 
Russell  L    Demers 
Marshall  C   Dennlson 
James  D  Depletro 
Homer  D   Detrlch 
Jewel  L.  Devereaux 
William  P.  Dewert 
Charles  H.  Dewey 
Charles  J.  Dey 
Herman  W.  Dial 
Kenneth  R.  Diana 
John  A.  Dlanish 
Kenneth  W.  Dlas 
James  V  Dlbernardo 
Donald  L.  Dlckerson 
Thomas  C.  Dickey 
CurUs  Dlllard,  Jr. 
John  W.  DllUnger,  Jr. 
Richard  H,  Dlttman 
Donald  8.  Ditto.  Jr. 
Jeff  A.  Dobbs 
Billy  W  Dockery 
Dan  P.  DolUson 
John  J  Dolphin 
Walter  Domke 
Albert  A.  Dornbach 
WUUam  D.  Doughty 

in 

Jesse  Downey 
Robert  M.  Downle 
David  B.  Downs 
Thomas  J.  Doyle 
Charles  L.  Drew 
Stuart  H.  Drew 
John  P.  Drlggs.  Jr. 
John  F  Drlvlck  III 
Paul  P.  Drnec 
Richard  D.  Duff 
William  E.  Dunham 

Jr. 
Harvey  Dunn 
John  P.  Dunn 
Richard  L.  Dunning 
Roy  G.  Duran 
Charles  D.  Duree  tU 
Jerry  W.  Durham 
Kenneth  G.  Durham 
Sidney  E.  Durham 
George  H.  Dustman, 
Jr. 

H.  L.  Dykes 

Robert  E.  Dzlalo 

Monte  W.  Eagle,  Jr. 

Jackie  L.  Eaton 

Rex  T.  Eckley 

Charles  D.  Eckman 

Samuel  N.  Econom 

Brian  P.  Bgan 

Lee  K.  Eggers 

WUUam  A.  Elchholz 


Harold  T.  Elder 
•Victor  B.  Elder  11 
Ralph  T.  Eldon 
Johnnie  L.  EUer 
Thomas  M.  Elliott 
Vernon  R.  Elliott 
Roger  J.  Ellis 
Calvin  D.  Emanus 
Fred  C.  English 
Leroy  N.  Enoe 
Thomas  M.  Ereth 
John  W.  Erly 
Morris  L.  Ervln 
Sherman  R.  Ervln 
Allen  H.  Eshleman 
Donald  V.  Esmond 
Vernon  C.  Estep 
Robert  J.  Ette,  Jr 
James  L,  Eure 
Michael  J.  Evans 
William  R.  Evans 
John  R.  Everett 
Walter  R.  Pablnsky 
Alfredo  Falcon 
Roy  F.  Falgout 
Victor  H.  Paries 
Roland  C.  Parr 
Robert  C.  Parrand 
Richard  A.  Parrlngton 
Wayne  E.  Faulkner 
Keith  L.  Felderman 
Theodore  K.  Pelner 
Mitchell  M.  Ferguson 
Francis  R.  Permlno 
Joseph  G.  Ferrari 
James  E.  Fen,'an 
Marvin  H.  Pey 
Bobby  J.  Fields 
James  E.  Fields 
Richard  P  Plnnle 
Thomas  G.  Firth 
Joseph  V.  Fisher.  Jr. 
Norman  Fisher.  Jr 
Don  W.  Flshero 
Stephen  A  Fitzgerald 
Robert  J.  Fiadd 
Ronald  D.  Fleming 
Freddie  E.  Fletcher 
Morris  O   Fletcher 
Arturo  Flores 
Henry  A.  Plovd,  Jr. 
Johnny  M.  Plovd 
Edward  H.  Flyn'n 
Nicholas  A.  Foley 
Ronald  J.  Forbeil 
Edwin  C.  Ford,  Jr. 
WUUam  G.  Ford 
WUUam  E.  Forrest,  Jr. 
Donald  L.  Poss 
Sterling  j.  Poster  III 
Charles  W.  Pox 
Gerald  E.  Pox 
Adrian  X    Praker 
John  H  Praser 
Roland  A.  Freeh 
Robert  R.  Prederickson 
Mitchell  C.  Preem.  Jr. 
James  E.  French 
Stanley  L.  French 
Barton  J.  Friebolin 
Donald  H.  Fritz 
Dalne  L.  Pulton 
Richard  D.  Furbee 
Buddy  R.  Furber 
-Arthur  J.  Furtnev.  Jr. 
Prank  R.  Gamble,"  Jr. 
John  L.  Gangwer 
Charles  P.  Garber 
James  H.  Garbrick 
Alfredo  S.  Garcia 
Robert  H.  Garcia 
Ralph  G.  Gardner 
Richard  G.  Gardner 
Ronald  G.  Garland 
Charles  D.   Garrett 
Joe  D.  Garrett 
Robert  Gasklll 
Raoul  J.  Gaubert 
Ray  H.  Gaul.  Jr. 
Logan  T.  Gay,  Jr. 
Carl  O.  Gearhart 
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Van  F.  Gearhart 
Robert  B.  G«ddl8 
Robert  P.  Gehrdes 
Paul  Gehrlng,  Jr. 
Oscar  A.  Gellenbeck 
Robert  J.  Georgee 
Perry  H.  OeBell 
Gene  R.  Glbbs 
Haywood  P.  Glbbs 
Wliliam  A.  Glbney 
Horace  M.  Giles 
Sam  A   GUI 
Ronald  P.  Glngras 
George  A.  Glroux 


Emmett  L.  Hatch 
WUUam  G.  Haught 
Everett  W.  Haukaaa 
Dale  D.  Hawkins 
Dicky  E.  Hawkins 
Elmerson  W.  Hawkins 
Harold  D  Headrick, 

Jr. 
Richard  D.  Heald 
Jewel  M.  Heard 
George  Heatley 
Billy  L.  Heaton 
Kenneth  J.  Hebert 
Norman  C.  Hedgecock 


Robert  E.  Glausler.  Jr.  Donald  E.  Helm 
Dearl  A.  Glenn  Gordon  E.  Helshman 

Manin  S.  Glidden  Solomon  S.  HelUnger 

Richard  C.  Gloady.  Jr.  Joel  K.  Helm 


John  D.  Glover 
Alfred  M.  Godln 
John  B   Gogulskl 
Edward  J.  Gomeau 
Herlberto  Gonzalez 
Victor  B.  Gonzalez 
James  E.  Goodlne 
Samuel  L.  Gordon 
George  W.  Gorman 
William  M.  Gorman 
George  J,  Gornlc 
Joseph  A.  Gorzynskl 
Prank  Goshey 
Keith  R.  Gould 
Joseph  A.  Goulet 
Oliver  P.  Gour,  Jr. 
Gerald  L.  Goyette 
Edward  J.  Grabus 
Terry  P.  Graham 
Leo  J.  GrasslUl.  Jr. 
Ainslie  A.  Gray,  Jr. 
Earl  L.  Greathouse 
Lawrence  K.  Green- 
burg 
Russell  E.  Greene 
John  W.  Greenfield 
Robert  K.  Gretton 
Samuel  E.  Griffin 
Raleigh  R.  Griffiths 
D.uls  I.  Grlgg 


James  E.  Helmlck 
WilUam  C.  Helton 
Michael  J   Hemming 
Richard  D. 

Henderson 
Wallace  Q. 

Henderson 
WUUam  L.  Hendrtx 
Herman  G.  Henry 
Harley  W    Herman 
Charles  R.  Hern 
Andrew  G.  Herold.  Jr. 
David  F.  Hen- 
John  M.  Herzog 
Robert  J.  Hester 
George  A.  Hlatt 
VlrgU  D.  Hlatt 
Robert  Hlckerson 
WilUam  W.  Hlggs 
Gerald  W.  HiUard 
RoyL.  HUUard.  Jr. 
James  E.  HlUman 
Howard  R.  Hines 
Rex  L.  Hlnman 
James  D.  Hlntz 
Robert  C.  Hltte  III 
CUfton  L.  Hlx 
Ellis  R.  Hobart 
George  E.  Hodge 
Joel  A.  Hodge,  Jr. 


Richard  H.  Grunwald  john  A.  Hodges 


PhUip  A.  Grzanlch 
D.ivid  L.  Guffey 
Doval  R.  Guice 
Frederick  A.  Guile 
Alfred  N  Gunkel 
WilUam  D.  Guy 
Robert  P.  Gwinn 
Howard  P.  Hagan 
Stephen  H.  Hagan 
Robert  L.  HaJnes 
Jim  B.  Hale.  Jr. 
Charles  K.  Haley 
Thomas  L.  Hall 
Thomas  E.  Hamlc 
William  M.  Hamilton 
Edwin  A.  Hamlin 
William  H.  Hamlin 
Martin  H. 

Handelsman 
D.irrel  W.  Hanger 


Charles  R.  Hoffman 
George  R.  Hofmann, 

Jr. 
Richard  J.  Hogan 
Billy  R.  Holmes 
George  A.  Holt.  Jr. 
Vernon  P.  Holter 
Richard  P.  Hoogerwerf 
Ronald  E.  Hoover 
John  J.  Hornak 
David  L.  Home 
William  D.  Horsfall 
John  W.  Horton 
Howard  L.  Hostrander 
Thomas  E.  Howard 
William  C.  Howey 
Robert  A.  Hradsky 
Clarence  Hudson 
Jimmy  R.  Hudson 
Jacob  W.  Hughes,  Jr. 


Charles  T.  Hansen,  Jr.  Thomas  Y.  Hundley 


Richard  C.  Hansen 
Clois  L.  Hanus 
Herman  Harlan 
Kenneth  D.  Harmon 
Arnold  C.  Harrell 


Homer  G.  Hutchinson, 

in 

Gary  T.  Huth 
Larry  W.  Hutson 
Edward  C.  Hyland 


Charles  D.  HarreU,  Jr.  Robert  W.  Imhauser 


Roosevelt  Harrelle 
Billy  D.  Harrington 
James  R.  Harris 
Robert  L.  Harris 
John  T.  Hart 
Donald  N.  Hartman 
Joseph  R.  Harward, 

Jr. 
Gerald  R.  Harwood, 

Jr. 
Richard  P.  Haskell 
Ronald  E.  Hasse 
Robert  L.  HEustey 
Sidney  T.  Hastings 
Robert  E.  Hatadls 


Donald  A.  Innls 
Joseph  W.  Irvine 
Larry  N.  Israel 
Rolf  R.  Iversen 
James  W.  Ivey 
James  E.  Ivy 
Charles  H.  Jackson 
James  W.  Jackson 
Randall  N.  Jacobsen 
Danny  D.  James 
Richard  C.  Janssen 
Roland  Jarrell.  Jr. 
Ralph  H.  Jenkins 
Charles  R.  Jemlgan 
Pranklln  E.  Jessee 


Joseph  M.  Jewett 
Prancls  Jlmlnez 
Albert  E.  Johnson 
Bobble  J.  Johnson 
Dale  L.  Johnson 
David  F  Johnson 
Dennis  W.  Johnson 
George  O.  Johnson 
James  A.  Johnson 
Martin  B.  Johnson 
Paul  C.  Johnson 
Robert  J.  Johnson 
WilUam  D.  Johnson 
Dartell  G.  Johnston 
George  L.  Joiner.  Jr. 
James  E.  Joiner 
Kenneth  D  Joles 
Charles  S.  Jolly,  Jr. 
AUen  L.  Jones 
Charles  T.  Jones 
Earnest  J.  Jones 
Floyd  S.  Jones 
Jimmy  C  Jones 
John  A.  Jones 
Kenneth  W.  Jones 
Linza  J.  Jones 
Lynn  P.  Jones 
Paul  D   Jones,  Jr. 
Richard  W.  Jones 
Walter  K.  Jones 
John  E. Journey 
Richard  P.  Jozwlakow 

ski 
John  E.  Julian 
Paul  JuUch,  Jr. 
Herbert  S.  Kahl 
Roger  E.  Kammerer 
Lee  D.  Kane 
Robert  J.  Kane 
WUUam  J.  Kane,  Jr. 
Jacob  Kappel.  Jr. 
Brantley  E.  Kearney 
Joseph  R.  Keating 
Clyde  E.  Keeler.  Jr. 
David  R.  Keene 
Eugene  L,  Kelter 
Harry  L.  KeUer 
D.anlel  W.  Kelly 
Joseph  J.  Kelly 
Samuel  C.  KeUy  III 
Richard  K.  Kemerley 
Edward  D.  Kemmls 
Bruce  A.  Kemp 
Peter  C.  Kendall  III 
Delbert  E.  Kennedy 
James  M.  Kent 
Raymond  L  Kentner 
Carl  B.  Kepford 
Richard  J  Kerch 
Arthur  J.  Kidd 
Raymond  E.  Kiemel 
James  Kight 
Prank  D.  Kllbourn 
John  J.  Klley.  Jr 
Bobby  P.  Killian 
John  D.  Klmberl 
Frederick  L.  Kingery 
George  C.  Klnslow 
Robert  W.  Kirk 
WUliam  S.  Klrk- 

patrlck 
Harold  D.  Klein 
John  M.  Knack 
Joseph  a.  Knagge 
John  R.  Knapp 
Coleman  R.  Knowles, 

Jr. 
Earl  L.  Knox 
John  S.  Koclolek 
Richard  T.  Kohl 
Theodore  R.  Kolb 
David  L.  Kolek 
Raymond  S.  Komo 
John  O.  Koran,  Jr. 
Ambrose  E.  Korn.  Jr. 
Leo  W.  Kraft 
Joseph  3.  KrajewBkl 
Frederick  W.  Krell 
Edward  J.  Kresty 
Roland  L.  Labarge 
Robert  D.  Labash 


Don  C.  Lacey 
Horace  W.  Lacy 
Samuel  G.  Lada 
Robert  W.  Laferte 
Michael  S.  Lalnhart 
Donald  E.  Lake 
Robert  B.  Lamboln 
Glynn  P.  Lambert 
Carl  E.  Lamey 
Henry  J  Lamontagne 
Francis  W  Lamotte, 

Jr. 
John  C  Lamson 
Dale  P.  Landrum 
Benny  W  Lane 
Gerald  S.  Lane 
Elbrldge  W.  Lang 
Richard  G  Lanthler 
Edward  J.  Larkln 
Allen  W.  Larrabee 
John  H  Larson 
Thomas  R   Larsson 
Fred  C.  Lash 
Jerry  V.  Lasher 
Leonard  W  Latour 
Clarence  C.  Latshaw, 

Jr. 
Antonio  Lauretta 
Michael  R  Layman 
WUllam  H  Leach 
James  P.  Leathers 
"Carl  J.  Leblanc 
Ralph  Ledger 
John  A.  Lee 
Lendlth  Lee 
Thomas  W.  Lee 
Jack  L.  Lelnlnger 

Theodore  W.  Lei>ak 

Larry  G.  Lephart 

Eugene  S. 
Lewandowskl 

Ralph  Lewis 

Robert  C.  Lewis 

Brian  K.  LUe 

John  M.  LUley 

John  C.  Lincoln 

Samuel  E.  Lindsay. 
Jr. 

Robert  F.  Linn 

Bobby  M.  Llsenbe 

Foster  Little,  Jr. 

Frank  E.  Littlebury 

Arthur  I.  Llttlefield, 
Jr. 

Roy  L.  Llttrell 

Robert  A.  Lloyd 

Charlee  E.  Lockwood 

Arron  K.  Lockyer 

Robert  L.  Loeffler 

Garland  A. 

Longhouser.  Jr. 

John  W .  Lowe 

David  J.  Lucas,  Jr. 

Harry  A  Lucas 

Troy  A.  Lucas 

Dean  C.  Lucht 

Jimmle  L.  Lucy 

Allen  J.  Lum 

Kenneth  O.  Lutz 

John  P.  Lynch 

Peter  Lynch 

Robert  L.  Lynch 

Donald  E.  Lyons 

Joseph  E.  Lyons 

Dana  F.  MacCormack 

Colin  R.  Maclver 

Jeff  G.  Macklns 

Jimmle  E.  Madden 

Donald  P.  Magers 

Norbert  L.  Majewskl 

John  T.  Maloney 

Thomas  D.  Maloy,  Jr. 

Arthur  N. 

Mangham.  Jr. 

John  A.  Manning 

James  P.  Mannlon.  Jr. 

Tommy  E.  Mamry 

Joseph  L.  Mart 

James  J.  Marshall 

Herbert  P. 
Martello,  Jr. 


Bobby  O.  Martin 
James  J.  Martin 
Joseph  L  Martin 
Kenneth  W.  Martin 
Louie  Q.  Martin 
Nelson  R.  Martin 
Paul  S.  Martin 
Thomas  D.  Martin 
Carlos  Martinez 
Richard  L.  Maruhn 
Lester  E   Mashburn 
Michael  R  Mason 
John  W.  Matchett 
Junior  L.  Matherly 
Joseph  R  Matkowskl 
Joseph  C.  Matte 
Leland  J   Matte 
Roberto  P  Maurlclo 
Don  K.  Maxon 
Daniel  M  Maxwell 
Kenneth  N.  May 
Herman  P  Mayfield 
Kenneth  L.  Maynard 
Harold  D.  Mayo.  Jr. 
Philip  S.  Mayo 
Arthur  Mays.  Jr. 
James  J   McCabe 
Daniel  N  McCain 
Alonzo  B.  McCall 
Jimmy  E.  McCall 
George  J.  McConnell 
Richard  S. 

McConnell.  Jr. 
James  S  McCormack 
Edward  P. 

McCourt,  Jr. 
Thomas  McCourt 
Cleo  H.  McCranle 
John  W  McCuelll 
Joe  E.  McDanlel 
Joseph  A.  McElroy 
Ronald  R  McElvain 
Joseph  McGann 
Mllburn  McGlnnlss 
Mack  L.  McGlumphy 
AUin  L.  McGrath 
Jacy  McKee.  Jr. 
James  J.  McKnlght 
.Albenlous  P.  McLean 
James  W.  McLellan 


Jimmy  B.  Morgan 
Pasquale  J   Morocco 
Allan  R.  Morris 
Kenneth  A.  Morris 
Richard  L.  Morris 
Arthur  E.  Morrison,  Jr. 
Irwin  D.  Morrison 
Joseph  R  Mortlssette 
Lawrence  W.  Moss 
William  A.  Mossor 
Dean  V.  Mott 
Dean  L.  Mottard 
Joseph  Mouton 
Donald  L,  Mowatt 
Peter  F.  MulUns 
WUliam  R.  Mulvey 
Warren  E.  Munn 
John  E   Murray 
Earl  G.  Myers,  Jr. 
Hugh  G.  M>-ers.  Jr. 
Richard  D   Myers 
Thomas  E   Nadolskl 
Gilbert  L.  Nason 
FYank  Natt,  Jr. 
Paul  G.  Nauth 
Gerard  T.  Neely 
Albert  C.  Nelson 
David  E.  Nelson 
Edward  A.  Nelson 
Thomas  S  Nelson  III 
John  W.  Nemeth 
Allen  D.  Nettlelngham 
Billy  R    Newman 

Denver  L  Newman,  Jr. 
Ronald  J.  Neyt 
James  D   Nichols 
Scott  G.  Nlckell 
John  S.  Nicolopouloa 
Joseph  R   Nix 
Wliliam  P.  Nixon 
Gerald  E   Norris 
Patrick  T  Norton 
John  J  Nozar 
Jamee  E.  O'Brien 
James  E   Odom 
Robert  C.  Ogg 
Patrick  J.  OLeary 
Howard  W.  Olmsted 
Roy  C   Olson 
Ruel  E.  Ordway 


Ravmond  J.  McMantiB  Bobby  L.  Osborne 
Harrv  D   McMenamln    Edward  V   Osborne 
Jack  L.  McReynolds      Hansel  E.  Ostxirne 
Bert  L.  McSpadden        Stanley  M.  Osenkoskl 
Donald  G   McWhorter  Yoneo  Ota 


Charles  E   Means 
Alfons  J.  Medlnls 
Phillip  E.  Meek 
Joseph  R  Meeks 
Bobby  L.  Meier 
Eugene  G   Melners 
David  H  Melson.  Jr. 
Edward  F.  Mercer 
John  A.  Merllno 
Robert  G  Merrell 
Ward  B.  Meston 
William  O  Meyer,  Jr. 
Charles  P.  Mlcuccl 
Arthur  U.  Mlddleton 
Walter  M.  Mlelnlckl 
Joseph  A.  MigUaccl 
William  R.  Miles 
James  C.  Millard 
James  E.  Miller 
Ralph  H.  MUler 
Robert  L.  Miller 
Sherwood  M.  Miller 
Walter  N.  MUler 
WUliam  A   Miller 
James  E  MUne 
Harry  E.  Mlnch 
James  G.  MltcheU 
John  A,  Mitchell 
Dale  A.  Moen 
Cecillo  Montoya 
David  Mook 
BlU  Z   Moore 
Clarence  G.  Moore 
FYank  O.  Moore.  Jr. 
Robert  D.  Moorhead 
Aurello  Mora 


W.  P.  Overcash 
Albert  A.  Owen 
James  R  Owens 
Charlie  C.  Owens 
Robert  E  Owsley 
FYederlck  H.  Page 
WUliam  R.  Painter 
Rodney  L.  Pallang 
George  J   Papclak 
Robert  T   Paris 
Joseph  A  Parker.  Jr. 
Howard  G  Parrott 
Donald  J  Part  on 
Ronald  J  Pascual 
Robert  R  Pase 
Eugene  L  Pate 
Hobart  D  Patterson, 

Jr 
James  H.  Patterson 
Robert  E.  Patterson 
Edward  J  Paurazas 
.Alfred  J  PavUk 
Walter  A   Payne 
Charles  P  Peabody 
Patrick  A  Pearce 
James  A  Pelli.  Jr. 
Robert  H  Pendarvls 
Earl  Pennington 
Huette  D  Perkins 
Richard  P.  Perry 
Sterling  R.  Peters 
WlUlam  J.  Peters 
Carl  E.  Peterson 
Robert  A.  Peterson 
Michael  N.  Petruna,  Jr. 
Rudge  Petry 
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otto  W  Peyer.  Jr  Richard  E   Rote 

Prank  L  Pfelffer  Jack  C.  Rothrock 

Francis  L  Pfrlmmer      Claude  T  Rudd 
Douglas  R.  Phelps  Eugene  J.  Ruder 

James  L.  PhlUpp  Zebedee  L.  Rush 

Lloyd  O  Phillips  Gerald  A.  Rxishlau 

Kenneth  W.  Phlpps  Charles  E   Russell 

John  J.  Pleratt  Vincent  B  Russell,  Jr. 

Abel  D.  Plerson  John  R.  Ruth 

Troy  J  Pigeon  Pernand  H.  Sabourln 

Jean  Pinguet  Daniel  M.  Salazar 

Sann  Plsacreta  Gerard  Salazar 

Kenneth  E.  Pitcher  John  G.  Saldivar 

Michael  G.  Pitts  John  B.  Samples 

Robert  S  Plalsance  Robert  P  Sandmeyer 

Robert  P   Plots  John  Sandoval,  Jr. 

Erie  L.  Plunkett,  Jr  M.ithew  J.  Sarin 

Willard  D   Poe  Peter  P.  Sanger 

Lawrence  D.  Polins^  William  F.  Sawyer 
Stanley  D  Pomlchter    Kenneth  W.  Schenck 

Paul  E   Pope.  Jr  Melvin  A.  Scherer 

R.iymond  Post,  Jr  John  A    Scheurtch 

Ronzel  E   Postalwait  Robert  L   Schlott 

Gerald  T.  Pothier  Lyle  F  Schmehl 

Donald  D  Potter  Gary  M.  Schmidt 
William  B   Powell.  Jr     Milford  D.  Schmidt 

John  A   Prelgovisk  Ralph  C.  Schmidt 

Dwight  L.  Price  EIwvu  K.  Schoppaul 

Fred  R.  Price  Michael  L.  Schott 

Jimmie  Price  Robert  E.  Schrader 

Ronnli  K.  Price  Klaus  D.  Schrelber 

Thomasi  Price  Charles  E    Schuette 

William  S  Price.  Jr.  Harold  R.  Schuster 

George  W.  Purnell  Peter  O.  Schutz 
Joseph  J.  QuagUa,  Jr.    Donald  W.  Schwanke 

Anthony  P.  Henry  J.  Schwartz 

Quebodeaux  John  H.  Schwelm 

Richard  R.  Raffel  Billy  H    Scott 

John  C   Ralph  James  H    Scott 

Nelson  P.  Ralph  V/ayne  J.  Scott 

David  R.  Randall  Arthur  J.  Seaman 

David  S.  Randall,  Jr.  Martin  A.  Selby 

Geoffrey  K.  Walter  S.  Sellers 

Rasmussen  William  H.  Sexton 

Donald  Ratcllffe  Gerald  C.  Seybold 

Robert  E.  Ray  Billy  J  Shahan 

Ernest  A.  Raymond  Richard  A.  Shamrell 

Edward  P.  Ream  Josepli  P.  Shandor,  Jr. 

Robert  R.  Rebscher  Donald  R   Shaw 

James  S.  Rector  Oscar  E.  Shaw 

John  L.  Redlfer  John  P  Sheehan 

Robert  E.  Redlinger  Lloyd  E.  Shelkey 

Thomas  F.  Reed  Isham  G  Shell.  Jr. 

Charlton  L.  Register  Millard  M.  Shell 
Lawrence  M.  Rehmann  John  L.  Sheppard 

James  R.  Relchler  Robert  L.  Sheridan 

Dewitt  R.  Reid,  Jr.  Leonard  R.  Shifflette 

Robert  H.  Rempel  Thomas  R.  Shine 

Tliomas  T.  Renau  Henry  D.  Shiver 

Robert  E.  Renno  William  E.  Shoemaker 

Trace  J.  Reynolds  Russell  E.  Shroyer 

David  W.  Rice  Dean  G.  Shultls 

Robert  E.  Rich  Franklin  D.  Shupe 

Edward  T.  Richards  George  Slckels,  Jr. 

Kilburn  E.  Tony  Sllen 

Richardson  Clyde  B.  Simmons 

0;:en  R.  Rlchey  Edward  J.  Simon 

Robert  L.  Richter  Jack  Sims 

Lester  Rickman.  Jr.  Robert  M.  Slater 

Peter  J.  Ricks.  Jr.  Bobby  B.  Sloan 

Charles  N.  Riley  Curry  L.  Smith 

Brian  A.  Rlnot  Donald  W.  Smith 

Robert  W.  Rlpp  Joe  P.  Smith 

Jerome  E.  Riser  John  R.  Smith 

Harry  F  Roberts  Larry  E.  Smith 

Leo  W.  Roberts.  Jr.  Lawrence  W.  Smith 

Thomas  G  Roberts  Lloyd  M.  Smith 

George  N.  Robinson  Michael  Z.  Smith 

Neil  H.  Robinson  Ralph  A.  Smith 

Robert  L.  Robinson  Charles  W  Snedeker 

David  B.  Robison  Nathaniel  L  Snodgrass 

James  J  Roche  Russell  A.  Snodgrass 

Richard  D.  Rodrlquez  Aloysius  N.  Sobkowiak 

Jerry  D.  Roe  Francis  E  Sobotor 

Walter  A.  Rogers  Charles  R  Soldner 

William  P.  Rohleder  Martin  Sorensen 

Thomas  E.  Rollins  Nell  R.  Sorenson 

Joseph  P.  Romeo  Jerry  E.  Sorrell 

Warren  H.  Rooks  Martin  D.  Sosa.  Jr. 

Clyde  A.  Roper  Lawrence  L.  Spacek 

George  R.  Roser  Billy  R.  Sparks 


Winfleld  A.  Spear  Ivan  L.  Vance 

Roger  V.  Speeg  Marshall  C.  Vance 

Charles  W.  Spencer       Richard  C.  Van  Cott 
Robert  A  Spiczka  Wallace  E.  Vanden- 

Robert  R  Spitze  berg 

Dennis  E.  Springer        William  E.  Varnadore 
Harold  W.  Stambaugh  Vincent  J.  Venanzl 
Thomas  B.  Stamper      David  D  Vernon 
James  E.  Stant,  Jr.         Leroy  Vigil 
Lloyd  E.  Stanton,  Jr.      Michael  D.  Vlllarreal 
Harold  J.  Stdenis.  Jr.     Alan  J.  Vincelette 
Jack  L  Stebbins  Donald  D.  Vlsnlck 

Lloyd  M.  Steele  Eric  P.  Vlsser 

Richard  A.  Steele  Edward  G   Volz 

WilUam  D.  Steeves,  Jr.  WlUlam  O.  Waggoner 
WllUam  J.  Steffan  Charles  I.  Wagner 

Bobby  Stelman  Larry  F.  Wahlers 

Earl  W.  Sterling  Charles  L.  Walker 

Irvln  J.  Stevens  Lowell  A.  Walker 

J.  D.  Stewart.  Jr.  William  D   Walkup 

Rot)ert  E.  Stewart  Jr. 

Frederick  C.  Stilson      Charles  E.  Walsh 
Idus  E.  Stlnson  Clyde  T.  Walters 

James  A.  Stockdale      Bobby  L.  Wamble 
Davkt  S.  Stoltzfus         Thomas  R.  Ward 
Floyd  L.  Stolz  Richard  E.  Warne 

Gerald  A.  Stone  Jesse  R.  Wasson 

Terry  W.  Stone  James  M   Watson 

Rawlln  D.  Strom  Gerald  A.  Watts 

RlchKird  H.  Strong        John  R.  Watts 

Richard  H.  Struble  Deland  C. 
Donald  R.  Sturm  Weatherford 

Raymond  P.  Sturza  Louis  E.  Weatherford 

Charlie  F.  Suarez  John  M.  Weathersby 

Charles  A.  Sullivan  Patrick  J.  Webb 

Francis  H.  Sullivan  Richard  D.  Webb 

Charles  T.  Surles  Ralph  L.  Webber 

LawBence  L.  Sutler  Robert  J.  Weeks 

Terry  O.  Sutton  Allen  E.  Weh 

James  D.  Svltak  Prank  E.  Wehrly,  Jr. 

Donald  G.  Swanson  Darvln  A.  Weikel 
Eugane  Swldonovlch    George  J.  Weilant 

Larry  C.  Swinea  Charles  J.  Weins 

Dale  C.  Synnes  Stanley  R.  Welch 

Loyce  M.  Tackltt  Arthur  J.  Weldon 

Togltluga  Tafaoa  Nolan  W.  Weldon 

Theodore  E.  Tanzey  Daniel  L.  Welker 

WilUfim  H.  Tawney  Herbert  D.  Wells 

Charles  R.  Taylor  Howard  R.  Wells  Jr 

Steve  F.  Taylor  William  L.  Wenger 

Thomas  W.  Taylor  Howard  P.  Wesner, 
Charies  J.  Templln  Jr. 

Delbert  M.  Tennant  Raleigh  B.  Westbrook 

Jack  T.  Terrell  John  K.  Wetter 

Thomas  J.  TerreU  James  M.  Wheatley 

Gerard  P.  Tetu  John  W.  Wheeler 

Darren  L.  Thacker  '  William  L.  Whipple 

Paul  Thobols,  Jr.  Herman  White 

JohniH.  Thomas  Jacky  I.  White 

Paul  R.  Thomas  Robert  L.  White 

William  N.  Thomas  William  A.  Whiting 
Chester  R.  Thompson  Thomas  H.  Whltlatch 

James  B.  Thompson  Richard  O.  Wldger 

Jerry  C.  Thompson  Thaddeus  D.  Wiener 

John  L.  Thompson  William  C.  Wiggins 

Arvin  L.  Thornton  William  A.  Wiktorek 

David  R.  Thrasher  James  L.  Wilding 

Randall  K.  Tickle  Kenneth  J.  Wilkerson 

John  Tidwell  Digby  H.  Willard 

PranHlin  L.  Tims  Michael  W.  Wlllett 

Richard  E.  Toepfer  Albert  Williams 

Owea  J.  Toland  Joseph  H.  Williams 

Masao  Toma  Marvin  L.  Williams 
William  G.  TomlinsonTed  E.  Williams 

Brandon  L.  Tracy  Leon  Williamson 

Normond  C.  Tracy  Thomas  W. 
Edward  L.  Tralnor  Williamson 

William  E.  Treadwell  Carl  E.  Wilson 

William  W.  Treon  Eugene  S.  Wilson 
Eugene  M.  Trippleton  Jimmie  J.  Wilson 

Luis  L.  TruJUlo  Guy  H.  Wlnkleman 

David  C.  Tunmlre  Harry  L.  Winters 

William  D.  Turnbull  Hershel  E.  Wisdom 

William  P.  Tyndall  Merton  T.  Wltham 

Robert  R.  Tyynlsmaa  Michael  J.  Wltsell 

James  J.  Unger  Harry  Witten 

Jerry  TJrltescu  George  H.  Witthoef  t 

Larry  J.  Urquhart  Pasquale 
Michael  F,  Valdez  Wojclechowskl 

Stephen  Valent  Charles  M.  Wood,  Jr 

Arthur  V.  Van  Millard  W.  Wood 
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Samuel  J.  Wood 
ElmoR.  Woodland 
Albert  L.  Woodral 
Henry  C.  Woods 
James  M.  Woods 
Robert  L.  Woodward 
Peter  A.  Woog 
James  E  Woollever 
Richard  M  Wozar 
Billy  J  Wright 
Burl  M.  Wright 
Karl  E.  Wuest 
Richard  N.  Wyant 


Thomas  L.  Yadon 
Jere  W   Yost 
Arthur  C  Young 
Donald  C.  Young 
Louis  L.  Young,  Jr. 
Theodore  A. 

Yoimgblood 
Nels  C.  Youngstom,  Jr 
John  M  Zallpski 
John  S  Zdanowski 
Joseph  A  Zeitvogel 
Larry  P.  Zenns 
Edward  M.  Zerbe 


The   following-named    officers    of    the   Ma 
r:ne  Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  "the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant : 

James  L  Anderson  Donald  W.  James 

Ronald  H  Asmus  james  R  Jennings 

John  J.  Asta  Robert  D.  Jones 

James  E  Bailey  Richard  H.  Kavser 

Henry  W   Baldwin  Richard  J.  King 

Deryii  B  Banning  Bruce  B.  Knutson  Jr 

Albert  E  Bauman.  Ill  Ernestine  A.  Koch 

Charles  E  Beard  James  A.  Kuch 

James  A   Belflore  Ralph  V  Lanning 

Charles  R    Bell.  Jr.  Richard  L.  Lewis  Jr 
Luther  A  Bolentaarker  William  M.  Llebenow 

DenniE  L  Boudreaux  Joseph  R  Llnko 

Gary  L  Brandt  Thomas  C  Llsh 

Boyd  Brummett  Redmond  J.  Loftus 
Geralds.  Bucklin  jr. 

MarcuB  J   Bumm,  Jr.  Howard  Lovingood 

Allen  F.  Burton  William  J.  Lucas 

James  J.  Burton,  Jr.  Patrick  J.  Lynch 

Carl  P.  Cain.  Jr.  Thomas  W.  Mackie 

Everett  J.  Campbell,  Orbla  B.  Martin 

r^"^""',^,,   „  Salvador  Martinez   Jr. 

Donald  K.  Carman  James  F.  Mazur 
William  W,  Chapman  Billy  R.  McCrarv 

Thomas  L.  demons  Thomas  J.  McImrvTe 

Kenneth  V.  Cole  David  D.  McNallv  " 

Michael  L.  Cook  Linwood  H   McNeill 

Edwin  M.  Cooper  Robert  M.  Miller 

James  W.  Coward  Thomas  S.  Miller 

Daniel  D.  Crltchfield  Kenneth  L.  Mitchell 

John  W.  Curry  John  V.  Morris 

David  D.  Dail  WilUam  A.  Mullins 

Charles  A.  Dankmyer,  Melvin  P.  Neu 

^  •^'■-  ^  James  R.  Oldham 

Oscar  Delagarza,  Jr.  Elhanan  Pennington 

Armand  H.  Desjardln  John  D.  Perry 

David  B.  Dorn  Johnnie  E  Phillips 

David  C.  Dubersteln  Robert  K   Potter 

Gordon  L  Duke  John  H.  Quackenbush 

Wlwlam  L.  Dunn  Billy  G.  Ratcllflf 

Eugene  H.  Dunning  Virgil  G.  Rhoads 

George  E.  Dyer  Gerald  L.  Rodden 

Claude  M.  Elliott  Duane  L.  Rose 

Peter  M.  Parrls  John  F.  Rush 

Donnie  L.  Fauver  Rav  H.  Scott 

Clyde  L.  Fisher  Richard  E  Scott 

Edgar  Franklin,  Jr.  John  R.  Shultz,  Jr 

Paul  L.  Frederick  Joseph  A  .Silvoso 

Steve  M.  Fuqua  HI  Danny  L.  Simpson 

Anthony  L.  Gasper  James  L.  Thompson 

Leon  E.  Glngras  George  J.  Trautman 

Richard  F.  Golec  John  F.  Velardo 

Paul  D.  Gordon  Durward  C  WaddlU 

John  P.  Graff  William  J.  Walker 

William  W.  Green  Frederick  M  Waller, 
John  W.  Guild  jr. 

Gene  H.  Haga  Lawrence  Ward 

John  D.  Hamm  Lovd  T  Weeks 

David  L.  Harris  James  H.  Weigert 

Thomas  W.  Hayes  Herbert  J.  Werner 

Richard  A.  Hedln  Frederick  A.  Wilson 

Patrick  H  Hill  III  Larry  L.  Wine 

Ernie  W.  Howe  John  D.  Wright 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Rotiert    Coleman    Qresham,    of    Maryland, 
to  be  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner 

for  the  remainder  of  the  term  e.xpiring  De- 
cemi;er  31,  1974,  vice  Wallace  R.  Burke, 
deceased 

Department  of  Defense 

Robert  Louis  Johnson,  of  California,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army,  vice 
Russell  D.  O'Neal,  resigned. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 


OF     MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  25,  1969 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  John 
Kunreuther  has  lived  in  Baltimore  but 
is  a  12-year-old  Scarsdale  boy  who  is  as 
Strong  an  Oriole  fan  as  we  have.  He 
composed  a  poem  which  I  ask  to  have 

printed  in  the  Record  for  the  pleasure 
of  Senators  and  of  Oriole  fans  every- 
where. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

One    of    a    Kind 
(By  John  Kunreuther) 
In  Baltimore,  there  are  many  Jobs 
Such  as  selling  crabs  to  the  waiting  mobs 
Or  being  a  doctor  or  a  nurse 
Or  being  the  guy  who  swipes  a  purse. 

On  every  street  in  Baltimore 

There  is  always  at  least  one  seafood  store 

And     they     all     have     different     speciality 

winners 
Such    as    fantastic    crab    and    Ijroiled    flsh 

dinners. 

And  so  in  Baltimore,  the  "happening"  town. 
There  live  a  bunch  of  wonderful  clowns, 
And  these  very  popular,  talented  souls 
Are  widely  known  as  the  Orioles. 

This  super  team  has  recently  shown 
Tliat  a  team  can  win  with  a  Floyd  or  Salmon, 
And  that  some  time,  some  night,  or  maybe 

some  day 
A  homer  can  be  hit  by  Davey  May! 

At  flrst,  of  course,  is  "Booger"  Powell 
And  laterly  he's  had  the  eye  of  an  owl. 
And  when  Boog  swings  the  bat  hard  it's  easy 

to  hear 
Chuck  Thompson  yell,  "That  ball's  out  of 

here  !  !  !" 
The  Orioles  want  Dave  and  Mark  to  stay 
So  they  can  always  get  the  double  play; 
The  bad  remarks  about  their  hitting  were  lies 
Cause    both    their    bats    have    been    a    big 

surprise. 

The  infield  ends  with  B.  Robbie  at  third 
And  the  team  sure  is  glad  that  he,  too.  Is  a 

bird. 
Cause  even  if  he  cannot  hit 
He  is  spectacular  with  the  mltt. 

And  now  we  see  Don  Buford  in  left 
Who  Is  well  known  for  his  home-run  theft 
The     opposing    teams'    throats    have    many 
lumps 

When  Don  is  at  the  wall  and  jumps. 

"Mr.  Motormouth"  is  now  his  name 
But  he  plays  great  baseball  all   the  same. 
And  running  for  those  fly-balls,  Blair 
Is  just  as  speedy  as  any  hare! 

In  right  field  Is  the  other  one 
Of  the  two  great  Robinsons 
He  plays  the  game  so  well  that  he 
Has  twice  now  run  the  M.V.P. 

When  the  ball   hits  you  from  behind  the 

plate.  POW  !  !  ! 
There's  nothing  to  do  but  yell  out,  "OW!  !" 
.\nd  Andy  and  Ellle  have  heen  hit  hard 
But    manage    each    game    to    be    one    who 

starred. 


Jim,  Dave.  Tom  and  Mike 

The  opposing  hitters  do  not  like 

When  they're  good,  the  batters  cannot  hit 

And  they  will  strike  out  and  have  a  fit. 

Earl   Weaver   is   the   one   whose 
Job  is  in  danger  if   his  club  does  lose 
And  f)eople  call  him  some  very  bad  names 
When  he  leads  the  division  by  15  games. 

Over  all  this  team  is  great 
And  to  t>e  the  champs  they  cannot  wait. 
And  when  they  end  up  wlnnmg  It  all 
In  Baltimore  they'll  have  a  BALL!   ! 
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HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  25,  1969 


Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  devel- 
opment of  vast  medical  centers,  rapid 
advances  in  the  medical  sciences,  height- 
ened concern  over  health  care,  and  the 
pas.sage  of  historic  social  legislation  have 
combined  to  pose  a  new  and  awesome 
challenge  to  the  hospital  community  of 
our  Nation. 

Essentially,  the  problem  lies  in  the 
need  for  close  coordination  between  the 
various  hospital  departments,  so  as  to 
asstire  the  highest  level  of  patient  care 
and  to  help  management  to  achieve  the 
most  eflective  utilization  of  its  resources. 

Prom  the  time  a  patient  enters  the 
hospital  until  the  time  he  is  discharged, 
there  is  a  constant  flow  of  infoiTnation 
about  the  patient  among  the  many  de- 
partments that  have  conceiTi  for  his 
health  and  well-being.  However,  in  hos- 
pitals today,  redtape  and  mountams  of 
paperwork  impedes  efforts  to  provide  op- 
timum patient  care. 

Now.  along  with  the  many  other  won- 
drous functions  it  can  perform,  the  com- 
puter has  come  to  the  aid  of  hospitals 
whose  basic  mission,  the  treatment  and 
care  of  the  sick,  is  hampered  by  inade- 
quate communications  systems. 

"One  of  the  most  notable  developments 
is  a  system,  known  appropriately  enough 
as  MEDIC,  the  result  of  a  joint  effort  by 
Gamut  Systems.  Inc..  of  New  York  and 
the  reno'wned  St.  Barnabas  Medical  Cen- 
ter in  Livingston.  N.J. 

This  tmique.  new  shared  hospital  and 

medical  information  .<;ystem  was  devel- 
oped to  substantially  reduce  the  admin- 
istrative, nursing,  and  medical  paper- 
work concerning  ijatient  care.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  of  MEDIC  is  that  it 
provides  hospital  personnel  with  auto- 
mated handling  of  information  on  some 
90  percent  of  patient-related  activities. 
Himdreds  of  thousands  of  man-hours  of 
recordkeeping  are  taken  out  of  the  hos- 
pital and  turned  over  to  the  computer. 
This  includes  total  information  con- 
cerning admissions,  medications,  labo- 
ratory. X-ray,  dietary,  central  service, 
financial  reporting,  patient  billing,  gen- 


eral ledger,  accounts  receivable,  i>ayroll, 
and  personnel  management. 

Each  of  these  fimctions  within  the 
hospital,  medical,  or  nursing  center  is 
provided  by  remote  terminals  linked  via 
telephone  lines  to  a  central  computer 
system  at  Gamut's  medical  information 
center.  The  computer  records,  correlates, 
updates,  and  disseminates  necessary  in- 
formation conceriiing  patient  activities, 
schedules,  and  daily  services.  All  perti- 
nent processed  information  is  applied  to 
the  financial  and  management  reporting 

system  to  allow  for  accurate  and  timely 
patient  billing,  accounts  receivable,  med- 
ical msurance,  and  medicare  proration, 
inventory  contio".,  and  control  of  drug 
and  medication  utilization. 

The  cost  to  the  hospital  commimity 
for  this  remarkable  service  is  dramati- 
cally reduced  through  the  .■simultaneous 
use  and  sharing  of  Gamut's  central  com- 
puter by  several  hospitals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Gamut  Systems  and  St. 
Barnabas  Medical  Center  merit  the  high- 
est praise  for  bringing  to  bear  their 
imagination,  resourcefulness,  skill,  and 
determination  in  creating  a  system  which 
I  believe  is  an  important  asset  to  insti- 
tutions concerned  with  providing  quality 
health  care  for  the  American  public. 


THE    RUSSIAN    JEWS 


HON.  ALAN  CRANSTON 

OF     CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  25,  1969 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
livmp  conditions  and  psychological  at- 
mosphere for  Jewish  citizens  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  remains  intolerable.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  following  case 
study  describing  this  situation  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Although  some  Jews  are  being  released 
from  the  Soviet  Union  under  the  re- 
uniflcation-of-families  program  prom- 
ised by  Premier  Kosygin  in  December 
1966,  the  intensity  of  the  problem  con- 
tinues. 

Politically  the  Soviet  Union  is  fearful 
of  opening  its  emigration  gates  wide  be- 
cause of  the  huge  exodus  which  would 
obviously  occur,  thus  piving  the  Soviets 
a  propaganda  black  eye. 

The  second  part  of  the  political  prob- 
lem is  that  Russian  Jews  are  being  used 
as  political  pawns  and  hostages  within 
the  U.S.S.R.  so  as  to  increase  tensions  in 
the  already  volatile  Middle  East  situa- 
tion. With  these  pressures  the  lid  is  un- 
fortunately being  kept  on  one  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  s  most  creative  group  of  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  President.  I  bring  the  Kochubiyev- 
sky  case  before  you  and  our  colleagues 
to  demonstrate  once  again  the  malefi- 
cent situation  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
face.  I  am  deeply  concerned  for  their 
plight,  and  hope  the  Soviet  Government 
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reconsiders  its  policy  toward  Russian 
Jewry,  a  people  rich  in  mind  and  In 
spirit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Cask   op   Boris   L.   Kochtjbitevskt 
The  attached  letter  speaks  for  Itself.  A  few 
biographical  details  are  In  order. 

Boris  Lvovlch  Kochubiyevsky  was  born  In 
Kiev,  the  Ukraine,  in  1936.  His  parents  were 
killed  by  the  Nazis  at  Babl  Tar,  the  chamel 
house  on  the  outskirts  of  Kiev  where  tens  of 
thousands  of  Jews  were  slaughtered  In  Sep- 
tember 1941. 

The  boy  was  brought  up  In  an  orphanage 
and  attended  a  trade  school.  Later,  he  re- 
ceived an  engineering  degree  from  the  Kiev 
Polytechnlcal  Institute.  He  had  no  Jewish 
education  or  culture  and  his  wife,  Larisa 
Aleksandrovna  Kochublyevsky,  Is  non-Jewish. 
Still,  his  experiences  as  a  Jew  In  the  Soviet 
trnlon  made  him  always  aware  of  his  Jewish 
origins. 

In  June  1967,  at  a  meeting  organized  at  his 
factory  to  protest  ■Israeli  aggression,"  Kochu- 
blyevsky heatedly  rejected  the  official  line 
and  upheld  Israel's  right  of  defense  At  a  sub- 
sequent Tfteetlng  of  his  factory  trade  union, 
his  acttair  was  discussed  and  he  was  asked  to 
resign,  which  he  refused  to  do. 

At  a  memorial  meeting  at  Babl  Yar  in 
February  1968,  Kochublyevsky  once  more 
overly  contradicted  an  official  Soviet  line. 
This  time  he  protested  the  Soviet  policy  of 
minimizing  or  even  keeping  silent  about  the 
Jewish  massacre  at  Babl  Yar. 

In  May  1968,  he  finally  succumbed  to  pres- 
sure and  resigned  his  Job.  That  summer,  he 
and  his  wife  applied  for  exit  permits  to  Israel; 
they  were  refused.  But  In  November,  they 
were  given  permission  to  leave  and  were  told 
to  appear  at  the  passport  office  on  November 
28  to  pick  up  their  documents.  That  morn- 
ing, however,  their  apeu1;ment  was  searched 
and  many  of  his  letters  were  seized,  among 
them  protest  letters  written  to  Soviet 
authorities. 

The  following  week,  Kochublyevsky  was  ar- 
rested. His  wife,  after  refusing  pressures  to 
leave  him  and  divorce  him,  was  expelled  from 
the  Teachers  College  where  she  was  a  student, 
and  from  the  Komsomol.  His  arrest  was  based 
on  Article  187,  Chapter  1,  of  the  Ukrainian 
criminal  code,  and  It  cited  his  statements  at 
the  above-mentioned  occasions. 

On  January  20,  1969,  tils  pretrial  examina- 
tion was  concluded  by  the  local  prosecutor's 
ofBce  and  submitted  to  the  court — where, 
however,  it  was  sent  back  for  further  investi- 
gation. The  court  stated  that  the  evidence 
was  insufficient  to  support  the  charge  that  he 
intended  to  disseminate  anti-Soviet  slanders. 
The  petition  to  the  United  Nations  signed 
on  May  20.  1969  by  fifty-flve  Soviet  intellec- 
tuals, calling  for  an  Investigation  of  "the 
repression  of  basic  civil  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union,"  protests  the  trial  and  sentence  of 
Kochublyevsky  the  week  before  to  three  years 
in  prison. 

The  text  of  his  letter  to  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties follows: 

text   of   kochxtbrrevsky  letter 

November  28,  1968. 
To:  The  Secretary  General  of  the  CPSU  Cen- 
tral Committee — Brezhnev.  The  First  Sec- 
retary of  the  (Ukraine  CP)  Central  Ccwn- 
mittee — Shelest. 
Copy:  to  the  Investigator  of  the  Prosecutor's 
Office  of  the  Shevchenko.  Region  of  the 
city  of  Eaev— V.  V.  Doroehenko. 
From :  The  accused  of  slander  agsiinst  Soviet 
reaUty — B.  L.  Kochubdyevsky,  Jew. 
I  am  a  Jew:   I  want  to  live  In  the  Jewish 
State.  This  Is  my  right.  Just  as  it  la  the  right 
of  a  Ukrainian,  the  right  of  a  Russian  to  live 
In  Russia  and  the  right  of  a  Georgian  to  live 
In  Georgia. 

I  want  to  live  in  Israel. 
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This  is  my  dream,  this  Is  the  purpose  not 

only  of  my  life,  but  also  of  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  generations  wlilch  preceded  me,  of 
my  ancestors  expelled  from  their  land. 

I  want  my  children  to  study  In  a  school  In 
the  Hebrew  language.  I  want  to  recid  Jewish 
papers.  I  want  to  go  to  a  Jewish  theatre. 
What  Is  bad  In  this?  What  Is  my  crime?  most 
of  my  relatives  were  shot  by  the  fascists.  My 
father  was  killed  and  his  pcirente  wer«  killed. 
Were  they  alive  now,  they  would  stand  at 
my  side:  Let  me  go! 

I  have  appealed  with  this  request  many 
times  to  various  authorities  and  I  have 
achieved  only  this:  Dismissal  from  my  Job: 
the  expulsion  of  my  wife  from  the  Institute; 
and.  to  crown  It  all,  a  criminal  charge  of 
slandering  Soviet  reality.  Of  wliat  does  this 
slander  consist?  Is  It  slander  that  in  the 
multi-national  Soviet  State  only  the  Jewish 
people  csannot  teach  Its  children  In  Jewish 
schools?  Is  It  slander  that  In  the  USSR  there 
Is  no  Jewish  theatre?  Is  It  slander  that  In 
the  USSR  there  are  no  Jewish  papers?  Inci- 
dentally, no  one  even  denies  this.  Perhaps  it 
Is  slander  Chat  for  over  a  year  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded In  obtaining  an  exit  permit  for  Israel? 
Or  Is  It  slander  that  people  don't  want  to  talk 
to  me.  that  there  Is  no  one  to  complain  to? 
Nobody  reacts.  But  even  this  isn't  the  heart 
of  the  matter.  I  don't  want  to  be  involved 
In  ths  national  affairs  of  a  State  In  which  I 
consider  myself  an  alien.  I  want  to  go  away 
from  here.  I  want  to  live  in  Israel.  My  wish 
does  not  contradict  Soviet  laws. 

I  have  an  affidavit  from  relatives:  all  the 
formalities  have  been  observed.  Is  It  for  this 
that  you  are  starting  a  criminal  case  against 
me? 

Is  It  for  this  that  a  search  has  been  made 
at  my  house? 

I  don't  ask  you  for  recommendations  for 
mercy.  Listen  yourselves  to  the  voice  of 
reason: 

Let  me  go! 

As  Jong  as  I  am  alive,  as  long  as  I  am 
capable  of  feeling,  I  shall  devote  all  my 
strength  to  obuin  an  exit  permit  for  Israel. 
And  even  if  you  should  find  It  possible  to 
sentence  me  for  this — I  shall  anvway,  if  I 
live  long  enough  to  be  freed,  be  ready  even 
then  to  make  my  way  even  on  foot  to  the 
fatherland  of  my  ancestors. 

KOCHUBIYEVSKT. 


PROMISES  AND  ACTION 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW     JERSEY 

IN  TTiE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  25,  1969 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  last 
fall  when  he  was  campaigning  for  the 
Presidency.  Richard  Nixon  made  it  clear 
to  the  American  people  that  the  multi- 
tude of  the  Nation's  problems  would  be 
attacked  with  realism,  rather  than  with 
sloganeering. 

Nine  months  have  now  elapsed  since 
the  Republican  Administration  came 
into  power  and  its  actions  do  not  make 
an  especially  convincing  crusade  to  com- 
bat the  Nation's  ills. 

In  his  inaugural  address.  President 
Nixon  has  promised  a  low-key,  low  vol- 
ume administration,  and  at  the  first  8 
months  in  office,  this  is  approximately 
the  image  that  has  emerged. 

There  has  been  restraint  in  appraising 
the  successes  and  failures  of  the  new 
administration,  but  now  evaluations  are 
being  made  by  the  political  analysts  and 
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by  men  in  high  places  who  are  aware  of 
the  problems  which  confront  the  Nation 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  a  thoughtful  appraisal  of  the  Nixon 
administration  by  Hubert  Humphrey 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  last  Monday,  September  22,  1969 
I  wish  to  include  Mr.  Humphrey's  ob- 
servations and  critique  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  article  follows : 
No  Way  To  Run  an  Airline,  a  Railroad. 
OR   A  Nation 

(By  Hubert  Humphrey) 
A  year  ago.  six  weeks  before  the  election, 
Richard  M.  Nixon  told  the  American  people 
of  his  concept  of  the  presidency.  He  said: 
"The  next  president  must  take  an  activist 
view  of  his  office.  He  must  articulate  the  na- 
tion's values,  define  its  goals  and  marshal  its 
will." 

All  thru  the  campaign,  candidate  Ni.xon 
said  he  would  stop  crime  and  Inflation  and 
rising  taxes.  He  promised  peace  at  home  and 
abroad. 

In  his  acceptance  speech  at  Miami,  he  said: 
"The  wave  of  crime  is  not  going  to  be  the 
wave  of  the  future  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 

He  said :  "Let  us  build  bridges,  my  friends, 
build  bridges  of  human  dignity  across  that 
gulf  that  separates  black  America  from  white 
America." 

And  he  said:  "I  see  the  day  when  our  senior 
citizens  and  millions  of  others  can  plan  for 
the  future  with  the  assurance  that  their 
government  is  not  going  to  rob  them  of  their 
savings  by  destroying  the  value  of  the  dollar." 
The  Republican  theme  In  1968  was  a  spe- 
cial concern  for  the  silent  American,  the  for- 
gotten American.  They  pay  most  of  the  taxes. 
It  is  their  dollar  being  eroded  by  inflation. 
They  suffer  from  Increasing  costs  of  higher 
education  for  their  sons  and  daughters.  Tliey 
are  the  victims  of  splrallng  medical  costs. 
They  are  being  squeezed  by  tight  credit  and 
high  interest  rates.  Their  neighborhoods  are 
threatened  with  violence  and  crime. 

Their  pain  .-ind  suffering  was  to  be  eased.  A 
new  administration  would  set  America  on  .i 
new  course.  Let's  take  a  look  at  the  record. 
Crime  Is  still  out  of  control.  FBI  figures 
for  1969  Indicate  a  10  per  cent  Increase  In 
the  crime  rate.  After  all  the  campaign  rheto- 
ric. Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  now 
says:  "Basically,  .street  crime  Is  outside  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  government." 

Pood  prices  are  rising  8  per  cent  a  year.  In 
most  cities,  hamburger  and  bacon  have  gone 
up  10  cents  a  pound. 

Parents  who  sent  their  children  to  college 
this  fall  found  costs  up  $100  to  $200  per  year. 
The  average  increase  was  8  per  cent. 

Families  who  hoped  to  buy  a  new  home 
this  year  have  found  Interest  rates  rapidly 
rising,  with  the  average  rate  for  a  new  home 
now  8  per  cent. 

While  the  nation's  housing  needs  are  esti- 
mated at  2.5  million  units  per  year  for  the 
next  10  years,  new  housing  "starts  have 
dropped  from  an  annual  rate  of  1.8  million 
in  1968  to  1.4  million  this  year,  and  the  rate 
may  drop  even  more. 

The  cost  of  living,  which  went  up  3  per 
cent  In  1967  and  4  per  cent  in  1968.  is  in- 
creasing at  an  annual  rate  of  6V4  per  cent 
under  President  Nixon. 

The  White  House  sat  idly  by  while  the  big 
banks  increased  the  prime  interest  rate  to 
8»4  per  cent,  and  there  Is  talk  of  another 
Increbse. 

Despite  a  campaign  promise  to  the  con- 
trary. President  Nixon  demanded  extension 
of  the  10  per  cent  Income  tax  surcharge. 

A  tax  reform  bill  finally  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  It  was  the  work  of 
Democrats  in  Congress,  not  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. The  bill   provides  $9  billion  a 
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year  In  tax  relief  for  low  and  middle  income 
families,  but  the  Nixon  administration  says 
the  House  bill  gives  too  much  tax  relief  to 
the  low  and  middle  Income  families  and  not 
enough  to  business.  So  the  administration 
proposal  is  to  hand  corporate  business,  which 
is  already  enjoying  record  profits,  $2  billion 
In  exUa  tax  relief. 

Hospital  and  medical  costs  continue  to  rise 
at  an  alarming  rate.  Budget  cutbacks  are 
forcing  reductions  In  medical  research,  hos- 
pital construction  and  neighborhood  health 
centers. 

Candidate  Nixon's  "black  capitalism  pro- 
gram no  longer  Is  mentioned  at  the  White 
House.  "Black  capitalism  Is  a  shambles,"  ac- 
cording to  Whitney  Yotmg,  Jr.,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Urban  League. 

During  the  campaign,  candidate  Nixon  al- 
so emphasized  that  he  did  not  want  a  gov- 
ernment of  'yes  men."  He  promised  an  ad- 
ministration of  -open,  candid  dialogue." 

One  of  President  Nixon's  first  nominations 
was  that  of  Dr.  Franklin  Long  to  head  the 
NAtional  Science  Foundation.  President 
Nixon  called  Dr.  Long  "a  man  of  eminent 
credentials,"  but  then  when  it  was  discov- 
ered Dr.  Long  opposed  the  Nixon  ABM  plan, 
the  nomination  was  withdrawn  After  wither- 
ing criticism  from  the  scientific  community. 
President  Nixon  again  reversed  himself  and 
offered  the  Job  to  Dr.  Long,  who  by  this  time 
wanted  no  part  of  the  administration. 

Then  HEW  Secretary  Robert  Pinch  select- 
ed Dr.  John  Knowles  to  be  his  assistant  sec- 
retary for  health.  But  top  officials  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  which  had 
contributed  heavily  to  the  Nixon  campaign, 
objected.  After  six  months  of  political  in- 
fighting, secretary  Pinch  finally  had  to  back 
down.  Senator  Charles  Goodell.  R.,  NY.,  con- 
cluded: "The  choice  was  between  fllUng  the 
nation's  top  medical  post  on  the  basis  of 
merit  or  politics.  Politics  won  " 

In  March.  Clifford  L.  Alexander,  Jr..  chair- 
man of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission,  was  warned  that  btislnessmen 
were  complaining  of  "being  harassed"  by 
the  commission.  He  was  told  "it  is  going  to 
stop  or  somebody  Is  going  to  lose  his  job." 
The  next  dav,  Alexander  was  replaced  as 
chairman,  and  In  April  Alexander  resigned 
from  the  commission,  saying,  "The  public 
conclusion  Is  inescapable:  vigorous  efforts  to 
enforce  the  laws  on  employment  discrimina- 
tion are  not  among  the  goals  of  this  admin- 
istration." 

Alter  eight  months.  It  Is  beginning  to  look 
as  if  the  Nixon  administration  may  not  only 
be  veering  to  the  right  as  part  of  a  "southern 
strategy"  of  re-election,  but  it  may  not  get 
off  the  ground  at  all. 

We  were  told  the  Nixon  years  would  be  a 
beautiful  flight  into  the  future.  What's  hap- 
pened? The  plane  made  it  to  the  end  of  the 
runway,  but  Its  engines  are  sputtering  and 
it's  not  moving.  I  think  one  of  the  prob- 
lems is  that  the  pilot  Is  looking  over  maps 
that  were  good  in  the  1950s  but  are  out  of 
date  in  1969. 

As  we  head  Into  the  1970s,  the  flight  into 
the  promised  land  probably  v.nil  be  cancelled 
and  passengers  will  be  taken  back  to  the 
terminal  for  a  safer,  slower  horse  and  buggy. 
The  forgotten  American  has  been  forgotten. 
I  say  this  is  no  way  to  run  an  airline,  a 
railroad,  or  a  nation. 


AMERICAN   ACADEMICS 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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an     ordinary,     run-of-the-mill     speech 
neither  is  Mr.  Boorstin  an  ordinary  man. 
He  is  a  recipient  of  the  Preston  and 
Sterling  Morton  Distinguished  Service 
Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  a  member  of   its  faculty 
since  1944,  and  has  been  described  by  a 
reviewer  for  the  National  Observer  as 
"no  ordinary  historian,"  but  "a  practi- 
tioner of  social  history,"  a  field  that  for 
years  has  struggled  to  gain  respectabil- 
ity   alongside    the    more    conventional 
fields."  Daniel  Joseph  Boorstin  was  born 
on  October  2,  1914  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  one 
of  the  two  sons  of  Samuel  Aaron  Boor- 
stin. a  lawj-er.  and  of  Dora  (Olsan^  Boor- 
stin. His  grandparents  on  both  sides  of 
his  family  were  Russian-Jewish  immi- 
grants. His  brother,  Robert  L.  Boorstin, 
is  an  investment  counselor  in  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif.  Boorstin  grew  up  in  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  where  he  had  moved  with  his  fam- 
ily at  the  age  of  2.  After  graduating  from 
Central  High  School  in  Tulsa  in  1930,  he 
entered  Harvard  University  at  the  en- 
couragement of  his  mother.  Undecided 
about  a  career,  he  majored  in  English 
history  and  in  literature.  At  Harvard, 
Boorstin  also  served  as  editor  of  the 
undergraduate    daily,    the    Crimson.    A 
senior  honor  essay  that  he  wrote  about 
Edward  Gibbon's  "History  of  the  Decline 
and  Pall  of  the  Roman  Empire"  brought 
him  the  Bowdoin  Prize  in  1934,  when  he 
graduated   from   Harvard   summa   cum 
laude  with  a  B.A.  degree. 

Dr.  Boorstin,  by  his  own  account,  is  a 
refugee  from  radicalism.  He  has  a  dis- 
tinguished and  unusual  legal  career,  be- 
ing one  of  the  few  Americans  who  is  en- 
titled to  plead  cases  before  the  English 
Bar.  He  is  a  distinguished  editor  and 
author  and  has  provided  us  with  some 
excellent  comments  upon  the  current 
academic  scene. 

He  has  been  honored  by  previous  ad- 
ministrations and  I  am  sure  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  Nation  in  a  valuable 

way. 

As  I  have  said,  his  was  not  an  ordi- 
nar>-  address.  It  did  not  pit  American 
against  American,  black  against  white, 
poor  against  rich.  It  freely  acknowledged 
the  existence  of  problems — many  of 
which  are  real,  others  only  imagined,  but 
nearlv  all  with  us  for  far  too  many  years. 
The  majority  of  his  talk,  however,  con- 
cerned itself  with  what  is  right  in  Amer- 
ica, and  how  each  of  us — young  and  old- 
can  and  must  work  together  to  make  it 
better. 

It  focuses  attention  on  our  educational 
system— both  its  successes,  which  are 
many,  and  its  failures,  which  are  few. 
But  mostly  it  is  a  plea.  A  plea  for  ra- 
tionality, for  true  intellectualism,  for  tol- 
eration.' It  is.  it  seems  to  me,  a  plea  we 
can  ignore  only  at  the  expense  of  our 
excellent  system  of  education  and.  there- 
fore, only  at  the  expense  of  America  her- 
self. I  highly  recommend  its  being  read, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Thursday,  September  25,  1969 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  address 
delivered  at  the  University  of  Tulsa  by 
Daniel  J.  Boorstin.  Just  as  this  is  not 


Address   at   the   Universitt   of  Tcxsa, 
JtTNi    1.  1969 

(By  Daniel  J.  Boorstin) 
Apology  lias  become  the  American  posture 


The    liberal    virtue    of   self-crttlclsm    Is   be- 
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coming  the  national  vice  of  seif-hate.  We 
seem  to  see  everytlUng  about  otxrselTes  except 
what  is  good,  everything  about  our  past  ex- 
cept what  we  have  achieved.  Groveling  has 
become  the  national  disease. 

The  missing  Ingredient  in  the  'Dnlted 
States  today  Is  pride.  This  Is  what  the  dic- 
tionary calls  "a  becoming  or  dlgmfied  sense 
of  what  18  due  to  one's  self  or  one's  posi- 
tion or  character:  self-respect;  sell-eeteem." 
We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  lack 
of  It  that  we  have  begun  to  Imagine  that  our 
absence  of  self-esteem  Is  aomehow  a  virtue. 
The  accumulating  symptoms  are  every- 
where. In  the  UnUted  States  it  has  always 
been  hard  to  define  an  "Intellectual."  But  we 
have  now  almost  reached  the  point  where 
an  American  intellectual  Is  a  person  who 
believes  that  the  whole  community  is  antl- 
Intellectual  And,  similarly,  the  definition  of 
a  "liberal"  here  has  been  elusive.  Now  In 
the  United  States  people  who  call  them- 
selves liberals  tend  to  be  those  who  believe 
that  all  American  society  Is  Illiberal.  And 
extremist-Uberals  would  even  seem  to  be- 
lieve that  our  nation  consists  predominantly 
of  imperallst,  war-mongerlng  racists. 

How  have  we  come  to  this  plight?  How  can 
we  explain  that  our  nation  which  fought 
the  Civil  War,  the  bloodiest  war  of  the  19th 
centurv,  to  secure  the  freedom  of  an  op- 
pressed minority,  which  In  the  last  cen- 
tury and  a  half  was  the  asylum  for  the  op- 
pressed of  the  world  and  received  some  fifty 
million  immigrants,  which  for  so  long  con- 
sidered Itself  "the  last  best  hope  of  man- 
kind"— how  can  we  explain  that  our  spirits 
have  fallen  so  low  that  we  have  made  us  a 
national  costume  of  sackcloth  and  ashes? 

The  answer.  I  suggest,  does  not  lie  In  an 
objective  failure  of  American  Institutions. 
It  Is  not  that  we  have  given  up  the  struggle 
for  a  better  life.  It  is  rather  that  our  Im- 
patient, energetic  nation,  plunging  and 
pushing  and  pulling  toward  a  fulfillment 
of  democracy,  has  refused  to  face  its  para- 
doxes. A  paradox,  you  will  recall,  is  a  state- 
ment seemingly  contradictory,  but  actually 
true. 

Tonight  I  will  speak  of  one  of  the  para- 
doxes of  democracy.  Of  one  point  where  our 
extravagant  democratic  hopes  come  up 
against  the  hard  facts  of  life — in  the  world 
of  higher  education. 

During  the  last  three  centuries  the  Ameri- 
can People  have  undertaken  the  most  wide- 
spread, perhaps  the  most  remsirkable,  and 
probablv  the  most  successful  educational 
experiment  in  history.  Even  in  the  early  17th 
century  a  law  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  required  each  community  to  provide 
a  system  of  public  education.  Free  and  uni- 
versal public  education,  unheard  of  In  the 
Old  World,  became  familiar  in  America.. 
Communities  first  provided  free  elementary 
education,  then  secondary  education  (the 
public  high  school  was  an  American  in- 
novation) . 

Then,  with  the  rise  of  state  universities, 
land-grant  colleges,  and  myriad  municipal 
and  other  Institutions,  In  our  time  we  have 
provided  a  virtually  free  and  nearly  uni- 
versal higher  education.  At  every  stage  this 
movement  has  been  unprecedented. 

Our  Evstem  of  higher  education  is  without 
doubt  the  best  in  the  world.  Our  colleges  and 
universities  are  by  far  the  best  staffed  :n 
faculty,  the  best  equipped  in  Utwaries,  labo- 
ratories, and  classrooms.  They  are  the  most 
numerous  and  reach  the  largest  !)roportlon 
of  the  population.  Today  some  2,400  Ameri- 
can institutions  of  higher  learning  contain 
a  student  enrollment  of  over  7,000.000  and 
faculties  numbering  over  500.000.  The  faculty 
members  of  American  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  combined 
student  populations  of  all  InstltuUons  of 
higher  learning  In  England  and  France.  Our 
college  student  population  Itself  Is  nearly 
equal  to  the  combined  total  populations  of 
persons  of  all  ages  In  Denmark  and  Norway. 
About  40 Tc  of  the  students  are  women.  Even 
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ten  years  ago,  there  were  more  Negroes  at- 
tending American  colleges  and  universities 
than  the  then  total  college  population  of 
England  or  of  Prance. 

Anyone  who  complains  of  the  lack  of  op- 
portxmlty  for  "communication"  between 
faculty  and  students  here  should  visit  the 
other  cultivated  nations  of  the  world.  In 
Italy.  Spain.  Greece,  and  Latin  America  the 
norm  is  a  part-time  faculty.  The  shockingly- 
underpaid  professors  who  have  to  piece  out 
their  incomes  by  other  Jobs,  barely  have  time 
to  attend  their  classes,  much  less  to  chat 
informally  with  students  at  offlce-hours  or 
over  a  glass  of  beer  at  their  homes.  In  great 
British  universities  we  still  see  segregated 
dining  facilities,  offering  superior  cuisine  for 
the  faculty.  At  the  Sorbonne  the  faculty  is 
so  dispersed,  so  hurried,  and  so  Jealous  of  one 
another's  work,  that  they  t>arely  communi- 
cate with  one  another,  much  less  with  their 
students. 

If  American  students  believe  their  housing 
Inadequate  or  their  social  halls  Ill-equipped, 
let  them  leave  their  stadia  and  their  swim- 
ming pools  and  bowling  alleys  and  billiard 
rooms  and  ping-pong  tables  and  lunchrooms 
and  take  a  quick  trip  to  Paris,  where  there 
are  no  social  facilities  at  all  The  cafes  of  the 
Left  Bank,  so  picturesque  for  the  three-day 
tourlsf .  Took  far  dififerent  to  the  French  stu- 
cTent  WTTcf  must  pay  for  the  privilege  of  sitting 
there  to  meet  his  friends.  He  cannot  meet 
them  in  the  library  for — by  American  uni- 
versity standards — there  Is  no  library,  but 
only  a  dank,  crowded  hall  without  the  cur- 
rent t>ooks  much  less  a  comfortable  place  to 
sit  while  you  read  them.  And  it  is  difficult 
for  him  to  meet  his  friends  between  lectures. 
For  if  the  student  is  not  seated  in  the  lecture 
hall  an  hour  or  so  in  advance,  he  may  have 
to  sit  on  the  floor  or  stand  in  the  door.  In 
Paris,  it  is  not  unusual  for  students  to  live 
in  ill-lighted  attics  or  basements  which  few 
American  institutions  would  use  for  piling 
trash. 

If  American  students  complain  of  lack  of 
democracy  and  lack  of  opportunity  for  stu- 
dent participation,  let  them  read  the  sign, 
yellowed  with  age,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Sorbonne.  warning  that  to  use  these  premises 
for  political  discussions  is  illegal.  Or,  let 
them  take  time  out  from  student  councils 
and  committees  and  sit-ins  to  visit  the  great 
Universities  of  Germany  or  Japan.  There  the 
standoffish  Herr  Doktor  Professor  rules  the 
rocjst. 

The  sober  fact  is  that  our  system  of  col- 
leges and  universities  Is  without  equal.  At 
least  seventy-live  of  our  Universities  and  at 
least  nve  hundred  of  our  four-year  colleges 
provide  a  total  educational  opportunity  ri- 
valled by  only  a  few  institutions  elsewhere 
in  the  world. 

How,  then,  can  we  explain  the  current  na- 
tional psychosis — of  apology  for  our  higher 
education?  How  can  we  explain  the  spectacle 
— which  now  begins  to  have  the  uniformity 
and  regularity  of  a  folk-ritual?  Whenever  a 
rock  is  thrown,  a  sit-in  is  staged,  or  knives 
or  guns  are  brandished  on  campus  (by  per- 
sons who  may  or  may  not  be  students),  we 
hear  from  many  professors,  from  nearly  all 
deans  and  college  presidents,  and  from  too 
many  half-informed  public  figures,  a  chorus 
sung  in  unison.  The  tune  may  vary,  but  the 
words  are  always  the  same:  "Reforms-Long- 
Overdue!"  The  chorus  Is  recited  with  the  self- 
righteousness  of  a  pledge  of  allegiance  and 
with  the  solemn  orthodo.xy  of  a  national 
anthem. 

Tonight  I  will  not  try  to  talk  about  the 
deeper  forces  and  motives  that  have  given  a 
few  of  our  students  their  myopia,  and  have 
brought  them  to  this  pitch  of  irrationality.  I 
win  not  talk  about  the  increasing  conspicu- 
ousness  of  dissent,  the  Increasing  tempta- 
tions of  our  ever-multiplying  media  to  dram- 
atize and  advertise  and  spectacularlze  the 
most  violent  acts  and  to  make  heroes  of  dys- 
peptics and  psychotlcs.  Nor  will  I  talk 
about  how  this  tendency  of  our  technology 
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has  been  reenforced  by  many  irresponsible 
newspaper  editors,  radio  commentators,  and 
television  programmers.  I  wiU  not  talk  about 
the  new  Sociology  of  self -denigration,  about 
the  vulgarization  of  the  social  sciences  so 
that  F>eople  who  consider  themselves  up-to- 
date  and  well-informed  like  to  think  of  our 
whole  country  as  a  nation  of  racist,  waste- 
making,    hidden-persuading.    Madison-Ave- 
nue, organization  men — a  power-elite  work- 
ing in  executive  suites  and  (with  their  status- 
seeking   virives)    inhabiting   a   child-centered 
Suburban  Wasteland.  Nor  will  I  talk  about 
the  deeper   tendencies   in   American  educa- 
tion, in  American  religion,  or  in  the  American 
family,  which  have  pushed  out  of  vision  the 
continuity  of  our  past.  Nor  will  I  trace  the 
movements  which   have  displaced   "history" 
by  "social  studies"  and  which  have  replaced 
the  narrative  of  achievements,  the  study  of 
institutions,    the   excitement   of   great   men 
and  great  events  by  a  dreary  focus  on  "Is- 
sues'  and  "problems."  Nor  wlU  I  try  to  ex- 
plain  the   extraordinary   feat   by   which    the 
whole  American   past— a  great  chronicle  of 
the  cooperative  adventure  of  varied  peoples- 
has  come  to  be  presented  to  more  and  more 
students  as  only  so  many  centuries  of  Exced- 
rln  headaches. 

Here  in  the  Umted  States  today  the  crucial 
problems  of  higher  education  come  from  the 
very  fact  that  till  now  we  have  been  so  spec- 
tacularly democratic.  Relentlessly  inslstine 
that  every  American  is  entitled,  as"  his  birth- 
right to  all  the  education  that  his  native 
talents  equip  him  for,  we  have  pushed  toward 
the  outer  limits  of  the  real  world.  We  begin 
to  believe  that  all  Americans,  when  they 
reach  the  proper  age,  are  by  definition  equally 

?nH  w  ?  ?f°^'  "■°'"  ^  ^'S^«^  education 
and  that  similarly  all  these  Americans  when 
they  reach  the  usual  age  of  college-gradua- 
tion are  then  ex  hypothesi  entitled  to  a  di- 
ploma. The  right  to  a  diploma  becomes 
equated  with  the  right  to  vote  becomes 

rn\V,l  ^'"P""^"'  ^°  remember  that  we  come 
to  tms  bizarre  way  of  thinking  through  our 
democratic  faith.  And  we  are  actually 
strengthened  in  our  fantastic  expectations 
by  our  real  success  in  developing  an  equall- 
tarlan  society.  Our  traditional  optimism  and 
our  wealth  have  nourished  our  charitable  de- 
11^^^  f''^  Everybody  Everj-thing.  Because 
we  do^know  in  our  democratic  hearts  that 
Everybody  13  as  good  as  Everybody  else.  But 
certain  problems  arise  when  the  Good  Thine 
that  wie  want  to  give  to  Everybody  is  a  higher 
^^"=a«i°n-  This  IS  a  painful  Democratic  vZ- 
adox.  We  must  now  face  it  if  we  are  to  have 
any  system  of  higher  education  at  all 
While  a  democratic  society  must  be  ruth- 

ih^    l^^^^in  ^  ^"  ^'"^'^'^  ■'^  ^^"=»1  before 
the   law.   while   republican   government   de- 
pends on  willingness  to  acquiesce  In  the  decl- 
sions  Of   the   majority   constitutionally  ex- 
pressed, the  rules  of  the  world  of  learning  are 
quite   different.   The   claim   of  an   Idea   or   a 
fact  to  a  hearing  cannot  be  decided  by  ma- 
jority-rote and  dare  not  be  decided  by  force 
If  TTtilversltles  are  to  serve  a  democratic 
society,  if  our  democratic  society  Is  to  sur- 
vive   against    totalitarian    governments     we 
must  not  merely  recognize,  but  must  actu- 
ally preserve  and  treasure  this  paradox   The 
corruption  of  learning  In  totalitarian  coun- 
tries is  itself  Oddly  enough  an  example  of 
What  happens  when  ■'democracV- the  rule 
of  the   majority   will- is   allowed   to   govern 
teaching  and   research   in  universities    The 
fact  tljat  a  majority  of  the  German  people 
favored     Nazism     and     believe     the     Aryan 
Myth— this  did  not  make  Nazism  one  whit 
better  as  a  governing  principle  in  universities 
The  fact  that  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party  was  probably  sup- 
ported by  a  majority  of  the  populace  when  In 
1948  they  enacted  the  genetics  of  Lysenko  In- 
to university  gospel  for  universities— this  did 
not  make  it  one  iota  better  as  science.  Our 
own  American  umversltles  have  again  and 
again  oroflted  from  the  coming  of  refugee 
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scholars,  who  managed  to  escape  petty  tv 
rants  or  labor  camps  or  gas  chambers  where 
the  "majority"  view  of  their  former  society 
would  have  sent  them,  and  in  which  their 
"Aryan"  or  otherwise  orthodox  colleaeuf, 
acquiesced.  ^ 

The  university  must  be  a  place  of  respect 
for    and    preference    for    intellectual    supe 
rlority.  Not  for  superiority  in  wealth   in  an 
cestry.  in  political  influence,  and  surelv  not 
in  race— white  or  black.  Within  the  univer 
sities,  then.  White  Racism  and  Black  Brah 
manlsm,  and  every  other  kind  of  non-inteU 
lectual  exceptionallsm,  is  a  cancer. 

In  the  university  all  men  are  not  equal 
Those  better  endowed  or  better  equipped  in ' 
tellectually  must  be  preferred  In  admUMon 
and  preferred  in  recogmtion.  The  teacher- 
student  relationship,  too,  must  be  governed 
by  this  fact  If  the  teacher  does  not  have 
more  knowledge  or  intellectual  skill  than  the 
student,  then  the  student  is  wasting  his 
time;  If  he  does,  then  In  the  intellectual  rela- 
tionshjp  they  are  not  quite  equal.  If  we  give 
in  to  the  armed  demands  of  militants  to  ad- 
mlt  persons  to  universliy  because  of  their 
race,  their  poverty,  their  illiteracy,  or  any 
other  non-intellectual  distinctions."  our  uni- 
versities can  no  longer  serve  all  of  us—or 
any  of  us.  If  any  ill-informed  person  can  re- 
ceive the  imprimatur  of  the  university  be- 
cause  a  bomb  will  explode  if  he  does  not  the 
university  has  begun  to  cease  to  be  a  r.ni- 
versity. 

Can  we  reward  intellectual  medlocritv  and 
inferiority  (whether  due  to  heredity  or  en- 
vironment or  lack  of  opportunity)  and  still 
expect  to  produce  intellectual  excellence^  Of 
course  It  is  our  democratic  duty  to  open  the 
chances  for  all  Americans — regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  sex— fully  to  develop  their 
talents.  But  It  is  also  our  democratic  duty 
not  to  debase  our  Intellectual  life  or  to  cor- 
rupt the  sources  of  our  knowledge  Our  na- 
tional prosperity  and  even  our  national  sur- 
vival  depends  on  our  ahllitv  to  enlist  our  best 
geniuses  and  our  ablest  minds  in  the  service 
of  all  of  us  If  we  are  not  at  least  as  ruthless 
in  preferring  intellectual  excellence  as  we 
are  in  enforcing  equality  before  the  law  It 
will  not  be  long  before  we  will  not  have  anv 
society  in  which  the  rich  or  the  poor.  :h"e 
equal  or  the  unequal  can  survive,  much  less 
prosper. 

It  haa  somettmes  been  considered  an  ami- 
able American  democratic  foible  to  ^ive 
prizes  and  titles  to  everybody.  The  Ge.Tnan 
and  Swiss  and  French  officers  who  came  to 
serve  with  us  in  the  American  Revolution 
were  astonished  that  the  Continental  Army 
had  so  few  privates.  They  were  advised  to  ad"- 
dress  everybody  as  "captain"  until  the  con- 
trary was  proven.  We  liave  shown  the  same 
weakness  when  it  has  come  to  college  de- 
grees. Bliss  Perry,  after  forty  vears  of  teach- 
ing at  Williams,  Princeton,  and  Harvard,  tnce 
proposed  that  the  only  way  to  solve  the  dem- 
ocratic dilemma  in  American  colleges  was  to 
award  the  Bachelor's  E>egree  to  aU  Americans 
at  birth. 

The  proverbial  willingness  of  some  of  our 
colleges  to  award  degrees  for  good  fellowship 
or  athletic  prowess,  once  considered  hilarious, 
is  no  longer  even  funny.  Nowadays  a  nation 
cannot  survive,  much  less  hold  world  leader- 
ship. If  it  does  not  keep  moving  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  knowledge.  Recently,  one  of  our 
sharpest  critics,  the  French  journalist  J.  J. 
Servan-Schreiber  In  his  American  Challenge 
tried  to  awaken  the  peoples  of  EXuope  by 
showing  how  American  leadership  grew  out 
of  our  superiority  in  knowledge  and  In  orga- 
nization. And  these,  he  explained,  were  a 
long-term  product  of  our  system  of  higher 
education.  We  would  do  well  to  take  his  words 
seriously. 

The  intellectual  resources  of  any  nation 
are  limited.  Superior  talents  are  scarce  in 
all  times  and  places.  They  must  be  sifted 
and  treasured  and  nurtured.  For  Technology 
is  ruthlessly  democratic.  She  has  no  special 
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respect  for   minorities.   She   knows  nothing 
but  competence.  An  atomic  reactor  Is  no  bet- 
ter run  because  it  is  run  by  a  person  whose 
skin  is  white  or  black.  This  is  what  Jeffer- 
son meant  when  he  urged  that  the  survival  of 
our  society  might  depend  on  our  ability  to 
discover  and  to  nurture  our  "natural  aristoc- 
racy." An  equalltarian  society,  to  be  strong, 
must   have   institutions  of   higher   learning 
which  give  due  respect  to  superior  knowl- 
edge and  superior  talents.  Yet  our  colleges 
and  universities  must  remain  Integral  with 
our  whole  democratic  society.  We  have  long 
since  abolished  hereditary  titles,  benefit  of 
clergy,  the  buying  and  selling  of  offices,  and 
the  notion  that  learned  men  are  a  law  unto 
themselves.  But  now.  under  tlie  shibboleth 
of  reform  and  under  cover  of  "equality"  we 
hear  the  claim  that  student  militants  and 
black  militante  are  a  law  unto  themselves. 
They  claim  for  themselves  the  privileges  we 
have  long  since  denied  to  men  of  wealth,  men 
of    -good  family."   to  the  clergy,  or  to  any 
other  special  group.  Our  overprivileged  mili- 
tants, when  they  claim  for  their  unlettered 
selves  the   priviieges  of  the  learned  clerks, 
would  take  us  back  to  the  middle  ages.  They 
claim  exemption  from  the  rules  of  our  so- 
ciety   against     robbery,     trespass,     mayhem, 
false-imprisonment,    arson,    blackmail,    and 
murder.  These  student  miliUints  and  "black" 
militants— for   all    their   talk   of   "equality" 
and  "the  future" — are  our  most  unashamed 
claimants  of  special  privilege.  They  are  our 
reactionaries. 

As  a  historian  I  cannot  deny  that  history 
shows  that  violence  has  its  uses.  But  was 
there  ever  an  example  of  an  educational 
institution  improved  by  acts  of  violence. 
0!  libraries  improved  by  the  burning  of  books 
or  card  catalogues,  or  of  educational  proc- 
esses improved  by  paralysis?  When  did  edu- 
cational leaders  gain  respect  by  surrender- 
ing their  institutions  to  those  who  would 
destroy  them? 

What  sensible  person  can  deny  that  our 
colleges  and  universities  can  be  improved? 
But  who  will  say  that  they  can  be  Improved 
if  they  cease  to  be  arenas  of  rational  dis- 
cussion? To  hand  over  university-govern- 
ment, or  any  part  of  it.  to  those  persons 
(students  or  non-students,  white  or  black) 
who  condemn  the  rational  processes  which 
alone  justify  a  university— this  can  only  be 
the  iirst  step  of  chaos.  This  Is  what  recently 
happened  at  Cornell  and  at  Harvard — to  their 
shame,  and  ours. 

We  can  all  be  happy  to  see  the  disappear- 
ance from  the  calendar  of  living  folk-figures 
ot  the  once-familiar  Uncle  Tom.  That  shuf- 
fling, "Yassuh-Boss"  character  will  not  be 
missed.  But  we  must  be  Just  as  unhappy  to 
see  him  replaced  by  a  new  American  folk- 
figure,  now  becoming  all-too-famlllar.  He  Is 
the  "Professor  Tom."  His  moral  fault  is  worse 
than  that  of  the  old  Uncle  Tom.  The  old 
Uncle  Tom  at  least  did  not  have  the  ad- 
vantages of  education  nor  the  power  or  dig- 
nity of  any  position  of  authority.  And.  to 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  at  least,  he  had  the 
dignity  of  the  Christ-like  lover  of  his  enemies, 
willing  to  suffer  so  that  others  might  be 
saved.  But  our  Professor  Tom  Is  cut  from  an- 
other cloth.  If  he  suffers.  It  is  not  from 
courage  but  from  weakness.  If  he  fails  his  Is 
a  failure  not  only  of  personal  integrity,  but 
of  leadership. 

Professor  Tom  is  running  scared.  The 
Slightest  show  of  force,  or  even  a  threat  of 
a  threat  of  force  is  enouugh  to  make  him 
quake,  and  then  add  a  few  more  militants  to 
his  ad  hoc  committee. 

But  just  as  the  old  Uncle  Tom  was  in- 
dignity to  all  of  us,  so  the  new  Professor  Tom 
symbolizes  a  moral  weakness  that  can  cor- 
rupt us  all.  Professors  who  believe  in  the 
mission  of  their  universities,  who  believe  in 
the  need  for  knowledge  and  rational  dis- 
cussion among  men,  cannot  become  Profes- 
sor Tom's.  Students  who  want  an  education 
will  not  want  to  be  taught  by  Professor 
Tom's. 
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Democracies  are  seldom  murdered.  More 
often  they  commit  suicide  A  democratic 
society  cannot  be  destroyed  except  with  the 
collaboration  of  Its  victims.  In  our  time  we 
can  see  a  foreshadowing  of  this  collaboration 
in  the  widespread  tendency  to  Spiritual  Ap- 
peasement This  will  not  bring  "Peace  in  our 
Time" — or  in  any  time.  The  forces  of  un- 
reason cannot  be  conciliated  by  telling  the 
Nazis  within  that  they  are  half-right,  or  by 
giving  them  an  equal  voice."  The  Golden 
Mean,  despite  current  claims  to  the  con- 
trary. Is  not  a  policy  halfway  between  right 
and  wTong.  No  assertion  become^  more  right 
or  more  rational  because  it  Is  support-ed  by 
threats.  Spiritual  Appeasement  is  the  dis- 
ease of  those  who  lack  faith  in  themselves, 
in  their  institutions,  and  in  the  struggle  to 
make  all  men  fully  human.  The  antidote 
Is  not  hate:  It  is  faith,  and  pride. 


RETURN  OF  BLACK  MILITANT 
LEADER 
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demicall^'  in  \-iew  of  the  overt  violence 
and  revolutionary  tactics  employed  by 
this  band  of  militants.  In  addition.  Wil- 
liams' contacts  with  representatives  of 
hostile  countries  serves  to  increase  the 
potential  for  violence  by  giving  Inspira- 
tion, encouragement,  and  support  to  the 
revolutionai-y  aims,  doctrines,  and  activi- 
ties of  black  extremists  m  this  country. 
In  new  of  this,  we  must  certainly  look 
upon  Williams  and  his  cohorts  as  a  pres- 
ent and  potential  threat  to  our  society 
and  Its  institutions. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Negro  citizens  will 
continue  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  respon- 
sible leaders  of  the  civil  rights  movement, 
who  have  repeatedly  warned  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  violence.  It  is  my  hope  that 
Negro  citizens  will  recognize  the  truly 
pernicious  nature  of  Williams'  doctrines, 
which  would  usher  in  an  era  of  catas- 
trophy  for  all.  He  and  his  fellow  malcon- 
tents must  be  isolated  and  defused. 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Thursday.  September  25.  1969 

Mr.   ICHORD.   Mr.   Speaker.   I  noted 
with  deep  concern  the  recent  return  to 
the  United  States  of  black  militant  leader 
Robert  FrankUn  Williams,  who  has  been 
a  fugitive  for  the  past  8  years  from  kid- 
naping chai-ges  growing  out  of  a  racial 
incident  in  Monroe.  N.C.  Since  fleeing 
from  the  United  States  in  1961,  Williams 
has  spent  the  bulk  of  his  time  in  the 
hostile   countries   of   Cuba,   Communist 
China,    and    North    Vietnam,    While    in 
Cuba.    Williams    broadcasted    regularly 
over   Fidel   Castro's   "Radio  Dixie  "   en- 
couraging the  American  Negro  commu- 
nity to  foment  unrest  and  to  take  part 
iia  i-iots  and  uprisings.  One  of  the  most 
vicious  instruments  utilized  by  Williams 
in  his  propaganda  attacks  on  the  United 
States  has  been  "The  Crusader,"  a  news- 
letter published  by  Williams  in  Commu- 
nist China.  As  an  example  of  this  man's 
propensity  for  \iolence,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  your  attention  remarks  made  by 
Williams  in  the  summer   1969,  issue  of 
"The  Crusader.  "  On  page  19  of  this  issue, 
Williams    in    openly    advocating    urban 
guerrilla    warfare    and    street   fighting, 
stated: 

This  is  the  era  of  extended  communica- 
tions, exposed  pipelines,  arteries,  inflammable 
cities,  a  highly  sensitive  and  complicated,  but 
essential.  Industrial  complex.  This  Is  the  era 
of  the  match,  the  molotov  cocktail,  the  sling- 
shot with  steel  pellets,  the  plastic  bomb,  the 
sniper's  rifle,  the  hacksaw  and  a  host  of  other 
highly  destructive  weapons  that  are  readily 
available 

Recent  newspaper  articles  reported 
that  upon  his  arrival  in  Detroit  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  1969,  Williams,  president  of 
the  Republic  of  New  Africa,  a  black  mili- 
tant group  which  demands  possession  of 
six  Southern  States  for  a  Negro  republic, 
was  given  a  hero's  welcome  by  over  100 
members  of  the  Black  Legion,  the  para- 
military arm  of  the  Republic  of  New 
Africa.  These  followers  attired  In  black 
fatigue  tmiforms  with  leopard-skin  epau- 
lets and  black  berets  gave  a  rousing  cheer 
when  Williams  stepped  off  the  plane. 

How  important  and  dangerous  are 
Williams  and  his  followers?  This  ques- 
tion cannot  be  considered  merely  aca- 


DEATH  OF  FRANCIS  J.  BEATON.  IM- 
MEDIATE PAST  COMMANDER.  DIS- 
ABLED AMERICAN  -VETERANS 


HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  25,  J969 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
passing  of  the  late  Francis  J.  Beaton  of 
Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  immediate  past  national 
commander  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  has  shocked  and  saddened  me 
and  his  htmdreds  of  other  friends  and 
admirers. 

We  North  Dakotans  were  very  proud 
of  Francis,  not  only  because  he  rose  to 
the  highest  office  in  this  outstanding 
veterans  organization,  but  for  his  many 
other  accomplishments  and  virtures.  He 
was  deeply  devoted  to  his  fellow  man, 
and  particularly  to  finding  ways  to  be 
of  assistance  to  disabled  veterans  and 
their  families.  There  was  never  a  more 
intense  and  dedicated  patriot  than 
Francis  Beaton. 

The  September  issue  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  Maga::ine  carried  an 
editorial  tribute  to  Francis  Beaton.  It  is 
a  beautiful  and  moving  article  that  re- 
flects the  high  esteem  held  for  Francis 
by  all  he  came  in  contact  with.  He  is 
greatly  missed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

In  Memoriam:  Francis  J  Beaton 
When  God'8  hand  touched  the  heart  of 
our  beloved  friend  and  Past  National  Com- 
mander. Francis  J  Beaton.  June  28.  1969, 
He  healed  it  forever.  And  from  his  earthly 
work  to  his  rest  and  reward.  Comrade  Beaton 
touched  profoundly  every  heart  among  the 
Disabled  .'\merlcan  Veterans  and  a  great 
company  beyond,  to  whom  the  cause  and 
succor  of  the  disabled  are  sacred.  The  testi- 
mony of  hundreds  of  friends  was  evidenced 
when  they  gathered  In  Fargo,  North  Dakota, 
for  the  last  rites  In  the  Church  of  the  Nativ- 
ity. While  hundreds  of  others  sent  bouquets 
of  flowers,  of  bud  and  bloom,  from  God's  nat- 
ural garden,  each  sent  a  prayer- offering  to 
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Ood  that  Prancla  might  enjoy  the  spiritual 
garden  of  love  created  by  the  benevolent  love 
of  Ood. 

Not  yet  can  we  measure  the  meaning  of 
his  withdrawal  from  us,  because,  for  so  many 
years  his  life  was  an  unending  stream  of  de- 
votion toward  his  fellowmen  and  country. 
The  fifty-seven  months  In  the  Army  during 
World  War  n  and  the  wounds  he  received  In 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  are  pictures  of  cour- 
age. The  unselfish  stream  of  courage  and 
love  flowed  freely  and  Joyously  In  many 
directions.  But  we  know  that  his  cup, 
which  overflowed  toward  others,  will  nurture 
the  growth  of  love  for  all  mankind.  In  this 
far-reaching  influence,  his  devotional  life  for 
others  becomes  his  true  monument  among 
us,  a  calm  of  remembrance  of  his  sheer  love 
for  others  and  solid  faith  which  need  no 
eulogistic  Inscription  from  any  engraver's 
hand. 

Those  friends  who  lived  close  to  him  will 
remember  his  Individual  courage,  toll,  and 
struggle  In  life.  By  his  penetraUng  insight 
Into  the  deeper  needs  of  the  disabled  and 
the  world  In  which  he  labored,  he  relied 
solely  for  competent  guidance  upon  the 
school  of  experience  he  found  in  follow- 
ing those  precepts  which  has  created  Amer- 
ica's greatness  as  a  nation. 

His  "flitense  feeling  for  the  disabled  vet- 
eran is  "Best  seen  by  the  fact  that  he  never 
lost  his  Interest  In  needs  of  the  lowest  and 
highest  among  mankind,  never  reached  final- 
ity In  his  researches,  and  never  ceased  to 
be  a  learner  of  life.  The  stlmuliis  of  his  early 
training  was  largely  in  his  openness  and 
freshness  of  mind  and  his  love  of  God, 
family,  and  country.  It  was  through  his 
love  for  his  fellowman  that  he  found  the 
expression  of  tireless  energy  to  the  widow, 
orphan,  and  dependents  both  In  his  com- 
munity and  across  the  nation.  The  faith  In 
our  nation  counted  so  greatly  In  the  In- 
fluence he  exerted  that  men  had  unbounded 
faith  In  his  veracity  and  knew  that  his  ma- 
ture conclusions  were  uttered  without  reserve 
or  fear. 

By  his  combination  of  zeal  of  a  vlsonary. 
Judgment  of  a  businessman,  and  persistence 
in  finding  men  for  the  myriad  tasks  he  faced 
within  the  DAV  from  chapter  to  national 
levels,  he  willingly  persuaded  men  to  share 
in  the  herculean  tasks,  which  gave  impetus 
to  the  fuLflllment  of  the  needs  of  the  disabled. 
We  need  no  tape  recorder  or  echo  to  enable 
us  to  listen  to  his  voice.  That  eager,  yet 
Judicial,  voice  made  up  a  presence  never  to 
be  forgotten.  When  he  stood  before  a  chapter 
installation  of  officers,  when  he  lifted  up  a 
sincere  pledge  during  a  meeting,  or  while  he 
was  seated  in  an  airplane,  counseling  with 
another,  one  could  readily  hear  a  voice  that 
had  heard  another  say,  "Know  before  whom 
thou  standest."  Surely  he  knew  with  what 
the  Creator  may  endow  man's  spirit  and  what 
divine  gifts  would  belong  to  man  If  mankind 
would  recognize  before  whom  it  stood.  This 
was  the  voice  he  sought.  In  his  natural  way, 
to  share  with  others. 

He  honored  his  father  and  mother  in  the 
home  in  which  he  grew  up.  Love,  truth,  kind- 
ness, and  high  nobility  permeated  that  home. 
Deep  as  were  his  roots  in  his  faith  also 
were  his  roots  in  the  community  called  Par- 
go.  He  knew  the  meaning  of  the  plowman 
stooped  over  the  kindly  black  earth  as  he 
prepared  the  soil  for  seedtime  and  harvest. 
Faith  and  hope  were  his  compaiUons  as  he 
scattered  the  seeds  within  the  furrows.  And 
as  the  plow  was  the  creative  quill  Inscribing 
its  theme  in  the  soil,  so  was  his  patriotic 
spirit  the  impulse  which  conatantly  anointed 
his  heart.  He  thus  could  see  the  glow  of  ex- 
pectancy emerge  from  soil  and  heart  alike. 
Cultivating  each  through  diligence,  prayer, 
faith,  and  hope,  he  shared  the  fruits  of  his 
labors  and  his  faith  with  his  neighbor  and 
his  fellowman. 

Often  he  said,  In  essence,  that  man  should 
not  cease  sowing  because  he  is  denied  the 
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fruits,  for  plow  and  plowman,  like  body  and 
soul,  must  unite  Into  a  continuing  covenant 
to  enrich  mankind. 

It  was  natural  that  one  such  as  he  should 
seek  ways  of  serving  his  fellowman.  The  re- 
jected disabled  felt  the  strength  of  his  hand 
and  heart. 

The  people  in  small  offices  knew  the  broad- 
ness of  his  smile.  The  struggUng  DAV  chap- 
ter knew  the  breadth  of  his  encouragement. 
And  the  circle  of  love  for  his  community  of 
comrades  across  America  was  woven  through 
thoughtfulness  and  understanding.  These 
were  made  manifest  because  he  knew  and 
shared  the  common  denominator  which 
bands  them  together. 

Surely  it  is  most  fitting  to  say  to  his  be- 
loved wife,  to  his  children,  and  to  all  mem- 
bers of  his  warmly-knit  family:  "  'Be  strong 
and  of  good  courage.'  Hold  fast  to  your  beau- 
tiful memories  and  therein  find  solace.  Hold 
fast  to  the  ideas  he  bequeathed  to  you  and 
therein  find  consolation.  Hold  fast  to  the 
Ideals  that  were  so  nobly  his  and  so  fully 
yours.  Therein  you  will  find  strength,  guid- 
ance, and  understanding  throughout  your 
lives.  Hold  fast  his  loyal  love  for  God  and 
country.  Therein  will  you  fulfill  the  hope  he 
found  as  a  reality  with  the  God  who  is 
Father  of  all." 

Francis  Beaton  was  a  good  man  in  the 
highest  meaning  of  the  word.  Transparent 
and  unselfish  courtesy,  beneficent  firmness 
in  the  right,  fidelity,  "and  fear  of  and  love 
for  God — these  characterized  him — these 
linger  now  In  memory. 

Yea.  diminished  as  we  are  by  the  death 
of  any  man,  we  are  here  Joined  in  heart  in 
a  renewal  of  dedication  toward  the  heritage 
of  the  ideals  he  set  forth  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample— all  to  the  glory  of  God.  We  are  in- 
deed diminished  by  his  death  even  as  our 
lives  were  enlarged  by  him.  His  portrait  will 
long  hang  in  the  hallowed  hall  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans. 


September  25,  1969    I  September  25,  1969 


ADMINISTRATIVE  DISCHARGE 
REFORM 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  25.  1969 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  20  years,  military  justice  has  kept 
pace  with  the  most  enlightened  views  of 
the  science  of  jurisprudence.  With  enact- 
ment of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  in  1950  and  again  with  the  Mili- 
tary Justice  Act  of  1968,  Congress  has 
sought  to  insure  that  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  do  receive  similar  or  better 
protection  at  the  hands  of  their  military 
superiors  than  before  a  civilian  court  of 
law.  No  country  can  now  boast  of  a  bet- 
ter code  of  military  justice  than  the 
United  States,  and  I  hope  that  we  will 
always  be  able  to  make  this  claim. 

As  long  as  the  Armed  Forces  have  ex- 
isted, there  has  been,  in  addition  to 
courts-martial,  a  system  of  adminis- 
trative actions  through  boards  of  officers 
whereby  persons  could  be  "administra- 
tively discharged"  for  cause.  Initially, 
this  system  was  designed  to  supplement 
the  military  justice  system  by  providing 
a  method  of  separating  from  the  Armed 
Forces  individuals  of  dubious  character 
who  could  not  be  court-martialed  for  one 
reason  or  another,  but  who  clearly  were 
unsuited  or  unfit  for  further  military 
service.  Until  the  end  of  World  War  U, 


however,  these  administrative  discharge 
procedures  were  little  used.  Their  use 
gained  ascendency  following  enactment 
of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
A  study  conducted  by  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  Air  Force  In  1960  revealed 
that  many  commanders  were  using  ad 
minlstrative  discharge  procedures  to 
avoid  the  rigorous  procedures  of  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice  Use  of 
these  procedures  was  facilitated  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  a  creature  not  of  stat 
ute  but  of  regulation.  The  statute  author- 
izing the  administrative  discharge  sys- 
tem states  simply  that  regular  enli.>;ted 
members  of  an  armed  force  mav  be  dis 
charged  before  the  expiration 'of  their 
term  of  service  as  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary concerned. 

If  the  Armed  Forces  were  like  other 
branches  of  the  Government  or  private 
employers,  the  fact  that  no  statutor\-  au- 
thority exists  for  an  individual's  separa- 
tion from  "employment"  would  not  be  a 
cause  for  worry  because  an  emplover  can 
normally  fire  his  employee  for  any  rea- 
son    whatever.     However,     the     Armed 
Forces  are  not  like  other  employers  and 
for  a  very  good  reason.  Employers  do  not 
normally  give  discharge  certificates  and 
do  not  characterize  the  certificate  to  de- 
scribe the  employee's  service.  The  Armed 
Forces,    on    the   other   hand,    have   an 
elaborate   system  of  discharge  charac- 
terization,   whereby    discharges    under 
honorable     conditions — honorable     and 
general    discharges— under   other   than 
honorable    conditions— administratively 
awarded     undesirable     discharges— and 
pumtive— bad    conduct    discharges   and 
dishonorable     discharges     awarded    by 
court-martial— may   be   awarded.   Fur- 
thermore, the  award  of  an  unfavorable 
discharge  has  serious  effects  on  an  in- 
dividual's future  life.  Veterans'  benefits 
are  generally  conditioned  on  the  award 
of  a  discharge  under  honorable  condi- 
tions, and  many  State  benefits  are  con- 
ditioned on  the  award  of  an  honorable 
discharge.     Employers     are     frequently 
reluctant  to  hire  individuals  possessing 
less  than  honorable  discharges.  These  ad- 
verse   effects    flowing    from    less    than 
honorable  discharges  create  the  problem 
because  an  administrative  discharge  sys- 
tem  that  does  not  give  some  form  of 
protection  to  the  rights  of  an  individual 
subject  to  an  adverse  discharge,  deprives 
him  of  his  constitutional  rights. 

Congress  has  been  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems related  to  administrative  discharges 
for  the  past  7  years.  The  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Senator  Sam  J. 
Ervin,  Jr.,  Democrat  of  North  Carohna, 
has  twice  held  detailed  hearings  into  the 
nature  of  and  reform  of  the  administra- 
tive discharge  system.  Senator  Ervin  has 
introduced  a  number  of  detailed  bills 
purporting  to  reform  the  administrative 
discharge  system.  The  Department  of 
Defense  has  also  tried  to  reform  the  sys- 
tem and  has  accomplished  a  number  of 
salutary  changes.  Foremost  among  these 
changes  accomplished  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  a  guarantee  of  the 
right  to  counsel  in  cases  involving  un- 
fitness. Despite  these  administrative 
changes,  certain  reforms  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  statute. 


Both  the  nature  of  the  administrative 
discharge  system  and  the  need  for  its  im- 
provement were  graphically  highlighted 
last  year  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion at  its  annual  convention.  The  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  adopted  a  set  of 
resolutions  setting  forth  what  it  consid- 
ered to  be  the  "minimum  standards  of 
due  process"  that  should  be  accorded  in 
administrative      discharge      procedure 
wherein  a  discharge  imder  other  than 
honorable  conditions  could  result,  and 
urged  the  enactment  of  legislation  incor- 
porating these  standards.  Among  these 
standards  are  the  following:  Right  to 
legally  qualified  covmsel,  right  to  con- 
front adverse  witnesses,  right  to  require 
that  the  Government  carry  the  burden 
of  proof  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence, right  to  appeal  to  an  impartial  re- 
view board,  protection  against  double 
jeopardy,  and  application  of  the  rules  of 
evidence  applied  in  the  Federal  courts. 
These  standards  may  soimd  similar  to 
those  accorded  in  a   criminal   trial   or 
court-martial.  However,  it  is  precisely 
because  the  undesirable  discharge  h&s 
eflfects  similar  to  a  bad  conduct  discharge 
without  the  protection  accorded  by  a 
court-martial   that  these   standards  of 
due  process  are  necessary. 

Because  I  beheve  that  the  American 
Bar  As.sociation  standards  are  appropri- 
ate and  because  I  believe  that  reform  of 
the  administrative  discharge  system  is 
necessary,  I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
943.  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in- 
corporating these  minimum  standards. 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  recog- 
nized the  necessity  for  reform  and  has 
indicated  its  support  for  my  bill.  It  is  my 
belief  that  this  bill  can  be  enacted  into 
law  in  this  session  of  Congress,  and  I  in- 
tend to  press  for  its  passage.  With  the 
enactment  of  this  bill,  our  servicemen  wall 
receive  first  class  justice  not  only  before 
a  court-mai-tial  but  in  administrative 
discharge  proceedings  as  well.  Indeed, 
pa.t;sage  of  this  bill  will  serve  to  demon- 
strate to  all  our  .servicemen  that  our  debt 
of  eratitude  for  their  sacrifices  is  ever- 
continuing,  and  that  charges  of  drum- 
head justice  are  indeed  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

LAND  REFORM  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

posal  places  a  30-hectares  limitation  on 
what  each  landholder  can  possess.  How- 
ever, as  George  W.  Ashworth  reports  in 
the  article,  the  revised  bill  of  South  Viet- 
nam's lower  House  imdermines  progress 
by  allowing  landlords  to — 

Keep  15  hectares  above  what  they  till 
in  the  delta  and  the  highlands  and  5  hec- 
tares in  the  central  lowlands.  In  addition, 
up  to  15  hectares  of  "ancestor  worship"  land 
could  be  retained.  Priority  would  go  to 
•  legal"  occupants,  something  that  would  be 
virtually  impossible  to  determine  with  the 
vicissitudes  of  war.  and  which  would  lend 
Itself  to  shady  dealings. 

Mr.  Ashworth  points  out  that  this 
retention  plan  would  be  imworkable.  As 
now  outlined,  this  kind  of  determination 
to  prevent  social  and  economic  progress 
by  the  large  landholding  class,  supported 
by  the  legislator,  would  be  an  obstacle 
to  progress. 

But  if  a  workable  bill  is  produced— 

The  Saigon  Government  could  have  one  of 
the  most  p>otent  weapons  possible  in  its  po- 
litical confrontation  with  the  Communists. 

As  one  source  put  it:  "It  will  be  very  hard 
to  get  rid  of  any  government  that  has  al- 
lowed the  people  to  own  their  own  land." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


HON.  ALAN  CRANSTON 

OF    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  25,  1969 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  land 
reform,  a  long  overdue  and  vitally  neces- 
sarj-  program,  is  again  an  issue  in  South 
Vietnam.  President  Thieu  favors  land  re- 
form, but  faces  serious  opposition  from 
legislators  in  the  lower  House. 

An  excellent  article  published  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  September 
24,  1969,  reports  that  if  the  Thieu  gov- 
ernment is  able  to  enact  this  program 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  it  "will  have 
taken  one  of  the  most  important  forward 
steps  possible  in  its  struggle  for  a  po- 
litical majority." 

Since  the  mid-1950's,  many  Vietnam- 
ese and  Americans  have  urged  the  pas- 
sage of  land  reform.  The  present  pro- 


WoRKABLE    Land    Reform    WrrHiN    Saigon's 

Reach? 

(By  George  W.  Ashworth) 

Saigon. — South    Vietnam    could    have    a 

workable   land-reform   program   by  the  end 

of  the  year. 

If  so.  many  political  analysts  here  believe, 
the  Thieu  government  will  have  taken  one 
of  the  most  important  forward  steps  pos- 
sible in  Its  struggle  for  a  political  majority. 
Earlier  this  month,  the  lower  house  gave 
approval  to  a  comprehensive  land-reform 
talll.  But  the  few  changes  instituted  by  the 
House  in  President  Thieu's  proposed  pro- 
gram had  the  probable  effect  of  making  the 
proposal  unworkable. 

The  House  action  was  a  sharp  blow  to 
South  Vietnamese  who  have  been  working 
steadfastly  for  passage  of  the  far-reaching 
land-reform  bill. 

But  now.  able  to  view  the  Hovtse  vote  In 
retrospect,  many  Vietnamese  and  Ameri- 
cans sav  that  odds  favor  passage  of  a  work- 
able program  In  time  for  the  December-to- 
February  hars'est. 
Their  reasoning  goes  like  this: 
The  House  defeat  of  the  Thieu  proposal 
is  seen  less  as  a  rejection  of  broad  land  re- 
form than  as  a  political  rebuff  to  Mr  Thieu. 
The  amendments  were  demanded  by  a 
combination  of  disgruntled  landlords,  those 
who  thought  Mr,  Thieu  was  usurping  assem- 
blv  prerogatives  In  proposing  such  a  vast 
program,  and  those  who  just  wanted  to  op- 
pose Mr.  Thieu  for  other  reasons  Oppoeition 
was  helped  by  Mr,  Thieu's  reluctance  to 
press  for  support  in  the  crucial  considera- 
tion period 

The  Senate,  which  is  not  so  jealous  of 
its  prerogatives  as  the  lower  House,  is  nor- 
mally more  responsive  to  Mr.  Thieu's  wishes. 
The  combination  of  support  by  a  Senate 
majorltv.  plus  anticipated  hard  campaign- 
ing for  the  proposals  by  the  President, 
should  lead  the  Senate  to  bring  the  bill  much 
closer  to  the  original  form. 

Mr,  Thieu  could  then  exercise  his  execu- 
tive prerogatives  to  amend  the  bill  stUl 
further,  if  necessary,  to  get  precisely  what 
he  and  the  Agriculture  and  Land  Reform 
Mlnlstrv  want. 

To  reject  Mr,  Thieu's  amendments,  the 
two  houses  would  have  to  muster   a  two- 
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thirds  vote  against  the  bill,  seen  here  as  an 
unlikely  eventuality. 

Once  land  reform  Is  approved,  officials  fore- 
see the  village  commltteee  set  up  to  give 
"land  to  the  tiller"  as  being  inundated  with 
applications.  The  ensuing  paper  work  morass 
could  slow  distribution  of  the  land  well  past 
the  harvest  time,  depriving  the  potential 
land  holder  of  full  ownership  of  thU  year's 
crop. 

Consequently,  some  Americans  have  sug- 
gested that  President  Thieu  could  Issue  a 
decree  that  all  applications  would  have  con- 
ditional approval  immediately,  except  where 
there  are  conflicts. 

President  Nixon  heartily  endorsed  the 
land-reform  proposal  at  the  June  Midway 
conference,  and  he  reiterated  his  support 
upon  his  visit  here  In  July. 

The  Americans  have  committed  |10  million 
immediately  upon  inauguration  of  the  pro- 
gram, which  would  cost  an  estimated  8400 
million.  The  Amertcane  would  plan  on  giving 
another  830  million  later, 

RICK    BONDS    SUGGESTED 

But  some  .^cierican  land-reform  experts 
have  argued  that  10  percent  support  Is  not 
enough.  Instead,  they  have  told  United 
States  officials,  the  government  should  be 
willing  to  pay  half  or  $200  million,  preferably 
in  commodities,  to  ensure  steady  and  suc- 
cessful progress  of  the  difficult  program. 

To  avoid  Inflation,  some  experts  have  sug- 
gested that  the  government  give  bonds  for 
all  but  about  20  percent  of  the  purchase 
costs.  These  would  be  negotiable  inflation- 
proof  rice  bonds, 

Roy  Prosterman,  a  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Washington  and  specialist  on 
Southeast  Asian  land  reform,  was  In  Viet- 
nam recently  to  look  into  current  progress. 
"This  program  is  of  such  fundsunental 
Importance  that  we  would  be  very  remiss  If 
we  were  not  to  give  full  financial  backing," 
be  said. 

But,  Professor  Prosterman  added,  "by  the 
same  token,  this  is  a  crucial  test  of  the  ma- 
turttv  of  the  Vietnamese  polltlcsal  process.  If. 
despite  promises  of  full  United  States  back- 
ing, the  Vietnamese  are  unwlUlng  or  unable 
to  take  this  essential  measure  of  self-help, 
then  I  think  there  has  to  be  a  basic  reexam- 
ination of  whether  we  can  or  should  furnish 
a  single  additional  life  or  a  single  additional 
dollar  to  the  conflict." 

Mr,  Prosterman  pointed  out  that  in  1954 
President  Eisenhower  had  made  it  clear  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  that  land  reform  was 
one  of  the  condittons  of  United  States  sup- 
port. 

CONCLUSION    DRAWN 

He  concluded :  "A  great  deal  of  our  trouble 
has  been  the  willingness  to  give  the  aid  and 
not  insist  on  the  reforms," 

Land  reform  was  accomplished  to  some  de- 
gree under  the  late  President  Diem,  but  the 
present  program  Is  vastly  more  comprehen- 
sive than  those  early  beginnings. 

One  of  the  more  revolutionary  aspects  of 
the  current  program  Is  the  concept  of  giving, 
not  selling,  land  to  the  tiller.  Americans  and 
Vietnamese  believe  that  revolutionsry  aspect 
Is  essential  in  the  present  situation. 

These  reasons  are  cited : 

If  forced  to  pay  a  fair  price,  the  peasants 
would  have  to  give  up  perhaps  a  quarter  of 
the  crop  for  12  years.  Coupled  with  taxes  and 
other  costs  of  ownership,  this  could  make 
them  less  well  off  than  they  are  now  with 
landlords  taking  roughly  a  half  of  the  gross 
crops  in  many  Instances. 

Under  the  present  situation,  there  Is  no 
adequate  method  to  collect  payments.  Cor- 
ruption would  be  promoted,  aind  the  peasant 
would  be  the  certain  loser  with  little  net 
gain  for  the  government  In  funds,  and  pos- 
sibly great  losses  in  support.  j 

COMPETmON    ASSESSED 

The  tillers  have  already  paid  a  great  deal 
for  the  use  of  the  land.  Some  experts  say 
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many  have  paid  half  again  the  legal  rate  for 
years. 

In  order  to  compete  with  the  Viet  Cong, 
who  are  giving  the  land  to  the  peasants  in 
areas  they  control  with  an  eye  to  future  csol- 
lectlvlzatlon,  the  government  should  give  the 
land  with  no  strings  attached. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Government  be- 
lieves Its  program  can  compete  quite  success- 
fully against  that  of  the  Viet  Cong. 

First,  the  gift  Is  permanent. 

Second,  government  land  taxeis  to  be  levied 
on  new  owners  after  a  year  of  grace  will  be 
far  less  than  present  taxes  imposed  by  the 
Viet  Cong. 

Third,  back  rents  are  not  to  be  collected 
from  newly  liberated  lands. 

And  Anally,  landlords  will  be  fairly  com- 
pensated. 

In  all.  the  program  Is  destined  to  give  1-3 
hectares  of  land  each  to  possibly  one  million 
landless  tenants,  or  perhaps  to  80  percent  of 
those  who,  surveys  have  Indicated,  would  like 
to  own  their  own  land. 

The  present  land-reform  bill  approved  by 
the  House  could  cut  by  at  least  one-half  the 
number  benefiting  from  the  p»ogram. 

WHAT    LAND    TO    KEEP 

Mr.  Thleu  had  called  for  landlords  to  be 
able  tq  keep  only  land  they  tilled  themselves. 
up  to  »Jx)tal  of  30  hectares.  Under  the  House 
bill,  landlords  could  keep  15  hectares  above 
what  they  till  in  the  delta  and  the  highlands 
and  5  hectares  in  the  central  lowlands. 

In  addition,  up  to  15  hectares  of  "ancestor 
worship"  land  could  be  retained.  Priority 
would  go  to  "legal"  occupants,  something 
that  would  be  virtually  impossible  to  deter- 
mine with  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  and  which 
would  lend  itself  to  shady  dealings. 

The  House  retention  plan  would  make  the 
program  unworkable,  sources  believe,  as  it 
would  open  the  way  for  a  great  deal  of  ma- 
neuvering by  shifty  landlords  and  bribed 
ofQcials. 

As  for  "ancestor  worship"  land  of  such  a 
large  size,  that  could  be  easily  abused.  There 
have  been  some  reports  of  zealous  landlords 
hastily  shifting  their  ancestral  graves  Into 
more  productive  land  areas. 

If  these  problems  can  be  surmounted,  and 
a  workable  bill  produced,  sources  say.  the 
Saigon  government  could  have  one  of  the 
most  poten-,  weapons  possible  in  its  political 
confrontation  with  the  Communists. 

As  one  source  put  it:  "It  will  be  very  hard 
to  get  rid  of  any  government  that  has  allowed 
the  people  to  own  their  own  land." 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  OZARKS 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  25,  1969 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  number 
of  years,  I  have  been  intensely  interested 
in  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
School  of  the  Ozarks,  located  at  Point 
Lookout,  Mo. 

Since  1917.  this  school  has  grown  from 
a  one-room  log  cabin  to  a  modern  and 
well-planned  campus. 

I  have  sei-ved  a  tenure  as  physician  to 
the  students. 

I  have  participated  in  the  dedication 
of  many  of  their  buildings  on  campus. 

I  have  observed  the  college  become  ac- 
credited by  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion before  it  even  graduated  its  first  4- 
year  class. 

It  is  obvious,  that  my  pride  in  this  fine 
school  is  boundless. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Recently,  a  former  next  door  neighbor 
of  mine,  Dickson  Terry,  now  living  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  wrote  a  feature  story  about 
this  unique  school  for  the  publication. 
The  Midwest  Motorist.  It  was  so  well 
done,  and  so  enlightening,  that  I  have 
asked  permission  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record  so  that  others  may  make  them- 
selves aware  of  the  many  fine  accom- 
plishments of  this  institution. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  The  Midwest  Motorist] 
(By  Dickson  Terry) 

For  a  school  to  become  a  tourist  attrac- 
tion IS  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary,  but 
then,  so  is  the  school. 

It  is  called  the  School  of  the  Ozarks, 
and  it  Is  situated  on  a  1.200-acre  campus 
which  overlooks  Lake  Taneycomo  on  the 
southern  edge  of  the  famed  Shepherd  of  the 
Hills  country. 

It  has  been  there  since  1906.  when  It  was 
a  one-bulldlng  school  set  up  to  give  young- 
sters of  the  hill  country  a  high  school  edu- 
cation— if  they  were  willing  to  work  for  It. 

Today  it  Is  a  fully  accredited  college  with 
800  students,  and.  as  it  has  grown  In  size. 
it  has  grown  also  in  fame.  In  recent  years, 
it  has  become  a  nationally  known  institu- 
tion, unique  in  its  operation.  But  whereas  to- 
day It  offers  a  college  education,  its  basic 
principle  remains  the  same.  It  Is  open  only 
to  boys  and  girls  who  have  to,  and  are  will- 
ing, to  work  for  it.  Anyone  who  can  pay  his 
way  through   college   need   not   apply. 

The  school  has  always  had  a  trickling  of 
visitors  through  the  years,  and  they  have  al- 
ways been  welcome.  They  are  still  welcome, 
but  since  the  place  began  to  achieve  na- 
tional fame  through  magazine  and  newspaper 
articles  a  decade  or  so  ago,  the  trickle  has 
turned  into  a  flood. 

"Last  year  we  had  more  than  50,000  visi- 
tors," said  Dr.  M.  Graham  Clark,  dynamic 
president  of  the  school,  who  has  been  largely 
responsible  both  for  its  fame  and  growth, 
"and  the  number  keeps  growing  every  year. 
It's  now  a  part  of  the  Ozarks  tour." 

STtJDENTS    ARE    GUIDES 

This  might  have  presented  something  of  a 
problem  to  some  schools,  but  Dr.  Clark,  run- 
ning true  to  type,  has  merely  turned  the  tide 
of  visitors  to  the  school's  advantage. 

F^ret  he  equipped  groups  of  male  students 
with  smart  maroon  blazers,  decorated  with 
the  school's  seal,  and  they  became  guides  to 
show  visitors  around.  This  provided  another 
avenue  of  employment  for  students. 

Then  last  year  he  completed  a  huge  new 
facility  near  the  main  gate  of  the  school 
called  "Friendship  House."  It  contains  a  mod- 
ern, rather  plush  dining  room  for  visitors, 
another  source  of  revenue  for  the  school,  and 
It  also  has  a  large  weaving  room  and  gift 
shop.  Here  visitors  can  buy  the  attractive 
woven  goods  which  gu-1  students  turn  out  on 
the  20  looms,  or  the  Jellies  and  Jams  put  up 
at  the  school's  factory,  or  various  souvenirs 
made  at  the  school. 

This  year  the  school  has  added  a  miniature 
electric  train,  once  a  ski  train  at  Lake  Placid, 
which  will  take  visitors  the  eighth  of  a  mile 
from  the  main  gate  to  the  campus  proper. 
There  they  are  met  by  young  girl  students, 
also  smartly  turned  out  in  school  blazers, 
who  will  take  them  lor  a  tour  of  the  ground 
and  buildings. 

ThlB.  too,  is  good  business. 

"You'd  be  surprised,"  said  Dr.  Clark,  "how 
many  of  these  tourists  will  go  home  and  mall 
us  a  check  to  help  keep  the  school  going." 

POTJNDED    BY    MISSIONARY 

The  school  has  more  than  100  buildings 
now,  and  is  on  a  fairly  firm  financial  basis, 
but  It  wasn't  always  that  way.  At  the  turn 
of  the  century,  James  Forsyth,  a  young  home 
missionary  for  the  Presbyterian  church,  was 
assigned  to  the  Ozark  mountains  In  south- 
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west  Missouri.  He  found  a  region  almost  as 
remote  as  a  foreign  countrj-.  Roads  were 
passable  only  on  horseback,  and  the  people 
lived  unto  themselves.  Some  of  the  young- 
sters got  elementary  schooling  a  few  months 
of  the  year  in  log  schools.  High  school  was 
looked  upon  as  something  unattainable 

Forsyth  appealed  to  the  heads  of  Jiis 
church  With  their  help,  and  with  nickels 
and  dimes  donated  by  the  hill  people  them- 
selves, he  built  the  first  one-room  School  of 
the  Ozarks  at  Forsyth,  Mo.  The  youngsters 
came  on  foot  and  on  horseback.  Most  of  them 
had  never  seen  running  water  in  a  home,  not 
to  mention  electric  lights  To  help  pay  for 
their  education,  they  brought  hams,  sides  of 
bacon,  and  home-canned  vegetables. 

The  school  opened  in  1906,  but  so  few  of 
Its  students  were  equipped  for  a  high  school 
education  that  the  first  class  wasn't  gradu- 
ated until  1913 

The  school  burned  In  1915.  It  was  moved  to 
a  one-time  clubhouse  on  Point  Lookout 
where  it  has  been  since.  The  first  tuition- 
earning  projects  at  the  school  were  garden- 
ing and  canning,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  M 
Good,  now  president  emeritus,  recalls  too 
well  the  long  periods  when  students  and 
faculty  had  little  to  eat  except  the  vegetables 
they  grew  themselves,  with  meat  once  a 
week. 

A  group  of  club  women  visited  the  school 
and  observed  that  the  students  had  no  milk 
to  drink  They  donated  a  cow.  That  wa.s  the 
beginning  of  a  dairy  herd  which  is  today 
graded  one  of  the  best  in  the  Midwest. 

In  1946.  Dr.  Clark  left  a  Job  as  an  insur- 
ance executive  in  Atlanta  to  come  to  the 
school  as  assistant  administrator.  He  be- 
came president  In  1952.  By  this  time  roads 
and  highways  had  penetrated  the  Ozarks, 
and  most  youngsters  were  able  to  go  to 
nearby  towns  to  high  school.  The  School  of 
the  Ozarks  changed  its  curriculum  to  include 
the  last  two  years  of  high  school  and  two 
years  of  Junior  college.  In  1967.  with  no 
further  need  for  a  high  school,  the  School 
of  the  Ozarks  became  a  four-year,  liberal 
arts  college. 

TOtTRIST   ATTRACTION 

Tourists  are  surprised,  even  amazed,  at 
what  they  see  at  the  place  On  the  tour 
they  learn  what  makes  the  wheels  turn  To 
pay  for  their  tuition,  room,  and  board,  stu- 
dents are  required  to  work  540  hours  during 
the  stmimer  and  at  least  22  hours  a  week 
while  school  is  in  session. 

The  students  farm  600  acres,  process  their 
own  meat  and  dairy  products.  They  work  in 
the  canning  factory,  the  construction  depart- 
ment (virtually  all  new  construction  work 
is  done  by  students  under  supervision  of 
skilled  carpenters  and  stonemasons),  the 
power  plant,  the  printing  plant,  or  the  weav- 
ing room.  They  also  do  their  own  plumbing, 
sheet  metal  work,  and  engineering. 

Visitors  can  see  the  new.  modern  library 
with  300.000  volumes  and  hundreds  of  pe- 
riodicals— all  new. 

They  can  see  the  Williams  Memorial 
Chapel,  .an  inspiring  building  which  would 
be  a  credit  to  any  campus.  They  can  visit 
the  Jones  Learning  Center  which  contains 
a  completely  equipped  modern  theater  where 
students  present  classical  and  modern 
plays. 

THE   FOSTER   MUSEX'M 

And  flnallv  there  is  the  museum.  It  is 
called  the  Ralph  Foster  Museum,  and  for 
sheer  heterogeneity  there  is  nothing  like  it 
this  side  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Where  else  under  one  roof,  would  you  find 
General  Grant's  rolltop  desk,  the  late  Cicero 
Weaver's  spinning  bow  tie  beloved  of  vaude- 
ville fans  for  a  generation,  and  a  1931  Rolls 
Royce  in  mint  condition? 

The  museum  was  started  when  Foster,  who 
owns  radio  and  television  stations  in  Spring- 
field. Mo  .  donated  to  the  school  his  life-long 
collection  of  Indian  .irtlfacts.  100.000  of 
them,  ranging  from  tiny  arrowheads  which 


would  shoot  down  a  sparrow  to  spears  which 
would  bring  down  a  buffalo. 

The  students  built  a  musexmi  to  house  the 
collection,  and  since  then  the  museum  has 
been  enlarged  time  after  time  to  contain  the 
many  and  varied  objects  which  have  come 
to  the  school  from  people  all  over  the  United 
States. 

Gun  collectors  could  spend  a  week  in  the 
place,  drooling  over  the  collection  of  more 
than  1.200  antique  firearms,  ranging  from  the 
Daniel  Boone  era  through  the  Civil  War,  and 
both  World  Wars. 

COLLECTIONS   GALORE 

The  pistol  collection  starts  with  flintlocks 
and  runs  the  gamut  through  cap  and  ball, 
derringers,  and  handsome  dueling  pistols  In- 
laid with  gold  and  silver.  Included  are  pistols 
used  by  Bat  Masterson,  the  QuantrlUs,  the 
James  boys,  and  the  Dalton  gang. 

Tliere  are  medieval  arms  and  suits  of 
armor,  antique  shackles  and  handcuffs  used 
by  law  officers  of  the  old  West.  A  coin  collec- 
tion of  100.000  items,  tens  of  thousands  of 
old  stock  certificates  and  paper  money  of 
all  denominations.  Tliere  are  collections  of 
antique  china  and  silver,  a  log  cabin  moved 
from  the  hills  when  Bull  Shoals  lake  was 
formed,  a  Buddhist  shrine,  a  seven-foot  high 
stuffed  grizzly  bear,  a  two-headed  calf  (also 
stuffed,  of  course) ,  as  well  as  stuffed  moose, 
bison  and  caribou. 

A  sea  shell  collection  contains  hundreds 
of  specimens,  as  does  the  butterfly  collection. 
There  are  hundreds  of  mounted  animal 
heads,  a  complete  country  store  and  barber 
shop  of  a  century  ago,  and  In  addition  to 
General  Grant's  desk  there  is  the  bed  in 
which  General  Lyon  died  after  the  battle  of 
Wilson's  Creek. 

What  the  visitors  won't  see  at  the  school 
are  beards,  kookle  clothes,  or  automobiles. 
The  students  have  neither  the  time  for  dls- 
sentlon,  nor  the  money  for  cars  and  expen- 
sive clothes.  Social  stratification  Is  not  a 
problem. 

As  Dr.  Clark  points  out,  the  academic  pro- 
gram is  rigorous  The  work  program  takes 
four  hours  of  each  day.  Most  students  take 
part  in  at  least  one  extracurricular  activity. 
Add  to  this  homework  and  eight  hours  of 
sleep,  and  the  24  hours  of  the  day  are  heavily 
mortgaged. 


A  SON  DIES  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  25,  1969 

Mr.  FANNIN,  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  received  one  of  the  most  moving  stor- 
ies I  have  ever  read.  It  is  the  poignant 
stoiT  of  a  mother  and  her  family  in  my 
State  of  Arizona,  who  must  go  through 
the  ordeal  of  burning  a  son  who  has  been 
killed  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  debate  that  roils  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Senate,  we  often  forget  that 
the  issues  we  debate  are  issues  that  are 
ultimately  reconciled  only  in  human  lives 
and  fortunes. 

Mrs.  Roseanne  Carter,  has  recorded 
for  us  the  emotions  of  grief,  helpless- 
ness, and  pride  bordering  on  anger,  that 
overtook  her  and  her  family  upon  the 
loss  of  their  son  in  Vietnam. 

I  have  written  to  the  Carter  family 
with  my  inadequate  expression  of  sym- 
pathy. One  of  the  things  which  I  told 
them  is  that  Mrs.  Carter's  storj-  helped 
me.  In  order  that  it  might  be  of  help  to 
an  even  wider  circle,  I  ask  una"imo'JS 
consent  that  her  story,  published  in  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Chicago  Tribune  Sunday  Magazine  Sep- 
tember 14,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

■REJOICE  Not  Against  Me.  O  Mine  Enemy: 
When  I  Pall,  I  Shall  Arise;  When  I  Srr 
IN  Darkness,  the  Lord  Shall  Be  a  Light 
Unto  Me" — Micah  7:8 

( By  Roseanne  Carter ) 
We  were  about  half  a  block  from  home 
when  I  saw  the  khakl-colored  car  and  the 
uniformed  men.  I  began  to  feel  a  crawling 
numbness  which  slipped  over  my  head  and 
advanced  steadily  downward  except  as  I 
could  push  it  back  by  saying:  'O  no.  Marsha, 
no.  No,  Marsha"  My  17-year-old  daughter 
was  holding  the  baby.  Paul,  on  the  seat  be- 
side me.  Lorri.  Brian,  and  Roseanne  Jr.  in 
the  back  became  very  still.  I  thought  I  might 
miss  the  driveway  or  come  Into  it  too  close 
and  hit  the  fence  again,  but  I  didn't.  I  got 
out  of  the  carryall  I  looked  at  the  concrete 
driveway  and  at  the  grass  in  our  yard,  then 
I  looked  at  the  street  The  men  were  there 
and   they   were  coming   toward   us. 

I  got  the  key  out  and  opened  our  front 
door.  The  men  followed  the  children  inside 
I  went  into  the  living  room  and  sat  down. 
The  major  said,  "Is  your  husband  at  home?" 
I  said,  "He's  at  oiu-  store  Lorri.  call  your 
daddy."  She  dialed  the  number  twice  but 
couldn't  seem  to  dial  correctly.  The  sergeant 
made  the  call  for  her 

I  said,  "He's  wounded,  isn't  he?  Is  It  bad? 
How  bekd  is  it?  He  is  wounded.  What  hospital 
is  he  in?"  Tlie  major  sat  down  on  the  couch. 
"He  Isn't  wounded."  I  looked  at  the  ser- 
geant. He  was  crying. 

I  heard  my  husband  come  in  the  back 
door.  The  major  said,  "Mrs.  Carter,  it's  my 
duty  to  inform  you  that  your  son.  Jack  David 
Carter,  was  kUled  by  friendly  artillery  on  25 
March  1969  in  Quang  Trt  province  while  en- 
gaged in  action  against  hostile  forces."  Jack 
had  come  into  the  living  room.  He  said, 
"Honey,  we  knew  this  might  happen."  I  said, 
"I  didn't." 

The  major  said,  "Your  son's  service  num- 
ber was  2473062?"  I  got  the  form  letter  we 
had  received  giving  us  Jackie's  Viet  Nam 
address.  "His  numl)er  is  2473062."  Brian.  11. 
who  had  been  on  the  couch  by  the  major, 
said,  "My  brother  Isn't  dead,  is  he?"  The  ma- 
jor put  his  hand  or  Brian's  shoulder.  Jack 
said,  "Is  there  a  chance  It  might  be  a  mis- 
t,ake?"  The  major  said,  "I  don't  think  so." 

The  major  told  us  all  he  knew,  which  had 
come  in  a  telegram  from  Washington.  He 
was  patient,  exhaustingly  thoro,  and  he  was 
calm.  Such  calculated  calmness  serves  a 
purpose.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  calm- 
ness In  an  emotionally  charged  situation.  It 
steadies.  And  it  has  the  effect  of  forcing  the 
participants  to  use  their  reserves  of  civility. 
Faced  with  a  marine  doing  his  duty  I  was 
able  even  to  feel  a  sense  of  reflected  pride. 
My  son  had  been  part  of  that  tough,  capable 
tradition  And  if  I  didn't  bear  up,  they 
might  think  he  hadn't  been  a  good  marine. 
When  the  major  and  sergeant  had  gone  my 
husband  went  to  his  office  at  the  store.  I 
hadn't  wanted  him  to  go.  1  hadn't  tmder- 
Etood  why  he  left  us.  I  was  thinking  of  my- 
self and  not  of  his  need  to  be  alone.  Shortly. 
I  called  Jack  at  the  store.  I  said.  "Please 
come  home  now."  He  said.  "All  right."  After 
that  we  began  to  call  people.  We  called 
everyone  we  could.  It  wasn't  really  Just  to 
let  them  know.  It  was  like  saying  "Help!" 

Shortly.  I  became  consumed  with  a  need 
to  phone  the  girl  Jackie  had  dated  I  knew 
her  last  name  started  with  a  P  or  a  T  and  we 
knew  the  street  on  which  she  lived.  It  took 
three  hours  to  find  the  phone  number,  then 
I  decided  to  go  to  her  house  and  tell  her 
myself.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  her  parents 
were  at  home.  I  found  the  house  and  told 
her  mother  who  cried  for  she  had  loved  the 
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boy    Then  I  felt  I  had   done   as   he   would 
have  wanted,  so  I  left 

Early  the  next  morning,  a  Sunday,  Marsha 
and  Lorri  [aged  13)  straightened  the  house. 
They  worked  quietly  and  quickly.  Jack  and 
I  sat  in  the  front  yard  Friends  came  by  We 
were  glad,  eager  to  see  them.  Paul,  the  4- 
month-old,  danced  on  my  lap,  laughing  at 
the  breezes  which  tickled  his  nose,  or  at  the 
inappropriate  sun  on  the  verbena  or  Just 
because  the  world  seemed  a  cheery  place.  I 
was  holding  the  baby  and  developing  a  fan- 
tasy: Jackie  David  had  exchanged  dog  tags 
with  another  marine  lor  good  luck.  I  could 
see  the  boys  switching  tags,  laughing,  chid- 
ing each  other  for  their  mutual  superstition. 
The  truth  Is  that  tho  I  didn't  want  any  one's 
son  to  be  dead,  most  of  all  I  didn't  want  my 
son  dead. 

The  major  had  said  he  would  return  at  1 
p.m.  Sunday  to  give  us  more  details  and  to 
assist  us  in  filling  out  various  forms  and  in 
understanding  the  applicable  benefits.  We 
were  anxious  to  talk  to  him  We  wanted  to 
ask  the  same  questions  again.  We  would  be 
glad  to  see  him.  Because  our  son  was  a  marine 
we  had  developed  a  fondness  for  the  sight 
of  marine  dress. 

The  major  came  by  after  church  and  pro- 
ceeded to  be  painstaking  about  the  pertinent 
information.  He  answered  our  questions  and 
shortly,  but  not  with  abruptness,  took  his 
leave.  When  he  had  gone  we  listened  to  FM 
or  talked  or  stared  out  the  windows.  I  bought 
a  supply  of  frozen  dinners  at  the  store — 
five  turkeys,  five  chickens,  five  meat  loaves. 
Making  a  menu  and  shopping  for  needed 
items  seemed  impossible  tasks.  But  I  would 
have  benefited  had  I  had  sufficient  discipline 
at  that  moment  to  force  myself  Discipline 
was  called  for.  A  discipline  I  would  later 
dredge  up,  shake  out.  and  activate  in  order 
to  continue  functioning. 

Sunday  morning  we  had  received  a  tele- 
gram at  our  Scottsdale  (Ariz  I  home  confirm- 
ing all  the  major  had  told  us  on  Saturday. 
On  Monday  we  received  a  telegram  which 
said  our  son's  body  would  arrive  in  Phoenix 
at  6:15  p.m.  Wednesday.  We  talked  to  the 
funeral  director  and  to  the  major.  They  ad- 
Msed  us  not  to  meet  his  body  "The  military 
casket  is  in  a  wooden  crate."  the  major  told 
us.  "They  unload  it  on  the  far  side  of  the 
field."  It  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  wrong. 
That  his  body  should  be  borne  thru  the  air- 
port, down  the  noisy,  beige  corridor  and  Into 
the  large  waiting  room  with  the  fiery  phoenix 
on  its  wall.  To  have  him  returned  like  that, 
unloaded  in  some  dim  undistinguished  spot 
without  anyone  who  loved  him  to  oversee,  to 
care  about  the  handling  of  him.  seemed 
shameful.  But  we  didn't  go  We  didn't  know 
our  way  around  out  there  on  the  far  side  of 
the  held.  We  imagined  mishaps,  hours  of 
waiting,  and  that  the  funeral  people  might 
think  we  didn't  trust  them 

We  went  instead  to  the  funeral  home  to 
wait  until  they  had  applied  whatever  addi- 
tional cosmetic  art  might  be  called  for.  My 
husband's  mother,  executive  housekeeper  in 
a  Florida  hotel,  had  fiown  out.  [Her  boss 
made  the  arrangements  and  paid  her  fare  It 
was  a  good  and  desirable  gift  I  She  stayed 
at  home  with  the  other  children.  I  think 
now  how  difficult  and  tiring  it  must  have 
been  for  her.  If  it  was.  she  didn't  let  us 
know. 

We  waited  at  the  funeral  home  and  smoked 
too  much.  We  were  sitting  on  the  gold  satin 
couch  in  the  front  waiting  room.  I  confessed 
to  my  husband  that  In  the  back  of  my  mind 
I  harbored  the  idea  that  the  body  would 
not  be  Jackie's.  That  we  would  know  when 
we  had  seen  the  boy  in  the  casket  that  our 
son  was  somewhere  still  alive.  Jack  said  he 
had  the  same  secret  hope.  Expression  of  that 
mutual  hope  did  not  enhance  it.  but  had  a 
depressing  effect.  I  think  we  both  realized 
that  we  were  experiencing  a  common  psy- 
chological phenomenon 

There   in   the   front  room   of  the   funeral 
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home  the  numbness  was  slipping  over  me 
again.  I  had  cried  some  each  day  since  they 
told  US.  Each  time  I  had  stopped  crying  be- 
cause of  the  hope.  Now  1  began  to  be  afraid. 
Not  Just  in  my  mind,  not  Just  with  a  sinking 
stomach,  but  deep  in  the  Joints  that  hold 
my  body  together  and  inside  the  veins  which 
seemed  to  relay  the  message  to  the  muscles 
they  service:  "He's  dead.  It  Is  him  and  he  is 
dead." 

Then  It  seemed  I  was  poured  full  of  lead. 
I  could  not  move.  If  they  came  and  said. 
"You  may  see  the  body  now."  I  wouldn't  be 
able  to  get  up  and  go  look  at  It.  We  listened 
for  that  whisper  on  the  carpeting  which 
signaled  their  coming,  and  we  began  not  to 
see  each  other.  We  studied  the  marble-topped 
coffee  table  or  the  tear-drop  chandelier.  The 
sun  was  down,  there  were  headlights  In  the 
Street.  The  funeral  director  came  down  the 
hall.  "You  can  see  the  body  now." 

The  funeral  home  Is  1>eautlful  but  I  re- 
sented It.  I  resented  the  lovely  apf>olntments, 
I  resented  the  courtesy  of  the  people  who 
work  there,  I  resented  the  box  of  dead  peo- 
ple's glasses  on  a  table  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 
We  followed  the  funeral  director  down  the 
hall.  Inside  a  smallish  room  the  blue  metal 
casket  with  Its  chrome  handles  was  on  a 
pedestal.  We  walked  slowly  but  certainly  to- 
vyard  It  ,tho  In  my  mind  I  halted  100  times 
between_the  door  and  the  coffin. 

The  'upper  half  of  the  body  was  covered 
with  glass.  In  San  Francisco  they  had  put  on 
dress  blues  and  white  gloves.  We  looked  at 
the  face.  It  was  his  face.  His  hair  needed 
cutting.  The  close  "Nam"  cut  was  overgrown. 
Jack  said,  "We'll  have  to  have  the  glass  re- 
moved." The  funeral  director  said  it  would 
take  a  few  minutes  and  for  us  to  wait  out- 
side. Earlier  we  had  decided  that  if  his  body 
was  covered  by  glass  we  must  ask  to  have  it 
removed.  We  thought  that  If  something  of 
him  were  still  alive  in  there  It  ought  to  have 
a  chance  to  get  out.  I  can't  explain  many  of 
the  things  we  thought  and  felt.  But  I  can 
and  do  report  them. 

When  we  returned  to  the  room  the  funeral 
director  cautioned  us  not  to  touch  the  face 
for  It  had  been  rebuilt,  also  portions  of  the 
chest  were  not  stable.  J6w:k  said,  "We'd  like 
to  be  alone  with  our  son."  When  the  funeral 
director  had  gone  we  studied  the  dead  face 
more  Intently.  We  identified  the  scar  in  the 
right  eyebrow  caused  by  a  motorcycle  acci- 
dent, the  shape  of  his  lips,  the  way  hair  above 
his  forehead  grew,  leaning  toward  his  left 
when  it  was  too  long,  its  straw  color  and  fine- 
ness. Didn't  I  know  the  feel,  the  smell,  the 
look  of  that  head.  Pull  of  sweat  or  fresh  from 
the  bathtub.  That  face,  waking  or  lost  in 
sleep,  the  naturally  arched  brows  above  those 
round  eyes,  the  straight  fringe  of  his  lashes 
above  his  narrow  cheeks. 

The  odor  of  formaldehyde  was  overpower- 
ing. I  touched  one  of  the  white  gloved  hands 
In  the  casket  and  drew  away  from  the  thick 
stiffness  of  it.  My  husband  touched  the  chest 
of  his  son.  his  breast,  his  stomach,  his  upper 
legs,  his  fingers,  his  arms.  "His  right  arm  is 
off."  Jack  was  crying.  It  was  as  tho  he  had 
said.  "Our  right  arm  is  off.  They've  filled  in 
our  chest.  Our  nose  has  been  patched  to- 
gether." Jack's  Inspection  of  our  son  was 
carried  out  as  tho  he  needed  to  discover  In 
what  condition  he  might  expect,  at  the  next 
blinking  of  his  eyes,  to  find  himself. 

I  was  thinking  of  how  our  son  had  been 
and  feeUng  amazed  that  it  could  so  sudden- 
ly come  to  this.  Jackie  could  run  and  Jump 
and  climb  and  walk  for  miles:  he  could 
laugh  hard,  open  Jars,  fix  mail  boxes:  he 
could  hunt  and  fish,  row  and  swim,  dive  and 
duck,  and  play  king  of  the  mountain:  he 
could  trim  Christmas  trees,  mow  the  lawn, 
sweep  floors,  diaper  the  babies,  fix  refrigera- 
tion units,  care  for  plants,  handle  horses,  kiss 
me^  good-night  and  say,  "I  love  you  moth- 
er." The  room  was  small  and  unvented. 
Formaldehyde  fumes  were  In  our  eyes,  our 
throats,  our  Itings,  and  on  the  clothes  we 
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wore.  I  wanted  to  get  the  smell  of  it  off 
me.  But  I  wanted  to  get  the  smell  of  it  off 
my  son,  too. 

The  funeral  director  came  In.  We  wer« 
standing  close  to  the  body  holding  the  rim 
of  his  casket.  The  funeral  director  stood 
by  UB  for  a  moment,  then  he  said  sometimes 
it  Is  difficult  to  decide  whether  or  not  to 
allow  children  to  view  the  body  of  a  dead 
relative.  And  that  the  studies  have  shown 
that  it  is  best  to  allow  children  to  see  the 
body  since  later  on  there  were  likely  to  be 
fewer  incidences  of  bizarre  behavior  related 
to  the  death,  funeral,'  and  burial.  We  had 
thought  the  younger  children  should  not  see 
their  brother  dead.  That  It  would  ease  their 
minds,  keep  their  remembrances  bright  If 
they  were  able  to  think  of  him  only  as  he 
had  been  in  life. 

The  funeral  director  said  that  the  chil- 
dren woiild  wonder,  even  as  we  had  until  we 
saw  the  body,  whether  it  was  Jackie  David's 
In  the  coffin.  And  they  might  wonder  whether 
he  really  was  dead.  If  they  doubted  that, 
the  burial  would  be  Intolerable  for  them.  We 
thanked  him  and  said  that  we  would  then 
have  the  children  come  to  see  their  brother 
but  keep  the  casket  closed  for  public  view- 
ing. The  funeral  director  wanted  to  put  the 
glass  back  over  the  body.  I  put  my  hand  on 
Jackie's  chest  and  moved  one  brass  button 
so  that  the  insignia  on  It  was  straightened. 
My  husband  said,  "We'll  go  for  the  chil- 
dren." 

My  mother-in-law  and  th'e  children  were 
waiting  for  us.  Mother  had  them  reedy  Just 
m  case  We  drove  back  to  the  funeral  home 
and  went  In.  The  baby  was  chewing  on  the 
collar  of  my  dress  and  pulling  my  hair.  I 
tried  U  stay  close  to  all  the  children,  my 
husbar/ 1  was  by  his  mother.  We  Jammed 
up  at  the  door  to  the  small  room,  hesitated, 
then  moved  ahead  In  a  knot.  At  the  casket 
no  one  cried.  They  looked,  they  searched  the 
dead  features.  Each  child  in  his  turn  studied 
the  face  and  became  resolved  that  it  was 
Jackie  David. 

Our  son's  marine  escort,  a  corpKsral,  was  on 
duty  in  the  room.  The  corporal  was  a  tall, 
mldwestern  boy  who  had  served  In  Viet  Nam. 
He  was  to  stay  with  our  son  from  2  to  5  and 
from  7  to  9  p.m.  He  was  having  trouble  find- 
ing a  motel  room.  The  funeral  director  said: 
"We  have  a  little  room  out  back.  You  can 
stay  there."  The  corporal  responded  In  a  rush 
of  words,  "No  sir,  thank  you  very  much,  sir," 
Those  days  between  the  arrival  of  the  body 
and  the  burial  seemed  very  long.  At  first  it 
felt  strange  and  sickening  to  be  going  so 
much  to  the  funeral  home.  Then  I  noticed 
that  I  had  become  fond  of  going  to  the  fu- 
neral home.  Jackie  David  was  there,  wasn't 
he?  On  Thursday  and  Friday  evening  when 
everyone  else  had  left,  we  opened  the  casket 
and  had  the  glass  removed.  Mother  and  Jack 
and  I  and  the  children  stood  close  around 
full  of  greeting,  or  praise,  blessing  or  unsay- 
able  devotion.  And  we  waited  for  that  mo- 
ment. How  anxious  we  were  for  the  last 
straggling  guests  who  had  seen  only  his  plc- 
ttire  on  a  stand  above  the  coffin  to  leave  so 
that  we  might  be  alone  with  him.  We  had 
quickly  grown  accustomed  to  the  alterations 
in  his  features  and  had  privately  welcomed 
him  back  among  us.  The  epitomy  of  love  had 
been  realized.  No  more  shock  or  fear  at  the 
sight  of  his  body.  Our  common  affection  had 
led  us  to  accept  and,  accepting,  to  share  in 
this  experience  with  Jackie  with  whom  we 
had  shared  years  of  happenings. 

Fifty-seven  baskets  of  flowers  arrived.  On 
Friday  after  the  body  had  been  moved  Into 
the  chapel,  I  had  arranged  each  of  the  new 
basket*  according  to  color  and  relative 
height.  Pure  reds,  stately  gladioli,  flanking 
the  altar.  Reds  and  whites  on  the  platform. 
Whites  and  yellows  to  the  right  rear.  Pre- 
dominantly orange  bunches  to  the  right 
front,  predominantly  purples  to  the  left 
front.  Family  roses  at  each  end  of  the  casket. 
More  whites  and  yellows  around  the  large 
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door  Into  the  chapel.  I  carried  the  stands 
to  and  fro.  I  alternated  baskets.  When  these 
were  balanced  to  my  satisfaction  I  set  about 
picking  unt  from  the  flag  covering  his  coffin 
This  done,  I  began  to  concern  myself  with 
the  condition  of  the  polish  on  the  podium 
Then  I  sat  down  to  cry  because  I  hadn't 
furniture  polish  with  me. 

By  early  Saturday  morning  I  had  trans- 
ferred my  attention  to  counting  names  In  the 
guest  book.  Jack  had  arrived  at  the  funeral 
home  earlier.  He  had  tried  to  take  pictures  of 
the  casket  and  flowers  but  none  of  them 
turned  out  as  well  as  he  hoped.  When  people 
began  to  arrive  for  the  10  a.m.  services,  we 
arranged  ourselves  in  the  front.  Alice,  our 
family  friend,  was  near  to  help  with  Paul 
Jack's  face  was  weighted  with  grief.  The  chil- 
dren alternately  stared  and  wept  silently  ex- 
cept for  3-year-old  Roeeanne  who  took  the 
occasion  as  a  celebration  of  the  fact  th.it 
Jackie  was  sleeping  in  the  flowers.  She  chat- 
ted and  pulled  the  white  ribbons  on  her  hat 
She  rMnoved  her  gloves  and  tried  to  fill  one 
with  air  so  she  could  smash  It,  Palling  that, 
contented  herself  with  tripping  from  our  pew 
to  the  one  behind  us  where  Alice  and  Lorrl 
sat  with  Paul,  When  I  turned  to  caution 
Roseanne  I  saw  the  chapel  was  full  and  there 
were  people  standing  at  the  back. 

The  chaplain,  a  navy  reserve  officer,  had 
visited  us  earlier.  We  had  requested  hi.-;  use 
of  the  34th  psalm  from  verses  15.  18.  and 
21:  ".  .  .  the  eyes  of  the  t.ord  are  upon  the 
righteous,  and  His  ears  are  open  unto  their 
cry  .  .  the  Lord  is  nigh  unto  them  that  are 
of  a  broken  heart.  .  .  Evil  shall  slav  the 
wicked;  and  they  that  hate  the  righteous 
shall  be  desolate.  .  .  ."  And  verse  8  of  Mic.'ih, 
chapter  7:   "  Rejoice  not  against  me.  O 

mine  enemy:  when  I  fall.  I  shall  arise;  when 
I  sit  In  darkness,  the  Lord  shall  be  a  light 
unto  me."  And  we  had  asked  the  chaplain 
not  to  make  any  references  to  the  idea  that 
God  giveth  and  God  taketh  away.  We  feel 
that  the  God  who  is  love  Is  not  in  any  way 
responsible  for  the  death  of  our  son.  We  had 
talked  about  the  idea  that  people  tend  to  use 
the  Dlety  as  a  catchall  for  the  unspeakable 
or  for  those  things  with  which  they  prefer 
not  to  cope.  While  It  is  true  that  God  Al- 
mighty does  not  need  Jack  and  Rose.mne 
Carter  to  defend  His  Integrity.  It  is  also  true 
that  as  honorable  human  beings  we  could 
not  allow  Him  to  be  mlscredited  on  our 
account.  The  chaplain,  happy  to  please  us, 
had  not  dissented. 

Now  the  chaplain,  stiff  and  meeklv  hand- 
some, arrived  and  seated  himself  behind  the 
podiiun.  Marine  members  ot  the  flrtng  squad 
and  the  pallbearers  were  seated  In  the  front 
to  our  left.  The  chaplain  approached  the 
podium  and  proceeded  In  his  crisp,  persua- 
sive voice  to  deliver  an  excellent  eulogy 
which  was  to  our  taste.  He  quoted  from 
Jackie's  letters:  "I  want  to  prove  that  there 
are  good  Americans  and  I'm  going  to  prove 
it":  "Don't  forget  I  love  each  of  vou  verv 
much  and  I  always  will.  .  .  .  i  pray  a  lot.  All 
the  time."  Mother  wept.  Jack  put  his  arm 
around  her. 

Finally,  people  were  filing  past  the  casket 
and  exiting  thru  the  avenue  of  marines  at  a 
nearby  door.  When  they  all  had  left  the  room. 
we  gathered  again  by  Jackie.  We  put  our 
hands  on  the  fiag.  I  guess  all  of  us  prared. 
It  felt  like  we  did.  1  kissed  one  of  the  red 
stripes  on  his  fiag  and  thought  that  I  didn't 
want  him  to  be  in  the  ground. 

At  the  cemetery  the  chaplain  awaited  the 
marines  bearing  their  comrade.  The  casket 
was  on  a  stand  above  the  grave.  Six  marines 
held  the  flag  which  had  covered  his  casket, 
I  don't  remember  the  exact  sequence  of 
events.  The  chaplain  spoke.  The  firing  squad 
used  three  volleys  which  sounded  like  large 
cap  pistols.  Taps  was  sounded.  The  marines 
folded  the  flag  and  the  major  presented  It 
to  Brian.  Brian  stood  to  receive  the  flag.  His 
glasses  slipped  down  on  his  nose.  The  bluish 
eyes   behind  them  were  moist  but  steady. 
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The  major  said.  "You're  a  good  marine." 
Brian  straightened  tils  shoulders  and  tilted 
his  chin.  "Thank  you,  sir." 

On  the  way  back  to  the  limousine  Mother 
was  having  trouble  breathing.  She  was  em- 
barrassed that  she  had  to  be  helped  to  the 
car.  Paul  was  screaming  uncontrollably.  I 
thanked  Alice  and  took  him.  In  the  car  I 
got  his  water  from  my  purse  and  gave  it  to 

him. 

.\t  home  the  house  was  suddenly  uncozy. 
We  sat  in  the  front  yard  near  the  tree  Jackie 
had  planted.  Jack  said,  "It  should  bear  next 
year."  Otir  friends  came  by,  our  neighbors. 
We  wanted  to  see  them.  We  were  pleased  to 
be  visited.  We  wanted  to  hear  their  words. 
Their  voices  were  good  sounds.  Their  gifts 
rare  and  wonderful.  Some  said  to  us,  most 
did,  that  as  time  wears  on  one  forgets.  I  was 
thinking:  "You  don't  understand,  I  am 
diminished.  Look  at  us,  we  are  the  less." 
Time,  they  said,  and  aaid  it  over  and  over, 
time  Is  the  answer. 


TWO  TRUSTEES  OP  THE  AEROSPACE 
CORPORATION  RECEIVE  EXCEP- 
TIONAL SERVICE  AWARDS 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

I\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  25,  1969 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Aerospace  Corp.,  September  12 
and  13,  1969,  two  of  its  most  distin- 
guished members  retired  after  long  and 
dedicated  service:  Mr.  Sherrod  E.  Skin- 
ner and  Lt.  Gen.  James  H.  Doolittle, 
USAP,  retired. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  will  recall, 
the  Aerospace  Corp.  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California 
June  3,  1960,  to  render  scientific  and 
engineering  services  to  or  for  the  U.S. 
Government.  It  was  formed  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
to  aid  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  applying 
the  full  resources  of  modem  science  and 
technology  to  the  problem  of  achieving 
those  continuing  advances  in  ballistic 
missiles  and  military  space  systems 
which  are  basic  to  national  security. 

The  control,  supervision,  and  direction 
of  the  general  management  of  the  cor- 
poration are  vested  in  the  board  of 
trustees  who  are  leading  citizens  selected 
from  fields  of  industry,  science,  educa- 
tion. £ind  public  service,  and  who  take 
very  seriously  their  Aerospace  trustee- 
ship. The  board  meets  at  least  four  times 
a  year  and  its  several  committees  hold 
additional  meetings.  I  believe  that  those 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  I  have 
had  over  the  years  to  become  familiar 
with  the  work  of  Aerospace  will  agree 
that  the  company's  technical  and  man- 
agerial accomplishments  attest  to  the 
faithfulness  of  the  board's  administra- 
tion of  its  trust. 

The  chairman  of  the  Aerospace  Corp. 
board  for  all  but  18  months  of  its  more 
than  9  years'  existence  has  been  Mr. 
Sherrod  E.  Skirmer,  who  has  now  retired. 
A  submariner  is  World  War  I  and  direc- 
tor of  the  War  Department's  production 
division  in  World  War  II,  Mr.  Skinner 
was  executive  \ice  president  of  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp.  when  he  retired  in 
1961  after  31  years  with  tha*  company. 
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Elected  board  chairman  of  Aerospace  in 
1961,  Mr.  Skinner  served  actively  and 
continuously  in  that  capacity  until  his 
recent  retirement. 

Lt.  Gen.  James  H.  Doolittle,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  retired,  needs  no  introduction  to 
this  body.  Jimmy  Doolittle  is  perhaps 
best  known  for  earning  this  Nation's 
highest  award  for  valor,  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor,  for  leading  the 
heroic  flight  to  Tokyo  in  1942.  But  he 
has  been  a  scientist,  earning  master's 
and  doctor's  degrees  from  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology;  an  indus- 
triaJ  executive,  having  served  for  many 
years  with  the  Shell  Oil  Co.,  from  which 
he  retired  as  vice  president  and  director; 
and  a  Government  sulviser,  having  served 
on  many  boexds  and  committees,  includ- 
ing one  of  special  interest  to  me  as  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  the  AEC's  Plowshare  Committee. 
General  Doolittle  was  elected  to  the 
Aerospace  Corp.  board  of  trustees  in 
1963  and  served  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
board  from  1965  until  just  before  his  re- 
tirement. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  on  the  oc- 
casion of  their  retirement  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  awarded  both  Chuck 
Skinner  and  Jimmy  Doolittle  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Exceptional  Service  Award  for 
their  ser\ice  with  the  Aerospace  board. 
The  citation  accompanying  Mr.  Skin- 
ner's award  reads  as  follows: 

Mr.  Skinner  distinguished  himself  by  ex- 
ceptionally merltoriotis  service  as  Chairman 
Of  TTie  Aerospace  Corporation  Board  of 
Trustees  from  12  Deceml>er  1961  to  13  Sep- 
tember 1969.  During  this  period  Mr.  Skinner 
devoted  himself  unstintingly  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  Corporation's  role  in  aiding  the 
United  States  Air  FVjrce  in  applying  the  full 
resources  of  modem  science  and  technology 
to  the  problems  of  achieving  those  continu- 
ing advances  in  ballistic  missiles  and  military 
space  systems  which  are  basic  to  national 
security.  His  efforts  constitute  an  unusually 
outstanding  contribution  by  a  civlilan  In  sup- 
port of  the  Air  Force's  participation  in  the 
national  defense  and  space  programs,  thereby 
reflecting  great  credit  upon  himself  and  have 
earned  for  him  the  sincere  gratitude  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force. 

And  the  citation  to  Greneral  Doolittle 
reads: 

Lieutenant  General  James  H.  Doolittle, 
United  States  Air  Force,  retired,  distinguished 
himself  by  exceptionally  meritorious  public 
service  as  Vice  Chairman  of  The  Aerospace 
Corporation  Board  of  Trustees  and  Chairman 
of  Its  Executive  Committee  from  6  Deceml>er 
1963  to  13  September  1969.  During  this  period 
General  Doolittle  was  Instrimaental  In  the 
development  and  malntenaaice  of  a  sound 
technical  organization  capable  of  foreseeing 
technical  requirements  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force.  His  devoted  service  has  t>een  at- 
tended by  outstanding  success  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  most  difflcult  and  exacting 
mission.  His  efforts  constitute  an  outstanding 
contribution  In  support  of  the  Air  Force's 
participation  in  the  national  defense  and 
space  programs,  thereby  reflecting  great 
credit  upon  himself  and  have  earned  for  him 
the  sincere  gratitude  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  add  my 
own  congratu'ations  to  these  gentlemen 
for  their  distinguished  service,  and  to 
send  every  good  wish  for  the  future.  The 
Nation  h2is  been  fortimate  that  men  so 
dedicated  have  served  in  these  important 
capacities.  I  am  pleased  to  note  the  elec- 
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tion  of  Mr.  V.  O.  Nielsen,  a  trustee  since 
1961,  as  vice  chairman,  replacing  General 
Doohttle,  and  of  Dr.  T.  Keith  Glennan, 
former  AEG  Commissioner,  first  Admin- 
istrator of  NASA,  and  president  emeritus 
of  Case  Institute  of  Technologj-,  as  chair- 
man of  the  board,  replacing  Mr.  Skinner. 
I  congratulate  these  gentlemen  and  am 
certain  that  they  will  serve  with  the  same 
high  distinction  that  has  become  charac- 
teristic of  the  Aerospace  Corporation 
board  of  trustees. 


POTOMAC  VALLEY  TEST  FACILITY 


HON.  AUN  CRANSTON 

or   CALITOSNIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  ITNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  25,  1969 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  few 
people  get  upset  about  pollution  unless 
they  have  to  swim  in  it.  The  average 
man  finds  the  subject  easy  to  belittle 
until  one  morning  he  goes  out  and 
finds  excrement  in  his  own  swimming 
pool.  At  that  point  pollution  becomes 
important. 

In  Washington,  it  is  particularly  easy 
to  think  of  pollution  as  someone  else's 
problem  despite  the  national  disgrace 
which  daily  flows  past  us  between  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac. 

In  the  purified  air  of  our  Federal 
buildings,  the  oil-soaked  beaches  of 
Santa  Barbara,  the  raw  sewage  dis- 
charged by  U.S.  Navy  vessels  in  San 
Diego  harbor,  the  internal  combustion 
engine's  constant  defecation  into  the  at- 
mosphere of  Los  Angeles  all  are  easy  to 
ignore. 

This  observation  on  our  Capital  life 
was  incisively  underlined  in  a  recently 
published  article  in  Science  magazine  by 
Dael  Wolfe.  The  proposal  for  a  Potomac 
Valley  Test  Facility  should  bring  home 
the  message. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
ngnette  be  printed  in  the  Extoisions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  Science  magazine,  Sept.  5,  1969) 

Potomac  Valley  Test  Faciuty 
If  we  had  had  the  foresight  a  few  years 
ago  to  establish  the  Potomac  Valley  Test 
Facility,  several  recent  national  problems 
oo\ild  have  t>een  handled  more  satisfactorily. 
An  example  was  the  problem  of  what  to  do 
with  a  large  supply  of  unwanted  poison  gas 
In  Colorado.  T'he  Army  projxjsed  to  ship  it 
by  train  to  the  East  Coast  and  then  dump 
it  at  sea  off  the  coast  of  New  Jersey.  Had  the 
Potomac  Valley  Test  Facility  been  in  ex- 
istence, several  containers  of  the  gas  could 
have  been  dropped  Into  the  Potomac  River, 
between  the  White  House  and  the  Pentagon, 
from  an  altitude  calculated  to  give  the  Im- 
pact velocity  expected  at  sea  bottom  Drop- 
ping a  few  containers  into  the  Potomac 
River  would  have  given  congressmen.  Army 
officials,  and  ether  Interested  persons  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  at  first  hand  whether 
the  containers  survived  unharmed,  and  If 
they  did  not.  the  rate  of  leakage  of  the  gas 
and  Its  effects  on  the  neighboring  flora  and 
fauna.  Nothing  quite  takes  the  place  of 
direct,  personal  experience  in  evaluating  an 
event  and  its  consequences.  The  nation's 
central  decision  makers  should  not  be  de- 
nied this  experience. 
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More  recently,  the  Edgewood  Arsenal  and 
Fort     McClellan     have  suspended     open-air 
testing  of  nerve  gas  until  a  team  of  scientists 
can    determine    whether   such    tests   are    as 
free   from   danger    as    they    are   reputed    to 
be.  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  which 
Is  frequently  asked  to  advise  the  government 
on  difficult  technical  matters,  has  Its  head- 
quarters In  Washington.  Also  nearby  are  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Pood  and 
Drug    Administration,    and    other    agencies 
that  can   provide  much  technical   Informa- 
tion and  relevant  expertise.  If  open-air  tests 
of    nerve    gas    were    conducted    in    or    near 
Washington,   representatives   of   appropriate 
agencies  and  of  interested  congressional  com- 
mittees could  easily  obtain  the  firsthand  in- 
formation which  they  will  no  doubt  wish  to 
have  in  evaluating  the  possible  hazards  of 
testing  such  gases  In  or  near  Inhabited  areas. 
Another   use   of   the   Potomac   Valley   Test 
Facility  would  be  in  conducting  studies  of 
the  sonic   boom.   Sonic   boom   tests  have  al- 
ready been  carried  out  m  several  parts  of  the 
country,  but  the  test  sites  have  been  remote 
from  Washington,  and  there  is  still  consid- 
erable disagreement  over  the  extent  of  the 
disturbance  and  the  willingness  of  the  public 
to  accept  repeated  sonic  booms    Again,  flrst- 
-band.  Information   would   be   useful    to   the 
.decision,  makers.  If  repeated  tests  were  con- 
ducted over  Washington,  members  of  Con- 
gress  and   officials   of   responsible   Executive 
agencies  could  observe  the  effects  on  babies, 
pets,  the  sick  and  the  elderly,  on  classrooms 
and   conferences,  and   also  on  widow  panes 
and  other  fragile  objects.  They  could  learn 
for  themselves  Just  how  much  or  little  dis- 
turbance repeated  sonic  booms  produce  at 
various  times  of  day  and  night. 

There  would  be  still  other  advantages  of 
having  a  general-purpose  test  facility  lo- 
cated in  Washington.  Studies  of  the  time- 
zone  effect  indicate  that  physiological  dis- 
turbances, loss  of  sleep,  reduced  effectiveness, 
and  impaired  Judgment  follow  sudden  trans- 
portation from  a  time  zone  to  which  a  per- 
son is  adapted  to  another,  several  time  zones 
removed.  However,  there  are  individual  dif- 
ferences m  these  effects,  and  the  whole  mat- 
ter needs  further  study.  Washington  Is  full 
of  people  who  make  frequent  trips  to  Europe. 
Africa,  the  West  Coast,  or  Asia.  Clearly  they 
would  be  good  subjects  for  studies  of  time- 
zone  effects,  and  their  niunber  could  readily 
be  increased,  for  it  would  be  easy  to  get  nom- 
inations of  politicians,  bureaucrats,  editorial 
writers,  and  others  whose  frequent  or  pro- 
longed absence  from  Washmgton  would  be 
considered  by  many  to  be  in  the  national 
interest. 


SAVING  THE   PASSENGER  TRAIN 


HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  25.  1969 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious 
to  just  about  everyone  in  the  countrv  that 
passenger  train  service  has  deteriorated 
terribly.  It  is  obvious  that  something 
must  be  done  about  it. 

Just  what  should  be  done  is  anything 
but  obvious. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  need  rail  pas- 
senger service  now  and  are  verj.'  likely  to 
need  it  desperately  in  the  future,  so  we 
must  either  preserve  the  trains  presently 
in  operation  or  face  the  prospect  of  start- 
ing from  Genesis  with  new  trains  when 
the  need  becomes  really  pressing  in  a  few 
years. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  current  prac- 


tice is  to  make  the  railroads  maintain 
service  at  a  substantial  financial  loss, 
which  is  patently  unfair;  we  don't  do 
that  to  other  transit  services. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  what 
we  must  do  for  the  immediate  future  is 
undertake  a  holding  action  until  we  can 
decide  what  ultimate  course  we  should 
take.  To  this  end  I  have  joined  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington   ^Mr.  Adams) 
and  other  Members  in  introducing  legis- 
lation to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  authority  to  set  standards 
for  passenger  service.  And  to  this  end  I 
propose  a  moratorium  on  any  and  all 
actions  to  discontinue  passenger  trains 
until  we  find  a  solution  to  the  problem. 
Right  new   the  ICC   has   before  it   a 
proposal  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road   to    discontinue    the    Mainstreeter 
train,  which  runs  between  Minneapolis 
and  Puget  Sound,  my  home  territory.  I 
have  urged  the  railroad  and  the  ICC  to 
hold  o£f  on  this  action  for  the  present, 
although    I   sympathize   with    the    rail- 
road's reluctance  to  go  on  losmg  money 

it  is  a  business,  and  businesses  just  are 
not  set  up  to  lose  money  volimtarily. 

And  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Congress  has  got  to  come  to  grips  with 
this  problem.  We  cannot  afford  to  evade 
It.  We  have  got  to  find  a  solution,  or  the 
problem  will  solve  itself  by  doing  away 
with  money-losing  passenger  trains. 
That  means  most  passenger  trains,  I  am 
afraid. 

Ahd  I  also  think  that  blaming  the 
railroads  for  the  decline  in  service  does 
much  to  further  the  cause.  As  I  said,  they 
are  busmesses  and  do  not  hke  to  volun- 
teer to  lose  money. 

I  am  told  that  right  after  World  War 
n  more  than  a  billion  dollars  was  spent 
to  put  together  some  of  the  finest  trains 
in  the  world.  More  millions  went  into 
advertising. 

What  happened?  Well.  Mr.  Speaker 
between  1946  and  1958,  when  the  rail- 
roads were  spending  all  this  monev  to 
attract  passengers,  the  railroads'  share 
of  intercity  passenger  traffic  dropped 
from  72.9  to  31.1  percent.  And  now  it  is 
down  to  about  12  percent. 

That  is  among  for-hire  carriers.  If 
automobiles  are  counted  in.  railroads 
figure  that  they  are  carrying  only  about 
1  percent  of  intercity  travelers.  That  is 
not  an  exciting  market. 

So  railroaders  started  cutting  trains. 
They  are  accused  of  downgrading  service 
so  people  would  not  travel  on  their  trains 
so  they  in  turn  could  justify  discontinu- 
ing the  trains.  Perhaps  they  have  done 
so.  But  we  could  argue  for  the  next  10 
years  about  which  came  first,  the 
"chicken"  of  declining  passenger  traffic 
or  the  "egg"  of  downgraded  trains,  and 
it  would  not  bring  us  any  nearer  a 
solution. 

The  basic  fact  of  life  in  this  context 
is  that  everybody  is  in  a  hurry.  If  i 
were  to  travel  to  my  district  by  train 
It  would  take  me  3  days.  Even  at  100 
miles  an  hour  without  stopping,  a  train 
to  my  home  would  take  30  hours.  A  jet 
can  make  it  in  five. 

We  may  yearn  for  a  gentler,  more  re- 
laxed age.  We  may  think  back  to  the 
time  when  we  could  board  a  train  and 
settle  back  for  a  long  trip,  eat  good  meals. 
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pass  some  time  in  the  lounge  car,  observe 
the  countryside.  As  a  matter  of  fact  i 
did  just  that  when  I  returned  to  Wash- 
ington,  DC.  from  the  congressional  re- 
cess in  Augtist — traveled  by  train  from 
Tacoma.  Wash.,  to  Chicago  just  for  old 
times'  sake  while  there  are  still  fine 
trains  to  travel  on;  but  I  traveled  from 
Chicago  here  by  jet,  and  I  will  continue 
to  cross  the  countrj-  by  jet. 

Certainly    passenger    trains    are    not 
what  they  used  to  be.  Dining  cars  are 
disappearing,  sleepers  are  almost  a  thing 
of  the  past  on  some  trains,  the  equip- 
ment  is   getting  somewhat  rickety    No 
one  denies  that,  not  even  the  railroads 
The   conclusion   one   hears   mostly  is 
that  if  the  railroads  would  Just  put"  out 
some  money  to  improve  their  equipment 
they  would  attract  plenty  of  passengers 
It  is  worth  a  trj'.  That  is  whv  I  favor 
giving  the  ICC  the  authority  to  regulate 
adequacy  of  service. 

But  that  is  still  only  a  holding  action 
Anyone  who  thinks  it  is  a  cure-all  may 
be  about  to  let  the  patient  die. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  need  to 
be  careful  in  our  diagnosis,  to  take  a 
little  more  time.  But  above  all  we  must 
sincerely  and  aggressively  make  a  diag- 
nosis. 

Railroads  are  too  important  to  this 
country  to  be  ignored  in  this  critical 
matter. 

Whenever  there  is  a  threat  of  a  na- 
tionwide strike  or  lockout,  the  best  ef- 
forts of  everyone  involved,  including 
Government,  are  bent  to  head  off  such 
a  catastrophe. 

Why  all  the  concern?  Is  it  the  threat- 
ened stoppage  of  passenger  service'  Cer- 
tainly not. 

It  is  because  we  suddenly  remember 
that  railroads  have  a  freight  service 
wliich  is  absolutely  indispensable  We 
remember  that  more  than  40  percent  of 
the  country's  intercity  freight  goes  bv 
rail.  We  remember  that  if  railroads  .-top 
running  the  wheels  of  commerce  could 
not  turn  at  their  usual  speed:  and  if 
the  stoppage  were  to  last  verv  long 
commerce  could  very  well  stop  too. 

So  we  must  act  cautiously.  We  must 
weigh  the  possible  results  of  our  actions. 

n  we  place  intolerable  burdens  on 
the  railroads,  what  will  happen? 

Will  freight  charges  be  increased  to 
cover  the  new  expense?  And  if  they  are— 
to  the  degree  necessary  to  keep  the 
railroads  going — what  will  that  do  to 
the  price  of  every  consumer  item  that 
is  shipped  by  rail? 

Railroads  are  businesses,  operated  to 
earn  profits,  like  any  other  business. 
Their  stockholders  are  entitled  to  the 
same  consideration  as  any  others.  Their 
employees,  too. 

If  there  are  public-interest  factors  in 
long-haul  passenger  service  that  take 
precedence  over  the  profit  factors,  then 
we  must  consider  the  consequences. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  tell  the  rail- 
roads: "Do  this.  Do  that.  Don't  bother  us 
with  how  much  it  will  cost.  We  don't  want 
to  hear  that  you  can't  afford  it.  Just  do 
it — sink  or  swim." 

The  railroad  industry  has  advanced  a 
proposal  that  would  provide  for  reim- 
bursement to  railroads  required  to  run 
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money-losing   passenger   trains   in   the 
public  interest. 

That  may  not  be  the  only  answer,  or 
the  best  answer.  But  it  is  worth  consid- 
ering. As  are  all  the  other  proposals  that 
have  been  made. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  one  point. 

The  issue  that  presently  concerns  us  is 
not  commuter  service.  Commuter  trains 
have  their  own  problems.  But  a  lack  of 
passengers  is  not  one  of  them,  and  I  do 
not  think  they  are  in  any  danger  of  being 
discontinued. 

And  we  are  not  really  talking  about 
medium-distance  rail  travel  in  densely 
populated  corridors.  The  early  success  of 
the  Metroliner  indicates  there  is  a  bright 
future  for  trains  like  that. 

But  the  big  question  is  the  future  of 
long-haul,  intercity  passenger  trains. 

"The  problem  is  that  it  costs  more  to 
run  most  of  them  than  they  bring  in. 

This  is  not  just  a  railroad  claim.  It  is 
now  backed  up  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

In  a  recent  study  of  eight  railroads, 
the  ICC  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
those  eight  railroads  could  have  saved 
S118  million  by  not  running  passenger 
trains  last  year. 

Now  that  is  a  lot  of  cash,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  can  lightly  tell  the  railroad  in- 
dustiT  that  it  must  go  on  losing  this  kind 
of  money — not  only  lose  it  but  toss  more 
into  the  same  well. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  railroads  owe 
the  country  passenger  service  because  of 
laud  grants.  Certainly  they  did  at  one 
time.  Perhaps  they  still  do,  but  that  obli- 
gation will  not  last  forever  at  the  rate 
railroads  say  they  are  losing  money  on 
passen.ger  trains.  In  any  event.  Federal 
land  grants  were  a  factor  in  less  than  8 
percent  of  the  total  rail  mileage. 

There  is  something  else  we  always  hear 
in  any  discussion  of  passenger  ser\'ice. 

That  is  the  excellence  of  some  foreign 
passenger  trains — Canadian,  European, 
and  especially  Japanese. 

We  need  to  look  at  this  situation  more 
carefully,  too. 

For  one  thing,  those  railroads  are 
Government-owned  and.  in  Europe  and 
Japan,  automobile  ownership  is  nowhere 
near  as  high  as  it  is  in  this  country — 
meaning  that  fewer  people  have  a  rea- 
sonable alternative  to  rail  travel. 

Even  with  these  advantages,  the  Ca- 
nadian National  Railroad  loses  about 

S50  millioii  a  year  on  passenger  service, 
and  the  Japanese  National  Railway 
System  lost  $261  million  in  1968.  All 
foreign  railroads  have  an  average  deficit 
of  about  20  percent.  In  other  words,  they 
have  to  spend  $1.20  for  everj'  $1  they 
take  in. 

So  that  argument  does  not  get  us  very 
far  either. 

Here  is  another  thing  to  think  about: 
We  are  spending  an  awful  lot  of  public 
money  on  transportation  these  days  but 
we  are  letting  the  railroads  go  it  pretty 
much  alone. 

Federal  spending — leaving  aside  State 
and  local — is  estimated  at  $6  billion  in 
1969  for  highways,  waterways,  airports, 
ail-ways,  and  aircraft  development  and 
direct  airline  subsidies. 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  Govermnent 
has  appropriated  $13  million  for  research 
and  development  on  high-speed  Intercity 
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ground    transportation — and    only    $4.3 
million  of  this  was  for  rail  projects. 

Now,  I  am  not  saying  other  forms  of 
transportation  are  not  essential  to  this 
country's  economy  and  progress.  Cer- 
tainly not.  And  I  am  not  criticizing  all  of 
these  other  expenditures.  But  it  may  be 
time  to  take  a  look  at  our  priorities  if 
we  want  a  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

Out  in  "Boeing  Country,"  we  have  been 
able  to  see  what  can  be  done  when  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  work  toward  a 
common  goal — through  research  and  the 
development  of  a  technology  that  has 
helped  a  private  industry  achieve  great- 
ness and  improve  its  service  to  the  public. 

If  fine  passenger  trains  are  the  goal, 
I  see  no  reason  why  Government  and 
the  railroads  cannot  cooperate  iii  a  simi- 
lar manner. 

But  that  is  just  another  possibility.  We 
may  find  the  corridor  trains  like  the 
Metrolii^er  are  all  the  counti-y  needs  or 
even  wants. 

It  just  may  be  that  Congress  is  a  little 
behind  on  this  issue.  It  may  be  that 
the  public  has  already  voted— with  their 
travel  dollars.  And  it  may  be  they  have 
voted  against  the  longhaul  passenger 
train — regardless  of  any  laws  we  may 
pass  or  any  new  technology  we  may 
develop. 

And  it  may  be  that  times  will  change 
again.  The  airways  are  getting  crowded 
and  the  highways  are  worse. 

So  my  suggestion  is  that  we  plan  a 
holding  action  that  will  maintain  the 
nucleus  of  a  passenger  train  system  while 
we  get  more  solid  answers.  And  that  we 
do  this  without  ruining  an  industry. 

We  need  to  cut  down  on  the  heat  and 
let  in  a  little  more  light  on  this  whole 
question  of  passenger  travel. 
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THE  Platform  or  the  YorNO  Democratic 
Clubs  or  Maryland.  1969.  as  Accepted  at 
THE  Convention  Meeting.  Septembeb  20, 
1969 

The  United  States  of  America,  a  Nation 
which  has  made  thai  one  giant  leap  for  man- 
klnd,  evolved  to  world  leadership,  and  is  the 
most  affluent  nation  on  earth,  is  still  unable 
to  solve  its  own  social,  poU ileal  and  economic 
problems.  Millions  of  our  fellow  countrymen 
still  suffer  from  the  lack  of  proper  medical 
attention,  food,  housing,  education,  jobs,  and 
social  acceptance.  In  these  critical  times,  de- 
manding dynamic  leadership  and  the  solu- 
tion of  present  problems  now.  we.  as  young 
Americans  and  the  young  Democrats  of  Mary- 
land in  convention  assembled,  striving  for 
the  ultimate  goals  of  all  men— life,  liberty, 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  peace  throughout 
the  world,  and  brotherhood  for  all  man- 
kind—state the  following  as  our  programs: 

BUDCET    PRIORITIES 

We  recommend  that  as  a  first  order  of  busi- 
ness the  Congress  clearly  set  forth  established 
priorities  of  needs  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
decade  about  to  open,  and  that  our  large  but 
limited  resources  be  allocated  so  as  to  pro- 
vide workable  solutions  to  these  problems. 

Although  defense  of  our  people  must  al- 
ways have  a  high  priority,  we  b«Ueve  that 
research  on  weapons  systems  and  a  reason- 
able stockpile  of  hardware  can  be  maintained 
at  a  fraction  of  the  current  cost.  The  Con- 
gress should  also  make  every  effort  to  obtain 
quality  for  the  defense  dollar  and  avoid  use- 
less expenditures  for  undesirable  overkill 
systems. 

'  Highest   priority   should   go  to   certain   ol 
our  domestic  needs,  specifically: 

1 1 1  Adequate  housing,  health  care  and 
diet  for  all  our  citizens; 

(2)  Education  and  job  training  to  prepare 
aU  our  citizens  to  lead  useful  lives  In  our 
complex  civilization; 

( 3 )  Crime  control  so  as  to  Insure  that  each 
of  our  citizens  is  safe  In  his  life,  liberty  and 
property; 

(4)  Clean  water  and  clean  air  so  that  life 
on  this  planet  is  worth  living;  and 

(5)  Tax  reform. 


THE  1969  PLATFORM  OF  THE  YOUNG 
DEMOCRATIC  CLUBS  OF  MARYLAND 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  September  25,  1969 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 20.  1969,  the  Young  Democratic 
Clubs  of  Maryland  met  in  annual  con- 
vention. All  the  convention's  decisions 
and  deliberations  are  of  deep  interest  to 
me.  but  I  look  forward,  especially,  to 
studying  the  "platform  "  adopted  by  this 
outstanding  group  representative  of 
MaiTland's  conscience  and  community 
leadership. 

The  1969  platform  is  well  prepared  and 
thought-provoking.  It  has  been  well  re- 
ceived in  Mar^•land  and  while  each  of  us 
may  disagree  with  some  of  the  platform 
recommendations,  the  document  should 
be  very  useful  to  Members  of  Congress 
and  many  others.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  1969  platform  of  the  Young 
Democratic  Clubs  of  Marj-land,  together 
with  the  names  of  the  distinguished  plat- 
form committee,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  platform 
and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


CIVIL    RIGHTS 

In  the  area  of  civil  rights  we  support  all 
efforts  to  Insure  Individual  equality  and  dig- 
nity to  all  people  regardless  of  their  race. 
creed,  sex.  or  color;  this  Includes  voting 
rights,  housing,  education  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities. We  condemn  any  attempts  to  post- 
pone rational  steps  toward  the  ultimate  goal 
of  equality.  We  condemn  segregation  in  any 
form.  Although  we  realize  that  it  is  more 
deeirable  that  progress  in  civil  rights  comes 
about  through  changes  In  Individual  atti- 
tudes, which  we  win  do  all  possible  to  en- 
courage, we  support  the  government  In  as- 
suming leadership  through  legal  processes  In 
the  area  of  civil  liberties. 

LAW.      ORDER.      WrTH      JtTSTICE      FOB      ALl. 

Intolerable  living  conditions  in  our  cities. 
Inadequate  national  response  to  the  grant- 
ing of  full  citizenship  to  the  minority  groups 
of  our  nation,  poorly  trained  as  well  as  un- 
derpaid, overworked  and  understaffed  police 
and  the  backlog  of  cases  to  be  tried  in  the 
courts,  and  the  abominable  conditions  in  our 
penal  Institutions  are  major  reasons  why 
crime  and  rioting  have  reached  alarming 
proportions. 

We  suggest  that  Maryland  establish  new, 
and  more  adequately  funded  community  self- 
help  programs  similar  to  Washington.  DCs 
PRIDE  Such  programs  help  to  overcome 
alienation  and  poor  community  morale  which 
contribute  to  antl-soclal  behavior.  To  fur- 
ther reduce  hostility  and  frustration  of  de- 
prived youth,  we  advocate  the  extension  and 
establishment  of  summer  camps  such  as  the 
one  held  at  Port  Meade  this  summer  for  city 
youth. 

A  major  cause  ol  rioting  throughout  the 
country  Is  the  injustice  of  our  state  and  na- 
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Uonal  policies  In  regard  to  minority  groups. 
We  therefore  recommend  that  all  appointed 
and  elected  officials,  both  on  the  state  and 
national  level,  do  their  utmoet  to  enforce 
civil  rights  laws. 

Although  we  must  eliminate  the  causes  of 
crime  and  rioting,  we  must  also  make  sure 
that  offenders  are  properly  apprehended  and 
brought  to  Justice.  To  accomplish  this  we 
must  increase  the  quality  and  effectiveness 
of  Maryland's  police  and  therefore  we  sug- 
gest intensification  of  Law  Enfcrcement  pro- 
grams In  Educational  Institutions  Including 
financial  aid  for  those  police  officers  who 
attend.  Further,  we  suggest  that  the  salaries 
of  law  enforcement  employees  be  Increased 
so  that  we  can  recruit  the  highest  quality 
people. 

We  also  ask  that  the  State  of  Maryland 
institute  a  study  of  the  backlog  problem  In 
its  courts,  following  Chief  Justice  Burger's 
suggestion  that  the  nation's  courts  imme- 
diately develop  a  corps  of  trained  adminis- 
trators to  manage  the  litigation  machinery 
so  that  Judges  can  get  on  with  the  disposing 
of  cases.  We  also  believe  that  all  Judges  In 
Maryland  should  be  members  of  the  Mary- 
land Bar. 

We  advocate  the  abolition  of  the  death 
sentence  In  Maryland.  To  reduce  the  high 
fetuni  rtte  to  our  state  prisons  and  decrease 
the  crtfllt-producing  atmosphere  In  so  many 
of  our  penal  Institutions,  we  further  advo- 
cate that  the  Committee  on  Correctional  Ad- 
ministrations should  intensify  Its  studies 
and  use  as  consultants  capable  crtmlnolo- 
glsts,  psychiatrists,  and  other  qualified  pro- 
fessionals and  report  Its  findings  to  the 
public. 

An  upgrading  of  the  requirements  and  re- 
muneration for  all  personnel  In  prison  ad- 
ministration would  enable  all  employees  to 
use  the  most  modem  and  effective  means  of 
rehabilitating  and  protecting  prisoners.  Con- 
sequently, we  support  a  substanUai  Increase 
in  the  Department  of  Correction's  budget. 

We  recommend  the  institution  of  Halfway 
Houses  for  Juveniles  In  Maryland  and  the 
appropriation  of  more  funds  for  the  present 
Maryland  Juvenile  institutions  and  the  ex- 
tension of  constitutional  guarantees  to 
Juveniles. 

We  support  peaceful  demonstrations  but 
deplore  the  use  of  violence  and  intimidation 
by  police,  students  and  others:  however  we 
do  not  approve  of  the  Federal  Government 
withholding  or  withdrawing  Federal  loans  to 
students  on  those  campuses  where  violence 
occurs. 

We  recommend  that  the  General  Assembly 
review  the  establishment  of  a  law  requiring 
that  a  person  obtain  a  license  to  own  a  gun. 

Because  heavy  users  of  hard  drugs  and 
marijuana  have  emotional  problems,  we  ad- 
vocate that  the  laws  pertaining  to  the  use  of 
hard  drugs  and  marijuana  as  a  criminal  of- 
fense be  abolished,  and  In  their  place  a  more 
rational  system  of  dealing  with  these  prob- 
lems be  adopted.  The  adoption  of  the  above 
new  drug  code  should  provide  for  strict 
enforcement  against  violations  of  that  code 
involving  "pushing-  and  Illegal  sale  of 
drugs.  We  also  support  the  use  of  methadone 
for  the  treatment  of  drug  addicts. 
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(4)  Make  more  community  facilities  avail- 
able for  senior  citizens. 

A  vigorous  food  distribution  program  must 
be  the  Nation's  number  one  priority  until 
such  time  as  hunger  and  malnutrition  are 
eliminated.  Pood  stamps  should  Immediately 
become  free  as  an  emergency  measure.  Dis- 
tribution of  food  stamps  on  the  state  level 
should  be  more  accessible  and  better  publi- 
cized. Nutritionist  services  should  be  avail- 
able at  each  neighborhood  health  center. 

Mental  Illness,  the  number  one  health 
problem  In  Maryland,-  affects  almost  400,000 
of  our  residents.  We  believe  that  a  state  which 
ranks  tenth  In  per  capita  Income  can  afford 
to  do  better  than  the  present  thirty-sixth  In 
per  capita  expenditures  for  community  men- 
tal health  programs  We  therefore  urge  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  expenditures  for  com- 
munity mental  health  programs.  Emphasis 
In  community  services  should  be  on  those 
most  neglected — the  impoverished  and  the 
young. 

Maryland's  mental  hospitals  are  now 
largely  providing  custodial  care  for  their 
patients.  Therefore  these  Institutions  should 
receive  more  adequate  operating  funds  until 
they  can  be  gradually  replaced  by  community 
services. 

Alcoholism  has  been  recognized  as  a  health 
problem  In  Maryland,  but  to  develop  the  nec- 
essary community  facilities  and  programs 
there  must  be  funding. 

Drug  abuse  should  be  considered  a  health 
and  mental  health  problem,  not  Just  a  crim- 
inal problem.  Treatment  services  should  be 
expanded  through  10v;al  Health  Departments. 
We  strongly  recommend  the  passage  of 
legislation  which  will  provide  for  the  emer- 
gency admission  to  a  mental  health  facility  of 
persons  who  are  considered  likely  to  harm 
themselves  or  others  because  of  mental  ill- 
ness. Such  legUlatlon  should  treat  such  dis- 
orders as  Illness,  not  crime,  and  should  safe- 
guard the  individual's  rights  and  dignity  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  consistent 
with  the  needs  of  society. 

Many  of  Maryland's  laws  dealing  with  men- 
tal Illness  are  archaic  In  language  and  con- 
tent. We  endorse  the  Plerson  Commission's 
revision  of  these  codes  which  will  be  intro- 
duced in  the  next  General  Assembly. 

For  several  years  we  have  urged  the  estab- 
lishment of  small  regional  facilities  to  care 
for  the  needs  of  the  mentally  retarded  The 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  has  now  pro- 
posed a  specific  plan  for  the  establishment  of 
such  facilities  and  we  urge  its  Immediate 
Implementation. 

We  also  endorse  the  proposal  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  to  establish  a  Division  of  Men- 
tal Retardation  to  better  coordinate  the  serv- 
ices for  the  retarded. 

Maryland's  waterways  are  becoming  open 
sewers  and  our  air  is  becoming  an  open  gas 
chamber.  We  commend  the  Intelligent  stand 
taken  by  Governor  Marvin  Mandel  against 
the  use  of  DDT  and  we  hope  that  he,  along 
tctth  the  legislature  will  take  strong  steps  to 
eliminate  harmful  insecticides,  commercial 
wastes,  industrial  wastes  and  other  pol- 
lutants from  our  environment. 
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(4)   We   feel   schools   must   operate  on 
year-round  basis  where  students  would  still 
attend  school   for  only   nine   months    but 
school  terms  would  be  staggered. 

In  order  to  provide  an  adequate  education 
for  handicapped  children  we  recommend  thi. 
following: 

(1)   Legislation  requiring  the  Department 
of  Mental  Hygiene  and  the  Department  of 
Education  to  co-operate  In  developing  edu- 
cational  and    treatment   programs  for  emo 
tionally    disturbed    children. 

(2|  Headstart  programs  to  prevent  en- 
vlronmental  handicaps  in  children  and  to 
aid  those  children  already  handicapped,  but 
we  feel  these  programs  must  start  at  a 
much  earlier  age  than  at  present,  and  they 
must  be  followed  through  bv  providing  com- 
pensatory  education  In  elementary  schools 
and  where  necessary  In  high  schools. 

(3)  The  enactment  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation which  will  raise  the  minimum  pay. 
ment  from  $800  to  $1,000  per  child  for  de- 
velopment of  public  school  special  classes 
and  also  to  parents  who  must  send  their 
children  to  private  schools  due  to  lack  of 
adequate  public  classes. 

We  believe  that  most  students  will  bene- 
fit from  sex  education,  and  we  support  the 
board  of  education's  program  In  this  regard. 

In  order  to  attract  qualified  teachers,  we 
advocate  not  only  higher  salaries  but  also 
better  teaching  conditions  such  as:  smaller 
classes;  compensation  for  non-teaching 
duties:  training  programs  for  inner  city 
teachers;  and  adequate  quantity  and  quality 
of  textbooks — I.e.  modern  texts  which  relate 
to  all  races,  classes  and  levels  of  students: 
and  the  hiring  of  more  teachers  aides. 

INCOME    MAINTENANCE 

Our  welfare  system  is  totally  unworkable. 
Its  goals  should  be  to  assiire  an  income  above 
the  poverty  level  to  every  American  while 
maintaining  an  incentive  to  become  useftiUy 
employed.  It  should  be  administered  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  maintain  the  dig- 
nity of  the  individual.  The  proposals  recently 
submitted  to  the  Congress  accomplish  many 
of  these  objectives:  however,  the  proposed 
payments  do  not  even  reach  the  Federal 
Government's  own  definition  of  poverty-level 
Income.  With  a  raising  of  this  level  pliis  ade- 
quate provisions  for  Job  training,  medical 
and  dental  care  for  the  poor,  and  adequate 
old  age  assistance,  our  welfare  system  would 
become  a  model  for  all  free  societies. 


HEALTH 

The  opportunity  to  enjoy  good  health 
should  be  the  right  of  every  American  and 
must  not  be  dependent  upon  ability  to  pay. 
We  therefore  favor  a  national  comprehen- 
sive health  Insurance  program  that  will  cover 
all  Americans  and  which  will  replace  the 
present  patchwork  of  special  programs.  Mean- 
while we  recommend  the  state  take  the  fol- 
lowing action: 

(1)  Expand  services  in  the  area  of  family 
planning,  pre-natal  and  post-natal  care. 

(2)  Medicaid — Increase  efficiency  of  pay- 
ments to  physicians  and  pharmacies  In  hopes 
that  prompt  payments  will  encourage  broader 
selection  of  services. 

(3)  Make  health  programs  more  accessible 
and  nore  comprehensive. 


EDUCATION 

Since  education  Is  our  Investment  In  our 
futiu-e.  It  should  receive  top  priority.  In  re- 
cent years,  Maryland's  sub-dlvlslons  have 
encountered  rapidly  Increasing  difficulty  In 
financing  their  educational  programs.  To  re- 
solve this  we  recommend : 

( 1 )  That  the  state  should  make  a  greater 
contribution  to  the  sub-dlvlslons  for  edu- 
cation by  paying  the  entire  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  more  towards  teachers'  salaries. 

(2)  At  the  same  time  the  counties  should 
hire  only  teachers  who  meet  the  state's 
standards  and.  the  state  should  raise  Its 
standards  for  school  construction  as  these 
standards  are  Inadequate  In  some  sub-divi- 
sions. 

(3)  We  advocate  the  estabUshment  Of  edu- 
cational parks  and  the  use  of  these  parks  also 
as    community   and   recreational    centers. 


TAX    EETORM 

If  our  self-assessment  system  of  taxation 
is  to  work,  the  burden  of  governments  must 
be  shared  fairly.  Furthermore,  taxes  should 
not  be  so  high  and  tax  laws  so  complicated 
as  to  stifle  business  and  individual  Incentive. 
We  congratulate  the  Democratic  House  of 
Representatives  on  Its  Tax  Reform  and  Re- 
duction Bill  and  urge  that  such  a  bill  pass 
the  Congress  this  seaslon  and  that  future 
reforms  be  forthcoming  shortly.  We  further 
urge  that  Maryland  eliminate  the  State  prop- 
erty tax  and  make  its  income  tax  truly  pro- 
gressive. Accordingly,  we  recommend  that 
all  State  taxes  be  levied  by  and  all  appro- 
priations be  made  by  the  General  Assembly 
including  debt  service  on  bonded  capital 
improvements.  We  also  urge  review  and  re- 
form of  the  State  farmland  assessment  law 
and  State  Inheritance  taxes.  Finally,  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  General  Assembly  permit 
a  more  flexible  system  of  financing  local 
government  services,  and  devise  new  sources 
of  revenue  for  our  local   governments. 

HOtJSING 

Otu-  slums,  both  urban  and  rural,  are 
multiplying,  and  so  are  the  problems  they 
bring.  We  urge  the  immediate  creation  of 
more  low-Income  housing  Including  the  use 
of  sp>ecial  Incentives  to  private  Industry,  in- 
creased rent  supplements,  and  special  grants 
to  local  governments  and  non-profit  housing 
organizations.  We  further  urge  that  In  slum 
clearance,  urban  renewal,  and  highway  con- 
struction, special  care  be  given  to  provide 
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adequate  housing  at  the  same  cost  to  those 
displaced. 

We  support  the  Housing  Act  recently 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  and  urge 
Its  passage  In  the  1970  referendum.  This  law 
provides  a  housing  authority  which  Is  essen- 
tial to  provide  better  housing  and  enforce- 
ment of  housing  regulations. 

TRANSPORTAnON 

Our  rapidly  growing  population  is  placing 
Increased  demands  upon  our  transportation 
system.  We  must  have  fast,  safe,  and  eco- 
nomic modes  of  transportation  under  the 
principles  of  fair  competition.  To  meet  the 
challenge  of  transpwrtatlon,  we  propose  a 
dynamic  partnership  between  Industry  and 
government  at  all  levels. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  our  air  traffic 
control  system  is  Ineffective  through  both 
obsolete  equipment  and  worthless  planning 
for  the  sake  of  fiscal  expediency,  we  agree 
that  Congress  should  Immediately  allocate 
funds  to  the  Federal  Aeronautics  Board  and 
the  hiring  of  desperately  needed  air  traffic 
controllers. 

We  support  expanded  assistance  to  mass 
imnslt  In  order  to  avoid  Increased  ooixges- 
tion  In  center  cities  and  to  link  residential 
and  work  areaa.  Thus  we  urge  the  Immedi- 
ate release  of  funds  for  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  subway  system,  the  creation  of 
a  similar  system  in  the  Baltimore  area,  and 
a  system  Unking  the  two  areas.  Ftirthermore. 
we,  the  Young  Democrats  of  Maryland,  con- 
demn Democratic  Congressman  William 
Naicher  of  Kentucky  for  his  cavalier  treat- 
ment of  Metropolitan  Washington's  -vital 
public  transportation  system. 

We  support  the  development  of  high  speed 
passenger  trains  to  serve  major  areas. 

We  urge  replacement  and  augmentation 
of  OUT  obsolete  merchant  ships  with  updated 
vessels  built  In  American  shipyards  and 
the  further  development  of  harbors,  ports, 
and  Inland  waterways,  especially  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

THE  DRAFT 

We  support  a  random  selection  system 
which  will  reduce  the  period  of  eligibility  for 
the  military  service  to  one  year,  guarantee 
fair  selection,  and  thereby  reduce  the  uncer- 
tai;ity  from  the  lives  of  American  yooing  men. 
The  present  system  leaves  them  totally  un- 
certain as  to  their  future  during  their  aca- 
demic careers.  We  support  the  Instantaneous 
retirement  of  General  Hershey. 

CENSORSHIP 

We  believe  that  censorship  is  undemocratic 
In  principle  and  advocate  the  abolishment 
of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Censors. 

CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

We  support  expanded  constuner  protection 
legislation  which  provides  for  the  following 
measures: 

(1)  Investigatory  and  supoena  powers  for 
the   State   Consumer   Protection   Division. 

(2)  Enabling  the  local  governmental  units 
to  provide  for  their  own  Consumer  Pro- 
tection pwograms,  It  being  understood  that 
the  State  does  not  mean  to  pre-empt  this 
field,  provided  that  local  governmental  units 
shall  not  enact  any  lees  stringent  regula- 
tions  than   are   enacted   on   the   State   level. 

(3)  Authorizing  Consumers  to  bring  pri- 
vate actions  under  the  present  Consumer 
Protection  law  with  the  recovery  of  coats 
and  attorney  fees. 

FOREIGN   ATTAIBS 

Since  1960  the  United  States  has  bvillt 
up  a  powerful  defense  establishment  and 
now  enjoys  a  superiority  In  defense  unlike- 
ly to  be  matched  soon;  therefore,  we  should 
now  make  every  effort  to  build  peace 
between  East  and  West  so  as  to  make  further 
armaznent  unnecessary.  The  present  admin- 
istration must  shift  Its  emphasis  from  in- 
creased defense  apiiaratus  such  as  the  cost- 
ly Antl-Balllstic  Missile  system  to  Increased 
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cultural,  social,  political  and  economic  ties 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  Red  China,  and  the 
countries  within  their  spheres  of  Influence. 
To  accomplish  those  objectives  we  must 
overcome  certain  obstacles  to  world  peace. 
These  Include  the  oonfllcts  in  Viet  Nam,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Germany. 

We  believe  that  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  has 
been  a  political  and  economic  fiasco  and  urge 
deliberate  steps  for  Immediate  de-American- 
ization of  the  war.  We  support  the  negotia- 
tions In  Paris,  but  feel  that  ultimately  the 
final  solution  remains  with  the  Vietnamese 
people. 

The  tensions  In  the  Middle  East  remain  a 
constant  threat  to  world  peace:  we  mtist  do 
all  within  our  power  to  eliminate  them. 

A  meaningful  arms  control  should  be 
established  which  must  Include  mutual  arms 
quarantine  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  our  contention  that  a  permanent  peace 
In  tills  area  depends  upon  agreed  and  secured 
frontiers,  respected  for  the  terrltorlEJ  In- 
tegrity of  all  states,  the  guaranteed  right  of 
free  passage  through  all  international  water- 
ways, a  massive  resettlement  of  the  Arab 
refugees  purportedly  but  not  actually  repre- 
sented by  el  fatah,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  non-provocative  military  balance. 

To  realize  these  goals  for  a  permanent 
peace,  we  advocate  negotiations  with  the 
prime  parties  concerned,  and  If  these  at- 
tempts fail,  we  support  a  negotiated  peace 
arbitrated  by  the  United  States,  Russia  and 
a  neutral  nation. 

We  further  believe  that  the  situation  In 
Europe  has  stabilized  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Is  no 
longer  needed  as  a  military  tool  to  prevent 
aggression  from  Soviet  Russia.  It  should  be 
scrapped  as  a  military  alliance  and  converted 
into  a  political  and  economic  development  of 
the  European  community  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  A  substantial  reduction  of  military 
material  and  personnel  will  facilitate  a 
greater  feeling  of  security  throughout  Europe 
and  prepare  for  mutual  disarmament,  and 
for  greater  and  freer  economic  Intercourse 
within  the  European  conununlty  and  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

We  further  believe  that  though  South 
America  is  struggling  for  political  and 
economic  development,  she  Is  confronted 
with  grinding  poverty.  Illiteracy,  and  a  stub- 
born resistance  to  constructive  change.  The 
aspirations  and  frustrations  of  the  people 
are  frequently  exploited  by  self-serving 
revolutionaries  who  employ  Illegal  and 
violent  means. 

Many  Latin  American  nations  formerly 
dependent  upon  America  for  aid.  are  now 
viable  and  stable  as  a  result  of  this  aid.  We 
support  suengthened  U.S.  development  aid 
programs  and  their  constant  evalualon  to 
insure  that  they  alleviate  the  problems  of 
the  South  American  people  rather  than  in 
aiding  those  self-seeking  Individuals  not 
concerned  with  the  political  and  economic 
development  of  their  countries. 

DEMOCRATIC     PARTY     REFORM 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  an  Increas- 
ing awareness  by  the  public  ol  the  inequi- 
table structure  of  political  parties.  Tradi- 
tionally, politics  has  been  a  pursuit  of  power 
by  the  few,  at  the  expense  of  the  public's 
participation.  In  response  to  a  gradual,  but 
persistent,  public  awakening,  this  situation 
Is  now  beginning  to  be  remedied.  The  proc- 
ess Is  proceeding  too  slowly,  however,  as  po- 
litical parties  encounter  difficulties  in  wrest- 
ing power  from  those  with  very  definite,  fixed 
interests  In  maintaining  such  power.  We  are 
concerned  about  the  lack  of  progress  in  this 
area,  and  urge  the  following  proposals  for 
the  Democratic  Party,  on  a  state  or  national 
level. 

The  governing,  or  policy-making  body  of 
a  political  party  should  be  available  to  all 
who  belong  to  the  party.  Presently  In  Msot- 
land,  registered  Democrats  have  only  the 
most  limited  access  to  party  policy  and  de- 
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cLslon-maklng.  This  should  immediately  be 
remedied  by  tlie  Institution  of  the  "Open 
Precinct"  System,  whereby  all  registered 
Democrats  within  a  particular  precinct  would 
belong  to  the  precinct  organization,  and  be 
entitled  to  vote  on  all  matters  within  the 
precinct.  They  would  elect  all  precinct- level 
party  officials  and  also  elect  delegates  to  the 
County  Party  organization,  which  would  be 
composed  solely  of  delegates  from  the  local 
precincts.  The  County  organization  would, 
in  turn,  elect  all  Couiity-level  party  officials, 
and  delegates  to  the  State  Party  organiza- 
tion, as  well.  The  State  organization  would, 
m  turn,  elect  all  State  Party  officials  from 
within  Its  ranks.  In  this  way,  all  Party  offi- 
cials would  be  elected  and  all  policy' deci- 
sions would  be  made  by  representatives 
chosen  in  a  manner  which  would  ensure  the 
maximum  participation  and  access  of  mem- 
bers to  the  Democratic  Party. 

Failure  to  reform  our  Party  to  allow  this 
increased  participation  and  access  to  Party 
affairs  will  result  In  a  diminution  of  mter- 
ests.  membership  and  effectiveness  In  the 
Democratic  Party. 

We  challenge,  therefore,  the  Democratic 
members  of  our  State  and  Federal  Legisla- 
tures to  submit  and  defend  our  platform's 
suggestions  as  to  their  reepecthe  bodies. 

NATIONAL     ELECTION     RETORM 

We  recommend  the  abolishment  of  the 
electoral  college  and  endorse  popular  elec- 
tions of  national  candidates. 

TODNG   DEMOCRATS 

We  urge  that  the  Democratic  Party  sin- 
cerely attempt  to  involve  more  youth  within 
the  framework  of  the  Party.  We  also  recom- 
mend that  government  commissions,  boards, 
and  agencies  Include,  as  members  and  ad- 
visors, more  young  people,  especially  where 
the  activities  are  relevant  to  tlielr  lives.  We 
further  urge  that  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  rescind  its  recent  directives  af- 
fecting the  Young  Democrats,  including  the 
cancellation  of  the  National  Young  Demo- 
cratic Newsletter.  We  believe  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  should  make  every  effort  to  in- 
clude all  young  people  In  the  Party  through 
the  Young  Democrats. 

Finally,  we  earnestly  support  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  lower  the  voting  age 
to  eighteen. 

PLATFORM    COMMITTEE 

Jay  S.  Bernstein,  Chairman. 

Linda  Kroh.  Vice  Chairman  and  Secre- 
tary. 

William  Bradford,  Vice  Chairman. 

Martha  Penton,  Vice   Chairman. 

Stuart  Goldberg,  Vice  Chairman. 

Michael  Gordon,  Vice  Chairman. 

.^nlta  McCain,  Vice  Chairman. 

A.  B.  Chlsholm,  Charlotte  Chipper  De- 
busky.  Kenneth  B.  Prank,  Ben  Griffith,  David 
Lentz.  Carl  A.  Malo.  Jean  Morris,  Larry  Ot- 
ter. Janet  Shedd,  and  Linda  Tlilel. 


MONTCLAIR'S  GREATEST  DAY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  jEEsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'BS 

Thursday,  September  25,  1969 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  final 
note  to  that  wonderfvil  day  for  Mont- 
clair,  N.J.,  when  her  own  Buzz  Aldrln 
came  "home,"  I  want  to  Insert  the  follow- 
ing editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Montclair  Times  of  September  1 1 .  Every- 
one connected  with  the  magnificent 
planning  and  execution  of  this  tribute 
deserves  the  highest  commendation,  for 
It  was  truly  a  day  to  remember  with 
pride. 
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MoKTCLAiB's  Greatest  Day 

"At  Tranquillity  Base  stands  a  proud 
native  son  of  Montclalr." 

"Well  done,  Buzz!" 

"There  are  footprints  on  the  moon  and 
they  belong  to  you." 

"Montclalr's  Bed  Letter  Day." 

"Psalm  8:  When  I  consider  Thy  heavens. 
the  work  of  Thy  fingertips,  the  moon  and  tht 
stars  which  Thou  hast  ordained;  what  Is 
man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him?" 

These  are  the  quotes  which  will  make 
Aldrln  Day  a  treasured  moment  for  those  of 
Montclalr  and  surrounding  communities  who 
were  there  for  any  or  all  of  the  outpouring 
of  genuine  recognition  for  a  man  who  didn't 
get  to  the  moon  easily. 

Aldrln's  education  at  Montclalr  High 
School,  the  guidance  of  Clary  Anderson,  the 
confidence  of  former  Senator  Hawkes  who 
appointed  him  to  West  Point,  the  inspiration 
of  his  father,  an  aviation  pioneer,  and  years 
of  hard  work  have  made  Buzz  Aldrln  an  In- 
spiration to  the  youth  of  this  country  that 
desperately  needs  to  know  the  value  of  mean- 
ingful effort  to  make  themselves  a  part  of  the 
world  of  tomorrow  He  and  his  colleagues 
have  also  been  a  unifying  force  In  a  world 
where  men  have  forgotten  that  the  earth  Is 
so  smaJlA  part  of  the  universe  that  frustra- 
tion, tjloodshed  and  riots  can  hopefully  be 
subordinated  Into  an  effort  to  bring  together 
all  mankind.  Mayor  Carter  said  It:  'We  hope 
Moscow  and  Peking  are  listening."  Col.  Aldrln 
and  his  partners  have  done  what  no  states- 
man In  the  world  has  so  far  wrought:  True 
recognition  that  our  planet  is  part  of  a  vast 
cosmic  design  that  should  be  explored  In  a 
common  effort. 

And  to  Commissioner  Theodore  MacLach- 
lan.  who  did  a  magnificent  Job  as  chairman 
of  Saturday's  tribute  to  Montclalr's  native 
son,  must  go  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  a  proud 
community 
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making  money  or  a  profit.  The  Govern- 
ment is  involved  in  the  program  for  the 
reason  of  national  benefits  and,  basically, 
to  get  the  SST  built. 

Air  transportation  is  important  to  our 
country,  since  it  is  the  Nation's  seventh 
largest  Industry  and  growing  faster  than 
any  other  major  segment  of  our  economy. 
For  the  past  20  years,  air  travel  has  been 
growing  at  a  rate  of  about  17  percent  an- 
nually, which  is  nearly  double  the  rate 
of  the  second  most  vigorous  industry  in 
our  economy — electric  utilities. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  we  must  have 
this  program  to  remain  in  harmony  with 
our  national  standards  and  goals.  I  en- 
dorse the  proposed  program  by  the  Pres- 
ident completely. 


September  25,  1969      I    September  25,  1969 


TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEMS   AND 
THE  9 1ST  CONGRESS 


SST    COMMENTARY 


SUPERSONIC   TRANSPORT 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF    KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  23,  1969 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
we  should  move  ahead  with  the  super- 
sonic transport  without  any  further  de- 
lay. After  all,  it  is  the  next  logical  step  in 
commercial  aviation  and  one  which  this 
country  should  take  if  we  are  to  maintain 
our  world  leadership. 

Other  countries  have  built  supersonic 
transports — the  British  and  French  are 
now  flying  two  Concorde  prototypes  and 
the  Soviets  are  flying  at  least  one  proto- 
type of  their  TU-144  supersonic  trans- 
port. This  competition  we  are  engaged  in 
Is  real  and.  If  their  programs  continue 
to  be  successful,  those  countries  will  take 
over  a  large  share  of  the  leadership  we 
now  enjoy. 

Since  the  Goveimment  is  sharing  in 
the  costs,  the  contracts  with  the  manu- 
facturers include  investment  recovery 
provisions,  giving  the  Government  the 
right  to  royalties  on  the  sales  of  SST 
products.  If  the  program  is  successful, 
the  Government  will  get  Its  money  back 
plus  an  additional  return,  depending 
upon  how  successful  the  program  is.  The 
royalty  formula  is  designed  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  break  even  at  the  sale  of  300 
SST's  and  to  receive  further  return  on 
additional  sales. 

Now,  of  course,  the  Government  is  not 
involved  in  the  program  for  reasons  of 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  September  25,  1969 

Mr  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  administration  is  telling  us 
to  cut  back  on  the  financing  of  such 
vital  measures  as  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion control  as  well  as  in  the  field  of 
education,  we  are  told  that,  of  course,  we 
can  spend  $100  million  a  year  on  Fed- 
eral subsidies  for  a  civilian  supersonic 
transport  plane. 

SuBan  Truitt,  who  performs  so  ably 
as  a  television  reporter  for  Metromedia 
News,  made  a  brief  commentary  on  this 
situation  this  week.  It  is  short  and  to 
the  point.  It  sums  up  in  capsule  form 
the  way  priorities  are  being  set  in  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  take  a  brief  moment,  look 
over  Mrs.  Truitt's  commentary,  and  then 
decide  if  our  priorities  are  not  quite 
badly  mixed  up. 

Mi-E.  Truitfs  commentary  follows: 
At  this  moment  in  Washington  .  .  .  there 
are  dozens  of  public  officials  that  admit  they 
Just  don't  have  the  money  to  do  the  Job. 
The  Mayor  has  told  DC.  General  Doc- 
tors .  .  .  they  can't  heal  the  sick  .  .  .  not 
becauae  they  don't  have  the  technology  .  .  . 
but  tbey  don't  have  the  money. 

Washington's  War  on  Poverty  has  Just  been 
told  it's  lost  a  million  dollars  .  .  .  not  be- 
cause it  Isn't  doing  the  job  .  .  .  but  the 
funds  aren't  there. 

The  Welfare  Department  ha*  admitted  the 
recipients  do  need  money  for  school  clothee 
.  .  .  but  the  funds  aren't  there. 

And  the  President  has  ordered  a  cutback 
on  water  pollution  control  .  .  .  and  federal 
construction  .  .  because  all  that  spending 
contributes  to  the  monumental  inflation. 

But  perhaps  the  most  paradoxical  aspect 
of  having  money  for  an  SST  is  .  .  .  that  we 
don't  have  money  for  adequate  air  traffic 
control  ...  or  adequate  airports  for  the 
planes  we  already  have. 

It  is  very  true  that  we  will  be  able  to  get 

to  Tokyo  faster  .  .  . 

But  the  old  questions  are  still  with  us  .  .  . 

Can   we  make   It  past  Indianapolis?   and 

If  we  do  .  .  .  can  we  And  our  baggage  .  .  .? 

Pot  that  matter  .        can  we  even  get  thru 

the  traffic  to  the  airport? 

And  ...  as  for  keeping  America  first  in 
aviation  .  .  .  didn't  the  moon  shot  cover 
that? 

I  SrrsAN  TBtrrrr, 

Metromedia  News. 
Wasbincton. 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKl 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  25.  1969 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker 
on  September  16.  my  colleague  Mr 
Mttrphy  of  New  York  had  the  honor  ,o 
fpeak  at  the  Traffic  Club  of  Hudson 
County's  Steamship  and  Foreign  Freight 
Forwarders  Night.  More  than  250  steam- 
ship and  freight  forwarder  executives 
and  their  clients  attended  the  affair.  Mr 
Murphy's  remarks  centered  on  legisla- 
tive matters  before  the  91st  Congress 
dealing  with  transportation  problems 
Very  few  people  are  aware  of  the  crisis  in 
the  transportation  industry  and  there- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  his  address 
in  the  Record  : 

TRANSPORTATION    PROBLEMS    AND    THE    91ST 
CONGRESS 

I  want  to  thank  you  first  of  all  for  giving 
me  the  privilege  of  speaking  to  you  on  your 
Traffic  Club's  Steamship  and  Foreign  Freight 
Forwarder  Night. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  think  the  most 
appropriate  subject  I  can  talk  on  is  legisla- 
tion. But  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  several 
legislative  matters  which  hold  a  specific  in- 
terest for  you.  These  are  the  freight  forwarder 
bill  and  the  authorization  and  appropriation 
for  the  merchant  marine.  Incidentally  many 
knowledgeable  transportation  authorities  say 
that  both  industries  are  In  serious  trouble 
The  freight  forwarder  bill— H.R.  10293— 
has  generated  considerable  Interest  even 
though  no  hearings  have  been  held  on  It  so 
far  this  year.  And  It  has  something  of  a  his- 
tory. 

Last  year,  there  was  a  bill  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation  and  Aeronau- 
tics, of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  That  particular 
measure — H.R.  10831,  90th  Congress— would 
have  amended  Part  IV  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  so  as  to  permit  freight  forwarders 
to  enter  into  rate  contracts  with  railroads. 

The  Intent  here  was  to  place  the  freight 
forwarders  in  a  relationship  with  railroads 
which  Is  similar  to  the  forwarders'  relatlon- 
:^hip  with  motor  carriers.  Section  409  which 
covers  this  matter,  and  which  has  been 
amended  several  times  previously,  provides 
that  freight  forwarders  under  Ptrt  IV  may 
enter  into  contracts  with  common  carriers 
by  motor  vehicle  subject  to  Part  II  of  the 
Act. 

In  such  relationship  with  motor  carriers. 
the  compensation  paid  under  the  contracts  is 
comparable  with  divisions  of  a  Joint  rate 
rather  than  with  compensation  paid  to 
carriers  by  shippers  under  a  regular  pub- 
lished tariff. 

The  legislative  proposal  would  have  al- 
lowed the  forwarders  a  similar  rate  contract 
position  with  railroads.  In  other  words,  the 
forwarders  were  seeking  the  right  to  negoti- 
ate special  rates  with  railroads,  rather  than 
having  access  only  to  the  railroads'  existing 
published  rates  open  to  all  shippers. 

As  you  know,  freight  forwarding  goes  back 
m.iny,  many  years,  with  its  basic  function  of 
pooling  and  consolidating  smaller  shipments 
into  larger  ones  Including  all  of  the  activi- 
ties directly  related  to  this  function.  In  fact, 
the  forwarders  have  been  described  as  the 
less-than-carload  arm  of  the  railroads. 

When  containerization  first  began  to  make 
its  Imprint  as  an  Important  transportation 
practice  In  the  form  of  piggyback  about  ten 
years  ago  or  so,  the  pinch  began  to  be  felt 
by  the  freight  forwarders,  as  those  of  you  in 
the  business  are  keenly  aware.  They  were 
never   able   to   take   full   advantage   of  the 


piggyback  concept.  The  forwarders  are  not 
permitted  to  make  use  of  the  various  piggy- 
back plans  on  any  rate  basis  but  are  limited 
to  that  of  published  rail  rates  Joint  rates 
such  as  those  the  motor  carriers  are  permit- 
ted to  negotiate  are  not  allowed. 

The  legislation  failed  to  get  anywhere,  and 
this  Is  a  little  surprising.  I  say  this  because 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  which  admin- 
isters the  freight  forwarders  portion  of  the 
(jommerce  Act.  and  the  Federal  Martlme 
Commission,  all  supported  it. 

In  a  letter  from  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  Committee  Charman  Harley 
Staggers,  dated  October  27,  1968,  the  De- 
partment said: 

■  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  Joint  rate  ar- 
rangements would  be  an  appropriate  ar- 
rangement for  freight  forwarders  in  dealing 
with  railroads  and  motor  carriers.  Neverthe- 
less, we  recognize  that  there  is  also  merit  to 
the  approach  of  extending  the  scope  of  sec- 
tion 409(a)  to  Include  the  making  of  con- 
tracts between  the  railroads  and  the  for- 
warders. As  a  matter  of  fair  and  impartial 
regulation,  it  would  seem  appropriate  to 
accord  the  forwarders  the  same  treatment  In 
dealing  with  both  railroads  and  motor 
carriers." 

And  earlier  that  year,  on  January  23,  1968. 
tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had 
WTltten  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee, Congressman  Saml^el  Friedel,  setting 
forth  the  Commission's  recommendations  on 
this  proposal.  The  statement  made  the  point 
that : 

"In  general,  these  recommendations  re- 
flected our  belief  that,  while  a  freight  for- 
warder legally  is  a  shipper  when  dealing 
with  other  modes  of  transportation.  Its  re- 
lationships with  these  other  carriers  are 
sufficiently  distinct  and  different  as  opposed 
to  any  other  large  shipper  or  exempt  shipper 
association,  established  under  section  402(C) 
of  the  Act,  so  as  to  warrant  special  consider- 
ation." 

Finally.  In  a  letter  dated  January  22,  1968, 
the  Maritime  Commission  stated  that  if  the 
proposal  Is  needed : 

■To  provide  an  improved  service  to  the 
shipping  public  and  is  not  inconsistent  with 
our  overall  transportation  policies,  then 
such  legislation  should  be  favorably  acted 
upon  the  public  interest." 

But  Congress  failed  to  enact  such  a  pro- 
posal in  1968,  and  so  we  have  a  new  prop>osal 
before  the  91st  Congress. 

The  present  bill  takes  a  different  tack.  It 
would  amend  Part  I  of  the  Commerce  Act, 
which  is  the  portion  that  deals  with  the 
railroads.  Part  I  would  be  modified  so  as  to 
permit,  in  effect,  common  carriers  including 
freight  forwarders,  to  negotiate  with  rail- 
roads for  rates. 

Perhaps  this  year  will  see  a  breakthrough 
for  the  forwarders. 

But  do  not  become  complacent.  I  warned 
previously  that  the  industry  is  in  trouble. 
The  reason  for  this  danger  can  be  put  quite 
simply.  The  common  carriers — rail  and 
motor — are  both  willing  now  to  offer  serv- 
ices they  were  unwilling  to  perform  in  the 
past.  And  it  was  this  lack  of  service  that 
lead  to  the  creation  of  the  freight  forwarding 
industry. 

A  second  major  legislative  matter  which 
is.  I  am  sure,  of  special  interest  to  you  is 
the   merchant   ship   construction   subsidy. 

.^s  you  are  aware,  we  are  at  a  critical 
stage  with  cur  merchant  marine  fleet.  About 
70  percent  of  our  fleet  of  fewer  than  1,000 
vessels  are  20  years  or  older. 

The  Administration's  budget  request  which 
went  to  Congress  last  January  contained 
only  $15,918,000  for  the  ship  construction 
account.  This  amount,  together  with  carry- 
over funds  of  previous  years,  was  Intended  to 
provide  Federal  ftmds  for  the  construction  of 
ten  or  eleven  new  vessels. 

The  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies Committee  found  this  amount  of  $15  mil- 
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lion  totally  inadequate,  and  authorized  $145 
million  for  ship  construction.  The  House, 
acting  as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  agreed 
and  accepted  the  $145  million  authorization. 
Subsequently,  the  .\ppropriatlons  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  went  even  farther  and 
recommended  an  appropriation  of  S200  mil- 
lion for  ship  construction — or  $55  million 
more  than  that  authorized  by  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.  It  was 
intended  to  build  30  or  more  vessels. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  $200  million 
came  up  for  approval  in  the  House,  the  Sen- 
ate had  not  yet  acted  on  the  authorization. 
So  the  Item  of  ship  construction  funds  was 
stricken  from  the  Maritime  Administration 
appropriation.  Undoubtedly,  it  will  reappear 
later  in  this  session.  And.  it  will  Just  as 
surely  be  substantial. 

I  think  the  Important  point  In  all  this  Is 
that  there  is  reflected  an  awareness  of  the 
critical  state  confronting  our  merchant  ma- 
rine, and  a  determination  of  key  Members 
of  Congress  to  Initiate  a  program  of  rebuild- 
ing the  commercial  fleet  Action  taken  by  the 
91st  Congress  could  mark  the  turning  point 
of  our   entire   merchant   marine   industry. 

And  while  on  the  topic  of  Congressional 
legislation  relating  to  maritime  matters,  I 
might  mention  in  passing  maritime  bills  in- 
troduced in  which  key  Members  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  have  Indicated  they  sup- 
port. These  proposals  would  revise  and 
strengthen  our  entire  merchant  marine  pos- 
ture. Indicative  of  their  scope.  It  Is  proposed 
to  establish  an  authorization  of  $300  mil- 
lion In  ship  construction  sub.sldy  funds  for 
each  of  the  next  five  years.  Such  a  program 
would  place  the  industry  on  a  peacetime 
level  of  activity  it  has  not  experienced  for 
many  years. 

And  now,  turning  to  a  non-leglslative  sub- 
ject, I  mentioned  previously  the  new  concept 
in  transportation:   containerization. 

This  relatively  new  form  has  sent  all  of 
you  to  the  drawing  board.  And  It  won't  be 
all  smooth  sailing.  Witness  the  recent  Juris- 
dictional uprising  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  when  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Issued  its  "Special  Permission 
No.  70-275."  Eyeing  the  land-bridge  concept, 
the  Commission  declared  that  domestic  car- 
riers, which  it  regulates,  and  the  merchant 
marine,  which  it  does  not  regulate,  could  file 
through  rates  on  import  and  export  ship- 
ments. 

Federal  Maritime  Commission  Chairman, 
John  Harllee,  denounced  the  ICC  action, 
terming  it  a  violation  of  the  law.  The  ICC 
thereupon  siispended  its  action. 

The  appointment  of  Helen  Delich  Bentley 
as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission. I  would  like  to  add.  should  be  an 
asset  in  solving  Jurisdictional  disputes.  Mrs. 
Bentley  and  Mrs  Brown,  the  capable  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion have  resolved  this  Issue 

The  full  thrust  of  international  container- 
ization is  not  making  headway  as  fast  as  it 
should.  At  least  that's  the  w.'^y  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissioner  Dale  Hardin  sees  It 

In  the  recent  New  England  Forwarding  Co. 
case.  Commissioner  Hardin  wrote  a  dissent 
in  which  he  enumerated  the  reasons  why  the 
development  of  international  containeriza- 
tion is  progressing  far  too  slowly. 

His  reasons  are  ( 1 1  major  overseas  carriers' 
failure  to  publish  container  rates,  (2)  Juris- 
dictional labor  disputes  In  this  country.  (3) 
the  controversy  over  the  proper  size  of  con- 
tainers, (4)  documentation,  (5)  customs 
problems  both  In  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  (6)  labor  problems  abroad,  and  (7) 
a  lack  of  legal  authority  to  file  single-fac- 
tor rates. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  container  transporta- 
tion concept  is  moving  ahead.  Its  potential 
is  vast. 

And  Jurisdictional  problems  notwithstand- 
ing. If  the  land-bridge  proves  to  have  eco- 
nomic merit,  its  establishment  will  be  In- 
evitable. 
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We  in  Congress,  along  with  those  of  you 
on  the  firing  line,  will  be  watching  the  con- 
tinuing development  of  the  containerization 
revolution,  in  all  of  its  ramlflcations. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  along  with  most 
Members  of  the  Congress  have  an  intense 
Interest  In  making  certain  that  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  both  at  home  and 
with  foreign  countries,  will  continue  to  grow. 
It  must  not  falter  for  lack  of  proper  trans- 
portation and  distribution  facllltleB.  He  as- 
sured that,  as  we  consider  legislation  affect- 
ing industries  which  you  represent  and  those 
In  whose  future  you  have  a  stake,  we  will 
welcome  your  views  and  will  give  the  most 
serious  consideration.  Thank  you  for  invit- 
ing me  to  be  with  you  on  this  happy 
occasion. 


JOHN  CROOKER  HAS  AN  OUTSTAND- 
ING RECORD  OF  SERVICE 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  25,  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hon.  John 
H.  Crocker  will  step  down  as  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  soon,  and 
before  he  leaves,  I  want  him  to  know  of 
the  gratitude  this  Nation  has  for  the 
way  he  has  done  his  job.  In  the  18 
months  since  he  was  named  Chairman 
by  President  LjTidon  Johnson.  John 
Crocker  has  aggressively  moved  this 
agency  on  a  progressive  course. 

I  have  known  John  Crocker  since  we 
were  both  in  law  school  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  in  the  mid-1930's.  His  aca- 
demic scores  set  a  track  record;  he  was 
a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  a  member  of  vir- 
tually every  other  honorary  academic  so- 
ciety eligible  to  law  students.  His  pace 
since  college  has  not  slackened;  in  fact, 
it  has  accelerated. 

As  a  Navy  officer  serving  under  Ad- 
miral Kincaid,  John  Crocker  received 
the  Bronze  Star  and  other  battle  decora- 
tions while  serving  the  7th  Fleet  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific  areu  in  World  War  II. 

John  Crooker  has  pursued  his  civic  in- 
terests with  the  same  fer\or  he  developed 
during  the  war.  He  has  been  chairman 
of  the  Central  YMCA  in  his  home  to'w-n 
of  Houston;  he  has  headed  the  Episcopal 
Churchman's  Association  in  Houston: 
and  he  has  been  a  bank  president.  All  this 
in  addition  to  conducting  a  very  active 
law  practice  for  three  decades.  Plus,  he 
has  maintained  his  constant  interest  in 
higher  education — he  has  served  for 
several  years  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  State  senior  colleges 
of  Texas. 

Duiing  the  time  John  Crooker  has 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  I  have  observed — as  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commei-ce  Committee — his  keen  grasp  of 
legislative  issues  which  vitally  affect 
aviation:  and  I  share  the  views  of  my 
colleague  from  Texas,  Mr.  Bob  Casey, 
that  John  Crooker  has  done  an  excep- 
tionally outstanding  job.  His  ability  and 
his  analytical  leadership  will  long  be  re- 
membered at  the  CAB.  He  did  his  home- 
work. He  knew  his  business.  He  is  highly 
respected. 

I  know  of  few  men  who  possess  the 
rare  balance  of  enthusiasm  and  wisdom 
of  John  Crooker.  In  lecord  time,  he  be- 
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came  a  veteran  In  the  intricacies  of  the 
air  transportation  problems — and  its 
solutions.  He  has  directed  this  agency 
with  but  one  goal:  better  service  for  the 
public.  He  commanded  the  attention, 
and  the  respect,  of  a  tough-minded 
industry. 

The  first  year  that  John  Crooker 
served  as  chairman,  the  CAB  heard  23 
percent  more  cases  than  it  had  the  pre- 
vious year— 223  fiUl  and  formal  cases. 
During  fiscal  year  1969,  the  Board  com- 
pleted a  record  1,496  dockets.  The  sec- 
ond-place year  was  fiscal  year  1961  with 
1,353  completed  dockets.  All  this  was 
managed  without  increased  cost  to 
the  public,  even  though  the  agency  ab- 
sorbed some  $185,000  in  pay  raises.  EflS- 
ciency  breeds  economy,  obviously. 

John  Crooker,  as  much  as  any  man 
who  flies  the  commercial  airlines,  un- 
derstands the  industry.  I  am  certain  he 
will  not  object  if  I  relate  the  sad  tale 
of  two  passengers  on  separate  flights  to 
Austin.  I  was  one  of  those  passengers. 
In  order  to  make  an  important  engage- 
ment* Oh  time  in  Texas,  I  arranged  for 
a  hellfdpter  shuttle  between  airports  in 
the  Dallas  area.  As  my  helicopter  was 
landing  beside  the  commercial  air- 
plane— they  were  closing  the  doors  and 
hauling  away  the  loading  ramp.  No 
amount  of  gentle  persuasion  on  my  part 
could  convince  the  airlines  to  let  me 
aboard. 

Hours  later,  I  arrived  in  Austin— too 
late  for  my  meeting.  Looking  for  some- 
one to  register  a  complaint  with,  when 
I  spied  Chairman  John  Crooker.  He 
heard  my  complaint  and  smiled 
knowingly. 

Not  once,  but  twice,  he  was  bumped 
from  a  standby  position  on  a  flight  from 
Chicago  to  Austin.  He  imderstood  and 
could  sympathize.  I  could  more  easily 
accept  this  human  involvement. 

He  is  a  great  man  and  his  understand- 
ing will  be  missed.  Many  of  us  will  miss 
his  presence  here  because  a  lifetime  of 
friendship  is  involved.  As  the  chairman 
goes,  the  best  wishes  of  all  members  ac- 
company him  and  his  lo^'ely  wife  Kay. 


HOUSE  NEEDS  ELECTRONIC 
VOTING 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or    FLOHU).\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  25,  1969 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  Committee 
has  reported  on  the  irregular  voting  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  last 
Congress. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee.  Con- 
gressman Melvin  Price  of  Illinois,  urged 
a  House  administration  subcommittee  to 
approve  an  "error-proof  voting  system 
for  the  House  of  Representatives." 

I  applaud  this  recommendation  and 
believe  the  House  should  have  an  elec- 
tronic automatic  voting  system  In  the 
hall  of  the  House. 

Pending  before  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  is  my  bill,  H.R.  397, 
which  I  introduced  on  the  first  day  of 
this  Congress.  It  would  provide  for  a 
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modem,  error-proof  system  of  casting 
Members'  votes.  This  legislation  is  some- 
thing I  have  worked  on  since  I  came  to 
Congress  in  1949,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
first  bills  I  introduced. 

Voting  procediu-es  used  now  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  are,  in  my 
opinion,  antiquated,  time-consuming, 
and  dangerous  to  our  democracy.  The 
recent  case  of  irregularity  in  voting  is  a 
prime  example  of  the  possible  threat  to 
the  continued  public  confidence  and  ver- 
acity of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mistakes  in  voting  are  noted  frequently. 
The  time  of  a  roUcall  lasts  from  30  to  45 
minutes.  We  are  playing  roulette  with 
the  most  important  gift  of  our  democ- 
racy— a  Representative's  vote  for  his 
constituents  and  his  country. 

The  space  age  demands  a  modem  sys- 
tem for  recording  a  Member's  vote,  not 
a  horse  and  buggy  method  that  is  subject 
to  error  and  misuse  of  the  public  trust. 

I  urge  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee to  report  out  my  bill,  H.R.  397, 
or  similar  legislation  to  allov;  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  to  install  an 
electronic  voting  system. 
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SONIC  BOOM 


HON.   FRED  SCHWENGEL 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  24,  1969 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  gets  much 
joy  out  of  sert'ing  others  and  it  is  an 
honor  to  work  with  this  colleague.  F^d 
ScHWENGEL  serves  the  First  District  of 
Iowa  with  great  care  and  with  pride. 

He  serves  well  because  he  understands 
well— the  people  of  his  district,  their 
needs,  their  future  needs.  He  serves  well 
because  he  knows  and  understands  his 
job.  Fred  works  hard  for  his  constituents 
helping  them  get  better  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  public  facilities;  assisting 
them  in  unraveling  Government  redtape; 
listening  to  their  views  and  interpreting 
and  presenting  them  to  the  Congress;  ef- 
fectively pushing  for  economic  develop- 
ment and  better  programs  for  the  farm- 
ers; and  helping  with  a  multitude  of 
other  problems. 

I  am  privileged  to  serve  with  Repre- 
sentative ScHWENGEL  on  the  Public 
Works  Committee  and  I  know  how  effec- 
tive he  can  be.  He  works  well  with  both 
parties,  and  has  sponsored  much  im- 
portant legislation  in  our  committee. 

This  gentleman  not  only  does  a  good 
job  as  the  elected  representative  of  the 
folks  back  home,  but  he  takes  on  extra 
work  on  behalf  of  all  Americans.  I  refer 
to  his  role  as  founder  and  president  of 
the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society. 

More  than  anything  the  Capitol  is  the 
symbol  of  our  democratic  society.  It  be- 
longs to  all  citizens  and  Fred  Schwengkl 
has  helped  to  acquaint  Americans  with 
the  fascinating  history  of  this  building. 
The  publications  of  the  society  are  avail- 
able nationally  and  are  always  In 
demand. 

I  congratulate  my  colleague  on  a  great 
job  and  wish  him  many  more  successftU 
years  of  service  to  Iowa  and  America. 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  23,  1969 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
President  Nixon  announced  that  he  was 
pushing  ahead  with  development  of  the 
supersonic  transport.  I  strongly  com- 
mend that  action. 

Unfortunately,  we  immediately  heard 
criticism  from  some  quarters  concerning 
sonic  boom — a  phenomenon  which  I 
doubt  will  ever  make  as  much  noise  in  the 
sky  a«  it  already  has  on  the  ground. 

Nevertheless,  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion John  A.  Volpe  has  given  us  solid 
assurance  that  the  plane  will  not  be 
flown  where  the  noise  factor  is  unaccept- 
able. 

It  will  not  be  allowed  to  fly  over  popu- 
lated areas  unless  the  noise  factor  is 
within  acceptable  limits.  I  find  that 
critics  are  flailing  the  air  with  this  sort 
of  criticism. 

The  SST,  with  a  projected  nonstop 
range  of  4,500  to  5,000  miles,  has  an  ex- 
cellent future  market  for  transatlantic 
flights,  for  flights  on  the  United  States- 
South  America  nmis  and  for  transpacific 
flights. 

The  plane's  outstanding  characteris- 
tics; speeds  up  to  1,800  miles  per  hour, 
the  ability  to  carry  300  passengers,  and 
its  tremendous  range,  will  allow  it  to 
enter  markets  even  the  other  supersonic 
planes  canHot  touch. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  fail  to  con- 
tinue development  of  the  SST.  the 
British-French  Concorde  and  the  Rus- 
sian Tupelov  would  soon  saturate  the 
market. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  their  sup- 
port to  this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon  yester- 
day took  another  giant  step  for  the  nres- 
tlge  of  this  country  and  the  pride  of  its 
people  when  he  announced  continued 
support  of  the  supersonic  transport. 

One  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  re- 
marked Tuesday  that  the  moon  shot  gave 
America  enough  eminence  to  last  for  a 
long  time. 

Gentlemen,  I  submit  that  world  respect 
is  not  a  commodity  which  can  be  earned 
by  one  action,  one  deed,  one  brilliant 
moment.  Rather  it  is  the  continued  lead- 
ership and  achievement  which  day  after 
day  says  to  the  world,  "we  are  the  coun- 
try that  promotes  freedom  and  progress." 

The  SST  is  just  another  in  the  chain 
of  achievements  that  the  United  States 
can  point  to  with  pride.  To  fail  with  con- 
tinuation of  the  program  would  erase  all 
that  has  already  been  accomplished. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
give  up  this  opportunity  for  technological 
advancement,  any  more  than  It  can  af- 
ford to  give  up  the  profitable  trans- 
oceanic travel  market. 

The  United  States  now  has  approxi- 
mately 80  to  85  percent  of  that  market 
with  existing  aircraft.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  without  the  SST.  the  British- 
French  Concorde  and  the  Russian  Tupe- 
lov would  soon  erode  our  current  domi- 
nation. 
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I  personally  would  feel  a  lot  better 
knowing  that  the  'friendly  skies"  are 
filled  with  U.S. -produced  aircraft. 


RAILROAD  PASSENGER  SERVICE 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

OP   CALlrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  24.  1969 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  13432.  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  set  minimum  standards  for  rail- 
road passenger  service. 

This  bill  represents  another  milestone 
in  the  long  debate  over  the  future  of 
passenger  I'ail  service  in  this  countrir-. 
And  it  is  essential  that  it  be  adopted  now 
so  that  we  may  at  least  attempt  to  solve 
this  very  intricate  and  complicated 
problem. 

Theoretically,  the  ICC  already  has  the 
authority  to  regulate  passenger  service. 
However,  it  appears  that  their  legal 
jurisdiction  has  been  questioned  and  will 
continue  to  be  questioned  unless  Con- 
gress acts  to  reaffirm  by  legislation  the 
icC's  authority  to  establish  standards 
for  service. 

A  number  of  different  issues  come  to 
play  in  this  question  of  the  future  of 
passenger  rail  service.  I  have  been  study- 
ing the  problem  for  some  time,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  two  passenger  trains 
that  directly  affect  my  district  in  Cali- 
fomia — the  California  Zephyr  and  the 
City  of  San  Francisco.  These  trains  are 
the  only  two  left  that  provide  service 
from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco.  Recently 
the  respective  railroad  companies  arbi- 
trarily decided  to  discontinue  these  two 
trains. 

Both  cases  are  now  pending  before  the 
ICC,  but  once  again  the  old  question  of 
who  can  determine  the  quality  and 
standards  of  service  appears  to  be  mud- 
dled and  confuse  the  issue.  Until  the 
ICC'S  jurisdiction  in  this  area  is  clearly 
reiterated  by  an  act  of  Congress,  very 
little  can  or  will  be  accomplished. 

These  trains  are  not  up  to  standards, 
but  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  need  for  pas- 
senger rail  service.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  clear  that  railroad  companies  are  do- 
ing all  they  can  to  downgrade  service 
in  order  to  discourage  people  from  riding 
trains.  This  is  a  deplorable  situation  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  vm- 
checked. 

The  "California  Zephyr"  and  the  "City 
of  San  Francisco"  are  cases  in  point, 
cases  symptomatic  of  a  nationwide  crisis 
in  passenger  service,  I  mention  these  only 
to  illustrate  what  might  very  well  hap- 
pen in  the  rest  of  the  country  if  railroad 
management  is  allowed  to  determine 
what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  and  if  the 
ICC  is  prevented  from  making  these  de- 
terminations that  are  necessary. 

An  efficient  and  smooth-functioning 
passenger  rail  service  is  a  vital  part  of 
a  balanced  transportation  system.  The 
convenience  of  the  public  demands  the 
continuance  and  improvement  of  such 
service  both  in  congested  urban  areas 
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and  in  isolated  niral  areas.  Modern  pas- 
senger rail  service  will  imdoubtedly  help 
ease  our  increasingly  crowded  skys  and 
congested  highways. 

Conditions  on  passenger  trains  con- 
tinue to  get  worse.  The  complaints  of 
our  citizens  grow  louder  and  more  fre- 
quent. It  is  time  we  begin  to  take  posi- 
tive action  in  this  area. 

This  bill,  by  reaffirming  the  ICC's  juris- 
diction in  the  area  of  setting  standards 
for  passenger  trains  is  an  important  step 
on  the  road  toward  positive  action.  I 
have  everj'  good  reason  to  believe,  from 
past  debate  on  this  issue,  that  the  Con- 
gress is  disposed  to  the  preservation  of 
passenger  rail  transportation. 

Let  us  now  take  this  opportunity  to 
save  a  ver>-  vital  public  utility,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  cannot  overemphasize  the 
importance  of  this  bill.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  this  Chamber  to  adopt  H.R, 
13432. 


THIS  IS  YOUNG  AMERICA 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    LOtnSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  25,  1969 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
privileged  to  be  in  attendance  Tuesday 
night  at  the  annual  Air  Force  Associa- 
tion dinner-dance,  and  it  turned  out  to 
be  a  most  rewarding  evening. 

AFA  was  highlighting  ROTC.  and 
what  an  experience  it  was  to  witness 
the  performance  of  the  young  Ameri- 
cans who  spoke  at  the  affair. 

A  young  high  school  student  stole  the 
show.  He  was  Cadet  Lt.  Edwin  S. 
Sweeney  of  Oxon  Hill  High  School,  in 
Marjiand,  representing  Junior  ROTC, 
Miss  Marjorie  Erwin,  national  com- 
mander of  the  Angel  Flight,  also  ad- 
dressed the  more  than  2,000  persons 
who  were  present. 

I  was  particularly  proud  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  ROTC  program  on  our 
college  and  university  campuses  because 
he  is  from  my  old  alma  mater,  Tulane 
University  in  New  Orleans.  Charles  P. 
Azukas,  national  commander  of  the 
Arnold  Air  Society,  gave  a  fine  speech. 

Listening  to  these  youngsters  was  like 
a  fresh  breeze  in  a  smoke-filled  room. 
Here  was  really  young  America:  youth 
we  believe  in. 

Each  youngster  had  a  message,  a  con- 
tribution. These  are  the  youth  who  speak 
for  America,  not  the  dissenters  who  try 
to  wreck  ROTC  and  destroy  our  Consti- 
tution and  Nation.  There  was  no  genera- 
tion gap  between  them  and  the  audience. 
Their  message  came  through  loud  and 
clear  and  it  was  a  message  of  patriotism 
and  love  of  coimtry  and  fellow  man. 

And  while  this  was  going  on,  I  could 
not  help  but  wonder  where  our  great 
con^s  of  objective  newsmen  were.  Where 
were  the  popping  flEishbulbs  of  the  news 
photographers?  Where  were  the  klieg 
lights  of  television?  Where  were  the 
hordes  of  reporters? 

Needless  to  say,  they  were  nowhere  to 
be  foimd  If  it  had  been  the  other  way 
around,  though,  if  a  group  of  anti-ROTC 
pickets  had  been  causing  trouble  out- 
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side  the  hotel  or  trying  to  disrupt  the 
function,  the  lights  of  news  media  cam- 
eras would  have  been  blinding. 

Or  if  it  had  been  a  gathering  to  pro- 
test ROTC  and  dowTigrade  the  militarj', 
a  gathering  of  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  or  other  radical  minority 
group,  the  news  media  would  have  been 
there  to  record  on  film  and  tape  every 
word  which  was  said. 

But  here  were  kids  in  favor  of  ROTC. 
That  was  not  news.  Here  were  kids 
preachmg  America  and  patriotism.  That 
was  not  news.  Here  were  kids  pouring 
their  hearts  out  for  belief  in  their  coim- 
tr\'  and  ready  to  tell  the  world  about  it 
But  that  was  not  news. 

The  record  shows  that  today  the  news 
media,  particularly  television,  finds  news 
only  in  riots,  disorders,  obscenity,  mi- 
nority group  protests,  and  antimilitary 
and  anti-Government  demonstrations. 

Defiance  of  country,  burning  of  draft 
cards,  trampling  of  the  American  flag. 
Now  that  is  news 

Never  mind  this.  Come  with  me  and 
look  over  my  shoulder  to  see  what  was 
said  that  night.  When  you  do,  I  know 
you  will  agree  with  me,  that  a  fine  or- 
ganization, the  Air  Force  Association, 
staged  a  fine  program.  It  is  worthy  of 
everj'one's  attention. 

The  material  referred  to  above  follow: 

Good  evening.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen 
Welcome     to    our    Annual     Dinner-Dance 
commemorating  the  22nd  anniversary  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force 

Among  the  many  Air  Force  leaders  .  .  .  past, 
present  and  future  .  .  .  with  ua  on  this  fes- 
tive occasion  are  two  former  Chiefs  of  StafI 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force 

We  take  special  pride  in  presenting  .  .  .  and 
paying  our  respect  .      .  to  them. 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen  .  .  . 
The  First  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force, 
General  Carl  A.  Spaatz. 

And.  the  Sixth  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force.  General  J.  P.  McConnell. 

As  we  pay  tribute  to  the  youngest,  and  the 
mightiest,  of  our  military  services,  and  to  the 
glories  of  its  past,  we  call  special  attention 
to  the  young  people  who  will  make  up  the 
Air  Force  of  the  future.  We  target  In  on  the 
students  of  the  nation's  high  schools  and 
colleges  .  .  .  and  speclflcally  those  students 
who  are  the  youngest  members  of  the  Air 
Force  Family  ...  as  they  begin  another 
school  year. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Air  Force  ROTC 
program,  now  active  on  175  college  campuses 
.  .  .  and  Its  Jtinlor  program — only  four  years 
old — but  active  at  more  than  100  high 
schools. 

The  Air  Force  Association's  ow^n  link  with 
the  Future  Is  our  afEllate.  the  Arnold  Air  So- 
ciety, comprised  of  more  than  6.000  select 
Air  Force  ROTC  cadets  and  the  associated 
Angel  Flights  of  some  5.000  college  co-eds 

These  dedicated  young  people  have  worked 
diligently  and  effectively — against  many 
odds — in  service  to  country  .  ,  .  and  we  in 
AFA  are  mighty  proud  of  them 

It  has  been  our  special  pleasure  to  have 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  Arnold  Air  So- 
ciety convene  in  plenary  session  during  this 
Fall  Meeting  and  to  work  on  programs  which 
...  I  am  confident  .  .  will  further  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  ROTC  and  the  Air  Force. 
The.-^  27  Arnold  Air  Society  leaders  come 
from  22  different  colleges  and  universities  all 
across  the  country.  I  ask  that  they  stand  as 
a  group  so  thPt  we  may  recognize  them. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen  .  .  .  the  members  of 
the  Arnold  Air  Society's  Executive  Board. 
Thank  you. 

AFA  is  forvjnate  to  have  the  guidance 
and  support  of  Its  Arnold  Air  Society  Alumni 
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Council — a  group  which  also  Is  meeting  con- 
currently with  this  Pall  Meeting.  I  ask  that 
Members  of  the  Council  stand  so  that  we 
may  recognize  you. 

Ladles    and    Gentlemen,    the    members    of 
AFA's  Arnold  Air  Society  Alumni  Council 
Thank  you. 

And  as  a  fitting  finale  for  our  group  in- 
troductions, let's  wind  up  with  the  fair  sex. 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen  .  .  .  from  Ohio  State 
University     .  .  the  six  national  officers  of  the 
Angel  Flights. 
'  Thank  you. 

No  salute  to  the  ROTC  would  be  complete 
without  a  special  tribute  to  the  agency  of 
the  Congress  most  responsible  for  the  re- 
vitalized ROTC  Program the  House 

Armed  Services  Committee. 

Ladles  and   Gentlemen 

A   senior    member   of   that   committee 

from   New  Orleans Louisiana 

A  man  known  as  "the  Father  of  the  Mod- 
ern ROTC  Program".  The  Honorable  F  Ed- 
ward   HUBERT, 

And— that  great  friend  of  the  men  and 
women  in  uniform  ,  ,  ,  from  Charleston 
South  Carolina  .  .  ,  the  venerable  Chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
honorable  L,  Mendel  Rivers. 

Now.  let's  hear  from  some  of  the  young 
people  with  us  tonight. 

First.,  tiom  our  Junior  Air  Force  ROTC 
representative. 

He  comes  from  Oxon  Hill  High  School  In 
Maryland,  just  outside  Washington.  DC.  Now 
In  his  senior  year,  he  ranks  first  academically 
among  the  1500  students  In  his  school. 

He  has  been  named  to  the  Senior  National 
Honor  Society,  His  father  is  an  Air  Force 
Colonel    on    duty    In    the    Pentagon 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen  ,  ,  ,  the  Cadet 
Commander  of  the  Oxon  Hill  detachment 
tonight  representing  the  19,000  students  en- 
rolled in  the  Junior  Air  Force  ROTC  pro- 
gram. Cadet  Lieutenant  Edwin  S.  Sweeney. 

C.^DET  SWEENEY'S  REMARKS 

Mr.  Secretary,  General  Rvan,  President 
Hardy.  Distinguished  Guests,  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen. 

I  am  very  honored  to  be  here  tonight  rep- 
resenting 19.000  cadets  across  the  nation  I 
am  sure  each  of  them  would  like  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Air  Force  Association's  salute  to 
the  ROTC  program.  I  know  that  vour  en- 
dorsement of  Junior  ROTC  will  provide  stat- 
ure and  strength  to  the  program. 

I  h.Tve  been  asked  to  comment  on  the 
Junior  ROTC  Program.  My  remarks  will  pri- 
marily concern  our  squadron  at  Oxon  Hill 
Senior  High  School. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  qualities  of 
leadership  continually  demonstrated  by  our 
Instructors,  Colonel  Pavlakls  and  Sergeant 
Tatman.  You  can  watch  when  a  cadet  first 
Joins  the  program  and  see  him  develop  over 
the  two  or  three  year  period.  Self-discipline 
and  personal  pride  are  two  of  the  outstanding 
qualities  one  observes  developing  in  the 
cadets.  Human  Relations  and  Leadership  are 
highlighted  throughout  the  program  and 
there  is  no  better  time  than  High  School  to 
acquire  this  knowledge. 

Also,  I  believe  that  Junior  ROTC  teaches  us 
abcut  the  aerospace  world  and  national  secu- 
rity. This  is  very  Important  because  so  much 
of  the  world  in  which  we  are  llrtng  Is  as- 
sociated with  advances  in  aerospace  develop- 
ment and  national  security.  Even  If  one 
never  goes  to  the  moon,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  he  understands  a  little  bit 
about  the  science  and  engineering  Involved 
in  going.  Our  aerospace  education  courses 
in  the  Junior  ROTC  Program  give  us  this 
knowledge  which  is  necessarv  to  equip  tis 
to  live  in  the  world  today. 

Again,  I'm  very  proud  to  be  here  tonight 
I  thank  the  Air  Force  Association  for  this 
salute.  I  accept  it  for  each  of  the  students 
in  ail  the  high  schools  across  the  country 
who  are  in  the  Junior  ROTC. 
Thank  you  again. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Next,  a  young  lady,  who  will  graduate  next 
year  from  Ohio  State  University,  majoring  In 
elementary  education.  Her  older  sister  is 
married  to  an  Air  Force  major.  Her  younger 
brother  will  enter  the  Air  Force  next  month. 
She  wants  to  become  an  airline  stewardess. 
She  Is  training  to  become  a  private  pilot  How 
about  that? 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen  .  .  .  The  National 
Commander  of  the  Angel  Plight,  Miss  Mar- 
Jorie  Erwln. 
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MISS      EHWIN'S     REMARKS 

The  women's  auxiliary  of  the  APROTC  Is  a 
service  organization  dedicated  to  promoting 
interest  in  the  cadet  program,  to  educating 
the  college  woman  to  the  military  service, 
and  to  supporting  the  U.S.A.P. 

In  supporting  the  cadet  program,  we  serve 
as  hostesses,  work  on  projects  such  as  blood 
drives,  or  help  cadets  on  briefings.  Not  only 
the  men  t>enefit  from  these  activities — the 
Angels  profit  loo  because  they  learn  the 
basics  of  the  cadet  program  and  military 
functions — and  meet  and  often  make  some 
of  the  truest  friends  they'll  ever  have. 

Whan  an  Angel  takes  a  course  In  ROTC 
along  with  the  cadets,  she  begins  to  realize 
the  Importance  and  the  relevance  of  the  Air 
Force  Since  we  are  also  exposed  to  the  antl- 
mlUtary  sentiments  on  campus,  we  get  both 
sides  of  the  story  and  are  better  qualified  to 
make  up  our  own  minds — and  need  I  tell 
you  what  side  we're  on! 

I've  had  so  many  interesting  and  reward- 
ing experiences  since  I've  been  an  Angel. 
When  sending  cards  to  Vietnam  at  Christ- 
mas and  Valentine's  Day,  she  gets  a  sense 
of  usefulness.  The  letters  she  receives  are 
not  only  heart-warming  but  challenging  in 
that  tbey  make  an  Angel  want  not  only  to 
support  the  USAF,  but  to  advocate  It! 

When  she  works  on  a  project  like  a  party 
for  disabled  children,  she  has  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. She  gets  a  feeling  of  worth  and 
understands  that  Indescribable  feeling  of 
helping  others. 

But  the  Angel  Flight  certainly  isn't  just 
a  'service"  organization.  Here  the  women 
can  fotm  relationships  with  the  other  Angels 
and  the  Arnold  Air  Men  that  are  lasting, 
warm,  and  wonderful.  It's  not  only  a  chal- 
lenge to  be  an  Angel,  it's  a  most  rewarding 
experience.  I'm  very  proud  and  honored  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Angel  Plight. 

And,  a  fourth  year  student  at  Tulane  Uni- 
versity in  New  Orleans,  who  has  earned 
awards  for  academic  achievement  and  pro- 
ficiency .  .  .  who  Is  Manager  of  the  Tulane 
football  team  .  .  .  who  Is  a  staunch  believer 
in  the  need  to  restore  order  and  a  spirit  of 
positive  patriotism  to  the  nation's  campuses. 
Ladiee  and  Gentlemen  .  .  .  the  National 
Commander  of  the  Arnold  Air  Society,  Cadet 
Major  Charles  Paul  Azukas. 

CADET  AZT7KAS'  REMARKS 
Mr.  Secretary,  General  Rvan,  President 
Hardy,  Distinguished  Guests,  iadies  and  gen- 
tlemen. Today  as  never  before  the  ROTC  on 
campus  Is  under  fire.  In  \1rtually  every  state 
on  the  various  university  campuses  the 
ROTC  system  faces  constant  confrontation 
with  dissident  and  disenchanted  students 
and  faculty. 

ShouW  then  the  ROTC  move  off  the  liberal 
arts  campuses  in  favor  of  the  more  com- 
patible surroundings  of  the  military  acad- 
emies acd  service  schools?  Definitely  not.  We 
must  face  this  current  confrontation  on  the 
American  campus  not  defensively  but  rather 
in  a  progressive  approach  In  the  areas  of 
leadership  and  academic  excellence. 

The  American  tradition  of  the  citizen 
soldier  is  deep  In  both  tradition  and  value. 
The  Air  Force  today  not  only  has  the  mis- 
sion to  keep  technologically  abreast  of  our 
enemies,  but  it  also  must  be  aware  of  the 
sociological  and  psychological  trends  that 
move  this  country  from  within.  One  of  the 
great  strengths  of  our  nation's  mUltary  struc- 
ture has  been  that  our  military  men  have 
never  been  just  soldiers.  But  rather  citizen 
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soldiers  able  to  show  rationality  and  logic  in 
areas  other  than  their  immediate  fields 

No  .  .  .  the  ROTC  should  not  be  removed 
from  the  American  campus  but  rather  its 
position  should  b(  solidified  on  it. 

We  cannot  afTord  to  substitute  our  own 
confrontation  tactics  on  this  current  campus 
Issue  but  we  must  Insure  that  stronger  and 
more  dynamic  programs  are  constantly  being 
introduced  into  the  Air  Force  ROTC  cur- 
rlculums.  ...  We  of  the  Arnold  Air  Society 
have  made  it  our  mission  to  press  for  pro- 
grama  that  will  not  be  repressive  to  dissident 
student  groups,  but  rather  programs  that  will 
strengthen  our  currlculums  to  the  point 
where  they  have  reached  unchallengable  n- 
cellence.  It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  when 
this  has  been  accomplished  we  can  substi- 
tute the  word  communication  for  the  word 
confrontation  on  the  American  campus 

Thank  you,  ea«h  of  you,  and  thank  CkKl 
we  have  people  like  you  in  the  Air  Force 
family. 

And  now,  to  cUmax  this  anniversary  pro- 
gram, we  will  hear  from  the  current  leaders 
of  the  Air  Force. 

First,  from  the  Chief  .  .  . 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen  .  .  .  the  Chief  of 
Staff.  United  States  Air  Force,  General  John 
D.  Ryan. 

GENERAL    BTAN'S    REMARKS 

One  reason  why  I  volunteered  to  make  a 
speech  at  this  Anniversary  Dinner  was  that 
somebody  told  me  the  emphasis  was  going  to 
be  on  two  completely  non-controversial  sub- 
Ject« — Youth  and  ROTC. 

Another  reason  for  volunteering  was  a  note 
of  encouragement  from  Secretary  Seamans 
And  his  note  did  not  include  any  place  for 
"regrets." 

A  further  Inducement  was  a  reminder  that 
I  should  limit  my  remarks  to  three  minutes 

I  will  start  with  a  few  observations  about 
Youth.  I  consider  Youth  to  be  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  institutions  in  the  world  Af- 
ter all.  It  has  kept  the  "Establishment"  on 
24-hour  alert  throughout  history. 

Some  years  ago  a  famous  novelist  pointed 
out  that  our  young  people  have  a  pretty  good 
case  against  us  which  they  haven't  yet" taken 
to  court.  If  they  wanted  to  press  their  case 
they  could  get  a  Judginsnt  against  us  for  def- 
amation of  character  And  thev  could  build 
their  case  on  a  lot  of  widely  publicized  and 
misleading  claims  that  they  are  undisci- 
plined, rebellious,  dangerous,  and  generally  a 
menace  to  the  country. 

I'm  glad  to  say  that  my  own  experience  a1 
home  and  throughout  the  Air  Force  shows 
me  a  completely  different  picture.  My  efforts 
at  career  counseling,  at  home,  netted  us  a 
hundred  percent  male  representation  In  the 
Air  Force. 

Now  it  may  very  well  be  that  sales  resist- 
ance to  the  career  package  Is  a  lot  stronger 
across  the  board.  But  there  are  good  indica- 
tions that  the  Air  Force  is  scoring  much 
higher  with  young  people  than  most  of  us 
realize.  After  all,  the  median  age  of  Air 
Force  men  and  women  is  between  22  and  23 
years.  And  almost  80  percent  of  them  haven't 
reached  that  magic  crossover  point  of  their 
30th  birthday. 

But  even  more  important  than  numbers  Is 
the  matter  of  potential.  On  that  point,  I'd 
say  that  the  young  people  In  today's  Air 
Force  are  better  edu edited  than  any  previous 
generation.  As  a  result,  they're  more  skepti- 
cal. You  can't  snow  them  and  you  can't  look 
down  your  nose  at  tliem.  But'once  thev  are 
convinced  that  something  is  worthwhile, 
they  will  do  the  job  with  a  keen  sense  of 
mi.ssioa  and  real  dedication. 

We  see  examples  of  this  every  day  over  a 
wide  range  ..f  Air  Force  operations.  That 
tells  me  that  the  key  to  success  In  bringing 
young  people  to  their  highest  level  of 
achievement  is  a  special  quality  of  leader- 
ship. "Get  'em  young,  treat  'em  rough,  and 
tell  'em  nothln"  Just  isn't  good  enough. 
We've  known  that  for  a  long  time.  We  must 
now  recogailze  that,  more  than  security,  they 
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want  to  Identify  personally  with  a  construc- 
tive effort  And  they  want  to  challenge  to 
their  knowledge  and  skill  as  well  as  their 
stamina.  As  they  say,  they  want  to  relate. 
Thev  want  to  be  relevant, 

I  believe  that  our  leadership  must  stay 
closely  attuned  to  these  realities.  For  the 
future,  we  must  continue  to  rely  heavily  on 
the  APROTC  as  a  source  for  leadership. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  ROTC — for  us 
and  for  the  other  Services — deserves  con- 
tinued support  by  all  elements  of  our  society. 
And  this  applies  in  particular  to  those  critics 
who  attack  ROTC  primarily  as  a  means  of 
expressing  their  opposition  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

One  reason  is  that  through  ROTC,  the 
armed  forces  are  able  to  obtain  ofBcers  who 
represent  a  broad  cross  section  of  the  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  interests  of  this 
country.  This  provides  further  insurance 
against  the  emergence  of  a  parochial  mlU- 
tarv  clique. 

Speaking  for  the  Air  Force,  I  want  to  em- 
ph.isize  that  ROTC  has  proved  to  be  an 
invaluable  cource  of  leadership  that  is 
uniquely  tailored  to  the  special  requirements 
of  the  aerospace  age.  As  exemplified  by  the 
membership  of  the  Arnold  Air  Society,  our 
cadets  have  demonstrated  an  impressive  rec- 
ord in  both  the  military  and  non-mlUtary 
phases  of  their  studies. 

Before  I  disqualify  myself  for  a  three- 
minute  speech  award,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
am  happy  to  see  them  honored  here  tonight. 
It  is  good  to  know  these  AFROTC  cadets, 
and  others  like  them  across  the  country,  are 
the  real  index  to  American  Youth! 

Thank  you.  General  Ryan. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  the  Honorable  Robert  C.  Sea- 
mans,  Jr. 

REMARKS  BT  THE  HONORABLE  ROBERT  C.  SEA- 
MANS,  JR.,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE,  AFA 
AIR  FORCE  ANNTVERSARY  DINNER,  WASHING- 
TON, D.C.,   SEPTEMBER   23,    19R9 

Closing  the  generation  gap 

A  few  months  ago  I  had  a  very  striking 
encounter  with  the  generation  gap  As  a 
member  of  the  Harvard  Board  of  Overseers 
I  went  to  an  Informal  meeting  to  review 
certain  academic  programs  with  a  number  of 
students.  I  was  In  the  midst  of  an  interesting 
discussion  with  an  attractive  Radcliffe  girl 
when  someone  said :  "I  guess  no  one  from 
the  Overseers  Is  even  going  to  show  up." 
When  I  acknowledged  that  I  was  an  Over- 
seer, the  girl  I  was  talking  with  said:  "Oh. 
I  hope  you're  not  a  member  of  the  military- 
industrial  complex!"  At  that  point  the  gen- 
eration gap  opened  up  like  the  Grand  Can- 
yon. I'm  not  sure  what  reply  she  expected, 
but  I  am  sure  that  "Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force"  was  one  step  beyond  her  wildest  fears. 

There  probably  is  not  much  any  one  of  us 
can  do  about  that  particular  sort  of  gap, 
although  I  hope  it's  realized  that  we  are  also 
human  beings  even  though  we  may  appear 
misguided  or  worse. 

But  there  are  aspects  to  the  generation 
gap  that  can  and  must  be  resolved — at  le.^st 
within  the  Air  Force. 

The  traditional  problem  arises  because 
those  of  us  In  the  older  generations  tend  t-o 
become  set  in  our  ways.  We  all  have  a  tend- 
ency to  assume  that  something  we  reasoned 
out  last  year  is  still  valid  today. 

This  Is  a  terrible  offense  In  the  eyes  of 
youth.  They  put  a  lot  more  emphasis  on 
change  than  we  do.  That  doesn't  necessarily 
mean  that  they  are  always  right  and  we  are 
always  wrong.  But  It  does  mean  that  we  have 
to  continually  explain  our  reasons,  and  do 
It  well. 

We  must  join  the  younger  generation  in 
seeking  an  inquiring  mind  rather  than  a 
closed  mind;  In  pursuing  understanding 
rather  than  acting  by  rote:  and  welcoming 
technical  Innovation  rather  than  sticking  to 
the  same  old  ways  of  doing  things. 
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But  there  is  also  another  aspect  to  the 
generation  gap,  one  In  which  I  hope  the 
younger  generation  will  choose  to  Join  us. 
We  must  convince  them  that  the  Institutions 
we  have  built  In  this  country  should  not  be 
destroyed  but  should  be  perfected,  and  that 
we  have  many  basic  values  that  are  worth 
preserving. 

The  ROTC  program  provides  us  ■a'ith  ofB- 
cers who  have  technological  expertise,  broad 
understanding,  and  Intellectual  curiosity. 
But  Just  as  Important,  they  are  men  who 
share  key  professional  military  values.  They 
understand  that  honor  and  integrity  Is  man- 
datory in  a  man  who  is  entrusted  »1th  the 
security  of  his  nation  and  the  lives  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  They  have  thought  about  and 
accepted  an  attitude  of  basic  devotion  to  the 
United  States.  Clearly  the  ROTC  program 
makes  an  essential  contribution  to  our  na- 
tional welfare  and  safety. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Secretary. 

On  behalf  of  .AFA,  our  warmest  thanks  to 
Chief  Warrant  Officer  Bob  Bunton  and  his 
magnificent  Airmen  of  Note.  As  always,  you 
have  been  terrific. 

To  all  members  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force — wherever  you  may  be  .  .  .  Happy 
Birthday! 

Well,  that's  it  .  .  .  For  the  rest  of  the  night 
everybody — like  the  Air  Force — is  22  years  of 
age  Let  the  mvisic  play  .  .  and  we'll  dance 
across  the  generation  gap. 


THE  SST  AND  THE  -WORLD  MARKET 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF   CALrrCRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  23,  1969 

Mr.  DON  H  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  not  yet  been  11  years  since  the  first 
commercial  jet  service  began  in  the 
United  States.  In  that  time  the  jet  has 
revised  our  concepts  of  time  and  dis- 
tance, revolutionized  air  transportation, 
and  significantly  changed  our  way  of  life 
as  well.  Now  the  availability  of  super- 
sonic jet  travel  promises  to  further  ex- 
tend the  "speed  limits"  and  the  economic 
impact  of  the  jet  revolution — particu- 
larly in  t^rms  of  the  international 
market. 

The  total  revenue  passenger  miles 
flown  by  the  world's  airlines  will  have 
doubled  between  1965  and  1970.  and  are 
expected  to  increase  five  times  by  1980  to 
a  total  of  630  billion.  The  international 
passenger  revenue  miles  flown  by  U.S. 
airlines  alone  are  predicted  to  reach  91 
billion  by  1980,  10  bilUon  more  revenue 
passenger  miles  than  the  domestic 
market  achieved  by  U.S.  airlines  in  1968. 
Transpacific  traCBc  will  increase  sixfold. 
and  travel  to  the  Far  East.  Australia, 
and  the  South  Pacific  islands  will 
quintuple. 

If  the  public  demand  for  air  trans- 
portation increases  at  a  rate  of  only  10 
percent  a  year — and  the  increases  have 
been  averaging  17  percent  in  recent 
years — there  will  be  a  world  market  for 
some  500  large  supersonic  transpwrts  for 
use  over  international  routes.  This  is  a 
market  the  U.S.  SST  is  well  designed  to 
serve. 

By  moving  ahead  with  the  SST  proto- 
type development  and  construction  pro- 
gram. President  Nixon  has  indicated  his 
continuing  confidence  in  the  aviation  in- 
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dustry  of  this  country  to  produce  supe- 
rior commercial  aircraft  to  supply  the 
world  market.  The  sale  of  500  SST  air- 
craft by  1990  is  a  $20  billion  proposition, 
with  the  continued  leadership  of  the 
United  States  in  the  sale  of  aviation 
products  at  stake. 

As  President  Nixon  said  in  urgine  go- 
ahead  development  of  the  SST  proto- 
type, the  supersonic  transport  will  bring 
the  countries  of  the  world  closer  to- 
gether. From  New  York  to  London  will 
be  less  than  3  hours'  flying  time.  New 
York  to  Rio  \\ill  be  tuider  5  hours  Tiie 
west  coast  will  be  as  close  to  Australia 
as  the  east  coast  is  to  Europe  today.  No 
two  major  cities  on  the  globe  will  be 
more  than  12  hours  apart. 

Jets  have  been  respwnsible,  in  large 
part,  for  the  growth  of  international 
markets,  and  for  opening  up  new  ave- 
nues of  trade  and  commerce.  The  super- 
sonic jet  will  put  tomorrow's  business 
executive  closer  to  his  customer — the 
tourist  closer  to  his  vacation  site.  Super- 
sonic flight  will  eventually  mean  faster 
delivery  of  high-value  products,  and  the 
shortening  of  management  channels  in 
the  affairs  of  business. 

The  SST  is  an  investment  of  great 
potential  reward — a  project  that  will 
reach  deep  into  the  economic  and  tech- 
nical futui'e  of  our  country.  I  applaud 
President  Nixon's  decision  to  build  an 
SST  that  will  fully  satisfy  the  looming 
market  for  a  safe,  superior,  economically 
profitable  faster-than-sound  aii-plane. 

THE   EST   AND   INTERNATIONAL   COMPETITION 

Poui-  out  of  five  commercial  jetliners 
in  use  throughout  the  world  today  are 
American-made,  and  aviation  products 
represent  one  of  the  few  remaining  man- 
ufacturing fields  in  which  the  United 
States  still  enjoys  an  export  advantase. 

That  advantage  is  being  tlireatened 
today  by  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  British,  and  Russians  to  cap- 
ture the  supersonic  transport  market. 
Prototype  supersonic  transport  aircraft 
are  being  flown  in  each  of  these  coun- 
tries, and  70  orders  already  have  been 
placed  for  the  Concorde.  About  half  of 
these.  I  might  mention,  are  ticketed  for 
U.S.  airlines. 

The  U.S.  objective  always  has  been  to 
produce  a  superior  SST — superior  m 
terms  of  speed,  range,  and  travel  com- 
fort: and  superior  also  in  its  profitabil- 
ity for  the  airlines,  by  offering  greater 
travel  comfort  for  passen.eers  traveling 
the  world's  aii-w  ays. 

The  SST  designed  by  t'ne  Boeing  Co. 
and  now  under  development  a.s  the  2707- 
300  will  have  direct  operating  costs  com- 
paraljle  to  today's  largest  707  and.  if  pas- 
senger load  factors  are  only  slightly 
better  than  the  industry  average,  will 
compete  favorably  in  cost  eflBciencies 
with  the  "jumbo"  jets.  'With  the  added 
speed  of  the  U.S.  SST  and  its  greater 
productiNity — more  trii>s  per  day — the 
option  of  supersonic  travel  over  the  long 
haul  international  routes  should  appeal 
to  airline  operators  and  travelers  alike. 

The  SST  will  fit  ideally  into  the  air 
transportation  market  of  the  late  1970's 
and  1980's.  when  the  international  jet 
travel  market  is  forecast  to  be  as  large  as 
the  total  jet  travel  market  today. 

The  President's  timely  decision  to  pro- 
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C€«d  with  the  prototype  SST  program  as- 
sures the  United  States  of  a  substantial 
share  of  the  world  market  for  supersonic 
transports.  To  delay  the  program  or  to 
defer  It  for  any  reason  would  be  to  for- 
feit that  market  to  the  competition,  and 
to  surrender  also  this  Nation  s  leadership 
In  commercial  aviation  and  the  economic 
benefits  that  flow  from  that  leadership. 
N.  E.  Halaby,  president  of  Pan  Ameri- 
can Airways,  has  put  the  matter  in  per- 
spective. He  recently  said : 

The  supersonlcs  are  coming — as  stirely  as 
tomorrow.  You  will  be  flying  one  version  or 
another  by  1980  and  be  trying  to  remember 
what  the  great  debate  was  all  about.  Who  was 
it  who  said  that  If  man  was  meant  to  fly  he 
would  have  been  bom  with  wings?  An  ante- 
cedent, perhaps,  of  the  same  man  who  now 
says  that  man  should  fly  Just  so  fast  and  no 
faster. 

We  have  always  had  doubters  In  our 
society,  I  am  sure  the  debate  on  this  im- 
portant question  will  be  no  different. 

However,  I  want  to  make,  in  conclu- 
sion, this  one  compelling  point. 

In  a  nuclear  age,  a  defense  posture,  by 
Hself }  will  not  provide  or  guarantee  se- 
curity-for  ourselves  and  freedom's  cause 
in  this  rapidly  changing  technological 
era. 

What  is  needed,  in  my  judgment,  is  an 
airborne  freedom  ideological  offensive 
by  accelerating  the  economic  integration 
with  our  free  world  friends— the  SST  and 
the  jimibo  jets  can  and  will  enhance 
our  worldwide  air  marketing  capabili- 
ties. This  is  the  way  to  achieve  security 
for  our  free  way  of  life  In  the  future. 


PATRIOTISM  AND  FAITH 


HON.  JAMIE  L.  WHITTEN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  25.  1969 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  we  have  so  much  turmoil,  it  is  well 
to  recognize  the  patriotism  of  the  Amer- 
icans who  have  made  this  country  great; 
who  have  accepted  their  sacrifices  with 
an  abiding  faith. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Malone,  Fulton, 
Miss.,  gave  up  their  only  son,  James  A 
Malone.  in  World  War  n.  Mrs.  Malone 
has  expressed  so  well  her  feelings  that  I 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  have  It  placed 
in  the  Record  for  all  to  see: 

Greatness  of  God 
I  win  build  my  hope  on  the  Greatness  of  God 

Out  Into  the  depth  of  His  love 
I  win  put  my  trust  In  the  God  above; 
And  not  In  the  weakness  of  man. 

I  wlU  work  by  faith  and  not  by  sight. 

I  will  look  for  the  things  unseen. 
I  will  lean  on  the  Arm  that  never  falls. 

And  not  on  the  weakness  of  man. 
I  live  and  work  and  do  my  best 

And  trust  in  God  for  all  the  rest. 
I  will  scatter  sunshine  all  the  way 

To  brighten  up  life's  cloudy  days. 

And  when  my  race  on  earth  Is  run 
And  my  new  life  In  Heaven  begun. 

I  will  know  then,  as  X  am  known. 

The  happy  faces  of  Dear  Ones  gone  on. 

Mrs.  Jack  MALo>fE, 

(nee  Gertrude  McCamey ) . 
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GO   WEST  YOUNG   MAN 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  24,  1969 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Horace  Gree- 
ley's admonition  "Go  West  Young  Man- 
continues  to  spark  the  iniagination.  More 
and  more  urbanites  are  fleeing  from  the 
asphalt  jungles  to  the  mountains  and 
plains  of  the  West.  The  arterial  links  to 
civUization  from  these  remote  places  has 
made  it  possible  for  a  businessman  to 
live  out  in  the  "sticks"  and  either  travel 
via  the  new  Interstate  Highway  System 
or  in  the  comfort  of  a  jet  to  his  place  of 
business. 

I  recently  met  with  a  group  of  busi- 
nessmen, all  in  the  higher  income 
brackets — making  more  than  S50,000  a 
year.  The  unanimous  consensus  of  opin- 
ion among  these  men  was  that  they  had 
to  get  away  from  it— "it"  being  the  rat- 
race— and  seek  rest  and  relaxation  sev- 
eral times  a  year.  All  but  one  had  been 
to  the  West,  and  all  of  them  had  been 
to  Ehirope.  Once  again,  a  consensus — the 
West  was  the  place  to  go.  Wide  open 
rough,  free,  clean  air,  and  few  people 
Tliese  men  are  not  alone  in  their  think- 
ing, and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  editors  of 
the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report— pages 
49-aO,  September  29— that  more  people 
than  ever  will  make  the  trek  westward 
during  the  coming  decade  of  the 
seventies. 

US.  News  &  World  Report  predicts  that 
the  Far  West,  which  includes  Alaska,  will 
increase  in  population  22  percent  by  1979 
Of  course.  California  and  Hawaii  make 
up  much  of  this  increase.  However  the 
presently  isolated  States  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area,  including  my  native  State 
of  Montana,  are  expected  to  increase  14 
percent  during  the  same  period.  This  is 
the  second  largest  percentage  increase  in 
the  Nation.  Another  set  of  statistics 
showing  that  the  people  moving  to  these 
areas  mean  to  set  up  permanent  house- 
keeping reveals  that  the  number  of 
households  will  increase  in  the  Par  West 
36  percent,  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
area  32  percent,  by  1979. 

Why?  Oil,  minerals,  and  recreation 
promise  to  spur  growth  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area.  Also,  the  national  parks 
throughout  the  entire  region  are  attract- 
ing more  and  more  people  each  year  The 
Far  West  speaks  for  itself.  California  and 
Hawaii  continue  as  the  recreation  spots 
in  the  Nation.  What  about  Alaska?  The 
recent  events  at  Prudhoe  Bay  have 
sparked  more  interest  in  the  West  than 
any  event  since  the  days  of  the  gold 
rushes. 

Last  week  179  tracts  of  land— 450,858 
acres— put  on  the  auction  block  netted 
the  State  of  Alaska  about  $900  million 
It  is  believed  that  10  billion  barrels  of 
oil  may  gush  out  of  this  vastness.  First 
indications  constitute  Prudhoe  as  tlie 
greatest  oil  find  in  North  America.  Not 
only  will  Alaska  prosper,  but  the  coming 
boom  will  also  mean  more  business  for 
the  entire  Northwest,  a  major  supplier 
to  the  49th  State. 

More  people,  more  jobs,  more  houses, 
more    roads,    more,    more,    more.    The 
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Northwestern  Continental  United  States 
is  finally  emerging  out  of  its  isolation- 
ism  with  the  advent  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  and  the  construction  of 
jetportfi.  However,  it  still  faces  furious 
competition  in  the  commercial  markets 
but  it  is  nowhere  as  isolated  r.s  Alaska 
Imagine  a  State  of  the  United  States 
the  wealthiest  State,  the  largest  State 
one  of  the  most  beauUful  States,  isolated' 
except  for  the  air  and  sea  routes  We  can 
excuse  this  condition  in  Hawaii  since 
It  is  an  Island.  For  a  lifetime,  "North  to 
Alaska"  has  meant   traveling  alonR  a 
dusty  road  for  some   1,500  miles  from 
Dawson  Creek,  British  Columbia,  to  the 
border  of  Alaska.  For  20  years,  a  small 
group  of  people  have  worked  to  save  the 
Alaska  Highway,  predicting  that  a  dav 
would    come    when   we   would   be  em" 
barrassed  to  ask:  "Why  wasn't  it  paved 
before?"    This    small    group    has    now 
grown,  and  involves  people  from  all  walks 
of  life.  As  one  of  that  group,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  pave  the  Alaska  Highway 
*HJl.  13128) .  Hearings  before  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  on  Roads,  should 
be  scheduled  in  the  next  few  weeks  and  I 
sincerely   hope   that   the   response  will 
justify  the  years  of  work  by  the  propo- 
nents. 

The  reasons  for  paving  the  "Alaska 
Highway"  have  increased  one  by  one 
over  the  years,  but  I  submit  that  the  oil 
discovery  far  outshines  aU  other  rea- 
sons. With  the  oil  discovery  has  come  an 
acute  housing  shortage,  recently  noted 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  This  is  caused,  the  Depart- 
ment stated,  because  of  the  influx  of 
workers  and  tourists.  With  more  people 
and  almost  a  status  quo  in  the  commerce 
supply,  prices  continue  to  skyrocket.  The 
sea  routes  and  the  airways  are  back- 
logged  with  priorities.  The  answer— a 
land  route. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  some  of  the 
oil  or  the  oil  money  gushing  from  Alaska 
will  be  used  to  pave  the  "Highway" 
Surely,  the  oil  companies  and  all  "of 
Alaska  will  benefit  tremendously  from  a 
completed  land  route.  Today,  it  costs  al- 
most $700,000  to  fly  an  oU  rig  to  Prud- 
hoe. By  land,  that  figure  would  be  greatly 
reduced.  By  land,  the  cost  of  almost 
everything  could  be  reduced. 

Alaska  and  western  Canada  have  a  lot 
to  offer,  the  "Lower  48"  have  a  lot  to 
share.  Let  us  begin  another  "giant  step 
for  mankind." 


A  DISTINGUISHED  TEXAN  RETIRES 

HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  25.  1969 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  1, 1969,  Rear  Adm.  John  Harl- 
lee.  USN.  retired,  resigned  his  duties  as 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission. His  resignation  marked  the  close 
of  another  chapter  in  a  career  of  dedi- 
cated public  service  that  spanned  four 
decades. 

Admiral  Harllee  is  a  native  Texan,  a 
descendant  of  our  pioneer  stock.  Both 
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sides  of  his  family  hold  distinguished 
places  in  Texas  history.  His  grandfather 
was  Judge  Zachary  Taylor  Pulmore, 
county  judge  of  Travis  County,  the 
county  in  which  the  State  capital  is  lo- 
cated. In  commemoration  to  his  contri- 
butions to  the  community,  a  junior  high 
school  In  Austin  proudly  bears  his  name. 
George  C.  Childress,  the  admiral's  great 
uncle,  was  the  author  of  the  Texas  Dec- 
laration of  Independence. 

Before  ccHning  to  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  in  1961,  Admiral  Harllee 
compiled  a  distinguished  war  record 
which  earned  him,  among  other  honors, 
the  Silver  Star  and  the  Legion  of  Merit 
awards.  After  being  a  member  of  the 
Commission  for  only  2  years.  Admiral 
Harllee  was  named  its  Chairman— truly 
a  great  honor  for  so  junior  a  member. 

During  his  16  years  as  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  the  ad- 
miral was  the  recipient  of  many  well- 
deserved  honors,  which  reflected  the  high 
quality  of  IcEWlership  he  provided  the 
Commission. 

All  Texans  and  all  Americans  can  be 
justly  proud  of  such  a  man. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE 
CAUSES  AND  PREVENTION  OF  VIO- 
LENCE 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OP    LOmSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  25,  1969 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence  has.  through  its 
chairman.  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower,  issued 
its  report  on  violence  in  television  enter- 
tainment programs. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  William  M.  McCulloch.  and  I 
serve  as  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  Commission.  We 
believe  the  report  merits  the  considera- 
tion of  all  our  colleagues  and  insert  it 
in  the  Congressional  Record  for  read- 
ing. 

The  report  stresses  the  importance  of 
safeguarding  our  greatest  resource — our 
children.  Yet  we  found  that  we  daily  ex- 
pose these  same  children  to  violence  that 
is  contrary  to  civilization. 

In  the  report  we  note  the  recent  fa- 
vorable trend  toward  less  violent  pro- 
grams but  we  reiterate  our  call  for  con- 
tinued improvement  in  programing? 

The  report  follows ; 

Violence  in  Television  Entertainment 
Programs 

I  Note. — This  statement  Is  for  use  after  the 
press  conference  of  Dr.  Milton  S.  Elsenliower, 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  on  or  after 
Tuesday.  September  23.  1969  (exact  time  and 
pKice  to  be  announced) .) 

The  mass  media  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
daily  !Ue  of  virtually  every  .American.  Among 
these  media  the  youngest,  television.  Is  the 
most  pervasive.  Ninety-five  percent  of  Ameri- 
can homes  have  at  least  one  TV  set.  and  on 
the  average  that  set  is  in  use  for  about  40 
hours  each  week.  The  central  place  of  tele- 
vision in  American  life  makes  this  medium 
the  focal  point  of  a  growing  national  con- 
cern over  the  efifects  of  media  portrayals  of 
violence  on  the  values,  attitudes,  and  be- 
havior of  an  ever-increasing  audience. 
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Commercial  t«leTlalon  occasionally  offers 
the  American  pubUc  some  of  the  fLneart  in 
classical  and  contemporary  drama,  music, 
and  entertainment,  excellent  documentaries 
and  panel  dlacuBsionB  on  subjects  of  cultural 
and  social  Interest,  and  it  regularly  brings  the 
nation  together  with  Its  skilled  coverage  of 
major  political  events  and  such  exploits  as 
the  Apollo  space  flights.  But  many  of  tele- 
vision's entertainment  programs  feature  vio- 
lence, and  this  Commission  has  received  from 
the  general  public  more  suggestions,  strong 
recommendations  and  often  bitter  com- 
plaints about  violence  on  television  than 
about  any  other  single  issue. 

We  approach  this  question  with  great  care. 
In  our  concern  about  violence  and  Its  causes, 
it  Is  easy  to  make  television  a  scapegoat.  But 
we  reemphaslze  what  we  said  in  our  Prog- 
ress Report  last  January:  there  Is  no  simple 
answer  to  the  problem  of  violence — no  single 
explanation  of  its  causes,  and  no  single  pre- 
scription for  its  control.  We  urge  that  those 
who  read  our  statement  do  so  carefully,  with- 
out exaggeration  of  Its  findings,  remember- 
ing that  America  also  experienced  high  levels 
of  crime  and  violence  in  periods  before  the 
advent  of  television. 

The  problems  of  balance,  taste,  and  artis- 
tic merit  in  entertainment  programs  on 
television  are  complex.  We  cannot  counte- 
nance government  censorship  of  television. 
Nor  would  we  seek  to  impose  arbitrary  lim- 
itations on  programming  which  might  Jeop- 
ardize television's  ability  to  deal  in  dramatic 
presentations  with  controversial  social  Is- 
sues. Nonetheless,  we  are  deeply  troubled  by 
television's  constant  portrayal  of  violence, 
not  In  any  genuine  attempt  to  focus  artis- 
tic expression  on  the  human  condition,  but 
rather  In  pandering  to  a  public  preoccupa- 
tion with  violence  that  television  Itself  has 
helped  to  generate. 

Experience  with  pervasive  mass  communi- 
cations— and  particularly  television — is  so 
recent  that  at  present  there  is  much  that  Is 
not  fully  understood  and  little  that  Is  proven 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  about  the  full 
social  Impact  of  the  mass  media.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  design  studies  Unking  human  be- 
havior or  personality  formation  to  media 
content.  In  view  of  the  \ast  array  of  other 
variables  in  the  social  environment  that 
converge  to  shape  a  person's  conduct  and 
values.  Television  is  but  one  powerful  ele- 
ment in  a  complex  nexus  of  social  forces  im- 
pinging on  p>eople's  lives.  Consequently,  we 
have  seen  our  principal  task  as  being  one  of 
clarifying  the  Issues  surrounding  the  prob- 
lem of  television  violence  and  Its  effects, 
weighing  the  evidence  in  light  of  the 
risks  of  continuing  the  recent  volume  and 
style  of  violence  portrayed  on  television,  and 
framing  recommendations  appropriate  to  a 
problem  that  is  as  yet  imperfectly  under- 
stood 

We  do  not  and  cannot  answer  all  of  the 
questions  raised  by  television  programs  that 
contain  violence.  But  we  do  believe  that  our 
findings  are  adequate  to  support  the  recom- 
mendations which  we  offer  to  the  broad- 
casting Industry,  to  the  government,  and 
to  the  public.  Questions  of  social  policy  can 
rarely  be  resolved  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt — but  when  we  know  enough  to  act. 
there  is  no  excuse  for  Inaction. 


Who  watches  television  and  what  they  see 

Everyone  knows  that  Americans  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  before  their  television 
sets.  A  number  of  studies  described  in 
testimony  '  before  this  Commission  suggest, 
however,  that  we  are  even  heavier  television 
users  than   we  commonly  realize. 

A  typical,  middle-income.  American  male 
devotes  a  total  of  aboue  five  hours  a  day  to 
the  mass  media.  The  most  popular  medium 
is   television.   His  TV   set  is  In   use   for  six 
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hours  a  day  and  he  himself  watches  about 
two  and  one-half  hours  each  weekday.  He 
also  listens  to  the  radio  about  two  hours  e«ob 
day,  mostly  outside  his  home,  and  he  reads 
the  newspaper  for  about  30  minutes  each 
day.  Movies  and  magazines  are  negUglble 
consumers  of  his  time:  he  has  probably  read 
or  looked  through  a  magazine  in  the  last 
week,  but  he  only  goes  to  a  movie  every  three 
or  four  months. 

Low  income  adults  are  even  heavier  view- 
ers of  television:  one  survey  indicates  that 
the  adults  in  low  Income  homes  watch  tele- 
vision for  an  average  of  more  than  five  hours 
each  day.  The  low  Income  adult  reads  the 
newspaper  less  frequently  and  less  intensely 
than  the  average  middle-class  citizen,  and 
for  most  low  Income  adults  it  has  been  six 
months  or  more  since  they  saw  a  movie. 

All  surveys  indicate  that  children  and  ado- 
lescents are  the  heaviest  viewers  of  televi- 
sion. Depending  on  their  particular  social 
stratum,  children  and  adolescents  spend  on 
an  average  anywhere  from  one-fourth  to  as 
much  as  one-half  of  their  waking  day  be- 
fore a  television  screen — as  much  or  more 
than  the  time  that  they  spend  in  school. 

One  study  of  15  to  17-year-olds  found  that 
un  Sunday  the  middle-class  youngsters 
watch  television  for  four  hours  while  the  low 
Income  youngsters  watch  it  for  upwards  of 
five  to  six  hours. 

Another  study  of  fourth  and  fifth  graders 
found  that  the  lower  income  children 
watched  television  from  five  to  seven  hours 
each  weekday. 

Moreover,  some  children  watch  television 
late  Into  the  evening  hours:  a  Nielsen  study 
showed  many  evening  shows  having  a  larger 
number  of  two  to  five  year  olds  watching 
than  did  any  daytime  show  and  over  five 
million  children  under  age  twelve  still 
watching  between  10:30  and  11  p.m.  one 
Monday  night.* 

The  time  spent  by  adults  and  children 
watching  television  today  is  greater  than 
what  it  was  a  decade  ago."  Adults,  for  ex- 
ample, report  watching  one-half  hour  more 
television  each  day  In  1968  than  they  did 
In  1961  and  studies  of  children's  viewing 
time  indicate  a  substantial  Increase  in  1968 
over  the  two  to  four  per  day  reported  m 
the  late  1950's. 

That  there  is  a  great  deal  of  violence  on 
television  is  clear  to  everyone.  In  an  effort 
to  specify  how  much  and  what  kind,  we 
have  examined  the  results  of  the  numerous 
analyses  that  have  been  made  of  the  con- 
lent  of  television  programs. 

Much  relevant  evidence  is  to  be  found  in 
testimony  presented  in  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency  In  1955.  1961.  and  1964  Some 
of  these  studies  counted  the  number  and 
kinds  of  violent  acts  on  telertslon.  finding, 
for  example.  In  a  week  of  television  watching 
In  New  York  City  in  1953.  an  average  of  6.2 
acts  or  threats  of  violence  per  one-hour  pro- 
gram. Another  study  In  1962  compared  the 
occurrence  of  ■aggressive  episodes"  to  the 
concurrence  of  "protective  and  affectionate" 
behavior,  finding  a  four  to  one  ratio  of  as- 
sault to  affection  Other  studies  considered 
the  proportion  of  total  telertslon  fare  repre- 
sented by  programs  featuring  violence  One 
such  analysis  suggested  that  the  percentage 
of  prime  time  "action  and  adventure"  pro- 
grams approximately  tripled  between  1954 
and  1961.  reaching  the  point  where  such 
programs  constituted  between  one-half  and 
two-thirds  of  all  programs  In  the  7  to  10  p.m. 
time  span.  (Further  analyses  In  1964  showed 
no  change  in  the  offerings  of  television  sta- 
tions in  several  large  cities,  despite  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  violent-format  pro- 
grams by  CBS  In  the  period  between  1962  and 
1964). 

More  recent  studies  have  tried  to  refine  the 
analysis  of  tele\'lslon  content  by  considering 
the  extent  to  which  violence  is  used  as  a 
means  of  problem-solving  In  television 
drama.  Thus,  in  a  study  published  in  1963 
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one  group  of  researcher?  classified  program 
goals  and  examined  what  methods  were  used 
to  obtain  these  goals.'  They  found  that  vio- 
lent means  predominated:  In  children's  shows 
for  example,  violent  means  were  used  47% 
of  the  time,  with  "escape"  and  non-legal 
means  short  of  violence  adding  another  15%  . 
The  researchers  concluded  that  methods  that 
are  not  socially  approved  seem  to  be  por- 
trayed in  television  content  as  having  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  achieving  the  desired  goal  than 
those  methods  which  are  socially  approved 

Under  the  auspices  of  our  Media  Task 
Force,  this  Commission  had  an  independent 
analysis  made  of  all  dramatic  television  pro- 
grams presented  by  the  three  major  com- 
mercial television  networks  during  the  prime 
children's  and  adults'  viewing  time  (4  to  10 
p  m  1  on  weekdays  and  Sunday  and  on  Sat- 
urday mornings  In  the  week  of  October  1 
through  7.  1968  and  in  the  same  week  In 
1967.'  This  study  attempted  not  only  to 
measure  in  a  number  of  different  ways  the 
amount  of  violence  in  network  dramatic  pro- 
grams but  also,  and  more  Importantly,  to 
present  a  picture  of  the  kind  of  world  in 
which  televi.=!ion  violence  occurs.  Some  of  the 
findings  of  this  study  are  here  summarized: 
In.beth  1967  and  1968  approximately  eight 
-out  o*- every  ten  dramatic  programs  con- 
tained some  violence."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  total  number  of  violent  episodes  in  tne 
study  week  declined  by  nearly  one-fifth  be- 
tween the  two  years  (from  478  to  394)  .•  This 
decline  somewhat  exceeded  the  decline  in  the 
total  number  of  hours  of  dramatic  programs 
I  from  64  to  58.5 1 ;  accordingly,  the  rate  of 
violent  episodes  per  hour  showed  a  decline 
from  7.5  in    1967  to  6.7  in   1968 

Of  the  crime,  western,  and  action-adven- 
ture programs  comprising  about  two-thirds 
of  the  networks'  dramatic  programs  in  both 
1967  and  1968.  virtually  all  contained  vio- 
lence in  both  years.  Similarly,  in  both  years 
they  averaged  about  nine  episodes  per  hour. 
Cartoon  programs  comprised  only  about 
ten  percent  of  the  total  hours  of  dramatic 
programs,  but  they  were  almost  entirely  con- 
centrated m  the  children's  programs  on  Sat- 
urday morning.  Almost  all  the  cartoon  pro- 
grams contained  violence,  and  the  rate  of 
violent  episodes  was  quite  high  in  both 
years — more  than  twenty  per  hour. 

Three-fourths  of  all  violent  programs  and 
nearly  nine  out  of  every  ten  violent  episodes 
were  found  in  the  crime,  western,  action-ad- 
venture category.  Analysis  of  all  program 
categories  showed  that  eight  out  of  every  ten 
violent  episodes  occurred  In  a  serious  or  sin- 
ister context.  Overtly  humorous  intent  (slap- 
stick, sham,  satirical)  could  be  observed  in 
only  two  out  of  every  ten  violent  episodes  in 
all  program  categories.  Comparing  the  1968 
study  week  with  that  from  1967,  however, 
there  did  appear  to  be  a  shift  of  perhaps  one 
m  every  ten  violent  episodes  out  of  the  "se- 
rious" category  into  the  "humorous" 
category. 

The  programs  of  each  of  the  three  major 
commercial  networks  contributed  in  different 
ways  to  the  overall  level  of  violence  on  tele- 
vision, depending  on  the  measure  of  violence 
which  is  used.  ABC's  dramatic  programs,  for 
example,  contained  the  greatest  number  of 
violent  episodes  In  1967.  but  that  network 
significantly  reduced  the  number  of  such  epi- 
sodes and  in  the  1968  study  week  was  lowest 
in  total  number.  In  both  years,  however.  ABC 
led  in  the  percentage  of  dramaUc  program 
hours  containing  violence.  CBS  was  least  vio- 
lent by  this  measure;  but  it  sllghtlv  Increased 
that  percentage  in  1968.  and  it  substantially 
increased  the  rate  of  violent  episodes  per  pro- 
gram hour.  In  the  1968  study  week.  NBC  had 
the  greatest  number  of  violent  episodes,  and 
taking  the  two  study  years  together.  NBC 
was  the  leader  in  the  amount  of  time  devoted 
to  programs  in  the  category  of  crime,  western 
action-adventure. 
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What  these  findings  confirm  is  that  as  of 
19«8  the  viewing  public  was  still  being  ex- 
posed to  a  high  level  of  televls/^d  violence. 
What  was  the  nature  of  this  violence?  What 
were  the  moral  and  social  values  explicit  or 
implicit  in  the  context  within  which  the  vio- 
lence was  portrayed? 

Violent  encounters  In  televised  drama,  un- 
like violent  encounters  in  real  life,  ai-e  rarely 
between  Intimates.  They  generally  occur  at 
close  range  between,  young  to  middle-aged 
single  males  who,  half  the  time,  are  strangers 
to  each  other.  Six  times  out  of  ten,  the  vio- 
lent acts  Involve  the  use  of  weapons;  equally 
often,  the  act  evokes  no  counter- violence 
from  the  victim. 

More  than  half  of  all  the  leading  charac- 
ters in  the  programs  (241  out  of  455  identified 
m  the  two  sample  weeks)  inflict  violence 
in  some  form  upon  other  persons.  Most  of 
theee  violent  encounters  (eight  out  of  ten) 
are  between  clearly  identified  "'good  guys" 
and  "bad  guys."  The  violence  Is  initiated 
about  equally  by  each  type,  so  that  the 
distinction  between  "good"  and  ""bad"  is 
not  determined  by  the  use  of  violence. 

Those  who  commit  acts  of  violence  more 
often  perceive  them  to  be  In  their  self- 
interest  than  In  the  service  of  some  other 
cauee.  Nearly  half  of  all  the  leading  charac- 
ters who  kill  (25  of  54)  and  more  than  half 
of  all  leading  characters  who  are  violent  (126 
of  241 )  achieve  a  clearly  happy  ending  in 
the  programs.  To  this  extent,  violence  Is 
portrayed  as  a  successful  means  of  attain- 
ing a  desired  end. 

Half  of  all  violent  episodes  do  not  Involve 
witnesses.  When  present,  witnesses  are 
usually  passive  and  either  do  not  or  cannot 
intervene.  In  the  rare  instance  in  which  a 
witaess  does  Intervene,  it  is  as  often  to  en- 
courage or  assist  violence  as  it  is  to  prevent 
it  To  this  extent,  violence  Is  not  shown  to 
be  unacceptable  In  the  Immediate  social  con- 
text of  the  world  of  television  drama. 

Lawful  arrest  and  trial  are  Indicated  as  a 
consequence  of  major  acts  of  violence  In 
only  two  out  of  every  ten  violent  programs. 
But  the  question  of  legality  seldom  arises 
because  in  the  world  of  television  violence  is 
usually  presented  outside  of  any  relevant 
legal  context, 

PJiyslcal  pain— details  of  physical  injury 
or  death — Is  shown  to  be  a  consequence  of 
violence  in  only  one  out  of  every  four  violent 
acts.  In  television  drama  violence  does  not 
hurt  too  much,  nor  are  its  consequences  very 
bloody  or  messy,  even  though  It  may  lead  to 
injury  or  death. 

lu  sununary.  then,  television  portrays  a 
world  in  which  ""good  guys"  and  "bad  guys" 
alike  use  violence  to  solve  problems  and 
achieve  goals.  Violence  is  rarely  presented  as 
illegal  or  socially  unacceptable.  Indeed,  as 
often  as  not.  it  Is  portrayed  as  a  legitimate 
means  for  attaining  desired  ends.  Moreover, 
the  painful  consequences  of  violence  are 
underplayed  and  de-emphasized  by  the 
"sanitized"  way  in  which  much  of  It  Is 
presented. 

The  findings  of  this  analysis  are  now  a 
year  old.  Network  officials  testifying  before 
this  Commission  last  December  told  us  that 
it  takes  about  18  months  for  programming 
decisions  to  be  reflected  in  network  sched- 
ules. Thus,  the  test  of  network  intentions  to 
reduce  violence  on  television,  as  these  were 
expressed  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1968, 
can  properly  begin  with  this  year's  television 
season, 

a 
What  are  the  effects  of  television  violence? 

Each  year  advertisers  spend  $2!i  billion 
In  the  belief  that  television  can  Influence 
human  behavior.  The  television  Industry  en- 
thusiastically agrees  with  them,  but  none- 
theless contends  that  its  programs  of  vio- 
lence do  not  have  any  such  Influence.  The 
preponderance  of  the  available  research  evi- 
dence strongly  suggests,  however,  that  vio- 
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lence  in  television  programs  can  and  does 
have  adverse  effects  upon  audiences— par. 
tlcularly  child  audiences. 

Television  enters  powerfullv  into  the 
learning  process  of  children  "and  teaches 
them  a  set  of  moral  and  social  values  about 
violence  which  are  Inconsistent  with  the 
standards  of  a  civilized  society.  As  a  child 
matures  physlcaly,  he  also  undergoes  a 
process  of  social  preparation  for  adult  roles. 
Much  of  this  preparation  ordinarily  takes 
place  through  primary  interaction  with  other 
people— in  the  family,  in  play  groups,  and  in 
school.  It  goes  on  all  the  time  the  child  I3 
awake  and  active,  even  when  neither  he  nor 
the  persons  with  whom  he  interacts  are  con- 
sciously concerned  with  shaping  his  charac- 
ter. What  he  becomes  is  a  result  of  his 
genetic  endowment,  his  environment,  what 
he  has  done,  and  what  he  has  learned. 

Reward  and  punishment,  trial  and  error— 
i.e..  the  responses  that  a  child's  behavior 
elicits — are  significant  sources  of  social 
learning  in  the  early  years  of  childhood  But 
as  the  child  grows  older,  he  learns  increas- 
ingly more  from  what  he  observes  in  the 
behavior  of  others.  His  own  behavior  is 
shaped  by  observation  of  the  successes  and 
failures  and  the  rewards  and  punishments 
meted  out  to  those  around  him.  In  short,  he 
learns  by  vicarious  reinforcement. 

Children  turn  to  television  primarily  for 
entertainment,  relaxation,  or  relief  of  bore- 
dom and  loneliness.  Despite  the  relative  pas- 
sivity of  these  motivations,  a  process  of  inci- 
dental "observational  learning"  takes  place. 
A  child's  observational  learning  from  tele- 
vision depends  on  a  number  of  factors.  One 
is  the  degree  to  which  the  child  can  identify 
with  a  TV  character.  Another  Is  the  extent 
to  which  he  perceives  utlUty  for  his  own  pur- 
poses in  the  behavioral  or  informational 
Items  portrayed.  A  third  factor  is  his  belief 
that  learning  and  acting  on  the  item  will 
succeed  in  producing  gratifications  sought. 
Younger  children,  between  the  ages  of  three 
and  eight,  are  particularly  susceptible  to 
observational  learning  when  the  material 
portrayed  is  new  to  them  and  therefore  ab- 
sorbs their  attention.  Becavise  the  life-experi- 
ences of  younger  children  are  narrow  and 
limited,  most  of  what  they  see  on  television 
Is.  of  course,  unfamiliar  to  them.  Finally,  the 
"reality"  of  the  portrayal  afl'ects  observa- 
tional learning.  What  younger  children  see 
on  television  is  peculiarly  "real."  for  they  are 
still  in  the  process  of  learning  to  discrimi- 
nate between  fantasy  and  reality. 

As  they  get  older,  children  bring  somewhat 
more  purposeful  motivations  to  their  tele- 
vision viewing,  even  when  they  are  primarily 
seeking  entertainment.  Many  adolescents 
consciously  rely  on  mass  media  models  in 
learning  to  play  real-life  roles.  In  particular, 
they  obtain  ideas  and  advice  about  dating 
and  behavior  toward  the  opposite  sex.  This  is 
especially  true  of  those  adolescents  who  are 
not  well  Integrated  into  family  and  school 
life  and  who  rely  more  heavily  on  the  mass 
media  for  social  learning  because  more  con- 
ventional sources  are  not  available.  Tele- 
vision is  a  primary  source  of  socialization  for 
low-income  teenagers.  In  the  absence  of 
family,  peer,  and  school  relationships,  tele- 
vision becomes  the  most  compatible  substi- 
tute for  real-life  experiences. 

One  reason  that  children  are  inclined  to 
learn  from  television  Is  that  it  provides  "the 
most  accessible  back  door  to  the  grown-up 
world,"  ■  It  IS  never  too  busy  to  talk  to  them, 
and  it  never  has  to  brush  them  aside  while 
it  does  household  chores.  Unlike  their  pre- 
(xcupied  parents,  television  seems  to  want 
their  attention  at  any  time,  and  goes  10  con- 
siderable lengths  to  attract  It.  The  image  of 
the  adult  world  which  most  children  get 
from  television  drama  is  by  and  large  an 
unwholesome  one.  but  it  is  at  least  an  image 
they  find  available  when  they  may  not  have 
access  to  the  guidance  of  parents.  Indeed, 
parents  too  often  tise  the  television  set  as  a 
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baby-sitter,  and  for  many  this  Is  an  abdlca- 
tioii  of  their  parental  responsibility  to  instill 
proper  values  in  their  children. 

Moreover,  as  -we  have  said,  many  young 
children  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
world  they  see  portrayed  on  television  Is  a 
reflection  of  the  real  world.  The  ability  to 
differentiate  between  fact  and  fiction  natu- 
rally increases  with  age  and  maturity,  but  It 
also  appears  to  be  a  function  of  the  child's 
particular  social  environment.  Of  teenagers 
asked  whether  they  agreed  or  disagreed  with 
such  statements  as:  "The  programs  I  see  on 
television  tell  about  life  the  way  it  really 
is"  and  "The  people  I  see  on  TV  programs 
:ire  just  like  the  people  I  meet  in  real  life." 
40  percent  of  the  poor  black  adolescents  and 
30  percent  of  the  i>oor  whites  strongly  be- 
lieved in  the  true-to-llfe  nature  of  television 
content,  as  compared  with  only  15  percent 
of  the  middle  class  white  youngsters.  In 
short,  young  children  and  a  large  proportion 
of  teenagers  from  low  income  families  believe 
that  people  behave  In  the  real  world  the  way 
they  do  in  the  fictional  world  of  television. 

These  findings  are  hardly  surprising.  Be- 
c:uise  of  its  apparent  fidelity  to  reality.  Its 
vividness.  Its  simultaneous  appeal  to  both 
vision  and  hearing,  television  seems  intrin- 
sically authentic  and  credible,  whether  it 
presents  fact  or  fancy.  It  requires  some  in- 
tellectual maturity  or  breadth  of  experience 
on  the  part  of  a  youngster  to  discount  what 
he  sees  and  hears. 

A  large  body  of  research  on  observational 
learning  by  pre-school  children  (described  In 
testimony  before  this  Commission  and  in 
the  staff  report  of  our  Mass  Media  Task 
Force)  confirms  that  children  can  and  do 
learn  aggressive  behavior  from  what  they  see 
in  a  film  or  on  a  TV  screen,  and  that  they 
learn  It  equally  from  real  life  and  fantasy 
(cartoon)  models.  They  retain  what  they 
learn  for  several  months  if  they  practice  the 
aggressive  response  at  least  once,  and  their 
re-enactment  of  such  learned  behavior  Is,  In 
large  part,  determined  by  the  perceived  re- 
wards and  punishments  meted  out  to  the 
models  they  have  observed. 

Some  defenders  of  violence  on  television, 
however,  contend  that  viewers  "drain  off"  ag- 
gressive tendencies  by  their  vicarious  parti- 
cipation in  violent  media  programs.  Accord- 
ing to  this  reasoning,  the  mass  media  serve 
a  socially  useful  "cathartic"  function:  by  dis- 
playing violence  they  provide  harmless  out- 
lets for  the  violent  impulses  of  audience 
members  and  thereby  prevent  overt  actions 
that  would  be  socially  undesirable. 

Laboratory  experiments  on  the  reactions  of 
adults  and  teenagers  to  violent  film  content 
provide  little  support  for  this  theory.  In  fact, 
the  vast  majority  of  experimental  studies  on 
this  question  have  found  that  observed  vio- 
lence stimulates  aggressive  behavior,  rather 
than  the  opposite.  Moreover,  the  stimulation 
of  aggressive  responses  from  exposure  to 
filmed  aggression  Is  more  likely  to  occur  when 
the  witnessed  aggression  occurs  in  a  Justified 
rather  than  in  an  unjustified  context.  Fur- 
ther experimental  elaboration  has  shown  that 
stimulation  of  aggression  is  most  likely  when 
the  context  of  the  film  is  similar  to  the  vlew- 
er'.s  perception  of  his  own  situation. 

The  psychiatric  and  psychological  litera- 
ture suggests  other  emotional  effects  that 
may  be  associated  with  exposure  to  media 
violence.  In  particular,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  repeated  exposure  to  media  vio- 
lence may  have  the  effect  not  only  of  dulling 
the  audience's  emotional  reactions  to  fic- 
tional violence,  but  may  also  desensitize 
viewers  to  violence  in  real  life  and.  thus,  make 
them  more  willing  actually  to  engage  in  ag- 
gressive actions  when  provoking  circum- 
stances arise.  On  the  other  hand,  exposure  to 
particularly  horrifying  episodes  focusing  on 
the  painful  results  of  violence  may  possibly 
have  just  the  opposite  effect  by  sensitizing 
viewers  to  the  potential  harm  that  they 
themselves  might  inflict. 
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We  believe  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
a  constant  diet  of  violent  behavior  on  tele- 
vision has  an  adverse  effect  on  human  charac- 
ter and  attitudes.  Violence  on  television  en- 
courages violent  forms  of  behavior,  and  fos- 
ters moral  and  social  values  about  violence  In 
daily  life  which  are  unacceptable  in  a  civil- 
ized society. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  television  Is  a 
principal  cause  of  violence  in  society.  We  do 
suggest  that  it  is  a  contributing  factor.  Tele- 
vision, of  course,  operates  in  a  complex  social 
setting  and  its  effects  are  undoubtedly  miti- 
gated by  other  social  influences  But  it  is  a 
matter  for  grave  concern  that  at  a  time  "when 
the  values  and  the  influence  of  traditional 
institutions  such  as  family,  church,  and 
school  are  in  question,  television  is  empha- 
sizing violent,  antisocial  styles  of  life. 

Although  the  negative  values  imparted  by 
television  can  be  ameliorated  by  parentlal 
Infiuence.  our  concern  over  television  vio- 
lence Is  not  diminished  by  this  fact.  In  the 
first  place,  surveys  have  found  that  while 
most  parents  wish  to  eliminate  programs  of 
crime,  "violence,  and  horror  from  their  chil- 
dren's television  diet,  only  a  tlr.y  fraction 
of  these  believe  that  they  can  actually  keep 
their  children  from  watching  such  programs. 
The  practical  problems  of  monitoring  chil- 
dren's television  habits  are  too  great  in  the 
face  of  the  pervasiveness  of  televised  crime 
and  violence.  Further,  television  may  reduce 
or  even  counteract  parental  influence.  Chil- 
dren dally  see  acts  committed  on  television 
for  which  they  have  been  or  would  be  pun- 
ished, while  the  actors  often  appear  to  go 
unpunished    and    even    to    be    rewarded. 

Moreover,  television  is  a  particularly  po- 
tent force  in  families  where  parental  in- 
fluences and  primary  group  ties  are  weak  or 
completely  lacking,  notably  In  low-income 
areas  or  where  violent  life-styles  are  com- 
mon. In  these  instances,  television  does  not 
displace  parental  influence:  it  fills  a  vacuum 
The  strong  preference  of  low-Income  teen- 
agers for  crime,  action,  and  adventure  stor- 
ies means  that  they  are  constantly  exposed 
to  the  values  of  violent  television  programs 
without  the  ameliorating  moral  influence 
of  their  parents.  This  is  a  fact  of  consid- 
erable social  Importance,  especially  In  light 
of  the  large  amounts  of  time  low-Income 
youngsters  spend  with  television  and  the 
high  credence  they  place  in  what  they  watch. 
The  television  experience  of  these  children 
and  adolescents  reinforces  a  distorted,  path- 
ological view  of  society.' 
m 
What  should  be  done? 
The  television  Industry  has  consistently 
argued  that  its  standards  for  the  portrayal 
of  violence  and  its  machinery  for  enforce- 
ments of  these  standards  are  adequate  to 
protect  the  public  Interest.  We  do  not  agree. 
The  Inadequacy  of  the  standards  and  the 
enforcement  machinery  may  be  briefly 
stated. 

The  National  Association  of  Broadcasters' 
Code,  to  which  the  three  networks  and  some 
two-thirds  of  the  nation's  commercial  tele- 
vision stations  subscribe,  sets  overall  indus- 
try standards  for  the  portrayal  of  violence. 
These  standards  are  aimed  primarily  at 
screening  out  material  that  might  alarm 
audiences  or  offend  their  sensibllltleB  This 
deference  to  public  taste,  while  better  than 
nothing  at  all.  results  in  an  essentially  cos- 
metic approach  to  the  portrayal  of  violence 
which  does  not  get  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem. 

The  NAB  Code"s  standards  for  children's 
programs — that  portrayal  of  the  '"techniques 
of  crime  in  such  detail  as  to  invite  imitation" 
should  be  avoided  and  that  violence  should 
be  portrayed  only  as  "required  by  plot  de- 
velopment or  character  delineation" — do  not 
beeln  to  meet  the  issues  we  have  discussed. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Despite  the  existence  of  some  generalizations 
on  the  subject,  the  NAB  Code  notably  omits 
any  meaningful  standards  relating  to  the 
crucial  issue  of  providing  suitably  balanced 
program  fare — that  is.  reducing  the  number 
of  programs  which,  because  of  their  basic 
format,  require  the  use  of  violence  as  the 
basic  mode  of  conflict  resolution. 

In  any  event,  although  two  of  the  three 
networks  now  submit  programs  In  advance 
to  the  NAB  for  clearance  under  NAB  stand- 
ards, the  priniary  responsibility  for  screening 
program  content  rests,  as  it  prc^>erly  should, 
upon  the  networks  and  individual  stations 
themselves,  ABC.  CBS,  and  NBC  each  has 
standards  similar  to  the  NAB  Code  sind  each 
has  a  Program  Standards  and  Practices  De- 
partment with  authority  independent  of 
other  divisions  to  review  scripts,  roughcuts. 
and  final  films  to  assure  adherence  to  NAB 
and  nef«'ork  standards  As  with  the  NAB. 
however,  the  Program  Standards  and  Prac- 
tices Departments  have  no  responsibility  for 
determining  program  mix  or  format  in  the 
network  schedule;  they  concern  themselves 
only  with  the  manner  in  which  violence  is 
portrayed  In  particular  programs. 

.\lthough  all  of  the  networks  say  that  they 
are  keeping  abreast  of  current  research  on 
the  effects  of  violence  on  viewers,  until  re- 
cently none  of  them  has  cond'acted  research 
on  Its  o"wn.  and  each  has  taken  the  position 
that  the  research  ethers  have  done  is  wholly 
Inconclusive.  As  one  network  official  put  it: 
"There  are  many  conflicting  points  of  view 
on  the  infiuence  of  the  media  on  human  be- 
havior and  there  Is  no  conclusive  research  on 
which  appropriate  guidelines  can  be  based." 
We  are  informed  that  the  networks  are  now 
Ijeglnning  to  conduct  their  own  research  on 
The  effects  of  programs  containing  violence, 
but  at  present  network  standards  on  violence 
are  based  on  essentially  subjective  inter- 
pretations of  audience  tastes  and  on  what  Is 
considered  appropriate  to  television's  role  as 
a  "guest  in  the  home." 

We  believe  that  the  television  networks, 
network  affiliates,  independent  stations,  and 
other  members  of  the  broadcasting  industry 
should  recognize  the  strong  probability  that 
a  high  Incidence  of  violence  In  entertain- 
ment programs  Is  contributing  to  undesir- 
able attitudes  and  even  to  violence  In  Amer- 
ican society.  It  is  time  for  them  to  slop  as- 
serting "not  proved"  to  charges  of  adverse 
effects  from  pervasive  violence  In  television 
programming  when  they  should  instead  be 
accepting  the  burden  of  proof  that  such  pro- 
grams are  not  harmful  to  the  public  Interest. 
Much  remains  to  be  learned  about  media  vio- 
lence and  its  effects,  but  enough  is  known  to 
require  that  constructive  action  be  taken  at 
once  to  reduce  the  amount  and  alter  the 
kind  of  violent  programs  which  have  per- 
vaded television. 

We  offer  four  recommendations  to  all  the 
members  of  the  television  Industry: 

1  The  broadcasting  of  children's  cartoons 
containing  serious,  non-comic  violence 
should  be  abandoned.  The  cartoons  broad- 
cast by  the  networks  on  Saturday  morning 
during  the  1967-68  and  1968-69  seasons  were 
the  most  intensively  violent  programs  on 
television,  with  perhaps  the  least  amount  of 
redeeming  constructive  value.  We  note  that 
the  networks  have  effected  substantial  im- 
provements in  the  cartoon  programs  of- 
fered this  season.  We  urge  that  these  im- 
provements be  maintained  In  coming  sea- 
sons, and  we  urge  affiliates  and  independent 
stations  to  refrain  from  broadcast  of  violent 
cartoons  produced  in  prior  years 

2.  The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the 
broadcast  of  crime,  western  and  action- 
adventure  programs  containing  violent  epi- 
sodes should  be  reduced.  We  Include  here 
full-length  motion-pictures  shown  by  both 
the  networks  and  independent  television 
stations.  It  Is  especially  these  kinds  of  pro- 
grams in  which  the  problems  faced  by  the 
characters  almost  Inevitably  call  for  violent 
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solutloM,  and  thus  It  U  these  programs 
which  most  distort  the  nature  of  life  In 
civilized  society.  In  particular,  we  recom- 
mend that  programs  of  this  type  be  restricted 
to  the  late  viewing  hours  when  fewer  very 
young  children  are  watching  television. 

With  respect  to  this  recommendation,  we 
note  that  the  networks'  1969-70  program 
schedule  seems  to  indicate  the  beginning  of 
a  favorable  trend  along  the  lines  recom- 
mended here.  We  welcome  this  trend  and 
urge  Its  continuation 

3.  More  effective  efforts  should  be  made 
to  alter  the  basic  context  In  which  violence 
is  presented  In  television  dramas.  When  the 
resort  to  violence  Is  depicted  as  an  unusual 
and  undesirable  outcome,  the  context  Is 
sharply  different  from  the  world  of  con- 
temporary television  In  which  violence  has 
been  the  routine  method  by  which  people 
solve  problems.  It  may  be  simpler  to  write 
scripts  and  shoot  film  where  confrontations 
are  resolved  by  violence,  but  It  Is  Just  these 
artistically  and  dramatically  Inferior  pro- 
grams that  are  probably  doing  the  most 
damage. 

4.  The  members  of  the  television  Industry 
should  become  more  actively  and  seriously 
Involved  In  research  on  the  effects  of  violent 
television  programs,  and  their  future  policies, 
standards,  and  practices  with  regard  to  en- 
tenamment  programs  should  be  more  respon- 
sive to  the  best  evidence  provided  by  social 
BClentlstB.  psychologists,  and  communica- 
tions researchers.  Although  we  beUeve  in  the 
deslrabUlty  of  further  research  and  thus 
lu-ge  continuing  cooperation  with  such  valu- 
able efforts  as  the  current  Surgeon  General's 
study  of  television  violence,  we  re-emphasize 
our  conclusion  that  enough  Is  known  to  make 
inexcusable  any  delay  in  taking  action  along 
the  lines  we  have  recommended.  In  this  re- 
gard, we  especially  urge  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's committee  and  independent  research 
groups  to  undertake  regular  analyses  of  tele- 
vision program  content  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  a  reduction  in  televised 
violence  Is  being  carried  through,  both  by  the 
networlta  and  by  the  local  stations. 

We  note  that  an  effective  response  by  the 
television  Industry  to  our  recommendations 
may  require  some  measure  of  joint  action 
by  the  Industry  members.  To  the  etrtent  that 
cooperative  action  is  necessary  In  the  public 
Interest,  we  are  confident  that  appropriate 
antitrust  clearances  will  be  provided 

We  offer  one  recommendation  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress: 

Adequate  and  permanent  financing,  in  the 
form  of  a  dedicated  tax,  should  be  pix)vlded 
for  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
so  that  it  may  develop  the  kind  of  educa- 
tional, cultural,  and  dramatic  programming 
not  presently  provided  in  sufficient  measure 
by  commercial  broadcasting. 

We  believe,  as  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act 
of  1967  states,  "that  it  furthers  the  general 
weUare  to  encourage  noncommercial  educa- 
tional radio  and  television  broadcast  pro- 
gramming which  wlU  be  responsive  to  the 
Interests  of  people  both  In  particular  local - 
lUes  and  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
which  will  constitute  an  expression  of  diver- 
sity and  excellence,"  and  "that  it  Is  necessary 
and  appropriate  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  complement,  assist,  and  support  a  national 
policy  that  will  most  effectlvelv  make  non- 
commercial radio  and  television  service  avail- 
able to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States." 
We  suggest  flnanclng  by  means  of  a  dedicated 
tax.  because  we  believe  that  public  television 
must  be  free  from  the  political  pressures 
that  result  from  the  need  for  annual  federal 
appropriations. 

Public  broadcasts  can  be  a  much  needed 
alternative  to  commercial  programs.  It  is 
generally  assumed  that  commercial  television 
caters  to  the  public  taste.  But  television  also 
creates  the  public  taste.  I^  a  wide  range  of 
wholesome  entertainment  and  public  service 
programs  Is  offered  as  an  alternative  to  the 
current  fare  of  entertainment  violence,  it  is 
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likely  that  this  will  effect  changes  In  public 
tastes  and  ultimately  make  violent  television 
programs  less  commercially  attractive.  But 
this  longer-term  possibility  does  not  relieve 
commercial  television  of  the  responsibility 
to  reduce  now  the  volume  and  change  the 
character  of  Its  violent  programs. 

We  offer  the  following  recommendations 
to  the  viewing  public  and  especiallv  to  par- 
ents : 

1.  Parents  should  make  every  effort  to  su- 
pervise their  children's  television  viewing  and 
to  assert  their  basic  responsibility  for  the 
moral  development  of  their  children 

2.  The  viewing  public  should  express  to  the 
networks  and  to  the  local  stations  both 
their  disapproval  of  programs  which  they 
And  objectionable  and  their  support  for  pro- 
grams they  like.  We  believe  that  most  fami- 
lies do  not  want  large  doses  of  violence  on 
television,  and  thus  we  urge  them  to  make 
the  weight  of  their  opinion  felt 

Finally,  we  add  a  special  word  on  motion 
pictures  produced  for  initial  showing  in 
theaters.  Movies  have  not  been  a  focal  point 
of  this  Commission's  studies  because  chil- 
dren spend  a  far  smaller  part  of  their  lives 
in  motion  picture  theaters  than  before  tele- 
vision sets.  Motion  pictures,  however,  often 
portray  more  extreme  forms  of  violence  and 
we  cannot  Ignore  their  potential  for  harm. 

The  motion  picture  Industry  has  adopted 
a  new  voluntary  film  rating  system  whose 
system  primary  objective  Is  to  identify,  and 
to  restrict  access  to,  pictures  which  are  in- 
appropriate for  children  because  of  the  treat- 
ment of  "sex,  violence,  crime  or  profanity  '• 
The  President  of  the  Motion  Picture  Associa- 
tion of  America  stated  to  this  Commission 
that  the  success  of  this  system  will  depend 
on  how  fairly  pictures  are  rated,  how  respon- 
sible Is  the  attitude  of  aimmakers.  and  how 
well  the  ratings  are  enforced  at  the  box  office 
as  well  as  on  how  much  the  parents  of  the 
country  want  It  to  work.  We  agree  with  this 
judgment,  and  we  urge  an  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  new  movle-ratlng  system 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  question  of  the 
validity  of  the  ratings  as  they  relate  to  vio- 
lence and  the  enforcement  of  the  admission 
standards  regarding  minors.'" 

Of  course,  the  motion  picture  rating  sys- 
tem can  solve  only  part  of  the  problem  Most 
motion  pictures,  after  theater  exhibition  are 
subsequenUy  shown  on  television— where 
there  Is  no  possibility  of  restrlcUng  viewing 
of  violent  pictures  to  adult*  only.  As  with 
other  kinds  of  programs,  the  reBponslbllity 
for  not  showing  unsuitably  violent  motion 
pictures  Ues  with  the  networks  and  with  the 
affiliated    and    independent    stations 


Conclusion 
We  reemphasize  and  summarize : 
Television  is  one  of  our  significant  na- 
tional resources,  but  our  greatest  resource 
IS  our  children.  Children  begin  to  absorb 
the  lesaons  of  television  before  they  can  read 
or  write  In  a  fundamental  way.  television 
helps  to  create  what  children  expect  of  them- 
selves and  of  others,  and  of  what  constitutes 
the  standards  of  civilized  society.  Yet.  as  one 
Witness  before  this  Commission  graphically 
stated  it.  we  dally  permit  our  children  during 
their  formative  years  to  enter  a  world  of  po- 
lice interrogations,  of  gangsters  beating  en- 
emies, of  spies  performing  fatal  brain  sur- 
gery, and  of  routine  demonstrations  of  all 
kinds  of  kilUng  and  maiming. 

The  producers  of  television  programs  have 
access  to  the  imagination  and  knowledge  of 
the  best  talent*  of  our  time  to  display  the 
full  range  of  human  behavior  and  to  present 
prominently  and  regularly  what  is  possible 
and  laudlble  in  the  human  spirit.  They  have 
time  to  think  and  experiment,  and  they  have 
the  enUre  history  of  man  from  wmch  to 
draw.  Television  entertainment  based  on 
violence  may  be  effective  merchandising,  but 
it  is  an  appalling  way  to  serve  a  civilization— 
an  appalling  way  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
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of  the  law  that  broadcasting  serve  the  "pub- 
lic lnt«re8t.  convemence  and  necessity  "  The 
recent  favorable  trend  toward  less  violent 
program  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  the  nations 
broadcasters  share  this  view. 

SEPARATE   STATEMENT   OF   JUDGE   ERNEST   W 
M'FARLAND 

Judge  McFarland.  because  of  his  Interest  in 
a  television  station,  did  not  participate  :n 
the  findings  or  approve  them,  but  stated  ;ie 
recognized  the  television  industry  should 
continue  to  improve  programming  and  help 
build  character  in  the  youth  of  our  Nation 
and  voted  to  approve  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commission. 
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'Larsen,  Gray  &  Fortls.  "Achieving  Goals 
Through  Vlolenoe  On  Television,"  in  Violence 
and  the  Mass  Media  (L.arsen  ed.  1968). 

^Dramatic  programs — fictional  stories  of 
all  kinds — accounted  for  two-thirds  of  the 
program  hours  offered  by  each  network  be- 
tween 7  and  10  p.m.  in  1968,  as  opposed  to 
about  three-fourths  c  f  such  offerings  in  1967. 
(The  remaining  programs — excluded  from 
the  study — Include  variety  shows,  game 
Shows,  and  news  or  documentary  presenta- 
tions.) In  both  1967  and  1968  virtually  no 
dramatic  programs  were  offered  by  the  net- 
works between  4  and  7  p.m..  and  our  study 
made  no  attempt  to  determine  whether  arid 
to  what  extent  dramatic  programs  were 
transmitted  by  local  stations  during  this 
time  period. 

■<  A  program  was  defined  for  the  purposes 
of  this  study  as  any  discrete  story  unit,  from 
a  short  cartoon  to  a  full-length  "movie.  Vio- 
lence was  defined  as  "the  overt  expression  of 
force  intended  to  hurt  or  kill." 

■  A  violent  "episode"  is  a  scene  of  what- 
ever duration  between  the  same  violent 
parties — anything  from  a  full-scale  battle  to 
a  single  violent  encounter  between  two 
Characters. 

'Robert  Lewis  Shayon,  Television  and  Our 
Children,  1951,  p.  37. 

"  In  another  report,  this  Commission  points 
out  that  In  every  major  city  the  district 
which  has  the  lowest  level  of  education,  the 
highest  rate  of  unemployment,  the  poor- 
est housing,  and  the  highest  degree  of  pov- 
erty is  also  the  district  with  the  highest 
rate  of  violent  crime.  These  areas  also  have 
the  most  fierslstent  television  viewing.  Here, 
the  distinction  between  the  use  of  violence 
on  television  and  that  in  real  life  Is  less 
than  It  U  in  other  areas. 

i"We  note  that  the  Commission  on  Ob- 
scenity and  Pornography  has  contracted  for 
a  study  which  will  throw  some  light  on 
these  questions. 


DR.  SERGIO  ANGELETTI 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSIY 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  September  25.  1969 

Mr.  RODINO,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
real  sense  of  loss  that  I  rise  today  to  bid 
farewell  to  Dr.  Sergio  Angeletti.  labor 
counselor  of  the  Italian  Embassy,  who  is 
leaving  this  country  to  return  to  Italy. 
During  his  all  too  brief  term  of  ofiBce.  he 
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has  demonstrated  a  deep  understanding 
of  the  problems  with  which  he  has  \}een 
confronted,  and  has  proven  himself  a 
man  of  high  ability  and  integrity.  His 
warm  and  friendly  disposition  has  made 
his  mission  all  the  more  effective,  and 
has  served  to  strengthen  the  already 
friendly  ties  between  the  United  States 
and  Italy. 

Working  under  the  most  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Ambassador,  my  dear  friend 
Egidio  Ortona.  Sergio  Angeletti  has 
added  substantially  to  Italy's  represenU- 
tion  in  this  country,  and  I  am  indeed 
sorry  to  see  him  leave.  To  Sergio  and 
his  charming  wife  and  family,  I  bid  bon 
voyage  and  "buona  fortuna  " 


THE    RESOLUTION    OF    UKRAINIAN 
ORGANIZATIONS 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or    WCW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  September  25,  1969 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the 
Congress  deplore  the  violations  of  re- 
ligious and  human  rights  in  Ukraine  that 
those  stanch  people  are  encountering. 
I,  therefore,  insert  for  the  edification  of 
my  colleagues  a  resolution  adopted  by 
representatives  of  the  Ukrainian  Organi- 
zations of  the  Newark  Branch  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee,  who  at- 
tended a  special  meeting  in  Newark,  N.J„ 
on  June  9,  1969.  This  group  condemns 
the  harsh  treatment  endured  by  the 
Ukrainian  people,  and  asks  for  a  legiti- 
mate and  peaceful  solution  to  put  an  end 
to  it. 
The  resolution  follows: 


RESOLtTlON 

We.  the  undersigned,  the  representatives 
of  the  Ukrainian  Organizations  under  the 
direction  of  the  Executives  of  the  Newark 
Branch  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Commit- 
tee of  America,  the  national  representative 
body  of  over  2  million  Americans  of  Ukrain- 
ian descent,  gathered  at  a  special  meeting, 
held  on  Monday,  June  9,  1969,  In  Newark, 
N.J.,  unanimously  adopted  the  following 
resolution: 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Government  destroyed 
the  Ukrainian  Autocephalic  Orthodox  Church 
in  the  1930's  by  murdering  over  30  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  and  over  20,000  clergy; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Kremlin  has  ruthlessly  an- 
nihilated the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  in 
Western  Ukraine  by  arresting  11  bishops  and 
over  2,000  Catholic  priests,  monks  and  nuns, 
and  forced  some  5  million  Ukrainian  Catho- 
lics into  the  fold  of  the  Communist-Con- 
trolled Russian  Orthodox  Church  against 
their  will  and  conviction;  and 

Whereas,  on  January  27.  1969,  the  KGB  has 
arrested  in  Lvlv,  Ukraine,  Archbishop  Vasyl 
Welvchkovsky,  a  high-ranking  prelate  of  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Church,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  other  Catholic  priests:   and 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  government  persist- 
ently harasses  and  persecutes  Christian  ad- 
herents In  Ukraine  by  closing  the  houses  of 
worship  of  the  Baptists.  Evangellcs.  Jeho- 
vah's Witnesses  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  government  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion has  been  engaged  in  a  relentless  policy 
of  russlficatlon  In  Ukraine  by  imposing  the 
Russian  language  and  culture,  and  by  ar- 
resting, trying  and  deporting  Ukrainian  In- 
tellectuals" for  their  loyalty  to  and  defense  of 


the  Ukrainian  culture  and  national  heriUge; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  government  la  guUty 
of  flagrant  and  systematic  violations  of  the 
UniiersoJ  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  to 
which  It  has  been  an  official  signatory,  par- 
ticularly Art.  18  of  the  said  Declaration, 
which  provides  for  the  right  to  freedom  of 
thought,  conscience  and  religion,  as  well  as 
Art.  2  and  15  which  provide  for  the  equaUty 
of  all  races  and  nationalities. 

Now.  therefore,  we  hereby  unanimously 
resolve ' 

1.  To  dispatch  this  reeolutlon  to  the  two 
Senators  Eind  the  U.S.  Representatives  from 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  to  members  of 
the  State  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  so  as  to  inform  them  about  the 
religious,  political  and  cultural  persecution 
of  some  46.000,000  Ukrainian  people  by  the 
alien  regime  of  Communist  Russia; 

2.  To  ask  these  elected  representatives  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  prevail  upon  the 
US  Government  to  raise  at  all  high-level 
conferences  with  the  rulers  of  the  USSR  the 
question  of  the  actual  negation  of  the  right 
of  self-determination  of  the  Ukrainian 
Nation  as  well  as  all  other  captive  nations 
now  enslaved  by  the  USSR  and  its  sub- 
servient communist  satellites  In  Europe  and 
Asia 

Alliance  of  the  Friends  of  Ukrainian  Demo- 
cratic   Republic   Branch    in   Newark,   N.J. 

American-Ukrainian  Citizen  Club,  Inc., 
Newark,  N.J. 

Association  for  Free  Ukraine.  Inc. 
(O.P.WBU  I 

Brotherhood  of  former  Soldiers  of  the  First 

Ukrainian  Dlv.  UNA 

Fathers'  Committee  of  St.  John  Ukrain- 
ian Catholic  School  in  Newark.  N  J. 

Federation    of    Ukrainian    Student    Orga- 
nizations of  America  Branch  of  Newark.  N  J. 
Ladies  Sodality. 

Organization  for  the  Defense  of  Lem- 
klvshtchyna  Branch  S5  In  Newark,  NJ. 

Organization  for  the  Rebirth  of  Ukraine 
(ODWU)    Inc..  Branch  3t70  in  Newark.  N.J. 

Organization  of  Defense  of  Four  Freedoms 
of  Ukraine.  Inc..  Branch  :tl  in  Newark.  N.J 
"Plast"   Inc.   Ukrainian   Youth   OrgaiUza- 
tlon.  Chapter  stl7. 
RtdnaShkola. 
Self  reliance  Association. 
Society  of  Veterans  of  Ukrainian  Insurgent 
Army.  Inc 

The  Providence  Association  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Catholics  in  America. 

The  Ukrainian  Music  Institute  of  America, 
Inc.  Branch  Newark,  N.J. 

Ukrainian-American  Businessmen's  As- 
sociation of  Newark,  N.J. 

Ukrainian  American  "Vouth  Association, 
Inc. 

Ukrainian  Athletic  Association  "Chomo- 
morska  Sitch".  Inc. 

Ukrainian  Choir  Society  "Tremblta". 
Ukrainian  Community  Center,  Inc. 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America. 
Inc  .  Branch   for  Newark.  N.J.  and  Vicinity. 
Ukrainian   Evangelical   Baptist  Church  In 
Newark  N  J. 

Ukrainian  Hetman  Organization  of 
America.   Inc.   Branch   Jrl4   Newark.   N.J. 

Ukrainian  National  Aid  Association  of 
America,  Branch  iil61.  Newark.  N.J. 

Ukrainian  National  Association  Inc..  Dis- 
trict Committee,  Newark.  N.J. 

Ukrainian  National  Women's  League  of 
America.  Inc  ,  Branches  ir28  and  <t86  In 
Newark.  N.J. 

Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church  of  the  Holy 
Ascension  In  Newark.  N.J. 

Ukrainian  Orthodox  Chtirch  of  the  Holj 
Trinity  In  Irvlngton.  N.J. 

Ukrainian      Research      and      Information 
Institute.    Inc..   Branch   ^7   in   Newark,  N.J. 
Ukrainian    Worklngmen's    Association    of 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

United  Ukramian  War  Veterans  In 
America. 
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ECONOMIC  EXPANSION  THROUGH 
TAX  INCENTIVES  IS  PROGRAM 
FOR  WEST  VIRGINIA 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  25.  1969 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Jan- 
uary our  able  and  distinguished  col- 
league. Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  retired  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  after  12 
years  of  dedicated  and  effective  service. 
He  and  I  entered  this  Congress  together 
and  I  was  privileged  to  be  his  personal 
friend  durmg  his  tenure  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

Arch  Moore  could  have  continued  to 
represent  his  district  in  the  National 
Capital,  but  he  decided  to  rvm  for  Gov- 
ernor of  West  Virginia  inst«ad.  He  was 
elected  to  that  high  office  last  November 
and  has  been  an  outstanding  Governor 
since  he  assumed  the  reins  in  January. 

A  recent  news  release  issued  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  Inc..  shows  that  Governor 
Moore  has  proNided  constructive  leader- 
ship for  his  State.  As  I  know  that  my 
colleagues  will  be  interested  in  what  Arch 
has  done  since  he  left  this  body,  I  am 
offering  the  federation's  accoimt  for  the 
Record  : 

An  Oft-repeated  American  aphorism  Is  "he 
puts  his  money  where  his  mouth  Is." 

This  expression  could  probably  be  well  ap- 
plied to  Governor  Arch  Moore,  Jr.  of  West 
Virginia.  Before  leaving  Congress  to  become 
govemoir  this  year.  Moore  wa«  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Hoiffie  Small  Business 
Committee 

In  tills  capvadty  he  supported  many  of  the 
tax-incentive  measures  endorsed  by  the  na- 
tion's independent  business  sector  in  votes 
conducted  by  the  NatlonaJ  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business.  And  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Small  Buslneee  Com- 
mittee he  led  his  colleagues  in  supporting 
the  rural  redevelopment  bill  of  Oongreesman 
Joe  EMns  of  Tennessee,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. This  propoe&l  would  grant  tax  Incen- 
tives for  employment  providing  enterprises 
starting  up  In  rural  areas. 

But  It  Is  perhaps  one  thing  as  a  member 
of  a  supporting  group,  and  another  matter 
to  take  the  same  stand  as  a  chief  executive, 
where  as  former  President  Truman  once 
stated,  the  buck  stops. 

Yet  Governor  Moore,  concerned  over  the 
economic  condition  of  West  Virginia  called 
an  extraordinary  session  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture this  sim:imer  for  a  principal  purpose  of 
providing  taot  Incentives  for  the  creation  of 
new  industry  In  the  state,  and  the  expansion 
of  existing  industry. 

H18  viewpoint  prevailed,  with  the  remilt 
that  West  Virginia  now  offers  subetantlal  tax 
Incentives  to  business  that  provides  employ- 
ment to  Its  residents. 

In  common  with  many  states  In  that  area. 
West  Virginia  levies  on  business  what  1« 
known  as  a  business  and  occupation  tax 
which  is  on  a  sUdlng  scale,  depending  on 
volume.  This  Is  an  important  eouroe  of  the 
revenue  of  these  states.  In  West  Vlrgima 
last  vear  one-fifth  of  the  state  budget  of  »500 
million  was  raised  from  this  source,  or  890 
million  to  be  exact. 

The  bin  as  passed  provides  for  a  new  firm 
that  builds  facilities  In  the  state,  or  an  ex- 
isting one  that  expands,  to  write  off  up  to  60 
percent  of  the  business  and  occupation  tax. 
The  dollar  investment  is  not  used  as  the  sale 
guide  but  rather  the  useful  life  of  the  fa- 
cilities. If  that  Ufe  U  eight  years  or  longer, 
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the  full  amount  of  SO  pwcent  can  be  taken 
as  a  tax  credit.  If  the  esUmated  life  la  4  to  6 
years  one-third  of  thU  amount  can  be  taken 
M  a  credit,  with  other  periods  of  life  on  a 
proportionate  scale. 

The  Moore  proposal  was  enacted  on  July  25 
and  in  less  than  a  month  two  new  employ- 
ment giving  industries  moved  Into  West  Vir- 
ginia and  there  are  Indications  that  many 
smaller  enterprises  already  established  In  the 
state  are  planning  expansions  on  the  basis  of 
this  credit. 

StarUng  with  the  presldenUal  campaign 
of  1960,  West  Virginia  has  long  been  used  as 
a  case  history  of  poverty  conditions,  and  for 
several  years  heavy  Infusions  of  Federal 
money  poured  Into  the  state  spilt  between  a 
wide   variety  of  Federal  programs. 

A  careful  analysU  of  the  situation  con- 
vinced Governor  Moore  that  the  answer  to 
his  state's  problems  was  not  to  be  found  In 
Federal  outlays. 

Or  as  his  press  secretary  Murray  To«  puts 
It,  "Too  many  of  the  Federal  programs  were 
concentrated  on  trying  to  teach  the  poor 
how  to  live  better  in  poverty.  The  Governor 
feels  that  the  only  practical  way  to  get  out 
of  poverty  Is  to  have  a  steady  Job.  And  this 
Is  the  purpose  of  the  tax  incentive  to  en- 
courage more  business  expansion  that  can 
provide  tljose  Jobs  In  West  Virginia." 

During  Wa  years  on  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  Governor  Moore  was  a  con- 
sistent advocate  of  solving  economic  prob- 
lems through  tax  incentives  He  was  also 
recognized  on  the  Hill  as  one  of  the  better  in- 
formed legislators  on  the  practical  problems 
of  small  business. 

In  1966,  he  was  featured  on  the  documen- 
tary film  "Small  Business  Is  Big  Business" 
emceed  by  Bennett  Cerf  and  produced 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business.  The  film 
ha^  subsequently  been  shovm  in  the  nation's 
TV  markets. 

The  Federation  legislative  staff  says  that  If 
he  were  stiu  in  Congress,  the  Governor 
would  nave  been  one  of  the  first  to  have  in- 
troduced an  amendment  to  the  current  tax 
bill  to  provide  that  some  part  of  the  seven 
percent  investment  credit  be  retained  for 
small  business,  an  Issue  now  being  fouirht 
over  with  several  Congressmen  taking  a  stand 
for  small  and  independent  business 
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injustice  and  give  our  deserving  senior 
citizens  tlie  dignity  and  security  which 
has  so  long  been  denied  them. 

The  choice  is  clear.  I  strongly  urge 
that  Congress  give  immediate  attention 
to  this  positive  measure. 


BIG  TRUCK  BILL 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 


JUSTICE    FOR    SENIOR    CITIZENS 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  25.  1969 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that 
I  speak  for  many  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  m  welcoming  the  inclusion  of  an 
^tomatic  cost-of-hving  provision  in  the 
Presidents  social  security  legislation 

Since  entering  the  Congress  almost  7 
years  ago,  I  have  fought  for  an  approach 
to  social  security  that  meets  the  real 
needs  of  our  senior  citizens  who  have 
been  left  at  the  mercy  of  runaway  In- 
flation. By  guaranteeing  built-in  protec- 
tion for  older  Americans  and  establish- 
ing a  fair,  reasonable  system  of  continu- 
ity for  social  security,  we  can  also  free 
It  from  partisan  politics.  Too  often  In 
the  past,  it  has  been  this  factor  rather 
than  the  protection  of  those  dependent 
on  social  security  for  their  livelihood 
that  has  prompted  congressional  atten- 
tion. 

If  a  majority  of  the  House  wUl  support 
President  Nixon's  cost-of-living  provi- 
sion, we  can  correct  this  longstanding 


OP    IOW.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  25,  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker  my 
editorial  for  today  is  from  the  Arkansas 
Democrat  in  the  State  of  Arkansas: 

Monster  Truck  Bill  in  Congress  Again 
(By  Karr  Shannon) 

The  ft-elght  truck  industry  is  persistent 
The  same  bill  which  eased  through  the  Sen- 
ate last  summer,  only  to  head  into  a  road- 
block la  the  House,  is  back  In  Congress  for 
another  try  at  increasing  the  size  and  load 
limits  of  the  highway  boxcars. 

The  reason  it  failed  in  the  House  last  year 
was  the  deluge  of  letters,  telegrams,  plione 
calls  and  personal  contacts  with  congressmen 
from  the  people.  It  must  be  stopped  again 

If  It  should  get  through  both  houses  of 
Congress  this  time,  private  car  owners  will 
be  encumbered  with  the  deplorable  prospect 
of  competing  for  space  on  the  nation's  high- 
ways with  the  behemoths  which  could  weigh 
over  five  tons  and  be  up  to  105  feet  long- 
about  ave  times  the  length  of  the  averLe 
passenger  automobile. 

Lobbyists  describe  the  bill  as  "permissive" 
since  it  would  merely  pemUt  the  several 
states  to  authorize  larger  trucks  than  al- 
lowed under  present  law,  dating  from  1956  to 
operate  on  interstate  highways  within  their 
borders. 

STATES    are    vulnerable 

But  states,  especially  Arkansas,  has  been 
vulnerable  to  the  trucking  Interests  Tradi- 
tionally they  give  the  truckers  about  what 
they  want.  Approval  of  this  bill  by  Congress 
would  pave  the  way  for  making  our  highways 
super  freight  lines. 

Driving  conditions  would  become  hazard- 
ous. Longer,  wider  and  heavier  (as  much  as 
so  per  cent  more  in  weight)  monsters  on 
wheels  would  be  allowed  to  roar  along  the 
nation's  highways.  Increasing  congestion  of 
the  already  clogged  traffic  on  all  arteries 

The  big  trucks,  even  under  the  present 
size  and  weight  limitations,  are  not  paying 
their  way  on  our  highways.  And  if  the  truck 
lobby  gets  what  it  wants  through  the  bill 
now  before  Congress  the  elephantine  trucks 
will  reduce  the  life  span  for  many  road- 
ways and  bridges,  especially  older  ones,  and 
WUl  drastically  Increase  maintenance  and 
replacement  costs  for  taxpaylng  motorists. 

COST    EXORBITANT 

An  editorial  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat says  "the  price  is  too  high  to  pav  for  the 
convenience  of  any  one  industry  "  The  edi- 
torial continues: 

"In  testimony  on  the  bill  last  year,  it  was 
estimated  that  proposed  Increases  in  truck 
slz^  might  add  up  to  $3  billion  in  federal 
highway  costs  for  strengthening  roads  and 
Dridges. 

"Furthermore,  it  was  revealed  that  even 
on  the  Interstate  system  there  are  bridees 
unable  to  take  heavier  loads  than  the  stand- 
ards whicii  existed  during  the  years  thev 
were  designed.  " 

"Making  matters  worse  is  the  fact  It  would 

Interstate  highways.  The  monsters  would 
have  to  get  off  the  interstate  routes  for  pick- 
ups and  deliveries,  rumbling  over  city  streets 
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and  roadways  totally  incapable  of  with- 
standing the  pounding  of  the  rubber-tired 
Juggernauts  .  .  ." 

The  highways  in  Arkansas— and  in  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  for  that  matter— already 
are  Inadequate  for  the  ever-increasing  traf- 
flc  load,  and  the  cost  of  upkeep  is  exorbitant 
without  subjecting  them  to  the  stress  of 
heavier  and  longer  freighters. 

Trucks  at  present  size  and  weight  are  dif- 
ficult to  pass,  especially  when  two  or  three 
are  tallgating  ahead.  And  it's  little  short  of 
horrifying  to  think  of  trying  to  pass  ahead 
of  one  of  the  wide.  105-foot-long  50-ton 
monsters,  or  of  meeting  one  on  a  narrow  road- 
way,  or  having  one  come  up  from  belilnd  .ind 
breathe  down  your  neck  for  miles 

SHAMEFUL    AND    SELFISH 

Statistically  .speaking,  there  are  now  an- 
proximately  80  million  passenger  cars  In  the 
United  States,  compared  to  about  17  million 
trucks  of  all  sizes.  Of  this  niunber  onlv  a 
small  percentage  classify  as  heavy  highway 
freighters.  So  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance  of  highways  is  chiefly  the  tax  burde-i 
Of  the  some  80  million  passenger  cars  which 
operate  with  scarcely  any  damage  to  the 
roadways. 

The  truck  bill  defeated  last  year  and  now 

,«°''^   CoJ^gress   again    is    a   shameful   and 

seitlsh  effort  toward  special  Interest  leglsla- 

It  was  defeated  in  the  House  the  first 
time  up  because  of  the  heavy  pressure  from 
the  people  back  home."  Now  is  the  time  to 
fn\'!!^»  ^"^  telegrams  to  representatives 
in  both  House  and  Senate,  urging  them  to 
vote  against  the  truck  bill 


THE  NEW  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  FOR 
MINORITY  ENTERPRISE 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  25.  1969 
Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  in  a 
Uttle-noted  action  the  President  named 
63  prominent  Americans  to  serve  on  the 
new  Advisory  Council  for  Minority  En- 
terprise. 

Today,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  repeat 
those  names  even  though,  in  my  opinion 
tliey  did  not  and  have  not  received  from 
the  press  the  notice  they  deserve  for 
vorunteerlng  to  serve  on  this  Council 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take 
just  a  moment  to  point  out  that  the 
President  continues  to  move  forward  in 
his  efforts  to  solve  the  real  problems  of 
our  minorities. 

He  has  not  done  it  with  loud  fanfare 
or  with  promises  easily  made  but  seldom 
kept  Instead,  he  has  done  it  in  ways  that 
wiU  have  long-term  benefits  for  our  en- 
tire Nation. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  President  has  pointed 
out  that  encouraging  more  successful  en- 
terprise by  minority  group  members  is  a 
vital  objective  of  this  administration  Re- 
publicans believe  that  every  American 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  share  in 
the  profits  of  our  free  enterprise  system 
because  we  know  that  with  each  new 
business  that  comes  into  being  we  en- 
large the  opportunities  for  more  new 
careers  among  our  minorities. 

The  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enter- 
pnse  was  created  6  months  ago  in  an 
effort  to  provide  new  opportunities.  The 
President  is  determined  that  this  long- 
term  effort  will  succeed. 
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Mr  Speaker,  there  are  those  who  con- 
tinue to  criticize  this  administration  for 
not  moving  fast  enough  to  help  our  mi- 
norities and  our  poor.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  real  accomplishments  of 
the  Nixon  administration  in  this  area 
will  stand  head  and  shoulders  ahead  of 
aU  the  talking  we  hear  from  so  many  of 
the  so-called  liberals. 


DISRUPTERS   DISCIPLINED   BY 
COLLEGES 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  25,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  course  of  our  delibera- 
tions on  matters  involving  student  un- 
i-est  on  our  Nation's  campuses,  we  often 
lose  sight  of  two  facts.  One,  the  con- 
structive activities  of  many  of  today's 
students:  and.  two,  the  steps  that  col- 
leiie  and  university  officials  have  taken 
to  discipline  disruptive  students. 

Whenever  possible  I  have  called  ex- 
amples of  both  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

I  would  like  to  include  as  part  of  my 
i-emarks  at  this  point  an  article  by  Philip 
W  Semas  which  appeared  in  the  Chron- 
icle of  Higher  Education.  August  11. 
1969.  entitled  "Colleges  Punish  Large 
Numbers  of  Disrupters": 

COLLEGES  Punish  Large  Numbers  of 
Disrupters 
Colleges  and  universities  have  been  much 
tougher   on   student   protesters   than   critics 
give  them  credit  for. 

On  28  of  the  campuses  that  suffered  dis- 
orders or  demonstrations  during  the  past 
academic  year,  more  than  900  students  have 
been  expelled  or  suspended.  More  than  850 
others  have  been  given  reprimands  which 
could  lead  to  expulsion  or  suspension  if  they 
commit  another  violation. 

Some  institutions,  such  as  Stanford  and 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
have  collected"  fines  from  demonstrators  to 
pay  for  property  damage. 

Six  of  the  28  institutions  have  taken  no 
disciplinary  action.  In  three  of  those,  the 
administration  agreed  not  to  act  if  students 
would  vacate  buildings  they  were  holding, 
thus  avoiding  violence. 

At  another  institution,  Columbia  Uni- 
versitv  disciplinary  action  Is  still  In  prog- 
ress. At  Howard  University,  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents Carl  Anderson  has  recommended  that 
no  action  be  taken  against  14  students  whose 
cases  were  dismissed  by  a  District  of  Colum- 
bia judge.  James  E.  Cheek,  Howard's  new 
president,  said  he  was  still  considering  pos- 
sible action  against  them.  At  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, disciplinary  action — if  any — will  not 
be  taken  until  the  school's  disciplinary  ma- 
chinery Is  revised. 

Examples  of  punishments  handed  out  to 
protesters : 

San  Francisco  State  College  expelled  one 
student,  suspended  22.  put  13  on  probation, 
and  reprimanded  105.  The  cases  of  122  stu- 
dents have  not  yet  been  decided. 

Harvard  expelled  16.  put  20  on  probaUon, 
and  placed  99  "under  warning." 

Wisconsin  State  University  at  Oshkosh  ex- 
pelled 90  students. 

The  University  of  Kansas  suspended  33 
students  for  the  fall.  1969,  semester,  and  13 
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who  would  have  graduated  In  June  had  their 
credits  held  up  until  January,  1970. 

The  University  of  Chicago  expelled  43  stu- 
dents, suspended  81,  put  three  on  probation, 
and  fined  one. 

Dartmouth  College  suspended  one  student 
for  one  year,  gave  four  students  token  sus- 
pensions, and  placed  19  on  probation.  Eleven 
cases  are  still  to  be  decided  by  the  student- 
faculty  discipline  committee. 

The  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
which  often  has 'been  accused  of  taking  a  lax 
attitude  toward  protesters,  has  dismissed  15 
students,  suspended  35.  placed  160  on  dis- 
ciplinary probation,  and  collected  $20,000  in 
fines  for  property  damage  during  the  past 
year. 

Some  universities  also  are  Wking  action 
against  faculty  members  involved  In  dis- 
orders. Dartmouth  College  has  suspended 
two  faculty  members  for  two  years  because 
of  their  involvement  in  the  takeover  of  a 
building  there.  A  Harvard  committee  is  con- 
sidering charges  against  three  prolessors. 
San  Francisco  State  College  President  S  I. 
Hayakawa  fired  Nathan  Hare,  chairman  of 
the  black  studies  department,  because  of  his 
involvement  in  disorders  on  that  campus. 

In  another  case  involving  Mr.  Hare,  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia ruled  that  Howard  University  acted 
improperly  when  it  fired  him  and  four  other 
facultv  members  after  disorders  there  during 
1968.  The  court  did  not  question  the  univer- 
sity's right  to  hire  and  fire  whomever  it 
wished,  but  it  did  say  the  university  should 
have  followed  normal  due  process. 

.'Administrators  also  have  been  much  more 
willing  to  call  the  police  than  Is  generally 
believed.  Eighteen  of  the  28  institutions 
called  the  police.  Of  the  10  that  didn't,  six 
used  campus  disciplinary  machinery  to  deal 
with  the  demonstrators. 
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Threatening  or  using  physical  force  or 
violence  or  Inciting  others  to  use  force  or 
violence: 

Obstructing  access  to  campus  buildings  or 

other  facilities: 

Unlawfully  entering  or  remaining  in  a 
building; 

Damaging  university  property; 

Interfering  w^lth  free  speech: 

Using  obscene  language  in  speaking  or 
on  signs: 

Falling  to  comply  with  a  lawful  order  by 
a  police  officer   or  a  university   offlclal; 

Interfering  with  disciplinary  proceedings. 

Several  Institutions  also  added  a  rule  pro- 
hibiting firearms  on  campus.  lollowlng  the 
publicity  given  the  carrying  of  guns  by  stu- 
dents at  Cornell. 

MOST  GUARANTEE  DUE  PROCE3S 

Most  of  the  codes  also  guarantee  due 
process  to  student  violators,  usually  through 
some  kind  of  student-faculty  committee  to 
hear  cases.  Students  also  usually  are  granted 
the  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel  and 
to  confront  the  witnesses  against  them. 

The  courts  seem  to  be  moving  toward  re- 
quiring due  process  In  campus  discipline. 
Judge  Francis  J.  Good,  of  the  SuJIolk  Coun- 
IV  Mass  ,  Superior  Court,  said  recent  de- 
velopments in  civil  rights  law  have  made 
It  questionable  whether  "a  university  can 
make  charges  against  a  student  and  expel 
him  without  due  process  of  law."  In  Madi- 
son Wis..  Federal  District  Judge  James  E. 
Dov'le  ruled  that  Oshkosh  State  University 
could  not  suspend  or  expel  94  black  students 
without  hearings.  —Philip  W  .Semas. 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 


FBI    SAYS    4.000    ARRESTED 

J  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  said  In  his  report 
on  FBI  activities  during  fiscal  1969  that 
campus  disorders  resulted  in  more  than  4.000 
arrests. 

During  these  cases,  courts  in  Ohio.  New 
York,  and  Missouri  have  upheld  the  right  of 
colleges  and  universities  to  use  campus  rules 
and  disciplinary  procedures  to  maintain 
order  on  their  campuses. 

Many  universities  also  have  revised  their 
codes  of  conduct  and  campus  rules,  both  as 
a  result  of  the  past  year's  demonstrations 
and  in  anticipation  of  further  unrest  next 
fall.  Among  the  developments: 

The  Cornell  University  board  of  trustees 
adopted  regulations  on  campus  conduct  at 
a  meeting  In  July,  as  they  were  required  to 
do  by  a  new  New  York  state  law.  Acting 
President  Dale  R.  Corson  has  appointed  a 
student -faculty-administration  task  force 
to  consider  possible  changes  in  the  regula- 
tions before  classes  beein  In  September,  since 
the  requirements  of  the  law  made  It  Impos- 
sible for  the  trustees  to  consult  with  either 
facultv  or  students.  Cornell's  constituent 
assembly,  which  was  formed  after  the  dis- 
orders there,  also  may  recommend  some 
changes  In  campus  rules. 

The  Harvard  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences 
has  adopted  an  interim  statement  on  ac- 
ceptable behavior  for  students,  faculty  mem- 
bers, and  administrators.  They  said  they 
hoped  to  develop  a  broader  statement  "In  the 
near  future." 

Both  the  University  of  California  and 
the  California  state  colleges  have  made 
changes  in  their  campus  rules  during  dis- 
orders. 

■UNACCEPTABLE  "    CONDUCT    DEFINED 

Among  the  actions  most  frequently  clas- 
sified as  "unacceptable"  by  these  rules  are: 

Disrupting  the  normal,  orderly  function- 
ing of  the  educational  process: 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  September  24,  1969 
Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  honoring 
my    good   friend   and   fellow   legislator 
Fred  Schwengel,  of  Iowa. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  with  Fred  in  the  House  are 
aware  of  his  outstanding  contributions 
over  the  years.  Not  only  has  he  been 
an  effective  Congressman  for  Iowa's 
First  Congressional  District,  but.  he  has 
done  much  to  improve  the  Nation's  high- 
way system  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  ever 
changing  society. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  another  Con- 
gressman who  has  done  as  much  as  Fred 
SCHWENGEL  has  to  Create  a  better  ap- 
preciation for  the  U.S.  Capitol.  As  found- 
ing president  of  the  Capitol  Historical 
Society.  Fred  has  done  much  to  impress 
upon  his  fellow  Congressmen  the  his- 
toTy  and  meaning  of  the  buildings  in 
which  we  daily  work.  His  study  and  ap- 
plication of  histor>-  to  the  affairs  of  our 
day  have  not  stopped  there.  No  Mem- 
ber more  effectively  draws  upon  our  na- 
tional experience  and  pride  to  provide 
inspiration  and  chart  sound  direction* 
in  solving   problems  of   today   and   to- 
morrow. X  J  ♦„ 
Fred  Schwengel  was  first  elected  to 
Congress  in   1954.  Since  that  time  he 
has  unceasingly  worked  for  the  better- 
ment of  his  district  and  the  country.  He 
has  been  recognized  by  aU  as  an  effec- 
tive, imaginative  Congressman.  His  solid 
voting  record  is  a  credit  to  the  people 
who  have  elected  him. 
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DEDUCTIBLE  EDUCATIONAL  TRUST 
FUNDS  COULD  EASE  THE  BURDEN 
ON  MIDDLE-INCOME  AMERICANS 
FACED  WITH  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION COSTS 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  25.  1969 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost 
of  higher  education  is  increasing  at  a 
staggering  rate.  Many  parents,  particu- 
larly those  in  middle-Income  levels,  are 
finding  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  fi- 
nance the  cost  of  educating  their  chil- 
dren. 

Many  families  attempt  to  cope  with 
the  problem  through  savings,  loans,  or 
scholarships — or  a  combination  of  all 
three— but  rising  educational  costs  and 
tax  rates  may  soon  make  it  prohibitive 
for  many  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  college  at  all.  Financing  higher  edu- 
cation is  fast  becoming  a  major  national 
problem. 

"TakCfor  example,  a  30-vear-old  fa- 
ther with  two  children  ages  8  and  10.  By 
1976  this  father  can  look  fonvard  to  hav- 
ing his  oldest  child  ready  for  college  and 
the  second  one  right  behind.  Thi=  family 
can  expect  to  lay  out  310,000  to  $20  000 
within  the  next  10  to  16  years  for  tuition 
and  expenses. 

The  key  to  this  problem,  of  cour.se  is 
advanced  planning.  Many  parents  are 
making  the  attempt  to  put  away  money 
for  this  purpose.  We  could  help  these 
parents,  and  encourage  many  others  to 
do  so.  by  providing  an  incentive  for  edu- 
cational trust  funds. 

Almost  every  year  dozens  of  bills  are 
tossed  in  the  hopper  to  lessen  the  burden 
on  the  middle-income  family  so  their 
children  can  go  to  college. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  and  sev- 
eral other  .^Ueagues  have  developed  an 
excellent  proposal  which  would  permit 
parents  a  Umited  tax  deduction  for 
money  set  aside  in  an  educational  trust 
fund  for  their  children's  college  educa- 
tion. 

I  strongly  support  the  concept  of  the 
Burke  bill,  H.R.  12891.  and  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  on 
his  leadership  in  presenting  this  impor- 
tant proposal.  In  fact,  the  bill  I  am  sub- 
mitting today  embraces  manv  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Burke  bill. 

My  bill  would  allow  a  taxpayer  to  set 
aside  m  a  "higher  education  fund"  up  to 
$500  for  each  eligible  child,  and  provides 
for  a  deduction  from  gross  income  up  to 
a  maximum  of  S2.500  a  year  for  contribu- 
tions to  this  fund.  In  other  words  a  fam- 
ily, whatever  its  level  of  income,  would 
be  permitted  to  deduct  up  to  $500  per 
eligible  dependent  for  up  to  five  depend- 
ents and  save  this  money  in  a  custodial 
or  trust  fund  earmarked  for  higher  edu- 
cation expenses. 

The  $500  and  $2,500  limits  are  reason- 
able and  would  provide  tremendous  in- 
centive for  those  parents  who  elect  to 
plan  ahead  for  their  future  college  ex- 
penses. 

These  limits  should  not  place  a  un- 
reasonable burden  on  the  economy  In 
fact  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to 
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society  by  extending  higher  education  to 
more  young  people  through  private  fi- 
nancing should  far  offset  any  tax  reve- 
nue reduction,  and  would  lessen  the 
necessity  for  funding  more  and  more  of 
the  Nation's  higher  education  costs  with 
tax  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  can  be  more  im- 
portant to  our  people  and  country  than 
the  education  of  our  young.  By  encour- 
aging longer  range  savings  plans  for 
higher  education,  we  can  help  ease  the 
burdens  of  the  increasing  costs  of  edu- 
cating our  children. 
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KLEIN  CRACKING  DOWN 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OP    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  25,  1969 

Mr.  RAII^BACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  many  pleasures  of  being  an  elected 
official  is  the  opportunity  to  meet  and 
become  acquainted  with  some  of  our  Na- 
tions  outstanding  citizens.  It  is  also  re- 
warding to  know  that  our  administration 
has  been  able  to  attract  such  individuals 
to  serve  m  positions  of  leadership  and 
responsibUlty.  Such  is  the  case  of  Carl  L 
Klein.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Water 
Quality  and  Research.  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  in  the  Illi- 
nois state  Legislature  with  Carl  Klein 
where  he  was  instrumental  in  the  legis- 
lative effort  to  formulate  water  quality 
standards  for  the  State  of  niinois.  He  is 
familiar  with  the  problems  that  face  us 
in  this  most  Important  effort  and  has  the 
ability  to  overcome  the  many  obstacles 
that  now  exist  and  stand  in  the  way  of 
improving  the  quality  of  this  great  na- 
tional resource. 

The  task  will  not  be  an  easy  one  to 
achieve,  and  I  was  pleased  to  read  that 
he  has  taken  a  strong  position  to  ad- 
vance our  national  commitment  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  water.  For  this 
reason,  I  would  like  to  call  the  following 
article  to  the  attention  of  the  House: 
(Prom  the  nilnols  Federation  of  Sportsmen's 
I     ■•Wildlife,"  July  23,   1969) 


I  Klein  Cracking  Down 
"President  Nixon  has  assigned  a  top  prior- 
ity to  anvironmental  quality  with  heavy  em- 
pnasis  on  cleaning  up  water  pollution  "  ac- 
cording to  Carl  L.  Klein.  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Water  Quality  and  Research.  Department 
oi   the  Interior. 

"This  Is  one  of  only  three  such  Cabinet 
Councils  that  President  Nixon  has  estab- 
lished. In  the  Executive  Order  establishing  It 
Section  103  places  heavy  responsibility  for 
the  success  of  this  Council  on  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  This  shows  that  we  mean 
business  and  that  we  plan  to  get  the  lob 
done,  afccordlng  to  the  President's  instruc- 
tions 'to  protect  against  pollution  of  the 
Nation's  air,  water  and  land,  and  its  Hvlne 
resources'."  ^ 

"Secretary  Hlckel  has  given  us  definlt*  In- 
structions to  use  all  possible  and  attainable 
means  to  improve  the  pollution  situation  " 
Mr.  KleJn  stated.  "This  is  not  Just  a  ■tough' 
policy  for  the  sake  of  being  tough;  It  Is  a 
reasonable  approach  to  the  countless  prob- 
lems. We  intend  to  foUow  Secretary  nickel's 
policy  vigorously.  Where  necessary    we  will 


use    every    method    of    reaching    attalnahi. 
goals  as  the  Secretary  has  Uistr^cted  us  '    ' 

Secretary  Klein  believes  that  major  im 
provements  in  pollution  abatement  can  h* 
accomplished  by  Informal  confrontation.  Vn 
addition  to  enforcement  conferences  Mnce 
everybody  concerned  knows  that  these  have 
the  force  of  law  lurking  m  the  background 
These  negotiations  have  already  begun  to 
produce  results  as  pointed  out  in  a  letter  o? 

r^I^'i^r^T  '-"^  ^^- ^^^^^  ^<^ -^^^^^ 

Unlte'd^^s\\^-^StLr^'orpry"L^e^l?--^ 
ago  culminated   long  negotiations,  and  win 
undoubtedly  be  a  help  in  the  fight  for  Indus 
tr  al  waste  pollution  abatement:  the  state  of 
Missouri  has  agreed  to  hold  Its  own  confer 
ences  to  update  the  1982  date  accepted  by  mv 
predecessor  for  secondary  treatment  on  the 
Mississippi    and    Missouri    Rivers    and    hil 
scheduled  the  first  hearing  for  June  13-  dis 
cusslons  on  the  Memphis  situation  with' local 
authorities  resulted  in  plans  for  early  con- 
ni«nf  T,°^    ^    primary    sewage    treatment 
plant;   informal  talks  with  St.  Charles    Mis 
sourl  have  led  to  implementation  for  both 
primary    and    secondary    treatment    plants 
where  the  Issue  was  stalled  before." 

This  confrontation  process  by  no  means 
precludes  any  renunciation  of  the  leeal  re 
course.  Interior  has  conducted,  or  planned" 
five  conferences  since  Klein  took  office  on 
March  20  1969.  These  were  at  Washington 
u.C.,  Boston.  Massachusetts,  Duluth  Mln ' 
nesota.  New  York,  NY  with  another  Sched- 
uled for  June  27  at  Cleveland,  Ohio  Klein 
has  plans  for  several  other  such  conferences 
of  the  previous  administrations;  It  is  in  fact 
a  stepping  up  of  enforcement  conferences 

Upon  completion  of  the  conference  rh. 
Secretary  is  also  required  to  make  recom- 
mendatlon.s  for  remedial  action  if  such  rec- 
ommendations are  Indicated.  "The  Secre 
tarj-  is  not  without  power  when  abatement 
does  not  take  place  on  Interstate  waters  "  Mr 
Klein  points  out.  "Under  the  law  he  can  call  a 
public  hearing  if  reasonable  progress  to  abate 
pollution  Is  not  being  taken.  Then  If  neces- 
sary, he  can  turn  the  matter  over  to  the  At- 
torney General  for  court  action." 

"Please    rest    assured,"   Klein    has    stated 
that   the  Secretary   intends   to  enforce  the 
law  and  take  such  recourse  as  necessary  " 

In  connection  with  the  Duluth  hearings  on 
Lake  Superior,  considerable  confusion  de- 
veloped because  of  a  report  prepared  bv  Dr 
Cnarles  Stoddard  and  submitted  to  the  Armv 
Engineers  on  his  own  responsibility  as  Re- 
gional Coordinator  for  the  Department  a 
post  he  has  since  resigned.  This  report  was 
disowned  by  former  Assistant  Secretary  xM.ax 
N  Edwards  on  January  17,  1969.  The  so-called 
Stoddard  report  also  was  denounced  by  J  I 
Bregman.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  under 
the  previous  administration,  in  January  as 
•;raw.  unevalualed  draft,  full  of  mistakes" 
Subsequently  an  rfflcial  report  from  Inter  ' 
was  prepared  for  the  Duluth  conference. 

All  of  these  actions  show  that  the  Secretary 
and  Mr.  Klein  really  "mean  business." 


MARYLAND    GI    DIES    IN    VIETNAM 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  25.  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marj-land.  Mr,  Speaker, 
S.  Sgt.  George  E.  Snyder,  a  fine  man 
from  Marj-land,  was  killed  recently  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  his  courage 
and  to  honor  his  memory  by  including 
the  following  article  in  the  Record: 


Hagerstown  oi  Dies  in  Vietnam^S.  Sct. 
GroRGE  E.  Snydek  Killed  in  Copteb  Crash 

Staff  Sgft.  George  E.  Snyder,  29,  of  Hagers- 
town, was  killed  in  'Vietnam  Augfust  12  when 
the  helicopter  in  which  he  was  a  crew  mem- 
ber crashed  while  under  enemy  fire. 

Sergeant  Snyder,  a  seven-year  Army  vet- 
eran, was  serving  his  second  tour  of  duty  In 
Vietnam  and  was  due  to  return  to  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  this  month.  He  had  pre- 
viously served  a  year  in  Vietnam  in  1968, 

RAISED     IN     MICHIGAN 

He  was  assigned  to  the  1st  Battalion.  30th 
Artillery,  1st  Cavalry  Division,  The  Defense 
Department  did  not  disclose  the  location  of 
the  action. 

Sergeant  Snyder  was  born  July  12,  1940,  in 
Clear  Spring  Village,  Md,,  and  moved  to  Pern- 
dale,  Mich,,  as  a  boy.  He  was  raised  in  Michi- 
gan by  an  aunt,  Mrs.  Carrie  Greathouse.  and 
graduated  from  Perndale  High  School  in  1959. 

After  graduation,  he  worked  as  a  meatcut- 
ter,  then  Joined  the  Army  and  decided  to 
make  it  a  career. 

His  previous  assignments  included  three 
years  in  Germany. 

Sergeant  Snyder  is  survived  by  his  father, 
Charles  J,  Snyder,  of  Buckeystown:  two 
brothers,  Harry  M,  Snyder,  of  Hagerstown, 
and  Jackie  W,  Snyder,  of  Buckeystown:  and 
his  aunt,  Mrs.  Greathouse,  of  Hagerstown, 


LAND  AND  'WATER  CONSERVATION 
FUND 


HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  25.  1969 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
Congress  authorized  the  creation  of  the 
Redwoods  National  Park,  Biscayne  Bay 
National  Monument  and  the  North  Cas- 
cades National  Park.  In  addition,  we  ap- 
proved a  new  system  of  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  and  a  national  trails  system.  All 
of  this  was  done  only  after  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fiuid  Act  was 
amended  to  increase  the  annual  revenues 
to  the  fund  to  $200  million  per  year.  We 
have  moved  forward  on  a  sound,  con- 
structive recreation  program  with  the 
understanding  that  $1  billion  of  ear- 
marked funds  would  be  available  in  the 
5-year  period  starting  in  fiscal  year  1969. 
Our  action  reflects  the  congressional  ex- 
pectation that  the  full  amount  of  money 
available  in  the  fimd  would  be  requested 
by  the  President  in  his  budget  and  uti- 
lized to  make  the  recreation  program  we 
authorized  a  reality. 

We  understood,  last  year,  that  if  these 
moneys  were  available  in  the  next  5  years 
then  the  recreation  projects  already  au- 
authorized  could  be  pala  for  and  that 
other  areas  worthy  of  national  recogni- 
tion could  be  considered.  But  we  knew 
that  the  full  $200  million  per  year  would 
have  to  be  appropriated.  We  knew  that 
economy  demanded  rapid  acquisition  of 
authorized  recreation  facilities  if  escalat- 
ing land  prices  were  to  be  avoided. 

This  year,  however,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  approved  only  $124  million  of 
the  $200  million  in  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  8uad  has  Indicated  in  a 
recent  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
that  no  larger  amoimt  will  be  approved 
for  the  year  1971.  This  means  that  it  will 
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take  7  or  8  years  to  pay  for  the  recreation 
areas  already  authorized  even  if  land 
prices  in  the  areas  remain  at  current 
levels  and  that  is  a  circumstance  which 
no  reasonable  person  can  predict, 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  not  kept  faith  with  the  Congress.  Its 
obligation  is  to  carr>-  out  the  mandates, 
considered  by  Congress  and  approved  by 
the  President.  It  is  no  super  Congress, 
though  its  overbearing  omnipresence 
suggests  it  would  take  over  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  Congress  if  it  could. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  administration 
can  combat  inflation  by  refusing  to  keep 
commitments  to  purchase  land  with 
money  already  placed  in  an  earmarked 
fund. 

During  the  recess  period  last  August. 
I.  as  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Parks  and  Recreation, 
along  with  other  subcommittee  mem- 
bers visited  the  proposed  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  in  the  State 
of  Michigan,  We  also  visited,  and  con- 
ducted hearings  concerning  two  other 
proposed  areas— the  proposed  Apostle  Is- 
lands National  Lakeshore  in  'Wisconsin 
and  the  proposed  Voyageurs  National 
Park  in  Minnesota.  These  are  all  beau- 
tiful, unspoiled  areas  of  park-like  qual- 
ity. They  represent  an  opportunity 
which,  at  least,  merits  consideration  by 
the  Congress,  Witnesses  for  and  against 
the  proposals  emphasized  that  action 
should  be  taken  to  resolve  the  issue  one 
way  or  the  other.  The  people  owning  the 
land  want  to  know  how  to  plan  their 
future.  It  is  unfair  to  keep  them 
danghng.  but  it  would  be  grossly  inequi- 
table for  Congress  to  authorize  addi- 
tional park  and  recreation  aretis  if  ade- 
quate funds  are  not  going  to  be  requested 
to  make  reasonable  progress  toward 
making  them  available  for  public  use, 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  feel  that  in  recent 
years  the  Congress  has  established  a 
sound  recreation  program  for  our  Na- 
tion. In  establishing  the  land  and  wa- 
ter conservation  fund,  we  made  our  in- 
tent clear.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  trust 
fimd  for  the  future  of  all  Americans. 
From  it  moneys  were  to  be  appropriated 
to  accomplish  objectives  which  we — the 
Congress — established.  Now  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  with  its  petty  approach  to 
this  program,  is  making  it  impossible  for 
us  to  live  up  to  commitments  made  and 
to  maintain  reasonable  progress  on  an 
orderly  program  for  the  future.  'While 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  created 
this  intolerable  situation,  the  Congress 
is  being  unjustly  blamed  for  it. 


CONGRESSMAN   FRED   SCHWENGEL 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  24.  1969 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
that  my  respected  colleague.  Mr.  Morse, 
has  taken  a  special  order  which  affords 
me  the  opporttmlty  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
close  friend  and  equally  respected  col- 
league of  mine.  Fred  Schwengel. 
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Ever  since  entering  Congress  I  have 
marveled  at  the  diversity  and  acumen  of 
this  fine  gentleman.  Pew  other  men  ex- 
emplify the  ability  to  champion  sensitive 
yet  vital  issues  without  permanently 
alienating  those  who  do  not  agree  with 
them  Fred  Schwengel  has  championed 
much  far-reachmg  legislation  and  has 
never  failed  to  maintain  the  respect  of 
all  Congressmen  who  have  had  the 
chance  to  know  him  either  on  the  House 
floor  or  outside  the  Chambers  of  con- 
gressional activity. 

As  president  of  the  Capitol  Historical 
Society,  he  has  insured  that  traditions 
and  majesty  bestowed  on  us  by  our  fore- 
fathers will  continue  to  be  enjoyed  by 
our  generation  and  the  generations  to 
come. 

Representative  Schwengel.  a  man  of 
integrity  and  both  active  and  effective 
as  a  legislator  is  completing  his  12th 
year  m  Congress.  I  think  that  today's 
.special  order  is  an  opportune  moment 
not  only  to  thank  him  for  maintaining 
the  highest  congressional  standards  but 
for  also  giving  all  of  us  the  chance  to 
know  a  warm,  capable,  and  intelligent 
colleague. 


PTA   NATIONAL  CHOOSES 
PRICE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  25.  1969 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
in  Texas  is  proud  to  see  the  PTA  choose 
Mrs.  Pearl  Price  as  their  national  presi- 
dent. This  lovely  lady  has  done  more 
than  any  one  person  in  the  Southwest 
to  build  more  effective  leadership  for 
progressive  education. 

Her  energy  is  unlimited.  Her  person- 
ality is  effervescent.  Her  sincerity  and 
friendship  is  as  broad  as  her  wide  range 
of  activity, 

I  believe  the  soimd  judgment  and 
council  of  Pearl  Price  will  establish  this 
year  as  a  record  period  of  achievement 
for  the  PTA. 

All  of  you  will  be  interested  in  this  fine 
article  written  September  24,  1969.  by 
Doris  E,  Harris,  managing  editor  of  the 
Oak  Cliff  Tribime  about  our  fine  neigh- 
bor: 

She's  so  small  that  she  only  chins  the 
podium,  but  when  she  sp>eaks.  America's 
parents,  educators  and  politicians  listen. 

Pearl  Price  is  the  first  lady  of  the  national 
Parent  Teachers  Association,  Thanks  to  peo- 
ple like  her,  FTA  no  longer  stands  for  Pretty- 
Tlred-Attltudes,  Today,  it's  where  the  action 
is,  and  Mrs,  Price  Is  very  much  a  part  of  Its 
fresh  mobility. 

When  the  Oak  Cliff  homemaker,  mother 
and  grandmother,  makes  a  point,  it  frequent- 
ly works  its  way  to  President  Nixon's  ears, 
thence  into  the  hands  of  some  of  his  most 
Important  aides, 

"We  CAN  turn  our  world  around,"  pro- 
claimed Mrs,  Price  at  her  inauguration  last 
May.  "It's  high  time  we  put  on  our  own 
demonstration;  time  we  acted  In  accord  with 
the  morality  and  democratic  values  that  we 
profess.  We  must  give  our  believes  In  humane 
values  In  a  dally  workout  " 

Pearl's  ideas  will  g^et  plenty  of  exercise 
this  December,  when  the  President's  'White 
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House  Conference  on  Pood,  Health  and  Nutri- 
tion convenes  In  Washington,  DC.  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Jean  Mayer. 

Mayer,  author  of  "Hunger,  USA,"  has  been 
appointed  by  President  Nixon  to  head  a  re- 
search and  report  team  on  such  issues  as 
providing  proper  nutrition  In  school  lunches, 
assuring  the  consumer  full  value  for  his  food 
purchases,  and  the  possibility  of  using  food 
stamps  to  combat  hunger. 

By  December,  however,  the  White  House 
Conference  will  already  have  become  well  ac- 
quainted with  Pearl  Price.  For  she  fills  a 
key  role  In  research  and  development  of  the 
program.  In  fact,  she  flew  to  Chicago  only 
this  week  to  confer  with  Mayer,  his  commit- 
tee and  the  PTA  national  board,  about  the 
December  session.  The  White  House  confer- 
ence findings  will  have  major  Influence  upon 
legislation,  and  thus  upon  the  very  course  of 
tomorrow's  society. 

"The  PTA's  job,"  says  Mrs.  Price,  "is  to 
create  awareness  among  the  people.  No  prob- 
lem can  be  solved  unless  It  Is  first  recog- 
nized." 

Mrs.  Price  attributes  her  own  awareness  of 
the  human  predicament  in  today's  world  to 
the  PTA.  "If  I  hadn't  become  involved  with 
thl«-group  when  my  children  were  young,  I 
-  might  never  have  had  the  opportunity  or 
Incentive  to  keep  up  with  what's  going  on," 
she  admits. 

Pearl  and  her  husband,  Leon  S.  Price,  a 
retired  employee  of  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway, 
are  parents  of  two  grown  daughters.  Mrs. 
hee  G.  (Pattl)  Gunter  of  Corpus  Chrlstl,  and 
Mrs.  Jack  D.  i  Laura)  Mahoney  of  South 
America.  The  Prices  also  liave  two  grandchil- 
dren m  the  Gunter  family. 

Mrs.  Price  launched  her  PTA  career  here 
In  Oak  Cliff,  when  Laura  was  enrolled  In 
W.  E.  Grelner  Junior  High  School.  She  served 
there  as  president  and  later  headed  the 
Dallas  City  Council  of  PTA.  She  was  eventu- 
ally offered  the  state  presidency,  several  seats 
on  the  national  board,  and  finally,  the  na- 
tional office. 

She  is  also  active  in  the  Dallas  Council  on 
World  Affairs.  Zonta  Club.  Greater  Dallas 
Planning  Council  and  Cliff  Temple  Baptist 
Church. 

Mrs  Price's  national  Job  has  demanded 
that  she  become  a  frequent  traveler,  an  as- 
pect which  she  enjoys.  But  her  favorite  hours 
are  those  which  she  and  her  husband  share 
on  their  long  evening  walks  along  the  creek 
bank  near  their  home  at  406  Mayrant. 

"My  husband  is  my  most  loyal  supporter, 
and  my  most  ardent  critic."  says  Mrs.  Price. 

"She  has  the  constitution  of  a  mule."  her 
husband  affectionately  taunts. 

Asked  how  It  feels  to  be  a  national  figure, 
Mrs.  Price  replied:  "Well.  I  don't  know.  I've 
never  thought  about  it.  One  thing  Is  sure,  I'm 
glad  to  be  a  woman.  We  have  a  lot  of  respon- 
sibility, but  we  also  have  many  privileges  and 
opportunities  which  belong  exclusively  to 
our  sex." 

Aside  from  the  professional  goals  which  she 
must  try  to  achieve,  there  Is  a  p>ersonal  as- 
piration too  When  her  two-year  term  ends 
in  1971,  she  hopes  she  will  have  been  "good 
for  our  children  and  our  youth   " 

Already.  Pearl  Price  has  demonstrated  her 
ability  to  move  mountains  (and  people);  to 
be  nimble  when  it  comes  to  leaping  across 
the  generation  gap,  and  to  promote  better 
understanding  among  different  races,  creeds 
and  eras. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  IS  HONORED 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  25.  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month, 
our  former  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
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son  celebrated  his  61st  birthday— his 
first  birthday  in  a  number  of  years  that 
was  not  celebrated  while  he  was  in  the 
service  of  his  Government. 

Each  day,  President  Johnson's  record 
looks  better  and  better.  In  his  role  as 
elder  statesman,  even  at  this  young  age, 
he  has  gained  added  stature  and  respect 
by  quietly  going  about  his  business  and 
not  irj'ing  to  second  guess  the  national 
leaders  on  domestic  programs.  His  ad- 
vice IS  sought  by  leaders  of  both  parties — 
and  the  President  gives  frank  and  pene- 
trating suggestions  that  come  from  near- 
ly 40  years  of  experiences  on  the  Wash- 
ington scene. 

Conrad  Black,  publisher  of  the  Record 
in  Sherbrooke,  Canada,  has  written  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  President  Johnson  and  his 
service  to  the  Nation. 

1  commend  this  article — written  by  a 
Canadian  who  can  understand  President 
Johnson's  contributions  in  an  objective 
manner — I  commend  the  article  for  all 
Americans  to  read: 

A  Year  After  Chicago:  Homage  to  L.B.J. 

(By  Conrad  Black) 
(Note. — Conrad  Black  is  the  publisher  of 
the  Sherbrooke,  Canada,  Record.  He  was 
formerly  associated  with  the  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group  which  he 
represented  at  the  Convention  of  the  US 
Democratic  Party  in  1964. ) 

Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  left  Washington 
seven  months  ago,  after  more  than  three 
decades  there,  and  home  again  under  "the 
tattered  skies  of  Texas"  he  reflects  on  a 
uniquely   long  and  productive  career. 

As  secretary  to  a  Congressman  he  arrived 
In  Washington  in  the  vanguard  of  the  New 
Deal  in  1932,  and  after  two  years  in  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration,  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1937,  aged  29. 

Throughout  his  public  career,  Johnson  ad- 
vocated liberal  domestic  policies,  military 
preparedness,  and  full  international  partici- 
pation. He  led  the  fight  which  resulted  In 
irrigation,  flood  and  drought  control,  and 
rural  electrification  lor  almost  one  sixth  of 
all  Texas;  supported  aid  to  embattled  Britain 
and  peacetime  conscription  In  1940  and  1941, 
and  large  post-war  foreign  aid  programs, 
starting  with  the  Marshall  Plan. 

Despite  his  reputation  as  a  liberal  and 
international  maverick,  Johnson  was  elected 
Senator  in  1948,  following  a  hotly  contested 
primary  which  he  won  by  87  votes  out  of 
988^00  cast.  This  precarious  result  was  up- 
heia  in  subsequent  investigations,  and  John- 
soa  took  his  place  in  the  Senate  as  one  of 
the  few  southerners  who  had  remained  loyal 
to  the  administration  after  the  accession  of 
Harry  Truman. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  Lyndon  John- 
son was  one  of  the  most  effective,  ingenious, 
and  picturesque  figures  in  the  whole  storied 
hlsDory  of  the  United  States  Senate.  He  be- 
came the  youngest  Majority  Leader  In  history 
in  1955,  and  except  during  elections,  was 
the  most  powerful  member  of  the  Demo- 
craUc  Party  throughout  the  Elsenhower 
years.  These  were  lean  times  for  American 
liberals  and  Johnson  was  the  nation's  prin- 
cipal source  of  progressive  legislation.  He 
exposed  huge  wastes  in  defense  procurement 
during  the  Korean  War;  engineered  the 
downfall  of  the  immensely  dlstasteftil  Sen- 
ator Joseph  R.  McCarthy  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  his  witch-hunting  committee  In  1954; 
and  secured  passage  of  civil  rights  bills  in 
1957  and  1960,  the  first  initiatives  taken  by 
Congress  in  this  field  In  80  years.  In  his 
successful  espousal  of  the  latter  act  he  had 
to  put  down  a  fullscale  filibuster  by  southern 
Democrats.  One  of  the  leading  opponents, 
then  as  subsequently,  was  William  Pulbrlght 
of  Arkansas,  who  recently  has  demanded  for 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  liberties  whose 
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extension  to  the  U.S.  negro  he  has  stertorous- 
ly  denounced  as  unconstitutional. 

Johnson's  Judgment  of  the  mood  of  uu 
Senate  was  unfailing,  and  he  became  a  ubiq. 
ultous.  mysterious,  potentate,  always  in 
motion,  surrounded  by  scurrying  aides  and 
bourbon-bibbing  cronies  in  a  gothlc  tableau 
already  very  much  of  another  era. 

Johnson  was  an  early  advocate  of  mis- 
sile development  and  space  exploration:  was 
the  first  chairman  of  the  Aeoronautlcs  and 
Space  Committee  set  up  after  the  original 
flascoes  of  the  American  space  program  and 
continued  to  have  responsibility  for  this 
program  under  President  Kennedy.  He  hae 
always  defended  It  against  budgetary  critics 
and  has  overseen  its  growth  from  a  retarded 
and  embarrassing  Infancy  to  the  recent  out- 
standing successes  of  the  Apollo  series 

THE    NEW    FRONTIER 

In    1958   Johnson    brought   forth   a  com- 
prehensive program  of  reform  that  was  the 
manifesto  for  his  party's  sweeping  Congres- 
sional  victory  that   year    It  was   a  plan  "to 
extend  the  American  frontier."  the  Inspira- 
tion   for    the    slogan    "New    Frontier"    that 
Kennedy    made    famous    in    1960.    Johnson 
came  second  to  Kennedy  In  the  quest  for  the 
Democratic  Presidential  nomination  in  i960, 
and    surprised    many    by    accepting    second 
spot     on     the    ticket.    Kennedy's    assistant, 
Theodore  Sorensen,   has   written   that  Ken- 
nedy   regarded    Johnson    as:     "A    Senator's 
Senator  who  had  accomplished  more  in  Con- 
gress in  the  previous  eight  years  than  Eisen- 
hower.   Kennedy    admired    from    first   hand 
observation  Johnson's  tireless  ability  to  cam- 
paign,  cajole,   and   persuade,   his   leadership 
of  the  party  in  its  dark  days,  and  his  sure- 
footed   finesse    in    the   Senate.    Refusing  to 
back  down  on  civil  rights,  Johnson  brought 
persuasive    pressure    to    bear    on    southern 
Senators,   Governors,   and   local   leaders  who 
had  theretofore  refused  to  work  for  a  politi- 
cally unpopular  ticket."  In  one  of  the  closest 
elections  In  U.S.  history,  Johnson  provided 
the  margin  of  victory  in  the  south,  and  was 
the  only   person  who  could   have  done  so 
Probably,    neither    Kennedy    nor     Johnson 
would    have    become   President    without   the 
other 

As  Vice  President,  Johnson  concentrated 
en  the  space  program,  foreign  visits,  espe- 
cially to  Berlin  and  the  Par  East,  and  the 
Commission  on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity, where  he  continued  to  work  for 
racial  understanding. 

NOVEMBER    22,     1963 

Never  has  a  President  been  sworn  in  who 
was  better  qualified  by  experience,  and 
never  in  more  tragic  circumstances  than 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  hastily  inaugurated  at 
Dallas  Airport  on  November  22.  1963.  fol- 
lowing the  assassination  of  his  popular  and 
talented  predecessor. 

The  contrast  between  the  styles  of  the 
old  and  new  Presidents  was  sharp  and  con- 
tinued to  grate  on  many  who  fondly  remem- 
bered the  facile  elegance  of  Kennedy  and 
his  principal  collaborators.  Though  the 
transition  was  carried  out  with  dignity,  the 
initial  spirit  of  national  unity  created  around 
the  new  leader  gave  way  to  a  feeling  among 
many  that  Johnson  was  an  Illegitimate 
President,  and  even  a  usurper. 

Kennedy  had  achieved  passage  of  only  39 
per  cent  of  the  bills  he  had  sent  to  Congress, 
This  shockingly  low  figure  attests  to  the 
amateurishness  of  his  approach  to  Consn'ess 
and  to  the  lethargic  performance  of  Mike 
Mansfield,  Johnson's  bland  and  ineffectual 
successor  as  Majority  Leader.  Johnson's  view 
had  been  that  the  Congress  should  be  as  pro- 
ductive as  possible,  regardless  of  the  party 
standings,  and  he  helped  secure  jiassage  of 
46  per  cent  of  the  Eisenhower  program.  As 
President,  Johnson  gained  adoption  of  a 
phenomenal  66  per  cent  of  his  proposals, 
and  when  he  entered  the  White  House,  com- 
mltteee  chairmen  accustomed  to  whimsically 
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delaying  Presidential  priorities  indefinitely 
soon  learned  that  there  was  a  new  hand  on 
the  realm. 

Johnson  rescued  from  committees  where 
they  had  languished  for  many  months  Ken- 
nedy's civil  rights  and  tax-cut  bills,  and 
cleared  them  through  Congress.  Similarly, 
Kennedy's  agriculture  bill  which  had  been 
continually  rejected  by  Congress,  and  finally 
by  farmers  themselves  in  a  referendum,  was 
passed  with  minor  alterations  for  Johnson's 
-signature. 

THE    GREAT    SOCIETT 

President  Johnson  unveiled  his  Great  So- 
ciety program  before  80.000  people  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  In  May.  1964  A  plan  for 
massive  social  and  political  change.  It  waa 
the  platform  from  which  L.  B.  J.  led  his 
party  to  the  greatest  electoral  victory  in 
American  history  that  autumn.  The  opposi- 
tion was  Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  and  his 
following  of  antediluvian  conservatives,  who 
had  sent  millions  of  American  moderates  to 
the  walling  wall  with  their  call  for  the  dis- 
mantling of  most  of  the  gains  made  by  Amer- 
ican liberals  since  Roosevelt's  day.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  now,  but  in  that  year  many  felt 
that  liberalism  was  endangered  by  the  long- 
stifled  forces  of  reaction,  which  had  captured 
the  Republican  Party.  Perhaps  the  most  dam- 
aging issue  for  Goldwater  In  that  campaign 
was  that,  since  he  had  suggested  nuclear 
defoliation  of  the  Jungles  of  Vietnam,  he 
might  be  tempted.  In  General  Lemay's  inimi- 
table phrase,  "to  lob  one  into  the  men's 
room  In  the  Kremlin". 

As  the  American  Involvement  in  Vietnam 
grew  so  did  the  Illusion  that  Johnson  had 
pledged  himself  in  that  campaign  to  avoid 
escalation  of  the  Vietnam  War.  He  pledged 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  pledged  to  respond 
with  appropriate  measures  to  the  actions  of 
the  enemy;  he  pledged  to  seek  co-operation 
with  the  communist  powers,  especially  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  he  commended  himself 
to  the  U.S.  voters  as  more  moderate  in  word 
and  therefore  in  deed  also,  than  his  oppo- 
nent. History  will  record  that  he  kept  his 
pledge. 

Johnson  used  the  Immense  harvest  of  votes 
in  1964  to  press  his  domestic  program.  The 
Great  Society  legislation  was  one  of  the  fin- 
est, if  least  fully  appreciated,  hours  In  the 
fretful  history  of  American  liberalism.  The 
last  five  years  are  rivalled  as  a  period  of 
legislative  productivity  only  by  the  first  four 
years  of  the  New  Deal,  and  when  current 
emotionalism  subsides  LBJ  will  lake  his 
place  beside  FDR  In  the  pantheon  of  Amer- 
ican reformers. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS 

Those  who  had  despaired  of  the  cause  of 
Justice  to  the  negro  when  a  southerner  be- 
came President;  who  flourished  alleged  quo- 
tations from  a  Johnson  20  years  younger 
campaigning  for  election  in  rural  Texas, 
were  silenced  by  the  President's  words  to  the 
Congress  and  the  nation,  March  15,  1965. 
Speaking  of  the  negroes  then  demonstrating 
In  and  around  Selma,  Alabama,  he  said: 
"Their  cause  must  be  our  cause  too.  Be- 
cause it  is  not  Just  negroes,  but  really  It  Is 
all  of  us,  who  must  overcome."  Martin 
Luther  King  commented  that  the  speech  was 
"one  of  the  most  eloquent,  unequivocal,  and 
passionate  pleas  for  human  rights  ever  made 
by  a  President  of  the  United  States.  He  re- 
vealed great  and  amazing  understanding  of 
the  depth  and  dimension  of  the  problem  of 
'.aclal  Injustice". 

The  voting  rights  bill  that  the  President 
then  sent  to  Congress,  which  approved  it, 
was  the  most  significant  forward  step  for 
American  blacks  since  the  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation.  Johnson  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent since  Abraham  Lincoln  to  do  something 
to  improve  the  lives  of  all  blacks,  and 
through  two  civil  rights  acts  and  numerous 
economic  and  social  laws,  he  did  a  great  deal. 

The  initial  stef>s  toward  the  Great  Society 
were  leftovers  from  the  Kennedy  program; 
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the  War  on  Poverty  and  the  Appalachla 
relief  and  road -construction  bill,  but  the 
program  broadened  into  a  concentrated  at- 
tack on  all  the  roots  of  dispossession  and  un- 
derprivllege  in  America.  Poverty  was  com- 
batted  through  stimulation  of  small  btisl- 
nesses,  advanced  and  Improved  education  for 
the  children  of  poor  families,  creation  of  a 
National  Teacher  Corps.  Job  retraining  for 
the  unemployed  of  all  ages,  aid  through  In- 
centives to  depressed  areas,  and  community 
development  programs,  some  of  them 
managed  by  the  most  novel  forms  of  local 
administration. 

SOCIAL    PROGRESS 

The  War  on  Poverty  was  much  criticized  for 
overlapping,  bureaucratic  inefficiencies,  and 
the  supposedly  Orwellian  Implications  of  ex- 
panding big  government  The  President  him- 
self admitted  there  was  waste  and  agreed  that 
streamlining  was  In  order.  Despite  difficulties, 
most  of  the  program  will  be  retained  by  the 
new  administration  and  the  number  of 
Americans  hobbled  by  conditions  of  poverty 
according  to  an  inflation-adjusted  scale  de- 
clined from  1963  to  1968  by  more  than  six 
million. 

When  Johnson  first  attained  elected  office, 
I^resident  Roosevelt  spoke  of  "one  third  of  a 
nation"  in  the  structures  of  poverty;  as  he 
left,  after  thirty  years  of  work  on  their  be- 
half, the  fraction  was  one  seventh. 

Johnson  did  more  for  the  expansion  and 
availability  of  medical  facilities  than  any 
previous  President,  passing  several  far- 
reaching  but  not  coercive  measures.  Most  Im- 
portant was  the  Medicare  bill,  a  left-over 
from  the  Truman  days,  and  supposedly  the 
principal  policy  difference  between  Kennedy 
and  Nixon  in  1960.  It  was  passed  under  John- 
son's artful  prodding  aft«r  twice  being 
rejected  during  the  Kennedy  administration. 

Unquestionably,  Lyndon  Johnson  has  done 
more  for  the  development  of  American  edu- 
cation than  any  other  individual  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  nation.  The  much  admired  former 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
John  Gardner  described  a  conversation  about 
education  with  the  ex-President  as  'one  of 
the  most  exciting  moments  of  my  life."  Ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times:  "Education 
has  been  the  interest  closest  to  the  Presi- 
dent's heart,  and  a  national  leader  could 
have  no  more  important  concern.  He  has 
signed  into  law  more  than  forty  separate 
pieces  of  legislation  to  support  education, 
from  pre-school  projects  to  graduate  educa- 
tion. The  federal  government  has  nearly 
tripled  itfi  Investment  In  education,  and  has 
for  the  first  time,  brought  federal  money  di- 
rectly to  the  slum  schools  which  need  It 
most," 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  the  first  President  to 
seriously  tackle  the  whole  complex  of  urban 
problems  that  had  been  allowed  to  fester  vir- 
tiially  imtended  for  the  entire  history  of  In- 
dustrial America  up  to  his  intervention. 

Housing:  from  a  plodding  and  grossly  un- 
derfunded throwaway  building  about  30,000 
units  a  year  for  low-income  families  In  the 
Kennedy  era,  he  expanded  the  federal  pro- 
gram to  the  projected  construction  of  300,000 
units  this  year,  and  over  six  million  In  the 
next  ten  years.  Besides  new  construction,  the 
President's  program,  one  of  the  most  imag- 
inative and  extensive  ever  devised  anywhere, 
emphasizes  home  improvement  in  shabby  but 
not  Irreparable  areas,  rent  supplements  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  and  the 
enlistment  for  the  first  time  of  private  Indus- 
try, through  tax  incentives,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  housing. 

Government  departments  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  of  Transportation, 
were  set  up  to  concentrate  the  federal  ap- 
proach to  these  problems,  and  a  Model  Cities 
Act  was  passed  whereby  Washington  has  al- 
ready subsidized  more  than  150  locally  de- 
vised schemes  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
local  tirban  environment.  Mindful  of  the 
problems  created  by  entrusting  too  much  of 
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the  War  on  Poverty  to  the  federal  bvireauc- 
racy,  Johnson  here,  a«  with  houilng  Involved 
private  industry  and  local  authorities  aa 
builders  and  planners,  while  the  federal  gov- 
ernment served  aa  a  catalyst  and  financing 
guarantor. 

Lyndon  Johnson,  the  Texas  rancher,  in  the 
mastering  of  the  corrosive  problem  of  en- 
vironmental pollution  and  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  wildlife  and  natural  resources,  has 
made  a  contribution  unique  in  his  country's 
history.  He  has  added  millions  of  acres  to 
the  domain  of  national  parks,  secured  pas- 
sage of  multl-bllllon  dollar  schemes  for  the 
cleaning  up  of  the  Great  Lakes,  for  the  dis- 
posal of  solid  wastes,  the  beautiflcatlon  of 
rivers  and  highways  and  federal  property, 
the  depollutlon  of  the  air  and  shores  of 
America,  and  the  creation  of  greater  recrea- 
tional facilities  for  Its  people. 

The  Johnson  program  could  also  be  cited 
for  many  other  advances  such  as  the  dls- 
Eemlnation  of  birth  control  Information  ( the 
first  administration  to  legislate  on  this  con- 
troversial subject),  and  consumer  protec- 
tion through  an  assortment  of  bills  Including 
landmark  me.isures  for  truth  In  packaging, 
and  money-lending  auto  safety  standards, 
and  cigarette-smoking  health  warnings.  The 
Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  has  made 
law  enforcement  more  efficient  without  re- 
ducing Individual  collective  liberties  There 
were  also  bills  for  the  financing  of  Presiden- 
tial campaigns  and  control  and  licensing  of 
firearms,  which  although  more  modest  than 
the  Administration  requested,  were  at  least  a 
beginning. 

The  Congressional  Quarterly  reports 
that  In  the  five  years  of  the  Johnson 
Presidency,  five  times  as  much  Important 
legislation  was  passed  than  in  the  previous 
10  years  under  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy. 
Lyndon  Johnson  also  sought,  without  great 
success,  to  be  one  of  the  lew  Presldentd  to 
change  the  structure  of  American  political 
life  through  the  almost  impossible  procedure 
of  constitutional  amendment.  Under  his  Ad- 
ministration, there  was  an  amendment  pro- 
viding that  the  Vice  Presidency  should  never 
be  left  vacant,  as  It  was  for  14  months  after 
the  death  of  President  Kennedy.  Some  of  his 
other  principal  projxisals.  though  not  yet 
acted  upon,  may  be  considered  of  a  prophet- 
ic nature:  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18; 
lengthening  the  term  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  four  years:  and  abolition  of 
the  electoral  college  to  eliminate  the  possi- 
bility of  a  hung  election,  such  as  almost  oc- 
curred in  the  1968  Nixon-Humphrey-Wallace 
race. 

It  is  the  primordial  cliche  cfli  the  subject 
of  Johnson  to  say  that  the  ghetto  riots  und 
the  Vietnam  war  did  him  in.  Most  Negro 
militant  leaders,  excepting  Eldridge  Cleaver, 
Bobby  Scale  and  other  members  of  the  crim- 
inal lunatic  fringe,  are  in  accord  that  the 
era  of  the  big  riots  Is  over,  and  there  have 
been  no  significant  riots  since  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Martin  Luther  King  in  April. 
1968.  The  exodus  from  the  southern  cotton 
fields  to  the  northern  ghettoes  is  now  al- 
most nt  nn  end.  and  the  population  of  some 
ghettoes  is  already  declining. 

The  United  States  is  now  enjoying  high 
employment  and  has  committed  itself  to 
equalizing  standards  of  eduction,  hlreablllty, 
housing,  and  sanitation,  between  the  black 
and  white  communities,  among  lower  eco- 
nomic groups  and  for  the  first  time,  most 
Negroes  are  now  in  the  middle  class.  There 
is  some  reason  to  believe,  therefore,  as  news- 
caster Chet  Huntley  remarked,  that  the  riots 
of  recent  years,  "were  not  signal-fires  of  the 
future,  but  funeral  pyres  of  the  past"  It  Is 
difficult  to  see,  in  any  event,  how  this  pain- 
ful period  of  adjustment  could  have  been 
avoided  and  what  more  Johnson  could  have 
done  for  racial  Justice. 

VIETNAM 

Vietnam  Is  a  story  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire telling,  yet  too  agonized  and  uncertain 
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to  be  dealt  witb  briefly.  However,  several 
points  are  worth  recording  already.  President 
Johnson  Inherited  a  deteriorating  situation 
from  his  predecessor  and  was  advised  by  all 
those  whose  advice  he  also  Inherited  (Bundy, 
Rusk,  Taylor,  McNamara,  et  al.) ,  to  intervene 
forcefully.  Indeed,  as  even  dovish  columnist 
Stewart  Alsop  remarked.  It  was  surprising 
that  Kennedy's  attempt  to  win  the  war  "by 
proxy"  took  as  long  as  it  did  to  fall.  Through- 
out the  time  of  active  American  Involvement 
In  Vietnam,  Johnson  has  stated  that  his 
country's  motives  were  not  total  victory,  but 
honorable  compromise:  his  speech  at  Johns 
Hc^klns  University  in  Baltimore.  In  June, 
1865,  was  one  of  the  more  memorable  of 
such  restatements  and  to  this  end,  he  called 
three  bombing  halts  prior  to  1968.  The  prin- 
cipal motives  of  the  American  Involvement 
In  Vietnam  were: 

To  prove  that  the  murderous  euphemism 
of  "the  people's  war  of  liberation"  is  not  an 
Invincible  means  of  territorial  expansion;  to 
aid  In  the  construction  of  a  balance  of  power 
In  East  Asia  by  developing  a  coalition  of 
states  as  a  counterweight  to  China;  to  con- 
tain and  deter  the  eruptive  and  aggressive 
force  of  revolutionary  China- Vietnam;  to 
prevent  one  of  Asia's  most  strategic  areas 
(before  the  war  South  Vietnam  was  the 
greatest'  Hce  exporter  In  Asia)  from  falling 
by'defatlll"  into  the  hands  of  America's  self- 
proclaimed  enemies;  and  to  honor  the  orig- 
inal SEATO  commitments  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  and  Prime  Minister  Church- 
Ill  in  1954. 

In  these  objectives,  the  U.S.A.  has  been 
supported  by  all  the  noncommunlst  states 
of  the  area,  except  Cambodia.  The  recent  stir- 
ring of  the  Philippines  and  Japan  from  slum- 
ber under  the  American  umbrella,  and  the 
downfall  of  the  pyrotechnic  President  Su- 
karno In  Indonesia,  augur  well  for  the  Amer- 
ican goal  of  an  Indej^endent  and  self-reliant 
coalition  of  noncommunlst  states  in  the 
Far  East.  The  other  objectives  will  be 
achieved  if  the  peace  that  seems  slowly  to  be 
emerging  from  the  tortuous  roundel  at  Paris 
is  the  honorable  compromise  President  John- 
son long  ago  pledged  himself  to  pursue. 

Except  for  the  hysterical  and  apocalyptic, 
to  whose  venomous  and  uninformed 
tongues  the  tedious  refrain  of  genocide,  war 
criminals,  etc.  comes  automatically  the 
principal  objection  to  the  Vietnamese  policy 
has  been  on  the  grounds  that  the  energies 
expended  in  the  war  could  never  be  Justified 
or  repaid,  even  by  the  war's  victorious  con- 
clusion 

This  is  a  serious  argument  that  may  never 
be  resolved,  and  certainly  not  before  the  war 
is  ended  and  its  cost  can  be  estimated.  At 
no  time  did  the  war  absorb  more  than  15 
per  cent  of  federal  government  expenditures. 
The  loss  of  34.000  men  over  7  years  is  of 
course  an  immeasurable  tragedy,  even  in  a 
country  which  loses  over  60.000  dead  a  year 
on  Its  highways.  However,  the  cost  of  aban- 
doning Vietnam  and  with  it  the  objectives 
enianerated  above  would  also  have  been  very 
heavy.  Perhaps  President  Johnson  was  being 
somewhat  theatrical  when  he  said:  "Not  even 
blood  Is  a  high  price  to  pay  for  clvlUzatlon" 
but  before  dismissing  the  war  a  sanguinary 
fiasco,  critics  should  assess  the  grievous  im- 
plications of  the  uniformly  unpleasant  alter- 
native*, an  exercise  that  few  critics  have 
troubled  to  attempt. 

The  war  was  never  a  holy  crusade  against 
communism  and  those  who  accuse  the  ex- 
Presldent  of  having  an  irrational  fear  of  the 
■international  communist  conspiracy  (words 
which  neither  he  nor  any  other  administra- 
tion spokesman  has  uttered  since  the  Dulles 
era).  Ignore  the  fact  that  he  negotiated  the 
Nuclear  Non-proliferation  Treaty,  a  trade  ex- 
pansion, and  encouragement  plan,  a  consular 
•gntmant,  and  the  beginnings  of  general 
armaments-control  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  AU  of  these  were  stalled  or  rejected 
by  the  Senate,  or  had  to  be  postponed  be- 
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cause  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Johnson  also  assembled  a  staff  of 
China  experts  who  were  designated  to  oc- 
cupy the  US.  Embassy  in  Peking  when  con- 
ditions eventually  permit  mutual  recogni- 
tion between  the  two  countries. 
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ABDICATION 

When  Lyndon  Johnson  announced  on 
March  21,  1968,  that  he  would  not  seek  re- 
election, It  was  the  greatest  bombshell  in  an 
American  political  generation.  Senator  Eu- 
gene McCarthy  had  come  close  to  defeating 
the  President  In  the  New  Hampshire  Pri- 
mary, but  he  was  certainly  not  a  serious 
threat  to  his  authority.  McCarthy's  urbane 
but  supercilious  waspishness  finally  Irritated 
as  many  people  as  It  impressed  and  his  re- 
cent erratic  conduct  had  caused  many  to 
wonder  if  he  Is  even  fit  to  continue  as  a 
mediocre,  lazy  and  temperamental  Senator 
let  alone  preside  over  the  nation.  His  cam- 
paign was  based  on  three  factors:  peace  at 
almost  any  price  In  Vietnam;  a  scatter-gun 
demand  for  reduction  of  the  powers  of  the 
Presidency,  a  vague  and  rather  maudlin  rec- 
ollection of  the  tranquil,  midwest,  mld-twen- 
tles.  America  of  Sinclair  Lewis  (the  band- 
shell-tn-the-park  syndrome)  :  a  filmsy  plat- 
form Indeed.  Furthermore.  McCarthy  seems 
to  be  a  political  masochlst:  his  hero  Is  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  It  Is  difficult  to  shed  the 
impression  that  he,  too,  wanted  to  be  be- 
headed by  Henry  vm — LBJ. 

But  McCarthy's  performance  did  smoke  out 
the  real  opposition:  Bobby  Kennedy  was 
moved  to  make  yet  another  "reassessment" 
of  his  "noncandldacy."  He  would  enter  the 
lists,  to  save  the  very  liberalism  Johnson  had 
fought  for  30  years  to  advance  and  to  deliver 
the  nation  from  Richard  Nixon. 

Johnson  never  doubted  who  Judas  would 
be.  In  the  last  two  years  of  his  regime,  John- 
son was  obliged  to  deal  with  a  steadily  in- 
creasing barrage  of  hysterical  and  Infan- 
tlllstic  abuse  from  reflex  liberals  In  Congress, 
the  Democratic  Party,  and  the  press.  Bobby 
Kennedy,  as  the  inimitable  opportunist  of 
contemporary  American  affairs,  bubbled  nat- 
urally to  the  top  of  this  pKJlltical  cesspool — 
the  war-time  President's  traditional  cup  of 
hemlock. 

Even  Stewart  Alsop,  one  of  the  more  tor- 
rential snivellers  of  the  American  press,  re- 
cently wrote  that  "a  lot  of  people,  especially 
JoumaUstlc  admirers  of  President  Kennedy, 
including  this  one,  have  been  brutally  un- 
fair to  Lyndon  Johnson."  Many  of  the  same 
writers  who  decried  the  Congress  in  Ken- 
nedy's day  as  cumbrous  and  obsolescent  in- 
sinuated that  Johnson  was  an  immoderate 
and  power-lusting  autocrat  when  he  made 
the  system  work.  Many  of  the  dispossessed 
Kennedyltes  who  criticized  Johnson  for  pi- 
rating the  unhatched  brain-children  of  his 
"martyred"  predecessor,  blasted  him  In  equal 
voice  for  unimaginative  and  antiquated  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  the  '60's;  and  asi- 
nine criticism  In  Itself,  but  doubly  so  con- 
sidering the  source.  The  same  elements 
which  denounced  Johnson  for  appointing  a 
commls«ion  to  Investigate  the  cause  of  riots 
because  it  would  bring  forth  hum-drimi  rec- 
ommendations, paused  only  to  draw  breath 
before  attacking  him  for  not  requesting 
immediate  Congressional  action  on  the  com- 
mission's very  penetrating  and  even  radical 
report. 

The  President  had  recently  suffered  the  de- 
feat of  an  open  housing-civil  rights  bill,  and 
of  a  bill  giving  home  rule  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  a  predominately  Negro  city,  though  his 
manner  of  getting  around  this  and  appoint- 
ing a  Negro  mayor  in  spite  of  Congress, 
prompted  liberal  writer  Richard  Rovere  to 
reaffirm  that  Johnson  was  a  great  I»re8ldent 
in  all  respects  except  Vietnam.  The  Riots 
Commlseion  reported  that  "white  racism" 
was  the  principal  cause  of  Negro  violence, 
and  true  though  this  perhaps  was,  the  Pres- 
ident was  understandably  reluctant  to  send 


to  Cottgrees  a  controversial  measure  that 
woiold  have  no  chance  of  suocees.  Manv  of 
the  critics  who  accused  Johnson  of  being  too 
intractable  with  the  Communist  powers 
cried  lUe  stuck  pigs  when  it  occurred  -o 
them  that  he  might  meet  with  the  Soviet 
leadership  even  after  the  Invasion  of 
Chechoslovakia. 

Arthur  Schleslnger.  by  his  Interminable 
whining  support  of  lost  causes  and  his  at- 
tempts to  become  a  swinger  through  the 
doubtful  baptism  of  repeated  dunklngs  in 
Ethel  Kennedy's  swimming  pool  is  now  cue 
of  America's  more  pathetic  figures.  He  light  I  v 
criticized  Kennedy  for  Vietnam  ("He  never 
gave  it  his  full  attention,  it  was  the  greatest 
falling  of  his  administration"),  but  con- 
demned Johnson  for  being  "obsessed"  with 
the  subject 

Time  Magazine,  which  three  years  before 
when  It  was  beating  the  drums  for  Vietnam 
had  declared  that  General  William  West- 
moreland was  the  "Man  of  the  Year"  had 
the  affrontery  to  accuse  Johnson  of  praisir? 
the  General  too  highly  when  he  promoted 
him  from  the  Vietnam  command  to  be  ■Vrmv 
Chief  of  Staff.  ^ 

Last   and   certainly  least.   Norman  Mailer 
the  bedraggled  warhorse  of  American  blow- 
hardlsm,  whose  effort  to  become  the  moral 
arbiter    of    modern    America    was    hindered 
somewhat  by  his  stabbing  of  his  first  wife 
and   who   by   his   own   admission   is  'full  of 
crap",  was  taken  seriously  for  the  first  time 
In  20  years  when  he  uttered  the  most  spe- 
cious and  Irrevelant  opinions  about  Johnson 
Some     merely     misunderstood     Johnson 
many  others  subjected  him  to  the  most  di=l 
gusting  abuse.  Stokely  Carmichael  called  him 
a  "hunky,  a  buffoon,  and  a  liar",  and  H  Rap 
Brown  suggested  that  Johnson  and  his  wife 
"should  be  shot".  Robert  SherrUl  described 
Johnson  as  "treacherous,  dishonest,  manlc- 
aggresslve.  spoiled",  and  he  was  referred  to  in 
the  play  MacBlrd.  as  a    "canker,  tvrant    vil- 
lain, traitor,  ctir."  The  campaign  of  vouthful 
vilification  against  the  President  reached  a 
sickening  climax  In  Chicago  last  August  The 
president  was  in  Texas  celebrating  his  birth- 
day, but  this  did  not  prevent  thousands  of 
youths  from  marching  around   Grant  Park 
shouting  the  ultimate  obscenity  at  Johnson 
and  finally  feeding  a  blrthdav  cake  to  a  pig 
in  commemoration  of  his  anniversary   John- 
son said  only  that  if  he  were  a  voung  person 
he  would  probably  feel  like  protesting  too;  a. 
less    paUent    and     dedicated     man.     when 
taunted    Incessantly   with    the   chant    -Hey. 
hey,    L.  B.  J  ,  how  many  kids  have  you  killed 
today?'  might  have  been  tempted  to  repiv 
"none,  unfortunately." 

BOBBY 

The  aspiring  head  of  all  the  opposition, 
responsible  and  not.  was  Bobby  Kennedy, 
who  regarded  Johnson  as  a  crude  interloper 
tainted  by  long  years  of  public  serrtce  In 
previous  eras  less  enlightened  and  edifying 
than  the  Kennedy  camelot.  As  the  senior 
surviving  Kennedy  brother,  he  felt  that  he 
had  not  only  the  right,  but  the  obligation 
to  keep  faith  with  the  honoured  dead  by 
ending  this  usurpation.  His  statement  the 
previous  July  that  Johnson  was  "a  great 
President".  Uke  his  long-standing  enthusi- 
asm for  the  Vietnam  War  before  pubUc  sup- 
port for  it  fell  off.  he  dismissed  with  a  glazed 
pall  of  boyish  prevarication  and  the  fatuous 
remark  that  the  "only  sin  Is  to  be  too  proud 
to  admit  mistakes."  One  of  Kennedy's  prin- 
cipal coconspirators  was  Jesse  Unruh.  the 
corpulent  boss  of  California  Democrats.  The 
mere  gross  appearance  of  this  man  Indicates 
that  h'i  hes  had  his  front  feet  in  the  trough 
long  enough.  This  Impression  is  fortified  by 
the  bovine  Imagery  which  characterizes  Un- 
ruh's  sF>eech:  (i.e.  "Money  is  the  mother- 
milk  of  pontics.") 

Johnson  looked  on  Bobby  as  the  man  who 
had  worked  for  Joseph  McCarthy.  American 
liberalism's  greatest  enemy,  whom  Johnson 


overthrew;  as  the  man  who  had  objected  to 
Johnson's  nomination  as  Vice  President  in 
I960  but  was  overruled  by  his  brother  who 
'ortunately  for  the  Democrats  had  a  better 
knowledge  of  political  arithmetic:  as  the 
man  who  as  Attorney  General  had  been  the 
foremost  wire-tapper  in  U.S.  ^story;  who 
had  been  caught  publicly  lying  by  the  P.B.I., 
who  had  suddenly  discovered  a  hatful  oi 
votes  in  civil  rights  after  Johnson  had 
worked  for  racial  understanding  for  years  In 
the  unfertile  south;  as  the  man  who  In  run- 
ning for  his  first  elective  office,  as  Senator 
from  New  York,  had  gotten  Into  trouble  on 
the  carpet-bagger  issue,  requested  the  aid 
of  the  President's  coat-tails  and  trailed 
Johnson  into  office  by  two  million  votee.  and 
as  the  man  who  spoke  as  If  he  had  discovered 
the  word  meritocracy,  yet  had  inherited  ac- 
cess to  more  money  and  popularity  than  any 
politician  in  U.S.  history. 

Tliere   wasn't  room  for  both  of  them  in 
Washington,  and  shortly  both  were  gone.  If 
thev    had    contested   at   the    convention    in 
Chicago    Johnson   would   surely   have   won. 
At  the  time  he  withdrew,  all  surveys  showed 
him  with  an  easy  and  assured  majority  of 
the  delegates,    most    of    them    unshakeable 
Johnson  loyalists,  friends  accumulated  over 
a  long  career  of  Influential  backscratchlng. 
m  view  of  the  close  race  run  by  his  stand-in, 
Hubert  Humphrey,  he  might  even  have  won 
re-election.    His    withdrawal    was   motivated 
•n  part  by  health  reasons,  and   in   part  by 
a  fear  of  electoral  defeat,  which  would  have 
been  a  humiliating  last  hurrah.  But  even  the 
laded   Washington  press  corps  managed   to 
find    more    important    reasons.    The    serried 
ranks  of  American   pundltry   wavered  Ijadly 
in  the  Johnson  years;  the  cavernously  pon- 
Uflcal  Water  Llppmann  changed  course  so 
often,  but  always  with  such  oracular  pom- 
posity   that  one  was  tempted  to  ask  if  the 
real  Walter  Llppmann  would  please  shut  up; 
and  the  remarks  of  the  eternally  smug  and 
smart    Tom    Wicker    were    rarely    deserving 
of  attention   But  Stewart  Alsop,  conscience- 
ridden    as   usual,   raised   himself   above   his 
peers  long  enough  to  give  this  assessment  of 
Johnson's     vrtthdrawal:     "Lyndon     Johnson 
could  almost  certainly  have  bullied  his  way 
through  to  renomlnatlon.  and  quite  possibly 
to  re-election.  To  abandon  power  goes  against 
the  man's  every  Instinct;  yet  he  chose  to  do 
so.  He  so  chose  for  several  reasons,  some  not 
unconnected  vrtth  his  colossal  pride.  But  the 
main    reason,    surely,    was    simply    love    of 
countrv.  He  knew  the  country  would  have  to 
pav  a  tertlble  price  in  what  he  called,  in  his 
March   31    speech,   "dlvlslveness".   if   he   ran 
again.  He  chose  not  to  make  the  country  pay 
that  price.  For  that,  as  well  as  for  much  else 
for  which  he  has  received  little  credit.  Lyn- 
don Johnson  deserves  the  heartfelt  thanks  of 
his  countrymen." 

HISTORY'S    JL-DGMENT 


The  Chicago  Sun-Times  said  that  the  na- 
tion had  failed  him  more  often  than  he  had 
failed  the  nation;  more  likely,  neither  had 
failed.  As  Johnson  left  office,  racial  tensions 
were  declining  somewhat;  Vietnam  was  going 
better  militarily,  and  peace  seemed  In  sight; 
there  were  two  consecutive  balanced  budg- 
ets; the  official  balance  of  payments  was  fa- 
vourable again  after  ten  years  of  chronic 
deficits;  and  employment  wsls  almost  full. 
Inflation  was  admittedly  a  serious  problem 
but  the  tools  to  combat  It  were  at  hand.  The 
New  York  Times  said:  "Mr.  Johnson  has  pre- 
sided over  a  new  age  of  progressivlsm.  He 
laboured  mightily  on  behalf  of  this  nation 
and  always  tried  to  serve  the  beet  Interest 
of  all  the  people.  He  has  no  reason  to  feer 
history's  Judgment." 

Indeed  many  serious  historians  such  as 
.^Uan  Nevlns.  Clinton  Roeslter  and  James 
MacGregor  Btuiis  already  regard  him  as  an 
outstanding  President. 

The  reforms  achieved  by  Johnson  differed 
from  Roosevelt's  In  that  they  were   aimed 


more  at  economic  rehabilitation  than  emer- 
gency rehef,  and  in  contrast  to  the  depres- 
sion President,  he  attacked  poverty  and  un- 
derprivllege   without   halting   the   rich    His 
objective   was   not   a   redistribution    of   the 
wealth  of  the  country,  a  Robin  Hood-like 
taking  from  the  rich  to  give  to  the  poor.  The 
rationale  for  the  Great  Society  was  that  the 
natural  premium  on  the  growth  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy  could  be  used  to  raise  up  the 
disadvantaged  to  the  level  of  economic  par- 
ticipation. The  poor  oould  be  helped  without 
hurting  the  rich,  said  L.B.J..  and  the  same 
President   who   cut   the   maximum   personal 
Income  tax  rate  by  26  per  cent  also  raised 
welfare   and   services   expendlttires    from   30 
to   68    billion   dollars.    The   same    President 
Johnson  who  was  derided  by  Uberals  as  an 
heirloom  from  the  New  Deal,  first  sponsored 
the  Involvement  of  business  in   the  recon- 
struction  of  society   through   a  program   of 
grants    and    incentives.    The    first    southern 
President  in  over  a  century  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent he  reintegrated  the  south   in  political 
processes  of  the  country.  The  President  who 
routed   the  extreme  right  In   1964,   he   also 
helped  to  save  the  country  from  the  extreme 
left  m  1968. 

His  one  really  serious  mistake  was  to  send 
540,000  soldiers  to  a  foreign  war  without  ex- 
press Congressional  authorization.  He  could 
have  ol>talned  such  approval,  in  February, 
1966.  almost  unanimously,  and  a  man  of 
Johnson's  experience  should  have  known 
better  than  t<j  embark  on  that  enterprise 
on  such  vague  authority  as  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution,  which  only  urged  him  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  lor  the  defense  of 
Amerlcaxi  Interests. 

If  there  was  a  second  mistake.  It  was  his 
handling  of  the  Detroit  riot  in  1967,  when 
he  Insisted  that  Michigan  Governor  Romney 
admit  that  he  had  lost  control  of  the  situ- 
ation before  the  dispatch  of  federal  troops. 
This  gave  the  impression  of  playing  politics 
with  lives  in  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
cities. 

Some  critics  claim  the  Dominican  Republic 
intervention  in  1965  was  a  mistake,  but  the 
operation  was  quite  successful.  A  communist 
take-over  through  front  organizations  was 
avoided,  and  in  impartially  supervised  free 
elections,  the  antioommunlst  candidate  won 
a  landslide  victory.  Johnson  could  however, 
have  been  rather  more  convincing  in  ex- 
plaining the  motive  for  the  O-A.S.  inter- 
vention. 

More  damaging  than  any  blunder;  John- 
son was  not,  as  his  old  mentor  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  had  said  the  President  must  be: 
"preeminently  the  head  of  the  American 
people  for  the  Presidency  Is  a  place  of  moral 
leadership." 

In  person,  Johnson  could  be  very  Impres- 
sive. His  technique  of  personal  persuasion, 
an  overpowering  hard-sell  of  cajolery  and 
bullying,  was  almost  Irresistible,  and  many 
strong-minded  men,  Including  George  Wal- 
lace, buckled  under  It.  Even  Bobby  Kennedy 
called  him  "a  very  formidable  man"  after 
a  meeting.  He  was  also  both  clever  and  In- 
telligent. Richard  Nixon  has  called  him  "one 
of  the  greatest  political  craftsmen  of  otir 
time,"  and  J.  K.  Galbralth  said  of  him:  "He's 
genuinely  Intelligent,  Imaginative,  flexible, 
and  he  wants  to  do  things."  James  Reston 
described  him  as  "one  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  persuasive  advocates  of  this  generation." 
He  could  be  a  prodigious  and  effective  cam- 
paigner. 

But  In  addressing  himself  to  the  whole  na- 
tion, Johnson  did  not  always  achieve  the 
full  status  of  his  office.  Whether  because  of 
his  regional  mannerisms,  accent,  or  old  Sen- 
ate habits  of  secretlveness  and  even  double- 
talk,  he  sometimes  had  problems  of  com- 
munication, but  he  was  also  the  victim  of 
what  the  New  York  Times  called  "vulgar 
snobbery,"  and  the  credibility  gap  was  an 
almost  entirely  phony  Issue.  Johnson  was  as 
forthright  as  most  Presidents  and  more  so 


than  many,  (Including  Roosevelt,  who  was 
saved,  however,  by  managing  to  sound  Uke  an 
apoetie  even  when  he  was  lying).  But  John- 
son's critics,  in  one  of  history's  most  ef- 
fective and  Insidious  hatchet  Jobs,  managed 
to  sow  mistrust  between  the  people  and 
their  President. 

Johnson's  abdication,  like  that  of  Cln- 
cinnatus,  was  a  classic  example  of  the  vol- 
untary surrender  of  great  power,  a  very  dra- 
matic" act,  in  historv-  as  in  the  theatre.  All 
knew  that  a  titan  had  passed  whose  like 
would  not  be  seen  eigaln.  His  talents,  his 
ego,  his  compassion,  determination  and  ca- 
pacity for  work.  were,  like  his  services  to 
the  nation  and  his  much-caricatured  ears, 
very  prominent 

And  so  an  epoch  in  American  and  world 
affairs  which  only  began  with  the  Interces- 
sion of  tragedy,  ended  prematurely,  and  the 
plane  in  which  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  was 
inaugurated  President  at  Dallas,  and  which 
carried  him  and  the  corpse  and  the  widow 
of  his  predecessor  back  to  Washington  in 
1963,  carried  him  also  back  to  Texas  at  the 
end  of  his  public  days  in  1969.  Thousands 
bade  the  President  a  friendly  farewell  at 
Washington  airport,  and  the  largest  and  most 
appropriate  sign  they  held  aloft  read-  "Vaja 
con  Dlos,  L.B.J  ■ 


COUNTRY  WILL  APPROVE  CANCEL- 
LATION OF  DRAFT  CALLS 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  25,  1969 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Wichita,  Kans  .  Eagle,  which 
presents  the  positive  aspects  of  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  President  Nixon  relat- 
ing to  the  draft.  Congress  now  has  an 
opportunity  to  take  constructive  steps  to 
correct  inequities  In  the  draft  by  acting 
on  the  recommendations  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  made.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

CoTJNTRT  Will  Approve  Cancellation  of 
Dratt  Calls 
It  Is  sure  to  be  said  that  President  Nixon's 
curtailment  of  the  draft  and  the  announce- 
ment of  additional  Vietnam  troop  withdraw- 
als were  calculated  to  "cool"  campus  unrest 
as   the   new   school   year   begins. 

Pew  Americans — especially  the  students — 
will  complain  whatever  the  motives. 

The  President's  cancellation  of  Novemlaer 
and  December  draft  calls  and  the  spacing 
out  of  the  Induction  of  men  already  called 
to  less  than  10,000  a  month  came  very  close 
to  an  outright  two-month  suspension  of  the 
draft. 

This,  and  his  announced  withdrawal  of 
35,000  additional  troops  from  the  Vietnam 
war  zone  by  mid-December  cannot  help 
but  calm  opponents  of  the  war. 

The  President  has  made  a  positive  move 
In  the  interim  before  Congress  can  act 
on  his  proposals  for  overhaul  of  the  draft, 
and  at  least  32,000  additional  young  Ameri- 
cans will  be  home  for  Christmas  who  might 
have  spent  the  holidays  In  a  foxhole  In 
Vietnam. 

In  addition,  the  January  draft  call,  now 
programmed  for  35.000  men,  will  be  reviewed 
in  December  with  a  view  toward  a  possible 
cutb€M:k. 

The  Administration,  meanwhile,  will  try  to 
achieve  draft  reform  through  an  executive 
order  that  would  become  effective  the  first 
of  the  year. 
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The  latest  troop  withdrawals  and  the  draft 
curtailment  coincide  with  Mr  Nixon's  ad- 
dress to  the  United  Nations  in  which  he 
urged  the  126  member  nations  to  use  their 
best  diplomatic  efforts  to  persuade  North 
Vietnam  to  move  seriously  into  the  negotia- 
tions which  could  end  the  war. 

No  one  knows  what  the  practical  effect 
of  these  actions  will  be.  ultimately,  but  the 
President  Is  not  content  to  sit  Idly  and  let 
the  problems  mount. 

He  Is  doing  what  he  can,  it  seems,  to  move 
the  country  a  little  closer  to  peace  at  home 
and  abroad. 


NARCOTICS:   MANY  PROBLEMS.  NO 
SOLUTIONS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  25.  1969 
Mr.    MURPHY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker,  a  commonly  asked  question  to- 
day is,  'Whiy  cannot  the  police  stop  the 
-   drug- traffic?'  The  problem  is  intensely 
"  conftr>iicated  and  there  are  no  easy  an- 
swers.   This    third    article    by    Richard 
Severe  in  the  New  York  Times  lends  con- 
siderable insight  into  the  problem  and 
analyzes  some  of  the  solutions.  I  com- 
mend it  to  you: 

Police    View    op    Addict    Control:     Only 

Problems,   Not   Solutions 

(By  Richard  Severe  with   the  assistance  of 

Barbara   Campbell,   third   of  a  series) 

•■Why    can't     the     police     stop     the    drue 

traffic?"  ^ 

The  question  Is  heard  all  over  New  York 
these  days,  asked  with  almost  as  much  fre- 
quency at  Mldtown  cocktail  parties  as  on  the 
front  stoops  of  Brownsville,  Harlem  and 
Hunts  Point. 

Although  Federal  and  local  agents  have 
sleuthed  their  way  to  impressive  hauls  of 
heroin  and  have  arrested  some  distributors, 
the  drug  is  as  easy  to  get  in  New  York  as  It 
ever  was. 

Law-en.'orcement  officials  offer  several  ex- 
planations for  the  easy  access  to  heroin, 
chiefly  lack  of  manpower.  The  120  Federal 
narcotics  agents  working  in  and  around  New 
York  record  prodigious  hours  of  overtime 
each  week;  the  narcotics  squad  of  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department  has  480  men 
at  full  strength,  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
city's   total  police  manpower. 

Yet  even  the  police  concede  that  the  solu- 
tion does  not  lie  just  in  additional  man- 
power—or even  in  more  arrests  and  drug 
seizures.  One  precinct  commander  in  the 
Bronx,  who  asked  to  remain  anonymous 
noted  ruefully  that  during  periods  when 
heroin  was  hard  to  get  on  the  streets  (junk- 
ies call  these  times  "panics") ,  the  price  went 
up  and  confirmed  addicts  then  had  to  steal 
even  more  than  they  usually  do. 

As  for  effectively  "sealing"  United  States 
borders  to  heroin  grown  abroad  and  smug- 
gled here,  no  law-enrorcement  official  Inter- 
viewed during  the  preparation  of  this  series 
thought  it  was  remotely  feasible. 

Deputy  Chief  John  R.  McCahey  of  the  Nar- 
cotics Squad  estimated,  for  example,  that 
one  medium-sized  oceangoing  freighter  has 
about  35,000  places  In  which  heroin  could  be 
hidden.  A  kilo  of  heroin,  worth  $20  000  to 
$25,000  wholesale  In  New  York,  can  easily  be 
tucked  Into  the  space  of  a  shoe  box. 

"It  Is  Impossible,  "  says  Chief  McCahey  "to 
check  everything." 

Cleariy.  too  many  factors  overseas  where 
the  poppies  are  grown  from  which  heroin  is 
made,  are  outside  police  control.  The  domes- 
tl.;  control  problem  Is  complicated  by  lapses 


In  communication  among  local  and  Federal 
law-enforcement  agencies,  which  sometimes 
»eem  to  regard  one  another  as  rivals  rather 
than  pertlclpantB  in  a  common  cause. 

LOCAL    problems    CrtED 

The   problem   is  complicated   in   the   New 
York  area  by  these  factors : 

Drug  addicts  accused  of  crimes  are  violat- 
ing parole  and  ball  privileges  in  dlscourag- 
ingly  large  numbers  and  are  not  showing  up 
in  court  to  face  charges.  The  addicts  then 
presumably  continue  to  steal  to  buy  heroin 
A  study  by  the  Vero  Institute  of  Justice  a 
private  agency  that  seeks  court  reform  In 
New  York,  showed  that  in  a  group  of  addicts 
in  the  Bronx  37  per  cent  "failed  to  appear" 
When  their  cases  were  called.  The  study  also 
said  that  "It  is  quite  likely  that  the  actual 
default  rate  among  addicts  is  higher  than 
this,  because  a  number  of  crimes  with  which 
addicts  are  commonly  associated  were  not 
Included  in  the  study." 

Despite  the  efforts  of  top  police  officials, 
there  was  no  perceptible,  umform  policy  for 
attacking  the  drug  problem  at  the  precinct 
lavel.  One  precinct  commander  said  it  made 
no  sense  to  arrest  pushers;  another  said  he 
pursued  pushers  but  not  users  Other  police 
officers  said  It  made  little  sense  to  deal  with 
either  pusher  or  addict,  and  still  others  said 
they  thought  there  was  merit  .n  applvinc 
pressure  on  both  pusher  and  addict  In  the 
Street. 

In  slum  neighborhoods,  suspicion  of  the 
relationship  between  the  police  and  drug 
pushers  is  wide  spread.  Sources  within  the 
Police  Department  said  that  some  of  their 
colleagues  were  taking  bribes  and  that  the 
department  was  not  doing  enough  to  clean 
iLseii  lip. 

HIGH    OFFICERS    CRmciZED 

"The  breakdown  in  law  and  order  does  not 
stm  on  the  street."  said  one  detective,  who 
asked  that  his  name  not  be  used.  "It  stari;s  at 
a  rery  high  level  In  the  Police  Department 
Where  top  brass  protect  the  department 
whether  It 's  right  or  wrong  '  • 

An  unevenness  in  police  service  was  ob- 
sm'ed    in    some    neighborhoods.    In    several 

telephone  calls  from  residents  that  might 
have  enabled  them  to  apprehend  drug  ld- 
dlcts  m  the  process  of  stealing 

dr^.°!.?H,^/°f";!^  ''  ^^^"^  purchased  from 
l^lf,""^^  ^"^  ''^^"^y  pariors,  bars  and  slum 
gambling  houses,  in  poor  neighborhoods  in 
some  instances  by  the  very  residents  who  are 
complaining  most  about  the  conduct  of  the 
po  ce.  Moreover,  because  they  distrust  the 
police  and  also  fear  retribution  from  pushers 
and  addicts,  these  same  people  are  m^" 
reluctant  to  testify  to  the  crimes  they  have 
witnessed  in  the  streets 

H.  ^  I*?  ^l?"^^  °'  ball-Jumping  among  ad- 

halfrh^'I,Tt  ''''"*"'"  found%hat  almost 
half  the  addicts  who  failed  to  show  up   "had 

^ftT'ZTV°  '^i'"  '^"'■"'^  *^^  "i^e  "Months 
after    default."    The   analysis    was    based    on 

Tn'^.TT'"'^  ^^"'^^  °^  ^^^  '»^'l*"  defendants 
1963^  ""  «^"mlnal   Court   in   March   of 

The  probleta  of  addicts  who  violate  ball 

mn<S'"'°il''°"''^^  *^^  P°"°^"  wiio  feel  that 
most  addicts,  when  free,  will  continue  to 
steal  to  support  their  habits 
f.^'°^  District  Attorney  Burton  B.  Robertas 
feels  that  suspected  addicts  should  be  de- 
nied ball  and  treated  in  much  the  same  way 
^*.v,^/vf°''  ii'f P«"ed  Of  being  a  psvchotlc. 
Both  the  addict  and  the  psychotic  can  do 
great  damage  both  to  themselves  and  to  so- 
ciety." he  said. 
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PRE-TRIAL    DETENTION    OPPOSED 

The  Vera  study  did  not  advocate  pre-trial 
detention.  It  pointed  out  that  while  ""37  p«.r 
cent  of  the  addict-defendants  Jumped  '33 
per  cent  did  not.  A  blanket  policy  of  pje- 
trlal  detention  would  result  In  confinem<-nt 
of  approximately  two  defendants  who  would 
not  liave  Jumped  for  each  thwarted  jumper  " 


The  addict-defendants  who  were  relea*^ 
in  their  own  recognizance  and  thus  p<«tS 
no  money  Jumped  bail  more  often  than^cS 
who  had  to  post  bond.  The  study  report^ 
that  they  failed  to  reappear  at  a  rate  20^ 
cent  greater  than  those  addicts  who  had  m 
poet  ball  to  get  out.  ^  ^° 

These  facts,  the  study  said,  suggest  that  a 
cash  ball  "may  be  a  more  effective  deterrem 
to  flight  by  a  narcotically  Involved  defeM 
ant  than  personal  recognizance."  But  ih^ 
analysis  also  emphasized  that  the  posting  o 
money  alone  cannot  be  the  onlv  factor  m 
considering  the  problem  of  ball  jumpine 

At    the    present    time,    if    a    noUce    nm^., 
thinks  that  the  person  he  has  Sedt 
drug  addict,   he   Alls   In  a    "CR-l"  fo™ 
which  he  states  that  he  observed  the  phvslca' 
symptoms   associated   with   the   use   of"  nar 
coMcs-scarred  arms,  dilated  pupils,  drowsl 

But  Vera  contends  that  the  CR-l  form  i« 
not  a  completely  satisfactory  wav  to  identlfv 
addicts  since  "the  police  officer  is  not  a  mM. 
leal  expert  and  physical  sj-mptoms  ob^en^ 

SHORTCOMINGS    OF    SYSTEM 

■.HH^!  '"""^  °^  "*  precise  means  of  identifvini; 

^hu  r^' /^.'^""'"''^  '°  ^"'»'  "hamper,,  the 
ability  Of  the  administrators  of  Justlc  to  give 
proper  consideration  at  the  bail-settlne 
stage  to  a  large  percentage  of  defendant/ 
including  both  those  who  are  in  fact  ZTu 
but  are  not  identlfled  as  such,  and  those 
Who  are  erroneously  assumed  to  be  addicts 

Vera  says  that  in  the  present  New  York 
crlmmal  court  system,    "it  is  all  but  certain 

n^^T  .^'^'  ^''^"  ^""""Sh  substantial  proof 
of  addiction  may  be  available  "' 

The  study  said  that  a  means  mu,t  be 
found  to  Inform  judges  about  the  drug  use 
of  a  defendant  he  may  consider  for  bai'  end 
urged  consideration  of  a  plan  under  which 
suspected  addicts  would  receive  physical  ex- 
animations  before  they  were  arraigned  "Ob- 
vlously,  "  the  study  said,  "a  number  of  serious 
legal  and  medical  questions  would  have  to 
be  met  before  a  Judgment  on  the  feasibility 
of  such  a  procedure  cotUd  he  made." 

District  Attorney  Roberts,  alarmed  at  the 
rise  in  the  last  few  years  of  serious  crimes 
committed  by  addicts,  feels  those  questions 
must  be  answered  soon.  In  recent  weeks  he 
has  been  advocating  a  plan  that  would  deny 
bail  to  anyone  suspected  of  being  an  addict 
Tne  plan  would  work  this  way: 

If  an  arresting  policeman  has  "probable 
cause  '  to  believe  someone  is  a  drug  .iddict 
the  defendant  wotUd  be  taken  to  Rlker^ 
Island  penitentiary  immedlatelv  after  ar- 
raigmr.ent.  promptly  tested  by  "doctors  for 
heroin  m  his  urine,  then  re-ai-raigned  in  a 
court  facility  set  up  at  Hikers  Island. 

If  doctors  concluded  that  the  defendant 
was  m  addict  and  if  the  defendant  was  not 
a  hardened  criminal  and  wished  to  confirm 
the  doctors  report,  he  would  be  considered 
for  a  civil  commitment  to  a  facility  run  by 
the  State  Narcotic  Addiction  Control  Com- 
mission. 

If  the  man  was  accused  of  a  serious  crime 
he  would  have  to  be  tried  within  90  davs  If 
for  any  reason  he  was  not  tried  within  90 
days,  bail  would  have  to  be  set. 

If  the  defendant  wished  to  contest  the 
findings  and  claim  he  was  not  an  addict,  a 
hearing  wotild  have  to  be  held  within  four 
weeks  'before  a  Judge  who  would  make  a 
determination  if  there  Is  probable  cause  to 
detain  the  defendant  without  bail  as  an 
addict." 

Mario  A.  Procacclno,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date, for  Mayor,  Issued  a  narcotics  policy 
statement  Tuesday  that  embraced  most  of 
Mr.  Roberts's  ideas  and  also  proposed  a  mas- 
sive, voluntary  methodone  program.  Metha- 
done, a  synthetic  addictive  drug  that  blocks 
the  desire  for  heroin  In  many  addicts,  would 


be  given  to  any  addict  who  wanted  it  under 
Mr.   Procacclno's    program. 

OBJECTIONS   TO    ROBERTS    P^AN 

A  New  York  Supreme  Court  Justice  and 
several  lawyers,  all  of  whom  asked  to  remain 
■uionymous,  were  asked  what  they  thought  of 
Mr.  Roberts's  plan,  "niey  raised  these 
objections: 

Under  the  Roberts  plan  a  policeman  would 
have  the  discretion  to  determine  who  might 
be  an  addict.  Policemen  are  not  qualified  to 
do  this.  Moreover,  they  could  interpret  "prob- 
able cause"  to  harass  suspected  criminals 
who  might  or  might  not  be  either  criminals 

ur  addicts.  „«^. 

The  Roberts  plan  would  come  into  aneci 
only  after  heroin  addicts  were  cAUght  in  the 
commission  of  a  crime.  It  says  nothing  of 
the  tens  of  thousands  who  are  never  caught. 

The  facilities  of  the  State  Narcotic  Addic- 
tion Control  Commission  have  come  under 
criticism  recently  as  being  more  custodial 
th;m  rehabilitative. 

If  addicts  were  to  be  accorded  all  the  guar- 
antees of  law.  including  the  right  to  choose 
counsel  at  arraignment,  the  problem  of  get- 
ting a  private  lawyer  to  Rikers  Island  in  time 
'or  arraignment  would  be  serious. 

Since  the  court  system  is  woefully  over- 
loaded now.  it  Is  doubtful  that  it  could  really 
dispose  of  all  addiction  hearings  within  four 
weeks  and  trials  within  90  days. 


POLICE    DISAGREE    ON    TACTICS 

Along  with  the  disagreement  among  legal 
authorities  is  the  lack  of  agreement  among 
the  police  themselves  on  how  to  cope  with 
heroin  addicts. 

In  the  Brownsville  section  of  BrookUn 
Capt  John  E.  "WlLson  of  the  73d  Precinct  (an 
area  with  probablv  thousands  of  addicts » 
feels  that  arresting  pushers  is  an  ineffective 
wav  of  dealing  with  the  problem  because 
■somebodv  takes  his  place." 

But  Capt.  George  S.  Cerrone  of  the  75th 
Precinct  in  the  East  New  York  section  of 
Brooklyn  savs  he  believes  in  arresting  push- 
ers to  '"'dry  up  the  source."  Deputy  Inspector 
Anthony  J.  McNally  of  the  41st  Precinct  in 
the  Hunts  Point  section  of  the  Bronx  says 
he  thinks  it  makes  sense  to  arrest  the  pusher 
but  not  the  viser.  ^  ,^  .^ 

Other  police  officers  said  they  felt  It  was  a 
wiste  of  time  to  arrest  either  pushers  or  users 
r.ecause  the  real  powers  in  the  drug  trade 
went  untouched.  A  few  other  policemen  said 
they  thought  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the 
pressure  on  both  pushers  and  addicts  so  that 
no  neighborhood  would  become  an  easy  mark 

for  them.  ,     ^  . 

Some  policemen  expressed  reluctance  to 
make  drug  and  other  arrests  in  slum  neigh- 
borhoods because  of  what  they  considered  a 
lack  of  support  from  the  community. 

"All  I  have  to  do  Is  tell  one  whore  to 
move  on  "  complained  one  Bronx  patrolman, 
•and  around  here,  I'd  have  50  people  yelling 
police  brutality." 

POLICE  PROMISED  MORE  FUNDS 

Mayor  Lindsay  recently  announced  that  he 
wanted  the  police  to  intensify  their  efforts 
against  the  drug  traffic.  He  indicated  that  he 
felt  the  problem  heretofore  was  complicated 
by  a  lack  of  funds  for  nacollcs  operations  and 
pledged  that  more  money  would  be  provided. 

What  would  be  an  arrestable  offense  In 
some  sections  of  the  city  goes  almost  unno- 
ticed in  others. 

A  visitor  to  the  Hunts  Point  section  ( called 
Port  Apache  bv  some  of  the  embattled  resi- 
dents! observed  at  least  three  instances  In 
which  the  police  did  not  respond  to  calls  that 
would  have  enabled  them  to  catch  addict- 
burglars  at  work. 

On  one  occasion  In  early  July  a  woman 
saw  several  voung  neighborhood  heroin  users 
on  the  roof'  of  a  building  at  the  corner  of 
Tiffany  Street  and  Southern  Boulevard.  They 
were  carrying  a  portable  television  set,  a 
toaster  and  an  iron.  Although  she  telephoned 
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the  poUoe  three  times,  they  never  responded. 
The  junkies  got  away. 

IMMEDIATE  RESPONSE 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  same 
woman  saw  a  policeman  who  appeared  to  be 
on  the  verge  of  having  serious  trouble  with 
a  small  crowd  at  the  same  intersection,  she 
called  the  41st  Precinct,  which  dispatched  a 
squad  car  almost  Instantly. 

Deputy  Inspector  Anthony  J.  McNally  of 
the  41st  Precinct  said  he  believed  his  men 
were  responding  to  calls  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

However,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  who  used 
to  work  in  Hunts  Point  thought  that  local 
policemen  there  'regard  Hunts  Point  as  a 
garbage  can  and  they  think  their  only  job 
is  to  keep  the  top  on  it  and  not  let  the  gar- 
bage out  " 

On  the  Lower  East  Side,  the  leader  of  a 
street  gang  that  Is  confronting  addicts  and 
pushers  in  the  street  said.  •When  you  talk 
to   kids   around  here   about   cops,   they    just 

laugh." 

Members  of  the  gang,  some  of  them  former 
heroin  users,  said  that  when  the  police  con- 
ducted raids  they  did  not  always  account  for 
all  the  cash  or  all  the  drugs  confiscated. 

Harold  Rothwax,  a  lawyer  lor  Mobilization 
for  Youth  who  has  represented  some  poor  de- 
fendants accused  of  possessing  narcotics,  said 
that  some  of  his  clients  have  told  him  that 
they  had  more  heroin  In  their  possession 
than  they  were  charged  with  hav-lng.  "I  see 
no  reason  why  they  would  not  tell  me  the 
truth  about  that  sort  of  thing."  Mr.  Rothwax 
said. 

He  said  there  was  a  feeling  In  some  neigh- 
borhoods that  the  police  kept  some  heroin 
either  to  sell  themselves  or  perhaps  to  plant 
on  a  particular  suspect  they  wanted  to  arrest. 
LOTALTT   AND   BRIBERY 

Harold  Poner.  a  criminal  lawyer  who  repre- 
sents the  3.300- member  Traffic  Squad  Benev- 
olent Association,  said:  "There  is  an  awful 
lot  of  briberv.  The  department,  out  of  a  mis- 
taken kind  of  loyalty,  protects  these  men. 

"Policemen  who  take  bribes  know  they 
can't  be  prosecuted.  It's  practically  Impossi- 
ble. That's  why  they  do  It.  Once  you're 
labeled  an  addict  or  a  prostitute,  even  If  you 
tell  the  truth,  nobody  will  believe  you  " 

A  spokesman  for  the  Police  Department  de- 
clined to  comment  on  the  criticism. 

Another  internal  problem  of  law  enforce- 
ment concerns  the  degree  of  cooperation 
among  Federal  and  local  officials.  And  al- 
though Federal  and  city  police  agencies  say 
thev  are  cooperating,  there  appear  to  be  some 
communications  gap?  between  them 

Deputv  Chief  McCahey  pointed  out  that 
the  New"  York  City  Narcotics  Squad  main- 
tained liaison  with  Federal  narcotics  agents. 
But  he  also  conceded  that  the  liaison  did  not 
Include  the  exchange  of  briefings  on  specific 
current  cases.  The  result  is  that  Federal  and 
local  agents  could  be  working  on  the  same 
leads  and  not  know  about  it.  But  Chief  Mc- 
Cahey added;  "1  don't  know  that  this  has 
ever  happened." 

FBI    FEARS    DlSCLOSt.TRES 

Sources  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation said  they  feared  disclosure  of  Infor- 
mation by  inept  or  corrupt  local  lawmen. 
Other  F.B.I,  sources  conceded  the  existence 
of  a  continuing  rivalry  between  the  F.B.I, 
and  agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs,  although  It  l« 
tjerhape  diminishing. 

A  new  Federal-city  task  force  was  set  up 
in  July  to  deal  with  the  narcotics  problem. 
It  is  composed  of  Federal  narcotics  agents, 
customs  inspectors  and  New  York  police. 
Among  other  things,  the  task  force  hopes  to 
utilize  existing  resources  more  efficiently. 

But  whatever  the  Internal  problems  of  en- 
forcement mav  be.  It  would  be  inaccurate  to 
blame  these  alone  for  the  formidable  drug 
problem  that  exists  In  so  many  New  York 
neighborhoods. 
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Part  of  the  problem  lies  wlthlh  the  neigh- 
borhoods. In  Harlem,  for  example,  junkies 
find  it  relatively  easy  to  sell  stolen  merchan- 
dise to  church-going  middle-class  residents 
who  deplore  the  lawlessness  that  surrounde 
them. 

A  Harlem  drug  addict  who  estimated  that 
he  stole  more  than  $400  worth  of  goods  each 
week  to  support  his  habit  said  that  one  of 
the  easiest  places  to  dispose  of  stolen  mer- 
chandise was  in  Harlem  beauty  salons. 

"Let's  face  it. "  he  said,  "people  up  there 
aren't  exactly  the  wealthiest  people  in  New 
York.  If  some  housewife  can  pick  up  a  brand- 
new  television  set  lor  $15,  she'd  be  a  damned 
fool  to  turn  It  down  so  that  she  could  pay 
$200  In  a  store." 

The  head  of  a  Bronx  antlpoverty  unit  who 
is  highly  critical  of  police  behavior  admitted 
to  a  reporter  that  he  recently  purchased  50 
pounds  of  sparerlbs  that  had  been  stolen  by 
drug  addicts  from  a  warehouse. 

NOW    I'M    SORRY 

■'I  can  tell  you  now  I'm  sorry  I  did  It," 
the  man  said.  "But  when  the  sparerlbs  were 
offered  to  me  at  such  a  low  price  I  ration- 
alized it.  saying:  "Well,  you  may  as  well  buy 
them.  If  you  don't,  somebody  else  wiU.'  " 

The  task  of  keeping  heroin  out  of  the 
country  remains  much  £is  it  ha»  always  been: 
overwhelming. 

Turkey  is  still  the  major  source  of  Illicit 
heroin.  William  J.  Durkln.  regional  director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  estimated 
that  80  to  85  per  cent  of  the  heroin  sold  in 
this  country  originated  in  Turkish  poppy 
fields. 

Tlie  popples  in  Turkey  are  grown  ostensibly 
for  the  manufacture  of  niorphlne,  which  Is 
used  as  a  pain  killer  all  over  the  world. 
Though  acreage  used  for  this  purpose  Is  reg- 
ulated by  the  Turkish  Government,  Mr.  Dur- 
kln pointed  out  that  It  is  relatively  easy  for  a 
farmer  In  Turkey  or  any  place  else  to  exceed 
his  quota,  and  it  Is  extraordinarily  difficult 
for  police  to  catch  him.  The  country  is  vast; 
the  numbers  of  policemen  checking  on  farm- 
ers are  few. 

Other  current  sources  of  heroin  are  Com- 
munist China,  Thailand,  Burma,  Laos  and 
Mexico  There  is  no  poppy  growing  In  the 
United  States. 

Marseilles,  France,  and  Beirut,  Lebanon, 
remain  centers  of  narcotics  traffic.  In  and 
around  both  cities,  small  ■factories"  exist 
where  the  raw  opium  is  transformed  first 
into  a  morphine  base  and  then  Into  heroin, 
the  preferred  form  of  the  drug  in  the  United 
States. 

MARKUP     ON     HEROIN 

At  present,  a  kilo  of  good  quaiity  heroin 
costs  about  $4,000  In  Marseilles.  The  same 
kilo  is  worth  six  times  that  amount  to  whole- 
salers in  New  York.  By  the  time  it  reaches 
the  street,  passing  through  many  hands,  the 
original  kUo  cut  (diluted)  and  recut.  sells  by 
the  milligram.  A  $3  bag  contains  about  7.5 
milligrams  of  heroin.  This  constitutes  an 
astronomical  markup. 

Mr.  Durkln  estimated  that  1.500  to  2.500 
kilograms  of  heroin  came  into  the  United 
States  in  1968.  much  of  it  through  New  York, 
the  biggest  single  point  in  world  narcotics 
traffic,  both  In  terms  of  consumption  and  dis- 
tribution. 

Asked  why  French  and  Lebanese  police  do 
not  shut  the  factories  do-wn,  Mr  Durkln  ex- 
plained that  the  factories  were  both  small 
and  mobile  and  thus  hard  to  .^ind  He  said 
that  police  abroad — as  here — must  have  some 
basis  lor  obtaining  warrants  to  conduct  raids, 
and  evidence  is  hard  to  get. 

ROLE     OF    THE     MAFIA 

Mr.  Durkln  said  that  although  members 
of  the  Mafia  with  large  bankrolls  played  a 
major  role  in  the  international  drug  trade, 
they  were  by  no  means  alone.  A  number  of 
Latin  Americans  are  also  In  the  business, 
probably  Independent  of  the  Mafia,  he  said, 
as  well  as  a  major  narcotics  ring  in  Australia 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Mafia. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


The  Federal  Narotlcs  Bureau  maintains 
bureaus  In  many  cities  abroad.  These  include 
Paris,  where  many  of  the  MarselUes  heroin 
runners  live;  Lima,  Peru,  now  a  center  for  co- 
caln  traffic;  Seoul,  South  Korea,  a  distribu- 
tion point  fcHT  heroin  sold  to  U.S.  servicemen 
In  Asia;  Hong  Kong,  a  major  relay  point  for 
heroin  originating  in  Communist  China  that 
Is  bound  for  the  United  States;  and  Bangkok, 
Thailand,  a  relay  point  for  heroin  made  in 
Thailand  and  Laos. 

Federal  agents  are  also  stationed  In  Rome, 
where  some  deportees  from  the  United  States 
have  engaged  In  drug  traffic.  Beirut  and 
Marseilles. 

In  New  York.  Mr.  Durklns  men  concentrate 
on  levels  higher  than  the  street  pusher.  He 
believes  that  getting  pushers  off  the  streets 
all  over  the  city  would  require  a  saturation 
level  of  local  police.  And  such  a  mobllizaUon 
of  manpower  to  flght  the  onslaugth  of  heroin 
at  present  seems  unlikely. 


crime.  I  beUeve  that  the  police  officials 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  could  benefit 
from  a  conference  with  their  counter- 
part* in  the  city  of  Buffalo. 


DRiroS:     PART     1— OUR    CHILDREN 
ARE  TURNING  ON 


CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  AS  COMPARED  WITH 
BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


HON-.RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  25,  1969 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
skyrocketing  crime  rate  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern 
This  week  the  FBI  reported  that  rob- 
beries here  increased  46  percent  in  the 
first  6  months  of  this  year  while  the  in- 
crease for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  was  17 
percent  compared  with  the  first  6  months 
of  last  year. 

The  District  also  far  outdistanced  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  in  the  case  of  murder 
and  nonnegligent  manslaughter.  The  Na- 
tion increased  8  percent  while  the  Dis- 
trict increase  was  42  percent.  Murders 
in  the  District  climbed  from  88  to  125 
Rapes  rose  from  100  to  150;  aggravated 
assault  from  1,489  to  1,725;  and  burglary 
breaking    and    entering    climbed    from 
8,829  to  10,107.  These  statistics  are  all 
disappointing  in  view  of  the  pledge  made 
in  the  last  campaign  by  President  Nixon 
to  make  the  Nation's  Capital  a  model  city 
with  regard  to  crime. 

Wasliihgton's  record  during  the  first 
half  of  1969  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
crime  record  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  during  the 
same  timespan. 

There,  a  sharp  drop  in  crime  was  re- 
ported. Crimes  of  violence  in  the  first 
half  of  this  year  were  82&— down  66  from 
the  same   1968  period.   Crimes   against 
property  were  recorded  at  6.228— a  drop 
of   844   from   the   same   period   a   year 
earlier.  The  number  of  rapes  was  listed 
at  67— down  14  from  a  year  earlier  Auto- 
mobile thefts  feU  markedly  from  2  423 
in  the  first  6  months  of  1968  to  1  638  in 
the  first  half  of  this  year.  In  four  of  the 
seven  major  categories  listed  by  the  FBI 
Buffalo  registered  a  similar  drop.  And  in 
one  of  these  categories,  murder    there 
were  17  in  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year  as  compared  to   16  in  the  same 
period  last  year. 

Natiirally  I  am  proud  of  this  record 
of  my  hometown,  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
we  are  determined  to  do  even  better  in 
the  future  in  the  matter  of  reducing 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  25,  1969 

Mr,  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  we 
really  know  the  scope  of  the  drug  prob- 
lem in  the  United  States?  Is  marihuana 
addictive?  Does  its  use  automatically  lead 
to  more  dangerous  drugs? 

The  answers  to  these  and  other  ques- 
tions are  necessary  before  this  Govern- 
ment proceeds  to  absolve  or  incarcerate 
anyone  for  use  of  drugs. 

But,  except  for  some  unrecognized  for- 
ays by  individual  scholars,  there  have 
been  no  comprehensive  studies  of  mari- 
huana and  its  effects.  This  information 
could  be  obtained  by  a  Presidential  com- 
mittee similar  to  the  Kemer  Commission 
In  calling  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
the  need  for  such  a  commission,  I  would 
like  to  introduce  into  the  Record  a  se- 
ries of  four  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Point  on  consecutive  weeks 
beginning  June  26. 

These  articles  discuss  the  drug  problem 
in  general  and  some  of  the  specific  aber- 
rations in  Pittsburgh. 

A  good  friend  of  mine— and  of  many 
Pittsburghers— Dr.  Emil  Trellis,  provided 
much  of  the  background  for  these  pieces 
Dr.  Trellis  has  worked  with  narcotic 
addicts  in  Pittsburgh  and  elsewhere  in- 
cludmg  the  Federal  hospital  in  Lexing- 
ton. 

Parenthetically,  the  title  of  the  third 
of  these  articles.  "The  Failure  of  Laws 
and  Programs.'  could  aptly  describe  our 
current  "more  jails  and  stiffer  penalties- 
approach  to  narcotics  and  their  increas- 
mg  use. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 
Drugs:  Part  1— Ouk  CHnjjREN  Are  Tuhning 
On 
(By  Richard  Rleker) 

.  ^\J^^  ^  sudden— so  it  seems— everyone 
is  talking  about  drugs.  Books  and  articles 
on  the  "drug  culture"  proliferate.  The  popu- 
lar press,  often  in  nearly  hysterical  tones 
warns  of  the  growing  menace  of  teenage  ad- 
diction. Political  candidates  are  asked  to  take 
a  position  on  drug  laws.  Legislators  debate 
everything  from  repeal  of  drug  laws  to  great- 
ly increased  penalties. 

What  iB  everybody  so  excited  about?  Drug 
^dlcUon  has  been  with  us  for  a  long  time 
Has  It  suddenly  become  a  major  problem' 
Or  Is  it.  rather.  Just  a  symptom  of  the  gen- 
eral malaise  of  the  coimtry? 

This  and  the  articles  which  will  follow  will 
attempt  to  discuss,  though  not  answer  thoee 
questions  and  others  as  well.  For  example 
what  are  these  "dnigs"  that  everyone  Is  talk- 
ing about?  How  do  they  differ  from  each 
other,  and  are  they  all  equally  harmful?  And 
who  are  the  "addicts,"  and  how  do  thev 
differ  from  each  other?  What  has  society 
tried  to  do  about  drug  addiction,  besides  im- 
pose penalUes?  What  should  be  done? 

Needless  to  say,  this  series  will  not  be  a 
definitive  treatise  on  drug  addlcUon    All  I 
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hope  to  do  Is  bring  some  perspecUve  to  this 
complex  problem,  without  adding  to  the  coal 

Emil  S.  Trellis  is  a  psychiatrist.  In  1961   foi 
lowing  his  residency  at  Western  Psychiatric 
Institute,  he  went  to  the  U.S.  Public  Hea'^-i 
Service  Hospital  at  Lexington,  Ky.   where  -tt 
two   years   he   was   psychiatric   chief  of  the 
Women's    Addiction    Service.   Prom    1963   to 
i^^J.  °f   '^'■^'"^  ***  director  of  the  Narcotics 
Addiction    Treatment   Program    of    Western 
Pennsylvania,  a  pilot  program  which  he  devei. 
oped.  Prom  July,  1967.  until  recently  he  was 
director  of  the  Hill  District  Mental  Health 
Team  of  the  Community  Mental  Health  Gen 
ter  at  Western  Psychiatric  Institute    He  i.s 
a  clinical  assistant  professor  at  WPI    He  i 
in  private  practice,  in  the  course  of  wh'ch 
he  sees  many  young  people  who  "use  drugs  " 
Despite  all  his  experience  with  drug  addic- 
tion. Dr.  Trellis  has  no  easy  answers   and  he 
is  upset  by  those  who  have.  In  a  recent  inter- 
view I  asked  him  why  there  was  suddenly  vq 
much  concern  over  drug  abuse.  His  answer 
Prior  to  the  mld-Slxtles  nobody  gave  a  damn 
about  drugs  because  it  was  a  'black'  problem 
The   drug  getting   the   most   attention   was 
heroin,  and  it  was  being  used  by  blacks  and 
Puerto  means  and  Mexican-Americans  out 
Of   all   proportion   to   their   numbers    When 
w'"°,'i',)J^*  increased  among  Juveniles  after 
WoHd  War  Two.  our  answer  was  to  pass  the 
punitive  legislation  of  the  Fifties.  All  that 
did  was  to  increase  the  number  of  addicts 
in  the  federal  prisons.  There  was  still  no  real 
concern.  But  now— now  hundreds  of  thoti- 
sands  of  middle  class  and  suburban  kids  are 
fooling  with  marijuana.  These  are  'our  chil- 
dren' who  are  facing  a  felony  conviction  for 
possession  and  sale  of  marijuana,  'our  chll- 
dren    who  could  end  up  with  a  record— and 
the  country's  hysterical." 

»,P"f"^  l^.  !'^  unhappy  about  newspaper 
articles  which  use  scare  techniques  to  'alen  • 
the  public  to  the  drug  problem.  "The  Pitts- 
burgh Press  carried  a  series  by  Dr.  Max  Raf- 

th'^?,f''°*°"f,-  v'  ^**«^"y  told  the  parents 
that  t  was  all  their  fault,  that  they  were  too 
permissive.  He  wants  the  parents  to  plav 
cops-and-robbers  with  their  kids,  to  know 
what  they  have  in  their  rooms  and  so  on 

?h»,f  ^f^P^^  *'*  ^"'°8  parents  to  check 
their  children's  skin  pallor  and  whether  their 
pupils  are  dilated.  That's  a  terrific  way  to 
build  a  relationship  based  on  trust'" 

"Some  well-meaning  people,"  he  went  on 

want  to  put  classes  in   the  schools  at  all 

I^els,  to  teach  the  children  not  to  use  drugs 

The  trouble  with  that  Is  that  the  young  peo- 

^n*t,"°*f,'^''!'y  "^  "^*  '^'•^8«  are  the  most 
a^tl-soclal,  the  least  likely  to  respond  to  au- 
thor ty.  School  in  the  usual  sense  mav  be 
the  last  place  to  teach  them  anything  "But 
If  we  are  going  to  use  the  schools,  let's  not 
^J^^  ^,f^  *^°"*  drugs— lets  teach  them 
not  to  kill,  not  to  suicide,  not  to  hurt  others 
or  themselves." 

Trellis  said  that  he  had  seen  several  films 
which  were  supposed  to  turn  children  off 
drugs.  One  was  called  'The  Decision.'  It  was 
awful,  out-of-date  and  absurd.  The  kids 
laugtied.  There  was  another  one  that  prob- 
ably did  nothing  but  turn  the  kids  on  sexu- 
ally—the blood,  the  tourniquet,  pushing  the 
^f^K®  la.  pulling  It  out.  and  so  on.  And  some 
or  these  aims  are  too  informative:  I  never 
knew  how  to  sniff  glue  until  I  saw  a  movie 
about  It. 

Information  alone  is  not  the  answer,  TrelUs 

tv^  ,..'^'^*„^®*°  ^°°'"  y°"°8  Klrls  in  private 
practice,  aU  pregnant.  Intellectually  they  all 
knew  about  contraception  and  ovulation  but 
not  emotionally.  Ifs  the  same  thing  with 
drugs.  " 
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THI    PROBLBJf    IN    PERSPECTIVE 

.,  ^l.*^"f  .*.""**  among  young  people  a  real 
problem?  It's  a  real  problem,"  Trellis  said, 
but  it  s  not  the  major  problem  of  our  time 
The  trouble  Is  that  by  focusing  on  drug 
abuse  we  c»n  ignore  the  really  major  prob- 


lems. We  can  ignore  the  fact  that  36,000 
Americans  have  died  in  Vietnam,  and  God 
knows  how  many  Vietnamese.  We  can  forget 
ihat  160  cities  burned  after  the  death  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  and  all  we've  done  Is 
build  up  the  police  and  the  National  Guard. 
There  are  800.000  people  on  relief  in  New 
York  City,  but  we  don't  think  about  that  be- 
cause drugs — dope'  when  you  want  to  be 
more  sensational — has  become  a  major  ts- 
s.ie  We  can  forget  about  Appalachia  or  the 
.\merlc&n  Indian  or  the  fact  that  in  the 
wealthiest  country  in  the  world  there  are 
children  suffering  from  malnutrition  com- 
parable to  what  you  can  see  in  Biafra.  All 
we  can  see  Is  that  our  children'  are  using 
drugs.  We're  using  drugs  the  same  way  some 
of  them  are— to  cop  out." 

"Instead  of  thinking  so  much  about 
drugs.  "  Trellis  said,  "we  should  be  thinking 
about  adolescence — what  does  It  mean  to  be 
an  adolescent?  We  should  remember  that 
adolescence  is  a  time  for  developing  Inde- 
pendence, for  learning  how  to  form  relation- 
ships, particularly  heterosexual  ones.  We 
should  consider  that  adolescence  is  a  time  of 
protest — against  parents,  school,  society — and 
we  should  be  asking  how  drug-use  relates  to 
that  protest  Is  drug-use  worse  than  other 
kinds  of  acting-out  behavior?  Is  it  worse 
than  drinking  too  much,  or  promiscuous  sex, 
or  reckless  driving,  or  falling  in  school?  My 
practice  is  in  the  South  Hills.  I  know  of 
young  people  from  there  who  drive  to  West 
Virginia,  get  drunk,  and  drive  back,  maybe 
90  miles  an  hour.  Is  drug-taking  worse  ttiaxx 
that?  We  kill  50.000  people  a  year  on  the 
highways,  and  alcohol  Is  involved  in  maybe 
half  of  those  deaths.  Why  don't  we  get  ex- 
cited about  that?" 

"We  can't  Just  talk  about  'drugs,'  "  Trellis 
continued.  "There  are  all  sorts  of  drugs,  Just 
as  there  are  all  kinds  of  people  who  take 
them  We  have  to  be  specific.  We  have  to  ask 
who  is  taking  what  and  why.  And  we  even 
have  to  entertain  the  idea  that  not  all  drug- 
use  may  be  'bad.'  We  have  to  ask  how  a  drug 
experience  has  been  Integrated  into  a  given 
person's  life  style — has  It  been  harmful  or 
helpful?" 

"■Voung  people  all  over  the  country  are 
protesting,"  Trellis  .said.  "They're  resisting 
the  draft,  saying  they'd  rather  go  to  Jail  than 
to  Vietnam  They're  disrupting  campuses. 
And  they're  taking  drugs.  Maybe  they're  play- 
ing a  game  with  the  drugs — and  we're  focus- 
ing on  the  drugs  and  missing  what  they're 
really  saying." 

"We  have  the  force,  or  we  can  get  the  force, 
to  put  down  all  this  protest,"  Trellis  said. 
"But  it  might  be  too  costly  in  the  long  run, 
because  the  casualties  will  be  'our  children  '  " 

Drugs:    Part  2 — We  Are  All   "Users" 
(By  Richard  Rleker) 

There  were  48,535  addicts  known  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  as  of  December  31.  1963.  At  year-end 
1967  the  figure  had  risen  to  62,045.  The  1967 
figure  for  Pennsylvania  was  1656,  including 
251  "new"  names  added  during  the  year. 

The  age  breakdown  of  the  total  nimiber 
of  known  addicts  for  1967  was  as  follows: 
under  17.  2  per  cent;  18-20,  3.4  pver  cent; 
21-30.  45.8  per  cent;  31-40,  37  per  cent;  over 
40.  13.6  percent. 

Figures  for  1968  are  not  yet  available,  but 
Bureau  officials  estimate  that  the  total  will 
be  nearly  64.000.  The  Bureau  gets  its  statls- 
tcs  primarily  from  the  arrest  records  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  law  enforcement 
azencies.  Almost  all  of  the  addicts  known  to 
the  Bureau  have  been  arrested  for  using 
"hard"  narcotics — heroin  and.  to  a  much 
lesser  extent,  cocaine.  Some  Bureau  officials 
feel  that  their  statistics  refiect  only  about 
half  of  the  actual  hard  narcotics  used  In  the 
United  States. 

The  people  known  to  the  Bureau  are  called 
"addicts."  That  term,  of  course   has  been  In 
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common  use  for  a  long  time — but  what  ex- 
actly does  it  mean?  What  Is  "drug  addiction"? 

The  World  Health  Organization  has  pro- 
posed the  following  definition  of  drug  addic- 
tion: 

A  state  of  periodic  and  chi*onlc  Intoxication 
detrimental  to  the  individual  and  to  society, 
produced  by  the  repeated  consumption  of  a 
drug  (narcotic  or  synthetic).  Its  character- 
istics include:  (1)  an  overpowering  desire 
or  need  i  compulsion )  to  continue  taking 
the  drug,  and  to  obtain  it  by  any  means; 
(2)  a  tendency  to  increase  the  dose;  and  i3) 
a  psychic  i  psychological  i  and  sometimes  a 
physical  dependence  on  the  effects  of  the 
drugs. 

A  much  more  detailed  description  of  the 
characteristics  of  addiction  may  be  found  in 
The  Psychoanalytic  Theory  of  Neurosis  by 
Dr  Otto  Penlchel  (New  York:  W.  W.  Norton, 
1945).  This  Is  a  textbook  used  in  psychiatric 
training.  Dr  Penlchel  discusses  drug  addic- 
tion in  a  chapter  entitled  "Perversions  and 
Impulse  Neuroses."  He  begins  by  saying.  "The 
same  urge  that  governs  other  pathological 
Impulses  is  operative  in  addicts:  the  need  to 
get  something  that  is  not  merely  sexual 
satisfaction  but  also  security  and  assurance 
of  self-assertion,  and  as  such  essential  to  the 
person's  very  existence.  Addicts  represent  the 
most  clear-cut  type  of    Impulslves.'  " 

I>r.  Penlchel  goes  on  to  say  that  addicts 
are  "fixated  to  a  passlve-narclsslstic  aim," 
interested  solely  in  their  own  gratification. 
"Objects  are  nothing  else  for  them  but  de- 
liverers of  supplies.  Erogenously.  the  leading 
zones  are  the  oral  zone  and  the  skin:  self- 
esteem,  even  existence,  are  dependent  on  get- 
ting food  and  warmth. 

The  effect  of  the  drug  rests  on  the  fact 
that  it  is  felt  as  this  food  and  warmth.  Per- 
sons of  this  kind  react  to  situations  that 
create  the  need  for  sedation  or  stimulation 
differently  from  others.  They  are  intolerant 
of  tension.  They  cannot  endure  pain,  frustra- 
tion, situations  of  waiting.  They  seize  any 
opportunity  for  escape  more  readily  and  may 
experience  the  effect  of  the  drug  as  some- 
thing much  more  gratifying  than  the  original 
situation  that  had  been  Interrupted  by  the 
precipitating  pain  or  frustration.  After  the 
elation,  pain  or  frustration  becomes  all  the 
more  unbearable.  Inducing  a  heightened  use 
of  the  drug.  All  other  strivings  become  grad- 
ually more  and  more  replaced  by  the  'phar- 
macotoxlc  longing.'  Interests  In  reality  grad- 
ually disappear,  except  those  having  to  do 
with  procuring  the  drug.  In  the  end.  all  of 
reality  may  come  to  reside  In  the  hypodermic 
needle.  The  tendency  toward  such  a  develop- 
ment, rooted  in  an  oral  dependence  on  outer 
supplies,  is  the  essence  of  drug  addiction.  All 
other  features  are  Incidental. 

With  the  above  definitions  In  mind,  let  us 
look  at  some  items  which  appeared  in  the 
May,  1969,  issue  of  the  Drug  Law  Bulletin, 
a  new  publication  of  the  US.  National  Stu- 
dent Association 

Dr.  John  Talbott,  after  spending  one  year 
with  a  neuro-psychlatrlc  team  in  Vietnam, 
estimated  that  50  per  cent  of  the  troops  use 
marijuana.  Only  one  to  five  per  cent  of  psy- 
chiatric drug  admissions  are  marijuana- 
related,  he  reports:  the  biggest  medical  prob- 
lem is  still  alcohol. 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
liquor  consumption  for  1968  was  estimated 
to  be  342,000,000  gallons,  up  5  per  cent  from 
1967. 

Preliminary  findings  of  the  four-year  study 
being  conducted  by  Dr.  Hugh  V.  Perry  of 
George  Washington  University,  which  does 
not  include  marijuana,  narcotics,  or  psyche- 
dellcs,  indicates  that  at  least  half  of  the 
adult  population  of  the  United  States  uses 
stimulants,  depressants  and  tranquilizers. 

What  are  we  to  say  of  all  this  consump- 
tion of  marijuana,  pills,  and  liquor?  Surely 
all  of  these  people  are  not  "addicts."  But  if 
not,  how  are  we  to  describe  them  (our- 
selves?)? 

In  recent  years   physicians  and  psychla- 
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trlsts  have  developed  the  concept  of  "drug 
dependence,"  which  is  meant  to  Include  both 
"addiction"  and  "habituation."  In  an  article 
entitled  Medical  Management  of  Drug  De- 
pendence' (Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  11  11  68),  Dr.  Philip  Solomon, 
a  psychiatrist,  defined  the  terms. 

The  word  "drug"  Is  now  widely  used  to 
mean  only  those  highly  active  substances 
taken  for  pleasurable,  rather  than  thera- 
peutic, purposes,  usually  with  the  implica- 
tion of  llUcltness  and  danger.  Aspirin,  digi- 
talis, etc.,  are  now  called  "medicines."  The 
term  "drug  dependence"  includes  addiction 
(Which  implies  tissue  dependence,  tolerance, 
and  withdrawal  symptoms)  and  habituation 
(which  specifies  the  continuing  nature  of  the 
drug  taking  and  implies  psychological  rather 
than  physiological  dependence).  One  may 
become  addicted  to  heroin  and  other  opium 
derivatives  (narcotics),  habituated  to  bar- 
biturates, or  dependent  on  any  of  these  or 
on  psychedelic  drugs  (lysergic  acid,  diethyl- 
amide (LSD],  mescaline,  peyote,  etc.),  am- 
phetamines, alcohol,  or  marijuana. 

Dr.  Solomon  divides  drug  dependence  into 
three  categories,  according  to  Intensity;  so- 
cial, neurotic,  or  psychotic:  and  he  would 
presumably  Include  any  sort  of  drug-taking 
under  one  of  these.  Dr.  Emil  S  Trellis,  who 
has  been  following  the  life-styles  of  drug- 
takers  since  1962,  agrees  with  the  concept 
of  drug  dependence,  but  feels  that  it  does  not 
go  quite  far  enough.  He  suggested  an  addi- 
tional term,  "drug  use. Drug  use,'  "  he 

said,  "might  describe  the  taking  of  a  sub- 
stance by  a  person  "Who  is  addicted  or  de- 
pendent, but  it  could  also  refer  to  a  person 
who  only  casually  or  intermittently  takes 
drugs.  Take  alcohol  for  example.  When  we 
take  a  drink  we  are  Involved  in  "drug  use."  We 
don't  like  to  look  at  it  that  way  but  it's  true. 
The  difference  between  alcohol  and.  say.  mari- 
juana, in  one  sense  at  least,  is  that  adult 
society  sanctions  the  use  of  alcohol.  We  not 
only  sanction  it,  "we  advertise  and  promote  It. 
It's  "our  thing.'  But  when  the  kids  come  and 
say  marijuana  is  "their  thing"  we  say    no  "  '" 

(During  one  of  our  conver8atl(Mis,  Dr.  Trel- 
lis, who  doesn't  smoke,  remarked  that  I, 
along  with  millions  of  other  Americans,  am 
"■dep>endent"  on  cigarettes.  Then  we  decided 
that  we  both  "use"  alcohol.  We  did  not  dis- 
cuss our  addictloiQs  ) 

In  general.  Dr.  Trellis  is  wary  of  all  defi- 
nitions. "We  mustn't  get  hung  up  on  them. 
Just  defining  a  problem  is  not  dealing  with 
it."  He  believes  that  "medical  models"  are  of 
limited  value  because  they  tend  to  Ignore 
social  factors;  a  strict  adherence  to  the  psy- 
choanalytic model  of  an  addict  "would  make 
such  a  person  untreatable,"  be  said. 

THE  D>t;GS 

"When  we  ttim  to  the  drugs  themselves, 
we  find  that  people  are  sniffing,  swallowing, 
smoking,  or  Injecting  into  their  bodies  a  fan- 
tastic variety  of  substances.  Following  Is  a 
list  of  the  main  categories  of  these  sub- 
stances (omitting  some  of  the  more  exotic 
Items,  such  as  nutmeg),  together  with  a 
brief  description  of  their  effect  on  the  peo- 
ple who  take  them. 

Narcotics.  These  are  the  paln-klUers.  They 
Include  morphine,  demerol,  dllaudld,  per- 
codan.  methadone,  paregoric,  and  others,  all 
of  which  may  be  legallv  prescribed  by  a  doc- 
tor: and  heroin,  which  Is  Illegal  under  any 
clrctunstances.  Heroin  Is.  nevertheless,  the 
addict's  "drug  of  choice";  It  Is  alao,  of  course, 
big  business. 

Persons  u.=ing  narcotics  generally  build  up 
a  tolerance  for  them,  meaning  that  more  and 
more  of  the  drug  must  be  vised  to  get  the 
desired  effect.  Depriving  a  narcotics  addict  of 
his  drugs  causes  a  withdrawal  syndrome: 
running  eyes  and  nose,  nausea  and  vomiting, 
abdominal  cramps  and  diarrhea,  a  mild  tem- 
I)erature  and  chills,  bone-ache,  restleaenees — 
something  like  a  severe  ca«e  of  the  flu. 
Death,  however,  is  rare. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  notion,  narcotics 
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uae  suppresses  drives,  Inclualng  sex  and  hun- 
ger. Many  addicts  have  to  force  themselves 
to  eat.  Many  female-addicts  stop  menstruat- 
ing. Heroin  addicts,  particularly,  may  have 
all  sorts  of  associated  health  problems — 
scarred  arms  and  legs,  tooth  decay,  skin  ab- 
scesses, phlebitis,  and  (from  a  "dirty"  ne«dle) 
hepatitis,  syphilis,  tetanus,  nonspecific  blood- 
stream Infections,  and  Inflammation  of  the 
lining  of  the  heart.  Children  of  addicts  may 
be  bom  addicted:  Dr.  Trellis  has  withdrawn 
a  baby  bom  of  an  addict  mother 

According  to  Dr.  Trellis.  It  Is  hard  to  draw 
an  accurate  addlctlon-and-wlthdrawal  pic- 
ture  of  a  typical  heroin  addict  because  of  the 
variation  among  bags  of  heroin.  A  given  bag 
of  "heroin"  may  contain  anywhere  from 
eero  to  20  per  cent  heroin,  the  balance  be- 
ing sugar,  quinine,  baking  soda,  etc. 

Barbiturates 

These  drugs  depress  the  central  nervous 
sy.stem.  hence  they  are  most  commonly  used 
SB  sedatives.  Over-use  may  produce  Intoxica- 
tion similar  to  that  produced  by  alcohol— a 
feeling  of  being  "high,"  dizziness.  Impair- 
ment of  coordination  and  Judgment,  coma 
and.  in  some  cases,  death  from  paralysis  of 
the  respiratory  center.  They  are  commonly 
misused  along  with  alcohol.  Increasing  the 
Chances  of  damage  or  death.  Barbiturate  in- 
texlcatkm  can  lead  to  such  things  as  falling 
down  stairs,  dropping  cigarettes  in  bed  auto- 
mobile accidents,  etc.  The  withdrawal  syn- 
drome related  to  barbiturates  Includes  the 
possibility  of  convulsions;  deaths  have  been 
reported  as  a  result  of  continuous  convul- 
sions. Psychological  disturbances,  such  as 
confusion,  disorientation,  and  hallucinations 
can  also  result.  Cardiovascular  collapse  while 
rare,  has  happened  during  withdrawal 

The  addiction-withdrawal  pattern  of  bar- 
biturates may  also  occur  following  the  mis- 
use of  certain  non-barbiturate  sleeping  nlils 
or  certain  tranquilizers— e.p..  Vallum,  Libri- 
um. Mill  town— commonly  used  In  medical 
practice. 

Amphetamines 
These  drugs  are  powerful  stimulants  to  the 
central  ner%'ous  system.  In  medicine,  they  are 
commonly  used  by  "diet  doctors"  to  suppress 
appetite,  and  are  sometimes  used  to  treat 
narcolepsy  ( intense  desire  to  sleep ) .  They  are 
^'^,}^^^'^P^^<^^lciLUy.  to  treat  hyperactive 
cniiaren.  They  are  commonlv  misused  by  for 
example,  truck  drivers  and  students,  to  help 
them  stay  awake.  A  regular  user  of  ampheta- 
mines can  develop  a  tolerance  for  them  As 
with  the  barbiturates,  various  emotional  dis- 
turbances, such  as  confusion  or  disorienta- 
tion, may  occur.  someUmes  Involving  'jallu- 
clnatlons  and  feelings  of  persecution  Per- 
sons under  the  influence  of  amphetamines 
have  often  been  brought  to  psychiatric  emer- 
gency rooms  with  symptoms  Indistinguish- 
able from  acute  paranoid-schizophrenia  In 
some  instances,  misuse  of  amphetamines  has 
been  connected  with  both  homicide  and 
suicide.  There  is  no  characteristic  withdrawal 
syndrome,  but  depression  has  been  found  to 
occur  In  some  cases:  occasionallv  the  depres- 
sion Is  severe  enough  for  the  person  to  con- 
sider suicide. 

Psychedelics 
These  drugs  and  substances  produce  a  pro- 
round  change  in  consciousness.  The  best 
known  is  LSD:  the  group  also  includes  mes- 
caiine.  peyote,  a  certain  type  of  morning- 
glory  seed,  and  a  group  of  new  chemical  sub- 
stances, among  which  are  DMT,  DTS  and 
bTP.  Use  of  these  drugs  may  cause  changes 
in  perception  involving  all  the  senses— the 
now-famous  "trip."  Some  users  of  psyche- 
delics have  claimed  new  and  slgniflcant  In- 
sights  or  new  abilities  In  solving  problems, 
utners  have  become  panlckv.  utterly  con- 
tif  .  ;v°''  P'"o''o"ndIy  depressed,  to  the  extent 
that  they  required  pychiatric  hospitallzaUon. 
Flashbacks  —recurrence      of      svmptoms- 

ml'if.K^'i  ''°°'*'"  '°  ^^^^  P'^'^e  as'long  as  sis 
months  after  a  person  has  stopped  taking  the 
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drug.  Questions  about  the  possible  effect  of 
LSD  on  chromosomes  have  been  raised  but 
thua  far  there  is  little  clinical  information 


Glue  et  al. 
Sniffing  glue,  lighter  fluid,  paint  thinner, 
gasoline,  etc..  can  produce  emotional 
changes  similar  to  those  obtained  from  alco- 
hol, as  well  as  more  severe  types  of  confu- 
sion, hallucination,  or  delusion  {e.g..  "I  can 
fly!").  While  these  Inhalants  are  not  addic- 
tive as  such,  people  can  become  dependent 
on  them  Beyond  this  there  is  the  remote  pos- 
sibility of  liver  and  kidney  damage,  and  sup- 
pression of  the  ability  of  bone  marrow  to  pro- 
duce red  blood  cells.  There  is  at  least  one 
reported  case  of  brain  damage.  Deaths  asso- 
ciated with  the  use  of  these  inhalants  are 
usually  by  suffocation  from  using  plastic 
bags,  or  by  accidents  resulting  from  impaired 
Judgment. 

Cough  medicines 
Various  non-prescription  cough  medicines 
are  sought  for  their  alcohol  and  codeine  con- 
tent. Alcohol  content  may  range  from  3.5 
per  oent  (comparable  to  most  beer)  to  40  per 
cent;  codeine  content  is  usually  one  grain 
per  ounce.  Cough  medicine  is  sometimes  used 
by  heroin  addicts  when  heroin  Is  unavailable. 
In  an  attempt  to  avoid  withdrawal  symp- 
toms: more  often  It  Is  used  for  the  codeine- 
alcohol  "high." 

Marijuana 
This  much-discussed  plant  Is  listed  here 
separately  because  there  Is  great  disagree- 
ment among  experts  as  to  Its  nature  and 
effect.  Legally  It  Is  included  with  narcotics 
but  according  to  Dr.  Trellis  It  is  unlike  nar- 
cotics pharmacologically  In  that  it  gives  little 
relief  from  physical  pain,  tolerance  does  not 
occur,  and  it  is  not  addicting. 

A  great  deal  remains  to  be  learned  about 
marijuana.  Its  main  pharmacologic  ingredi- 
ent, tetrahydrocannabinol  (THC).  has  been 
Isolated  only  within  the  past  couple  of  years 
The  amount  of  THC  per  unit  of  marijuana 
varies  considerably,  which  may  account  in 
part  for  the  variation  In  the  effects  of  the 
drug.  Marijuana  does  distort  perception,  but 
the  extent  varies  from  person  to  person  and 
from  time  to  time:  it  also  varies  with  the 
social  setting.  Users  tend  to  handle  these  dis- 
tortions In  keeping  with  their  general  emo- 
tional stability.  Thus,  while  some  people 
smoke  marijuana  without  any  apparent  bad 
effect,  others  have  been  admitted  to  psy- 
chiatric hospitals  In  an  acute  psvchotlc  state 
following  marijuana  use.  Marijuana  depend- 
enc  can  render  a  user  relatively  Ineffectual 
socially  or  intellectually.  Whether  this  is  a 
function  of  the  marijuana  or  the  emotional 
make-up  of  the  user  is  not  known. 

A  major  point  of  contention  is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  marijuana  leads  to  heroin  or 
other  "hard"  drugs.  Physicians  tend  to  say 
no,  citing  the  absence  of  anv  clinical  evi- 
dence. Law  enforcement  officials  counter  by 
pointing  out  that  the  majority  of  heroin- 
users  admit  to  having  smoked  marijuana  at 
one  time.  Dr.  Trellis  feels  that  the  cause  and 
effect  relationship  has  not  been  proved  "It 
should  be  kept  In  mind,"  he  said,  "that  the 
great  majority  of  heroin-users  come  from 
communities  where  not  only  is  heroin  en- 
demic, but  so  is  marijuana,  so  is  wine-drlnk- 
ing  among  young  people,  so  is  tuvenile  petty 
crime  and  every  other  kind  of  anti-social 
behavior.  It's  no  big  surprise  that  heroin- 
users  'started'  with  marijuana,  but  it  simply 
doesn't  follow  that  one  drug  leads  to  an- 
another" 

In  Trellis's  view,  the  best  reason  for  not 
smoking  marijuana  Is  that  It's  against  the 
law.  And  because  there  are  some  serious  un- 
answered questions  about  it.  he  is  not  for 
legalizing  it.  But  he  would  like  to  have  the 
penalty  reduced  to  a  misdemeanor. 

Alcohol 

An  alcoholic's  withdrawal  can  result  in 
convuUlons    and    delirium    tremens    (DT^s). 
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WHY? 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  question  to 
ask  about  drugs  is:  why?  Whv  do  people  take 
all  these  things?  The  reasons  are  obviously 
so  varied  and  so  complex  that  one  is  tempted 
to  answer:  life— and  let  it  go  at  that  But 
even  if  there  are  no  answers,  there  are 
clues  which  should  be  explored. 

Statistics  can  provide  one  clue.  Of  the 
62.045  addicts  listed  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  In  1967 
30.815,  or  49.7  percent,  were  listed  as  black- 
30.881,  or  49.8  percent,  were  listed  as  white 
The  black  population  of  the  United  States 
has  been  estimated  at  about  ten  percent  of 
of  the  total,  yet  in  1967  almost  exactly  half 
of  the  known  narcotics  addicts  were  black. 

Going  back  a  little  further,  in  1963  the 
PBNDD  Included  an  ethnic  breakdown  in 
its  statistics  (a  practice  which  has  apparently 
been  discontinued).  Of  the  48,535  known 
addict*  for  that  year,  Negroes  made  up  53  8 
percent;  Puerto  Rlcans,  11.7  percent:  "Mexi- 
cans,"  6  6  percent:  all  other  Caucasians.  26.9 
percent:  all  others.  .7  percent. 

■I>o  Emll  Trellis,  these  statistics  tend  to 
verify  one  of  his  major  theses:  that  the 
heroin  problem  In  the  United  States  h.is 
been  and  Is  a  "black"  problem,  and  that 
whites  started  paying  attention  to  it  only 
when  their  own  children  began  using  drugs 
He  is  strongly  convinced  that  we  will  never  be 
able  to  deal  with  the  drug  problem  as  long 
as  we  Ignore  the  social  Implications  of  racial 
or  ethnic  prejudice. 

With  this  in  mind.  TrelUs  believes  that  we 
should  look  at  drug  use  on  three  levels. 
which  he  calls  intrapsychic,  intrafamlllal. 
and  Intrasoclal.  In  other  words,  we  should 
look  at  the  psychological  make-up  of  the  in- 
dividual drug-taker:  we  should  look  at  him 
In  relation  to  his  family:  and  we  should 
look  at  him  and  his  family  in  the  context  of 
the  larger  society. 

It  is  probably  not  possible  to  draw  a  psy- 
chological profile  of  a  "typical"  drug  u?er 
Speaking  of  narcotics  addicts,  however. 
Trellis  feels  that  there  are  certain  common 
characteristics  which  seem  to  cut  across 
racial  or  socio-economic  lines.  "Most  nar- 
cotics addicts."  he  said  "are  people  who  don't 
like  themselves,  who  are  not  at  peace  with 
themselves.  They're  chronically  depressed, 
life  has  nu  hope  or  meaning  for  them.  Tliev 
don't  compete  well.  They  don't  do  well  at 
man-woman  relationships:  they're  either  ex- 
ploitive or  dependent.  They  don't  relate  well 
to  authority  figures.  They  have  poor  impulse 
control  and  little  self-esteem.  A  great  deal  of 
their  behavior  is  self-defeating." 

"Here's  an  ironic  thing,"  Trellis  said.  "Ad- 
dicts don't  trust  anybody — yet  an  addict  will 
buy  a  bag  of  'dope'  in  the  street,  from  some- 
body he  doesn't  really  know,  and  hope  that 
It's  been  properly  cut' — otherwise  he  might 
die  of  an  overdose  Besides,  he  has  to  thmk 
of  his  'enemies' — people  he's  shortchanged 
on  money  or  heroin,  or  people  on  whom  he 
has  Informed — because  in  that  case  a  small 
amount  of  rat  poison  or  some  other  substance 
might  be  in  the  bag.  and  that  could  result 
m  his  death." 

Trellis  believes  that  In  family  relationships, 
psychological  factor.s  are  more  ImportBUt 
than  sociological  ones    He  said  that  in  .some 

families  the  relationship  between  parents 
and  a  child  or  children,  or  parent-child 
against  other  parent  and  or  children,  results 
in  emotional  illness  which  may  manifest 
itself  as  a  neurotic  pattern,  or  be  an  apparent 
factor  in  schizophrenia,  or  in  severe  self- 
defeating  behavior.  Including  the  use  of 
drug£. 

At  the  societal  level  Trellis  sees  a  pattern 
which  is  distinctly  racial.  He  believes  that 
conditions  in  ghettos  would  be  sufficient  in 
themselTes  to  cause  blacks,  Puerto  Rlcans, 
and  Mexican-American;  to  have  a  high  rate 
of  narcotics  use.  even  if  psychological  factors 
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were  absent,  which  of  course  they  aren't. 
"There's  a  whole  syndrome  in  the  ghetto," 
he  said:  "crime,  delinquency,  dropping  out 
of  school,  illegitimacy,  Infant  mortality,  al- 
coholism, violence.  Hope  is  low — or  at  least 
It  was  until  Black  Power  came  along.  These 
are  social  conditions  that  are  not  usually 
found  m  white  areas." 

Trellis  said  that  he  was  not  able  to  draw 
a  sociological  profile  of  white  narcotics  users 
because  the  cross-section  Is  too  great.  He  did 
ssy  that  there  are  some  small  groups  of 
mostly  whites  who  use  100  per  cent  pure 
pharmaceutical  narcotics  These  include  doc- 
tors and  nurses:  iatrogenic  addicts — people 
suffering  pain  who  are  addicted  knowingly 
or  unknowingly  by  their  doctors:  and  some 
antl-soclal  people  who  forge  prescriptions  or 
buy  them  from  corrupt  doctors  or  pharma- 
cists. Any  of  these  people  might  turn  even- 
tually to  heroin,  Trellis  said,  but  ordinarily 
they  do  not.  And  taken  all  together  they 
do  not  constitute  a  major  problem  for  society. 

Heroin  is  the  big  problem.  Trellis  said. 
not  only  because  it  is  addicting,  but  because 
getting  it  becomes  a  way  of  life  "Heroin 
costs  about  $7  a  bag."  he  said.  "Consumption 
varies  from  a  bag  a  week  to  six,  eight,  ten 
bags  a  day.  A  lot  of  addicts  are  out  fnatch- 
mg  and  grabbing  to  get  money  to  buy  the 
stuff.  Women  are  prostituting.  There  are  ad- 
dict couples  who  leave  the  house  in  the 
morning.  Just  like  anyone  else,  shoplift  all 
day,  and  come  back  In  the  evening  and  ask 
each  other,  'How'd  you  do  today?" 

"Heroin  traffic  is  big  business,  with  tre- 
mendous profits,"  TrelUs  said.  "And  it's  ex- 
tremely hard  to  police.  The  social  conditions 
which  foster  it  are  all  around  us  in  the  cities. 
KiiA  the  emotional  needs  of  some  people  are 
very  high." 


Drugs:    Part  3 — The  FArLtTRE   of   Laws   and 
Pbograms 

(By  Richard  Rleker) 

The  federal  government  has  been  trying 
to  regulate  the  importation  and  distribution 
of  narcotics  for  rr  jre  than  50  years.  It  has 
not  succeeded:  narcotics  addictior  ji  a  si- 
rlous  and  growing  problem  tod  .y.  Other 
drugs,  too,  are  being  widely  mlsui^ed,  despite 
federal  and  state  prohibitions  carrying  se- 
vere penalties.  Quite  simply,  th*"  drug  laws 
have  failed. 

Narcotics  addiction  treatment  programs 
have  also  been  tried  (rather  fitfully)  over 
the  years.  Some  of  these  have  been  govern- 
ment-sponsored, some  private,  some  a  com- 
bination. Statistically,  In  terms  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  "cured."  these  programs,  too. 
have  failed.  But  some  of  the  more  recent  of 
them  do  seem  to  have  developed  some  prom- 
ising methods  of  treatment. 

THE    LAWS 

Prior  to  1914  It  was  legal  for  a  physician 
to  prescribe  narcotics  for  a  patient  who  was 
an  addict.  In  1914.  however.  Congress  passed 
the  Harrison  Act  to  regulate  the  flow  of  nar- 
cotics. Prom  that  time  on  most  physicians, 
because  of  their  own  possible  legal  Jeopardy. 
refused  to  supply  their  addict  patients  with 
narcotics.  The  addicts  turned  to  illicit  chan- 
nels. 

During  the  1919-24  period,  approximately 
40  cities  had  dispensaries  and  outpatient 
clinics  for  the  medical  treatment  of  addicts. 
with  narcotics  available.  Under  pre.ssure 
from  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  which 
enforced  the  Harrison  Act,  all  of  these  clinics 
were  eventually  closed.  More  addicts  were 
forced  Into  illegal  activities  to  obtain  their 
'■"rugs. 

Through  the  years  the  federal  government 
'ncreased  the  penalties  for  narcotic;  viola- 
tions. Severe  penalties  were  also  instituted 
for  the  misuse  of  "dangerous  drugs"  (am- 
phetamines, barbiturates,  psychedelics.  etc.). 
The  states  built  up  similar  bodies  cf  law. 

Here  are  the  present  federal  pc:ia!tles  for 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  sale  or  possession  of  narcotics  or  dan- 
gerous drugs: 

Narcotics:  Possession 

1st  offense:  not  leee  tlian  2  or  more  than 
10  years  in  prison:  not  more  than  $20,000 
fine.  Minimum  sentence  mandatory,  but 
Judge  may  suspend  it. 

2nd  offense:  5-20  years;  $20,000.  No  pro- 
bation, no  parole. 

3rd  offense:  10—40  years:  $20,000.  No  pro- 
bation, no  parole. 

Narcotics:  Sale 

1st  offense;  5-20  years:  $20,000.  No  proba- 
tion, no  parole  (except  for  marijuana)  For  a 
person  over  18  who  sells  a  narcotic  (Includ- 
ing marijuana)  to  a  person  under  18,  or  con- 
spires to  do  so.  the  sentence  may  be  10-40 
years:  if  the  drug  is  heroin,  the  sentence  may 
be  10  years  to  life,  or.  at  the  Jury's  discretion, 
the  death  p>enalty 

2nd  and  subsequent  offenses:  10-40  years: 
$20,000  No  probation,  no  parole  (except  for 
marijuana,  after  one-third  of  the  sentence 
has  been  served) . 

Dangerous  drugs:  Sale  or  possession  for  sale 
1st  and  subsequent  offenses:  up  to  5  j-ears: 
tip  to  $10,000  A  person  over  18  who  sells  to  a 
person  under  21  may  be  given  up  to  10  years 
and  fined  up  to  $15,000;  for  a  second  offense, 
up  to  15  years  and  $20,000 

Darigerous  drugs:  Possession 

1st  or  2nd  offense;  1  year  and/or  $1000  On 
a  first  convlCTlon.  pjerson  may  be  put  on  pro- 
bation; If  he  does  well,  conviction  can  be 
wiped  out. 

3rd  offense:  up  to  3  years  and  or  $10,000. 

The  federal  law  regarding  the  possession  of 
marijuana  h&s  undergone  a  very  recent 
Change,  as  a  result  of  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision  In  a  case  Involving  Dr.  Timothy 
Leary.  According  to  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney 
John  H.  Bingler,  Jr.,  who  provided  me  with 
the  above  information,  the  Leary  decision 
held  in  effect  that  compllaL.cr  with  the  fed- 
eral law  could  force  a  person  to  incriminate 
himself,  a  violation  of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 
Bingler  said  that  there  probably  would  not  be 
any  more  federal  prosecutions  for  possession 
of  marijuana  until  a  new  statute  was  written. 
Howiver,  he  added,  prosecutions  for  sale  of 
ma:ljuana  would  probably  continue.  And,  of 
course,  prosecutions  for  both  possession  and 
sale  of  marijuana  will  continue  at  the  state 
and  local  levels. 

Under  Pennsylvania  law,  possession  or  sale 
of  narcotics  is  »  felony.  Penalties  for  posses- 
sion range  from  2  to  30  years  in  prison,  with 
fines  of  from  $2000  to  $7500,  depending  on 
the  number  of  the  offense.  Penalties  for  sale 
range  from  5  years  to  life,  with  fines  of  from 
$5000  to  $30,000.  Pennsylvania  also  has  a  law 
against  'he  use  of  narcotics,  with  penalties 
of  up  to  1  year  and /or  a  fine  of  up  to  $5000 
for  a  first  offense,  up  to  3  years  and 'or  a  fine 
of  up  to  $25,000  for  a  second.  The  same  penal- 
ties also  apply  to  the  possession  or  sale  of 
dangerous  drugs. 

THE    PROGRAMS 

In  the  early  Thirties  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  established  hospitals  for  the  treat- 
ment of  narcotics  addicts  at  Lexington.  Ky., 
and  Port  Worth.  Texas.  Addicts  were  wlth- 
draun  from  drugs;  mental  health  profes- 
sionals were  available  for  counseling; 
vocational  and  recreational  programs  were- 
provided. 

Nearly  40  years  later  people  are  still  de- 
bating the  effectiveness  of  these  hospitals. 
Dr.  Emll  S.  TrelUs.  who  spent  two  years  at 
Lexington  as  head  of  the  Women's  Addiction 
Service,  feels  that  on  balance  they  were  not 
successful.  "They  made  a  contribution  at  a 
certain  point  in  time."  he  said  in  a  recent 
Interview.  'At  Lexington  they  took  In  anv- 
bcdv.  regardless  of  race,  and  they  offered 
shelter  and  food  and  a  chance  to  be  wlth- 
drai^Ti  from  drugs.  But  the  place  was  built 
.IS  a.  maximum-security  prison,  and  It  func- 
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tloned  as  a  mlLlmum-securlty  prison,  until 
recent  years  anyway.  They  couldn't  possibly 
provide  more  than  a  fragmented  human  ex- 
perience There  was  no  way  for  the  addicts  to 
take  the  relationships  with  them  when  they 
went  back  to  their  homes.  Except  for  one  pi- 
lot program  In  New  York  City,  there  was  no 
attempt  at  follow-up  ■' 

In  November,  1963.  the  President's  Advisory 
OonunJsBlon  on  Narcotics  and  Drug  Abuse 
recommended  that  the  two  hospitals  "accept 
voluntary  patients  only  for  purposes  of  re- 
search study  In  the  futtire."  Toc'ay,  however, 
the  two  hoepltalfi  are  being  used  for  examina- 
tion and  treatment  of  addicts  under  the 
Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966. 
This  act.  In  the  words  of  a  Public  Health 
Service  flyer,  "repreeents  the  view  that  nar- 
cotic addiction  is  symptomatic  of  an  Illness 
that  should  be  treated  and  not  a  criminal 
circumstance  in  itself."  Under  the  provisions 
of  NARA,  addicts  who  are  charged  with  cer- 
tain federal  crimes  may  choose  treatment  in- 
stead of  prosecution:  or  addicts  convicted  of 
a  federal  crime  may  be  sentenced  by  the  court 
to  oommltment  for  treatment:  or  addicts  not 
charged  with  a  crime  may  ask  to  be  civilly 
committed. 

The  government  Intends  to  eventually  have 
all  of  the  services  provided  under  NARA 
available  in  locaJ  conruntinltles  throughout 
the  country.  In  the  Pittsburgh  area,  the  gov- 
ernment has  contracted  with  the  Harmarvliie 
Rehabilitation  Center  for  post-hc*pitaI  care 
of  approximately  20  addicts. 

Dr.  Trellis  is  in  complete  agreement  with 
this  community  concept.  "Why  should  a 
person  from  Pittsburgh  have  to  go  to  Lex- 
ington for  treatment?"  he  asked.  "That  takes 
too   many    communities   off   the   hook  " 

Turning  to  other  programs.  California  has 
one  that  is  about  t*n  years  old.  The  nu^n 
facility  Is  In  a  former  Naval  officers'  club 
located  in  Corona.  Addicts  are  taken  In  un- 
der chil  commitment  or  In  lieu  of  prison 
sentence*.  Tlie  program  operates  under  the 
Callforma  Board  of  Parole  Educational  and 
recreational  actnitles  are  provided.  Ther* 
are  "halfway  houses"  associated  with  the 
program. 

Another  program  which  began  in  Califor- 
nia has  become  perhaps  the  best-known  in 
the  country.  It  is  Synanon,  begun  in  the  late 
Fifties  by  a  group  of  ex-addlcts.  Synanon 
developed  the  concept  of  the  "therapeutic 
community" — a  "family"  of  residents  work- 
ing together  to  take  care  of  each  other.  Ad- 
dicts are  made  to  "kick  cold"' — withdraw  ab- 
ruptly, with  no  substitute  for  the  drugs  they 
have  been  using.  No  medicines  are  allowed, 
not  even  aspirin. 

Dr.  Trellis  believes  that  the  "therapeutic 
community"  concept  is  an  Important  devel- 
opment. "The  people  who  succeed  at  Synanon 
are  able  to  learn  motivation  and  self-dis- 
cipline." he  said.  "They  are  able  to  Uve  with 
dignity.  They  are  able  to  become  creative, 
not  Jtist  artistically  but  Int-ellectually.  in  a 
variety  of  ways  They've  learned  how  to  Inter- 
act with  other  human  beings  In  a  very  open 
way,  not  fearing  vulnerability  the  way  they 
once  did." 

"Synanon  has  always  been  very  selective," 
Trellis  said.  taking  in  only  the  best- 
motivated  people,  through  a  fairly  elaborate 
Intake  procedure  A  criticism  sometimes 
raised  is  that  they  have  never  released 
figures  on  how  many  people  left  prematurely, 
or  how  many  people  were  able  to  stay  off 
drugs  after  they  left" 

Of  the  more  than  64.000  narcotics  addicts 
presently  known  to  the  govemmeot,  more 
than  half  are  in  New  York.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  New  York  has  developed  a 
variety  of  programs  to  try  to  deal  with  the 
problem. 

New  York  has  a  civil  commitment  program. 
undiT  which  addicts  are  committed  to  state 
hosp  tais  surrounding  New  York  City.  "This 
prog  "am  is  not  working  out  well,"  Trellis 
said.  'One  reason  may  i>e  that   in  any  pro- 
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gram  of  this  type  the  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  the  treatment  Is  taken  away 
from  a  person  so  committed,  and  transferred 
to  his  doctors  and  the  other  authorities." 

Another  New  York  program  is  Daytop 
Village.  This  was  the  first  •therapeutic  com- 
munity" program  on  the  East  Coast.  It  wm 
set  up  by  the  federal  courts,  and  Is  run  by 
a  former  Synanon  resident.  People  from 
Daytop  Village  have  recently  begun  going 
Into  other  communities  to  see  if  they  can 
develop  similar  programs. 

In  New  Tork  in  the  early  SUtles,  Drs. 
Vincent  P.  Dole  and  Marie  B.  Nyswander 
pioneered  what  has  come  to  be  called  "meth- 
adone maintenance."  Methadone  Is  a  syn- 
thetic narcotic.  Dole  and  Nyswander  found 
that  Increasing  Increments  of  methadone 
would  not  only  block  heroin  craving,  but 
would  also  block  the  "high"  produced  clini- 
cally by  a  grain  of  pure  heroin.  (A  grain  of 
pure  heroin  is  equal  to  3-4  grains  of  mor- 
phine; 3  grains  of  morphine  Is  12  times  the 
average  therapeutic  dose  )  In  addition  to 
medical  treatment,  people  in  this  program 
are  given  support.  Job  counseling;,  etc. 

Critics  have  charged  that  this  program 
Is  Just  another  form  of  addiction.  Dr.  Trellis 
believes  that  It  is  a  significant  breakthrough. 
-  "Corlalnly  a  person  has  a  lifelong  commlt- 
_  mept.to  methadone,  which  means  at  least 
a  limitation  to  travel."  he  said  "But  equally 
Important  Is  the  fact  that  methadone  does 
not  meet  the  emotional  needs  we've  talked 
about.  Many  people  on  methadone  turn  to 
alcohol  and  other  drugs  In  an  attempt  to 
deal  with  these  problems.  Sensitivity  and 
control— urlne-testlng  for  drugs,  for  ex- 
ample—are Just  as  Important  in  the  treat- 
ment as  the  methadone  itself.  But  when  a 
person  Is  successfully  treated  with  metha- 
done,  he  is  able  to  function,  he  is  able  tc 
live  with  some  peace  and  dignity," 

Another  program  which  Treius  believes 
has  promise  Is  Phoenix  House,  it  was  devel- 
oped in  New  York  over  the  pa^t  few  years 
It  Is  another  "therapeutic  community"  pro- 
gram, with  ex-addlcts,  storefronts  for  con- 
tacts, etc.  It  operates  under  the  Addiction 
Service  Agency  of  New  York  City,  and  it  is 
also  supported  by  the  Phoenix  Foundation 
The  program  has  stages,  starting  with  a 
Phoenix  Center,  where  an  addict  may  have 
to  kick  his  habit  without  medical  help.  Prom 
there  he  goes  to  a  day-care  center,  then  to  a 
Phoenix  House,  where  treatment  may  last  as 
long  as  a  year.  Following  that  he  goes  to  a 
re-entry  house,"  where  he  begins  to  work 
his  way  back  into  the  community.  People 
may  drop  out  at  various  stages:  currently 
there  are  over  700  people  In  treatment. 

Dr.  Trellla  himself  developed  and  ran  for 
four  years  a  pilot  program  for  treating  nar- 
cotics addiction,  at  Torrance  State  Hospital 
Of  that  program,  he  said  simply:  "It  was  an 
honorable  failure.  Some  patients  are  still 
doing  well;  others  did  well  for  various  pe- 
riods of  time.  And  I  think  to  a  certain  extent 
we  educated  the  oommunltv— the  police  the 
courts,  and  so  on." 

Trellis  went  on  to  say;  "The  biggest  mis- 
take I  made  was  In  pitying  the  addicts  In 
assuming  that  we— society— had  to  do  things 
for  them,  like  getting  them  withdrawn  find- 
ing them  Jobe.  etc.— instead  of  showing  them 
that  was  their  responsibility.  Also,  unless  you 
have  community  involvement— which  we 
weren't  able  to  develop — it  matters  very  little 
what  you  do  in  an  Isolated  hospital  setting 
That's  why  I  consider  the  'therapeutic  com- 
munity' model  as  having  the  greatest  poten- 
tial for  treatment." 

In  reference  to  the  "therapeutic  com- 
munity" concept.  Dr.  Trellis  said  that  it  was 
his  understanding  that  Black  Muslims  have 
had  some  success  In  treating  addiction  "It 
was  mentioned  In  Malcolm  X's  autobiogra- 
phy." he  said.  "I  also  heard  about  it  at 
Lexington  and  again  here  in  Pittsburgh  I 
have  had  no  direct  knowledge  of  it.  however  " 

There  are  no  large-scale   treatment  pro- 
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grams  operating  at  present  in  Pittsburgh,  al- 
though several  small  programs  using  various 
approaches  have  been  initiated.  Elsewhere, 
several  states  are  developing  programs, 
using,  variously,  "therapeutic  community,  " 
"methadone  maintenance."  or  hospital  mod- 
els. It  is  of  course  too  early  to  evaluate  these 
programs. 
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Last  February,  John  E.  Ingersoll,  director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  .  addressed  the  National 
Coordinating  Council  on  Drug  Abuse  Edu- 
cation and  Information.  According  to  the 
New  York  Times,  Ingersoll  told  the  Council 
members  that  drug-abuse  arrests  had  in- 
creased 774  percent  over  the  past  eight  years. 
That  was,  he  said,  "a  shame  and  a  tragedy." 
"We  are  not  preventing  enough  drug  abuse; 
we  are  not  apprehending  enough  peddlers; 
we  are  not  rehabilitating  enough  abusers,"^ 
lie  said.  In  prevention  and  rehabilitation  jiar- 
tlcularly,  he  said,  "we  have  failed  miserably." 

Thus  far  in  this  series  we  have  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  on  narcotics,  specifically  on 
heroin  addiction.  In  terms  of  its  cost  to  the 
individual  and  to  society,  heroin  addiction  Is 
the  most  serious  drug  problem.  And,  as  we 
have  seen,  there  are  no  answers,  only  be- 
ginnings. 

Heroin  addicts,  however,  make  up  only  a 
portion  of  the  drug-using  population.  There 
are  serious  implications  for  society  in  all 
drug  use.  But  are  these  implications  always 
the  same,  or  do  they  vary  from  drug  to  drug 
and  from  person  to  person? 


Dbcgs:  Part  4 — The  Issue  Is  Human  Miskrt 
(By  Richard  Rieker) 
Suppose  we  have  come  to  see  that  "drug 
uae"  in  its  broadest  sense — including,  for 
example,  alcohol— is  all  but  universal  In  our 
society.  And  suppose  we  accept  the  term 
"drug  use"  as  Implying  anything  from  oc- 
casional use  to  physiological  or  psychological 
dependence  to,  finally,  addiction.  And  sup- 
pose we  recognize  that  every  single  case  of 
drug  use  Involves  complex  psychological  and 
socio-economic  factors.  The  big  question 
remains :  what  can  we  do  about  It? 

For  this  final  article  I  put  a  series  of  ques- 
tions to  Dr.  Rmii  3.  Trellis. 

First  of  all,  what  is  your  attitude  toward 
drug  use  in  general? 

I  don't  think  it  can  be  said  that  everyone 
who  uses  a  drug  is  "sick."  anymore  than  it 
can  be  said  that  anjrtlme  any  of  us  does  any 
one  thing  in  a  self-defeating  way  it  Indicates 
emotional  illness.  I  think  more  Important 
Is,  what  is  the  frequency,  the  pattern,  the 
specific  nature  of  the  self-defeating  behavior? 
Also,  what  does  this  behavior  mean  in  the 
context  of  the  person's  life  style? 

What's  the  first  thing  you  do  when  you're 
consulted  about  a  person  who  is  using  drugs? 
I  find  out  what  the  drug  is.  The  implica- 
tions are  different  for  each  drug.  Heroin  Im- 
plies potential  addiction;  It  also  implies 
many  years'  commitment  to  a  way  of  life 
totally  centered  around  getting  the  drug. 
Everybody  who  shoots  heroin  doesn't  become 
an  addict,  but  the  potential  is  always  there. 
It'a  there  for  any  narcotic.  The  doctor  or 
nurse  who  uses  narcotics — self-medicates— 
may  be  in  for  the  same  thing — a  way  of  life, 
a  little  more  graceful  but  Just  as  fixed. 

Barbiturates  might  Imply  the  total  spec- 
trum which  we  talked  about,  from  intermit- 
tent use,  with  whatever  "comfort"  a  person 
gets,  through  physiologic  addiction,  to  death 
from  an  overdose  alone  or  in  combination 
with  alcohol. 

Amphetamines  could  mean  anything  from 
the  occasional  "high"  to  "speeding" — going 
for  days  at  an  exhilarated  rate,  with  little 
food  or  sleep — to  the  tremendous  depression 
which  many  people  fear  when  they  discon- 
tinue the  drug.  In  short,  the  whole  gamut 
of  things  we  discussed  before. 
Psychedellcs  can  mean  a  "good  time"  or  a 


very  bad  one,  with  all  the  consequences  we 
talked  about.  To  me  the  so-called  "good  irlo'' 
carries  all  the  potential  for  a  bad  one  a- 
some  future  time. 

I  dont  know  what  all  the  implications  of 
marijuana  are.  There's  a  legal  risk,  and  on« 
certainly  has  to  ask  why  a  person  is  wiiiin. 
to  run  that  risk.  * 

As  for  glue  and  cough  medicine  and  the 
like,  what  they  imply  to  me  is  a  person  who 
for  some  reason  is  looking  to  be  "high"  much 
of  the  time.  I  don't  think  the  substance  is 
that  important:  what's  important  is  what  it 
means.  A  ten-year-old  child  sniffing  glue  is 
addlcUon-prone;  a  young  adult  who  drives 
all  over  the  county  picking  up  bottles  of 
cough  medicine  may  well  "graduate"  to 
something  else. 

What  else  do  you  look  for?  What  about  tht> 
age  of  the  person? 

Age  Is  important  because  the  younger  the 
person    Is — with    the    exception    of    heroin- 
users— the  more  the  drug  use  can  be  thought 
of  as  a  part  of  adolescence,  and  the  more 
hope  I  might  have  for  the  person. 
Why  the  exception  for  heroin-users? 
It's  my  feeling  that,  with  some  exceptions 
the  heroln-user  Is  so  psychologically  :ii  be 
fore   he  starts  using  heroin   that   he  almost 
has  to  hurt  himself  very  badly  before  he  can 
consider  stopping. 

What  if  the  person  is  beyond  adolescc7u:f> 
Again  the  implications  vary.  If  a  person  in 
his  late  twenties  or  early  thirties  starts  using 
drugs,  for  example,  at  a  time  when  he  should 
be  In  the  prime  of  his  life.  I  ask  myself,  why 
is  he  doing  what  the  young  people  are  doing 
why  doesn't  he  have  something  better  Kolne 
for  himself  * 

What  else? 

I  try  to  find  out  what  the  person's  doing 
with  his  life  in  general— does  he  have  a  Job, 
is  he  in  school,  does  he  have  something  that 
brings  him  some  kind  of  gratification?  Then 
I  might  ask,  what  kind  of  family  does  he 
have — who  cares  attout  him,  and  for  him' 
And  how  much  does  he  have  to  "pay "  them 
for  their  caring?  Sometimes  it's  very  costly 
to  be  loved.  Sometimes  through  any  form  of 
social  deviance  you're  acting  out  the  tincon- 
solouB  wishes  of  those  who  love  you  Some 
sociologists  feel  that  any  deviant  person  acts 
out  for  the  society  at  large.  And  certainly 
one  effect  Is  that  it  allows  the  rest  of  us  to 
feel  'holler  than  thou,"  or,  if  vou  prefer, 
"healthier  than  thou." 

I'd  probably  ask  the  person  how  he  sees 
himfielf  in  the  context  of  drug  use.  The  see- 
ing himself"  is  what's  Important.  If  he  truly 
sees  himself  as  having  no  problems.  I  feel 
that  very  little  can  be  done,  other  than  soing 
through  certain  ritualistic  motions— Lexing- 
ton, psychiatric  care,  threatening  to  ptit  him 
In  Jail,  and  so  on — all  of  which  haven't 
demonstrated  very  much. 

Do  you  write  that  person  off  them? 
I  don't  think  we  should  write  anybody  off. 
But  for  practical  purposes  we  haven't  vet 
found  Institutional  forces  to  deal  effectively 
with  people  like  this.  There  are  certain  ex- 
ceptions— in  our  own  community,  for  ex- 
ample. I  know  two  particularly  sensitive  men 
who  happen  to  be  clergymen,  who  have  had 
success  In  difficult  one-to-one  relationships. 
That  gives  a  modicum  of  hope.  But  these 
people  are  usually  so  overworked,  and  so  mis- 
understood by  the  community  at  large,  as 
well  as  by  the  churches  they  represent — .and 
henoe  so  undersupported — that  they  find  it 
hard  to  work  out  programs. 

We've  been  talking  so  far  as  if  all  drug 
users  were  men.  The  latest  figures  on  nar- 
cotics addiction  show  that  about  15  per  cent 
of  those  listed  are  women.  Are  there  addi- 
tional implications  in  drug  use  by  women? 
The  obvious  one  Is  pregnancy.  If  a  woman 
should  become  pregnant,  either  because  she's 
prostituting  to  support  her  habit,  or  out  of 
a  general  self-destructlveness,  there  are  seri- 
ous consequences  for  her  and  for  society— 
the  unwanted  baby,  the  psychological  con- 


sequences of  adoption  or  therapeutic  abor- 
tion, the  physical  and  psychological  conse- 
quences of  criminal  abortion,  and  so  on. 

Let's  turn  to  race.  I  know  you  draw  major 
implications  from  the  correlation  between 
race  and  the  uae  of  certain  drugs. 

It's  true  that  I  choose  to  emphasize  that 
heroin  use  predominates  in  black.  Puerto 
Rlcan.  or  "Mexican"  ghettos,  as  part  of  the 
ghetto  syndrome.  'Which,  by  the  way.  is  seen 
by  some  people  in  the  ghetto  as  "'beating  the 
Man."  I  recognize  that  that's  an  obvious 
over-simplification.  In  our  society  there  are 
whites  from  a  variety  of  socio-economic 
backgrounds — Squirrel  Hill,  Shadyslde, 
Brookllne,  Momlngslde,  Larimer  Avenue — 
who  are  using  heroin.  But  heroin  is  not  en- 
demic to  those  communities.  And  the  expec- 
tation of  white  people  for  white  people  Is 
certainly  much  different  from  that  of  white 
people  for  black  people.  This  is  racism.  The 
expectation  or  lack  of  expectation  of  the  cul- 
ture at  large  Is  a  factor  In  what  Is  acted  out 
as  social  deviance.  In  this  connection,  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  a  kid  from  Squirrel  Hill 
who  sticks  a  needle  in  his  arm  has  to  be 
much  sicker  than  his  counterpart  In  the 
black  community.  Whether  that's  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  research  or  a  subtle  expression  of  my 
own  racism  is  hard  to  say. 

yet.  when  vou  say  the  white  kid  is  "sicker" 
aren't  you  yourself  coming  dangerously  close 
to  racism,  either  the  white  or  black  kind? 

I  see  the  danger  but  I  dont  think  that's 
what  I'm  doing.  What  I'm  stressing  Is  this 
enormous  differential  in  expectation.  What 
I'm  saying,  in  effect,  is  that  It's  sicker  for  a 
white  kid  to  go  against  society's  expectation 
than  for  a  black  kid  to  live  up  to  it. 

Its  this  difference  In  expectation  that  I 
believe  is  at  the  center  of  all  the  concern 
today  about  drugs.  As  I've  said  before,  we're 
now  being  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
"our  children"  are  using  a  whole  variety  of 
dnies.  and  In  our  confusion  and  hysteria 
we're  acting  as  if  they  were  all  using  heroin— 
which  we  previously  never  cared  about. 
We've  suddenly  discovered  that  the  narcotics 
law  includes  marijuana.  We're  asking  for 
treatment  programs  and  the  only  models  we 
have  are  for  treating  heroin  addiction — or 
the  private  practice  of  psychiatry.  In  our 
frenzy  to  prevent  drug  use — as  if  that  were 
the  only  issue — we're  offering  courses  on 
drugs  to  children  and  parents.  But  all  along 
we  had  in  our  society  a  significant  number 
of  people  addicted  to  heroin,  and  we  didn't 
care.  It's  Ironic,  but  the  fact  of  our  having 
cared  so  little  for  those  grouF»s  inclined  to 
use  heroin,  may  be  part  of  the  Illness  in  our 
society  to  which  our  children  are  reacting. 
In  part  through  their  own  use  of  drugs. 

Let's  look  at  what  has  been  done  to  try  to 
control  drug  abuse.  Take  the  law:  do  you 
have  any  recommendations? 

Philosophically,  one  has  to  consider  the  In- 
tent of  the  law.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  laws  concerning  narcotics  are  intended 
to  remove  people  from  society,  and  to  punish 
them.  In  the  absence  of  effective  treatment 
programs,  this  may  be  in  fact  what  society 
really  wants  to  do. 

Specifically,  I  do  think  that  the  minimum 
mandatory  flve-year  sentence  for  the  sale  of 
narcotics,  with  the  no  probatlon-no  parole 
provision,  should  be  revised.  In  the  first 
place.  If  Incarceration  Is  to  have  any  redeem- 
ing value  to  the  person,  the  possibility  of 
parole  should  exist  so  that  the  person  is 
motivated  to  get  what  positive  things  he  can 
from  the  Institution,  rather  than  finding 
negative  ways  to  adapt  to  it.  And  secondly, 
though  the  Intent  of  the  law  was  to  remove 
the  "pusher"  from  circulation,  the  '"pusher" 
in  most  cases  turns  out  to  be  a  little  man  in 
the  business  who  is  addicted  himself:  It's  sel- 
dom the  people  with  key  ""executive"  posi- 
tions who  get  caught. 

As  for  marijuana,  I  think  that  since  It's 
not  pharmacologically  a  narcotic,  its  legal 
position  should  be  reconsidered. 
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How  do  you  feel  about  legalising  narcotics? 
That  question  is  often  raised  in  reference 
to  the  80-oalled  "British  system."  England, 
today,  does  not  have  a  problem  of  the  magni- 
tude of  oiu's,  not  because  their  "system"  is 
so  good,  but  because  they  never  made  addic- 
tion a  criminal  matter — Instead  they  allowed 
it  to  be  an  Illness  calling  for  medical  treat- 
ment. But  today  the  authorities  in  England 
are  very  concerned  about  the  growing  use  of 
heroin,  cocaine,  and  other  substances.  As  a 
result  they're  imposing  many  restrictions 
on  the  medical  model  which  they've  been 
using.  They're  also  studying  what  is  being 
done  in  this  country  to  see  what  they  might 
adopt.  In  other  words,  there  Is  no  'British 
system" — they  merely  have  not  forced  addicts 
to  become  criminals.  The  closest  I  would 
come  to  advocating  legalized  narcotics  at  this 
mc«nent  In  time  would  be  to  suppwrt  honest, 
well-controlled  methadone  maintenance  pro- 
grams. 

Let's  go  on  to  the  area  of  treatm.ent.  Last 
week  we  looked  at  some  programs  for  treat- 
ing narcotics  addicts.  What  are  your  \yiews 
on  those,  as  well  as  on  treatment  in  general? 
For  heroin  addiction.  I  feel  that  the  thera- 
peutic community  and  methadone  mainte- 
nance concepts  ought  to  be  strongly  sup- 
ported, with  on-going  evaluation,  particu- 
larly Of  methadone  maintenance.  There  are 
two  other  current  concepts  which  I  think 
shotUd  be  re-examined  very  carefully.  One  is 
civil  commitment,  the  other  is  the  avail- 
ability of  withdrawal  beds.  For  the  first,  if 
society  wants  to  get  addicts  off  the  streets, 
civil  commitment  has  merit;  but  New  York 
and  California  experiences  indicate  that  for 
most  addicts  this  is  not  a  very  effective 
treatment  method. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  the  Idea  of  mak- 
ing withdrawal  beds  available.  Many  addicts 
in  the  street  will  say.  If  they  could  only  kick 
their  habit  and  get  a  Job  they  would  be  fine. 
But  it  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over 
that  physiological  withdrawal  is  the  easiest 
aspect  of  treatment  to  achieve,  and  In  itself 
has  very  little  value  beyond  the  temporary 
comfort  of  the  addict,  and  the  fact  that  while 
he's  lying  in  bed  he's  not  shoplifting.  With- 
drawal beds  are  the  easiest  things  for  legis- 
lators to  provide.  I'm  not  opp>08ed  to  with- 
drawal beds  as  such:  I  Just  wish  p>eople 
wouldn't  kid  themselves  that  they  provide 
any  kind  of  significant  treatment. 

For  people  not  using  narcotics,  varying  ap- 
proaches can  be  considered,  depending  on 
the  clinical  circumstances.  In  some  cases 
psychiatric  hospitalization  may  be  necessary. 
For  others,  psychotherapy  or  counseling 
might  be  helpful.  For  the  majority,  however, 
I'm  afraid  that  these  are  neither  indicated 
nor  of  significant  value. 

I  think  we  have  to  find  new  ways  of  work- 
ing with  young  people,  in  groups,  where  they 
themselves  do  the  grouping.  This  requires  a 
great  deal  of  flexibility  on  the  part  of  the 
treatment  staff.  The  staff,  by  the  way,  can 
be  anyone  related  to  the  mental  health  pro- 
fessions, or  for  that  matter  can  be  any  In- 
terested, sensitive  person  with  appropriate 
training  and  sufficient  psychiatric  support 
when  needed.  This  group  approach  also  re- 
quires a  lot  of  interpretation  to  funding 
sources,  to  advisory  boards,  and  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  so  that  the  people  working 
with  the  kids  won't  be  held  personally  re- 
sponsible for  any  self -destructive  act  com- 
mitted by  any  kid  In  the  program — which 
could  happ>en  at  any  hour,  day  or  night. 

You  seem  to  be  implying  that  there  urill 
be  a  lot  of  self-destructive  acts. 

There  well  may  be;  these  kids  are  hurting 
themselves  right  now.  The  pKJlnt  I've  been 
trying  to  make  throughout  this  scries  is  that 
we  must  not  look  at  drug  use  alone,  we  must 
look  at  all  the  things  that  young  people  are 
into.  What  society  seems  to  want  is  some 
servlce-for-a-fee  which  will  make  all  these 
things  go  away- — and  In  my  opinion  that's 
Just  not  possible  today.  That's  why  it's  so 
Important  to  support  those  people  who  are 
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working  well  with  the  kids,  so  that  their 
energy  can  be  directed  to  the  kids  and  not 
dissipated  In  trying  to  Justify  everything 
that's  being  done. 

you  jumped  from  narcotics  addicts  to 
young  people.  What  about  people  in  their 
thirties  or  forties  who  are  using  drugs  other 
than  narcotics? 

Where  p)osslble  we  ought  to  use  the  con- 
ventional approaches — psychotherapy,  coun- 
seling, and  so  on.  But  unless  some  unusual 
person  with  a  great  deal  of  energy  wanU  to 
innovate.  I  don't  think  there's  much  that 
can  be  done  today  for  this  group:  and  there 
certainly  Isn't  much  financial  support  avail- 
able. 

Are  you  saying  that  in  some  circumstancea 
a  lay  person  might  be  more  effective  than 
professionals,  including  psychiatrists? 

Yes.  This  has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
theraj>eutlc  communities.  The  Important  Is- 
sue is  that  the  people  involved  In  treatment. 
In  the  broadest  sense  of  that  word,  be  psy- 
chologically sound  thetnselves.  That  implies 
that  they'll  have  the  kind  of  honesty  to  re- 
port factually  what  happens,  and  that  they 
won't  use  the  drug-users  as  a  means  of  meet- 
ing their  own  emotional  needs. 

/  guess  the  only  major  concept  we  haven't 
discussed  is  prevention.  J  assume  that  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  drug  abuse  is  to  prevent 
it.  Does  anybody  know  how? 

I  certainly  don't  have  any  sp>eclflc  program 
for  doing  it." If  I  had.  I  would  have  announced 
it  long  before  this. 

I  do  think  that  all  of  us  could  begin  to 
think  about  new  ways  of  using  existing  in- 
stitutions to  attack  the  problem.  For  exam- 
ple. schoolB  at  all  levels  have  a  captive  audi- 
ence for  x-number  of  days  out  of  the  year. 
Dare  we  begin  to  take  lime  from  studies  to 
let  children  talk  about  whatever  children 
want  to  talk  about?  Do  we  have  the  time  to 
let  a  first-grader  talk  about  what  it  means  to 
him  when  his  mother  comes  home  from  the 
hospital  with  a  new  baby  with  whom  he  has 
to  compete?  Can  we  let  a  child  in  the  third  or 
fourth  grade  talk  about  loss — a  game,  a  test — 
even  a  parent?  Dare  we  let  kids  really  talk 
about  sexuality,  at  any  level,  apwirt  from 
"sex  education"? 

We  can't  do  these  things  now  because, 
aside  from  the  notion  that  we  "don't  have 
the  time,"  we  aren't  willing  to  pay  for  the 
kind  of  person  called  "teacher"  who  Is  capa- 
ble of  handling  them.  But  if  we  did  do  these 
things,  we  might  be  able  to  prevent  some  of 
what  we're  trying  to  treat  today.  I  think  we'd 
also  be  able  to  see  emerging  mental  illness  in 
some  children  Then,  of  course,  we'd  have  to 
have  the  facilities  for  treating  that. 

To  go  on  with  schools  for  a  moment — 
could  schools  become  relevant  for  parents, 
other  than  as  barometers  of  their  own  self- 
esteem  regarding  their  children's  grades? 
Could  we  use  the  schools  as  a  place  for  con- 
ducting workshops  for  parents,  dealing  with 
subjects  that  affect  both  their  children  and 
themselves?  Suppose  Instead  of  a  "talk 
about  drugs,"  the  parents  had  a  ten-week 
seminar  on  adolescence,  where  they  met  in 
small  groups  with  an  appropriate  leader.  For 
some  this  might  reinforce  the  jKJsltive  as- 
pects of  the  parent-child  relationship:  for 
others  it  might  provide  some  insight  into  the 
negative  aspects.  In  the  process,  a  few  pjarents 
might  experience  such  emotional  stress  that 
they'd  become  significantly  dlstrauight.  The 
exj>erlence  wouldn't  have  made  them  sick,  it 
would  have  brought  Into  the  open  aree^  of 
conflict  which  up  to  then  had  been  dor- 
mant. Again,  we  would  have  to  have  stilB- 
clent  clinical  resources  available  to  meet  such 
problems. 

Are  you  talking  about  "encounter  groups"? 
Not  necessarily.  My  feeling  is  that  true  en- 
counter groupw  should  be  limited  to  those 
who  have  been  somewhat  screened,  so  that 
p>eople  won't  be  unnecessarily  hurt:  or  should 
be  part  of  a  program  which  can  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  are  htirt. 
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What  other  institutions  would  you  use  be- 
sides the  schools? 

Dare  we  reconsider  the  purpose  of  religious 
Institutions?  Should  organized  religion  In  the 
twentaeth  centxiry  do  no  more  than  address 
Itself  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  Its  congrega- 
tions, In  return  for  the  financial  support  of 
thoee  congregations?  Here  again,  in  a  some- 
what captive  audience  assembled  with  the 
hope  of  going  to  heaven,  dare  we  try  to 
bring  heaven  down  to  earth? 

I  think  that  formal  religious  Institutions 
ought  to  think  about  programs  at  every  age 
level  which  would  consider  the  emotional 
needs  of  their  members.  This  doesn't  neces- 
sarily require  In-depth  group  psychotherapy; 
discussion  groups  at  a  conscious  level  might 
be  effective.  Whatever  the  vehicle,  the  Issues 
of  people  living  together  ought  to  be  ex- 
plored. 

I  could  go  on  listing  other  institutions,  but 
I  think  the  point  Is  clear:  we  have  got  to 
find  ways  of  meeting  the  emotional  needs 
of  people  before  they  become  ill.  If  we  can 
do  that.  I  think  we  have  a  chance  of  prevent- 
ing drug  abuse,  as  well  as  some  of  the  other 
symptoms  of  emotional  illness.  Because  as 
I've  said  over  and  over,  drug  abuse  is  not  an 
Isolated  phenomenon.  And  it  can't  be  pre- 
vented, the  way  poUo  once  was.  with  three 
-sugar  xubes.  The  question  Is  not  how  do  we 
prevent  drug  abuse:  the  question  is  how  do 
we  prevent  human  misery. 

•  •  •  •  * 
Postscript:  As  we  were  concluding  this 
series  President  Nixon  sent  to  Congress  a  new 
ten-point  program  for  dealing  with  drug 
abuse.  (New  York  Times.  7/15/69)  The  leg- 
islative package  includes,  among  other 
things,  stiffer  penalties  for  violations  involv- 
ing LSD,  authority  for  federal  agents  to 
break  into  homes  unannounced  to  look  for 
evidence:  new  measures  to  control  importa- 
tion and  distribution  of  illegal  drugs-  and 
new  programs  in  education,  research  and  re- 
habilitation. I  asked  Dr.  Trellis  to  comment 
on  the  President's  program. 

It's  obvious  that  the  people  who  advise  the 
President  have  a  point  of  view  verv  different 
from  mine.  Their  emphasis  is  largely  on  laws 
to  control  and  punish.  When  they  get  into 
education,  they  evidently  feel  that  "brtnglng 
the  facts  to  every  American"  will  meet  peo- 
ples emot.onal  needs.  In  the  section  on  re- 
habilitation. Mr.  Nixon  says  that  ■'Society  has 
an  obligation  both  to  itself  and  to  these 
people  to  help  them  break  the  chains  of  their 
dependency"  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
American  citizens  who  are  black  or  Puerto 
Rican  or  Mexican-American  need  a  few  ad- 
ditional chains  broken. 

In  short,  it's  sad  that  a  collection  of  cliches 
is  being  used  in  a  highly  slmpUstlc  way  to 
try  to  meet  a  series  of  highly  complex  prob- 
lems. But  maybe  at  this  stage  of  our  national 
awareness,  with  the  multitude  of  problems 
facing  us.  Mr.  Nixon  Is  providing  what  most 
Amencans  want. 
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will  be  built.  The  question  is  when  and  by 
whom.  I  think  President  Nixon  read  the 
Pioneering  spirit  of  America  correctly 
when  he  announced  that  this  country 
would  meet  the  challenges  of  technol- 
ogy, competition  and  market  success. 

This  plane,  which  will  fly  at  nearly 
1.800  miles  per  houi-,  will  mean  that  by 
1978.  when  it  will  fly  commercially, 
Tokyo  will  be  as  close  to  Washington, 
D.C..  in  terms  of  Hours  as  London  is  to- 
day. 

We  cannot  delay  that  date  and  that 
achievement  by  putting  off  our  commit- 
ment. There  is  too  much  to  lose  in  terms 
of  technological  leadership. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  sooner  we  can  get  that  plane  in  the 
air.  the  sooner  we  can  begin  realizing  a 
return  on  our  investment. 

The  SST  is  a  sound  program,  compre- 
hensively planned  and  programed  for 
both  technological  and  financial  success 
Thousands  of  man-hours  have  gone  into 
Its  design  and  production.  We  cannot 
allow  that  effort  to  go  down  the  drain 
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TECHNOLOGICAL  ADVANCEMENT 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF     MICHIG.A.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  23,  1969 
Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  rise  in  support 
of  the  supersonic  transport. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  followed  the 
growth  of  aviation,  the  SST  is  an  excit- 
ing prospect  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
passenger  service  and  advancing  tech- 
nology. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  SST 
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Thursday,  September  25.  1969 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  draw  my  colleagues'  attention  to  an 
article  entitled  "Pood  and  Population— 
the  Noncrisis  Crisis,"  by  Mr.  Paul  G 
Hoffman.  This  article  appeared  in  the 
July  issue  of  the  War  on  Hunger,  monthly 
publication  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  of  which  Dr.  John  A 
Hannah,  former  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  is  the  Administrator. 

Paul  Hoffman's  name  is.  of  course 
familiar  to  all  those  who  have  an  interest 
in  the  economic  and  social  growth  of  the 
underdeveloped  regions  of  the  world.  Al- 
though he  is  probably  best  recalled  as  the 
first  administrator  of  the  Marshall  plan 
he  has  subsequently  served  as  president  of 
the  Ford  Foundation.  Since  1959  he  has 
headed  the  development  program  of  the 
United  Nations.  His  has  clearly  been  a 
long  and  distinguished  career  of  service 
to  mankind. 

I  was  most  impressed  by  the  dj'namic 
challenges  laid  down  in  this  article  Mr 
Hoffman  makes  it  quite  clear  that  a 
major  food-population  crisis  is  rapidly 
developing;  if  not  alreadj'  upon  us.  He 
also  explains  why  we  cannot  deal  with 
tills  problem  solely  in  crisis  terms ;  for  to 
do  so  would  only  postpone  the  day  of 
reckoning.  Instead,  he  calls  for  a  program 
of  total  development  of  the  complete  po- 
tential of  the  low -income  countries.  Al- 
though the  time  for  doing  what  must  be 
accomplished,  if  hunger  is  to  be  eradi- 
cated and  birth  rates  to  decline,  is  ex- 
tremely short.  Mr.  Hoffman  is  optimistic 
on  the  chances  of  success. 

Certainly  this  is  a  subject  of  deep  and 
growing  concern  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  to  the  general  public.  I  recom- 
mend it  to  your  reading,  as  follows : 
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Poop  AND  Population— The  Noncrisis  Crisis 
(By  Paul  G.  Hoffman) 
Tote.— The  United  Nations  Development 
Program  is  one  of  the  major  forces  :n  the 
War  on  Hunger.  As  a  member  of  the  UN 
through  the  Agency  for  International  De ' 
velopment.  the  United  States  proposed  'o 
increase  its  contribution  to  the  UNDP  in 
Fiscal  Year  1970  to  $100  million,  compa'-ed  to 
S70.3  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1969.  The  total 
pledged  by  all  nations  in  1969  is  an  estlmatwi 
$196  million.)  ^ 

Amid  the  welter  of  facts  and  assumptions 
characterizing  the  food -population  problem 
three  things  at  least  .seem  clear.  First,  a  crisis' 
of  major  proportions  is  certainly  shaping  up 
if  it  Is  not  already  upon  us.  Second,  we  can't 
afford  to  think  of  or  deal  with  this  situation 
solely  in  crisis  terms  for  to  do  so  will  only 
postpone  the  day  of  reckoning  and  not  avert 
it.  Third,  the  food-population  problem  can 
be  resolved  because  new  technologies— some 
already  perfected  and  others  within  our 
grasj^make  it  possible  for  us  to  do  so. 

We  know,  to  our  sorrow,  that  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  throughout  Asia.  Africa 
Latin  America  and  the  Middle  East  rarely' 
if  ever,  get  enough  nourishing  food  to  eaf 
and  that,  while  few  may  be  literally  starving 
a  great  many  are  dying  prematurelv  from  the 
effects  of  chronic  malnutrition.  -This  is  an 
appalling  human  tragedy. 

We  also  know  that  the  tragedy  threatens 
to  deepen,  because  the  number  of  mouths 
to  be  fed  in  these  areas  of  deprivation  Is 
increasing  by  perhaps  55  to  60  million  every 
year.  We  know,  finally,  that  no  part  of  the 
earth  can  hope  to  remain  untouched  by  the 
political  instability,  social  unrest  and'  eco- 
nomic dislocation  which  the  food-population 
imbalance  in  the  developing  countries  is 
bound  to  cause.  Herein  lies  the  "crisis"  aspect 
of  the  situation. 

Beyond  doubt,  there  is  urgent  need  for 
intensified  action  on  both  the  food  produc- 
tion and  family  planning  fronts.  As  regards 
the  first  of  these  are.is  a  great  deal  has  .il- 
ready  been  accomplished  bv  the  development 
of  high-yield  cereals.  In  a  number  of  coun- 
tries, millions  of  acres  have  been  converted 
from  low-yield  to  hlgh-vield  varieties  of  rice 
wheat  and  corn  with  a  consequent  doubling 
of  output  per  acre.  However,  much  remains 
to  be  done.  For  example,  onlv  a  small  start 
has  been  made  toward  enriching  the  nutri- 
tional value  of  rice,  wheat,  corn  and  other 
nonmeat  foodstuffs  which  make  up  so  large 
a  part  of  the  average  man's  diet  In  the  low- 
income  countries. 

Containing  the  population  explosion  is  a 
more  difficult  matter,  since  effective  birth 
planning  measures  require  a  long  lead  -ime 
before  showing  appreciable  results.  Neverthe- 
less, far  swifter  progress  is  possible  in  this 
field  than  has  as  yet  been  achieved. 

But  intensified  basic  agricultural  research 
and  expanded  action  to  foster  family  plan- 
ning, essential  though  they  are.  will  not  pro- 
vide the  total  answer  to  the  food-population 
problem.  What  Is  necessary,  rather,  is  a  many- 
faceted,  closely  Integrated  attack— pressed 
home  ivlth  urgency  but  also  with  due  deliber- 
ation and  great  perseverance. 

THE     NEED    FOR    "TOTAL  "    DEVELOPMENT 

The  United  Nations  Development  Program, 
in  close  collaboration  with  16  international 
agencies  and  in  cooperation  with  more  than 
a  score  of  bilateral  programs  (Including,  of 
course,  that  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development!,  is  supporting  the  efforts  of 
over  120  low-income  countries  bo  solve  the 
food-population  problem.  The  rationale 
which  underlies  UNDP  activities,  and  which 
has  evolved  over  many  years  of  practical  field 
experience,  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  food-population 
imbalance  in  the  low-income  countries  Is  part 
of    the   overall   development   problem    those 
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countries  face  and  cannot  successfully  be 
dealt  with  in  isolation.  It  can.  in  fact,  only 
be  corrected  when  the  entire  economic,  social 
and  cultural  climate  in  a  given  area  becomes 
favorable  to  this  process. 

This  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider 
how  complex  and  closely  interlocking  are  the 
many  elements  Involved. 

There  Is  a  somberly  curiotis  fact  about  the 
fnod-population  problem — the  fact  that  Its 
causes  and  effects  are  so  closely  entwined  with 
each  other  as  to  form  an  unusually  vicious 
circle.  To  be  specific,  the  combination  of  mal- 
functioning agricultural  systems  and  exces- 
sive population  growth  tends  to  create  con- 
ditions that  keep  food  production  down  and 
birth  rates  up.  Thus,  the  problem  is  perpetu- 
ated by  its  own  consequences. 

The  myriad  of  impediments  to  economic 
growth,  which  both  stem  from  and  result  In 
a  low  level  of  agricultural  production,  also 
contribute  to  the  population  problem.  Al- 
though the  mechanism  is  still  not  fully  un- 
derstood, there  seems  to  be  a  definite  rela- 
tionship between  widespread  poverty  and 
high  birth  rates.  Where  one  exists,  you  almost 
always  find  the  other.  But  when  living  stand- 
ards rise,  birth  rates  generally  go  down  and. 
indeed,  there  is  some  evidence  to  show  that 
the  former  is  essential  to  the  latter. 

SOME    EXTRAORDINAHV    STUBBORN    PROBLEMS 

Beyond  these  complexities  of  cause  and 
effect,  there  are  certain  other  conditions 
prevalent  throughout  the  underdeveloped 
parts  of  the  world  which  have  thus  far  made 
the  food-population  imbalance  hard  to 
r6Ctlf  V- 

One  of  these  Is  that,  until  quite  recently, 
much  of  the  land  area  In  the  low-income 
countries  was  literally  terra  incognita — ^mh 
potentially  fertile  areas  unsurveyed,  soil 
conditions  untested,  water  resotu-ces  of  all 
kinds  unexplored,  and  fertilizer  and  Irriga- 
tion needs  largely  unevaluated.  Another  lim- 
iting circumstance  has  been,  and  remains, 
the  shortage  of  agricultural  technicians,  of 
rural  extension  workers,  and  even  of  ordi- 
nary farmers  literate  enough  to  read  a  sim- 
ple Instructional  pamphlet. 

Outdated  and  inefficient  land  tenure  sys- 
tems played  and  still  play  an  adverse  role.  So, 
too.  does  the  fact  that  in  many  developing 
areas  there  is  little  economic  incentive  for 
the  average  farmer  to  produce  more  than  his 
own  family  needs  for  subsistence.  The  dep- 
redations of  insects,  rodents  and  birds  on 
growing  crops — as  well  as  the  spoilage  of 
foodstuffs  In  transit  or  in  warehouses — also 
make  drastic  inroads  on  available  supplies. 
This  listing  does  not  exhaust  the  roster  of 
problems  which  spark  the  food-population 
crisis  and  fuel  Its  continuation.  What  it  does 
Is  to  demonstrate  the  complexity  of  that 
crisis.  Its  huge  dimensions,  and  the  inade- 
quacy of  an  emergency-oriented,  fire-fight- 
ing approach. 

Nevertheless,  despite  past  discouragements 
and  present  dangers.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
threat  of  widespread  famine  in  the  world's 
low-income  countries  need  never  material- 
ize. Beyond  this  I  am  equally  convinced  that 
these  countries  can  within  the  foreseeable 
future  make  the  kind  of  overall  develop- 
ment progress  which  would,  among  much 
else,  largely  banish  hunger,  malnutrition  and 
all  their  attendant  miseries  from  the  global 
scene.  That  will  be  by  no  means  an  easy  task. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  an  impossible  one. 

PREINVESTMENT    AND    PRODUCTI\^Ty 

One  reason  I  feel  such  confidence  is  the 
accumulation  of  evidence  that  jxsverty  in  the 
low-income  nations— including  their  agri- 
cultural underdevelopment — does  not  stem 
from  any  lack  of  natural  or  human  resourcee 
but  from  a  great  under-utlUzatlon  of  those 
resources.  In  fact,  according  to  generally 
accepted  estimates,  the  low-income  countries 
are  currently  able  to  employ  only  about  20 
percent  of  their  natural  resource  potentials 
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and  about  10  percent  of  their  human  produc- 
tive capabilities. 

Another  reason  for  optimism  is  that  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  the  majority  of  the 
developing  lands  have  successfully  laid  the 
groundwork  for  altering  this  ratio  and  for 
converting  their  latent  wealth  into  produc- 
tive wealth-m-belng.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized that  this  vital  but  often  'hidden- 
progress  has  very  largely  achieved  through 
the  efforts  of  low-income  countries  them- 
selves, for  they  have  borne  and  are  bearing 
the  major  share  of  the  costs.  But  it  must 
equally  be  realized  that  external  develop- 
ment aid  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
a  vital  supplementary  factor. 

As  the  world's  largest  channel  for  multi- 
lateral prelnvestment  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  low-income  countries,  the  United 
National  Development  Program  is  an  active 
force  on  virtually  every  sector  of  the  drive 
for  economic  growth.  It  helps  governments 
representing  more  than  1.5  billion  people  to 
survey,  assess,  and  make  fuller  use  of  their 
untapped  natural  resources. 

These  prelnvestment  projects  have  a  two- 
fold aim.  The  first  is  to  create  favorable  con- 
ditions for  mobilizing  development  capital 
on  a  sound  and  businesslike  basis  from  both 
domestic  and  external  sources.  The  second 
is  to  prepare  the  way  for  fully  effective  use 
of  such  capital  and  of  all  other  available 
economic  and  human  assets. 

ACCENT   ON    AGRICULTURE 

During  the  last  ten  years,  the  UNDP  has 
supported  many  hundreds  of  large  and 
smaller-scale  agricultural  projects  with  a 
total  cost  of  over  $950  million— more  than 
half  of  which  was  met  by  the  developing 
countries  themselves.  Tills  figure  represents 
roughly  33  percent  of  total  program  com- 
mitments. 

A  wide  range  of  activities  Is  Involved.  They 
include  integrated  rural  development,  land 
and  water  use.  forestry,  fishing,  plant  pro- 
duction and  protection,  animal  production 
and  health,  food  processing  and  marketing, 
and  adult  literacy  training  for  farm  families. 
Though  several  members  of  the  U.N.  agency 
family  have  collaborated  in  carrying  out 
such  UNDP-supported  projects,  the  bulk  of 
the  responsibility  has,  of  course,  been  en- 
trusted to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization (FAG). 

Space  allows  only  the  barest  sampling  of 
the  agricultural  development  work  under- 
taken by  the  UNDP,  its  participating  agencies 
and  low-income  countries  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  But  a  very  brief  sketch  of  two  major 
projects  will  give  at  least  some  Impression  of 
the  Program's  activities  In  this  field. 

In  1962,  the  UNDP  Joined  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Upper  Volta  and  FAO  to  found  an 
Agricultural  Training  Center  at  Bobo-Dl- 
oulasso.  This  project,  which  has  recently  been 
expanded  in  scope  and  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional five  years,  serves  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
coordinated  rural  development  effort.  The 
Center  conducts  advanced  courses  for  agri- 
cultural specialists,  accelerated  training  for 
lower-level  technicians,  refresher  studies  for 
government  personnel  and  "on-the-job" 
training  for  the  area's  leading  farmers.  A 
demonstration  farm  has  been  set  up  to  pro- 
duce Improved  seeds  and  animal  breeding 
stock  for  local  use.  Families  living  in  a  small 
model  village  established  by  the  project  have 
tripled  their  incomes  and  doubled  their  corn 
harvests. 

Fifteen  to  20  similar  communities  are  now 
being  planned  and  these,  in  turn,  will  be- 
come prototypes  for  a  nation-wide  program. 
Future  activities  will  also  include  formation 
of  an  Agricultural  Extension  Section  to  help 
raise  farm  output  and  rural  living  standards 
the  Inauguration  of  radio  broadcasts  with 
associated  "listener-discussion"  groups  .  .  . 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Regional  Develop- 
ment  Organization  to  work  with   local  co- 
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operatives    In    providing    credit,    marketing, 
health,  sanitation  and  other   vital  services. 

AN     ALL-AROUND    ATTACK 

A  survey  assisted  by  the  UNDP  and  FAO 
has  drawn' up  detailed  J79  million  Investment 
plans  for  forestry  and  mixed  farming  develop- 
ment in  northeastern  Nicaragua.  The  study 
disclosed  that  this  region  has  the  capacity 
for  meeting  most  of  the  country's  food-grain 
requirements,  for  doubling  the  present  size  of 
its  cattle  herds,  and  lor  significantly  increas- 
ing fish  catches.  Proper  exploitation  of  these 
potentials  would  free  land  In  the  West  for 
expanded  production  of  export  crops.  Of  even 
greater  Importance,  the  project  revealed  that 
forestry  development  in  the  area  would  an- 
nually yield  some  600.000  tons  of  unbleached 
pine  fibers  with  a  sales  value  exceeding  $70 
million  dollars. 

The  UNDP — working  with  the  United  Na- 
tions Office  of  Technical  Cooperation.  ILO. 
UNESCO,  the  World  Bank,  WHO  and  other 
participating  agencies — Is  also  involved  in  a 
broad  spectrum  of  non-agricultural  activities 
which  are  intimately  related  to  solving  the 
food   population    problem. 

Among  these  are  projects  for  industrial  ex- 
pansion, for  the  improvement  of  public  utili- 
ties and  services,  for  equipping  large  num- 
bers of  men  and  women  with  many  kinds  of 
essential  skills,  for  raising  health  and  social 
welfare  standards  and.  of  course,  for  extend- 
ing voluntary  birth  control  measures  In  this 
latter  field,  our  work  has  largely  been  con- 
fined thus  far  to  helping  governments  carry 
out  demographic  and  other  population 
studies.  But  we  hope,  indeed  we  expect,  that 
we  will  shortly  be  called  on  to  play  a  much 
greater  part  in  meeting  this  absolutely  criti- 
cal challenge. 

Not  onlv  in  Its  agricultural  efforts,  but  all 
across  the'  board,  the  UNDP  has  received  very 
generous  support  from  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  has  provided  valuable 
guidance  for  our  work  through  its  member- 
ship in  our  Governing  Council.  It  has  volun- 
tarily contributed  nearly  $800  million  to  our 
central  resources.  Beyond  this  it  has  fur- 
nished direct  supplementary  aid  to  scores  of 
projects  all  over  the  world. 

WHAT    NEXT    IN    THE    WAR    ON    HUNGER 

Mr.  A.  H  Boerma.  Efcrector-Oeneral  of  FAO. 
has  expressed  the  view  that  the  Idea  of  a  race 
between  food  production  and  population 
growth  is  an  oversimplification.  He  feels  that 
an  effective  response  to  the  food -population 
crisis  in  the  developing  countries  requires  an 
overall  attack  on  the  basic  problems  of  pov- 
erty. I  think  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  that 
this  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

Clearly,  much  must  be  done  la  the  agricul- 
tural field  alone.  Here  there  are  certain  key 
areas  which  deserve  a  high  priority  To  list 
but  a  few.  intensive  work  must  be  done  on 
the  development  of  cereal  and  vegetable 
strains  with  a  high  protein  content  System- 
atic efforts  must  be  made  to  harvest  rather 
than  simply  "hunt "  the  seas  More  research 
must  be  carried  out  on  inexpensive  and  safe 
pesticides  and  on  Improved,  more  readily 
available  fertilizers.  There  must  be  greater 
efforts  to  introduce  and  win  acceptance  of 
modern  farming  techniques  so  that  the  full 
potentials  of  the  "green  revolution"  can  be 
realized.  Perhaps  above  all.  there  must  be  in- 
creased emphasis  on  integrated  rural 
development. 

Still  we  should  think  In  broader  terms  than 
these.  For  the  wise  physician  treats  more 
than  the  ailment,  he  treats  the  whole  person. 
If  we  are  to  cure  the  critical  ailment  of  food- 
population  Imbalance  which  afflicts  two- 
thirds  of  mankind  and  threatens  all  the  rest 
we  must  take  a  similar  approach. 

We  must  work  for  the  total  development  of 
all  the  vast  productive  potentials  which  the 
low-income  '-ountries  possess.  And  we  must 
seek  to  integrate  that  development  with  sl- 
multaneotis  progresE  toward  a  unified  global 
economy. 
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AUSTRALIA  BUYS  P-111 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  September  25,  1969 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Prime 
Minister  Gorton  haa  Informed  the  Aus- 
tralian Legislature  and  the  people  of 
Australia  of  his  decision  to  acquire  the 
P-111  aircraft,  according  to  news  re- 
ports. 

Among  other  things,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister stated : 

For  thlB  piirpoee  It  18  the  be»t  alrcralt  In 
the  world,  and  our  military  advisers  after 
evaluating  other  possible  aircraft  types  tell 
us  that  there  Is  not  In  being  or  In  prospect 
any  aircraft  that  would  approach  the  al- 
ready demonstrated  performance  of  the  P- 
111  as  a  Strike  aircraft  of  the  kind  the 
RAAP  requires. 

This  expression  is  shared  by  many  of 
us  who  have  felt  all  along  that  the  P-111 
is  the' finest  aircraft  of  its  type  in  the 
world,  and  the  only  aircraft  that  can  do 
many  of  the  essential  jobs  of  a  true 
strike  aircraft. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
I  include  the  news  report  from  Can- 
berra, which  follows ; 

The  Prime  MUilster  made  the  foUowlng 
statement    to    the    House    this    evening. 

This  House  will  know  that  the  govern- 
ment recently  sent  a  high-level  mission  to 
the  United  States  to  discuss  matters  con- 
cerning P-111  aircraft. 

That  mission  has  now  submitted  Its  re- 
port to  the  government  and  the  government 
has  considered  It. 

However,  before  detailing  the  matters  dis- 
cussed and  the  conclusions  reached  there 
Is  one  matter  which  I  believe  should  be  made 
clear. 

Because  of  the  great  publicity  which  has 
been  given  to  any  accident  In  which  anv 
F-111  aircraft  has  been  involved  there  has 
grown  up  a  feeling  that  the  aircraft  Itself  is 
unsafe. 

The  record  shows  that  this  belief  Is  slmplv 
not  true.  ■' 

The  United  States  Air  Force  fleet  of  P-Ili 
aircraft  have  now  been  flying  for  a  total 
of  more  than  40,000  hours.  Including  more 
than  25,000  hours  In  the  operation!!  com- 
mand, and  now  has  an  accident  record  bet- 
ter, for  example,  than  the  super  Sabre  or 
the  Phantom  and  better  than  any  other  P 
century  series  of  aircraft. 

On  the  record,  the  aircraft  Is  not  unsafe 
and  this  should  be  known. 

The  matters  discussed  by  the  mission  re- 
lated to  the  aircraffs  range.  Its  weapons  load 
the  assurance  of  a  continuing  supply  of 
spare  parts  during  its  service  life,  and  the 
fatigue  performance  of  the  wing  carrv 
through  box. 

.  «*^»^*"**'^  advisers  are  completely  sat- 
isfied  that  the  range  and  weapons  load  of 

»K*  f^''^^  "^^  ™^^*  "^e  requirements  of 
the  Air  Force,  as  set  down  when  the  decision 
to  order  the  aircraft  was  made. 

It  will  do  the  job  which  the  Air  Force 
wanted  an  aircraft  to  do. 

^J^^L.^''^  ^^°  completely  satisfied  that 
there  will  continue  to  be  a  full  avallabUltv 
of  spares,  readUy  available,  during  the  full 
perlwl    of   service   of   the  aircraft   with    the 

Furthermore,  our  advice  is  that  the  P-lll 
both  in  practice  and  during  operations,  has 
demonstrated  a  capacity  to  deliver  a  bomb 
load  in  any  weather  condition  with  unprece- 
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dented  accuracy,  whether  the  target  can  be 
seen  or  not. 

For  this  purpose  It  Is  the  best  aircraft  In 
the  world,  and  our  military  advisers  after 
evaluating  other  possible  aircraft  types  tell 
us  that  there  Is  not  In  being  or  In  prospect 
any  aircraft  that  would  approach  the  already 
demonstrated  performance  of  the  P-lii  as  a 
strike  aircraft  of  the  kind  the  RAAP  reqtilres. 
The  Government  believes  that  the  RAAP 
must  have  an  ultra  modern  bomber  strike 
aircraft  to  replace  the.  Canberras  which  are 
now  the  RAAP-s  only  strike  force. 

The  Government  knows  that  the  Can- 
berras are  approaching  the  limit  of  theU 
senlce  life. 

And  the  considerations  which  I  have  set 
out  above  all  point  to  the  P-lll  as  the  best 
aircraft  to  be  this  replacement,  without  ex- 
ception. 

But  there  remains  the  problem  of  the  fa- 
tigue performance  of  the  wing  carry  through 
box. 

This  has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  us 
because  it  indicates  that  we  would  not  get 
the  length  of  service  from  the  aircraft  which 
we  require,  or  anything  approaching  it. 

And  our  concern  has  been  shared  by  USAP 
although  the  United  States  already  has  over 
120  P-  111  aircraft  operating  with  the  present 
wing  box. 

As  a  result  of  this  concern  two  matters  are 
in  progress. 

Firstly  the  wing  box  which  gave  an  in- 
sufficiently long  life  under  test  has  been  mod- 
ified as  a  result  of  Information  gained  and  is 
to  begin  a  new  series  at  fatigue  tests  next 
month. 

Secondly  more  far-reaching  activity  has 
been  undertaken  to  overcome  the  fatigue 
problems  identified  as  limiting  the  service 
life  of  the  aircraft. 

Action  taken  has  been  comprehensive  and 
has  included  the  participation  of  groups  of 
technical  experts  from  universities,  industry 
and  government  all  participating  in  detailed 
reviews  of  the  test  results  and  proposed  ac- 
tions to  resolve  those  technical  problems. 

These  groups  have  been  assisted  by  Austra- 
lian structural  experts. 

As  a  result  of  these  investigations,  a  new 
design  of  the  wing  carrv  through  box  is  un- 
der way  and  it  is  Intended  that  this  new 
design  win  be  fitted  to  P-lll  aircraft  by 
1972  ' 

But.  of  course,  the  new  design  box— which 
our  mission  has  advised  los  It  confidently 
exf>ect6  to  be  successful — has  not  yet  been 
In  practice. 

The  question  posed  now  Is  whether  we 
should  accept  our  P-Uls  with  the  modified 
wing  box  which  is  due  to  begin  testing  next 
month. 

If  we  do  It  Is  expected  that  this  box  will 
give  our  F-Uls  a  longer  service  life  than 
the  present  wing  box  but  not  the  length  of 
service  life  we  require. 

Modifications  seen  to  be  required  would 
be  made  to  the  wing  boxes  already  fitted  to 
our  aircraft  without  additional  charge  to  the 
RAAP 

The  Government  has  decided  that  pro- 
vided the  modified  wing  box  to  be  tested 
next  month  lives  up  to  expectations  we 
should  accept  the  aircraft. 

ThU,  however,  is  conditional  on  an  agree- 
ment which  has  been  reached  that  whatever 
Is  needed  to  finally  overcome  the  wing  box 
problem  will  be  incorporated  in  our  aircraft 
at  the  appropriate  time  and  at  no  Increase 
to  the  ceiling  price  under  the  formula  ap- 
plicable to  the  purchase  of  our  aircraft. 

That  is  to  say  that  unless  the  modified 
wing  box  we  now  propose  to  accept  meets 
the  endurance  requirements  for  which  it  is 
designed,  the  USAP  will  replace  it  with  the 
new  design  box  to  be  available  In  1972— 
again  with  no  Increase  to  the  ceiling  price 
under  the  formula  applicable  to  the  pur- 
chase of  our  aircraft. 

A  further  safeguard  is  the  agreement  that 
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should  one  or  more  of  the  wing  boxes  »^ 
now  propose  to  accept  become  unserviceable 
due  to  a  design  deficiency  before  the  ne« 
design  box  is  ready  for  fitting,  then  the 
united  statee  win  replace  those  boxes  at  no 

f,^«,"'.i!*~"*°*'  "  °^**''  "  ""^y  ^  neces.sarv 
until  the  new  wing  box  is  available  for 
fitting.  -"^ 

As  a  result  of  these  agreements  we  have 
therefore  decided  to  accept  delivery  of  our 
P-lll '8  as  soon  as  the  fatigue  tests  beginnins 
next  month  have  proved  successful 

We  believe  that  In  so  doing  we  will  be 
greatly  strengthening  the  defence  capacity  of 
Ausfa^Ua^-and  that  the  remaining  problems 
of  the  aircraft  which  Is  not  one  of  ^fe^ 
but  of  service  Ufe— will  have  been  overcome 
by  the  arrangements  to  fit  new  boxes— or  re- 
placement boxes  until  the  new  boxes  ire 
ready.  "   ■"^® 

I  believe  I  should.  In  this  statement  re- 
"".Vl  ™«™'^'"s  ^hat  the  arrangement  made 
With  the  USAP  for  those  aircraft  was  that 
the  celling  cost  was  to  be  dollars  5  95  mll- 
Uon  plus  escalation  of  labour  costs  and  m.-i 
terlals  after  1965,  modlflcatlon  requested  by 
the  RAAP,  and  Improvement,  modification 
proposed  by  the  USAP  and  accepted  by  the 

The  combined  effect  of  this  Item  will  ao- 
proxlmate  dollars  1 .5  million  per  alrcraf ' " 

I  would  also  add  that  the  USAP  has  rie- 
clded  to  go  to  a  RP-lllA  version  for  the  re- 
connaissance aircraft  and  that  this  decision 
now  makes  it  possible  for  the  RAAP  to  pro- 
ceed  to  a  reconnaissance  version  of  the  F- 
IllC  as  originally  contemplated,  which  will 
be  common  with  the  reconnaissance  aircraft 
in  the  USAP  inventory.  "'reran 

Before  the  government  makes  a  decision 
on  this  matter  the  government  would  re- 
quire far  more  Information  as  to  cost 

Sir.  I  hope  the  House  and  the  country  will 
agree  that  our  Air  Force  needs  a  strike 
bomber  most  effective  in  operations. 

I  hope  they  will  accept  the  advice  of  our 
military  experts  that  the  P-in  is  far  and 
away  the  best  such  bomber  available 

And  I  believe  they  will  agree  our  accept- 
ance of  the  bomber,  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions I  have  set  out,  will  be  a  powerful  add'- 
tlon  to  our  capacity  to  defend  ourselves  in 
need. 


INCREASE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 


OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  25.  1969 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  note  that,  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quest of  132  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Democratic  caucus  the 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  caucus  has 
today  called  for  a  special  caucus  on 
October  7.  1969,  at  10:30  a.m. 

The  purpose  of  this  special  meeting  is 
to  consider  a  resolution  relating  to  en- 
actment of  meaningful  across-the-board 
increases  in  the  social  security  benefits 
of  not  less  than  15  percent. 

The  complete  resolution  which  .vill  be 
considered  is  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  infiationary  impact  which 
continues  without  restraint  is  a  critical  bur- 
den on  the  elderly  on  retirement;  and 

Whereas,  the  cost  of  living  has  skyrocketed 
since  the  last  Social  Security  benefit  Increase 
and  further  increases  in  the  cost  of  living 
this  year  will  continue  to  widen  the  gap  be- 
tween Social  Security  benefits  and  the  cost 
of  living;  and 
Whereas,     the     ten    percent    Increase    in 


Social  Security  benefits  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration effective  April  1,  1970  is  too 
little  and  too  late;  and 

Whereas,  the  Increase  in  Social  Security 
benefits  should  not  be  deferred  until  the 
Administration  prepares  its  broad-scale  wel- 
fare program; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
Democratic  Caucus  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  91st  Congress 

That  It  Is  the  sense  of  this  Caucus  that 
meaningful  across-the-board  Increases  In  So- 
cial Security  benefits  of  not  less  than  15  per- 
cent should  be  enacted  this  year; 

That  the  Ways  ,ind  Means  Committee  ex- 
pedite a  meaningful  Increase  in  Social  Se- 
curity benefits,  if  the  Committee,  as  a  re- 
sult of  its  study,  reaches  the  same  conclusion; 

That  this  decision  should  not  be  delayed 
by  other  legislative  consideration. 

I  am  also  delighted  to  note  the  state- 
ments in  support  of  this  position  for  im- 
mediate 15-percent  across-the-board  in- 
creases in  social  security  benefits  by  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCormack.  Speaker 
of  the  House,  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert, 
majority  leader,  and  the  Honorable  Ger- 
ald Ford,  minority  leader. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
legislation  will  be  enacted  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  Our  responsibility  to  the 
senior  citizens  of  America  requires  im- 
mediate action. 


TRADE  WITH  THE  ENEMY 
CONTINUES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  25,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
ce:it.  hard-working  American  citizens 
remain  flabbergasted  as  to  why  their 
country  continues  to  trade  with  Red 
countries,  consequently  strengthening 
their  enemy. 

Some  have  even  questioned,  if  our  na- 
tional policy  is  to  trade  with  these  Bol- 
sheviks, why  no  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  release  of  our  military 
prisoners  of  war  held  captive  by  the  Red 
puppets — North  Vietnam,  North  Korea, 
and  Red  China. 

I  include  the  Herald  of  Freedom  for 
September  5,  1969,  several  news  clip- 
pings, and  the  Wajhington  Intelligence 
Report  for  June  1W9: 

I  Prom  the  Herald  of  FYeedom.  Sept.  5.  1969] 
Trading  With  the  Enemy 

Over  the  years,  since  Soviet  Russia  ceased 
being  "our  noble  aUy"  at  the  close  of  World 
War  II,  the  Communists  have  been  the 
enemy  of  the  United  States  and  all  the  free 
nations  of  the  world.  This  has  been  the 
period  of  the  Cold  War  in  which  the  United 
States  has  been  "fighting  '  Communism  with 
policies  of  containment.  '  giving  way  to 
"brldge-bui  ling."  in  what  has  been  termed 
by  President  Nixon  as  an  "era  of  confronta- 
tion." He  has  stated  he  wishes  to  end  this 
era  and  begin  an  "era  of  negotiation." 

The  U.S.  President  is  not  moving  fast 
enough,  however,  to  please  the  Soviets  and 
an  article  in  '  Za  Rubezhom"  (Abroad),  a 
Soviet  foreign  affairs  weekly,  recently  com- 
plained that  the  Nixon  Administration  is 
doing  little  to  reduce  world  tensions.  Com- 
menting upon  Mr.  Nixon's  call  for  an  "era 
of  negotiation."  the  article  stated: 

"One  cannot  say  that  the  RepubUcan  Ad- 
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ministration  has  publicly  refused  to  fulfill 
this  pledge.  But  at  the  same  time  one  can- 
not help  but  notice  one  absolutely  clear 
trend  In  both  the  domestic  and  foreign  jxjl- 
icles  of  Washington — a  trend  toward  speed- 
ing up  the  arms  race,  accompanied  by  talk 
about  the  necessity  to  preserve  and  even  in- 
crease a  position  of  strength  in  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Washington  has  done  little 
In  practice  to  reduce  the  tension  in  the 
world  .  .  . 

"If  the  current  leadership  of  the  United 
States  really  wants  to  open  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  international  relations,  it  must 
substitute  talk  about  its  love  for  peace  with 
concrete  deeds  that  could  strengthen  peace 
and  cooperation." 

Tlie  Soviet  Union  Is  well  known  for  its  de- 
sire for  "peaceful  coexistence"  but,  as  is  not 
so  well  known,  that  happy  state  can  only 
come  when  the  International  Commuulst 
Conspiracy  has  succeeded  in  Its  plans  for 
control  of  the  whole  world.  The  Soviet  lead- 
ers do  not  wish  to  co-exist  with  the  free 
world  except  on  their  own  terms  and  the 
American  leaders  do  not  wish  to  "fight  Com- 
munism." Ezra  Taft  Benson,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  the  Eisenhower  Administra- 
tion, asks  in  his  book,  "An  Enemy  Hath  Done 
This,"  a  question  that  should  trouble  all 
Americans : 

"If  we  really  mean  to  oppose  communist 
aggression,  why  did  we  pick  distant  Vietnam 
Instead  of  Cuba?  We  had  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine before  there  ever  was  a  U.N.  or  a 
SEATO.  If  our  government  leaders  are  really 
opposed  to  communism,  why  don't  they  start 
cleaning  them  out  at  home?" 

A  Communist  regime  exists  and  thrives 
ninety  miles  from  our  shores.  It  began  in  the 
Republican  Elsenhower  Administration  with 
the  aid  of  certain  persons  in  the  State  De- 
partment, The  C.I.A.  and  the  NEW  YORK 
TIMES.  Cuban  patriots  were  defeated,  cap- 
tured and  killed  in  an  invasion  attempt  at 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  in  a  planned  "faUure"  ar- 
ranged by  the  Kennedy  Administration.  The 
Kennedy  Administration  also  guaranteed  the 
safety  of  the  Cuban  Communist  government 
from  U.S.  based  Cuban  anti-Castro  forces  in 
secret  agreements  at  the  time  of  the  "Cuban 
Confrontation."  This  was  presented  to  the 
gullible  American  public  as  a  great  "vlctorj'" 
for  John  P.  Kennedy  in  an  "eyebaU-to-eye- 
ball"  confrontation  with  Khrushchev  over 
the  Soviet  missile  buUd-up  in  Cuba.  Some 
covered  cigar-shaped  objects  were  removed 
from  Cuba  and  these  were  suppKjsedly  the 
missiles  being  shipped  back  to  Russia,  giving 
Kennedy  his  "victory"  to  bolster  Democratic 
candidates  on  election  eve. 

The  Johnson  Administration  continued  the 
Kennedy  policy  of  not  allowing  Communist 
Cuba  to  be  bothered  by  its  exiled  patriots 
and  the  Nixon  Administration  is  following 
suit.  Paul  Scott  In  his  syndicated  column  has 
stated; 

"The  Johnson  policy  of  barring  anti-Castro 
refugees  from  using  the  U.S.  as  a  base  from 
which  to  operate  against  Cuba  is  being 
strictly  enforced  by  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion. 

"Immigration,  Custom,  and  Coast  Guard 
authorities  have  orders  from  the  White 
House  to  seize  and  arrest  any  persons  violat- 
ing this  policy  which  has  crippled  efforts 
of  Cuban  refugees  to  overthrow  Castro. 

"So  tight  is  this  American  protection  ring 
around  Cuba  that  anti-Castro  refugee  lead- 
ers are  now  being  stopped  from  leaving  the 
U.S.  to  visit  other  Latin  American  nations. 

"To  travel  outside  the  country  all  antl- 
Castro  refugee  leaders  must  now  convince 
both  the  State  Department  and  Immigration 
officials  that  their  trips  have  nothing  to  do 
v.ith  meeting  other  anti-Castro  groups. 

"Several  Cuban  refugees  recently  were 
arrested  by  the  FBI  for  planning  attacks 
against  Cuban  ships  scheduled  to  dock  in 
Canada.  Hundreds  of  FBI.  Immigration  and 
Custom  officials  are  specially  assigned  to  In- 
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filtrate  these  antl-Castro  groups  to  leam  in 
advance  of  their  plans  so  they  can  be 
thwarted.  .  .  . 

"All  moves  within  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion to  tighten  up  the  quarantine  of  Cuba 
I A  Nixon  campaign  promise — Ed.)  have  been 
blocked   by  Henry  Kissinger.  .   . 

"In  private  conversations  with  foreign 
diplomats  in  Havana,  Castro  recently  boasted 
that  Nixon's  campaign  statements  would 
never  be  carried  out. 

■  'President  Nixon  made  a  big  mistake  in 
publicly  ruling  out  any  military  acUon 
against  us.'  Castro  told  an  Ambassador  from 
a  European  country.  'We  really  didn't  know 
what  he  would  do  until  he  made  that  state- 
ment Now  we  can  continue  to  train  guerrilla 
fighters  for  eventual  use  in  the  U.S.  We 
know  Nixon  will  not  take  any  meaningful 
action  against  us.'  " 

Kissinger  has  not  only  blocked  moves  to 
tighten  the  economic  quarantine  of  Cuba, 
he  has  ordered  from  the  Rand  Corporation 
a  report  on  "the  feasibility  of  restoring  po- 
litical, economic  and  cultural  relations  with 
Cuba."  This  is  not  because  he  wants  to  be 
friendly  with  all  Latin  American  countries 
because  he  has  also  requested  from  the  same 
think-tank  a  study  "determining  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  government  of 
Brazil  might  be  overthrown  if  it  decides  to 
expropriate  American  property."  Castro  has 
already  taken  care  of  all  the  expropriation 
and  Kissinger  does  not  seem  upset  The  dif- 
ference could  be  that  the  Castro  government 
Is  Communist  and  the  Brazil  government  is 
anti-C.ommunist. 

Kissinger  Is  most  anxious  to  take  care  of 
the  Cuban  situation  p>ersonally  and  has 
barred  all  other  agencies  of  the  government 
from  asking  for  Cuban  policy  studies  with- 
out his  advance  approval.  The  report  he  re- 
quested is  to  be  paid  for  with  Defense  De- 
partment funds  but  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird  was  not  consulted  about  it  Kissinger 
encouraged  persons  working  on  Governor 
Nelson  Rockefeller's  Latin  American  repor„ 
to  recommend  thct  U.S.  resume  normal  trade 
relations  with  Cuba  and  also  reportedly 
played  a  "major  role"  in  getting  the  National 
Council  of  Chtirches  to  call  for  the  reestab- 
Ushment  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba 
and  the  dropping  of  the  quarantine.  He  has 
also  tried  unsuccessfuUy  to  do  away  with 
travel  restrictions  from  the  United  States  to 
Cuba. 

To  help  these  pro-Castro  moves,  stories  are 
being  circulated  that  Castro  is  'souring  "  on 
Russia.  This  Is  the  same  old  "hogwash"  we 
were  fed  when  Castro  was  accomplishing  his 
takeover  of  Cuba  in  the  first  place.  We  were 
told  tlaat  Castro  had  to  turn  to  the  Commu- 
nists for  help  when  we  refused  to  support 
him,  thus  "creating  a  vacuum."  Castro  gave 
the  lie  to  this  story  when  he  pubUcly  ad- 
mitted he  had  been  a  Communist  all  along 
and  always  would  be.  The  old  story  that  a 
country  is  "trying  to  break  away  from  the 
domination  of  Moscow"  Is  always  used  when 
the  U.S.  planners  are  trying  to  sell  the  pub- 
lic (Of  which  they  are  still  afraid)  on  the 
idea  of  giving  foreign  aid.  increasing  trade 
or  resuming  diplomatic  and  "cultural"  rela- 
tions with  a  Communist  country.  How  far 
Castro  is  from  "souring"  on  Moscow  was  re- 
vealed by  a  recent  Cuban  defector,  Orlando 
Castro  Hidalgo,  a  former  high  ranking  Cuban 
intelligence  officer. 

He  has  warned  that  Castro  is  helping  Mos- 
cow tighten  its  hold  on  Cuba  under  the  terms 
of  a  secret  agreement  made  in  1968.  The  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  been  granted  naval 
and  air  base  rights  in  Cuba  in  exchange  for 
increased  Soviet  military  and  economic  aid. 
The  Soviets  have  been  sending  ■technicians" 
to  prepare  and  maintain  these  bases  at  which 
Russian  shlp>s,  submarines  and  planes  are 
to  be  stationed.  Cuba  is  w  be  used  as  part 
of  a  network  of  military  bases  now  being  es- 
tablished around  the  world,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Persian  Qxiii  and  Suez  Canal  and 
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around  Africa.  According  to  the  defecting  In- 
telligence officer.  "This  outward  movement 
of  Soviet  military  power  will  see  an  Increase 
In  both  the  militancy  of  national-liberation 
wars  and  movements  and  In  direct  strategic 
Soviet  support  for  them  In  Latin  America, 
Africa  and  Asia." 

Castro  Hidalgo  produced  documents  show- 
ing that  Castro's  Intelligence  service  and 
secret  police  have  been  taken  over  by  the 
Russians.  This  service  is  known  as  the  Gen- 
eral Directorate  of  IntelUgence  (GDI)  and 
has  received  large  amounts  of  money  from 
Russia  to  extend  Its  operations  In  Canada, 
Mexico  and  at  the  United  Nations  He  fur- 
nished details  of  how  Cuban  agents  trained 
In  Havana  and  Moscow  have  been  infiltrated 
Into  the  United  States  to  make  contact  with 
militant  student  and  Negro  organizations. 

Only  recently  a  U.N.  "diplomat"  from 
Cuba,  was  revealed  to  have  attempted  to 
bribe  certain  Cubans  in  Florida  to  infiltrate 
the  Key  Bfscayne  household  of  President 
Nixon,  gain  the  confidence  of  other  servants 
and  the  family  and  eventually  request  a 
transfer  to  Washington. 

Another  Communist  country  in  which 
Henry  Kissinger  is  interested  is  Romania,  as 
he  Is  credited  with  having  arranged  for  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  unprecedented  visit  to  that 
eountiT.'  Arthur  Schleslnger  went  to  Ro- 
mania' ro  prepare  for  Nixon's  visit  and  also 
to  Russia  for  Astronaut  Borman's  visit  there 
during  which  he  was  Instructed  to  place  a 
ceremonial  wreath  on  the  gave  of  Lenin, 
founder  of  Communism  In  Russia.  The  Presi- 
dent's Romania  \islt  was  timed  to  coincide 
with  Captive  Nations  Week  bv  Kissinger,  a 
deliberate  negation  of  the  rays  of  hope  this 
smill  remembrance  of  their  enslavement 
brings  to  the  people  suffering  under  Commu- 
nist tyranny. 

President  Nixon's  visit  to  Romania  was  so 
enjoyable  that  he  has  called  for  better  and 
closer  relations  with  that  Communist  na- 
tion. He  posed  with  his  arm  around  the 
Communist  president  and  danced  the  "Ro- 
manl.in  version"  of  the  Hora.  a  Jewish  folk- 
dance.  He  strited.  upon  his  return  to  the 
United  States,  that  Liberation  is  not  pos- 
sible, but  Communication  is.  not  a  very 
comforting  thought  for  the  enslaved  masses. 
In  a  Joint  United  States-Romanian  state- 
ment Issued  by  President  Nixon  and  Presi- 
dent Nlcolae  Ceausescu.  they  declared: 

"The  two  heads  of  state  devoted  particu- 
lar attention  also  to  the  economic  relations 
between  their  countries.  While  noting  the 
up',v,^rd  trend  which  these  relations  have 
displayed  in  recent  years  they  also  agreed  on 
the  need  in  the  interests  of  both  countries 
to  develop  and  diversify  the  economic  ties 
between  the  United  States  and  Romania.  In 
this  connection  it  was  agreed  to  look  for 
new  ways  of  realizing  the  potentialities 
which  this  important  fleld  offers." 

Subsequently  Introduced  was  a  bill  to  be 
known  as  the  Rumanian  Trade  Act  of  1969 
giving  the  President  the  authority  to  extend 
most-favored-nation  treatment  to  Rumania 
"when  It  is  determined  to  be  in  the  national 
Interest."  Sen.  Mondale  stated:  "The  Ruma- 
nian Trade  Act  of  1969  responds  to  the  spirit 
of  the  President's  visit  to  Rumania.  I  hope 
that  we  can  use  this  most  opf>ortune  moment 
to  put  our  economic  relationship  with  an- 
other Eastern  European  (I.e.  Communist-Ed.) 
nation  on  a  normal  basis  .  .  .  MFN  treatment 
for  Rumania,  If  coupled  with  the  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  Export  Control  Act  recommended 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
and  reform  of  the  Export-Import  Act  to  per- 
mit extension  of  credit  and  guarantees  to 
assist  such  trade,  would  go  far  to  expand 
and  normalize  trade  relations  with  Rumania 
and  further  prospects  for  understanding  and 
peace.  It  would  underscore  the  President's 
apt  appeal  to  the  'spirit  of  Apollo.'  " 

Paul  Scott  had  previously  reported  In  his 
column : 

"Hlolily  significant  moves  are  underway  to 
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make  Romania  a  member  of  the  $15  billion 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  $21 
billion  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion &  Development   (World  Bank). 

"Such  membership  would  open  the  door 
for  the  communist  regime  of  President 
Ceausescu  to  obtain  his  long-term  foreign 
credits  he  urgently  needs  to  bolster  his  coun- 
try's sagging  economy. 

■Britain,  pantlngly  eager  to  expand  Its  Iron 
Curtain  trade,  is  spearheading  the  backstage 
drive  to  bring  Romania  into  the  IMF  and 
World  Bank. 

•Prime  Minister  Wilson  Initiated  the  hush- 
hush  overtures  of  Romania  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  encouraging  approval  of  key-placed 
merat)ers  of  the  Nixon  Administration. 

"Ftoremost  among  them  are  Henry  Kis- 
singer .  .  .  and  Secretary  of  State  William 
Rogers. 

■The  heads  of  both  powerful  International 
financial  organizations  are  credited  as  favor- 
ing Romania's  membership.  Robert  Mc- 
Namara.  President  of  the  World  Bank,  has 
favored  both  Romania  and  Russia's  admis- 
sion for  some  time." 

Anthony  C.  Sutton,  a  research  Fellow  at 
the  Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution 
and  Peace  at  Stanford  University  in  Cali- 
fornia has  prepared  a  study  on  the  Impact 
of  Western  technology  on  the  Communist 
bloc  for  the  past  ten  years.  He  concluded 
that  "the  single  most  Important  factor  in 
Soviet  economic  and  military  developments 
has  been  the  Infusion  of  Western,  primarily 
American  origin,  technology."  The  Export- 
Import  Bank  financed  a  deal  for  the  Flat 
automobile  plant  In  the  Soviet  Union  but  the 
Flat  company  relies  mainly  on  U.S.  supphers. 
Even  while  the  Soviet  Army  was  invading 
Czechoslovakia,  U.S.  machine  tool  manufac- 
turers were  land  still  are)  shipping  equip- 
ment to  the  USSR. 

Sutton  warned  that  if  history  is  any  guide, 
the  Plat  plant  will  be  used  to  produce  mili- 
tary vehicles,  adding  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween civilian  and  military  goods  is  falla- 
cious. In  attempting  to  get  data  for  his 
study  he  was  refused  information  (usually 
made  public)  by  the  Export- Import  Bank 
concerning  the  Flat  deal.  The  Hon.  Glenard 
P.  Llpiscomb  discussed  the  role  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government  In  the  Plat-Soviet  deal  and 
the  secrecy  involved  at  that  time  (Congres- 
sional Record.  October  17,  1966): 

It  had  long  been  rumored  that  the  agree- 
ment by  the  Flat  Automobile  Co.  of  Italy  to 
construct  a  large  automobile  factory  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  became  publicly  known 
early  In  May  of  this  year,  really  hinged  on  a 
secret  agreement  by  officials  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment that  we  would  authorize  shipment 
of  machine  tools  from  the  United  States  for 
use  In  this  plant.  This  has  now  been  con- 
firmetl.  .  .  . 

■  I  FORBES)  magazine  reported  that  'this 
arrangement  has  the  approval  of  both  the 
State  Department  and  the  Department  of 
Coniiaerce.'  It  further  says  that  Flat's  former 
chairman  and  managing  director,  Vlttorlo 
Valletta,  cleared  this  in  advance  in  confer- 
ence -kVlth  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Connor  here  in  Washing- 
ton early  this  year. 

"Forbes  further  says  that  some  U.S.  ma- 
chine tool  makers  already  have  agreed  to 
supply  Plat  with  machinery  for  the  U.S.S.R. 

"The  Forbes  magazine  article  has  another 
interesting  comment.  The  article  states: 

"  'State  and  Commerce  Department  OfB- 
clals  have  kept  the  U.S.  role  in  the  Plat 
deal  a£  hush-hush  as  possible.  They  were 
shocked  when  they  heard  Forbes  had  learned 
of  Valetta's  conversation  with  Rusk  and 
Connor.  They  are  frankly  scared  that,  as  the 
real  story  of  the  deal  emerges,  a  clamor  will 
arise  to  prevent  U.S.  firms  from  participat- 
ing. .  .  .•  " 

This  same  secrecy  applies  when  one  at- 
tempts to  get  Information  from  the  U.S. 
Government  concerning  firms  doing  business 
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with  Communist  countries.  One  might  re- 
ceive a  letter  similar  to  that  wTltten  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Export  Control  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce: 

"We  have  given  our  careful  consideration 
to  the  request  ...  for  a  list  of  all  commodi- 
ties licensed  for  export  to  Communist  con- 
tries  In  the  past  five  years  the  identity  of 
each  exporter  and  each  shipper,  and  the 
value  of  each  commodity,  which  you  en- 
closed In  your  letter  to  Secretary  Stans. 
For  the  reasons  set  forth  below,  we  cannot 
comply  with  .  .  (the)  request  for  release 
of  this  specific  information. 

"Since  export  license  applications  are  ac- 
cepted from  exporters  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  information  therein  is  to  be 
deemed  confidential  .  .  .  (the)  request  was 
considered  in  the  light  of  Section  6(c)  of  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949.  This  section  pro- 
vides. In  effect,  that  information  obtained 
under  this  Act  that  is  deemed  confidential 
shall  not  be  published  or  disclosed  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that 
withholding  of  this  information  would  be 
contrary  to  the  national  Interest. 

"The  purjxJse  of  Section  6(c)  of  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act  is  to  afford  the  business 
community  protection  for  the  detailed  com- 
mercial information  that  must  be  disclosed 
in  applying  for  an  export  license.  We  have 
exercised  extreme  care  in  guarding  confiden- 
tial information  requested  and  received  from 
American  businessmen.  . 

"The  subject  of  the  confidentiality  of  the 
type  of  information  requested  was  raised  In 
1961.  and  the  present  policv  was  .set  forth  at 
that  time  by  then  Secretary  Hodges.  This  pol- 
icy  of  confidenuality  has  been  affirmed  by 
every  Secretary  of  Commerce  since:  most  re- 
cently by  Secretary  Stans  In  connection  with 
a  request  for  similar  Information  bv  a  private 
citizen  conducting  research  for  a  book  on  the 
Soviet  economy.  The  Department's  policy  of 
treating  as  confidential  the  names  of  persons 
or  firms  receiving  export  licenses  is.  we  believe 
both  in  the  public  Interest  and  in  accord 
with  the  Intent  of  Congress  as  expressed  in 
Section  6(c)  of  the  Export  Control  Act  and 
in  Subsection  e(3)  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act.  ,  .  ." 

The  U.S.  Government  is  protecting  the 
firms  doing  business  with  Communist  coun- 
tries from  possible  reprisals  by  Americans  op- 
posed to  trading  with  the  enemy.  At  pres- 
ent we  are  fighting  a  war  in  Vietnam  and 
our  boys  are  dying  because  of  arms  and  ma- 
teriel supplied  to  North  Vietnam  bv  Com- 
munist countries  with  whom  we  are  still 
trading.  Not  only  that,  but  at  the  recent 
World  Communist  Conference,  an  appeal  was 
issued  to  all  workers  to  boycott  supplies 
bound  for  U.S.  troops  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
75-nation  conference  called  for  the  boycott 
in  a  document  giving  full  support  to  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  proposals  toward 
ending  the  Vietnam  war.  The  document  con- 
gratulated the  Vietnamese  Communists  on 
their  "historic  successes  scored  in  the  strug- 
gle against  United  States  imperialism."  At 
this  conference  Leonid  Brezhnev,  general 
secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  stated:  "We  have  ahead  of  us 
trying  battles  with  a  strong,  experienced  and 
cunning  class  enemy  .  ,  .  having  united  our 
ranks  and  coordinated  cur  actions,  we  shall 
win  these  battles."  The  "cunning  class  en- 
emy" is,  of  course,  "U.S.  imperialism"  :\nd 
there  was  no  talk  of  "peaceful  coexistence"  or 
'•ppurring  better  relations."  Such  talk  is  saved 
for  the  gullible  (?)  American  leaders  and 
their  advisers  who  are  really  not  that  gullible 
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From  the  Berkeley  (Calif.)   Times,  Aug.  16. 

1969] 

iSecret  Studies  Ordered  ox 

Startling  Questions 

(By  Flora  Lewis) 

Washincton. — Henry  Kissinger,  the  White 

House  national  security  adviser,  has  ordered 


some  secret  studies  from  the  Rand  Corpora- 
tion on  some  startling  questions. 

They  do  not  represent  any  policy  decisions. 
But  they  are  highly  unusual  and  raise  strange 
implications  about  some  of  Kissinger's  ideas 
and  his  method  of  operating  with  the  rest  of 
the  government 

.'According  to  reliable  sources,  these  are  the 
questions  Rand  has  been  asked  to  study  for 
the  National  Security  Council: 

1.  Circumstances  in  which  American  nu- 
clear weapons  might  be  used  In  the  Middle 

East. 

2  Circumstances  in  which  the  government 
of  Brazil  might  be  overthrown  If  It  decides  to 
expropriate  American  assets 

3  Feasibility  of  restoring  political,  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  relations  with  Castro's 

Cuba 

4  Prospects  for  nuclear  proliferation 
around  the  world.  In  addition  to  the  five 
cKlsting  nuclear  powers. 

There  was  a  fifth  question  put  to  Rand 
under  the  same  contract.  It  was  for  a  study 
on  the  danger  and  extent  of  Insurgency  in 
Thall.Tnd.  That  was  a  rush  Job  with  a  Septem- 
ber 1  deadline  for  delivery  to  the  National 
Security  Council.  The  others  were  ordered 
for  completion  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  contract  with  Rand,  a  private  study 
organization,  by-passed  all  the  government 
intelligence  and  planning  agencies:  it  was 
made  through  a  Defense  Departnient  agency 
but  on  behalf  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil. It  guaranteed  Rand  $210,000  plus  $12,500 
for  travel  expenses,  but  another  $500,000  was 
set  aside  to  be  made  available  If  Rand  needed 
and  could  find  suitable  extra  staff  for  the 
job. 

The  Pentagon  was  not  told  what  ques- 
tions would  be  posed  when  It  negotiated 
the  contract.  By  a  series  of  stumbles,  De- 
fense Secretary  Melvin  Laird  happened  to 
find  out  about  the  Thai  study  He  was  angry 
and  complained  that  Kissinger  was  using 
Defense  funds  to  end-run  the  Pentagon.  But 
when  he  complained,  he  wasn't  told  about 
the  other  studies.  He  has  Just  found  out 
about  those  and  was  doubly  sore. 

The  questions  do  not  mean  that  Kissinger 
Is  recommending  the  actions  implied.  In  a 
sense,  the  Middle  East  and  Brazil  studies  are 
about  the  "unthinkable."  But  the  govern- 
ment does  not  buy  such  studies  Idly,  for  the 
exercise. 

It  isn't  unusual,  as  former  high  defense 
officials  point  out.  to  contract  for  private 
studies  on  international  security  questions. 
But  these  officials  say  such  studies  are  for 
one  of  two  reasons:  Either  a  new  question 
has  arisen  which  government  .igencles  aren't 
In  a  position  to  answer  as  needed,  or  some- 
one in  a  high  position  wants  a  new  answer 
to  an  old  question  and  can't  get  it  inside  the 
government. 

The  second  reason  was  almost  certainly 
the  motive  for  the  Thai  study,  which  Is  ex- 
pected to  show  the  Insurgency  danger  much 
less  than  the  Pentagon  estimates  and  there- 
fore to  undercut  any  U.S.  Army  pressure  to 
move  troops  withdrawn  from  Vietnam  into 
Thailand.  President  Nixon  in  effect  antici- 
pated this  conclusion  with  his  policy  com- 
ments during  his  Far  Eastern  tour. 

The  same  reason  is  probably  behind  the 
Cuba  question.  Government  agencies,  espe- 
cially the  CIA,  tend  to  be  hard-line  about 
Cuba.  They  consider  it  so  mired  in  Maoism 
that  complete  quarantine  Is  the  only  way  to 
prevent  a  spread  of  Cuba-backed  rebellions. 

The  question  on  Brazil  is  ominous.  There 
is  intelligence  that  the  Brazilian  military 
government  Is  considering  expropriation  of 
all  American  assets.  It  Is  in  serious  political 
and  financial  trouble,  and  the  example  of 
Peru's  expropriation  of  the  International  Pe- 
troleum Company,  a  subsidiary  of  Standard 
Oil  of  New  Jersey,  is  tempting.  That  brought 
the  Peruvian  military  government  wide  na- 
tional support. 
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The  Middle  East  question  is  the  most  omi- 
nous of  all.  "simply  insane,"  a  former  defense 
official  in  the  Johnson  administration  called 
it.  The  context  Is  not  at  all  clear.  Presum- 
ably. It  contemplates  a  "demonstration"  nu- 
clear blast  on  some  Egyptian  target  If  Israel 
were  In  danger  of  annihilation,  since  there 
Is  no  suggestion  of  using  nuclear  weapons 
against  Soviet  forces  in  the  area.  Israeli  offi- 
cials deny  any  knowledge  of  the  question  and 
shrug  it  off  as  totally  unnecessary  and  Ir- 
relevant to  their  defense  situation. 

There  is  concern  over  the  fact  that  the 
Egyptian  army  has  Jammed  most  of  Us  equip- 
ment as  well  as  Its  strength  Into  forward 
positions  between  Cairo  and  the  Suez  Canal. 
But  there  Is  nothing  visible  in  current  U.S. 
military  assessments  of  the  Middle  East  sit- 
uation to  Justify  the  most  hypothetical  ques- 
tion of  using  American  atomic  weapons 
there. 

The  extraordinary  points  in  all  this  are  the 
questions  and  the  fact  that  Kissinger  or- 
dered the  studies  ^vith  Pentagon  money  but 
without  telling  Laird.  The  White  House  Kis- 
singer shop,  as  it's  called,  is  operating  In  a 
very  different  way  from  previous  security 
advisers.  And  contrary  to  public  Impression, 
it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  the  government 
to  put  hair-raising  questions  to  private  com- 
panies for  mere  mental  calisthenics.  There 
has  to  be  some  policy  purpose  for  spending 
the  money. 

Kissinger  isn't  telling  what  It  is. 

I  From  the  Evening  Star.  Sept.  22,  1969 1 
Tricia  Attends  Opening 

Tricia  Nixon  files  to  Philadelphia  this  after- 
noon to  attend  the  opening  of  a  Brancusi 
exhibition  and  dirmer  at  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art. 

Escorted  by  John  Mcllvain,  Miss  Nixon  will 
receive  guests  beside  the  Ambassador  of  Ro- 
mania and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Bogdan,  who  will 
also  be  honor  guests  at  the  Romanian  sculp- 
tor's show. 

Attending  the  black  tie  dinner  and  the  ex- 
hibit will  be  museum  president  and  Mrs. 
Evan  Turner.  George  M.  Cheston,  museum 
director  and  Mrs.  Cheston,  and  Mrs  John 
Russell,  chairman  of  the  women's  committee. 

Mrs.  Emile  Geyelin,  president  of  the  Alli- 
ance Francais  in  Philadelphia,  will  represent 
French  cultural  Interests  at  the  affair.  Bran- 
cusi became  a  French  citizen. 

Miss  Nixon  win  fly  privately  to  Philadel- 
phia, alone,  according  to  the  White  House 
this  morning. 


[From  the  Washington  Intelligence  Report, 

June  1969] 

Communists  United  Against  America 

(By  Herbert  A.  Phllbrick) 

"Unity  of  the  Communist  and  anti-im- 
perialist forces  on  a  new  and  higher  level  Is 
the  chief  achievement  of  the  recently  con- 
cluded 75-party  conference  (In  Moscow, 
U.S.S.R.).  That  is  the  opinion  of  Henry 
Winston.  General  Secretary,  Communist 
Party  U.S.A.,  who  headed  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  meeting." 

So  boasted  the  Red  "Daily  World,"  official 
communist  party  newspaper  in  the  United 
States,  reporting  the  meeting  of  the  Com- 
munist International  held  at  the  world 
headquarters  In  Moscow,  June  5-8,  1969. 

One  of  the  most  significant  of  all  the  pro- 
posals to  come  out  of  the  communist  meeting 
in  Moscow  was  the  Red  call  for  a  "broad 
world  anti-imperialist  conference"  to  be  held 
at  an  undetermined  date  in  the  future,  in 
addition  to  the  designation  of  Sunday,  July 
20  as  an  "international  day  of  struggle  to  end 
the  war  in  Vietnam." 

It  is  clear  that  the  Communist  bosses  in 
Moscow  are  hoping,  through  the  "world 
antl-impertallst  conference,"  to  mobilize  non- 
communist  as  well  as  communist  forces  In  a 
massive   frontal   attack  against   the  United 
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states.  In  communist  lingo.  "Imperialist 
forces"  are  those  countries,  Including  the 
United  States,  who  are  not  yet  controlled  by 
a  Red  dictatorship,  or  who  have  a  free,  non- 
socialist  economy. 

Gus  Hall,  convicted  criminal  and  head  of 
the  communist  apparatus  in  America  ex- 
pressed great  optimism  as  to  the  results  of 
the  smash-America  project,  declaring  that 
"the  greater  cohesion  of  CommunlBt  Parties 
win  act  as  a  powerful  force  of  attraction  for 
non-Communist  antl-lmperallsts  every- 
where" 

Hall  arrived  In  Moscow  accompanied  by 
US  Communist  comrades  Henry  Winston. 
Helen  Winter.  Louis  Welnstone.  and  James 
Jackson.  The  U.S.  communist  delegation  was 
met  by  a  top  Soviet  militarist,  Comrade  D  F. 
Ustinov  of  the  Soviet  Central  Committee  It 
was  Ustinov  who,  in  January  of  1966,  Jour- 
neyed to  communist  Hanoi  with  a  Soviet 
delegation  led  by  A.  N  Shelepln.  As  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  Secretary  for  Defense  and 
Armaments,  Ustinov  negotiated  the  supply- 
ing of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communists  to  be  used  In  Its 
aggression  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  Red  wTlter,  Mike  Davidow,  who  serves 
as  the  Dally  World  "foreign  correspondent" 
in  Moscow,  reported  that  the  "delegates" 
from  75  Corrununlst  and  Workers  organiza- 
tions "representing  millions  of  communists" 
liad  "unanimously  called  for  all-out  support 
of  the  heroic  people  of  Vietnam,  calling  for 
united  struggle  against  Imperalism,  and  par- 
ticularly against  U,S.  Imperialism." 

Davidow  wrote  that  "when  Luis  Corvalan, 
Communist  Party  of  Chile  declared  the  ap- 
peal was  unanimou6.1y  adopted,  the  delegates 
broke  into  prolonged  applause. 

The  unanimously  adopted  resolution  also 
called  for  the  boycott  of  transportation  of 
troops,  weapons  and  supplies  to  the  free 
Vietnamese  (but  no  boycott  against  troope, 
weapons  and  supplies  for  the  communist 
aggressors)  and  invited  "progressives"  the 
world  over  to  join  with  the  Communists  to 
"stop  U.S.  aggression." 

Communist  Rumania,  which  likes  to  boast 
an  "Independent  communist  line"  was  one  of 
the  official  75  communist  and  workers  parties 
at  the  Moscow  convention.  Upon  the  return 
of  Comrade  Nlcolae  Ceausescu.  Secretary 
General  of  the  Rumanian  Communist  Party 
Central  Committee,  a  plenum  of  the  Central 
Committee  Issued  an  official  statement  which 
declared  that  "the  plenum  fully  approves  the 
activity  carried  out  at  the  conference  by  our 
party's  delegation  .  .  .  activity  which'  has 
received  the  unanimous  approval  and  com- 
plete support  of  the  party  organizations,  of 
all  the  communists,  and  of  the  working  peo- 
ple of  the  entire  country."  The  "plenum" 
especially  praised  the  Rumanian  delegation 
for  its  "contribution  ...  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  relations  of  solidarity  with  the 
communist  and  workers  parties  In  the  spirit 
of  trust  and  mutual  respect,  on  the  basis  of 
the  principles  of  Marxism-Leninism  and  pro- 
letarian Internationalism."  • 

While  expressing  "reservations"  with  the 
documents  approved  at  the  international 
communist  conference,  the  Rumanian  Cen- 
tral Committee  plenum  rubber  stamped  the 
Moscow  declarations,  and  pledged  its  "de- 
termination to  work  firmly  in  order  to  con- 
tribute to  the  achievement  of  the  basic  ob- 
jectives of  the   antl-lmperialist   struggle" 

Upon  their  return  to  the  United  States 
from  the  Moscow  meeting.  Communist  bosses 
Hall  and  Winston  told  a  gathering  of  the 
pro-Soviet  faithful  in  New  York  that  they 
had  held  "a  number  of  meetings  with  fra- 
ternal parties,  among  them  the  Communist 


•This  Important  element  in  communist 
theory  and  practice — "Proletarian  Interna- 
tionalism"— will  be  discussed  at  length  In  a 
forthcoming  issue  of  the  Washington  Intel- 
Ugence Report. 
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Party  of  Cubs."  As  a  result.  Hall  and  Winston 
said,  they  will  lead  an  official  delegation  of 
the  C.P.U  8.A.  to  Cuba  for  a  two-week  visit 
in  August. 

All  of  the  evidence  from  the  meeting  of 
75  world  conununlst  organizations  In  Mos- 
cow show  that  they  were  united,  indeed 
enthusiastically  vinlted,  In  their  common  and 
never-changing  goal  to  one  day  destroy  the 
United  States  as  a  free  nation,  and  to  Im- 
pose a  communist  dictatorship  over  the 
I>eople  of  America.  There  was  not  one  shred 
of  evidence  to  be  found  In  anything  said  or 
done  at  the  International  meeting  of  com- 
munists to  indicate  the  slightest  dissent 
or  disagreement  by  any  communist  party  In 
any  country  that  It  was  not  their  Intention 
to  work  together  toward  that  goal. 

Yet  there  exists  In  this  country.  In  certain 
circles,  a  dangerous  unreallsm  which  holds 
that  communists  don't  exist,  or  that  If  they 
do  exist,  they  pose  no  danger  to  the  free 
nations  of  the  world. 

According  to  press  reports,  at  a  hearing 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  Washington,  witness  Dr.  Karl  Men- 
ninger  told  of  the  employee  who  threw 
scraps  of  yellow  paper  on  the  railroad  tracks. 
.  Whe^.  he  was  asked  why.  he  said  that  It 
_  was  IP  ward  off  elephants.  Someone  said 
there  were  no  elephants  around  there.  He 
said,  "See,  it  is  already  working." 

One  newspaper  story  said,  a  spectator  to 
a  full  round  of  applause  and  laughter  from 
the  audience,  chimed  In,  'And  is  that  why 
we  are  about  to  deploy  the  Antl-Balllstlc 
Missiles?" 

■  'You  said  It,'  Dr.  Mennlnger  grinned." 

Rational  people  will  agree  that  the  Com- 
munists, by  their  own  statements  and  ac- 
tions over  the  past  53  years,  pose  a  grave 
danger  to  any  free  society.  Far  more  danger- 
ou3  to  the  security  of  the  world,  however, 
are  those  individuals  who  think  that  Com- 
munists, like  Dr.  Menninger's  mythical 
elephants,   don't  exist. 

DELEGATES    TO    MOSCOW 

Most  of  the  "liberal"  newspapers  and 
columnists  in  the  United  States,  if  they  men- 
tioned the  meeting  of  the  communist  inter- 
national at  all,  went  out  of  their  way  to 
emphasize  the  very  few  communist  coun- 
tries who  were  not  there — such  as  Red  China, 
Communist  Albania,  etc. 

Herewith,  from  official  Communist  sources, 
is  the  list  of  communist  delegations  who 
were  there. 

Communist  Party  of  Australia, 

Communist  Party  of  Austria, 

Socialist  Vanguard  Party  of  Algeria, 

Conununlst  Party  of  Argentina, 

Communist  Party  of  Belgium, 

Socialist  Unity  Party  of  West  Berlin. 

Bulgarian  Communist  Pain;y, 

Communist  Party  of  Bolivia, 

Brazilian  Communist  Party, 

Communist  Party  of  Great  Britain, 

Hungarian  Socialist  Workers  Party, 

Communist  Party  of  Venezuela, 

United  Party  of  Haitian  Communists, 

People's  Progressive  Party  of  Guyana, 

Guadeloupe  Communist  Party, 

Guatemala  Party  of  Labour, 

Communist  Party  of  Germany, 

Socialist  Unity  Party  of  Germany, 

Communist  Party  of  Honduras, 

Conununlst  Party  of  Greece. 

Danish  Communist  Party, 

Dominican  Communist  Party, 

Community  Party  of  Israel, 

Indian  Communist  Party, 

Communist  Party  of  Jordan, 

Communist  Party  of  Iraq, 

People's  Party  of  Iran, 

Communist  Party  of  Northern  Ireland, 

Labour  Party  of  Ireland, 

Communist  Party  of  Spain, 

Italian  Communist  Party, 

Canadian  Communist  Partv, 
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Progressive  Party  of  the  Working  People  of 

Cyprus. 

Communist  Party  of  Colombia, 

Peoples  Vanguard  of  Costa  Rica  Party, 

Communist  Party  of  Cuba  (as  an  observer) , 

Communist  Party  of  Luxembourg, 

Party      of      Liberation      and      Socialism 
(Morocco) , 

Martinique  Communist  Party, 

Mexican  Conununlst  Party, 

Mongolian  People's  Revolutionary  Party. 

Party  of  Nigerian  Marxism-Leninists, 

Nlcaraguan  Socialist  Party, 

Communist  Party  of  Norway. 

Communist  Party  of  East  Pakistan, 

People's  Party  of  Panama. 

Paraguayan  Communist  Party, 

Peruvian  Communist  Party, 

Polish  United  Workers  Party, 

Portuguese  Communist  Party, 

Rumanian  Communist  Party, 

Communist  Party  of  Salvador, 

San  Marino  Communist  Party, 

Syrian  Communist  Party, 

Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union, 

Communist  Party  of  the  United  States. 

Communist  Party  of  the  Sudan. 

Timislan  Communist  Party, 

Communist  Party  of  Turkey, 

Communist  Party  of  Uruguay, 

Communist  Party  of  Finland, 

French  Communist  Party, 

Communist  Party  of  Ceylon, 

Communist  Party  of  Czechoslovakia, 

Communist  Party  of  Chile, 

Swiss  Labour  Party, 

Left  Party-Communists  of  Sweden  (as  ob- 
servers ) , 

Communist  Party  of  Ecuador, 

South  African  Communist  Party,  and  two 
parties  working  underground  whose  names 
are  not  given  to  conceal  their  identity 
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THREE  MAR-iTLAND  GI'S  DIE  IN 
VIETNAM 


I 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 


OF    MARYLAND 

IJJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
I    Thursday.  September  25,  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Speaker 
Pfc.  Gerrj-  D.  Rice.  Pfc,  William  H.  Wald- 
man,  and  L.  Cpl.  Leland  A.  Bailey,  three 
fine  young  men  from  Marj'land,  were 
killed  recently  in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to 
commend  their  courage  and  honor  their 
memory  by  including  the  following  arti- 
cle in  the  Record; 
Three    Maryland    GI's    Die    in    Vietnam— 

Marines  B:illed   in   Combat  in  Different 

AttEAS 

Three  Maryland  marines  have  been  killed 
In  three  Vietnam  combat  actions,  the  Defense 
Dep»artment  announced  yesterday. 

They  were: 

Pfc.  Gerry  D.  Rice,  20,  of  the  3100  block  of 
Grace  road,  Baltimore,  who  was  killed  Sep- 
tember 18  In  a  Are  flght  near  Khe  Sanh 

Pfc.  William  H.  Waldman,  Jr.,  21,  Berk- 
shire, In  Prince  Georges  coimty,  who  died 
from  fragmentation  wounds  he  suffered  in 
a  battle  near  Cam  Lou,  in  Quan  Trl  province 
on  September  17. 

Lance  Cpl.  Leland  A.  Bailey,  18  of  Middle 
River,  who  died  September  20  at  a  military 
hospital  in  Da  Nang  from  wounds  received 
during  a  September  II  combat  operation  In 
Quang  Nam  province. 

Private  Rice,  a  graduate  of  the  Sparrows 
Point  Semor  High  School,  arrived  In  Vietnam 
Just  over  a  month  ago  after  spending  a  10  day 
leave  at  home. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Betty  K. 


Rlc«.  and  his  parents,  who  live  In  the  North 
Point  area  of  Baltimore  county. 

Private  Waldman  was  a  1967  graduate  of 
Sultland  Senior  High  School  who  enlisted  m 
November,  1967.  He  had  been  in  Vietnam  for 
Just  over  a  month. 

His  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  Waldman,  said  ves. 
terday  that  the  young  marine  used  to  write 
them  after  major  battles  to  assure  them  that 
he  was  unhurt. 

Besides  his  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs  William 
H.  Waldman,  he  is  survived  by  two  sisters 
Susan  Waldman  and  Patty  Waldman  and  a 
brother,  Robert  Waldman. 

corporal  Bailey,  who  had  attended  th. 
Overlea  Senior  High  School,  enlisted  in  June 
1968,  and  was  sent  to  Vietnam  in  Decemljer 

He  Is  survived  by  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Bernard  A.  Bailey,  and  three  brothers,  Roland 
Bailey.  Leonard  C.  Bailey,  and  Marvin  Bailey 


POLITICAL   PHILOSOPHY   UNDER- 
GOING REAPPRAISAL 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENTA'nVES 
Thursday.  September  25.  1969 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  verj- 
fascinating  commentary  on  the  relative 
strength  of  various  political  philosophies 
appeared  in  the  September  5  New  World 
the  official  publication  of  the  Catiiolic 
Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  in  an  article  by 
Columnist  Jeffrey  Hart.  Since  the  politi- 
cal philosophy  of  the  American  public 
seems  to  be  imdergoing  reappraisal.  Mr. 
Hart's  commentary  is  quite  timely: 
Creaied  by  Media:  Liberal  Majortty— "Just 
AN  Illusion" 


(By  Jeffrey  Hart) 

As  most  readers  of  this  paper  doubtless 
know,  the  magazine.  The  Public  Interest. 
was  started  four  years  ago  with  the  intention 
of  using  the  social  sciences  to  illuminate 
our  public  problems. 

Its  contributors  are  mostly  academicians, 
though  not  Invariably:  Irving  Krlstol.  a  pub- 
lisher and  a  generalist,  is  one  of  the  editors: 
and  It  is  a  very  distinguished  journal. 

Daniel  Bell,  Nathan  Olazer  and  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynlhan,  for  example,  are  closely 
associated  with  It,  and  put  in  frequent  ap- 
pearances In  its  pages. 

The  current  issue  (Summer  1969)  con- 
tains an  article  of  the  first  Importance  by 
Krlstol  and  Paul  Weaver,  a  Harvard  profes- 
sor, entitled  'Who  Knows  New  York?— Notes 
on  a  Mixed-up  City,"  an  article  which  de- 
serves the  widest  possible  audience,  for  its 
significance  extends  far  beyond  the  city  of 
New  Tork, 

Briefly,  Krlstol  and  Weaver  have  two  im- 
portant points  to  make. 

First,  they  point  out  that  the  media  con- 
vey an  utterly  false  picture  of  urban  reality. 
The  result  Is  that  active  politicians  and  lead- 
ing Journalists  are  frequently  "blithely  un- 
aware of  the  kinds  of  people  who  live  in  their 
city,  of  where  they  live  and  how,  of  what 
their  condition  Is  and  of  what  their  problems 
are." 

Krlstol  and  Weaver  give  numerotis  exam- 
ples of  this  The  media  have  made  us  aware, 
for  example,  of  New  York's  Negro  population, 
Harlem,  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  Ocean  Hlll- 
BrownsviUe — the  names  of  these  Negro 
neighborhoods — are  familiar  to  a  nationwide 
audience. 

Yet  In  the  coming  election  the  combined 
Negro-Puerto  Rican  vote  will  be  around  13 
per  cent  of  the  electorate;  there  are  as  many 


Italians  in  the  Bronx  as  there  are  Negroes  in 
Harlem,  and  they  vote.  But  they  are  invisible 
to  the  mass  media — to  TV,  to  the  Times,  etc. 

Any  black  militant  who  shows  up  at  City 
Hall,  with  a  list  of  demands  will  find  the 
attention  of  the  media  focused  upon  him; 
his  visage  will  glare  out  over  the  TV  screen 
on  the  evening's  news.  The  other  85  per  cent 
of  the  electorate  remains  terra  Incognita. 

How  come?  Krlstol  and  Weaver  argue  that 
the  editors  and  reporters  and  network  ex- 
ecutives entertain  ;i  number  of  general  ideas 
about  the  "urban  crisis  "  which  distracts 
their  attention  from  the  empirical  particu- 
lars of  the  city  they  live  in.  Their  awareness, 
moreover,  is  largely  confined  to  Manhattan 
where  they  live  and  work. 

"Most  of  the  editors  of  these  magazines, 
most  of  the  executives  of  these  networks  have 
visited  I*aris  far  more  often  than  they  have 
visited  Brooklyn  and  can  find  their  way 
around  St.  Germain  des  Pres  though  they 
would  be  forever  lost  in  Bensonhurst." 

The  result  is  that  the  media  produce  a 
highly  distorted  image  of  the  urban  reality, 
frequently  propose  schemes  such  as  "decen- 
tralization" and  "community  control  of  the 
schools"  which  turn  out  to  be  unworkable  if 
not  disastrous,  and,  finally,  are  Inevitably 
surprised  by  the  results  of  elections  and 
other  political  phenomena. 

Decentralization  and  community  control 
of  services — currently  a  fashionable  nos- 
trum— would,  Krlstol  and  Weaver  point  out, 
function  In  practice  to  freeze  existing  neigh- 
borhoods, inhibit  Negro  mobility,  and  create 
a  kind  of  ap>artheid. 

In  response  to  the  demands  of  militants, 
the  opinion-making  elite  is  in  the  process 
of  lowering  the  standards  at  the  city  col- 
leges, once  excellent  institutions,  thus  nul- 
lifying them  as  instruments  of  upward 
mobility  for  blacks  and   whites  alike. 

The  opinion  makers,  comments  the  article 
sardonically,  imagine  that  since  the  militants 
use  such  earthy  language  they  have  grass- 
roots support. 

As  the  result  of  such  illusions,  the  opinion 
makers  and  the  governing  elite  now  find 
themselves  in  a  startling  circumstance:  their 
favored  candidate,  John  Lindsay,  was  rejected 
by  the  Republican  primary,  carrying  only  the 
borough  of  Manhattan:  and  it  now  looks  very 
possible  that  he  will  run  third  behind  Marchl 
and  Proccaclno. 

Knstol  and  Weaver  have  a  second  major 
point  to  make,  and  It  too  has  national  signif- 
icance. "Those  {>eople  who  consider  them- 
selves to  be  liberals  have  never  been,  in  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  more  than  a  tiny  fraction 
of  the  rather  odd  coalition  that  makes  up  the 
Democratic  party. 

"They  were,  for  the  most  part,  upper  in- 
come WASPs  and  Jews,  had  gone  to  the  better 
universities,  were  professionals  of  one  sort 
or  another,  and  lived  In  the  great  metrop- 
olises of  the  northeast  or  California. 

"Through  their  persistence,  exp>ertise,  and 
artlculateness,  these  liberals  managed  to  con- 
trol the  presidential  wing  of  the  Democratic 
party,  from  which  position  they  exercised  an 
ever-expanding  moral  hegemony  over  most 
of  the  nation's  public  Institutions. 

"By  the  early  1960s,  things  had  come  to 
the  point  where  a  man  of  even  modest  aspira- 
tions in  government,  law,  medicine,  business, 
communications,  or  the  academy  found  it 
difficult  not  to  be  a  liberal." 

Yet  this  liberal  hegemony  fostered  a  per- 
vasive Illusion:  that  because  liberals  gov- 
erned, and  set  the  moral  and  Intellectual 
tone  of  our  public  life,  liberalism  represented 
a  majority  opinion. 

In  reality,  the  liberals  governed  through  a 
kind  of  log-rolling  strategy,  giving  to  each  of 
many  groups  something  It  needed  or  wanted : 
subsidies  for  the  farmers,  welfare  to  the  Indi- 
gent, civil  rights  to  the  Negro,  favorable  leg- 
islation to  the  unions,  and  so  forth.  But  the 
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votes  of  these  various  groups  did  not  by  any 
means,  as  the  liberals  Imagined,  mean  con- 
currence in  liberal  doctrine. 

"Just  beneath  the  surface  of  public  dis- 
cussion, there  remained  big  differences  of 
opinion  between  liberals  and  the  bulk  of 
their  supporters,  whose  non-liberal  views 
found  persistent  representation  in  Congress, 
the  State  legislatures,  and  the  city  councils." 

This  has  now  become  mandfest  as  events 
have  shattered  the  old  liberal  coalition.  De- 
spite the  :idulation  of  the  media,  a  liberal 
candidate  for  President  cannot  count  on  car- 
rying a  single  southern  state.  The  liberal 
candidate  for  mayor  of  New  York,  the  "na- 
tion's most  liberal  city,"  Is  almost  certain 
to  lose. 

On  issues  like  integration,  law  and  order, 
pornography,  and  civilian  review  boards,  the 
majority  is  heavily  against  the  liberal  posl- 
"Jons. 

"New  York"  conclude  Krlstol  and  Weaver, 
"has  seemingly  passed  beyond  liberalifim  to — 
well,  what  New  York  is  coming  to  is  impos- 
sible to  foretell,  but  how  it  is  getting  there 
Is  only  too  clear." 

To  complete  their  thesis,  to  fill  In  the  gap 
In  that  last  sentence,  Krlstol  and  Weaver 
need  only  consult  Kevin  Phillips'  new  book, 
"The  Emerging  Republican  Majority." 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  DANVILLE 
TOBACCO  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

OP    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 
Thursday,  September  25.  1969 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
principal  cavsh  crops  of  American  farmers 
is  that  of  tobacco,  and  one  of  the  princi- 
pal tobacco-growing  States  is  Virginia, 
FYom  the  earliest  days  of  our  Nation 
tobacco  has  held  an  important  place  in 
the  economy.  For  the  past  century  the 
Danville  Tobacco  Association  has  sen-ed 
the  tobacco  industr>'  and  this  weeic  the 
association  is  marking  its  100th  annl- 
versarj'. 

As  part  of  this  observance  those  who 
produce  this  important  commodity  were 
saluted  on  Growers  Day  at  Danville,  Va. 
SE>eaker  for  the  occasion  was  the  Hon- 
orable William  E.  Galbraith,  Under 
Secretarj-  of  Agricultui-e,  His  remarks  will 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues  and  I 
insert  them  in  the  Recohd  : 

Speech  By  Deputy  Under  Secretary  William 
E.  Galbraith,  U.S.  Department  or  Agricitl- 
ttjre.  Before  the  Danville  Tobacco  Asso- 
ciation, Balloo  Park,  Dan'ville,  Virginla, 
on  Growers  Day,  Wednesday,  September 
24,  1969,  .^t  2:30  p.m. 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  and  a  privilege  for  me 
to  be  here  today  to  Join  you  in  celebrating 
the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Dan- 
ville Tobacco  Association. 

You  have  a  nght  to  be  proud  of  this  orga- 
nization. The  men  who  founded  It  and  those 
who  have  maintained  it  through  the  years 
stand  among  the  fabled  Captains  of  Industry 
who  laid  the  Industrial  foundations  of  these 
United  States. 

They  merit  special  recognition  that  I  am 
sure  all  Virginians  accord  them  for  establish- 
ing this  great  community  in  history  as  the 
cradle  of  leaf  tobacco  marketing  and  manu- 
facturing. 

The  tobacco  industry  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  have  been  well  served  by  the  Danville 
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Tobacco  Association  for  all  of  the  100  years 

since  1869. 

On  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  I 
congratulate  the  Danville  Tobacco  Associa- 
tion on  having  achieved  this  centennial.  I 
further  wish  to  commend  the  City  of  DanvlUe 
and  the  Centennial  Committee  for  the  fine 
job  done  in  putting  on  this  week-long  cele- 
bration. You  do  honor  not  only  to  yourselves. 
to  your  Governor  and  to  your  history-steeped 
State — you  do  honor  to  our  country. 

At  the  outset  let  me  assure  you  that  Under 
Secretary  J.  Phil  Campbell  would  have  loved 
nothing  better  than  being  here  with  you 
today  as  he  had  planned. 

Ever  since  your  very  able  Chairman,  George 
Myers,  first  contacted  him.  Phil  has  been  en- 
thusiastic about  this  celebration.  He  was  en- 
thusiastic because  he  has  known  and  worked 
with  tobacco  people  for  many  years. 

When  he  was  Commissioner  of  A^culture 
for  the  State  of  Georgia,  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  setting  the  date  for  the  opening  of 
the  tobacco  market  And  today  he  enjoys 
recalling  his  relationship  with  the  tobacco 
industry  and  the  people  in  it. 

So  be  assured  that  the  only  reason  Phil 
Campbell  isn't  here  is  due  to  an  act  of  Con- 
gress— in  this  case  that  act  was  an  Invitation 
from  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
That  is  why  instead  of  being  here  today  Phil 
Campbell  is  with  Secretary  Hardin  on  Capitol 
Hill,  presenting  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people  profxjsals  out  of  which  will 
come  a  new  farm  program — a  program  that 
hopefully  will  solve  some  of  the  problems 
that  confront  this  Nation — including  the 
cost-price  squeeze  that  Is  ham-strlnglng  our 
fanners. 

Now,  I  didn't  come  here  to  dampen  the 
high  spirits  of  this  Centennial  celebration  by 
reciting  a  list  of  problems  and  statistics,  but 
I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  during  the 
observation  of  any  great  milestone  such  as 
this,  it's  just  good  sense  to  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment and  take  a  collective  look  at  where 
we  are  and  where  we  are  headed.  We  live  In 
the  present  and  we  deal  with  the  future.  So. 
I  want  to  talk  with  you  a  moment  about 
where  we  are  headed  in  agriculture. 

congressman    DANIEL 

Before  I  get  Into  this,  I'd  like  to  recog- 
nize another  man  who  is  a  great  friend  of 
tobacco  f>eople.  He  Is  a  very  good  friend  to 
me  who  Just  happ>ens  to  be  a  Congressman, 
and  a  man  from  this  area. 

I'm  talking  about  the  Honorable  W.  C. 
Daniel,  Representative  from  Virginia's  5th 
Congressional  District.  Dan  is  doing  a  great 
Job  in  the  Congress,  and  if  you  don't  already 
know  it.  I  don't  mind  telling  you  we  need 
more  men  like  him  in  the  Congress. 

We  need  men  like  Dan  for  many  reasons, 
but  one  reason  is  the  fact  that  he  is  a  friend 
and  a  supporter  of  agriculture,  and  never  be- 
fore did  agriculture  need  friends  so  badly. 
But  I'll  say  more  about  that  later. 

I  think  everybody  knows  that  tobacco  is 
an  important  industry  in  these  United 
States,  but  let's  take  a  brief  look  at  the 
Impact  the  Industry  has  made  on  our 
economy. 

The  dollar  value  of  farm  sales  of  tobacco 
in  the  United  States  last  year  was  $1.2  bil- 
lion. Cash  receipts  on  finished  tobacco  prod- 
ucts total  $9.9  billion.  The  total  taxes — local. 
State,  and  Federal — derived  from  tobacco 
amounted  to  $4.4  billion. 

Today,  tobacco  is  grown  on  about  535.000 
farms  In  the  United  States,  and  there  are 
some  75.000  people  employed  by  the  tobacco 
Industry  In  manufacturing  alone. 

In  Virginia — In  the  Old  Dominion- 
tobacco  accounts  for  36  percent  of  cash  re- 
turns from  aU  crops. 

TOaACCO   PROGRAMS 

I  think  most  of  us  would  agree  that 
tobacco  programs  have  worked  fairly  weU. 
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When  problems  came  up,  the  Industry  and 
government — both  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches — cooperated  to  work  out 
solutions. 

The  present  tobacco  program  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  actions  taken  back  In  1933 — a 
production  control  program  supplemented  by 
the  use  of  marketing  agreements  to  raise  the 
prices  of  several  t\T>es  of  tobacco.  With  rare 
exception,  programs  have  been  in  effect  con- 
tinuously to  the  present  day  with  the  sup- 
poTt  of  tobacco  growers,  in  referendum. 

But  there  have  been  problems  which  occa- 
sionally have  required  a  change  in  programs. 
In  the  early  1960s  for  example,  increases  in 
yields  per  acre  under  the  straight  S/Creage 
marketing  quota  program  affected  tobacco 
quality  adversely  and  put  the  whole  program 
in  Jeopardy. 

The  result  was  enactment  In  1965  of  the 
acreage-poundage  legislation  which  was  then 
approved  by  growers. 

Acreage-poundage  has  been  in  effect  be- 
ginning with  the  1965  crop.  It  has  helped 
to  hold  down  pnxluction.  And  it  has  put  the 
emphasis  back  on  quality  rather  than  quan- 
tity of  production. 

Generally,  acreage-poimdage  has  had  a 
beneficial  effect  on  exports,  and  on  returns 
fco  growers.  However,  supplies  are  not  yet 
M  Un«-with  demand,  due  largely  to  the  de- 
cline in  domestic  use  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in 
recent  years.  You  may  recall  that  during  the 
1964-65  marketing  year,  the  supply  of  flue- 
cured  tobacco  was  sufficient  for  three  years 

at  tlie  rale  we  were  then  using  it  and  ex- 
porting it.  Current  estimates  suggest  the 
present  supply  is  sufficient  for  about  2.7 
years. 

I  believe  it  is  gener.illy  agreed  that  a 
supply  of  about  two  and  one-half  years  is 
desirable  lor  flue-cured  tobacco.  So,  while 
progress  lias  been  made  in  bringing  sup- 
plies in  line  with  demand,  the  Job  Is  not  yet 
done. 

BURLEY    TOB.^CCO 

Now,  about  burley.  Successive  reductions  in 
acreage  allotments  in  1964,  1965,  and  1966 
have  brought  about  some  reduction  In  bur- 
ley  stocks.  In  fact,  since  1965  total  burley 
stocks  have  been  reduced  bv  104  million 
pounds,  but.  ;ls  of  April  1,  government  loan 
holdings  were  up  to  33  million  pounds. 

A  special  referendum  among  burley  grow- 
ers on  two  occasions  has  been  short  of  the 
two-thirds  majority  required  by  law  to 
change  the  program  to  acreage-poundage 
A  decision  will  be  made  before  next  February 
1  as  to  whether  acreage-poundage  wU  be 
offered  again  to  burley  growers. 

For  other  kinds  of  tobacco,  supplies  are 
in  reasonable  balance  wit;,  demand,  except 
possibly  for  dark  air-cured  types  grovra  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

EXPORT  M.^RKET 

Looking  at  the  export  picture,  tobacco 
makes  an  Important  contribution  to  Inter- 
national trade  and  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments position.  For  many  years,  tobacco  has 
ranked  among  the  five  most  important  agri- 
cultural export  commodities  in  the  United 
States,  with  total  tobacco  exports  running 
about  $600  million  in  value  each  year. 

However,  as  you  know,  for  several  years 
prior  to  1966.  our  share  of  world  tobacco 
trade  was  declining. 

Prom  an  annual  average  of  Just  under  500 
million  pounds  during  the  1961-65  period 
our  exports  of  unmanufactured  leaf  have 
[^sen^steadlly  to  about  600  million  pounds 

This  was  the  largest  volume  since  194G 
and  the  highest  value  ever— $524  million' 
When  you  add  the  value  of  manufactured 
products  exports  to  the  leaf,  vou  get  a  record 
total  value  of  $686  million  in  tobacco  exports 
during  1968.  About  95  percent  of  these  sales 
were  for  dollars,  and  this  made  a  significant 
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contribution  to  the  Nation's  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

World  cigarette  output  continues  to  climb, 
and  we  expect  it  to  continue  to  increase  at 
about  2.5  percent  a  year  and  to  exceed  3 
billion  output  by  1975. 

The  acreage-poundage  program  for  flue- 
cured  tobacco  has  contributed  significantly 
to  the  improved  export  situation  for  U.S. 
toba«co.  Many  of  our  foreign  customers  in- 
dicate that  further  Improvement  in  quality 
and  better  sorting  and  preparation  for  mar- 
ket nil  further  enhance  our  export  oppor- 
tuniaes. 

But  the  record  for  the  past  three  years 
has  been  very  good  and  it  will  be  difficult  to 
improve  on  it. 


September  25,  ajfig      I  September  25,  1969 


EUHOPEAN    CXIMMON    MARKET 

As  you  know,  one  of  the  major  problems 
facing  tobacco  at  this  time  is  continued 
accesa  to  the  Common  Market  in  Europe 
popularly  called  the  EC. 

This  is  the  largest  single  tobacco  market 
in  tht  world,  and  the  largest  for  U.S.  tobacco 
In  1668  we  exported  about  165  million 
pounfls  to  the  EC,  or  about  28  percent  of  our 
total  tobacco  exports. 

As  a  result  of  the  Kennedy  Round  ne- 
gotiations, the  Common  External  Tariff  on 
tobacco  imports  to  the  EC  was  reduced. 

WltJh  a  reduced  duty  structure  and  no  im- 
pairment of  these  concessions,  we  normally 
would  expect  the  U.S.  to  hold  its  own.  and 
possibly  make  some  gains  in  tobacco  exports 
to  the  EC  in  the  period  ahead. 

However,  we  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  proposed  Common  Agricultural  Policy 
(CAP)  for  tobacco  In  the  European  Com- 
munity. We  have  become  Increasingly  trou- 
bled by  possible  Implications  for  our  tobacco 
experts  if  the  features  In  the  Commlsslon-s 
propo«ed  CAP  for  tobacco  are  adopted. 

Some  of  the  objectionable  features  of  pri- 
mary Concern  are : 

(a)  High  price  guarantees  with  no  pro- 
ductlQci  control. 

(b)  Buyers  premium. 
(C)  Harmonization  of  excise  taxes. 

(d)  Only  minor  reforms  in  tobacco  mo- 
nopolies. 

(e)  Duty  preference  for  Associated  Overseas 
Territories. 

( f )  Provisions  for  an  export  subsidy 

(g)  Requirement  for  an  Import  certificate 
and  surety  deposit  system. 

If  adopted,  these  features  could  adversely 
affect  our  tobacco  trade.  As  vou  might  ex- 
pect, we  have  vigorously  opposed  this  pro- 
posal, and  we  have  advised  EC  officials  that 
If  a  tobacco  regulation  is  adopted  that  im- 
pairs our  existing  trade  concessions,  we  will 
move  swiftly  to  restore  the  balance  of  trade 
advantage  between  us. 

In  addition  to  this  situation  in  EC,  we  face 
increased  competition  from  foreign  producers 
of  light  cigarette  leaf  tobacco. 

The  decline  in  flue-cured  production  In 
Rhodesia  has  led  to  increased  production  In 
several  developing  countries  like  Mexico 
Yugoslavia,  Tanzania,  South  Korea,  Pakistan 
and  Thailand. 

Thes«  tobaccos  are  lower  in  quality  than 
U.S.  flue-cured,  but  some  of  them  "are  in 
strong  flemand  on  the  world  market  because 
their  price  is  about  one-half  the  level  of  the 
U.S.  export  price. 

And  production  of  burley  tobacco  outside 
the  U.S.  has  risen  rapidly  in  recent  years  a 
trend  expected  to  continue,  for  although  for- 
eign manufacturers  like  the  quality  of  us 
buriey.  they  complain  about  the  sharp  in- 
crease in  prices. 


INDUSTRY     CHALLENGES 

These  are  some  of  the  challenges  the  tobac- 
co industry  faces.  They  are  intensified  there 
by  the  added  factors  of  the  smoking  and 
health  Issue,  and  high  cost  of  production 
with  resulting  high  leaf  price. 

At   present    It   requires   400   to  450   man- 


hours  to  produce  an  acre  of  tobacco  in  an 
effort  to  help  lower  production  costs  while 
Improving  tobacco  quahty,  the  U.S  Depart 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  some  intensive  to" 
bacco  research  projects  underway.  Much  of 
this  work  is  done  cooperatively  with  the  var- 
ious tobacco-growing  States  and  private  'n* 
dustry. 

The  most  immediate  need  is  mechaniza- 
tion, an  area  in  which  some  progress  'la.! 
been  made.  ' 

Research  Is  also  being  Intensified  on 
smoking  and  health.  We're  trying  to  deter- 
mine what  substances  In  tobacco  smoke  may 
be  injurious  to  health,  and  then  either  to 
remove  these  substances  or  prevent  them 
from  forming.  And  care  is  being  taken  to 
avoid  loss  of  any  of  the  tobacco's  desirable 
flavor  and  aroma. 

In  the  area  of  marketing,  studies  are  un- 
derway  to  prevent  tobacco  deterioration 
caused  by  fungi  and  bacteria  during  trans- 
port and  storage.  These  studies  are  also  con- 
cerned with  improving  methods  for  control- 
ling insects  that  infest  stored  tobacco 

I  could  go  on— because  the  tobacco' nory 
is  a  long  and  interesting  one,  but  now  I 
invite  you  to  take  a  look  at  some  broader 
issues  that  face  us  as  people  Interested  in 
agriculture,  and  as  Americans. 

I  said  earlier  that  the  tobacco  indu.siry 
and  government  are  cooperating  on  research 
projects.  I  regret  I  cannot  say  that  Is  true 
within  the  tobacco  industry. 

Supporters  of  the  tobacco  program  has  not 
always  recognized  the  need  to  work  with  and 
for  each  other.  And  sometimes  groups  within 
the  industry  tend  to  isolate  themselves  from 
other  actions  within  the  community, 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  tell 
you  t.i3t  tobacco  growers  and  everybody  in 
agriculture  must  get  together  if  we  are  to 
be  an  elective  influence  in  the  Congress. 

REPRESENTATION    IN    CONGRESS 

For  nlost  of  our  history,  representatlvs  of 
agricultural  Interests  in  the  Conrress  were 
a  decidfed  majority.  That  day  has  passed 
There  afe  no  longer  enough  legislators  fr.im 
.arm  dUtricts  in  the  U.S.  Coneress  to  eract 
by  themJEelves  the  kind  of  farm'proprams  the 
couritry;  needs— programs  such  as  Secretary 
Hardin  [and  Under-Secretary  Campbell  .ire 
presentihg  before  the  House  Committee 
today.     I 

Today*s  Congress  is  an  urban-oriented 
congress,  and  a  simple  fact  of  life  is  that  city 
Congressmen  will  naturally  give  greater  a'- 
tention  to  city  problems. 

Congressmen  who  represent  agriculture 
must  support  some  of  the  things  city  people 
need  and  want  if  we  are  to  continue" to  have 
farm  programs  we  need. 

City  Congressmen  control  the  future  leg. 
islative  and  financial  support  of  agriculture 
This  is  a  recent  development,  but  It  Is  one 
that  Will  be  with  us  from  now  on  as  farmers 
become  a  tiny  minority  in  the  Nation's  pop- 
ulation—lo  million  out  of  200  million,  or  a 
scant  five  percent. 

Now.  I  don't  think  we  need  to  get  dis- 
turbed atoout  the  plight  of  agriculture  be- 
cause we  are  a  minority.  If  this  realization 
prods  us  to  act  with  greater  unity,  greater 
energy,  and  greater  imagination,  then  agri- 
cultiu-e  has  nothing  to  fear. 

I  can't  Impress  too  strongly  the  Importance 
ot  this  as  Congress  today  begins  considera- 
tion of  new  farm  legislation  for  the  years 
beyond  1970. 

You,  and  I,  and  all  of  us  Interested  in  agri- 
culture need  to  re-evaluate  agriculture's  posi- 
tion and  strength— Its  political  position  and 
Its  sti.ttis  in  the  public  mind. 

We  must  broaden  our  Interests  to  include 
the  many  areas  of  vital  concern  that  today 
confront  America,  and  we  must  let  our  rural 
Congressmen  know  that  we  will  support  them 
when  they  work  with  city  Congressmen  on 
programs  of  improved  housing,  feeding  pro- 


grams, urban  development,  narcotics  con- 
trol, crime  control,  rat  control  and  water  and 
air  pollution. 

There  are  some  other  vital  concerns  on 
which  we  as  Americans  must  work  more 
closely  together  and  In  conclusion,  I'd  like  to 
just  touch  on  a  few. 

VIETNAM 

One  is  the  need  to  bring  to  an  honorable 
and  just  end  the  war  In  Vietnam.  As  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  said,  nothing  has  commanded 
so  much  of  his  time  and  energy  since  Janu- 
ary 20  as  the  search  for  a  way  to  bring  last- 
ing peace  In  Vietnam. 

We  all  want  an  end  to  this  conflict.  But. 
m  the  Presidents  words,  "we  want  to  end  it 
permanently  so  that  the  younger  brothers  of 
our  soldiers  In  Vietnam  will  not  have  to  fight 
m  the  future  In  another  Vietnam,  some  place 
in  the  world. 

Another  vital  issue  Is  to  assure  the  military 
strength  needed  to  back  up  American  diplo- 
macy. This  is  why  the  decision  was  made  to 
proceed  with  the  antl-balUstic  missile  system. 

Still  anotlier  vital  concern  is  to  stem  the 
upward  spiral  of  inflation  that  has  been 
threatening  the  economy  and  wiping  out 
progress  of  farmers,  workers  and  consumers 
In  recent  years. 

The  battle  against  Inflation  is  a  fight  that 
involves  all  of  us.  It  cannot  be  won  without 
strong  support  from  all  segments  of  the 
economy — and  this  means  strong  vocal  sup- 
port as  well  as  Individual  and  group  action. 

The  President  iias  proposed  u  budget  de- 
signed to  produce  a  surplus — a  surplus  that 
is  essential  if  we  are  to  curb  inflation.  And 
he  has  usked  Congress  to  ext-end  the  Income 
tix  surcharge.  The  President  Is  committed  to 
eventual  elimination  of  the  surtax,  but  if  we 
are  to  win  the  war  agaiiist  Inflation,  we  need 
the  revenues  that  wrill  be  produced  by  ex- 
tending the  surtax. 

Agriculture  is  moving  into  the  economic 
and  political  mainstream.  We  cannot  con- 
sider the  needs  of  farmers  apart  from  their 
markets,  suppliers,  and  processors.  Whether 
they  be  growers  of  tobacco  or  other  commodi- 
ties, we  can  no  longer  separate  the  needs  of 
farmers  from  other  priorities  that  concern 
America. 

That  is  why  I  took  this  opportunity  to 
point  out  to  you  some  of  the  most  vital  con- 
cerns now  before  us. 

As  we  f>ause  here  on  this  One  Hundredth 
Anniversary  of  Perseverance  and  progress, 
let's  rededlcate  our  energies  toward  greater 
unity  and  understanding — between  farmers 
and  farm  organizations,  agriculture  and  sigrl- 
business,  country  people  and  city  people — in 
short,  let's  speak  up  and  work  for  America. 

This  Is  the  way  to  push  off  toward  another 
100  years  and  a  better  future  for  the  to- 
bacco industry,  for  agriculture  as  a  whole. 
and  for  all  the  people  of  America. 


"A  CALL  TO  ACTION' —CHALLENGE 
TO  THE  INDIVIDUAL  FOR  AMER- 
ICAS BICENTENNIAL 
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the  Parade  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  September  21  points  out:  Man 
has  conquered  space  through  the  dedi- 
cated commitment  and  teamwork  of  the 
best  minds  of  this  country;  we  can  and 
must  conquer  our  myriad  social  and  eco- 
nomic ills — but  this  will  be  possible  only 
if,  individually,  we  have  the  minds  and 
hearts  to  do  it. 

Parade's  call  for  the  age  of  the  pos- 
sible is  reminiscent  of  the  late  Senator 
Roben  Kennedy's  comment  that — 

Some  men  see  things  as  they  are  and  ask, 
"Why" — I  dream  things  that  never  were,  and 
ask,  "Why  not?" 

As  we  look  toward  1976,  this  is  a  worthy 
challenge  for  each  of  us. 

I  applaud  the  Parade  editorial  and  in- 
clude it  at  this  point  in  the  Record  for 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

|F^om  the  Washington  Past,  Parade 

magazine.  Sept  21.  1969 1 

A  Call  to  Action 

In  less  than  seven  years,  the  United  States 
win  celebrate  its  2both  anniversary  as  a 
nation. 

On  July  4,  1976,  our  President  and  assorted 
orators  will  congratulate  us  as  a  people  on 
our  many  and  monumental  achievements. 

Not  the  least  of  course,  will  be  our  landing 
of  Americans  on  the  moon. 

Having  harnessed  our  special  strengths — 
money,  men.  materials  and  the  organiza- 
tional genius  to  control  them — we  conquered 
space  before  1970. 

Why  can  we  not  conquer  some  of  our 
social  problems  on  earth  by   1976? 

Parade  today  suggests  that  if  we  can 
put  men  on  the  moon,  then  surely  we  can 
eradicate  hunger  in  our  nation  by  that 
larget-date. 

Surely  by  then  we  can  cleanse  the  air 
we've  poi-soned  and  the  water  we've  polluted. 

Surely — ^tay  concentrating  our  scientists 
and  resources  in  a  crash  program  such  as 
the  Manhattan  Project  In  World  War  II  that 
created  the  A-bomb  in  five  years — we  can 
produce  a  cure  for  cancer. 

Surely  we  can  build  adequate  housing  for 
the  poor  and  end  some  of  our  educational 
and  economic  injustices. 

But  first  we  must  make  one  or  some  or 
all  of  these  achievements  a  national  goal 
and  July  4.  1976.  a  national  deadline. 

Can  we  do  this?  A  nation  that  has  con- 
quered the  secrets  of  space  and  nature  in 
record  time  can  with  strong  leadership 
conquer  problems  of  poverty,  pollution,  and 
spirit. 

In  part  it  will  be  a  matter  of  money.  More 
important,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  attitude — 
of  discipline  and  compassion. 

If  each  of  us  can  change  his  mind  and 
heart,  only  a  little.  America  will  have  en- 
tered the  Age  of  the  Possible.  And  we  will 
prjudlv  record  on  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  Republic  that  we  reached  the  moon 
and  put  our  glory  to  work  at  home. 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLV.^NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  25.  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
America's  best  known  poets.  Walt  Whit- 
man, once  wrote  that — 

An  Individual  is  as  superb  as  a  nation 
when  he  has  qualities  which  make  a  superb 
nation. 

Ours  is  a  superb  nation,  and  as  we 
look  toward  the  celebration  of  our  200th 
birthday  in  1976.  we  can  take  pride  in 
many  notable  achievements.  However,  as 


TRIBUTE     TO     A     VALIANT    YOUNG 
SOLDIER 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  25.  1969 

Mr.  CASEry.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
.share  with  you  and  my  collea^es  in 
Congress  the  tragic  and  eloquent  eulogy 
to  a  young  soldier  from  Texas,  who  gave 
his  life  for  his  country  on  the  battlefield 
in  Vietnam. 
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The  following  obituary  appeared  in  the 
Houston  Chronicle  and  impressed  me 
deeply. 

To  the  parents  of  Sp5c  Mar\'tn  Ray 
Robinson,  and  to  his  relatives  and  his 
many  friends  at  the  Alabama-Coushatta 
Indian  Reservation  in  Texas.  I  extend 
my  heartfelt  and  deepest  sympathy.  I 
shai-e  with  you  the  great  hope  so  elo- 
quently expressed  in  the  tribute  to  this 
valiant  yoimg  soldier: 

Marvin  Ray  Robinson 

SP5  Marvin  Ray  Robinson.  23.  the  last 
surviving  male  heir  of  the  chleftlans  of  the 
Coushatta  Indians,  the  only  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sampson  Robinson,  was  found  dead  of 
sniper  fire  on  September  U.  1969.  in  Vietnam. 

Marvin  had  served  in  the  Army  since  Octo- 
ber 9.  1966  taking  his  Basic  Training  at  Ft. 
Polk,  La.  He  served  one  year  in  Germany, 
then  going  to  Vietnam  in  April.  1969. 

Marvin  Ray  came  from  an  old  and  honor- 
able Indian  family  known  lor  their  leadership 
in  the  Coushatta  Tribe,  his  parents  having 
come  to  the  Coushatt  Territory  in  1923.  He 
was  born  at  the  Indian  village,  grew  up  there, 
attended  school  and  graduated  from  Big 
Sandy  High  School.  He  was  attending  Lamar 
Tech  College  at  Beaumont,  Te.\as  when  en- 
tering the  service  of  his  country.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  First  Texas  Indian  Baptist 
Church  at  the  Reservation. 

Marvin  Ray  was  an  only  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sampson  Robinson  of  the  Indian  Vil- 
lage. Besides  his  parents  he  is  survived  by 
one  sister,  Wynema  Kay  Robinson,  paternal 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Robinson,  Elton, 
La.,  maternal  grandmother.  Mrs.  Phcebe 
Celestine  of  the  Village.  Several  aunt*,  uncles 
and  cousins  in  Elton.  La..  Indian  Village  at 
Livingston.  Texas  and  Houston.  Texas. 

The  remains  will  arrive  Sept,  22  and  will 
lie  In  state  at  the  First  Texas  Indian  Baptist 
Church  at  Indian  Village  with  civilian  rites 
and  full  military  honors  at  10  a.m.  Sept  23. 
then  with  military  escort  and  final  military 
honors  and  last  rites  at  the  Veterans  Na- 
tional Cemetery  at  10410  Stubener-Alrline. 
Houston,  Texas,  at  1  p.m.,  Sept.  23. 

He  is  missed  by  and  grieved  for  by  the 
many  Indian  people  who  knew  and  loved 
him.  Yet  these  same  people  are  proud  to  know- 
he  gave  his  life  that  this  world  may  soon 
know  peace  and  in  fighting  side  by  side,  the 
white  man  may  walk  in  unity  and  Christian 
love  with  the  Red  Man  and  all  races  of  our 
world . 

Funeral  arrangements  by  Edwards  Funeral 
Home,  Woodville.  Texa^. 


IRA  NOEL  GABRIELSON 
80TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  25.  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sattii'day, 
September  27.  marks  the  80th  birthday 
of  a  great  American  and  a  great  con- 
servationist, a  man  who  has  devoted 
more  than  a  half-centuiy  to  maintaining 
America's  natural  beauty  and  habitable 
environment. 

I  refer  to  Ira  Noel  Gabrielson.  the  dean 
of  American  conservationists,  whom  I 
have  known  and  coimted  among  my 
friends  since  the  days  of  my  youth. 

Dr.  Gabrielson  is  equally  well  known 
to  all  of  my  colleagues  who  have  had 
anything  to  do  vnth  conservation  issues. 
Many   of   us.   on   some   occasion,   have 
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sought  his  counsel  and  have  received 
quick,  positive  and  accurate  answers  de- 
Uvered  in  an  authoritative  manner  spiced 
with  an  earthy  humor. 

Few  men  have  been  more  a  living  part 
of  the  conservation  movement  than  Ira 
Gabrielson.  He  was  bom  in  Sioux  Rapids 
Iowa,  in  1889.  and  graduated  from  Mom- 
ingside  College  with  a  degree  in  biology. 
In  1915,  after  3  years  as  a  high  school 
teacher  m  biology,  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  old  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  his  capacity  as  a  biologist,  he  en- 
gaged in  a  wide  variety  of  acUvities,  from 
studies  of  economic  ornithology  to  pred- 
ator and  rodent  control  and  game  man- 
agement. 

Within  a  few  years  he  had  attained 
national  recognition  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing authorities  in  Federal  service  on  the 
birds,  mammals,  and  plants  of  the  West. 
By  1931,  he  had  been  promoted  to  re- 
gional supervisor  of  predator  and  rodent 
control  in  charge  of  all  Federal  game 
management  activities  in  the  Northwest 
.  In  .1^35.    Jan    N.    "Ding"    Darling,    the 
,  ChieX.of  ihe  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey 
brought  him  to  Washington  as  assistant 
chief   of    the   Division   of   Wildlife   Re- 
search. Dr.  Gabrielson  became  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  on  Darling's  retirement  In 
November  of  the  same  year. 

He  became  the  first  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  1940 
when  the  new  agency  was  formed  by 
combining  the  Biological  Survey  and  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Much  of  our  great  svstem 
of  national  wildUfe  refuges  was  built 
under  his  supervision.  During  World  War 
n  he  served  as  a  Deputy  Coordinator  of 
Fisheries,  and  in  this  capacity  was  re- 
sponsible for  developing  and  sustaining 
the  production  of  marine  sea  foods  essen- 
tial to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  International  Whaling 
Conference  in  1946. 

Dr.  Gabrielson  resigned  from  Federal 
service  in  1946  to  accept  the  presidency 
of  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute 
He  has  sen'ed  continuously  and  energeti- 
cally in  that  position  since  that  time. 

He  has  been  a  member  or  officer  of 
many  governmental  committees  and  citi- 
zens' conservation  groups.  He  served  on 
the  advisory  committee  of  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion. He  was  secretary  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior's  Advisory  Committee  for 
niany  years,  embracing  at  least  three 
admmistrations.  His  work  as  president  of 
the  World  Wildlife  Fund  since  its  found- 
ing has  brought  him  International  ac- 
claim. 

State  as  well  as  Federal  administrators 
and  legislators  have  sought  his  advice 
Since  1950,  he  has  directed  staff  studies 

°i.3^?.°^^*"^^"°"  ^"d  operations  of  the 
wildlife  departments  in  32  States  and  two 
Canadian  Provinces.  He  is  author  of  four 
authoritative  books  on  conservation  and 
ornithology  and  has  coauthored  three 
others.  In  1964  he  was  the  recipient  of 
the  Conservation  Service  Award  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  He  received 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  1948  the 
Audubon  Medal  of  the  National  Audubon 

S?^thp^w'',i,^f 'i^^  ^^°  ^OP^I'^  Medal 
of  the  Wildlife  Society  In  1953,  and  the 
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Distinguished    Service    Award    of    the 
^erlcan  Forestry  Association  in  1962 
He  has   received   honorary   degrees   of 
doctor  of  science  from  three  colleges 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  80  years  of  age  Ira 
Qabrlelson  continues  to  be  a  proud  and 
resourceful  servant  of  mankind  His  self- 
less devotion  to  the  preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  our  natural  heritage  is 
deserving  of  our  full  praise 


September  25,  1969    I  September  25,  1969 


LEGISLATION  TO  PERMIT  VOL- 
UNTARY PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday.  September  25,  1969 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bible 
reading  and  prayer  in  public  schools 
have  been  banned  by  the  Supreme  Court 
This  same  Court  which  sees  great  dan- 
ger to  the  Republic  if  schoolchildren  re- 
cite a  morning  prayer,  has  turned  loose 
a  veritable  flood  of  pornography  on  the 
American  public  through  a  series  of  in- 
credible judicial  decisions  which  have  re- 
versed numerous  pornographic  convic- 
tions by  State  courts. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  drawn  heavy  criticism 
when  It  renders  decisions  which  permit 
unscrupulous  publishers  to  poison  our 
youth  with  pornography  of  every  descrip- 
tion, yet  deem  it  unconstitutional  for  a 
mormng  prayer  to  be  spoken  in  a  public 
school  classroom. 

I  have  introduced  legislation— House 
Joint  Resolution  79— which  would  amend 
the  Constitution  to  permit  voluntary 
pra.yer  in  public  schools. 

Until  such  legislation  is  passed,  how- 
ever, children  are  denied  the  recitation  of 
voluntary  nonsectarian  prayer  at  the 
start  of  their  school  day. 

One  means  of  continuing  this  desir- 
able practice  has  been  originated  in  a 
New   Jersey   school   district  where  the 

H^  ,r"  i^o  ^^^  ^^"y  P'-ayer  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Chaplains  of  the  U  S 
Congress  as  their  daily  prayer 

Even  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  had 
the  tementy  to  question  Congress  right 
to  open  Its  sessions  with  a  prayer,  and 
«ie  school  administration  at  Netcong, 
N^J.,  believes  that  if  Congress  can  start 

i?H    T^  .u'^^  ^  P'"^y^'"'  ^  can  public 
stoiSin  Supreme   Court   notwith- 

I  quite  agree  with  the  position  of  the 

New  Jersey  school  jurisdiction  and  to  aid 

these   folks   and   others   who  have   the 

same  problem.  I  plan  to  insert  into  the 

Congressional  Record  a  number  of  chU- 

^IT,^  P/^rr"  suitable  for  recitation  at 
the  start  of  the  school  day. 

These  prayers  can  then  be  read  from 
the  daily  Congressional  Record  as  part 
of  the  oflBcial  business  of  Congress  with- 
out interference  from  the  Supreme 
oourt: 

I  Tms  Week's  Praters 


Be  my  guide,  O  Lord,  I  pray. 
Lest  I  Stumble  on  my  way 
Be  my  strength,  dear  Lord    I  ask 
That  I  may  fulfill  each  task 
Be  my  light,  ihat  I  may  see 
What  Thou  dost  require  of  me 
I^P  ™e-  Lord,  both  day  and  nleht 
Pure  and  sinless  in  Thy  sight.         ' 
—Elfreyda  Wightman. 
ni 
O  Lord,  open  my  eyes,  to  see 
What  is  beautiful; 
My  mind,  to  know  what  Is  true 
My  heart,  to  love  what  Is  good. 

rv 
Lord,  our  hearts  to  Thee  we  raise 
in  songs  of  thankfulness  and  praise 
Bless  us,  Lord,  and  grant  that  we 
Good  and  true  and  brave  may  be. 

V 

Teach  me.  my  God  and  King 
In  all  things  Thee  to  see. 
That  what  I  do  In  anythlne 
To  do  It  as  for  Thee. 

— George  Herbert. 


GOD  HELP  US 


He    prayeth    best,   who   loveth   best 
All  things  both  great  and  small- 
Fter  the  dear  God  who  loveth  ub 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 

—Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU  ES 
Thursday,  September  25.  1969 

Mr  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  the 
dissatisfaction  and  dissent  among  many 
of  our  young  people  in  the  worid  tX 
resulting  in  terrifying  clashes  in  oj; 
schools  and  elsewhere,  I  am  truly  pleased 
and  gratified  that  a  15-year-old  ?oun5- 
ster  from  Savannah,  Ga.,  presently  re- 
sidmg  in  the  Washington  area   is  more 

St-?*nT       "fating  or  participating  in 
student  unrest. 

^rJ^  ^°""^  ^^^  's  P^^er  Anestos,  the 

Mr  fn^^^°°^  ^'*""^^  ^"d  constituent 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Anestos 

wiJ^f.'IrtJf  ""^^°ubt  in  my  mind  that 
f..l^i  ^^^'^  "maturity  and  continued  zest 
h/^n""^^^'"^  ^^^  °^  thoughts  in  prose. 
n^hl^  advance  to  the  ranks  of  writing 
h^^if  n^".^  ""^y  '"^^^d  bring  fame  and 
liSe  "^  ^°  ^'""'^^^  ^"''"-^  ^'' 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues Peter's  story.  -God  Help  Us>  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  share  my  pride  with 
his  admirable  writing  skills. 

(From  the  Savannah  News-Press  magazine 

Aug.    17.   1969  J 

I  God  Help  Us 

(By  Peter  Anestos) 

'^o^tT'^^""^^""  ^  *^«  15-year-old  son 
^hi^^""^  Anestos.  a  Washington  attorney 
Who  formerly  practiced  law  in  Savannah. 
His  Napoleonic  war  vignette  was  written 
as  a  classroom  assignment. ) 
I  was  freezing,  weakening.  And  we  were 
retreating,  indeed  fleeing.  The  Grande  Armee 
^L^^^°  Bonaparte,  fleeing.  We  had  in- 
vaded Russia,  but  at  Moscow  our  strength 
had  been  spent.  The  snows  were  coming,  and 
we  all  had  hoped  Napoleon  would  lead  us 
southward  against  British  India,  where  the 
cUmate  Is  Just  right  for  fighting.  After  all. 
«il3  Is  what  he  had  promised  us  back  In 
Komgsberg.  And  how  could  the  Emperor  not 
keep  hie  promise? 

Nevertheless,  we  turned  around,  exhausted 
and  run  down.  Even  my  good  friend  Armarde 


veteran  of  Austerlltz  and  Jena,  was  unusually 
{rail  and  weak  when  we  left  Moscow. 

It  was  difficult  for  me  to  understand  why 
the  Emperor  ordered  retreat.  What  were 
we  retreating  before?  The  Rtisslans?  Pre- 
posterous! I  pondered  over  the  decision  to 
pull  back.  Still  It  failed  to  explain  Itself. 

Soon  1  began  to  understand.  For  no  soon- 
er had  we  departed  the  Moskva  Valley  than 
the  snow  and  the  temperature  began  to 
fall. 

Before  the  end  of  a  week,  soldiers  were 
dropping  from  the  tanks,  frozen  stiff.  There 
were  no  more  shiny  ep>aulets.  or  dashing  of- 
ficers barking  commands,  but  simply  the 
ubiquitous  groan  of  the  dying. 

After  a  while  the  cold  had  penetrated 
my  head  as  well  as  my  overcoat. 

"Armande,  Armande!"  I  screamed,  when 
driven  by  the  cold  Into  hysteria.  The  old 
soldier  merely  stared,  pityingly. 

Soon  thoughts  drifted  Into  my  mind.  They 
generated   into   vocal  exclamations. 

■I  am  but  eighteen!  Why  should  the  good 
Lord  will  that  I  should  die  before  I  have 
yet  lived!"  I  sobbed  in  despair. 

■Quiet,  dear  Andre,"  Armande  commanded, 
with  a  firmness  mingled  with  sympathy. 

"But  look  what  has  happened,  Armande! 
We  triumphed  and  we  conquered!  Yet  we 
flee!  Why?  No  one  drives  us  away,  except 
perhaps  God — Armande!  If  God  Is  our  ene- 
my, death  will  surely  be  our  fate!  For  no 
one.  not  even  the  Emperor's  Old  Guard  can 
defeat  Him!  Oh.  Armande!" 

At  this  point  Armande  struck  me  back 
to  my  senses.  '"Control  yourself,  dear  An- 
dre! You  know  I  love  you  as  though  you 
were  my  own  son!  I  beg  you.  please  do  not 
torment  we  with  sorrow — Please!"  I  rec- 
ognized a  tear  collecting  on  his  aged  and 
bearded  face. 

We  marched.  We  marched  and  kept  on 
marcliing.  And  I  knew  we  were  marching 
into  further  oblivion.  For  the  brunt  of  the 
cold  liad  yet  to  come. 

I  consoled  myself  by  thinking  of  home, 
back  in  DlJon.  I  dreamed  of  Annette,  "ma 
petite  prlncesse"  as  I  used  to  call  her. 

Her  beautiful  face  flanked  by  those  grace- 
ful blonde  locks  of  hair  filled  me  with  a 
warmth  that  not  even  the  Russian  cold 
could  suppress.  "Annette,  my  belle  An- 
nette!' I  moaned.  But  every  time  the  vio- 
lent wind  blew,  it  carried  the  Image  of  An- 
nette with  it. 

Tlie  subzero  cold  was  breaking  me. 

Th.it  part  of  me  that  was  not  yet  frost- 
bitten resisted  admirably  but  futUely. 

.^fter  hours  of  marching  my  legs  started 
to  crumble  beneath  me.  My  arm  simply 
hung  beside  me.  I  managed  to  support  ray- 
self  on  Armande's  weak,  but  firm  frame. 

A  terrifying  shriek  shattered  the  long, 
sickening  groan  of  the  wounded — 'Cossacks!  ' 

"Prepare  yourself,  monaml,"  urged  Ar- 
mande. with  a  complacency  characterized  by 
his  many  experiences  of  the  past. 

"Yes."  I  said,  respectfully  obedient. 

All  of  a  sudden  a  Cossack  galloped  toward 
me.  I  raised  my  sabre,  prepared  to  defend 
myself.  The  horseman,  spotting  my  sabre. 
avoided  a  clash  by  drawing  his  pistol. 

I  heard  a  clap  of  gun  powder,  followed  by 
a  sharp  pang  in  my  chest.  With  a  last  ounce 
of  strength  I  screamed;  and  all  went  black. 

I  was  awakened  by  the  harsh  Jolt  of  an 
ambulance  cart  in  which  I  had  been  placed. 
I  felt  the  stabbing  throb  of  my  wound 
coupled  with  the  never-ending  cold.  The 
tremulousness  of  the  cart  only  Increased  mv 
torment. 

I  had  become  so  weak  from  frostbite  and 
loss  of  blood  that  I  anticipated  death  before 
the  arrival  of  the  morrow.  But  the  next  day 
still  found  me  living — still  found  me  suffer- 
ing. I  woud  moan  with  both  pain  and  de- 
spair, but  God  never  seemed  generous  enough 
to  lower  his  thumb. 

Miles  upon  miles  of  suffering  passed.  But 
suddenly  the  days  became  warmer,  the  land- 
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scape  greener.  Then  I  realized  that  the  cold 
of  Rtiseia  had  given  way  to  the  warmth  of 
Prussia. 

I  had  survived  that  terrible  fiasco  In  Bua- 
sla.  But  I  shuddered  as  I  recalled  the  sight 
of  my  dear  comrades  collapsing  everywhere 
I  turned.  1  later  learned  that  Armande  had 
died  of  frostbite,  increasing  my  sorrow.  But 
as  I  lamented  these  tragedies,  I  came  to  un- 
derstand what  war  really  Is.  And  I  began  to 
realize  that  if  we,  as  men  of  our  own  free 
will,  cannot  overcome  this  horrible  procliv- 
ity, then  only  Ood  can  help  us. 


THE  OFFSHORE  WEATHER  GAP 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    M-^SSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  25.  1969 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lack  of 
accurate  hurricane  tracking  methods  is 
a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  my  dis- 
trict, and  indeed  to  residents  of  seaside 
towns  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Within  the  last  2  weeks,  we  have  all 
seen  the  problems  that  result  from  such  a 
lack.  Millions  of  dollars  were  lost  to  the 
New  England  economy,  through  closed 
factories,  closed  schools,  and  imneeded 
civil  defense  preparations — all  due  to  a 
faulty  projection  of  where  hurricane 
Gerda  would  hit. 

Tliis  is  not  a  new  problem.  Some  years 
ago,  when  a  storm  hit  the  coast  when  it 
was  not  expected — instead  of  not  hit- 
ting where  it  was  expected,  as  in  this 
case — I  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  situation  ■with  many  experts  in  the 
field. 

It  was  agreed  then,  as  now,  that  a 
weather  ship  in  the  North  Atlantic  would 
solve  the  forecasting  problem. 

WBZ-TV  in  Boston  has  been  aware  of 
this  problem,  and  has  been  vigorously 
supporting  efforts  to  have  such  a  weather 
ship.  They  recently  bi-oadcast  two  edi- 
torials on  the  subject,  which  succinctly 
sum  up  the  need  for  such  a  ship. 

The  editorials  follow : 

The  Offshore  Weather  Gap 
(Delivered    by    L.    L.    Thompson,    area    vice 

president,     WBZ  WBZ-TV;     Winthrop    P. 

Baker,  general  manager,  WBZ-TV  i 

The  hurricane  season  has  started.  And  p)eo- 
ple  along  the  New  England  coast  are  tak- 
ing the  weather  and  Its  forecasting  a  lot 
more  seriously  than  usual.  We  think  this 
sea  and  sky  watch  should  put  some  added 
steam  into  the  campaign  to  close  a  major  gap 
In  our  area  forecasting  facilities. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  no  weather 
ships  or  even  buoys  stationed  in  that  huge 
stretch  of  ocean  below  New  England  which 
is  so  crucial  to  keeping  tabs  on  coastal 
storms.  This  offshore  weather  blackout  has 
been  bothering  our  WBZ  meteorologists  for  a 
long  time.  The  present  weakness  showed  up 
plainly  List  winter  when  those  extended  snow 
storms  kept  everyone  guessing. 

WBZ-T\'  newsman  Peter  Mehegan  has 
just  done  a  series  on  this  offshore  weather 
gap.  The  area  has  been  promised  better  aerial 
reconnaissance  of  storms  this  season.  But 
Commerce  Department  officials  in  Washing- 
ton want  to  hold  off  another  year  on  provid- 
ing funds  for  a  weather  ship.  And  a  ship  Is 
far  and  away  the  best  vehicle  for  providing 
accurate  weather  information  on  a  continu- 
ing basis. 

Sen  Edward  Brooke  has  taken  the  lead  in 
trying  to  get  the  money  for  the  weather  ship 
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appropriated  this  year  He  will  take  his  case 
before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
next  month.  If  he  doesn't  win  there,  he'll 
move  to  have  the  funds  Included  In  the 
budget  on  the  Senate  floor.  This  will  be  an 
uphill  fight,  and  his  chances  of  success  will 
be  better  if  ht  has  Indications  of  real  popu- 
lar support.  These  should  come  not  Just  from 
people  In  Massachusetts  but  all  along  the 
coast  from  New  Jersey  northward.  The  mes- 
sage to  Congress  should  be  plain.  The 
weather  ship  is  needed.  And  there's  no  excuse 
for  any  more  delay  in  getting  It  on  station. 

That  Weather   Gap  Again 

(Delivered  by  Jim  Llghtfoot,  general  man- 
ager. WBZ  Radio;  Winthrop  P.  Baker,  gen- 
eral manager,  WBZ-TV) 

Hurricane  Gerda  has  huffed  and  puffed  her 
way  eastward  Into  the  Atlantic  She's  no 
longer  a  threat  to  New  England  And  for  that 
everyone  along  the  coast  can  be  grateful. 
Amid  the  sighs  of  relief,  though,  we'd  like  to 
utter  another  strong  plea  for  the  Weather 
Bureau  to  fill  that  offshore  weather  gap 
south  of  Cape  God. 

As  we  and  our  WBZ  meteorologists  liave 
been  pointing  out.  there  are  no  weather  ships 
or  even  buoys  stationed  In  that  huge  stretch 
of  ocean  below  New  England  It  was  the  void 
of  information  from  that  area  which  kept 
forecasters  from  having  accurate  information 
on  this  storm  through  the  morning  hours.  As 
a  result  there  was  a  lot  of  needless  excite- 
ment and  worry,  unnecessary  school,  office 
and  business  closings. 

The  Weather  Bureau  has  promised  such  a 
weather  ship  in  the  future,  but  they  want  to 
hold  off  another  whole  year  In  providing  the 
funds  for  It  In  the  interim  they've  tried  to 
pacify  the  area  with  expanded  aerial  recon- 
naissance. But  the  experience  with  Gerda 
shows  plainly  that's  not  enough  The  plane 
sent  out  to  chart  the  hurricane's  path  had  to 
turn  back  due  to  air  turbulence.  The  weather 
ship  is  the  answer 

The  government  justlfieE  the  delay  in  pro- 
viding the  weather  ship  because  of  the  short- 
age of  government  funds.  But  we  wonder 
how  much  money  has  been  wasted  in  this 
storm  with  those  needless  storm  precautions, 
those  school,  office  and  plant  closings. 

The  Senate  battle  for  the  wealiher  ship 
funds  Is  still  coming  up  Sen  Edward  Brooke 
win  be  leading  the  fight  He  needs  all  the 
help  he  can  get  from  all  over  New  England. 
Let's  get  that  ship  on  station  by  the  next 
hurricane  season. 


THE  FISCAL  KNIFE  ON  NIH 
RESEARCH 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'n\'ES 
Thursday.  September  25.  1969 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  God 
forgive. 

[FYom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  16,  1969] 
The  Fiscal  Knot:  on  NIH  Research 

The  fiscal  knife  which  the  administration 
says  It  Is  forced  to  wield  because  of  Inflation 
and  Vietnam  cut  into  medical  research  last 
week.  Taking  Its  place  among  the  agencies 
whose  funds  are  either  being  cut  or  pared  by 
President  Nixon's  call  for  a  $3.5  billion  reduc- 
tion in  1970  budget  requests  is  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  Total  spending  on  med- 
ical research — in  hospitals,  universities  and 
the  NTH  Bethesda  labs — will  be  down  from 
$1.93  billion  to  $1  64  billion,  a  cut  of  $290 
million. 

Although  medical  and  scientific  researchers 
are  often  inclined  to  be  a  wolf  I  wolf  crowd 
whose  sheep  are  not  only  under  no  attack 
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but  are  often  overfat  to  begin  with,  the 
abruptness  of  the  present  NIH  cut  does  sug- 
gest that  a  wolf  is  near.  Most  Immediately 
affected  by  the  cut  will  be  19  clinical  research 
centers.  In  a  style  similar  to  its  closing  of 
59  Job  Corps  centers  earlier  this  year,  the  ad- 
ministration expects  to  save  money.  But 
savings  aside,  where  will  the  doctors  go  who 
have  been  conducting  the  research  at  the  19 
centers?  What  about  the  diseased  patients 
who  win  be  phased  out  because  money  has 
run  out?  Or  the  millions  of  future  sick  peo- 
ple who  will  not  benefit  tomorrow  because  re- 
search Into  their  particular  disease  was  cut 
off  today?  In  one  area  alone,  an  estimated 
30,000  Infants  die  every  year  in  the  period 
immediately  surrounding  delivery  because 
basic  research  Is  not  fullv  advanced  in  this 
area. 

Aside  from  the  research  that  Is  to  be 
stopped  without  waiting  for  results,  medical 
schools— With  a  heavy  leaning  on  the  govern- 
ment for  research  grants— will  also  be  hit 
both  students  and  faculty.  The  danger  of 
turning  off  the  medical  research  motor  Is  that 
it  is  not  so  easily  started  again.  It  is  true  the 
19  centers  to  be  closed  have  only  a  handful 
of  patients,  but  this  1.5  where  basic  biomedi- 
cal research  begins.  It  then  fans  out  to  ad- 
.  vancej-esearch  and.  often,  eventual  use  In  *he 
^  mec^cal  community. 

It  has  long  been  a  question  whether  medi- 
cal schools  and  research  clinics  should  have 
let  themselves  become  so  dependent  on  fed- 
eral funds  in  the  first  place:  but  few  other 
resources  exist,  either  among  foundations 
which  generally  do  not  support  medical  re- 
search, or  the  drug  companies,  which  by  the 
nature  of  things  are  in  the  business  more 
for  profit  than  public  service. 

Although  the  Senate  can  appropriate  more 
money  for  NIH  than  the  administration  re- 
quests, this  does  not  mean  the  administra- 
tion must  or  will  spend  it  Aside  from  the 
medical  research  programs  themselves  what 
suffers  also  in  this  abrupt  fund  cut  is  the 
administration's  sincerity  in  facing  the 
health  crisis.  "The  nation  is  faced  with  a 
breakdown  in  the  deliverv  of  health  care."  It 
said  only  two  months  ago  In  a  major  White 
House  refwrt.  Now,  it  seems,  in  order  to  save 
money  that  could  be  saved  in.  sav,  cutting 
back  on  aircraft  carriers  or  bombers,  the  ad- 
mimstrat.on  is  helping,  not  relieving,  the 
breakdown.  In  putting  the  fiscal  knife  to 
medical  research,  the  recovery  may  take  a  lot 
longer  than  the  original  cutting 
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STUDYING  THE  PROBLEMS  OF 
LAKE  ERIE 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  VIGORITO 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  25.  1969 
Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
number  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies who  are  delving  into  the  problems  of 
environmental  pollution  are  numerous 
It  IS  good  to  know  that  so  many  citizens 
are  sufficiently  worried  about  our  envi- 
ronment that  they  are  dedicating  their 
lives  to  finding  an  answer  to  the  prob- 
lems we  face. 

It  is  especially  rewarding  to  learn  that 
our  young  people  are  becoming  involved 
in  this  fight  to  combat  air  and  water  pol- 
lution. Erie,  Pa.,  is  vitally  involved  since 
It  has  an  intimate  stake  in  preserving 
Lake  Erie.  I  was.  therefore  extremely 
glad  to  learn  of  the  work  being  under- 
taken at  Gannon  College  in  Erie  by  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members  on  the  ecol- 
ogy of  Lake  Erie. 


So  that  my  colleagues  may  become 
more  aware  of  this  project,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  following  short  article 
from  the  latest  issue  of  the  Gannon  Col- 
lege Record. 

An  Ecological  Survey  of  Lake  Erie 
Gannon  College,  under  the  direction  of 
Reverend  Austin  J.  OToole  and  Mr.  Stanley 
J.  Zagorskl  of  the  Biology  Department,  has 
begun  an  Ecological  Survey  of  Lake  Erie  Sup- 
ported by  a  grant  received  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Science  and  Engineering  Foundation 
the  survey  is  directed  at  obtaining  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  Lake  outlining  the  citv  of 
Erie.  ■' 

During  the  fall  of  1968  Mr.  Zagorskl  and 
Reverend  OToole  met  with  Hammermlll 
Paper  Co  officials  and  from  these  meetings 
the  following  objectives  would  be  sought: 

1.  To  Increase  biological  and  chemical 
knowledge  of  the  portion  of  Lake  Erie  sur- 
rounding the  city  of  Erie. 

2.  To  establish  a  co-operative  program  be- 
tween Gannon  College  and  the  Hammermlll 
Paper  Co.  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  the 
natural  resources  of  Lake  Erie. 

8.  To  contribute  as  best  as  possible  to  the 
dwelopment  of  Lake  Erie  as  a  source  of  en- 
joyment for  the  people  of  northwestern 
Pennsylvania. 

*.  To  train  students  in  the  methods  of 
water  biology. 

6.  To  enable  Industry  to  further  advance 
the  preservation  of  our  resources. 

6.  To  enable  Gannon  College  to  be  of  serv- 
ice to  the  community  in  scientific  research 

In  order  to  achieve  these  objectives,  a  pro- 
posal was  written  and  submitted  to  the  newly 
formed  Lakes  Research  Institute  of  Erie  Pa 
Mr.  Frederick  D.  Buggle.  President  of 'the 
G.L.R.I..  has  stated  that  the  purpose  of  this 
institute  is  to  become  involved  in  scientific 
research  leading  to  the  preservation  and 
development  of  Lake  Erie.  A  further  purpose 
of  this  institute  is  to  coordinate  the  efforts 
of  Industry  and  universities  located  on  the 
Great  Lakes  in  their  attempts  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  Lakes.  The  Gannon  College- 
Hammermill  proposal  was  submitted  to  the 
Great  Lakes  Research  Institute  which  re- 
ceived the  grant  funds  from  the  P.S  E.P 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Great  Lakes  Re- 
search Institute.  Gannon  College  was  awarded 
a  grant  of  $21,000. 

Work  was  begun  in  March,  1969  and  will 
coatinue  until  December.  1969.  Scientific  in- 
vestigation of  Lake  Erie  involves  the  follow- 
ing procedure : 

1.  Every  10-14  days  water  samples  are  ob- 
taiaed  from  five  areas  of  Lake  Erie.  These 
areas  are: 

(a I   Walnut  Creek 

lb  I   Presque  Isle  Peninsula 

IC)   Bay  Area 

I  a )  City  effluent  and  Hammermlll  Area 

(ei    Shade's  Beach 

la  each  area  four  stations  are  visited 
Samples  are  collected  on  the  surface  and 
vertically  at  each  meter. 

2.  At  each  sampling  station.  Oxvgen  de- 
terminations are  made.  Light  penetration 
readings  are  also  obtained. 

3.  Chemical  determinations  of.  Nitrogen 
Phosphate  and  Sulfate  are  made  at  Ham- 
memiill. 

4.  In  the  Gannon  College  Laboratory  all 
water  samples  are  carefully  analyzed  micro- 
scopically and  all  living  organisms  are  identi- 
fied. Approximately  150  samples  are  observed 
weekly. 

Mr.  Z.igorski  and  Reverend  OToole  have 
the  help  of  the  Biology  students  of  Gannon 
in  the  project.  Approximated  10  biology  stu- 
dents are  directly  involved  in  the  Lake  Erie 
Program.  This  is  the  first  time  a  project  of 
this  dimension  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
scientists  of  Gannon  CoUege.  The  knowledge 
and  training  of  our  students  is  of  primary 
Importance,  Reverend  OToole  and  Mr  Za- 
gorski  point  out. 
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It  Is   felt   that  projects  such  as  this  wp 
of  value  because:  * 

1.  Gannon  College  will  grow  sclentlficallv 
r"il^  co-operative  projects  with  indunn- 
a    The  GL.R  I.  (Great  Lakes  Research  In 
stitute)  will  expand  because  of  the  increas«i 
efforts  to  unify  industries  and  untverslUK 
3.  Industries  will  be  looked  upon  ;w  sud 
porters  of  conservation  projects  for  Lake  Erie 
Hopefully  the  project  now  underwav  is  th? 
first  of  many  scientific  endeavors  in  attemDtl 
to  Increase  community  co-operation  In  sclen 
tlfic  investigation 


SARKES  AND  MARY  TARZIAN 
WHERE  BUT  IN  AMERICA' 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  25,  1969 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  25  years  ago 
an  Armenian  immigrant  named  Sarkes 
Tarzian  began  a  small  factorj-  in  Bloom- 
ington.  Ind..  with  only  10  employes,  do- 
ing consulting  engineering  and  making 
air  trimmer  condensers.  The  ensuing  2.5 
years  have  been  exciting  and  produc- 
tive ones  for  Sarkes  Tai-zian  and  his  wife 
Mary,  who  is  of  Armenian  descent  but 
was  born  in  this  country.  And.  also,  for 
the  six-county  community  in  south-cen- 
tral Indiana,  comprising  the  counties  of 
Monroe.  Brown.  Owen,  Morgan.  Greene 
and  Lawrence,  that  has  furnished  co- 
woi-kers,  customers,  suppliers,  and  just 
plain  friends  and  neighbors. 

Today  the  Tai-zian  enterprise  has 
grown  to  employ  2.000  people,  including  a 
semiconductor  division,  a  tuner  division 
making  more  TV  tuners  than  any  other 
company  in  the  Nation :  a  broadcast  divi- 
sion with  TV  stations  in  Fort  Wayne  and 
Bloomington  and  Indianapolis:  FM  and 
AM  radio  stations  in  Bloomington.  In- 
dianapolis, and  Fort  Wayne;  a  broadcast 
equipment  division  that  makes  cameras 
and  other  components  for  the  broadcast 
industry:  a  magnetic  tape  division:  and 
daily  newspapers  in  Bloomington  and 
Greencastle.  a  weekly  in  Martinsville, 
plus  Six-County  Topics,  a  regional  paper 
covering  the  six  counties  listed  abo\e. 

To  observe  the  silver  anniversary,  and 
also  to  say  "Thank  you"  to  the  people 
in  the  area  who  have  helped  make  it 
possible,  a  gala  Sarkes  Tarzian  special, 
free  to  the  public  and  serving  as  the 
kickoff  to  the  yearlong  25th  anniversarj- 
celebration,  was  held  on  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 6,  1969,  at  the  new  Indiana  Uni- 
versity Fieldhouse  in  Bloomington.  Fea- 
turing the  popular  countrj-  and  western 
singing  star.  Jimmy  Dean,  the  show.s  and 
the  picnic  lunches  preceding  them  were 
free  to  all.  A  total  of  15.000  attended. 

Products  of  the  Tarzian  factories— 
which  in  turn  to  a  great  degree  are  prod- 
ucts of  the  inventive,  innovative,  and 
inquiring  mind  of  Sarkes  Tarzian  him- 
self—are knowTi  all  over  the  world,  in 
the  fields  of  radio,  television,  and  general 
electronics,  but  primarily  in  television. 
Knov^Ti  all  over  the  world,  yes.  but  pro- 
duced in  south-central  Indiana,  in  the 
region  that  became  "home"  to  an  Arme- 
nian immigrant  boy  and  his  wife,  and  it 
was  to  the  people  of  this  region,  in  the 
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heartland  of  the  American  Republic. 
that  Sarkes  and  Mary  Tarzian  turned. 
The  mutual  trust  and  confidence  shown 
by  all  in  the  past  25  years  has  been  ful- 
filled and  rewarded  many,  many  times 
over.  Today  the  Tarzians  are  leaders  in 
the  industrial,  economic,  social,  and  local 
cultural  life  of  Indiana. 

The  epic  of  Sarkes  and  Mary  Tarzian 
and  of  all  who  worked  with  them  to  make 
all  of  this  possible  is  in  the  highest  and 
finest  tradition  of  fulfillment  of  the 
American  dream.  The  generous  and  open- 
hearted  "Thank  you"  is  a  gesture  that 
is  unfortunately  all  too  seldom  found 
tcday.  Both  these  aspects  to  the  story 
stand  as  a  solid  rebuttal  to  those  forces. 
within  and  without  our  country,  who 
attack  and  would  destroy  all  the  Repub- 
lU  .stands  for.  and.  more  yet.  as  a  glitter- 
intr,  worldwide  example  of  what  our 
people,  working  together  in  trust  and 
haimony   can.  and  will.  do. 


GENERAL  HERSHEY  AND  THE 
DRAFT 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  25.  1969 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jei-sey.  Mr. 
SiH'aker.  as  we  know  Secretary  Laird 
lias  indicated  the  administration's  in- 
tention to  move  toward  reform  of  certain 
a.spects  of  the  Selective  Service  System. 
While  those  of  us  who  have  advocated 
extensive  draft  reform  applied  this  de- 
ci.Mon,  we  feel  that  miich  more  can  be 
done  and  should  be  done  and  I  intend  to 
speak  out  on  this  sub.iect  in  due  course. 
In  the  meantime,  I  share  the  dismay  ex- 
pressed recently  by  the  Armed  Forces 
Journal  at  the  administration's  decision 
to  retain  the  present  Diiector  of  the  Se- 
lective Seiwice  System  in  office.  We  are 
all  mindful  of  the  long  and  honorable 
seiTice  which  General  Hershey  has  ren- 
dered the  country.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
my  considered  opinion  that  it  is  time 
the  counti-y  recognizes  that  service  in 
some  suitable  fashion  and  .sends  the 
general  to  a  well-deserved  retirement.  I 
take  the  liberty  of  placing  before  the 
House  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Armed  Forces  Journal: 

General  Hershey  and  the  Draft 

By  some  estimates,  more  than  5.000 
American  youngsters  have  now  exiled  them- 
selves, presumably  for  life,  to  avoid  the  draft. 
Their  view  of  miiitary  service  Is  in  startling 
contrast  to  that  once  expressed  by  General 
George  S.  Patton.  Jr.: 

"The  highest  obligation  and  privilege  of 
citizenship  is  that  of  bearing  arms  for  one's 
country." 

Revision  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
justifiably  ranks  among  the  new  Administra- 
tion's highest  priorities.  The  present  system 
is  not  Just.  In  order  to  draft  300.000  men 
a  year,  the  system  keeps  five  million  young 
men  In  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  insecurity 
for  the  seven  most  critical  years  of  their 
lives. 

Little  wonder  that  so  many  youngsters — 
and  their  families — bitterly  question  a  sys- 
tem in  which  4.000  local  draft  boards  act  by 
their  own  Interpertatlons  of  today's  draft 
laws.  Selective  Service  guidelines  vary  as  to 
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when  an  individual  may  be  called  for  serv- 
ice, as  well  as  to  whom  shall  be  called.  Sim- 
ply to  find  out  what  his  rights  of  app>eal  are, 
a  registrant  has  to  hire  his  own  attorney. 

Despite  Congressional  assurances  two  years 
ago  that  hearings  would  be  held  on  draft 
reform,  there  have  been  no  such  hearings  in 
either  House.  The  Administration,  we  are  told. 
had  to  "coax  like  crazy"  simply  to  get  its 
modest  new  draft  bill  Introduced. 

The  Pentagon's  current  proposal  for  ran- 
dom selection  of  19-year-olds  is  a  salutary 
step  forward.  But  something's  wrong  when 
a  Congress  sworn  to  represent  the  people  has 
to  defer  to  Pentagon  initiatives  to  stave  off 
a  public  rebellion  over  draft  laws  that  are 
ambiguous  and  archaic.  Something's  wrong 
when  the  initiative  has  to  come  from  the 
Pentagon,  because  it  hasn't  come  from  the 
guy  in  charge — Selective  Service  Director 
Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey. 

General  Hershey.  now  76.  has  given  his 
country  long  and  distinguished  service.  In 
years  past,  he  has  been  an  outstanding  .'Ad- 
ministrator. But  now,  as  never  ijefore.  the 
Selective  Senice  System  needs  the  public's 
support.  Clearly,  General  Hershey  no  longer 
has  it. 

We  were,  therefore,  shocked  by  the  White 
House  announcement  on  Tuesday  that 
"There  are  absolutely  no  plans  whatsoever 
to  replace  General  Hershey." 

In  the  past,  the  Journal  too  has  staunchly 
.supported  General  Hershey.  But  it's  time  for 
a  change. 

The  Selective  Service  System  needs  a  Di- 
rector in  the  front  office,  not  a  monument. 
It  needs  a  leader  who  will  take  the  initia- 
tives General  Hershey  hasn't. 

The  youngsters  of  this  country  who  face 
military  service  deserve  better  leadership. 
And  the  Services  deserve  better  help  in  their 
search  for  just,  innovative,  meaningful  draft 
reforms:  in  their  fight  to  regain  the  public 
trust;  in  their  work  to  instill  the  pride  of 
Ser^-ice  that  General  Patton  so  aptly  ex- 
pressed. 

It's  time  for  General  Hershey  to  step  down, 
while  he  still  can  do  so  with  dignity. 

Benjamin  F    Schemmer. 


GENOCIDE— MORE  WAYS  THAN  ONE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  25.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  genocide  is 
abhorred  universally.  Unfortunately, 
many  feel  genocide  is  limited  to  the  kill- 
mg  of  members  of  a  race  and  do  not  fully 
understand  the  several  methods  by 
which  genocide  can  be  inflicted. 

Varied  methods  of  genocide  have  been 
used  in  the  Soviet  Union  by  that  regime. 
Soviet  Russia  embarked  on  a  subtle  pro- 
gram of  genocide  in  efforts  to  achieve 
a  solution  to  their  troublesome  minori- 
ties problem.  In  Russsia  the  primary 
I'eason  for  failure  to  have  achieved  their 
proclaimed  national  goal  of  racial  equal- 
ity and  minorities  balance  was  attributed 
to  group  pride  of  the  minorities  and  their 
stubborn  resistance  to  Socialist  programs 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  power. 

To  overcome  the  problems  encountered 
in  reaching  their  egalitarian  goal  the 
Communists  instituted  such  forceful 
programs  as  busing,  resettlement,  re- 
location, and  population  quotas — which 
genocidal  techniques  were  justified  by 
the  Bolsheviks  as  necessary  reforms  for 
economic  and  social  progress. 

Lurking  behind  the  seductive  mask  of 
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the  announced  goal  of  the  "fully  inte- 
grated society"  in  the  United  States  is 
the  inescapable  thi-eat  of  similar  genoci- 
dal activities  ultimately  being  employed. 
Any  governmental  policies  utilizing 
power  or  implied  force  to  impose  a  per- 
centage of  racial  and  minorities  balance 
must  necessarily  destroy,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  national,  racial,  ethnical,  and  reli- 
gious minorities  as  it  moves  to  level  all 
groups  to  a  common  denominator. 

News  accounts  daily  show  an  increase 
in  school  disturbances,  union  disorders, 
and  outbreaks  of  violence  in  other  areas 
of  our  society  normally  peaceful. 

Yet.  the  .American  people,  who  would 
never  tolerate  or  condoite  genocide,  have 
not  recognized  that  many  of  the  current 
disorders  are  but  the  natural  and 
spontaneous  reactions  by  groups  of  in- 
nocent people  to  their  instinctive  per- 
ception of  the  impending  danger  from 
genocidal  acts  which  inevitably  accom- 
pany the  establishment  of  aiiy  planned 
environment  or  community  made  a  real- 
ity by  force. 

Apparently  some  of  the  more  ancient 
and  cohesive  cultures  of  the  world  have 
a  more  profound  comprehension  that 
there  are  other  ways  to  destroy  a  people 
than  the  mere  physical  destruction  of 
individuals  in  one  generation  of  the 
group.  For  this  reason,  and  to  protect 
themselves  and  their  posterity,  from  de- 
vious or  more  subtle  genoci'^al  measures 
they  have  felt  constrained  to  enact  and 
ratify  a  convention  which  outlaws  geno- 
cide in  every  form.  See  full  text  of  the 
Genocide  Treaty  contained  in  my  re- 
marks September  16.  1969.  at  page  25703. 
Mr.  Speaker,  .several  current  news  ac- 
counts follow: 

Why  Not  Abandon  Compui^ory 
congreg.ation  ? 
I  By  Russell  Kirk) 
At  a  time  when  the  Nixon  Administration 
must  deal  decisively  with  great  issues  in  for- 
eign poUcv.  fiscal  problems  end  urban  con- 
fusion, infinite  time  is  spent  by  federal  peo- 
ple in  trying  to  run  school  districts  through- 
out the  land 

North  and  South,  offlclals  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and 
federal  Judges,  issue  bewildering  decisions 
regarding  racial  integration  in  schools,  bus- 
ing, and  all  that.  Meanwhile.  Tempers  grow 
hotter  In  every  school  district  affected,  and 
standards  of  Instruction  and  discipline  de- 
cline ruinously. 

Consider  the  second  city  of  Michigan. 
Grand  Rapids  A  general  boycott  by  students 
is  demanded  by  opponents  of  "compulsory 
congregation"— that  is.  of  total  integration 
by  school  bus.  regardless  of  the  wishes  of 
parents  or  the  practical  consequences  to 
schools  or  neighborhood  patterns.  The  more 
violent  opponents  to  this  Int-egration  plan 
are  said  to  threaten  to  biUTi  down  the 
chtirches  of  ministers  who  do  not  favor  the 
strike,  and  to  menace  physically  anyone  who 
speaks  out  against  them. 

Who  are  these  "segregationists"  ardent  to 
retain  the  established  neighborhood-school 
pattern?  Ku  Klux  Klan?  Oh.  no:  they're  the 
black  militants,  who  would  have  all  Negro 
children  withdraw  from  school,  to  show  the 
school  board  their  power. 

But  the  protesters  are  not  militants  only. 
A  great  many  more  moderate  colored  people 
oppose  integration  by  bus,  t)elleving  that 
It  would  handicap  their  children.  And  also 
there  is  fierce  opposition  from  white  neigh- 
borhoods. Three  school-board  members  were 
elected  recently  ou  a  platform  of  "no  bus- 
ing." 
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Pity  the  Grand  Rapids  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. If  that  board's  members  persist  in  bus- 
ing "inner  city  children  to  schools  on  the 
fringe,  they  will  Invite  total  disorder  In  the 
schools;  the  mere  beginning  of  this  policy, 
during  the  past  year,  brought  chaos  into 
schools  previously  tranquil.  But  if  they  aban- 
don the  policy,  they  fear  that  a  federal  court 
will  order  them  to  resume  it.  regardless  of 
consequences.  (Actually,  there  is  no  court 
directive  compelling  busing  in  Grand  Rap- 
ids, at  present.) 

Grand  Rapids'  conundrum  is  experienced 
by  virtually  every  big  city  in  the  country,  in 
some  degree.  And  the  chief  sufferers  are 
school  children. 

Much  of  the  difficulty,  reflected  in  decisions 
of  federal  courts  and  In  policies  of  HEW,  is 
this:  a  confounding  of  "desegregation"  with 
"compulsory  congregation."  Desegregation 
means  that  no  one  should  be  denied  educa- 
tional opportunity  because  of  race:  Public 
schools  restricted  to  one  race  are  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution. 

But  compulsory  congregation  means  that 
there  must  be  total  racial  Integration  in 
public  schools,  whether  the  people  most  in- 
timately concerned  like  It  or  not;  it  Is  an 
attempt  to  use  public  schools  as  a  leveling 
sociological  laboratory. 

-  No  Supreme  Court  decision  ever  has  de- 
creed compulsory  congregation  through  bus- 
ing and  similar  methods,  though  some  infe- 
rior federal  Judges  act  as  if  they  had  such 
authorization. 

Now  suppose— as  In  Grand  Rapids— that  a 
large  part  of  the  Negro  population  doesn't 
desire  compulsory  congregation;  suppose  they 
prefer  neighborhood  schools;  suppose  they 
resent  the  whole  notion  of  total  Integration 
now.  believing  it  reflects  the  belief  of  white 
liberals  that  the  Negro  is  a  constitutional 
Inferior,  who  can  be  improved  only  by  being 
submerged  in  a  crowd  of  white  people. 

Well,  then:  for  whose  benefit  is  this  total 
Integration  intended?  Are  the  white  urban 
neighborhoods  and  suburbs  desperately  eager 
for  it?  Why  persist  in  a  policy  that  makes 
the  task  of  schooling  Inflnltely  more  difficult 
for  everybody? 

Grand  Rapids  educationists  are  promoting 
a  panacea  already  nominally  adopted — and 
already  tacitly  abandoned— In  Pittsburgh 
and  Chicago:  creation  of  a  gigantic  "educa- 
tional park  '  to  which  all  high  school  pupils 
would  be  transported  by  bus.  It's  an  abstract 
and  nonsensical  scheme:  If  high  schools  are 
difficult  to  control  on  their  present  scale,  one 
would  encounter  real  anarchy  and  deperso- 
nalization in  the  "educational  park."  And 
Why  should  merely  Jamming  all  young  people 
on  one  campus  produce  racial  amity? 

Probably  the  remedies  must  come  from 
more  sensible  policies  in  HEW  and  clarifying 
moderate  decisions  by  the  reconstituted  Su- 
preme Court,  under  Chief  Justice  Burger 
Education,  like  politics  Is  the  art  of  the  pos- 
sible. To  rouse  hatred  in  the  name  of  equality 
is  consummate  folly,  especially  in  schools 

The  only  tolerable  settlement  that  this 
commentator  can  discern  would  be  some- 
thing as  follows: 

Insure  that  children  of  "ethnic  minorities" 
can  attend  the  schools  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hood, even  If  those  schools  are  predominantly 
white;  and  may  be  transported  to  other 
schools  if  that  clearly  would  be  to  their  ad- 
vantage, and  if  their  parents  desire  it 

Abandon  doctrinaire  attempts  at  compul- 
sory congregation:  accept  the  natural  neigh- 
borhood school  pattern:  and  work  hard  to 
improve  those  neighborhood  schools  that  for 
whatever  reason,  seem  Inferior. 

For  the  purpose  of  a  public  school  Is  not  to 
transform  society,  but  to  teach  children 
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plan  they  said  would  set  racial  hiring  quotas 
■Its  going  to  raise  the  room,"  said  one 
APT^-CIO  building  trades  leader  after  the 
Labor  Department  announced  it  would  go 
ahead  with  the  controversial  Philadelohia 
plan  '^ 

Secretary  of  Labor  George  P.  Shultz  said 
in  Washington  yesterday  the  plan  wr)uld  be 
put  into  effect  in  PhUadelphla  and  expanded 
nationwide  as  soon  as  possible  to  insure 
more  high-paying  construction  Jobs  for  Ne- 
groes and  other  minority  groups 

The  plan  would  require  contractors  on 
federal  projects  of  «50,000  or  more  to  hire  a 
certain  number  from  mlnoitv  groups  for  iron 
work,  plumbing,  plpefltting,  sheet  metal  and 
electricians  Jobs. 

NUMBER  DISPTTTED 
aiultz    has    said    Negro    workers    In    those 
trades   in    the  Philadelphia   area  amount   to 
less  than  two  per  cent,  but  the  unions  claim 
about  12  percent. 

Leaders  of  the  AFL-CIO  Construction  and 
Bunding  Trades  Department,  who  earlier 
said  they  would  throw  open  their  doors  to 
all  qualified  minority  group  Journeymen 
prepared  resolutions  denouncing  the  Phila- 
delphia plan  as  "Infamous"  and  a  "union- 
busting"  tactic. 

AFI^CIO  President  George  Meany.  sched- 
uled to  speak  today  to  the  convention  of  the 
17  construction  unions,  reportedly  will  join 
in  the  opposition  to  the  government  plan  and 
warn  against  black  militant  attempts  to 
Ne|?o^°  ""'°'*^  ^*°  ^^^^"^^  ^^  untrained 
One  resolution  proposed  that  "tlie  Build- 
ing and  Construction  Trades  Department  use 
to  ril^f^^T^f  ^""f  persuasiveness  at  its  means 
to  defeat  this  plan,  to  the  point  and  includ- 
ing the  withholding  of  all  manpower  from 
an>  federal  project  perpetuating  this  plan." 

DELEGATE   ACTION   TODAY 

The  final  form  of  the  resolution  to  be  acted 
rnn^^*^?^  delegates  representing  3.5  million 
construction  workers  was  still  in  preparation 
mf,,*  fv,"'*^"  ^""'■''^  ^^^^  Schultz'  announce- 
S>,<  ,^  ''°""*  ^  ^^^^  ^'h  the  Phll- 
ade^hia  plan  Is  likely  to  make  union  oppo- 
sltlon  even  stronger. 

The  construction' union  leaders  argue  the 
plan   IS   1  legal   under  the   1964  Civil^mghtl 

quotas  °""^'''''    '^''^'    employileni 

The  plan  had  been  blocked  a  vear  ago 
Ceniriri  °^  *^^  controller  general" and  the 
Atty.  Gen.  John  N.  Mitchell,  in  an  oninion 
requested  by  Shultz.  rejected  that  Idea 

Tie  revised  Philadelphia  Plan  Is  legal  " 
Mitchell  Stated  yesterday  ^ 

"The  controller  general  and  the  GAO 
claimed  it.  violated  the  very  civil  rights  law 
rlcHr'aCor^  ^  ^""^"  •'^  estallishlng 
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rrvt  HUHT  m  Chicago 
Five  persons,  including  three  policemen 
were  injured  yesterday  in  the  second  dav  of 
racial  violence  at  AusUn  High  School  on  Chi 
cage's  West  Side.  None  of  the  injuries  wer« 
serious.  Police  arrest«d  24  youths,  most  of 
them  reported  to  be  members  of  the  Viro 
Lords  street  gang. 

At  the  Seattle  campus  of  the  Universltv  of 
Washington.  12  persons  were  arrested  when 
demonstrators  attempted  to  stop  construc- 
tion work  until  more  black  trainees  were 
hired.  Two  trucks  and  a  bulldozer  we-e 
pushed  Into  a  30-foot  construction  pit  and 
three  workers  were  roughed  up.  authorities 
said. 

Two  New  Brunswick  High  School  students 
were  arrested  and  classes  were  canceled  at 
noon  after  flareups  of  violence.  Officials  said 
liabiuty  insurance  for  the  system's  ll  schools 
has  been  canceled  because  of  sporadic  racial 
disorders.  Pour  students  were  injured  durlns 
a  boycott  last  week.  "unug 

SCUFFLE     IN     HARLEM 

Fifty  black  demonstrators  scuffled  witii  po- 
lice yesterday  across  the  street  from  the  site 
of  a  new  state  office  building  in  Harlem  The 
demonstrators,  who  have  camped  on  the 
site  they  want  used  for  a  school  or  housing 
have  delayed  the  start  of  construction  for 
three  months. 

In  Clarksdale.  Miss.,  Negro  high  school  stu- 
dents said  they  would  continue  demonstra- 
tions at  Clarksdale  high  school  despite  the 
arrest  of  142  students  yesterday.  The  peace- 
ful demonstration  was  to  protes't  alleged  see- 
regation  at  the  school. 

Eleven  Indians  were  arrested  yesterday 
when  they  attempted  to  enroll  their  chil- 
dren In  a  Ridgevllle.  S C.  elementary  school 
already  containing  white  and  Negro  chil- 
dren. They  were  charged  with  "disturbine  a 
school."  ^ 


racial  "quotas 

Mitchell,  however,  agreed  with  Shultz  it 
does  not  have  that  effect. 


[Prom  the  Evening  Star.  Sept.  24,  1969) 
Unions  Threaten  Boycott  Over  Raclvl 

Quota  Plan 
Atlantic  City.  N. J— Angry  union  leaders 
today  threatened  a  boycott  of  federal  con- 
struction projects  to  protest  a  government 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.O   E-.enlng  Star 
Sept.  24,  1969] 
SCATTERED  Violence  Hits  Schools. 
Construction 
Demonstrations  centering  around  schools 
and  construction  protects  flared  into  violence 
yesterday  in  Riverside.  Calif.;    Detroit    Chi- 
cago.  Seattle.   Wash.:    New  Brunswick'  NJ 
and  in  New  York  Cltv's  Harlem 

■Two  students  were  arrested  and  six  others 
suffered  minor  injuries  in  a  racial  disturb- 
ance at  Rubldoux  High  School  m  Riverside 
Calif,  bcattered  fighting  broke  out  in  the 
cafeteria  during  the  lunch  period  and  one 
store  window  and  six  car  windshields  were 
broken  after  school. 

■Three  consecutive  days  of  disturbances  at 
Detroit  inner  city  high  schools  culminated 
in  a  brief  confrontation  between  black  stu- 

^f'V^^^'*,''  P^"""^  ^°™«  30  policemen  used 
nightsticks  to  disperse  rock  and  bottle- 
throwing  youths  at  one  high  school  and  a 
Junior  high  was  forced  to  close  when  50 
youths   bombarded    it   with   missiles 


[From  the  Manchester  Union  Leader 
Sept.    23.    1969] 
Pity  the  Poor  School  Boards 
(By  Lewis  Seale) 
A  vise  of  intolerable  power  now  grips  the 
Southern  school  boards.  Thev  are  caught  be- 
tween the  federal  courts— HEW  on  the  one 
side  dictating  "not  education,  but  integra- 
tion first,"  and  the  parents  of  the  children 
involved.  The  directives  grow  sillier  with  ev- 
ery issue  of  paper  and  decree.  Demands  are 
made   that   certain   schools   be   closed    that 
new  ones  be  built  in  other  localities,  that 
some  be  enlarged  and  others  not  be  enlarged 
If  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  pupils  of  one 
race  m  any  one  school,  thev  must  be  bused 
across   not    only    towns,    but    in   some   cases 
halfway  across  the  county   (or  in  Louisi.ina 
where  we  call  them  "parishes")  to  achieve  a 
racial  balance. 

If  the  reader  is  confused,  he  should  live 
here,  or  at  least  visit,  because  Just  as  surely 
as  we  are  forced  to  Integrate  under  those 
conditions,  so  will  he.  Now  Is  the  time  for  the 
citizenry  of  this  nation  to  band  together 
against  the  common  enemy — our  own  op- 
pressive government. 

A  friend  of  mine  suffered  polio  in  her 
youth.  For  many  years  has  been  a  teacher. 
She  does  not  own  an  automobile  and  indeed, 
could  not  drive  one  if  she  did  own  it  Her 
foot  does  not  have  that  good  a  control  In 
order  to  be  self-reliant,  she  bought  a  home 
near  her  school.  Guess  what?  She  has  been 
assigned  to  a  school  several  miles  awav  and, 
of  course,  it  is  located  in  an  almost  inaccessi- 
ble Negro  section.  Like  most  of  our  local  peo- 
ple who  returned  home  to  teach,  she  did  it 
with  permanency  in  mind,  and  bought  herself 
a  home  at  a  time  when  Interest  rates  were 
half  what  they  are  today.  If  we  are  to  expe- 
rience what  other  areas  have  experienced 
where  white  teachers  teach  in  black  Jungles. 
then  she  will  be  in  for  a  bad  time  because 
physicaUy  she  will  be  hard  put  to  maintain 
discipline.  Meek,  mild  little  Sadie  will  have 
no  real  peace. 


But  it  is  the  busing  of  the  pupils  them- 
selves which  will  be  the  problem.  A  child  six 
years  of  age  has  no  real  business  having  to  get 
up  early  enough  to  travel  thirty  miles  to 
school — that  is.  unless  it  is  alMolutely  neces- 
sary, and  making  social  experiments  is  no 
real  necessity.  Suppose,  as  the  question  has 
arisen,  that  a  child  gets  sick  and  needs  to  be 
sent  home?  Who  will  send  him?  Who  will 
take  him?  Can  a  school  be  held  responsible 
for   their    transportation? 

Is  the  entire  civil  rights  area  under  the 
domination  of  over  eager  integratlonists?  Is 
there  no  restraint  upon  them?  The  1964  Civil 
Rights — or  Is  it  the  Civil  Wrongs — Law  for- 
bade— and  It  forbade  expressly — the  busing 
of  pupils.  This  is  not  being  accepted  by  either 
HEW  or  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  these  schools 
were  built  upon  land  purchased  by  bond  sales 
and  the  schools  were  themselves  built  by 
funds  also  from  these  bond  sales  in  areas 
selected  because  of  the  population.  These 
bond  sales  amount  to  a  second  mortgage  on 
the  real  estate  owned  in  those  areas.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  those  people  who 
own  land  here  face  a  bleak  future  if  the  fed- 
eral government  forbids  the  use  of  and  in 
fact  demands  the  closure  of  schools  and  in 
addition  requires  new  school  construction 
merely  to  achieve  racial  balance. 

Where  will  it  all  end?  The  demand  for 
equality  requires  mixing  not  only  the  races 
but  the  poor  and  not-so-poor.  Will  it  even- 
tually extend  to  the  point  of  requiring  a  pe- 
riodical reassessing  of  values — the  actual 
theory  behind  Socialism — of  seizing  from  the 
affluent  and  passing  their  gold  to  those  either 
less  capitalistic  or  less  energetic?  Will  the 
Kennedys.  Fords,  Rockefellers  and  the  other 
ultra-liberals  consent  to  this  scheme  of 
things  or  are  they  merely  talking  from  a 
mouth  which  has  a  forked  tongue?  Are  they 
sincere  about  the  problems  of  the  poor  about 
whom  they  become  so  eloquent  or  do  they 
have  a  good  tax  dodge  or  perhaps  are  they 
placed  In  good  position  to  merely  increase 
their  enormous  wealth? 

Racial  mixing  Is  both  socialistic  and  com- 
mnnistic.  for  their  propaganda  equates  social 
standing  with  capitalism.  Forty-odd  years 
ago  there  was  evidence  that  the  Communists 
had  a  plan  for  the  negro  which  would  even- 
tually divide  America  whom  all  nations  seem 
to  fear. 

The  assignment  of  pupils  and  teachers  as 
well  as  other  employees  to  another  school  or 
faculty  to  achieve  racial  balance  is  discrimi- 
natory within  Itself.  It  is  as  discriminatory 
to  assign  for  reason  of  race  to  achieve  the 
balance  as  It  is  to  refuse  to  assign  because 
of  race.  Is  it  perhaps  zeal  on  the  part  of 
HEW  to  do  this?  It  Is  obvious  that  HEW  cares 
not  for  education  but.  Indeed,  the  actual 
purpose  of  the  cabinet  level  arm  of  our  gov- 
ernment is  pure  integration.  Who  is  to  pay 
for  these  buses?  Already  there  is  complaint 
that  the  states  are  not  getting  enough  tax 
money  and  must  go  to  Washington  for  the 
deficit. 

In  addition,  we  should  stop  and  review 
Just  what  the  Supreme  Court  did  order  back 
in  1954.  It  merely  forbade  discrimination — 
or  segregation— because  of  race.  The  Court 
did  not  decree  integration,  it  forbade  seg- 
regation. Eager-beaver  bureaucrats  ever 
since  have  pushed  the  matter  to  the  point 
of  no  return.  If  there  is  a  return  then  it 
will  be  an  explosive  one.  There  is  no  real 
evidence  that  the  matter  as  it  stands  Is  pop- 
ular with  the  negroes  themselves,  for  they 
have  great  fear  of  many  things,  of  violence, 
of  economic  reprisals,  of  ostracism  by  the 
whites,  of  ridicule  and  the  probability  of 
their  children  not  being  able  to  keep  up. 

Parents  of  the  white  children  resist  bus- 
ing their  children  into  negro  areas  because 
the  schools  are  often  located  in  Inaccessible 
areas  and  where,  quite  often,  many  bar- 
rooms are  located.  Public  laws  generally 
iteep  bars  away  from  churches  and  schools, 
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but  it  takes  locally  oriented  citizens  to  re- 
sist the  issuance  of  permits.  For  some  rea- 
son, the  negro  residents  often  fall  to  see 
that  these  laws  are  enforced.  The  neighbor- 
hoods are  often  composed  of  very  tough  peo- 
ple, accustomed  to  what  has  been  termed 
"Jungle  life."  The  whites  fear  violence  both 
Inside  and  outside  the  schools  located  here, 
although  in  the  South,  they  have  been  gen- 
erally non-violent.  Of  late,  however,  negroes 
have  stoned  autos  from  overpasses,  have 
attacked  whites  on  the  streets  without  rea- 
son and  in  general  have  pulled  nuisance 
raids.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  in  the  past 
there  have  been  integrated  housing  areas 
where  the  populace  was  "salt  and  pepper," 
and  where  there  has  been  a  notable  lack 
of  trouble.  The  truth  is  that  there  are  prob- 
ably more  Integrated  neighborhoods  In  New 
Orleans  and  Houston  than  in  New  York. 
There  are  two  prospective  lawsuits  either  al- 
ready filed  or  about  to  be  filed  down  here 
in  Louisiana  by  black  parents  who  object 
to  the  busing  of  their  children.  They  relate 
that  the  distance  their  children  will  have 
to  be  transported  is  much  further  than  that 
distance  to  their  own  schools;  that  irrepa- 
rable damage  will  be  done  to  them  because 
the  school  in  their  neighborhood  will  be 
closed,  completely  closed.  No  one  has  yet 
come  up  with  an  answer  to  the  truth  that 
local  monies  are  scarce  for  building  more. 

Ironically,  when  the  Filth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  handed  down  Its  decision  that  "there 
shall  be  no  negro  schools,  no  white  schools. 
Just  schools."  HEW  got  into  the  argument 
and  is  insisting  that  schools  named  after 
persons,  either  living  or  dead,  be  changed  to 
something  more  appropriate.  In  the  past. 
there  have  been  many  negro  educators  who 
had  schools  named  after  them.  But.  integra- 
tion is  integration  and  that  is  that.  HEW 
does  not  recognize  that  schools  were  built  in 
neighborhoods  already  established  and  that 
schools  were  not  built  In  open  fields  away 
from  homes  in  order  that  neighborhoods  be 
built  around  the  schools.  HEW  orders  appear 
to  defy  calm  logic  and  the  courts  seem  to 
uphold  their  lack  of  rea.son. 

Even  If  the  federal  government  paid  for  the 
schools  ordered  abandoned,  it  would  defy 
logic,  for  these  monies  come  from  the  public 
trough  and  government  has  no  money  except 
taxation. 

Some  unfunny  situations  appear  from  time 
to  time  on  the  fringes.  One  local  Negro  school 
has  had  excellent  football  teams  in  the  past. 
Their  coach  is  now  crying  because  he  Is  losing 
his  best  and  blgfTest  boys  to  the  formerly 
white  schools  in  the  busing  swap. 


COOLING  THE  LONG  HOT  SUMMERS 


HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

OF    OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  25,  1969 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  public  image  of  the  finEuncial  institu- 
tions of  this  country  held  by  the  mass  of 
their  clients  tends  to  be  a  rather  cold 
and  forbidding  one.  of  bank  officers  con- 
cerned only  with  statements  of  profit  and 
loss  and  utterly  detached  from  the  social 
ferment  that  seethes  outside  paneled 
board  rooms  and  corporate  walls.  It  is  an 
image.  I  might  add,  not  improved  much 
by  interest  rates  which  have  now  i-eached 
a  record  high  of  8' 2  percent. 

It  is  refreshing,  therefore,  when  the 
curtain  occasionally  parts  to  reveal 
bankers  as  human  beings  after  all.  and 
in  some  instances  more  actively  involved 
with  human  want  and  social  injustice 
than  in  that  image  we  often  cherish  of 
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ourselves.  Such  an  event  has  been  oc- 
cun-ing  in  my  home  district  of  Portland, 
and  I  think  my  colleagues  will  agree  with 
me  that  when  a  staid  and  highly  reputa- 
ble banking  institution,  the  U.S.  National 
Bank  of  Oregon,  makes  an  outright 
grant  of  $10.000 — no  strings  attached — 
to  a  group  of  young  black  high  school 
students  banded  together  in  something 
called  the  Malcolm  X  Corp.,  this  is  highly 
arresting  news  indeed.  Yet  I  can  assure 
you  that  it  happened,  that  it  happened 
not  at  the  point  of  a  gun,  and  that  some- 
thing more  important  than  mere  money 
was  given. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  would  have  b>een 
little  enough  to  pay  for  public  relations 
and  good  will,  and  the  gesture  might 
have  been  suspect  had  it  ended  there. 
But  the  bank  lent  something  more  im- 
portant in  its  imaginative  support  of  a 
venture  in  what  is  popularly  called 
"Black  Capitalism,  '  namely  its  business 
acumen  and  highly  personalized  human 
understanding.  A  bank  vice  president,  no 
less,  was  put  to  work  full  time  for  4'2 
months  in  furtherance  of  the  larger  goal 
of  finding  jobs  for  one-half  million 
chronically  imemploved  people  by  mid- 
1971. 

Young  black  students  of  Washington 
High  School  who  formed  the  Malcolm 
X  Corp.  had  access  to  a  board  of  busi- 
nessmen, headed  by  an  assistant  nee 
president  of  the  bank,  created  to  give 
advice  and  support 

The  inspiring  story  of  this  bold  ex- 
periment has  been  told,  and  I  insert  it  in 
the  Record.  The  lighting  of  this  one  little 
candle  could  have  some  profound  im- 
plications for  the  future  of  enlightened 
democratic  capitalism,  and  I  unhesitat- 
ingly commend  the  full  text  to  your  at- 
tention : 

Cooling  the  Long  Hot  Summers 

The  bitter  message,  "Burn  Baby  Burn,  " 
scrawled  across  city  walls  has  awakened  most 
Americans  to  the  depth  of  their  nations  so- 
cial crisis.  One  obvious  cause  of  this  crisis 
Is  chronic  unemployment — especially  among 
low-skilled  nunorlty  groups.  For  business, 
social  involvement  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
choice. 

For  banks,  social  involvement  Is  a  respon- 
sibility. Anyone  who  has  ever  taken  an  intro- 
ductlon  to  banking  course  remembers  that 
banks  do  not  exist  Just  to  make  money:  they 
are  here  to  serve  the  community  as  well. 
Never  has  the  need  for  such  service  been 
more  apparent. 

Social  involvement  has  come  in  the  form  of 
a  businesswlde  Affirmative  Action  policy  US 
National  Bank's  own.  once  quiet  work  in  Af- 
firmative Action  has  suddenly  come  to  pub- 
lic attention  because  the  now-famous  grant 
to  the  Malcolm  X  Corporation. 

What  is  Affirmative  Action,  and  how  can  It 
help  the  chronically  unemployed?  President 
LeRoy  Staver  answered  these  questions  and 
explained  that  Affirmative  Action  is  a  logical 
extension  of  the  Equal  Opportunity  policy 
"Equal  Opportunity  for  employment  means 
that  no  Job  applicant  will  be  turned  away 
because  of  color,  creed,  nationality,  or  sex." 
he  said.  "This  is  a  legal  obligation  of  all  busi- 
ness, but  we  want  to  do  more  than  our  legal 
obligation.  We  have  to  face  the  problem  that 
not  everyone  has  equal  skills,  and  Equal 
Opportunity  Is  not  the  answer  for  the  per- 
son who  is  denied  employment  because  he  is 
unskilled  or  uneducated. 

"Affirmative  Action  is  a  policy  adopted  by 
oxir  nation's  businessmen  to  help  train  and 
qualify  these  people  for  our  jobs,"  Mr.  Staver 
explained.  "We  are  prepared  to  do  this  be- 
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cause  we  believe  the  poverty  and  social  up- 
heaval resulting  from  chronic  unemployment 
Is  the  most  critical  uomestlc  problem  faclne 
our  country. 

'•We  at  U  S.  National  Bank  are  very  much 
aware  of  our  responsibility  to  our  commu- 
nity—whether It  Is  to  our  cities,  our  state 
or  our  nation.  We  have  a  written  policy 
which  states  we  will  implement  affirmatively 
equal  opportunity  to  all  qualified  employees 
and  applicants  for  employment  without  re- 
gard to  race,  creed,  color,  sex.  or  national  ori- 
gin, and  positive  action  shall  be  taken  to 
ensure  fulfillment  of  this  policy.'  This  policy 
is  consistent  with  the  objectives  set  forth  by 
the  Presidential  Executive  Order  11246  How- 
ever." Mr.  Staver  added,  'we  wish  to  do  more 
than  observe  the  letter  of  the  law:  it  is  our 
Intent  to  honor  its  spirit.  This  is  what  we 
hope  our  Affirmative  Action  program  will 
accomplish." 

There  are  several  ways  this  Affirmative  Ac- 
tion program  has  been  implemented  at  the 
Bank.  One  way  has  been  the  Bank's  partici- 
pation in  the  National  Alliance  of  Business- 
men, a  nationwide  organization  seeking  to 
find  jobs  for  the  hard  core  unemployed  In 
American  metropolitan  areas.  The  Portland- 
Vancouver  area  is  one  of  the  50  metropolitan 
areas  selected. 

This  year,  the  Bank  lent  John  Mills,  vice 
president  In  Urban  Affairs,  to  work  full  time 
:or  f9ur-and-a-half  months  as  director  of 
NAB's  Job  Procurement  Don  Crouch,  assist- 
ant trust  officer,  was  also  a  loaned  executive 
to  NAB  for  three  months. 

The  NAB's  major  goal  Is  to  find  Jobs  for 
500.000  chronically  unemployed  people  by 
mid-1971.  In  addition,  its  aim  was  to  provide 
200.000  needy  youths  with  Jobs  this  summer. 
Each  city  has  its  own  quota  of  the  national 
goal.  Portland,  for  example,  has  a  goal  of  pro- 
curing 2.000  new  Job  pledges  for  people  to  be 
on  the  job  by  next  June  Mills  reported  '•Our 
NAB  office  secured  3,600  Job  pledges  already 
1 .600  over  the  quota  given  us  by  Washington, 

The  NAB  program  Is  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  business  leaders  such  as  U.S  National  to 
urge  private  Industry  to  assume  an  aggres- 
sive role  in  emplojinent  of  the  hard  core  un- 
employed. The  term  hard  core  signifies  people 
who.  in  addition  to  being  poor,  are  chroni- 
cally unemployed  or  underemployed  due  to 
one  or  more  of  several  factors  such  as  skin 
color,  physical  handicap,  lack  of  education 
age.  or  criminal  record.  While  the  program  to 
aid  the  hard  core  is  not  exclusively  aimed  at 
Black  people,  it  is  often  associated  with  them 
because  the  largest  group  to  suffer  chronic 
unemployment  are  Black,  poor  and  under- 
educated. 

For  the  two  years  since  NAB's  Inception 
the  Bank  has  participated  in  the  program  In 
1968.  U.S.  National  filled  its  NAB  commit- 
ment by  providing  summer  work  for  ten  hard 
core  youths  a;id  hiring  nine  hard  core  people 
to  full-time  jobs.  In  each  case,  vocational 
training  accompanied  the  job.  The  commit- 
ment for  1969  was  18  additional  full-time 
Jobs.  By  June,  1970,  U.S.  National  will  have 
27  full-time,  formerly  hard  core  people  on 
the  payroll.  The  Bank  also  participates  on  a 
fair-share  basis  to  help  with  the  rests  of 
conducting  the  NAB  program  in  Portland 

Probably  the  most  spectacular  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Bank's  Affirmative  Action  policy 
has  been  the  $10,000  grant  U.S.  National  gave 
to  a  group  of  Black  Washington  High  School 
suidents.  Other  than  the  stipulation  that 
the  money  should  be  used  to  set  up  a  busi- 
ness, there  were  no  strings  attached  Never- 
theless, the  students  weren't  left  entirely  on 
their  own.  They  had  access  to  a  board  of 
businessmen  headed  by  Duane  Perron  as- 
sistant vice  president  in  Manpower  Develoo- 
ment^for  advice  and  support.  The  idea  waa  to 
gi  e  Black  students  an  experience  in  capi- 
talism, to  teach  them  the  free  enterprise 
system  by  having  them  set  up  their  ow^ 
business.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  prov^ 
summer  jobs  for  Black  vouths 
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,yl  t  ,  l'^^^^  ^^^  students  established  is 
the  Malcolm  X  Corporation,  a  non-profit 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  the  Bank  The 
students  examined  various  products'  fre- 
nTii  7  conferred  with  their  advisors,  de- 
^2!?  .  .  """•  P*"^*^  ^o""  construction,  and 
wait  into  production  early  this  summer 

Selection  of  the  students  was  based  largely 
on  the  leadership  qualities  and  schol^tlc 
achievement  they  had  demonstrated  In  high 
o?^*^  ^w  ^''°'''^'  """^^  ^^'■e  outstanding.  The 
aim  has  been  to  develop  leadership  and  busl- 

^th  fhrv,'"''^"  i"  '""^  ^^^'"^  community 
^fi\»  f  K°?^  ^^"  ■*  long-range  outcome 
wm  be  to  help  the  Black  hard  core.  But  an 

m'^n  90  ^  'T'*  ""^  *^^*  *^«  students  hired 
^FJ  tl  P^P'^  '^"'■'^S  the  height  of  produc- 
tion thus  providing  summer  Jobs  for  un- 
employed Black  youths,  some  of  whom  we^e 
members  of  the  hard  core. 

Bven   before  Affirmative  Action   became  a 

out^t'.  .^,f  ■  ""f  "°"^^  ^'•"'^  ""^^  ^  carry 
out  its  policy.  In  1964  the  Bank  began  par- 
ticipating with  several  other  Oregfn  busl- 
ne.^ses  In  Work  Motivation  Clinics   The  chn- 

^esl^nTlnV  ''"'^''^"'^  ^'«^  ^'^hools,  are 
1^^^^  ''^^P    potential    drop-outs    in 

a  ?n^^^''''"'  ^"'■°"  '^^  ^^«"  «  '"eniber  of 
tola^'r,^^^  panel  that  goes  Into  the  schools 
to  hold  informal  discussions  with  groups  of 
low-achieving  students.  Panel  members  dis- 
cuss the  student  career  goals  and  stress  the 

S/'^r'  °'  '^y'"S  *°  '^^^'  in  order  Jo 
realize  these  goals.  Panel  members  also  talk 
about  their  own  companies'  hiring  practices 
and  job  openings  to  let  the  studln"^  know 
tha,  jobs  are  available  for  those  who  qual^ 
Ify  themselves.  The  hope  is  that  the  clinics 
™h  "r"r  °°  ""  age-group  stlU  young 

m^h^.ch  i""'"  ^^'^  ^^^^^  «nd  attitudes 
High  school  counselors  have  responded  with 
entHuslasm.  explaining  that  the  clinics  are 
one  way  of  letting  low-achlevlng  sUidente 

tlve  Action  policy,  they  are  by  no  means  the 
only  ways.  Individual  staff  member  have  TC 
cept,d  social  Involvement  In  literally  dozens 
of  ways,  serving  on  committees,  actrnTas 
advisors,  providing  vocational  training  ^and 
contributing  funds,  A  number  of  people 
have  been  authorized  to  use  Bank  time  and 
faculties  for  their  Affirmative  Action  work 

kl^dC'^.l^'^fM^''''''"'^  '^°*  ^S.  National.'  is 
klddtog  Itself  that  social   Ills  will   be  cured 

IZZ'^^'J^^'^  '"^y  •'^  y^^«  °'  urban  crisis 
aheaa.  But  a  step  has  been  taken. 

The  Bank  also  works  with  tlie  Urban 
w  ^V^  P"*"  °^  "^  Affirmative  Action  pol- 
icy. Job  openings  are  communicated  to  «ie 
In'^fSfp  ';^^'=V*^«rs  applicants  to  the  Bank, 
in  1968,  the  Bank's  Education  Department 
SM°M  "'''''  ^  ""'''''''  upgrading  cTnlc 
Sban^LeagT'"    ''''"^   ^   *^^"^   '^^   ^^« 

.J^'f^-'  '^^^^'^y  ^nd  Thursday  night  for 
eight   weeks   the   girls   received   training   in 

nfacH^rflu'"'^  "'  '^'P'"^'  ^^<^lng  machine 
practice,  filing  systems,  business  English,  and 
llrH^T.  P'°'=^dures.  Several  staff  members 
participated  on  their  own  time  to  give  the 
girls  Instructions  in  these  skills.  Shelley  Sie- 
n«tL^t>,'^^  Education  Department  coorcU- 
offl  i^^  classes,  which  were  held  at  Head 
Snf-i  ^^l^}"^  °^  *^^  program,  each  of  the 
girls  ueceived  individual  counseling  from  Al 
Stromqulst,  vice  president  in  Personnel,  to 
help  tliem  plan  their  future  careers  and  fur- 
ther educational  needs. 


September  25,  igr^g     I   September  25,  1969 


^How  did  the  Malcolm  X  Corporation  come 


HOW  DO  YOU  MEAStJRE  A  CONTRIBtTTION  TO 
SOCIETy  ? 

The  news  was  Jolting.  U.S.  National  Bank 
had  given  five  Black  students  $10.000— ap- 
parentay  no  strings  attached.  Duane  Perron 
asslstajit  vice  president  in  Manpower  De- 
velopment, talks  about  the  Bank's  unique 
experiment  teaching  Black  youths  about  the 
free  enterprise  system. 


I  asked  management  what  do  you  want  tn 
do  in  Affirmative  Action.  They  answerTtLv 

have  to  be  innovative  and  Imaginative  For 
something  to  be  innovative  it  has  to  L 
new;  it  has  to  be  untried;  and  it  has  U)  be 
risky.  It  isn't  ea^y  for  any  business  to  do 
something  ^sky.  Our  management  agreed  to 
give  a  $  0,000  grant  to  develop  anlffirma^ 
tl  e  Action  program.  They  were  wlUinK  to 
stick  their  necks  out.  ^  ^ 

Why  didn't  the  Bank  simply  provide  job, 
for  dtsadvantaged  people?  ' 

Laet  summer  we  did.  We  had  them  null, 
ing  weeds  and  painting  pipes.  They  con<=ld 
ered  u  "picken  cotton  for  the  white  mn  '" 
But  if  you  go  the  other  direction  and  give 
thern  Jobs  they  don't  have  skills  for  It's  not 

^^^  ^V^"''"'  ''""^  P""*"S  '^^^  on  ?h 
dole   Last  summer  we  didn't  teach  anvthine 
significant  or  develop  any  new  skills.  'We  cer: 
tainly  didn't  change  any  attitudes 

gram''  '^"^  ^°"  """^^  """'  *''"  P'"'"^"?''^  P^o- 

We  wanted  to  teach  Black  students  about 
the  capitalistic  .cystem.  The  only  way  ^o  do 
that  is  to  let  them  participate  in  it  I 
brought  together  a  group  of  Portland  busi- 
nessmen, and  we  bralnstormed.  We  had  to 
flght  the  temptation  to  set  up  the  whole 
business,  select  the  product,  and  lay  it  Ji 
out  for  the  kids.  The  only  way  for  them  'to 
h"'^  the  decision-making  process  Is  t?,« 
them  make  their  own  decisions.  AH  we  did 
was  develop  three  basic  goals.  But  the  kids 
had  to  take  it  from  there.  We  were  strictly 
hands  off.  We  were  there  to  advise  them  if 
they  wanted   it,   but  they  had   to  make  up 

market  it,  and  so  on. 

What  were  the  three  goals  you  set  down^ 
tJi^\  P''^^"'^^  a  "eeded  product;  second, 
to  employ  as  many  youths  as  possible  during 
the  siwimer:  and  third,  to  provide  an  experl- 
ence  m  free  enterprise. 

Hoio  did  you  select  the  kids? 

•The  counselors  at  the  high  school  actu- 
ally selected  them.  We  chose  Washington 
High  because  It  has  a  13  per  cent  Black  en- 
b'^LTh';  tT;  ^'""^  °"  '^^  periphery  of  the 
?nMH     .^,''^^*'   '^  ^  potential  trouble  spot. 

.t^n  wuh''  J'  ^°'""  °^  ^^^  °^e*°al  five  kids  are 
still  with  the  company. 

What  abo7it  the  SIO.OOO:  weren't  anv 
strings  attached  to  that? 

^^Z^  1°^^  /^^  ^''^  ^^'^^  *°  P«>'  themselves 
3500  each  for  working  during  the  summer, 
uelleve  me.  they  earned  it.  The  rest.  S7  500 
was  for  Investment  or  business  development' 
The  kids  decided  to  give  25  per  cent  of  any 
net  profit  to  a  Washington  High  School  col"- 
lege  scholarship  fund  and  to  retain  75  per 
cent  as  profit-share  for  their  employee.  If 
the  company  liquidates,  remaining  as.=ets 
win  go  to  the  scholarship  fund.  The  Bank 
won  t  be  in  on  any  of  the  profits.  We  don't 
expect  any  payoff— except  in  the  long-range 
community  benefits. 

W/iat  about  the  scholarship:  who  selects 
the  recipient? 

The  recipient  is  determined  by  the  school. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  vvith  that." 

How  has  the  community  reacted  to  the 
program? 

We've  had  outstanding  reaction  from  the 
community.  Probably  some  of  it  is  simply 
that  you'd  be  a  heavy  if  you  didn't  support 
this  lde».  The  only  real  adverse  reaction  has 
been  from  some  militant  Blacks  who  think 
the  Bank  is  out  for  the  publicity. 

Was  there  any  adverse  reaction  from  cus- 
tomers? 

We  received  phone  calls  from  a  few.  One 
man  wanted  to  know  why  we  turned  him 
down  for  a  loan  because  of  tight  monev  if 
we  could  afford  to  give  $10,000  to  these  kids. 
This  is  a  legitimate  question  and  tough  to 
answer. 

How  did  you  answer  themf 


My  answer  was  that  the  Bank  is  not  In 
business  only  to  make  money.  We're  here  to 
help  the  community  too.  We  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  share  in  solving  serious  social 
problems.  At  the  moment,  the  minority  prob- 
lem is  one  of  the  most  serious.  I'm  glad  they 
called,  because  they  ended  ud  supporting  the 

Idea. 

What  has  besn  the  Bank's  policy  on  pub- 
licity? 

At  the  beginning  we  didn't  want  publicity. 
The  original  source  of  the  story  was  Wash- 
ington High  School,  not  us.  The  story  was 
picked  up  from  the  Oregonian  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Press.  It  made  it  as  lar  as  the  New 
York  Times  and  was  broadcast  all  over  radio 
and  television.  We  had  to  ask  the  press  to 
cool  it.  We  were  getting  the  confidence  of 
these  kids  and  didn't  want  to  lose  it  because 
of  a  lot  of  publicity.  Okay,  we're  talking 
about  it  right  now.  "but  that's  because  the 
story  is  out.  and  we  want  to  make  sure  our 
own  people  have  the  facts.  At  the  same  time, 
we  want  other  companies  to  hear  about  the 
program  so  they  can  try  it  themselves. 

By  supporting  Black  capitalism  aren't  you 
concerned  that  you  may  be  going  in  the 
opposite  direction  of  integration?  After  all. 
you  are  promoting  an  all-Black  business. 

We  have  a  subculture  in  this  country,  and 
we  haven't  admitted  It.  We  think  we're  talk- 
ing about  integrating  when  we're  really  talk- 
ing about  assimilating.  We  tell  Blacks  to 
wear  our  clothes,  to  talk  the  way  we  do,  and 
wc'.l  give  them  a  job.  But  integration  is 
meeting  them  half  way.  We  judge  them  criti- 
cally by  the  way  they  talk,  but  they  commu- 
nicate with  each  other  beautifully.  We  have 
u>  bring  them  up  as  a  subculture  before  we 
integrate.  They  must  understand  Black  cap- 
iialism  before'  they  can  understand  White 
capitalism.  We  have  to  teach  them  Ameri- 
canism. Tliey've  been  in  America,  but  we 
haven't  let  them  see  it. 

What  is  your  role  in  the  Malcotn  X  Cor- 
poration? 

My  role  has  been  that  of  adviser,  along 
with  other  members  of  the  board.  We — and 
that  includes  Joseph  Ward  and  Johnny  Bell 
from  our  Bank.  Phil  McAllister  from  Lewis  & 
Clark  College,  and  Bruce  Samson  from  the 
telephone  company — offer  advice,  but  final 
decisions  rest  with  the  kids.  To  prove  this 
point,  look  at  the  name  of  the  corporation. 
When  they  said  they  were  naming  the  com- 
pany Malcolm  X,  I  nearly  flipped.  This  was 
a  real  test  for  our  management.  They  knew 
that  the  Bank's  name  linked  with  Malcolm  X 
would  trigger  an  emotional  reaction,  and 
they  could  have  put  the  skids  on  it  right 
there.  But  they  meant  what  they  said  when 
they  said  they'd  keep  tiielr  hands  off. 

Why  was  the  na.me  Malcolvi  X  chosen? 

The  kids'  reasons  for  naming  it  Malcolm  X 
were  simple.  Our  conversation  went  some- 
thing like  this.  Kids:  We've  decided  to  name 
it  Malcolm  X.  Pause.  Me:  Why  in  the  world? 
Kids:  Because  he  was  a  great  man.  What  do 
you  know  about  him?  Me:  Nothing.  Kids; 
Then  read  his  biography.  Well.  I  read  it.  and 
they  were  right.  I  didn't  jilways  agree  with 
him,  but  he  was  a  great  man.  He  advocated 
having  the  Black  people  ^lay  a  greater  role 
in  our  society,  and  thatfs  all  we're  doing, 
isn't  it? 

Have  you  had  aiiy  problems  with  the 
company? 

We  had  problems !  Organizing  a  small  busi- 
ness in  this  day  and  age  is  one  monumental 
problem.  Add  to  that  a  situation  that  fits  no 
previous  pattern,  and  you  really  have  a  head- 
ache. I  had  a  lot  to  learn,  and  we  made 
mistakes.  The  kids  themselves  have  made 
several  Innovations.  They  had  to  deal  with 
other  kids  who  showed  up  late,  goofed  off, 
things  like  that.  One  innovation  was  to  tell 
their  employees  they  could  show  up  any 
time  as  long  as  they  were  the  top  producer. 
So  the  kids  who  showed  up  at  10  a.m.  had  t  i 
work  like  crazy  to  catch  up  with  the  kids  who 
came  in  at  8.  But  then  the  kids  who  came 
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at  8  would  work  like  crazy  to  make  sure  the 
late  ones  didn't  catch  up.  This  really  gave 
us  some  progress. 

Why  did  the  kids  decide  to  make  pallets? 

The  reason  they  selected  pallets  was  the 

high  labor  input  and  low  skill  factor.  But 

they're    not    limited,     and     they're    looking 

around  for  other  products. 

How  many  jobs  did  the  program  provide 
this  summer? 

Our  work  force  is  actually  determined  by 
our  contracts.  At  the  height  of  production 
we  had  22  kids  working.  That's  a  lot  more 
than  we  put  to  work  In  the  Bank  last  summer. 
Besides  the  $10,000,  what  did  the  Bank 
put  in? 

They  borrowed  some  furniture  and  some 
of  our  staff  for  advice  and  counsel.  Several 
staff  members  helped,  for  example,  showing 
the  girls  how  to  handle  the  books. 

I  won't  ask  you  what  the  kids  got  out  of 
this  because  I'll  ask  them,  but  what  have 
i/ou  learned  from  this  experience? 

It's  been  an  absolutely  fantastic  experience 
in  communication.  I  feel  very  at  home  with 
these  kids.  We're  able  to  attack  each  other's 
ideas  without  the  usual  Black-While  hang- 
ups. We  don't  have  to  worry  about  what  we 
say.  You  know,  this  is  how  it's  got  to  be.  We 
won't  have  a  bias-free  society  until  you  can 
walk  away  and  forget  the  color  of  a  person's 
skin.  We  don't  remember  people's  eye  color. 
Why  not?  Because  it's  not  Important.  Tlie 
rea-son  we  remember  someone  is  Black  Is  be- 
cause it's  Important  to  us. 
Did  you  run  into  much  bias? 
I've  learned  a  disgusting  amount  of  bias 
still  exists.  Everyone  seems  to  want  to  help, 
but  many  people  give  loud  Up  service  then 
play  hide-and-seek  behind  red  tape  and  ra- 
tionalizations. The  main  thing  is  they're 
afraid.  I  was  afraid  at  the  beginning,  myself. 
The  Whites  are  more  afraid  than  the  kids. 
We  have  our  stereotypes.  We  tlaink  of  the 
high  crime  rate  in  Albina.  But  the  per  capita 
juvenile  delinquency  there  ranks  fifth  in  the 
state. 

Did  any  of  the  bias  come  from  the  Blacks? 
I  think  Black  kids  have  more  bias  than 
Whites,  but  It's  strictly  a  defense  mecha- 
nism. I  fotond  out  how  that  works.  Some 
friends  took  me  into  an  all-Black  bar.  No 
one  was  rude  or  said  anything,  but  I  felt 
strange,  defensive,  ill  at  ease.  For  the  first 
time  I  got  an  idea  of  what  it  must  be  like 
for  a  Black  to  come  to  work  in  a  White  cor- 
poration. Another  thing  I  learned  is  that 
these  kids  are  much  more  perceptive  about 
your  feelings  because  they've  been  sensitized 
to  prejudice.  If  they're  cool  to  you.  they're 
just  mirroring  your  reaction  to   them. 

W'lere  do  things  stand  now  with  the  Mal- 
colm X  Corporation? 

We're  in  a  lull  right  now.  The  red  tape's 
catching  up  with  tis.  School's  starting  again, 
and  we're  worrying  about  liquidating  inven- 
tories, storing  tools,  getting  our  books  In 
order,  things  like  that.  If  wed  worried  about 
the  red  tape  in  the  beginning,  we  would 
never  have  gotten  off  the  ground  and  had 
these  kids  working  this  summer.  We  should 
be  in  t>etter  shape  next  stmimer.  We'll  have 
had  a  year  to  plan.  We  only  had  two  months 
to  get  "the  whole  thing  going  this  year.  We 
hope  to  involve  more  kids  too.  The  school 
may  even  give  academic  credit  to  students 
who  work  on  this.  They  would  have  a  class 
or  seminar  in  which  they  discuss  aspects  of 
production  and  marketing  problems. 
Was  there  any  profit  for  the  corporation? 
Profit?  No.  they've  sustained  a  loss  be- 
cavise  we've  had  a"  lot  of  initial  set-up  costs. 
managea-ial  error,  buying  tools,  rent.  We 
couldn't  amortize  becatise  of  the  short  term. 
But  the  point  isn't  dollars  and  cents.  The 
point  is  that  for  a  little  money  and  a  lot  of 
advice,  we've  started  some  kids.  Their  con- 
tributions could  be  manifold.  We've  taken 
kids  off  the  street  and  given  them  work.  How 
do  you  measure  a  contribution  to  society? 
Not  in  money. 
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Wilt  the  Bank  continue  its  involvement? 

The  Bank  is  going  to  have  to  continue  to 
spearhead  this  because  someone  is  going  to 
have  to  care  enough  to  provide  resources. 
Malcolm  X  has  a  management  turnover  lie- 
cause  the  kids  must  get  out  when  they  grad- 
uate. We  encourage  our  kids  to  go  to  college. 
Well  probably  continue  at  Washington  be- 
cause we  have  all  we  can  handle  there.  I 
am  trying  to  convince  other  companies  to  go 
into  otlier  schools. 

Hai'e  any  other  companies  show%  an  inter- 
est? 

Yes,  we've  had  many  inquiries,  and  the 
city  of  Eugene  has  inquired  about  setting  up 
a  subsidiary  there  to  put  Black  people  to 
work.  J 

What  hopes  and  plans  do  you  ht^^e  for  this 
project? 

First,  I  hope  this  will  be  perpetual,  that  it 
will  continue  next  summer.  Secooidly,  as  I 
said,  I  hope  to  pass  this  concept  to  other 
companies.  Putting  unqualified  Black  people 
on  make-work  Jobs  is  no  answer  to  tlie  prob- 
lem. What  we  call  lack  of  motivation  on  the 
part  of  many  Blacks  is  simply  lack  oi  basic 
knowledge.  We  have  quite  an  education  Job 
on  our  hands.  I  lieard  a  fellow  put  it  well 
once;  he  said  we  need  to  trade  expertise 
for  soul. 

THAT'S    WHAT    WE    ALL    LACKED    ,    .    . 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Malcolm  X  and  U.S.  National  Bfcnk  are  an 
unlikely  combination  of  names.  Lee  McClln- 
ton.  18-year-old  president  of  the  Malcolm  X 
Corporation,  tells  it  like  it  is  and  makes  it 
all  sound  likely.  J 

How  did  you  get  involved  in  tlie  Malcolm 
X  Corporation?  1 

It  got  started  at  the  Bank.  Thty  came  to 
Washington  High  School  and  asked  Mr.  Jones, 
our  vice  principal,  to  pick  five  sljudents.  So 
the  counselors  picked  us.  • 

Do  you  know  why  you  five  wefc  chosen? 
Well,  all  five  of  us  were  in  school  politics. 
Jack  Dizer  was  president  of  the  Black  Stu- 
dent League.  Louis  Turner  was  sergeant-at- 
arms  of  the  Junior  class  and  in  the  Boys 
League,  too.  Sandra  Jackson  was  sophomore 
class  rep  to  the  Girls  League.  I  wae  president 
of  the  Boys  League.  Those  are  the  four  who 
stayed  out  of  the  original  five. 

Was  there  any  reaction  to  ih?  proposed 
project? 

Well,  there  was  no  bad  reaction  from  any- 
body, except  my  brother — and  he  s  Just  that 
way. 

Didn't  people  think  the  Bank  was  doing 
it  for  publicity? 

Oh  yeah,  a  lot  of  people  thought  that.  But 
the  arst  guy  I  heard  that  from  worked  at 
another  bank.  I  really  don't  know  Jf  they  still 
feel  that  way.  No  one  says  that  no*. 

Do  you  think  that  promoting  Black  capi- 
tolisrn  is  at  odds  with   integration? 

No,  if  you  sit  down  and  think  wh.it  inte- 
gration means.  To  some  it  means  only  inte- 
gration into  the  White  race  I  mean  like 
Black  kids  are  sent  to  White  schotls  or  Black 
people  go  into  White  businesses.  But  inte- 
gration really  means  a  50-50  deal.  Not  Just 
Black  Into  White,  but  White  into  Black,  too. 
So  you've  got  to  have  Black  businesses,  too. 
How  did  you  come  up  icith  the  name 
Malcolm  X? 

Another  girl  came  up  with  the  idea.  It 
wasn't  my  idea;  we  didn't  really  agree.  But 
we  both  felt  he  was  a  great  man.  We  Jelt  It 
was  a  tribute  to  him.  He's  pretty  hard  to  de- 
scribe. I  mean  he  was  a  Black  Muslim,  and 
like  all  Muslims  he  believed  White  men  were 
evil.  But  then  he  went  to  Mecca,  and  there 
were  all  these  Moslems — all  colors — living  to- 
gether, like  they  should.  So  when  he  came 
back,  he  preached  that's  how  it  could  be. 
That's  one  reason  he  was  killed.  I  mean  he 
was  Just  saying  that  all  colors  of  Moslems 
could  live  together,  but  that's  a  start.  That's 
at  least  how  I  got  It  when  I  read  about  him. 
Weren't  you  aware  this  name  might  cause 
an  emotional  reaction? 
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The  deal  is,  why  go  Into  something  back- 
wards? Be  What  you  are.  Don't  be  afraid  to 
be  What  you  are.  If  we  lost  customers  be- 
cause of  that,  then  we  dldnt  want  to  deal 
witn  them  anyway 

What  about  the  kids;  is  there  a  lot  of 
rnxhtisin  among  them?  ' 

I  th!nv°"^V^^.*'?  ""^"^^  ^«^«  militant  feelings. 
I  think  we  had  five  Panthers  working  for  us 

Are  you  prejudiced?  b  ^"r  us. 

No  ...  two  wrongs  don't  make  a  right 
company''    ""'"^    ""^    problems    with    your 

Yeah,  everything  we  did  Just  about  was  a 

TnoS^e'"^^^    "'   °"^    "^^'    °-    '- "«' 

What  kinds  of  problems? 

Like  getting  our  corporate  structure  set  up 
S^"  \?r  V  ''  "P  ^  ^  S.  could  stay  non- 
profit.  We  had  problems  with  our  workers 
ovS  ^L't''  w'^°^^°°'^''S  off.  We're  still  not 
rner  that.  We  had  the  problem  of  getting  a 

llnll'  '°.  n'  °"'"  '"'^  '"  ^"'l  move  fhe 
pallets  OUT.  Even  getting  our  water  turned 
on  was  a  problem.  "^"cu 

WHat  recommendations  would  you  make 
fornext  summer?  ^ 

It  ^i^''  °i  ^'!'  "^'^««'  of  Just  Jumping  into 
have  them  plan  whafs  to  be  done  You'll 
■  ^tZnT  °'  '^"  "^^^  "''^^g  ^^^"^  ^th  e,- 
-fe™  tn"""'  ^'^^'-  ^^^  '^^y  P'^^l'  »  Janitorial 
fn^M  °  r'""'  *^^5^'''«  g°l"B  to  need  Insur- 
ance^ Now  I'm  Just  saying  these  things  from 

for  rh^  .^n*"  "  probably  need  a  special  license 
for  the  ones  who  do  the  driving  They'll  have 
to  figure  out  their  utensils  an!  tmn^s  Sa^' 
I  ve  sure  found  out  it's  hard  to  run  a  busi- 
n!r«-^''l^'''f  v?^"'"^  ^^°»"^  t'*  someone  from 
kids  to  help  them  with  their  problems  Phil 
McAllister  would  come  down   a  few  times 

tmn'^'rwo,'^,:!''"^  '"  "^"^^  '■''  '^^"'''-  •'^"«^- 

^hm,M  „  '^   recommend   Is    that  nothing 

f^     J^H  ^°^-''  °''  °"*  «^thout  the  approval  of 

Sice  ^'th  o'l'  °'  ""^  "''^'^^'^  negouated  our 
price  with  one  company,  and  he  didn't  know 
What  the  cost  of  labor  was.  We  ended  ud 
losmg  a  quarter  on  each  pallet  we  made  for 

■'^fost  o/  these  recommendations  are  aimed 

and  talk  to  people,  like  businessmen,  ai^  ge 
loose  so  that  when  it's  time  to  work  wfm 

^taveJ  H '■'  ^°°''  ""'  ^'^^^^^^  '  talk  J  toT 
Staver.  Hes  a  pretty  nice  guy.  I'd  love  to  eo 
out  and  tell  businessmen  that's  happen°ng 

^''L  ^!f  "''"'''^^  '  "^^^t  "l^e  to  c^me  back 
as  an  advisor.  You  know,  Duane  and  I  could 
help  them  .i  lot.  This  thing  helped  me  a^^ 
the  other  kids  too-like  with  self-confldence 

lacked  .  .  .  responsibility. 
What  else  have  you  gained'' 

Tr^^f  ;„^^   '^""^^   *^°"'^  business.  For   a 
money    this    summer.    But    the    five    of    us 
earned.  Sandra  learned  about  bo^ks-    Jack 
learned  about  employees. 
How  did  you  learn? 

The'n'  wf  h'.H  T°"'''  *''°"'  ^""°S  ^  f°'-''"". 
Of  th»  ffJ^  »  °  "^""^  ^'^"t  the  thickness 
of  the  floor,  to  see  If  It  would  hold  the  lift 
We  had  to  plan  our  space  needs,  our  eju ip- 
ment  needs,  decide  on  our  work  hours  and 
how  many  breaks.  We  worried  about  S^s^me- 
one  took  15  minutes  for  break  would  he  be 
too  lazy  to  get  to  work  when  he  came  back 

Sem     ''''   ""''   '^"^^^   ""«   ^^^   "^' 
p/S  '""'  ^"^'"^  graduated,  what  are  your 
I  don't  know.   I'm  a  student  at  Portland 
Stat^technlcally.  but  school  hasn't  started 

So"  SSr^"  ^  ""°°^-  ^'-  P'--'"g  tog'o 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Well,  since  I  was  old  enough  to  think  and 
talk    I  ve  always  wanted  to  be  a  lawver   My 

S.^In^th'f''^  ^''"  *  P'^"y  eood  talker.  But 
Duane  thinks  I  should  take  Business  Admln- 
^ratlon  courses  as  an  undergraduate,  then 

^ea  ^^^""^  ^^^^  '"'^'^^  ^  a  g^^ 

/<^l'"*w"""''  "^^'  "'^  3faZco/m  a:  Corpora- 
r/uf'L^'^  '"*"''  *^'«  ""^''^  continuing? 
I  think  It's  one  of  the  greatest  things  any- 
one s  gotten  into.  Next  year  will  be  a  good 
yoar.  The  year  after,  too.  We've  got  sopho- 
niores  coming  back.  It's  doing  something 
Its  going  somewhere.  No  matter  how  much 
you  lose,  you  still  gain  something. 
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METROPOLITAN  COUNCIL  ON  HOUS- 
ING URGES  FEDERAL  SUBSIDY 
TO  PRESERVE  RENTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  25.  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Metro- 
politan Council  on  Housing  of  New  York 
City  IS  a  grassroots  organization  repre- 
senting some  100  tenant  groups.  It  has 
argued  effectively  and  persuasively  for 
years  for  pro-rams  which  will  make  de- 
cent integrated  housing  available  to  all 
^=f^^«°o    ni^^  ^^  reasonable  rents.  On  July 
-5.  1969,  Miss  Jane  Benedict,  chairman 
01  the  metropolitan  council  on  housing 
^^tJ^l-  ^^™y  Adolph.  chairman  of  the 
public  housing  committee,  who  is  also  the 
chaiiman  of  the  Drew  Hamilton  public 
housing  project,  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
of    the   Senate   Committee   on   Bankin^r 
and  Currency.  They  stressed  the  desper- 
ate situation  facing  tenants  in  public 
housing  who  are  confronted  with  ever 
mcreasmg  rent5  because  of  the  operating 
deficit  of  the  New  York  City  Housing  Au! 
thonty  and  urged  legislation  to  change 
the  Federal  subsidy  formula  to  increase 
the  allocation  to  public  housing  authori- 
ties so  that  rents  can  be  maintained  at 

^ffi?J.  ^^""^  low-income  families  can 
afford  to  pay. 

wonw^l!  introduced  H.R.  10194  -which 
would  accomplish  this  objective  and  I 
ihf  J^t'  ^°"ff-"^s  to  heed  the  words  of 
nrirt  °^i'^^''  ^°"""^  on  housing  in 
?hf=^.  ^™'^t^f  ^"'^  ^he  seriousness  of 
BenS''°"H  T^  ^^timony  of  Miss  Jane 
Benedict  and  Mr.  Leroy  Adolph  follows- 

^CX'^°''  "^'^  '^''^  Benedict.  CHAn»- 
n™  V  ^"■'*''  Council  on  Housing 
New  York  Ciry;  and  Leroy  Adolph  Chair- 

MAK,  PUBLIC  HOtJSINO  COMMrTTEE  MrTRO- 
POLTTAN  COUNCn.  ON  HOUSING.  Bei^re  THE 
StTBCOMMm-EZ  ON  HOUSING.  SENATE  BANK- 
ING^ AND    Currency    OoMMrrna:.    July    25. 

Mis6  Benedict.   I  am  chairman  of  Metro- 

f^dlTr^'^°''T^  °^  "°^^*'^8'  ^  N«^  York  C  ty 
federation  of  some  lOO  tenant  groups  and  in- 

t^^V  ^J^'"'^'-^-  dedicated  tS  a  broad  pro- 
gram for  decent.  Integrated  housing  at  rents 
people  can  afford.  We  have  been  working  to- 
ward our  goal  for  more  than  10  years-nfar?y 

fnH.oLtV^  ^'^r  ^"l"'^^*^^.  and  Which  Is  some 
ndicatlon  of  the  staying  power.  I  should  like 

r^tl^f'th  ^°''  ^"  °'  ^^  represent  the  gr^^! 
roots  Of  the  communities  represented 

^hli'A.^P^^  5'°"  ^"^  ''°'^^  1°  the  room  a 
Short  time  ago  are  tenants  of  public  housing 


projects  in  New  York  City  who  cam»  h^      . 
bufi  at  their  own  expense^aTSv  S^p'eS""^" 
cause   they   considered   It   of   ImLfrt^n     ^" 
them  to  be  here  to  be  able  In^l^'*  ^ 
present  their  case  to  you  lhr'o"uru^s,\\y? 

thS'  ^«"'"*'*''-  We  are  very  g,ad  to  have 
Miss  Benedict.  Thank  you 
This  program  embraces  the  oreani7ina  „, 

n!!^,?"".*"   ""''    "^"^^  °'  housing  Sdlni 
public  housing   We  have,  therefore  a  nub^? 
housing  committee  made  up  of  these  ten^n 
Whose  chairman  is  Mr.  Leroy  Adoinh  " 
right.  He  Will  testify  in  Just  a^ew  iKnenH 

SP.  ^isfhe  c1faran\TS?ew-iil^ 

s^.'s^c^----ectir^^ 

^o^XU^Tp^l^lLiHH 

tenants,  he  knows  them  intimately  "^ 

We   have   come   here   todav   to   urge  vour 
adoption  of  an  amendment  t^  the  n  I  h^ 
ing  Act  of  1937,  which  wou^d  allow  an  a^' 
proprlatlon   to  help  meet  the  opera fng  ai" 
ficit  Of  the  New  York  City  Housing  Auf^or 

f^.h  !  «^f  °°  *^  ^^•^^  this  position  i.s  that 
if  the  deficit  is  not  met  bv  llberalizflti^r,  !J 
the  law,  it  is  going  to  be  iet^v  iTa,  " 
empty  pockets  of  the  public  housing  tera^'nu 
W.^'LT''"''  '''''  ihtolerable,  imS^' 
We  underscore  the  statements  that  have 
come  rrom  New  York  City's  admlnlstraUo„ 
that  were  previously  stated,  but  we  stlte 
them  from  a  very  fundamental  and%^aj 
roots  and  people's  point  of  view  ^ 

To  say  that  In  New  York  City  there  is  a 
hou.,lng  shortage  is  not  to  paint  the  picture 
There  is  a  housing  famine,  "f^ere  Is  L  omcTai 
figure  of  a  vacancy  ratio  of  1.23  percent  Vo 
even  slum  apartments  are  available  Six  hun 
drert  thousand  people  live  in  Ne^  YorVc lu 

projectr"''"^  '"  "'"'  ''°  P"''"'=  ^°"^'S 
Mr  Walsh  told  you  officially  that  the  wait 
ng  list  for  public  hou.sing  is -135,000  ap^hca 
tlons  Of  eligible  people  under  the  lav^^s   ind 
the   present   eligibility   laws   are  stringent 

We   in   New   York   City   could   use   ICO  000 
apartments  of  publicly  owned  housing  pe 
year  for  the  next  5  years  to  even  begfn  to 

and  thi^nT'''   '""^  ^*^°'^S«  °'  apartments 
and  the  deteriorating  apartments.  And  :his 

NewYirkaXv^'  *^^  '"^"tro"^  situation  in 
Thoee  tenants  In  public  housing  who  are 
on  public  welfare,  who  are  the  mLorUv^ 
public  housing,  have  already  received  a' 47- 
percem  increase  in  order  to  "try  to  meet  the 
operating  costs  of  the  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority.  I  think  we  must  put  on  recorl 
that  we  feel  this  increase  is  totallv  unjust 
Hir'n^*'^''^  ^°  "'"^'"''  '"  P^^ing  that  weL'are 
rinf;^f^!.^*"^  ''°^  '°  ^^^^  ^^^^  increase  be- 
n^t %  -tI?^  "°'  ''°'^^  °"t  °^  their  own 
m?  T^^/v,^'"'  °^  '°'"^^-  ^«  fallacious  reason- 
ing^ In  the  long  run.  they  will  feel  it.  We  have 
had  cuts  in  welfare  from  the  New  York  State 
Legislature.  .-Uid  what  comes  out  of  one 
budget  is  bound  to  be  reflected  in  another 

,>!!f^!.^%      '^  ""  *^°^  ^h«  *ei^are  clients  will 
ndeed   feel  that  they  are  helping  to  meet 

iu'thomy.'  °'  '^^  ^^"  ^"'-'^  ^^^y  "-"'^e 
It  has  ah-eady  been  indicated  that  the  New 
^OTk  City  Housing  Authority  will  give  a  25- 
percent  increase  to  the  rest  of  the  tenants 
in  federally  financed  public  housing  who  are 
not  on  welfare.  This  is  an  absolutely  in- 
tolerable situation. 

We  understand  that  there  Is  an  adminis- 
tration bill  which  like  S.  527  would  allow 
money  to  be  allocated  to  matters  other  than 
debt  flaancing.  it  would  allow  $6.5  million 
nationally— less  than  S.  527.  if  we  understand 
It  correctly.  This  would  be  totally  Inadequate. 
The  present  deficit,  we  understand  of  the 
New  York  City  Housing  Authority  is  some  S5 
million  at  this  point  and  constantly  rising. 
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We  urge  that  the  most  generous  formula  be 
adopted  by  you. 

The  operating  deficit  of  the  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority  must  be  met  and  not  met 
out  of  the  tenants'  inadequate  pockets. 

It  !s  impossible  to  find  adequate  words  to 
describe  New  York  City's  housing  problem. 
No  housing  is  being  built  for  the  poor  except 
public  housing,  and  it  is  an  eye-dropper  full 
of  that  as  has  already  been  indicated.  Ghetto 
housing  Is  indescribable.  No  housing  is  being 
built  for  the  middle-income  tenant  except 
aiat  which  is  subsidized.  Even  that  is  going 
out  of  sight  rentwlse.  The  only  housing  being 
built  by  private  housing  developers  is  at  a 
rental  of  $75  to  $125  per  room  per  month — 
hardly  housing  for  the  average  citizens. 

Added  to  that,  commercial  office  buildings 
are  on  the  tremendous  Increase  as  the  real 
estate  bonanza  in  New  York  City.  And  so  far 
nobody  has  found  it  possible  to  live  in  the 
office  buildings. 

Public  housing  Is  a  crying  and  funda- 
mental necessity.  It  cannot  be  allowed  to  be 
nlped  out  by  rent  Increases  which  will 
negate  the  low-income  character  of  public 
housing.  The  Metropolitan  Council  on  Hous- 
ing feels  deeply  that  the  needs  of  low- 
income  people  must  be  dealt  with  as  a  pri- 
mary concern.  We  organize  and  fight  for 
middle-income  and  middle-class  tenants  as 
well,  but  if  the  housing  needs  of  low-income 
black,  white,  and  Puerto  Rican  tenants  in  a 
city  as  large  and  complex  as  New  York  are  not 
cared  for,  then  the  explosiveness  of  our 
city  is  bound  to  Increase. 

In  short,  gentlemen,  we  urge  a  formula 
which  will  prevent  unconscionable  rent 
Increases  for  people  who  simply  do  not  have 
it  to  give.  We  urge  section  5  of  S.  527  or  some 
adapuatlon  of  the  type  of  bills  that  Congress- 
man Ryan  has.  we  understand,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  which  would  allow  any 
subsidy  which  is  necessary  as  described  here. 
.■Anything  less  than  this  v^'ill  mean  that  the 
basic  need  for  shelter  has  been  tossed  aside. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  word.  Our  concept 
of  public  housing  which  we  certainly  do  not 
have  time  to  go  into,  is  indicated  in  what  we 
call  the  Public  Housing  Tenants  Bill  of 
Rights  In  which  tenants  have  control  In 
public  housing  in  a  way  that  they  do  not 
have  now  because  public  housing  is  an  insti- 
tutionalized thing.  I  should  like  to  hand  up 
copies  of  this. 

And  one  last  thing,  sir.  We  feel  that  the 
matter  of  shelter  In  this  country  is  so  basic 
a  necessity  that  if,  indeed,  private  industry 
cannot  meet  It;  if,  indeed,  it  cannot  be  met 
by  the  present  situation:  if.  indeed,  there 
are  all  kinds  of  problems  of  technicalities 
and  legislation  and  so  on.  which  pile  up  and 
seem  imponderable.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  government  beginning  with  the  Federal 
Government  and  so  on  to  the  State  and  the 
local,  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  ade- 
quate shelter  of  people  at  rents  that  they 
can  afford.  And  that  is  why  we  are  here. 

I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  may  say  that  Congressman  Ryan  has  sent 
a  statement  over  with  reference  to  the 
housing  situation.  And  it  will  be  printed  in 
the  record. 

Miss  Benedict.  Thank  you. 

iTlie  statement  of  Congressman  Ryan 
follows: ) 

St.wsment  op  William  F.  Ryan.  Represent- 
ative   in    Congress    From    the    State    of 

New  York 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  having  this 
opportunity  to  present  my  views  on  urgent 
housing  needs  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

While  I  have  introduced  numerous  bills 
In  this  session  of  Congress  which  relate 
to  housing  needs  in  our  large  metropolitan 
areas,  I  intent  to  limit  my  remarks  today 
to  legislation  concerned  with  federally-aided 
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public  housing  which  is  pending  before  this 
Subcommittee. 

As  the  Members  of  this  Subcommittee  may 
know,  operating  expenses  of  the  federally- 
aided  public  hotislng  program  In  New  York 
City  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
tenants  are  facing  increased  rentals  beyond 
their  means.  Given  the  limited  financial  re- 
sources of  most  cities,  this  problem  can  only 
be  alleviated  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
Federal  subsidies  which  the  department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  is  author- 
ized to  allocate  to  local  public  housing  agen- 
cies. So  that  you  will  have  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  need  for  a  new  subsidy 
formiUa  and  not  Just  clarifications  of  existing 
authority,  let  me  discuss  this  situation  in 
relation   to  New  York  City. 

According  to  the  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority,  routine  operating  expenses  of  the 
federally-aided  public  housing  program  in 
New  York  City  have  increased  125':i  since 
1952.  Rents  paid  by  tenants,  related  to  their 
incomes,  have  increased  72 '^  .  The  deficits  to 
the  public  housing  program  which  have  re- 
sulted have  grown  so  acute  during  the  past 
few  years  that  it  has  been  necessary  for  the 
Housing  Authority  to  w^'lthdraw  funds  from 
its  resert-es.  Under  established  procedures, 
the  accumulated  reserve  funds  for  the  New 
York  City  Housing  Authority  should  cur- 
rently amount  to  somewhat  more  'han  $30 
million.  But  the  present  balance  as  of  March 
1969.  is  only  about  $12  million.  Chairman  Al- 
bert Walsh  of  the  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority  has  Indicated  that  he  expects  com- 
plete exhaustion  of  reserve  funds  before  the 
close  of  1970.  unless  rents  of  tenants  are 
substantially  Increased  without  regard  to 
their  ability  to  pay. 

The  alternative  for  New  York,  then  is  total 
exhaustion  of  reserve  funds  in  18  months 
or  an  increase  in  rents  that  most  tenants 
simply  will  not  be  able  to  meet. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  contracts 
to  pay  annually  to  the  New  York  City  Public 
Housing  Authority  only  the  sum  actually 
required  for  debt  service  on  bonds  issued  for 
the  capital  cost  of  each  public  housing  proj- 
ect. Although  it  is  my  interpretation,  and 
the  interpretation  of  New  York  City  Housing 
Authortiy  Chairman  Albert  Walsh,  that  HUD 
presently  has  authority,  under  section  10(ci 
and  (d)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937,  to  pay  the  debt  service  plus  two 
percent  of  the  operational  cost  of  a  public 
housing  project,  HUD  apparently  takes  the 
position  that  the  basic  statute  needs  to  be 
clarified.  Accordingly,  HUD  has  recommended 
the  clarifying  language  which  is  contained 
in  Section  5  of  S.  527  and  Section  204  of  S. 
2620.  HUD  seems  to  believe  that  in  order  to 
pay  the  two  percent  specified  in  section 
10(c)  and  (d)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  01  1937.  it  is  necessary  to  have  language 
which  sr>ecifles  that  the  annual  contribution 
under  any  contract  is  not  limited  to  debt 
services  requirements. 

In  other  words,  the  amendment  requested 
by  the  Administration  would  merely  state 
that  HXTD  has  the  authority  to  do  what  I 
believe  it  already  has  authority  to  do  under 
the  existing  statute.  This  is  clear  from  the 
testimony  of  Secretary  Romney  on  July  15 
before  this  subcommittee  in  which  he  said: 
"The  amendment  [Section  204  of  S.  2620] 
would  not.  however,  permit  the  annual  con- 
tributions to  exceed  the  statutory  maximum 
now  established  by  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937." 

I  have  previously  called  upon  Secretary 
Romney  to  increase  the  subsidy  for  public 
housing  in  New  York  City  to  the  statutory 
maximum  through  administrative  action.  In- 
stead of  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  statu- 
tory maximum,  which  is  essential,  the  Ad- 
ministration is  proposing  "clarifying"  legis- 
lation In  order  to  do  what  it  has  the  power 
to  do  administratively. 
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In  light  of  the  increasing  operating  costs 
which  many  public  housing  agencies  are  ex- 
p>erlenclng.  I  believe  that  mere  clarifying 
language  Is  an  insufficient  remedy  for  the 
problem.  What  Is  required  Is  an  increase  in 
the  present  statutory  limit. 

In  order  to  achieve  that  end.  I  have  in- 
troduced H.R.  10194,  which  changes  the 
present  subsidy  formula  so  that  the  formula 
would  specifically  Include  debt  service  plus 
one  percent  and  an  additional  amotmt  "to 
the  extent  required  to  permit  low-rent  hous- 
ing to  continue  to  fulfill  its  goal  of  provid- 
ing housing  at  rents  which  families  of  low 
income  can  afford  to  pay,  taking  into  ac- 
count such  routine  operating  costs  of  the 
projects  involved  (Including  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding adequate  security  for  tenants)  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  purpose." 

In  effect.  H.R.  10194  would  make  it  possible 
for  the  Secretary  to  determine  the  subsidy 
formula  required  to  maintain  rents  at  a 
level  which  low-Income  families  can  afford, 
taking  Into  account  normal  operating  ex- 
penses and  particularly  the  cost  of  police 
protection  for  tenants,  which,  in  most  large 
cities  is  urgently  needed.  Rising  crime  rates 
in  public  housing  projects  in  New  Ycrk  City 
are  alarming — so  much  so  that  tenants  feel 
compelled  to  organize  volimteer  groups  to 
protect  themselves. 

Section  2  of  H.R.  10194  would  permit  the 
secretary  to  increase  the  cost  limitations  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  reflect  Increases  In 
construction  cost  for  a  particular  geographic 
area.  In  New  York  City,  where  construction 
costs  are  skyrocketing,  this  flexibility  is  es- 
sential If  the  demand  for  public  housing  Is 
to  be  met. 

Section  3  of  my  bill  makes  It  clear  that  the 
new  subsidy  formula  set  forth  in  the  bill 
would  apply  to  existing  projects  as  well  as 
projects  completed  after  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

In  view  of  the  escalating  costs  of  public 
housing  agendas,  I  believe  it  is  imperative 
that  this  body  adopt  a  formula  such  as  the 
one  embodied  in  H.R.  10194  To  accept  only 
a  "clarification"  in  language  which  I  believe 
already  gives  clear  authority  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
pay  debt  service  requirements  plus  two  per 
cent  of  operating  costs  falls  far  short  of 
what  Is  required. 

HR.  10194 

A  bill  to  amend  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  to  increase  the  amount  of  the 
annual  contributions  which  may  be  paid 
thereunder  with  respect  to  low-rent  hous- 
ing projects  by  establishing  a  more  real- 
istic subsidy  formula,  and  to  permit  in- 
creases in  the  statutory  per-room  cost  lim- 
its applicable  to  such  projects  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  reflect  rises  in  construc- 
tion costs 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  the 
second  proviso  In  section  10(c)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "by  1  per  centum  of  develop- 
ment or  acquisition  cost"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "to  the  extent  required  to  per- 
mit low-rent  housing  to  continue  to  fulfill 
its  goal  of  providing  housing  at  rents  which 
families  of  low  Income  can  afford  to  pay.  tak- 
ing into  account  such  routine  operating 
costs  of  the  projects  involved  <  including  the 
cost  of  providing  adequate  security  lor  ten- 
ants) as  may  be  necessary  or  appropnate 
for  the  purpose". 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  15(5) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  .\ct  of  1937 
Is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "  .  Provided 
further.  That  In  addition  the  Secretary  may 
increase  any  of  the  cost  limitations  estab- 
lished by  or  under  the  preceding  provisions 
of  this  sentence,  with  respect  to  projects  in 
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any  geographical  area,  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  reflect  any  rises  In  the  Index  of  con- 
struction costs  for  such  area  which  may  have 
occurred  since  August  10.  1965". 

Sec  3.  Any  contract  for  annual  contribu- 
tions under  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937  which  was  executed  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  may  be  amend- 
ed to  Incorporate  the  amendments  made  by 
the  first  two  sections  of  this  Act.  effective 
with  respect  to  periods  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  Chairman  Now,  Mr.  Adolph. 
Mr.  Adolph.  Thank  you.  Senator. 
My  name  Is  Leroy  Adolph.  And  as  ore- 
vlously  told  you  by  Ml.ss  Benedict,  I  am  "the 
chairman  of  the  Public  Housing  Committee, 
Metropolitan  Council  on  Housing.  And  I  am 
also  the  chairman  of  our  own  local  Tenant 
Association  in  Drew-Hamilton  project. 

Gentlemen,  It  may  come  as  a  surprise,  or 
for  lack  of  a  better  word,  a  little  odd  to  you 
gentlemen,    that    a    group    of    people — little 
people  who  have  very  little  money,  would  go 
to  the  e.xpense  of  coming  here  to  Washing- 
ton from  New  York  for  what  might  seem  to 
you  as  an  unnecessary  reason.  You  may  well 
wonder  why  we.  the  members  of  the  Public 
Housiug    Committee    of    the    Metropolitan 
-  CoujicU  on   Housing,  would  go  to  the  great 
effort  of  obtaining  and  investigating  the  law 
that  you  are  considering:  of  writing  to  you 
for  speaking  time;   or  printing  and  distrib- 
uting letters  and  leaflets  to  public  housing 
tenants  and  interested  people  to  make  them 
more  knowledgeable  about  what  Is  happen- 
ing  at   these   committee   hearings,    so    that 
they  will  be  motivated  and  mobilized   into 
coming  to  Washington  to  take  part  in  the 
business   of   this   committee.    This   we   have 
done  by  mailing,  phoning,  making  personal 
contacts,    or    any    other    method    we    could 
devise. 

The  people  here  are  from  Bronx  River  proj- 
ect,  Manhattan   Ville.   Drew-Hamilton,   Polo 
Grounds — I  would  like  them  to  stand. 
The  Chairman.  We  saw  them  come  in. 
You  may  stand  if  you  wish. 
O.K.  thank  you  very  much. 
Now.   Mr.   Adolph,  move  along.   You  have 
5  more  minutes. 

Mr.  Adolph.  The  answer  to  all  of  this  is 
quite  simple.  One  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments that  is  being  considered  bv  this  com- 
mittee concerns  us.  It  concerns  us  so  directly 
that  we  could  not,  in  all  good  conscience, 
pass  up  the  opportunity  to  liave  our  say.  For 
many,  many  months  we  have  been  looking 
tor  Just  such  an  opportunity  to  have  our 
■day  in  court":  to  be  able  to  get  across  to  a 
group  such  as  yourselves,  who  can  possibly 
make  a  change,  the  plight  of  the  pubUc 
housing  tenant  and  the  manv  day-to-day 
problems  with  which  he  must  live. 

At  Its  inception,  the  concept  of  public 
housing  was  to  help  people,  not  hinder  and 
frusirat*  them.  It  was.  in  fact,  intended  to 
aid  those  people  who  have  meager  funds  at 
their  disposal  to  at  least  live  with  some  kind 
of  dignity  in  safe,  decent  homes— at  rents 
they  could  afford.  But  somewhere  along  the 
line  this  original  concept  has  been  either  for- 
gotten. Ignored,  or  pushed  aside  bv  needless, 
senseless  wars,  the  race  to  outer  .space  or 
some  other  very  'pressing  and  important 
matters'  leaving  people  who  provide  the 
"lion's  share  "  of  the  financial  support  for 
the  "important  matters"  to  fend  for  them- 
selves with  not  much  to  fend  with,  after 
taxes 

The  public  housing  tenant  does  not  want 
charity,  favors,  or  welfare.  All  they  want  Is 
what  is  coming  to  them  under  the  original 
concept  of  public  housing— a  decent  home 
in  which  to  house  and  raise  their  children. 
We  cannot  do  this  under  the  present  con- 
ditions. Every  year  we  are  subjected  to  salary 
reports,  which  very  often  result  In  some  sort 
of  rent  increase  if  there  Is  any  kind  of  an 
increase  In  salary. 

It  seems  that  under  the  present  setup,  that 
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those  in  public  housing  who  iispire  to  a  bet- 
ter life  for  themselves  and  their  families 
financially  by  working  for  Job  promotions  or 
salary  Increases  are  penalized  by  getting  a 
subsequent  rent  increase  or  by  being  evicted 
l5«cause  of  "over  income  for  continued  oc- 
cupancy. '  Gentlemen,  this  has  got  to  stop. 
My  landlord,  the  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority,  claims  it  must  have  more  money 
to  run  the  authority.  It  normally  receives 
subsidies  from  city.  State,  and  Federal 
sources.  If  this  is  not  enough  to  do  the  Job, 
the  final  alternative  Is  usually  the  public 
housing  tenant  himself.  We  in  public  hous- 
ing are  living  from  day  to  day  with  the 
threat  of  continuous  rent  increases  hanging 
over  our  heads. 

We  cannot  plan  anything  on  a  long-range 
basis  such  as  higher  education  for  our  chil- 
dren, an  occasional  vacation,  or  any  of  the 
pleasantries  of  life,  which  is  no  life  at  all. 
The  present  situation  in  public  housing  Is 
breeding  a  generation  of  liars  because  we 
mpst  train  our  children  to  lie  and  scheme 
about  what  they  earn  and  how  they  earn  It, 
oecause  this  is  the  only  way  that  we  can 
survive.  There  will  be  no  astronauts  coming 
out  of  the  public  housing  system,  because 
all  of  one's  life  is  taken  up  with  making  It 
on  this  planet.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  kids 
will  hardly  be  able  to  compete  In  a  very  com- 
petitive world  for  the  very  same  reasons. 

What  we  came  to  Washington  today  for 
is  to  ask  you  to  seriously  consider  favorably 
any  means  by  which  the  yearly  subsidy  to 
the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  and 
all  such  other  housing  authorities  that  han- 
dle people  like  ourselves  can  be  Increased  in 
order  to  take  the  pressure  off  the  tenant.  This 
may  be  our  last  opportunity  to  alleviate  the 
frtiBtration  that  can  only  lead  to  either  a 
deep  depressing  apathy  or  vandalism  or  vio- 
lence of  some  nature  against  what  they  feel 
Is  their  oppressor,  the  housing  authority. 

I    realize   that   this   may   be   a  naive   ap- 
proach to  the  problem  and  nothing  is  ever 
that  simple.  But  as  simple,  uncomplicated 
people  with  the  normal  needs  of  people  of 
our  station  In  Uf e.  we  have  no  other  approach 
to  the  problem,  which  Is  Just  one  of  many 
that  plague  the  tenants  in  public  housing. 
We  have  been  asked  many  times:   If  public 
housing  is  so  difficult  to  live  In  and  with,  why 
not  leave,  move  out?  Our  answer  to  this  Is 
another  question:   Move  out  and  go  where? 
Back  to  the  slums,  with  the  rats  and  roaches? 
Unfortunately,  our  families  in  public  hous- 
ing, which  include  widowed  or  husbandless 
women  with  small  children,  senior  citizens  on 
small    pensions    or    social    securltv,    welfare 
families,  have  no  other  choice  but  to  stay  and 
live  and  fight  the  ongoing  day-to-day  prob- 
lems. It  is  our  firm  belief  that  public  hous- 
ing is   the  answer  to  the  Nation's  housing 
problems,  and  can  be  made  to  work  if  the 
powers   that   be   address   themselves   to   the 
problems  that  exist  and  overcome  them,  one 
by  one.  like  It  was  done  in  the  attempt  to 
reach  the  moon.  We  also  feel  that  as  elected 
representatives  of  the  people,  vou  must  do 
whatever  you  can  to  better  the  lot  of  these 
many  families.  In  New  York  City  alone  we 
have   some    600.000    people   living   in    public 
housing  who  are  depending  on  the  outcome 
of  this  committee's  hearings.  Please  do  not 
let  these  many  people  down.  Do  whatever  you 
can,  anyway  you  can.  I  am  siu-e  that  they  will 
know    how   to   show   their   appreciation 
Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Adolph. 
You  stlU  have  25  seconds.  [Applause.) 

You  did  a  splendid  job  in  making  the 
presentation.  And  we  are  pleased  to  have  the 
facts. 

I  may  say  this:  Over  the  years,  this  Is  not 
new.  It  is  new  in  degree.  But  over  the  years 
we  have  been  confronted  with  the  difficult 
problem  of  trying  to  get  a  public  housing 
program  or  housing  program  of  some  kind 
that  would  provide  decent  homes  for  people 
of  all  Income  levels  down  the  ladder.  It  has 
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been   most   difficult   to   do   it.   We   feel  r,,,. 
Inadequacy  In  it.  "' 

I  think  both  you  and  Miss  Benedict  made 
a  very  fine  presentation  of  the  facts,  the  con- 
ditions, and  I  assure  you  our  committee  will 
give  the  fullest  consideration  to  it  Thanv- 
you  very  much. 

Miss  Benedict.  Senator,  might  I  sav  one 
word  just  in  closing  In  the  25  seconds  ihar 
Mr.  Adolph  has?  ** 

The  Chairman.  You  have  10  seconds. 
I  am  being  facetious,  of  course. 
Miss  Benedict.  The  fact,  sir.  that  this  has 
been  a  continuing  problem  for  many  years  Is 
of  course,  true.  I  think  the  problem  of"  shelter 
has  never  really  been  solved  In  this  countrv 
throughout  cur  history. 

TiiJ  CHAIRM.^N.  I  want  to  sav  that  we  have 
made  headway  on  It,  but  we  have  never  been 
able  to  get  down  to  the  lowest  level 

Ml.ss  Benedict.  That  is  correct.  And  rodav 
I  think  we  have  a  greater  crisis  than  we  ever 
had,  particularly  in  as  complex  a  situation  a.=: 
New  York  and  in  all  the  urban  centers  As 
we  all  know  now.  the  city  is  the  epitome  of 
the  problem.  And  it  is  so  explosive  a  problem 
and  so  aisastrous  a  problem  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  we  have  always  lived  v.ith 

But  let  me  state  that,  if  we  have  niannged 
to  pour  the  many  billions  that  we  have  Into 
the  Vietnamese  war,  then  todav  when  we  are 
facing  a  problem  this  enormous  at  home  that 
Is  so  profound,  certainly  this  economv  must 
put  the  same  amount  of  effort  Into  this 
present  crisis. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  certainly  keep 
working  on  it.  Tliank  you  very  much. 

{The  complete  statements  of  Miss  Bene- 
dict and  Mr.  Adolph,  including  the  Tenants 
Bill  of  Rights  follow:) 


Statement  of  Jane  Benedict,  Chairman 
OF  Metropolitan  CorNciL  on  Housing 
Mr.  Chairman,  Gentlemen,  mv  nani"  is 
Jane  Benedict.  I  am  chairman  "of  Metro- 
politan Council  on  Housing,  a  New  York  City 
federation  of  some  100  tenant  groups  and  In- 
dividual members,  dedicated  to  a  broad  nro- 
gram  for  decent,  integrated  housing  at  rents 
people  can  afford.  We  have  been  working 
toward  our  goal  for  more  than  ten  yeirs— 
nearly  all  of  us  are  volunteers,  and  all  of  us 
represent  the  grass  roots  of  the  communities 
represented. 

This  program  embraces  the  organizing  of 
tenants  in  all  kinds  of  housing,  including 
public  housing.  We  have,  therefore,  a  Public 
Housing  Committee  made  up  of  these  ten- 
ants, whose  chairman  is  Mr.  Lerov  Adolph. 
He  will  testify  in  Just  a  few  moments  Mr. 
Adolph  lives  in  Drew-Hamilton,  a  project  in 
New  York  City's  Harlem.  He  and  his  wife 
have  three  sons  ranging  in  age  from  8  to  15 
years.  'vVhen  he  speaks  I  assure  you  he  Is 
an  accurate  spokesman  for  those  who  hve  in 
public  liousing. 

We  have  come  here  today  to  urge  your 
adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  which  would 
allow  an  appropriation  to  help  meet  the  op- 
erating deficit  of  the  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority.  If  this  deficit  is  not  m'et  bv  lib- 
eralizing the  law.  it  will  be  met  by"  rent 
increases  for  public  housing  tenants.  The 
result  will  be  that  thosuands  of  New  York 
City  public  housing  tenants  will  be  forced 
out  of  their  homes. 

In  New  York  there  is  a  housing  famine. 
With  an  official  figure  of  1.23 '^r  vacancy  ratio, 
not  even  slum  apartments  are  available. 
There  are  600,000  New  York  City  public  hous- 
ing tenants  living  in  over  160  projects,  scat- 
tered In  the  City's  five  boroughs.  Tenants 
living  In  these  projects  who  are  receiving 
public  assistance  from  the  Social  Welfare 
Department  have  already  received  a  47% 
rent  Increase  in  order  to  try  to  make  up  for 
the  operating  deficit  of  the  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority. 
We  feel  this  Increase  totally  unjust;  let  me 


remark  simply  in  passing  that  It  is  untrue 
that  welfare  clients  will  not  feel  the  Increase 
because  they  do  not  pay  it  out  of  their  own 
pockets.  There  are  already  New  York  State 
cuts  ordered  as  of  July  1,  and  no  matter 
from  what  budget,  the  welfare  rent  Increase 
is  paid,  the  welfare  recipient  will  eventually 
be  cut  in  some  other  direction  to  make  up 
for  the  rent  increases. 

In  addition,  it  has  been  announced  that 
unless  the  money  is  forthcoming  from  other 
quarters,  the  non-welfare  tenants  In  fed- 
erally-aided low-income  public  housing  will 
receive  a  25  ""c  increase. 

'vVe  understand  there  is  an  administration 
bin  which,  like  S.  527,  would  allow  money  to 
be  allocated  to  matters  other  than  debt 
fin.:ncing.  It  would  allow  $6,500,000  na- 
tionally— less  than  S.  527.  We  urge  that  the 
most  generous  formula  be  adopted  by  you. 
iTie  operating  deficit  of  the  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority  now  stands  at  $5  million. 
We  understand  still  further  that  Congress- 
man Ryan  has  submitted  a  bill  allowing 
whatever  subsidies  are  necesary.  We  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  a  companion  bill  in 
the  Senate.  If  there  is,  we  support  it.  I  re- 
peat, we  urge  the  most  generous  formula — 
which  is  apparently  not  the  Administration 
bill,  which  will  allow  money  to  help  defray 
the  deficit  of  the  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority,  Instead  of  taking  it  from  the 
empty  pockets  of  the  Authority's  tenants. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  adequate  words  to 
describe  New  York  City's  hovising  problem. 
No  housing  is  being  built  for  the  poor  ex- 
cept public  housing  (and  an  eyedropper-fuU 
of  that) .  Ghetto  housing  Is  indescribable.  No 
housing  Is  being  built  for  the  middle-income 
tenant,  except  that  which  is  subsidized.  Even 
that  Is  going  out-of-slght  rent-wise.  The  only 
housing  being  built  by  private  housing  de- 
velopers is  at  a  rental  of  $75  to  S125  per  room 
per  month — hardly  housing  for  the  average 
citizen. 

Public  housing  Is  a  crying  and  fundamen- 
tal necessity.  It  cannot  be  allowed  to  be 
wiped  out  by  rent  increases  which  will  negate 
the  low-Income  character  of  public  housing. 
Metropolitan  Council  on  Housing  feels  deep- 
ly that  the  needs  of  low-income  people  must 
be  dealt  with  as  a  primary  concern.  We  or- 
ganize and  fight  for  middle-income  and  mid- 
dle-class tenants  as  well.  But  if  the  housing 
needs  of  low-income  black,  white  and 
Puerto  Rican  tenants  in  a  city  as  large 
and  complex  as  New  York  are  not  cared  for. 
then  the  exploslveness  of  our  City  will  simply 
increase. 

In  short,  gentlemen,  we  urge  a  formula 
which  will  prevent  unconscionable  rent  In- 
creases for  people  who  simply  do  not  have  it 
to  give.  We  tirge  Section  5  of  S.  527 — or  an 
Improvement  of  It.  Anything  less  will  mean 
that  the  basic  need  for  shelter  has  been  tossed 
aside. 

Statement  of  Lerot  Adolph,  Chairman, 
Ptblic  Housing  Committee.  Metropolitan 
Council  on  Housing 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee, 
it  may  come  as  a  surprise,  or  for  lack  of  a  bet- 
ter word,  a  little  odd  to  you  gentlemen,  that 
a  group  of  people — little  people  who  have  very 
little  money,  would  go  to  the  expense  of  com- 
ing here  to  Washington  from  New  York,  for 
what  might  seem  to  you  as  an  unnecessary 
reason.  You  may  well  wonder  why  we,  the 
members  of  the  Public  Housing  Committee  of 
the  Metropolitan  Council  on  Housing,  would 
go  to  the  great  effort  of  obtaining  and  In- 
vestigating the  law  and  the  amendments  to 
the  law,  that  you  are  considering;  of  writing 
to  you  for  speaking  time:  or  printing  and 
distributing  letters  and  leaflets  to  public 
housing  tenants  and  Interested  people  to 
make  them  more  knowledgeable  about  what 
is  happening  at  these  Committee  hearings, 
so  that  they  will  be  motivated  and  mobilized 
into  coming  to  Washington  to  take  part  In 
the  business  of  this  Committee.  This  we  have 
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done  by  mailing,  phoning,  making  personal 
contacts,  or  any  other  methods  we  could  de- 
vise. 

The  answer  to  all  of  this  Is  quite  simple. 
One  of  the  proposed  amendments  that  Is 
being  considered  by  this  committee  concerns 
us.  It  concerns  us  so  directly  that  we  could 
not.  in  all  good  conscience,  pass  up  the  op- 
portunity to  have  our  say.  For  many,  many 
months  we  have  been  looking  for  Just  such  an 
opportunity  to  have  our  "day  in  court";  to  be 
able  to  get  across  to  a  group  such  as  your- 
selves, who  can  possibly  make  a  change,  the 
plight  of  the  Public  Housing  tenant  and  the 
many  day-to-day  problems  with  which  he 
must   live. 

At  Its  Inception,  the  concept  of  Public 
Housing  was  to  help  people,  not  hinder  and 
frustrate  them.  It  was,  in  fact,  intended  to 
aid  those  people  who  have  meager  funds  at 
their  dlsix>sal  to  at  least  live  with  some  kind 
of  dignity  in  safe,  decent  homes — at  rents 
they  could  afford.  But  somewhere  along  the 
line  this  original  concept  has  been  either 
forgotten.  Ignored  or  pushed  aside  by  need- 
less, senseless  wars,  the  race  to  outer  space 
or  some  other  very  "pressing  and  important 
matters",  leaving  people  who  provide  the 
"lion's  share"  of  the  financial  support  for 
the  "important  matters"  to  fend  for  them- 
selves with  not  much  to  fend  with,  after 
taxes. 

The  Public  Housing  Tenant  does  not  want 
charity,  favors,  or  welfare.  All  they  want  Is 
what  is  coming  to  them  under  the  original 
concept  of  Public  Housing— a  decent  home 
in  which  to  house  and  raise  their  children. 
We  cannot  do  this  under  the  present  condi- 
tions Every  year  we  are  subjected  to  salary 
reports,  which  very  often  result  in  some 
sort  of  rent  increase  If  there  Is  any  kind  of 
an  increase  in  salary.  It  seems  that  under 
the  present  set-up,  that  those  in  public 
housing  who  aspire  to  a  better  life  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  financially  by  work- 
ing for  job  promotions  or  salary  increases 
are  penalized  by  getting  a  subsequent  rent 
increase  or  by  being  evicted  because  of  "over 
Income  for  continued  occupancy."  Gentle- 
men, this  has  got  to  stop.  My  landlord,  the 
New  York  City  Housing  Authority,  claims  It 
must  have  more  money  to  run  the  Authority. 
It  normally  receives  subsidies  from  City, 
State  and  Federal  sources.  If  this  is  not 
enough  to  do  the  Job.  the  final  alternative  Is 
usually  the  Public  Housing  tenant  himself. 
We  are  living  from  day  to  day  vilth  the  threat 
of  continuous  rent  Increases  hanging  over 
our  heads. 

We  cannot  plan  anything  on  a  long  range 
basis  such  as  higher  education  for  our  chil- 
dren, an  occasional  vacation,  or  any  of  the 
pleasantries  of  life,  which  is  no  life  at  all. 
The  present  situation  in  Public  Housing  is 
breeding  a  generation  of  liars  because  we 
must  train  our  children  to  lie  and  scheme 
about  what  they  earn  and  how  they  earn  it, 
because  this  is  the  only  way  that  we  can  sur- 
vive. There  will  be  no  astronauts  coming  out 
of  the  Public  Housing  system,  because  all 
of  ones  life  Is  taken  up  with  making  it  on 
this  planet:  as  a  matter  of  fact  our  kids  will 
hardly  be  able  to  compete  in  a  very  competi- 
tive world,  for  the  same  reasons. 

What  we  came  to  Washington  today  for  Is 
to  ask  you  to  serlotisly  consider  favorably 
any  means  by  which  the  yearly  subsidy  to 
the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  and 
all  Such  other  Housing  Authorities  that  han- 
dle people  like  ourselves  can  be  increased  In 
order  to  take  the  pressure  off  the  tenant. 
This  may  be  our  last  opportunity  to  allevi- 
ate the  frustration  that  can  only  lead  to 
either  a  deep  depressing  apathy  or  vandalism 
or  violence  of  some  nature  against  what  they 
feel  is  their  oppressor,  the  Housing  Authority. 
I  realize  that  this  may  be  a  naive  approach 
to  the  problem  and  nothing  Is  ever  that  sim- 
ple: but  as  simple,  uncomplicated  people 
with  the  normal  needs  of  people  of  our  sta- 
tion In  life,  we  have  no  other  approach  to 
the  problem,  which  is  Just  one  of  many  that 
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plague  the  tenants  in  public  housing.  We 
have  been  asked  many  times:  If  Public  Hous- 
ing Is  so  difficult  to  live  In  and  with,  why 
not  leave,  move  cut?  Our  answer  to  this  Is 
another  question:  Move  and  go  where?  Back 
to  the  slums,  with  the  rats  and  roaches? 
Unfortunately,  cur  families  In  Public  Hous- 
ing, which  Include  widowed  or  husband-'.ess 
women  with  small  children,  senior  citizens 
on  small  pensions  or  social  security,  welfare 
families  have  no  other  choice  but  to  stay  and 
live  and  fight  the  on-going  day  to  day  prob- 
lems. It  is  our  firm  belief  that  Public  Hous- 
ing Is  the  answer  to  the  nation's  housing 
problems,  and  can  be  made  to  work,  if  the 
powers  that  be  address  themselves  to  the 
problems  that  exist  and  overcome  them,  one 
by  one.  like  it  was  done  in  the  attempt  to 
reach  the  moon.  We  also  feel  that  as  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  you  must  do 
whatever  you  can  to  better  the  lot  of  these 
many  families.  In  New  York  alone  we  have 
some  600,000  people  living  In  PubUc  Housing 
who  are  depending  on  the  outcome  of  this 
Committee's  hearings.  Please  don't  let  these 
many  people  down.  Do  whatever  you  can, 
anyway  you  can.  I'm  sure  that  they  will 
know  how  to  show  their  appreciation  Thank 
you. 

Public  Housing  Tenants'  Bill  of  Rights 
(Adopted  June  24,  1968) 

PREAMBLE 

We  600,000  public  housing  tenants  consti- 
tute a  citizenry  larger  than  most  American 
cities.  To  solve  the  myriad  problems  con- 
fronting us,  and  to  guarantee  a  full,  healthy 
and  happy  life  for  our  families,  we  demand 
the  right  of  self  determination.  This  BUI  of 
Rights  is  our  platform  to  accomplish  this 
end.  To  build  productive  communities,  we 
must  control  our  own  destiny. 

The  first  section  of  this  BUI  of  Rights  con- 
cerns those  of  us  now  living  in  public  hous- 
ing. The  second  section  concerns  those  who 
want  to  live  in  public  housing 

1.  All  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority 
which  discriminate  against  tenants  by  reason 
of  race,  religion,  national  origin,  sex,  age,  po- 
litical beliefs  or  affiliations,  or  because  the 
tenant's  former  residence  was  a  slum,  a 
ghetto,  or  both,  or  because  of  marital  status, 
or  the  status  of  any  children  in  the  family 
unit.  Including  any  other  forms  of  discrim- 
ination, are  hereby  declared  to  be  absolutely 
void. 

2.  Before  any  rule  or  regulation  may  be 
adopted,  there  shall  be  a  public  hearing.  At 
a  reasonable  time  thereafter  the  rule  or  reg- 
ulation shall  be  submitted  for  the  consider- 
ation of  all  the  tenants  in  a  vote,  by  secret 
ballot,  and  a  majority  of  those  voting  shall 
be  recorded  in  favor  of  such  rule  or  regula- 
tion, before  it  may  be  adopted. 

3.  Tenants  shall  have  the  right  to  be  secure 
and  safe  in  their  homes.  The  Authority  shall 
provide  sufficient  trained  personnel  and 
equipment  as  a  guarantee. 

4.  No  person  may  be  evicted  from  public 
housing  unless  the  following  r'Jles  are  ad- 
hered to: 

(a)  Notice  of  the  commencement  of  evic- 
tion proceedings  must  be  given  to  the  tenant 
and  simultaneously  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Tenants'  policy  committee. 

(b)  The  tenant  may  be  represented  by 
counsel,  or  by  any  person  designated  by  the 
tenant. 

ic)  The  tenant  shall  be  permitted  to  con- 
front his  accusers  and  submit  evidence  In 
contradiction  thereof. 

(d)  The  board  or  others  in  charge  of  mak- 
ing the  decision  to  evict  or  not  to  evict  shall 
be  composed  of  tenants  residing  in  public 
housing. 

(e)  The  tenant  shall  have  the  right  to  ap- 
peal an  adverse  decision  to  the  Division 
Committee. 

5.  The  Housing  Authority  shall  publish 
financial   statements   of  the  Authority,  de- 
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tailing  administrative,  capitalization,  main- 
tenance and  operating  costs,  etc..  and  In 
addition  shall  detail  Income.  The  financial 
statement  shall  Indicate  loans  made  to  the 
Housing  Authority,  the  lender,  and  the  Inter- 
est rate.  The  financial  statement  shall  be 
published  twice  each  year,  and  a  copy  thereof 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  door  of  each  tenant 
living   m   public   housing. 

6.  No  rent  increase  shall  be  levied  without 
a  public  hearing,  and  the  request  therefor 
shall  be  based  upon  the  financial  statement 
and  Justified  by  sound  financial  practice. 

7.  No  fines  or  charges  shall  be  levied  against 
the  tenant  for  any  reason  by  the  Housing 
Authority. 

8.  Immediate  steps  shall  be  taken  by  the 
Housing  Authority  to  turn  over  to  the  tenants 
control  of  public  housing.  In  doing  so.  the 
general  procedure  shall  be  as  follows: 

A.  Elections  in  each  project  shall  be  held 
to  create  a  Tenants'  Policy  Committee,  which 
shall  be  a  policy-making  bodv  and  which 
shall  appoint  the  project  manager,  assistant 
project  manager  and  superintendent  from 
an  appropriate  certification  list.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  have  the  power  to  discharge  said 
persons. 

B.  The  Tenant  Policy  Committee  of  each 
p'rojecf  within  a  division  .shall  select  one  of 
tfielr  nliTrtber  to  sit  on  a  Division  Committee 
The  Division  Committee  shall  have  the  power 
to  investigate  and  make  binding  decisions  on 
all  matters  relating  to  the  administration 
and  operation  of  the  public  housing  proj- 
ects within  the  division. 

C.  Authority  shall  be  headed  by  a  Board 
which  shaU  be  elected  by  secret  ballot  by 
public  housing  tenants  only.  Each  division 
shall  have  one  representative  on  the  Board. 
Tlie  Board  shall  be  in  general  control  of  all 
matters  pertaining  to  public  housing,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  of  Rights. 
QuaUflcatlons  for  the  positions  on  the  Board 
shall  be  set  forth  in  an  addendum  to  this 
Bin  of  Rights. 

9.  AU  persons  elected  to  the  Tenant's 
Policy  Committee,  the  Division  Committee 
and  the  Board,  shall  serve  two  vear  terms 


THE    KICHTS    OF    PEOPLE    WHO    WANT    TO     LIVE 
IN    PUBLIC     HOUSING 

I.  All  levels  of  goverrunent  must  guarantee 
decent  housing  to  all  through  the  construc- 
tion of  as  many  public  housing  apartments 
as  are  needed. 

II.  Assignments  of  public  housing  apart- 
ments shall  be  on  a  first  come,  first  served 
basis,  except  for  emergencies. 

III.  The  Housing  Authority  must  establish 
a  procedure  which  assigns  each  applicant  a 
permanent  place  on  a  waiting  list  and  shall 
mak«  public  the  number  and  order  of  the 
list,  which  shall  be  permanent. 

IV.  Persons  not  placed  on  the  list  must  be 
notified  in  writing  and  given  the  reason  for 
failure  to  accept  the  application.  No  appU- 
cant  for  public  housing  may  be  denied  the 
right  to  live  in  public  housing,  except  on 
absolute  proof  that  the  applicant  or  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  currently  constitutes  a 
danger  to  the  other  tenants  of  the  projects 

V.  All  tenant  selection  bodies  must  con- 
sist of  one-third  tenants  chosen  by  public 
housing  tenant  associations,  one-third  rep- 
resentaUves  of  non-public  housing  tenant 
organizations;  and  one  third  New  York  Cltv 
Housing  Authority  staff. 


WANTED:  A  RHODESIAN  POUCY 

HON.  ROBERfwTKASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  25,  1969 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker    I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  a'd- 


ministrations  regrettable  reluctance  to 
deal  forthrightly  with  a  foreign  policy 
problem  whose  solution  is  readily  ap- 
parent, and  which  does  not  call  for  great 
wisdom  nor  effort  in  its  implementation. 
I  am  referring  to  our  Government's  in- 
excusable failure  to  close  our  Consulate 
General  in  Salisbury  following  the 
British  Government's  decision  to  sever 
its  diplomatic  ties  in  July. 

Apparently,  our  State  Department,  in 
a  rare  and  laudable  display  of  decisive- 
ness, has  taken  the  correct  position  that 
there  is  no  point  in  encouraging  the 
illegal,  racist  regime  in  Rhodesia  by 
maintaining  our  mission  there.  However, 
the  White  House,  to  its  discredit,  has  to 
date  failed  to  act  on  this  clear-cut  recom- 
mendation. This  failure  to  demonstrate 
this  Nation's  commitment  to  racial 
equality  abroad  is  doubly  disturbing  in 
the  light  of  increased  criticism  of  the 
administration's  ambivalent  attitude  to- 
wards desegregation  domestically. 

Our  inaction  is  certainly  widening  the 
gap  between  our  often  expressed  official 
opposition  to  the  white  .supremacist 
Smith  regime  in  Rhodesia  and  our  actual 
deeds.  By  failing  to  withdraw  our  diplo- 
matic pei-sonnel  from  Salisbury  following 
the  adoption  by  the  white  minority  elec- 
torate of  an  explicitly  racially  biased 
constitution,  we  are  also  encouraging  the 
continuation  of  the  status  quo  in  all  of 
southern  Africa  and  the  perpetuation  of 
racial  injustice  there. 

I  commend  to  all  of  my  colleagues  the 
following  excellent  editorial  on  this  sub- 
ject which  appeared  in  today  s  New  York 
Times,  "Wanted:  A  Rhodesian  Policy": 
Wanted:  A  Rhodesian  Policy 
The  United  States  claims  that  it  adheres 
more  strictly  than  any  other  country  to  the 
mandatory  sanctions  invoked  against  Rho- 
desia by  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil. At  the  same  time,  Washington  continues 
to  maUitaln  a  consulate  general  in  Salisbury, 
seat  of  the  white-minority  regime  it  says  Is 
Illegal  and  immoral. 

For  most  black  African  govenments  the 
explanation  for  such  schizophrenia  Is  sim- 
ple—and  cynical:  they  do  not  believe  the 
United  States  is  really  opposed  to  the  regimes 
seeking  to  perpetuate  white  domination  at 
any  cost  In  southern  Africa. 

The  valid  explanation,  however.  Is  even 
simpler— and  equally  inexcusable:  in  Rho- 
desia, ts  in  other  critical  areas,  the  Nixon 
Administration,  after  eight  months  In  ofHce, 
has  no  policy.  In  this  as  in  other  areas,  the 
much-maligned  State  Department  is  not  to 
blame.  The  responsibilitv  for  a  policy  of  no- 
policy  rests  with  the  Whit*  House. 

Mr.  NUon  himself  reportedly  ordered  the 
sanctions  maintained  despite  some  business 
and  Congressional  pressure  for  relaxation. 
But  the  White  House  to  date  has  failed  to 
act  on  the  recommendation  of  Consul  Gen- 
eral Paul  O'Neill  and  the  State  Department 
that  thft  consulate  general  in  Salisbury  be 
closed. 

It  is  not  only  the  black  Africans  who  are 
offended  by  this  situation.  Britain  recalled  Its 
Oovernor  General  and  ended  diplomatic  and 
consular  ties  with  Salisbury  in  July,  after 
Rhodestas  white  electorate  had  approved  a 
racist,  despotic  Constitution  under  which 
Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  wUl  soon  proclaim 
a  republic. 

The  British  are  astonished  that  the  Umted 
States,  while  agreeing  that  the  Smith  regime 
is  Illegal,  maintains  Its  consulate  In  what 
seems  to  be  a  fundamental  break  with  Lon- 
don. France.  West  Germany.  Italy  and  the 
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Netherlands  have  also  kept  their  consulates 
open,  reportedly  awaiting  the  American  de 
clsion. 

If  the  Administration  has  any  lntere-=t  in 
retaining  some  Influence  in  black  Africa  as 
well  ap  in  upholding  the  principles  of  non 
racialism,  majority  rule  and  the  rule  of  law 
on  that  continent,  there  Is  onlv  one  decision 
It  can  make.  It  ought  to  be  made  without 
further  delav. 


DDT  TODAY 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 


OP    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  35.  1969 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker 
there  has  been  considerable  debate  re- 
cently about  possible  dangers  of  u.qng 
hard  insecticides  on  food  crops  Re- 
cently. Mr.  John  D.  Worthington  editor 
of  the  Aegis,  wrote  a  fine  editoi-ial  on  this 
subject  which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  by  including  it  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

DDT  Today 
Much  has  been  written  in  national  maga- 
zines, newspapers,  and  presented  on  tt-le- 
vlslon  about  the  amount  of  DDT  in  our 
environment,  the  damage  it  has  already  done 
to  fish,  wildlife  and  maybe  man,  and  how  it 
continues  to  cause  alarm  among  conserva- 
tionists and  the  general  public. 

Within  the  last  five  years,  scientific  eouip- 
ment  has  been  developed  which  will  detect 
as  little  as  one  tenth  or  even  one  hundredth 
of  a  part  per  million  of  a  given  chemical  In 
a  mass  of  other  material.  Through  use  of  this 
equipment  man  has  become  much  more 
aware  of  chemical  contaminants  in  hi-^  en- 
vironment. Also  studies  of  the  long  term 
effects  of  chemical  exposure  and  accumula- 
tion by  animals  have  aroused  Interest  about 
our  changing  environment. 

DDT  Is  a  hard  In.sectlcide  since  it  is  one 
which  doesn't  readily  break  down  into  harm- 
less by-products  when  used  en  agricultural 
crops.  Within  the  last  two  decades  many 
new  insecticides  have  been  developed  Mon 
of  these  have  much  quicker  knock-down 
power  than  DDT.  but  are  rendered  harmless 
to  man  and  animals  within  Just  a  few 
hours  or  days  after  being  applied  and  ex- 
posed to  weathering  by  sunshine  wind,  and 
air  circulation. 

DDT  can't  be  made  safe.  It  wouldn't  be 
DDT  if  we  changed  the  chemical  compcsi- 
tlon  of  the  material.  However,  farmers  can 
and  do  use  other  chemicals  which  quicklv 
break-down  shortly  after  use.  This  is  the 
case  with  modern  agriculture  in  Harford 
county  i»day.  Probably  any  good  able-bod- 
ied man  could  pick-up  and  carrv  at  one  time 
all  the  DDT  used  on  agricultural  crops  in 
one  year  in  Harford  countv.  In  fact,  few 
if  any  insecticides  are  used  "on  crops  grown 
for  animal  feeds  today.  New.  quick  break- 
down chemicals  have  replaced  DDT  for  in- 
sect control  on  fruits  and  vegetables  used 
for  both   fresh  market  and  processing. 

This  Is  generally  the  picture  over  the  en- 
tire nation  today.  DDT  Is  used  verv  little  in 
agriculture.  The  various  state  universities 
which  pass  along  recommendations  to  farm- 
ers through  their  Cooperative  Extension 
Services  have  almost  completely  eliminated 
any  recommendations  for  DDT.  Maryland's 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  recommends 
no  DDT  for  use  by  farmers  and  has  rec- 
ommended none  for  several  years. 

DDT  Is  one  of  our  first  synthesized  or  man- 
made  insecticides.  It  has  done  much  to  pre- 
vent damage  to  food  and  relieve  suffering  of 
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man  the  world  over.  However,  because  of 
its  past  good  record  there  is  no  Justifica- 
tion for  continuing  to  use  It  if  equally  as 
effective   chemicals   are   available. 


PITTSBURGH'S  AMERICAN  WIND 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  25,  1969 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pitts- 
burgh's unique  American  Wind  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  now  in  its  13th  year 
of  providing  free  summer  concerts  on  a 
river  barge  in  Pittsburgh,  and  in  towns 
along  the  Ohio,  was  hailed  recently  by 
a  seasoned  New  York  music  critic  who 
admits  he  is  jealous. 

As  a  Pittsburgher,  and  a  member  of 
the  advisory  board  of  the  American 
Wind  Symphony  Orchestra.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  our  city,  which  is  known 
as  the  Gateway  to  the  West,  and  the 
heartland  of  industry  and  research,  also 
offers  much  along  cultural  lines.  As  the 
article  points  out.  the  city  owes  a  great 
deal  to  the  ingenuity  and  creativity  of 
its  director,  Flobert  Boudreau  for  bring- 
ing us  the  imaginative  and  diverse  pro- 
gram which  the  wind  symphony  boa.sts. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
vei'v  appealing  article  from  a  recent  is- 
sue of  New  York,  "Windy  Nights  on  the 
River"  by  Alan  Rich: 

Windy  Nights  on  the  River 
(By  Alan  Rich) 

If  life  insurance  underwriters  knew  the 
things  music  critics  have  to  do  to  make  a 
living,  our  profession  would  probably  be  put 
in  the  same  bracket  with  coal  miners  and 
racing-car  drivers.  On  a  recent  night  in 
Pittsburgh,  for  example,  I  found  mj-self 
standing  on  the  edge  of  a  barge  anchored  off 
one  of  the  city's  parks,  an  expanse  of  30- 
foot-deep  polluted  river  in  front  of  me,  an 
orchestra  behind  me,  the  composer  whose 
work  had  Just  been  performed  sitting  not 
20  feet  away  .  .  .  and  under  these  circum- 
stances I  was  expected  to  deliver  into  a  mi- 
crophone a  criticism  of  what  I  had  just 
heard.  The  fact  that  I  am  here  to  tell  you 
about  all  this  today  attests  to  a  new  level 
of  Christian  charity  among  my  fellow 
creatures. 

The  American  Wind  Symphony  Orchestra. 
which  is  the  group  I  went  out  to  hear.  Is 
now  in  its  13th  year.  It  is  reconstituted  each 
summer  out  of  fine  young  professional  mu- 
sicians from  around  the  country  ( plus,  this 
ye-ir,  Canada,  Israel  and  Korea!  who  are 
personally  auditioned  during  the  winter  by 
the  orchestra's  founder  and  conductor,  a  42- 
y»ar-old  firebrand  by  the  name  of  Robert 
Boudreau.  The  group  plays  a  month  or  so 
in  Pittsburgh,  on  a  barge  which  Boudreau 
bought  and  had  converted  Into  a  concert 
stage  complete  with  overhead  acoustical 
clouds  and  a  pretty  good  sotmd  system,  and 
then  the  whole  shebang  gets  tugged  down 
the  Ohio  River,  tying  up  at  towns  along  the 
way  for  more  concerts.  The  orchestra  also 
owns  another,  more  seaworthy  barge  that 
has  gone  down  the  Mississippi  and  up  the 
■Atlantic  Coast. 

And  what  do  you  think  this  group 
plays?  Richard  Rodgers  medleys  and  Sousa 
marches?   Well,  it   does,   sometunee,   as   en- 
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cores  or  program-ending  toetappers,  but  let 
me  tell  you  some  of  the  things  I  heard.  A 
new  big  piece  by  Penderecld.  Pieces  for  or- 
chestra and  tape  by  Henk  Badlngs  and  Bo 
Nllsson  (Who  Is  not  the  sa^ne  as  Bo  Polk, 
but  Is  a  very  far-out  Swedish  composer).  A 
concerto  for  percussion  and  orchestra  by 
Mayuztiml.  and  other  challenging  new  works 
from  Japan.  A  new  piece  by — oh,  well — Alan 
Hovhaness.  And  who  do  you  suppose  com- 
missioned all  this  new  music,  got  it  pub- 
lished (by  C.  F.  Peters),  performed  and  now 
recorded?  The  American  Wind  Symphony 
of  Pittsburgh,  that's  who. 

I  left  Pittsburgh,  therefore.  Jealous  as 
could  be.  driving  through  torrential  rains 
to  get  back  to  a  city  whose  entire  summer 
musical  season  consists  of  the  Goldman  Band, 
the  Schaefer  Beer  Festival,  a  few  Isolated 
chamber  concerts  plus  a  lot  of  chestnutty 
programming  by  the  Metropolitan  and  Phil- 
harmonic. (If  you  ask  me  who  caused  all  the 
rain  to  fall  this  summer.  Id  say  it  was  the 
summer-music  programmers,  not  the  astro- 
nauts on  the  moon,  and  it  serves  them  right  ) 
Maybe  the  cities  off  the  East  Coast  are  cul- 
turally naive,  but  I  will  put  up  with  quite  a 
lot  of  the  sort  of  naivet*  that  brings  new 
music  by  Penderecki  to  an  urban  park 
audience. 

Boudreau.  who  looks,  talks  and  operates  a 
little  like  Joe  Papp,  is  one  of  these  people 
whom  culture  has  to  rely  on  heavily  these 
days  if  it  is  to  move  ahead.  He  did  the  whole 
Job  himself,  wangling  a  lot  of  money  out  of 
local  Industrialists  without  having  to  prom- 
ise that  they'd  like  his  programming,  bull- 
dozing the  city  into  helping  out  with  every 
means  this  side  of  blaclimail.  His  sense  of 
p.r.  Is  fantastic.  One  morning  some  ex-In- 
fantry t>-pes  who  were  having  a  convention 
in  town  wandered  down  to  the  barge  during 
rehearsal  and  got  a  little  obstreperous  be- 
cause of  the  kind  of  music  being  played. 
Boudreau  stopped  the  rehearsal ,  chatted  with 
the  crowd  about  his  farm  and  his  financial 
problems,  played  them  a  few  marches  and 
sent  them  away  charmed  and  well-behaved 

He  had  invited  me  to  come  out  (and  Harold 
Schonberg  a  couple  of  weeks  before)  .  because 
he  has  been  peeved  at  the  way  local  critics 
have  turned  up  their  noses  at  his  concerts 
Pittsburgh  is  not  exactly  a  hotbed  of  musical 
creativity,  and  is  badly  in  need  of  critics  who 
can  deal  with  new  music  with  some  author- 
ity. In  a  sense,  I  suppose  you  could  say 
Boudreau  was  Invoking  the  New  York  magic 
to  snow  the  locals,  and  I'm  not  sure  how  I 
feel  about  the  ethics  involved. 

But  what  the  hell.  The  Job  of  getting  cul- 
ture off  its  collective  fanny  and  moving 
ahead  in  some  direction  is  not  a  local  matter 
but  a  worldwide  one.  and  if  critics  with  at 
least  a  minimal  sensitivity  to  the  nature  of 
new  music  happen  now  to  be  concentrated  In 
New  York,  that's  a  temporary  accident  which, 
hopefully,  will  someday  be  corrected.  Besides. 
my  trip  revealed  ways  in  which  New  York 
can  take  the  e:iample  of  other  cities  to  heart. 

This  had  to  do  with  the  kind  of  music 
Boudreau  has  commissioned  and  performed 
(quite  sympathetically,  by  the  way) .  and  also 
with  the  effect  this  music  has  been  having 
on  the  musicians  in  the  orchestra.  The  aver- 
age age  of  the  players,  from  appearances.  Is 
about  22;  most  of  them  will  go  into  sym- 
phony orchestras,  or  perhaps  into  high  scliool 
or  conservatory  teaching.  Exposed  to  really 
challenging  music  In  strange  styles,  and  to 
such  problems  as  improvisation  and  mixed 
tempos,  they  dig  In  with  an  enthusiasm  that 
is  not  yet  dimmed  by  overprofesslonalism. 
I  got  a  big  hEuid  when  I  told  the  crowd  that 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  couldn't  play 
some  of  this  hard  music  as  well  as  these  kids 
did.  and  I  meant  It.  Pittsburgh  Isn't  exactly 
on  the  frontier,  as  New  Yorkers  sometimes 
like  to  think,  but  It  can  be  a  refreshing  and 
sobering    experience    to    watch    such    Dan'l 
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Boone  types  as  Boudreau  holding  off  the 
Indians.  We  could  use  a  few  like  him  right 
here. 


ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  THE  SST 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  23.  1969 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  contro- 
versy raging  around  the  supersonic 
transport  is  many  faceted.  There  are 
strong  arguments  on  both  sides  of  this 
important  issue,  and  I  hope  that  they 
will  be  duly  aired  before  the  Congress 
acts. 

One  important  aspect  of  the  question, 
because  of  the  considerable  initial  cost 
of  the  proposal,  is  economic.  It  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  realize  that  the  SST  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  tlie  economy  of  this 
country.  It  will  create  about  50.000  jobs 
directly  involved  in  SST  development 
and  production.  These  jobs  will  be 
spread  among  the  two  prime  contractors. 
Boeing  and  General  Electric,  the  major 
subcontractors,  and  the  many  thousands 
of  supphers  and  vendors  located  in  al- 
most every  State  of  the  Nation.  Using 
the  economist's  multiplier  facl-or  of  4 
to  5  for  total  employment  impact,  a 
total  of  200.000  to  250.000  "new"  jobs 
will  be  created,  with  an  estimated  pay- 
roll of  about  S2  billion. 

The  SST  will  also  mean  more  business 
to  the  airlines.  Today  US.  airlines  em- 
ploy more  than  250.000  people  and  have 
an  annual  payroll  exceeding  $2  billion. 
While  an  exact  figure  cannot  be  fore- 
cast for  the  contribution  of  the  SST,  it 
is  obvious  that  an  estimated  tenfold  in- 
crease in  passenger  traffic  is  going  to  re- 
quire a  substantial  increase  in  employees 
and  payroll.  If  market  potential  esti- 
mates are  accurate,  the  airlines  will  em- 
ploy about  780.000  people  in  1986.  with 
an  annual  payroll  of  over  S12  billion. 

The  SST  means  money  in  the  bank  for 
the  people  employed  by  airlines,  airplane 
manufacturers,  and  the  many  large  and 
small  companies  who  depend  on  the  air- 
plane in  their  business.  Of  the  more  than 
1.4  million  people  employed  in  the  aero- 
space industry,  the  Nation's  largest  man- 
ufacturing employer,  more  than  600.000 
people  are  employed  in  aircraft  research, 
development,  and  production. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  production  program  for  the  SST  is  of 
such  scope  that  the  personal  and  cor- 
porate income  taxes  of  those  directly  in- 
volved will  produce  a  return  to  tlie  Gov- 
ernment more  than  double  the  prototype 
expenditure.  With  foreign  sales  estimated 
at  approximately  $13  billion,  tlie  effect 
on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  will  be 
pronounced. 

The  SST  seems  to  me  to  be  "good  busi- 
ness"— for  the  aviation  industr>'.  yes,  but 
for  the  Nation  as  well.  It  affords  the  Gov- 
ernment the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  a  creative,  high-technolog>'  undertak- 
ing which  will  provide  jobs,  enrich  the 
economy,  and  provide  the  United  States 
vi1th  an  export  product  of  significant  dol- 
lar value. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


SENATE— /^r/rfai/,  September  26,  1969 


September  26,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  whose  kingdom  is  ever- 
lasting and  whose  power  is  infinite,  in 
whose  will  is  the  destiny  of  nations,  look 
upon  this  good  land  which  Thou  hast 
given  us.  and  so  rule  the  hearts  of  Thy 
servants,   the  President  of  the  United 
States,    all    members    of    the   executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  branches,  and  all 
in  the  diplomatic  and  military  services, 
that  they,  knowing  whose  servants  they 
are.  may  above  all  thmgs  seek  Thy  honor 
and  glory;   and  grant  that  the  people 
mmdful  of  the  burdens  of  office  and  the 
problems  to  be  resolved,  may  give  them 
their  confidence  and  sustammg  pravers 
Grant  them  grace  fearlessly  to  contend 
againsfrevil,  to  make  no  peace  with  op- 
pression or  injustice.  Grant  that  they 
may  reverently  use  our  freedom  for  the 
strengthenmg  of  this  Nation,  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace  between  the  nations 
and  betterment  of  all  mankind. 
In  Thy  holy  name.  Amen. 


of  tlie  Census,  and  for  other  purposes,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


I      HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  12884)  to  amend  title 
13.  United  States  Code,  to  assure  confi- 
dentiality of  information  furnished  in 
response  to  questionnaires,  inquiries,  and 
other  requests  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

ThjE"  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Eugene  A.  Gulledge.  of  North  Carolina 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore   With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid 
ered  and  confirmed. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morninp  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  U  S  Air  Force 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  con.sidered  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  ARMY 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  September  25,  1969  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I      ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning  business,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  unfinished  business 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  is  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  business  the 
business  coming  over  from  the  previous 
day  be  laid  down.  Without  objection  it 
IS  so  ordered. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  U.S    Armv 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  President.'  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc 


U.S.  NAVY 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUm^  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
,..^y  "^  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submittmg  sundry  nominations, 
«hicn  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees.  "pii<n-e 

f  hI^°!^"°/2'"^^^°"^  ^"^s  ^^y  received,  see 
tne  end  of  Senate  proceedings.; 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentati\es.  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  4152)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  certain  mari- 
time programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  .H.R.  12884)  to 
amend  title  13,  United  States  Code  to  as- 
sure confldentlallty  of  Information  fur- 
nished in  response  to  questionnaires  in- 
quines.  and  other  requests  of  the  Bureau 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
mto  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
beginning  with  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  exec- 
utive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Tlie 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated,  beginning  with  the  Gen- 
eral Accoiantins  Office. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
drj'  nominations  in  the  US   Navy- 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coasent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  biU  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
nominations  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered ,and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


GEBTERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 
The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Robert  F.  Keller,  of  Maryland,  to  be  As- 
sistant    Comptroller     General     of     the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


RENEGOTIATION  BOARD 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Daniel  Eldred  Rinehart.  of  Maryland  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Renegotiation  Board 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS     PLACED     ON     THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— AIR  FORCE 
ARMY.  NAVY.  AND  MARINE  CORPS 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundn- 
nominations  in  the  Air  Force,  the  Armv, 
the  Nav>',  and  the  Marine  Corps  which 
had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


September  26,  1969 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  resume  the  consideration 
of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
.Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business 
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TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1969— 
AMENDMENT 

.^MENDMENT    NO.    2  10 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  submitting  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  me,  to  the  bill 
■  H.R.  13270  >  to  reform  the  income  tax 
laws,  which  would  remove  from  that  bill 
all  attempts,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
impose  a  Federal  tax  on  interest  paid  by 
State  and  local  governments  on  their 
obligations. 
The  House  bill  provides — 
First.  Tax-exempt  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment bond  interest  would  be  included 
in  the  limit  on  tax  preferences,  which 
means  that  such  income  would,  under 
certain  circumstances,  be  subjected  to 
direct  Federal  tax. 

Second.  Personal  Federal  income  tax 
deductions  would  be  required  to  be  allo- 
cated between  taxable  income  and  non- 
taxable income— including  exempt  State 
and  local  government  bond  interest.  De- 
ductions allocable  to  all  nontaxable  in- 
come would  be  disallowed. 

Third.  In  an  attempt  to  remedy  the 
devastating  economic  impact  of  these 
provisions,  the  bill  grants  to  States  and 
localities  the  option  of  subjecting  the 
interest  on  their  obligations  to  Federal 
tax.  in  which  case  the  higher  interest 
cost  would  be  offset  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment paying  a  percentage  of  the  total 
interest  cost  of  the  issue  as  a  subsidy. 

In  testimony  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  Treasury  Department — 

First,  opposed  inclusion  of  the  exempt 
bond  interest  in  the  limit  on  tax  pref- 
erences; 

Second,  supported  the  allocation  of 
personal  deductions  between  taxable  and 
tax  exempt  income — including  exempt 
bond  interest:  and 
Third,  opposed  the  Federal  subsidy. 
I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  any  at- 
tempt by  the  Federal  Government  to  tax. 
directly  or  indirectly,  interest  on  State 
and  local  obhgations,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  some  of  my  Senate  colleagues 
share  this  view.  The  dual  .'iovereignty  of 
State  and  local  governments  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Federal  Government  on 
the  other  has  been  one  of  the  corner- 
stones of  our  system  of  government.  The 
immunity  of  State  and  local  sovernments 
and  their  agencies  from  Federal  taxation 
is  vital  to  the  preservation  of  this  dual 
sovereignty.  This  system  would  be  se- 
verely challenged  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment destroyed  the  preferential  charac- 
ter of  State  and  local  debts  or  exercised 
control  of  local  policymaking  by  the  se- 
lective taxation  of  certain  categories  of 
municipal  bonds. 

In  opposing  the  House  attempt  to  in- 
clude tax-exempt  interest  in  the  limit 
on  tax  preferences,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment quite  properly  gave  recognition  to 
the  serious  constitutional   question   in- 


volved. The  only  attempt  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  tax  interest  paid  by  States 
and  their  subdivisions  was  declared  un- 
constitutional nearly  74  years  ago  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Pollock  v.  Farmers' 
Loan  &'  Trust  Co..  157  U.S.  429  <1895>. 
If,  despite  prior  judicial  consideration  of 
this  question.  Congress  insists  on  impos- 
ing a  direct  tax  on  this  interest,  there  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  bond 
market  will  be  thrown  into  a  state  of 
absolute  chaos  for  the  long  period  of 
time  which  would  elapse  while  the  con- 
stitutional question  can  again  be  liti- 
crated  and  finally  decided. 

The  House  bill  attempts  to  remedy 
the  devastating  economic  impact  which 
taxation  of  interest  would  have  on  the 
States  by  proposing  a  Federal  subsidy 
to  offset  the  higher  interest  cost.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  use  of  a  subsidy  in  this 
area.  I  agree  with  the  Treasurv-  Depart- 
ment on  this  point.  No  Congress  by  its 
actions  can  bind  future  Congresses  New 
administrations  and  new  Congresses 
could  well  conclude  that  any  number  of 
other  programs  deserve  priority  at  the 
expense  of  the  Federal  subsidy  now  be- 
ing proposed.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, which  are  currently  .struggling 
desperately  to  fund  needed  capital  proj- 
ects, should  not  be  subjected  to  this  risk. 
Even  if  one  could  accept  the  principle 
of  a  Federal  subsidy,  it  is  reasonable  to 
ask  whether  such  a  subsidy  would  ac- 
tually offset  all  of  the  higher  interest 
cost.  I  have  grave  doubts  as  to  whether 
such  higher  interest  costs  can  be  accu- 
rately determined  for  each  locality  af- 
fected. For  example,  the  requirement  for 
allocating — and  therefore  disallowing — a 
part  of  a  taxpayer's  personal  deductions 
to  exempt  bond  interest  will  require  an 
individual  with  mixed  taxable  and  tax 
exempt  income  to  pay  more  taxes.  An 
investor  in  municipal  bonds  will  there- 
fore presumably  require  a  higher  bond 
yield  to  offset  his  increased  taxes. 

The  House  bill  provides  maximum  per- 
centage limits  en  the  amounts  payable 
as  subsidy  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Thus,  even  if  the  added  interest  cost 
could  be  accurately  calculated,  these 
limitations  may  effectively  deny  full  and 
adequate  compensation  to  the  States.  In 
this  case  the  States  would  be  required 
to  make  up  any  deficit. 

I  should  also  remind  my  colleagues 
that  under  the  laws  and  constitutions  of 
a  great  many  States  a  ceiling  is  placed 
on  the  amount  of  interest  the  State  and 
its  subdivisions  can  pay  with  respect 
to  their  obligations.  We  are  all  well 
aware  of  how  difficult  and  time  con- 
suming it  is  for  a  State  to  amend  its 
laws  and  constitution.  The  delays  in  cap- 
ital projects  which  would  arise  are  to- 
tally unacceptable,  particularly  at  this 
lime  when  our  urban  areas  are  strug- 
gling for  survival. 

Finally,  any  attempt  by  Congress  to 
tax  interest  on  State  and  mimicipal 
bonds,  either  directly  through  the  limit 
on  tax  preferences  or  indirectly  through 
the  allocation  of  deductions,  will  have  an 
adverse  psychological  impact  on  their 
marketability.  The  increased  interest 
rates  will  require  that  they  compete  with 
Federal  Government  obligations  and  cor- 
porate securities,  the  interest  on  which 


generally  is  taxable.  Even  at  the  same 
rates  of  interest.  State  and  municipal 
bonds  will  be  hard  pressed  to  compete 
because  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  the  issues 
and,  sometimes,  credit  ratings. 

In  Arkansas  the  uncertainty  arising 
from  H.R.  13270  has  already  practically 
paralyzed  all  financing  of  public  im- 
provements for  cities,  counties,  school, 
and  improvement  districts.  Many  essen- 
tial projects  have  been  either  postponed 
or  canceled.  At  least  20  Arkansas  school 
districts  have  bond  issues  aggregating 
some  S12.7  million  ready  for  the  market. 
All  of  these  issues  have  been  approved  by 
the  Arkansas  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation— most  of  them  since  March  of 
1969.  Many  of  these  issues  have  been 
offered  for  sale,  but  there  have  been  no 
bidders.  Other  offerings  have  been  de- 
layed because  of  the  present  chaotic 
market  condition.  The  school  district  of 
North  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  has  been  forced 
to  obtain  hank  loans  to  meet  existing 
contractual  obligations  on  school  build- 
ings under  construction.  Just  la.st  March, 
the  citizens  of  the  school  district  of  Little 
Rock.  Ark.,  approved  a  S2'2  million  bond 
issue.  The  bonds  have  not  been  marketed 
because  the  prevailing  interest  rates  are 
above  the  statutory  ceiling  in  Arkansas. 
Also  financial  institutions  are  hesitant 
to  purcnase  bonds  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty arising  from  this  proix)sed  Federal 
tax  legislation. 

The  city  of  Little  Rock  Airport  im- 
provements, the  city  of  Little  Rock  Park- 
ing Authority,  St.  Francis  County,  city  of 
Bald  Knob.  Forrest  City  improvement 
district,  and  Booneville  improvement  dis- 
trict have  deferred  bond  offerings.  Drew- 
County.  Ark.,  has  attempted  to  sell  a 
$900,000  bond  issue  to  construct  a  county 
hospital.  To  date,  there  have  been  no 
bidders  on  this  offering.  A  Federal  grant, 
which  has  already  been  approved, 
amounting  to  $937,000  in  matching  funds 
hangs  in  the  balance  contingent  on  the 
outcome  of  the  bonds  being  marketed.  I 
am  sure  comparable  conditions  prevail 
in  other  States. 

Postponement  of  essential  improve- 
ments, such  as  are  here  involved,  often 
results  in  increased  costs  to  local  school 
and  governmental  authorities.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  because  of  market  conditions, 
one  school  district  in  Arkansas  decided 
to  wait  a  year  to  market  a  sizable  bond 
issue,  .'^fter  postponement,  the  cost  of 
improvements  had  increased  34  percent. 
A  similar  situation  will  most  likely  con- 
front those  local  school  and  govern- 
mental authorities  who  have  been  pre- 
vented from  marketing  bond  issues  this 
year. 

Of  course,  tliere  are  many  other  in- 
stances in  my  State  that  I  could  cite 
where  bond  issues  have  been  approved 
and  the  issuers  are  awaitiiig  favorable 
conditions  to  market  the  bonds.  However. 
the  ones  I  have  referred  to  are  illustra- 
tive of  the  catastrophic  situation  which 
local  and  State  oflBcials  face  in  obtain- 
ing financing  for  public  improvements. 

If  the  present  tax  exempt  interest  on 
obligations  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments is  removed,  this  means  that,  here- 
after, States,  municipalities,  and  school 
districts  will  have  to  pay  a  much  higher 
interest  rate  on  their  securities.  This  will 
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compel  a  substantial  Increase  in  local 
taxation— especially  a  large  increase  In 
property  and  sales  taxes — to  meet  this 
rising  interest  cost.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
burden  will  be  borne  mostly  by  the  low- 
and  middle-income  taxpayer. 

In  fact.  I  believe  that  the  retroactive 
provisions  of  the  House  bill,  as  they  re- 
late to  the  tax  exempt  interest  on  State, 
school,  and  municipal  bonds,  are  un- 
constitutional. Their  enactment  would 
constitute  a  breach  of  governmental  in- 
tegfrity. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  all  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
remove  this  most  objectionable  provision 
from  the  House  bill  and  not  to  embark 
on  a  legislative  course  that  is  fraught 
with  such  harmful  economic  conse- 
quences. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  210)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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<:mDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 


WILL      JOHNSON'S    WAR"    BECOME 
"NIXON'S  WAR"? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President 
could  It  be  that  President  Nixon  is  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  for  thousands  of 
years  there  was  never  a  North  Vietnam 
or  a  South  Vietnam.  Vietnam  over  the 
centuries  was  never  divided  into  a  North 
Vietnam  and  a  South  Vietnam.  Histori- 
cally, the  Vietnamese  have  always  been 
one  people.  As  such  they  repelled  aggres- 
sion from  the  Mongols  or  Chinese  many 
many  times  over  hundreds  of  years. 

Together  they  were  united  seeking  na- 
tional liberation  when  the  French  aided 
by  our  then  Secretary  of  State  John 
Poster  Dulles,  sought  to  reestablish  their 
lush  Indonesian  empire.  The  dream  of 
the  French  colonial  oppressor,  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles,  ended  on  May  7,  1954 
when  the  Vietminh,  as  the  forces  fighting 
for  national  liberation  of  Vietnam  were 
then  called,  overran  Dienbienphu  cap- 
turing 12,000  survivors  of  the  French 
Foreign  Legion.  Following  that,  later  in 
1954.  the  French  Republic  withdrew  240  - 
000  soldiers  from  Vietnam,  Laos  and 
Cambodia. 

Following  this  the  Geneva  accords  of 
1954  were  agreed  to  by  John  Foster  Dulles 
but  not  signed  by  our  representatives 
This  definitely  stated : 

The  military  demarcation  line  at  the  17th 
parallel  Is  provisional  and  should  not  In  any 
way  be  considered  as  constituting  a  political 
or  territorial  boundary. 

Is  it  possible  that  President  Nixon  is 
also  Ignorant  of  the  fact  that  we  Ameri- 
cans had  Diem,  our  puppet  President  of 
the  Saigon  regime,  call  off  the  pledged 
elections  to  be  held  throughout  all  of 
Vietnam  in  1956?  President  Eisenhower 
m  his  memoirs  stated  the  election  pro- 


vided for  in  the  Geneva  accords,  was 
called  off  for  the  reason  that  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  regarded  as  the  George  Washing- 
ton of  Vietnam,  would  have  received  80 
percent  of  the  votes  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  both  north  and  south  of  the  17th 
parallel. 

While  I  was  in  Vietnam  on  a  factfin"d- 
ing  mission  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  Senate  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  stated  to  me  that  the 
bulk  of  the  Vietcong  fighting  us  Amer- 
icans in  Vietnam  were  bom  and  reared 
in  South  Vietnam.  Furthermore  Lt  Gen 
Richard  StilweU,  who  at  one  time  was 
Genei-al    Westmoreland's    chief    deputy 
commanding  oflBcer,  informed  me  that 
80  percent  of  the  Vietcong  fighting  us  in 
the  Mekong  Delta  were  bom  and  reared 
in  that  area.  The  Mekong  Delta  is  en- 
tirely in  South  Vietnam.  In  fact,  it  Is 
south  and  west  of  Saigon.  When  I  stated 
Then  that  means  we  are  involved  in  a 
cml  war  in  South  Vietnam,"  he  said  "It 
could  be  termed  a  civil  insurrection  "  The 
Mekong  Delta  area  has  at  all  times  from 
1963  to  the  present  time  been  a  strong- 
hold of  the  National  Uberation  Front  or 
Vietcong. 

In  his  recent  speech  at  the  United  Na- 
tions President  Nixon  said : 

What  the  United  States  wants  for  south 
Vietnam  is  not  the  important  thing.  What 
north  Vietnam  wants  for  south  Vietnam  is 
not  the  important  thing.  What  is  Important  is 
what  the  people  of  south  Vietnam  want  for 
south  Vietnam.  To  secure  this  right  and  to 
secure  this  principle  Is  our  one  limited  and 
fundamental  objective 


release  the  thousands  of  political  pri 
soners  now  imprisoned  in  jails  in  Saigon 
and  elsewhere. 

How  can  anyone  know  what  the  Soutli 
Vietnamese  people  want  until  free  elec 
tions  are  held?  President  Nixon  can 
never  hope  to  achieve  his  objectives  if  he 
continues  to  support  the  militarists  now 
mling  in  Saigon. 

Many  civilian  and  militars'  officials  of 
the  Saigon  regime  are  well  aware  that 
once  there  i.s  peace  they  will  be  ousted  as 
provincial  leaders  and  generals,  within 
a  few  days  and  forced  to  flee  and 
rendezvous  with  their  unlisted  bank  ac- 
counts in  Hong  Kon?  and  Switzerland 

Vice  President  Ky  has  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  threaten  to  use  military  force  if 
necessary  to  oppose  political  concessions 
to  his  fellow  countrj-men.  He  recently 
addressed  a  group  of  South  Vietnamese 
Air  Force  officers  as  follows: 

The  future  of  our  country  is  in  your 
hands— yours  and  mine.  We  cannot  afford 
to  leave  our  destiny  in  the  hands  of  dirty 
politicians.  I  tell  you  we  will  replace  them 
we  Will  replace  them  in  leading  this  country 
r?  J'^i'^i?-  •  •  •  No  country  including  the 
United  States,  can  determine  our  future  for 
us. 
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Howe\'er,  at  the  same  time  this  admin- 
istration continues  to  support  and 
strengthen  the  Thieu-Ky  militarist  re- 
gime in  Saigon,  the  largest  single  obsta- 
cle to  peace.  Yet  President  Nixon  knows 
or  should  know,  that  General  Thieu  and 
Ky  could  not  remain  in  power  in  Saigon 
for  a  week  except  for  the  support  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  President  Thieu  and  Vice 
President  Ky  have  at  most  the  support 
of  but  20  percent  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  President  Nixon  has  kept  in 
key  positions  Ambassador  Bunker  Am- 
bassador Lodge,  and  others  who  have 
been  and  are  now  subservient  to  Thieu 
and  Ky. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  will  never  be 
peace  in  South  Vietnam  untU  and  unless 
a  coalition  government  is  established  in 
Saigon  composed  of  all  elements  of  South 
Vietnamese  political  life,  including  rep- 
resentatives of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  instead  of  a  regime  which  has 
bai-red  neutralists,  so-called,  many  Bud- 
dhists, and  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Liheration  Front  from  voting  or 
participating  in  govemment. 

The  administration  has  not  faced  up 

n^  l^^  ^^^*  ^^^  °"ly  way  this  war 
will  be  brought  to  an  end  is  for  both  sides 
to  compromise  on  a  political  solution— a 
compromise  that  must  include  a  coali- 
tion govemment  in  Saigon  and  free  elec- 
tions. It  is  equally  clear  that  Thieu  and 
Ky  are  not  going  to  preside  over  their 
owTi  removal  from  power,  so  any  negotia- 
tions m  which  they  have  a  hand  are 
doomed  from  the  outset.  There  can  be  no 
escape  from  this  hard  truth.  Further- 
more, we  Americans  should  demand  that 
Thieu  and  Ky  either  place  on  trial  or 


Of  course,  he  hopes  to  lead  his  regime 
to  \1ctorj-  on  the  blood  of  voung  Ameri- 
cans who  have  been  sent  to  fight  and  die 
in  a  small  country  10,000  miles  distant 
from  our  shores  and  of  no  strategic  or 
economic  importance  whatever  to  our 
national  defense.  More  than  47.000  voung 
Americans  have  already  been  killed  in 
combat,  more  than  250,000  others 
wounded  and  additional  thousands 
afflicted  with  malaria  fever,  bubonic 
plague  and  other  jungle  diseases  to 
maintain  Thieu  and  Ky  and  their  ilk  in 
power.  Those  are  priceless  lives  of  young 
Americans  sent  oversea.?  to  fight  in  a 
civil  war  in  Vietnam. 

"The  desire  of  those  Saigon  militarist 
leaders  to  remain  in  power  is  totally  in- 
consistent with  President  Nixon's  state- 
ment that  "what  is  important  is  what  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  want."  These 
incompatible  policies  hold  out  the  pros- 
pect not  of  peace  but  of  a  prolonged  mili- 
tary occupation  which  will  continue  in- 
definitely to  drain  American  treasure 
and  lives. 

The  fact  is  that  whUe  professing  a 
desire  for  peace,  the  administrartion  has 
tailed  to  create  the  political  conditions 
m  Vietnam  under  which  peace  is  pos- 
sible. This  raises  the  question  as  to 
whether  this  administration  really  seeks 
to  end  this  war  despite  President 
Nixon  5  repeated  statements  to  the 
contrarj'. 

During  the  presidential  campaign 
Richai-d  Nixon  said: 

I  have  a  secret  plan  to  end  the  Vietnam 

war. 

He  realljr  assured  the  American  people 
that  if  they  elected  him  President  he 
would  briiTg  the  boys  home.  He  has  been 
in  olHce  more  than  8  months  and  Ameri- 
cans are  still  waiting  for  him  to  unveil 
his  plan.  It  seems  still  to  be  his  secret. 
However,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  patience 
of  our  fellow  citizens  and  thev  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  words  and  gestures  of 
peace  as  a  substitute  for  the  deeds  they 
were  promised. 


Reducing  the  troop  level  in  Vietnam 

from  535,000  men  to  475.000  or  to  a  r>er- 
manent  garrison  of  350.000  or  400,000 
men  is  not  what  Americans  had  in  mind 
when  they  elected  Richard  Nixon  to  end 
the  war.  Is  it  the  policy  of  this  adminis- 
tration to  seek  an  end  to  this  immoral, 
unpopular,  undeclared  war  or  merely  to 
reduce  the  casualties  and  the  troop  com- 
mitment to  what  it  supposes  to  be  polit- 
ically tolerable  levels? 

Until  the  President  begins  to  make  a 
real  effort  to  solve  the  central  task  of 
forming  a  coalition  government  In  Sai- 
L'on.  he  cannot  begin  to  make  good  the 
pledge  on  which  he  was  elected. 

Invariably  throughout  the  past  3 
months,  every  Pentagon  report  of  cas- 
ualties shows  more  Americans  killed  and 
wounded  than  ARVN  forces.  It  is  sad- 
dening to  report  that  during  the  2  weeks 
from  Septeml)er  6  to  September  20,  1969. 
inclusive.  2.735  Americans  were  killed  and 
wounded  in  combat  in  Vietnam.  During 
;hat  same  period  2,685  of  the  too-friend- 
iy-to-fight  friendly  forces  of  South 
Vietnam — ARVN — were  killed  and 
wounded.  Also  during  this  last  2-week 
Ijeriod  approximately  75  Americans  were 
tcilled  in  wliat  Pentagon  terms  "acci- 
dents and  incidents."  In  World  War  n 
most  of  these  casualties  were  termed 
combat  deaths. 

At  that  time,  in  World  War  II,  there 
was  no  Pentagon  credibility  gap  such  as 
we  have  now.  That  is  an  unfortunate 
thing.  It  is  also  unfortimate  that  our  in- 
tervention in  the  civil  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam has  really  turned  it  into  an  Ameri- 
can war. 


IDAHO'S  CHAMPION  CRIME 
FIGHTER 

Air.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league from  Idaho  <Mr.  Jordan)  last 
week  attracted  nationwide  attention  as  a 
result  of  his  decisive  action  in  fending 
off  a  would-be  robber  in  his  apartment 
building  near  the  Capitol. 

All  of  us  applaud  Senator  Jordan  for 
his  swift  action  and.  at  the  same  time, 
are  thankful  that  the  only  injuries  suf- 
fered were  minor — mainly  bruised 
knuckles.  [Laughter.] 

.\mong  the  news  coverage  which  fol- 
lowed the  incident  was  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  September  19  edi- 
tion of  the  Idaho  Statesman,  our  State's 
largest  daily  newspaper. 

As  the  Statesman  summed  up  the 
event: 

We  hope  Senator  Jordan  won't  be  compelled 
to  defend  his  title,  even  though  there  isn't 
much  question  about  who  would  win. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Wins  Crime  Fighter  Accolades 

Sen.  Len.  B.  Jordan  of  Idaho  has  earned 
recognition  as  one  of  the  nation's  outstand- 
ing crime  fighters. 

His  decision  over  a  would-be  robber  In  an 
apartment  building  melee  attracted  national 
attention  to  the  senator.  Among  those  who 
congratulated  him  Thursday  waa  President 
Nixon. 


Not  everyone  would  have  had  the  courage 
or  the  presence  of  mind  to  act  as  decisively 
and  swiftly  as  Jordan.  His  assailant  may  have 
thought  he  had  easy  pickings  with  an  older 
man. 

Thousands  of  Idaho  people  who  know  and 
admire  the  senator  will  be  pleased  that  he 
won  the  fight,  and  that  he  wasn't  seriously 
hurt. 

The  fact  that  a  senator  can  be  accosted 
inside  his  own  apartment  building  adjacent 
to  the  Capitol  Is  a  sobering  commentary  on 
crime. 

We  hope  Senator  Jordan  won't  be  com- 
pelled to  defend  his  title,  even  though  there 
Isn't  much  questton  about  who  would  win. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Proposed  Amendment  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
i.in;  Act  of  1956 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  4  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  .\cl  of  1956.  as  amended,  to  extend 
the  term  during  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  can  make  fisheries  loans  under  the 
.^ct  (With  an  accompanying  paper):  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed    Amendment    of    the    Interstate 
Commerce  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  part  I  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  new  section  13b  so  as  to  set  forth 
the  duty  of  railroads  operating  intercity 
passenger  trains  to  provide  and  furnish  rea- 
sonably adequate  service  and  to  authorize 
the  Commission  to  establish  and  enforce 
standards  of  reasonably  adequate  service 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  Amending  S.  2869 

h  letter  from  the  Deputy  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  amending  S.  2869,  to 
provide  a  new  code  of  juvenile  procedure  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General 

ft.  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gene'ral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  a  review  of  variations  In 
oost  and  performance  among  community  ac- 
tion program  service  activities,  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  dated  September  26. 
1969  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  effectiveness  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  community  action  pro- 
gram under  title  II  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964.  Detroit,  Mich.,  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  dated  September 
25.  1969  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Recommendation  No.  132.  Intebnational 
Labor  Organization 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  DeF>artment  of 
State,  transmitting,  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate,  the  text  of  ILO  Recommenda- 
tion No  132.  concerning  the  Improvement  of 
conditions  of  life  and  work  of  tenants,  share- 
croppers and  similar  categories  of  agricul- 
tui^  workers  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  village  of 
Arlington  Heights.  111.,  remonstrating  against 
any  proposed  amendment  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  relating  to  the  abolition  of 
the  existing  tax  exemption  for  interest  on 
municipal  bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

A  commentary,  submitted  by  the  city  of 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  remonstrating  against 
proposed  amendment  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  relating  to  the  abolition  of  the 
existing  tax  exemption  lor  Interest  on  muni- 
cipal bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Northwest  Mu- 
nicipal Conference,  representing  several  Illi- 
nois municipalities,  opposing  any  amend- 
ment to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which 
would  result  in  the  abolition  of  the  existing 
tax  exemption  fcr  Interest  on  municipal 
bonds  and  other  securities  and  obligations 
of  municipalities:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  MID- 
WEST ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE 
REGARDING  RELATIONSHIP  OF 
VOCATIONAL  AGRICLTjTURE  AND 
THE  FUTURE  FARMERS  OF 
AMERICA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  passed  at  a 
recent  convention  of  the  Midwest  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture expressing  the  concern  of  that 
association  over  the  relationship  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  and  the  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America  within  the  OfBce  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  I  ask  that  this 
resolution  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Allen  in  the  chair  t .  The  resolution  will 
be  received  and  appropriatel>'  referred. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRINTING 
REPORT  OF  UNITED  STATES- 
CANADA  INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
CONFERENCE  AS  A  SENATE  DOCU- 
MENT  iS.  DOC.  NO.  91-35) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  belialf  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Church  » .  I  submit  the  report 
of  the  Senate  delegation  to  the  12th 
meeting  of  the  United  States-Canada  In- 
terparliamentary group,  of  which  Sena- 
tor Chtrch  was  chairman,  held  in  Ot- 
tawa, Canada,  in  June  of  this  year.  The 
report  is  imder  50  pages  and,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Church.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILLS    INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  DODD: 
S.  2966.  A  bil!  for  the  relief  of  Hal  Young 
Han;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
S.  2967.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  lease  certain  deposits  of  min- 
erals in  the  bed  of  the  Red  River  In  Okla- 
homa; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.     1032 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1032,  to 
amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964.  and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.      1958 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  'Mr.  Randolph ^  be  added 
as  a  cospon.sor  of  S.  1958,  to  provide  an 
equitable  system  for  fixing  and  adjusting 
the  ra^e^  of  compensation  of  wage  board 
employees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2548 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  reque-st  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  T.almadge),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  'Mr  McGovern>  be  added  as  a 
cospcnsor  of  S.  2548  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  food  service  programs  pro- 
vided for  childen  under  such  acts 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S      2543 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalfi  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2548  to  amend 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  to  strength- 
en and  improve  the  food  service  pro- 
grams provided  for  children  under  such 
acts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2638 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  '  Mr.  Bellmon-  >  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2658,  to  provide 
pensions  for  veterans  of  World  War  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  266— RESOLU- 
TION SUBMITTED  AUTHORIZING 
ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL     BUSINESS 

Mr.  BIBLE  ifor  himself  and  Mr 
JAvitrs)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion IS.  Res.  266);  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration: 

S.  Res.  266 

Rf$olved,  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
SmaU  Business  is  hereby  authorized  to  ex- 
pend from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
$10,000.  in  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for 
the  same  purposes  and  during  the  same 
period,  specified  in  Senate  Resolution  57 
Ninety-first  Congress,  agreed  to  February  n', 
1969. i 


trict  of  Columbia  Committee  heariir^ 
room  6226,  New  Senate  Office  Building" 
Any  person  who  wislies  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provement., in  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
6306,  New  Senate  Office  Building 


TAX   REFORM    ACT   OF    1969— 

(AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENT  NO.  210 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  tUe  bill  (H.R.  13270)  to  reform  the 
income  tax  laws,  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

'  The  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  submitted  the  amendment  appear 
earlier  in  the  Record  under  the  appro- 
priate heading.  > 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATIGV 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Ollie  L.  Canion,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Louisiana  for  the  term  of  4  years  \1ce 
Victor  L.  Wogan,  Jr.,  retired. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciarj',  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  per- 
sons interested  in  this  nomination  to  file 
with  the  committee,  in  writing  on  or  be- 
fore Fi-iday,  October  3,  1969,  any  repre- 
sentations or  objections  thev  may  wish  to 
present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tion, with  a  further  statement  whether 
it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing   which  may  be  scheduled 


IMPROVEMENT  OP  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  CONDITIONS  OF  PERSONS 
WORKING  IN  THE  COAL  MINING 
INDUSTRY— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    211 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia)  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (S.  2917 »  to  im- 
prove the  health  and  safety  conditions 
of  persons  working  in  the  coal  mining 
industry  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   212 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself  Mr 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr  Y\r- 
borough;  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly 
to  Senate  bill  2917,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


S.    2890 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  tlie  next 
pnntmg,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  and  the  Sena- 
^^  °™  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2890,  to  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
permit  certain  active  duty  for  training  to 
be  counted  on  active  duty  for  purposes 
of  entitlement  to  educational  benefits 
under  chapter  34  of  such  title 


.NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  FED- 
ERAL COURT  JURISDICTION  OVER 
AGENCIES  COMPETING  TO  REGU- 
LATE PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Judi- 
cial Machinery,  I  wish  to  announce  hear- 
ings to  amend  the  Federal  Declaratory 
Judgment  Act  to  grant  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  jurisdiction  to  resolve 
controversy  with  respect  to  jm-isdiction 
to  regulate  a  public  utility  and  to  provide 
for  venue  in  such  cases. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  at  10  a  m  on 
Wednesday,  October  29.  1969,  in  the  Dis- 


SENATOR  SCOTT  SUPPORTS  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  INCREASES 

Mr.   SCOTT.   Mr.   President.   I  agree 
wholeheartedly    with     President    Nixon 
that  this  Nation  must  not  -break  faith' 
with  those  Americans  who  have  every 
right  to  expect  the  social  security  svstem 
to  protect  them  and  their  families"  from 
the  brunt  of  continuinc;   inflation.  This 
has  not  been  the  case  in  the  past.  As 
the  cost  of  living  has  increased  substan- 
tially, social  security  benefits  have  re- 
mained relatively  stable,  and  certaiiily 
inadequate  to  bear  the  brunt  of  inflation 
I  am  delighted  that  the  President  has 
requested   immediate   legislative   action 
which  would  guarantee  that  this  impact 
of  inflation  will  not  happen  in  the  fu- 
ture.   I    supported    the    President's   pro- 
po.saI  for  automatic  cost  of  living  benefit 
increases,  and  as  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania know.  I  have  made  the  same  sug- 
gestion myself  earlier  this  year. 

I  firmly  believe  this  is  one  of  the  high- 
est priority  measm-es  which  Congress 
must  face  this  session.  For  my  part.  I 
will  press  for  Senate  action  this  year 'in 
evei-y  way  I  can. 

Whether  the  increase  should  be  10  or 
15  percent  or  somewhere  in  between  is 
a  question,  of  course,  whicli  must  be  de- 
termined by  Congress.  I  have  stated  be- 
fore that  to  be  adequate  it  may  have  to 
be  15  percent.  However,  there  is  danger 
when  we  mo\e  beyond  what  the  cost  of 
living  increase  has  been. 

I  know  that  I  could  not  suggest  a  per- 
centage figure  for  an  increase  that  would 
not  immediately  be  doubled  bv  a  whole 
pack  of  irresponsible  Democrats.  I  would 
like  to  keep  the  increase  within  the  area 
of  fiscal  responsibility.  However,  I  can 
assure  my  constituents  and  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  and  President 
Nixon  that  I  will  press  for  Senate  action 
this  year. 


September  26,  1969 
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RISE  IN  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
CRIME  MAKES  VICTIM  COMPEN- 
SATION  AN   URGENT   MATTER 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
recently  introduced  S.  2936,  a  bill  to 
create  a  Victim  Compensation  Commis- 
sion in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
body  would  be  empowered  to  liear  peti- 
tions from  victims  of  crime  for  compen- 
sation for  the  harm  done  them.  I  have 
long  felt  that  it  is  as  necessaiy  for  the 
Government  to  compensate  victims  of 
crime  as  it  is  for  the  Government  to 
capture  and  iiunish  criminals. 

Recently,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation released  some  rather  dis- 
turbing data  which  showed  a  22  percent 
increase  in  crime  for  the  first  6  months 
of  1969  in  the  District  of  Columbia  over 
the  same  period  of  last  year.  I  feel  that 
this  statistic  makes  the  passage  of  my 
bill  an  urgent  necessity. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  'Crime  in 
Nation  Up  9  Percent:  22  Percent  District 
of  Columbia  Rise  Indicated,"  published 
in  the  Washington  Star  of  Tuesday, 
September  23,  1969,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Crime  in  Nation  Up  9  Percent;   22  Percent 
District  of  CoLtrMBiA  Rise  Indicated 

Crime  in  tlie  United  States  increased  9  per- 
cent in  the  first  six  months  of  1969,  accord- 
ing to  an  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Report  released 
today. 

Although  the  FBI  report  does  not  list  per- 
centage changes  for  localities,  figures  listed 
for  the  District  in  seven  crime  categories  in- 
dlcrite  an  overall  increase  of  22  percent  for 
the  flrst  half  of  1969.  compared  with  the 
equivalent  period  of  1968.  The  increase  in  the 
listed  crimes  for  the  District  was  from  22.013 
to  26.830. 

The  national  crime  figures  for  the  flrst  six 
months  of  1969  also  showed  that  violent 
crimes  as  a  group — robbery,  rape,  aggravated 
assault  and  murder — Increased  13  percent 
over  the  similar  period  last  year. 

Cities  of  more  than  250,000  population  and 
rural  areas  showed  overall  increases  of  8 
percent.  Suburban  areas  reported  an  11  per- 
cent jump. 

STREET  CRIMES  INCREASE 

FBI  Director  J.  Edijar  Hoover  pointed  to 
the  upward  spiral  in  robbery  and  other  street 
crimes.  Armed  robberies  represented  61  per- 
cent of  all  robbery  offenses,  and  increased 
20  percent. 

Street  thefts  rose  11  percent  during  the 
flrst  half  of  this  year,  and  assaults  with  fire- 
arms were  up  11  percent. 

In  Washington,  according  to  the  FBI  fig- 
ures, homicides  In  the  flrst  half  of  1969 
totaled  125  compared  with  88  In  the  first 
six  months  of  1968:  forcible  rape  was  up  to 
150,  from  100;  robberies  from  1.489  to  1.725. 
and  burglaries  Increased  from  8.829  to  10.107. 
Auto  theft  was  the  only  listed  offense  that 
showed  a  decrease — 4.878  in  the  first  half  of 
1968,  down  to  4.673  in  the  flrst  half  of  this 
year. 

ARLINGTON  reduces  CRIME 

Arlington  and  .Alexandria  are  the  only 
other  area  jurisdictions  for  which  offenses  are 
listed  amon?  communities  of  more  than 
100.000  population. 

Arlington  showed  these  comparisons:  4 
cases  of  murder  or  non-negllo:ent  manslaugh- 
ters in  the  first  half  of  1968,  decreasing  to  2; 
24  rapes  In  1968.  with  10  in  the  flrst  half  of 
1969:  872  burglaries  in  1968,  and  668  for 
1969 's   comparable   period,    and   70   robberies 


in    1968   compared   with   48   In    the   flrst   six 
months  of  this  year. 

For  Alexandria:  3  murders  or  non-negll- 
gent  manslaughters  In  the  flrst  half  of  1968 
compared  with  4  for  the  flrst  half  of  1969; 
10  forcible  rapes  compared  to  15  for  the  flrst 
half  of  this  year;  burglaries  tip  from  561  to 
563:  robberies  down  from  134  to  99,  and 
auto  thefts  up  from  255  to  302. 


•WnONG  DECISION  "  ON  THE  SST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday.  September  24,  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  published  an  editorial 
on  President  Nixon's  decision  to  go  ahead 
with  U.S.  development  of  a  supersonic 
transport  plane.  The  editorial  is  entitled 
"Wrong  Decision." 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  justification 
for  the  SST?  Certainly  not  the  cost;  the 
Federal  Government's  contribution  will 
rim  at  least  as  high  as  SI. 2  billion,  and 
there  is  virtually  no  hope  that  this  in- 
vestment will  ever  be  lecovered  out  of 
revenues.  The  SST's  benefits?  These  are 
tenuous  at  best,  since  flights  will  have  to 
be  limited  to  transoceanic  travel  until 
the  sonic  boom  problems  are  ironed  out. 
And  there  is  virtually  no  liope  of  elimi- 
nating tliis  problem  in  the  fore.seeable 
future. 

Improving  the  Nation's  balance  of 
payments  is  occasionally  cited  as  a  justi- 
fication for  tlie  SST.  But  this  argument 
cuts  the  other  way.  As  long  as  the  SST's 
flights  are  confined  to  intercontinental 
travel — and  they  almost  certainl.v  will 
be — the  SST  will  have  one  primary  func- 
tion: carrying  Americans  abroad  where 
they  can  spend  their  dollars  on  foreign- 
made  goods.  Just  how  this  is  expected  to 
help  om-  balance-of-payments  situation 
is  a  mystery  to  me. 

Nor  is  there  any  military  justification 
for  the  SST.  The  Department  of  Defense 
has  been  completely  candid  in  acknowl- 
edging that  the  militar;-  will  have  no  use 
for  the  SST — particularly  now  that  the 
Pentagon  has  the  go-ahead  to  develop 
tlie  advanced  manned  strategic  aircraft, 
or  AMSA.  The  SST  must  stand  or  fall  on 
expected  benefits  from  civilian  use. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  there  is 
actually  only  one  justification  for  the 
U.S.  decision  to  develop  an  SST:  na- 
tional prestige  and  competition.  I  should 
think  that  the  United  States  has 
already  demonstrated  its  technological 
superiority  by  winning  the  race  t-o  land  a 
man  on  the  moon.  It  should  be  obvious  to 
any  reasonable  man  that  the  United 
States  cannot  hope  to  be  first  in  ever>'- 
thing;  it  should  be  enough  that  in 
achieving  an  escape  from  the  earth's 
gravity,  and  in  reaching  another  celestial 
body,  it  was  the  United  States  that  had 
the  capability,  and  developed  the  tech- 
nological know-how,  to  succeed  in  this 
effort.  Tliis  was  an  achievement  that 
some  have  said  was  the  greatest  since  the 
Creation.  Mr.  President,  how  many  times 
must  we  prove  ourselves? 

The  Evening  Star  also  makes  another 
telUng  point:  that  by  entering  the  SST 
race  at  this  late  date,  the  United  States 
cannot  be  first.  Both  the  Russians  and 
the  Anglo-French  alliance  have  already 
tested  their  supersonic  models  and  expect 
to  have  them  in  service  by  1973.  This  is  a 
race   that   we  cannot  win.   Moreover,  I 


cannot  see  why  this  is  a  race  that  w-e 
should  want  to  win. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Star 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wrong    Decision 

Tlie  reasoning  behind  the  administration's 
decision  to  proceed  with  the  development  of 
the  supersonic  transport  plane  appears  to 
run  something  like  this:  Other  nations  are 
building  the  machines,  therefore  the  United 
States  must  do  the  same  or  lose  face. 

The  logic  of  the  compulsion  to  follow  the 
other  lemmings  as  they  march  over  the  cliff 
escapes  us. 

The  SST  will  provide  the  dubious  advan- 
tage of  carrying  passengers  to  Ettrope  In  ap- 
proximately three  hours.  Instead  of  the 
present  seven  hours.  While  a  handful  of  par- 
ticularly eager  Jet-setters  may  be  intrigued 
by  that  prospect,  many  travelers  would  prefer 
to  retain  the  option  of  a  few  hours  sleep  en 
route. 

The  argument  of  national  prestige  is  also 
open  to  question.  The  United  States  cannot 
be  first.  The  Russians  and  the  British-French 
combine  have  already  fiown  SSTs  and  expect 
to  have  them  in  service  by  1973^some  five 
years  before  the  U.S.  gets  into  the  act.  And 
there  is  considerable  doubt  how  much  pres- 
tige win  accrue  to  the  np.tlons  whose  planes 
leave  a  trail  of  supersonic  destruction  and 
disruption  wherever  they  go. 

For  the  privilege  of  coming  in  third  In  the 
race  for  a  bigger  and  better  sonic  boom,  the 
American  taxpayer  will  shell  out' — according 
to  today's  estlmate^ — 8994,000.000.  By  the  time 
these  estimates  complete  their  infvitable  up- 
ward revisions,  a  reasomble  giief^  is  that  the 
federal  government's  part  of  the  tab  will  be 
closer  to  $2  billion. 

Just  ofthand.  we  can  think  Df  a  d'^yen 
better  ways  to  spend  that  kln4  of  money 
than  on  a  financially  dubious  investment  in 
luxury  travel. 

The  matter  now  goes  to  Congress  for  ap- 
proval, as  the  saying  goes.  BetteJ  still,  there 
is  a  good  chance  that  the  legislators  will  dis- 
approve, electing  to  forgo  the  opportunity  to 
join  the  thoughtless  parade.  Perhaps,  Just 
this  once.  Congress  will  be  willing  to  let 
someone  else  make  the  costly  mistakes  and 
give  the  United  States  a  chance  to  profit  by 
them.  Perhaps  the  Hill  will  decline  to  sign 
the  blank  check  the  White  House  has  handed 

CLASS   ACTIONS— MUSCLE   FOR 

CONSUMERS 

Mr.  Ti'DINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  25,  1969,  I  introduced  S.  1980.  the 
Class  Action  Jurisdiction  Act.  Tliis  act 
is  designed  to  provide  con.sumers  with 
an  effective  means,  the  class  action,  for 
fighting  the  commercial  fraud  and  over- 
reaching practices  that  often  victimize 
them. 

On  July  28  and  29.  the  Subcommittee 
on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  held  hearings 
to  consider  the  merits  of  S.  1980.  Tlie 
subcommittee  heard  testimony  from  an 
impressive  group  of  witnesses,  each  of 
whom  endorsed  the  "class  action"  as  the 
most  effective  remedy  for  consumer 
frauds,  and  each  of  whom  called  for  in- 
creased access  to  the  Federal  courts  and 
the  broad  modern  class  action  rule  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure. 

Tlie  hearings  held  in  July  served  to 
illuminate  the  problem-s  that  the  legisla- 
tion was  designed  to  meet  and  also  to 
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produce  important  suggestions  for  Its 
improvement.  All  of  the  suggestions  are 
being  carefully  reviewed  by  the  subcom- 
mittee in  its  efforts  to  perfect  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  1980.  I  intend  to  work  for 
the  enactment  by  the  91st  Congress  of 
the  Class  Action  Jurisdiction  Act  in  order 
to  provide  the  consumer  with  the  mean- 
ingful remedy  that  has  been  denied  him 
too  long. 

After  the  hearings  of  July  28  and  29, 
the  National  Consumer  Law  Center,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  its  deputy  director, 
Prof.  Paul  G.  Garrity,  prepared  a  sum- 
mary of  the  testimony  heard  by  the  sub- 
committee. I  believe  that  Members  of 
Congress  will  find  the  testimony  helpful 
and  interesting.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  extract  from  the  summary 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Hearings  Held  on  S.  1980:  The 

Class  Action  Jurisdiction  Act 

On  July  28  and  29,  1969.  testimony  on  S, 

198(T,  the  Class  Action  Jurisdiction  Act.  was 

■  heard"  "before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 

Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery,  chaired 

by  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  his  opening  statement.  Senator  Tydlngs 
spoke  in  detail  of  the  class  action  procedure 
which  S.  1980  creates  by  providing  a  Judicial 
forum  in  which  consumer  rights  can  be  ef- 
fectively protected.  Recognizing  that  con- 
sumers increasingly  suffer  common  abuses. 
Senator  Tydings  noted  that  this  remedy  will 
economically  and  effectively  provide  a  long 
needed  method  of  redress  which  may  serve 
to  deter  as  well  as  to  recompense  for  fraudu- 
lent conduct. 

The  witnesses  on  July  28  Included  Con- 
gressman Bob  Eckhardt.  author  of  the  House 
version  of  S.  1980  iH.  11656);  Mrs.  Virginia 
H.  Knauer:  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Consximer  AITairs,  who  proposed  an  al- 
ternative to  S.  1980:  Ralph  Nader,  who 
pointed  out  how  merchants  calculate  with 
precision  how  much  they  may  cheat  their 
customers  and  still  be  certain  of  not  being 
taken  in  court:  Professor  Richard  P.  Dole. 
Jr.,  who  assisted  In  drafting  S.  1980  and  who 
testified  as  to  its  merit  suggesting  amend- 
ments to  cure  some  of  its  ambiguities;  and 
Mrs.  Erma  Angevlne,  E.xecutive  Director  of 
the  Consumer  Federation  of  America,  who 
attacked  as  a  Ted  herring"  the  argument 
that  S.  1980  would  cause  unworkable  conges- 
tion in  the  Federal  Courts. 

On  July  29.  Mrs.  Bess  Myerson  Grant,  Com- 
missioner of  New  York  City's  Department  of 
Consumer  .Affairs  testified  that  S.  1980  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  eco- 
nomic justice  that  the  Senate  has  ever  con- 
sidered. Other  witnesses  on  that  day  were 
Mr.  Maynard  J  Toll,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association, 
who  testified  as  to  specific  abuses  and  the 
Immediate  need  for  a  class  action  remedy- 
Professor  Paul  G.  Garrity.  Deputv  Director 
of  the  National  Consumer  Law  Center,  who 
pointed  out  the  Inadequacies  of  present 
remedies  and  speculated  as  to  the  future 
upon  enactment  of  S.  1980;  Mr.  Ted  Pankow- 
skl.  Conservation  Associate  for  the  Izaak 
Walton  League,  who  represented  conserva- 
tionists' Interests  In  the  class  action  rem- 
edy: and  Mr.  James  G.  Grellsheimer.  Member 
of  the  Committee  on  Legislation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  Council,  who  endorsed  the  bills 
goals  and  assured  the  Sub-committee  con- 
cerning s.  I980's  constitutionality 


tJce.  equity,  and  fair  play  exists  for  the  con- 
sumer. Referring  to  such  current  procedural 
methods  employed  to  balance  conflicting 
economic  interests  as  collective  bargaining, 
commission  controls,  and  the  technique  of 
using  yardsticks  such  as  provided  under  the 
TVA  and  REA,  Representative  Eckhardt 
pointed  out  that  the  Congress  possesses  Juris- 
diction to  create  for  the  consumer  a  proce- 
dure such  as  S.  1980.  He  recommended  that 
this  procedure  must  be  self-induced  and  self- 
propelling  and  not  one  that  depends  upon 
the  "good  motivations  and  energetic  admin- 
istration of  a  commission"  for  its  impetus. 
*  •  •  .  • 

Referring  to  Congressional  action,  Eck- 
hardt observed  that  legislation  has  too  often 
been  piecemeal  and  he  stated:  "We  see  a 
specific  wrong  and  Introduce  a  specific  piece 
of  legislation  to  remedy  it  Tiie  underlying 
problem  Is  not  confronted.  We  object  to  the 
operation  of  a  specific  department  or  agency 
so  we  attempt  to  abolish  it  or  transfer  its 
functions  to  a  new  agency  or  department. 
But  often  we  don't  stop  to  think  about  why 
the  function  has  not  been  performed."  Good 
legislation,  he  summarized,  must  foresee  the 
existence  of  competing  interests  and  other- 
wise self-motivated  forces,  and  it  must  sup- 
ply the  machinery,  readily  available,  to  ac- 
complish the  public  purpose. 

Representative  Eckhardt  then  turned  his 
attention  to  the  mechanics  of  S.  1980  which 
he  feels  effectively  provides  a  process  which 
would  utilize  existing  institutions  to  stop 
commercial  fraud  and  overreaching  prac- 
tices. Lawyers  have  an  Interest  in  making  the 
act  work  and  consumers  have  an  effective 
remedy.  More  importantly,  the  very  existence 
of  such  sanctions  would  in  all  likelihood 
motivate  business  to  deal  fairly  imder  full 
disclosure. 

Congressman  Eckhardt  envisioned  that  this 
legislation  will  be  a  model  in  the  consumer 
field  establishing  a  self-sustaining  process 
requiring  no  government  subsidy  to  pay  for 
reform  and  no  bureaucracy  to  administer  its 
provisions.  Eckhardt  concluded  that  this  pro- 
cedure must  be  instituted.  Most  consumer 
abuses  are  wrongs  which  involve  small 
amounts  of  money,  many  under  $200.  Quot- 
ing from  a  Comment  in  114  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev 
395  at  409,  Congressman  Eckhardt  related 
that  "[lln  many  Instances  fraudulent  op- 
erations carefully  avoid  cheating  individuals 
out  of  large  sums  of  money  because  they 
realize  that  'no  one  bilked  out  of  fifty  dol- 
lars is  going  to  pay  a  lawyer  to  get  his  money 
back'." 


Congressman  Bob  Eckhardt  of  Texas,  the 
first  witness,  noted  that  no  vehicle  for  Jus- 


Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer  was  next  to  testify 
and  she  initially  stated:  "The  problem  of  the 
consumer  having  an  effective  remedy  for 
deception  and  fraud  practiced  upon  him  is 
an  acute  one  and  one  of  nationwide  signifi- 
cance. Far  too  often  the  average  consumer 
who  believes  that  he  has  been  swindled  finds 
that  he  has  no  adequate  means  of  redress 
and  that  cat-eaf  emptor  is  sail  apparently  the 
law  of  the  land,  not  because  the  law  affords 
him  no  protection,  but  because  he  cannot 
adequately  or  practically  enforce  that  law.  A 
right  without  an  effective  remedy  is  a  very 
unsatisfactory  right  indeed." 

Mrs.  Knauer  has  determined  that  a  major- 
ity of  States  have  established  an  office  whose 
main  function  is  consumer  affairs.  However, 
she  was  quick  to  point  out  that  with  their 
limited  resources  and  the  ever  increasing 
proliferation  of  goods  and  services,  these 
state  agencies  are  Increasingly  overburdened 
and  therefore  unable  to  act  as  effectively  as 
one  might  desire.  What  is  needed  is  a  pro- 
cedure allowing  the  consumer  "a  convenient, 
expeditious,  and  effective  remedy  for  fraud 
and  deception."  This  procedure  must  be  sulB- 
clently  attractive  to  the  private  bar  In  order 
to  enlist  Its  support.  The  private  bar  was  seen 
by  Mrs.  Knauer  as  a  sleeping  giant  in  the 
consumer  protection  field,  which,  when  prop- 
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eriy  motivated,  can  do  more  than  any  gov- 
ernmenui  agency  to  aid  consumers. 
• 

Ralph  Nader  of  Washington,  DC.  followed 
Mrs.  Knauer.  •  •  •  Nader  urged  that  s 
1980  proposes  to  "fill  part  of  a  legal  gap  of 
immense  proportions  between  the  power  of 
perpetrators  to  exploit  successfully  and  the 
Imotence  of  victims  to  defend  themselves 
within  the  legal  system."  Noting  that  durlne 
the  past  five  years  Congressional  and  Agency 
hearings  had  produced  many  volumes  of  doc- 
umented materials  showing  the  increasing 
degree  to  which  consumers  are  "harmed  and 
relieved  unjustly  of  their  income,"  he  con- 
cluded that  despite  the  "very  fundamental 
human  values"  involved,  the  law  remains 
"largely  s>Tnbolic  or  inadequately  enforced  " 
■Any  rule  of  law,  to  be  effective,"  Mr.  Nader 
continued,  "must  provide  opportunities  for 
sanctions  and  remedies." 

The  most  cursory  view  of  recent  consumer 
legislation  reveals  that  both  sanction  and 
remedy  are  in  a  woeful  state  of  statutorv 
anemia  ...  A  Post  Office  official  once  de- 
scribed in  Federal  Trade  Commission  as  a 
toothless  feline  that  gummed  its  defendants 
into  submission.  That  is  a  charitable  descrip- 
tion. The  PTC  as  an  instrument  of  sanction  is 
almost  nil.  shorn  as  it  is  of  injunctive  and 
criminal  sanctions  and  deprived  of  the  prod- 
ding of  private  citizen  remedies.  As  is  well 
known,  state  consumer  protection  agencies 
are  in  an  even  weaker  state  of  inaction." 
Nader  felt  that  across  the  board  governmen- 
tal regulatory  procedures  in  consumer  areas 
have  failed  because  both  of  the  absence  of 
private  citizen  pressure  and  the  presence  of 
special  interest  groups  "which  control  or 
block  agency  action."  He.  as  usual,  castigated 
the  legal  system  by  pointing  out  that  courts 
have  furthered  this  lack  of  remedy  in  their 
own  archaic  way  and  that  the  law  schooU 
rarelj'  discuss  the  failure  of  the  Judiciary  to 
rescflve  these  problems.  He  stated  that  "the 
exqtUsite  congruence  of  sanction  and  relief 
that  is  implicit  in  the  consumer  class  action 
has  few  parallels  anywhere  in  the  legal  svs- 
tem." 

Mr.  Nader  concluded  by  observing  that  at 
least  90 '7  of  the  illegal  consumer  abuses  are 
never  Judged  to  be  such  by  our  legal  system. 
"The  arm  of  the  law,  either  in  reality  or  In 
anticipation  of  reality,  never  reaches  these 
abuses  ..."  S.  1980  facilitates  appropriate 
consumer  remedies  and  if  this  bill  becames 
law,  the  consumer  will  be  able  not  only  to 
deter  further  abuse,  but  also  to  require  ven- 
dors to  return  what  they  have  unjustly  re- 
ceived. He  summarized  that  S.  1980  is  not  a 
culmination  of  efforts  aimed  at  eliminating 
consumer  abuses;  it  is  rather  a  beginning  and 
will  remain  a  beginning  unless  the  pathway 
toward  consumer  justice  is  developed  further. 
Professor  Richard  F.  Dole  Jr.,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  Law  School,  was  next  to  tes- 
tify and  he  stated  that,  in  his  opinion.  S. 
1980  Is  one  of  the  most  important  consumer 
bills  pending  in  Congress.  He  then  inter- 
preted the  proposed  statute  as  one  which 
does  not  create  liability,  but  Is  a  Jurisdic- 
tional statute  which  clearly  applies  Federal 
Rule  of  Civil  Procedure  23  to  federal  and 
state  law  which  gives  consttmers  legal 
rights.  •   •   • 

According  to  Professor  Dole,  S.  1980  will 
promote  Justice  in  the  following  ways:  If  a 
federal  consumer  protection  law  establishes 
individual  consumer  legal  rights  without  .spe- 
cifically providing  for  class  actions,  S.  1980 
would  provide  such  a  procedural  right.  Also. 
S.  1980  provides  an  effective  process  for  re- 
dress of  the  violation  of  state  law  which  cre- 
ates consumer  legal  rights. 

•  •  •  »  . 

After  presenting  a  list  of  complaints  which 
consumers  have.  Mrs.  Erma  Angevlne,  who 
followed  Professor  Dole's  presentation,  stated 
that  courts  can  offer  consumers  the  most 
effective  redress  of  their  grievances.   Unfor- 
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tunately,  she  felt,  courts  have  been  slow  to 
recognlz«  the  rights  of  consumers  and  have 
done  little  to  accommodate  their  lengthy, 
cumbersome,  expensive  procedures  to  the  or- 
dinary consumer  complaint 

Along  with  the  procedural  and  economic 
shortcomings  the  traditional  lawsuit  is  not 
an  altogether  effective  remedy.  One  consumer 
may  recover  his  damages  while  the  defendant 
continues  to  abuse  hundreds  of  others.  Tlie 
class  action  suit  becomes  a  very  sensible  and 
effective  remedy.  She  stated  that  a  class  ac- 
tion procedure  "makes  enforcement  of  small 
claims  economically  feasible,  and — of  much 
greater  social  and  economic  significance — It 
may  enjoin  continuation  of  illegal  and  fraud- 
ulent practices." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Confronting  the  argument  that  S.  1980 
would  Increase  litigation  and  "flood  the  Fed- 
eral Courts  and  swamp  their  already  over- 
crowded dockets"  Mrs.  Angevlne  felt  that  S. 
1980  would  actually  decrease  the  number  of 
cases  brought  each  year.  Instead  of  a  dozen 
cases  against  a  merchant,  one  case  would 
adjudicate  the  rights  of  the  parties  and  halt 
future  violations  of  the  law.  She  concluded 
that.  "If.  however,  we  are  wrong  and  S.  1980 
increases  litigation,  let's  face  the  issue 
squarely.  Are  persons  to  be  denied  their  day 
in  court  to  redress  their  rights  as  consumers 
in  the  most  effective  manner  becatise  we  can- 
not, with  all  our  resoiuces.  find  a  way  to  un- 
clog  our  court  calendars?  If  we  must  choose, 
we  prefer  the  delays,  inconveniences,  and  Ir- 
rltfiilon  of  an  o%'erworked  court  system  to 
having  laws  on  the  books  that  go  unen- 
forced while  businessmen,  with  impunity, 
deiraud,  cheat,  and  mislead  the  public  in 
violation  of  those  laws."  •  •  •  "This  brand 
of  hypocrisy  will  disappear  from  the  law  of 
.  .  .  every  state  and  city  in  the  nation,  when 
your  Federal  Class  Action  Act  passes  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  the  United  States. 
Let  us  hope  and  work  to  have  that  day  come 
Eoon." 

M.iynard  J.  Toll,  assisted  by  Washington 
counsel  Benny  Kass.  followed  Mrs.  Grant's 
te.>;timony  by  observing  "It  Is  strikingly  ap- 
parent that  changes  in  both  substantive  and 
procedural  laws  must  be  made  in  order  that 
poor  people  may  really  become  beneficiaries 
of  that  Ideal  of  'fair  play'  which  lies  at  the 
heart  of  our  constitutional  guaranty  of 
due  process  of  law.  One  such  procedural 
change  most  urgently  needed  is  that  which 
is  now  before  you."  S.  1980  he  added,  provides 
a  process  for  class  actions  which  is  essential 
to  an  effective  program  of  consumer  pro- 
tection. Mr.  Toll  documented  examples  of 
consumer  abuses  where  class  action  litiga- 
tion would  be  the  most  appropriate  and  ef- 
fective procedural  remedy  such  vs  where 
elderly  citizens  being  persuaded  to  contract 
for  extensive  dancing  lessons  only  find  the 
instructions  not  to  be  as  represented:  semi- 
literate  individuals  being  pressured  to  pur- 
cha.5e  sets  of  books  for  self-education  and 
such  books  being  entirely  inappropriate  for 
their  needs:  and  freezers  "full  of  food"  be- 
ing "sold"  or  "rented"  and  the  seller  refus- 
ing to  be  bound  by  the  salesman's  representa- 
tions as  to  the  amounts  and  quality  of  the 
food. 

Mr.  Toll  noted,  as  did  Mrs.  Angevlne,  that 
every  new  legislative  proposal  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  procedural  remedies  is  attacked  with 
the  bolleiTJlate  argument  that  the  court's 
dockets  will  be  flooded.  He  also  suggested 
that  In  all  probability  S.  1980  would  reduce 
over  a  period  of  time,  the  number  of  cases 
filed  and  that  very  simply  the  "overcrowding" 
argument  avoids  the  merits  of  this  legisla- 
tive measure. 

Professor  Paul  G.  Garrity  began  his  testi- 
mony by  pointing  out  that,  during  fiscal  year 
1968,  Legal  Seirices  Attorneys  handled  ap- 
proximately 475.000  legal  matters.  Eighteen 
per  cent  {almost  85,000)  of  this  staggering 
caseload  In^'wlved  consumers'  legal  problems 
and  these  problems  pervade  all  aspects  of  the 


merchant-consumer  relationship  The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  as  well  as  the  various 
state  agencies  for  consumer  protection,  he 
noted  have  been  patently  ineffective  in  deal- 
ing with  these  abuses.  Piissage  of  S  1980 
will  alleviate  to  a  great  degree  the  hard  felt 
need  for  an  effective  consumer  remedy.  Ju- 
dicial conservatism  and  Inadequate  statutes 
will  give  way  to  an  effective  private  remedy. 
Anachronistic  theories  and  outmoded  forms 
will  give  way  to  the  substantive  problem,  and 
an  effective  Judicial  forum  will  become 
available  to  meet  the  growing  oppression 
and  frustration  endured  by  this  country's 
consumers. 

The  class  action  mechanism,  as  a  viable 
remedy  for  groups  of  exploited  consumers,  he 
concluded.  Is  absolutely  essential.  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  class  action  procedure,  i.e.. 
economic,  educational,  and  procedural  are 
unparalleled  by  any  existing  remedy.  After 
several  months  of  research  and  evaluation 
of  the  existing  legal  remedies,  Profes-or  Gar- 
rity stated  that  the  National  Consumer  Law 
Center  has  concluded  that  S  1980  is  the  only 
effective  answer  to  many  consumer  problems. 
Mr.  Ted  Pankowskl,  the  next  to  the  last 
witness,  stated  that  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America  had  been  concerned  for  the  past 
48  years  with  the  preservation,  restoration, 
and  wise  use  of  America's  natural  resources 
to  serve  the  needs  of  man  and  pointed  out 
that  its  interest  In  the  Class  Action  Juris- 
diction Act  Is  predicated  on  two  principles. 
First,  citizens  and  citizens  organizations  are 
Increasingly  bringing  class  actions  when  en- 
%nronmental  abuses  are  at  issue.  Second,  It  Is 
becoming  Increasingly  clear  that  environ- 
mental Issues  are  directly  related  to  Individ- 
ual and  group  consumer  practice.".  He  exem- 
plified this  by  noting  that  oystermen,  as 
consumers  of  a  basis  natural  resource,  may 
have  no  redress  for  claims  relating  to  injury 
to  their  livelihood  esulting  fom  pollution. 
Also  what  of  the  hotisewlves  whose  laundry 
Is  continually  ruined  by  Industrial  smoke. 
In  Washington.  DC.  the  public  must  spend 
almost  $250  million  annually  to  offset  the 
damage  caused  by  air  pollution  (approxi- 
mately $100  per  person  per  year) . 

•  *  •  •  « 

James  G.  Grellsheimer  was  the  final  wit- 
ness and  he  observed  that  existing  federal 
legislation  together  with  proposed  consumer 
protection  legislation  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress clearly  demonstrates  an  articulated  and 
active  federal  policy  regulating  the  field  of 
consumer  protection.  The  effectiveness  of 
this  policy  has  previously  been  severely  ham- 
pered by  the  absence  of  effective  judicial 
remedies  for  enforcement 

S.  1980  seeks  to  afford  an  effective  remedy 
through  recognition  that  aggregation  of  small 
individual  losses  is  an  extremely  potent  con- 
sumer weapon  to  deter  fraud  and  other  Illegal 
conduct.  Federal  action  is  warranted  due  to 
the  reertrlctive  attitude  of  most  states,  and 
the  Immediate  need  for  uniform  remedies  for 
consumers    throughout    the   country. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  consumer  v,1th 
a  much  needed  remedy,  legitimate  businesses 
will  also  benefit.  The  legitimate  btisinefes- 
man  also  suffers  from  the  consequences  of 
consumer  abuses.  Abuses  may  cause  legisla- 
tion to  be  Initiated  aimed  at  correcting  the 
problem  but  unduly  hampering  the  honest 
mendicant.  This  proposed  legislation  would 
affect  only  those  businesses  employing  abu- 
sive practices.  As  the  opportunity  for  private 
relLif  Is  ftirnished.  the  need  for  additional 
governmental  controls  over  the  private  sec- 
tor in  regard  to  consumer  protection  is  re- 
duced. 


DODD  URGES  WHITE  HOUSE  SUP- 
PORT TO  SAVE  AMMUNITION  CON- 
TROLS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply 
dismayed  and  gravely  concerned  over  the 
fact  that  H.R.  12829,  the  Interest  Equal- 


ization Tax  Extension  Act,  which  is  on 
the  Senate  Calendar,  has  attached  to  it 
an  amendment  which  would  repeal  the 
ammunition  registration  requirements  of 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

It  is  disturbing  that  legislation  of  this 
con.sequence  could  be  reported  to  the 
Senate  as  a  "Christmas  tree"  attachment 
to  another  bill.  I  am  especially  disturbed 
because  not  a  single  day  of  hearings  was 
held  on  this  amendment,  a  measure 
which  would  repeal  what  is  potentially 
one  of  the  most  useful  anticrime  tools 
which  Congress  has  given  to  law  enforce- 
ment oCQcials. 

Because  of  the  great  importance  of 
this  matter,  I  have  written  a  letter  to 
the  President  asking  for  his  support  in 
the  effort  to  prevent  the  dismantling  of 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  text 
of  my  letter  to  the  President  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Septej^bik  24.  1968. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deae  Mr.  President:  I  am  Writing  this 
letter  on  a  matter  of  great  Importance.  As 
you  know.  I  have  long  shared  your  view  that 
this  country  can  no  longer  tolerate  the  spi- 
ralling crime  rate  that  has  pone  on  unabated 
for  many  years.  It  was  especially  gratifying 
to  me,  therefore,  that  after  extensive  hear- 
ings which  began  In  1963,  Congress  finally 
enacted  Into  law  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968.  This  law,  for  the  first  time,  provided 
meaningful  Federal  controls  over  tlie  inter- 
state traffic  In  firearms  and  ammunition 

During  the  consideration  of  this  Act,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  debate  over  tlie  inclusion 
of  controls  over  the  commerce  in  ammuni- 
tion. The  Congress  voted,  and  wisely  so.  to 
require  that  Federally  licensed  dealers  keep 
records  on  the  sale  of  all  ammunition.  This 
amounts  to  a  simple  recording  of  the  name, 
age  and  address  of  ammunition  purchasers. 
It  Is  the  only  way  we  could  guarantee  that 
licensed  dealers  would  not  "knowingly"  sell 
ammunition  to  teenagers,  convicted  felons 
and  similar  persons  who,  under  the  Act, 
would  be  prevented  from  purchasing  weap- 
ons. There  was  ample  testimony  and  Floor 
debate  which  proved  that  these  provisions 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  reduce  armed 
crimes,  to  aid  in  law  enforcement  efforts  to 
apprehend  criminals,  and  to  prevent  unfet- 
tered sales  of  ammunition  which  could  easily 
be  used  In  such  weapons  as  homemade  "zip- 
guns." 

Much  to  my  dismay.  I  now  find  that  cer- 
tain members  of  Congress  are  attempting  to 
repeal  this  very  Important  crime  control 
measure  by  attaching  a  repeal  amendment 
to  the  totally  unrelated  Interest  Equalization 
Tax  Act.  H.R.  12829.  By  falsely  representing 
the  present  law  as  "back  door  gun  registra- 
tion," and  flatly  stating  that  the  ammuni- 
tion they  want  freed  from  controls  is  not 
tised  in  crimes,  they  have  convinced  many  of 
their  colleagues  to  support  the  measure. 

The  facts,  of  course,  are  exactly  the  oppo- 
site, as  a  review  of  the  Senate  hearings  and 
the  Floor  debate  on  this  measure  will  reveal. 
The  types  of  ammunition  which  some  seek  to 
delete  from  the  Gun  Control  Act  were  tosed 
in  the  monstrotis  assassinations  of  recent 
years,  including  President  John  Kennedy, 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  the  Reverend  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  and  Medgar  Evers.  The  most 
criminally  abused  ammunition,  the  .22  cali- 
ber rimfire  bullet,  accounted  for  37  percent 
of  the  homicides  committed  in  this  country 
last  year.  This  means  that  In  1968,  three 
thousand    three    hundred    Americans    were 
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murdered  by  these  bullets.  According  to  the 
testimony  before  Congress  of  every  police 
officer,  the  .22  caliber  pistol  Is  the  weapon 
most  often  used  In  armed  robberies. 

The  proponents  of  this  antl-crlme  control 
measure  claim  that  by  requiring  a  person  to 
identify  himself  when  he  purchases  ammuni- 
tion, we  have  -severely  inconvenleced"  mil- 
lions of  sportsmen  who  hunt  with  22  caliber 
weapons  This,  of  course,  is  an  unsupportable 
argument.  I  would  point  out  that  the  recent 
report  of  the  Violence  Commission  on  "Fire- 
arms and  Violence  in  American  Life"  states 
that  .22  caliber  handgims  are  rarely  used  for 
hunting,  that  .22  caliber  rifles  have  limited 
utility  as  hunting  weapons,  and  that  the 
most  common  use  of  22  caliber  ammunition 
in  America  Is  "pllnking  at  tin  cans  and 
bottles  " 

On  the  other  hand,  this  same  report  points 
out  that  the  firearms  policies  of  extremists 
groups  throughout  the  country  consider  the 
.22  caliber  pistol  and  rifle  and  the  shotgun 
to  be  the  "most  desirable"  weapons  for  in- 
surrection,   anarchy    and    political    murder 
In  view  of  our  critical  crime  problem  and 
the   disastrous    role    played    bv    firearms    in 
American  violence.  I  know  you  are  concerned 
over  this  matter.  Any  attempt  to  reduce  the 
t:apabHtty    of    law    enforcement    agencies    to 
«ope    wrth    criminals    while    increasing    the 
capability    of    any    lunatic.    Juvenile    "delin- 
quent,  felon    or    "zip-gun"   owner    to   once 
again  purchase  these  deadly  items  with  no 
questions  asked  must  be  prevented. 

I  plan  to  do  everything  I  can  to  prevent 
this  dismantling  of  a  major  crime  control 
bill,  and  I  ask  your  support  to  help  in  this 
eiiort. 

With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  am 

Sincererly  yours. 

Thomas  J.  Dodd. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  to  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency. 
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PUBLIC  HEARINGS— TAX  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1969— SUMMARY  OF  TES- 
TTMONY 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Committee  on  Finance  received  testi- 
mony with  respect  to  that  portion  of  the 
House  tax  reform  bill  which  modifies  the 
present  depreciation  and  recapture  rules 
and  substantially  reduces  the  opportu- 
nity to  avoid  tax  through  the  use  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation. 

So  that  Senators  might  follow  the 
progress  of  these  tax  reform  hearin-s 
I  ask  unammous  consent  that  a  summary 
of  the  testimony  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Real    Estate    Depreciation    and    Recapture 

W.ALLACE     R.     WOODBtJRY,     CHAIR^.V.     SUBCOM- 

MrrrEE  on  ta.xation.  realtors'  Washington 
coMMrrrEE,  and  vice  PREsroENT.  national 

ASSOCIATION     OP     REAL     ESTATE     BOARDS 

Introduction 
Believes  that  several  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  wUl  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
everyone  connected  with  real  estate,  whether 
as  property  owner.  Investor,  builder,  broker 
tenant,  or  just  as  resident  or  worker  in  an 
urban  community. 

Position  on  tax  reform 
Endorses  concept  of  minimum  tax  provided 
that  all  sources  (including  without  excep- 
tion ( 1 )  the  excluded  half  of  long-term  cap- 
ital gains,  ,2)  tax-exempt  State  and  local 
bond  interest.  (31  percentage  depletion  in 
excess  of  cost  depletion  of  propertv  (4)  ex- 
cess of  fair-market  value  over  basis  of  prop- 
erty contributed  to  charity,  (5)  Intangible 
drilling  expenses,  and  (6)   excess  of  acceler- 


at«d  depreciation  over  straight-line  depre- 
ciation with  appropriate  adjustments  to  ba- 
sis) of  so-called  tax  preferences  be  Included 
In  order  not  to  Impair  real  estate's  already 
precarious  competitive  role  In  the  private 
investment  market.  Maintains,  however,  that 
if  any  of  these  "preferences"  are  excluded 
the  provision  appUcable  to  real  estate  should 
not  be  Included. 

Douglas  Commission  on  Urban  Problems 
States  that  the  report  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Urban  Problems  points  out 
that — "(1)  existing  tax  provisions  have  been 
■inatitutlonalized'  into  a  complex  set  of  eco- 
nomic relationships  that  involve  a  large  vol- 
ume of  investment  as  well  as  the  provision  of 
rental  housing  for  about  one-third  of  aU 
American  families;  and  (2)  •  •  •  any  'loop- 
hole' closing  efforts  If  applied  only  or  more 
stre(nuously  to  this  than  to  other  competi- 
tive Investment  fields  would  probably  cur- 
tall  the  flow  of  resources  and  managerial  ef- 
lorliB  into  this  area  •  *  •". 

I  Depreciation 

S^ntalns  that  limiting  existing  buildings 
to  *ie  straight-line  method  has  already  had 
a  s*lous  restricting  effect  on  the  resale  mar- 
ket and  the  150  percent  depreciation  method 
now-  available  for  existing  buildings  should 
be  restored.  Argues  that  the  present  accelera- 
tion; methods  (200  percent  double  declining 
balance  and  sum  of  year's  digits)  should  bi 
available  to  nonresidential  new  construction 
because  elimination  of  such  methods  will  re- 
sult in  reduced  yields  to  investors  who  will 
seelc  out  other  high  yield  and  less  risky 
sourtes  than  real  estate  investment. 

I  Recapture 

s4.tes  that  the  proposal  in  the  House  bill 
to  rfcapture  as  ordinary  income  all  depre- 
ciat^n  in  excess  of  itralght-llne.  without 
llmllfation  as  to  time.  Is  a  measure  which 
does  not  differentiate  between  a  long-term 
Investor  and  a  short-term  holder  of  real  es- 
tate. Suggests  that  the  committee  might  con- 
sider a  provision  that  for  the  first  5  years  all 
depr^latlon  in  excess  of  stralghtline  be  re- 
captured as  ordinary  Income,  then  reduce 
the  percentage  of  gain  taxed  as  ordinarv  In- 
come 1  percent  per  month.  Argues  that  an 

thltf","/    ^'^°    ^^    ^^^^    property    for    more 
than,  13  years  Is  entitled  to  full  capital  gains. 

Limit  on  tax  preference 
Urges  that  the  LTP  provision  be  aban- 
doned altogether  unless  all  sources  of  so- 
called  preferential  income  are  Included 
btatec  that  the  House  bill  eliminated  the  oil 
industry  and  the  Treasury  has  proposed  the 
elimip.itlon  of  tix-exempt  Interest  on  local 
and  State  bonds  and  the  appreciated  value 
of  assets  donated  to  charity.  Maintains  that 
this  tt-eatment  leaves  real  estate  and  certain 
farnii^g  operations  as  the  only   targets  for 
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tlon  that  the  venture  is  not  profit  motivated 
and  all  deductions  would  be  disallowed 
Argues  that  this  provision  would  aggnvate 
the  abandoned  buildings  problem  of  urban 
areas  because  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
further  increasing  the  cost  of  holding  nron 
erty  In  blighted  areas.  ^  ^' 

Allocation  of  deductions 
Contends  that  interest,  taxes,  and  casualty 
losses  for  real  estate  are  business  deductions 
and  should  not  be  subject  to  allocation  ;mci 
that  Interest  and  taxes  on  unimproved  real 
estate  held  for  development  should  be  con 
sidened  business  deductions  and  not  subject 
to  this  allocation  provision. 

LOUIS  R.  BARBA.  FIRST  VICE  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION    OF    HOME    BUILDERS 

Real  estate  depreciation 
Favors  continuation  of  200-percent  accel- 
erated depreciation  for  all  real  estate.  Main- 
tains that  the  retention  of  200-percent  for 
new  rental  housing  will  be  almost  completely 
negated  by:  (  1  i  the  increased  recapture:  (2i 
the  elimination  of  accelerated  depreciation 
for  a  second  owner:  and  (3)  by  inclusion  of 
accelerated  depreciation  in  the  limited  ta.v 
preferences  and  the  allocation  of  deductions 
Contends  that  the  bill  would  practicillv 
destroy  the  resale  market  for  depreciable 
real  estate.  States  that  owners  of  "locked  in" 
rental  housing  could  not  afford  to  sell  tlieir 
property  at  any  point  prior  to  the  end  of  its 
useful  life  because  any  sale  prior  woukl  re- 
sult in  recapture  as  ordinary  Income  ul  the 
entire  amount  of  excess  of  accelerated  depre- 
ciation over  straight-line. 

Supports  the  concept  of  a  minimum  tax 
but  believes  the  LTP  and  allocation  of  deduc- 
tions proposals  would  further  slgniflcantly 
diminish  accelerated  depreciation  for  rental 
housing. 

Argues  that  an  investor  in  rental  housing 
would  be  required  to  recognize  ordinarv  in- 
come twice  on  the  same  dollar  of  accelerated 
depreciation:  first  under  LTP  in  the  year 
when  excess  depreciation  is  claimed  and  a 
second  time  upon  disposition  of  the  property 
under  the  recapture  rule. 

Urges  rejection  of  the  Treasury  proposal 
to  expend  LTP  to  include  iis  a  "tax  prefer- 
ence" tlie  amount  of  excess  Interest,  taxes, 
and  rent  over  receipts  from  unimproved  real 
property  during  construction. 

Supports  proposal  to  provide  special  de- 
preciation benefits  for  rehabilitation  of  low- 
cost  rental  housing,  but  opposes  inclusion  in 
the  depreciation  recapture. 

Installment  sales 


Liihitation  on  deduction  of  investment 

Interests  (p.  t9  of  committee  print) 
Su4)orts  Treasury's  recommendation  that 
mis  pk-ovislon  be  eliminated  from  the  House 

Installment  sales 
Maiht.ilns  that  the  provision  in  the  House 
bill  concerning  installment  sales  reporting 
would  discourage  the  development  of  unim- 
proved property  because  builders  must  wait 
development  and  adequate  outside  flnancing 
before:  they  can  pay  fully  for  the  land  and 
incur  tax  IlabUity.  States  that  the  House  bill 
greatly  overreaches  the  problem  at  which  it 
is  almpd  and  the  provision  should  be  deleted 
until  langiiage  can  be  formulated  which 
would  not  interfere  with  legitimate  and  nec- 
essary methods  of  financing  real  estate  trans- 
actions. 

Hobby  losses 
States  that  the  general  language  in  this 
provision  would  deter  the  holding  of  prop- 
erty in  deteriorating  neighborhoods  because 
lack  of  current  profit  and  create  a  presump- 


Suggests  that  the  proposed  limitation  un- 
der  section   412   of   the   bill    on   installment 
sales  be  amended  to  exempt  a  sale  which  in- 
volves unimproved  real   property  where  the 
taxpayer    establishes    that    the    propertv   is 
bought  and  will  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  single  family  or  multifamlly  housing. 
Noneexempt  organizations 
Objects  to  section  121  of  the  bill  to  limit 
the  deductions  incurred  by  a  membership  or- 
ganization in  furnishing  services  to  members 
or  from  transactions  with  members. 
Incentives  for  housing 
Considers   the   housing   industry  to   need 
additional    incentives    to    increase   available 
mortgage  funds.  Proposes   ( 1 1    allowance  of 
an   investment  account   for  dealers  in  real 
estate:    (2)    exclusion   from   gross   income  of 
first  $750  of  interest  income  on  deposits  in 
thrift   Institutions:    (3)    preferred  tax  treat- 
ment for  interest  income  from  single  family 
residential     mortgages;     and     (4)     condition 
continued  tax  exemption  of  income  earned 
by  pension  funds  on   Investment  of  a  jwr- 
centage  of  assets  in  residential  mortgages. 

CARL     M.     HALVORSON.     PRESIDENT,     THE    ASSOCI- 
ATED   GENERAL    CONTRACTORS    OF    AMERICA 

Real  estate  depreciation 
States   that  existing  depreciation  and  re- 
capture rules  should  be  retained  for  all  real 


estate.  Indicates  that  the  provision  in  the 
House  bill  that  would  deny  all  accelerated 
depreciation  to  used  property  and  restrict 
depreclatllon  of  new  nonresidential  property 
to  the  150  percent  declining  tkalance  method 
ignores  the  fact  that  the  greatest  economic 
wastage  of  real  property  occurs  in  the  early 
years  of  ownership,  and  that  existing  accel- 
(?rated  depreciation  Is  necessary  to  allow  re- 
covery of  this  capital  shrinkage. 

Believes  that  the  House  bill  misses  the 
.ibuses  at  which  it  is  supposedly  aimed. 
Points  out  that  new  residential  construction 
;s  exempted  from  the  proposed  changes  in 
accelerated  depreciation  ( for  sound  reasons 
apart  from  tax  policy),  even  though  It  is 
.such  real  estate  that  is  most  open  to  the  rapid 
T-arnover  which  is  the  key  to  any  tax  abuse. 
STates  that  the  restrictions  on  accelerated 
depreciation  in  the  House  bill  would  apply 
only  to  indu-strial  and  commercial  structures 
where  the  opportunities  for  abuse  are  negll- 
L'lble.  which  will  greatly  decrease  the  ability 
(if  American  business  to  meet  foreign 
ciinipetltlon. 

Believes  that  the  existing  recapture  rules 
provide  a  rational  and  fair  inhibition  upon 
he  tax  abuse  by  measuring  the  recapture  of 
depreciation  Into  ordinary  income  by  the 
length  of  the  taxpayer's  holding  period. 
States  that  the  provision  in  the  House  bill 
which  would  convert  all  depreciation  above 
straight  Une  to  ordinary  Income  upon  the 
sale  of  real  estate  penalises  a  bona  fide  long 
term  investor  who  has  not  abused  the  tax 
laws,  and  seriously  restricts  the  amount  of 
capital  that  will  be  placed  into  construction 
of  mDdern  facilities 

Capital  recovery 

Believes  that  there  is  a  need  for  reform  of 
capital  recovery  rules,  especially  against  the 
background  of  the  proposed  repeal  of  the 
Investment  credit.  Points  out  that  the  cost 
of  machinery  is  a  major  factor  in  the  con- 
struction industry,  and  the  5-year  life  ap- 
plied to  most  of  the  construction  equipment 
ignores  the  extraordinary  abusive  working 
conditions  and  rate  of  technological  change 
which  makes  the  equipment  substantially 
useless  alter  a  year  or  two  of  use. 

States  that  reform  should  recognize  three 
lirinciples:  first,  average  lives  must  be  based 
upon  the  optimum  practice  for  each  Indus- 
try; second,  depreciation  rules  must  recog- 
nize that  some  taxpayers  have  a  particular 
need  for  raoid  replacement:  and.  third 
Changes  in  the  depreciable  lives  must  not  be 
viewed  as  revenue  gathering  or  contra- 
cyclical  devices. 

Makes  four  proposals  for  depreciation  re- 
form. States  that  two  of  the  proposals,  elimi- 
nation of  the  reserve  ratio  test  and  the 
amendment  of  section  167  to  eliminate  the 
need  to  establish  salvage  value,  would  sim- 
plify tax  accounting  and  eliminate  the 
numerous  controversies  on  audit.  States  that 
the  third  proposal  is  lo  codify  the  guideline 
depreciable  lives,  but  believes  that  Congress 
should  recognize  that  the  guidelines  are  un- 
necessarily restrictive  in  their  treatment  of 
the  construction  industry  and  that  3  years 
rather  than  5  years  would  be  a  more  realistic 
average  life  for  construction  equipment. 
Points  out  that  the  fotu'th  proposal,  to  elimi- 
nate a  SIO.OOO  ceiling  upon  :he  additional 
first  year  depreciable  allowance  with  a  possi- 
ble reduction  In  rate,  would  help  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  cash  flow  that  will  follow  re- 
peal from  the  Investment  credit. 

Interest  on  State  and  local  bonds 

States  that  the  interest  on  the  obligations 
of  State  and  local  governments  should  re- 
main tax  exempt.  Points  out  that  a  signlS- 
cant  portion  of  the  business  of  members  of 
their  association  consists  of  public  construc- 
tion, and  by  disrupting  the  financial  manner 
for  State  and  local  securities,  the  local  gov- 
ernment will  be  unable  to  supply  necessary 
facilities  and  services. 


Depletion  rate  for  sand  and  gravel 
Opposes  the  reduction  of  the  existing  5- 
percent  depletion  rate  for  sand  and  gravel. 
Believes  that  the  proposed  reduction  can 
only  increase  the  cost  of  construction  to  con- 
tractors, who  are  the  primary  consumers  of 
sand  and  gravel. 

Foreign  tax  credit 
Opposes  the  provision  in  the  bill  which 
would  effect  the  country-by-country  limita- 
tion on  the  foreign  tax  credit.  Believes  that 
this  provision  in  the  House  bill  would  im- 
pair the  U.S.  position  in  foreign  commerce 
and  would  frustrate  a  prime  function  of  the 
foreign  tax  credit. 

LEON  H.  KEYSERLINC.  FORMER  CHAIRMAN. 
COUNCIL  or  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS.  IN  PART 
REPRESENTING  REALTY  COMMITTEE  ON  TAXA- 
TION AND  IN  PART  AS  INDEPENDENT  ECONO- 
MIST 

General 

Considers  the  House  bill  to  contain  many 
essential  and  desirable  provisions  but  needs 
Improvement.  Cautions,  however,  against 
paying  t(X)  little  attention  to  ultimate  gen- 
eral economic  and  financial  effects  of  the 
proposal. 

Feels  that  the  tax  cuts  of  1962-65  surren- 
dered too  much  Federal  revenues  needed  for 
priority  spending;  mlsallocated  resources  be- 
tween investment  and  consumption  so  as  to 
Impair  economic  equilibrium  and  work 
against  economic  growth,  production,  and 
employment:  and  aggravated  inflation  and 
the  balance  of  payments. 

Argues  that  the  House  bill  makes  a  highly 
Improper  distribution  of  tax  relief,  and  It 
does  not  go  far  enough  in  redressing  the  im- 
balance between  Investment  and  consump- 
tion. States  that  the  bill  discriminates 
against  housing  and  supportive  nonresiden- 
tial construction  Investment. 

Investment  and  consumption  allocations  in 
the  bill 
Indicates  that,  excluding  the  tax  reform 
provisions,  the  House  bill  does  not  appreci- 
ably affect  net  investment  allocations  as  af- 
fected by  tax  policy,  but  that  the  Treasury 
proposal  increases  it  by  $1.1  billion.  Con- 
siders this  to  be  too  much  toward  investment 
while  investment  in  many  areas  is  too  ex- 
pansive, and  not  enough  toward  private  and 
public  consumption.  Favors  using  additional 
revenues  from  tightening  further  on  invest- 
ment in  housing  and  public  sp)endlng  on 
social  needs. 

Equity   considerations  in   the  bill 

Contends  that,  even  with  the  reforms,  the 
distribution  of  the  tax  cuts  Is  highly  inequi- 
table. Argues  that  taxpayers  with  incomes 
over  S20,000  do  not  pay  a  sufficiently  higher 
proportion  of  their  income  In  taxes  of  all 
types  (Federal.  State,  and  local).  Suggests 
not  reducing  the  tax  rates  of  those  with  in- 
comes of  over  S50.000. 
Provisions  of  bill  relating  to  housing  and 
construction 

Maintains  that  urban  renewal  also  needs 
adequate  nonresidential  construction  as  well 
as  housing,  and  that  the  provisions  adversely 
affecting  nonresidential  construction  will 
also  affect  housing. 

States  that  there  is  an  alarming  long-term 
decline  in  housing  and  nonresidential  con- 
struction investment  in  relation  to  present 
and  future  needs. 

Considers  the  tax  incentives  for  real 
estate  to  be  too  little,  not  excessive.  States 
that  the  real  estate  industry's  profitability 
is  much  lower  than  others.  Notes  that  the 
rising  interest  rates  have  had  the  greatest 
adverse  impact  on  housing. 

Asserts  that  the  following  provisions  of 
the  bill  would  be  damaging  to  both  housing 
and  nonresidential  construction:  elimina- 
tion of  150  percent  accelerated  depreciation 
for  used  buildings,  the  recapture  provisions, 
the  treatment  of  "excess"  depreciation  under 


LTP  and  allocation  of  deductions,  the  limita- 
tion on  interest  deductions,  and  the  addi- 
tional "preference"  items  proposed  by  the 
Treasury.  States  that  the  reduction  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  for  new  nonhousing 
real  estate  from  200  to  150  percent  is  also 
undesirable. 

Contends  that  the  problem  \*lth  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  housing  and  nonresiden- 
tial real  estate  is  that  "the  baby  is  being 
thrown  out  with  the  bath." 

Suggests  that  an  appropriate  method  to 
catch  those  who  are  "getting  away  with 
something"  Is  to  limit  total  allowable  deduc- 
tions so  as  to  permit  none  to  pay  no  tax, 
but  not  to  reduce  tax  incentives  in  an  indus- 
try that  Is  vitally  needed. 

ROBERT     H.     PEASE,     VICE     PRESIDENT,     MORTGAGE 
BANKERS     ASSOCIATION     OF     AMERICA 

Accelerated  depreciation  of  real  estate 
States  that  the  combined  impact  of  the 
House  proposals  and  Treasury's  recommenda- 
tions will  strike  a  devestating  blow  at  the 
construction  industry  by  making  less  mort- 
gage money  available,  and  by  making  equity 
Investment  in  real  estate  unattractive. 

states  that  less  equity  money  will  be  avail- 
able for  real  estate  projects  because  the 
House  bill  contains  a  number  of  provisions 
which  would  reduce  the  ability  to  obtain  a 
competitive  profit.  Also,  that  less  mortgage 
money  will  be  available  because  the  bill  is 
Inflationary,  the  incentives  to  thrift  insti- 
tutions to'  invest  in  mortgages  will  be  re- 
duced, and  because  no  tax  is  levied  on  the 
Federal  I^and  Banks. 

In  addition,  believes  the  Houbc  bill  provi- 
sions limiting  interest  deductions,  and  broad- 
ening the  definition  of  investment  income  to 
Include  certain  forms  of  rental  income,  rep- 
resent a  deterrent  to  investment  in  real 
estate  and  would  be  particularly  harmful  to 
those  forms  of  real  estate,  such  as  shopping 
centers,  customarily  occupied  an  a  net  lease 
arrangement. 

HARRY      NEWMAN,      JR..      PRESIDENT.      INTERNA- 
TIONAL   COUNCIL    OF    SHOPPING    CENTERS 

House  proposals  affecting  real  estate 

Expresses  support  for  the  basic  aims  of  the 
House  bill,  but  believes  it  contains  provisions 
having  grave  Implications  for  those  engaged 
m  the  development  of  shopping  centers. 

States  that  the  House  provisions  will  accel- 
erate the  existing  trend  toward  economic 
consideration  of  shopping  center  ownership 
in  the  hands  of  a  relatively  lew  large  finan- 
cial Institutions  and  big  corporations.  Be- 
lieves it  will  seriously  curtail  the  construc- 
tion of  small  shopping  centers,  which  would 
eliminate  a  sizable  number  of  the  almost  14 
million  new  low-skill  jobs  which  the  shop- 
ping center  Industry  would  otherwise  create 
by  1980. 

States  that  virtually  every  shopping  owner 
who  is  actively  operating  a  center  will  be 
subject  to  the  House  provision  limiting  In- 
terest deductions  because  practically  every 
shopping  center  in  the  country  and  its  leases 
qualify  as  "net  leases." 

Recommends  that  the  present  real  estate 
tax  Inducements  remain  in  effect,  but  that 
an   equitable  minimum   tax  law  be  enacted. 

PHILIP    N.    BROWNSTEIN.    ON    BEHALF    OF    THE 
COUNCIL    OF    HOUSING    PBODUCERS 

Accelerated  depreciation  and  recapture 
States  that  the  Council  was  gratified  that 
the  House  bill  recognized  the  need  for  con- 
tinuing accelerated  depreciation  for  new  res- 
idential construction  arid  the  encouragement 
given  to  rehabilitation  by  permitting  the 
amortization  of  these  expenditures  over  a 
60-month  period. 

Indicates  particular  concern  with  the  pro- 
posed elimination  of  accelerated  depreciation 
on  existing  residential  property  and  the 
treatment  of  rec?ptured  equity  as  ordinary 
income  to  the  extent  that  accelerated  depre- 
ciation has  been  taken  on  the  new  residential 
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property  during  the  period  of  Initial  owner- 
ship. 

States  also  concern  with  the  deprecia- 
tion formula  for  commercial  property  since 
residential  and  commercial  development 
often  go  hand-ln-hand.  Points  out  that  ade- 
quate commercial  facilities  are  essential  If 
residential  construction  Is  to  proceed  In  areas 
being  newly  developed. 

Points  out  that  the  major  supplier  of 
mortgage  credit  for  housing  are  the  thrift 
institutions  and  that  this  should  be  con- 
sidered when  the  committee  reviews  the  tax 
structure  of  these  Institutions. 

JOSEPH  F.  SEXTON,  CHAIRMAN,  FEDERAL  LEGIS- 
LATTVE  COMMITTEE,  NATIONAI.  APARTMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

Real  estate  depreciation  deductions  and 
recapture 

Recommends  retention  of  the  150  percent 
declining  balance  method  of  depreciation  on 
used  apartments.  Contends  that  the  straight- 
line  method  is  unre.-ilistlc  in  the  light  of  the 
long  useful  lives  the  Tre;»surv  has  insisted 
upon.  Argues  that  denial  of  the  150  percent 
method  will  seriously  Umit  the  resale  mar- 
ket, thereby  discouraging  the  development 
Of  new  apartment  buildings. 

■Objeoes-  to  the  recapture  of  all  gain  as 
ordinary-income  to  the  extent  of  the  depre- 
ciation taken  in  excess  of  straight-line  Ar- 
gues that  no  attempt  Is  made  to  differentiate 
between  the  short-term  holder  and  the  long- 
term  investor.  Recommends  that  during  the 
first  five  years  the  depreciation  in  excess  of 
straight-Hne  be  taxed  as  ordinary-  Income 
biit  thereafter  the  percentage  so  taxed  be 
reduced   1   percent  per  month. 

States  that  while  our  economy  grew  at  a 
rate  in  excess  of  5  percent  in  the  last  8  vears 
and  capital  investment  grew  at  a  rate  of  al- 
most  10  percent,  housing  starts  grew  at  a 
rate  of  only  one-half  of  1  percent.  Contends 
that   If   we   do   not   stimulate   housing    the 
shortages  will  be  further  compounded,  and 
rents  will  rise,  causing  extreme  dislocation 
to  our  economy  and  increasing  the  need  for 
subsidized  housing.  Ar-ues  that  we  should 
mcrease  the  supply  of  housing  through  tax 
incentives,  if  necessary,  rather  than  feduce 
It  by  eliminating  existing  incentives. 
Limit  on  tax  pirjcrences 
States  that  although  the  limit  on  tax  nref- 
ereiices    was    originally    devised    to    prevent 
high  income  persons  from  escaping  t^ation 
it  has  been  watered  down  so  that  its  prime 
target   is  real   estat^the   one   area   in  oTi^ 

backTh^.r''^  f.^' ?  '^"'^^  '^^  ''^'  ^he  cut^ 

CARTER  L.   BURGESS.   N.1TIONAL  CORPORATION   FOR 
HOUSING    PARTNERSHIPS 

Tax  treatment  of  real  estate 
States  that  private  Investment  in  the  de- 
velopment   Of    low.    and    moderate-income 
?W,^!  ^^^'^ently  depends  upon  aid  provided 

tL  ,r!«,  '^  '^^  ^'''"^'"S  Federal  income 
tax  treatment  of  real  estate  and  the  Federal 
housing  subsidy  programs.  Indicates  that  the 
changes  n  present  law  contained  in  he 
House  bill  will  eliminate  much  of  the  incen! 
tlve  .or  equity  investment  in  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing  and  substantially  re- 
duce entrepreneurial  interest  in  this  housing 
Points  out  that  although  the  House  bill 
recognizes  a  distinction  between  new  hous- 

^J.  ^'f,  "^^'^  '■^^1  ^«'*te  development  it 
eopardlzes  the  efforts  of  Congress  to  promote 
tne  pnvate  development  of  publicly  ^assisted 
housing  and  the  sale  of  such  housing  to  low- 
and  moderate-income  tenants  and  tenant 
oriented   organizations.   Indicates   that   this 

^«T  T.^  """^  ^^^"^  '^^  ^*t*°^  ^aces  Its 
greatest  housing  shortage  since  the  imme- 
diate postwar  years  and  when  the  demand 
for  housing  by  lower  income  families  is  par- 
ticularly acute.  ^ 


Inclusion  of  accelerated  depreciation  in  the 
limit  on  tax  preferei^ce 
States  that  the  Corporation  does  not  op- 
pose Inclusion  of  accelerated  depreciation  in 
the  proposed  limitation  on  tax  preferences. 
Recapture   rules 
Opposes  the  provision  in  the  House  bill  re- 
quiring the  recapture  of  depreciation  over 
stralght-Une,  unless  a  substitute  measure  Is 
adopted  permitting  Investors  to  sell  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  to  organizations  of 
tenants  on  a  basis  that  would  allow  them  to 
recover  their  Investments  after  taxes. 

Recornmendations  of  alternative  recapture 

provision 
Suggests  that  the  House  bill  be  amended 
to  pro-vide  that  upon  the  sale  of  a  publicly 
assisted  low-  or  moderate-income  housing 
project  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  persons  of 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing,  the  seller 
would  recognize  gain  for  Federal  Income  tax 
purposes  only  to  the  extent  that  the  amount 
realized  on  such  sale  exceeds  the  cost  as  de- 
termined under  section  1012  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 


September  26,  1909 

Believes  the  application  of  the  earnines 
and  profits  proposal  to  real  estate  investmen- 
trusts  would  frustrate  the  legislative  Intent 
expressed  when  the  special  provisions  for 
taxing  shareholders  of  such  trusts  were  pn 
acted  in  i960. 

Suggests  that  If  the  purposes  expressed  for 
the  enactment  of  the  real  estate  Investment 
trust  provisions  are  to  be  preserved  and 
continued,  then  the  proposed  rule  for  the 
determination  of  a  corporation's  earnings  and 
profits  available  for  dividend  purposes  should 
not  apply  to  the  shareholders  of  such  trusts 


September  26,  1969 
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Hobby  losses 
Believes  that  the  provision  In  the  House 
bill  might  be  interpreted  to  deny  to  indi- 
vidual Investors  the  right  to  use  tax  losses 
from  housing  investments  to  shelter  income 
from  orther  sources.  Suggests  that  clarlfjlng 
language  be  added  to  make  the  section  in- 
applicable to  investment  in  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income housing. 

Limitation  on  interest  deduction 
Believes  that  their  projects  will  meet  the 
criteria  contained  in  the  House  bill  on  the 
limitation  on  Interest  deductions,  but  sug- 
gests that  the  language  be  clarified  to  indi- 
cate that  such  projects  would  not  be  consid- 
ered Investment  property  and  that  Interest 
on  mortgage  Indebtedness  Incurred  would  not 
be  subject  to  the  proposed  limitation. 

BREWSTER    IVES.    MEMBER,    BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS, 
TENANT-OWNED  APARTMENT  ASSOCIATION  INC. 

Allocation  of  deductions 
Opposes  allocation  of  deductions  provision 
of  the  bill.  Points  out  that  most  of  the  al- 
locable deductions  are  not  related  to  the  pro- 
duction of  Income,  and  contends  that  the 
source  of  payment  has  no  bearing  on  whether 
they  should  be  allowed.  Argues  that  the 
proposal  will  cause  serious  financial  reverses 
to  cooperative  apartment  home  ownership 
and  will  stimulate  further  departures  to 
suburbia. 

Limitation  on  interest  deduction 
States  that  it  should  be  made  clear  in  the 
committee  report  that  the  limitation  on  in- 
terest deduction  does  not  apply  to  Interest  at- 
tributable to  the  ownership  of  a  cooperative 
apartment,  or  to  the  deduction  under  section 
216(a)  (2)  of  the  code.  Argues  that  such  In- 
terest is  similar  to  interest  on  home  mort- 
gages, which  is  specifically  described  in  the 
House  committee  report  as  interest  to  which 
the  limitation  does  not  apply. 

WILLIAM  H.  DOUGHTY,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  AS- 
SOCIATION or  REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT 
FUNDS 

Effect  of  accelerated  depreciation  of  real  es- 
tate on  earnings  and  profits 
Explains  that  under  the  House  bill  a  cor- 
poration which  uses  rapid  depreciation 
methods  may  deduct  only  straight-line  de- 
preciation In  computing  earnings  and  pro- 
fits— wilt  the  result  that  shareholders  may 
be  taxed  on  distributions  in  excess  of  those 
presently  taxed.  Explains  further  that  the 
Revenue  Code  defines  "corporation"  to  in- 
clude a  real  estate  Investment  trust,  even 
though  such  a  trust  is  not  taxed  on  Its  real 
estate  investment  trust  Income  if  It  dis- 
tributes 90  percent  or  more  of  that  Income  to 
its   shareiholders. 


CHALLENGE    TO    MILITARY 
SPENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  published  In  today's  New  York 
Times  contains  a  balanced  and  truthful 
statement  concerning  the  fight  many  of 
us  made  against  excessive  military- 
spending.  ■* 

The  editorial  points  out  that  we  have 
made  an  important  beginning,  it  notes 
that  the  original  requests  for  military 
authorizations  have  been  reduced  in  the 
Senate  to  $20  billion.  It  notes  that  we 
have  subjected  the  militar>'  and  its 
civilian  suppliers  to  unaccustomed 
scrutiny  and  have  made  them  squirm  It 
states  that  we  have  laid  the  grotmdwork 
for  more  extensive  reviews  not  onlv  of  the 
cost  but  of  the  rationale  of  arms  systems. 

But  it  also  notes  that  during  the  re- 
cent debate  many  Senators  reverted  to 
their  past  p.osition  and  were  willing  to 
approve  almost  anything  with  a  defense 
label.  It  rightfully  points  out  that  we 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  defense 
costs  are  brought  into  reasonable  balance 
and  correctly  notes  that: 

The  planes  and  ships  that  are  being  retired 
(by  Pentagon  order)  are  mostly  marginal  and 
obsolete. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  Senate 
and  the  countrj-  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Challenging  the  Pentagon 
The  Pentagon  has  announced  plans  to  cu' 
the  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps  by  70  00(3 
men  by  next  June  and  to  inactivate  22  naval 
vessels  and  209  aircraft  as  part  of  Defense 
Secretary  Melvin  R.  Laird's  effort  to  reduce 
military  spending  by  $3  billion  in  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Last  week  the  Senate  passed  a 
S20-bllllon  military  procurement  authoriza- 
tion bin  that  was  slightly  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion below  the  original  request. 

These  are  encouraging  signs  of  a  new  re- 
luctance In  the  White  House  and  on  Capitol 
HUl  to  give  the  Pentagon  aU  it  asks.  But 
these  modest  checks  on  military  spending 
do  not  add  up  to  a  really  significant  shift  in 
national  priorities. 

Even  when  Mr.  Laird's  target  of  3.25  million 
men  under  arms  is  reached,  the  United  States 
will  still  have  more  men  in  its  armed  forces 
than  China  and  only  slightly  less  than  the 
Soviet  Union  although  the  manpower  re- 
quirements of  both  Communist  countries 
should  be  greater  because  of  their  long,  dis- 
puted border.  The  planes  and  ships  that  are 
being  retired  are  mostly  marginal  and 
obsolete. 

As  for  the  procurement  cuts,  these  were 
principally  achieved  In  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  under  the  solicitous  eye  of  Chair- 
man John  Stennls  of  Mississippi  and  other 
long-time  supporters  of  the  Pentagon.  In 
floor    debate,    Chairman    Stennls    and    his 


friends  successfully  beat  back  attempts  to 
curb  such  dubious  and  costly  projects  as  the 
aiitlballistic  missile,  a  new  nuclear  carrier 
(total  cost  $12  billion  with  escorts!),  the 
C-5A  transport  plane  and  a  new  manned 
strategic  bomber  In  spite  of  shocking  dis- 
closures of  Pentagon  waste  and  serlotis 
doubts  raised  about  the  utility  of  some  of  the 
proposed  new  weapons  systems,  most  Sena- 
tors reverted  to  their  old  habit  of  plg-ln-a- 
poke  approval  of  anything  with  a  security 
Libel. 

Meanwhile,  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  reported  a  procurement  bill  of  $21 
billion.  Including  almost  $1  billion  more  for 
building  new  naval  vessels  than  the  Admin- 
istration had  requested  The  bill  is  exjiected 
to  pass  the  House  with  little  debate  next 
week. 

Congressional  challengers  of  unlimited  de- 
fense spending  have  made  an  important  be- 
ginning. They  have  subjected  the  military 
and  its  civilian  suppliers  to  unaccustomed 
scrutiny  and  have  made  them  squirm.  They 
have  laid  the  grotmdwork  for  more  extensive 
reviews  not  only  of  the  cost  but  of  the 
rationale  of  arms  systems.  But  they  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go  before  defense  costs  are 
brought  into  reasonable  balance  with  other 
Federal  activities,  many  of  which  are 
equally  important  to  the  nation's  long-run 
security. 


ARMS  CONTROL  AND 
DISARMAMENT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  June- 
July  issue  of  Word,  a  magazine  published 
by  the  National  Council  of  Catholic 
Women,  contains  a  most  thoughtful  and 
lucid  article  on  "Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament." The  author  is  the  Rever- 
end R.  C.  Spillane,  S.J.,  director  of  the 
Center  for  Peace  Research  at  Creighton 
University  in  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Father  Spillane  points  out  that  the 
need  is  greater  than  ever  for  "individual 
concern  and  support  for  intelligent 
efforts  toward  arms  control  and  disarm- 
ament." He  suggests  that  this  has  be- 
come an  economic  as  well  as  a  moral 
imperative. 

Father  Spillane  does  not  propose  imi- 
lat€ral  disarmament,  as  some  suggest. 
He  concludes  that: 

Disarmament  with  security  is  the  only  pol- 
icy rational  men — American  or  Russian — 
can  follow. 

He  emphasizes  the  words  "with  secu- 
rity." 

He  insists — and  I  agree — that  the  in- 
dividual citizen  has  a  duty  to  educate 
himself  on  the  subject  of  disarmament, 
so  that  armed  with  the  facts  he  will  be 
better  able  to  aid  in  solvina  the  prob- 
lem and  be  better  equipped  to  add  to 
a  meaningful  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
(By  R.  C.  SpUlane) 

The  United  States  (and  perhaps  the  Soviet 
Union)  can  achieve  one  goal  through  a  con- 
centrated national  effort  over  the  span  of 
one  decade  while  the  far  more  lmp>ortant 
goal  of  international  harmony  remains  be- 
yond man's  reach. 

In  1961  President  Kennedy  pledged  an 
.American  moon-landing  by  the  end  of  the 
decade.  The  same  year  saw  the  estabUsb- 
ment  of  a  new  government  agency  to  ex- 
plore  diplomatic    and    technological    means 


by  which  this  nation,  through  its  chief  ex- 
ecutive, could  make  substantial  progress  in 
the  "new  old  frontier"  of  a  world  without 
war.  The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  ( ACDA)  since  1961  hae  negotiated  in- 
ternational agreements  which,  while  In  no 
way  as  spectacular  as  a  moon  landing,  may 
prove  to  have  more  lasting  benefits  to  all 
men:  the  control  and  eventual  elimination 
of  nuclear  weapons.  If  the  International 
community  can  create  machinery  to  avoid 
nuclear  warfare,  other  threats  to  human 
sur\-lval  in  the  form  of  chemical  or  blologl- 
can  weapons  can  likewise  be  controlled  or 
removed. 

But  the  United  States  and,  Indeed,  the 
Soviet  Union  as  well,  is  comwiltted  to  more 
than  nuclear  arms  control  and  disarmament. 
It  Is  the  official  policy  of  both  superpowers 
to  work  toward  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament. Unrealistic  though  this  may 
sound  in  a  cold-war  atmosphere  bristling 
with  present  inventories  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  delivery  systems  capable  of  destroying 
all  mankind  AND  with  both  governments 
feverishly  at  work  to  augment  this  capabil- 
ity, disarmament  with  security  Is  the  only 
policy  rational  men — American  or  Russian — 
can  follow. 

It  Is  equally  apparent  to  the  policy-maker 
and  the  "average"  citizen  alike  that  the  re- 
verse of  disarmament,  the  arms  race,  has 
become  unacceptably  expensive  both  in  terms 
of  its  cost  and  in  what  could  be  done  with 
these  resources  to  develop  the  potential  of 
man  in  society,  national  or  global.  No  one 
needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  expanding  U.S. 
defense  budget.  This  year  the  defense  budget 
is  over  $80-biUlon.  In  1961  and  1962  the  de- 
fense bvidget  was  in  the  $40-billlon  range. 
Part  of  the  increase  can  be  blamed  on  infla- 
tion, more  of  it  represents  the  agonizing 
burden  of  Vietnam;  but  too  much  is  directly 
attributable  to  the  head-to-head  competi- 
tion Ijetween  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  for  superiority  (not  sufficiency) 
In  strategic  i:uclear  capability. 

Who  pays  for  these  presently  operational 
and  proposed  multl-bllllon-dollar  programs 
which,  if  actually  used,  would  destroy  human 
society  as  we  now  know  it?  The  federal  In- 
come tax — individual  and  corporate — pro- 
vides funds  to  pay  for  roughly  half  the  en- 
tire national  budget.  It  Is  a  remarkable  co- 
incidence to  discover  that.  In  the  past  few 
years,  the  defense  budget  is  almost  matched 
by  the  Income  tax  This  year  the  federal  gov- 
ernment expects  to  collect  a  little  over  $50- 
billion  by  taxes  on  individual  incomes,  an- 
other $30-blllion  from  taxes  on  corporate 
income. 

On  the  personal  or  individual  level  no  one 
needs  to  be  convinced  of  the  high  cost  of 
government,  federal,  state  or  local;  and  he 
can  see  easily  that  higher  defense  spending 
will  take  greater  bites  out  of  his  income  dol- 
lar. That  is  why  individual  concern  and 
support  for  intelligent  efforts  toward  arms 
control  and  disarmament  becomes  an  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  a  moral  imperative. 

International  efforts  for  arms  control 
and  or  disarmament  have  become  almost 
commonplace  in  this  century,  and  the  inci- 
dence of  failure  needs  no  elaboration.  But 
with  the  new  weaponry  developed  since 
World  War  II.  humanity  can  now  destroy  It- 
self In  a  matter  of  hours.  It's  another  ball 
game.  This  Is  the  reason  for  the  almost  con- 
tinual conferences  among  nations  of  the 
world  to  prevent  global  catastrophe  by  nu- 
clear weapons.  If  the  world  community  can 
agree  upon  acceptable  safeguards  to  prevent 
nuclear  war,  mankind  through  its  govern- 
ments may  survive  long  enough  to  continue 
the  age-old  search  for  security  against  con- 
ventional warfare. 

Nuclear  arms  control  has  been  the  over- 
riding concern  of  the  nations  that  constitute 
the  Qghteen  Nation  Disarmament  Commit- 
tee (ENDC)  which  has  met  regularly  In 
Geneva  since  Its  creation  In  1961.  Of  the  five 
nuclear  pwDwers,  Red  China  has  refused  to 
Join  and  France  withdrew  from  official  par- 
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tlclpatlon  when  General  de  Gaulle  decided 
that  such  participation  might  compromise 
his  nation's  program  to  acquire  an  independ- 
ent nuclear  capabUlty.  Despite  the  lack  of 
cooperation  by  France  and  China.  ENDC  has 
given  the  world  significant  hopes  for  the  con- 
trol of  nuclear  arms  and  ultimate  cutbacks  in 
present  armaments.  Starting  with  the  Partial 
Test-Ban  Treaty  in  1963.  ENDC  has  worked 
out  international  agreement  to  guard  against 
the  use  and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  space  and  has  more  recently  concluded  the 
Non-Prollferation  Treaty  which  was  ratified 
by  the  U.S.  Senate  earlier  this  year.  ENDC  Is 
currently  discussing  treaty  drafts  to  bar  the 
emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion on  the  ocean-floor,  and  next  on  the 
agenda  Is  an  agreement  to  limit  the  size  of 
underground  nuclear  tests. 

The  most  Important  thing  any  citizen  can 
do  on  the  subject  of  disarmament  Is  to  edu- 
cate himself.  One  must  find  out  wliat  the 
problems  are,  who — Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions, public  and  private — are  working  in  the 
area,  and  what  they  have  said  or  are  doing. 
Only  then  can  one,  individually  or  collec- 
tively, hope  to  Influence  the  makers  of  gov- 
ernment policy. 

Organizations  such  as  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Catholic  Women  with  other  divisions 
of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  particularly 
those  of  United  Nations  Affairs  and  World 
Justice  and  Peace,  issue  publications  or  other 
releases  on  the  subject  of  disarmament. 
Membership  In  local  chapters  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association  and  especially  of  the 
United  Nations  Association  of  the  U.S.A.  of- 
fers unequalled  opportunities  for  information 
and  action.  Specialized  reports  in  the  field  of 
dlsarmaxnent  can  be  obtained  at  minimal 
cost  from  the  Disarmament  Issues  Committee 
of  the  United  Nations  Association  of  the 
U.S-A.  (345  East  46th  St.,  New  York,  NY. 
10017).  The  best  single  document  on  govern- 
ment activity  in  this  field  is  the  annual 
'■RepKjrt  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency."  The  current  8th  Annual 
Report  of  A.CU.A..  Publication  51.  can  be 
purchased  from  the  U.S.  Qoveroment  Print- 
ing Office  for  40  cents. 

More  important  than  knowledge,  perhaps, 
is  the  spirit  that  motivates  human  thought 
and  action.  An  understanding  of  human 
frailties,  permeated  with  an  habitual  respect 
and  affection  based  on  the  principle  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  is  essential  to  even  the 
smallest  steps  toward  a  world  of  Justice  and 
peace. 

WILL  THE   1970  CENSUS  INVADE 
OUR  PRR'ACY? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sun- 
day. September  21,  issue  of  Family 
Weekly  magazine,  contains  an  article 
written  by  me  entitled  "Will  the  1970 
Census  Invade  Our  Privacy?" 

In  reply  to  the  title  question,  the  ad- 
ministration spokesman  on  this  matter, 
Mr.  A.  Ross  Eckler,  says  "No."  It  is  a 
natural  reply  from  one  in  his  position. 
His  Bureau  of  vast  computers  operates 
on  a  very  narrow  definition  of  personal 
privacy  as  involving  only  a  problem  of 
confldentiaUty. 

My  reply  to  the  question  as  spelled  out 
in  this  article  is  an  emphatic  "Yes."  I 
say  this  because  I  believe  that  in  this  era 
of  computers  which  make  it  so  much 
easier  to  conduct  surveys,  to  extract  and 
coerce  information  of  all  kinds  from  cit- 
izens, the  problem  of  privacy  involved 
in  this  matter  is  essentially  one  of  first 
amendment  freedoms  It  involves  the 
right  not  to  be  coerced  to  speak  against 
our  will  about  our  personal  and  family 
affairs,  our  thoughts  and  attitudes,  or 
our  community  activities. 

In  addition  to  these  first  amendment 
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problems,  it  has  become  clear  that  decen- 
nial census  forms,  the  many  other  stat- 
utory census  surveys,  the  thousands  of 
statistical  surveys  run  by  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  all  raise  serious  constitu- 
tional issues.  There  is,  for  instance,  the 
principle  that  the  law  should  apply 
equally  to  all  persons  in  like  circum- 
stances. Why  should  some  citizens  be 
subject  to  ciiminal  and  civil  penalties 
and  not  others?  Why  should  some  be 
selected  for  harassment  and  coercion  to 
supply  information  about  themselves 
and  not  others? 

There  is,  furthermore,  a  constitutional 
question  of  the  legality  of  the  actions  of 
administrative  officials  who,  in  their  own 
unfettered  discretion,  create  a  new 
penalty  every  time  they  sanction  a  new 
survey  questionnaire  or  add  a  new  ques- 
tion to  an  old  form. 

Finally,  there  is  the  basic  constitu- 
tional principle  that  the  people  have  a 
right  to  know  when  reply  to  a  foiTn  is 
voluntary  and  when  it  is  not.  They  have 
a  right  to  know  why  the  information  on  a 
snrveyform  is  needed  and  precisely  what 
will  be'Hbne  with  it.  They  have  a  right 
to  honest  answers  to  their  honest  ques- 
tions. 

In  return,  I  believe  the  American  peo- 
ple will  provide  honest  answers  to  the 
Government's  honest  questions.. 

I  especially  wanted  to  bring  this  article 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  because  of 
the  amount  of  mail  It  seems  to  be  stimu- 
lating. Just  this  morning,  for  uistance,  I 
received  favorable  letters  of  support  from 
Wilmington,  N.C.:  Orofino,  Idaho;  Hol- 
lywood, Calif,:  Ridgewood,  N.J.;  Bonita 
Springs,  Fla.;  Sacramento.  Calif:  Cham- 
paign, 111.:  and  Elizabethton,  Tenn. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  and  letter  which  I  received  from 
a  woman  in  Champaign,  111.,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Will  the  1970  Census  Inv.^de  Ottr 
Priv.acy?  Yi::s 
I  By  Senator  Sam  .1.  Ervin.  Jr.) 
Do   you    feel    strongly    that    your   personal 
and  financial  affairs  are  nobody  else's  busi- 
ness?  That   the   First  Amendment  protects 
not  only  your  right  to  speak  but  also  to  keep 
silent  about  yourself  That  a  man's  home 
is    guaranteed     him    by    the    Constitution? 
That  he  should  not  be  coerced  into  disclos- 
ing what  goes  on  inside  unless  he  chooses  to? 
Do  Governmental  threats  of  fines  and  jail 
sentences  for  declining  to  answer  questions 
about  such  intimate  matters  strike  you  as 
being  devious? 

If  so,  you  are  squarely  in  the  American 
tradlt.on— and  also  out  of  step  with  the 
creeping  erosion  of  these  basic  freedoms 
underlying  our  1970  Census.  It  underlies  as 
well,  hundreds  of  •mini-censuses"  that  our 
Census  Bureau  conducts  for  Itself  and  scores 
of  Government  agencies  between  the  big 
decennial  head  counts  authorized  bv  the 
Constitution. 

These  statistical  surveys  are  usually  un- 
Icnown  yet  cover  a  very  diversified  range  of 
social  and  economic  categories.  No  or  incor- 
rect responses  can  carry  fines  up  to  S500  and 
a  60-day  jail  sentence.  These  threats  are 
made  openly  or  hinted  at.  but  all  are  highly 
questionable  constitutionally. 

Lately,  however,  thousands  of  disturbed 
and  angry  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life  have 
been  protesting  to  Senators  and  Congress- 
men. They  want  guidance  and  remedial  ac- 


tion to  bring  this  dangerous.  Indiscriminate 
trenfl  under  control. 

A  minister  wrote  me  recently,  saying,  "I 
am  deeply  concerned,  not  because  of  the 
census   or   because   there   are   more   than    120 

questions  but  over  the  requirement  that  one 
must  answer  all  questions  such  as  Do  you 
have  a  flush  toilet?'  or  be  subject  to  fine  or 
imprisonment.  This  Is  the  tactic  of  a  police 
state!  I  am  tempted  to  make  a  test  case  of 
this  Invasion  of  privacy  by  refusing  to  answer 
someiof  the  questions.  I  am  not  sure,  though, 
if  my  congregation  would  want  their  pastor 
to  be  a  convict!" 

A  doctor  who  sells  his  house  is  fine-combed 
for  data  about  his  financial  affairs  totally 
unreliBted  to  the  real-estate  disposal.  For  in- 
stance, "How  many  passenger  automobiles 
are  ou-ned  or  regularly  used  by  members  of 
your  household?"  A  disabled  veteran  becomes 
anxlotis  about  the  possible  lass  of  his  dis- 
ability benefits  if  he  does  not  complete  a 
Government  questionnaire  which  is  accom- 
panied by  an  authoritative-looking  letter 
that  te  subtly  threatening. 

Wlien  people  fall  to  knuckle  under  im- 
mediately, they  receive  stern  follow-up  let- 
ters, i  reminder  by  certified  mall,  then  phone 
calls. , 

Truje,  our  Government's  search  for  Infor- 
mation Is  frequently  In  a  good  cause  because 
of  the  increasingly  complex  problems  of  gov- 
ernment. And  such  a  task  does  demand 
statistical  information  of  considerable  ac- 
curacy, if  only  for  the  original  Census  pur- 
poses of  apportioning  Congress  and  the  state 
legislatures,  and  of  distributing  Federal 
lunds. 

With    tlxe    1970    Census,    we    will    deploy 
150,000  census  takers  and  62  million  forms  to 
insure  as  thorough  a  canvass  as  possible  of 
America's  households,  A  new  mail-out/ mail- 
back  technique  will  carry  the  questionnaires 
to  about  60  percent  of  our  homes,  and  one 
in  five  of  those  homes  will  receive  the   "long 
form"  with  its  67  subjects  and  120  questions. 
The   cost   of   this   effort   is   not  excessive, 
about  SI   a  head  or,   for  our  estimated  206 
million  people,  more  than  $200  million.  But 
a^  Congressman  Jackson  E.  Betts  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Statistics  has 
pointed  out,  "'should  a  significant  number  of 
people   remain   uncoimted   because   they  do 
not  have  the  eighth-grade  education  to  resd 
the    complex    form,    object   to   some   of   the 
overly  personal  questions,  or  resist  the  harass- 
ment oif  penalties,  the  coBt  of  the  1970  Census 
will  skyrocket." 

Con^essman  Betts,  who  Is  supported  by 
more  than  100  of  his  colleagues  in  aji  effort 
to  obtattn  census  reforms  that  include  repeal 
of  the  penalty  provisions,  points  to  the  5.6 
million  people  who  were  missed  in  the  1C60 
Census.  ""If  the  mail  returns  from  the  motet 
recent  pretest  city,  Trenton,  N.J..  form  a  na- 
tional trend,"  he  warns,  "the  number  of 
those  tot  counted  will  be  staggering  In 
Trenton,  only  65  percent  returned  "their 
lorms.  If  projected  nationwide,  this  would 
mean  that  more  than  70  million  might  not  be 
counted  in  the  first  tabulation." 

We  can  afford  perhaps  even  less  the  steady 
breakdown  of  privacy  which  the  computeriza- 
tion of  personal  data  bv  Government  agen- 
cies entails.  The  Census  Bureau  claims  that 
it  has  «,  flawless  record  for  confidentiality 
one  ouljsuinding  example  of  which  was  its' 
refusal  to  permit  Government  access  to  its 
records  to  facilitate  the  round-up  of  Japa- 
nese-Americans at  the  start  of  Worid  War  II 
But  the  agencies  to  which  it  makes  its  data 
tapes  available  seldom  maintain  the  same 
strict  rules. 

Moreov^er.  regulations  now  require  that  the 
computer  systems  of  all  Government  agen- 
cies interface.  So  while  we  have  managed  to 
delay  the  establishment  of  a  National  Data 
Bank,  with  built-in  privacy  safeguards  we 
already  have  one  fully  operating  through  this 
federal-agency  computer  network. 
There   is   a   need   to   distinguish   between 
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confidentiality  and  privacy.  The  former  <s 
the  protection  afforded  people  1)  when  it  is 
desirable  for  them  to  be  free  to  communicate 
between  each  other  (as  in  a  husband-wife 
relation):  or  2 )  to  accomplish  some  good 
one  should  be  able  to  make  a  statement  with  ' 
out  feer  of  it  being  divulged  by  the  one  to 
whom  it  is  made  las  physician  and  patient 
or  attorney  and  client).  Under  this  princlDie 
of  confidentiality,  the  Census  Bureau  when 
it  acquires  information  for  a  demonstrated 
public  need,  is  under  a  legal  obligation  not 
to  reveal  the  information  to  others. 

Within  the  realm  of  privacy,  however  are 
those  personal  matters  that  one  should'  not 
be  compelled  to  disclose  to  anyone  against 
his  will.  "gainst 

Too  often,  the  Government  compels  citi- 
zens to  disclose  personal  data  for  statistical 
purposes  without  sufficient  proof  of  need 
And  there  usually  is  no  assurance  of  con- 
fidentiality. 

In  this  decade  about  to  close,  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  mushroom  growth  of  data-coUectinK 
programs,  side  by  side  with  sophisticated 
surveillance  techniques,  and  a  rapidly  spread- 
ing  trend  tow^ard  computerization  of  Govern- 
ment files  about  the  individual.  In  the  pnx'. 
ess,  things  have  moved  much  too  fast 

Now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to  impose 
controls  and  standards.  In  the  Senate.  1  have 
proposed  a  bill  to  delete  the  penalUes  for  not 
answering  personal  questions  in  the  decen- 
nial and  other  censuses  unless  the  answers 
are  needed  for  standard  constitutional  pur- 
poses. TThls  bill  also  would  protect  a  person.s 
right  to  ignore  an  unwarrojued,  prlvacy- 
invadlng.  Government  statistical  question- 
naire unless  it  meets  certain  stand.-irds  set 
by  Congress.  For  example,  the  recipient  of  a 
voluntary  form  must  be  informed  that  his 
response  Is  voluntary,  the  specific  need  for 
the  information,  and  to  what  use  it  will  be 
put. 

I  am  convinced  that  Americans  are  a  law- 
abiding  people  and  that  they  will  respond 
to  a  legitimate  and  reasonable  Governmental 
request  for  sutistical  assistance.  Free  men 
in  a  free  society  need  not  be  threatened. 

September  22,  1969 
Dear  Senator  Ervin  :  In  our  Sunday  paper 
of  yesterday,  an  article  titled  '"Will  the  1970 
Census  Invade  Our  Privacy?"',  to  which  vour 
picture  and  name  was  attached,  I  wish  to 
compliment  you  on  your  stand,  and  also  hope 
the  wishes  of  the  taxpayers  will  be  considered 
to  halt  this  Invasion, 

Did  you  know  that  It  has  begun  in  Wis- 
consin? I  know  of  a  small  town  under  700 
population  where  one  person  living  alone  has 
been  visited  four  times  and  been  asked  pene- 
trating questions  and  was  told  bv  the  lady 
census  taker  .she  would  be  back  four  more 
times  in  spring  of  1970. 
This  is  called  harassment — Is  it  not? 
Sincerely  yours. 


>inc 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  MR.  JAMES 
JACKSON 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  Mr.  James  Jackson, 
president  of  the  tribal  council  of  the 
Quinault  Indians  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr,  Jackson  has  been  selected  to 
receive  the  Indian  Achievement  Award 
which  is  awarded  annually  to  an  out- 
standing Indian  leader.  The  importance 
of  the  award  is  signified  by  the  fact  that 
both  tne  past  and  present  Commissioners 
of  Indian  Affairs  have  received  the  award 
in  previous  years, 

Mr.  Jackson  has  demonstrated  by  his 
dynamic  leadership  that  Indian  self-de- 
termination is  far  more  than  a  hollow 
promise  or  a  glib  phrase  of  Government 


officials.  Among  his  many  accomplish- 
ments are  a  new  tribal  fish  hatchery,  a 
mutual  self-help  housing  program,  a 
public  health  clinic,  and  one  of  the  most 
unique  and  promising  public  school  pro- 
grams for  Indian  children  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Indian  Education  Subcommittee 
which  I  chair,  visited  the  Tahola  school 
on  the  Quinault  Reservation  in  the 
spring  of  1968,  and  listened  to  testimony 
from  one  of  its  Indian  school  board  mem- 
bers in  our  hearings  at  Portland.  This 
school  has  an  all-Indian  school  board, 
substantial  community  involvement,  and 
an  innovative  cun-iculum  which  respects 
cultural  differences  and  strengthens  In- 
dian identity.  I  congratulate  Mr.  Jackson 
on  his  award  and  the  development  of  one 
of  the  finest  public  school  programs  for 
Indian  children  in  the  United  States. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  HI— A 
SENSIBLE  PLAN  FOR  MEETING  AN 
EMERGENCY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr,  President,  we 
have  been  shocked  and  saddened  by  the 
many  lives  that  were  lost  and  the  im- 
mense property  damage  done  by  Hurri- 
cane Camille  and  the  recent  Virginia 
floods.  These  two  major  natural  disasters 
dramatically  emphasize  the  importance 
of  Federal  emergency  loans,  such  as 
those  made  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, to  ranchers  and  farmers 
who  are  victims  of  these  tragedies. 

In  disasters  such  as  Hurricane  Camille 
and  the  Virginia  floods,  local  banks  and 
credit  institutions  are  not  equipped  to 
cope  with  the  large  demands  for  financial 
help.  Without  emergency  loans  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  many 
farmers  and  ranchers  would  be  unable 
to  replant  their  crops,  replace  their  live- 
stock, and  rebuild  their  homes.  They 
would  be  left  in  an  impossible  financial 
situation  with  no  place  to  turn  for  help. 

At  present  the  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram of  the  Federal  Home  Administra- 
tion is  in  serious  difficulty.  The  emer- 
gency credit  revolving  fund  from  which 
the  Federal  Home  Administration  makes 
emergency  loans  to  disaster-stricken 
farmers  and  ranchers  is  exhausted.  As 
of  March  20,  1969,  there  were  approved 
loan  applications  totaling  SI 7  million 
which  could  not  be  made  because  of  a 
lack  of  funds.  Since  the  emergency  credit 
revolving  fund  does  not  receive  an  an- 
nual appropriation,  it  is  imperative  that 
Congress  take  immediate  action  so  that 
this  necessary  loan  program  can  con- 
tinue. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  <  Mr.  McGovern  •  has  introduced 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  111  which  would 
provide  funds  to  continue  the  Farm 
Home  Administration's  emergency  loan 
program.  This  joint  resolution  would  au- 
thorize the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  make  temporary  advances  to  the 
emergency  credit  revolving  fimd  up  to 
S25  million.  These  advances  "would  be  re- 
paid with  interest  out  of  subsequent  ap- 
propriations. This  is  a  sound  and  sensi- 
ble method  of  meeting  this  emergency 
and  I  am  proud  to  lend  my  support  to 
this  joint  resolution. 

I  urge  Senators  to  support  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  111. 


VIETNAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  open  letter  to  Congress 
from  the  bereaved  father  of  a  marine 
who  died  of  a  disease  contracted  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  letter  speaks  for  itself.  I  add  only 
my  strong  personal  belief  that  we,  the 
Congress,  can  and  should  take  all  pos- 
sible action  to  require  the  executive  to 
end  the  unnecessao*  and  immoral  war  in 
Vietnam  without  further  delay.  The  au- 
thor of  this  letter.  Mr,  Frank  H.  Mentz, 
of  Sheridan,  Ark.,  has  appealed  both  to 
our  conscience  and  to  our  sense  of  consti- 
tutional responsibility.  What  is  our  an- 
swer? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  open 
letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

An    Open   Letter   to   the   Congress   of   the 
Untfed  States 

We  wish  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  their 
continuing  inactivity  in  regard  to  their 
Constitutional  responsibilities  regarding  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Because  of  your  inactivity  towards  stop- 
ping our  participation  in  this  useless  and 
senseless  war.  we  liave  lost  our  only  son,  and 
only  child,  to  a  Vietnam  contracted  disease. 

In  fact,  because  I  am  an  only  son  of  an 
only  son,  the  senseless  death  of  our  son  will 
eliminate  our  family  name  for  all  time. 

Yes,  we  know  we  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  have  lost  a  loved  one  in  this  nonsensical 
war — and  that  makes  it  even  more  senseless 

How,  Gentlemen,  can  you  Justify  the  loss 
of  over  45,000  young  American  lioys"  lives  in 
that  liell-on-earth  for  what  we  have  gotten 
in  return,  or  ever  hope  to  get  in  return?  In 
fact,  Gentlemen,  how  can  you  fxasslbly  sleep 
at  night  when  you  know  that  you  have  been 
able  all  along  to  stop  this  useless  slaughter. 
if  by  no  other  means,  than  to  stop  the  flow 
of  money  to  the  Armed  Forces 

If  I  understand  our  Constitution  correctly, 
no  ITesident  of  the  United  States  has  the 
right  to  commit  anywhere  near  the  numb«r 
of  troops  being  used  in  Vietnam  combat  on 
foreign  soil,  without  first  obtaining  the  full 
sanction  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  Yet  you  have 
stood  by  and  let  three  successive  Presidents 
do  Just  exactly  that. 

And,  Gentlemen,  for  every  week  you  con- 
tinue to  sit  on  your  hands,  another  200-300 
or  more  American  boys  die  over  there — and 
for  what. 

If  this  were  a  war  where  our  National  Se- 
curity was  at  stake.  I,  and  I"m  sure  most  of 
the  other  parents,  wives,  and  children,  who 
have  lost  a  loved  one.  would  accept  the  in- 
evitable jxisslbility  that  such  a  thing  could 
and  must  happen  to  some  of  us. 

But  to  lose  one  to  a  .jpar  that  has  no  more 
connection  to  our  national  security  than 
tills  one  has — only  an  imbecile  would  believe 
that  it  was  necessary.  In  fact,  it's  nothing 
short  of  criminal  on  your  part  that  you  sit 
idly  by  and  let  this  national  disgrace  con- 
tinue. 

I  know  tliat  In  all  probability,  if  this  let- 
ter is  ever  read  to  you,  it  will  continue  to  fall 
on  deaf  ears — as  all  pleas  to  date  have — be- 
cause I  am  just  another  of  tliose  poor  saps 
of  a  good  American  citizen  who  continue  to 
believe  in  this  country.  But  for  the  memory 
of  my  son.  I  had  to  try  to  save  some  other 
boy  like  him  It  won't  bring  my  son  back, 
but  I  can  now  better  live  v^ith  myself  be- 
cause I  tried. 

I  wonder  just  how  many  of  you  have  lost 
a  son  to  the  Vietnam  fiasco?  Maybe,  God  for- 
bid, if  enough  of  you  did,  you  would  do  what 
your  oath  of  office  expects  of  you. 

In  God's  name.  Gentlemen,  bring  our  boys 
home — not  In  1970  or  1971 — but  now. 

Prank   H,   Mentz, 


ARTICLE  nic'  OF  THE  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION  DOES  NOT  ABRIDGE 
FREE  SPEECH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ar- 
ticle III  of  the  Genocide  Convention  lists 
the  following  acts  as  punishable  under 
the  convention:  the  crime  of  genocide  it- 
self, conspiracy  to  commit  genocide,  at- 
tempt to  commit  genocide,  complicity  in 
genocide,  and  direct  and  public  incite- 
ment to  commit  genocide. 

Objections  liave  been  i-aised  to  article 
III'Ci's  prohibition  against  "direct  and 
public  incitement  to  commit  genocide," 
The  objection  is  that  by  making  such 
conduct  criminal  the  Senate  might  run 
afoul  of  the  first  amendment  of  the 
Constitution.  That  amendment  guaran- 
tees that  the  rights  of  free  s!>eech  and 
freedom  of  the  press  must  not  be 
abridged. 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
consistently  recognized  that  even  rights 
as  sacred  as  fi-ee  speech  and  freedom  of 
the  press  are  not  completely  unlimited. 
Public  safety  and  jiublic  order  cannot 
be  endangei-ed  in  the  name  of  free  speech. 
Shouting  "fire"  in  a  public  theater,  for 
example,  obviously  cannot  be  condoned— 
Schenck  against  United  States,  Similarly, 
the  Supreme  Coui't  has  held  thaf  speech 
cannot  be  tolerated  if  it  repi-e.sents  a  di- 
rect and  immediate  danger  that  the  U.S. 
Government  will  be  overthrown — Dennis 
against  United  States. 

Tliese  cases  have  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  "clear  and  pre.sent  dancer": 
namely,  that  the  right  of  free  speech 
shall  not  be  abridged  unless  or  until  the 
speech  amounts  to  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  society.  Quite  clearly,  a  direct 
and  public  incitement  to  commit  eeno- 
cide  would  represent  a  "c'ear  and  present 
danger"  to  society,  and  therefore  falls 
outside  the  ambit  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  valid  objec- 
tion to  article  III'ci  of  the  Genocide 
Convention,  or  to  any  other  article  of 
the  convention,  I  urpe  the  Senntc  to  act 
now  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention, 


IN  MEMORIAM:  NICOLA  PETKOV 
"THE  BRAVEST  DEMOCRAT  OF 
ALL" 

Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  President.  Sept<:'mbei" 

23  marked  the  22d  anniversar>'  of  the 
execution  of  Nicola  Petkov.  leader  of  the 
democratic  forces  in  Bulgaria,  by  the 
Bulgarian  Communist  regime. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  we  in  the 
Senate  should  mark  this  anniversary  by 
retelling  the  stor>-  of  Petkov's  hei'oic  life 
and  tragic  death,  and  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  into  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
an  article  captioned  "Bravest  Democrat 
of  All,"  which  appeared  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  for  December  1947.  The 
article  was  written  by  Dr.  Georci  M. 
Dimitrov.  Petkov's  chief  colleague  in  the 
fight  against  the  Communist  takeover  of 
Bulgaria,  who  today  heads  the  Bulgarian 
National  Committee,  the  Supreme  lib- 
eration body  in  exile. 

The  number  of  martyrs  to  Communist 
tyranny  must  by  now  be  numbered  in  the 
many  millions,  llie  great  majointy  of 
these  were  little  people  who  did  not  seek 
martyrdom,  who  barely  understood  "what 
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was  happening  to  their  country,  but  who 
paid  with  their  lives  because  they  re- 
sisted some  aspect  of  the  total  tyranny 
of  communism. 

However,  there  have  been  many  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  conscious  martyrs  who 
did  understand  the  forces  they  were  up 
against  and  who  knew  only  too  well  the 
terrible  personal  danger  of  opposing 
them.  Of  all  those  who  knowingly  chose 
martyrdom  in  preference  to  surrender, 
there  was  no  more  heroic  or  tragic  figure 
than  Nicola  Petkov. 

I  would  recommend  the  story  of  Nicola 
Petkov's  martyrdom  in  particular  to 
those  who  tell  us  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communists  are  basically  nation- 
alists and  to  those  who  urge  that  we  im- 
pose a  coalition  goverament  on  our  South 
Vietnamese  allies. 

As  Dr.  Dimitrov  pointed  out  in  his  ar- 
ticle : 

No  man  believed  more  sincerely  In  the  pos- 
sibility of  collaborating  with  the  Soviets 
than  did  Nicola  Petkov.  No  man  paid  more 
dearly  Xor  this  belief.  No  man  conducted  him- 
aell  wUh  greater  courage  when  once  he  dis- 
covered his  error,  nor  confrsnted  his  execu- 
tors with  greater  dignity. 

The  article  tells  the  storj'  of  the 
traitorous  invasion  of  Bulgaria  by  the 
Red  army  in  September  of  1944.  On  Sep- 
tember 1,  the  pro- Axis  goverrmient  of 
Bagrianov  was  overthrown.  On  Septem- 
ber 6,  the  new  government  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Moraviev  decided  to  declare  war  on 
Germany,  in  support  of  the  Allies.  But 
2  days  later,  on  September  8.  the  Soviet 
Union  declared  war  on  Bulgaria  and  the 
Red  army  poured  over  its  frontiers. 

The  article  also  tells  the  story  of  the 
"salami"  tactics  which  the  Communists 
employed  to  weaken  and  finally  destroy 
and  illegalize  all  those  parties  and  or- 
ganizations that  opposed  them. 

They  began  with  blandishments,  and 
with  talk  of  coalition  government.  On 
January  21,  1945.  for  example.  Commu- 
nist Vice  Premier  Dobre  Tarpeshev 
gushed : 

If  I  were  a  woman,  I  can  think  of  no  one 
I  would  rather  marry  than  Nicola  Petkov. 

But  soon  the  blandishments  gave  way 
to  demsmds;  the  demands  gave  way  to 
threats:  and  finally,  the  threats  were 
superseded  by  the  most  inhimian  kind  of 
political  terror. 

The  article  contains  the  text  of  a  letter 
written  by  Petar  Koev,  one  of  Nicola 
Petkov's  chief  lieutenants,  before  he 
finally  confessed  to  the  Communist  po- 
lice. This  letter  is  a  remarkable  docu- 
ment to  which  I  want,  in  particular,  to 
call  attention: 

They  reduce  you  to  a  state  of  utter  moral 
and  physical  prostration — 


Said  Koev's  letter — 
In    which    you    become    indifferent    to    your 
fate  and  to  life  itself,  so  that  you  desire  some 
solution — any   solution — so    long    as    It    will 
put  an  end  to  the  intolerable  suffering. 

Koev  described  how  he  was  kept  in 
solitary  confinement  for  21  days  on  a 
diet  of  bread  and  water  before  being 
interrogated;  how  he  was  then  interro- 
gated for  5  days  without  interruption, 
for  24  hours  a  day,  standing  handcuffed 
in  the  middle  of  the  room;  how  he  was 
trussed  and  beaten  on  the  soles  of  his 
feet  for  hours  on  end;  and  how  these 


crude  physical  tortures  were  supple- 
mented with  refined  psychological  tor- 
tures, such  as  allusions  to  the  safety  of 
his  family  and  children. 

I  would  call  attention,  too,  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  heroic  election  campaign 
conducted  by  the  Bulgarian  democratic 
opposition.  With  the  Red  army  still  in 
control  of  the  country  and  with  the  Com- 
mimist-controlled  jjolice  breaking  up 
their  meetings,  the  opposition  attacked 
the  Commimists  and  the  Soviet  inter\'en- 
tionists  as  recklessly  as  though  they  en- 
joyed the  protection  of  the  American 
Constitution. 

ESected  to  parliament  despite  the  ter- 
ror, Petkov  and  his  following  conducted 
themselves  with  a  heroism  that  almost 
defies  belief.  Repeatedly  they  were  as- 
saulted and  beaten  up  by  the  pro-Com- 
munist majority  in  parliament.  But  al- 
ways they  came  back  to  their  seats  with 
their  heads  unbowed.  Always  they  re- 
simied  the  challenge.  Always  they  re- 
mained defiant. 

When  Communist  leader  Georgi  Dimi- 
trov shouted  that  the  future  belonged 
to  the  Communists,  Petkov  intervened: 

The  future  belongs  not  to  you,  Mr.  Dimi- 
trov, but  to  the  people.  You  are  not  a  god, 
Mr.  Dimitrov,  though  you  may  deceive  your- 
self on  this  score  by  taking  into  your  party 
only  those  who  accept  you  as  their  god.  . 
Youi  program  Is  one  word:  Dictatorship! 
Our  program  Is  also  one  word :  Liberty ! 

I  recommend  the  article  which  I  am 
inserting  into  the  Record  as  a  classic 
description  of  how  the  Communists  move 
from  coalition  government  to  totalitarian 
dictatorship. 

I  salute  the  memory  of  Nicola  Petkov, 
who  has  justly  been  described  as  "the 
bravest  democrat  of  all."  His  memory 
will,  I  am  certain,  remain  forever  en- 
shrined in  the  aimals  of  freedom. 

Ml-.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  include  the  article  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From   the   Saturday  Evening   Post,   Dec    6 

19471 

Bravest  Democrat  of  All 

(By  Dr.   Georgi  Dimitrov,  as  told   to  David 

Martin) 

Note. — A  coincidence  In  names:  Dr. 
Georgi  Dimitrov,  leader  of  the  Bulgarian 
Agrarian  Party  until  Soviet  pressure  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  his  post  In  favor  of 
Nicola  Petkov,  is  an  almost  legendary  figure 
In  Balkan  politics.  He  has  the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  having  been  arrested  by  both  the 
fascists  and  the  communists,  and  having 
been  condemned  to  death  in  abstentia  by 
both  the  fascists  and  the  commvmlst  regimes. 
By  a  strange  historical  coincidence.  Dr.  Dl- 
mltrov,  whom  the  Communist  International 
regards  as  Its  archenemy,  bears  the  same 
name  as  his  polar  opposite,  Georgi  Dimitrov, 
premier  of  Bulgaria  and  one-time  Secretary 
of  the  Communist  International. 

— The  Eorroas. 
Nicola  Petkov  is  dead.  Bulgaria  has  lost  a 
truly  great  patriot,  the  democratic  world  haa 
lost  a  leader  who  was  a  moral  giant.  The 
three  visiting  American  congressmen  who,  a 
week  after  his  death,  placed  a  wreath  on  his 
unmarked  grave  in  a  Sofia  cemetery,  did  not 
exaggerate  when  they  described  him  as  "one 
of  the  greatest  democrats  of  all  time."  I 
think  he  was  the  bravest  democrat  of  all. 
No  man  believed  more  sincerely  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  collaborating  with  the  Soviets  than 
did  Nicola  Petkov.  No  man  paid  more  dearly 
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for  thU  belief.  No  man  conducted  himself 
with  greater  courage  when  once  he  discovered 
his  error,  nor  confronted  his  executors  with 
greater  dignity.  ^^^'^ 

His  is  a  tragedy  pregnant  with  significance 
for  a  democratic  world  that  is  still  contem- 
plating,  Hamlet-like,  the  prose  and  cons  of 
the  very  problem  on  which  Petkov  met  hu 
doom.  ^ 

Petkov  was  deprived  of  his  parliament irv 
immunity  on  June  fifth  of  this  year  and  im 
mediately  arrested.  Shortlv  afterward  he  wa/s 
brought  to  trial  on  a  fantastic  list  of 
charges— that  he  had  acted  as  an  agent  of 
foreign  powers,  that  he  had  participated  in 
a  mlUtary  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Bui 
garian  government,  that  he  had  urged  the 
peasants  to  sabotage  the  regime  by  destrovlng 
their  crops.  On  August  sixteenth  he  was  con- 
victed  and  sentenced  to  death. 

On  August  eighteenth  the  State  Depart- 
ment  addressed  a  note  to  the  Soviet  deoutv 
acting  chairman  of  the  Allied  Control  Com 
mission,  urging  that  the  commission  review 
the  case  of  Petkov.  The  note  spoke  of  a  cross 
miscarriage  of  justice"  and  indicated  that 
the  State  Department  considered  the  trial  oi 
Petkov  a  violation  of  the  Yalta  Agreement 
which  ostensibly  guaranteed  the  rights  of 
the  opposition. 

The  Soviet  replied  that  intervention  6d 
behalf  of  Petkov  would  be  a  violation  of 
Bulgaria's  national  sovereignty.  In  the  earlv 
morning  of  September  twenty-third  Petkov 
was  hanged  in  Sofia  prison.  To  the 'last  he 
stubbornly  refused  to  appeal  for  clemency 
becauBe  he  held  that  he  had  been  uniustlv 
convicted.  •'       • 

In  striking  at  Petkov.  the  dark  powers  that 
rule  Bulgaria  were  aiming  not  so  much  at 
Petkov  the  man  as  at  the  United  States  and 
western  democracy.  "If  we  execute  Petkov  " 
reasoned  Premier  Georgi  Dimitrov  and  the 
communist  hatchetmen,  "this  will  demon- 
strate to  the  entire  opposition  how  power- 
less Uie  great  democracies  are  to  defend 
them,  and  how  senselessly  futile  their  op- 
position  to  communism  has  therefore  be- 
come. And  now  that  the  democracies  have 
made  their  empty  protests  on  his  behalf  our 
little  demonstration  will  be  doubled  rein- 
forced." 

Ever  since  January,  1945,  when,  under  com- 
munist pressure,  I  handed  over  the  secret irv- 
ship  of  our  party  to  Petkov.  I  have  been  in 
direct  or  Indirect  touch  with  either  Petkov 
or  mutual  colleagues.  Before  that,  I  had 
known  him  intimately  since  1931.  I  think 
that  I  am  in  a  better  position  than  anv  other 
man  to  tell  the  story  of  Nicola  Petkov'and  of 
his  disastrous  efforts  to  collaborate  with  the 
communists. 

Petkov  died  in  the  tradition  of  his  family- 
he  came  of  a  family  which  seems  to  have 
been  uniquely  destined  for  martyrdom.  His 
father,  Dlmltar  Petkov.  lost  an  arm  in  the 
war  against  the  Turks  and  was  decorated 
by  Czar  Alexander  II  of  Russia  for  his  brav- 
ery. But  when  he  realized  that  the  Russians 
planned  to  convert  Bulgaria  into  a  province 
of  their  own.  he  turned  against  them  and  led 
an  agitation  that  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of 
Alexander's  generals  from  the  country.  Sev- 
eral years  afterward  a  grateful  people  elected 
him  Premier.  A  stanch  upholder  of  the  con- 
stitution, he  soon  came  into  conflict  with  the 
autocratic  King  Ferdlnajid  I.  In  1907.  Dlmltar 
Petkov  was  shot  down  on  Boulevard  Alex- 
ander n  In  Sofia  by  agents  of  the  monarchy. 

Petkov's  brother.  Petko  D.  Petkov,  assumed 
the  leadership  of  the  Agrarian  Party  after 
the  asBassinatlon  of  the  great  Alexander 
Stambullsky  on  June  14.  1923.  Undeterred 
by  threats.  Petko  Petkov  from  his  seat  in 
parliament  mercilessly  excoriated  the  In- 
creasingly fascist  nature  of  the  regime  of  Pro- 
fessor Tsankov  and  continued  to  fight  for 
Alexander  Stambullsky's  Ideal  of  Balkan  and 
European  federation.  On  June  14,  1924.  one 
year  to  the  day  after  the  assassination  of 
Stambullsky,  he  was  shot  down  by  assassins 


directly  In  front  of  the  palace.  When  the  day 
of  his  funeral  arrived,  Sofia  was  inundated 
by  a  sea  of  peasants  who  flowed  to  the  capital 
from  all  over  Bulgaria  to  pay  homage  to  their 
leader.  And  now  the  communist  reaction  has 
uken  the  life  of  the  last  male  member  of  the 
Petkov  family. 

I  rirst  met  Nicola  Petkov  In  Paris  in  1930. 
The  opposition  in  Bulgaria  was  preparing  to 
make  a  bid  for  power,  and  we  were  anxious 
to  have  him  Join  us.  Petkov  at  that  time  was 
leading  the  life  of  a  young  aristocrat  and  had 
no  profound  interest  in  politics  But  he  was 
strongly  influenced  by  the  memory  of  his  fa- 
ther and  his  brother,  and  shortly  after  the 
triumph  of  the  opposition  in  the  elections 
of  June,  1931.  he  assumed  the  editorship  of 
our  party  organ. 

My  first  impression  of  Petkov  was  not  al- 
together favorable.  Though  his  shoulders 
were  broad  and  his  body  seemed  strong,  he 
had  suffered  from  various  maladies  In  con- 
sequence of  which  he  walked  with  an  awk- 
wardly limp  slouch  and  his  hands  frequently 
trembled.  His  manner  was  so  diffident  that 
his  circle  of  friends  was  restricted.  When  he 
spoke,  he  invariably  looked  down  to  avoid 
the  eyes  of  his  company.  TTils  young  aristo- 
crat obviously  lacked  the  common  touch  that 
his  brother  Petko  had  possessed,  and  it  also 
seemed  to  me  that  he  lacked  the  will  {>ower 
and  courage  of  his  brother.  In  this  estimate, 
as  events  have  proved.  I  was  completely  mis- 
taken. The  limp  posture,  the  trembling 
hands,  the  downcast  eyes,  concealed  a  spirit 
as  courageous  and  uncompromising  as  Petko 
Petkov  at  his  greatest. 

The  period  of  legality  lasted  for  only  three 
years  after  Petkov's  return.  In  May.  1934, 
the  reaction  staged  a  coup  d'etat  and  In- 
stalled a  dictatorship  under  the  premier- 
ship of  Klmlon  Oeorglev.  who  today  holds 
the  post  of  Foreign  Minister  in  the  com- 
munist government  of  Bulgaria.  In  1938. 
however,  the  government  again  agreed  to 
hold  elections,  and  Petkov  was  elected  dep- 
uty. In  parliament  he  conducted  himself 
with  boldness,  with  the  result  that  he  was 
soon  expelled  by  the  reactionary  majority. 
Then  came  the  war.  After  the  defeat  of 
Poland  and  France,  the  German  pressure  on 
the  Balkans  grew  immeasurably  stronger. 
Aware  that  this  might  involve  us  in  the  con- 
flict. I  approached  the  leaders  of  all  the  dem- 
ocratic and  anti-German  parties  to  suggest 
Joint  action  against  such  an  eventuality.  On 
February  21.  1941,  we  forwarded  to  King 
Boris  a  memorandum  signed  by  the  lead- 
ers of  ten  parties.  In  which  we  urged  a  ter- 
mination of  the  government's  pro-German 
policy  and  adherence  to  strict  neutrality.  At 
four  o'clock  next  morning,  I  was  arrested 
by  the  police.  When  the  inspector  in  charge 
turned  his  back  to  argue  with  my  wife.  I 
escaped  out  of  the  kitchen  door  and  over 
the  garden  wall. 

.Anticipating  my  arrest,  I  had  taken  Pet- 
kov with  me  to  our  final  meeting  and  had 
introduced  him  to  our  leaders.  The  under- 
standing was  that  If  anything  happened  to 
me.  he  would  take  over  in  my  stead.  I  my- 
self, after  a  period  In  hiding,  escaped  from 
the  country  via  Yugoslavia.  When  German 
forces  entered  Bulgaria  on  March  1,  1941. 
Petkov  was  sent  to  a  concentration  camp. 
He  was  released  some  three  months  later. 
Although  a  tyro  in  underground  activity, 
Petkov  now  took  to  it  with  the  skill  of  a 
veteran.  My  one  difference  with  him  was 
that  he  collaborated  somewhat  too  closely 
with  the  communists.  He  was  sympathetic 
to  Russia  and  he  was  impressed  by  the  au- 
dacity of  the  Bulgarian  communists.  He 
helped  them  liberally  not  merely  with  his 
personal  funds  but  even  with  the  funds 
of  the  Agrarian  Party. 

The  original  united  front  against  the  gov- 
ernment's pro-Oerman  policy  had  consisted 
of  ten  parties  ranging  from  the  Communist 
Party  on  the  left  to  the  conservative  demo- 


cratic parties  on  the  right.  Now  Petkov  was 
engineered  into  abandoning  this  coalition  in 
favor  of  the  Fatherland  Front,  which  in- 
cluded only  three  major  parties — the  Agra- 
rians, the  Communists  and  the  Socialists — 
and  two  minor  groupings.  Although  the  pro- 
gram adopted  by  the  Fatherland  Front  was 
all  that  a  democrat  could  have  asked,  it 
was  obvious  from  the  beginning  that  the 
communists  would  exert  far  more  influ- 
ence than  they  could  have  exerted  in  a 
broader  coalition. 

Petkov  was  Interned  again  in  January. 
1944,  but  released  In  time  to  play  a  leading 
role  in  the  coup  d'etat  of  September  8.  1944. 
During  August,  the  government  of  Premier 
Bagrianov  had  entered  into  negotiations  for 
an  armistice  with  Britain  and  America.  For 
some  reason  never  explained,  the  British  and 
Americans  hedged  and  made  conditions — as 
though  the  proximity  of  the  Red  Army  to 
the  Bulgarian  frontier  meant  nothing  at  all. 
On  September  sixth  the  government  of 
Moraviev,  which  had  superseded  that  of 
Bagrianov  on  September  first,  decided  to  de- 
clare war  on  Germany.  The  proclamation  was 
not  published  because  certain  crypto-com- 
munlsts  close  to  the  Minister  of  War  urged 
postponement  until  September  eighth.  On 
September  eighth  the  Soviet  Union,  in  an 
act  as  Machiavellian  as  its  pact  with  Hitler, 
declared  war  on  Bulgaria.  The  Red  Army 
poured  over  the  frontier.  That  same  day  the 
Fatherland  Front,  with  the  support  of  the 
Military  League,  staged  a  coup  and  arrested 
the  government — which  had  already  declared 
war  on  Germany!  But  the  Red  Army  con- 
tinued its  advance  until  It  stood  on  Bul- 
garia's southern  frontier,  menacing  Turkey. 
I  returned  to  Sofia  on  September  twenty- 
third.  Tlie  moment  I  crossed  the  frontier,  I 
was  met  by  a  delegation  of  party  members. 
They  said  the  situation  was  rapidly  building 
up  to  catastrophe.  Communist-controlled 
p>ollce  and  the  communist-organized  militia 
had  already  Instituted  a  reign  of  terror.  Hun- 
dreds had"  been  arrested,  scores  had  been 
shot.  They  implored  me  to  do  something. 

The  narrowness  of  the  Fatherland  Front 
and  the  timing  of  its  coup  had  worked  in 
favor  of  the  communists.  After  the  coup,  a 
provisional  government  had  been  set  up  in 
which  the  communists  had  reserved  for 
themselves  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Ministry  of  Justice,  as  well  as  effective 
control  of  the  Ministry  of  War.  To  their  part- 
ners of  the  Fatherland  Front  they  tossed 
posts  of  lesser  Importance;  Petkov  himself 
was  given  a  ministry  without  portfolio. 

Petkov  was  beginning  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  concessions  which,  out  of  sheer 
political  naivete,  he  had  made  to  the  commu- 
nists. His  first  words  to  me  when  we  met 
were,  "Thank  Ood  you've  come  back!  I'm 
afraid  we've  made  an  awful  mess  of  things!" 
He  explained  that,  at  the  time  the  govern- 
ment had  been  formed,  the  communists,  with 
Russian  backing,  had  posed  the  matter  in 
such  a  way  that  the  alternatives  seemed  to 
be  either  a  coalition  on  the  terms  of  the  com- 
munists or  else  a  government  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  "Frankly,"  he  said.  "I  didn't 
realize  how  much  I  was  conceding,  otherwise 
I  should  have  refused." 

On  October  12,  1944,  Petkov  left  for  Mos- 
cow as  a  member  of  an  armistice  delegation 
representing  all  parties  in  the  Fatherland 
Front.  The  armistice  was  signed  on  October 
twenty-eighth.  When  I  met  Petkov  on  his 
return  from  Moscow,  there  was  the  look  of  a 
hunted  man  in  his  eyes.  "I  must  speak  to  you 
in  private,"  he  said  In  a  fiu-tlve  whisper. 

A  few  hours  later  we  met  In  his  apartment. 
Petkov.  his  hands  trembling  more  than 
usual,  began  speaking — for  the  first  time  in 
our  long  friendship  he  looked  directly  into 
my  eyes  as  he  spoke.  "The  Russians  want  to 
split  our  party.  Central  Europe  belongs  to 
the  Soviet  sphere,  they  said,  and  our  party 
could  only  hope  to  survive  if  It  purged  itself 
of  Doctor  Dimitrov  and  the  other  antl-Sovlet 


elements.  They  urged  me  to  assume  the 
leadership  to  carry  out  such  a  program.  I 
tried  to  teU  them  that  you  were  a  friend 
of  the  Russian  people,  but  It  wasnt  of  any 
use  George  Dimitrov  especially  is  dead  set 
against  you  " 

"It  isn't  Just  a  matter  of  splitting  our 
party,"  I  replied.  'The  communists  want  to 
destroy  our  party  l)ecause  they  see  In  the 
peasant  movement  the  chief  obstacle  to  their 
dictatorship." 

Toward  nine  o'clock  the  other  ministers 
of  the  Agrarian  Party  came  to  the  apart- 
ment. Petkov  reported  to  us  on  certain 
personal  observations  he  had  made  in  Rus- 
sia. The  thing  that  appalled  him  more  than 
anything  else  was  the  fantastic  luxury  in 
which  the  proletarian  bureaucrats  basked 
whilst  their  people  were  starving.  The  Bul- 
garian delegation  had  been  invited  to  dinner 
by  Georgi  Dimitrov.  one-time  leader  of  the 
Bulgarian  Communist  Party,  now  a  Russian 
citizen  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The 
dinner  was  Oriental  in  its  extravagance. 
There  was  course  after  course  after  course — 
caviar,  and  roast  duck  and  other  viands, 
and  rare  delicacies  that  Petkov  had  seen 
nowhere  since  before  the  war,  and  vodka 
served   in   glasses   of  pure   crystal. 

In  December  1944 — six  weeks  after  his  re- 
turn from  Moscow — the  communists  in- 
formed Petkov  that  I  would  have  to  resign 
as  general  secretary  of  the  party,  or  else. 
Realizing  there  was  no  alternative  at  this 
stage.  I  handed  over  my  office  to  Petkov, 
whom  the  communists  made  clear  they 
favored.  For  his  part,  he  still  believed  he 
could  effect  a  reconciliation  with  them.  So, 
Dr  Georgi  Dimitrov.  the  anti-Soviet  fanatic, 
liad  been  removed,  and  Nicola  Petkov,  life- 
long friend  of  the  Soviets,  had  taken  my 
place  In  a  speech  on  January  21,  1945 — the 
day  of  my  resignation — Communist  Vice- 
Premier  Dobre  Tarpeshev  gushed,  "If  I  were 
a  woman,  I  can  think  of  no  one  I  would 
rather  marry  than  Nicola  Petkov!" 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the  communists 
came  forward  with  new  demands  They  asked 
Petkov  to  dismiss  the  entire  central  com- 
mittee and  replace  them  with  men  they 
designated.  Petkov,  whose  resistance  was  still 
in  the  process  of  hardening,  compromised 
to  the  extent  of  accepting  a  few  communist 
stoogles  in  subordinate  positions  and  in  the 
youth  organization  I^irther  than  this  he 
refused  to  go.  For  more  than  three  months 
the  communists  plied  their  pressures,  wait- 
ing for  Petkov  to  weaken.  Instead,  his  atti- 
tude grew  more  stubborn.  Finally,  realizing 
that  their  plan  to  capture  the  party  through 
Petkov  had  failed,  they  decided  on  a  frontal 
attack. 

Through  our  own  agents  in  communist 
headquarters  we  learned  that  they  were  pre- 
paring to  arrest  me  and  several  score  of  our 
party  leaders.  I  was  to  make  a  "confession." 
and  then  disappear  in  the  manner  of  Bela 
Kovacs  The  others  were  to  be  brought  to 
trial,  and  through  my  own  "confession"  and 
their  "confessions"  the  Agrarian  Party  was 
to  be  so  compromised  that  they  would  have 
a  legal  pretext  for  outlawing  it. 

On  April  twenty-third,  while  convalescing 
from  a  serious  attack  of  pneumonia,  I  was 
formally  placed  under  house  arrest.  Before 
the  police  disconnected  my  telephone,  my 
wife  put  through  a  call  to  Petkov.  Ignoring 
the  danger  to  himself,  he  immediately  came 
to  see  me.  Trembling  with  anger,  he  caUed 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  demanding  the 
reason  for  my  arrest.  The  minister  answered 
coldly  that  I  had  been  arrested  "in  the  In- 
terest of  national  security." 

"In  the  interest  of  the  national  sectirlty," 
replied  Petkov,  "you  are  arresting  the  man 
who  has  done  more  to  pponaote  the  na- 
tional security  than  any  other  living  Bul- 
garian. Someday  you  will  regret  your  ac- 
tion." 

The  Petkov  I  saw  at  this  last  meeting  was 
a  completely  changed  man  from  the  Petkov 
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of  eight  months  previously.  Gone  were  his 
Uluslons  about  co-operating  with  the  com- 
munists. The  man  with  the  diffident  manner 
and  the  downcast  eyes  had  become  a  lion.  He 
looked  both  friend  and  foe  squarely  in  the 
eyes,  and  when  he  spoke  to  his  foes,  he 
literally  roared. 

On  May  eighth,  the  communists  convoked 
a  special  convention  of  the  "Agrarian  Party" 
attended  by  several  hundred  picked  stool 
pigeons.  The  convention  voted  In  a  "new 
executive."  The  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
ruled  that  our  party  headquarters,  our  news- 
paper, our  treasury  and  all  our  possessions 
were  the  rightful  property  of  this  newly 
elected  executive  of  "the  Bulgarian  Agrarian 
Union." 

Petkov  alone  of  the  o:d  executive  was  in- 
vited to  join  the  new  executive.  He  refused 
point-blank.  Instead,  he  set  up  party  head- 
quarters m  his  own  home  and  began  to 
plan  a  camp.iign  of  resistance  In  open  de- 
fiance of  the  secret  police. 

On  May  twenty-fourth,  I  slid  down  a  drain 
pipe,  walked  out  of  the  alley  dressed  la  over- 
alls, walked  past  the  communist  military 
guards  surrounding  the  house,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  American  Embassy.  My  escape 
threw  a  monkey  wrench  into  the  prspara- 
-tlons.the  communists  were  making  for  their 
.aham,  uual.  Without  my  confession,  the  per- 
formance would  have  impressed  no  one.  The 
trial  was  called  off. 

In  July  the  government  announced  that 
elections  would  take  oLice  within  one  month 
and  that  there  would  be  only  one  ticket,  the 
list  of  the  Fatherland  Front.  Petkov '  im- 
mediately sent  a  strong  letter  to  the  Allied 
Control  Commission,  demanding  that  it 
guarantee  the  right  of  the  opposition  to  Its 
own  electoral  ticket  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  Yalta  Agreement,  and  urging 
that  the  elections  be  supervised  by  an  in- 
ternational commission.  In  early  August, 
without  any  prior  notlflcation  to  Petkov,  the 
government  announced  that  Petkov  had  "re- 
signed" his  ministry.  In  protest,  all  the  re- 
maining ministers  of  the  Agrarian  Party. 
the  Socialist  P.irty  and  the  Independent  In- 
tellectual Party,  resigned  from  the  govern- 
ment. 

At  this  point  the  British  and  American 
governments  intervened.  Apparently  yield- 
ing to  their  pressure,  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  postpone  the  elections  and 
to  permit  opposition  candidates.  Petkov  was 
permitted  officially  to  re-establish  party 
headquarters  and  to  publish  his  own  news- 
paper. 

But  the  improvement  did  not  last  very 
long.  In  violation  of  their  August  agreement 
the  government  announced  that  the  elections 
would  be  held  on  November  eighteenth 
1  hough  the  three  opposition  parties  dec*d;»d 
to  boycott  the  elections,  the  campaign  was 
so  bitterly  fought  that;  the  Peasant  Party 
alone  had  more  than  a  score  of  its  followers 
killed.  The  opposition,  in  a  statement  signed 
by  Petkov  for  the  Agrarians,  Lulchev  for 
the  Socialists,  and  Professor  Stoyanov  for 
the  Independent  Intellectuals,  declared  that 
the  majority  of  the  people  had  not  voted  and 
that  the  government  had  therefore  lost  the 
election.  They  demanded  an  investigation 
The  communists  replied  that  the  Fatherland 
Front  had  got  more  than  75  oer  cent  of  the 
eligible  vote  Their  collaborators  of  the 
Zveno  Group,  however,  put  out  the  slightly 
more  modest  figure  of  65  per  cent.  The  dis- 
crepancy made  the  people  laugh. 

At  the  Moscow  Conference  of  December 
1945.  the  Russians  made  one  of  their  many 
meaningless  compromises.  Thev  agreed  to 
advise  the  Bulgarian  Gkivernnient  of  the 
desirability  of  including  m  the  government, 
during  the  interim  period,  two  representa- 
tives of  the  opposition.  It  was  no  less  a  per- 
son than  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Vlshln- 
sky  who  went  to  Bulgaria  to  implement  this 
arrangement.  Vishinsky  summoned  Petkov 
and  two  other  opposition  leaders  and  said  to 
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them — as  bluntly  as  this,  'It  Is  the  order  of 
Generalissimo  Stalin  that  two  members  of 
your  combined  opposition  enter  the  govern- 
ment Immediately  and  unconditionally." 

■J  do  not  take  orders  from  any  foreign 
power,"  replied  Petkov  coldly.  "I  take  orders 
only  from  my  people  and  my  party."  Lulchev 
and  Stoyanov  backed  him  up.  The  conversa- 
tions with  Vishinsky  ended. 

The  communists  were  worried  by  Petkov's 
recalcitrance  because  they  knew  that  he  ac- 
curately reHected  the  temper  of  the  people. 
After  Vlshlnsky's  departure,  the  government 
again  approached  him.  This  time,  to  the 
amazement  of  all,  they  accepted  almost  all 
of  Petkov's  conditions,  including  separate 
electoral  lists  and  an  Agrarian  Minister  of 
Justice.  The  agreement  was  concluded  in  the 
afternoon  on  March  28.  1946.  That  same 
evening,  the  Soviet  minister  to  Bulgaria, 
Kirsonov,  delivered  an  ultimatum  protesting 
the  agreement.  The  following  morning  a 
government  was  constituted  minus  the  op- 
position— and  it  was  announced  that  there 
woUld  be  elections  to  a  Constituent  Assembly 
on  October  twenty-seventh. 

Petkov  now  began  a  campaign  which,  for 
sheer  heroism,  is  unsurpassed  in  the  annals 
of  any  opposition.  With  the  Red  Army  still 
in  the  country,  and  with  the  communist- 
controlled  police  breaking  up  their  meetings, 
the  opposition  attacked  the  government  and 
the  communists  and  Soviet  intervention  as 
recklessly  as  though  they  enjoyed  the  pro- 
tection of  the  American  Constitution.  Pet- 
kov's paper,  during  the  pre-electoral  period 
especially,  was  an  inspiration  to  read.  "What 
our  people  must  show,"  said  the  Banner  for 
October  twelfth,  "is  de  I'audace,  et  encore 
de  I'audaoe,  et  toujoiirs  de  I'audace!"  The 
following  day,  under  the  caption  Where 
Are  the  Agrarian  Deputies?  it  charged  that 
the  Agrarian  Party  had  not  been  permitted 
to  put  up  candidates  in  25  per  cent  of  the 
constituencies  and  that  of  the  candidates  for 
the  other  constituencies,  almost  fifty  were 
under  arrest.  "Freedom  does  not  come  on  a 
silvM-  platter,"  wrote  Petkov  on  October 
fifteenth.  "Freedom  is  something  for  which 
you  must  fight." 

TO  the  communists'  protestations  that 
they  had  no  Intention  of  taking  the  peasants' 
property,  Petkov  replied  with  the  most  dev- 
astaSing  slogan  of  the  electoral  campaign: 
"As  the  wolf  cannot  watch  over  your  flocks, 
as  the  fox  cannot  befriend  your  liens,  so  the 
communists  cannot  protect  private  property. 
Electors!  Vote  without  any  fear  against  the 
communist  constitution,  against  the  com- 
munist dictatorship!" 

On  October  twentieth,  the  opposition 
finally  was  granted  permission  to  hold  an 
open  meeting  in  Sofia— without  loud-speak- 
ers or  lights.  Despite  all  the  restrictions, 
more  than  200,000  angry  peasants  swarmed 
into  Sofia  and  joined  the  city  workers  and 
mlddje  class  in  the  most  Impressive  demon- 
stration of  the  entire  electoral  campaign, 
"Down  with  the  dictatorship!"  thev  roared. 
"Dowai  with  red  Fascism!  We  want  Petkov!" 

The  success  of  the  meeting  resulted  in  an 
inten  siflcatioaof  the  terror.  In  the  three  days 
befor  5  the  elections,  twenty-four  members  of 
the  jigrarian  Party  were  killed.  The  com- 
mimlst  leader,  Georgi  Dimltrov,  who  had 
been  a  resident  of  Russia  for  thirteen  years 
and  1  rho  had  returned  to  Bulgaria  only  two 
days  before  the  election — it  is  not  clear 
Whet;  ler  he  resigned  his  Soviet  citizenship — 
thundered  against  Petkov  in  his  first  decla- 
ratloi  ,.  "We  have  to  remind  the  leader  of  the 
oppo!  Itlon  of  the  fate  of  Drazha  Mlhallo- 
vich !  ' 

Wh  sn  the  election  results  were  announced, 
the  o|  iposltlon  was  credited  with  101  deputies 
againit  364  for  the  Fatherland  Front.  The 
Agrarian  member  sent  a  protest  to  the  Elec- 
tion aommisslon  in  which  he  gave  details  of 
the  terror  against  the  opposition.  "What  has 
rak-iii  place,"  he  said,  "was  not  an  election, 
but  a.  war  between  the  police  and  the  peo- 
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pie.  .  The    elections 

question  fraudulent." 

When  the  Constituent  Assembly  convened 
on  November  eighth,  the  opposition  opened 
the  session  by  shouting,  "Long  live  liberty " 
Down  with  the  dictatorship!"  In  the  sessions 
that  followed,  the  figure  of  Nicola  Petkov 
hurling  castigation  and  defiance  at  the  com- 
munist majority,  completely  dominated  the 
assembly  Georgi  Dimltrov,  who.  as  a  pro- 
letarian revolutionary,  had  towered  over  his 
Naal  prosecutors  at  Leipzig,  now,  as  a  io.„l. 
itarian  bureaucrat,  shrank  to  the  stature  of 
a  pygmy.  Without  either  moral  or  rational 
ground  to  stand  on.  he  could  do  nothing  but 
reply  to  Petkov  with  abuse— "anU-Soviet 
dog"  was  one  choice  term — or  with  crude 
threats. 

When  Georgi  Dimltrov  shouted  that  the 
future  belonged  to  tha  communists  Petkov 
intervened,  "The  future  belongs  not  to  you 
Mr.  Dimltrov,  but  to  the  people.  You  are  not 
a  god,  Mr.  Dimltrov,  though  you  may  deceive 
yourself  on  this  score  by  taking  into  your 
party  only  those  who  accept  you  as  their 
god,  .  .  .  Your  program  Is  one  word:  Dic- 
tatorship! Our  program  is  also  one  word- 
Liberty!" 

On  January  30,  1947,  Dimltrov  made  his 
first  direct  threat  to  Petkov.  After  roaring 
that  "Koev  must  be  hanged!"  (Petar  Ki,ev 
was  one  of  Petkov's  chief  aides)  he  wen:  on 
to  say  that  the  government  possessed  docu- 
ment* involving  the  leader  of  the  opposition. 
The  following  Is  a  condensation  of  the  ex- 
change that  took  place. 

Petkov:  Are  you  a  satrap,  that  you  i.ssue 
such  summary  condemnations?  After  all.  you 
are  not  a  god — you  are  not  even  a  qualified 
Judge.  As  for  the  documents  of  which  you 
speak,  I  challenge  you  to  produce  them" 

Dimitrov:  Very  soon  you  will  receive  your 
documents.  When  you  do.  not  one  of  vou 
will  remain  in  this  a.^sembly.  There  is  no 
place  In  this  assembly  for  foreign  agents. 

Petkov:  You  speak  of  foreign  agents. 
For  twenty  years,  you.  Mr.  Dimitrov,  were  a 
citizen  of  a  foreign  country.  You  became  a 
Bulgarian  citizen  only  two"  davs  before  the 
election.  You  have  no  right  even  to  speak 
aj  a  Bulgarian. 

The  battle  grew  in  intensity.  On  April 
third,  one  of  the  opposition  deputies  got  up 
and  made  the  accusation  that  under  Article 
4  of  the  armistice,  the  Communist  Partv  was 
a  fascist  organization  and  should  accord- 
ingly be  dissolved.  The  communists,  outnum- 
bering the  opposition  almost  four  to  one, 
rushed  across  the  floor  and  engaged  them 
in  a  terribly  unequal  battle  in  which  manv 
of  the  opposition  were  Injured.  The  oppo- 
sition left  the  chamber  en  masse,  by  wav  of 
protest. 

The  next  day  they  were  back  In  their 
places  to  renew  the  struggle.  An  Agrarian 
woman  deputy  charged  that  the  Communist 
Party  was  squandering  public  funds  by  mak- 
ing all  of  their  members  eligible  for  the 
special  allotments  voted  to  active  partisans. 
Again  the  communist  majority  charged  the 
opposition.  Again  the  opposition  left  the 
chamber  with  their  heads  bloodv.  Again  they 
came   back   the   following  day," 

And  so  it  went,  until  the  final  arrest  of 
Petkov  and  the  dissolution  of  his  party. 

The  bulk  of  the  evidence  against  Petkov 
consisted  of  confessions  purportedly  made 
by  his  "fellow  conspirators."  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  was  the  "confession"  of 
Petar  Koev.  the  Petkov  aide  who  had  been 
arrested  in  mid-January,  1947,  Koev  had  been 
arrested  once  before,  in  August,  1946.  While 
he  was  in  prison  he  had  been  elected  to  par- 
liament and,  in  consequence  of  parliamentary 
immunity,  he  had  been  released.  On  his  re- 
lease he  sent  a  letter  to  his  leader,  Petkov, 
which  petkov  had  the  courage  to  read  to  the 
assembly. 

"They  reduce  you  to  a  state  of  utter  moral 
and  physical  prostration,"  said  Koev's  letter, 
"in  whJ  ch  you  become  Indifferent  to  your  fate 


and  to  life  Itself,  so  that  you  desire  some  solu- 
tion— any  solution — so  long  as  it  will  put  an 
end  to  the  Intolerable  suffering.  .  .  .  Con- 
trary to  normal  juridical  procedure,  you  are 
condemned  first,  and  it  Is  only  .literwards 
that  they  begin  to  search  for  accusations  and 
proofs.  'These  are  obtained  by  means  of  three 
types  of  torture:  physiological  torture — hun- 
ger, lack  of  sleep,  thirst;  physical  tortures — 
beatings  and  being  compelled  to  stand  up- 
right for  days  and  nights  on  end:  psychologi- 
cal tortures — insinuations  that  your  family 
has  been  incarcerated,  etc. 

"...  I  remained  for  twenty-one  days  In 
solitary  confinement  without  being  inter- 
rogated. During  this  time  they  subjected  me 
to  the  hunger  treatment — a  bit  of  bread  and 
water  each  day.  .  .  .  The  obvious  purpose 
of  this  treatment  is  to  produce  physical  attri- 
tion and  a  corresp)onding  weakening  of  your 
will.  At  eight  a.m.  one  Saturday  they  took  me 
up  to  the  fourth  fioor  to  be  interrogated.  The 
interrogation  went  on  for  five  days  without 
interruption,  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  The 
interrogator  was  changed  every  three  hours, 
while  I  was  compelled  to  remain  standing, 
handctiffed,  without  sleep,  unable  to  support 
myself  either  against  the  table  or  against 
the  wall,  without  food  and — what  was  cruel- 
est  of  all  during  those  suffocatingly  hot  Au- 
gust days  and  nights — without  water.  Every 
three  hours  the  same  questions  were  re- 
peated until  I  became  unconscious.  .  .  .  My 
bare  feet  swelled  to  unimaginable  propor- 
tions. The  interrogators  showed  not  the  faint- 
est pity.  .  .  .  On  the  fifth  day  they  threw 
me  into  an  empty  cell,  where  I  slept  like  a 
dead  man  for  more  than  twelve  hours." 

On  the  four  succeeding  nights  Koev  was 
trussed  and  beaten  on  the  soles  of  his  feet 
for  three  or  more  hours  on  end.  with  Inter- 
ludes during  which  he  was  questioned  by 
Inspector  Zeyev. 

"During  the  balance  of  my  detention," 
concluded  the  letter,  "I  was  asked  no  ques- 
tions, but  I  remained  the  object  of  a  cam- 
paign of  moral  pressure  and  psychological 
terror.  They  applied  refined  tortures  of  such 
a  kind — allusions  to  the  fate  of  my  family, 
the  safety  of  my  children,  etc. — that  I  would 
honestly  have  preferred  physical  tortures." 
When  Koev  was  deprived  of  his  parlia- 
mentary immunity  on  the  occasion  of  his 
second  arrest,  he  made  this  final  declara- 
tion before  leaving  the  parliament,  "I  am  in- 
nocent. I  know,  however,  that  through  me 
you  are  attempting  to  strike  at  the  general 
secretary  of  our  party,  Nicola  Petkov.  My 
final  words  are  that  only  the  declarations 
which  I  made  before  you  now  correspond 
to  the  truth,  and  that,  If  It  should  happen 
later  that,  after  a  period  of  'instruction.'  I 
should  make  some  confessions,"  they  will 
have  been  extorted  from  me  by  means  of  vio- 
lence." 

Koev  made  his  "confessions"  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  twelve  years.  He  will  never  emerge 
alive.  Petkov,  though  he  defended  himself 
heroically  and  admitted  nothing,  was  sen- 
tenced to  death. 

I  salute  the  memory  of  one  of  the  great 
spirits  of  our  time.  To  Nicola  Petkov  there 
can  be  no  other  monument  than  the  libera- 
tion of  his  people  from  communist  tyranny. 


TAX-EXEMPT  STATU:?  OF  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  BONDS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 23  I  had  the  opportunity  to  testi- 
fy before  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee on  the  tax  exempt  status  of  State 
and  local  securities.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  my  remarks  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statement  or  Senator  Howard  H.  Baker 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969  contains  three  sections  which,  if  en- 
acted, may  adversely  affect  the  ability  of 
state  and  local  governments  to  meet  their 
capital  requirements  The  first  wovild  Im- 
pose a  limitation  on  certain  tax  preferences. 
Including  among  such  preferences  interest 
on  state  and  local  securities.  The  second 
would  require  that  individuals  allocate  their 
deductions  between  taxable  and  tax-ex- 
empt Income,  including  interest  on  munici- 
pal bonds.  The  third  would  permit  state  and 
local  governments  to  Issue  at  their  option 
taxable  bonds,  a  portion  of  the  interest  on 
which  would  be  paid  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. In  my  Judgment,  these  three  provi- 
sions should  be  deleted  from  the  House- 
passed  bill. 

As  I  have  stated  on  numerous  occasions, 
I  believe  that  the  immunity  of  state  and 
local  governments  in  the  exercise  of  their 
legitimate  functions  from  federal  taxation 
Is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our  con- 
stitutionally delineated  dual  sovereignty 
form  of  government.  I  further  believe  that 
if  the  Congress  undertakes  to  encroach  up- 
on the  tax  exemption  of  state  and  local  se- 
curities, it  Inevitably  has  the  power  to  con- 
trol state  find  local  financing  and  without 
self-control  of  its  own  financing,  no  govern- 
ment can  continue  as  an  independent  and 
autonomous  body. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  is  designed  to  provide 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  our  tax 
burden.  I  support  this  legitimate  objective. 
However,  in  attempting  to  insure  a  more 
even-handed  distribution  of  the  cost  of  sup- 
porting our  government,  we  must  consider 
not  only  the  fair  distribution  of  the  fed- 
eral income  tax  burden  but  also  the  fair 
dlstrlbtuion  of  the  total  tax  burden — fed- 
eral, state  and  local. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  limit  on  tax  prefer- 
ences and  the  allocation  of  deductions  pro- 
visions will.  If  adopted  as  passed  by  the 
House,  result  in  an  Increase  in  municipal 
interest  rates  to  levels  close  to  those  of  cor- 
porate bonds  of  similar  credit  quality.  In 
fact,  since  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee opened  hearings  on  this  ques- 
tion, investment  yields  on  new  Issues  of 
local  government  AA-rated  bonds  have  risen 
70  base  points  or  from  about  5.50  per- 
cent to  6  20  percent.  If  the  tax  exemption 
Is  breached.  Investors  would  have  little  con- 
fidence that  the  advantages  to  them  of  hold- 
ing tax-exempt  securities  would  not  be  whit- 
tled away  further,  and  they  would,  of  course, 
demand  higher  interest  rates  to  compensate 
them  for  the  higher  risk  in  purchasing  these 
securities.  As  the  cost  of  borrowing  Increases, 
state  and  local  taxes,  primarily  property 
and  sales  taxes,  will  aUo  increase,  and  the 
burden  of  these  taxes  falls  disproportion- 
ately on  those  in  the  low  and  middle  in- 
come groups.  Therefore,  if  the  objective  Is  to 
provide  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
total  tax  burden,  as  I  believe  it  Is  and  should 
be.  then  the  Congress  should  not  revoke  or 
alter  this  tax  exemption  in  such  a  way  as  to 
increase  the  cost  of  borrowing  to  state  and 
local  governments. 

It  would  be  particularly  unfortunate  to 
increase  the  cost  of  borrowing  at  this  time 
when  the  current  operating  revenue  needs 
of  state  and  local  governments  are  such  that 
proposals  for  federal  revenue  sharing  are 
being  seriously  advocated  and  widely  sup- 
ported. I  believe  that  the  provisions  present- 
ly in  the  bill  adversely  affecting  municipal 
financing  are  inconsistent  with  the  concept 
of  revenue  sharing  and  the  objectives  it  Is 
designed  to  achieve  Underlying  my  strong 
support  for  both  retention  of  this  tax  exemp- 
tion and  the  enactment  of  revenue  sharing 
is  the  basic  conviction  that  strong  and  finan- 
cially viable  state  and  local  governments  are 
essential  both  to  a  healthy  federalism  and 
to  the  best  possible  performance  of  govern- 
mental services. 


I  would  like  to  make  one  additional  point. 
A  considerable  amount  of  the  sentiment  for 
tax  reform  stems  from  the  testimony  given 
by  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Joseph 
Barr  concerning  154  Individuals  who  in  the 
year  1967  had  adjusted  gross  incomes  in  ex- 
cess of  $200,000  yet  paid  no  federal  Income 
taxes.  Unfortunately,  the  impression  was  al- 
lowed to  form  that  this  was  accomplished 
to  a  large  measure  through  municipal  bond 
ownership,  even  though  the  data  submitted 
by  former  Secretary  Barr  did  not  Include 
Interest  on  state  and  local  securities  among 
the  tax  reducing  factors  utilized  by  the  154 
individuals.  Interest  on  state  and  local  secu- 
rities Is  not  Included  within  gross  income 
and  consequently  does  not  appear  at  all  on 
the  Income  tax  return  For  this  reason  it  is 
most  difficult  to  determine  the  degree  of  tax 
avoidance  by  individuals  holding  state  and 
local  bonds. 

A  possible  solution  to  this  lack  of  data 
might  be  to  require  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions to  disclose  on  their  income  tax  returns 
the  amount  of  interest  received  from  tax- 
exempt  securities.  If  this  information  were 
to  Indicate  substantial  ubuse  of  this  exemp- 
tion, then  I  would  support  a  reasonable  legis- 
lative solution  designed  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem without  adversely  ahectlng  the  ability 
of  state  and  local  governments  to  meet  their 
capital  requirements. 


DEATHS  OF  ALABAMA  SERVICEMEN 
IN   VIETNAM 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  informed  me  that 
through  July  16.  1969,  a  total  of  908  Ala- 
bama soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and 
marines  have  died  in  Vietnam  as  a  result 
of  the  conflict  in  that  tragic  comer  of 
the  world. 

It  is  sad  to  reflect  on  this  tragic  loss 
of  young  manhood.  Mr.  President.  Words 
of  sympathy  pale  into  insignificance  be- 
side the  tears  of  those  families  through- 
out the  Nation  whose  sons  and  husbands 
and  fathers  have  paid  their  ultimate  alle- 
giance to  our  country.  I  humbly  join  my 
fellow  Alabamians  in  saluting  these  brave 
and  heroic  men. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  duty  bound  to  ask 
d  small  gesture  of  tribute  to  those  who 
have  put  country  above  self  in  giving 
man's  greatest  sacrifice  for  his  fellow 
man — his  life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  names  and 
hometowns  of  these  908  Alabamians. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
List  of  Casualties  by  US  Military  PtasoN- 

NEx     Fkom     the     State     of     Alabama     in 

Connection  With  the  Conpuict  in  Viet- 
nam  BY   Hometown   of  Record.   Febrvart 

24.  1969 
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Abston.  James  Estus.  Jr..  Cotitondale. 

Acton.  Marlon  Franklin.  HuntsvlUe. 

Adams.  Walter  Lee,  Mcintosh. 

Addison  O  Neal.  West  Ensley. 

Andrews.  Coley  L  .  Mobile. 

Ard.  Henry.  Robertsdale. 

Arrlngton"  Samuel  W..  Jr  .  Montgomery. 

Ball,  Jlmmv  Rex.  Roger.'viUe. 

Bason.  William  Alfred  II.  Huntsvllle 

Battle,  Harold  James.  Birmingham. 

Bearden,  Lee  V  .  Stanton. 

Bearden.  Richard  Dewayne.  Oadsden. 

Beaton.  Robert  Louis,  Mobile 

Bell.  David  Tomle,  Phoenix  City. 

Bennett.  Melvin  Leslie.  Cordova. 

Blnlon.  Thomas,  Reform. 

Black,  Larry  Paul.  Cordova. 
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Bradley,  Rubin  Fletcher,  Jackson. 

Bright.  Blllle  Wayne,  GayleevUle 

Broadhead,  Jack  Phillip,  McCalla. 

Brown,  Colburn,  Birmingham. 

Brown,  Paul  O  Neal,  Florence. 

BuJlard.  Kenny  Wayne,  Fairfield. 

Burch,  Kenneth  Edward  Bay,  Samson 

ButtB,  Lonnle  R..    Oneonta. 

Byrd,  Guy  Albert,  Enterprise 

Cameron,  Bobby  Walts,  Hayden 

Canada,  George  Jr..  Montgomery 

Carmlchael,  Alfred  Jr..  Prlchard. 

Oarson,  Charles  N.,  Jr.,  Ensley. 

Carter,  Harry  Gibson.  Montgomery 

Carter.  Nathaniel  Earl  III,  Mobile 

Cauley,  Aubrey,  River  Palls. 

Chambers,  Oscar  Edward.  MoundvlUe 

Clark,  Francis  Everette.  Mobile 

Clark,  Robert  Lee,  Birmingham 

Clemmons,  Jack  Elliott,  Atmore 

Cleveland,  Albert  Franklin.  Alexander  City 

Coats,  Douglas,  Red  Bay. 

Cochran,  Aaron  Washington,  Birmingham 

Colston,  Louis,  Jr..  Bessemer 

Cook,  Marlln  Curtis,  Vernon. 

Cooper.  Herman  Lee.  Town  Creek 

Ootney.  Elmer  Eugene.  LlnevUle. 

Cousette.  Joseph,  Allcevllle. 

Cox.  Charles  Edward.  Lexington. 

Grain,  Robert  Victor.  Tuscaloosa 

Crenshaw.  William  Anderson.  Mobile 

Crofford.  Clinton  E..  RussellvUle 

Cro*en.  Samuel  Gerald,  Prattville 

Culvef.  Alfonzie.  Elba. 

Daniel.  Elijah.  Jr.  Bessemer. 

Daniels.  Walter  Eugene.  Mobile 

Darby.  Jimmy  Earl.  Opp. 

Davenport.  James  Donald.  Pell  City 

Davenport.  James  Huey.  Wedowee 

Davis.  Charles  William.  Tallassee 

Davis.  Willie  Louis.  Luverne 

Dedman.  Leslie  Paul.  Birmingham 

Dickens.  David  Rudolph.  Mobile. 

Dlllard.  Thomas  Manuel.  Sheffield 

Dixon.  Leo  Chester.  Phenlx  City 

Doran.  Thomas  E..  Montgomery 

Dorfman.  William  David.  Birmingham 

Duncan.  Thomaa  David.  AttlUa 

Eldson.  Samuel  Arlen.  North  Blrmlnirham 

Elenburg.  James  Walter,  Sumlton. 

Elmore,  Claude  ETugene,  Annlston 

Elrod,  Jimmy  Charles,  Plnson. 

Estes,  Donald  Carthel,  Auburn. 

Evans.  Andrew  C,  Sylacauga. 

Evans,  James  Larry,  Florence. 

Evans,  Johnnie  Lee.  Birmingham 

Finch.  Lamond.  Wllkerson.  Birmingham 

Ford.  Charles  Walker.  Dothan. 

Fox.  Carl  James.  Mlnter. 

P^eeman.  Garry  Don,  Fort  Payne 

Gamble,  James  Henry,  Bessemer 

Gardner,  Fred  Michael,  Mobile. 

Gardner.  Roy  Edward,  Brookslde. 

Gardner.  William  Hugh.  Jr..  Montgomery 

Garrison.  Carl  FrankUn.  Clanton. 

Garth,  Raymond.  Tanner. 

Gaston.  Ross  Allen.  Fairfield 

Gautney.  Earl.  Coffee  Springs 

Glover.  Freddie  Bee.  Oadsten. 

Gordon.  Thomas  Leslie.  Sylacauga 

Gray.  Delacey.  Elba. 

Grove.  Richard  Craig,  Birmingham. 

Gunn,  Terry  Sidney,  Mobile. 

Gunter,  Melvln  Wlster,  Vincent. 

Gurley,  Thomas,  Somervllle. 

Hammac,  Joseph  Earl,  Brewton. 

Hamner,  John  Albert,  Northpost. 

Hargrove,  Jamee  Mabron,  Umestone 

Harper,  Richard  Earl,  Birmingham 

Harris,  Nathaniel,  Besseme. 

Harrison,  Cleophls,  Prlchard 

Hatfield,  Billy  T.,  Eufaula. 

Hayes,  Johnny  Vance.  Birmingham 

Heath,  Charles  Edward.  Talladega 

Hegler.  Moee.  Jr..  Magazine  Point 

Hervas,  Aaron  Kamala,  Mobile 

Heyer,  Edward  E.,  Prlchard. 

Hlgglns.  Jerry  Wayne.  Cordova 

Hill.  Eddie  Lee.  Jr..  Mobile. 

Hood.  Charles  Earnest.  Opelika. 

Howard.  James  J..  Birmingham. 

Hudgens,  John  Wayne.  Oxford. 
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Hudson.  Johnny.  Birmingham. 
Kurd,  Lawrence  Adams,  Margaret. 
Ingram.  Charles  Bernard.  Jr.,  Phenlx  City. 
Johnson.  Harry  J.,  Tarrant  City. 
Johnson.  Jerome,  Birmingham. 
Johnson.  Joe  Edward.  Tuscumbla. 
Johnson,  Sanlord  Steven.  Tuskegee  Instl- 

Johnson.  Thomas  Allen.  Athens. 
Jones,  John  Henry,  Enterprise. 
Kelly,  James  Mathew,  Atmore. 
Kendrlck,  James  Calvin,  Robertsdale 
King.  Felix  Deloach.  Jr.,  Florence 
Kinney.  Randle,  Dothan. 
Klstler.  Russell  Wllfbrd.  Dothan. 
Knight.  Mack  Arthur.  Lowndes 
Knight.  Ralph  Max.  Attllla. 
Lagrand.  Robert  Henry.  Bessemer. 
Leatherwood,  James.  Mobile. 
Lee.  George  Blue,  Bay  Minette. 
Leonard.  Matthew.  Birmingham. 
Likely.  James  Thomas.  Georglana. 
Little,  John  Edgar,  Holt. 
Lockett.  Cleo,  Birmingham. 
Long.  Charles  Edward.  Clanton. 
Lott,  Junior  Edward.  Athens. 
Love,  J.  C,  Black. 

Lueallen.  Edgar  Bowie.  Jacksonville. 
Madden.  James  Floyd,  Brewton. 
Malec,  Paul  William,  Summerdale. 
Maness.  James  Emory.  Talladega  Springs. 
Marsh.  Bobby  Joe,  Oneonta. 
Marvin.  Joseph.  Prattville. 
Matthews.  Robert  L..  Huntsvllle. 
MoBride.  Herman  Alvln.  Jacksonville 
McCalg.  Robert  Lee.  Florence. 
MoCary.  Charles  Wayman.  Lelghton. 
McDuffie.  Larry  Ray,  Phenlx  City. 
MoHaney.  Carl  Jamerson.  Unlontown. 
McLemore,  Taylor  Henry.  Bollgee. 
McManus.  Charles  Verne.  Woodland. 
McMurray.  Johnnie  Ray,  Dlxlana. 
Menefee.  Gene  Allen.  Birmingham. 
Michael,  Don  Leslie.  Lexington. 
Mickens.  Eddie  James.  Parrlsh. 
Milam,  Lewis  Edward,  Gadsden. 
Miller,  Claude  Paul.  Saraland. 
Mills.  Robbie  Ray.  Phoenix  City. 
Minor.  Randy  Mlckel.  Clanton. 
Mitchell,  Eugene  Emmett,  Scottsboro. 
Mocney,  James,  Selma. 
Moore,  Joseph  M.,  Elba. 
Mocre.  Robert  Louis.  Montgomery 
Morrison.  Billy  Joe,  Heflln. 
Mosier.  Robert  Keal,  Grady. 
Murphree.  Ira  Jerome.  Birmingham. 
Nailen,  James  Patrick,  Talladega. 
Nicholas.  Tommy  L..  Decatur. 
Nichols.  Larry  J..  Blue  Mountain. 
Cakes.  Christopher  Columbus.  Bessemer 
Odom.  John  Thomas.  Alexander  City. 
Oneal.  Victor  Hubert.  Birmingham. 
Otl3.  Sherman  Eldrldge.  Mobile. 
Parker.  Udon,  Phenlx  City. 
Patty.  Dudley  Randolph.  Montgomery. 
Penland.  Marvin  Kenny.  Piedmont. 
Perry.  George  Edward.  Birmingham. 
Perry.  Robert  Lewis.  Union  Springs. 
Phillips.  Howard  Edward.  Scottsboro. 
Phillips.  Orman  Dorr,  Bremen. 
PhlUips,  William  Russell.  Enterprise. 
Pierce.  Edward  Davis.  Homewood. 
Pool.  Harold  Laverol.  Town  Creek. 
Rand.  Earlle.  Prlchard. 
Reed.  Willie.  Prlchard. 
Rhodes,  Ray  Anthony.  Moulton. 
Robinson.  Willie  James.  Scale. 
Rogers.  Clayton  Georeie.  Jr  .  Bridgeport; 
Russell.  Floyd  H..  Jr..  Birmingham. 
Scarbrough.  Ennls  Ralph.  Birmingham. 
Scott.  Jlmmie  L..  Montgomery. 
Scott.  Patterson.  Jr..  Prlchard. 
Seawrlght.  William  J..  Jr..  Montgomery. 
Shedd.  Alton.  Joppa 
Sheffield.  Anthony  D..  Huntsvllle. 
Simmons.  Oble  Clyde,  Brewton. 
Smith.  Charles  Warren.  Mobile. 
Smith.  Jack  A.,  Bay  Minette. 
Smith.  Jamee  Buford.  Phil  Campbell. 
Smith.  James  David.  Altoona. 
Smith.  Jeffrey  W..  Hlllsboro. 
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Smith.  Jim  L.,  Birmingham. 
Smith,  Loughton.  Talladega. 
Smith,  William  Cary.  Bessemer. 

Spencer,  OordeU,  Bessemer. 

Stamey.  Jimmy  Edward,  Saraland 

Stephens.  James  Rowe.  Enterprise 
Stone.  Roger  Allen.  Parish 

Storey.  Charies  William.  Birmingham 

Stoves,  Merrltt,  III.  North  Birmingham 

Studdard,  Finis  Roney,  Steele. 

Suggs.  James  David,  Eufaula. 

Taylor,  Elmer  Jack,  Atmore. 

Taylor,  Jlmmie  B.,  Northport. 

Thackerson.  Walter  Anthony.  T^lladefra 

Thomas.  Roy  Edward.  Lafayette. 

Townes.  Morton  Elmer,  Jr..  Mobile 

Traylor.  Wayne  McKennely.  Heflln. 

Troupe,  Herman  Lee.  Tanner. 

Turner,  Anderson.  Bessemer. 

Turner.  George  Allen.  Mulga. 

Turner.  Louis  G..  Mount  Vernon. 

Upner,  Edward  Charles,  Annlston 

Uptaln,  Davis,  Payette. 

Vinson.  Henry  Mitchell.  Birmingham 

Walker.  Charlie  Lewis.  Munford 

Wallace.  Prankle  Lee,  Cherokee. 

Wallace.  Gary  Prank,  Killen. 

Ware.  Mack  Arthur,  Bessemer. 

Ware.  Matthew.  Bessemer. 
Watts,  Roy  Delano,  Lanett. 
Waxton,   Wllbert   Eugene,    Grand   Bay 
Wells.  Benjamin  G..  Madison 
Williams.   Gene  William.   Birmingham 
WlUiams.  Jimmy  Laverne.  Wetumpka 
Williams.  Johhny.  Jr..  Montgomery. 
Williams.  Larry  Douglas.  Birmingham 
WllUams.  Tommle  Lee.  Birmingham 
Wilson.  Gerald  W..  Empire. 
Winston.  James  Glennon.  St.  Elmo. 
Woods,  Abraham,  Marlon. 
Wright,  James  Earl,  Arab. 
Zel^er,  Eugene,  Montgomery. 
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Brooks,  James  Poster,  Kellyton. 
Coughlln,  Arthur  Raymond,  Mobile 
Cunningham,  Carey  Allen.  Colllnsvllle 
Fields.  James  Lewis,  Mobile. 
Holbrook,  Horace  Alvle,  Jacksonville 
Mlddlebrooks.  Robert  Neal.  Arlton 
Mitchell.  Andrew  C.  III.  Mobile. 
Moon,  Jery  Rudolph,  Lanett. 
Rainwater,  Jamee  Alvln,  Jr.,  BllUngsley 
Wilkinson,  Joseph  E,  III,  Selma. 

MARINE    CORPS 

Alexander,  Bobby  Ray,  Decatur. 
Allen.  Robert  Warren,  Birmingham 
Arnold.  Harold.  Prlchard. 
Barnard.  Lewis  Cecil.  Gadsden. 
Bexley.  Robert  Edward.  Mobile. 
Brock.  James  Walter.  III.  Cullman. 
Brown.  James  Homer.  Birmingham. 
Brown.  Jamee  Phillip.  Harvest. 
Bryant.  Roger  Jerrel.  Florence. 
Buckley.  Robert  Earl.  Theodore. 
Canidate.  James  Ellis.  Montgomery. 
CantreU.  Lewis  Edward.  Centre. 
Carver.  Jerry  Leon.  Bridgeport. 
Chaffln.  Allan  Ray,  Annlston. 
Chambers.  Paul  Richard.  Scottsboro. 
Clanton.  Charles  Benjamin.  Mobile 
Clark,  J.  C.  Jr..  Fairfield. 
Colley.  Michael  Ira.  Birmingham 
Collier.   Willie   Lester,    Birmingham. 
Cupp,  Ernest  Bryan,  HancevlUe 
Dalley,  Francis  Edwin.  Birmingham. 
Davies.  Timothy  Scott.  Mobile. 
Day.  Charles  Tyrone.  Montgomery. 
Denney.  Jlmmie  Brvson.  Gadsden 
Dennis,  James  Walter.  Jr..  Montgomery. 
Dixon.  Lee  Arttce.  Saraland. 
Dixon.  Leland  Francis.  Whistler. 
Duffy,  Patrick  Edward.  Mobile. 
Giles.  Leonard  Earl.  Summerdale. 
Gonzalez.  Larry  Eugene.  Atmore 
Hadley.  Verlon.  Bay  Minette. 
Hall.  Lavle  Jimmy,  Huntsvllle. 
Hardy,  Warren.  Jr..  Montgomery 
H(\sty,  William  Etonald.  Birmingham 
Hendrlx.  Paul  George.  Hartselle 
Hlmes,  Michael  Bruce.  Birmingham 
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HoUaway.  Philip  Stephen.  Birmingham. 
Hose.  John  Wallace.  Jr..  Decatur. 
Howard,  Clarence  William.  BLrmlngham. 
Hudson.  Jimmy  Dale.  Tallassee. 
Huff,  James  Edmond.  Huntsvllle. 
Hunt.  William  Dickson.  Birmingham. 
Jackson.  Thomas  Clayton,  AutaugavUle. 
Jenkins.  Prank  Paul.  Jr  .  Annlston. 
Johnson.  Jimmy  Earl.  Cullman. 
Johnson.  Richard  S..  Jr..  Tuscumbla. 
Kelley.  William  Robert.  Cltronelle. 
Kiger.  James  Anthony.  Huntsvllle. 
Lafferty.  David  Nelson.  Grand  Bay. 
Leslie,  Roger  Lamar.  Birmingham. 
Lllley.  Joseph  Emmett.  Mobile. 
Little.  Henry  Leon.  Tuscaloosa. 
Lockhart,  Clarence.  Seale. 
Lowery.  Dal  ton  Buster.  Brewton 
Lyle.  Larry  Vann.  Birmingham. 
Mangrum.    George    Thomas.    RogersvUle. 
Mann.  Carl  William.  Birmingham. 
McCall.  Clifford.  Birmingham. 
McCamble.  Robert  Lee.  Mobile. 
McGeever.  Thomas  Joseph.  Mobile. 
McGlnty.  Calvin  A  ,  Jr..  Tallahassee. 
McVay.  John  Earl,  Decatur. 
Mitchell,    Joseph    Robert.    Jr.,    Alexander 
City. 
Mosley.  Rayford,  Jr..  Stapleton. 
Murff.  Eugene,  Montgomery. 
Murry.  Eugene,  Montgomery. 
Newcomb.  James  Dwight.  Mobile 
Payne.   Lawrence    Edward.   Tuscaloosa. 
Peoples.  Eddie  Donald,  Phenlx  City. 
Perry.  James  Earl.  Huntsvllle. 
Pope,  Charles  Dean.  Annlston. 
Presnall.   Carl   Hamby.   Bay   Minette. 
Price.  Marlln  Ladon.  Mulga. 
Randall,  James  Arthur.  Somervllle. 
Rich.  Ronald  Dudley,  Decatur. 
Robinson.  Herman  Ray.  Birmingham. 
Robinson.  John  Leo.  Prlchard. 
Runnels.  Glyn  Linal,  Jr.,  Birmingham. 
Rushing,  Michael  Gean,  Tuscaloosa. 
Salter,  Charles  Lowell.  Birmingham. 
Sanders,  Glenn  Edward,  Attalla. 
Scarborough,  Arthur  Benjamin,  Mobile. 
Shaw.  William  Marshall,  Jr..  Talladega. 
Smith.  Clifton  Bradley.  Midland. 
Smith.  Malcolm  Carlis.  Montgomery. 
Smith.  Rickey  Gene.  Gadsen 
Smith.  Roy.  Birmingham. 
Splvey.  Harley  Edwin.  Samson. 
Stephenson.   Waymond   Nelson.   Annlston. 
Tlsdale.  Henry  Carlos.  Tuscaloosa. 
Toyer.  Lee  Arthur.  Birmingham. 
Vinson.   Walter   Wayne.   Birmingham. 
Wadsworth.    Harry    Marshall,   MlUbrook. 
Waldrep.  Jimmy  Ray,  Logan. 
Watklns.  Harold  Eugene,  Birmingham. 
White.  Robert  Wayne.  Grant. 
Wood.  David  Mitchell.  Gordon. 
Youngblood.  Jimmy  Dean,  Birmingham. 
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Boston.  Donald  Earl,  Sheffield. 
King.  Doyle  Gaylon.  Vinemont. 
Sims.  Michael  Eugene.  Mobile. 
Weimorts.  Robert  Franklin.  Eight  Mile. 

ARiwy 

Adams.  Spencer.  Mobile. 

Alexander.  David  J..  Jr.,  Annlston. 

Allen.  William  Terry,  Enterprise. 

Allums.  Frederick  Larry.  Empire. 

Ausborn.  Donald  Eugene,  Huntsvllle. 

Avery.  Ronnie  G..  Hamilton. 

Baker.  Jerry  Scruggs.  Altoona. 

Baker.  MeUnn.  Gadsden. 

Baker.  Raymond  Delmar.  Birmingham. 

Bell.  Jerome.  Poster. 

Bellomy.  Wlllard  Gordon.  Woodvllle. 

Benjamin.  Richard.  Atmore. 

Bennett.  Jacob.  Phenix  City. 

Bird.  Lonie.  Semmes. 

Blalock.  James  Terrell.  Salem. 

Blankenship.  Larry  J..  Mldfield. 

Booker.  Tliomas  Arthur.  Bessemer. 

Boyd.  Ananias.  Shorter. 

Brewster.  Ollis.  Wellington. 

Brock.  Edward  Lee.  Florence. 

Brown.  Bobby  James,  Bessemer. 


Brown,  Hugh  Bernard  III.  Talladega. 
Btirt.  James  Howard.  Ft  Payne. 
Busby.  Monte  Rex.  Birmingham. 
Cannlon.  William,  Haynevllle. 
Cannon.  Larry  George,  Oneonta. 
Carpenter,  Thomas,  Jr.,  Tuscaloosa. 
Carter.  Hamp.  Jr..  Bessemer. 
Cash.  Benny  Dale.  Ashville. 
Causey.  Ben  Elmore.  Jr..  Choctaw. 
Chambers.  Robert  D.,  Camp  Hill. 
Chllders.  Virgil  Eugene.  Siuniton. 
Christian.  Lytell  B  .  Enterprise. 
Clark.  Doris  Wayne.  Tuscumbla. 
Coleman,  George,  Birmingham. 
Compton,  Johnnie  Ray,  Sylacauga. 
Cook,  Larrj'  Davidson,  Wetumpka. 
Cooper,  William  Morris.  Georglana. 
Cuttrell,  Willie  James.  Wetumpka. 
Crews.  Thomas  Franklin.  Marion. 
Davis.  Cecil  Leroy.  Birmingham. 
Davis.  Michael  Edward.  Gadsden. 
Dorough.  Jerry  Eugene.  Sprtngvllle. 
DuBose.  Fred  Clinton  III.  Birmingham. 
Eatman.  Earnest.  Jr..  Birmingham. 
Elliott.  Ernest  Lee.  Dothan. 
Erwln.  Earl.  Jr..  Mobile. 
E%-an8.  Jerry  Thomas.  Birmingham. 
Ferguson.  William  Edwin.  Gadsden. 
Fowler,  Robert  Allen.  Geneva. 
Frye.  Bobby  Sam,  Hamilton. 
Gardner,  Robert  Eugene,  Sylacauga. 
Garner,  Jackie  Wayne.  Gadsden. 
Garner.  Willie  Prank.  Town  Creek. 
Giddens.  Horace  Gilbert.  Jr..  Andalusia. 
Giles.  Willie,  Jr..  Montgomery. 
Glenn.  Richard  J..  Florence. 
Godwin.  Johnnie  Reese.  Jr..  Montgomery. 
Goree.  Carlton  Travis.  Mobile. 
Guy.  Benny  Ross.  Tuscaloosa. 
Hamilton.  Ulys  Fcrd.  Spruce  Pine. 
Hamm.  Donald  Ciu-tis.  Mobile. 
Hamner.  Charles,  Birmingham. 
Handley,  Howard  Brown.  Sheffield. 
Harrell,  Ronnie,  Bessemer. 
Harris,  Edward  Leon.  North  Birmingham. 
Harris.  Gary  Bluitt,  Hartselle. 
Harris.  Jerry  Lee,  Mobile. 
Head.  Marvin,  Jr  ,  Columbiana. 
Heard,  Robert  Louis,  Jackson  Gap. 
Hill,  Jerry  Dwain.  Lexington. 
Hilley.  Robert  Lee.  Attalla. 
Hillman.  Joseph.  III.  Piedmont. 
Hilyer.  Broadus  Dale.  Opelika. 
Hodges.  James  Dale,  Florence. 
HclUs.  James  Augustus.  Birmingham. 
Holmes.  Earnest  Paul.  Jr  .  Talladega. 
Howell,  Prei:ton  L,ee.  Sheffield. 
Hughes.  M.iCklln  Otis.  Pisgah. 
Hughey,  Edward  Wendell,  Sprott. 
Huie.  Robert  Andrew.  Oneonta. 
Hurst.  Roosevelt.  Jr..  Saraland. 
Jackson.  Crawford.  Jr..  Mobile. 
James.  Gerald,  Mobile. 
Jenkins,  William  Clarence,  Gadsden. 
Johnson.  Armstead.  Castleberry. 
Johnson.  Curtis.  Montgomery. 
Johnson.  Obbie.  Birmingham. 
Jones.  Jack  Marion.  Chlldersburg. 
Jones.  Joe  Louis.  Phenix  City. 
Kelley.  Larry  Dean.  Pultondale. 
Kennedy,  James.  Seale. 
King.  Robert  Henry.  Tuscumbla. 
Lais.  Robert  Wallare,  Birmingham. 
Larry.  John  Davis.  Jr..  Birmingham. 
Lawrence.  Garry  Prank.  Woodstock. 
Lay.  WlUie  Ray.  Fairhope. 
Ledbetter.  David  Wayne.  Piedmont. 
Lee.  Charlie  Prank.  Elba. 
Leonard.  Sidney  Lamar.  Gadsden. 
Lewter.  Stanley  Reed.  Huntsvllle. 
Llsenby,  Donald  Eugene,  Ozark. 
Little,  Wallace  Sylvester.  Rivervlew. 
Lockrldge.  Jack  Ray.  Piedmont. 
Lundy.  Lonnie  Eugene.  Detroit. 
Manning.  William  Terry,  Mobile. 
Martin,  Hubert  William,  Oakman. 
Martin.  Rufus  Michael.  Birmingham. 
Marzenell.  Edward,  Jr.,  Birmingham. 
Mason.  Earnest  Lee.  Jr..  Emelle. 
McCain.  Michael  Clinton.  Birmingham. 
McDonald.  David  Letcher.  Jasper. 


McGee.  Robert  Lewis.  Jr..  Ruasellvlllc. 

McKelvey,  James  Daniel.  Florence. 

McMurtrey.  William  Newton.  Killen. 

Miles.  Elijah.  Jr..  Phenlx  City. 

Minor.  Matthew.  Jr.,  Tuscaloosa. 

Molton,  Kenneth  Wayne,  Birmingham. 

Moncrtef,  James  Ray,  Cordova. 

Moncus,  Benme  Ray,  Ft.  Payne. 

Montgomery,  Donald  Lee,  Cloverdale. 

Moore,  Leonard  David,  Bessemer. 

Moser.  Merrill  Andrew.  Baldwin. 

Mundy.  Robert  Hal.  Annlston. 

Murray.  Darnell  Patrick.  Annlston. 

Naramore.  David  A.,  Jr..  JasF>er. 

Neely.  Dan  Lee.  Birmingham. 

Norrls.  Van  Allen.  Union  Springs. 

Ogletree.  Young  David,  Salem. 

Oliver.  Henry  McCarthy.  Montgomery. 

Owens.  David  Ray.  Athens. 

Owens.  Dewey  Ray.  Andalusia. 

Page.  Roy  Donald.  Eva 

Palmer.  William  Herschell.  Abbeville. 

Parr.  Ronald  Eugene.  Birmingham. 

Perkins.  Wardell,  Gordo. 

Peters,  Wllbert,  Mobile. 

Pierce,  Jimmy  Ray,  Prlchard. 

Pike.  Edward  Morris.  Hancevllle. 

Poole.  Thomas  Dewltt.  West  Blocton 

Presley.  Melton  Howard.  Chlldersburg. 

Pressley.  Cornelius.  Birmingham. 

Prince,  Garry  Oarnett,  Birmingham. 

Puckett.  Jean  Wayne.  Piedmont 

Purcell.  Larry  Joe.  Empire 

Rawlins,  James  Patrick.  Montgomery. 

Richard.  Jerry  Gordon,  Annlston. 

Richards,  Robert,  Birmingham. 

Richardson.  Donald  William,  Semmes. 

Rodgers.  Bobby  Ray.  Hollywood. 

Boss.  Luther  Julian,  Jr  .  Birmingham. 

Salter.  Robert  Wayne,  Parrlsh. 

Samples.  Larry.  Jr.,  Henager 

Sawyer.  Paul  Lewis.  Jr..  New  Brockton. 

Schmale.  William  Otto.  Cullman. 

Sewell.  Johnnie  Bruce.  Hartselle. 

Sewell.  Lorenzo.  Sayreton. 

Simpklns.  Wllmer  Franklin.  Fairfax. 

Sisk,  Harry  Duncan.  Huntsvllle. 

Smiley,  George  Robert.  Montgomery. 

Smith,  Joe  Wllklns.  Prattville 

Speaks.  Mac  Wayne.  Alexander  City. 

Stabler.  John  Leslie.  Summerdale. 

Standridge,  Paul  Richard,  Annlston 

Stanley,  Joe  Harry,  Altoona. 

Stewart,  Charlie  Aces.  Jr..  Birmingham. 

Stewart.  Sam  William.  Huntsvllle. 

Story.  J.C  .  Bessemer. 

Stovall.  Charles  Allen.  Gadsden. 

Sullivan,  Arnold  Hosea.  Northport. 

Swain.  Lee  Wesley.  Jr..  Alpine. 

Taylor.  Clifton  Thomas.  Mobile. 

Terry,  Arie,  Decatur. 

Thomas,  Jimmy  Ray,  Brewton 

Thomas,  Tennyson  Aaron.  Bessemer. 

Townsend.  Roosevelt.  Mathews 

Turner,  David  Lee.  Lacey  Springs. 

Underwood.  Daniel  Ledare.  Pisgah. 

Voyles.  Floyd.  Somervllle. 

Walker.  Clifford  C,  Sheffield. 

Ward.  Carl  Gene.  Salem. 

Washington.  William  P.,  Jr.,  Birmingham. 

Wells,  Billy,  Northport. 

Whan,  Vorln  Edwin.  Jr  .  Irondale. 

White.  James  David,  Prlchard. 

White,  John  Oliver,  Saraland. 

White,  Leamuel  Artls.  Sllverhlll. 

Wlglnton.  Garry  Ray,  Sheffield. 

Williams,  Donald  Wlnslow,  Sipsey. 

Williams.  Melvln  Joe.  Birmingham. 

Williams.  Paul  Edward.  Huntsvllle. 

Wilson.  Fred.  Birmingham. 

Woods.  James  Arlle,  Jasper. 

Wooley.  Donald.  Siluria. 

Woolsey.  Hilton  Eklward.  Mobile. 

Worrell.  Hurston  Edward.  Plttsvlew. 

Young.  William  Prank.  Oxford. 

AIR    FORCE 

Lawrence.  Gregory  Paul.  Phenlx  City. 
Moore.  Dallas  Henry,  Headland. 
Yeend.  Richard  C.  Jr.,  Mobile., 
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Angerman.  EtonaJd  Edward,  Birmingham. 

Avery,  John  Mark,  Cottondale. 

Ayers,  Lesley  Steven,  Huntsvllle. 

Ballew,  Arthur  Clay,  Gadsden. 

Beck,  John  Theron,  Gordo. 

Calhoun,  Pranchot  Tone,  Annlston. 

Chastant.  Rodney  Rene,  Mobile. 

Clark,  Larry  Gene,  Huntsvllle. 

Craft,  James  David,  Anniston. 

Crultt,  Michael  Douglas,  Cullman. 

Dalhouse,  John  Dudley,  Montgomery. 

Davis,  Curry  Barry.  Roanoke. 

Downs,  Vernon  Lerdy,  Jr.,  Huntsvllle. 

Edwards,  Joseph  William,  Mobile 

Paulks,  Willie  James.  Montgomery. 

Ford,  Clifford  Eugene,  Jr.,  Jacksonville. 

Ford,  Glenn  Edward,  Gadsden. 

Gaines,  Allan  Joseph.  Tuscaloosa. 

Gaines,  Wordell,  Tuscaloosa 

Gentry,  Oscar.  Jr  ,  Birmingham 

Hammonds,  James  Robert,  Evergreen. 

Harris,  Frank  Cay,  Mobile. 

Holland.  James  Larry.  Boaz. 

HoUimon,  Billy  Michael,  Mount  Hope. 

Hubbard,  Robert  Walker,  Auburn. 

Jackson.  Billy  Lee,  Saraland. 

Johns,  Carey  Lee,  Oneonta. 

Johns,  Michael  Wayne,  Andalusia. 

Johnson,  Lile  Lamar  Jr  .  Mobile. 
-  Jona6»Jlmmie  Lee,  Cordova. 

Jones.  John  Henry.  Jr  .  Phenix  City. 

Joshua,  James  Edward  Jr  .  Gadsden. 

King.  Argestlar.  Jr..  Birmingham. 

Kuhse.  Michael  Darrell.  Huntsvllle. 

Leland,  Leroy,  Jr.,  TTieodore 

Llttlefield,  Robert  Henr^',  Birmingham. 

Lloyd,  Rodney  Dale,  Birmingham. 

Lloyd,  Ronald  Edward,  Mobile. 

Long,  Michael  David,  Oneonta. 

Lovelady,   Ronald   David,   Cullman. 

Lowe.  Louis  Cardell,  Tuscaloosa. 

Magnusson.  Fred  Wayne,  Ardmore. 

Marshall,  James  Conrad,  Monroeville. 

Mccarty,  Billy  Joe,  Wilmer. 

McCorkel.  James  Edward.  Whistler. 

McGee.  Danny  Albert.  Florence. 

McLester,  Sherman  Douglas.  Annlston. 

Meads.  Herbert  Lynn.  Huntsvllle. 

Merritt,  Allen  Twiggs  IV.  Atmore. 

Miller,  Ormond  Mitchell,  Gadsden. 

Mitchell,  Homer,  Jr.,  Montgomery. 

Monroe.  Wilber  Dean.  Langdale. 

Moore,  Roy  Lee.  M.adison 

Mullins,  Arthur  Brent.  Mobile, 

Nelson.  Roger  Tilton,  Gadsden. 

Norsworthy.  Jimmy  Layne.  Brantley. 

Pate.  William  Lawrence,  Robertsdale. 

Pearson,  Carl  Oscar,  Jr  .  Sllverhill. 
Pendergrass,  Vernon  Frankl,  Blrmingharr. 
Randall,  Simon.  Birmingh.im. 
Raynor.  James  Daniel.  Empire 
Reynolds,  John  Henry.  Bessemer 
Rice,  Rotjert  Ivan,  Huntsvllle 
Rltch.  John  Gwin.  Parrish 
Rogers,  William  T,  IV,  Montgomery. 
Salter,  Dwayne  Lament,  Evergreen. 
Scott,  James  Frank,  Mobile 
Scott,  Johnny  Major.  Jr  .  Mobile 
Scroggins.  Douglas  Sidney.  Wmg. 
Senn,  Thomas  Larry.  Lanett. 
Shaw,  James  Douglas,  Birmingham. 
Smith,  Arthur  C.  Glen  Allen 
Smith.  Hurley  Alvin.  Dothan 
Smith,  Ronnie  Wayne.  Huntsvllle. 
Smith.  Samuel  Thomas.  Jr.,  Huntsvllle. 
Sterns,  Randolph  Joel,  Tuscaloosa. 
Taylor,  Robert  Hildreth,  Birmingham. 
Thrilt,  Fred  Lewis,  Mobile 
Ttilbert,  Reginald  Gav,  Wagarvllle. 
Turner,  William  Oliver,  Phenix  City. 
Walbrldge.  George  Wilcox.  Huntsvllle. 
Waldrop.  Raymond  Clarence.  Allbertville. 
Ward,  Wayne  Levoyer,  Mobile. 
Wesley,  Marvin,  Jr..  Ouin 
Westbrook.  Dennis  Franklin.  Prichard. 
Wilder,  Steve  Clifton,  Birmingham. 
Winston.  William  Curtis,  Roanoke. 
Winter,  John  Wesley,  Brewton 
Wyrosdic,  William  Everett,  Mobile. 
Yerlon.  Jeffery  Allen.  Dothan. 
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Allen,  Granville  Joel,  Jr..  Birmingham. 
Collier,  Jerry  Lamayne,  Boaz. 
Dennis,  William  Earl,  Birmingham. 
Morris,  William  I.  Ill,  Mobile. 
Pettis,  Thomas  Edwin,  Mobile. 

ARMY 

Bai-ber,  Chadwlck  McPall,  Florence. 
Barksdale,  William  Howard.  FyHe. 
Barnett,  D^ald  Eugene,  Annlston, 
Belt,  Arthur  Lavine,  Prichard. 
BUhop,  James  Arthur,  Galllon. 
Bishop,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Jr.,  Northport. 
Boles,  Fletcher  W.,  II,  Tuscaloosa. 
Boyer,  Larry  Eugene,  Birmingham. 
Bradberry,  Arthur  Milton,  Gadsden. 
Brooks,  William  Lee,  Montgomery. 
Brown,  Walter  Evans,  Jr.,  Bessemer. 
Bryan,  Franklin  Delano,  hynn. 
Caldwell,  Henry,  Jr  ,  Birmingham. 
Cardwell,  Henry  Waters,  Bessemer. 
Chapman.  WUUe  James.  Jackson. 
Clark,  Bobby  Dean,  Bexar. 
Clark,  Richard.  Tallassee 
Cllne,  Donald  Leo,  Huntsvllle. 
Collins,  Jerome  Listen,  Magnolia  Springs, 
Combs,  John  Beechly.  Mobile. 
Creaghead,  Clarence.  Bessemer. 
CrOdy,  Ronald  Isaac,  Enterprise. 
Crowe,  Ronald  Gary,  PrattvUle. 
Crump,  Jack  Vann,  SulUgent. 
Daniel,  Robert  G  ,  Bridgeport. 
De  Priest.  John  Thomas.  Mobile. 
Dllbeck.  Lonnle  Adken,  Fairhope. 
Dixon,  Louis  Krlmmlt,  Mobile. 
Etobynes,  Joseph  James,  Marlon. 
Dtike,  Billy  Wayne,  AlbertvUle, 
Dunn,  Ralph  Gerald,  Andalusia. 
Enflnger,  Kenneth  Earl,  Ozark. 
Fields,  James  Ronald,  Millport. 
Fields,  William  Michael,  Evergreen, 
Ford,  Edward,  Birmingham. 
Forrester,  Joel  Wayne.  Florence. 
Franklin.  James  Anthony,  Prichard. 
Freeman,  Jimmy  Grant.  Talladega, 
Frowner,  Edward,  Manila. 
Gohagin,  James  Rayford,  Atmore. 
Golden,  George  Kenneth,  Eva. 
Goodwin,  Paul  Venon,  Annlston. 
Gordon.  Ernest  Lee.  Birmingham. 
Graham.  Roger  Lee.  Allcevllle. 
Grayson.  Ronnie  Paul.  Ensley. 
Gregory.  William  Robert,  Dothan. 
Gulley,  Percy  Lee.  Jr.,  Plateau. 
Harris,  Benjamin,  Hillsboro. 
Hocutt.  Larry  Keith.  Mobile. 
Hughes.  Errol  Arthur,  Oxford. 
Hullett,  Nathan  Earl.  Birmingham. 
Isaac,  James  Edward,  Jr.,  Daleville. 
Jadkson.  George  Emmett,  Sulllgent. 
JoOes.  Albert  Junior.  Rogersville. 
Joiies,  Louis  Henderson,  Foley. 
JuBe,  Jeremiah.  Birmingham. 
Kelly.  Donald  Lynn.  Hartford. 
Ketiney,  Joseph  Hayden,  Opelika. 
Lotjney,  Milford,  Jr.,  Ragland. 
Lylt,  John  Bruce.  Athens. 
McAdams.  Edgar  Gregory,  Daphne. 
Motley,  John  Larry.  Jr..  Birmingham. 
Nathan,  Ralph  Eugene,  Unlontown, 
Oliver.  Roper  Lee.  Sylacauga. 
Overton.  William  Hilliaid,  Decatur. 
Owens.  Thomas  Ear'.  Wetumpka. 
Patiterson,  Samuel  Lee,  Hueytown. 
Peace.  James  Thomas.  Bimalngham. 
Pean.  Roosevelt  Franklin,  Fulton. 
Peoples.  Paul  Joseph.  Mount  Vernon. 
Pettis.  Billy  Wayne.  Castleberrv. 
Polk.  Kenneth  Erbie.  Pleasant  Grove. 
Presley,  Andrew  Lee.  Jr.,  Mobile. 
Ratcliff,  Jackie  Lee,  Birmingham, 
Smith,  William  Hoyt,  Heflln. 
Steele.  Townser,  Jr.,  Selma. 
Stephens,  Gerald  Wayne,  Port  Payne. 
Stoffregen.  Roy  Dixon,  Munford. 
Sturma,  Charles  Frank,  Silver  Hill, 
Sutton.  James  Kenneth.  Andalusia, 
Taylor,  Clarence,  Greenville. 
Taylor.  De  Wayne,  Birmingham. 
Thomas,  Howard  Ray.  jr  .  Oxford. 
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Thcfmas,  Larry  Benjamin,  Atmore. 
Truelove,  James  Melvin,  Sulllgent. 
Waddle.  Sammie  Wayne.  Bremen. 
Walker.  Charles  Clarence.  Eufaula. 
Wallace.  Willie  Lewis,  Madison 
Wiggins.  David.  Roger,  Monroeville. 
Willis.  Larry  Wayne,  Russellvllle. 
Woodall,  Charles  Minor,  Town  Creek. 

AIR    FORCE 

Evans,  Douglas  McArthur,  Ramer. 

.MARINE    CORPS 

Bice,  Jimmle  Ray.  Birmingham 
Busby,  Sam  William.  St  Stephens. 
Calender.  Marshall  Lee,  Rockford, 
Copeland.  Samuel  Champion.  Blrmlngh»m. 
Davis.  Emmett  Lee.  Vincent 
Drysdale,  Charles  Douglas.  Birmingham. 
Franklin.  Ira  Melton   Jr    Birmingham. 
Gill.  Robert  Earl.  Mobile 
Holmes.  Leonard  Hugh.  Talladega, 
Keefe,  Floyd  Milton,  Montgomery. 
Lane.  Gerald  Bruce.  Hartselle. 
Lovett   Terry  Wayne.  Clanton. 
Mallory.  David  Allen.  Huntsvllle. 
Martin.  Charles  Edward.  East  Gadsden, 
Northlngton,  William  Clyde,  Prattvllle. 
Palmieri.  David  Harold,  Hudson 
Patrick,  Danny  Leon,  Mobile. 
Patterson.  Booker  T  ,  Jr.,  Jacksonville. 
Phillips,  James  Lester,  Cropwell. 
Sargent.  George  Thomas.  Jr  ,  Auburn. 
Smith,  Clinton  Daniel,  Yellow  Pine. 
Stamps.  Johnny  Green,  Gadsden. 
Tolsma.  Raymond  Etirl   Prichard. 
Traylor,  Fred  Edward,  HeHln 
Watklns,  Joel  Keith,  Troy. 
Williams,  Robert  eleven,' Greensboro. 

NAVY 

Boone,  William  Edward  IV,  Tuskegee, 
Dees,  Edgar  Allen,  Jr.,  Mobile. 
Greene.  James  Etheridge,  Jr.,  Auburn. 
Hamner.  Theodore  S  .  III.  Tuscaloosa. 
Hunt,  Larry  Frank,  Gadsden. 
Sellers,  Meivin  Louis,  Phenix  City. 

ARMY 

Evans,  Rodney  Joseph,  Florala. 
Hall,  Bryon  Royce,  Henagar. 
Parker,  Johnny  Kendrick,  Bay  Mlnette. 
Peterson.  Julius  Lee  Birmingham. 
Raspberry,  Lawrence,  Pairfleld. 
Terry,  Bill  Henry,  Jr  ,  Birmingham. 

MARINE    CORPS 

Beasley,  George  Hutchinson,  Montgomerv, 
Buttle,  William  Earl,  Prattvllle. 
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Keene,  Glen  Cameron,  Jr.,  Fairhope. 

ARMY 

Abrams,  Tmothy  C,  Jr.,  Ttiscaloosa, 
.^llen.  William  Terry,  Enterprise. 
Blackmon,  Dennis  Glenn,  Elberta. 
Brown.  Carl.  Northport. 
Gary,  Willie  B  ,  Brighton, 
Chiiders,  Phillip  Don,  Florence. 
Coker.  Samuel  Earl,  Florence. 
Cotton,  Thomas  Wayne,  Brilliant. 
Evans.  Thomas  C  ,  Bessemer. 
Freeman.  David  Harold,  Gadsden. 
Fiilghum,  Jackie,  Junior,  Hanceville, 
Gentle,  Clyde  Glenn,  Woodville. 
Gilder.  Lewis  C  ,  Mount  Meigs. 
Gilmore.  Ronald,  Dozler 
Glover,  Robert  Branch.  Cullman. 
Goawm,  William  Riley,  Birmingham. 
Hammer,  Billy  Gene,  Enterprise. 
Hicks.  Woodie  Lee,  Cordova 
Hill,  William  B.,  Jr  ,  Birmingham. 
Hitt,  Roy  Marvin.  Jr  ,  Bessemer. 
Holloweil,  William  Byard,  Birmingham, 
Howard,  Theodore,  Prichard, 
Jchnson.  Freddie  Lee,  Selma. 
Kirby.  Ranee  .A  ,  Wedowee. 
K'rksey.  Robert  L..  Mobile. 
Latta,  Charles  R  .  Gadsden. 
Leatherwood,  William  Elber,  Carrollton. 
Legg,  John  Duane,  Chickasaw. 
McCutchen,  George,  Scottsboro. 
McNabb,  Jerry  Wayne.  Gadsden. 


Meacham.  Jack  Bennle,  Mobile. 

Miller.  Frank  Leonard,  III,  Montgomery, 

Mot  on.  Eddie  Lee,  Jr  ,  Talladega. 

Nelson,  Darrol  Oren,  Calhoun. 

Pace,  Danny  Wayne,  Tuscumbla, 

Piper.  Edward  Roger,  TTiorsby. 

Poole,  Conrad  Earl.  Oneonta 

Robertson,  Benjamin  F.,  Jr  ,  Tuscaloosa. 

Skinner,  James  Allen,  Montgomery. 

Smith,  Mose,  Jr..  Cuba. 

Sutton,  Travis  Robert,  Andalusia. 

Thompson.  Farley  Dee.  Sheffield. 

Tiller,  Robert,  Birmingham 

Turner,  Claude  T>ier,  Wilmer. 

Williams.  Sherman  Elliot,  Birmingham. 

Williams,  Thaddeus  Edward,  Mobile. 

Woodard,  Harry  Donald,  Saraland, 

Young,  Claude,  Birmingham. 

AIR    FORCE 

Bunch,  Claude  Marvin,  Helena, 

Hansen,  Lowell  C,  Dothan, 

Holden,  Alfred  Jefferson,  Jacksonville. 

Mosley.  Edward,  Fairhope. 

Smith,  Norris  Ray,  Birmingham. 

Welborn,  Melvin  D,  Neal,  Phil  Campbell, 

MARINE    CORPS 

Andrews,  Clifton  Bishop,  Fulton. 

Bailey.  John  Howard.  Docena. 

Bentley,  Cobble  James.  Birmingham. 

Dillworth.  Earl.  Jr  .  Sheffield. 

Dunaway.  Gordon  Herbert.  .'Alexander  City. 

Foreman,  Auburn  Wood,  Jr  ,  .^ttalla. 

Greer.  Larry  Wayne,  Altoona. 

Guyer.  Ronald  Lynn,  Tuscaloosa. 

Hall,  Jefferson  Davis,  Hartford, 

Johnson,  William  Horace,  Jr.,  Bessemer. 

Langley,  Francis  Lee,  Waverly, 

Morgan,  Jesse  FYank.  Camden. 

Philllfjs.  Leonard,  Hueytown. 

Shafer,  Glenn  Weslev,  OdenvUle, 


Blakely,  Josslyn  F  .  Jr  ,  Montevallo, 
Jones,  James  Gradey,  Birmingham, 

ARMY 

Beard,  Alexander.  Mobile. 
Brown.  Carl  Lee,  Selma. 
Cahela,  Gerald  Alan,  Bessemer 
Chandler,  Leonard  Oneal,  Clanton, 
Clanton.  Louis  Lamar,  ColllnsvlUe, 
Crockett.  James  Larry,  Scottsboro. 
Davis.  Albert,  F*rattville. 
Ervln,  Clifford  Leon,  Heflln. 
Floyd,  John  Douglas,  Montgomery. 
Heard,  James  Robert.  Jr..  St.  Clair. 
Hodges,  Bennle  E.,  Vernon. 
Hurst.  William  Joseph.  Cropwell. 
Jacobs,  Perry  Owen.  Sylacauga. 
Kizziah,  Jerry  Wayne,  North  Birmingham. 
McMlllian,  Solomon  Leon,  Alexandria. 
Milligan,  Johnson  Marcus,  East  Brewton. 
Nix.  EMward  Lewis.  Alpine. 
Pendley.  William  Grant.  Carbon  Hill. 
Peoples.  Howard  Gregory.  Fayette. 
Purser,  Charles  Edward,  Tuscaloosa. 
Thompson.  Benjamin  A.,  Jr.,  Saraland, 
Westbrook.  Roy  Thomas.  Whistler. 
Williams.  Donald  Lee,  Huntsvllle. 
Wilson,  Dale  Keith,  Tallassee 
Wilson,  Willie  Gene.  Talladega. 
Winchester,  Larry  Alden,  Mobile. 

AIR    FORCE 

Pox.  .\mos  Olover.  Birmingham. 
Phillips.  Elbert  .Austin,  Huntsvllle. 

MARINE    CORPS 

Baker,  Ernest  Austin,  Jr.,  Opelika, 
Horsley,  Larry  Frank,  Birmingham. 
Maxwell.  Wlliiam  Elbert,  Tuscaloosa. 
Smith,  Henry  Beall,  Jr  ,  Andalusia. 
Smith,  Samuel  David,  Cordova. 
Thomas,  Wilton  Herman,  Birmingham. 
White.  Raymond.  Slocomb. 
Woods.  Jerry  Otis.  Huntsvllle. 

NAVY 

Burnett,  Donald  Frederick,  Montgomery. 

ARMY 

-Allums.  .Mien  Wayne.  Enterprise. 
Barge,  Frederick  Douglas,  Selma. 


Bouyer.  James  Earl.  Prattvllle. 
Chandler.  Larry  Delynn.  Huntsvllle. 
Herring.  David  Bounds  Mobile. 
Lovell.  James  Richard.  Anniston. 
Nelson,  Charles,  Birmingham. 
Robinson,  Charlie,  Jr  ,  Mountain  Creek. 
Sims,  Thomas  James.  Montgomery, 
Stephens,  Larry  Eugene.  Walker. 
White,  Ted  Arnold,  Dickinson. 

MARINE    CORPS 

Blackston.  Donald  Lamar.  Whistler. 
Corwin,  John  James,  II.  Crawfordsvllle. 
Pyle,  Timothy  Howard.  Mobile. 
Rush.  Theodore  Marshall.  Birmingham. 
Shelton,  Charles  Howard.  Huntsvllle, 
Vix,  Stephen  August.  Jr  .  Mobile. 
WlUls.  Raymond  Conluis,  Gadsden. 

ARMY 

Nail,  John  Truman,  Birmingham. 

NAVY 

Tavlor.  Charles  Stockton.  Huntsvllle. 
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SPACE  VERSUS  DOMESTIC 
PRIORITIES 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  into  the  Congressional 
Record  a  letter  I  received  recently  from 
Mr.  G.  A.  McPhillips.  108  Ponderosa 
Lane,  Titusville.  Fla.  Mr.  McPhillips,  I 
feel,  did  an  outstanding  job  of  present- 
ing some  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  expendi- 
tures in  space  versus  domestic  priorities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  quarter  of  a  million  dollar  camera  sits 
uselessly  in  the  dust  of  the  moon,  left  there 
by  the  Apollo  11  astronauts  More  accurately, 
it  should  be  described  as  a  camera  which 
represents  a  quarter  million  dollar  invest- 
ment m  technical  skill  and  labor.  It  was 
abandoned  to  its  lunar  resting  place  in  order 
to  achieve  less  weight  and  additional  pre- 
cious space  aboard  the  returning  spacecraft 
The  critical  liftoff  from  the  moon's  surface 
demanded  not  an  ounce  of  superfluous 
weight. 

What  the  critics  of  this  seemingly  extrav- 
agant waste  of  equipment  fall  to  take  into 
consideration  is  that  the  value  of  the 
camera's  component  parts  Is  the  smallest 
portion  of  that  quarter  million  dollars  The 
largest  percentage  of  its  cost  stayed  right 
here  on  earth  in  the  form  of  paychecks  of 
those  who  were  employed  in  its  production. 
Not  included  in  this  price  is  the  Invaluable 
knowledge  gained  in  how  to  build  a  better 
camera. 

So,  too,  the  whole  space  program  Is  viewed 
by  these  same  critics  through  a  narrowly 
focused  lens.  "Why  .=pend  billions  on  space," 
they  ask,  "when  we  have  so  many  unsolved 
problems  right  here  at  home''"  "The  Ameri- 
can citizen  Is  entitled  to  have  a  fair  answer 
to  these  qviestions,  especially  when  he  has 
his  own  problems  of  increasing  taxes  and  the 
rising  cost  of  living  with  which  to  contend. 
Ttue.  he  was  captivated  and  awed  by  the 
lustre  of  the  unmatched  adventure  of  the 
Moon  Landing,  but  now  that  the  excitement 
has  died  he  may  ask  himself,  "Why  do  it  at 
all?  What  will  it  gain?" 

Many  articles  have  been  ■wTitten  and  opin- 
ions offered  regarding  this  question  of  new 
directions  and  priorities  for  our  space  pro- 
gram Yet.  to  my  knowledge,  none  have  of- 
fered a  concise  summary  which  would  justify 
continued  strong  national  motivation  Since 
I  work  for  an  aerospace  company  my  state- 
ments may  be  regarded  as  biased,  and  per- 
haps they  are,  but  biased  or  not.  I  believe 
they  will  at  least  partially  answer  those  ques- 
tions of  "Why?"  and  "What?" 

First,  why  does  man  undertake  such  an 
adventure  as  the  conquest  of  space?  Curi- 
osity about  the   unknown;    quest  for  more 


knowledge:  desire  for  achievement;  expan- 
sion of  his  domain;  desire  for  recognition; 
and  enlargement  of  his  creativity  are  some 
of  the  reasons.  To  varying  degrees  these  mo- 
tives exist  in  all  of  man's  undertakings  But 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  these  same  desires  and  motives  hfive 
been  used  to  justify  wars  Man  has  now 
found  a  way  to  channel  his  great  technologi- 
cal energy  into  a  project  that  does  not  lead 
to  human  suffering.  Indeed,  it  has  already 
harvested  benefits  for  mankind  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  in  an  ever  increasing  scale 

Sixty  years  ago  man  flew  tor  the  first  time 
What  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  worth 
of  that  achievement  at  that  time?  Man  is  em- 
barking on  another  adventure  now  Just  as  he 
did  then.  Only  the  scale  of  the  undertaking 
is  different  Instead  of  Involving  just  a  hand- 
ful of  people,  all  mankind  is  Involved.  Isn't 
this  a  nobler  endeavor  in  support  of  the 
cause  of  peace  than  the  questionable  meth- 
ods now  being  employed  by  some  disoriented 
members  of  society? 

Second,  I  think  that  when  we  put  our 
space  expenditures  in  their  proper  relation- 
ship to  all  of  cur  other  economic  efforts,  we 
will  ,see  that  continued  participation  and 
effort  is  fully  justified.  Here  are  a  few  statis- 
tics which  may  help  to  enlighten  those  who 
may  doubt  the  need  for  continued  space 
effort. 

The  gross  national  product  of  the  United 
States  is  some  900  billion  dollars.  Our  space 
effort  amounts  to  one-half  of  one  percent  of 
this  figure.  Our  annual  budget  for  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  amounts  to  fifty- 
eight  billion  dollars  Yet.  there  are  those  who 
would  discontinue  the  space  expenditures 
and  transfer  this  money  and  effort  to  the  re- 
lief of  urban  problems,  or  the  creation  of 
more  jobs.  This  doesn't  make  .sense  In  the 
first  place,  the  space  program  has  created 
may  thousands  of  jobs.  Spinoffs  consisting 
of  new  products,  materials  and  processes 
have  created  many  more  Jobs  not  related  to 
space  efforts.  The  addition  of  4  billion  dol- 
lars from  the  space  program  to  the  58  bil- 
lion already  assigned  to  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  isn't  going  to  significantly 
change  or   Improve  those  efforts. 

The  important  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is 
that  the  money  spent  on  the  space  effort 
hasn't  all  been  sent  out  into  space  with  the 
rockets.  The  only  loss  sustained  is  in  a  few 
tons  of  metal  and  gases.  The  giant  portion  of 
the  space  industry's  expenditures  has  been 
kept  right  here,  providing  thousands  of  Jot>s 
and  producing  tangible  benefits. 

Some  say  that  we  should  now  apply  our 
space  technology  concepts  to  solving  the 
problems  of  the  ghettos  and  general  urban 
blight,  and  that  these  problems  should  be 
given  priority  over  space  endeavors  May  I 
point  out  that  the  space  program  has  never 
enjoyed  what  could  be  termed  a  national 
priority.  A  national  goal.  yes.  but  not  a  pri- 
ority. Two  percent  of  the  nation's  yearly 
budget  doesn't  constitute  a  very  high  pri- 
ority. Not  when  we  can  compare  It  to  the 
annual  expenditures  in  consumption  of  cos- 
metics or  tobacco. 

We  have  the  resources  and  the  ability  to 
enrich  the  growth  of  mankind  To  allow 
these  efforts  to  be  subordinated  by  the  argu- 
ments discussed  above  would  be  like  telling 
those  who  sought  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  Columbus,  that  the  unknown  returns  for 
the  expense  of  the  effort  werent  worth  the 
trip.  1 


FEDERAL  RE\'ENUE  SHARING 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 25.  Mr.  Murray  L.  'Weidenbaum. 
Assistant  Secretarj-  of  the  Tieasury  for 
Economic  Policy,  and  Mr.  Richard  P  Na- 
than. Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
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tlons  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  on  the  concept  of  Federal 
revenue  sharing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  very  excellent  statements  be  printed 
In  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemknt  bt  the  Honorable  Mttrrat  L. 
Weidenbaum,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  fob  Economic  Policy,  on  S. 
2483,  September  25,  1969 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: I  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  your  Subcommittee  to  present 
the  Administration's  views  on  S.  2483  We 
are  particularly  interested  in  the  substance 
of  this  bill  since  It  relates  directly  to  a  major 
item  In  the  President's  domestic  program — ■ 
the  effort  to  establish  a  healthy  balance  In 
our  federal  system  of  government.  It  is  clear 
from  Section  2  (a)  of  the  bill  that  Its  general 
purposes  conform  with  ours:  to  provide  both 
the  encouragement  and  the  resources  for 
state  and  local  governments  to  exercise  lead- 
ership In  solving  their  own  problems. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
basieffTly  two  kinds  of  arguments  to  be  made 
in  support  of  a  program  which  transfers  both 
financial  resources  and  declslon-malclng  re- 
sponsibility from  the  central  government  to 
the  state  and  local  governments.  One  set  of 
arguments  centers  around  considerations  of 
administrative  efficiency,  institutional  re- 
sponsiveness, and  local  determination.  These 
factors  support  the  contention  that  too  often 
the  declslon-malclng  authority  and  Institu- 
tional apparatus  are  removed  from  the  source 
of  many  public  problems.  The  other  set  of 
arguments  centers  around  considerations  of 
fiscal  capacity,  taxing  systems,  and  public 
resovirce  allocation.  These  factors  support 
the  contention  that  a  basic  Imbalance  exists 
between  the  normal  budgetary  positions  of 
the  Federal  and  local  governments. 

In  ills  message  to  the  Congress  on  revenue 
sharing,  the  President  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  these  arguments — emphasizing 
that  a  definite  need  existed  to  redefine  the 
roles  of  the  various  levels  of  government.  A 
copy  of  the  President's  message  and  support- 
ing documents  are  appended  to  this  state- 
ment. I  would  like  to  concentrate  today  on 
some  of  the  economic  arguments  for  general 
Intergovernmental  assistance  and  revenue 
sharing. 

As  a  student  of  public  finance  I  am  im- 
pre.ssed  by  the  broad  agreement  among  an- 
alysts of  all  political  persuasions  that  a 
strong  financial  case  exists  for  general  Fed- 
eral aid  to  state  and  local  governments.  They 
all  note  that  Federal  tax  collections  are  more 
responsive  to  economic  growth  than  state 
and  local  revenue  collections.  At  the  same 
time,  expenditure  requirements  of  state  and 
local  governments  tend  to  rise  more  rapidly 
than  economic  and  population  growth  or  the 
peacetime  requirements  of  existing  Federal 
programs  The  end  result  of  these  divergent 
trends  is  the  troublesome  "fiscal  mismatch" 
which  so  many  students  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental financial  situation  have  discussed 

This  basic  economic  argument  for  financial 
assistance  is  persuasive  and  widely  held  The 
point  that  does  engender  discussion  concerns 
the  form  that  this  Federal  assistance  should 
take. 

More  specifically,  we  see  the  question  as 
being:  "Given  the  near- term  budgetary  out- 
look, how  can  we  most  effectively  provide 
general  assistance  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments with  the  limited  federal  funds  avail- 
able?" Among  the  alternative  forms  of  pos- 
sible additional  assistance — revenue  sharing, 
tax  credits,  additional  categorical  grants, 
federal  assiunption  of  local  functions— we 
have  come  down  strongly  in  favor  of  revenue 
sharing.    It   Is    the   one   form   of    assistance 


which  meets  the  financial  plight  of  state  and 
local  governments  directly.  Revenue  sharing 
Involves  no  Increase  In  Federal  requirements 
or  administrative  burdens.  Unlike  tax  credlta, 
revenue  sharing  avoids  the  pressures  of  In- 
terstate competition.  And  revenue  sharing 
p>ermlts  discretionary  resource  allocation  by 
those  elected  officials  in  a  position  to  evalu- 
ate local  needs. 

With  this  commitment  to  revenue  sharing 
as  the  preferred  method  of  general  assistance 
to  local  governments,  the  remaining  require- 
ment Is  to  design  a  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posal wlilch  satisfies  some  basic  criteria  of 
acceptability  We  have  enunciated  some 
broad  principles  which  guided  our  thinking 
in  preparing  the  Administration  proposal : 

Simplicity:  no  new  Federal  bureau  or 
agency  should  be  created:  the  funds  should  be 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  available  objec- 
tive statistics. 

Dependability :  state  and  local  governments 
should  be  able  to  count  on  the  funds  In  their 
own  fiscal  planning. 

Fairness:  funds  should  go  to  every  gen- 
eral purpose  governmental  unit,  regardless 
of  size  or  geographic     location. 

Discretion:  state  and  local  governments 
should  be  free  to  use  the  funds  wherever 
they  determine  the  need  exists;  no  federal 
earmarking  of  functional  expenditure  re- 
quirements should  be  Included. 

Neutrality:  distribution  should  be  as 
equivalent  within  states  as  possible,  with  no 
attempt  to  punish  or  reward  certain  forms 
or  sizes  of  general  government,  or  certain 
systems  of  taxation. 

Within  this  framework  we  have  proposed 
a  revenue-sharing  program  for  consideration 
by  the  Congress.  It  is  against  the  bsickground 
of  our  proposal  that  I  wish  to  comment 
on  the  various  provisions  in  S.  2483.  Let  me 
say  at  the  outset  that  many  similarities 
exist  between  the  two  bills.  This  Is  pri- 
marily because  S.  2483  was  among  the  sev- 
eral Intergovernmental  assistance  proposals 
which  we  carefully  reviewed  in  forming  our 
own  position.  (Other  proposals  whlcli  we 
drew  upon  Include  S.  1634.  Introduced  by 
Senator  Baker  on  March  24,  1969  )  We  drew 
on  several  Innovative  approaches  in  your 
bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  during  this  process,  in- 
cluding local  government  sharing  and  dis- 
tribution on  the  basis  of  revenues  raised. 
However,  there  are  some  aspects  of  S.  2483 
which  we  find  incompatible  with  both  budg- 
etary realities  and  our  philosophy  of  the 
purposes  behind  general  assistance  to  state 
anci  local  governments. 

One  overall  matter  of  concern  to  us  runs 
not  to  the  substance  but  to  the  cost  of  the 
provisions.  The  estimates  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
staff  show  Federal  budgetary  outlays  of 
$5.4  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1970,  $7.1  bil- 
lion in  the  fiscal  year  1971,  and  $10.1  billion 
in  the  fiscal  year  1972.  This  is  simply  too 
large  a  budgetary  undertaking  in  view  of 
stabilization  policy  requirements  and  avail- 
able revenues.  For  these  same  reasons,  our 
revenue-sharing  proposal  provides  for  a 
transitional  phasing-ln  of  the  program  be- 
fore the  f\ill  $5  billion  funding  is  achieved. 

TITLJE    I 

Turning  to  the  specifics  of  S.  2483.  Title  I 
proposes  a  program  for  sharing  federal 
revenues  with  states  and  their  political 
subtllvisions.  There  are  several  important  dif- 
ferences between  this  proposal  and  the  Ad- 
mimstration  proposal  which  warrant  careful 
examination. 

First,  a  fundamental  difference  t>etween 
the  two  plans  exists  in  the  basis  for  deter- 
mining the  size  of  the  annual  revenue  shar- 
ing appropriation.  We  have  proposed  that  a 
stated  percentage  of  personal  taxable  in- 
come— the  base  on  wliich  Federal  Individual 
income  taxes  are  levied — be  allocated  for 
revenue  sharing.  S.  2483  proposes  that  a 
stated  percentage  of  personal  taxable  Income 


and  a  much  higher  percentage  of  state  per- 
sonal  Income  tax  collections  be  allocated  for 
revenue  sharing. 

There  are  two  problems  with  the  allocation 
approach  proposed  in  S.  2483.  First,  the  pro- 
portionately heavier  weighting  assigned  to 
state  personal  Income  tax  collections  means 
that  revenue  sharing  is  not  directly  assocU 
ated  with  Federal  revenues.  The  projections 
prepared  by  ACIR  show  state  personal  in- 
come tax  collections  rising  at  a  mucOi  faster 
rate  than  the  Federal  personal  income  tax 
base.  We  believe  it  Is  important  to  maintain 
a  direct  link  between  the  Federal  tax  svstem 
and  the  determination  of  tlie  revenue- 
sharing  appropriation. 

A  related  difficulty  with  this  procedure  for 
determining  the  amount  of  revenue  sharing 
funds  is  that  the  proposal  ceases  to  serve 
solely  as  a  program  for  general  assistance  to 
states  and  localities.  It  assumes  a  significant 
role  In  shaping  state  decisions  on  taxing 
systems,  since  a  strong  incentive  is  estab- 
lished in  favor  of  state  personal  income  taxes 
However  persuasive  the  case  may  be  for  this 
form  of  state  tax  system,  we  do  no*  believe 
that  a  proposal  for  transferring  both  ftinds 
and  decision-making  responsibility  to  local 
governments  should  Include  a  Feder.illy  pre- 
scribed Incentive  which  may  strongly  in- 
fluence local  decisions  as  to  the  precise  form 
of  taxation  that  they  should  rely  upon 

The  second  major  difference  between  the 
S.  2483  and  the  Administration  revenue  .shar- 
ing proposals  is  in  the  formula  recommended 
for  the  state-by-state  distribution  of  the 
funds.  Both  proposals  call  for  a  distribution 
based  on  each  state's  share  of  national  popu- 
latlon,  adjusted  for  the  state's  revenue  ef- 
fort. They  differ  in  the  way  revenue  e:fort  is 
defined  and  expressed. 

We  propose  that  revenue  effort  be  simply 
expressed  as  the  ratio  of  total  general  rev- 
enues from  their  own  sources  collected  by  a 
state  and  all  Its  local  government  units  dur- 
ing a  given  fiscal  year  to  the  total  personal 
income  of  that  state.  Both  of  these  measures 
conform  to  standard  Census  Biu-eau  defini- 
tions and  are  consistent  among  the  states  A 
simple  adjustment  for  revenue  effort  -.vould 
provide  a  state  whose  effort  Is  ten  percent 
above  the  national  average  with  a  ten  per- 
cent bonus  above  Its  basic  per  capita  portion 
of  revenue  sharing. 

S.  2483  proposes  to  adjust  the  basic  per 
capita  distribution  by  not  only  the  latest 
revenue  effort  factor,  but  also  the  trend  In 
revenue  effort  as  represented  by  the  ratio  of 
the  latest  factor  to  that  for  the  preceding 
year.  Furthermore,  the  numerator  In  the  rev- 
enue effort  factor  is  defined  as  the  sum  nf  all 
state  and  local  taxes  plus  net  profits  from  the 
operation  of  state-owned  liquor  stores. 

There  are  two  obvious  differences  In  the 
revenue  effort  adjustments.  One  is  tlic  in- 
clusion in  S.  2483  of  the  trend  in  revenue  ef- 
fort. We  believe  the  latest  revenue  effort  fac- 
tor adequately  expresses  the  effort  concept. 
The  additional  adjustment  for  a  two-year 
trend  is  both  complicating  and  unneceswry. 
and  would  produce  results  whereby  states 
with  identical  current  efforts  would  receive 
different  adjustments.  The  other  is  the  defi- 
nition of  revenue  to  Include  liquor  store 
profits  and  to  exclude  current  charges  and 
miscellaneous  general  revenues.  This  is  not 
a  definition  which  conforms  to  standard  Cen- 
sus Bureau  usage;  it  is  not  consistent  among 
states:  and  It  unnecessarily  provides  disin- 
centives for  local  government  usage  of  serv- 
ice charges.  It  is  Important  that  the  revenue 
effort  adjustment  be  only  an  incentive  to  im- 
prove overall  effort,  and  not  one  to  Influence 
numerous  revenue  composition  decisions. 
Therefore,  the  definition  of  revenue  should 
be  that  broad  one  employed  by  the  Census 
Bureau — general  revenues  from  own  sources. 
The  third  and  perhaps  most  basic  differ- 
ence between  the  two  revenue  sharing  plans 
exists  in  the  provisions  for  distributing  funds 
within    a   state.    Both    proposals   call   for   a 


mandatorv  "nass  through"  of  funds  by  the  not  Influence  the  allocation  of  funds  to  par-      directed  at  Influencing  states  which  now  im- 

»Cte  irovemment  to  its  local  governments,  tlcular  governmental  functions.  Such  alloca-      pose  inheritance  taxes  to  adopt   an  estate- 

And   both   proposals  provide   for   allocation  tion  decisions  will  be  made  by  state  and  local      tax  type  of  death  tax,  we  believe  the  provl- 

nn  the  basis  of  revenues  raised  by  the  local  officials  in  response  to  the  needs  of  their  jur-      sion  might  more  appropriately  be  considered 

government.  But  there  are  three  important  Isdlctlons.  

differences  remaining  between  the  two  dis-  tttle  n 
tribution  proposals.  Title  II  of  S.  2483  provides  for  a  partial  Fed- 
First,  the  Administration  program  provides  gy^j  income  tax  credit  for  state  and  local  In- 
that  the  local  share  be  distributed  to  all  ^ome  tax  payments  Given  the  limited  avall- 
cities,  counties,  and  townships,  regardless  ability  of  funds  for  general  Intergovern- 
of  size.  S.  2483  provides  for  direct  revenne  mental  assistance,  we  believe  that  the  most 
sharing  with  only  those  cities  and  counties  effective  course  is  to  pursue  a  program  of 
having  a  population  of  50.000  or  more.  This  j-gvenue  sharing  rather  than  tax  credits, 
would  mean  that  45.4  percent  of  all  city  resl-  Revenue  sharing  provides  immediate  and  di- 
dents,  27.5  percent  of  all  county  residents  ^^^^  benefit  to  the  states  and  localities,  wlth- 
and  100  percent  of  ail  township  residents  ^^^  influencing  their  choice  of  tax  systems, 
would  be  residing  in  governmental  units  in-  Furthermore,  with  a  basis  distribution  among 
eligible  to  directly  receive  revenue  sharing  ^tSLtes  on  a  per  capital  basis,  revenue  sharing 
funds  under  S.  2483.  We  believe  that  all  local  j^  ^^^.^  -equalizing"  than  tax  credits,  which 

governments  are  faced  with  fiscal  pressures  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  benefits  geographically  in  pro-      vaie  individuals  located  in  areas  under  exclu- 

and  that  all  deserve  specific  Inclusion  in  a  p^r^ion  ^  federal  tax  collections.  With  the     slve  Federal  Jurisdiction,  provided  that   an 

..enerai  assistance  nroeram.  budgetary  pressures  we  face.  It  is  necessary      agency  designated  by  the  President  certifies 

to  choose  among  alternative  forms  of  state      tHat   persons   living   and    working   in   these 

and  local  financial  assistance.  There  Is  not 

room  for  both  tax  credits  and  revenue  shar 


in  connection  with  the  broader  study  of  the 
estate  and  gift  tax  area  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  To  the  extent  that  the  pro- 
vision Is  Intended  as  a  means  of  giving  the 
states  more  Federal  financial  assistance  we 
believe,  as  we  have  indicated  with  respect 
to  the  credit  lor  state  income  taxes  pro- 
posed in  Title  II.  that  given  the  llmlt«<l 
availability  of  funds  for  general  assistance 
a  program  of  revenue  sharing  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  a  larger  credit  for  state  death  tax 
pajTnents. 

TITLE    v 

Title  V  would  permit  states  and  their  lo- 
calities to  t£ix  the  personal  property  of  pri- 


general  assistance  program. 

Second,  the  Administration  proposal  pro- 
vides for  distribution  of  funds  to  each  local 
government  in  proportion  to  its  share  of  total 
local  general  revenues  raised.  Title  I  of  S.  2483 


ing.  and  we  consider  revenue  sharing  to  be 


provides   for   dstributlon   of   funds   to   each      ^j^g'  ^^^^  approach.  Therefore,  we  would  be 


eligible  local  government  in  proportion  to 
its  share  of  total  state  and  local  taxes  im- 
posed, with  a  larger  share  going  to  all  cities 
and  counties  of  100,000  population  or  more. 
I  would  again  point  out  the  Important  dif- 
ferences between  the  terms  "general  rev- 
enues" and  "taxes.  "  and  suggest  that  "gen- 
eral revenues"  Is  the  preferable  concept. 


opposed  to  enactment  of  Title  n 

TITLE    III 

Under  present  law  a  considerable  degree  of 
cooperation  exists  between  the  Treasun*  ( the 
Internal  Revenue  Service )  and  state  tax  offi- 
cials in  the  administration  of  their  Income 


areas  are  afforded  substantially  the  same 
rights,  privileges,  and  tax-supported  serv- 
ices available  to  other  residents  of  the  state. 
The  Treasury  favors  the  enactment  of 
this  provision.  i 


Statement  of  Richard  P    Nathan,   Assist- 
ant    DIRECTOE      OF     the      BURE.At;      OF      THE 

Bdxiget.  Septembek  25.   1969 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  this  opportunity  lo  tes- 
taxes   under   agreements   which    provide   for      ^jfy  on  S.  2483.  the  Intergovernmental  Rev- 


But  a  more  Important  issue  is  whether  the      exchange   of   information   flowing   from   the      eniie  Act  of  1969. 


This  biU.  m  a  number  of  respects,  con- 
forms to  the  revenue  sharing  proposal  made 
by  President  Nixon  in  his  address  to  the 
Nation  August  8,  1969.  He  said; 

"We  can  no  longer  have  effective  govern- 


larger  cities  and  counties  should  automatl-  audit  of  returns.  The  introduction  of  com- 
caily  receive  proportionately  more  revenue  puters  by  both  Federal  and  state  tax  admln- 
sharlng  funds  than  the  smaller  governments.  istratlons  has  Increased  the  potentlaUties  of 
We  have  taken  the  position  that  for  this  pro-  this  type  of  cooperation.  The  closer  the  con- 
gram   of  general   financial   assistance   there      formity  of  the  state  law  to  the  Federal  law 

should  be  no  such  distinction  made.  It  Is  in  the  determination  of  taxable  Income  the  ment  at  any  level  unless  we  have  It  at  all 
true  that  some  of  our  larger  cities  do  have  greater  are  the  advantages  of  this  exchange  levels.  There  Is  too  much  to  be  done  for  the 
heavier  concentrations  of  "high-cost"  citi-      of  information.  Under  these  agreements  both     cities  to  do  It  alone,  or  for  Washington  to  do 

the  state  and  the  Federal  Government  have      jt.  alone,  or  for  the  States  to  do  it  alone." 
increased  their  collections  and  reduced  their  xhe  Administration  s  revenue  sharing  bill 

costs  by  substantial  amounts.  differs  in  several  specific  provisions  from  the 

The  Treasury  favors  expansion  of  admin-      bill  before  this  Committee, 
istratlve  cooperation  In  ways  which  would  be  ^  jg  keved  to  Administration  budget  plans 


zens,  and  disproportionate  expenditure  re- 
quirements due  to  concentration  and  con- 
gestion. It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to  in- 
corporate these  various  differences  into  a 
simple  revenue-sharing  plan  designed  to  as- 
sist in  relieving  the  general  fiscal  imbalance 
between  levels  of  government.  The  special 
problems  of  large-scale  urbanization  can 
best  be  treated  on  an  individual  basis  by 
both  state  and  Federal  programs. 

On  balance,  we  believe  the  preferred  ap- 
proach for  revenue  sharing  Is  to  distribute 
funds  in  proportion  to  general  revenues 
raised.  As  It  turns  out,  large  cities  raise  most 
of  the  local  government  revenues  and.  hence. 
they  will  receive  most  of  the  locally  shared 
revenues  under  the  Administration's  propo- 
sal. In  fact,  for  all  cities  of  one  million  or 
more,  the  average  per  capita  revenue  raised 
in  1967-68  were  $255.95,  compared  to  $78.74 
for  cities  with  population  of  less  than 
50.000. 

rhe  third  point  of  difference  between  the 
local  distribution  systems  of  the  two  pro- 
posals is  that  the  Administration  plan  does 
not  include  a  direct  distribution  to  school 
or  special  districts,  while  S.  2483  Includes 
revenue  sharing  with  independent  school 
districts.  The  total  funds  allocated  to  these 
districts  would  be  related  to  the  proportion 
01  school  taxes  to  the  sum  of  school  taxes 
plus  state  taxes. 

We  have  not  included  any  special  purpose 
districts  in  our  proposal  because  of  the  de- 
sire to  avoid  placing  any  program  or  project 
restrictions  on  revenue  sharing  funds.  To 
distribute  funds  directly  to  fire  districts,  or 
school  districts,  or  drainage  districts  amounts 
to  widespread  earmarking  of  substantial 
funds  for  specific  programs.  This  does  not 
mean  that  these  functional  areas  will  be  left 
out  in  the  ultimate  distribution  of  revenue- 
sharing  funds.   The   officials   responsible   for 


mutually  acceptable  to  the  appropriate  au- 
thorities of  tKJth  Jurisdictions,  and  therefore, 
has  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of  Title 

in. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
any  plan  for  collection  of  state  income  taxes 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  which  Is  to 
achieve  greater  administrative  efficiency  will 
necessarily  require  close  conformity  of  state 
Income  tax  provisions  with  Federal  income 
tax  provisions.  Although  a  substantial  degree 
of  conformity  to  the  Federal  tax  is  provided 
in  many  of  the  state  income  taxes,  significant 
variations  exist  in  some  states  as  to  exclu- 
sion   and    deduction    adjustments    to    gross 


and,  hence,  does  not  begin  with  as  high  an 
expenditure  level  as  S.  2483. 

It  does  not  contain  a  tax  credit  proposal, 
which  S.  2483  includes. 

S.  2483  is  based  on  the  Advlscar  Commis- 
sion on  the  Intergovernmental  Relations 
formula  which  is  a  more  complicated  and  in 
several  respects  different  from  the  formula 
used  in  the  Administration's  bill.  i.e..  its 
treatment  of  school  districts  and  small  local 
governments,  subjects  dealt  with  in  the 
testimony  today  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum. 

But,  in  a  broad  perspective,  these  two 
revenue    sharing    proposals    contain    more 


income    In    arriving    at   taxable    Income    for  ^^^Ities   than   differences.    With   revenue 

state  tax  purposes.  Some  of  the  states  may 

I  Federal 


state  tax  purposes,  some  oi  ^n^^^^j^.>      sharing,  we  embark  on  an  historic  new  direc 
have   problems  when   it  conies   to  enacttng  »         domestic  programs  of  the  Federa 

the  necessary  conformity  legislation.  The 
varying  concepts  of  state  taxing  Jurisdiction 
would  also  present  problems  until  more  uni- 
formity Is  achieved. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  on  the  basis 


of  our  experience  during  the  past  three  years 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  not  being 
provided  the  full  amount  of  resources  that 
it  would  like  to  have  in  order  to  enforce  col- 
lection of  taxes  due  the  Federal  Government. 


Government.  As  the  President  said  on  August 
8: 

"This  start  on  revenue  sharing  is  a  step 
toward  what  I  call  the  Neu  Federalism.  It  is 
a  gesture  of  faith  in  America's  State  and 
local  governments  and  in  the  principle  of 
democratic  self-government." 

THE    NEW    FEDERALISM 

I  think  It  appropriate  at  this  hearing  to 


we  simply  cannot  take  on  work  for  the  states  discuss  the  meaning  and  purposes  of  the  New 
beyond  the  receipt  of  tax  returns  and  re-  Federalism.  Major  themes  of  the  New  Ped- 
mlttances  and  their  processing  and  deposit,      eralism  are: 

The  states  would  have  to  continue  to  assume  First,     responsible     decentralization ,     our 

the  responsibilities  of  auditing  and  collect-     domestic     programs     must     support      and 

strengthen  leadership  at  the  State  and  com- 
munity levels  in  the  solution  of  public  prob- 


ing any  unpaid  state  taxes. 

Tl'l'LE   IV 

Estate  and  gift  taxes  are  one  of  the  areas 
of  Federal  tax  law  which  are  not  Included  In 


lems. 

Second,  a  strong  concern  with  basic  sys- 
tems, the  Administration  has  embarked  upon 


c.i<wiug   juimb.    luc   umtmis   icoi^.iii^ic   iwx  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  The  Commit  --  ,.,,.»,»  «.oif«r« 

managing  and  administering  these  districts  tee  on  Ways  and  Means  In  Yte  report  on  thU  basic  r^^ o^""^  °fj^«  i^*"°^  ^tfi"^^**  Inrt 

will  look  to  the  state  government  for  addl-  legislation,   however,   has   indicated   that    it  system,  the   Postal   System,   the   draft    ana 

tlonal  assistance.  Most  importantly,  however.  will  undertake  a  study  of  this  area  as  soon  as  1«^^^P°'''*''.P'^'^^^„^.  ^^  i^^fiTci 

the  Federal  revenue-sharing  program  would  possible.  Insofar  as  the  Title  IV  provision  Is         *"■""  " 


Third,   greater   emphasis   on   the   effective 
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implementation  of  government  policies,  that 
Is  on  the  process  of  converting  "good"  in- 
tentions Into  good  results. 

The  first  of  these  three  themes — respon- 
sible decentralization — Is  best  expressed  In 
revenue  sharing  and  in  the  President's  pro- 
posed Comprehensive  Manpower  Act. 

The  new  Administration  came  to  office 
with  a  determination  to  strengthen  leader- 
ship at  every  level  of  government.  Of  special 
Importance  is  its  commitment  to  Increase 
opportunities  for  responsive  decision-making 
by  general  purpose  units  of  State  and  local 
governments  and  voluntary  organizations. 

Revenue  sharing  and  the  proposed  Com- 
prehensive Manpower  Act  are  two  Important 
means  of  strengthening  leadership  and  op- 
portunities for  Innovation  by  State  and  lo- 
cal governments.  In  addition,  the  Adminis- 
tration has  Initiated  Important  Internal  re- 
forms of  the  e::lsiing  grant-in-aid  system. 
The  problems  created  by  grant-in-aid  pro- 
liferation have  been  widely  commented  up- 
on The  important  hearings  of  this  Sub- 
committee in  1966  on  "Creative  Federalism" 
highlighted  many  of  the  weaknesses  of  the 
existing  grant-in-aid  system. 

President  Nixon  described  these  problems 
in  the  following  terms  In  April  of  1969. 

"The  number  of  separate  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  has  grown  enormously  over 
the  years  When  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portnntty  set  out  to  catalogue  Federal  assist- 
ance programs.  It  required  a  book  of  more 
than  600  pages  Just  to  set  forth  brief  de- 
scriptions. It  is  an  almost  universal  com- 
plaint of  local  government  officials  that  the 
web  of  programs  has  grown  so  tangled  that  It 
often  becomes  Impermeable.  However  laud- 
able each  may  be  indivlduallv.  the  total  ef- 
fect can  be  one  of  Government  paralysis  " 
The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  has  repeatedly  called  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  reform  of  the  grant 
system.  In  their  1969  Annual  Report  they 
lamented  the  .  .  .  "hardening  of  the  cate- 
gories in  the  immense  and  intricate  Federal 
grant-in-aid  system." 

Examples  of  grant-in-aid  svstem  reform 
measures  Inaugurated  by  the  new  Adminis- 
tration are: 

The  President's  legislative  proposal  of 
April  30  to  permit  him  to  consolidate  exist- 
ing grant-in-aid  categories  if  Congress,  with- 
in 60  days  does  not  overrule  proposals  trans- 
mitted to  them. 

A  major  effort  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budgets  Office  of  Executive 
Management  to  simplify  and  develop  uni- 
form grant-in-aid  administrative  procedures. 

Efforts  through  the  budget  and  legislative 
processes  to  combine  related  grant-in-aid 
categories. 

The  restructuring  of  the  regional  bound- 
aries of  the  major  domestic  agencies  in  the 
field,  so  that  their  headquarters  cities  are 
the  same  and  the  regions  which  they  cover 
also  conform. 

The  issuance  of  a  Presidential  Order  on 
Joint  funding  April  18,  1969. 

REVENUE     SH.\RING     AS     AN     ECONOMIC     POLICy 

Revenue  sharing  is  an  economic  as  well  as 
political  reform.  At  the  same  time  that  it 
strengthens  federalism  by  broadening  the 
grant-in-aid  system,  it  modifies  the  Nation's 
total  tax  system,  placing  greater  reliance  on 
the  growth-elastic  Federal  Income  tax. 

Consider  these  facts: 

The  traditional  mainstavs  of  Stale  and 
local  finances  have  been  propertv  and  sales 
taxes.  These  taxes  bear  down  most  heavily 
on  the  poor  and  lag  40-50^;  behind  the  rate 
of   growth    In   the   State-local    expenditures 

The  mainstays  of  the  Federal  Treasury 
are  the  personal  and  corporate  income  taxes 
These  taxes  tend  to  be  more  equitable  and 
grow  rapidly,  as  much  as  25-50';  faster  than 
the  economy. 

Income  tax  revenues  account  for  only 
9'.    of  State-local  revenues;   almost  half  the 
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revenue  of  the  NaUon's   total  tax  system  is 
derived  from   income  taxation. 

The  cumulative  impact  of  this  pattern  of 
taxation  is  Illustrated  by  recent  experience 
with  State  tax  laws: 

More  than  half  of  all  State  tax  revenues 
during  the  1950-67  period  were  the  result  of 
painful  rate  increases  or  the  enactment  of 
entirely  new  taxes. 

Over  200  rate  increases  were  required  In 
major  State  taxes  between  1959  and  1967. 

More  than  four-fifths  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures which  met  early  this  year,  faced  re- 
quests for  tax  rate  increases. 

The  State-local  fiscal  plight  Is  made  even 
mare  dramatic  by  the  fact  that  the  normal 
Increase  In  Federal  income  taxes  due  to  eco- 
nomic growth  alone  runs  $10-13  billion, 
roughly  equivalent  to  total  State  Income  tax 
receipts. 

By  enabling  State  and  local  governments  to 
tie  into  the  Federal  income  tax,  revenue  shar- 
ing will: 

Dnprove  the  balance  between  service  re- 
quirements   and    governmental    resources. 

Make  the  overall  tax  structure  of  the 
Nation  more  equitable. 


Although  it  Is  more  difficult,  we  also  need 
to  examine  the  expenditure  side  of  the  eco- 
nomics of  revenue  sharing.  President  Nlxoti 
said  in  his  August  13  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  revenue  sharing. 

"■While  it  is  not  possible  to  specify  for  what 
functions  these  Federally  shared  funds  win 
provide— the  purpose  of  this  program  being 
to  leave  such  allocation  decisions  up  to  the 
recipient  units  of  government— an  analvsls 
of  existing  State  and  local  budgets  can  pVo- 
vide  substantial  clues.  Thus,  one  can  reason- 
ably expect  that  education,  which  consist- 
ently takes  over  two-fifths  of  all  State  and 
local  general  revenues,  will  be  the  major 
beneficiary  of  these  new   funds." 

The  following  table  summarizes  total  St,.te 
and  local  government  expenditures  in  recent 
years  by  various  functional  areas  It  shuws 
clearly  that  the  largest  single  expenditure 
item  in  State  and  local  budgets  is  education 
and  that  education  has  been  growing  a.-:  a 
proportion  of  total  expenditures.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  expect  that  this  expenditure 
pattern  will  prevail  over  the  next  several 
years  and  that  a  major  use  of  shared  reve- 
nues will  be  for  education. 


TOTAL  STATE-LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  DIRECT  GENERAL  EXPENDITURES  BY  FUNCTION 
(Fiscal  years.  Dollar  amounts, m  billions| 


Func  ion: 
ducation 

Highways 

Public  welfare. . 

Health  and  hospitals 

Police  and  fire  protection 

Parks  and  natural  resources 
All  other 


Soi  rce:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Governmental  Finances  in  1967  68."  August  1969,  table  3. 


REV^XJE     SHARING     AND     BUDGETARY     REQUIRE- 
MENTS 

It  is  estimated  that  revenue  sharing  under 
S.  2483  would  cost  $3  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1970,  and  would  build  up  to  $5  billion.  Other 
sections  of  the  bill  would  add  $2.6  billion  in 
1970  and  reach  S5.9  billion  by  1972.  The  Ad- 
ministration's bill,  on  the  other  hand,  reaches 
the  same  S5  billion  level  for  revenue  sharing 
as  S.  2483  when  fully  implemented.  However, 
it  st»rts  at  $500  million  for  the  first  half  year, 
reflecting  our  considered  judgment  of  what 
is  feeslble  in  the  near  future. 


ESTIMATED     FUNDING     FOR    REVENUE    SHARING 
ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSAL.  1971  76 


UNDER 


Fiscal 
year 


1971... 
1972. . . 
1973... 
1974... 
1975... 
1976... 


Taxable' 
income 

base  (in    Percentage  lor  revenue 
billions)       sharing 


Funds  for 

revenue 

sharing 

(in 

billions) 


$315  2;12of  1  percent-'. 

346  5  12  of  1  percent. 

381  7  12  ol  1  percent. 

419  9/12  ol  1  percent.. 

461  1112ofl  percent. 

507  1  percent 


$0.5 
1.5 
2.2 
3.2 

4.2 

5.1 


'  Thi  1971  base  is  taken  as  calendar  year  1967  taxable  indi- 
vidual income.  The  base  is  assumed  to  grow  at  the  rate  of  10 
percent  a  year. 

-  Tha  lull-year  amount  will  be  paid  out  over  the  last  2  Quarters 
lor  fiscal  year  1971. 

These  levels  of  expenditure  for  revenue 
sharing  were  decided  upon  in  conjunction 
with  other  budget  priorities  which  the  Ad- 
ministration has  identified.  In  particular,  the 
urgent  need  to  reform  the  Nation's  failing 
welfare  program  requires  a  major  new  initia- 
tive, estimated  at  an  additional  $4  billion  in 
the  first  year  of  effect.  Other  program  initia- 


tives by  the  Administration  Include  approxi- 
mately $3  billion  in  FY  1971  for  increased 
Soclr.l  Security  benefits.  $1.5  billion  lor 
hunger  and  nutrition  programs,  and  jSOO 
million  for  mass  transit. 

These  proposals  are  part  of  a  bala;  ??d 
program  which  will  pnrmlt  us  to  go  for- 
ward on  needed  policy  initiatives  at  the  same 
time  that  we  are  maintaining  a  budget  pos- 
ture necessary  to  curb  inflatlonarv  pressures. 

And  I  would  stress,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
these  new  initiatives  are  dependent  upon 
what  the  President  has  referred  to  as  a  "pre- 
dictable firmness"  in  the  budget  process.  In 
short,  we  are  attempting  to  reduce  narrow 
purpose.  categoric.Tl  programs  that  either 
may  have  served  their  purpose  and  are  now 
of  lower  priority,  or  are  not  delivering  serv- 
ices effectively.  We  are  also  endeavor'ing  to 
combine  smaller  programs  through  gr.int 
consolidation  and  administratively  through 
Joint  rundlng.  Finally,  it  is  the  Administra- 
tion's intention  to  avoid  enactment  of  highly 
compartmentalized  new  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams, which  are  regarded  as  unnecessary. 
In  part,  because  of  the  opportunities  for 
State  and  local  Innovation  which  will  be 
generated  by  revenue  sharing. 

REVENt-E    SHARING    AND    WELFARE    REFORM 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  the  interrelationship  be- 
tween two  New  Federalism  proposals— reve- 
nue sharing  and  welfare  reform. 

The  Administration  believes  the  Federal 
Government  should  do  what  it  can  do  best 
and  that  State  and  local  governments  should 
be  .nrengthened  to  provide  the  services  which 
they  are  able  to  administer  on  a  basis  which 
takes  Into  account  varying  State-local  con- 
ditions and  needs.  Providing  basic  cash  as- 
sistance and  Food  Stamps  to  the  poor  is  a 
job  which   the  Federal   Government  can  do 


efficiently  and  equitably,  as  evidenced  by 
the  long,  successful  history  of  the  Social 
Security  program  On  the  other  hand,  provid- 
ing social  services  to  people  is  typically  a 
task  which  requires  State  and  local  Ulent 
and  administrative  capability. 

Both  revenue  sharing  and  welfare  reform, 
as  proposed  by  President  Nixon,  provide 
needed  fiscal  relief  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. All  States  would  spend  less  in  State 
and  local  funds  for  welfare  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Family  Assistance  Plan  than  they 
would  if  the  existing  program  continued  in 
effect.  These  resources,  combined  with  reve- 
nue sharing,  would  provide  a  considerable 
and  rising  amount  of  resource  support  for 
State  and   local   governments. 

This  strategy,  along  with  other  Adminis- 
tration domestic  program  initiatives,  carries 
out  the  central  purposes  of  the  New  Fed- 
eralism— to  strengthen  federalism,  to  reform 
major  program  systems,  and  to  Improve  the 
Nation's  total  governmental  capability. 


DRAFT  ADJUSTMENTS  FALL  SHORT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  not- 
withstanding the  fanfare  of  the  past 
few  days,  the  Nixon  administration's  ad- 
justments in  the  military  draft  will  allow 
the  survival  of  one  of  this  country's  most 
obvious  denials  of  individual  liberty. 

Last  Fi-iday.  the  President  announced 
what  appeared  to  be  a  reduction  of  50.000 
in  draft  calls  for  1969.  It  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  canceling  the  Defense  De- 
partment's previously  programed  calls  of 
32.000  for  November  and  18.000  for  De- 
cember, and  by  spreading  the  29.000 
October  call  evenly  over  the  3  remaining 
months  of  the  year. 

But  the  reduction  is  an  illusion.  In  fact, 
without  the  cuts  we  would  have  had  a 
massive  increase  in  draft  calls  for  the 
year  as  a  whole. 

From  June  through  October  of  1969, 
the  total  draft  quota  was  135.700,  com- 
pared with  only  79.000  for  the  same  pe- 
riod a  year  earlier.  The  inflation  of  near- 
ly 57.000  in  those  5  months  easily  left 
room  for  a  50,000  reduction.  Total  draft 
calls  for  this  year  will  be  only  about  2 
percent  lower  than  in  1D68. 

In  effect,  what  appears  as  benevolence 
to  the  young  men  who  might  have  been 
taken  in  Novem'oer  and  December  is  no 
more  than  an  announcement  that  they 
will  not  be  called  then  because  they  have 
already  gone.  They  were  pressed  into 
service  as  part  of  earlier  quotas. 

The  President  also  annoi.:i:ced  on  Fri- 
day his  intention  to  move  fcrward  on 
diaft  proposals  which  will  establish  a 
r?ndom  system  of  selection,  to  put 
chance  in  the  place  of  dec'sicns  present- 
ly made  by  some  4.000  local  c^ra.'t  boards 
with  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of 
Selective  Service  Director  Lewis  Hershey. 
Tlie  period  of  prime  ex;;csure  to  induc- 
tion would  be  reduced  from  as  much  as  7 
years  to  12  months 

It  is  impossible  to  respond  negatively 
to  such  a  proposal.  Indeed,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  eligible  pool  of  man- 
power, just  about  any  change  in  the  se- 
lective service  .system  would  be  an  im- 
provement. The  present  system  seems  to 
rest  on  the  assumption  that  exposure  to 
compulsory  military  service,  including  a 
war  which  most  Americans  now  regard  as 
a  blunder,  is  for  some  reason  a  healthy 
process  for  young  Americans.  General 
Hershey's  efforts  to  use  the  draft  as  a 


punitive  device — without  the  delays  and 
complications  of  due  process — place  it 
even  more  sharply  in  conflict  with  the 
fundamental  ideals  of  a  free  society.  No 
one  who  believes  in  those  ideals  can  find 
grounds  for  objection  to  the  changes 
planned  by  the  President. 

But  here  again  the  illusion  of  mean- 
ingful action  outweighs  the  substance. 
The  adjastments  announced  on  Fri- 
day leave  intact  the  most  pernicious 
siiigle  aspect  of  the  selective  service  sys- 
tem. 'With  or  without  the  change,  thou- 
sands of  young  American  men  each  year 
will  be  compelled,  willing  or  not,  to  serve 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  Their  right  to  lib- 
erty, their  right  to  follow  pursuits  of 
their  own  choosing,  will  be  denied.  Their 
occupations  will  be  determined  not  by 
the  incentives  required  to  attract  man- 
pswer  in  the  competitive  market,  but 
by  the  dictates  of  intrusive  governmen- 
tal authoi-ity. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  widely  spec- 
ulated that  the  two  steps  announced  last 
Friday  are  part  of  an  attempt  to  defuse 
youthful  opposition  to  the  war  in  'Viet- 
nam. 

In  combination  with  the  partial  ti-oop 
withdrawals  which  are  now  underway. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  attempt 
to  beautify  the  draft  and  to  briefly  limit 
its  effect  will  muffle  the  voices  which  are 
calling  for  a  prompt  end  to  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnamese  affairs. 

If  that  is  the  strategy,  it  is  bound  to 
fail.  It  amounts  to  a  grave  miscalcula- 
tion on  both  the  motives  and  the  jjercep- 
tion  of  those  who  seek  a  change  in  pol- 
icy. They  object  not  so  much  because  of 
personal  costs,  but  because  they  believe 
in  the  ideals  for  which  they  have  been 
tDld  this  country  stands.  They  can  see 
no  legitimate  interest  in  Vietnam  which 
could  possibly  justify  the  loss  of  40,000 
lives  or  even  the  risk  of  a  single  addi- 
tional American.  They  can  see  no  inter- 
est which  demands  that  we  neglect 
crushing  problems  at  home  while  laying 
billions  of  dollars  at  the  feet  of  a  cor- 
rupt military  government  10,000  miles 
away.  And  they  can  see  no  reason  why  a 
nation  founded  on  liberty  and  professing 
human  dignity  as  its  goal  should  extract 
involuntary  service  from  any  of  its  citi- 
zens. 

The  draft  will  not  be  acceptable  until 
it  is  gone.  The  war  in  Vietnam  will  not 
be  acceptable  imtil  it  is  over. 

■We  have  waited  too  long  on  both. 


ARMS  SALES  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
possibility  that  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  is  selling  arms  obtained  from  the 
United  States  to  private  dealers  is  most 
disturbing.  Yesterday.  I  raised  questions 
about  the  allegations  that  such  sales  had 
occurred.  These  questions  have  not  yet 
been  answered  satisfactorily. 

Part  of  the  basis  for  the  questions  I 
have  asked  is  a  two-page  document  This 
document  was  obtained  from  the  South 
Vietnamese  Embassy  in  'Washington  and 
has  been  explained  to  me  as  a  listing  of 
the  weapons  being  offered  for  sale  by 
South  Vietnam. 

The  first  colunan  on  the  document  lists 
a  variety  of  types  of  weapons.  The  second 


column  indicates  the  number  of  each. 
The  list  is  partly  in  the  Vietnamese  lan- 
guage. However,  several  of  the  items  have 
been  translated  for  me. 

For  example,  item  1  is  ti'anslated  as 
pistol.  Item  3  is  translated  as  subma- 
chinegun.  Item  27  is  translated  as  Brown- 
ing automatic  rifle.  Item  29  is  translated 
as  machinegun.  Item  30  is  translated  as 
grenade  launcher. 

Most  interesting  are  the  symbols  M-16 
which  appear  on  both  pages  of  this  docu- 
ment. There  are  two  references  to  M-16 
totaling  5,539. 

In  my  letters  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  State  Department.  I  included 
copies  of  these  materials  and  asked  that 
they  be  authenticated  for  me.  I  have  not 
yet  had  a  formal  response  to  my  letters 
nor  did  I  expect  one  this  soon. 

Ho'wever,  I  imderstand  that  the  Penta- 
gon has  made  some  public  statements 
about  this  matter.  I  hope  that  the  state- 
ment that  I  am  making  today  will  clarify 
the  reasons  for  my  raising  questions. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  South  Vietnamese  document 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

1.  Sung  Luc  cac  loai  (Pistol) 

2.  Stmg  Tieu-Lien  Mat  49 

3.  Sung  Tieu-Llen  Sten   (Subma- 

chineguni    tOo-'Vap) 

4.  Sung  Tleu-Llen  Mas  39 

5.  Sung    Tieu-Lien    Madsan 

6.  Sung    Tieu-Lien    MP   40 

7.  Sung  Tieu-Lien  CMH  2 

8.  Sung  Tieu-Lien  Mat  48 

9    Sung    Tieu-Lien    Whong    hleu 

NH     

10.  Sung  Carbine  5.5  Phap I Carb).. 

11.  Sung  Truong  36  Ord 

12.  Sung  Truong  Mas  36  LG  48 

13.  Sung  Truong  CR  39 

14.  Sung  Truong  MK  3  (Rifle) 

15.  Sung  Truong  MK   1 

16.  Sung  Truong  1903  Al  x  A3j--- 

17.  Sung  Truong   US   17 , 

18.  Sung   Truong  Mauser i — 

19.  Sung   Truong   Nhat ^— - 

20.  Sung  Truong  07  x  15.-- 

21.  Sung  Truong  86  x  93 

22.  Sung  Truong  M-16 

23.  Sung  Truong   1874 

24.  Sung  Truong   Linh-Tinh-.J. 

25.  Sung    Truong    Ban    dan    (thai 

(auto  Rifle) j--- 

26.  Sung  tu  dong  Mat  49 i--- 

27.  Sune      Trung-Lien      24      x     29 

(Browning    Auto    Rifle) -4  — 

28.  Sung  Trung-Lien  Bren 1 

29.  Sung     Dal-Llon     Rejbel      (Ma- 

chinegun)     i  — 

30.  Sung  Phong  Luu  50  M37  i  Gre- 

nade   Launcher) , — 

31.  Sung  Phong  Luu  Mas  36--, — 
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1.  Sung      Tieu-Llen      Mc 

machinegun)        (Trai 
Thap)    (255t200) 

2.  Sung     Tleu-Llen      Ston      (Go 

Vap)    - 

3.  Sung  Tleu-Llen   Mas   .38 

4.  Sung  Tieu-Lien .-- 

5.  Sung  Tieu-Llen  MP  40   (Rifle) 

6.  Sung  Truong  Mas  36  Ord 

7.  Sung  Truong  Mas  36  LG^8--- 

8.  Sung   Truong   MK   3 

9.  Sung  Truong  MK  I 

10.  Sung  Truong  1903  Al  x  A3--- 

11.  Sung  Truong  US  17 

12.  Sung  Truong  Mauser. 
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426 

2555 

1119 

63 

15641 
2346 
1928 
2516 

10024 
3993 
5721 
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13.  Sung  Truong  07  r  15... 5087  (31   by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foi.                   o     , 

14.  Sung  Truong  86-93 8006  loMng  new  parlgraph                                                  ^^^   3,    line    12.    after    the   word   "out  " 

]i  1"^*  ^'^°'^«  ^-^^ 1»8®  '(S*  The  term  public  museum"  as  used  In      "^®^  ""^*"  SO  as  to  make  the  bUl  read 

J?'  ^!  "^""^  ^I'^ano'*"' ^^^— -        ^*^^  thl3S"bsecUon.  means  a  museum  "that  servee         Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  at 

i«   S  ?^  ^^    »oo ^  ^'^  '"^  ^^^''^  P''^"'-'  '^'^'l  ^^'^^'vee  lt«  fi-      Sepresentatires    o/    the    United    States   o 

It:  ssi^Tur--^-,-^-    ^^*  Sc'run-r^^ "  ^^''•^  -  ^'^  ^  ^^-  -rortri^rr^--ran^,^^^^^^^^ 

T -°^/  ^^-  r:^...-00,       ^-^  Mr.  KENNEDV.  Mr.  President.  I  ask     ^en^ t/  ^^.^  HrSlCB/'^ 

(Khau) 69.257  Unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in     following  new  subLction                        '^^ 

^^— "^^^  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report         "(e)  whenever  the  head  of  any  executlvp 

CONCLnSTON    OP    A/roTJMTTsir-  f?"'  91-^23) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of     agency  determines  that  the  remaining  stor- 

CONCLUSION    OP    MORNING  the  measure.                                                             age   or  shelf  life  of  any   medical   materials 

BUbH^SS  ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt     o""  r^edlcal  supplies  held  by  such  agencv  for 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there     ^^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.     dura°t?on  t^fi'^ftTf^'^.^VP''^^!.'^  °^  '°°  '^°" 

further  morning  business?  If  not.  mom-  ^s  follows:                                                   ^  ^^^^^  ^J^^J^^^  '^^J  tha  'Tl'"''^''°'^ 

ing  business  is  concluded.  ^    ^^                    -^«''os"                                     or  dl^^-^a?  w^utd  bTln  the  interest  oT, hi 

S.  2210  provides  for  making  public  mu-      United  States,    such    ma^rla is    or    sudd  ,.! 

„^_  ^^^-  ^^^  P^^"''  libraries,  eligible  to  secure     shall  be  considered  lor  tl^  purposes  of  s'' 

FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND  ^^"Plus  property  which  is  usable  and  neces-      tlon  202  of  this  Act  to  be  excess  DrooerUTn' 

SAFETY  ACT  OF   1969  sary  for  purposes  of  education,  public  health,      accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Art 

mi-       r,^„«  ""^  ^°''  '■search  for  any  such  purpose.                   mlnlstrator,  such  excess   mfttpruu  r,^ 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under  Section  203 (J)  of  the  Federal  Property  and     pHes  may  VhereUnTe  Trans  e^ed,"'o; 

the  previous  order  the  Senate  will  now  Administrative     Services     Act     of     1949,     as      exchanged    with    any    other    Federal    J^n^ 

proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  un-  amended,   now   authorizes   the   donation   of     for  other  medical  materials  or  supplies   Anv 

finished   business,   which   the   clerk   wiU  !."^   /  property  to  museums  if  they  are  a     proceeds  derived  from  such  transfers  may  be 

state.  f,t^  °^  a  school,  college,  university,  or  public      credited    to    the    current    applicable    aoDro 

The  Bill  Clerk   Calendar  No   41  n   <?  l,^.'^'  ^""^  ^°^  °°'  P«™"  ^he  donation  of     prlatlon  or  fund  of  the  transferor  agencv 

2qi7    n    hill  Tn   f^;,.^?!  .^      ^      ul    '    ^  ^    property    to    a    tax    supported    public      and  shall  be  available  only  for  the  purchase 

2917    a.  bill  to  improve  the  health  and  museum.  S.  2210  would  extend  this  author-     of  medical  materials  or  supplies  to  be  hew 

safety  i»nditions  of  persons  working  in  ity  to  such  public  museums  in  view  of  their     for   national    emergency   purposes    If   c,,ph 

the  coal  mining  industry  of  the  United  contribution  to  education.                                     materials  or  supplies  are  not  transferred  to 

States.  S.  2210  was  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the     or  exchanged  with  any  other  Federal  agencv 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres-  f  ".f^*  t^n  w^  ^^^^^^"^1°^  "^^'^'  ^'*"-     ^''f  ^^^"  ^^  disposed  of  as  surplus  prop-' 

ident.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  nunnim  i  ■  T'.          ,  Welfare.   The   General    Services     erty.  To  the  greatest  extent  practicable   the 

^e  PRESIDING Srr FT?    Th p  . Wt  Administration,  which  administers  the  sur-      head  of  the  executive  agencv  holdlnV^uch 

will  rill  fhPiSll          °^^^^-  ^^^  ^^^^l'  P}"^  property  program,  opposes  the  bill  on     medical  materials  or  suppUe.shall  make"he 

WlUcall  the  loll.  the   grounds   that   the   Inclusion   of   public     determination  provided  for  in  the  first  4n 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll.  niuseums    would    increase    the    competition      tence  of  this  subsection  at  such  times  as  to 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  '^ong  those  who  are  now  permitted  to  uti-     insure  that  such  medical  materials  or  medi- 

unanimous    consent    that    the   order    for  ''^    ^^^'^^    property.    Prom    the    information      cal    supplies    can    be    transferred    or    other- 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded  submitted  to  the  committee  during  the  con-      wise  disposed  of  in  sufficient  time  to  permit 

Thp  PT?Trc;T-nTMr-  <->TrrcTT/~.T7D    ■..ti.t-      .  sideratlon  of  this  bill,  however,  it  would  ap-      ^heir  use  before  their  shelf  life  exnlres  anri 

nhStinn    ft  ,c             P^^^^-  ^V't^OUt  pear  that  public  museums  would  need  onlv      they  are  rendered  unfit  for  human  use  • 

Objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  a  limited  number  of  stock  items  of  a  ratheV         Sec.  2.  Section  402  of  the  Federal  Property 

^^_«^.^.^^_  representative  natiu-e,  such  as  a  weapon,  uni-      and  Admlnlsuatlve  Services  Act  of  1949    as 

Aiv/n^xT7->T»T^     rx,r,^  form,  etc.  Moreover,  in  the  event  competl-      amended    (40  U.S  C    512)     is  amenfiPri   h'v 

AMENDING     THE     FEDERAL     PROP-  tlon  Ehould  develop,  the  law  and  procedures          -a)  inserting,  immediatelv  aft™  the  sect  0"^ 

ERTY        AND        ADMINISTRATIVE  Presently  administered   by  the  Department     number  -Sec.  402.",  the  subsection  desl^nft 

SERVICES  ACT  OP  1949  SO  AS  TO  °^  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the      tlon  -(a)";                                                       ^ 

PERMIT  DONATIONS  OF  SURPLUS  f^^  agencies  are  adequate  to  resolve  any          (b)  Inserting  after  the  words  "Porelen  ex- 

PROPERTY  TO  PUBLIC  MUSEUMS  ^°'"^"«^^'"^  confilcts.                                               cess  property"  in  the  first  sentence  thereof 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  ^^  ZlT.Tnr.^^J^  f 'f^  '°-        ^     '"tlT.cTofT^ri^ctron^"^"""^^"'"'" 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro-  fjTr^li  lo^,             ,.  ?v,^^u"5''°P"^         <'^>  ^^•■"^i^g  out  in  the  first  sentence  there- 

ceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  ^°'.*  third  readmg.  read  the  third  time,     of  the  clause  designations  ''(ar  and  •  b r 

No.  419,  S.  JL'IO.  ^"°  passed.                                                            and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  clause  desig- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    The  bill  "^~'^"^~^^—                             nations  "fl)"  and  ■■(2)-,  respectively;   and 

will  be  stated  by  title.  AMENDING     THE     FEDERAL     PROP-      new 'su'^s^iTtfons'''' '"^  *^"^°' '^^ '°"°^°« 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  ^S.  2210)  ERTY        AND        ADMINISTRATIVE         "(b)   Any  executive  agencv  having  in  any 

to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad-  SERVICES  ACT  OF  1949  TO  PERMIT      foreign   country   any   medical    materials   or 

mimstrative  Services  Act  of   1949  so  as  THE      ROTATION      OF      CERTAIN     supplies   not   dl-sposed   of   under  subsection 

to  permit  donations  of  suiTJius  property  PROPERTY    WHENEVER    ITS    RE-      '<=>  of  this  section,  which,  if  situated  within 

to  public  museums.  MAINING     STOR'^GE     OR     SHELF      ^^^   United   States,   would   be   available   for 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  LIFE  IS  TOO  SHORT  TO  JUSTIFY     m^vdon^^rZT^'Z'TT  ^°^  °'  '^''  ^"' 

Objection  to  the  present  consideration  of  ITS  RETENTION.  AND  FOR  OTHER     17 cTTeZT,^  TTJ^^'o^ ^^^e'TaT^: 

n^ZL  K                     u-       ■  PURPOSES                                                           dling).   for  use  in   any   foreign  country,  to 

mere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  Mr.  KENNEDY    Mr    President    T  a^k      nonprofit  medical  or  health  organizations,  in- 

proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  nrn       ''^":?^°^  '^°^^  qualified  to  receive  assistance 

been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  ceed   S   the  considem^^^^^                                under  sections  214(b)  and  607  of  the  Foreign 

Government   Operations,    with    amend-  No    420  'J%5,°^^^^^'^^"^"  ^^   Calendar     AsMstance  Act  of  196I.  as  amended  (22  u.s.c. 

"r^"^:  TtrfkToit'-aV-l^sr/en!!'  Of^^'a  T^lL  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill          -crUndtS  regulations  as  the  Admin- 

communitv    riistriPt  %s,Z    ^                   ■  *^"  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^itle.                                          istrator  shall  prescribe  pursuant  to  this  sub- 

andSrt  ■•the  lpnPr.1^  .Hi      •    '^^'°";  ^^^  LEGISLATIVE  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  406)       s««'°n'  ^^y  foreign  excess  property  may  be 

makP  tho  hill  nL!.            -  "^^'^  ;  so  as  to  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  ^d-     '"""^n^i  fo  the  United  states  for  handling  as 

make  the  bill  read:  ministrative  Services  Act  of  1949  to  oer-     ^'"'^^'  1^  '"'"P'"'^  property  under  the  provi- 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  Of  mit    the    rotation    of    certain    moDertv     f  "'^Vf  ^1'^"°''^  ^°^'  ^°^'^' '  ^^'^  203(1)  of 

Representatives    of    the     United    States    of  whenever  its  remaining  .trvrftrp^r^hi^^      *^^  ^^^  whenever  the  head  of  the  executive 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  Hfo  7o  f^^    I  remaining  storage  or  shelf     agency  concerned  determines  that  It  Is  in  the 

203(J)    of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin-  !,  !           fr°^^  ^°  Justify  its  retention.      Interest  of  the  United  States  to  do  so:  Pro- 

Istratlve    Services    Act    of    1949     (40    USC  ^"              other   purposes.                                         vided.  That  regulations  prescribed  pursuant 

484(j)  is  amended—  The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.  Is   there      *°    ^^^^    subsection    shall    require    that    the 

(1)    by  striking  out    'and   (C)    public  11-  Objection  to  the  present  consideration  of     ^'"^'^^Portation  costs  incident  to  such  return 

brarles."  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of  the  bill?                                                                      s^^"  tie  borne  by  the  Federal  agency.  State 

paragraph  (3)   and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  There  being  no  objection    the  Senate      ^^^^^'^''  °''  ^°"^  receiving  the  property." 

siums  ■•fand  "'''^''''  ""^  ^°*   P"''"'=  ""'  ^^^^"^  '.^r^^l^"  '^^  ^^"'  ^'^^^^  ^^^         ^-  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

been  reported  with  an  amendment,  on      unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-424),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

S.  406  would  authorize  the  head  of  any 
Federal  department  or  agency  who  Is  rc- 
spvonslble  for  the  storage  of  medical  mate- 
rials or  medical  supplies  held  for  a  nation- 
al emergency  to  determine  when  their  shelf 
life  is  of  too  short  duration  for  continued 
retention.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
the  head  of  the  agency  could  declare  such 
medical  supplies  excess  to  his  needs  and 
have  them  transferred  to,  or  exchanged  with, 
another  Federal  agency  before  the  shelf  life 
period  has  expired,  thus  minimizing  the 
destruction  of  such  medical  supplies.  The 
proceeds  derived  from  such  transfers  would 
be  credited  to  the  current  appropriation 
or  fund  of  the  transferor  agency  and  would 
be  available  lor  acqulstlon  of  new  medical 
supplies  or  materials.  Any  materials  or  sup- 
plies not  transferred  to  or  exchanged  with 
another  Federal  agency  would  become  avail- 
able for  dlsp>o6al  as  surplus  property. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  the  head  of 
the  agency  holding  such  supplies  make  the 
determination  to  transfer  or  exchange  the 
materials  in  sufficient  time  before  expiration 
of  the  shelf  life  period  as  would  permit 
other  agencies  to  use  the  materials  before 
deterioration  or  spoilage. 

Section  2  of  S.  406  would  add  new  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  to  section  402  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  512),  which  is  the 
basic  authority  for  the  disposal  of  foreign 
excess  projjerty.  The  new  subsections  would 
authorize  the  donation  of  foreign  excess 
medical  materials  and  supplies  for  use  in 
any  foreign  country,  to  nonprofit  medical  or 
health  organizations,  including  those  qual- 
ified to  receive  assistance  under  sections 
214(b)  and  607  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  and  also,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe. 
the  return  of  foreign  excess  property  to  the 
United  States  for  handling  as  excess  or  sur- 
plus property  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 202  and  203 (J)  and  (1)  of  the  Property 
Act. 

BACKGROUND 

This  bill  emanated  from  hearings  which 
were  held  by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
during  the  89th  Congress  when  it  was  re- 
ported to  the  committee  that  medical  sup- 
plies lield  In  storage  for  a  national  emer- 
gency had  deteriorated  to  such  extent  that 
they  had  to  be  destroyed,  because  there  was 
no  legal  authority  for  rotation  or  transfer 
to  another  Federal  agency. 

Senator  Proxmire.  sponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion, stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that — 

•  •  •  Under  existing  law  Federal  prof)erty 
can  be  given  away  only  if  It  Is  declared  to  be 
surplus  to  Federal  needs.  If  this  Is  the  case, 
the  property  may  be  donated  to  public  or 
nonprofit  private.  State,  and  local  organiza- 
tions. 

Some  items  have  to  be  destroyed  because 
they  never  become  surplus  to  Federal  needs. 
They  simply  lose  their  efficacy.  This  is  the 
case  with  stockpiled  medical  supplies.  Sub- 
stantial amounts  of  these  supplies,  which 
are  stored  in  more  than  2.600  packaged  dis- 
aster hospitals,  have  short  shelf  lives.  They 
cannot  be  declared  surplus  because  they  are 
needed  for  use  In  case  of  emergency  until 
this  shelf  life  expires.  Yet,  when  they  lose 
all  of  their  vaJue  to  the  Federal  Government 
they  also  are  worthless  for  donation  pur- 
poses. •   »   • 

When  S.  406  was  Introduced  In  the  Senate, 
the  sponsor  reported  that  some  progress  had 
been  made  by  the  agencies  involved  in  the 
administration  of  the  national  medical  stock- 


pile ptrogram  but  that  additional  legislative 
authority  was  needed  to  attain  more  effective 
utilization  of  such  supplies. 

He  reported  further  as  follows: 

"I  am  happy  to  say  that  since  the  time  I 
first  introduced  this  legislation  back  in  the 
89th  Congress  the  situation  has  improved 
somewhat,  however.  In  1967,  General  Counsel 
at  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Department  responsible  for  the 
medical  stockpile,  found  that  Items  from  the 
stockpile  could  be  declared  tinstiltable  for 
civil  defense  purposes  because  of  limited  re- 
maining shelf  life  and  disposed  of  as  excess 
property.  This  means  that  the  material  could 
be  transferred  without  reimbursement  to 
other  Federal  agencies.  The  procedure  is  still 
under  study  by  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning.  The  mapor  problem  is  simply  that 
of  funding  the  replacement  of  materials 
that  have  been  declared  excess. 

■T  am  happy  to  say  that  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  has  the  approval  and  sup- 
port of  the  General  Services  Administration, 
which  administers  the  surplus  property  dis- 
posal program,  as  well  as  the  concurrence 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare — the  Department  in  charge  of  the 
emergency  medical  stockpile  program — and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  In  fact,  today's 
legislation  represents  a  substitute  suggested 
by  the  General  Services  Administration  for 
S.  1717.  the  bill  I  Introduced  on  this  subject 
in  the  last  Congress." 

HEARINGS 

On  July  9-10,  1969,  an  Ad  Hoc  Subcom- 
mltee  on  Surplus  Property  held  hearings  on 
this  bill,  at  which  time  it  was  suggested  that 
it  may  be  appropriate  to  amend  S.  406  to 
Include  authority  for  rotation  of  similar 
short  shelf  life,  common  use  items  of  supply 
which  are  stored  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  GSA.  or  other  Federal  agencies. 

In  this  connection.  Senator  Lee  Metcalf 
offered  an  amendment  to  authorize  and  di- 
rect Federal  departments  and  agencies  to 
rotate  common  use  items  of  supply,  such  as 
ink,  carbon  paper,  paint,  and  so  forth,  before 
they  are  retained  in  storage  too  long  for 
issue. 

On  the  assurance  of  the  Deputy  .Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr.  Paul  H.  Riley  and 
Mr.  Lewis  Tuttle,  Assistant  CorrmiiEsioner, 
Office  of  Personal  Property  Dlsjjosal,  General 
Services  Administration,  Senator  Metcalf 
withdrew  his  proposed  amendment  because 
he  was  assured  that  there  was  adequate  au- 
thority lor  rotating  such  Items  of  supply 
and  that  the  agencies  are  now  rotating  such 
stock  pursuant  to  an  order  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  other  implement- 
ing regulations  issued  by  the  individual  De- 
partments. It  was  also  reported  to  the  com- 
mittee that  an  interagency  committee  was 
established  and  has  been  coordinating  ac- 
tivities in  this  area  among  the  various 
agencies  so  that  nonmedical  items  are  rarely 
allowed  to  spoil  or  deterlroate  into  a  useless 
state. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


COMMISSION  ON  GOVERNMENT 
PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 

No.  431,H.R.474. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iH.R. 
474)  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Gov- 
ernment Procurement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of 
S.  1707,  Calendar  No.  423.  the  compan- 
ion Senate  bill,  as  reported  with  the 
committee  amendments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  474)  was  read  a  third 
time  and  was  passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-427),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE 

S.  1707  would  establish  a  temporary  Com- 
mission on  Government  Procurement  which 
would  be  directed  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  of  Federal  procurement  statutes,  pol- 
icies, and  practices,  submit  a  final  report 
of  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  within  2  years  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  bill,  submit  interim  reports 
as  it  deems  advisable,  and  cease  to  exist 
120  days  after  the  submission  of  its  final 
report. 

The  bill  states,  as  congressional  policy,  the 
promotion  of  economy,  efficiency,  and  effec- 
tiveness in  the  procurement  of  goods,  sen-- 
Ices,  and  facilities  by  and  for  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  enumerates 
12  policy  goals  to  guide  the  Commission  in 
the  achievement  of  such  policy.  The  Com- 
mission's specific  areas  of  study  would  In- 
clude (1)  existing  Federal  procurement  stat- 
utes; (2)  executive  branch  procurement 
policies,  regulations,  rules,  practices,  and  pro- 
cedures; and  <3)  the  organizations  by  which 
such  procurement  Is  accomplished  to  deter- 
mine to  what  extent  these  facilitate  the 
stated  policy. 

The  bin,  as  amended,  provides  that  the 
Commission  would  be  composed  of  nine 
members  and  the  Comptroller  General,  or 
his  designee,  ex  officio.  The  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  each  appoint  two 
members  from  their  respective  House  on  a 
bipartisan  basis;  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  appoint  five  members 
from  outside  of  the  Government. 

The  Commission  would  select  a  Chairman 
and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  Its  mem- 
bers; five  members  would  constitute  a  quo- 
rum; and  vacancies  would  not  affect  Its 
powers  and  would  be  filled  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  original  appointments. 

Commission  members  from  the  Congress, 
and  the  Comptroller  General  or  his  designee, 
would  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services,  but  would  te  allowed  necessary 
travel  expenses  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  Commission  members  from  the 
private  sector  would  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  of  $l(X)  for  each  day  in  which 
they  are  engaged  In  the  actual  performance 
of  their  duties,  in  addition  to  reimburse- 
ment for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  nec- 
essary expenses. 
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The  Commission,  or  at  Its  direction,  any 
duly  authorized  subcommittee  or  member 
thereof,  would  have  authority  to  hold  hear- 
ings, take  testimony,  administer  oaths  and 
require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
boolcs.  records,  correspondence,  papers,  docu- 
ments, etc  ,  as  It  deems  advisable;  and  per- 
so!is  falling  to  comply  with  subpena  require- 
ments would  be  subject  to  Judicial  action  by 
an  appropriate  US.  district  court. 

The  Commission  would  also  have  the  au- 
thority to  ( 1)  acquire  directly  from  the  head 
of  any  Federal  agency  or  department  infor- 
mation  deemed   useful   In   the  discharge  of 
Its   duties,   and   all   such   agencies   would   be 
authorized    and   directed    to    cooperate   with 
the  Commission  and  to  furnish  it  with  all 
such  information  requested  by  its  Chairman 
or  Vice  Chairman,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
law:    (2)   appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  necessary  personnel  without  regard  to  laws 
governing  the   competitive  service;    and    (3) 
procure  the  services  of  experts  and  consult- 
ants,  and   negotiate  and  contract   with  pri- 
vate organizations  and  educational  institu- 
tions to  make  and  prepare  required  studies 
and   reports    In   addition,   all   agencies   and 
departments  would  be  authorized  to  provide 
services  to  the  Commission  upon  request,  on 
a.  reimjaursable  basis  or  otherwise,  pursuant 
to  agrejECQents  between  the  agency  concerned 
and  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Commission, 
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EXPL.'KN.^TION  OF  .AMENDMENTS 
The  committee  adopted  several  amend- 
ments which  are  designed  to  improve  and 
strengthen  the  operations  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  clarify  language  in  the  bill.  The 
major  amendments  deal  with  the  size  and 
composition  of  the  Commission  and  confer 
subpena  powers  upon  it. 

Section  3  of  S.  1707.  as  introduced,  pro- 
vided for  a  Commission  composed  of  14  mem- 
bers and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  ex  officio.  The  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  each  to  appoint  four 
members,  two  each  from  their  respective 
Houses  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  and  two  each 
from  private  life;  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  to  appoint  six  members,  three 
from  the  executive  branch  and  three  from  the 
private  secttjr. 

With  respect  to  the  size  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  committee  considered  that  a  15- 
niember  Commission  wou'd  be  too  large  to 
fvmction  effectively;  and  that  the  successful 
acccmpashment  cf  Its  mission  would  depend 
upon  the  quality  of  its  members  rather  than 
their  lumber  Accordingly,  the  committee  re- 
duced the  size  of  the  Commission  to  nine 
members  and  the  Comptroller  General,  ex 
officio  two  each  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Pref.dent  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  and  five  by  the  President  of  the 
Unlt°ci  States. 

With  respect  to  composition,  the  com- 
mittee determined  that  the  congresslonally 
appointed  members  should  all  be  Members  of 
Con^r-ess  and  the  presidentially  appointed 
m.embers  should  all  be  from  outside  of  the 
Government  In  the  case  of  the  former.  It  Is 
felt  that  since  the  Commission  will  probably 
reconim.end  changes  in  existing  law.  congres- 
sional participation  might  assist  materially 
in  congressional  understanding,  acceptance, 
and  implementation  of  such  recommenda- 
tions. In  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  committee 
felt  that  the  objectives  of  the  bill  would 
best  t)e  served  if  all  of  the  President's  ap- 
pointees are  from  the  private  sector.  When 
and  if  exe<-ut:ve  branch  ex[)ercise  is  required, 
the  Commission,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
would  be  free  to  utilize  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  Individual  executive  branch 
specialists  for  whatever  services  and  as- 
sistance m.>y  be  necessary. 

W'.th  respect  to  the  subpena  power,  the 
committee  found  that  some  temporary  mixed 
commissions  have  been  given  this  power  and 


others  have  not.  In  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  mission  of  the  Commission  on  Govern- 
ment Proctirement  and  the  need  for  complete 
information  to  enable  it  to  accomplish  that 
mission  successfully,  the  committee  deter- 
mined that  it  should  have  such  authority. 

NEEC  FOR  COMMISSION  TO  STUDY  rEDiSAL  PRO- 
COREMENr  LAW.  REGULATIONS.  PRACTICES.  AND 
P»OCEDURES 

The  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  and 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act — the  two  basic  statutes  which 
govern  military  and  'nonmlllury  procure- 
ment—were enacted  more  than  20  years  ago. 
During  this  period,  there  has  been  a  phenom- 
enal growth  and  expansion  of  Government 
responsibilities,  activities,  and  expenditures. 
Thu$.  the  Federal  budget  rose  from  $40  bil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1949  to  $186  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1969;  new  departments  and  agencies 
have  been  created  and  numerous  new  Fed- 
eral programs  have  been  undertaken  in  an 
effort  to  cope  with  social  and  economic  needs: 
and  the  military  arsenal  now  requires  multl- 
blllion-doUar  weapon  systems.  Reflecting 
this  rapid  expansion,  the  dollar  value  of  pro- 
curement awards  for  supplies,  equipment, 
and  services  has  increased  from  $9  billion  to 
$55  billion  during  this  same  period.  Further- 
morei  it  appears  that  Federal  procurement 
now  Involves  a  veritable  army  of  procure- 
ment; officers  engaged  In  a  highly  escalating 
battle  of  paperwork,  resulting  in  a  situation 
whlcfc  is  often  as  baffling  to  the  suppliers  of 
good9  and  services  as  it  is  expensive  to  the 
Pedefal  Government. 

Despite  this  phenomenal  Increase  In  Fed- 
eral procurement,  the  magnitude  of  expendi- 
tures Involved,  and  an  awareness  of  the  fact 
that  practices  and  procedures  by  which  goods 
and  Services  are  secured  are  varied,  unco- 
ordinated, and  lacking  in  uniformity,  no 
compwehensive  review  of  Federal  procure- 
ment policies  and  practices  has  been  under- 
taken since  the  first  Hoover  Commission  filed 
its  report  in  1949. 

It  te  the  view  of  the  committee,  concurred 
in  bv  the  executive  branch  agencies,  that 
the  time  has  come  for  a  close,  hard  look  at 
the  statute.',  regulations,  procedures,  and 
practices  governing  Federal  procurement. 
Even  »  cursory  examination  reveals  that  there 
are  loopholes  in  the  laws,  inconsistencies  in 
the  rtgulations,  conflicts  in  the  procedures, 
and  variations  In  the  practices.  The  moun- 
tains of  procurement  paperwork  grow  taller 
and  tbe  maze  of  procedures  more  complicated 
with  each  passing  day. 

The*  committee  recognizes  that  the  existing 
compficated  process  cannot  be  reduced  to  a 
simple,  neat  formula  in  view  of  the  different 
requirements  of  Federal  departments  or 
agencies  and  the  million  of  individual  pro- 
curement actions  each  year.  What  Is  needed 
urgently  Is  a  unified  approach  to  procure- 
ment problems,  and  procedures  which  will 
facilitate  sound  policy  decisions  at  the  top 
and  provide  the  means  to  see  that  they  are 
implemented  in  the  field.  The  committee 
believes  that  substantial  economies  can  be 
realized  through  improvements  in  the  pres- 
ent procurement  practices  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Equally  Important,  of  course, 
are  tHe  savings  in  time,  effort,  and  money 
that  8an  be  realized  for  those  furnishing 
goods  and  services  to  the  Government.  Every 
member  of  this  body  Is  keenly,  and  some- 
times painfully,  aware  of  the  "problems  en- 
countered by  those  doing  business  with  the 
Government.  Complaints,  inquiries,  and  sug- 
gestions regarding  Government  procurement 
constMitly  a-\K  through  the  office  of  every 
Senat*.  Although  efforts  have  been  made 
to  cortect  Inequities  or  deficiencies  in  Fed- 
eral procurement  practices,  these  efforts  have 
been  fragmented,  piecemeal,  and,  at  best, 
only  stopgap  remedies. 

FinaJly.  attention  has  been  directed  re- 
cently to  substantial  cost  overruns  in  con- 
nectloB  with  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
curement of  the  C-5A  aircraft  and  other  pro- 


curenient.  Recent  figures  on  the  C-5A  indi- 
cate an  overrun  of  $712  million  between  the 
original  target  price  and  the  current  price 
estimate.  With  respect  to  other  Department 
of  Defense  procurement,  between  Januarv  1 
and  December  31,  1968.  cost  ovemiiis 
amounted  to  $611.8  million,  of  which  $228  2 
million  is  ascribed  to  cost  escalation,  $3oo  2 
million  to  quantity  Increase,  and  $83  4  mil- 
lion to  new  equipment  or  new  configuration 
The  committee  believes  that  a  broad-sc  tie 
sweeping  study  of  Government  procurement 
policies  and  practices  Is  needed  If  these 
pressing  problems  are  to  be  resolved. 

nscAL    YEAR    1968    PROCUREMENT    EXPENDITURES 

According  to  the  latest  information  avail- 
able, the  Federal  Government  expended  ap- 
proximately $55  billion  for  the  procurement 
of  goods  and  services  during  fiscal  year  1968 
Of  this  amount,  an  estimated  $44  billion  was 
expended  by  the  Department  of  Defense- 
civilian  executive  branch  departments  and 
agencies  expended  a  total  in  exce.ss  of  Sio  bil- 
lion. Complete  data  for  fiscal  year  1969  is  not 
yet  available.  However,  during  the  9-month 
period  which  ended  on  March  31,  1969.  the 
Department  of  Defense  awarded  procurement 
contracts  totaling  approximately  $30.9  bil- 
lion, an  Increase  of  about  $1.1  billion  over  the 
same  9-month  period  in  fiscal  year  1968 

The  nonmilltary  agencies  which  expended 
the  largest  amounts  for  procurement  in  fis- 
cal year  1968  were  NASA.  $3  5  billion;  AEC 
$2.5  billion;  and  GSA,  $1.6  billion.  Other 
agencies  which  devoted  substantial  amounts 
to  procurement  were  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. $516.8  million:  Department  uf 
the  Interior,  $408  6  million;  TVA.  $376.6  mil- 
lion; Post  Office  Department.  $297  million; 
HEW.  $224.2  million:  VA,  $220.4  million:  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  $209.8  million:  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  $178.1  million:  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  $170  2 
million. 

PRINCIPAL    FEDERAL    PROCLREMENT    STATUTES 

There  are  25  key  statutes  which  deal  with 
the  procurement  of  goods  and  services  bv  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies.  Three  of" these 
cover  the  subject  directly;  the  balance  affect 
procurement  collaterally  and  are  considered 
ancillary.  In  addition,  each  agency  concerned 
with  procurement  has  adopted  implementing 
regulations  which  have  been  characterized 
by  the  Comptroller  General  as  •voluminous, 
exceedingly  complex,  and,  at  times,  difficult 
to  apply." 

A  summary  of  key  legislation  dealing  with 
Federal  Government  procurement  appears  as 
appendix  1  to  this  report. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imaiiimous  consent  that  Senate  bill  1707 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordeied. 


ADMIRAL  RICKOVER  WRITES  ON 
THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  NUCLEAR 
CARRIERS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  debate  on  the  inilitarj-  authorization 
bill.  I  wrote  Admiral  Rickover,  on  August 
29.  a  letter  of  inquiry  with  reference  to 
nuclear-powered  aircraft  carriers,  ask- 
ing him  to  respond  on  certain  points. 

Admiral  Rickover  letjlied  to  my  letter 
under  date  of  September  5.  1969.  During 
that  debate.  Mr.  President,  I  quoted 
rather  extensively  from  the  admiral's  let- 
ter, and  intended  to  ask  that  the  entii-e 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks;  but  I  over- 
looked making  that  i-equest.  I  have  had 
inquiries  from  Senators  and  others  who 
are  interested  in  the  entire  text  of  the 
letter. 
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Anything  that  Admiral  Rickover  says 
on  this  subject,  or  any  other  subject  in 
this  field,  is  entirely  worthy  of  consider- 
ation, and  I  therefore  thiJik  it  undoubt- 
edly has  a  proper  place  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  Therefore,  Mr.  Pi-esident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  as  in  the  morn- 
ing hour,  that  the  entire  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

us.   Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Washington.  DC,  September  5,   1969. 
Hon  John  Stennis, 

Chairman.  Armed  Services  Committee. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Stennis;  This  letter  Is  In 
response  to  your  request  of  29  Avigust  that 
I  give  you  my  views  concerning  the  im- 
portance of  proceeding  with  construction  of 
the  three  Nimitz  class  nuclear-powered  at- 
tack aircraft  carriers  planned  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  You  also  asked  me  to 
comment  specifically  concerning  the  Impact 
that  deferring  the  $377  million  requested  by 
the  President  in  his  FY  1970  budget  to  com- 
plete funding  for  the  second  of  these  car- 
riers— the  CVAN69 — might  have  on  the  naval 
nuclear  propulsion  program. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  make  clear 
my  reasons  for  believing  strongly  that  these 
three  carriers  should  be  built  without  delay. 

For  many  years  as  you  know.  I  have  testi- 
fied that  because  of  the  vast  improvements 
being  made  In  weapons  technology  the  Navy 
should  wherever  possible  go  underwater  to 
carry  out  its  missions.  TTie  most  striking 
example  of  where  this  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  past  decade  is  the  transfer  of  the 
Navy  nuclear  war  deterrent  mission  from 
bombers  based  on  aircraft  carriers  to  Polaris 
missiles  launched  from  nuclear  submarines. 
Increased  emphasis  has  also  been  placed  on 
nuclear-powered  attack  submarines  for  anti- 
submarine missions — a  policy  that  should  be 
c:int;nued. 

I  have  never  hesitated  to  call  attention  to 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  wrong  with  our  mili- 
tary. I  follow  no  "party  line."  In  the  past 
when  Chiefs  of  Naval  Operations  favored 
aircraft  carriers  over  nuclear  submarines  I 
spake  out  against  their  stand.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  our  present  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  Admiral  Moorer,  who  fully  sup- 
ports nuclear  submarines. 

There  are.  however,  some  important  Navy 
missions,  which  cannot,  in  any  known  practi- 
cal way.  be  carried  out  by  submarines.  One  of 
these  is  the  provision  of  sea-based  tactical 
air  [jower  to  protect  our  sci  lanes  and  our 
air  lanes  over  t-lie  seas,  as  well  as  to  support 
amphibious  operations  and  overseas  military 
land  operations  beyond  the  range  of  the 
land-based  tactical  air  power  available  to  us. 

In  a  memorandum  ol  25  August  1969  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  discusses  at  length  the  urgent 
need  to  continue  building  attack  carriers. 
The  memorandum,  a  copy  of  which  Is  en- 
closed, responds  to  questions  i-aised  this  year 
bv  those  opposed  to  proceeding  with  the  car- 
rier building  program.  I  contributed  to  the 
preparation  of  Admiral  Moorer's  memoran- 
dum and  I  agree  with  its  contents. 

It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  take  a  negative 
stand  on  any  matter — particularly  If  one 
merely  urges  delay  so  that  the  matter  may  be 
further  studied.  That  way  nothing  has  to  be 
proved  or  decided.  One  contents  himself  with 
asking  many  simple  questions  about  a  com- 
plex issue;  states  that  the  answers  he  has 
received  do  not  completely  examine  all  facets 
cl  the  questions:  then  insists  that  the  mat- 
ter requires  furtlier  study  and  the  decision 
to  go  ahead  should  be  delayed. 

I  do  not  believe  further  study  of  the  attack 
crirrier  issue  will  change  the  basic  facts 
summarized  below.  These,  in  my  opinion, 
establish  the  need  to  oroceed  with  construc- 


tion of  the  Nimitz  class  carriers.  These  facts 
are  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the  attached 
memorandum: 

Three-fourths  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
covered  by  water;  95  percent  of  the  world's 
population  live  within  range  of  carrier  air- 
craft. 

The  United  States  is  essentially  an  Island 
between  two  oceans — an  Island  dependent  on 
free  use  of  the  seas  for  transport  of  materials 
and  fuels  necessary  for  our  survival. 

No  valid  plan  exists  for  overseas  military 
operations  by  the  Army,  by  the  Air  Force,  or 
by  amphibious  forces,  which  does  not  depend 
on  our  ability  to  guarantee  free  use  of  the 
seas.  Virtually  all  supplies  to  Vietnam,  for 
example,  have  been  carried  by  ships. 

Without  a  modern  attack  carrier  force,  the 
United  States  is  not  assured  free  use  of  the 
seas  in  those  areas  of  the  world  that  are  im- 
portant to  us.  It  is  simply  not  practicable  to 
establish  enough  land  air  bases  adequatelv 
prepared,  provisioned,  defended,  and  within 
range  of  jx>tentlal  areas  of  conflict. 

To  match  the  continually  improving  capa- 
bilities of  our  potential  enemies,  the  Navy's 
carrier  force  must  have  a  steady  input  of 
new  ships.  This  is  necessary  to  upgrade  its 
capability  through  infusion  of  modern  tech- 
nology and  to  replace  ships  no  longer  capable 
of  meeting  the  demands  on  them — whether 
because  of  their  inherent  design  limitations 
or  because  of  their  age. 

Seven  of  the  sixteen  carriers  currently 
operating  in  the  attack  carrier  role  were 
launched  during  or  shortly  after  World  War 
11  Five  of  these  cannot  operate  several  of 
the  modern  aircraft  types  now  in  the  fleet. 
They  will  not  be  able  to  operate  air  wings 
which  can  survive  against  Soviet  weapons 
technology  of  the  1970's. 

Each  Nimitz  class  carrier  will  carry  50  per- 
cent more  aircraft  ammunition  and  twice  as 
much  aircraft  fuel  as  the  latest  convention- 
ally powered  attack  carrier.  This,  combined 
with  the  unlimited  high  speed  endurance 
provided  by  nuclear  power  will  greatly  in- 
crease their  capability  for  sustained  combat 
operations. 

The  Nimitz  class  will  also  Incorporate  im- 
proved design  features  in  the  areas  of  com- 
mand and  control,  intelligence  processing, 
ammunition  handling,  aircraft  catapulting. 
Are  fighting  and  drainage  control. 

The  Nimitz  class  will  be  the  best  protected 
and  least  vulnerable  carriers  ever  designed. 
The  added  protection  is  provided  by  extensive 
use  of  armor  against  bombs  and  guided  mis- 
siles, as  well  as  by  Improved  anti-torpedo  hull 
design.  ITie  unlimited  endurance  at  high 
speed  and  freedom  from  the  need  to  slow 
down  to  refuel  provided  by  nticlear  propul- 
sion further  reduce  the  carrier's  vulnerability. 

The  second  ship  of  this  class,  the  CVAN69, 
is  scheduled  for  delivery  in  1974.  It  will  re- 
place the  Bon  Homme  Richard  which  will 
then  be  a  30  year  old  veteran  of  World  War 
II.  Korea,  and  Vietnam. 

If  future  analysis  or  budget  stringency 
should  require  reduction  in  the  attack  car- 
rier force  level,  this  should  be  accomplished 
by  retiring  old  carriers,  not  by  canceling 
construction  of  new  ones.  Were  the  Navy  re- 
quired to  operate  a  smaller  carrier  force,  the 
improved  capabilities  of  the  Nimitz  class 
would  become  even  more  important.  The 
smaller  the  force,  the  more  important  it  is 
that  each  carrier  have  the  greatest  achievable 
capability. 

The  maximum  life  of  an  attack  carrier 
is  25  to  30  years.  A  15  carrier  force  level 
requires  construction  of  one  new  carrier  every 
2  years  if  they  are  to  be  replaced  when  they 
are  30  years  old.  If  the  force  level  were  to 
be  reduced  to  12,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
build  a  rew  carrier  even.-  2  5  years 

The  three  Nimitz  class  attack  carriers  are 
the  only  ones  authorized  or  planned  from 
FY  1964  through  1972.  a  period  of  9  years: 
this  will  average  out  to  but  one  new  attack 
carrier  every  3  years. 

If  we  do  not  continuously  modernize  our 
attfick   carrier   force,   its   ability   to  protect 


our  naval  and  overseas  military  forces  and 
the  logistic  lifeline  for  our  military  and  in- 
dustrial needs  against  the  increasing  capa- 
bilities of  potential  enemies  will  be  degraded. 
We  no  longer  have  friendly  oceans  to  pro- 
tect us.  The  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  once  our 
shield  and  our  protection,  are  now  broad 
highways  for  launching  attacks  against  us 
on.  above,  and  t>eneath  the  surface  of  the 
seas.  Further,  the  United  States,  being  an 
island,  has  no  contiguous  land  masses 
whence  we  can  conduct  military  operations 
to  protect  our  national  Interests  or  from 
which  we  can  obtain  the  fuels  and  materials 
necessary  to  sustain  a  large-scale  war  effort. 
From  our  island  position  the  only  way  by 
which  we  can  project  our  national  power 
beyond  range  of  our  land  bases  Is  through 
the  Navy.  For  this,  other  than  by  all-out 
nuclear  war,  we  must  depend  primarily  on 
our  attack  carriers. 

There  are  lessons  to  be  learned  from  his- 
tory that  we  should  not  ignore.  Germany, 
the  predominant  land  power  during  World 
Wars  I  and  II.  was  able  to  use  land  trans- 
portation to  extend  her  influence  and  sup- 
port her  military  and  industrial  effort.  The 
Germans  knew  full  well  that  the  Allied  war 
effort  was  almost  totally  dependent  on  over- 
seas transportation.  Therefore,  they  built 
their  naval  forces  to  interdict  sea  lanes — 
just  as  Russia,  today's  predominant  land 
power,  is  now  doing.  German  submarine  and 
air  attack  on  Allied  shipping  almost  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  her  opponents  in  both 
wars. 

In  contrast.  Japan,  an  island  empire,  de- 
pended in  World  War  n  on  the  seas  for  her 
survival,  as  does  the  United  States  today. 
Aircraft  carriers  in  that  war  were,  therefore, 
the  heart  of  the  Japanese  Navy.  The  turn- 
ing point  in  the  Pacific  was  the  sinking  of 
half  Japan's  carrier  fleet  in  the  battle  of 
Midway  In  1942.  The  decisive  factor  in  her  de- 
feat was  the  ability  of  American  submarine 
and  air  forces  to  interdict  the  flow  of  oil 
from  overseas  to  the  Home  Islands,  thus 
strangling  her  Industrial  and  military  effort 
and  leading  to  her  eventual  collapse. 

The  ability  of  the  United  States  to  fight 
for  an  extended  period  of  time  in  defense 
of  its  territory  and  of  its  areas  of  interest 
depends  on  our  ability  to  maintain  the  flow 
of  material  and  oil  on  the  over  the  seas.  The 
sheer  bulk  of  the  dally  requirement  of  oil 
and  petroleum  products  for  militarv  and  In- 
time  stockpiling. 

Your  committee  has  always  been  fully 
aware  that  the  vulnerability  of  our  overseas 
logistic  supply  lines  is  greater  now  than  in 
the  past  and  that  this  vulnerability  is  in- 
creasing. This  is  so  for  the  following  reasons: 
The  increased  threat  of  submarine  attack 
brought  about  by  the  advent  of  the  nuclear- 
powered  submarine  and  the  Improvement  In 
conventional  submarines. 

Tlie  increased  threat  of  air  attack  because 
of  the  increased  range  of  aircraft  and  mis- 
siles and  their  improved  ability  to  detect 
targets. 

The  quantity  of  fuel  that  must  be  trans- 
ported over  the  oceans  has  increased  vastly 
because  of  the  significantly  higher  consump- 
tion rate  of  modern  military  units. 

Each  tanker  lost  today  has  a  many-fold 
greater  impact  because  of  the  subetltutlon  of 
a  smaller  fleet  of  larger  tankers  for  the  large 
fleet  of  smaller  tankers  used  in  World  War 
II.  Most  tankers  then  displaced  10.000  to 
15.000  tons,  the  largest  being  25.000  tons. 
Today,  many  tankers  displace  over  100.000 
tons  and  plans  are  underway  to  build  tank- 
ers of  500.000  tons  and  larger. 

As  the  number  of  nuclear  submarines  and 
the  air  strike  capability  of  our  potential 
enemies  increase,  so  does  the  difficulty  of 
providing  logistic  support  when  supply  lines 
are  under  attack. 

Once  more  we  are  taught  by  the  war  in 
Vietnam— as  so  often  in  the  past — that  we 
must  have  free  access  to  the  seas.  In  spite  of 
the  publicity  given  to  airlifting  troops  and 
supplies  to  Southeast  Asia,  over  98  percent 
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of  them  have  been  tranajjorted  by  ship.  The 
war,  from  the  naval  standpoint,  has  been 
like  a  War  College  exercise.  Except  for  naval 
pilots  and  naval  personnel  engaged  In  river 
warfare,  our  naval  presence  In  Southeast  Asia 
has  been  unchallenged.  No  plane  has  at- 
tacked our  ships;  no  subnaarlne  has  flred 
torpedoes  at  them. 

If  we  were  In  a  conflict  Involving  the  naval 
and  air  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  of  Com- 
munist China,  our  naval  aircraft  carrier 
forces  would  have  to  protect  our  overseas 
supply  lines.  In  addition  to  carrying  the  war 
to  the  enemy.  X^and-baeed  aircraft  could  be 
used  only  for  actions  within  range  of  pro- 
tected air  bases.  Attack  carriers  are  mobile 
air  bases  which  can  be  deployed  or  with- 
drawn quickly  and  at  will  to  meet  chang- 
ing International  situations,  yet  without  al- 
tering International  commitments. 

The  area  of  the  world  covered  by  our  over- 
seas land  base  system  has  been  shrinking. 
Pressure  continues  at  home  and  abroad  for 
us  to  withdraw  our  deployed  forces.  As  we 
approach  the  "Portress  America"  concept 
there  Is  a  growing  need  for  nuclear-powered 
attack  carrier  task  forces  capable  of  steam- 
ing at  high  speed  to  any  point  on  the  oceans 
of  the  world,  and  al  conducting  maximum 
sxistalned  air  operations  for  many  days  en- 
tirely .without  logistic  support — a  capability 
-thataan  be  obtained  only  by  continuing  to 
bvilld  nuclear-powered  warships. 

In  modem  war,  partlcularlv  the  kinds  of 
war  we  envisage  for  the  futiu-e,  more  mili- 
tary equipment  and  relatUely  fewer  men 
will  be  used.  We  can  no  longer  fight  with 
rifles,  cannon  and  mortars  alone — ail  of 
which  can  be  manufactured  quickly  and  In 
nimibers.  Today's  weapons — ours  and  those 
of  our  potential  enemies — are  complex  and 
costly;  It  takes  many  years  to  develop  and 
buUd  them.  Even  In  World  War  II  we  did 
not  place  Into  action  a  single  airplane  that 
bad  not  been  under  design  when  we  entered 
the  war. 

To  build  and  equip  a  modem  aircraft  car- 
rier takes  5  years.  If  we  do  not  have  enough 
of  them  when  war  erupts,  It  wlU  be  too  late — 
no  matter  what  effort  and  money  we  may 
then  be  willing  to  expend. 

Our  country  is  able  to  stay  ahead  In  de- 
fense only  because  of  our  technology.  If  we 
do  not  take  advantage  of  this  technology 
to  stay  ahead  we  will  have  to  flght  wars  with 
Inadequate  weapons  and  suffer  higher  casu- 
alties. Congress,  for  as  long  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, has  done  everything  within  its  power  to 
provide  our  military  with  the  best  weapons 
and  such  services  that  would  reduce  loss  of 
life.  I  believe  our  people  are  willing  to  pay 
the  taxes  necessary  to  provide  our  men  the 
best  weapons  oiu-  technology  makes  possi- 
ble. 

Nuclear  aircraft  carriers  are  expensive,  as 
are  all  modern  weapons  Opponents  of  mili- 
tary preparedness  concentrate  their  criticism 
on  the  aircraft  carrier  because  It  Is  the  larg- 
est single  Item  of  defense  equipment — Just 
as  the  Department  of  Defense,  being  the 
largest  government  department,  has  Its  ac- 
tivities and  appropriations  attacked  more 
than  any  other  department. 

All  weapons  systems  have  increased  in  cost 
because  of  inflation  and  greater  sophistica- 
tion. Relatively  speaking,  however,  the  car- 
rier cost  has  not  Increased  as  much  as  most 
major  weapon  systems  since  World  War  II. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  capabilities  of  to- 
day's weapon  systems  are  much  greater  than 
those  of  their  World  War  11  counterparts. 
To  give  an  example:  The  nuclear  carrier 
Enterprise  in  one  month  off  Vietnam  deliv- 
ered more  than  twice  the  tonnage  of  bombs 
her  namesake,  the  conventionally  powered 
carrier  Enterprise,  delivered  throughout  the 
Pacific  Campaign  in  World  War  II, 

When  we  look  at  the  cost  of  a  nuclear- 
powered  carrier  we  should  remember  that 
toward  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  war  cost 
us  some  $300  million  a  day;  this  would  cor- 
respond to  about  $600  million  a  day  now.  The 
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smaller  cost  of  being  adequately  prepared 
should  be  set  against  the  greater  cost  of 
risking  war  because  of  military  weakness. 

Delay  In  completing  funding  of  the 
CVAN68  will  increase  Its  coet.  Contracts  au- 
thorized by  Congress  during  the  past  two 
years  totaling  $133  million  have  already  been 
placed  for  components.  The  nuclear  propul- 
sion plant  for  this  ship  Is  now  being  manu- 
factured and  the  ship  la  scheduled  for  con- 
struction in  series  with  the  Nimltz,  now 
about  20  percent  complete.  To  hold  up  con- 
struction of  the  CVAN69,  as  has  been  pro- 
posed, will  delay  modernization  of  the  attack 
carrier  force  as  well  as  availability  of  nuclear 
propulsion  In  the  fleet.  It  will  disrupt  con- 
tinuity of  the  Nlmitz  class  construction  pro- 
gram, considerably  Increasing  the  cost  of 
these  ships. 

liet  me  also  point  out  that  a  legal  inter- 
pretation of  the  proposed  amendment,  num- 
ber 136  to  S.  2546,  to  delay  the  CVAN69 
might  require  termination  of  the  contracts 
for  the  $133  million  of  nuclear  propulsion 
plant  components  already  on  order  from 
funds  appropriated  In  FY  1968  and  1969.  This 
would  disrupt  the  industrial  base  for  the 
Nimltz  class  nuclear  propulsion  plants.  It 
would  also  have  an  adverse  Impact  on  the 
willingness  of  manufacturers  to  enter  into 
future  contracts  for  naval  nuclear  propul- 
sion components  for  submarines  and  frig- 
ates. These  manufacturers  have  a  large 
market  available  to  them  due  to  the  con- 
siderable backlog  of  components  for  civilian 
nuclear  central  stations.  Lack  of  a  firm  naval 
nuclear  program  in  recent  years  has  already 
led  some  naval  component  suppliers  to  divert 
their  facilities  to  civilian  nuclear  work. 

It  was  the  naval  program  which  pioneered 
development  of  an  industrial  capability  to 
design  and  manufacture  nuclear  reactor 
plant  components  and  equipment  for  naval 
and  civilian  use — a  development  that  was 
arduous,  time  consuming,  expensive.  Be- 
cause of  the  potential  radiation  hazards  re- 
lating to  use  of  atomic  energy.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  develop  and  Implement  standards 
for  design,  manufacture  and  quality  control 
much  higher  than  were  being  used  by  in- 
dtistry  for  fossil  fueled  power  plants.  Until 
four  years  ago,  naval  orders  constituted  the 
major  part  of  the  nuclear  component  busi- 
ness. Since  then,  steady  reduction  in  the 
number  of  nuclear  ships  authorized  each 
year,  and  expansion  In  civilian  nuclear  power 
have  caused  the  demand  for  civilian  electric 
utility  reactors  greatly  to  exceed  the  volume 
of  naval  reactor  orders. 

Industry  currently  has  a  backlog  of  over 
$3  billion  In  unfilled  orders  for  civilian  nu- 
clear plants.  Because  of  the  growth  in  de- 
mand for  civilian  nuclear  plants  and  the 
decline  in  and  uncertainty  of  future  require- 
ments for  naval  reactors,  a  number  of  sup- 
pliers have  turned  to  commercial  work  ex- 
clusively. Once  a  supplier  leaves  the  naval 
reactor  business  the  task  of  reconstituting 
the  specialized  skills,  the  quality  control,  and 
the  engineering  groups  to  meet  naval  re- 
quirements is  similar  in  scope  to  starting 
over  again.  It  takes  years  to  develop  a  com- 
pany's capability  to  perform  to  the  standards 
required,  but  this  capability  will  be  lost  in  a 
short  time  if  the  experienced  technical  and 
prodoctlon  personnel  are  disbanded, 

The  nuclear  propulsion  plant  components 
for  the  CVAN69  are  presently  in  varying 
stages  of  manufacture.  I  estimate  that  about 
$40  million  of  the  $133  million  obligated  has 
been  expended  to  date.  If  a  law  requiring 
termination  of  these  contracts  were  enacted 
by  November  1969,  I  estimate  that  $85  mil- 
lion of  the  $133  million  would  not  be  re- 
coverable, in  view  of  the  expenditures  to  date 
and  the  cost  of  terminating  these  orders  in 
the  midst  of  production.  Further,  the  In- 
complete state  of  the  work  on  these  com- 
ponents is  such  that  they  would  be  of  no 
use  for  any  other  purpose;  these  funds  would 
therefore,  be  wasted. 


For  these  reasons,  termination  of  a  major 
portion  of  the  outstanding  naval  nuclear 
component  orders  would  be  wasteful  and 
would  adversely  affect  our  ability  to  buUd 
nuclear  plants  for  future  submarines  and 
surface  warships. 

It  Is  easy  to  ask  for  drastic  reductions  in 
our  armaments;  for  ending  the  Vietnam  War 
at  once;  for  doing  away  with  the  draft  to- 
day; spending  the  money  saved  to  solve 
domestic  problems.  But  those  charged  with 
responsibility  for  our  safety  cannot  afford 
to  heed  these  siren  calls.  Pacifism  and  unl- 
lateral  disarmament  are  not  synonymoue 
with  peace.  We  must  separate  dislike  of 
inefflclent  military  proctu-ement  and  the 
desire  for  peace  from  the  determination  of 
what  is  needed  to  protect  the  United  States 
What  If  those  who  advocate  reduction  in  our 
military  strength  prove  to  be  In  error?  What 
ultimate  gain  will  there  be  If  we  save  money 
but  lose  our  freedom? 

Is  the  decision  to  build  or  not  build  a 
weapon  to  be  based  on  cost,  or  is  it  to  be 
based  on  need?  The  cost  of  weapons  is  one 
of  the  sacrifices  we  must  pay  In  order  to 
remain  free.  I.  too,  wish  the  world  were  dif- 
ferent and  that  it  were  not  necessary  to  lose 
lives  and  expend  irreplaceable  natural  re- 
sources for  defense.  But  we  must  survive  In 
the  world  as  It  Is,  not  as  we  dream  It  should 
be. 

Freedom  comes  at  a  price.  If  we  fall  to 
pay  for  adequate  defense  now  and  our  weak- 
ness Invites  attack,  we  will  pay  many  times 
as  much  in  dollars  to  wage  war  and  infinitely 
more  In  young  lives  lost.  And  let  us  not 
forget  that  if  we  permit  our  military  strength 
to  erode  and  lose  our  freedom,  we"  also  lose 
our  ability  to  improve  the  lot  of  our  poor 
and  relieve  the  plight  of  otu-  cities. 

It  IB  as  true  today  as  In  the  past  that  the 
price  of  liberty  Is  eternal  vigilance.  The  early 
frontiersman  had  to  carry  his  rifle  while  he 
plowed  his  field.  So  too  must  we  today  be 
armed  while  we  go  about  our  dailv  work. 

Some  may  argue  that  we  should  not  con- 
struct the  Nimltz  class  carriers  because  the 
danger  of  war  has  been  reduced;  con- 
sequently our  reeotu-cee  can  be  used  for  other 
desirable  objectives.  Granted  the  hideousness 
of  modern  war,  can  we  deduce  therefrom 
that  mankind  is  now  wise  enough  to  forego 
recoiurse  to  arms?  A  glance  at  history  should 
put  us  on  guard  against  those  who  claim 
that  hiunanlty  has  now  reached  a  state 
where  the  possibility  of  armed  aggression 
can  be  disregarded  in  formulating  national 
policy. 

Although  a  precise  comparison  of  U.S.  and 
Soviet  military  expenditures  is  not  available, 
it  is  clear  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  spending  much 
more  annually  for  new  weafxjns  than  the 
United  States.  Is  it  then  rational  for  us  to 
fall  to  modernize  our  defenses,  on  the  as- 
sinnptlon  that  the  danger  of  war  no  longer 
exists?  The  first  priority  of  all  life  is  sur- 
vival; this  Is  likewise  true  of  nations  and 
is  the  primary  function  of  a  legislature 

Preaching  peace  is  the  calling  of  the  The- 
ologian, achieving  it  the  calling  of  the  states- 
man. Neither  has  been  able  to  attain  It.  Uni- 
versal peace  has  been  the  goal  of  mankind 
for  thousands  of  years.  The  noblest  of  our 
race  has  striven  for  It — all  have  been  un- 
successful. Then  why  do  some  believe  that, 
despite  all  the  lessons  of  history,  we  ran 
today  achieve  peace  by  unilateral"  disarma- 
ment? The  thrust  of  those  opposed  to  war 
is  presently  directed  at  our  mllitarv.  Are  we 
expected  to  refrain  from  asking  for  the  weap- 
ons we  need  to  protect  our  country?  Is  to 
ask  for  these  weapons  not  our  duty? 

During  the  1962  Cuban  Crisis  three  attack 
carriers  and  five  antisubmarine  carriers  were 
ordered  to  take  station  off  Cuba.  What 
would  have  happened  had  our  Navy  not  been 
prepared  to  cope  with  the  situation?  There 
coixld  have  been  a  nuclear  war;  alternatively 
Cuba  might  today  be  a  Russian  military 
stronghold. 
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A  statement  by  Anthony  Eden,  Foreign 
Secretary  to  Prime  Minister  Neville  Cham- 
berlain, on  Britain's  entry  into  World  War 
II  Is  worth  pondering.  He  said: 

•The  Prime  Minister  would  tolerate  no 
interference  in  his  policy  toward  the  dicta- 
tors. He  believed  he  could  negotiate  agree- 
ments with  Hitler  and  Mussolini  which  they 
would  keep,  and  he  was  impatient  of  any 
events  or  views  that  appeared  to  him  to 
delay  this  policy." 

We  know  the  results  of  that  policy.  Yet 
those  who  today  oppose  military  prepared- 
ness take  the  Identical  position. 

We  have  been  unprepared  at  the  outbreak 
of  every  war.  We  have  solemnly  determined 
at  the  end  of  each  war  that  we  will  never 
be  caught  unprepared  again.  But  the  lesson 
Is  soon  forgotten.  Each  generation  must 
seemingly  make  Its  own  mistakes. 

Our  adversaries  are  ruthless.  Their  lead- 
ers alone  decide  what  Is  to  be  done.  I  be- 
lieve that  given  the  mentality  of  the  pres- 
ent Kremlin  leadership,  the  best  way  by 
far  lor  us  to  avoid  war  Is  to  be  strong — 
strong  enough  to  deter  them  from  believing 
they  can  win  if  they  make  war  on  us.  Let 
It  be  remembered  that  whenever  there  Is 
repression  in  a  country,  Its  leaders  are 
tempted  to  unite  their  people  by  shifting 
domestic  discontent  to  foreign  ventures. 

In  summary,  I  recommend  that  construc- 
tion of  the  "  three  Nimltz  Class  nuclear- 
powered  attack  aircraft  carriers  proceed  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  which  has  been 
m  effect  for  the  last  four  years:  and  spe- 
cifically that  the  $377  million  needed  to 
comple'te  the  CVAN69  be  included  In  the  FY 
1970  shipbuilding  authorization. 
Respectfully, 

H.  O.  RICKOVER. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  be  permitted  to 
speak  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


JUDGE  CLEMENT  F.  HAYNSWORTH, 
JR.,  AND  THE  DARLINGTON  CASE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
hearings  being  conducted  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  upon  the  nomina- 
tion of  Chief  Judge  Clement  F.  Hayns- 
worth,  Jr.,  of  the  fourth  circuit,  to  be  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  charge  has  been  made  that  Judge 
Haynsworth's  participation  in  the  Dar- 
lington case  disclosed  an  antiunion  bias 
on  his  part.  This  nomination  will  ulti- 
mately come  before  the  Senate  for  its 
consideration.  In  order  that  Senators 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  what 
a  hollow  ring  this  charge  has,  I  have 
prepared  an  analysis  of  the  Darlington 
case,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
uas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  ollow^s : 

The  D.^rlington  Case 

Much  has  been  said  during  these  hearings 
about  the  Darlington  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany case. 


THE   ISStTES   IN   THE   DARLINGTON   CA8« 

This  case  presented  these  questions:  (1) 
Whether  Darlington's  complete  and  final 
withdrawal  from  business  was  a  violation  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  (2)  If  not. 
whether  Darlington's  withdrawal  from  busi- 
ness, even  though  final  Eind  complete,  was  a 
violation  of  the  Act  because  of  relations  al- 
leged to  exist  between  Darlington  and  the 
Deering  MiUlken  interests,  which  controlled 
some  16  or  17  other  textile  companies  oper- 
ating some  26  or  27  mills.  Stating  the  second 
question  more  succinctly,  were  Darlington 
and  Deering  MllUken  a  single  employer. 

The  test  of  whether  two  or  more  businesses 
constitute  a  single  employer  within  the 
meaning  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  has  been  laid  down  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  which  I  shall  here- 
after call  the  Labor  Board,  as  follows: 

"It  Is  now  well  established  that  for  two 
or  more  legal  entities  to  constitute  a  "single 
employer'  for  purposes  of  assessing  liability 
for  unfair  labor  practices  it  must  be  shown 
that  there  was  a  sufficient  degree  of  common 
ownership  and  common  control  of  labor  re- 
lations and  operations  so  that  it  may  be  said 
that  they  engaged  in  a  common  enter- 
prise .  .  ." 

Under  the  law,  a  common  enterprise  is  an 
enterprise  in  which  two  or  more  individuals 
or  corporations  share  equally  or  alike, 

EVENTS  OUT  OF  WHICH  THE  CASE  AROSE 

To  understand  the  issues  Involved  in  the 
Darlington  case,  a  knowledge  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  case  Is  necessary.  Darlington 
was  an  old  textile  plant,  which  began  opera- 
tions in  1883.  Originally,  none  of  the  family 
of  Roger  MlUlken  had  any  Interest  In  Dar- 
lington, In  1937,  however.  Darlington  went 
into  bankruptcy  and  was  reorganized  and 
continued  in  business  because  Deering  Mil- 
liken  Interests  accepted  stock  in  the  reorgan- 
ized company  in  lieu  of  debts  owing  them 
by  Darlington,  In  1956,  Darlington  had  150,- 
000  shares  of  stock  outstanding.  Of  this 
stock,  41.4^c  was  held  by  a  sales  corporation, 
Deering  MllUken  and  Company;  18.3^,  by  the 
Cotwool  Manufacturing  Company,  a  textile 
mantifacturing  corporation  controlled  by 
Deering  MllUken  Interests;  6.4 -^^c  by  Roger 
MllUken  and  the  Immediate  members  of  his 
family;  and  2.9  ^o  was  held  by  directors  and 
employees  of  Deering  MllUken  and  Company. 
The  remaining  outstanding  stock,  which  to- 
taled 31 '~'^,  was  held  by  200  other  stock- 
holders who  hswl  no  connection  whatever 
with  Deering  MllUken  interests  or  any  tex- 
tile plant  operated  by  them. 

Darlington  did  not  have  a  very  prosperous 
career  following  its  reorganization.  It  man- 
aged to  survive,  however,  becatise  of  economic 
benefits  accruing  to  the  textile  Indvistry  dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War  and  the  Korean 
Conflict.  During  4  of  the  5  years  preceed- 
Ing  its  dissolution,  it  managed  to  earn  only 
a  3^;  return  on  its  invested  capital.  Dur- 
ing the  year  of  its  dissolution,  it  lost  $40.- 
000.  and  was  confronted  with  the  pro6f>ect  of 
losing  $240,000.  additional  during  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  things,  the  board 
of  directors,  which  consisted  of  Roger  MllU- 
ken and  three  other  directors  afflUated  with 
Deering  MilUken  interests  and  there  inde- 
pendent directors,  employed  an  efficiency  en- 
gineering concern  to  devise  a  plan  which 
w-ould  enable  DarUngton  to  continue  in  bus- 
iness as  a  viable  economic  entity.  The  en- 
gineering concern  recommended  to  the  di- 
rectors of  DarUngton  as  the  only  plan  which 
would  continue  Darlington  In  existence  as 
a  viable  economic  entity  the  expenditure  of 
considerable  sums  of  money  to  renovate  its 
plant  and  to  reequip  it  with  new  machinery. 
It  also  stated  in  its  report  to  the  directors 
that  it  was  necessary  for  DarUngton  to  ob- 
tain more  efficient  services  from  its  em- 
ployees if  It  were  to  survive  economically. 
Pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  the  en- 
gineering concern,  Darlington  began  to  reno- 


vate  Its    plant   and    to   purcha««   new   ma- 
chinery. 

At  this  time,  orgarUzers  of  the  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America  appeared  upon 
the  scene  and  began  an  organizing  campaign 
in  which  they  pledged  to  the  employees  of 
Darlington  that  the  union  would  not  permit 
DarUngton  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  engineering  firm  if  a  majority  of 
the  employees  of  Darlington  chose  the  union 
as  their  bargaining  agent  in  an  election  to 
be  held  under  the  direction  of  the  Labor 
Board. 

This  election  was  held  on  September  6, 
1956,  and  the  union  won  the  election  by  a 
6- vote  margin  out  of  the  510  votes  cafet  by 
DarUngton  employees.  In  view  of  the  finan- 
cial loeees  Darlington  was  currently  sustain- 
ing, the  board  of  directors  concluded  that 
the  arrival  of  the  union  and  its  pre-election 
pledge  that  It  would  not  permit  DarUngton 
to  do  the  things  which  the  engineering  con- 
cern had  detailed  as  necessary  to  It-s  surv-lval 
as  a  viable  economic  entity  doomed  any  i>r06- 
pect  for  successful  operation  of  Darlington's 
plant  in  the  future.  Accordingly,  the  7  direc- 
tors. Including  the  3  having  no  relationship 
whatever  to  the  Deering  MllUken  interests, 
met  on  September  12.  1956,  and  voted  to 
recommend  to  the  stockholders  that  they 
dissolve  the  corporation  and  thtis  salvage  for 
themselves  their  respective  equities  In  the 
assets  of  the  company. 

On  October  17,  1956,  the  stockholders  met 
and  voted  by  134.911  shares  to  3,774  shares 
to  dissolve  the  company  and  divide  the  as- 
sets remaining  after  the  payment  of  its  debts 
among  the  stockholders  according  to  their 
respective  equities.  It  is  noteworthy  that  vir- 
tually all  of  the  200  Independent  Stockhold- 
ers voted  for  DarUngton  to  take  this  action. 
During  the  next  6  weeks.  DarUngton  com- 
pleted the  fining  of  its  existing  orders  and 
discharged  its  employees  The  plant  was 
closed  on  November  24.  1956.  and  shortly 
thereafter,  ie,  on  December  12  and  13.  1956. 
DarUngton  sold  all  of  its  equipment  and 
machinery,  which  had  been  dismantled,  at 
public  auction,  EkarUngton  has  not  operated 
any  plant  anywhere  since  that  time,  and 
shortly  after  its  cessation  of  business,  it  was 
dissolved  as  a  corjxxration  pursuant  to  the 
law  of  South  Carolina. 

rROCEEOINGS  BEFORE  THE  LABOR  BOARD 

MeanwhUe.  on  October  16,  1956,  the  Textile 
Workers  Union  filed  a  charge  against 
DarUngton  alleging  that  it  had  committed 
an  unfair  labor  practice  in  going  out  of 
business. 

The  General  Counsel  of  the  Labor  Board 
Issued  a  complaint  on  this  charge  and  the 
Labor  Board  assigned  one  of  its  most  com- 
petent and  diligent  trial  examiners.  Lloyd 
Buchanan,  to  hear  the  evidence  offered  by 
the  parties  In  relation  to  the  charge 

The  hearings  were  begun  in  January,  1956. 
During  the  course  of  the  hearings,  the  Textile 
Workers  Union  offered  evidence  which  it  con- 
tended would  show  that  Darlington  was  one 
of  a  chain  of  mills  controlled  by  Deering 
MilUken  Company,  the  sales  corporation.  The 
trial  examiner  rejected  this  evidence  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  competent  under  the 
allegations  made  by  the  union  in  the  original 
charge. 

On  April  30,  1957,  the  trial  examiner  filed 
his  original  Intermediate  report  in  which  he 
found  that  the  directors  and  the  stockholders 
of  Darlington  had  sufficient  economic  reasons 
to  justify  its  going  out  of  business  and 
distributing  its  assets  among  its  stockholders 
In  accordance  with  their  respective  equities. 
He  concluded,  however,  that  Darlington  had 
committed  an  unfair  labor  practice  because 
it  went  out  of  business  at  the  particular  time 
it  did  because  of  the  advent  Of  the  union. 
He  found  further,  however,  that  DarUngton 
would  have  had  to  have  gone  out  of  business 
within  the  immediate  future  because  of  the 
dire  economic  situation  confronting  it.  He 
concluded  that  DarUngton  could  not  be  re- 
quired to  reinstate  Its  discharged  employees 
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because  It  no  longer  had  a  manufacturing 
plant,  and  he  recommended  that  the  Labor 
Board  refrain  from  allowing  any  allegedly  106t 
wages  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
time  at  which  Darlington  would  have  been 
compelled  by  economic  circumstances  to  close 
If  It  had  elected  to  operate  subsequent  to  the 
advent  of  the  union.  The  Labor  Board  took 
no  action  upon  this  Intermediate  report  until 
December  16,  1957.  On  that  date,  the  Labor 
Board,  by  a  3  to  2  vote,  entered  an  order 
postponing  any  decision  on  the  merits  of 
the  proceeding  and  remanded  the  proceed- 
In?  to  the  trial  examiner  with  direction  that 
he  tnke  evidence  concerning  any  relationship 
between  Darlington  and  Deering  MllUken  and 
Company.  Inc  .  the  sales  corporation. 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  remand,  Deering 
Milllken  and  Company,  the  sales  corpora- 
tion, was  made  a  party  to  the  proceedings, 
and  the  trial  examiner  thereupon  conducted 
hearings  in  which  2.500  pages  of  additional 
testimony  were  taken  and  400  pages  of  ex- 
hibits were  received.  On  December  31.  1959, 
the  trial  examiner  filed  a  svipplemental  in- 
termediate report  in  which  he  found  that 
Deering  Milllken  and  Company  did  not  oc- 
cupy a  single  employer  status  with  Darling- 
ton and  recommended  the  dismissal  of  the 
charges    as    to    Deering    Milllken    and    Com- 
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I  digress  to  note  that  this  decision  was 
never  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
has  never  been  overruled  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  any  other  case.  Manifestly.  Judge 
HajTisworth's  action  in  this  Instance  did  not 
show  any  antiunion  bias  on  his  part  because 
the  decision  was  favorable  to  the  union. 


pany. 

•  The-  fcsbor  Board  took  no  action  upon  the 
trial  e.xaminer's  supplemental  intermediate 
report  between  December  31,  1959  and  Jan- 
uary 9.   1961. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  revealed  by  the  press 
that  in  June.  1960.  Deering  Milllken  and 
Company,  which  had  always  been  a  sales 
corporation  and  not  a  manufacturing  com- 
pany, and  Cotwool  Manufacturing  Compiany. 
a  textile  manufacturing  corporation  con- 
trolled by  the  Deering  Milllken  interests,  had 
merged  into  a  new  corporation  under  the 
name  of  Deering  Mllliken.  Incorporated. 

At  some  time  thereafter,  the  Textile  Work- 
ers Union  tiled  a  motion  with  the  Labor 
Board  asking  the  Board  to  remand  the  pro- 
ceeding to  the  trial  examiner  to  take  evi- 
dence concerning  the  merger  of  these  two 
corporations. 

On  January  9.  1961,  the  Labor  Board,  by  a 
3  to  2  vote,  remanded  the  case  to  the  trial 
examiner  for  this  ptirpose. 

PRECEDING    LITIGATION 

Thereupon  the  merged  corporation.  I.e. 
Deering  Milllken,  Incorporated,  brought  a 
suit  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Mid- 
dle District  of  North  Carolina  against  Reed 
Johnston.  Regional  Director  of  the  Labor 
Board  :or  the  areas  embracing  North  and 
South  Carolina,  praying  that  he  be  enjoined 
from  carrying  out  the  order  of  remand.  The 
VS.  District  Court  for  the  Middle  District 
of  North  Carolina  issued  an  injunction  for- 
bidding the  Regional  Director  of  the  Labor 
Board  lo  carry  out  the  order  of  remand  and 
the  Regional  Director  appealed  from  this 
judgment  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
4th  Circuit. 

The  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court,  which 
was  entitled  Deenng  Millikcn.  Incorporated  v. 
Johnston,  as  Regional  Director  of  the  Labor 
Beard,  and  wliich  is  reported  In  295  F  2d  856. 
was  handed  down  on  October  13.  1961  and 
was  written  by  Judge  Haynsworth.  The 
opinion  st.ites.  in  substance,  that  the  pro- 
ceed ng  hrd  been  pending  before  the  Labor 
B:,ard  since  about  October.  1956.  and  that 
the  Labor  Beard  had  not  performed  its  statu- 
tory duty  to  decide  the  proceeding  within  a 
easonable  time.  De.^pite  there  statements, 
ivhore  truth  cannot  be  disputed.  Judge 
Haynsworth  modified  the  injunction  issued 
by  the  US  District  Court  for  the  Middle 
Distr.ct  C-:  North  Carolina  and  authorized  the 
Region  il  Director  to  carrv  out  the  remand 
order  to  the  extent  of  requiring  the  trial  ex- 
aminer to  take  evidence  concerning  the 
merger  of  the  two  corporations  and  other 
circunist.inces  relating  thereto. 


PtJRTHER   PROCEEDINGS   REFORE  LABOR  BOARD 

Subsequent  to  this  decision,  the  trial  ex- 
aminer conducted  further  hearings  and  filed 
a  third  report  in  which  he  reached  these 
concsluslons:  <1)  That  Darlington  had  vio- 
lated the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  by 
going  out  of  business  at  the  particular  time 
It  did  because  it  was  motivated  in  part  by 
the  union  victory,  but  Inasmuch  as  it  had 
not  been  shown  that  Darlington  would,  in 
the  existing  economic  circumstances,  have 
continued  to  operate  its  mill  for  any  definite 
additional  period  of  time,  any  financial  as- 
sessment against  it  would  be  punitive  in 
nature  and  should  not  be  made;  and  (2) 
That  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Labor  Board 
and  the  union  had  "clearly  failed"  to  demon- 
strate that  Darlington  and  Deering  Milllken 
constituted  a  single  employer  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act.  Subsequently,  to  wit,  on 
October  18.  1962,  the  Labor  Board  handed 
down  its  decision  with  members  Rodgers  and 
Leedon  dissenting.  The  majority  of  the 
Labor  Board  ruled,  in  substance,  that  even 
though  it  had  genuine  economic  reasons  for 
goln^  out  of  business,  Darlington  violated 
Section  8(a)  (3)  of  the  Act  becau.?e  the  clos- 
ing of  its  plant  was  partly  attributable  to  the 
employees'  selection  of  the  union. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  3  to  2  decision 
of  the  Labor  Board  required  Darlington,  in 
esaente,  to  ignore  the  fact  that  in  addition  to 
its  other  economic  woes,  a  union  had  ap- 
peared in  its  plant  which  had  pledged  it- 
.self  to  defeat  the  only  program  by  which 
Darlitgton  and  the  impartial  engineering 
concern  believed  Darlington  could  survive 
econdmically. 

The  3  to  2  majority  of  the  Labor  Board  also 
reversed  the  trial  examiner  on  the  single  em- 
ployer issue  and  held  that  Darlington  and 
Deeritig  Milllken  were  a  single  employer  and 
that  In  consequence  Deering  Milllken  was 
legally  responsible  for  Darlington's  action. 

THE    URST    decision    OF    THE    CIRCUIT    COURT    IN 
THE    DARLINGTON    CASE 

The  decision  of  the  Labor  Board  was  ap- 
pealed to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
4th  Circuit,  sitting  en  banc,  which  by  a  3 
to  2  \  ote  refused  to  enforce  the  Labor  Board 
decision. 

The  decision  of  the  Cotu-t  of  Appeals  was 
written  by  Circuit  Judge  Bryan,  one  of  the 
ablest  jurists  of  our  land,  and  is  reported  in 
325  P.2d  682.  The  basis  of  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  is  stated  in  these  words  in 
Judge  Bryan's  opinion:  'To  go  out  of  busi- 
ness IB  toto  or  to  discontinue  it  in  part  per- 
manently at  any  time,  we  think,  was  Dar- 
lingtoh's  absolute  prerogative."  The  Court 
of  Appeals  did  not  pass  upon  the  single  em- 
ployer issue  because  of  its  conviction  that 
the  closing  of  Darlington  did  not  constitute 
an  unfair  labor  practice  regardless  of 
whether  Darlington  was  a  single  legal  entity 
or  a  pprt  of  the  Deering  Mllliken  chain. 

The  opinion  and  decision  of  the  Circuit 
Court  in  the  Darlington  case  was  in  accord 
with  the  overwhelming  majority  of  decisions 
of  U.S.  Courts  of  Appeals  in  the  various  cir- 
cuits. It  seems  appropriate  at  this  time  to 
call  attention  to  three  of  these  decisions. 

The  first  is  Jay's  Foods'  Inc.  v.  NLRB  202 
P.2d  3J7.  320.  a  7th  Circuit  Court  decision, 
which  raised  the  issue  as  to  whether  the 
employer  had  committed  an  unfair  labor 
practioe  in  eliminating  a  part  of  its  business, 
namely,  an  automobile  repair  shop  which 
had  been  unionized.  The  Court  declared 
that — 

"An  employer  has  a  right  to  consider  ob- 
jectively   and    Independently    the    economic 


Impact  of  unionization  of  his  shop  and  to 
manage  his  business  accordingly.  Fundamen- 
tally, if  he  makes  a  change  in  operations 
because  of  reasonably  anticipated  increased 
costs,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  caused 
by  or  contributed  to  by  the  advent  of  a 
union  or  by  some  other  factor,  his  action 
does  not  constitute  discrimination  within 
the  provisions  of  section  8(a)(1),  (3)  and 
(5)  of  the  Act." 

Tlie  second  is  SLRB  v.  Rapid  Bindery  Inc 
293  P.  2d  170.  172.  174.  a  2nd  Circuit 'decl^ 
sion.  where  the  employer  was  charged  with 
an  unfair  labor  practice  because  he  closed 
one  of  his  plants  and  transferred  all  of  his 
business  to  a  second  plant  operated  by  him 
The  court  declared  that — 

■Respondents  admit  that  they  were  some- 
thing less  than  happy  to  have  the  Union 
appear  on  the  scene  at  a  time  when  economic 
considerations  were  making  some  sort  (A  a 
change  in  their  business  operations  manda- 
tory. .  .  . 

•However,  from  the  evidence  that  was  ,id- 
mltted  it  is  clear  that  the  transfer  of  cpera- 
tlons  from  Dunkirk  was  indeed  economicuUy 
necessnry.  Despite  this,  the  examiner  found 
that  the  move  was  not  made  solely  for  eco- 
nomic reasons  but  was  made  'In  an  atmos- 
phere redolent  with  hostility  toward  the 
Union,  and  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging 
membership  in  if.  and  consequently  that 
the  respondents  violated  section  8(a)(3). 

"We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  last  find- 
ing is  an  erroneous  one  in  that  it  is  not 
supported  by  substantial  evidence  and  is  not 
in  accord  with  the  law  as  the  law  has  devel- 
oped under  section  8(a)(3)   .  .  . 

"In  lihose  situations  where  a  change  or  dis- 
continuance of  business  operations  is  dic- 
tated By  sound  financial  or  economic  reasons 
the  courts  have  refused  to  find  that  rec- 
tlon  8(a)(3)  has  been  violated  even  though 
the  employer  action  may  have  been  acceler- 
ated by  union  activity." 

The  third  case  is  NLRB  v.  R.  C.  Mahon 
Company,  269  S.  2d  44,  47,  a  6th  Circuit  de- 
cision, where  the  employer  was  charged  with 
an  unfair  labor  practice  by  eliminating  one 
of  his  departments,  namely,  a  plant  guard 
department  which  had  been  unionized.  In 
that  case,  the  court  declared  that — 

"We  find  nothing  in  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  which  forbids  a  company,  in 
line  with  its  plans  for  operation,  to  eliminate 
some  division  of  its  work.  As  held  in  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Adkins  Transfer 
Company,  Inc..  supra,  an  employer  faced  with 
the  practical  choice,  either  of  paying  en- 
hanced wage  rates  demanded  by  a  union  or 
of  discontinuing  a  department"  of  its  busi- 
ness. IS  entitled  to  discontinue.  The  findings 
of  fact  and  conclusions  to  the  contrary  made 
by  a  m.ijority  of  the  Board  are  not  supported 
by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record  con- 
sidered as  a  whole  nor  do  they  accord  with 
the  applicable  law." 

THE  SUPREME   COURT   DECISION   IN    THE 
DARLINGTON    CASE 

The  Labor  Board  and  the  Textile  Workers 
Union  appealed  the  Circuit  Court  decision 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
As  appears  by  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  which  is  reported  in  380  U.S. 
263  and  was  handed  down  on  March  9.  1965. 
these  two  legal  issues  were  raised  by  the 
appeal:  d)  Whether  Darlington's  closing 
constituted  an  unfair  labor  practice  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  if  Darling- 
ton conBtltuted  a  separate  enterprise;  and 
(2)  Whether  Darlington's  closing  constituted 
an  unfair  labor  practice  under  the  Act  if 
Darlington  and  Deering  Milllken  were  a 
singia  employer. 

I  argued  the  first  of  these  issues  before  the 
Supreme  Court  and  Mr.  Stuart  Updike  araued 
the  second.  In  my  appearance  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  advanced  these  alternative 
arguments  to  Justify  the  position  that  Dar- 
lington had  an  absolute  right  to  go  out  of 


business  if  it  constituted  a  separate  enter- 
Di.se: 

1.  That  any  private  employer  In  America 
has  an  absolute  right  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  itself  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness for  any  reason  satisfactory  to  him. 

2  That  if  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
should  be  interpreted  to  deny  any  private 
employer  in  America  this  absolute  right,  the 
Supreme  Court  would  have  to  adjudge  the 
act  unconstitutional  upon  these  two 
grounds:  (li  The  act  would  exceed  the  leg- 
islative power  vested  in  Congress  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Clause;  and  (2)  The 
act  would  deprive  the  private  employer  of 
his  properly  without  due  process  of  law  in 
violation  of  the  Plfth  Amendment. 

Manifestly,  the  power  of  Congress  to  regu- 
late interstate  commerce  does  not  authorize 
It  to  regulate  a  private  business  after  it  com- 
pletely and  permanently  ceases  the  opera- 
tion of  a  business  affecting  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

Moreover.  Congress  would  be  depriving  a 
private  business  concern  of  Its  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law  if  it  enacted  a  statute 
compelling  such  concern  to  continue  in 
operation  against  its  will  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  employment  to  individuals 
having  no  interest  in   its  property. 

The  Supreme  Court  sustained  my  initial 
areiunent  by  saying  that;  .  .  .  "We  hold  that 
so  far  as  the  Labor  Relations  Act  is  con- 
cerned, an  employer  has  the  absolute  right 
to  terminate  his  entire  business  for  any  rea- 
son he  pleases,  but  disagree  with  the  Court 
of  Appeals  that  such  right  includes  the  abil- 
ity to  close  part  of  a  business  no  matter  what 
tlie  reason.  We  conclude  that  the  cause  must 
be  remanded  to  the  Board  for  further  pro- 
ceedings." .  .  . 
The  Supreme  Court  further  declared ; 
•  While  we  thus  agree  with  the  Court  of 
Appeals  that  viewing  Darlington  as  an  inde- 
pendent employer  the  liquidation  of  its  busi- 
ness was  not  an  unfair  labor  practice,  we 
cannot  accept  the  lower  court's  view  that  the 
same  conclusion  necessarily  follows  if  Dar- 
lington is  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Deering  Mllliken  enterprise. 

The  closing  of  an  entire  business,  even 
tliough  discriminatory,  ends  the  employer- 
employee  relationship;  the  force  of  such  a 
closing  is  entirely  spent  as  to  that  business 
when  termination  of  the  enterprise  takes 
place  ...  By  analogy  to  those  cases  involv- 
ing a  continuing  enterprise  we  are  con- 
strained to  hold,  in  disagreement  with  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  that  a  partial  closing  is  an 
unialr  labor  practice  under  8(a)  |3)  if  moti- 
vated by  a  purpose  to  chill  unionism  in  any 
of  the  remaining  plants  of  the  single  em- 
ployer and  if  the  employer  may  reasonably 
have  forseen  that  sucj  closing  would  likely 
have  that  effect." 

The  Supreme  Court  adjudged  that  the  La- 
bor Ecard  had  failed  to  make  findings  and 
rulings  with  respect  to  whether  the  requisite 
"purpose"  and  "efTect"  had  in  fact  existed 
in  respect  to  the  closing  of  Darlingtcn  and 
ordered  the  proceeding  remanded  to  afford 
tlie  Labor  Board  an  opportunity  to  make 
findings  and  rulings  on  these  mitters.  It 
noted  that  the  Circuit  Court  had  not  passed 
on  the  question  whether  the  evidence  sus- 
t.iiued  the  finding  of  the  Lab;..r  Board  that 
Darlington  and  Deering  Mllliken  w.?re  a  sin- 
gle employer  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act 
and  observed  that  if  it  becime  necessary 
for  it  to  do  so.  the  Circuit  Court  could  ce- 
tsrmine  that  question  after  the  Labor  Board 
had  made  findings  and  rulings  with  respect 
to  the  requisite  "purpose"  and  "effect".  The 
Supreme  Court  clearly  stated  t'nat  nothing  In 
Its  opinion  remanding  the  proceeding  could 
be  construed  to  express  any  opinions  on  any 
questions  of  fact. 

I  take  issue  with  the  assertion  made  in 
these  hearings  that  the  Supreme  Court 
unanimously  reversed  the  1963  decision  of 
the  circuit  Court  of  Appeals  To  be  sure. 
it  disagreed  with  the  Circuit  Court's  view 
concerning  the  right  of  an  employer  to  go 


out  of  business  partly  even  If  he  had  a  dis- 
criminatory  purpose   for  so   doing. 

In  legal  effect,  the  Supreme  Court  reached 
a  conchision  similar  to  that  o:  the  Circuit 
Court.  It  was  that  the  Ltbor  Boird  had  nit 
passed  upon  certain  issues  essential  to  the 
determin.^tion  of  the  proceeding,  and  for  that 
reason  no  order  enforcing  its  decision  could 
be  entered. 

FURTHER    PnOCKEDINGS    BEFORE     LABOR     BOARD 

Pursuant  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  proceeding  was  successively  re- 
manded to  the  Circuit  Court,  the  Board,  and 
the  hearing  examiner.  The  hearing  examiner 
conducted  lurther  hearings  and  m.tae  a 
"Trial  Exmuner's  Supplemental  Decislrn". 
in  which  he  made  these  findings  and  this 
recommendjition : 

"Havlnft  found  and  concluded  on  the  evi- 
dence received  at  this  hearing  as  well  as  on 
the  record  previously  made  and  in  the  Ufht 
of  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Board"s  remand  order. 

"'1.  That  the  persons  exercising  control 
over  Darlington  did  not  act  to  close  It  In 
order  to  discourage  unionization  at  ether 
Deering  Milllken  plants  (I  am  now  regarding 
them  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Deering  Milll- 
ken enterprise)  or  elsewhere;  and 

"2.  That  the  evidence  adduced  does  not 
Indicate  either 

(a)  That  is  was  realistically  foreseeable 
that  employees  at  other  Deering  Mllliken 
plants  or  elsewhere  would  fear  that  their 
place  or  employment  would  be  closed  down  if 
they  persisted  in  organization  activities;   or 

lb)  That  such  other  employees  were  in 
fact  led  so  lo  fe  ir.  I  recommend: 

"Ihat  any  allegation  or  claim  of  viola- 
tion of  Section  8(a)(3)  of  the  Act  because 
of  chilling  purpose  or  effect  as  defined  In 
the  Supreme  Court's  opinion  of  March  29, 
1965,  with  respect  to  employees  in  plants  or 
businesses  other  than  D.irlinglon  Manufac- 
turing Company  be  dismissed." 

On  June  29.  1967.  the  Labor  Board  rejected 
the  findings  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
trial  examiner  by  the  vote  of  4  of  its  mem- 
bers, the  5th  member  not  participating. 

It  found  that  Darlington  was  closed  for 
the  purpose  of  chilling  unionism  in  the 
Deering  Mllliken  plants  and  that  it  had 
the  effect  of  so  doing,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence Darlington  and  Deering  Milllken  were 
required  to  make  the  discharged  employees 
of  Darlington  whole  for  lost  wages  until 
they  obtained  other  employment  or  were 
placed  on  a  preferential  hiring  list  at  Deer- 
in  Millikeii  Mills. 

THE    SECOND    DECISION    OF    THE    CIRCUIT    COURT 
IN    THE    DARLINGTCN    CASE 

Darlington  a;id  Deering  Mllliken  appealed 
the  rte:ifioii  cf  the  Labor  Board  to  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  .Appeals,  and  on  May  31.  1968, 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  the 
decision  of  the  Labor  Board  in  an  opinion 
written  by  Judge  Butzner  and  concurred 
in  by  Judges  Sobelcff.  Winter,  and  Craven. 
Judge  Haynsworth  wrote  a  concurring  opin- 
ion in  harmony  with  the  majority  opinion, 
which  noted  other  questions  that  had  not 
been  passed  on.  Judge  Bryan  wrote  a  dis- 
senting cpinion  in  which  Judge  Boreman 
crncurred. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  accept  the  a'^eertion 
made  by  some  In  this  hearing  that  Judge 
Haynsworth's  vote  in  the  1963  decision  to 
deny  enforcement  of  the  Labor  Board's  de- 
cision or  his  action  in  the  1968  decision 
indicate  anti-labor  bias  en  his  part.  His  vote 
In  the  1963  decision  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  hold- 
ing that  the  proceeding  was  not  rice  for  an 
enforcement  of  the  Labor  Board's  decision 
at  that  time  becatise  the  Board  had  failed 
to  make  findings  and  rulings  concerning  cer- 
tain crucial  issues,  and  his  vote  In  the  1968 
decision  was  in  favor  of  the  victory  which 
the  union  achieved  by  that  decision.  Per- 
sonally. I  am  unable  to  concede  that  any 
Judge    is    biased    against    a    party    when    he 


Joins  In  rendering  a  decision  in  favor  of  that 
party. 

The  majority  of  the  Circuit  Court  decreed 
enforcement  of  the  Board's  decision,  and  the 
proceeding  is  now  In  the  hands  of  the  Labor 
Board  for  this  purpose^lS  years  after  it 
originated. 

It  is  appropriate  to  end  this  phase  cf  my 
statement  with  some  observations  made  by 
James  J  KUpatrlck  in  a  column  entitled 
■Deering  Milllken  Dispute:  A  Landmark 
Ca-'e".  which  appeared  in  The  W"ashington 
Sfar  on  September  11.  1969  Mr.  Kilpatrlck 
said: 

"In  the  course  of  its  hearings  on  the  nom- 
ination of  Clement  Haynsworth  oo  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee will  find  itself  nibbling  at  the  edges  cf 
one  of  the  landmark  cases  of  labor  law — the 
great  Deering  Milllken  case  from  Oarlington. 
S.C. 

"No  other  case  quite  like  It  has  ever  come 
along.  You  have  to  go  back  to  Charles 
Dickens'  fictional  masterpiece,  the  chancery 
cause  of  Jarndyce  v.  Jarndyce.  to  And  a  legal 
proceeding  so  likely  to  interest  the  lawyers 
and  to  baffle  the  clients.  The  prent  De»rlng 
Milllken  case  has  been  pending  row  for  thir- 
teen years  this  month. 

"The  story  actually  dates  from  |883.  when 
the  Darlington  Manufactvirlng  Compfivy 
came  Into  existence.  Apparently  the  company 
never  knew  happy  days.  In  1937.  heavily  In 
debt,  it  went  into  bankruptcy.  The  Deering 
Milllken  interests  took  over  a  T*o-thirds 
ownership  at  that  time  The  company  limped 
through  the  v.ar  years,  but  by  the  early 
I950's  Its  profits  were  under  3  percteni. 

"Darlington  may  ml  have  been  the  po  r^'t 
of  D-M"s  27  mills,  but  it  was  among  the  most 
feeble.  The  company  was  operatiiig  in  a 
building  erected  prior  to  1900.  It  was  work- 
ing 40-inch  looms  when  the  itarkel  de- 
manded wider  cloth.  Its  prlnt-clotji  products 
were  out  of  ityle.  By  early  1956.  sieven  of  Us 
ten  best  customers  were  cutting  back. 

"At  this  juncture,  the  Textile  Workers 
Union  (AFL-CIOj  appeared  on  the  scene, 
with  an  intensive  organizing  campaign  at 
the  Darlington  plant.  The  company  strongly 
resisted,  warning  that  higher  production 
costs  might  kill  the  operation  altogether,  but 
on  Sept.  6.  1956.  the  union  won  a  recognition 
election  by  258-252.  It  was  the  last  straw.  On 
Sept.  12.  the  Darlington  directors  and  stock- 
holders voted  overwhelmingly  to  liquidate 
the  business. 

"The  union  at  once  challenged  this  deci- 
sion. Months  of  hearings  followed.  At  last, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  in  a 
3-2  ruling,  held  that  a  plant  closing 
prompted  even  in  part  by  employees'  union 
activities  constitutes  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice. The  NLRB  ordered  Deering  ^lillikcn  to 
make  restitution.  J 

"In  November  of  1963.  the  Fburth  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  voted  3-2  to  reverse  the  NLRB. 
The  majority  opinion  was  by  Judge  Albert 
Bryan:  Judge  Herbert  Boreman  and  Judee 
Haynsworth  Joined  him.  They  felt  that  it 
was  Darlington's  absolute  prerogative'  to 
go  out  of  business  whenever  it  wished. 

"Five  more  years  of  litigation  followed.  The 
Supreme  Court  remanded  the  oase  to  the 
NLRB.  which  again  ruled  against  Deering 
Milllken.  At  long  last,  in  May  of  1968.  a 
still-divided  Fourth  Circuit  Court^— this  time 
Haynsworth  reluctantly  concurred— directed 
enforcement  of  the  NLRB  order:  Back  pay 
would  have  to  be  paid. 

"For  the  past  16  months,  the  NLRB  re- 
gional office  at  Wlnston-Salem  h»s  been  en- 
gaged In  a  stupendous  task.  It  has  been 
tracking  down  the  523  workers  who  were  on 
the  Darlington  payroll  In  September  of  1956 
Some  have  died.  About  30  cannot  be  located 
at  all.  Most  of  the  workers  found  other  em- 
ployment in  a  few  months  or  a  couple  of 
years  after  Darlington  was  closed  and  Its 
machinery  sold  at  auction.  Some  workers 
who  were  in  tiielr  late  50's  and  early  60's 
never  found  equivalent  Jobs. 

•Using  crystal  balls,  tea  leaves,  Informed 
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guesses,  Social  Security  records,  and  Indlvld- 
tial  Interviews,  the  NUIB  now  miMt  draw  up 
a  backpay  specification.  If  Darlington  had 
stayed  In  business — and  the  company's  con- 
tention is  that  Darlington  was  doomed  re- 
gardless of  the  union's  victory — how  much 
would  each  worker  have  earned  before  he  ob- 
tained an  'equivalent'  Job? 

"Reed  Johnston,  the  NUlB's  regional  di- 
rector, says  his  task  will  be  done  In  1970. 
Then  his  findings  go  to  a  trial  examiner, 
thence  to  the  NLRB,  thence  to  the  couri;s 
for  review,  and  thence,  and  thence  .  .  .  New 
platoons  of  lawyers  will  appear,  representing 
survivors,  minor  children,  and  relatives  of 
claimants.  After  thirteen  years,  an  end  Is 
not  even  distantly  In  sight." 

UNSATISFACTORY  PROCEDURAL  RULES  GOVERNING 
CASES  ARISING  UNDER  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELA- 
TIONS ACT 

The  tribunal  which  has  the  duty  to  decide 
a  litigated  case  must  apply  the  relevant  law 
to  the  facts  of  the  case.  Since  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  usually  puts  the  facts  In  dis- 
pute, the  tribunal  must  have  a  procedure  for 
finding  the  facts.  The  experience  of  genera- 
tions has  shown  that  the  most  reliable  pro- 
cedure for  finding  the  facts  from  conflicting 
evidence  is  for  the  finder  of  the  facts  to  see 
-the  fitnesses  and  observe  their  appearance 
-and  demeanor  while  testifying.  By  so  doing, 
the  finder  of  the  facts  can  determine  most 
elTectively  the  value  and  trustworthiness  of 
the  testimony  of  the  various  witnesses. 

This  procedure  for  finding  the  facts  pre- 
vails In  courts  of  law  where  the  trial  Judge 
or  the  trial  Jury  finds  the  facts  from  the  con- 
flicting testimony  of  the  witnesses  and  where 
there  are  methods  for  correcting  erroneous 
findings  of  fact. 

It  is  otherwise  with  respect  to  proceedings 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  This 
Act  makes  the  Labor  Board  the  sole  finder  of 
the  facts,  but  under  the  controlling  regula- 
tions that  Board  does  not  see  the  wltnessee. 
The  testimony  in  a  proceeding  under  the  Act 
Is  heard  by  a  trial  examiner  who  has  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  appearance  and  de- 
meanor of  the  witnesses  and  who  reports  the 
testimony  and  his  recommendations  upon  it 
to  the  Board  in  writing.  The  Board  makes  Its 
finding  of  fact  solely  upon  the  basis  of  the 
written  testimony  presented  to  it  by  the  trial 
examiner  and  has  absolute  and  unreviewable 
authority  to  reject  any  recommendations 
made  to  It  by  the  trial  examiner  with  respect 
to  what  facts  should  be  found. 

Since  the  Board  has  no  opportunity  to 
Judge  the  value  and  trustworthlnese  of  the 
testimony  of  the  various  witnesses  by  observ- 
ing their  appearance  and  demeanor  while 
testifying,  it  Is  comparatively  easy  for  the 
Board  to  reach  erroneous  conclusions  from 
the  conflicting  testimony  of  the  witnesses. 
Obviously  the  testimony  of  an  Ananias  and  a 
George  Washington  look  alike  when  reduced 
to  cold  print. 

Another  unsatisfactory  rule  of  procedure 
applicable  to  proceedings  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  is  the  statutory  rule 
which  makes  the  findings  of  fact  of  the 
Board  binding  upon  the  Circuit  Courts  and 
the  Supreme  Court  If  they  are  "supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole."  As  a  practical  matter,  this  means 
that  a  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  must  accept  the  findings  of  fact 
of  the  Labor  Board  If  such  findings  are  sup- 
ported by  any  evidence,  even  though  the  evi- 
dence accepted  by  the  Board  is  incredible  in 
nature  or  is  contradicted  by  overwhelming 
testimony  to  the  contrary.  This  statutory  rule 
is  Inconsistent  with  the  rule  governing  courts 
of  law  where  findings  of  fact  must  be  sup- 
ported by  the  greater  weight  or  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence. 

As  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  statu- 
tory rule  governing  proceedings  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  a  party  to  a 
proceeding    under   the    Act    has   no   remedy 


whatsoever  against  erroneous  or  biased  find- 
ings of  fact. 

Circuit  Judge  Hutcheson  of  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit made  some  comments  upon  this  in  his 
opinion  in  N.L.R£.  v.  Caroline  Mills,  Inc., 
167  p.  2d  212,  213.  when  he  stated  that  Cir- 
cuit Courts  are  not  permitted  to  review  Labor 
Bo*rd  proceedings  to  determine  whether  the 
findings  of  fact  made  by  the  Board  "have 
been  fairly.  Impartially,  and  Justly  arrived 
at ',  but  whether  they  are  supported  by  any 
evidence  in  the  case.  He  indicated  that  the 
findings  of  fact  In  that  particular  case  were 
biased  findings  by  saying  that  the  case  pre- 
sented "the  usual  picture  of  supporting  find- 
ings arrived  at  by  a  process  of  quite  uniform- 
ly crediting'  testimony  favorable  to  the 
charges  and  as  uniformly  'discrediting'  testi- 
mony opposed." 

Despite  my  reluctance  to  do  so,  I  i>m  com- 
pelled by  truth  to  observe  that  man.,  persons 
experienced  In  proceedings  before  It  assert 
that  the  Labor  Board  which  sat  on  the 
Darlington  case  is  not  an  Impartial  tribunal, 
but  on  the  contrary  has  a  bias  which  prompts 
it  to  prefer  unions  over  management,  strong 
unions  over  weak  unions,  unions  over  dis- 
senting members,  and  unions  over  individual 
employees  who  do  not  wish  to  be  unionized. 
Those  who  make  this  assertion  cite  chapter 
and  verse  which  they  allege  proves  its  truth. 
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THE    TESTIMONY    IN    THE    DARLINGTON    CASE 

I  wish  to  make  some  observations  at  this 
point  as  to  what  I  believe  the  evidence  in 
the  Darlington  case  actually  showed.  I  will 
neither  affirm  nor  deny  that  my  views  on 
this  matter  are  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
I  was  an  advocate  in  the  case.  I  will  assert, 
however,  that  my  views  are  firmly  and  hon- 
estly held. 

None  of  the  members  of  the  Labor  Board 
or  of  the  courts  which  considered  the  Dar- 
lington case  saw  any  of  the  witnesses  or 
had  any  opportunity  to  observe  their  appear- 
ance and  demeanor  while  testifying.  Of  all 
the  public  officers  Involved  in  the  case,  only 
Lloyd  Buchanan,  an  Impartial  and  compe- 
tent trial  examiner,  had  this  opportunity. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  his  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Board  in  respect  to  the  testimony 
were  rejected  by  the  Board. 

As  the  trial  examiner  appraised  the  testi- 
mony. It  failed  to  establish  that  Darlington 
and  Deerlng  Milliken  were  a  single  employer. 
I  am  satisfied  that  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Fourth  ClrciUt  Court  of  Appeals 
would  have  concurred  in  his  appraisal  of  the 
testimony  relating  to  this  question  if  the 
statutory  rule  had  permitted  them  to  look 
behind  the  finding  of  the  Labor  Board,  and 
make  their  own  appraisal  of  the  evidence 
relating  to  this  issue. 

Under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
there  could  be  no  liability  In  the  Darlington 
case  for  the  closing  of  Darlington  unless 
Darlington  constituted  a  single  employer 
with  the  Deertng  Milliken  mills,  and  unless 
Darlington  was  closed  for  the  purpose  of 
chilling  unionism  at  the  Deertng  Milliken 
mUls  and  had  the  effect  of  doing  so  In  the 
very  nature  of  things,  motivation  Involves 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  persons  taking  the 
action  under  Inquiry,  and  must  be  established 
by  inferences  drawn  from  facts.  As  the  trial 
examiner  appraised  the  testimony,  Dariing- 
ton  was  not  closed  for  the  purpose' of  chilling 
unionism  at  Deerlng  Milliken  plants  else- 
where, and  did  not  have  any  such  effect  The 
Labor  Board  rejected  the  trial  examiner's 
appraisal  of  the  evidence  on  these  points  and 
found  as  a  fact  that  the  "purpose"  and  the 
"effect"  essential  to  liability  existed 

I  honestly  believe  that  a  substantial  ma- 
jority of  the  seven  Judges  of  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit Court  who  sat  in  the  Darlingtcm  case 
would  have  reached  the  same  conclusion  that 
the  trial  examiner  reached  if  they  had  been 
permitted  by  law  to  go  behind  the  findings 
of  the  Labor  Board  and  make  their  own 
appraisal  of  the  facts  in  respect  to  "purpose" 
and  "effect." 


Judge  Bryan  and  Judge  Boreman  who  wer* 
famUlar  with  all  the  teeUmony,  conciudM 
that  the  findings  of  the  Labor  Board  m„ 
spect  to  the  requisite  "purpose"  and  "effect" 
were  not  supported  by  any  evidence  Thev 
concluded  that  thu  was  the  only  inferene. 
Which  could  be  rightly  drawn  from  the  testi 
mony.  i.e.,  that  the  directors  and  stockholders 
Of  Darlington  dissolved  the  company  because 
they  honestly  and  reasonably  believed  that 
existing  conditions  made  it  impossible  for 
Darlington  to  remain  in  business  as  a  viable 
economic  enterprise,  and  that  common  pru 
dence  required  Ite  dissolution  and  the  dls" 
tribution  of  Its  assets  among  the  stockholders 
according  to  their  respective  equities  I  share 
In  full  measure  their  views  as  to  what  the 
final  decision  in  the  case  should  have  been 

To  enable  others  to  pass  on  this  matter 
for  themselves,  I  insert  at  this  point  In  mv 
remarks  a  copy  of  the  dissenting  opinion 
which  expresses  the  views  of  Judge  Brvan 
and  Judge  Boreman. 

Albert  V.  Bryan.  Circuit  Judge  (dissent- 
ing)  : 

Tlie  Supreme  Court's  prefatory  recount  of 
the  facts,  380  U.S.  263,  85  S.Ct.  994,  13  LEd 
2d  827  (1964),  necessarily  taken  from  the 
Boards  findings,  discloses  a  complete  knowl- 
edge  of  all  of  the  conduct  and  tie-ins  which 
Is  now  the  predicate  of  the  majority  opinion 
These  premises  the  Supreme  Court  declared 
fell  "short  of  establishing  the  factors  of  pur- 
pose' and  'effect'  which  are  vital  requisites 
of  the  general  principles  that  govern  a  case 
of  this  kind."  The  controversy  was  remanded 
to  the  Board  to  make  further  findings 

Nothing  significantly  new  was  intrrxi.-.ced 
after  the  remand.  This  Is  the  observation  of 
the  trial  examiner  who  heard  the  evidence 
on  the  return  of  the  case  to  the  Board 
Indeed,  this  is  manifest  too  in  the  majority's 
reliance  now  on  what  was  said  in  dissent  here 
of  course  before  the  appeal.  325  P.2d  682,  689 
(1963).  My  difficulty  is  understanding  how 
our  Court  sees  the  facts  as  supporting  ;iur- 
pose  and  effect"  where  the  Supreme  Court 
could  not. 

A  single  director's,  Roger  Milliken.  >tate- 
ments,  wTltlngs  and  attitude  are  now  im- 
puted to  the  entire  board  of  directors  and 
a  majority  of  the  stockholders,  of  Darlington 
by  the  Court  to  sustain  the  NLRB's  finding 
that  both  the  purpose  and  foreseeable  effect 
of  the  plant  closure  was  to  "chill  unionism" 
in  the  other  Milliken  plants.  All  of  the  power 
of  Roger  Milliken.  and  the  entire  linkage 
of  Darlington  with  the  other  Milliken  cor- 
porations, upon  which  the  Court  now  counts 
were  known  to  the  Supreme  Court  when 
it  decided  this  case,  and  yet  it  did  not  think 
this  evidence  sufficient  to  arrive  at  'he 
Judgment  now  delivered  by  our  majority 

The  answer  is  that  for  its  support' the 
majority  draws  inferences  and  makes  as- 
sumptions  which  are  not  warranted  by  the 
proof.  With  nothing  to  sustain  It.  the"  ma- 
jority terms  some  of  the  Milliken  units  as 
■paper  corporations".  Also.  It  adopts  a  sweep- 
ing implication  that  their  directors  would 
do  Just  exactly  what  Roger  Milliken  wished, 
for  fear  they  be  at  once  removed  and  re- 
placed by  him  to  register  his  views.  This 
undeserved  derogation  of  the  directors 
stands  refuted  both  by  the  absence  of  evi- 
dence to  establish  It.  and  bv  obstinate  facts 
and  testimony  exactly  opposite. 

Darlington  was  closed  for  economic  rea- 
sons according  to  its  directors.  At  least  they 
said  so  and  gave  the  basis  of  their  deter- 
mination. The  NLRB  recognized  this  fact 
In  Its  supplemental  decision  it  admitted 
that, 

"  ,a)ccording  to  the  testlmonv  In  this  case, 
the  financial  condition  of  DarUngton  was 
discussed  at  the  board  meeting  It  was 
brought  out  that  Darlington  had  averaged 
less  than  a  3  percent  return  on  Invested 
capital  in  the  previous  5  vears,  including  the 
current  year  in  which  a  loss  of  $40  000  was 
expected,  and  that,  if  market  prices  did  not 


rise  or  costs  decrease,  a  loss  of  $240,000  could 
be  anticipated  in  the  following  year." 

There  was  no  imi)eachment  of  the  Dar- 
lington's board's  word  save  NLRB's  argu- 
ment, now  accepted  by  the  majority,  that 
the  members'  votes  were  nothing  more  than 
echoes  of  Roger  Milllken's  partisanship. 
Truth  is  the  directors  were  {jersons  of  con- 
viction and  unquestioned  character.  There 
were  7  including  Roger  Milliken,  and  3  of 
tbem  had  no  Interest  in  any  other  Deertng- 
MllUken  corporations.  The  remaining  3  were 
connections  of  the  Milliken  family.  The 
relationship  alone  does  not  impugn  their 
evidence  on  the  economic  advisability  of  the 
plant  closing. 

The  stockholders  must  also  be  found  un- 
worthy of  behef,  for  they  voted  to  ratify  the 
directors'  action.  Additionally,  the  directors 
of  Cotwool  and  Deerlng  Milliken  must  also 
be  condemned  In  similar  fashion.  Each  board 
voted,  in  favor  of  the  closure,  all  of  the 
Darlington  shares  held  by  its  corporation, 
cx)nstltuting  a  majority  of  Darlington's  out- 
8tan<ilng  stock. 

The  NLRB's  supplemental  decision,  upheld 
by  the  court,  tells  Darlington  that  It  did  not 
have  a  right  to  liquidate  after  the  union  elec- 
tion but  instead  should  have  made  that  deci- 
sion prior  to  the  election.  With  the  financial 
losses  that  Darlington  was  currently  sustain- 
ing, the  corporation  reasoned  quite  realis- 
tically that  the  foreseeable  additional  costs 
resulting  from  the  arrival  of  the  union,  would 
be  simply  too  much  for  the  corporation  to 
bear.  Surely  this  consideration  may  be  In- 
dulged, and  acted  upon,  without  offense  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act — Indeed 
even  if  It  be  a  mlst.iken  conclusion. 

The  Trial  Examiner  emphasized  that.  "I 
find  and  conclude  from  all  of  the  testi- 
mony •  •  •  at  this  hearing,  confirmed  by 
that  previously  received,  that  a  purpose  at 
Darlington  with  respect  to  employees  else- 
where has  not  been  shown;  and  that  testi- 
mony concerning  related  events  at  other  mills 
is  slight,  considering  quantity  and  credi- 
bility, and  that  such  events  can  not  be 
cavisally  traced  to  a  chilling  puipose  at 
Darlington."  (Accent  added.) 

I  think  it  appalling  that  the  Board  and 
the  courts  may  step  into  a  business  and  tell 
the  directors  that  their  Judgment  of  the  eco- 
nomics of  their  business  was  not  correct,  that 
it  did  not  warrant  the  closing  of  their  plant 
and  that  in  reality  they  were  evilly  motivated 
In  reference  to  union  organization.  More 
astounding,  the  Board  presumes  to  know 
better  than  do  the  directors  the  basis  for 
their  decision — that  they  were  simply  paying 
servile  obeisance  to  another. 

I  would  not  enforce  the  Board's  order. 

Boreman,  Circuit  Judge,  authorizes  me  to 
state  that  he  Joins  In  this  dissent. 

CIRCUMSTANCES     ATTENDING     MY     APPEARANCE 
BEFORE    THE    SUPREME    COURT 

It  seems  not  altogether  amiss  to  make 
some  comments  at  this  time  on  the  circum- 
stances attending  my  appearance  before  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  DarUngton  case. 

I  had  no  connection  with  the  Darlington 
case  before  it  reached  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  have  not  participated  in  it  since  the  Su- 
preme Court  decided  It. 

The  Labor  Board  had  made  this  decision  in 
the  Darlington  case:  Even  though  Darling- 
ton was  a  separate  enterprise,  and  even 
though  its  bleak  prosf>ect  of  survival  as  a 
viable  economic  unit  had  been  further 
dimmed  by  the  advent  of  a  union  pledged 
to  prevent  It  from  carrying  out  a  program  it 
deemed  necessary  to  Insure  Its  survival,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  denied  Darling- 
ton the  right  to  go  out  of  business  completely 
and  permanently,  and  thus  to  enable  its 
stockholders  to  salvage  their  equities  In  Its 
remaining  assets,  because  Darlington's  deci- 
sion to  do  so  at  the  particular  time  It  acted 
had  been  found  by  the  Labor  Board  to  have 
been  Influenced  to  some  degree  by  Its  dis- 


pleasure with  the  union's  narrow  victory  in 
the  representation  election. 

The  Circuit  Court  had  rejected  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
and  refused  to  enforce  the  Labor  Board's 
decision  on  the  ground  that  a  private  em- 
ployer had  an  absolute  right  "to  go  out  of 
business  In  toto  or  to  discontinue  it  In  part 
permanently  at  any  time"  for  any  reason — 
a  decision  which  was  supported  by  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  authority  among  Circuit 
Courts  up  to  that  time.  The  Supreme  Court 
had  agreed  to  review  the  ruling  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court. 

At  this  time.  I  was  asked  to  appear  before 
the  Supreme  Court  In  behalf  of  Darlington 
and  argue  one  proposition,  and  one  proposi- 
tion only,  namely,  that  any  private  employer 
has  an  absolute  right  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Constitution  to 
go  out  of  business  completely  and  p)erma- 
nently  for  any  reason. 

I  do  not  know  who  decided  I  should  be 
requested  to  argue  this  proposition  before 
the  Supreme  Court.  Candor  compels  the  con- 
fession that  I  was  highly  honored  by  the 
request  because  Darlington  and  Deerlng  Mil- 
liken were  already  represented  by  some  of 
America's  ablest  lawyers.  I  was  informed,  in 
substance,  that  the  request  was  made  of  me 
because  I  was  known  to  entertain  the  abid- 
ing conviction  that  the  chief  objective  of  the 
Constitution  Is  to  protect  Americans  from 
tyranny,  regardless  of  whether  it  romes  from 
the  legislative  or  the  executive  or  the  Judi- 
cial branches  of  government. 

I  thereupon  agreed  to  appear  before  the 
Supreme  Court  and  argue  that  any  private 
employer  has  an  absolute  right  to  go  out  of 
business  completely  and  permanently  for 
any  reason  satisfactory  to  himself.  I  did  so 
because  I  know  that  this  right  must  be 
recognized  and  respected  if  our  country  Is  to 
remain  the  land  of  the  free. 

To  be  sure.  I  received  compensation  for 
my  services  as  an  attorney,  which  was  duly 
reported  for  Income  taxation  to  the  appro- 
priate officials  of  the  United  States  and 
North  Carolina.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the 
principle  I  advocated  before  the  Court  is  es- 
sential to  the  continued  existence  of  my 
country  as  a  free  society,  I  would  have  em- 
braced an  opportunity  to  champion  it  before 
the  Court  without  compensation^ — a  course  I 
followed  in  Flast  v.  Cohen.  392  U.S.  83,  where 
I  had  the  privilege  cf  Joining  a  great  lawyer, 
Leo  Pfeffer.  in  defending  the  right  of  Ameri- 
cans to  be  free  from  Federal  taxation  for  the 
support  of  religious  irstitutions. 

It  is  absurd  to  suggest,  as  Mr.  Meany  did 
during  his  appearance  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  that  in  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent's nomination  of  Judge  Haynsworth  for 
the  post  of  Supreme  Court  Justice,  I  am 
merely  'arguing  for  my  clients." 

The  truth  is  I  have  no  clients  nowadays. 
My  obligations  as  an  attorney  In  the  Darling- 
ton case  have  been  fully  performed.  More- 
over. I  am  under  no  obligation  to  any  per- 
son on  earth  which  Impairs  one  iota  my 
capacity  and  my  purpose  to  perform  my 
duties  as  a  United  States  Senator  In  accord- 
ance with  my  own  honest  Judgment.  At  the 
risk  of  appearing  immodest.  I  will  confess 
my  belief  that  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
have  returned  me  to  the  Senate  by  over- 
whelming majorities  on  four  occasions  be- 
cause they  know  that  I  carry  my  own  sov- 
ereignty under  my  own  hat 

I  do  not  know  what  persons  connected  with 
DarUngton  and  Deerlng  Milliken  think  of 
Judge  Haynsworth.  But  if  they  adopt  a  test 
similar  to  that  expressed,  in  essence,  by  wit- 
nesses for  the  AFL-CIO  before  this  Commit- 
tee, i.e.  that  no  Judge  ought  to  be  promoted 
to  the  Supreme  Coiut  if  he  has  ever  decided 
any  case  In  a  manner  displeasing  to  them, 
the  persons  connected  with  Darlington  and 
Deerlng  Milliken  must  be  opposed  to  Judge 
Haynsworth,  who  on  two  occasions  Joined  the 
majority  of   the  Fourth   Circuit   Judges   in 


decisions  in  the   Darlington  case  adverse  to 
them. 

WHY  I  SUPPORT  THE  NOMINATION 

I  did  not  know  Judge  Haynsworth  per- 
sonally until  these  hearings  began.  I  base  my 
purpose  to  support  his  nomination  solely 
upon  his  decisions  and  opinions  as  a  Judge 
of  the  Ualted  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Circuit  In  which  I  reside.  Tliese  deci- 
sions and  opinions  have  engendered  In  my 
mind  an  abiding  faith  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth will  perform  the  duties  of  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice  with  what  Edmund  Burke 
called  "the  cold  neutrality  of  the  Impartial 
Judge  "  America  must  have  Supreme  Court 
Justices  who  will  do  this  If  her  people  are  to 
enjoy  equal  Justice  under  law. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  cal  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iS.  2917)  to  improve  the 
health  and  safety  conditions  of  persons 
working  in  the  coal  mining  industry 
of  the  United  States. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     177 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  177  and  ask  that  the 
amendment,  beginning  on  line  6  of  page 
1  and  carrying  over  through  line  2  on 
pape  2  of  the  amendment,  be  read  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  iMr.  Metcalfi  offers  an 
amendment : 

On  page  86.  between  lines  18  and  19,  in- 
sert the  following: 

"(j)  At  the  commencement  of  any  in- 
spection of  a  coal  mine  by  an  authorized 
representative  of  the  Secretary,  the  au- 
thorized representative,  if  any,  of  the  miners 
at  the  mine  at  the  time  of  such  inspection 
shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  accompany 
the  authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary on  such  inspection.". 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
provide  that  when  the  representative 
of  the  Secretary,  the  mine  inspector,  goes 
into  a  mine  and  makes  an  inspection, 
some  member  of  the  union  or.  if  there 
is  not  a  union,  some  worker  be  author- 
ized to  accompany  the  inspector  to  see 
what  he  has  inspected  and  to  report 
back  to  the  miners. 

This  is  a  very  important  amendment 
because  many  of  the  miners  would  say. 
"Well,  that  inspection  was  a  whitewash. 
The  inspector  just  walked  through  the 
mine  and  did  not  observe  any  violations." 
This  might  be  said  if  a  representative 
of  the  union  or  a  representative  of  the 
employees  in  whom  the  employees  have 
corifidence  does  not  accompany  him. 

The  only  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  to  require  the  mineowner  to  let  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  employees  ac- 
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company     the     inspector    as     he    goes 
through  the  mine. 

In  90  percent  of  the  cases,  the  mine- 
owner  will  welcome  such  a  representative 
of  the  union  and  be  glad  to  have  him  ac- 
company the  inspector.  However,  there 
might  arise  a  case  where  the  mineown- 
er  would  say,  "Look,  I  own  this  mine.  The 
only  rea.son  I  am  letting  you  come  in  is 
because  of  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. But  I  am  not  going  to  let  one  of  my 
miners  follow  along  with  you  and  make 
a  report  on  the  safety  requirements." 

If  that  were  to  occur,  my  amendment 
would  come  into  play.  That  is  the  only 
purpose  of  the  amendment.  It  is  so  that 
there  will  be  confidence  in  the  inspection 
that  the  Secretary  is  going  to  institute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Cer- 
tainly I  have  gone  over  this  matter  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. I  believe  that  tlie  objective  is  clear 
and  worthy. 

I  would  suggest  that  no  people  kt.ow 
the  mine  that  is  under  inspection  as  do 
the  mine  owner  and  the  miners  them- 
.  selves.  What  the  amendment  would  pro- 
-  vide  ^ould  be  the  opportunity  for  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  miners,  tho  men  who 
work  in  that  mine,  to  accompany  the 
inspector  as  he  goes  through  what,  for 
him.  could  be  a  new  mine  or  one  that 
he  has  not  seen  in  3  or  4  months.  The 
amendment  would  permit  the  m.insr=;  to 
have  a  representative  go  with  that 
inspe.:tor. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  it 
might  well  happen  that  that  miner  who 
has  been  workinf?  in  that  mine  would 
help  the  inspector  by  calling  attention 
to  certain  safety  violations.  He  is  famil- 
iar with  the  operation  of  the  mine,  and 
he  would  be  able  to  represent  his  fellow 
u:uon  members  or  his  fellow  mine  work- 
er--  to  reveal  safety  violations. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  nf  New  Jersey.  They 
would  be  conditions  that  existed. 
Whether  they  were  violations  or  not 
wou'd  be  the  insprctor's  conclusions. 
However,  conditions  as  the  miners  them- 
.■^ehcs  know  them  to  exist  from  day  to 
day  in  the  mines  could  be  pointed  out. 
I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana and  I  and  other  members  of  our 
committse  have  spent  some  time  in  the 
mines.  It  is  easy  to  just  g-t  lost  .n  the 
tunnels  that  wind  their  way.  200.  300 
400.  500.  cr  600  feet  underground. 

The  illumination  is  not  what,  in  my 
judgment,  it  should  be.  although  the 
pending  bill,  by  the  way  would  provide 
for  illumination.  However,  for  a  multi- 
tude of  reasons  the  miners  themselves 
should  have  someone,  I  beMeve.  accom- 
pany the  inspector,  as  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  provide. 

Mr.   METCALF.   I  am  glad  that   the 
Senator  from  New  Jersev  at^rees  with  me 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  join  in 
the  comments  made  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  I  think  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Montana  is 
a  very  fine  and  helpful  one.  Certamly  no 
one  would  be  more  interested  in  safety 
conditions  in  a  mine  than  the  miners 
who  work  in  the  mine. 

It  is  a  very  fine  amendment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
bill  that  there  t)e  no  advance  notice  given 
to  the  mine  of  an  upcoming  inspection 
under  the  law.  And  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  in  no  way  contrary  to  that  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  inspector  would  call  at  the  mine. 
He  would  report  to  the  mine  office  and 
say.  "I  am  going  through  the  mine." 
There  would  automatically  be  a  shop 
steward  or  some  representative  of  the 
imion  present.  Most  of  these  mines  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers.  And  if  a  mine  were  not  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  the  inspector  would  say.  "Pick 
out  someone  to  go  through  the  mine  to 
be  confident  that  this  inspection  is  not  a 
whitewash  or  is  not  just  a  superficial  sort 
of  inspection.  This  is  going  to  be  a  gen- 
uine survey  and  tour  of  the  mine." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  amendment  would  not  in 
any  way  delay  a  mandatory  inspection 
under  the  law. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  not  trying  to  de- 
lay any  inspection  at  all. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  as  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  am  sure  the  amendment 
would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
other  members  of  the  committee.  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  Senator 
Randolph,  the  ranking  majority  member 
of  the  committee,  and  he  completely 
agrees  that  this  is  a  useful  and  impor- 
tant provision.  I  am  charged  with  the 
responsibiUty  of  presenting  the  bill  to  the 
Senate,  and  I  am  prepared  to  accept  this 
most  worthy  and.  I  think,  very  important 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Cooper  ) ,  who  comes  from  a 
State  with  a  high  concentration  of  coal 
mining,  is  of  a  similar  view. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  'Mr.  Met- 

C.M.F  I  . 

The  amendment  on  page  86  of  the  bill 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  2917,  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

My  home  State,  Pennsylvania,  was  for 
many  decades  the  leading  coal  mining 
State  of  the  Union.  Today  it  is  second 
only  to  West  Virginia  in  tonnage  pro- 
duced. Therefore.  I  speak  not  only  as  a 
Member  of  this  body  but  also  as  a  Sen- 
ator representing  Pennsylvania,  in  e.x- 
pressing  my  support  for  what  this  bill 
aims  to  do  and  the  way  in  which  it  would 
accomplish  it. 

Coal  mining  has  been  called  the  dead- 
liest major  occupation  in  our  Nation. 
Over  the  last  100  years  that  records  have 
been  kept,  more  than  120.000  fatalities 
have  been  recorded  in  coal  mines.  There 
are  less  than  150.000  active  coal  miners 
today,  but  in  1968  they  accoimted  for  309 
mine  fatalities — about  one  fatality  for 
every  500  miners.  Pennsylvania,  with 
some  25,000  active  coal  miners,  had  33 
coal  mine  fatalities  in  1968,  and  as  of 
July  31  this  year,  it  had  another  24  re- 
ported coal  mine  deaths.  In  this  day  and 
age  neither  Pennsylvania  nor  the  Nation 


can  afford  to  see  this  tragic  and  wasteful 
spectacle  go  on. 

Beyond  the  stark  numbers  of  coal  mm- 
ers  who  annually  lose  their  lives,  there 
are  the  less  serious  lost-time  accidents 
averaging  three  or  four  per  miner  in 
his  lifetime.  And  finally  there  is  the  peril 
of  pneumoconiosis,  or  black  lung,  which 
afflicts  one  out  of  10  active  miners  and 
one  out  of  five  inactive  ones. 

Many  things  will  be  needed  in  order 
to  reverse  these  serious  health  and  acci- 
dent trends  in  coal  mining.  We  will  need 
changes  in  mining  technology,  effective 
safety  programs  carried  on  by  the  in- 
dustry and,  in  some  cases,  more  safely 
consciousness  among  miners  themselves. 
We  will  need  better  mine  safety  laws  and 
enforcement  by  States.  But  in  addition, 
it  is  essential  that  Congress  act  to 
strengthen  the  existing  weak  Federal 
coal  mine  safety  legislation  which  has 
stood  basically  unchanged  since  1952 

This  new  legislation,  S.  2917,  is  strong 
legislation.  It  is  legislation  fully  respon- 
sive to  the  safety  crisis  in  the  coal  indus- 
try. It  will  stand  as  a  forthright  effort  by 
Congress  to  insure  the  health  and  safety 
of  tlie  coal  industry's  most  valuable  re- 
source, the  miner. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1300.  a  coal  mine  health  and  safety 
bill  offered  by  the  administration  and 
the  bill  which  has  provided  the  basis  for 
much  of  what  is  contained  in  the  bill 
before  this  Chamber.  S.  2917.  I  have  al?o 
teen  privileged  to  serve  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee of  Labor,  which  began  its  work  on 
this  bill  with  the  first  hearings  Februarj- 
27,  1969.  I  would  like  to  review  briefly 
some  of  what  I  regard  as  the  key  pro- 
visions of  S.  2917  and  urge  that  they  be 
passed  by  this  body  without  any  delay 
or  any  weakening  amendments. 

The  bill  will  impose  on  coal  mines  f  )r 
the  first  t:me  a  standard  of  purity  for  the 
air  that  miners  must  work  in  and  will 
breathe  underground. 

The  b'll  will  set  mandatorv  interim 
safety  stan'^ards  for  such  problem,';  as 
ro^f  control,  ventilation,  combustible 
materials  electrical  equipment,  and  or?n 
flames  inside  coal  mines. 

The  bill  will  for  the  first  time  require 
the  same  safety  performance  standards 
for  so-called  "nongassy"  mines  as  have 
been  required  in  "gassy"  mines. 

The  bill  will  aive  the  Secretary  '-f  the 
Interior  the  pow»r  to  insure  new  '■•-'^"'i 
and  safety  standards  and  the  power  to 
enforce  these  standards. 

The  bill  will  require  regular  Federal 
inspections  of  all  coal  m.^nes  at  !c:.st 
four  times  a  year,  not  counting  spct  in- 
spections. 

And  finally  the  bill  embod'e-  a 
strengthening  amendm.ent  wh'ch  I  pro- 
posed when  the  bill  was  before  tlie  fuU 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commtt:8 
July  30.  and  wiiich  was  adopted  unar;i- 
mously.  My  amendment,  designed  .o 
protect  miners  in  coal  mines  with  exce.- 
s've  quantities  of  explosive  gas,  provided 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  coi-'d 
station  a  Federal  mine  inspector  daily  ?t 
mines  he  considers  most  susceptible  to 
explosions. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  clars  - 
fies  about  400  coal  mines  in  the  Nation  ?s 
"gassy."  About  100  of  the.se  are  fo'md  *n 
Pennsylvahia.   And   the   danger  of   ex- 


plosions at   these   gassy   mines   can   be 
most  acute. 

It  was  a  mine  explosion  that  took  78 
lives  last  November  in  the  Farmington, 
W  Va..  mine  disaster.  More  recently,  in 
an  anthracite  mine  in  Schuylkill  County. 
Pa.,  on  July  22,  1969,  one  miner  was 
killed  in  an  explosion  caused  by  methane 
gas  and  six  others  were  hospitalized  with 
burns  and  concussions. 

Clearly  the  miners  who  daily  go  to 
work  in  mines  that  have  been  proven  to 
lie  excessively  gassy  need  the  added  mar- 
gin of  security  of  a  full-time  Federal 
mine  inspector. 

Moreover,  this  provision  will  increase 
the  participation  of  Federal  mine  in- 
spectors in  the  effort  to  prevent  mine  ex- 
plosions. It  will  impose  on  these  inspec- 
tors some  duties  they  would  not  other- 
wise have  had.  However,  I  feel  that  just 
as  Congress  in  this  bill  is  imposing  more 
stringent  safety  requirements  on  mine 
operators  and  on  individual  miners. 
Congress  should  likewise  place  some 
additional  duties  on  the  executive  branch 
agency  charged  with  implementing  these 
laws.  The  effort  to  make  mines  safer  and 
more  healthful  should  be  a  unitsd  effort 
by  the  Federal  Government,  the  mine 
operators  and  the  miner  himself. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  a  long 
overdue  obligation  to  enact  strong  Fed- 
eral laws  to  insure  the  safety  and  health 
of  coal  miners.  I  earnestly  hope  that  this 
body  can  meet  its  obligation  by  promptly 
pa.ssing  S.  2917.  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
to  report  S.  2917  from  our  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  did  so  be- 
cause our  hearings  revealed  a  need  for 
establishing  Federal  health  standards  to 
protect  the  health  of  our  Nation's  coal 
miners,  a.id  also  showed  that  many  of 
the  existing  safety  standards  applicable 
to  mine  operators  and  miners  under  Fed- 
eral law  are  inadequate. 

In  all  fairness,  I  think  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  coal  industry  itself  real- 
ized that  present  standards  applicable 
to  the  health  and  safety  of  working  coal 
miners  should  be  substantially  improved, 
and  that  the  vast  majority  of  stricter 
standards  contained  in  this  bill  were 
adopted  with  the  cooperation  and  sup- 
port of  the  coal  operators. 

My  State  of  'Vermont  does  not  liave 
any  coal  mines,  so  I  do  not  view  myself 
as  any  kind  of  an  expert  on  coal  mine 
safety  problems.  We  did  have  a  similar 
health  problem  in  that  dust  from  our 
marble,  granite,  and  slate  industries 
often  resulted  in  silicosis,  a  di-sease  long 
diagnosed  as  tuberculosis  and  just  as  fa- 
tal as  black  lung.  This  problem,  however, 
was  remedied  by  appropriate  State  legis- 
lation dm-ing  the  1940's. 

Accordingly,  I  am  not  opposed  to  this 
bill  in  what  it  attempts  to  do.  I  am 
aware,  however,  of  the  pressures  that 
have  been  brought  to  bear  in  drafting 
some  of  its  provisions.  Outside  crusaders 
have  come  forward  who.  I  venture,  know 
little  more  about  the  operations  of  the 
coal  industry  than  I  do.  Internal  union 
conflicts,  including  a  union  election 
campaign,  have  forced  both  sides  to  try 
to  outpromise  each  other  as  to  what  they 
desire  in  the  way  of  legislation  for  their 
members,  instead  of  taking  a  responsible 


and  objective  view  of  what  can  be  done 
given  the  present  state  of  our 
technology. 

My  main  concern  is  over  whether  in 
some  areas  of  this  bill,  we  may  have  en- 
gaged in  "overkill."  Not  being  from  a 
coal-producing  State,  I  shall  not  propose 
amendments  on  many  provisions  which 
I  tliink  my  colleagues  from  States  which 
mine  coal  should  consider  carefully. 

With  regard  to  my  statement  about 
overkill,  I  bring  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention the  following  paragraph  which 
was  included  in  the  individual  views  to 
the  committee  report  filed  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  myself: 

We  all  desire  a  strong  bill.  But  a  strong 
bill  must  be  workable  to  be  effective.  To  be 
workable  means  more  than  merely  the  In- 
clusion of  tough  standards.  It  reqtilres  the 
inclusion  of  the  best  administrative  proce- 
dures we  can  devise  to  permit  the  mo.st  ef- 
fective operation  and  implementation  of 
this  legislation.  It  means  the  establishment 
of  realistic  timetables  for  the  adoption  of 
mandatory  standards  dependent  upon  new 
teclinology  Above  all.  it  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance that  the  legislation  wlilch  we  enact  to 
strengthen  the  present  law.  with  regard  to 
the  health  and  safety  of  our  coal  miners, 
not  also  include  requirements  that  may  well 
endanger  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
coal  industry  or  otherwise  threaten  the  well- 
being  of  other  segments  of  our  economy 

I  am  informed  that  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  may  well  bring  on  a  short- 
age of  coal  which  will  have  repercussions 
that  our  economy  and  people  cannot  af- 
ford. This  possibility  does  concern  me. 
It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  if  this  does 
occur.  Congress  can  enact  emergency 
legislation  to  remedy  this  situation. 

For  example,  electric  utDities,  espe- 
cially, are  heavily  dependent  en  coal  for 
their  fuel  supply.  A  decline  in  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  can  well  lead  to  brown- 
outs and  blackouts  in  our  major  indus- 
tries. 

In  tills  regard,  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  stated  that  natural  gas 
could,  to  some  extent,  replace  the  coal 
needed  to  operate  generators  for  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity. 

He  went  on  to  say.  however,  that  the 
capability  of  the  natural  gas  industry 
to  supply  significant  amounts  of  fuel  to 
electric  utilities  for  a  prolonged  i:eriod 
of  time  is  severely  limited,  particularly 
along  the  eastern  seaboard. 

With  this  background,  the  following 
two  factors  warrant  critical  attention  by 
the  Congress  in  enacting  this  legislation. 
I  note  them  for  the  record,  leaving  my 
'.-GheaRues  from  ccal  producinvr  States  the 
burden  of  forming  judgments  as  to 
whether  there  is  sufT.cieni  merit  t:)  either, 
to  warrant  amendments  to  this  bill. 

The  first  factor  involves  the  establish- 
ment of  mandatory  dust  standards.  The 
bill  reported  by  the  committee  estab- 
lishes a  standard  of  3  milligrams  of  dust 
per  cubic  meter  6  months  after  enact- 
ment. Three  years  after  enactment  the 
standard  is  reducea  to  2  milligrams  of 
dust  per  cubic  meter. 

During  the  first  3  years  permits  of 
noncompliance  may  be  granted  which 
will  enable  mines  to  operate  with  dust 
levels  of  up  to  4.5.  During  the  next  3 
years  certificates  of  noncompliance  may 
be  granted  to  permit  the  dust  levels  mt 
to  exceed  3.  Six  years  after  enactment, 
the  2  standard  becomes  mandatory  for 


all  coal  mines  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  has  issued  an  order  finding  that 
technology  does  not  peimit  a  mandatory 
2  standard  which  order  has  not  been  ve- 
toed by  either  House  of  Congress. 

The  administration  and  SecretaiT 
Hickel  favor  a  different  approach.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  states  that  all  mines  in 
the  country  can  meet  a  4.5  standard 
within  a  year  and  therefore  take  the 
position  that  the  SecretaiT  of  Interior 
should  be  authorized  to  extend  the  time 
to  meet  the  4.5  standard  on  a  mine-by- 
mine  basis  for  an  additional  6-m3nth 
I>eriod,  which  would  result  in  the  4.5 
standard  becoming  mandatory  1  year 
after  enactment. 

Similarly,  with  respect  to  establi.shing 
the  3  and  2  mandat.ory  standards  ine 
administration  and  the  Department  of 
Interior  do  not  feel  that  present  tech- 
nology is  far  enough  advanced  to  permit 
the  establishment  of  dates  certain  far 
these  standards  in  legislation.  The.-r  po- 
sition has  been  that  the  Secretary  of  tne 
Interior  should  be  directed  to  lower  the 
dust  standards  to  these  levels  as  soon 
as  possible  consistent  with  the  develon- 
ment  of  new  technology  rather  than 
writing  specific  dates  into  legislation  as 
to  when  these  standards  must  be  met. 

The  second  factor  which  Congress 
should  consider  is  a  requirement  that 
small  drift  mine  operators  miist  use  the 
type  of  heavy  peiTnissible  electrical 
eq-drment  wliich  is  required  to  be  used  in 
the  large  underground  shaft  mines.  The 
desire  to  eliminate  the  distinction  be- 
tween gassy  and  nongassy  mine^  is  per- 
haps understandable.  On  the  other  hand, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  find-ng 
certain  types  of  less  expensive  equip- 
ment permissible  for  use  in  drift  mines 
which  admittedly  wnuld  nst  be  pernrs- 
sible  in  imderground  mines. 

It  is  time  we  really  started  to  con- 
sider what  we  are  doing  to  small  b'"si- 
nessmen  and  to  an  cconDmically  de- 
pressed section  of  our  country  in  the 
name  of  "health  and  safety,"  to  deter- 
mine whether  health  and  safety  consid- 
erations really  necessitate  applying  the 
same  standards  for  heavy  |je:mis«ib]e 
equipment  tD  small  drift  mints  which 
are  to  be  applied  to  large  underground 
mines. 

These  small  drift  mines  produce 
around  150  million  tons  of  coal  a  year, 
or  about  25  percent  of  our  annual  coal 
production.  Drift  mines  are  verj'  shallow. 
They  are  cut  laterally  into  the  sides  of 
hills  and  most  extend  for  only  a  few 
hundred  yards. 

Bv  contrast,  th.e  remaminn;  75  per- 
cent of  our  annual  coal  Dinduction  is 
done  in  ^arge  underground  mi:i?s.  These 
mines  are  .shaft  mines  and  extend  for 
miles  underground. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  people  in 
Appalachia.  I  am  concerned  about  their 
health  and  safety,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  requiring  them  to  use  only  the 
heavy  expensive  equipment  required  for 
underground  mines  will  i:romote  their 
health  and  safety. 

This  will  promote  the  drift  mine  oper- 
ators going  out  of  business.  It  will  pro- 
mote more  unemplojTnent  in  Appalachia 
when  the  miners  in  these  m  nes  are  job- 
less and  when  the  railroads  lay  off  addi- 
tional workers  because  they  are  no  longer 
needed  on  trains  to  haul  the  coal  away. 
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It  will  create  further  economic  hardship 
In  a  section  of  oiar  country  now  trying 
to  get  back  on  its  feet  again. 

I  am  concerned  about  putting  these 
small  drift  mines  which  employ  an  aver- 
age of  about  10  men  each  out  of  busi- 
ness by  requiring  them  to  purchase 
machinery  and  equipment  specially  de- 
signed for  use  in  deep  shaft  mines  if 
health  and  safety  factors  do  not.  in  fact, 
require  such  action. 

In  conclusion,  I  repeat  that  I  am 
strongly  In  favor  of  Increasing  the  pro- 
tection to  the  health  and  safety  of  our 
coal  miners.  I  support  most  of  the  pro- 
visions in  this  bill  and  will  vote  for  it 
on  final  passage,  regardless  of  whether 
amendments  I  deem  desirable  are  or  not 
adopted. 

I  caution  my  colleagues,  however,  that 
there  may  well  come  a  day  of  reckoning 
when  we  wUl  regret  our  action  if  we  en- 
act legislation  containing  provisions 
which  are  unworkable,  unrealistic,  or  in- 
equitable, and  which,  apart  from  any 
health  or  safety  considerations,  cause 
substantial  disruptions  of  any  segments 
-of  our  economy. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  PUBLIC 
WORKS  FUNDS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  I  am  announcing  to- 
day that  we  are  having  a  hearing  at  2:30 
p.m.  on  Tuesday,  September  30,  to  ques- 
tion the  economic  justification  for  timing 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  large  sums  pro- 
posed for  the  District  of  Columbia  sub- 
way, highway,  and  public  works  during 
this  highly  inflationary  period. 

The  District  is  now  asking  that  both 
fiscal  year  1969  and  1970  subway  funds 
be  appropriated  in  the  1970  fiscal  year. 
District  of  Columbia  funds  would  trig- 
ger additional  amounts  of  Federal  trans- 
portation money  which  would  bring  the 
total  to  at  least  $120  million  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  This  is  more  than  double  the 
funds  originally  requested  for  the  year 
In  which  initial  construction  was  to  be- 
gin. 

This  in  turn  means  the  eventual  ex- 
penditure of  at  least  $2.5  billion  for  the 
subway  system.  In  the  peak  years,  almost 
$400  million  will  be  spent. 

This  is  not  all.  Expenditures  for  a  vast 
network  of  questionable  bridges  and 
freeways  have  been  tied  to  the  subway 
program.  They  include  expenditures  for 
the  Three  Sisters  Bridge,  the  Potomac 
Freeway,  the  East  Leg,  and  the  North 
Central  Freeway.  Some  $370  million  are 
involved. 

Not  only  is  this  a  bad  time  to  build, 
but  also,  many  of  these  projects  are 
highly  questionable  in  themselves. 

This  is  a  period  of  excessive  price  in- 
creases. Except  for  unneeded  military- 
and  space  programs,  nothing  fuels  the 
fires  of  inflation  more  than  expenditures 
for  public  works.  They  bid  up  the  price 
of  raw  materials  and  skilled  labor.  They 
have  what  the  economists  call  a  "mul- 
tiplier efifect."  on  the  economy. 

Yet.  at  the  same  time  the  President 
and  the  Budget  Bureau  have  called  for 


cutbacks  in  Federal  public  works  proj- 
ects all  over  the  country,  they  have  sup- 
ported a  doubling  of  the  subway  funds 
in  flscal  year  1970.  total  subway  expend- 
itures of  at  least  $2.5  billion,  and  a 
go  ahead  on  at  least  $370  billion  of 
highly  dubious  bridge  and  road  projects. 
While  cutting  back  elsewhere,  we  are 
asked  to  start  building  the  biggest  public 
works  project  in  the  history  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  at  a  time  of  most  seri- 
ous inflation. 

The  subcommittee  will  want  to  ques- 
tion the  economic  justification  for  such 
vast  expenditures  in  this  period  of  very 
low  unemployment  and  rapidly  accel- 
erating price  increases.  How  can  the 
Budget  Bureau  justify  cutting  back  proj- 
ects all  over  the  country  while  at  the 
same  time  they  accelerate  expenditures 
of  subway  funds  here  and  approve  highly 
questionable  bridge  and  highway  ex- 
penditures as  a  part  of  the  program?  The 
subcommittee  will  want  to  examine  those 
questions  very  closely. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  subway.  It  is  an  excellent 
long-term  investment.  It  is  obviously 
needed.  But  timing  of  expenditures  is 
crucial  in  fighting  inflation.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  go  ahead  with  the  subway 
forthwith.  But  before  we  do  so,  the  sub- 
committee and  Congress  should  satisfy 
themselves  that  the  expenditures  will  not 
add  to  the  serious  inflationary  problem 
in  the  Nation. 

The  President  has  urged  everj'  State 
and  locality  to  cut  back  on  highway  and 
other  public  works  projects.  We  will' want 
to  ask  if  the  District  of  Columbia  is  doing 
its  part. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  may  recall 
that  last  year  Congress  considered  the 
biennial  authorization  bill  for  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  system.  Something 
very  unusual  happened  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1968.  In  the  conference  between  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee  and  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  a  con- 
ference on  which  I  served,  we  found  that 
the  House  had  written  into  its  bill  a  sec- 
tion purporting  to  require  the  city  of 
Washington  to  accept  a  road  plan  which, 
curiously  enough,  was  developed  in  the 
House. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
knows  that  it  is  the  general  practice — 
imder  the  Federal  highway  acts  and  by 
regulation  of  the  Bureau  of  Roads,  now 
located  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation—that local  bodies,  the  States, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  situa- 
tion of  a  State,  have  the  responsibility  to 
lay  out  the  road  systems  which  the  local 
government  considers  suit  its  needs.  Of 
course,  the  Bureau  of  Roads  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  pass  upon 
the  State  plans  to  determine  if  they  meet 
the  requirements  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  encompassing  the  Federal 
highway  acts.  But  this  was  the  first  time 
I  recall  that  anyone  had  ever  heard  of 
the  Congress  attempting  to  lay  out  a  road 
system  for  a  local  governmental  body. 


The  District  of  Columbia  had  not  ap- 
proved this  road  system.  The  House  bill 
asserted  an  authority  to  direct  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  construct  the  sys- 
tem laid  out  in  their  bill,  which  included 
of  course,  the  proposed  Three  Sisters 
Bridge  and  Potomac  River  Freeway. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  super- 
highway would  be  tunnelel  under  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  the  Mall  and  the  Tidal 
Basin  and  then  join  the  Southwest  Ex- 
pressway, which  is  already  trafflcbound 
It  was  also  proposed  that  there  should 
be  a  leg  running  through  the  center  of 
the  city,  through  a  section  in  which  there 
is  very  poor  housing,  which  would  drive 
those  people  out  of  their  houses,  and 
cause  them  to  seek  homes,  at  a  time  very 
difficult  to  buy  or  build  a  home. 

But  the  chief  point  is  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  undertook  to  impose 
this  system  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
We  opposed  section  23  in  the  conference 
and  did  our  best  to  have  it  removed.  The 
House  was  adamant.  It  would  not  remove 
one  section,  although  it  was  somewhat 
modified  in  conference.  Inasmuch  as  the 
bill  embodied  the  highway  funds  for  all 
the  States,  the  conference  report  came 
to  the  Senate.  I  spoke  in  the  Senate  on 
July  29  about  this  matter.  I  spoke  against 
it,  and  voted  against  the  conference  re- 
port. But  under  the  rules,  a  conference 
report  cannot  be  amended  or  changed  in 
any  particular  and  must  be  adopted  or 
rejected  as  a  whole.  So  the  Senate  had 
no  opportunity  to  consider  the  section  on 
its  merits. 

I  hope  the  Senator's  committee  will 
study  this  question  very  carefully.  The 
effort  represented  in  section  23  of  the 
Highway  Act  is  wrong  in  principle;  it  is 
wrong   practically. 

I  understand  what  the  Senator  has 
said  today.  What  would  the  people  of  the 
Senator's  State  of  Wisconsin  think,  what 
would  the  people  of  my  State  think,  if 
Congress  attempted  or  asserted  the  au- 
thority to  lay  out  their  road  system  for 
them?  We  are  not  engineers.  We  have 
no  expertise  in  this  field.  I  say  it  is  wrong 
in  principle  and  it  is  wrong  in  practice. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  about  the  .gross 
unsoundness  of  Congress  trying  to  legis- 
late something  that  is  as  peculiarly  local 
as  a  road  system,  and  especially  under 
the  circumstances  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  just  described. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
that  our  subcommittee  will  indeed  in- 
quire into  that.  The  assumption  has  been 
made  that  once  action  was  taken  by  the 
House,  everyone  could  forget  about  the 
Senate,  that  we  would  just  rubber  .stamp 
what  they  had.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
do  have  a  responsibility  to  consider  this 
matter  very  carefully,  and  the  subcom- 
mittee will  certainly  do  so. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  it  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult situation,  because  the  District  of 
Colimibia  needs  a  subway  system  very 
badly.  But  the  House  said.  "We  will  not 
release  funds  for  a  subway  system  untO 
you  build  this  road  system  throughout 
the  city  of  Washington." 

The  Senator's  subcormnittee  should 
look  Into  the  questions  raised  by  that 
bill. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  that  I  have 
been  deeply  concerned  for  a  long,  long 
time  about  some  of  the  proposals  in- 
volved in  this  matter,  and  this  should 
be  an  opportunity  for  the  subcommit- 
tee to  go  into  it  in  detail. 

I  invite  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
if  he  has  the  time,  to  come  to  that  meet- 
ing, which  wiU  be  held  on  Tuesday  af- 
ternoon at  2:30.  in  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
posed section  23  in  conference,  and  I 
opposed  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
when  the  conference  report  came  out. 
The  Senator  from  Montana,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  supported 
me.  His  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Montana  supported  me.  as  well 
a,s  the  Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr.  Jordan) 
who  was  a  member  of  the  conference 
committee,  and  others.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  made  a  great  fight  against 
it  in  conference. 

Tlie  Federal- Aid  Highw^ay  Act  of  1968 
had  within  its  scope  the  entire  Federal- 
Aid  highway  system  for  the  United 
States  for  2  years.  As  I  said,  we  had 
support  from  citizen's  groups,  the  mayor 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Council,  and 
from  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
among  others.  The  newspapers  in  Wash- 
ineton  gave  us  no  support. 

The  principle  is  wrong,  absolutely 
wrong.  The  practice  is  wrong  to  attempt 
to  impose  on  a  city  a  vast  highway  sys- 
tem which  it  does  not  ask  for  and  ob- 
jects to.  That  is  the  awful  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senate  should  acquiesce  in  it. 


JUDGE  HAYNSWORTH:   TRIAL  BY 
ORDEAL 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  this  morning 
concluded  its  ninth  day  of  hearings  con- 
sidering the  nomination  of  Judge  Clem- 
ent F.  Haynsworth  to  be  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Tliirty- 
four  people  were  scheduled  to  be  heard. 
The  hearings  were  finished  today,  except 
for  calling  Judge  Haynsworth  as  a  final 
witness.  This  is  scheduled  for  early  next 
week. 

These  hearings  have  been  extremely 
useful.  They  have  provided  the  commit- 
tee and  the  public  with  the  information 
concerning  Judge  Haynsworth  as  an  in- 
dividual and  as  a  jurist.  They  have  pro- 
vided to  the  committee  the  knowledge 
necessary-  to  make  its  decision. 

Unfortunately,  however,  these  hear- 
ings have  been  much  more.  They  repre- 
sent a  frantic  effort  to  discredit  the  in- 
tegrity of  an  honorable  man  and  a  fine 
lurist. 

The  integrity  of  Judge  Haynsworth  is 
a  question  properly  to  be  investigated  by 
the  committee.  If  all  of  the  testimony 
were  truly  concerned  with  this,  I  would 
not  object.  But  the  true  attack  is  not 
being  made  on  the  issue  of  whether  or 
when  Judge  Haynsworth  bought  stock, 
and  his  supporters  and  his  detractors 
know  it.  The  issue  being  fought  over  is 
this:  What  will  be  the  political  and  phil- 
osophical viewpoint  of  those  appointed 
to  the  Supreme  Court? 

There  is  no  foundation  for  the  charge 
that  Judge  Haynsworth  should  have  dis- 


qualified himself  from  the  Darlington 
case.  That  allegation  died  in  the  second 
day  of  hearings  from  a  lack  of  facts,  a 
lack  of  improper  conduct,  and  a  lack  of 
reaUsm.  Judge  Walsh,  former  Deputy 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
former  Federal  judge,  and  chairman  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  Commit- 
tee on  the  Federal  Judiciary,  testified 
that  there  was  nothing  improper  or  un- 
ethical about  Judge  Haynsworth  s  par- 
ticipating in  the  Darlington  case. 

There  is  no  foundation  for  the  charge 
that  Judge  Haynsworth  \iolated  the 
standards  of  ethics  in  the  Brunswick 
case.  Tlie  case  was  decided  before  the 
stock  was  purchased.  Judge  Winter,  cir- 
cuit judge  and  author  of  the  Brunswick 
opinion,  testified  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
was  not  in  violation  of  the  canons  or  the 
statute  because  he  did  not  disqualify 
himself. 

There  is  no  requirement  of  trial  by 
ordeal  to  qualify  a  man  for  service  on 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Tlie  danger  to  the  United  States  from 
such  trial  should  be  apparent.  In  com- 
menting on  a  similar  situation  in  the 
early  1930s,  Mr.  George  H.  Haynes,  au- 
thor of  "The  Senate  of  the  United 
States,"  stated  on  page  760: 

But  tlie  chief  significance  of  the  recent 
contests  in  the  filling  of  vacancies  upon  the 
Supreme  Bench  lies  not  In  the  struggle  be- 
tween conservatism  and  liberalism,  but  in 
the  group  pressure  which  under  the  Senate's 
new  procedure  is  likely  to  determine  the  fate 
of  nominations.  The  nominee's  entire  record 
gets  little  chance  for  fair  appraisal.  It  may 
prove  a  more  difficult  task  in  the  future  for 
the  President  to  find  strong  men  and  able 
Jurlst.s,  of  the  caliber  of  those  who  have  built 
up  the  Supreme  Court's  prestige,  who  will  al- 
low their  names  to  be  placed  in  nomination, 
if  they  must  first  be  subjected  to  an  in- 
quisition In  committee  hearings  as  to  their 
past  records,  pertinent  or  not  pertinent  to 
Supreme  Court  service,  as  to  their  personal 
Investments,  and  as  to  the  opinions  which 
they  hold  upon  complicated  and  controverted 
economic  and  social  questions  likely  to  be 
involved  in  litigation  before  the  Court,  and 
then  must  have  their  nominations  made 
the  subject  of  bitter  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  where  racial,  sectional,  and  po- 
litical considerations  may  bulk  so  big  that 
questions  of  the  nominee's  character  and  fit- 
ness are  half  forgotten. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  is  agreed 
and  was  agreed  at  the  beginning  of  these 
hearings  that  a  man's  philosophy  is  not 
at  issue  here.  That  is  determined  by  the 
President  who  nominates  him.  As  it  was 
put  by  a  member  of  the  Democratic  Par- 
ty who  testified  in  support  of  the  nomi- 
nee: 

Obviously  given  my  point  of  view  and  ex- 
perience I  would  without  doubt  have  pre- 
ferred a  different  administration  to  be  ap- 
pointing a  more  liberal  Justice.  But  my  side 
lost  an  election,  and  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  as  a  member  of  the  bar  we  are  called 
upon  by  Canon  8  to  rise  to  the  defense  of 
judges  unjustly  criticized,  and  it  Is  my  abid- 
ing conviction,  sir,  that  the  criticism  di- 
rected to  the  disqualification  or  nondisquall- 
flcatlon  of  Judge  Haynsworth  (in  the  Dar- 
lington case)  Is  a  truly  unjust  criticism 
which  cannot  be  fairly  made. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  support  the  nomi- 
nation of  Judge  Haynsworth  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  I  am  confident  that  I  will 
be  joined  by  a  majority  of  members  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj',  and 


when  it  comes  to  the  floor,  by  a  majority 
of  the  Senate. 


FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  1 S.  2917 »  to  improve  the  health 
and  safety  conditions  of  persons  working 
in  the  coal  mining  industry'  of  the  United 
States. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Bellmon  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, yesterday  I  queried  the  distin- 
^'liished  Senator  from  New  Jersey  with 
respect  to  the  possibility  of  having  lan- 
guage included  in  the  bill  which  would 
provide  for  a  program  tmder  which  dis- 
ability benefits  would  be  paid  to  miners 
suffering  from  black  lung  and  other  pul- 
monary' disea.ses  who  do  not  qualify 
under  State  law.  At  that  time,  the  able 
Senator  indicated  it  might  be  possible  to 
work  out  a  short-term  interim  program 
to  provide  disability  payments  to  men 
disabled  by  the  disease. 

The  able  Senator  said  he  would  tr>'  to 
find  some  way  to  devise  a  temporary 
program  leading  ultimately  toward  a 
long-range  program,  thus  giving  the 
committee  time  in  which  to  study  the 
problem  in  depth. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  for  tlte  Record 
that  the  able  Senator  and  I  have  been 
conferring  this  morning  and  that  we  both 
have  had  discussions  with  the  Repre- 
sentative from  Kentucky  in  the  other 
bod>',  Mr.  Perkins,  and  that  there  seems 
to  be  favorable  sentiment  on  that  side  of 
the  Capitol  for  such  an  approach. 

I  just  want  to  urge  the  manager  of 
the  bill  at  this  time  to  devote  every  effort 
possible  over  the  weekend  to  work  out 
some  program  whereby  these  old  and  dis- 
abled miner.«.  who  have  contracted  this 
disease,  perhaps  5,  10,  or  15  years  ago, 
and  who  have  been  in  forced  retirement 
for  all  these  years  but  who  have  not 
qualified  under  State  statutes  for  dis- 
ability payments,  can  be  given  assistance 
through  some  Federal -State  program. 

I  personally  would  urge  that  the  cost 
of  such  a  program  be  borne  initially  by 
the  Federal  Government.  I  hesitate  to 
think  that  we  would  have  to  load  an 
additional  ex[jense  on  the  management 
of  the  mines  at  this  time  when  overhead 
costs  are  already  verj-  high  and  at  a 
time  when  it  is  difficult  for  the  product 
to  remain  competitive  in  the  market- 
place. 

I  want  to  express  the  hope  that  we 
might  devise  some  way  for  the  Federal 
Government,  along  with  the  States,  over 
a  period  of  years,  to  shoulder  the  burden 
of  the  cost  so  that  the  mine  management 
would  not  have  to  carry  this  additional 
burden. 

But  I  strongly  believe  that  out  of  fair- 
ness to  the  miners,  and  to  the  wives  and 
widows  of  miners  who  have  lost  their 
lives  through  the  contracting  of  pulmo- 
nary diseases  from  the  inhalation  of 
silica  and  coal  dust,  we  in  Congress  have 
a  responsibility  to  work  out  some  pro- 
gram whereby  disabled  miners  would  be 
given  help  when  they  are  not  eligible  un- 
der State  workmen's  compensation  pro- 
grams. Many  of  them  cannot  qualify 
under  State  statutes  which  are  not  retro- 
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active,  and  yet  they  do  need  assistance. 
I  would  like  to  see  them  get  assistance 
so  they  would  not  have  to  be  on  welfare 
programs,  so  that  they  could  have  some 
steady  income,  and  so  that  they  might 
be  able  to  provide  for  themselves  and 
their  families. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express  ap- 
preciation to  the  manager  of  the  bill  for 
his  sympathetic  understanding  of  this 
problem  and  his  strong  assurance  of  co- 
operation in  making  the  efifort  to  work 
out  some  feasible  program. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  let  me  say  that  following  the 
floor  discussions,  prompted  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia's  iMr.  Byrdi  ex- 
pression of  concern  in  this  area,  consid- 
erable progress  has  been  made,  even  to 
this  point,  in  working  toward  exactly 
the  objective  described  by  the  Senator. 
It  is  an  objective  which  I  can  certainly 
understand  will  be  agreed  to,  and  we  are 
working  toward  that  end  in  a  program 
the  Senator  suggests,  which  could  be  in- 
terim in  nature  until  perhaps  the  De- 
partj^ifint  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
-fare.  could,  after  study,  suggest  an  on- 
going compensation  program  for  miners 
disabled  as  a  result  of  their  occupation, 
particularly  respiratory  diseases  which 
they  have  contracted,  for  only  one  reas- 
son;  namely,  the  inhalation  of  dust  in 
the  mines. 

Thus,  at  this  point,  we  are  on  our  way 
to  suggesting  to  the  Senate  exactly  what 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  hopes 
we  will,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  acceptable 
to  all  concerned. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  recognize  the  fact  that  there  must 
be  fairly  accurate  cost  estimates  worked 
out.  and  I  realize  that  the  Senator's  com- 
mittee wants  to  go  into  this  phase  of  the 
problem  before  it  launches  into  any  long- 
range  program.  I  am  greatly  reassured  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and  I 
know  that  I  express  the  sentiments  of 
my  colleague  'Mr.  Randolph i  in  what  I 
have  said  today.  My  colleague  and  I  have 
discussed  the  matter  at  length  upon  sev- 
eral occasions. 


most  conservative  projections,  the  cost- 
of-living  index  would  rise  to  the  10-per- 
cent level — from  the  time  of  the  last  so- 
cial security  increase — by  December  or 
so. 

Second.  Since  the  President  proposes 
no  increase  in  minimum  benefits,  those 
now  at  S55  a  month  would  receive  only 
$60.50  a  month.  Their  case  would  con- 
tinue to  remain  so  low  that  any  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  increase  would  be 
pathetically  low  and  meaningless. 

Third.  In  other  words,  the  President  is 
simply  asking  that  we  perpetuate  today's 
inadequacies,  but  on  a  slightly  higher 
plateau. 

What  are  the  facts  about  social  secu- 
rity coverage  today?  As  one  who  has  long 
supported  the  old  age,  survivors,  and  in- 
surance program,  I  have  supported  con- 
gressional efforts  for  broadened  cover- 
age. But  I  would  be  blind  indeed  if  I  did 
not  recognize  its  limitations. 

The  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  recently  asked  a  task  force  to 
evaluate  social  security  coverage  and 
other  topics  related  to  its  subject:  'The 
Economics  of  Aging:  Toward  a  Full 
Sliare  in  Abundance." 

About  social  security  coverage,  the 
task  force  had  this  to  say : 

1  At  the  end  of  1968.  Social  Securltv  bene- 
fits averaged  $98.90  a  month  for  thereUred 
aged  worker.  $51.20  for  the  spouse  and 
$88.50  for  the  aged  widow. 

2.  A  1963  survey  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration found  that  a  large  number  of 
beneficiaries  had  little  cash  income  besides 
their  benefit.  In  1962,  about  one-third  of  the 
non -married  beneficiaries  received  less  than 
$150  in  money  income  other  than  benefits 
during  the  entire  year.  One-flfth  of  the 
couples  had  less  than  $300  in  addition  to 
their  benefits. 

And  there  had  been  little  Improvement 
in  this  respect  since  1957.  when  the  Income 
of  beneficiaries  had  last  been  studied. 
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THE  NEXON  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PRO- 
GRAM: OFF  TARGET.  AND  NOT 
ENOUGH 

Mr.  -WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
President,  President  Nixon  sent  his  social 
security  message  to  the  Congress  yester- 
day, and  it  is  a  heartbreaking  disap- 
pointment 

For  one  thing,  the  10-percent  increase 
he  proposes  would  be  wiped  out  by  rising 
living  costs  months  befoi-e  the  first  check 
would  be  mailed. 

For  another,  the  President  has  refused 
to  grappel  with  the  fundamental  issue 
which  is  simply  that  social  security  bene- 
fits are  generally  inadequate.  Attach- 
ing a  10-percent  increase  will  be  of  little 
help  to  most  recipients,  especially  those 
who  now  receive  the  minimum  of  $55  a 
month. 

President  Nixon  says  he  will  seek  an 
automatic  cost-of-living  increase  to  keep 
social  security  recipients'  heads  above 
water. 

But  what  he  really  is  proposing  is  this 
First.    That    the    10-percent    increase 
take  place  in  April.  And  yet,  even  by  the 


Clearly,  a  10-percent  increase  will 
mean  little  for  the  average  social  secu- 
rity beneficiary. 

Clearly,  we  need  far  more  thorough- 
going refoi-m  than  pioposed  by  the 
Preeident. 

One  such  plan  for  reform  has  been 
fashioned  by  Representative  Jacob  H. 
Gilbert  in  consultation  with  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens  and 
with  the  technical  assistance  of  the  eco- 
nomics staff  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

The  Gilbert  plan  is  worthy  of  careful 
study  because  of  dedication  of  its  .sup- 
porters and  also  because  it  offers  a  plan 
for  genuine  refoiTn. 

Its  major  features  include  an  increase 
of  10  percent,  effective  in  January  as  the 
first  step  towai-d  an  overall  50-percent 
increase  in  benefits:  with  an  increase  in 
minimum  benefits  from  $55  to  $80. 

In  January  1972,  a  12-percent  across- 
the-board  increase  with  a  $90  minimum 
benefit. 

In  January  1974.  a  14-percent  across- 
the-board  increase  with  a  $103  minimum 
benefit. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  news 
release  by  Representative  Gilbert  de- 
scribing major  features  of  his  bill,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  made  at  the 
same  time  by  Nelson  Cruikshank,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Coimcil  of  Senior 
Citizens. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate 
rial  was   ordered   to   be  printed  in   thp 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congressman  Gilbert  Proposes  Increased 
Social  Security  Benefits  to  Elderly  fvn 
Disabled 

Rep.  Jacob  H  Gilbert  (D.-N.Y.)  today 
introduced  a  comprehensive  Social  Security 
and  Medical  Care  proposal  which  would  in 
crease  total  social  security  benefits  by  at 
least  50'-  Improvements  Include  a  40^^^  gen- 
eral increase  in  benefits  and  a  $103  monthlv 
minimum  accomplished  in  three  steps  spread 
over  the  next  four  years  and  thereafter  would 
provide  automatic  Increases  tied  to  the  coet 
of  living. 

"The  need  to  substantially  raise  the  gen- 
eral level  of  social  securltv  payments  be- 
comes very  clear  to  anyone  who  looks  at  the 
level  of  payments  and  considers  the  tact 
that  most  social  security  beneficiaries  have 
very  little  in  the  way  of  continuing  income 
other  than  what  they  get  under  social  se- 
curity," Gilbert  said  as  he  introduced  the 
legislation. 

Social  Security  experts  and  observers 
agreed  that  Gilbert's  bill  Is  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  ever  submitted  to  the  Con 
gres*.  It  calls  for  some  16  major  changes  in 
the  current  law.  In  addition  to  increasing 
benefits  and  tying  them  to  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, it  would  finance  the  medical  insurance 
part  of  Medicare  through  contributions  paid 
during  the  beneflciarv's  working  year";  in 
the  same  way  hospital  insurance  and  Ciisli 
benefits  are  now  financed. 

■The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  maximizing  the  poten- 
tial benefits  of  Social  Security  for  the  bene- 
fit of  more  people  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole,"  Gilbert  said. 

The  bill  contains  these  Improvements 

Retirement  benefit  Increases  ranging  <rom 
a  minimum  of  $103  to  a  maximum  of  $378  50 
for  workers  who  draw  benefits  at  age  65  or 
l&tcr. 

Basing  a  worker's  benefits  on  his  highest 
ten  5-ears'  earnings  out  of  any  15  consecutive 
years  after  1950 

At  age  65.  one  hundred  percent  widows 
benefit. 

Higher  benefits  for  early  retirees  (those 
who  retire  before  age  65  i . 

For  beneficiaries  who  continue  working 
increases  the  amount  of  income  a  person 
can  earn  and  still  get  full  social  security 
benefits.  ' 

,   i'la'^^^^"^^  ^^^  lump-sum  death  payment 

to  §530, 

Reduce  the  disability  benefit  waltine 
period  from  6  months  to  3  months  and 
liberalize  the  definition  of  disability. 

Eliminate  the  age-50  limitation  for  dis- 
abled widows  and  increase  this  payment  to 
equal  regular  vrtdow  benefits. 

Extend  health  insurance  coverage  to  the 
disabled. 

Extend  medical  care  coverage  to  include 
prescription  drugs. 

Gilbert  said  the  costs  of  his  bill  would  be 
met  out  of  a  $15,000  contribution  and  bene- 
fit base;  a  one-tenth  of  one  percent  increase 
in  the  presently  scheduled  employee  and 
employer  contribution  rates:  and  a  gradually 
lncrea«lng  government  contribution  eventu- 
ally equal  to  approximately  one-third  the 
total  cost  of  the  program. 

Remarks  by  Nelson  H.  Cruikshank,  Presi- 
dent, National  Council  of  Senior  CmzENS 

Congressman  Gilbert:  I'm  here  today  as 
President  of  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  and  for  two  specific  purposes. 

The  first  is  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  our 
more  than  two  million  members  of  affiliated 
clubs  of  elderly  people  from  coast  to  coast 
for  your  concern  with  the  plight  of  the 
older  American,  and  for  vour  having  intro- 
duced this  bUl  with  its  ten-point  program 
designed  to  meet  their  needs. 
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There  has  been  an  increasing  awareness, 
in  recent  years  especially,  that  the  older 
citizen  has  not  shared  the  expanding  af- 
fluence of  the  American  economy,  and  that 
bis  standard  of  living  has  not  kept  pace  with 
that  enjoyed  by  the  great  majority  of  his 
fellow  citizens. 

The  findings  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  chaired  by  Senator  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  have  documented  what  we 
know  to  be  the  case  from  letters  and  reports 
that  come  to  us  from  our  members  and  clubs 
in  every  section  of  the  country: 

Three  out  of  every  10  older  people  are 
living  In  poverty.  Most  of  them  were  able  to 
support  themselves  In  decency  and  reason- 
able comfort — until  they  became  old. 

About  half  the  families  whose  head  is 
over  65  have  less  than  $4,000  annual  in- 
come— a  fifth  of  them  have  les  than  $2,000. 
Older  people  living  alone  are  the  worst 
off  More  than  half  have  Incomes  below 
$1500  a  year  and  one  fourth  are  below  $1000! 
While  Improvements  in  Social  Security  and 
Hailroad  Retirement  benefits  have  been  sub- 
stantial, they  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
rising  cost  of  living,  and  have  failed  even 
more  seriously  to  provide  a  full  share  In 
America's  rising  living  standards. 

Private  pensions  and  other  Income  sources 
have  not  filled  in  the  gaps  nearly  to  the  ex- 
tent that  many  expected.  Social  Security 
benefits  are  the  major  source  of  income  for 
most  older  persons. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  if  the  eco- 
nomic plight  of  the  elderly  is  to  be  improved. 
It  must  be  by  strengthening  the  Social  Se- 
curity system.  It  can't  be  done  i^ith  little  bits 
of  tinkering  here  and  there  The  changes 
must  be  bold,  imaginative  and  even  daring — 
worthy  of  an  America  that  is  accustomed  to 
thinking  big.  That  Is  why  we  like  your  bill. 
Coneressman. 

We  are  confident,  also,  that  along  with  the 
adoption  of  this  measure,  similar  improve- 
ments will  be  made  in  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment system. 

In  the  health  field,  too.  your  bill  meets  the 
basic  deficiencies  of  our  present  health  in- 
sur.ince  program.  Medicare  was  a  big  step 
forward  fotir  years  ago,  but  it  could  hardly 
be  expected  that  this  country's  first  venture 
into  a  national  health  insurance  program 
would  meet  all  the  needs  Here.  too.  your  bill 
aims  high,  as  It  must,  for  the  health  needs  of 
the  aged  are  critical. 

My  second  purpose  is  to  pledge  you  the  full 
support  of  our  organization  and  all  Its  more 
than  twenty-five  hundred  affiliated  clubs 
across  the  country.  I  know  I  can  do  this  as 
your  bill  is  generally  along  the  lines  of  the 
resolution  on  Social  Security  unanimously 
adopted  by  our  national  convention  Just  last 
June.  We're  not  only  going  to  do  all  we  can 
ourselves.  Congressman,  but  we're  going  to 
muster  support  from  every  ally  we  can  en- 
list, and  we  believe  they  are  many.  Our  many 
friends  in  labor,  in  the  religious  groups  of 
every  faith,  in  the  welfare  field,  and  else- 
where, we  know,  will  rally  to  the  support  of 
this  measure. 

We  are  elderly  citizens.  Congressman  Gil- 
bert so  it  goes  without  saying  we've  been 
around  a  long  time.  This  isn't  our  first  battle. 
We  know  the  long,  hard  up-hill  fight  that 
lies  ahead  We  know  the  many  hurdles  that 
lie  along  the  road  between  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  like  yours  and  the  day  it  reaches  the 
President's  desk.  But  you  and  we  and  our 
friends  and  allies  are  in  this  for  the  dura- 
tion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Pi-esident,  I  am,  of  course,  giving  careful 
consideration  to  the  Gilbert  bill,  and  1 
will  soon  introduce  legislation  similar  in 
many  res'^ects.  I  would  like  to  point  out, 
too.  that  on  May  27  I  introduced  bills 
which  have  provisions  similar  to  several 
that  fcund  their  way  into  the  President's 
message   of   yesterday.   For   e  :ample.   I 


asked  for  liberalization  of  the  so-called 
retirement  test  on  earnings  of  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries:  and  I  asked  for  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  social  security 
benefits  payable  to  widows,  from  82  4 
f)ercent  of  the  primar>'  benefit  of  the  de- 
ceased spouse  to  100  percent.  Another  of 
my  bills  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  ana- 
lyze various  means  of  adjusting  social 
security  benefits  so  as  to  provide  a  built- 
in  escalator  in  times  of  need. 
As  I  asked  at  that  time; 

How  is  the  escalator  to  be  geared?  Should 
it  be  based  simply  on  fluctuations  in  the 
consumer  price  index?  On  increases  in  the 
costs  of  goods  and  services  most  needed.  In 
particular,  by  Older  Americans?  On  rises  in 
the  standard-of-livlng  for  the  populace  as  a 
whole?  On  increases  in  wage  levels?  Or  on 
a  formula  related  to  increased  productivity 
of  the  work  force? 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  such 
questions,  and  we  should  not  plunge 
headlong  into  any  cost-of-living  escala- 
tor plan  until  we  know  its  effects,  exactly. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  I  have  been  deeply 
disturbed  by  much  of  the  testimony 
taken  during  our  hearings  on  the  "Eco- 
nomics of  Aging."  We  have  firsthand 
commentary  from  the  eldeily  themselves, 
from  students  of  social  insurance  sys- 
tems, from  economists,  and  others  which 
says — vei-y  plainly,  for  all  to  hear —  that 
a  retirement  income  crisis  exists  in  this 
Nation,  and  it  is  getting  worse,  not 
better. 

In  the  weeks  ahead — before  final  de- 
cisions are  made  on  social  security  re- 
vision— I  intend  to  present  to  the  Con- 
gress examples  of  the  i^roblems  encoun- 
tered by  Americans  who  are  old  and  poor 
or  on  the  fringes  of  poverty.  I  also  in- 
tend to  get  additional  statements  di- 
rectly from  the  people  of  my  home  State 
to  present  on  these  pages. 

We  need  thoroughgoing  reform  of  the 
social  security  system:  yes.  But  we  must 
be  sure  that  it  is  reform,  and  not  just 
another  empty  promi.se. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NO  JUSTIFICATION  FOR  REHL-AXING 
MEAT  IMPORT  LIMITATIONS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  serious  danger  that  threatens  the 
beef  cattle  industry,  and,  in  fact,  the 
entire  livestock  industry. 

At  the  outset,  may  I  say  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Kansas  <Mr.  Dole'  had  to 
be  absent  this  afternoon  on  official  busi- 
ness, but  he  did  want  me  to  say  to  the 
Senate  that  he  has  gone  over  the  infor- 
mation which  I  shall  speak  about  and 
that  he  wants  to  associate  himself  both 
with  the  substance  and  also  with  the 
conclusions  which  will  be  drawn  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 


Today,  livestock  is  the  largest  part  of 
agriculture,  and  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  livestock  and  products  last  year 
amounted  to  more  than  S25  billion.  Beef 
cattle  production  is  the  largest  single 
segment  of  livestock  operations  today, 
and  in  many  respects  is  the  bellwether 
of  the  entire  livestock  industry 

The  danger  we  face  today  is  a  new 
flood  of  imports  of  foreign  meat,  which 
may  have  a  catastrophic  impact  on  our 
domestic  livestock  markets.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  my  comments  today,  I  expect  to 
develop  the  following  points: 

First.  Tlie  meat  import  quota  law  of 
1964  was  passed  on  the  basis  of  the  un- 
happy experience  of  the  effect  of  per- 
mitting a  deluge  of  foreign  meat  to  inun- 
date our  markets.  The  law  does  not  pro- 
hibit imports,  far  from  it.  Last  year  beef 
and  veal  imports — including  live  cattle — 
were  equivalent  to  about  8  percent  of 
total  U.S.  production. 

Second.  To  avoid  ha\1ng  the  manda- 
tory import  quotas  on  meat  provided  by 
that  law  from  being  invoked,  foreign  sup- 
plying countries  have  accepted  voluntary 
limitations  on  the  amount  of  meat  they 
will  permit  to  be  shipped  to  this  country 
during  1969. 

Tliird.  Our  Government  is  now  experi- 
encing heavy  pressure  to  permit  those 
foreign  countries  to  exceed  their  com- 
mitments and  ship  greater  quantities  of 
meat  to  this  market,  without  having  the 
legal  quotas  provided  by  law  lmp>osed 
upon  such  .shipments.  That  could  be  ac- 
complished only  if  the  Government  would 
agree  to  suspend  the  quota  provisions  of 
the  law.  When  I  say  "Government"  in 
this  connection,  I  mean  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Fourth.  In  support  of  suspending  the 
quotas,  it  is  argued  that  cattle  and  meat 
prices  have  been  too  high  this  year. 

Fifth.  Mr  Pi-esident.  although  cattle 
prices  ro.«e  bi-iefly  earher  this  year,  the 
fact  is  that  for  the  last  few  months,  cat- 
tle prices  have  gone  down  as  abruptly  as 
they  previously  went  up.  Today,  they  are 
almost  as  low  as  they  were  during  the 
early  months  of  1969.  They  are  very  lit- 
tle higher  than  they  were  10  years  ago. 
or  20  years  ago.  And  this  is  in  terms 
of  absolute  dollars.  This  is  not  in  terms 
of  adjusted  or  constant  dollars:  and  all 
of  us  know  that,  by  rule  of  thumb,  we 
can  estimate  that  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  today,  as  opposed  to  20 
years  ago.  is  about  half. 

Sixth.  As  to  retail  beef  prices,  they 
were  slower  to  rise  than  wholesale  prices, 
and  may  be  slower  to  go  down,  but  dur- 
ing August  they  started  down.  In  any 
case,  the  level  of  retail  prices  cannot  be 
blamed  on  the  cattleman,  nor  can  it  be 
affected  by  imports. 

Seventh.  The  law  provides  that  import 
quotas  can  be  su.^pended  only  under  ex- 
traordinary emergency  conditions — con- 
ditions which  certainly  and  demonstra- 
bly do  not  exist  today. 

Mr.  President,  during  July  of  this  year, 
imports  of  fiesh.  chilled,  and  frozen  beef, 
veal  and  mutton  amounted  to  107  million 
pounds,  an  increase  of  24  percent  com- 
pared with  July  of  last  year  For  the  first 
7  month.":  of  1969.  imports  were  592  mil- 
lion pounds.  9  percent  above  last  year. 
This  growth  in  volume  of  imports  gives 
an  indication  of  the  pressure  being  put 
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on  U.S.  machinery  for  regulating  our 
International  trade  in  meat.  For  some  of 
us,  it  awakens  uneasy  memories  of  the 
record  volume  of  meat  imports  that  led 
to  enactment  of  the  existing  law  for  im- 
port control. 

As  recently  as  1957,  imports  of  beef 
and  veal  had  amounted  to  only  395  mil- 
lion pounds  calculated  on  a  carcass 
equivalent  basis.  By  1963,  that  figure  had 
grown  to  1,678  million  pounds. 

This  tremendous  volume  of  foreign 
meat  broke  our  livestock  markets  in  this 
country  and  inflicted  severe  losses  on 
thousands  of  domestic  producers  and 
feeders.  It  was  this  situation  in  1963  that 
resulted  in  the  enactment  of  the  meat 
Import  quota  law  in  1964,  designed  to 
prevent  foreign  meat  from  taking  over  a 
steadily  increasing  share  of  the  US 
market,  and  to  a  degree  that  would  be 
heavily  and  adversely  disruptive  to  the 
cattle  and  livestock  market  here  in 
America. 

The  act,  which  was  signed  into  law 
that  year  in  August,  does  not  actually 
.  imix)§e  quotas,  but  does  provide  the  ma- 
.  chujery  whereby  quotas  are  to  be  im- 
posed by  the  President  if  it  is  estimated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  im- 
ports will  exceed  the  quota  figure  for 
any  given  year  by  10  percent.  Since  1964 
imports  of  the  products  covered  by  the 
law  did  not  threaten  to  exceed  the  quota 
figure  until  the  last  quarter  of  1968 

Sensmg  the  possibility  that  exporting 
nations  would  overship  the  quota  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  last  year,  and  obvi- 
ously being  reluctant  to  exercise  the 
quota  imposition  provisions  of  the  law 
the  Johnson  administration  entered  into 
voluntary  agreements  with  the  major 
supplying  nations  that  they  would  col- 
lectively hold  their  shipments  to  an  an- 
nual volume  of  1,035  million  pounds  a 
figure  approximately  5  percent  over  the 
1968  quota  of  988  million  pounds  but 
under  the  level  at  which  the  quotas  would 
have  to  be  imposed. 

The  voluntary  limitations  on  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States  at  the  level  of 
1^3d  million  pounds  have  remained  in 
effect  in  1969.  since  the  quota  for  this 
year  is  about  the  same  as  that  which  had 
been  determined  for  1968.  Throughout 
the  first  7  months  of  1969,  supplying 
countries  have  held  reasonably  close  to 
their  agreements,  even  though  imports  in 
these  7  months  amounted  to  591  8  mUlion 
pounds.  8.9  percent  above  shipments  in 
tne  same  period  a  year  ago. 

It  has  now  been  called  to  our  attention 
vividly  by  various  sources,  including  the 
American  news  media,  that  several  of  the 
foreign  nations  and  some  U.S.  importers 
have  imposed  tremendous  pressure  on 
our  Government  to  allow  them  to  in- 
crease shipments  to  the  United  States  for 
the  remainder  of  1969,  increases  which 
would  probably  exceed  the  trigger  level 
for  quotas  which  would  be  in  excess  of 
the  amount  of  1.087  million  pounds  Not 
the  least  of  this  pressure  is  reportedly 
being  put  on  by  Australia,  which  country 
expecting   to   fill   its   allowable   volume 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  wUl  have  to 
cut   back   its   shipments   later   in    1969 
unless  our  Government  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  take  steps  whereby  the 
quotas  could  be  suspended. 
The  arguments  being  used  by  those 
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calling  for  increased  Imports  insist  that 
beef  prices  in  the  United  States  have 
nsen  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  be 
m  the  national  interest  to  suspend  the 
quotas    and    allow    additional    imports 
which  would  be  beef,  principally.  In  mak- 
ing these  contentions,  those  proponents 
of  suspended  quotas  point  to  the  period 
in  May  and  June  of  this  year  when  prices 
of  fed  cattle  and  wholesale  beef  did  rise 
temporarily    from    an    unusually   stable 
level   throughout   1968   and   early   1969 
However,  they  fail  to  take  into  account 
or  purposely  overlook,  the  fact  that  this 
period  of  higher  returns  to  cattle  feeders 
was  of  short  duration.  In  fact,  as  of  now 
live  animal  prices  and  wholesale  dressed 
beef  prices  have  declined  to  figures  al- 
most as  low  as  those  which  prevailed  in 
the  early  months  of  1969. 

For  the  remainder  of  this  year,  they 
are  not  likely  to  change  much  from  pres- 
ent prices  and  values. 

Thus,  I  emphasize  that  any  relaxation 
of  the  restrictions  on  imports  which  have 
been  imposed  under  the  quota  law  would 
amount  to  a  gross  injustice  to  the  ranch- 
ers and  feeders  of  the  United  States 
Furthermore.  I  submit  the  quotas  could 
not  be  jastiflably  suspended  in  the  na- 
tional mterest  on  the  argument  that 
prices  to  growers  and  feeders  were  un- 
reasonably high. 

To  substantiate  these  contentions  al- 
low me  to  quote  various  price  levels  and 
figures  on  fed  beef  cattle,  wholesale  beef 
and  net  farm  values.  In  1958,  the  average 
price  of  choice  beef  steers  sold  for 
slaughter  on  the  Chicago  market  aver- 
aged $27.42  per  hundredweight  The 
highest  month  in  the  year  was  March 
uhen  the  average  was  $29.90  per  hun- 
dredweight. The  lowest  month  was  Au- 
gust, when  the  average  was  $26  11  ner 
hundredweight. 

^tJil.^^1f'  ^^^  average  price  of  choice 
steers  Chicago,  was  $27.74  per  hundred- 
weight. Note  that  this  figure  is  almost 
the  same  as  the  average  in  1958    Have 

^/fhi^l  '■/"''^^  °'"  '^"^t  foUowed  this 
stable  trend  in  this  10-year  period '•'  The 

when'  1.™°''^^  ^"  ^^^«  ^'^^  December 
v^hen  the  average  price  was  $28  88  per 

veTr  !  J'\^^'-  '^^'  '°^'^^*  "^°"th  Lt 
>ear  wa^  January,  when  the  average 
price  was  $26.87  per  hundredweight 

A  more  detailed  picture  of  prices  in 
1968  is  important  to  this  discussion  The 
January  average  was  $29.23  per  hun- 
dredweight. A  price  rise  was  showing  up 
noticeably  m  April,  when  the  average 
reached  $30.98  per  hundredweight  The 
upward  trend  continued  until  June  when 

l^^  V^Ili^  '^^'''^"  ^*^"  P"ce  in  Chicago 
reached  $34.22  per  hundredweight 

Thereupon,  a  c^ecline  set  in  that  was 
«3ually  as  dramatic  as  the  price  increase 
f'ii  i^^'  ^^l  average  price  was  back  to 
$31.49  per  hundredweight.  The  August 
figure  was  again  lower  at  $30  94  per 
hundredweight.  In  the  week  ending  Sep- 
tember 4.  the  price  wa^  reduced  another 
dollar  to  $29.84;  in  the  week  ending  Sep- 
tember 11  it  was  $29.80,  and  in  the  third 
week  of  September,  the  price  had  de- 

^Sr,?/""  ^°^^  *°  ^29.66  per  hundred- 
weignt. 

Note  that  just  last  week,  choice  steer 
prices  at  Chicago  were  practically  equal 
to  the  averages  in  January  and  February 
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of  this  year.  Wholesale  carcass  prices 
followed  a  similar  trend.  Since  the  high 
est  point  in  June  this  year,  choice  steer 
Prices  have  dropped  neariy  $5  per  liun 
dredweight.  Eariy  in  June,  the  bulk  of 
choice  steer  carcasses,  carlot  basis  Chi 
cago.  sold  at  $55  per  hundredweight  Af 
the  end  of  last  week,  the  same  steer  car 
casses  were  selling  at  $45.50  per  hundred 
weight,  a  drop  of  $9.50  from  the  June 
figures.  ^ 

Proponents  of  relaxed  quotas  mav 
point  to  retaU  prices  of  beef  and  argue 
that  they  became  Inflated  and  have  not 
been  reduced.  This  I  submit  as  onlv  par- 

Q*ii^  .^°"^'''-  ^  *^^  «»■«*  quarter  of 
1969  the  average  retail  price  per  pound 
of  choice  beef  in  the  United  States  ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture was  90  cents.  In  the  second  quar- 
ter—Apnl  to  June— the  average  wa-^  95  r 
cents  per  pound.  In  the  month  of  June 
alone,  the  average  was  100  cents  per 
pound  and  the  figure  did  go  up  to  101  7 
cents  in  July.  The  August  average  just 
recently  computed  reflected  a  decline  to 
100.1  cents  per  pound.  With  the  trend  in 
hve  and  wholesale  prices,  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  the  September  figure 
will  also  be  lower. 

The  explanation  here  is  the  usual  cir- 
cumstance where  retail  prices  do  not 
often  react  immediately  to  increases  in 
wholesale  values.  At  the  same  time  they 
usually  do  not  Immediately  reflect  down- 
ward trends  in  live  and  wholesale  values 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  farm  retail  spread 
in  choice  beef  prices  was  34.7  cents  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1969.  By  June,  this  spread 
had  declined  to  32.3  ce?its  per  pound  The 
July  figure  was  an  increase  to  34  3  cents 
and  by  August  the  spread  was  38.4  cents 
per  pound. 

My  point  in  making  these  obsen-ations 
IS  merely  that  the  ranchers  and  feeders 
of  the  United  States  have  seen  their 
prices  return  to  figures  very  closelv  com- 
parable to  those  they  received  in  the 
early  part  of  1969.  They  can  in  no  way 
be  held  accountable  for  any  argument 
that  consumer  costs  of  beef  have  not 
.vet  declined  to  levels  of  8  or  9  months 
ago. 

With  this  record  of  price  information 
and  statistics,  let  me  now  return  to  the 
provisions  of  the  1964  meat  import  law. 
It  is  almost  unthinkable  that  foreign  na- 
tions and  importers  would  attempt  to 
influence  our  Government  to  suspend 
quotes  on  imports  under  the  price  cir- 
cumstances I  have  just  reviewed. 

The  law  cleariy  states  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  suspend  any  proclamation  to 
impose  quotas,  or  increase  the  total 
quantity  allowable,  if  he  determines  and 
proclaims: 

Such  action  Is  required  bv  overriding  c-co- 
nomlc  or  national  security"  interests  of  the 
United  States,  giving  special  weight  to  the 
importance  to  the  nation  of  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  domestic  livestock  indus- 
try. (Italic  added.) 


The  law  also  allows  for  suspension  of 
the  quotas  or  increases  in  the  allowable 
volume  if  the  President  determines  that 
'■the  supply  of  articles  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed in  subsection  <a»  will  be  inade- 
quate to  meet  domestic  demand  at  rea- 
sonable prices." 

Surely,    it    cannot    be    substantiated 


that,  with  the  numbers  of  cattle  we  have 
on  feed  in  the  United  States  and  the 
magnitude  of  our  beef  factory,  the  sup- 
ply of  beef  will  be  inadequate  to  meet 
domestic  demand  at  reasonable  prices. 
While  retail  prices  have  not  declined 
from  the  June-July  levels  as  much  as 
live  prices,  the  trend  is  downward. 

Furthermore,  there  cannot  be  a  valid 
argument  that  the  suspension  of  quotas 
is  required  by  overriding  economic  in- 
terests, particularly  if  special  weight  is 
given  to  the  importance  to  the  Nation  of 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  domestic 
livestock  industry.  The  industry's  eco- 
nomic well-being  is  not  any  better  than 
it  was  the  first  of  the  year,  and  may  even 
be  less  desirable  having  experienced  a 
sudden  rise  and  rapid  decline  in  the 
price  structure. 

My  remarks  today  are  directed  to  .serv- 
ing notice  of  the  severity  of  the  problem 
that  would  face  our  domestic  industry  if 
our  Government  should  succxmib  to  the 
approaches  of  foreign  suppliers  and  im- 
porters of  beef  products.  Moreover,  these 
remarks  are  for  the  purpose  of  focusing 
on  the  irrationality  of  contending  that 
the  United  States  can  easily  absorb  an 
increased  volume  of  beef  imports  without 
placing  our  domestic  livestock  industry 
in  financial  jeopardy.  In  giving  foreign 
nations  the  privilege  of  shipping  to  us  in 
1969  a  volume  of  products  covered  by 
approximately  47  million  pounds  in  ex- 
cess of  our  quota  figure,  I  believe  the 
United  States  has  been  most  generous. 

There  can  be  no  justification  for  re- 
laxing the  limitation  arrangements. 

Mr.  President,  in  making  this  state- 
ment I  am  entirely  cognizant  of  the 
interest  of  the  American  consumer — the 
housewife,  who  does  the  buying — in  the 
price  of  meat  in  the  retail  store.  How- 
ever, it  is  also  my  belief  that  the  house- 
wife does  not  expect  the  farmer  to  sell 
what  he  produces  at  less  than  cost,  or 
to  accept  a  poverty  scale  of  living  so  that 
she  may  buy  cheap  meat.  Farm  prices  for 
a  farmer — especially  from  the  ranch  and 
from  the  feedlot  in  the  case  of  cattle 
sales — are  like  the  scale  of  wages  for  a 
workingman.  The  farmer  must  live  and 
support  his  family  on  what  he  is  paid  for 
his  crops  and  livestock.  During  the  past 
20  years,  wages  have  more  than  doubled. 
According  to  Government  figures,  the 
average  of  factoiy  workers  in  1949  was 
SI. 38  an  hour.  In  Augtist  of  this  year  it 
was  S3. 18  an  hour.  Surely,  the  factory 
worker  will  not  expect  the  farmer's  price 
to  go  down,  while  his  own  wage  rate 
goes  up  regularly  ever>-  year. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  prices  that  the 
farmer  receives  on  the  ranch  and  from 
the  feedlot  are  substantially  the  same — 
in  fact,  in  some  cases  lower — as  they  were 
in  1950,  1951,  1952,  and  a  whole  series  of 
years  from  1950  to  1969. 

There  can  be  no  justification  for  relax- 
ing the  limitation  arrangements  which 
have  been  given  to  those  supplying  na- 
tions. They  should  be  held  within  the 
fair  shares  that  have  been  allotted  to 
them,  and  which  in  most  cases  they  have 
agreed  to  abide  by.  If  then  they  should 
violate  their  commitments,  the  quotas 
should  be  imposed  at  the  levels  provided 
by  the  law,  and  the  volimie  of  imports 
held  dowTi  to  those  levels  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year. 


Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  my  re- 
marks several  references  were  made  on 
which  documentation  in  the  Record  may 
be  helpful  and  informative.  I  therefore 
request  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
following  material  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

First,  a  memorandum  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  regarding  the 
commitments  of  various  foreign  covm- 
tries  in  their  shipments  of  meat  under 
the  quota  program,  with  a  list  of  the 
quantities  of  meat  which  might  be 
shipped  by  each. 

Second,  a  table  showing  the  average 
price  of  choice  steers  at  Chicago  from 
1949  to  date,  by  months.  FYom  this  table 
it  is  clear  that  during  the  last  2  month 
the  price  of  cattle  has  fallen  as  fast  as  it 
previously  rose.  It  is  also  clear  that  the 
present  price,  which  is  less  than  $30  per 
hundred,  is  not  as  high  as  it  has  been 
on  many  other  occasions  during  the  past 
20  years.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  prices 
of  most  other  products,  which  seem  to  set 
new  high  records  every  year  in  many  in- 
.stances. 

Third,  a  table  taken  from  the  Market- 
ing and  Transportation  Situation  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
permitting  a  comparison  between  the 
course  of  cattle  prices  and  wholesale  and 
retail  beef  prices.  From  the  table  it  is 
clear  that  live  animal  prices  and  whole- 
sale meat  prices  advanced  quite  sharply 
during  the  first  half  of  this  year.  In  both 
cases  the  peak  was  reached  in  June  and 
there  has  been  a  sharp  decline  since  then. 
It  also  shows  that  retail  prices  advanced 
somewhat  more  slowly  but  reached  a 
peak  in  July,  and  then  receded  slightly 
in  August. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
there  was  an  election  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer  of  this  coimtrj-,  normally  and 
popularly  known  as  the  presidential  elec- 
tion. Those  of  us  from  the  Middle  West 
wanted  to  know  what  the  standing  of  the 
respective  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
was  upon  this  issue.  So  request  was  made 
for  the  position  of  both  major  candidates. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
by  President  Nixon  which  was  made  dur- 
ing the  month  of  October— I  believe  it 
was  on  October  8.  It  was  printed  in  the 
Record  for  Monday,  October  14,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

President   Nixon's   Statement   of  Octobek, 
1968 

fair    PI,AV    for    the    cattle    INDrSTRT 

The  cattle  industry,  our  largest  farm  in- 
dustry in  terms  of  dollar  sales,  has  consist- 
ently met  the  rapidly  growing  demand  of 
the  American  consumer  for  high  qualify  beef. 
It  has  done  so  independently,  without  any 
special    government    support    program. 

In  the  past  20  years  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  beef  in  our  country  has  risen  from 
under  70  to  more  than  104  pounds  p>er  per- 
son. In  the  same  perioA.  the  average  portion 
of  family  income  expended  on  food  has  ac- 
tually  decUned   by   more   than   7   percent. 

The  cattle  Industry,  however,  has  not  kept 
pace  with  an  Increasing  national  proepertly 
becaiise  of  a  seyere  cost-price  squeeze,  and 


adverse  governmental  policies.  The  result  has 
been  that  many  small  famUy  cattle  opera- 
tions, which  represent  the  bedroclt  of  the  in- 
dustrv-.  have  been  forced  out  of  business. 
Those  that  have  survived  have  been  saddled 
with    crippling    debts.. 

In  1948  choice-fed  steers  in  Chicago  sold 
for  an  average  price  of  $30.96  per  100  pounds; 
during  the  first  8  months  of  this  vear  the 
selling  price  averaged  $27  40  and  It  has  fluc- 
tuated below  that  figure  during  most  of  the 
past  20  years.  During  1964  following  record 
imports,  prices  fell  to  a  low  of  $20  52. 

The  official  government  index  of  prices 
paid  by  cattlemen,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
increased  30  percent  since  1948 

One  cause  of  this  severe  cost-price  squeeze 
has  been  the  impact  of  imported  meat  Be- 
cause of  the  meat  export  subsidy  practices 
of  competing  meat  nations  and  the  tariff  re- 
strictions of  other  nations,  the  American 
market  has  at  limes  been  flooded  with  cheap 
foreign  beef. 

In  1962  and  1963  meat  imports  precipitated 
a  collapse  In  American  cattle  prices  of  as 
much  as  30  percent  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months. 

During  the  following  year  Republicans  in 
Congress  proposed  legislation  to  fairly  equate 
the  flow  of  imports  with  the  growth  of  the 
American  market  The  Administration  stub- 
bornly opposed  it  and  the  Senate  defeated 
the  first  bill  46-44.  with  then  Senator  Hum- 
phrey and  Senator  Mu.skle  both  voting 
against  the  legislation  The  ConpreFs  later 
In   1964  enacted  Public  Law  88-482 

Because  of  Admlnlstralion  pressure,  the 
meat  import  legislation  ultlmatelv  enacted 
was  riddled  with  loopholes. 

As  a  result,  and  in  spite  of  the  law.  the 
volume  of  imports  this  year  threatens  to  be 
greater  than  in  any  past  vear.  except  the 
record  year  of  1963  Yet  Secretar>-  Freeman 
has  consistently  failed  to  invoke  even  those 
provisions  of  the  law  which  could  be  effec- 
tive. 

Loopholes  in  the  present  law  must  be 
closed  so  that  domestic  cattle  prcxlucers  can 
participate  on  a  fair  basis  in  the  growth  of 
the  domestic  market.  Unfortunately,  during 
the  past  Congess  the  Administration,  of 
which  Mr.  Humphrey  is  a  part,  continued  to 
oppose  legislation  In  this  field,  notwithstand- 
ing the  pious-pronouncements  of  the  Vice 
President's  colleague.  Secretary  Freeman,  re- 
garding the  need  for  protectloia  against  sub- 
sidized foreign  imports. 

The  Nixon  administration  will  not  turn  its 
back  on  the  needs  of  the  cattlemen.  The 
Nixon  administration  will  be  dedicated  to 
seeing  to  it  that  cattlemen  enjoy  their  full 
fair  share  of  our  increasing  national  pros- 
perity and  thtat  Federal  policies  encourage 
the  health  and  growth  of  this  vital  industry. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  call  attention  to  the  last  para- 
graph of  that  statement : 

The  Nixon  administration  will  not  turn 
its  back  on  the  needs  of  the  cattlemen.  The 
Nixon  administration  wnil  be  dedicated  to 
seeing  to  it  that  cattlemen  enjoy  their  full 
fair  share  of  our  increasing  national  pros- 
perity and  that  federal  policies  encsourage  the 
health  and  growth  of  this  vital  Industry. 

The  industry-  and  the  public  at  large 
will  have  their  justification  for  expecting 
that  this  statement  of  position  will  be 
most  carefully  abided  by  and  complied 
with,  and  I  have  confidence  that  it  will 
be:  because,  with  all  the  other  facets  and 
with  all  the  other  features  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  going  up  in  terms  of  dollars, 
we  witness  the  verj-  sorrj'  spectacle  of 
cattle  prices  being  no  more  today,  in 
terms  of  absolute  dollars,  than  they  were 
20  years  ago. 

Needless  to  say.  with  the  inflation  that 
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has  crept  into  the  dollar,  with  the  reduced 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  it  is 
worth  about  one-half  as  much  as  it  was 
then. 

Exhibit  1 
1969  Meat  Voluntary  Arrangements 
There  are  13  countries  eligible  to  ship  meat 
(fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  beef,  veal,  mutton, 
and  goat  meat)  that  are  subject  to  the  Meat 
Import  Law  The  governments  of  each  of  these 
countries,  with  the  exception  of  Canada 
(which  laclcs  the  administrative  machinery 
to  control  exports)  and  the  United  Kingdom 
(from  which  shipments  of  beef  from  North- 
ern Ireland  are  small  i .  gave  commitments  to 
the  State  Department  to  limit  their  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States  so  that  the  level 


of  U.S.  Imports  from  them  during  1969  would 
not  exceed  specified  quantities.  A  summary 
of  the  commitments  is  set  forth  In  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Calendar  1969  commitment  level,  million 
pounds 
Oountry  of  origin : 

Australia 5Q5  q 

New  Zealand 211  0 

Mexico """  65.8 

Canada   i  52  7 

Ireland ".'.'.'  62  7 

Nicaragua 1 '_  37  6 

Costa  Rica V.W...  33  4 

Guatemala  21  4 

Honduras   "_  14' j 

Dominican  Republic I.  10.  5 

5  2 
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Calendar  1969  commitment  level,  million 
pounds — Continued 
Country  of  origin: 
United   Kingdom.  . 
Haiti 


3.1 

2  1 


Total. 


BEEF  STEERS,  CHOICE.  SOLD  OUT  OF 


1,034  6 

>  Estimates,  not  firm  country  commitments. 
NoTE.^-Performance   of  each  of  the  coun- 
tries    under    this    program    of    voluntary  re- 
straints Is  monitored  based  on  weeklv  <n'or 
mation   supplied   by  the  responsible" agen'-- 
administering  controls  of  exports  from  each 
country  Involved,   and  checked  with  Ininort 
data   obtained    from    the   United    States   De 
partment    of    Agriculture    Meat    Inspection 
Service  and,  of  course,  the  Bureau  of  Census 
|RST  HANDS  FOR  SLAUGHTER:  WEIGHTED  AVERAGE  PRICE  PER  |100  POUNDS.  AT  CHICAGO.  1922 


Panama 


TABLE  3 


-BEEF:  RETAIL  PRICE.  WHOLESALE  VALUE   FARM  VALU 
PRICE,  ANNUAL   1966-68, 


E,  rARM-RETAIL  SPREAD,  AND  FARMER'S  SHARE  OF  RETAIL 
QUARTERLY  1968-69 


(Beet,  choice  cridel 


Date 


Retail 

price  per  Wholesale 

pound  '  value  - 

(cents)  (cents) 


Gfos^  Byprodjct 

(arm  aLovi- 

value '  anct 

(cents)  (cent!) 


Net 

(arm 

value* 

(cents) 


Farm-retail  spread 


Whole-  Farm-       Farmers 

Total   sale-retail  wholesale  share 

(cents)       (cents)       (cents)     (percent) 


1966     . 
1967 
1968' 
1%8: 

January  March 

April-June.. 

July  Septembei    .. 

Oclober  December 
1969: 

January  March 

April-June. 

June 

July. . 

August 


84.3 
84.1 
87.3 

<i6.4 
86.6 
87.9 
88.3 

90.0 

95.8 

100.0 

lOi.7 

100.1 


58.9 
59.7 
63.0 

62.0 
62.9 
64,1 
63.0 

65.0 
72.8 
77.7 
77.1 
72.7 


55.5 
54.3 
57.5 

56.3 
57.8 
58.6 

57.4 

50.4 
68.2 
73.8 
72.4 
67.5 


49,6 
49.3 
52.5 

51.5 
52.5 
53.5 
52.3 

55.3 
62  4 
67.7 
66,4 
61.6 


34.7 
34.8 
34.8 

34.9 
34.1 
34.4 
36.0 

34.7 
33.4 
32.3 
35.3 
38.5 


25.4 
24.4 
24.3 

24.4 
23.7 
23.8 
25.3 

25.0 
23.0 
22.3 
24,6 
27,4 


9.3 
10.4 
10.5 

10.5 
10.4 
10.6 
10.7 

9.7 
10.4 
10.0 
10.7 
11.1 


59 
59 
60 

60 
61 
61 
59 

61 
65 
68 
65 
62 


>  Estimated  weighted  average  price  of  retail  cuts 

-'  Wholesale  value  ol  quantity  o(  carcass  equivalent  to  1  lb  ot 

J  Paymeit  to  farmer  for  quanliiy  of  live  animal  equivalent  to 

'  Portion  of  gross  farm  value  attributed  to  edible  and  inedible 

'  Gross  farm  value  minus  byproduct  allowance 

'  Revised, 

'The  following  colloquy,  which  occurred 
during  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Hruska's 
address,  is  printed  at  this  point  by  unan- 
imous consent,  i 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  mv  senior 
colleague,  not  only  for  the  statement  he 
is  making  today,  but  for  the  leadership 
he  has  given  throughout  the  vears  in 
reference  to  our  domestic  meat  situation. 

This  matter  goes  much  farther  than 
just  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  live- 
stock producers.  It  affects  every  phase  of 
agriculture.  It  has  a  profound  effect  on 
all  feed  grains — and  among  those  we 
must  now  include  wheat,  which  is  being 
used  more  and  more  all  the  time.  Cattle, 
hogs,  and  sheep  fed  in  this  country  to 
supply  our  market  here,  contrasted  with 


retail  cufe:  Beet,  1.35  lb. 
1  lb.  ot  ritailcuts:  Beef  2.25  lb. 
byprodiict. 


the  livestock  which  is  produced  abroad, 
have  a  recurring  and  widespread  bene- 
ficial effect  on  every  phase  of  our  econ- 
omy, particularly  our  agriculture, 

I  commend  my  colleague  for  his  lead- 
ership in  general  and  for  his  ver>'  fine 
statement  today. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  My  colleague  is  very 
generous,  and  I  am  grateful  to  him  for 
the  information  he  has  imparted. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, that  the  United  States  is  about  the 
only  country  in  the  world  that  does  not 
have  a  very  tight  control  upon  the  im- 
portation of  meats. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  a  guest  at  a  school  aeri- 
cultural  affair  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  last 
month.  I  happened  to  arrive  when  the  af- 
fair was  going  on.  The  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture was  invited.  There  was  a  won- 
derful display  there.  The  people  were 
delighted. 

I  pointed  out  that  Ireland  will  not  per- 
mit the  importation  of  our  beef  into 
Ireland. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yet,  they  are  the  third 
nation  in  volume  of  importation  of  beef 
into  the  United  States. 

xMr.  CURTIS,  I  told  them,  insteaii  of 
speaking  harshly.  "I  respect  you  for  vour 
action." 

Ireland's  greatest  asset  is  grass,  and 
the  development  of  their  livestock  is  verj* 
importont  to  them. 

I  think  there  should  be  some  concern 
on  the  part  of  our  Government  toward 
our  domestic  producers  of  all  kinds  of 
meat. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  We  are  the  greatest  na- 
tion with  respect  to  feed  grain,  and  we 
have  as  much  in  volume  of  feed  grain  as 
Ireland  has  of  the  lovely  green  grass  they 
raise. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  correct.  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  lespect  for  them  and 
a  more  friendly  feeling  because  they  are 
willing  to  help  themselves  and  make  an 
effort  on  their  own  behalf. 

I  think  that  is  true  in  international 
trade.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  United 
States  can  create  friends  and  gain  the 
respect  of  other  nations  by  refusing  to 
act  intelligently  with  respect  to  its  own 
people. 

-Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague. 
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Mr.  ALIxyrr.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment tlie  Senator  for  presenting  in 
hi.'^  speech  several  issues  which  I  think 
are  very  important  to  the  whole  beef 
association. 

Before  mentioning  any  of  them,  I  point 
out  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, more  than  any  other  Senator, 
has  carried  on  this  fight  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  cattle  industry.  And  he  has 
done  this  not  just  today  or  yestcnlay,  bat 
also  at  the  time  we  passed  the  meat  im- 
port quota  law  of  1964.  He  was  the  one 
who  caiTied  the  battle  at  that  lime. 

I  think  the  particular  point  the  Sena- 
tor made  is  very  important  inasmuch  as 
we  hear  on  the  street  the  statement 
from  consumers  that  the  price  of  meat  is 
SO  high  and  the  cattlemen  are  getting 
rich,  or  something  to  that  effect. 

As  the  Senator  well  points  out  in  his 
speech,  that  the  price  of  beef  did  go  up 
very  dramatically  for  a  short  time  and  it 
then  declined  just  as  dramatically. 

In  the  market,  the  price  of  beef  went 
up.  but  it  has  not  declined  as  dramatic- 
ally. The  important  thing  is  that  this 
should  not  be  put  upon  the  backs  of  the 
people  producing  beef  this  year. 

The  other  point  I  believe  is  very  im- 
portant is  that  there  was  no  self -trigger- 
ing device  in  the  1964  law.  although,  as 
I  recall  the  situation  at  that  time,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska,  as 
well  as  many  other  Senators,  was  trying 
to  toughen  the  law  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  We  were  simply  unable 
to  do  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Since 
we  are  the  least  diligent  in  protecting  our 
meat  imports  of  probably  any  country  in 
the  world,  I  think  that  the  speech  the 
Senator  has  made  brings  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  the  American  people 
the  real  facts. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  things  we 
read  in  the  news  media  do  not  reflect  the 
true  facts.  Rather,  they  try  to  make  the 
stockmen  or  cattlemen  the  bogeyman  in 
the  particular  situation  we  face  in  the 
market. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  comes 
from  a  beef  State.  The  State  of  Colorado 
is  famed  for  its  production  of  livestock, 
and  particularly  beef.  The  Senator 
■speaks  the  truth  when  he  says  that  there 
IS  not  much  to  the  argument  about  the 
allegedly  high  prices  of  beef  on  the  retail 
market. 

The  price  to  the  farmer  of  beef  cattle, 
choice,  in  1950  was  $29.68,  as  opposed  to 
1968  when  it  was  S27.74.  These  prices  are 
in  absolute  dollars  and  not  in  constant 
dollars. 

I  point  out.  if  one  thinks  the  prices  in 
the  retail  markets  are  high,  that  during 
the  last  20  years  wages  have  more  than 
doubled. 

According  to  Government  figures,  the 
average  factory  worker  in  1930  earned 
SI. 38  an  hour.  In  August  of  this  year,  he 
earned  S3. 18  an  hour.  However,  the  cattle 
raiser  and  cattle  feeder  is  getting  no 
more  now  for  100  pounds  of  beef  than 
he  was  getting  20  years  ago. 

No  housewife  should  cxnect  to  buy  a 
.Product  produced  for  the  market  by  the 
farmer  at  a  loss. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
And  the  price  differential  in  those  20 
years  is  almost  S2  per  hundred,  as  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  permitting  me 
to  intervene  in  his  remarks.  I  think  that 
everything  the  Senator  has  said  should 
be  underscored  and  repeated  1,000  fold 
throughout  the  country  so  that  the  peo- 
ple might  understand  the  facts  with  re- 
spect to  this  important  industry. 

In  our  State,  we  not  only  produce  and 
laise  cattle,  but,  as  the  Senator  well 
knows,  many  of  our  cattle  are  not  fed  in 
our  feed  lots,  but  go  into  Nebraska  and 
help  build  up  that  great  industry  in 
Nebraska  of  feeding  cattle. 

We  furnish,  of  course,  a  lot  of  small 
grains  and  feed  in  my  State. 

This  matter  is  of  vital  interest,  in  my 
opinion,  to  all  of  the  Midwestern  and 
Western  States,  The  facts  as  stated  here 
are  not  just  of  Iccal  interest  and  are  not 
only  applicable  to  the  State  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska.  It  is  something  that, 
in  my  opinion,  is  applicable  with  great 
foi'ce  to  every  State  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi particularly. 

I  think  the  Senator  lias  been  of  in- 
valuable assistance  in  educating  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  j^ublic  on  this  matter  today. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  the  other  Senators  in  commending 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  the  splendid  research  he 
has  done  on  this  immediate  problem,  as 
is  always  done  by  him  on  any  problem. 

I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question 
or  two.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  is  hap- 
pening here  is  not  a  lot  unlike  what  hap- 
l^ened  a  few  years  ago  on  the  part  of 
some  very  shortsighted  individuals  who, 
all  of  a  sudden,  became  concerned  over  a 
rather  short-range  increase  in  meat 
prices. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that,  after  go- 
ing through  a  rather  depressed  pork 
market  for  many  months,  almost  a  year, 
for  a  period  of  a  few  months  the  pork 
producers  received  very  good  prices.  In 
fact,  as  I  recall,  the  prices  were  up  in 
excess  of  parity.  Of  course,  we  had  to 
have  those  prices  to  make  up  for  the  lean 
years  when  the  prices  were  well  below 
parity. 

What  happened?  Thanks  to  some  very 
good  reporting  by  very  hard-working 
members  of  the  press,  the  attention  of 
the  public  was  focused  on  the  fact  that, 
by  written  correspondence  from  the  then 
Secretar>'  of  Agriculture.  Orville  Free- 
man, the  Secretary  of  Defense  received  a 
recommendation  to  cut  back  on  pork  pur- 
cha.ses.  And  the  Secretan.-  of  Defense 
thereupon  cut  back  on  pork  purchases 
for  members  of  the  armed  services  in  an 
effort  to  depress  the  prices. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  that  ac- 
tion did  depress  the  prices  temporarily. 
And  I  have  a  feeling — and  I  ask  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  if  he 
does  not  share — that  some  of  the  same 
individuals  know  better  than  to  go  to 
the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
make  a  suggestion  that  he  do  what  a 
former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  did.  but 
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hope  that  they  can  bring  enough  pres- 
sure and  influence  to  bear  on  the  admin- 
istration to  result  in  an  increase  in  these 
imports  in  an  effort  to  pull  down  the 
prices. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
feel  that  this  is  an  objective  that  is  be- 
ing sought  by  certain  individuals? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes.  I  think  so.  in  addi- 
tion to  the  relaxation  of  the  voluntary 
agreements  that  were  entered  into  last 
year,  and  which  are  effective  for  this 
year  as  well. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Does  not  the  Senator 
also  agree  that  the  same  situation  exists 
today  that  existed  in  those  days  in  the 
case  of  pork  prices? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  we  had  a  temjxiiary 
increase  in  beef  prices  which  has  now 
been  rolled  back — if  not  below^to  what 
it  was  a  few  months  ago,  and  the  farmer 
is  not  the  one  to  blame  for  the  prices  that 
the  housewife  has  been  paying  in  the 
grocery  stores.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out  that,  compared  with  1950 
prices,  in  tei-ms  of  real  dollars,  the  farmer 
is  not  receiving  as  much. 

So  does  not  the  Senator  think  that  ilie 
same  situation  is  present  today,  and  the 
same  subtle  effort  is  being  made  today, 
as  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  pork  fiasco 
involving  Secretary  Freeman  a  few  years 
ago? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  has  it 
analyzed  verv  well  and  accurately. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  for  his  contribution  Tlie  State 
of  Iowa  is  second  in  the  production  of 
beef  in  this  countr>-.  Texas  being  first. 
That  is  what  the  books  say.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  wants  to  dispute  the  rec- 
ords from  which  I  cite.  I  will  be  happy  to 
give  him  equal  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
bra.ska  is  most  generous,  and  he  is  ac- 
curate except  for  one  little  detail.  The 
State  of  Texas  is  indeed  No.  1  in  produc- 
tion of  beef  cattle,  but  that  is  not  what 
counts,  because  the  j^eople  are  not  en- 
joying that  benefit.  Tlie  people  eat  cattle 
that  have  been  .slaughtered;  and  Iowa.  I 
am  proud  to  say,  is  No.  1  in  slaughter 
cattle  production. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  accept  the  modifica- 
tion. 

I  This  marks  the  end  of  the  colloquy 
which  occurred  during  the  delivery  of 
Mr.  Hruska's  address.  > 

'At  this  point  the  Acting  President  pro 
temix)re  assumed  the  chair.  > 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  \ield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  \-ield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  who  is  a 
cattleman  himself  in  that  great,  spa- 
cious, and  beautiful  State  of  Wyoming. 
Having  vi.sited  his  headquarters  in  the 
Jackson  Hole  country.  I  know  he  is  a 
genuine  cattle  raiser  and  rancher. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  profound  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  to  com- 
pliment him  for  his  leadership  role  in 
seeing  that  the  interests  of  those  of  us 
in  the  West  who  are  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture are  protected.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  di.'rt-inguished  himself  as  a 
very  knowledgeable  advocate  of  the  live- 
stock industrj-,  along  with  others  in  the 
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Midwest.  I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  iMr.  Miller)  is  in  the  Cham- 
ber at  this  time,  as  is  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  <Mr.  Al- 
LOTT  > ,  along  with  our  newest  colleague 
frcMn  cow  country,  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Oklahoma  <Mr.  Bell- 

MON)  . 

The  Senator  referred  to  the  speech 
made  by  the  Republican  candidate  for 
President,  the  Honorable  Richard  Nixon. 
I  think  the  speech  to  which  the  Senator 
alluded  was  given  on  October  11  rather 
than  October  8. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  accept  the  correction 
and  I  am  grateful  for  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  also  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  remarks  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  do  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  livestock  industry  is 
one  which  has  not  been  supported   by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
through  its  various  direct  subsidy  pro- 
grams, as  have  other  segments  of  the 
agriculture  economy.  It  has  tried  to  stand 
on  its  own  feet;  but  that  has  not  been 
easy  because,  as  the  Senator  pointed  out, 
"jjricfe'today  are  about  in  the  same  notch 
in  actual  dollars  as  they  were  10  years 
ago.  and  the  same  notch  they  were  20 
years  ago.  This,  of  course,  is  a  record. 
The  Senator  pointed  out  that  these  are 
not  adjusted  dollars,  not  dollars  intended 
to   reflect   what   the   purchasing   power 
might  have  been  10  or  20  years  ago,  but 
actual  dollars. 

Therefore,  what  we  are  seeing  is  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  a  cattleman 
today,  if  he  gets  the  same  amount  of 
actual  dollars  he  did  20  years  ago.  is 
far  less  than  his  purchasing  power  20 
years  ago.  Did  I  understand  the  Senator 
correctly? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Most  certainly,  and  at 
the  same  time  his  taxes,  the  cost  of  his 
clothes,  farm  implements,  feed,  and  ev- 
erything else,  have  all  increased  remark- 
ably. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka. I  have  no  further  questions  at  this 
time.  I  know  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  most  eager  to  participate 
in  this  colloquy  and  that  he  has  some 
remarks  he  would  like  to  make. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HRUSKA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
irom  Nebraska  for  calling  attention  to 
this  vitally  important  matter.  Our  State 
of  Oklahoma  is  as  vitally  concerned 
about  what  happens  in  the  beef  business 
as  are  the  more  heavy  beef  producing 
States  which  are  represented  here  to- 
day. 

Our  State  has  a  growing  beef  cattle 
feeding  industry,  and  in  addition  we  pro- 
duce large  quantities  of  feeder  calves,  as 

well  as  grain. 

The  American  cattle  industry  knows 
from  sad  experience  what  can  happen 
when  surplus  beef  from  foreign  coun- 
tnts  is  permitted  to  flood  into  our  mar- 
kets. In  1962  and  1963  we  saw  a  tidal 
wave  of  foreign  meat  imports  come  into 
this  country.  In  1962  the  beef  and  veal 


imports  amounted  to  1,440  million 
pounds  and  in  1963  imports  were  1,678 
million  pounds.  As  recently  as  1957  meat 
imports  had  been  only  395  million 
pounds.  When  these  tremendous  quan- 
tities of  meat  came  in  from  abroad,  our 
cattle  markets  simply  collapsed  under 
the  impact.  Many  cattlemen  were  wiped 
out.  Cattle  prices  fell  by  as  much  as  $10 
per  hundred.  The  entire  industry  suf- 
fered a  severe  setback. 

During  this  timel  was  serving  as  Gov- 
ernor and  I  saw  firsthand  the  devasta- 
ting effect  this  collapse  had  on  beef  pro- 
ducers, on  stalker  calves,  and  on  the 
producers  of  grain,  as  well  as  on  local 
commimities  whose  economies  were  tied 
up  with  agriculture.  In  addition  the 
standard  of  living  of  wage  earners  was 
affected.  There  were  protest  meetings  in 
my  State  to  call  attention  to  the  serious 
problem.  It  was  on  the  basis  of  that  ex- 
perience that  the  existing  quota  law  was 
passed  in  1964. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  these  quota  laws  do  not  stop 
the  unportation  of  beef  but  produce  a 
sharing  of  the  market  with  other  coun- 
tnes.  What  we  are  talking  about  is  not 
an  attempt  to  stop  beef  importation  but 
rather  regulation  so  it  will  not  disrupt 
the  local  industrj'. 

Now  we  may  be  faced  astain  with  a 
similar  situation.  It  has  been  widely  re- 
ported that  various  foreign  countries 
have  been  pressing  our  Government  for 
a  relaxation  of  the  restrictions  on  their 
shipments.  Such  an  action  could  be  taken 
only  by  waiving  the  provisions  of  the 
quota  law. 

There  is  no  justification  whatever  for 
considering  such  a  step.  The  existing 
quota  law  is  not  an  embargo— far  from 
It.  It  permits  imports  to  continue  on  the 
basis  of  past  experience,  with  permission 
also  for  each  foreign  country  to  share  in 
the  growth  of  our  market.  In  other  words 
the  law  permits  imports  to  increase  year 
by  year,  at  the  same  rate  as  our  own 
domestic  production  increases.  American 
producers  are  given  no  preference  over 
foreign  suppliers  in  that  respect. 

Furthermore,  the  law  permits  imports 
to  exceed  the  amount  of  the  quota  by 
as  much  as  10  percent  before  quotas  are 
actually  imposed.  Thus,  the  base  quota 
for  1969.  legaUy  speaking,  is  set  at  988 
million  pounds.  However,  imports  could 
rise  to  as  much  as  1,086  million  pounds 
before  quotas  would  be  imposed 

Foreign  suppliers  are  given  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  our  market  by  the 
present  quota  system.  They  should  not 
expect  to  have  the  quotas  lifted,  which 
would  mean  giving  away  a  further  share 
of  the  market  which  rightfully  belongs 
to  our  own  producers. 

There  are  a  few  comments  I  would  like 
to  make  and  perhaps  ask  the  Senator  a 
few  questions.  I  am  not  sure  anyone  has 
considered  the  fact  that  the  importation 
of  meat  has  a  very  direct  effect  on  the 
grain  business.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  knows  that  it  takes  at 
least  8  pounds  of  grain  to  produce  1 
pound  of  beef.  When  a  live  beef  animal 
is  slaughtered  and  dressed,  one-half  the 
weight  is  lost.  So  every  time  we  bring  in 
a  shipload  of  beef  from  another  country 
in  effect  we  bring  in  16  shiploads  of  grain 
This    Government    spends    a    large 
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amount  of  money  supporting  agriculture 
and  in  providing  price  supports,  and  a 
great  deal  of  this  money  goes  to  support 
feed  grains  and  wheat.  Therefore  it  is 
obvious  that  when  we  bring  in  beef  we 
increase  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  of  agricultural  supports 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  emi 
nently  correct  in  that  analysis.  In  earlier 
debates  and  from  time  to  time  this  point 
has  been  brought  up,  but  I  am  glad  he 
has  reminded  us  of  it.  The  effect  of  these 
imports  will  not  start  and  stop  with  the 
market  price  on  the  price  of  cattle  It  will 
have  lateral  effects  and  direct  effects  on 
many  other  areas,  but  principally  on  the 
feed  grain  production  of  this  country 
together  with  the  beneficial  use  of  large 
areas  of  grazing  land  which  cannot  be 
put  to  other  use. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  Senator  is  emi- 
nently correct. 

I  wish  to  point  out  another  problem 
Along  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  I  traveled  to  Japan  in 
1965.  At  that  time  he  was  Governor  of 
Wyoming.  We  frequently  were  subjected 
to  the  Japanese  diet  which  is  almost  to- 
tally free  from  beef.  As  I  remember  the 
average  consumption  of  beef  was  about 
4  poxmds  per  person  per  vear:  in  this 
country  it  is  105  to  110  pounds  per  per- 
son per  year.  Japan,  as  we  are  all  aware, 
has  become  a  prosperous  industrial 
nation  and  has  need  for  additional  sup- 
plies of  high  quality  low-cost  beef 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
knows  of  any  efforts  on  the  part  of  our 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  of  State  to  increase 
the  exports  of  American  beef  to  Japan 
and  other  industrial  nations  where  there 
IS  a  very  definite  need  for  high  quality 
and  low-priced  beef:  and  whether  or  not 
any  efforts  are  being  made  to  develop 
exports  to  other  countries  where  there 
is  a  high  degree  of  protein  starvation 
among  the  citizenry  which  do  not  have 
access  to  beef  as  in  our  country.  Does 
the  Senator  know  of  any  such  efforts' 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  have  been  ef- 
forts and  there  are  efforts.  However  the 
prospects  are  mighty  dismal.  Our  beef  is 
of  high  grade  and  our  beef  is  produced 
in  an  economy  where  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  at  a  rate  too  steep  for  the 
countries  to  which  we  could  export  it. 
There  have  been  efforts  and  there  could 
be  efforts,  but  they  have  not  advanced 
much  and  have  not  produced  signifi- 
cantly and  would  have  little  impact  on 
this  large  industry  which,  after  all  to- 
tals about  $25  billion  a  year,  the  biggest 
single  industry  in  the  country 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  be  interested  in  trying 
to  work  out  a  program  whereby  we  could 
encourage  exports  of  beef? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  To  encourage  other 
countries? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  To  encourage  the  sale 
of  our  beef  to  other  countries 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  has  been  made 
constantly.  Hopefully,  we  turn  to  them, 
but  we  have  not  been  very  gratified  with 
the  results. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  want  to  conclude  bv 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  I  feel  that 
foreign  suppliers  have  been  getting  a  fair 
share  of  the  American  beef  market  un- 
der the  present  quota  system.  I  certainly 
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do  not  feel  that  the  quota  system  needs 
to  be  changed  or  abolished.  It  would  be 
a  great  detriment  not  only  to  the  beef 
industry  but  also  to  agriculture  and  tliis 
country  as  a  whole  if  that  ever  should 
happen. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
fro-n  Oklahoma.  He  is  a  farmer  in  his 
own  right,  too.  so  that  he  knows  from 
direct  contact  and  experience  what  is 
involved.  Having  been  Governor  of  the 
L;reat  State  of  Oklahoma  during  those 
dark  days  of  1963  and  1964.  when  there 
was  a  collapse  of  the  livestock  cattle 
market,  he  certainly  knows  whereof  he 
.sijeaks. 

In  connection  with  the  consumption  of 
feed  grains,  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  referred,  there  is  another  sta- 
tistic that  should  be  renewed  and  that 
IS  that  beef  imports  in  terms  of  the 
1.885.000.000  pounds,  which  was  the 
ficure  back  in  1963.  was  calculated  out 
by  the  Ohio  Cattlemen's  Association 
along  this  line.  Insofar  as  displacement 
of  actual  cattle  are  concerned,  in  head  of 
cattle,  if  there  is  a  conversion  of  those 
imports  to  head  of  cattle,  it  would  take 
3'4  million  cattle  just  to  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  imports  of  those  days,  at  an 
annual  rate. 

Added  to  that,  of  course,  is  the  foun- 
dation herd  that  runs  along  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  4  million  cattle 
in  that  second  herd  so  that  the  impact 
is  tremendous.  It  goes  right  down  from 
there  into  all  aspects  of  the  agricultural 
picture  in  this  country. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF I  now  occupies  the  chair.  I  have  had 
the  high  privilege  of  working  with  him 
for  2'2  years  now.  While  we  are  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  political  fence,  there  are 
few  ether  fences  that  divide  us  where 
the  interests  of  the  West  are  concerned. 

I  know  so  well  that  Montana  has  a 
real  stake  in  the  cattle  situation.  I  am 
certain,  as  a  consequence,  that  the  dis- 
tinguished occupant  of  the  chair  will  ap- 
preciate my  observations  when  I  point 
out  that  insofar  as  parity  is  concerned, 
cattle  prices  in  1968  averaged  out  at 
about  79  percent  of  parity. 

This  year,  when  prices  peaked  in  June, 
parity  rose  to  95  percent  but  reflected 
the  downward  plunge  in  prices  after  the 
peak.  Parity  fell  in  August  to  87  percent. 
It  is  expected  to  average  out  to  about  84 
percent  for  September  of  this  year,  re- 
flecting a  continuing  downward  trend  in 
prices. 

I  would  further  point  out  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Montana  that 
there  is  a  very  distinct  relationship  be- 
tween imports,  as  he  so  well  knows,  be- 
tween the  volume  of  meat  shipped  to 
this  countr>',  and  our  domestic  price  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Economic  Research  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  points 
out  to  me  that  the  estimates  are  that  if 
foreign  imports  this  year  were  increased 
above  the  adjusted  base  quota  level  by 
50  million  pounds,  choice  steer  prices 
would  drop  from  40  to  50  cents  per  hun- 
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dredweight  lower  than  if  the  imports 
were  disallowed. 

It  does  not  take  a  mathematical 
genius  to  carry  this  calculation  further 
and  apply  it  to  what  the  situation  might 
be  without  imports  at  all,  or  with  limited 
imports. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  gone  into  some  detail  in  call- 
ing attention  to  the  ramifications  of 
livestock  prices  in  this  country  and  the 
economic  health  of  rural  America. 

I  think  that  he  would  not  object  one 
bit  to  my  underscoring  his  remarks  by 
pointing  out  the  relationship  between 
farm  costs  and  debt  as  I  find  it  to  be 
today. 

In  I960,  farmers  and  ranchers  in 
America  owed  $23.6  billion  in  debts, 
$12.1  billion  of  it  in  real  estate  debts. 

Today,  their  costs  are  more  than 
double  what  they  were  in  1960. 

The  total  farm  debt  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year  was  a  whopping  $49  billion. 

The  total  debt  in  March  1969  was  even 
higher,  $53.1  billion,  $27.8  billion  of  it 
being  the  debt  for  real  estate. 

The  total  non-real-estate  debt  for 
agriculture  has  increased  from  $11  '2  bil- 
lion in  1960  to  $25.3  billion  in  1969. 

In  other  words,  the  non-real-estate 
debt  for  agriculture  has  more  than 
doubled  between  the  years  1960  and 
1969  but  the  price  situation  has  been  an 
entirely  different  story,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  The  piice  today  is  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  it  was  10  years 
ago,  and  approximatley  the  same  as  it 
was  20  years  ago. 

I  defy  any  Member  of  this  Chamber  to 
point  out  a  comparable  situation  regard- 
ing an  important  commodity  in  the 
United  States  that  has  not  reflected  an 
upward  price  adjustment  from  20  years 
ago  or  10  years  ago. 

These  facts,  of  course,  merely  under- 
score the  extreme  urgency  of  this  situa- 
tion and  the  need  for  clarification  so 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all,  insofar 
as  ihe  position  of  this  administration  is 
concerned  with  regard  to  a  matter  so 
vital  to  American  agriculture. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Wyoming  makes  a  most  splen- 
did statement  and  has  added  much  in- 
formation available  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  X  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  spoken  out  many 
times  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  regard- 
ing the  impact  foreign  imports  have  on 
our  domestic  livestock  industry. 

I  have  joined  time  and  again  with  col- 
leagues also  concerned  with  the  impact 
of  beef  imports,  to  try  and  obtain  passage 
of  legislation  that  would  strengthen  the 
existing  import  quota  law.  Public  Law 
88-482.  We  have  been  unsuccessful  to 
date,  but  the  need  for  strengthening 
the  law  is  demonstrated  time  and  again, 
year  after  year,  including  1969. 

In  1968,  the  cattle  Industry  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  watched  throughout 
the  year  as  estimates  of  foreign  meats 
subject  to  Public  Law  88-482  were  an- 
nounced, and  then  revised  upward — and 
then  revised  upward  again.  Total  im- 
ports for  the  year  amoimted  to  1,001,- 


000.000  pounds — a  scant  5  million  pounds 
under  the  point  where  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  would  have  been  forced 
to  impose  a  quota,  thus  invoking  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  Imports  in  1968  went 
13  million  pounds  above  the  base  quota 
level — the  figure  established  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  and  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  recognized  by  foreign  coun- 
tries as  the  figure  beyond  which  they 
should  not  go. 

It  is  obvious  from  1969  statistics  and 
estimated  figures  that  this  year  is  going 
to  be  much  like  the  last — and  there  is  a 
rumor  that  the  administration  is  plan- 
ning to  make  matters  worse  by  pulling 
the  rug  out  from  under  the  cattle 
industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  September  24.  1969. 
Wall  Street  Journal  contained  the  usual 
commodity  and  market  summaries  and 
projections.  But  burled  at  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  price  trends  published  on  that 
particular  day  were  three  paragraphs 
that,  although  short  in  length  and  scant 
in  detail,  were  loaded  with  meaning  for 
Americja's  cattle  industry. 

The  article  said,  and  I  quote: 

Cattle  prices  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  Sioux 
City.  Iowa,  rose  25  cents  a  100  pounds  At 
other  centers,  markets  were  about  un- 
changed. 

~The  Etey's  business  had  ended  when  llye- 
stock  and  meat  dealers  received  news  that 
the  Administration  Is  studying  a  possible  In- 
crease In  beef  Imports.  The  Intent  Is  to  help 
ease  inflationary  pressure,  a  member  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
said.  However,  he  expecta  opposition  from  the 
livestock  industry. 

About  the  most  that  could  be  expected. 
the  official  said,  would  be  an  increase  of 
100  million  to  200  million  pounds  annually, 
mostly  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Both 
nations  have  been  in  touch  with  President 
Nixon  on  the  matter. 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine 
whether  or  not  such  an  increase  is,  in- 
deed, to  be  granted.  But  there  is  one 
statement  in  the  article  that  is  grossly 
understated,  if  these  imports  are  to  be 
encouraged.  The  administration  can,  in- 
deed, expect  opposition  from  the  cat- 
tle industry,  and  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
industry  is  100-percent  justified  in  its 
opposition. 

Mr.  President,  later  on  in  my  remarks, 
I  intend  to  document,  with  up-to-date 
figures,  as  accurately  as  I  possibly  can, 
the  reasons  why  any  planned  increase  in 
beef  imports  should  be  immediately 
shelved.  But  I  want  to  point  out  first 
that  in  my  opinion,  this  administration 
made  some  pledges  to  the  cattlemen  of 
this  country*  long  before  election  day 
rolled  around.  Cattlemen  were  deeply 
concerned  during  the  last  political  cam- 
paign about  the  position  of  candidates 
for  Congress  and  for  the  Presidency  re- 
garding imports  from  foreign  countries 
which  the  industry  believes,  and  which 
I  believe,  compete  unfairly  with  the  do- 
mestic industry  and  adversely  influence 
the  price  received  by  the  domestic  pro- 
ducer. 

During  a  speech  to  an  agricultmal 
group  on  October  11.  1968.  at  Dallas, 
Tex.,  Presidential  Candidate  Richard  M. 
Nixon  said,  and  I  quote  from  a  copy  of  a 
statement  received  from  the  Nixon  cam- 
paign headquarters: 
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In  the  past  20  years,  per  capita  consxunp- 
tlon  of  beef  In  our  country  has  risen  from 
under  70  to  more  than  104  f>ouncls  per  per- 
son. In  the  same  period,  the  average  portion 
Of  family  Income  expended  on  foods  has  ac- 
tually declined  by  more  than  seven  per  cent. 

The  cattle  industry,  however,  has  not  kept 
pace  with  an  Increasing  national  prosperity 
because  of  a  severe  cost-price  squeeze,  and 
adverse  governmental  policies.  The  result  has 
been  that  many  small  family  cattle  opera- 
tions, which  represent  the  bedrock  of  the 
industry  have  been  forced  out  of  business. 
These  that  have  survived  have  been  saddled 
with  crippling  debts. 

Mr,  Nixon  went  on  with  his  comments 
to  quote  figures  showing  the  drop  in 
prices,  and  he  compared  the  price  in  1948 
to  the  price  in  1968.  noting  the  situation 
for  cattlemen  has  steadily  worsened  since 
1948, 

After  thus  explaining  the  economic 
plight  of  the  industry,  Mr.  Nixon  then 
outlined  his  plan  for  aiding  the  cowman. 
He  said ; 

One  cause  of  this  severe  cost-price  squeeze 
has  been  the  Impact  of  imported  meat. 

Because  of  the  meat  export  subsidy  prac- 
tices of  xompetlng  meat  nations  and  the  tarltT 
restrictions  of  other  nations,  the  American 
market  has  at  times  been  flooded  with  cheap 
foreign  beef. 

Mr.  Nixon  continued  his  comments,  re- 
ferring to  the  meat  import  quota  law  en- 
acted in  1964.  He  said: 

Because  of  Administration  pressure,  the 
meat  Import  legislation  ultimately  enacted 
was  riddled  with  loopholes.  As  a  result,  and 
in  spite  of  a  law.  the  volume  of  Imports  this 
year  threatens  to  be  greater  than  In  any  past 
year,  except  the  record  year  1963.  Yet  Sec- 
retary Freeman  has  consistently  failed  to 
evolve  even  those  provisions  of  the  law  which 
could  be  effective 

Loopholes  In  the  present  law  must  be 
closed  so  that  domestic  cattle  producers  can 
participate  on  a  fair  basis  In  the  growth  of 
the  domestic  market. 

The  Nlxon  Administration  will  not  ttirn 
its  back  on  the  needs  of  the  cattlemen.  The 
Nlxon  Administration  will  be  dedicated  to 
seeing  to  It  that  cattlemen  enjoy  their  full 
fair  share  of  our  Increasing  national  pros- 
perity and  that  federal  policies  encourage 
the  health  and  growth  of  this  vital  industry. 


I 
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Meat  Board,  entitled,  "Considerations 
Supporting  Increased  Imports  of  Aus- 
tralian Meat  During  1969,'  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  bulk 
of  the  meat  board's  statement  is  devoted 
to  dramatically  phrased  pleas  to  the 
United  States  to  bail  Australia  out  of  its 
economic  problems. 

The  statement  notes: 


Mr.  President,  the  pledges  and  prom- 
ises of  assistance  contained  in  that  state- 
ment by  the  man  who  has  since  become 
our  distinguished  President  were  rea- 
sonable. They  were  deserved  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  livestock  industry,  and  they 
were  attainable.  They  are  still  attain- 
able, and  I  believe  they  should  be  hon- 
ored. 

These  commitments  cannot  be  hon- 
ored if  the  administration  makes  good 
the  alleged  invitation  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  to  send  more  beef  imports, 
and  I  fervently  hope  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  basis  in  fact  for  the  statements 
contained  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

I  say  this  knowing  full  well  that  the 
President  has  been  approached  by  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  and  that  these 
coimtries  have  asked  him  to  let  them 
continue  shipping  beef  to  America. 

One  such  request  has  been  presented 
by  members  of  the  Australian  Meat 
Board  in  behalf  of  the  Australian  meat 
industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  statement 
apparently  prepared  by  the  Australian 


Both  the  natural  expansion  of  Australian 
meat  production  and  certain  special  factors 
which  have  developed  during  the  present 
year  place  the  Australian  meat  industry  In 
a  position  where  it  must  find  a  market  for 
about  80,000,000  pounds  of  meat  during  the 
balance  of  1969. 

We  believe  that  the  present  limitations 
under  the  voluntary-  restraints  program  affect 
our  industry  inequitably  and  we  urge  the 
United  States  government  exercise  its  ad- 
ministrative discretion  to  afford  us  some 
measure  of  relief. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  the  Aus- 
tralian beef  industry  is  having  problems. 
American  cattlemen  have  had  problems 
too,  and  there  no  doubt  can  be  generated 
at  least  some  sympathy  from  those  in 
this  country  who  have  been  or  still  are 
in  the  same  boat. 

But  I  submit  that  the  No,  1  concern  of 
the  American  Government  should  be  the 
well-being  of  the  American  livestock  in- 
dustry— not  the  Australian  livestock 
industry. 

The  Australians  and  all  the  other  na- 
tions that  export  beef  and  veal  to  Amer- 
ica have  known  about  our  import  quota 
law  since  the  day  it  first  was  proposed 
and  debated  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

These  countries  have  known  every  year 
since  enactment  of  that  law  exactly  how- 
it  worked,  exactly  what  the  political  con- 
siderations were  that  could  play  a  part 
in  the  application  of  the  law.  exactly 
how  it  would  affect  their  shipments  to 
America,  and  that  it  could  affect  the 
domestic  market. 

The  Austrahans  have  known  since  the 
beginning  of  this  year  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  had  estab- 
lished—on the  basis  of  what  was  con- 
sidered to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
domestic  livestock  industry,  the  overall 
economy,  and  I  prestune,  our  relation- 
ships with  foreign  nations — an  adjusted 
base  quota  level  for  all  nations  of  1,- 
035,000  poimds.  They  have  participated 
this  year,  as  in  past  years  in  negotiations 
from  time  to  time  with  representatives 
of  the  United  States  and  they  are  fully 
aware  of  all  the  conditions  in  this  Nation 
which  influence  meat  import  decisions. 
The  Australians  have  already  shipped 
to  the  United  States  their  entire  1969  al- 
location of  beef  and  veal  for  U.S.  con- 
sumption. They  have  shipped  in  excess  of 
505  million  pounds  of  beef  to  America 
already  this  year. 

Now,  Australian  beef  industry  repre- 
sentatives come  to  the  United  States,  and 
they  tell  us  tlieir  industry  is  in  trouble. 
They  say  they  owe  it  to  themselves  to  try 
and  persuade  the  United  States  to  come 
to  their  rescue.  They  say  they  under- 
stand that  the  U.S.  beef  industry  has 


economic  problems,  too,  but  they  do  not 
think  it  is  unreasonable  to  ask  that  we 
ignore  our  own  problems  and,  instead 
take  steps  to  help  solve  theirs. 

Let  us  look  at  the  cold,  hard  statinics 
with  respect  to  the  foreign  import 
situation. 

President  Nixon  illustrated  the  situa- 
tion for  the  livestock  industry  in  this 
country  when,  as  a  presidential  candi- 
date, he  pointed  out  that  in  1948,  Choice 
fed  steers  in  Chicago  sold  for  an  average 
price  of  $30.96  per  100  pounds. 

During  1964,  following  record  meat  im- 
ports, the  selling  price  averaged  S20  S'— 
down  more  than  $10. 

In  January  of  1968  the  price  per  pound 
for  Choice,  live  slaughter  steers  at  Chi 
cago  was  S26.69.  In  June  of  1968.  it  was 
S26.55.  In  September  a  year  ago,  it  was 
S27.90.  In  December  1968.  it  was  $29  44 

In  Januar>'  of  1969,  it  was  S28.89-  m 
June,  the  price  peaked  at  $34.68  And 
now.  in  September  of  this  year  it  is 
about  $29.55.  •     i.  i» 

The  figures  show,  I  believe,  that  while 
the  price  has  fluctuated,  it  has  iicver 
increased  to  the  point  where  the  cattle- 
men of  this  country  could  say  they  were 
leceiving  an  income  after  expenses  that 
was  anywhere  close  to  what  citizens  in 
other  endeavors  have  received. 

Since  I  first  read  the  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  which  alleged  that  im- 
ports would  be  increased  by  200  to  400 
million  pounds  annually.  I  have  talked 
with  officials  at  the  White  House,  and  I 
have  talked  with  officials  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

USDA  economists  are  pointing  to  the 
drop  in  Choice  cattle  piices  in  September 
of  this  year  as  the  first  in  a  series  of  e.\- 
pected  reductions.  According  to  their 
projections,  the  $34.68  price  paid  in  June 
of  this  year  is  a  phenomenon  of  the 
past — a  nice  thing  while  it  lasted,  as  far 
as  the  cattlemen  are  concerned. 

In  light  of  this  situation,  it  seems 
tragic,  indeed,  that  White  House  econo- 
mists would  decide  at  this  time  to  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  opening  the  gates  to  mil- 
lions more  pounds  of  beef  to  help  speed 
a  drop  in  the  price. 

And  all  of  the  discussion  about  price 
must  be  balanced  with  a  cognizance  of 
the  fact  that  the  cost  of  doing  business 
for  the  livestock  industry  is  at  a  record- 
breaking,  alltime  high.  The  cattlemen 
suffer  from  infiation,  too.  just  as  the  con- 
sumer does. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  the  article  entitled  "Com- 
modities— Price  Trends  of  Tomorrows 
Meals  and  Manufactures,"  published  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  September 
24,  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Cattle  prices  at  Omaha.  Neb  ,  and  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  rose  25  cents  a  100  pounds.  At 
other  centers,  markets  were  about  unchanged. 

The  day's  business  had  ended  when  live- 
stock and  meat  dealers  received  news  that 
the  Administration  Is  studying  a  possible  in- 
crease in  beef  Imports  The  Intent  Is  to  help 
ease  inflationary  pressure,  a  member  of  the 
President's    Council    of    Economic    Advisers 
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said.  However,  he  expects  opposition  from  the 
livestock  indUBtry. 

About  the  most  that  could  be  expected,  the 
otficlal  said,  would  be  an  Increase  of  100 
million  to  200  million  pounds  annually, 
mostly  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Both  nations  have  been  in  touch  with  Presi- 
dent Nlxon  on  the  matter. 

EXHtBIT    1 

Considerations  StiPPORTiNc  Increased  Im- 
ports OF  Australian  Meat  During  1969 
These  facts  are  presented  by  the  Aus- 
tralian Meat  Board  on  behalf  of  the  Aus- 
tralian meat  industry.  Our  industry  finds 
Itself  in  a  situation  of  serious  emergency  be- 
cause of  the  restrictions  on  its  sales  to  the 
United  States  under  the  voluntary  restraints 
program.  The  Australian  allocation  for  the 
entire  year  1969  under  that  program  is  pres- 
ently 505,000,000  pounds  out  of  a  total  meat 
import  quantity  of  1,035,000.000  pounds. 
When  the  program  for  this  year  was  estab- 
lished, Australia  objected  strongly  to  this  al- 
location because  it  failed  to  recognize  the 
historical  percentage  of  U.S.  meat  imports 
that  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  Australian 
meat  Industry.  Over  a  period  of  several  years 
prior  to  the  initiation  of  the  voluntary  re- 
straints program,  the  Australian  share  had 
been  in  excess  of  54':  .  whereas  the  allocation 
required  of  us  to  cut  our  share  back  to  less 
than  49%. 

We  are  now  experiencing  the  heavy  impact 
of  this  curtailment  of  our  market  share. 

With  almost  one-third  of  the  year  to  go. 
now  in  early  September,  our  entire  quota  has 
been  allocated,  only  3,000  tons  of  meat  re- 
main to  be  shipped  and  no  additional  Aus- 
tralian meat  will  be  available  to  U,S.  users 
during  the  final  quarter  of  this  year.  At  the 
same  time,  both  the  natural  expansion  of 
Aiistralian  meat  production  and  certain  spe- 
cial factors  which  have  developed  during  the 
present  year  place  the  Australian  meat  in- 
dustry in  a  {Kjsition  where  it  must  find  a 
market  for  about  80.000.000  pounds  of  meat 
during  the  balance  of  1969. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  mar- 
ket has  for  a  number  of  years  suffered  from 
a  chronic  shortage  of  manufacturing  meat, 
which  accounts  for  the  great  preponderance 
of  .'\ustraUan  meat  imports.  Americans  con- 
sume greater  quantities  of  this  meat  pro- 
portionately than  do  consumers  in  other 
countries,  and  their  rate  of  consumption  Is 
rising.  The  American  meat  industry  cannot 
economically  produce  substantial  amounts  of 
manufacturing  meat.  In  contrast.  AustraUa 
is  uniquely  well  suited  for  the  production 
of  this  class  of  meat  and  the  Australian  in- 
dustry has  consciously  geared  up  over  a 
period  of  time  to  meet  the  American  demand. 
The  present  Australian  production  reflects 
decisions  made  by  our  industry  several  years 
ago  in  recognition  of  this  American  con- 
sumer demand  and  in  reliance  on  being  jser- 
mltted  at  least  to  maintain  our  relative  posi- 
tion in  U.S.  meat  Imports.  Under  the  artificial 
limits  of  the  voluntary  restraints  program 
the  American  consumer  is  thus  deprived  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  manufacturing  meat 
and  Australia  finds  itself  with  an  unmarket- 
able surplus. 

We  believe  that  the  present  limitations 
under  the  voluntary  restraints  program  affect 
our  industry  inequitably  and  we  urge  that 
the  United  States  Government  exercise  Its 
administrative  discretion  to  afford  us  some 
measure  of  relief 

Insofar  as  the  operation  of  the  program  Is 
concerned,  the  reasons  for  our  belief  that  It 
Is  Inequitable  can  be  readily  Illustrated.  In 
the  years  prior  to  the  present  limitation,  as 
previously  mentioned.  AustraUa's  share  of 
total  U.S.  meat  Imports  was  In  excess  of  54  % . 
As  applied  to  the  present  total  of  1.035,000,- 
000.  this  would  make  available  to  the  Aus- 
tralian meat  Industry  a  total  of  about  559.- 
000,000    pounds.    If    we    were    accorded    our 


traditional  share,  therefore,  we  would  be  able 
to  market  in  this  country  an  additional  54,- 
000,000  pounds  out  of  our  existing  surplus. 
Australia  was  the  only  country  to  suffer  a 
substantial  loss  in  market  share  under  the 
present  voluntary  restraints  arrangement. 
The  Australian  Industry's  acceptance  of  this 
reduction  in  1968  was  based  on  the  assurance 
that  our  cooperation  at  that  time  would  not 
prejudice  our  position  In  future  years.  We 
have,  however,  thus  far  been  held  at  the  same 
reduced  share  for  1969  iind  we  now  find  that 
the  inflexible  continuation  of  the  current 
restraint  level  wovild  cause  us  severe  injury 
We  are  convinced  that,  under  existing  provi- 
sions of  law,  the  United  States  Government  Is 
in  a  position  to  ease  the  present  severe  re- 
strictions on  imports  of  Australian  meat  to 
enable  us  to  recover  at  least  the  greater  part 
of  The  market  share  of  which  we  have  been 
deprived  under  the  present  voluntary 
restraints  limit. 

The  Meat  Import  Quota  law  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  manda- 
tory quotas  only  when  he  can  foresee  that  a 
total  figure  set  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  st.itute  will  be  exceeded  by  U.S. 
meat  imports.  For  the  present  calendar  year, 
this  figure  has  been  determined  to  be  1.087.- 
000,000  pounds.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
estimated  at  the  end  of  June  that  total  im- 
ports would  only  come  to  1.035.000.000 
pounds,  which  of  course  is  the  amount  of  the 
voluntary  restraints  total. 

Accordingly,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
could  increase  his  estimate  of  the  total  vol- 
ume of  meat  ImpKjrts  for  this  year  by  over 
50.000.000  pounds  without  reaching  the 
•trigger  point"  level  which  would  bring 
mandatory  quotas  into  play  The  additional 
quantity  legally  permitted  thus  approximates 
the  amount  of  which  the  Australian  meat  in- 
dustry has  been  deprived  under  the  volun- 
tary restraints  allocation  presently  applicable 
to  us. 

We  believe  further  that  the  United  States 
Government  could  permit  Australia  to  ship 
in  well  over  an  additional  50,000,000  pounds 
without  exceeding  the  statutory  limits.  Some 
of  the  countries  exporting  meat  to  the  United 
States  win  undoubtedly  fall  short  of  the 
share  allocated  to  them  under  the  program  of 
voluntary  restraints.  The  understanding  be- 
tween the  Australian  Government  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  that 
Australia  is  to  share  in  the  lUlocatlon  of  any 
such  shortfall. 

We  urgently  request  that  the  United  States 
Government  grant  us  an  Increase  In  our 
present  allocation  under  the  voluntary  re- 
straints program.  The  legal  latitude  is  avail- 
able for  this  exercise  of  administrative  dis- 
cretion. The  margin  between  the  legal  limi- 
tation and  the  present  voluntary  restraints 
total,  even  disregarding  shortfalls,  approxi- 
mates the  amount  necessary  to  restore  to  the 
Australian  meat  Industry  Its  traditional  share 
of  U.S.  meat  imports.  Although  this  added 
amount  will  not  accommodate  the  present 
Australian  meat  surplus.  It  will  substantially 
alleviate  the  hardship  that  otherwise  will  be 
caused  to  Australian  producers,  packers  and 
exporters. 

As  previously  noted,  the  present  Austra- 
lian meat  production  results  from  past  pro- 
jections of  growing  demand  for  our  product 
in  the  United  States  market.  The  present 
price  situation  shows  that  this  planning  was 
Justified  and  that  only  artificial  restrictions 
keep  its  consumption  below  proper  levels. 
Our  present  problem  is  further  aggravated 
by  an  emergency  set  of  circumstances.  Be- 
cause of  a  continuing  severe  drought  in 
Queensland,  the  cattlemen  in  that  state  are 
unable  to  continue  to  provide  forage  for  their 
cattle  herds.  A  drought  In  Queensland  has 
vastly  greater  repercussions  on  beef  exports 
than  one  in  any  other  area  because  Queens- 
land   has    over    one-third    of    the    cattle    in 


AustraUa  and  has  three  times  th«  beef  pro- 
duction of  any  other  state  Queensland  cat- 
tle must  be  slaughtered  and  marketed  or 
allowed  to  die  on  the  range.  Under  the 
drought  conditions,  there  Is  no  possibility  of 
keeping  this  large  quantity  of  meat  on  the 
hoof  and  off  the  market.  Moreover,  available 
storage  facilities  will  be  over-taxed  by  the 
amount  of  meat  that  will  be  pix>duced  during 
Che  remaining  months  of  1969.  Other  world 
markets  are  inadequate  to  absorb  the  un- 
avoidable  surplus   on   an   economic    basis. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  we  have  cooper- 
ated in  every  respect  with  the  United  States 
Government  In  the  development  and  Imple- 
mentation of  the  program  of  voluntary  re- 
straints. The  degree  of  our  cooperation 
threatens  the  AustraUan  meat  Industry  now 
with  serious  injury.  The  Australian  Meat 
Board  has  the  respyonslblllty  to  do  every- 
thing within  its  power  to  prevent  the  in- 
ftlctlon  of  such  heavy  damage  on  the  Aus- 
tralian m»at  Industry.  We  recognize  that 
U.S.  Government  ofHcials  have  a  similar  re- 
sponsibility to  administer  the  laws  enacted 
by  the  United  States  Congress.  But  the  cur- 
rent voluntary  restraint  level,  which  cuts 
our  meat  industry  down  both  below  the  per- 
centage of  the  market  which  it  has  supplied 
historically  and  below  the  level  which  the 
United  States  Congress  has  allowed  for  Im- 
ports before  mandatory  quotas  are  "trig- 
gered," need  not  be  rigidly  appUed  when 
the  room  to  maneuver  within  the  scope  of 
the  legal  provisions  is  available  to  help  both 
the  Australian  Industrv  and  the  American 
consumer. 

In  our  view,  the  preservation  of  a  pro- 
gram of  voluntary  restraints  requires  its 
fair  and  flexible  admlnlstratloin  within  legal 
limits.  A  rigid  poUcy  which  compels  us  to 
chop  off  new  sales  to  the  U.S.  market  for  de- 
Uvery  during  the  balance  of  1969  would 
make  our  continued  acceptance  of  a  volun- 
tary restraints  program  incompatible  with 
the  responsibUitles  of  the  Australian  Meat 
Board  to  the  members  of  its  Industry. 

It  Is  also  apparent  that  allowing  the  Aus- 
tralian meat  Industry  an  additional  volume 
of  Imports  In  the  nelgborhood  of  50,000,000 
pounds  during  the  present  calendar  year 
could  m  no  way  Injure  American  meat  pro- 
ducers. Our  chrome  surplus  of  manufactur- 
ing meat,  created  by  the  existing  artificial 
restraints,  is  matched  by  a  chronic  shortage 
In  the  United  States  of  that  particular  class 
of  meat.  A  shutoff  of  the  Australian  supply 
during  the  last  quarter  of  1969  would  mean 
that  boneless  manufacturing  beef  would  not 
be  available  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet 
your  domestic  demand.  The  increase  which 
we  request,  and  which  is  within  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  Government  to 
grant,  is  a  small  fraction  of  ir  of  U.S.  pro- 
duction. Its  only  impact  in  this  country 
would  be  to  benefit  American  meat  proces- 
sors and.  even  more  Importantly,  American 
consumers.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  an  arti- 
ficial and  unnecessary  shortage  would  apply 
heavy  pressure  to  prices  of  meat  products 
utilizing  manufacturing  meat  The  granting 
of  the  additional  import  share  permissible 
under  the  present  law  will  serve  to  prevent 
the  development  of  greater  inflationary  pres- 
sures 

An  exercise  of  the  discretion  available  to 
the  United  States  Government  thus  will  serve 
to  prevent  serious  hardships  to  the  Austra- 
lian meat  industry  and  will  directly  benefit 
American  meat  users  and  consumers  It  will 
serve  these  purposes  without  any  possible 
harm  to  American  meat  producers. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr,  President,  I  wish  to 
add  my  warning  against  any  action  which 
would  open  up  our  domestic  market  to 
larger  imports  of  foreign  beef  than  the 
amount  permitted  under  the  present 
o.uota  laws. 
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Any  such  step  would  be  extremely  dan 
gerous  to  our  domestic  producers. 

The  fact  is  that  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  prices  in  the  cattle  industry  have 
been  experiencing  a  very  serious  decline. 

Last  spring,  cattle  prices  rose  quite 
sharply.  In  June,  the  price  of  choice 
steers  in  Chicago  reached  a  level  of  about 
$35  per  hundredweight.  However,  prices 
have  fallen  as  fast  as  they  went  up.  In  the 
course  of  8  weeks,  they  dropped  over  $5 
per  hundredweight.  During  the  past  few 
weeks,  choice  cattle  have  averaged  less 
than  $30  per  hundredweight.  This  does 
not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  these 
are  inflated  dollars  and  not  real  dollar 
prices. 

The  sharp  declining  cattle  prices  have 
inflicted  serious  injury  on  many  segments 
of  the  livestock  industry,  not  to  mention 
agribusiness  in  general. 

Likewise,  wholesale  prices  of  dressed 
beef  have  declined  from  about  $55  per 
hundred  pounds  to  $45.50  per  hundred,  a 
decline  of  $9.50  per  hundredweight — al- 
most 20  percent. 

Hi«h  prices  being  paid  by  the  house- 
"wife  at  the  grocery  store  should  not  be 
blamed  on  the  farmer.  To  depress  further 
the  market  by  increasing  imports  would 
be  most  shortsighted. 
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VIETNAM  TROOP  WITHDRAWAL 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the 
President's  announcement  that  he  was 
withdrawing  35.000  additional  troops 
from  Vietnam  has  been  the  Communist 
reaction  to  it.  Both  at  Paris  negotia- 
tions and  in  the  Communist  press,  the 
withdrawal  has  been  described  as  mean- 
ingless and  insignificant.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  South  Vietnam  itself,  Vietcong 
propaganda  banners  and  bulletins  dis- 
played the  message : 
The  Americans   are   running  out  on   you. 

In  other  words,  the  enemy  talks  out 
of  both  sides  of  his  mouth. 

Of  course,  the  other  side  hopes  that 
one  of  these  two  extremes  will  be  be- 
lieved by  some  people — that  either  we 
are  doing  nothing— which  means  that 
opposition  tc  the  war  in  America  will 
mount:  or  else  that  we  are  going  out 
too  fast — which  means  that  our  allies 
in  South  Vietnam  will  surrender  so  that 
the  enemy  can  take  over  the  country. 
The  truth  of  the  matter,  of  course,  is 
that  neither  of  those  extreme  inter- 
pretations is  accurate.  The  President  is 
steering  a  middle  course  between  too 
little  and  too  much — between  the  Scylla 
of  inaction  and  the  Charybdis  of  panic — 
between  perpetual  stagnation  and  head- 
long retreat.  He  is  reducing  the  American 
presence  in  Vietnam,  to  be  sure.  But  he 
is  doing  so  at  a  pace  which  does  not 
impair  the  overall  military  position,  and 
I  am  confldent  that  this  pace  will  not 
be  affected  by  any  resolutions  introduced 
in  the  Congress  with  attendant  fanfare, 
calling  for  a  specified  timetable  for  com- 
plete withdrawal. 

The  President  has  indicated  that  there 
are  three  factors  which  will  determine 
the  number  and  the  size  and  the  timing 
of  troop  withdrawals:  First,  the  progress 


of  the  Paris  peace  talks ;  second,  the  level 
of  activity  on  the  battlefield,  and  third, 
the  ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
to  take  over  the  military  burden.  It  is 
in  this  third  area  where  the  picture 
reportedly  has  been  most  promising.  The 
withdrawals  made  and  planned  are 
premised  primarily  on  this  development. 

We  can  be  sure  that  the  President 
will  continue  to  most  carefully  evalu- 
ate all  three  of  these  factors  as  he  makes 
his  difficult  decisions.  Clearly,  however, 
the  behavior  of  the  other  side  wUl  affect 
these  decisions.  If  they  mistake  his  in- 
tentions, then  the  end  of  the  war  will 
be  further  delayed. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  not  blind  ourselves  to  Hanoi's 
ultimate  designs  of  conquest  in  our  haste 
to  find  a  solution.  Nor,  in  seeking  break- 
throughs, can  we  afford  to  dismiss  its 
past  deeds.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
members  of  the  press  today  have  an 
even  greater  responsibility  to  examine 
closely  and  objectively  the  actions  of 
Hanoi.  They  have  a  similar  duty  to  not 
condemn  out  of  hand  everything  which 
has  a  Saigon  dateline,  while  ignoring  the 
implications  of  datelines  from  Hanoi  and 
Peiping. 

Robert  Spiegel,  the  able  and  astute 
editor  of  the  Mason  City.  Iowa.  Globe- 
Gazette,  put  his  editorial  finger  on  the 
basic  point  wlien  he  wrote  on  Septem- 
berl7: 

It  Is  easy,  and  often  proper,  to  attack  the 
Saigon  regime  for  its  excesses,  weaknesses 
and  undemocratic  methods.  It  is  never  prop- 
er to  do  so  without  considering  the  cruel 
aUernatlves  offered  by  the  land  of  Ho. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
It  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Pell  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  President  has  taken  these 
alternatives  into  accoimt  as  he  has  made 
his  decisions.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  those 
wlio  would  force  a  fixed  timetable  for 
complete  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  have 
done  so. 

All  of  us  both  in  the  Congress  and  in 
the  Nation — should  join  in  commending 
the  President  for  his  honest  and  con- 
scientious efforts  to  bring  about  a  nego- 
tiated settlement.  We  should  either  sup- 
port him  as  he  puts  his  strategy  into 
deeds  or  at  least  refrain  from  the  kind 
of  criticism  which  gives  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy.  Only  in  this  way  can 
we  make  it  more  likely  that  the  will  and 
purpose  of  our  country  wiU  be  correctly 
interpreted. 

Exhibit  1 
The  CEmxTT  of  Ho 

The  death  of  Premier  Ho  Chl-mlnh  brought 
reluctant  recognition  that,  at  one  time,  he 
had  been  the  main  unifying  source  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Some  have  called  the  Marxist  leader  the 
■George  Washington"  of  Vietnam  for  that 
very  reason.  The  parallel  should  go  no  fur- 
ther. 

P.  J.  Honey,  a  British  authority  on  Oriental 
nations,  has  long  been  a  student  of  He's 
life.  He   points   to  the  kllUng  of  50,000  to 
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200.000   Vietnamese    who   were    executed   bv 
Ho  following  his  defeat  of  the  French 

Ho's  excuse  was  to  eliminate  'expiouni? 
landlords."  In  most  Instances  these  were  vli 
lage  leaders.  Honey  writes:  "By  forcine  >  n" 
lagers  to  participate  in  the  deaths  of  peonle 
they  knew  to  be  guiltless.  Ho  Involved  them 
in  collective  guilt.  By  giving  authority  to 
villagers  who  never  expected  it,  he  secured 
their  cooperation." 

This  same  cruelty  is  known  by  Amerlcfln 
prisoners  of  war.  "^"Jcan 

For  the  flrst  time  this  month,  the  U  S  gov 
ernment  has  let  two  former  American  can' 
tlves  tell  about  the  way  it  Is. 

Navy  Lt.  Robert  Prlshman  was  one  of  three 
Americans  released  last  August.  All  three 
suffered  from  wounds  or  bad  treatment. 

Prlshman  estimated  some  600  Americans 
are  being  held  prisoner  under  harsh,  often 
inhumane  circumstances. 

"Are  rebreaking  broken  bones  in  solitary 
confinement  humane?  ...  I  don't  think 
soliury  confinement,  forced  statements  liv- 
ing  In  a  cage  for  three  years,  being  put  in 
straps,  not  being  allowed  to  sleep  or  eat  re 
moval  of  flngernalls.  being  hung  from  a  cell- 
ing, having  an  infected  arm  which  was  :,\. 
most  lost  by  not  receiving  medical  care  be- 
ing dragged  along  the  ground  with  a  broken 
leg,  or  not  allowing  an  exchange  of  mail  to 
POWs  are  humane   .  .   .• 

The  U..S.  government  had  not  allowed 
Americans  released  earlier  to  tell  their  sto- 
ries, apparently  to  avoid  provoking  retalia- 
tion against  remaining  prisoners. 

The  facts  are  being  told  now  because  it 
has  become  obvious  that  silence  Is  not  win- 
ning fair  treatment  for  those  still  in  prison 
camps. 

Relatives  of  prisoners  and  those  missing 
in  action  were  informed  prior  to  Prishmans 
statement  that  an  imminent  announcement 
might  be  distressing  to  them. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  added 
"There  is  clear  evidence  that  North  Vietnam 
has    violated    even    the    most    fundamental 
standards  of  human  decency  .  .  ." 

And  Prlshman  said  Americans  still  in  pris- 
on camps  in  Hanoi  knew  he  was  going  to 
speak  out:  "I  feel  as  if  I  am  speaking  not 
only  for  myself,  but  for  my  buddies  back  In 
camp  to  whom  I  promised  I  would  tell  the 
truth. 

■I  feel  it  is  time  people  are  aware  of  the 
facts." 

This  is  so. 

It  Is  easy,  and  often  proper,  to  attack  the 
Saigon  regime  for  its  excesses,  weaknesses 
and  undemocratic  methods.  It  is  never 
proper  to  do  so  without  considering  the  cruel 
alternatives  offered  by  the  land  of  Ho 


LETTER  FROM  SGT.  KENNETH  L 
PETERSON,  PUBLISHED  IN  FORT 
DODGE.  IOWA,  MESSENGER 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  moving  letters  I  have  read  ap- 
peared as  a  guest  editorial  in  the  Septem- 
ber 4  edition  of  the  Fort  Dodge.  Iowa. 
Messenger.  It  was  written  by  a  young 
Fort  Dodge  marine  who  was  twice 
wounded  in  Vietnam.  While  Sgt.  Ken- 
neth L.  Peterson  has  seen  the  ugliness  of 
war.  his  faith  and  pride  in  his  com- 
munity. State,  and  Nation  remain  un- 
dimmed.  And  his  deep  love  and  respect 
for  his  parents  should  ser\-e  as  an  in- 
spiration to  those  who  are  so  quick  to 
condemn. 

It  is  a  most  meaningful  letter,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  placed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lette' 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thank  You.  Iowa 

(By  Sgt.  Kenneth  L.  Peterson) 

(Note. — From  a  21-year-old  Marine  who 
was  wounded  twice  in  Vietnam  and  has  since 
been  in  Hawaii  comes  the  following  moving 
guest  editorial.  Sgt.  Kenneth  L.  Peterson, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LeRoy  Peterson,  1343  S. 
26th  St.,  suffered  a  chest  wound  and  two 
hours  later  a  serious  neck  wound  while  fight- 
ing with  a  Marine  unit  in  Vietnam  Feb.  6, 
1968.  He  lay  in  pain  for  seven  hours  before 
he  was  evacuated  by  helicopter.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  in  Hawaii,  first  recuperating 
from  his  injuries  and  in  recent  months  as- 
signed to  duty  in  the  Marine  liaison  office  of 
Trlpler  Army  Hospital,  Honolulu.  The  young 
Marine  NCO  writes  feelingly  of  home  and 
parents  in  this  letter. ) 

While  sitting  at  my  desk  here  in  Hawaii  a 
thought  came  to  me.  How  lucky  I  am!   .  .  . 

Lucky  to  have  had  been  reared  in  Iowa.  We 
now  live  In  a  mixed  up  society — people  Just 
can't  seem  to  get  along  with  one  another 
This  Is  when  I  decided  to  write  and  thank 
my  parents  for  bringing  me  up  to  be  Qod 
fearing. 

Tlien  I  thought  "why  thank  my  parents 
when  It  wasn't  Just  them  who  were  totally 
responsible,  but  every  person  In  a  young 
man's  environment?"  This  mean  I  should 
thank  each  and  every  person  In  the 
community. 

So  I  entitle  my  message  "Thank  you,  Iowa  " 
This  Is  how  my  letter  to  an  Iowa  community 
reads! 

Sitting  here  in  Hawaii  trying  to  get  In  the 
mood  for  writing  a  long  overdue  letter  to  my 
parents,  I  started  thinking — what  has  come 
over  me?  Why  is  it  so  hard  to  sit  down 
and  wTite  a  few  deserving  line^  to  the  ones 
who  love  me?  It  was  once  easy  for  me  to 
write  Was  It  because  I  just  left  you?  Was  it 
because  everything  I  did  was  new — people, 
places,  friends  and  experiences?  This  was  my 
first  reaction,  my  easy  way  out. 

Thinking  it  over  a  little  more  carefully,  I 
come  up  with  thoughts  and  reasons  much 
deeper.  Mother.  I  am  a  product  of  your  and 
my  father's  upbringing.  My  thoughts  and 
first  Judgments  come  from  you.  This  means 
basically,  my  thoughts  are  your  thoughts. 

I  think  of  all  those  times  when  I  was 
young.  You  were  always  there  for  guidance. 
I  ask  myself,  am  I  a  "midwest  man",  differ- 
ent than  any  other  man? 

Sitting  at  a  social  party  with  friends  one 
evening  conversing  in  a  broad  manner,  a 
question  arose  as  to  why  we  liave  a  high  rate 
of  Juvenile  delinquency  in  our  cities.  Each 
person  made  his  statement.  After  making  my 
statement  on  the  matter,  a  very  good  friend 
of  mine  said  Jokingly,  "what  do  you  know 
about  city  life,  living  in  Iowa." 

I  returned  his  remark  with,  "how  right  you 
are.  but  let  me  tell  you  about  my  little  city 
in  Iowa.  I  come  from  a  city  of  approximately 
30.000  people  located  In  the  north  central 
portion  of  Iowa,  called  Fort  Etodge. 

"My  whole  life  has  mainly  consisted  of 
that  particular  city  and  state  At  the  age  of  4. 
I  started  in  Iowa  schools.  My  family  is  an 
ordinary  Iowa  family.  I  really  didn't  have  the 
opportunity  to  see  any  fancy  museums  or 
theaters.  My  early  childhood  consisted  of  long 
hours  with  Ood  present  all  around  me.  You 
see  my  friends,  in  many  ways,  I  am  luckier 
than  any  other  person. 

In  what  large  city  can  you  really  see  wild 
fio-.vers  bloom,  a  deer  graze  in  a  nearby  pas- 
ture, beavers  building  their  dam.  fresh  al- 
falfa being  cut,  and  the  brisk  fresh  smell  of 
a  morning's  richness? 

Thanks  to  that  small  city  and  the  state 
o:  Iowa.  I  had  all  this  and  much  much  more. 
I  euess  for  the  most  part  I  have  to  thank 
you.  Dad.  you  along  with  every  Little 
League  coach  or  manager.  Every  time  I  had 
a  little  boy's  problem  you  were  there.  Al- 
ways ready  to  give  advice,  but  never  forcing 


it.  I  would  go  to  the  YMCA  in  my  little  city 
with  all  my  nine-year-old  problems.  There 
the  answer  would  always  lie  with  a  tall  lanky 
college  age  student,  or  that  short  pudgy 
middle-aged  janitor  or  that  elderly  retired 
desk  manager. 

"I  often  hunted  raccoons  along  the  Des 
Moines  River  and  trapped  muskrat  in  Lizard 
Creek. 

"Why.  oh  why,  America,  can't  you  be  a 
little  more  like  my  little  city  In  Iowa?  If 
our  younger  children  could  only  have  that 
opportunity.  Not  only  to  have  good  parents, 
but  equally  as  Important,  to  have  people 
around  where  they  live  take  an  active  Interest 
in  their  behavior,  instead  of  teaching  them 
the  ugliness  of  rioting  and  protesting." 

You  see  my  friend.  I'm  proud  to  say  that 
I'm  from  a  city  small  in  size,  but  immense 
in  thoughtfulness  and  love.  Thank  you  Ood 
for  letting  me  be  fortunate  enough  to  be 
raised  in  a  state  such  as  Iowa. 

"Thank  you,  Iowa,  for  your  knowledge 
and  love." 


RELAXING  MEAT  IMPORT 
LIMITATIONS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  for  relieving  me  of  the  chair  and 
giving  me  an  opp>ortunity  to  respond  to 
some  of  the  matters  that  my  friend  from 
Wyoming  mentioned  a  few  moments  ago 
in  his  discussion  of  prices  of  beef. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  our 
understanding  of  beef  prices  and  the 
problems  of  cattlemen  in  the  West.  Of 
course,  he  was  joined  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  and  other  Senators. 

I  want  to  especially  tmderscore,  how- 
ever, the  statement  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  made  on  the  increased  in- 
debtedness of  the  stockmen  and  cattle- 
men in  their  agricultural  real  estate  as 
a  result  of  meat  imports  from  all  over 
the  world.  Instead  of  the  kind  of  in- 
debtedness which  is  ordinarily  incurred 
In  carrying  on  their  ordinary  business, 
they  have  more  than  doubled  the  In- 
debtedness on  their  real  estate.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  they  have  had  to  borrow 
more  and  more  on  their  ranches  in  the 
West  is  the  decline  in  the  price  of  beef. 
We  have  to  recognize  that  this  facet  of 
indebtedness  has  not  only  doubled  so  far 
as  money  is  concerned,  with  respect  to 
mortgages  on  ranches,  but  has  also 
doubled  as  far  as  interest  rates  are  con- 
cerned. This  has  been  brought  about  by 
importation  of  beef  and  the  fact  we  have 
not  been  sustaining  this  very  important 
indiastry. 

Ordinarily  a  current  operation  pays 
for  itself  when  the  calves  are  raised  and 
then  paid  for  at  the  end  of  the  year  when 
they  are  sold  to  the  feedlots.  The  rancher 
goes  to  the  bank  and  gets  his  money.  But 
year  after  year  the  stockmen  of  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  Texas,  Iowa,  Wyoming, 
Oklahoma,  and  other  States  where  live- 
stock is  produced  have  been  finding  that 
they  do  not  have  enough  money  at  the 
end  of  the  year  to  come  out  even.  So  they 
borrow  a  little  more  on  their  ranches. 
They  increase  the  mortgage  on  the  real 
estate  involved. 

This  is  a  ver>'  serious  situation  that  we 
should  recognize  today  and  that  we 
should  take  care  of  today.  We  should  be 


sure  we  understand  that  this  is  a  mani- 
festation of  a  price  crisis  that  can  bring 
about  a  great  crisis  in  a  most  important 
economic  activity  of  the  West. 

Mr.    HANSEN.    I    thank    the    distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana, 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  imtll  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  IS.  2917  >  to  improve  the  health 
and  safety  conditions  of  persons  working 
in  the  coal  mining  industrj'  of  the  United 
States. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Vermont  'Mr. 
Prouty)   is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

AMENDMENT     INTENDED    TO    BE    PROPOSED    TO     S. 

2917 COAL    MINE    OTALTH    AND    SAFETT    EIU. 

BY  SENATORS  FROM  WEST  VIRGINIA;  WOtT-D  ADD 
NEW  TITLE  ON  COAL  MINER'S  WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION  IMPROVEMENT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  which  may  be 
proposed  by  me  for  myself  and  my  d's- 
linguished  West  Virginia  colleague  iMr. 
Byrd)  to  S.  2917.  to  improve  the  health 
and  safety  conditions  of  persons  working 
in  the  coal  mining  industry  of  the  United 
States. 

The  amendment  would  be  on  page  123 
after  line  23  and  would  add  a  new  title 
VII.  Coal  Miners'  Workmen's  Comoensa- 
tion  Improvement.  Part  A  would  be 
extension  of  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  to 
employees  not  covered  by  State  woik- 
men's  compensation  laws.  Part  B  would 
provide  minimum  compensation  benefits 
for  employees  covered  by  State  laws.  Part 
C  is  administrative  provisions.  And  part 
D  is  amendments  to  other  acts. 

There  is  Federal  precedent  in  other 
Federal  statute  for  this  amendment 
which  would  extend  to  miners  coverage 
for  death  or  disability  from  respiratory 
disease.  This  objective  would  be  accom- 
plished through  extension  of  the  Federal 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act  to  those  engaged  in 
mine  work. 

The  States  would  be  given  2  years  to 
amend,  revise,  or  otherwise  modify  State 
worker's  compensation  laws  to  provide 
such  coverage.  In  the  event  that  a  State 
does  not  provide  such  coverage,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  could  provide  benefits  for 
miners  under  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act 

Under  this  amendment,  employers 
could  provide  compensation  coverage 
through  private  insurance  or  as  self 
insurers.  The  Longshoremen's  and  Har- 
bor Workers'  Act  would  be  amended  to 
provide  that  claims  for  compensation  on 
accoimt  of  death  or  disability  resulting 
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from  respiratory  disease  shall  be  con- 
clusively presumed  to  be  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Act  if  a  minei 
involved  worked  for  at  least  5  years  in 
the  coal  mining  industry. 

The  Federal  statute  would  be  amended 
to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  deter- 
mine if  an  individual  would  have  been 
entitled  to  compensation  under  State 
woikers'  compensation  or  under  the  Fed- 
eral statue  if  this  title  had  been  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  death  or  disability.  This 
would  provide  compensation  in  those 
cases  during  the  interim  period  between 
enactment  and  the  implementation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  title  for  individuals 
who  are  not  eligible  for  compensation 
now. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  our  amendment  which 
may  be  offered,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table; 
an*  -without  objection,  the  section-by- 
-  section  analysis  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Section  by  Section  Analysis 


PART    A 

Section  701.  This  section  would  extend  the 
coverage  of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act  to  any  employee 
of  any  employer  engaged  In  the  coal  mining 
industry  if  such  employee  is  not  covered  by 
a  state  workmen's  compensation  law  two 
years  after  the  31st  day  of  December  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  title. 

Paragraph  (bi  of  the  section  provides  that 
If  an  employee  engaged  In  the  coal  mining  in- 
dustry suffers  death  or  disability  as  a  result 
of  a  respiratory  disease  and  the  State  work- 
men's compensation  law  does  not  contain 
provlaions  substantially  the  same  as  thoee 
contained  In  Section  20(b)  of  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act,  then  the  employee  may  elect  to  be  cov- 
ered by  such  Act.  (Section  20  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act  is  amended  by  Section  341  of  this 
title  to  provide  compensation  to  coal  miners 
suffering  death  or  dlsabiUty  resulting  from  a 
respiratory  disease  after  working  Ave  or  more 
years  in  the  coal  mining  industry.) 

Section  711  provides  that  two  years  after 
the  31st  day  of  December  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  title,  every  employer  In 
the  coal  nunlng  Industry  shall  secure  the 
payment  of  compensaUon  for  employees  cov- 
ered by  a  state  workmen's  compensation  law 
at  benefit  levels  not  less  than  those  pre- 
scribed by  the  appropriate  provision  of  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  either  as  a  self-insurer  or  by 
Insuring  and  keeping  Insured  payment  of 
compensation  for  miners  with  stock  com- 
panies or  mutual  companies  or  State  insur- 
ing funds. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  the  section  contains  re- 
quirements for  the  contents  of  every  poUcy 
or  contract  of  insurance  with  respect  to  the 
payment  of  benefits  at  levels  consistent  with 
the  title  irrespective  of  the  provisions  of 
State  workmen's  compensation  laws  which 
may  provide  for  lesser  payments  and  appro- 
priate provisions  that  insolvency  or  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  employer  or  his  discharge  shall 
not  relieve  the  insurance  carrier  from  pay- 
ment of  compensation. 

Paragraph  (c)  of  the  section  makes  provi- 
sion for  noUce  of  cancellation  for  the  pol- 
icy or  contract  of  insurance  issued  by  an  in- 
surance carrier  under  this  secUon 

Section  712  provides  for  claims  procedures 


Section  713  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor to  enter  Into  agreements  with  appropriate 
State  agencies  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  State  workmen's  compensation  laws 
for  utilizing  the  services  of  State  and  local 
agencies  In  handling  and  processing  claims 

Section  714.  This  section  establlshea  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  Umted  Statee  a  separate  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  Employees'  Benefit  Fund 
for  the  purpose  of  making  payments  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provision  of  section  722 (ei 
Payments  to  the  fund  shall  b«  made  as 
follows: 

"(1)  The  sum  of  $5,000  shall  be  paid  for 
the  death  of  an  employee  of  an  uninsured 
employer  where  the  employee's  death  was  due 
to  his  employment  and  there  Is  no  person 
entitled  under  this  part  to  compensation  for 
such  death. 

(2)  All  amounts  collected  as  fines  and  pen- 
alties under  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

( 3 )  The  moneys  recovered  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  Section  322. 

(4)  Such  amounts  as  the  Congress  of  the 
united  States  may  appropriate  from  time  to 
time." 

Section  715  provides  for  penalties  for  fall- 
ing to  secure  payment  of  compensation  in 
accordance  with  the  requirement^  of  the  Act 

Section  721  authorizes  the  Secretarj-  to 
make  necessary  rules  and  regulations. 

Section  722  provides  subpoena  powers  for 
the  Secretary. 

Section  723  provides  that  nothing  in  the 
tlUe  shall  be  construed  as  repealing  or  modi- 
fying any  other  Federal  law  providing  com- 
pensation coverage. 

Section  724  specifies  that  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  requires,  the  Act  shall  take 
effect  upon  enactment  and  apply  only  to 
Injuries  which  occur  after  its  effective  date 

Section  725  defines  terms  used  in  the  Act 

Section  731  amends  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  to 
provide: 

'ib)(i)  In  the  case  of  a  claim  for  com- 
pensation on  account  of  death  or  disability 
resulting  from  respiratory  disease  if  the  in- 
jured employee  worked  for  five  vears  or  more 
In  the  coal  mining  industry  it  shall  be  con- 
clusively presumed  that  the  claim  comes 
within  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  This  sub- 
section shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  the 
applicability  of  subsection  (a)  in  the  case  of 
claims  on  account  of  death  or  dlsablUty  re- 
sulting from  respiratory-  disease  when  the 
injured  employee  has  not  worked  In  a  mine 
for  as  much  as  five  years. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  vears 
worked  in  the  coal  mining  industry  shall  be 
determined  on  the  basis  that  two  hundred 
and  forty  days  of  work  constitutes  one  year 
of  work."  ^ 

(bi  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shaU  apply  with  respect  to  Injuries  or  deaths 
occurring  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  " 

Section  732  adds  a  new  section  to  Chapter 
81.   subchapter   II,   title  5   as  follows: 

'3.  8174.  Respiratory  disease  claims. 

•■rr  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines  that 
(1 )  an  individual  would  be  entitled  to  com- 
pensation under  a  State  workmen's  compen- 
sation law.  or  under  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  on  ac- 
count of  death  or  disability  resulting  from 
respiratory  disease  if  title  VII  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  had 
been  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  death  or 
injury,  and  (2)  such  Individual  is  not  en- 
titled to  such  compensation,  then  the  Secre- 
tary shall  pay  compensation  to  such  person 
from  the  Employees'  Compensation  Fund  at 
the  rate  and  for  the  period  he  determines 
such  individual  would  receive  it  If  he  was  en- 
titled to  compensation  under  such  laws  No 
payment  shall  be  made  under  this  section  for 
any  period_  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969.  Original  claims  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  within  one  year  after  such  effective 
date,  but  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make 
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exceptions  to  this  requirement  for  reasonahi. 
cause  shown.  The  provisions  of  sections  812 
8132(b),   8123,   8124.   8125,   8126,   8127    8  2s' 
8129,  8130,  8131,  8132,  and  8135  shall  appf, 
with  respect  to  claims  under  this  section  •■ 
Mr    PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  shortly 
I  shall  raise  a  point  of  order  against  a 
section  of  the  pending  legislation  Spe- 
cifically, the  point  of  order  is  to  section 
502  of  the  bill,  which  provides  that  each 
producer  or  importer  of  coal  shall  pav 
an  assessment  of  1  cent  per  ton  to  the 
United  States  on  all  coal  production  in  or 
imported  into  this  country  from  the  op 
erative    date    of    this    legislaUon    untU 
June  30.   1970.  The  assessment  is  then 
raised  1  cent  per  ton  at  the  beginning 
of  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  until  it 
reaches   4   cents   per   ton.   commencine 
July  1.  1972. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  State-; 
clearly  and  unambiguously  prohibits  the 
Senate  from  originating  this  type  of  leg- 
islation. The  first  paragraph  of  section  7 
of  article  I  of  the  ConstituUon  of  the 
United  States  of  America  reads  as 
follows : 

AH  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate 
in  the  house  of  representatives:  but  the  sen- 
ate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments 
as  on  other  bills. 

So,  in  accordance  with  mv  previously 
announced  intention,  Mr.  President  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  section  50'' 
of  the  pending  bill,  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  a  revenue  raising  measure,  which 
under  the  Constitution,  must  oiiginate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  had  been  informed  of 
the  point  of  order. 

The  Chair  rules  that  the  point  of  order 
raises  a  constitutional  question  on  which 
the  Chair  is  not  authorized  to  rule.  Un- 
der the  uniform  precedents  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Chair  submits  all  constitutional 
questions  to  the  Senate  for  decision, 
which  are  debatable  and  decided  bv  a 
majority  vote. 

The  question  now  is.  Is  it  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate  that  this  point  of 
order  is  weU  taken? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  'West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quoi-um  call  be  rescinded, 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard.  The  clerk  will 
resume  the  calling  of  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  resumed  and  concluded 
the  calling  of  the  roll,  and  the  followins 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 

j  (No.  102  Leg.] 

AllottI  Grlffln  Pearson 

Bellmon  Hansen  Pell 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Hruska  Prouty 

Cook  Kennedy  Randolph 

Cooper  Long  Sparkman 

Pu.brlght  Metcalf  Williams.  N  J 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  » ,  the  Senator  from  California  '  Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Eagleton  ) .  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee  <Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator  from 


Indiana  iMr.  Hartke)  .  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  'Mr.  Inouye>,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  <Mr.  Jackson  i,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  i  Mr.  McGee  > , 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  '  Mr.  Mon- 
TOYAi,  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  'Mr. 
Moss  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  'Mr.  Magnuson)  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  iMr.  Hughes)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  E>elaware  'Mr.  Boocs), 
the  Senator  fi-om  Massachusetts  iMr. 
Brooke >,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  'Mr. 
Dole*,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr. 
Goldwater  ) .  the  Senator  from  New  York 
Mr  Javits).  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois 'Mr.  Smith)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  iMr.  Dom- 
iNicKi,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
Percy)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  '  Mr. 
Saxbe)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  'Mr. 
Aiken  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  <  Mr. 
Pong),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr. 
Jordan)  .  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
iMr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia 'Mr.  Murphy >,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  'Mr.  Tower)  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed  to 
request  the  attendance  of  absent  Sena- 
tors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names : 

Allen  Gravel  Pastore 

Anderson  Gurney  I>roxmlre 

Baker  Harris  RlbicofT 

Bayh  Hart  Russell 

Bennett  Hatfield  Schwelker 

Bible  Holland  Scott 

Byrd,  Va.  Holllngs  Smith.  Maine 

Cannon  Jordan,  N  C.  Spong 

Case  McCarthy  Stcnnls 

Church  McClellan  Stevens 

Cotton  McGovern  Symington 

Curtis  Mclntyre  'Talmadge 

Dodd  MlUer  Thurmond 

Eastland  Mondale  Tydlngs 

EUender  Mundt  Williams.  Del. 

Ervln  Mufikle  Yarborough 

Pannln  Nelson  Young.  N  Dak. 

Goodell  Packwood  Young,  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
ScHWEiKER  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  tHc 
pending  question  is:  Is  it  the  judgment 
of  the  Senate  that  this  point  of  order  is 
well  taken? 

This  point  of  order  raises  a  constitu- 
tional question  on  which  the  Chair  Is 
not  authorized  to  rule.  Under  the  uni- 
form precedents  of  the  Senate,  the 
Chair  submits  all  constitutional  ques- 


tions to  the  Senate  for  decision,  which 
are  debatable  and  decided  by  a  majority 
vote. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  and  Mr.  HOLLAND 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  ready  to  vote  on 
this  matter  at  any  time.  Let  us  vote. 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  DAY— 1969 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today 
has  been  set  aside  by  many  States  and 
a  number  of  organizations  as  American 
Indian  Day.  It  provides  us  with  an  op- 
portunity to  reflect  on  the  important 
contributions  of  the  American  Indian 
to  our  society  and  pay  tribute  to  the 
many  accomplishments  and  rich  heri- 
tage of  the  "first  Americans." 

Contrary'  to  popular  folklore,  the 
American  Indian  is  no  longer  the  "van- 
i-shing  American."  There  are  now  ap- 
proximately 700.000  American  Indians 
in  the  United  States,  and  they  are  the 
fastest-growing  ethnic  group  in  the  Na- 
tion. If  we  were  to  count  all  of  the  people 
with  knowm  Indian  forebears,  we  could 
take  pride  in  an  "Indian  population"  of 
over  10,000,000.  Despite  tremendous 
odds  and  many  misguided  attempts  by 
the  dominant  society  to  assimilate  all 
Indians  into  the  "mainstream,"  viable 
Indian  commimltles  can  still  be  found 
in  every  State  of  the  Union,  in  some 
cases  fighting  for  sur\'ival,  in  other  cases 
intact  and  flourishing.  Despite  the  pres- 
sure to  assimilate,  the  American  Indian 
has  retained  much  of  his  social  and  cul- 
tural identity.  Nearly  300  Indian  lan- 
guages and  dialects  are  still  spoken  in 
this  country,  and  at  least  45  of  these  lan- 
guages are  spoken  by  more  than  1,000 
Indians.  At  least  50  percent  of  the  In- 
dian children  of  school  age  still  speak 
their  native  language  at  home  and  in 
their  communities. 

The  oldest  continually  inhabited  com- 
munity on  the  North  American  conti- 
nent exists  on  the  Hopi  Reservation  in 
Arizona.  Old  Oraibi's  original  inhabi- 
tants date  back  to  500  years  before  the 
first  discovery  of  America  by  European 
explorers.  It  is  a  thriving  Indian  com- 
munity today,  and  shows  everj-  sign  of 
continuing  on  for  centuries  to  come. 

From  everj-  point  of  view,  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  is  the  most  unique  of  all  of 
our  citizens.  He  entered  the  New  World 
over  25,000  years  ago.  Based  on  our  pres- 
ent knowledge,  he  had  populated  all  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  with  an  ex- 
traordlnarj'  diversity  of  cultural  groups, 
reaching  the  southern  extreme  of  South 
America,  more  than  10,000  years  ago. 
Prom  the  ver>'  first  day  of  his  arrival, 
the  American  Indian  was  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  adapting  himself  to 
a  new  and  frequently  hostile  environ- 
ment and  supporting  himself  under 
these  conditions.  How  this  was  accom- 
plished has  considerable  relevance  to 
our  present  Government  policies,  for  the 
American  Indian  has  demonstrated  an 


extraordinary  capacity  for  survival, 
adaptation,  and  change.  Yet  we  tend  to 
see  Indian  communities  as  static  mu- 
seum pieces,  archaic  anachronisms  in 
our  technological  society,  something  for 
tourists  to  stare  at  and  take  pictures  of, 
and  as  "Indian  problems"  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  solve. 

Why  IS  it  that  we  only  see  poverty  but 
fail  to  understand  the  wealth  of  a  i>eo- 
ple  who  are  still  atuned  to  the  beauty 
of  nature  and  feel  a  rapport  and  spiritual 
attachment  to  the  land  they  Inhabit? 

Why  is  it  we  only  see  the  uncleanliness 
of  a  dirt  fioor  hogan  but  never  the 
warmth  or  richness  of  the  human  rela- 
tionships In  an  extended  family? 

Why  is  it  we  observe  only  the  lack  of 
material  possessions  which  we  prize  so 
highly  and  fail  to  understand  the  sense 
of  loyalty  and  generosity  that  i>ermits  an 
Indian  community  to  survive  on  so  ver>' 
Jittle? 

Why  is  it  we  see  only  an  overcrowded 
Indian  home,  when  we  could  observe  the 
presence  of  grandparents  who  are  still 
revered  and  have  an  important  role  to 
play  in  the  raising  of  children? 

Why  is  it  we  see  only  Idleness  and  de- 
spair while  we  fail  to  understand  a  fierce 
sense  of  individual  pride  and  a  strong 
expression  of  autonomy  and  freedom? 

Indeed,  we  have  much  to  learn  from 
the  American  Indian  and  his  cultural 
differences — an  interest  In  people  rather 
than  things,  a  strong  feeling  of  belonging. 
of  a  need  to  share  with  others,  of  dignity 
in  harsh  circumstances,  of  a  love  for  na- 
ture which  is  not  exploitative,  and  of 
measuring  a  man  not  by  what  he  has  or 
looks  like  or  says,  but  by  what  he  is.  These 
values  which  we  are  so  often  blind  to, 
make  middle-class  America  look  cul- 
turally deprived. 

Perhaps  we  should  begin  by  assessing 
how  much  the  American  Indian  has  con- 
tributed to  our  society.  It  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary* on  our  present  state  of  affairs 
to  find  out  that  a  thorough  study  of  the 
impact  of  Indian  cultures  on  American 
society  is  yet  to  be  written.  The  material 
and  institutional  impact  of  Indian  cul- 
ture remains  inadequately  understood 
and  largely  imderestimated. 

Much  of  the  impact  of  Indian  cultures 
has  blended  into  our  natural  environ- 
ment and  is  simply  taken  for  granted. 
More  than  half  of  our  states  have  Indian 
names,  as  do  thousands  of  cities,  towns, 
rivers,  lakes  and  mountains.  Americans 
meet  in  a  caucus,  run  the  gauntlet,  smoke 
the  peace  pipe,  hold  pow  wows  and  bury 
the  hatchet.  Settlers  trekking  westward 
followed  Indian  trails,  which  have  been 
developed  into  much  of  our  present  sys- 
tem of  national  highways.  In  many  subtle 
ways.  Indian  cultures  have  strongly  in- 
fluenced our  national  character — our 
love  of  athletics,  our  national  worship  of 
sun.  air.  and  water,  and  the  flowering  of 
the  Boy  Scout  movement. 

The  changes  that  American  Indians 
wrought  in  the  life  of  our  pioneers  were 
far  more  impressive  and  less  destructive 
than  any  changes  white  teachers  have 
yet  brought  to  Indian  life.  The  early 
colonists  learned  from  the  Indian  how 
to  hunt,  how  to  farm,  and  ultimately  how 
to  survive  in  the  New  World.  In  less  than 
a  century,  more  than  50  new  foods  had 
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been  carried  back  to  the  Old  World,  in- 
cluding maize,  potatoes,  piompkins,  tur- 
key, squash,  and  various  kinds  of  beans 
These  agricultural  products  had  a  tre- 
mendous impact  on  the  European  and 
eventually  on  the  world  economy.  Pota- 
toes and  maize  now  rank  second  and 
third  in  total   tonnage  of   the  world's 
crops.  Considerably  more  than  half  of  our 
national   farm   produce   today   consists 
of  plants  domesticated  by  Indian  bot- 
anists long  before  Columbus  landed.  And 
it  was  not  only  the  agricultural  prod- 
ucts that  the  American  Indian  gave  to 
the   white   settlers— but   also    the   pro- 
cedures for  planting,  irrigation,  fertili- 
zation, cultivation,  storage,  and  utUiza- 
tion.  This  in  itself  was  an  enormous  con- 
tribution and  one  which  meant  survival 
for  the  white  man  in  the  New  World  But 
this  is  only  part  of  our  indebtedness. 

In  medicine,  as  in  the  production  of 
food  and  textiles,  the  conventional  pic- 
ture of  the  Indian  as  an  ignorant  savage 
is  far  removed  from  the  truth.  Cocaine 
quinine,  novocain,  witch  hazel,  and  many 
other  <irugs  were  developed  and  used  by 
the  ladian  before  Columbus  landed  In 
the  400  years  that  physicians  and  bota- 
nists have  been  examining  and  analyz- 
ing the  flora  of  America,  they  have  not 
yet  discovered  a  medicinal  herb  unknown 
to  the  Indians. 

The  social  significance  of  such  material 
contributions  is  impressive,  but  the  In- 
dian gave  more  in  the  realm  of  the  in- 
tangible. The  distinctive  political  ideals 
of  young  America  owed  much  to  a  rich 
Indian  democratic  tradition— a  debt 
often  recognized  by  statements  of  our 
leadmg  colonists.  The  pattern  of  States 
withm  a  State  that  we  call  federalism 
the  habit  of  treating  chiefs  as  servant^ 
Of  the  people  instead  of  masters,  the  in- 
sistence that  the  community  must  re- 
spect the  diversity  of  men  and  their 
dreams— all  these  things  were  part  of 
the  American  way  of  life  before  1492 

Franklin  carried  his  admiration  for  the 
Iroquois  Confederacy  to  the  Albany  Con- 
gress, and  Jefferson  made  numerous  ref- 
erences to  the  freedom  and  democracy 
of  Indian  society  which  achieved  the 
maximum  degree  of  order  with  the  mini- 
mum degree  of  coercion.  The  late  FeUx 
Cohen,  noted  legal  scholar  and  Indian 
authority,  remarked : 

Those  accustomed  to  the  histories  of  the 
conqueror  wUI  hardly  be  convinced,  though 
example  be  piled  on  example,  that  American 
democracy,  freedom,  and  tolerance  are  more 
American  than  European,  and  have  deep 
aboriginal  roots  in  our  land. 


I 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples 
of  adaptation  and  accomplishment  by 

fu\  .^^"^  ^"^^  ^  *^^  United  States  is 
that  of  the  Cherokee.  Anyone  who  doubts 
the  capacity  of  Indian  communities  for 
constructive  change  and  self-determina- 
tion should  take  cognizance  of  this  ac- 
complishment. 

u  l^J^^^-  ^^^  Cherokee  Nation  estab- 
lished a  government  of  laws  They 
adopted  a  constitution,  patterned  after 
that  of  the  United  States,  which  pro- 
vided for  courts,  representation,  and 
jury  trials.  Their  constitution  gave  the 
national  council  authority  to  remove  the 
pnncipal  chief  for  disabihty  and  gave 
thevote  to  all  those  over  18  years  of  age 
They  divided  their  nation  into  eight 


districts,  and  each  district  was  entitled 
to   send    four   representatives   to   New 
Echota.  the  capital  of  the  nation    The 
national    committee    and    the    national 
council  served  as  an  upper  and  lower 
house  whose  members  were  elected  by 
their  constituents.  Each  district  had  a 
judge,  a  marshal,  and  a  council  house 
where  meetings  were  held  twice  a  year 
Laws  were  passed  for  the  collection  of 
taxes  and  debts,  for  repairs  on  roads,  for 
licenses   to   white   persons   engaged   in 
farming  or  other  businesses  in  the  na- 
tion, for  the  support  of  schools,  and  for 
the  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic.  The 
system  compared  favorably  with  that  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  any  State 
government    then    existent.    After    the 
Cherokee  institutions  were  destroyed  and 
they    were    forcefully     removed     from 
Georgia  and  resettled  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, another  national  convention  was 
called,  and  a  new  constitution  adopted. 
The  institutions  were  reestablished  and 
flourished    until    Oklahoma    became    a 
State    in    1906    when    they    were    again 
abolished. 

Equally  as  remarkable  was  the  devel- 
opment of  an  extensive  educational  sys- 
tem of  high  quality  and  accomplishment. 
Funded  largely  by  moneys  received  from 
the  Federal  Government  as  a  result  of 
ceding  large  tracts  of  land  in  1819,  1828 
1835,  and  1866,  the  school  system  flour- 
ished until  1903  when  it  was  taken  over 
by  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  Cherokee  Nation  Invested 
up  to  50  percent  of  its  annual  budget  in 
operating  its  school  system. 

Two  things  were  provided  for  in  the 
treaty  of  1828  which  had  tremendous  im- 
plications  for   the   development   of   the 
Cherokee  school  system  and  are  unique 
in  the  history  of  Indian  education  in  this 
country.  The  treaty  provided  $500  for  the 
use  of  George  Guess,  better  known  as 
Sequoyeh  or  the  inventor  of  the  Chero- 
kee alphabet  and  syllabary.  In  addition. 
$1,000  was  provided  for  the  purchase  of 
a  printing  press.  The  remarkable  con- 
sequences of  these  two  provisions  was 
that  the  Cherokees  were  90  percent  lit- 
erate in  their  native  language  in  a  period 
of  several  years  and  in  the  late  1880's 
had  a  much  higher  English  literacy  level 
than  the  white  population  of  either  Tex- 
as or  Arkansas.  Until  the  late  1890's.  both 
the  Cherokee  and  Choctaw  Nations  op- 
erated very  extensive  and  highly  success- 
ful school  systems— well  over  200  schools 
and  academies — sending  numerous  grad- 
uates  to  enter  eastern   colleges.   These 
school  systems,  until  they  were  abolished 
in    1906,   were   clearly   the  finest   west 
of  the  Mississippi. 

In  addition  the  Cherokee  published  a 
bilingual  newspaper  beginning  in  1828 
and  continuing  until  1903.  The  paper  was 
originally  called  the  Cherokee  Phoenix. 
The  name  had  been  carefully  chosen  to 
symbolize  that  day  when  according  to  the 
first  editor. 

All  Indian  tribes  of  America  should  arise 
Phocnlx-lllce.  from  their  ashes,  and  when  the 
terms  "Indian  deprivation.'  war  whoop  •' 
■scalping  knUe."  and  the  like,  shall  become 
obsolete  and  forever  be  buried  deep  under 
the  ground. 

Unfortunately,  as  one  surveys  the  pres- 
ent status  of  the  American  Indian,  we 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  Federal  Gov- 


ermnent  policy  enlightened  enough  to 
foster  the  regeneration  of  Indian  cm 
munities.     the    elimination     of    Indian 
poverty,  or  a  citizenry  well  enough  in 
formed  to  set  aside  the  stereotj^es  inn 
prejudices  of  the  past.  ^ 

For  example,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Education  visited  the  Cherokee 
in  east  Oklahoma  in  February  of  1968 
We  found  family  after  family  with  tn 
nual  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000.  In  Adair 
County,  which  has  the  largest  Indian 
population,  we  found  90  percent  of  the 
Cherokee  families  living  on  welfare  in 
Mccurtain  County,  which  has  the  lare 
est  Choctaw  Indian  population,  we  found 
99  percent  of  the  families  living  below 
the  poverty  line. 

In   subcommittee   hearings,   we   were 
told  that  the  dropout  rate  of  Cherokee 
Indian  children  in  public  schools  was 
running  as  high  as  75  percent  We  were 
informed  that  the  median  number  of 
school  years  completed  by  adult  Chero- 
kees wa.s  5.5  and  that  40  percent  of  the 
adult  Cherokees  were  functionallv  ijlit- 
erate  in  English.  Contrasted  with  the 
magnilicant  self-generated  accomplish- 
ments   of    the    previous    century     the 
Cherokee  have  sufifered  a  severe  decline 
This  example  does  not  stand  by  itself 
It  is  in  fact  typical  of  the  poverty  and 
educational  failure  that  can  be  found  in 
todian  communities  across  the  country 
The  national  statistics  are  well  known 
and  need  not  be  repeated,  but  their  in^- 
plications  are  clear— the  "first  Ameri- 
can"  is  the  "last  American"  todav  in 
terms  of  housing,  health,  income  educa- 
tion and  an  equal  opportunity  to  share 
m  the  material  wealth  of  our  Nation  My 
brother,    the    late    Senator    Robert    F 
Kennedy,    has    called    this    a    national 
tragedy  and  a  national  disgrace.  Clearly 
It  can  no  longer  be  tolerated  bv  the 
wealthiest  nation  in  the  history  of  th" 
world,  and  the  one  most  deeplv  devoted 
to    cultural    pluralism    and    individual 
freedom.  Where  have  we  failed? 

The  essential  failure.  I  believe  has 
been  a  failure  of  national  policv 
Through  all  of  our  history,  states  as  well 
as  the  Federal  Government  have  been 
frustrated  with  respect  to  solving  the 
problems  of  the  American  Indians  We 
have  vacillated  between :  First,  the  policv 
of  star\-ing  the  Indians  into  throwing  in 
the  sponge  and  "getting  lost"  in  the  gen- 
eral population:  and  second  a  "kinder- 
policy  of  helping  them  to  get  themselves 
ready  to  leave  Indian  ways  and  get  lost 
in  the  general  population. 

In  either  case,  they  would  then  be  off 
our  consciences  and  finally  out  of  our 
pocketbooks.  Both  policies  have  failed. 

It  is  a  challenge  which  has  never  been 
met  in  the  United  States  to  help  the 
Indians  to  adjust  economically  and 
sociaUy  to  American  life,  so  that  they 
actually  become  financially  independent. 
We  cannot  begin  to  solve  the  problem 
unless  we  first  recognize  that  Indians 
have  a  right  to  make  this  adjustment  as 
Indians.  What  folly  it  has  been  to  de- 
mand that  Indians  cooperate  in  plans  for 
making  them  something  ether  than  they 
want  to  be.  What  an  interesting  experi- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  once  the  block 
is  removed,  to  develop  with  them  wars 
toward  that  greatest  freedom  which 
comes  with  economic  independencs. 


The  present  policy,  aimed  at  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  Indians,  is  a  double- 
edged  sword.  On  the  one  side  there  is  a 
nauseating  paternalism.  Indians  get  help 
from  the  Government  because,  since  we 
destroyed  their  means  of  livelihood,  they 
need  it;  and  it  is  our  moral  obhgation  to 
continue  this  help  until  we  and  they  are 
wise  enough  to  make  them  once  again 
independent.  But  meanwhile,  the  Indian 
Bureau,  like  any  overprotectlve  parent, 
demands  that  the  Indians  manage  their 
own  affairs;  but,  on  the  grounds  that 
they  do  not  know  how,  never  lets  them 
tr>"  and  becomes  sure  more  than  ever 
that  they  are  incompetent  to  do  so.  They 
say.  in  effect,  that  as  long  as  we  pay  the 
bills,  we  shall  manage  your  communities. 
If  you  think  you  are  competent  to  man- 
age your  own  affairs,  then  cut  yourselves 
off  from  the  financial  assistance  as  well. 
Money  to  live  on,  or  freedom ;  you  cannot 
have  both,  so  take  your  choice. 

We  need  an  entirely  new  approach.  We 
need  to  sepwirate  the  two  problems  of  the 
money  which  the  Indians  need  for  their 
community  services  from  the  way  the 
money  is  used. 

Nobody  should  ever  again  Interpret  our 
policy  as  one  which  is  importantly  in- 
fluenced by  a  desire  to  save  money  to  the 
detriment  of  Indians  and  in  violation  of 
our  traditional  and  moral  obligations.  It 
ha.s  been  and  should  be  our  policy  to 
make  it  unnecessary-  to  provide  special 
services,  hence  to  make  Indians  inde- 
pendent. But  until  this  is  accomplished, 
the  money  should  be  provided  because  it 
is  needed  and  because  it  is  right.  But  this 
money  should  be  spent  by  the  Indians. 
for  themselves,  rather  than  for  the  In- 
dians by  bureaucrats. 

Throughout  the  1960's  we  have  been 
groping  toward  a  more  enlightened  na- 
tional policy,  but  the  result  can  be  meas- 
ured largely  in  terms  of  words  not 
action.  Numerous  studies,  task  force  re- 
ports, and  commissions  have  come  forth 
with  their  -final  solution"  for  the  Indian 
problem,  but  the  crucial  ingredient  that 
has  always  been  missing  is  Indians 
speaking  for  themselves  about  what  is 
wrong,  what  they  want  and  need,  and 
what  our  policy  should  be.  On  numerous 
occasions,  the  Federal  Government  has 
suffered  the  embarrassment  of  putting 
forward  grand  schemes  to  solve  the  In- 
dians problems  without  really  permit- 
ting the  Indian  to  determine  these  pol- 
icies and  programs  for  himself.  This  is 
not  only  a  hypocritical  national  charade 
which  breeds  csmicism  and  frustration 
on  both  sides  but  also,  more  impwrtant, 
a  perpetuation  of  our  accimiulative 
failures. 

The  question  that  needs  to  be  an- 
swered is  whether  or  not  this  Nation  has 
reached  a  sufficient  stage  of  maturity 
and  self-awareness  to  recognize  its  fail- 
ure and  to  call  upon  a  strength  of  in- 
tellect, conscience,  and  vision,  to  permit 
the  prophecy  of  the  Cherokee  Phoenix  to 
come  true. 


FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT  OF  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iS.  2917)  to  improve  the 
health  and  safety  conditions  of  persons 
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working  in  the  coal  mining  industry  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  address  a  question  to  the 
acting  majority  leader.  Is  it  the  intention 
of  the  acting  majority  leader  to  allow  a 
vote  to  take  place  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  come  to  a  vote,  as  at  other 
times,  in  accordance  with  its  procedures 
and  according  to  its  rules.  This  matter  is 
now  open  for  debate  and  discussion 
which,  under  the  rules,  may  be  unlim- 
ited. The  position  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  understood.  We 
are  trying  to  work  out  an  agreement.  The 
solution  is  not  yet  clear.  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  may  wish  to  speak 
on  the  matter,  and  they  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
express  the  opinion  of  one  Senator,  I 
think  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  to 
have  a  bare  quorum  of  51  Senators  pass 
on  a  point  of  order  addressed  to  a  con- 
stitutional question  which,  as  I  under- 
stand from  the  Parliamentarian,  differs 
in  some  degree  from  any  such  question 
that  has  been  offered  heretofore. 

Without  expressing  any  commitment 
one  way  or  another,  after  reading 
section  502  of  the  pending  measure,  it 
seems  to  me  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  point  of  order  is  well  taken  de- 
pends entirely  on  whether  the  assess- 
ment mentioned  in  that  section  is  a  tax 
and  is  a  revenue  measure  as  defined  by 
the  Constitution.  Surely,  that  is  a  niat- 
ter  of  sufficient  importance  that  it  should 
be  addressed  to  the  consciences  of  the 
full  Senate,  or  as  near  a  full  Senate  as 
could  be  here  at  a  regular  session,  and 
not  on  a  late  Friday  afternoon. 

I  would  hope  that  there  would  be  no 
intent  to  have  a  vote  this  afternoon,  and 
if  necessary  and  if  there  are  other  Sen- 
ators who  would  like  to  debate  this  mat- 
ter, the  Senate  would  give  permission  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  to  withdraw 
his  point  of  order  and  renew  it  Monday, 
when  the  Senate  will  be  In  session  with  a 
substantially  full  membership  here.  I 
would  very  much  dislike  to  see  this  point 
of  order  decided  by  a  bare  quorum  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  which  I  in- 
tend to  offer  for  myself,  my  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Byrd),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  tMr.  Wil- 
LUMS) .  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough). 

It  would  be  an  amendment— possibly 
it  may  be  offered — to  S.  2917.  aimed  at 
the  problem  of  providing  benefits  to  coal 
miners,  together  with  their  dependents, 
who  are  totally  disabled  from  compli- 
cated pneumoconiosis — black  lung — re- 
sulting from  their  employment  in  the 
coal  mines,  and  who  are  no  longer  gain- 
fully employed. 

It  does  not  apply  to  active  coal  miners. 
It  provides  temporary  disability  benefits 
for  these  inactive  coal  miners  and  their 
dependents.  It  is  aimed  at  an  emergency 
situation  since  present  State  laws  do  not 
provide  these  benefits.  This  temporary 
measure  would  utilize  half  of  the  funds 
which  woud  be  received  in  the  trust  fund 


intended  to  be  established  under  this  bill, 
as  well  as  direct  appropriations  for  mak- 
ing grants  to  the  States  to  pay  benefits 
in  accordance  with  standards  to  t>e  estab- 
lished with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  At  the  same  time, 
I  stress,  the  proposed  amendment  recog- 
nizes that  more  information  is  needed  on 
this  problem  of  disability  from  compli- 
cated pneumoconiosis,  and  it  would  di- 
rect that  a  study  to  be  completed  in  a 
year,  thereby  enabling  the  Congress  to 
review  the  entire  matter  and  to  consider 
alternative  methods  or  other  approach 
options. 

This  interim  proposal  also  would  en- 
able the  States  to  act  during  the  interim 
period  to  develop  their  own  programs 
along  conventional  lines  for  providing 
compensation,  both  relating  to  active  and 
inactive  miners. 

The  amount  of  the  benefits  would  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  a  formula 
described  in  the  amendment  proposal.  It 
would  establish  benefits  for  a  totally 
disabled  miner  at  50  percent  of  the  mini- 
mum amount  payable  to  a  Federal  em- 
ployee at  a  G-2  level  under  the  Federal 
Employment  Compensation  Act.  This 
benefit  would  be  increased  percentage- 
wise depending  on  the  number  of  depend- 
ents. In  addition,  it  would  provide  a 
similar  benefit  to  the  widow  and  children 
of  such  a  miner. 

Mr.  President,  the  Record  will  dis- 
close that  yesterday,  my  able  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Byrd)  discussed 
these  problems  of  compensation.  They 
are  very  real  problems.  We  have  a  bill 
which  we  have  jointly  sponsored.  S  1716 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  March  27, 
1969. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  There  has  been  a 
continuing  dialog  on  this  very  impor- 
tant subject  of  crippling  black  lung  dis- 
ease which  has  afHicted  many  of  the  coal 
miners  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Can  we  do  something  on  an  interim 
basis?  On  a  more  permanent  bsisis? 
These  are  matters  of  real  concern. 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee's bill,  as  we  understand  it,  ap- 
proaches this  matter,  and  what  we  are 
doing  and  what  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives does  will,  of  course,  be  a  mat- 
ter for  conference  on  the  mine  health 
and  safety  legislation. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  authored  by  those 
of  us  who  have  joined  in  its  sponsorship 
is  one  that  may  or  may  not  be  considered 
formally  in  the  Senate,  but  it  is  one  that 
we  think  should  be  made  part  of  the 
Record.  It  can  thus  be  studied  by  our 
colleagues  who,  we  believe,  are  intensely 
interested  in  this  subject  matter,  includ- 
ing, as  it  does,  not  only  health  and  safety 
but  the  compensation  of  needy  miners  not 
now  active  who  have  contracted  black 
lung  disease. 

I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  position 
taken  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Florida  'Mr.  Holland)  that  this 
pending  business  is.  of  course,  a  com- 
plicated measure.  He  has  not  used  that 
exact  language,  but  now  a  constitutional 
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point  is  raised  concerning  the  research 
trust  fund  financing  feature  of  S.  2917 
There  are  Senators  who,  I  know,  will  wish 
to  be  present  as  we  discuss  that  matter 
and  as  we  discuss  the  matter  of  compen- 
sation in  one  form  or  another,  and  the 
approach  that  we  shall  take  to  it.  I  think 
that  the  Senate,  in  the  final  analysis,  will 
commit  itself  to  what  I  believe  will  be 
well -reasoned  legislation  on  the  overall 
subject  of  mine  health  and  safety,  and 
compensation  possibilities  for  the  suf- 
ferers of  respiratory  disease  occupation- 
ally  associated. 

I  am  now  associated  with  two  potential 
approaches  to  the  compensation  area  of 
consideration.  I  placed  another  proposal 
at  the  desk  earlier.  So  we  will  have  at 
least  two,  and  possibly  other,  amend- 
ments on  the  issue  to  study  ard  choose 
between.  I  believe  it  is  good  that  we  have 
alternatives  to  consider  and  choose  be- 
tween. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  any  legisla- 
tion we  pass  must  be  realistic  and  work- 
able, but  legislation  which  will  come  to 
«rip»with  the  problems  of  the  health  and 
safety- of  our  miners.  Although  I  have 
never  felt  we  should  legislate  under  what 
one  might  call  the  heat  of  emotion,  there 
are  elements  of  compassion  which  surely 
will  enter  into  the  feelings  of  Senators 
who  are  attempting  to  cope  with  this  very 
compelling  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  respond  to  the  inquiry  earlier  of  the 
distmguished  Senator  from  Florida  <  Mr. 
Holland  )  about  whether  a  vote  will  take 
place  this  afternoon. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  have  any  vote 
this  afternoon.  It  is  the  present  inten- 
tion of  the  leadership,  after  such  time  as 
Senators  desire,  for  any  other  additional 
speeches  or  entries  into  the  Record  to 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment; and  under  the  previous  order  we 
will  meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  At  that  time,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  floor  manager  of  the 
bill  and  the  leadership,  and  those  who 
have  amendments,  it  may  be  that 
unanimous-consent  request  can  be  pro- 
pounded. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  A  Senator  with  a  special 
interest  in  this  matter  finds  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  be  here  on  Monday,  when  the 
matter  would  be  brought  up.  There  has 
been  some  discussion  that  there  might  be 
a  possibUity  of  laying  the  point  of  order 
aside  temporarily  and  having  it  be  the 
pending  business  on  Tuesdav.  and  that 
we  might  proceed  to  consider  some  other 
amendment  or  amendments  in  the  in- 
terim. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr 
Cooper.  .  for  example,  has  an  Amend- 
ment that  he  would  like  to  offer  If  that 
would  be  convenient  to  all  Senators,  that 
would  be  a  way  of  cooperating  with  the 
Senator  in  question.  Obviously   if  there 
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is  any  objection  or  inconvenience  to  any- 
one else,  of  course,  we  would  not  be  able 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  have  tried  at 
times  in  the  past,  to  make  such  adjust- 
ments and  accommodations  in  situations 
of  this  nature.  Given  the  present  circum- 
stances, however,  I  think  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult at  this  time  to  get  an  agreement 
for  a  specified  time.  I  think  this  may  be 
a  close,  difficult  question  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  has  raised.  We  will 
have  to  move  for  adjournment  when  no 
other  Senator  desires  to  .speak,  and  leave 
this  unfinished  business  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning  hour  on  Monday 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  yield,  for  clari- 
fication? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  Can  any  indication  be  given 
to  us  as  to  when  the  first  vote  might  come 
on  Monday? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No,  we  could  not  give 
any  assurance  on  that. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  I  understand  it— 
and  I  should  like  to  be  confirmed  on  this 
point,  or  corrected— the  point  of  order  is 
debatable,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  we  do  not  know 
how  long  that  debate  will  require 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

MINE    SAFETY LONG    OVERDUE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President  it 
is  only  recently  that  the  phrase  'black 
lung  •  has  become  a  household  word  in 
America.  But  the  killing  and  maiming  of 
coal  miners  underground  is  as  ancient 
as  coal  mining.  We  in  the  United  States 
have  lived  with  it  for  generations.  Coal 
miners  and  their  families  live  with  the 
prospects  of  injury,  disability,  and  death 
ever>'  day  of  their  lives. 

I  em  proud,  as  we  all  must  be,  to  be 
able  to  rise  in  support  of  S.  2917  the 
coal  mine  health  and  safety  bill,  which 
offers  the  promise  of  healthy  mines  and 
safe  mines  to  our  Nation's  coal  miners 

The  bill.  S.  2917.  not  only  provides  for 
the  health  and  safety  needs  of  today  it 
establishes  an  administrative  framew'ork 
for  assurmg  continued  improvement  of 
conditions  and  practices  in  order  to  as- 
sure that  the  miners  can  work  their  en- 
tire adult  lives  without  the  ever-present 
fears  of  mine  hazards.  For,  today  the  bill 
promulgates  interim  health  and  safety 
standards.  As  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Williams  I  has  indicated  these 
standards  do  not  provide  complete  pro- 
tection against  health  and  safety  haz- 
ards, although  they  do  provide  new  and 
significantly  improved  measures  to  com- 
bat death  and  injury.  Because  of  the  in- 
explicable failure  of  both  the  industry 
and  Government  over  the  years  to  take 
all  necessary  steps  to  apply  existing  tech- 
nology to  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
industry,  and  to  develop  its  technology 
to  overcome  the  hazards,  a  comprehen- 
sive and  costly  research  program  must  be 
undertaken.    The    legislation    mandates 
that  this  be  done,  and  that  it  be  done 
without     delay.      Furthermore      those 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
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law  are  directed  to  promulgate  as  earlv 
as  possible  improved  standards  so  that 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  miners  can 
be  insured. 

I  know  that  the  members  of  the  Com 
mittee   on   Labor   and    Pubhc   Welfare 
whether  from  coal-producing  states  or 
otherwise,  have  labored  tirelessly  in  or 
der  to  present  to  the  Senate  the  most 
effective  possible  legislation.  I  know  tha 
the  members  of  the  committee  who  are 
from    coal-producing    States,    lent    the 
guidance  of  their  special  knowledge  to 
their  colleagues,  and  thus  enabled  the 
committee  to  report  out  a  workable  piece 
of  legislation. 

I  know  that  my  coUeague  from  New 
Jersey,  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams 
has  devoted  endless  hours,  days  and 
weeks;  first,  to  the  preparation  o'f  this 
complicated  legislation,  and  then  to  the 
painstaking  chore  of  guiding  it  to  the 
Senate  floor. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  here  the  re- 
sults of  his  work.  They  consist  of  five 
volumes  of  hearings  on  this  matter  five 
separate  parts,  to  complete  the  hearine^ 
on   this  important  bill.  His  leadership 
as  chairman  of  the  Labor  Subcommittee 
as  chief  sponsor,  and  as  floor  manager  of 
this  legislation,  has  been  most  effective 
Although  Senator  Williams  is  not  from 
a  coal-producing  State,  it  has  been  iiis 
guiding   hand   which   has   brought   the 
legislation  through  9  days  of  hearlnos 
and  a  dozen  subcommittee  and  commit- 
tee executive  sessions  to  this  point  of 
being  reported  to  the  Senate  by  a  unan- 
imous rollcall  vote  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr  President,  the  pending  bill  is 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
through  the  great  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  by  a  unani- 
mous rollcall  vote.  And  evei-y  member  of 
both  political  parties  voted  for  it.  I  know- 
that  his  leadership  on  this  bill  will 
prove  as  effective  as  was  his  leadership 
on  the  construction  health  and  safety 
bill  signed  into  law  by  the  President  on 
August  9. 

I  would  also  like  to  note  mv  great 
appreciation  to  the  two  men  who'are  not 
only  ranking  majority  and  minority 
members  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  they  are  also  the  rank- 
ingmembers  of  its  Labor  Subcommittee 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  iMr 
Randolph,  as  ably  as  in  all  legislation, 
but  especially  on  coal  mine  health  and 
safety,  has  brought  to  the  subcommittee 
and  committee  his  special  knowledge  of 
the  ccal  mining  industry  and  of  the  needs 
of  the  miners.  Despite  his  other  major 
responsibilities,  he  has  devoted  endless 
hours  and  days  to  the  goal  of  enacting 
this  legislation  to  benefit  the  miners  and 
the  industry. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  'Mr. 
Javits  I ,  like  the  subcommittee  chairman 
and  like  myself,  is  not  from  a  major 
coal-producing  State.  Yet,  he  has  tire- 
lessly worked  toward  the  drafting  and 
passa.ge  of  the  legislation  to  improve  the 
health  and  safety  of  working  men  He 
has  devoted  himself  to  ensuring  the 
speedy  enactment  of  a  comprehensive 
and  effective  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act. 
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.'Vs  chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee.  I  fully  appreciate 
the  assistance  of  such  able  and  dedicated 
colleagues  without  whose  efforts  the  Sen- 
ate would  not  be  considering  this  legis- 
lation today. 

Mr.  President.  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion and  pay  my  compliments  to  the 
members  of  the  committee.  I  pay  tribute 
to  the  great  dedication  of  the  present 
Pre.stding  Officer,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  «Mr.  Schweiker),  who 
wa.s  present  and  helped  to  make  a 
quorum  everj'  time.  We  were  able  to 
make  quorums  through  the  presence  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  President,  our  work  throughout 
the  course  of  this  difficult  legislation  has 
been.  I  think,  a  tribute  to  the  committee. 
Many  people  had  said  that  due  to  the 
differences  of  opinion,  we  would  not  be 
able  to  report  a  bill.  However,  we  brought 
out  a  comprehensive  bill  that  will  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  this  field  of  safe 
mines  and  safety  for  the  workers.  It  is 
the  most  comprehensive  coal  mine  safety 
legislation  in  the  history  of  our  counti-y. 

.After  days  of  work  in  an  effort  to  re- 
port the  bill,  when  the  chips  were  down 
the  members  of  the  committee  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  voted  for  the  measure. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  present  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  who  worked 
throughout  four  volumes  of  testimony 
and  an  appendix  volume,  in  addition, 
and  was  there  many  days.  We  spent 
many  days,  as  the  Presiding  Officer 
knows,  in  executive  hearings. 

I  extend  my  thanks  to  our  colleagues 
whose  effort  brought  forth  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  considering  today. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILT  JAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  express  my  deep  gratitude  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas  for  his  personal 
references  to  me. 

I  emphasize,  however,  that  the  sub- 
committee has  received  more  than  full 
cooiieration  from  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  our  distinguished  committee 
chairman. 

I  think  the  chairman  of  our  committee. 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  would  agree 
that  the  committee  has  a  broad  range  of 
matters  before  it.  And  as  a  committee, 
working  with  its  subcommittee,  it  has 
been  working  with  full  steam  ahead. 

We  hear  some  comments  from  some 
quarters  that  not  much  is  being  done  in 
Congress.  With  reference  to  the  work  of 
our  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, is  it  the  feeling  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  that  a  great  deal  of  work  is  being 
done  in  the  full  committee  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  country  through  our  respon- 
sibility as  members  of  that  committee? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  who 
thinks  that  not  much  is  being  done.  If 
there  is  someone.  I  wish  he  would  give 
me  his  name,  and  I  will  give  him  a  num- 
ber of  additional  assignments. 

We  have  executive  hearings  scheduled 


2  and  3  weeks  ahead  for  every  day  begin- 
ning next  week.  We  are  going  to  work 
day  after  day  on  the  hearings  in  the 
mornings. 

We  have  been  in  hearings  in  different 
subcommittees.  I  have  not  had  the  infor- 
mation compiled,  but  I  do  not  think  there 
has  been  a  day  for  1  month  that  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
or  some  of  its  subcommittees  have  not 
been  holding  hearings  or  having  execu- 
tive sessions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  like  to  make  public 
complaint  or  lament,  but  I  will  state  the 
fact — and  it  is  a  fact  that  should  be 
known — that  many  times  the  subcom- 
mittee of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
chairman  has  extended  an  invitation  to 
the  responsible  members  of  the  execu- 
tive department  to  come  before  the  sub- 
committee and  state  their  business.  We 
have  been  postponed  and  delayed.  We 
have  been  on  again  and  off  again. 

If  there  is  any  complaint  that  I  have, 
it  is  about  the  failure  of  so  many  of  those 
in  positions  of  responsibility  in  the  ex- 
ecutive department  to  come  before  us 
and  give  us  the  help  we  must  have  on  the 
legislation  i>ending  before  us. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  repeat 
one  more  time  that  more  than  100  bills 
of  substance  are  pending  in  committee. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  commit- 
tees will  stop  their  foot-dragging  and 
report  the  bills. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  that  is  all  I  am  asking  for. 
All  I  am  asking  for  is  their  cooperation. 
I  could  name  the  measures  on  which  we 
have  not  had  cooperation,  if  the  Senator 
desires.  We  do  not  know  where  we  want 
to  go. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
greatest  respect  to  the  Senator.  I  must 
again  p>oint  the  arithmetic  of  the  equa- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  majority  con- 
trols all  committees  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
chairmen  have  often  been  able  to  work 
their  will.  The  majority  control.  And,  of 
course,  that  is  reflected  In  the  fact  that 
whenever  a  committee  wants  to  report  a 
bill,  they  can  do  so.  I  do  want  to  assure 
all  Senators  that  we  Republicans  will  do 
our  duty  by  the  legislation,  and  we  are 
most  anxious  to  cooperate;  and  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  congratulate  the  ma- 
jority for  its  recent  and  belated  spurt  of 
activity. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  think 
we  should  stop  right  there.  I  am  not  the 
leadership. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  do  not  want  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Senator.  I  want  the  Sen- 
ator to  know  it  was  not  critical  of  him. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  not  a  member  of  our  committee. 
Still.  I  do  not  believe  he  complained  to 
me  of  any  inactivity.  We  have  61  educa- 
tion bills  pending.  We  have  had  one  re- 
pon  from  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  out  of  60  pend- 
ing bills.  We  have  submitted  these  bills. 
The  executive  department  has  given  us 


a  report  on  one  bill.  We  have  69  health 
bills.  We  have  had  reports  from  the 
Executive  on  11. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  could  never  be  critical  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
for  his  energy  and  his  activity,  for  his 
effectiveness  in  bringing  out  the  bills; 
and  I  would  urge  him  to  continue  on  his 
usual  effective  course;  and  I  say  again 
we  will  always  be  glad  to  cooperate — we 
in  the  minority. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  will  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
that  we  have  had  a  bipartisan  effort  in 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare in  bringing  the  safety  constniccion 
bill  to  the  floor  and  also  the  mine  safety 
bill.  There  have  not  been  obstructionist 
tactics  in  the  minority,  but  we  had  great 
diligence.  We  had  to  call  the  committees; 
we  had  to  get  the  quorums;  we  had  to 
hold  the  hearings.  While  we  did  have  the 
cooperation  of  the  minority,  we  were  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  able  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  we  were  driv- 
ing forward  all  the  time.  We  have  not 
been  dragging  our  feet. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  indeed  be  in  tlie 
depths  of  misery  were  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  I  to  have  any  disagreement  on 
any  matter. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  He  and  I  served  to- 
gether for  7  years  on  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  I  left  that  committee 
only  because  of  apF>ointment  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  It  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  serve  with  him. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 


LET  US  NOT  AID  THE  ENEMY 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  state- 
ments have  been  made  to  the  press,  and 
on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber  recently, 
that  most  Americans  feel  have  strength- 
ened the  resolve  of  the  enemy — that 
enemy  being  the  Vietcong.  who  are  kill- 
ing American  men  on  the  battlefields  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese Regular  Army  who  are  killing 
American  men  on  the  battlefields  of 
South  Vietnam. 

There  has  been  much  criticism  of 
America's  role  in  seeking  world  stability 
through  efforts  to  establish  stability  in 
Asia.  We  have  heard  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam called,  variously.  "Kennedy's  war.' 
then  "Johnson's  war."  and  now  "Nixon's 
war."  by  some  who  feel  President  Nixon 
is  not  entitled  to  more  than  a  few  months 
to  end  a  war  which  his  predecessors 
could  not  bring  to  a  halt  in  a  number  of 
long  years.  This  sort  of  labeling  has  made 
a  few  people  forget  who  the  enemy  is. 
Our  .soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and  air- 
men are  in  a  war  that  is  verj'  real  to 
them.  And  they  are  in  a  war  with  the 
Army  of  North  Vietnam,  even  though 
there  has  been  no  official  declaration  of 
war  by  the  United  States  on  North  Viet- 
nam, and  no  invasion  of  the  hostile  na- 
tion that  is  supplying  most  of  the  troops 
who  kill  our  men. 

The  many  men  I  have  talked  with  who 
have  been  in  Vietnam  carrying  the  bur- 
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den  of  the  fighting— from  generals  to 
privates— icnow  who  the  enemy  is  They 
know  who  is  committing  the  atrocities  in 
the  murder  of  innocent  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  they  know  who  is  the  invader 
They  know  this  enemy  is  North  Vietnam 
and  that  country's  Communist  agents  in 
South  Vietnam  who  are  called  the  Vlet- 
cong^The  American  men  in  uniform  are 
proud  to  flght  for  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination and  the  right  to   peace  for  the 
South    Vietnamese    people   against    the 
murderers  of  the  North.  None  has  ob- 
jected to  me  about  the  principle  of  Amer- 
ican involvement  in  Vietnam— the  prin- 
ciple to  prove  to  the  Communists  that 
their  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains  will 
not  be  allowed  to  expand  through  use 
of    military     might— that     commimlsm 
win  not  have  the  right  to  advance   by 
means  of  a  purge  by  murder  of  all  who 
stand  in  its  way. 

I  speak  specifically  today  of  the  pro- 
posed Vietnam  Disengagement  Act  of 
1969  In  effect  it  proposes  a  timetable 
for  American  disengagement  in  Viet- 
pn^^'-^^.^f'^,  '^  "*""  the  Communist 

eneirties  that  if  they  will  stubbornly  re- 
fuse lo  negotiate  for  an  end  to  the  blood- 
shed in  Vietnam  until  December  1  1970 
American  forces  will  no  longer  stand  be- 
tween them  and  conquest  of  South  Viet- 

ul"!^  ^'^iww'"  ""^^  solution-annihila- 
tion of  all  those  who  have  opposed  the 
Communists. 

fh^J'^^?-  7-^  T^^omise  of  progress  at 
the  negotiating  table  in  Paris,  if  there 
7Tu  ^°Hf  °^  settlement  through  words 
rather  than  bullets,  this  proposal  has  at 
the  very  least  advised  the  Communist  ne- 
gotiators to  reconsider  any  sort  of  com- 
promise and  to  wait  and  watch  and  hope 
toat  such  a  deadline  for  total  American 
withdrawal  will  be  set. 
The  fighting  men  of  America  who  have 

iir'^il'^'^u^^"*"*'"  ^"d  with  whom 
I  have  talked  have  one  main  and  persist- 
ent objection  to  their  personal  involve- 
ment in  this  war.  "ivoive 

fr.^%  *'^°f  ^  ^^^*«  '^  to  the  sport  of 
f  ootbau.  That  game  cannot  be  won  if  you 
refuse  to  cross  the  50-yard  line.  And  that 
game  also  cannot  be  won  if  you  tell  the 
opposition  at  half-time  that  your  team 
wm  leave  the  field  before  the  final  ^T- 

The  same  is  true  of  telling  North  Viet- 
nam that  America  will  quit  the  war  by 
December  l.  1970.  Such  action  would  tell 
the  enemy  that  they  will  win.  and  it  will 
strengthen  their  will  to  continue 

.ho^?,^  K^^^*?*'"  Disengagement  Act 
should  be  defeated  resoundingly  so  that 
the  enemy  will  not  be  deceived  about 
f^Ttho  5^,^tennination,  so  that  they  will 

S  ^f  u""'^  ^^^^^  's  ^ted,  so  that 
they  will  harbor  no  false  hopes  of  total 
American  withdrawal  and  desertion  of 
the  cause  for  which  so  many  fine  young 
men  have  already  died. 

fh^irf   ^^^^^"^  *h^^  proposal  and  all 
those  like  It  so  that  the  enemy  will  know 
Ttand"         s^atiow  of  a  doubt,  where  we 
We  must  not  aid  the  enemy. 
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Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  4 
o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday.  September  29 
1969.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


I 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate.  September  26.  1969: 

Atomic   Energy   Commission 

Carl  Walske,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Chairman 
Of  the  Military  Liaison  Committee  to  the 
Atomic   Energy   CommlBslon. 

National   Library   or   Medicine 

Jaolc  Malcolm  Layton,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regent*.  National 
Library  of  Medicine.  Public  Health  Service 
ror  a  term  expiring  August  3.  1973.  vice  Dr 
Stewart  G.  Wolf,  Jr.,   term  expired. 


ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL   MONDAY 
SEPTEMBER  29,  1969 

be'SJo  f^S5??T^-  ^'-  P^««ident,  if  there 
De  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  26.   1969: 
General  Accounting  Omci 

Robert  P.  Keller,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Comptroller  General  of  the  United  SUtes 
lor  a  term  of  15  years. 

Renegotiation  Board 
Daniel    Eldred    Rlnehart,   of   Maryland     to 
be  a  member  of  the  Renegotiation  Board. 
Department  or  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment 
Eugene  A.  Gulledge.  of  North  Carolina   to 
iT^K*"   Assistant   secretary   of   Housing   knd 
Urban  Development. 

In  the  Am  Force 

th^!/°'i°^'°^  officers  for  appointment  in 
l^*^  1°''''^  Reserve,  to  the  grade  Indl- 
^TT'  '^'^J^r.V  ^^^  provisions  of  chapter  35  and 
sections  8373  and  8376.  title  10,  of  the  United 
btates  Code: 

To  be  vnajOT  general 

po^.l^o°^°-  •^°*  ^  KUgore,  FV437412.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Brtg.  Gen.  Renin  B.  Moore,  Jr..  PV397579 
Air  Force  Reserve.  •^«"o(», 

Brtg.  Gen.  Gwynn  H.  Robinson.  PV791240 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brtg.  Gen.  John  H.  Stembler.  FV342806 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

7*0  he  brigadier  general 
R^ervJ^""^"  H.  Bauer.  PV857929.  Air  Force 
Re'^ei^e^^'^'"'*   ^'   ""''  ^"^55937.   Air  Force 

Col.  Ralph  G.  Hoxle,  FV650233,  Air  Force 
Reserve.  rvii^c 

Col.  Michael  J.  Jackson,  FV440840  Air 
Force  Reserve.  ' 

Col.  Duncan  N.  P.  Prttchett,  FV1863021  Air 
rorce  Reserve.  ' 

Col.  Robert  W.  Valimont,  PV560437  Air 
Force  Reser\-e. 

Col.  Alfred  Verhulst.  FV697071,  Air  Force 
Reserve.  *-"ii.c 

n  JP^  following  officers  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  In  the  US  Air 
fio^^'  /^^  ^^'^^  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
mil  ?n.'?.''°"^  ^^^8'  ^51.  8363.  and  8392. 
title  10,  of  the  Umted  States  Code: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  George  W.  Edmonds,  FG755898 

California  Air  National  Guard.  ^'°=«»". 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Ralph  W.  Adams,  Sr     FG79'?2T»    ai  = 

bama  Air  National  Guard.        ^°^»3233.  Ala- 

Col.  RoUln  M.  Batten,  Jr.,  PG946592    Ne- 
braska Air  National  Guard.         "'''*«'"'''•  "e- 


Col.    Nowell    O.    Dldear,   PG682941,   Texas 
Air  National  Guard.  ^ 

Col.  WUllam  C.  Smith,  PG796038  T»n 
nessee  Air  National  Guard. 
oJ?J*^-  °*°  James  S.  Cheney,  SSAN  26m)s 
3779FR  «,  be  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
U.S.  Air  Force,  and  appointment  to  the  tern ' 
porary  and  permanent  grade  of  major  ^en 
eral.  under  the  provisions  of  section  8072\nd 
chapter  839,  title  10  of  the  United  '^tat« 
Cod«.  -i«"re 

In  the  .\rmy 
The  US.  Army  Reserve  officers  named 
herein  for  promotion  as  Reserve  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Armv.  under  provl^^loim 
of  title  10,  United  states  Code,  section, 
593(a)  and  3384:  sections 

To  be  major  general 

Brtg.   Gen.  Raymond  E.   Mason.  Jr     SSAV 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  '         ^'" 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col,  Cullen  U.  Gulko,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Transportation  Corps. 

Col.  CJeorge  P  Hamner,  SSAN  423-40-27q'^ 
Corpe  of  Engineers. 

Col.  Russell  T.  LeBlanc,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Col,  Sterling  R,  Ryser,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Military  Intelligence.  ;  ! 

nn.^-LT^^^"*"'^   ^    Wunderllch.  SSAN  S56- 
20- 1 194.  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 

States  officers  named  herein  for  promotion 

as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Arnn 

under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 

Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3385  : 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  K.  Edwards.  SSAN  l>46- 

7*0  be  brigadier  general 
Col.   William    M.    Buclt,   SSAN   XXX-XX-XXXX 
Infantry. 

•„?f' •^'^P'^  ^  Chappell,  Jr.,  SSAN  423-14- 
7175.  Field  Artillery. 

Col.  Austin  C.  Chidester  Jr  SSAN  '22- 
07-3486.  Air  Defense  Artillery. 

Col.  George  H.  Dale.  SSAN  264-05-93''7 
Signal  Corps. 

Col.  James  R.  Duren,  Jr.,  SSAN  421-14- 
o3I7.  Infantry, 

Col.  Joseph  B.  Piatt.  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX  In- 
fantry. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  R.  Goetzman.  SSAN  401- 
18-0821,  Adjutant  Generals  Corps. 

Col.  James  W.  Henderson.  SSAN  250-14- 
8135.  Air  Defense  Artillery. 

Col.  Vernon  B.  McMlUen.  SSAN  284-16- 
9123,  Infantry. 

Col.  WlUlam  R.  Sharp,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armor. 

Col,  John  P,  S.  Sims.  SSAN  42a-01-784H 
Transportation  Corpe. 

Col.  Clarence  A.  WUson.  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Infantry. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Armv 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3392: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Robert  L.  .McCrady,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Infantrj'. 

o^5l°'-  ^"^"d  C.  Menard,  Jr.,  SSAN  153-07- 
2966.  Field  ArtUlery. 

Col.  Carl  F.  Schupp  II,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Field  ArtUlery. 

■The  following-named  officer,  under  the  pro- 

fl^  ZJi^  "^'*  ^°'  '^^'^^  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 30fl6.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance and  responslbUlty  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066.  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  George  Gray  Q-Comior,  021088. 
U.S.  Army. 

The  followlng-named  ofBcers  for  tempo- 
rary  appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
states    fo    the    grade    indicated    under    the 
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provisions  of  title   10.  United  States  Code. 
sections  3442  and  3447: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen,  Robert  Clinton  Taber.  245-60- 
5462,  Army  of  the  United  States  | colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Carmln  Noble,  081-32- 
6780,  Army  of  the  United  States,  colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  James  FYancls  HolUngsworth. 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen  Burnside  Elijah  Huffman,  Jr  , 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  .-^rmy  of  the  United  States 
(colonel.  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Warren  Kennedy  Bennett,  193- 
14-3594,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Fleiley  Guthrie.  125-07- 
6675.  Army  of  the  United  States,  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Edwin  I.  Donley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army  i . 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Matthew  Rlenzl.  577- 
52-4237.  Armv  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig  Gen,  Felix  John  Gerace.  213-38- 
3649.  Army  of  the  United   States    (colonel. 

U.S.  Army ) . 

Brig.  Gen  Thomas  Harwell  Barfleld.  420- 
52-5599,  Army  of  United  States  (colonel, 
US.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  Michael  Flanagan,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Bernard  William  Rogers.  514- 
40-3091.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brtg.  Gen.  Allen  Mitchell  Burdett,  Jr..  245- 
60  8662,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Albert  Broadus  Dillard,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  Logan  Irby,  225-16- 
2940.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  McGowan  Lee,  519-44- 
6126,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S  Army). 

Brtg.  Gen.  John  Daniel  McLaughlin,  551- 
18-9718,  Armv  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S   Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Mayo,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
.^my  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Albert  Hamman  Smith,  Jr..  214- 
10-0349,  Armv  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S  Army), 

Brtg.  Gen.  John  Stephan  Lekson,  283-01- 
0O52.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
US,  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Franklin  Milton  Davis.  Jr  ,  006- 
10-7683.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen,  Leo  Edward  Benade,  326-05- 
4359,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Theodore  Antonelli,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.\Tmy  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brtg.  Gen  William  Bennlson  Pulton,  567- 
05-6670,  Army  of  the  Umted  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brtg.  Gen.  James  George  Kalergls,  029- 
10-0210,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brtg.  Gen.  Erwm  Montgomery  Graham,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
I  colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Harry  Lee  Jones,  Jr..  488-03- 
0071,  Army  of  the  United  States  i  colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brtg.  Gen.  Robert  Paul  Young.  503-10- 
5869.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.   Gen.   John   Joseph   Hennessey.   328- 


18-7044,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen  Darrie  Hewitt  Richards,  081- 
32-6503,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brtg.  Gen.  Howard  Harrison  Cooksey,  227- 
14-4706.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Verne  Lyle  Bowers,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  US. 
Army ) . 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Warren  Cobb.  452-03- 
2798,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) 

Brtg.  Gen  Fred  Kornet.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Harold  Gregory  Moore,  Jr..  401- 
16-2390.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieuten- 
ant colonel,  US.  .Army) . 

Brig.  Oen     George   William    Casey,  028-12- 

0812,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen  Alexander  Russell  Boiling.  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  States 
I  colonel,  U.S.  Army  ) . 

Brtg.  Gen.  William  Love  Starnes,  073-32- 
6353,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Howard  Elder.  Jr.,  229- 
05-3378.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig  Gen.  Joseph  Edward  Plekllk,  023-09- 
0195,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
v-lslons  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  3306: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Leo  Edward  Benade.  326-05- 
4959.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen,  Richard  Logan  Irby,  225-16- 
2940,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brtg.  Gen,  Charles  Carmin  Noble,  081-32- 
6780.  Armv  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Mayo,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army)  . 

Brig.  Gen  Felix  John  Gerace.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army ) . 

Brig.  Gen,  Franklin  Milton  Davis,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States  ( colo- 
nel,   U.S.    Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Samuel  Beatty,  Jr..  224- 
52-3850,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
US  Army). 

Brig.  Gen  Robert  Clinton  Taber.  245-60- 
5462.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Paul  Alfred  Peyerelsen,  475-09- 
8673.  Army  of  the  United ' States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) , 

Brl?.  Gen  Albert  Hamman  Smith,  Jr.,  214- 
10-0349,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Richard  George  Ciccolella,  124- 
12-0800.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US.  Army). 

Brtg.  Gen.  James  Francis  HolUngsworth, 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Wesley  Charles  Franklin,  032-07- 
2940.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U£. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Edwin  I.  Donley.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brtg.  Gen.  William  Warren  Cobb,  452-03- 
2798.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brtg.  Gen.  Edwin  Montgomery  Graham,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 


Brig,  Gen,  Thomas  Harwell  Barfleld,  420- 
52-5599,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brtg.  Gen.  John  Daniel  McLaughlin.  551- 
18-9718,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brtg.  (ien,  Richard  McGowan  Lee,  519-44- 
6126,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.8.  Army). 

Maj  Gen.  Jack  Jennings  Wagstaff,  543-05- 
1815,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Warren  Kennedy  Bennett.  493- 
14-3594,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US   Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Harris  Whltton  HolUs,  248-14- 
9689,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army ) . 

Brig  Gen.  John  Stephan  Lekson,  283-01- 
0052.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
US,  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Albert  Broadus  DUlard 
Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel,  US  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Paul  Toung,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel  US 
Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Francis  Paul  Kolsch,  127-03- 
8627,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel  U  S 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Matthew  Rlenzl  677- 
52-4237.  Army  of  the  Unlt«d  States  ( colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

Maj.   Gen.  Willis  Dale  Crtttenberger    Jr 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  States  '(col- 
onel U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen  Kenneth  Lawson  Johnson  468- 
12-5265.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Donald  Hugh  McGovern  103- 
03-4474,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
US.  Army) . 

Brig,  Gen.  Joseph  Edward  Plekllk,  023-09- 
0195,  Army  of  the  United  State*  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army), 

Brig.  Oen.  William  Love  Starnes,  073-32- 
6353,  Army  of  the  United  States  '( colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

Brtg.  Gen.  Elvy  Benton  Roberts,  400-14- 
1170,  Army  of  the  United  State*  (colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig,  Gen.  WUllam  Bennlson  Fulton  567- 
05-6670.  Army  of  the  United  States  i  colonel 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brtg.    Gen.   Harry   Lee   Jones,   Jr     488-03- 
0071,  Army  of  the  United  States '( colonel 
US.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  James  George  Kalergls.  029-10- 
0210.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen    Leonard  Burbank  Taylor,  516- 
16-9910,  Army  of  the  United  States'  (colonel 
US,  .A.rmy) . 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointments  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447: 

To   be     brigadier  general 

Col,  Thomas  McEee  Tarpley,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
U,S.  Army. 

Col.  John  Wlllson  Donaldson,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Ira  Augustus  Hunt,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Predertck  James  Kroesen,  Jr.,  153-18- 
6515.  U.S,  Army, 

Col.  Ernest  Graves,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col,  Herbert  Joseph  McChrystal,  Jr.,  420- 
5G-7314,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieu- 
tenant colonel,  U.S,  Army) . 

Col  Alexander  Meigs  Halg.  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S  Army). 

Col.  George  Shipley  Prugh,  Jr.,  559-22- 
8819,  U.S.  Army. 
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Col.  Prank  Ambler  Camm.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
US.  Army. 

Col.  William  Roy  Wolfe,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Robert  Morln  Shoemaker,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, US  Army) 

Col.  Adrian  St.  John  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col  Charles  Robert  Myer,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, US.  Army). 

Col.  Gordon  James  Duquemln,  390-12- 
0184.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel.  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Henry  Everett  Emerson,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Herbert  Ardls  Schuike,  Jr ,  502-03- 
6634.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel.  U  S.  Army) . 

Col.  Charles  James  Simmons.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, US.  Army). 

Col.  Harold  Ira  Hayward,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  US 
Army. 

Col.  Thomas  Joseph  McGuire,  Jr  104-14- 
7787,  US  Army. 

Col.  John  Quint  Henlon,  224-52-342  US 
Army" 

Cor -Charles  Austin  Jackson,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Charles  Echols  Spraglns,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Armv  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, US   Army) 

Col.  Robert  Neale  Mackinnon,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army).. 

Col  George  Magoun  Wallace  II,  252-30- 
5776.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colone;.  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Henry  Richard  Del  Mar.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  William  Randolph  Blgler.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, US.  Army). 

Col  DeWitt  Clinton  Smith,  Jr.  578-22- 
0205.  .\rmy  of  the  United  States  (lieuten.int 
colonel,  US.  Army) . 

Col.  Edward  Hartley  Kitchens.  Jr  428-03- 
0303,  US   Army. 

Col.  Jonathan  Rowell  Burton.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Thomas  Wilson  Brown.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
US.  Army. 

Co!.  Archelaus  Lewis  Hablen  Jr  224-52- 
3144.  US.  Army. 

Co!.  Harold  Robert  Aaron,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  James  Bradshaw  Adamson  535-38- 
2145,  US    Army. 

Col.  Robert  Leahy  Pair.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel  U  S 
Army) . 

Col.  Wilbur  Henry  Vinson.  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. US   Army). 

Col.  George  Smith  Patton.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  States  ( lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  John  Royster  Thurman  III.  238-26- 
1135.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Kenneth  Trevor  Sawyer.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
U.S   Army. 

Col.  John  Elnar  Murray,  XXX-XX-XXXX  US 
Army. 

Col.  Edwin  Thomas  O'Donnel,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
U.S.  Army, 

Col.  Kenneth  Banks  Cooper,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Lawrence  McCeney  Jones,  Jr  579-52- 
8749,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Rolland  Valentine  Heiser,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 


Col.    Harry   Ellsworth   Tabor,    XXX-XX-XXXX 

U.S.  Army. 

Col.  William  HoUnan  Brandenburg  249- 
05-9309,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Harold  Burton  Gibson.  Jr  408-14- 
6962.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  John  Alfred  KJellstrom,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Peter  George  Olenchuk,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Charles  Maurice  Hall,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Daniel  Orrln  Graham,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, US.  Army). 

Col.  John  Thornton  Peterson,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
U.3.  Army. 

Col.  Prank  Anton  Hlnrlchs,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  ihe  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, US    Army). 

Ool.  Joseph  Charles  Plmianl,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Ool.  John  Walter  Collins  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
U.S.  Army. 

Ool.  Theme  Troy  Everton,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
U.S.  Army. 

Ool.  John  Carpenter  Raaen,  Jr.,  224-52- 
6314,  US.  Army. 

qol.  Alvln  Curtely  Isaacs,  XXX-XX-XXXX  U  S 
Arn»y. 

Cbl.  Carl  Vernon  Cash,  XXX-XX-XXXX  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel  US 
Army). 

C*l  Carl  Bay  Duncan,  XXX-XX-XXXX  US 
Army. 

Col.  Bruce  Campbell  Babbitt,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

C©1.  Robert  Charles  Hlxson,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  John  Murphy  Dunn,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Array  of  the  United  SUtes  (major  Us' 
Array) .  %       j     .       .    . 

Col.  James  Alexander  Grimsley  Jr  250- 
14-8502,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieuten- 
ant colonel,  U.S.  Army ) . 

Col.  Eugene  Priest  Forrester,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Tlie  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066.  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  he  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Alexander  Day  Surles,  Jr  578- 
48-9655.  U.S.  Army.  .        ..      'o 
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In  the  Navt 


Vice  Adm.  Lot  Ensey,  U.S  Navy,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  on 
the  retired  list,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5233. 

Rear  Adm.  Frederick  H.  Michaells,  U.S 
Navy,  having  been  designated  for  commands 
and  other  duties  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  within  the  contemplation  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  section  5231  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
while  so  serving. 

Rear  Adm.  Isaac  C.  Kldd,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for  apJ 
polntment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving. 

Vice  Adm.  Bernard  P.  Roeder,  U.S.  Navy 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
on  the  retired  list,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code 
section  5233. 

Vice  Adm.  Vernon  L,  Lowrance,  U.S.  Navy 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral,' 
when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  5233 


The  following-named  ofBcers  of  the  Naw 
for  permanent  promotion  to  grade  of  re.; 
admiral:  "^ 

Medical  Corps 
John  H  Cheffey 
Ralph  E.  Paucett 

Chaplain  Corps 

Francis  L.  Garrett 

Rear  Adm.  Walter  L  Curtis.  Jr.  US  .\av 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  lo 
United  States  Code,  section  5231.  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  sn 
serving. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corpe    for   permanent    appointment   to   the 
grade  of  major  general: 

Jonas  M.  Piatt  Robert  G.  Owens  Jr 

Clifford  B   Drake  Earl  E.  Anderson 

Wallace  H.  Robinson.  Michael  P.  Ryan 
Jr. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    permanent    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  brigadier  general : 
John  N.  McLaughlin     Carl  W.  Hoffman 
Jacob  E   GUck  William  G.  Johnson 

John  E   Williams  Henry  W.  Hise 

Robert  R  Palrburn        Edwin  H.  Simmons 
Homer  S.  Hill  Robert  B.  Carney.  Jr 

Edward  J.  Doyle  Herman  Poggemever 

Leo  J  Dulackl  Jr. 

Harry  C.  Olson 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  nominations  beginning  Huey  P 
Lowery.  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  endine 
Richard  R  Valenzl,  to  be  second  lieutenant' 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  August  6,  1969:  and 

The  nominations  beginning  John  G.  Ab- 
bott, Jr  .  to  be  captain,  and  ending  John  C 
Walters,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  Au- 
gust 29.  1969 

In  the  .^rmy 

The  nominations  beginning  Johnny  L 
Montgomery,  to  be  major,  and  ending  Mi- 
chael A.  Zolezzl.  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Conuressional 
Record  on  August  11.  1969 

In  the  Navy 

The  nominations  beginning  Nathaniel  R 
Robertson,  to  be  lieutenant  commander  and 
ending  George  A.  Ulch.  to  be  a  permanent 
lieutenant  ijg.)  and  a  temporarv  lieutenant. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  August  8.  1969: 

The  nominations  beginning  Eugene  B. 
.■\ckerman.  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Barbara 
Wirth.  to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  ijg  i 
and  a  temporary  lieutenant,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  Sep- 
tember 12.  1969;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Alice  V  Brad- 
ford, to  be  commander,  and  ending  Mack  H. 
Flanders,  to  be  ensign,  limited  duty  only, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  September  15.  1969. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  nominations  beginning  Robert  L 
Blake,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Richard  L.  Yoerk.  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congeession.al 
Record  on  September  2,  1969;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Hugh  S.  Ait- 
ken,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  James  R. 
Young,  to  be  colonel,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  September  12,  1969. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


TWO  CHICAGO  ALDERMEN  SUE 
AUTOMAKERS  FOR  $3  BILLION 
DAMAGE  IN  AIR  POLLUTION  CASE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  25.  1969 

MR.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of 
our  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
City  Council  of  Chicago  yesterday  filed  a 
S3  billion  damage  suit  against  the  three 
major  automobile  producers  charging 
them  with  conspiracy  to  delay  the  re- 
search and  development  of  air  pollution 
control  devices  in  their  automobiles. 

This  unprecedented  action  was  brought 
about  by  Alderman  Thomas  E.  Keane, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  finance  commit- 
tee and  leader  of  the  city  council,  and 
also  Alderman  Paul  Wigoda,  who  is  the 
majority  whip  in  the  city  council. 

I  call  this  suit  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  because  it  offers  our  belea- 
guered communities  some  hope  for  early 
relief  from  the  mounting  crisis  of  air 
pollution. 

Alderman  Keane  and  Alderman 
Wigoda  have  chartered  a  new  course  for 
communities  all  over  this  country  to 
pursue.  Both  of  these  men  have  an- 
nounced they  want  no  personal  financial 
remimeration  and  have  stated  that  what- 
ever damages  are  won  by  themselves  in 
this  lawsuit  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
city  to  step  up  its  anti-air-pollution 
activities. 

Both  Alderman  Keane  and  Alderman 
Wigoda  are  regarded  as  two  of  Chicago's 
outstanding  attorneys  and  so  this  is  not  a 
suit  based  on  either  whim  or  caprice.  It  is 
a  very  carefully  thought  out  legal  action 
to  bring  the  people  of  Chicago  meaning- 
ful relief  from  the  growing  hazard  of  air 
pollution. 

I  am  enclosing  in  my  remarks  today  a 
story  which  appeared  in  this  morning's 
Chicago  Tribune  outlining  the  basis  for 
the  suit. 

I  believe  not  only  the  people  of  Chicago 
but  Americans  throughout  the  Nation 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Alderman 
Keane  and  Alderman  Wigoda  for  their 
initiative  and  lepal  enterpiise  in  helping 
chart  an  effective  manner  for  dealing 
with  air  pollution.  I  expect  many  other 
communities  to  follow  suit  and  I  do  hope 
that  this  action  will  impress  upon  Con- 
gress the  need  for  even  stronger  air  pol- 
lution legislation  than  we  already  have 
enacted. 

I  recall  well  the  effort  that  I  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  in  support  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Anti-Air-Pollution 
Act  which  would  have  prohibited  the 
manufacture  of  automobile  engines  8 
years  from  now  which  emit  air  pollutants 
in  excess  of  tolerable  limits. 

Aldermen  Keane  and  Wigoda  have 
alined  themselves  on  the  side  of  those 
who  have  fought  stubbornly  against  the 
menace  of  moimting  pollution. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  wake  of  this 
action  brought  by  these  two  distinguished 


members  of  the  Chicago  City  Coiuicil,  the 
city  of  Chicago  on  its  own  volition  will 
seek  an  injunction  against  the  airlines 
for  emitting  the  long  trails  of  gasoline 
fumes  from  jet  aircraft  arriving  and  de- 
parting O'Hare  Field.  I  have  urged  such 
legal  action  by  the  city  of  Chicago. 

I  also  hope  that  this  legal  suit  filed  by 
these  two  distinguished  aldermen  will  in- 
spire more  legal  action  against  those  who 
pollute  Lake  Michigan  and  also  inspire 
Congress  to  enact  my  proposal,  which 
would  bar  all  dtimping  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  others  into  Lake  Michigan. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  article  follows: 
.\uto  MOTIVE  s    Big  3'  Sued  for  Pollution — 

Two   City    Alderman    Ask   $3    Billion    in 

Action 
I  By  Robert  Enstad  and   Edward  Schreiber) 

Two  Chicago  aldermen  filed  a  3  billion  dol- 
lar damage  suit  against  three  major  automo- 
bile producers  yesterday,  charging  that  they 
have  conspired  to  delay  the  research,  devel- 
opment, and  installation  of  air  pollution 
control  devices  on  their  automobiles. 

Aid.  Thomas  E.  Keane  |31stl  and  Aid. 
Paul  Wigoda  |49th|  filed  the  suit,  as  private 
citizens,  on  behalf  of  all  of  the  residents  of 
Chicago,  who,  they  say.  have  been  aamaged 
and  harmed  by  the  incre-ise  of  air  pollution 
in  Chicago  caused  by  the  motor  vehicles 
turned   out  by   the   three   manufacturers. 

"big  three"  named 

Named  as  defendants  in  the  suit  are  the 
Ford  Motor  company.  General  Motors,  and 
the  Chrysler  corporation. 

The  suit  contends  that  the  automobile 
manufacturers  knew  abovit  harmful  emis- 
sions from  motor  vehicles  as  early  as  1952. 
but  have  delayed,  up  to  the  present  time, 
equipping  vehicles  with  adequate  devices  for 
controlling  air  pollution.  The  manufacturers 
are    capable    of    doing    so,    the    suit    said. 

AIR    POISONS    CrTED 

In  the  suit,  filed  in  federal  District  court, 
the  aldermen  said  most  of  Chicago's  air  pol- 
lution comes  from  automobile  emissions.  The 
suit  contends  that  if  the  manufacturers  had 
not  agreed  to  the  conspiracy,  theee  ptollutants 
would  not  be  In  Chicago  air  today. 

Keane  is  Mayor  E>aleys  floor  leader  In  the 
city  coimcll. 

A  similar  suit  was  filed  in  California  by 
the  Justice  department's  anti-trust  division 
in  January,  but  President  Nixon's  anti-trust 
chief  announced  last  week  that  a  consent 
decree  had  been  reached  and  the  auto  com- 
panies would  not  have  to  go  to  trial. 

A  group  of  liberal  E>eniocratE  and  Ralph 
Nader  plan  a  protest  because  they  say  once 
the  decree  is  signed,  all  government  records 
against  the  auto  manufacturers  ■would  he 
sealed  f!-om  public  view,  putting  a  severe 
handicap  on  private  suits  such  as  that  filed 
with  the  aldermen. 

Automobile  emissions.  In  1965  alone,  ac- 
counted for  2.250  tons  of  carbon  monoxide. 
359  tons  of  hydrocarbons,  and  74.8  tons  of 
oxides  of  nitrogen  in  the  Chicago  atmosphere. 
the  suit  said. 

NTTMBER    OF    VEHICLES 

In  1968.  the  aldermen  said,  there  were 
942,959  automobiles,  and  669.437  trucks  and 
buses  registered  in  Chicago.  In  addition,  they 
said.  250.000  vehicles  entered  the  city  from 
other  areas  each  day. 

The  conspiracy,  according  to  the  suit,  con- 
sisted of  the  manufacturers  agrreelng  among 
themselves  to  restrict  publicity  about  air  pol- 
lution control  devices  In  order  to  eltmlnat* 
competition  in  their  research  and  develop- 
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ment  The  suit  said  the  manufacturers  con- 
spired to  eliminate  competition  for  patents 
on  these  devices. 

The  suit  said  that  in  1961.  the  automobile 
manufacturers  had  agreed  to  delay  installa- 
tion of  positive  crankcase  ventilation  on  new 
vehicles  until  the  1963  model  year,  even 
tho  they  were  capable  of  the  installation  in 
1962. 

cost  of  pollution 

Keane  said  yesterday  that  the  cost  of  air 
pollution  to  the  average  Chicago  citizen  each 
year  is  $84.  and  this  doesn't  include  the 
damage  to  health,  present  or  future 

Atty.  Jerome  Torshen.  who  filed  the  suit 
on  behalf  of  the  aldermen,  said  any  damages 
received  would  be  distributed  to  Chicago 
citizens  who  could  prove  damages  caused  by 
air  pollution.  This  could  take  the  form  of 
laundry  bills,  health  problems  not  caused  by 
smoking,  and  property  damage,  such  as  paint 
on  homes  which  has  been  dirtied  by  air  pol- 
lution. 

If  the  3  billion  dollars  Is  awarded  in  the 
suit,  he  said.  It  would  be  turned  over  to  the 
city  to  use  in  a  program  to  combat  air  pol- 
lution. He  said  that  neither  he  nor  Wigoda 
want  any  financial  gain. 

Named  as  co-conspirators,  but  not  de- 
fendants. In  the  suit  are  the  Automobile 
Manufacturers  Association,  Inc.:  American 
Motors  corporation:  Checker  Motor  corpora- 
tion: Diamond  T  Motor  Car  company;  Inter- 
national Harvester  company:  Studebaker 
corporation;  Kaiser  Jeep  corporation;  and 
Mack  Trucks.  Inc. 

DALEY    chances    MIND 

Keane  said  It  had  been  expected  that 
Mayor  Daley  would  announce  the  filing  of  the 
suit  at  his  press  conference  Monday,  but. 
at  the  last  minute,  he  didn't.  A  press  aide  of 
Daley  said  yesterday  the  mayor  had  changed 
his  mind  about  the  announcement 

Keane  said  he  hoped  the  suit  would  broad- 
en the  scope  of  a  federal  Investigation  of  the 
automobile  Industry.  He  said  he  thinks  the 
suit  will  make  the  manufacturers  aware 
that  "the  public  will  no  longer  tolerate  foot- 
dragging." 

Court  observers  said  the  aldermen's  suit 
was  the  largest  they  remembered  ever  to  be 
filed  In  Chicago 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  MILLS  E.  GOD- 
WIN, JR.,  GOVERNOR  OF  VIRGINL^. 
AT  MEMORIAL  SERVICE  AT  LOV- 
INGSTON,  NELSON  COUNTY,  VA. 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 
Friday.  September  26.  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
on  Sunday.  September  21,  an  unusual 
memorial  service  was  held  at  Lovingston. 
in  Nelson  County,  Va.  The  service  gave 
expression  to  sorrow  for  those  who  lost 
their  lives  in  Nelson  County  during  the 
devastating  floods  which  struck  the  area 
on  August  19.  The  floods  resulted  from 
vicious  storms  on  the  fringe  of  Hurricane 
Camille. 

More  than  100  Virginians  lost  their 
lives  in  the  flooding,  many  of  them  in 
Nelson  County,  one  of  the  hardest  hit  sec- 
tions of  the  State. 

At  the  memorial  service,  the  Honorable 
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Mills  E.  Grodwln,  Jr..  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, delivered  a  moving  address.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Governor  God- 
win's statement  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sion.s  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remawcs  by  Gov.  Mills  E.  Godwin.  Jr. 
I  bave  come  to  NeLson  County  many  times 
to  share  Joyous  occaflons  with  you.  and  now 
I  come  to  Join  you  In  sorrow. 

I  come  accompanied  by  a  number  of  my 
ofBcial  family  from  State  agencies  In  the  hope 
that  If  I  cannot  find  appropriate  phrases  of 
comfort,  our  combined  presence  will  speak 
for  all  of  us. 

We  can  usually  find  appropriate  words  to 
express  our  thoughts  at  a  memorial  for  those 
who  gave  their  lives  for  their  country  or  for 
some  equally  noble  purpose. 

It  is  far  more  difficult  for  us  to  express 
ourselves  when  lives  are  snuffed  out  without 
warning,  apparently  without  reason. 

On  such  occaclons,  it  is  natural  for  us  to 
wonder  why,  but  there  is  no  answer  that  we 
can  understand.  If  there  Is  a  Divine  purpose, 
it  is  one  we  cannot  see  with  our  limited 
vlslotl." 

If  Helson  County  were  in  the  normal  path 
of  hurricanes,  the  disaster  we  have  witnessed 
might  have  been  something  we  could  expect, 
but  the  most  expert  observers  cannot  tell  us 
why  this  storm  traveled  hundreds  of  miles 
across  several  States  to  vent  Its  fury  on  this 
particular  section  of  Virginia. 

For  the  Living  the  storm  aroused  all  that 
we  admire  in  our  fellowmen,  a  great  com- 
passion and  an  Indomitable  spirit.  All  of  us 
have  spoken  of  these. 

Now  we  pay  our  silent  respects  to  thoee 
who  were  the  Innocent  victims  of  the  storm. 
They  cannot  h«ar  us  for  they  are  beyond  pain 
and  suffering. 

But  there  is  small  comfort  for  those  they 
left  Isehlnd.  the  young  people  who  became 
orphans  overnight,  the  children  swept  from 
their  mothers'  arms,  the  families  decimated 
by  the  on-rtishing  waters. 

Only  time  and  the  understanding  of  friends 
will  Anally  ease  the  ache  In  their  hearts. 

But  If  we  seek  something  special  by  which 
to  remember  them,  let  It  be  the  rebuilding 
of  the  stricken  sections  of  this  county,  the 
transformation  of  chaos  Into  better  homes, 
better  commimities,  better  bridges  and  bet- 
ter highways,  better  fields  and  cropxs. 

If  we  remember  them  this  way,  then  per- 
haps they  will  not  have  died  In"  vain. 

And  as  we  look  with  pride  upon  that  handi- 
work In  futvire  years,  perhaps  we  will  have 
found  that  there  was  In  this  sudden  on- 
slaught from  the  sky.  a  Divine  purpose  after 
all. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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SHOULD  THE  UNITED  STATES  PAR- 
TICIPATE IN  AND  ENCOURAGE 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  UNO 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtllStANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  25,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  inter- 
esting debate  on  the  subject,  "Should  the 
United  States  Participate  in  and  En- 
courage the  Development  of  the  United 
Nations?"  is  scheduled  for  this  evening 
at  Westchester  County  Center,  West 
Plains,  N.Y.,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Westchester  County  Committee,  New 
Yorkers  for  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Arch  E.  Roberts,  lieutenant  colo- 
nel. Army  of  the  United  States,  retired. 


an  author,  renowned  traveler  and  proven 
American  patriot,  who  is  a  participant  in 
the  debate,  has  made  available  a  copy  of 
his  succinct,  pro -American  argument  in 
support  of  constitutional  government  as 
opposed  to  anarchy  and  our  bankrupt  in- 
teniational  policy. 

Because  this  distinguished  scholar  has 
prepared  such  an  interesting  and  timely 
manuscript  I  feel  that  it  is  of  profound 
interest  to  all  of  our  colleagues  and  I 
include  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

I  Roberts'  Argument 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  I  hold 
for  ihe  prosecution. 

During  the  next  twenty  minutes  the  proe- 
ecutlon  win  attempt  to  prove  the  following 
charges  against  the  United  Nations 
Orgfanizatlon : 

1.  That  the  United  Nations  Is  a  subversive 
Organization. 

2.  That  vital  powers  of  government  held 
in  trust  for  the  American  people  have  been 
illegally  transferred  to  the  United  Nations 
Organization  In  violation  of  the  prohibitions 
of  Che  Constitution. 

3.  That  the  United  Nations  Charter  was 
foisted  upon  the  American  people  to  serve 
those  who  seek  to  overthrow  the  Constitution 
and  coerce  American  citizens  into  a  socialist 
animal  farm. 

Consonant  with  facts  presented  In  official 
documents  and  public  testimony,  I  shall 
utilize  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  to  prove  these 
accusations,  and  to  expose  the  real  objec- 
tives of  the  United  Nations  and  those  who 
promote  Its  cause. 

During  the  course  of  my  Indictment  of  the 
United  Nations  It  will  be  weU  to  keep  In  mind 
the  following  axiom: 

Wars — under  whatever  name— which  do 
not  reduce  the  political  power  of  an  officially 
named  "enemy"  of  the  American  people,  and 
which  do  not  increase  the  political  power  of 
the  United  States,  must  In  the  end  reduce 
the  political  power  of  the  United  States  and 
thus  serve  the  secret  objectives  of  a  con- 
cealed enemy. 

Let  us  begin  our  Introduction  for  the 
prosecution  by  calling  on  the  testimony  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  then  president  of  the 
United  States:  Mr.  Johnson  told  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  13  July.  1965.  that  their  sol- 
dier-sons are  dying  In  Viet  Nam  because  of 
United  States  commitment  to  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization. 

During  a  White  House  news  conference  on 
this  date  President  Johnson  stated:  "I  think 
that  It  Is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  three 
presidents  have  made  the  pledge  for  this 
nation,  that  the  Senate  has  ratified  the 
SEATO  Treaty  by  a  vote  of  82  to  1,  pledging 
the  United  States  to  come  to  the  aid  of  any 
nation  upon  their  request  who  are  parties  to 
that  Treaty  ..." 

President  Johnson  then  went  on  to  say, 
■We  expect  to  keep  that  commitment.  Our 
national  honor  is  at  stake." 

Pour  years  later,  nearly  to  the  day.  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon  was  to  use  the  same 
words  in  describing  our  commitment  to  the 
SEATO  Treaty 

On  Monday.  29  July.  1969.  In  Bangkok, 
Thailand,  headquarters  for  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization,  Mr.  Nixon  re- 
Iterated  his  pledge  to  the  SEATO  Treaty  In 
these  words: 

"We  are  determined,"  Nixon  testified  on 
world-wide  television,  "to  honor  our  commit- 
ment to  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty." 

Neither  Mr.  Nixon  nor  his  predecessors 
have,  of  course,  admitted  that  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty,  a  treaty  which  our  sons 
"honor  ■  in  blood  and  agony,  was  framed  un- 
der the  provisions  of  articles  52  and  63 
United  Nations  Charter. 

As  we  shall  see,  however.  SEATO  Is  a  "re- 
gional arrangement'"  formed  to  deal  with 
matters  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  In- 


ternational   peace   and    security   "consistent 
with    the    Purposes    and    Principles    of 
United  Nations." 
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The  prosecution  will  prove  that  the  "no- 
wln"  war  In  Viet  Nam  Is  secretelv  a  United 
Nations  war  and  that  it  Is  being  "conducted 
to  serve  the  "Purposes  and  Principles"  of  ihe 
United  Nations  Organization. 

We  will  also  reveal  why  this  strange  war 
has  clearly  failed  to  reduce  the  political 
power  of  the  communist  enemy."  Instead 
the  war  has  increased  the  political  power  of 
the  United  Nations  and  thus  serves  the  ob- 
jectives of  a  concealed  enemy. 

Our  first  exhibit  for  the 'prosecution  is 
•The  Story  of  SEATO,"  a  booklet  publi<;hed 
by  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 

On  page  five  of,  "The  Story  of  SEATO"  ve 
find  the  following  declaration: 

"The  members  of  SEATO  have  chosen  i 
collective  defence  system,  under  the  auij.r- 
Ity  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Natlouo 

SEATO,  In  this  statement  of  purpose  as- 
serts that  It  is  an  agency — an  extension— of 
the  United  Nations  Organization. 

Let  us  now  join  this  information  to  ex- 
hibit number  two  for  the  prosecution-  the 
SEATO  Treaty. 

"The  Parties",  says  Article  I  of  SEATO 
"undertake,  as  set  forth  In  the  Charter  .jf 
the  United  Nations,  to  settle  any  Interoa- 
tlonal  dispute  in  which  they  may  be  in- 
volved by  peaceful  means  .  .  and  to  refrr.in 
in  their  Internationa]  relations  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  in  anv  manner  incon- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations." 

American  casualty  figures  In  this  inter- 
minable war  are  stark  evidence  that  the 
military  "force"  used  In  Viet  Nam  is  applied 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  "purposes 
of  the  United  Nations." 

United  States  Ambassador  to  Viet  Nam, 
Ellsworth  Bunker,  made  this  point  crvstai 
clear  in  his  personal  testimony  on  "Meet  the 
Press."  19  November.  1967. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  cJo;;ig 
(in  Viet  Nam)   Is  to  make  credible  our  ci-:r.- 
mltmems  under  the  United  Nations  and  n- 
cier  SEATO  Treaty  to  resist  aggression. 
We  have  made  a  commitment." 

Unfortunately,  Ambassador  Bunker  failed 
to  Identify  the  U.N.  agencv  which  is  charced 
with  conducting  the  Viet  Nam  war  "under 
the  United  Nations."  The  Information  to  n:i 
this  Important  emission  can  be  found  imder 
Article  IV,  SEATO  Treaty.  I  quote:  "Mefs- 
"r^s" — the  words  "measures"  means  "mili- 
tary action" — 'Measures  taken  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  Immediately  reported  to 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations." 
Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  Jurv.  the 
chain  of  command  could  not  be  more  sce- 
clflc  than  that:  The  Security  Council  is  the 
war-waging  arm  of  the  United  Nations. 

However,  let  us  pinpoint  the  U.N.  articles 
which  make  "credible  our  commitment  under 
the  United  Nations  and  under  SEATO."  as 
Mr.  Bunker  so  lucidly  explained  on  "Meet 
the  Press." 

For  the  purpose  the  prosecution  now  intro- 
duces exhibit  three:  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

As  predicted  in  'The  Story  of  SEATO."  the 
authority  for  construction  of  the  UN-SEATO 
"collective  defence  system"  is  revealed  in 
Chapter  "VIII,  "Regional  Arrangements."  A 
comparison  of  U.N.  and  SEATO  articles  also 
shows  that  the  quotations  made  previously 
from  the  SEATO  Treaty  are,  in  fact,  faithful 
duplication  of  the  provisions  of  articles  52 
and  54,  United  Nations  Charter. 

"Nothing  In  the  present  Charter."  says  Ar- 
ticle 52,  "precludes  the  existence  of  regional 
arrangements  .  .  provided  that  such  ar- 
rangements or  agencies  are  consistent  with 
the  Purposes  and  Principles  of  the  United 
Nations." 


It  Is  Immediately  apparent  that  Article  I 
of  SEATO  exactly  reproduces  the  authority 
of  Article  52.  United  Nations  Charter. 
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Article  IV  of  SEATO  similarly  reflects  the 
provisions  of  Article  54,  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. 

"The  Security  Coxincll."  commands  Article 
54.  "shall  at  all  times  be  kept  fully  informed 
of  activities  undertaken  or  In  contemplation 
under  regional  arrangements  .  .  ."' 

This  means,  of  course,  that  U.S.  military 
operations  "undertaken  or  In  contemplation" 
In  Viet  Nam  are  first  submitted  to  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  for  approval. 

The  evidence  permits  but  one  conclusion. 
The  strategy  of  "Perpetual  War  for  I>erpetual 
Peace"  ...  a  strategy  which  sends  Ameri- 
cans into  battle  ""with  neither  promise  nor 
hope  of  Victory"  ...  Is  United  Nations  stra- 
tegy. 

U.N.  war-making  powers,  and  the  usurpa- 
tion of  congressional  authority  which  per- 
mits it,  was  dramatically  Illustrated  by  James 
Reston  in  his  coltunn  of  13  July,  1967,  en- 
titled "Isolation  Echoes  By  U.S.  Move  In 
Congo." 

"The  administration's  position,"  Reston 
testified,  "is  that  it  Is  committed  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  under  various 
treaties,  and  under  the  Truman  Doctrine,  to 
do  whatever  it  can  to  maintain  peace  any- 
where In  the  world." 

You  now  realize,  of  course,  that  the  real 
objective  of  "no-wln"  wars  is  NOT  "Inter- 
national peace  and  security"  as  U.N.  support- 
ers are  lead  to  believe.  The  true  "Purpose  and 
I>rinclple"  of  U.N.  military  adventures  Is  to 
manipulate  the  United  States  armed  forces 
under  Security  Council  control;  To  force  all 
of  the  nations  Into  line  and  to  deliver  them 
up  to  a  one  world  government. 

For  proof,  I  Invite  your  attention  to  Chap- 
ter V,  U.N.  Charter,  headed,  ""The  Security 
Council — F\inctlons  and  Powers." 

.\rtlcle  24 :  ""In  order  to  ensure  prompt  and 
effective  action  by  the  United  Nations,  Its 
Members  confer  on  the  security  Council  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of 
International  peace  and  security  .  ."  and. 
Article  25:  "The  Members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions agree  to  siccept  and  carry  out  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Security  Council  .  .  ." 

In  simple  language,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
these  two  U.N.  articles  transform  the  power 
of  self-defense  given  to  the  Congress  by  the 
States,  to  a  blanket  authority  to  send  Ameri- 
cans Into  battle  anywhere  In  the  world  at  the 
direction  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council. 

The  Constitution  Is.  of  course,  very  specific 
about  the  powers  of  keeping  peace  and  wag- 
ing war.  Nowhere  docs  the  Constitution  au- 
thorize the  transfer  of  these  powers  to  an 
international  agency. 

The  prosecution  has  therefore  established 
the  fact  that  Senate  ratification  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  on  28  July.  1945.  is  In 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of' the  United 
States.  Being  Illegal  it  must  be  put  down. 

Perhaps  the  members  of  this  Jury  have 
■a-ondered  why  the  war  in  Korea  and  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam  saw  the  outfwurlng  of 
vast  resources  of  U.S.  men  and  material 
into  a  land  war  in  A&la  without  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States 
Congress.  Well,  Article  39  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  explains  why  .  .  .  and, 
more  Importantly,  why  the  U.N.  Sectirlty 
GotmcU  can,  at  any  time,  force  the  entire 
population  of  this  nation  Into  a  military 
posture  without  the  consent  of  an  impotent 
Congress. 

'The  Security  Council,"  Article  39  directs, 
"shall  determine  the  existence  of  any  threat 
to  the  peace,  breach  of  the  peace,  or  act  of 
aggression  and  shall  .  .  .  decide  what 
measures  shall  be  taken  In  accordance  with 
-^tlcles  41  and  42.  to  maintain  or  restore 
International  p>eace  and  security." 

Articles  41  and  42  spell  out  the  full  au- 
thority and  extent  of  U.N.  military  action 
and  authorize  the  use  of  "air.  sea,  and  land 
forces  as  may  be  necessary"  to  maintain  or 
restore  "International  peace  and  security." 
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Additionally,  the  military  mtiscle  needed 
to  enforce  Sectirlty  CouncU  edicts  Is  provided 
by  usurped  sovereign  powers  as  spelled  out  In 
articles  43  and  46.  These  UJi.  laws  order  the 
transfer  of  "armed  forces,  assistance,  and 
facilities"  from  Member  nations  to  the  U-N. 
Security  CouncU  for  use  as  the  Security 
Council  may  determine  in  Its  application 
of  armed  forces  Einywhere  in  the  world. 

To  give  legal  coloration  to  this  breach  of 
public  trust,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  on  26  September,  1961 — Just  eight 
years  ago — ratified  Public  Law  87-297,  ""The 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act."  This 
unbelievable  legislation  purpwrts  to  ""legal- 
ize" the  transfer  of  the  United  States  mili- 
tary establishment,  and  American  citizens  In 
uniform,  to  a  United  Nations  one  world 
army. 

Members  of  the  jury,  fellow  Americans, 
your  sons  now  serving  In  "Viet  Nam  are.  by 
U.N.  Charter  definition,  members  of  a  United 
Nations  world  army  and  take  their  orders 
from  the  United  Nations  Security  Uouncll 
"consistent  with  the  Purpwses  tind  Prin- 
ciples" of  the  United  Nations  Organization. 

As  final  proof  in  the  case  for  the  prosecu- 
tion I  read  from  Joint  House  Resolution 
Number  1145,  '"Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution," 
which  Is  often  quoted  as  Congress's  approval 
to  commit  Americans  to  the  Viet  Nam  war. 

"This  resolution,"  states  Section  3,  'shall 
expire  when  the  President  shall  determine 
that  the  peace  and  security  of  the  area  Is 
reasonably  assured  by  international  condi- 
tions created  by  the  actlou  of  the  United 
Nations." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  the  prosecution's  case  against  the 
United  Nations  is  now  legally  established. 

a.  The  prosecution  has  demonstrated  that 
the  articles  of  th.?  United  Nations  Charter 
amend,  by  deceit  and  subterfuge,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  in  a  manner 
not  sanctioned  by  Article  V  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  United  Nations  is,  therefore,  a  sub- 
versive organization  and  Is  a  threat  to  the 
freedoms  of  person  and  property  guaranteed 
to  the  people  by  the  Constitution. 

b.  The  prosecution  has  demonstrated  that 
the  authority  to  commit  Americans  to  battle 
anywhere  In  the  world  has  been  surrepti- 
tiously transferred  from  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Vital  powers  of  government  held  In  trust 
for  the  American  i>eople  have,  therefore,  been 
Illegally  usurped  by  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization In  violation  of  the  prohibitions 
of  the  Constitution. 

c.  The  prosecution  has  demonstrated  that 
the  real  but  concealed  objective  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization  Is  to  place  the  military 
power  of  the  United  States  at  the  disposal 
of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council;  To 
force  all  of  the  nations  Into  line  said  to 
deliver  them  up  to  a  one  world  government. 

The  United  Nations  was,  therefore,  foisted 
upon  the  American  people  to  serve  those  who 
seek  to  overthrow  the  Constitution  and 
coerce  American  citizens  Into  a  socialist 
animal  farm. 

In  this  brief  Indictment  of  the  United  Na- 
tions the  prosecution  has  also  revealed  that, 
as  the  political  power  of  the  United  States  is 
dissipated  In  "no-wln"  mUltary  adventures, 
the  political  power  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  those  who  promote  Its  Purposes  and 
Principles.  Is  Increased. 

In  summation,  the  prosecution  declares 
that  the  United  States  should  NOT  par- 
ticipate in  or  encourage  the  development  of 
the  United  Nations. 

To  the  contrary,  the  prosecution  claims 
that  It  Is  the  clear  and  urgent  duty  of  all 
federal  officeholders  to  dismantle  the  United 
Nations  Organization  In  consonance  with 
their  oath  to  "defend  and  preserve  this 
Constitution." 
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During  the  question  and  answer  period  I 
will,  if  asked,  identify  the  concealed  enemy 
who  seeks  to  overthrow  the  United  States 
Constitution. 

The  prosecution  rests. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  LXX>KS  INTO 
THE  FUTURE  OP  THE  INTERSTATE 
HIGHWAY  SYSTEM  i 

HON.  MIKE  GRAVEL 

OF    ALASKA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  26,  1969 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  questions 
are  now  being  raised  as  to  the  future 
course  to  be  followed  on  completion  of 
the  42,500-mile  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways,  expected  to  be  fin- 
ished m  the  early  1970s. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  >  Mr.  R.'iNdolph  i  is  particu- 
larly concerned  in  his  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Last  week,  in  a  wide-ranging  speech 
to  the  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus 
Owners  at  its  40th  annual  meeting  in 
Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  Senator  Randolph 
took  a  thoughtful  look  at  the  question. 

I  ask  unanin-ious  consent  that  his 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Challenges  and  Changes  in  Transportation 
( Address  by  Senator  Randolph  i 

When  the  accelerated  Interstate  highway 
construction  program  was  authorized  by  law 
in  1956,  It  was  heralded  as  the  largest  sin- 
gle public  works  undertaking  oa  which  any 
nation  has  ever  embarked.  That  legislation 
came  into  being  after  two  years  of  active 
Congressional  consideration  and  following 
the  recommendations  of  a  Presidential  Study 
Commission. 

In  authorizing  that  accelerated  construc- 
tion program,  the  Congress  moved  with  a 
giant  step  from  the  previous  approach  of 
authorizing  a  primary  and  a  secondary  road 
system  and  their  urban  extensions  paid  for 
from  the  General  F^ind,  to  a  long-term  au- 
thorization of  construction  funds  guaran- 
teed by  a  self-sustaining  trust  fund. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  massive  con- 
struction program  would  cost  $27  billion, 
with  a  Federal  share  of  $24,825  billion.  In 
the  last  of  the  allocations  under  the  1956  Act, 
the  sum  of  $1,025  billion  was  to  have  been 
made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969. 
Construction,  as  then  planned,  would  end 
by  June  30,  1971.  The  Highway  Trust  Fund 
and  the  special  taxes  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress to  pay  for  this  mammoth  public  works 
vindertaklng  were  to  be  terminated  on  June 
30.  1972. 

It  Is  now  September  17,  1969.  We  have  not 
yet  made  the  last  apportionment  of  Inter- 
state highway  funds.  In  fact,  with  the  en- 
actment of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  of  1968. 
authorizations  for  the  Federal  share  of  the 
Interstate  had  reached  the  total  of  $50,335 
billion.  It  had  been  estimated  et  only  half 
that  amount  in  1956  The  1968  act.  as  you 
know,  extended  authorizations  for  the  Inter- 
state System  through  Fiscal  Year  1974. 

The  orderly  pursuit  of  our  goal  of  a  sys- 
tem of  express  highways  connecting  the 
major  cities  of  the  United  States  has  been 
Impeded  by  two  slowdowns  In  the  release  of 
ftmds  to  the  States  in  the  past  two  years. 
President  Nixon  has  asked  the  Governors  to 
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Join  with  him  In  withholding  action  on  con- 
struction progranis.  While  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  not  cut  back  on  highway  funds, 
such  action  is  a  distinct  and  painful  pos- 
sibility. When  I  became  apprised  of  the  con- 
sideration of  a  general  reduction  in  the  Fed- 
eral construction  effort  I  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  the  President; 
"Thk  President, 
"The  White  House. 

"Dear   Mr.    President:    As    you    and    the 
Cabinet  refine  decisions  relating  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States,  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Impact  of  these  decisions  will  not  fall 
adversely  on  such  facilities  as  hospitals,  edu- 
cational Institutions,  poet  offices,  sanitation 
and   pollution   abatement   works,    highways 
and   bridges,   mass   transportation,   airports, 
flood  control  works  and  watersheds,  and  our 
harbors   and   navigable   streams.   These   are 
programs  of  Investment  for  our  people,  their 
safety,  and  their  physical  and  economic  well 
being.  They  are  already  too  far  behind  the 
needs  of  the  times  to   be  set   back  further 
while  we  spend  lavishly  on  probes  of  outer 
space  and  overconunlt  funds  for  the  defense 
program.  Experience  with  construction  cut- 
backs has  not  demonstrated  that  they  achieve 
beneficial  effects  as  Inflation  retardants  but 
has  demonstrated  that  they  create  confusion 
and -cause    additional   expense   to    both    the 
-  pubMc-and  private  sectors,  while  dislocating 
resources  in  many  communities.  I  have  dis- 
cussed these  views  with  numerous  senators 
who  have  told  me  that  they  concur. 
■•Jennings  Randolph, 

U.S.  Senator. ■■ 
For  the  past  two  or  three  years,  we  have 
been  estimating  the  cost  of  the  Interstate 
System  at  something  in  excess  of  $60  bil- 
lion. We  now  understand  that  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  feels  that  the  final  total 
cost  of  the  system  may  be  nearly  870  bil- 
lion. 

While  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of 
the  House  and  Senate  have  been  reviewing 
the  program  pursuant  to  the  periodic  cost 
estimates  required  by  the  Act.  and  extend- 
ing the  time  for  construction  in  light  of  the 
information  presented  to  us — and  while  we 
have  witnessed  coiistruction  changes  and  the 
development  of  a  more  sophisticated  highwav 
system  than  had  originally  been  conceived— 
the  taxes  dedicated  to  the  Highwav  Trust 
Fund  are  approximately  those  which  were 
adopted  In  1956.  Except  for  certain  additions 
made  In  1961.  and  extension  to  September 
30.  1972,  of  the  period  for  collecting  those 
taxes,  the  Ways  and  Means  and  Finance 
Committees  have  not  examined  in  detail  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  and  its  revenues  since 

Important  changes  in  the  highway  pro- 
gram were  made  in  1968.  We  adopted  a  broad 
relocation  assistance  authorization  and  we 
gave  our  support  to  a  policv  of  expanding  the 
role  of  people  and  communities  in  highway 
location  and  construction.  In  addition  we 
directed  the  development  of  an  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  program  and  added 
1500  miles  to  the  Interstate  Svstem.  All  of 
these  modifications  will  add  significantly  to 
the  cost. 

The  1968  Act  was  landmark  legislation  for 
the  highway  program,  but  1970  will  be  its 
year  of  challenge.  Important  determinations 
relating  to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  must  be 
made.  If  affirmative  action  is  not  taken  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Trust  Fund,  and  pos- 
sibly to  increase  the  revenues  going  into  it 
the  Interstate  System  could  not  be  com- 
pleted, and  we  would  have  to  halt  further 
work  on  the  vital  network.  Even  if  we  were  to 
Indefinitely  postpone  some  of  the  more  con- 
troversial Interstate  segments  in  major  met- 
ropolitan centers,  we  would  be  talking  of 
only  150  miles  of  the  total  system.  These  are 
expensive  miles,  but  they  do  not  represent 
the  difference  in  the  amount  which  will  be 
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available  to  pay  for  the  Interstate  System 
ajid  Its  total  cost  of  construction. 

I  have  discussed  highway  history,  though 
you.  as  highway  users,  are  familiar  with  It  I 
have  done  this  to  emphasize  the  crucial 
nature  of  the  situation  we  now  face.  My  pur- 
pose is  to  emphasize  a  problem,  a  serious 
problem,  but  not  an  msurmountable  one. 
And  I  underscored  It  for  a  particular  reason 
and  for  a  definite  purpose. 

The  decisions  to  be  made  In  1970  are  Im- 
portant beyond  their  critical  effectfi  on  the 
the  completion  of  ■  the  Interstate  System. 
For.  without  clear  evidence  that  highway 
user  revenues  will  continue  to  be  dedicated 
to  highway  construction  purposes,  there  is 
no  prospect  that  the  Senate  and  House  Ptjb- 
llc  Works  Committees  can  devise,  develop 
and  recommend  a  workable  program  for 
highway  construction  following  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Interstate  System 

Frankly,  the  "post-^S"  program  must  re- 
ly on  the  continuation  of  Highwav  Trust 
Fund  financing.  RecenUy,  I  commended 
President  Nixon  for  focusing  the  Nations 
attention  on  the  need  for  a  meaningful  mass 
transportation  program.  I  questioned  how- 
ever, the  desirability  and  efficacy  of  such  a 
program  If  It  is  to  be  financed  from  general 
revenues.  I  emphasized  the  need  for  a  tru-it 
fund  to  provide  our  Nation  with  needed  pub- 
lic transportation  facilities.  I  reiterated  my 
strong  support  for  an  airport  trust  fund  as 
well  as  continuation  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund. 

The  uncertainties  of  general  fund  financ- 
ing through  direct  appropriations  will  not 
facilitate  the  long-term  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  such  public  works  undertak- 
ings. This  is  especially  true  for  highways 
We  know  this,  but  knowledge  alone  is  not 
sufficient.  We  must  have  clear  and  positive 
indication  of  what  the  future  funding  svs- 
tem will  be  for  highways. 

It  Is  my  Intention  to  involve  Secretary  of 
TransporUtion  John  Volpe  and  Federal 
Highway  Admimstrator  F.  C.  Turner  before 
our  Subcommittee  on  Roads  this  fall  to  give 
us  their  counsel  on  the  direction  the  high- 
way program  should  take.  We  will  discuss 
their  recommendations  and  other  possible 
options  with  them  and  we  will  publish  the 
record  of  our  hearing  so  that  all  Interested 
parties  and  the  public  at  large  can  study  it 
and  give  \is  the  benefit  of  their  thinking  on 
the  ••post-'75"  program.  There  are  many 
questions  to  be  answered.  The  relationship 
between  various  transportation  facilities  the 
relationship  of  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments,  the  kinds  of  roads,  the  level  of 
funding,  the  matching  ratios— all  of  these 
facts — wiU  be  examined. 

We  should  also  look  to  the  development  of 
a  special  bridge  construction  program  be- 
cause many  of  our  major  river  crossings  are 
more  than  40  years  old  and  were  designed 
and  constructed  to  serve  a  population  and 
an  economy  and  vehicles  much  smaller  and 
less  mobile.  As  the  oldest  segment  of  the 
highway  transportation  industry  you  are 
aware  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  dimensions  of  vehicles  being  operated 
In  inter-clty  travel. 

As  members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Motor  Bus  Owners,  you  represent  the  oldest 
organized  major  transportation  group  in  the 
United  States.  You  provide  opportunity  for 
transportation  over  the  ver>-  roads  we  are  dis- 
cussing to  millions  of  our  people  and  visitors 
to  our  Nation.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
there  were  some  375  million  Inter-clty  bus 
trips  made  during  1968.  You.  therefore  are 
concerned  with  rendering  service  to  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  American  population 
and  its  economy  since  you  also  transport 
much  of  the  Nation's  small  package  freight 
You  are  key  persons  who  must  make  known 
the  need  for  action  in  the  coming  year  if 
this  Nation  Is  to  have  the  highway  system  it 
must    have    to   support   business   and   com- 
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merce.  to  have  its  citizens  live  in  comfort  anrt 
to  prosper.  "" 

I  have  alluded  to  the  need  for  improved  aiF 
transportation  facilities  I  would  add  that  wl 
must  find  a  way  of  providing  better  coordlna 
tlon  between  our  air  faclUtles  and  our  sur 
face  transportation  facilities.  It  would  seem 
that  buses  will  provide  a  considerable  amoum 
of  the  connecting  system  between  the   ,ir 
ports  and  our  population  centers. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  is  inter 
ested  in  the  matter  of  highway  safetv  as  u 
IS  in  highway  construction  programs  Th^- 
past  June,  we  held  four  days  of  review  hear" 
Iff  .°^  ^^^  highway  safety  program  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  in  the  Highwav  Safetv 
Act  of  1966.  As  carriers  of  people,  you  must  of 
necessity,  be  extremely  safety  conscious 
Since  your  vehicles  are  longer,  wider  higher 
and  heavier  than  passenger  cars,  vou  share 
the  same  relationship  toward  passenger  cars 
that  a  big  brother  does  toward  a  smaller  one 
It  Is  incumbent  on  your  organization  and 
you.  its  members,  to  do  evervthlng  you  can 
to  participate  In  the  development  of  the  com- 
munlty  safety  programs  which  the  1966  'ee- 
Islatlon  envisioned. 

The  active  participation  of  those  who  are 
commercially  involved  in  highwavs  and  who 
benefit  from  their  existence  is  a  prerequisite 
to  the  success  of  the  safety  program  and  is  an 
unshirkable  obligation.  Your  participation  In 
the  development  in  State  Legislatures  of 
proper  safety  laws  in  keeping  with  the  guide- 
lines established  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, is  a  responsibility  and  a  dutv  to 
your  fellow  citizens. 

I  emphasize  the  Importance  which  the 
members  of  the  Public  Works  Committee  at- 
tach to  the  success  of  the  National  Highwav 
Safety  Program.  While  the  National  Traffic 
Safety  Act.  which  passed  in  1966.  and  which 
concerns  itself  with  the  vehicle  design  and 
equipment  was  given  much  greater  publicltv 
I  have  shared  with  Senator  John  Sherman 
Cooper,  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  the  belief  that  i'  is 
the  highway  safety  program  which  in  the  long 
run  Will  have  the  greatest  pavoff  in  lives  saved 
and  accidents  avoided. 

The  challenges  and  changes  In  transporta- 
tion Which  we  have  all  seen  in  the  past  ven- 
eration continue  to  occur  Each  change  is 
more  remarkable  and  more  consequential 
than  those  which  preceded  it.  It  is  only 
through  the  vision  of  those  who  participate 
in  the  development  and  operation  of  nur 
transportation  network  that  we  shall  succeed 
in  achieving  our  goal  of  providing  our  coun- 
try and  Its  people  with  a  dvnamic  transporta- 
tion system  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  our 
growing  America. 
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Thursday,  September  25.  1969 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  floor  con- 
sidemtion  of  the  military  research  and 
development  and  procurement  bill  is  near 
and  it  is  important  for  each  Member  of 
the  House  to  inform  himself  on  the  new 
weapons  systems  requested  by  the  De- 
fense Department  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
For  a  factual  presentation  of  the  issues 
involved  in  the  controversial  new  weap- 
ons systems  we  will  be  asked  to  authorize. 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers    the    Democratic    Study    Group's 


"Fact  Book  on  the  Fiscal  Year  1970  De- 
fense Budget."  Beyond  describing  new 
weapons  systems  and  providing  a  ra- 
tionale and  critique  for  each  system,  the 
DSG  fact  book  relates  these  new  weap- 
ons systems  to  the  contingencies  the  sys- 
tems are  designed  to  meet.  Also  discussed 
in  the  fact  book  are  some  of  the  foreign 
policy  assumptions  on  which  our  con- 
tingency planning  is  based. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  DSG  "Fact 
Book  on  the  Fiscal  Year   1970  Defense 
Budget"  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  Fiscal  Year  1970  Defense  Budget 

(Prepared  by  the  Democratic  Study  Group. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives) 

INTRODUCTION 

This  DSG  Pact  Book  contains: 

An  overview  of  the  FY  1970  Defense 
Budget. 

Brief  analyses  of  the  contingency  planning 
upon  which  the  defense  budget  Is  based 

Fact  sheets  on  controversial  new  weapons 
snd  programs  for  which  FY  1970  funding  has 
been  requested. 

The  conflict  over  defense  spending  is  likely 
to  occupy  public.  Congressional,  and  Execu- 
tive attention  for  some  time  to  come.  In 
order  to  better  understand  this  conflict,  it  is 
useful  to  visualize  it  as  three  separate  battles 
being  fought  concurrently,  although  the 
three  battle  zones  often  overlap  each  other. 

First  is  a  skirmish  between  the  Congress 
and  Defense  Department  management  and 
procurement  technicians  involving  efforts  to 
assure  more  efficient  and  economical  alloca- 
tion of  funds  for  programs  conceded  by  both 
sides  to  be  essential  to  the  national  security. 
At  issue  Is  about  $10  billion. 

Second  Is  a  clash  of  massive  public  con- 
stituencies over  the  post-Vietnam  division  of 
the  national  economic  pie.  On  one  side  the 
poor,  the  environment,  and  the  oppressed 
taxpayer  plead  for  attention.  On  the  other 
defense  Industries  press  for  new  weapons  to 
avoid  problems  of  economic  conversion  such 
as  unemployment  and  lower  corporate  earn- 
ings. At  stake  Is  two-thirds  of  the  $30  billion 
being  spent  on  the  war. 

Third — and  perhaps  most  significant — is  a 
battle  being  fought  high  above  these  two 
visible  conflicts.  This  battle  fc  taking  place 
In  the  rarefied  air  at  the  top  of  the  Adminis- 
tration and  in  government-supported  and 
private  think  tanks.  The  whole  range  of  pos- 
sible defense  postures — from  fortress  America 
to  Paj:  America — is  being  reviewed  within  the 
.Administration  while  the  think  tanks  are 
hard  at  work  designing  post- Vietnam  foreign 
policies  and  assigning  defense  dollar  costs 
to  each.  This  process  is  largely  hidden  from 
Congressional  and  public  view,  even  though 
the  stakes  in  this  battle  are  the  highest  of 
all — Defense  budgets  ranging  from  $35  to 
?115  billion  for  the  1970's. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  fact  book  will  provide 
a  framework  for  discussion  of  the  current 
defense  budget  and  contribute  to  better  un- 
derstanding of  defense  issues  generally.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  to  give  a  fair  and  fac- 
tual presentation  of  arguments  for  and 
against  the  various  military  concepts,  pro- 
grams and  weapons  systems  involved  in  this 
increasingly  Important  debate.  This  fact  book 
is  not  intended,  however,  to  be  a  comprehen- 
sive or  definitive  analysis  of  current  or  fu- 
ture national  security  issues. 

SECTION     ONE OVERVIEW     OF    THE    FISCAL     YEAR 

1970    DEFENSE    BUDGET 

Background 

The  FY  1970  Defense  budget  first  came 
into  public  and  Congressional  view  in  the 
middle  of  January,  1969.  when  then-Secre- 
tary Clifford  presented  it  to  the  Congress 
along  with  his  annual  Posture  Statement. 
The  Defense  budget  at  that  time  reciuested 
S80.6  billion  In   new  budget  authority.  The 
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budget  refiected  the  best  intelligence  esti- 
mates of  various  threats  to  the  Immediate 
national  security  and  to  various  foreign  pol- 
icy commitments  undertaken  by  the  U.S  to 
that  time.  The  $80.6  billion  emerged  as  the 
request  after  about  $40  billion  had  been  cut 
within  the  Defense  Department  from  the 
total  of  the  amounts  submitted  by  the  mili- 
tary services  and  defense  agencies. 

Congressional  committee  work  could  not 
begin  until  after  the  new  administration  had 
taken  office  jnd  prepared  its  amendments  to 
the  budget.  Prior  to  presenting  its  amend- 
ments, the  new  Administration  undertook  a 
comprehensive  review  o'  strategic  nuclear 
policy  and  considered  five  force  options  rang- 
ing in  cost  from  $6  billion  to  $16  billion.  The 
study  recommended  a  strategic  nuclear  pos- 
ture outwardly  similar  to  the  previous  Ad- 
ministration's costing  $10  billion.  The  new 
Administration  also  initiated  a  comprehen- 
sive review  fif  general  purpose  force  levels, 
considering  10  options  with  price  tags  rang- 
ing from  $14  billion  to  $85  billion.  The  rec- 
ommendations of  this  review  have  not  yet 
been  made  public 

At  the  end  of  March,  Secretary  Laird  pre- 
sented the  i'.ew  Administration's  "mini" 
Posture  Statement  to  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  The  amended  request  in  new 
budget  authority  was  $78.5  billion,  a  $2.1  bil- 
lion reduction  Key  changes  In  posture  all 
.appeared  m  the  strategic  nuclear  area,  and 
centered  around  shifting  Sentinel  to  Safe- 
guard, improving  Poseidon  MIRV  capability 
against  hard  targets,  and  speeding  manned 
bomber  development.  While  these  changes  all 
involved  small  amounts  of  money,  they  re- 
fiected either  new  intelligence  assessments 
of  the  Soviet  threat  or  a  U.S.  decision  to 
adopt  a  more  forward  strategic  stance. 

Spring  saw  widespread  Congressional  ac- 
tivity in  the  area  of  tightening  management 
and  procurement  practices  The  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  took  on  questionable  ac- 
tivities in  the  C-5A  and  F-111  programs  and 
in  June  issued  a  repwrt  recommending  thor- 
ough review  of  Defense  Department  procure- 
ment. Also  during  this  period  public  con- 
cern focused  on  the  issues  involved  in 
specific  controversial  programs,  including  the 
siafeguard  antl-balUstlc  missile  system  and 
chemical  biological  warfare.  Safeguard  par- 
ticularly served  to  open  the  door  on  the 
whole  question  of  our  strategic  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  served  as  a  cata- 
lyst for  grass-roots  pressure  to  shift  resources 
from  the  defense  to  the  domestic  sector. 

Against  this  background  the  House  and 
Senate  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations 
Committees  continued  work  on  the  key  FY 
1970  military  procurement  and  R&D  bill, 
containing  S22  billion  in  requests.  This  bill 
In  its  House  and  Senate  versions  contains 
money  for  prograjns  having  a  total  five  or 
ten  year  systems  cost  far  In  excess  of  the 
amount  authorized  in  FY  1970;  programs 
funded  will  lay  heavy  claim  during  the  1970'e 
on  savings  resulting  from  liquidation  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  The  Committees  also  consid- 
ered requests  for  $19  billion  for  military 
construAlon.  $46.3  billion  requested  for  op- 
erations and  maintenance  and  military  pay. 
In  addition  to  $7.8  billion  in  procurement 
funds,  requires  no  new  authorization.  A  final 
$400  million  requested  for  military  assist- 
ance is  under  the  authorizing  jurisdiction  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  and  Foreign  Relations 
Committees. 

Format 
The  basic  breakdown  of  the  amended  FY 
1970  Defense  budget  is  by  title,  as  follows; 
I  In  millions  1 

Military  personnel $24,390 

Operation  and  maintenance 21.960 

Procurement   21,560 

Research,    development,    test,    and 

evaluation 8.300 

Military  construction 1.310 
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[In  millions] 

Family    housing 

Civil  Defense 

Military    assistance 


Subtotal   

Budget  concepts  adjustments . 


$615 

75 

410 


78.  620 
-140 


Total    new    obligatlonal    au- 
thority. (785  billion) 78,480 

The  Defense  Department  also  provides  a 
breakdown  by  compxjnent,  which  for  analytic 
purposes  Ls  useless,  and  a  category  break- 
down, which  is  useful  only  In  that  it  distin- 
guishes strategic  forces  iFY  1970  unamend- 
ed: $9.6  billion)  from  general  purpose  forces 
(FY  1970  unamended:  $32  billion) 

There  is  no  way  of  detemumng  accurately 
the  total  cost  of  a  weapons  system  either 
from  the  basic  Defense  budget  presentation 
or  from  the  Secretary  of  Defence's  accom- 
panying Posture  Statement.  While  procure- 
ment and  B&D  estimated  costs  for  a  given 
fiscal  year  are  identified  in  the  PoBture  State- 
ment, such  estimates  do  not  Include  funds 
for  paying  troops,  constructing  facilities, 
providing  housing,  or  operating  and  main- 
taining the  system  These  funds  are  all  sub- 
merged in  the  basic  categories  for  all  sys- 
tems and  programs.  Related  costs  are  par- 
ticularly important  for  modern  weapons 
systems  because  such  systems  require  ex- 
pensively trained  personnel  and  costly 
maintenance  procedures.  Such  costs  are 
available  to  Members  of  Congress  only  by 
request  and  then  in  very  generalized  form. 

Another  key  defect  in  the  present  basic 
Defense  budget  presentation  is  the  lack  of  an 
unclassified  5-year-or-longer  systems  cost. 
Members  of  Congress  can.  again  by  request, 
obtain  a  very  rough  estimate  of  such  costs 
lor  individual  systems  But  a  comprehensive 
and  accurate  estimate  of  the  total  5-year 
costs  of  weapons  systems  authorized  in  a 
given  fiscal  year  is  not  available,  even  for  the 
procurement  and  R&D  categories.  TTie  high 
cost  of  modern  weapons  E>-stem8  again  makes 
it  important  that  such  information  be  easily 
available  to  all  Members  of  Congress.  Indeed 
to  the  public  at  large. 

Perhapw  the  most  useful  document  for 
analyzing  the  Defense  budget  is  the  annual 
Posture  Statement  which  accomp>arUes  the 
Initial  budget  presentation  to  the  Congress. 
It  is  organized  by  program  and  provides  a 
national  security  or  a  geopolitical  rationale 
for  each  request.  Thus  the  broad  outlines  of 
Secretary  Clifford's  FY  1970  posture  state- 
ment have  been  adhered  to  in  the  following 
breakd0'»-n  of  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee action  on  the  .Administration's  FY 
1970  procurement  and  R&D  requests,  and  in 
Parts  II  ( Strategic  nuclear  forces  \  and  III 
(General  purpose  forces)   of  this  Fact  Book. 

Senate  action 

After  requesting  guidance  from  the  De- 
fense Department  in  making  its  determina- 
tion, the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
in  early  July,  reported  S.  2546  authorizing 
FY  1970  appropriations  for  military  procure- 
ment. R&D.  and  Safeguard  construction. 
The  report  also  contained  supplementary 
views  critical  of  the  Safeguard  proposal  signed 
by  four  Senators. 

The  Committee  authorized  $20  billion  for 
the  purposes  of  the  bill.  $1.96  billion  below 
the  Administrations  request  Following  Is 
the  breakdown  of  Senate  Committee  action. 
presented  in  the  same  format  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense's  Posture  Statement 

Strategic  Nuclear  Forces  ( Procurement 
and  R.  &  D.I 

Added  $153  million  to  the  $352  million  re- 
quested for  nuclear  attack  submarine  pro- 
curement and  recommended  full  funding  for 
three  boats  Instead  of  two.  Tlie  Committee 
cited  an  increased  Soviet  submarine  threat 
to  both  carrier  strike  forces  and  the  Polaris 
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deterrent.  It  also  cut  $29  million  from  $119 
million  requested  for  advance  funding  for 
five  additional  submarines  because  of  the  de- 
cision to  authorize  procurement  of  a  third 
submarine. 

Approved  a  $400  million  reduction  recom- 
mended by  Secretary  Laird  for  MOL  (manned 
orbiting  laboratory)  R&D.  $125  million  re- 
maining of  the  $625  million  total  request  waa 
authorized  for  termination  coets. 

Cut  $44  million  from  $60  million  requested 
for  AWACS  (advanced  airborne  warning  and 
control  system)  R  &  D.  It  also  cut  $16  million 
from  $18  5  million  requested  for  R  &  D  on 
P-106X  Interceptor  modifications.  The  Com- 
mittee recommended  extensive  study  of 
bomber  defense,  citing  wide  differences  be- 
tween the  National  Intelligence  Estimate  and 
the  Air  Force  estimate  of  the  Soviet  bomber 
threat. 

Cut  all  of  $20  million  requested  for  SRAM 
alr-to-surface  missile  procurement,  recom- 
mending further  R  &  D.  The  Committee  also 
cut  $40  million  from  $550  million  requested 
for  aircraft  modification,  citing  decreased 
need  for  B-52  modification  In  light  of  the 
SRAM  procurement  cut. 

Cut  $14  million  from  $121  mUllon  re- 
quested for  ABRES  (advanced  ballistic  re- 
entry system)  R  &  D. 

C^'all  of  »20  million  requested  for  DLMS 
f undersea    long-range   mlssn'e   system)     and 
recommended    termination    of   the    program. 
General  Purposes  Forces   (Procurement  and 
R&D) 
Land  war  forces 
Cut    $20    million    from    $67  5    milUon    re- 
quested for  M60A1    tank  procurement    The 
Committee  also  cut  all  of  $3.8  million  re- 
quested for  laser  range  finder  procurement 
and  all  of  $3.5  million  requested  for  a  train- 
ing launch   control  system,   both   related   to 
use   of  the   Shillelagh   anti-tank    missile   on 
the  M60A1. 

Cut  $15  minion  from  .$45  million  requested 
for  MBT-70  tank  R  &  D.  The  Committee 
recommended  re-orlentatlon  of  this  Joint 
West  German-US.  program. 

Cut  $5  million  from  $53  million  requested 
for  Sheridan  reconnaissance  attack  tank 
procurement. 

Cut  $14  million  from  $156  million  requested 
for  TOW  anti-tank  missile  procurement  In 
hearings  the  Committee  cited  Army  over- 
estimation  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  tank  threat. 

Cut  $18  minion  from  $110  mUUon  re- 
quested for  CH-46E  transport  helicopter  pro- 
curement. The  Committee  also  cut  all  of  si5 
million  requested  for  R  &  D  for  a  new  heaw- 
11ft  helicopter  and  $28  million  from  $33  mil- 
lion requested  for  Mohawk  observation  hell- 
copter  procurement. 

Cut  an  of  $16  mimon  requested  for  offen- 
sive CBW  R&D. 

Cut  all  of  $8.5  million  requested  for  Inter- 
rogator air  defense  control  svstem  procure- 
ment. ■ 

Cut  all  of  $1   mUUon  requested  for  LIT 
(light  Intra-theater  transport)   R&D. 
Tactical  Air  Forces 
Accepted    a   Defense    Department   recom- 
mendation that  the  total  Cheyenne  attack 
^9^o^,T*  *^"  helicopter  procurement  of 
?^L^  -*f  ''^  ""'•  "^^  Committee  also  cut 
^V^'i?*  minion  requested  for  Cheyenne 
R&D.  thus  leaving  the  program  unfunded 
CanceUed    A-7D   attack    aircraft    procure- 
ment and  recommended  that  the  $375  million 
for  A-7D  be  used  for  F-AE  attack  aircraft 
procurement.  The  Committee  noted  that  the 
A-7D     required     complete     air     superiority 
whereas  the  F^E  has  unescorted  Interdiction 
and  alr-to-alr  combat  capabUltles.  The  Com- 
mittee also  cut  all  of  $100  mlUlon  requested 
for  A-7E  attack  aircraft  procurement 

n,^^}'^^  '^^"^'^  ^'°°^  •38.5  mnilon  r»- 
quwted   for   A-37B   attack   fighter  procure- 
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Cut  $21.6  million  from  $28  million  re- 
quested for  T-X  navigational  trainer  pro- 
curement. 

Cut  all  of  $15  minion  requested  for  RF- 
111  reconnaissance  aircraft  R&D. 

Cut  all  of  $3  minion  requested  for  AGMX- 
8  air-to-ground  missile  R&D  The  Commit- 
tee cited  extensive  duplication  in  air-to- 
ground  missile  programs. 

Naval  War  Forces 

Cut  an  of  $66  mllUon  requested  for  new 
ASW  aircraft  R&D,  recommending  termina- 
tion of  the  program  The  Committee  also  cut 
$25  million  from  $165  million  for  VSX  ASW 
aircraft  R&D.  citing  delay  In  finding  a 
contractor. 

Cut  $43  million  from  $68  mnilon  requested 
for  ASMS  (alr-to-surface  missile  svstem) 
a  &  D.  ■ 

Airlift  Seallft  Forces 

Cut  all  of  $187  million  requested  for  pro- 
curement of  three  PDLSs  (fast  deployment 
logistic  ship  I  The  Committee  called  the  pro- 
posed ships  a  low-prlorlty  item. 

Deferred  $50  mlUlon  of  $1  billion  C-5A 
transport  FY  1970  costs  to  FY  1971  The 
Committee  noted  that  six  month's  slippage 
in  C-5A  production  allowed  deferral  of  these 
spare  parts  funds. 

Strategic  and  General  Purpose  Forces 
Cut  all  of  $75  million  requested  for  SAM-D 
anti-aircraft  system  R&D.  While  recoe- 
nlzlng  the  need  for  a  follow-on  air  defense 
system,  the  Conamlttee  doubted  that  SAM-D 
met  this  requirement.  The  Committee  also 
cut  $9  million  from  $99  minion  requested 
for  Hawk  surface-to-air  missile  procurement. 
Other 
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Cut  $130  minion  from  $1.3  binion  re- 
quested for  a  variety  of  R  &  d  projects 
such  as  communications,  intelligence  CBW 
electronic  surveniance,  nuclear  monitoring 
research,  and  certain  classified  programs  The 
CcMnmlttee  did  not  specify  items  but  di- 
rected the  Defense  Department  to  distribute 
cuts  among  the  military  services  and  de- 
fense agencies. 

Cut  $51  minion  from  $631  million  re- 
quested for  basic  sclentlflc  R  &  D  and  proj- 
ect Thenals.  which  seeks  to  divert  military 
research  from  universities  to  other  organ- 
izations. ^ 

Cut  $1.5  mlUlon  from  $13.3  mnUon  re- 
quested for  foreign  affairs  research. 

Beyond  these  specific  program  cuts,  the 
Committee  directed  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment make  additional  cuts  in  R  &  D  ac- 
tivities but  left  it  to  the  Department  to 
apply  the  cuts  to  programs  of  their  choos- 
ing. The  Committee  remarked  that  It  had 
deviated  from  the  traditional  acrose-the- 
board  approach  in  specifying  programs  to  be 
cut  in  the  R  &  D  area. 

oJ^f  Committee  also  expressed  concern 
aCKJut  management  and  procurement  prac- 
Ucee  and  the  high  cost  of  new  weapons  sys- 
teme  and  directed  the  Defense  Department 

S^fi^.t?"^^""'^  progress  reports  with  the 
committee  on  such  weapons  systems. 

SECTION    TWO— STRATEGIC    NUCLEAR    FORCES 

Ttls  section  will  first  briefly  describe  nu- 
clear war  strategies.  It  also  contains  fact 
sheets  on  selected  strategic  items  In  the  FT 
1970  authorization  requests,  and  discusses 
some  pros  and  cons  of  the  requests. 

First  strike 

This  strategy  requires  an  offensive  capabil- 
ity so  great  that  most  of  one's  opponent's  de- 
^fllT^  ^^'■''^^  "*  destroyed,  and  requires  an 
ABM  and  bomber  defense  so  effective  that 
damage  to  ones  own  cities  Is  very  limited 

Destruction  of  an  opponent's  deterrent 
forces  can  only  be  accomplished  with  large 
numbers  of  very  accurate  or  very  large  mis- 
siles. At  the  present  time,  it  is  more  effective 
to  launch  accurate  small  missiles,  or  missiles 


With  accurate  multiple  warheads,  than  it  is 
to  launch  large  warhead  missiles 

Some  parts  of  the  deterrent  are  harder  -^ 
destroy  than  others;  the  safest  deterrent 
forces  at  present  are  Polaris-type  mlssile<^  i' 
would  be  extremely  dlfBcult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  destroy  Polaris  forces  before  'hev 
were  launched,  decreasing  stin  further  -hi 
plBuslblllty  of  first-strike, 

A  first-strike  capability  Is  much  more  ex 
pensive  than  are  retaliatory  forces,  bec.u^e 
it  costs  more  to  destroy  an   enemy  mlsMie 
before  It  is  launched  than  it  costs  the  eneinv 
to   deploy  another  missile.   If  one  nation  l", 
seeking  a  flrst-strlke,  the  opponent  can  keen 
even  by  spending  the  same  amount  of  monev 
a.ssumlng    technological     parity.     Deplovin= 
more    missiles    and    building    more    Polarl.s 
type    submarines    are    steps    which    can    be 
observed  by  one's  opponent;    in   the  time  it 
takes  to  deploy  these,  the  offsetting  reta'ii 
ton-  weapons  can  be  deployed. 

Putting  multiple  warheads  on  missiles  n 
stead  of  adding  more  missiles,  is  less  exnen- 
slve  and  cannot  be  detected  by  one's  enemy 
If  the  multiple  warheads  are  accurate  hov 
ever,  new  and  complicating  factors  are  Intro- 
duced.  (See  the  Pact  Sheet  on  MIRV  ) 
The  Intelligence  community  Is  of  the  cop 

f^^t  '^.tV^^  ^^'"*  ^''"°"  '«  "''^  planning 
L^^J,^^  capability;  but  there  is  un! 
doubtedly  a  small  probability  of  such  a  de- 
velopment. At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet 
t^^  "h""^^^  perceive  our  stepped-up  stra- 
tegic deplo.vment  as  posing  a  small  proba- 
bility that  the  United  States  is  adoptlne  a 
urst-strlke  strategy. 

Damage  limitation 

Damage  limitation  is  the  ability  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  damage  by  a  nuclear  attack 
either  by  means  of  offensive  or  defensive 
weapons  or  passive  defenses 

Offensive  weapons  are  used  for  damage  lim- 
itation when  they  are  used  to  destroy  enem. 
strategic  missiles  prior  to  their  beine 
launched,  presumably  in  the  later  hours  of 
a  nuclear  war. 

Examples  of  defensive  svstems  used  for 
damage  limitation  are  Sentinel  (not  Safe- 
guard), bomber  defenses,  and  the  Soviet 
Galosh  ABM  Passive  defense  generallv  refers 
to  civil  defense. 

Deterrence 
Deterrence  is  a  poUcy  of  ensuring  that  if 
^  enemy  should  launch  a  first-strike,  one 
win  have  sufficient  second-strike  or  retalia- 
tory forces  remaining  to  inflict  unacceptable 
r^f^LS"  ^^  enemy.  Secretarv  McNamara 
n  hte  FY  1969  Posture  Statement,  estimated 
that  a  sufHcIent  deterrent  against  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  the  capability  on  our  part 
to  destroy  one-flfth  to  one-fourth  of  her 
^PMUy""   ^"'^   °ne-half   of   her   industrial 

Many  of  the  weapons  used  for  flrst-stnke 
are  also  used  for  deterrence,  including  land- 
and-sea-based  missiles,  bombers,  and  aids  to 
help  th^e  forces  to  penetrate  enemy  de- 
fense. One's  deterrent  is  secured  bv  defen- 
n/t  ^'^^^  w"''*'  ^  Safeguard,  polnt'-defense 
«nH^^^^?*^'  l^a'-lenlng  of  missile  silos. 
and  ASW  (Anti-Submarlne  Warfare)  protec- 
tion of  the  Polaris-type  forces. 

Deterrent  capabiuty  is  decreased  by  an  en- 
emy s  defensive  damage  limitation  capability. 
Increasing    the    capability    of    one's    missile 
force  by  adding  missiles,  using  multiple  war- 
heads    or    deploying   penetration    aids   are 
methods  of  neutralizing  enemy  damage-limi- 
tation and  preserving  one's  deterrent. 
Safeguard  ABM 
Description 
The  Safeguard  ABM  system  Is  made  up  of 
Sentinel  components  that  are  themselves  a 
configuration   of   the   basic   Nlke-X   compo- 
nents.  The   system   Is   made   up   of   missiles, 
radars,    computers,    and    Interlocking    com- 
mand and  communications  elements 


The  missiles  are  the  400  mile  Spartan  and 
the  25  mile  Sprint,  both  carrying  nuclear 
warheads  designed  to  destroy  incoming 
ICBMs  by  detonating  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Incoming  warhead  The  radars  are  the  long 
range  PAR  for  initial  acquisition  and  the 
shorter  range  MSR  for  target  tracking  The 
computer  network  will  be  the  most  compli- 
cated ever  developed  and  will  be  tested  only 
by  tapes  of  Soviet  missile  launches. 

The  system  is  to  be  deployed  In  the  first 
phase  at  two  Mlnuteman  bases  In  Montana 
and  North  Dakota  and  In  the  second  phase, 
if  this  deployment  option  is  exercised,  at 
two  more  mlnuteman  bases,  seven  bomber 
bases,  and  around  Washington,  DC. 
Costs 

Since  the  early  1960s  about  $3  billion  has 
been  spent  on  ABM.  Western  Electric  was  In 
charge  of  packaging  Sentinel  and  performs 
the  same  task  for  Safeguard;  In  20  months 
between  July  1967  and  April  1969  the  com- 
pany was  paid  $1  billion  for  procurement  and 
H  &  D.  Major  subcontractors  were  Raytheon 
($109  million  for  MSR).  McDonnell  Douglas 
($90  minion  for  Spartan),  Martin  Marietta 
($70  million  for  Sprint),  and  General  Elec- 
tric ($45  miUlon  for  PAR).  Five  electronics 
companies  were  paid  another  $60  mUllon  for 
computer  work. 

The  Defense  Department  puts  the  total 
cost  at  $6.6  to  $7  billion  for  a  funy  deployed 
Safeguard  system,  but  admits  this  excludes 
$12  billion  in  warhead  costs  in  the  AEC 
budget.  The  Defense  Marketing  Survey,  a 
service  for  defense  contractors,  puts  the 
total  procurement  and  R&D  package  at 
$12.2  billion.  Estimates  of  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  system  on  short  alert  once  It  Is 
deployed  are  not  available.  Such  costs  will  be 
formidable  because  of  the  state  of  readiness 
required,  the  need  for  expensively  trained 
personnel  to  operate  the  sophisticated  com- 
puters and  radars,  and  the  maintenance  and 
operating  requirements  of  such  sophisticated 
equipment. 

.¥345.5  million  has  been  requested  In  FY 
1970  for  procurement  and  $400.9  mUllon  for 
n  k  D.  for  a  total  of  $746.4  mllUon,  in  addi- 
tion to  $16  minion  in  construction  funds. 
Unexpended  funds  from  previous  ABM  au- 
thorizations may  also  be  used  for  all  Safe- 
guard purposes  except  procurement  of  opera- 
tional missiles;  such  funds  may  push  FY 
1970  Safeguard  costs  to  $1  billion. 

For  Rationale  and  Crtttqixe  see  DSG  Fact 
Book  entitled  ABM,  Congressional  Record. 
June  20.  1969   (PS.  6871). 

^f!PA'    [Multiple  independently  targeted  re- 
entry vehicle) 

Description 

MIRV  Is  the  loading  of  an  ICBM  with  more 
than  one  warhead,  each  of  which  Is  separate- 
ly aimed.  The  missiles  designated  for  MIRV 
are  the  Air  Force's  Mlnuteman  III  and  the 
Navy's  Poseidon  C3.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense presently  plans  to  replace  about  500  of 
800  Mlnuteman  I's  with  Mlnuteman  III.  and 
31  of  41  Polaris  submarines  with  Poseidon. 

The  warheads  on  a  MIRVed  missile  are 
carried  In  a  'bus,'  which  releases  each  war- 
head in  its  turn  and  then  shifts  course  to 
release  the  next  warhead  at  another  target. 
Current  plans  call  for  3  warheads  In  the  btis 
designed  for  Mlnuteman  III  and  up  to  14  in 
the  bus  designed  for  Poseidon.  Warheads  can 
be  replaced  with  penetration  aids  If  circum- 
stances require  such  a  mix.  The  Poseidon 
warheads  are  expected  to  be  in  the  low  Itilo- 
ton  range  If  targeting  accuracy  improves  suf- 
ficiently to  make  a  warhead  this  small  effec- 
tive. Also,  klloton  warheads  can  be  easily 
tested  underground. 

There  Is  question  about  the  accuracy  of 
MlRVed  missiles.  Use  of  MIRV  as  a  deterrent 
weapon  by  targeting  It  against  cities  would 
not  require  a  high  degree  of  accuracy.  If 
MIRV  guidance  systems  are  so  Improved  as 
to  be  Eiccurate  within  a  fraction  of  a  mile,  a 
MIRVed  mlssUe  becomes  a  first-strike 
weapon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Costs 
Estimates  of  the  total  cost  for  the  MIRV 
program  range  from  $3  to  $12  billion.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  how  much  of  the  FT 
1970  budget  Is  allocated  to  MIRV.  but  the 
Defense  Authorization  bill  before  the  Senate 
allocates  $3014  million  (to  go  with  $139.6 
million  previovisly  authorized)  for  conversion 
of  6  Polaris  submarines  to  Poseidon  and 
$157.5  million  In  advance  for  conversion  of 
12  more  submarines.  The  bill  also  allocates 
an  unspecified  amount  for  Mlnuteman  con- 
version. 

The  Nixon  Administration  added  $12.4  mil- 
lion to  the  original  MIRV  requests  to  im- 
prove the  accuracy  of  the  Poseidon  in  order 
to  enhance  its  effectiveness  against  hard 
targets. 

Rationale 

MIRV  is  economical.  Putting  three  war- 
heads on  one  missile  is  less  expensive  than 
constructing  three  missiles.  This  Is  so  even 
when  one  accounts  for  both  the  reduced  war- 
head size  and  the  reduction  in  total  mega- 
tonnage  per  missile  going  from  ICBM's  to 
MIRV's. 

MIRV  Increases  our  deterrent.  One  of 
MIRV's  purposes  Is  to  penetrate  ABM  sys- 
tems by  firing  a  succession  of  warheads 
toward  the  same  area.  TTius  the  Soviet  Union 
would  know  that  If  they  launched  a  first 
strike,  their  ABM  system  would  not  protect 
their  cities  from  our  second  strike.  In  in- 
creasing our  second  strike  capability.  MIRV 
would  decrease  the  likelihood  of  the  Soviets 
launching  a  first  strike. 

Proceeding  with  MIRV  would  hasten  arms 
limitation  talks,  since  MIRV's  ability  to  pene- 
trate Soviet  ABM  systems  would  give  the 
USSR  an  incentive  to  trade  an  ABM  halt 
for  a  MIRV  halt. 

Critique 

MIRV  accelerates  the  arms  race,  at  a  cost 
of  Increased  world  tension  and  billions  of 
dollars. 

The  Intelligence  community  has  produced 
no  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  flight- 
testing  MIRV.  Their  recent  multiple  war- 
heeuls  tested  have  not  been  Independently 
targeted:  the  U.S.  has  had  such  MRV  capa- 
bility for  some  time.  Because  we  are  far  ahead 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  we  can  safely  negotiate 
a  MIRV  test  ban  now  and  lessen  the  need  for 
ABM  on  both  sides,  saving  billions  of  dollars. 
If  MIRV  testing  Is  completed,  an  agreement 
cannot  be  verified  by  unilateral  means,  such 
as  satellites,  which  greatly  reduces  the 
chances  of  either  side  signing  It. 

With  testing  completed  or  near  completion. 
the  Soviet  Union  will  assume  deployment  Is 
imminent  and  will  develop  and  deploy  MIRV 
themselves.  Particularly  disturbing  Is  the 
Administration's  request  for  $12.4  million  to 
Improve  MIRV  guidance  systems  against  hard 
targets.  This  threat  to  the  Soviet  deterrent 
taken  with  ABM  deployment  is  evidence  of 
intention  to  develop  a  first  strike  capability. 

MIRV  on  both  sides  Increases  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  U.S.  or  the  Soviet  Union 
will  consider  a  first  strike  strategy  because: 

MIRV  Is  an  extremely  cheap  way  of  sud- 
denly and  secretly  multiplying  the  number 
of  deliverable  warheads. 

A  MIRVed  deterrent  force  equivalent  in 
deliverable  warheads  to  a  non-MIRVed  deter- 
rent foixe  is  far  more  vulnerable  to  a  first 
strike  because  the  number  of  actual  missiles 
has  been  reduced.  Since  a  MIRVed  deter- 
rent Is  more  vulnerable  to  a  first  strike,  the 
temptation  to  launch  missiles  as  soon  as 
Incoming  missiles  are  detected — or  before — is 
much  greater.  I>eclslon- times  are  shorter 
and  the  p>osslblUty  of  rash  action  Is  In- 
creased. 

ABRES  ( Advanced  Ballistic  Reentry 

Systems  i 

Descrtptlctti 

ABRES  Is  a  Joint  R&D  program  to  im- 
prove the  maneuverability  of  ICBM  reentry 
vehicles  and  the  effectiveness  of  penetration 
aids.   Part    of   the   program   offers    the    pos- 
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sibllity  of  advancing  the  MIRV  weapons 
system  by  adapting  individual  guidance 
units  to  each  of  the  several  re-entry  ve- 
hicles loaded  In  one  ICBM.  The  MIRV 
weapon  now  being  tested  releasee  one  war- 
head at  a  precise  point  during  the  missile's 
trajectory,  then  shifts  course  to  release  the 
next  warhead  at  another  target.  MIRV  tech- 
nology developed  under  ABRES  will  enable 
each  re-entry  vehicle  to  alter  course,  ma- 
neuver around  an  antlbalUstlc  mIssUe  sys- 
tem, and  guide  the  H-bomb  to  its  target. 

The  ABRES  program  in  addition  Involves 
continuing  R  &  D  on  penetration  aids  such 
as  heatshlelds.  decoys,  chaff,  and  electronic 
counter-mieasures  ABRES  also  comprises  de- 
fensive technology  such  as  hardening  con- 
cepts and  characteristics  of  re-entry  ve- 
hicles to  fallitate  destruction  of  Incoming 
enemy  warheads. 

Costs 

The  ABRES  program  has  been  In  opera- 
tion since  1963.  Over  $1.3  billion  has  been 
spent  since  FT  1962  on  technology  develop- 
ment for  ICBM  reentry  vehicle*  and  pene- 
tration aids  DOD  requested  an  additional 
$121  million  In  R  &  D  funds  for  FY  1970. 
which  was  cut  by  $14  million  by  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee.  Singer-Gen- 
eral Precision.  Inc.,  was  recently  awarded  a 
$3.9  milUon  contract  to  develop  and  build 
parts  for  a  new  guidance  system,  an  Indi- 
cation that  the  Pentagon  intends  to  go 
ahead,  with  an  advanced  MIRV  weapon. 
Total  R&D  costs  for  the  ABRES  program 
for  the  next  5  years  are  estimated  at  over 
$600  million 

Rationale 

ABRES  is  intended  to  Increase  the  tech- 
nological data  available  for  new  weapons  de- 
velopment and  does  not  Involve  effort  on  de- 
ployed systems  The  effort  is  primarily  In 
the  area  of  improving  capability  to  pene- 
trate Soviet  defensive  systemB,  although 
hard  target  capability  is  Improved  In  some 
ABRES  activities.  The  central  objective,  how- 
ever, of  the  ABRES  program  is  the  main- 
tenance of  our  deterrent  by  enhancing  the 
penetration  capability  of  our  re-entry  ve- 
hicles. 

Improvement  of  our  hard  target  capability 
Is  not  directed  toward  a  U.S.  flrst-strtke.  but 
supports  our  second-strike  damage  limiting 
ability,  a  secondary  U.S.  strategic  require- 
ment. 

The  portion  of  the  ABRES  program  relat- 
ing to  an  improved  MIRV  guidance  system 
in  fact  decreases  our  ability  to  hit  hard  tar- 
gets because  installation  of  a  guidance  sys- 
tem capable  of  maneuvering  around  Soviet 
ABMs  requires  a  trade-off  in  accuracy  and 
warhead  size.  In  any  event  research  on 
maneuvering  re-entry  vehicles  does  not  Im- 
ply a  plan  to  use  them. 

Critique 

The  necessity  for  maintaining  a  techno- 
logical base  for  future  weapons  development 
is  generally  accepted,  particularly  as  far  as 
R  &  D  is  concerned  It  is  not  clear,  however. 
that  the  ABRES  program  is  confined  solely 
to  R  &  D  efforts  The  Singer-General  contract, 
for  example,  is  for  production  of  parts  for 
a  new  guidance  system — clearly  a  step  beyond 
research  and  development  as  it  Is  normally 
defined. 

ABRES.  like  any  other  new  weapons  pro- 
gram, develops  its  own  momentum  for  de- 
ploj-ment.  Once  the  technology  becomes 
available  for  successful  introduction  of  a  new 
system  or  a  system  refinement,  the  pressure 
for  production  and  deployment  becomes  ir- 
resistible. Unfortunately,  the  ABRES  pro- 
gram has  been  so  tightly  classified  that  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  at  what  stage  the 
components  of  the  program  have  arrived. 

With  regard  to  the  U.S.  secondary  strategic 
mission  of  limiting  damage  by  destroying 
hardened  enemy  missile  sUoe.  such  a  capa- 
bility clearly  presents  the  President  with  a 
first-strike  option.  A  potential  enemy,  of 
course,  has  only  the  President's  word  that  the 
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option  will  not  be  exercised.  For  an  enemy 
strategic  planner  to  meet  contingencies  on 
this  basis  would  surely  be  too  much  to  ask. 
Therefore,  the  damage  limiting  mission  be- 
comes an  excuse  for  enemy  planners  to  go 
ahead  with  weapons  systems  designed  to  dig 
out  our  missiles,  which  In  turn  raises  flrst- 
strlke  fears  In  this  country  and  sends  the 
strategic  arms  race  into  another  upward 
spiral. 

SRAM  [Short  range  attack  missile) 

Description 

SRAM  is  an  Air  Force  missile  which   will 
arm  the  FB-lll  and  the  G  and  H  models  of 
the  B-52.  It  is  supersonic,  air-to-ground,  and 
nuclear-armed,  for  use  against  cities. 
Costs 

The  original  contract  between  the  Air 
Force  and  Boeing  for  the  R&D  phase  of  the 
total  SRAM  system,  including  mating  the 
system  to  the  aircraft,  was  for  $142.3  million. 
The  overrun  has  been  set  at  $55-$60  million 
by  the  Air  Force  and  higher  than  $80  million 
by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 
SRAM  is  the  second  Air  Force  hardware  pro- 
gram (the  other  was  the  C5A)  to  be  de- 
veloped under  terms  of  this  total  package 
concept, 

-  Tha  FY  1970  budget  contains  $20.4  million 
for  SRAM  procurement  {all  of  which  has 
been  deleted  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee)   and  $84.7  million  for  R&D. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Critics  fear  that  classification  of  the  amounts 
spent  on  SCAD  could  be  concealing  cost  over- 
runs similar  to  SRAM's. 

A^fSA  (advanced  manned  strategic  aircraft) 
Description 
AMSA  Is  a  swlng-wlng  manned  bomber  for 
the  1970s  and  1980s.  It  is  as  large  as  the  B-70, 
but  can  fly  at  200  feet  for  1.000  miles  at 
the  speed  of  sound,  thus  giving  it  the  capa- 
bility to  avoid  air  defenses.  It  has  a  range 
with  one  refueling  of  6,700  miles  and  a  top 
spe*d  of  1550  miles  per  hour.  AMSA  could 
be  armed  with  nuclear  bombs  or  nuclear- 
tipped  air-to-ground  missiles. 

Costs 

$140  million  has  been  spent  on  R  &  D  to 
date.  The  estimated  total  R&D  costs  are 
$1.76  billion.  Unit  cost  estimates  run  from 
$20  million  to  $80  million.  With  a  produc- 
tion run  of  263  as  currently  estimated,  total 
production  cost  estimates  run  from  $5  26 
billion  to  821  billion. 

The  FY  1970  budget  contained  a  request 
for  $77.2  million  for  R&D.  Secretary  Laird 
added  $23  million  to  this  request  and  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  approved 
the  FY  1970  total  of  $100.2  million  f or  R  &  D 
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Rationale 

With  SRAM,  the  bomber  does  not  have  to 
fly  on  to  the  target,  which  is  likely  to  be 
heavily  defended.  Therefore.  SRAM  extends 
the  useful  life  of  the  B-52  and  PB-lll.  This 
diminishes  the  need  for  an  advanced  manned 
bomber,  and  might  save  billions  of  dollars. 
Critique 

Critics  within  the  Pentagon  state  that  if 
adopuon  of  SRAM  could  in  fact  delay  ad- 
vanced manned  bomber  development,  It  Is  an 
excellent  idea.  SRAM,  however,  has  been 
hindered  by  poor  R&D  management.  The 
program  has  been  pushed  too  fast— for  ex- 
ample, the  FB-lll  was  not  operational  when 
SRAM  design  started. 

Technical  problems  encountered  during 
research  and  development  have  included: 

Developing  a  restartable.  solld-propellant 
motor. 

Designing  a  missile  capable  of  being  carried 
on  both  the  supersonic  PB-lll  and  the  sub- 
sonic B-52. 

Modlflcations  in  the  PB-lll  have  necessi- 
tated modlflcations  in  SRAM. 

The  test  schedule  has  fallen  behind 

A  number  of  critics,  of  course,  question  the 
assumption  that  we  need  manned  bombers 
at  all  (see  AMSA):  SRAM  would  not  be 
needed  If  we  phased  out  our  manned 
bombers. 

SCAD   {subsonic  cruise  armed  decoy) 
Description 
SCAD  Is  an  air-launched  decoy  to  go  with 
e^^.^^^   *"''   FB-in    as   a   complement   to 
fc>RAM.   SCAD'S   radar   image   is   identical    to 
the  B-52,  thereby  confusing  enemy  detection 
It  also  has  a  multiple  warhead  capability  to 
destroy  enemy  bomber  defenses. 

Costs 
Total  funding  to  this  point  has  been  $15 
million.  SCAD  is  still  in  the  R.  &  D    stage 
The  amount  requested  in  the  FY  1970  budeet 
is  classified. 

Rationale 
SCAD    Increases    the    abllitv    of    manned 
bombers  (PB-lll  and  B-52)   to  survive  and 
penetrate   the  expected   improved   Soviet  air 
defense  system  of  the  mid-1970's. 

Critique 

SCAD  and  SRAM  are  related  programs 
(e.g.  they  will  use  the  same  launching  and 
control  apparatus,  and  both  extend  the  use- 
ful   life   of   the   present    manned    bombers). 


Rationale 

The  U.S.  arsenal  must  contain  a  mixed 
force  consisting  of  both  bombers  and  mis- 
siles In  order  to  insure  against  missile  un- 
reliability or  improvements  in  Soviet  missile 
defense  systems.  Bombers  are  more  flexible 
than  missiles  because  they  can  be  redirect- 
ed to  other  targets  while  in  flight  or  called 
back. 

An  Investment  in  AMSA  would  require  the 
Soviet  Union  to  build  a  new  bomber  defense 
system,  complicating  their  defense  problem 
and  requiring  diversion  of  resources  from 
ABM  programs.  AMSA  could  also  be  used  for 
other  military  efforts  such  as  non-nuclear 
bombing  In  limited  wars. 

Critique 
The    Pentagon    itself    has    repeatedly    in- 
formed the  Congress  that: 

The  Soviet  long-range  bombers  number 
less  than  one-sixth  of  our  B-52  force,  and 
are  inferior  to  that  plane. 

The  Soviet  SST  cannot  be  redesigned  to  be 
a  manned  bomber. 

There  are  no  signs  that  the  Russians  are 
developing  a  new  bomber. 

The  intelligence  community  is  of  the  con- 
sensvis  that  the  Soviet  medium-range  bomb- 
ers represent  so  small  a  threat  that  the  Na- 
tional Intelligence  Estimates  omit  mention 
of  them  altogether. 

Critics  assert  that  the  deployment  of  large 
numbers  of  Intercontinental  land-and-sea 
based  missiles  has  placed  bombers  in  a  sec- 
ondarv'  strategic  role  Hidden  or  hardened 
missiles  are  far  less  vulnerable  during  a  first 
strike  thus  providing  a  more  credible  deter- 
rent. In  1966.  Secretary  McNamara  pointed 
out  that  even  if  50 "r  of  the  missiles  the 
U.S.  deployed  were  faulty,  or  were  shot  down 
by  a  Soviet  ABM  system,  the  U.S.  could  still 
deliver  more  warheads  per  dollar  bv  missile 
to  the  Soviet  Union  than  by  manned  bomber. 
Limited  warfare  roles  of  bombers  do  not 
require  AMSA.  B-52's  have  flown  thousands 
of  mlBslons  over  Vietnam  without  one  loss 
to  hostile  action:  AMSA  would  cost  more  to 
do  the  same  job. 

Industry  sources  indicate  that  the  present 
speclflcatlons  may  be  impossible  to  achieve 
Any  unexpected  development  in  R&D,  such 
as  a  weight  Increase,  a  loss  in  engine  effi- 
ciency, or  an  increase  in  the  penetration  aids 
AMSA  must  carry,  will  do  to  it  what  similar 
problems  did  to  the  Boeing  swing-wing  SST, 
which  was  abandoned. 

Bomber  defense 

Description 

NORAD     (North     American     Air     Defense 

Command)   is  the  basic  U.S.  defense  against 

the  Soviet  bomber  threat.  It  consists  of  ra- 


dars, communications,  computers,  control 
centers,  missiles,  and  interceptors.  The  sys- 
tem was  developed  in  the  early  1950's  when 
the  Soviet  strategic  capabilitv  depended  on 
a  large  bomber  fleet. 

Essential  components  of  the  system  are 

The  DEW  line  radars. 

The  SAGE  (Semi  Automatic  Ground  En- 
vironment) system,  a  computerized  com- 
mand and  control  system  for  the  missiles 
and  Interceptors. 

The  BUIC  (Back-Up  Interceptor  Control) 
system,  designed  to  take  over  If  SAGE  is 
destroyed. 

Nike  Hercules,  Hawk,  and  Bomarc  surface- 
to-air  missiles,  deployed  at  110  sites  around 
the  U.S. 

Forty-one  interceptor  squadrons  of  about 
twenty  planes  each,  deployed  at  bases  around 
the  U.S. 

NORAD  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars  when  a  first-strike 
would  have  been  against  cities,  but  being 
carried  out  by  bombers,  would  have  allowed 
many  hours  warning  time. 

Costs 
The  Pentagon  has  this  year  proposed  grad- 
ually phasing  out  SAGE  and  repIaclnE;  it 
with  a  new.  more  efficient  system.  The  new 
system  is  designed  to  counter  a  Soviet  B-70, 
AMSA.  or  SRAM-type  missile  on  their  present 
aging  bombers. 

The  new  system  Is  to  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

OTH  (Over-the-Horizon)  long  range  ra- 
dar. Costs  of  OTH  are  not  available. 

AWACS  (Airborne  Warning  and  Control 
System)  large  aircraft  with  radars  capaljle 
of  'looking  down"  at  a  Soviet  bomber  .it- 
tacklng  at  very  low  altitudes  (200  feet),  and 
controlling  the  interception  of  such  bomb- 
ers. AWACS  will  be  Invulnerable  to  missile 
attack.  $60  million  is  included  in  the  FY 
1970  budget  for  R  &  D  on  AWACS.  of  which 
the  Senate  Armed  Sen-ices  Committee  cut 
$45  million,  recommending  that  the  program 
be  deferred  one  year. 

P-106X  lan  improved  F-106  interceptor), 
which  will  have  a  "look-down  shoot-down' 
capability  against  low-fl>-lng  Soviet  bombers. 
The  FY  1970  budget  contains  $18.5  million 
for  R  &  D  on  modernizing  the  F-106.  of 
which  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
cut  $16  million.  The  program  will  have  .in 
estimated  investment  cost  of  $750  million  to 
$1.2  bUllon.  Annual  operating  costs  are  ex- 
pected to  be  $700  million 

Sam-D  I  a  new  anti-aircraft  svstem  t-o  re- 
place Nike  Hercviles  and  Hawk). "The  svstem 
includes  radar,  electronic  guidance,  and  mis- 
siles. S75  million  is  in  the  FY  1970  budeet 
for  contract  definition  for  advanced  develop- 
ment. The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee cut  this  Item  in  its  entirety,  stating  th.it 
its  development  was  not  urgent  and  tha:  it 
might  not  be  the  most  efficient  system  :or 
the  requirement. 

The  Air  Force  has  recommended  the  Lock- 
heed P-12  as  a  possible  alternative  to  m 
improved  F-106  F-12  would  be  a  1950  m:le- 
per-hour  Interceptor  with  a  unit  cost  of  $40 
to  $50  million.  Annual  operating  costs  of  a 
pure  F-12  force  are  estimated  at  $750  million. 
This  interceptor,  also  with  a  look-down' 
shoot-down  capabilitv,  could  deter  or  defend 
against  a  Soviet  AMSA  or  a  SRAM-llke  mis- 
sile, but  only  marginally  belter  than  F-I06X. 
The  P-12  has  the  disadvantage  of  possibly 
encouraging  Soviet  AMSA  development.  Just 
as  the  Russian  ABM  brought  on  our  MIRV. 

Rationale 
A  .strong  bomber  defense  is  necessary  at 
the  present  time  to  deter  development  "of  a 
Soviet  B-70.  for  which  they  now  have  a  suf- 
ficient technological  base.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  should  develop  and  deploy  such  a 
bomber,  the  US  could  not  be  caught  with- 
out an  adequate  defense.  At  present,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  a  fleet  of  about  150  long- 
range  bombers. 


In  addition,  it  is  conceivable  that  coun- 
tries other  than  the  Soviet  Union,  such  as 
Cuba,  could  attack  the  US  with  manned 
bombers  and  inflict  serious  dameige.  If  the 
costs  of  defense  are  lower  than  the  probabil- 
ity of  such  an  attack,  defense  is  warranted 

It  Is  also  likely  that  bombers  would  be  used 
in  a  E^uropean.  ^llddle  Eastern,  or  Asian  con- 
flict. If  the  U.S.  gets  Involved,  we  must  pro- 
tect our  forces  and  allied  forces  and  cities 
with  sufficient  bomber  defenses. 

Critique 

Bombers  are  useless  in  a  strategic  offen- 
sive force  unless  a  nation  does  not  have 
ICBMs  or  Polarls-type  forces.  Soviet  bombers 
flying  to  American  missile  silos  would  find 
them  empty  upon  arrival.  U.S.  bombers  with- 
held from  a  Soviet  first  strike  attack,  if  not 
destroyed  in  the  first  round,  would  find  few 
targets  left  of  any  real  strategic  importance. 

Bombers  cost  so  much  more  than  the  more- 
efficient  missiles  that  if  a  nation  needed  an 
Improved  deterrent,  and  built  bombers  In- 
stead of  missiles,  it  would  be  diminishing 
Its  own  national  security.  The  Pentagon 
states  that  the  Soviet  heavy  bomber  force 
is  expected  to  continue  Its  gradual  decline, 
and  that  medium  bombers  could  not  play 
an  important  part  in  an  attack  on  the  United 
States.  The  Russian  SST  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  convert  to  a  modern  bomber. 
Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
decided  in  the  mid-1960s  not  to  go  ahead 
with  bomber  development. 

Given  the  low  probability  of  a  bomber 
attack,  critics  argue  that  defenses  against 
bombers  are  unnecessary.  If,  however,  one 
concedes  a  need  to  defend  against  a  greater- 
than-expected  threat,  there  are  less  costly 
alternatives  to  OTH.  AWACS.  SAM-D,  P106X. 
and  F-12. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  de- 
cided that  the  present  system  has  sufficient 
capability  against  the  greater-than-expected 
threat.  The  present  system  has  low  research 
and  investment  costs  On  the  other  hand, 
despite  the  fact  that  It  is  being  made  more 
efficient  each  year.  It  has  an  operating  cost 
estimated  at  from  $733  million  to  $1  billion 
annually. 

Some  critics  suggest  turning  the  tracking 
and  Identification  responsibilities  over  to 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  main- 
taining an  F-106  force  sufficient  to  defend 
against  the  existing  threat,  and  finishing 
the  R  &  D  on  OTH.  AWACS.  and  P-106  so 
that  these  systems  can  be  immediately  de- 
ployed If  the  Soviet  Union  starts  develop- 
ment of  an  AMSA. 

SECTION    THREE GENERAL    PtTlPOSE    FORCES 

This  section  contains  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  military  doctrine  that  underlies  our  gen- 
eral purpose  forces.  Following  are  four  sub- 
sections covering  land,  tactical  air.  and  sea 
war.  and  airlift  sealift  war.  introduced  by  a 
discussion  of  contingency  planning  and  force 
levels  for  each  type  of  warfare  and  fact 
sheets  on  controversial  weapons  systems  or 
programs  in  the  FY  1970  budget. 

Flexible  Response 

Under  the  doctrine  of  flexible  response, 
the  United  States  reserves  for  itself  a  ntzm- 
ber  of  options  in  a  crisis,  ranging  from 
threatening  the  selective  use  of  conventional 
forces  through  tactical  nuclear  war.  Because 
an  opponent  can  threaten  any  level  of  vio- 
lence, prudence  requires  a  response  at  the 
same  level  but  with  greater  force,  thereby 
deterring  the  opponent  without  unilaterally 
escalating  to  a  more  drastic  type  of  war. 
The  doctrine  was  adopted  during  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration  in  the  belief  that  a 
major  power  which  relies  solely  on  strategic 
nuclear  weapons,  as  the  U.S.  did  during  the 
1950's.  Is  faced,  in  a  crisis,  with  the  unsatis- 
factory choice  of  using  the  weapons  or  ac- 
cepting diplomatic  defeat. 

Hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  were  spent 
by  the  Defense  Department  In  the  pre- 
Kennedy  years.  The  military  services  spent 
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the  money  on  long-range  manned  bombers, 
high  Army  and  Marine  force  levels,  and  as 
large  a  surface  Navy  as  possible.  These  ex- 
penditures resulted  from  the  celling  on  the 
defense  budget  and  Interservlce  rivalry.  The 
services  spent  money  on  programs  which 
symbolized  institutional  power,  rather  than 
programs  calculated  to  Improve  our  over- 
all defense  posture.  After  the  1961  decision. 
Secretary  McNamara,  through  Improved 
management  and  some  expenditure  In- 
creases, built  up  our  flexible  response  capa- 
bility. The  policy  Is  very  expensive,  costing 
about  70 ^r  of  the  non-Vietnam  defense  ex- 
penditures during  the  last  10  years,  or  $350 
billion. 

Two  Major  One  Minor  Wars 
The  factors  which  determine  the  level  of 
defense  spending  are  the  contingencies  we 
\  lew  as  likely  to  come  about,  and  our  Inter- 
pretation of  their  effect  on  our  national  se- 
curity. For  general  purposes  forces,  it  is  the 
kind  of  wars  we  want  to  be  able  to  flght. 
simultaneously  and  on  short  notice,  that 
determine  how  large  our  forces  must  be  In 
peacetime,  and  therefore  the  size  of  much  of 
the  defense  budget. 

U.S.  planning  for  non -strategic  war  alms 
at  a  high  degree  of  readiness  to  fight  three 
conflicts  arising  simultaneously  The  three 
conflicts  are  a  Vietnam-size  contingency 
In  Asia;  a  Dominican-Republic  size  interven- 
tion in  this  hemisphere:  and  a  tactical  nu- 
clear land  war  in  Western  and  Central  Eu- 
rope The  duration  of  the  conflicts  for  which 
preparations  are  made  is  classified. 

Critics  emphasize  that  such  contingency 
planning  must  be  re-thought  if  policies  are 
to  be  changed  They  argue  that  the  contin- 
gencies of  a  tactical  nuclear  war  or  a  pro- 
tracted war  at  sea  are  highly  unlikely,  and 
that  the  probability  of  both  conflicts  aris- 
ing simultaneously  is  next  to  zero.  They  rec- 
ommend re-defining  those  areas  of  the  world 
in  which  our  national  .security  is  truly  en- 
gaged, and  reassessing  the  ability  of  military 
force  to  accomplish  ends  judged  vital  to 
our  national  security. 

Land    war   forces 
Current   Mission 

Current  contingency  planning  for  land  war 
assumes  that  U.S.  national  security  would  be 
critically  Involved  in  a  confrontation  between 
the  European  NATO  countries  and  the  War- 
saw Pact,  in  C-ommunist  military  aggression 
or  large-scale  insurgency  in  Asia,  in  Soviet 
direct  intervention  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
in  certain  Caribbean  contingencies.  In  their 
Initial  phases  these  wars  would  all  be  limited 
wars.  Contingency  planners  prepare  for  three 
types  of  limited  land  war: 

Slow  build-up  long  term,  such  as  the  war 
m  Vietnam. 

Past  build-up/long  term,  such  as  the  Ko- 
rean War. 

Past  bulld-up.'short  term,  such  as  a  new 
Korea  or  a  Chinese  invasion  of  Taiwan. 

Planners  now  believe  that  a  fast  tauild-iip 
In  defense  can  shorten  a  war.  Planning  for  a 
fast  build-up  requires  large  peacetime  forces- 
in-being  and  a  great  deal  of  mobility,  which 
is  the  reason  for  the  Strategic  Reserve  and 
airlift  sealift  capability  Our  overall  posture 
is  designed  to  cope  with  two  major  and  one 
minor  contingencies  arising  from  situations 
as  described  above. 

Critique 
All  of  the  contingencies  for  which  we  cur- 
rently plan  are  of  low  probability.  Current 
planning  assumes  that  in  order  to  deter  In- 
tervention by  the  Soviet  Union  or  other  pow- 
ers. •B.'e  must  think  in  terms  of  putting 
ground  forces  into  a  conflict.  If  one  reviews 
contingencies,  however,  one  is  hard  put  to 
imagine  a  case  outside  of  Europe  where  we 
would  agEiln  be  prepared  to  take  such  action. 
Our  security  interests  in  Asia  now  center 
around  Korea  and  Thailand.  Both  have  the 
ground    troops    to    defend    themselves    and 
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would  be  better  supported  In  a  crisis  by  US 
firepower  rather  than  manpower. 

With  regard  to  Europe,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  confrontations  between  the  Warsaw 
Pact  and  NATO  which  would  be  long-term 
and  non-nuclear,  because: 

Soviet  and  U.S.  units  are  placed  very  far 
forward  In  Etu-ope  and  would  become  engaged 
almost  immediately. 

The  U.S.  has  7.000  tactical  nuclear  war- 
heads in  Europe.  Including  nuclear  land 
mines  along  the  eastern  NATO  line. 

Casualties    in   combat   units   In   a    tactical 
nuclear  war  are  estimated  at  20'v  per  day. 
Force  Levels 

Combat  division  strength  and  basing  are 
largely  determined  by  the  contingencies  for 
which  we  prepare  Considerations  such  as 
the  balance  of  payments  and  the  usefulness 
and  mobility  of  the  reserves  also  Influence 
current  force  levels  and  basing.  In  the  future 
new  factors  will  influence  force  level  and 
basing  decisions: 

Greatly  increased  mobility,  making  it  pos- 
sible to  station  more  combat  troops  outside 
theaters  of  operations  for  rapid  deployment 

Reduced  manpower  requirements,  due  to  a 
reluctance  to  involve  US.  ground  forces  In 
protracted  conflict 

The  expiration  of  base  agreemente.  and  po- 
litical changes  in  countries  which  in  the  past 
have  provided  the  U.S.  with  basing  facilities 

In  the  past,  the  mUltary  services  have 
asked  for  and  been  routinely  authorized  arbi- 
trary troop  strengths.  Unit  sizes  and  over-all 
force  levels  have  been  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  the  last  war  For  the  future,  we  must  more 
accurately  determine  troop  requirements, 
and  design  forces  to  attain  the  goals  for 
which  we  are  likely  to  be  fighting  For  in- 
stance, we  should  determine  whether  we  are 
in  Europe  as  a  trip-wire  or  to  fight  a  long- 
term  land  war  on  the  continent,  before  we 
size  our  forces  there 

Our  force  levels  for  land  war  should  also  be 
determined  on  a  long  range  basis  to  allow  for 
more  efficient  manpower  management.  The 
Five  Year  Defense  Program  could  usefully 
serve  this  need. 

Sheridan 
Description 

Sheridan  is  a  lightweight  armored  recon- 
naissance attack  vehicle  intended  to  provide 
the  Army  with  substantial  Improvement  over 
existing  armored  vehicles  The  tank  is  to 
provide  amphibious  and  airborne  capabili- 
ties, high  mobility,  increased  rate  of  fire,  and 
better  hit  probability.  It  employs  the  Shil- 
lelagh anti-tank  missile  system  It  travels  43 
miles  per  hour  and  has  a  350  mile  range. 
Costs 

$1.2  billion  has  been  spent  on  the  Sheri- 
dan-Shillelagh program  to  date,  with  no 
combat-operational  tanks  yet  available. 
Sheridan  was  put  Into  production  even 
though  testing  showed  it  to  have  numerous 
shortcomings.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  on  modifications  of  the  unusable  weap- 
ons which  were  produced.  Prime  contractor 
Is  General  Motors,  using  government-owned 
facilities  in  Cleveland.  Ohio.  The  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  deleted  $5 
million  from  the  $53  million  requested  for 
procurement  in  the  FY  1970  budget. 

Rationale 

Sheridan  Is  essential  to  counter  the  quan- 
titative and  possible  qualitative  superiority 
of  the  armored  units  expected  to  be  deployed 
by  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries. 
Critique 

Although  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee reported  that  the  Sheridan  was  per- 
forming In  an  outstanding  manner,  the 
House  Armed  Services  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee i Report.  Jnly  9.  1969)  reviewed  the 
Army  tank  program  and  concluded: 

While  the  .\rmy  considered  the  M60A1 
main  battle  tank  equal  or  superior  to  Soviet- 
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designed  tanks,  it  failed  to  maintain  an 
adequate  production  rate  of  MeOAl's  during 
the  1960-5.  Citing  the  thus  limited  armored 
capability,  and  fearing  loss  of  program  funds, 
the  Army  ordered  mass  production  of 
Sheridan  before  there  was  any  adequate  as- 
surance that  the  design  was  suitable. 

Misleading  reports  and  unwarranted  over- 
confldence  of  Army  developers  Influenced  the 
decUlon   to  produce  Sheridan    Despite  con- 
tinuing development  failures,  production  de- 
cisions were  made  so  that  an  appearance  of 
satisfactory  program   progress  would   lessen 
the  chance  for  searching  and  critical  review 
by  the  OfHce  of  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Hasty  production  de- 
cisions caused  millions  of  dollars  to  be  spent 
to  reconfigure  and  modify  the  equipment  in 
order  to  even  partially  achieve  design  goals 
Despite  design  defects  In  the  Sheridan  sys- 
tem,  the   Army   hurriedly  modified   a  small 
number  of  Sherldans   and  released   the   ve- 
hicles to  Vietnam  In  early   1989  to  demon- 
strate the  Sheridan's  value  as  a  weapon  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  release  was  conditional 
because  known  safety  hazards  and  perform- 
ance  limitations    had    not   been    eliminated. 
Not  one  Sheridan  as  originally  designed  and 
produced  was  suitable  for  combat  use  with- 
out extensive  and  costlv  retrofits.  A  few  so 
modified  were  sent  to  Vietnam  for  test  pur- 
poses Tftider  combat  conditions,  but  hundreds 
of    defective    Sherldans    remain    in    storage 
Although  "caseless"  152mm  ammunition  is 
being  supplied  to  Vietnam.  It  Is  still  unsat- 
isfactory and   has   impaired   the  Sherldans 
effectiveness.   Misfires,    broken    rounds,    and 
other  serious  defects,  have  caused  casualties 
lowering   crew   confidence   In    the   weapon. 

The  Australian  Government  tested  two 
Sherldans  in  1967  and  Identified  the  same 
deflclencles  found  in  the  US.  test  report 
The  Australian  Minister  for  the  Army  re- 
jected Sheridan. 

So  much  time  and  money  had  been  spent 
developing  the  Sheridan  Shillelagh  system 
that  the  developers  became  Irrevocably  com- 
mitted to  production.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  Project  Manager  became  a  cap- 
tive rather  than  a  manager  of  his  project 
Such  attachment  Inevitably  results  in  man- 
agement of  doubtful  quality. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  the  C!ommlttee  con- 
cluded that  there  is  no  convincing  evidence 
that  Sheridan  represents  enough  of  an  Im- 
provement in  combat  capability  over  exist- 
ing weapons  to  Justify  anv  more  expendi- 
tures of  time  and  money. 

MBT-70  (Main  Battle  Tank i 
Description 
The  MBT-70  U  a  Joint  U.S.-West  German 
heavy  tank  designed  to  operate  in  the  en- 
vironment of  a  tactical  nuclear  or  chemical 
biological    war    In    Europe.    It    employs    the 
Shmelagh  tank  missile  system.  It  Is  Intended 
to  be  more  maneuverable  and  less  vulnerable 
than  existing  tanks,  and  superior  to  future 
Soviet  armor. 

Cost 


I 
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The  prime  contractor  for  the  MBT-70  Is 
General  Motors  Corporation.  The  United 
States  and  Germany  agreed  in  1963  to  divide 
evenly  the  estimated  R&D  cost  of  $80  mil- 
lion. However.  R&D  cost  estimates  have 
been  repeatedly  revised  upward:  to  $138  mil- 
lion in  1965,  $303  million  in  1968,  and  most 
recently  to  $554  million.  The  cost  to  the  U  S 
has  risen  528%  over  the  original  estimate' 
The  production  engineering  phase  of  devel- 
opment is  estimated  to  add  $188  million 

The  final  per  unit  cost  of  the  MBT-70  will 
be  between  $520,000  and  $750,000.  Repeated 
delays  have  deferred  the  target  date  for  pro- 
duction from  1960  to  1974. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
f"^!!^^J^""°°  '^  ^^  »*5  million  requested 
in  the  FY  1970  budget  for  R  &  D  The  FY 
1970  budget  also  contains  $25  million  for 
MBT-70  production  base  support. 


Rationale 
MBT-70  Is  needed  to  off-set  the  quanti- 
tative and  potentially  qualitative  superiority 
of  Soviet  armored  vehicles.  As  the  U  S  must 
b«  prepared  to  fight  a  tactical  nuclear  land 
war  in  Europe,  a  tank  capable  of  operating  in 
this  environment  is  required. 

Critique 
The  MBT-70  utilizes  highly  sophisticated 
materials  that  are  quite  probably  unsulted  to 
cost-effective  tank  development.  For  in- 
stance, casting  the  armor  with  boron  steel 
attempted  to  utilize  a  process  that  had  not 
been  fully  developed.  The  Shillelagh  missile 
system  with  which  the  tank  is  to  be  equipped 
has  not  lived  up  to  expectations.  Difficulties 
in  the  R  &  D  phase  have  driven  the  esti- 
mated unit  cost  to  over  half  a  million  dollars, 
or  almost  three  times  its  Soviet  equivalent. 

Aside  from  technical  and  cost  considera- 
tions, the  assumptions  cited  by  the  Army  in 
1963  for  developing  such  a  tank  no  longer 
apply  in  1969.  By  1974.  the  time  the  tank  will 
be  ready,  the  nature  of  tactical  warfare  will 
have  changed  as  to  make  MBT-70  obsolete 
If,  in  spite  of  the  drop-off  in  the  Warsaw 
Pact  tank  threat,  a  new  tank  is  still  required 
the  Army  should  Initiate  MBT-80  now  and 
abandon  MBT-70. 

There  Is  great  question  whether  tanks  will 
ever  be  effective  in  warfare  again.  The  1967 
Arab-Israeli  war  showed  how  vtilnerable 
tanks  are  to  tactical  air.  In  any  tactical  nu- 
clear war  It  Is  very  doubtful  whether  a  tank 
could  survive.  Troop-launched  guided  mls- 
sllee  also  will  by  the  mid-1970s  make  tank 
warfare  a  risk  projKieltion. 

Dragon.  Shillelagh,  and  Tow   (Antitank 
Missiles) 

I  Description 

Efragon  Is  a  light  Army  missile  system  de- 
signed to  destroy  all  but  the  heaviest  armor. 
It  is  guided  by  a  reusable  Infrared  sighting 
device  linked  to  the  missile  by  wire  It 
travels  at  about  400  miles  per  hour  and  has 
a  maximum  range  of  1.200  yards.  Dragon 
will  be  deployed  at  the  platoon  level,  and 
will  replace  the  90mm  recoUless  rifle. 

ShlUelagh  is  a  lightweight  guided  missile 
to  be  launched  from  a  combination  152mm 
gun/launcher.  It  is  guided  on  a  boost-glide 
trajectory   by   electronic  equipment  In   the 
launch  vehicle.  It  Is  to  be  deployed  on  the 
Sheridan,  modified  M60A1.  and  the  MBT-70 
Tow  Is  a  supersonic  anti-tank  missile  sys- 
tem similar  In  guidance  system  to  Dragon 
It  travels  at  about  650  miles  per  hour  and 
has  a  maximum  range  of  about  two  miles 
In  its  surface-to-surface  version,  the  system 
weighs  200  lbs.  but  can  be  truck  mounted 
Tow  can  also  be  movmted  for  air-to-ground 
use  from  the  Cheyenne  attack  helicopter   It 
replaces   the   106mm   recoil  less   rifle. 

Costs 
In  FY  1969.  $18  million  was  requested  for 
Dragcn    production     engineering,     bringine 
total  outlay  to  $35  million.  Procurement  costs 

.^"i,  ■,f?'^^'"  "^  currently  estimated  at 
$MJ  million  over  a  three  year  period 

$110  million  was  spent  for  Shillelagh  pro- 
curement in  FY  1968  and  FY  1969  The  FY 
1970  budget  contains  $50  million  for  con- 
tinued procurement. 

Total   R&D  and  procurement  costs  for 

^*,cfi^°'i?^  ^  ^^^^  *'*'■«  «1»2  million.  The 
irsT    1970    budget    contains   $156   million   for 

S""?*^^^!"*  ^°d  *2.5  million  for  additional 
R&D.  The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee cut  $14  million  from  the  procurement 
request,  citing  overestimatlon  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  tank  threat  by  the  Army. 

Rationale 
Anti-tank  guided  missiles  are  needed  be- 
cause such  missiles  have  a  superior  kill  ca- 
pabUlty  over  conventional  artillery  Such 
increased  kill  capability  is  needed  to  co;m^ 
the    quantitative    and     possible    qualltaUv^ 
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Critique 
Dragon  has  poor  capablUty  against  heaw 
armor  and  a  limited  range.  Tow  is  extremeW 
cumbersome,  requiring  a  three  man  launch 
team.  Continued  Tow  R  &  d  expendu"r^ 
indicate  difficulties  and  suggest  pr^uremem 
has  been  rushed.  Shillelagh  does  not  work 
well  at  night  or  in  the  rain,  and  no  sau'! 
factory  launching  mechanism  has  been  d^ 
ve loped  for  the  missile.  All  three  missUes 
Will  not  work  if  anything  Interfered  tuh 
the  gunners  continuous  observation  of  the 
target. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  of  the  missile 
work  much  better  than  ENTAC.  whl^hlS 
AnTh°rpf  r^.'  a  systems  cost  of  $60  miiiio^ 
fv,  J^Z  '"'«"««  are  far  more  expensive 
than  ENTAC.  ENTAC  was  so  expensl^  hat 
personnel  were  not  permitted  to  train  -.ito 
the  missile  Itself,  but  Instead  had  to  relv  o^ 
a  simulator.  Since  there  is  a  request  of  J4  e 
mill  on  in  the  FY  1970  for  a  device  to  perm, 
Shillelagh  training  without  firing  a  misi^e 

Shillelagh  and  will  beset  Tow  and  Dragon 

The  90mm  and  106mm  recollless  riflo  ,re 
adequate  to  deal  with  a  low-probabilltv  ^on! 

^?r^l''«  V""^   ^   ^""   non-nuclear  war  m 
Eurqpe.  Dragon,  Shillelagh  and  Tt\>w  can  .r 

Ses    shoul^,:?''^   ""^'^''^"•'=  countermea  : 
ures.  should  this  occur,  we  would  find    rr 
selves  Without   effective   anti-tank   weaDon/ 
having  phased  out  the  recollless  rifles 

The  Warsaw  Pact  tank  threat  has  been 
over-estimated.  It  has  been  used  to  Ju.tifv 
air-to-ground  missiles.  Unk  programs   an- 

t^fn    T'^f"""-    "^^"^   heiicopt^  aTd   Pven" 

tactical  aircraft.  Because  of  such  over-rear" 

tion.  each  $250,000  tank  built  by  the  Warsaw 

Pact   requires    the   United   States  to  sMnd 

millions  in  overlapping  systems,  and  th  s  S 

the    low-probability   contingency   of   a   fuu 

conventional  war  in  Europe.  >    "^    ^    ^^ 

GBW  (Chemical/Biological  Warfare) 

Description 

CBW  includes  research  on   offensive  and 

defensive  chemical  and  bacteriological  agems 

l^t^T"^  ^«^*<^^'  "^e  procuremen  .  man! 

ter?asln^'H''"f    '^^^P'^'^S    of    these    :^a- 

facnitir  fn     '"^'  f"^  '^^  maintenance  of 

shon.ri^i,  ^°J;  ^K'fa^y-lncreased    production 

Should  the  U.S.  feel  compelled  to  use  these 

devices  in  time  of  war. 

nr^„!:lf  includes  the  present  large-scale 
production  and  use  of  chemical  anti-crop 
and  personnel  agents  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Costs 
folSfB^^^^    expenditures    are    estimated   as 

[In  mlUlons] 
Research  and  development  _     .  s90 

Procurement    '_  240 

Operations  and  malntenanceim'II'r".    20 

Total ____ -^ 

In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that  $100 
million  Is  spent  on  chemical  warfare  In  Viet- 
nam annually.  Because  CBW  funds  are  not 
specifically  identified  in  the  Defense  Budeer 
It  has  proved  difficult  to  itemize  CBW  re- 
quests in  the  FY  1970  budget.  The  1970  R  A:  D 
request  is  for  $88  million.  The  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  cut  $16  million  of  this 
amount  alloted  for  offensive  lethal  weapons 
Rationale 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  estimated  to  have  a 
considerable  CBW  capability.  Including  of- 
fensive weapons,  despite  the  fact  that  It  is  a 
signer  of  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol  banning 
nrst-use  of  these  weapons.  Our  offensive 
weapons  are  designed  to  deter  and  to  be 
used  if  our  opponents  have  already  done  .<:o. 
Peacetime  activities  are  necessary  to  ensure 
preparedness  In  time  of  war. 

Critique 
Although  the  U.S.  has  stated  that  It  would 
not  initiate  the  use  of  CBW  in  wartime,  It 
nas  not  signed  the  Geneva  protocol  which 
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contains  such  language.  American  CBW  ma- 
terials are  stockpiled  not  only  In  the  U.S.. 
but  also  abroad.  The  U.S.  has  been  the 
worlds  biggest  user  of  non-lethal  chemical 
agents. 

Other  deterrents  are  more  deadly  to  the 
enemy  and  less  so  to  ourselves,  and  evoke 
fewer  emotional  and  moral  reactions  In 
world  opinion.  Especially  i>ertinent  are  the 
dangers  posed  to  one's  allies  and  self  by  the 
use  of  such  weapons.  Scientists  have  testified 
that  use  of  bacteriological  agents  could  re- 
bound with  disastrous  effect,  not  only  on 
troops  but  also  on  friendly  populations.  Their 
use  In  wartime  would  be  far  more  dangerous 
than  their  use  In  peacetime  laboratories  and 
test  facilities,  where  numerous  accidents 
have  nevertheless  taken  place. 

Serious  ecological  problems  are  created  by 
:he  need  for  eventual  disposal  of  stockpllee 
( f  CBW  agents.  According  to  some  scientists, 
pumping  materials  Into  the  ground  in  Colo- 
r.ido  has  increased  the  danger  of  earth- 
quakes. Dumping  agents  Into  the  ocean  en- 
dangers fish,  animal,  and  human  life  and  Is 
:n  violation  of  International  agreements. 

Manpower 

Description 

Military  manpower  Includes  questions  of 
t  tal  force  requirements,  considerations  of 
fconomy  of  force,  and  managerial  problems 
:  manpower  and  personnel.  The  Defense  De- 
partment currently  has  3.4  million  men  on 
active  duty.  1  million  In  the  Selected  Reserve. 
]  7  million  In  other  reserve  components.  200.- 
000  In  ROTC.  800.000  military  retirees,  and 
12  million  civilian  employees. 

Ceilings  on  troop  strength,  as  well  as  au- 
•.horizatlons  for  certain  combat  elements. 
.<uch  as  ships,  divisions,  and  wings,  are  pro- 
vided by  the  Congress,  but  the  ceilings  on  ac- 
tive forces  have  been  suspended  for  some 
t'.me.  The  Pentagon  has  only  recently  at- 
lempted  to  determine  troop  levels  on  the 
basis  of  the  sizes  and  role  of  operating  units 
.iround  the  world.  Within  such  general  guide- 
lines on  troop  levels,  the  military  depart- 
ments manage  their  own  manp>ower  and  per- 
sonnel programs. 

Costs 

The  Pentagon  lists  the  average  active  duty 
military  salary  as  $5,947.  not  Including  costs 
of  food,  housing,  training  facilities,  procure- 
ment, transportation,  benefits,  or  the  gov- 
ernment's obligation  to  ex-servicemen.  A 
more  accurate  estimate  of  the  money  saved 
by  dropping  one  man  from  the  active  forces 
would  be  $10,000.  Figures  are  Imprecise  be- 
cause there  is  no  agreed  method  of  calcu- 
lating personnel  costs. 

The  salaries  of  the  3.4  million  active  duty 
soldiers  total  $20.2  billion,  plus  an  estimated 
814  billion  for  support. 

The  Pentagon  requests  for  obligalional  au- 
thority for  personnel  and  housing  this  year 
are  $21.9  billion  and  $.6  billion  respectively. 

Rationale 

The  size  of  our  present  forces  Is  related  to 
our  commitments  around  the  world  and  can- 
not be  changed  without  changing  our  com- 
mitments. An  arbitrary  C<3ngresslonal  cut  in 
the  size  of  our  forces  would  impair  our  na- 
tional security. 

For  example.  NATO  agreements  determine 
the  number  of  combat  units  we  have  com- 
mitted to  the  European  theater.  NATO  troop 
strength  is  determined  by  analysis  of  the 
deployment  of  Warsaw  Pact  forces  In  Eastern 
Europe,  and  unilateral  action  on  the  part  of 
the  U.S.  would  not  only  undermine  the  con- 
fidence of  our  NATO  allies  but  would  require 
excessive  risks  in  light  of  the  size  of  opjxjsing 
:"orces. 

With  regard  to  manpower  management, 
there  are  fundamental  operational  differ- 
ences among  the  services,  which  require  In- 
dividual programs.  Each  service  requires  dif- 
ferent administrative  and  leadership  qualities 
ioT  its  top  management,  and  imposition  of 
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standardized  manpower  and  personnel  prac- 
tices would  undermine  morale  emd  efficiency. 
Critique 
Manpower  levels  depend  on  contingencies 
for  which  we  unilaterally  choose  to  prepare, 
rather  than  commitments.  Any  shifts  in  con- 
tingency planning  would  allow  for  reductions 
in  manpower  levels:  contingency  planning  is 
a  function  of  threat  estimation  and  not  our 
commitments.  For  the  following  reasons  It 
should  be  possible  to  reduce  force  levels  with- 
out reducing  our  commitments: 

Warfare  has  become  leas  manpower-inten- 
sive and  more  dependent  on  firepower  and 
mobility. 

While  our  strategic  mobility  has  increased 
dramatically,  our  force  levels  have  not  de- 
clined but  have  in  fact  Increased. 

The  probability  of  direct  American  inter- 
vention has  declined  as  a  result  of  our  Viet- 
nam experience 

Efficient  manpower  management  methods 
currently  exist  which  If  adopted  would  rad- 
ically increase  efficiency  and  permit  force 
level  reduction. 

Specialists  In  defense  manpower  manage- 
ment have  recommended  that  the  Defense 
Department  provide  Congress  with  an  analy- 
sis of  the  relationship  between  conUngency 
plans  and  force  levels  and  between  combat 
forces  and  support  troops.  They  recommend 
that  the  Pentagon  be  directed  to  trade  for- 
eign basing  for  stateglc  mobility,  and  devise 
more  efficient  ratios  of  combat  troops  to  sup- 
porting manpower.  The  Five- Year  Defense 
Program  should  be  the  basis  for  manpower 
procurement,  induction,  training,  assign- 
ment, retention,  promotion,  and  retirement. 
A  standardized  and  automated  manpower 
and  personnel  Information  system,  Including 
cost  Information,  should  be  designed  for  the 
entire  Defense  Department,  as  was  done  for 
supplies  a  decade  ago.  Critics  within  the 
Pentagon  have  stated  that  because  present 
Information  procedures  are  so  tmdependable 
125  men  have  to  be  given  orders  to  Vietnam 
In  order  to  get  100  men  there  They  charge 
that  more  men  must  be  drafted  than  needed, 
because  no  detailed  plans  exist  for  manpower 
utilization.  It  Is  also  reported  that,  at  any 
given  time,  the  Army  cannot  account  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  men  because  reporting 
Is  so  inaccurate. 

Congressional  critics  have  recommended 
that  manpower  costs  be  charged  to  a  fixed 
operating  budget  of  the  military  organiza- 
tion which  uses  the  manpower,  so  that 
wasted  manpower  would  cut  into  budget  allo- 
cations and  create  an  incentive  for  efficiency. 
To  accomplish  this,  an  improved  accounting 
system  for  operations,  such  as  project 
PRIME,  should  be  Immediately  implemented. 
The  above  problems,  serious  as  they  are. 
only  scratch  the  surface.  Until  the  Hubbell 
Report  is  enacted,  servicemen  with  the  same 
skills  as  civilians  will  still  receive  lower  pay, 
causing  hundreds  of  trained  men  to  leave 
the  service  for  similar  but  higher-paying  Jobs 
elsewhere.  If  they  stay  In  the  service,  they 
change  Jobs  so  rapidly  that  they  fail  to 
achieve  the  technical  or  managerial  expertise 
they  would  in  civilian  life.  Until  such  prob- 
lems are  solved,  the  Pentagon  will  con- 
tinue to  waste  billions  of  dollars  annually  on 
unsound  personnel  and  manpower  man- 
agement. 

Tactical  air  forces 

Current  mission 

Tactical  air  forces  have  been  designed  for 
the  following  missions: 

Establishing  air  superiority  in  combat 
zones 

Engaging  in  attacks  far  behind  enemy 
lines. 

Intercepting  air  attacks  from  opposing 
forces. 

Providing  close  support  for  ground  troops. 

These  missions  must  be  carried  out  In 
three  theaters  simultaneously  and  on  short 
notice.  Naval  and  Marine  Air  Porccs  are  car- 
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rler- based  and  are  designed  to  be  operable 
anywhere  In  the  world.  i 

Critique  ( 

Estimates  of  enemy  capabilities  upon 
which  our  tactical  air  contingency  planning 
is  based  come  from  within  the  defense  com- 
munity and  are  not  necessarily  the  consensus 
of  the  intelligence  community.  Over  the 
last  ten  years,  the  defense  community's  esti- 
mates of  enemy  capabilities  have  proved  ex- 
cessive— more  than  prudence  would  require 
The  defense  community  appraises  the  threat 
in  terms  of  total  aircraft  Inventory,  while 
rating  our  own  preparedness  after  large  dis- 
counts for  aircraft  used  in  training  and 
under  repair  or  modification. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  in  the  past  manu- 
factured more  different  advanced  prototypes 
than  the  U.S..  but  put  the  less-advanced 
aircraft  into  mass  production.  They  have  de- 
ployed these  aircraft  only  In  the  Soviet  Union 
during  the  first  several  years  of  their  useful 
life,  and  not  equipped  allied  air  forces  with 
them.  When  experimental  prototypes  are 
showm,  military  intelligence  predicts  deploy- 
ment of  the  aircraft  Thus  the  need  to  de- 
velop a  new  aircraft  to  maintain  U.S.  air 
superiority  becomes  immediate. 

Instead  of  a  well-managed  research  and 
development  effort,  what  results  is  a  crash 
program,  like  the  P-14.  Modifications  be- 
came necessary  to  correct  faults  which  might 
have  been  caught  earlier  if  a  more  deliberate 
pace  had  been  set  The  later  modifications 
often  turn  out  to  be  almost  as  costly  as  the 
aircraft  themselves,  and  the  readiness  and 
pei^ormance  of  the  aircraft  are  seriously  de- 
graded by  the  low  quality  of  the  develop- 
mental effort. 

The  lead-time  required  to  add  a  new  air- 
craft to  the  force  exceeds  the  time  span  of 
plausible  Intelligence  estimates  Hence  the 
Soviet  policy  of  designing  many  advanced 
aircraft,  but  deploying  only  those  models 
which  respond  to  the  probable  threat  In 
the  United  States,  defense  planners  put 
themselves  in  a  position  of  authorizing  the 
development  of  new  tactical  aircraft  which 
may  turn  out  to  be  unnecessary  or  over- 
elaborate. 

Problems  have  also  arisen  in  the  military 
services'  attempts  to  hybridize  and  over- 
electronlcize  our  aircraft,  and  to  try  to  de- 
velop aircraft  which  rely  on  unproven  tech- 
nologies. This  practice  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  as  soon  as  new  developments 
are  available  they  can  be  included  In  modi- 
fications, making  them  easier  to  sell  to  the 
Congress  because  the  basic  aircraft  are  al- 
ready in  existence. 

Critics  also  contend  that  the  U.S.  is  get- 
ting very  few  aircraft  for  the  price.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  Mig-21  is  $2  million;  that 
of  Its  American  equivalent,  the  F-4  Phantom, 
is  *4  million.  Estimates  of  the  eventual  cost 
of  the  Mlg-23  are  $3  million:  Pentagon 
sources  state  that  the  F-14A  will  cost  more 
than  $12  million,  and  the  F-15  only  slightly 
less.  Yet  the  F-14A  and  F-15  are  responses 
to  the  Mlg-23.  I 

Force  levels         ' 

The  United  States  maintains  39  tactical 
air  wings  around  the  world,  with  a  large  sup- 
plementary force  in  the  Reserves.  Although 
these  forces  are  supposedly  justified  by  con- 
tingency planning,  no  specific  number  of  air- 
craft Is  tied  to  a  certain  set  of  contingencies. 
In  fact,  the  number  39  does  not  relate  to 
contingency  planning.  The  number  of  Marine 
air  wln^s  (4)  was  set  by  statute  to  ensure 
the  survival  of  the  Marine  Corpe.  The  12  na- 
val air  wings  depend  on  the  number  of 
carriers  (15),  which  has  never  been  Jtistified, 
and  on  the  Navy's  role  in  providing  support 
to  the  Marines.  Hearings  in  1968  indicated 
that  the  23  Air  Force  wings  were  a  com- 
promise between  what  the  Joint  Chiefs  re- 
quested and  5-hat  Secretary  McNamara 
thought  necessary:  n?  more  rational  explana- 
tion   of   the    number    has    been    made.   The 
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Army  has  built  up  a  considerable  gunahlp 
force  without  authorization  of  any  wings 
from  anyone. 

Tactical  air  force  levels  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  sorties  per  day  each 
ali-craft  Is  capable  of  flying,  distance  of  tar- 
gets from  bases,  possible  multipurpose  roles, 
attrition  rates,  characteristics  of  enemy  air- 
craft and  ground  defenses,  effectiveness  of 
ammunition  and  ordnance,  and  aircraft 
range  and  loiter  time  While  modern  aircraft 
can  perform  these  functions  much  better 
than  their  predecessors,  aircraft  are  still  re- 
placed on  a  one-for-one  basis  and  no  con- 
sideration Is  given  to  reducing  the  total 
number  of  tactical  air  wings 

While  the  US.  normally  has  five  wings  de- 
ployed on  Its  carriers.  In  addition  to  several 
wings  at  overseas  bases.  Including  the  most 
advanced  attack  aircraft,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  adopted  no  policy  that  could  be  called 
similarly  aggressive.  Published  statistics  con- 
cerning aircraft  In  Europe  Indicate  that 
NATO  has  a  much  greater  ground  attack 
deep  InterdlcUon  and  close  air  suppwrt  ca- 
pability than  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces.  The 
"threat"  from  the  Warsaw  Pact  Is  from  a 
nnuch  more  defensive  force. 

Plans  which  depict  American  planes  fight- 
ing Soviet  planes  are  unrealistic.  If  the  So- 
.vlet  Union  attacked  NATO  bases  In  Europe, 
_the  conflict  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
contain.  Once  the  conflict  escalated,  tactical 
air  forces  would  become  unimportant.  Dog- 
fights between  U.S.  and  non  Soviet  air  forces 
are  possible,  but  because  the  Soviet  Union 
waits  several  years  before  selling  or  deploy- 
ing new  aircraft  in  allied  or  client  nations. 
no  crash  development  program  for  F-15  need 
take  place. 

AGMX-3.  Condor.  Maverick,  and  Tow  (Air- 
to- Ground  Missiles) 
Description 

AGMX-3  would  be  a  long  range  Air  Force 
tactical  missile  for  use  against  targets  such 
as  bridges,  buildings,  troop  concentrations, 
and  anti-aircraft  Installations.  It  would  have 
an  all-weather  guidance  capability. 

Condor  Is  a  long  range  Navv  tactical  mis- 
sile for  use  against  the  same  targets  as  the 
AGMX-3.  It  Is  T.V.  guided  and  once  It  has 
been  launched,  the  pilot  of  the  launching 
aircraft  can  fly  on  to  another  target  and 
direct  Condor  down  at  the  same  time.  It  has 
a  range  of  40  miles,  weighs  2.500  pounds  and 
has  an  electronic  countermeasure  capability 
which  makes  it  effective  against  SAM  anti- 
aircraft sites.  It  is  to  be  launched  from  the 
A-6A. 

Maverick  Is  a  short  range  Air  Force  tacti- 
cal missile  carrying  a  shaped  charge  for  use 
against  hard  targets  such  as  tanks  and  pill- 
boxes. It  is  T.V.  guided  and  can  be  launched 
at  supersonic  speed  from  a  low  altitude.  It 
has  a  range  of  under  10  miles  and  weighs  500 
pounds.  It  Is  to  be  launched  from  the  P-4 
the  A-7.  and  the  P-111. 

Tow  Is  a  short  range  Army  tactical  missile 
for  use  against  tanks.  It  Is  wire  guided  and  of 
limited  range  and  speed.  It  Is  to  be  launched 
in  Its  air-to-ground  role  from  the  Cheyenne 
helicopter. 

Costs 

The  Air  Force  requested  .*3  million  for 
R&D  for  the  AGMX-3.  which  was  deleted  bv 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 

Condor  per  unit  is  one  of  the  most  expen- 
sive missiles  ever  considered  for  use  against 
tactical  targets.  It  has  been  under  develop- 
ment for  a  number  of  years  at  a  cost  of  $100 
*"  .°"-  i^**^  ^*°  estimates  are  now  $150 
^  i^'V.T^^w^M^  '^  requesting  $12.9  million 
for  R&D  m  the  FY  1970  budget.  Estimates  for 

«^''''.n?°  ^""^  deployment  run  as  high  as 
$500  million. 

The  original  R&D  estimate  for  Maverick 
^m,*^^  i^'"""^'  ^^^  present  estimate  Is  $143 
million.  The  Air  Force  envisions  a  production 
run  of  17,000  missiles  at  a  cost  of  $306  million 


or  $18,000  per  copy  $129  million  has  been 
spent  for  Maverick  R&D  to  date.  The  FY  1970 
budget  contains  $39.6  million  for  R&D. 

The  Army  is  requesting  $156  million  for 
Tow  procurement.  Only  a  portion  of  the 
missiles  procured  win  be  used  in  the  air-to- 
ground  conflgtiratlon.  The  Senate  Armed 
Services  cut  Tow  procurement  to  $142  mil- 
lion. 

Rationale 

These  nnlsslles  represent  the  greatest  tech- 
nical revolution  of  the  decade  relative  to 
other  air-to-ground .  ordinance.  T.V.  guided 
glide  bombs  such  as  Walleye  and  Pat  Albert 
have  significantly  reduced  time  over  target 
and  number  of  sorties:  powered  air-to-ground 
t.<»ctlcal  missiles  will  Improve  this  capability 
and  provide  even  greater  accuracy. 

Maverick  and  Tow  are  needed  to  counter 
the  Warsaw  Pact  tank  threat  in  Europe  and 
to  Improve  our  worldwide  tactical  air  capa- 
bility. AOMX-3  and  Condor  are  essential  to 
provide  standoff  capability  against  soft  tar- 
gets and  to  counter  anticipated  Improved 
Soviet  SAM  capability, 

Critique 
The  TV.  guidance  systems  of  Condor  and 
Maverick  limit  them  to  use  during  the  day 
and  In  good  weather.  Tow  Is  useless  In  Its 
air-to-ground  configuration  without  Chey- 
enne, which  Is  unlikely  to  ever  be  deployed 
At  $200  to  $300  mllUon  before  deployment 
the  cost  of  each  system  Is  prohibitive-  when 
deployed,  each  missile  will  cost  far  more  than 
Its  Intended  targets.  The  Pentagon  has  re- 
peatedly admitted  overlap  In  the  capablUtles 
of  these  and  other  missiles. 

There  Is  also  an  overlap  of  threat  The 
same  Warsaw  Pact  tank  threat,  which  did 
not  materialize  at  the  expected  level  has 
been  used  to  Justify  Tow  and  Maverick  as 
well  as  two  new  tank  programs.  Moreover 
this  threat  was  computed  not  on  the  basis  of 
tanks  facing  NATO  but  on  the  basis  of  total 
Warsaw  Pact  Inventory. 

Condor  and  AGMX-3  are  being  lustlfled 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  a  new  generation 
of  Soviet  SAM.  Soviet  SAUs  had  a  less  than 
2-c  kill  ratio  (94  of  5600  hits)  over  North 
Vietnam  and  It  is  unlikely  that  even  If  a 
new  generation  of  SAM  were  under  develop- 
ment It  would  function  much  better  The 
U.S.  already  has  sufficient  radar-homing  air- 
to-ground  missiles,  such  as  Standard-ARM 
and  Shrike,  to  deal  with  any  foreseeable  So- 
Viet  SAai. 

Beyond  these  considerations,  critics  assert 
that  the  Executive  branch  and  Congress 
should  consciously  determine  that  we  should 
be  prepared  for  the  contingencies  for  which 
Condor  and  AGMX-3  are  being  developed 
They  are  useful  only  In  full  conventional  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union  or  in  a  limited  war 
in  which  the  U.S.  is  directly  engaged  against 
='i»'it^"^"'^  suppUed  with  a  new  generation 
SAM  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

AX  (Attack  Bomber) 
Description 
AX  Is  a  small  turboprop  attack  bomber 
able  to  operate  effectively  at  a  large  range 
of  subsonic  speeds,  and  possessing  short  take- 
off and  landing  capability.  It  is  uncompli- 
cated and  easy  to  operate  but  can  be  used 
only  When  the  U.S.  has  clear  air  superiority 
and  When  enemy  anti-aircraft  weapons  are 
not  sophisticated.  Prime  function  is  the 
ground  support  mission  now  assigned  to  the 
more  expensive  F-lOO,  F-105.  and  F-4  AX 
win  be  armed  with  a  variety  of  conventional 
bombs  and  strafing  guns. 

I  Costs 

Initial  design  work  has  Just  begun.  $12 
million  requested  for  FY  1970  is  for  con- 
tract deflnltlon  and  engineering  develop- 
ment. R&D  costs  are  estimated  at  $137  mil- 
lion, although  the  Air  Force  FY  1971  budget 
contains  $140  million  for  AX  development 
alone.  Unit  cost  Is  estimated  at  $1,2  million. 
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Rationale 

Because  the  engine  design  and  electronics 
already  exist,  the  aircraft  can  be  develoned 
In  a  short  time  and  will  be  hlghlv  reliable 
and  inexpensive.  Our  expensive  and  com 
plex  aircraft  currently  performing  the  ground 
support  mission  should  be  replaced  bv  thi. 
reliable  and  cost-effective  AX. 

Critique 
Critics  assert  that  AX  is  clearly  intended 
far    counterlnsurgency    warfare.    Question^ 
about  Its  technical  details  are  less  relevan 
than  discussion  of  the  assumptions  under 
lying  the  need  for  an  aircraft  with  Its  cana 
bllltles    AX  is  intended  for  use  in  Vietnam 
type  conflicts   and   the  request  for  such  an 
aircraft  is  indicative  of  Defense  Department 
plans.  Critics  maintain  that  the  Executive 
branch  and  Congress  should  define  the  role 
of    the    U.S.    In    future    Insurgencies    before 
authorizing     additional     hardware     to     deal 
with  such  Insurgencies. 

fu\,^Z  ^J''"^'^^  needs  are  concerned, 
the  highly  efficient  OV-10  at  $450,000  a  codv 
is  more  than  $137.  '^• 

Cheyenne 
Description 
Cheyenne  is  an  Army  helicopter  for  use  as 
a  weapons  platform  and  escort  vehicle  for 
troop  and  supply-carr>'lng  helicopters  it 
cruises  at  210  knots,  faster  than  any  previ- 
ous helicopter,  and  has  attack  as  well  as 
escort  capability.  It  carries  rockets  and  ma- 
chine guns,  has  heavy  firepower,  and  elec- 
tromc  aiming  and  firing  mechanisms  it 
replaces  the  Huey  and  Cobra— lighter  smaller 
and   slower  gunshlps. 

Costs 


The  prime  contractor  for  Cheyenne  is 
Lockheed  Aircraft.  Originally,  fifteen  air- 
craft were  to  be  bought  In  FY  19«9  as  part 
of  a  total  package  contract  calling  for  pro- 
curement of  375  Cheyenne  helicopters  over 
a  three-year  period  at  $875  million.  How- 
ever, the  contract  has  been  cancelled  for 
default  of  the  contractor.  Technical  difficul- 
ties encountered  dealt  primarily  with  the 
rotor  which  caused  severe  limitations  in 
maneuverability.  The  original  unit  cost  esti- 
mate of  Cheyenne  was  $992,000,  though  the 
actual  unit  cost,  exclusive  of  R  &  D  costs 
amounted  to  $2.2  million.  The  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  deleted  all  of  .?16  5 
million  for  R.  &  D  and  all  of  $429  million 
for  procurement  requested  in  the  FY  1970 
budget. 

Rationale 
The  air-mobile  divisions  of  the  armed 
forces  need  faster  helicopter  escorts.  Chey- 
enne will  replace  the  less  effective  helicopters 
now  operating  in  Vietnam.  Such  an  aerial 
weapons  system  could  supplement  or  re- 
place tanks,  artillery,  and  planes  with  heavv 
fire  power  in  support  of  ground  operations". 
Critique 
R.  &  D  problems  encountered  with  respect 
to  fire  control  and  the  avionics  Indicate  that 
the  helicopter  cannot  be  produced  within 
its  original  specifications.  Also,  the  fixed- 
rotor  concept  has  not  lent  Itself  to  Imple- 
mentation as  originally  planned.  The  unit 
cost  is  already  so  high  that  It  Is  unlikely 
that  It  can  ever  be  made  cost-effective. 

In  Its  attack  role  it  largely  duplicates 
existing  tactical  air  capability  and  the  pro- 
posed AX.  With  respect  to  its  anti-tank  role 
(When  mated  to  the  Tow  air-to-groimd 
missile),  the  Warsaw  Pact  threat  It  is  de- 
signed to  counter  has  not  materialized.  Its 
remaining  use.  in  counter-Insurgency,  seems 
less  'Ikely  after  Vietnam. 

CVAN-69   (Nuclear  Attack  Aircraft  Carrier) 

Description 

The  U.S.  has  maintained   15  Carriers  and 

their  escort  fleets  ever  since  World  War  n. 

They  are  used  to  provide  bases  for  tactical 


aircraft  operations  on  short  notice  in  places 
where  land  bases  cannot  be  used.  Each  car- 
rier is  a  base  for  about  75  aircraft. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  calculate  that 
13  carriers  would  be  needed  to  fight  2  major 
1  minor  wars  simultaneously  In  Europe. 
Asia,  and  Latin  America,  and  that  two  more 
are  needed  as  a  reserve.  During  peacetime, 
two  are  stationed  in  the  Mediterranean,  three 
in  the  Faclflc.  and  ten  are  not  deployed. 

The  carriers  are  not  designed  to  be  used  as 
permanent  alrbases,  but  rather  as  temporary 
bases  until  land  bases  can  be  established  or 
constructed.  Carriers  are  useful  for  quick 
response  in  a  crisis  situation.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  no  carriers. 

Coste 

The  FY  1970  budget  contains  a  request  for 
8377  million  to  complete  funding  of  a  third 
nuclear  carrier.  CVAN-69.  The  estimated  total 
cost  of  this  carrier  is  $510  million.  Pentagon 
sources  Indicate  that  estimates  have  already 
been  revised  upward  and  that  a  final  cost 
of  $700  million  is  not  unlikely.  Because  a 

carrier  never  sails  without  its  escort  fleet, 
that  cost  must  be  added  to  that  of  the  car- 
rier— $405  million  for  escorts  and  $400  million 
for  logistics  ships.  The  total  cost  of  a  task 
force  without  aircraft  Is  813  billion.  The 
Pentagon  estimates  the  yearly  operating  costs 
of  a  carrier  at  $114  million,  not  including  the 
costs  of  fueling  and  repair  bases  or  operating 
the  aircraft  on  the  carrier 

Rationale 

The  carrier  provides  a  mobility  impossible 
to  obtain  otherwise.  In  addition,  this  form 
of  airbase  requires  no  basing  rights  or  diplo- 
matic negotiations  to  obtain,  and  does  not 
contribute  to  the  balance  of  payments 
problem. 

Crltlqvie 

Many  military  strategists  argue  that  sur- 
face navies  are  themselves  obsolete,  because 
of  the  effectiveness  of  submarines  and  the 
limitations  of  anti-submarine  warfare.  The 
Soviet  Union  seems  to  have  recognized  this 
and  invested  heavily  in  attack  stibmarine 
forces. 

Carriers  are  only  effective  against  enemies 
without  submarines,  and  in  situations  in 
which  the  U.S.  has  air  superiority.  Thus  they 
are  only  effective  against  weaker  nations  in 
limited  wars.  Because  such  wars  are  likely 
to  develop  slowly,  quick-response  forces  may 
not  be  needed. 

For  the  situations  the  U.S.  is  likely  to  face, 
land  air  bases  can  more  effectively  provide 
an  air  capability  than  carriers  The  Air  Force 
estimates  the  cost  of  a  foreign  base  for  a 
wing  of  aircraft  at  $6  million  Since  U.S. 
engagement  would  be  on  behalf  of  an  ally, 
one  can  assume  that  such  a  base  would  be 
available.  Should  an  ally  deny  landing  rights. 
we  might  seriously  question  our  commit- 
ment to  defend  him. 

Many  suggestions  from  inside  and  outside 
of  the  Pentagon  have  been  made  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  carrier  operation: 

Secretary  McNamara  had  planned  to  reduce 
the  carrier  force  to  12  in  the  1970s. 

The  Air  Force  has  the  capability  to  convert 
existing  airfields  to  air  bases  on  extremely 
short  notice,  thereby  reducing  the  need  for 
carriers. 

Carriers  could  be  deployed  without  air- 
craft, and  aircraft  flown  to  the  carrie:-  when 
needed,  thus  reducing  the  need  for  a  reserve 
wing  for  each  carrier. 

Since  carriers  are  not  defensible,  they 
could  be  deployed  without  escort  ships. 

F-15 
Description 
The  F-15  is  a  twin  engine,  single  seat  air- 
craft cap>able  of  speeds  of  1350  mph  for  ex- 
tended periods,  and  higher  speeds  for  brief 
intervals.  It  has  high  maneuverability  and 
acceleration.  The  P-15  is  designed  for  air-to- 
air  combat.  It  is  the  Air  Force's  air  superlor- 
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Ity  fighter,  replacing  the  F-4  phantom  by 
1975. 

The  F-15  is  to  be  armed  with  yet  to  be 
developed  alr-to-alr  missiles  such  as  AIM-82 
and  RAM  designed  for  close-in  dogflghtlng. 
It  will  also  be  armed  with  a  rapid-fire  can- 
non using  light,  caseless  ammunition.  The 
F-15  is  expected  to  be  superior  to  the  Soviet 
KnG-23. 

Costs 

$45  million  was  spent  on  F-15  In  1969  for 
contract  definition.  Competitors  are  West- 
Inghouse  and  Hughes  Aircraft  (radar) ,  Pratt 
and  Whitney.  F^irchlld  Miller,  North  Amer- 
ican, and  McDonnell -Douglas  (alrframei; 
and  General  Electric  (engine).  Exact  data 
on  procurement  costs  or  number  of  F-15's  to 
be  purchased  Is  not  available,  but  the  unit 
cost  is  currently  expected  to  be  under  $12 
million.  One-for-one  replacement  of  the 
F-15  for  the  F  4  could  result  in  total  procure- 
ment of  2,(K)0  aircraft  at  cost  of  $20  billion. 

Rationale 

In  view  of  Soviet  progress  in  developing 

effective  fighters,  it  is  essential  that  the  U.S. 
have  an  air  superiority  fighter  to  counter  the 
expected  Soviet  fighter  threat,  as  well  as  for 
protection  of  ground  forces  and  for  escort 
purposes.  The  P-4  has  reached  the  limit  ol 
refinement  of  engine  and  airframe,  and  ex- 
cept for  the  Navy's  propiosed  F-14  there 
exists  no  other  aircraft  suitable  for  the  im- 
portant alr-to-alr  mission. 

Critique 

The  MIG-23.  unlike  the  F-15,  Is  a  defen- 
sive interceptor.  The  MIG-23  Is  also  still  in 
development  and  the  Soviets  have  often  not 
deployed  weapons  they  have  develoi>ed.  If 
the  Soviets  do  decide  to  produce  the  MIG-23, 
it  will  reqiUre  several  years  to  deploy  and  5 
more  years  before  it  Is  distributed  to  allies 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  present,  the  NATO  forces  have  four 
times  the  fighter  Inventory  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact — an  aggressive  stance.  The  Warsaw 
Pact  nations,  on  the  other  hand,  have  four 
times  the  NATO  interceptor  Inventory — a 
defensive  stance.  Buying  the  F-15  would  only 
further  disrupt  the  European  balance 

A  better  resf)onse  to  MIG-23  deployment, 
should  it  occur,  would  be  tactical  nolssUes. 
or  a  shift  of  P-4Js  from  Vietnam  to  Europe 
Further  F-15  development  could  easily  force 
the  Soviet  Union  to  produce  the  very  threat 
F-15  is  supposed  to  deter.  Just  as  the  threat 
of  the  B-70  led  to  the  TALLINN  air  defense 
system  which  in  its  turn  became  a  Justifica- 
tion for  .^MSA. 

P-14 

Description 

The  F-14  Is  a  multi-mission  carrier-based 
fighter  under  development  for  the  Navy.  The 
A  model,  to  be  operational  In  1973.  Is  a 
swing-wing  supersonic  aircraft,  using  the  en- 
gine and  avionics  of  the  now  abandoned 
F-lllB,  redesigned  for  tandem  seating,  for 
Are  control  of  existing  Sparrow  and  Side- 
winder alr-to-alr  missiles  and  for  the  yet-to- 
be  developed  Phoenix  system.  Titanium  is  to 
be  used  in  the  airframe  for  lightness  and 
maneuverability  in  dogfights.  It  is  designed 
to  replace  the  Navy's  F-4  Phantom  in  the 
mld-1970's  and,  with  the  Phoenix  missile 
system,  to  perform  the  fleet  air  defense  mis- 
sion of  the  F-lllB.  It  could  have  air-to- 
ground  attack  capability.  F-14B  and  C  have 
the  same  airframe  as  the  A  model,  but  will 
have  advanced  technology  engines.  The  C 
model  will  incorporate  advanced  avionics. 
The  B  model  is  expected  to  be  operational 
in  1975.  and  the  C  model  in  the  late  1970's. 
The  A  model  will  be  retrofitted  with  the  ad- 
vanced B  engine. 

Costs 

The  F-14  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  unsolic- 
ited proposal  by  Grumman  in  late  1967.  The 
current  estimate  of  the  unit  cost  Is  $8  mil- 
lion. This  assumes  a  production  run  of  460 
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aircraft  in  the  A  and  B  versions,  and  the  ao- 
sence  of  technical  problems  and  delays. 
Other  estimates  within  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment run  $2  to  $3  million  higher.  Not  in- 
cluded in  the  estimate  are  the  costs  of  pro- 
curing the  Phoenix  missile  ($219,000  each) 
as  well  as  the  costs  of  other  missiles  and 
ordnance  and  part  of  the  $2  million  unit 
cost  for  Phoenix  avionics.  Current  plans  call 
for  replacement  of  most  P-4s:  eventual  pro- 
curement of  F-14  could   go  as  high   as   1000 

Estimates  for  systems  cost  of  P-14  (R&D. 
procurement,  spare  i>arts.  training  and 
maintenance)  are  classified,  but  unofficially 
reported  estimates  range  from  $15  to  $30 
billion  over  a  ten-year  period. 

The  FY  1970  budget  contains  $275  million 

for  procurement  of  6  F-14A  lest  models  and 
$175  million  (or  P-14B&C  R&D 
Rationale 

The  F-14  replaces  the  F-4  as  an  air-su- 
periority fighter  and  escort,  pertorms  the 
fieet  air  defense  mission  of  the  P-lllB.  and 
has  an  air-to-ground  attack  capability. 

While  it  meets  a  wide  spectrum  of  possi- 
ble threats,  the  key  role  of  F-14  Is  air  de- 
fense for  carriers  in  a  conventional  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  could  also  be  tised  in  a 
conflict  with  Communist  China,  in  limited 
war,  in  show-of-force  or  deterrence  situa- 
tions and  in  nuclear  engagements.  By  the 
mld-1970's  present  carrier-based  airborne 
weapon-systems  and  aircraft  will  be  out- 
classed Iti  all  roles  by  sophisticated  Soviet 
capabilities. 

Critique 

A  recently-resigned  Defense  Department 
official  says  the  F-14  is  the  weakest  and.  at 
$15  to  $30  billion  in  eventual  cost,  one  of 
the  most  expensive  programs  in  the  FY  1970 
budget. 

Full  scale  conventional  war  with  the  So- 
viet Union  seems  unlikely  now  or  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  Nonetheless  If  we  pre- 
pare for  the  contingency,  and  if  we  assume 
Soviet  use  of  the  weaponry  it  currently  has, 
then  the  U.S.  carrier  task  forces  appear  to  be 
exceedingly  vulnerable  with  or  without  the 
P-14. 

The  Navy's  existing  aircraft,  such  as  the 
brand  new  and  proven  F-4J,  can  do  the  Job 
for  show-of-force  and  deterrence  missions, 
the  roles  for  which  carriers  are  best  suited. 
There  are  also  electronic  counter-measures 
and  point  defense  systems  presently  deployed 
or  planned  for  the  fleet  for  additional  pro- 
tection from  the  Soviet  threat.  Deterrence 
will  be  achieved  as  much  by  Soviet  reluc- 
tance to  directly  engage  American  armed 
forces  as  by  deployment  of  advanced  fieet 
air  defense  capabilities. 

The  F-14  also  Is  unnecessary  in  show-of- 
force  roles  which  do  not  directly  involve  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  F-4  has  proved  to  be  a 
match  for  the  high  performance  MIG-2rs  in 
Vietnam  Even  if  the  Soviet  Union  started 
to  produce  the  more  advanced  MIG-23  its 
allies  would  be  unlikely  to  get  it  for  five 
years.  The  P-4J  is  equipped  with  2  of  the  3 
alr-to-alr  missiles  planned  for  P-14. 

Other  contingencies  In  which  it  is  con- 
tended that  the  F-14  Is  essential,  such  as 
conventional  war  with  Red  China,  initial 
surge  operations  at  the  outbreak  of  limited 
war,  or  skirmishes  off  the  coast  of  hostile 
countries  can  also  be  performed  with  exist- 
ing aircraft.  In  limited  war  operations  land- 
based  aircraft  could  be  relied  ufxm  in  any 
event. 

Additional  technical  considerations  also 
call  into  question  the  desirability  of  a  new 
multi-purpose  fighter — particularly  one  de- 
f  igned  to  carry  the  cumbersome  Phoenix  mis- 
sile. The  heavy  engines,  complex  avionics,  and 
the  Phoenix  are  the  same  problems  that 
plagued  the  F-lllB  Navy  pilots  themselves 
have  expressed  reservations  about  the  com- 
plexity and  weight  of  the  F-14  for  the  alr- 
to-alr  combat  mission.  Like  SRAM  and  Sheri- 
dan. P-14.  Is  being  designed  to  operate  with  a 
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Phoenix  alV«?aft   Wnrilv   It  Is  unHk^fv  tt   ?'  "'^*'**  ^*"'*'  ^°''^*^-  "^^  '''^^  ^Imate  of  a.in  ,a^ 

Description  ^eeT  alon^"<^Sd  Ven^f  deLr^ln^d'^^'  "^T'^f  T  ^r  P^«=-^-*-t  is  ,2.3  ,,! 

Phoenix  IS  a  long-range  alr-to-alr  stand-  ^^^'VcT'"'^^    '^   r JtH^t'Sr  o?^^  ^r  S^'Sa'"^  ^"""'  ^°^^'  ^^  ^^^^^    '> 

off  missile  designed  to  defend  the  fleet  from  .^'         !?          attempt  would   bring  about 

air  attack.  It  is  extremely  sophisticated  with  ^  ,       '^'^''"O'l^t'oi";  the  outcome  would  be  Rationale 

an   electronic  countermeasure   capablUtv    It  '^®'*™^"e<l  elsewhere  and  the  naval  conflict  '^'^*  Soviet  Union  now  has  more  than  375 

weighs  1.000  pounds  and  requires  a  specially  ""          "^  °^  secondary  Importance.  submarines  performing  a  variety  of  mlssior= 

designed  airframe  current! v   under  develoo-  Force  Levels  ^^'^^    ^"'''^^     "^^^^    '•^'^^    5°    ^^    nuclerr- 

mentfortheP-14.                                              ^  -phe  Naw  rnnsirto™  *u^               .  »  powered.    The    force    includes    mlssUe-firlne 

ine  «avy  considers  the  current  fleet  in-  submarines  which  nose  «  thrA«t  to  /k.      ^ 

^                              ^°^'^  fhpT*''.,'^v,P'''°'"'"   '^"  "^^'^'^^   '^*«'^«»  t'neXl    us     and'^^bmarmet   wUh   a'?' 

The  cost  is  currently  estimated  at  $219,000  '^^  Navy  if  these  missions  are  to  be  continued  nlficant  antl-shlppinrcTpabuTtv   mL  ir^m" 

per   missile.    P-14    avionics   associated    with  ° ''^^^£^''"7,  ^^?«  requested  In  FY  1970  cations  are  that  ^^vlet  submarine^orL  r.v" 

Phoenix  win  add  an  estimated  $2  million  to  '°  modernize  the  existing  fleet  are  as  follows:  tlon  will  continue  at  a  steTdv  rate  ^r    ', 

thecost  Of  the  aircraft.  [In  millions )  foreseeable  future.                      >   rate  for  -he 

for^D        "°  ''"^'''  '°°''''*'  •'«  '"""°°  '    "^'^'-^    attack    carrier    (total    cost  Crltlqx.e 

Rationale  2  nm-^J'^wl^'°m,l:,r  Vr-r-T---;  *""'  ^^^  '^  extremely  complex;  the  size  o'  ti,e 

Phoenix    IS    needed    to    protect    the    fleet  To^^lX^f^oT '^^   T"^'  '''''''     264  mtrns^o\°  rnf  UfTe'^-'.^^^^  "^^  - 

from   air  attack.   It   gives   the  P-14   an   Im-  8  destroyers  (total  cost  $600  minionr"     360  Astern  can  be  a/hi^I^-r^  high -confidence 

pnrtant  standoff  capability.  2  landing,  helicopter  assault  ships  Z'tai  ts'tic  S  ou'asw  fo  c"^  tl^t'so':^,fv'rr" 

^■•'"^"^                                     3  f'^t  T^^.TT.  --.--. 288  components    are    us:d    tS  '^°rfrm^  S^^r 

^'^X   'I'    ^'^°^°'''    '^    ^^^Sned    for    use  J^t  JlS^nion  °^''"'^ '^'^^  *'°'^'     ,0  '^'^^    ^^'^  '^'^"^''^  suggest  thaT  no^e  o 

with  the  P-14.  the  P-14  critique  applies  to      4  ^LZJC  J^l}]°^l ', 1 ^^^  ^^^   Individual   components   is   very  relnb'e 

the  Phoenix.   In  addition,  effective  counter-  ^  S!^  c^st  *  tn  ^fn,  ^'.  '*^'*'    """-  "^^  ^•"^°'->-  °^  ^"'"P'^"  electronics   s  studded 

measure  that  will  render  Phoenix  obsolete          ^«sion  cost  $140  million) 44  with   failures,   and   It   has   not  been  demon- 

beforait  Is  deployed  are  forseeable.  Because  These  requests  total  $1.5  billion-  the  com-  **''^**^  that  the  ASW  program  Is  an  excei- 

of   Its  weight  and  the  special   airframe  re-  P'ete  FY  1970  request  for  shipbuilding  and  *'°" 

quired  to  carry  it,  it  seriously  impairs  the  conversion  Is  $2  6  billion.  S'noe   our   own   Polaris   forces   have   i-een 
dcgflght  capability  of  any  fighter  to  which  Critics  suggest  that  what  we  are  buying  is  ^^'^  ^^  ^^  almost  perfectly  secure    one  can 
It    is    attached.    The    complex    avionics    re-  another  WW  n  navy  and  recommend  that  we  assume    that    our    ASW    capabilities   do   not 
quired  in  the  mother  aircraft  add  weight  and  concentrate  on   countering   the   real   Soviet  P^'^sent   much    threat   to   the   Soviet   forces 
unreliability.  threat   and    acknowledge   the    technological  ^'"<^^  "^  ^^^^  ^^^n  demonstrated  that  wp  can- 
Sea  war  forces  obsolescence  of  a  surface  navv.  The  15  at-  '^°*    ^''^^^    °"r    own    Polaris    submarines   it 
Current  mission  ^^'^  carriers  and  8  ASW  carriers  we  currently  seems  doubtful  that  the  Soviet  Union  can 
The  Navy  is  charged  with  several  missions  '"*''"*1"  are  extremely  vulnerable  to  the  330  Critics   assert   that   ASW   is   losing   ground 
in    addition    to    operating    the    PolaH/  hT"  "o^^-Polarls  type  submarines  the  Soviets  have  '^°  "^"^  evasion  and  silencing  techniques  Too 
terrent:                                  °  constructed  since  WW  II.  at  a  fraction   of  °"^"  counterforce  weapons  systems  are  Ji'=- 
Mainuinlng  a  long-term  land  war  spalift  "^^^  °*>^*  °^  °^  surface  navy.  Antl-mlsslle  and  '^^^^^  s°^ely  on  the  basis  of  threat    In  the 
capability  to  supply  operations  in  Eurone  or  ^"^  "Submarine  defense  is  most  unlikelv  to  ''''^  °f  ASW.  the  threat  from  the  Soviet  suh- 
In  Asia.                 ^^  ^     i-              "        aurope  or  achieve  the  breakthrough  required  to  guar-  rnarlne   force   is   real;    what   must   be   ques- 
Keeplng  qulck-reeponse  tactical  air  forces  *"tf«  «ven  a  small  margin  of  safety  for  the  "°"^  '«  whether  we  are  getting  $4  bi:h,  n 
ready  for  rapid  deployment  in  crl^.  sitnf  ,  because  of  rapid  advances  tn  electronic  P*"-  y^^^  ^°^^  ot  protection  from  our  ASW 
tlons  that  could  lead  to  llmltSl  «mr  wartare.  The  Soviet  Union  is  entirely  capable  Program.   A  more   effective   approach   to  t.'ie 
Providing    amphibious    forcVs    for    beach  f     frustrating  any  attempt  we  might  make  Problem  might  be  to  cut  back  ASW  procure- 
assault.                                                                 ^"  ^°  re«upply  ground  forces  In  Europe,  inter-  ""^^^  ^"^^  operations  and  spend  the  money 

Protection  of  the  fleet  from  air  surface  nr  11^^  ^?  'i™''^  conflicts,  or  guarantee  free-  developing  a  better  system, 

submarine  attack                              '  ^"'^^'=«-  "'^  d"'"  «f  ^he  seas,  if  they  so  choose.  According    to   an   article    published    bv  a 

Insuring  freedom  of  the  seas  and  Interna-  ^^   (Antisubmarine  Warfare)  TamerTased^'^ATw  ''Z^!T^    operation    of 

tlonal  waterways  for  wor'd  trade  """"''  Description  carrier-ba^ed    ASW.    particularly    with    the 

future^'u    ^ifbe^T  ^"^^^  """'^"^  ^°^  ^^^  "^f^  '^  ^"^  ^^^-"-'  '^-tlflcatlon,  sur-  S^ll^e.'l^Tra7or^V1nSon'dcc":,^en^^ 

modernize  ^i  nl.  ""^^^^'y  J^   completely  veillance.  and.  In  time  of  conflict,  destruction  on  the  question  recommended  that  vsTi  0 

Sodeml^rlon    T.      „      '"^  '.^^   '^^°^    ^"'^^  f  ^t'""'  -^^bmarines.  The  United  States  has  be  bought.  Both  Secretaries  McNama„     .-d 

UDwardl^    s^n  h^Hn     "k  ^''V'"^**^   '°  ^°'^  ^'^veloped  a  complex  system  of  airborne  and  Clifford    have    indicated    that    carrTer  baVed 

Xhave  a   fleer   ti.^'     n    ^°'  '^''  ~''  ^'  TT^  detection  systems  and  weapons  de-  ASW   was   not   very   effective   but  q"r»x. 

^ovi^cntrt^         .""f   ''"^  provide  for  the  ^'gned   to  deal   with   the   Soviet   submarine  pensive.                                   »  e    out  qui.,  ex 

above  contingencies  for  the  rest  of  the  cen-  threat.                                                            "ii'"e  '^^ 

tury.                                                                ^  ^^^  A<?«:   ho=   k^^-v,    ,      ^          ^  Difflciilties  have  also  beset  the  MK-48  ASW 

r^^.M  .      ii.^   *'°*'^   '*"^-   and    sea-based    ele-  torpedo.    The    program    has    been^  undPr«^«v 

KK,             ^"^  ments.  The  land-based  aircraft  are  used  for  since    im.   bu"  is  sUll   encountering  tec  / 

F„T^  probability  that  future  wars  in  either  !"rvell lance  of  large  areas  all  over  the  world,  nlcal  problems.  The  FY  1970  budget  contains 

Europe  or  .-Isia  will  be  long  or  limited  enough  I^^"  '^^°P   "uoys   into   the   water   to   detect  funds  for  further  R  &  D  work   aifd^cret  n 

to   allow    transoceanic   supply   of    men   and  ^"^'"y  submarines  and  are  capable  of  drop-  Clifford  stated   that  he   bellev^    "tlfe  so  11 

l^r^F.fT  "  ^«"^^"^g    "  a  European  war  P'il|  »"b-killlng  torpedoes.   Aircraft   from  8  Uons  are  now  within  reach'     V^th  the  so    ' 

n™f  "^   '°  '^^  '^"'^'  ""^^^^^  '"-el-  ship  :^„^^  carriers  perform  the  same  roles  in  areas  tions  onlv  -within  reach     howeer   the  Ni vv 

Evfn   «?  fh ''°'"''    ^^    ^"*">'    'complicated  'nacc^ible  from  land.  's  also  requesting  siismimrn  for  ^  mo 

Even  at   the  non-nuclear  level,   the  massive  ^SW  carriers  and  escort  ships  carry  sonar  MK-48  Procurement 

aoviet  undersea  fleet  would  find  large  sur-  ^"^^   °*^"   detection   devices,  and.   like   the  Finally  althoueh  ASW  con.tit,,*. 

d^fpn''^'^'   easy   targets    ASW  and   fliet  air  '^'^"^f^  they  carry,  can  attack  enemy  sub!  imately  one-fifth^of  th^  NaTv  budeet'^?h°er; 

defense  have  only  limited  capability  to  pro-  marines  with  torpedoes.  has  been  verv  linif.  n,,Wi    Jf  budget,  there 

^th^c^a/rTer  ^Tf  '"    ^"^^    '    -nlingerv.  Our  56  ••first  line'^  attack  submarines  carry  Jr^gr^m"     InUmUo'n't^tsW '°ls  'ov^r! 

With  carrier  task  forces  costing  over  $1  bll-  complex  arrays  of  detection  and  kill  devices  classified. 

lion  each,  an  opponent  would  surely  commit  "  's  generally  felt  that  our  ASW  technoloev  c.  oa    ,4.,,.  ,,    ^ 

the  cheaper  forces  to  adequately  destroy  the  's  superior  to  Soviet   technology    and   that  (Antl-Submarine  Warfare  Aircraft  1 

'^™"-  the  VB.  would  have  the  advantage  in  any  Description 

r.ri?   ^]^   ^^^  post-Vietnam   probabiUty   of  "nderaea  confrontation.                                       '^  The  S-3A.   formerly  designated   VSX    Is  a 

fow  ^e«  wp°Hlf.^'"f  *'  ^nf'^gement  Is  also  costs  carrier-based  alrcraftto  be  used  In  the  detec- 

T>r^.!i^,!^   ,"^^  "^ '^'^"tlnue  to  police  the  The  costs  of  th»    a«w  ^^°^-  surveillance  and.  in  time  of  conflict 

Set'irbe  n"«i-' w  ''T  f  '^^^^  ^"^^«      tremely  " fficu  t  'fo   n^i^l'^f  ^A. 'n       ^r^-"'-  °^  ^^emy  submar^es   U  .Tlf  re-' 
neet  will  be  needed.  We  should  decide  upon      costs  for  Pv   iQ7n  =,^  .?So       ...        ^    ^   °       P^^'^  '^^e  Grumman  S-2  Tracker  series    and 

»^££^f„ras,'on^°=ro!  ;vH=SL°~™  .r,fSL";:r^?^irsi-£r.--„?± 

us  to^fll-hf  c,  ^    "'*'  security  would  require      the  costs  that  relate  sol^vi^Tsw    p.         ^      '!''  "^"*^^  °"  ORION  The  primary  sensor  is 
fight  such  wars  on  short  notice  in  re-      ample,  a  destrorei^^.trX^"  a^ptriurul^:      ^^.^^^^i.^^^^  f^.Tif  c^ar^S^^^! 
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lected  patterns  for  greatest  coverage  and 
data  return.  After  detecting  an  enemy  sub- 
marine, the  S-3A  Is  capable  of  dropping 
either  depth  charges  or  homing  torpedoes. 
The  S-3A  will  be  powered  by  two  turbofan 
engines,  giving  it  a  speed  over  450  miles  per 
hour  and  a  2.000  mile  range.  It  will  have  an 
all-weather  capability  and  can  carry  rockets, 
missiles,  and  mines  in  addition  to  depth 
charges  and  homing  torpedoes. 

Costs 

In  early  August  the  Navy  awarded  a  S461 
million  contract  to  the  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corporation  for  the  production  of  six  R&D 
models  of  the  S-3A  over  the  next  three  years. 
The  Navy  has  option  to  buy  193  production 
models.  The  ceiling  procurement  and  R&D 
cost  of  the  ten -year  program  is  projected  at 
$3.2  billion,  or  $16.2  million  per  aircraft.  50' „ 
of  the  cost  of  S-3A  will  be  for  avionics. 

The  VSX  will  be  procured  according  to 
periodic  production  and  performance 
achievements  by  Lockheed,  rather  than  by  a 
total  package  contract  such  as  that  which 
contributed  to  sizable  over-run  costs  on  the 
C-5A  and  to  cancellation  of  the  Cheyenne 
helicopter.  Lockheed  was  the  contractor  in 
both  instances. 

Funding  of  the  $120  million  first  yearns 
Installment  on  the  airframe  contract  depends 
on  Congressional  approval  of  the  $165  million 
req-jested  for  FY  1970  for  S-3A  R&D.  The 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  has  rec- 
ommended that  $25  million  be  cut  from  the 
request  because  the  4-month  delay  in  finding 
a  contractor  means  this  much  initial  funding 
can  be  deferred.  First  flight  Is  expected  in 
1972  with  fleet  introduction  the  following 
year 

Rationale 

The  Soviet  Union  has  over  375  attack  and 
ASW  submarines,  of  which  about  50  are  nu- 
clear-powered. This  force  can  contest  our 
control  of  the  seas  by  presenting  a  3-dlmen- 
sional  threat  consisting  of  strategic  ballistic 
missile  attack,  stand-off  attack  against  our 
naval  forces  with  cruise  missiles,  and  attacks 
on  rillied  lines  of  communication  with  tor- 
pedoes and  mines. 

Recent  significant  developments  presage 
the  emergence  of  an  even  greater  Soviet  naval 
strength  and  operating  capability.  In  any 
event  Soviet  submarine  construction  will 
coiut.iue  at  Its  current  rate  of  about  12  per 
year  lor  the  forseeable  future. 

Countering  this  threat  can  best  be  per- 
formed by  aircraft  such  as  ORION  and  S-3A. 
Co;niauotis  surveillance  of  enemy  subma- 
rine.s  uver  thousands  of  square  miles  of  ocean 
forces  them  into  evasive  tactics  reducing 
their  effective  range  and  time-at-sea. 
Critique 

The  S-3A  carries  extremely  complex  com- 
puters and  electronic  equipment.  Since  each 
individual  sensor  system  has  severe  limita- 
tions, the  Integrated  system  Is  unreliable. 
The  responsibilities  of  the  crew  for  comput- 
ine  and  Interpreting  data,  performing  navi- 
gation and  communications  chores,  and 
managing  sonobuoys  and  ASW  weapons,  will 
make  their  mission  almost  Impossible. 

In  order  for  the  sensor  system  to  be  ef- 
fective, the  aircraft's  ability  to  navigate  with 
respect  to  the  sonobuoys  must  be  improved. 
The  most  difficult  part  of  the  ASW  mission 
Is  fixing  the  aircraft's  poeition  relative  to  the 
sonobuoys.  which  drift  with  the  surface 
winds.  'Without  this  capability,  the  range  and 
direction  data  between  the  submarine  and  the 
sonobuoys  is  useless.  The  degree  of  accuracy 
required  is  far  greater  than  that  for  normal 
navigation,  due  to  the  limited  kill  radii  of 
.ASW  weapons.  The  S-3A  can  also  be  coun- 
tered at  little  cost  with  electronic  counter- 
measures. 

The  S-3A  will  have  difficulty  operating  at 
night  or  during  foul  weather  At  night  a 
searchlight  or  a  low-Ught-level  viewing  sys- 
tem is  required.  At  night  a  searchlight  pod 
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on  the  S-3A  l8  limited  by  a  low  duty  cycle, 
high  glare  which  Interferes  with  the  crew's 
dark-adaptation,  and  the  ability  of  the 
quarry  to  detect  the  light. 

Aside  from  the  technical  difficulties  of  the 
S-3A,  the  assumption  that  we  need  to  de- 
ploy carrier-based  ASW  aircraft  at  all  must 
be  chaHenged.  Land-based  ASW  aircraft  cur- 
rently cover  80  "^r  of  the  ocean  surface  We  do 
not  need  to  police  areas  such  as  the  Indian 
Ocean  where  land-based  .ASW  aircraft  can- 
not be  deployed.  Strategic  missiles  launched 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  could  not  reach  the 
U.S.  All  shipping  channels  used  by  our  sur- 
face and  merchant  fleets  can  be  protected  by 
land-based  ASW  aircraft  in  time  of  hostili- 
ties Secretaries  McNamara  and  Clifford 
maintained  carrier-based  ASW  to  be  cost- 
lr:effective;  the  major  Pentagon  document  on 
ASW  recommended  S-3A  not  be  bought.  It 
Is  a  marginal  system  for  a  low  probability 
contingency  and  does  not  justify  an  expendi- 
ture of  over  $3.2  billion. 

LHA  (Landing  Helicopter  Assault  Ship) 
Description 

LHA  is  a  large,  conventionally-powered 
ship  which  can  land  2  000  troops  with  equip- 
ment by  helicopter  and  landing  craft  in  an 
amphibious  operation  The  ship  will  replace 
four  types  of  ships  in  the  present  amphibious 
fleet,  and,  like  FDL,  wUI  be  able  to  unload 
smaller  vessels  within  its  own  hull. 

The  concept  emerged  from  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  role  of  amphibious  forces  while 
Robert  McNamara  was  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Tlie  mission  of  the  amphibious  forces  Is  to 
be  able  to  land  one  marine  division  In  the 
Paciflc  area  and  two-thirds  of  a  division  In 
the  -Atlantic  area  simultaneously  and  on 
short  notice.  Older,  slower  ships  would  con- 
tinue to  be  a  part  of  the  force. 

Costs 

In  FY  1969  the  cost  of  the  first  LHA  was 
estimated  at  $153  million;  the  cost  of  an 
additional  eight  ships  was  to  be  $122  million 
each  For  FY  1970  the  estimate  has  risen  to 
$185  million  and  $140  million,  respectively. 
The  increase  in  price  is  attributed  to  In- 
flation, better  estimating  methods  and  high- 
er shipbuilding  costs.  No  estimates  of  ojierat- 
Ing  costs  for  the  LHA  are  available,  but 
operating  costs  for  amphibious  forces  are 
estimated  at  $950  million  annually. 

The  first  LHA  was  authorized  last  year  at 
the  $153  million  price,  ■w'lth  $63  million  for 
advance  procurement  The  FY  1970  request 
is  $270  million  for  two  LHA's.  and  $17  million 
more  for  advance  procurement.  The  Senate 
.Armed  Service  Committee  recommended  ap- 
proval of  the  request. 

Rationale 

The  present  fleet  of  amphibious  ships  is 
obsolete.  Previous  classes  of  ships  have  d'wln- 
dled  TO  a  few  survivors  of  etich  class,  creating 
operating,  training,  and  maintenance  prob- 
lems. LHA  can  solve  all  these  problems.  By 
letting  Industry  design  the  ship,  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  saved  by  application  of 
modern  mass-production  techniques  matched 
to  the  shipyard  which  will  build  LHA. 

The  amphibious  forces  provide  the  US. 
with  the  capability  to  seize  advance  bases  for 
initial  operations,  to  set  up  staging  areas, 
and  to  gain  beachheads  to  enable  more  sub- 
stantial follow-on  forces  to  mount  an  offen- 
sive. In  the  event  of  a  major  war.  The  United 
States  must  also  be  able  to  meet  less  drastic 
contingencies  with  varying  degrees  of  force 
-Amphibious  forces  are  essential  for  flexibility 
and  for  quick  response  capability. 

In  Vietnam,  amphibious  operations  have 
proved  that  amphibious  forces  can  carry  out 
operations  in  an  Insurgency  envirotunent. 
There  are  amphibious  squadrons  prepared  to 
Intervene  whenever  necessary  In  the  Medi- 
terranean and  In  the  Caribbean.  This  kind  of 
readiness  is  necessary  to  deter  conflicts  or  to 
defend  threatened  U.S.  interests. 
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Critique 

LHA  Is  a  perfect  example  of  how  hardware 
determines  policy.  The  ships  are  being  justi- 
fied on  the  basis  of  replacing  existing  in- 
efficient equipment,  rather  than  on  a  need 
created  by  a  new  threat  such  as  a  hostile 
island  power  or  an  Interventionist  foreign 
policy  projected  for  the  1970's  and  1980's  An 
examination  of  likely  future  wars  reveals 
few  plausible  contingencies  requiring  an  as- 
sault by  troops  across  a  beach  LHA  could  be 
deferred  until  decisions  are  made  on  the  role 
of  amphibious  forces  In  future  foreign  pol- 
icies. 

Many  critics  not  only  recommend  delay- 
ing LHA.  but  mothballing  the  older  ships 
in  the  amphibious  fleet,  with  restjltant  sav- 
ings of  up  to  $190  million  annuall{r  on  ships 
alone. 

In  a  major  war.  an  amphibious  landing 
would  be  impossible  if  either  submarines  or 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  were  used  If  am- 
phibious forces  can  only  be  used  In  limited 
wars.  It  must  first  be  decided  where  we  will 
be  involved  in  these  wars  before  investing 
$500  million  phis  In  LHA.  Amphibious  land- 
ings in  Vletneun  might  have  been  Justified 
to  keep  the  troops  in  practice,  but  the  land- 
ings were  unopposed  and  did  not  prove  any- 
thing except  that  we  were  still  using  World 
War  II  tactics  against  the  Viet  Cong 

Airlift /Seali ft   forces 
Current   mission 

Requirements  for  mobility  are  based  on 
the  assumption  that  we  must  prepare  for 
large-scale  contingencies  in  Asia  and  Europe 
and  a  lesser  contingency  In  this  hemisphere 
We  plan  the  capability  to  build  up  simul- 
taneously and  rapidly  In  these  theaters  for 
conventional  or  tactical  nuclear  land  war- 
fare. 

We  assume  that  threats  to  our  national 
security  can  be  mounted  by  enemy  forces  in 
three  hemispheres  simultaneously.  This  dic- 
tates that  an  enormous  amount  of  alr/sea- 
11ft  capacity  be  available  on  short  notice.  If 
we  Instead  planned  to  be  able  to  respond  to 
2'2  Berlin-type  crises  within  18  months — 
not  simultaneously — the  amount  and  readi- 
ness of  air  seallft  needed  would  be  less  than 
current  estimates. 

The  current  mission  calls  for  air  seallft 
which  Is  so  ready  that  we  can  escalate  a  con- 
flict very  rapidly.  In  the  past  we  have  relied 
on  ships  and  planes  in  commercial  service 
during  peacetime  With  the  advent  of  FDL 
we  are  moving  away  from  convention  ves- 
sels toward  permanent  peacetime  ship- 
board storage  of  war  material  near  theaters 
of  operation. 

We  must  also  provide  men  and  equipment 
to  fight  different  kinds  of  wars  As  new  tac- 
tics for  the  deploj-ment  of  general -purpose 
forces  have  been  devised,  such  as  the  Air- 
mobile Division,  hellborne  amphibious  as- 
sault, counterlnsurgency,  and  tactical  nuclear 
war,  new  mixes  of  men  and  equipment  are 
required.  These  new  demands  have  created 
new  needs  for  alr/seallft  capability. 

Critique 

Critics  of  the  air  seallft  program  contend 
that  plans  for  response  to  three  crises  simul- 
taneously should  be  reviewed.  As  long  as  we 
expect  to  be  world  policemen,  we  will  need 
large  numbers  of  aircraft  and  ships  to  trans- 
port our  forces  anyu'here  on  short  notice. 
These  forces  will  have  high  Investment  and 
operating  costs.  The  more  we  assume  we  must 
Intervene  on  short  notice,  the  less  this  cargo- 
carrying  capacity  will  be  available  for  peace- 
time commercial  use 

The  length  of  the  conflicts  for  which  we 
prepare  also  determine  what  supplies  will  be 
needed  and  how  useful  seallft,  as  opposed  to 
airlift,  will  be  If  wars  are  expected  to  be 
short,  they  will  be  decided  by  supplies  al- 
ready in  the  theater  and  by  airlift.  Critics  as- 
sert that  our  logistics  planning  and  the  air,' 
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seallft   capacity   It   requires   are   based    upon 
false  exfjectatlons  of  long  wars. 

Shlpe  carrying  supplies  for  use  against  a 
European  ally  of  the  Soviet  Union,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Soviet  Union  Itself,  would  be 
attacked  by  Soviet  submarines:  defending 
these  ships  would  be  extremely  difficult.  In 
a  war  which  assumed  attacks  on  American 
harbors,  loading  supply  ships  would  become 
impractical  as  would  unloading  in  the  zone 
of  conflict  because  port  facilities  are  ex- 
tremely vulnerable  to  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons. In  war  where  control  of  the  air  was  not 
assured,  subsonic  transport  aircraft  would  be 
vulnerable  to  enemy  attack  In  flight  or  un- 
loading. 

In  the  early  iseo's  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  airlift  seallft  requirements  and  capabil- 
ity Into  the  1980's  was  devised.  A  mathemati- 
cal model  of  global  limited-war  contingency 
requirements,  taking  into  consideration 
tlireat,  desired  resptonse,  fjattems  of  basing 
troops  and  supplies,  and  the  capabilities  of 
the  air  and  maritime  transportation  indus- 
tries, was  used  to  provide  approximations  of 
the  capacity  which  would  be  required  during 
the  years  covered  by  the  model.  The  calcula- 
tions Indicated  that  a  mix  of  commercial  and 
special  purpose  equipment  would  be  the  most 
efHclent  solution.  The  special-purpose  sys- 
tems which  resulted  from  this  review  were 
•he  C6A-  and  the  PDL.  Current  requests  for 
airlift  seallft  are  based  on  this  model. 

This  model  should  be  re-analysed  to  deter- 
mine if  the  assumptions  upon  which  it  was 
based  are  still  valid.  If  the  assumptions  are 
no  longer  valid  because  our  national  secu- 
rity requirements  no  longer  require  the  ca- 
pability to  meet  three  widely  separated  seri- 
ous contingencies  arising  simultaneously,  it 
follows  that  our  airlift  seallft  requirements 
would  diminish. 

PDL 
Description 
PDL  Is  a  large  Navy  cargo  and  troop  de- 
ployment ship  with  a  capacity  seven  times 
that  of  World  War  IX  vintage  ships.  It  car- 
ries helicopters  and  self  defense  missiles  and 
can  store  pre-positloned  material  for  long 
periods  of  time  offshore  near  a  possible  com- 
bat theater  PDL  can  load  and  unload  small 
vessels  within  Its  hull  structure,  permitting 
offshore  unloading.  Its  purpose  is  the  rapid 
resupply  and  equipping  of  airlifted  forces, 
requirement  of  forward  defense  tactics.  Be- 
cause it  is  a  special-purpose  ship,  and  be- 
cause of  Its  pre-posltlonlng  capability.  It  will 
not  be  usable  for  commercial  shipping  during 
peacetime. 

Costs 
Originally  the  Defense  Department  planned 
for  30  FDLs  at  $47  million  each,  for  a  total 
cost  of  $1.41  billion.  The  request  was  Included 
In   the  FY   1968   and   1969   budgets,   but  was 
entirely  deleted  by  Congress  each  year.  For 
PY  1970  the  Pentagon  asked  for  $187  million 
for  the  first  three  ships — a  unit  cost  of  $62 
million.  The  average  cost  of  15  ships  is  ex- 
pected to  be  $55  million,  up  $8  million  each 
from  the  original  estimate.  The  first  ships  are 
more  expensive  because  of  tooUng-up  costs. 
A  parallel  expansion  of  the  charter  fleet  Is 
to  be  accompUshed  by  constructing  30  con- 
ventional ships,  each  with  half  the  capacity 
of    PDL    but    without    its    loading    features. 
These  ships   would   be   used    by   commercial 
interests   during    peacetime,    and   would    be 
built    privately    with    Defense    Department 
contracts  guaranteeing  enough   business  to 
return  Investment.  While  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  deleted   the  request  for 
three  PDLs  it  did  not  comment  on  the  char- 
ter-ship plan.  Estimates  of  the  annual  oper- 
ating cost  of  PDL  are  $1.65  million,  compared 
to  $1.35  milUon  for  the  existing  sea  transport. 
Rationale 
Since  future  wars,  except  insurgencies   are 
likely  to  build   up  quickly,   we  need   active 
and  mobile  forces.  Such  a  capabllltv  requires 
forward  basing  of  both  men  and  equipment 
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Pre-posltloned  ships  such  as  FDL  can  proceed 
to  the  conflict,  unload,  and  continue  to  sup- 
port combat  units  by  transoceanic  voyages. 
Other  ships  that  might  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose lack  the  ability  to  handle  the  special 
cargoes  PDL  can,  are  not  capable  of  offshore 
unloading  and  loading,  and  can  deliver  far 
fewer  supplies  at  greater  cost. 

Requirements  for  FDL  were  determined 
after  careful  analysis  and  fully  take  into  ac- 
count the  possibility  of  employing  existing 
shipping.  Accordingly,  the  minimum  number 
of  FDLs  are  being  requested. 

Beyond  these  considerations,  the  design 
and  production  techniques  applicable  to  PDL 
will  go  far  to  modernize  the  American  ship- 
building industry,  and  the  advantages  to 
the  Industry  will  more  than  compensate  for 
relatively  small  losses  in  charter  revenue. 
Critique 
Critics  question  the  assumptions  up>on 
which  overall  force  levels  are  based.  If  we 
adopt  something  less  than  the  2  major  1 
minor  doctrine,  the  number  of  FDLs  required 
diminishes.  As  the  production  run  is  short- 
ened, unit  cost  rises,  making  other  designs 
more  attractive. 

PDL  is  also  provocative.  Storing  munitions 
and  equipment  around  the  world  signifies  an 
Intention  to  police  the  world.  The  decision 
to  procure  and  deploy  these  ships  should 
follow,  not  precede,  a  political  decision  to 
continue  or  modify  post  World  War  II  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  PDL  is  designed  to  enhance 
our  ability  to  Intervene  rapidly — precisely 
the  kind  of  action  which  could  escalate  to 
more  drastic  conflict. 

Most  of  the  companies  which  bid  on  FDL 
were  aerospace  firms;  the  ships  may  not  be 
built  in  a  traditional  shipyard  at  all.  This 
could  make  even  more  precarious  the  sur- 
vival of  an  Industry  which  would  be  vital 
to  us  in  a  long  war  if  we  are  to  transport 
supplies  In  American  ships. 

I  C-5A 

Description 

C-5A  is  a  huge  Air  Force  jet  cargo  trans- 
port. It  is  subsonic,  can  use  airfields  which 
present  cargo  planes  cannot,  and  has  special 
loading  features.  It  has  4'2  times  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  most  recent  Air  Force  trans- 
port, the  C141,  and  can  carry  bulky  items 
which  other  aircraft  cannot,  such  as  tanks, 
bridge  parts,  and  helicopters.  It  also  carries 
the  operators  of  such  equipment.  The  De- 
fense Department  plans  to  purchase  a  total 
oi'  115  aircraft. 

Costs 
When  it  was  drawn  up.  the  C-5A  contract 
was  a  new  idea  in  defense  procurement,  a 
"total  package"  contract  covering  R&D, 
testing,  and  procurement.  The  contract 
stated  an  estimated  target  price,  which  paid 
the  contractor.  Lockheed,  a  fair  profit.  It 
also  stated  a  higher  celling  price,  up  to  which 
the  government  would  absorb  70''-  of  an 
increase,  but  above  which  the  costs  would 
be  completely  absorbed  by  Lockheed.  Thus, 
a  low  price  would  bring  Lockheed  a  high 
profit  while  a  high  price  would  cut  into 
profits. 

The  original  target  cost  was  82.9  billion 
for  R  &  D  and  115  planes.  By  October,  1968, 
Air  Force  estimates  indicated  costs  of  $4.5 
billion  for  the  same  115  planes.  Later,  $486 
million  for  construction  and  spare  parts  was 
added  to  the  $4,5  billion. 

These  increases  in  quoted  prices  have  be- 
come the  greatest  procurement  scandal  in 
several  years.  The  Air  Force  was  inexpllcablv 
late  m  discovering  the  increases  and  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  attempted  to  minimize  or 
hide  the  overruns. 

The  Air  Force  attributes  the  cost  Increases 
to  inflation,  technical  difficulties,  and  an 
adjustment  for  a  larger  aircraft — all.  of 
course,  beyond  Air  Force  control.  Independ- 
ent Pentagon  analysts  charge  that  the  fund- 
amental problem  is  one  of  management  atti- 
tude, that  the  Air  Force  staff  slmplv  does  not 
provide  manufacturers  with  incentives  to  be 
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efficient  or  to  develop  high  quality  systems 
The  C-5A  contract  also  has  loopholes  which 
combined  with  the  Air  Force's  attitude  to 
ward  the  contractor.  mininrUze  incentive^  for 
contractor  efficiency  and  Instead  make  u 
more  efficient  for  the  contractor  to  be  wasre 
ful.  The  most  costly  loophole  Identified  to 
date  is  the  formula  which  re-prices  ihe 
second  production  run  according  to  increased 
costs  in  the  first  run  The  repricing  formula 
provides  a  "negative  IncenOve"  to  Lockheed 
in  that  the  amount  of  money  the  companv 
loses  by  overrunning  the  celling  price  on  the 
first  run  Is  exceeded  by  the  company's  in- 
creased income  from  the  .second  run  This 
is  the  so-called  "golden  handshake"  clause 
The  Air  Force  has  acknowledged  this  flaw  ,n 
the  contract. 

In  spite  of  the  price  increases,  the  Air 
Force  has  not  sought  alternative  sources  tor 
airlift  capability  or  reconsidered  the  size  L>f 
its  order. 

The  FY  1970  budget  requests  C-5A  pu- 
thorlaatlons  as  follows: 

I  In  millionsl 

Research   and  Development  134  o 

Procurement: 

Aircraft 53,^  „ 

Spare   parts "I"I     209  8 

70  percent  of  Lockheed's  over-target 

cost* 225.0 

frotal   ^ooTo 

Of  this,  the  Senate  deleted  $50  million 
because  a  6-month  delivery  delay  meant 
spare  parts  could  be  deferred. 

Rationale 

The  C-5A  is  part  of  a  strategic  mobility 
plan  including  conventional  air-seallft  and 
PDL;  without  FDL.  the  need  for  the  120 
planes  is  even  greater.  Even  allowing  for  t!ie 
increase  In  costs,  the  C-5A  allows  dramatic 
reductions  In  ton -mile  cost  and  speed  of 
shipping  military  supplies  to  forward  areas 
of  a  combat  zone,  necessary  to  a  forward 
defensive  strategy. 

C-5A  is  preferred  over  other  large  Jet 
transports  because  of  its  short  takeoff  and 
landing  ability  and  because  it  provides  un- 
matched ease  in  loading.  Its  landing  gear 
"kneel"  to  put  the  cargo  floor  at  truck  bed 
level,  and  the  dimensions  and  strength  of  the 
floor  simplify  the  loading  process.  Although 
there  are  shortcomings  in  the  contract,  it 
still  exerts  pressure  on  the  contractor  be- 
cause should  the  government  decide  not  to 
exercise  its  option  to  buv  the  second  produc- 
tion run.  Lockheed  will  suffer  serious  finan- 
cial loss. 

Critique 

The  C-5A  was  orlglnallv  part  of  a  mobi'.itv 
package  that  included  PDL  and  was  based 
on  assumptions  that  must  be  re-examined. 
The  mobility  package  is  designed  to  provide 
the  U.S.  with  the  ability  to  intervene  on 
short  notice  in  any  area  of  the  world  Be- 
fore proceeding  with  all  or  part  of  the  mo- 
bility package,  the  question  of  whether  we 
desire  this  capabiUty  for  the  1970s  at  a  cost 
of  billions  should  be  debated  at  greater 
length.  The  PDL  has  been  repeatedly  cut  by 
the  Senate  precisely  because  the"  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  believed  that  the 
U.S.  did  not  require  such  capability. 

There  are  in  any  event  several  less  ex- 
pensive alternatives  that  would  provide  suffi- 
cient air  mobility  for  any  contingency  for 
which  we  need  be  prepared.  The  Civil  Reserve 
Air  Fleet  currently  has  465  707s  and  DC-fls 
available  on  short  notice,  and  the  Air  Fleet  is 
capable  of  considerable  expansion. 

If  In  fact  a  new  Jumbo  transport  Is  needed, 
the  government  should  reconsider  the  Boeing 
747.  which  was  submitted  in  competition 
with  C-5A  in  1965,  not  chosen,  but  developed 
successfully  on  a  commercial  basis.  The  gov- 
ernment has  grounds  to  cancel  the  second 
run  of  the  C-5A.  While  C-5A  has  some  spe- 
cial characteristics,  these  special  character- 
isUcs  are  not  worth  billions  of  dollars. 


September  26,  1969 


HIGHWAY  BEAUTIFICATION— 
FACT  OR  FICTION 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  25,  1969 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1965. 
the  Congress  passed  the  Highway  Beau- 
tification  Act.  The  pvupose  of  that  act 
was  to  preserve  some  of  the  natural 
beauty  of  our  magnificent  coimtry.  The 
act  was  an  early  hesitant  step  toward  a 
goal  of  intelligent  use  of  our  natural 
resources.  It  was  designed  to  prevent  the 
thoughtless  destruction  of  views  of  our 
coimtryside  that  each  generation  of 
Americans  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy.  It  was  designed  to  stop  the 
use  of  our  roadsides  as  junkyards  or 
garbage  heaps.  It  was  designed  to  em- 
phasize the  forests  of  pine  or  redwood 
or  oak,  not  the  forests  of  advertisements 
or  billboards. 

In  some  parts  of  our  country  the  High- 
way Beautification  Act  has  been  put  to 
good  use.  The  State  of  Vermont  has 
adopted  legislation  that  has  removed  the 
hoards  of  billboards  that  threatened  to 
blot  out  the  verj'  beauty  that  attracted 
tourists.  In  other  parts  of  the  countrj-. 
separate  roadside  areas  have  been  con- 
structed and  attractive  advertising  com- 
bined with  telephones  that  can  be  used 
to  make  reservations  are  made  available 
to  the  motorist.  In  these  areas  the  motor- 
ists have  the  best  of  both  worlds,  the 
trees,  hills,  the  plains,  and  the  fields.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  these  areas  are  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

The  Census  Bureau  and  other  popu- 
lation forecasters  now  tell  us  that  there 
will  be  300  million  Americans  by  the 
year  2000,  one-half  more  than  the  200 
million  alive  today.  This  population 
growth  will  put  pressure  on  our  unde- 
veloped lands,  our  rural  areas  near  oui 
big  cities,  and  the  highways  that  link 
these  urban  areas.  Unless  we  act  with 
sense — unless  we  take  the  trouble  to 
prevent  the  ruin  of  these  imdeveloped 
areas  with  unattractive,  unplanned,  and 
uncontrolled  roads  and  highways — we 
will  foul  the  heritage  that  we  turn  over 
to  the  next  generation. 

I  urge  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress consider  the  problems  of  intelli- 
gent use  of  our  land  and  the  incorpora- 
tion of  esthetic  factors  in  the  plaiming 
of  new  tov^Tis.  cities,  and  highways.  There 
is  no  better  place  to  start  than  on  the 
Highway  Beautification  Act  of  1965. 
Rather  than  watching  this  law  decay 
and  become  a  dead  letter.  I  urge  that  we 
take  steps  to  strengthen  it. 

In  a  perceptive  article  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  September  15. 
1969,  Edward  P.  Morgan  comments  at 
length  on  the  problems  that  highway 
construction  and  urban  expansion  has 
had  on  the  beautiful  and  unique  Shen- 
andoah Valley.  I  am  including  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues : 

The  Uglifiers  Zeeo  In  on  a    Lovely 

Virginia  Town 

(By  Edward  P.  Morgaji) 

Lexington,  Va. — What  is  the  country  com- 
ing to?  The  answer  Is  simple — a  dead  end. 
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burled  under  asphalt  and  marked  by  the 
standard  and  beautiful  tombstones  of  the 
times;  the  flashing  neon  sign,  the  bill-board, 
the  gas  station,  the  motel  and  the  hamburger 
stand. 

It  is  a  hard  Job  to  ruin  the  looks  and  the 
life  of  this  lovely  town,  first  laid  out  In  1777 
In  the  verdant  Shenandoah  Valley,  but  the 
highway  builders  and  the  civic  developers  are 
in  the  process  of  doing  It — and  thus  keeping 
faith  with  touching  dedication  to  that  new 
national  Ideal  of  polluting  and  uglifying  the 
land  and  the  communities  on  it  as  fast  and 
as  thoroughly  as  possible. 

Lexington's  historic  charm  is  not  quite  lost 
yet.  Ante  bellum  mansions  still  sleep  in  the 
shade  of  gracefully  aging  trees  on  narrow 
streets.  Almost  In  the  center  of  the  town 
rise  the  red  brick  and  the  stately  white  col- 
umns of  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
whose  green,  rolling  campus  surely  is  one  of 
the  most  delicately  handsome  left  in  the  land. 
Here  is  where  after  the  CivU  War  Robert  E, 
Lee  presided  over  Washington  University 
before  it  became  Washington  and  Lee  and 
here,  in  a  dignified  tomb,  is  where  he  Is 
buried. 

Adjoining  the  campus  is  the  austere  but 
equally  proud  home  of  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitvite,  where  Stonewall  Jackson  once  taught 
(he  too  is  burled  in  Lexington*,  and  where 
Gen  George  Catlett  Marshall,  one  of  the  20th 
Century's  most  dLstlngulshed  and  civilized 
leaders,  went  to  school  as  a  cadet. 

But  despite  this  heritage  and  the  legacy  of 
some  of  the  (oncei  most  beautiful  country- 
side in  Virginia,  Lexington  Is  almost  certainly 
doomed  Until  recently  she  had  enjoyed  a 
reprive  in  being  off  the  beaten  path  Now. 
however.  Interstate  81,  an  arching  concrete 
link  in  the  nation's  chain  of  super  highways, 
is  crunching  through  the  outskirts,  leaving 
poisonous  exhaust  fumes  and  the  litter  of 
roadside  commerce  in  its  wake,  like  floatsam 
and  Jetsam  driven  onto  a  pristine  beach  by  a 
hurricane. 

Just  south  of  Lexington  the  road  maps 
mark  a  scenic  wonder  called  Natural  Bridge, 
already  so  beset  with  the  hysterical  hldeosl- 
tles  of  commercial  exploitation  that  It  might 
as  well  be  some  cantllevered  concession  in  a 
traveling  carnival.  Further  down  the  west- 
ern flank  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  around  Roa- 
noke, before  81  thrusts  Into  Tennessee,  gigan- 
tic roadsigns,  some  of  them  50  feet  high  and 
more,  embellish  the  view.  They  are  an  in- 
spiring tribute  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  Amer- 
ican entrepreneur  in  spitting  on  the  spirit  if 
not  the  letter  of  the  federal  highway  legisla- 
tion diffidently  designed  to  reveal  some- 
thing of  the  landscape  besides  billboards 
and  auto  junkyards 

Indeed  this  section  of  Route  81  is  just 
one  more  exhibit  to  support  the  recent  New 
York  Times  expose  of  what  a  mockery  the 
four-year  drive  to  tidy  up  the  nation's  high- 
ways has  become.  But  the  problem  is  not  just 
beauty  and  it  is  more  than  skin-deep 

Here  is  a  travel  tip;  on  your  next  commute. 
take  with  you  a  new  book  by  A  Q  Mowbray, 
a  devastating  study  of  the  federal  highway 
program,  aptly  titled  "Road  to  Ruin  "  At  the 
first  major  traffic  jam  en  route,  you  can  sit 
back,  relax  and  enjoy  such  Items  Mowbray 
has  expertly  unearthed  from  the  roadfiUs 
and  extracted  from  the  girders  in  the  over- 
passes of  our  motorized  obsession  as  the  fol- 
lowing: 

There  are  3,600.000  miles  of  roads  and 
streets  in  the  United  States,  one  mile  for 
every  square  mile  of  the  nation's  total  land 
area,  and  the  mileage  is  steadily  lengthening. 
"The  United  States,"  Mowbray  writes,  "Is 
swiftly  destroying  Its  cities  and  its  wilderness 
with  highways." 

By  1980.  according  to  estimates.  Los  An- 
geles will  have  given  up  34  square  miles  to 
freeways — an  area  equal  to  the  size  of  Miami. 

Highways,  calculates  one  University  of 
California  expert,  are  driving  from  their  con- 
demned homes  approximately  90.000  persons 
a    year — the    majority    presumably    in    poor 
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areas.  This  hardly  decreases  the  tensions  of 
the  slums. 

The  41.000-mile  interstate  system,  orig- 
inally price-tagged  at  about  $40  billion  may 
actually  cost  $60  billion  or  more.  The  cost  of 
a  city  freeway  today  is  often  at  least  $10 
million  per  mile  "Tills  nation,"  says  Mow- 
bray, "has  apparently  dedicated  itself  to  the 
proposition  that  there  Is  no  higher  good  than 
the  unimpeded  movement  of  automobiles, 
and  there  is  no  higher  use  of  their  land 
than  to  provide  for  that  movement  " 

He  concludes  that  such  drastic  step.s  as 
limiting  by  fiat  the  manufacture  of  cars  and 
trucks,  the  closing  of  state  borders  to  motor 
traffic,  the  destruction  rather  than  expan- 
sion of  freeways,  garages,  bridges  and  tun- 
nels must  eventually  be  taken  'if  we  hope 
to  save  ourselves.  Population  grows,  asphalt 
spreads,  and  land  diminishes,  and  there  is  a 
finite  end  to  it  all.  Long  before  the  limit  is 
reached,  the  environment  will  have  become 
utterly  hostile  to  human  life. " 

Some  years  ago  a  former  government  offi- 
cial tol''  -ne  there  was  no  more  powerful 
combine  operating  in  Washington  than  the 
so-called  "highway  lobby"  because  it  con- 
sisted of  so  many  influential  and  interlock- 
ing parts;  the  car  capital  of  Detroit,  the  steel 
Industry,  tire  manufacturers,  the  cement 
business,  labor,  unions,  politicians  and 
proud  and  greedy  local  citizens  who  measure 
"progress"  by  the  truckload  of  paving  mate- 
rials and  the  profits  they  will  bring. 

The  fact  that  such  a  myopic  outlook  is 
ruining  the  republic  doesn't  seem  to  matter. 
That's  the  way  it  is.  Who  cares  if  he  travels 
over  the  hill  to  destruction  if  he. can  ride 
on  a  six-lane  highway? 


RESOLUTION  ON  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTIS 

Thursday.  September  25,  1969 

Mr  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  fol- 
lowing the  Wisconsin  Democratic  Party 
Convention  resolution  that  American 
troops  be  withdrawn  from  Vietnam,  the 
Democratic  Party  of  Dane  County,  the 
second  most  populous  county  in  Wiscon- 
sin, earlier  this  month  amplified  Its  views 
with  respect  to  the  administration's 
failure  to  show  real  progress  in  bringing 
the  war  to  an  end. 

While  I  fully  realize  that  a  divergence 
of  opinion  exists  among  my  congressional 
colleagues,  and  even  among  my  fellow 
Democrats  as  to  how  to  bring  about  peace 
in  Vietnam,  I  commend  to  all  concerned 
citizens  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Dane  County  Democratic  membership 
which  urges  "a  massive  national  effort  to 
return  our  Government  to  the  path  of 
peace." 

The  resolution  follows: 

At  the  1969  state  Democratic  Party  Con- 
vention in  Stevens  Point  the  Dane  County 
Democratic  Party  joined  with  others  in  call- 
ing for  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  United 
States  Armed  forces  from  Vietnam 

Since  then  President  Nixon  has  done  little 
to  bring  a  just  and  honorable  end  to  this 
ghastly  conflict.  His  current  proposals  to 
withdraw  35.000  more  troop>6  from  \"letnam 
and  to  temporarily  suspend  the  draft  calls 
are  admittedly  designed  to  defuse  the  anti- 
war movement  They  are  Nixon  tricks,  for 
which  he  Is  well  known,  to  fool  the  people 
and  to  promote  their  apathy. 

The  Democratic  Party  urges  all  citizens  not 
to  be  misled,  but  to  continue  their  firm,  open, 
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and  active  opposition  to  the  war  and  to  the 
militarization  of  our  country.  It  demands  the 
immediate  cessation  of  the  killing  and  dev- 
astation. It  condemns  the  continuing  sacrl- 
flce  of  American  lives.  It  Insists  on  the  return 
of  all  American  troops  In  Vietnam  to  their 
homeland  and  the  return  of  Vietnam  to  the 
Vietnamese.  And  finally  we  urge  all  citizens 
to  continue  to  voice  their  anti-war  resolve 
through  all  organizations  at  their  disposal 
and  In  all  manners  which  their  convictions 
and  consciences  dictate.  What  is  required 
at  this  moment  is  a  massive  national  effort 
to  return  our  government  to  the  path  of 
peace.  Only  continued  pressure  from  the  peo- 
ple Will  accomplish  this  end. 


A  GOVERNMKNT'S  DUTS    IS   TO 
PROTECT  ITS  PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  25,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  a 
^  risio«.crescendo  of  attacks  on  our  friends 
and  allies  in  southern  Africa.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  which  nations  sustain 
the  most  strident  and  prolonged  attacks 
from  the  far  left.  Invariably  they  are  the 
nations  which  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
tecting themselves  from  the  internal  sub- 
version planned  by  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy. 

From  time  to  time  we  should  look  at 
our  own  history  in  relation  to  the  inter- 
national problems  of  today.  The  rest  of 
the  world  certainly  does.  This  is  partic- 
ularly appropriate  when  we  consider  the 
nations  of  southern  Africa.  Their  history 
parallels  ours,  and  that  parallel  cannot 
be  ignored. 

The  United  States,  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa,  and  Rhodesia,  at  different 
times,  became  independent  by  the  uni- 
lateral severance  of  their  ties  with  the 
British  crown.  In  each  case,  independ- 
ence was  not  achieved  by  the  revolt  of 
indigenous  natives  against  the  nile  of  a 
colonial  power.  It  was.  rather,  the  act 
of  the  civilized  colonials  who  acted  to 
preserve  their  civilization  by  the  replace- 
ment of  a  faraway  sovereign  who  had 
become  tyrannical  and  unresponsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  people.  Those  who  de- 
plore the  status  of  the  native  popula- 
tions of  Southern  Africa  would  do  well 
to  reflect  on  the  history  of  our  treat- 
ment of  the  indigenous  savages  who  oc- 
cupied our  land. 

Again  recalling  our  own  history,  we 
have  had  experience  in  our  early  days 
and  recently  in  the  necessary  exclusion 
from  the  United  States  of  foreigners 
whose  presence  within  our  borders  was 
deemed  inappropriate  by  our  Govern- 
ment. 

While  George  Washington  was  yet 
President.  France  and  England  were  at 
war.  Our  established  national  policy 
was  one  of  neutrality.  Americans,  how- 
ever, found  themselves  divided  into 
pro-English  and  pro-French  political 
factions. 

At  this  point  the  new  French  Ambas- 
sador, Citizen  Genet,  luidertook  a  delib- 
erate policy  of  interfering  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  United  States  by  fanning 
the  pro-French  sentiment  and  attack- 
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ing  the  Government's  policy  of  strict 
neutrality.  He  was  phenomenally  suc- 
cessful. President  Washington,  in  his 
house  in  Philadelphia,  was  physically  en- 
dangered by  mobs  aroused  by  Genet  in 
support  of  Prance.  Ultimately  it  was  nec- 
essary to  ask  for  his  recall  by  his  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  w.ho  have 
the  honor  to  serve  our  constituents  as 
Members  of  this  House  must  realize  that 
in  foreigm  countries  we  are  frequently 
regarded  as  spokesmen  for  the  United 
States  rather  than  as  representatives  of 
our  constituents.  It  behooves  us  to  govern 
our  conduct  accordingly.  This  means 
that  we  must  voluntarily  exercise  such 
restraint  in  ou.-  foreign  appearances — 
whether  they  be  pei'sonal  or  official — as 
to  minimize  the  possibility  of  needlessly 
strained  diplomatic  relations. 

It  could  not  conceivably  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  for  Members 
of  this  body,  at  this  time,  to  make  con- 
troversial appearances  in  many  foreign 
countries  to  address  certain  groups,  visit 
certain  individuals,  or  espouse  certain 
principals.  Suppose,  for  example,  the 
furor  which  it  would  create  for  Members 
to  visit  Czechoslovalcla  for  the  purpose 
of  publicly  supporting  deposed  party 
leader  Dubcek.  Or  to  visit  Israel  for  the 
purpose  of  publicly  advocating,  contrary 
to  the  policy  of  the  Israel  Government, 
that  troops  be  withdrawn  into  their  own 
boundaries. 

No  government  worthy  of  the  name 
can  permit  foreigners,  whatever  their 
rank,  to  enter  their  borders  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  or  magnifying  domes- 
tic controversy,  no  matter  how  much 
good  such  a  visit  might  do  the  foreigner 
in  his  own  country.  We  learned  that  les- 
son from  Citizen  Genet.  Our  Government 
applied  it  more  recently  to  support  the 
policy  of  the  party  in  power  when  two 
African  leaders,  the  late  Moise  Tshombe 
and  Rhodesian  Prime  Minister  Ian 
Smith,  were  denied  unconditional  entry 
into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  a  concise  sum- 
mary of  the  Genet  affair  in  my  remarks : 
Pbiction  WriH  Peance,   1789-1800 

THE  ALLIANCE  BECOMES  AN   ENTANGLEMENT 

As  long  as  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion were  confined  to  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, the  United  States  was  able  to  avoid 
serious  international  friction.  But  the  pic- 
ture became  dangerously  clouded  when,  on 
February  1.  1793.  Prance  declared  war  on 
England.  A  cry  rose  from  thousands  of  Jef- 
fersonian  Republicans  that  America  should 
rush  to  the  assistance  of  the  nation  that  had 
helped  her  In  the  hour  of  need.  The  common 
foe — so  it  appeared — was  Great  Britain,  that 
ancient  enemy  and  oppressor  of  hximan  lib- 
erty, that  arrogant  power  wlilch  seemed  to  t>e 
making  every  effort  to  strangle  the  United 
States  in  the  cradle.  "Americans,  be  Just!" 
proclaimed  the  New  York  Journal.  "Remem- 
ber .  .  who  stood  t)etween  you  and  the  clank- 
ing chains  of  British  ministerial  despotism." 

President  Washington  now  found  himself 
In  an  agonizing  predicament.  His  flxed  policy 
was  to  avoid  hostilities  at  all  hazards  while 
the  nation  was  still  unstable.  Yet  by  the  Al- 
liance of  1778  the  United  States  was  bound 
"forever"  to  assist  Prance  In  the  defense  of 
her  West  Indies.  Unless  America  flagrantly 
disregarded  her  now  distasteful  obligations, 
she  could  scarcely  avoid  the  very  calamity 
that  the  Hamiltonlans  were  seeking  to 
avert — war  with  England. 
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At  this  critical  hour  Washington  turned  to 
his  Cabinet  for  advice  as  to  whether  the  p.icts 
with  Prance  should  now  be  considered  bind- 
ing. Hamilton,  who  had  no  love  for  tlie 
French  or  the  French  alliance,  argued  that 
the  treaties  were  not  In  full  force  because 
they  contemplated  only  a  defensive  war  and 
because  they  had  been  negotiated  with  the 
French  monarchy  under  LotUs  XVI— and 
both  the  monarchy  and  Louis  XVI  were  dead 
JefTerson,  though  by  no  means  desiring  war 
with  England  in  behalf  of  Prance.  Insisted 
that  simple  honesty  should  prevail : 

The  treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  Prance,  were  not  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  Louis  Capet  [Louis  XVI | 
but  between  the  two  nations  of  America 
and  Prance;  and  the  nations  remaining  in 
existence,  though  both  of  them  have  since 
clianged  their  forms  of  government,  the 
treaties  are  not  annulled  by  these  changes  ' 
As  it  turned  out.  Prance  did  not  call  upon 
the  United  States  to  defend  her  West  Indies, 
The  Washington  administration,  therefore! 
was  not  compelled  to  take  an  official  stand 
en  the  applicability  of  the  Alliance  of  1778. 
The  course  pursued  by  the  Paris  officials 
was  not  dictated  by  solicitude  for  the  United 
States  but  by  purely  selfish  motives.  If  the 
Americans  had  possessed  a  strong  naval 
and  milltarj'  force,  France  would  almost 
cert*;nly  have  Insisted  that  they  live  up 
to  their  treaty  obligations.  But  since  the 
United  States  had  no  considerable  navv  and 
smce  the  Americans,  as  neutrals,  were  able 
to  ship  food  to  both  Prance  and  her  htm^ry 
West  Indian  colonies,  the  expected  derr.and 
was  never  made.  America  could  be  far  more 
useful  as  a  friendly  feeder  than  as  an  in- 
effective fighter. 

Washington  also  asked  his  advisers  ;f.  in 
their  opinion,  he  should  receive  a  diplomatic 
envoy  from  the  newly  created  French  re- 
public. This  was  an  important  decision,  for 
the  reception  of  such  a  person  would  mean 
official  recognition  of  his  government  Jf Per- 
son, applying  tlie  "consent-of-the-governed" 
philosophy  of  his  own  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, had  already  outlined  in  c'.assic 
form  a  recognition  policy  for  the  United 
States. 

We  certainly  cannot  deny  to  other  na-ions 
that  principle  whereon  our  government  is 
founded,  that  every  nation  has  a  right  to 
govern  itself  internally  under  what  forms  it 
pleases,  and  to  change  these  forms  at  its 
own  will;  and  externally  to  transact  business 
with  other  nations  through  whatever  organ 
It  chooses,  whether  that  be  a  King,  Conven- 
tion, Assembly,  Committee.  President,  or 
whatever  it  be.  The  only  thing  essential  is, 
the  will  of  the  nation. = 

This  policy — in  effect  a  corollarv  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence — was  adopted 
by  President  Washmgton  and  was  cjiisut- 
ently  followed  by  all  his  successors,  .vith 
minor  departures,  until  the  time  of  \V.x)d- 
row  Wilson. 

NASCENT     NEUTBALITY    AND    CITIZEN    GENET 

During  these  months  of  unbridled  political 
passions,  the  danger  was  ever  present  :hai 
some  irresponsible  persons  might  plunge  ihe 
country  Into  war.  Washington  therefore  dis- 
cussed with  his  advisers  the  desirability  o£ 
issuing  a  pronouncement  that  would  cool  the 
ardor  of  the  more  bellicose  spirits.  Every 
member  of  the  Cabinet  strongly  favored  a 
policy  of  nonbelligerency,  but  there  was  not 
unanimous  agreement  on  the  manner  of  .in- 
nouncing  it. 

After  considerable  argument  the  document 
now  known  as  Washington's  Neutrality  Proc- 
lamation was  given  to  the  world  on  April  22. 
1793.  Though  its  purpose  was  unmistakable. 


'  A.  A.  Lipscomb,  ed..  Writings  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  fMontlcello  ed..  Washington,  1904). 
ni.  227-228   (April  28,   1793). 

■  Itiid..  IX.  7-8  (Jefferson  to  Pincknev.  Dec. 
30.  17»2). 
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the  declaration  did  not,  curiously  enough, 
contain  the  word  "neutrality."  It  merely 
stated  that  the  conduct  of  the  United  States 
should  be  'friendly  and  impartial  toward  the 
belligerent  powers,"  and  that  American  citi- 
zens found  guilty  of  Illegally  assistinp  the 
warring  nations  would  be  prosecuted.  Con- 
gress provided  the  appropriate  teeth  when  it 
passed  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1794.  The  Neu- 
trality Proclamation  Itself  was  a  notable  doc- 
ument in  the  evolution  of  American  policy, 
primarily  because  it  helped  set  the  ship  of 
state  on  a  course  away  from  Old  World  em- 
broilments. 

But  the  proclamation  came  as  a  bitter  pill 
to  the  great  mass  of  ardent  Jeffersonlans  who 
wfre  expecting  active  intervention  on  behalf 
of  Prance.  They  denounced  government  "by 
proclamation"  and  showered  upon  Wash- 
ington's head  a  storm  of  abuse  that  sorely 
tried  his  spirit.  But  in  the  end  saner  coun- 
sels prevailed,  and  most  Americans  accepted 
the  proclamation  as  a  wise  and  necessary 
me.isure 

The  neutrality  policy  of  Washington  was 
given  Its  severest  test  by  the  conduct  of  the 
first  minister  from  the  new  French  repvibllc. 
Citizen  Edraond  Genet.  Although  only  thirty 
years  of  age.  Genet  had  behind  him  a  re- 
markable record  of  Intellectual  achievement 
and  diplomatic  experience.  Unfortunately,  he 
lacked  balance  and  sound  Judgment.  Aflame 
with  enthusiasm  for  the  ideals  of  the  French 
Revolution,  impulsive,  passionate,  and  hot- 
headed, he  was  at  times  all  sail  and  no  an- 
chor. 

Genet  reached  Charleston.  South  Carolina. 
early  In  1793.  There  he  was  greeted  with  a 
wild  enthusiasm  that  would  have  turned  the 
head  of  a  less  excitable  man.  Although  he 
could  not  act  officially  until  he  had  present- 
ed his  credentials  In  Philadelphia,  he  was  so 
carried  away  by  the  huzzas  of  the  masses  as 
to  engage  Immediately  In  questionable  ac- 
tivities. In  disregard  of  American  neutrality, 
he  sent  out  French  privateers  that  returned 
with  British  prizes,  some  of  them  taken 
within  the  three-mile  limit.  He  also  opened 
negotiations  with  a  number  of  American 
frontier  leaders,  notably  the  disgruntled 
George  Rogers  Clark,  with  a  view  to  attack- 
ing Spanish  territory  in  Florida  and  Loui- 
siana. (It  will  be  remembered  that  from 
1793  to  1795  Spain  was  fighting  against 
Prance  on  the  side  of  England.) 

Genet  might  have  proceeded  to  Philadel- 
phia by  any  one  of  three  routes:  by  sea.  by 
land  up  the  coast,  or  by  land  through  the 
back  country.  Whether  by  accident  or  deslen. 
he  chose  the  back-country  route — the  one 
that  best  lent  itself  to  his  purposes.  The 
people  in  this  region  were  small  farmers  who 
favored  the  democratic,  pro- French.  Jeffer- 
sonlan  Republican  party  and  opposed  the 
aristocratic,  pro-British.  Hamlltonlan  Fed- 
eralist party.  As  a  consequence.  Genet's  lei- 
surely journey  through  the  back  country 
quickly  turned  into  one  Ions;  ovation.  The 
trip,  which  might  have  been  made  in  less 
than  a  week,  was  dragged  out  over  twenty- 
eight  days,  to  the  accompaniment  of  salvos  of 
artillery,  fraternal  embraces,  and  frenzied 
cheering.  One  wag  remarked  that  the  Ameri- 
cans burned  more  powder  in  celebrating 
French  liberty  than  was  consumed  in  achiev- 
ing it. 

genAt's  indiscretion 

The  streets  of  the  Quaker  City  throbbed 
with  fanatical  crowds  as  Genet  was  welcomed 
to  the  nation's  capital.  At  a  banquet  ($4  a 
plate)  the  Impetuous  diplomat  thrilled  the 
diners  by  singing  a  French  fighting  song. 
Throughout  the  city  wild  toasts  were  drunk 
'o  the  eruillotlne.  and  showers  of  fiery  poems 
descended  upon  the  youthful  minister.  As 
•ne  contemporary  later  exclaimed: 

Can  it  ever  be  forgotten,  what  a  racket  was 
made  with  the  citizen  Genfet?  The  most  en- 
thusiastic homage  was  too  cold  to  welcome 
his  arrival:  and  his  being  the  first  minister 
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of  the  infant  republic  .  .  .  waa  dwelt  upon, 
as  a  most  endearing  circumstance.  What  hug- 
ging and  tugging!  What  addressing  and  ca- 
ressing! What  mountebanking  and  chanting! 
with  liberty-caps,  and  the  other  wretched 
trumpery  of  sans  culotte  foolery! ' 
The  uproar  over  Genet 

Shortly  before  arriving  in  Philadelphia. 
Genet  learned  of  Washington's  Neutrality 
Proclamation  He  was  profoundly  shocked, 
though  not  completely  dUlllusloned .  His 
roaring  reception  had  convinced  him  that 
the  American  public  overwhelmingly  favored 
intervention  against  England  on  the  side  of 
Prance,  and  he  did  not  t>elleve  that  the 
proclamation  correctly  represented  the  popu- 
lar will.  Many  pro-Prench  editors  agreed  with 
him. 

The  continued  acclaim  of  the  masses  only 
strengthened  Gen§t  In  his  conviction  that 
President  Washington  was  not  faithfully 
Interpreting  the  public  will.  Crowds  of 
Francophiles  damned  the  President  for  his 
coolness  toward  the  French  alliance,  and  ac- 
cused him  of  seeking  a  crown  and  of  trying 
to  pass  himself  off  as  an  honest  man.  Genet 
admitted  that  one  of  these  published  attacks 
was  the  work  of  his  own  private  secretary. 
Maddened  Francophiles  even  went  so  far  as 
to  print  woodcuts  of  George  Washington  be- 
ing guillotined.  In  later  years  John  Adams, 
Vice-President  in  1793,  rerninisced  to  Thomas 
Jefferson ; 

"You  certainly  never  felt  the  terrorism 
excited  by  Genfet.  in  1793.  when  ten  thousand 
people  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  day 
after  day,  threatened  to  drag  Washington  out 
of  his  house,  and  effect  a  revolution  in  the 
government,  or  compel  it  to  declare  war  In 
favor  of  the  French  revolution  and  against 
England  ' 

Adams  went  on  to  report  the  l>elief  held  in 
some  quarters  that  nothing  but  the  terrible 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  which  broke  out  in 
Philadelphia  at  this  time,  "could  have  saved 
the  United  States  from  a  fatal  revolution  of 
government." 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  uproar,  Washington 
remained  cool  and  unperturbed,  determined 
not  to  be  swayed  from  sound  policy  by  the 
clamor  of  a  rabble  aroused  by  foreign  agents. 
The  British  poet  of  later  years.  Rudyard 
Kipling,  is  believed  to  have  been  moved  to 
write  his  inspirational  pKsem,  "If."  by  the 
General's  levelheadedness  in  this  crisis. 

THE    tTNDOINO    OT    GENlrr 

The  fiery  Frenchman  continued  to  be  the 
storm  center  of  American  politics  from  the 
time  of  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia  until  his 
departure.  He  fitted  out  fourteen  privateers, 
which  swarmed  from  American  ports  and 
brought  back,  under  the  very  nose  of  the 
national  government,  over  eighty  prizes, 
some  of  them  taken  within  American  waters. 

These  ventures  appear  to  have  been  fla- 
grant violations  of  American  neutrality,  but 
offenders  were  promptly  freed  by  pro-French 
juries.  Public  opinion  was  stronger  than  law. 
The  British  minister  lodged  strongly  worded 
protests  against  this  unneutral  activity,  and 
Secretary  Jefferson  made  the  appropriate 
representations  to  Genet.  The  latter  indig- 
nantly accused  the  American  Secretary  of 
State  of  hunting  up  legalistic  excuses  "In  the 
dusty  tomes  of  Vattel  and  Grotlus,"  "I  thank 
God,"  the  French  emissary  exulted,  "I  have 
forgot  what  these  hired  jurlsprudlsts  have 
written." 

The  protests  of  Genet  became  more  shrill 
and  his  conduct  more  arrogant.  Jefferson  ob- 
tained from  him  what  appeared  to  be  a 
promise  that  a  British  vessel.  Little  Sarah, 
which    the    French    had    recently    capttired. 


2  A.  Graydon,  Memoirs  of  a  Life  Chiefly 
Passed  in  Pennsylvania  (Harrlsburg,  1811), 
p.  335. 

'  C.  F.  .\dains,  ed.,  Works  of  John  Adams 
(Boston.  1856).X.  47. 
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would  not  be  sent  to  sea  as  a  privateer.  Yet 
a  few  hours  later  she  slipped  down  the  Dela- 
ware River  to  begin  a  career  of  destruction. 
Washington  and  Jefferson  were  both  furious. 
Such  defiance  of  the  government  was  even 
turning  pro-Prench  enthusiasts  against  the 
French  minister  Jefferson,  who  perceived 
that  Gentt  was  proving  to  be  a  Jonah,  wrote 
to  Madison  in  alarm,  "he  will  sink  the  Re- 
publican interest  if  they  do  not  abandon 
him." 

Genet  finally  overreached  himself  In  a 
moment  of  fuming  anger  he  threatened  to 
appeal  over  the  head  of  the  cold  and  unre- 
sponsive government  to  the  sovereign  masses 
President  Washington,  oppressed  by  the  heat 
of  fetid,  dlsease-rldden  Philadelphia,  ex- 
ploded : 

Is  the  minister  of  the  French  Republic  to 
set  the  acts  of  this  government  at  defiance 
iDith  impunityf  And  then  threaten  the  ex- 
ecutive with  an  appeal  to  the  people'  What 
must  the  world  think  of  such  conduct,  and 
of  the  government  of  the  United  Stat«s  in 
submitting  to  it?  » 

Excited  throngs  of  Francophiles  might  vil- 
ify Washington,  but  when  the  issue  was 
squarely  drawn  between  him  and  a  foreign 
diplomat,  sanity  returned  with  a  rush  The 
Federalists  gleefully  spread  broadcast  the 
news  of  Genet's  indiscretion,  and  their  most 
caustic  spokesman.  William  Cobbett.  branded 
the  Jeffersonlan  Republicans  as  'bastard  off- 
spring of  Genfet,  spawned  in  hell,  to  which 
they  will  presently  return"  Everywhere 
French  sympathizers  were  hushed  and 
-shamed,  except  for  a  few  who  attempted  to 
condone  Genet's  offenses. 

Washington's  Cabinet  met  and  unani- 
mously agreed  to  demand  the  recall  of  Genfet 
A  new  faction  had  come  into  power  in  France, 
and  they  were  eager  to  cut  off  the  diplomatic 
career  as  well  as  the  head  of  the  Ill-starred 
envoy.  But  Washington,  wisely  declining  to 
make  a  martvT  of  a  fallen  idol,  refused  to 
send  the  Frenchman  home  to  an  almost 
certain  death  The  discredited  Oenft — Ham- 
ilton catted  him  "a  burned-out  comet" — 
ultimately  retired  to  New  York,  where  hand 
in  hand  with  the  daughter  of  Governor 
Clinton,  he  faced  the  altar  Instead  of  the 
guillotine, 

WASHINGTON'S    FAREWELL    TO    THE    NATION 

A  weary  Washington  was  now  prepared  to 
bow  out.  He  had  planned  to  retire  at  the  end 
of  his  first  term,  in  1793.  but  friends  per- 
suaded him  that  the  critical  state  of  foreign 
affairs  demanded  a  continuance  of  his  strong 
hand  at  the  helm  Now,  with  the  Jav  and 
Plnckney  Treaties  negotiated,  he  felt  that 
he  could  conscientiously  lay  down  his  bur- 
dens. He  therefore  prepared  his  famed  Fare- 
well Address  with  extreme  care,  and  Instead 
of  presenting  It  as  a  public  speech,  gave  it 
to  one  of  his  favorite  newspapers  as  a  special 
"scoop."  on  September  17.  1796. 

Washington  wrote  his  Farewell  Address  In 
collaboration  with  several  of  his  Intimate 
advisers,  notably  Hamilton,  who  contributed 
the  incisive  style.  His  Immedlat*  object  was 
to  announce  that  he  would  not  be  a  candi- 
date for  a  third  term.  But  to  this  declaration 
he  saw  fit  to  add  some  sage  advice,  particular- 
ly regarding  involvement  In  the  broils  and 
intrigues  of  Europe. 

The  memory  of  recent  and  current  French 
intrigues  was  painfully  fresh.  Both  Ver- 
gennes  and  Genet.  It  will  be  recalled,  had 
attempted  to  use  the  United  States  as  a  pawn 
In  French  schemes.  The  successor  of  Genet, 
Joseph  Fauchet,  had  sought  by  every  means 
at  his  command  to  block  the  ratification  of 
Jay's  Treaty.  His  successor.  Pierre  Adet. 
through  subsidies  to  the  press  and  through 
Jeffersonlan  Republican  societies.  had 
aroused  the  people  against  the  pact  and  had 


■  W.  C.  Ford.  ed..  Writings  of  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington (New  York..  1891).  Xn   302. 
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labored  with  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
defeat  the  necessary  appropriation.  Palling  In 
this,  he  had  attempted  to  bring  about  the 
defeat  of  Washington  for  re-election  in  1796, 
and  the  elevation  of  the  pro-French  Thomas 
Jefferson  to  the  Presidency — a  scheme  that 
was  blocked  by  Washington's  withdrawal. 
Following  Washington's  Farewell  Address. 
Adet  continued  to  labor  unsuccessfully, 
through  a  public  appeal  and  otherwise,  for 
the  defeat  of  the  presumably  pro-British 
John  Adams,  the  Federalist  candidate,  and 
the  election  of  the  presumably  pro-French 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  Republican  candidate. 
With  such  outrageous  foreign  Intermed- 
dling specifically  in  mind.  Washington  issued 
an  earnest  warning  In  his  Farewell  Address 
to  the  American  people.  He  especially  de- 
plored the  growth  of  a  violent  partisan  spirit 
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that  inflamed  the  people  with  fierce  likes  or 
dislikes  for  foreign  coiontries. 

Nothing  is  more  essential  than  that  per- 
manent. Inveterate  antipathies  against  par- 
ticular nations  and  passionate  attachments 
for  others  should  be  excluded,  and  that  in 
place  of  them  Just  and  amicable  feelings  to- 
ward all  should  be  cultivated.  The  nation 
which  Indulges  towtird  another  an  habitual 
hatred  or  an  habitual  fondness  is  In  some 
degree  a  slave.  .  .  .  Against  the  insidious 
wiles  of  foreign  Influence  (I  conjure  you 
to  believe  me.  feUow-cltlzens)  the  Jealousy 
of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  constantly 
awake.  .  .  .■>  | Italics  inserted] 

Washington  then  turned  to  formal  entan- 
glements. With  the  disputes  caused  by  the 
"forever"  French  alliance  clearly  in  mind, 
he  solemnly  asserted:   'It  is  our  true  policy 


to  Steer  clear  of  permanent   alliances  virtth 
any  portion  of  the  foreign  world.  .  .      (But I 
we  may  safely  trust   to  t-emporary  alliances 
for  extraordinary   emergencies."    (Italics  m 
serted]  •    Washington,    in   other   words    was 
giving  specific  advice  to  a  youthful  and  dls 
united  nation  In  the  year  1796— advice  that 
had  been  dictated   bv  recent  and  bitter  ex 
perlence.    He    was    thinking   of    the   existing 
permanent  alliance  with  Prance,  and  prob 
ably  had  no  intention  of  charting  a  specific 
course  which  the  United  States  woiUd  have 
to  follow  for  all  time.  He  did  not  say-as  he 
was  later  made  to  say— "No  alliances    with 
any  nation,  at  any  time,  for  any  purpose  " 
The    policy    of    nonlnvolvement— not    Isola- 
tion—that he  recommended  was  not  so  much 
aloofness  from  the  affairs  of  Europe  as  the 
exclusion   of  European   agents   and   IntrlEui. 
from  the  affairs  of  the  United  States 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Irhe-Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee. — 
Numbers  6:  24. 

We  come  to  the  altar  of  prayer,  our 
Father,  with  grateful  hearts  as  we  re- 
member   the    loving    care    with    which 
Thou   didst  watch   over   our  fathers   as 
they   founded    and    built    our    coimtry. 
Time  and  again  they  found  shelter  un- 
der the  shadow  of  Thy  protecting  love. 
Thou   didst   make   of    them    bearers   of 
Thy  truth,  champions  of  Thy  law.  and 
supporters  of  Thy  kingdom.  Give  to  us, 
their   children,    the    courage    and    the 
strength  to  be  true  to  our  sacred  trust. 
In  days  of  distress  and  in  times  of 
trouble  fortify  our  spirits  with   a  deep 
faith  in  Thee  who  never  slumbers  nor 
sleeps.  Keep  alive  within  us  the  great 
memories  of  the  past,  the  good  experi- 
ences of  the  present,  and  the  grand  vi- 
sions of  the  future.  May  we  always  labor 
for  that  spiritual  harvest  when  all  Thy 
children  shall   be   gathered   under   the 
banner  of   truth   and   love,   and  stand 
united  in  a  common  brotherhood. 
In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

3. 406.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1946  to  permit  the  rotation  of  certain  prop- 
erty whenever  Its  remaining  storage  or  shelf 
life  Is  too  short  to  Justify  its  retention,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  740.  An  act  to  establish  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Opportunities  for  Spanish- 
Speaking  People,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

S.  2210.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  so  as  to  permit  donations  of  surplus 
property    to    public    museums. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  September  25,  1969,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  title : 

S.  574.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  inves- 
tigations of  certain  water  resource  develop- 
ments. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendment  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  474.  An  act  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Government  Procurement. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 


EMERGING    NATIONS    MUST    ALSO 
SHARE  IN  NEW  IMP  RESERVES 

'Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
I'emarks. ) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  starts 
a  week  in  which  this  great  Capital  will 
play  host  to  the  representatives  of  the 
many  nations  of  the  world  who  are 
members  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  As  one  of  the  principal  matters 
on  the  agenda,  they  will  be  formalizing 
what  lias  already  come  to  be  a  generally 
accepted  proposition  that  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  will  include  in 
the  future  the  creation  of  the  reserves 
of  members  in  special  drawing  rights 
which  will  multiply  the  effectiveness  of 
the  gold  supply  of  the  world,  and  under- 
gird  the  trade  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  is  a  very  sin- 
gular accomplishment,  but  there  is 
something  that  is  missing.  In  the  ar- 
rangements that  have  been  agreed  upon 
the  nations  who  will  be  benefited  most 
are  the  10  strongest  and  richest  nations 
of  the  world. 

Where  I  think  we  have  an  opportunity 
here  is  in  the  suggestion  that  was  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  <Mr 
Reussi  in  saying  that  the  rich  nations 
should  make  available  through  some 
mechanism  in  the  World  Bank  such  as 
IDA  or  through  the  soft  windows  of 
the  regional  banks,  some  of  the  new  re- 
serves that  they  will  be  creating  for  the 
smaller  nations;  the  emerging  nations  of 
the  world. 


It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  just 
as  we  have  found  in  Amenca  that  the 
trickle-down  theoi-j-  did  not  operate  to 
improve  the  economic  strength  of  our 
Nation,  it  is  equally  true  that  a  trickle- 
down  theory  between  nations  is  not  "o- 
ing  to  work.  We  should  put  together 
some  of  the  solid  benefits  from  the  al- 
most 70  percent  of  new  reserves  that  we 
are  going  to  get  for  practically  nothing 
out  of  this  new  system,  and  make  it  op- 
erative for  the  underdeveloped  nations 
where  the  great  new  market  potential  of 
the  world  i-eally  lies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  to  see  that 
some  of  this  kind  of  dialog  is  Included 
in  the  IMF  meetings  which  will  be  soin^ 
on  in  this  city  this  week.  "      " 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


'^  J.  D.  Richardson,  ed  .  Messages  and  Papers 
of  the  Presidents  (Washington.  1896).  I,  221, 


HONOR,  RECORDS.  AND  LIVES  OF 
SEX  GREEN  BERETS  BEING  SACRI- 
FICED 

<Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  addre.ss  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hL< 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
cruel,  compassionless  demonstration  of 
self-serving,  the  Army,  the  CIA.  and  un- 
known other  agencies  and  individuals  in 
the  Government  are  preparing  to  sacri- 
fice the  honor,  the  exemplary  records 
and  perhaps  even  the  lives  of  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Green  Berets  for  the  allegea 
slaying  of  a  Vietnamese  triple  spy  If  this 
trial  proceeds,  it  will  be  the  most 
outlandish  miscarriage  of  justice  per- 
petrated deliberately  by  Government 
agencies  and  individuals  evrr  to  come  to 
public  attention. 

The  victim  in  this  travesty  is  not  the 
Vietnamese  triple  agent,  but  six  Amer- 
ican servicemen  who  have  proudly  worn 
the  uniform  of  the  military  and  faithfully 
served  the  flat;  of  the  United  Ptate^  The 
other  principal  victim  will  be  the  United 
States  itself,  if  our  Government  is 
paraded  before  the  world  as  a  murderer 
of  oivllians. 

There  are  those  at  home  and  abroad, 
in  Government  and  out,  who  will  go  to 
any  lengtli  to  embarrass  this  countrv  in 
any  connection  with  the  war  in  Vietnam 


/bid.,  1,223. 
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They  are  baying  like  wolfhounds  for  the 
lives  of  these  servicemen  but  they  must  be 
denied.  We  cannot  make  scapegoats  of 
these  men  whose  principal  offense  is 
having  obeyed  orders.  Opposition  to  the 
war  does  not  include  the  right  to  dis- 
grace our  servicemen  in  the  conduct  of 
their  duties. 

The  total  handling  of  this  case  has 
been  disgraceful:  filled  with  illegalities, 
cruel  confinements,  missing  evidence,  the 
absence  of  a  corpus  delicti,  denial  of  the 
most  common  civil  i-ights,  all  in  an  effort 
to  shift  the  guilt  and  blame  from  one 
person  to  another,  one  agency  to  another. 

If  any  trial  is  called  for.  it  is  to  pene- 
trate the  cloud  of  confusion  which  sur- 
rounds all  that  has  gone  before  in  this 
case  and  no  party  to  this  disgraceful 
incident  will  escape  free  of  guilt  if  the 
truth  is  not  made  available  to  the  people. 
This  star  chamber,  kangaroo  court  is 
beneath  the  dignity  of  this  Nation. 

I  have  talked  with  Secretary  Laird 
about  this  case  and  told  him  there  will 
be  no  support  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  left 
anywhere  if  these  men  are  made  scape- 
goats in  this  incident. 

I  call  on  the  President  to  intervene  in 
the  interests  of  these  sen-icemen  and.  to  a 
lai-ger  degree,  in  the  intei-ests  of  the 
United  States  at  home  and  abroad. 


STUDENT  MORATORIUM  ON  THE 
VIETNAM  WAR 

'Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  press 
conference  last  Friday,  President  Nixon, 
m  response  to  a  question  asking  his  view 
of  the  student  moratorium  against  the 
war  in  Vietnam  planned  for  October  15, 
said,  'under  no  circumstances  will  I  be 
affected  by  it." 

That  was  a  rather  appalling  statement 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  hope  he  will  reconsider. 

If  the  President  really  means  he  will 
not  be  affected  by  campus  opposition  to 
the  war.  then  there  is  verj-  little  hope 
that  he  understands  what  is  happening  in 
America. 

The  October  15  moratorium  is  in- 
tended as  a  peaceful  expression  of  stu- 
dent opposition  to  the  war  which  will 
extend  beyond  the  campuses,  for  it  has 
the  support  of  Americans  all  over  the 
country  who  want  an  end  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Both  the  primaries  and  the  general 
election  of  1968  should  have  convinced 
the  President,  who  was  the  principal  ben- 
eficiary of  the  tide  rimning  against  the 
war,  that  he  had  a  mandate  for  the 
American  people  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
prompt  conclusion. 

In  the  winter  of  1968  presidential  can- 
didate Richard  Nixon  said  he  had  a  plan 
to  end  the  war.  Now,  9  months  after  his 
inauguration.  President  Nixon  not  only 
has  not  done  so,  but  is  bogged  down  in 
the  same  quagmire  as  his  predecessor; 
and  his  latest  press  conference  revealed 
that  the  rhetoric  has  not  changed  either. 
The  President's  seemingly  inflexible 
attitude  toward  opposition  to  the  war  will 
only  make  it  more  difficult  for  him  to  ex- 
tricate himself  from  the  Vietnam  policy 


which  he  inherited  and  which  he  is  per- 
petuating. 

It  is  Lime  for  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  realize  that  palliatives  and 
ploys  will  not  make  the  war  any  more 
acceptable  to  the  American  people.  And 
it  is  time  for  both  to  be  very  much  af- 
fected by  public  opinion— on  and  off  the 
campus. 


VIETNAM 


'Mr.  WIGGINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 1 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, Hanoi  radio  commented  ui^cn  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  refusal  to  withdraw  all 
American  ti-oops  from  Vietnam  in  ac- 
coidance  with  one  of  the  several  time- 
tables urged  upon  him  by  some  Mem- 
Ijers  of  this  body  and  the  Senate. 

Hanoi  asserted  that  our  President 
was  a  warmonger  and  was  refusing  to 
follow  the  wishes  of  the  American  peo- 
ple or  their  rcpie.sentatives  in  Congress. 

Since  Hanoi  pays  close  attention  to 
the  speeches  of  some  of  our  Members.  I 
hope  they  will  listen  caicfullv  to  this 
one. 

No  one  urging  the  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  from  Vietnam  upon 
any  terms  other  than  those  best  calcu- 
lated to  insuie  the  continuity  of  a  freely 
selected  govei-nment  in  South  Vietnam 
speaks  for  me  or  the  people  whom  I 
represent. 

Tlie  people  whom  I  represent  know 
that  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
from  Southeast  Asia  will  not  result  in 
peace,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  war  will  con- 
tinue and  the  killing  will  go  on  regard- 
less of  an  American  pre.sence  in  Viet- 
nam. 

We  are  urged  by  a  ip-^.-  to  disregard 
the  fighting,  to  withdraw  uur  troops  and 
to  pretend  that  a  war  halfway  around 
the  world  is  unworthy  of  our  attention. 
Oddly,  a  different  rule  is  usually  applied 
by  this  same  few  to  other  areas  of  the 
world. 

I  urge  our  President  to  reject  the  fool- 
ish counsel  of  those  who  apparently  be- 
lieve that  evil  will  disappear  in  the  world 
if  we  just  turn  our  backs  and  pav  no 
attention  to  it.  Too  many  Americans 
have  died  in  this  century  teaching  us  the 
fallacy  of  such  a  policy. 

The  issue  is  not  just  Vietnam.  It  is  all 
Southeast  Asia.  And  the  question  is — and 
always  has  been— Will  world  peace  be 
jeopardized  if  North  Vietnam  is  permit- 
ted to  pursue  policies  ranging  from  sub- 
version and  terror,  to  open  warfare 
against  neighboring  repr.blics? 

The  answer  has  been  plain  to  every 
American  President  for  the  past  20 
years,  as  it  is  now  to  most  Americans. 

Pay  no  attention  to  Hanoi  or  their  do- 
mestic cheerleaders.  Mr.  President. 

Do  what  you  must — because  it  is  right 
and  in  the  long-range  interest  of  world 
peace,  and  the  American  people  will 
back  you  up. 


SEE  THE  SOUTH 


Mr.    EDWARDS   of   Alabama    asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  i-emarks.  > 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  according  to  a  travel  study  pre- 
pared for  the  Southein  Travel  Diiectors 
Council,  people  tiaveling  through  11 
Southern  States  spent  S10.8  billion  during 
1968  to  make  the  South  the  No.  1  tourist 
area  in  the  Nation.  Alabama  look  its  fair 
share  of  the  revenues  with  a  S454  mil- 
lion total.  Of  this  amount  more  than  S288 
million  were  spent  by  out-of-State 
visitors. 

These  expenditures  provide  200.460 
business  concerns  with  their  income  to 
employ  1.006.690  people  of  the  region. 
Personal  income  to  people  in  the  region 
generated  by  this  travel  business  reached 
S3. 9  billion.  In  addition.  State  and  local 
tax  revenue  produced,  totaled  $890 
million. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  increased  travel 
in  the  South  means  .something  much 
more  than  just  a  dollar  income.  For 
years,  all  many  people  ever  knew  of  the 
South  was  Miami  and  a  few  other  areas. 
Now  people  are  beginning  to  see  more  of 
the  South.  A  South  that  is  verj-  much 
like  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  A  South  alive 
with  people  with  ver>-  leal  problems.  A 
South  that  is  proud  of  its  paiticular  place 
in  American  heritage. 

There  are  many  beautiful  things  to 
see  and  do  in  the  South  and  manv  real 
people  to  meet. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  our  friends  to 
come  south.  They  will  like  what  they 
find  there  For  a  starter,  how  about  visit- 
ing Mobile.  Ala.?  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  cities  in  the  Nation. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  PRESS 
CONFERENCE 

'Mr,  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  kr.  Speaker,  our  admi- 
ration for  President  Nixon  and  confi- 
dence in  him.  as  well  as  that  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people,  was  en- 
hanced by  his  televised  press  conference. 

President  Nixon's  press  conference  is 
in  the  nature  of  the  people's  forum  where 
members  of  the  press  ask  pertinent  and 
searching  questions  on  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  of  immediate  concern  to  the 
people.  By  my  count  there  were  no  less 
than  20  questions  asked. 

President  Nixon  answered  each  ques- 
tion with  complete  frankness,  display- 
ing as  always  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
situations  and  developments.  Obviously 
he  has  been  doing  his  homework 
thoroughly. 

Friday's  press  conference  resolved 
whatever  doubts  anyone  might  have  as  to 
his  forthrightness  and  capacity  for 
bold  leadership.  Once  again  President 
Nixon  has  demonstrated  that  he  is  taking 
the  American  people  completely  into  his 
confidence. 


PARTISAN  POLITICS  MUST  STOP  AT 
THE  WATER'S  EDGE 

fMr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute.  > 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
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last  Friday  the  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  joined  a  small 
group  of  Congressmen  who  would  limit 
the  President's  options  In  Vietnam  by  de- 
manding a  specific  timetable  for  a  U.S. 
withdrawal — a  withdrawal  without 
terms  and  without  honor,  a  withdrawal 
tantamount  to  surrender. 

The  national  chairman,  who  also  is  a 
Democratic  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
presumably  speaks  for  a  segment  of  the 
Democratic  Party  when  it  is  out  of  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  believe  that 
Chairman  Harris  speaks  or  acts  for  all 
the  members  of  his  party,  or  even  a 
majority  of  it. 

I  cannot  believe  he  speaks  for  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  or  for  the  majority 
leader,  or  for  hundreds  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a  time  when 
politics  in  the  Congress  stopped  at  the 
water's  edge.  There  was  a  time  when 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  sup- 
ported our  President  in  their  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  and  in  the  waging  of  war. 

iiiope  that  era  has  not  ended.  Today, 
with  a  Republican  President  in  ofQce, 
there  are  those  who  would  intensify  the 
effort  to  make  war  and  foreign  affairs 
matters  for  partisan  politics. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  still  do  not  believe 
that  any  one  man,  regardless  of  his  party 
position,  does  speak  or  can  speak  for  the 
Democrats  in  this  Congress  and  in  this 
Nation,  especially  in  an  area  where  na- 
tional commitments  and  national  in- 
tegrity are  at  stake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  for 
most)  Americans,  of  both  parties,  politics 
still  (does  end  at  the  water's  edge.  And 
I  am  sure  that  the  leadership  in  both 
parties  agrees  with  that  position. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRI- 
CULTURE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, which  was  read,  and,  together  with 
the  accompanying  papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations : 

September  26.  1969. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Sfxaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  today  consid- 
ered and  unanimously  approved  the  work 
plans  transmitted  to  you  by  Elxecutlve  Com- 
munication and  referred  to  this  Committee. 
The  work  plans  Involved  are : 

Sebastian  Martin-Black  Mesa,  New  Mexico, 
Executive  Communication  893. 

Warner  Draw,  Utah,  Executive  Communi- 
cation 893. 

Buck  Eind  Doe  Run  Creeks,  Missouri,  Ex- 
ecutive Communication  1049. 

Candy  Jack,  Wyoming,  Executive  Commu- 
nication 1049. 

Ledgewood  Creek,  Iowa,  Executive  Commu- 
nication 1049. 

Salt  Lick  Creek,  Kentucky,  ELxecutlve  Com- 
munication 1049. 

Swift  Creek,  North  Carolina,  Executive 
Communication  1049. 

Upper     Blackwater,     Virginia,     Executive 
Communication  1049. 
Yours  sincerely, 

W.  R.  Poage, 

Chairman. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(RoUNo.  187) 

Andrews.  Edwards.  Calif.  Mlkva 

N  Dak.  Fascell  Mills 

Baring  Felghan  Monagau 

Beall.  Md.  Findley  Moorhead 

Bell.  Calif.  Pish  Morton 

Biaggl  Plynt  Murphy.  N  Y. 

Boggs  Ford.  Obey 

Boland  William  D.  O'Konski 

Boiling  Foreman  Pepper 

Brademas  Gallagher  Powell 

Brock  Gibbons  Purcell 

Br  j«Ti.  Calif.  Goldwater  QuiUen 

filler  Green.  Oreg.  St  Germain 

Chappell  Halpem  Sandman 

Chisholm  Hansen.  Wash.   Schadeberg 

Clark  Hawkins  Scheuer 

Clausen.  Holifield  Slkes 

Don  H,  Howard  Smith.  Iowa 

Clay  Kirwan  Sta'^gers 

Colmer  Kluczynskl  Steed 

Ccnyers  Lipscomb  Stelger.  Wis. 

Cfrbett  Lowensteln  Stokes 

Cowger  I.ujan  Teague.  Calif. 

Cunningham  McKneallv  Wampler 

D»ddario  Macdonal'd.  Whalley 

Daniels.  N.J.  Mass.  Wilscn.  Bob 

Dawson  Madden  Wilson. 

Dent  Mann  Charles  H 

Di-gs  MeskiU  Wold 

Dlngell  Michel  Wright 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  344 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


EXTENDING  AUTHORITY  TO  SET 
INTEREST  RATES  ON  MORT- 
GAGES TO  VETERANS 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  556 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  556 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
13369)  to  extend  for  two  additional  years 
the  authority  to  set  interest  rates  necessary 
to  meet  the  mortgage  market  for  guaranteed 
and  insured  home  loans  to  veterans  under 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  and  for 
other  loans,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
minute  nile.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs  now  printed 
In  the  bin.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 


ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instructions 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized  for  l  hour 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  <Mr.  Anderson) 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  556 
provides  an  open  rule,  waiving  points  of 
order,  with  1  hour  of  general  debate  for 
consideration  of  H.R.  13369  to  extend 
the  authority  to  set  interest  rates  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  mortgage  market  for 
guaranteed  and  insured  home  loans  to 
veterans.  The  Ramsey er  rule  was  not 
complied  with  and  that  is  the  reason 
for  waiving  points  of  order. 

Public  Law  90-301  empowered  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, together  with  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  to  .set  the  interest 
rate  which  would  apply  to  PHA  and  VA 
housing  loans.  That  authority  expires 
on  October   1,  1969. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  13369  is  to  ex- 
tend for  2  years — until  October  1. 1971— 
the  authority  of  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  set  the  mterest  rate 
on  Veterans'  Administration  guaran- 
teed loans  at  such  rate  as  he  may  from 
time  to  time  find  the  loan  market  re- 
quires. It  does  not  affect  PHA  loans. 

There  would  be  no  additional  cost  to 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  556  in  order  that  H.R. 
13369  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  it  goes  without  saying 
that  there  is  no  one  in  this  Chamber,  no 
one  in  the  Congress,  who  looks  foi-uard 
with  great  pleasure  to  the  fact  that  this 
kind  of  legislation  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  conditions  in  the  money  market  that 
exist  today.  Without  this  authority  that 
would  extend  the  right  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  until  October  1,  1971.  to 
set  the  interest  rates  on  VA  guaranteed 
loans  at  a  rate  that  is  consistent  with 
the  market  level,  we  simply  are  not  going 
to  get  any  veterans'  housing  in  this 
country. 

I  would  assume  if  things  go  normally, 
we  are  going  to  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk 
from  some  people  about  the  regrettable 
fact  that  the  interest  rates  are  at  an 
all-time  high  in  our  country. 

I  believe  this  might  be  an  appropriate 
time  to  remind  ourselves  that  interest 
rates  are  a  function  of  the  inflationary 
conditions  in  the  economy  generally.  It 
is  not  interest  rates  alone  that  are  the 
villain  and  that  are  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  housing  construction  in  the 
countrj'  today  is  at  an  unsatisfactory 
level  and  may  indeed  drop  to  less  than  1 
million  units  before  this  year  is  over. 

We  have  high  land  costs.  We  have  in- 
flated costs  so  far  as  land  is  concerned. 

Recently  there  were  called  to  my  at- 
tention some  of  the  labor  contracts  which 
have  been  negotiated  in  the  construction 
mdustry.  I  shall  not  take  the  time  this 
afternoon  to  list  all  of  the  facts  and  fig- 
ures and  statistics  available  which  I  shall 
include  in  the  Record,  but  let  me  give  a 
couple  of  examples. 
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Down  at  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  on  April  1  better  than   the  gentleman   from  Iowa  The  Associated  oenerai  Contractors  (Heavy 

of  this  year,  the  painters  and  ironwork-  does.  I  wish  they  were  down  to  a  4-  or  5-  contractors)    settled  with  their  union  for 

ers.  after  a  119-day  strike,  settled  on  a  percent  level.  •'witm"the^ne«  22  m^i^*^e  following 

S-year  contract  calling  for  a  $3.18-an-  Until  we  get  inflation  under  control  in  ^  3^.^,^^  ^j,  prevail- 

hour  increase.  this  country,  I  repeat,  these  rates,  as  a  Per  hour 

In  southern  California  the  United  As-  reflection  of  inflationary  conditions,  will  Labor $9  18 

sociatlon  District  Coimcil  No.  16  went  not  be  brought  under  effective  control.     Teamster  *„    9.39 

on  strike  the  first  of  July  of  this  year.  Mr.    GROSS.    I    would    assume    that  cement  finisher  10.10 

They  have  a  final  settlement.  I  believe  someone  who  supported  the  bill  the  other  Operating  engineer lOM 

the  strike  there  lasted  more  than  100  day  would  probably  offer  an  amendment.     p°^°j^^^ ""    ^^ 

days.  The  final  settlement  called  for  a  Does  the  gentleman  intend  to  offer  an     gheet  metal I                                   945 

total  wage  and  fringe  benefit  increase  of  amendment  today  to  provide  for  a  10-  piumbers  and  pipefitters'    I. IIIIIl    933 

J3.51  an  hour.  percent  interest  rate  for  veterans,  with  cowraiw  springs,  colo. 

Until  we  get  a  little  statesmanship,  I  3  percent  of  it  subsidized?  .^^_  ^  ,„   .^   ...     .    „„,„„^„  Q„rt«« 

believe   both   in   management   and   the  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois    No.  I  do  ,,f  J^L%ing'eLv"n'ch'.Si^^we'fe°  Sfn 

labor  coimcils.  Inflation  and  rising  inter-  not  intend  to  do  that,  for  the  simple  their  agreement: 

est  rates  cannot  be  controlled.  On  the  reason  I  do  not  believe  we  have  to  go  1    coffee  break  not  to  exceed  ten  minutes 

part  of  management,  there  must  be  a  to  10  percent  on  the  loans  of  this  kind.  If  between  10  a.m.  and  10:30  a.m.  and  2:30  p.m. 

resistance  to  unrealistic  demands.  On  the  we  give  the  authority  provided  in  this  and  3  p  m, 

part  of  labor,  there  must  be  a  restraint  bill.  I  believe  we  can  get  veterans  housing  2.  it  shall  be  the  obligation  of  the  em- 

from   some   of   the   demands    currently  constructed.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  to  Ployer  to  provide  free  and  adequate  parking 

Lie.  Otherwlsev  we  are  Simply  going  provide  for  10-perx=ent  interest  rat.s  or  t^TrlvX  toX 7^  s.^e.'rn^^[°eJTarrg 

to  find  ourselves  steadily  increasing  the  a  3-percent  subsidy  to  get  the  job  done,  i^  available  within  one-fifth  mile  of  the  work 

possibility  of  reaching  that  point  down  Mr.  GROSS.  The  student  loans  were  area,  employer  shall  provide  transportation 

the  road  where  we  are  pricing  the  low-  guaranteed,  were  they  not?  to  and  frorn  said  parking  facility— on  em- 

income  families  or  even  the  moderate-  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Yes.  ployees  time,  if  less  than  one  mile  and  on 

income  families  out  of  the  housing  mar-  Mr.  GROSS.  Why.  then,  did  you  have  employers  time  11  more  than  one  mile, 

ket  altogether  to  go  to  10  percent?  3.  Double    time    for    overtime,    and    over- 

Kei.iiwjBctiici.                  ,       ,  .,              ,    »  wr     AMT^Tocsoxi    ^f   nn„,.ic     T    fHi^i,  time  shall  be  paid  at  double  time  on  new 

I  would  certainly  applaud  the  appoint-  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  think  construction  excluding  jobbing  work. 
ment  of  the  Cabinet  Commission  on  Col-  those  loans  are  frankly  in  a  different  4  ^^en  any  member  has  to  work  overtime. 
lective  Bargaining  in  the  construction  category.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  the  employer 'must  can  the  union  haii  and 
Industry.  That  Commission  was  estab-  familiar  with  all  of  the  reasons  why  state  the  place  and  approximate  time  of 
lished  by  the  administration  within  the  lending  institutions  in  this  countr>-  have  overtime  except  service  work, 
past  couple  of  weeks  and  is  going  to  not  been  as  anxious  as  they  should  have  5  seven  paid  holidays,  in  the  event  one 
look  into  some  of  the  problems  and  try.  been  in  many  cases  to  make  loans  of  that  ho"day  fails  on  a  Sunday,  the  following 
ibelieve.  to  bring  a  balanced  approach  kind.  Therefore  there  has  t^  be  some  [^3^0'^^  out°of  "Icat^n%und  ''^  "°"* 
to  the  very  obvious  need  to  do  some-  additional  incentive  to  make  sure  that  g  Heated  facility— employer  shall  pro- 
thing  about  bringing  these  inflationary  those  funds  continue  to  flow.  ^i^^  ^n  adequate  heated  luiich  area  on  all 
threats,  not  only  in  respect  to  interest  Mr.  GROSS.  Can  it  be  that  one  is  jobs,  a  pickup  with  heater  win  be  consid- 
rates  but  also  on  land  costs,  wage  rates  categorized  as  being  students  and  the  ered  a  heated  area  provided  not  more  than 
and  construction  costs  under  control,  so  other  servicemen?  One  being  put  above  two  men  per  pickup  if  a  heated  facility  is  al- 
that  we  can  begin  to  construct  the  hous-  the  other?  Why  should  there  be  better  ready  available  to  pitmibers  and  pipe  fit- 
ing  we  so  desperately  need  in  this  coun-  treatment    for    students    and    student  ters,  the  mechariicai  employer  will  not  be 

rv  demonstrators  than  for  the  servicemen  '^""'I^  ^  P';°^f!  ^"f^^f  ^^'=^  facility 

'''>■                                                               ,,      .  t  ^■..             .      „  ...T,    „  7.  Travel  rate.  15  miles  free  zone,  over  15 

Mr.    GROSS.    Mr.   Speaker,    will    the  of  this  country?  Why?  miles  15  cents  per  mile, 

gentleman  yield?  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am  glad  e.  Subsistence.   July    1.    1969— S12  50   per 

Mr.  ANDERSON   of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  yield  at  this  point  to  the  gentleman  day;  July  1.  i970— $14  00  per  day. 

to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  from   Pennsylvania    (Mr.   Saylor).    who  9.  General  and  non-working  foreman  shall 

Mr  GROSS  Does  this  bill  pro\ade  for  "-^^  supply  an  answer  to  the  gentleman's  not  replace  a  journeyman  on  anv  job.  ex- 

a  federally  paid  subsidy  of  3  percent  to  question  as  to  why  these  loans  are  not  cept  for  emergency  work-not  to  exceed  two 

vptpran<;'  made  so  readily  by  the  banks.  hours. 

Mv    ANmrpqnV  r^f  Tllinoi<5    Nn    This  Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  thank  the  gentleman  10.  committee  to  set  up  safety  standards. 

Ml.  ANDERSON  01  Illinois.  NO.    iniS  vielrtintr  Two  from  management— two  from  Local  68. 

bill  does  not  contain  that  provision,  if  ior  yieiiung.                                  ...  n     Additional   wage   package   of   $208— 

mv  understanding  of  the  legislation  is  ^   O"^  of  the  reasons  why  we  had  to  go  j^^^  ^    1969-65  cents  per  hour  and  3  cents 

correct.  It  would  merely  extend  for  2  to  10  percent  on  student  loans  is  that  apprenticeship  training: 

vears  the  authority  of  the  Administrator  the  committee  has  not  allowed  this  paper  January  1 .  1970.  40  cents  per  hour, 

of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  agree  on  an  inter-  ^  ^^  negotiable.  Any  bank  that  takes  it  juiy  1 .  1970.  45  cents  per  hour 

est  rate  or  to  fix  an  interest  rate  for  ^^s  to  hold  it  for  its  entire  period  of  January  1. 1971.  55  cents  per  hour 

,.o,^r„«^  T.^^^  „.v,)„v,  ^«,,i/<  w<»  ,.r^»v.r^of^  time  I  that  IS.  16  years.  If  a  change  were  This  new  two-year  contract  effective  July 

b^  wlTh^r^  im^r^st"°rais%reriimg  -<^e  and  this  paper  were  negotiable,  I  1^  i.69  through  July  1.  1971.  spread  as  fol- 

presently  in  the  money  market.  But  it  ^^owTo  nerc^^nf  "^y  1.  ^^^^-  ^^^i  per  hour  basic  wage 

"^  m'  TT^n^S'^Tf  ?'  Lfr^.Trnrr^f^.  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinois.  Mr.  Speak-  ^^-^^    ■Journeyman"     25  per  hour  va^tlon 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  remember  correctly,  „.,  ,.  ..„„•,  ♦>,„  „„„«i„^„„  f,„^  d»^\,^...i  fund;    .17  per  hour  paid  holidays    .26  per 

a  majority   of   the  House   voted   not  too  ^I'^ '^f^^h2i%S^^tf<fn             ^^"'^^y^'  hour  pipe  industry  insurance  fund:    .16  per 

long  ago  to  authorize  a  10-percent  in-  ^ama  lor  tnai  explanation.  ^our  pension  fund;  .10  per  hour  pipe  in- 
terest rate,  with  3  percent  of  it  subsidized  ^l-  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re-  dustry  development  fund;  and  .05  per  hour 
by  the  Federal  Government,  for  students  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^"je  ^nd  I  reserve  the  balance  apprentice  and  journeymen  training  f und^ 
or,^  r.t„ri^^t  ^„^«»,c.f,.o+^^e  T^  tu^y^  c/^rrio  of  wy  tunc.  I  also  includc  here  the  flg-  January  1.  1970:  $5.71  per  hour  basic  wage 
l^^.T^^  fy^^I^^^,?rd^^u%mZ  ures  on  recent  wage  settlements  reach^  rate  ■journeymen-;  .50  per  hour  vacation 
Infp  ..  S;i«^  vPt^ri^.  .nH  .t^^.;  i"  the  Construction  industry  throughout  f»°d;  i"'  P"  hour  paid  holidays:  .25  per 
ence  as  between  veterans  and  student  countrv  ^°^^  P'P*  industry  insurance  fund:  20  per 
demonstrators?  hour  pension  fund:  .10  per  hour  pipe  Indus- 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Of  course.  Recent  Wage  Settleiwents  ^^y  development  fund:  and  .05  per  hour 
in  response  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  kansas  crrY,  mo.  apprentice  and  journeymen  training  fund. 
I  supported  that  legislation  dealing  with  on  April  1.  1969.  the  Painters  and  Iron-  July  1,  1970:  $6.91  per  hour  basic  wage  rale 
student  loan<;  h*»rj».ii<;p  aeain  what  we  workers  went  on  strike.  One  hundred  and  "Journeymen  ;  .75  per  hour  vacation  fund; 
arP  ri^lln^^th^o  fAo  rimni/f o^c  r^f  nineteen  davs  later,  the  painters  settled  for  a  IT  per  hour  paid  hoUdays;  .25  per  hour  pipe 
are  dealing  with  are  the  simple  facts  of  .^ree-vear  contract  for  $3.18  per  hour.  The  industry  insurance  fund;  .20  per  hour  pen- 
llie.  If  we  want  to  get  the  loans  for  the  ironworkers  settled  for  $3.80  per  hour.  slon  fund;  .10  per  hour  pipe  Industry  devel- 
Students  to  continue  their  college  educa-  xhe  Sheet  Metal  journeymen  $4  05  per  opment  fund;  and  05  per  hour  apprentice 
tion  we  simply  had  to  get  the  interest  hour  for  a  three-year  contract  after  a  45-day  and  journeymen  training  fund, 
rate  up  to  that  point.  I  do  not  like  it  any  strike.  January  1.  1971 :  S6.O6  per  hour-basic  wage 
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rate  •Journeymen-,  $i  00  per  hour  vacation 
fund;  .17  per  hour  paid  holidays;  .30  per  hour 
pipe  Industry  insurance  fund;  .30  per  hour 
pension  fund;  .10  per  hour  pipe  Industry 
development  fund;  and,  .05  per  hour  appren- 
tice and  Journeyman  training  fund 

This  totals  an  Increase  of  $2.05  per  hour 
plus  3  cents  apprentice  and  Journeymen 
training  plus  5  cents  development  fund.  Ad- 
ditionally In  the  new  contract  a  dues  check 
off  of  one  percent  of  gross  wages  to  be  de- 
ducted from  pay  and  remitted  by  the  em- 
ployer to  the  union.  The  Industrial  Relations 
Council  awarded  a  two-year  increase  of  $1.75 
in  the  Denver  area  which  was  accepted  by 
the  other  five  unions  within  the  State  of 
Colorado  except  the  Colorado  Springs  area. 
There  33  cents  per  hour  over  all  other  plumb- 
ers and  pipe  fitters  within  the  state  came 
about  at  the  end  of  a  60-day  strike  with  both 
federal  mediation  and  national  UA  officials  In 
attendance. 
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SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA 

United  Association  District  Council  No    16 
went  on  strike  July  1,  1969,  demanding  wage 
and   fringe   benefit   Increases   totaling  $5  04 
per  hour  and  a  32-hour  work  week  during  a 
three-year  contract.  Pinal  settlement  called 
for  total  wage  and  fringe  benefits  Increases 
_    of  $3.51   per  hour  with  36-hour  work  week 
_    effecnve  July  1,  1971.  Wage  rate  before  strike 
was  $3.79  per  hour  plus  $2.32  fringe  benefits; 
effective  July  1.  1969,  wage  rate  will  be  $8.30 
per  hour  plus   $3.32   fringe   benefits,   an   In- 
crease of  43  3  per  cent.  In  addition,  new  con- 
tract  will    require   contractors   to    pay    into 
pension  trust  fund  hourly  wages  plus  fringe 
benefits  for  UA  work  not  Included  In  their 
contract    with    the    general    contractor    or 
awarding  authority.  Union  calls  this  a  work 
preservation    clause.    Union    demands    have 
been  firm  since  July  8th.  Contractors  were 
forced    to    agree    on    September    18th    after 
refrigeration  contractors,  fire  sprinkler  con- 
tractors and  Industrial  pipework  contractors 
signed   on    union    terms   and   national   con- 
tractors would  not  cooperate. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  'Mr.  P.\tm\ni 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
honorable  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  >  Mr.  Te.'Vgue  i  .  appeared  before  the 
Rules  Committee  on  this  lesislation  I 
a!sD  requested  time  to  be  heard  I  con- 
tended before  the  Rules  Committee  that 
increasins  the  interest  rates  on  veterans 
housing,  the  mortgages  of  which  are 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government 
would  not  increase  t  le  amount  of  hous- 
ing starts  on  mort'.^age  leans  for  veterans. 
This  is  the  same  pos  tion  I  took  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  in  March  of  1968 
when  this  similar  legislation  that  we  are 
now  debating  was  on  the  floor. 

You  will  recall  that  on  May  7  1968 
the  President  signed  into  law  an  act 
which  gave  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  th?  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Veterans-  Adm  nistration 
discretionary  authority  to  raise  mortgage 
interest  rates  en  FHA  and  VA  housing 
loans  above  the  statutory  rate  of  6  per- 
cent. 

In  May  of  1968.  the  FHA  and  VA  in- 
terest rate  was  raised  from  6  percent  to 
6  I J  percent.  In  January  of  1969  the  6  75 
percent  rate  of  l-HA  and  VA  mortgages 
was  raised  to  7.5  percent.  -Within  a  period 
ot  less  than  l  year,  these  two  insured  loan 
progivms  expe.-ienced  a  rate  incr-'ase  of 
i.D  jercent— ?m.oi!ntin-  to  a  percentage 
increase  cf  25  percent 


Since  this  legislation  does  not  continue 
the  discretionary  authority  for  the  FHA 
program,  but  merely  the  VA  program  let 
me  indicate  to  this  body  what  the'vA 
housing  starts  program  looks  like  as  a 
result  of  these  two  increases.  Prom  Jan- 
uary to  May  of  1968.  VA  new  housing 
starts  were  running  at  an  annual  rate 

^f  l-^a'^^n"^  ^^•°°'^  ""'^^  «  y^a'-  to  a  high 
oi  63,000  a  year.  In  June  of  1968.  just 
after  the  7.5-percent  rise,  VA  housing 
starts  were  down  to  54.000  We  ended 
up  the  year  of  1968  with  56.000  new  VA- 
gjiaranteed  housing  units. 

At  the  beginning  of  1969.  when  the  VA 
interest  rate  ceiling  was  raised  from  6  75 
percent  to  7.5  percent,  VA  new  housing 
^flnn^!:  ^"  annual  rate  were  estimated 
at  57.000  units,  the  exact  same  amount  at 
an  annual  rate  basis  as  estimated  in  May 
01  1968  before  the  initial  increase  m  the 
rate  ceiling  from  6  percent  to  6  75  per- 

?o«q'  r^  L^^''^  indicated,  in  January- 
1969.  the  VA  statutory  rate  went  up  an- 
other three-quarters  of  1  percent,  to  7  5 
percent.  But  what  has  happened? 

Currently,  according  to  the  latest  fig- 
ures, VA  housing  starts  for  the  month  of 
July  were  down  to  a  level  of  46.000  units 
at  an  annual  rate  basis.  These  figures 
conclusively  indicate.  Mr.  Speaker  that 
increasing  interest  rates  has  not '  does 
not  and  will  not  elicit  more  VA-guaran- 
teed  housing  units. 

Mr^  Speaker,  the  plain  simple  fact  is 
that  housing  starts  do  not  increase  when 
mortgage  interest  rates  are  increased 
"The  low-  and  moderate-income  veteran— 
the  veteran  this  program  is  supposed  to 
help— is  priced  out  of  the  housing  market 
when  interest  rates  go  up.  Few  veterans 
can  afford  8,  9.  and  10  percent  interest 
rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the  Senate 
passed  Senate  Joint  Resolution  152 
u  ii5^  extends  for  90  days  the  authority 
botti  for  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
set  interest  rate  ceiling  on  FHA  and  VA 
loan-,  above  the  statutory  6  percent 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  152  was  agreed 
to  by  this  body  last  vVednesday.  Anv  pres- 
sures in  this  instance,  therefore"  have 
been  removed  and.  as  a  result.  I  do  not 
myself  see  any  necessitj  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

If  for  no  other  reason  we  should  pro- 
ceed with  a  great  deal  of  caution  on  this 
legislation  since  it  divorces  the  VA  in- 
terest rate  from  the  FHA  interest  rate 
and  could  create  a  chaotic  and  unfa- 
vorable situation  m  which  the  FHA  pro- 
gram would  be  \'>'ing  with  the  VA  pro- 
gram to  the  benefit  of  neither  the  FHA  or 
VA  borrower. 

A£  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  see  the 
need  for  this  legislation,  but.  by  the  same 
token,  I  do  not  intend  to  take  any  action 
to  move  to  have  it  recommitted  or  killed 

I  want  to  assure  both  the  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and  this 
body  that  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  and  your  House  Com- 
mitCee  on  Banking  and  Currency  will 
explore  this  matter  of  the  FHA-VA  in- 
terest rate  in  great  detail. 

The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  has  already  begun  its  inves- 
t'.galion  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  con- 
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templated  that  in  the  immediate  future 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  will  also  be  in  the  middle  "^ 
Its  inquiry  into  this  matter 

My  main  purpose  in  asking  for  th? 
floor.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  indicate  to  the 
Members    my    intention    to    offer    «n 
amendment,  at  the  appropriate  time  To 
this  legislation.  This  amendment  in  ^ub 
stance  is  contained  in  a  bill.  H  R   947fi' 
introduced  by  the  esteemed  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  cMr.  Teacue'.   on 
March  25.  1969.  My  amendment  wouW 
very  srniply  provide  for  the  investment  of 
part  of  the  assets  of  the  national  servic 
life  insurance  fund  in  VA-guaranteed 
mortgages,  up  to  an  amount  of  S5  bll 
hon.  between  enactment  of  this  bill  and 
June  30.  1974.  ° 

To  finance  this  proposed  investment  of 
national  service  life  insurance  funds  m 
VA-guaranteed  mortgages,  this  ameni- 
ment  would  establish  a  national  scr"ce 
life  insurance  investment  fund,  to  which 
the  Secretarj'  of  the  Ti-easury  wou  J  be 
required  to  transfer  from  the  nat  onaS 

up  to  $5  billion,  as  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  may  request.  The  in- 
vestment fund  would  pay  interest  to  the 
msurance  fund  at  the  average  rate  on 
oans  purchased  by  the  investment  fund 
less  1  percent,  but  not  less  than  the  aver- 
age return  on  the  other  invested  portion 
fJrS  \"i"'"^"ce  fund.  The  Administra- 

.HH      Xf"  '''""^"^  ^'^°  ^  authorized  to 
utUi^  the  investment  fund  to  purchase 

oans  from  the  direct  loan  revolving 
fund  to  sell  pari;icipation  certificates  in 
mortgages  held  by  the  fund;  and  to  uti- 
lize available  funds  in  the  loan  guarantee 
and  direct  loan  revolving  funds  to  cover 
de^ciencies  in  the  investment  fund 
Mr.  Speaker,  leaving  aside  these  lech- 

t"h«t  ."h^'V"''  ^^^  '^''  amendment  savs  is 
that  the   funds  which   the   veterans  of 

Zr^.i^r,'  "  ''^"'  ""^'^  ^"^°  the  national 
service  life  insurance  fund  should  be 
made  available  to  veterans  to  allow  them 
to  purchase  VA-guaranteed  housing.  This 
mf^l      program  to  which  this  amend- 

n  fo  J""^^  ^RP^^'  ^^^^^d  's*"i"g  policies 
in  1951  and.  therefore,  the  insui-ance  in 
force  under  the  program  would,  of  course, 
decline  over  time. 

To  indicate  the  substantial  amount  of 

nnft^  'r.K^^  ^""'*-  '^  ^^0"^^  ^  pointed 
out  that  the  assets  of  the  fund,  which  are 
argely  invested  in  special  Treasury  in- 
terest-bearing securities  and  policv  loans, 
as  of  June  30,  1968,  amounted  to"  S7  bil- 
,  n^n  ^^^  ^^  ^^  estimated  that  by  June  30, 
1970  the  fund  will  be  up  to  a  $7.2  billion 
mark. 

The  actuarial  estimate  of  policy  obli- 
gations, as  of  June  30,  1968.  totaled  S6.9 
billion,  leaving  a  balance  of  S91  million 
lor  contingency  reserves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  that 
this  insurance  program  is  actuarially 
sound.  The  estimate  for  1970  indicates, 
for  example,  that  revenues  to  the  insur- 
ance fund  will  total  S827.8  million,  and 
expenses  will  total  $823.5  million  leav- 
ing a  net  income  for  the  year  of  $4.3  mil- 
lion. 

Nor  will  my  amendment  in  any  way 
jeopardize  either  the  safety,  liquidity,  or 
cash   flow   of  the   insurance  fund.   The 
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fund  will  be  making  investments  in  VA 
mortgages  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  These  mortgages  can  be 
sold.  If  the  fund  wants  the  mortgages, 
they  will  be  receiving  the  principal  and 
interest  payback  on  the  mortgages.  Fur- 
thermore, the  interest  on  the  investment 
will  be  greater  than  that  which  is  now 
received  from  the  Treasurj'  on  those  in- 
vestments made  by  the  fimd  in  special 
Tieasurj'  securities.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  only  will  there  be  no  drain 
on  the  fund  whatsoever  in  monetary 
terms,  but  the  value  of  the  fund  will,  in 
fact,  be  increased  by  this  approach. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  trust  that  the  honorable 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  other  esteemed  members  of 
this  committee  will  support  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  was  ver>-  interested  in  the  gentle- 
man's explanation  of  his  proposal  to 
make  this  S5  billion  available  for  vet- 
erans housing.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  is  it  not  a  fact,  how- 
ever, that  this  money  is  not  actually  in 
a  segregated  fund,  and  available  in  the 
Treasur>-  now.  but  that  it  has  been  bor- 
ro-Aed  and  that  what  you  have,  there- 
fore, are  I  O  U's  that  are  in  the  Treas- 
ury? Therefore  what  we  would  have  to 
do  is  to  go  out  and  borrow  in  the  money 
market  the  $5  billion  to  make  it  avail- 
able for  this  purpose.  Would  we  not 
thereby  be  creating  even  greater  pres- 
sures in  the  money  markets  and  thus 
cause  interest  rates  to  go  up — which  is 
of  course.  I  know,  something  that  the 
gentleman  would  not  advocate? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Even  if  the  interest 
rates  were  to  go  up.  the  \eterans  would 
get  housing,  and  they  are  not  getting 
housing  now. 

Why  should  we  say  we  ought  to  let 
the  Treasur\'  use  this  money  to  pay  for 
anything  the  Congress  appropriates  the 
money  for,  and  keep  it  away  from  the 
veterans?  It  is  the  veterans'  money. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  have 
some  additional  time? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr.  Pat- 
man  ) . 

Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  state  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  that  I  have  before  me,  in 
connection  with  the  healings  that  were 
held  on  H.R.  9476.  the  letter  that  was 
written  under  date  of  May  20.  1969.  by 
the  Associate  Deputy  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Driver,  who  was  then  Ad- 
ministrator: 

The  purchase  of  mortgages  as  contem- 
plated in  this  bill  could  Increase  federal  out- 
lays up  to  $5  billion  during  the  five-year 
period,  fiscal  year  1970-1974.  resulting  in  in- 
creased requirements  for  Treasury  borrow- 
ing from  the  public. 


He  goes  on  to  state  that  this  would 
be  inflationary.  Would  not  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  agree  that  his  proposal, 
desirable  as  it  may  be  on  the  surface — 
and  I  share  with  the  gentleman  his  de- 
sire to  see  more  veterans  housing  in  this 
country— but  given  the  conditions  that 
exist  now,  would  it  not  be  creating  un- 
desirable pressures  that  would  drive  the 
interest  rates  still  higher,  thereby  mak- 
ing housing  even  less  available  than  it  is 
now? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  would  be  no  more  in- 
flationar>'  than  if  you  received  the  fimds 
from  other  sources  and  put  them  into 
housing.  There  is  no  difference  between 
the  two. 

May  I  remind  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois also  that  shelter,  housing,  is  just  as 
important  to  many  people  as  food  and 
clothing.  You  cannot  say  that  every  ex- 
penditure is  inflationary. 

There  are  many  ways  to  stop  infla- 
tion— many  ways.  But  there  is  no  definite 
and  proven  way  to  stop  the  pressure  so 
it  is  not  any  more  inflationary  than  $5 
billion  to  be  spent  by  the  veterans  fund. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
whether  dividends  are  still  being  paid  on 
Government  life  insurance? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  know  that  on  some 
Government  life  insurance  policies, 
dividends  are  paid.  It  all  depends  on  the 
policy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about  war 
risk  insurance  paid-up  policies. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  one  that  they 
are  still  paid  on.  on  policies,  according  to 
the  earning  of  the  fund. 

Why  should  the  Tieasury  insist^ — or 
anybody  else — that  veterans  money 
should  be  taken  and  used  for  other 
things,  and  not  permit  veterans  them- 
selves to  use  it  for  a  purpose  that  will 
relieve  a  great  need  and  give  them  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  that 
they  are  entitled  to  receive,  and  use  their 
own  money  to  build  their  own  houses.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  a  fairer  or  better 
proposition. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  mis- 
taken in  saying  that  they  are  lying 
loosely  around  in  the  Treasurj'.  You  see. 
a  reseiwe  is  very  carefully  preserved  and 
protected  and  these  securities  now  used 
are  in  that  particular  box  of  reserves, 
and  not  transferred  over  and  as  other 
money  paid  in — instead  of  going  right 
into  the  Treasury-  to  be  spent — but  right 
into  this  reserve  fund. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  op- 
posed the  bill  before  the  House  the  other 
day  to,  for  all  practical  purposes,  estab- 
lish a  10-percent  interest  rate  on  stu- 
dent loans.  Does  the  gentleman  know  of 
any  reason  why  there  should  be  this  dif- 
ferent standard — one  for  veterans  and 
the  other  for  students  and  student  dem- 
onstrators? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Tlie  gentleman's  point 
is  a  good  one.  If  we  adopted  a  policy  of 
letting  the  students  who  even  engage  in 
riots  get  loans  from  the  Government  with 
a  Government  guarantee  and  then  give 
to  the  commercial  banks  a  3-percent  sub- 
sidy on  top  of  the  7  percent,  that  is  paid 


by  the  Government,  why  then  it  would 
be  just  as  sensible  to  let  the  veterans  bor- 
row money  te  build  homes  at  10  percent 
and  giving  3  percent  of  it  to  the  lender. 
just  as  it  is  proposed  on  student  loans.  If 
you  do  not  pass  this,  you  are  discriminat- 
ing against  the  veterans. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  O-NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  'Mr.  Anderson)  have  any 
further  requests  for  time? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  No,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  O-NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  'H.R.  13369)  to  extend 
for  2  additional  years  the  authority  to  set 
interest  rates  necessary  to  meet  the  mort- 
gage market  for  guaranteed  and  insured 
home  loans  to  veterans  under  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  and  for  other 
loans. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF   THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  13369,  with  Mr. 
Bennett  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr.  Teague)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Ayres)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas   'Mr.  Teague >. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Public  Law  301  of  the 
90th  Congress  delegated  authority  to  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
\-elopment  to  set  the  interest  rates  on 
loans  made  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration and  on  guaranteed  and  di- 
rect loans  oi  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. The  authority  to  set  such  rates  of 
interest  expires  on  October  1.  1969.  The 
current  rate  of  interest  as  set  by  these 
two  officials  IS  7' 2  percent 

The  bill  before  us  provides  for  a  2- 
year  extension  until  October  1.  1971.  of 
the  authority  insofar  as  it  relates  to  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  set 
the  interest  rate  at  such  a  level  as  he  de- 
termines necessary-  in  order  to  permit  the 
veterans  housing  program  to  work.  If 
the  authority  should  lapse,  the  rate 
would  revert  to  6  percent,  an  unrealistic 
rate  in  view  of  the  general  housing  situa- 
tion and  interest  rate  conditions. 

The  Veterans'  Admuristration  favori 
this  bill  and  there  would  be  no  addi- 
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tlonal  cost  to  the  Government  as  a 
resiilt  of  Its  enactment,  the  bill  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  committee. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Nevada, 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, for  his  action  in  promptly  re- 
porting this  measure  to  the  full  commit- 
tee, and  also  that  of  his  colleagues  on 
the  subcommittee  who  were  unanimous 
in  deciding  that  this  measure  was  es- 
sential. All  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee have  been  helpful — Hon. 
Walter  S.  Baring,  chairman,  Hon.  Ray 
Roberts,  Hon.  David  E.  Satterfield  m. 
Hon.  Henry  Helstoski,  Hon.  Don  Ed- 
wards, Hon.  Edward  R.  Roybal,  Hon. 
William  H.  Ayres,  Hon.  Seymour  Hal- 
pern,  Hon.  John  J.  Duncan,  and  Hon. 
Margaret  M.  Heckler. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
mmutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Broyhill). 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chainnan,  there  is  no  question  but  what 
the  legislation  we  have  before  us  today 
Is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  going 
to  continue  the  GI  home  loan  program. 
We  are  simply  facing  the  facts  of  life. 
There  will  be  no  money  available  what- 
soever imless  we  do  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Veterans  Administrator  to  con- 
tinue the  interest  rate  at  somewhat 
around  its  present  level. 

My  understanding  is  that,  if  the  bill 
Is  not  passed,  the  Interest  rate  for  GI 
loans  will  revert  back  to  6  percent,  and 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  6-percent  in- 
terest rate  today  for  any  type  of  mort- 
gage, guaranteed,  insured,  or  what  not. 
The  prime  rate  on  premium-type  loans  is 
set  at  a  rate  of  S'/z  percent.  The  fact  is 
there  is  really  no  net  7  Vi -percent  money 
available.  In  order  for  the  GI  to  benefit 
from  existing  law,  the  seller,  the  mort- 
gagor, or  someone  else  is  going  to  have 
to  pay  additional  points  somewhere  be- 
tween 8  and  15  percent. 

In  fact,  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  is  the  only  source  of 
secondary  financing  for  GI  loans  today. 
A  notice  sent  out  by  that  Association 
dated  September  22  points  out  that  the 
discount  rate  for  GI  loans  for  a  90-day 
commitment  is  93.42,  and  for  a  6  months' 
93.43,  plus  the  fact  that  the  mortgagor 
in  making  the  application  must  pay  a 
three-quarters  of  1  percent  nonrefund- 
able fee. 

Any  way  you  slice  this,  GI  loans  today 
are  being  sold  to  a  Federal  secondary 
mortgage  source  at  a  discount  of  7.32 
percent. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  because  this 
is  competitive.  All  of  us  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  what  has  to  be  paid 
for  these  loans  if  they  are  going  to  be 
made  available  to  anyone.  My  point  is 
not  to  criticize  what  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  is  doing. 
The  problem  is  this.  On  the  same  date 
February  22,  1969,  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  announced  that, 
notwithstanding  that  they  will  buy  these 
mortgages  at  93.42  and  93.43,  they  will 
be  unable  to  buy  any  single-family  GI 
loans  in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  the 
present  time.  The  notice  reads  in  part 
as  follows: 


PNMA  finds  it  necessary,  effective  Imme- 
diately, to  decline  to  accept  submissions  of 
PHA-lnsured  and  VA-guaranteed  mortgages 
covering  properties  located  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unless  It  Is  established  that  such 
mortgages  are  not  usurious. 

The  problem  Is  caused  by  the  D.C.  usury 
law,  which  proscribee  rates  In  excess  of  8*^; 
per  annum.  There  is  no  exemption  for  PHA 
and  VA  mortgages  under  District  of  Colum- 
bia law.  FNMA  believes  there  Is  substantial 
risk  that  courts  mAy  hold,  under  the  D.C. 
usury  statutes,  that  discount  points  and  per- 
haps certain  other  amounts  received  by  lend- 
ers must  be  Included  In  determining  whether 
a  loan  Is  usurious. 

In  the  case  of  a  30-year  T'/j  ^c  mortgage, 
any  amount  received  by  the  lender  in  excess 
of  4',4  points,  allocated  over  the  30-year  term, 
produces  an  aggregate  yield  In  excess  of  S'^. 
per  annum.  We  believe  that  the  calculation  of 
the  total  "points"  as  to  any  D.C.  mortgage 
must  include  any  loan  closing  or  origination 
fee,  and  also  any  other  fees  or  charges  re- 
ceived by  the  lender  which  do  not  represent 
actual  out-of-pocket  expenses  of  the  lender. 

The  letter  concludes  with  this  state- 
ment: 

With  respect  to  the  future,  PNMA's  posi- 
tion Is  that  only  authoritative  action  by 
either  the  Congress  or  the  courts  can  solve 
the  DC.  usury  problem,  unless,  of  course, 
there  Is  a  marked  change  In  market 
conditions. 

The  net  effect  of  that  is  that  no  vet- 
eran can  purchase  a  single-family  res- 
idence in  the  District  of  Columbia  at 
the  present  time  under  the  GI  bill  of 
rights. 

If  these  loans  cannot  be  sold  to 
FNMA,  there  is  no  place  else  to  sell  them, 
unless  the  discount  rate  is  a  great  deal 
higher,  so  at  the  proper  time  I  intend 
to  offer  an  amendment  that  will  exempt 
this  act  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
usury  law.  It  will  not  cause  the  GI  to  pay 
any  more  in  interest  rates.  If  the  seller 
is  paying  these  fees  now,  it  would  merely 
permit  the  loans  made  to  the  GI's  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  be  sold  to 
FNMA. 

I  hope  at  the  time  I  offer  my  amend- 
ment it  will  be  favorably  considered 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Saylor). 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  take  this  time  to  direct  a  question  to 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  also  to  commend  him  for  his 
presentation  of  the  problems  involved  in 
this  legislation. 

However,  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment which  will  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman. I  wonder  why  the  gentleman  lim- 
its his  amendment  to  exempt  these  mort- 
gages from  usury  laws  just  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  because  there  are  other 
States  in  the  Union  that  have  the  same 
problem.  I  think  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  be  a  great  deal  more  ac- 
ceptable if  it  were  put  in  such  form  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  per- 
mitted to  guarantee  these  mortgages 
despite  the  usury  laws  of  any  State 
in  the  Union,  including  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  that 
statement.  I  would  prefer  that  the 
amendment  include  the  other  23  States 
that  have  similar  usury  laws  which  af- 
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feet  GI  loans.  I  was  fearful,  however,  that 
it  might  be  objectionable  to  some  Mem- 
bers representing  those  States  for  us  to 
attempt  to  superimpose  our  judgment  as 
to  what  the  usiur  laws  in  those  States 
ought  to  be.  Insofar  as  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  concerned,  we  legislate  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  it  is  within 
our  jurisdiction  and  our  prerogatives  to 
amend  on  existing  law  which  affects  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  I  would  be 
har^y  to  change  it,  if  I  thought  I  could 
get  the  support  for  it. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  think  the  point  the 
gentleman  made  is  good  and  I  say  frankly 
the  States  that  object  will  have  the  op- 
porttmity  to  come  in  and  speak.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  offers  his  amendment  ^^o 
as  to  include  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  other  States. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  will  say  to  my  friend  on  the  commit- 
tee, he  knows  we  know  the  problem,  but 
the  gentleman  also  knows  we  have  not 
explored  it,  and  I  certainly  would  not 
want  to  override  our  States  without  giv- 
ing them  a  chance  to  testify.  So  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  keep  his  amendment 
within  the  limits. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  With  that  assurance 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  'Mrs 
Sullivan  ) . 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  shortly  by  my 
esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Patman>,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
is  the  most  important  piece  of  housing 
legislation  to  come  before  this  body  since 
the  start  of  this  session  of  Congress.  This 
amendment  is  the  first  realistic  approach 
offered  to  help  solve  what  has  become  a 
housing  recession  in  the  Nation— and 
believe  me  that  is  no  overstatement. 
Housing  starts  have  fallen  from  an 
annual  rate  of  1.9  million  in  Januarv  to 
less  than  1.3  million  and  it  is  widely  e.x- 
pected  they  will  drop  below  1  million  by 
late  this  year  or  early  in  January  unless 
a  course  of  action  indicated  by  this 
amendment  is  taken. 

The  current  rate  of  housing  starts 
makes  a  mockery  out  of  the  goals  that 
we  so  enthusiastically  endorsed  in  the 
1968  Housing  Act.  Instead  of  moving 
rapidly  toward  achieving  26  million  new 
or  rehabilitated  housing  imits  In  10 
years  we  are  moving  rapidly  in  the 
wrong  direction.  So  much  so  that  in  an- 
other 2  or  3  years  we  will  likely  find  our- 
selves adopting  new  housing  goals  of  30 
million  or  35  million  units  during  an- 
other 10-year  period. 

HOUSING    BEABS    FULL    BRUNT    OF    ADMINISTRA- 
TION'S    ANTI-INFLATION     ETTORT 

In  effect,  the  country  faces  a  housing 
crisis  worse  than  that  of  1966,  the  year 
that  ironically  produced  the  motivation 
to  establish  our  current  national  housing 
goals.  Housing  once  more  has  been  made 
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the  victim  of  Inflation  and  the  methods 
being  used  to  fight  inflation.  Inflation 
alone  has  priced  millions  of  people  out 
of  the  housing  market  because  the 
homes  they  need  are  now  beyond  their 
means.  When  this  condition  is  coupled 
with  a  high-interest,  tight-money  policy, 
which  is  now  being  employed  to  fight 
inflation,  the  situation  becomes  hopeless 
for  all  but  the  middle  and  higher  Income 
segment  of  our  population.  While  the 
rest  of  the  economy  continues  to  boom, 
disaster  has  overtaken  the  housing  in- 
dustry. It  is  the  only  section  of  the  econ- 
omy that  has  reacted  to  monetary  and 
fiscal  measures  now  being  employed  to 
battle  inflation.  If  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy had  reacted  in  the  same  way,  we 
would  all  find  ourselves  not  in  a  reces- 
sion, but  well  into  a  depression. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  inflation 
and  the  tight -money,  high-interest  policy 
being  used  to  fight  inflation,  funds  that 
normally  would  flow  into  the  mortgage 
market  are  being  diverted  into  high 
yielding  short-term  investments.  By  the 
same  token,  the  money  that  is  left  for 
mortgages  is  costing  ever>-one,  and  par- 
ticularly the  low-  and  moderate-income 
families — the  families  that  the  FHA  and 
VA  programs  are  designed  to  serve — a 
minimum  25  to  30  percent  more  than  was 
the  case  less  than  2  years  ago.  FHA  and 
VA  mortgages  which  carried  6  percent 
interest  then,  now  have  an  effective  in- 
terest rate  of  about  8.25  percent.  Last 
week  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  George  Romney  reported 
that  the  price  of  borrowed  money  has 
gone  up  3  percent  since  January  and 
average  monthly  housing  payments  have 
increased  by  30  percent  since  that  time. 
The  lack  of  mortgage  money  and  the  at- 
tendant increase  in  interest  rates  have 
brought  the  FHA  and  VA  programs  to  a 
standstill  in  Maryland,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  in  other  areas  as  well.  In 
essence,  the  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  of  this  Nation  are  being  told 
that  only  middle-  and  higher-income 
citizens  have  the  right  to  purchase  and 
own  a  home.  The  system  has  clearly 
broken  down. 

PROPOSED     IN     MINORITT     REPORT     OF     MORTGAGE 
INTEREST     RATE     COMMISSION 

Remedial  action  required  the  recogni- 
tion that  decent  housing  and  a  suitable 
living  environment  are  just  as  important 
to  the  Nation  and  its  people  as  having 
enough  food  and  clothing  and  medical 
care.  Decent  housing  is  as  fimdamental 
to  the  needs  of  our  people  as  anything 
anyone  in  this  Chamber  can  name. 

Mr.  Chairman,  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  Congressman  Pat- 
MAN  would  serve  as  a  dramatic  demon - 
siration  of  that  recognition.  His  proposal 
is  a  step  that  is  alJsolutely  required  if 
our  housing  industry  is  to  have  the  re- 
sources required  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people.  Both  he  and  I  served  on  the 
Mortgage  Interest  Rate  Commission,  es- 
tablished to  develop  recommendations  to 
;::et  the  housing  industry  back  on  its  feet 
in  terms  of  providing  adequate  home 
loan  funds  at  reasonable  rates.  During 
its  studies,  the  Commission  concluded 
that  an  additional  1  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product  must  go  into  housing  if 
the  national  housing  goals  are  to  be 
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reached.  Translated  into  dollars,  this 
means  that  at  least  an  additional  $9  bil- 
lion a  year  must  be  devoted  to  hwne 
building.  Both  Congressman  Patman  and 
I  recommended  in  the  minority  report  of 
the  Commission  on  Mortgage  Interest 
Rates  the  utilization  of  national  service 
life  insurance  funds  to  help  provide  the 
required  increase  m  mortgage  money.  In 
this  one  amendment  alone,  this  Congress 
can  make  a  decision  that  lias  the  poten- 
tial to  furnish  more  than  half  of  all  the 
additional  mortgage  money  needed  to 
meet  the  national  housing  goals  and  ean 
do  so  without  expenditure  of  one  addi- 
tional tax  dollar, 

NEED    FOR    HE     13694,    CREAflNG    HOME   OWNERS 
MORTGAGE    LOAN    COIlPO«ATION 

Important  as  It  is,  this  amendment  is 
not  enough  to  assure  that  all  veterans 
who  should  will  actually  benefit  from  the 
additional  mortgage  fimds  It  provides. 
There  are  many  veterans'  families  which 
are  tragically  blocked  from  home  owner- 
ship because  interest  rates  have  raised 
those  costs  beyond  their  abiUty  to  pay.  It 
is  outrageous  that  moderate  income  fam- 
ilies now  face  the  prospect  of  having  to 
make  interest  payments  which  amount 
to  133  percent  of  the  principal  on  their 
homeownership  loans.  This  is  the  case 
when  interest  rates  reach  8  percent  and 
higher  on  a  $20,000,  30-year  VA  mort- 
gage. At  the  end  of  the  mortgage  term 
the  homeowner  will  have  paid  $32,000  in 
interest. 

In  my  judgment,  adoption  of  this 
amendment  should  be  followed  by  crea- 
tion of  a  Home  Owners  Mortgage  Loan 
Corporation  to  make  direct  loans  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families  at  inter- 
est rates  that  are  no  higher  than  6  or  6 '2 
percent.  Such  a  vehicle,  using  FHA  field 
offices  to  process  apphcations  and  ap- 
prove loans,  and  operating  with  a  fund 
of  at  least  $2  billion  a  year,  will  give  as- 
surance that  no  credit-worthy  low-  or 
moderate-income  family  in  this  Nation 
will  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  for 
home  ownership.  In  effect,  the  Home 
Owners  Mortgage  Loan  Corporation 
would  be  a  national  bank  of  last  resort 
for  those  credit-worthy  families  who 
cannot  obtain  mortgage  funds  from  con- 
ventional lending  institutions.  Its  estab- 
lishment, more  than  anything  else.  I  am 
certain,  wDl  exert  a  powerful  infiuence 
that  will  bring  all  mortgage  interest 
rates  down  to  a  reasonable,  decent  level. 
Creation  of  such  a  vehicle  is  proposed  in 
H.R.  13694  which  I  introduced  with  the 
ccsponsorship  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Barrett > ,  I  hope 
to  have  presented  to  the  House  as  soon 
as  possible. 

But  neither  the  Sullivan-Barrett  bill, 
nor  Congressman  Patman's  amendment 
to  H.R.  13369.  will  solve  all  of  the  Na- 
tion's housing  problems.  That  solution 
will  only  be  achieved  when  all  sections 
of  the  economy,  both  private  and  pub- 
lic, are  brought  into  full  play  and  are 
guided  by  a  will  to  serve  the  public  in- 
terest first.  Congressman  Patman's  pro- 
posed amendment  to  H.R.  13369  today 
would  be  a  giant  step  in  this  direction. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  really 
begin  meeting  the  national  housing  goals. 

If  the  Patman  amendment  is  adopted 


to  this  bill,  it  will  really  mean  something. 
It  will  provide  a  very  effective  solution 
for  veterans  needing  housing  loans.  So 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

This  amendment  allocates  $5  bUlion 
of  reserves  held  against  veterans'  service 
life  insurance  policies  for  direct  loans  to 
veterans  unable  to  borrow  money  in  the 
regular  mortgage  market  to  buy  a  home. 
It  is  money  which  belor.gs  to  the  vet- 
erans— as  reserves  against  their  life  in- 
surance— and  should  be  used  in  a  man- 
ner which  directly  benefits  veteraixs. 
There  is  no  better  investment  in  which 
these  funds  can  be  placed — if  put  into 
VA-guaranteed  mortgages,  they  are  100 
percent  safe,  and  will  bring  a  better  re- 
turn than  those  same  funds  now  bring 
from  the  Treasur>-. 

This  money  does  not  belong  to  the 
Treasur>-  to  meet  current  bills;  it  belongs 
to  veterans  who  have  managed  to  enjoy 
good  health  and  not  die  as  quickly  as  the 
insurance  actuaries  perhaps  had  guessed 
they  would.  Let  us  use  it  to  help  vet- 
erans own  homes.  They  cant  buy  them 
now  t>ecause  the  mortgage  market  has 
dried  up.  This  bill  before  us  is  not  going 
to  get  any  more  mone>"  into  veterans 
housing  unless  the  Patman  amendment 
is  added  to  it. 

I  ask  the  House  to  consider  his  amend- 
ment seriously  and  agree  to  it,  when  it  is 
offered. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  13369.  This 
bill,  extending  as  it  does  the  Administra- 
tor's discretionary  authority  to  establish 
the  maximum  interest  rate  on  GI  home 
loans  for  2  additional  years,  is  necessary 
if  we  are  to  have  any  kind  of  a  GI  home 
loan  program  for  returning  Vietnam 
veterans. 

Section  3  of  Pubhc  Law  90-301  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  in  consultation  with  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
set  the  maximum  interest  rate  on  FHA 
and  VA  loans.  This  discretionary  author- 
ity expires  on  October  1,  although  a 
measure  recently  passed  by  the  House 
and  Senate  would  extend  it  for  90  days. 
Should  this  authority  be  permitted  to 
expire,  the  interest  rate  which  has  been 
estabUshed  currently  at  7»^  percent 
would  be  immediately  rolled  back  to  the 
statutory  6  percent,  the  maximum  rate 
established  by  law  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  Pubhc  Law  90-301. 

Admittedly,  the  infiationary  spiral  and 
the  competition  for  money  which  has 
been  evident  in  our  Nation  in  recent 
years  has  caused  the  fiow  of  mortgage 
capital  into  the  GI  housing  market  to 
diminish.  It  has  not  stopped  completely, 
however,  as  evidence  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  more  than  103,000  GI  home 
loans  closed  during  the  first  6  months  of 
this  current  year  as  compared  with  ap- 
proximately 95,000  during  the  first  6 
months  of  1968  and  approximately  74,000 
during  the  first  6  months  of  1967.  If  the 
interest  rates  are  permitted  to  revert  to 
6  percent,  it  is  obvious  that  lenders  would 
be  unwilling  to  invest  in  GI  loans.  As 
a  result,  the  home  loan  program  for 
returning  veterans  would  come  to  a 
screeching  hault. 
Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that  our 
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failure  to  act  on  this  legislation  does  not 
affect  the  returning  Vietnam  veteran 
alone.  Many  World  War  II  and  Korean 
conflict  veterans  still  have  entitlement 
to  GI  home  loan  benefits.  The  World 
War  II  program,  however,  is  scheduled 
to  expire  July  25,  1970.  Our  failure  to 
enact  this  legislation  will  deprive  this 
group  of  veterans  of  the  opportunity  to 
purchase  a  home  during  this  critical 
period  when  they  have  but  a  few  months 
of  entitlement  remaining. 

I  urge  that  this  bill  be  passed  so  that 
it  can  be  transmitted  to  the  other  body 
for  their  prompt  attention,  thus  assur- 
ing the  continuation  of  this  vital 
program. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Barrett  > . 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  our  committee 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  certainly  believe  this  is  a  most  appro- 
priate time  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  I  feel  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  (Mr. 
Patmani  as  well  as  all  of  the  members 
on  the  minority  side  and  all  the  members 
of  the  committees  deserve  commenda- 
tion for  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  at 
this  time. 

This  will   give  us  an  opportunitv  to 
have    the    money    flow    into    the    areas 
where  those  people  are  who  are  in  dire 
need  of  housing.  This  housing  is  badly 
needed   today.   We   have    600,000   fewer 
starts  today  than  we  had  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year.  I  believe  every  Member 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  should  and  will 
support  this  amendment  which  will  be 
offered  and  this  bill,  because  we  have 
already  asked  for  an  extension  and  both 
houses  have  passed  a  3-month  extension 
so  that  we  can  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
interest  rate  question.  This  matter  is  now 
before  the  President,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  signed  into  law  shortly.  I  think  all 
of  the  Members  know  that  a  1 -percent 
Increase  in  a  veteran's  mortgage  costs 
brings  about  an  addition  of  S4,820  to  a 
30-year    mortgage.    Since    the    present 
waiver  was  enacted  the  interest  rale  in- 
crease has  added  about  $7,200  to  the  cost 
of  a  $25,000  home  on  the  basis  of  a  30- 
year  mortgage.  If  we  are  to  compensate 
these  men  who  made  these  great  sacri- 
fices to  keep  this  country  free.  I  think 
everybody  in  this  body  ought   to  vote 
unanimously  to  keep  the  interest  rate 
down. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  everybody  votes 
for  the  Patman  amendment  and  that  we 
have  a  unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 

the    purpose    of    the    bill.    H.R.    9476 

similar  to  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  'Mr.  Patman)— is  to 
increase  the  availability  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration guaranteed  home  loan  fi- 
nancing for  veterans  desiring  to  pur- 
chase homes,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
increase  the  income  of  the  national  serv- 
ice life  insurance  fund.  The  measure 
would  establish  on  a  revolving  fund 
basis  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $5  bil- 
lion,   an    investment   fund    from    which 


home  loan  financing  would  be  available 
through  commercial  sources  with  the 
proceeds  being  repaid  into  the  fund  as 
the  loans  are  repaid  each  month. 

The  current  interest  rate  on  Veterans' 
Administration  guaranteed  home  loans 
is  7 '2  percent.  Due  to  higher  interest 
rates  in  some  areas  and  to  the  prevalence 
of  -points,"  there  is  a  dearth  of  money 
available  for  financing  of  home  pur- 
chases generally,  and  for  veterans  in  par- 
ticular. 

The  national  service  life  insurance 
trust  fund  is  a  trust  fund  created  from 
the  proceeds  of  premiums  paid,  largely 
by  World  War  II  veterans,  on  their  in- 
surance policies.  There  are  now  5,427,000 
such  policies  with  a  face  value  of  $37  - 
372.938,000.  Generally  these  policies 
cover  individuals  who  served  on  or  after 
October  8,  1940,  and  before  April  26, 
1951,  when  this  insurance  program 
cea.sed  receiving  new  applications.  The 
fund  is  today  invested  in  interest-bear- 
ing obligations  of  the  U.S.  Government 
which  has  a  yield  as  indicated  in  the 
table  which  follows.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  overall  yield  is  3.9  percent. 

INVtSTVIENTS  IN  NATIONAL  SERVICE  LIFE  INSURANCE 
TRUST  FUND 
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77.000,  would  be  on  newly  constructed 
homes  and  the  remaining  70  percent  or 
179.300,  would  be  on  existing  homes. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted,  the  yield  will  be 
increased  to  6 '2  percent — 7V2  percent  in- 
terest less  1  percent  administration  fee 
The  national  service  life  insurance  fund 
would  continue  to  be  fully  guaranteed 
by  the  the  U.S.  Government  with  no  pos- 
sible loss  to  a  policyholder  or  his  bene- 
ficiary. 

Thus  there  would  be  two  simple  result.s 
flowing  from  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion; namely,  the  availability  of  $5  bil- 
lion of  mortgage  money,  and  an  increase 
in  the  interest  yield  to  the  national  serv- 
ice  life  insurance  trust  fund. 

Hearings  were  held  on  this  measure 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  on 
May  21  and  22,  1969.  All  the  testimony 
received — homebuilders.  bankers,  real 
estate  boards— with  the  exception  of  that 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
Treasury  Department,  was  favorable 
Veteran  groups  were  favorable. 

Pertinent  statistics  on  the  loan  guar- 
antee program  follow: 

GI  LOAN  APPLICATIONS 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Date 
(1) 


Amount 
o(  US. 
(or  U.S. 
guaran- 
teed) 
securities 
tield  at 
end  ot 
period 
(billions) 

(2) 


Average 
rate  ol 
interest 
on  secu- 
rities in 
col.  (2) 
(percent) 

(3) 


Amount 
of  U.S. 
securities 
pur- 
chased 
or  refi- 
nanced 
in  ttie  6 
months 
ending 
with 
date  in 
col.  (1) 
(mil- 
ions) 

(4) 


Januarji-March 

April-Jiine 

July-September... 
October-December. 


40.649 
68.  300 
78, 667 
61,600 


51,050 
62,471 
69, 496 
65.  649 


53.304 

65.870 


Total ,        249.216 


248, 666 


Average 

rate  of 

interest 

on  invest- 
ment in 
col.  (4) 

(percent) 

(5) 


GI  LOANS 


January-March 

April-Jjne.   

July-September, . . 
October-December 


34,495 
40. 943 
58, 461 
66.  523 


50. 628 
44. 527 
55.625 
60.437 


53.216 
50. 170 


Dec.  31, 
June  30, 
Dec.  31. 
June  30. 
Dec.  31. 
June  30. 
Dec.  31. 
June  30. 
Dec.  31. 
June  30. 
Dec.  31. 
June  30. 
Dec.  31. 
June  30. 
Dec.  31. 
June  30. 
Dec.  31. 
June  30. 
Dec.  J], 
June  30, 


1959.. 
1960. 
I960.. 
1961. 
1961 -. 
1962. 
1962.. 
1%3. 
1963.. 
1964. 

1964  , 
1965. 

1965  . 
1966. 
1966.. 
1967. 
1967.. 
1%8. 
1%8.. 
1969. 


J5.7 
5.8 
5.8 
5.8 
5.7 
5.8 
5.8 
5.7 
5.8 
5.8 
5.8 
5. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 


3.00 
3.06 
3.07 
3.07 
3.07 
3.09 
3.09 
3.11 
3.11 
3.16 
3.16 
3.21 
3.21 
3.33 
3.43 
3.51 
3.53 
3.65 
3.77 
3.89 


(') 

$598 

None 

367 

28 

445 

5 

315 

41 
4S3 

56 
558 

64 
599 
200 
512 
167 
444 
211 
347 


Total 200.422         211,217 


3.81 


3.12 
3.38 
3.25 
3.27 
3.37 
3.46 
3.63 
3.59 
3.63 
3.80 
4.33 
6.03 
4.61 
5.46 
5.65 
6.11 
6.22 


COMPARISON  OF  USE  OF  LOAN  ENTITLEMENT  BY  VETERA'JS 
OF  DIFFERENT  SERVICE  PERIODS  IN  YEARS  IMMEDIATELY 
FOLLOWING  ELIGIBILITY 


fiscal  year 


Loans 
closed 


Eligible 

veterans  at 

beginning 

of  year 


Percent  ol 

eligible 

veterans 

using 

entitlement 


'  Net  required. 

It  is  estimated  that  with  the  avail- 
ability of  $5  billion  from  the  NSLI  re- 
serves, there  would  be  256.300  loans 
guaranteed  and  purchased.  Based  on  re- 
cent VA  experience,  about  30  percent  or 


World  War  II: 

J9* 176.000  2.374,000  7.4 

1947 635.000  12.110.000  5  2 

„     1948_ 521.000  13.074.000  4!o 

Korean  conflict: 

1954 48.000  2.740.000  2  6 

1956 120,000  3.731.000  4  4 

„      1956. 159.000  4.239.000  4:3 

Post- Korean  veterans:' 

1967 73.000  3,682,000  2.0 

1968 113,000  4,052,000  2  8 

1969' 131,000  4,585,000  29 


I  Veterans   with   all   service   after   January   1955  (excludes 
active  dtity  servicemen). 
:  11  months  actual,  1  month  estimated 


SECONDARY  MARKET  PRICE  NO  DOWNPAYMENT  GI  LOANS  (NEW  AND  EXISTING) 


Date 


Contract  rate 

(percent)       Price 


Yield 


Dale 


July  lj65.. 

February  1966 

March  1966 

ApnllS66. 

September  1966 

October  1966 

April  1967 

April  1968 


5'i 

5>4 

54 

bH 
6 
6 
6 


J99.3 

95.7 
95.6 
95.5 
92.8 
92.9 
97.0 
92.5 


5.32 
5.73 
'5.99 
'6.27 
'6.59 
'6.84 
'6.35 
6.89 


Contract  rate 

(percent)      Price  Yield 


May  1968 . 

Se.itember  1968.. 
December  1968.. 

January  1969 

February  1969 

March  1969 

April  1989 

May  196J 


6>4 
74 

m 

74 


J94.9 
95.8 
94.3 
97.3 
96.9 
96.3 
96.1 
96.0 


'7.36 
'7.25 
7.44 
'!7.  83 
7.88 
7.96 
7.99 
8.01 


'  Coatract  rate  increased. 
■Loieest  discount  lor  contract  rate. 


The  Veterans'  Administration  report 
Indicates  that,  during  the  first  year  of 
operations,  this  bill  would  "increase  Vet- 
erans' Administration  general  operating 
expenses  by  $2,650,000."  This  is  not  a 
cost;  it  is  an  advance,  since  the  admin- 
istrative costs  of  the  program  would  be 
met  by  the  1 -percent  fee.  Loans  would 
be  made  at  7 '2  percent^ — 1  percent  would 
be  civen  to  the  agency  for  administra- 
tion, and  6 ''2  percent  would  go  into  the 
national  service  life  insurance  trust 
fund.  Thus  no  cost  to  the  Government 
because  of  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
the  House  should  reject  the  measure 
before  us  today  because  its  passage  will 
surely  mean  higher  interest  rates  for 
our  veterans.  It  is  likely  that  the  overall 
cost  of  loans  to  veterans  could  be  higher 
than  the  cost  of  loans  from  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration. 

Interest  rates  have  gotten  completely 
out  of  hand,  and  the  exorbitant  interest 
charges  of  commercial  lending  institu- 
tions have  placed  us  on  the  brink  of  a 
severe  housing  shortage.  Rates  have 
been  increased  on  the  pretense  of  fight- 
in?  inflation  but,  in  fact,  these  higher 
rates  contribute  to  inflation. 

Wh.v  should  we  in  the  Congress  cater 
to  these  exorbitant  demands?  Nobody 
can  afford  to  build  or  buy  a  house  any 
more,  and  I  am  convinced  this  legislation 
will  only  make  matters  worse. 

What  are  we  doing?  We  are  voting  to 
guarantee  higher  interest  rates  to  tlie 
lending  institutions.  They  would  be  the 
real  winners,  not  the  veteran  who  would 
be  forced  to  pay  more  and  more  for  the 
use  of  money  he  desperately  needs  for  a 
home. 

If  our  commercial  lending  institutions 
cannot  or  will  not  provide  loans  at  rea- 
sonable interest  rates  to  our  veterans. 
I  submit  it  is  the  moral  responsibility  of 
our  Government  to  make  funds  available 
for  low  interest  loans,  not  guarantee 
higher  interest  rates  and,  as  a  result, 
higher  interest. 

I  vote  against  this  legislation  because 
I  oppose  higher  interest. 

I  vote  against  this  legislation  because 
I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  draw  the 
hne  on  the  exorbitant  interest  demands 
Of  the  commercial  lending  institutions. 

I  vote  against  this  legislation  because 
it  is  not  the  way  a  nation  shows  its  grati- 
tude to  those  who  risked  their  lives  in 
our  defense. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
'  Mr.  Broyhill  '  for  his  amendment  relat- 
ing to  mortgages  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  I  heartily  support.  I  do, 
however,  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  members  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  a  mortgage 
crisis  which  exists  in  many  States,  in- 
cluding my  own  State  of  Maryland. 

Because  of  the  inaction  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Legislature,  it  has  become 
virtually  impossible  for  families  of 
moderate  means  to  buy  a  home  in  my 
district.  Returning  veterans  from  Viet- 
nam are  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the 
benefits  which  Congress  has  given  them 
under  the  VA  mortgage  provisions  be- 
cause lenders  will  not  finance  homes  in 
Maryland  because  of  the  current  legal 
limitations  on  interest  and  other 
payments. 


It  is  extremely  imfortimate  that  only 
the  rich  are  able  to  buj'  homes  because 
of  the  shortsightedness  of  Maryland 
legislators  and  our  Governor. 

With  due  respect  to  the  members  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  I  do 
strongly  urge  that  prompt  consideration 
be  given  to  an  amendment  which  would 
eliminate  the  inequities  facing  our  re- 
turning veterans  who  choose  to  reside  in 
those  States  where  the  current  mortgage 
crisis  exists.  The  situation  is  becoming 
so  desperate  for  these  potential  home- 
buyers  that  it  demands  immediate 
action. 

I  also  hope  that  members  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
which  has  the  responsibility  to  oversee 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
mortgage  program,  will  also  be  diligent 
in  directing  their  attention  to  this  prob- 
lem so  that  applicants  for  FHA-guar- 
anteed  mortgage  loans  will  not  be  denied 
the  benefits  of  this  program  because  they 
live  in  one  of  the  States  from  which 
mortgage  money  has  fled. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  my 
colleague  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Gude) 
and  he  and  I  both  urge  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  and  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  consider 
ihe  plight  of  the  residents  of  Maryland 
and  other  States  and  take  corrective 
steps  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther requests  for  time? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  13369 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 3(ai  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
amend  chapter  37  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  with  respect  to  the  veterans" 
home  loan  program,  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  .'^ct  with  respect  to  interest  rates 
on  insured  mortgages,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  May  7.  1968  (Public  Law 
90-301),  is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  until 
October  1.  1969."  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ",  until  October  1,  1971.". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Strike  out  all  that  follows  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"That  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  1803  (ci  (1)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
is  authorized,  until  October  1,  1971.  to  es- 
tablish a  maximum  interest  rate  for  guaran- 
teed or  Insured  loans  to  veterans  under 
chapter  37  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
not  In  excess  of  such  rate  as  he  may  from 
time  to  time  find  the  loan  market  demands." 

AMENDMENT    TO    THE    COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 
OFFERED   BY    MR.   TEAGtJE   OF   TEXAS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  a  perfecting  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Teacue  of  Texas 
to  the  committee  amendment:  On  page  2, 
line  3  and  line  9  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks. 

Tlie  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    TO    THE    COMMrTTEE    AMENDMENT 
OFFERED    BY    MR.    BROYHILL    OF    VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brothill  of 
Virginia  to  the  committee  amendment:  On 
page  2,  line  9,  immediately  after  the  period 
Insert  the  following:  "In  the  case  of  any 
mortgage  loan  to  which  the  authority  of  the 
Administrator  under  the  foregoing  sentence 
applies,  the  provisions  of  section  28-3301  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  shall  not 
apply" 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  intend  to  take  the  5 
minutes  because  there  is  in  attendance  in 
the  House  at  the  present  time  the  same 
Members  as  were  present  when  I  ex- 
plained the  purpose  of  my  amendment 
a  few  moments  ago  during  general  de- 
bate. 

The  net  effect  of  my  amendment  is  to 
exempt  GI  home  mortgage  loans  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  usury  laws.  It  will 
not  cause  an  increaise  in  the  cost  of  the 
mortgage  to  tlie  veteran. 

I  pointed  out  a  moment  ago  where  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
had  announced  it  would  refuse  to  pur- 
chase GI  mortgage  loans  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  the  future  until  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  discount  points 
charged  on  the  loan  would  not  cause  a 
violation  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
usury  laws.  In  fact  the  FNMA  stated  that 
they  would  wait  until  the  courts  or  the 
Congress  cleared  the  matter  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  will 
clear  the  matter  up  in  order  for  FNMA 
financing  to  make  available  for  GI  home 
loans  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  stat- 
ing that  the  provisions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Usury  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
this  bill. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  jield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  accept  the  gentleman's  amendment 
over  here. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  jaeld  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  on  this 
side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  'Mr.  Broyhill '. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  al- 
ready announced  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
'Mr.  BROYHILL'  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  was  trying  to  re- 
ceive  recognition,   Mr.   Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes on  her  pro  forma  motion. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
shall  not  take  the  5  minutes.  I  rise  to  say 
that  I  strongly  oppose  the  amendment 
which  was  just  declared  adopted.  I  was 
seeking  recognition  to  oppose  it  but  it 
seems  that  I  was  not  recognized  in  time. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  it  was  declared 
adopted  without  opposition. 
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I  strongly  oppose  that  amendment  to 
waive  the  District  of  Columbia  interest 
rate  celling  on  VA-guaranteed  loans.  The 
lenders  here  are  charging  side  pay- 
ments— points — which  raise  their  rate  of 
return  over  the  District's  8  percent  usury 
ceiling.  If  8  percent  is  not  enough  return, 
how  much  is  a  fair  return?  Is  It  10  per- 
cent? Is  it  12  percent?  Or  is  it  25  percent? 
How  high  are  we  content  to  let  it  go? 
This  amendment  removes  any  District 
limitation  on  VA  loans. 

This  is  an  interest-raising  amendment, 
not  a  veterans'  housing  amendment. 

Several  months  ago  there  was  a  pro- 
posal before  us  to  raise  the  legal  interest 
rate  ceiling  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  8  percent  to  16  percent.  We  de- 
feated that  resoundingly.  I  certainly  do 
not  want  to  see  the  rate  on  VA  mortgage 
loans  go  up  to  16  percent  now  through 
the  back  door,  through  this  amendment 
which  was  declared  adopted  before  any- 
one could  be  heard  in  opposition  to  it. 

AMENDMENT    TO    THE    COMMflTEE    .AMENDMENT 
OFFERED    BV    .MR.    PATMAN 

Mr.-  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  „o  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Patman  to  the 
committee  amendment:    On   page   2.   line   9. 
Immediately  after  the  period.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "For  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
maximum  interest  rate  established  under  the 
foregoing  sentence  from  rising  to  unreason- 
able levels,  and   to  facilitate  the  making  of 
housing   loans   to   veterans   under   authority 
of  the  said  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  as   modified   by   the   foregoing 
sentence,  such  chapter  37  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  subchapter  III  there- 
of  the   following  new  section : 
"■5  1828.  Investment    of    funds    of    the    na- 
tional service  life  Insurance  fund 
In   first  mortgage  loans  guaran- 
teed  under  section    1810   of   this 
chapter 
■■■(a)     When    Issuing    a    commitment    to 
guarantee  a  proposed   home  mortgage   loan 
under  section  1810  of  this  chapter,  the  Ad- 
ministrator Is  authorized  and  is  hereby  di- 
rected to  issue,  li  such  is  requested  by  the 
lender-mortgagee,     a     non-assignable    "com- 
mitment   to   purchase    the    completed    loan 
from  such  lender-mortgagee.  For  each  such 
commitment  the  lender-mortgagee  shall  pay 
a  nonrefundable  fee  of  not  In  excess  of  one- 
half  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  com- 
mitment.  Such    commitment   shall    provide 
for  the  purchase  of  the  loan  from  the  lender- 
mortgagee    for    the    price    specified    in    the 
commitment    (which    price    shall    be    speci- 
fied in  the  commitment   (which   price  shall 
be  specified  as  a  percentage  of  par)    if  the 
lender-mortgagee   certifies  to  the  Adminis- 
trator, subsequent  to  the  disbursement  of 
the   loan   proceeds   but   not    later   than    one 
hundred  and   eighty   days  from   the   date  of 
the    Administrator's    l.ssuance    of    the    loan 
guaranty  evidence,  that— 

"■(1)  it  h.is  not  been  successful  in  effect- 
ing a  sale  of  the  loan  to  a  private  Investigator 
at  a  price  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  that  spe- 
cified in  the  Administrators  commitmeiu; 
"  '(2)  it  has  not  charged  or  collected  from 
and  win  not  charge  or  collect  from  the  seller 
or  builder  of  the  property,  or  from  any  third 
person  or  entity,  directly  or  indirectlv.  any 
discount  (points)  in  excess  of  the  difference 
between  the  face  amount  of  the  loan  and 
the  price  specified  In  the  Administrator's 
purchase  commitments  plus  the  commit- 
ment fee  specified  in  this  subsection  (a); 

"■(3)   the  loan  Is  not  In  default. 
The  purchase  price  specified  in  any  purchase 
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commitment  issued  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  average  price  for 
which  one  hundred  and  eighty  day  purchase 
commitments  were  auctioned  by  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  at  tlie 
last  Association  auction  preceding  the  issu- 
ance of  the  Administrator's  purchase  commit- 
ment, but  in  no  instance  shall  the  Adminis- 
trator agree  to  pay  more  than  par  (unpaid 
principal  balance  plus  accrued  Interest)  nor 
less  than  96  per  centum  of  par  for  any  loan 
purchased  under  .this  subsection,  if  an 
auction  of  purchase  commitments  by  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Aasociation  has 
not  been  conducted  during  the  three  months 
immediately  preceding  the  issuance  of  a 
commitment  under  this  subsection  the  price 
to  be  specified  In  buch  commitment  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Administrator  but  any 
sych  price  determination  by  the  Administra- 
tors shall  not  exceed  par  nor  be  less  than  96 
per  centum  of  par  Upon  the  purchase  of  a 
guaranteed  loan  pursuant  to  a  commitment 
issued  under  this  subsection  the  Administra- 
tor's guaranty  of  the  loan  shall  continue  in 
full  force  and  effect  and  shall  inure  to  the 
Investment  Fund  established  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section.  Insofar  as  practicable 
the  Administrator  shall  utilize  the  purchase 
authorization  in  this  subsection  in  those 
localities  where  the  discount  levels  are  de- 
termined by  him  to  be  substantially  in  ex- 
cess of  the  discounts  entailed  in  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  average  auc- 
tion prices  for  its  one  hundred  and  eighty  day 
purchase  commitments. 

•lb)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  revolving 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  Investment  F^ind  (hereinafter 
called  the  Investment  Fund).  The  Invest- 
ment Fund  shall  be  available  to  the  Admin- 
istrator for  all  operations  under  this  section. 
Including  the  payment  of  expenses  and  losses. 
except  administrative  expenses.  To  provide 
the  Administrator  with  the  ftmds  necessary 
to  purchase  loans  as  the  consequence  of 
commitments  Issued  or  to  be  issued  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  transfer  such  funds 
from  the  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
PtUid  (hereinafter  called  the  Insurance 
Fund)  to  the  Investment  Fund,  except  that 
the  aggregate  of  transfers  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  not.  In  the  period  between 
the  enactment  of  this  section  and  June  30, 
1974,  exceed  85,000,000,000.  nor  exceed,  in  any 
fiscal  year  $1,000, (XW.OOO. 

■*'ic)  The  Administrator  shall  utilize  the 
funds  transferred  to  the  Investment  Fund  as 
provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  to 
purchase  loans  pursuant  to  commitments 
Issued  as  provided  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  The  Insurance  Fund  shall  be  paid 
interest  on  all  funds  transferred  to  the  In- 
vestment Fund  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
average  interest  rate  on  loans  purchased  by 
the  Administrator  less  1  per  centum  but  in 
no  event  less  than  the  average  return  on  the 
other  invested  portion  of  the  National  Serv- 
ice Life  Insurance  Pimd.  All  moneys  received 
by  the  Administrator  from  the  repayment  of 
such  loans  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Invest- 
ment Fund  and  shall  also  be  available,  until 
June  30,  1975,  for  the  purchase  of  loans  pur- 
suant to  commitments  Issued  as  provided  In 
subeectlon  (a)  of  this  section,  except  that  if 
the  Administrator  at  any  time  determines 
that  the  balance  in  the  Investment  Fund  is 
in  excess  of  anticipated  needs  for  the  pur- 
chase of  loans,  he  may  so  notify  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  who  shall  then  transfer 
such  excess  to  the  Insurance  Fund.  All  col- 
lections of  Interest  on  loans  purchased  and 
aU  nonrefundable  commitment  fees  received 
pursuant  to  the  authority  in  subsection  (a) 
of  tills  section  shall  be  dejxislted  In  the  In- 
vestment Fund  by  the  Administrator,  who 
shall,  after  determining  the  amount  to  be 
retained  in  the  Investment  Fund  as  a  reserve 
for   expenses   and   losses,   periodically   notify 


the  Secretary  as  to  the  amount  of  such  inter- 
est collections  available  for  transfer  to  the 
Insurance  Fund  and  the  Secretary  thereupon 
shall  effect  such  transfers.  Such  transfers 
shall  constitute  the  payment  of  Interest  to 
the  Insurance  Fund.  The  Administrator  is 
authorized  to  Invest  on  an  Interim  basis  un- 
expended balancee  of  the  Investment  Fund 
including  the  reserve  for  expenses  and  losses 
in  obligations  of  the  United  States  Govern^ 
ment  or  agencies  thereof.  After  June  30,  1975 
all  moneys  received  In  the  repayment  of 
loans  purchased  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  and  all  Interest  collections  on 
such  loans,  except  for  such  simis  which  the 
Administrator  determines  to  be  necessary 
for  retention  in  the  Investment  Fund  as  a 
reserve  for  losses,  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Insurance  Fund.  Such  deposits  shall  be  con- 
tinued until  the  fimds  transferred  to  the 
Investment  Fund  by  the  Insurance  Fund  ire 
repaid  in  full  with  Interest. 

"(d)  In  the  event  of  a  deficiency  In  the 
Investment  Fund  reserves  for  expenses  and 
losses,  the  Administrator  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  guarantee  the  Investment 
Fund  against  loss  of  interest  or  principal 
and  shall  discharge  such  guarantee  by  trans- 
ferring to  the  Investment  Fund  froin  avail- 
able funds  of  the  Ix)an  Guaranty  Revolving 
Fund  .such  sum  or  .^ums  as  mav  be  necessary 
to  defray  such  deficiency.  Any  deficiency  in 
the  Investment  Fund  defrayed  by  the  i.oan 
Guaranty  Revolving  Fund  shall  be  paid  to 
such  Fund  by  the  Investment  Pimd  as  ?oon 
as  such  payment  becomes  feasible. 

■•  'le)  The  Administrator  may  sell,  and  shall 
ofTer  for  sale,  any  loan  purchased  under  the 
authority  of  this  section  at  a  price  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator,  but  not  less  than 
the  price  paid  by  the  Administrator  to  pur- 
chase the  loan  (i.e..  the  percentage  of  'he 
unpaid  balance  of  the  loan) .  plus  accrued  in- 
terest The  Administrator  mav,  in  respect  t.o 
loans  thus  sold,  guarantee  any  such  loans 
subject  to  the  same  conditions,  terms  and 
limitations  as  would  be  applicable  in  the  rise 
of  loans  guaranteed  under  section  1810  o{  th's 
chapter.  The  proceeds  of  any  such  sales  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  Investment  Fund. 

"'(fl  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  forego- 
ing provisions  of  this  section,  the  Administra- 
tor, when  authorized  by  appropriation  Acts 
so  TO  do.  may  set  aside  first  mortgage  loan 
assets  of  the  Investment  Fund  as  the  ba.'^ls 
for  the  sale  of  participation  certificates  pur- 
suant to  and  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966 
(Public  Law  89-4291 .  and  until  June  30.  1974, 
the  proceeds  of  any  sale  of  such  participa- 
tion certificates  shall  he  deposited  in  the  In- 
vestment Ftmd  and  be  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  that  fund.  After  June  30.  1974,  the 
proceeds  of  any  sales  of  such  participation 
certificates  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Insur- 
ance Fund. 

"  "(g*  In  the  administration  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Investment  Fund  the  Admin- 
istrator shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  invest 
the  funds  thereof  in  loans  which  will  repre- 
sent a  broad  spectrum  of  the  veteran  home- 
buying  population  in  respect  to  age.  income, 
and  location  of  the  properties  which  will 
constitute  the  loan  securities.  In  order  to 
facilitate  a  more  adequate  supply  of  mort- 
gage financing  for  veterans  In  the  lower  and 
middle  Income  brackets  the  AdmlnisUator 
shall  purchase  only  loans  not  in  excess  of 
$30,000  which  are  secured  by  single  family 
dwellings  only.  The  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized to  adopt  such  standards,  policies, 
and  procedures  and  to  promulgate  such  reg- 
ulations as  he  considers  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate for  carrying  out  his  functions  and 
responsibilities  under  this  section.  In  carry- 
ing out  such  functions  and  responsibilities 
the  Administrator  may  contract  with  private 
entitles  for  the  servicing  of  any  loans  pur- 
chased by  him  for  the  Investment  Fund  pro- 
vided that  the  servicing  fee  payable  pursuant 
to  any  such  contract  shall  not  exceed  the 
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Administrator's  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
direct  servicing  of  such  loans  by  agency  em- 
ployees." 

■The  analysis  of  chapter  37  of  title  38. 
United  States  C!ode,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"  1828.  Investment  of  funds  of  the  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Fund  In  first 
mortgage  loans  guaranteed  under 
section  1810  of  this  chapter." "" 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  this  amend- 
ment is  well  understood.  The  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  over  a  long  period 
of  time — I  mean  years — has  discussed 
this  amendment  in  the  form  of  a  bill. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, what  was  the  fate  of  the  Broyhill 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

POINT  OF    ORDER 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  not  germane  to  the  bill  imder 
consideration,  H.R.  13369. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
OhiO  will  be  heard  in  support  of  his  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
which  the  House  Is  debating  today,  and 
which  was  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Conunittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  extends 
for  2  years,  until  October  1.  1971.  the  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  set  the  interest  rate  on  guar- 
anteed loans  of  that  agency  and  direct 
loans  of  that  agency.  It  does  not  involve 
loans  by  FHA  or  any  other  Government 
agency. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man is  a  whole  new  scheme  to  take  funds 
from  the  national  service  life  insurance 
trust  fund  and  make  them  available  for 
housing  loans.  I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  is  a  subject  alien  to  the  central 
purpose  of  H.R.  13369.  and  I  insist  upon 
my  point  of  order  that  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  is  not  germane  to  the 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  like  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  -would 
like  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

In  the  first  place,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  indicated  that  there  is  included 
m  my  amendment  FHA  interest  rates.  It 
does  not  include  them;  it  only  includes 
Veterans'  Affairs  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  plainly  expressed 


legal  purpose  and  effect  of  the  commit- 
tee amendment  is  to  extend  and  enlarge 
the  authority  of  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  carry  on  programs  of 
guaranteed  and  insured  loans  to  veterans 
under  chapter  37  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code.  The  committee  amendment 
expressly  refers  to  chapter  37,  and  di- 
rectly affects  the  powers  of  the  Admin- 
istrator under  that  chapter.  It  enlarges 
those  powers  by  giving  the  Administra- 
tor authority  over  Interest  rates — au- 
thority he  would  not  otherwise  possess 
under  chapter  37.  My  amendment  relates 
directly  to  this  interest  rate  authority  by 
giving  the  Administrator  farther  power 
to  control  or  influence  the  rates  on  chap- 
ter 37  loans — not  on  all  loans,  of  course, 
that  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
bill — but  just  on  these  chapter  37  loans 
that  the  committee  amendment  relates 
to.  The  subject  matter  is  highly  teclmi- 
cal  and  therefore  my  amendment  must 
be  lengthy  in  order  to  be  technically  cor- 
rect. But  the  parliamentary  principle  is 
very  simple.  The  committee  amendment 
relates  to  the  Administrator's  authority 
with  respect  to  chapter  37  loans,  and  my 
amendment  relates  to  the  Administra- 
wv's  authority  with  respect  to  chapter 
37  loans,  and  therefore  my  amendment 
Is  clearly  germane  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  point  of  order  raised  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  should  be  overruled. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule  on  the  point  of  order 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Ayres  » . 

The  proposition  before  the  Committee 
has  a  narrow  purpose:  To  grant  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  author- 
ity, for  a  2-year  period,  to  establish  a 
maximum  interest  rate  for  guaranteed  or 
insured  veterans  loans. 

Under  present  law,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  to- 
gether with  the  Administrator,  has  au- 
thority— imtil  October  1  of  this  year — 
to  set  the  interest  rates  on  both  FHA 
and  VA  loans. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  <Mr.  Patman).  author- 
izes and  directs  the  Administrator,  in 
certain  situations,  to  purchase  loan  com- 
mitments from  the  lender-mortgagee  in 
a  veterans  loan  transaction.  Such  pur- 
chases would  be  funded  through  a  revolv- 
ing fund  in  the  Treasury,  with  assets 
transferred  from  the  national  sernce 
life  insurance  fund.  Commitments  pur- 
chased by  the  Administrator  under  this 
authority  could  then  be  sold  through  the 
Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  purpose 
of  the  two  propositions  is  similar  in  that 
both  the  committee  amendment  and  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  are  designed  to  help  veterans 
obtain  housing  loans.  In  a  verj*  broad 
sense  this  may  be  true,  but  the  prece- 
dents indicate  that  where  a  bill  is  drafted 
to  achieve  a  purpose  by  one  method,  an 
amendment  to  accomplish  a  similar  piu'- 
pose  by  an  imrelated  method,  not  con- 
templated by  the  bill,  is  not  germane. 
In  the  90th  Congress,  for  example,  it 
was  held  that  where  the  Committee  of 
the   Whole   had  under  consideration  a 


bill  designed  to  aid  in  the  control  of 
crime  through  research  and  training,  an 
amendment  aimed  at  the  control  of 
crime  through  regulation  of  the  sale 
of  firearms  was  not  germane.  That  was 
on  Augusts.  1967. 

Tlie  committee  amendment  under  con- 
sideration extends  only  the  authority 
of  the  Administrator.  It  does  not  "ex- 
tend existing  law"  in  the  sense  that  It 
reenacts  it  and  could  possibly  open  up 
the  basic  law  to  modification.  The  Chair 
therefore  holds  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  ( Mr. 
Patman)  which  materially  alters  the 
provisions  of  chapter  37  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  not  germane  to 
the  limited  proposition  imder  considera- 
tion. The  Chair  therefore  sustains  the 
point  of  order. 

PARLIAMENTABT    INQUIRY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentarv  inqulrv. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  the  Chairman  has  not  overlcx>ked 
the  fact  that  the  committee  amendment, 
that  is  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr.  Teagtte), 
in  the  form  of  a  bill,  upon  which  the  rule 
was  granted  and  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, relates  to  the  administrative 
authority  with  respect  to  chapter  37 
loans.  My  amendment  relates  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator's authority  with  respect  to 
chapter  37  loans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  see  how  any- 
thing could  be  more  germane  than  that. 
I  just  cannot  understand  how  it  would 
be  possible  to  bring  any  bill  out  and  have 
any  assurance  of  Its  germaneness  If  a 
rule  like  that  were  adopted. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  I  am  afraid 
the  Chairman  has  overlooked  that  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  al- 
ready ruled,  but  the  Chair  will  be  glad 
to  state  for  the  purpose  of  the  record  In 
reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that 
the  provisions  of  this  piece  of  legislation 
only  relate  to  the  interest  rates  and  not 
to  title  38,  United  States  Code,  chapter 
37.  as  a  whole. 

Therefore,  as  the  Chair  stated,  the 
amendment  was  not  germane. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorrj*  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  is  such  that  the 
House  will  not  be  able  to  act  on  the 
Patman  amendment  at  this  time.  Except 
for  technical  changes  the  amendment, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  identical  to  H.R. 
9476  which  was  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Teaguek  It  provides  that  up 
to  $5  billion  contained  in  the  national 
ser\'ice  life  insurance  fund  out  of  a  total 
of  approxlm.ately  $7  billion  could  be 
Invested  in  VA-guaranteed  mortgages. 
Purchases  In  any  one  fiscal  year  could 
not  exceed  $1  billion.  I  believe  this  is  a 
most  fair  and  equitable  proposal.  The 
moneys  contained  in  the  national  serv- 
ice life  insurance  fund  are  the  veter- 
ans' funds,  the  premiums  collected  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  on  their 
life  insurance.  This  money  is  now  in- 
vested solely  in  Oovenunent  bonds  yield- 
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ing  the  trust  fund  an  overall  average 
of  less  than  4  percent.  Recent  issues  yield 
about  6  percent.  If  our  veterans  must 
pay  7  V2  percent  or  highe:-  on  their  home 
loans,  loans  which  incidentally  are  fully 
guaranteed  against  loss  by  the  U.S. 
Government,  it  would  appear  to  be  only 
just  that  the  higher  rate  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  veterans  own  insurance 
fund. 

The  Patman  amendment,  if  it  were  in 
order  and  were  adopted,  would,  I  believe, 
result  in  preventing  a  further  rise  in  the 
current  7 '2  percent  rate  level  on  VA 
mortgages.  Possibly  it  might  result  in  a 
modest  reduction.  I  think  that  all  of  us 
without  regard  to  our  view.s  as  to  current 
overall  monetary  policy  can  agree  on  the 
desirability  of  this  result.  The  veterans 
of  this  country  certainly  deserve  special 
consideration.  The  proponents  of  H.R. 
13369  contend  that  failure  to  enact  it 
will  totally  dry  up  funds  for  the  GI  home 
loan  program.  In  view  of  this  fact,  I  shall 
cast  a  somewhat  unenthusiastic  "aye"  in 
favor  of  the  committee  bill.  Nevertheless, 
'  I  think  we  should  be  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  we  may  very  well,  by  contin- 
ually jacking  up  interest  rates,  be  pricing 
our  veterans  in  the  low-  and  modest- 
income  groups  out  of  the  iiousing  mar- 
ket. A  year  ago,  we  took  the  6-percent 
lid  off  the  GI  home  lof.n  program.  The 
results  are  anything  but  reassuring. 
Starts  on  VA  housing  have  declined  from 
an  adjusted  annual  rate  of  65,000  in  De- 
cember 1968  to  46.000  in  July  1969.  It 
is  obvious  I  believe  that  higher  rates  on 
VA  mortgages  are  not  the  best  answer 
to  solving  the  current  housing  problems 
faced  by  our  returning  veterans. 

I  also  believe  the  Patman  amendment 
would  have  been  helpful  because  it 
would  have  given  some  measure  of  pro- 
tection to  the  housing  industry  against 
current  restrictive  monetary  policy.  I 
personally  have  grave  reservations  about 
the  equity  and  efficacy  of  that  policy  in 
general.  But  I  am  particularly  concerned 
over  Its  effects  on  housing.  Pi-ivate  non- 
farm  housing  starts  declined  from  an  an- 
nual rate  of  1.8  million  units  In  January 
to  about  1.3  million  units  in  August.  Ap- 
plications for  proposed  home  construc- 
tion Indicate  a  further  drop  in  the  fu- 
ture; 1957  saw  a  similar  precipitous  de- 
cline in  housing.  The  1957  housing 
debacle  was  a  major  factor  in  causing 
the  1957-58  economic  recession.  A  sick 
housing  industry  because  housing  uses  so 
many  materials,  so  many  appliances,  and 
so  much  labor,  can  and  does  back  up  and 
affect  the  entire  economy. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  would  have  helped  in  some  meas- 
ure to  prevent,  I  hope,  a  repetition  of 
the  unhappy  events  of  1957-58. 

It  Is  supported  by  the  building  indus- 
try, by  the  realtors,  lenders,  veterans' 
organizations,  labor,  and  public  interest 
groups.  It  is  my  imderstandlng  that  no 
witness  appeared  before  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  In  opposition  to  the 
legislation.  It  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  this  is 
what  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  had  to  say  in  regard 
to  the  matter: 

As  far  as  housing  Investment  Is  concerned, 
the  effects  of  this  approach  would  be  bene- 
ficial. It  would  Improve  the  competitive  posi- 


tion of  housing  m  the  aggregate  and  the  VA 
segment  of  the  market  In  particular.  Of 
course  a  direct  Increase  of  this  magnitude  In 
the  capital  Investment  In  housing  would 
contribute  significantly  to  the  achievement 
of  the  ten-year  National  Housing  Goal  set 
forth  In  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968.  Moreover,  most  of  the  housing 
receiving  VA  assistance  is  low  and  moderate 
Income  housing. 

I  Strongly  urge  .its  adoption. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chai!Tnan,  I  would  like  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  know  that  this  is 
not  a  dead  issue.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  'Mr.  P.\tman)  said,  we  have  been 
considering  this  in  our  committee  for  a 
aomber  of  years.  Tliis  is  the  fust  time 
we  have  had  hearings  on  a  bill. 

In  our  subcommittee  it  was  voted  to 
hold  the  consideration  of  the  bill  in 
abeyance  until  we  had  had  further  meet- 
ings with  the  administration. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  Mr.  Rom- 
ney  took  the  following  position; 

As  fiir  as  housing  investment  is  concerned, 
the  effects  of  this  approach  would  be  bene- 
ftolal.  It  would  improve  the  competitive  po- 
siUon  01  housing  in  the  aggregate  and  the 
VA  segment  of  the  market  in  particular.  Of 
coprse  a  direct  Increase  of  this  magnitude  in 
the  caplt.U  investment  in  housing  would  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  achievement  of 
tlie  ten-year  National  Housing  Goal  set  forth 
in  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968.  Moreover,  most  of  the  housing  re- 
ceiving VA  assistance  is  low  and  moderate 
Income  housing. 

Then  he  said  that  he  would  defer  to 
the  Treasury  Department. 

We  know  what  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration's concern  was  for  this  bill.  We 
have  had  one  meeting  with  people  from 
the  administration  and  we  have  been 
promised  a  reconsideration  of  the  admin- 
istration's position  in  the  White  House. 
Our  committee  will  take  up  this  bill 
again. 

.\MENDMENT    TO    THE    COMMli'l'KE    AMENDMENT 
OFFERED     BY     MR.     BARRETT 

Mr,  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Barrett  to  the 
committee  amendment:  On  page  2,  line  5, 
strllce  out  'October  1,  1971"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "January  1,  1970". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  very  simple.  It  would  limit 
the  extension  of  the  interest  rate  waiver 
to  3  months  in  place  of  the  2  years 
provided  in  the  pending  bill.  This  would 
keep  it  in  harmony  with  the  Senate  joint 
resolution  just  approved  by  both  bodies 
of  the  Congress  last  week.  That  resolu- 
tion extended  for  3  months  the  Inter- 
est rate  ceiling  waiver  for  both  FHA  and 
VA  on  the  grounds  that  further  study  is 
needed.  In  particular,  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Mortgage  Interest  Rates 
has  only  recently  been  printed  and  there 
has  not  been  time  to  study  it  or  to  hold 
hearings  on  it.  Moreover,  a  provision  in 
the  housing  bill  just  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  by 
a  vote  of  35  to  0  provided  for  the  same 
90-day  extension  on  the  grounds  that 
more  study  is  needed. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  know  the  damage 
which  high  interest  rates  are  doing  to 
our  economy  and  to  homebuilding  and 
the  home  buying  public  in  particular.  The 
Congress  cannot  forever  simply  go  along 
with  these  rates  and  repeatedly  waive  its 
own  ceilings  on  interest  rates.  There  is 
an  urgent  need  for  careful  study  of  other 
courses  of  positive  action  and  my  amend- 
ment would  assure  prompt  attention  to 
this  matter. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 

1  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
For  over  a  year  we  have  had  a  commis- 
sion composed  of  10  Members  of  Con- 
gress trying  to  work  out  somethinsr  on 
the  question  of  interest  rates  and  the 
availability  of  money.  That  commission 
has  just  submitted  its  report.  All  our 
committee  was  tiying  to  do  was  to  put  a 
date  into  tlie  bill  which  would  not  dis- 
rupt the  program  in  the  next  year.  The 
Congress  may  not  have  acted  until  Jan- 
uaiT.  and  it  was  our  feeling  in  our  com- 
mittee that  to  add  another  2  years  could 
do  no  harm  in  any  way.  and  it  would 
not  make  us  come  back  facing  the  same 
thing  we  are  facing  today,  in  just  90 
days  from  now. 

I  see  nothing  in  the  amendment  which 
would  in  any  way  help.  I  do  see  it  caus- 
ing us  further  trouble. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  defeated. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
just  heard  an  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Barrett)  which 
has  the  purpose  of  making  a  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  an  operation  in  frustra- 
tion. What  the  amendment  does  is  ex- 
tend for  90  days  the  present  law. 

After  a  full  hearing  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  In 
cooperation  with  the  last  administra- 
tion and  with  this  administration,  It 
was  determined  a  minimum  extension  of 

2  years  was  necessary. 

I  did  not  know  what  was  happening  in 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
until  we  had  a  report  just  a  few  minutes 
ago  about  what  they  have  done,  but  if 
this  House  wants  to  do  something  for 
veterans,  it  will  support  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  support 
it  because  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  was  unanimous  in  report- 
ing out  this  bill,  and  asking  for  a  2-year 
extension. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment Is  defeated. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  two 
laws  expire  relating  to  interest  rates,  one 
on  September  21  of  this  year,  in  just  this 
month,  and  the  other  one  on  October  1, 
the  law  we  are  talking  about.  A  resolu- 
tion has  been  passed  for  the  first  bill- 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  sent  over  here 
and  we  accepted  it. 

On  the  last  one,  the  one  on  the  VA 
rates  and  FHA  rates — that  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  last  Tuesday  asking  for  a 
90-day  extension  so  the  House  and  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tees could  make  a  report  before  the  law 
expires.   The   resolution  came   here  on 
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Wednesday  morning,  and  it  was  imanl- 
mously  adopted. 

So.  now,  talking  about  errors  and  op- 
eration of  errors,  it  occurs  to  me  it  would 
certainly  not  be  understood  that  Con- 
gress was  acting  very  sensibly  or  cer- 
tainly very  wisely  if  within  days  it  passed 
a  bill  here  to  absolutely  contradict  what 
has  already  been  done. 

Ninety  days  will  give  us  time  in  the 
committees  that  have  jurisdiction  to  have 
healings  and  report  out  new  bills  to  be 
pa.ssed  by  the  Congress. 

It  occurs  to  me  this  amendment  cer- 
tainly should  be  in  order  to  conform  to 
what  Congress  has  done  just  this  week. 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  this  week. 
Tlie  amendment  which  was  offered  by  the 
uenlleman  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Bar- 
rett i   should  be  adopted. 

If  we  do  anything  el.se.  it  is  certainly 
disorganization  at  its  worst.  It  is  no  com- 
pliment to  Congress  to  agree  to  some- 
thin?  on  Wednesday  unanimously  and 
then  here,  just  a  few  days  later,  on  Mon- 
day, do  just  exactly  the  opposite. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  amendment 
ofTered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Barrett)   will  be  adopted. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  ceiling  on  VA  loans  should  be  sus- 
pended for  2  years  and  the  ceiling  on 
FHA  loans  suspended  for  only  3  months 
when,  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
said,  they  have  been  considered  together. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  September  23  the 
Senate  passed  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
152  extending  for  3  months  the  period 
during  which  Congress  can  decide  what 
to  do  about  the  .serious  question  of  FHA- 
V.'^  mortgage  rate  ceilings.  The  House 
passed  the  bill  the  next  day.  It  is  now 
awaiting  the  President's  signature.  It  is 
a  certainty  he  will  sign  it.  Otherwise,  to- 
morrow, the  statutorj-  ceiling  of  6  per- 
cent would  po  back  on  FHA-VA  mort- 
gage loans.  Obviously,  in  today's  mort- 
gage market,  no  lender — except  an  ex- 
tremely philanthropic  one — is  going  to 
lend  mortgage  money  at  6  percent. 

But  what  should  the  ceiling  be?  Should 
It  continue  to  be  7^2  percent,  as  now 
set  by  administrative  determination? 
Should  It  be  higher?  Lower?  We  must 
make  a  decision  on  this  matter  shortly — 
K  is  a  question  which  must  be  resolved, 
u.'Uess  we  are  willing  to  let  the  veteran, 
and  the  moderate  income  family,  con- 
tinue to  be  the  major  victims  of  mort- 
sase  interest   rate   inflation. 

The  bill  before  us  extends  for  2  years 
the  period  in  which  we  can  avoid  grap- 
pling with  this  problem  insofar  as  the 
veterans  are  concerned — 2  years  in  which 
the  administration  would  have  to  make 
the  tough  decisions  on  this,  and  Con- 
gress would  have  no  part  in  the  deter- 
mination. This  would  be  an  abdication  of 
our  responsibility.  And  it  would  certainly 
mean  a  continuation  of  very  high  inter- 
est rates,  because  the  administration  be- 
lieves that  is  the  only  way  to  curb  infla- 
tion. Every  Member  of  this  House  knows 
what  high  interest  rates  have  done  to 
the  housing  market,  and  particularly  to 
FHA  and  VA  housing.  Are  we  willing  to 
see  the  solution  to  this  problem  put  off 
for  2  years  in  the  case  of  veterans' 
liousing?  I  am  not  willing  to  do  so. 


The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency is  committed,  through  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  152,  to  hold  prompt  hearings 
and  made  a  determination  on  what  the 
FHA  interest  rate  ceiling  should  be — or 
if  there  should  be  none  at  all.  We  are  re- 
quired to  recommend  action  on  this  with- 
in the  3-month  deadline  called  for  in 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  152.  The  FHA 
and  VA  rates  have  been  tied  together. 
They  belong  in  tandem.  They  should  not 
be  separated. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted.  Congress  will 
come  forward  with  a  solution  before  next 
January  l.  We  must  do  so. 

As  I  said,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
ceiling  on  VA  loans  should  be  suspended 
for  2  years  and  the  ceiling  on  FHA  loans 
suspended  only  3  months.  Let  us  not 
abdicate  our  responsibility  on  this  vital 
issue.  With  a  3-month  deadline  facing  us. 
we  will  Ije  more  likely  to  act  in  the  vet- 
erans' behalf  than  if  we  just  shrug  off 
the  responsibility  and  left  it  up  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration for  the  next  2  years  to  make 
decisions  Congreiss  should  be  required  to 
make,  and  must  make  before  January  1, 
1970.  in  the  case  of  FHA  loans. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  we  all  know  how  after 
the  discussion  in  the  committee  this  bill 
extends  the  authority  of  the  Administra- 
tor for  2  years.  We  also  know  that  under 
the  present  operation,  which  the  Admin- 
istrator is  acting  under,  we  have  gotten 
considerable  help. 

This  has  not  been  as  plentiful  as  we 
hoped  to  have.  Not  only  are  we  consider- 
ing new  starts,  but  also  we  are  consider- 
ing existing  housing  and  loans  closed. 

For  January  through  March  of  this 
year,  and  for  April  through  June,  there 
were  respectively  53,000  plus  applica- 
tions made  m  the  first  quarter  and 
65.000  plus  in  the  second  quarter.  The 
loans  closed  were  53.000  plus  and  50,000 
plus  in  the  first  two  quarters. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  any  stability 
to  the  program  we  are  going  to  have  to 
give  the  Administrator  authority  longer 
than  just  a  short  period,  because  housing 
is  not  planned  overnight. 

I  support  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  <Mr.  Teaguei,  whole- 
heartedly when  he  says  we  are  trying  to 
cooperate  with  this  2-year  extension. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  As  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I 
know  that  my  committee  realizes  it  is 
verj'  important  for  the  FHA  and  the  VA 
to  work  together.  I  can  assure  the  House 
it  is  rather  diflQcult  to  know  what  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  is 
going  to  do. 

As  I  understand  It,  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  fMr.  Barrett) 
his  sutKJommittee  would  not  act  on  the 


interest  rates,  and  deferred  to  the  full 
committee.  We  waited  as  late  as  we 
could.  The  bill  was  on  suspension,  and 
the  chairman  asked  me  to  take  it  off,  and 
I  took  it  off. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  ajn  glad  to 
^^eld  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  want  to  answer  the 
statement  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
when  he  talked  about  applications.  We 
are  talking  about  starts.  There  are  600,- 

000  fewer  starts  today  than  there  were  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year. 

I  want  to  say  I  am  certain  of  the  opin- 
ion that  both  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  want  to  do 
everything  they  can  for  the  veterans,  but 
we  must  also  understand  that  when  we 
raise  interest  rates  we  are  not  building 
homes  for  veterans,  nor  are  we  building 
them  for  the  low-  and  moderate-income 
people.  This  builds  them  only  for  the 
hi.eh-income  people. 

The  reason,  as  the  gentleman  said,  we 
did  not  pass  on  the  interest  rates  in  the 
subcommittee,  is  we  wanted  everybody  in 
the  full  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency to  have  an  opportunity  to  explore 
this  subject. 

If  the  Members  want  to  help  the  vet- 
erans, this  is  the  time  to  help  them.  All 
the  veterans  are  screaming  about  high 
interest  rates  throughout  the  country.  I 
was  at  a  meeting  last  Saturday  night, 
where  it  was  said,  "You  Members  of  Con- 
gress had  better  do  something,  because 
you  are  reaching  an  explosion  point." 

This  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  to  get 
the  trend  of  interest  rates  down,  not  up. 

Interest  rates  copy  each  other.  We 
want  to  get  the  rates  down. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 

1  do  not  know  what  figures  they  use  on 
housing,  but  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion tells  me  in  fiscal  year  1969  there 
were  219,334  loans  with  a  dollar  value  of 
S4  billion,  and  they  project  there  will  be 
256.000  with  a  dollar  value  of  S4.5  bil- 
lion in  the  year  1970.  Those  are  the  fig- 
ures I  have. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
one  thing  about  this  bill  that  was  brought 
up  in  the  Rules  Committee  which  I  think 
should  be  considered.  Heretofore  the 
FHA  rates  and  the  VA  rates  were  tied  to- 
gether. 

Now,  this  is  an  effort — and  it  will  suc- 
ceed if  this  bill  becomes  law — to  have 
the  VA  divorce  itself  from  the  knowl- 
edge, the  judgment,  and  the  wise  deci- 
sions of  those  who  make  the  FHA  rates 
and  let  the  VA  rate  go  off  by  itself  with 
one  person  to  fix  the  rate. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  that  is  very  sound 
judgment.  Heretofore  the  housing  agen- 
cies of  the  administration,  whichever  ad- 
ministration was  in  power,  would  deter- 
mine what  the  FHA  rate  would  be,  and 
then  the  VA  rate  coiJd  follow  to  the  same 
level. 
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Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Why  did  not 
the  gentleman  offer  an  amendment  to 
include  the  FHA  in  this  bill,  then? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  did  not  want  the  FHA 
in  this  bill,  and  I  do  not  think  anybody 
wanted  the  VA  to  go  off  by  itself.  The 
FHA  subject  would  not  be  germane  to 
this,  either.  I  had  an  amendment  that  I 
thought  was  germane  which  amended 
exactly  the  same  section  that  the  bill  did, 
but  it  was  held  to  be  not  germane.  I  am 
not  questioning  the  CThairmans  decision. 
However,  I  do  not  know  who  wants  to  di- 
vorce the  VA  from  the  FHA  rate.  Do  you 
not  think  the  President  would  feel  a  lot 
better  if  his  housing  agencies  and  admin- 
istrators and  the  people  who  have  spe- 
cial knowledge  of  these  things  were  fix- 
ing the  rates?  Which  is  the  best  agency 
to  fix  it?  Do  you  want  to  have  the  VA  go 
ofT  on  their  own  and  fix  rates  through  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  reason  I  believe 
this  bill  is  a  dangerous  bill. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  it  is  not  true 
that  this  bill  provides  that  the  Adminis- 
trator will  have  carte  blanche  rights  to 
raise  interest  rates  on  veterans  as  high  as 
9V2  or  10  percent  if  they  so  see  fit. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  right.  Of  course, 
there  are  other  fringe  benefits  that  the 
lender  gets  such  as  points  and  things 
like  that.  This  will  provide  an  interest 
rate  against  conscience — against  con- 
science. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  This  bill 
is  unconscionable. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is, 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Just 
think  we  would  deliver  a  message  to  the 
veterans  of  this  country  that  we  will 
place  in  the  hands  of  an  Administrator 
the  right  to  raise  interest  rates  higher 
than  they  are  now.  Place  the  VA  loans, 
which  are  guaranteed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, into  the  hands  of  those,  who  are 
inflicting  high  interest  rates  on  the  pub- 
lic. I  do  not  think  it  is  a  just  thing  for 
us  to  do  and,  if  anything,  I  believe  the 
committee  should  come  out  at  least  with 
a  ceiling  restriction  on  the  Administrator 
on  how  far  he  can  go. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  reply  to  that?  I  do 
not  think  it  will  compUment  the  Congress 
very  much  or  the  House,  either,  for  the 
veterans  to  know  that  you  were  very 
careful  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  even 
the  rioters  in  college  and  give  them  not 
only  a  guaranteed  7-percent  education 
loan  but  to  increase  the  bonus  to  the 
bankers  by  3  percent  because  they  were 
making  the  loan  to  the  students. 

Here  is  a  case  where  we  desperately 
need  housing.  Do  you  not  think  you 
should  at  least  let  the  Government  pay 
this  difference  between  6  percent  and 
what  the  veteran  has  to  pay  for  housing? 
If  you  have  done  that  for  the  students 
who  riot  and  get  loans  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  go  to  college,  do  you  not  think  we 
should  do  it  for  these  veterans?  It  occurs 


to  me  that  we  are  inconsistent  and  com- 
pletely wrong  in  one  respect  or  the  other 
here.  I  suggest  that  this  amendment 
should  be  agreed  to. 

Otherwise,  we  are  very  much  incon- 
sistent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  fact  that  according  to  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  26, 1968, 
on  rollcall  No.  70,  the  original  bill  passed 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  366  to  12. 

All  this  pending  bill  proposes  to  do  Is 
to  extend  that  right  for  a  period  of  2 
years. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Burke  I  a  colleague  of  mine  for 
many  years,  who  has  an  illustrious 
record  in  the  Congress.  While  I  may  dis- 
agree with  him  in  this  issue — I  know 
that  it  is  not  personal,  but  a  difference  in 
our  approach  to  a  very  complex  problem. 
Both  of  us  are  desirous  of  making  it 
possible  for  all  veterans  to  get  loans  to 
acquire  homes  at  rates  that  are  reason- 
able. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  wish 
to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  his  statement  is  true. 
He  is  very  knowledgeable  on  this  sub- 
ject— his  deep  interest  in  the  plight  of  the 
veteran  Is  well  known  to  all  of  us.  I  re- 
spect him  and  I  know  of  the  perplexing 
problem  we  all  face. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Of  course  I  jrield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  continue  to  be  amazed  at  what  Mem- 
bers will  get  up  on  this  floor  and  say.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr.  Patman) 
would  lead  you  to  t)elieve  that  this  is 
something  new  and  different.  Until  2 
years  ago  the  FHA  and  the  VA  were  sep- 
arate. However,  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  comes  over  and  wants 
jurisdiction  over  something  which  came 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  If  they  had  acted 
and  had  done  ansrthing,  we  would  not 
have  reported  this  bill.  We  had  been 
waiting  on  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  to  do  something.  However, 
this  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  it  was  re- 
ported out  unanimously  and  every  vet- 
erans' group  testified  in  support  of  it. 

Mr.  BARREIT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  gentleman  is  al- 
ways most  gracious  and  I  knew  he  would 
not  turn  me  down.  However,  I  wish  to 
remind  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  that  neither  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  nor  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  has  never  done  anything 
to  transgress  or  violate  the  rules  which 
exist  between  the  two  committees.  I  think 


the  gentleman  would  tell  you  that  on  one 
of  the  occasions  in  1967  when  we  were 
talking  about  the  veterans'  housing  bill 
to  be  Inserted  in  the  housing  bill  bv  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing,  I  called  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  on  the  phone  and 
I  told  the  gentleman  what  we  antici- 
pated doing  and  asked  the  gentleman  if 
this  would  be  an  Infringement  upon  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  committee.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  iMr.  Teacue)  gra- 
ciously responded  by  saying: 
No,  sir;  you  go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  never  infringe  uiwn 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  committee 
of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett)  . 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Barrett)  there 
were — ayes  16,  noes  58. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  conunittee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Texas  Mr. 
Teague;  for  what  he  has  done  in  trying 
to  help  the  veterans  get  the  money  to 
build  their  homes,  and  especially  in  try- 
ing to  get  the  use  of  their  own  money, 
the  money  that  they  themselves  paid  into 
their  insurance  reserve  fund.  It  seems  to 
be  very  reasonable,  logical,  and  right 
that  this  privilege  be  provided  to  them. 
But  since  by  a  point  of  order,  by  a  tech- 
nicality, the  veterans  are  being  deprived 
of  this  opportunity  and  privilege,  it  oc- 
curs to  me  that  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  as  I  think  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  indicated  a  while  ago. 
will  carry  on  the  fight,  and  that  the  flght 
is  not  over. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  I  am  cor- 
rect in  assuming  that  the  chairman  of 
that  committee  is  going  back  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  is  going  to  fight  vigorously 
for  the  bill  that  will  make  this  possible. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  has  all 
kinds  of  supporting  evidence  from  the 
administration  in  power  that  this  is  a 
good  bill,  but  it  would  be  a  little  bit  in- 
convenient for  them  at  the  present 
time — but  what  is  more  inconvenient  to 
a  group  of  people  like  the  veterans  of 
world  wars  who  have  offered  to  give  t  heir 
lives  for  the  cause  of  their  country,  be- 
ing deprived  of  decent  housing,  and  de- 
cent shelter  for  themselves  and  their 
families. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing that  is  a  worse  thing  to  do  to  a 
group  like  that  than  to  deny  them  the 
opportunity  to  build  homes  at  reason- 
able rates  of  interest  with  their  ov^ti 
money  that  they  have  paid  into  a  reserve 
fund,  and  that  reserve  fund  is  going  to 
be  protected  by  the  interest  they  pay  on 
they  own  loans. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  I  am  corrcet 
in  assuming  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Teagije)  is  going  to  continue 
to  fight  like  he  has  always  fought,  for 
the  principles  he  believes  in. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 

if  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  .say 


that  I  think  I  stated  in  a  ver>'  profound 
way  that  this  issue  is  not  a  dead  issue, 
and  that  we  will  keep  it  in  view. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nvunber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I.  too,  want  to  commend 
and  compliment  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  for  the 
sincere  and  genuine  concern  he  has  al- 
ways demonstrated  for  the  veterans.  I 
know  that  he  will  work  for  adoption  of 
the  program  of  direct  loans  Mr.  Patman 
tried  to  attach  to  this  bill.  I  know  that 
Mr.  Teactte  has  been  for  it,  and  that  it 
was  in  effect,  his  bill  which  Mr.  Patman 
had  sought  to  attach  to  this  measure 
today. 

There  is  just  one  additional  thing  I 
want  to  bring  before  the  House  today. 
and  that  is  about  the  matter  of  points. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  in  a  situation 
now  where  the  mortgage  companies  want 
as  high  a  return  on  100  percent  Govern- 
ment-guaranteed mortgages  over  30 
years  as  the  banks  are  getting  on  a 
short-term  temporary  basis  in  lending 
money  to  big  corporations. 

The  savings  institutions  are  fully  pro- 
tected against  loss  on  VA  loans.  Further- 
more, they  are  restricted  on  how  much 
they  can  pay  out  to  their  own  depositors. 
But  they  do  not  want  to  be  restricted  on 
how  much  they  can  charge  for  housing 
loans  to  veterans.  Without  the  Patman 
amendment,  this  bill  gives  the  savings 
and  loans  and  mortgage  bankers  the 
right  to  continue  charging  whatever  the 
trafBc  will  bear  In  order  to  make  a  loan 
to  a  veteran — a  fully  guaranteed  loan — 
to  buy  a  house. 

The  veteran  Is  not  allowed  to  pay  more 
than  1  percent  for  getting  the  loan — one 
•point."  But  the  seller  of  the  house  can 
be  charged  an  unlimited  number  of 
points — the  current  rate  is  somewhere 
around  7  or  8  points— $80  on  each  $1,000 
of  the  loan,  or  $1,600  on  a  $20,000  loan. 
The  veteran  is  not  supposed  to  be 
charged  any  of  this,  but  the  real  estate 
industry  tells  us  that  these  points  are 
.surreptitiously  slipped  into  the  cost  of 
the  house — and  the  veteran  does  pay  in 
higher  prices.  This  is  a  scandal.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  has  smoked  out  this 
scandal  in  connection  with  regulation  Z 
under  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act.  I  did 
not  think  it  would  legally  be  happening; 
I  cannot  get  any  flat  assurance  that  it  is 
not  happening. 

What  I  am  referring  to  is  a  very 
complex,  highly  technical  issue  raised  by 
:egulation  Z  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  implementation  of  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act.  As  interpreted  by  the 
Federal  Reserve,  the  law  requires  that 
buj-ers  of  homes  under  FHA  and  VA  in- 
surance be  informed  of  the  points 
charged  to  the  lenders,  and  that  these 
points — which  the  buj'ers  legally  are  not 
supposed  to  have  passed  on  to  them — 
must  be  counted  into  the  annual  per- 
centage rate  of  the  finance  charge. 

The  question  is  whether  the  Board  is 
right  in  its  judgment  that— In  some  way 
or  other — these  points  are  in  fact  passed 
on  to  the  borrower,  in  violation  of  laws 
and  regulations  covering  FHA-lnsured  or 


VA-guaranteed  loans.  I  went  into  this 
in  depth  with  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
other  agencies  affected  or  involved,  as 
the  following  material  from  the  recent 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing will  doctmient : 

(Excerpts  from  hearings  of  Subcommittee  on 
Housing,  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment legislation.  1967) 

Statement  bt  Concresswoman  Leonor  K. 
Sullivan  on  TIueatment  of  Sellers'  Points 
ON  FHA  OR  VA  Mortgages  Under  the 
Federal  Truth  in  XjEndino  Act 

Because  of  the  uncertainties  and  confusion 
over  the  treatment  under  the  Federal  Truth 
In  Landing  Act  (Title  I  of  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  of  1968,  Public  Law 
90-321)  of  discount  "points"  charged  to  the 
seller  on  an  FHA-lnsured  or  VA-guaranteed 
mortgage,  as  indicated  by  the  testimony  In 
our  hearing  record,  I  requested  reports  on 
this  matter  from  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, the  Federal  Home  L.oan  Bank 
Board,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Section  106  of  the  law  Itself  covers  the 
matter  in  these  words : 
§  106.  Determination  of  finance  charge 
•(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  the  amount  of  the  finance  charge  In 
connection  with  any  consumer  credit  trans- 
action shall  be  determined  as  the  sum  of  all 
charges,  payable  directly  or  Indirectly  by  the 
person  to  whom  the  credit  is  extended,  and 
Imposed  directly  or  Indirectly  by  the  creditor 
as  an  Incident  to  the  extension  of  credit,  In- 
cluding any  of  the  following  types  of  charges 
which  are  applicable : 

"(li    Interest,  time  price  differential,  and 
any  amount  payable  under  a  point,  discount, 
or  other  system  of  additional  charges. 
■(2)   Service  or  cairrylng  charge. 
"(3)    Loan    fee,    finder's    fee.    or    similar 
charge. 

"(4)  Fee  for  an  investigation  or  credit 
report . 

"(5)  Premium  or  other  charge  for  any 
guarantee  or  insurance  protecting  the  credi- 
tor against  the  obligor's  default  or  other 
credit  loss." 

This  language  represents  a  rewriting  In 
Conference,  without  Intent  to  change  the 
meaning,  of  the  provisions  of  Section  202(d) 
of  the  Truth  in  Lending  bill,  as  orlgmally 
passed  by  both  the  House  and  Senate,  which 
defined  "finance  charge",  in  part,  as; 

•Section  202(d)  'finance  charge'  means 
the  sum  of  all  the  mandatory  '  charges  im- 
posed directly  or  indirectly  by  a  creditor,  and 
payable  directly  or  indirectly  by  an  obligor, 
03  an  incident  to  the  extension  of  credit,  in- 
cluding loan  fees,  service  and  carrying 
charges,  discounts,  interest,  time  price  dif- 
ferentials, investigators'  fees,  costs  of  any 
guarantee  or  insurance  protecting  the  credi- 
tor against  the  obligor's  default  or  other 
credit  loss,  and  any  amount  payable  under 
a  point,  discount,  or  other  system  of  addi- 
tional charges.   •    •    •  " 

House  Report  1040,  90th  Congress,  on  the 
legislation  which  eventually  became  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act  of  1968,  ex- 
plained the  above  provision,  in  a  sectlon-by- 
section  summary  of  the  bill,  in  this  fashion: 
"Section  202(d) — Definition  of  'finance 
charge.' — Defines  a  finance  charge  as  all 
mandatory    charges    imposed   by    a   creditor 


» The  word  "mandatory"  was  not  included 
In  S.  5  as  it  originally  passed  the  Senate; 
otherwise  this  language  was  identical  In  both 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill, 
before  It  was  sent  to  Congress. 


and  payable  by  an  obligor  as  an  incident  to 
the  extension  of  credit.;" 

As  the  principal  author  of  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  bill.  It  was  my  understand- 
ing that  we  were  providing  for  Inclusion  In 
the  finance  charge  of  only  those  charges  ac- 
tually passed  on  to  the  buyer.  However,  in 
Regulation  Z,  Implementing  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act,  the  Federal  Reserve  covered 
this  matter  In  the  following  manner: 

SECTION    226.4 — DETERMINATION    OF    FINANCE 
CHARGE 

(a)  General  rule.  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  the  amount  of  the 
finance  chaj'ge  m  connection  with  any  trans- 
action shall  be  determined  as  the  sum  of  all 
charges,  payable  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
customer,  and  Imposed  directly  or  Indirectly 
by  the  creditor  as  an  incident  to  or  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  extension  of  credit,  whether 
paid  or  payable  by  the  customer,  the  seller, 
or  any  other  pierson  on  behalf  of  the  cus- 
tomer to  the  creditor  or  to  a  third  party 
including  any  of  the  following  types  of 
charges  ■ 

(1)  Interest,  time  price  differential,  and 
any  amount  payable  under  a  discount  or 
other  system  of  additional  charges. 

(3)  Loan  fee.  points,  finder's  fee.  or  simi- 
lar charge. 

As  a  result  of  the  uncertainties  expressed 
in  this  hearing.  I  therefore  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Vice  Chairman  J    L   Robert- 
son of  the  Federal  Reserve,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  Fed's  work  on  Regulation  Z; 
House   or   Represent ativbs,   Sub- 
committee   ON    Consumer    Af- 
fairs   OF    THE    Committee     on 
Banking  and  Cctirencv, 

Washington.  DC.  August  1.  19f9. 
Hon.  J.  L  Robertson, 
Vice  Chairman,  Board  of  Governors  of  the 

Federal  Reserve  System. 
Washington .  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Robertson:  In  my  work  on  the 
Commission  on  Mortgage  Interest  Rates  and 
also  In  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  of  the  House  Ck)mmlttee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  the  question  has  come  up 
repeatedly  about  the  necessity  for  disclosure 
to  the  buyer  of  a  home  under  FHA  or  VA 
mortgage  insurance  the  points  charged  to  the 
seller  in  such  a  transaction.  It  has  been  my 
understanding  that  since  the  person  ob- 
t.ainlng  the  FHA  or  VA  Insured  mortgage  may 
not  legally  be  charged  any  points,  other  than 
the  one  percent  fee  otherwise  provided  for, 
there  Is  therefore  no  way  that  the  seller  can 
legally  pass  the  points  on  an  Insured  mort- 
gage onto  the  buyer.  Thus  the  seller's  points 
on  such  a  mortgage  would  not  have  to  be 
disclosed  to  the  buyer  as  part  of  the  buyer's 
finance  charge  on  which  the  annual  per- 
centage  rate  is  computed. 

However.  Mr.  Oliver  H.  Jones,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Mortgage  Bankers  Associa- 
tion of  America,  a  member  with  me  of  the 
Commission  on  Mortgage  Interest  Rates,  has 
insisted  that  Regulation  Z  requires  disclosure 
to  the  buyer  of  the  seller's  points,  even  on  an 
FHA  mortgage.  And  in  testimony  on  July  21, 
before  the  Housing  Subcommittee,  he  said 
his  organization  had  devised  forms  for  their 
members'  guidance  which  called  for  calcu- 
lation and  disclosure  of  the  seller's  discounts. 
I  asked;  "Is  it  really  a  requirement  or  is  It 
just  that  the  mortgage  bankers  are  doing 
this  on  their  own?" 

His  answer  was;  "The  lawyer  at  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  would  not  give  us  any  satisfac- 
tion that  we  would  be  safe  not  doing  it." 

I  was  about  to  insert  in  the  hearing  record 
the  relevant  portions  of  Section  226.4(a)  of 
Regulation  Z,  and  emphasize  that  the  seller's 
points  would  be  a  factor  only  if  "payable 
directly  or  Indirectly  by  the  customer",  and 
adding   the    fact    that    legaUy    such    points 
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could  not  be  passed  on  to  the  buyer  under 
an  FHA  or  VA-lnsured  mortgage  transaction. 
However,  before  doing  that,  I  had  the  staff 
of  my  Subcommittee  check  with  your  ex- 
perts and  we  discovered  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  has,  in  fact,  been  suggesting  to  call- 
ers, or  advising,  that  seller's  p>olnts  probably 
should  be  Included  In  the  (inane*  charge  and 
be  computed  Into  the  annual  rate,  on  the 
theory  that  they  are  Indeed  passed  on  to  the 
buyer  in  the  purchase  price.  But  I  believe 
there  has  been  no  formal  interpretation  Is- 
sued on  this;  apparently  It  has  been  only 
an  informal  suggestion  to  those  who  have 
inquired. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  very  Important  pol- 
icy consideration  is  involved  here  as  it  ap- 
plies to  FHA  or  VA-lnsured  mortgages  on 
which  points  cannot  legally  be  passed  on  to 
the  buyer  of  the  home.  Let  me  say  at  this 
point  that  I  believe  the  buyer  should  be  ad- 
vised of  what  fxjlnts  the  seller  has  had  to 
pay  In  order  to  get  an  FHA  or  VA-lnsured 
mortgnge,  and  I  am  m.^king  such  a  sugges- 
tion in  the  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Mortgage  Interest  Rates,  but.  as  I  said.  I  do 
not  believe  either  the  Housing  law  or  the 
Truth-in-Lendlng  Act  cover  that  point.  I 
believe  also  that  the  lender's  yield  when 
poln'ts'  are  required  should  be  revealed,  but. 
"  agalh'T  do  not  believe  the  present  Housing 
laws  or  Truth-in-Lending  cover  that  point 
either.  I  am  much  more  concerned  at  the 
moment,  however,  in  making  sure  that  the 
legal  requirements  of  Regulation  Z  are  clear 
on  this  point,  and  have  been  fully  consid- 
ered. If  the  policy  has  been  determined,  then 
I  think  it  should  be  clearly  stated  in  a  writ- 
ten interpretation,  or  in  a  supplement  to  the 
regulation.  In  any  event.  I  would  appreciate 
having  it  spelled  out  In  a  letter  which  I 
could  have  on  this  point. 

I  am  forwarding  a  copy  of  this  Inquiry  to 
the  Commissioner  of  FHA  and  to  the  Veter- 
ans Administrator,  as  well  as  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
I  hope,  before  a  formal  declaration  is  made 
on  this  matter,  those  agencies  will  be  con- 
sulted, particularly  from  the  standpoint  of 
how  a  seller's  points  on  an  FHA  or  VA-in- 
sured  loan  could  legally  be  passed  on  to  the 
buyer.  If  this  is  done  through  hiding  the 
points  in  the  selling  price,  how  do  FTIA  and 
V'A  and  the  lenders  Judge  this  or  Justify  it 
in  making  appraisals  on  which  the  mort- 
gages are  based? 

I  was  always  under  the  Impression  that  an 
appraisal — particularly  one  by  the  FHA  or 
VA — was  supposed  to  reflect  the  value  of  the 
house,  that  is,  the  cash  value.  Instead,  ac- 
cording to  very  surprising  testimony  received 
in  my  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Home  Fi- 
nancing Practices  and  Procedures  (set  up  to 
investigate  speculative  real  estate  transac- 
tions in  the  inner  city  area  of  Washington, 
and  elsewhere)  appraisals  are  often  based 
not  on  the  cash  value  of  the  home  but  on  the 
financing  available.  If  this  Is  acceptable  to 
FHA  and  the  VA,  and  it  is  my  understanding 
that  It  Is  not.  then  seller's  points  could  be 
Incorporated  into  the  sale  price  of  the  home 
under  an  FKA  or  VA-lnsured  mortgage.  I 
think  that  would  be  deplorable  That  is  why 
I  have  presented  this  matter  to  you  at  such 
length.  To  the  extent  that  Regulation  Z  ac- 
knowledges the  legitimacy  of  such  a  practice. 
even  though  FHA  and  VA  do  not.  I  strongly 
feel  It  should  be  cleared  up  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  am  going  to  ask  that  the  record  of  the 
Housing  Subcorrunlttee  hearings  be  held  open 
until  I  can  obtain  a  report  from  you  on  this 
issue. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Leonor  K.  Sullivan. 

Chairvian. 

Copies  of  this  letter  were  sent  to  the  four 
other  agencies  named.  Following  is  the  cov- 
ering letter  which  was  sent  to  the  FHA  Com- 


missioner, with  an  identical  letter  going  also 
to  VA  Administrator  Donald  E.  Jornson : 
House    op    Representatives.    Sub- 
committee   ON    Consumer    Af- 
fairs   OF    THE    Committee    on 
B.\NKiNG  and  Currency, 

Washington,  DC.,  August  4,  1969. 
Hon.  William  B.  Ross, 

Aoting     Assistant     Secretary     for     Mortgage 
Credit-FHA    Commissioner,   Department 
of    Housing    and    Urban    Development, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Ross:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a 
letter   I   have   sent   to   Vice   Chairman   J     L. 
Robertson  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  deal- 
ing with  the  disclosure  of  sellers'  "points" 
to  the  buyers  on  FHA-insured  or  VA-guaran- 
teed  mortgage  loans.  The  question  arises  pri- 
m*rlly  In  connection  with  the  application  of 
Regulation   Z    implementing   the   Truth-in- 
Lendlng  Act, 

This  Issue  has  come  up  time  and  time  again 
in  the  Commission  to  study  Mortgage  In- 
terest Rates  and  also  in  the  hearings  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee.  We  also  discu«ed 
it  In  connection  with  the  hearings  of  my  Ad 
Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Home  Financing 
Pitictlces  and  Procedures. 

1  have  received  completely  different  in- 
terpretations from  different  Government 
agencies  on  this  issue,  and  must  admit  that 
I  am  confused.  That  Is  why  I  have  asked  Mr. 
Robertson  to  resolve  the  problem  so  that 
everyone  in  the  mortgage  lending  Industry 
as  well  as  the  home  buyers  will  be  aware 
of  the  requirements.  Because  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  any  Federal  Reserve  Board  decision 
on  this  point,  I  have  urged  Mr.  Robertson  to 
make  sure  that  your  agency  is  consulted. 

In  addition,  I  hope  you  can  advise  me  in 
writing  Just  what  your  agency  has  been  ad- 
vi^ng  lenders  to  do  on  this  point  up  to  the 
present  time.  And  I  would  appreciate  It  if 
you  would  set  out  for  me  clearly  whether  you 
permit  your  appraisers  to  include  in  the 
value  of  the  house,  the  value  on  which  the 
mortgage  is  based,  the  points  being  charged 
In  the  mortgage  market  for  this  kind  of  loan. 
As  I  stated  to  Mr.  Robertson,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  you  instruct  appraisers  to  eval- 
uate the  house  on  the  basis  of  its  cash  market 
price  rather  than  on  the  type  of  financing 
available. 

Sincerely  yours. 

LeONOR  K.  StTLLIVAN, 

Chairman. 
The  following  somewhat  different  covering 
letter  was  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  with  an  identi- 
cal letter  going  to  FTC  Chairman  Paul  Rand 
Dixon; 

House  of  Representatives,  Sub- 
committee ON  Consumer  Af- 
fairs OF  THE  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Washington.  DC,  August  4,  1969. 
Hon.  Preston  Martin. 

Chairman,  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr,  Martin:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  have  sent  to  Vice  Chairman  J. 
L.  Robertson  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
dealing  with  the  disclosure  under  the  Truth- 
in-Lendlng  Act  of  "p>olnts"  paid  by  the  seller. 
I  am  particularly  Interested  In  clearing  up 
the  question  of  the  application  of  Regula- 
tion 2  to  the  points  paid  by  sellers  In  those 
transactions,  such  as  FHA-lnsured  or  VA- 
guaranteed  mortgages,  In  which  the  buyer  Is 
not  permitted  to  pay  the  points.  Thus.  I  have 
sent  copies  of  this  letter  to  the  FHA  Com- 
ml36loner  and  to  the  VA  Administrator  deal- 
ing speclfloally  with  that  point. 

But  I  imagine  that  In  many  transactions 
other  than  FHA-VA  transactions  this  ques- 
tion would  arise.  Including  transactions 
which  may  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  your 
agency.  Hence  I  have  asked  Mr.  Robertson  to 
consult  with  your  agency  as  well  as  the  oth- 
ers listed  in  my  letter. 
As  I  noted  In  that  letter,  I  believe  the 


buyer  should  have  knowledge  of  the  points 
paid  by  the  seller  because  this  is  Important 
information  for  him  to  have  in  a  transaction 
of  such  magnitude.  But  I  do  not  think  this 
Is  covered  In  the  law  or  in  the  regulation 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  parties  as- 
sume or  suspect  that  in  some  way  or  other 
those  jxjlnts  paid  by  the  seller  have  been 
passed  on  to  the  buyer.  Where  this  Involves 
co-operation  of  appraisers,  I  think  it  is  a 
misuse  of  the  appraising  procedure.  In  anv 
event  I  would  like  your  views  on  this  issue 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  most  effective  en- 
forcement of  the  Tniih-in-Lendlng  Act, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  Chairman. 
Replies  have  been  received  as  follows: 
Veterans'  Administration. 
Washington.  DC,  August  11,  1969. 
Hon.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.     House     of     Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Madam  Chairman:   Your  letter  Au- 
gust 4.  1969.  to  Mr.  Johnson,  concerning  the 
disclosure  of  sellers'  "points"  to   the  buyers 
on  FHA-lnsured  or  VA-guaranteed  mortgage 
loans  is  receiving  attention,  and  you  may  ex- 
pect a  timely  response  from  the  Administra- 
tor. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  J.   Corcoran. 

General  Counsel. 


Hon 


FEDERAL  Trade  Commission. 
Washington,  DC,  August  12,  1969. 
Leonor  K.   Sullivan. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Sullivan:  I  have  your  letter  of 
August  4.  1969.  and  the  enclosed  copy  of  your 
letter  to  Vice  Chairman  J.  L.  Robertson  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  regarding  the 
Truth-In-Lending  Act, 

I  Shall  furnish  you  with  a  report  on  this 
matter  as  promptly  as  possible. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Rand  Ddcon, 

Chairman. 
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Board  or  Governors  of  the 

Federal  Reserve  System, 
Washington.  DC,  August  13,  1969. 
Hon.  Leonor  K.   Sullivan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Sullivan:  This  refers  to  your 
letter  of  August  1,  1969,  regarding  the  treat- 
ment of  so-called  "seller's  points"  in  mort- 
gage transactions  under  Regulation  Z, 

The  Regulation  expressly  requires  the  In- 
clusion of  "seller's  points"  as  part  of  the 
finance  charge,  stating  In  §  226.4: 

"•  *  •  the  amount  of  the  finance  charge 
in  connection  with  any  transaction  shall  be 
determined  as  the  sum  of  all  charges,  pay- 
able directly  or  Indirectly  by  the  customer, 
and  imposed  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
creditor  as  an  Incident  to  or  as  a  condition 
of  the  extension  of  credit,  whether  paid  or 
payable  by  the  customer,  the  seller,  or  anv 
other  person  on  behalf  of  the  customer  'o 
the  creditor  or  to  a  third  party,  Including  any 
of  the  following  types  of  charges: 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(3)  Loan  fee,  points,  finders  fee,  or  sim- 
ilar charge." 

[Italic  supplied  In  both  Instances,] 

*  •  •  •  • 
While  this  matter  was  carefully  considered 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Regulation,  we 
will,  of  course,  review  It  as  you  suggest  and 
consult  with  the  agencies  mentioned  In  your 
letter.  In  view  of  the  complexity  of  the 
matter  and  the  number  of  agencies  con- 
cerned, such  review  will  doubtless  take  some 
time  and,  therefore,  I  felt  I  should  write  vou 


in  the  meantime  as  to  the  present  meaning 
of  the  Regulation. 
Sincerely, 

J.    L,    ROBER'rSON. 

Department  of  Housing 

AND   Urban   Development. 
Federal   Housing   Administration, 

Washington,  DC,  August  14,  1969. 
Hon.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mrs,  Sullivan  :  I  am  replying  to  your 
request  of  August  4,  1969,  for  comments  on 
tlie  treatment  of  discount  "points",  paid  by 
the  seller  in  FHA  insured  mortgage  transac- 
tions,  under  the  Truth   In  Lending  regula- 
tions. 

We  agree  with  your  position  that  any  mis- 
uncterstandlng  or  difference  In  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  requirements  should  be  resolved 
so  that  everyone  In  the  mortgage  industry 
will  be  aware  of  the  disclosure  requirements. 
We  would  be  pleased,  as  suggested,  to  consult 
Willi  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  whenever  requested. 

In  reply  to  your  first  question,  because 
this  Department  Is  not  one  of  the  agencies 
responsible  under  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
tor  enforcement,  we  have  made  it  a  practice 
to  suggest  to  inquirers  that  questions  re- 
quiring interpretation  should  be  put  to  the 
agency  responsible  for  enforcement  rather 
than  to  HUD.  We  have  not  advised  lenders 
whether  or  not  the  "points"  paid  by  sellers 
need  be  disclosed  to  borrowers  in  real  estate 
mortgage  transactions.  On  the  related  ques- 
tion, which  seems  to  require  no  interpreta- 
tion, we  have  Informed  lenders  that,  in  the 
de'.ermlrfatlon  of  the  "finance  charge."  the 
Inclusion  of  "points"  paid  by  the  sellers  ap- 
peii.'-s  to  be  mandatory  under  Sec.  226.4  of 
Regulation  Z. 

In  regard  to  your  second  question,  the  FHA 
has  not  authorized  or  Instructed  Its  apprais- 
ers to  Include  an  Increment  for  "points"  in 
appraising  homes  for  mortgage  Insurance 
purposes.  However,  as  the  FHA  appraisal  of 
vaiue  reflects,  among  other  considerations, 
actual  sales  prices  of  comparable  properties, 
■points"  paid  in  other  transactions  may  af- 
fect an  appraisal.  Where  the  sellers  in  sales 
01  comparable  properties  have  had  to  pay 
■points"  or  the  amount  of  the  'points"  are 
facts  which  do  not  appear  in  the  records  from 
which  appraisers  obtain  their  Information, 
The  FHA  appraiser  does  know,  of  course,  that 
FHA  insured  mortgage  financing  is  contem- 
plated but  neither  he,  nor  the  insuring  of- 
fice, is  informed  of  the  "points"  the  seller 
may  be  required  to  pay  to  obtain  financing 
tor  the  purchaser. 

Thank   you   for  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ments on  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  B.  Ross, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary — Commissioner. 

Because  the  record  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee hearings  have  been  held  open  for  the 
correspondence,  and  because  a  final  resolu- 
tion of  this  issue  remains  to  be  made  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  will  "doubtless  take  some 
time,"  as  Mr.  Robertson  stated,  I  am  sub- 
mitting this  material  for  Inclusion  in  the 
record  even  though  It  Is  still  Incomplete  as 
■:  August  15,  1969. 

The  following  letters  were  received  too  late 
for  Inclusion  in  the  hearings  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee: 

Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  2,  1969. 
Hon.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,     House     of     Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Madam   Chairman:   I  am   pleased  to 
respond  to  your  Inquiry  of  August  4,  1969, 
concerning  the  disclosure  of  sellers'  "points" 
to  the  buyers   of   homes   financed   through 


VA-guaranteed  mortgage  loans.  You  stated 
that  the  question  has  been  presented  In  con- 
nection With  the  application  of  Regulation 
Z  implementing  the  Truth-in-Lendlng  Act, 
Since  the  Veterans'  Administration,  al- 
though subject  to  compliance  with  the  Act. 
has  been  given  no  enforcement  responsibil- 
ity, we  have  not  undertaken  to  advise  lend- 
ers involved  in  our  program  concerning  Truth 
in  Lending.  Therefore,  we  have  given  no  ad- 
vice to  lenders  concerning  the  disclosure  of 
"points"  paid  by  the  sellers  of  property  when 
the  purchaser  is  obtaining  GI  financing.  As 
you  know.  Section  108  of  the  Act  allocates 
responsibility  for  its  enforcement  and  for 
compliance  with  Regulation  Z  to  nine  sepa- 
rate Federal  agencies  according  to  the  class 
of  creditor  Involved.  We  have  Instructed  our 
field  office  personnel  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  Section  108  so  that  they  may  provide 
inquiring  loan  guaranty  participants  with 
correct  informaticn  when  a  question  of  Ju- 
risdiction to  enforce  compliance  arises.  We 
have  also,  of  course,  Issued  Instructions  to 
our  field  offices  to  Implement  VA's  compli- 
ance with  the  Act  and  the  Regulation  in  our 
direct  loan  and  property  disposal  programs. 
The  matter  of  disclosure  of  points  does  not 
arlte  in  connection  with  our  direct  loan  and 
property  disposal  programs  as  the  VA  does 
not  charge  points. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  VA  home  loan 
program  we  have  not  permitted  lenders  to 
charge  or  collect  points  from  veterans  buying 
or  building  homes  with  the  proceeds  of  loans 
guaranteed  by  the  VA.  We  have  taken  the 
position  that  if  a  veteran  were  to  be  charged 
points,  or  polnti  were  to  be  collected  from 
him.  the  result  wovild  be  a  loan  on  which  the 
effective  rate  of  interest  would  exceed  the 
maximum  allowable  rate  under  the  govern- 
ing law  and  our  regulations  which,  currently, 
is  7' 2  percent,  assuming  that  the  loan  is  made 
at  the  maximum  rate  of  interest  permitted 
by  our  regulations. 

Our  field  offices  have  been  Instructed  to 
make  certain  in  establishing  the  reasonable 
value  of  property  that  no  allowance  is  given 
to  the  builder  or  other  seller  for  loan  dis- 
counts charged  by  the  lender  as  they  are  not 
considered  to  be  elements  of  real  estate  value. 
In  this  manner  we  endeavor  to  keep  dis- 
counts out  of  the  established  reasonable 
value,  which  determines  the  maximum  loan 
amount.  However,  the  appraisal  procedure 
necessarily  Involves  taking  into  consideration 
comparable  sales  in  the  area.  Although  the 
sales  prices  can  be  easily  determined,  the  de- 
tails of  the  transactions  are  usually  not 
known,  such  as  the  number  of  points  paid 
and  by  whom,  the  amount  of  the  broker's 
conrunission.  and  the  net  amount  realized  by 
the  sellers.  Consequently,  we  recognize  that 
"points"  may  get  built  into  established  rea- 
sonable value  to  some  extent. 

Veterans  may  agree  to  purchase  prices  that 
exceed  the  VA  reasonable  values  if  they  de- 
sire to  do  so  and  pay  the  excess  in  cash 
from  their  own  resources.  With  respect  t» 
sales  price,  we  recognize  that  a  knowledge- 
able seller,  kno'wing  that  the  lender  will  re- 
quire points,  will  undoubtedly  take  that  fact 
into  consideration  in  setting  his  asking  price 
We  have  no  way  of  knowing,  of  course,  all 
the  factors  that  are  considered  by  any  par- 
ticular seller  In  establishing  his  sales  price. 
The  VA  does  not  condone  or  participate  in 
the  charging  or  collecting  of  points.  The 
amount  of  points  to  be  charged  is  determined 
by  the  lender  and  the  fact  that  points  are 
actually  collected  is  governed  by  the  seller's 
willingness  to  pay  them. 

Your  interest  is  appreciated,  and  I  hope 
the  foregoing  information  will  be  helpful  to 
you.  We  will  be  pleased  to  have  a  VA  rep- 
resentative discuss  the  matter  with  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  If  he  so 
desires. 

Sincerely, 

Donald  E,  Johnson, 

Administrator. 


Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  DC,  September  26,  1969. 
Hon.  Leonor  K  Sullivan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mrs,  Sullivan:  In  further  reference 
to  your  letter  of  August  4,  1969,  a  copy  of 
which  is  enclosed,  our  staff  has  been  in  touch 
with  the  Truth  in  Lending  Staff  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
It  is  our  understanding  that  a  meeting  will 
be  held  In  the  near  future  to  resolve  the 
points  which  you  ral.sed. 

Naturally  I  shall  furnish  you  with  a  report 
on  this  matter  at  that  time. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  Rand  Dixon. 

Chairman. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  iMr. 
Broyhill)  .  which  was  eaveled  through 
before  I  could  be  recognized  to  oppose  it. 
takes  away  in  the  District  any  restraint 
against  tne  points  charged  on  VA  loans. 
I  think  this  is  uncon.scionable. 

Mr.  EURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  that  after 
this  vote  that  was  referred  to  that  was 
taken  2  years  ago  when  the  great  ma- 
.iority  of  the  House  followed  the  advice 
and  counsel  given  on  the  floor  at  that 
time,  the  national  interest  rale  on  GI 
loans  at  that  time.  I  believe,  was  6  per- 
cent. What  took  place?  On  May  7.  1968. 
the  interest  charges  w-ere  Increased  to 
6^4  percent. 

On  Januars'  24.  1969.  under  the  au- 
thority of  that  public  law.  they  were 
increased  again  up  to  7'2  percent. 

Now  we  are  being  asked  to  extend  this 
act  for  another  2  years  and  to  con- 
tinue this  type  of  authority.  I  predict 
that  if  this  authority  is  given,  these  rates 
will  go  higher  than  the  prime  rate  is 
today.  8 '2  percent. 

All  that  we  are  doing  is  encouraging 
the  bankers  of  this  countr>'  to  reach  into 
the  pockets  of  these  veterans.  I  might 
point  out  that  money  loaned  at  the  rate 
of  9  percent  doubles  itself  in  12  years. 
You  can  Imagine  a  veteran  being  called 
upon  to  pay  back  the  sum  of  $30,000  over 
a  period  of  12  years,  on  a  $15,000  mort- 
gage. We  might  be  returning  to  the  days 
of  1929  when  the  banks  of  this  country 
went  too  far.  They  kept  on  hiking  up  the 
interest  rates  and,  finally,  got  to  the 
place  where  nobodj'  could  pay  off  their 
mortgages  and  these  homes  that  were 
mortgaged  fell  back  on  the  banks  when 
the  banks  foreclosed.  We  had  a  real  panic 
in  this  country. 

The  bankers  are  not  using  good  judg- 
ment today.  They  are  not  acting  in  the 
best  interest  of  this  Nation.  The  Federal 
Reserve  has  not  exercised  the  powers  It 
had.  This  administration  has  not  exer- 
cised the  powers  it  has.  I  say  that  it  will 
be  wrong  for  this  Congress  to  give  this 
clearance  or  permission  to  act  for  an- 
other 2  years  and  allow  these  interest 
rates  to  pyramid  the  way  they  are  going 
now. 

You  will  lead  this  countr^•  down  the 
road  to  a  depression.  This  will  result  in 
the  wholesale  foreclosures  of  homes  be- 
cause veterans  will  be  unable  to  pay  the 
bank.  You  will  cause  a  condition  that 
you  will  regret. 
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But.  iinfortunately.  those  who  are 
speaking  for  this  bill  today  do  not 
look  back  at  history  and  they  do  not 
look  at  the  danger  of  Increased  Interest 
rates. 

When  the  Interest  rates  in  this  country 
on  homes  go  above  8  percent,  we  are  in  a 
really  dangerous  situation. 

I  say  that  we  will  be  very  foolish  if 
we  allow  any  Administrator  to  continue 
with  this  policy.  We  made  a  mistake  2 
years  ago.  All  right — but  let  us  not  make 
it  again. 

I  hope  that  If  there  is  any  leglsation 
passed  here  that  the  committee  will  at 
least  come  up  with  a  ceiling  on  what  that 
Interest  rate  should  be.  Otherwise,  we  are 
putting  the  veterans  Into  a  fool's  para- 
dise— trying  to  buy  a  home  and  pay  rates 
that  will  go  as  high  as  9  percent  and  9  V2 
percent  and  possibly  10  percent,  accord- 
ing to  the  whims  of  the  Administrator. 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  will  not  take 
the  5  minutes,  but  I  have  listened  In- 
tend to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  and  the  ques- 
tion that  disturbs  me  in  this  debate  is 
this — what  In  the  world  good  does  it  do  to 
provide  the  benefit  of  a  veteran's  loan  if 
the  Interest  Is  totally  unrealistic  with 
the  result  that  the  veteran  cannot  pos- 
sibly get  a  loan  anywhere  at  the  present 
rate? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  I 
would  like  him  to  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  What 
this  Nation  needs  today  is  a  strong 
usury  law  and  a  change  in  the  excess 
profits  tax  laws.  Profits  are  now  higher 
than  ever  In  the  history  of  the  coimtry. 
That  is  what  Is  needed — a  limitation  on 
the  excess  profits  of  these  bankers  who 
gouge  the  public  the  way  they  are  doing. 
Mr.  COLLIER.  In  the  meantime,  while 
we  are  getting  the  Federal  usury  law. 
which  the  gentleman  knows  we  are  never 
likely  to  get — where  do  you  suppose 
these  veterans  will  get  a  loan  to  buy  a 
home  In  the  meantime.  Or  must  he  sit 
and  wait  hoping  that  a  Federal  usury 
law  will  be  passed  ? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Why 
should  a  veteraan  get  tied  up  with  a 
mortgage  on  his  home  at  9  percent  or  9  V2 
percent? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  particular  Interest  rates  that  are 
subject  to  change  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  What 
is  that  going  to  do  to  the  veteran? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
fuse to  yield  further  to  the  gentleman. 

When  any  veteran  wants  to  buy  a 
home  after  he  returns  from  the  service 
he  shoiild  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  loan  program  that  is  available  to 
them.  But  goodness  knows  they  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  get  a  loan  at  sub- 
market  interest  rates.  So  I  ask  again, 
what  in  the  world  good  is  a  program  if 
it  cannot  provide  the  means  of  getting 
a  loan?  You  can  talk  Interest  rates  all 
you  want,  but  the  fact  is  that  you  are 
not  doing  the  veteran  any  favor  by  mak- 
ing it  impossible  for  him  to  get  the  loan 


he  needs.  Frankly,  if  you  are  willing  to 
accept  this  situation,  you  might  just  as 
weU  kill  the  Veterans'  Administration 
loan  program  completely. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  We  have  learned 
through  many  years  of  hearings  on 
housing  that  though  interest  rates  are 
high,  the  building  contractor  builds  for 
the  higher  income  family,  and  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  divert  that  money 
into  the  lower  and  moderate  income- 
family  type  of  housing.  Now  we  can  get 
the  flow  of  money  into  that  field.  The 
builder  does  not  care  for  whom  he  builds 
as  long  as  he  gets  his  profit,  and  as  long 
as  we  keep  giving  high  interest  rates,  we 
will  only  get  housing  for  those  who  can 
pay  the  higher  amounts. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  understand,  and  I 
want  to  see  the  veteran  get  the  lowest 
possible  interest  rate  available.  But  I  do 
want  him  to  be  able  to  compete  in  the 
mortgage  market  for  a  home  loan.  If  he 
is  not  permitted  to  do  so.  It  would  defeat 
the  very  purpose  of  the  program.  What 
is  being  suggested  by  the  opponents  of 
this  bill  is  equivalent  to  supporting  no 
VA  loan  program  at  all. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  shall  not  take  all  of 
my  time.  I  support  H.R.  13369  because 
it  is  necessary  if  there  is  to  be  any  vet- 
erans' housing  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  read  the  title  of 
the  bill,  it  states : 

To  extend  for  two  additional  years  the  au- 
thority to  set  Interest  rates  necessary  to 
meet  the  mortgage  market  for  guaranteed 
and  Insured  loans  to  veterans. 

The  key  words  are  "authority"  to  be 
used  only  if  "necessary." 

If  anytime  it  was  necessary,  it  is  right 
now.  I  was  in  my  home  area  last  week. 
We  have  been  plagued  by  strikes  all 
summer  long.  They  are  settled  now.  I 
talked  to  some  builders  and  they  said. 
"There  is  no  difference  now  that  the 
strike  is  settled.  There  is  no  building; 
even  after  the  strike  because  there  is  no 
money  available."  Home  construction  is 
at  a  complete  standstill.  There  is  some 
multiple  imit  building  but  not  very  much 
of  that.  It  is  all  because  there  is  no 
loan  funds  available.  Today  I  heard  the 
argument  against  this  bill  that  it  would 
saddle  veterans  with  high  interest  rates. 
The  fact  is  that  without  this  bill  there 
will  be  no  veterans  building  program. 
There  Is  no  building  going  on  now.  If 
the  Veterans'  Administrator  in  his  wis- 
dom thinks  it  is  necessary  to  set  interest 
rates  high  enough  to  meet  the  mortgage 
market  for  loans  then  he  will  act  if  in 
his  discretion  he  believes  no  move  Is  nec- 
essary then  there  will  be  no  use  of  the 
authority  granted.  Someday,  sometime 
in  the  future  interest  rates  should  level 
off  the  veteran.  When  that  time  arrives 
the  veteran  will  not  necessarily  be  sad- 
dled forever  with  the  high  rate  of  inter- 
est. He  will  have  the  opportimlty  or  priv- 
ilege to  refinance  his  loan  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest. 
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I  have  discussed  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
whether  or  not  there  were  any  wltnes.ses 
who  appeared  before  his  committee  who 
favored  the  bill.  He  has  just  assured  me 
that  all  major  veterans  organizations 
sent  representatives  to  testify  before  his 
committee  and  that  they  were  in  favor 
of  the  extension  of  the  authority  given 
to  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Administrator 
to  set  interest  rates  necessary  to  meet 
the  mortgage  market  for  2  additional 
years.  At  the  present  time  the  veterans' 
housing  program,  now  authorized, 
means  nothing.  It  is  worse  than  useless 
There  is  no  building  being  done. 

Many  areas  of  our  country  have  been 
crippled  by  strikes,  but  the  strange  fact 
is  that  there  is  no  more  building  of 
homes  proceeding  in  those  areas  which 
have  not  been  plagued  by  strikes  than 
there  are  in  those  areas  which  have  suf- 
fered from  labor  difficulties.  The  com- 
mon denominator  is  that  there  is  no 
building  loans  available,  particularly 
under  the  veterans'  guaranteed  and  In- 
sured loan  program  under  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate  one  of  the 
objections  raised  to  this  measure  is  that 
it  gives  to  one  man  the  authority  to  ad- 
just interest  rates.  Well,  of  course,  some- 
one has  to  exercise  the  authority.  This 
is  a  measure  which  calls  for  the  exercise 
of  discretion  as  to  when  the  use  of  au- 
thority should  become  necessary.  Why  is 
it  that  our  friends  who  oppose  this 
measure  seem  to  lack  confidence  in  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Administrator?  Surely 
they  should  understand  that  he  will  not 
raise  interest  any  higher  than  necessary 
to  secure  the  needed  loans  to  proceed 
with  the  veterans'  home  programs. 

Earlier  in  the  debate  one  of  our  Mem- 
bers deplored  the  fact  that  we  are  con- 
sidering this  measure  before  an  effort  can 
be  made  to  pass  a  national  usurj-  law 
to  prohibit  high  Interest  rates.  Such  an 
argument  is  without  merit  because,  if  we 
wait  until  a  ceiling  is  put  on  Interest 
rates,  we  might  wait  indefinitely.  There 
is  no  assurance  that  such  a  bill  could  be 
passed  this  year  or  next,  if  ever. 

The  opponents  suggest  that,  if  we  pass 
this  bill  today,  veterans  will  be  hurt  by 
such  high  rates  of  interest  as  SVj  or  9 
percent  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  or  at 
least  during  the  duration  of  the  loan. 
Once  again,  this  argument  is  without 
merit  because,  when  the  period  of  tight 
money  comes  to  an  end.  which  it  surely 
will  with  the  passage  of  time,  veterans 
will  avail  themselves  of  new  and  lower 
interest  rates  and  secure  new  financing, 
when  these  more  favorable  Interest  rates 
become  a  reality  in  the  future. 

This  measure  is  urgently  needed  be- 
cause, if  under  the  present  law,  the  Con- 
gress takes  no  Eiction  prior  to  October  1. 
1969 — the  maximimi  interest  rate  re- 
verts back  to  6  percent  or  the  previous 
statutory  maximiun  under  the  National 
Housing  Act.  In  view  of  the  present  tight 
money  market  conditions,  it  is  obvious 
that  lenders  would  be  unwilling  to  invest 
in  GI  loans  at  this  percentage  of  interest. 
Under  these  conditions  the  VA  guaran- 
teed program  would  come  to  a  complete 
halt  until  such  time  as  the  law  is 
amended  to  permit  lenders  to  realize  a 


satisfactory  investment  on  GI  loans. 
Veterans  would  thus  be  denied  their  loan 
benefits.  No  time  is  a  good  time  for  such  a 
thing  to  happen.  Moreover  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  entitlement  of  all 
World  War  II  veterans  ends  July  25.  1970. 

There  is  no  single  valid  reason  why  this 
bill  should  not  be  enacted.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  multiple  and  quite  suf- 
ficient reasons  why  veterans  should  not 
be  denied  their  benefits  imder  the 
veterans  loan  program,  if  we  let  the  Ad- 
ministrator establish  an  interest  rate 
which  will  not  be  in  excess  of  such  rate 
as  he  may  from  time  to  time  find  the  loan 
market  demanding.  This  extension 
should  be  approved  today. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
week  the  House  voted  to  subsidize  in- 
terest rates  on  student  loans  so  students 
could  complete  their  education.  I  am 
sure  we  are  no  less  anxious  to  achieve 
interest  rates  veterans  can  afford  in  buy- 
ing their  homes — veterans  who  have 
fought  to  preserve  the  country.  Its  edu- 
cational opportunities,  and  the  students 
who  enjoy  them. 

Many  men  will  be  returning  from  the 
battle  area  to  continue  their  lives.  They 
return  certainly  to  the  welcome  of  a 
grateful  Nation.  How  do  we  manifest  this 
^latitude?  With  9-percent  mortgages, 
which  cost  $30,000  over  a  12-year  pe- 
riod on  a  SI 5. 000  loan?  Is  that  a  wel- 
come? No;  it  will  be  cold  comfort  to  the 
American  veteran  to  learn  that  the  home 
of  his  foxhole  dreams  remains  a  dream. 
I  realize  this  bill  is  a  compromise  ar- 
rived at  in  the  Interest  of  the  veteran. 
It  is  just  that  the  veteran  cannot  afford 
that  much  interest. 

Tliere  must  be  a  better  way  to  help 
him  in  his  search  for  housing.  Among 
possible  alternatives  we  could  consider 
are  the  Home  Owners  Mortgage  Loan 
Corporation  suggestion  offered  by  Rep- 
resentatives Sullivan  and  Barrett,  and 
the  national  service  life  Insurance  in- 
vestment fund,  supported  by  Representa- 
tive Patman  which,  by  providing  direct 
loans  to  veterans,  would  prevent  them 
from  being  priced  out  of  the  housing 
market. 

We  cannot  be  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  have  done  our  best  by  the  40,000  who 
will  not  come  back.  Let  us  at  least  do  It 
for  those  who  will. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  the  previous  question. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    PATMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Patman:  On 
page  2.  line  6,  add  'the  rate  fixed  shall  not 
be  h'.gher  than   the  FHA  rate". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman 

point  of  order 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 

point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The     CHAIRMAN.     The     gentleman 

makes  his  point  too  late.  The  gentleman 

from  Texas  was  recognized. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
on  my  feet  trying  to  get  recognition. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  states 


he   was   on   his   feet   at   the   time   the 
amendment  was  read? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  have  been  on  my  feet 
for  the  last  5  minutes. 

P.^RLIAMENTART    INQriRY 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  on  the 
point  or  order. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary' inquiry*. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  The  pending  motion,  as 
I  understood,  was  to  move  the  previous 
question.  That  mction  was  made  before 
the  amendment  was  offered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  the 
previous  question  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  point 
of  order  is  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment comes  too  late.  The  committee 
amendment  has  been  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  committee 
amendment,  as  amended,  is  still  pending 
and  the  Chair  has  not  put  the  qu&stion 
thereon.  Tlie  gentleman  from  Texas  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
a  further  point  of  order,  and  I  was  on 
my  feet  when  the  gentleman  offered  his 
amendment.  His  amendment  is  not  ger- 
mane to  this  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  further  comment  on  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
made  a  point  of  order  and  the  Chair- 
man recognized  the  gentleman  for  that 
purpose.  The  Chair  ne\'er  ruled  against 
the  point  of  order  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  so  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  the  right  to  argue  for  the 
point  of  order  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  intended 
to  rule  against  the  point  of  order  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  because 
the  premise  of  his  point  of  order  was  not 
factual.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania made  the  point  of  order  on  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  committee  amendment 
to  the  bill  had  been  adopted:  had  been 
agreed  to.  but  that  question  had  never 
been  put. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  all  due  deference  to  the  Chair, 
the  Chair  did  not  say  the  point  of  or- 
der was  overruled. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  intended 
to  do  so.  Therefore,  the  Chair  now  so 
rules. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr. 
Patman)  want  to  be  heard  on  his  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
comes  right  after  line  6  on  page  2,  and 
it  says  "The  rate  fixed  shall  not  be  high- 
er than  the  FHA  rate." 

Here  is  the  reason.  Why  would  any- 
body argue  to  charge  the  veterans  more 
interest  than  any  other  people?  If  we 
argue  against  this  amendment,  that  la 
the  argument  we  are  msiklng,  that  we 


want  the  lender  to  have  the  privilege  of 
charging  veterans  more  than  they  charge 
other  people.  That  is  exactly  it.  I  cannot 
understand  why  anybody  would  be 
against  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bennett).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule  on  the  point  of 
order. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  '  Mr.  Pat- 
man)  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  gives  the  Administra- 
tor authority  to  set  the  interest  and  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
•  Mr.  Patman)  establishes  a  maximum 
interest.  The  amendment  is  germane. 
Therefore,  the  Chair  overrules  the  point 
of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pat- 
man)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
order  to  be  consistent,  we  have  already 
discriminated  against  the  veterans  in  the 
interest  rates  because  w-e  are  not  willing 
to  give  them  the  same  Federal  subsidy 
help  that  we  are  gi\1ng  to  the  rioters  on 
the  college  campuses,  although  they  are 
desttxDjlng  school  property.  We  are  giv- 
ing them  to  give  to  the  banks  a  3 -percent 
bonus  that  the  Government  pays.  So,  in 
failing  to  give  the  veterans  the  same 
treatment,  we  are  in  effect  discrimi- 
nating against  the  veterans  in  favor  of 
the  rioters  on  the  college  campuses. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  \ield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr,  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  bill,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  would  not 
permit  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
have  the  authority  to  charge  higher  than 
the  FHA  rate  of  interest.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  ad\'ise  the  House  as 
to  how  the  FHA  rate  of  interest  is  set? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  set  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
I  think  we  have  got  a  better  judgment 
from  the  people  who  are  experienced  in 
this  and  who  have  been  doing  this  over 
the  years,  and  it  is  not  only  one  person, 
but  it  involves  a  number  of  people  in 
HUD  who  advise  the  Secretary  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet.  This  is  prefer- 
able than  to  have  just  one  political  ap- 
pointee who  happens  to  be  the  head  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  who  will 
just  go  ahead  and  fix  the  rate  he  wants. 
Should  we  not  have  some  restraint  on 
one  person  under  those  circmnstances? 

Tliis  bill  attempts  to  go  off  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction,  and  go  away,  giving 
them  an  open  end.  It  will  let  them  do 
anything  they  want  to.  It  will  be  just 
one  person  who  can  do  that.  I  think 
surely  we  cannot  argue  against  this 
amendment  without  arguing  and  clam- 
oring for  the  moneylenders  to  have 
plenty  of  power  to  charge  the  veterans 
any  rate  they  want  to. 

You  do  not  want  any  rate  for  vet- 
erans. So  whenever  you  fix  it  at  the  same 
rate  as  FHA,  and  no  higher,  what  is 
fairer  than  that?  Are  you  not  willing 
for  the  veterans  to  be  protected  at  lea«t 
up  to  that  point?  That  is  all  we  are  ask- 
ing for  in  this  amendment. 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

As  I  understand  procedure  in  this  body, 
we  operate  under  a  committee  system  in 
which  the  various  committees  of  the 
House  are  vested  with  certain  responsi- 
bilities. The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, which  reported  this  measure,  is 
vested  with  the  responsibility  of  acting 
upon  veterans'  legislation. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  have 
another  committee  of  the  House  exercise 
Jurisdiction  over  the  affairs  of  veterans. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  just  seems  to  me  to  be 
an  improper  amendment.  Frankly.  It 
seems  subject  to  a  point  of  order  on  this 
ground  but  I  realize  that  it  cannot  now 
be  timely  raised.  Whether  it  is  a  valid 
ground  for  a  point  of  order  or  not.  it  is  a 
valid  basis  for  the  consideration  of  this 
House. 

The  bill,  as  I  understand  it.  provides 
that  the  only  thing  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  does  is  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  obtain  loans  for  veterans  by  say- 
ing that  the  interest  rate  shall  be  within 
the  market.  If  the  Interest  rate  proposed 
is  belbV  the  market  a  veteran  cannot  ob- 
tain a  loan.  The  Administrator  under  the 
bill  could  set  the  rate  at  3  percent,  if  the 
general  public  could  receive  loans  at  such 
a  low  rate  of  interest. 

We  are  not  in  effect  raising  the  inter- 
est rate.  We  are  just  making  it  possible 
for  veterans  to  receive  loans. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chalnnan  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  "l  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG,  In  all  the  vears  I 
have  been  here  in  the  House  I  have  never 
known  the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr. 
Teague)  to  do  anything  that  was  not 
in  the  best  interest  of  veterans.  Eveiy- 
thing  which  comes  out  of  his  committee 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  veterans.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  true  in  this  case.  I  oppose 
this  amendment. 

In  all  these  years  I  have  listened  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  '  Mr.  Patman  > 
expound  on  all  these  theories  of  inter- 
est rates,  and  so  forth,  and  I  have  never 
been  able  to  follow  him.  I  do  not  believe 
many  others  have. 

I  suggest,  in  the  interest  of  the  vet- 
erans, we  should  follow  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  i  Mr.  Teague  > .  and  vote  this 
amendment  down. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak 
out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr.  Patman). 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 
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The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  iMr.  Albert  i 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee,  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  13369*  to  ex- 
tend for  2  additional  years  the  authority 
to  set  interest  rates  necessary  to  meet  the 
mortgage  market  for  guaranteed  and  in- 
sured home  loans  to  veterans  under  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code  and  for 
other  loans,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 556.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  340.  nays  21.  not  voting  69, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  188) 
YEAS— 340 

Broyhill,  N  C. 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burleson.  Tex 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cabell 

Caffery 

CahUI 

Camp 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 
Cederbers: 
Chamberlain 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  r>el 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Carman 
Coughlln 
Cramer 
Culver 


Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

FreUnghuysen 
Frey 


bitt 


.-^bb 

Abemethy 

Adair 

.^dattis 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Andfrson, 

C<rilf. 
.Anderson.  HI 
Andrews.  Ala 
Ash  brook 
Ashley 
Asploall 
.Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BeviU 
Blester 
Bingham 
BlacSburn 
Bolaad 
Bow 
Brasoj 
Bray 
Brlnltley 
Brock 
Broolts 
Broom  field 
Brotaiian 
Brown,  Ohio 


Daniel.  Va. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis, 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

DelJenback 

Denney 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

Eilberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Flynt 


Frledel 

Fultcn.  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Galifianakls 

Gallagher 

Garnnatz 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Gialmo 

Gllt>ert 

Gonealez 

Goodling 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffln 

Grifflths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Ha  nan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Haniia 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsta 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 
Havs 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Ho2-an 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

ichord 

JacotiE 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazeii 

Kee 

Keith 

Kini? 

Kleppe 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 


Lukens 
McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McPall 

McMillan 

Macdouald, 
Mass. 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

MalUiard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mat  bias 

Mav 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Minish 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mlze 

Mlzell 

MoUohan 

Monaean 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morcan 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Murphy,  111. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

-N el  sen 

Nichols 

Nix 

O  Kara 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

OttlnL'er 

Passman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Poage 

Podcll 

Poff 

Pcllock 

Prever.  N.C 

Price,  111. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Puree  II 

Quie 

Railsback 

Randall 

R^rlck 

Rees 

Reid.  111. 

Reid.  NY. 

Re  if  el 

Rhodes 

Rieele 

Rivers 

Rjberts 

Robison 

Rodino 

NAYS — 21 


Alexander 
Annunzlo 
Blatnik 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Conyerp 

Anierson, 

Tenn 
Andrews. 

N  Dak. 
Arends 
Beall,  Md. 
Bell.  Calif. 
Blag^i 
BlantoH 
Boggs  I 
Boiling 
Bradenlas 


Farbstein 

Hicks 

Leggett 

Matsunaga 

Melcher 

Mess 

Olsen 


Rogers.  Colo. 
Rogers.  Fla 
Rooney.  NY 

R'Ooney,  Pa 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schweneel 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiuer.  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Taft 
Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

V'l  jorito 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

White 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wvatt 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwach 


Patman 
Reuss 
Rvan 
Sullivan 

Symington 
Thompson.  Ga. 
Ullman 


NOT  VOTING — 69 


Brown.  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Cellar 

Cbappell 

Clark 

Clay 

Colmer 

Corbett 

Cowger 

Cunningham 

DnddariT 

Dan:els.  N.J. 


Dawson 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Fa  seel  1 

Feighan 

Flndley 

Flood 

P'~  reman 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Green.  Oreg. 
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Halpiem 

Madden 

Schadeberg 

Hansen,  Wash 

Mann 

Scheuer 

Hawkins 

Meskill 

Smith.  Iowa 

Holifield 

Michel 

Stokes 

Howard 

Mlkva 

Teague.  Calif 

Hunt 

MUls 

Wanipler 

Klrwan 

Murphy,  NY. 

Whallev 

Kluczynski 

Obey 

Whitehurst 

Lipscomb 

O'Konskl 

Wilson. 

Lowensteln 

Pepper 

Charles  H. 

Lujan 

Powell 

Wright 

McKneally 

QuiUen 

Wylie 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr   Boggs  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Hunt. 
■    Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Holifield  ■with  Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr   Madden  with  Mr.  Quillen 

Mr  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr   Biaggi  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Charles  H  Wilson  with  Mr.  Teague  of 
California 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Goldwater.    , 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Bell  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr   Kluczynski  with  Mr.  O'Konskfi. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Whallev. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Wylle. 

-Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Zion. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Pelghan  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

.Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Califcrnla  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

.Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Obey. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Chappell. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Lowensteln  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  until  October  1, 
1971,  to  .set  interest  rates  necessarj'  to 
meet  the  mortgage  market  for  guaran- 
teed and  insured  loans  under  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  H.R.  13369. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARGES  AGAINST  GREEN  BERETS 
WITHDRAWN 

'Mr.  RIVERS  asked  and  wa^  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.  1 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  regard- 
less of  the  reason  given  for  withdraw- 


ing the  charges  against  the  Green 
Berets,  they  have  been  withdrawn. 

This  thing  should  not  have  gotten  as 
far  as  it  has  gotten.  Already  one  can 
see  clouds  gathering  over  Saigon  that 
would  have  turned  this  thing  into  a 
sideshow  that  would  have  been  im- 
equaled  since,  I  guess,  the  Billy  Mitchell 
trial,  or  even  one  in  religious  history. 

The  American  people  did  not  want 
these  young  men  tried.  I  believe  that  the 
hand  of  Providence  has  intervened,  be- 
cause too  many  tears  have  been  shed 
and  loo  many  mistakes  already  have 
been  made. 

Now.  I  am  not  going  to  deprecate  the 
efforts  of  anybody,  but  a  lot  of  people 
have  been  involved  in  this  case.  All  of 
us  have  tried  to  do  what  we  could  to  see 
that  the  bo'«'els  of  the  U.S.  Army  would 
not  be  dumped  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Saigon,  nor  the  intelligence-gathering 
agencies  of  this  Government  be  brought 
to  public  trial  in  Saigon,  nor  the  mih- 
tary  of  this  co'antry  further  degraded  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  charges 
have  been  withdrawn.  These  men  will  be 
restored  to  duty.  Their  records  will  be 
clean.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  take  it  from 
me,  we  will  see,  because  of  this  House, 
for  you  and  the  American  people,  that 
their  records  will  be  clean.  This  sort  of 
thing  must  never  happen  again. 


CHARGES  AGAINST  GREEN  BERETS 
WITHDRAWN 

I  Mr.  RODINO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  < 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  gratified  that  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Resor  has  finally  addressed  him- 
self personally  to  all  of  the  issues  in  this 
case,  including  all  of  the  mishandling 
that  has  occurred  to  date,  and  has  taken 
a  just  and  fair  position.  I  say,  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  have  stated  to  the 
Secretary  in  our  letter  of  September  9, 
that  our  national  interest  has  already 
suffered  greatly,  and  any  trial  of  these 
men  by  the  commanders  in  the  field 
would  do  even  more  irreparable  damage. 
These  dedicated  servicemen  have  been 
finally  released.  However,  nothing  can 
undo  the  suffering  experienced  by  them 
and  their  famihes.  I  pledge  to  these  men 
and  their  families  that  I,  for  one.  shall 
continue  to  do  everything  in  my  power 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  to  undo  the 
damage  that  has  been  done  in  this  case 
and  to  insure  that  never  again  will 
servicemen  be  exposed  to  the  abuses  and 
miscarriages  of  justice  that  have  charac- 
terized this  case  until  the  Secretar>-'s 
action  today. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  get  the  report  that  these  offi- 
cers are  being  released.  Captain  Brumley 
is  from  my  district  and  his  family  and 
friends  are  elated  that  these  young  sol- 
diers will  not  have  to  go  through  the 
ordeal  of  a  trial.  This  was  the  right  thing 


to  do  and  it  should  have  been  done  a  long 
time  ago.  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoDiNOi.  we  tried  to  point  this  up  to  the 
appropriate  authorities.  We  are  glad  that 
this  action  has  been  taken  not  only  in  the 
interest  of  our  constituents  but  In  the 
interest  of  the  Army  and  in  the  cause  of 
justice 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  appie- 
ciate  the  gentleman's  bringing  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  House  and  of 
the  country.  I  know  a  very  happy  father 
and  mother  in  Athens,  Ga.  They  are  glad 
to  hear  this  news,  because  their  son. 
Capt.  Budge  Williams,  was  one  of  those 
who  was  placed  imder  these  charges.  I 
am  glad.  too.  that  the  Secretary  has 
finally  yielded  to  reason  He  has  done 
that  which  we  urged  him  to  do  in  our  2- 
hour  conference  on  September  8  and  that 
which  we  repeated  in  our  letter  to  him  of 
September  9.  We  asked  him  to  take  per- 
sonal control  of  this  matter  for  the  very 
reasons  he  now  gives  for  dismissing  the 
proceedings.  The  Secretary's  action  is 
good  news  for  America. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  am  glad  to  >1eld  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  say.  also,  that  I.  too.  am  pleased 
to  hear  this  news.  The  Secretary  re- 
sponded finally  to  the  pleas  of  a  great 
number  of  Members  of  Congress.  The 
gentleman  In  the  well  of  the  House,  Mr. 
R.ODrNO    of    New    Jersey,    has    been    the 

leader  in  this  work.  I  think  it  should  be  a 
great  satisfaction  to  his  constituency 
that  his  leadership  resulted  in  a  victory 
for  justice  in  this  situation,  and  partic- 
ularly I  think  It  emphasizes  again  the 
Importance  of  civilian  control  of  the  mil- 
itary and  an  alert  Congress.  I  say  that 
because  if  it  had  not  been  for  alert  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  these  men  would  have 
been  tried. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  i  Mr.  Rodino  >  par- 
ticularly for  his  leadership.  It  has  been 
excellent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Marj-land. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mar>-land.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I,  too,  want  to  praise  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  'Mr,  Rodino i  for  his  lead- 
ership in  this  effort  in  which  we  all  were 
privileged  to  join.  I  feel  that  the  Army 
made  a  wise  decision  in  finally  dropping 
these  charges.  It  was  the  Army  that  was 
really  on  trial  and  it  would  have  been 
the  Army  which  would  have  been  con- 
victed had  it  gone  ahead  with  the  court- 
martial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  more  thing,  in  read- 
ing the  remarks  of  Secretar>-  Resor.  as 
reported  in  the  press,  I  got  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  still  insinuating  that 
the  men  were  guilty  of  something.  The 
Congress  should  call  on  the  military  au- 
thorities to  make^ure  that  these  men's 
careers  are  not  damaged.  Warrant  Offl- 
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cer  Boyle,  who  lives  in  my  district,  re- 
ceived the  soldier's  medal  for  saving 
lives.  He  is  the  kind  of  man  we  need  in 
our  Regular  Army.  I  want  to  make  sure, 
and  I  hope  that  Congress  makes  sure, 
that  these  charges  are  dropped  without 
prejudice. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  well 
pleased  when  I  learned  the  news  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  had  directed  that  the  charges 
against  the  Special  Forces  officers — the 
Green  Berets — had  been  dismissed.  This 
is,  I  think,  a  satisfactory  conclusion  to 
a  very  sorry  episode  in  the  history  of 
the  U.S.  Army. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  renew  the 
tribute  which  I  paid  last  week  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  RoDiNo)  for  his  effective  and  force- 
ful leadership  In  this  matter  In  recent 
days  '{tfid  for  the  magnificent  job  which 
he  diffTn  leading  the  special  order  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  last  week,  thoroughly 
documenting  the  case  and  developing  It. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  I  speak  for 
the  officers  concerned  and  for  their  fam- 
ilies when  I  say  that  we  deeply  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Ro- 
Dmo)  for  his  outstanding  leadership  in 
this  matter. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  also 
to  express  my  appreciation  and  admira- 
tion for  the  outstanding  leadership  af- 
forded to  this  House  and  to  this  coun- 
try in  this  matter  involving  the  Green 
Berets  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey '  Mr.  RoDiNo )  and  also  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  (Mr. 
Rivers)  and  those  others  of  my  col- 
leagues through  whose  initiative  the 
impropriety  of  these  proceedings  has 
been  dramatised. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  has  dropped  the 
charges  against  the  eight  Green  Berets. 
Earlier  this  month  I  urged  the  Secretary 
to  exercise  his  jurisdiction  over  this  case. 
I  am  glad  that  he  has  now  belatedly  seen 
the  wisdom  in  doing  so. 

I  am  happy  for  the  eight  men  Involved 
and  their  families  that  they  will  be 
spared  the  unjustified  hardship  of  going 
through  with  the  trial.  I  am  also  glad 
for  the  United  States  that  the  trial  will 
not  go  forward,  because  In  my  judgment 
our  national  interests  could  only  have 
suffered  in  the  process. 
Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  distm- 
guished  gentlewoman  from  Mlssoiiri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  my  colleague  for  bringing 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  I  join  in  expressing  my 
pleasure  at  this  decision  by  the  Secretary 


of  the  Army  and  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RodinO  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  these 


men. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman. 

Mr.  OI^SEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  in  the 
well,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  RoDiNoi,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  for  their 
persistent  efforts  in  behalf  of  these  men 
about  whom  we  speak  and  I  am  glad  to 
learn  that  justice  has  prevailed. 

I  especially  wish  to  commend  again  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  the 
special  order  that  he  conducted  last  week 
w^hlch  in  my  opinion  must  have  had  a 
real  Influence  upon  the  decision  which 
has  just  been  made  and  I  wish  to  thank 
him  personally  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  care 
to  discuss  the  details  of  this  case,  but  as  a 
member  of  the  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittee I  do  want  to  say  that  there  have 
already  been  far  too  many  errors  made 
in  this  Vietnamese  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thmk  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  took  the  proper  course,  one 
which  I  wish  had  been  taken  earlier- 
Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  RODINO.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  too  want  to 
join  others  in  commending  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Rodino)  for 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  these  men.  None 
of  these  gentlemen  are  from  my  area,  but 
the  people  in  my  district  as  near  as  I 
could  ascertain  were  outraged  that  this 
thing  went  as  far  as  it  did. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  iMr.  Rivers;  .  because  let 
us  lay  the  facts  on  the  table,  they  and 
others  forced  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  do  the  thing  which  he  should  have 
done  a  long  time  ago  and  which  he  was 
reluctant  to  do  even  as  he  did  it  today 
Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  in  express- 
ing ray  gratitude  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
New  Jersey  delegation  to  the  gentleman 
m  the  well  (Mr.  Rodino).  the  dean  of 
our  delegation,  for  his  efforts  in  this 
matter. 

It  is  very  heartening  to  hear  the  chair- 
man of  the  great  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  express  himself  as  he  did. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  we  owe  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  gentleman 
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from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)   for  his 

diligent  and  successful  efforts 
Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  for  his  efforts  and  to  also  con- 
gratulate the  Department  of  the  Army 
upon  expimging  these  charges  from  the 
record  of  the  Green  Berets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  district  resided  a 
young  officer  whose  name  is  Capt.  John 
J.  McCarthy.  Capt.  John  J.  McCarthy 
was  tried  and  convicted  back  In  1967  in 
the  Johnson  administration  on  a  set  of 
facts  almost  identical  to  those  under 
which  the  Green  Berets  were  to  be  tried 
I  have  refrained  from  bringing  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Houses  attention  at  the  re- 
quest of  Captain  McCarthy,  his  parents 
and  at  the  request  of  his  counsel.  The 
matter  is  now  under  appeal  under  the 
regular  procedure  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

But  because  of  the  events  of  today  I 
can  no  longer  remain  silent. 

I  have  studied  the  record  of  Capt.  John 
J.  McCarthy's  trial,  and  I  thoroughly  be- 
lieve that  there  is  on  the  face  of  the  rec- 
ord grounds  for  reversal.  Witnesses  who 
could  have  testified  for  him,  had  thev 
been  available  at  the  trial,  were  not 
compelled  to  attend.  There  are  other  re- 
citals of  error  which  indicate  that  Capt. 
John  J.  McCarthy  should  be  relieved  of 
serving  any  further  time  under  this  sen- 
tence. He  is  in  the  U.S.  Disciplinary  Bar- 
racks right  now.  The  court-martial,  al- 
though it  found  him  guilty  and  sentenced 
him.  did  not  sentence  him  to  be  dis- 
missed. In  fact,  he  is  a  prisoner  while 
serving  In  the  U.S.  Disciplinary  Barracks 
although  he  is  still  a  captain.  U.S.  Army. 
I  certainly  hope  Secretary  Resor  will 
do  as  I  pled  with  him  to  do  back  In  De- 
cember of  last  year,  and  review  this  case 
again  and  release  Capt.  John  J.  Mc- 
Carthy. This  young  man  is  a  fine  officer 
with  a  good  record.  He  deserves  the  same 
type  of  treatment  which  has  finally  been 
accorded  to  the  Green  Berets. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  would 
like  to  join  in  the  comments  made  by  so 
many  of  my  colleagues.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  iMr. 
Rodino  )  for  his  imceasing  efforts  on  be- 
half of  oiu-  American  servicemen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  thoroughly  look  into  this 
whole  matter  to  determine  who  has  been 
handling  the  case,  for  I  know  of  no  single 
act  within  recent  times  that  has  had 
such  an  adverse  effect  on  the  morale  of 
our  Special  Forces  and  on  the  confidence 
the  public  has  for  our  Armed  Forces  in 
general.  Although  the  charges"  have  been 
dropped  and  their  records  are  clear,  this 
sordid  mess  surely  will  continue  to  haimt 
these  eight  elite  servicemen. 

I  commend  the  action  that  has  been 
taken — from  the  Secretary  on  down— 
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but  I  can  only  say  that  it  comes  entirely 
too  late. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too 
want  to  join  in  congratulating  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Rodino)  on  his  leswJership  in  this 
matter,  and  for  his  insisting  upon  the 
full  constitutional  and  legal  rights  for 
the  men  in  our  armed  services.  I  think 
It  reflects  great  credit  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  which  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  is  a  most 
distinguished  member. 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  o<ther  Members  in  praising 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  'Mr. 
Rodino)  for  the  very  splendid  job  he  has 
done  m  this  Green  Beret  case,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  prodding  and 
the  pitchforking  upon  those  people  who 
have  the  authority  to  come  to  the  right 
decision,  and  to  have  the  courage  to  ad- 
mit cin6  announce  a  mistake. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  my  colleague  from 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Rodino) 
for  his  courageous  and  determined  spot- 
lighting of  the  problem  over  in  Vietnam. 
I  am  very,  very  pleased  by  the  decision 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Mr.  Resor, 
and  for  what  he  has  done  today.  I  think 
that  part  of  that  decision  came  about  as 
a  result  of  the  very,  very  determined  ef- 
forts of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
<Mr.  RoDrNQ)  in  the  way  that  he  gath- 
ered the  Members  of  the  Congress  to- 
gether and  obtained  the  support  of  the 
people  within  the  United  States. 

I  just  personally  hope  that  we  are  not 
going  to  stop  right  here  in  connection 
with  this  effort,  because  I  think  that  the 
conditions  imder  which  the  prisoners 
have  been  incarcerated  during  the  time 
that  they  were  held  were  a  disgrace,  and 
the  American  people  cannot  stomach 
that  sort  of  action  any  longer.  I  hop*  we 
will  continue  to  do  something  along  that 
line.  too. 

Again  I  congratulate  my  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  on  a  great  job. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
opportimity  to  tell  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  that  I  am  most  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  Green  Beret  case.  Having 
been  associated  with  a  unit  of  a  similar 
nature  in  World  War  n,  I  can  under- 
stand what  they  went  through. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman, 
and  add  my  congratulations  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  for  the  very 
valiant  fight  that  he  put  up  for  the 
constituent  from  his  district.   Captain 


Marasco.  I  think  it  is  the  proper  deci- 
sion to  make. 

People  all  too  sooti  lose  track  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  fighting  a  common  ene- 
my. If  mistakes  were  made,  then  they 
should  have  been  debated  at  the  proper 
local  jurisdiction  instead  of  by  the  meth- 
ods that  were  used. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  has  been  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing this  case  and  these  facts  to  the  sur- 
face, and  that  is  the  proper  method  and 
the  proper  legal  way.  and  the  proper 
legal  system  htus  had  its  effect. 

I  hope  that  we  will  now  once  more  go 
back  to  defending  our  Nation,  and  that 
we  will  stop  vilifying  people  who  are  only 
soldiers  in  the  name. 

I  cannot  say  too  much  for  the  gentle- 
man  from  New  Jersey  in  regard  to  this 
case,  and  to  say  that  he  has  made  a 
very  fine  fight.  I  again  congratulate  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  'Mr. 
Rodino )  for  the  tremendous  fight  that 
he  h£is  made  on  behalf  of  the  Green 
Beret  personnel  who  were  accused  in 
Vietnam.  Particularly.  It  will  be  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  tomorrow  night  when  I  speak 
to  the  wives  of  some  of  the  Green  Beret 
who  are  stationed  in  Vietnam  to  tell 
them  of  the  tremendous  efforts  of  your- 
self and  your  dogged  determination  and 
refusal  to  quit  imtll  this  matter  was 
properly  resolved.  I  certainly  congratu- 
late the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Rodino) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  bet- 
ter news  could  have  come  to  the  families 
of  the  eight  men,  six  of  whom  were  for- 
mally charged  with  the  murder  of  a  Viet- 
namese covmterspy. 

This  news  of  the  dropping  of  charges 
against  these  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  has  lifted  a  great  burden  from 
both  the  accused  and  their  families.  The 
anxiety  they  have  gone  through  cannot 
be  ascertained  in  words,  but  the  sound  of 
relief  can  probably  be  heard  all  over 
America. 

I  have  always  felt  that  there  was  an 
injustice  in  this  case  and  the  entire  han- 
dling of  It  was  miscalculated  and  in  poor 
judgment. 

In  dropping  the  charges  against  the 
Green  Berets,  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Stanley  R.  Resor  moved  in  a  fair  and  hu- 
manitarian manner.  He  should  be  com- 
mended for  taking  this  action — one 
which  removed  the  charges.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  did  not  remove  the  stigma  of 
being  accused  of  murder. 

It  is  now  the  responsibility  of  the  mili- 
tary to  take  appropriate  action  to  correct 
this  injustice  done  to  these  men.  But  the 
question  is,  "How  csm  we  erase  the 
psychological  effect  that  these  last  few 
months  had  upon  these  men  and  their 
families?" 

Tkere  is  no  doubt  that  these  men  were 
following  orders  of  their  superiors,  that 
they  lived  within  the  military  code.  Now. 
these  same  superiors  should  take  action 


to  remove  any  stigma  of  crime  from  the 
records  and  return  to  them  their  full 
rights  and  privileges  accorded  to  others 
within  the  military  structure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  dropping  charges 
against  the  Green  Berets.  I  feel  that  jus- 
tice has  been  served  In  a  case  that  should 
never  have  been,  in  the  first  instance, 
brought  against  these  men. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  this  subject. 

There  was  no  objection 


GRANTING  ADDITIONAL  TRAVEL 
AUTHORITY  TO  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsttnaga)  .  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  538  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  538 

Resolved,  That,  notwltlistandlng  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  189.  Ninety-first  Congress, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  Is  authorized 
to  send  not  more  than  seven  members  ol 
such  committee,  not  more  than  two  majority 
stalT  assistants,  and  not  more  than  one 
minority  staff  assistant  to  Addis  Ababa. 
Ethiopia,  to  attend  the  African  Highway  Con- 
Jerence  of  the  International  Road  Federa- 
tion from  October  10,  1969,  to  November  9, 
1969.  Inclusive,  and  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting an  Investigation  and  study  of  public 
works  which  would  Include  mutual  problems 
involving  rivers  and  harbors,  flood  control, 
highways,  water  pollution  and  related  sub- 
jects for  travel  In  Ethiopia,  Kenya.  Uganda. 
Tanzania,  Zanzibar.  Egypt.  Greece.  Spain, 
Italy.  Israel.  Congo,  and  England. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  employees  engaged  In 
carrying  out  their  official  duties  under  sec- 
tion'190(d)  of  title  2,  United  States  Code: 
Profided.  That  (1)  no  member  or  employee 
of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend 
local  currencies  for  subsistence  In  any  coun- 
try at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  maximum  per 
diem  rate  set  forth  In  section  50a(b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  88-633.  approved  October  7,  1964; 
(2  I  no  member  or  employee  of  said  commit- 
tee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  of 
transportation  in  excess  of  actual  transporta- 
tion costs:  (3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall 
be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
expenses  of  members  of  said  committee  or 
Its  employees  in  any  country  where  counter- 
part funds  are  available  for  this  purpose. 

Each  member  or  employee  of  said  commit- 
tee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said  com- 
mittee an  Itemized  report  showing  the  num- 
ber of  days  visited  in  each  country  where 
local  currencies  were  spent,  the  amount  of 
per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost  of  trana- 
portatlon  If  furnished  by  public  carrier,  or 
If  such  transportation  Is  furnished  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government,  the 
cost  of  such  transportation,  and  the  Identifi- 
cation of  the  agencv.  Amounts  of  per  diem 
shall  not  be  furnished  for  a  period  of  time 
In  any  country  if  per  diem  has  been  furnished 
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for  the  same  period  of  time  In  any  other 
country.  Irrespective  of  differences  In  time 
zones.  All  such  Individual  reports  shall  be 
filed  by  the  chairman  with  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  and  shall  be  ooen 
to  public  Inspection. 


I 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  genUeman  from  California  (Mr 
SiSK ) . 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
<  Mr.  Latta  » .  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  538  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  would 
authorize  not  more  than  seven  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  two 
majority  staff  assistants,  and  one  minor- 
ity staff  assistant  to  travel  to  Ethiopia 
Kenya.  Uganda,  Tanzania,  Zanzibar' 
Egypt.  Greece,  Spain,  Italy,  Israel' 
Congo,  and  England,  between  October 
10  and  November  10,  1969.  and  would 
authorize  the  use  of  counterpart  funds 
whete  available. 

Tfiey  would  attend  the  African  High- 
way Conference  of  the  International 
Road  Federation  in  Addis  Ababa  and  In 
the  various  countries  would  investigate 
and  study  public  works,  which  would 
Include  mutual  problems  involving  rivers 
and  harbors,  flood  control,  highways 
water  pollution,  and  related  subjects 

The  resolution  provides  that  per  diem 
shall  not  be  furnished  for  a  period  of 
time  in  any  country  if  it  has  been  fur- 
mshed  for  the  same  period  In  any  other 
country,  irrespective  of  differences  in 
time  zones. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  yield? 

Mr^  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
good  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there,  by  any  chance,  a 
printing  error  in  this  resolution' 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that 
there  is  none,  but  if  there  is.  let  me  say 
to  my  good  friend.  I  am  not  aware  of  it 
Mr.  GROSS.  In  addition  to  the  Afri- 
can countries  listed  for  junketing,  there 
Ghana.  Mozambique.  Zambia,  as  well 
^f  vT  ^°^"^^^^'  "^^^^^  produces  a  couple 
of  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  peanuts  a 
year  as  I  understand  it.  There  Is  also 
the  Ivory  Coast.  Nigeria,  and  Blafra 

Mr.  SISK.  If  I  correctly  understand 
the  suggestion  of  my  friend,  he  believes 
there  must  be  an  error  by  not  including 
all  the  countries  of  Africa.  Is  that  the 
point  of  his  question"' 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr^  SISK.  I  assume  there  was  some 
specific  point  in  that  omission.  Of  course 
the  Committee  on  Rules  considered  the 
resolution  as  it  was  introduced,  and  only 
those  countries  listed  were  specified 

rr^^Jy.  ^3P^  ^^^  "^'^  s°^"&  to  do  some 
roadbuildlng   In   Egypt.   Greece,   Spain 
Italy    Israel,   the  Congo,   and  England' 
Which  are  also  points  of  call  for  these 

rSh^if-  ^/^  ^^  ^°^"S  ^  do  some 
roadbuildlng  in  those  countries?  What 
In  the  end.  will  this  resolution  cost  us'' 
Mr.  SISK.  Seriously,  let  me  sav  to  my 
good  friend  from  Iowa,  as  he  very  well 
knows,    these    travel    resolutions    come 


along,  and  in  most  cases— and  I  am  cer- 
tain in  this  case — the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee seriously  feels  that  benefits  can 
be  obtained  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
committee,  the  knowledge  of  the  Con- 
gress and  for  our  country  by  visitation 
to  those  countries,  by  observing  the 
rnethods  which  they  are  using  today  in 
the  area  of  fiood  control,  highways  wa- 
ter pollution,  and  a  whole  variety  of 
things.  It  is  my  understanding  that  they 
propose,  in  addition  to  attending  the 
Afncan  Highway  Conference,  to  make 
some  studies  on  progress  in  England  and 
other  areas  and  bring  that  knowledge 
back  for  the  benefit  of  America 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  do  they  use  in 
Ethlopa  and  Zanzibar,  oxcart  roads? 
What  kind  of  roads  do  they  construct 
over  there  the  knowledge  of  which  would 
be  beneficial  to  us  in  the  matter  of  road- 
building? 

Mr^SISK.  If  I  could  suggest  to  my  good 
fnend.   surprisingly   enough,   when   we 
visit  other  parts  of  the  world— and  I  do 
not  claim  to  be  much  of  a  world  trav- 
eler—we find   that  other  countries  are 
ahead  of  us  in  some  areas,  I  am  not  say- 
mg  that  these  particular  countries  are 
On  the  other  hand.  I  would  assume  that 
If  we  do  not  go  and  obser%'e  and  find  out 
what  Is  going  on,  then  certainly  we  could 
be  missing  a  bet.  How  much  ahead  or 
how  much  behind  some  of  these  countries 
may  be  in  the  use  of  machinery,  equio- 
ment.  and  roadbuildlng  facilities  I  do  not 
know.  I  assume  that,  of  course,  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
in  wanting  to  make  this  trip 

f.^lu^^^^  ^''1  "  ^^  ^  P'-oPer  climax 
lor  the  seven  committee  members  and 
the  two  staffers  to  end  their  junket  In 
England'  Will  they  study  roadbuildlng 
or  something  else  when  they  get  there' 
T^rTJ"'  S^SK.  Of  course,  it  might  be  that 
London  might  be  the  climax.  I  do  not 
want  to  propose  anything  in  this  situa- 
\lJl\    ^"PP?^  there  may  be  some  meet- 

II  ^}^^°^-  ^  ^^y  say  to  my  friend 

.o,^-  ^^OSS.  So,  the  gentleman  would 

say  he  does  not  believe  there  has  been  a 

fZT""^  !'?'■•  ^^^*  ^^^y  d'd  not  indicate 

S,^'^'"'^  t°  take  in  a  few  more  coun- 

Parison'^S[sfri;.'"'^'"^""^'^^"'"^^P 

Mr.  SISK.  I  note  they  are  not  going  to 

Ir^t  ^^'•"".  Moscow.  Tokyo,  and  theJe 

aie  several  other  places  in  the  world  that 

tlon""^?"?'"^-  ".  '■'  "°*  ^^«t  ^^S  ^  resolu- 
tion. This  is  a  trip  for  the  purpose  of 

attending  a  meeting  and  for  visiting  cer- 
tain countries  in  that  area  of  the  world 

primarily  ^"''^  ^^  '"'""^'^  ^^"^^^  America 
my^tlme^^^'^"'  ^  '"^^^"'^  ^^^  balance  of 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
at  the  outset  that  I  agree  with  the  state- 
mente  just  made  by  my  friend  from 
California,  particularly  in  answer  to  the 
questions  raised  by  my  good  friend,  the 
genUeman  from  Iowa  ^Mr.  Gross)  I 
hasten  to  point  out  that  there  are  'l2 

I'fTSiVS  *^^'  ""'"^  ^^  ''^^**^''  '"  ^  ^^^^°^ 
Members  of  the  committee  are  going 
to  have  to  do  a  lot  of  investigating  in 
5  days  and  they  are  going  to  have  to 
keep  on  their  toes  to  cover  these  12 
countries  and  still  do  the  things  the  res- 
olution says  they  are  going  to  do  They 
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plan  to  study  mutual  problems  involv 
ing  rivers,  harbors,  flood  control  hleh 
ways,  water  pollution,  and  relate'd  sub 
jects.  Being  from  the  Lake  Erie  region 
I  hope  they  bring  back  some  very  vahf ' 
able  information  on  water  pollution  bP 
cause  we  can  use  it  in  that  area 

ge«;em°SS,"'-    '""''"■  ""'  '"« 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  does 
the  gentleman  mean  by  5  days'  Thp 
dates  for  this  junket  are  October'  lo  to 
November  9.  which  is  about  30  dav<; 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  period  the  gentlVman 
has  reference  to  is  the  travel  period,  and 
the  actual  meeting  dates  are  from  the 
20th  of  October  until  the  25th  of  6c 
tober.  which  is  only  about  5  davs  of 
meetings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Only  5  days  of  meetings' 
Mr.  LATTA.  That  is  correct 
Mr.   GROSS.    And    the   rest   will  be 
spent  how? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  presume  on  various 
other  •  related  subjects."  Quite  frankly 
I  am  not  too  enthusiastic  about  the  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
genUeman.  and  say  to  him  that  I  too 
am  not  enthusiastic  about  this  resolu- 
tion. In  fact,  I  am  against  It. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  the  genUeman  from 
Mai-yland. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  has  received  au- 
thorization over  the  years  from  this 
body  to  travel  overseas  for  studv  and  in- 
vestigation of  projects  and  problems 
within  its  jurisdiction.  It  has  as  well  at- 
tended many  international  meetings  at 
which  representatives  from  all  sections 
of  the  earth,  both  on  a  governmental  and 
private  level,  have  appeared  for  a  bene- 
ficial exchange  of  ideas. 

The  resolution  before  this  bodv  today 
authorizes  a  similar  type  of  trip  for  .sim- 
ilar purposes. 

I  believe  these  meetings  are  important 
and  necessaiy  both  from  the  viewpoint  of 
exchanges  of  ideas  which  follow  and  the 
resulting  information  that  can  be  helpful 
to  our  Nation  and  to  the  other  nations' 
representatives  with  whom  we  meet. 

I  further  feel  that  this  type  of  trip 
for  a  very  real  reason  is  helpful  to  the 
individual  Members  who  travel  to  these 
areas. 

Throughout  the  years  the  committee 
has  sent  subcommittees  to  manv  portions 
of  the  United  States  to  hold  hearmss 
on  problems  involving  legislation  affect- 
ing a  particular  area.  Throughout  the 
years  the  committee  has  alwavs,  when- 
ever the  situation  presented  itself,  sent 
a  subcommittee  out  in  time  of  disaster  in 
various  parts  of  the  countrj-.  I  see  no 
basic  difference  between  these  types  of 
trips,  which  we  all  know  are  essential  for 
the  protecUon  and  well-being  of  all  of  our 
citizens,  and  the  type  of  authorization 
before  us  today,  which  will  provide  the 
same  type  of  information  and  hopefullv 
better  develop  other  sections  of  the  world 
in  the  way  we  hopefully  do  in  this 
i^ountry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  African  Highway 


Conference  of  the  International  Road 
Federation  to  be  held  in  Addis  Ababa, 
Ethiopia,  between  October  20  and  25, 
1969.  that  organization,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  its  type,  will  present  its 
1969  Man-of-the-Year  Award  to  a  great 
and  good  friend  of  mine  and  a  distin- 
guished public  servant,  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator,  Francis  C. 
Turner. 

I  have  personally  known  Prank  Turn- 
er for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  have 
heard  him  testify  before  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  on  numerous  occasions. 
I  have  availed  myself  of  his  expertise 
to  help  solve  many  road  problems  pre- 
sented to  the  committee.  Frank  Turner 
has  given  over  40  years  of  his  life  to  the 
service  of  his  countr>'  as  a  career  em- 
ployee of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
and  today  he  properly  stands  at  the 
apex  of  his  career  as  the  leader  of  the 
Federal  highway  program  in  this  coun- 
try as  Federal  Highway  Administrator. 

Frank  Turner  is  a  graduate  of  Texas 
A.  &  M.  College  and  a  native  of  Texas.  He 
recently  received  an  honorarj'  degree 
from  his  alma  mater.  He  joined  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  In  1929  and 
served  in  various  capacities  with  this 
Bureau  including  Chief  Engineer  and 
Assistant  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tor. It  is  properly  fitting  that  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  International  Road 
Federation,  which  encompasses  most  of 
the  Nations  of  the  world  as  well  as  ma- 
jor industries  In  the  development  of  good 
highways,  shoiild  honor  Frank  Turner. 
When  the  International  Road  Federation 
honors  a  man  such  as  Frank  Turner  it 
honors  not  only  itself  but  all  those  who 
believe  that  good  roads  are  the  path 
to  good  living. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The   resolution   was   agreed   to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


JOINT  LABOR-MANAGEMENT  TRUST 
FUNDS  FOR  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND 
CHILD  CARE  CENTERS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Indiana  'Mr.  Madden).  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  555  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res    555 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  tJnlon 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4314) 
to  amend  section  302(C)  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act  of  1947  to  permit  em- 
ployer contributions  to  trust  funds  to  provide 
employees,  their  families,  and  dependents 
with  scholarships  for  study  at  educational 
institutions  or  the  establishment  of  child 
care  centers  for  preschool  and  school  age  de- 
pendents of  employees.  After  general  debate. 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 


ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendmeai  under  the  five-minute  rule 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
nmendmenls  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the 
passage  of  H  R.  4314.  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  shall  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  S.  2068, 
and  It  shall  then  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
Senate  bill  in  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  <Mr.  Sisk)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr.  Martin),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  555 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  de- 
bate for  consideration  of  H.R.  4314  re- 
.t;arding  joint  labor-management  fimds 
for  scholarships  and  child  care  centers. 
The  resolution  also  provides  that,  after 
passage  of  the  House  bill,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
S.  2068  and  it  shall  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  Senate  bill  in  the  House. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  4314  is  to  permit 
voluntary  labor-management  coopera- 
tion on  confronting  two  pressing  national 
and  family  needs:  Educational  scholar- 
ships and  child  care  centers.  The  bill 
would  contribute  to  meeting  these  needs 
without  the  appropriation  or  use  of  Fed- 
eral moneys. 

Section  302  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  prohibits  payments  by  em- 
ployers of  money  or  other  thing  of  value 
to  employee  representatives.  However, 
section  302ic»  sets  forth  six  exceptions 
to  the  general  prohibition  and  thus  per- 
mits employer  contributions  to  joint  trust 
funds  to  finance  medical  care  programs, 
retirement  pension  plans,  and  other 
specific  programs. 

Tills  bill  would  add  a  seventh  excep- 
tion to  section  302 (c  >  and  would  thereby 
validate  employer  contributions  to  joint- 
ly administered  trust  funds  established 
to  provide  educational  scholarships  for 
employees  and  their  dependents,  or  to 
provide  child  care  centers  for  depend- 
ents of  employees.  Elnactment  of  the  bill 
will  not  require  such  contributions  and 
will  not  require  the  establishment  of  such 
trust  funds.  It  would  simply  make  clear 
that  Federal  law  will  not  inhibit  volun- 
tar>-  labor-management  cooperation  in 
establishing  these  programs.  There  is  no 
apparent  public  policy  seiTed  by  inhibit- 
ing such  cooperation. 

The  bill  specifically  sets  forth  that  no 
labor  organization  or  employer  shall  be 
required  to  bargain  on  the  establishment 
of  these  trust  ftmds,  and  that  refusal  to 
do  so  shall  not  constitute  an  imfair  labor 
practice.  Establishment  of  the  jointly  ad- 
ministered funds  would  be  permissive  and 
not  a  mandatory  bargaining  subject. 

H.R.  4314  would  further  make  appli- 
cable to  these  trust  funds  the  require- 
ments that  the  detailed  basis  on  which 
payments  are  to  be  made  is  to  be  speci- 
fied in  a  written  agreement  with  the  em- 
ployer, and  that  provisions  are  made  for 


an  annual  audit  of  the  trust  funds.  It 
also  sets  forth  the  details  of  the  joint 
administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  555  in  order  that  H.R. 
4314  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  House  Res- 
olution 555  provides  for  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  debate  on  the  bill  H.R. 
4314.  This  is  a  bill  to  amend  section 
302(c)  of  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
lations Act  of  1947  to  permit  employer 
contributions  to  trust  funds  to  provide 
employees,  their  families,  and  depend- 
ents with  scholarships  for  study  at  edu- 
cational institutions  or  the  establish- 
ment of  child  care  centers  for  preschool 
and  school  age  dependents  of  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation,  as  I 
have  just  pointed  out.  provides  not  on  a 
mandator>-  basis  but  on  a  voluntarj-  ba- 
sis that  management  and  the  unions  In 
reaching  an  agreement  on  a  labor  con- 
tract may  bargain  voluntarily  on  the 
setting  up  of  these  joint  funds. 

The  legislation,  however,  specifically 
provides  that  the  funds  are  to  be  paid 
by  management.  None  are  from  the 
unions,  but  the  funds  are  paid  by  man- 
agement, by  business  Itself,  then  to  be 
jointly  administered  by  both  the  unions 
and  by  management.  This  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  one-sided  piece  of  legislation, 
another  club  in  the  hands  of  imions  In 
negotiating  with  business. 

To  keep  our  labor-management  rela- 
tionships on  an  even  keel  legislation  and 
the  laws  enacted  in  this  field  have  to 
be  kept  on  an  equal  plane.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  in  my  estimation,  the  pendu- 
lum favors  the  unions. 

This  is  another  piece  of  legislation 
which  contributes  even  further  to  the 
advantages  the  unions  would  have  in 
bargaining  with  management. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
in  this  House  Is  naive  enough  to  feel 
that  simply  because  this  legislation  does 
not  make  it  mandator}'  to  be  a  subject 
of  bargaining  it  is  only  on  a  voluntary- 
basis.  Unions  in  trying  to  negotiate  a 
new  contract  informally  or  unofficially 
can  say,  "We  want  some  settlements,  we 
want  some  funds  to  be  jointly  admin- 
istered for  scholarships  and  for  child 
care  centers,"  and  put  it  imofRclally  on 
a  mandatory  basis.  This  Is  what  has 
happened  before  in  negotiations  of  this 
type,  and  what  is  going  to  happen  again 
if  this  is  enacted  into  law.  I  do  not  doubt 
for  a  minute  that  the  House  is  going 
to  pass  this  legislation  this  afternoon. 

This  simply  gives  the  unions  them- 
selves another  club  in  their  insatiable 
desire  to  have  things  in  their  favor  and 
laws  passed  that  will  benefit  the  unions 
in  opposition  to  the  welfare  of  man- 
agement and  business  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous   question   on    the    resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
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of  the  bill  (H.R.  4314)  to  amend  section 
302(c)  of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act  of  1947  to  permit  employer  con- 
tributions to  trust  funds  to  provide  em- 
ployees, their  families,  and  dependents 
with  scholarships  for  study  at  educa- 
tional Institutions  or  the  establishment 
of  child  care  centers  for  preschool  and 
school  age  dependents  of  employees 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THK  coMMrm:z  or  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  4314,  with  Mr 
Slack  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Per- 
kins), will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  th.e  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
ASHBR,Qfyc)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  urge  approval 
of  HH.  4314.  This  is  a  simple  and  a  good 
bill.  It  amends  section  302(c)  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  to  au- 
thorize employer  contributions  to  Joint 
trust  funds  established  to  provide  educa- 
tional scholarships  for  employees  and 
their  dependents,  or  to  provide  day-care 
centers  for  dependents  of  employees.  The 
establishment  of  such  trust  funds  would 
be  entirely  voluntary,  as  the  bill  specifi- 
cally provides  that  no  employer  or  labor 
organization  would  be  required  to  bargain 
about  the  creation  of  such  funds. 
This  bill  offers  an  imaginative  ap- 
proach to  helping  meet  two  urgent  na- 
tional needs— providing  scholarships  to 
help  our  young  people  get  an  advanced 
education,  and  providing  adequate  day- 
care facilities  for  the  young  children  of 
working  mothers. 

We  all  know  that  more  must  be  done 
in  these  two  areas.  The  number  of  young 
men  and  women  who  are  able  and  who 
wish  to  attend  college  increases,  but  the 
costs  of  going  to  college  also  increase. 
More  and  more  mothers  with  young  chil- 
dren wish  to  or  must  work,  but  there  are 
not  adequate  numbers  of  child-care 
centers  to  which  they  can  entrust  their 
children. 

This  bUl,  H.R.  4314.  would  enable  la- 
bor and  management  to  agree  at  the 
bargaining  table  to  establish  joint 
trust  fimds  to  finance  scholarship 
programs  for  employees  and  their  de- 
pendents, or  to  finance  chUd  care  centers 
for  the  young  children  of  employees.  It 
would  thus  engage  the  wealth  and  en- 
ergy of  our  private  enterprise  system 
in  helping  meet  the  two  needs  of  provid- 
ing more  educational  scholarships  and 
more  day  care  centers.  It  would  help 
meet  these  needs  without  the  appropria- 
tion or  use  of  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  see  any  ob- 


jection to  HM.  4314.  By  permitting  these 
joint  funds,  we  will  enable  labor-man- 
agement cooperation  in  confronting  two 
needs    of   high    priority     These    funds 
would  not  only  advance  national  goals; 
they  would  also  directly  serve  the  in- 
terests   of    employers    and    employees. 
These  funds  will  help  working  parents 
send  their  children  to  college,  and  help 
industry  by  insuring  that  our  colleges 
continue   to   provide   the   skilled   man- 
power  it   needs.    It   wiU    help   working 
mothers  by  enabling  them  to  leave  their 
young  children  in  day  care  centers,  and 
will  thereby  help  Industry  attract  the  la- 
bor force  which  it  needs.  It  will  do  all  of 
this  through  voluntary  cooperation  be- 
tween labor  and  management. 
I  urge  speedy  approval  of  H.R.  4314 
Mr.   ASHBROOK.   Mr.   Chairman.   I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 
Mr.  Chairman,  like  my  colleagues  in 
the  committee,  I  have  no  objections  to 
the  enactment  of  this  measure.  It  would 
permit  what  is  now  forbidden  by  law: 
the  establishment  through  collective  bar- 
gaining between  an  employer  and  a  labor 
union  of  a  trust  fund  to  be  used  to  finance 
educational  scholarships  and  child-care 
centers  for  the  benefit  of  the  employer's 
employees,  their  dependents,  and  their 
children,  such  fund  to  be  jointly  admin- 
istered by  the  employer  and  the  imion 
I  have  always  been  reluctant  to  make 
exception  to  what  I  consider  a  wise  pro- 
vision of  the  law.  Areas  of  negotiation 
and  bargaining  should  not  be  unduly 
broadened.  This  is  an  area  where  I  be- 
lieve an  exception  can  and  should  be  au- 
thorized because  the  subject  matter  is 
not  a  responsibility  of  either  manage- 
ment or  union  and  does  not  impinge  on 
either's  prerogative. 

There  are  three  aspects  of  this  pro- 
posal which  commend  it  to  the  favorable 
attention  of  the  Congress: 

First.  The  collective  bargaining  must 
be  entirely  voluntary';  in  fact,  neither  the 
employer  nor  the  labor  imion  has  any 
legal  obligation  to  bargain  about,  or  even 
discuss,  a  demand  for  the  establishment 
of  such  a  fund; 

Second.  It  is  highly  desirable  that 
nongoverrmiental  institutions,  in  this 
case  private  employers  and  unions 
should  be  encouraged  to  use  private 
funds  to  aid  education.  Heretofore,  such 
aid  has  come  in  ever-increasing  volume 
from  the  Federal  Government  until  it 
has  reached  proportions  so  high  that 
many  educational  institutions  are  de- 
pendent on  it  for  their  very  survival.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  measures  such  as  the 
pending  bill  may  initiate  a  trend  away 
from  what  ultimately  may  result  in  the 
total  federalization  of  education  in  the 
United  States:  and  finally. 

Third.  I  feel  reasonably  certain,  based 
on  what  we  know  of  public  attitudes 
throughout  the  country,  that  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  type  of  aid  contemplated 
in  this  proposal  will  generally  not  be 
found  among  those  students  who  have 
taken  the  lead  iu  disrupting  many  cam- 
puses, and  in  some  cases  actually  bring- 
ing the  educational  process  to  a  com- 
plete halt. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman  I 
support  the  pending  bill. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Am  I  correct  in  assum. 
ing  that  there  are  no  Federal  funds  in- 
volved in  this  bill— that  is,  an  obligation 
upon  the  taxpayers  of  this  countn- 
either  directly  or  indirectly  ? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  right  and  that  is  why  I  tried 
to  point  out  in  my  inept  manner  the  fact 
that  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  I 
favor  this  legislation,  particularly  be- 
cause the  trend  seems  to  be  in  the  other 
direction.  As  I  pointed  out,  this  legisla- 
tion, if  enacted,  would  encourage  private 
funds  from  the  employers  and  the 
unions.  Therefore,  there  are  no  Federal 
funds  involved.  They  are  strictly  pri- 
vate funds.  It  is  strictly  a  voluntary 
situation  insofar  as  this  bill  is  concerned 
and  that  is  the  basic  reason  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  it  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  sun- 
port  this  bill.  ' 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
•Mr.  Thompson),  the  author  of  the  bill 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Chairman,  as  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee which  held  hearings  on  H  R 
4314.  I  rise  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove this  bill. 

H.R.  4314  is  identical  to  a  bill  which 
was  passed  by  voice  vote  by  the  House  in 
1968.  This  year,  once  again,  the  bill  en- 
joys broad  bipartisan  support.  H.R  4314 
was  supported  during  the  hearinRs  by 
the  APL-CIO;  the  Amalgamated  Cloth'- 
mg  Workers  of  America;  and  the  Inter- 
national Ladles'  Garment  Workers 
Union.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
through  a  statement  by  Assistant  Sec- 
retary W.  J.  Usery,  expressed  its  sup- 
port for  this  bill. 

H.R.  4314  is  a  simple  bill.  It  would 
amend  section  302  of  the  Labor-Mar - 
agement  Relations  Act  to  permit  em- 
ployer contributions  to  joint  trust  funds 
voluntarily  established  to  finance  educa- 
tional scholarships  or  day  care  centers 
for  employees  and  their  children. 

Section  302  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relatione  Act  sets  forth  a  general  pro- 
hibition en  employer  payments  to  em- 
ployee representatives;  this  prohibition 
was  intended  to  prohibit  bribery,  kiclc- 
backs,  and  other  corrupt  practices.  But 
the  Congress  never  intended  302's  pro- 
hibition to  forbid  voluntary  labor-man- 
agement cooperation  for  laudable  goals. 
Therefore,  six  specific  exceptions  to 
302's  prohibition  were  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 302(c),  permitting  employer  con- 
tributions to  joint  trust  funds  to  finance 
pension  plans,  medical  care  plans,  and 
other  programs,  H.R.  4314  would  add 
a  seventh  exception  to  302's  prohibition, 
and  would  thereby  permit  employer  con- 
tributions to  joint  funds  to  finance  edu- 
cational ."scholarships  and  day  care  cen- 
ters for  workers  and  their  families. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  length 
on  the  worth  of  these  two  goals  of  edu- 
cational scholarships  and  day  care  cen- 
ters. Higher  education  is  no  lon.ser  a 
luxury  In  our  society.  Our  society  today 
needs  ever  increasing  numbers  of  well- 
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educated  men  and  women,  but  as  the 
necessity  and  importance  of  post-high 
school  education  has  grown,  the  costs 
of  higher  education  have  risen  sharply. 
A  working  family  faces  a  harsh  financial 
burden  as  it  budgets  to  give  its  children 
the  advantage  of  higher  education. 
Even  with  the  Government  and  oth3r 
financial  aid  now  available,  many  tal- 
ented young  people  are  financially  un- 
able to  eet  the  help  they  need  to  go  to 
college.  The  relentless  rise  in  college 
costs — now  estimated  to  exceed  5  per- 
cent per  year — will  make  it  increasingly 
difficult  for  students  from  working  fam- 
ilies to  finance  a  college  education.  H.R. 
4314  would  permit  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  create  funds  for  scholarship  pro- 
prams,  and  could  make  a  higher  educa- 
tion possible  for  many  children  of  work- 
ing parents. 

The  present  shortage  of  good  day  care 
centers  presents  an  equally  compelling 
need  Testimony  received  by  the  sub- 
committee indicates  that  4.5  million  pre- 
school-age children  have  working  moth- 
ers, but  that  there  are  only  531,000 
spaces  available  in  qualified  day  care 
centers. 

This  means  that  many  mothers  who 
must  work  to  meet  family  obligations  are 
forced  to  make  unsatisfactory  child  care 
arrangements  during  the  day,  leaving 
their  children  with  neighbors,  relatives, 
or  alone.  The  opportunity  to  entrust 
their  young  children  to  good  day  care 
centers  would  undoubtedly  be  a  major 
attraction  to  employment  in  those  indus- 
tries which  rely  heavily  upon  women  for 
their  work  force.  Passage  of  H.R.  4314 
would  permit  labor-management  coop- 
eration in  financing  such  child  care 
centers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  4314  could  make 
an  importsuit  beginning  in  meeting  these 
two  needs.  It  would  permit  labor  and 
management  to  join  together  in  solving 
problems  which  are  directly  related  to 
their  mutual  and  separate  interests.  The 
employer  would  Invest  in  expanding  the 
number  of  college-trained  personnel  he 
needs  in  his  business,  and  would  be  able 
to  attract  the  working  mothers  he  may 
need. 

The  labor  organization  would  help  its 
members  finance  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  would  be  able  to  offer 
working  mothers  the  peace  of  mind 
which  comes  from  knowing  their  chil- 
dren are  well  cared  for  while  they  work. 
H.R.  4314  would  encourage  the  involve- 
ment of  our  private  sector  in  meeting 
critical  needs,  and  would  benefit  indus- 
try, labor,  employees,  their  children,  and 
the  public.  As  I  see  it.  the  only  question 
before  the  House  is  whether  section  302. 
which  was  intended  to  prevent  bribery, 
should  continue  to  inhibit  voluntary 
labor-management  cooperation  for  these 
two  goals,  given  the  safeguards  written 
Into  the  bill. 

Three  final  points  should  be  men- 
tioned. First.  H.R.  4314  does  not  contem- 
plate the  use  of  one  penny  of  Federal 
money.  It  rather  frees  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy,  industry  and  labor,  to 
cooperate  through  collective  bargaining 
to  finance  scholarship  programs  or  day 
care  centers.  Second,  the  safeguards  of 


section  302(c)  (5)  (B)  apply  to  the  fimds 
authorized  by  H.R.  4314.  These  include 
requiring  a  written  agreement  establish- 
ing the  fund,  armual  audit  of  the  fund, 
and  others.  Third,  the  bill  specifically 
provides  that  no  labor  organization  or 
employer  shall  be  required  to  bargain 
about  the  establishment  of  these  funds. 
It  would  not  require  either  management 
or  labor  to  agree  to  establish  a  fund,  and 
would  not  require  either  party  to  con- 
tribute to  a  fund.  Establishment  of  these 
funds  would  be  absolutely  voluntary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  rare  bill  which 
promises  to  benefit  working  families,  em- 
ployers, and  the  public  in  such  a  clear 
way.  We  will  take  an  important  step  for- 
ward in  meeting  major  national  and  in- 
dividual needs  if  w-e  enact  H.R.  4314.  I 
hope  we  will  take  that  step  today 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation,  I 
should  like  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey  now 
in  the  well  who  is  the  author  and  princi- 
pal sponsor  of  this  legislation.  I  also 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for 
the  handling  of  this  legislation  and  for 
the  diligent  manner  in  which  he  has  re- 
lentlessly pursued  the  enactment  of  this 
much  needed  legislation.  I  should  like  to 
also  join  my  colleagues  who  have  com- 
plimented the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  full  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
•  Mr.  Perkins  I,  who  has  added  his  con- 
siderable efforts  and  prestige  in  brinaing 
this  bill  to  the  floor  and  assisting  in  se- 
curing its  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  H.R.  4314.  I 
agree  with  those  who  have  preceded  me 
that  this  bill  is  very  straightforward.  It 
simply  makes  clear  that  section  302's 
prohibition  on  employer  contributions 
to  employee  representatives  will  not  pre- 
vent labor  and  management  from  estab- 
lishing joint  trust  funds  to  finance  edu- 
cational scholarships  or  child  care  cen- 
ters. Its  passage  would  enlist  the  wealth 
and  energy  of  our  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem in  attacking  two  problems  which  af- 
fect the  interests  not  only  of  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee,  but  the  na- 
tional Interest  as  well. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  por- 
tion of  the  bill  authorizing  child  care 
centers  financed  by  a  joint  fund.  The 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee  in- 
dicated that  10.6  million  mothers  with 
school-age  children  are  in  the  labor 
force.  Two  out  of  five  of  these  mothers 
have  children  under  age  6,  which  is  a 
total  of  4.5  million  preschool  children. 
Yet  only  531,000  day  care  center  spaces 
are  available. 

This  shortage  of  day-care  centers 
means,  in  the  words  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  W.  J.  Usery.  that — 

Chile!  care  arrangements  made  by  too  many 
mothers  are  Inadequate  If  not  poor. 

This  bill.  H.R.  4314.  would  permit  em- 
ployers and  labor  unions  to  establish 
jointly  administered  trust  funds  to  fi- 


nance child-care  centers  for  children  of 
workers  Such  centers  could  be  particu- 
larly important  in  those  industries  which 
rely  on  women  for  their  work  force — the 
apparel  and  service  industries,  to  name 
only  two.  Such  industries  might  find 
child-care  centers  a  great  advantage  in 
attracting  and  retaining  the  workers 
they  need. 

Of  course,  in  addition  to  helping  indus- 
try, good  child-care  centers  financed 
through  the  collective-bargaining  mech- 
anism would  benefit  many  women  and 
their  children.  Mothers  who  must  work 
to  meet  family  obligations  would  feel 
more  secure  knowing  their  young  chil- 
dren were  well  cared  for  And  millions 
of  American  children  would  be  assisted 
by  the  environment  and  advantages  of 
day-care  centers  operated  by  qualified 
personnel. 

In  short.  I  believe  these  centers  would 
benefit  the  indtistry,  the  mother,  and  the 
child.  In  my  judgment  there  is  no  public 
policy  served  by  continuing  to  inhibit 
labor-management  cooperation  in  creat- 
ing funds  to  finance  such  centers.  Indeed, 
the  opposite  is  true;  I  see  a  clear  public 
policy  in  permitting  such  cooperation  on 
a  voluntary  basis.  This  is  all  that  H.R. 
4314  does.  I  hope  we  will  pass  this  bill 
today. 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  'Mr.  Perkins) 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  iMr. 
Thompson)  for  bringing  this  bill  for- 
ward. I  cannot  think  of  a  bill  which  so 
clearly  advances  private  and  public  in- 
terests. The  funds  which  this  bill  would 
authorize — for  scholarships  or  for  day 
care  centers — are  very  directly  related 
to  the  employment  relationship.  A  imion 
member  who  knev.-  that  the  collective 
bargaining  process  was  enabling  his  child 
to  go  to  college,  or  financing  the  day 
care  center  to  which  her  child  was  en- 
trusted, would  not  only  have  a  heavy 
personal  burden  eased;  that  worker 
would  look  with  renewed  respect  at  his 
union  and  employer  for  agreeing  on  such 
measures,  and  would  have  his  faith  in 
our  private  enterprise  system  strength- 
ened. 

Section  302  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  prohibits  payments  by  em- 
ployers to  employee  representatives;  this 
prohibition  has  been  interpreted  to  ex- 
tend to  payments  to  joint  funds  not  spe- 
cifically excepted  in  section  302<c). 

As  I  see  it.  the  only  question  before  the 
House  is  whether  this  section  302,  which 
was  enacted  to  prevent  briberj'  and  other 
corrupt  practices,  should  continue  to  in- 
hibit the  voluntary  cooperation  for  laud- 
able ends  which  H.R.  4314  envisions. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  so 
correctly  stated,  section  302(c)  presently 
contains  six  exceptions  to  section  302's 
general  prohibition  on  employer  pay- 
ments to  employee  representatives. 
Among  these  exceptions  are  jointly  ad- 
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ministered  trust  funds  for  medical  or 
hospital  care,  for  retirement  pensions, 
and  for  other  worthy  purposes.  These 
exceptions  reflect  the  judgment  of  previ- 
ous Congresses  that  302's  prohibition 
should  be  relaxed  in  situations  where  em- 
ployer contributions  to  joint  trust  funds 
will  meet  important  needs  of  workers  and 
their  families,  provided  there  are  safe- 
guards to  prevent  abuses  by  any  party. 
H.R.  4314  would  add  a  seventh  exception 
to  302's  prohibition,  and  would  thereby 
permit  employer  contributions  to  joint 
funds  for  scholarships  or  child  care  cen- 
ters for  the  families  of  workers.  The  bill 
would  free  labor  and  management  to  pro- 
ceed with  these  trust  funds,  if  both  par- 
ties agree  to  do  so. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  can  think  of  no  rea- 
son why  section  302  should  continue  to 
Inhibit  the  kind  of  voluntary  cooperation 
Which  H.R,  4314  would  authorize.  I  would 
stress  again  that  this  bill  specifically 
provides  that  the  establishment  of  these 
funds  is  voluntary,  and  that  no  employer 
or  labor  union  can  be  required  to  bargain 
about  xheir  establishment.  The  bill  con- 
tains numerous  additional  safeguards, 
including  a  requirement  for  a  written 
trust  agreement,  and  annual  audit  of  the 
trust  fund. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  H  R 
4314. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr 
THOMPSON,  for  his  leadership  and  perse- 
verance In  bringing  this  legislation  to 
the  floor  after  the  Senate  failed  to  act 
last  year. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thaiik  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  PERKINS!  very  much,  and  to  express 
my  graUtude  to  the  gentleman  for  his 
assistance. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr  \sh- 
BRooKi,  the  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  subcommittee,  and  to  the  other 
Members  who  have  cosponsored  this 
legislation  and  cooperated  in  bringing  it 
to  the  floor  todav. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  has  consumed  6  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Ashbrook  > 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  such  tune  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr 
Dellenback  i . 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Olilo  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

H.R.  4314,  which  I  have  been  proud  to 
cosponsor  on  two  occasions,  is  highly  de- 
sirable legislation  in  both  its  purposes 
and  In  Its  means  provided  to  achieve 
these  purposes. 

I  think  that  the  bringing  of  the  bill  to 
this  point  of  action  is  a  tribute  not  only 
to  the  chalnnan  of  the  subcommittee 
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the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr 
Thompson),  but  I  think  It  is  also  a  trib- 
ute to  the  bipartisan  nature  of  the  bill  I 
certainly  appreciate  the  support  that  the 
entire  subcommittee,  and  indeed  the  en- 
tire Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
has  given  to  what  I  think  is  a  significant 
and  important  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  goal  of  this  bill 
is  to  make  additional  scholarship  funds 
available  for  the  Nation's  students    In 
tne  past  few  years,  Congress  has  consist- 
ently upheld  the  principle  that  education 
has  become  a  necessity  rather  than  a  lux- 
ury  in   our   country.   One   indication   of 
Congress'   attitude   on   this  matter  has 
been  the  substantial  appropriations  ap- 
proved for  scholarships  and  loans  to  stu- 
dents in  Institutions  of  higher  education 
Before  tl;e  end  of  this  academic  vear   the 
Office  of  Education  will  have  distributed 
close  to  half  a  billion  dollars  through  just 
the  three  major  Federal  student  aid  pro- 
grams alone. 

H.R.  4314  offers  us  the  rare  opportu- 
nity to  renew  and  strengthen  our  com- 
mitment to  student  aid  without  spending 
any  more  Federal  dollars.  Scholarships 

fJn^i^  H  %^  \  '^1"^^  °^  ^h^s  legislation 
would  be  funded  by  private  sectors  with- 
out Federal  contribution.  The  Federal 
Government's  role  would  not  go  beyond 
the  opening  of  options  to  labor  and  man- 
agement which  are  presently  closed  to 
them.  It  should  also  be  emphasized  that 
the  setting  aside  of  funds  under  this  bill 
would  be  entirely  optional  rather  than  a 
mandatory  obligation. 

Congress  has  also  recognized  the  need 
for  improved  and  expanded  day  care 
centers  as  more  and  more  mothers  join 
the  labor  market.  Yet  It  is  an  acknowl- 
edged fact  that  the  establishment  of 
these  centers  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
rapidly  growing  demand  for  them  In  its 
comprehensive  study  of  Oregon  working 
women,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  in  my  State 
reconimended  that  one  of  their  major 

BOd,iS  D6 — 

A  comprehensive  plan  to  establish  a  net- 
r^'^f^H  .  ,  '^  '^'■^  facilities  and  after-school 
>outh  shelters.  .  .  .  Such  plan  should  also 
include  a  program  to  encourage  and  to  stim- 
ulate the  setting  up  of  these  facllltlee  bv 
employers  of  working  mothers. 

In  my  opinion,  neither  the  Federal 
Government  nor  the  State  govern- 
ments—separately or  jointly— have  the 
means  at  this  time  to  meet  the  present 
great  demand  in  this  area.  H.R  4314 
would  make  It  possible  for  the  private 
sector  to  contribute  significantly  toward 
meeting  this  need.  By  passing  H.R  4314 
Congress  would  help  to  realize  the  poten- 
tial Of  this  significant  contribution 

Last  September  the  House  demon- 
strated Its  strong  support  for  this  legis- 
lation by  passing  it  with  a  voice  vote 

^n!'"  ^l^f  '^^f  •  ^  "^^^  ™y  colleagues  to 
repeat  this  action  by  passing  this  meas- 
ure, thereby  communicating  to  our  col- 
eagues  in  the  Senate  our  deep  conviction 
that  HR.  4314  should  be  acted  upon 
favorably  as  soon  as  possible 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4314  which  is  now  under 
consideration.  I  sponsored  a  bill  similar 
to  this  one  in  both  the  90th  and  this  Con- 
gress. I  believe  H.R.  4314  represents  an- 
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other  indication  of  the  maturity  of  ti,p 
collective  bargaining   process.   It   wouM 
pei-mit  voluntary  labor-management  en 
operation  in  confronting  two  pressing  nT 
tional    and    family    needs:    educational 
scholarship  and  child  care  centers   This 
bill   would  contribute  to  meeting  thesP 
needs  without  the  appropriation  of  any 
Federal   inoneys.   H.R.   4314   enlists  the 
wealtii  and  creativity  of  our  private  en 
,!'?^^^,P''^^'"  '"  l^'-o^-ding  scholarshiD. 
and  child  care  centers,  by  permitting  em 
Ployers  and  labor  organizations  to  estab- 
lish joint  trust  funds  for  these  purpose, 
through  the  collective  bargaining  proce." 
Joint    trust   funds   to  provide  educa- 
lonal  scholarships  for  employees  and 
their   dependents,   created   through   tl^e 
collective  bargaining  mechanism,  would 
help  make  higher  education  financiallv 
possible  for  many  children  of  working 
famines.  In  addition  to  meeting  these 
family   needs,   such   scholarships   would 
serve  the  national  interest  bv  permittine 
niore  young  people  to  pursue  a  higher 
education,   thereby   expanding   the  Na 
tion's  reservoir  of  intellect  and  talent 

There  is  no  question  that  the  need  for 
additional  child  care  centers  is  urgent 
and  IS  growing.  As  of  March  1966  there 
were  nearly  10  million  working  mothers 
having  about  17  million  children  who 
were  under  18  years  of  age. 

Two  out  of  five  working  mothers  had 

nh!^''®"  T"^^''  ^^^  ^-  O^  the  17  million 
children  of  working  mothers,  4.5  million 
were  under  age  6;  2  million  were  under 
^^l^;  and  2.5  million  were  ages  3  to  5 
The  number  of  facilities  to  sei-ve  these 
grooving  millions  of  children  of  working 
mothers  Is  vastly  inadequate.  Although  it 
IS  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  num- 
S!if  '^,r  esti!"«ted  that  only  about  a 
half  million  children  are  presentlv  being 
cared  for  in  licensed  day  or  child  care 
laciiities. 

Millions  of  children  are  forced  to  relv 
upon-or  suffer  from-haphazard  ar- 
rangements. At  the  worst.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  there  are  about  50,000 
children  under  age  6  who  are  left  alone 
to  care  for  themselves. 

Even  those  who  have  more  stable  babv- 
sitting  arrangements,  however,  would  be 
far  better  off  if  they  had  the  advantage 
of  proper  day  care,  including  attention 
to  their  medical,  nutritional,  educa- 
tional, as  well  as  emotional  needs 

^1^^^'V'^l^  "^'^  ^°  "°t  face  up  to  the 
needs  of  these  children,  and  of  their 
worried,  hard-working  mothers,  we  shall 
reap  an  ever-increasing  harvest  of  social 
problems. 

We  profess  to  believe  In  the  value  and 
d  piity  of  each  individual.  Yet  we  are 
allowing  millions  of  young  children  to  be 
neglected  and  reared  in  circumstances 
that  can  only  undermine  their  human 
values.  This  Is  as  unnecessary  as  it  Is 
innumane. 

Many  countries  of  the  world  have 
demonstrated  greater  concern  for  their 
future  adult  citizens  than  we.  Denmark 
in  particular,  has  been  In  the  forefront 
in  assuring  proper  day  care  for  its  chil- 
dren. Israel,  too.  has  devoted  itself  to 
the  problem  of  providing  high  quality 
and  widespread  day  care. 
Lest  some  say  that  by  providing  day 
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care  for  children  we  shall  undermine 
traditional  family  values,  I  emphasize 
that  nowhere  In  the  world  Is  the  welfare 
of  the  family  and  the  importance  of  its 
unity  more  important  than  in  these 
countries. 

Day  care  is  not  expected  to  replace 
family  care  and  parental  love.  By  fulfill- 
ing an  important  practical  need,  it  does, 
in  fact,  strengthen  the  family. 

Our  own  American  industrj-  Is  just 
awakening  to  the  po.ssibillty  that  by  co- 
operating in  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  child  care  facilities,  it  can  as- 
sure itself  of  a  more  reliable  and  pro- 
ductive work  force.  There  are  very  few 
companies  which  have  dared  to  venture 
into  the  field.  Tliis  bill,  however,  should 
stimulate  much  new  activity. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  not  re- 
quire employers  to  establish  trust  funds 
for  the  purposes  of  child  care  centers  and 
scholarships.  It  will,  however,  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4314.  This  bill  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Labor  Management 
Act  of  1947.  which  would  add  another  ex- 
emption to  the  general  prohibition 
against  employers  giving  payment  of 
anything  of  value  to  representatives  of 
employees.  The  general  prohibition  has 
specified  exemptions;  for  example  retire- 
ment pensions,  medical  care  plans,  and 
so  forth.  The  new  exemption  in  this  sec- 
tion would  enable  voluntary  labor-man- 
agement cooperation  In  establishing  joint 
trust  funds  for  education  scholarships 
and  day  care  centers. 

This  bill  Is  a  definite  contribution,  not 
only  to  the  collective  bargaining  process, 
but  also  to  the  countr>-  as  well.  By  adding 
these  exemptions,  this  bill  will  enable 
unions  and  business  to  establish  pro- 
grams, subject  to  collective  bargaining, 
that  will  provide  additional  educational 
opporttmlties  for  employees  and  their 
families,  and  will  also  assist  working 
mothers  by  providing  child  care  day 
centers.  There  is  a  need  for  expanding 
efforts  in  both  areas.  I  do  not  need  to 
point  out  that  the  costs  of  schooling  have 
increased  tremendously.  It  Is  dlfBcult  if 
not  Impossible  for  a  wage  earner  to  have 
one  child  in  college,  much  less  two  or 
three.  Hence  this  aspect  of  the  bill  could 
have  a  potential  effect  on  the  educational 
patterns  in  this  cotmtrj-. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  commit- 
tee also  specified  that  the  use  of  the  term 
"educational  Institutions"  In  the  bill  ap- 
plied to  post  secondary  educational  op- 
porttmlties. as  well  £is  for  four  year  col- 
leges and  universities.  This  clarification 
contributes  to  the  potential  utility  of  the 
exemption.  The  need  for  day  care  centers 
is  obvious.  With  the  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  working  mothers,  the  care  and 
well-being  of  their  children  is.  for  them, 
a  personal  need,  and  for  the  country,  a 
societal  need.  By  Including  day  care  cen- 
ters In  this  bill,  the  House  has  made  a 
contribution  to  alleriatlng  this  recog- 
nized need. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  reiterate  that  none  of  these  ex- 
emptions are  mandatorj.-.  The  bill  only 
permits  these  two  worthwhile  activities, 
if  they  are  a  part  of  the  collective  bar- 


gaining process.  In  so  doing,  this  bill  con- 
tributes not  only  to  the  expansion  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  but  also  potentially 
contributes  to  worthwhile  societal  needs. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HR.  4314 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 302(c)  of  the  Labor- Management  Rela- 
tions Act,  1947,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■or  (6)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(6)" 
and  by  adding  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ";  or  (7) 
with  respect  to  money  or  other  thing  of  value 
paid  by  any  employer  to  a  pooled  or  Indi- 
vidual trust  fund  established  by  such  repre- 
sentative for  the  purpose  of  I  A)  scholarships 
for  the  benefit  of  employees,  their  families, 
and  dependents  for  study  at  educational 
Institutions,  or  (B)  child  care  centers  for 
preschool  and  school  age  dependents  of  em- 
ployees: Provided,  That  no  labor  organization 
or  employer  shall  be  required  to  bargain  on 
the  establishment  of  any  such  trust  fund, 
and  refusal  to  do  so  shall  not  constitute  an 
unfair  labor  practice:  Provided  further,  That 
the  requirements  of  clause  (B)  of  the  pro- 
viso to  clause  (5)  of  this  subsection  shall 
apply  to  such  trust  funds". 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading*. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  print- 
ed In  the  Record,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments? 

There  being  no  amendments,  under 
the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  iMr.  Albert) 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Slack, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee,  having  had  imder 
consideration  the  bill  'H.R.  4;il4)  to 
amend  section  302' c»  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act  of  1947  to  permit 
employer  contributions  to  trust  funds  to 
provide  employees,  their  families,  £ind  de- 
pendents with  scholarships  for  study  at 
educational  institutions  or  the  estiblish- 
ment  of  child  care  centers  for  preschool 
and  school  age  dependents  of  employees, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  555.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 


quorum  is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  354,  nays  1,  not  voting  75, 
as  follows: 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

.^dams 

Addabbo 

A'.kien 

Alexander 

.'inderson, 

Calif. 
.Anderson.  111. 
.\ndrews.  Ala. 
Annunzlo 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ay  res 
Baring 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnik 

BogKS 

Boland 
Bow 
Brasco 
Brav 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Bvrne.  Pa. 
Cabell 
C^a  tfery 
Camp 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
C^ughlin 
Cramer 
Culver 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
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y^EAS— 354 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Oulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala 

Edwards,  La. 

EUberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshlenian 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbst«ln 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Eraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frey 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn 
Fuqua 
GallflanaklE 
Gallagher 
Gaydos 
Glalmo 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Grlffln 
Griffiths 
Gro.ss 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hasan 
Halev 
Hall 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

srhmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Havs 
Hubert 

Hechler.  W   Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Horton 
Kosmer 
Hull 

Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 


Jones.  Ala. 

Jonei  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Ka:^en 

Kee 

Keith 

Kleppe 

Koch 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Langen 

L.atta 

Le^rgott 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Lon:j.  La. 

Lon«.  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClon,- 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McIXjnald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McPall 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacOregor 
Mabon 
MalUlard 
Marsh 
Mathlas 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
MeskUI 
Miller.  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mlnl^ 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
MlzeU 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy.  111. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 

OHara 

Olsen 

ONeal.  Ga 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Pat  man 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poll 
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Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pry  or,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Rails  back 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reld,  111. 

Reld.  NY. 

Relfel 

Re  UBS 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

ROfjers.  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa 

Rosenthal 

Rostcnkowskl 

Rjth 

R.udebu.sh 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Rvan 

St  Germain 

St  Onge 


Sandman 

Satterfleld 

a«ylor 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Aru. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Siratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Symln:;ton 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  Ga 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

NAYS— 1 

Martin 


Tlernan 

Tunney 
Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

X'lgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waidle 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

White 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 
Wolff 

Wvatt 

Wvdler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablocki 

Zlon 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 75 


Anderson. 
Tenn 

Andrews. 
N  Dak. 

Arends 

Beall.  Md. 

Bell,  Calif. 

Blaggl 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brovhlll.  N.C. 

Bvrnes.  Wis. 

Cahill 

Celler 

Chapr>ell 

Clark 

Colmer 

Corbett 

Gorman 

Cowger 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Dawson 


DUgs 

Edwards.  Calif 

f^ascell 

Fei?han 

Findlev 

Flood 

Fcrd.  Gerald  R 

Foreman 

Garmatz 

Gettvs 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Green.  Greg. 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hawkins 

Hollfleld 

Howard 

King 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Lipscomb 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

McKneally 

McMillan 

Madden 


Mann 

.  Michel 

Mlkva 

Mills 

Murphy.  N.Y. 
Myers 
Obey 
O'Konski 
Pepper 
Podeli 
Pollock 
Powell 
Quiilen 
Schadeberg 
Scheuer 
Smith.  Iowa 
Smith.  N.Y. 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Teague.  Calif. 
Wampler 
Whalley 
Whitehurst 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Pord. 
Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Corbett 
Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Upscomb. 
Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Arends. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  McKneally. 
Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 
Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 
Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Plndley. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Cahill 
Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Dlggs 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Bell  of 
California. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  O'Konski 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Pelghan  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Michel 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr  Teaeue 
of  California. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Obey. 


Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Chappell. 

Mr.  Lowensteln  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr 
Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr 
Myers. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Whalley. 
Mr.   Gettys  with  Mr.  Schadeberg 
Mr.   Stuckey   with   Mr.   Broyhlll   of   North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Pollock. 
Mr.    Dawson  with.  Mr.   Podeli. 
Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Powell. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Resolution  555,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  is  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  bill.  S.  2068. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows : 

S.  2068 

An  Act  to  amend  section  302(c)  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of  1947  to 
permit  employer  contributions  to  trust  funds 
to  provide  employees,  their  families  and  de- 
pendents with  scholarships  for  study  at  edu- 
cational institutions  or  the  estebllshment  of 
chUd-care  centers  for  preschool  and  school- 
age  dependents  of  employeee. 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
302(c)  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act.  1947,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
(6)  'and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(e)  "  and 
by  adding  immediately  before  the  perl^  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  •■;  or  (7)  with 
respect  to  money  or  other  thing  of  value  paid 
by  any  employer  to  an  Individual  or  pooled 
trust  fund  eetablished  by  such  representa- 
tive for  the  purpose  of  (A)  scholarships  for 
the  benefit  of  employees,  their  families  and 
dependents  for  study  at  educational  institu- 
tions, or  (B)  child-care  centers  for  pre- 
school and  school-age  dependents  of  em- 
ployees: Provided,  That  no  labor  organiza- 
tion or  employer  shall  be  required  to  bargain 
on  the  establishment  of  any  such  trust  fund 
and  refusal  to  do  so  shall  not  constitute  an 
unfair  labor  practice:  Provided  further 
That  the  requirements  of  clause  (B)  of  the 
proviso  to  clause  (5)  of  this  subsection  shall 
apply  to  such  trust  funds". 

AMENDMENT  OFrERED  BY  MR,  PERKINS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofifer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Perkins: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  bill  S.  2068,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  4314.  as  passed  by  the 
House. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  biU  "H.R.  4314i  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


September  29,  19  eg 

siring  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  m  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  materlsi 
on  the  bill  j  ust  passed . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.    PERKINS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 


PRESIDENTIAL  TASK  FXDRCE  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
I  Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  review  and  extend  hi<;  re- 
marks, i 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  commend  President  Nixon  upon  his 
selection  of  the  Presidential  Task  Force 
on  International  Development,  which 
will  be  chaired  by  Rudolph  A.  Peterson 
president  and  chief  execuUve  officer  of 
the  Bank  of  America.  They  are  all  able 
eminent  men— specificially  including  our 
former  colleague  Tom  Curtis. 

The  President  has  directed  the  tasic 
force  to  focus  on  the  underlying  ration- 
ale of  the  U.S.  aid  effort  and  its  relation- 
ship to  overall  U.S.  foreign  policy  The 
task  force  has  been  charged  with  devel- 
oping a  new  U.S.  approach  to  aid  for  the 
1970's  for  presentation  to  him  next 
February. 

As  a  Hoosier  I  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  selection  of  Dr.  Earl  L.  Butz 
to  the  task  force.  Dr.  Butz  is  a  vice 
president  and  former  dean  of  agricul- 
ture at  Purdue  University,  Laf avette  Ind 
He  also  served  as  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  the  administration  of 
President  Eisenhower.  Dr.  Butz  is  unique- 
ly qualified  to  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution in  tljfe  important  areas  of 
agrcultural  economic  development,  food 
production,  and  technical  assistance  as 
the  task  force  considers  new  directions 
for  the  U.S.  aid  effort. 

A  list  of  the  members  of  the  task  force 
follows : 

Earl  L.  Butz— Vice  President  and  former 
Dean  of  Agriculture,  Purdue  University  La- 
fayette, Indiana. 

William  J.  Casey— Partner,  Hall,  Casev. 
Dlckler,  and  Howley,  Roslyn  Harbor  \ew 
York. 

Terrence  Cardinal  Cooke— Archbishop  of 
New  York. 

John  E.  Countryman— Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Del  Monte  Corporation,  San  Francisco 
California. 

Thomas  B.  Curtis— Vice  President  and  Gen- 
eral  Counsel,  Encyclopaedia  Brltannica,  Inc. 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Ralph  Burton  Gookln— President  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer,  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania.  ' 

WlUJam  T.  Gossett— Immediate  Past  Presi- 
dent, American  Bar  Association,  Bloomfield 
HiUs.  Michigan. 

Walter  A.  Haas,  Jr.— President  Levi  Strauss 
&  Co..  San  Francisco,  California 

Goti^frled  Haberler- Professor  of  Interna- 
tional Trade,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

William  A.  Hewitts-Chairman  of  Board 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Deere  &  Co. 
Mo.ine,  Illinois. 

Samuel  P.  Huntington— Professor  of  Gov- 
ernment, Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Edward  Mason— Professor.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Cambridge.  Massachusetts. 
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Rudolph  A.  Peterson.  Chairman — Presi- 
dent, Bank  of  America.  Piedmont,  California, 

David  Rockefeller — Chairman  of  Board. 
p,ie  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  N  A  .  New  York 
City. 

Robert  Roosa — Partner,  Brown  Brothers, 
Harriman,  Harrison.  New  York.^ 

General  Robert  Wood.  Retired — Staff  Mem- 
ber Research  Analysis  Corporation,  Stafford. 
Virginia. 


TENNIS  MATCH  SHOWS  PHYSICAL 
FITNESS  OP  MEMBERS  OF  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
physical  fitness  of  the  Members  of  the 
91st  Congress,  as  well  as  the  athletic  skill 
of  those  who  assist  our  Federal  lawmak- 
ers as  administrative  aides,  legislative 
assistants,  secretaries,  and  in  other  ca- 
pacities. 

In  an  historic  match,  sponsored  by  the 
Capitol  Hill  Tennis  Club,  played  Satur- 
day at  the  East  Potomac  Park  courts  be- 
tween a  team  composed  of  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  congressional  staff 
team,  the  final  score  stood  at  11  to  5  in 
favor  of  the  staff  players.  However,  the 
outstanding  performance  of  the  day  was 
turned  in  by  our  colleague,  Richardson 
Preyer  of  North  Carolina,  who  was  a 
three-time  winner.  In  addition  to  his  sin- 
gles victory  over  the  club's  ninnerup, 
Fred  Arner,  in  straight  sets.  Mr.  Preyer, 
teamed  with  Senator  Ernest  F.  Hol- 
LiNcs  of  South  Carolina,  downed  a  dou- 
bles combination  of  Dave  Markey  and 
Jerry  Gallegos. 

An  even  more  dramatic  match  was  the 
mixed  doubles  match  vnth  Representa- 
tive and  Mrs.  Preyer  over  the  staff  cap- 
tain. Mack  Cameron,  and  the  club's  pro- 
gram chairman,  Jan  Pamsworth.  Mrs. 
Preyer  also  won  the  only  women's  sin- 
gles match  of  the  day — winning  over 
Virginia  Leake. 

Another  surprising  success  for  the  con- 
gressional team  was  the  mixed  doubles 
victory  of  Representative  and  Mrs.  John 
Jarman  of  Oklahoma  over  a  staff  mixed 
doubles  team  composed  of  Joe  Bastien 
and  Virginia  Leake. 

A  total  of  10  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate  took  part  in 
this  tennis  match  confirming  the  grow- 
ing interest  in  tennis  in  our  Nation's 
Capital  as  well  as  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  stronger  tennis  players  among  the 
staff  who  were  successful  in  one  or  more 
of  the  matches  included:  Bob  Wager, 
Senate  Government  Operations:  Fred 
Amer,  Library  of  Congress:  Dave  Mar- 
key,  Congressman  Beall:  Jerry  Gal- 
legos. Senate  Press  Gallerj';  David 
Doane,  Senator  Jordan;  Arthur  Schiff, 
Representative  McClory;  Bob  Tonsing, 
Representative  Brotzman:  Ed  Knight,, 
Library  of  Congress:  Dick  Gentry, 
Representative  Saylor;  and  Joe  Bas- 
tien, Senator  Gurney. 

Much  credit  for  the  organizing  and 
successful  execution  of  the  match  is  due 
to  Dick  Gentry,  president  of  the  Capitol 
Hill  Tennis  Club,  as  well  as  the  program 
chairman,  Jan  Farnsworth. 


A  complete  list  of  our  colleagues  who 
participated  follows: 

Senator  Ernest  F.  Hollings,  of  South 
Carolina. 

Representative  Brock  Adams,  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Representative  Richardson  Preyer,  of 
North  Carolina  and  Mrs.  Preyer. 

Representative  Lowell  P.  Weigher, 
Jr..  of  Connecticut. 

Representative  John  Jarman,  of  Okla- 
homa and  Mrs.  Jarman. 

Representative  Robert  McClory,  of 
Illinois. 

Representative  Paul  Findley,  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Represent?  live  David  Dennis,  of  Indi- 
ana. 

Representative  Robert  Kastenmeier. 
of  Wisconsin. 

Representative  John  Conyers,  of 
Michigan. 


FREEWAYS— RAPID    RAIL    TRANSIT 

'  Mr.  NATCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  com- 
mittee is  still  of  the  opinion  that  there 
is  a  place  for  both  a  freeway  system  and 
a  rapid  rail  transit  system  in  our  Capital 
City.  We  believe  that  in  order  to  meet 
the  tremendous  day  by  day  growth  of 
traCQc  the  freeway  program  must  be  car- 
ried out  along  with  the  rapid  transit 
system. 

We  started  appropriating  fimds  for 
our  freeway  system  following  the  5-year 
study  which  was  adopted  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  1958.  We  now  have 
available  over  $200  million  which  must 
be  used  for  the  iree^'&y  system. 

In  1962  we  started  ha\lng  trouble 
over  the  freeway  system  and  this  has 
been  the  situation  up  to  July  9.  1969. 
when  I  recommended  to  the  House  that 
the  conference  report  on  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  deleting  the 
518.737,000  for  the  start  of  construction 
on  the  rapid  transit  system  be  approved. 
Following  our  refusal  to  again  approve 
construction  funds  for  rapid  transit  con- 
struction imtil  the  freeway  system  was 
started  and  underway  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Highway  Act  of  1968, 
we  have  had  certam  actions  starting  with 
the  District  of  Columbia  City  CoimcU 
vote  which  approved  a  resolution  requir- 
ing the  District  government  to  comply 
with  the  Highway  Act  of  1958.  This  was 
on  August  9,  1969. 

On  August  11,  1969,  the  Department  of 
Highways  and  Traffic  received  an  order 
from  the  Commissioner  and  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  directing  the  Highway  De- 
partment to  proceed  immediately  to  im- 
plement the  provisions  of  section  23  of 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of   1968. 

On  August  11  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives approved  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia Revenue  Act  which  contained  the 
following  provision: 

Sec.  903.  No  funds  may  be  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  under  article  VI  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947  (DC.  Code, 
sees.  47-2501a-47-2501b)  until  the  President 
of  the  tJnlted  States  has  reported  to  the 
Congress  that  (1)    the  District  of  Columbia 


government  has  begun  work  on  each  of  the 
projects  listed  In  section  23(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1968  and  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  complete  those  projects,  or 
(2i  the  District  of  Columbia  government  has 
not  begun  work  on  each  of  those  projects, 
or  made  or  carried  out  that  commitment, 
solely  because  of  a  court  injunction  Issued 
In  response  to  a  petition  filed  bv  a  person 
other  than  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any 
agency,  department,  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States 

On  August  12.  1969.  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing  letter   from   President  Nixon: 

The  White  Hoose, 
Washington.  DC,  August  12,  1969. 

Dear  Bill:  Your  diligent  efforts  through 
the  years  to  ensure  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  enjoy  a  balanced  transporta- 
tion system  are  very  much  appreciated  by  all 
cf  us  who  a.'e  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
our  Capital  City  As  you  know,  I  have  pre- 
viously expressed  my  d'eslre  that  a  fair  and  ef- 
fective settlement  of  the  issues  involved  in 
the  transportation  controversy  be  reached  to 
serve  the  interests  of  all  those  concerned — 
central  city  dwellers,  suburbanites,  shoppers, 
employees  and  visitors  It  is  my  conviction 
that  those  steps  necessary  for  a  fair  and 
effective  settlement  have  been  taken. 

The  City  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  now  voted  in  favor  of  a  resolution  to 
complete  the  requirements  of  a  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1968  Immediately  thereafter, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
directed  the  Department  of  HIghwavs  to  im- 
plement immediately  the  requirements  of  the 
Act.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  has  di- 
rected the  Federal  Highway  Administrator 
to  rescind  the  letter  of  his  predecessor  dated 
January  17.  1969.  thus  placing  these  projects 
back  into  the  Interstate  Svstem.  Further- 
more, the  Federal  Highway  Administrator  has 
been  directed  to  work  closelv  with  the  High- 
way Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  order  to  continue  work  until  completion 
of  all  projects  and  the  studv  called  for  in 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  I  trust 
that  these  actions  will  fulfill  the  criteria 
which  you  set  forth  In  your  statement  of 
August  11,  1969. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Government  is 
firmly  committed  to  completion  of  these 
projects  as  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1968  provides.  I  Join  the  District  of  Columbia 
Government  In  that  commitment,  and  I  have 
directed  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  Corporation  Counsel  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  vigorously  defend  any  lawsuits 
which  may  be  filed  to  thwart  the  continua- 
tion of  the  projects  called  for  by  the  Act. 

A  balanced  transportation  system  is  essen- 
tial for  the  proper  growth  and  development 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  hope  that  this 
evidence  of  tangible  progress  would  permit 
us  to  assure  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  your  Subcommittee  will  be 
in  a  position  to  approve  the  $18,737,000 
deleted  from  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion bill  together  with  the  $21,586,000  in  the 
Regular  Appropriation  bill  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  Fiscal  Year  1970. 

With  cordial  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 

On  August  13.  1969.  F.  C.  Turner.  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administrator,  directed  a 
letter  to  T.  F.  Airis.  Director  of  the  E>is- 
trict  of  Columbia  Department  of  High- 
ways and  Traffic,  stating  that  certain 
adjustments  had  been  made  in  the  Inter- 
state System  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  that  such  action  had  reinstated 
the  system  to  its  status  as  covered  in 
the  Interstate  System  cost  estimate  re- 
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ferred  to  in  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
Df  1968. 

On  September  18,  1969.  I  received  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Airis,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Highways  and 
TrafHc  of  the  District  of  Columbia : 
Government   of   the  District  op 
columbi.a,  dep.^rtment  of  high- 
WAYS AND  Traffic. 
Washington.  DC.  September  18,  1969. 
Hon.  William  H  Natcher. 

nhairman.  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  Room  2333,  Rayburn 
Building.  Wa.'ihington.  DC. 
"^FAR  Mr.  Natcher    On  September  17.  1969. 
the  Department  of  Highways  and  Traffic.  D.C 
received  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
Potomac    River    crossing— Interstate    Route 
266 — vicinity  of   the  Three  Sisters  Islands — 
Contract    No.    l—Substructure    River    Piers. 
Federal-Aid    Project    No.    DC.-Va.    1-266-2 
(103)1. 

A  total  of  six  bids  were  received,  ranging 
from  a  low  of  $1,152,830  to  a  high  of  $1,528.- 
480  The  low  bid.  submitted  by  the  Head 
Construction  Company.  Washington.  D.C.  is 
approximately  five  percent  above  our  office 
estirrfdfe  The  low  bidder  is  considered  com- 
peteirrand  qualified  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  contract  and.  as  a  result,  the 
contract  was  awarded  to  the  Head  Construc- 
tion Company  on  this  date,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Federal 
Highway  Administration. 

We  anticipate  that  all  necessary  contract 
documents  will  be  completely  executed  some- 
time tomorrow,  and  efforts  will  be  made  to 
have  the  contractor  commence  operations 
early  during  the  weeic  of  September  22.  1969. 
The  above  information  is  being  furnished 
In  order  that  you  and  your  Committee  may 
be  kept  abreast  of  the  progress  being  made 
by  the  District  Government  in  implementing 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1968. 

With  warmest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

T.  F.  Airis. 
Director.  Departrnent  of  Highways  and 
Traffic.  District  of  Columbia. 

On  September  18,  1969.  I  received  the 
following   letter  from   Robert   P.   Mayo, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget : 
ExECDTi\-E  Office  of  the  President, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  18,  1969. 
Hon.  William  H   Natcher, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
House  of  Representatives,   Room   H302. 
Capitol.   Washington,  DC. 
De.ar  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  to  clarify  the 
situation  with  respect  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia  appropriation   requests   for   the   pro- 
posed rapid  rail  transit  system. 

I  would  like  to  assure  you  that  the  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1970  of  the  $18.- 
737.000.  earlier  deleted  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  supplemental  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1969,  together  with  the  appropri- 
ation of  the  $21,586,000  in  the  1970  fiscal 
year  appropriation  request,  would  be  In  ac- 
cord with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  P    Mayo, 

Director. 


September  29,  1969     I     September  29,  1969 
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On  September  22,  1969.  I  received  an 
excellent  statement  from  Mr.  Airis.  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Highways 
and  Traffic,  covering  all  of  the  highway 
projects  listed  under  the  Highway  Act  of 
1968  and  the  action  the  Department  of 
Highways  and  Traffic  is  taking  at  this 
time  to  comply  with  the  resolution  of 


the  City  Council  and  the  Highway  Act  of 
1968.  This  statement  ciearly  shows  that 
the  freeway  program  is  underway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  these  acts  indicate 
clearly  that  we  are  in  complete  agree- 
ment that  freeway  construction  as  pro- 
vided under  the  Highway  Act  of  1968 
must  proceed  with  rapid  rail  transit  con- 
struction. 

I  will  now  recommend  that  the  $18.- 
737.  000  deleted  fi-om  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  together  with  the 
$21,586,000  in  the  regular  appi-opriations 
bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  fiscal 
year  1970  be  appropriated  for  rapid  rail 
transit  construction.  I  will  fuither  rec- 
ommend that  the  Federal  share  for  rapid 
transit  construction  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1969  totaling  $43,772,000  be 
released.  The  pi-ovision  concerning  this 
amount  is  contained  in  the  report  ac- 
companying the  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1969  for  the  Department  of 
Interior  and  related  agencies  and  the 
following  part  of  the  report  applies : 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment— Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority 

FEDERAL    CONTRIBtrnON 

Appropriation.  1968 

Estimate,     1969 $55,147^000 

Recommended,    1969 43,772.000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation.  1968 -f- 43,  772,  OOO 

Eetlmate.  1969 —11,375,000 
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Funds  available  under  this  appropria- 
tion item  are  to  enable  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
pay  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority,  as  part  of  the  Federal 
contribution  toward  expenses  necessary 
to  desiem.  engineer,  construct  and  equip 
a  rail  rapid  transit  system,  as  authorized 
by  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Act  of  1965.  as  amended.  Funds  included 
in  this  bill  repi-esent  two-thirds  of  the 
Federal  contribution  to  this  project,  the 
remaining  one-third  to  be  provided  by 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  committee  directs  that  this  ap- 
propriation shall  be  available  only  to  the 
extent  that  an  amount  equal  to  one-half 
the  funds  provided  by  this  appropriation 
has  been  provided  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  required  by  Public  Law  89-173. 
The  committee's  recommendation  is 
based  on  a  total  program  of  $68,763,000 
consisting  of  $8,860,000  for  engineering 
and  design:  $5,200,000  for  rights-of-way 
and  land  acquisition;  and  $54,883,000  for 
construction.  Deducting  $3,105,000  repre- 
senting that  portion  of  the  progi-am 
which  will  be  financed  from  prior  year 
funds  leaves  a  total  of  new  obligational 
authority  of  $65,658,000.  Of  this  total 
amount  $43,772,000  is  included  in  this 
bill  and  $21,886,000  would  be  for  pro- 
vision by  the  District  of  Columbia. 


REASON,  COMMONSENSE,  AND  THE 
MODERN  AIFtCRAFT  CARRIERS 

(Mr.  SATTERFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
mattei .  * 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  California 


'Mr.  HosMER).  has  just  written  an  out 
standing  article  titled,  "Reason,  Com- 
monsense.  and  the  Modern  Aircraft  Cai- 
riei-s"    which    appeai-s    in    the    Ociober 
issue  of  the  magazine  Navy,  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  lessons  of  history  and  the 
sheer  logic  of  a  strategy  which  i-ecog- 
nizes  the  effectiveness  of  our  naval  at- 
tack  carrier   forces,   the   author   biings 
into  sharp  focus  the  fallacy  of  those  who 
seek   a   leduction   in   these   forces.  Mr 
HosMER.  who  is  well  qualified  to  di.Ncass 
the    subject,    outlines    in    his    article   a 
course  for  U.S.  strategy  which  will  pro- 
vide the  gi-eatest  deterrent  to  global  con- 
fronUtions  such  as  Vietnam.  This  arti- 
cle constitutes  one  of  the  best  presenta- 
tions. I  have  seen,  of  the  logic  in  support 
of  the  effectiveness  of  naval  attack  car- 
rier forces  and  the  commonsense  con- 
clusion   that    we    should    maintain    a 
sufficient    number    of    cariiers    and   air 
wings  to  assuie  that  effectiveness.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  thi.s  arti- 
cle at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  was  no  objection  aiid  the  arti- 
cle was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the 
Record: 

Reason.  Commonsense  and  Modern  Aircraft 

Carriers 

I  By  aepresentatlve  Craig  Hosmer.  Republican 

of  California  I 

'Those  who  cannot  remember  the  past  are 
condemned  to  repeat  it." 

These  words  of  George  Santayana  in  "Rea- 
son and  Common  Sense"  are  worth  remem- 
bering during  the  debates  now  raging  and  to 
follow  on  the  President's  defense  budget  and 
national  security 

Reading  statements  of  critics  of  the  de- 
fense budget.  I  see  little  semblance  of  either 
reason  or  common  sense.  And  the  most  ar- 
dent critics  don't  seem  aware  of  their  stra- 
tegic shortcomings  or  that  thev  are  advocat- 
ing repetition  of  costly  defense  mistaices  made 
in  past  decades. 

One  of  the  major  items  under  attack  is  a 
recommended  investment  of  $377  million  dol- 
lars for  completion  of  the  second  In  a  se- 
ries of  three  modern,  nticlear  powered  air- 
craft carriers  of  the  Nimitz  class,  previously 
authorized  by  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  after  lengthy  review,  and  on  wlilch 
$133  million  already  has  been  contracted. 

The  assertions  I  have  read  which  would 
•Justify"  the  withholding  of  the.-e  funds  are. 
to    my    mind,    so    lacking    in    substance,   let 
alone  validity,  that  they  seem  scarcely  to  re- 
quire answering. 

lessons  of  history 
The  trouble  is.  iiov,;ever.  tliat  a  good  many 
American  people.  Includiug  some  in  Congress 
and  the  fourth  estate,  have  only  a  superfi- 
cial knowledge  of  the  key  strategic  role  of  air- 
craft carriers  in  controlling  the  seas  and  their 
value  to  the  counTy.  This  Is  .strange,  because 
tlie  Congress  is  charged  with  the  fimdamen- 
tal  Constitutional  responsibilities  for  na- 
tional defense,  and  the  press  should  be 
aware  of  the  lessons  of  history. 

Thejindispensable  value  of  aircraft  earners 
to  this  covnTy  in  the  past  ,30  years  ;.nd  in 
the  present,  have  not  only  been  repeatedly 
d3monstrated  but  al.<=o  thoroughly  dccu- 
mentefl.  Their  potential  v.'.lue  for  the  fore- 
seeable future  should  not  be  doubted  bv 
anyone. 

I  feci  it  is  high  time  that  the  old  cmards. 
which  assert  aircraft  carriers  are  "too  costly" 
and  "OOO  vulnerable"  be  recognized  as  only 
sloganized  oversimplifications,  and  excluded 
from  serious  defense  debates  in  the  firure. 
These  aberrations  werp  born  before  ve  built 
our  first  fleet  carriers.  They  hrve  been  resur- 
rected   too   frequently   In   the   past  and  are 


now.  once  again,  being  reasserted  with  a  ring 
of  original  momentous  discovery. 

We  have  blundered  before  because  we  have 
allowed  unsubstantiated  nonsense,  such  as 
this,  to  obscure  the  real  facts,  the  real  issues 
and  our  real  defense  needs.  The  national 
str.itegy.  if  formulated  with  fiction,  rather 
than  facts,  can  imperil  the  Republic. 

We  blundered  in  the  long  twilight  preced- 
ing World  War  II.  and  found  ourselves  with 
only  seven  carriers  all  told,  when  the  Jap- 
.inese  struck  Pearl  Harbor.  If  we  had  had 
20  modern  carriers,  which  even  Brigadier 
General  "Billy"  Mitchell  had  strongly  advo- 
cated in  the  early  1920s,  we  might  have  de- 
terred the  attack,  or  won  the  war  sooner 
with  carriers,  as  we  tild  when  we  built  suf- 
ficient such  task  forces. 

LOSS    OF     KOREAN     BASES 

When  the  Korean  War  started  we  were 
again  down  to  seven  active  modern  "attack 
carriers"  of  the  ESSEX  class  although.  Just 
a  iew  years  earlier  we  had  completed  build- 
ing 24  of  them  If  we  had  been  able  to  sta- 
tion more  than  one  in  the  Western  Pr.clfic, 
after  the  severe  defense  cuts  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  Louis  Johnson  and  the  Congress  in 
1949.  we  might  have  deterred  the  invasion 
of  .South  Korea  At  least  we  would  have  been 
better  prepared  for  what  followed— the  loss 
of  .'.11  land  air  bases  in  South  Korea;  later  a 
costly  crash  program  of  recommlsslonlng  and 
training  got  sufficient  carriers  on  the  .scene 
to  help  turn  the  tide. 

Reason  and  common  sense  tell  us.  now. 
that  North  Viet  Nam  was  also  not  deterred 
irom  invading  the  South  by  what  they  saw 
IKS  doing  to  the  readiness  of  our  armed  forces 
in  the  early  sixties.  Was  It  Just  a  coincidence 
that  the  carrier  was  under  severe  fire  by  De- 
fense Secretary  McNamara  as  Ho  Chi  Minh 
•made  his  preparations?  How  could  he  have 
conceived  that  we  would  liave  had  the  will 
and  persistence  to  build  ten  major  airfields 
and  dozens  of  smaller  ones  after  the  fact  of 
invasion?  How  could  he  anticipate  we  could 
conunlt  many  carriers  to  help  South  Viet 
Nam.  if  Mr.  McNamara  was  going  to  cut  the 
carrier  force,  as  lie  had  indicated  he  would 
like  to  do? 

Congress  and  the  press  should  recall  that 
Mr  McNamara  eventually  was  persuaded,  on 
the  basis  of  sound  studies  and  empirical  evi- 
dence, that  carriers  were  not  "too  expensive" 
not  "too  vulnerable."  as  he  had  believed.  In 
fact  he  was  Anally  convinced  that  the  effec- 
tiveness values  of  modern  nuclear  carriers 
to  spearhead  the  ofTensive  power  of  our  fleets 
Justified  the  construction  of  three  NIMITZ 
class  carriers.  That  was  In  1966  after  five 
years  of  study  and  after  five  years  of  defer- 
ring needed  carrier  replacements.  That  was 
only  three  years  ago. 

THE     cost     of     delay 

The  previous  neglect  of  carrier  forces  un- 
doubtedly cost  us  much  more  dearly  in  the 
pocketbook  than  if  we  had  actually  had  more 
in  service.  These  blunders  also  cost  us  dearly 
in  lives  and  in  wars  that  might  have  been  de- 
terred, if  we  had  demonstrated  a  proper  force 
posture  and  adequate  will  to  use  the  forces 
to  curb  the  conflicts.  In  order  to  deter,  the 
forces  in  being  and  the  will  must  be  demon- 
strable be/ore  the  conflict  starts— while  the 
situation  is  deteriorating  into  a  potential 
conflict  crisis.  Warnings,  without  the  proper 
posture  of  forces,  are  meaningless  to  a  poten- 
tial enemy.  The  warnings  must  be  credible! 

An  essential  part  of  any  country's  posture 
to  deter  aggression  has  been  the  capability 
to  bring  to  bear  sufficient  tactical  air  strength 
on  the  potential  area  of  conflict  Sufficiency 
must  be  In  numbers  and  combat  performance 
needed  to  achieve  control  of  the  aid  and  to 
fnalntain  it,  while  providing  close  support 
to  the  ground  forces  or  interdicting  the 
enemys  logistic  supply  lines.  Sufficiency  also 
includes  readiness. 


CARRIER    FORCES    ROLE 

We  have  recognized  that  an  essential  part 
of  our  force  posture  must  Include  tactical 
air. 

Because  we  are.  In  effect,  an  island  nation, 
we  have  also  recognized  that  some  of  our 
tactical  air  must  be  sea  based  in  carrier  tf.sk 
forces,  m  order  to:  d)  insure  control  of 
the  seas  and  the  air  over  the  seas;  (2|  con- 
trol of  our  sea  lines  of  communications;  (3» 
cover  our  own  .ind  friendly  warships  and  our 
merchint  fleets:  (4)  cover  and  support  am- 
phibious operations;  and,  as  we  discovered 
in  World  War  II.  i5)  to  cover  and  support 
ground  forces  in  the  land  battles,  wiien 
sufficient  air  bases  are  not  available  on  land, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  land  combat,  to  ac- 
commodate the  required  numbers  of  tactical 
aircraft.  This  is  especially  critical  when  there 
are  no  adequate  land  bases  uvailnble  within 
effective  combat  radius  of  the  ground  forces. 

We  have  h.id  too  few  alrcrall  carr.ers 
and  sei-bascd  ..ir  wings  befjre  the  i.^.si  three 
warf  and  in  other  crises. 

Apparently,  also,  we  have  had  too  few  in 
the  eyes  of  cur  enemies  before  each  of  tliosc 
wars.  The  Jap:»n3se  thought  we  had  not 
enough  to  be  a  great  risk  to  their  plans. 
It  was  apparently  obvious  to  the  North  Ko- 
reans and  Chinese  that  they  had  a  favorable 
chance  to  take  the  entire  Korean  Peninsula 
before  we  could  get  enough  land  and  sea- 
based  tactical  air  In  position  to  oppose  them. 
They  lost  the  gamble,  because  of  our  cour- 
ageous ground  forces  and.  because  we  were 
eventually  able  to  get  additional  carriers 
there  before  the  enemy  achieved  his  objec- 
tive In  the  case  of  Viet  Nam.  it  can  be  con- 
jectured. I  think  credibly,  that,  if  we  had 
been  able  to  concentrate  10  or  12  carriers, 
and  a  good  portion  of  Marine  expeditionary 
force  in  their  sea-bases,  close  to  the  Viet 
Nam  coast  (plus  a  decisive  declaration  of 
our  intentions  to  use  them  if  invasion  oc- 
curred) Ho  Chi  Minh  might  not  have  in- 
vaded South  Viet  Nam.  If  we  had  been  able 
to  do  this,  it  would  have  been  a  visible  and. 
therefore,  credible  deterrent  that  he  would 
liave  had  to  consider — and  we  might  not  have 
had  to  deploy  at  all. 

Why  do  we  always  have  to  have  another 
war  to  prove  the  carrier's  value?  Even  with 
all  the  land  air  bases  we  built  in  Thailand 
and  South  Viet  Nam  we  haven't  had  enoxigh 
Ijnd-based  tactical  air  there  and  iiave  had 
to  continue  using  two  or  three  carriers 
throughout  the  war. 

MOBILE    AIR    BASES 

The  carrier  is  not  an  untried  new  develop- 
ment, like  the  ABM.  which  merely  because  it 
is  new.  is  worthy  of  the  debate  it  has  stimu- 
lated. On  the  contrary,  the  carrier  is  one  of 
our  more  combat-tested  and  valuable  na- 
tional defense  .^ssets.  It  Is  the  one  fleet  ele- 
ment that  gives  our  Navy  superiority  over 
the  Soviet  Fleet.  For  the  carrier  air  tiding  is 
the  fleet's  best  defense  against  Soviet  cruise 
missiles.  Carriers  can  be  concentrated  to 
mass  their  total  air  strength  at  one  place  and 
then  disperse  to  cover  wider  areas.  Carrier 
task  forces  are.  therefore,  one  of  the  most 
flexible  instruments  of  our  national  power. 
They  are  mobile  air  bases,  moving  as  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  current  threat,  operating 
without  foreign  political  restrictions,  on  70 
per  cent  of  the  earth's  surface.  This  gives  us 
airfields  anywhere,  in  any  ocean,  and  along 
any  coast,  where  we  may  need  them.  Car- 
rier Ijased  aircraft  can  cover  85  percent  of 
the  land  areas  of  the  world  (600  mUe  com- 
bat radius  from  the  carrien  .  excluding  the 
U.S.  and  Soviet  Russia  Carriers  do  not  stand 
alone.  Without  carriers  we  would  stili  need 
all  the  carrier's  multi-purpose,  screening  or 
supporting  ships  that  contribute  to  fleet  bal- 
ance including  sea  control,  antiaircraft  de- 
fense,  assault   bombardment   and   fire   sup- 


port. The  Soviet  Navy  would  be  superior 
without  our  carriers. 

As  a  memt)er  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energ>-.  I  have  a  particular  apprecia- 
tion of  nuclear-powered  carriers,  such  as  the 
Nimitz  which  have  tremendous  advantages 
over  fossil-fueled  carriers.  The  Enterprise 
has  already  demonstrated  this  The  advan- 
tages of  the  nuclear  carrier  should  be  well 
known— she  can  steam  at  full  speed  for  un- 
limited distances  without  refueling,  and. 
since  she  does  not  carry  propulsion  fuel, 
there  is  more  room  In  her  hull  for  aviation 
fuel  and  other  combat  supplies.  To  mv  mJnd. 
the  advent  of  nuclear  power  makes  "the  fu- 
ture of  the  carrier  even  more  promising  and 
the  case  for  continued  construction  even 
more  compelling. 

I  have  had  It  proven  to  my  tatisfaction 
that  a  carrier,  because  of  its  mobility  and 
toughness,  is  at  least  as  survivable  in  a  gen- 
eral war  as  a  foreign  land  base,  which  is  at  a 
fixed  point — easily  targeted  by  missiles  as  well 
as  aircraft.  Likewise.  I  am  convinced  that,  in 
other  limited  kinds  of  wars,  the  carrier  Is  less 
vulnerable,  since  it  is  not  subject  to  ground 
attack  I  as  in  Viet  Nam.  where  hundreds  of 
land  based  planes  were  destroved  or  dam- 
aged by  mortars)   or  captured    (as  in  Korea) 

VtUnerability.  as  well  as  high  costs,  are 
generally  cited  In  criticism  of  the  carrier  In 
absolute  terms  without  comparison  to  alter- 
natives. All  forces  are  vulnerable  In  wartime. 
We  must  buy  the  most  survlvable  forces  we 
can. 

Everything  we  buy  for  defense,  including 
our  manpower,  is  expensive  but.  if  we  want 
adequate  defense,  we  are  obligated  to  buy  the 
best  These  days,  if  we  don't  have  the  "best, 
we  haven't  much  of  anything 

COMPARATIVE    COSTS 

Carriers  are  expensive,  but  it  is  a  delusion 
to  think  that,  because  a  carrier's  construc- 
tion costs  are  so  visible  In  the  President's 
budget  and  are  ten  times  that  of  a  one 
runway  airfield,  land-based  tactical  air  costs 
to  the  taxpayer  are  less  than  sea-based 
tactical  air.  Even  if  it  were  more  expensive 
to  have  sea-based  tactical  air  mot  true)  we 
would  still  need  lots  of  carriers  and  carrier- 
based  air  wings,  becuuse  we  dont  have  any 
choice.  We  simply  cannot  bring  enough  land- 
based  tactical  air  to  bear  on  the  areas  of 
potential  conflict  either  to  deter  the  threat 
now  existing  there,  as  in  Europe  and  Korea. 
or  to  deter  new  threats  of  aggressive  activity 
in  other  areas,  due  to  new  wars  of  national 
liberation  or  open  conflicts  between  nations. 
But  the  fact  is.  that  on  a  weapons  system 
basis,  carriers  are  not  relatively  more  ex- 
pensive. 

Each  land-based  tactical  air  wing  and  its 
basing  system  costs  about  the  same  as  a 
carrier  air  wing  and  its  basing  system.  This 
year  the  cost  is  about  S.500  million  per  wing 
in  average  annual  overall  procurement,  op- 
eration, maintenance,  direct  and  Indirect 
support  costs.  This  Is  one  of  the  hidden 
aspects  of  the  defense  budget  not  revealed 
by  comparing  large  item  and  small  Item 
procurement  costs  But  it  is  revealed  by  ex- 
amining records  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  applying  a  "board  of  directors" 
technique  for  examining  the  unit-cost  of 
production,  as  in  a  manufacturing  plant  By 
this  method,  one  avoids  the  tunnel-vision 
errors  of  comparing  only  one  piece  of  equip- 
ment with  another. 

The  aircraft  for  both  wings  perform  about 
the  same  and  have  about  the  same  combat 
effectiveness.  This  means  to  me  that  the 
relative  cost  effectiveness  of  the  two  systems 
depends  strictly  on  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  the  two  basing  systems  in  getting  enough 
aircraft  to  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

We  say  we  buy  armed  forces  to  deter  ag- 
gression. We  have  maintained  them  in  a  for- 
ward posture  for  the  same  reason 
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rOBCKS  DETKR  WAR 

What  then  Is  wrong? 

It  can't  be  the  simplistic  suggestion  I  have 
seen  in  scanning  the  news:  that  having  our 
forces  in  a  country  or  near  it  provokes  war 
That  is  clearly  specious.  Our  forces  In 
Europe  have  successfully  helped  preserve 
peace  in  that  area.  This  is  also  the  way  it 
has  worked  in  Korea,  since  the  end  of  the 
last  war  there.  Whether  It  will  continue  to 
work  there,  if  we  lose  our  foreign  air  bases  in 
Okinawa  and  Japan,  is  open  to  question.  Per- 
sonally. I  doubt  it,  unless  we  make  it  ob- 
vious that  more  sea-bases  are  covering  that 
area. 

As  I  reason  It,  we  may  have  thought  that 
we  had  about  enough  total  tactical  air  capa- 
bility through  the  years  Obviously  there 
were  times  when  we  did  not,  or  we  had  the 
wrong  kind.  The  answer  must  be  lai  it  was 
not  flexible  or  distributable  enough  geo- 
graphically (b)  the  lack  of  adequate  numbers 
of  land  bases  to  affect  the  area  of  aggression 
was  well  known  to  the  enemy  and  (c)  the 
sea-based  proportion  of  our  total  tactical 
air  strength  was  inadequate.  If  the  latter 
proportion  had  been  higher,  our  total  tactical 
air  flexibility  and  dlstrlbutabiUty  would  have 
been  greater.  It  might  then  have  been  enough 
to  deter. 

Where  we  did  have  enough  tactical  air. 
locally  or  credibly  available,  deterrence  has 
worked  in  many  instances,  e.g..  the  Quemoy 
and  Lebanon  crises.  Apparently,  when  there 
were  sufficient  carriers  available,  in  the  vi- 
cinity or  directly  at  the  scene  and  our  stated 
Intent  to  use  the  forces,  If  necessary  to  pre- 
vent further  aggression,  was  unequivocal 
we  won. 

"no  more  vietnams" 
There  are  lessons  here:  Where  the  qualii , 
of  our  posture  forces  has  been  high,  and  the 
credibility  of  our  intentions  unmistakable. 
we  have  prevented  open  conflict:  where  the 
number  of  carriers  available  made  our  tac- 
tical air  posture  adequate  to  the  threat,  de- 
terrence worked:  where  either  the  force,  or 
our  will,  has  not  been  believed  adequate  by 
the  enemy,  war  resulted. 

President  Nixon  has  said  that  this  country 
wants  "no  more  Viet  Nams."  This  Is  a  popu- 
lar theme,  but  Mr.  C.  L.  Sulzberger  of  the 
New  York  Times  wrote  recently  "since  It  Is 
already  announced  (by  the  Communists) 
that  other  'Viet  Nams'  elsewhere  are  being 
planned,  it  Is  high  time  we  studied  the  sig- 
nificance  to   ourselves   of   this   approach." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  future  holds 
many  uncertainties.  Soviet  Russia  Is  expand- 
ing into  the  Middle  East.  South  Asia  and 
Africa — their  progress  paced  by  a  rapidly 
growing  Navy  and  Merchant  Marine.  Both 
are  or  high  quality.  The  nuclear  deterrent— 
or  a  detente — does  not  foreclose  other  wars: 
it  hasn't  and  the  probabilities  are  it  won't. 
There  are  now  several  open  conflicts  in  the 
world  and  several  others  apparently  heating 
up. 

We  cannot  expect  to  be  clairvoyant  about 
which  crisis  will  demand  our  use  of  power  In 
the  future,  or  where  It  will  occur  or  what 
kind  of  conflict  It  will  be. 

Our  task,  in  protecting  our  political,  eco- 
nomic and  moral  Integrity  (our  security)  in 
the  face  of  these  uncertainties  Is,  I  believe 
to  take  coordinated  political,  economic  and 
military  steps  to  head  off  future  "Viet  Nams  " 
before  they  occur.  The  military  step  Is  to 
develop  strong  armed  forces  of  sufficient 
credible  power  and  flexibility  to  deter  pre- 
paratory or  final  military  acts  leading  to  this 
kind  of  war.  Responding  to  it.  after  It  has 
started,  is  like  jumping  into  the  fire  to  put 
It  out.  And  that  follows  the  enemy  strategy. 

President  Nixon  says— "no  more  Viet 
Nams."  I  believe  we  can  do  It.  If  we  properly 
organize  our  forward  posture  deterrent 
forces.  The  only  kind  of  war  we  want  is  the 
war  we  deter  from  happening 


TWO    NECESSARY    STEPS 

I  feel  there  are  two  Important  things  we 
must  do  to  refresh  the  forward  posture  of 
the  U.S.   for   this   kind   of   deterrence. 

(1)  We  should  establish,  where  we  don't 
have  it,  a  strong  naval  presence — at  least  on 
a  rotational  basis— in  the  strategic  areas  of 
the  world's  oceans.  This  means.  In  my  opin- 
ion, that  at  a  minimum,  we  have  strong  naval 

forces  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  with  a  couple 
of  aircraft  carriers  to  Insure  air  superiority 
over  Soviet  missile  ships,  able  to  control  the 
strategic  ocean  areas  there. 

(2)  As  our  foreign  bases  continue  to  de- 
cline, we  should  gradually  Increase  the  naval 
deterrent  presence  In  those  areas.  The  main 
problem  today  In  maintaining  a  forward 
strategy  posture  Is  the  rapid  shrinkage  In 
the  availability  of  fixed  land  bases  overseas 
In  1953  the  United  States  had  rights  to  over 
551  bases,  120  of  which  were  air  bases.  To- 
day, we  have  a  total  of  173,  Including  about 
35  air  bases.  The  curve  continues  downward 
We  need  them  for  control  of  the  air  to  pro- 
tect and  support  our  foreign-based  troops 
If  this  country  is  to  have  adequate  overseas 
air  power,  whenever  it  is  needed,  we  need  not 
only  enough  airplanes  but  an  assured  base 
structure  on  which  to  deploy  them, 

I  believe  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  we  shall 
continue  to  lose  our  oversea  bases,  whether 
through  our  own  decisions  to  reduce  perma- 
nent in-country  forward  deployments  or 
through  political  eviction. 

We  have  recently  suffered  eviction  from 
our  extensive,  carefully  constructed  base 
network  in  Prance,  which  cost  us  billions 
This  resulted  In  further  crowding  of  base  and 
support  facilities  in  Germany  and  England 
Base  rights  are  tenuous  now  in  Spain  Libya 
Japan,  Okinawa,  Philippines  and  Thailand' 
When  we  cease  combat  operations  In  South 
Viet  Nam,  we  shall  probably  abandon  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  air  bases  we  constructed 
there.  In  the  I970's.  we  could  be  reduced  to 
an  assured  foreign  base  structure  In  Europe 
With  sufficient  capacity  to  support  about  five 
tactical  air  wings  at  the  most  and  In  the 
Par  East  about  three  air  wings  at  the  most 
My  point  is  that,  short  of  an  actual  combat 
situation,  the  maximum  assured  build-up  ca- 
pacity of  the  available  land  bases  would 
total  about  seven  to  eight  air  wings  Severe 
over-crowding  of  base  conditions  would  re- 
sult. 

OVERFLIGHT  RESTRICTIONS 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  (except  at 
Panama  and  Guantanamo)  do  we  now  have 
a  tactical  air  base  In  a  foreign  country  over- 
seas. Nor  do  we  have  an  assurance  of  havine 
bases,  when  needed.  Nowhere  else  can  we 
count  on  having  bases  in  advance  of  the  need 
to  repel  actual  aggression.  But,  more  Impor- 
tant, we  can  no  longer  be  sure  of  havlne 
them  where  they  might  help  in  deterring 
an  actual  aggression  anywhere  else  In  the 
world. 

Further  complicating  our  responses  to 
crises,  by  shifting  aircraft  from  land  base 
to  land  base— even  in  areas  where  we  may 
continue  to  have  foreign  bases— is  the  in- 
creasing problem  of  overflight  rights  and  re- 
stricted operating  rights.  These  were  prob- 
lems I  tended  to  overlook  until  I  saw  all  the 
difficulties  our  Air  Force  had  in  responding 
to  the  Lebanon  crisis  a  few  years  ago  These 
serious  problems  are  getting  worse.  Increas- 

.V''»,"?;"°'^  "^  becoming  unwilling  to  per- 
mit flighte  Of  military  aircraft  acr^s  th^lr 
sovereign  territories,  or  to  permit  US  air- 
craft operating  from  bases  In  their  countries 
to  conduct  flights  to  other  countries  Only 
on  the  oceans,  does  freedom  of  overflieht 
parallel  the  freedom  of  the  seas 

AH  this  compels  careful  reorienting  to  an 
out-of-country  sea-basing  of  air  wings,  bv 
IncreaElng  the  proportion  of  tactical  air 
Wings  that  are  sea-based  to  reinforce  our 
forward  strategy.  This  In  turn  will  project 
a  much  more  convincing  image  of  a  flexible 
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deterrent  forward  posture  than  if  most  o' 
our  control-of-the-air  forces  were  based  rm 
land.  ' 

Carrier  task  forces,  on  the  other  hand 
have  convincingly  shown  an  adequate  re 
sponse  to  crises.  Sufficient  such  forces  thus 
give  world-wide  substance  to  our  forward 
strategy.  Their  response  time  is  no  problem 
and,  of  even  greater  Importance  they  can 
"respond"   before  the  crises  occur. 

Our  problem,  today,  facing  an  unstable 
future  with  the  likely  prospect  of  more  "Viet 
Nam"  type  crises,  is  that  we  do  not  now 
have  a  sufficient  proportion  of  our  tactical 
air  based  at  sea  so  as  to  deter  them  where 
they  are  likely  to  occur. 
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WE  ARE  MIXED  UP 

On  this  score,  be  it  In  terms  of  dollars 
or  readiness  we  seem  to  be  all  mixed  up  m 
the  order  in  which  we  plan  to  apply  force 
to  an  unexpected  situation  or  crisis.  When 
we  consider  areas  where  we  do  not  have 
forces  in  place,  it  appears  to  me.  our  plan- 
ning is  disorderly.  Perhaps  our  recent  pre- 
dllection  for  land  basing  in  foreign  countries 
overseas  needs  a  thorough  review.  In  the 
past  there  has  been  too  much  of  an  over- 
tone of  land-bound  strategic  thinking  rath- 
er than  strategic  maritime  thinking. 

In  any  case,  I  get  the  distinct  impression 
that  what  has  occurred,  and  what  we  are 
planning  for  in  the  event  of  a  crisis  is  a 
race  between  the  Army,  Air  Force  and  Naw- 
Marine  Corps  to  get  there  first.  Now  possi- 
bly  we  might  eventually,  in  a  given  situa- 
tion, require  all  services  to  be  there.  But  to 
plan  for  all  to  arrive  at  the  outset  is,  in  my 
humble  opinion,   disorderly. 

I  feel  we  should  again  get  our  signals 
straight.  If  we  need  a  quick  show  of  strength 
and  for  a  variety  of  other  reasons,  we  have 
Marines  And  we  have  carrier  forces  for  that 
purpose  to  provide  air  cover  and  air  support 
If  needed.  We  already  have  .such  sea-based 
forces  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  South 
China  Sea,  for  example.  When  we  consider  a 
forward  strategy  posture  for  deterrence,  these 
are  the  sea-based  forward  posture  forces 
That  is  where  they  fit  now.  and  that  Is 
where  they  should  fit  in  the  future.  Prop- 
erly postured  they  deter.  Properly  advised 
of  a  growing  tension,  they  can  draw  closer  to 
the  scene.  For  purposes  of  diplomacy,  they 
can  be  used  In  a  variety  of  ways  to  prevent 
a  new  potential  crisis  from  boiling  over  Into 
actual  conflict.  But  if  it  should  and  the  Ma- 
rines land  to  assist  they  don't  necessarily 
have  to  be  based  in  the  country  thev  are 
helping. 

Therefore,  especially  in  the  critical  initial 
stages,  that  kind  of  force  can  be  controlled 
in  an  orderly  and  positive  way,  like  tap- 
water— on  or  off— and  there  and  readv  for 
use.  This  gives  great  latitude  and  fiexiblllty 
to  our  government  in  responding  to  the  po- 
litical, military,  economic  and  psychologi- 
cal aspects  of  a  crisis.  Embarked  Marines 
and  carriers  are  our  best  crisis  force  Prop- 
erly deployed  in  strategic  ocean  forward 
areas  they  become  convincing  deterrent 
forces.  If  a  crisis  occurs  of  longer  than  tem- 
porary duration,  the  next  logical  step  Is  to 
consider  more  Marines  and  possibly  the  Ma- 
rine air  wings.  The  last  step  should  be  a 
commitment  on  the  ground  of  Army  forces 
and  Air  Force  tactical  air  wings  when  action 
clearly  will  be  prolonged. 

Quick  reaction  Army  and  Air  Force  units 
can  be  clearly  ear-marked  for  the  crisis  rein- 
forcement of  any  permanent  forces  already 
stationed  in  foreign  countries,  e.g.,  NATO, 
Korea,  but  not  for  initial  crisis  response  In 
other  places.  Because  foreign  bases  are  not 
adequate  to  support  all  the  crisis  require- 
ments for  tactical  air  even  In  those  areas,  the 
mobility  and  fiexiblllty  of  our  fleets  become 
mandatory  in  meeting  fast  developing 
threats.  By  getting  the  signals  straightened 
out  and  orderly  planning  restored,  considera- 


ble savings  in  research  and  development  will 
accrue,  even  with  an  increase  in  maritime 
R  and  D. 

The  subject  of  savings  brings  up  an  in- 
teresting point.  In  the  studies  I  have  seen, 
the  kind  of  quick  response  tactical  air  de- 
ployment capability  the  Air  Force  needs  for 
just  one  air  wing  would  cost  about  three  to 
four  times  as  much  as  buying  and  tending 
an  aircraft  carrier  with  Its  air  wing  to  the 
same  crisis  area  And  this  is  Just  the  mo- 
bility costs,  not  the  costs  of  ferrying  the  land 
based  tactical  aircraft  to  the  scene,  not  the 
costs  for  base  rights  or  any  others.  The  higher 
co.sts  are  due  to  the  fact  that  such  a  quick- 
response  would  require  assigned  airlift  which 
must  be  charged  to  that  response  capability. 

If  these  costs  were  looked  at  from  the 
standpoint  of  mobility  readiness  for  ten  years 
'.u  respond  to  Just  that  one  crisis,  the  cost 
of  a  Nimitz-class  carrier  and  Its  ten  year 
upcratlng  expenses  would  be  over  $900  mil- 
lion; the  similar  mobility  costs  Just  for  new 
airlift  aircraft  necessary  to  deliver  all  of 
one  Air  Force  tactical  air  wing's  required 
operation  and  maintenance  supplies  to  the 
same  place  (9,000  miles  away  within  15  days) 
would  be  over  $3  billion. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  we  cease  and  desist 
m  ;he  improvements  now  underway  to  de- 
crease reaction  time  in  deploying  Army  forces 
and  tactical  air  units.  But  I  believe  that 
those  assets  should  be  dedicated  primarily 
to  increase  our  response  time  In  reinforcing 
our  permanently  deployed  forces  at  assured 
bit-sps  in  Europe  or  in  South  Korea  (or  wher- 
ever I . 

PROPORTION  OF  AIR   WINGS 

We  now  have  in  our  Navy  and  Air  Force  a 
total  equivalent  of  40  tactical  air  wings  Slx- 
.leen  are  allocated  to  the  Navy  and  24  to  the 
Air  Force.  I  think  that,  for  the  time  being, 
we  should  consider  that  total  number  fairly 
firm,  in  view  of  the  threats  as  I  understand 
them,  even  post- Viet  Nam 

But,  on  the  basis  of  present  world  real- 
ities, shouldn't  we  change  that  proportion? 
Since  70  per  cent  of  the  world  is  ocean, 
carrier-based  air  wings  can  cover  85  per  cent 
of  the  land  area  of  the  world  ( excluding  the 
United  States  and  the  USSR)  while  the  land- 
based  wings  can  now  cover  only  20  per  cent 
from  the  land-fixed  bases.  Soviet  aircraft 
can  intercept  our  vital  air  and  sea  lines  of 
communications  along  many  ocean-crossing 
routes,  which  are  undefendable  by  our  land- 
based  aircraft.  Also  the  Soviets  are  expand- 
ing into  several  strategic  land  areas,  which 
are  the  likely  scenes  of  future  "Viet  Nams." 
All  of  these  factors,  plus  the  increasing  pres- 
ence of  the  Soviet  Fleet  in  all  the  strategic 
ocean  areas  of  the  world,  could  add  up  to  a 
compelling  argument  for  a  requirement  for 
27  carriers.  This  could  reduce  the  Air  Force 
proportion  of  air  wings  to  13 

However.  I  think  a  more  prudent  approach 
would  be  to  plan  that.  post-Viet  Nam.  the 
Air  Force  should  be  allocated  no  more  than 
one  tactical  air  wing  for  each  standing  Armv 
division  fixed  at  the  pre-Viet  Nam  level  of 
the  Army,  and.  in  general,  should  be  located 
so  as  to  provide  mutual  readiness  and  train- 
ing of  the  division  and  the  wing.  Every  sol- 
dier deserves  the  very  best  close  air  sup- 
port he  can  be  given.  Constant  division  ' 
wing  team  practice  is  necessary  to  assure 
that,  as  the  Marine  Division  wing  team  ex- 
perience has  proven.  The  remainder  of  our 
tactical  air  should  be  planned  for  flexible 
sea-based  deterrence  of  conflict  situations, 
through  regular  deployments  in  all  the  stra- 
tegic ocean  areas,  including,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, as  now:  the  North  and  South  At- 
lantic; the  North  and  South  Pacific  and  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  majority  of 
American  people  understand  the  need  for 
strong  armed  forces.  I  don't  believe  they 
want  us  to  disengage  from  the  real  world. 
But,  what  they  do  not  want  Is  a  repetition 
of  any  blunders  that  may  have  helped  get 


us  deeply  Into  two  agonizing  wars  In  the  laet 
20  years. 

Reason  and  common  sense  tell  us  that 
what  is  needed  now  is  a  more  rapid  program 
for  procuring  new  nuclear  carriers — not  fur- 
ther deferrals  of  modem  ship  construction. 

If  we  take  action  soon  toward  this  urgent- 
ly needed  reapportionment  of  our  tactical  air 
wings,  we  may  well  be  of  greater  service  to 
the  people  of  this  nation  In  two  ways: 

1.  We  will  have  taken  positive  construc- 
tive action  toward  preventing  more  "Viet 
Nams,"  while  actually  strengthening  our 
security. 

2.  We  will  have  made  it  evident  that,  in 
this  action.  Congress  has  remembered  the 
past  and  doesn't  intend  to  repeat  it. 


PELLY  URGES  REVOCATION  OF 
UNITED  NATIONS  ECONOMIC 
SANCTIONS  AGAINST  SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 

I  Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  informed  me  it  would 
be  inconsistent  with  our  obligations 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter  to 
begin  trading  with  Southern  Rhodesia 
because  of  the  sanctions  against  that 
country  into  which  we  entered  in  the 
U.N.  and  which  were  promulgated  by 
a  Presidential  Executive  order  on  Jan- 
uary 5.  1967. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  allow  me  to 
speak  of  inconsistencies  of  a  related  but 
separate  nature:  that  is.  those  demon- 
strated by  our  Department  of  State  with 
regard  to  Southern  Rhodesia. 

The  United  States  today  is  purchas- 
ing chromite  from  the  Soviet  Union  at 
a  price  of  $48  a  ton  as  compared  to  the 
prevailing  price  of  a  few  years  ago  m 
Southern  Rhodesia  of  $31.35  a  ton.  In- 
consistency No.  1.  'Why  should  we  buy 
from  the  Soviet  Union  at  an  inflated 
price  when  we  can  buy  from  Southern 
Rhodesia  at  a  lower  price?  The  answer 
given  by  the  Department  of  State,  in 
addition  to  that  of  our  sanctions,  is  that 
the  Soviets  produce  a  higher  grade 
chromite  and  the  Rhodesian  price  prob- 
ably is  higher  today. 

Well,  despite  increased  prices  and  a 
small  differential  in  grade.  Mr.  Speaker, 
how  inconsistent  can  it  be  when  you  use 
American  dollars  to  purchase  from  a 
country  that  is  supplying  upward  of  80 
percent  of  the  military  equipment  being 
used  in  Vietnam  to  kill  American  serv- 
icemen when,  instead,  the  same  prod- 
uct could  be  purchased  from  a  country 
that  has  never  been  responsible  for  the 
death  of  one  U.S.  citizen? 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  sanctions 
is  that  they  are  designed  to  lead  the 
Smith  regime  in  Southern  Rhodesia  to 
agree  to  a  peaceful  negotiated  settle- 
ment with  the  United  Kingdom. 

Inconsistency  No.  2.  We  are  taking  the 
side  of  a  nation  whose  flagships  are 
carrying  materials  to  North  Vietnam 
during  the  time  of  a  tragic  and  trying 
conflict  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  "unstated"  argument  is  over 
Southern  Rhodesia's  internal  racial  poli- 
cies. This  is  not  intended  to  condemn  or 
condone  the  policy  of  the  Smith  govern- 
ment, but  only  to  reach  inconsistency 


No.  3;  namely,  we  refuse  to  trade  with 
Rhodesia  while  we  trade  with  Russia 
which  has  exercised  violent  anti-Jewish 
policies  as  has  been  so  dramatically 
pointed  out  in  this  body  in  recent  days 
during  the  Jewish  high  holiday  season. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  inconsistency 
it  is  in  the  State  Department,  not  in  what 
would  happen  if  we  revoked  our  partici- 
pation in  the  United  Nations  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia. 

We  should  remind  ourselves  it  is  the 
constitutional  obligation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  regulate  trade  I  fully 
realize  that  by  the  Import-Export  Con- 
trol Act.  Congress  delegated  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  regulate  trade  in 
the  interest  of  national  security,  but  it 
was  never  intended  to  promote  interna- 
tional civil  rights  such  as  was  done  by 
President  Johnson  against  Rhodesia. 
This  act  was  intended  to  halt  trade  in 
strategic  materials  and  when  there  was 
a  question  of  national  security,  and  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  see  absolutely  no  way  in  which 
Rhodesia  can  be  considered  acting 
against  our  national  security. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  this  day 
I  have  done  two  things.  First,  I  have 
written  President  Nixon  urging  that  he 
issue  a  new  Executive  order  revoking 
President  Johnson's  previous  Executive 
order  declaring  that  further  study  indi- 
cates that  it  is  not  essential  to  our  na- 
tional defense  to  remain  on  the  U.N.'s 
list  of  nations  with  sanctions  against 
Southern  Rhodesia.  Second,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  call- 
ing for  the  end  of  sanctions  against 
Southern  Rhodesia. 

Mr.    Speaker,    the    inconsistencies    of 
policy   as   exercised   and   stated   by   our 
State  Department  are  inexcusable  an 
sheer  folly.  It  is  no  wonder  our  great  Na 
tion  has  slipped  in  world  opinion  in  re- 
cent years.  1 

TENNESSEE  WALKING  HORSES 
SHOULD  BE  PROTECTED  AGAINST 
ABUSE 

<Mr.  KUYKENDALL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
we.  for  a  moment,  talk  about  horses?  In 
recent  weeks,  thanks  to  the  Nation's 
press.  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  all 
of  us  that  some  of  our  citizens  are  still 
living  in  the  days  of  bear-baiting  and 
dog  fighting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  beautiful  breed  of  ani- 
mal with  a  wonderful  name,  the  Ten- 
nessee walking  horse,  is  being  tortured 
and  ruined  with  the  cooperation  of  many 
unscrupulous  trainers  and  show  ring 
judges. 

The  hundreds  of  Tennesseans  who 
breed  and  own  Tennessee  walking  horses, 
who  love  this  magnificent  animal,  have 
either  given  up  the  show  ring  entirely  or 
else  suffer  almost  insurmountable  dis- 
advantages in  competition,  due  to  the 
unscrupulous  actions  of  those  members 
of  the  show  ring  circuit  who  mutilate  the 
feet  of  their  horses  to  produce  an  arti- 
ficially high  gait  in  the  show  ring. 

I  want  to  serve  notice  that  I  am  de- 
claring my  own  personal  war  on  this 
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evil  practice,  and  Its  practitioners.  Es- 
pecially as  a  Tennessean,  it  makes  me  so 
mad  I  start  boiling  every  time  I  think 
about  it. 

Certainly  Federal  law  is  not  designed 
to  curb  minor  practices  of  a  local  nature, 
but  the  horse  that  bears  the  name  of  our 
State  is  being  shown  in  circuits  through- 
out the  country  and  I  think  it  is  a  reflec- 
tion on  all  of  us  in  Tennessee  if  we  do 
not  support  an  effort  to  stop  this  brutal 
practice. 

When  I  was  a  youngster  at  the  rodeos 
In  Texas,  the  mark  of  a  shyster  promoter 
was  to  place  burrs  or  tacks  under  the 
saddle  to  make  horses  buck  more  fiercely 
There  was  no  law  against  it  at  that  time. 
but  this  practice  was  frowned  on  by  all 
legitimate  operators  even  30  years  ago. 

I  see  no  difference  in  today's  handlers 
who  make  the  ankles  of  his  prize  animals 
look  like  raw  hamburger  and  the  fly-by- 
night  rodeo  promoters  of  my  boyhood 
who  put  tacks  under  the  saddles. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
thouaands  of  lovers  of  Tennessee  walking 
horse^throughout  our  State  and  Nation 
who  refuse  to  participate  in  such  prac- 
tices and,  therefore,  either  have  aban- 
doned the  show  ring  or  any  automati- 
cally placed  at  a  serious  disadvantage. 
This  practice  allows  an  unskilled  fly-by- 
night  trainer  to  accomplish,  with  pain, 
what  a  skilled  trainer  might  take  many 
months  of  hard  work  to  do  with  patience 
and  care. 

In  introducing  the  legislation  to  pre- 
vent this  practice  in  interstate  com- 
merce, I  am  hoping  we  can  start  a  wave 
of  public  revulsion  that  will  cause  the 
practice  to  be  abandoned  immediately 
and  make  my  legislation  totally  unnec- 
essary. As  a  Tennessean  who  rode  a  horse 
before  he  could  walk,  I  believe  the  beau- 
tiful animal  that  bears  the  name  of  our 
State  is  well  worth  saving. 


GALLAGHER  WELCOMES  FEDERAL 
TRADE  COMMISSION  INVESTIGA- 
TION   OF    WELCOME    NEWCOMER 

I  Mr.  GALLAGHER  asked  and  was 
given  perm  ssion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mmute.  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  learn  today  that,  according  to 
the  Washington  Daily  News,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  looking  into  the 
practic  s  and  procedures  of  Welcome 
Newcomer.  Since  my  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Invasion  of  Privacy  ir.itiated 
congressional  consideration  of  credit 
bureaus  and  credit  reporting  firms.  I 
have  been  closely  following  press  reports 
and  actively  developing  additional  in- 
formation. Jonathan  Cottin's  pioneering 
series  of  articles  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  disclosed  disturbing  aspects  of  the 
use  of  Welcome  Newcomer  to  gain  data 
for  the  credit  bureaus  with  which  they 
are  affiliated. 

As  pleasant  and  as  useful  as  such  visits 
frequently  are.  it  appears  that  a  call  by 
a  hcstess  sets  in  motion  a  scurry  of  per- 
sonal information  which  the  individual 
may  have  little  knowledge  and  no  con- 
trol. This  is  illustrated  by  a  case  in  my 
flies  of  a  naval  commander.  Although  his 
wife  specifically  told  a  Welcome  New- 


comer hostess  that  the  family  did  not 
use  credit,  shortly  after  and  as  a  direct 
result  of  her  visit,  unwanted  and  un- 
solicited credit  cards  appeared  in  the 
family's  mailbox. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  major  point  in  my  con- 
tinuing privacy  investigations  is  that 
the  individual  citizen  must  be  able  to 
limit  the  spread  of  personal  data  about 
himself.  I  contend  that  this  is  a  legiti- 
mate expression  of  deep  psychological 
needs  which  are  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  both  the  private  personality  and 
a  stable  society. 

I  also  agree  with  the  opinion  by  Su- 
preme Court  Jiistice  Douglas  in  Griswald 
against  Connecticut  that  the  Bill  of 
Rights  to  our  Constitution  creates  "zones 
of  privacy."  I  term  these  areas  of  per- 
sonal autonomy  "the  intellectual  im- 
perative" and  I  believe  that  they  are 
a  crucial  ingredient  in  the  continuation 
of  American  political  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  insert  the  article  mentioned 
earlier  from  the  Washington  Daily  News 
of  September  29,  1969.  I  also  insert  an 
article  which  goes  into  some  depth  about 
the  activities  of  Welcome  Newcomer 
which  comes  from  the  May  14.  1969.  issue 
of  the  outstanding  publication  directed 
to  the  computer  commimity.  Computer- 
world  : 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News. 
Sept.  29.  19691 

Daily  News  Series  Trigger:    FTC   To  Probe 

Welcome   Group 

(By  Jonathan  Cottln) 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  acting  in 

response  to  articles  In  The  Washington  Daily 

News,  has  begun   looking  Into  operations  of 

Welcome  Newcomer,  a  neighborhood  greeting 

service  with  branches  thruout  the  nation. 

Altho  PTC  policy  requires  that  officials  re- 
fuse comment  on  agency  inquiries,  the  reg- 
ulating body's  Bureau  of  Deceptive  Practices 
has  questioned  The  News  about  the  stories 
that  began  appearing  March  19  and  which 
set  off  a  wave  of  reaction  on  Capitol  Hill. 
An  FTC  investigator  requested  detailed  in- 
formation from  The  News  about  the  Welcome 
Newcomer  aflBliatlon  with  Associated  Credit 
Bureaus.  Inc..  a  connection  which  figured 
pr  intiinently  in  the  original  stories. 

Welcome  Newcomer,  whose  telephone  num- 
ber Is  the  same  as  the  Associated  Credit 
Bureau  office  here,  offers  merchants,  for  a 
fee.  information  on  the  lives  of  new  residents. 
The  data,  collected  by  friendly  hostesses 
who  dispense  gift  coupons  and  friendly  chat- 
ter. Is  funnelled  to  the  Associated  Credit 
Bureau,  which  has  nationwide  facilities  to 
check  out  each  new  family's  credit  by  con- 
tacting their  previous  town  of  residence. 

If  the  credit  check  indicates  the  family 
is  a  go,Kl  risk,  credit  Is  transferred  to  the 
new  city,  according  to  Edward  F.  Garretson. 
spokesman  for  the  local  Associated  Credit 
Bureau. 

The  FTC's  Bureau  of  Deceptive  Practices 
exprassed  particular  interest  in  whether  the 
n?wly  arrived  housewife  is  told  by  the  Wel- 
coma  Newcomer  hostess  that  the  information 
she  provides  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for  a 
credit  check. 

Wttile  Mr.  Garretson  has  maintained  all 
hostefeses  are  Instructed  to  explain  the  rea- 
sons for  the  questions,  many  housewives  con- 
tacteti  said  the  Welcome  Newcomer  hostesses 
faile(J  to  detail  the  reasons  for  the  personal 
questions. 

All  new  arrivals  are  asked  names  of  family 
members,  address,  ages  of  husband  and  wife, 
occupation,  previous  residence,  whether  the 
home  is  owned  or  rented,  make  and  model 
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of  car.  religion,  phone  numljer  and  what  the 
family  says  It  needs. 

On  March  20.  chairmen  of  the  House  Pri- 
vacy Invasion  subcommittee  and  the  Senate 
Anti-Trust  and  Monopoly  subcommittees 
announced  fact-finding  Investigations  into 
Welcome  Newcomer  to  determine  if  there  are 
violations  of  individual  privacy. 

The  Senate  and  House  probes  also  covered 
the  operations  of  Welcome  Wagon,  another 
greeting  service  which  maintains  it  does  not 
collect  or  make  available  credit  information 
about  new  families. 

No  results  of  these  staff  investigations  have 
been  revealed. 

Rep.  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher.  D-N.J  .  m  a 
floor  speech  March  20.  said  the  practice  of 
•  hiding  under  the  skirts"  of  a  greeting  serv- 
ice -in  order  to  gain  personal  information 
about  the  living  habits  of  Americans  Is  a 
dishonorable   and   disreputable   business." 

[Prom  Computerworld,  May  14,  1969) 
Credit     Bitreaus      Using      'PimATE     Eyes": 
Gallagher — How    Information   Is   Gath- 
ered AND  Used 

(By  Joseph  Hanlon) 

Washington,  DC— Private  investigators 
are  being  used  by  a  computerized  credit  bu- 
reau to  gather  Information,  charged  Con- 
gressman Cornelius  E.  Gallagher  iD-N.j.i. 
Gallagher  is  chairman  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  the  Invasion  of  Privacy,  and 
has  been  particularly  concerned  about  com- 
puters and  privacy. 

"Credit  bureaus  are  hiding  behind  the 
skirts  of  Welcome  Newcomer  hostesses  to  gain 
personal  information  about  the  living  habits 
of  Americans,  "  charged  Gallagher.  "By  using 
the  subterfuge  of  welcoming  new  people 
while  disguising  their  true  data-gathering 
purpoee,  the  employers  of  these  ladles  are 
clearly  Invading  the  traditional  privacy  of  the 
American  home." 

Washington  Credit  Bureau  Manager  Ed- 
ward Oarretson's  contention  that  Informa- 
tion given  to  his  Welcome  hostesses  was 
■very  much  akin  to  what  a  guy  tells  the  cor- 
ner bartender."  was  commented  on  by  Con- 
gressman Gallagher: 

■When  you  fall  off  the  wagon,  you  may 
tell  a  lot  to  the  bartender  in  the  vvee  small 
hours,  but  it  stops  there.  But  when  you 
fall  ofT  Mr.  Garretson's  version  of  Welcome 
Wagon,  you  fall  into  a  flshbowl  where  any 
subscriber  of  the  2.200  ACB  member  bu- 
reaus can  learn  your  family's  Innermost 
secrets. ■■ 

Congressman  Gallagher  has  denounced  the 
Welcome  Newcomer  service  as  being  an  Inva- 
sion of  privacy.  Here  Is  a  description  of  the 
service  concerned. 

Like  the  better-known  Welcome  Wagon, 
Welcome  Newcomer  greets  the  new  resident, 
gives  him  gifts  from  local  merchants,  and 
gives  local  merchants  information  on  the 
new  resident.  But  Welcome  Newcomer  pro- 
vides another  service:  It  gives  the  local  credit 
bureau  information  which  enables  It  to  build 
a  file  on  the  newcomer. 

Welcome  Newcomer  asks  two  sets  of  ques- 
tions. Answers  to  -the  first  set  are  printed 
and  distributed  to  businesses  and  churches 
that  subscribe  to  the  service.  These  ques- 
tions ask  for:  name  and  birth  date  of  hus- 
band, name  and  birthday  mot  date)  of  wife. 
wedding  anniversary,  number  of  children, 
husband  s  employer,  religion,  make  and  year 
of  automobile,  list  of  oil  company  credit 
cards,  and  if  home  is  owned  or  rented. 

Answers  to  the  second  set  of  questons  are 
turned  over  to  the  parent  credit  bureau,  but 
are  not  sent  to  subscribers  These  questions 
ask  for:  previous  address,  previous  employer, 
and  names  of  stores  with  which  the  farnlly 
had  credit. 

According  to  Patrick  Rheaume.  vice-presi- 
dent of  Chilton  Corp.  here  ( owner  of  Welcome 
Newcomer  and  40  credit  bureaus) .  this  infor- 
mation is  not  entered  directly  into  a  person  s 
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file  Bather,  it  is  sent  to  the  credit  bureau 
in  the  city  where  the  person  lived  previously, 
and  that  credit  bureau  undates  the  file  and 
forwards  It  Rheaume  admitted  that  some 
credit  bureaus  automatically  obtain  files  on 
new  residents,  whether  or  not  the  person  re- 
quests it. 

INFORMATION   USE  NOT   CLEAR 

Rheaume  declared  that  "it  is  made  very 
plain  to  newcomers  that  the  information  is 
being  asked  for  merchants."  But  it  may  be 
less  clear  that  the  information  goes  to  the 
credit  bureau,  too  Rheaume  conceded  that 
not  all  of  those  interviewed  realized  that  the 
Information  goes  to  the  credit  bureau,  and 
he  claimed  only  that  "in  a  majority  of  cases, 
the  newcomer  knows  why  he  is  being  asked 
these  questions.' 

COMPUTERS  ARE   INVOLVED 

The  Dallas  credit  bureau,  which  operates  a 
Welcome  Newcomer  sennce.  is  one  of  two 
that  have  computer  installations  intended 
as  prototypes  for  the  credit  bureau  industry 
(CW.  Mar.  19].  Rheaume  stressed  that  in- 
formation gathered  by  Welcome  Newcomer 
hostesses  was  not  entered  directly  into  the 
computer.  But  the  ref>ort  supplied  by  the 
credit  bvireau  in  the  person ^s  former  city  is 
entered  Into  the  computer,  and  the  data  sup- 
plied by  the  hostess  plays  an  integral  p>art 
in  obtaining  that  report. 

Rheaume  explained  to  Cornputerworld  that 
the  newcomer's  former  address  and  the  name 
of  his  former  employer  i  obtained  by  the 
hostess)  were  used  by  the  credit  bureau  in 
the  person's  former  city  to  Identify  him.  The 
list  of  stores  where  the  person  had  credit 
may  include  listings  not  known  to  that  credit 
bureau,  and  enables  it  to  compile  a  more 
complete  file. 

The  Dallas  credit  bureau  Credit  Bureau 
Services,  is  owned  by  Chilton  Corp.  Welcome 
Newcomer,  Credit  Bureau  Sernces.  and  Chil- 
ton .-ill  operate  from  the  same  office  with  the 
same  telephone  number  (821-7000).  All  of 
Chilton's  40  credit  bureaus  are  members  of 
the  Associated  Credit  Bureaus.  Inc..  accord- 
ing to  Rheaume. 

He  estimates  that  Welcome  Newcomer  is 
operated  ■in  15  to  20  market  areas." 

The  first  disclosure  of  the  connection  be- 
tween Welcome  Newcomer  and  credit  bureaus 
was  in  the  Washington  Daily  Netcs.  March  19. 
1969.  The  author  of  the  article  interviewed  a 
number  of  house^wlves.  and  in  his  article  said 
that  housewives  visited  by  hostesses  ■gen- 
erally indicated  no  knowledge  that  the  in- 
formation they  provided  was  going  to  be  sent 
anywhere.  ■■ 


VOLUNTARY    PRAYERS    IN    PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON 1 .  Undei  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
LuKENS)   is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
a  memorandum  of  the  American  Hun- 
garian Federation,  originating  from  one 
of  its  constituent  organizations,  the 
Hungarian  Association  of  Cleveland, 
reached  my  desk.  It  expresses  in  an  elo- 
quent and  emotional  language  the  be- 
liefs and  anxieties  which  I  feel  the  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens  of  whatever  eth- 
nic descent  feel  both  in  my  district  and 
in  other  districts  and  States  of  these 
United  States. 

The  memorandum  deals  in  general 
with  the  causal  relationship  between 
the  decline  of  public  morality  and  the 
decline  of  religious  observances.  Spe- 
cifically, the  memorandum  supports  the 
various  constitutional  amendments  to 
reinstate  prayer  in  our  public  .schools. 
These    amendments    have    been    intro- 


duced and  reintroduced  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  since  the  1963  decision  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court — School  District  v. 
Schempp  and  Murray  v.  Curlett,  <374 
U.S.  203.83S.Ct.  1560  (1963i  ). 

The  American  Hungarian  Federation 
is  distressed — as  we  are  distressed — by 
the  rise  of  violence  in  our  national  life, 
the  shockingly  high  incidence  of  crime 
in  the  streets  of  our  great  cities,  the  ever- 
mounting  evidence  of  lawlessness  and  in- 
timidation across  the  land. 

Certainly  one  crucial  factor  in  this 
process  of  decay  has  been  the  decline  of 
religious  observance.  Like  everything  of 
signflcance  in  life,  religion — to  be  real — 
must  be  practiced.  The  religious  rites  of 
prayer,  publicly  manifest,  proclaim  to 
all  the  nature  of  our  faith  and  our 
deepest  commitment.  A  society  without 
religion  is  unknown  in  history.  Even  the 
most  mllitantly  atheistic  states — the  So- 
viet Union  and  Communist  China — have 
been  forced  to  create  a  kind  of  secular 
religion  based  upon  Marxist  ideology 
and  the  absolute  authority  of  the  state 
in  every  area  of  life,  in  effect  to  com- 
pete with  traditional  religious  faith  and 
practice.  Men  cannot  live  in  a  spiritual 
void.  When  God  is  read  out  of  public 
life,  the  false  gods  of  totalitarian  ide- 
ologies will  speedily  fill  the  vacuum. 

I  speak  for  those  many  millions  of  our 
citizens  who  are  profoundly  disturbed 
by  the  decline  of  religion  as  a  vital  fac- 
tor in  our  public  life  and  who  feel  deeply 
that  we  of  the  Congress  have  a  solemn 
responsibility  to  act  so  as  to  redress  this 
situation. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  our 
special  session  today  is  held  at  what  is 
still  a  time  of  mourning  for  the  loss  of  a 
great  American  who  never  hesitated  to 
identify  himself  with  the  cause  of  reli- 
gious renewal  in  America — Everett  Mc- 
Kinley  Dirksen. 

As  I  have  introduced  and  reintro- 
duced an  amendment  identical  with 
Senator  Dirksen's  school  prayer  amend- 
ment both  in  the  90th  Congress  and  in 
the  present  session  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portimity  to  reaffirm  the  need  for  such 
an  amendment  and  commend  the  Ameri- 
can Hungarian  Federation  for  taking 
this  appropriate  stand  at  a  time  when 
the  sonorous  voice  of  the  great  orator  is 
dead.  I  also  want  to  expound  the  neces- 
sity and  utility  of  amending  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  which  had 
produced  so  many  ill  aftereffects. 

I  share  the  feeling  of  the  memoran- 
dum from  the  Hungarian  American 
community  that — 

The  waj-v^ardness  of  a  frightfully  large 
percentage  of  American  youth  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  lack  of  teaching  of  religion 
and  or   ethics   in   our   public   sch(X)ls. 

The  loss  of  faith  in  God.  in  ethical 
values,  and  in  civilization  itself  inevita- 
bly corrodes  the  integrity  of  public  and 
private  life  and  leads  from  chaos  to  some 
form  of  imposed  order  by  dictatorship. 

I  believe  that  it  Is  not  too  late  to  arrest 
this  process  in  our  beloved  land  and  to 
draw  upon  the  immense  re.sources  of 
good  will,  humanity,  and  religious  belief 
present  in  the  great  "silent  mainstream" 
of  America — men  and  women  of  every 
race  and  creed  who  share  the  concerns 


we  are  gathered  here  today  to  express. 
In  the  words  of  the  memorandum: 

A  well-balanced  society  cannot  i>e  up- 
rooted by  senseless  rioting,  so  long  as  it 
remains  morally  strong  and  united. 

Such  moral  strength  and  tmity  must 
find  their  expression  In  those  public 
manifestations  of  faith  which  bear  wit- 
ness to  our  deepest  beliefs  and  our  abid- 
ing commitments.  The  pervasive  In- 
fluence of  religion  in  our  schools  and  In 
society  generally  has  been  symbolized  by 
the  practice  of  prayer  and  the  reading 
of  the  Bible,  with  its  insistent  procla- 
mation of  divine  law  in  human  life.  The 
fruit  of  such  faith,  we  believe,  will  be  a 
greater  social  conscience  and  moral 
awareness  from  which  a  truly  law- 
abiding  citizenry  may  derive  inspiration. 

Ultimately,  religious  and  ethical 
teaching  and  instruction  must  rest  with 
the  family  in  the  home  as  well  as  in 
church  and  synagogue.  The  recognition 
of  this  fact,  however,  does  not  preclude 
our  acting  in  this  body  to  implement  the 
will  of  the  people  with  regard  to  consti- 
tutional change  as  advocated  by  the 
late  Senator  Dirksen  and  many  other 
distinguished  Members  of  the  Congress 
including  myself.  By  so  doing  we  may 
well  give  new  direction,  new  energy,  and 
new  hope  to  all  who  seek  to  restore  in 
this  land  that  i-espect  for  the  due 
processes  of  law  and  order  without  which 
no  society  can  endure. 

But  this  desirable  goal  can  only  be  at- 
tained if  the  Government  fulfills  its  first 
obligation:  to  insure  the  safety  and  se- 
curity of  all,  and  to  create  and  maintain 
an  atmosphere  in  which  men  may  live 
and  work  without  fear.  This  means  that 
the  execution  of  justice  must  be  fair,  and 
concise. 

Yet  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
this  date  provide  no  clarity  of  the  basic 
interpretation  of  the  first  amendment. 
The  Court  seemed  to  have  rejected  the 
■neutrality"  doctrine,  that  is,  that  the 
first  amendment  only  requires  that  gov- 
ernment be  neutral  among  religious  bod- 
ies and.  therefore,  laws  of  benefit  to  reli- 
gion are  constitutional  when  the  benefit 
is  extended  on  a  nonsectanan  basis.  Yet 
the  Court  failed  to  define  clearly  the  lim- 
its of  permissible  state  activities  along 
the  line  of  the  enforced  separation  of 
state  and  church.  The  Court  only  com- 
mitted government  to  studied  neutrality 
with  respect  to  religion  while  govern- 
ment attempts  to  fulfill  its  numerous 
delegated,  implied,  and  reserved  secular 
responsibiUties — Everson  v.  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation. 330  U.S.  1,  52  '1947).  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  the  first  amend- 
ment is  not  concerned  with  awarding 
nonbelievers  with  the  nght  to  constrain 
government  from  acts  which  lend  its  ap- 
proval to  religion  on  a  nonsectarian 
basis. 

The  U.S.  Congress,  during  the  laist  15 
years,  gave  ample  evidence  of  such  a 
constitutional  view.  In  1954,  the  phrase 
"under  God"  was  inserted  in  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance — 36  U.S.C.  par.  152  '  1958  >. 
In  1956.  "In  God  We  Trust.  "  was  adopted 
as  the  national  motto  by  a  joint  resolu- 
tion—70  Stat.  732.  In  1955.  "In  God  We 
Trust,"  first  authorized  for  imprinting 
on  coins  in  1865— 13  Stat.  517,  518— was 
prescribed  for  all  money  and  coins — 69 
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Stat.  290.  In  1952,  Congress  memorialized 
the  President  to  proclaim  a  National  Day 
of  Prayer  each  year — 36  U.S.C.  par.  185. 
We  certainly  should  continue  in  this 
fine  tradition  by  allowing  prayers  in 
space  vehicles  and  by  approving  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  providing  for 
voluntary  school  prayer  in  order  to  re- 
turn the  Bible,  the  cornerstone  of  our 
Judeo-Christian  tradition,  to  its  proper 
place  in  the  schools. 

Would  this  amendment  interfere  with 
the  establishment  clause  of  the  first 
amendment?  In  my  opinion,  it  would 
certainly  not.  The  substance  of  the 
amendment  consists  of  the  right  of  per- 
sons to  engage  in  nondenominational 
prayer  in  a  public  building  supported  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  public  funds. 

The  crux  of  my  amendment  consists 
of  leaving  the  decision  to  the  community 
itself,  that  is,  to  the  local  school  board. 
If  there  exists  a  sizable  minority  in  the 
locality,  it  could  work  through  the  school 
board  to  prevent  what  the  Supreme  Court 
now  calls  discrimination  against  nonbe- 
Uevefs^^McGowan  v.  Maryland.  366  U.S. 
420,  465  11961).  There  is  no  need  to  de- 
prive the  youth  of  this  Nation  from  an 
opportunity  to  pray  in  the  schools  be- 
cause of  the  objection  of  tiny  and  usu- 
ally geographically  localized  minorities, 
and  to  convert  local  issues  into  nation- 
wide decision  with  unforeseeable  con- 
sequences. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  LUKENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  note  that  the  largest  mail  I  have  ever 
received  in  the  Congress  in  the  last  6" 2 
years,  well  over  10,000  letters  have  come 
from  my  constituents  who  are  disturbed 
with  the  feeling  that  their  children  are 
not  getting  some  spiritual  training  in  our 
public  schools. 

In  the  last  few  years  I  have  sat  down 
with  members  of  our  bar  association  and 
we  have  discussed  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  and  possible  amendments.  1 
have  met  with  leaders  here  in  Washing- 
ton of  our  three  main  religious  groups 

the  National  Council  of  Churches,  the 
Catholic  bishops,  and  the  Rabbinical 
Congress — and  many  of  use  were  hoping 
as  a  result  of  these  conferences  we  could 
have  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
that  would  not  offend  freedom  of  reli- 
gion as  we  would  like  to  have  it  and  that 
would  not  cause  an  uproar  throughout 
the  country. 

Now  in  my  State  we  used  to  say  the 
"our  Father"  and  the  23d  Psalm  at  the 
opening  of  school  every  morning.  Even 
when  I  was  teaching  school.  I  found  that 
many  different  groups  objected.  I  well 
remember  the  State  house  in  1953.  1954, 
1955,  and  1956  when  the  Governor  was 
always  beset  by  this  problem.  When  I 
mention  objections.  I  am  not  including 
any  atheists  or  nonbelievers  in  that  cate- 
gory—but Seventh  Day  Adventists  and 
different  groups  who  found  some  objec- 
tion to  the  particular  prayer,  even  the 
"our  Father"  or  the  23d  Psalm. 

It  has  always  been  a  very  difficult  mat- 
ter and  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman and  to  the  sponsors  of  this  reso- 
lution that  the  people  of  my  district 
would  like  to  feel  that  their  children  can 


receive  some  moral  training.  I  know  they 
would  appreciate  It  if  the  Members  of 
Congress  could  see  their  way  clear  to 
adopt  an  amendment  so  we  could  arrive 
at  that  end. 

I  think  if  we  stay  with  it  and  think 
enough  about  it.  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
come  up  with  something.  I  think  there  is 
no  doubt  that  90  and  some  odd  percent 
of  the  people  in  my  district  would  like 
to  have  prayer  in  the  public  schools. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  LUKENS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  for  his  comments  and 
joining  in  this  movement  to  support  re- 
ligious observance.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  concern  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can, and  certainly  the  Members  of  this 
body,  in  the  fact  that  we  have  lost  a  great 
deal  of  our  integrity,  our  concepts  and 
concern— If  you  will,  public  attention  to 
morality  and  public  attention  to  integ- 
rity. We  find  that  with  the  concomitant 
decrease  in  attention  to  and  concern  for 
public  religious  observances,  whether  in 
high  school,  grade  school,  or  any  other 
public  gathering,  that  we  see  ourselves 
drawn  further  and  further  apart  from 
those  things  that  used  to  be  basic  and 
intrinsic  to  the  American  way  of  life. 

Surely  we  have  seen  a  rise — and  I  en- 
dorse the  rise — in  the  amount  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  expression  allowable 
under  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  every  time  an 
individual  gains  a  right  or  increases  the 
amount  of  a  right  against  the  system  of 
morality,  morality  loses  something.  I  am 
glad  to  have  had  a  Member  of  your  dis- 
tinction join  in  support  of  this  endeavor. 
I  call  upon  the  Judiciar>'  Committee  to 
report  on  the  constitutional  amend- 
ments submitted  to  it  in  order  to  stem 
moral  decay  and  to  insure  that  the 
moral  fiber  and  patriotic  devotion  of  the 
next  generations  should  equal  those  of 
the  past.  This  legislation  obviously  is  not 
perfect,  but  we  here  in  Congress,  I  think, 
should  honestly  try  to  represent  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  our  constitu- 
ents who,  I  believe,  wish  to  see  some 
action  taken  toward  a  fair  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  people  who  would  like 
to  see  a  volimtarj-  religious  observance 
reinstituted  in  oiu-  public  schools. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  LUKENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  effort  he  is  making  on  the 
resolution  he  and  others  have  presented 
for  a  number  of  years  after  Supreme 
Court  decisions  came  out  relating  to 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  the  schools. 
Many  of  us  who  were  then  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  tried  for  a  number  of 
years  to  get  the  committee  interested 
in  the  matter,  and  to  hold  proper  hear- 
ings on  the  matter.  Certainly  there  is  no 
issue  facing  this  country  today,  or  prob- 
lem facing  the  country,  that  deserves  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary more  than  this  one  does,  and  yet 
it  has  been  kicked  under  the  rug  year 
after  year.  The  committee  is  not  giving 
proper  attention  to  it. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  with  the 
distinguished  and  recently  deceased  mi- 
nority leader  in  the  other  body  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  on  the  subject  of  the 
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prayer  amendment.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely  correct.  In  my  opinion,  the  Con- 
gress has  the  duty  to  the  American  peo- 
ple to  have  this  matter  considered  in 
full  by  the  Congress,  and  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  Congress  should  vote  out  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  so  it  can  properly 
be  considered  by  the  respective  legisla- 
tures, or  in  the  alternative  by  the  people 
themselves. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUKENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfornia. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  who  has  brouent 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  some- 
thing that  is  on  the  minds  of  many  pfo- 
pie  throughout  the  country.  I  think  :t  is 
a  very  much  misunderstood  issue  But 
there  is  one  thing  that  I  do  want  to 
admonish  the  gentleman  and  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress:  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances do  we  want  to  advance 
something  that  will  infringe  on  the  basic 
religious  liberties  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  because  that  is  one  of  our  cher- 
ished freedoms. 

The  gentleman  is  focusing  attention 
on  thLs  particular  situation.  We  want  to 
see  an  influence  on  our  children  that 
will  be  associated  with  voluntary  prayer 
But  we  certainly  must  make  certain  that 
it  is  consistent  with  religious  liberty  at 
its  best. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  LUKENS.  I  yield,  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  ex- 
pressing his  concern,  which  obviously  is 
the  concern  of  many  people  in  this  coun- 
try. The  gentleman  from  Florida  'Mr. 
Cramer),  to  whom  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  yielded  a  moment  ago.  pointed  up 
the  fact  that  the  Judiciarj''  Committee 
did  wrestle  with  this  question  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time,  and  the  prob- 
lem was  always  what  the  format  would 
be.  or  what  the  formula  might  be  as  to 
what  prayer  might  be  desirable  and  not 
offensive. 

At  that  time  I  recall  testifying  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  as  to  a  point 
I  thought  might  be  a  happy  compromise, 
since,  obviously,  we  were  all  quite  con- 
cerned with  the  issue. 

That  idea  would  be  to  adopt  the 
Quakers'  attitude  on  this  moment,  which 
would  be  for  a  moment  or  two  of  silent 
prayer  or  silent  meditation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  session.  Those  who 
foimd  that  uncomfortable  could  silently 
cheer  Mrs.  Murray,  who  brought  about 
in  the  first  place  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  banning  prayer. 

This  has  been  an  issue  that  has  trou- 
bled many  people  for  a  long  period  of 
years.  Once  again,  I  hope,  if  we  do  arrive 
at  some  way  of  expressing  the  concern 
of  millions  of  Americans  throughout  the 
coimtry,  that  we  might  adopt  the  silent 
prayer  or  silent  meditation  approach.  In 
that  way  I  feel  it  would  not  be  impleasant 
to  anyone,  and  hopefully  each  could  si- 
lently express  his  belief  in  God  or  some 
silent  communication  with  God.  or,  as 


I  say.  reject  the  whole  Idea  and  sleep  for 
another  moment  or  two. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man for  taking  this  time  to  speak  on  this 
subject.  However,  the  essential  issue  re- 
mains that  in  public  school  we  cannot 
force  anyone  to  accept  another's  concept 
of  God.  Everyone  must  have  the  right  to 
follow  his  beliefs  or  nonbeliefs  according 
to  his  own  individual  conscience.  This  is 
the  essential  issue  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  prayer  in  school. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Quaker.  I  am  somewhat  reluctant  to 
press  that  particular  point  of  view  upon 
others.  However.  I  do  think  it  offers  some 
potential.  It  offers  an  approach  to  some 
method  of  religious  observance  which 
ought  to  be  investigated  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  there  is  some  concern  that  we 
have  tended  to  eliminate  some  exposure 
for  young  p>eople  through  daily  prayer 
in  the  schools.  The  fact  is  that  many 
people  in  this  country  still  believe  in  God 
and  express  it  through  some  daily  ob- 
servance. It  is  a  source  of  dismay  to  many 
that  we  have  lost  our  source  of  exposure 
daily  for  our  young  people. 

There  are  many  who  respond  by  say- 
ing that  the  children  should  find  that 
exposure  at  home  or  in  church  and  that 
this  prayer  does  not  belong  in  the  school. 
However,  the  public  school  system  is 
really  the  last  resort  for  many  young 
people  as  far  as  religious  exposure.  But 
I  think  some  kind  of  observance  should 
be  occurring  there. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  performing  an 
extremely  useful  service  here  today. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUKENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
in  the  remarks  he  is  making.  I  think  he 
is  performing  a  tiseful  service  to  this 
body  and  to  the  country  in  effectively  and 
forcefully  bringing  this  matter  to  our  at- 
tention today. 

As  one  Member  of  this  House  who  has, 
during  the  last  three  or  four  consecu- 
tive Congresses,  introduced  a  concur- 
rent resolution  which  would  provide  for 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  permit 
voluntary  prayer  in  schools.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
and  others  rekindle  the  fires  that  many 
of  us  started  .several  years  ago. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  as  inter- 
ested as  I  was  in  readiiig  a  few  days  ago 
about  a  school  in  New  Jersey,  which,  at 
the  beginning  of  classes  each  day,  would 
read  from  the  most  recent  Congressional 
Record  the  prayer  with  which  each  ses- 
sion of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
opened.  I  think  it  might  be  quite  interest- 
ing to  let  the  Supreme  Court  decide 
whether  a  class  in  a  school  could  legally 
read  the  prayer  which  is  offered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  each  day  that 
we  are  in  session. 

I  remember  distinctly  that,  just  a  day 
or  so  after  the  unfortunate  Supreme 
Court  decision  prohibiting  prayer  in  the 
schools,  a  resolution  was  promptly  in- 
troduced and  adopted  which  called  for 
the  placing  of  the  words  "In  God  we 
trust"  in  this  Chamber  directly  above  the 
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Speaker's  chair.  I  think  that  the  message 
carried  not  only  through  this  building, 
but  also  throughout  the  coimtry.  That 
message  was  that,  even  if  the  Supreme 
Court  saw  fit  to  prohibit  prayer,  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  renewed  and  reafBrmed 
our  belief  in  Almighty  God  and  that  in 
Him  we  place  our  trust. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  outstanding  gentleman  from  Georgia 
for  his  timely  comments.  Certainly  I  ap- 
preciate his  support. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LUKENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the 
resolution  offered  by  the  gentleman.  I 
am  sure  hundreds  of  people  in  the  Eighth 
District  of  North  Carolina  will  be  happy 
to  learn  of  the  effort  being  made  in  this 
House  to  return  prayer  to  the  public 
schools. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Donald  E.  Lukens. 
in  expressing  support  for  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  has  been  before 
the  Congiess  for  many  years,  which 
would  restore  to  the  children  of  this 
Nation  the  right  to  make  reference  to 
belief  in.  reliance  upon,  or  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  God  or  a  supreme  being  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  Nation — a  right 
which  was  arbitrarily  and  capriciously 
denied  them  by  a  misguided  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  during  the  course  of  two 
decisions  in  1962  and  1963. 

For  two  centuries  the  children  of  this 
Nation  were  taught  that  our  Founding 
Fathers  called  upon  the  Creator  of  us 
all  for  the  divine  guidance  in  establishing 
the  United  States  of  America,  as  they  did. 

Throughout  the  years  smce  this  Nation 
was  bom,  our  fathers  and  mothers,  and 
their  fathers  and  mothers  before  them, 
were  privileged,  in  the  working  of  our 
Government:  making  of  public  docu- 
ments; during  proceedings  and  activities: 
in  ceremonies;  in  schools  and  institu- 
tions: as  well  as  on  our  coinage,  currency, 
and  obligations,  to  make  reference  to  be- 
lief in.  reliance  upon,  or  to  invoke  the  aid 
of  God  or  a  supreme  being. 

But  in  June  of  1962,  and  again  in  June 
of  1963.  decisions  of  the  highest  court  in 
the  land  put  an  end  to  prayer  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  and  denied  our  children  their 
heritage  so  valiantly  protected  through- 
out our  history.  The  decisions  also  cast 
a  cloud  of  suspicion  over  other  truths  we 
as  a  people  had  long  held  self-evident — 
a  cloud  that  has  not  dissipated  in  the 
intervening  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of  Americans 
complained  bitterly  about  these  decisions 
because  of  their  belief  that  our  children, 
as  students,  should  be  afforded  the  same 
opportunity  to  participate  in  prayer  in 
our  schools  as  was  afforded  their  fathers 
before  them,  if  they  so  desired.  They  de- 
manded action. 

The  Congress  quickly  responded  to  de- 
mands for  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  permit  voluntary  prayers  and  reading 
from  the  Bible,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  our  former  colleague,  the  Honorable 


Frank  Becker  of  New  York  in  the  House, 
and  of  the  late  esteemed  minority  leader, 
the  Honorable  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen, 
in  the  Senate.  Unfortunately,  in  spite  of 
wide  popular  support  of  the  people  for 
the  amendment,  neither  the  House  nor 
Senate  Judiciar>'  Committees  chose  to 
act. 

After  it  became  apparent  that  no  ac- 
tion was  contemplated  in  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  Mr.  Becker,  on 
July  9,  1963.  filed  a  discharge  petition,  to 
permit  the  House  to  work  its  will  in  con- 
sidering the  amendment.  The  resixinse 
to  the  petition  .  .  .  more  than  180  signa- 
tures in  a  few  weeks,  indicated  the  strong 
sentiment  in  the  House  to  have  the  bill 
considei-ed  and  reported,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciar>' 
then  scheduled  hearings  on  the  Becker 
amendment  and  many  similar  ones. 

Although  volumes  of  testimony  was 
taken  from  interested  parties,  the  com- 
mittee did  not  report  the  bill  during  the 
88th  Congress,  nor  has  the  necessarj-  ac- 
tion been  taken  during  the  89th.  90th.  or 
91st  Congresses. 

The  Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
finally  prodded  by  the  late  minority 
leader  into  holding  hearings  and  report- 
ing a  bill  to  the  Senate  floor  m  1966. 
where  it  failed  by  six  votes  of  obtaining 
the  required  two-thirds  vote,  .^rmed 
with  undeniable  evidence  that  the  break- 
down in  morality  and  alarming  mcrease 
m  criminal  activity  among  our  youth 
dates  directly  back  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  prayer  decisions.  Senator  Dirksen 
began  again  rallying  support  this  year, 
and  prospects  for  obtaining  the  required 
two-thirds  vote  in  the  Senate  looked  most 
encouraging  when  he  met  his  imtimely 
end. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  each  of  us.  as 
representatives  of  the  people,  are  honor 
bound  to  restore  to  our  children  the 
right  that  has  been  taken  away  by  the 
rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court  These  de- 
cisions have  proved  to  be  an  attack  on  the 
ver>-  foundations  of  our  Republic.  And 
many  of  the  problems  we  face  today  with 
our  youth  result  directly  from  removal  of 
voluntary-  prayer  from  our  schools.  The 
resiilt  of  the  decisions  has  been  to  remove 
moral  guidance  from  our  children  while 
attending  school,  and  to  leave  them  in  a 
vacuum,  void  of  those  teachings  of  moral- 
ity and  godly  virtues  we  were  privileged 
to  receive  in  school. 

Restoration  of  voluntary  prayer  in  our 
schools  will  not  be  a  panacea  for  all  the 
problems  now  so  evident  among  our 
young  people.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  establish- 
ment of  this  right  in  our  Constitution 
will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and 
will  aid  greatly  in  bringing  back  a  sense 
of  morality  to  the  school  system  which 
our  children  need  so  much. 

.Although  I  oppose  in  principle  the  use 
of  a  petition  to  discharge  the  chairman 
of  a  committee.  I  did  sign  the  petition 
filed  by  Congressman  Becker  in  the  88th 
Congress,  and  I  filed  a  discharge  petition 
for  my  own  identical  amendment  during 
the  89th  Congress,  because  I  felt,  and  feel, 
so  strongly  that  the  work  begun  by  Mr. 
Becker  and  Senator  Dirksen  must  be  car- 
ried forth.  I  hope  all  our  colleagues  will 
keep  the  possibility  of  a  discharge  peti- 
tion in  mind  this  year,  should  one  become 
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necessary  to  let  the  House  work  its  will 
The  first  session  of  the  91st  Congress  is 
well  underway,  the  champion  of  the 
prayer  amendment  in  the  Senate  has 
passed  away,  and  the  children  of  this  Na- 
tion are  daily  denied  the  teachings  of 
reverence  and  morality  they  need. 

I  join  my  colleagues  today.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  restating  the  necessity,  the 
urgency,  for  action  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  support  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  help  the  parents  and 
schools  of  our  Nation  to  again  bring  to 
our  children  the  greatest  teachings  ever 
to  enlighten  mankind. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  reiterate  my 
strong  endorsement  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  offered  by  the  late  Senator 
Everett  M.  Dirksen  to  permit  prayer  in 
our  public  schools.  Not  only  would  its 
adoption  be  a  lasting  tribute  to  a  great 
American,  it  could  well  lead  to  safe  har- 
bor a  Nation  which  today  is  threatened 
by  the  high  seas  of  amorality. 

One  of  the  finest  statements  I  have 
read  on- the  present  troubled  state  of 
public  morals  has  been  written  bv  the 
Hungarian  Association  oi  Cleveland 
with  the  American  Hungarian  Federa- 
tion. These  two  splendid  organizations 
have  issued  a  concise  but  outstanding 
brief  for  adoption  of  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment. I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
this  Congress  in  the  hope  that  action 
soon  will  be  forthcoming  on  the  proposed 
amendment : 

MexMorandum  of  the  American  Hungarian 
Federation 
The  American  Hungarian  PederaUon  In 
cooperation  with  the  Hungarian  Association 
of  Cleveland,  considers  it  Its  duty  to  con- 
tribute whatever  it  can  to  ease  the  critical 
domestic  situation  in  the  United  States. 

During  the  past  Presidential  election 
campaign  speakers  emphasized  the  general 
demand  for  L.'VW  and  ORDER  President 
.Nixon  and  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell 
both  promise  to  get  relief  in  regard  to  the 
increasing  crime  rate  that  outstrips  several 
times  the  population  increase. 

Today,  the  capital  of  the  nation  is  also 
a  capital  of  crime.  Recent  rise  In  rapes  mur- 
ders and  armed  robberies  there  and  in  most 
01  our  major  cities  remains  unprecedented 
Committees  have  been  appointed  even  by 
the  President  and  they  ponder  possible  solu- 
tions. Do  we  need  more  politics  and  police 
or  less  lenient  Judges?  No  doubt  there  is  a 
need  for  all  that,  but  equally  important  Is 
the  enactment  of  very  strict  anti-crime  laws 
WTth  mandatory  sentences. 

IJnfortunately  the  voice  of  the  Judiciary 
in  the  recent  past  has  been  uncertain  (hope- 
fuily  the  appointment  of  The  Honorable 
Warren  Burger  as  Chief  Justice  win  improve 

fn  tH^^".  «^,'^  "^"'^  °^  ^^^  Supreme  Court 
in  the  last  fifteen  years)  and  as  a  result  the 
courts  in  the  final  analysis  protect  the  guilty 
more  than  the  innocent.  Yet  the  most  impor- 
tant function  of  any  government  is  to  en- 
sure and  safeguard   the  peace  and  security 

wh  ?>,"'n^"^  '"'^'^  ^°  "^^^  ""^  atmosphere  in 
wnich  all  can  live  and  work  without  fear 
This  cannot  be  maintained  by  letting  the 
guilty  to  go  unpunished  on  procedural 
grounds.  There  Is  an  overwhelming  neeS^or 
strict  laws  and  unhesitating  law  enforcement 
Juvenile  delinquents  cannot  be  corrected 
bv  wPi^^^i'"''  sentences  and  supporting  them 
b>  welfare  payments  whereby  they  are  freed 
from  the  obligation  to  work  and  are  pro- 
tore  ^^n^  ''''  ''''  ''""'  "^^^^'^  to  sm'^.sh 
plo^le^r^KTcV.^'^'^'^''^^  ^""^"^^^  -^   ^"' 
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The  stoppage  of  crime  and  the  punish- 
ment of  criminal  elements  cannot  form 
proper  topics  of  constitutionality  debates  A 
rethinking  of  the  rationale  of  past  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  since  the  Miranda  de- 
cision Is  desperately  needed  In  order  to  re- 
store the  balance  between  prosecution  and 
defen»e. 

In    our    opinion,    the    waywardness    of    a 
frightfully    large    percentage    of    American 
youth    is    the    direct    result    of    the    lack    of 
teaching    of    religion    and -or   ethics   In   our 
public  schools.  The  Bible  and  specific  prayers 
are  banned  from  the  halls  of  learning  by  an 
all   too  strained  Interpretation  of  the  First 
Amendment,  forbidding  the  establishment  of 
a  state  religion,  by  the  Supreme  Court    And 
both  the  state  legislatures  and  Congress  have 
failed  until  now  to  overcome  this  deficiency 
by  passing  the  proper  constitutional  amend- 
ment as  proposed  by  the  late  Senator  Everett 
McKlnley  Dirksen  from  the  State  of  Illinois 
Colleges  today  increasingly  witness  the  re- 
volt o<  misled  students  against  the  "estab- 
lishment." Where  did  we  fail?— ask  the  be- 
wildered educators  and  parents.  The  answer 
is  simple,  many  of  todays  young  people  re- 
ject   morality   and    virtue   as    old-fashioned 
pretending   to   perceive    all    too   clearly   the 
hypocrisy  of  the  present  social  order    Thev 
defy  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  because  thev 
are   not    "related"    to   God.   to  the   churches 
and  religion.  They  rebel  against  ethical  val- 
ues^^  human   culture   and   civilization   itself 
Tlie  warning  of  history  confronts  us-  the 
decay  of  every  civilization  begun  with  the 
collapse  of  public  morality.  Action  to  stop 
Wie   trend   is   needed   today,   else  our   people 
will  be  swept  into  chaos  or  dictatorship 

A  well-balanced  society  cannot  be  uprooted 
by  senseless  rioting,  as  long  as  it  remains 
morally  strong  and  united.  Yet  a  society  can- 
not be  morally  strong  unless  it  is  grounded 
in  the  belief  in  the  Creator  and  unless  prayer 
and  religion  are  allowed  to  exercise  their 
proper  functions  in  the  schools  and  public 
ife.  President  Nixon,  by  having  religious  serv- 
ices conducted  In  the  White  House  on  Sun- 
days gl»es  us  a  certain  direction,  vet  without 
extendiog  religion's  per^-ading  influence  to 
the  schools,  we  cannot  expect  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  eroded  moral  fiber  of  our  youth 

?^^-o7lT'  ''^  "'^^  ^"  legislators  to  take 
favorable  action  on  the  School  Prayer 
Amendment  of  the  late  Senator  Everett  Mc- 
Klnley  Dirksen   which   was   co-sponsored   bv 

^P/^^°^t°'"^  ^'^^  Representatives  in  the 
united  States  Congress. 

Belief  in  God  and  the  teaching  of  religion 
do  not  curtail  individual  freedoms  and  in 
view  of  the  pluralistic  religious  structure  of 
the  United  States  do  not  amount  to  the 
establishment  of  any  state  religion  pro- 
hlDlted  under  the  First  Amendment  The  citi- 

ntv.n'^'^''  ''^"'^^'  '"  '^^  binding  force  of 
divine  law,  win  be  law-abiding  and  display 
greater  social  and  moral  conscience  and 
awareness. 

Let  us  not  allow  a  tiny  minority  force  Its 
destructive  laws  on  the  whole  nation 

The  Bible  is  reverently  used  at  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
let  us  return  it  to  its  proper  place  in  our 
schools  a*  well ! 

Washington,  September  13,  1969, 

Rt.  Rev.  ZOLTAN  Beky    DD 
Bishop  emeritus.  Chairman  of  the  Board 
American  Hungarian  Federation. 
Judge  Albert  A.  Fiok 
Nationial  President.  American  Hungarian 
Federation. 

Dr.  John  B.  Nadas, 
President.     Hungarian     Association     of 
Cleveland.    National     Vice    President 
American  Hungarian  Federation 
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rious  toll  on  the  spirt  and  energies  of  our 
people,  particularly  those  young  people 
on  whom  the  future  of  our  Nation  must 
depend. 

Young  people  are  finding  life  super 
flcial.  hopeless,   and   without   meaning 
They  turn  away  from  life  and  thev  turn 
away  from  themselves.  And  they  have  no 
resource  from  which  to  draw  strength 

For  this  reason,  it  is  appropriate  and 
extremely  important  to  make  known  the 
vitahty  of  prayer.  I  gladly  join  in  this 
special  order  with  my  colleagues  recoe- 
nizing  the  importance  of  prayer  in  our 
daily  life. 

I  share  the  concern  of  parents  through- 
out the  country  for  their  children  Every 
parent  must  want  their  children  to  le' 
ceive  the  proper  insights  to  understand 
their  existence  a  little  better 

Down  through  the  years  our  leaders  in 
Congress  and  in  the  White  House  have 
prayed  in  the  manner  of  their  choice  for 
inspiration  and  guidance  in  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities. 

Prayer  was  offered  at  the  Convention 
m  Philadelphia  which  produced  our  Con- 
stitution. Prayer  is  offered  as  each  House 
ol  Congress  opens  its  daily  sessions. 

In  1955  Congress  provided  its  Members 
a  special  nonsectarian  chapel.  This  room 
with  an  accent  on  simplicity,  gives  the 
men  and  women  who  must  make  the 
gravest  decisions  for  America  and  the 
world  a  place  to  worship. 

The  chapel  is  designed  for  privste 
meditation  and  prayer,  not  for  a  gene'-al 
assembly,  ^  ' 

With  all  the  turmoil  in  our  country 
today  it  would  be  well  to  look  to  the  words 
of  our  first  President: 

While  Just  government  protects  all  In  their 
religious  rights,  true  religion  affords  to  gov- 
ernment  Its  surest  support. 

President  Nixon's  inauguration  was 
one  of  the  first  times  since  George 
Washington  that  a  full-scale  worship 
service  has  been  a  part  of  the  inaugural 
program. 

Prior  to  the  swearing-in  ceremonies 
on  the  Capitol  steps,  about  750  persons 
attended  a  prayer  service  at  the  State 
Department  auditorium. 

The  country  is  in  need  of  spiritual 
therapy.  The  renewal  of  worship  and 
prayer  in  the  routine  of  Government  is 
most  encouraging,  and  most  necessarj-  to 
the  spirit  of  America. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  just  a  few  minutes  to  call  attention 
to  some  inconsistencies. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  says: 

Congress  .shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof. 
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Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  this  Nation 
has  faced  the  turmoil  of  international 
and  domestic  crisis.  It  is  obvious  such 
unstable  circumstances  are  taking  a  se- 


These  simple  words,  which  almost  any 
literate  person  should  be  able  to  undtr- 
stand,  have  been  twisted,  distorted,  aid 
stretched  so  as  to  deny  children  in  kin- 
dergarten the  right  to  use  prayer  to 
express  their  gratitude  to  the  Creator 
for  material  blessings  and  to  invoke  His 
protection  over  their  teachers  and 
parents. 

Associate  Justice  Stanley  F.  Reea 
pointed  out  in  a  dissenting  opinion  in 
McCouum  V.  Board  of  Education— 333 
U.S.  253-254  '1948  >— that— 


The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  a 
chaplain  for  each  House  who  dally  Invokes 
divine  blessings  and  guidance  for  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  armed  forces  have  commis- 
sioned chaplains  from  early  days.  They  con- 
duct the  public  services  In  accordance  with 
the  liturgical  requirements  of  their  respective 
faiths,  ashore  and  afloat,  employing  for  the 
purpose  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States  and  dedicated  to  the  services  of  re- 
ligion. Under  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944,  eligible  veterans  may  receive 
training  at  government  expense  for  the 
ministry    in    denominational    schools     .    .    . 

Both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  can  employ  chaplains  or  we 
can  enlist  guest  clergymen  to  open  our 
sessions  with  prayer.  The  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  can  commission 
chaplains  and  build  chapels  for  worship 
services.  Veterans  of  our  wars  who  desire 
to  study  theology  can  do  so  under  the 
GI  bill  of  rights.  But.  Mr,  Speaker,  inno- 
cent little  children  cannot  send  up  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty 
for  milk  and  cookies. 

Associate  Justice  William  O,  Douglas 
spoke  for  the  majority  in  the  case  of 
Zoracli  V.  Clavson— 343  US.  313-314 
11952) — when  he  said: 

We  are  a  religious  people  whose  institu- 
tions presuppose  a  Supreme  Being.  ,  ,  , 
When  the  state  encourages  religious  Instruc- 
tion or  cooperates  with  religious  authorities 
by  adjusting  the  schedule  of  public  events 
to  sectarian  needs.  It  follows  the  best  of  our 
traditions.  For  it  then  respects  the  religious 
nature  of  our  people  and  accommodates  the 
public  service  to  their  spiritual  needs.  To  hold 
that  It  may  not  wovild  be  to  find  In  the  Con- 
stitution a  requirement  that  the  government 
show  a  callous  indifference  to  religious 
groups.  That  would  be  preferring  those  who 
believe  In  no  religion  over  those  who  do  be- 
lieve. .  .  .  We  find  no  constitutional  require- 
ment which  makes  it  necessary  for  govern- 
ment to  be  hostile  to  religion  and  to  throw- 
its  weight  against  efforts  to  widen  the  ef- 
fective scope  of  religious  Influence.  The  gov- 
ernment .  .  .  can  close  its  doors  or  suspend 
its  operations  as  to  those  who  want  to  re- 
pair to  their  religious  sanctuary  for  worship 
or  instruction.   .   .   . 

Practically  the  entire  machinery  of 
government.  National,  State,  and  local 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  shuts 
down  for  2  days  each  and  every  week,  in 
ob.servance  of  the  Lord's  Day  of  most 
Christians  and  the  Sabbath  of  Jewish 
groups  and  some  Christians.  It  also  shuts 
down  for  certain  religious  holidays,  such 
as  Christmas  and  Good  Friday  and.  to  a 
lesser  extent,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement 
and  the  Jewish  New  Year.  But  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  forbid  little  children  to  come 
unto  our  Heavenly  Father  with  expres- 
sions of  gratefulness  for  the  birds  that 
sing,  even  though  many  schools  are  per- 
mitted to  tell  them  all  about  the  birds 
and  the  bees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
no  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is 
needed  to  give  schoolchildren  the  right 
to  pray  in  the  classrooms.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Sates  has  no  juris- 
diction in  the  matter  as  long  as  Congress 
makes  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion.  By  arrogating  unto  it- 
self such  jurisdiction,  the  Court  is  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  of  religion. 

Certainly  I  would  not  want  schools 
tui-ned  into  places  of  worship,  but  the 
classroom  does  not  become  a  church  be- 


cause the  pupils  join  in  a  brief  prayer  or 
read  passages  from  the  Word  of  God. 
Should  the  teachers  or  school  officials 
attempt  to  proselyte  or  to  promote  the 
interests  of  a  particular  denomination, 
that  would  be  a  matter  for  the  local  au- 
thorities to  settle. 

Opening  this  great  body  with  a  short 
prayer  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  of- 
fended anyone  privileged  to  sit  here  as 
a  Member.  Ministers  of  all  the  leading 
religions,  Roman  Catholic.  Jewish.  Prot- 
estant, and  other  Christian  denomina- 
tions, have  offered  prayers  in  our  behalf. 
It  would  be  a  sad  day  when  we  would  be 
forbidden  to  have  such  devotional  exer- 
cises. It  is  a  sad  day  for  our  Nation 
when  pupils  in  our  schools  must  forgo 
the  blessings  and  benefits  that  come  from 
prayer. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  which  will  be  pre- 
sided over  by  a  new  Chief  Justice  and 
which  will  soon  have  a  new  Associate 
Justice,  will  take  another  and  a  closer 
look  at  some  of  the  unfortunate  decisions 
it  has  handed  down  during  the  last  few- 
years.  Just  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  let  us 
adopt  a  House  Joint  resolution  to  submit 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  the  sov- 
ereign States,  thus  making  it  clear  to  all 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  act- 
ing through  their  chosen  representatives 
in  the  National  Congress  and  the  various 
State  legislatures,  want  prayer  to  be  per- 
mitted in  the  classrooms. 

Mrs,  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  sponsor  of  a  prayer  amendment — 
House  Joint  Resolution  427 — I  wi,sh  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  discussing  the 
memorandiun  of  the  American  Hun- 
garian Federation  regarding  morality  in 
our  society  and  the  need  to  restore  ap- 
propriate prayers  in  our  public  schools. 

Over  the  past  few  years  I  have  pre- 
sented several  statements  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  expressing  my 
deep  concern  over  the  crime,  rioting, 
vandalism,  burning,  and  looting  that  has 
occurred  all  too  frequently  throughout 
our  beloved  land.  Everj'one  is  asking 
"What  are  the  causes  for  this  decline  in 
morality  and  respect  for  law  and  order?" 
There  are  some  who  still  seem  to  think 
the  answer  lies  solely  in  spending  more 
and  more  money.  Certainly  efforts  must 
be  continued  to  be  made  to  help  the 
underprivileged  help  themselves — but  we 
mu.st  remember  that  "Man  doth  not  live 
by  bread  alone." 

Today.  I  want  to  remind  you  once 
again  that  many  of  those  involved  in 
criminal  activities  and  rioting,  looting 
and  destruction  of  property,  are  the  very 
young  and  I  ask  you  to  ponder  whether 
it  is  mere  coincidence  that  the  criminal 
acti\ities  of  these  young  people — even 
though  admittedly  a  minority — have 
risen  so  greatly  since  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  which  to  all  effects  and  pur- 
poses have  banned  prayer  and  Bible  read- 
ing from  our  schools  or  any  reference  to 
a  diety.  I  just  wonder  how  many  of  these 
young  people  who  have  resorted  to  such 
activitie.'-  have  even  read  the  words  from 
the  Ten  Commandments  contained  in 
the  Holy  Bible. 

I  realize  that  much  has  been  written 
and  spoken  concerning  the  decision  on 
prayers   in   public   schools   and   I   have 


noted  the  argument  that  those  who  differ 
with  us  believe  their  children  should  not 
have  imposed  on  them  a  compulsory 
period  of  silence  or  separation  during  the 
recitation  of  a  school  prayer.  By  the  same 
token  it  can  also  be  reasoned  that  the 
great  majority  of  schoolchildren  who 
have  participated  or  desire  to  participate 
in  school  prayers  have  been  forced  to  ac- 
cept the  position  of  the  nonbeliever. 

Our  is  a  Nation  founded  under  God — 
and  it  has  grown  to  greatness  under  God 
and  our  history'  shows  that  prayers  are 
an  integral  part  of  our  heritage,  begin- 
ning as  early  as  November  of  1620.  when 
the  Mayflower  Compact  was  started  with 
a  prayer.  From  then  until  the  piesent 
time,  our  leaders  have  constantly  called 
upon  the  help  of  God  and  every  session 
of  the  Congress  is  opened  with  a  prayer. 

In  the  88t.h,  the  89th.  the  90th.  and 
again  in  this  present  Congress,  I  have 
introduced  resolutions  calling  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  would  re- 
store the  freedom  of  voluntary  prayers  to 
our  students  in  our  schools.  To  my  regret, 
however.  I — and  others  who  have  intro- 
duced identical  or  similar  resolutions — 
have  been  unsucce.ssful  in  our  efforts  to 
secure  final  and  favorable  congressional 
action. 

When  I  testified  in  support  of  a  prayer 
amendment  in  1964.  I  stated  my  feeling 
then  that  "to  deny  our  youth,  their 
teachers,  and  their  counselors  the  priv- 
ilege of  a  communal  exerci.se  of  their 
allegiance  to  God  as  well  as  to  country 
is  a  rejection  of  our  most  con.=tant  source 
of  ix)wer  and  strength."  I  also  pointed 
out  that  we  live  in  a  season  of  increasing 
immorality  and  warned  that  "any  dimi- 
nution of  emphasis  on  individual,  moral 
and  spiritual  responsibilities  can  only 
fuither  reduce  our  level  of  integrity  and 
increase  our  rate  of  crime." 

Today,  once  again,  I  call  for  prompt 
committee  action  and  earnest  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  permit  volun- 
tar>'  prayers  in  our  public  schools. 

Mr  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr  Lukens*. 
and  the  American  Hungarian  Federation 
in  their  call  for  a  return  to  voluntarj' 
prayer  observances  in  public  buildings. 
In  doing  so.  I  would  like  to  commend 
both  Mr.  LuKENS  and  the  federation  for 
their  efforts  toward  this  end. 

In  a  recent  public  memorandum,  the 
American  Hungarian  Federation  ex- 
pressed the  deep  concern  of  its  members 
over  the  increasing  crime  and  disorder 
within  the  United  States  as  well  as  their 
intention  to  contribute  in  any  way  pos- 
sible toward  the  easing  of  this  critical 
domestic  situation.  They  pledged  their 
support  for  efforts  by  our  Government 
to  enforce  law  and  order  in  this  country 
and  for  the  enactment  of  stronger  and 
more  effective  anticrime  laws  Primarily, 
however,  the  memorandum  expressed 
their  strong  conviction  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  disregard  lor  law  among  our  Na- 
tion's youth  can  be  attributed  to  the  lack 
of  moral  or  religio'us  training  in  our  pub- 
lic .schools. 

While  the  causes  of  crime  are  often 
as  complex  as  the  solutions  and  while 
State-prescribed    religious    exercises    in 
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our  schools  would  certainly  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  principle  embodied  in  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution:  there  is, 
in  my  judgment,  reason  to  give  very  seri- 
ous consideration  to  the  point  which  the 
American  Hungarian  Federation  has 
raised  m  this  regard. 

In  today's  rising  crime  rate  we  see  an 
almost  total  lack  of  respect  for  our  Na- 
tion's laws  and  for  those  who  enforce 
them.  Respect  for  law  and  for  the  various 
modes  of  behavior  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  civilized  society,  however,  is 
not  a  trait  which  is  inborn  in  human  be- 
ings or  which  occurs  at  some  magic  age. 
Such  respect  is  something  instilled  in 
human  beings  from  a  variety  of  sources; 
including  the  home,  the  church,  and  the 
schools.  Today,  however,  we  have  a  situ- 
ation where  the  great  confusion  and  con- 
sternation emanating  from  the  Supreme 
Court's    various    prayer   decisions    have 
almost  completely  eliminated  the  con- 
tributions of  our  Nation's  public  schools 
toward  .the  creation  of  this  atmosphere 
olresppct. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  already  indicated 
my  strong  belief  in  the  principle  of  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state  which  is  set 
forth  m  tlie  first  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution. This  is  a  wise  principle  which 
recognizes  and  assures  the  religious  free- 
dom   so    basic    to    our    democracv.    The 
framers    of   our   Constitution    intended 
this  principle  to  be  a  prohibition  to  any 
establishment  of  a  state  religion  and  not, 
in  my  judgment  and  in  the  judgment  of 
countless  constitutional  scholars,  to  pre- 
vent the  voluntary'  practice  of  religious 
beliefs.  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  as  wrong 
to  prohibit  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
as  it  is  for  the  state  to  establish  a  re- 
ligion. For  this  reason,  I  have  been  glad 
to  join  in  the  introduction  of  legislation 
calling  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  voluntary 
prayer   observances   in    public    buildings 
are  not  prohibited  by  the  Constitution. 
In  this  effort,  so  courageously  !ed  by  the 
late  Senator  Everett  Dirksen,  hundreds 
of  Memb?rs  of  the  House  and  Senate  have 
expressed   their  deep   concern   over  the 
unfortunate  effects  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  set  forth  in  the  case  of  Engel 
against  Vitale  and  .subsequently  in  the 
cases  of  Murray  and  Schempp. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  concern  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  that  equally  felt  by  our  constitu- 
ents throughout  this  great  Nation.  It  is 
among  other  things,  a  concern  for  the 
preservation  of  those  elements  of  re- 
ligious orientation  which  have  been  such 
an  important  part  of  our  Nation  s  herit- 
age. Regardless  of  the  great  variety  of 
religious  beliefs  which  have  always  been 
held  by  our  citizens,  a  recognition'of  God 
has  indeed  been  a  part  of  our  national 
heritage.  This  has  been  reflected  in  the 
words  of  our  Founding  Fathers,  in  our 
national  songs  and  anthems,  and  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  our  Nation  s  flag 
The  President,  Vice  President,  and  most 
of  our  country's  high  officials  take  their 
oaths  of  office  on  the  Holy  Bible.  In  fur- 
ther witness  to  our  religious  traditions 
the  Congress  in  1955  passed  Public  Law 
140.  which  placed  the  inscription  'In 
God  We  Trust"  on  our  coins  and  cur- 
rency. The  following  year  a  resolution 


was  passed  making  these  same  words  our 
national  motto. 

Our  concern  is,  however,  above  all.  a 
concern  for  the  preservation  of  those 
rights  granted  by  our  Nation's  Constitu- 
tion. In  a  day  when  our  Nation  is  mak- 
ing greater  strides  than  ever  before 
toward  assuring  that  constitutional 
nghts  and  freedoms  are  enjoyed  by  all 
its  citizens,  it  would  indeed  be  cruelly 
ironic  to  allow  a  situation  to  be  continued 
whereby  one  of  the  most  basic  of  these 
rights— the  right  to  free  and  voluntary 
religious  expression— is  denied 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
people  of  our  great  country  must  con- 
tinue to  demonstrate  a  reliance  upon  a 
supreme  being. 

A  great  many  months,  and  even  sev- 
eral years,  have  gone  by  since  the  Su- 
preme Court  handed  down  its  decision 
prohibiting  prayers  in  this  Nation's  pub- 
lic schools.  The  late  Senator  Everett  Mc- 
Kinley  Dirksen  was  a  strong  advocate  of 
prayei-  on  a  voluntary  basis  in  our  public 
schools.  I  feel  it  only  fitting  that  we 
again  bring  this  issue  to  the  forefront 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to  my  colleagues- 
attention  the  following  memorandum 
from  the  American  Hungarian  Federa- 
tion. It  has  much  merit. 

Memobandhm  op  the  American  Hungarian 
Federation 
The  American  Hungarian  Federation,  In  co- 
operation with  the  Hungarian  Association  of 
Cleveland,  considers  It  its  duty  to  contrlbut* 
whatever  it  can  to  ease  the  critical  domestic 
situation  In  the  United  States. 

During  the  past  Presidential  election 
campaign  speakers  emphasized  the  general 
demand  for  law  and  order.  President 
Nixon  and  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell 
both  promise  to  get  relief  in  regard  to  the 
increasing  crime  rate  that  outstrips  several 
times  the  population  increase 

Today,  the  capital  of  the  nation  is  also  a 
capital  of  crime  Recent  rise  in  rapes,  mur- 
ders and  armed  robberies  there  and  In  most 
of  our  major  cities  remains  unprecedented 
Committees  have  been  appointed  even  by 
the  Pr^ident  and  they  ponder  possible  solu- 
tions. Oo  we  need  more  politics  and  police,  or 
less  lenient  Judges?  No  doubt  there  is  a  need 
lor  an  that,  but  equally  important  is  the 
enactment  of  very  strict  anti-crime  laws 
with  mandatory  sentences 

Unfortunately  the  voice  of  the  judlclarv 
in  the  recent  past  has  been  uncertain  and 
as  a  result,  the  courts  in  the  final  analysis 
protect  the  guilty  more  than  the  Innocent 
Yet  the  most  Important  function  of  any  gov- 
ernment is  to  ensure  and  safeguard  the  peace 
and  security  of  its  citizens  and  to  create  an 
atmosphere  in  which  all  can  live  and  work 
without  fear.  This  cannot  be  maintained  by 
letting  the  guilty  to  go  unpunished  on  pro- 
cedural grounds.  There  is  an  overwhelming 
need  for  strict  laws  and  unhesitating  law  en- 
forcement. 

Juvenile  delinquents  cannot  be  corrected 
hv  !^„^,^!"'*^'*  sentences  and  supporting  them 
b>  welfare  payments  whereby  thev  are  freed 
JiTl  ''^s  """gation  to  work  and  are  pro- 
V  ded  with  the  free  time  needed  to  smash 
^tore  windows,  vandalize  churches  and  kill 
people  for  "kicks. •• 

Of  Trtt,".^^"^^^  °^  "''"^  *°^  ^^^  punishment 
of  criminal  elements  cannot  form  proper  too- 
Ics  of  constitutionality  debates.  A  rethinking 
of  the  rationale  of  past  decisions  of  the 
Supremo  Court  since  the  Miranda  decision  is 
desperately  needed  in  order  to  restore  the 
balance  between  prosecution  and  defense 
fJH.?"^.  opinion,  the  waywardness  of'  a 
vnnfh?^!  L^'^^  percentage  of  American 
jouth  Is  the  direct  result  of  the  lack  of  teach- 
ing of  religion  and,  or  ethics  In  our  public 
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school..  The  Bible  and  specific  prayers  arp 
banned  from  the  halls  of  learning  by  an  lu 
too  strained  interpretation  of  the  Pir', 
Amendment,  forbidding  the  establishment 
of  a  state  religion,  by  the  Supreme  Conrr 
And  both  the  state  legislatures  and  Congress 
failed  until  now  to  overcome  this  deflclencv 
by  passing  the  proper  constitutional  amend 
men  as  proposed  by  the  late  Senator  Everett 
McKlnley  Dirksen.  " 

Colleges  today  increasingly  witness  the  re 
volt  Of  misled  students  against  the  ■estttb- 
lishment.-  Where  did  we  fall,  ask  the  be- 
wildered educators  and  parents.  The  answer 
IS  simple.  Many  of  today's  young  people  re 
ject  morality  and  virtue  as  old-fashioned" 
pretending  to  perceive  all  too  clearly  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  present  social  order  'rhev 
defy  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  because  thev 
are  not  ■related"  to  God.  to  the  churched 
and  religion.  They  rebel  against  ethical 
\aiues.    human    culture    and    clvihzatlon    It- 

The  warning  of  history  confronts  us-  the 
decay  of  every  civilization  begun  with  the 
collapse  of  public  morality.  Action  to  ston  the 
trend  is  needed  today,  else  our  people  will  he 
swept  into  chaos  or  dictatorship 

A  well-balanced  society  cannot  be  uprooted 

morally  strong  and  united.  Yet  a  society 
cannot  be  morally  strong  unless  it  15 
grounded  in  the  belief  in  the  Creator  and 
an  ess  prayer  and  religion  are  allowed  to  ex- 
ercise their  proper  functions  in  the  schools 
and  public  life  President  Nixon,  bv  having 
religious  services  conducted  In  the  White 
House  on  Sundays,  gives  us  a  certain  direc- 
tion. Yet  without  extending  religion's  pervad- 
Ing  influence  to  the  schools,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect the  strengthening  of  the  eroded  moral 
fiber  of  our  youth  Therefore,  we  urge  .ill  lee- 
islators  to  take  favorable  action  on  the 
School  Prayer  Amendment  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator  Eveiett  Dirksen  which  was  co-sponored 

TTni?<^"'^;^?^'-2"  '""'*  Represenutlves  in  the 
United  States  Congress. 

Belief  in  God  and  the  teaching  of  relielon 
tf.^^'f  fn"^!'  '"'ll^-'dual  freedoms  and  In 
ie  Unitl/il  7^'l'"'  '^"^^°"'  structure  of 
.  !,r^  ^'^  ^^*^^^  ^°  "°^  amount  to  the  es- 
tibllshment  of  any  state  religion  prohibited 
under  the  First  Amendment.  The  citizen  who 
be  eves  In  the  binding  force  of  divine  law. 
Will  be  law-abiding  and  display  greater  social 
and  moral  conscience  and  awareness 

Let  us  not  allow  a  tlnv  minority  force  its 
destructive  laws  on  the  whole  nation 

The  Bible  is  reverently  used  at  the  inau- 
guration of  the  President  of  the  United 
btates  let  us  return  it  to  its  proper  place  in 
our  school  as  well!  ^ 

Rt.  Rev.  ZoLTAN  Beky.  DD 
Bishop  emeritus.  Chairman  of  the  Board 
American  Hungarian  Federation. 
Judge  Albert  A.  Fiok 
National  President.  American  Hungarian 
Federation. 

Dr.  John  B.  N.\das 
President.     Hungarian     Association     of 
Clei-eland:    National    Vice    President, 
American  Hungarian  Federation 
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Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in 
^^^"■"^"ding  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
<  Mr.  LuKENs ) .  a  respected  member  of  the 
committee  of  which  I  am  chairman  for 
bnngmg  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  today. 

The  problem  of  law  and  order  is  one 
which  IS  of  great  concern  to  all  of  us. 
Clearly  there  is  need  for  a  strengthening 
01  our  laws  so  as  to  impose  stricter  sen- 
tences on  violators,  particularly  on  re- 
peaters. 

Our  police  have  been  hamstrung  by 
court  rulings  which  have  placed  great 
limitations  on  law  enforcement.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  of  these  rulings  have  been 
retroactive,  thus  changing  the  rules  in 


the  middle  of  the  game,  so  to  speak,  and 
letting  giUlty  individuals  go  free. 

Now  that  law  enforcement  officers  are 
on  notice  about  their  rights  in  appre- 
hending suspects,  they  are  following  the 
new  rules  of  the  game.  But  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  the  laws  still  are  too  lenient  in 
dealing  with  various  offenses  against  so- 
ciety which  have  become  prevalent  in  our 
modern-day  atmosphere. 

The  need  is  not  simply  for  more  laws. 
but  for  stricter  enforcement  at  the  judi- 
cial level.  The  morale  of  our  police  of- 
ficei-s  has  been  seriously  shaken  by  the 
lack  of  support  which  they  have  been 
receiving  from  various  courts. 

As  a  result,  offenders  have  been 
literally  laughing  at  the  police  when  the 
offenders  are  released  with  ease  to  im- 
pose on  the  community  again  with  little 
or  no  penalty  for  their  previous  offense. 

THE    PRAYER    DECISION 

One  of  the  High  Court  decisions  which 
has  been  widely  misinterpreted  is  its  so- 
called  decision  on  prayer  in  public 
schools.  The  decision  was  based  upon  a 
narrow  interpretation  by  the  Court 
which  was  mushroomed  in  popular  un- 
derstanding to  forbid  prayer  of  any  sort 
in  the  schoolrooms,  regardless  of  the  lack 
of  objections  by  the  students  involved. 

Tlie  accepted  interpretation  of  the 
Court  ruling  as  resulted  in  the  near-gen- 
eral ban  on  prayer  in  the  Nation's  school- 
rooms. This  is  most  unfortunate.  Each 
session  of  the  House — also  the  Senate — 
is  begun  with  a  prayer  by  our  respective 
Chaplains.  'Why  should  prayer  be  banned 
from  the  schoolrooms? 

An  attempt  to  amend  the  Constitution 
in  1966  to  specifically  permit  prayer  in 
the  classrooms  was  defeated  in  the  Sen- 
ate when  supporters  were  unable  to  mus- 
ter the  required  two-thirds  majority. 

There  are  those  who  disagree  for  per- 
sonal reasons,  but  I  feel  the  large  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens  favor  the  optional 
restoration  of  prayer  to  the  opening  pro- 
cedure of  our  Nation's  classrooms. 

It  seems  regrettable  that  the  only  way 
to  accomplish  this  simple  right  which 
has  been  practiced  without  challenge  for 
nearly  two  centuries  of  our  Nation's  his- 
tory is  by  a  constitutional  amendment. 
But  if  that  is  what  is  takes,  let  us  do  it. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  VIETNAM  MORATORIUM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that 
all  Americans  will  join,  on  October  15.  in 
expressing  their  personal  unhappiness 
with  that  Asian  quagmire,  the  Vietnam- 
ese war,  by  remaining  silent  for  a  few 


moments,  alone  or  in  groups,  in  parks  or 
along  the  streets,  or  in  churches  and  other 
places  of  public  gathering. 

A  massive  vigil  of  silence  will  bring 
home  to  President  Nixon,  with  more  force 
than  any  other  form  of  protest,  the  deep 
distress  in  all  our  hearts  over  the  growing 
li.st  of  the  dead  in  Vietnam  I  hope  that 
all  who  are  troubled  in  their  conscience 
about  the  war  will  express  their  disap- 
proval on  October  15. 

I  feel  that  silence  is  a  form  of  protest 
in  which  all  Americans  can  comfortably 
.ioin  to  express  their  dissatisfaction  with 
the  failure  of  the  administration  to  ex- 
pedite the  deescalation  of  this  tragic  con- 
flict. Those  who  have  never  maiched.  or 
carried  pickets,  or  .spoken  out  aggressive- 
ly about  the  war  need  an  appropriate  and 
recognizable  means  of  expressing  their 
dissent.  A  siknt  vigil  on  October  15  pro- 
vides that  means. 

The  President's  statement,  at  his  press 
conference  last  Friday,  that  he  would  not 
listen  to  the  voices  of  protest  was.  I  feel, 
inappropriate.  Perhaps  if  surrounded  by 
silent  disapproval,  the  President  will  be 
forced  to  listen  to  the  quiet  promptings 
of  his  own  conscience,  the  existence  of 
which  was  demonstrated  several  months 
ago  when  he  said  that  he  hoped  all  Amer- 
ican troops  would  be  withdrawn  from 
Vietnam  by  the  end  of  1970.  As  things 
now  stand,  that  timetable  is  not  going 
to  be  met.  and  it  looks  as  through  it  is 
not  going  to  be  met  for  many  years  after 
1970  if  troop  withdrawals  continue  along 
at  the  present  levels. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  ask,  once  the  silence  has  been 
expressed  on  this  date,  what  do  those 
who  remain  silent  suggest  we  do  as  an 
alternative  to  what  is  being  done? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  fee]  that  it  is  ver>-  im- 
portant to  start  on  a  regular  incre- 
mental basis  a  deescalation  of  our  troops 
from  Vietnam.  I  feel  that  it  ought  to  be 
accomplished  over  a  period  of  from  18  to 
24  months. 

I  believe  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Thieu- 
Ky  government  is  incapable  at  the  pres- 
ent time  of  identifying  with  the  needs  of 
their  own  people  or  winning  their  loyalty. 
As  long  as  they  feel  confident  that  there 
is  going  to  be  a  massive  American  ex- 
peditionarj-  force  protecting  them  they 
are  not  going  to  make  the  kinds  of  ac- 
commodations that  are  necessary  to  be 
able  to  bring  this  tragic  conflict  to  an 
end. 

I  suppose  that  the  gentleman  noted 
recently  in  the  paper  that  the  National 
Vietnamese  Assembly  rejected  even  the 
modest  land  reform  proposal  that  Presi- 
dent Thieu  had  sent  to  it.  I  believe  this 
is  indicative  of  the  attitude  of  the  Viet- 
namese leadership,  a  leadership  that, 
according  to  most  reports,  has  the  sup- 
port of  approximately  10  to  20  percent  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  one  further 
question? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona  The  gentle- 
man seriously  and  obviously  sincerely  is 
recommending  that  we  establish  a  time 
certain  for  the  final  removal  of  all 
American  troops,  a  time  some  18  to  24 
months  removed? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona  To  spend 
American  lives  in  the  next  18  or  24 
months,  when  we  know  that  all  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong 
have  to  do  is  wait  and  destroy  not  only 
Americans  while  they  are  waiting  but 
then  destroy  the  remaining  South  Viet- 
namese who  have  remained  loyal  to  the 
Thieu  government.  Is  that  what  the 
gentleman  is  seriously  suggesting? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  suggesting  to  the 
the  United  States  that  it  withdraw  its 
troops  from  Vietnam  over  the  next  18 
to  24  months.  I  am  saying  that  if  the 
United  States  continues  its  present 
course  into  the  indefinite  future — and  it 
is  an  indefinite  future — we  will  be  losing 
indefinitely  into  that  future  15,000  dead 
Americans  per  year.  There  are  some 
people  who  say.  "Well,  what  about  the 
thousands  of  Vietnamese  who  mav  or 
may  not  be  killed  if  the  United  States 
should  withdraw  in  the  next  few  years?" 
I  say.  "What  about  the  thoiisands  of 
Americans  who  will  certainly  die  with  no 
promise  at  all  of  being  able  within  a 
foreseeable  time  to  get  out  of  a  war  for 
a  government  that  has  not  won  the 
loyalty  of  its  people?"  You  know  as  well 
as  I  do  in  Vietnam  today  the  government 
is  no  more  popular  than  it  was  when  we 
went  in  3  or  4  years  ago. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  might  point  out  that  the 
gentleman  is  condemning  30.000  Ameri- 
cans to  death  by  waiting  24  months  to 
withdraw  them, 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  withdraw  them  at  a  faster  timetable. 
The  logistics  of  the  situation  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  get  them  out  in  a 
month  or  two. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes,  I  will. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  One  of  the  things  that 
always  intrigues  me  about  discussions 
like  this  is  how  much  emphasis  we  place 
on  how  unpopular  the  Thieu  govern- 
ment is.  but  we  never  talk  about  how 
unpopular  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist government  is.  At  least  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam,  whether  you  accept 
the  elections  there  or  not.  and  I  might 
recall  there  were  observers  to  observe 
the  integrity  of  the  elections,  including  a 
distinguished  group  of  American  Sena- 
tors as  observers  at  the  elections — at 
least  the  Thieu  government  was  elected 
by  the  free  choice  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese under  the  most  difficult  wartime 
conditions.  Why  do  not  some  of  these  ex- 
ponents of  how  unpopular  the  South 
Vietnamese  Governn.ent  is  tell  us  how 
did  the  Hanoi  Communist  government 
get  to  where  it  is  and  what  rights  and 
freedoms  and  opportunities  do  the 
people  of  North  Vietnam  enjoy  to  speak 
out  against  their  Communist  rulers  who 
are  holding  these  people  in  bondage? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Nobody  is  trying  to  pre- 
tend that  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
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emment  is  popular  in  South  Vietnam. 
I  would  imagine  it  has  the  support  of 
between  10,  15,  or  20  percent. 
Mr.   PUCINSKI.   In  North  Vietnam? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  In  South  Vietnam. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  talking  about  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  In  North  Vietnam? 
Mr.   PUCINSKI.   In   North    Vietnam. 
Where  is  there  any  democratic  process 
that  put  that  Government  m  power? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  There  was  not.  But  the 
fact  IS  that  we  are  not  losmg  lives  in 
North  Vietnam.  We  are  not  spending 
$30  billion  a  year  in  North  Vietnam.  We 
are  fighting  in  South  Vietnam.  That 
is  the  point.  There  are  many  unpopular 
governments  around  the  world.  They  are 
governments  who  do  not  give  their  peo- 
ple the  opportunity  to  vote  or  freedom 
of  the  press.  That  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  the  United  States  has  to  give 
the  flower  of  its  manhood  and  spend 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  m  order 
to  go  into  all  of  these  countries  and  re- 
Dlace'Uie  present  governments  with  gov- 
ernments that  are  more  desirable  to  the 
United  States. 

What  I  am  saying  as  far  as  Vietnam 
is  concerned  is  that  the  price  we  have 
paid   domestically,    the   price   we   have 
paid  in  the  growing  alienation  between 
young  people  and  adults,  the  price  we 
have  paid  materially  in  the  diversion  of 
resources  away  from  our  urban  area^, 
from  areas  of  education,  from  job  op- 
portunities, from  job  training  programs. 
and  away  from  programs  to  clean  up 
our  environment,  have  made  the  Viet- 
nam war  totally  unacceptable. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  To  whom? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  To  me  and  to  an  in- 
creasing number  of  American  people. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  realize  this 
discussion  between  the  two  of  us  and 
among  other  Members  in  this  Chamber 
will  probably  not  lead  to  any  definite  de- 
cision on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion, but  without  emotion  I  woiild  like  to 
make  a  couple  of  points  here. 

First  of  all.  I  do  not  think  we  will  agree 
very  much,  although  I  have  great  respect 
for  my  colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  And  that  respect  is 
shared  mutually 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Thank  you. 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  concern  about, 
first  of  all,  the  presence  in  Vietnam.  It 
seems  to  me  you  ask  yourself  two  ques- 
tions as  a  nation  or  as  a  national  body 
when  you  go  to  war.  One  is,  is  it  in  the 
interests  of  the  national  security  and  the 
well-being  of  this  Nation? 

I  think  that  was  answered  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  President  Kennedy. 
President  Johnson,  and  continued  by  this 
administration  under  President  Nixon. 

The  second  question  is  this:  If  you  go 
to  war,  the  next  question  that  logically 
follows  is  why  do  we  not  win?  I  think  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  <Mr.  Pucinski'    made  this 


point  very  significantly  and  that  is  that 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  government  is  really 
not  ver>'  popular  in  North  Vietnam,  that 
they  killed  over  50,000  people  to  gain 
power.  I  think  the  entire  focus  on  the  part 
of  some  Americans  seems  to  be  misplaced 
in  blaming  only  the  South  Vietnamese 
for  mistakes  which  are  totally  South 
Vietnamese. 

And  I  would  simply  like  to  make  a 
couple  of  points  with  reference  to  this 
matter 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ed- 
MOWDsoNi.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  expired. 
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AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR— 
THE  FORGOTTEN  AMERICANS  OF 
THE  VIETNAM  WAR 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <Mr.  Pucinskd  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  since 
he  was  so  nice  to  yield  to  me:  but  first 
I  waan  to  point  out  to  the  House  that  I 
have  taken  this  special  order  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  penetrating  article  on  our 
American  prisoners  of  war  being  held 
by  the  Communists  in  Vietnam,  which 
will  appear  tomorrow  in  the  highly  re- 
spected publication.  Air  Force  and  Space 
Digest. 

I  will  discuss  this  article  at  greater 
length  at  the  conclusion  of  this  discus- 
sion and  I  shall  place  the  entire  article 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

But  I  shall  first  be  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  California  <  Mr.  Tunney'< 
because  the  discussion  we  are  having  here 
is  very  much  germane  to  the  article 
on  American  prisoners  being  held  in 
Vietnam. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lukens) 

Mr.  LUKENS.  I  thank  both  of  my  col- 
leagues. However,  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  make  these  following  two  points : 

No.  1.  that  there  is  on  hand  now  over 
30,000  captured  military  documents  from 
the  North  Vietnamese  Army  which  does 
not  in  turn  control  the  NLF  or  the  Viet- 
cong,  proving  that  they  do  not  want  just 
South  Vietnam,  but  they  want  the  whole 
Indo-China  Peninsula  which  does  include 
Cambodia,  South  Vietnam.  North  Viet- 
nam, and  eventually  Thailand.  I  think 
this  is  borne  out  by  the  presence  of  over 
30.000  invading  Chinese  troops  into 
Thailand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  very  strongly  as  a 
practicing  and  believing  Quaker,  that 
there  is  some  cause  which  is  worth  dying 
for  in  this  world  and  it  is  not  just  Amer- 
ican freedom.  It  can  be  termed  as  free- 
dom. It  can  also  be  Vietnamese  freedom, 
it  can  be  German  freedom,  it  can  be 
French  freedom. 

Earlier  we  did  not  quarrel  about  old 
and  young  Americans  going  over  during 
World  War  n  and  to  Korea  because  the 


war  was  very  well  defined.  The  people 
knew  that  a  foreign  body  believing  in 
totalitarian  power  invaded  another  coun- 
try or  another  land,  and  it  is  significant 
to  me  that  no  one  denies  the  fact  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  today  are  in  the 
process  of  doing  the  same  thing  in  .South 
Vietnam  and,  therefore.  South  Vietnam 
is  being  invaded.  It  is  being  invaded  b.v 
the  only  signatory  to  the  1954  treaty 
North  Vietnam.  They  are  the  ones  who 
are  \1olating  a  written  pledge,  not  Amer- 
ica and  not  South  Vietnam 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  there  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  with  respect  to  the 
United  States.  The  American  people  have 
a  verj'  vital  interest  in  certain  areas  to 
the  effect  that  Americans  should  be  pre- 
pared to  die  for  these  beliefs  overseas. 

In  the  case  of  Korea  we  had  a  clear 
case  of  aggression  in  which  the  South 
Korean  people  were  imited  around  their 
Government,  in  which  there  was  prac- 
tically no  subversion  whatsoever,  in 
which  the  South  Korean  people  felt  sin- 
cerely that  the  Syngman  Rhee  govern- 
ment was  a  legitimate  government  and 
they  were  prepared  to  die  for  it. 

In  the  case  of  Vietnam,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  a  country  which  for  2.000 
years  was  one  country,  culturally  iden- 
tifiable as  one  country.  But  in  South 
Vietnam  at  the  present  time  you  have 
a  large  Vietcong  force — although  it  is 
not  as  large  as  the  North  Vietnamese— 
but  a  Vietnamese  local  force  fighting 
against  its  own  government. 

The  North  Vietnamese  troops  which 
are  operating  in  South  Vietnam  could 
not  possibly  survive  in  a  hostile,  un- 
friendly counti-yside.  The  fact  is  that 
they  are  getting  support  from  the  South 
Vietnamese  people. 

We  have  heard  of  the  much-vaunted 
pacification  program  in  Vietnam  in 
which  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
over  a  period  of  3  to  5  years— 5  years- 
has  attempted  desperately  to  win  the 
support  of  the  people  of  the  coimti-yside. 
They  did  it  because  they  thought'  that 
by  control  of  the  countr>'side  thev  would 
win  support.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what 
they  did  was  fail  to  identify  with  a  verj- 
basic  psychological  motive  force,  which 
is  the  only  way  you  can  win  people's 
loyalty,  which  is  by  giving  them  a  share 
of  power.  And  in  South  Vietnam  your 
district  chiefs,  your  province  chiefs  are 
appointed  from  Saigon.  The  only  re- 
sponsiveness is  upward  to  the  generals 
in  Saigon,  not  down  to  the  people  at 
the  local  level. 

We  have  deluded  ourselves  constantly 
over  the  past  3  years  ever  since  in  the  be- 
lief that  because  we  control  an  ever 
higher  number  of  people,  now  getting 
up  to  85  percent,  that  we  had  their  loy- 
alty, and  yet  the  casualty  figures  of 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  troops 
that  are  listed  every  week  proves  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  we  do  not 
have  control  over  85  percent  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  when 
our  troops  or  the  South  Vietnamese 
troops  leave  the  hamlets  the  Vietcong 
infrastructure,  which  has  been  sub- 
merged, surfaces  again  and  we  are  no 


better  off  then  we  were  4  or  5  years  ago 
when  we  went  in  with  the  first  group 
of  American  troops. 

I  can  remember  speaking  to  General 
Westmoreland  when  we  had  125.000 
troops  in  Vietnam,  back  in  the  early  part 
of  September  of  1965.  and  I  remember 
him  sa>ang  at  that  time  that  although 
there  was  no  way  of  knowing  how  long 
the  war  would  last,  he  felt  that  if  we 
had  another  50.000  troops  that  that 
would  be  enough  to  do  the  job.  As  you 
well  know,  we  now  have  over  500,000 
troops  engaged,  and  we  are  no  more 
able  to  win  a  military  victory  now  then 
we  were  then. 

So  I  feel.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  time 
has  come  to  rearrange  our  national 
priorities  and  to  stop,  if  at  all  possi- 
ble, the  carnage.  And  I  think  it  is  prob- 
able that  by  regular  and  incremental  de- 
escalation  from  Vietnam  that  we  can 
give  to  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment the  opportunity  to  start  making 
the  essential  accommodations  that  they 
are  going  to  have  to  make  if  they  are 
going  to  survive  when  the  United  States 
pulls  out,  whether  it  is  this  year,  or  next 
year,  or  20  years  from  now,  and  that  is 
to  share  power  with  their  own  people 
and  give  their  own  people  a  piece  of  the 
action. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  is  really  lamentable  that  so  many  well- 
meaning  people  who  obviously  want  to 
end  the  war.  as  I  do.  as  does  every  other 
Member  of  this  Congress,  as  does  every 
•American  citizen — and  I  do  not  know 
of  a  single  person  in  this  country  who  de- 
sires to  continue  this  war  a  day  longer 
than  it  has  to  be  continued  to  bring 
victory — make  statements  about  the  war 
that  must  be  refused. 

One  is  this  whole  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  South  Vietnamese  people  are 
interested  in  this  war.  I  think  perhaps  we 
ought  to  remember  that  they  have  suf- 
fered the  horrors  of  this  war  for  some  20 
years.  No  people  anywhere  in  this  world 
have  suffered  as  much  as  have  suffered 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  If  there 
is  any  miracle  in  this  war  it  is  this  in- 
domitable spirit  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
which  has  held  them  together  against 
the  most  vicious  attacks. 

The  gentleman  says  that  foreign 
armies  could  not  survive  in  South  Viet- 
nam without  the  help  of  the  people. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  helping  the  North  Viet- 
namese except  for  the  Vietcong.  On  the 
contrary.  It  is  our  American  forces  that 
are  being  welcomed  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese. We  have  more  than  500.000 
American  soldiers  in  South  Vietnam. 
Have  you  seen  one  sign  asking  them  to 
leave?  Or  one  act  of  sabotage  against  our 
forces  by  the  South  Vietnamese  people? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
whole  psychology  of  this  war — and  that 
is  what  this  war  is  all  about — is  that  the 
Communists  are  testing  a  new  kind  of 
guerrilla  warfare  in  South  Vietnam- 
terror,  subversion,  breakdown  of  law  and 
order,  breakdown  of  any  kind  of  respect 
and  support  for  a  government.  No  war 
has  ever  produced  greater  atrocities  than 
we  have  witnessed  in  South  Vietnam  at 
the  hands  of  the  Vietcong,  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  soldiers. 


They  have  come  and  they  have  ter- 
rorized that  country  and  they  have  mas- 
sacred thousands  of  her  people. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  Hue  massacre  where  thousands  of 
innocent  citizens,  women  and  children, 
were  shot  in  the  back  of  the  head  and 
dumped  into  mass  graves  as  a  lesson  to 
all  other  South  Vietnamese  not  to  stand 
up  against  the  Communists. 

That  is  what  we  are  fighting  there.  I 
should  like  to  remind  my  colleague,  and 
I  do  not  challenge  or  question  his  motives 
or  his  integrity — becau.«;e  I  have  the  high- 
est respect  for  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  and  he  knows  that. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  is  reciprocated. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  But  I  am  afraid  that 
there  arc  people  who  really  have  not 
looked  at  the  horror  of  this  war  and  what 
this  is  all  about. 

The  Communists  have  selected  73 
countries  in  Asia.  Africa  and  South 
America  for  the  same  kind  of  terrorism 
they  are  waging  in  South  Vietnam.  In  the 
Tri-Continental  Congre.ss  Declaration, 
which  was  signed  by  600  leading  Commu- 
nist leaders  of  these  73  countries  in  Ha- 
vana. Cuba,  on  January  19,  1967,  they  all 
pledged  that  if  this  new  technique  of 
horror — if  this  new  technique  of  subver- 
sion— if  this  new  technique  of  terror- 
ism— the  so-called  "wars  of  liberation" — 
as  they  falsely  call  this  aggression  in 
South  Vietnam — if  this  new  technique 
works  in  South  Vietnam,  then  they  in- 
tend to  repeat  it  in  the  73  countries  of 
Asia,  Africa  and  South  America. 

My  colleagues  and  all  of  those  who 
want  to  participate  ;n  this  day  of  silence 
on  the  15th  of  October  had  better  realize 
that  they  are  inviting  a  major  holocaust 
in  this  world  if  we  should  ever  walk  away 
from  South  Vietnam  without  at  least 
letting  the  South  Vietnamese  protect 
their  own  freedom.  World  War  II  will 
look  like  kids'  play  when  they  start  mov- 
ing in  on  the  73  countries  and  the  United 
States  and  those  free  powers  which  still 
respect  and  believe  in  human  dignity  will 
not  know  which  way  to  turn  to  stop  the 
collapse  of  freedom. 

I  do  not  object  to  a  day  of  silent  prayer 
for  peace,  but  I  want  to  talk  about  some- 
thing today  which  should  be  of  more 
than  passing  interest  to  my  colleagues 
and  perhaps  on  the  15th  of  October,  we 
can  offer  a  fen-ent  prayer  for  these 
young  men.  these  forgotten  Americans 
in  the  Vietnam  war — the  American  pris- 
oners of  war.  We  have  made  every  single 
effort  to  get  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists to  tell  us  the  names  of  American 
prisoners  of  war.  It  was  just  a  week  or  so 
ago  that  we  had  the  galleries  full  here 
with  relatives  and  wives  of  these  men 
who  were  lost  in  action — women  who 
were  asking.  "Are  we  wives  or  are  we 
widows?"  To  this  very  day.  the  Commu- 
nists have  refused  to  tell  us  where  these 
prisoners  are — are  they  alive;  how  they 
are  being  treated?  How  many  of  them  are 
there  and  what  is  the  state  of  their 
health? 

I  want  to  talk  today  about  an  article 
which  is  appearing  tomorrow  for  the 
first  time  in  the  highly  distinguished 
magazine.  Air  Force  &  Space  Digest.  They 
describe  here  in  this  article,  which  wiU 
be  available  to  everybody,  the  forgotten 


Americans  of  the  Vietnam  war.  For  the 
first  time,  this  article  documents  what 
is  being  done  to  these  American  soldiers. 
How  they  have  been  tortured  and  brutal- 
ized. 

How  can  we  join  in  a  moment  of  si- 
lence on  the  15th  of  October  when  I  see 
this  kind  of  barbarity  being  performed 
on  American  soldiers  in  violation  of  every 
single  concept  of  human  dignity  and 
decency?  Silence?  We  Americans  should 
be  demanding  world  reaction  to  this  out- 
rage against  our  soldiers  instead  of  en- 
gaging in  silent  protests  against  our  own 
Government. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  centle- 
man. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  I  support  every  attempt  and 
every  effort  that  he  makes  and  that  he 
is  attempting  to  get  the  American  Gov- 
ernment to  make,  to  free  our  prisoners 
of  war  from  under  Communist  control 
and  the  North  Vietnamese.  I  strongly 
supix)rt  these  efforts. 

I  do  not  think  that  nearly  enough  has 
been  done  in  this  regard— whether  it  be 
in  the  form  of  prisoner  swaps  or  cash 
payments — I  think  everythine  should  be 
done  to  free  these  prisoners  of  wai'. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  But  where  is  the  voice 
of  outrage  against  this  inhumanity  on 
our  soldiers  by  those  who  arc  planning 
this  great  moment  of  silence  on  the  15th 
of  October?  Where  have  those  people 
been?  Tliese  are  the  same  people  who 
told  us  a  year  and  one-half  ago  to  .stop 
the  bombing.  They  said,  "Stop  the  bomb- 
ing— just  stop  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  whole  war  will  be  over." 
They  spoke  with  such  authority  that,  if 
anybody  dared  to  challenge  them,  he  was 
dismissed  as  an  imbecile — as  unpatriotic. 
They  said,  "We  would  like  to  assure  you — 
we  would  like  to  assure  you.  that.  If  you 
stop  the  bombing,  the  whole  war  will"  be 
over."  So.  finally,  a  great  American  Pres- 
ident, against  all  the  best  judgment,  de- 
cided he  would  take  a  risk  for  peace  and 
he  stopped  the  bombing. 

Since  then  we  have  lost  more  Ameri- 
can boys  on  the  battlefield  than  we  have 
since  the  first  6  years  of  our  involvement 
in  Vietnam.  The  bombing  pause  has  not 
brought  us  one  iota  closer  to  peace.  I  ask 
you  again,  my  dear  colleague,  where  are 
the  voices  of  outrage  to  say  that  the 
Communists  have  broken  faith  in  Paris, 
that  they  have  broken  their  word  in  the 
Geneva  Convention  against  these  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war?  All  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues who  want  to  pause  in  silence  on 
the  15th  of  October  is.  Where  are  your 
voices  of  outrage  against  what  Is  hap- 
pening to  these  American  boys? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  They  have  been  very- 
clear  and  outspoken  for  the  last  5  years, 
since  the  war  has  been  going  on,  with 
regard  to  the  prisoners  of  war,  and  you 
cannot  obfuscate  the  basic  issue  by  bring- 
ing in  the  question  of  the  prisoners  of 
war.  I  have  as  much  feeling  for  the  pris- 
oners of  war.  as  much  regard  for  them, 
and  as  much  passion  regarding  the  pris- 
oners of  war  and  the  efforts  that  should 
be  made  to  free  them  £is  you  have.  But 
let  us  not  get  away  from  the  other  issue. 
I  know  I  have  intruded  upon  your  time. 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  You  are  welcome  be- 
cause this  Is  an  important  discussion. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  sorry.  I  support 
you  In  what  you  are  doing  with  relation 
to  prisoners  of  war.  But  please  do  not 
bring  the  Issue  of  prisoners  of  war  over 
to  the  Issue  of  Vietnam,  to  the  Issue  of 
South  Vietnam  and  our  ability  to  get  the 
Thieu-Ky  government  to  be  able  to  fight 
to  support  its  own  people,  to  be  able  to 
win  the  loyalty  of  its  own  people,  and  to 
prevent  future  thousands  of  American 
lives  being  lost  in  that  costly  and  damag- 
ing conflict. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
and  I  again  assure  him  that  these  de- 
bates and  these  discussions  are  impor- 
tant. I  hope  that  they  do  not  mislead  our 
adversaries.  We  as  Americans  may  dis- 
agree on  how  to  bring  this  war  to  an  end. 
We  may  have  differences  of  opinion.  I 
have  some  ideas;  you  have  some  ideas. 
But  I  think  on  one  point  we  are  united, 
and  this  is  what  the  President  was  trying 
to  say  the  other  day.  He  was  trying  to 
pull  thi*  country  together  into  a  unified 
cause  f»F  human  dignity. 

I  would  be  much  more  impressed  on 
the  15th  of  October  If  on  one  day  we 
could  pull  all  the  forces  of  freedom  to- 
gether and  say,  "Look.  We  are  not  going 
to  walk  away  from  Vietnam.  We  are  not 
going  to  surrender  these  people."  Then 
see  what  happens  in  Paris. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  when  we 
Just  raise  doubts  about  the  Thieu  gov- 
ernment  and    raise   doubts   about    the 

South  Vietnamese  people,  we  give  the 
Communists  false  hopes.  For  that  reason 
it  is  my  hope  that  on  the  15th  of  October 
we  would  turn  to  something  more.  I  ask 
after  the  prayers  of  silence,  what?  The 
slaughter  will  continue.  American  boys 
will  continue  to  die.  So  it  seems  to  me 
we  need  something  a  great  deal  more 
persuasive  and  meaningful  than  a  mo- 
ment of  silence  on  the  15th  of  October 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  shall  not  take 
too  much  of  the  gentleman's  time,  but 
I  wish  to  compliment  him  for  clearly 
dealing  with  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
situation  in  Vietnam.  I  would  also  like 
to  state  to  my  friend  from  California 
that,  having  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  President  himself.  I  can  say  that  he 
has  advanced  what  I  refer  to  as  the 
"phase-in.  phase-out"  concept  in  a  very 
positive  program  of  withdrawal,  and  he 
is  just  as  anxious  as  any  Member  of  this 
Congress  to  bring  about  a  disengagement 
of  the  current  conamitment  In  Vietnam 
as  anyone  here.  So  I  think  we  have  a 
very  positive  program.  I  think  there  has 
been  more  done  in  this  regard  in  the 
last  7  months  than  I  have  seen  in  quite 
some  time. 

While  many  people  had  disagreements 
with  the  previous  administration,  there 
were  a  number  of  us  who  stood  behind  It 
when  we  felt  they  were  doing  what  was 
right.  I  think  If  there  is  anything  that  is 
needed  today,  it  is  for  the  American  peo- 
ple to  stand  squarely  behind  the  Presi- 
dent as  he  moves  positively  to  disengage 
under  this  positive  program  of  "phase-in 
and  phase-out"  of  the  troops  in  Viet- 
nam. 
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Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  in  no  way  want  to 
give  the  implication  here  today  that  I 
do  not  think  the  President  is  completely 
sincere  in  what  he  is  attempting  to  do, 
and  that  there  is  any  issue  that  more 
deeply  concerns  him  than  the  Vietnam 
war.  I  am  positive  that  he  is  lending 
all  his  intelligence  and  talents  in  an  ef- 
fort to  resolve  this  conflict  in  a  way 
that  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  point  I  am  simply  trying  to  make, 
and  that  I  tried  to  make,  is  that  I  feel 
it  is  very  important  that  we  have  the 
opportunity  in  this  country  to  continue 
the  dialog  on  this  war. 

I  feel  it  is  also  important  that  with 
this  moment  of  quiet  or  silence — not 
violent  protest,  not  shouting,  not  at- 
tacking people,  not  pulling  down  build- 
ings, but  this  moment  of  quiet  medita- 
tion—that we  may  make  it  very  clear 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people  to 
anyone  disinterested  that  they  want  the 
deescalation  to  continue  on  the  same 
timetable  the  President  announced  3  or 
4  months  ago. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  urging,  as  everyone  else  has  been 
urging,  that  we  try  to  find  some  way  to 
get  our  troops  out  of  Vietnam,  but  it 
seems  to  me  the  problem  we  have  with 
those  who  advocate  the  day  of  silence 
on  the  15th  of  October  Is  that  they  offer 
no  alternatives. 

I  iiave  offered  one.  I  do  not  know  if  it 
is  any  good  or  not,  but  it  comes  from  the 
sincerity  of  my  heart.  I  have  said,  why 
do  we  not  just  resume  the  bombing  of 
the  North  and  pull  all  our  kids  out? 

I  have  been  told  by  responsible  leaders 
in  the  Pentagon  that  when  we  ended  the 
bombing,  we  released  400,000  Commu- 
nist troops  for  military  duty  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  they  are  now  harassing 
and  killing  our  soldiers.  So  I  say  why 
not  pull  our  kids  out? 

But.  we  cannot  walk  away  from  South 
Vietnam,  so  why  not  resume  the  bombing 
of  the  north  and  force  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  pull  their  forces  back  north, 
as  they  did  when  we  were  bombing  North 
Vietnam,  to  use  them  for  antiaircraft 
duty  or  for  poUcing  of  cleanup  details 
or  for  home  guard  duty? 

President  Thieu  said  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  of  1  million  men  can 
indeed  handle  this  war  within  Its  own 
resources  if  aU  they  have  to  do  is  con- 
tend with  the  Vietcong. 

It  has  been  the  great  influx  of  North 
Vietnamese  troops  in  the  last  year  and  a 
half  that  has  created  the  military  prob- 
lem for  South  Vietnam. 

We  have  to  find  some  way  of  pulling 
the  North  Vietnamese  troops  out  of 
South  Vietnam.  I  submit  that  one  such 
way  is  to  resume  the  bombing  and  get 
aU  our  kids  out  of  South  Vietnam— not 
50,000  not  75,000  and  not  100,000,  but  the 
whole  American  force. 

I  think  that  is  at  least  an  alternative.  I 
would  like  to  hear  my  colleagues  suggest 
some  alternatives,  rather  than  a  policy 
of  total  and  complete  surrender  to  the 
Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Not  total  and  complete 
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surrender.  That  is  a  pejorative  word  one 
assuming  all  kinds  of  things  which  i  do 
not  think  my  plan  presumes.  When  the 
President  said  he  wanted  all  troops  with- 
drawn and  he  was  going  to  withdraw 
them  by  the  end  of  1970,  he  was  not  ad- 
vocating a  policy  of  surrender.  I  think  it 
was  and  is  a  wise  policy.  He  was  weighing 
the  resources  and  the  manpower  of  this 
Nation  and  he  determined — and  I  think 
It  was  a  wise  decision— that  it  was  wise 
to  get  the  United  States  disengaged  be- 
fore the  next  2  years  are  over.  I  thir.k  it 
is  a  good  plan. 

According  to  official  statistics,  in- 
filtration has  dropped  by  more  than  50 
percent  since  we  stopped  the  bombing. 
That  Is  a  fact.  It  is  not  as  though  stop- 
ping of  the  bombing  had  no  effect. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  What  has  slowed 
down? 

Mr.  TLTNNEY.  The  infiltration  from  the 
north. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes,  because  we  have 
been  bombing  these  supply  lines  in  South 
Vietnam— and  the  gentleman  is  absolute- 
ly correct.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that 
advocates  of  the  peace  demonstrations  on 
October  15  have  totally  ignored.  There  is 
no  question  about  the  fact  that  we  have 
interdicted  the  enemy's  supply  lines  verj- 
seriously,  and  they  are  unable  to  wage  the 
same  kind  of  mass  offensive  as  thev  did 
previously.  This  is  exactly  as  our  military 
people  predicted. 

Some  people  say  our  military  people 

do  not  know  wiiat  they  are  doing.  But 
oddly  enough,  the  timetable  that  the 
responsible  military  people  have  set^and 
I  am  not  talking  about  news  reports,  new.s 
columnists,  reporters  in  Vietnam — I  am 
talking  about  responsible  military  of- 
ficials that  have  had  a  pretty  good  time- 
table. The  bombing  halt  upset  that  time- 
table somewhat,  but  even  despite  that 
bombing  halt,  they  have  been  able  to  suc- 
cessfully interrupt  the  supply  lines.  We 
know  there  have  been  occasions  when  the 
North  Vietnamese  troops  had  to  wait  days 
and  weeks  on  end.  wait  for  their  supplies 
to  get  to  them  before  they  could  launch 
an  offensive. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  let  the  military 
wage  this  war  and  we  stay  out  of  the  way 
a  little  bit.  maybe  we  can  see  that  glorious 
day  when  our  kids  will  come  home— but 
give  them  a  chance,  instead  of  having  a 
prayer  day  on  October  15,  which  only 
arouses  false  hopes. 

It  is  no  wonder  our  negotiators  can- 
not budget  a  foot  forward  in  Paris,  when 
some  of  the  most  outstanding  leaders  in 
this  country,  in  the  other  body  and  m 
various  other  places,  are  making  great 
big  speeches  undermining  every  single 
effort  of  this  country  and  its  w-ar  effort. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  the  histor>'  of 
this  countrj'.  that  we  have  seen  sup- 
posedly responsible  leaders  of  Govern- 
men  openly  waging  warfare  with  our 
own  leaders  as  to  how  to  conduct  the 
war.  It  is  no  wonder  the  Commimists 
think  that  somehow  or  other  the  spirit 
of  America  is  going  to  collapse  and  they 
are  going  to  be  able  to  win  this  war  in 
Washington  in  the  same  way  they  won  it 
in  Paris. 
Ho  Chi  Minh  used  to  say: 
Americans  do  not  like  long  wars;  I  am 
going  to  make  this  a  long  war  and  win  it. 


That  is  the  whole  strategy  of  the  Com- 
munists. I  do  not  believe  we  help  any 
when  we  undermine  our  President  in  his 
efforts  to  bring  this  conflict  to  an  end.  I 
would  rather  see  October  15  turn  into 
a  day  of  fervent  prayer  that  our  Presi- 
dent can  convince  the  Communists  they 
cannot  win  this  war  and  get  them  to  sit 
down  to  meaningful  negotiations. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Sneaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
tlie  gentleman  for  yielding. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  most 
unpopular  war  we  have  ever  entered 
into.  I  believe  it  is  unpopular  because 
we  entered  into  it  in  a  slow  fashion.  We 
have  not  fought  this  war  in  a  conven- 
tional manner.  It  is  not  a  conventional 
war  to  be  fought  by  conventional  means. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  bring  myself 
to  the  thinking  that  we  should  fight  a 
war  on  a  prolonged  basis,  more  or  less 
as  a  police  action.  I,  for  one,  would  prefer, 
if  we  are  to  be  at  war,  to  go  in  and 
bomb  the  supply  areas,  regardless  of 
whether  that  is  the  city  of  Hanoi  or 
Haiphong,  or  wherever  it  may  be. 

There  is  one  thing  I  recall  from  a 
visit  up  in  Gettysburg  talking  with  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower.  He  made  the  statement 
that  if  we  had  fought  the  war  in  Ger- 
many and  in  Japan  on  the  same  basis 
we  have  fought  in  Vietnam  we  would 

still  be  fighting  there. 

We  have  been  so  concerned  that  we 
might  cause  a  civilian  casualty  in  North 
Vietnam  that  we  have  not  bombed  these 
supply  areas.  It  is  like  taking  an  ant 
hill,  stirring  up  the  ant  hill  and  as  the 
ants  scurry  along  trying  to  hit  them  one 
at  a  time,  rather  than  hitting  where  they 
are  concentrated. 

If  we  are  unwilling  to  do  what  is  neces- 
sary then  I,  for  one,  am  tmwilling  to 
continue  to  fight  a  war  year  after  year 
after  year  on  a  police  basis. 

I  believe  we  need  to  give  the  President 
time  to  turn  this  over  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese. This  is  precisely  what  he  is  do- 
ing. Unless  the  South  Vietnamese  have 
the  will  to  resist  we  cannot  imbue  or  in- 
culcate in  them  that  will.  That  is  some- 
thing they  themselves  will  have  to  do. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  discussion  going  on 
this  afternoon  among  my  good  colleagues 
and  good  friends.  I  find  it  difficult  to  re- 
sist the  urge  to  say  something,  especially 
after  having  served  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  for  some 
11  years. 

I  do  not  wholly  buy  the  Communist 
theory  of  Vietnam,  nor  do  I  buy  the 
proposition  that  there  are  not  a  few 
dunderheads  around.  I  believe  there  have 
been  a  few  for  many  years. 

Looking  back,  and  reflecting  upon  the 
discussion,  concerning  the  October  15 
day  of  silence.  I  look  back  to  a  period 
of  6  or  7  years  ago,  when  I  thought  we 
ought  to  have  a  period  of  silence  for 
those  who   were   demanding   that   the 


United  States  change  the  regime  of  Diem 
and  Nhu  m  Saigon.  Some  of  those  are 
now  the  signers  of  the  October  15  decla- 
ration, by  the  way,  and  now  loudly  pro- 
claim their  disenchantment  with  the 
product  of  their  own  inieial  desire  for 
intervention  in  Vietnam. 

I  recall  a  discussion  at  that  point  which 
involved  the  issue  of  whether  we  really 
did  have  a  solemn  obligation  to  get  rid 
of  an  existing  government  and  whether 
we  had  a  I'ight  to  interfere  and  tamper 
with  the  balance  of  that  developing 
country.  The  issue  was  whether  it  was 
our  duty  or  business  to  correct  all  the 
hardships  and  difficulties  of  those  sad 
and  tragic  times. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  when 
we  do  tamper  with  the  delicate  balances 
of  a  developing  country — no  matter  if  it 
is  developing  to  the  right  or  left — we  are 
actually  preparing  for  an  injection  of 
American  troops  to  correct  the  existing 
"imbalance"  to  meet  our  own  intellec- 
tual and  moral  requirements.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  Is  one  lesson  we  should 
have  learned  from  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
that  before  we  begin  the  speeches  and 
rhetoric  about  uplifting  the  culture  of 
a  developing  countrj',  we  pause  to  con- 
sider just  where  such  advocacy  m.ight 
lead  us,  consider  where  it  did  lead  us  in 
Vietnam. 

When  Diem  and  Nhu  went  out  and  Big 
Minh  and  Little  Minh,  and  their  rapid 
successors  took  office,  we  felt  intellec- 
tually and  morally  impelled  to  send  vari- 
ous numbers  of  troops  to  prop  up  their 
governments  and  cope  with  their  prob- 
lems. I  felt  then  and  I  feel  now  that  it 
would  have  been  better  for  us  to  leave 
than  to  remain  and  try  to  correct  the 
burning  Bonza  situation  with  American 
troops,  with  American  troops  sent  to 
make  their  government  moral  and  right- 
eous. There  is  no  place  for  self- right- 
eousness in  foreign  policy,  for  it  blinds 
men  and  nations  to  the  limits  of  their 
power  and  the  finiteness  of  their  exist- 
ence. It  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind 
that  our  preaching  Jeffersonian  democ- 
racy to  the  peasants  in  Vietnam  is  just 
as  irrelevant  as  their  preaching  agrarian 
commimism  to  us.  Not  all  revolutions  are 
American  revolutions;  perhaps  we  should 
imderstand  that  now.  But  it  was  not 
imderstood  at  the  time  when  many  of 
today's  most  ardent  doves  swooped 
down  like  hawks  upon  the  Diem  regime. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  have 
signed  the  October  15  declaration  sign 
something  with  which  I  do  not  necessar- 
ily disagree.  However,  if  the  sound  of 
silence  had  been  heard  from  many  of 
these  signers  when  this  awful  torment 
first  began,  perhaps  we  would  not  re- 
quire national  silence  today. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  who 
have  signed  this  resolution  who  would 
today  give  an  endorsement  to  bringing 
Diem  and  Nhu  back  if.  by  doing  that,  we 
could  get  our  kids  out  of  Vietnam.  It  is 
rather  obvious  that  even  should  all  the 
Bonzas  in  Vietnam  immolate  themselves 
tomorrow,  the  signers  of  the  declaration 
would  state  that  we  are  not  the  world's 
policeman  of  the  problems  of  poor 
Bonzas.  They  would  not  have  said  this 
years  ago:  they  would  have  suggested 
troops.  Indeed,  they  did. 


So,  the  point  here  is  essentially  that 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia '  Mr.  Clausen  <  that  if  we  do  have 
one  hope  of  ending  the  war.  it  is  to  sup- 
port our  President  as  long  as  he  is  making 
a  real  attempt  to  bring  the  conflict  to  a 
close. 

The  American  public  is  troubled  in  a 
way  that  we  have  never  experienced  be- 
fore in  our  history.  If  there  is  one  way 
of  getting  out  of  this  war.  it  seems  to  me 
we  must  support  our  President,  President 
Nixon,  and  hope  that  somehow  or  other 
we  can  keep  a  unified  counti-y  demon- 
strating support  for  the  policies  that  lie 
is  now  espousing  in  order  to  trj'  to  ex- 
tricate ourselves  from  Vietnam.  If  we 
come  apart  faster  than  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernments used  to  come  apart,  it  seems 
to  me  there  will  be  no  hope  of  extricat- 
ing ourselves  from  that  war.  The  only 
course  left  for  the  President  then,  re- 
gardless of  who  he  is.  is  to  determine 
whether  or  not  America  shall  experience 
the  choice  of  another  Dienbienphu  or 
another  Dunkirk  only  this  time  with 
American  soldiers.  I  think  there  ought 
to  be  another  choice,  and  I  don't  think 
that  choice  is  nuclear  war  I.  for  one.  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  am  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent and  hope  he  will  find  a  way  out 
other  than  a  Dienbienphu  or  a  Dunkirk 
for  the  United  States.  I  think  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  at  this  time  pursuing  the 
only  honorable  and  rational  course  avail- 
able to  the  United  States  in  its  searcli 
for  peace. 

AMERICAN    PRlSONiaiS    OF    WAR THE   FORGOTTEN 

AMERICANS    OF    THE    VIETNAM    WAR 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very 
highly  distinguished  magazine.  Air  Force 
and  Space  Digest,  has  performed  one  of 
the  most  impressive  feats  of  journalism 
in  its  October  1969  edition  by  bringing 
to  the  American  people  and  to  the  free 
world  the  first  authoiitative  and  docu- 
mented article  on  the  tragic  and  scan- 
dalous plight  of  American  prisoners  of 
war  being  held  captive  by  the  Commu- 
nists. 

So  far  as  is  known,  401  American  sol- 
diers are  missmg  in  action — most  of 
them  airmen — are  believed  to  be  prison- 
ers of  war  being  held  by  the  Vietcong  or 
North  Vietnam.  Nearly  1.000  others  are 
missing  in  action  and  are  believed  to  be 
captives. 

Mr.  James  H.  Straubel.  publisher,  and 
Mr.  John  F.  Loosbrock,  editor  and  assist- 
ant publisher,  deserve  this  Nation's 
highest  commendation  for  bringing  to 
the  free  world  the  first  meaningful  in- 
formation about  the  conditions  under 
which  American  servicemen  are  being 
held  prisoners  by  the  Commimists. 

This  article  will  become  available  for 
general  circulation  tomorrow.  It  should 
shake  the  conscience  of  the  whole  free 
world. 

I  call  this  article  to  the  House  because 
I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  important 
documents  of  journalism  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Louis  R.  Stockstill,  the  author  of 
this  article,  has  performed  a  public  serv- 
ice of  the  highest  magnitude  to  the  serv- 
icemen of  America,  as  well  as  service- 
men from  all  nations  of  the  world,  who 
shall  be  eternally  grateful  to  him. 
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It  is  my  hope  that  when  this  article 
becomes  fully  circulated  throughout  our 
State  Department,  throughout  the  United 
Nations,  and  throughout  the  capitals  of 
the  free  world,  it  will  arouse  auch  in- 
dignation that  the  North  Vietnamese  will 
be  compelled  forthwith  to  open  their 
pnsoner-of-war  camps  to  full  inspection 
and  give  an  accounting  of  their  treat- 
ment of  these  prisoners. 

The  shocking  mistreatment  of  our 
American  prisoners— most  of  them  air- 
men— can  no  longer  be  ignored  by  the 
free  world  and  I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  this  timely  article  by  Louis  Stockstill 
may  very  well  serve  as  the  lever  for  world 
reaction. 

It  is  my  hope  all  free  nations  of  the 
world  would  .join  in  an  economic  bovcott 
of  North  Vietnam  at  least  until  the  Com- 
munists agree  to  list  all  the  American 
prisoners  of  war  and  let  impartial  inspec- 
tion teams  examine  these  prisoners  as  to 
their  health  and  well-being. 

The  article  and  introduction  follows: 

PWSONER.S    OF    W.AR^THE    FORGOTTEN 

Americans  of  the  Vietnam  W.ar 
(By  Louis  R.  Stockstill) 
I  Note. — On  the  foUowlng  pages  you  will 
find  one  of  the  most  Important  articles  ever 
published  In  this  magazine.  Telling  vou  this 
may  seem  redundant.  If  an  article  is  unim- 
portant, we  should  not  be  publishing  it  at 
all.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  always 
acknowledged  to  curselve.s  that  not  all  readers 
are  interested  in  everything  we  print.  Our  Job 
is  to  supply  a  balanced  buffet  table— not  in- 
travenous feeding. 

I  But  the  matter  of  our  American  service- 
men who  have  sacrificed  their  freedom,  their 
health,  and  the  peace  of  mind  of  themselves 
and  their  families  in  behalf  of  freedom  for 
others— this   is   a   matter   that   concerns   us 
all.    By    the    hundreds.    tJiese   men    languish 
In  North  Vietnam  prisons  and  in  Viet  Cong 
Jungle   camps — unprotected    bv   the   Geneva 
Conventions   which   are   supposed    to   guard 
the  rights  and  persons  of  all  prisoners  of  war 
That  the  bulk  of  these  American  prisoners  are 
airmen  bring.?  their  plight  a  little  closer  to  us 
perhaps.  Tha:  others  have  lost  life  and  limb 
in   the  same  cause  is  even  more  saddening 
But  death  and  wounds  are  irretrle\-able,  and 
all  we  can  do  is  to  make  suitable  provision 
for  the   wounded   and  the  survivors  of  the 
dead.  The  prisoners,  on  the  other  hand    are 
alive  and   are  retrievable.   We  can  do  some- 
thing about  them.  We  must. 

I  The  author,  who  has  done  such  a  thorough 
and  painstaking  Job.  served  for  many  vears 
on  the  staff  of  The  Journal  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  uitUnately  as  it  Editor.  Lou  Stockstill 
has  devoted  his  professional  life  to  the  ex- 
amination and  explanation  of  the  problems 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  He 
is  now  a  freelance  writer  in  Washington  This 
article  represents,  in  our  judgment,  the  finest 
eflort  of  his  distinguished  career.  It  explains 
the  POW  problem  better,  and  m  more  detail 
than  anything  published  to  date.  It  Includes 
some  concrete  suggestions  as  to  what  you  can 
do  to  help. 

(Read  it.  and  let  your  conscience  be  your 
guide.— The  EDrroRs.) 

Once  a  month,  from  her  living  room  high 
up  in  an  Arlington,  Va.,  apartment  building 
removed  from  most  brutalities  of  life  ex- 
cept her  own  thoughts,  Gloria  Netherland 
walks  a  long  hallway  to  the  mail  chute  and 
deposits  a  letter 

She  watches  it  drop  from  sight  on  the  first 
leg  of  a  journey  Into  an  unknown  void  half- 
way   around    the   world.    The    letter    begins 
Dear  Dutch."  But  whether  Dutch  wlIlTead 

f  J'm  ^°'"^°''^  ^'^^  "^"^  "*^  "•  or  whether 
it  Will  go  unopened  is  impossible  to  say 


Gloria  and  Dutch  have  been  married  eight- 
een years,  but  she  doesn't  know— hasn't 
known  for  a  long  time  now — if  he  is  alive 
or  dead.  And  if  alive,  she  doesn't  know  where 
he  ia  or  how  he  is. 

For  more  than  two  years  she  has  written 
the  monthly  letters— limited  to  six  lines 
each,  according  to  current  Communist  rules 
None  are  answered:   none  are  returned. 

But.  in  the  pattern  of  'dreadful  uncer- 
tainty" that  characterizes  her  daily  life  she 
never  falls  to  write. 

T  realize."  she  says,  "that  there  Is  Just  a 
Hfty.flfty  chance  he  is  alive,  but  I  feel  that 
I  cannot  afford  to  let  anvthlng  go  undone  " 
Capt.  Roger  M.  Netherland.  USN  who  was 
shot  down  over  North  Vietnam  in  May  1967 
is  one  of  the  senior  US  pilots  missing  in  the 
Vietnam  War.  Flyers  reconnoiterlng  the  -^Ite 
where  his  burning  plane  plunged  to  the 
grourd  believe  they  heard  his  voice  But 
no  wnrd  has  come  through  since 

When  you  are  married  to  a  fiver."  Gloria 
Netherland  says,  "you  learn  to  live  with  po- 
lentiE:  clis.^ster.  But  you  expect  it  to  be  black 
and  White,  not  like  this.  I  can't  think  of 
him  ns  being  gone,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
for  me  to  think  of  him  as  a  prisoner  " 

SeS  says.  "The  worst  day  for  me  was  not 
the  (lay  they  came  to  tell  me  he  had  been 
shot  down.  The  worst  day  was  the  day  his 
clothts  and  books  and  personal  things  came 
back.  To  have  to  unpack  a  man's  life  is  not 
an  easy  experience. 

"And  if  he  Is  gone.  I  will  have  to  do  It  all 
again.  There  will  he  another  complete  heal- 
inj;  period  to  go  through- 
Gloria  Netherland  is  but  one  of  hundreds 
of  wires  and  parents  who  live  on  an  emo- 
tional roller  coaster  of  grief,  hope  faith 
anxletij'.  and  raw  courage.  For  some  the 
waiting  has  lasted  more  than   five  years 

Their  husbands  and  sons  are  the  foVgotten 
w^n  ^^  ^^^  Vietnam  War— approxlmatelv 
1.400  men  captured  by  the  enemy  or  miss- 
ing and  possibly  in  enemy  hands.  Most  of 
the  known  captives  are  imprisoned  in  North 
Vietnam,  others  by  the  Viet  Cong  in  the 
jungles  of  the  South.  A  few  are  interned 
in  Laos  and  Red  China.  Piles  of  981  men 
have  been  stamped  with  the  heart-wrenchine 
legend   'MIA"- missing  in   action 

Some  3.000  "next  of  kin"— wives,  children 
and  parents— in  every  state  now  endure 
what  one  calls  "this  limbo  of  anguish   " 

The  other  side  has  revealed  traglcallv  little 
about  these  "casualties"  of  the  war.  North 
Vie  nam  and  the  Viet  Cong,  defying  inter- 
national agreements  and  basic  codes  of  hu- 
manltarianlsm  and  decencv.  have  consistent- 
ly refused  to  discuss  the  whereabouts  of  the 
nussing  men.  Similarly,  they  have  dribbled 
out  only  limited  and  distorted  information 
about  selected  prisoners  in  infrequent  propa- 

nf^jL^  '"nllf  '^^^°^^  *°  ^*^^'^  °^^  purposes. 
Often  peddling  doctored  film  to  foreign  out- 

•onr  h,^«,;'  ^^''^^  ""'^^  ^^^^^y  ^«"e^e  that 
propaganda  ••''  '"  ''^"'^  '""'  '°'  ^°  -"<=*» 

On  the  shoddy  pretext  that  U.S.  captives 
are  not  prisoners  of  war  but  "criminals." 
North  Vietnam  will  not  allow  neutral  inspec- 
tions of  Its  prisons  Yet  such  Inspections  are 
required  under  the  Geneva  Conventions 
signed  by  North  Vietnam  In  1957  and  bv  119 
other  governments. 

Using  the  "criminal"  charge  to  mask  its 
deflanca.  Hanoi  not  onlv  has  rejected  inspec- 
tion  of  Its  camps,  but  has  refused  to- 

Identify  the  prisoners  it  holds; 

Release  the  sick  and  wounded' 

Allow  proper  flow  of  letters  and  packages: 

Proteot  U.S.  prisoners  from  public  abuse 
The  Viet  Cong  and  Communist  forces  in 
Laos  have  followed  Hanoi's  lead  by  Imposlne 
an  even  more  rigid  blackout. 

The  ourtaln  of  secrecy  the  enemy  has 
thrown  around  the  prisoners  and  missing 
men  has.  until  recently,  been  duplicated  to 
some   extent   by   the   U,S,   government.   But 
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this  fe  now  changing.  A  brighter  spotlight 
has  been  turned  on  the  problem.  The  chanw 
has  been  wrought  by  the  Nixon  Administra 
tion.  The  United  States  government  has  now 
opened  up  some  of  its  previously  closed  fil« 
of  information  on  the  Imprisoned  and  miss 
ing  men.  New  initiatives  and  a  tougher  m' 
preach  are  the  order  of  the  dav.  Further  t'enQ 
may  be  in  prospect.  ^^ 

I  NEW    HOPE    FOR    POWS 

For  the  first  time.  Administration  offic  aU 
are  wag.ng  an  open  fight  for  the  prisoner 
The  diplomatic  maneuverings  which  shielded 
many  aspects  of  the  problem  from  public 
V  ew  during  the  Johnson  Admlnistration- 
althoijgh  perhaps  rightly  so  far  that  tin"- 

nnlfJ'^y  ."^^^    partially    cast    aside.    The 
United  States  13  speaking  out 

Two  of  President  Nixon's  top  Cabinet  offi- 
cers have  embarked  on  a  strong  public  ff 
tensive  in  which   they  stress  concern  for      = 

of    Z^lrJ"  "^^^  «^"^^«  ^^°"t'  ^^^  treatnicu 
of  the  U.S.  prisoners  and  missing  men 

■I  dcn't  understand  how  the  North  Viet 
namese  can  be  so  lacking  in  humanity  that 
they  vtont  even  give  us  the  names  of  rhe 
pruoners  they  have."  declares  Secreta-.  uf 
State  >^illiam  P.  Rogers.  "All  they  have  dene 
is  to  be  more  intransigent,  more  unreason- 
able, atid  more  Inhumane." 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird  .^avs 
there  le  "clear  evidence  that  U.S.  pri'=oners 
are  not  being  treated  humanelv."  and  that 
conditions  in  the  prison  camps"  are  "shock- 
Yet.  In  order  for  the  tough  and  forthright 
new  policies  to  produce  desired  results  cFti- 
zens  must  Join  the  attack.  Their  assistance 
could  tte  crucial.  Many  citizens  may  never 
have  asked  themselves  how.  or  if,  they  can 
help.  Many  still  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
full  story  of  our  forgotten  men. 

Here  then  are  the  sobering  facts  about  the 
prisoners  and  the  missing,  the  details  of  the 
obscure  existence  they  live,  the  way  they 
are  used  and  abused  bv  Hanoi.  And  here 
too.  is  an  account  of  what  the  U.S  is  dome 
to  aid  the  men  and  their  families,  and  Mie- 
gestlons  as  to  how  you  might  lend  a  hand 
Of  the  known  prisoners— the  401  the  armed 
forces  have  been  able  to  posltlvelv  identify 
as  captured— 192  are  Air  Force.  I40"are  Navy, 
forty-six  are  Army  men,  and  twenty-three 
are  Marine  Corps  personnel. 

Nearly  l.ooo  others  are  mis.sing  in  action 
and  thought  to  be  captives.  The  largest  num- 
ber missing  from  any  single  service  is  516 
from  the  Air  Force.  More  than  260  are  miss- 
ing in  the  Army,  more  than  100  in  the  Navv 
and  ninety-four  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  prisoners  and  missing  men  range  in 
rank  from  private  to  colonel,  or  Navy  cap- 
tain. They  include  such  men  as  Col.  Robin- 
son Rlsner,  of  Oklahoma  City,  one  of  the  top 
AF  pilots,  and  Navy  Lt.  Cmdr.  J.  S  McCain 
III.  son  of  the  U.S.  Commander  in  Chief 
Pacific.  Adm.  J.  S.  McCain.  Jr. 

Several  of  the  known  prisoners  have  now 
been  behind  bars  more  than  five  vears.  More 
than  200  have  been  imprisoned  "or  missing 
for  more  than  three  and  one-half  years,  more 
than  500  for  over  two  years 

Some  military  intelligence  the  United 
States  has  gleaned  about  these  men  must  be 
kept  secret  or  couched  In  guarded  language 
to  protect  the  prisoners. 

Nevertheless,  accounts  of  torture  and  in- 
humane treatment  have  emerged.  The  widely 
publicized  story  of  the  capture,  escape,  eva'- 
sion.  and  the  rescue  of  Navy  Lt.  (J  g  )  Dieter 
Dengler  in  1966  presented  stark  examples. 
Captured  by  the  Pathet  Lao  but  eventually 
turned  over  to  North  Vietnamese  soldiers, 
Dengler  was  spread-eagled  by  his  captors  and 
at  night  left  to  the  mercy  of  jungle  in- 
sects, tied  to  a  tree  for  harassment  target 
practice,  repeatedly  beaten  with  fists  and 
sticks  (once  into  unconsciousness)  for  re- 
fusing to  sign  a  statement  condemning  the 
U.S..  and   tied   behind   a  water  buffalo  and 
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dragged  through  the  bush.  The  once  180- 
pound  flyer  weighed  ninety-eight  pounds  fol- 
lowing his  escape  and  rescue. 

STORIES    or    MALTREATMENT 

Other  escaped  prisoners  have  told  of  sim- 
ilar maltreatment  in  Pathet  Lao  and  Viet 
Cong  Jungle  camps. 

Most  recent  evidence  about  those  impris- 
oned In  North  Vietnam  discloses  that  many 
have  been  tortured  by  being  deprived  of 
sleep,  refused  food,  hung  from  ceilings,  tied 
with  ropes  until  they  developed  Infected 
scars,  and  burned  with  cigarettes.  At  least 
one  had  liis  fingernails  ripped  from  Ills 
hands.  The  broken  bones  of  anotiier.  set  by 
Communist  doctors  and  still  in  a  cast,  were 
rcbroken  by  guards, 

!r  is  difflcvilt  to  know  how  typical  these  ex- 
amples may  be.  But.  regardless  of  the  con- 
tinuing secrecy  in  certain  ureas,  stibstantlal 
information  is  available  on  some  prisons  and 
the  basic  treatment  of  some  prisoners.  Por- 
tions of  the  record  are  cioaked  In  "it  is  be- 
lieved" language,  some  is  official  hard  fact, 
and  some  has  come  from  those  foreign  news 
sources  Hanoi  has  permitted  to  peek  into 
.selected  prison  keyholes. 

Prisoner  treatment,  of  course,  varies,  and 
often  the  enemy  attempts  to  camouflage  the 
wcrst  conditions.  With  tliai  in  mind,  con- 
sider these  details  about  three  types  of  pris- 
ons—a Jungle  camp  operated  by  the  Com- 
munist Pathet  I  ao:  a  Viet  Cong  Jungle 
camp:  and  a  North  Vietnamese  institution 
known  euphemistically  ns  the  "Hanoi  Hil- 
ton," 

The  Pathet  Lao  camp  is  a  bamtxxj  stock- 
ade of  primitive  thatched  huts.  Prisoners 
are  led  twice  a  day.  mostly  rice  but  with 
occasional  supplemental  foodstuffs.  Many 
suffer  from  malnutrition.  Some  are  afflicted 
with  intestinal  parasites.  Except  when  al- 
lowed outside  to  empty  toilet  palls  prisoners 
are  confined  inside  the  huts,  often  locked 
in  crude  wooden  foot  blocks  or  handcuffs. 
Barbaric  treatment,  including  beatings,  is 
not  unique  Prisoners  are  forced  to  listen 
to  Radio  Hanoi. 

The  Viet  Cong  prison  or  Jungle  camp 
houses  fewer  than  a  dozen  men  The  pris- 
oners are  fed  three  times  a  day.  again  mostly 
rice,  supplemented  by  some  meat,  fish,  or 
vegetables.  They  are  supplied  with  soap  and 
toothpaste,  fifth-rate  medical  treatment, 
pills  thought  to  be  antimalarial,  and  even 
occasional  vitamin  injections  for  those  in 
most  obvious  need.  Between  meals,  prisoners 
are  allowed  to  smoke,  exercise,  or  just  sit. 
About  once  a  month,  they  are  furnished 
news  of  the  outside  world.  They  have  been 
told,  for  example,  of  the  assassinations  of 
Dr,  Martin  Luther  King  and  Sen,  Robert 
F,  Kennedy,  of  the  release  of  the  Pueblo 
crew  and  the  election  of  President  Nixon. 
They  are  allowed  to  write  occasional  letters, 
but  have  no  way  of  knowing  the  effort  is 
futile.  No  letters  have  ever  arrived  in  the 
US  from  prisoners  held  by  the  VC.  To  main- 
tain the  pretense  of  a  mail-exchange,  how- 
ever, at  least  one  prisoner  in  this  camp  was 
permitted  to  receive  two  letters  over  a  len- 
month  period. 

DAILV    ROUTINE   IN    HANOI 

In  the  North  Vietnam  prison  camp  (in  cen- 
tral Hanoi) ,  daily  routine  is  more  formalized. 
Prisoners  are  awakened  between  5:00  and 
6:00  in  the  morning  by  a  gong,  followed  by  a 
thirty-minute  Radio  Hanoi  (English  lan- 
guage) broadcast  piped  into  their  cells.  At 
mid-morning  they  are  taken  out  to  empty 
toilet  buckets.  About  11:00  a.m.  seventeen  to 
nineteen  hours  after  they  last  ate,  they  are 
fed  the  first  of  two  daily  meals.  Food  consists 
mainly  of  pumpkin  or  squash,  pork  fat.  a 
vegetable  resembling  wild  onion  tops,  and 
bread  or  rice. 

One  former  prisoner  said.  'The  main  diet 
is  based  around  bread,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer we  got  a  sqiiash  soup  and  pig  fat."  Pris- 


oners receive  three  dally  cigarettes  and  some- 
times, possibly  for  propaganda  purposes,  have 
been  given  sweets,  (Propaganda  films  staged 
by  Hanoi  have  shown  tables  laden  with  food. 
Including  mounds  of  fresh  pineapple  and 
bananas.  But  no  one  was  eating,)  After  the 
morning  meal — picked  up  on  a  wooden  tray 
and  eaten  in  their  individual  cells- — prisoners 
are  allowed  to  "nap"  on  their  bare-board 
bunks  until  2 :00  In  the  afternoon,  when  their 
cells  are  flooded  with  another  half-hour  Ra- 
dio Hanoi  broadcast.  Between  4:00  and  6:00 
p  in,,  they  are  fed  the  second  and  final  meal 
of  the  day.  The  day  ends  arovind  9:00  p.m. 

Each  prisoner  is  provided  with  two  sets  of 
pajama-llke  clothing,  two  blankets,  and  toilet 
articles.  Each  is  allowed  to  shave  twice  a 
week  and  wash  his  clothing  once  a  week. 

CONSTANT    INDOCTRINATION 

Brainwashing  efforts  do  not  follow  the 
hard-line  techniques  employed  during  the 
Korean  conflict,  but  prisoners  are  subjected 
to  constant  lower-key  indoctrination.  Not 
only  does  Radio  Hanoi  bombard  their  cells 
with  slanted  news  and  propaganda  a  full  hour 
out  of  each  day.  but  prisoners  also  are  fur- 
nished with  Communist  propaganda  pe- 
riodicals and  are  lectured  on  the  "history"  of 
Vietnam  and  the  provisions  of  the  1954 
Geneva  Accords  as  conveniently  Interpreted 
by  their  captors.  Sometimes  men  reportedly 
are  taken  from  the  prison  to  visit  state  in- 
stitutions where  they  can  "learn"  more  about 
North  Vietnam's  "culture." 

Attempts  also  are  made  to  induce  them  to 
write  or  record  statements  expressing  sym- 
pathy with  the  North  Vietnamese  cause  and 
condemning  US  Involvement  in  the  war. 

Within  the  confines  of  the  prison,  the  cap- 
tives generally  are  isolated  from  contact  or 
communication  with  more  than  one  or  two 
other  prisoners  who  may  share  the  same 
cell.  Many  men  are  kept  in  solitary  confine- 
ment. As  tliey  arc  moved  around  In  the  pris- 
on to  pick  up  food,  empty  toilet  buckets, 
wash.  etc..  they  are  carefully  shepherded  so 
that  one  prisoner  or  group  of  prisoners  sel- 
dom encounters  another. 

At  infrequent  intervals,  certain  prisoners 
have  been  allowed  to  write  to  their  families, 
although  few  letters  ever  reach  home. 

That  the  prisoners  are  allowed  to  write 
at  all.  and  that  they  are  accorded  other  ele- 
mental amenities,  may  likely  be  because  the 
so-called  'Hanoi  Hilton''  is  anything  taut 
typical 

PROPAGANDA  SHOWPLACE 

U.S,  officials,  with  reasonable  suspicion, 
regard  the  "Hanoi  Hilton"  as  a  propaganda 
showplace.  While  foreign  newsmen  have 
"seen"  prisoners,  who  have  been  transported 
to  a  central  location  for  that  express  pur- 
pose from  at  least  eight  other  camps,  the 
"Hilton"  is  the  lone  place  outsiders  have 
been  allowed  to  enter.  And  it  is  the  only 
prison  from  which  U.S.  prisoners  have  ever 
been  released.  Obviously,  the  open-door  pol- 
icy at  only  one  prison  creates  real  doubt 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  can  afford  to  let 
the  world,  and  in  particular  the  neutral 
nations,  see  the  conditions  that  prevail  else- 
where. 

No  prisoner  has  ever  escaped  from  the 
prisons  of  North  Vietnam.  Those  who  have 
managed  to  struggle  back  to  freedom  from 
the  VC  jungle  camps  add  up  to  fewer  than 
two  dozen  ( the  specific  number  is  classi- 
fied ) ,  .\nd  the  Communists  have  been  ex- 
tremely callous  when  it  comes  to  returning 
American  prisoners.  To  date  only  a  handful 
has  been  set  free.  Sixteen  have  been  re- 
leased by  the  Viet  Cong,  nine  by  Hanoi. 

Procedures  followed  by  Hanoi  in  releasing 
prisoners  are  particularly  meaningful  since 
North  Vietnam  has  been  the  bellwether  in 
establishing  what  might  be  regarded  as  over- 
all policy  guidance  in  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners elsewhere.  And  it  is  In  North  Vietnam 
that  the  greatest  number  of   men   are   be- 


lieved to  be  Imprisoned.  Of  the  more  than 
1.400  captured  and  missing,  nearly  800 
(mostly  pilots)  were  downed  over  North  Viet- 
nam The  Defense  Department  believes  "a 
substantial  percentage  of  the  missing"  may 
be  prisoners. 

POW  RELEASES  FOLLOW  PATTlJlN 

All  the  prisoner  releases  by  Hanoi — two 
last  year  and  one  this  August— have  fol- 
lowed a  similarly  disturbing  pattern.  First, 
they  have  been  but  token  gestures,  letting 
Just  three  men  out  at  a  time.  Second,  they 
have  been  accompanied  by  blatant  propa- 
ganda announcements  In  the  guise  of  either 
"humarUtarlanlsm"  or  "good  will."  or 
coupled  with  some  "special"  day.  Third,  the 
names  of  the  men  to  be  freed  are  withheld 
for  periods  of  more  than  a  month,  thus 
creating  untold  agony  for  thousands  of  hope- 
ful next  of  kin.  Fourth,  releases  are  carried 
out  through  dissident  US  intermediaries  in- 
stead of  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross,  the  traditional  go-between  in 
matters  affecting  war  prisoners. 

As  a  condition  of  each  of  the  tihree  pris- 
oner releases.  Hanoi  has  insisted  that  US 
pacifist  groups  be  sent  to  North  Vietnam  to 
take  custody  of  the  prisoners  and  accompany 
them  out  of  the  country. 

After  a  protracted  wait,  the  identities  of 
the  prisoners  are  presented  to  th«  world  in 
a  staged  ceremony.  Finally,  they  are  allowed 
to  depart  for  home  with  their  pacifist 
countrymen,  who  are  merely  used  by  Hanoi 
in  a  grossly  overt  effort  to  foment  further 
unrest  among  American  citizens  and  abet 
militant  critics  abroad. 

The  first  two  prisoner  releases  took  place 
last  year  Three  men  were  released  in  Feb- 
ruary, three  more  in  July.  All  six  were  "short 
termers  " — that  is.  men  who  had  been  held 
prisoner  for  relatively  brief  periods  of  time. 

The  February  1968  group  consisted  of  two 
Air  Force  officers,  Lt,  Col.  Norrls  M  Overly 
and  Capt,  John  D.  Black,  and  twenty-three- 
year-old  Navy  Lt.  (Jg.i  David  P.  Matheny. 
None  had  been  in  captivity  as  much  as  six 
months  Lieutenant  Matheny  had  been  cap- 
tured only  four  months  earlier. 

The  three  prisoners  released  In  July  1968 
were  all  Air  Force  officers:  MaJ.  James  F.  Low 
and  Capt.  Joseph  V.  Carpenter,  imprisoned 
for  seven  and  six  months,  respectively,  and 
Maj  Fred  N.  Thompson,  captured  less  than 
four  months  before. 

The  man  designated  by  Hanoi  as  the 
principal  go-between  for  the  releases  is  a 
fifty-four-year-old  pacifist  named  David 
DelUnger.  Chairman  of  an  organization 
known  as  the  National  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam,  he  has 
traveled  frequently  to  Communist  bloc  na- 
tions and  to  North  Vietnam.  Currently,  he 
is  under  indictment  on  charges  of  conspir- 
ing to  incite  a  riot  In  Chicago  during  last 
years  Democratic  Convention. 

As  the  main  contact  in  the  prisoner  re- 
leases, DelUnger.  In  turn,  has  named  other 
U.S.  pacifists  to  act  as  "escorts  "  in  bringing 
the  prisoners  out  of  Hanoi 

THREE    RELEASED    IN    AUGUST 

The  most  recent  release — three  men, 
again — came  in  August  of  this  year  and 
illustrates  how  completely  Hanoi  milks  the 
prisoner  situation  for  Its  own  purposes  How- 
ever, it  marked  a  minor  breakthrough  of 
sorts.  For  the  first  time.  North  Vietnam  re- 
leased prisoners  who  had  been  held  cap- 
tive for  fifteen  to  twenty-eight  months. 

The  new  policies  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  release  of  the  longer-term  prisoners  Pub- 
licity about  two  of  the  men  had  been  widely 
aired  by  DoD  several  months  earlier. 

Like  the  two  preceding  releases,  the  third 
also  was  carried  out  under  the  banner  of 
David  DelUnger.  On  this  occasion,  he  desig- 
nated a  somewhat  ragtag  escort  group.  The 
group    was    substantially    larger    than    any 
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previously  dispatched.   There  were   four  es- 
corts. They  took  along  three  cameramen. 

Leader  and  spokesman  was  Rennard  C. 
Davis,  twenty-nine,  National  Coordinator  of 
Delllnger's  National  Mobilization  Committee. 
A  member  of  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society.  Davis  is  also  under  indictment  on 
charges  growing  out  of  the  Chicago  riots.  He 
had  to  obtain  a  court  ruling  In  order  to  leave 
the  country. 

With  Davis  In  the  escort  group  were  Linda 
Sue  Evans,  twenty-two.  an  SDS  regional 
organizer;  Grace  Paley,  forty-six,  a  member 
Of  antiwar  and  antldraft  organizations;  and 
James  Johnson,  twenty-three.  Negro,  former 
GI  who  served  a  stockade  term  for  refusing 
to  fight  In  Vietnam  The  three  cameramen, 
from  an  underground  movie-making  outfit, 
were  Identified  as  Robrt  Kramer,  thlrty-slx! 
an  SDS  member  during  a  stint  at  Columbia 
University:  Norman  Pruchter.  thirty- two- 
and  John  B.  Douglas,  thirty-one. 

TEAM    FLEW   TO    HANOI 

The  seven-member  team  flew  to  Hanoi  In 
mld-JuIy.  about  two  weeks  after  North  Viet- 
nam announced  plans  to  release  the  prison- 
ers. For  the  next  couple  of  weeks  they  re- 
ceived Hanoi's  'grand  tour.  "  were  escorted 
on  a  500-mile  trip  Into  the  DMZ,  met  with 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  were  ultimately  en- 
tfertalifeO'  at  a  farewell  parly  well-oiled  with 
rice  liquor  and  propaganda. 

At  the  farewell  ceremony,  according  to  de- 
tails churned  out  by  the  North  Vietnam  News 
Agency  (VNA),  the  prisoners  were  'handed 
over  .  .  to  the  American  antiwar  delega- 
tion' with  a  Madame  Bui  Thl  Cam  denounc- 
ing the  "monstrous  crimes"  perpetrated  by 
the  "US  Imperialists"  who  had  destroyed 
towns  and  crops  and  "massacred  .  .  .  women 
children,  and  old  folks  " 

She  said  US  pilots  "caught  in  the  act  of 
committing  grave  crimes  "  are  not  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions, but  are.  nevertheless,  treated  "in  ac- 
cordance with  the  humanitarian  policy  of 
the  government." 

"James  Johnson,  accepting  the  prisoners 
"on  behalf  of  the  American  antiwar  delega- 
tion. "  said.  "We  know,  as  these  pilots  must 
know,  that  all  over  the  world  the  United 
States  has  been  branded  an  oi  tlaw  nation." 
His  statement,  running  some  500  words, 
might  almost  have  been  written  bv  Hanoi 

The  North  Vietnam  News  Agency  said. 
"The  three  released  American  military  men 
then  took  turns  in  expressing,  each  "in  his 
own  I  way  i .  their  deep  gratitude  to  the  Viet- 
namese People,  the  DRVN  government  and 
the  Vietnam  People's  Army,  for  this  human- 
itarian act  as  well  a.3  for  the  humane  treat- 
ment all  of  them  had  received  throughout 
the  period  of  their  detention." 

The  names  of  the  prisoners  were  revealed 
Two  were  Navy  men:  Lt  Robert  F  Frlshman! 
captured  twenty-one  months  earlier  and 
Seaman  Douglas  B.  Hegdahl,  imprisoned  for 
two  years  and  four  months.  The  third  was 
Air  Force  Capt.  Wesley  L.  Rumble,  held  for 
nfteen  months. 

The  prisoners  and  their  escorts  left  Hanoi 
on  August  5.  Arriving  In  Vletiane.  Laos,  that 
night,  they  were  seen  for  the  first  time  by 
US  newsmen  They  were  described  as  "pale 
and  gaunt,"  clad  in  "dungarees  and  sandals  " 
The  press  accounts  noted  that  Prishman 
acting  as  spokesman  for  the  prisoners  se- 
lected his  words  "carefully."  He  said  only 
that  he  was  happy  "to  be  returning  home,  to 
be  back  with  my  country  and  mv  wife." 

There  then  foUowed  a  questlon-and-an- 
swer  session.  Here  are  revealing  excerpts  from 
Prishman's  Interrogation  by  the  newsmen- 

Q.  How  was  the  treatment  you  re- 
ceived     .    ? 

A.  I  received  adequate  food,  clothing  and 
housing. 

Q.  Would  you  describe  It  as  humane  treat- 
ment? 

A.  Sir,  I  believe  I  have  answered  that  ques- 
tion. ^ 


Q.  Did  they  make  any  attempt  to  Indoctri- 
nate you  or  brainwash  you  in  any  way? 

A,  I  have  no  comment. 

Q.  Was  their  treatment  better  at  all  when 
they  decided  you  were  going  to  be  released? 

A.  As  I  say,  my  treatment  has  been  ade- 
quate. 

Q  Are  you  concerned  that  other  prisoners 
mlgHt  be  harmed  by  something  you  might 
say  here? 

A.  Yes.  I  in  no  way  want  to  Jeopardize  any 
of  the  other  people  who  have  been 

The  sentence  trailed  off. 

When  the  prisoners  arrived  in  Bangkok 
the  following  day.  Frlshman  was  quoted  as 
saying.  "'It's  great  to  be  back."'  Nothing  more. 
At  some  point  during  the  return  Joiu-ney 
Prishman  had  indicated  the  desire  of  all 
three  men  to  be  furnished  with  military 
clotmng.  "We  left  in  uniform."  he  said.  "We 
intend  to  return  in  uniform."  The  clothing 
was  rushed  to  Frankfurt,  last  stop  before 
New   York. 

.«RIVAL    IN    NEW    TORK 

When  the  three  men  arrived  at  Kennedy 
International  Airport  In  New  York.  I  was 
there  to  see  them  for  myself.  To  television 
audiences,  the  returning  prisoners  may  have 
looketi  reasonably  well  cared  for  But  their 
appearance  on  the  hot.  noisy  flight  line  was 
deeply  saddening. 

When  the  general  passengers  and  the  pac- 
ifist escorts  had  disembarked,  the  families  of 
the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  board  the  plane 
for  a  brief  reunion  away  from  the  eyes  of  the 
curious.  Twenty  minutes  later,  the  men  and 
their  families  began  emerging. 

Thea-e  was  no  brass  band,  no  flags  no 
clamoring  throng  to  welcome  them  Only  a 
cluster  of  newsmen,  cameras,  government 
representatives,  police,  and  a  small  crowd  of 
onlookers. 

Lieutenant  Prishman.  followed  closely  by 
Seaman  Hegdahl.  was  first  off  the  plane  Both 
wore  their  new  uniforms,  the  Navy  blue  con- 
trasting starkly  with  their  drawn,  pallid 
faces.  Captain  Rumble,  ill,  stooped  pale  was 
assisted  down  the  steps,  helped  into  a  police 
car,  and  rushed  to  a  waiting  medical- 
evacuation  plane. 

The  two  Navy  men  and  their  families  were 
led  to  a  small  platform,  barren  but  for  a 
gaggle  of  intertwined  microphones.  Uncer- 
tainly at  first,  and  then  with  alert  precision 
they  returned  the  salute  of  Air  Force  Col 
Milt  Kegley  standing  nearby. 

They  were  ashen  in  color.  Their  eyes  were 
deep,  hollow  circles  of  darker  grav,  much  like 
the  exaggerated  eyes  of  starving  children 
They  smiled,  but  somehow  their  smiles 
seemed  macabre;  not  forced,  but  not  exactly 
real:  Joyful  surely,  but  with  an  underivlng 
tautness:  perhaps  nearer  to  tears  than 
laughter. 

Lieutenant  Prishman  once  again  .'^poke  for 
all  three  men.  repeating  what  bv  now  had 
become  his  stock  statement.  They  were  happy 
to  be  home,  they  had  received  "adequate 
food,  clothing,  and  housing"  from  their 
captors. 

He.  himself,  had  been  "'seriously  wounded  " 
The  North  Vietnamese  doctors  had  removed 
his  elbow  and  tied  the  muscles  together  "I 
am  glad  to  still  have  my  arm  "  he  said 
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most  skeletal.   A  reporter  asked  how  much 
weight  he  had  lost.  He  had  "no  comment " 

But  then  Prishman  addressed  the  micro 
phones.  ""I  lost  forty-five  pounds;  Seaman 
Hegdahl  lost  sixty  pounds,'  he  said  It  was 
the  first  detailed  confirmation  of  th^i, 
deprivations  " 

A  newsman  asked  Prishman  why  the  North 
Vietnamese  had  selected  him  for  release  in 
preference  to  some  other  prisoner. 

"I  am  sure  they  released  me  for  some  rea- 
son .  .      this  reason  I  do  not  know,""  he  said 

stm  feM  b^'jJaLo!?''^'^"^  °^  °^^"  P^'«-- 
"•No  comment,"  Lieutenant  Frlshman  said 

PRESS   SESSION  QUICKLY   ENDED 

The  .session  with  the  press  was  over 
quickly,  the  final  questions  muffled  in  the 
roar  of  a  nearby  Jet.  The  men  were  Ured 
they  had  been  traveling  for  thlrtv-six  houis 
I  want  to  be  with  mv  wife  now  "  Lieu ' 
tenant  Frlshman  said.  He  placed  his  eood 
arm  around  her.  The  prisoners  and  their 
families  moved  off  the  platform. 

As  Prishman  turned.  I  saw  him  for  the 
first  time  from  the  side.  His  shoulders  were 
ncredibly  thin  The  collar  of  his  shirt  hung 
loosely  about  his  neck  The  lines  of  his  nose 
his  cheeks,  and  his  chin  were  sharply  drawn' 
haggard.  So  were  Hegdahl's.  " 

If    the    two    men    had    been    well-treated 

v»!,?  !?*  "°^^*"«  '"  th^"-  appearance  to 
verify  It.  The  almost  corpse-like  pallor  of 
their  skin,   tightly  stretched,  almost  trans- 

fr^om  sunTgM.'  '^"'^'  ^  "^"«  ^-'-'- 
The  men  and  their  families  moved  to  wait- 
ing transportation  for  the  short  trip  to  the 
medical-evacuation  plane  and  the  final  lee 
of  their  Journey  to  military  hospitals  I 
turned  with  the  other  newsmen  to  walk  baclc 
into  the  International  Arrivals  buildlne  for 
the  meeting  with  the  paclflsc  escorts 

We  waited  for  an  hour  In  a  small  stuffy 
room  intensely  illuminated  bv  bright  klies 
lights.  ■ 

J^r^^^V  ^^J  pacifists  straggled  in,  having 
been  delayed  in  customs.  The  four  escorts 
and  the  three  cameramen  gathered  on  a 
platform  at  one  end  of  the  room.  By  any 
standards,  they  were  unprepossessing  m 
appearance.  ' 

The  leader  and  spokesman.  Rennie  Davis 
was  the  most  presentable,  dressed  in  neat 
trousers  and  shirt,  hair  slightly  long  but 
combed  and  parted.  e      "^ 

Peering  from  time  to  time  at  notes  clutched 
in  his  right  hand,  Davis  began  a  recitation 
of  what  the  seven-member  team  had  seen 
h^H  m°/?*  'n  North  Vietnam.  His  monologue 
had  little  to  do  with  the  prisoners.  It  mainly 
emphasized  the  "devastation"  that  US 
bombing  forays  had  inflicted  on  a  "deter- 
mined"" and  "unbeatable"  people  now  instilled 
with  a     mood  of  victory.'"  The  North  Viet- 

Ph''"^^.^"^'"^'  ^^  ^*'*"  ^*»*t  tbey  have  Pres- 
ident Nixon   "trapped." 

He  introduced  Grace  Paley.  a  short  frumpy 
woman  In  a  cotton  dress.  She  said  North 
Vietnam  considers  U.S.  prisoners  criminals, 
but  releases  them  to  "show  good  faith"  and 
as  a  demonstration  of  their  "humanitarian" 
treatment. 
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THE   ARM   WAS   WASTED 


It  hung  at  his  side,  the  loose  sleeve  of  his 
jacket  emphasizing  that  the  arm  was  wasted 
thin,  far  shorter  than  the  other  When  the 
suggestion  had  been  made  to  him  earlier 
that.  "They'll  fix  It  better  at  home"  he  re- 
plied, "'Oh,  no.  They  won't.  It"s  Impossible 
now." 

Now.  as  he  extolled  the  "adequate"  treat- 
ment he  and  the  others  had  received  and 
praised  the  North  Vietnamese  for  saving  his 
arm,  Prishman  voiced  the  "hope  that  there 
will  be  some  more  releases." 

At  his  side,  Douglas  Hegdahl,  once  a  robust 
heavyweight,  continued  to  smile,  his  face  al- 


PRAISE  OF  HANOI'S   TREATMENT 

Next    up    was    Linda    Sue    Evans,    voung, 

blonde,  wearing  tightly  fitting,  flared  blue 

Jeans.    "We  believe."  she  said,   ""that   North 

Vietnam   should   win.""   She   praised   Hanol"s 

humane"  treatment  of  the  prisoners 

The  young  Negro.  Johnson  principal  paci- 
fist speaker  at  the  Hanoi  ceremony  was  next. 
He  said  With  obvious  pleasure  that' the  North 
Vietnamese  "'feel  they  have  defeated  the 
United  States." 

Davis  opened  the  press  conference  to 
questions. 

"Are  our  prisoners  being  mistreated?"  he 
was  asked. 

He  had  seen  no  such  evidence.  The  group 
had  met  a  "total  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  all 
told,"  and  had  been  Informed  by  the  prison- 


ers  that  they  had  been  protected  within  the 
very  villages  they  had  bombed,  been  given 
immediate  medical  attention,  and  "better"" 
food  than  is  provided  for  their  guards. 

He  said  continuing  concern  Is  voiced  about 
the  treatment  of  US.  prisoners,  but  he  is 
more  concerned  about  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners from  the  other  side  held  In  camps  In 
South  Vietnam 

Davis  was  asked  to  comment  on  a  state- 
ment by  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  that 
Hanoi's  treatment  of  prisoners  Is  In  'flagrant 
violation"  of  the  Geneva  Conventions. 

Davis  said  he  thinks  North  Vietnam  "le- 
gally regards  the  United  States  as  an  outlaw 
nation."  (An  Interesting  comment  James 
Johnson  had  used  the  same  "outlaw"  phrase 
in  his  Hanoi  remarks,  but  attributed  It  to 
the  pacifists  themselves  ( 

'You  say  our  prisoners  are  being  treated 
humanely."  I  asked  Davis  "How  many  prison 
camps  did  you  visit?" 

Repeatedly,  he  sought  to  evade  a  direct  an- 
swer, but  I  kept  hammering  "how  many 
prisons"  at  him.  Finally  he  admitted  he  had 
■no  information  at  all'"  about  any  of  the 
prison  camps. 

The  press  conference  produced  nothing  of 
any  kind  about  the  status  of  U.S.  prisoners 
heid  by  North  Vietnam.  The  pacifists  had 
returned  believing  what  they  wanted  to  be- 
lieve. They  brought  back  no  list  of  prisoners 
held  by  Hanoi,  no  hint  that  North  Vietnam 
miBht  consider  changing  its  policy  on 
prisoners. 

Except  for  some  fifty  letters  Hanoi  had 
permitted  them  to  carry  home,  they  had  re- 
turned only  with  an  array  of  sugar-coated 
propaganda.  They  had  swallowed  whole  as 
much  as  possible  and  stuffed  the  rest  into 
their  luggage. 

The  press  conference  could  only  raise  seri- 
ous doubts  about  the  value  of  continuing  to 
allow  Hanoi  the  luxury  of  using  such  groups 
to  bring  back  tiny  numbers  of  prisoners. 
Some  administration  officials,  even  some 
wives  and  families  of  prisoners  and  missing 
men.  also  are  beginning  to  question  the 
validity  of  this  practice. 

.^t  the  current  exchange  rate,  it  would  take 
well  over  400  years  to  get  all  of  the  men  home. 
And  the  current  release  procedures.  In  the 
words  of  the  Washington.  DC.  Evening  Star, 
are  "a  little  like  Oriental  water  torture — • 
and  just  as  humanitarian  " 

Twenty-five  days  after  Prishman.  Hegdahl. 
and  Rumble  reached  New  York.  I  went  to 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  in  Maryland  to  hear 
the  two  Navy  men  tell  about  their  prison 
life.  Sunshine  had  Improved  their  color;  they 
had  regained  some  weight.  They  were  ready 
to  open  up. 

Prishman  recounted  how  he  had  been 
blindfolded  after  his  capture  and,  despite 
serious  injuries,  driven  In  a  truck  to  other 
locations  where  he  was  removed  from  the 
truck  and  stoned  by  the  populace.  When  he 
reached  the  prison,  he  was  refused  medical 
treatment  and  told  he  ""was  going  to  die  in 
four  hours'"  unless  he  talked.  He  "finally 
passed  out"  and  was  taken  to  a  hospital. 
"Then,  even  with  my  bad  arm.  they  tied 
me  up  with  ropes."" 

Doctors  operated  on  his  arm  but  failed  to 
remove  missile  fragments.  It  was  six  months 
before  the  incision  healed  over.  "'I  would 
wake  up  and  find  my  arm  stuck  to  the 
blankets  .  .  .  the  scab  would  come  off  .  .  . 
the  wound  would  drain  again."  One  of  his 
legs  was  left  with  "a  seeping  sore,"  still 
draining  when  he  reached  the  US  almost  two 
years  later. 

During  much  of  his  ordeal,  Prishman  was 
isolated  in  a  tin-roofed  cell,  vented  by  "a  few 
holes."  In  forty-five-degree  winter  weather, 
he  froze.  In  summer,  it  was  "like  an  oven."' 
Sometimes,  he  was  forced  to  sit  on  a  stool 
in  the  stifling  room — "just  sit  .  .  .  and  sit"— 
until  he  passed  out. 


Eiarly  this  year  when  interviewed  by 
L'Europeo.  his  captors  wrote  out  what  he  was 
to  say  and  then    "practiced  "  it  with  him. 

Did  they  try  to  "fatten""  him  in  his  final 
weeks  of  imprisonment,  I  asked? 

Yes,  they  did"  On  July  4  they  took  him 
before  the  camp  commander  who  "'had  a  real 
nice  table  with  some  fruit  on  it.  ...  I  knew 
then  that  I  was  going  home  " 

SOLITARY    CONFINEMENT 

Hegdahl.  too,  had  been  subjected  to  soli- 
tary confinement — in  all.  for  more  than  a 
year.  The  longest  stretch  lasted  "seven 
months  and  ten  days."' 

He  was  permitted  occasional  mail,  but  the 
letters  were  rifled  of  enclosures  (Including 
money)  sent  by  his  parents  The  lone 
package  he  was  allowed  also  was  plundered 
before  it  was  handed  to  him. 

For  propaganda  purposes,  he  was  photo- 
graphed "reading""  a  U.S.  magazine  which  he 
was  allowed  to  hold  "just  long  enough  for 
them  to  take  the  picture." 

Frlshman  said  he  was  threatened  before 
his  release.  If  he  embarrassed  North  Vietnam, 
they  would  "have  ways  of  getting  even  with 
me,"  he  was  told.  He  was  cautioned  not  to 
forget  that  they  still  have  hundreds  of  my 
buddies." 

But  those  still  imprisoned  want  the  facts 
out  in  the  open,  he  said.  One  told  him  'not 
to  worry  at>out  telling  the  truth."  that  if  it 
means  more  torture,  "at  least  he'll  know  why 
he's  getting  it  and  he  will  feel  that  it  will  be 
worth  the  sacrifice."" 

While  North  'Vietnam's  claims  of  ""humane" 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  have  failed  to 
stand  up  to  public  scrutiny,  it  is  equally  ap- 
parent that  Hanoi's  policies  and  those  of  the 
Viet  Cong  have  been  cruelly  lacking  in  com- 
passion for  the  families  of  the  prisoners  and 
missing  men. 

Take  Andrea  Rander.  whose  husband. 
Army  Sgt.  Donald  Rander.  is  held  by  the 
Viet  Cong.  He  was  first  reported  missing  dur- 
ing the  January  Tet  offensive  last  year.  Four 
weeks  later  .she  was  officially  notified  that  he 
had  been  wounded  and  imprisoned.  She  has 
been  waiting  almost  two  years  for  a  letter 
that  has  never  come.  She  has  great  difficulty, 
she  told  me.  in  making  decisions.  "I  keep 
putting  everything  off.  I  keep  telling  myself 
I  win  wait  until  Donald  comes  home.  It's  my 
way,  I  guess,  of  convincing  myself  that  he 
will  be  back." 

SPORADIC     LETTERS 

Billie  Hlteshew,  wife  of  AF  MaJ  James 
Hlteshew,  who  was  captured  by  North  Viet- 
nam In  March  of  1967,  has  lived  with  the 
problem  longer,  but  at  least  she  has  heard 
from  her  husband.  She  receives  sporadic  let- 
ters, including  two  this  year.  And  she  has 
seen  photographs  of  her  husband.  Shortly 
after  his  capture.  CBS  purchased  a  film  of 
Hlteshew — confined  in  a  hospital  with  a 
broken  leg  and  arm — being  interviewed  by 
Felix  Greene,  a  British  antiwar  Journalist 
She  watched  her  husband  say  he  agreed  with 
Senators  who  feel  "we  need  to  take  another 
look  at  our  foreign  pwlicy."  a  view  she  had 
never  heard  him  express  or  even  hint  at 
before. 

Evelyn  Grubb's  only  knowledge  of  her  hus- 
band came  from  a  similar  Hanoi  propaganda 
gesture.  An  unarmed  reconnaissance  aircraft. 
piloted  by  AF  Maj.  Wllmer  -Newk"  Grubb, 
was  shot  down  in  January  1966  while  a 
Christmas  bombing  halt  was  in  effect  Hanoi 
gloatingly  publicized  his  capture,  conven- 
iently obscuring  the  true  nature  of  his  mis- 
sion. The  day  Mrs.  Grubb  heard  of  his  cap- 
ture, it  was  snowing,  two  of  her  three  sons 
were  ill.  and  she  was  three  months  pregnant. 
Each  time  she  writes  she  tell  him  about  their 
sons  (there  are  now  four:  one  he  has  never 
seen ) .  and  sends  photographs  of  all  of  them 
stapled  to  the  letter  so  he  will  know  If  they 
have     been     removed.     She     doesn't     know 


whether  he  has  received  a  single  photograph 
or  letter  In  four  years,  she  has  had  no  fur- 
ther ofllclai  word  of  her  husband 

Elizabeth  Hill  Is  another  yrtfe  I  talked  with. 
Only  twenty-three,  she  was  married  to  AF 
Capt.  Howard  J.  Hill  (both  are  AF  "brats") 
In  August  1967.  Two  weeks  later  he  returned 
to  Southeast  Asia,  and  Just  before  Christmas 
v,'&B  shot  down.  Nine  months  passed  before 
she  learned  that  his  capture  had  been  con- 
firmed. As  she  told  me  this,  she  smiled.  '"I 
can't  help  smiling,"  she  apoliglzed     "After 

Howard  was  missing  for  so  long.  I  Just  have 
to  smile  when  I  say  he  is  a  prisoner"  She 
has  written  faithfully  for  almost  two  years, 
but  there  has  never  been  an  answer. 

Although  regular  exchange  of  mail  between 
prisoners  and  their  families  is  guaranteed 
under  the  Geneva  Conventions  t  even  when 
two  countries  are  not  formally  at  war),  the 
Communists  have  permitted  only  a  trickle  of 
letters  to  fiow  out  of  North  Vietnam. 

Efforts  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the 
International  Red  Cross  to  improve  the 
situation  have  been  essentially  futile  in  the 
face  of  Hanoi's  obstinance. 

NO    INSPECTIONS    PERMITTED 

Not  only  has  North  Vietnam  rejected  Red 
Cross  efforts  to  establish  Improved  flow  of 
mall  and  packages  to  and  from  US  prisoners, 
and  to  permit  inspyections  of  their  prison 
camps,  but  they  persistently  have  refused 
to  even  acknowledge  the  existence  of.  or 
accept  mail  from  their  own  men  held  as 
prisoners  in  South  Vietnam.  The  latter  camps 
are  regularly  inspected  by  the  neutral  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  and 
names  of  all  captured  North  Vietnamese 
and  Viet  Cong  soldiers  are  prepared  for 
Hanoi  and  the  VC.  but  are  spumed. 

Although  the  Red  Cross  has  tackled  the 
problem  again  and  again  through  all  poten- 
tial channels  (even  seeking  help  from  the 
USSR) — and  keeps  on  trying  "all  the  time." 
according  to  ARC  Vice  President  Robert 
Lewis — most  of  the  effort  has  fallen  on  deaf 
ears. 

Mr.  Lewis  says  the  Red  Cross  also  has  made 
it  clear  that  It  is  prepared  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  Hanoi  at  any  time  to  accept 
released  prisoners,  but  the  North  Vietnamese 
prefer  to  stick  to  their  practice  of  using 
dlsldent  go-betweens. 

MAIL    FOB    PRISONERS 

Mail  for  all  prisoners  and  missing  men  is 
sent  through  a  variety  of  channels  and 
addresses.  Some  Is  handled  by  the  Red  Cross, 
some  Is  mailed  direct  to  foreign  p)Ost  offices, 
but  little  is  known  to  have  reached  the  men 
to  whom  It  is  addressed. 

Letters  written  by  the  prisoners  themselves 
have  fared  somewhat  better  because  of  their 
propaganda  \alue.  But  none  ever  has  arrived 
in  the  States  from  prisoners  held  by  the  Viet 
Cong  And  fewer  than  100  men  held  by  North 
Vietnam  have  been  allowed  to  write  over  the 
past  five  years.  The  average  for  this  small 
group  has  been  less  than  two  letters  a  year. 

Currently  the  letters  from  prisoners  are 
written  on  a  prescribed  form,  about  five  by 
seven  Inches,  which  makes  its  own  envelope 
when  folded.  Six  lines  are  provided  for  the 
message.  Instructions  tell  the  prisoners  to 
write  "legibly  and  only  on  the  lines  "  and 
"only  about  health  and  family"  The  form 
states  that  "Letters  from  families  should  also 
conform  to  this  pro  forma" 

Not  all  wives  and  parents  abide  by  the  ad- 
vice, but  many,  like  Gloria  Netherland.  do. 
Forms  are  provided  by  the  armed  forces  All 
carry  a  mailing  address  in  the  Vietnamese 
language  reading:  "Camp  of  detention  for 
US  pilots  captured  In  the  Democratic  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam." 

But  for  most  families,  whether  they  use 
the  slx-Une  form  letter  or  a  longer  page,  the 
return  on  their  Investment  Is  slim  at  best. 

For  families  of  men  listed  as  "missing." 
even  the  lack  of  mall  might  be  bearable  If 
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Hanoi  and  the  VC  would  release  the  names 
of  all  prisoners.  But  they  have  consistently 
refused.  Sonae  US  Senators  say  Hanoi  "could 
devise  no  subtler  cruelty." 

While  no  solution  to  either  the  mall  prob- 
lem or  the  list  of  missing  is  In  sight,  the  US 
armed  forces,  meanwhile,  do  what  they  can 
to  ease  the  plight  of  the  next  of  kin. 

It  is  not  a  simple  Job,  nor  has  It  always 
received  top  marks  In  every  area,  but  as  the 
list  of  prisoners  and  missing  has  grown  and 
as  the  services  have  learned  from  past  mis- 
takes and  found  out  more  about  what  the 
families  want  and  need,  they  have  moved 
increasingly  into  programs  that  now  garner 
well-deserved  praise. 

All  of  the  wives  I  talked  with  feel  that 
their  husband's  service,  as  one  put  It,  "Is 
doing  everything  humanly  possible." 

NOTIFYING    NEXT    OP    KIN 

In  the  early  days  when  a  man  was  cap- 
tured or  turned  up  missing,  ne.xt  of  kin 
sometimes  were  advised  by  telegram.  This 
Impersonal  approach  proved  highly  unsatis- 
factory and  has  long  since  been  abandoned 

Today  when  catastrophe  strikes,  a  .service 
representative  is  sent  to  the  home  to  call  on 
the  family,  break  the  news  in  person,  give 
whatever  details  are  immediately  available, 
and  offer  such  solace  and  assistance  as  he 
can  prcATde. 

Either  this  representative  or  another  Is 
thereafter  permanently  assigned  as  an  "as- 
sistance officer'  for  all  future  contacts.  He 
makes  sure  the  families  are  informed  of 
breaking  developments,  if  any:  answers  their 
questions,  or  refers  the  queries  to  someone 
who  can;  and  ensures  that  they  receive  such 
legal,  flnanclal,  or  other  aid  as  they  may 
require. 

The  main  Air  Force  effort  is  performed 
from  Che  personnel  center  at  Randolph  APB, 
Tex  Service  is  available  twentv-four  hours  a 
day.  seven  days  a  week,  and  next  of  kin  may 
make  collect  telephone  calls  any  time,  day  or 
night. 

Families  are  told  everything  the  services 
can  tell  them  about  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  capture  or  disappearance  of  the 
man  Any  subsequent  news  Is  passed  along  as 
qulcklv  as   it   is  received. 

On  a  broader  front,  all  services  have  put 
together  spe-ial  informational  programs  for 
the  next-of-kin  to  keep  them  informed  about 
over-all  prisoner  developments.  These  most 
often  take  the  form  of  newsletters.  But  the 
Army's  Adjutant  General,  MaJ.  Gen.  Kenneth 
G.  Wickham.  v.-rites  a  personal,  individually 
prepared  letter  to  each  Army  famllv  once  a 
month. 

The  letters  and  newsletters  are  supple- 
mented by  personal  meetings  with  individ- 
ual family  members  or  with  groups.  This 
practice  was  instituted  early  by  the  Navy 
but  has  now  been  made  uniform  for  all  serv- 
ices, under  expanded  policies  of  the  Nixon 
Administration. 

Beginning  this  past  spring,  group  meetings 
were  instituted  under  the  aegis  of  a  Joint 
Defense  State  military  team,  with  families 
from  several  services  attending  at  a  central 
location  for  each  given  area.  At  the  meetings 
the  next  of  kin  receive  a  full  briefing  on  the 
prisoner  problem. 

Much  of  what  they  can  be  told  is  not  new 
but  it  has  demonstrated  the  satisfaction  to 
many,  if  not  all.  of  those  attending  that  the 
government  is  giving  the  prisoner  problem 
priority  consideration,  and  sincerely  wants 
and  is  trying,  to  help  in  every  way  possible.' 

MEETINGS    WrrH    NEXT    OP   KIN 

The  meetings  have  been  spread  all  across 
the  country.  Scheduled  mostly  at  Air  Force 
bases,  they  are  generally  held  in  Service  or 
Officers  Clubs,  in  an  informal  atmosphere 
with  local  volunteer- wives  serving  coffee  or 
punch  to  the  families— normally  a'oout  100 
wives  and  parents. 
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One  meeting  held  at  Boiling  Air  Force 
Base  near  Washington,  D.C..  was  attended 
by  Ambassador  Henry  Gabot  Lodge  ihome 
to  report  to  the  President ) .  He  told  the  group 
what  was  happening  at  the  Paris  peace  table. 
Another  briefing  session  was  conducted  at 
the  Pentagon  itself.  Defense  Secretary  Laird 
met  and  talked  with  the  families. 

One  member  of  the  briefing  team.  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Richard  G 
Capen.  Jr..  said.  "We  are  alwavs  frank  about 
telling  the  families  there  have  been  no  great 
breakthroughs.  I  review  the  over-all  situa- 
tion: Frank  Sieverts  |  State  Department  rep- 
resentative! discusses  the  Paris  talks  and 
other  State  Department  efforts  conducted 
through  diplomatic  channels.  Then  we  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  time,  about  an  hour  or 
an  hour  and  a  half,  responding  to  questions." 
Mr.  Capen  says  reaction  to  the  briefings  has 
been  excellent.  Sometimes  'wild  suggestions- 
are  offered  or  family  members  give  vent  to 
angry  frustration.  ("Some  cannot  under- 
stand-why we  learn  so  little  about  the  men.") 
But  Oie  meetings,  Capen  feels,  have  been 
extremely  useful  and  have  helped  to  partially 
satisfy  the  yearning  of  manv  families  for 
some  closer  contact  with  their  government  In 
Washington. 

He  has  been  through  many  heartrending 
convetsations,  but  what  remains  most  vivid- 
ly in  fcis  mind  is  the  meeting  at  which  one 
wife  stood  up  and  declared.  "I  want  my 
husband  back,  but  I  don't  want  to  give  my 
country  away  to  do  It." 

Most  of  the  families,  he  says,  "have  real 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  prob- 
lems. We  want  to  assure  them  that  when 
the  men  do  come  back,  we  will  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  say  we  did  all  we  could."  He  thinks 
most  of  the  families  now  feel,  if  they  didn't 
before,  that  this  is  the  case. 

In  addition  to  the  programs  designed  for 
the  neKt  of  kin,  the  armed  forces  also  carry 
out  cenaln  procedures  for  the  prisoners  and 
missing  men  themselves. 

All.  for  example,  are  considered  for  promo- 
tion at  the  time  they  normallv  would  have 
been  considered  if  not  In  captured  or  miss- 
ing status.  Their  full  pay  and  allowances  are 
contlnoed  indefinitely,  and  they  receive 
whatever  general  pay  Increases  are  author- 
ized for  others  on  active  dutv.  Allotments 
the  man  provided  for  their  families  are  in- 
creased as  needs  dictate. 

New  laws  also  have  been  enacted,  and 
others  are  being  sought,  to  protect  rights  of 
the  mem  that  might  otherwise  be  Jeopard- 
ized. 

The   military   "savings   deposit"   program, 
for  example,  encouraged  overseas  servicemen 
to    bank    a    portion    of    their    pav    in    high- 
interest  accounts  as  a  means  of  cutting  down 
on  the  US  gold-drain.  But  the  law  contained 
no  pro?islon  for  men  who  were  captured  or 
reportetl  missing.  This  inequity  was  corrected 
only  to  have  a  second  develop.  The  maximum 
that    can    accumulate    in    such    accounts    is 
$10,000,  Anything  above  that  amount  draws 
no  interest.  With  deposits  of  some  men  now 
approaching   or    exceeding    the   ceiling,    the 
Defense  Department  recently  asked  Congress 
for  authority  to  invest  "excess"  amounts  in 
the  purchase  of  US  savings  bonds  and  notes. 
Yet,   flespite   these   and   other   continuing 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  men  and  their  fam- 
ilies, it  Is  all  too  apparent  that  the  combined 
activities  of  the  armed  forces,  the  State  and 
Defense -Departments,  the  American  and  In- 
ternational Red  Cross,  and  the  efforts  at  the 
Paris  talks  have  reunited  few  prisoners  with 
their   loned   ones.    Nor   has   there   been   any 
new  hope  for  proper  medical  care  of  the  sick 
and    injured,   neutral   inspection    of   prison 
camps,  full   disclosure  of  the   names  of  aU 
captives,  or  proper  flow  of  mail. 

The  new  Nixon  Administration  initiatives 
are  helpful,  but  only  full  and  continuing 
exposure  of  the  plight  of  the  prisoners  and 
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their  families,  together  with  relentless  public 
pressure  at  home  and  abroad,  are  likelv  to 
produce  desired  action. 

An  occasional  newspaper  editorial  Is  not 
enough  Limited  news  coverage  of  developinit 
prisoner  stories  is  not  enough.  An  Infrequent 
letter-to-the-edltor  is  not  enough.  A  state- 
ment inserted  in  the  back  pages  of  the  Co.n- 
GREssioNAL  Record  is  not  enough.  A  business- 
as-usual  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  can  only  make  apparent  to  Hanoi 
that  these  men  who  have  given  so  much 
to  their  country  have  indeed  been  forgotten 
by  those  for  whom  they  made  the  sacrifice 

Some  wives  of  the  prisoners  and  missing 
men  have  reached  the  same  conclusions 
Some  are  taking  .steps  to  counter  public 
apathy,  and  to  arouse  the  Congress. 

Mrs.  James  Bond  Stockdale  ot  Coronado 
Calif.,  wife  of  a  senior  Naval  officer  held  by 
North  Vietnam,  has  encouraged  other  wives 
to  send  telegrams  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
delegation  in  Paris,  and  helped  to  organize 
prisoner  families  Mrs.  James  Lindbere 
Hughes  of  Santa  Fe,  NM..  wife  of  a  captured 
Air  Force  lieutenant  colonel,  and  Mrs  Arthur 
S.  Meams  of  Los  Angeles,  wife  of  a  missing 
Air  Force  major,  also  have  been  urging  the 
Congress  and  others  to  act. 

Many  of  the  wives  are  essentially  Eatiified 
that  the  services  and  the  Administration  are 
doing  all  they  can.  But  some  feel,  as  Evelvn 
Grubb  says,  that  "there  is  a  bargaining  point 
for  everything;  we  have  to  find  it"  The  wives 
are  convinced  that  more  public  pressure  is 
essential. 

Some  have  been  particularly  critical  of 
the  inaction  by  Cougress.  "Usually."  Mrs 
Stockdale  has  said,  "they  put  something  in 
the  Congressional  Record  and  then  f.ireet 
about  it/'  ^ 

A  check  of  the  Record  discloses  that  this 
practice  was.  until  very  recentlv.  more  or  less 
standard.  But  there  is  hopeful  evidence  of  a 
growing  change— partly  as  a  result  of  appeaN 
by  the  wives,  partly  as  a  re.^ult  of  the  more 
open  discussion  policy  encouraged  bv  the 
Administration. 

In  August,  shortly  before  Congress  went 
into  brief  summer  recess,  forty-two  Senators 
banded  together  in  a  strong  statement  con- 
demning North  Vietnam  for  Its  "cruel"  treat- 
ment of  the  prisoners  and  their  families  In- 
stigated by  two  opponents  of  our  Vietnam 
policies.  Charles  Goodell  (R-N.Y  i  and  Alan 
Cranston  (D-Calif.l,  the  declaration  savs  if 
North  Vietnam  thinks  it  can  "influence  the 
policy  Of  the  United  States  toward  the  Viet- 
nam conflict"  through  its  Intransigom  posi- 
tion on  the  prisoners.  It  is  "doomed  to 
failure." 

"Neither  we  in  Congress,  nor  the  Adminis- 
tration, nor  the  American  people  as  a  whole 
nor  indeed  the  families  directly  affected  will 
be  swayed  by  this  crude  attempt  " 

Those  signing  the  statement  included  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  representing 
thirty-three  of  the  fifty  states  Three  names 
that  might  have  added  weight  but  were  ab- 
sent from  the  list  of  signatures  were  those  of 
war  critics  J.  William  Fulbrlght  (D-Ark  ) 
George  McGovern  ( D.-S.D. ) .  and  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy (D-Minn  ). 

The  Senate  statement  ended  with  a  spe- 
cific plea  to  "the  governments,  the  states- 
men, and  the  ordinary  men  and  women 
around  the  world  "  who  spoke  out  in  1966 
against  Hanoi's  proposed  "war-crimes 
trials" — a  plan  that  was  abandoned  by  North 
Vietnam  nfter  a  wave  of  world  protest 

The  Senators  s.Tid  those  who  protested  in 
1966  should  "make  their  voices  heard  once 
more.  Then,  as  now.  the  issue  was  not  po- 
litical but  humanitarian— and  Hanoi  re- 
sponded to  the  force  of  world  public  opinion. 
If  that  force  can  again  be  mobilized,  this  too 
may  contribute  to  inducing  from  Hanoi 
greater  respect  for  human  decency  and  for 
the  rule  of  law."  On  August  21.  the  North 
Vietnamese  delegation  in  Paris  vehemently 
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rejected  the  protest  as  "slander"  and  an  at- 
tempt  "to  deceive  public  opinion." 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Congress- 
man William  L.  Dickinson  (R-Ala.)  sent  a 
letter  to  his  colleagues  asking  that  they  Join 
him.  after  the  August  recess,  in  making  fioor 
statements  protesting  the  treatment  of  our 
war  prisoners 

Whether  these  moves  are  one-shot  efforts 
remains  to  be  seen  What  members  of  both 
houses  seem  to  have  overlooked  is  the  po- 
tential force  of  a  Joint  Congressional  Reso- 
lution condemning  Hanoi's  prisoner  policies. 

Whatever  action  Congress  may  take,  what 
will  count  most  signihcantly  is  the  time  and 
effort  the  American  people  are  willing  to  ex- 
pend in  helping  solve  the  problem. 

In  my  numerous  interviews  with  govern- 
ment officials,  representatl\  es  of  the  Red 
Cross,  members  of  the  armed  forces,  and  next 
of  kin  of  the  prisoners,  I  asked  each  person 
what  he  or  she  thought  would  b€  the  most 
effective  attack   that  could   be   launched. 

They  agreed  that  a  four-pronged  letter 
campaign  could  produce  dramatic  results. 
rhe  letters  should  be  directed  to: 

Representatives  of  foreign  nations: 

Newspapers  and  magazines  In  foreign  na- 
tion .s: 

Members  of  the  US  House  and  Senate; 
and 

Xuan  Thuy.  chief  North  Vietnamese  nego- 
tiator In  Paris. 

The  letters  to  the  foreign  nations  and  the 
press  in  those  nations  should  urge  that  pres- 
sure be  brought  to  bear  on  Hanoi  to  live 
up  to  the  spirit  of  the  Geneva  Conventions 
by  putting  Into  practice  the  Conventions' 
rules  on  the  treatment  of  war  prisoners. 

The  letters  to  Xuan  Thuy  should  demand 
the  same  points.  And  those  individuals  who 
are  not  necessarily  in  sympathy  with  the 
war  should  make  it  clear  that  proper  treat- 
ment of  the  prisoners  Is  nevertheless  an  over- 
riding consideration.  All  should  note  that 
continued  intransigence  on  the  part  of  Ha- 
noi will  only  stiffen  the  resolve  on  the  Amer- 
ican public,  not  weaken  it. 

Letters  to  members  of  Congress  (addressed 
to  the  Representative  from  your  own  con- 
gressional district  and  to  either  or  both  of 
your  US  Senators)  should  call  for  a  Joint 
Resolution  demanding  proper  treatment  for 
the  prisoners  and  missing  men,  and  stressing 
the  solidarity  of  the  nation  in  this  aim. 

HOW    you    CAN    HELP 

If  you  want  to  help,  send  a  postcard  to 
.Air  Force  Space  Digest  at  1750  Pennsvlvanla 
Ave  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20006.  and  you 
will  be  mailed  a  list  of  Washington.  DC. 
addresses  of  ambassadors  of  foreign  nations 
whose  assistance  could  be  crucial  together 
with  a  list  of  selected  foreign  newspapers 
and   publications 

Letters  to  Xuan  Thuy  can  be  addressed. 
in  simplified  form,  as  follows:  Xuan  Thuy, 
North  Vietnam  Delegation.  Paris  Peace 
Talks.  Paris.  France. 

There  is  a  chance — possibly  a  good 
chance — that  world  opinion  might  force 
Hanoi  to  honor  basic  codes  of  human  de- 
cency. 

"By  any  human  standards."  the  position 
of  North  Vietnam  Is  "totallv  inexcusable." 
Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers  says.  "I 
don't  understand  why  we  have"  not  become 
more  excited  about  the  prisoner  question." 

The  Secretary  is  telling  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  their  concern  is  im- 
ponant.  The  rest  is  up  to  you.  If  you  want 
to  help  the  men  many  Americans  have  for- 
gotten, you  can  "Tour  letter  could  be  the 
one  that  spells  the  difference. 
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The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   Under 
previous  oi-der  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Georgia   'Mr    Blackburn)   is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DON  H  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  am  asking  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  at  this 
point.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  want  to 
insert  some  comments  which  will.  I  be- 
lieve, further  clarify  and  enimciate  my 
basic  position  on  this  matter. 

Basically  the  key  question,  as  I  view 
it.  is  one  which  regards  the  building  of 
a  free  security  organization  in  'Vietnam, 
which  is  commonly  referred  to  as  'Viet- 
namization.  The  second  thing  is  we  have 
to  consider  Vietnam  as  a  part  of  the  total 
threat  in  the  Pacific  basin  by  Communist 
encroachment,  be  it  in  Laos  or  North 
or  South  Vietnam  or  North  or  South 
Korea.  In  attemping  to  take  over  South 
Korea  on  occasion  if  they  thought  they 
could,  if  South  Korea  did  not  have  the 
kind  of  security  organization  to  back 
them  off,  we  would  be  engaged  in  a  war 
there.  So  we  have  to  take  it  in  a  larger 
context,  which  is  a  free  Asian  security 
organization  in  order  to  build  up  the 
security  vacuum  which  was  brought 
about  by  the  failure  of  SEATO  to  handle 
the  problem,  which  is  permissible  under 
the  charter  for  the  United  Nations.  Then, 
of  course,  the  ultimate  phase  is  for  us 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  economic 
integration  of  these  various  organiza- 
tions. This  is  the  Pi-esident's  plan.  I 
think  he  is  on  the  right  track  and  I  think 
we  should  stand  squarely  behind  him, 
because  we  now  have  a  positive  program 
to  bring  about  success. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  talked  with  President 
Marcos  of  the  Philippines  and  he  thinks 
that  President  Nixon  is  on  the  right 
track.  I  talked  to  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia.  Mr.  Gorton,  and  he  thinks 
the  President  is  on  the  light  track. 

Therefoi-e.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we 
ought  to  get  behind  the  President  and 
support  him  in  this  effoi't. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  just  30  seconds' 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  for  30  seconds 
only. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  my  si- 
lence—and I  would  not  want  to  be  silent 
after  the  remarks  which  have  been  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  'Mr. 
Gallagher)  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  <Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen)  when 
they  said  they  feel  that  the  President 
should  have  support  in  his  efforts  to 
extricate  the  United  States  from  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

I  think  that  the  program  that  was  an- 
nounced by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia is  a  good  program,  but  I  am  say- 
ing that  it  has  to  be  followed  through  on. 
I  agree  with  the  President  in  his  state- 
ments of  several  months  ago.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  we  must  be  sure  that 
the  program  continues  and  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  I  do  not  feel  it  is  being  un- 
faithful to  my  country  nor  to  my  Presi- 
dent by  speaking  out  and  by  saying  what 
I  think  the  President  ought  to  do  and 
ought  to  continue  to  do  in  this  area.  I 
think  it  is  a  responsibility  that  I  have 


as  an  elected  official  because  he  is  my 
President  just  as  much  as  he  is  the  Pres- 
ident of  any  other  person  m  this  countiy 
and  he  has  my  support  in  his  efforts. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr, 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  a  part  of  the  concern  we  have,  of 
course,  is  the  spread  of  communism. 
There  is  a  very  definite  international 
Communist  threat.  In  China.  Mao  has 
stated  publicly  over  and  over  again  that 
he  is  in  favor  of  violent  revolution  in 
order  to  spread  communism  throughout 
the  entire  world.  There  is  a  great  com- 
petition between  Russia  and  China  as  to 
who  is  going  to  be  the  dominant  Com- 
munist power. 

I  think,  however,  we  must  recognize 
one  thing,  and  that  is  that  there  will 
always  be  nationalism.  There  will  never 
be  one  giant  monolithic  power  comioHed 
by  one  source  except,  perhaps,  for  a  very 
short  period  of  time.  It  may  be  a  situa- 
tion such  as  we  see  now  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope at  the  present  time.  But  I  think  you 
will  find  as  the  rivalry  between  China 
and  Russia  grows  that  that  is  going  to 
be  more  and  more  important  for  some 
of  the  other  countries.  I  hope  that  tho.^e 
other  countries  will  eventually  break 
away  from  the  Communist  power  strug- 
gle and  come  back  to  free  enterprise. 

I  was  in  Japan  about  a  month  ago  and 
one  of  the  people  at  this  particular  con- 
ference— he  happened  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Japanese  Diet — remarked  to  me 
after  one  of  the  meetings — he  said,  "You 
know,  I  am  glad  that  China  is  a  Com- 
munist nation."  I  was  very  shocked  to 
hear  this  because  this  man  is  certainly 
not  a  Communist.  In  fact,  he  is  one  of 
the  strongest  advocates  of  free  enter- 
prise I  have  seen.  I  asked  him.  "'Why?  ' 
He  said,  "Because  for  the  first  time 
China,  despite  the  cultural  revolution, 
despite  its  tense  relations  with  Ruiisia. 
despite  its  murderous  approach  toward 
solving  its  pi'oblems.  is  finally  becoming 
a  unified  nation  under  Mao."  And.  that 
heretofore  China  had  a  number  of  dia- 
lects and  people  from  one  part  of  the 
coimtry  could  not  communicate  with  the 
people  in  the  north  and  south  and  peo- 
ple in  the  east  and  west  could  not  com- 
municate with  each  other  because  of  the 
variety  of  dialects. 

They  have  tremendous  natural  re- 
sources. He  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the 
free  enterpiise  nations  are  outproducing 
the  Communist  nations  in  every  single 
instance.  Japan  has  just  become  the 
third  greatest  industrial  power  under  the 
free  enterprise  system.  He  said  that  if 
China  ever  unified,  they  would  be  shak- 
ing in  their  boots,  but  that  they  are  not 
as  concerned  about  that  now  because 
they  are  Communists. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  in  Viet- 
nam even  after  we  do  withdraw  our 
forces — and  I  am  convinced  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  is  going  to  get  .he  American 
troops  out  of  Vietnam  because  unless  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  willing  to  assiune 
this  burden  themselves,  we  cannot  indef- 
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Inltely  police  the  situation  as  much  as 
we  dislike  communism.  We  simply  can- 
not do  It. 

But  after  they  are  pulled  out  you  are 
going  to  find  that  the  nationalist  experi- 
ence in  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam  are 
still  going  to  be  very,  very  much  alive. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous  con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  for  a  unanimous 
consent  request. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  be  permitted  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  hour  following  all 
legislative  business  on  October  15.  at 
which  time  I  am  hopeful  we  will  be  able 
*n  discuss  the  various  alternatives  for 
pjace  in  Vietnam. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  some  of  my 
colleagues  would  take  a  similar  hour  right 
after  my  own  so  that  on  the  15th  of 
October  we  can  have  a  responsive  dis- 
cussion here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
-on  tiie- various  alternatives  for  peace  in 
•South«ftst  Asia. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Ed- 
MONDSONi.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Georgia  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
following  all  legislative  business  on  the 
15th  of  October  I  may  follow  the  special 
order  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <  Mr 
PuciNSKi  >  and  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  address  the  House  for  1  hour  to  dis- 
cuss this  .ssue. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Cahfomia  iMr.  Don  H. 
Cl.^usen-  I  for  a  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  following 
all  legislative  business  on  the  15th  of 
October.  I  may,  following  the  special 
orders  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
'Mr.  PrciNSKii  and  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  <Mr.  Thompson  i  be  permitted 
to  address  the  House  for  1  hour  to  dis- 
cuss this  issue. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
course  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  today  on  the  subject  of  Viet- 
nam. In  fact,  the  reason  I  requested  this 
time  was  because  I  wish  to  address  my- 
self to  the  subject  of  Vietnam  and  our 
present  posture  there. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  Members  of 


this  body  that  I  also  have  reserved  an 
additional  hour  for  Wednesday  at  the 
close  of  business,  because  I  have  found 
that  there  are  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues who  wished  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  subject  of  Vietnam  but  who 
were  not  able  to  make  arrangements  to 
be  present  here  this  afternoon. 

That  being  the  case.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  invite  the  Members  of  this  body 
who  desire  to  express  themselves  on  this 
subject  to  be  present  again  on  Wednes- 
day after  the  close  of  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  uncertainty  con- 
tinues to  exist  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
us,  citizens  and  politicians  alike,  as  to 
exactly  what  is  taking  place  in  Vietnam. 
Some  politicians  are  seeking  to  ex- 
ploit the  confusion  and  disillusion  which 
many  citizens  feel  regarding  our  pur- 
poses and  accomplishments  there. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  would  describe 
the  calls  for  early  withdrawal  or  definite 
date  for  withdrawal  as  a  cheap  method 
of  seeking  publicity.  My  own  thought 
is  quite  to  the  contrary — the  price  of 
such  publicity  is  beyond  calculation.  In 
my  opinion  those  issuing  such  state- 
ments are  unconsciously  trading  the 
sacrifices  of  a  nation's  blood,  treasure, 
and  integrity  for  the  transient  and  ques- 
tionable value  of  a  few  words  in  print 
and  comments  of  news  commentators 
whose  words  are  often  forgotten  even  as 
the  last  syllable  has  passed.  My  own 
measure  of  values  does  not  permit  such 
a  trade  to  go  unnoticed  and  imchal- 
lenged. 

No  one  has  been  more  outspoken  in 
the  past  than  have  I  in  criticizing  the 
previous  administration  for  its  failure  to 
move  decisively  in  using  the  military, 
economic,  and  diplomatic  powers  of  our 
country  to  bring  the  struggle  to  a  speedy 
conclusion.  I  remain  strongly  convinced 
that  had  we  moved  from  the  first  with 
clariety  of  purpose  and  method  to  de- 
feat the  enemy,  the  fighting  there  would 
have  long  since  been  terminated  and  our 
losses  in  men  and  material  would  have 
been  far  less  than  what  we  have  sus- 
tained to  date. 

In  effect,  we  have  been  fighting  a  war 
of  attrition  against  the  forces  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong.  We  have  been 
fighting  a  defensive  battle  in  which  we 
have  never  sought  to  destroy  the  source 
of  the  enemy's  strength:  to  the  con- 
tra rj',  we  have  granted  the  enemy  sanc- 
tuary within  which  he  could  mobilize  his 
resources  and  plan  a  new  assault  after 
the  frustration  of  his  last. 

The  effects  of  our  policy  of  attrition 
have  been  felt  by  the  leaders  of  North 
Vietnam.  A  staggering  554,000  enemy 
troops  paid  witli  their  lives  for  the  ambi- 
tions of  Communist  leaders.  Within  the 
loss  of  such  an  overwhelming  number  of 
men  is  included  her  most  capable  mili- 
tary' leaders  of  all  grades,  ranks,  and  ex- 
perience. While  Russia  and  Red  China 
continue  to  supply  the  military  hard- 
ware to  continue  the  fight,  it  has  become 
evident  that  the  replacement  of  man- 
power is  not  so  easily  provided. 

The  military  units  of  North  Vietnam 
operating  in  South  Vietnam  no  longer 
have  the  high  degree  of  professionalism 
which   marked   her   earlier   forces.   The 
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youthful  enthusiasm  and  patriotism  is 
still  present  in  her  troops  but,  attack.s  in 
recent  months  have  been  clumsy  and  in- 
effective in  comparison  v^.th  the  attacks 
of  past  years. 

Because  of  the  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  North  Vietnamese  fighting 
units,  our  military  leaders  there  and  the 
Nixon  administration  has  concluded  that 
It  is  unnecessaiT  to  attempt  at  this  point 
in  history  to  move  for  the  destruction  or 
military  conquest  of  North  Vietnam  It  is 
estimated  that  North  Vietnam  holds  in 
reserve  over  300,000  well-equipped  and 
well-trained  troops  for  the  purixise  of 
defending  North  Vietnam.  Needless  to 
say.  the  conquest  of  such  a  number  of 
well-trained  and  dedicated  troops  would 
be  a  very  expensive  undertaking  both  in 
men  and  material. 

Repoits  from  South  Vietnam  likewise 
indicate  that,  to  an  increasing  deeiee, 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  are  begin- 
ning to  have  confidence  that  their  coun- 
try can  resist  North  Vietnam.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  is  moving 
toward  an  ever  faster  training  program 
for  its  military  forces  which  are  now 
being  supplied  with  the  most  modern 
military  weapons.  Some  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  are  described  as  very 
good,  while  some  are  described  as  poor. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  generally  felt 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  are 
incapable  of  withstanding  the  military 
might  from  the  North.  We  all  agree, 
however,  that  the  ultimate  responsibil- 
ity for  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam 
must  rest  upon  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  continue 
to  improve  the  military  capabilities  of 
her  people. 

Our  Government  has  set  itself  upon  a 
course  of  assisting  the  South  Vietnamese 
in  their  moves  to  strengthen  their  own 
military  capabilities,  while  continuing  to 
maintain  militai-y  pressure  upon  the  en- 
emy forces  operating  in  South  Vietnam. 
As  units  of  the  South  Vietnamese  army 
develop  greater  proficiency,  these  units 
can  assume  an  ever  greater  share  of  the 
burden  of  fighting  and  American  forces 
in  corresponding  measure  relieved. 

This  plan  can  continue  irrespective  of 
progress  or  lack  of  progress  in  the  Paris 
peace  talks.  Of  course,  I  have  believed 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Paris  verbal 
marathon  talks  that  we  would  obtain 
concession  from  North  Vietnamese  in 
Paris  only  to  the  extent  that  our  military 
forces  in  Vietnam  compelled  concession. 
Events  have  proven  me  to  be  correct. 
The  strategy  which  we  now  follow  is 
entering  an  extremely  difficult  stage.  The 
leaders  of  North  Vietnam  have  believed 
from  the  beginning  that  American  pub- 
lic opinion  would  ultimately  force  Amer- 
ica's political  leaders  to  withdraw  and 
desert  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to 
the  military  might  from  the  North. 

The  calculated  and  ruthless  murder  of 
political  leaders  in  South  Vietnam  for 
the  past  15  years  by  the  Vietcong  iias 
created  a  vacuum  in  leadership  among 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  They  have 
thus  been  denied  the  stabilizing  quality 
of  mature  political  leaders.  Some  of  the 
vacuum  in  leadership  is  being  filled  as  a 
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result  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment's extensive  pacification  program  for 
the  past  several  years  which  has  been 
given  the  strongest  American  support. 

One  of  the  results  of  inexperienced 
leadership  at  the  village  and  district 
level  in  South  Vietnam  htis  been  a  loss 
of  confidence  by  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  in  their  government  and  in 
their  nation's  future.  But  signs  of  self- 
confidence  are  today  asserting  them- 
selves in  South  Vietnam  which  is  evi- 
dence by  an  increased  willingness  to 
stand  up  against  the  brutality  of  the 
Vietcong.  Thus,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  South  Vietnam  is  emerging  as  a  na- 
tion capable  of  self-government. 

To  those  who  would  criticize  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  for  their  tardiness 
in  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  self- 
government  and  self-defense  as  com- 
pared with  the  stability  in  North  Viet- 
nam, I  hasten  to  point  out  that  North 
Vietnam,  since  the  overthrow  of  the 
French  in  1954,  has  lived  under  the  iron 
control  of  one  of  the  most  ruthless  dic- 
tatorships in  modem  history'.  Modern 
means  of  transportation  and  communi- 
cation combined  with  the  rigid  controls, 
censorship  and  propaganda  of  a  police 
state  do  not  permit  signs  of  dissension. 
There  will  always  be  evidences  of  dis- 
sensions and  discontent  in  a  free  society 
than  in  a  police  state. 

The  encouraging  signs  in  South  Viet- 
nam combined  with  the  wholesale  de- 
struction of  the  armies  of  North  Vietnam 
and  Vietcong  are  grounds  for  optimism. 
Such  optimism,  however,  must  be  bal- 
anced off  against  the  unyielding  ambi- 
tions of  the  rulers  of  North  Vietnam. 
Tlie  ambitions  of  the  rulers  of  North 
Vietnam  are  encouraged  by  the  again 
emerging  expressions  of  discontent  in 
America  with  our  involvement  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  original  premise  of  North 
Vietnam's  rulers  that  the  key  to  their 
success  lay  in  the  public  opinion  of 
America's  citizens  remains  unchanged. 
The  collapse  of  the  French  military  ef- 
fort in  Vietnam  weis  due  to  the  lack  of 
popular  support  in  France  for  continua- 
tion of  the  effort.  The  lesson  of  Prance 
has  not  been  forgotten  by  the  leaders  of 
North  Vietnam. 

I  ask  those  who  now  are  pleading  for 
a  collapse  of  America's  military  effort  in 
V'ietnam.  'Do  you  consider  France  today 
as  such  an  example  of  nobility  in  purpose 
and  accomplishment  that  America 
should  follow  her  lead?"  Heaven  forbid 
the  thought. 

America  has  not  sought  the  mantle  of 
leadership  in  the  free  world  but  who  can 
doubt  that  today  she  wears  that  mantle. 
Let  her  fail  in  her  purpose  in  Vietnam 
and  the  repercussions  will  be  felt 
throughout  the  globe.  No  nation  can,  or 
will,  stand  to  fill  the  vacuum  should 
America  retreat  from  leadership.  Let  not 
future  generations  wring  their  hands  in 
helpless  serfdom  because  the  one  nation 
'>vith  the  power  to  prevent  serfdom  failed. 

Ever>-  expression  by  a  public  official 
demanding  an  early  American  with- 
drawal or  a  commitment  for  total  with- 
drawal by  a  specified  date  only  serves  to 
reinforce  the  premise  up>on  which  the 
leaders  of  North  Vietnam  have  operated 


from  the  beginning.  Why  should  the 
North  Vietnamese  delegation  in  Paris  of- 
fer concessions  if  they  believe  that  pub- 
lic opinion  in  this  country  will  ultimately 
bring  them  what  they  have  demanded 
from  the  begirming — total  American 
withdrawal  and  surrender  of  her  pur- 
poses there? 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  situ- 
ation in  which  the  leaders  of  North 
Vietnam  find  themselves.  Her  armies  in 
the  south  have  ijeen  defeated  in  e\'ery 
major  battle.  Her  former  powerful  and 
loyal  allies  to  the  south,  the  Vietcong, 
have  been  reduced  to  little  more  than 
roving  bands  of  hoodlums,  their  once 
broad  public  support  vanishing.  Her 
most  powerful  allies  to  the  north,  China 
and  Russia,  are  now  badly  divided  be- 
tween themselves.  Her  leader.  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  who  successfully  saw  the  Vietnam 
people  through  their  battles  with  the 
Japanese  in  World  War  II  and  later  the 
French,  and  whose  popularity  and  vene- 
ration existed  in  ixjth  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  is  no  more.  Any  hopes  for  a 
final  overwhelming  defeat  of  American 
forces  as  in  the  battle  of  Dienbienphu 
has  disappeared  with  the  last  shot  at 
Khesahn. 

Why  then  do  the  leaders  of  North 
Vietnam  continue  to  throw  their  youth 
into  the  awesome  spectacle  of  American 
firepower?  It  is  because  they  see  the 
same  forces  of  public  opinion  operating 
in  the  United  States  which  brought 
about  the  defeat  of  the  French  of  1954. 
If  public  opinion  should  fail  to  support 
America's  leaders  in  this  moment,  the 
North  Vietnamese  will  be  in  the  unique 
position  of  having  lost  everj'body  and 
yet  won  the  war. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  perhaps  at  both 
ends  of  the  Capitol  that  we  do  have  a 
responsibility  of  leadership.  Leadership 
carries  a  burden  greater  than  seizing 
popular  moods  for  purposes  of  political 
capital.  To  the  contrarj',  leadership  car- 
ries with  it  a  burden  of  thoughtfulness, 
foresight,  knowledge,  and  maturity  of 
judgment  which  public  opinion  some 
times  la«k.  The  youth  of  today  with  their 
exuberance  and  idealism,  who  are  cry- 
ing out  for  precipitous  American  witli- 
drawal,  are  lacking  ir  that  quality  of 
maturity  of  judgment  which  you  and  I 
are  expected  to  refiect.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  adults  among  us  who  also  seem 
to  lack  the  required  maturity  of  judg- 
ment. Their  failures  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy.  Since  we  are  technically 
not  at  war.  things  have  been  said  and 
proposals  made  which,  at  best,  must 
be  described  as  "irresponsibility."  Those 
among  us  who.  by  their  words,  are  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  leaders  of  North 
Vietnam  both  in  Hanoi  and  in  Paris 
should  look  closely  at  the  results  of  their 
talk.  Those  results  could  mean  eventual 
disaster  for  our  Nation. 

The  success  of  our  purpose  in  South 
Vietnam  becomes  tenuous  when  we  con- 
sider the  effect  upon  the  morale  of  the 
citizens  of  South  Vietnam  when  signs  of 
weakness  appear  here.  Whether  the  typi- 
cal citizen  in  South  Vietnam  prefers  a 
democratic  society  or  a  Communist  dic- 
tatorship is  matched  by  his  desire  for 


survival:  and  to  him.  survival  means 
choosing  the  victor  in  the  final  battle. 
Public  statements  in  this  coimtry,  which 
tend  to  support  a  belief  that  America 
will  not  remain  until  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  capable  of  defending  them- 
selves, not  only  corrode  the  morale  and 
determination  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people,  but  could  seriously  under- 
mine any  chance  for  ultimate  American 
success. 

If  ever  a  time  existed  when  the  citi- 
zens of  a  democracy  should  stand  as  one 
behind  their  duly  elected  leader,  then 
that  time  is  now.  Over  38.700  of  America's 
finest  young  men  can  never  share  in  the 
bounties  of  our  Nation  because  they  have 
given  the  final  commitment  in  support 
of  their  Nations  policy.  Our  President 
has  reassured  us  that  those  who  have 
died  shall  not  have  died  in  vain. 

Let  us  reassure  our  President  that 
while  the  mouths  which  cr>-  out  for 
American  surrender  are  being  heard,  the 
hearts,  hands  and  minds  of  the  great 
majority  of  American  people  are  pledged 
to  the  support  of  their  countrj". 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  am  happy  to  >1eld 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Steiceri  . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  genuinely  tragic  misconcep- 
tion abroad  in  our  land.  It  is  spawned 
by  the  politically  ambitious,  nurtured  by 
the  posture  of  the  media,  consumed  by  a 
confused  American  public  and  used  by 
our  enemies  as  its  most  effective  weapon. 

The  misconception  I  refer  to  is  the 
establishment  of  a  time  certain  to  aban- 
don South  Vietnam  to  violent  destruc- 
tion. Those  elected  officials  who  espouse 
this  position  recognize  that  they  doom 
the  Paris  peace  talks  to  certain  failure. 
Their  every  public  utterance  strengthens 
the  Communist  conviction  that  delay 
must  bring  victory. 

What  criminal  nonsense  to  announce 
that  we  are  willing  to  spend  thousands 
of  American  lives  for  another  18  months 
and  still  accept  certain  defeat. 

Indeed,  these  are  desperate  seekers  of 
instant  attention,  those  Members  of  both 
political  parties.  I  am  sorry  to  report,  as 
well  as  those  competing  organizers  of 
academic  chaos,  the  ones  who  would  stir 
our  college  young  people  up  in  the  very 
kind  of  demonstrations  that  are  best 
epitomized  by  the  descriptions  and  eu- 
logizing earlier  this  evening  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  the  so-called  day 
of  silence  on  the  15th  of  October.  That  is 
exactly  what  I  am  referring  to.  that  kind 
of  observance  and  I  am  sorry  the  gentle- 
man from  California  is  not  here  and  I 
regret  he  has  been  forced  to  leave  the 
Chamber,  but  I  am  sure  he  recognizes,  as 
all  those  who  support  this  ridiculous 
moment  of  silence  in  this  Nation,  that 
their  actions  will  be  taken  by  the  enemy 
and  distorted  and  used  to  sustain  the 
enemy's  civihan  morale  and  will  be  used 
to  destroy  the  possibilities  of  a  viable 
peace  arrived  at  promptly  in  South 
Vietnam. 

It  is  time  the  North  Vietnamese  recog- 
nize that  our  President  is  subject  to  just 
as  much  pressure  to  resume  the  attempt 
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to  reach  a  military  solution,  as  he  is  to 
abandon  Southeast  Asia.  It  Is  true  that 
those  of  us  who  believe  that  the  only 
diplomacy  the  Communists  understand 
must  be  delivered  from  a  position  of 
strength  have  not  been  as  vocal  as  those 
doves  who  sing  at  the  drop  of  a  press  con- 
ference. We  are  to  be  condemned  for  not 
being  as  vocal. 

There  are  no  political  rewards  to  be 
reaped  by  urging  the  resumption  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  There  is  cer- 
tain condemnation  from  the  media  for 
the  elected  official  who  insists  that  the 
only  responsible  way  to  end  the  conflict 
in  Vietnam  is  to  convince  the  North  Viet- 
namese that  indeed  their  attempt  at  con- 
quest by  aggression  has  failed  and  what 
they  have  lost  on  the  battlefield  they 
cannot  win  at  any  conference  table — 
Paris  or  press. 

We  could  bomb  the  dikes  in  the  Red 
River  Delta  of  North  Vietnam.  We  could 
invade  North  Vietnam  with  South  Viet- 
namese forces.  We  could  close  the  Port  of 
Haiphong  in  any  one  of  a  dozen  ways  de- 
scribed, .at  great  length  and  with  which 
every  Member  of  this  body  is  familiar. 
We  must  do  that  which  will  demonstrate 
a  strength  and  determination  that  will 
reveal  the  placard  wavers  and  advertise- 
ment purchasers  for  the  empty  word- 
smiths  they  are — and  present  their  role 
in  its  true  perspective:  a  minority  view 
that  does  not  reflect  the  true  will  of 
America. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  have  urged 
the  President  to  take  whatever  new  mili- 
tary action  he  and  his  advisers  deem 
necessary-  to  make  it  clear  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  that  they  cannot  succeed.  It 
is  time  for  those  of  us  who  feel  this  way 
to  speak  out.  that  the  Communists  might 
know  of  the  real  determination  of  the 
American  people,  that  the  President 
might  not  feel  that  there  is  only  one 
voice — that  of  surrender. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr,  SCOTT.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding. 

I  should  like  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  for  taking  this  spe- 
cial order,  so  that  those  who  find  them- 
selves in  disagreement  with  a  small 
minority  in  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress may  express  themselves.  I  say  "a 
small  minority."  I  believe  there  are  a 
handful  in  each  of  the  bodies  of  Con- 
gress who  want  peace  at  any  price  and 
they  are  calling  for  the  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  by  the  end  of  the  cal- 
endar year  1970.  Certainly  I  do  not  share 
this  point  of  view  and  would  like  for 
the  Communists  to  know  that  this  group 
is  not  speaking,  in  my  opinion,  for  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people. 
I  would  not  like  for  the  Commimists 
to  take  comfort  from  any  statement 
which  is  made  by  this  small  group. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress  does 
have  the  authority  to  declare  war.  The 
Congress  does  have  the  authority, 
through  the  Senate,  to  act  upon  treaties. 


The  Congress  does  have  the  authority 
to  make  appropriations  of  money.  But 
the  day-to-day  conduct  of  the  war  is 
up  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.  The   President   is   the   Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
The  President  must  have  the  support  of 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people. 
At  the  same   time  he  has   the  power, 
under  our  form  of  government,  to  con- 
duct the  war  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
I  fully  realize  that  we  have  not  had  a 
declaration  of  war.  We  have  supported 
our  President  through  our  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution  and  through  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  to  continue  the  war 
that  has  been  in  existence  for  a  period 
of  years. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  is  an  un- 
popular war,  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  American  people  would  like  for  our 
boys  not  to  be  in  Vietnam.  I  share  this 
point  of  view.  But  at  the  same  time,  so 
long  as  we  have  our  soldiers  there  I  feel 
the  American  people  should  be  and  are 
behind  them.  It  is  wrong  for  the  Com- 
munists to  believe  that  we  want  to  have 
our  soldiers  out  of  Vietnam  on  a  date 
certain  and  that  we  will  not  support 
them  beyond  that  date. 

How  can  our  Government  negotiate 
peace  if  the  Communists  feel  that  on 
the  31st  day  of  December,  1970.  all  Amer- 
ican troops  will  be  withdrawn?  What  in- 
centive do  they  have  to  make  an  effort 
to  negotiate  with  this  Government? 

I  feel  that  negotiation  is  a  two-way 
street.  Perhaps  we  can  give  a  little  and 
they  can  give  a  little.  So  far  thev  have 
not  done  any  giving.  It  has  been  a  one- 
sided affair.  I  believe  it  is  time  to  stop  and 
say,  "We  will  work  with  you  if  vou  will 
show  some  inclination  to  want  peace 
yourselves.  ■• 

There  are  many  who  live  within  my 
congressional  district,  and  I  am  sure 
within  every  congressional  district  in 
the  country,  who  would  like  to  resume 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  There 
are  many  who  share  the  thoughts  that 
have  been  expressed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  with  regard  to  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  dikes  and  the  starving  of 
the  people  of  North  Vietnam  into  sur- 
render. There  are  people  who  would 
blockade  the  ports  and  shell  the  North 
Vietnamese  mainland  from  the  sea,  and 
who  would  invade  it,  in  fact. 

Frankly,  I  would  like  for  us  to  work 
with  other  governments  in  the  world  in 
the  containment  of  commimism.  I  believe 
we  have  a  responsibility  that  is  shared 
by  all  the  freedom-loving  nations  of  the 
world.  I  believe  the  President  believes 
this,  because  from  time  to  time  he  has 
expressed  himself  in  a  similar  vein. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  support 
our  President  in  his  effort  to  bring  about 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  in  this  conflict 
in  which  we  presently  find  ourselves. 

I.  for  one,  do  support  the  President 
and  wish  him  well  in  his  efforts.  I  will 
vote  to  take  whatever  action  is  necessary 
to  maintain  the  prestige  of  this  country 
abroad.  I  think  that  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese should  be  aware  that  this  country 
has  not  lost  a  war  and  I  do  not  think  we 
should  lose  a  war  today  at  the  peace  table 
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or  that  we  should  lose  it  through  the  ac- 
tion of  some  of  our  Members,  a  very  small 
minority  of  our  Members  in  this  body 
and  the  other  body,  trj'ing  to  force  the 
President's  hand.  I  believe  the  vast  ma- 
jority, if  it  came  to  a  vote  in  this  House 
would  support  the  President  in  his  efforts 
by  whatever  means  he  feels  are  necessary 
to  terminate  this  conflict  in  an  honorable 
way. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
Mr.     BLACKBURN.     Mr.     Speaker     I 

thank  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 

I   now   yield   to   the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  i  Mr.  Rarick  > . 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  for  yielding 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  have  been  greatly 
concerned  about  the  events  in  the  past 
several  days  which  appear  designed  to 
lead  to  a  direct  confrontation  and  to  give 
a  public  appearance  that  the  President 
Of  the  United  States,  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  military-  forces  does  not  en- 
joy the  confidence  of  either  this  Congress 
or  the  American  people  in  attempting  to 
work  out  a  solution  to  the  Vietnam  war 
Legislation  requiring  the  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  on  a  fixed  date,  adver- 
tised long  in  advance,  would  make  it 
impossible  for  the  President  either  to 
fight  or  negotiate'  with  the  enemy. 

What  little  prestige  and  power  our 
President  now  possesses  in  our  unseemly 
negotiations  with  the  enemy  would  be 
completely  destroyed  if  such  a  maneuver 
were  successful. 

This  mess  that  we  have  in  Vietnam— a 
war  which  apparently  no  one  ever  in- 
tended to  win— is  the  responsibility  of  at 
least  three  Presidents  representing  both 
major  political  parties.  Today,  we  wit- 
ness the  sorry  spectacle  of  the  same  poli- 
ticians whose  views  were  soimdly  i-epudi- 
ated  at  the  polls  less  than  1  year  ago 
again  sparring  to  see  who  can  gain  the 
most  political  benefits  from  the  blood  of 
young  Americans  shed  on  the  battlefield 
Very  definitely  there  are  those  who 
dislike  the  war  and  the  way  the  war  is 
being  run  but  surely  they  can  fight  the 
battle  m  the  Halls  of  Congress  and  by 
vote  and  in  private  conversation  with 
the  President— not  on  television  or  bv 
splashy  newspaper  ads. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  former  combat  sol- 
dier. I  say  the  American  pccple  know 
there  is  but  one  honorable  course  to  fol- 
low while  American  soldiers  are  engaged 
in  combat.  It  is  a  shame  that  politicians 
need  to  be  reminded  that  Americans 
have  a  moral  duty  to  support  Americans 
to  victor>'.  The  height  of  immorality  is  to 
draft  a  young  man  and  send  him  to  com- 
bat while  denying  him  the  right  to 
achieve  victory  in  that  combat.  The 
height  of  national  immorality  is  to  en- 
gage in  a  war  without  the  intention  of 
achieving  victory. 

A  great  American,  Douglas  MacArthur, 
told  this  body  plainly  not  many  years 
ago  that  when  a  great  power  engages  in 
war  and  stops  short  of  victory  it  ceases 
to  be  a  great  power  and  necessarily  en- 
gages in  other  losing  wars.  Our  failure  to 
heed  that  lesson  has  brought  us  to  Viet- 
nam. 

It  is  apparent  to  most  Americans  who 
have  served  their  country  that  when  our 
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fighting  men  are  engaged  in  a  war  he  who 
does  not  help  them  aids  the  enemy.  Any- 
one not  a  .oart  of  the  solution  is  a  part  of 
the  problem.  The  technique  of  winning 
a  war  by  internal  subversion  is  not  new — 
It  worked  for  Ho  Chi  Minh  when  he 
fought  the  French.  It  has  been  the  long- 
time policy  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  merely  to  hold  off  and  exact 
casualties  from  our  fighting  men  while 
their  agents  and  dupes  agitate  in  the 
United  States  to  destroy  the  public  sup- 
port of  our  fighting  men. 

We  daily  witness  the  sorry  spectacle  of 
attack  on  our  whole  military  system 
where  deserters  are  treated  as  honorable 
di.ssenters.  If  this  sedition  has  damaged 
our  morale  at  home,  think  of  its  effect  on 
the  morale  of  a  fighting  man  in  Vietnam. 
These  dupes  of  the  Reds  have  supplied 
Hanoi  with  the  best  propaganda  to  use 
against  our  men. 

If  we  lose  the  will  to  win,  we  also  lose 
the  morale  to  defend  our  country,  our 
civilization.  If  we  destroy  the  trust  of 
American  young  men  in  their  country, 
we  will  never  again  be  able  to  restore  any 
patriotism.  We  expect  them  to  perform 
their  duty  to  their  country.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  their  country  per- 
forms its  duty  to  them. 

We  must  understand  that  the  obliga- 
tion inherent  in  military  service  is  a  re- 
ciprocal obligation.  When  a  young  man 
is  asked  to  risk — to  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  country — it  is  unthinkable  that  his 
fellow  Americans  and  his  national  lead- 
ens should  do  less  than  support  him  all 
the  way.  To  aid  the  enemy,  under  any 
guise,  prolongs  the  war  and  is  paid  for 
in  the  blood  and  lives,  not  of  those  who 
are  encouraging  the  enemy,  but  of  those 
who  serve  their  coimtry  in  uniform.  The 
pious  hypocrites  who  have  misused  their 
freedom  of  speech  to  prolong  the  war — 
to  encourage  Hanoi — have  the  blood  of 
40.000  dead  Americans  on  their  hands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  well-known 
opinion  of  ever>'  reasonable  military  au- 
thority from  Kennedy  through  Johnson 
to  Nixon,  including  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  that  freed  of  political  restrictions 
our  military  forces  using  only  conven- 
tional weapons  could  achieve  victorj-  in 
Vietnam  within  a  period  of  6  weeks. 
Every  death,  alter  6  weeks.  ever>'  dollar 
spent  after  6  weeks,  every  life  affected  by 
disabhng  injuries,  by  the  loss  of  hus- 
bands, sons,  and  fathers,  after  the  first 
6  weeks  of  this  war  was  therefore  totally 
unnecessary,  and  was  a  criminal  breach 
of  our  obligation  to  our  fighting  men. 
The  Am.erican  people  will  demand  that 
those  responsible  be  brought  to  account, 
if  not  now — then  later. 

If  it  is  but  the  intent  of  the  party  in 
power  or  of  the  new  onslaught  from  the 
left — the  voice  of  the  new  Democratic 
coalition — to  play  more  politics  which 
will  cost  us  additional  loss  of  life  in  the 
war,  then  I  say  a  plague  on  both  your 
houses. 

We  now  witness  two  particularly  nau- 
seating maneuvers.  We  find  politicians 
trying  to  outbid  themselves  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  calling  for  the  withdrawal 
of  our  military  forces  from  Vietnam  by  a 
fixed  date  without  regard  to  the  num- 


ber of  lives  which  this  Irresponsible  and 
opportunistic  maneuver  will  cause. 

Why  should  the  enemy  concede  any- 
thing when  he  knows  that  he  has  won 
his  war  on  Capitol  Hill? 

The  second  spectacle  involves  the  an- 
nouncement of  massive  parades,  protests, 
sit-ins,  shut-downs,  and  the  like — civil 
disobedience — part  and  parcel  of  psycho- 
logical auerrilla  warfare  in  the  United 
States.  No  matter  how  sanctlmonius  the 
professions  of  the  instigators  of  this  im- 
pending demonstration  it  is  plain  that  it 
can  have  no  effect  but  to  aid  the  enemy. 
If  the  President  becomes  convinced  he 
dees  not  have  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  he  will  be  forced  to  meet  Ha- 
noi's terms  at  Paris,  thus  losing  the  war 
by  surrender  Un-American  demonstra- 
tions at  home  but  hold  out  hope  to  our 
enemy  and  prolong  the  fighting — year 
after  bloody  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  row  of  all  times  in  our 
history  is  the  time  for  Americans  to  .stand 
up  and  be  counted.  So  long  as  there  ap- 
IJears  to  be  a  possibility  of  political  bene- 
fit in  this  kind  of  sell-out  of  our  fighting 
men,  there  will  be  politicians  of  both 
parties  attemptine  to  reap  benefits.  Loyal 
Americans  and  particularly  those  who 
have  honorably  borne  the  brunt  of  our 
confiicts  in  the  past  should  let  it  be 
known  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  there 
will  be  no  political  rewards  to  be  sained 
by  treason.  Veterans  organizations  and 
individual  veterans  must  stand  behind 
their  younger  brothers  and  sons  who  now 
are  enga.ged  in  combat  with  the  enemy 
by  protecting  their  rear  at  home  from  the 
cowardly  attack  of  these  pohtical  op- 
portunists. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  RLTTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man addressing  the  House  is  touching  on 
one  of  the  most  sensitive  and  yet  critical 
issues  before  the  Nation  today.  I  believe 
almost  without  exception  that  everyone 
in  America  wants  to  end  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam  and  bring  our  boys  home.  This 
is  my  desire  and  the  desire  of  the  people 
of  my  congressional  district. 

The  most  heart-rending  letters  coming 
to  my  office  each  day  deal  with  the  heart- 
aches and  hardships  reaching  now  into 
hundreds  of  homes  in  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  of  North  Carolina. 
Mothers  and  fathers,  wives  and  children, 
and  friends  are  distraught  over  the  loss 
of  human  life  which  is  occurring  each 
day. 

However,  I  must  take  exception  to  a 
few  individuals  who  in  America  today 
are  placing  an  unusually  heavy  burden 
on  our  President  in  demanding  that  the 
conflict  be  ended  and  that  we  in  essence 
capitulate  without  achieving  our  objec- 
tives. To  do  so.  I  feel,  would  be  a  betrayal, 
not  only  to  the  thousands  whose  lives 
which  have  been  lost  in  this  conflict  to 
date,  but  even  more  important  it  would 
be  contradictor^'  to  the  verj-  principles  of 
this  Nation.  Our  Nation  was  founded  on 
freedom  and  the  opportunity  to  have  in- 
dividual choices.  Our  interest  in  Vietnam 
is  but  an  extension  of  this  freedom  we 
cherish  so  deeply  at  home. 


For  this  reason  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man addressing  the  House  at  this  time 
and  extend  my  support  to  the  President, 
to  give  him  sufficient  time  to  work  out 
agreements  which  can  be  not  only  ac- 
ceptable at  the  moment  but  will  extend 
in  to  the  future  to  prevent  any  more 
Vietnams  from  occurring.  This,  I  believe, 
is  the  desire  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr  Speaker,  my  father, 
who  was  a  Quaker  and  a  \n1se  man.  used 
to  have  a  saying  that  you  cannot  fire  off 
a  cannon  moderately.  We  have  violated 
that  concept  in  our  conduct  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  by  intervening  in  the  first  in- 
stance and  then  not  pursuing  the  war  to 
an  all-out  conclusion  in  the  second.  I 
think  the  violation  of  that  concept  is  the 
reason  for  the  basic — the  main  reason — 
for  the  exceedingly  difficult  position  In 
which  we  now  find  ourselves. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  little  point 
in  discussing  the  errors  of  the  past  In 
Vietnam  except  as  a  guide  to  the  future. 

The  problem  we  have  now  Is  that  we 
are  there  and  we  have  this  problem  to 
resolve  and  there  is  a  solution.  We  must 
find  that  solution.  It  is  something  that 
we  must  do. 

Now,  given  the  present  circumstances 
in  which  we  find  ourselves,  I  submit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  only  about  three 
things  that  we  can  do.  You  could  go  back 
and  try  to  secure  a  military  victory  by  all- 
out  military  effort.  I  think  we  can  do  that, 
but  it  is  late  in  the  day.  It  is  quite  ap- 
parent that  there  is  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  our  Government  to  attempt  that 
course  at  the  present  time. 

You  could  go  to  the  other  extreme  and 
get  out  of  there  as  quickly  as  it  Is  physi- 
cally possible  to  do  so,  and  let  the  thing 
go  down  the  drain.  That  would  be  to  con- 
fess defeat;  to  confess  we  have  lost  some 
35,000  Americans  in  vain,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  there  is  any  viable  alterna- 
tive that  such  a  policy  is  utterly  impos- 
sible as  an  American  policy. 

That  then  leaves  really  but  one  othei 
course,  and  that  is  the  course  which  the 
President  apparently  is  following,  of 
gradual  deescalation.  gradual  withdrawal 
and  phaseout.  and  as  the  phrase  goes,  a 
gradual  Vietnamization  of  the  war. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  can  say  with 
all  assurances  that  that  will  be  success- 
ful, but  I  do  think  there  is  a  reasonable 
fighting  chance  that  it  may  prove  to  be 
successful. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  being  briefiy 
in  the  countryside  out  there  in  Vietnam. 
I  am  not  as  pessimistic  as  the  gentleman 
from  California,  although  I  think  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  be  too  optimistic. 
But  I  was  out  in  .some  of  those  hamlets 
viewing  the  situation  there. 

I  remember  particularly  one  down  in 
the  delta.  There  were  no  Americans 
there  except  two  young  lieutenants  in 
their  20's.  and  a  big  Negro  sergeant  from 
TexEis.  They  had  armed  these  local  peo- 
ple. They  had  trained  the  local  defense 
forces.  They  had  moved  the  people  back 
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in  there  who  had  been  evicted  They  were 
learning  the  language.  They  elected  a 
mayor  down  there,  and  they  were  elect- 
ing a  city  council.  They  were  trying  to 
build  up  a  city  government  while  the  war 
goes  on.  And  there  are  man-r  other  dedi- 
cated Americans  over  there,  civilian  and 
mllitaij  alike,  who  at  least  believe  they 
*°^      '^Z}^^^  successfully,  and  who  are 
trying.  The  President  thinks  they  should 
T  ..f,   5"  *  chance,  and  I  think  so.  too 
I  think  we  have  to  give  the  President  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  work  this  thing 
out  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  to 
try  to  get  the  situation  where  the  Viet- 
namese  can    take   over   for   themselves 
with  a  reasonsable  hope  that  the  thing 
w-ill  not  fall  to  the  Communists,  as  I  am 
absolutely  certain  it  would  do  if  we  drew 
out  abruptly  tomorrow. 

Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a 
disservice  at  this  particular  point  in  time 
i°JJv  ^'"^  *^'^^  Congress  to  try  to  draw 
^n^2!f^l.^"'^  ^}}  ^^^  President  of  the 
United  States  when  and  by  what  date 
this  process  of  withdrawal  must  be  ac- 
complished. 

Such. efforts  may  be  well  intentioned. 
and  I  .assume  that  they  are.  but  they 

TvTu  ^.,^"^"^  ^^'  '"^'"y  beforehand 
if  you  just  keep  going  up  to  a  certain  date 
we  are  going  to  quit. 

nhLT.H°"?u^"*  '^^^  *^«  President  will 
phase  the  thing  out  as  rapidly  as  he 
thmks  It  can  properly  be  done.  It  seems  to 
me  that  under  the  circumstances,  at  this 
particular  difficult  point  of  time,  you  arl 
tying  his  hands  and  by  giving  the  enemy 
that  kind  of  advance  notice,  however  well 
mtentioned  it  may  be,  can  only  be  of  aid 
comfort,  and  assistance  to  the  enemy 
and  we  ought  to  oppose  it 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr  Speaker  1 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  express  mv 
gratitude  for  those  who  have  participated 
we  win  ^f^^^^lo^-.I  ^'ould  note  again  that 
we  will  have  a  similar  hour  at  the  close 
of  busmess  on  Wednesday  of  this  week 

Of  my  t!me       •  '  '''''''  ''^'''  *^^  ''^'^"^^ 

fhJ^t  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  for 
this  opportunity  to  join  him  in  ur^g  all 
Americans,  including  leaders  of  our  li- 
htical  parties,  to  unite  behind  the  Presi- 
v5?tnam  ''""^^^  *  ^P^^  P^ace  in 
After  all  these  long  dreary  years  of 

DSn[p"L^^  '^""^'^  ^"  '^'  Vietnamese 
Khrffl  °"''  """'^  '"^'^  fighting  this 
heartbreaking  war.  there  is,  at  last,  a  ray 
of  hope   President  Nixon  has  succeeded 

r^/""T  ^^'  U'^^  States  on  the 
peace  offensive  and  once  more  world 
opinion  IS  swinging  behind  America's  ef- 
forts The  President's  far-reaching  pro- 
posals for  ending  the  war  have  been 
emmently  fair  and  by  their  stubborn  re- 
fusal to  negotiate  in  a  sincere  effort  for 
peace  the  Communists  are  being  exposed 
as  the  warmakers  and  aggressors  they 

But  the  President  cannot  do  it  alone 
He  must  have  the  support  of  his  country- 
men. Responsibility  for  prolonging  the 
war  must  be  borne  by  those  who.  for 
whatever  reason,  throw  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  President  in  his  search  for 
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Who  will  deny  that  the  enemy  in 
Hanoi  IS  encouraged  when  the  chairman 
or  one  of  the  major  parties  publicly  an- 
nounces that  his  party  is  going  to  make 
faUure  to  end  the  war  the  primary  issue 
in  winning  congressional  seats  in  next 
years  election?  And  how  gleeful  that 
same  enemy  must  be  when  that  same 
chairman,  joined  by  a  group  of  his  fel- 
low party  members,  openly  supports  and 
encourages  planned  student  demonstra- 
tions with  all  the  potentional  for  vio- 
lence that  has  been  associated  with  all 
sucn  demonstrations  in  the  past'' 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  stop  kidding  our- 
serves  and  the  American  people  There 
are  just  too  many  people  in  responsible 
positions  who,  because  of  their  irrespon- 
sible statements  and  their  desire  to  win 
an  election  at  any  cost,  are  putting  poli- 
tics^^above    peace     and     the    national 

I  am  proud  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  members  of  my  party  did  not  engage 
in  this  kind  of  activity.  The  former  Pres- 
ident had  the  support  of  the  party  lead- 
ers who  refused  to  make  the  war  in 
Vietnam  a  political  issue.  Mr.  Nixon  in 
his  campaign  for  the  Presidency  're- 
fused to  make  the  war  an  issue. 

So  let  us  demand  now  that  all  Ameri- 
cans stand  up  and  be  counted  on  the  side 
of  peace,  an  honest  peace,  an  honorable 
peace,  a  peace  with  justice  for  the  people 
or  Vietnam,  a  peace  which  will  guaran- 
tee them  the  right  to  choose  their  own 
government  whatever  the  complexion  of 
that  government.  Let  us  not  pennit  some 
stirred  by  political  ambition,  to  hide  be- 
hind slogans  that  parrot  the  propaganda 
of  the  enemy. 

A  united  America  now  will  convince 
the  enemy  he  cannot  depend  on  victory 
through  American  repudiation  of  the 
high  goals  of  the  President  and  he  will 
begin  meaningful  negotiations  which  will 
brmg^  about  the  quickest  possible  end 
to  the  war. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker 
in  order  to  complete  the  record  of  the 
question  of  Vietnam  policy  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr  Tun- 
NEYi  I  would  like  to  insert  an  editorial 
written  by  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Jr.— noted  publisher  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers. 

In  it  he  refers  to  my  "phase-in.  phase- 
out  concept  for  Vietnam  that  I  referred 
to  earlier.  I  know  this  is  the  policy  of 
President  Nixon  and  I  believe  that  he 
IS  on  the  right  track.  It  is  the  alternative 
that  we  have  been  seeking. 

The  comments  made  by  Mr  Ttjnney 
sound  like  Senator  Pulbright  and  I  am 
sure  if  he  leaves  them  in  the  Record  as 
expressed  today,  these  remarks  will  help 
prolong  the  negotiations  in  Paris  and 
offer  encouragement  to  the  Communist 
strategists  in  Hanoi. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  California 
•Mr.  Ttjnney.  is  very  confused  and  in 
my  judgment,  naive  and  immature  on 
this  question  and  yet,  I  respect  his  right 
to  express  it. 

However,  I  believe  the  time  has  come 
tor  you  to  decide  once  and  for  all— are 
you  on  the  side  of  our  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
who  are  fighting  communism  there    or 
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are  you  supporting  the  position  of  thP 
S^rSso^"'  '"^  ^^'^^  ^^^^--^ 
I.  for  one.  like  the  gentleman  f-nm 
Illinois  ( Mr.  Pucinski . .  believe  the  P,e,j 
dent  needs  all  the  backing  possible  from 
sent    ^"^''^^  ancl  the  people  we  repre 

folTows:  ''*'^'*^^     '"^""^      ^     ^^^'e- 

Blueprint  tor  Peace 

(By  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.) 

Some  kind  of  sympathetic  chord  apoear. 
to  have  been  struck  In  this  column  two  S 
ago,  in  which  I  offered  a  solution  for  our 
dilemma  in  Vietnam.  '"four 

In  essence  It  was  that  the  free  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia  be  made  to  pitch  In  and  star 
doing  their  proper  share  of  the  fighting  w 

Apparently  a  lot  of  other  people  think  so 
t^.  and  I  hereby  renounce  any  claim  To 
orglnallty.  In  any  event,  ever "  since  the 
column  appeared  I  have  been  swamped  wuh 
letters,  telegrams  and  phone  calinneariv 
an  expressing  enthusiastic  support  and  some 
offering   specific   plans   of   action 

Today  I  am  devoting  this  column  to  one 
of  those  action  plans.  It  strikes  me  as  ?he 
best  blueprint  for  ending  the  war  and  „-m 
nlng  the  peace  I  have  yet   to  encounter    It 

m''°^'l^'^  '"  ""  '°"e  communication  from 
Rep.   Don  H    Clausen    (R     Calif)         "  "^°'" 

r.m1^;  ^^^"«^"  '^as  Just  returned  from  an 
Official,  33.000-mlle  fact-finding  swine 
through  eight  nations  in  the  war  afea   m  df 

yZT^J''\'^''  '"""^'^  °'  ^h«  enemv  New 
Year  ^Offensive.    His    main    conclusion'  ,and 

fnh^''  V^  '°"^  "°'*'-  ^^  '^"^■e  tieen  doing  -he 
job  for  the  South  Vietnamese  and  the  other 
Asian  nations  which  are  threatened  bv  wha 
IS  happening  in  South  Vietnam." 

■Helping  them  is  one  thing,  but  carrvln? 

rhL^r'^'^"''"'"^  ''^^"^^  °f  combat  or 
them  is  not  now,  and  never  has  been  the 
sole  responsibility  of  the  United  States ' 

ten    In    detail    exactly    what    he    thinks    we 

wolds  ''"  '"^'^^  P^™'*"  *°  ^^'^  °^-n 

ryZ^t!'J.^!'1\  ^°  ^'"Phaslze  in  advance  is 
notion  nfn"*''"^  '^"'^  '"*'^«'  '"^-ol^-"  no 
or  f«mn^  .  ^?^"'"^  ^^^  S°"'h  Vietnamese 
rL,f  V°  "''^  "P  ^°  °"''  commitment  Mr. 
tile  bat''       '"'^'^   emphasizes    this   right   off 

wri?fr  ■M*^^'',  P^'oPosa''"  the  Congressman 
writes,  -involves  what  I  call  the  Phase-.n- 
Pbase-out  Concept.'  This  Is  to  avoid  r.nv 
connotation  of  unilateral  withdrawal 
^•Ver>-  briefly,  it  means  redirecting  the 
manpower  emphasis  in  Vietnam  whereby 
1.,,  '[.'"T  ^°^'^^  Vietnamese  and  free  Asian 
^rnnnH^'  "^^  *'°''^^  ^^  Injected  into  the 
l^^r,  war  there  and  a  like  number  of 
Ainericaa  fighting  men  withdrawn  on  a  care- 

u^L  ^°'^?.«'^^d-    methodical    and    realistic 
timetable  basis. 

•This  could  be  done  by  creation  of  what  I 
can  a  Free  Asian  Security  Force'  composed 
of  regular  military  units  of  the  countries 
of  free  Asia  which  are  directly  threatened  by 
Communist  expansion. 

•I  am  Sincerely  advancing  this  concept  to 
our  nation's  leaders,  and  I  hope  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  explore  its  feasibllitv. 
My  own  judgment  is  that  such  a  program  is 
leaslble— that  the  manpower  is  available, 
that  the  idea  is  practical,  logical  and  fair, 
that  the  free  Asian  nations  can  be  convinced 
of  this  diplomatically,  and  that  it  can  be  put 
into  effect  loglstlcally  within  a  year. 

"It  suggests  a  broad  but  positive  and 
orderly  plan  for  reducing  U.S.  involvement  in 
Vietnam  without  any  sacrifice  of  our  basic 
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security  requirements.  Further,  it  would 
place  the  conduct  of  the  war  In  the  hands  of 
Asians  themselves." 

The  big  stumbling  block  in  all  this,  of 
course,  is  how  to  get  the  free  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia  to  unite  for  such  an  effort  so 
long  as  we  continue  plugging  the  dike  for 
them. 

Mr  Clausen,  a  realist,  Is  well  aware  of  the 
chilly  reception  these  countries  late  last  year 
£;a\e  to  Gen  Maxwell  Taylor  and  now  Secre- 
urv  of  Defense  Clark  Clifford  when  the  Pres- 
idential envoys  came  asking  them  for  more 
help 

Yet  both  of  us  feel  that  our  reluctant  Allies 
can  be  persuaded  to  recognize  that  taking 
over  their  own  responsibility  will  be  the  best 
thing  for  them  in  the  long  run. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  security  vacuum 
which  exists  in  Southeast  Asia,  cannot  be 
filled  indefinitely  by  the  US  It  can  be  filled 
only  when  the  free  countries  of  the  area  set 
up  their  own  common  bulwark  against  the 
Communists. 

To  sell  these  countries  on  what  obviously 
is  essential  for  their  future.  Rep.  Clausen 
declares,  a  dramatic  diplomatic  offensive  by 
this  country  Is  required.  Since  this  could 
originate  only  in  the  White  House,  he  writes 
as  follows ; 

I  therefore  urge  President  Johnson  to  call 
a  summit  conference  of  the  non-Communist 
Far  Eastern  nations  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  Free  Asian  Security  Force. 

"Purpose  of  this  force  would  not  only  be 
for  the  immediate  future  needs  of  Vietnam 
but  to  provide  the  organizational  structure 
to  guarantee  lasting  security  for  all  peoples 
living  in  the  Pacific  basin  countries. 

"Our  best  diplomatic  efforts  must  be  used 
to  this  end  We  must  switch  from  defense  to 
offense." 
"  Mr.  Clausen  points  out  that  such  a  diplo- 
matic offensive  would  not  involve  a  starting 
from  scratch  Thus  we  already  have  the  basis 
for  a  permanent  free  Asian  security  force  now 
in  Vietnam,  consisting  of  fighting  forces  from 
various  countries  in  the  area  in  addition  to 
the  South  Vietnamese. 

We  also  have  the  basis  for  coordinated  ac- 
tion to  implement  the  Phase-In — Phase-Out 
program.  With  SEATO  In  a  state  of  vlrtuaJ 
collapse,  a  natural  coordinating  vehicle  is 
the  association  of  Southeast  Asian  nations 
or  ASEAN. 

Formed  only  last  year  to  further  mutual 
interests  ASEAN  at  present  is  composed  of 
Indonesia.  Malaysia,  the  Philippines.  Singa- 
pore and  Thailand.  All  these  would  be  among 
the  nations  which  President  Johnson  would 
summon  to  the  proposed  summit  conference. 

Rep.  Clausen  concludes  his  proposal  with 
these  remarks : 

"I  believe  we  have  done  more  than  our 
share  in  Vietnam,  and  we've  i>ald  an  ex- 
tremely high  price  In  the  process.  In  my 
judgment.  Phase-In — Phase-Out  Is  the  course 
we,  as  Americans,  can  and  must  now  follow. 

We  have  much  to  gain  through  the  for- 
mation of  a  free  Asia  security  force  for  Viet- 
nam to  meet  immediate  needs — and  the  for- 
mation of  a  partnership  of  the  Pacific  in 
the  future,  after  Vietnam. 

"Thus.  In  considering  the  Phase-In — 
Phase-Out  concept  It  Is  necessary  to  look 
beyond  the  war  to  find  its  true  merits  and 
potential  value  to  the  people  of  Asia  and  us 
here  at  home.  Because  whatever  happens  in 
Vietnam,  we  must  be  prepared  to  live  not 
only  with  ourselves,  but  with  the  people  of 
Asia  and  the  free  world  in  the  futtire. 

"What  we're  really  seeking,  I  believe,  is 
economic  integration  of  the  free  Pacific  Basin 
communities  where  we  can  maximize  cooper- 
ation and  coordination  in  economic,  political 
and  security  matters. 

"What  do  we  have  to  gain?  Everything — 
but  most  imjKirtant  of  all  we  will  gain  an 
additional   and   more   viable  security   buffer 


against  possible  Red  Chinese  or  even  Soviet 
encroachment  in  the  Pacific  region,  and  a 
proper  sharing  of  our  heavy  financial  and 
manpKJwer  burden  In  Southeast  Asia. 

"What  I  have  outlined  Is  an  action  pro- 
gram aimed  at  these  goals.  It  is  a  program 
all  Americans  can  take  pride  and  purjxee  in 
supporting." 

*  *  •  *  • 

So  much  for  Congressman  Clausen's  most 
constructive  improvements  on  what  was  al- 
ready a  pretty  good  idea 

We'd  better  get  the  big  twnd  wagon,  t>e- 
cause  I  think  we're  going  to  have  lots  of 
company  on  this  one. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  5  days  in  vthich 
to  insert  their  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADDED    SUPPORT    FOR    LICENSING 
AUTO   MECHANICS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr  Ed- 
MONDSON  > .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  Yo:k 
I  Mr.  Halpern)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  my  bill  designed  to  re- 
quire States  to  license  and  examine  auto 
mechanics  and  set  up  training  programs 
to  assure  the  competence  of  new  me- 
chanics. 

Joining  me  today  in  sponsoring  this 
legislation  is  a  bipartisan  group  of  my 
colleagues:  Mr,  Tpnney  of  California; 
Mr.  Blackburn  of  Georgia,  and  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  New  York  delega- 
tion, Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  But- 
ton. Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr. 
Parbstein. 

I  would  also  like  to  acknowledge  that 
Mr.  Matsunaga  of  Hawaii  is  in  general 
agreement  with  most  aspects  of  my  bill, 
and  with  some  revision  is  planning  to  in- 
troduce similar  legislation. 

The  urgency  of  "the  Motor  Vehicle 
Mechanic  Licensing  Act"  can  not  be 
imderestimated.  By  the  end  of  this  year 
almost  105  million  vehicles  will  be  on 
America's  highways,  our  urban  express- 
ways, and  our  neighborhood  streets.  This 
is  a  staggering  3.5-million  increase  in 
registered  vehicles  in  only  1  year.  This 
new  high  in  vehicles  includes  86.5  million 
automobiles,  and  over  18  million  trucks 
and  buses. 

Just  nine  States  account  for  over  50 
percent  of  the  number  of  vehicles,  each 
ha\'lng  over  3  million  vehicles  jamming 
public  arteries.  California  leads  with  an 
incredible  11.4  milhon  registrations:  New 
York  has  6.5  million:  Texas,  6.4  million: 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  and 
Michigan  each  have  over  5  million:  and 
Florda  and  New  Jersey  have  between  3 
and  4  million  vehicles. 

Who  is  ser\-ing  this  staggering  con- 
sumer investment  in  automobiles?  How 
reliable  is  the  repair  work?  Are  the  re- 


pairs safe  or  are  they  potential  causes 
of  deadly  accidents?  Are  consumers  bemg 
overcharged"' 

Unfortunately,  only  too  often  the  an- 
swers to  each  of  these  questions  are  all 
too  familiar  to  us  Overcharging,  cheat- 
ing, bills  for  work  undone,  sloppy,  de- 
ficient repair  work— the  incidence  of 
mechanic  negligence  and  consumer  abuse 
is  phenomenal. 

Tlie  latest  evidence  I  have  found — 
from  a  survey  by  the  National  Automo- 
bile Dealers  Association— indicates  that 
36  percent  of  10.000  car  owners  were  dis- 
satisfied with  repair  work  on  their  autos. 
One  out  of  everj'  three,  that  is  a  poor 
performance  record,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  $25  billion  annual  repair  bill  Ameri- 
cans pay  or  the  safety  of  their  automo- 
biles. 

Indeed,  over  4.000  complaints  about 
faulty  repair  work,  shoddj-  ser\nce,  and 
rising  repair  costs  ha\c  been  received  by 
Senator  Hart  of  Michigan  as  a  result  of 
his  Senate  Antitriist  Subcommittee  in- 
vestigation into  car  repairs. 

The  auto  licensing  bill  would  require  a 
minimum  of  3  years'  training  and  man- 
datory testing  of  all  mechanics  to  assure 
uniform  qualifying  standards.  It  would 
provide  Federal  financing  up  to  80  per- 
cent of  a  State's  licensing  program:  and 
if  a  State  failed  to  develop  a  licensing 
program,  then  10  percent  of  its  highway 
trust  fund  would  be  withheld. 

The  Secretary-  of  Labor  would  also  be 
required  to  approve  the  State  licensing 
and  training  programs.  Additionally. 
States  would  set  up  a  grievance  board, 
representing  both  public  and  mechanic, 
to  hear  consumer  complaints. 

Generally,  the  bill  provides  that 
States — 

Assume  responsibility  for  licensing 
examinations,  including  the  following 
requirement; 

First,  a  minimum  of  3  years"  training: 

Second,  a  mandatory,  specific  exami- 
nation, to  assure  uniform  qualifying 
standards ; 

Third,  provision  that  applicants  who 
fail  exam  be  trained  for  requalifying  test 
within  1  year; 

Fourth,  practicing  mechanics  with  at 
least  3  years'  training  experience  may 
take  qualifying  exam  without  training; 

Establish  apprenticeship  and  training 
programs  to  qualify  applicants  for  li- 
censing examination; 

Require  swivanced  training  for  licensed 
mechanics  as  part  of  their  on-going 
training  to  keep  abreast  of  modem  auto- 
motive design; 

Provide  a  procedure  for  consumer  com- 
plaints before  a  grievance  board  repre- 
senting both  mechanic  and  public: 

Discipline  licensed  mechanics  deter- 
mined incompetent,  and  prosecute  any 
mechanic  operating  without  a  license. 

The  legislation  also  provides  that  the 
Federal  Government — 

Finance  up  to  80  percent  of  a  State's 
licensing  program; 

Withhold  10  percent  of  a  State's  high- 
way tiust  funds  if  it  failed  to  develop 
a  licensing  program; 

Require  the  U.S.  Secretarj'  of  Labor 
to  approve  State  licensing  and  training 
programs; 
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Grant  funds  to  States  only  If  they  op 
erate  federally  approved  automobile  In- 
spection programs. 

The  failure  to  license  auto  mechanics 
is  one  of  the  most  blatant  omissions  In 
our  laws  to  protect  the  consuming  pub- 
lic. As  I  said  when  first  introducing  this 
bill— 

It  Isn't  only  a  question  of  protecting  the 
public  from  tselng  gouged,  but  Its  a  matter 
of  saving  human  lives. 

The  significance  of  this  legislation  Is 

also  underscored  by  the  following  article, 
Mr.  Speaker,  which  I  would  lllte  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues.  The  article,  from  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest, 
malces  it  abundantly  clear  that  auto 
mechanics  must  be  licensed. 
Behind  the  High  Cost  of  Auto  Repairs 
(By  Raipii  Kinney  Bennett) 

Glenn  Baldwin,  of  Bethesda.  Md.,  had 
driven  his  new  car  only  194  miles  last  fall 
when  the  carburetor  sprayed  gasoline  on  the 
hot  engine,  causing  a  $165  fire  that  scorched 
the  paint  off  the  hood  and  destroyed  the 
engine  hoses  and  wiring.  '■We'll  fix  It  like 
new." 'said  the  manufacturers  representa- 
tive "Tliey  did."  Baldwin  says  wryly.  Shortly 
thereafter,  the  "repaired  "  carburetor  sprayed 
gasoline  again,  ruining  the  new  paint  Job 
and  again  melting  wir.ng  and  hoses. 

In  Hacienda  Heights.  Calif.,  William  Deal 
paid  $47.94  to  have  his  car's  oil  leak  repaired. 
The  leak  persisted.  He  spent  $53.29  for  addi- 
tional repairs.  The  leak  continued.  Pinallv, 
a  service-station  mechanic  found  the  prob- 
lem to  be  a  leaky  oil  pressure  switch.  He 
Installed  a  new  one  for  $2.95. 

David  L   Ramsey  took  his  car  to  an  Atlanta 
garage  to  have  the  noisy  brakes  checked.  A 
mechanic  okayed  them.  When  the  brakes  be- 
came noisier.  Ramsey  took  his  car  to  another 
garage.  "Buddy,  you  don't  have  any  brakes." 
said  the  mechanic  after  taking  tlie  wheels 
off  and  finding  crumbling  brake   shoes   and 
damaged    drums.    Evidently,    the    first    man. 
finding  the  right  front  wheel  in  marginal  but 
acceptable  condition,  had  passed  the  brakes 
without  looking  at  the  other  three  wheels. 
These  are  typical  signposts  along  the  weary, 
frustrating  and  costly  road  that  the  average 
motorist  mi:st  travel  to  have  his  car  fi.xed. 
In  a  country  with  about  100  million  vehicles, 
where  a  car  in  good  running  order  has  be- 
come more  a  necessity  than  a  luxury  (Ameri- 
cans travel  nine  of  every  ten  miles  by  car), 
the  scope  of  the  auto-repair  problem  is  ob- 
vious. American  drivers  spend  an  estimated 
$25  billion  a  year  on  automobile  repair  and 
maintenance   Most  pay  willinglv  if  thev  feel 
they  are  getting  full  value  for  their  monev 
However,  a  recent  National  Automobile  Deal- 
ers Association  survey  showed  that  36  per- 
cent of  10,000  customers  queried  were  dis- 
satisfied   with    auto-repair    work    done    for 
them. 

Since  the  Senate  Anti-trust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee,  headed  by  Sen  Philip  A. 
Hart  iD..  Mich  ) ,  began  its  hearings  on  the 
auto-repair  industry  in  December  1968, 
thousands  of  angry  car  owners,  disgruntled 
mechanics  and  automotive  specialists  have 
told  of  shoddiness  and  ballooning  costs  in 
the  auto-repair  business.  The  auto-makers 
themselves  acknowledge  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem,  noting  that  it  reflects  ulti- 
mately on  the  success  of  their  product. 

Olenn  P.  Kriegel,  a  former  aeronautical 
engineer  who  now  runs  a  Denver  auto  diag- 
nostic center,  testified  that  of  5000  cars  he 
rechecked  following  repairs,  fewer  than  one 
percent  had  been  properly  repaired.  Badly 
repaired  Items  ranged  from  broken  auto 
frames  to  improperly  Installed  steering  link- 
age to  unconnected  distributor  wires.  A  new 
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study  done  for  the  Hart  subcommittee  by  the 
Automobile  Club  of  Missouri  at  Its  sophisti- 
cated diagnostic  center  In  St.  Louis  showed 
that,  of  7804  late-model  cars  tested,  5842  had 
one  or  more  fXJtentlally  dangerous  defects. 
Worse,  rechecks  of  2000  of  the  test  cars,  after 
owners  had  taken  them  to  mechanics  for  re- 
pair of  the  defects,  showed  that  35  percent 
of  the  specified  work  was  not  done  properly. 
Suoh  sloppy  repair  work  unquestlonablv  ac- 
counts In  part  for  the  st.^ggerlng  accident 
rate  on  our  highways. 

\fhy  Is  our  auto-repalr  system  in  such 
trouble?  These  are  the  basic  rea.sons: 

1.  The  Mechanic  Shortage.  Today  there  are 
BO0X)O0  auto  mechanics  in  the  country — one 
for  every  125  vehicles  on  the  road — and  that 
ratio  is  expected  to  worsen.  An  estimated 
105,000  men  must  be  recruited  and  trained 
eacla  year  to  provide  enough  qualified 
mecshanics  to  service  the  country's  soaring 
number  of  vehicles.  But  a  study  showed  that 
of  68.000  students  graduating  from  auto- 
motive training  courses  In  vocational  schools 
in  1966,  only  17,000  have  remained  In  the  re- 
pair business.  "These  days  not  many  want  to 
get  their  hands  dirty  while  earning  their 
pay."  says  a  Ford  Motor  Co.  executive. 

Many  qualified  young  men  decide  against 
entering  the  repair  business  because  pay  is 
generally  low  for  the  work  Involved.  Although 
$10,000  is  not  an  uncommon  salary  for  a  very 
specialized  mechanic,  the  average  mechanic 
earns  about  $6500  a  year  Most  are  paid  on  a 
piecework  basis. 

For  instance,  to  replace  the  rear  springs 
on  a  1967  Chevy  II,  a  General  Motors  manual 
lists  two  hours  of  work  at  $8  an  hour.  This 
hourly  wage  is  usually  split  50-50  between 
the  mechanic  and  the  garage  owner.  Some 
mechanics  are  therefore  tempted  to  'beat  the 
book"— to  rush  through  repair  Jobs  in  less 
than  the  specified  time  so  they  can  do  more 
Jobs  and  make  more  money  in  a  given  day. 
Often,  the  result  is  below-par  work. 

The  effects  of  the  mechanic  shortage  may 
be  compounded  by  a  lack  of  sound  manage- 
ment in  the  garages.  All  the  big  auto  com- 
panies are  making  a  major  effort  to  recruit 
and  train  service  managers  and  to  improve 
management  tools  and  techniques.  "We've 
got  to  arrange  things,"  says  John  Baughman. 
manager  of  Ford's  service  research  center,  "so 
we  don't  have  expert  mechanics  using  up 
their  time  on  simple  Jobs  like,  say,  wheel 
alignment,  which  can  be  handled  at  a  rela- 
tively low  skill  level.  The  too  people  should 
be  used  on  the  tough  Jobs." 

But  until  better  mechanic  "Image"  and 
improved  service  management  become  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception,  the  consumer 
will  pay  the  toll  for  the  mechanic  shortage. 
"Shop  operators  are  constantly  faced  with 
the  temptation  to  hire  mediocre  repair  peo- 
ple." says  Neal  Mann,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Independent  Automotive  Damage  Ap- 
praisers Association.  Understandably,  repair 
bills  go  up  when  unskilled  men  diagnose  au- 
tomotive problems  by  trial  and  error.  In  ad- 
dition, an  unskilled  or  badlv  rushed  me- 
chanic is  likely  to  install  a  new  part  rather 
than  save  the  customer  money  by  fixing  an 
old  one. 

2.  The  Past  Buck.  Uninitiated  In  the  mys- 
teries of  submersible  fuel  pumps  and  dual 
ignition  systems,  the  average  car  owner  is  at 
the  mercy  of  an  unscrupulous  mechanic.  In 
California  last  year,  the  attorney  general's 
consumer-fraud  office  brought  action  against 
five  auto-repalr  companies  for  such  practices 
as  seUing  used  parts  as  new,  charging  for 
work  not  done,  and  luring  customers  into 
expensive  repair  Jobs  by  showing  them  worn 
or  damaged  parts  from  another  car 

Decisive  legal  action  is  rare.  "If  a  mechanic 
is  called  up  on  something,"  reports  Herschel 
Elkins,  a  deputy  attorney  general  in  Cali- 
fornia, "he  can  always  say  he  made  an  honest 
mistake.  But  there's  a  good  chance  he  won't 
get  called  up."  Elkins  points  out  that  several 


gas  stations  near  the  California-Nevada 
border  prey  on  eastbound  women  drivers  in 
cars  with  out-of-state  license  plates  Thev 
spray  oil  on  the  alternator  while  the  woman's 
attention  Is  diverted,  then  tell  her  that  the 
alternator  is  about  to  malfunction  Faced 
With  the  possibility  of  a  breakdown  in  the 
desert,  she  often  buys  a  new  alternator 
(about  $100),  which  the  station  "just  han 
pens  to  have  on  hand."  "We  know  this  is 
h'olng  on,  "  says  Elkins.  "but  since  the  victims 
are  from  out  of  state,  it's  almost  impo.^sibie 
to  get  witnesses  back  to  California." 

Testimony  before  the  Hart  committee 
shows  that  some  shops  consider  women  fair 
game"  and  "a  good  source  of  revenue"  be- 
cause it  is  easy  to  convince  them  that  their 
cars  are  on  the  verge  of  breakdown.  This  can 
amount  to  big  business,  since  women  buy 
about  40  percent  of  the  nation's  auto  repa'rs 
Sometimes  actual  criminal  fraud  takes  a 
back  Beat  to  a  hard-to-plnpoint  kind  of  less- 
than-honesty  that  nets  a  dollar  here  a  dollar 
there.  A  Yonkers,  N.Y..  man  who  questioned 
a  $128  charge  for  tune-up  and  lubrication  of 
his  car  was  told.  "Oh.  we  did  some  extra  work 
we  don't  normally  do  on  all  cars  "  Like  mam- 
other  motorists,  he  felt  helpless  to  do  anv- 
thing  about  it. 

Such  shortcuts  for  a  few  extra  dollars  hurt 
the  consumer,  but  they  also  hurt  the  manv 
good,  honest  garages  whose  reputations  suffer 
from  the  cheat.s  and  corner-cutters. 

3.  Rising  Parts  Prices.  Americans  spend  $14 
billion  a  year  on  auto  parts— and  prices  on 
parts  have  increased  about  60  percent  in  the 
last  nine  years  (some  as  much  as  ten  percent 
m  1968  alone )  More  complex  and  luxuriously 
equipped  cars  account  partly  for  this  increase. 
Automatic  transmissions  and  high-perform- 
ance engines  are  more  and  more  in  demand, 
and  each  year  the  sales  curve  sweeps  upward 
on  such  accessories  as  alr-condltlonlng.  power 
steering  and  power  brakes. 

Particularly  puzzling  to  the  Hart  subcom- 
mittee, and  to  auto  mechanics,  however,  are 
seemingly  arbitrary  disparities  in  prices  of 
similar  parts.  Strikingly  similar  chrome  fen- 
der moldings  for  two  comparably  priced  dif- 
ferent makes  cost  $2.50  and  $7.55 !  Door  panels 
for  one  corporation's  low-priced  model  cost 
more  than  for  any  of  its  other  cars,  including 
its  expensive  prestige  model.  A  left  front-door 
panel  for  the  low-priced  car.  for  instance 
costs  $39.70,  while  the  same  panel  for  a  much 
more  expensive  car  built  by  the  same  manu- 
facturer is  listed  at  $23.85. 

Such  costly  parts — particularly  exterior 
styling  of  concern  to  the  car  owner  because 
today's  sleek  and  sophisticated  automobiles 
are  more  damage-prone  than  ever  beiore 
Dlme-i;hin  sculptured  sheet  metal  on  hoods. 
fenders,  doors  and  rear  decks  is  easilv  dented 
or  punctured,  and  even  bumpers,  which  once 
protected  cars  in  low-speed  collisions  are 
now  fancy  trim  of  thin-gauge  steel. 

Auto-industry  spokesmen  say  that  in- 
creased costs  of  materials,  labor,  design,  re- 
tooling and  distribution,  along  with  the 
growing  variety  in  accessories,  account  lor 
the  rise  in  parts  prices.  But  consumer  groups 
and  Congressional  probers  feel  that  further 
explanation  is  needed,  if  only  to  convince 
motorists  that  high  parts  prices  are  not  un- 
reasonable 

The  Road  Ahead.  What  can  this  nation  on 
wheels  do  to  stem  the  tide  of  high-cost,  fre- 
quent and  often  low-value  repair  work''  En- 
gineers, mechanics  and  automotive  experts 
who  have  been  studying  the  problem  make 
these  recommendations: 

Certification  of  auto  mechanics  should  be 
required.  It  is  ironic  that  In  our  auto- 
oriented  society  there  are  no  standards  of 
training  for  the  people  who  take  care  of  our 
cars.  Plumt>erE.  electricians,  cosmetologists 
must  pass  an  examination  and  get  a  license 
in  some  states,  but  in  no  state  is  this  required 
of  an  auto  mechanic  Licensing  is  being  con- 
sidered In  both  California  and  New  York,  but 
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many  mechanics  lobby  against  it.  fearing 
that  it  would  drive  them  out  of  business.  Yet 
a  uniform  quality  of  service  must  be  made 
possible,  not  only  in  auto-dealei  garages  but 
m  the  vast  network  of  independent  garages 
and  service  stations  that  handle  about  70  per- 
cent of  all  repair  work 

Licensing  can  work.  In  Canada's  Ontario 
Province,  auto  mechanics  have  been  licensed 
since  1937  A  young  man  wanting  to  enter 
the  business  must  complete  a  four-year  pro- 
gram of  on-Job  training  and  full-day  classes 
at  vocational  school  in  order  to  qualify  for  a 
license  examination  "When  a  motorist  takes 
his  car  Into  an  Ontario  garage,  he  at  least 
has  the  assurance  that  it  will  be  worked  on 
by  a  person  who  knows  something  about  It," 
says  W.  F  Davy,  director  of  the  Industrial 
Training  Branch  of  the  Ontario  Department 
of  Labor. 

But  how,  ask  many  in  the  automotive  field. 
can  a  mechanic  expect  to  earn  a  license  cer- 
tifying him  proficient  to  work  on  the  wide 
variety  of  American  and  foreign  cars?  In- 
formed opinion  suggests  the  possibility  of 
specialized  licensing  in  different  areas  (trans- 
mission, engine,  body  work,  etc.).  The  per- 
son able  to  earn  all  the  licenses  would  be 
rated  a  master  mechanic. 

New  ways  to  attract  and  train  mechanics 
must  be  found.  Vocational  schools  are  doing 
their  part,  but  many  do  not  have  the  modern 
equipment  or  up-to-date  instruction  meth- 
ods needed.  Auto  manufacturers  have  train- 
ing centers  around  the  country,  but  most  of 
the  men  attending  them  are  experienced  me- 
chanics trying  to  keep  abreast  of  new  tech- 
nical developments.  The  auto-makers  train 
about  7000  new  mechanics  each  year  under 
such  programs  as  high-school  graduate  ap- 
prentice training  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's Operation  Transition,  which  trains 
former  GIs  as  mechanics.  But  although 
the  companies  donate  equipment  to  voca- 
tional schools  and  cooperate  with  government 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged,  they  do  not 
believe  the  training  of  new  mechanics  Is  pri- 
marily their  responsibility  Rather,  they  be- 
lieve that  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
upgrading  the  nation's  trade  schools  as  a 
source  of  recruits.  It  seems  clear  that  a  major 
effort,  with  the  government,  the  educational 
system  and  the  automotive  industry  co- 
operating, is  needed  to  provide  a  generally 
high  standard  of  mechanic  training. 

Detroit  can  fight  high  repair  costs.  While 
the  American  car  continues  to  be,  mile  for 
mlie.  the  world's  greatest  atitomotlve  bar- 
gain, it  can  be  made  less  vulnerable,  easier 
to  repair  and  maintain.  "We  are  convinced,  " 
says  Senator  Hart,  "that  many  consumers' 
complaints  about  high  cost  of  repairs  started 
back  on  the  design  boards."  Detroit  is  ac- 
celerating its  efforts  to  an=wer  repair  and 
maintenance  problems,  and  programs  in  the 
works  for  some  time  are  now  beginning  to 
appear 

Pontlac's  use  of  resilient  Endura  front 
bumpers  Is  one  example  Ford's  new  econ- 
omy Maverick,  with  bolt-on  front  fenders 
and  Improved  accessibility  to  service  points 
is  another.  Throughout  the  industry,  engi- 
neers are  sitting  down  with  designers  to 
minimize  vulnerability  and  Improve  main- 
tainability in  future  car  designs. 

Lee  lacocca,  executive  vice  president  In 
charge  of  the  entire  Ford  line,  deals  bluntly 
with  the  challenge  of  repairs hlllty  and  serv- 
iceability, "Have  we  done  enotigh?  No,"  he 
admits.  "But  we're  working  like  hell  on  it. 
This  whole  Industry  knows  that  if  It  costs  U)o 
much  to  repair  our  cars,  people  won't  buy 
them." 

You,  the  car  owner,  can  help.  Know  your 
car  (read  that  manual  in  the  glove  compart- 
ment) and  the  mechanic  who  works  on  It. 
Understand  that  the  more  "loaded"  your  car 
Is  with  luxury  accessories,  the  more  difficult 
and  {josslbly  expensive  repairs  will  become. 
See  that  minimal  maintenance  is  performed 


at  proper  times,  and  when  you  need  repairs 
be  as  specific  as  possible  about  what  you 
want  done.  Don't  accept  a  bill  unless  it's 
completely  itemized,  and  be  wary  of  flashy 
advertisements  on  low-low-priced  engine  and 
transmission  repair.  If  you  feel  you've  been 
tlie  victim  of  fraud  or  Incompetence,  com- 
plain— to  the  gar.ige  and  to  the  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau. 

Informed  and  realistic  people  In  Detroit 
and  in  the  automotive-repair  industry  do  not 
promise  any  major  breakthroughs  In  the 
auto-repair  problem  in  the  near  future,  but 
they  cannot  Ignore  the  challenge.  Declares 
Senator  Han  :  "Most  of  the  nation — espe- 
cially the  industry  Itself — is  acutely  aware 
of  the  Intensity  of  consumer  dissatisfaction 
over  the  quality  and  cost  of  auto-repalr 
work.  We  must  do  more  to  ensure  the  qual- 
ity work  to  which  the  consumer  Is  entitled," 


FIRSTHAND  OBSERVATIONS  ON 

VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  'Mr.  Hogani  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minute.s. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
August  vacation  I  traveled  to  A.sia  witli 
four  other  Congressmen :  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  'Walter  Flowers),  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  '  Lou  Frey  > , 
the  gentleman  from  New  Yorlc  'James 
Hastings  I,  and  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (  James  Mann  > .  We  had 
received  $1,000  study  grants  from  the 
Free  Pacific  Association,  founded  by 
Cardinal  Yu  Pin.  exiled  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Peicing.  This  study  fellowship  intended 
to  encourage  Congressmen  to  visit  Asia 
for  a  firsthand  look,  covered  about  one- 
third  of  our  costs.  The  remainder  we  paid 
ourselves.  It  was  a  most  enlightening  ex- 
perience. We  nsited  Vietnam,  Japan, 
Koi-ea.  and  Nationalist  China. 

In  Vietnam  we  covered  virtually  all  of 
the  military  areas  from  the  demilitarized 
zone  in  the  north  to  the  Mekong  River 
Delta  in  the  south  where  the  Commu- 
nists have  stepped  up  their  inflltration. 

In  addition  to  briefings  and  informal 
off-the-record  discussions  with  our  Am- 
bassador, Ellsworth  Bunker,  and  otlier 
civilian  officials  in  Saigon,  we  met  with 
Gen.  Creighton  Abrams  and  other  mili- 
tary commanders.  We  also  went  by  heli- 
copter to  remote  military  outposts  to  chat 
with  our  American  fighting  men.  We 
chose  our  own  itinerary  and  were  showTi 
everything  we  asked  to  see.  I  wish  every 
American  could  experience  what  we  have 
experienced. 

We  spent  more  than  an  hour  in  in- 
formal discussions  with  General  Abrams, 
a  leather-skinned  veteran  of  several  wars 
who  appears  resigned  to  do  the  best  job 
he  can  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  he  faces. 
He  puffed  on  his  oversized  cigar  and  as- 
sessed the  new  enemy  offensive  which 
coincided  with  our  visit.  He  said  the  en- 
emy's new  stepped-up  hostilities  came  as 
no  surprise  because  our  intelligence  ac- 
curately predicted  it.  He  explained  that 
the  enemy's  strategy  is  to  keep  up  a 
campaign  of  harassment  to  let  us  and 
the  world  know-  that  North  Vietnam  is 
a  viable  military  force.  They  keep  jab- 
bing at  us  periodically  in  different  areas 
and  there  is  a  recurrent  pattern  to  their 
operations. 

Before  my  visit  to  Vietnam.  I  did  not 


really  have  an  appreciation  of  the  ex- 
tremely difficult  situation  facing  our 
troops.  Under  our  present  pohcies  and 
restraints,  there  is  absolutely  no  way  we 
can  win  this  war. 

One  of  our  militai-y  obstacles  is  that 
w-e  are  engaged  in  a  defensive  war.  The 
enemy  has  all  the  Initiative  and  for  ilie 
most  part  we  are  sitting  back  waiting 
to  be  hit,  American  soldiers  have  never 
been  required  to  fight  this  kind  of  war. 

Unlike  most  other  military  contests, 
there  is  no  defined  "front."  The  mlli- 
tars'  action  takes  place  in  every  sector 
of  South  Vietnam  in  a  series  of  small 
wars.  Our  troops  are  prohibited  from 
going  into  North  Vietnam.  The  enemy 
has  triple  canopy  Jungle  to  conceal  his 
movements  and  he  has  the  element  of 
surprise  as  a  distinct  advantape  He  has 
all  the  initiative  in  this  war  He  is  able  to 
strike  our  units  and  then  escape  to  his 
sanctuaries  in  Cambodia.  Ijaos,  and 
North  Vietnam.  We  have  to  fight  liim 
where  we  find  him. 

We  visited  several  remote  mountain- 
top  artillery  bases  and  found  that  these 
installations  are  really  important  be- 
cause they  enable  us  to  control  whole 
valleys  below.  Understandably,  the  en- 
emy is  constantly  trying  to  dislodge  us 
from  these  positions  through  the  use  of 
suicide  troops. 

The  long,  exposed  South  Vietnam  bor- 
ders adjacent  to  Cambodia  and  Laos  and 
the  terrain  of  the  countn.-  are  ideally 
suited  for  the  enemy's  guerrilla-type 
warfare.  The  enemy's  strategy  is  to  keep 
up  his  hit-and-run  activities  until  Amer- 
ican public  opinion  at  home  demands  a 
cessation  of  the  war. 

There  was  unanimity  on  the  part  of 
all  the  inilitai-y  commanders  we  met  with 
that  halting  the  bombing  of  key  targets 
in  North  Vietnam  seriously  hampered 
our  ability  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  sub- 
stantially increased  the  number  of  cas- 
ualties among  our  ti'oops.  U.S.  casual- 
ties during  the  17  months  of  the  bomb- 
ing pause  have  accounted  for  50  percent 
of  the  total  deaths  since  1961.  The  bomb- 
ing halt  also  weakened  our  negotiating 
position  at  the  peace  talks  in  Paris.  The 
enemy  has  been  able  to  better  supply  his 
troops  in  the  field  and  rebuild  his  fac-» 
tories  since  tlie  bombing  stopped.  Our  air 
superiority  is  of  little  advantage  in  the 
Vietnam  war  because  there  are  few  sig- 
nificant targets  for  our  bombs,  rockets 
and  missiles  in  the  jimgie. 

One  of  our  colleagues  who  accompa- 
nied me  on  the  trip,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  'Mr.  Flow- 
ers )  has  since  called  for  a  resumption  of 
the  Ijombing  of  North  Vietnam.  While 
this  makes  sense  from  a  military  point 
of  view.  President  Nixon  must  weigh  the 
international  political  ramifications  of 
such  a  move  as  well  as  the  military  and 
make  a  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  would  prolong  or  shorten  the  war. 
Resumption  of  the  bombing  is  certainly 
one  of  the  options  open  to  us  if  the 
North  Vietnamese  continue  to  stymie 
progress  at  the  peace  table  in  Paris. 
There  is  no  question  that  we  can  nego- 
tiate better  from  a  position  of  strength 
than  from  a  position  of  weakness. 

One    striking    observation    from    our 
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trip  was  made  concerning  the  young  men 
who  are  fighting  there.  Prom  General 
Abrams  to  captains  commanding  remote 
mountain  outposts,  every  officer  with 
whom  we  spoke  had  the  highest  praise 
for  our  American  fighting  men. 
General  Abrams  told  us — 

Our  equipment — helicopters.  artillery. 
etc. —  is  outstanding,  but  the  biggest  advan- 
tage we  have  In  this  war  is  our  young  men. 
I've  been  In  the  Army  for  over  30  years  and 
I  have  never  seen  a  better  crop  of  soldiers 
than  we  have  here  In  Viet  Nam.  They're 
dedicated.  They're  bright.  I'm  astounded  at 
how  quickly  they  learn. 

The  same  accolades  were  heard 
everywhere,  and  I  am  plesused  to  say  that 
they  were  borne  out  by  our  own  first- 
hand observations  and  discussions  with 
ouryoimgmen. 

As  one  of  the  Congressmen  who  toured 
college  campuses  last  spring  to  study 
campus  unrest  for  President  Nixon,  and 
as  one  who  has  been  disgusted  by  the 
hippie-type  protesters  who  dominate  our 
TV  screens  and  news  pages,  it  was  re- 
freshing and  reassuring  to  see  the  direct 
antithesis  in  the  young  men  in  Viet- 
tiam.  A«-our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Frey;  so  aptly  said: 

I  suggest  that  those  who  think  this  gen- 
eration of  Americans  is  getting  soft  and 
doesn't  have  any  guts  come  over  here  and 
see  how  wrong  they  are. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
high  morale  of  our  troops.  This  was 
quite  surprising  to  me  because  I  auto- 
matically assumed  that  the  antiwar  mood 
on  the  part  of  many  Americans  would 
have  its  adverse  effect  on  our  troops. 
Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  the  yotmg  men  I  spoke  with 
would  prefer  to  be  at  home  rather  than 
in  'Vietnam — going  home  is  the  soldier's 
No.  1  topic  of  conversation— but  they 
are  dedicated  to  doing  the  best  job  they 
possibly  can  while  they  are   there. 

Because  the  high  morale  surprised  me 
so  much.  I  attempted  to  discover  the 
reasons  for  it.  After  distilling  conversa- 
tions with  numerous  men  in  all  levels  of 
rank,  the  following  appear  to  be  the  rea- 
sons: First,  the  men  know  that  their  tour 
of  duty  will  last  no  more  than  12  months: 
second,  they  know  that  if  they  are 
wounded,  no  matter  where  they  are.  heli- 
copter rescue  pilots  will  go  in  after  them 
and,  within  minutes,  have  them  at  a  hos- 
pital where  they  will  get  superb  medical 
attention  immediately;  third,  they  get 
prompt,  every  day  mail  delivery:  and 
fourth,  the  food — while  nowhere  near  as 

good  as  their  mother's  or  their  wife's 

is  very  good,  including  one  hot  meal  a 
day  even  for  the  men  in  remote  outposts. 
We  visited  several  areas  which  have 
recently  been  the  scene  of  extremely 
heavy  fighting. 

One  day  we  traveled  to  Lai  Khe,  head- 
quarters of  the  Array's  1st  Infantrv  Di- 
vision—known as  the  Big  Red  One— 
and  were  briefed  by  military  commanders 
at  various  levels.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit,  the  unit  was  involved  in  a  mili- 
tary encounter  with  the  Communists 
who  had  opened  an  attack  on  the  unit 
the  night  before.  We  went  by  helicopters 
armed  with  two  machinegunners  each 
and  were  escorted  by  helicopter  gun- 
ships  to  some  remote  fire  support  bases 
in  the  1st  Infantry's  area  of  operations 


As  we  flew,  we  observed  enemy  sniper 
fire  in  the  Michelin  rubber  plantation 
area.  One  base  we  visited,  Gela.  is  jointly 
manned  by  our  troops  and  the  South 
Vietnamese.  Uusually.  the  soldiers  had 
no  advanced  knowledge  of  our  visit,  but 
here  they  "knew  we  were  coming  and 
baked  a  cake.  "  We  huddled  in  a  tent 
eating  strawberry-iced  cake  with  wal- 
nuts, baked  in  a  field  mess,  and  chatted 
about  home  with  soldiers  from  our  re- 
spective States.  They  seemed  surprised, 
but  genuinely  pleased  to  see  us. 

At  this  base  we  saw  an  amazing  proj- 
ect which  was  the  joint  effort  of  the 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers— a  well   to  provide  water  for  the 

base.   The   Vietnamese   dug   the   well 

perfectly  cylindrical— and  the  Americans 
provided  the  installation  of  the  technical 
equipment — pumps,  filters,  and  so  forth 
The  well  now  saves  us  $4,000  per  day 
which  was  the  cost  of  transporting  water 
to  the  base  by  helicopter  prior  to  con- 
struction of  the  well. 

We  spent  some  time  in  Ben  Cat  a 
Vietnamese  village,  where  we  chatted 
with  the  vilage  chief  and  the  young  U.S 
AID  official  assigned  there.  We  toured 
the  "commercial"  and  residential  areas 
of  the  Village,  a  tiny  cluster  of  buildings 
carved  out  of  the  jungle.  Paved  roads 
make  the  village  far  more  accessible  to 
the  people  in  outlying  areas  who  come  to 
Ben  Cat  to  "shop."  Motorbikes — so  much 
m  evidence  in  Saigon— are  also  begin- 
ning to  appear  in  increasing  numbers  in 
remote  areas  such  as  this. 

We  were  told  that  some  months  ago 
It  would  not  have  been  safe  for  us  to  be  in 
Ben  Cat.  Unlike  a  year  ago.  about  90  per- 
cent of  the  South  Vietnam  villages  and 
hamlets  are  relatively  secure  from  Viet 
Cong  attack. 

Security  of  the  cities,  villages  and 
hamlets  is  the  key  in  this  war.  not  hold- 
ing large  hunks  of  geography.  In  one  area 
we  visited,  seven  of  14  villages  were  in 
Viet  Cong  hands  a  year  ago.  Now  all  14 
are  relatively  secure. 

The  structure  of  the  government  is 
changmg  in  Vietnam.  Historically  the 
village  chiefs  have  ruled  the  country  with 
little  loyalty  to  a  central  government 
This  Is  slowly  changing.  The  Saigon  gov- 
ernment is  trying  to  give  more  authority 
to  the  local  governments  and  at  the  same 
tune  is  building  confidence  in.  and  loyalty 
to.  the  central  government.  This  confi- 
dence will  be  increased  by  the  land  re- 
form program  now  imderway  which  will 
place  800,000  acres  of  land  into  the  hands 
of  the  villages  at  no  cost. 

As  an  indication  of  the  self-confidence 
of  South  Vietnam's  Government  the  vil- 
lagers are  being  armed  by  the  Saigon  re- 
gime to  assume  responsibility  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  villages.  We  saw  some  of 
these  "popular  self-defense  forces"— in- 
cluding women— and  they  take  these  new 
responsibilities  very  seriously.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  Communists  have  now 
launched  a  campaign  of  terror  against 
these  local  militia. 

We  flew  into  the  ancient  walled  city  of 
Hue — scene     of     mindless     Communist 

atrocities    during    the    Tet    offensive 

where  we  visited  what  is  generaUy  con- 
sidered to  be  South  Vietnam's  best  divi- 
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sion.  the  1st  AR-V^N- Army  of  the  Repub 
lie  of  Vietnam.  We  saw  captured  North 
Vietnamese  weapons  and  training  films 
The  consensus  of  our  military  com 
manders  was  that,  if  all  South  Viet- 
namese units  were  as  competent  as  the 
1st  ARVN.  we  would  have  little  difficulty 
in  transferring  responsibility  for  the  war 
as  American  troops  withdraw.  Unfortu- 
nately, all  South  Vietnamese  troops  are 
not  as  good  as  the  1st  ARVN  Division 

While  the  ARVN  is  increasing  its  pro- 
ficiency, it  is  still  very  dependent  on 
Americans  for  the  security  of  the  nation 
At  the  present  time,  their  personnel  is 
not  sufficiently  trained  to  take  over  the 
complex  aspects  of  modern  warfare  but 
training  is  under  way  to  prepare  them  to 
assume  primary  responsibility  for  their 
own  defense. 

Among  the  other  places  we  visited  in 
addition  to  Saigon,  were  Da  Nang  Phu 
Bai.  Camp  Eagle— home  of  the  lOlst  Air- 
borne where  my  son-in-law.  Lt.  Bob 
Lazarus,  is  assigned — a  tour  of  the  \ 
Shau  Valley— where  the  so-called  Ho 
Chi  Minh  trail  is  located— including  Pire 
Support  Bases  Boyd.  Birmingham  Bas- 
togne  —  closed  —  Veghel  —closed—Blaze 
and  Berchtesgaden.  From  Berchtesga- 
den  we  had  an  excellent  view  of  aId 
Bia— Hamburger  Hill— and  of  Laos 
which  IS  the  launching  area  for  so  much 
enemy  activity. 

We  then  continued  to  Sally  EXaiis 
Quan  Tri,  Vande  Grift,  and  Done  Ha' 
At  Dong  Ha  we  visited  the  headquarters 
of  the  3d  Marine  Division  which  has  seen 
so  much  action  in  Vietnam. 

These  marines  have  built  a  privately 
financed  hospital  in  Dong  Ha  for  Viet- 
namese children.  Called  the  3d  Marine 
Division  Memorial  Children's  Hospital  it 
IS  now  accommodating  2.100  patient^;  a 
month  even  though  it  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. Of  the  $115,000  in  donations  re- 
ceived to  date,  more  than  S  100.000  has 
come  from  U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam  The 
facility  has  handled  18.000  civilian  pa- 
tients since  beginning  its  operation  in 
September  1968.  In  addition  to  the 
Marines,  the  Army's  3d  Engineer  Bat- 
talion provided  technical  assistance  and 
heavy  equipment  for  filling  and  grading 
the  site.  The  Navy's  Seabees  laid  the  un- 
derground plumbing  and  foundations 
and  the  Vietnamese,  hired  by  the  spon- 
sors of  the  hospital,  are  making  bricks 
and  assisting  in  laying  the  foundation 
and  providing  part  of  the  skilled  con- 
struction labor. 

After  leaving  Dong  Ha  we  overflew  the 
Khe  Sanh  area,  which  has  recently  been 
the  scene  of  intense  enemy  action,  and 
landed  at  Fire  Support  Base  "Gates, "  a 
rugged  mountaintop  artillery  base  While 
we  were  chatting  with  the  troops,  a  CH- 
53  helicopter  flew  to  the  spot  and  gently 
placed  a  105-millimeter  howitzer  into 
position  on  the  mountaintop.  The  en- 
tire operation  took  a  matter  of  seconds. 
Without  the  helicopter  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  transport  the  huge  gun  to 
such  an  inaccessible  spot  which  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  roughest  mountain, 
jungle  terrain  imaginable. 

Next  we  flew  along  the  DMZ  to  the 
Laotian  border,  then  back  to  the  coast 
where  enemy  fire  forced  us  to  alter  our 
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course.  We  then  flew  down  the  coast  to 
the  Phu  Bai  Airport  at  Hue. 

In  a  T-39  jet,  we  flew  to  Da  Nang,  Qui 
Nhon.  Nha  Trang.  Cam  Ranh,  Phan 
Rant-,  Vung  Tau.  and  the  Mekong  Delta. 
We  then  returned  to  the  Tan  Son  Nhut 
Aii-port.  The  pilot.  Maj.  Frank  Ben- 
dnck — whose  home  is  in  Prince  Georges 
County  in  my  district — gave  us  a  simu- 
lated fighter  pilot  strike  as  we  landed. 
All  over  Vietnam  I  was  impressed  with 
the  legacy  we  will  be  leaving  the  country 
after  we  depart.  When  we  think  of  the 
stagpering  military  appropriations  which 
finance  our  militarj'  efforts  there,  we 
tend  to  think  only  of  the  bombs,  rockets, 
and  guns.  A  visit  to  the  country  makes 
one  aware  of  how  much  of  this  money 
has  financed  the  dredging  and  construc- 
tion of  harbors,  the  building  of  airfields, 
hospitals,  schools,  orphanages,  villages, 
roads,  and  so  forth.  Impressive  new  paved 
highways — they  must  be  paved  as  a  de- 
terrent to  the  laying  of  enemy  land 
mines — traverse  remote  mountain  areas 
and  will  give  South  Vietnam  ready  access 
to  rich  virgin  timberlands  which  had  pre- 
viou.^ly  been  totally  inaccessible.  One  is 
also  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the 
countr\'.  It  has  tremendous  postwar  po- 
tential as  a  tourist  mecca.  Its  seashore. 
rolling  rich  lowlands,  and  breathtaking 
mountains  would  offer  a  pleasant  treat  to 
postwar  vacationers. 

Our  AID  offlcials  In  Vietnam  made  it 
clear  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  our 
country  to  continue  substantial  assist- 
ance to  South  Vietnam  after  the  war  ends 
to  help  the  nation  to  build  an  independ- 
ent economy. 

I  'vas  favorably  impressed  with  many 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  officials  with 
whom  we  met.  They  seemed  to  be  strug- 
gling hard  to  make  their  fledgling  de- 
mocracy work  in  spite  of  the  many  great 
problems  they  have.  There  are  between 
50  and  60  political  parties  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  this  contributes  to  the  govern- 
ment's instability.  They  readily  admit 
that  they  have  corruption,  but  so  does 
the  United  States  after  nearly  200  years 
of  democracy.  One  of  their  biggest  prob- 
lems is  inflation.  It  is  also  one  of  our  big- 
gest problems  in  the  United  States.  I  feel 
we  should  not  expect  them  to  operate  as 
an  advanced  sophisticated  nation  such 
as  we  in  the  United  States  have  today. 
We  should  measure  them  instead  against 
what  our  country  was  in  its  infancy  dur- 
ing the  American  Revolution.  That  is 
the  ;x)int  where  they  are  in  time. 

Many  of  the  offlcials  we  met  are  in- 
telligent, capable  people  dedicated  to 
making  their  government  work. 

It  is  obviously  very  difficult  to  carrv 
on  the  orderly  conduct  of  government 
when  the  capital  city  is  under  continual 
military  harassment  by  the  Communists. 
The  Communists  have  systematlcallv 
murdered  15.000  South  Vietnamese  lead- 
ers and  this  terrorism  has  been  intensi- 
fied in  the  past  few  days. 

Every  night,  while  we  were  in  Saigon 
we  heard  artillery  fire.  The  day  before 
we  arrived,  an  Army  school  was  bombed, 
killmg  eight  and  wounding  about  80  We 
were  awakened  one  night  by  a  Com- 
munist mortar  barrage.  The  rockets  fell 
a  half  mile  from  where  we  had  dinner 
in  spite  of  the  bustle,  traffic  jams,  and 
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wild  motorbike  drivers  in  Saigon,  one  Is 
very  much  aware  that  he  is  in  a  country 
at  war.  Armed  soldiers,  barricades, 
barbed  wire,  and  sandbag  emplacements 
are  seen  everywhere  in  the  city.  The 
tension  and  horror  under  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Saigon  live  are  amazing  and  yet 
they  seem  to  accept  it  matter-of-factly. 
Under  these  conditions,  however,  it  is 
obviously  very  diflQcult  to  carry  on  the 
normal  functions  of  government. 

All  of  the  Vietnamese  offlcials  and 
U.S.  military  and  civilian  offlcials  with 
whom  we  met  anticipated  the  further 
troop  withdrawal  which  President  Nixon 
subsequently  announced  on  September 
16.  By  December  15,  1969.  we  will  have 
withdrawn  60.000  troops. 

The  concern  of  all  offlcials  with  whom 
we  discussed  this  matter  was  that  the 
troops  should  not  be  withdrawn  so  rap- 
idly mat  the  safety  of  the  troops  remain- 
ing there  is  jeopardized  and  before  the 
South  Vietnam  troops  are  adequately 
prepared  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
being  transferred  to  them  by  our  depart- 
ing units. 

All  those  I  talked  to  agreed  the  time 
has  come  for  the  Vietnamizalion  of  the 
war.  The  restraints  placed  on  our  mili- 
tary men  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
terrain  have  made  a  military  victory 
impossible.  We  must  let  the  South  Viet- 
namese assume  the  lesponslbilities  we 
have  been  carrying.  But  the  transfer 
cannot  be  made  overnight.  It  takes  at 
least  2  years,  for  example,  to  train  Viet- 
namese to  take  over  our  helicopter  oper- 
ations. 

Since  President  Nixon  came  into  office, 
the  United  States  has  exerted  major  ef- 
forts toward  peace  in  Vietnam.  In  this 
connection.  President  Nixon  has  re- 
minded us  that: 

We  have  renounced  an  imposed  mili- 
tary solution: 

We  have  proposed  free  elections  orga- 
nized by  Joint  Commission  under  inter- 
national supervision; 

We  have  offered  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
and  allied  forces  over  a  12-month  period: 
We  have  declared  that  we  would  retain 
no  military  bases; 

We  have  offered  to  negotiate  supervised 
ceasefires  under  international  super- 
vision to  facilitate  the  process  of  mutual 
withdrawal: 

We  have  made  clear  that  we  would 
settle  for  the  de  facto  removal  of  North 
Vietnamese  forces  so  long  as  there  are 
guarantees  against  their  return; 

We  and  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam have  announced  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  any  political  outcome 
which  is  arrived  at  through  free  elec- 
tions: 

We  are  prepared  to  discuss  the  10- 
point  program  of  the  other  side  together 
with  plans  put  forward  by  the  other 
parties. 

In  short,  the  only  item  which  is  not 
negotiable  is  the  right  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  to  determine  their  own 
future  free  of  outside  Interference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hope  and  pray  that 
the  President  will  find  some  way  to  hon- 
orably end  this  war  without  sacrificing 
the  freedom  of  the  South  Vietnamese  for 
which  so  many  of  our  young  men  have 
died. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  'Mr.  Winn>  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  af- 
filiate myself  with  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  and  commend  him  for  taking 
time  this  afternoon  to  stimulate  this  dis- 
cussion on  the  fioor  and  for  his  remarks 
before  this  body. 

President  Nixon  should  be  commended, 
and  has  been  many  times  this  afternoon, 
for  his  efforts  to  secure  a  ppace  and  for 
his  understanding  of  the  problems  that 
face  this  country  in  trying  to  secure  an 
agreement  in  Vietnam. 

Let  me  remind  some  of  those  who  would 
set  datelines  on  withdrawal  that  they 
are  playing  right  into  the  hands  of  those 
in  Hanoi.  It  would  be  like  a  football  team 
telling  their  opponents  their  entire  signal 
structure. 

It  is  about  time  we  support  our  own 
leaders  with  the  enthusiasm  and  with 
the  spirit  that  the  small  minority  seems 
to  think  they  have.  It  is  time  that  we 
support  our  own  leaders  who  are  trying 
their  best  under  almost  impossible 
negotiating  circumstances  to  bring  our 
men  in  Vietnam  home. 

About  3  months  ago  I  had  the  op- 
portunity, together  with  five  of  my  col- 
leagues, to  \-islt  with  Ambassador  Lodge 
in  Paris.  The  man  was  most  frustrated 
and  most  upset  because  he  had  spent 
hundreds  of  hours  trying  to  negotiate  a 
peace  or  a  settlement  with  the  almost 
impossible  team  of  negotiators  from 
Hanoi. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  do  want  our 
boys  home,  but  truthfully  I  doubt  if 
many  want  the  carpet  puled  out  from 
under  them  at  this  time  and  I  doubt  if 
many  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  want 
the  carpet  pulled  out  from  under  our 
leaders  and  from  our  men  In  Vietnam 

It  is  discouraging  to  me,  tcxj,  that  some 
who  are  considered  leaders  in  this  Na- 
tion, and  it  has  been  referred  to  here  to- 
day, are  not  really  members  of  our 
team— that  of  the  United  States  of 
America — but  they  seem  to  be  cheerlead- 
ers for  Hanoi. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  some  in 
this  Chamber  that  President  Nixon  is 
the  first  President  to  deescalate  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  to  start  withdrawing  our 
fighting  men.  That  is  more  than  we  can 
say  about  some  of  the  other  administra- 
tions of  this  Nation. 

Earlier  in  the  discussion  this  afternoon 
we  were  talking  about  the  Thieu-Ky  gov- 
ernment and  the  loyalty  to  it  by  the 
South  Vietnamese.  How  about  the  loyaJty 
of  some  of  our  own  leaders  and  possibly 
some  of  our  Congressmen  to  our  own 
country? 

The  President  said  the  other  day  that 
he  is  trying  to  bring  the  people  of  this 
Nation  together.  But.  it  is  a  little  tough 
to  bring  us  together  when  we  have  pub- 
licity-seeking experts  advocating  opposi- 
tion to  our  own  leader. 

In  the  last  several  weeks.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  made  appearances  in  Kansas,  and 
beheve  me  the  people  of  Kansas  are  be- 
hind the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  his  efforts  to  deescalate  the  war. 
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Last  Saturday  night  I  spoke  in  Mis- 
souri, normally  a  Democratic  State,  and 
the  people  of  Missouri  are  definitely  be- 
hind the  President  of  the  United  States 
In  his  efforts  to  deescalate  the  war. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are 
100  percent  solidly  behind  the  President 
in  his  efforts 

Now  let  us  bow  our  heads  in  silence  if 
we  must  on  October  15,  if  we  will,  to  show 
Hanoi  a  total  support  of  our  leader  and 
his  efforts.  That  should  be  what  we 
should  bow  to  on  October  15,  the  much 
discussed  date. 

Can  you  imagine  the  New  York  Jets, 
for  instance,  if  we  took  Joe  Namath 
away  from  them  as  quarterback?  Now 
there  are  those  who  want  to  take  the 
negotiating  power  away  from  President 
Nixon  by  having  him  set  deadlines  and 
datelines.  We  must  stand  behind  oiu- 
President  now.  We  must  give  him  every 
oppwrtunity  to  secure  a  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  hide  the  ball 
from  this  Nation's  quarterback. 


-  DO  WE  NEED  A  NEW,  MULTIBILLION 
DOLLAR  DEFENSE  AGAINST  SO- 
VIET BOMBERS? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON  • .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,   the  gentleman   from   Wisconsin 
'  Mr.  Reuss  I  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee made  significant  cuts  in  the  R.  & 
D.  funds  requested  for  new  systems  to 
defend    the    continental    United    States 
against    bombers.    These    cuts    reduced 
funding  for  development  of  an  airborne 
warning  and  control  system— A WACS— 
from  $60  million  to  $15  million,  and  for 
an   improved  interceptor  aircraft  from 
$18.5  million  to  S2.5  million.  In  addition, 
the  full   S75  million  requested  for  de- 
velopment of  a  new  surface-to-air  mis- 
sile, Sam-D,  was  eliminated,  terminat- 
ing the  program. 

In  its  report,  the  Senate  committee 
said: 
J  The  Bomber  Defense  Subcommittee  was  of 
the  view,  and  the  full  committee  concurred, 
that  the  threat  from  potential  hostile  bomb- 
ers IS  not  sufficiently  clear  and  imminent  at 
this  time  to  justify  a  full  go-ahead  on  pro- 
grams which  in  total  could  ultimately  Involve 
e.xpendltures  of  billions  of  dollars.  In  addi- 
tion, there  was  a  conflict  between  the  Air 
Force,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  on  the  other,  as  to  the 
selection  of  the  aircraft  for  the  improved 
interceptor. 

Thus,  in  consideration  of  national  pri- 
orities, the  committee  reduced  the  AWACS 
authorization  from  $60  to  $15  million.  This 
latter  amount,  together  with  fiscal  year  1969 
funds,  will  permit  the  pursuit  of  the  prom- 
ising new  radar  concept  and  keep  this  tech- 
nology alive.  The  committee  has  also  reduced 
the  improved  interceptor  request  to  $2.5  mil- 
lion to  provide  funds  for  necessary  cost  and 
design  studies  and  analyses  so  that  firm  and 
specific  recommendations  can  be  made  next 
year 

Our  study  of  the  bomber  defense  Issue 
revealed  a  wide  and  sharp  difference  between 
the  national  intelligence  estimate  and  the 
Air  Force  with  respect  to  the  gravity  of  the 
Soviet  manner  bomber  threat.  The  question 
also  arose  as  to  whether  it  is  not  possible 
to  effect  some  economies  bv  phasing  down 
some  portions  of  existing  bomber  defenses  if 


the  present  and  future  threat  is  as  limited 
ae  portrayed  by  the  NIE. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  therefore.  Is 
directed  to  study,  review,  and  analyze  this 
matter  in  detail  and  submit,  in  connection 
with  the  fiscal  year  1971  budget,  findings 
and  recommendations  as  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  threat,  the  current  and  future 
bomber  defense  requirements,  the  possibility 
of  phasing  down  portions  of  existing  facll- 
lUes,  and  other  matters  pertinent  thereto 
and  connected  therewith.  (S.  Rep  No  91- 
280.  p.  8)  . 

With  regard  to  SAM-D,  which  is  being 
developed  for  use  in  both  the  continental 
United  States  and  with  the  field  Army, 
the  committee  said; 

The  Committee  recognizes  the  need  even- 
tually for  a  follow-on  air  defense  system  for 
the  field  Army  but  is  not  convinced  that  the 
SAM-D  system  Is  the  answer  to  this  require- 
ment or  that  the  development  program  is 
urgent  at  this  time.  (S.  Rep.  No.  91-290 
p.  50) 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
in  the  military  procurement  authoriza- 
tion bill  reported  on  September  26  (H.R. 
14000 1 .  specifically  restores  the  full  $18.5 
million  for  the  CONUS  air  defense  inter- 
ceptor program,  the  full  $75  million  for 
SAM-D.  and  funds  AWACS  at  a  level 
of  $40  million.  $25  million  over  the  Sen- 
ate figure. 

When  H.R.  14000  comes  to  the  fioor 
this  week.  I  shall  offer  an  amendment 
to  reduce  the  funding  for  these  three 
programs  to  the  level  authorized  by  the 
Senate. 

I  shall  today  outline  my  reasons  for 
offering  such  an  amendment,  iii  the  hope 
that  members  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  become  familiar  with  the  issues  in- 
volved prior  to  the  limited  debate  that 
will  be  available  to  us  when  the  bill  comes 
to  the  floor.  Before  I  begin,  however.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
many  Air  Force  and  Army  officers  who 
gave  freely  of  their  time  and  expertise 
in  helping  me  and  my  staff  gain  an  un- 
derstanding of  this  area  of  the  defense 
budget.  We  were  impressed  by  their  pa- 
tience, candor,  and  dedication. 

In  order  to  come  to  a  reasoned  judg- 
ment about  the  kind  of  bomber  defense 
we  should  have,  we  need  to  ask  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

First.  What  is  the  threat? 

Second.  What  are  the  possible  re- 
sponses to  it? 

How  effective  is  each  response  against 
the  postulated  threat? 

How  much  does  each  response  cost? 

THE   SOVIET  BOMBER   THREAT 

Members  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  have  become  increasingly 
skeptical  of  Air  Force  contentions  that 
Soviet  manned  bombers  present  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  continental  United 
States.  In  hearings  held  last  year  by  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Status  of  U.S.  Strategic  Power, 
Senator  Stuart  Symington  said: 

I  urn  increasingly  suspicious  about  anv  real 
necessity  of  defending  against  a  bomber  of- 
fense danger.  The  Air  Force  could  be  building 
up  6.  situation  which  could  be  artificial  from 
the  standpoint  of  any  real  danger  from 
bombers.  The  last  bomber  the  Soviets  built 
IS  considerably  less  effective  In  operation 
and  performance  characteristics,  than  one  we 
quit  making  years  ago,  the  B-58. 
The  Blinder  is  not  nearly  as  good  an  air- 
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plane  as  the  B-58.  But  It  Is  the  newest  th^ 
Soviets  ever  built. 

The  B-52  Is  all  that  we  have  left  and  all 
we  felt  we  should  have  left,  in  our  otiensive 
force.  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce 
for  the  gander.  What  the  Soviets  have  left  is 
even  more  obsolete,  from  the  standpoint  of 
bomber  posture,  than  what  the  United  States 
plajis  to  have  left.  I  believe  the  Soviet 
bomber  threat,  for  whatever  reason,  hiis  been 
grossly  e.\aggerated.    (May   10,   1968,  p    375, 

In  the  same  hearings,  subcommittee 
Chairman  John  Stennis  said: 

I  have  never  looked  upon  those  bombers 
as  a  serious  threat  to  the  United  St^ites  un 
less  we  Just  let  our  guard  down  completed' 
They   are  the   same  old   bombers,  the  Bear 
and  the  Bison.   (April  26,  1968,  p.  I5i) 

In  hearings  held  this  year  on  the  mili- 
tary procurement  authorization  bill  Sen- 
ator Stennis  said : 

I  did  get  back  In  touch  with  the  bomber 
threat  the  other  day.  Franklv,  It  looks  to 
me  hke  it  is  getting  thinner  and  thinner 
every  year.   (March  26,   1969,  p.  429) 

In  terms  of  numbers  of  aircraft,  tlie 
Soviets  have  about  200  heavy,  long-range 
bombers — the  Bear  and  the  Bison.  How- 
ever, about  50  of  these  are  used  a.s  tank- 
ers, so  that  only  some  150  are  available 
for  a  strike  role.  By  way  of  contrast,  the 
United  States  has  450  B-52's  in  ser\'ice 
with  another  200  in  storage,  plus  78  su- 
personic B-58's.  The  national  intelli- 
gence estimate  is  that  the  Soviet  hea\T 
bomber  inventory  will  gradually  decline 
over  the  next  10  years. 

The  Soviets  also  have  about  750 
Badger  and  Blinder  twin-jet  medium 
bombers,  about  two-thirds  fewer  than 
they  had  in  1963.  There  is  a  controversy 
between  the  Air  Force  and  the  re.st  of 
the  intelligence  community  over  the  role 
of  these  medium  bombers  in  an  attack 
against  the  continental  United  States. 
The  National  Intelligence  Estimate— 
NIE — is  that  these  medium  bombers  do 
not  constitute  a  threat  to  the  continental 
United  States  except  for  portions  of 
Alaska.  The  Air  Force  dissents.  ai?uing 
that  these  bombers  can  be  used  aeainst 
the  United  States  in  one-way  Kamikaze- 
type  attacks. 

In  terms  of  performance.  Defense  Sec- 
retary Clark  Clifford  testified  in  January 
of  this  year  that : 

Their  Bison  and  Bear  long  range  bombers 
are  distinctly  inferior  to  our  B-52s  and  we 
have  long  since  eliminated  from  our  forces 
the  B-^7s  which  were  clearly  superior  to 
their  Badger  medium  bombers.  (1969  Posture 
Statement,  p.  46  1 

For  the  future,  the  critical  questions 
about  the  Soviet  bomber  threat  are 
whether  the  Soviets  will  deploy  a  new, 
long-range  supersonic  bomber,  and  or  a 
new  and  longer  range  standoff  air-to- 
surface  missile.  If  these  new  thi-eats 
do  develop,  the  case  for  an  improved 
U.S.  air  defense  system  would  be  consid- 
erably strengthened. 

However,  according  to  the  NIE,  there 
is  no  intelligence  evidence  of  Soviet  de- 
velopment of  a  new  long-range  standoff 
missile.  The  Soviets  presently  have  a 
rather  primitive  standoff  missile,  the 
Kangaroo,  on  about  half  the  Bears. 

As  for  a  new  Soviet  heavy  bomber.  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering Dr.  John  Foster  testified  before 
the   House   Armed   Services  Committee 
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on  April  30,  1969,  that  "there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  follow-on  heavy  bomber 
development"  by  the  Soviets  and  the  So- 
viet SST  "is  very  unlikely  to  be  converted 
to  a  supersonic  bomber." 

POSSIBLE     RESPONSES     TO     THE     THREAT 

First.  Continue  with  the  current  conti- 
nental air  defense  system.  The  current 
system  has  the  following  components: 

The  radar  and  tracking  stations  of 
the  distant  early  warning — DEW — line 
around  the  Arctic  Circle. 

The  semiautomatic  ground  environ- 
ment— SAGE — command  and  control 
system,  consisting  of  radars  and  com- 
puters at  13  primary  locations  in  the 
United  States.  SAGE  is  being  supple- 
mented by  the  backup  interceptor  con- 
trol—BUIC — system,  a  simpler  version 
of  SAGE,  which  is  designed  to  manage 
the  air  defense  battle  if  the  SAGE  cen- 
ters are  knocked  out  by  Soviet  missiles. 
BUIC  is  presently  being  improved  by  the 
activation  of  15  BUIC  III  sites. 

Nike-Hercules.  Hawk,  and  Bomarc  sur- 
face-to-air missiles.  The  first  two  are 
terminal  defense  missiles.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 100  Nike-Hercules  sites. 
mostly  around  cities,  and  a  few  Hawk 
sites  in  southern  Florida,  installed  at 
the  lime  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  The 
Bomarc  is  a  longer  ranee  aiea  defense 
missile.  Tliere  are  188  Bomarc-B's  de- 
ployed in  six  squadrons,  mostly  in  the 
Northeastern  States. 

There  are  41  interceptor  squadrons, 
consisting  of  771  F-89,  F-101,  F-102,  F- 
104.  and  F-106  aircraft.  All  of  these  air- 
craft are  supersonic  except  for  the  20  to 
30  F-89's.  The  current  plan  calls  for  a 
reduction  in  this  force  to  669  aircraft 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  current  system  has  some  signifi- 
cant vulnerabilities.  As  Pentagon  Re- 
search Director  Dr.  John  Foster  told  the 
House  Armed  Sen'ices  Committee  on 
April  30,  1969: 

Our  current  air  defense  system  permits 
an  intercept  only  a  few  hundred  miles  from 
the  North  American  Defense  perimeter.  More 
important,  we  have  efsentlally  no  capability 
against  low-altitude  attackers.  Finally,  the 
ground  control  structure  is  vulnerable  to 
destruction  by  ballistic  mirsiles  or  subma- 
rine-launched cruise  missiles. 

Nevertheless,  the  system  does  limit  the 
effectiveness  of  Soviet  bombers  by  forc- 
ing them  to  come  in  at  low  altitude — 
which  reduces  their  range — and  to  use 
standoff  missiles — which  decreases  their 
bomb  payload.  The  system  also  serves  to 
protect  the  United  States  from  attacks 
by  so-called  7ith  counti-ies.  such  as  Cuba. 
or  from  harassment  tactics  by  any  un- 
friendly countiT. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  oiu-  present 
bomber  defense  system  has  declined 
gradually  over  the  past  few  years  as 
some  of  its  elements  have  been  phased 
dowTi.  The  present  annual  cost  is  about 
Sl.l  million,  and  the  10-year  systems  cost 
is   approximately    Sll    billion.    To    this 


large  cargo  planes — either  a  Douglas 
DC-8  or  a  Boeing  707— and  would  not  be 
vulnerable  to  missile  attack,  as  the  cur- 
rent ground  control  system  is.  The  air- 
borne radars  would  also  be  able  to  detect 
and  track  bombers  coming  in  at  low  alti- 
tude, which  our  current  radars  cannot 
do. 

The  F-106X  is  an  improved  version  of 
the  F-106  aircraft  currently  in  the  inter- 
ceptor force.  It  would  have  a  new  "look- 
down"  fire  control  system,  enabUng  it  to 
locate  and  fire  at  bombers  fiying  beneath 
the  interceptor.  It  would  also  have  a  new 
missile  system.  Tliese  improvements 
would  significantly  improve  the  inter- 
ceptor's capability  against  low-altitude 
bombers. 

The  estimated  10-year  systems  cost 
of  the  AWACS  F-106X  force  is  $12.1  bil- 
lion, $1  billion  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
cun-ent  system. 

Third.  Add  a  small  number  of  F-12's 
to  the  AWACS  F-106X  force.  The  F-12 
is  a  high-performance  mach  3  inter- 
ceptor. Tlie  Air  Force  has  propo.sed  that  a 
small  number  of  these  planes  be  added 
to  the  interceptor  force.  They  have  ac- 
knowledged, however,  that  adding  F-12's 
to  the  force  would  only  be  cost  effective 
against  a  qualitatively  improved  Soviet 
threat  consisting  of  supersonic  bombers 
or  long-range  air-to-stu-face  missiles.  As 
we  have  seen,  there  is  no  intelligence  evi- 
dence that  the  Soviets  are  monng  in  this 
direction.  The  cost  of  the  F-12  is  very 
high— some  estimates  go  as  high  as  $40 
million  per  plane.  Tire  Air  Force  esti- 
mates that  adding  a  small  P-12  force  to 
an  AWACS  F-106X  force  would  add  $1 
billion  to  the  10-year  systems  cost,  bring- 
ing it  up  to  S13.1  billion. 

Fourth.  Other  improved  interceptor 
possibilities.  Tliere  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  controversy  over  which  interceptor 
should  go  with  AWACS,  with  the  Air 
Force  and  .some  Members  of  Congress 
pushing  for  the  F-12.  while  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  favored  the 
F-106X.  As  a  result,  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  ordered  further 
study  of  the  interceptor  question,  with  a 
fii-m  recommendation  to  be  made  by  DOD 
next  year.  The  Air  Force  is  looking  at 
the  F-4.  the  F-111.  the  F-14.  the  F-15, 
and  an  entirely  new  plane,  the  F-X.  as 
interceptor  candidates.  All  of  these  would 
be  more  expensive  than  an  F-106X  force, 
if  only  because  there  would  be  procure- 
ment costs  for  new  airframes,  while  the 
F-106X  is  a  modification  of  an  aircraft 
currently  in  the  force. 

Fifth.  Replace  Nike-Hercules  and 
Hawk  surface-to-air  mi.ssiles  with  the 
SAM-D.  The  SAM-D  is  designed  for  use 
both  as  part  of  the  continental  U.S.  air 
defense  system,  and  as  an  air  defense 
system  for  the  field  Army.  It  would  be  a 
substantial  improvement  over  current 
surface-to-air  missiles.  It  would  permit 
the  engagement  of  short-range  ballistic 


should  be  added  about  S200  million  per  missiles  as  well  as  high  performance  air- 
fa  ,  Nike-Hercules  and  Hawk  sur-  craft,  and  would  make  possible  the 
lace-to-air  missiles.  simultaneous  intercept  of  a  number  of 
AWA^°'          Develop     and      deploy     an  targets. 

AivK         r~^°^-^    ^°'"^^-    ""^^    proposed  However,  it  is  exceedingly  expensive 

AWA-^c^  Warning  and  Control  System—  The  total  estimated  R.  &  D.'cost  is  S682 

trni  cV  .     ^^^•''?P^°'^"^''^^^^^"^'=°"-  million-   and    total   deplovment  cost  is 

iroi  system  which  would  be  installed  in  estimated  at  another  $2'-,  billion 


Air  Force  Secretary-  Harold  Brown 
testified  last  year  before  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee 
that  SAM-D  should  be  considered  for  de- 
ployment in  the  continental  U.S.  air  de- 
fense system  only  if  Soviet  long-range 
air-to-surface  missiles  or  supersonic 
bombers  became  part  of  the  threat — 
April  30,  1968,  Status  of  U.S.  Strategic 
Power  hearings,  page  192.  As  we  have 
seen,  there  is  no  intelligence  evidence 
that  the  Soviets  are  developing  long- 
range  SAM'S  or  a  new  supersonic  heavy 
bomber. 

JUSTIFICATION      FOR     THE      AMENDMENT 

The  amendment  which  I  shall  offer  to 
H.R.  14000  would  reduce  fimdlng  for 
AWACS  and  the  CONUS  air  defense  m- 
terceptor  program  to  the  level  author- 
i7ed  by  the  Senate,  and  terminate  the 
SAM-D  program.  Accepting  tlie  Senate 
cuts  would  delay  commitment  to  a  full- 
scale  modernization  of  U.S.  air  defenses, 
while  retaining  the  option  to  proceed 
with  such  a  modernization  if  the  Soviet 
bomber  threat  increases.  It  would  leave 
us  with  a  somewhat  limited  air  defense 
.system  which  corresponds  to  the  limited 
character  of  the  threat. 

The  considerations  which  I  think 
justify  this  amendment,  .some  of  which 
are  implicit  in  what  I  have  already  said, 
are  as  follows: 

Fii-st.  The  Soviet  bomber  tlueat  is 
limited  and  is  expected  to  decline.  I  have 
already  discussed  this  at  length.  What 
concerns  me  is  that  if  we  go  f orwajd  with 
a  large-scale  air  defense  modernization 
program  at  this  time,  we  may  end  up 
10  years  from  now  with  a  highly  sophis- 
ticated, multibillion  dollar  system  with 
little  more  to  defend  against  than  per- 
haps 100  20-year-old  Soviet  bombers. 

Second.  The  limited  strategic  role  of 
bombers  in  an  age  of  mi.ssiles  does  not 
justify  an  elaborate  and  expensive  air 
defense  system.  In  a  strategic  nuclear 
war  there  are  two  main  targets — the 
enemy's  offensive  and  defensive  forces, 
and  his  cities. 

Because  of  the  timing  problem,  the 
role  of  bombers  as  a  coimterforce  weap- 
on is  extremely  limited.  It  would  take  So- 
viet bombers  some  8  hours  to  reach  U.S. 
missile  sites,  and  by  that  time  most  of 
the  targets  would  be  empty  silos.  It  is 
true  that  some  missiles  might  be  with- 
held from  an  initial  U.S.  retaliatory  salvo, 
but  the  Soviet  bombers  would  not  be  a 
.serious  threat  to  them  since  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  the  Soviets  to  distin- 
guish expediently  between  emptj-  and 
loaded  silos. 

Soviet  bombers  might  also  strike  at 
U.S.  bomber  bases  and  Polans  .submarine 
pens  to  prevent  them  from  being  used  to 
prepare  a  second  round  of  nuclear 
strikes.  After  an  all-out  nuclear  ex- 
change, howe^•er.  this  'second  round" 
capability  has  only  marginal  strategic 
importance. 

Bombers  have  a  .somewhat  greater  role 
as  a  coimtei-population  weapon.  In  a  first 
•strike,  for  example,  the  Soviets  might 
concentrate  their  missiles  on  U.S.  mis- 
.sile  silos  and  airfields,  leaving  to  bomb- 
ers the  task  of  striking  cities.  The  Air 
Force  has  estimated  that  if  we  had  no 
air  defense  at  all,  bombers  would  kill  73 
million  people,  or  33  percent  of  tlie  U.S. 
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population.  Fatalities  would  of  course 
not  be  that  high  with  our  current  air  de- 
fense system. 

The  important  point,  however,  is  that 
if  the  Soviets  wanted  to  kill  73  million 
Americans,  or  100  million,  or  120  million, 
they  could  surely  do  so  simply  by  adding 
a  few  more  missiles  to  their  missile  force 
and  targeting  them  at  U.S.  cities.  I  do 
not  think  depriving  the  Soviets  of  the 
option  of  killing  these  people  with  bomb- 
ers is  a  matter  of  overriding  impor- 
tance— nuclear  war  is  not  rendered  less 
horrible  when  people  are  killed  with  mis- 
siles rather  than  bombers. 

Defense  Secretary  Clark  Clifford  made 
much  the  same  point  earlier  this  year 
in  the  1969  posture  statement  when  he 
said: 

No  air  defense  system  can  provide  a  sig- 
nificant 'Damage  Limiting"  capability 
against  the  Soviet  Union  unless  accompanied 
by  a  strong,  effective  ABM  defense,    (p.   58) 

Unless  we  can  protect  our  cities  against 
ICBM's.  in  other  words,  there  is  little 
to  be  gained  by  expending  large  resources 

-  to  arotect  them  against  bombers. 

-  Third.  The  long-run  savings  projected 
for  an  AWACS-improved  interceptor 
force  are  conjectural.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  the  10-year  systems  costs  for  an 
improved  air  defense  system  would  ex- 
ceed the  10-year  systems  cost  of  the  cur- 
rent cystem  to  $1  to  $2  billion.  The  Air 
Force  claims,  however,  that  the  annual 
operations  and  maintenance  cost  of  the 
new  system  would  be  about  3200  to  $300 
million  less  than  the  current  system,  sj 
that  over  a  period  of  longer  than  10  years 
the  improved  system  would  be  cheaper. 

Putting  aside  for  the  moment  Lord 
Keynes'  dictum  about  the  long  run,  I 
think  we  are  entitled  to  be  skeptical 
about  cost  savings  projected  that  far  into 
the  future.  In  testimony  earlier  this  year 
before  the  Economy  in  Government  Sub- 
committee of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, former  Budget  Director  Charles 
Schultz  pointed  out  that — 

Past  experience  Indicates  that  final  costs 
of  complex  military  hardware  systems  almost 
always  exceed  original  estimates. 

Mr.  Schultz  cited  a  number  of  exam- 
ples, but  anyone  who  reads  the  papers 
can  certainly  supply  his  own. 

Fourth.  The  SAM-D  missile  has  only  a 
vei-y  contingent  role  in  U.S.  air  defense 
plans,  and  would  be  justified  as  a  defense 
for  the  field  Army  only  in  the  event  of  an 
extended,  full-scale  conventional  war  in 
Europe. 

The  SAM-D  would  be  considered  as  a 
replacement  for  Nike-Hercules  in  the 
continental  air  defense  system  only  if 
the  Soviets  developed  a  long-range  air- 
to-surface  missile  or  a  new  supersonic 
bomber.  Even  then  it  probably  would  not 
be  deployed  unless  at  the  same  time  we 
deployed  a  thick,  city-defense  ABM  sys- 
tem. Thus  it  is  difficult  to  justify  a  go- 
ahead  for  the  program  on  the  basis  of 
its  possible  role  in  the  U.S.  air  defense 
system. 
However,  the  Army  contends  that  its 
primary  role  is  for  defense  of  Army 
troops  in  the  field.  It  is  needed,  they  say, 
to  counter  the  Warsaw  Pact  threat  to 
Europe  in  the  late  1970's  and  early  1980's. 


The  threat,  the  Army  estimates,  will  be 
composed  of  many  highly  sophisticated 
fighter-bombers,  along  with  tactical  bal- 
listic missiles,  neither  of  which  the  cur- 
rent Hawk  and  Nike-Hercules  missiles 
can  counter  effectively. 

An  extended,  large-scale  conventional 
war  in  Europe  between  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  nations  can  fairly  be  char- 
acterized as  a  remote  contingency.  Even 
if  such  a  war  were  to  begin,  there  is  a 
very  high  probability  that  it  would  es- 
calate rapidly  into  an  all-out  nuclear 
war.  In  that  event,  I  do  not  think  the 
field  Army  would  be  too  concerned  about 
their  ability  to  shoot  down  Soviet  fighter- 
bombers. 

It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  we 
already  have  an  extensive  network  of 
Nike-Hercules  and  Hawk  surface-to-air 
missiles  in  Europe,  along  with  a  large  in- 
terceptor aircraft  force,  all  of  which 
would  continue  to  be  available  to  counter 
attacking  aircraft  even  if  the  SAM-D  is 
not  deployed. 

EFFEOTS    OF    THE    AMENDMENT 

First.  AW  ACS.  The  S15  million  which 
my  amendment  would  leave  in  the 
AWACS  authorization  would  enable  the 
Air  Force  to  complete  the  contract  defi- 
nition currently  in  process  and  to  con- 
tinue the  radar  technology  begun  in  prior 
years.  It  would  not,  however,  provide 
funds  which  the  Air  Force  planned  to  use 
to  initiate  hardware  development  aimed 
at  putting  a  radar  prototype  in  a  high 
performance  jet.  Operating  the  program 
at  this  reduced  level  would  slip  the  ini- 
tial capability  of  AWACS  by  about  1 
year. 

Senator  Stennis,  in  explaining  his 
committee's  action  to  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 18.  said: 

We  believe  that  this  latter  amount  (the 
$15  million),  together  with  FY  1969  funds, 
win  permit  the  pursuit  of  the  new  radar 
concept  and  keep  the  technology  alive. 

Second.  CONUS  air  defense  intercep- 
tor. The  reduction  from  $18.5  million  to 
$2.5  million  would  limit  the  CONUS  air 
defense  interceptor  program  to  the  study 
level.  The  $2.5  million  would  be  used  to 
complete  studies  aimed  at  identifying  the 
specific  air  frame  to  be  used  for  the 
mission,  as  well  as  for  some  limited  long 
lead  efforts  in  the  development  of  the 
fire  control  and  air-to-air  missile  sys- 
tems. If  the  full  $18.5  million  were  au- 
thorized, the  Air  Force  would  do  addi- 
tional work  on  the  fire  control  and  mis- 
sile .system,  on  the  theory  that  this  work 
would  have  to  be  done  no  matter  what 
interceptor  is  selected. 

Third.  SAM-D.  My  amendment  would 
cut  the  full  $75  million  requested  for 
SAM-D,  terminating  the  program. 
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virbnmental     Health     Service    of    Uip 
Department  of  Health,  Education    and 
Welfare  respecting  improper  labeling  of 
foods  containing  a  high  cholesterol  con 
tent.  Many  authorities  take  the  position 
that  there  is  a  direct  relationship  be 
tween  high  cholesterol  levels  and  heart 
diseases  and  many  heart  specialist.';  have 
placed  their  patients  upon  strict  anti 
cholesterol     diets.     Under     such     diets 
patients  may  use  foods  that  are  made 
with   vegetable   oil   because   presumably 
vegetable  oils  do  not  contain  saturated 
fats.  The  fact  is,  however,   that  manv 
foods  are  labeled  as  containing  vecetable 
oil  products  when  in  fact  coconut  oil  is 
used,  an  oil  which  is  as  bad  as  the  usual 
saturated   fat   as   far   as   cholesterol  is 
concerned. 

I  am  attaching  copies  of  the  coire- 
spondence  I  have  had  in  this  matter  Mi- 
Speaker.  I  carmot  understand  why  a 
description  simply  of  coconut  oil  lather 
than  vegetable  oil  is  not  required  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  I  cannot 
understand  why  it  continues  to  dally 
without  taking  appropriate  action  You 
will  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  attached  to 
Mr.  Pumpian's  letter  of  July  3.  is  a 
"Termination  of  Proposed  Rulemaking" 
which  was  predicated  upon  a  study  to 
be  completed  by  the  American  Medical 
Association's  Council  on  Foods  and 
Nutrition  by  February  18.  1967.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  study  was  ever  com- 
pleted, but  the  fact  remains  that  it  was 
the  urging  of  that  council  which  stopped 
action  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion at  that  time. 

This  is  a  matter  of  some  urgency  to 
people  who  are  on  anticholesterol  diets 
I  would  hope  that  appropriate  action  is 
taken  promptly  by  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection and  Envirorunental  Health  Serv- 
ice to  correct  the  situation. 

The  copies  of  the  correspondence 
follows  : 

[From  Rodale's  Health  Bulletin, 

June  7.  1969] 

What   They    Don't   Say 
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LABELING   OF  POODS   CONTAINING 
HIGH   CHOLESTEROL   CONTENT 

'  Mr.  YATES  asked  and  wa^  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I  have  engaged  In  correspondence 
with  the  Consumer  Protection  and  En- 


Its  what  those  ads  touting  low-calorie 
cream  subsUtutes  don't  say  that's  significant. 
Many  nondalry  creams  have  higher  percent- 
ages of  possibly  harmful  saturated  fats  than 
the  real  thing,  but  that  Information  is 
strangely  absent  from  their  promotional  ma- 
terials. 

However,  a  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health  Investigator  concerned  about  the  use 
of  those  products  among  patients  who  want 
to  avoid  saturated  fats  -for  health  reasons ' 
has  questioned  their  desirability.  Elaine  R. 
Monsen.  Ph.  D..  found  ersatz  creams  have 
20  percent  more  saturated  fatty  acids  than 
natural  cream.  Saturated  fatty  acids  r.use 
the  cholesterol  level  of  the  blood,  and  manv 
authorities  believe  that  high  cholesterol  levels 
are  directly  related  to  heart  disease. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Monsen.  who  presented  her 
findings  in  the  American  Journal  of  Clinical 
Nutrition,  found  that  the  products  are  "made 
primarily  from  coconut  oil.  Thev  represent 
themselves  as  vegetable  oil  products,  but 
coconut  oil  is  a  saturated  vegetable  oil— not 
typical  of  the  vegetable  oils."  Other  vegetable 
oils,  such  aa  corn,  safflower  and  peanut  oils 
have  polyunsaturated  fats,  which  do  not  raise 
cholesterol  levels,  she  said. 

Another  researcher,  working  independently 
of  Dr.  Monsen,  confirmed  that  the  products 
are  mostly  coconut  oil.  Dr.  Ancel  Keys,  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  said,  "Coconut  oil 


is  the  worst  oil  that  they  could  have  chosen" 
The  only  advantage  it  has  Is  commercial — it 
doesn't  sjxjll  rapidly.  Keys  said  he  would  pre- 
fer the  real  thing  "  to  any  of  the  14  products 
studied  by  Dr.  Monsen,  although  he  objects 
"to  overindulgence  In  butterfat." 

Monsen's  samples,  which  were  picked  up 
in  retail  outlets,  ranged  In  fat  content  from 
about  10  percent  for  Coffee-Rich  to  about  55 
percent  for  D'Zerta  Low  Calorie  Whipped 
Topping.  In  all  the  products  but  Reddl  WIp 
saturated  fatty  acids  were  at  least  94  per- 
cent of  the  total  fat  content — 26  percent  of 
the  product's  bulk.  Milk  contains  Just  over  3 
percent  milk  fat,  half  and  half  creams  have 
about  10  or  12  percent  fat,  and  other  creams 
conUin  from  10  to  38  percent  milk  fat.  Keys 
said  his  research  indicated  coconut  oil  was 
■two  times  as  bad  as  butter  oil  on  the  choles- 
terol level  of  the  blood."  Safflower  oil,  he  said, 
had  one-tenth  of  the  effect  of  cream. 

The  two  researchers  were  concerned  be- 
cause, in  Dr.  Monsen's  words.  "A  wide  Inter- 
est In  these  products  is  seen  among  people 
who  wish  to  restrict  or  control  their  dietary 
fats,  e.g.,  to  decrease  saturated  fat  consump- 
tion." 

The  following  chart  of  the  14  brands  of 
susbtltute  creams  studied  by  Dr.  Monson 
shows  the  percentage  of  the  total  fat  con- 
tent composed  of  saturated   fatty  acids. 

Total 
percentage 
Unsweetened :  saturated 

Dry  Powders:  j^tg 

Coffee-Mate  93  1 

Cremora """     98.6 

N-Rlch 95  7 

Pream    .\...-     98.0 

Liquid:    Coffee-Rich 93.2 

Sdured,  semisolid: 
IMO   98  4 

Zevo gg   7 

Sweetened : 

Drv  powders : 

Dream  Whip gg  2 

Lucky    Whip "'._     94  8 

Semisolid:   Cool   Whip 93  9 

Whipped:  aerosol  can: 

Ditto     gg    3 

Reddl  Wlp II"""II"     74  5 

Rich's  Whip  Topping W....     95  5 

.Artificially  sweetened : 
Dry  pKJWder: 
DZerta     Low     Calorie     Whipped 
Topping    98  6 

Jhne  25.  1969. 
Hon.  Herbert  L.  Ley.  Jr  . 

Commisnioner.   Food   and   Drug  AdminUtra- 
tion.  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Commissioker  :  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  Rodale's  Health  Bulletin  for  June  7. 
1969.    As    one    who    has    a    high    cholesterol 
count.   I   look   for   fat   free   foods   and   sub- 
stitutes, and  I  must  say  that  the  statements 
contained  in  this  health  bulletin  relative  to 
cream  substitutes  are  amazing  and  shocking. 
Can   you    tell    me    why    manufacturers   of 
these  products  and  of  all  products  are  not 
required  to  show  the  amount  of  saturated  fat 
their  product  contains? 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sidney  R.  Yates, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Congress  op  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representattves, 
Washington  D.C.  June  25,  1969. 
Hon  Paul  Rand  Dixon, 
Cliairman.  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  Rodale's  Health  Bulletin  for  June  7. 
1969.  As  one  who  has  a  high  cholesterol 
count,  I  look  for  fat  free  foods  and  substi- 
tutes, and  I  must  say  that  the  statements 


contained  In  this  health  bulletin  relative  to 
cream  substitutes  are  amazing  and  shocking. 
Can  you  tell  me  why  manufacturers  of 
these  products  and  of  all  products  are  not  re- 
quired to  show  the  amount  of  saturated  fat 
their  product  contains? 
Sincerely  yours, 

SroNXY  R.  'Vates, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  DC,  June  27.  1969. 
Hon  Sidney  R.  Yates, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Yates:  I  have  your 
letter  of  June  25,  1969  and  copy  of  Rodale's 
Health  Bulletin  concerning  the  high 
cholesterol  count  In  cream  substitutes. 

I  shall  furnish  you  with  a  report  on  this 
matter  as  promptly  as  possible. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  Rand  Dixon. 

Chairman. 

Department    op    Health.    Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

Washington.  B.C.,  July  3, 1969. 
Hon.  Sidney  R.  Yates, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Yates:  This  is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  June  25.  1969,  concerning  an  article 
which  appeared  In  Rodale's  Health  Bulletin 
of  June  7,  1969  The  article  was  In  regard  to 
the  labeling  of  food  as  to  its  saturated  fat 
content. 

Under  the  present  terms  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  we  have  no 
authority  to  compel  manufacturers  to  In- 
clude quantitative  information  concerning 
saturated  and  unsaturated  fat  content  in  the 
labeling  of  all  foods. 

A  proposal  to  require  a  label  statement  on 
oils.  fats,  and  fatty  foods  Intended  for  regu- 
lating the  Intake  of  fatty  acids  in  dietary 
management  was  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  May  25,  1965.  This  proposal  was 
terminated  on  March  2,  1966.  For  your  refer- 
ence regarding  the  reasons  for  this  termina- 
tion, we  enclose  a  reprint  from  the  Federal 
Register  of  that  date. 

As  stated  In  the  termination  order,  the 
American  Medical  Association's  Council  on 
Foods  and  Nutrition,  with  the  assistance  of 
representatives  of  the  affected  Industries,  of- 
fered to  conduct  a  comprehensive  evaluation 
of  the  composition  of  modified  fat  diets,  in- 
cluding a  review  of  current  methods  for  Iden- 
tifying products  specifically  designed  for  use 
In  such  diets.  We  have  received  the  results  of 
this  study  with  recommendations  about  the 
labeling  of  fatty  foods.  We  have  also  reviewed 
a  policy  statement  Issued  by  the  American 
Heart  Association  concerning  this  matter. 

In  considering  this  subject  since  becoming 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs,  it  has  be- 
come most  apparent  to  Dr.  Ley  that  there  is 
%  wide  divergence  of  views  among  scientists 
as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  followed  In  this 
Important  matter.  He  believes  the  best  way  to 
resolve  this  question  Is  to  call  together  a 
group  of  Internationally  recognized  scientists 
who  can  consider  all  facets  of  the  matter. 
Currently,  we  are  discussing  with  the  Depart- 
ment the  desirability  of  such  a  committee. 

Because  of  your  desire  to  regulate  the  types 
of  fat  you  eat.  you  may  wish  to  obtain  a  copv 
of  Composition  of  Foods.  Agriculture  Hand- 
book No.  8,  published  by  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service.  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  addition  to  information  on 
other  nutritional  aspects  of  a  great  number 
of  food  items,  this  book  contains  tables.  "Se- 
lected Patty  Acids  in  Foods,"  and  "Cholesterol 
Content  of  Foods,"  which  you  may  find 
helpful. 


If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  A.  Pumpun. 
Director,  Office  of  Legislative  and  Gov- 
ernmental Services. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Food  and  Drug  Administration  (21 
CFR  Part  125] 

oils,  fats,  and  fatty  foods  for  regulating 
intake  of  fatty  acms  in  dietary  manage- 
ment termination  of  proposed  rulemak- 
ING 

In  the  making  or  establishing  requirements 
for  label  statements  relating  to  oils.  fats,  and 
fatty  foods  used  as  a  means  of  regulating  the 
Intake  of  fatty  acids  in  dietary  management: 

In  response  to  recommendations  from  a 
number  of  clinicians  and  from  the  American 
Diabetes  Association  that  labeling  of  edible 
fats,  oils,  and  fatty  foods  be  required  to  show 
precise  percentages  of  polyunsaturated, 
monounsaturated ,  and  saturated  fatty  acid 
content,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
had  published  In  the  Federal  Register  of  May 
25.  1965  (30  F.R.  6984),  a  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  designed  to  implement  these 
recommendations. 

The  proponents  of  the  projxised  regulation 
contended  that  such  label  statements  would 
assist  physicians  In  recommending  special 
diets  to  their  patients  and  would  assist  pa- 
tients In  complying  with  their  physicians' 
recommendations.  While  it  was  and  con- 
tinues to  be  the  F>osltlon  of  the  F>ood  and 
Drug  Administration  that  dietary  manipula- 
tion of  blood  cholesterol  levels  has  not  been 
established  as  an  effective  means  of  prevent- 
ing, mitigating,  or  curing  diseases  of  the 
heart  or  arteries,  the  proposed  regulation  was 
published  to  provide  proponents  the  oppor- 
tunity to  suport  a  regulation  designed  to 
implement  their  recommendations 

The  time  for  filing  comments  on  the  pro- 
posal was  extended  to  October  22  1965.  by  a 
notice  published  In  the  Federal  Register  of 
July  27.   1965    (30  F.R.  9323). 

Numerous  comments  from  Individual  phy- 
sicians, nutritionists,  persons  affiliated  with 
academic  institutions,  professional  associa- 
tions. State  and  city  officials,  food  and  drug 
firms,  and  trade  associations  have  been  re- 
ceived and  evaluated  A  broad  spiectrum  of 
opinion  Is  represented  In  the  comments 
ranging  from  pronounced  views  favoring  the 
proposal,  statements  opposing  it,  and  the 
view  that  the  role  of  fats  in  the  diet  has  not 
been  sufficiently  clarified  and  defined  to  per- 
mit a  sound  decision  on  the  available  scien- 
tific evidence. 

While  the  American  Heart  Association  and 
the  American  Diabetes  Association  filed  com- 
ments in  support  of  the  proposal,  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association's  Council  on  Foods 
and  Nutrition  has  commented  in  opposition 
on  the  grounds  that  the  proposed  regulation 
would  not  assist  physicians  In  prescribing 
diets  and  would  not  be  particularly  helpful 
to  patients  In  selecting  food  for  use  In  a  mod- 
Ified-fat  diet.  The  Council  has  Indicated  its 
readiness  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  evalua- 
tion of  the  composition  of  modlfled-fat  diets, 
including  a  review  of  current  methods  for 
Identifying  products  specifically  designed  for 
use  in  such  diets.  The  Council  urged  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  reject  the 
proposal  as  drafted  or  postpone  action  on  the 
proposal  for  a  year  to  permit  completion  of 
the  study  and  submission  of  findings  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Representa- 
tives of  the  affected  industries  have  offered  to 
assist  the  Council  in  this  study  and  have 
urged  that  no  favorable  action  be  t*ken  on 
the  proposal  until  the  Council  has  completed 
its  study 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  en- 
dorses the  objectives  of  this  study  as  it  haa 
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encouraged  all  legitimate  research  In  this 
area.  Due  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
findings  when  submitted. 

On  the  quesUon  of  whether  the  proposed 
labeling  requirements  would  assist  physicians 
In  recommending  special  diets  to  their  pa- 
tients, and  patients  in  complying  with  their 
physicians'  recommendations,  it  Is  apparent 
that  the  record  compiled  does  not  support 
the  profKjnents'  contention. 

Accordingly,  the  Commissioner  of  Pood  and 
Drugs,  having  considered  the  comments  re- 
ceived and  other  relevant  Information,  con- 
cludes that  the  proposed  subject  regulation 
should  not  be  adopted.  The  proposal  may  be 
resubmitted  or  another  may  be  made  at  some 
future  time  when  additional  facts  bearing  on 
the  Issue  of  appropriate  labeling  require- 
ments have  been  developed. 

This  action  Is  taken  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  (sees.  403(J).  701(e),  52  Stat.  1048, 
1055,  as  amended:  21  U.S.C.  343(J) ,  371(e)  i , 
and  under  the  authority  delegated  to  the 
Commissioner  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (21  CFR  2.90) . 
Dated:   February  18,  1966. 

T  James  L.  Goddard, 

Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs. 

July  8.  1969. 
Mr.  Paul  A  Pumpian. 

Director.   Office  of  Legislative  and   Govern- 
mental Services. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pumpian  I  have  your  letter  of 
July  3  replying  to  my  inquiry  of  June  25 
respecting  the  labeling  of  food  as  to  saturated 
fat   content. 

I  cannot  understand  why  U  should  take 
so  long  to  resolve  this  matter. 

I  have  made  inquiries  of  manv  heart  spe- 
cialists and  other  internists  and  all  agree 
that  there  may  be — I  say  rnay  be — a  relation- 
ship between  a  high  cholesterol  rating  and 
the  incidence  of  heart  disease.  Many  such 
physicians  prescribe  diets  for  their  patients 
who  have  high  cholesterol  rating  of  foods 
that  are  free  of  poly-saturated  fats. 

I  dont  know  why  a  person  should  not  be 
able  to  l(X)k  at  a  label  on  a  food  product 
which  contains  f:it  and  be  told  whether  It 
contains  a  type  of  fat  which  might  be  harm- 
ful to  him 

Certainly,  if  it  contains  coconut  oil.  which 
Is  high  in  poly-saturated  fat,  the  label  should 
say  -coconut  oil"  rather  than  "vegetable  oil  - 
There  is  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  type 
of  fat  content  in  coconut  oil  and  other  vege- 
table oils,  and  the  verv  least  vou  ought  to 
require  is  nn  appropriate  designation  for 
coconut  oil  In  order  that  people  seeking  foods 
with  low  cholesterol  oils  are  not  deceived. 

Sending  me  a  copy  of  the  book  Composi- 
tton  of  Food  will  not  help  me  or  help  those 
Who  have  high  cholesterol  ratings  when 
they  go  to  a  store  to  buy  their  food  require- 
ments. Ordinarily,  if  they  see  the  words 
vegetable  oil"  on  a  label,  they  will  have 
the  Impression  that  It  Is  an  oil  low  in  nolv- 
saturated  fats.  ^ 

I    would   appreciate    your   reaction   to   mv 
comments.  ' 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sidney  R.  Yates, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Health  Bulletin  concerning  the  high  choles- 
terol count  in  cream  substitutes. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  assumes 
jurisdiction  over  the  labeling  of  food 
products  and  since  you  have  raised  the 
question  of  why  such  products  are  not  re- 
quired to  show  the  amount  of  saturated  fat 
contained  therein,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
referring  your  communication  to  that 
Agency.  This  action  is  taken  in  accordance 
with  our  liaison  agreement  with  the  Food 
and  Drug  Adminlst»ration. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  in 
the  matter,  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

I  Paul  Rand  Dixon, 

Chairman. 
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says  in  the  final  paragraph.  Would  you  aer« 
with  his  views?  ^"^ 

With  kindest  regards, 
Sincerely  yours, 

ISniNEY  R.  Yates, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Department    of    Health,    Educa- 
tion. AND  Welfare. 
Washington.  DC,  August  28,  1969. 
Hon.  Sidney  R.  Yates. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Yates:  This  replies  to  vour  letter 
of  July  8,  1969,  concerning  the  labeling  of 
foods  with  Information  about  their  saturated 
and  polyunsaturated  fat  content,  and  the 
declaration  of  the  specific  source  of  the  fat 
or  on  on  food  labels.  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mfcslon  has  also  referred  to  us  your  letter  of 
June  25.  1969,  on  this  matter. 

We  are  very  concerned  that  foods  labeled 
for  dietary  use  should  be  fully  and  informa- 
tively labeled  so  that  the  consumer  can 
understand  what  benefit  Is  claimed  and  how 
to  gain  that  benefit.  That  has  been  the  prob- 
lem in  the  case  of  the  unsaturated  fats. 

very  misleading  promotional  campaigns 
have  been  conducted  in  this  area  in  which 
one  firm  pitted  Us  product  against  another 
firm  s  product,  based  on  insignificant  differ- 
ences in  polyunsaturate  concentrations  Tliis 
was  deceptive  and  must  not  be  allowed  to 
occur  again. 

Ill  addition  there  is  a  real  difference  of 
opinion  among  informed  scientists  about 
whether  an  increase  of  polyunsaturated  fat 
in  the  liet  would  result  in  a  lowered  inci- 
dence of  arteriosclerotic  heart  and  circula- 
tory disease.  The  labeling  of  food  for  dietary 
use  with  the  polyunsaturate  content  would 
pretumably  be  Intended  to  convey  informa- 
tion to  the  consumer  in  the  context  of  a  low- 
ered incidence  of  this  type  of  circulatory 
disease.  Before  we  permit  such  labeling  we 
belteve  it  imperative  to  seek  the  advice  of 
mefllaal  and  scientific  experts  to  closelv 
study  this  matter.  We  have  recommended 
to  the  Department  the  establishment  of  a 
Nucritlonal  Advisory  Committee  to  evalu- 
ate the  available  evidence.  Identify  needs 
for  additional  information  or  research,  and 
to  recommend  action  that  should  be  taken 

^JJ     ,^°Z^   "^'^  ^'■"S   Administration   or 
others  in  the  Department. 

let'isTnow''  """  °'  '"''^"  assistance,  please 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  a.  Pumpian 
Director.  Office  of  Legislative  and  Gov- 
ernmental Services. 


Federal  Trade  Commission 
Washington.   DC.  July  30,   1969 
Hon    Sidney  R.  Yates. 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Congressman  Yates:  This  is  In  fur- 

l^fh  Tv,^°k'^  ^  ^'°"'  '^""  °^  J""e  25,  1969 
With  Which  you  enclosed  a  copy  of  Rodales 


September  5.  1969. 
Dr.  Robert  I.  Levy, 
National  Heart  Institute, 
National  Institutes  of  Health 
Bethesda,  Md. 

DEAR  Dr.  levy:  I  am  sending  vou  a  copy 
Of  my  letter  Of  July  8  to  Mr.  Paul  A.  Pumpian. 
Director  of  Office  of  Legislative  and  Govern- 
mental Services  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
minteiration,  respecting  proper  labeling  to 
show  high  cholesterol  ratings.  I  have  just 
received  the  enclosed  letter  from  Mr 
Pumpian  commenting  on  my  letter  and  I 
am  sending  it   to  you   because   of  what  he 


Department    of    Health.    Educa- 
tion. AND  Welfare, 

Bethesda.  Md.,  September  19  is«o 
Hon    Sidney  R.  Yates, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Yates:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  September  5  and  the  enclosed  copies  of 
your  correspondence  with  Paul  A  Pumpian 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Legislative  and  Gov ' 
ernmental  Services  of  the  Pood  and  Drue 
Administration,  regarding  the  prope-  'abel 
ing  of  food  products. 

TTiough  there  is  no  absolute  prospective 
evidence  in  man  at  present  that  lowerine 
the  blood  cholesterol  and  other  Mpids  wnii 
help  prevent  or  retard  the  development  of 
atherosclerosis,  certainly  clrcumstancial  evl 
dence  is  quite  suggestive  of  this.  Further- 
more, the  evidence  is  clear  and  agreed  upon 
by  the  vast  majority  in  the  field  of  athero- 
sclerosis that  the  -average"  American  and 
several  types  of  patients  with  hvperlipopro- 
teinemla  .high  blood  fats)  will  have  their 
plasma  cholesterol  concentrations  lowered 
dramatically  by  diets  low  in  cholesterol  and 
high  in  polyunsaturated  fat. 

I  have  discussed  the  problems  alluded  to 
in  your  letter  with  our  dietitians  and  circu- 
lated your  correspondence.  I  must  say  we 
have  discussed  this  problem  area  .-everal 
times  before  among  ourselves.  In  that  both 
from  what  we  have  heard  from  our  patients 
and  found  by  visiting  supermarkets,  readme 
labels  is  very  difficult  even  for  a  physician  or 
dietitian.  ' 

It  would  be  much  easier  to  instruct  the 
patient  and  much  easier  for  the  patient  to 
comply  with  our  dietary  recommendations 
if  he  or  she  could  tell  what  kind  of  fat  was 
in  any  specific  container. 

At  present.  I  would  think  it  would  be 
very  helpful  if  all  the  food  products  con- 
taining vegetable  or  animal  fats  were  labeled 
with  the  specific  fats  that  they  containpd 
i.e..  coconut  oil.  olive  oil.  corn  oil.  etc  The 
term  vegetable  oil  should  be  eliminated,  be- 
cause it  is  a  misleading  term.  (There  are 
several  vegetable  oils,  including  coconut  oil, 
which  are  high  In  saturated  fats).  For  the 
patient,  physician,  and  dietitian  it  would  be 
most  helpful  if  the  percent  of  each  specific 
fat  in  the  product  was  included  on  the  label 
(The  P  S  ratio,  the  polyunsaturated  :o  <at- 
uratad  fat  ratio,  would  also  be  useiul  ta 
the  dietitian  in  planning  diets ) . 

It  is  certainly  possible  that  a  conipani* 
might  launch  an  advertising  camp.ilgn  based 
on  the  contents  of  Its  foods,  but  I  think  that 
that  possibility  would  have  to  have  ,i  basis 
in  fact  and  does  not  outweigh  the  need  to 
provide  the  physician,  dietitian  and  patient 
with  the  essential  food  Information  to  pre- 
pare and  select  a  proper  prescribed  diet! 

I  notice  in  the  letter  that  there  is  difficulty 
with  some  terms.  Cholesterol,  saturated  fat 
and  polyunsaturated  fat  are  not  synonymous, 
nor  are  the  terms  vegetable  or  animal  fat 
synonymous  with  the  degree  of  saturation. 

1.  Animal  fat  is  fat  of  animal  origin,  and  is 
usually,  but  not  always,  saturated,  and  often 
contains  a  good  deal  of  cholesterol. 

2.  Vegetable  fat  is  often,  but  not  always, 
polyunsaturated  fat,  and  usually  contains 
less  cholesterol  than  animal  fat. 

1.  Saturated  fat  implies  that  there  are  no 
chemically  active  double  bonds  in  the  fat. 

4.  Polyunsaturated  fat  Implies  that  there 
is  more  than  one  double  bond  in  the  fat, 
(When  vegetable  fats  are  hydrogenated, 
they  will  still  be  vegetable  fats,  I.e.,  of  vegeta- 


ble origin,  but  they  are  no  longer  polyun- 
saturated— the  double  bonds  having  been 
removed ) . 

5.  Cholesterol  is  a  specific  type  of  fat  which 
is  usually  found  in  highest  amounts  in  ani- 
mal fats. 

I  hope  that  my  comments  are  of  some  help 
10  you. 
With  warmest  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Robert  I.  Levy. 
Head,  Section  on  Lipoproteins,  Molecu- 
lar   Disease    Branch,    National    Heart 
Institute. 


September  26,  1969. 
Mr    Paul  A.  Pumpian, 

Director,   Office  of   Legislative   and   Govem- 
mental    Services,    Consumer    Protection 
and  Environmental  Health  Service.  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,    Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Pumpian  :   Reference  is  made  to 
our    earlier    correspondence     respecting     the 
labeling  of  foods  with  information  about  the 
saturated  and  polyunsaturated  fat  content, 
you  state  in  your  lett-er  of  Augtist  28  that 
you  would   seek   the  advice  of  medical   and 
scientific   experts  to  study   this   matter  and 
rec-ommend  the  establishment  of  a  commit- 
tee  to   evaluate   evidence.   Upwn   receipt   of 
your  letter,  I  wrote  to  the  National  Heart 
Institute  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  received 
from  Dr.  Robert  I.  Levy  -which  indicates  the 
manner  in  which  proper  labeling  should  be 
made.  Certainly,  there  Is  no  more  expert  cen- 
ter for  Information  on  the  subject  than  the 
National  Heart  Institute. 

I  would  hope  that  with  this  Information 
you  u-111  be  in  a  position  to  take  steps  neces- 
sary to  protect  members  of  the  public  on 
anti-cholesterol  diets. 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you  as  to 
any  action  you  decide  to  take. 
Sincerely, 

Sidney  R.  Yates, 
Member  of  Congress. 


MEDICAL  RESEARCH  NEWEST 
BUDGET  VICTIM 

'Mr.  ASHLEY  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  1 

Mr,  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  current  press  reports,  five  major  Fed- 
eral programs  to  attack  chronic  and 
crippling  diseases  ai-e  to  be  "phased  out" 
in  coming  months  by  the  latest  Nixon 
administration  plans. 

The  cuts,  if  applied,  will  practically 
\^1pe  out  the  chionic  disease  control 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  by  so  doing 
will  "save"  $9.7  million  a  year  beginning 
in  1971.  and  something  less  this  year — 
perhaps  $3  million — as  the  new  cuts  are 
applied. 

The  five  programs  to  be  eliminated  are 
those  in  heart  disease  and  stroke  can- 
cer: arthritis  and  diabetes:  neurological 
and  sensory  diseases — like  Pai-kinson's 
disease  and  multiple  sclerosis:  and  res- 
piratory diseases — like  pulmonar^•  em- 
physema. 

The  only  chronic  disease  control  pro- 
grams to  be  kept  alive,  by  the  present 
plan,  are  those  in  smoking  and  health, 
kidney  disease,  and  nutrition. 

These  planned  cutbacks,  reported  in 
the  Washington  Post  last  week  by  Victor 
Cohn  and  subsequently  confirmed  by  my 
office,  come  on  top  of  news  that  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  is  cutting 
funds  for  new  medical  research  grants 


by  some  10  percent,  and  grant  renewals 
this  fall  by  5  percent.  All  come  in  re- 
sponse to  President  Nixon's  order  to  cut 
a  total  of  $3.5  billion  from  his  budget. 

It  is  worth  noting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
these  reductions  were  announced  on  the 
same  day  that  President  Nixon  stated 
flatly  that  nearly  $100  million  would  be 
spent  this  year  for  the  SST,  the  un- 
proven  supersonic  transport  that  will 
cost  the  American  taxpayer  at  least  $1.2 
billion  by  1972  when  the  first  prototypes 
are  scheduled  for  testing. 

To  compound  the  irony,  the  press  re- 
ported last  Wednesday  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  reversed  field  and  now  supports 
continuation  of  the  27 '2 -percent  oil-de- 
pletion allowance — instead  of  20  percent 
which  would  have  returned  some  $300 
million  to  the  Treasury. 

Unfortunat-ely.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  re- 
ports are  not  the  only  evidence  that  the 
new  administration  has  a  firm  grip  on 
false  values. 

Drastic  curtailment  of  NDP  financing 
of  urban  renewal  and  low-cost  housing; 
underfunding  of  pollution  abatement — 
v.-ater.  air.  and  land — education  and  pov- 
erty programs;  failure  to  follow  up  with 
specifics  on  welfare  and  revenue-sharing 
proposals:  insistence  on  continuing  in- 
flexible, outdated  trade  policies;  token 
adjustment  in  social  security  benefits — 
all  are  part  of  the  posture  of  a  new 
Administration  which  at  the  same  time 
has  given  full  backing  and  financial  sup- 
port to  ABM,  MIRV,  NASA,  the  C-5A 
transport,  new  aircraft  carriers  and  high 
Vietnam  expenditures. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  hardly 
strange  that  the  honeymoon  between  the 
White  House  and  Capitol  Hill  is  now 
over.  The  wonder  is  that  it  has  lasted  this 
long.  If  national  priorities  are  to  be  es- 
tablished which  reflect  the  real  needs  of 
our  changing  society,  then  clearly  the 
Congress  must  assume  a  dominant  role. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  can  dis- 
regard or  downgrade  the  importance  of 
fiscal  responsibility  and  specifically  the 
need  to  curb  Federal  expenditures  until 
inflationary  pressures  are  checked  and 
price  stability  achieved.  What  it  does 
mean  is  that  we  must  be  responsive  to 
the  most  pressing  requirements  of  the 
country  and  defer  investment  in  those 
sectors  of  the  economy  where  activity 
can  be  postponed  or  eliminated. 

The  cuts  in  the  chronic  and  crippling 
disease  programs  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, like  the  cuts  in  new  and 
continuing  medical  research,  reflect  a 
false  sense  of  social  and  economic  values 
and  are  certain  to  hurt  both  hospitals 
and  medical  schools. 

Among  the  projects  to  be  eliminated 
are  a  new  arthritis  treatment  center  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor: 
a  cancer  and  heart  disease  program  at 
Boston  City  Hospital:  a  heart  disease 
and  stroke  program  in  San  Francisco: 
and  lung  disease  centers  at  the  National 
Medical  Center  in  Denver  and  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital.  Minneapolis. 

These  and  other  programs  scheduled 
by  the  Administration  for  the  budgetary 
ax  are  the  key  to  better  health  for  the 
generations  to  come.  Our  investment  in 
these  programs  today  will  be  repaid  un- 
told times  in  the  years  ahead  and  will 
contribute  to  the  more  perfect  society 
for  which  all  people  aspire.  Mr.  Speaker, 


Congress  must  speak  out  clearly  on  this 

issue. 


ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  F-111 

'Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  misinforma- 
tion over  the  years  with  respect  to  the 
F-111.  Fortunately,  the  tide  is  now  turn- 
ing and  the  true  story  is  being  told. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  September  issue  of  Air  Force  Space 
Digest  which  tells  of  a  number  of  high 
achievements  of  F-Ul  as  reported  by 
Brig.  Gen  John  Chandler.  F-Ill  pro- 
gram director  of  USAF's  Aeronautical 
Systems  Division.  Wright-Patterson 
AFB,  Ohio. 

Bright  Points  for  F-111 

Highlights  of  operational  and  support  ca- 
F>abilitles  of  another  aircraft,  the  Air  Force 
F-lll,  were  outlined  at  the  AIAA  Design  and 
Operations  Meeting  by  Brig.  Gen  John 
Chandler,  F-111  Program  Director  of  USAF's 
Aeronautical  Systems  Division,  Wright-Pat- 
terson AFB,  Ohio. 

The  F-lllA  in  squadron  quantities  is  being 
flown  by  the  Tactical  Air  Command  at  Nellis 
AFB,  Nev.  The  A  model  will  soon  be  followed 
by  the  F-lllE  and  D.  Later  this  year  the 
Australians  will  be  flying  the  F-lllC  and  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  will  be  flying  the 
FB-111,  the  bomber  version. 

General  Chandler  underscored  in  retro- 
spect that,  prior  to  actual  delivery  of  the 
first  F-lllA  to  TAC,  a  plan  was  established 
for  a  small  force  deployment  to  Southeast 
Asia.  Along  with  this  decision,  careful  pro- 
visions were  made  to  assess  the  readiness  of 
the  force  to  deploy.  The  activities  were  code- 
named  Harvest  Reaper  for  the  training  and 
preparation  phase,  and  Combat  Lancer  for 
the  combat  phase. 

After  being  a  political  football  during  def- 
inition, design,  and  engineering  development 
phases,  the  F-111  was  to  be  snatched  from  a 
sheltered  development  environment  and 
placed  Into  combat.  General  Chandler  ob- 
serves. The  spirit  of  cooperation  that  pre- 
vailed In  the  Task  Force — Headquarters 
USAP,  AFSC.  AFLC,  and  TAC— was  a  far 
cry  from  reacting  to  external  pressures  and 
attempting  to  develop  and  procure  an  all- 
purpose  biservice  weapon  system,  he  declares. 

This  clearly  defined  objective  produced  ex- 
pedited refinement  of  all  the  F-Hl  sub- 
systems. Many  changes  were  made,  both 
hardware  and  software,  at  an  unprecedented 
rate,  in  response  to  the  problems  that  arose. 
T  believe  the  best  description  of  this  effort 
is  to  say  that  it  effectively  compressed  the 
operational  development  cycle.  In  my  view 
the  time  compression  was  equivalent  at  least 
one  year.  We  closed  the  loop  and  fed  this 
technology  back  into  our  ou-golng  acquisi- 
tion program  and  are  now  producing  vastly 
improved  aircraft." 

Crews  were  trained  to  perform  blind,  low- 
level  delivery  of  conventional  munitions  Air- 
craft utilization  rates  far  surpassed  the  pro- 
grammed rate  with  maintenance  man-hours 
per  flight-hour  below  the  specification  value 
of  thirty-five,  and  lower  than  that  of  our  less 
complex  fighters  of  today.  General  Chandler 
says. 

In  more  than  fifty  comt>at  missions,  bomb- 
damage  assessment  shows  that  F-lIl  aircraft 
hit  radar-slgnlflcant  targets  with  precision, 
and  even  achieved  acceptable  results  on  tar- 
gets yielding  less  than  optimum  radar  re- 
turnfi,  he  says.  And  although  political  exigen- 
cies denied  targeting  F-llls  In  the  most 
heavily    defended    areas,    all    missions    were 
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flown  In  North  Vietnam  and  no  known  batUe 
damage  waa  Incurred. 

The  operation  demonstrated  that  the  sys- 
tem waa  operationally  ready  and  possessed 
significantly  advanced  operational  effective- 
noes,  General  Chandler  emphaslzee.  As  a 
result  we  are  now  procuring  a  system  with 
demonstrated  combat  capability.  By  far  the 
most  comforting  aspect  to  me  was  that  we 
had  met  the  challenge  of  total  system  de- 
livery. Specifically,  the  support  system  was 
delivered  with  the  airplane,"  General 
Chandler  points  out. 

More  than  100  aircraft  have  been  delivered 
to  TAC  since  mld-1967.  These  airplanes  have 
accumulated  more  than  30.000  hours  "Al- 
though our  safety  record  has  been  questioned 
by  8ome.  the  record  Is  good."  General  Chand- 
ler underscores.  Since  the  P-llls  first  flight 
In  December  1964,  there  have  been  thirteen 
accidents  due  to  various  causes  ranging  from 
pilot  error  to  materiel  deficiency.  When  com- 
pared with  other  Century-series  flght«rs.  the 
P-111  accident  rate  per  hours  fiown  compares 
favorably  with  the  best  record.  "Even  though 
our  comparative  record  is  good."  General 
Chandler  notes.  "I  hasten  to  add  that  we  do 
not  condone  accidents  and  we  are  not  com- 
placent In  this  area." 
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.   ■-  SOME    PERFORMANCE   DATA 

Perry  range  Is  more  than  adequate  for 
rapid  global  deployment  with  greatly  re- 
duced In-filght  refueling  or  refueling  stops 
Combat  ranges  with  greatly  increased  con- 
ventional-stores loads  have  doubled  and 
tripled  battlefield  dimensions.  All-weather 
precision  bombing  and  significantly  Im- 
proved survivability  by  terrain  following 
have  been  proved.  And  circular  error  prob- 
ability (CEP)  and  delivery  accuracies  have 
been  Improved  by  a  factor  of  four. 

"Our  performance  Is  meeting  or  exceeding 
requirements,  and  has  materially  Improved 
our  capability  to  globally  meet  all  levels  of 
conflict."  General  Chandler  emphasizes  Per- 
haps most  Impressive  of  all  has  been  the 
rapid  attainment  of  system  maturity  he 
says.  The  flying-hour  rate  has  been  as  high 
as  sixty  hours  per  month,  at  the  same  Ume 
exhibiting  unusually  good  supportablllty 
factors.  ' 

"We  have  been  meeting  or  bettering  our 
requirements  of  thirty-five  maintenance 
man-hours  per  flight-hour.  NORs  (Not 
Operationally  Ready.  Supply),  NORM  (Not 
Operationally  Ready.  Maintenance)  and 
operational  readiness  rates  already  are  equiv- 
alent to  or  better  than  fullv  aged  systems 
such  as  the  F-4  and  F-105.  even  in  the  area 
of  AGE  (Aerospace  Ground  Equipment)  " 
General  Chandler  observes. 

For  example,  during  the  first  three  months 
of  1969.  the  474th  Tactical  Ptghter  Wing  at 
Nellis  APB  had  an  operational-readiness  rate 
of  seventy-five  percent  and  a  NORS  rate  of 
less  than  five  percent.  This  Is  Indicative  of 
support  system  reliability,  malntalnabilltv 
and  supportablllty.  The  supply  and  AGE  per- 
formance are  already  at  mature  levels  Gen- 
eral Chandler  declares. 

"Our  disappointments  have  been  normal 
but  the  attention  has  been  abnormal  As  we 
all  say  In  system  acquisition.  If  you  are  faint 
of  heart.  If  you  are  new  to  the  game  you 
could  say  ifs  dark  in  here.  If  you  believe  if 
you  are  determined,  if  you  won't  quit  the 
future  is  bright."  General  Chandler  believes 


WALL  STREET  OVER  MAIN  STREET 
THOSE  POVERTY-STRICKEN  COR- 
PORATIONS 

'Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  givf-n 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  w^th 
wonder  and  amazement  the  announce- 
ment that  President  Nixon  is  about  to 
name  a  Presidential  commission,  headed 


by  one  of  his  old  law  partners,  to  study 
the  extent  to  which  the  Federal  tax 
structure  may  be  too  burdensome  on  big 
business.  This  commission  will  be  charged 
with  the  task  of  recommending  changes 
in  our  tax  laws,  which  presumably  would 
be  aimed  at  offering  tax  relief  to  the 
corporate  structure  of  the  land. 

Never  have  the  mighty,  strong,  and 
rich  had  such  an  eager  champion  It  is 
heartening  indeed  to  see  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  so  concerned  over  those  poor 
barefoot  gentlemen  who  run  major 
American  corporations. 

We  are  informed  that  most  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  will  compose  this  commis- 
sion are  conservatives  who  favor  exces- 
sive favors  in  the  tax  area  for  major 
corporations.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
given  a  November  deadline  for  reporting 
conclusions  to  the  President.  The  panel's 
actual  mission  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  present  Federal  tax  struc- 
ture is  hurting  business  and  should  be 
changed  further  in  their  favor. 

It  makes  about  as  much  sense  to  pity 
the  tax  status  of  American  business  as 
It  would  to  accuse  Governor  Wallace  of 
being  a  secret  member  of  the  Black 
Panthers.  Yet  with  the  average  citizen 
bemg  ruined  by  unfair  taxaUon,  out- 
rageous interest  rates,  and  constant  price 
hikes  by  big  business,  the  administration 
coos  in  sympathy  for  the  corporate 
giants  of  America.  What  a  ghastlv  re- 
versal of  the  elementary  rules  of  com- 
monsense. 

Better  and  lusher  depreciation  aUow- 
ances  and  a  value  added  tax  which  the 
consumer  would  pay  for  entirely  are  to  be 
primary  considerations  of  this  presiden- 
tial commission.  Never  has  there  been 
such  a  bold  attempt  by  Government  to 
further  favor  the  already  wealthy  at  the 
expense  of  those  already  desperate  for 
tax  relief .  Which  brings  us  to  the  position 
of  this  same  administration  on  the  tax 
reform  measure  which  has  passed  the 
House  and  is  awaiting  Senate  action 

Blatantly,  arrogantly,  and  with  a  bold- 
ly professed  contempt  for  the  people  of 
this  country,  the  administration  is  trying 
to  scale  down  these  tax  reforms  which 
are  aimed  at  benefiting  middle  and  lower 
income  taxpayers.  It  has  already  publicly 
requested  a  cut  in  proposed  new  taxes  for 
corporations,  greater  tax  breaks  for  the 
rich  and  a  scaling  down  of  tax  relief 
Slated  for  the  overburdened  wage  earners 
of  the  land. 

It  asks  for  a  $1.6  bUlion  tax  break  for 
corporations  at  expense  of  tax  reform 
while  creating  this  additional  Presiden- 
tial commission,  loaded  with  conservative 
nnancial  figures  who  have  about  as  much 
compassion  for  the  average  American  as 
a  fox  has  for  a  rabbit. 

While  Americans  are  being  hit  with 
new  taxes  on  a  State  level,  the  adminis- 
tration is  obviously  preparing  to  load 
more  on  those  requiring  help  the  most  A 
record  $2.8  biUion  in  new  or  increased 
taxes  has  been  approved  already  by  34 
State  legislatures  this  year,  with  every 
mdication  that  more  increases  will  be 
voted  before  the  end  of  1969.  Still  pend- 
ing in  several  States  is  legislation  which 
would  add  more  than  $850  million  to 
amounts  approved  to  date,  bringing  the 
total  to  $3.7  billion.  These  figures  are 
official  Tax  Foundation  findings,  recently 
published.  Ignoring  such  damning  facts 
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the  administration  assails  existing  tav 
reforms   instead   of  pushing  for  them 
while  preparing  a  move  which  would  even 
further  add  to  tax  imbalance  and  iniiK 
ticc.  The  leaders  of  this  country  are  con 
sistent,  to  say  the  least,  leaving  fac^  un 
molested  and  logic  undisturbed 

I  believe  it  was  Adlai  Stevenson  uhn 
once  noted  that:  "° 

Our  public  servants  serve  us  right. 


NOT  A  PENNY  FOR   MEDICAL 
RESEARCH? 


'Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remariZs  at 
this  pomt  in  the  Record  and  to  inc'ude 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the 
disastrous  and  iU-conceived  moves  in- 
creasingly being  initiated  by  the  Nixon 
administration,  none  is  more  fraught 
with  menace  or  indicative  of  our  na 
tional  failure  than  the  cutting  off  of 
funds  to  19  medical  research  centers 
This  was  done  last  week.  Four  of  these 
centers  are  in  my  home  State  of  New 
York.  Seven  of  them  specialize  in  chil- 
dren's diseases.  One  of  them,  at  the  \]. 
bert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine,  just 
advertised  for  support  funds  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  One  of  the  surgeons  Dr 
Louie  Del  Guercio,  financed  the  ad'  out 
of  Ins  own  pocket  because  he  did  not 
want  to  see  the  center  close  down  and 
Its  essential  work  go  down  the  dram 

The  facility  in  question  is  the  feder- 
ally-financed General  Clinical  Research 
Center  for  acute  illnesses  and  injune,.  at 
Jacob!  Hospital  in  the  Bronx.  Ninety- 
three  such  centers  around  the  Nation 
are  financed  by  the  National  Institutes 
Of  Health.  They  require  $42  mimon  this 
year.  The  19  facilities  faced  with  closing 
because  of  the  administration's  action 
would  have  required  $6.5  million  this 
year. 

The  Government's  saving  in  the  Jacob! 

l^ol  n^i'P^^'^  *^^^^  ''"'^^^t  by  60  percent. 
$225,000  is  the  sum  in  question  they 
now  require.  For  this  kind  of  money 
savmg  the  Government  is  willing  to  al- 
low this  center  to  close. 

People  like  the  doctor,  who  could  com- 
mand much  more  money  in  private 
practice,  have  long  given  a  total  com- 
mitment to  this  type  of  research  work 
in  such  areas  with  Government  help 
Irreparable  damage  has  been  done  the 
state  of  mind  of  such  devoted  people 
by  this  utterly  disastrous  decision  By 
such  an  act,  the  shoes  of  future  'e- 
searchers  have  already  been  emptied  It 
is  America's  loss.  It  shaU  be  America's 
sorrow. 

These  clinical  research  centers  are 
usually  a  unit  within  a  hospital,  usuallv 
in  a  teaching  center,  where  students 
study  diseases  and  test  new  therapies  and 
surgical  procedures  on  nonpaying  volun- 
teer patients.  The  first  such  center  began 
at  NIK  in  1953.  The  National  Govern- 
ment-supported program  emerged  in 
I960.  Some  centers  investigate  rare  dis- 
eases, test  drugs  or  test  the  body's  nutri- 
t:onal  requirements  in  chronic  disordeis. 

The  Jacob!  center  specializes  in  treat- 
ment for  shock,  blood  clots,  severe  in- 
juries and  bums.  Its  closing  will  elimi- 
nate this  special  facility  for  treating  burn 


victims  in  the  Bronx,  a  borough  of  ap- 
proximately 2  million  people. 

Six  of  the  most  gravely  ill  people  in 
the  hospital  can  be  cared  for  in  it  at  one 
time,  under  24-hour  care.  Critically  in- 
uiied  accident  victims  may  be  admitted 
at  any  time. 

Prom  its  combination  of  close  patient 
care,  testing  and  computerized  data 
analysis  come  its  findings,  communicated 
through  medical  literature  as  well  as  by 
lectures  to  students,  hospital  doctors  and 
community  practitioners.  The  centers 
work  has  already  made  significant  dis- 
ced eries  in  the  field  of  treating  shock  and 
finding  out  which  patients  dare  not  im- 
dergo  surgery.  Such  findings  are  among 
payoffs  of  7  years  of  research  ex- 
periments, which  the  Jacobi  doctors  are 
now  preparing  to  discontinue. 

President  Nixon  had  $96  million  for  the 
SST  last  week.  He  is  not  upset  by  price 
hikes  by  steel,  autos  and  utilities.  His 
mUitary  budget  is  a  whopper.  He  won't 
spend  money  on  parks  or  medical  re- 
seai-ch  or  the  poor  or  on  civil  rights 
enforcement.  But  he  sure  has  it  for  a 
western  White  House  and  round  the 
world  tours  which  accentuate  the  nega- 
tue.  belabor  the  obvious  and  accom- 
pUsh  nothing.  He  cut  $1  billion  off 
government  aid  to  education.  He  has 
not  got  money  for  libraries  or  schools, 
but  he  has  money  for  Franco  and  a  dozen 
other  tin  pot  dictators  around  the  world. 
He  has  no  money  for  the  Job  Corps. 
.Peace  Corps  or  VISTA,  but  he  has  oodles 
of  cash  for  Thieu  and  Ky,  whose  jails 
and  prisons  bulge  with  non-Communist 
opponents  of  their  regime. 

So  the  19  medical  research  centers  will 
close.  And  the  laboratory  animals  will  be 
killed.  And  the  staffs  will  disperse  to  bet- 
ter paying  jobs.  And  faith  in  Govern- 
ment support  of  such  work  will  disappear. 
And  the  children  who  micht  be  saved  by 
such  research  will  die — horribly.  Whose 
will  they  be?  Yours?  Mine?  Our  neigh- 
bors'? Because  we  wanted  to  save  $6.5 
million?  Because  we  can  not  find  5225,000 
for  Dr.  Louis  Del  Guercio?  Is  this 
America,  President  Nixon?  Is  this  saving 
money?  Is  this  national  priorities?  It  is 
enough  to  make  a  man  weep  for  his  coun- 
try. If  President  Nixon  will  not  help,  will 
the  Congress?  Or  the  public?  Or  some  in- 
stitution? Please. 


THE  CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 

Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a 
time  when  Members  of  this  body  received 
\pr>'  calm  letters  of  concern  from  their 
constituents  about  many  consumer  com- 
plaints. But  what  was  once  a  calm 
presentation  of  concern  has  in  many 
consumer  areas  become  an  absolute  pub- 
lic outrage.  We  are  all  familiar  with  well- 
publicized  outcries  about  pollution,  war- 
ranties, production  safety,  and  the  like. 
Another  area,  however,  which  has  not 
been  sufficiently  publicized  is  the  grow- 
ing lack  of  faith  by  the  air  transporta- 
tion users  in  the  actions  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  For  9  months  now 
I  have  been  involved  in  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence with  that  Board  and  have 
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actively  participated  In  formal  filings  be- 
fore it  with  as  many  as  35  of  my  col- 
leagues in  order  to  attempt  to  bring 
about  even  the  most  basic  compliance 
with  the  public  Interest  requirements  em- 
bodied in  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  I 
must  confess  in  all  candor,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  am  at  an  absolute  loss  to  under- 
stand why  the  Board  insists  on  pursuing 
a  course  which  is  not  only  unlawful  and 
highly  irregular,  but  will  lead  ultimately 
to  the  detriment  of  travelers,  airlines 
themselves,  and  all  interested  parties  as 
well.  I  have  reached  the  point,  therefore, 
that  I  feel  it  necessary  to  place  in  the 
Record  those  documents  which  are  most 
germane  to  the  history  of  this  endeavor 
as  well  as  a  brief  description  of  the  cir- 
cumstances as  they  developed. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  January  9, 
1969.  carried  an  article  titled  "More  Prof- 
itable Fare  Setup  for  Airlines  May  Re- 
sult from  Coming  CAB  Meetings."  The 
text  of  that  article  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  9,  1969] 
More    PRonrABLE   Pare    Setttp    for    Airlines 

May  Resct-t  Prom  Coming  CAB  Meetings 
(By  Richard  P.  Cooke) 

New  York. — Top  airline  executives  and 
members  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  will 
meet  Monday  In  Washington  In  what  could 
be  the  first  step  toward  a  more  profitable  fare 
structure,  it  was  learned. 

Although  the  CAB  has  made  no  formal  an- 
nouncement of  the  meeting  or  what  will  be 
on  the  agenda.  It  Is  understood  that  the  con- 
ference may  set  the  framework  for  a  uniform 
{XMltlon  on  recent  airline  fare  prop>osals.  Six 
trunk  carriers — tJnlted  Air  Lines.  Eastern  Air 
Lines,  Trans  World  Airlines.  Northeast  Air- 
lines, American  Airlines  and  Branlff  Air- 
ways— already  have  said  they  Intend  to  seek 
higher  fares. 

If  general  agreement  Is  reached  on  a.  new 
fare  structure,  the  airlines  would  then  be  re- 
quired to  file  or  reflle  applications  covering 
specific  routes.  Carriers  that  so  far  have  filed 
formal  applications  have  deferred  setting  any 
sjjeclfic  date  for  their  proposals  to  become 
effective. 

The  Monday  meeting  is  the  first  of  several 
covering  the  fare  situation.  On  Tuesday,  the 
CAB  informally  will  meet  with  Joseph  P. 
Adams,  executive  director  of  the  Association 
of  Local  Transport  Airlines,  preceding  the 
regular  annual  meeting  between  looal-servlce 
airline  presidents  and  the  board  slated  for 
Feb.  4.  On  Friday,  Jan.  17.  the  board  will  get 
together  with  the  National  Air  Carrier  Asso- 
ciation, which  represents  the  supplemental, 
or  charter,  airlines. 

The  latest  application  for  higher  fares  was 
made  by  United  on  Jan.  1.  United  proposed 
a  formula  that  would  Increase  first  class  fares 
between  «6  on  short  hauls  and  S20  on  long 
hauls.  Also,  coach  fares  on  short  hauls  would 
be  Increased  M  without  any  corresponding 
Increase  for  longer  flights. 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  United  fares 
would  be  to  "tai)er"  fares  to  provide  a  higher 
return  for  short  hauls.  Historically,  short 
hauls  have  produced  only  small  profits.  If 
any,  for  the  airlines.  CAB  offlclala  In  the  i>aBt 
have  Indicated  they  might  look  favorably  on 
the  tap>er  principle,  as  well  as  on  increasing 
the  differential  between  coach  and  first  class 
fares. 

Although  domestic  trunk  lines  In  1968  flew 
about  81.45  billion  revenue  passenger  miles. 
up  14.7""  from  1967,  Industry  estimates  Indi- 
cate that  pretax  profit  declined  to  about  $250 
million  In  1968  from  about  $350  million  the 
year  before.  Return  on  Investment  is  esti- 
mated to  have  slipped  to  about  Sn^  from 
12.2%  as  recently  as  1965.  The  CAB  has  set 
as  a  guideline  a  rate  of  return  on  Investment 
of  about  10.5%. 


Following  that  meeting,  where  inci- 
dently  a  transcript  of  the  proceedings 
was  not  kept,  Chairman  John  Crooker,  as 
reported  by  Aviation  Etolly  on  Januar>- 
15,  stated,  "a  majority  of  the  Board 
favors  a  modest  Increase  in  fares,"  and 
continued,  "I  would  assume  theie  is  a 
reasonably  good  chance  for  action  on 
fares."  That  was  an  imderstatement,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  on  January  17,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  reported  that  effective 
March  1 .  a  domestic  airline  fare  increase 
of  3.8  percent  had  been  accepted  and 
approved  by  the  CAB.  On  January  22,  I 
directed  the  following  letter  to  Chair- 
man Crooker: 

January  22.  1999. 
Hon.  John  H.  Crooker. 
Cifil  Aeronautics  Board.  1 

Washington,  D.C.  ( 

Dear  Chairman  Crooker-  The  local  press 
has  carried  a  story  to  the  effect  that  recently 
you  have  had  a  meeting  with  the  domestic 
air  carriers  In  which  you  have  discussed  the 
matter  of  an  increase  of  passenger  fares  and 
have  given  to  the  air  carriers  an  Indication 
of  the  amount  of  the  increase  which  the 
Board  would  accept  as  being  reasonable 

While  I  well  recognize  that  in  certain 
situations  there  are  benefits  of  fiexlblllty. 
expedition  and  economy  derived  from  the  use 
of  informal  proceedings.  I  believe  that  the 
regulatory  agencies  Involved  must  be  In  a 
position  at  all  times  to  render  an  accounting 
not  only  to  the  effect  that  the  discussions 
resulting  In  the  determination  of  rates  or 
fares  are  in  the  public  Interest,  but  alao, 
that  the  integrity  of  such  type  of  process  is 
protected  at  all  times 

In  informal  proceedings  of  this  type.  It  Is 
my  considered  Judgment  that  p>artles  In  in- 
terest, the  Congress  and  the  public,  prior  to 
the  initiation  of  proceedings  such  as  the 
earnings  review  and  ensuing  discussions  re- 
garding fares,  shotild  be  apprised  of  the 
ground  rules  which  the  Board  expects  to  fol- 
low, including  what  opportunity,  If  any,  will 
be  given  to  parties  in  interest  to  participate 
in  such  informal  proceedings  and  how  the 
integrity  of  such  proceedings  and  discussion 
will  be  protected. 

Accordingly,  I  should  appreciate  your  com- 
ment as  to  the  manner  In  which  your  In- 
formal discussion  of  rate  mniring  with  the 
air  carriers  has  adhered  to  the  position 
which  I  have  here  expressed — a  position 
which  incidentally  was  enunciated  by  the 
Chairman  of  this  committee  some  4  years  ago 
after  the  lengthy  study  which  the  oommlt- 
tee  had  conducted  Into  the  problems  of  the 
regulatory  agencies — particularly  with  re- 
gard to  the  pronouncement  of  the  ground 
rules  in  the  public  Interest  being  followed  by 
the  Board,  the  opportunities  of  parties  in 
interest  to  participate  in  these  informal  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  manner  in  which  the  in- 
tegrity of  these  proceedings,  and  discussions 
Is  protected. 

John  E.  Moss. 
Member  of  Congress. 

A  response  to  the  inquiry,  although 
dated  February  6.  was  not  received  from 
the  Chairman  imtil  February  10;  the  con- 
text of  the  letter  as  well  as  the  enclosures 
is  as  follows: 

Crvn.  AERONAtrrics  Board. 
Vfashxngton.  D.C.  February  6.  1969. 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Concrxssman  Moss;  This  is  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  January  22.  1969  regarding 
the  procedures  which  the  Board  followed  in 
its  recent  consideration  of  domestic  passen- 
ger fares  We  appreciate  your  concern  with 
preserving  the  integrity  of  the  regulatory 
process,  and  believe  that  the  Board's  proce- 
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dures  and  actions  have  been  completely  in 
the  public  Interest. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  an  Increase 
In  domestic  fares  would  be  appropriate  at  this 
time  was  raised  Initially  by  the  carriers  with 
the  filing  of  tariffs  by  a  number  of  trunkllnes 
beginning  in  October  1968.  Thes?  tariff  fil- 
ings proposed  over-all  revenue  increase  rang- 
ing from  4,8  percent  to  7  9  percent,  but  fol- 
lowed differing  approaches  or  formulas  to 
achieve  this  result.  The  tariffs  were  in  each 
case  filed  at  least  45  days  in  advance  of  their 
Intended  effectiveness  date,  as  compared  to 
the  30  days  notice  provided  for  in  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act,  to  afford  the  public  full 
opportunity  for  comment.  Despite  the  wide- 
spread coverage  which  the  carriers'  proposals 
received  in  the  press,  no  formal  complaints 
were  received  from  the  traveling  public  or 
members  of  the  Congress. 

Nevertheless,  the  Board  undertook  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  Industr^Ts  economic 
condition.  This  undertaking  was  consistent 
with  the  practice  of  maintaining  continuing 
surveillance  of  fares  which  the  Board  has 
followed  In  connection  with  its  past  policy 
of  holding  the  line  against  increases.  Three 
exhaustive  memoranda  were  submitted  to  the 
Board  by  the  staff,  dealing  both  with  the 
general  economic  state  of  the  Industry  and 
possible. courses  of  action  to  improve  It.  On 
the  b^sls  of  these  memoranda,  and  detailed 
discussion  with  the  staff,  the  Board  con- 
cluded that  some  revenue  increase  was  war- 
ranted. 

In  the  absence  of  any  procedural  guidance, 
It  appeared  likely  that  a  series  of  suspjensions. 
further  tariff  filings,  and  counter-filings 
might  develop  as  the  carriers  sought  to  meet 
competitive  situations  and  to  arrive  at  pro- 
posals which  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
Board.  It  was  the  Board's  opinion  that  this 
would  create  considerable  confusion  for  sev- 
eral months  not  only  within  the  industry, 
but  particularly  on  the  part  of  the  traveling 
public. 

In   these  circumstances,   and   In   light   of 
the  Board's  conclusion  that  a  degree  of  rev- 
enue increase  was  Justifiable,  the  Board  felt 
it  desirable  in  the  public  interest  to  under- 
take to  limit  the  increase  to  an  acceptable 
level  and.  In  so  doing,  to  guide  the  Industry 
toward  achieving  some  improvement  in  the 
fare    structure.    It    was    against    this    back- 
ground. follDwlng  full  opportunity  for  public 
comments,   -ihat  the  Board  considered  that 
the  views  of  the  carriers  would  be  helpful  in 
its  deliberations  and  acceded  to  the  carriers' 
request  for  a  meeting.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  meetings  the  Board  announced  Its  tenta- 
tive decision  to  permit  certain  fare  Increases. 
These  increases  are  expected  to  produce  ag- 
gregate additional  revenues  of  about  3.8  per- 
cent for  the  trunkllne  industry,  well  below 
the  levels  proposed  by  the  carriers.  The  Board 
has  prepared  a  full  report  of  the  meetings 
which  will  be  made  available  to  the  public 
on  February  6,  1969.  We  are  enclosing  a  copy 
of   this   report    for   your   information,   along 
with  a  copy  of  the  Press  Release  which  was 
issued  on  January  16.  1969  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  meetings. 

As  indicated  in  both  the  report  and  the 
Press  Release,  the  Board's  views  are  neces- 
sarily tentative.  The  carriers  have  filed  tariffs 
consistent  with  the  Board's  statement  to  be- 
come effective  February  20,  1969  or  shortly 
thereafter.  The  tariffs  have  been  filed  on  30 
days  statutory  notice,  allowing  the  public  a 
second  opportunity  to  file  complaints  against 
the  propsed  increases.  The  Board's  final  de- 
cision will  rest  upon  careful  analysis  of  the 
new  tariffs  and  full  consideration  of  any 
complaints  which  may  be  received. 

In  sum.  the  informal  procedures  which  the 
Board  adopted  in  its  consideration  of  the  fare 
proposals  were  subsequent  to  the  time  pro- 
vided the  public  for  opportunity  to  be  heard 
and.  we  believe,  fully  protected  the  public 
interest.  In  the  Board's  opinion,  these  pro- 
cedures also  avoided  unnecesearv  confusion 
for  all  concerned,  and  were  preferable  in  this 
instance  to  the  Institution  of  formal  proceed- 
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ingB.  The  latter  are  very  lengthy  undertak- 
IngB  and.  as  such,  would  not  have  been  re- 
sponsive to  the  immediate  need  of  the  car- 
riers for  a  moderate  revenue  Increase  which 
the  Board  had  found  to  exist.  'We  assure  you 
however,  that  the  Board  will  continue  to  be 
diligent  m  Its  procedures  to  the  end  of 
maintaining  fares  at  the  lowest  level  con- 
sistent with  an  economically  sound  indus- 
try, 

I      Sincerely, 

1  John  H.  Crookeh.  Jr.. 

I  Chairman. 
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Release  bt  Civn,  Aeronautics  Board 
The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  made  a 
tentative  determination  to  approve  increases 
in  domestic  passenger  fares.  The  increases 
the  Board  estimates,  will  produce  additional 
psasenger  revenues  of  3  8  percent  above  what 
would  have  been  realized  under  fares  which 
existed  in  1968  for  the  domestic  operations 
of  the  11  trunkllnes. 

The  Board's  determination  stems  from  pro- 
posals from  six  carriers— American  Branlff 
Eastern.  Northeast.  Trans  World  and  Unit- 
ed—for fare  increases  to  cover  Increases  In 
operating  costs  and  profit  declines.  The  car- 
riers' proposals  would  have  Involved  fare  in- 
creases ranging  between  five  percent  and 
seven  percent 

The  CAB  had  considered  the  proposals  and 
concluded  that  increaies  of  that  magnitude 
were  not  warranted  at  this  time,  but  tenta- 
tively concluded  that  lesser  amounts  might 
be  Warranted. 

In  the  light  of  the  divergence  of  approach 
by  the  individual  carriers  In  their  fare  pro- 
posals, the  Board  met  at  the  request  of  the 
carriers  on  Monday.  January  13  and  on 
Thursday,  January  I6  to  consider  alternative 
fare  adjustments. 

In  general,  the  Board  expressed  tentative 
concurrence  in  tariffs  providing  for  the  fol- 
lowing fare  increases: 

First-class  Jares— Each  first-class  fare 
would  be  Increased  by  $3  one  way  In  addi- 
tion certain  East-West  first-class  fares  in 
specific  markets  of  800  miles  or  more  in 
which  fares  have  heretofore  been  depressed 
below  Industry  norms,  would  be  Increased 
by  an  additional  $i  to  $7  depending  on 
distance.  ° 

Coach  /ares— Each  coach  fare  in  markets 
up  to  500  miles  would  be  increased  bv  $2  one 
way.  In  markets  from  500  to  1.800  miles 
coach  fares  would  be  Increased  by  $1  one 
way.  There  would  be  no  coach  fare  Increases 
above  1.800  miles. 

Discoirr  America  excursion  fares—The  car- 
riers would  be  permitted  to  establish  a  seven- 
day  minimum  stay  requirement,  and  a  seven- 
day  minimum  advance  ticket  pickup  reaulre- 
ment.  t-      i 

Under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  any  in- 
terested person  may  file  a  complaint  against 
tariffs  that  are  filed. 

Accordingly,  the  Board's  views,  announced 
today,  are  only  tentative  pending  receipt  of 
the  tairlffs,  careful  analysis  of  the  tariffs  and 
any  complaints  that  may  be  received  The 
tariffs  are  required  to  be  "filed  not  less  than 
30  days  In  advance  of  the  effective  date  It 
is  expected  that  the  new  fares  would  become 
effective  March  1,  1969. 

Report    on    Meetings    Between    the    Civii. 

AERONAtTTICS       BOARD      AND      THE       DOMESTIC 

Trukkline  Carriers  on  Domestic  Passen- 
ger Fares 

At  the  request  of  the  carriers,  the  Board 
met  with  representatives  of  the  eleven  domes- 
tic trunkllnes,  Pan  American  and  Trans  Car- 
ibbean Airways  on  January  13  and  16  1969 
to  discuss  the  matter  of  domestic  passenger 
fares.  Chairman  Crocker  and  Members 
Mlnetta.  Gillllland  and  Adams  were  present  at 
both  meetings:  Vice  Chairman  Murphy  was 
present  at  the  second  meeting.  A  list  of  those 
persons  representing  their  respective  com- 
panies Is  contained  in  Attachment  A. 

After  brief  opening  remarks.  Mr    Keck  of 


United  indicated  that  some  expression  of  th^ 
Board's  tentative  thinking  would  be  useful 
as  a  point  of  departure  for  the  meeting  The 
Chairman  pointed  out  that  revised  tarllT.s  had 
been  filed  or  proposed  by  several  different  air 
lines,  all   derived   from   the   use  of  different 
methodologies.  After  analysis  the  Board  has 
concluded  that  none  of  the  proposals  could 
be  approved  in  toto  and  that  all  should  be 
suspended   He  stated  that  the  tentative  views 
to    be    expressed    during    the   meeting   were 
for   the   purpose   of  giving   the   carriers  the 
benefit  of  the  Board's  preliminary  thinkine 
as  to  fare  increases  so  as  to  eliminate  un! 
necessary  confusion  and  delay  in  the  prepara 
tlon  of  any  revised  tariffs  which  the  carriers 
might  wish   to  submit   later.  The  Chairman 
stated  further  that  any  such  tariff  could  be 
approved  by  the  Board  only  after  it  had  been 
filed  under  the  Board's  normal  procedures 
and   after  opportunity   to   comment   bv  in- 
terested persons 

Chairman  Crocker  stated  that  the  Board 
had    been    giving   considerable    attention   to 
the  subject,  that  it  had  received  three  ex- 
haustive memoranda  from  the  staff  dealing 
with  the  general  economic  state  of  the  in- 
dtistry  and  with  various  specific  alternative 
courses    of    action.    On    the    basis    of    these 
memoranda  (which  were  not  made  available 
to  the  carriers),  it  was  the  general  sense  of 
the  Board  that  a  degree  of  revenue  Increase 
was  warranted.  However,  It  appeared  that  the 
present  dechne  In   profits  w.is  likely  to  be 
temporary    and    that    an    upturn    in    profits 
could     be    expected,     reaching    satlsfactorv 
levels  by  1970  and  1971.  This  being  the  pros- 
pect,   the    Chairman   suggested    that   a   re- 
examination of  the  industry's  economic  pic- 
ture would  be  in  order  In  24  months  or  so 
with  the  thought  that  some  reduction  might 
be  appropriate  at  that  time.  No  thought  was 
being  given  to  requiring  an  expiration  date 
on  the   tariffs  shortly  to  be  filed,   however 
smce  a  future  reduction  in  fares,  if  found 
to  be  warranted,  might  take  a  different  form 
from  the  Increases  which   the   Board  would 
probably  be  prepared  to  permit  now. 

The  Chairman  then  proceeded  to  summa- 
rize in  some  detail  the  Board's  tentative  views 
with  respect  co  the  various  facets  of  the 
fare  structure.  The  Board  was  virtuallv 
unanimous  that  some  of  the  revenue  in- 
crease to  be  aUowed  should  be  achieved 
through  tightening  up  on  promotional  fares 
especially  the  Discover  America  fares  Here 
it  was  suggested  that  the  Board  would  per- 
mit imposition  of  a  7  day  minimum  stay  imd 
a  7  day  advance  ticket  pickup  requirement 
as  a  means  of  diminishing  diversion  of  nor- 
mal fare  traffic  to  this  fare.  It  was  noted  that 
youth  fares  are  presently  the  subject  of  a 
formal  proceeding  and  that,  as  a  result,  the 
Board  would  be  reluctant  to  take  a  firm 
position  with  respect  to  these  fares.  How- 
ever, pending  the  outcome  of  this  case  the 
carriers  might  consider  action  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  which  would  modify  these  fares 
to  a  one-third  discount  with  positive  space 
rather  than  the  50  percent  discount  standbv 
tare. 

With  respect  to  normal  fares.  Chairman 
Crooker  stated  that  the  Board  was  virtuallv 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  first-clask 
service  was  underprlced  in  relation  to  cost  of 
service  in  all  distance  categories.  It  was  fur- 
ther the  view  of  the  majority  that  coach 
service  was  underprlced  in  short  haul  mar- 
kets, but  overpriced  in  the  long  haul  markets. 
There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
those  markets  in  which  Increases  in  coach 
fares  would  be  justified,  some  favoring  in- 
creaces  in  markets  up  to  200  miles,  or  400 
miles,  while  others  would  permit  increases  in 
markets  up  to  1,000  to  1.100  miles  In  distance. 
The  Chairman  stoted  that  there  was  also 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
advisabUity  of  establishing  a  surcharge  at 
congested  airports  (specifically  New  York 
Newark,  Washington  Baltimore,  and  Chicago 
at    which    the   FAA    has   proposed   schedule 


limitations),  although  it  was  possible  that  a 
majority  would  supi>ort  some  charge. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  development  of 
a  cost  oriented  formula  for  general  applica- 
tion in  determining  fares  raised  a  number  of 
difficult  questions,  and  that  there  was  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  on  the  Board 
with  respect  to  its  feasibility  and  desirability 
Arguing  against  such  an  approach  was  the 
fact  that  value  of  service  factors  may  be  as 
important  as  cost  of  service  in  pricing  air 
transportation,  and  that  fares  based  on  costs 
would  be  unrealistic  in  some  markets.  In 
addition,  a  formula  appr(jach  tends  to  ignore 
the  judgment  of  the  marketplace,  and  his- 
torical incidences  such  as  the  fact  that  north- 
south  fares  per  mile  have  traditionally  been 
at  a  higher  level,  generally  speaking,  than 
east-west  fares.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
a  number  of  arguments  weighing  in  favor  of 
a  formula  approach,  although  whatever 
formula  is  devised  should  not  be  used  with 
mathematical  precision  but  only  as  a  guide- 
line in  evaluating  fare  proposals.  Some  ad- 
vantages in  the  use  of  a  formula  are  that  it 
would  assist  in  moving  the  fare  structure  in 
the  right  direction  in  terms  of  taper  and  the 
relationship  between  first-class  and  coach 
fares,  and  would  facilitate  objective  defini- 
tion of  the  structure,  determination  of  fares 
for  new  routes,  and  evaluation  of  new  or 
changed  fares.  A  formula  would  also  produce 
internal  consistency  within  the  fare  struc- 
ture. 

Chairman  Crooker  summarized  the  sense 
of  the  Board  as  favoring  further  staff  ef- 
fort toward  development  of  a  cost-oriented 
formula  which  would  replace  the  present 
fare  norms  as  a  guideline  in  evaluating  pro- 
posed fares.  In  this  connection,  he  outlined 
one  possible  approach  which  will  be  sub- 
jected to  detailed  analysis  in  the  immediate 
months  ahead.  This  approach  would  assign 
differing  fixed  cost  elements  according  to 
whether  the  service  in  question  was  between 
points  categorized  as  a  village,  city,  metrop- 
olis, major  hub.  or  any  combination  of 
these.  The  assignable  cost  per  mile  to  re- 
flect distance  flown  would  decline  as  dis- 
tance increEises.  rather  than  remain  a  con- 
stant factor.  A  more  detailed  e>q3lanatlon  of 
this  approach  was  supplied  the  carriers  at- 
tending the  meeting  and  is  included  in  this 
report  as  Attachment  B.  The  Chairman 
added  that  any  approach  which  took  a  for- 
mula as  its  base  might  be  subject  to  a  toler- 
ance of.  for  example,  plus  or  minus  4  per- 
cent. It  might  also  be  subject  to  additional 
parameters  such  as  a  requirement  that  jet 
first-class  fares  be  at  least  120  percent  of 
corresponding  Jet  coach  fares,  and  that  a 
floor  equivalent  to  60  percent  of  normBl  fares 
be  established  for  all  promotional  fares. 

It  w£is  recognized  that  development  of 
such  a  program,  if  in  fact  it  proves  to  be 
feasible,  is  a  matter  for  the  longer  term.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Chairman  proposed  that  the 
Bor,rd  would  suspend  the  current  tariff  fil- 
ings lif  not  withdrawn),  but  would  permit 
alternative  filings  embodying  certain  changes 
as  an  interim  measure  which  could  be  Im- 
plemented promptly.  The  Chairman  enu- 
merated the  following  fare  adjustments 
which  the  Board,  or  majority  of  the  Board, 
v.ould  be  inclined  to  permit: 

1.  Imposition  of  a  7  day  minimum  stay 
and  7  day  advance  ticket  pickup  requirement 
on  Discover  .America  fares; 

2.  Decrease  in  the  youth  fare  discount 
from  50  percent  to  33 '3  percent,  with  provi- 
sion for  a  firm  reservation; 

3.  Increase  of  $1.00  in  jet  coach  fares  in 
m.irkets  up  to  1.100  miles:  and 

4.  Increase  of  $2.00  in  all  jet  first-class 
fares,  with  additional  increases  ranging  from 
SI. 00  to  .$8.00  In  east-west  markets  above 
800  miles  where  flrst-cla^s  fares  are  presently 
at  depressed  levels. 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  the  Board 
was  not  insisting  on  the  above  specific  ad- 
justments in  promotional  fares.  However,  the 
potential  revenue  benefit  made  available  by 


these  adjustments — estimated  at  approxi- 
mately $37  million  for  the  domestic  tiunk- 
llne  industry,  based  on  1967  traffic— would 
be  borne  in  mind  in  future  assessment  of 
the  industry's  financial  condition.  Pares  for 
other  classes  of  service,  such  as  those  pro- 
vided with  propeller  equipment  and  night 
coach,  could  be  adjusted  to  maintain  exist- 
ing relationships  with  Jet  fares.  In  addition, 
it  was  indicated  that  a  majority  of  the  Board 
was  inclined  at  this  point  in  time  to  permit 
a  surcharge  of  $1.00  on  fares  tofrom  New 
York  Newark,  Washington  Baltimore,  and 
Chicago  in  markets  up  to  750  miles — esti- 
mated to  amount  to  $23.4  million  in  addi- 
tional revenue  for  the  trunkllnes. 

Taken  together,  the  Chairman  estimated 
that  the  various  adjustments  outlined  above 
would  (if  there  were  no  loss  of  revenue  from 
passengers  using  other  means  of  travel  or 
less  expensive  accommodations)  result  in  a 
gross  increase  in  revenues  of  about  $209  mil- 
lion per  year.  However,  this  would  appear  to 
be  an  actual  increase  of  no  more  than  S188 
million — allowing  for  an  assumed  10  percent 
or  more  erosion  due  to  loss  of  traffic  and  such 
factors  as  passengers  electing  to  downgrade 
from  first-class  to  coach  service.  This  would 
represent  a  net  Increase  in  1969  revenues  of 
between  3  and  4  percent.  It  was  acknowl- 
edged that  a  revenue  Increase  in  this  mag- 
nitude would  not  restore  airline  earnings  to 
the  full  10.5  percent  return  on  Investment 
previously  found  reasonable  by  the  Board. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Chairman  pointed  to 
the  unprecedented  equipment  deliveries  in 
1968  as  apparently  a  major  factor  influencing 
the  depressed  earnings  position  now  being 
sustained  by  most  trunkline  carriers,  and 
suggested  that  the  public  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay.  at  least  fully,  for  the  excessive 
capacity  which  has  been  the  result.  Finally. 
the  Chairman  made  It  clear  that  any  tariffs 
which  may  be  filed  should  contemplate  the 
customary  30  days  notice  and  that,  In  the 
interest  of  easing  the  situation  for  all  con- 
cerned. It  would  be  highly  preferable  that 
all  bear  a  common  effectiveness  date. 

The  Chairman  then  asked  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  if  they  wished  to  make  any 
comments.  Member  Minettl  stated  that  he 
had  been  unable  to  attend  the  Board's  delib- 
erations up  to  this  point.  For  this  reason,  he 
had  no  comments  now  except  to  say  that  his 
presence  at  the  meeting  did  not  necessarily 
imply  concurrence  in  whole  or  in  part  with 
any  of  the  proposals  outlined  by  the  Chair- 
man. 

Member  Gillllland  stated  that  these  pro- 
posals did  not  represent  the  views  of  any  one 
member,  but  rather  were  a  compromise  rep- 
resenting a  majority  view  of  the  Board. 
Member  Adams  stated  his  personal  feeling 
that  there  should  be  more  taper  in  the  fare 
structtire  and  greater  increases  in  first-class 
fares.  He  added  that  he  did  not  associate 
himself  with  the  Chairman's  remarks  with 
respect  to  equipment  purchases  and  excessive 
capacity. 

Discussion  proceeded  immediately  to  the 
question  of  the  level,  or  amount,  of  the 
over-all  revenue  Increase  resulting  from  the 
proposal  put  forward  by  Chairman  Crooker 
as  acceptable  to  a  majority  of  the  Board.  The 
Big  Four  earners  (American,  E:astern.  TWA. 
and  United)  variously  stated  that  the  ag- 
gregate dollar  increase  contemplated  was  in- 
sufficient to  cover  mimmum  cost  increases 
known  at  this  time  Several  carriers  pointed 
to  upcoming  contract  wage  negotiations 
which  they  i&ce  Recent  wage  settlements  in 
other  industries  were  cited  as  evidence  that 
the  minimum  increase  in  wages  which  they 
will  be  able  to  negotiate  will  be  a  substantial 
burden.  It  was  alleged  that  this  being  the 
case,  the  revenue  increase  considered  accept- 
able by  the  Board  would  do  no  more  than 
absorb  these  increases,  at  best.  Both  Ameri- 
can and  United  cited  expected  increases  in 
labor  costs. 

Member  Minettl  raised  the  question  as  to 
what  efforts  were  being  made  by  management 


to  reduce  costs.  TWA  responded  by  stating 
that  it  had  programmed  cost  improvement 
measures  in  the  magnitude  of  $20  to  $30  mil- 
lion In  1969,  adding  that  this  would  Just  keep 
the  company  even  with  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures to  which  it  would  be  subjected  Eastern 
stated  that  it  anticipated  programmed  sav- 
ings on  the  order  of  $18  million  in  1969  This 
carrier  went  on  to  state  that  its  tariff  filing — 
estimated  by  it  to  produce  an  approximate 
4.8  percent  increase  in  revenuee  for  the 
trunkllne  industrj- — was  originally  designed 
only  to  bring  the  company  into  a  breakeven 
position.  That  is.  it  was  intended  to  offset 
cost  increases  identifiable  at  the  time  of  fil- 
ing, increases  which  it  now  believes  were 
underestimated 

The  Chairman  pointed  to  the  possibility, 
raised  by  several  Independent  sttidles.  that 
an  Increase  In  fares  exceeding  a  range  of  3 
to  4  percent  might  have  the  ultimate  result 
of  a  net  decrease,  or  at  least  no  net  in- 
crease, in  total  revenues.  In  other  words, 
greater  Increases  might  merely  result  In  the 
air  carriers  losing  potential  traffic  to  other 
means  of  transportation.  It  was  generally 
acknowledged  that  reaction  in  the  market- 
place, or  elasticity  of  demand.  Is  a  rather 
delicate  judgment  factor.  However.  TWA 
pointed  out  that  most  of  the  Individual  car- 
rier filings  proposed  revenue  increases  In  the 
range  of  5  to  6  percent,  and  that  this  would 
seem  to  Indicate  a  carrier  consensus  with 
respect  to  traffic  response.  On  the  other  hand. 
it  was  noted  that  some  carriers  had  not  filed 
for  any  Increase  and  that,  as  a  result,  a  reve- 
nue Increase  in  the  magnitude  suggested  by 
the  Board  might  more  closely  reflect  an  over- 
all industry  consensus. 

The  discussion  then  turned  to  several  spe- 
cific matters — decommonratlng  of  transcon- 
tinental fares  to  from  west  coast  points,  and 
the  raising  of  obviously  substandard  lares  to 
a  level  more  closely  approximating  the  norm. 
On  the  former  point,  the  Chairman  indi- 
cated that  the  Board  had  not  focused  on  the 
qviestlon  and  further  discussion  was  deferred 
With  respect  to  the  question  of  fares  which 
are  clearly  out  of  line  with  prevailing  levels 
(either  above  or  below  what  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  norm  1 .  the  Chairman  indicated 
that  the  Bca'd  would  be  receptive  to  correct- 
ing obvious  inequities  promptly  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis.  However,  the  over-all  or  broader 
problem  of  restructuring  should  more  appro- 
priately await  development  of  a  cost  oriented 
formula,  the  application  of  which  would 
automatically  eliminate  inequities  of  this 
type.  United  and  TWA,  in  particular,  urged 
that  such  a  formula  was  most  important 
and  should  be  developed  and  settled  upon 
at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

At  their  request,  the  carriers  were  fur- 
nished a  table  .'ummarlzlng,  by  carrier,  the 
estimated  revenue  impact  of  the  various  fare 
adjustments  previously  outlined  by  Chair- 
man Crooker.  To  provide  the  carriers  with 
some  time  to  evaluate  these  estimates,  it  was 
decided  to  recess  until  Thursday  morning, 
January  16.  whereujjon  the  members  of  the 
Board  withdrew  from  the  meeting.  However, 
discussions  continued  for  some  time  further, 
during  which  the  Board's  stall  clarified  var- 
ious technical  aspects  of  the  revenue  esti- 
mates in  response  to  questions  from  the  car- 
riers. The  summary  table  which  was  dis- 
tributed at  the  meeting  is  contained  in  At- 
tachment C  hereto. 

Mr.  Tilllnghast  opened  the  second  meeting 
by  stating  that,  while  TWA  was  disappointed 
that  the  Board  seemed  unwilling  to  accept 
its  fare  flJlng.  TWA  had  reviewed  the 
Board's  suggestions  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  provide  a  practical  framework  for  the 
relief  needed  by  the  carriers  Exception  was 
taken  to  the  revenue  increase  which  it  had 
been  estimated  would  flow  from  conversion 
of  youth  fares  to  a  reservation  basis  at  a  dis- 
count of  33 '3  percent.  It  was  TWA's  conclu- 
sion that,  at  best,  such  a  step  would  result 
In  no  revenue  increase.  TWA  also  proposed 
certain    modifications   m    the   suggested    ap- 
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proaoh  tm  follows:  (1)  application  of  the 
•1.00  surcharge  at  hub  airports  In  all  mar- 
kets up  t»  1,100  miles;  (2)  an  Increase  In  all 
coach  fares  within  1,100  miles  to  a  level  4 
percent  below  the  norm  where  they  are 
presently  below  that  level;  and  (3i  decom- 
monrate  transcontinental  fares  to  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Francisco.  The  carrier  esti- 
mated that,  with  these  modifications  and 
allowing  for  a  10  percent  erosion  of  revenues. 
the  package  would  produce  an  Increase  in 
revenue  for  TWA  of  about  4.1  percent,  and 
a  retiirn  on  Investment  In  the  range  of  3  to 
6  percent  in  1969.  A  copy  of  a  letter  to  the 
Board  which  siunmarlzes  TWA's  approach 
and  which  was  circulated  at  the  meeting  Is 
contained  in  Attachment  D. 

There  followed  some  discussion  of  the 
youth  fares,  with  several  carriers  Indicating 
concurrence  In  TWAs  asoessment  of  the 
probable  revenue  Impact.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  on  some  carriers  as  much  as  25  to  35 
percent  of  youth  travel  is  at  full  fares,  and 
that  diversion  of  this  traffic  to  the  discount 
reservation  fare  could  mean  a  loss  in  reve- 
nue on  the  order  of  $2  million  for  a  given 
carrier.  The  posslbUlty  of  retaining  the 
standby  feature  but  at  a  discount  somewhat 
less  than  the  present  50  percent  was  raised. 
There  appeared  to  be  Uttle  support  for  this 
»ort  or_approach.  However,  there  was  a  gen- 
eral cbncenSTia  among  the  carriers  that  the 
youth  fares  are  a  productive  part  of  the  fare 
structure,  several  of  the  larger  carriers  Indi- 
cating that  their  abolition  might  result  In 
revenue  losses  on  the  order  of  $3  to  $4  mll- 
Uon  annually.  In  light  of  the  discussion. 
Chairman  Crocker  suggested  that  it  might  be 
appropriate  to  put  aside  further  considera- 
tion of  this  matter  for  the  time  being 

Aside  from  the  question  of  youth  fares,  the 
respective   carriers   Indicated   that    their   In- 
dependent   review    generally    confirmed    the 
validity   of  the   revenue   Impact   which   the 
Boards'    staff    had    estimated    would    result 
from  the  various  fare  adjustments  suggested 
by  Chairman  Crocker.  However,  a  number  of 
carriers  proposed  alternative  modifications  in 
approach.  With  respect  to  Jet  coach  fares,  it 
was    variously    suggested    that    fares    up '  to 
1,100  miles  be  increased  by  $2.00  rather  than 
the  $1.00  Initially  proposed,  or  by  $2  GO  up  to 
500  miles  and  $1.00  thereafter,  or  that  the 
$1.00   increase   be   permitted    in   markets   of 
greater  distance,  e.g..  up  to   1,300.   1,600.  or 
1.800  miles.  In  the  case  of  first-class  fares,  it 
was    suggested    that    the    increase    be    $3  00 
across-the-board,  with  a  maximum  increase 
of  $10.00  In  transcontinental  markets  where 
the  fares  are  currently  at  depressed  levels- 
that  they  be  Increased  by  $2.00  as  Initially 
proposed  or  to  120  percent  of  the  coach  fare 
whichever  Is  higher;  or  that  they  be  increased 
across-the-board  to  125  percent  of  the  cor- 
responding Jet  coach  fare.  One  carrier  spe- 
clflcally  endorsed  TWA's  proposal  to  extend 
applicability  of  the  $1.00  hub  surcharge,  al- 
though IndicaOng  a  preference  for  inclusion 
of    markets    up    to    1.300    rather    than    1  lOO 
miles.    Only    one    carrier    raised    again    the 
question   of   imposing   the   proposed  restric- 
tions   on    the    Discover    America    excursion 
fares,    and    this    was    to    reiterate    its    firm 
if    minority    position    that    the    proposed    7 
day  minimum  stay  restriction  would  cause  it 
at  least,  to  lose  a  substantial  volume  of  traffic 
which  now  Is  attracted  by  these  fares  for  rela- 
tively short  trips  over  the  weekend. 

There  followed  a  general  exchange  of  com- 
ments on  the  various  alternatives  suggested 
This  discussion  revealed  that  most  carriers 
were  prepared  to  seek  either  a  $2.00  Increase 
in  short/ medium  haul  Jet  coach  fares  or  an 
extension  of  the  $1.00  Increase  to  encompass 
markets  of  greater  distance,  with  one  or  two 
explicitly  favoring  the  former.  No  carrier  in- 
dicated an  inability  to  go  along  with  either 
approach.  The  transcontinental  carriers 
agreed  that  TWA's  proposal  to  bring  Jet  coach 
fares  to  within  4  percent  below  the  norm 
had  merit,  and  generally  supported  TWA's 
proposal  to  decommonrate  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco. 


With  respect  to  first-class  fares,  American 
and  TWA  felt  that  a  formula  which  would 
set  transcontinental  first-class  fares  at  125 
percent  of  coach  fares  would  cause  substan- 
tial numbers  of  passengers  to  downgrade  to 
coach  service.  The  end  result  would  be  no 
real  public  acceptance  of  the  service  of- 
fered,— and  hence  no  significant  public  bene- 
fit, but  with  a  consequent  loss  In  revenue  for 
the  carriers.  It  was  generally  felt  that  $10.00 
was  the  maximum  Increase  which  should  be 
attempted  at  this  time,  at  least  until  market 
reaction  could  be  tested.  Chairman  Crocker 
noted  that  In  any  event  an  approach  along 
these  lines,  whatever  the  percentage  finally 
selected,  is  premature  since  the  Board  Intends 
to  pursue  development  of  cost  oriented  for- 
mulas for  general  appllcaUon,  a  project 
which  cannot  be  accomplished  for  some 
months. 

The  Vice  Chairman  indicated  that  he  had 
some  reservations  about  moving  toward  a 
formula  approach.  He  expressed  the  personal 
view  that  fare  Increases  should  be  borne 
equally  by  all  users  of  air  transportation, 
and  was  concerned  with  loading  increases  too 
heavily  onto  the  short-haul  passenger  when 
an  increase  of  a  few  dollars  could  more 
readily  be  absorbed  by  the  long  haul  pas- 
senger. The  Vice  Chairman  also  Indicated 
that  he  found  the  hub  charge  concept  trou- 
blesome. While  he  recognized  the  cost  basis 
for  such  a  charge,  Mr.  Murphy  pointed  out 
that  we  are  dealing  here  with  changing  cir- 
cumstances where  congestion  can  disappear 
at  one  airport  and  develop  at  another. 

At  the  request  of  the  carriers  for  some  ex- 
pression of  the  Board's  views  on  the  various 
possibilities  which  had  been  discussed  Chair- 
man Crocker  stated  that  he  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  respond  at  that  point  in  time  How- 
ever, he  indicated  that  the  Board  would  be 
prepared  to  comment  that  afternoon  If  the 
carriers  wished  to  reconvene  again  that  day 
Accordingly,  the  meeting  recessed  until  2 
p  m. 

Chairman  Crooker  opened  the  reconvened 
meeting  by  stating  that  the  Board  had  met 
during  the  noon  recess  and  that  he  was  now 
in  a  position  to  indicate  its  general  thinking 
on  the  subject  of  domestic  passenger  fares 
He  emphasized  that  the  Board's  position  was 
necessarily  tentaUve  at  this  time  pending 
review  of  the  actual  flUngs  which  are  made 
and  consideration  of  any  complaints  which 
are  received.  A  majority  of  the  Board  would 
probably  approve  a  revenue  Increase  of  about 
the  magnitude  described  at  the  Monday 
meeUng  and  shown  in  the  table  distributed 
at  that  time,  e.g..  approximately  $162.8  mil- 
lion in  the  aggregate  based  on  1967  traffic 
Bearing  in  mind  the  deletion  of  the  proposed 
adjustment  in  youth  fares  and  the  associated 
$21.9  million  estimated  revenue  Increase  a 
majority  would  be  disposed  to  permit  the 
following  specific  adjustments: 

1.  First-class  fares — an  increase  of  $3  00 
one-way  across-the-board,  and  additional  in- 
creases of  from  $1.00  to  $7.00  depending  on 
distance  in  east-west  first-class  fares  in  cer- 
tain specific  markets  of  800  miles  or  more  in 
which  fares  have  been  depressed  below  In- 
dustry norms.  This  is  estimated  to  produce 
an  additional  $15  million  in  first-class  reve- 
nues for  the  trunkllne  Industry  over  the 
formula  suggested  at  the  Monday  meeting. 

2.  Coach-fares — an  increase  of  $2  00  one- 
way In   markets  up   to  500  miles,      and   an 

ncrease  of  $1.00  one-way  in  markets  from  500 
to  1.300  miles,  with  no  increase  above  1  800 
miles.  This  Is  estimated  to  produce  an  addi- 
tional $35  million  In  domesUc  trunkllne 
coach  revenues  over  that  suggested  at  the 
Monday  meeting 

3.  Discover  America  fares—the  carriers 
would  be  permitted  to  establish  a  7  day 
minimum  stay  requirement,  and  a  7  day 
minimum  advance  ticket  pickup  require- 
ment. 

The  Chairman  eartimated  that  the  above- 
described  adjvistments  would  produce  a  net 
over- all   revenue   Increase   for  the  domestic 
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trunkllne  industry  of  about  $194  million  at 
i960  estimated  volume  and  allowing  for  a  lo 
percent  dilution  factor.  This  net  revenue 
gain  Is  expected  to  approximate  3.8  percent 
A  summary  of  the  estimated  impact  of  each 
adjustment  on  individual  carriers  is  set  forth 
in  Attachment  E. 

The  Chairman  made  the  following  addl- 
tional  observations: 

1.  A  majority  of  the  Board  is  not  disposed 
at  this  time  to  support  a  surcharge  at  con- 
gested hub  airports  in  view  of  the  size  of  the 
increases  outlined  above; 

2.  The  Board  is  not  thinking  In  terms  of 
a  120  125  percent  dlflTerentlal  between  flrst- 
class  and  coach  fares  at  this  time  in  view  of 
the  further  work  contemplated  with  respect 
to  development  of  cost  oriented  formulas 
although  this  Is  without  prejudice  to  its  ulti- 
mate consideration  of  such  an  approach: 

3.  The  Board  is  not  Inclined  to  permit  cle- 
commonrating  in  transcontinental  fares  at 
this  time  since  this  subject  is  quite  contro- 
versial and  relates  to  a  specific  situation  In 
the  event  carriers  elect  to  file  tariffs  propos- 
ing such  an  adjustment,  the  Board  would 
hope  that  the  filings  would  be  on  more  than 
the  customary  30  or  45  davs  notice  so  as  to 
provide  ample  time  to  solicit  the  viewF  of 
the  civic  parties  Involved  as  well  as  other 
Interested  persons. 

4.  The  Board  is  sympathetic  with  the  ob- 
jective of  eliminating  clear  inequities  (above 
or  below  the  norm)  which  may  exist  in  the 
present  fare  structure,  and  will  do  its  best 
to  permit  corrections  as  appropriate.  How- 
ever, this  is  a  complicated  matter  and  It 
would  seem  advisable  for  the  carrier.s  to 
communicate  with  the  staff  as  to  specific  sit- 
uations rather  than  to  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem  in  the  Imminent  tariff  findings: 

5.  With  respect  to  the  Discover  America 
excursion  fares,  the  Board  Is  availing  the 
carriers  of  this  opportunity  to  tighten  the 
restrictions  on  these  fares  so  as  to  minimize 
diversion  from  regular  fare  services.  Should 
the  carriers  not  elect  to  make  this  adjust- 
ment, it  should  t>e  made  clear  that  the 
Board  will  bear  in  mind  the  $15  million  rev- 
enue Improvement  which  It  has  made  avail- 
able to  the  Industry;  and 

6.  The  Chairman  indicated  that  the  Board 
would  Issue  a  press  release  at  5  p  m  ihat 
afternoon,  reflecUng  the  announcement  of 
Board  views  on  a  fare  increase. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

Carkieb   Representatives 

American  Airlines:  Mr.  George  A  Soaier 
President. 

Branlff  International:  Mr.  Harding  L.  Law- 
rence, President  and  Chairman  of  the  Board 

Continental  Air  Lines:  Mr.  Harvey  J.  Wex- 
ler,  'Vice  President-Governmental  Affairs 

Delta  Air  Lines:  Mr.  Charles  H.  Dolson. 
President;  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Miller,'  Senior  Vice 
President-Marketing. 

Eastern  Air  Unes:  Mr.  Floyd  D  Hall, 
Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  OfHcer. 

National  Airlines:  Mr.  Dan  Brock,  Vice 
President-Traffic  and  Sales. 

Northeast  Airlines:  Mr.  James  O.  Leet, 
President. 

Northwest  Airlines:  Mr.  Robert  Wright, 
Vice  President-Sales. 

Pan  American  World  Airways:  Mr.  Najeeb 
E.  Halaby,  President. 

Trans  Caribbean  Airways:  Mr.  O.  Roy 
Chalk.  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  President. 

Trans  World  Airlines:  Mr.  Charles  C.  Tll- 
inghast,  Chairman  of  Executive  Comnilttee 
and  President. 

United  Air  Lines:  Mr.  George  E.  Keck. 
PresldMit  and  Chief  Executive  Officer;  Mr.  E 
A.  Bemlsh.i  Assistant  Vice  President-Market- 
ing Services. 

Western  Air  Lines:  Mr.  Jack  M.  Slichter. 
Vice  President-Government  and  Industry  Af- 
fairs. 


'  Meeting  on  January  16,   1969. 
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Possible  Cost  Orixmted  FoRMtrLA " • 

1   Merely  as  a  guideline  for  the  Board's  use  Point  o(  destination 

(against  which  fares  proposed  in  tariffs  could  Point  ot  orisin                   v           c           m             h 

be  compared)    a   Jet   coach   fare  formula   of 

y  =  a-l-bx   would  be  adopted    ("a"  represents     ^ f  «  q  in 

the  flat  add-on  for  the  cost  of  processing  one  ni.V.""]]^!!!]!"""""'          8           9          10           U 

passenger,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  miles     h 9  10  11  12 

traveled:    "b"   represents   the  rate  per  mile; — 

•x"  represents  the  number  of  miles  traveled:  Likewise,  "b"  would  not  be  a  constant,  but 

and  "y"  represents  the  computed  fare)     In  ^°^^^  depend  on  the  length  of  the  Journey 

line  with  the  hub  sur-charge  concept  pro-  l^n^f^nv   ^  'i'-nf?"*'  '*!''^"''*  ^i",'' 

posed  by  some  airlines,  "a^would  not  le  a  'omput^^^    ^''""    ^'''"'^'"'    ^      ''°""'    ""' 

constant,  but  would  depend  on  whether  the  i cents  oer  mllel 

point  of  origin  and/or  the  point  of  destina-  p^_,  .„„  _,,  '              ^                                   .  „ 

r:  orVmS:  ^ub  <h?'  '.IVT'T'I^  ^t  500  iS!il^i-.e.-.500"toT,-000  miles;::  l.l 

r  hP  CAR  iLfT   -^  *  J  '7            'categorized  Next  500  miles  (i.e.,  1,000  to  1.500  miles)  .  5.  0 

■     ,^  w                    J^^         "  '^'"""'it  o^    'a'  Next  500  miles  (I.e..  1.500  to  2.000  miles)  .  4.  6 

would  be  computed  thus:  Miles  above  2.000  miles 4.2 

ESTIMATED  EFFECT  ON  TOTAL  1967  PASSENGER  REVENUES 
lOollar  amounts  in  milltonsl 


2.  Rrst  class  fares  in  each  market  would 
necessarily  be  at  least  20 'r  above  coach 
fares. 

3.  As  to  coach-class  fares  and  first-class 
fares,  a  tolerance  of  no  more  than  4'"c .  up 
or  down,  from  the  computed  amount,  would 
be  regarded  as  so  near  the  new  "norm"  as  to 
warrant  almost  automatic  approval,  in  the 
absence  of  some  unusual  circumstance  im- 
pelling the  Board  to  suspend  and  set  for 
investigation. 

4.  Rounding  out  to  even  dollar  amounts 
is  a  well  established  concept  and  would  be 
permitted. 

5.  There  Is  some  opinion  that  promotional 
fares  (for  example,  a  GIT  fare)  lower  than 
about  QO'^c  of  the  regular  coach  class  fare 
should  not  be  approved. 


Ist-class  fares' 


Coach  fares  > 


Hub  charges' 


Subtotal  for 
normal  fares 


Youth  fares* 


Discover  America  >         Combined  totals 


American ,  J9.g 

Eastern 4' 5 

TWA : 7'o 

United     .                                     13.0 

Big  Four _ 34.3 

Branitf.   15 

Continental g 

Delta a'o 

National 1.4 

Northeast 'g 

Nortt!west l[g 

Western l]  5 

utherseven 10.8 

Totaltrunks 45. 1 

Total  locals 27. 1 

Total 72.2 


Amount      Percent      Amount      Percent      Amount      Percent      Amount      Percent      Amount      Percent      Amount      Percent      Amoint 


Percent 


1.38 

.85 

1.27 

1.49 


$8.4 

11.8 

5.2 

11.5 


1.18 

2.23 

.94 

1.32 


J5.2 
5.2 
2.9 
5.1 


0.73 
.99 
.52 
.58 


J23.4 
21.5 
15.1 
29.6 


1.29 


36.9 


1.39 


18.4 


.69 


89.6 


1.00 
.75 
.83 
.72 

1.12 
.87 

1.02 


3.2 
1.4 
5.5 
2.6 
1.6 
3.3 
2.9 


2.13 
1.31 
1.53 
1.32 
2.24 
1.58 
1.99 


.2 


.13 


1.3 

.36 

.8 

.41 

.9 

1.26 

1.8 

.87 

4.9 
2.2 
9.8 
4.8 
3.3 
6.9 
4.4 


.87 


20.5 


1.65 


5.0 


36.3 


1.16 
8.63 


57.4 

1.5 


1.47 
.48 


23.4 

4.3 


.60 

1.37 


125.9 
32.9 


3.29           $6.0           0.84  }3. 1  0.44 

4  07 1.2  .23 

2.73             4.6            .83  2.6  .47 

3. 39            7.  1             .82  3. 8  .  44 

3.37            17.7              .66  10.7  .40 

"  3.26  7l  :20' 

2.06            1.0           .93  .4  .37 

2.72  1.1  .30 

2.45 8  .41 

4.62             .6            .84  .2  .27 

3.32            1.5            .72  .8  .39 

3.01               1.1              .75  .7  .48 

2.93             4.2             .34  4.3  .34 

3.23          2l79            :56  iTo  IF 

10.48  


{32.5 

22.7 

22.3 
4«.5 


4.57 
4.30 

4.03 
4.65 


1110 


4.43 


$.2 
16 
10.9 
16 
4.1 
9.2 
S.2 


3.46 
3.36 
3.02 
2.86 
5.73 
4.43 
4.24 


44.8 


3.61 


162.8 
32.9 


4.17 

;o.48 


1.71 


58.9 


1.39 


27.7 


.66 


158.8 


3.76 


21.9 


.52 


15.0 


.36 


19i7 


4.64 


orVoo"""o!morro^'niCjl'Yo'l8Cn°S:^^^^^^  •  Cu,  discount  Irom  50  to  33H  percent  and  provide  reservation. 

:  increase  ot  $1  ,n  coach  lares  up  to  UOOrniies  thereafter  no.ncrease  "    "^  "     ''"'  """"""'"  ^'^1'  »""  ^•''«>'  '"*•""  "'''*'  P'"^''P  '"'«• 

and'ctlgo'?n"'a'rKeu"u"V7"50mHe?.'''^  '""'^'"^  '''*  York  Newari.  Baltimore.  Washington, 


Attachment  D 
Trans  World  Airlines. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  January  15.  1969. 
Ci\'iL  Aeronautics  Board, 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen  :  TWA  was  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  with  the  Board,  In 
company  with  other  trunk  carriers,  the 
Board's  informal  views  as  to  potentially  ac- 
ceptable adjustments  to  present  fares  in  or- 
der to  provide  needed  revenue  relief  for  the 
carriers.  We  are  naturally  disappointed  that 
the  Board  seems  unwilling  to  accept  the 
TWA  fare  filing,  which  was  presented  to  you 
on  December  6.  We  are,  nevertheless,  ad- 
dressing ourselves  to  the  Board's  stiggestlons 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  provide  a  practical 
framework  for  urgently  needed  relief. 

Accordingly.  TWA  Is  pr^arlng  to  with- 
draw its  current  filing  now  due  to  come  into 
effect  on  February  1,  1969.  and.  in  place,  to 
file  a  new  package  for  effect  March  1,  1969, 
which  m  large  measure  follows  the  outline 
laid  down  by  the  Board  last  Monday. 

The  TWA  filing  win  make  the  following 
changes,  the  revenue  Impact  of  which  Is 
shown  in  Attachment  I. 

normal  fares 
First-class  fares 
TWA,  in  accordance  with  the  Board's  pro- 
posals, win  Increase  first  class  fares  $2,  with 
further    increases,    as    suggested.    In     "de- 
pressed" east-west  markets. 

Coach  fares 
In  accordance  with  the  Board's  suggestion, 
TWA  will  Increase  all  coach  fares  by  $1  up 
to  1100  miles 


In  addition,  as  an  initial  partial  step  to- 
wards removing  inequities  in  the  present 
fare  system,  and  to  avoid  the  prejudice  to  It 
which  would  otherwise  result,  TWA  will  file 
to  Increase  all  fares  which  lie  more  than  4% 
below  the  present  CAB  fare  line  to  within 
4%  of  that  line.  This  adjustment  win  only  be 
made  in  markets  below  1100  miles.  TWA 
would  t>e  quite  prepared  to  accept  a  similar 
downward  adjustment  in  all  fares  more  than 
4':  above  the  line,  but  It  Is  not  proposing  to 
do  so  at  the  present  time,  because  the  Im- 
pact on  other  carriers  might  be  to  offset  the 
fare  increases  which  the  Board  apparently 
feels  that  they  deserve.  Attachment  II  lists 
the  markets  affected  and  shows  the  revenue 
impact  of  these  changes. 

Hub  charges 
TWA  will  file  for  a  &1  addition  to  each  fare 
involving  the  FAA  designated  congested 
cities  (New  "Vork/ Newark,  Baltimore.  Wash- 
ington and  Chicago)  but  will  apply  an  upi>er 
limit  of  1100  miles,  rather  than  750  miles  as 
proposed  by  the  Board.  We  think  this  en- 
tirely logical  since  the  higher  costs  associ- 
ated with  these  airports  are  so  great  that 
they  are  in  no  sense  offset  at  the  point  that 
hauls  exceed  760  miles. 

Commonrating 
TWA  will  file  to  end  the  practice  of  com- 
monrating Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
from  eastern  jxiints  by  filing  new  San  Fran- 
cisco fares  based  on  the  Los  Angeles  rate  per 
mile.  An  upper  limit  of  $5  will,  however,  be 
applied  on  any  Los  Angeles/San  Francisco 
differential  so  developed  This  anomaly  has 
too  long  existed  and  should  be  corrected 


promotional  fares 
Discover  America 

TWA  will  accept  the  Board's  suggestion  .^s 
presented,  substituting  a  7-day  minimum 
stay  for  the  present  over-the-weekend  re- 
striction, and  adding  a  7-day  advance  tick- 
eting requirement  Other  conditions  of  the 
Discover  America  Pare,  including  the  preeent 
blackout  provisions,  would  remain. 

Youth  fares 

After  careful  analj-sis,  based  on  informa- 
tion obtained  from  our  Continuous  On- 
Board  Surveys,  we  have  determined  that  the 
change  from  a  50''-  standby  fare  to  a  two- 
thirds  jxjsltive  fare  would  result  in  a  very 
substantial  loss  to  TWA,  rather  than  the 
significant  gain  estimated  by  the  Staff.  We 
would  be  pleased  to  discuss  with  the  Staff 
our  survey  results  which  demonstrate  the 
very  serious  downgrading  that  would  occur 
alter   the   recommended    change   was   made. 

In  the  circumstances.  TWA  wiU  retain  its 
current  50%  Youth  Standby  Pare,  maintain- 
ing our  pKDsltlon  taken  in  the  Board's  Youth 
Fare  Investigation. 

Attachment  I  shows  TWA's  evaluation  of 
these  proposed  changes  and  compares  such 
changes  with  the  estimates  prepared  by  the 
Board's  Staff.  You  will  note  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  Youth  Fare,  we  are  in  close 
agreement  with  the  Staff's  estimates,  con- 
trary to  the  views  which  I  indtlally  ex- 
pressed. In  this  exercise  we  have  used  the 
same  basic  methodology  as  the  Staff,  gen- 
erating gross  revenue  gains  and  then  sub- 
tracting out  10%  to  aUow  for  traffic  loss.  But, 
since  the  Board's  pro{>osal  for  youth  fare 
changes  will   not   generate   the  revenue  Im- 
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provement  calculated  by  the  Staff,  It  Is  nec- 
essary for  TWA  to  obtain  compensating 
Increases  In  order  to  obtain  relief  of  the  mag- 
nitude envisaged  by  the  Board  Our  adjust- 
ments are  designed  t-o  provide  such  compen- 
sation. 

From  Attachment  I  you  will  note  that  we 
project  a  1967  revenue  value  of  $25  7  million 
or  4.56 '^j  compared  with  $22  3  million  or 
4  03 '7  In  the  Boards  proposal.  We  believe 
that  our   percentage   increase   should   be   ac- 


ceptable to  the  Board  since  It  lies  below 
those  which  It  has  lndlcate<l  a  willingness  to 
accept  for  our  principal  competitors.  Ameri- 
can and  United.  Also,  it  is  based  on  the  mod- 
eration of  inequities  which  have  been  per- 
mitted too  long  to  exist. 

TWAs  new  fares  will  grant  us  some  ur- 
gently needed  relief  in  the  face  of  the  re- 
lentless pressure  of  cost  Increases.  We  are, 
however,  very  conscious  that  the  level  of  re- 
lief which  the  Board  now  suggests  is  accept- 

TA  FARE  ADJUSTMENTS,  1967  REVENUE  IMPACT 
(Dollar  amounts  in  cnillions| 


able  Is  well  oelow  that  requested  by  TWA 
and  other  carriers,  and  far  from  that' neces- 
sary to  obtain  a  proper  rate  of  return  We. 
therefore,  welcome  the  Board's  readiness  to 
move  towards  a  sound  cost-based  fare  struc- 
ture, TWA.  as  a  long  term  advocate  of  such  a 
structure,  will  present  to  you,  at  your  earliest 
convenience,  its  extensive  study  of  such  fare 
structures. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  C.  Tillinchast,  Jr 


CAB  suggestion 


TWA  proposal 


CAB  staff 
estimate 


TWA 
estimate 


TWA 
estimate 


1st  class 

Coach 

Hub  charges 

CAB  suggestion  (0  to  750  miles).. 

TWA  Proposal  (750  to  1,100  miles). 

De  common  rate  LAX  SFO. 

Ad|ustment  ot  inequities 

Disco  verAmerica 

Youth  fare _ 


$7.0 
5.2 

2,9 


i6 
4.6 


Gras»-1967  revenue  impact. 


22.7 


»6.5 
5.3 

3.1 


2.5 
(4.9). 


>K.6 
■5.3 

■3.1 

.4 

3.0 

4.8 

'2.5 


CAB  suggestion 


TWA  proposal 


CAB  staff 
estimate 


TWA 
estimate 


TWA 

estimate 


Less  10  percent  traffic  loss. 


Net  1967  revenue  impact. 
Growth  to  19692 


Net  1969  revenue.mpact. 


(J2.3) 


(J1.3) 


20,4 
5.8 


11.3 
2.7 


($2.6) 

23,1 
5,5 


26.2 


14,0 


28.6 


1Z6 


25.7 


Gross    revenue    increase    as    percent    of    1%7 

revenue 

Net  revenue  increase  as  percent  of  1967  revenue 


4.03 
3.62 


2.23 

2.00 


a.  56 

4,10 


'  CAB  suggestion  and  TWA  proposal 


!!  Staff  estimated  growth,  28.6  percent;  T«(A  estimated  growth,  23.  8  percent, 
TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES,  INC.  I 

STING  TO  -4  PERCENT  OF  CAB  COACH  CURVE  0-1,100  MILES  ON  1967  REVENUES 


Segment 


Mileage 
block 


City 
center     1967  coach 
mileage    passengers 


Fare 
increase 


Revenue 
increase 


CMH  DAY 0-99  64  3  181 

^•^C  PHL. 82  36  379 

CVG  SOF 89  13769 

TUL  OKC 97  5.009 

CVG  IND     99  6,719 

BlocK  total 66.385     .1 

DAY  IND 100-199  104  V.m~ 

ps  PHX _  106  8  348 

BDL  NYC .  106  73  309 

NYC   MDT 153  6  719 

,^'VMH   , ..::::::::  }|?  ,\\'i 

CMH  IND     - 168  4.508 

^DT-PIT 172  24,613 

!^,'^C^ICT.. 177  38.836 

CLE  DAY  _ _.  177  923 

BOS  NYC... - ..  188  81.409 

Slock  total 306,913 

MIA  TPA   200-299  205  5.070 

NYCWAS 205  39785 

1^0  STL 230  79:088 

fTL  MKC 237  242,155 

|°f  STL 241  36.690 

ou,'^|TL... 253  15.828 

^"L-PIT 257  150,457 

CLE-IND  262  53,769 

AMA  A8Q ..- 272  li:577 

Block  total _ 634.419 

'CT-AMA- 300-399  303  5, 523 

BDL  WAS. 309  2  811 

PIT  IND ._ 3^  41  Ssi 

Df/ST'- 331  20.896 

InV  *»«■■■ 360  21,071 

BOS-WAS. 393  I?  077 

MDT  DAY. :.::::::::::::;  394  4:934 

Block  total .-^^^^^^^^ 186.518 

IJAS-CVG 400-499  403  17,521 

Vl^^L '^  229.614 

j^^oMKc ::::::;:::::::;::  J^l  |?:?|^ 

°J/STL 454  70.956 

CLE-STL _  491  24.318 

Block  total  741214 


Jl 
1 
2 
1 
1 


$3,089 
35. 324 
26,712 
4,864 
6.524 


76. 513 


6.549 
8.106 

142,219 

6,153 

6,524 

107, 022 

4,377 

47,479 

37.910 
1.791 

79.048 


Segment 


Mileage 
block 


m 


Cty 
center 
eage 


1%7  coach 
passengers 


Fare 

increase 


Rei/enue 
increase 


ICT-ABQ 

BDL-CHM. 

MOT-CHI., 

PHL-IND  . 

IND-TUL.. 

CHI-ICT... 

WAS-CHI.. 


500-699 


Block  total  172.198 


548 
555 
580 
583 
590 
590 
595 


4,303 
5.214 
12.902 
32. 896 
2.758 
30.934 
83, 191 


$1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 


$3,562 
4,343 
10. 747 
54,804 
2,297 
77.304 
69.298 


222. 377 


447,248 

093 
36,045 
71,654 

438.301 
66.409 
28.649 

136,314 
48.715 
11.241 


841.921 


4.805 
43.067 

4.891 
35. 743 

4.742 
18. 180 
18.332 
33.036 

4.293 


167.089 


14.858 

49. 974 

194.713 

216.119 

30,487 

35, 828 

180,  512 

16, 202 

14.981 

41.243 


794, 917 


Block  total 


PHL-MKC 1000-lOM 

BOSSTL luw-ii^ 


Block  total 

751-1.099  total 

0-1,099  grand  total. 


Note; 
cents  pet  m 


'^\ttlZTo.l7XimV.T  -'  '^'""'  "  "'  "bounded  curve  rais«l  ,o-4  percent  level  and  then  rounded  using  75(imile  procedure.  CAB  coach  curve;  $6,44  plus  52713 


1,035 
1,036 


23. 576 
26. 255 


18,625 
41.483 


49, 831 


60. 108 


386.720 


406,769 


3,207.635 4.000,642 
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ESTIMATED  REVENUE  EFFECT  OF  ADJUSTING  FIRST-CLASS  FARES  TO  MAINTAIN  PRESENT  DIFFERENTIAL  WHEN  ADJUSTING  COACH  FARES  TO -4  PERCENT  OF  CAB  COACH  CURVE  0  1  100 

MILES  ON   1967  REVENUES 


Setment 


Mileage 
block 


City 

center 

mileage 


1%7 
Ist-class  Fare  Revenue 

passengers      increase  increase 


CMH-OAY 0-99  64  199 

NYC-PHL - 82  2,281 

CVG-SDF 89  863 

TUL-OKC 97  314 

CVG-IND 99  421 

Blocktotal - 4,078 

DAY-IND 100-199  104 

TUS  PHX 106  1,085 

BDL  NYC... 106  9,526 

PHL  WAS 122  824 

NYC  MDT 153  873 

PIT  CMH 161  7,169 

CMH-IND - 168  586 

MDT  PIT 172  3,198 

MKC-ICT ----  177  5,047 

CLE  DAY 177  120 

BOS  NYC 188  10.579 

Blocktotal.. 39.884 

MIA  TPA 200-299  205  582 

NYC-WAS 205  4,568 

INO  STL 230  9,082 

STL  MKC 237  27,806 

SOF  STL 241  4,213 

BNA-STL 253  1.817 

PHL-PIT 257  17.277 

CLE  IND  262  6.174 

AMA  ABQ 272  1.329 

Blocktotal 72.848 

ICT  AMA 300-399  303  892 

CVG  STL 308  7.992 

BOL  WAS 309  4,554 

PIT  IND 328  6,633 

MDT-CMH 330  440 

DAY  STL 331  3,374 

STL  TUL 360  3,402 

BOS  WAS 393  6,130 

MDT-DAY 394  797 

Blocktotal 34.214  . 

WAS  CVG 400-499  403  4,822 

NYC-CLE 404  16,220 

PIT-CHI 409  63,197 

CHI-MKC 412  70.144 

PHL-CMH 415  9,895 

INO-MKC 452  5.814 

DTT  STL 454  19.529 

STL-OKC   458  5.259 

MKC  AMA 480  2.431 

CLE-STL ...  491  6.693 

Blocktotal 204.004 


$1 
1 
2 
1 

1 


$199 

2.281 

1,726 

314 

421 


4,941 


859 

1,063 

18,671 

808 

856 

14.051 

574 

6.268 

4.946 

235 

10.367 


58.698 


570 
4.477 
8.900 

54.500 
8.257 
3,561 

16.931 
6,051 
1,302 


104.549 


865 
7,752 
8,834 
6,434 
853 
3,272 
3,299 
5.946 

773 


38. 028 


4.629 

15.571 

60.669 

467. 338 

9,499 
11,162 
56.  243 

5.048 

4.667 
12.850 


247.676 


Segment 

Mileage 
block 

City 

center 

mileage 

1967 

Ist-class 
passengers 

Fare 
increase 

^e.enue 
:  tease 

ICT  ABQ.. 

BDL-tMH 

MDT-CHI 

PHL-IND     .. 

500  599 

548 
555 
580 
583 
590 
590 
595 

724 

877 

2.170 

5.534 

464 

5.204 

13.995 

$1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 

$688 

833 

2.062 

10  515 

IND-TUL 

441 

CHI-ICT 

14,831 
13,295 

WAS-CHI 

Block  total   

28.968  . 

42  665 

BDL-DAY 

600-699 

619 
642 

644 
650 
660 
654 
699 

1,994 
1,128 

4,251 
595 
292 

39, 310 
1,891 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
I 

1  874 

BOS-CMH..     .. 

2  121 

DTT-MKC 

3  996 

BDL-CVG 

559 

CVG-TUL. 

274 

PHL-CHI 

73, 903 
1  777 

CLE-MKC 

Blocktotal 

49,461   . 

84  504 

BOS-DAY 

700-750 

707 
710 
711 
738 

3.914 
19.952 
63,894 

2,073 

2 

1 
2 
2 

7,358 
18  754 

WAS-STL 

NYC-CHI 

120  121 

BOS-CVG 

5  081 

Block  total... 

90,463  . 

151  314 

0-750  total 

523,920  . 

732, 375 

BDL-CHI 

751-799 

768 

455 

1 

427 

BOS-IND 

800-899 

806 
849 
852 
873 
893 

1.862 

14.  324 

335 

42,491 

3.421 

2 
2 

1 
1 
2 

3  500 

BOS-CHI 

CLE-TUL 

26.929 

314 

NYC-STL 

39  941 

CHI-AMA 

6  431 

Blocktotal 

62.433  . 

f.            77  115 

PIT-TUL 

CHI-DEN. 

CLE-OKC. - 

...        900-999 

915 
917 
949 

378 

5,635 

248 

1 
1 
2 

3S5 

5,296 

466 

Blocktotal 

6,261  . 

6  117 

PHL-MKC 

...     1000-1099 

1.035 
1.036 

4.358 
4.853 

1 
i 

4,096 

BOS-STL 

9  123 

Blocktotal 

9.211  . 

13  219 

751-1099  total 

78,360  . 

96,878 

0-1099  grand  total 

602.280  . 

829. 253 

ESTIMATED  EFFECT  ON  TOTAL  1967  PASSENGER  REVENUES  AND  ON  TOTAL  1969  ESTIMATED  PASSENGER  REVENUES 

(Dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


Ist-class  f 

ares' 

Coach  fa 

res- 

Subtotal 

Discover  America' 

Combined  totals 
(on  1967) 

Estimate  for  year  1969 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

American.. 

$12.3 

1.73 
1.29 
1.55 
1.86 

$13.6 

17.9 

8,8 

18.3 

1.91 
3.39 
1,59 
2.10 

$25,9 

24.7 
17.4 
34.5 

3,64 

4.68 
3.14 
3,96 

$3.1 
1.2 
2,6 
3.8 

0.44 
.23 
.47 
.44 

$29.0 
25.9 
20.0 
38.3 

4,08 
4.91 
3.61 
4.40 

$33,  S 
30.0 

Eastern 

6.8 

8.6 

16.2 

TWA  . 

United.. 

Big4 

43.9 

1.65 

58.6 

2.20 

102.5 

3.85 

10.7 

.40 

113.2 

4.25 

131.0 

Branlff 

Continental 

2.3 

1.2 

1.52 
1.12 
1.28 
1,07 
1,54 
1.30 
1.50 

5.2 
2,3 
8.8 
3,9 
2.8 
5,9 
5.0 

3.46 

2.15 
2.44 
1.99 
3.92 
2.84 
3.42 

7.5 

3.5 
13.4 
6.0 
3,9 
8.6 
7.2 

4.99 

3.27 
3.72 
3.06 
5.46 
4.14 
4.92 

,3 
.4 
1.1 
,8 
.2 
.8 
.7 

.20 
.37 
.30 
,41 
,27 
,39 
.48 

7.8 
3.9 

14.5 
6.8 
4.1 
9.4 
7,9 

5.19 
3.64 
4  02 
3.47 
5.73 
4.53 
5.40 

It 

16.8 
7.9 
4,7 

10.9 
9.1 

Delta 

National 

4.6 

2.1 

Northeast 

Northwest 

1.1 

2.7 

2.2 

Western 

Other  7 

16.2 

1.31 

33.9 

2.74 

50.1 

4.05 

4.3 

.34 

54.4 

4.39 

62.9 

Total  trunks 

60.1 

1.54 

92.5 

2.37 

152.6 

3.91 

15,0 

.38 

167,6 

4.29 

193.9 

3.8 

Totallocals" 

34,0 

11.79 

5.5 

1.91 

39.5 

13.70  .. 

39,5 

13.70  . 

Total 

94.1 

2.24 

98.0 

2.34 

192,1 

4.58 

15.0 

36 

207,1 

4  94   . 

'  Increase  of  $3  m  all  Ist-class  fares,  plus  increases  on  certain  east-west  ticket'  ot  800  miles  or 
mote  ot  another  $1  to  $7,  depending  on  distance 

:  Increase  ot  $2  on  tickets  up  to  500  miles.  $1  on  tickets  between  500  and  1,800  miles;  no  change 
over  1,800  miles. 

'  Apply  7-day  minimum  stay  and  7-day  advance  pickup  rules. 


'  Percent  computed  lor  total  trunks  only,  since  estimated  revenues  for  1969  had  not  been  tore- 
cast  by  Individual  trunkline  carrier.  No  forecast  had  been  made  for  the  loca  service  earners 

'  Excluding  Trans-Texas,  since  we  have  been  informed  that  this  earner  may  establish  standard 
Class  fares,  in  lieu  of  existing  Ist-class  and  coach  services 
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That  reply  from  the  chairman  was  re- 
sponded to  by  me  in  the  following  letters 
which  were  sent  on  February  17  and  18: 

Pebbuary  17,  1969. 
Hon  John  H.  Crookeb. 

Chairman.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Waihina- 
ton,  DC 

Dear  Chairman  Crocker:  This  will  ac- 
knowledge your  letter  of  February  6  In  reply 
to  mine  of  January  22  inquiring  In  connec- 
tion with  your  recent  Informal  discus- 
sions of  an  Increase  of  airline  fares  concern- 
ing what  announcement  to  partles-ln-lnter- 
est,  the  Congress,  and  the  public  prior  to  the 
Initiation  of  such  proceedings  had  been  given 
by  the  Board  as  to  the  ground  rules  which 
it  would  follow  In  such  Informal  proceedings 
including  what  opportunity,  If  any.  would  be 
given  to  partles-in-lnterest  to  participate  In 
such  Informal  proceedings  and  how  the  In- 
tegrity of  such  proceedings  and  discussion 
would  be  protected. 

Your  reply  Includes  comments  on  other 
matters  such  as  the  manner  in  which  vou 
reach  a  determination  of  the  percentage 
amounts  of  Increase  which  you  propose  to 
grant  and  the  absence  of  informal  complaints 
to  the  tariff  filing  despite  the  widespread 
coverage  which  the  carriers  proposals  re- 
ceived ior  the  press.  I  am  reserving  my  com- 
ments ot  these  matters  until  later. 

Your  letter  however  does  not  reply  to  the 
question  which  I  raised,  and  I  do  wish  that 
you  would  undertake  to  fumlfh  me  with 
your  comments  in  this  regard,  namely  what 
pronouncement  of  the  ground  rules'  to  be 
followed  In  the  public  Interest  the  Board  has 
made  regarding  these  Informal  proceedings 
the  opportunities  of  parties-in-lnterest  to 
participate  in  them,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  integrity  of  these  proceedings  and  dis- 
cussions Is  protected. 

In  your  answer,  I  am  sure  that  among 
other  things  you  will  take  up  the  question 
of  whether  a  transcript  is  made  of  the  dis- 
cussions, what  agreements  under  section  412 
prevail  among  the  carriers  or  between  the 
carriers  and  the  Board  covering  the  discus- 
sion of  fares,  what  order  by  the  Board  was 
Issued  permitting  the  discussion  of  fares 
among  the  carriers  and  with  the  Board  what 
order  was  Issued  under  section  414  permitting 
the  discussion  of  such  fares  among  the  car- 
riers and  with  the  Board  so  as  to  relieve  them 
from  the  operation  of  the  antitrust  laws 
what  order  under  section  414  was  issued  by 
the  Board  permitting  the  carriers  relief  from 
the  antitrust  laws  In  filing  ■•tarlfTs  con- 
sistent with  the  Board's  statement  to  become 
effective  February  20,  1969  or  shortly  there- 
after", and  similar  matters. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  E.  Moss. 
Member  of  Congress. 
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for   the   Board   entering   into   Informal   pro- 
ceedings. 

These  statements  suggests  the  limiting  of 
the  Board  to  solely  that  of  Judges  In  which 
they  are  to  act  upon  a  record  which  Is  before 
them  It  has  always  been  my  impression  that 
the  principal  obligation  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  was  that  of  representing  the  pub- 
lic interest.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  under- 
standing of  the  Board's  role  is  no  better  ex- 
pressed than  in  the  words  of  Commissioner 
Altchlson  which  were  quoted  by  Judge  Prank 
In  his  Isbrandtsen  Co.  v.  United  States  96  P 
Supp.  883,  892  (S.D.N.Y.  1951),  and  quoted 
with  approval  by  Judge  Hays  in  Scenic  Hud- 
son Preservation  Conference  vs.  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  Consolidated  Edison 
Company  of  New  York,  Inc..  364  P  2d  608 
2  clr.  (1965).  as  follows: 

"This  Is  a  somewhat  surprising  contention, 
to  be  contrasted  with  the  following  views  of 
Commissioner  Altchlson  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  concerning  the  obli- 
gations of  administrative  agencies:  •  .  The 
agency  does  not  do  Its  duty  when  it  merely 
decides  up>on  a  poor  or  nonrepresentaiive  rec- 
ord. As  the  sole  representative  of  the  public 
which  is  a  third  party  in  these  proceedings 
the  agency  owes  the  duty  to  investigate  all 
the  pertinent  facts,  and  to  see  that  they  are 
adduced  when  the  parties  have  not  put  them 
In  .  .  .  The  agency  must  always  act  upon  the 
record  made,  and  if  that  is  not  sufficient  it 
should  see  the  record  is  supplemented  before 
it  acte  It  must  always  preserve  the  elements 
of  fair  play,  but  it  Is  not  fair  play  for  it  to 
create  an  injustice,  instead  of  remedying  one 
by  omitting  to  Inform  itself  and  by  acting 
ignorantly  when  intelligent  actions  is  possi- 
ble .,•  •   (Italics  mine.) 

Judge  Hays  in  his  Consolidated  Edison  de- 
cision has  remarked  upon  the  role  of  the 
Commission  as  follows; 

"In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  Com- 
mission has  claimed  to  be  the  representative 
of  the  public  interest.  This  role  does  not  per- 
mit it  to  act  as  an  umpire  blandlv  calling 
balls  and  strikes  for  adversaries  appearing 
before  it;  the  right  of  the  public  must  receive 
active  and  affirmative  protection  at  the  hands 
of  the  Commission." 

I  trust  that  you  did  not  intend  to  Imply 
that  the  Board's  duty  in  the  public  interest 
was  in  the  slightest  reduced  by  virtue  ol  the 
absence  of  a  formal  complaint  from  the  trav- 
eling public  In  this  particular  tariff  filing  I 
as  a  member  of  that  public,  certainly  have 
looked  to  you  to  represent  my  Interest  in  de- 
termining that  rates  will  not  be  unjust  or 
unreasonable  or  unjustly  discriminatory  or 
unduly  preferential  or  unduly  prejudicial. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  e.  Moss, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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February  18,  1969. 
Hon.  John  H.  Crocker. 

Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Chairman  Ckookeb:  This  letter  Is 
reference  to  a  matter  contained  In  your  reply 
of  February  6  to  certain  questions  I  had 
raised  in  my  letter  to  you  of  January  22  re- 
garding the  procedures  followed  by  the  Board 
in  Its  recent  discussions  with  the  Industry 
regarding  the  level  of  fare  increases  endorsed 
by  the  Board.  As  I  Indicated  in  my  letter  to 
you  of  yesterday  commenting  on  your  reply 
to  my  Inquiry.  I  had  several  comments  I 
wished  to  make  with  regard  to  some  other 
discussion  contained  In  your  letter  which 
was  not  addressed  directly  to  that  inquiry 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  the  several 
references  in  your  letter  to  the  Informal  pro- 
ceedings having  been  entered  into  by  the 
Board  following  the  filing  of  certain  tariffs 
with  you  by  the  air  carriers,  on  which  tariffs 
by  the  Board  received  no  formal  complaints 
from  the  traveling  public  or  members  of  the 
Congress.  I  leave  aside  for  this  discussion  the 
question  of  whether  this  is  an  adequate  basis 


By  order  No.  69-2-98  the  CAB  on  Feb- 
ruarj'  19  permitted  the  then  proposed 
airline  fares  to  become  effective  The  or- 
der read: 

[Order  69-2-98,  dockets  20696,  20719 J 

Pare   Increases  Proposed  by   the 

Domestic    Trunkline    Carriers 

(Adopted  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  at 

its  office  in  Washington,  D.C,  on  the  19th 

day  of  February.  1969) 

order    dismissing   complaints 
By  tariff  revisions  '  marked  to  become  effec- 
tive between  February  20  and  March  6    1969 
the   domestic   trunkline   carriers   propose   to 
increase  most  of  their  local  and  joint  normal 
fares.   Discover  America  fares,  milltarv  and 
youth  standby  fares,  military  leave  reserva 
tlon   fares,   youth  advance  reservation  fares 
and  moet  other  promotional  fares  which  are 
computed   on  a   percentage  relationship   to 
the    normal    Jet    day    coach    fares.    Effective 

'  Revisions    to    Airline    Tariff    Publishers 
Inc.s  .Agent,  Tariffs  C.A.B.   Nos.  90.  98,   and 


February  20.  1969.  one-way  first-class  fares 
are  being  Increa^^ed  by  $3.00.»  Coach  Utp^ 
.including  night  coach  and  economy)  ^„d 
major  promotional  fares,  on  the  other  hand 
are  being  increased  in  varying  amounts  up  lo 
$2.00  per   ticket  depending  on   distance 

■The     National     Air     Carrier     Association 
(NACA)    has   filed    a   complaint   against   the 
fare   increases   proposed   by   American    c.-n- 
Unental.  Delta.  TWA.  and  United    The  com 
plaint    alleges    that    these   carriers   are   pro 
posing  general   fare  Increases   while  at    he 
isame  time  continuing  in  effect  group  ind;, 
sive  tour   basing  fares   to  Hawaii   which  are 
at   uneconomic   levels.   It   is   contended   that 
these    latter    fares    are    aimed    at   captiirine 
inclusive    tour   charter   traffic    developed   by 
the  supplemental  carriers  and  are  bein^  -ub- 
sidlzed  by  higher  regular  fares.  NACA  'ur 
ther  makes  the  general  contention  that'the 
promotional  fares  of  these  carriers  have  been 
a  major  contributing  factor  in  the  carriers' 
recent  decline  in  earnings,  and  suggests  that 
the    industry's    present    earnings    deficiency 
would  be  largely  erased  if  the  average  viPld 
had  been  maintained  at  the  1965  level 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  filed  ,n 
untimely  complaint  requesting  suspen-^ion 
and  investigation  of  the  proposed  fare  'n- 
creases  which  the  Board  will  consider  on  t'he 
merits.  In  summary,  the  Department  alleees 
that  it  Is  a  substantial  user  of  air  transpor- 
tation, and  that  the  proposed  Increase  wo  ,id 
result  In  an  estimated  $6  million  annual  in- 
crease In  its  costs  unless  mUltary  travel  is 
curtailed  or  diverted  to  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation. The  Department  urges  that  no  in- 
creases be  allowed  in  the  absence  of  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  carriers'  revenue  needs  in 
which  it  could  participate. 

American,     Braniff,     Continental      Delta 
TWA,    and    United    have    filed    answers    to 
NACA's    complaint    maintaimng    that    'he 
complaint  addresses  itself  to  the  group  in- 
clusive tour  basing  fares  to  Hawaii    the  law- 
fulness  of  which  should  not  be  considered 
here  since  these  fares  are  the  subject  of  a 
current  formal  investigation.  These  earners 
further  contend  that  the  complaint  does  not 
adequately  support  the  contention  that  pro- 
motional fares  have  been  a  major  contribut- 
ing factor  In  the  carriers'  declining  rate  of 
return,  since  no  account  has  been  taken  of 
the  generative  effect  which  thev  have  had 
upon  traffic.  The  carriers  submit  that  there  is 
an   urgent   need   for  an   immediate  fare  in- 
crease   to    reverse    the    downward    trends   in 
their  earnings,  and  that  any  delay  will  only 
serve  to  worsen  the  situation.  Plnallv    the 
carriers   assert   that  no  evidence   has"  been 
offered  to  support   the  conclusion  that  pro- 
motional fares  per  .-ie  are  unlawful  since  with 
the  exception  of  the  HawaUan  group  inclu- 
sive tour  basing  fares,  NACA  does  not  iden- 
tify the  specific  fares  which  It  considers  ob- 
jectionable or  specify  the  particular  charac- 
teristics which  it  Ijelieves  would  make  them 
unlawful.    In    essence,    these   carriers   allege 
that  no  evidence  has  been  submitted  to  war- 
rant a  reversal  of  several  Board  determina- 
tions   that    particular    promotion    fares   are 
economically  sound. 

Upon  consideration  of  the  tariff  filings 
complaints,  answers,  and  other  matters  of 
record,  the  Board  finds  that  the  complaints 
do  not  set  forth  sufficient  facts  to  warrant 
investigation  of  the  proposed  tariffs  and  the 
request  therefor,  and  consequently  the  re- 
quests for  suspension,  will  be  denied  The 
proposals  conform  to  the  tentative  guide- 
lines   contained    In    our    announcement    of 

-Effective  February  26.  1969.  certain  first- 
class  fares  are  being  further  Increased  by 
SI. 00  to  $7.00.  Any  necessarv  action  by  the 
Board  with  respect  to  these  additional  in- 
creases will  be  the  subject  of  a  later  order. 

'No  coech  fare  increases  are  proposed  for 
distances  exceeding  I.SOO  miles,  and  the  in- 
creases are  S2.00  for  distances  of  500  or  less, 
and  SI. 00  above  500  miles 
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January  16.  1969.  The  Board  has  made  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  economic  state 
of  the  Industry,  and  has  concluded  that  In- 
creased costs  and  expenses  during  1969  will 
deny  to  the  domestic  trunkline  industry  a 
fair  rate  of  return  on  Investment,  unless 
there  be  a  moderate  revenue  increase.  The 
trunkllnes'  rate  of  return  on  Investment  in 
1968  will  be  substantially  below  1967. 
Whether  the  increased  revenues  will  be  ade- 
quate or  more  than  adequate  In  1970  and 
thereafter  (in  order  to  yield  an  adequate 
rate  of  return)  will,  of  course,  depend  on 
many  factors,  such  as  the  state  of  the  gen- 
eral economy,  the  economic  Impact  of  new 
large  aircraft,  adequate  solutions  to  con- 
gestion problems  and  so  forth.  The  current 
tariff  filings  (to  which  this  order  relates)  are 
estimated  to  provide  a  revenue  increase  of 
slightly  less  than  4  percent  for  the  domestic 
trunkline  Industry,  — substantially  less  than 
the  Increases  proposed  by  tariff  filings  (in 
November  and  December,  1968)  of  several 
trunkline  carriers.  The  Board  concludes  that 
this  over-all  Increase  of  slightly  less  than  4 
percent  Is  warranted  for  the  time  being,  and 
that  the  manner  by  which  It  is  being  Im- 
plemented will  result  In  some  Improvement 
in  the  fare  structure. 

The  primary  contention  made  by  NACA 
Is  that  the  carriers  should  not  be  permitted 
to  increase  normal  fares  while,  at  the  same 
time,  continuing  in  effect  promotional  fares 
such  as  the  group  Inclusive  tour  basing  fares 
to  Hawaii  which  are  alleged  to  be  at  un- 
economic levels.  These  fares,  which  are  the 
only  promotional  fares  specifically  adverted 
to  in  the  complaint,  are  presently  the  sub- 
ject of  a  formal  investigation,  in  which  their 
lawfulness  will  be  determined.  Insofar  as 
NACA  makes  the  allegation  that  the  declin- 
ing yield  from  promotional  fares  Is  the  pri- 
mary factor  causing  the  carriers  to  seek  an 
increase  in  revenue,  we  recognize  the  neces- 
sity for  an  appropriate  balance  between 
normal  and  discounted  fares  and  that  Is  the 
reason  a  number  of  such  discounted  fares 
are  presently  under  Investigation.  However, 
these  considerations  do  not  outweigh  the 
present  need  for  additional  airline  revenues. 

Finally,  we  are  sympathetic  with  the  desire 
of  the  Dep)€urtment  of  Defense  to  maintain  a 
tight  control  on  the  costs  of  Its  operations. 
However,  the  Board  In  evaluating  the  car- 
riers' earUer  tariff  proposals  and  the  instant 
filings  has  carefully  considered  the  effect  of 
the  fare  increases  on  all  categories  of  users 
of  air  transportation.  We  are  satisfied  that 
the  need  for  the  proposed  Increase  Is  both 
fully  justified  and  immediate.  Conversely, 
under  present  circumstances  we  can  find  no 
basis  to  defer  these  fare  Increases  pending 
further  consideration  in  a  formal  Investiga- 
tion. 

.Accordingly,  pursuajit  to  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958,  and  particularly  sections 
204(a),  403.  404  and  1002  thereof , 

It  is  ordered  that : 

1.  The  complaints  of  the  member  carrlerB 
of  the  National  Air  Carrier  Association,  in 
Docket  20696.  and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  Docket  20719,  be  dis- 
missed; and 

2  Copies  of  this  order  be  served  upon  the 
National  Air  Carrier  Aasodatlon,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Capttol  International  Air- 
ways, Inc.,  Modern  Air  Transport.  Inc..  Over- 
seas National  Airways,  Inc.,  Purdue  Airlines, 
Inc.,  Saturn  Airways.  Inc.,  Southern  Air 
Transport,  Inc.,  Standard  Airways,  Inc.,  Trans 
International  Airlines.  Inc.,  Universal  Air- 
lines. Inc.,  World  Airways,  Inc.,  and  all  the 
domestic  trunkUne  and  local  service  carriers. 

By  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board: 

Harold  R.  Sanderson, 

Secretary. 

Statement  of  Vice  Chairman  Murphy  and 

Member  Minetti 

We  would  prefer  a  more  modest  trunkline 

iare  Increase;  however,  we  must  dissent  from 

the  application   of   a   fare   Increase  formula 


specifically  devised  to  yield  the  le88-than-4 
jjercent  revenue  Increase  for  trunkllnes  to 
local  service  carriers  with  a  resultant  reve- 
nue Increase  of  almost  10  percent.  We  per- 
mitted a  lower  price  increase  on  the  much 
more  frequently  used  coach  services  of  the 
trunkllnes  than  on  first  class  services.  The 
accident  that  local  service  carriers'  single 
class  of  service  Is  usvially  referred  to  as  first 
class,  certainly  does  not  warrant.  In  our 
opinion,  blind  application  of  the  higher 
level  of  first  class  Increase  permitted  trunk- 
lines  in  very  different  circumstances. 

The  arguments  that  local  service  carrier 
services  are  provided  at  a  loss  and  require 
Federal  subsidy  assistance  do  not  justify 
the  carriers  charging  whatever  they  choose 
and  no  not  justify  this  Board  abdicating  its 
statutory  responsibility  to  regulate  fares 
in  the  public  interest.  A  10  percent  increase 
is  too  much.  We  would  permit  the  local 
service  carriers  to  meet  trunkline  first  class 
fares  If  first  class  service  is  Indeed  provided. 
Otherwise,  the  trunkline  coach  class  price- 
rise  formula  should  apply. 

Robert    T.    Murphy. 

G.    Joseph    Minetti. 

Returning  to  my  letters  of  Februar>'  17 
and  18,  a  response  was  received  on 
March  6.  which  stated: 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Washington,  D.C,  March  5, 1969. 
Hon    John  E.  Moss. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Moss:  This  is  in  reply 
to  your  letters  of  February  17  and  Febru- 
ary 18.  1969.  regarding  the  discussions 
recently  held  by  the  Board  and  the  trunkUne 
carriers  concerning  j>assenger  fare  Increases. 
Our  delay  in  responding  was  occasioned  by 
an  earlier  suggestion  that  members  of  our 
staff  might  first  confer  with  you  or  your  staff 
to  furnish  certain  background  data  pertinent 
to  the  matters  raised. 

Your  February  17  letter  requests  Informa- 
t;ion  concerning  the  ground  rules  which  the 
Board  has  adopted  regarding  "Informal  pro- 
ceedings" as  to  airline  tariffs,  the  oppor- 
tunities of  parties-ln-lnterest  to  express 
views  or  otherwise  participate,  and  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  Integrity  of  the  proceedings 
and  the  discussions  would  be  protected.  You 
also  ask  whether  a  transcript  Is  made  of  the 
discussions,  and  what  agreements  and  Board 
actions  pursuant  to  sections  412  and  414  have 
been  entered  Into  or  Issued.  Your  February 
18  letter  deals  generally  with  the  Board's  role 
in  protecting  the  public  interest  in  these 
matters;  and  we  believe  that  answers  to 
the  specific  questions  contained  In  your 
February  17  letter  reflect  what  Is  done  In 
furtherance  of   the  public  Interest 

As  a  preliminary  matter.  It  may  be  desir- 
able to  set  forth  the  statutory  procedural 
framework  within  which  the  Board  opjerates 
in  these  matters.  The  rate-making  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  particularly  sec- 
tions 403  and  1002(g),  are  premised  upon 
the  concept  that  rates  and  fares  for  pas- 
sengers and  proi>erty  shall  be  established  on 
the  initiative  of  the  carriers.  When  a  carrier 
feels  that  a  particular  rate  or  fare  Is  un- 
reasonably low  or  Inequitable  in  some  re- 
spect, or  when  one  or  more  carriers  believe 
that  increasing  costs  deny  to  them  a  fair 
rate  of  return  on  Investment,  they  file  tariffs 
calling  for  fare  Increases;  and  this  was  done 
last  November  by  several  trunkline  carriers 
Sometimes  carriers  take  the  initiative  in 
filing  tariffs  containing  lower  rates  or  fares. 
In  the  1950's,  when  such  tariff  filings  In- 
corporating reductions  of  this  sort  were  not 
forthcoming  despite  apparently  excessive 
carrier  earnings,  the  Board  Instituted  a 
General  Passenger  Fare  Investigation.  The 
point  is  that  (under  the  statute)  the  Board 
takes  the  Initiative  regarding  these  fares  only 
where  there  is  reason  to  believe  thaX  the 
ratee  prop>06ed  or  previously  established  by 
the  carriers  are  unlawful. 


In  short,  when  existing  fares  may  be  too 
low.  the  carriers  (In  protection  of  their  own 
interests)  usually  file  tariffs  proposing  In- 
creases: and  when  charges  may  be  too  high, 
sometimes  the  Initiative  Is  taken  by  the  car- 
riers and  sometimes  it  Is  taken  by  the  Board. 

With  respect  to  such  filings,  the  statute 
does  not  contemplate  a  requirement  of 
"fonnal  action  '  by  the  Board,  in  the  sense 
of  an  evidentiary  proceeding  before  a  trial 
examiner  The  term  "Informal  action"  has 
thus  grown  up  to  mean  proceedings  less  time- 
consuming  than  the  full  evidentiary  proceed- 
ing before  a  trial  examiner.  Use  of  the  word 
"Informal"  does  not  in  any  sense  connote  lax 
or  hasty  action;  it  merely  distinguishes  the 
statutory  procedure  followed  when  fare  in- 
creases are  proposed  In  carriers'  tariffs  from 
the  procedure  which  occurs  in  a  Board- 
instituted  invesiigaiion  such  as  the  General 
Passenger  Fare  Investigation. 

The  statute  provides  that  after  a  earner 
files  a  tarff.  the  changes  In  rates  and  fares 
shall  be  made  only  upon  30  or  more  days' 
notice,  and  such  changes  will  go  into  effect 
tmless  the  Board  takes  action  to  suspend 
their  effectiveness  and  investigate  the  tariffs. 
Provision  Is  made  In  section  1002  (a)  and  (g) 
for  the  filing  of  complaints  against  newly 
filed  air  carrier  tariffs  The  Board's  rules  pro- 
vide that  within  time  periods  specified  In 
the  regulation,  any  interested  person  may 
file  a  complaint  setting  forth  Its  objections 
to  the  tariff.  Provision  Is  also  made  for  re- 
sponsive pleadings.  On  the  basis  of  the  plead- 
ings filed,  plus  all  other  information  avail- 
able to  the  Board,  the  Board  makes  Its  de- 
termination as  to  whether  to  suspend  and 
investigate  a  tariff. 

Often,  no  complaints  from  the  public  are 
received.  Such  was  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  tariffs  that  were  before  the  Board  at  the 
time  of  the  recent  discussions  with  the  air 
carriers,  although  these  tariffs  proposed  sub- 
stantially higher  Increases  than  those  ulti- 
mately approved  by  the  Board.  However,  the 
Board  carefully  screens  all  tariff  filings 
whether  or  not  complaints  are  filed,  and  fre- 
quently suspends  and  Investigates  such  tar- 
iffs on  Its  own  motion. 

In  the  statutory  time  within  which  the 
Board  determines  whether  to  suspend  and 
investigate  a  particular  tariff,  the  Board  fre- 
quently finds  It  necessary  to  obtain  addi- 
tional information  from  the  carriers  (In  the 
interest  of  gathering  essential  facts  needed 
in  order  to  reach  an  Informed  judgment) . 
These  Inquiries  and  conferences  are  general- 
ly held  by  the  staff.  However,  where  the  cir- 
cumstances warrant,  the  Board  itself  may 
hold  such  conferences,  it  did  so  In  the  In- 
stant case.  In  light  of  the  heavy  volume 
of  tariffs  filed,  the  time  available  to  screen 
them,  and  the  variety  of  factual  questions 
which  may  arise,  there  are  variations  from 
case  to  case  as  to  the  extent  to  which  con- 
sultations are  had  with  the  carriers,  and  as 
to  what  specific  procedural  steps  are  em- 
ployed. 

In  the  recent  passenger  fare  matters,  the 
Board  rather  quickly  determined  that  It 
could  not  approve  the  tariffs  Initially  filed 
The  Board  believed  that  all  such  proposed 
fares  represented  Increases  of  a  magnitude 
or  were  based  on  philosophies  which  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Board  Members  could  not  sup- 
port The  Eastern  tariffs  and  the  United 
tariffs  appeared  to  the  Board  to  present  mu- 
tually exclusive  approaches  to  a  "formula" 
as  a  general  basis  for  passenger  fares.  In 
light  of  the  Board's  determination  that  the 
tariffs  filed  could  not  be  accepted,  it  seemed 
appropriate  for  the  Board  to  tentatively  ad- 
vise the  carriers  what  tariffs  would  not  be 
summarily   suspended. 

In  the  January  meeting,  no  word-for- 
word  transcript  was  prepared.  As  you  know, 
transcripts  are  frequently  made  of  meetings 
with  particular  carriers  or  other  persons. 
However,  because  of  the  large  number  of 
persons  present  at  the  meeting,  the  technical 
nature  of  the  subject  matter,  the  fact  that 
the  Board's  position  could  be  concisely  stated 
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and  the  desire  to  encourage  a  freer  flow  of 
discussion.  It  waa  the  Board's  Judgment  that 
a  transcript  of  the  January  meeting  was  not 
necessary.  Notes  were  taken  of  the  discus- 
sions, a  digest  of  which  has  previously  been 
furnished  you. 

Turning   to   your   questions    with    respect 
to   section   412    and    related   matters,    there 
were  no  agreements  filed  by  the  carriers   nor 
was  any  order  issued  by  the  Board  covering 
the   fare   discussions.   The   Board   has   never 
construed  the  Act  to  require  Board  approval 
In  order  to  permit  the  Board  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing with  the  carriers  In  furtherance  of  the 
performance  of  the  Board's   own   functions 
under  the  Act.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
necessary  under  the  statute  for  the  carriers 
to  file  agreements  with  the  Board  covering 
conferences  held  by  the  Board    Accordingly 
in   the  absence  of  any  order  under  section 
412,  the  carriers  were  granted  no  Immunity 
from  the  operations  of  the  antitrust  laws 
Sincerely, 

John  H.  Crocker,  Jr.. 

Chairman. 

Things  remained  in  a  status  quo  for 
only  2  weeks.  On  Tuesdav,  March  18 
Trans  World  Airlines  filed  "a  fare  ad- 
justment plan— aimed  at  correcting  in- 
equities in  fare  sti-ucture."  As  a  result 
of  their  filing  other  airlines  followed 
suit.  This  filing  lead  to  a  decision  on  my 
part  to  formally  intervene  before  the 
Board.  The  material  surrounding  the  fil- 
ing as  well  as  the  filing  itself  and  Its 
subsequent  outcome  is  self-explanatory 
I.  therefore,  insert  it  at  this  point: 

„        ,  ,  March  21,  1969. 

Hon.  John  H.  Crocker, 

Chairman.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Washino- 
ton.D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  know.  Trans 
World  Airlines  Inc.,  on  March  18  filed  a  re- 
quest for  certain  fare  increases  and  de- 
creases to  remove  inequities  In  fares.  Wheth- 
er or  not  in  fact  the  Inequity  exists  Is  of 
course,  a  disputable  question  at  this  point 
but.  the  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  brine 
to  your  attention  what  I  think  is  an  un- 
conscionable procedure. 

On  March  31.  the  deadline  will  have  ar- 
rived  for   filing   complaints   with   regard   to 
this    filing.    That    means    that    the    public 
Is  given  a  mere  thirteen  days  to  gain  know- 
ledge of  the  filing,  to  gather  pertinent  facts 
about  the  filing,  to  prepare  whatever  docu- 
mentation is  required   and.  finally    to  pre- 
pare   appropriate    objections    to    the    tariffs 
How  the  Board  In  good  conscience  can  feel 
that       thirteen    days    is    sufficient    time    Is 
quite  candidly,   beyond  my  comprehension' 
You  are  well  aware  of  my  sentiments  and 
the  sentiments  of  a  number  of  my  Colleagues 
who  are  users  of  airlines  with  regard  to^the 
mcreases   that   were   allowed   in   February    I 
urgently  request  that  you  extend  the  dead- 
line   for    filing    of    complaints    and    assume 
that  you  will  respond  to  this  request  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Moss.. 
Member  of  Congress. 
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„  ,  APRn.4,  1969. 

Hon.  John  H.  Crocker, 

Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Wash- 
ington,  DC. 
Dear  Chairman  Crocker:  in  response  to 
my  letter  to  you  of  March  21,  the  Board  ex- 
tended the  time  for  filing  complaints  un- 
der TWA-s  tariff  filing  time  until  April  14 
It  is  my  intention,  along  with  various 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  users  of  the 
airlines,  to  file  a  formal  complaint  Due  to 
the  death  of  President  Eisenhower  and  the 
Congressional  recess  until  April  14  it  has 
become  impoesible  to  prepare  all  the  nec- 
essary documents  and  obtain  the  required 
signatures  by  that  date.  This  Is  to  request 
that  the  date  for  filing  complaints  be  ex- 
tended to  April  21,  1969. 

Your  consideration  of  this  request  in  light 
of  the  circumstances  which  give  rise  to  its 
Initiation,  will  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

John  e.  Moss, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Tariff  Revisions  of  Trans  World  Airlines 

Inc.,  Piled  March   18,   1969 
Notice  to  Interested  persons: 

By  letter  dated  April  4.  1969,  Congressman 
John  E.  Moss  requests  additional  time  to  file 
a  complaint  concerning  Trans  World  Air- 
lines' tariffs  for  certain  fare  Increases  and 
decreases  filed  March  18,  1969.  the  effective 
date  of  which  is  May  19,  1969. 

In  consideration  of  the  matters  set  forth 
in  the  request,  it  is  granted  and  Congressman 
Moss  and  his  associates  will  be  permitted  to 
nie  cpmplalnt  on  or  before  April  21,  1969. 
Ralph  L.  Wiser, 
Associate  Chief  Examiner. 
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Tariff  Revisions  of  Trans  World  Airlines 

Inc.  Piled  March   18.   1969 
Notice  to  Interested  Persons: 

By  letter  dated  March  21,  1969,  Congress- 

rt"^„  /"  ^«  ^^°^  ^^  requested  that  the 
.!^  ^  ^°''  ^"'^  complaints  to  Trans  World 
Airlines   tariffs  for  certain  fare  Increases  and 

ff^^f!  ^^^  ^^''^  ^^'  1969  (posting  date 
March  18,  1969;  effective  date  May  19  1969) 
be  extended  beyond  March  31  1969 
f^Jir'?  ^o^sl^eratlon  Of  the  reasons  set 
Iff.  t.  f^PP*''^  Of  the  request  and  the 
effective  date  of  the  tariffs,  the  date  for 
filing  complaints  to  these  tariffs  is  hereby 
extended  to  April  14,  1969.  "ereoy 

Thomas  L.  Wren. 

Chief  Examiner. 


„        ,  April  16.  1969. 

Hon.  John  H.  Crocker, 

Chajrman.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Crooker:  Last  week  a 
member  of  my  staff  made  inquiry  with  the 
Board  concerning  whether  or  not  United  Air 
Lines  had  filed  a  tariff  similar  to  TWA  with 
regard  to  adjustments  of  air  fares  We  were 
informed  that  none  had  been  filed 

On  Monday,  it  was  discovered  that  United 
had  in  fact  filed  and  a  copy  of  the  filing  was 
requested.  A  copy  was  provided  bv  Mr  John 
Dregge  yesterday  morning  and  i  now  dls- 
nnuL'^^H  i^^  '^""S  *^  ^°"^  Jointly  by 
^fi^h  f  %T  ?'^"'^  ""^  AP"^  *  ^'^'i  today,  the 
16th,  Is  the  final  day  for  filing  complaint 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  request  that 
you  extend  the  date  for  filing  comnialnt 
through  April  21  so  that  the  complain'S 
is  being  prepared  with  reference  to  TWA  can 
BrTniff    ''"''  '^*'''  reference  to  United  anS 

Sincerely, 

John  E.  Moss. 

I  Member  of  Congress. 

^^b'^k-^^T"''^    °''    ^^^°'    An.    LINES    AND 

BR.^M^F   AiRWATs.  Piled  April   4.   1969 
Notice  to  Interested  Persons: 

By  letter  dated  April  16.  1969,  Congress- 
man John  E.  Moss  requests  that  tke  t^eTor 
UnfrfH°°?^P'Vf'"  concerning  tariff  filings  bv 
™<^  t^'"  ^y^^  '^'^^  ^'^'^ff  Airway!  for 
Tpru  ^4  1969  ''h'"^'  "'^'^  decreases', filed 
;i^  A  1;  i  ^'  ^*  extended  from  April  16 
to  April  21.  1969-the  date  for  filing  com- 
P  alnts  to  Trans  World  Airlines'  tariff^, 
visions-^   that    the   complaint    being   pr|- 

meTl.7h^/''f'^^  ''''  ^A  ^^^ff«  '^^^  ^'^  be 
tariffs         '^^^'^"""^  "^  the  united  and  Branlff 

forYrii,  ^"^'^""'o'^  °f  the  matters  set 
forth  in  the  request,  it  is  granted. 

Thomas  L.  Wrenn, 
Chief  Examiner. 
CAB  Fare  Investigation  Requested 

19^f''hf/^^,*"'*'^°^''  ^-  ^*°"  <d-Callf.)  and 
Mt^  t^  r!lu^^  ^°^^^  "'«^  ^  complaint 
with  tHe  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  opposing 


^ff  filings  made  by  Trans  Worid  Airlines 
Branlff   International   Airways,   and   Vm^ 

f^'  ^^  ^^^  ^^  P*K«  P«^'tion  requeste  t  W 
the  Board  undertake  a  full  scale  fare  inve.t'i 
gallon  and  determine  a  national  poUcv  with 
regard  to  ratemaklng.  "      "° 

In  making  the  request,  the  twenty  Mem 
bers  Of  Congress,  all  users  of  air  transport   ' 
,1°";,?^''*'*  '^*  piecemeal  fashion  in  wh  ck 
the  CAB  has  considered  tariffs  over  the  pS 
■n  years  and  admonished  the  Board  to  ftfifi, 
l»  responsibility  under  the  AvlaUon  Act  d| 

The  complainants,  in  addition  to  Moss  are 
Representatives  Richard  T  Hanna  H^id  t 
Johnson.  George  E.  Brown,  Jr  M^d  I 
R^ybal.    John    J.    McFall,    Phi  Up  ruuon 

P     M.^!  "■  V"""'  ^'°"^'  ^'^^  Deerhn.  Ge  °"e' 
P.    Miller.    Glenn    M     Anderson.    Robert    r 
Leggett,     Chet     Hollfleld,     Jerry     L      Penu 
Don  Edwards.  Augustus  F    Hawkins,  Wa  t^r' 
S.  Baring.  Jeffrey  Cohelan.  B.  F    Slsk    \v  1 
11am  S.  Mallliard.  '      "" 

(Prom   the   Congressional   Record    Anr    n 
19691 
-?t^.v*'~''  °^  ^^^^'"■'s  OF  Congress  and  An. 

7vvif ,  ^''"'^''''°'*   "'^^  *   General  Rm 
Investigation  ' 

■.iv'i^'"'  ^^•^ON  °f  California  asked  and  was 
given  permission   to  extend   his   remarks^ 

rinJ'™     '  '"  '^'  '^=''°'"'  ^"d  to  incite  ex 
traneoiis  material  )  ""c  t.x- 

^./y^^^'^'^o^  of  California.  Mr  Speaker 
esterday  19  Congressmen,  including  mvse^f' 
joined  With  Congressman  John  Mo^^Hune 
a  complaint  with  the  Civil  Aeronautic^  Boa?I 
regarding  various  fare  changes  which  1^ 
adopted,  would  have  resulted  in  giving  officia 
status  to  a  ratemaklng  formula  withoCfthi 
benefit  of  a  public  hearing  *>'^noi't  the 

Congressman  Moss  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  outstanding  leadership  in  the  elTort  m 
protect  the  public  intere.st 

Text   of  the   Complaint   Before   the   Civil 
A"r-"i?«.^°^"°'     ^^'-«--"on'    DC 
TARIFF  Filed  March  18.  1969,  and  the  UA 
AND  BN  Tariffs  Filed  on   April   4    1969 

A°R    TRA^l""    ^'"'^"^"•^    °^    C-CNGRESS    AXD 

PHP  J^Ranspcrtation  Users  With  Request 
lNv^?^7T:r^^^^'°''  ^'^•^  '  0..„.l'h.t\^ 

LEGAL    principles 

in^^'^^T^J"  ''"t  one  species  of  priceflx- 
ing.  The  Supreme  Court  has  reneatedlv 
stated  that  the  Constitution  does  Tot  bfnd 
rate-making  bodies  such  as  the  CivU-Aero 
nautics  Board  to  the  service  of  any  single  o?-' 
mula  or  combination  of  formulae  in  de  er- 
mmlng    the    reasonableness    of    rates   ^; 

wu,   m""  ^'^""^  ^"'^^^^^  h^^  delegated  tm 
egis lative  power,  is  free,  uithm  th! ambit  of 
US  statutory  authority,  to  make  the    -prag- 
matic   adjustments-    which    may    be    canid 
for  by  particular  Circumstances  ^ 

bv^heTeder^rA"''"""  ^°"'^  ^'  empowered 
stitmi  «n  f  "^^''^tion  Act  of  1958  to  in- 
stitute an  investigation,  upon  comnlaint 
or  upon  its  own  initiative,  in  to  an^ter  or 
thing  within  its  juasdiction,  and"  whenever 
o  tL"°l!r.''"''  ^^*''"^-  '""^  Board  shaU  be 
rate  farfor  "h  '^^'  ^"^"  '"^'vldual  or  Join 
rate,  fare  or  charge  demanded,  charged  Cel- 
tic air' t7«n''''.^^"  ""^-  ^''  '^"^'^  '°' 'ntet 
nnT  rl  '??fP°'*'"°°'  °'  ^"y  Classification, 
ra  e'  farf  r  °vf '  °'  P"°"^^  ^^^^^^'^^  such 
[re  ih       •  ^^,^^arge,  or  the  value  of  the  serv- 

reL^n/hT'"''"-  \"  °'"  *'"  ^«  "^^J^^t  or  un- 
reasonable, or  unjustly  discriminatory,  or  un- 
duly   prejudicial,    the    Board    shall    deter- 

c^a^yror'th"^"^  '""^  '^^■^"'  raTfa'^or 
t^Tl  ^^  maximum  or  minimum    or 

Ifter  ^^'^pT  ^"^'»'«>'^"'n  thereof,  there- 
r^1[v^  nr  T^V^^-  ^"^"Sed,  collected,  or 
r^uianAn  ^  '^^'^^^  Classification,  rule, 
eff^ectue  ^'''""  thereafter  to  be  made 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


In  the  exercise  and  performance  of  its 
powers  and  duties  under  this  Act  with  respect 
to  the  determination  of  rates  for  the  carriage 
oi  persons  and  property,  the  Board  is  specifi- 
cally enjoined  by  Sec  102  to  consider,  among 
other  things,  the  encouragement  and  derej- 
opment  of  an  air  transportation  system 
properly  adapted  to  the  present  and  future 
needs  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce 
of  the  United  States  which  promotes  ade- 
quate, economical  and  efficient  service  with- 
out undue  preference  and  advantage,  and  is 
regulated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  recognize 
and  preserve  the  inherent  advantages  of  air 
transportation,  foster  sound  economic  con- 
ditions in  such  transportation,  and  coordi- 
nate transportation  by  air  carriers,  limiting 
covipetition  to  the  extent  necessary.  The 
pertient  parts  of  Sec.  102  require  the  Board 
to  also  take  into  consideration  the  effect  of 
air  carrier  rates  upon  the  movem.ent  of  traf- 
r.c  and  need  in  the  public  interest  of  ade- 
quate and  elficient  air  carrier  service  at  the 
lowest  cost  in  the  sense  of  the  lowest  fare. 
as  well  as  the  need  of  each  air  carrier  for 
reienues  sufficient  to  enable  it  to~  provide 
lUch  adequate  and  efficient  service. 

Additionally,  the  Congress  has  authorized 
tlie  Board,  at  its  discretion,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration such  other  things  as  profit  ele- 
ment, rale  base,  depreciation,  taxes,  operating 
expense  and  load  factor  standards,  cost- 
oriented  formulae,  etc  But  these  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  considered  by  law.  and  there- 
fore cannot  take  precedent  over  the  statu- 
tory standards.  Under  the  statutory  stand- 
ards of  "Just  and  reasonable"  it  is  the  results 
reached  not  the  method  employed  which  is 
controlling.  It  is  not  the  theory  but  the  im- 
pact of  the  rate  order  which  counts. = 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  complainants 
that  the  proposed  fares  do  not  take  into  con- 
■Slderation  any  of  the  statutory  standards  of 
the  Act  and  that  the  total  effect  of  the  rate 
proposal  viewed  in  its  entirety  is  unjust  and 
unreasonable. 

Trans  World  Airlines.  Inc.  (Trans  World), 
United  Air  Lines  ( United  1 .  and  Branlff  Air- 
ways, Inc.  (Branlff)  make  no  reference  at  all 
to  any  of  these  statutory  tests.  Indeed,  all 
three  carriers  do  not  even  dignify  the  pro- 
priety of  their  proposal  by  claiming  that 
these  specific  fare  changes  are  needed  for 
revenue  sufficient  to  enable  them,  under 
honest,  economical,  and  efficient  manage- 
ment, to  provide  adequate  and  efficient  air 
carrier  service. 

Instead,  except  for  a  passing  reference  to 
a  relatively  poor  overall  earnings  position. 
TWs  sole  Justification  for  the  propriety  of  its 
proposed  fare  change  rests  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  certain  alleged  inequities  in  the  fare 
structure  which  exist  by  reason  of  undue 
deviation  of  some  fares  from  the  "Industry 
Jet  Coach  Regression  Line"  in  order  to 
achieve  a  more  equitable  relationship  be- 
tween existing  fares. 

Thus,  the  lawfulness  of  the  applicants"  pro- 
posal rises  or  falls  primarily  upon  the  lawful- 
ness of  the  Industry  Jet  Coach  Regression 
Line  (i.e.,  whether  that  Itegression  Line  or 
formula  complies  with  the  statutory  require- 
ments of  the  Act),  and  then  on  its  own 
merits. 

Industry  jet  coach  regression  line 
The  Industry  Jet  Coach  Regression  Line. 
Attachment  I  to  TW's  letter  of  March  18, 
1969,  was  constructed  on  the  ba«is  of  March 
1.  1968  fare  levels  and  the  Board  staff's 
formula  transmitted  to  TW  by  letter  of  the 
Director.  Bureau  of  Economics,  dated  July  8, 
1968.  updated  to  reflect  the  recently  ap- 
proved (February  20.  1969)  fare  increases  of 
two  dollars  (82.00)  in  markets  up  to  500 
miles  and  one  dollar  ($1  00)  from  600-1800 
miles. 

A.  Pares 
Since   the    Regression   Line    is    based    on 
March  1.  1968  fares,  adjusted  for  the  change 
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of  February  20.  1969,  as  indicated  above,  it 
is  necessary  to  first  trace  the  development 
of  it's  numerical  input  to  see  if  it  meets  the 
standards  set  forth  above. 

Like  the  rates  and  charges  for  property, 
air  passenger  fares  In  the  United  States  were 
not  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment prior  to  1938.  Unlike  the  rates  and 
charges  for  property,  the  air  passenger  fare 
structure  has  never  been  subjected  to  a  gen- 
eral investigation  in  the  thirty-one  (31) 
years  of  regulatory  control  under  the  CAB. 
The  remarkable  thing  about  the  regulation 
of  air  passenger  fares  In  the  United  States, 
therefore,  is  how  little  of  it  there  has  been. 
Historically,  the  Board  has  been  concerned 
with  only  the  control  of  air  carrier  profit 
levels  and  not  the  rates  or  overall  fare  struc- 
ture. Both  the  public  sense  of  fairness  and 
the  economic  theory  of  competitive  equilib- 
rium led  to  the  conclusion  that  appropriate 
prices  could  be  achieved  by  insuring  a  nor- 
mal rate  of  return  «  As  long  as  all  the  air 
carriers  received  some  form  of  government 
subsidy,  the  Board  could  effectively  control 
the  profit  level  by  varying  the  subsidy  ele- 
ment. This  left  the  fare  levels  by  and  large 
to  the  air  carrier's  discretion.  Until  World 
War  II,  the  Board  showed  little  concern  with 
commercial  air  fares.  In  fact,  there  was  only 
one  formal  proceeding  which  resulted  in  a 
written  opinion,  and  it  involved  an  investi- 
gation to  determine  whether  the  discount* 
given  to  air  travel  card  holders  and  govern- 
ment employees,  were  unduly  discrimina- 
tory." The  mail  rate  cases  of  this  period  do 
contain  miscellaneous  statements  on  the 
need  for  reasonable  rates,  but  no  air  carrier 
air  fares  were  specifically  disapproved.  Con- 
sequently, no  standards  of  reasonableness 
were  implied. 

Basically,  air  passenger  fares,  like  the 
charges  for  some  other  transportation  serv- 
ices, have  been  the  product  of  a  base  rate 
per  mile  multiplied  by  a  selected  mileage 
figure  applicable  to  the  points  being  served. 
Generally,  air  carrier  tariffs  have  reflected 
three  policies  with  regard  to  the  base  rate: 

1.  A  variable  or  Indeflnlte  base  rate; 

2.  A  uniform  flat  base  rate:  and 

3.  A  uniformly  tapered  base  rate. 

Three    types    of  mileage-bases    have    also 
generally  been  applied : 
1    Direct  point-to-point; 

2.  Nonstop  or  skip-stop;  and 

3.  Competitive. 

These  mileage  bases  have  been  computed 
either  on  the  basis  of  "actual"  course-flown 
or  airF>ort-to-airport  great  circle. 

Prior  to  1943.  the  variable  base  rates  were 
almost  uniformly  used  among  the  domes- 
tic air  carriers.  Construction  of  air  fares  upon 
this  bEisis  means  that  the  rate  per  mile  used 
in  many  city  pairs,  served  by  the  same  air 
carrier,  differs  from  the  base  rate  in  use 
generally  on  its  system  Such  a  base  rate 
gave  the  tariffs  a  decided  lack  of  uniformity, 
and  obscured  the  air  carrier's  respective  over- 
all fare  policy  This  fact  was  cited  in  the 
Board's  1943.  show-cause  order. 

During  the  period  prior  to  1943,  little  at- 
tention w£is  paid  to  actual  costs  in  the  con- 
struction of  air  fares.  The  air  carriers  set 
fares  which  they  thought  would  attract  bus- 
iness, and  go  as  far  as  possible  to  cover  costs; 
i.e..  the  value-of-servlre  basis.  Since  com- 
mercial revenues  at  that  time  did  not  come 
any  where  close  to  covering  costs,  the  Fed- 
eral government  tacitly  approved  the  pre- 
vailing levels  as  fair  and  reasonable,  by  pro- 
viding a  subsidy  in  the  mall  payments  to 
make-up  the  difference  between  cost  and 
commercial  revenues.  Some  of  the  more  im- 
portant Influences  which  caused  the  air  car- 
riers to  use  a  variable  rate  base,  may  be  sum- 
marized as: 

1.  The  desire  to  build-up  traffic  over  weak 
routes  by  expanding  the  markets  through  the 
medium  of  lower  prices: 

2.  Competition  from  other  air  carriers  or 
surface  carriers,  especially  over  short-haul 
segments:   and 


3.  Conversely,  where  competition  did  not 
exist,  a  higher  base  rate  per  mile  could  be 
charged  than  was  applied  to  the  balance  of 
the  air  carrier's  system. 

Thus,  initially,  air  passeneer  fares  were 
constructed  upon  a  variable  or  indefinite 
passenger -mile  basis. 

The  outbreak  of  Worid  War  II  changed 
the  situation  dramatically.  Much  of  the 
equipment  on-hand  DC-3s,  and  on-order, 
DC4s,  had  to  necessarily  be  transferred  to 
the  military  establishment  At  the  same 
time,  the  demand  for  commercial  air  trans- 
portation multiplied  enormously.  Because 
one  of  the  inherent  economic  characteristics 
of  air  carriers  is  their  high  leverage,  the  re- 
sulting extremely  high  utilization  of  avail- 
able capacity  produced  an  almost  immedi- 
ate positive  effect  upon  the  industry's  net 
earnings,  causing  the  Board  to  become  seri- 
ously concerned  for  the  first  time  with  the 
possibility  of  excessive  air  carrier  profits. 
Aggravating  the  situation  was  the  fact  that 
the  air  carriers  had  necessarily  removed  all 
of  the  pre-war  discounts  on  July  1.  1942  As 
early  as  March,  1942.  Chairman  Pouge  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  the  Board  might 
have  to  examine  air  carrier  fares  In  the  not 
too  distant  future." 

Initially,  the  Board  attempted  to  control 
the  rising  profits  by  reducing  the  mall  pay- 
ments through  a  series  of  cases  that  finally 
placed  the  mall  rates  upon  a  weight-mileage 
basis."  At  the  same  time  the  Board  made 
several  Informal  suggestions  to  the  air  car- 
riers throughout  1942  that  commercial  air 
rates  and  fares  should  be  decreased  Finally, 
on  February  27,  1943.  noting  the  very  high 
air  carrier  profits  of  1941  and  1942.  the 
Board  ordered  11  of  the  16  domestic  trunk- 
lines  to  show  cause  why  air  passenger  fares 
should  not  be  reduced  ten  percent  ilO'^) 
and  in  the  same  order  instituted  an  investi- 
gation into  all  air  carrier  rates  and  fares* 
The  Board  based  its  order  on  the  fact  that 
the  reported  net  earnings  of  the  eleven  air 
carriers  during  the  five  months  ended  No- 
vember 30,   1942.  had  been    excessive'. 

Although  some  air  carriers  subsequently 
reduced  various  fares,  there  was  no  blanket 
reduction  of  fares  such  as  evlRioned  by  the 
Board  in  its  show-cause  order.  The  reduc- 
tions which  were  put  into  effect  were  for  the 
most  part  compromises  which  the  individual 
air  carriers  worked  out  and  which  the  Board 
accepted  >'  The  major  compromise  was  to  Iron 
out  some  of  the  disparities  in  the  existing 
air  fares  through  the  adoption  by  five  air 
carriers  of  a  system-wide  uniform  base  rate 
which  did  much  to  bring  about  greater  uni- 
formity in  the  tariff  structure. 

The  adoption  of  a  base  rate  to  be  applied 
by  the  air  carriers  to  all  city  pairs,  regard- 
less of  their  distance  apart,  was  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  use  by  railroads  of  this 
type  of  base  rate,  especially  since  th  airlines 
were  in  competition  primarily  with  the  rail- 
roads.'" 

This,  therefore,  was  the  first-step  toward 
a  more  rational  fare  structure  replacing  what 
had  heretofore  been  largely  a  jumble  of  ad 
hoc  prices,  having  only  a  casual.  If  any.  re- 
lation to  mileage,  costs  or  other  factors  than 
historical  change  or  surface  fares  Hence- 
forth, air  passenger  fares  were  to  be  pri- 
marily constructed  upon  a  uniform  flat  pas- 
senger-mileage basis. 

With  the  filing  of  these  tariffs,  further  in- 
vestigations were  dropped."  but  not  without 
the  dissent  of  Member  Harllee  Branch 
Branch  argued  that  passenger  fares  were  so 
intertwined  with  the  mail  rates,  which  at 
that  time  still  included  a  subsidy  element, 
that  the  general  investigation  should  be  con- 
tinued to  establish  standard  procedures  for 
handling  both  questions. '- 

Thus,  the  original  impetus  behind  the 
Board's  show-cause  order,  excessive'  net 
earnings,  was  fulfilled  (in  part)  by  a  change 
in  the  fare  structure,  "-ather  than  a  reduction 
in  the  fare  level.  Simultaneously,  the  Board 
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backed  away  from  Ita  first  real  encounter 
with  the  possibility  of  fully  examining  air 
rates,  fares  and  charges. 

Again,  almost  two  years  later,  having  seen 
air  carrier  profits  mount  steadily  through 
the  war  years  of  1943  and  1944.  the  Board 
adopted  Investigator  orders "  on  December 
22.  1944.  requiring  the  four  largest  domestic 
trunkllnes  to  show  cause  why  their  mall 
rate  should  not  be  reduced  from  60  cents  per 
ton-mile  to  32  cents  per  ton-mile.  Rates  to 
be  charged  shippers  for  express  and  air  freight 
were  also  to  be  Investigated." 

Following  a  series  of  Informal  negotiations 
between  the  air  carriers  and  the  Board,  one 
of  the  major  trunkllnes  proposed  a  compro- 
mise; to  reduce  both  mall  rates  and  air  pas- 
senger fares  to  a  common  level;  i.e..  a  sevU- 
cost -of -service  basis.  The  larger  air  carriers 
genuinely  felt  that  a  reduction  In  air  passen- 
ger fares  was  necessary  In  order  for  them  to 
be  able  to  develop  the  mass  air  transporta- 
tion market  they  envisioned  In  the  Immediate 
post-war   period.    On    the   other    hand,   the 
smaller    air   carriers   objected    vigorously    to 
the   proposed   reductions.   These   air   carriers 
felt  that  It  was  a  serious  mistake  at  that  par- 
ticular point  In  time  to  reduce  air  passenger 
fares,  because  they  anticipated  a  drop  in  the 
demand  for  their  services.  Nevertheless,  the 
larger    air    carriers    prevailed,    and    between 
January   25.   and   May    1.    1945.    there   was   a 
genem*  reduction  in  the  level  of  fares,   and 
a  partial  restoration  of  some  of  the  pre-war 
discounts.  The  Board  accepted  this  compro- 
mise, and  therefore  less  than  eight  months 
after  the  adoption  of  the  initial  show-cause 
orders,  it  Issued  ion  August  7.  1945)   revised 
show-cause  orders  to  the  Big  Pour  trunkllnes 
increasing  the  proposed  new  mall  rate  from 
32  cents  a  ton-mile  to  the  agreed  45  cents 
a   ton   mile."   The   August    1945   .show-cause 
orders  differed  from  those  Issued  in  Decem- 
ber 1944.  In  that  no  mention  was  made  of 
an  Investigation  Into  the  rates  to  be  charged 
shippers   for   express  and    air   freight."'   On 
August  20,  1945.  the  air  carriers  made  a  sec- 
ond blanket  reduction  in  the  general  level  of 
air  passenger  fares  within  one  vear.'"  It  Is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  while  the  Board  did 
not  mention  the  level  of  air  passenger  fares 
In  either  the  December  1944  or  the  August 
1945  show-cause  orders,   it   was  during  this 
eighth  month  period  that  domestic  trunkllnes 
themselves  reduced  passenger  rates  drastic- 
ally,  and   went   from   primarily   a   value-of- 
servlce   basis    to   generally   a   cost-of-servlce 
concept.  The  resulting  level  of  air  passenger 
fares   was   the   lowest   ever   attained   In   the 
United  States."^ 

The  significance  of  the  Board  action  and 
the  carrier  counter-action  should  be  clearly 
understood.  As  an  answer  to  a  threatened 
Board  reduction  of  mail  rates,  the  carriers 
agreed  to  some  reduction  in  those  rates,  but 
the  carriers  themselves  suggested  reducing 
passenger  rates.  For  the  second  time,  then, 
the  Board  agreed  to  a  compromise  solution 
drafitlcally  affecting  passenger  fares,  without 
the  Board  Insisting  on  the  development  of  a 
factual  record  in  public  hearing  upon  which 
to  base  a  far-reaching  decision  The  upshot 
of  this  failure  or  refusal  of  the  Board  to  per- 
form its  duty  under  the  Act  In  promoting 
reasonable  charges  for  airline  passenger  serv- 
ice  was  a  fare  level  in  1946  and  early  1947 
which  the  carriers  have  pointed  to  consist- 
ently since  then  as  the  primary  cause  of  the 
airline  depression  of   1947  and   1948.'» 

Another  Important  change  made  by  the 
Board  in  1945,  was  the  computation  of  the 
fare-making  mileage.  The  Board  changed 
from  a  'course-fiown'  basis,  to  'ahTJort-to- 
alrport  great  circle'  mileage  basis.  On  the 
basis  of  this  conversion,  the  vield  per  pas- 
senger-mile tended  to  be  slightly  Increased 
since  the  airport-to-airport  mileage  was  nck 
more  than,  and  usually  lower  than,  the 
course-flown  mileage.^'  When  the  air  fares 
are  constructed  upon  a  mileage  basis,  the 
fare-making  mileage  Is  the  other  element  In 
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the  formula  that  determines  the  air  fare  be- 
tween two  points.  The  fare-making  route  Is 
the  path  over  which  a  particular  fare  l6  con- 
structed. Unlike  railroad  and  highway  mile- 
age, there  U  a  wide  flexibility  In  the  mileage 
which  an  air  carrier  can  select.  The  majority 
of  air  fares  have  been  constructed  by  using 
the  airport-to-airport  mileage,  by  way  of  all 
the  intermediate  points  designated  upon  the 
air  carrier's  certificate;  provided  that  there 
are  no  competitive  or  other  factors  to  be 
taken  into  conslderatlon.=i  On  other  occa- 
sions the  use  of  nonstop,  or  skip-stop,  mile- 
age is  found  desirable.  In  such  cases,  the 
route  by  way  of  the  intermediate  points  is 
either  so  substantially  greater  than  the  linear 
(or  nonstop)  mileage  that  the  fare  should  be 
computed  by  skipping  some  or  all  of  the 
intermediate  stops,  or  certain  Intermediate 
points  were  added  to  the  air  carrier's  cer- 
tificate after  the  air  fare  structure  had  al- 
ready been  established.^'  A  third  classifica- 
tion of  mileage,  competitive  mileage,  comes 
into  being  when  there  are  two  or  more  rout- 
Ingi  available  between  the  same  two  points 
operated  by  different  air  carriers.  In  these 
situations,  the  mileage  of  the  shortest  route 
cerOflcated  is  usually  the  one  that  determines 
the  air  fare  to  be  charged  by  the  competing 
air  carriers.  This  action  is  similar  to  the  so- 
called  short-line  mileage  principle  of  the 
railroads.-'' 

The  air  carriers  went  into  the  immediate 
post-war  period  with  optimism  and  enthu- 
siasm. Initially  the  traffic  carried  by  the  Big 
Pour  air  carriers  continued  to  increase  after 
that  of  the  other  air  carriers  started  a  down- 
ward trend  in  the  latter  part  of  1946.  as  they 
had  correctly  forecasted.  However,  during  the 
winter  of  1946-^7.  it  became  apparent  that 
the   pre-war   seasonal    characteristic   of   air 
carrier  traffic  once  again  confronted  all  the 
air  carriers.  Further,  it  was  now  clearly  ap- 
parent that  the  sharp  upward  projection  of 
passenger  business,  forecasted  bv  the  larger 
air  carriers,  would  not  be  realized  in  the  im- 
mediate future.^'  Adding  to  these  difficulties 
were  a  series  of  ghastly  accidents.  Certain  of 
these  accidents  eventually  forced  some  of  the 
major  air  carriers  to  voluntarily  ground  and 
modify  entire  fleets  of  new  aircraft  types.  As 
a  reeult,  total  revenues  failed  to  respond  to 
the  lower  ratee  introduced  by  the  air  carriers 
in  1945.  These  facts,  coupled  with  the  sharp 
increase  in  the  general  price  level  then  be- 
ing experienced.  Induced  the  air  carriers  to 
(1)  seek  higher  air  passenger  fares,  and  (2) 
inundate   the  Board   with  pleas  for  higher 
mall  rates.  Since  the  rising  mail  subsidy  pay- 
ments were  bringing  the  Board  under  "heavy 
political   pressure,   the   Board   was   not  only 
sympathetic  with  the  air  carriers'  petitions 
for  air  passenger  fare  Increases,  but  even  took 
an  active  part  in  soliciting  cooperation  among 
the  air  carriers  in  agreeing  on  what  changes 
should    be    made.    The    outcome    was    three, 
quick,  successive,  ten  percent  (10%).  across- 
the-board  increases  In  April  and  December 
1947,  and  September  1948.  The  last  Increase 
followed  a  conference  called  by  the  Board  of 
August  19.  1948.  to  be  attended  by  the  Board, 
its  staff,  and  the    heads  of  the  trunkllne  air 
carriers,  "for  the  purpose  of  discussing  vari- 
ous problems  relative  to  passenger  fares  and 
airline    costs." »    While    these   air   passenger 
fare  cases  established   no  general  standards 
for  the  handling  of  rate  decisions,  nor  a  pre- 
cise rate-of-return  criterion."  the  Board  did 
enunlcate,   on   April   21,    1948.   certain   basic 
rate-making  principles   In   the   Air  Freight 
Rate    Investigation,    which    is    subsequently 
applied  to  air  passenger  fare  cases.  The  Board 
set  forth  its   rate-making  principles  under 
the  section  titled  ■Relation  of  Rates  to  Costs" 
as  follows: 

Importance  of  costs  to  sound  rate-making 
policy.— It  Is  a  commonly  accepted  principle 
in  all  transportation  rate  making,  slzkI  a  re- 
quirement to  insure  the  continued  existence 
of  any  transportation  service,  that  the  rate 
levels  have  a  reasonable  relationship  to  at- 
tainable cost  levels. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  economic  con- 
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slderatlons  do  not  demand  that  at  all  times 
the  rate  for  any  class  of  traffic  or  type  of 
service  must  cover  the  fully  allocated  cost 
of  carrying  that  traffic  or  providing  that  serv- 
ice rather  that  rofes  must  at  all  times  be 
reasonably  related  to  costs.  The  test  of  rea- 
sonableness must  include  recognition  of  var- 
latlcms  In  the  ability  of  traffic  to  carry  a  full 
share  of  costs  at  different  stages  in  the  de- 
velopment of  that  traffic,  the  effect  of  luw 
rates  In  generating  new  traffic,  and  the  re- 
sultant effect  of  Increased  volume  of  reduc- 
tions in  unit  costs. 

But  belief  In  the  Justlfiableness  of  promo- 
tional rates  does  not  lead  to  endorsement  ,,t 
rates  which  are  uneconomical  in  character 
and  depart  from  all  regard  to  cost.  Promo- 
tlonal  rates,  to  be  sound,  must  be  fixed  not 
only  with  due  regard  to  the  traffic  they  are 
expected  to  generate,  but  with  sufficient  re- 
gard for  attainable  costs  to  assure  that  the 
rates  will  not  have  to  be  raised  when  'he 
expected  volume  is  realized. 

While  the  portion  of  present  full  cost  which 
a  reasonable  rate  may  cover  can  properly 
vary  with  the  stage  of  development  of  the 
service  and  be  adjusted  to  promote  a  sound 
economic  growth  of  such  service,  this  sound 
economic  growth  will  not  be  promoted  unless 
such  rates  are  at  all  times  reasonable  related 
to  an  expected  future  level  of  costs  at  a 
fuller  stage  of  development.  Any  different 
rate  pattern  would  be  disruptive  to  the  in- 
dustrj-  and  commerce,  produce  wide  varia- 
tions In  traffic  volume  and  thus  hamper  'he 
orderly  development  of  the  industry.  More- 
over, uneconomlcally  low  rates  place  undue 
burdens  upon  other  types  of  traffic  without 
any  promise  of  compensating  benefits  in  -he 
form  of  sustained  unit-cost  reductions  and 
ultimate  profitable  operations  as  Increased 
volume  develops. = 

The  gist  of  this  1948  opinion  was  that  ;n 
the  future  the  Board's  primary  test  of  -just 
and  reasonableness"  for  air  rates,  fares,  and 
charges,  would  be  "that  rates  must  at  all 
times  be  reasonably  related  to  costs;"  i.e.,  the 
cost  test.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  the  air 
passenger  fare  cases  during  this  period  were 
actually  decided  with  very  little  knowledge 
of  the  relation  of  revenues  to  costs,  or  the 
probable  effect  of  such  Increases  on  either 
the  movement  of  traffic  or  the  need  of  the  air 
carriers  for  revenue.-" 

The  impact  of  the  third  ten  percent  in- 
crease in  the  level  of  air  passenger  fares  was 
off-set  somewhat  by  changes  made  In  the 
fare  structure  and  the  Institution  of  various 
■promotional'  tariffs.  First,  at  the  Insistence 
of  American  Airlines  the  surcharge  on  the 
DC-6  and  Constellation  aircraft  was  removed. 
Domestic  air  fares  on  these  two  aircraft  tvpes 
had  historically  been  established  on  a  value- 
of-servlce  basis.  Consequently,  the  removal 
of  the  surcharge  meant  in  effect  that  the 
domestic  air  fares  for  these  two  aircraft 
would  henceforth  be  fixed  on  a  cost-of-service 
basis,  and  there  would  be  no  increase  In  the 
air  fares  applicable  to  these  two  aircraft" 
Since  these  two  equipment  types  were  at  that 
time  primarily  assigned  to  the  long-haul 
routes,  this  action  practically  eliminated  -.i.e 
ten  percent  Increase  as  far  as  long-haul 
traffic  was  concerned.  As  a  result,  almost  the 
entire  burden  of  the  third  ten  percent  :.:- 
crease  was  thrown  upon  the  short-hault 
tjarket. 

Second,  over  the  open  and  active  objec- 
tion of  some  major  air  carriers,  the  Board 
permitted  the  air  carriers,  without  elaborate 
consideration,  to  relnstltute  the  five  percent 
(5^r)  discount  on  round-trip  tickets  This 
discount  had  been  abandoned  at  the  start 
of  World  War  II.  Following  this,  the  Board 
next  proceeded  to  overrule  its  own  staff. 
on  three  separate  occasions,  within  one  year. 

1.  It  allowed  the  air  carriers  to  initiate 
the  family-fare  plan;  I.e.,  discounts  for  wives 
and  children. 

2.  It  permitted  Western  Airlines'  "no- 
meal"  tariff  to  go  into  effect  without  a  hear- 
ing; this  tariff  provided  a  five  percent  (5'    , 


reduction  In  air  passenger  fares  as  compen- 
sation for  providing  no-meal  service 

3  The  Board  approved  Capital  Airlines' 
proposal  to  inaugurate  the  first  domestic  air 
coach  service  between  New  York-Pittsburgh- 
Chicago,  on  November  4.  1948. 

The  importance  of  the  Board's  regulating 
activities,  in  regard  to  air  passenger  fares 
during  this  period,  however,  should  not  be 
overemphasized . 

Rather  than  being  the  primary  moving 
force  in  either  the  10%  fare  increase  or  the 
introduction  of  various  types  of  promotional 
tariffs,  the  Board  served  simply  as  a  review 
and  catalytic  agent.  For  the  carriers  them- 
selves were  the  ones  who  took  the  principal 
initiative  in  the  fare  field  *' 

.\  substantial  recovery  developed  In  1949 
and  1950.  'Volume  reached  an  all-time  peak 
during  the  12  months  ended  June.  1950.  The 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  hostilities  in  June 
1950  resulted  in  sudden  sharp  upsurge  In 
all  classes  of  traffic  Consequently,  the  cal- 
endar year  1950  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best 
years  in  the  history  of  the  domestic  air 
transportation  Industry  from  the  standpoint 
of  traffic  growth,  as  well  as  reported  earn- 
ings. 

Introduction  of  air  coach  service. — The  air 
carriers'  and  Board's  approach  to  the  intro- 
duction of  air  coach  service  during  this  pe- 
riod provides  an  excellent  example  of  how 
their  policies  have  tended,  historically,  to 
vacillate  with  the  industry's  economic  con- 
ditions. When  Capital  initially  filed  its  night- 
air  coach  tariff,  the  Board  still  had  the  third 
ten  percent  increase  under  consideration. 
Consequently,  the  Board  was  entirely  pre- 
occupied with  the  raising  of  the  air  carriers' 
overall  net  revenues.  Nevertheless,  contrary 
to  Its  staff's  opinion,  the  tariff  was  approved. 
The  new  service  proved  to  be  an  immediate 
sticcess.  The  Board's  Immediate  concern, 
therefore,  as  they  saw  it,  became  the  diver- 
sion of  first-class  traffic  to  coach:  the  coach 
passenger  producing  a  lower  yield  per  mile 
per  passenger.  Anticipating  the  expiration  of 
many  coach  tariffs  on  Septemt)er  30,  1949, 
the  Board  sought  to  clarify  Its  position  re- 
garding air  coach  service  and  Issued  an  im- 
portant policy  statement  on  September  7, 
1949.1  This  statement  defined  coach-type 
fares  as  typically  being  at  a  level  of  four 
cents  |4«')  per  mile  or  about  two-thirds  of 
the  prevailing  regular  fares. 

Since  the  Board  felt  that  the  night-air 
coach  services  amounted  to  really  implicit 
price  cutting,  and  It  wanted  to  raise  the  air 
carriers'  revenues  and  profits,  the  Board  con- 
tinued to  resist  the  expansion  of  air  coach 
service  throughout  1950.  When  the  air  coach 
tariffs  came  up  again  for  renewal  in  the  fall 
of  that  year,  the  Board  and  Its  staff  were 
still  concerned  that  such  service  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  profits  of  the  air  carriers. 
Therefore,  the  Board  renewed  the  tariffs  upon 
the  condition  precedent  that  the  air  carriers 
raise  the  level  of  the  coach  fares  from  4  to 
4  5  cents  per  mile. 

As  noted,  the  Korean  War  caused  another 
quick  shift  in  the  Industry's  financial  posi- 
tion, by  again  dramatically  Increasing  the 
percentage  utilization  of  the  available  ca- 
pacity provided.  The  growing  prosperity  of 
the  air  carriers,  plus  the  growing  pressure  on 
the  part  of  the  noncertiflcated  air  carriers 
for  certification,  began  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  Board's  policy  from  one  of  at- 
tempting to  conserve  the  revenue  and  net 
profits,  to  one  of  development  of  the  air 
coach  service.  The  first  positive  Indication  of 
this  change  was  the  approval  of  a  daylight 
DC-6  aircraft,  air  coach  service,  between  New 
York  and  Miami,  in  July  1951.  Then  on  De- 
cember 6.  1951.  the  Board  issued  another 
coach  policy  statement,  which  read  in  part: 

It  is  the  Board's  considered  opinion  that 
coach  operations  to  date  have  conclusively 
demonstrated  their  economic  soundness  and 
that  the  certificated  domestic  carriers  should 
promptly    and    substantially    expand    their 
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coach  services  using  aircraft  with  high 
passenger-carrying  capacity  (high-density 
coach )    - 

The  Board  also  indicated  its  belief  that 
high-density  coach  operations  could  be  Just 
as  profitable  as  the  first-class  services.  The 
statement  further  suggested  the  air  carriers 
offer  "off-peak"  coach  services,  eis  an  alterna- 
tive to  high-density  seating,  with  air  fares 
no  higher  than  four  cents  i4*i  per  mile.  On 
February  27,  1952,  the  Board  confirmed  its 
policy  by  summarily  suspending  the  tariffs 
of  certain  air  carriers  for  falling  to  comply 
with  Its  suggestions." 

Thus,  in  a  little  more  than  four  years, 
the  Board  had  completely  reversed  itself — 
from  almost  total  apprehension  of  low  coach 
services,  to  forced  expansion  of  such  services. 
To  a  certain  extent,  the  air  carriers  had 
changed  their  position,  too  Of  course,  it 
should  also  be  noted  that  during  this  same 
period,  the  air  carriers'  over-all  financial 
condition,  and  net  earnings  position,  had 
also  completely  changed^ — from  a  net  deficit 
to  a  net  profit.  Introduction  of  a  "taper"  into 
the  fare  structures — In  terms  of  operating 
profits,  1951  proved  to  be  an  unusually  fa- 
vorable year  for  the  air  carriers.  The  finan- 
cial results  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  1951, 
and  the  first  quarter  of  1952,  however,  were 
di»ai>polntlng.  The  atr  oarrlers,  consequent- 
ly, b^gan  to  feel  that  a  conxbination  of  fac- 
tors posed  a  threat  to  their  profit  mar- 
gins; I.e.,  stabilized  traffic  demand,  rising 
capacity  due  to  new  equipment  and  rising 
costs.  Some  upward  revision  in  air  passenger 
fare  appeared  necessary  to  the  carriers.  A 
number  favored  another  across-the-board 
increase.  However,  even  thotigh  the  air  pas- 
senger fare  structure  still  had  never  been 
fully  investigated,  it  was  a  generally  ac- 
cepted proposition  that  the  air  carriers  were 
making  money  on  their  long-haul  services, 
and  falling  to  meet  expenses  on  the  short- 
haul  routes.** 

To  rectify  this  situation,  the  domestic 
trunkllnes  filed  tariff  revisions  in  March 
1952.  proposing  to  increase  each  one  way 
domestic  passenger  ticket  by  one  dollar 
($1.00).  and  to  eliminate  the  five  percent 
(5%)  discount  for  round  trips.  The  Board 
permitted  the  $1  increase,  which  represented 
a  kind  of  terminal  service  charge,  to  go  into 
effect  by  a  not  too  certain  three-to-two  vote. 

Member  Joseph  P.  Adams  concurring  and 
dissenting  said: 

"I  concur  In  the  action  of  the  majority 
suspending  the  carriers'  tariffs  which  would 
eliminate  round  trip  discounts  and  Institut- 
ing an  Investigation  of  the  overall  fare 
level."" 

•  •  «  •  • 

"...  there  is  no  relationship  (and  there 
should  not  be)  between  prices  paid  by  air 
passenger,  on  the  one  hand,  and  prices  paid 
by  other  consumers  for  such  items  as  food, 
clothing,  railroad  transportation,  etc.  No 
carrier  has  seen  fit  to  Include  In  his  presenta- 
tion an  explanation  of  why  an  air  passen- 
ger should  pay  more  in  1950  or  1951  for  an 
airline  seat  than  he  did  In  1940  or  1941.  No 
such  presentation  was  attempted,  of  course, 
since  the  cost  to  the  airlines  of  providing  the 
passenger  with  that  seat  icos  actually  less  in 
1950  or  1951  than  It  was  ten  years  before." 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  Board's  staff,  against  this  factual  back- 
ground, has  recommended  that  the  Board 
suspend  and  investigate  both  the  one  dollar 
fare  increase  and  the  proposal  to  eliminate 
round  trip  discounts.  The  staff  has  clearly 
and  forcefully  demonstrated  to  this  Board 
that  the  actual  correlation  which  the  air- 
lines have  sought  to  establish  between  rising 
costs  in  recent  months  and  lower  earnings 
has  not  been  proved.  It  has  shovim  that  in 
recent  months,  the  lower  total  earnings  fig- 
ures have  been  almost  entirely  accounted  for 
by  increases  In  total  capacity  operated  and 
other  facors.  rather  than  increases  In  unit 
cost  of  material,  labor,  etc.''" 
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A  legitimate  inquiry  is,  of  course,  what 
useful  purjKwe  could  be  served  by  conducting 
such  an  investigation?  To  that  query,  I 
would  suggest  several  answers.  0'»erall,  a  fac- 
tual basis  for  a  very  important  decision.  As 
already  indicated,  the  Board  has  now  no  such 
basis  for  Its  decision  here.^ 

•  •  a  •  • 

Furthermore,  from  such  an  investigation, 
the  Board  would  be  in  a  t)etter  position  than 
it  can  possibly  be  now  to  know  specifically 
how  the  ore  dollar  fare  ■will  be  shared  by  the 
carriers;  whether  It  will  be  charged  and  col- 
lected by  the  originating  carrier,  whether  it 
should  be  charged  the  passenger  each  time 
he  changes  airlines,  whether  it  should  be  pro- 
rated, etc.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  even 
the  carriers  themselves  are  in  no  respect  uni- 
form en  these  very  practical  matters  and 
until  at  least  the  carriers  are.  the  Board 
should  not  decide  the  question.  By  doing  so. 
despite  its  lack  of  t-mowledge .  the  Board  can- 
not possibly  know  whether  in  fact  the  one 
dollar  fare  increase  will  necessarily  help  to 
solve  the  short-haul  carrier  problem  which,  I 
take  it.  is  one  of  the  most  reasonable  argu- 
ments justifying  the  one  dollar  increase^* 

•  •  •  •  • 
Tills   particular   fare   Increase  was   unique 

in  that  it  caused  the  rate  of  the  Increase  per 
mile  to  decrease  as  the  length  of  the  trip 
increased.  More  important,  this  Increase 
permanently  changed  the  United  States  do- 
mestic fare  structure  to  a  tapered  fare  struc- 
ture . 

A  tapered  fare  structure  is  one  wherein 
there  is  a  regular  gradual  diminution  in 
the  rate  per  mile  as  the  length  of  the  haul 
increases.  Hence,  from  1952  to  1989  air  pas- 
senger fares  In  the  US  were  constructed 
upon  a  uniform  tapered  passenger-mileage 
basis 

The  first  general  passenger- fare  investi- 
gation.— When  the  Board  approved  the  $1 
increase  on  April  9.  1952.  it  simultaneously 
instituted  an  investigation  of  these  changes 
and  of  the  general  level  and  structure  of 
fares,  and  suspended  the  changes  which 
proposed  to  eliminate  the  round-trip  dis- 
count.*" Thereafter,  the  carriers  canceled  the 
portion  of  the  propxosal  that  would  have 
eliminated  the  round-trip  discount.  As  a 
result  of  several  prehearing  conferences,  the 
issues  of  the  investigations  were  consider- 
ably limited  so  that  many  of  the  issues  deal- 
ing with  the  fare  structure  and  the  relation 
of  fares  were  eliminated,  leaving  as  the  prin- 
cipal issue  the  general  level  of  trunkllne 
passenger  fares. '■ 

The  air  carriers'  1952  annual  earnings  were 
better  than  had  been  anticipated,  which 
proved  to  be  embarrassing  to  some  of  the  air 
carriers  In  their  handling  of  the  investiga- 
tion It  appeared  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
investigation  not  only  would  rescind  the 
dollar-per-ticket  Increase,  but  might  also  oc- 
casion further  reductions.  Consequently,  in 
March  and  April  of  1953.  all  of  the  air  car- 
riers that  were  party  to  the  procee<llng  filed 
petitions  requesting  dismissal. 

The  pleas  of  the  air  carriers  to  dismiss  the 
investigation  fell  on  relatively  indifferent 
ears  so  far  as  the  Board's  staff  was  concerned. 
The  Board  Itself,  however,  was  a  different 
matter,  and  as  a  result,  by  a  crucial  3  to  2 
vote,  the  proceeding  was  dismissed." 

In  dismissing  the  first  General  Passenger- 
Fare  Int^estigation.  the  majority  Instructed 
the  C.A  B  's  staff  to  conduct  and  prepare  an 
Informal  study  of  the  air  passenger  fare 
structure  and  fare  level.  At  the  same  time 
the  majority  held  that  the  reasonableness  of 
fares  depends  upon  the  long-term  economic- 
need  of  the  air  carriers,  stating  their  belief 
.  .  .  that  it  is  neither  pK>s8ible  nor  desirable 
to  regulate  this  industry  by  attemtplng  to 
relate  fares  to  returns  In  the  short  run.  To  do 
so  would  require  lowering  fares  in  times  of 
posperlty  and  raising  them  when  traffic  con- 
ditions were  poor.  This  would  not  make  busi- 
ness  sense   and    It   is.    therefore,   our   belief 
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that  both  the  Industry  and  the  public  will  be 
better  served  by  a  level  of  fares  which  reflecta 
the  cyclical  needs  rather  than  the  needs  of 
any  particular  year. 

With  this  philosophy  in  mind,  it  Is  our 
Intent  to  examine  any  future  fare  or  mall- 
rate  proposals,  not  only  in  the  light  of  con- 
ditions prevailing  at  the  time  thev  are  ad- 
vanced but  with  full  consideration  of  ab- 
normal earnings  of  prior  years  and  the  ex- 
cess earnings  which  may  be  expected  in  the 
future,  as  indicated  by  such  experience  In 
short,  should  earnings  fall  markedly  m  the 
future  the  carriers  will  be  expected  to  absorb 
such  losses  without  resort  to  fare  or  mall- 
rate  adjustments  unless  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  such  earnings  are  below  the  level 
necessary  to  provide  a  fair  return  over  a 
reasonably  extended  period  which  includes 
the  good  years  as  well  as  the  bad." 

In  defense  of  its  position  in  dismissing  the 
Investigation,  the  Board's  majorltv  stated: 
We  attach  no  special  significance  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  14  years  of  the  Boards  ex- 
istence there  has  been  no  general  fare  in- 
vestigation. Any  inference  that  the  Board  Is 
therefore  uninformed  with  respect  to  the 
relationship  of  fares  and  other  significant 
economic  aspects  of  the  Industry  is  a  gross 
non  sequttur. 

The  Board  Is  constantly  faced  with  day-to- 
day decisions  upon  requested  fare  changes, 
and  ftas  considered  hundreds  of  such  pro- 
posals during  its  history.  In  passing  upon 
them  It  must  of  necessity  have  in  mind  the 
overall  aspects  of  airline  'conomics.  proper 
tariff  principles,  and  the  relationship  of  fares 
to  other  operating  factors  in  the  industry. 
The  numerous  mail-rate  cases  which  have 
been  processed  have  required  detailed  deter- 
minations of  reasonable  costs,  efficiency,  and 
proper  rates  of  return  for  individual  carriers 
and  groups  of  carriers." 

Members  Lee  and  Adams  filed  vigorous  dis- 
sents to  the  dismissal  order.  Member  Josh 
Lee  was  very  careful  -o  point  out  that  he 
favored  continuation  of  the  investigation,  not 
because  he  felt  that  rates  and  fares  were  nec- 
essarily too  high,  but  rather,  since  the  Board 
had  never  conducted  an  investigation  into 
air  passenger  fares,  he  believed  that  it  was 
time  that  it  do  so.'- 

Member  Joseph  P.  Adams  was  scathing  in 
his  dissent.  He  objected  particularly  to  an 
approach  ta  the  problem  by  staff  studies.  He 
felt  that  any  facts  developed  bv  such  studies 
would  have  to  be  tested  in  a  formal  hearing 
He  stressed  particularly  the  shirking  of  the 
Board's  statutory  obligation  to  develop  a 
sound  rate  air  passenger  fare  policv.  As  al- 
ready noted,  he  was  critical  of  the  i948  fare 
conference  called  by  the  Board,  and  what 
he  described  as  the  confused  state  of  the  air 
carrier  fares  following  that  conference. "^ 

Tke  investigation  was  meant  to  adduce 
facts,  upon  which  the  Board  would  evolve  a 
sound,  well  reasoned,  passenger-fare  policy- 
such  a  policy  as  this  Board  has  never  had. 
and  won't  have  until  a  true  investigation  has 
been  held   .  .  . 


Only  through  an  investigation  of  the  kind 
which  this  Board  unanimouslv  ordered  just 
a  year  ago  into  the  airllne-fare  structure  can 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  properlv  develop 
and  regulate  airline  industrv  prices  in  the 
public  interest  During  the  entire  period  since 
Its  creation  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1938  this  board  has  never  yet  earned  through 
an  iniestigation  of  the  prices  charged  the 
traveling  public  of  this  country  by  the  air- 
lines. 

In  other  words,  for  14  vears.  although 
many  thousands  of  individual  fare  changes 
have  been  filed  by  our  air  carriers,  and  al- 
though at  various  times  basic  methods  of 
constructing  air  fares  by  them  have  been 
drastically  altered,  this  Board  has  never  In- 
vestigated the  overall  fare  structure  of  the 
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air  transportation  Industry  to  determine 
whether  the  charges  made  for  passenger 
services  by  the  air  carriers  are  In  fact  reason- 
able. The  effect  of  the  majority  decision  here 
Is  to  perpetuate  this  obvious  vacuum  in  the 
work  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  I 
refuse  to  be  a  party  to  such  continued 
neglect  of  our  statutory  duty. 

Twice  before.  In  1943,  aud  again  in  early 
1945.  the  Board  attempted  an  investigation 
into  the  rate  structure  of  the  domestic  air- 
line industry.  Each  time  the  Board's  efforts 
were  successfully  thwarted.  There  was  no 
investigation,  no  hearing,  or  other  orderly 
method  evolved  for  the  development  of  a 
factual  basis  upon  which  to  predicate  sound 
principles  and  policy  relative  to  our  pas- 
senger fare-structure.'" 

The  second  general  passenger- fare  investi- 
gation.—With  the  new  taper'  firmly  estab- 
lished In  the  fare  structure,  the  Board  issued 
Its  fourth  -Coach  Policy  Statement'  on  Octo- 
ber 5.  1953,  announcing  that  the  Board  had 
Indefinitely  extended  the  existing  coach 
services.'"  At  the  same  time,  the  Board  elimi- 
nated the  previous  fixed  cents  per  mile  limit, 
which  it  had  been  using  to  evaluate  the 
rea»onableness  of  air  coach  fares.  In  its  place 
the  Board  substituted  a  policy  that  such  fare 
should  not  exceed  seventy-five  percent 
(75C)  of  the  corresponding  flrst-class  fare. 
The  Board  indicated  that  It  believed  the 
twenty-five  percent  differential  would  (1) 
adequately  reflect  the  differences  in  costs. 
(2)  maintain  the  distinction  between  the 
fares,  and  (3)  still  provide  an  incentive  to 
generate  additional  traffic. 

A  situation,  similar  to  that  which  had  led 
up  tio  the  first  General  Passenger-Pare  Inves- 
tigation in  1952,  occurred  again  in  early 
1954.  A  minor  general  economic  recession 
diminished  the  air  carriers  earnings.  This 
time,  however,  the  Board  indicated  it  would 
not  be  stampeded  into  action,  as  it  had  been 
in  1652.  On  May  18.  1954.  Mr  Earl  Johnson 
the  newly  elected  president  of  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association  of  America  (A.T.A.).  ap- 
peared before  the  Board  and  made  an  in- 
formal presentation  of  the  problems  con- 
froti^lng  the  industry  ■<•  The  gist  of  the  pres- 
entation was  that  due  to  the  reduction  In 
load  factor?  following  the  cessation  of  the 
Koraan  War  and  a  gradual  increase  in  costs 
airline  earnings  had  deteriorated,  and  were 
going  to  deteriorate  further  unless  fares  were 
increased. 

However  in  contrast  to  having  the  sharply 
deteriorated  earnings  forecast,  the  airlines 
began  in  the  latter  part  of  1954  to  demon- 
strace  a  great  deal  of  strength  in  terms  of 
revenue  and  traffic  growth.  This  increasing 
demand  continued  until  well  into  1956  caus- 
ing the  Board  and  its  staff  to  again  become 
concerned  that  the  airlines  were  beginning 
to  enjoy  excessive  earnings.  For  this  or  other 
reasons,  the  Board  decided  to  institute  a  new 
Inqult-y  Into  the  general  level  of  fares  so  It 
would  be  In  a  legal  position  to  make  an  over- 
all "across-the-board"  percentage  adjust- 
ment if  the  level  of  earnings  continued  to 
grow.* 

The  Initial  order,  however,  revealed  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  carriers  as 
to  the  proper  scope  of  the  proceedings.  Some 
felt  the  general  level  approach  or  some  modi- 
fication thereof  was  sound.  Others  contended 
that  only  a  full-scale  investigation  into  all 
aspects  of  carrier  earnings,  as  well  as  the  fare 
structure,  would  do  Justice  to  the  industry  in 
the  present  circumstances. 

At  the  oral  argument,  the  basic  question 
raised  was  whether  an  overall  percentage  ad- 
justment in  the  level  of  fares  would  be  eco- 
nomically feasible.  Certain  air  carriers  ar- 
gued that  the  economics  of  the  industry 
would  preclude  any  such  general  remedy,  be- 
cause the  percentage  changes  that  might  be 
sound  for  one  carrier  would  Induce  (by  way 
of  corapeUtion )  changes  In  the  fares  of  the 
other  air  carriers,  which  might  leave  one  of 
the  latter  with  an  unreasonably  low  general 
fare  level.  The  smaller  air  carriers,  with  rel- 
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atlvely  short  average  traffic  hauls,  main- 
talned  that  if  any  substantial  percentage  ad- 
Justment  was  made  in  the  fares  of  ihe 
longhaul  air  carriers,  they  would  be  forced  to 
meet  such  reductions  regardless  of  the  coets 
The  short-haul  air  carriers  suggested  that 
air  passenger  fares  were  not  related  to  costs 
one  of  the  ratemaklng  principles  enunciated 
by  the  Board  in  the  Air  Freight  Rate  Inves- 
tigation. ••'  and  that  any  over-all  percentage 
reduction  would  result  In  an  even  greater 
discrepancy  than  already  existed  between  air 
fares  and  costs.  The  remedy  these  carriers 
suggested,  in  the  event  that  an  overall  re- 
ducuon  in  air  fares  should  be  found  nec- 
essary, was  the  creation  of  a  fare  structure 
which  properly  reflected  the  difference  in 
unit  costs  of  short-haul  operations,  as  op- 
posed to  long-haul  trips.  Conceivably,  this 
might  have  resulted  in  seme  increases  in 
short-haul  fares,  while  the  general  level  of 
fares  was  being  reduced. 

As  real  as  the  problems  of  fare  structure 
are.  and  as  material  as  the  concern  is  that 
we  conceivably  might  not  be  able  to  emplov 
the  general  remedy  our  inlUaUng  order  con"- 
templates.  we  are  not  persuaded  on  the  basis 
of   information    presentlv   available   thai   we 
must  sacrifice   the  course   of  action  origl- 
nally    contemplated    to    permit    the    time- 
consuming  study  of  fare  strucUire  that  has 
been  suggested.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
basic  structure  of  airline  fares  has  long  pre- 
vailed  in   spite   of   percentage   changes    up- 
ward and  downward,  in  the  general  fare  level 
it  W3',iid  not  seem  that  such  a  change  now 
would   necessarily  be  economically  unfeasi- 
ble. Al.-o.  despite  the  undeniable  differential 
In  unit  costs  between  long-haul  and  short- 
haul  services,  tne  simple  fact  is  that  airline 
fares   are   not.   and   have  not  been   directly 
responsive  to  costs.  It  is  entirelv  possible  that 
"value  of  service"  considerations  would  pre- 
clude the  kind  of  "cost"  fare  structure  that 
would  protect  the  short-haul  carriers  in  the 
way  they  have  suggested.  At  any  rate  we  are 
not  prepared,  at  this  juncture,  to  abandon 
the  overall  percentage  remedy  on  the  basis  of 
the  conjecture  about  this  remedy  when  the 
suggested  alternative  is  no  less  "speculative 
and  is  certainly  more  complex. 

As  we  view  the  case,  moreover,  the  question 
IS  not  whether  we  shall  explore  the  struc- 
tural problems  raised,  but  when.  Oiu-  pres- 
ent view  is  that  we  will  first  examine  "the 
general  revenue  situation,  order  appropriate 
percentage  adjustments  in  fares,  if  necessary, 
and  then  turn  to  the  structural  problems 
that  may  remain  In  limiting  the  scope  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  outset,  we  do  not 
surrender  our  discretion  to  investigate  fare 
structures.  If  at  the  conclusion  of  the  gen- 
eral revenue  phase  of  the  Investigation  or 
even  eariler.  we  should  decide  that  further 
Investigation  is  necessary,  we  can  reopen  the 
record  to  take  necessan,-  evidence."- 

After  extensive'  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lems and  information  brought  to  the  Board's 
attention,  the  Board  concluded  that  it  must 
reject  the  proposals  for  expanding  the  scope 
of  the  proceeding  to  embrace  a  study  of  all 
conceivable  aspects  of  the  fare  situation. 
There  was  no  dissent.  Owing  to  various  pro- 
ceduarl  delays,  the  second  General  Pas- 
senger-Fare Investigation  was  not  set  for 
hearings  until  May.  1957. 

Before  these  hearings  could  get  underway, 
the  Board  halted  the  proceedings  tempo- 
rarily, in  order  to  hear  the  pleas  of  seven 
domestic  trunkline  air  carriers  seeking  an 
emergency'  increase  of  approximately  six 
percent  (6^.-i  in  air  passenger  fares  to  be 
effective  April  1.  1957,'-'  At  the  time  the  na- 
tion was  beglnnltig  to  experience  an  eco- 
nomic recession.  The  reported  earnings  of  a 
nun.bsr  of  air  carriers  had  turned  markedly 
downward,  and  were  conslderablv  below  the 
level  of  earnings  then  considered  necessary; 
I.e.,  eight  percent  (8'-^)  on  investment,  in 
other  words,  on  a  short-term  basis,  it  was 
clear  that  the  air  carriers  were  suffering  from 
depressed  earnings.  Further,  if  such  earnings 
would   be   expected   to  continue  for  an  ex- 


tended period  of  time,  the  air  carriers  would 
have  a  proper  predicate,  based  upon  the  rule 
set-forth  In  the  original  General  Passenger- 
Fare  Investigation,  for  an  adjustment  in  air 
passenger  fares. 

In  the  Suspended  Passenger -Fare  Investi- 
gation, the  air  carriers  conceded  that  In  the 
past  higher  costs  had  been  off-set  by  greater 
traffic  volume,  technological  improvements, 
increased  productivity  and  operating  econ- 
omies. However,  the  air  carriers  claimed  that 
they  had  reached  the  stage  In  their  develop- 
ment where  further  technological  improve- 
ments and  operating  efficiencies  could  no 
longer  be  expected  to  absorb  rising  costs, 
and.  therefore,  the  depressed  earning  would 
become  worse  because  the  factors  causing 
them  were  permanent. 

The  argimient  that  costs  are  rising  faster 
than  revenues  and  cannot  be  absorbed  by 
new  efficiencies  is  not  novel.  It  was  advanced 
before  us  in  1952  when  the  carriers  were 
advocating  elimination  of  discounts  on 
round-trip  tickets,  in  spite  of  the  carriers' 
fears,  however.  1952  and  the  succeeding  years 
were  highly  profitable.  This  argument  was 
ag.iin  advanced  in  1954  when  tlie  Air  Trans- 
pon  Association  made  an  informal  presenta- 
tion to  the  Board  forecasting  sharply  deteri- 
orated 1954  operating  results  for  the  domestic 
trunkline  industry,  but  the  lowest  level  of 
earnings  for  any  of  the  carriers  party  to  this 
proceeding  turned  out  to  be  the  8.88-perc?nt 
retiu-n  on  investment  reported  by  United  In 
that  year,  with  the  12  domestic  trunkline 
carriers  reporting  an  average  return  of  11.01 
percent  for  the  year.' 

The  main  argument  advanced  by  the  air 
carriers  in  support  of  their  position  that  cost 
increases  could  no  longer  be  absorbed  was 
that  the  new  turbo-compound  aircraft.  DC-7 
and  advanced  Constellations,  instead  of  being 
more  economical,  were  actually  more  costly 
than  their  predecessors.  But.  in  spite  of  such 
contentions,  no  air  carrier,  other  than  United 
Air  Lines,  offered  underlying  evidence  to 
support  this  proposition  •■'■■  As  a  result,  the 
Board  found  the  air  carriers'  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  an  emergency  fare  increase  both 
fp;irce  and  vague. ■'' 

To  the  extent  that  the  record  shows  rising 
cost  of  any  kind,  it  also  shows  that  the  tra- 
ditional factors  that  have  enabled  the  indus- 
try to  absorb  higher  costs  are  still  operative 
and  are  likely  to  offset  recent  cost  increases. 
Tlie  principal  factors  in  this  evaluation  are 
volume  and  density  of  traffic  and  lengths  of 
passenger  haul  and  aircraft  hop.^' 

The  Board  considered  these  four  factors 
liighly  significant  because  they  measured  the 
relative  cost  of  the  product  which  the  air 
carriers  offer  for  sale,  and  reflected  a  sub- 
stantial period  of  operating  history  and  the 
experience  gained  therefrom.  Consequently, 
on  the  basis  of  the  record  before  it.  the  Board 
concluded.  4  to  1.'  that  the  decline  in  earn- 
ings was  prof)erly  attributable  to  unit  cost 
increases  stemming  in  large  part  from  fac- 
tors of  a  nonrecurring  nature,  and  that  the 
traditional  factors  which  had  enabled  the 
industry  to  absorb  rising  costs  in  the  past 
should  continue  to  be  operative  in  restoring 
earnings  to  a  more  favorable  level. 

Inherent  in  this  analysis  of  the  situation 
was  the  anticipation  that  volume  of  air  traf- 
fic would  continue  to  grow  as  it  had  in  the 
past,  and  permit  the  economies  necessary  to 
offset  cost  increases,    i  Emphasis  added.  1'* 

In  denying  the  proposed  six  percent  In- 
crease, the  Board  took  cognizance  of  the 
depressed  earnings  of  the  air  carriers,  and 
announced  its  intention  to  maintain  a  con- 
tinued surveillance  of  the  fare  situation.  As 
part  of  this  program,  the  Board  took  steps  to 
'expedite'  further  proceedings  in  the  second 
General  Passenger-Pare  Investigation,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  rate-of-return 
issue.  The  Board  again  directed  that  trial  of 
this  issue  be  given  first  priority  in  the  hear- 
ings. The  importance  of  the  rate-of-retum 
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issue  had  been  highlighted,  in  the  Board's 
opinion,  by  the  fact  that  all  of  the  air  car- 
riers had  urged  in  the  Su.^pended  Passenger 
Fare  Investigation  that  a  higher  level  of  earn- 
ings was  required  for  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  Industry.  However,  the  air  car- 
riers had  produced  no  evidence  whatsoever 
to  show  that  the  then  customary  eight  i>er- 
cent  (8'"c)  rate  of  return  on  investment 
would  be  inadequate.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  air  carriers  were  entitled  to  a  rate-of- 
return  greater  than  8'',  this  fact  would 
accentuate  the  disparity  between  the  earn- 
ings they  were  actually  realizing,  and  the 
earnings  they  might  be  entitled  to.  The 
rate-of-return.  and  not  the  fare  structure, 
therefore,  continued  to  be  the  Board's  main 
concern. 

On  January  15,  1958,  Continental  Air  Lines 
filed  a  tariff  change  reflecting  a  fifteen  per- 
cent il5'''r)  Increase  in  air  passenger  fares, 
to  be  effective  February  15.  Trans-World  Air- 
lines then  filed  a  new  tariff,  to  be  effective 
March  15.  directed  primarily  at  modifying 
the  existing  fare  structure  but  which  also 
provided  for  an  increase  in  the  average  fare 
level.  The  Board  suspended  the  tariffs  be- 
cause, in  addition  to  depressed  traffic  condi- 
tions, the  Board  also  had  new  Information 
available  on  the  'appropriate'  rate-of-return 
for  air  carriers." 

Using  the  new  rates-of-return  as  a  yard- 
stick In  measuring  the  reasonableness  of  the 
air  carriers  reported  earnings,  and  taking 
into  account  the  recent  adverse  traffic  de- 
velopments and. general  business  outlook  at 
the  time,  a  bare  majority  of  the  Boird  con- 
cluded that  an  interim  fare  increase  of  four 
percent  (4';  )  plus  one-dollar  per  ticket  i$l) 
was  warranted.  The  majority's  determination 
that  part  of  the  Increase  should  be  imple- 
mented through  a  flat  increase  in  price  per 
ticket  was  made  to  give  recognition  "to  the 
minimum  cost  Inherent  in  providing  each 
passenger  transportation  regardless  of  dis- 
tance he  will  travel."  "  It  was  designed  to 
assist  the  smaller,  short-haul  air  carrier,  who 
were  considered  to  be  at  a  disadvantage  in 
this  area  as  compared  to  the  long-haul  air 
earners.  This  increase,  of  course,  further 
strengthened  the  change  in  the  United 
States  fare  structure:  a  change  which  still 
had  not  been  fully  examined  by  the  Board. 

The  two  dissenting  members  were  Mem- 
bers Guerney  and  Mlnettl.  Vice  Chairman 
Chan  Gurney  wanted  the  Board  to  approve 
an  increase  of  ten  percent  plus  one  dollar 
per  one-way  ticket  ilO'"^  plus  Si).  Member 
G.  Joseph  Mlnettl.  however,  found  no  change 
in  traffic  and  cost  conditions  of  sufficient 
import  to  have  been  presented.  In  defense 
of  his  position.  Member  Mlnettl  pointed  out 
that  rates  must  be  related  to  costs."" 

The  air  carriers  promptly  accepted  the 
Board's  offer  by  filing  the  appropriate  air 
tariffs.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the  air 
carriers  were  permitted  further  increases  in 
their  air  passenger  fares  through  the  ex- 
pedient process  of  removing  certain  dis- 
counts and  promotional  features.  Both  the 
round  trip-discount  and  the  free  stopover 
and  related  privileges  were  eliminated.'  The 
family-plan  discount  was  reduced  from  one- 
half  (^Ct)  to  one-third  (33  3^r  I.'"  In  addi- 
tion, a  surcharge  was  impvosed  upon  new 
jet  services.  Tills  surcharge  was  apparently 
based  upon  the  value-of-service  concept,  as 
opposed  to  costs,  since  it  was  primarily  de- 
signed to  make  air  travel  on  the  slower  pro- 
peller aircraft  more  financially  attractive.''' 

Pour  years  after  It  had  instituted  the 
second  General  Passenger-Fare  Investiga- 
tion, the  Board  arrived  at  its  conclusions. ■"  As 
noted  previously,  the  original  objective  of  the 
proceeding  was  "(1)  to  develop  appropriate 
and  well-defined  standards  as  to  the  earn- 
ings which  are  required  by  the  12  domestic 
trunkline  carriers  for  the  proper  development 
consistent  with  public  interest;  and  (2) 
based  on  such  standards  to  require  or  permit 
such  overall  decreases  or  increases  in  domes- 
tic fares  as  circumstances  may  warrant.""' 

While   the    Board    found   the   record   was 


Inadequate  to  permit  the  fixing  of  the  fare 
levels,  it  nevertheless  concluded  the  same 
record  was  adequate  enough  to  formulate 
standards  for  the  regailatlon  of  air  passenger 
fares  in  four  basic  areas  These  standards  are 
to  be  used  ( 1 1  for  assessing  future  rate  pro- 
posals of  the  air  carriers,  and  (2)  to  assist 
the  Board  in  evaluating  the  reported  results 
of  the  air  carriers,  so  that  the  Board  might 
determine  when  it  should  take  action  on  its 
own  initiative  '" 

Each  of  the  four  standards  is  meticulously 
detailed.  The  four  areas  involved  ( 1 )  profit 
element.  (2)  rate  base.  (3)  depreciation,  and 
(4)  taxes.  With  regard  to  the  profit  element. 
the  Board  decided  the  industry's  profit  ele- 
ment should  be  regulated  by  the  conven- 
tional test  of  rate-of-return  on  Investment; 
as  opposed  to  the  air  carriers'  proposed  op- 
erating-ratio, or  its  complecneni.  the  return 
margin.""  The  fair  and  reasonable  cost-of- 
capltal.  or  rate-of-return.  was  found  to  be 
10.25  percent  for  the  Big  Pour  air  carriers 
(based  on  a  cost  of  4.5 T>  for  debt.  16^7  for 
equity,  and  a  50:50  debt:  equity  ratio)  and 
11.125  percent  for  the  intermediate  eight  air 
carriers  (5.5'r  cost  for  debt,  18 'i  for  equity, 
wrlth  a  55:45  debt:equity  ratio.)'"  The  rate- 
base  recognized  fcr  air  passenger  fare  regula- 
tion consists  of  (ii  net  working  capital;  i2i 
net  operating  property  and  equipment,  after 
deductions  for  depreciation  and  overhead 
reserves;  and  (3)  other  used  and  tiseful  as- 
sets, including  equipment  purchase  deposits. 
Rules  for  depreciation  charges  are  just  as 
precise.  Equipment  life  is  specified  as  10  years 
for  Jet  and  jet-prop  aircraft  airframes;  7 
years  for  piston-powered  aircraft  airframes 
and  engines;  and  5  years  for  jet  and  jet-prop 
aircraft  engines.  In  all  cases,  the  residual 
value  is  15  percent,  subject  to  5  percent  of 
the  airframes  cost  being  included  as  a  built- 
in  overhaul  allowance.  Finally,  the  recog- 
nized income  tax  expense  is  to  be  based  upon 
str.ilght-line  depreciation,  rather  than  actual 
payments.  The  standards,  therefore,  are  not 
only  elaborate  and  particular,  but  very  ex- 
plicit; i.e.,  mathematically,  the  profit  ele- 
ment is  calculated  down  to  one-hundred- 
Ihousands  of  one. 

Considering  the  method  of  employing  these 
standards,  the  Board  found  that  major  prob- 
lems fell  into  two  categories:  d)  the  degree 
or  extent  to  which  the  air  passenger  fare  level 
should  be  based  upon  the  return  to  be  antici- 
pated over  an  extended  period  erf  time;  and 
(2)  the  degree  to  which  air  passenger  fares 
should  be  regulated  on  an  industry-wide 
basis  as  opposed  to  the  need  of  each'  air 
carrier. 

With  regard  to  the  length  of  the  period 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
reasonableness  of  fares,  the  Board  reaffirmed 
its  decision  in  the  dismissal  order  of  the  orig- 
inal General  Passenger-Fare  Investigation 
that  the  reasonableness  of  the  air  passenger 
fare  level  depends  upon  the  long  term  eco- 
nomic needs  of  the  air  carrier.''  That  is.  the 
level  of  fares  should  reflect  the  cvclical  need 
rather  than  the  needs  of  a  particular  year. 
The  degree  by  which  short-term  factors 
would  be  Influential  in  affecting  the  ex- 
tended-p>eriod  fare  level  was  found  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  (a)  the  length  of  time  such 
factors  are  exi>ected  to  remain  operative,  and 
(bi  the  magnitude  of  such  short-term  fac- 
tors impact  upon  the  bulk  of  the  Industry's 
operating  results. - 

With  regard  to  the  'need'  for  each  air  car- 
rier, the  Board  found,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  that  air  passenger  fare  adjustments 
should  normally  be  predicated  upon  the  re- 
turn for  the  industry  as  a  whole.  That  is.  In 
determining  air  passenger  fare  adjustments, 
the  Board  decided  that  consideration  would 
be  given  to  the  degree  by  which  the  fair  level 
meets  costs,  by  classes  of  carriers;  i.e..  the 
weighted  average  of  the  relationship  of  yield 
per  passenger-mile  to  cost  per  passenger-mile 
(Including  the  cost  of  capital,  or  rate  of  re- 
turn on  Investment)."''  The  Board  felt  that 
the  industry  average,  s-Uhough  not  control- 
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ling,  Is  entitled  to  great  weight  because  It 
should  Indicate  the  extent  of  any  general 
fare  adjustment  needed  to  produce  a  reason- 
able return  for  the  Industry  as  a  whole.  The 
Board  acknowledged  that  under  such  a  sys- 
tem of  Industry-wide  regulation  some  air 
carriers  might  fall  to  attain  the  standard 
rate-of-return,  or  cost-of-capltal.  However. 
the  Board  felt  that  as  far  as  the  problem  of 
accommodating  the  requirements  of  the  weak 
and  strong  air  carriers  was  concerned,  there 
were  other  more  appropriate  tools  available  to 
resolve  these  problems  than  adjustments  In 
the  general  level  of  fares. 

Clearly,   general   fare  Increases  cannot   be 
regarded  as  the  panacea  capahle  of  solving 
the  problem.  There  are  other  tools  which  are 
more  appropriate  for  use  In  dealing  with  the 
lees  profitable  carriers.  First,  an  over-all  ex- 
amination   of    the    general    passenger    fare 
structure,  an  issue  excluded  from  this  pro- 
ceeding, might   well  result  in    bringing   the 
coats  and  revenues  of  individual  carriers  into 
closer  alignment.  Second,  as   the  Examiner 
pointed  out,  carriers   whose   needs  are   not 
met  by  general  fare  level  adjustments  can 
seek  higher  fares,  although  competitive  as- 
pects would  preclude  them  from  changing 
such  fares  except  on  some  few  noncompeti- 
tive segments  (assuming,  of  course,  that  such 
fares  are  otherwise  lawful).  A   third  tool  is 
that  Of  route  realignments  designed  to  pro- 
duce a~more  balanced  competitive  structure. 
Finally,  we  are  authorized  by  Section  406  of 
the  act  to  grajit  subeldy  payments  where  we 
find  that  such  oompensatlon  is  required  In 
the  Interests  of  commerce,  the  Postal  service. 
and  national  defense.'* 

With  regard  to  the  other  half  of  the  fare 
level  formula,  costs  and  traffic,  the  Board 
found  that  In  the  absence  of  reUable  fore- 
casts of  future  operating  expenses  and  reve- 
nues. It  was  Impossible  for  the  Board  to  de- 
termine the  proper  fare  level."  However,  the 
Board  went  on  to  srtate  that : 

If  fair  standards  could  be  ascertained  for 
representative  periods  which  can  be  reason- 
ably defined.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Board  would 
be  able  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  deter- 
mining appropriate  fare  levels  much  more 
effectively.  But  It  appears  that  development 
of  such  standards  must  await  a  time  when 

the  Industry  has  reached  a  more  stable 
period.  Then,  more  work  In  this  area  by  Bu- 
reau Counsel  and  the  carriers  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  standards  of  real  utility  in  fare 
regulation."'' 

Finally,  the  Board  spoke  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  itself,  noting  that  the  gen- 
oral  policy  with  regard  to  fares  and  rates  for 
the  transportation  of  persons  and  propertv 
by  aircraft  Is  established  In  the  Act  of  1958. 
On  the  one  hand.  It  Is  clearly  not  the  func- 
tion of  the  Board  to  assume  the  role  of  man- 
apment    and    BxihsUtute    Its    Judgment    for 
that  of  carrier  management  with  respect  to 
matters  which  are  the  prerogative  of  man- 
agement. And  clearly  the  AOA  case,  as  well 
as  other  cases  cited  in  the  Initlai  Decision 
foreclosee   the   Board    from   regulating   fares 
on  the  baais  of  policies  divorced  from  factual 
findings  which  the  statutory  provisions  re- 
quire. On  the  other  hand,  the  Board  is  under 
aUtutory  injunction  in  determining  rates  to 
consider  such  factors  as:  (1 1  the  need  in  the 
pubUc    Interest    of    adequate    and    efficient 
transportation  of  persons  and  property  by  air 
carrier  at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  the 
furnishing  of  such  service;    (2i    the  promo- 
tion of  adequate,  economical,  and  efficient 
service  by  air  carriers  at  reasonable  charges 
and  (3)  the  need  of  each  air  carrier  for  reve- 
nue sufBclent  to  enable  such  air  carrier   un- 
der honest,  economical,  and  efficient  man- 
agement, to  provide  adequate  and  efficient 
air  carrier  service." 

While  concurring  with  the  majority  of  the 
Board  on  most  determinations.  Member 
Mlnetti  dissented  on  three  basic  Issues— the 
amount  of  the  rate-of-return;  the  oomputa- 


tloB  of  the  Investment  base;  and  the  calcu- 
lation of  taxes.  Member  Mlnetti  went  on  to 
state  that  informed  regxilatlon  requires  that 
the  Board  explore  current  cost  levels.  In  light 
of  actual  experience,  in  order  to  learn  the 
extent  to  which  the  then  considered  high 
level  was  due  to  expensing  of  aircraft  Inte- 
gration and  other  non-recurring  causes,  and 
secondly,  in  order  to  ascertain  representa- 
Uve  cost  levels  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Effect  of  fares  on  the  movement  of  traf- 
fi<^ — We  have  deferred  decision  on  this  issue, 
along  with  our  deferral  of  decision  on  cost 
and  load  factor  standards,  because  of  the  In- 
terrelation of  the  topics.  Obviously,  the  ef- 
fect of  fares  on  traffic  cannot  be  ascertained 
untJl  the  cost  and  load  factor  decisions,  on 
which  faj«8  are  prlmarllv  based  have  been 
made."' 

Thus,  twenty-two  years,  three  months,  and 
seven  days,  after  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
of  1938,  had  become  effective,  the  Board  es- 
tablished precise  and  detailed  standards  for 
half  of  the  formula  normally  utilized  in 
measuring  the  Just  and  reasonableness  of  air 
rates,  fares,  and  charges. 

The  preliminary  details  of  the  decision  in 
the  second  General  Passenger-Fare  Investi- 
gation were  conuined  In  a  press  release  Is- 
sued on  April  29.  1960.™  The  rate-of-retum 
contained  therein  indicated  that  the  domes. 
tic  air  carriers'  net  eamlngs  during  the  previ- 
ous three  year  period  had  been  significantly 
below  the  announced  standards.  Seven   air 
carriers,  therefore,  promptly  filed  tariff  In- 
creases ranging  from  four  percent  plus  one- 
dollar  per  one-way  ticket  (4%  plus  «1 )  to  ten 
percent    (10%).    In    reviewing    these    tariff 
proposals,  the  Board  employed  its  new  regu- 
latory sUndards.  as  announced.  Upon  con- 
sideration of  these  matters,  the  Board  ob- 
served that  each  of  the  tariff  proposals  caUed 
for  an  Increase  greater  than  appeared  war- 
ranted; but  that  upon  the  basis  of  these  same 
considerations,  It   had   determined   that   It 
would  permit  a  general  increase  of  two  and 
a  half  percent   (2.5%)    plus  one  dollar  per 
one-way  ticket  ($1)   to  become  effective  July 
1.  I960.'"  This  represented  the  seventh  con- 
secutive Increase  in  the  general  air  passenger- 
fare  level  In  fifteen  years,  and  the  third  con- 
secutive change  in  the  tapered  fare  structure 
In  elgbt  years.  And  as  of  then,  there  stUl  had 
not  been  a  full  examination  into  the  air  car- 
riers' air  passenger-fare  structure,  as  Mem- 
ber Mlnetti  noted  in  his  concurring  opinion. 
We  have  been  unable  to  Isolate,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  the  factors  which  are  in- 
fluencing the  present  cost  Increases,  nor  do 
we  know  whether  the  cost  trend  Is  tempo- 
rary or  permanent." 
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In  Tlew  of  the  foregoing.  I  will  now  assume 
for  the  purpose  of  this  fare  decision,  that 
costs  are  more  than  temporarily  Inflated  and 
that  load  factors  are  In  no  degree  controllable 
and  Will  not  be  further  depressed  by  the  fare 
Increase  granted  herein.  In  doing  so,  I  state 
my  belief  that  resumed  hearings  in  the  GPFI. 
for  the  purpose  of  a  full  exploration  and 
analysis  of  the  economics  of  operation  in  the 
turbine  era,  are  essential.  Only  with  such 
information  can  we  intelligently  regulate 
rates  and  fares.  We  cannot,  in  the  Interest  of 
the  Industry  and  the  public,  continue  to  pro- 
ceed half-blind  in  this  critical  area.™ 

The  resumed  hearings  which  Member  Ml- 
netti referred  to  as  'essential',  which  Member 
Branch  had  considered  'imperative'  In  1942 
and  which  Member  Lee  had  called  'impor- 
tant' and  Member  Adams  viewed  as  an  'ex- 
pressed mandate'  in  1953,  never  came  to 
pass,  for  when  the  Board  Issued  its  opinion 
containing  its  findings,  conclusions,  and 
decisions,  on  November  25,  1960,  it  also  ter- 
minated the  second  General  Passenger-Fare 
Investigation.'^ 

Misoellaneous  changes  considered  in  the 
fare  structure  subsequent  to  the  general  pas- 
senger fare  investigation. — A  second  Impor- 
tant development  In  1961,  was  the  Introduc- 
tlon  by  Eastern  Air  Unes.  on  April  30,  of 
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its  'Air-Shuttle'  service  between  Boston- 
New  York-Washington.  Every  passenger  u 
guaranteed  a  seat  on  this  service,  even 
though  there  is  no  reservation  service.  Meals 
and  beverages  are  not  served,  and  passengers 
carry  their  baggage  to  the  boarding  gate  '\ir 
fares  were  initially  substantially  lower  than 
coach  fares,  or  in  other  words  in  the  category 
of  economy  fares.  Subsequently,  however  Air- 
Shuttle  fares  were  raised  to  a  point  where 
they  exceed  all  propeller  coach  fares,  as  well 
as  many  propeller  first-class  and  Jet  coach 
fares. 

Despite  the  introduction  of  Jet  aircraft 
three  years  previously  (in  1958),  and  the 
Implementation  of  numerous  promotional 
fares  the  air  carriers  continued  to  have  their 
chronic  financial  problems.  The  air  carriers 
themselves  attributed  much  of  their  finan- 
cial distress  to  a  shift  of  passengers  from 
first-class  service  to  coach  services.  The  air 
carriers  contend  this  shift  resulted  in  a  loss 
of  re%'enue  without  a  commensurate  "ost 
savings. 

To  correct  this  situation.  United  Air  Lines 
filed  a  new  tariff  on  November  1,  1961,  to  be- 
come effective  January  1,  1962.  The  changes 
proposed  Included  the  following  Increases: 
(1 )  Jet  first-class,  and  one  dollar  per  one-way 
ticket;  (2)  Jet  and  propeller  coach;  day—ixai 
five  percent  plus  one  dollar  per  one-way 
ticket,  night — cancel;  i3)  propeller  Hrst- 
class,  add  approximately  six  percent  plus  one 
dollar  per  one-way  ticket.  In  other  words 
United  wanted  to  again  change  the  fare 
structure  by  Increasing  the  taper  and  vary- 
ing the  proportion  of  the  Increase  by  class  of 
service. 

Six  other  air  carriers  also  notified  the 
Board  of  their  Intention  to  file  new  air  pas- 
senger tariffs.  Their  proposals  varied  consid- 
erably, at  least  In  detail.  Certain  air  carriers 
wanted  to  cancel  various  discounts  and  pro- 
motional fares.  Nevertheless,  all  the  air  car- 
riers appeared  unanimous  in  their  proposal 
to  change  the  fare  structure  by  decreasing 
the  spread  between  first-class  and  coach 
fares.  Generally,  the  air  carriers  favored  in- 
creasing air  coach  fares  approximately  five 
percent;  that  is,  to  a  level  of  83  or  85  percent 
of  first-class  fares,  as  opposed  to  the  prevail- 
ing 75  percentum.**  American  Airlines,  a 
long-haul  carrier,  however,  wanted  an  even 
greater  change  in  the  fare  structure.  First,  it 
wanted  to  reduce  first-class  fares,  over  1.200 
miles,  by  five  percent;  second,  American 
would  have  increased  the  corresponding 
coach  fares  by  five  percent. 

Nevertheless,  because  of  the  deteriorating 
finandal  situation  of  the  domestic  trunkllne 
air  carriers,  a  bare  3-2  majority  of  the  Board 
indicated  their  willingness  to  permit  the  in- 
dustry to  effect  an  Interim  blanket  across- 
the-board  Increase  of  not  more  than  three 
percent  (3'~r)  for  a  period  of  six  months; 
subsequently,  on  August  1,  1962,  this  eighth 
increase  in  air  passenger  fares  was  extended 
indeflnjtely. 

vice  Chairman  Robert  T.  Murphy  and 
Member  Mlnetti  were  the  dissenting  mem- 
bers. They  dissented  on  the  grounds  that  a 
general  increase  In  air  passenger  fares  might 
discourage,  rather  than  encourage.  Improve- 
ments in  the  decline  in  percentage  utilization 
of  available  capacity  then  being  experienced. 
They  wanted  to  focus  more  attention  on  re- 
ducing what  they  considered  to  be  needless 
over-heed  expenses.  They  felt  such  reduction 
could  produce  significantly  lower  operating 
costs. 

By  the  middle  of  1962,  the  greatly  im- 
proved, and  steadily  increasing  efflciencv  of 
the  Jet  aircraft  was  beginning  to  be  realized. 
Simultaneously,  some  of  the  air  carriers  were 
beginning  to  become  aware  of  their  need  for 
a  tremendously  larger  air-travel  market.  The 
net  result  was  that  the  impact  of  competitive 
forces  (never  before  beUeved  to  be  effective 
in  the  regulated  air  carrier  Industry)  started 
forcing  the  domestic  air  passenger  fares 
down. 

Most  of  the  air  carriers  were  not  particu- 
larly happy  with  the  turn  of  events.  These 
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carriers  decried  the  price  cuts;  they  felt  they 
had  lots  of  "lean"  years  to  make  up  for.  plus 
some  staggering  future  obligations  for  which 
sound  financial  preparations  had  to  be  made. 
Most  of  the  financial  problems  associated 
with  the  introduction  of  Jets  can  be  traced 
to  Just  such  lack  of  financial  preparation  by 
the  air  carriers." 

Continental  Air  Lines  initiated  the  new 
competitive  era  by  Introducing  a  new  three- 
class  service  on  August  24.  1962.  Subsequent 
to  November  4.  1948.  the  domestic  air  carriers 
had  generally  provided  only  two  classes  of 
service;  i.e..  first-class  and  coach.*  Continen- 
tal retained  the  first-class  service,  but  elim- 
inated the  coach  service  and  Introduced  two 
new  classes  of  service — 'business-class'  and 
economy  coach". 

Business-class. — The  new  business-class 
was  actually  similar  to  an  economy-first-class 
service.  The  passengers  were  seated  flve- 
abreast  on  Jet  aircraft,  versus  four-abreast 
for  first-class,  and  such  passengers  received 
meals  of  a  quality  similar  to  those  then  be- 
ing provided  in  the  coach  section.  The  busi- 
ness-class fares  were  12  to  15  p>ercent  below 
the  prevailing  first-class  fares  and  about  five 
percent  ( 5  '"c )  above  the  coach  fares  then  In 
effect. 

Economy-coach. — In  the  new  economy- 
coach  section  meals  were  not  served  and  the 
six-abreast  seat  spacing  was  tighter  than  on 
the  existing  coach  classes.  The  economy- 
coach  fares  however  were  about  twenty  per- 
cent (20':^  )  below  the  prevailing  coach  fares. 
Continental  was  attempting  to  persuade 
the  expense  account  traveler  to  up-grade  his 
purchase  of  air  transportation  from  coach 
to  business-class.  At  the  same  time  It  was 
also  trying  to  get  the  non-business  traveler 
to  go  by  air.  The  other  domestic  air  carriers 
openly  disagreed  that  this  could  be  done 
■  terming  the  planned  fare  structure  "a  long 
step  toward  disaster  for  the  Industry."^' 
Nevertheless  these  air  carriers  did  ask  the 
Board  to  approve  their  "defensive"  air  pas- 
senger fares.™ 

Introduction  of  middle-class  service. — Un- 
happy with  the  rapidly  expanding  multiplic- 
ity of  services  United  Air  Lines  decided  to  at- 
tempt to  get  the  air  carriers  to  return  to  a 
"one-class"  system.  The  proposal.  Initially 
drew  increasing  support  from  those  air  car- 
riers critical  of  the  complex  of  coach  and 
discount  and  promotional  fares.  These  car- 
riers felt  these  rates  were  diluting  the  in- 
dustry's first-class  revenues." 

Basically,  United  proposed  a  five  percent 
15%)  more  costly  coach  service  with  flve- 
abreast  seating,  and  service  accommodations 
that  essentially  were  comparable  to  Conti- 
nental's business-class  service  and  Its  own 
previous  propeller  custom  coach  service  Sig- 
nificantly, United  did  not  offer  the  new  serv- 
ice on  the  highly  competitive  Chicago-Los 
Angeles  route,  where  Its  own  business-class 
was  substantially  Identical.  In  addition,  the 
new  one-class  service  would  then  have  had  to 
compete  with  the  lower  priced  economy- 
coach  of  it  and  its  combined  competitors. 
The  fares  were  permitted  to  become  effective 
without  a  hearing. 

Change  in  first-class  fare  structure. — 
American  Airlines,  on  the  other  hand,  felt 
'hat  there  was  a  strong  public  need  for  two 
I  lasses  of  air  service.  Apparently  American 
had  the  majorities'  support,  since  no  other 
domestic  air  carrier  ever  Joined  United  in  its 
one-class  experiment.  In  a  move  to  counter 
Unlted's  one-class  service.  American  first 
•ried  increasing  the  first-class  famllv-plan 
discount  from  33.3  percent  to  50  percent  of  a 
full  fare.  All  the  other  air  carriers,  including 
United  who  still  had  first-class  service,  were 
'orced  by  competitive  necessity  to  match  this 
liberalized  discount.''' 

However,  with  this  discount,  first-class 
travel  became  cheaper  than  coach  or  one- 
class  service,  for  a  couple  traveling  under  the 
family-plan.  This  naturally  had  a  major  Im- 
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pact  on  first-class  traffic  Whereas  first-class 
payloads  had  been  declining  for  years,  as 
coach  payloads  increased,  first-class  traffic 
now  surged,™  and  it  did  so  without  appearing 
to  drain  traffic  away  from  the  coach  section  ■" 
The  first  assumption  from  such  evidence 
would  normally  be  that  the  family-plan  ex- 
periment demonstrated  that  lower  air  fares 
will  attract  new  customers;  but  the  air  car- 
riers apparently  felt  otherwise.  In  September 
1963,  most  of  the  air  carriers  filed  new  tariffs 
designed  to  rectify  the  situation  by  reduc- 
ing the  family-plan  discount  from  50  f)ercent 
to  40  percent."  Such  a  change  would  have 
eliminated  the  undesirable  feature  of  grant- 
ing first-class  passage  to  a  couple  at  a  price 
lower  than  that  for  coach  or  one-class 
service. 

United,  however,  filed  a  tariff  that  not  only 
continued  the  50  percent  discount  on  flrst^ 
class,  but  extended  the  family-plan  to  the 
one-class  and  coach  services  as  well.  While 
the  Board  was  apparently  tempted  to  adopt 
Unlted's  proposal,  it  finally  voted  3-2  to 
suspend  all  the  new  air  Uriffs.  and  thereby 
retain  the  status  quo  At  the  same  time,  the 
Board  authorized  its  staff  to  meet  once  more 
with  Industry  representative  in  an  attempt 
to  resolve  the  situation.  The  subsequent 
meeting  on  November  14,  1963,  set  the  stage 
for  another  major  revision  of  the  U.S.  do- 
mestic fare  structure  without  an  evidentiary 
hearing. 

American  Airlines  continued  to  be  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  gap  between  Its  first-class 
fares  and  Unlted's  one-class  fares,  since  ap- 
parently, like  the  coach  services,  this  new 
service  was  diverting  flrst-class  traffic  to  a 
lower  class  of  service.  It  wanted  a  "proper 
relationship"  between  the  three  fare  levels — 
flrst-class,  one-class,  and  coach."'  American 
contended  that  one-class  service  w.is  mid- 
way between  coach  and  flrst-class  service  as 
to  seating  arrangements.  American's  eventual 
answer,  to  what  had  been  a  general  air  carrier 
complaint  for  the  previous  two  years— dilu- 
tion of  earnings  resulting  from  a  shift  of 
passenger  traffic  to  a  lower  class  of  service, 
was  a  two  pronged  attack;  (1)  a  radical 
change  In  the  fare  structure  by  cutting  long- 
haul  first-class  fares,  and  (2)  application  of 
the  family-plan  discount  (reduced  to  25  per- 
cent) to  all  classes  of  service. 

Flrst-class  fares  were  reduced  on  all  trips 
over  700  miles  In  length  on  January  15.  1964, 
so  that  tJie  gap  between  flrst-class  and  one- 
class  would  be  Identical  to  the  differential 
between  one-class  fare  and  the  coach  fare."" 
This  new  formula  evidently  meant  that  for 
trips  under  700  miles  In  length,  the  flrst-class 
fares  would  continue  to  be  constructed  by 
the  usual  mileage  method;  but  for  trips  in 
excess  of  700  miles,  the  flrst-class  fares  would 
be  determined  by  a  ratio  of  the  one-class 
and  coach  fares. 

The  second  part  of  American's  "ftu-e  pack- 
age", reduced  the  family-plan  discount  to 
twenty-flve  percent  (25'^r)  of  the  fare  and 
extended  the  plan  to  both  the  one-class  and 
coach  services.  Competing  air  carriers,  com- 
pelled to  file  for  similar  reductions  in  the 
flrst-class  fares  in  competitive  markets,  ob- 
jected to  the  new  fare  structure. 

Nevertheless,  the  new  fare  structure  was 
permitted  to  go  into  effect  on  January  15, 
1964.  without  £in  evidentiary  hearing. 

Introduction  of  thrift-class  service. — Al- 
though the  Board  Instituted  a  number  of 
major  passenger  fare  investigations  during 
the  period  Immediately  following  the  com- 
pleting of  the  General  Passenger-Fare  In- 
vestigation,"' as  a  result  of  various  changes 
in  the  fare  structure,  the  Board  more  or  lees 
remained  primarily  on  the  sidelines  letting 
the  air  carriers  fight  among  themselves.  The 
Industry  battle,  after  all.  was  driving  the  fare 
level  in  the  direction  the  Board  wanted  it  to 
go — dotcn.""  Stung  by  criticism  during  the 
hard  years  of  the  original  Jet  transition,  the 
Board  was  determined  to  let  the  air  carriers 
chart  their  own  course  during  the  initial 
stages  of  the  profit  surge. 

This  situation  represented  a  complete  re- 


versal again  from  that  prevalUng  two  years 
previously.  At  that  time  the  air  carriers  were 
united  In  a  struggle  to  raise  air  passenger 
fares,  and  the  Board  used  Its  strong  arm  of 
regulation  to  prevent  any  Increases  When 
the  Board  eventually,  but  reluctantly,  ap- 
proved the  three  percent  (3'~  )  increase,  the 
air  carriers  complained  that  it  was  too  little 
too  late.  Two  years  later,  these  same  air 
carriers  were  moving  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, but  without  that  same  unanimity 
TTiree  members  of  the  Board  even  expressed 
concern  that  some  of  the  air  passenger  fares 
might  be  dropping  to  an  uneconomical 
level  .*« 

-Mr  passenger  fares  were  now  beginning  to 
be  used  as  competitive  tools.  Some  air  car- 
riers were  forced  to  adc^t  fares  they  bitterly 
opposed.  As  a  result,  a  feeling  began  to  de- 
velop that  the  new  tariffs  were  without  uni- 
formity: that  they  were  degenerating  into 
a  complex  fare  structure;  and  that  this  was 
turning  what  should  be  a  simple  task  of  pre- 
paring a  ticket  into  a  complicated  mathe- 
matical problem.  American  Airlines'  new 
tariff  revision  alone  Involved  35  pages,  and 
Included  more  than  300  separate  provisions 
and  restrictions  affecting  new  rates."  But. 
underneath  these  differences  concerning  the 
fare  structure,  there  still  remained  the  basis 
Issue. 

The  current  fare  squabble  again  raises  an 
old  question  that  has  never  been  properly 
answered:  will  lower  fares  open  up  enough 
new  markets  to  offset  a  drop  In  revenue  vleld 
per  passenger.  Some  feel  that  this  Is  a  basic 
weakness  in  airline  management — lack  of  a 
pricing  technique,  a  major  factor  In  the  con- 
duct of  any  business.  The  present  tariff 
structure  is  so  involved  that  It  Is  virtually 
impossible  to  unravel  the  Intertwining  rates 
to  determine  exactly  what  yield  anv  g^iven 
seat-mile  the  basic  airline  product,  is 
producing.'"" 

The  success  of  American's  new  fare  struc- 
ture eventually  made  it  necessary  for  Unit- 
ed Air  Lines  to  substantially  modify  their 
noble'  one-class  service  experiment.  Unit- 
ed began  substituting  a  new  three  class  serv- 
ice plan  on  August  9,  1964  The  three  classes 
were;  flrst-class.  standard-class,  and  coach. 
Unlted's  three  class  plan  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  Continental's  three  class  services, 
since  United  s  lowest  class  (coach)  is  equiva- 
lent to  (Continental's  reinstated  In  between 
class. 

The  new  "standard-class"  or  middle-class 
service  with  five-abreast  seating  arrange- 
ment, was  substantially  similar  to  Unlted's 
out-going  one-class  service,  propeller  custom 
coach  service,  and  Continental's  previous 
business-class  service. ■»'  Consequently,  stand- 
ard-class fares  were  generally  identical  to  the 
one-class  fares;  the  exceptions,  amounting  to 
less  than  two  percent  i2'~' ) .  were  confined  to 
those  long-haul  markets  In  which  the  first- 
class  fares  were  reduced  on  January  16,  1964. 
These  sjieclfic  reductions  were  "designed  to 
restore  the  standard  services  fare  to  a  more 
realistic  and  equlUble  relationship  with 
first-class  and  coach  fares  In  the  relevant 
markets. 

The  adjustments  in  fares  that  are  now 
proposed  by  UAL  he  said  "are  designed  to 
place  them  at  33' 3  percent  level  between 
coach  and  first  class  fares,  i.e..  38 V3  percent 
of  the  difference  between  first  class  and  coach 
fares  to  be  added  to  the  coach  fares  to 
produce  the  standard  fare." 

Subsequently,  following  their  surprising- 
ly successful  low  fare  experiment  to  Ha- 
waii, United  launched  on  September  27.  1964. 
(without  a  CAB.  hearing  or  Investigation) 
a  new  high-frequency,  high-density,  low- 
priced,  thrift-class,  "no-frlU".  Jet  commuter 
service  In  tl.>  highly  competitive  California 
market.  United  had  initially  been  forced  into 
charging  the  fifth-class  fares  after  a  long 
and  bitter  battle  with  Pan  American  World 
Airways.  United  had  strongly  objected  to  the 
thrift  plan  advanced  by  Fan  American  be- 
cause the  sharply-reduced   fares  and   high- 
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density  seating  arrangements  were  contrary 
to  Unlted's  traditional  operating  prlnclples.'"- 
Thus.  by  the  end  of  1964,  the  basic  pat- 
tern of  the  present  five  classes  of  domestic 
air  passenger  service  had  been  firmly  estab- 
lished. These  five  classes  of  service  consist 
generally  of  (l)  first-class  or  regular  serv- 
ice; (2)  standard-class,  a  mlddle-ciass  of 
service  similar  to  business  or  one-class  serv- 
ice; (3)  coach  service;  (4)  economy-class- 
and  (5)  thrtft-class,  which  might  be  con- 
sidered as  including  Jet-commuter,  air-bus 
and  similar  services.  All  five  of  these  serv- 
ices, with  the  excepUon  of  coach  service 
have  been  established  and  maintained  with- 
out any  completed  Board  investigation  as 
to  the  Just  and  reasonableness  of  either  their 
horizontal  fare  structure,  or  their  relaUon- 
shlp  to  each  other  (I.e.,  their  vertical  fare 
stucture). 

Eastern  fare  structure. -The  most  recent 
attempt  by  a  domesUc  trunkline  air  carrier 
to  revise  the  fare  structure  to  more  equi- 
tably and  reasonably  relate  rates  at  all  times 
to  costs  or  expenses,  and  thereby  provide  an 
equal  opportunity  for  both  long-haul  and 
short-haul  air  carriers  to  earn  a  reasonable 
pront,  was  proffered  by  Ea.stern  A:r  Lines  On 
November  10,  1964,  Eastern  filed  a  tariff  revi- 

fs  lo'^f  ^^^  ^°  ^^^"'"^  effective  on  January 
r,r-  \^^.5.- Eastern  proposed  a  general  revision 
f^^H  domestic  flrst-cla^s  and  coach  fares 
rfhder  a  formula  whereby  each  existing  fare 
would  be  adjusted  so  a^  to  reflect  the  com- 

^Irt^oT  °i  '^'  ^  ^"^  P^'"^*'^*  <5-;  '  decrease. 
and  *  2 )  a  flat  $2.50  increase. 

,t,?f^f*^™'^  proposed  change  in  the  fare 
i™"'^  "^  ""°'  ^  temporary-  'general  fare 
increase  nor  a  stop-gap  effort  to  obtain  more 
revenue."  Easterns  proposal  was  purportedly 

h«i.  ^  ''"''^^  P^'^^*'"  to  rev^e  the 
basic  passenger  fare  stn.cture.  In  support 
Of  Its  proposal.  Eastern  indicated  to  the 
Board  that  the  objective  of  Its  revised  pa^! 
r^^.f"  /*'^  structure  was  to  more  equitably 
clid^H  f'^   Y"  '^P^'^^^    Eastern   h^d  con! 

^erwIlTns;r.cir^re^-avrarJ^ 

Eastern  asserts  that  the  existing  fare  strue- 

short'hlm.'-^'  '°"^-^^"'  cameValf^L 
short-haul  passengers;   that  both  long-haul 

pr^luT"^""!""'^  ^'^^  ^^^^  Eas^rn-s 
proposal  Is  designed  to  do  so  ">" 

National   Airlines   filed   a'  complaint  with 

ti/atfoT Ir'l^^'f '"^  suspension  and  inTel- 
tlgatlon.  Mohawk  Airlines  filed  a  letter  -sun 

Ks'wor.dTr^^    -^^^-^  AinfneV^'d 

a  f     tl^V      H,^       '""  -^'^^  '"^^"  ^  P°'"t  out 

2  tho?  ^  "°^  endorse  the  proposal' 
ad  nJ^l.  industrj-  to  make  similar  fare 
?f  in.T  '.  '"'^  '^'  '^^'  '^  Eastern  desired 
To  Srt  ^''  ^^°«-hauI  fares,  ,f  could  do 
tleZfZl  "P*^"'"«'    t^^  f<^re   structure   o/ 

ares  «%hTR""H'H'  '^-  ^^^"'^'"^  long-hau 
lares.  »  The  Board  decided,  bv  a  3  to  2  vote 

^ausf  ft  d^Jn  '=°'"P'^l«t  filed  by  National 
r^?^  .n  f  ''°'  ''^'^  ^^"^^  *Wch  war- 
Boa^  investigation.  As  a  consequence,  the 
Board  again  permitted  a  major  change  in  the 
air  passenger  fare  structure  to  become  effec- 
tive Without  investigation  "^''"'"^  enec- 

MlneTti  vofin"^'"  "^  '''""P^^'  ^°^  Member 
Jllnetti  \oted  to  suspend  <  nd  investigate  the 

conslde^r'^^?^"'  '^'''  '•'^^"^  indicaLs  thev 
lTe-^r^r^'lt^'^''°'^'^  ^"'^^^  situation  of 
the  air  earners  in  early  1965  to  be  favorable 
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ToT^rr'^'^'  ^^«^^-^  adopting  a  new 
creali's'^of-""^"  P«'->-  ^^^'nst  a^y  tlreZ 

do^^^nP^"  ^°  E-21637  is  a  remarkable 
ZlJ  Tk  ^  "urphy  and  Mlnetti  clearly  re- 
^!bniu  n^''  ^^^•^'°Plng  <=°ncern  with  the 
Ks     u'^,?/  '•'''''  ^''  ^"^"  P^°«^  «^  ^ell 

^enrl     f.  ^    '^°"'"^^    °^    ^"^0^    S"'    months 

^^^^^e^n^a.    -hold-the-Une"   fare   poUcy); 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


while  (2)  the  order  dismissing  the  complaint 
clearly  indicatee  the  Board  was  still  not  pre- 
pared to  permit  a  time-consuming  study  of 
the  passenger  fare  structure  and  would  there- 
fore probably  continue  to  avoid  any  action 
that  could  lead  to  an  investigation  of  the 
air  passenger  fare  structure. 

Although  Eastern  had  originally  depend- 
ed upon  industry-wide  acceptance  of  its  pro- 
posal to  both  Increase  short-haul  fares  and 
decrease  long-haul  fares,  the  other  air  car- 
riers chose  only  to  match  the  long-haul  re- 
duction. Eastern  nevertheless  finally  chose 
to  go  It  alone  and  stick  to  its  Increase  in 
short-haul  fares.  At  present.  Easterns  short- 
haul  fares  are  still  higher  than  those  of  its 
competitors  in  many  markets. 

Fare  structure  changed  by  the  board  —The 
abrupt  surge  In  traffic  that  began  in  about 
May  1963  changed  the  air  carriers'  financial 
situation  dramatically.  The  demand  for  com- 
meroi  .1  air  transportation  services  multiplied 
enormously  during  the  next  two  and  a  half 
ye^rs.  Because  one  of  the  inherent  economic 
charapteristlcs   of   air  carriers   is   their   high 
leverage,   the  mushrooming   tralTic   produced 
an  almost  Immediate  positive  effect  upon  the 
induttry's  net  earnings,  causing  the  Board 
to  become  seriously  concerned  for  the  second 
time  with  the  possibility  of  excessive  air  car- 
rier profits.  As  the  earnings  position  of  the 
air  carriers  continued  to  improve  throughout 
the  latter  half  of   1963,   1964,  and   1965    the 
Board  began  to  take  a  series  of  actlaiis  in 
1965  to  tighten  the  reins  on  the  air  carriers' 
revenues.   Domestic   mail   rates  for  example 
were  reduced  for  the  first  time  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  present  formula  in  1955    The 
historical  practice  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment in  making  Immediate  payments  to  the 
air  carriers  for  foreign  government  air  mall 
charges  was  terminated.""'  A  study  of  the  air 
carriers-  rates  for  Military  Airlift  Command 
traffic  was  scheduled  by  the  Board  looking 
toward  a  possible  downward  revision  of  such 
ratej^^  on  July  1,  1966. '"■ 

In  addition,  the  Board  proposed  a  rule  to 
change  the  rate-base  recognized  for  air  pas- 
senger fare  regulation.  It  wanted  to  drop  the 
equipment  purchase  deposit  from  the  air 
carriers'  rate-base.  The  equipment  purchase 
deposit  was  initially  recognized  as  an  ele- 
ment m  the  rate-base  bv  the  Board's  de- 
cision, In  the  General  Passenger-Fare  Investi- 
gation, supra.  32.  The  proposed  change  came 
howefler,  at  a  time  when  the  domestic  air 
carriers  were  embarking  on  a  second  round 
of  major  jet  aircraft  orders.  The  effect  of  the 
ch.n^  was  considered  to  be  more  theoretical 
than  actual  because  the  order  was  supposed 
to  have  no  direct  effect  on  over-all  fare  levels 
until  or  unless  there  was  a  general  ratemak- 
ing  ppoceeding.  Nevertheless,  the  air  carriers 
generally  still  became  increasingly  sensitive 
to  the  Boards  reaction  to  the  abrupt  surge 
in  the  profits. 

In  response,  the  Board  expressed  an  opin- 
ion that  the  favorable  earnings  provided  an 
opportfunlty  to  reduce  fares;  asserted  that  it 
would  allow  time  for  a  clear  pattern  to  form 
before  it  would  consider  anv  action  that 
would  affect  fares;  and  maintained  that  the 
mitiative  for  such  changes  should  orlg-lnate 
with  t|ie  air  carriers. 

In  view  of  the  increasingly  strong  financial 
Dositiosi  of  the  air  carriers,  the  Board  be- 
lieved It  was  difficult  to  find  any  Justification 
for  any  kind  of  fare  increase,  and  expressed 
its  feelings  in  the  Increased  fl-st-class  and 
baggage  allowance  and  charge  case  that  the 
present  favorable  earnings  position  of  the 
air  carriers  offered  an  excellent  opportunltv 
for  th*  air  carriers  themselves  to  consider 
various  reductions  in  fares  or  alternatively 
improvements  in  service  without  fare  In- 
creases. -  The  Board  then  went  on  to  rec- 
ommend five  specific  areas,  among  others  to 
which  It  believed  the  air  carriers  should  'di- 
rect some  consideration. 

1    De\elopment  of  low-cost  transportation 
service  on  short-haul  segments: 

2.  Improve  the  adequacy  of  existing  coach 
service  iby : 


a.  Extending  such  service  to  more  com 
munltles: 

b.  Increasing  the  proportion  of  coach  ^eats 
to  first-class  seats  in  dual  configuration  air- 

3.  Provide  better  service  to  smaller  cities 
4     Experiment    with    additional    economv 

service  in   high   traffic   density  markets: 
5.  Re-establish  the  free  stopover  priviippp 

abolished  in  1958.""  f'^^ui^se 

Changes  in   the  first-class  and  standard 
fare  structure.— In  connection  with  the  gen 
eral  package  proposal  to  revise  the  baggaee 
allowance.  United  Air  Lines  also  filed  a  num- 
ber of  other  traffic  revisions  marketed  to  be- 
come effective  on  August  1,  1965. 

1.  Increased  first-class '  jet  and  propeller 
fares  for  distances  over  700  miles  bv  fiftv 
cents  1*0,50);  '         - 

2.  All  first-class  Jet  and  propeller  first-das^ 
fares  for  distances  over  700  miles,  which  had 
not  been  reduced  in  January  1964  were  to  be 
reduced  to  reflect  the  combinations  of  (ai  a 
decrease  comparable  to  that  in  January-  1964 
plus  lb)  the  fifty  cent  fare  Increase  related 
to  the  change  in  baggage  rules  (This  ac';on 
by  the  way,  also  amounted  to  the  last-step  m 
Unlted's  complete  reversal  of  its  fare  policy  i  ■ 

3.  All  first-class  fares  for  distances  under 
700  miles,  were  to  be  increased  by  fifty  cents- 
and  finally, 

4.  All  standard-class  fares  for  distances 
over  700  miles  that  had  Initially  been  estab- 
lished Identical  to  one-class  fares  In  August 
1964.  were  to  be  reduced  to  a  level  equal  to 
the  existing  coach  fare  plus  approxlmatelv 
one-third  of  the  difference  between  the  pro- 
posed Jet  first-class  fare  and  the  existing 
coach  fare.' " 

No  complaints  were  filed  to  any  of  the 
above  proposals 

Having  already  rejected  In  the  first  part  of 
its  opinion  that  portion  of  the  proposed 
change  associated  with  the  industry-wide  --e- 
vlsion  of  the  baggage  allowance  (ie  *he 
adding  of  fifty  cents  to  each  first-class  farpi 
the  Board  turned  to  Unlted's  additional  pro- 
posal to  expand  the  previously  approved 
change  in  the  fare  structure  for  distances 
over  700  miles.  Although  the  Board  found 
that  from  the  facts  available  there  was  no 
way  to  know  for  sure  what  the  proposal  would 
produce,  it  could  see  no  basis  for  denying  the 
reduction  to  other  markets.'" 

FlnaUy.  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  pro- 
posals. United  had  also  routinelv  filed  in  fhe 
same  tariff  revision  jet  first-class  fares  in 
several  markets  for  the  first  time.  Approxi- 
mately half  of  the  new  Jet  first-class  fares 
were  applicable  to  markets  of  less  than  700 
miles.  These  increases,  averaging  onlv  about 
three  percent  (3'-  ).  reflected  both  the  addi- 
tion of  the  usual  jet  surcharge  and  the  "en- 
era!  fare  increase  of  fifty  cents  per  one-way 
ticket  in  connection  with  the  baggage  rule 
change. 

The  Board  decided  to  reject  these  higher 
fares,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  general 
fifty  cent  increase,  but  more  importantly  as 
regards  the  addition  of  the  Jet  surcharge  to 
new  Jet  fares  at  levels  above  existing  pro- 
peller fares.  The  Board's  decision  in  effect 
summarily  established  a  new  "hold-the-llne" 
policy.  Henceforth,  higher  air  fares  for  jet 
aircraft  would  no  longer  be  automatically 
approved  when  such  aircraft  were  substltutKl 
for  propeller  aircraft  on  a  new  route  segment. 
In  other  words,  bv  suspending  Unlted's 
tariff,  the  Board  Itself  was  changing  a  portion 
of  the  national  fare  structure  from  a  semi- 
value-of-service  concept  to  a  seml-cost-of- 
service  basis.  The  Board  justified  its  deci- 
sion and  enunciated  its  new  fare  pollcv  in 
the  following  language: 

We  note  from  data  reported  to  the  Board 
that  Unlted's  earnings  have  been  Increasing 
steadily  m  recent  periods,  even  though  Its 
return  I3  somewhat  lower  than  that  for  the 
Industry.  In  the  absence  of  an  adequate  eco- 
nomic justification  regarding  these  fare  In- 
creases, which  United  has  failed  to  suppiv, 
and  in  light  of  our  previous  discussion  we 
conclude  that  these  fares,  to  the  extent  that 
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they  are  higher  than  existing  first-class  pro- 
peller fares  may  be  unjust  and  unreasonable. 
We  are  accordingly  suspending  and  will  in- 
vestigate the  Increases  proposed  by  United 
and  other  carriers  on  jet  or  propeller  equip- 
ment above  the  current  propeller  fares  as 
these  proposals  constitute  fare  Increases 
above  the  existing  level  of  fares  in  the  ap- 
plicable markets. 
Thus: 

( 1 )  The  Board  referred  with  apparent  ap- 
proval to  the  10.5';-  weighted  average  rate  of 
return  standard  established  in  the  earlier 
second  General  Passenger  Fare  Investigation 
1960  opinion : 

(2)  The  Board  again  expressly  recognized 
vhat  fare  levels  must  be  regulated  to  produce 
a  reasonable  rate  of  return  "over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time"  ( first  and  second 
General  Passenger  Pare  Investigation  i : 

(3)  The  Board  emphasized  the  desirability 
of  tariff  changes  of  a  promotional  nature 
that  would   build   additional   traffic: 

(4)  The  Board  indicated  a  preference  for 
reductions  in  fares  and  service  improvements 
initiated  by  the  air  carriers  themselves:  but 

(5)  The  Board  Itsell  Initiated  a  major 
change  in  a  portion  of  the  national  fare 
structure  by  eliminating  the  surcharge  for 
new  jet  services. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Board  decided 
to  merge  its  five  major  decisions  into  one 
opinion,  because  the  Board  evidently  failed 
to  communicate  its  new  "hold-the-llne"  fare 
policy  to  the  air  carriers.""  As  a  result  United 
almost  immediately  reflled  the  tariff  on  Au- 
gust 13,  1965.  without  the  fifty  cent  Increase. 
About  the  same  time  (August  2  and  4.  1965). 
United  filed  another  routine  tariff  revision 
marked  to  become  effective  September  1  and 
3.  1965,  proposing  to  add  seven  new  one-way 
Jet  coach  fares  In  the  California  and  Nevada 
markets.  In  support  of  its  tariff  prop>osals. 
United  stated,  among  other  things,  that  ba- 
sically the  new  jet  fares  were  established  In 
accordance  with  the  generally  accepted  for- 
mula used  by  the  trunkline  carriers,  that 
its  proposed  jet  fares  were  no  different  than 
other  Jet  fares  permitted  by  the  Board  until 
April  25.  1965:  '"  that  a  reversal  of  the 
Board's  long-established  policy  permitting 
higher  fares  for  jet  service  than  propeller 
.service  was  not  desirable  at  that  time:  and 
that  the  establishment  of  new  principles 
pertaining  to  jet  fares  should  be  adopted 
pursuant  to  an  industry-wide  proceeding  ex- 
ploring all  problems  connected  therewith.'" 

The  majority  of  the  Board,  however,  re- 
affirmed their  previous  decision  to  change  the 
national  fare  structure  by  eliminating  the 
.surcharge  on  new  jet  services:  that  Is.  to 
change  from  a  value-of-servlce  concept  to  a 
seml-cost-of-service  basis.  They  vindicated 
their  position  by  finding  that  the  economic 
conditions  no  longer  warranted  such  fares 
in  excess  of  propeller  fares.  Member  Glllllland 
dissented  and  subsequently  set-forth  his 
views   in  CAB.   Order  No.  E-22816. 

To  the  air  carriers  and  the  public,  the 
Board's  new  position  represented  a  surpris- 
ing reversal  of  a  fare  structure  practice  dat- 
ing back  not  only  to  the  introduction  of  jet 
aircraft  in  the  winter,  but  also  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  Stratollners.  DC-6s  Constella- 
tions, and  similar  aircraft  in  the  1940's  and 
early  fifties.  The  Jet  surcharge  had  become 
by  1965  an  accepted  standard  feature  of  the 
domestic  fare  structure.  Air  carriers  Included 
the  jet  differential  In  their  revenue  projec- 
tions, so  that  It  affected  both  the  purchase 
and  allocation  of  equipment.  And  although 
the  Board  did  state  there  was  no  longer  any 
valid  economic  justifications  for  imposing  Jet 
surcharge  on  new  jet  services,  the  Board 
made  no  mention  as  to  the  fare  differentials 
already  in  effect  in  many  other  markets,  nor 
the  disruptive  effect  the  new  fare  policy 
would  have  upon  the  existing  fare  structure. 

Air  passenger  fares  are  not  established  in- 
dependently: they  have    an  interwoven  rela- 
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tlonshlp  to  each  other  that  is  not  only  more 
complex  than  a  spider's  web,  but  frequently 
much  more  fragile  As  a  result,  it  was  to  be 
reasonably  anticipated  that  a  major  change 
in  only  one  part  of  the  national  fare  struc- 
ture was  bound  to  be  more  than  slightly 
disruptive. 

Third  general  passenger  fare  investigation 
discussed. — On  August  13,  1965,  United  Air 
Lines  filed  a  letter  with  the  Board  In  support 
of  Its  refiling  of  the  jet  fares  which  had  been 
previously  suspended  by  the  Board  on  July 
27,  1965  Pour  times  previously  in  1943,  early 
1945,  the  winter  of  1952-53,  and  again  In 
1956,  the  Board  or  the  air  carriers  had  at- 
tempted to  Institute  an  Investigation  Into 
the  fare  structure  of  the  domestic  air  car- 
rier Industry.  Each  time  thair  efforts  were 
successfully  thwarted.  There  was  no  Inves- 
tigation, no  hearing  or  other  orderly  method 
evolved  for  the  development  of  a  factual  basis 
ujx)n  which  to  predicate  sound  principles 
and  policy  relative  to  the  national  passenger 
fare  structure.  In  other  words,  for  twenty- 
seven  years,  although  many  thousands  of 
individual  fare  changes  had  been  filed  by  the 
air  carriers,  and  although  at  various  times 
basic  methods  of  constructing  air  fares  by 
them  had  been  drastically  altered,  the  Board 
had  never  Investigated  the  overall  fare  struc- 
ture of  the  air  transportation  industry  to 
determine  whether  the  charges  made  for  pas- 
senger sen-Ices  by  the  air  carriers  were  in  fact 
just  and  reasonable. 

The  President  of  United  Airlines.  George 
E.  Keck,  proffered  two  reasons  that  implied 
the  need  for  such  a  fare  proceeding  in  1965- 
66 — the  haphazard  fare  structure  Itself,  and 
the  realignment  of  routes  being  caused  by 
higher  performance  aircraft. 

Two  weeks  later,  in  an  off-the-cuff  speech 
to  the  Aviation  Space  Writers  Association, 
William  A  Patterson,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  United  Air  Lines,  called  on  the  Board  to 
stop  "guessing"  and  institute  a  general  pas- 
senger fare  investigation. 

"The  greatest  thing  that  can  happen  In  this 
Industry  is  a  General  Passenger  Pare  Investi- 
gation .  .  .  Let's  actually  get  into  the  record 
for  the  benefit  of  both  sides  some  of  the 
fundamental  and  basic  factors  in  economics 
and  marketing  so  that  everyone  can  learn 
from  them. 

"Of  course,  the  CAB  might  have  different 
views,  but  this  should  not  be  a  hearing  that 
was  designed  either  offensively  or  defensively 
against  someone  else's  Ideas,  "you  will  get  far 
better  decisions  when  there  is  honest  conflict 
of  thought,  and  I  don't  doubt  for  a  minute 
that  you  can  have  two  theories,  both  of  them 
completely  honest  I  don't  question  the 
honesty  of  anyone  who  may  be  making 
speeches  today  on  some  of  these  economic 
questions.  I  say,  let's  have  an  objective 
hearing,  and  I  am  sure  we  will  come  up  with 
something  that  may  be  revised  from  my 
thinking,  also  from  the  other  fellow's  think- 
ing, but  I  think  we  would  both  gain  an  edu- 
cation from  a  hearing  of  this  kind."  '"' 

Mr.  Patterson  subsequently  reiterated  his 
view  in  an  Interview  with  the  staff  members 
of  17. S.  News  d-  World  Report. 

"Today  we  have  a  rate  structure  full  of 
discounts,  layers  of  service  and  other  lures 
to  attract  passengers.  Unfortunately,  only  a 
few  of  the  discounts  the  airlines  are  offering 
are  doing  anything  to  increase  air  travel. 

"I  think  ihe  time  has  come  for  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  the  industry  to  work 
together  on  a  general  investigation  of  fares. 
so  that  we  can  reach  agreement  on  the 
fundamental  factors  that  go  Into  transporta- 
tion policy  and  Rood  management   "   '• 

In  rejecting  the  proposal  of  the  air  carriers 
in  1956  to  expand  the  scope  of  the  second 
General  Passenger  Fare  Investigation  to  em- 
brace a  study  of  all  conceivable  aspects  of 
the  fare  situation,  the  Board  stated: 

'As  we  view  the  case,  moreover,  the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  we  shall  explore  the 
structure  problems  raised,  but  when.  Our 
present  rtew  Is  that  we  will  first  examine  the 


general  revenue  situation,  order  appropriate 
percentage  adjustments  in  fares,  if  necessary, 
and  then  turn  to  the  structure  problems 
that  may  remain"  '■ 

Thus,  theoretically,  the  Board  had  com- 
mitted itself  on  the  record  to  holding  such 
an  investigation.  Nevertheless,  the  Board  had 
concluded  that  Investigation  without  ever 
taking  up  the  problems  associated  with  the 
fare  structure.  As  a  consequence,  the  Board 
had  still  never  investigated  the  overall  fare 
structure  of  the  air  carriers  to  determine 
whether  the  charges  being  made  for  the  car- 
riage of  persons  are  in  fact  Just  and  reason- 
able 

Although  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  was 
quoted   In   September   as  having  stated, 

"If  we  reject  something  they  want,  and 
they  want  it  discussed  more  fully  in  an  offi- 
cial hearing,  we  will  try  to  give  it  ever\-  con- 
sideration  "   '" 

It  nevertheless  subsequently  became  ap- 
parent that  neither  the  Chairman,  nor  ap- 
parently the  Board,  favored  a  General  Pas- 
i^enger  Pare  Investigation. 

Nor  is  there  any  indication  the  Board 
wants  a  general  fare  investigation  as  called 
for  by  William  A.  Patterson  of  United  Mr 
Lines.'--" 

Murphy  also  stressed  that  he  favors  keep- 
ing whatever  action  the  Board  takes  on  an 
"Informal  basis."  This  indicates  that  Murphy 
wants  to  leave  the  issue  open  to  airline 
comment  and  evaluation,  an  atmosphere 
that  would  be  difficult  should  the  Board 
come  out  with  an  official  order  or  new 
policy.  -' 

Murphy  said  he  did  not  think  the  current 
fare  situation  called  for  a  general  passenger 
fare  investigation  similar  to  the  one  con- 
cluded In  1960  He  added  that  "I  haven't 
heard  any  suggestion  around  the  Board  for 
a  general  fare  investigation."  '== 

We  would  like  to  help  the  Industry  find 
sensible  and  constructive  solutions  to  Its 
problems.  I  will  be  pleased  If  we  can  do  much 
of  this  by  Informal  discussions — and  by 
agreement  or  mutual  consent. 

Perhaps  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  to 
achieve  ""regulation  by  consensus."  But  for 
my  part,  I  will  be  glad  for  us  to  get  as  large 
a  part  of  our  job  done  by  couBensus  as  we 
can. 

No  one  can  properly  be  expected  to  yield 
on  vital  principles.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  air  transport  Industry  is  too  important, 
and  full  of  too  many  needs  and  opportuni- 
ties for  progress,  for  us  to  waste  our  time 
and  energies  on  useless  arguments  and  long 
drawn-out  regulatory  battles  that  we  do  not 
need  to  have. 

I'm  sure  we  can  accomplish  more  by  work- 
ing icith  each  other  than  by  working  against 
each  other.  And  I  hope  that  is  the  path  we 
follow. '=' 

The  Chairman  has  let  It  be  known  that 
he  does  not  favor  long,  involved  hearings 
on  every  Issue  that  arises.  Such  a  legalistic 
approach,  he  feels  generally  takes  more  time 
than  Is  necessary  or  justified  by  the  re- 
sults.'-' 

The  situation  now  developing  also  will  be 
the  first  real  test  of  the  new  philosophy 
brought  to  the  Board  by  Ite  Chairman. 
Charles  S.  Murphy,  regarding  Industry- 
CAB  relations.  Murphy's  clear  preference  is 
to  settle  key  Issues  around  the  conference 
table  rather  than  through  the  time-consum- 
ing formality  of  public  hearings. 

"You've  got  to  admire  Murphy's  guts  In 
approaching  a  thing  this  big  by  means  other 
than  the  traditional  ptibllc  hearings"  one 
trunkline  executive  said  "Whether  his  tech- 
nique is  valid  depends  solely  on  whether  we 
can  come  to  agreement,"  '=* 

Apparently  the  majority  was  still  not  im- 
pressed by  the  complexity  or  importance  of 
the  problems  which  were  being  dismissed 
without  consideration.  be:^ause  the  only  ref- 
erence made  to  these  issues  when  the  ban 
on  surcharges  for  new  Jet  servloes  was  lifted. 
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waa  contained  In  a  prew  release  which  stated, 
among  other  things,  "The  CAB  expects  that 
the  ensuing  study  will  delve  Into  all  these 
matters  and  will  provide  the  basis  for  long- 
range  Improvements  In  the  fare  struc- 
ture." "M 

Re-eatablUhment  of  surcharges  for  new  jet 
services.— Jn&t  as  It  had  done  on  similar  oc- 
casions,   the   Civil   Aeronautics   Board   again 
called  on  air  carrier  officials  to  meet  with  Its 
staff;    i.e.,    the   Bureau   of   Economics.   Two 
meetings  were  held,  the  first  on  Octooer  5, 
1965:    the  second   on   November   18  and    19. 
1965.  On  the  basis  of  the  facts  proffered  at 
these  two  meetings  and  subsequent  revision 
of  the  figures  to  Include  consideration  of  the 
■interlocking"    effect,     the    survey    of    the 
domestic   trunkline  carriers  showed   the  to- 
tal loss  in  revenue  attributable  to  the  Board's 
new    fare    policy    would    be    approximately 
$146,453,000.00    annually.'^    As    a    result     by 
the    beginning    of    1966    all    the    indications 
were    that    some    of    the    air    carriers    were 
ready  for  a  showdown  with  the  Board.  East- 
ern Airlines  reflled  a  tariff  which  it  had  pre- 
viously   withdrawn.    The    tariff     (scheduled 
to    become    effective    on    January   20,    1966) 
contained  surcharges  for  its  new  Jet  services. 
Whereas  Eastern  and  various  other  air  car- 
riers had  previously  withdrawn  their  tariffs 
once  the.  Board  had  rejected  their  proposal. 
Eastern_was   prepared    on    this   occasion    to 
leave  the  tariff  filed  with  the  Board  In  sus- 
pension, thereby  forcing  the  Board  to  either 
hold   a   hearing   on    the   suspension    within 
six   montiis   in   accordance   with   subsection 
1002ig)  of  the  Act  of  1958.  or  being  forced  by 
that  subsection  to  let  the  tariff  become  ef- 
fective.'"  However,   by   this   time   there   was 
also  a  general  feeling  among  the  air  carriers 
that  the  Board  wanted  to  clear  up  the  con- 
fusion in  a  manner  that  would  enable  it  to 
maintain  a  fare  ceiling,  and  possibly  effect 
some  formula  for  the  gradual,  orderly  reduc- 
tion of  air  fares  which  could  be  absorbed  by 
the    traffic.--'    The    Board    aopeared.    among 
other  things,  prepared  to  accept  a  tradeoff 
m  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  amount  the 
air  carriers  would  receive  from  application 
of  the  surcharge  to  new  jet  services,  but  the 
Board  was  leaving  it  to  the  air  carriers  how 
to  arrange  the  fare  adjustment.™ 

Just  as  the  majority  of  the  Board  had  ad- 
vocated in  1943  and  1953,  the  Board  again 
had  directed  Its  staff  to  prepare  a  study  ' " 
This  two  stage  study,  and  the  facts  which  it 
presented,  was  to  provide  (like  the  previous 
reports)  a  basis  for  formulating  corrective 
action. '■« 

The   first   stage   of   the   studv   sought   an 
inrunedlate  solution  to  the  inequities  arising 
from  the  surcharge  ban    This  report,  which 
waa  presented  to  air  carrier  executives  at  a 
meeting  between  the  Board  and  eleven  do- 
mestic trunkline  carriers  on  January  24  1966 
contained   a   recommended   formula  for  re- 
ducing fares  in  an  amount  equal  to  potential 
surcharge  revenues.-^  This  report  Included  a 
basic   premise  that  while  a  ceiling  on   fare 
Increases  was  justified,  holding  all  future  Jet 
fares  to  the  level  of  propeller  fares  was  not  a 
practical  means  of  obtaining  that  objective  '^ 
The  second  stage  of  the  study  was  to  be  a 
more  detailed  analysis  of  the  over-all   fare 
structure  and  the  means  by  which  It  might 
be  simplified  along  more  definitive  lines  Gen- 
erally  speaking,    the   staff   anticipated    that 
this  study  would  involve  d)   an  analysis  of 
the  existing  domestic  fare  structure    (2)  an 
analysis    of    cost    patterns    bearing   on    key 
aspects  Of  the  basic  fare  structure    and   (3) 
identification  of  possible  fare  structure  im- 
provements from  the  standpoint  of  a  sound 
national  air  transportation  system  and  the 
interest  of  the  traveling  public.  The  Bureau 
or  Economics  expected  to  examine:    d)    the 
mileage  taper  question:   (2)  the  relationships 
among  the  fares  for  the  different  basic  classes 
of  service;    (3)    geographical  and  other  fare 
disparities:  (4)  fare  construction  policies  and 
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practices  Including  fare-making  mileages: 
(5)  possible  fare  structure  criteria;  as  well 
as   (6)    other  related  matters.'* 

After  the  January  24t;h  conference,  which 
lasted  less  than  two  hours  and  was  attended 
by  nine  presidents  and  high-level  representa- 
tives  of  two  other  trunkllnes,  had  been  con- 
cluded with  only  one  definitive  proposal  from 
the  air  carriers,  the  fare  picture  continued  to 
be  a  highly  confused  state  The  Board  had 
only  three  alternative  courses  of  action  avail- 
able; 

1.  The  Board  could,  approve  the  new  re- 
duced excursion  fare  proposal  made  bv  United 
Air  Lines  at  the  January  24th  meeting  and 
permit  the  air  carrier  to  reinstltute  the  policy 
of  charging  a  moderate  surcharge  differentia'] 
for  new  Jet  services:  Provided,  United  and 
the  other  air  carriers  filed  with  the  CAB 
tariffs  to  implement  such  excursion  fares; 

2.  The  Board  could  enter  upon  a  hearing 
concerning  the  lawfulness  of  the  fares  and 
provisions  proposed  by  Eastern  Airlines  which 
had  been  subsequently  suspended  by  the 
Board  on  January  19.  1966  (C.A.B.  Order  No 
E-23131  )  but  this  would  be  somewhat  tanta- 
mount to  instituting  another  General 
Passenger  Pare  Investigation,  and  no  one  but 
United  had  much  stomach  for  that  course 
of  action:  or 

3.  The  Board  could  do  nothing  by  merely 
extending  the  period  of  suspension  of  the 
fares  and  provisions  proposed  by  Eastern  Air- 
lines to  July  19.  1966  (the  one  hundred  and 
eighth  day  beyond  the  time  when  the  tariff 
would  have  otherwise  gone  into  effect)  at 
which  time  the  tariff  would  go  into  effect 
automatically  by  statute. 

The  Board  chose  the  first  alternative.  As 
a  conesquence.  the  Board  announced  that  if 
United  filed  with  the  CAB.  a  tariff  to  Im- 
plement its  excursion  fare  proposal  as  it 
was  understood  by  the  Board,  the  Board 
would  be  disposed  to  approve  such  a  tariff 
(subject  to  consideration  of  complaints)  and 
also  to  approve  tariffs  filed  to  institute  new 
Jet  surcharges  In  line  with  the  prior  pattern 
for  a  period  having  the  same  expiration  date 
as  the  excursion  fare,  but  not  later  than 
April  23,  1967. ■*•  Similar  tariffs  filed  by  other 
air  carriers  also  would  be  approved.  The  air 
carriers  promptly  accepted  the  Boards  offer 
by  filing  the  appropriate  air  tariffs."'^  As  a 
result,  on  March  27.  1966.  all  Jet  services  in 
the  United  States  were  again  established  on 
a  seml-value-of-service  concept,  as  opposed 
to  some  services  being  on  a  seml-cost-of-serv- 
Ice  basis,  and  some  on  a  seml-value-of-servlce 
basis. 

The  significance  of  the  Board's  action  and 
the  air  carriers'  counteraction  should  be 
clearly  understood.  As  an  answer  to  a  Board 
reduction  of  their  passenger  revenues  the  air 
carriers  agreed  to  some  reductions  in  those 
revenues,  but  the  air  carriers  themselves  had 
to  suggest  and  file  the  tariffs  reducing  pas- 
senger rates.  For  the  eleventh  time,  the 
Board  agreed  to  a  compromise  solution  affect- 
ing paesenger  fares,  without  InsUtlng  on  the 
development  of  a  factual  record  in  public 
hearings  upon  which  to  base  a  far-reachine 
decision. 

In  the  absence  of  a  formal  proceeding  the 
Board  could  not  direct  approriate  action  to 
correct  the  inequities  in  the  fare  structure 
The  1966  conference,  as  its  predecessors  again 
without  an  evidentiary  hearing  or  investiga- 
tion in  any  sense,  was  completely  Ineffectual 
For  the  eleventh  time  in  twenty-seven  years 
air  faro  changes  were  made  without  adequate 
consideration  and  review  bv  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

In  January  1968.  the  Board's  staff  issued  a 
"draff  of  its  long  awaited  second  stage  of 
the  study  for  the  stated  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing comments  and  criticism  from  Interested 
parties.  The  key  element  of  the  study  turned 
out  to  be  industry  average  regression  lines 
indicaUng  the  relationship  between  existing 
fares  and  non-stop,  great-circle  mileages 
Unit  costs  were  also  studied  on  a  mileage 
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basis,  but  as  a  basis  for  determlnlne  thP 
direction  in  which  the  current  fare  structure 
should  be  adjusted,  rather  than  as  a  test  of 
reasonableness. I* 

In  general,  the  staff  found  that  Improve 
ments  were  warranted  and  it  therefore  su". 
gested  that  various  actions  be  taken  to  cor- 
rect existing  anomalies  and  disparities  and 
make  improvements  In  the  existing  fare 
structure  without  a  general  revision  Spe- 
cifically, the  staff  recommended  that  (ii  e.\- 
treme  variations  (described  at  8'-,  or  morei 
should  be  modified  so  as  to  achieve  a  greater 
degree  of  Internal  consistency;  (2)  new  fares 
should  be  established  within  the  patterns  <)f 
the  extlsting  structure:  (3)  carriers  should 
publish  single  factor  through  fares  in  eadi 
of  the  own  on-line  markets  and  (4)  single 
factor  joint  fares  in  all  markets  In  which  two 
or  more  carriers  offer  connecting  service-  i5i 
stopovers  should  be  permitted  at  a  reason- 
able charge:  and  (6)  routing  rules  should  be 
liberalized  and  restrictions  generally  re- 
moved. In  addition,  the  staff  felt  the  in- 
dustry and  Board  should  undertake  further 
study  of  the  fare  taper  and  the  relationship 
of  first  class  and  coach  fares,  as  well  as  the 
establishment  of  fare  structure  criteria 

No  attempt  was  made  to  establish  whether 
present  fares  were  or  were  not  "Just  and  rea- 
sonable", or  whether  these  fares.  Jointly  or 
severally,  complied  with  the  statutory  stand- 
ards of  the  Act  of  1958.  In  point  of  fact 
neither  the  Act  nor  any  of  its  standards  were 
even  mentioned  In  the  study.  Nor  was  anv 
consideration  apparently  given  to  any  other 
ratemaking  basis  than  mileage,  although 
such  a  basis  had  been  suggested  Initially  by 
one  of  the  carriers. 

In  addition,  the  title  page  contained  the 
following  notice: 

■This  is  a  staff  draft  which  has  not  been 
approved  by  the  Board  and  is  not  expectpd 
to  be  submitted  by  the  staff  to  the  Board 
for  action  until  comments  of  industn;-  and 
other  Interested  persons  have  been'  sub- 
mitted." 

As  requested,  some  of  the  airlines  did  for- 
ward to  the  staff  their  views,  and  during  the 
interim  (while  awaiting  further  develop- 
ments! continued  to  file  their  tariffs  accord- 
ing to  the  customary  formula.  Then  sud- 
denly, without  any  warning  or  evldentiarv 
hearing— public  or  private— the  Board  an- 
nounced on  July  30.  1968  that  fares  proposed 
above  the  industry  average  ( rounded )  should 
not  be  permitted  to  go  into  effect  without  an 
investigation.  Member  John  G.  Adams  dis- 
sented. 

A  majority  of  the  Board  would  suspend 
and  investigate  because  the  proposed  fares 
are  said  to  be  above  the  'industry  average'. 
by  which  apparently  is  meant  the  so-called 
"norm  ■  computed  in  the  Pair  Structure 
Study.  Thus  the  majority  appears  to  be  enun- 
ciating a  new  policy  that  fares  above  the 
"norm  "  are  unacceptable. 

The  "norm"  is  not  a  standard  which  the 
Board  has  made  clear  to  the  industry,  let 
alone  a  celUng  above  which  no  new  fare  is 
to  be  permitted.  Any  'norm"  is  no  more  than 
a  line  drawn  through  a  series  of  dots  repre- 
senting fares  above  and  below  the  line,  in 
the  preliminary  Pare  Structure  Study .>■■« 

Fare  structure  changed  —In  terms  of  op- 
erating earnings  the  financial  results  of  1968 
were  disappointing.  The  air  carriers  con- 
sequently again  began  to  feel  that  the  same 
old  combination  of  factors  again  posed  a 
threat  to  their  profit  margin:  i.e..  stabilized 
revenues,  rlslne;  costs.  Some  upward  revi- 
sion In  air  passenger  fares  appeared  neces- 
sary to  the  carriers.  In  light  of  the  staff's 
fare  structure,  the  generally  accepted  prop- 
osition that  air  carriers  were  making  money 
on  their  long-haul  service,  and  failing  to 
meet  expenses  on  short-haul  routes  had 
gained  new  credence.  Therefore,  to  rectif-.- 
this  situation  several  air  carriers  filed  re- 
vised tariffs  during  the  latter  part  of  1968 
and  early  1969  using  different  methodologies. 
After    analysis,    the    Chairman    announced 
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on  January  13.  1969.  at  a  meeting  with  the 
Chairman.  President  or  other  representative 
of  11  trunkllnes  and  2  other  carriers  that 
the  Board  had  concluded  that  none  of  the 
proposals  could  be  approved  in  toto  and  that 
all  Should  be  suspended. 

Following  a  general  exchange  of  com- 
ment* on  various  alternatives  suggested  by 
the  Board  and  carriers  at  this  meeting  and 
another  on  January  16th,  the  Chairman  in- 
formed the  carriers  that  a  majority  of  the 
Board  would  probably  approve  an  across-the- 
board  increase  in  first- class  fares  of  $3  00 
(With  additional  increases  of  $1  00  to  $7  00 
on  certain  east-west  routes  of  800  miles  or 
more):  plus  an  increase  in  coach  faree  by 
$2.00  under  500  miles  and  $1  00  in  markets 
between  500  to  1.800  mils,  etc."" 

Once  again  the  carriers  accepted  the 
Board's  offer  by  filing  the  appropriate  air 
tariffs,  and  on  February  19.  1969,  without  the 
benefit  of  public  hearings  and  an  eviden- 
tiary record  the  Board  dismissed  the  com- 
plaints of  the  National  Air  Carrier  Associa- 
tion and  Department  of  Defense  "  Thus, 
for  the  twelfth  time  a  major  change  in  air 
fares  had  tieen  made  without  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  evidentiary  record.  Since 
February  20.  1969.  air  passenger  fares  in 
the  U.S.  have  been  constructed  upwn  a  vari- 
able tapered  passenger -mileage  basis. 

The  preceding  factual  analysis  of  air  car- 
rier rate  cases  has  clearly  set  forth  sufficient 
facts  to  establish  the  complete  absence  of 
the  de\Telopment  of  any  factual  record  as 
to  the  lawfulness  of  present  rates  fares  and 
charges  for  transportation  of  persons  by  air 
carriers.  To  paraphrase  former  Member  Jo- 
seph P.  Adams,  although  many  thousands  of 
individual  fare  changes  have  been  filed  by 
the  air  carriers  during  the  past  31  years,  and 
although  at  various  times  the  basic  method 
of  constructing  air  fares  by  them  has  been 
drastically  altered,  the  Board  has  never  in- 
vestigated the  overall  fare  structure  of  the 
air  transportation  Industry  to  determine 
whether  the  charges  made  for  passenger 
service  by  the  air  carriers,  Including  the 
applicant,  are  in  fact  "Just  and  reasonable." 

In  view  of  the  record,  complainants  are 
willing  to  stipulate  that  the  rates  in  effect  on 
March  1,  1968,  and  thereafter  are  related 
to  mileage,  do  contain  a  fiat  amount  of  ap- 
proximately $3  00,  to  $4  00  or  $6  00  per  pub- 
lished fare,  and  are  legal,  but  not  that  said 
fares  are  lawful  in  the  complete  absence  of 
any  factual  record  developed  through  public 
hearings  to  warrant  such  a  finding. 

Therefore,  It  Is  complainants'  contention 
that  no  foundation  has  been  laid  by  appli- 
cants on  the  basis  of  existing  faree  them- 
selves to  substantiate  any  conclusion  that 
I  he  Industry  Jet  Coach  Regression  Line  prof- 
lered  complies  with  the  statutory  standards 
of  the  Act  of  1958  and  the  Air  Freight  Rate 
Inieatigation,  and  that  those  present  and 
profKJsed  rates  which  do  not  meet  these 
tests  are  unlawful. 

B.  Mileage 

Second,  the  mileage  used  by  applicants 
in  their  formula  are  great-circle  Intercity 
distances  from  city  center-to-city  center. 

However,  according  to  Part  247  of  Title  14 
of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulation,  direct 
airporf-fo-airporf  mileage  is  the  official  mile- 
age record  of  the  Board  which  "shall  be  used 
in  all  Instances  where  it  shall  be  necessary  to 
determine  direct  airport-to-alrport  mileage 
pursuant  to  provisions  of  Title  IV  and  X  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968.  .  .  ."  Titles 
IV  and  X  incorporate  Sec.  404  'Ratee  for 
carriage  of  persons  and  property  "  and  Sec. 
1002 

It  is  complainants'  contention,  therefore, 
that  the  Industry  Jet  Coach  Regression  Line 
proffered  by  applicants  does  not  comply  with 
the  Economic  Regtilatlons  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  and  that  a  rate  constructed 
solely  on  this  basis  is  unlawful. 
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C  Formula 

Turning  to  the  other  part  of  the  Industry 
Jet  Coach  Regreeelon  Line,  the  mathemati- 
cal formula  used  tx)  construct  the  regression 
line,  It  is  often  desirable  from  a  statistical 
viewpoint  to  observe  and  measure  the  aaso- 
elation  which  occurs  between  two  or  more 
statistical  series. 

When  two  assoclat^-d  series  are  plotted 
graphically  with  one  variable  on  the  X  or 
horizontal  axis  (such  as  distance)  and  the 
other  on  the  Y  or  vertical  axis  (say  the  fare) : 
the  result  is  known  as  the  "scatter  diagram." 
If  there  is  a  definite  association  resulting 
from  the  plotting  of  the  variables  on  the 
chart,  the  points  will  follow  a  definite  line 
of  movement  or  path  or  "trend.'"  This  result- 
ing line  or  curve  is  known  as  the  "line  of 
regression  ■" 

When  the  relationship  Is  perfect.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  for  every  given  value  on  the  X 
axis  there  would  always  be  indicated  a  cer- 
tain value  on  the  Y  axis  If  the  series  are 
imperfectly  associated,  a  definite  value  of  Y 
will  still  result  when  a  given  value  of  X  is 
selected:  however,  in  accordance  with  the 
more  or  less  imperfect  association,  the  vari- 
ation will  cause  the  points  to  depart  from 
the  indicated  line  or  curve  creating  a  scat- 
ter. If  there  is  a  high  degree  of  association, 
the  scatter  will  be  confined  to  a  narrow 
path. 

Finally,  If  the  trend  of  the  data  Is  linear, 
the  resulting  equation  will  be  of  the  type: 
Y  =  a-!-bX.  which  is  a  correlation  technique 
for  a  straight  line  trend,  commonly  known 
as  the  "least-squares  method."  'See:  A 
Study  of  Domestic  Passenger  Air  Pare  Struc- 
ture, p.  15) . 

The  principle  of  least  squares  aids  in  de- 
termining the  line  that  best  describes  the 
trend  of  the  data.  The  princple  states  that 
a  line  of  best  fit  to  a  series  of  values  is  a  line 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  deviations 
(the  differences  between  the  line  and  the 
actual  values)  about  which  will  be  a  mini- 
mum. There  can  be  only  one  having  this 
qualification. 

The  least-squares  lines  for  a  given  series 
may  be  obtained  by  use  of  a  set  of  two  of 
the  above  t>-pe  equations  derived  mathe- 
matically. The  equations  may  be  solved  si- 
multaneously by  obtaining  equal  values  for 
the  coefficient  of  one  unknown,  either  the 
estimated  slope  b  or  the  estimated  intercept 
a.  Once  one  unknown  is  established,  the 
other  is  easy  to  compute  by  substitution. 
Having  obtained  the  values  for  the  Intercept 
a  and  slope  b.  the  formula  for  the  line  of 
the  trend  can  be  written. 

In  interpreting  the  equation  it  is  necessary 
to  state  the  point  of  origin  and  the  units 
vised  in  the  enumeration  of  the  original 
values.  For  example,  the  equation  as  finally 
stated  for  airline  fares  might  read: 

Trend  of  Industry  Jet  Day  Coach  Pares  in 
the  United  States.  March  1.  1968:  Y  =  $7.21-^ 
5.67CX:  Origin:  0  miles;  Unit:  dollars  per 
fare. 

The  least-squares  method  is  used  exten- 
sively in  economic  computations  for  esti- 
mating secular  trends  i  any  general  tendency 
of  values  in  a  statistical  series  to  Increase  or 
decrease  over  the  X  axis ) .  and  for  calculating 
the  association  between  two  or  more  varia- 
bles for  comparative  purposes.  It  was  adapted 
In  A  Study  of  Domestic  Passenger  Air  Fare 
Structure  'as  a  means  of  describing  the  re- 
lationship, on  the  average,  between  such 
fares  and  the  related  nonstop  distance",  and 
"to  describe  In  a  general  way  the  fare  pat- 
terns inherent  in  the  existing  domestic  fare 
structure".  (P.  11) 

As  noted  in  the  previous  section,  domes- 
tic airline  fares  In  the  United  States  have, 
broadly  s|>eaklng.  been  computed  on  uni- 
form tapered  rate  per  mile  since  April,  1952. 
Consequently.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  "Use 
of  a  straight  line  formula,  to  Indicate  the 
fare-distance  relationship,  conforms  to  the 
general  usage  in  the  industry'";  and  that 
the   Board    "tested    the   degree   of    fit   of    a 
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straight  line  to  jet  day  coacii  fares  and 
found  that  the  straight  line  with  a  coeffi- 
cient of  correlation  of  .997  Is  the  best  fit" 
ip.  22).  In  essence,  the  formula  is  merely 
a  mirror  reflecting  Itself 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  val- 
ues of  the  intercept  a  and  slope  b  in  the 
Board's  staff's  study  and  TWA  application 
do  not  agree  with  each  other  or  the  values 
generally  used  to  compute  fares.  There  are 
three  general  reasons: 

1  A  change  In  mileage  utllited  for  com- 
puting the  X  axis  from  between  "airport-to- 
alrjKjrt"  by  way  of  the  certificated  route,  to 
between  "city  center-to-clty  center'^  via  the 
non-stop  great  circle  route; 

2.  Changes  in  fares  to  round  dollar 
amounts;   and 

3.  Miscellaneous  factors  such  as  subjective 
adjustments  made  in  fares  by  ratemaking 
personnel,  mathematical  problems  associated 
with  differences  in  the  size  of  the  statistical 
population,  etc. 

The  least-squares  method  used  to  con- 
struct the  Industry  Jet  Coach  Regression 
Line  is  therefore  a  widely  used  ptirely  mathe- 
matical procedure  for  computing  the  average 
between  two  variables  or  determination  of 
a  trend.  According  to  Dr.  Herbert  Arklns 
and  Dr.  Rajrmond  R  Colton  in  their  book 
Statistical  Methods,  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  least-squaret  method  are 
as  follows: 

Advantages 

1.  The  method  expresses  trend  in  the 
form  of  a  mathematical  formula  which  may 
be  easily  interpreted. 

2.  Results  obtained  imder  the  method  are 
definite  and  indei)endent  of  any  subjective 
estimate  on  the  part  of  the  statistician. 

3.  The  resulting  equation  Is  in  conveni- 
ent form  of  extrapolation  (extension  into 
future  or  past) . 

Disadvantages 

1.  The  technique  used  is  mathematical 

2.  The  method  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  data  follows  a  trend  that  can 
be  expressed  by  a  mathematical  equation. 

Given  these  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
it  is  again  not  surprising  to  find  that  the 
Board's  staff  cautioned  In  Its  report  of  Jan- 
uary 1968: 

"It  should  be  stressed,  however,  that  the 
computed  fares  are  not  necessarily  the  'cor- 
recf  or  'Idear  fares  for  any  city  pair  but 
merely  represent  a  kind  of  average  fare  de- 
rived from  existing  fare  patterns,   ip.  11 1 

"Although  it  is  mathematically  possible  to 
compute  a  fare  from  such  a  formula  for  any 
particular  distance,  it  does  not  follow  that 
such  a  computed  fare  should,  in  fact,  be  the 
published  fare,  (p    21-22) 

"Similarly,  differences  between  the  com- 
puted and  published  fares  should  not  be  in- 
terpreted as  conclusive  evidence  that  pub- 
lished fares  are  either  too  high  or  too  low  " 
(p.  22) 

As  previously  observed,  under  the  statutory 
standards  of  ""Just  and  reasonable"  it  is  the 
results  reached  not  the  method  employed 
which  is  controlling.  Consequently,  applica- 
tion of  this  method  to  ratemaking  has  to  be 
based  in  i>art  upon  an  assumption  that  the 
statutory  tests  will  at  all  times  follow  a 
straight  line  trend  which  can  be  expressed  by 
a  mathematical  equation.  Evidence  to  sup- 
port such  a  contention  has  not  been  prof- 
fered by  the  applicant. 

On  the  contrary,  as  Just  noted,  the  results 
obtained  under  the  method  used  are  inde- 
pendent of  any  other  factors  Including  any 
subjective  estimates  on  the  part  of  the  rate- 
making  airline  The  method  employed,  not 
the  result  reached,  is  in  pwlnt  of  fact  con- 
trolling. As  a  consequence,  the  impact  of 
formula  upon  the  determination  of  ratee 
cannot  at  all  times  be  said  to  be  Just  and 
reasonable.'" 

The  point  simply  is  a  formula  of  the  type 
Y  =  a  — bx  is  merely  a  convenient  method  of 
expressing  or  indicating  the  average  relation- 
ship between  two  variables  or  determination 
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of   a   trend — not   a   method   for   establishing 
those  relationships  and  trends. 

The  4-percent  test 
In  their  letter  of  March  18.  1969.  TW  prof- 
fers, as  Justification  for  their  proposed  fare 
changes,  an  alleged  recommendation  of  the 
Boards  staff. 

"As  already  Indicated  to  the  Boards  staff 
during  a  recent  meeting  with  them,  our  pro- 
posal IS  consistent  with  the  first  recom- 
mendation of  the  staff  study  of  January  1968 
that  inconsistencies  in  the  present  fare  struc- 
ture be  removed  prior  to  further  study  lead- 
ing to  the  development  of  a  new  structure." 
(Emphasis  added) . 

The  summary  of  cited  recommendation 
reads   as   follows: 

"1.  The  extreme  variations  of  existing  fares 
should  be  modified  so  as  to  achieve  a  greater 
degree  of  internal  consistency  within  the 
existing  structure." 

The  detail  of  the  Boards  staff's  recom- 
mendation is  set  forth  in  the  study  on  pages 
62  through  68  under  the  subheading  ■Modi- 
fication of  Extreme  Variations  in  Existing 
Pares",  and  states  in  part  on  page  66-67: 

"For  a  start,  those  jet  coach  fares  would  be 
identified  which  vary  by  more  than  8  percent 
from  the  average  In  either  direction  These 
fares,  22  percent  of  the  total,  involving  186 
markets,  represent  the  more  extreme  varia- 
tions   of  ^anomalies    in    the    structure.   .  .  . 

"Those  markets  with  Jet  coach  fares  more 
than  8  percent  above  the  average  would  be 
selected  on  a  coordinated  basis  and  fare  re- 
ductions   sufficient    to    reduce    the    fare    to 
within  4  percent  of  the  norm  would  be  pro- 
posed. Offsetting  fare  increases  would  be  per- 
mitted,   but   not   required   in   markets   with 
Jet  coach  fares  varying  more  than  8  percent 
'oelow    the   average,    giving   consideration   to 
the  effect  of  the  fare  adjustments,  both  up 
and  down,  on  the  revenue  and  earnings  posi- 
tion of  the  carriers  serving  the  markets  in- 
volved. Recognizing  that  there  are  more  com- 
petitive   markets    and    more    passengers    In 
markets  which  are  8  percent  or  more  below 
the  average  than  there  are  in  markets  with 
fares  8   percent   or  more  above  the  average, 
when  this  phase  has  been  concluded,  a  num- 
ber of   fares   will   remain   more   than   8   per- 
cent below  the  average.  ' 

In  other  words,  the  first  recommendation 
of  the  staff  study  of  January  1968  used  a 
variance  of  4  percent  above  or  below  the  Jet 
coach  regression  line  to  define  the  zone 
wuhln  which  fares  that  vary  by  more  than  8 
percent  from  the  average  in  either  direction 
should  be  brought.  The  Board's  staff's  test  of 
extreme  variation  is  8  percent,  not  4  percent. 
To  this  extent,  therefore,  applicants'  pro- 
posal is  not  consistent  with  the  cited  recom- 
mendation. 

Recommendations 
In  accordance  with  Subpart  E,  paragraph 
302  505   o:    the   Board's  Rules  of  Practice  in 
Economic     Proceedings,     the     complainants 
sugge.st  that  the  foregoing  facts  warrant: 

1  I  a)  The  Board's  suspending  and  Inves- 
tigating the  Trans  "World  tariff  filed  March 
18.  1969.  and  the  LTnited  and  Branlff  tariffs 
filed  April  4.  1969.  and  in  addition  all  other 
pending  tariff  revisions,  to  determine 
whether  they  are  unjust  or  unreasonable,  and 
lb)  If  the  Board  shall  be  of  the  opinion 
that  such  fares  are  unjust  or  unreasonable, 
that  the  Board  determine  and  prescribe,  in 
accordance  with  subsection  1002(d)  of  the 
Act  of  1958,  'he  lawful  rate,  fare,  or  charge 
thereafter  to  be  demanded,  charged,  collected 
or  received  by  applicant; 

2.  (a)  Institution  of  a  general  rate  pro- 
ceeding to  investigate  the  structure  and  con- 
struction of  air  passenger  fares  to  achieve  a 
sound  foundation  for  determining  whether 
such  fare,  should,  or  should  not,  be  related  to 
revenue-miles  or  revenue-hours  traveled,  or 
revenue-miles  or  revenue  hours  traveled  plus 
an  arbitrary  charge  or  charges,  or  some  other 
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factor,  in  order  that  such  rates  will  at  all 
times  be  reasonably  related  to  the  statutory 
standards  of  the  Act  of  1958.  and  rules  of 
ratemaklng  established  by  the  board,  and 
lb)  As  a  part  of  that  investigation,  to 
determine  and  prescribe  the  national  policy 
regarding  the  duty  of  air  carriers  to  estab- 
lish, observe,  and  enforce  Just  and  reasonable 
individual  and  Joint  through  single  factor 
rates,  fares,  and  charges,  and  Just  and  rea- 
sonable rules,  regulations,  and  practices  re- 
lating to  such  rates,  fares,  and  charges,  in  all 
markets  in  which  service  by  a  single  carrier 
Is  authorized,  or  in  whl.ch  connecting  service 
is  needed  to  avoid  competition  In  excess  of 
that  necessary  to  assure  the  sound  develop- 
ment of  an  air  transportation  system;'" 
and 

3.  Undertake  a  rulemaking  procedure  to 
amend  Part  241  of  Title  14  of  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulation  and  applicable  Sched- 
ules and  Definitions  for  Purpose  of  this  Sys- 
tem or  Accounts  and  Reports  to  require  sub- 
mission of  revenue-hour  information  (e.g., 
available  seat-hours,  available  ton-hours! 
passenger-hours  flown,  ton-hours  flown,  etc.) 
in  order  that  such  data  will  be  readily  avail- 
able for  a  comprehensive  and  objective  in- 
vestigation of  the  fare  structure. 

In  taie  absence  of  a  comprehensive,  full- 
scale  investigation  of  the  general  air  pas- 
senger fare  structure  the  air  carriers  have  in 
effect  been  the  actual  creators  of  not  only 
their  own  ratemaklng  policy,  but  more  im- 
portantly, of  the  national  policy.  As  a  con- 
sequeoce,  today  we  have  a  national  air  pas- 
senger fare  structure  adapted  to  the  vested 
interests,  expansion  plans  and  ambitions  of 
the  individual  air  carriers,  rather  than  the 
vital  interests  of  the  present  and  future  needs 
of  the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  of  the 
United  States  for  an  adequate  and  efficient  air 
carrier  system.  This  price  policy  not  only  does 
not  comply  with  the  Act  of  1958,  but  it  has 
led  to  the  establishment  of  many  unjust  or 
unreasonable,  or  unduly  preferential,  or  un- 
duly pjejudicial  rates,  fares,  and  charges. 

In  support  of  the  complainants'  suggestion 
that  tae  Board  undertakes  a  comprehensive 
rate  investigation  which  includes  considera- 
tion of  a  revenue-hour  basis,  complainants 
note  that  it  has  historically  been  the  Board's 
stated  position  that  "rates  must  at  all  times 
be  reasonably  related  to  costs,"  A  fortiori.  It 
logically  follows  that  the  basis  upon  which 
fares  are  constructed  should  be  related  to  the 
basis  or  bases  upon  which  costs  are  incurred. 
In  this  regard,  complainants  have  on  file  a 
detailed  break-out  of  air  carrier  operating 
costs  which  disclosed,  first,  that  air  carriers 
incur  operating  expenses  in  a  normal  busi- 
ness fadiion;  I.e..  by  contract  wages,  salaries, 
hourly  pay.  piecework  i mileage  pay),  rents! 
Interest,  and  the  purchase  or  rental  of  equip- 
ment and  materials. 

Second,  the  study  reveals  that  the  Indiis- 
tiT's  traditional  break-out  of  expenses  on 
the  baslp  of  (ai  direct  aircraft  operating  ex- 
penses, fcnd  ( b )  ground  and  Indirect  operat- 
ing expemses,  is  not  identical  to  the  generally 
accepted  economic  and  accounting  defini- 
tions of    "fixed"  and  "variable"  costs. 

Third,  that  by  utilizing  an  allocation  of 
expenses  adopted  by  the  Board  in  two  mail- 
rate  cas9s,  -^  a  logical  approach  can  be  never- 
theless made  to  identify  (1)  the  basis  upon 
which  individual  costs  are  incurred,  and  (2) 
the  cost  unit  to  which  iuch  expenses  are  best 
oriented. 

On  an  unadjusted  basis,  the  study  dis- 
closes (ai)  that  the  10  classifications  of  oper- 
ating expenses  historically  used  by  the  C  A  B 
have  been  allocated  by  the  Board  in  the  cited 
mall-rate  cases  on  U  different  cost  bases,  and 
that  (bi  rhe  similarities  between  a  number 
of  these  expense  categories  permits  them  to 
be  arb-.tnarily  reduced  to  four  major  classes 
as  fohow$: 

1.  Aircraft -hours  flown  by  type  of  equip- 
ment,   includes   aircraft-hours,   total   hours 
stewardesses'-hours,   passenger-hours,  and  a 
ratio   to  the   total   of  all  other  costs    (le 
general  aRd  administrative  costs) ; 
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2.  Weighted  aircraft  departures.  Includlne 
a  ratio  to  the  total  of  all  other  costs; 

3.  Tons  enplaned,  including  numbers  of 
passengers,  and  a  ratio  of  the  total  of  all 
other  costs;   and 

4.  Revenue— nonmail.  including  revenue 
passenger-miles,  and  a  ratio  to  the  total  of 
all  other  costs. 

Using  the  domestic  operations  of  U  S   do 
mestic   irunklines   carriers   as   the   basis   for 
distributing   air   carrier   operating   expenses 
the  following  two  distributions  were  derived' 

First,  on  tlie  basis  of  the  Board's  allocation 
of  operating  expenses,  seventy-one  percent 
(71',  I  of  all  air  carrier  costs  were  found  to 
be  related  to  the  number  of  aircraft-hours 
flown  by  type  of  equipment.  The  remaining 
twenty-nine  percent  (29-:  )  were  distributed 
between  weighted  aircraft  departures  and 
tons  enplaned  (17':c),  and  revenue-nonmall 
(12';  ). 

Second,  thirty-nine  percent  (39 '"f)  of  the 
over-all  expenses  were  found  to  be  incurred 
by  aircraft-hours  flown  bv  type  of  equipment 
thirteen  percent  (13';)  bv  one-time  pur- 
cases,  and  forty-eight  percent  (48rr)  were 
primarily  assumed  on  a  periodic  calendar 
basis. 

On  the  basis  of  this  evidence,  it  can  be 
reasonably  concluded  that  an  air  carrier's 
costs  are  primarily  incurred  upon  either  a 
periodic  calendar  or  aircraft-hour  flown  basis 
1 87';  ) .  More  specifically,  it  can  be  reasonably 
asserted  that  the  major  portion  of  a  U  S 
domestic  trunkline  carrier's  overall  operat- 
ing expenses — somewhere  between  39';  and 
"^1 '  —probably  are  actually  incurred  by  the 
number  of  aircraft-hours  flown  by  tvpe  of 
equipment. 

The  validity  of  the  preceding  distribu- 
tion has  been  verified  bv  data  of  four  other 
cost  studies."  Further,  A  Study  of  the  Do- 
mestic Passenger  Air  Fare  Structure  also 
indicates  a  major  portion  of  the  operating 
costs  of  the  airlines  studied  are  incurred  on 
an  hourly  basis. 

Upon  the  basis  of  such  evidence  it  can  be 
''easonably  concluded  that  to  make  certain 
a."  carrier  charges  strictly  comply  with  the 
Board's  ratemaking  principle  enunciated  in 
the  Air  Freight  Rate  Investigation,  such  rates 
fares,  or  charges,  should  be  related  seventy- 
one  percent  to  aircraft  hours  flown  by  type 
of  equipment,  and  twenty-nine  percent"  to 
aircraft  departure,  tons  enplaned,  and  rev- 
enue or  ?ftles — nonmail. 

Fortunately,  however,  further  investiga- 
tion has  revealed  there  is  a  much  simpler 
method  for  relating  revenues  to  costs.  A  sig- 
nificant amount  of  statistical  data  indicates 
there  has  always  been  a  very  high  degree  of 
mathematical  correlation  "between  overaK 
operating  expenses  and  those  costs  incurred 
solely  on  an  hourly  basis.  That  aircraft-hours 
flown  is  the  cost  unit  to  which  airline  operat- 
ing expenses  are  best  oriented. 

If  these  are  the  facts,  as  the  evidence  set 
forth  hereinbefore  suggest,  then  it  would 
appear  to  be  prudent  and  equitable  to  estab- 
lish rates,  fares,  and  charges  for  air  trans- 
portation in  such  a  manner  that  total  reve- 
nue yield  per  aircraft  hour  flown  exceeds  the 
overall  operating  expenses  per  aircraft  hour 
flown.  Hence,  complainants'  suggestion  by 
way  of  substitution  that  there  are  sufficient 
facts  to  warrant  consideration  of  construc- 
tion of  air  carrier  rates  on  revenue-hour 
basis. 

Air  transi>ortation  revenues  come  primar- 
ily from  income  produced  by  the  sale  of  vari- 
ous air  carrier  services.  The  charges  for  these 
various  services  can  be  constructed  In  a  num- 
ber of  ways.  Nevertheless,  regardless  of  how 
such  air  fares  are  put  together,  once  the  rate 
for  a  given  service  is  published,  it  becomes 
a  flxea  amount  which  Is  normally  not  af- 
fected by  any  subsequent  changes  in  the 
actual  operating  situation. 

As  a  result,  it  is  the  operational  factor  or 
factors  which  mathematically  fixes  the  num- 
ber of  air  services  that  can  be  produced  and 
the  yield  per  individual  trip,  and  not  the 
method   employed   in  constructing  the  fare 
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which  is  the  controlling  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  revenue  an  air  carrier  can 
earn.  It  is  not  the  theory  of  ratemaklng,  but 
the  oj>eratlonal  factor  or  factors  which  regu- 
lates the  yield  and  number  of  air  services 
that  counts. 

Complainants  have  on  file  as  part  of  the 
cost  study  outlined  above,  a  revenue  study 
which  indicates,  among  other  things,  that 
once  air  carrier  rates,  fares,  and  charges  are 
established,  the  operational  factor  which 
ultimately  determines  the  yield  and  number 
of  air  transport  services  which  can  be  pro- 
duced IS  the  ela{>sed  block-time.  Hence,  re- 
gardless of  the  method  employed  to  con- 
struct such  fares,  the  basic  revenue  unit  of 
air  transportation  is  the  revenue-hour. 

This  finding  of  the  study  has  now  been 
substantiated  in  part  by  the  practical  expe- 
rience of  the  local  transit  lines  of  the  United 
States  For  approximately  the  last  20  years, 
the  national  association  of  these  companies, 
the  American  Transit  Association,  has  ren- 
dered a  monthly  periodic  report  to  its  mem- 
bers reporting  therein  the  average  "revenue 
per  vehicle  hour  ".  Equally  Important,  the  As- 
sociation has  not  been  reporting  the  revenue 
per  vehicle  mile  even  though  such  statistical 
data  is  and  was  available. 

Such  evidence  as  this  when  tied  together 
with  that  regarding  air  carrier  costs  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  fundamental  cost,  revenue 
and  need  units  of  air  transportation  are 
all  related  to  an  identical  basis — and  that 
therefore  a  pragmatic  adjustment  to  the 
revenue-hour  is  required  by  the  Act  of  1958, 
as  well  as  the  rules  of  ratemaklng  previously 
adopted  by  the  Board. 

With  regard  to  the  formula  set  forth  in 
Attachment  I.  it  should  be  noted  that  an 
equation  of  this  type  is  primarily  designed 
for  ratemaking  in  capacity  cost  industries. 
such  as  air  transportation.  Since  the  equa- 
tion Is  a  ratemaklng  formula,  it  does  not 
ignore  the  judgment  of  the  marketplace. 
In  point  of  fact,  as  a  cost-value  oriented  for- 
mula, it  spyecificallv  requires  the  ratemaker 
to  make  such  estimations. 

In  essence,  this  formula  puts  the  air  ear- 
ner's need  for  sufficient  revenues  to  provide 
ridequate  and  efficient  air  carrier  service  above 
the  line,  and  all  the  other  statutory  factors 
below.  In  addition,  because  It  Is  a  ratemaklng 
formula  which  incorporates  subjective  judg- 
ments on  part  of  the  ratemaker.  it  is  not 
designed  to  be  used  with  mathematical  pre- 
cision, but  only  as  a  guideline  in  evaluating 
'are  proposals.  The  judgment  of  the  air  car- 
rier's tariff  department  and  the  Board  Is  an 
integral  part  of  the  formula. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  also  noted  that 
.<;uch  an  equation  can  be  used  on  a  revenue- 
hour  or  revenue-mile  basis.  The  author  of  the 
formula  merely  used  revenue-hours  because 
he  felt  there  were  sufficient  facts  to  warrant 
adoption  of  this  revenue  unit  to  insure  com- 
pliance at  all  times  with  the  Board's  rule  of 
ratemaking  enunciated  in  the  Air  Freight 
Rate  Investigation,  and  to  achieve  a  greater 
Uegree  of  internal  consistency  within  the  fare 
.structure  itself. 

One  of  the  key  factors  which  has  histor- 
ically been  recognized  In  determining  the 
future  earning  pMJtential.  unit  cost-of-servlce. 
and  "just  and  reasonableness"  of  a  rate  Is 
load  factor.  The  relationship  between  cost, 
price  and  load  factor  underlies  the  whole 
area  of  airline  profitability. 

The  Board's  staff  recognized  this  relation- 
ship In  Its  recent  staff  study: 

"The  foregoing  data  suggest  that  there  is 
a  critical  relationship  among  fares,  cost,  vol- 
ume of  service,  and  load  factor  in  that  each 
factor,  at  once,  affects  and  is  affected  by  the 
others.  It  is  obvious  that  volume  of  service 
affects  load  factor  which  In  turn  affects  cost 
and  fare  level.  It  seems  equally  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  fare  level  affects  the  volume 
of  service  offered  by  the  several  carriers  in 
the  market  and  that  a  fare  set  well  above 
cost,  based  on  a  reasonable  load  factor,  may 
contribute  to  the  operation  of  excessive  ca- 
pacity  and   resulting   inefficient   use   of  re- 


sources. The  data  developed  In  this  study 
suggest  that  long  haul  Jet  coach  fares  are 
quite  high  in  relation  to  cost  of  service  even 
at  the  relatively  low  load  factors  prevailing 
in  the  transcontinental  markets.  The  latter 
suggest  iha/t  excess  capacity  is  being  provided 
in  these  areas.  It  is  a  reasonable  inference 
that  the  high  level  of  long  haul  jet  coach 
fares  at  least  tends  to  support  such  over- 
scheduling  which  in  turn  creates  a  need  for  a 
higher  fare  level  than  would  otherwise  be 
necessary."   " 

TWs  passenger  load  factor  between  San 
FYancisco  and  New  York  during  the  calendar 
year  1966  was  43 To.  and  46'd  in  1967.  During 
this  period,  TW  had  approxmiately  a  third 
share  of  the  market,  carrying  180,395  passen- 
gers in  1966,  and  234,141  passengers  during 
1967.  ■'- 

As  previously  noted,  air  earner  fares  are 
primarily  based,  or  should  be  based,  on  cost 
and  load  factor  decisions.  '■  Consequently, 
complainants'  request  that  in  determining 
the  just  and  reasonable  rates  requested  here- 
inbefore, the  Board  take  into  consideration, 
among  other  things,  load  factor. 

Finally,  because  ( 1 )  the  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomics has  in  connection  with  "A  Study  of 
the  Domestic  Passenger  Air  Fare  Structure": 

(a)  noted  "fares  should  be  related  to  dis- 
tance or  time  traveled  .  .  ."; 

(b)  demonstrated  that  direct  cost  per 
block  hour  is  constant;  and 

(ci  did  receive  a  letter  from  M.  Lamar 
Muse.  President.  Central  Airlines,  dated  April 
26,  1966.  in  connection  with  that  study  sug- 
gesting "the  feasibility  of  substituting  for  the 
present  mileage  criteria  of  fare  construction 
and  measurement  a  standard  time  criteria 
based  on   Jet   aircraft  speeds"; 

td)  but  subsequently  conducted  all  of  Its 
research  other  than  the  InltiaJ  acquisition 
of  operational  data,  on  only  a  mileage  basis; 
and 

( 2 )   In  view  of : 

(a)  Mr.  Charles  C.  TllUnghast.  Jr..  Pres- 
ident of  Trans  World  Airlines,  statement  be- 
fore the  Board  on  March  17.  1969: 

"It  (the  c(jst -oriented  formula  for  fares) 
is  moving  ahead  vigorously.  As  I  said  before. 
our  people  are  available  to  your  staff,  afid 
indeed  they  have  had  a  number  of  discus- 
sions, and  I  even  understand  by  fortunate 
coincidence  that  the  formula  that  we  h&ve 
worked  out  and  the  formula  that  you  have 
developed  have  a  lot  more  similarities  than 
they  have  differences.  I  suspect  that  if  the 
only  people  involved  here  were  the  Board 
and  the  TWA  "we  might  con^e  to  a  conclusion 
with  considerable  dispatch";  and. 

ibl  the  intimation  m  TWA's  letter  of 
March  18,  1969.  of  many  discussions  between 
the  air  carrier  and  Board's  staff  relevant  to 
applicant's  filing  of  March  18.  1969. 

There  appears  to  be  sufficient  facts  to  "war- 
rant, for  the  purposes  of  this  proceeding  and 
subsequent  hearing,  the  Board's  staff  being 
disqualified  as  an  attorney  for  the  public,  or 
in  the  alternative,  being  classified  as  a  hostile 
witness  with  a  vested  Interest  In  support  of 
applicant's  petition. 

REQtTEST 

In  summation,  it  is  complainants'  conten- 
tion that  the  proposed  fare  changes  are  un- 
lawful because  the  formula  used  and  the 
values  used  in  the  formula  do  not,  jointly  or 
severally,  comply  with  the  Act  of  1958.  the 
Economic  Regulations  of  the  C.A.B.,  and/or 
the  rules  of  ratemaklng  previously  enun- 
ciated by  the  Board.  It  is  therefore  com- 
plainants' request  that  the  Board: 

(1)  suspend  and  investigate  the  Trans 
World  tariff  filed  March  18.  1969.  and  the 
United  and  Braniff  tariffs  filed  on  April  4, 
1969,  and  all  other  pending  tariff  revisions, 
and  where  it  is  of  the  opinion  that  "the  pro- 
posed or  present  rate  is  unjust  or  determine 
and  prescribe  the  lawful  rate  or  rates; 

(2)  Institute  a  general  rate  proceeding  to 
investigate  the  fare  structure  of  the  air  car- 
riers to  determine,  among  other  things, 
whether  air  carrier  fares  should  be  related  to 


revenue-miles,  revenue-hour,  an  arbitrary 
charge,  or  a  combination  thereof,  or  some 
other  factor,  and  to  prescribe  a  broad  na- 
tional policy  with  regard  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Individual  and  Joint  air  carrier  fares; 
and 

(3)  undertake  a  rulemaking  procedure  to 
amend  Part  241  of  Title  14  of  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations  and  applicable  Sched- 
ules, and  Definitions  to  require  submission 
of  revenue-hour  traffic  data  in  addition  to 
revenue-hour  operations  data. 
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See  also,  Frederick,  John  H.,  Commercial  Air 
Transportation,  Fourth  Edition,  Richard  D. 
Irwin  Inc.,  Homewood,  Illinois  (1955)  282. 
••  Cherlngton,  Paul  W.,  Op.  Cit..  107. 
"CAB.  Order  Serial  No.  £-10279,  dated 
May  1Q.J.956. 

"  Supra. 

'^  General  Passenger-Fare  Investigation  23 
CAB.  803,  804-805  (  1956) . 

"CAB.  Order  Serial  No.  E-11135,  adopted 
March  15,  1957. 

"Suspended  Passenger-Par«  Investigation 

25  CAB.  511  (1957),  522. 
■■*  Ibid  .  522. 
'*Ibid.,  538. 
'■  Ibid.,  523. 

"  Member  Gurney  dissenting. 
™  Trans  World  Air.,  Interim  Pare  Increases 

26  CAB.  387,288  (1958) 
•"/bid.,  390. 
"'  Ibid..  392. 
•«  Ibid.,  407. 
"  C.A.B.  Order  Serial  No.  13066,  October  27 

1958.  See  Rule  28 — Stopover,  Section  III  Pares 
and  Routings — General,  Local  and  Joint  Pas- 
senger Rules  Tariff  No.  PR-4.  A.T.B  No  19 
C.A.B.  No.  43,  Airline  Tariff  Publishers  Inc  ' 
Agent,  Washington,  D.C 

"  C.A.B.  Order  Serial  No.  13066,  October  27 
1958. 

"°  The  handling  of  the  Introduction  of  the 
surcharge  for  new  Jet  services  was  initially 
subject  to  uncertainty. 

In  December  1958,  National  Airlines  in- 
augurated the  first  domestic  Jet  serrtce  (New 
York,  New  York  to  Miami,  Florida)  using 
Boeing  707  aircraft  leased  for  the  winter  sea- 
son from  Pan  American  World  Airways.  Na- 
tional's original  tariff  provided  for  (1)  first- 
class:  a  ten  dollar  ($10.00)  surcharge  on  pro- 
peller flrst-class  fares  (I.e.,  Jet  $90  80  pro- 
peller $80  80):  (2)  coach:  the  propeller  flrst- 
class  fare  was  charged  (I.e.,  Jet  $80  80 
propeller  $53.55).  The  Board  subsequently 
suspended  the  Jet  coach  fare,  but  not  untl'l 
the  introductory  season  was  past.  (The  pro- 
ceeding was  eventually  dismissed  without 
prejudice  because  National  indicated  that  it 
did  not  Intend  to  use  this  fare  structure  In 
the  future.) 

In  January  1959,  Jet  service  was  intro- 
duced Into  the  transcontinental  market. 
American  Airlines  apparently  initially  filed 
tariffs  to  Implement  an  identical  dollar 
amount  surcharge  differential  on  both  Jet 
coach  and  Jet  first-class.  The  Board  ap- 
proved the  surcharge  on  new  jet  first-class 
service,  but  rejected  the  surcharge  on  new 
Jet  coach  services.  The  Board's  rejection  was 
based  upon  a  'seating-density  standard ": 
I.e.,  the  seating  in  the  Jet  coach  was  sub- 
stantially comparable  in  density  to  that  In 
propeller  aircraft.  American,  supported  by 
several    other    air    carriers,    petitioned     the 


Board  for  reconsideration  The  air  carriers 
threatened  to  not  file  tariffs  containing  a 
surcharge  for  new  jet  flrst-class  services  un- 
less they  were  permitted  to  employ  a  similar 
surcharge  for  new  Jet  coach  services  as  well. 
The  Board  gave  in.  arguing  that  the  Jet 
coach  services  had  a  higher  quality  in  speed 
and  comfort  that  warranted  a  higher  price; 
l.e  .  a  semi-value-of-service  concept. 

Somewhere  in  the  ensuing  process  the 
surcharge  differential  on  new  jet  coach  serv- 
ices was  evidently  Increased,  because  ac- 
cording to  the  figures  published  by  the 
CAB  Bureau  of  Economics  in  "Analysis  of 
Domestic  Current  Pare  Structure  and  His- 
torical Pare  DaU"  (1966).  the  surcharge  on 
new  jet  coach  services  between  New  York- 
Chicago-Paciflc  Coast  cities  in  January  1959 
was  equal  to  the  surcharge  differential  on 
flrst-class  fares  plus  $1.50. 


-t- 


Chart       Prop         Jef 


Differ- 
ential 


1st  class: 

New  York-Los  Angeles. 

Chlcago-San  Francisco. 

Chicago-New  York.... 
Coach : 

New  York-Los  Angeles. 

Chicago-San  Francisco. 

Chicago-New  York 


13  $166.25  $176.25  $10.00 
15  120.35  127.35  7.00 
21      47.95      50.95  3.00 


13  104.00  115.50 
15  80.05  88.55 
21      35  35      39. 85 


11.50 
8.50 
4.50 


Tht  use  Of  absolute  dollar  amo-ont  sur- 
charge differential  for  both  services  naturally 
reduced  the  differential  between  the  services 
percentagewise.  The  additional  $1  50  aggra- 
vated the  situation.  Both  methods  changed 
the  national  fare  structure. 

See:  CAB.  Order  No.  E-13232.  December 
4,  1959;  C.A.B  Order  No  E-13395,  January 
16,  1969;  CA.B.  Order  No.  E-13417.  January 
22.  1959;  because  none  of  these  orders  are 
published  In  C.A  B  Reports,  see  Caves  Rich- 
ard E.,  Op.  at..  166-167. 

«  Our  own  experience  In  the  previous  in- 
vestigation of  fares,  as  well  as  the  advice  of 
the  respondents  and  bureau  counsel,  make 
it  abundantly  clear  that  to  satisfy  our  pri- 
mary aim  is.  of  Itself,  a  major  undertaking 
that  will  require  at  least  a  year  to  accomplish. 
General  Passenger-Pare  Investigation  23 
C.A.B    803,  804. 

•'  G«nerai  Passenger-Pare  Investigation.  32 
CAB.  291.  294  (1960). 

•*  Ibid. 

*  One  reason  given  was  that,  'because  a 
substantial  portion  ot  expenses  is  directly 
responsive  to  the  volume  of  capacity  offered 
and  traffic  carried,  airlines  are  markedly  able 
to  blunt  the  effects  of  a  slackening  of  rev- 
enue growth  upon  return  margins  by  a  sub- 
stantial  contraction   of  expenses.   Ibid.,  296. 

•"For    the    local-service    air    carriers,    the 
Board  had  previously  found  a  cost  of  capital 
Of  5.5'X   for  debt,  21.35^>  for  equity,  applied 
to  the  actual  debt;   equity  ratio,  subject  to 
a  minimum  floor  of  9%   and  a  maxlmiun  of 
12.75  ^^;    where   the  Investment   is  less   than 
25  cents  per  plane-nule,  a  floor  of  3  cents  per 
plane-mile  is   used.   Rate  of  Return.  Local- 
Service  Investigation,   31   CAB    685    (I960) 
■'C.A.B.  230,  234-235   (1953),  supra. 
■^  General     Passenger-Pare      Investigation 
Op.  at..  328. 

"  As  a  second  test  of  reasonableness,  the 
resulting  fare  level  should  also  be  measured 
against  the  revenue  needs  of  the  Individual 
air  carrier  and  or  group  of  air  carriers  (Big 
Four.  Middle  Eight,  etc),  thereby  giving 
consideration  to  (1)  the  extent  by  which  the 
fare  level  meets  the  coets  of  the  group;  (2) 
the  relative  number  of  passen?er-miles  ac- 
counted for  by  various  groups;  (3)  the  extent 
by  which  an  air  carrier  deviates  from  the 
norm;  (4)  the  effect  of  such  deviation  on  the 
group  and  Industry  average;  etc.  Ibid..  330. 

"  Ibid..  331;  emphasis  added. 

"  Ibid..  294,  320 

''Ibid.,  320-321. 

"Ibid..  321. 
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'"  Ibid..  339-340. 

29,"l9io.^    ^''*'   '**'*^*   ^^^°'   **"*«•   AP^" 
-C.A.B.  Press  Release  60-13,  June  17    1960 

^:^'rJ'L''.''^l'  "^'  ''°^  °'  possible  orJ 
ders  to  be  issued  was  limited  to  flat  percent 

age  changes  In  the  fares  of  particular  carriers 
or  groups  of  carriers.  General  Passeneer  Par. 
Investigation,  Op.  Cit.  293. 

-'Domestic   Trunkline   Passenger-Pare   m 
crease.  31  C.A.B.  984.  985   (I960) 
"-'  Ibid..  986. 

"  CAB.  Order  Serial  No.  E-16068,  adopted 
November  25,  1960 

-•On  October  7.   i960,  the  Board  had  per 
mitted  the  domestic  trunkline  air  carrier^  to 
raise  Jet  coach  fares  to  75  percent  of  the  fir<:t 
class  Jet  level  since  the  carriers  had  assert^ed 
a  need  for  additional  revenue  and  as  a  means 
to  check  the  substantial  diversion  from  first 
class  to  developing  on   two-class  Jet  flights 
(Order  No    K-15894,  dated  October  7    i960  ) 
This  percentile  differentiation  corresponn-^d 
exactly    with    the    minimum     vertical    'ire 
structure   differentiation   established   in   the 
Board's  fourth  'Coach  Policy  Statement'  on 
October   5,    1953;    supra,  — .   See   also   CAB 
Economic     Regulation     399.33(d)      Domestic 
coach  policy,  fare  differentials. 

--  Henzey,    William,    "The    Pare    Muddle" 
Atrhft.  Vol.  27,  No.  8  (January  1964)   53 

'In  1957  United  Air  Lines  had  offered  a 
propeller  custom  coach  ser\-lce  (its  first 
"middle-class"  service)  at  fares  approxi- 
mately  three  percent  (3--  i  higher  than  ordi- 
nary propeller  coach  fares.  United 's  propo.^^ed 
"DC-7  Custom  Coach"  is  a  new  class  of  se.-v- 
Ice.  different  from  its  regular  coach  servce 
and  materially  different  from  its  first-cl,K<:s 
service.  The  net  effect  of  the  proposal  would 
be  that  United  will  offer  the  public  three 
classes  of  service  as  against  two  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Initial  Decision  of  the  Examiner 
United  Custom  Coach.  Suspension  and  Invfs- 
tlgatlon,  26  CAB.  23,  36    (1957). 

'■Ashlock,  James  R.,  "Three  Competitors 
Pile  Protests  Over  Continental  Coach  Fare 
Cuts",  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technoloqv 
Vol.  77,  No.  7   (August  13.  1962).  p.  37. 

'"The  Board  permitted  the  tariff  to  become 
effective    for    a    limited    period,    Inltlallv   to 
January  1,  1963;  later  extended  to  February 
28.  1963.  At  the  same  time,  the  Board  Insti- 
tuted an  investigation  of  such  fares-   Order 
No.  E-18706,  dated  August  15,  1962.  Also  see 
Order    No.    E-18759.   dated    August    31.    1962 
denying    reconsideration.    Subsequently    by 
Order  No.  E-19313,  dated  February  21.  1963 
pending  final  conclusion  of  the  investigation 
already  ordered,   the   Board   concluded   that 
"these  fares  appear  reasonablv  related  to  the 
cost  and  value  of  the  sen-ice  and  thus  meet 
the  principal  test  of  Just  and  reasonableness." 
'*»  "First-Class  Revenue  Drop  Spur  Support 
for  Single  Class  Service".  Aviation  Week  and 
Space  Technology.  Vol.  78.  No.  7  (Pebruarv  18 
1963),  p.  44. 
«  Henzey,  William  V.,  Op.  Cit.,  p   55 
»'  Ibid.  ■  t-- 

"Doty,  L.  L.,  "CAB  Seeks  To  End  Domestic 
Pare  Chaos".  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Tech- 
nology. Vol.  80,  No.  2  (January  13,  1964) ,  p.  34. 

'^  Ibid. 

«  Henzey,  William  V..  Op.  at..  55. 

^■^  American  Airlines  had  previously,  in 
1961.  wanted  to  reduce  first-class  fares  over 
1.200  miles  by  five  percent:  Supra.  38  Later 
American  noted  that  "ahnost  two-thirds  of 
total  airline  trips  are  less  than  700  miles 
Infra,  footnote  104. 

"Continental  Air  Lines'  Economy-coach 
fares.  Fa«illy-Plan  Discount.  Hawaii-main- 
land Thrift-fares,  American  AlrUnes'  Flrst- 
class  tariff. 

"^  Doty,  L.  L.,  "CAB  Seeks  to  End  Domestic 
Pare  Chaos";  Op.  Cit.  34 
"  Ibid. 
-  Ibid. 
'"  Ibid. 
I"  Continental  Air  Lines  eliminated  busl- 
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iiess-class  service  on  January  27,  1964,  sub- 
stituting coach  service  in  its  place. 

'«  Etoty,  L.  L.,  "CAB  Seeks  to  End  Domestic 
Fare  Chaos",  Op.  Cit..  35. 

""  Passenger  fares  proposed  by  Eastern 
Air  Unes,  Inc.,  et  al.,  Docket  15'713,  C.A.B. 
Order  No.  E-21637  (January  4,  1965)   2. 

••''Eastern's  Proposal  to  Revise  U.S.  Fare 
Structure  Stirs  Variety  of  Reactions",  Air 
Travel.  Official  Airline  Guide,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois (January  1965)  38. 

">•■  Passenger  fares  proposed  by  Eastern  Air 
Lines,  et  al  .  Op.  at.,  dissent,  pages  1-2. 

'"United  States  air  carriers  bill  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  the  Department  in 
turn  bills  the  Postal  Service  of  the  foreign 
nation. 

"••Gregory,  William  H..  "Government 
Tightens  Reins  on  Revenues",  Ai>iation  Week 
At  Space  Technology.  Vol.  83,  No.  8  (August 
23,  19651  38.  See  "MAC  Contract  Rate  Revi- 
sion to  Be  Set",  Aviation  Week  <fr  Space 
Technology.  Vol.  84,  No.  5  (Januarv  31.  1966) 
34. 

'""  Increased  first-class  fares,  and  baggage 
allowance  and  charges,  propyosed  by  the  Do- 
mestic Trunkline  Carriers.  Docket  16363, 
Order  No.  E-22483.  dated  July  27,  1965.  7. 

w'/bid,  7-8. 

i'»/bid,  3^. 

'"  Ibid.  8. 

' -Ashlock,  James  R..  "United  Jet  Fare  Re- 
jection Shakes  Industry",  i4i'iafion  Week  d- 
Spcce  Technology.  Vol.  83.  No.  10  (Septem- 
ber 6.  1965). 

"'  Note ;  The  Board  considered  the  practice 
had  continued  until  July  27,  1965.  when  it 
suspended  several  jet  first-class  fares  pro- 
posed by  United. 

'"Surcharge  for  new  Jet  service,  proposed 
by  United  .Airlines,  Inc  ,  Docket  16457,  C.A.B. 
Order  No.  E-22587,  dated  August  27,  1965, 
1-2. 

"■-  Supra. 

"""Mr.  Patterson  Sounds  Off — and  How!", 
Air  Travel,  Official  Airline  Guide,  Chicago, 
Illinois  (February,  1964)  22,23. 

"■  "All  in  One  Lifetime — From  'Crates'  to 
Super  Jetliners",  U.S.  News  d-  World  Report, 
Vol.  60.  No.  6  (February  7.  1966)   62.  64. 

'••General  Passenger  Pare  Investigation. 
23  CAB.  803,  805,  (1956);  Supra  26. 

'Ashlock.  James  R.  "CAB  Chairman 
Pledges  Firm  Pare  Limits",  Aviation  Week  & 
Space  Technology.  New  York,  Vol.  83,  No.  11 
•  September  13,  1965)  37. 

"'.Vshlock.  James  R..  "CAB  Seeks  Sur- 
charge Dilemma  Solution",  Aviation  Week  & 
Space  Technology,  New  York,  Vol.  84,  No.  1 
(January  3.  1966)  28. 

-'  -Murphy  Forecasts  Revised  Pare  Policy". 
Aviation  Week  d-  Space  Technology.  New 
York,  Vol.  84.  No   2  (January  10.  1966)  37. 

--Ibid. .38. 

'-^Murphy,  Charles  S..  Trends  in  Trans- 
port Regulation",  address  at  the  National 
Transpart.ition  Institute  of  the  Transporta- 
tion .Association  of  America,  New  York  City 
(January  12.  1966)  9-10. 

'  '  -Ashlock.  James  R..  "Board  To  Offer  Op- 
tion to  Surcharge  Ban",  Aviation  Week  d- 
Space  Technology.  New  York,  Vol.  84,  No  4 
(January  24.  1966)  39. 

'-■''  Ashiock.  James  R..  "Threat  of  1967  Pare 
Investigation  Looms".  Aviation  Week  &  Space 
Technology,  New  York,  Vol.  84,  No.  20  (May 
16.  19661  36. 

'••CAB.  Press  Release  66-19,  dated  Febru- 
ary 9.  1966.  3;  Infra;  Supra. 

'-'•"Carriers'  Estimate  of  Jet  Surcharge 
Loss",  Aviation  Week  <t  Space  Technology, 
N'ew  York.  Vol.  84.  No.  1  (January  3.  1966)  28! 
'•-Fares  for  flrst-class  and  coach  Jet  service 
proposed  by  Eastern  Airlines.  Inc..  Docket 
16879,  C.A.B.  Order  No.  B)-23131,  January  19, 
1966;  C.A.B.  Order  No.  E-23461,  dated  April  1, 
1966. 

'•''Ashlock,  James  R..  "CAB  Seeks  Sur- 
charge   Dilemma    Solution",    Op.    Cit.,    29. 
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demand  as         adjustment 

percent  oJ  to  uniform 

traffic  flo*  base  rate 

(Col   1  multi- 

(2)    plied  by  col.  2) 


5.3 
55.0 

7.5 
10.0 

7.5 


85.3 


■"'Ashlock.  James  R..    -Board  To  Offer  Op-  chusetts   (1963)    11;  Treatment  of  Revenues 

tion   to  Surcharge  Ban",    Op.   Cit.,  39.  and  Expenses.  General,   "Report  of  Ernst  & 

"'  The  1953  staff  study  was  never  pursued.  Ernst  on  Sur\-ev  of  Separation  of  Compensa- 

In  1966,  the  Board's  Chairman  (a  new  mem-  tory  Mail  Pav  from  Total  Mall  Payments  to 

ben    did  not  even  know  that  the  dismissal  Domestic  Airlines":   18  J    Air  L    &'com   206 

order   for   the   first   General  Passenger  Fare  216;     Wheatcroft,    Stephen,     "Economics    of 

Investigation  called  for  a  staff  Investigation.  European  Air  Transport '   Table  14    The  Eco- 

See  Caves.  Richard  E  .  Op.  at..  148.  nomics  of  European  Air  Transport   Manches- 

>^C.AB    Press   Release   66-19,   dated   Feb-  ler    Unlversltv    Press.    Manchester     England 

ruary  9,  1966.3.  1 1956)    82:   Speas.  R.  Dixo.,    "Operating-Cost 

'»  Ashlock,  James  R..    'Board  To  Offer  Op-  Summary.  Major  United  States  Airlines   Cal- 

tion  to  Surcharge  Ban".  Op.  Cit.,  40.  endar    Year    in    Early    Fifties"     Table    16-4 

"•Ashlock.    James    R.     'CAB    Seeks    Sur-  Technical  Aspects  of  Air  Transport  Manage^ 

charge  Dilemma  Solution".  Op.  Cit.,  28   Note  ment.    McGraw-Hill    Book    Companv     New 

also:  'A  difference  of  opinion  on  the  Issue  has  York.  ( 1955 1  p.  300 

existed  between  the  Board  and  the  Bureau  '"Bureau   of   Economics,   A   Studv   of   the 

of  Economics  ever  since  the  surcharge  ban  Domestic  Passenger  Air  Pare  Structure    Op 

was  imposed  last  summer.  The  Bureau,  for  Cii,  70:  emphasis  added 

example,   proposed    then   that   If   the   Board  "^TWA's  share  of  the  market  was  32  4% 

chose    this   policy,    it   should    exempt    those  in   1966.  33.7%  m  1967. 

routes  on  which  jet  service  was  already  es-  -Supra. 

tabllshed.  .  .  .  The  Board  rejected  this  sug-  APPENDIX  ! 
gestion." 

'^"  Roth,  Irving,  form  letter,  dated  April  21.  °'*f  TYPE  OF  RATfMAKING  FOf?MULA  : 

1  Qftfi 

'TAB     Prftss    RplPft^P   fift_iQ     H»f.»rfT?o>,  l^'fect  operating  cost  +  indjrect  Operating  cost-profit  element 

CAB.   Press   Release   66-19,   dated   Feb-  (available     capacity)x(load     ractor)x( value     adiustment) 

ruary  9.  1966,  3.  -uniform  base  rale  (per  passenger   ton  or  cube  by  class  ot 

"'On  February  10,   1966,  United  Air  Lines  service  or  equipment! 

filed  a  new  tariff  under  the  Title  of  'Discover      

America  Excursion  Fare."  Basically,  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  United's  proposed  package  Value  of  service  as  percent 
fare  are  (Da  round-trip  fare  at  25  percent  f  ","'^°i^\  ^'"^  "'' 
discount   of   a    jet   coach    fare:    (2)    regular  ("et  yield) 
reservation;    (3)   one  free  stopover  on  either  (i) 

the  going  or  return  portion  oj  the  trip;   (4) . 

no  restrictions  as  to  age.  organization,  fam-  ,„ 

lly    status,    etc.:     (5)     return    trip    may    not      joq 

commence  in  the  same  calendar  week,   but  75.I'""'"I"I^^^I"""""' 

must    be    commenced    within    30    days:    and      66»i I.I.IIIIII"'"' 

(6)   not  available  during  certain  peak  travel      ^^ »- 

periods;  i.e..  hours,  days,  weeks,  and  months.  Value  adjustment 

The  chairman  said  he  was  particularly  inter-  needed  in  base  rate. 

ested  In  the  expansion  of  packaged  tours  in 

domestic    markets   and    greater    provision    of  »«nj_tnn 

stopover      privileges.      (Ashlock,     Jamee      R.,  .         ,      — »3D+t430-'-$240 

"CAB  Chairman  Pledges  Firm  Fare  Limits",  "^"'P'e-  HOseatsXSO  percentxO.85 

On  nt  \  ,€......              =$21.50  par  passenger-hour 

^    Ji.          ^                ^  '  Suggested  by  way  of  substitution  pursuint  to  subpt    E 

""Rates  Division,  Bureau  of  Economics,  A  par  302  505  ot  ffic  CAB's  Rule  of  Practice  in  Economic  Pro- 
Study   of   the   Domestic   Passenger   Air   Fare  ceedines. 

Structure,    Civil    .Aeronautics    Board,    Wash-  Source :  Hon  John  E  Moss  "The  CAB  Staff  Study  ot  Air  Fares  " 

Ington.  DC.  (January  1968)  5.  Congressional  Record  (l«ay  9  1968)  12689.  12694. 

'""Fare   Addition   proposed   by  United   Air  

Lines.  Inc.,  Docket  20062,  C.A.b"  Order  Serial  I  Before  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Wash- 
No.  68-7-149  (July  30.  1968),  Member  Adams  mgton.  DC.  May  1,  1969) 
dissenting  Complaint  of  Members  of  Congress  and  Am 

""Report   on    Meetings    Between    the   Civil  Transportation   Users  With   Request  for 

Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Domestic  Trunk-  Tariff  Suspension  and  a  General  Rate  In- 

line   Carriers   en   Domestic   Passenger   Fares,  vestigation 

Civil    Aeronautics    Board.    Washington,    D.C.  (In  the  matter  of  the  AA  tariff  filed  April  18 

(no  date  I  .  1959.  and  the  WAL  t.iriff  filed  April  18    1969, 

'"Fare  increase  proposed  by  the  domestic  r^r„«r,ioir,or,.o  _  „    __-  .1.   .     ».     ^ 

trunkline  carriers.  Docket  20696.  20719.  CAB.  co^noTte  th?^nntT»     %\^"   '''*  Board   in- 

Order  Serial  No.  69-2-68  ( February  19.  1969 ) ;  onTnril  9i    fgfiQ  t^,^  tn     ^'^;^,""P  *'"'  ^'^^ 

Vice  Chairman  Murphv  and  Member  Minett  °"  ff'^'  ^^'  ^f  ^ '"^o  the  subject  filings  and: 

filed  a  joint  statement.  '^'   suspend  the  tariffs: 

--Even  conceding  arguendo  that  the  total  ,     (2)    institute  a  general  rate  proceeding  to 

effect  of  such  a  rate  order  could  not  be  said  investigate  the  fare  structure  of  the  air  car- 

to  be  unjust  and  unreasonable,  it  is  doubt-  ''^f''^ ^^    determine,    among    other    things, 

ful  the  airlines"  managements  and  the  Board  ^'^^^^^J"  ^Ir  carrier  fares  should  be  related  to 

are  prepared  at  this  time  to  surrender  the  revenue-miles,    revenue-hour,    an    arbitrary 

exercise  of  all  their  powers  and  duties  with  '^."^*:  °^  *   combination   thereof,   or  some 

respect  to  the  determination  of  rates  to  anv  °}'^^^,  factor,   and    to   prescribe   a   broad   na- 

mechanical  formula                                               "  ^'°"*'   PO'lcy   ^^1th    regard    to   the   establlsh- 

'- Sec.  102(d),  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958;  ^Itp'    "nw '"'*"' ''^''*'    ^""^    ^°'°'    ^'    """^^ 

Bureau  of  Economics,  A  Study  of  the  Domes-  ^'         . 

tic   Passenger   Air   Fare   Structure.   Op.   Cit  ''^'    undertake  a  rulemaking  procedure  to 

72-    Supra  amend   Part  241    of   Title    14   of  the   Code   of 

■'"  American  Airlines.  Inc  .  et  al..  Mail  Rates,  ^f^"^'  i^«*V°'''   ^"'^   applicable   Sched- 

Docket  No.  2849  et  al.,  14  CAB.  558.  595-599  "i^"'  ^"'^  Definitions  to  require  submission 

(1951);   American  Airlines,  Inc.  et  al .  Do-  °^  revenue-hour  traffic  data  in  addition  to 

mestic  Trunklines.  Service  Mall  Rates,  Docket  "-evenue-hour  operations  data 

No.  6599  et  al.,  21  CA.B.  8.  54-58  (1955).  CERTiFiCA-n:  or  SERvici 

'"Air   Transport   Association.   Exhibit    100.  I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  this  date  served 

General  Passenger  Fare  Investigation,  CAB.  the    foregoing   document    and    the    filing   of 

Docket  No.  8008  (1961)   11.  (See  also.  Miller,  April  21   upon  American  Alrilnes,  Inc    and 

Ronald  E.,  Distribution   of  Total   Operating  Western  Air  Lines,  Inc.  by  causing  copies  to 

Expenses  by  CAB  Functional  Class:  Domestic  be  mailed  to  such  carrier  or  its  agent  prop- 

Trunklines,     1956:     "Domestic    Airline    Effi-  erly  addressed  with  postage  prepaid 

cieTicy."  The  M.I  T  Press.  Cambridge,  Massa-  John  W    Bn,LET-r 
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[Order  69-5-28.  docket  20928) 
Passenger  Pare  Revisions  Proposed  bt 
American  Airlines,  Inc.,  Braniff  Airways, 
Il»c.,  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  United 
Air  Lines,  Inc.,  and  Western  Air  Lines. 
Inc. 

(Adopted  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  at 
Its  office  In  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  8th 
day  of  May  1969) 

ORDER  or  investigation  and  suspension 
By  tariff  filed  March  18,  1969,-  marked  to 
become  effective  May  19,  1969.  Trans  World 
Airlines.  Inc.  (TWA)  has  proposed  to  revise 
Its  domestic  fares  by  (it  adjusting  its  Jet 
coach  fares  so  that  all  fares  would  fall  within 
4.00  percent  (plus  or  minus)  of  the  present 
Industry  Jet  coach  fare  norm,  and  (2)  ad- 
justing Its  Jet  first-class  fares  to  maintain 
the  existing  differential  between  coach  and 
flrst-class  fares  - 

Subsequently,  by  tariff  revisions  marked  to 
become  effective  May   19.   1969,  Braniff  Air- 
ways,  Inc     I  Braniff)    and   United  Air  Lines, 
Inc.    (United)    have    filed    to    match    TWA's 
proposal    in    part.    Furthermore.    American 
Airlines.  Inc.    (American)    has  filed  to  match 
TWA's  proposal,  as  revised,  and  Western  Air 
Lines,  Inc.  (Western)  has  filed  to  match  the 
fares  proposed  by  American.  TWA.  and  United 
but  only  in  competitive  markets.  American 
Braniff.  aad  United,  similarly  to  TWA.  pro- 
pose to  adjust  their  Jet  coach  fares  to  a  level 
within  4  00  percent  of  the  Industry  Jet  coach 
norm,  as  determined  in  the  staff's  study  of 
the    domestic    fare    structure    published    in 
January  1968,  rounded  and  adjusted  for  the 
fare    changes    permitted    bv    the    Board    In 
February    of    this    year.    These    carriers    also 
propose  to  make  similar  changes  in  jet  flrst- 
class  fares. 

A  complaint  has  been  filed  bv  the  Honor- 
orable  John  E.  Moss.  M.C  .   ( California  i    and 
19    other    Members    of    Congress    requesting 
suspension  and  investigation  of  the  proposals 
the  Institution  of  a  general  rate  proceeding 
to  Investigate  the  fare  structure  of  air  car- 
riers, and  the  undertaking  or  a  rulemaking 
procedure  to  amend  Part  241   of  litle   14  of 
the  Code  of  Federal  Reeulatlons   (and  appli- 
cable schedules  and  definitions)    to  require 
submission  of  traffic  and  operations  data  on 
a  revenue-hour  basis.  The  complaint  alleges 
tha«:  the  proposed  changes  are  unlawful  be- 
cause -^he  Passenger  Fare  Studv  formula  u.'^ed 
as  a  standard    and   the  values  upon  which 
the  formula  is  based,  do  not  comply  with  the 
statutory  standards  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958.  the  Economic  Regulations  of  the 
Board,  and  or  the  rules  of  r.ite-making  pre- 
viously enunciated  bv  the  Board    The  com- 
plaint further  alleges  that,  contrary  to  the 
applicants'  contention,  their  proposal  is  not 
consistent  with  the  staff's  recommendations 
regarding  the  elimination  of  extreme  varia- 
tions. 

In  support  of  their  proposals,  and  In  an- 
swer to  the  complaint,  the  carriers  assert 
that  the  changes  are  being  made  to  reflect 
desirable  improvements  and  eliminate  in- 
equities in  the  present  fare  structure,  and  to 
generate  needed  additional  revenue  TWA 
and  United  assert  that  while  the  fare  In- 
creases permitted  to  become  effective  on  Feb- 


•  Revisions    to    Airline    Tariff    Publishers 
Inc.,  Agent,  Tariffs  C.A.B.:   Nos    101,  98,  and 

-TWA  also  proposed  to  discontinue  the 
common  rating  of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. TWA  proposed  to  do  this  bv  basing  the 
new  Los  Angeles  fares  on  the  Jet  coach  norm 
or  the  present  fare,  whichever  Is  lower  and 
basing  the  new  San  Francisco  fares  on  the 
Los  Angeles  fares  per  mile,  subject  to  a  maxi- 
mum difference  of  .$5.00.  The  City  of  San 
Francisco  filed  a  telegraphic  complaint,  to  be 
followed  by  a  formal  complaint,  and  on  April 
10.  TWA  notified  the  City  and  the  Board  of 
its  decision  to  cancel  this  portion  of  its  pro- 
posal. 


ruary  20  and  26.  1969.  provided  some  measure 
of  reUef,  Improved  the  relationship  between 
fares  and  costs,  and  Improved  the  fare  dif- 
ferential between  classes  of  service,  they  did 
not  provide  for  sufficient  increasee  in  revenue 
They  allege  that  their  increased  revenues 
would  be  significantly  less  than  the  3  8  per- 
cent estimated  by  the  Board,  due  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  operations.  TWA  alleges  that  its 
proposal  is  consistent  with  the  first  recom- 
mendation in  the  staff's  fare  study  of  1968 
and  that  Inconsistencies  in  the  present  fare 
structure  should  be  removed  prior  to  further 
study  leading  to  the  development  of  a  new 
fare  stiructure. 

Moreover,  the  carriers  assert  that  the  basis 
for  the  suspension  request  Is  not  that  the 
proposed  fares  are  prima  facie  unjust  or  out- 
side the  zone  of  reasonableness,  but  that  the 
formula  used  in  their  construction,  and  the 
values  used  in  the  formula,  may  not  comply 
with  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  or  with  the 
Board's  Rules  and  Regulations:  that  to  the 
extent  the  complaint  attacks  the  method 
used  to  construct  the  proposed  fares  it  ig- 
nores lis  own  earlier  statement  that  under 
the  statutory  standards  of  Just  and  reason- 
able faies  it  is  the  result  reached,  not  the 
method  employed,  which  Is  controlling-  and 
that  in  this  regard  the  complaint  has  failed 
to  show  that  the  end  result  of  the  proposals 
contravenes  the  standards  of  the  Act 

Upon  consideration  of  the  tariff  proposals 
the  complaint  and  answers  thereto,  and  other 
relevant  matters,  the  Board  finds  that  the 
proposals  may  be  unjust,  unreasonable  un- 
justly discriminatory,  unduly  preferential  or 
unduly  prejudicial,  or  otherwise  unlawful 
and  should  be  Investigated.  The  Board  fur- 
ther concludes  that  the  tariffs  In  question 
should  be  suspended  pending  investigation 

The  Board  is  not  opposed  to  elimination  of 
extreme  variations  from  the  "norm",  per  se 
However,  we  are  not  at  this  time  prepared 
to  conclude  that  the  fare  norm  utilized  bv 
the  carriers  In  developing  their  proposals  Is 
the  most  appropriate  measure  against  which 
to  make  adjustments  In  the  structure  In 
view  of  Che  advanced  stage  of  the  Board's  in- 
formal investigation  into  cost  oriented  norms 
and  the  expectation  that  an  adequately 
tested  lormuJa  may  be  arrived  at  during  the 
time  m  which  these  proposed  fares  are  belne 
investigated,  the  Board  is  unwilling  to  per- 
^fflt?^  proposed  fare  changes  to  become 
effective  at  this  time. 

Aside  from  questions  for  fare  structure 
the  tariff  filings  before  us  represent  requests 
for  an  increase  in  revenue.  Less  than  three 
months  ago  (February  20.  1969  and  various 
dates  thereafter),  the  Board  permitted  a 
general  fare  increase  which,  it  was  estimated 
will  result  in  additional  revenues  approachine 
4  percent  for  the  trunkline  industry  It  is 
true  that  this  percentage  of  increased  reve- 
S-id^,.^''  "industry  average"  figure:  and 
Ind  viduaa  earners  may  find  inequities  in 
their  fare  structures  which  wiU  warrant  some 
increase.  We  note  that  the  carriers  have  re- 
cently filed  to  place  a  7-day  minimum  stay 
requirement  on  their  Discover  America  excur- 
sion fares,  to  become  effective  June  1.  1969 
This  limitation  should  lessen  the  dlverslonarv 
effect  of  these  fares  and,  according  to  earlieV 
estimates  would  have  contributed  additional 
revenues  for  the  trunkline  carriers  of  some 
$15  millloin  based  on  1967  traffic.  In  all  these 

VJr^^^^T"''  '^^  ^""""^  ''  "'^al'le  «  this 
time  to  al^prove  without  investigation  a  fur- 
Industry'*""^  *""^^^  ^°'  ^^^  trunkline 
In  this  connection,  the  Board  is  very  much 
concerned  about  a  problem  which  It  con- 
siders basic  to  the  economic  state  of  the 
industry,  and  which  cannot  be  solved  bv  a 
series  of  fare  increases.  This  problem  Is  "the 
presently  depressed  level  of  load  factors  Load 
factors  for  the  domestic   trunkline  carriers 


'  Order  «9-2-98.  adopted  February  19.  1969. 
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have  been  dropping  steadily  since  1966  The 
53^0  percent  passenger  load  factor  reported 
for  the  calendar  year  1968  is  the  lowe«  rf 
ported  for  any  of  the  past  20  years  U!! 
trend  gains  added  significance  in  light  of  ihl 
substantial  amount  of  traffic  that  traveled  Jt 
discount  fares  last  year  ,  in  excess  of  w 
percent).  Moreover,  estimates  Indicate  that 
the  domestic  trunk  load  factor  will  drop  to 
even  lower  levels  during  1969  ^    ° 

fJm^  ^^^Tlers  have  not  erred  in  their  basic 
traffic  forecasts.  Both  the  carriers  and  the 
Board  have  been  surprisingly  accurate  u 
traffic  forecasting.  But  the  carriers  ha  e 
bought  equipment  despite  (not  by  re.ison  on 
traffic  forecasts 

As  long  as  the  industry's  load  factor  con 
tlnues  Its  present  downward  trend,  and  in 
flatlonary  pressures  persist,  the  carriers  n  av 
find  themselves  in  a  cost-revenue  squeeze 
despite  the  introduction  of  more  efficient 
aircraft  and  the  adjustment  of  their  fares 
Another  significant  aspect  of  an  unnecessary 
increase  in  unused  capacity  is  the  corre- 
sponding growth  in  the  investment  base  and 
fixed  charges.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  fare  increases  will  stimu- 
late additional  traffic.  The  basic  solution  to 
the  industry's  present  financial  situation 
would  appear  to  lie  in  exercising  restraint 
in  ordering  new  flight  equipment  and  in  the 
use  of  its  available  capacity,  rather  than  m 
increasing   :ts  price   to  the  public. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  fare  struc- 
ture, the  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  incon- 
sistencies arising  from  the  lack  of  published 
Joint  fares  are   inseparable   from   the  incon- 
slstencies  which  may  exist  In  presently  pub- 
lished local  fares.  We  believe  that  correction 
of   both   should    proceed   simultaneously    \ 
Significant  number  of  passengers  are  toaa'v 
traveling  In  markets  where  one  carrier  serv- 
ice Is  not  available,  and  where  no  joint  rare 
Is    published    for    Inter-carrler    connecting 
service.  Passengers  traveling  in  such  markets 
must  pay  a  combination  of  local  fares   each 
of    which    reflects    the    February    increases 
Fares  for  these  passengers,  therefore,  reflect 
a  compounding  of  increases  which  the  for. 
mula   permitted   by   the   Board   in  February 
1969  was  not  intended  to  reflect    The  Board 
finds  no  reason  for  continuing  such  ineqnltv 
On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing,  the  Board 
Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  proposals  now  be- 
fore It  are.  if  nothing  else,  premature    It  is 
probable  that  a  more  appropriate  measure  of 
consistency,  in  the  form  of  a  cost-oriented 
norm,  will  soon  be  adequately  tested  out  And 
the  Board   believes   that  elimination  of  in- 
consistencies   in    presently    published    fares 
should  be  accompanied  by  elimination  of  the 
inconsistencies  which  exist  bv  reason  of  the 
lack  of  a  published  Joint  single-factor  fare 
for  connecting  service.   We   view   these  two 
facets  of  the  fare  structure  as  inseparable 
and  believe  that  Joint  fares  should  be  pub- 
lished in  all  markets  where  the  volume  of 
traffic    averages    one    or    more    passengers   a 

In  view  of  the  above,  we  deem  it  advisable 
to  defer  action  on  the  complainants'  request 
that  the  Board  Institute  a  general  rate  pro- 
ceeding to  Investigate  the  fare  structure  of 
air  carriers  pending  further  Informal  In- 
vestigation into  a  cost-oriented  formula. 
Complainants  also  request  that  the  Board 
undertake  a  rule  making  proceeding  to 
to  amend  Part  241  of  the  Economic  Regula- 
tions "to  require  submission  of  revenue-hour 
information  (e.g..  available  seat-hours,  avail- 
able ton-hours,  passenger-hours  flown,  ton- 
hours  flown,  etc. )  in  order  that  such  data  wUl 
be  readily  available  for  a  comprehensive  In- 
vestigation cf  the  fare  structure." 

At  present,  the  carriers  report  over-all  air- 
craft revenue  hours  for  scheduled  and  non- 
scheduled  services,  separately,  on  a  system 
basis.  In  addition,  the  Board  has  under  con- 
sideration In  a  pending  rulemaking  pro- 
ceeding proposed  amendments   to  Part  241 
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which  would,  inter  alia,  require  certificated 
carriers  to  report  monthly  on  a  flight  stage 
basis  revenue,  aircraft  hours  (airborne)  and 
aircraft  hours  (ramp-to-ramp).*  Such  data, 
together  with  other  data  which  would  be 
required  under  the  proposed  rule,  would 
provide  the  revenue-hour  Information  spec- 
ified by  complainants  on  a  flight  segment 
basis.  In  light  of  the  foregoing,  complain- 
ants' request  will  be  denied 

Accordingly,  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of   1958.  and  particularly  sections 

240(31.  403  404.  and  1002  thereof. 
It  is  ordered  that: 

1  An  investigation  is  instituted  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  fares  and  provisions  de- 
scribed in  Appendix  A  attached  hereto,  and 
rules,  regulations  or  practices  affecting  such 
fares  and  provisions,  are  or  will  be.  unjust 
or  unreasonable,  unjustly  discriminatory, 
unduly  preferential,  unduly  prejudicial,  or 
otherwise  unlawful,  and  if  found  to  be  un- 
lawful to  determine  and  prescribe  the  lawful 
fares  and  provisions,  and  rules,  regulations, 
and  practices  affecting  such  fares  and  pro- 
\1slons: 

2  Pending  hearing  and  decision  by  the 
Board,  the  fares  and  provisions  described  In 
Appendix  A  hereto  are  suspended  and  their 
use  deferred  to  and  including  August  16. 
1969.  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Board! 
and  that  no  changes  be  made  therein  during 
the  period  of  suspension  except  by  order  or 
special  permission  of  the  Board: 

3.  Except  to  the  extent  granted  herein,  the 
complaint  In  Docket  20928  to  the  extent  that 
It  requests  initiation  of  a  rulemaking  pro- 
ceeding under  Part  241  of  Title  14.  C.F.R.  is 
hereby  denied;  and  such  complaint  to  the 
extent  that  it  requests  a  general  rate  pro- 
ceeding to  investigate  the  fare  structure  of 
air.  carriers  Is  hereby  deferred; 

4.  The  complaints  of  the  City  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  San  Francisco  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  in  Docket  20880,  which  are  re- 
lated to  the  Los  Angeles-San  Francisco  com- 
mon fares,  are  dismissed; 

5  This  Investigation  be  assigned  for  hear- 
ing before  an  Examiner  of  the  Board  at  a 
time  and  place  hereafter  to  be  designated- 
and 

6.  A  copy  of  this  order  be  filed  with  the 
aforesaid  tariffs  and  served  upon  American 
Airlines.  Inc.,  Braniff  Airways,  Inc  ,  Trans 
World  Airlines,  Inc..  United  Air  Lines  Inc 
and  Western  Air  Lines.  Inc  .  which  are  made 
parties  to  this  proceeding. 

This  order  win  be  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

By  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board : 

Mabel  McCart. 
Acting  Secretary. 

Members  GUUlland  and  Adams  would  not 
have  suspended  or  investigated  these  fares. 

(Docket  20928) 
Notice  or  Prehearing  Conference 
(Passenger  fare  revisions  proposed  by  Ameri- 
can  Airlines.    Inc.    Trans    World    Airlines 
Inc..  United  Air  Lines.  Inc..  and  Western 
Air  Lines,  Inc.) 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  prehearing 
conference  in  the  above-entitled  matter  Is 
assigned  to  be  held  on  June  11.  1969.  at  10:00 
a.m..  (eastern  daylight  saving  timet  in  Room 
911.  Universal  Building,  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue.  N.W..  Washington.  DC.  before  Ex- 
aminer Thomas  P.  Sheehan. 

Evidence  requests,  proposed  procedural 
aates.  statements  of  issues,  and  statements 
or  position  shall  be  filed  with  the  Examiner 
?969°"  ''^  °*^"  parties  on  or  before  June  5. 

Dated  at  Washington.  DC,  May  27,  1969. 
Thomas  L.  Wrenn. 

Chief  Examiner. 

(SEAL) 


'  EDR-146,  September  25,  1968. 


American  Aiklines, 
New  York,  NY..  June  4,  1969. 
Re  passenger  fare  rertslons — docket  20928 
Examiner  Thomas  P   Sheehan. 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Sheehan:  American  has  in- 
structed Its  tariff  agent  to  withdraw  the  fare 
revisions  under  investigation  in  this  pro- 
ceeding. 

This  action  has  been  taken  In  order  to 
permit  consideration  of  the  fare  formulas 
recently  develped  by  the  Board's  staff  and 
circulated  to  the  industry  for  review  Amer- 
ican continues  to  believe"  that  the  revisions 
presently  under  investigation  or  similar  re- 
visions, are  desirable  and  should  be  promptly 
implemented. 

In  view  of  its  withdrawal  of  the  pending 
revisions.   American   does   not    plan    to   par- 
ticipate further  in  this  proceeding. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

George   B.   Berridge, 
Jerome  S.  Sowalskt. 

Attorneys  for 
American  Airlines.  Inc. 

Trans  World  Airlines,   Inc., 
Washington,   D.C.,  June   5,    1969 
Re  docket  20928. 
Congressman  John  E.  Moss. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Prehearing  conference  In  the  above-refer- 
enced docket  has  been  set  to  be  held  on  June 
11.  TWA  is  in  the  process  of  withdrawing 
the  tariffs  under  investigation  In  the  sub- 
ject proceeding.  Accordingly,  it  Is  respect- 
fully requested  that  the  date  for  a  prehear- 
ing conference  insofar  as  TWA  is  concerned 
be  postponed  indefinitely  or  until  such  time 
as  the  board  acts  In  response  to  the  tariff 
withdrawal. 

U.  V.  Hoffman, 
Assistant  General  Counsel. 

[Docket  20928] 
Notice  of  Postponement  of  Prehearing 
Conference 
( Passenger  fare  revisions  proposed  by  Amer- 
ican Airlines.  Inc..  Trans  World  Airlines 
Inc  .  United  Air  Lines.  Inc  .  and  Western 
Air  Lines.  Inc.) 

American  Airlines.  Braniff  Airways  Trans 
World  Airlines.  United  Air  Unes.  and  West- 
ern Air  Lines  are  taking  action  to  cancel  all 
of  the  proposed  fare  revisions  which  were 
ordered  investigated  in  this  docket.  Under 
these  circumstances  notice  is  hereby  given 
that  the  prehearing  conference  now  assigned 
to  be  held  on  June  11.  1969  is  hereby  post- 
poned indefinitely. 

Dated  at  Washington,  DC.  June  6.  1969. 
Thomas  P.  Sheehan. 

Hearing  Examiner. 

I  personally  feel  that  the  material 
shows  that  contrarj-  to  the  view  of  the 
Boarca  the  aii'lines  operate  in  verv  close 
concert.  It  is  a  real  coincidence  indeed, 
that  five  domestic  carriers  with  pend- 
ing tariffs  which  were  to  be  investigated 
should  suddenly  decide  that  those  tariffs 
be  withdrawn.  At  the  ver>-  time  the  CAB 
permitted  this  to  take  place  they  were 
sanctioning  another  "collusion"  similar 
to  that  which  took  place  in  January  Of 
significance,  however,  was  the  fact  that 
due  to  the  exchange  of  correspondence 
which  I  had  with  the  Board,  a  transcript 
was  kept.  That  transcript  from  the  June 
16  meeting  follows: 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  17,  1969. 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Moss:  In  accordance 
with  your  request,  we  are  enclosing  a  copy 


of  the  transcript  of  the  conference  of  the 
officials  of  TYans  World  Airlines  with  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  on  Monday.  June  16.  1969 
Sincerely, 

John  W.  Dreggy, 
Director,    Community    and    Congres- 
sional Relations. 

(Before  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Boerd] 
CAB  Conference:  Trans  World  Airlines 
Washington,  DC, 

June  16,  1969. 
The  conference  convened,  pursuant  to  no- 
tice,  at  2:30  p.m.   before: 

John  H.  Crooker.  Jr..  Chairman. 

G  Joseph  Mlnettl.  Member. 

Whitney  Gillilland.  Member. 

John  G.  Adams.  Member. 

And  Staff. 

Appearances : 

P.   C.   Wiser.   Jr..   President,   TWA. 

Blaine  Cooke,  Senior  Vice  President-Mar- 
keting. 

R.  H.  H.  Wilson,  Senior  Director -Tariffs. 

R.  S.  Vlllanueva,  Director-Economic  Anal- 
ysis. 

contents 
statement  of  Mr.  P.  c.  Wiser.  Jr  .  Presi- 
dent of  Trans  World  Airlines. 
proceedings 
Mr.  Wiser.  Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the 
Board  and  Ladles  and  Gentlemen : 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
visit  with  you  this  afternoon.  I  am  going  to 
do  my  best  to  be  brief  in  our  direct  presenta- 
tion in  the  hope  that  we  still  have  adequate 
time  for  you  to  ask  some  hard  questions  of 
my  colleagues  who  are  here,  who  have  done 
an  the  work  that  1  am  going  to  discuss 

I  think  that  I  should  make  clear  we  haven't 
come  here  today  to  talk  about  any  specific 
proposals  with  regard  to  fares,  certainly  not 
any  that  would  be  addressed  to  any  liime- 
dlate  problems  in  our  Industry. 

I  do  hope,  however,  that 'we  can  define 
some  concepts  which  we  think  are  essential 
for  any  sound  fare  structure  In  the  future. 

Anytime  we  talk  in  terms  of  a  cost  base  fare 
structure,  we  must  recognize  that  the  roots 
of  such  a  fare  structure  have  to  be  founded 
in  a  close  relationship  between  the  fares  the 
passenger  pays  and  the  actual  total  cost  in- 
curred in  carrying  him  on  his  journey  We 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  TWA  in  the 
past  two  years  trying  to  establish  these  rela- 
tionships. 

A  cost-oriented  structure  demands  that  the 
cost  analysis  be  rigorous  and  be  applicable 
on  an  industry-wide  basis.  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible, we  have  used  industry  information  for 
our  purpose  to  the  point  where  we  are  con- 
vinced that  our  approach  is  both  feasible  and 
practical.  Obviously,  however,  there  are  some 
gaps  in  the  information  we  have  available  to 
us  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  we  don't  have 
individual  carrier  Information  on  some  as- 
pects of  this  proposal. 

This  is  why  we  cannot  claim  to  be  able  to 
develop  ourselves  a  precise  cost  fare  structure 
and  •why  it  is  important  that  if  there  is  in- 
terest In  the  Board  and  staff,  we  have  some 
coordination  and  help  from  your  group. 

As  some  of  you  probably  know,  in  1968 
TWA  gave  a  presentation  on"  this  subject  and 
at  that  time  we  suggested  that  certain  pre- 
sumptions inherent  to  the  present  system 
could  not  be  supported  in  a  cost  Justified 
structure,  particularly  that  all  parmets  of 
the  same  distance  should  not  necessarily  have 
the  same  fares  and  that  all  cities  should  not 
be  treated  identically. 

We  were  of  course  pleased  that  the  recent 
staff  proposals  have  reflected  In  part  the  dif- 
ference of  operating  cost  of  some  of  the  cities 
in  this  country.  Even  more  significant,  how- 
ever, is  that  this  Is  only  pan  of  our  concept. 
The  important  thing  is  the  recognition 
that  the  traffic  density  in  the  market  vitally 
affects  the  cost  of  carrying  passengers  In  the 
market  so  it  Is  Important  that  both  factors  be 
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recognized  because  to  some  extent  they  are 
offsetting. 

The  high  cost  of  congesUon  and  the  econ- 
omies of  density  both  tend  to  Increase  with 
size  of  the  cities.  To  ask  oommunltles  to  pay 
for  congestion  without  passing  on  the  bene- 
fits of  density  Is  unfair. 

As  you  will  see.  other  than  the  recognition 
of  market  density,  we  are  not  proposing  any 
radical  departure  from  other  approaches.  On 
the  contrary,  our  hub  approach  is  closely 
related  to  several  suggested  structures  with 
which  you  are  familiar.  Like  most  of  these 
proposals— certainly  the  staff  proposals— our 
basic  building  blocks  are  terminal  costs  de- 
scribed by  the  so-called  A  factor,  and  a  line 
haul  or  variable  cost  which  Increases  with 
distance  and  are  described  by  a  B  factor. 

Typically,  costs  are  computed  In  relation 
to  how  the  aircraft  flies.  In  other  words,  in 
terms  of  the  nonstop  segments  operated  by 
the  flight  schedule  It  is  how  we  have  tradi- 
tionally done  It.  and  it  is  done  by  most  air- 
lines. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  trip  Itinerary  of 
many  passengers  does  not  represent  a  simple 
single  leg  that  would  correspond  to  one  non- 
stop segment  of  a  flight  schedule.  We  think 
that  In  the  past  there  has  been  too  little 
recognition  in  fare  development  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  relating  unit  revenues  to  the  types 
of  costs  actually  incurred  on  the  basis  of  how 
passengers  actually  do,  in  fact,  travel 
(Slide  ) 

In  order  to  make  this  concept  a  little  clear- 
er, this  slide  shows  the  different  definitions 
of  passenger  volume  as  they  relate  to  the 
trunk  Industry  for  the  year  1967. 

Probably  the  most  normally  used  measure 
of  passenger  volume  would  be  the  last  entry 
on  this  table,  shown  as  Trunk  O&D,  87,978.- 
000  passengers.  This,  as  you  know,  counts  a 
passenger  only  once  from  point  of  origin  on 
the  trunk  line  system  to  ultimate  destination. 
However,  as  shown  by  the  other  data  on 
this  chart,  there  are  other  ways  of  counting 
passengers  which  may  have  even  more  rele- 
vance from  a  costing  standpoint. 

The  number  described  as  on-line,  which 
Is  97.214.000.  views  the  passenger  from  origin 
to  destination  within  a  given  carrier's  route 
structure  and  therefore  would  count  him 
again  If  he  connected  to  another  airlines. 
The  number  described  as  flight— 105  mil- 
lion—used  the  passenger  from  point  of  en- 
planing to  point  of  deplaning  on  a  given 
flight  and  would  count  him  again  when  he 
connects  to  another  flight  whether  on  the 
same  airline  or  another  airline. 

The  niunber  described  as  nonstop  counts 
the  passenger  every  time  he  takes  off  on  a 
nonstop  segment  and  therefore  could  count 
him  repetitively  on  a  multi-stop  or  connec- 
ting flight. 
(Slide.) 

We  made  an  effort  to  cost  out  the  differ- 
ences of  these  four  types  of  travelers  and. 
as  you  can  see.  the  nonstop  passenger,  which 
Is  the  solid  line,  shows  a  lower  cost  decreas- 
ing with  length  of  haul. 

The  trunk  O&D  passengers  on  the  other 
hand  shows  a  higher  cost  factor,  in  fact  the 
highest  on  the  chart  in  between  on-line 
and  flight  passengers. 

These  costs  are  based  on  pure  Jet  aircraft 
costs  for  1967,  plus  provision  for  lOV,  percent 
ROI.  Each  of  these  curves.  I  am  sure,  Is  a 
familiar  format  to  you  of  the  A  plus  Bx 
approach.  These  however  are  average  cost 
curves  and  do  not  give  us  the  full  answer 
since  other  differences  in  cost  exist  beyond 
those  explained  by  differences  In  length  of 
haul.  A  true  cost-based  fare  structure,  one 
which  would  provide  a  cost  justiflcati:>n  for 
changes  in  fare  level  of  structure,  must  rec- 
ognize these  other  factors. 

The  most  significant  of  these  appear  to 
be  differences  in  costs  due  to  differing  market 
density  and  differences  In  terminal  service 
cost  between  cities. 


We  will  now  talk  about  these  factors  and 
their  effect  on  the  fare  structure. 

Our  analysis  of  passenger  flow,  necessary 
to  the  development  of  passenger  costs  on  a 
true  O&D  basis,  permitted  us  to  examine  the 
effective  density  on  line  haul  costs.  We  be- 
lieve that  recognition  of  density  and  its 
effect  on  line  haul  costs  establishes  the  criti- 
cal dimension  for  developing  a  cost- based 
fare  structure. 
(Slide.) 

Ftor  example.  In  this  chart,  you  can  see 
that  the  New  York-I/w  Angeles  market  for 
1967  has  a  heavy  demand  and  Is  also  char- 
acteristic of  this  demand  that  the  market 
obtains  nonstop  service  with  the  latest  and 
moat  economic  equipment. 

Albany-Los  Angeles  is  approximately  the 
same  distance,  but  has  a  market  density 
which  Is  only  four-tenths  of  a  percent  as 
great,  and  Is  predominantly  served  by  con- 
necting service  through  New  York.  Market 
density,  of  course,  largely  determines  the 
level  and  quality  of  the  service  offered  In 
such  a  market. 

Clearly  then,  in  spite  of  similar  nonstop 
distance,  it  costs  an  airline  more  to  carry  a 
passenger  from  Albany-Los  Angeles  than 
from  New  York-Los  Angeles.  Cost  per  mile 
decline  with  distance  only  if  similar  mar- 
kets are  being  compared— markets  with  the 
vouune  necessary  to  allow  the  same  level  of 
service. 

So  If  we  wish  to  have  an  orderlv  structure 
which  comprehends  all  markets,'  including 
those  served  by  connections,  then  we  must 
include  the  additional  dimension  of  volume 
or  traffic  density  in  our  equation,  as  this  es- 
sentially determines  the  feasible  level  of 
service. 

The  costing  technique  which  we  have  de- 
veloped permits  the  accumulation  of  costs 
against  the  passenger  trip  as  the  passenger 
actually  travels.  This  includes  the  costs  of 
nonstop  segments  of  multi-stop  flights  and 
connections  between  flights,  changing  equip- 
ment and  class  of  service  and  moving  more 
or  less  clrcultously  from  his  originating  to 
his  destination  points. 

We  have  accumulated  this  cost  data  Into 
categories  b.ised  on  market  volume  to  estab- 
lish difference  in  cost  levels  related  to  den- 
sitv- 

Inddentally.  we  have  used  the  same  mar- 
ket categories  established  by  the  FAA  In 
their  annual  survey  of  station  activity  and 
used  In  defining  terminal  fare  factors  in  the 
latest  CAB  otaff  Study  on  fares.  The  differ- 
ences in  trip  costs  attributed  to  density  are 
used  to  establish  different  line  haul  fare 
factors  by  market  category 

(Slide.) 

Perhaps  in  another  way.  this  slide  shows 
you  l»ow  increases  in  density  affect  line  haul 
costs.  As  you  can  see  In  the  chart,  the  aver- 
age lE  exceeded  in  the  short  low  density 
flight  in  the  left  of  the  chart,  and  gradually 
decreases  as  density  increases  and  this  affects 
the  line  haul  or  B  factor  in  our  equation 

(SUde.) 

This  chart  talks  about  terminal  cost  and 
shows  the  variation  of  terminal  cost  and 
therefore  reflects  terminal  fare  factors  with 
increasing  size  of  the  cities  and  again,  as  the 
city  grows  m  size,  going  to  the  right  on  the 
scale,  you  can  see  the  increase  in  what  is 
traditionally  called  the  A  factor  and  It  does 
differ  by  city,  and  this  Is  recognized  by  many 
people. 

Incidentally,  included  In  our  A  factor  here 
for  the  industry  we  have  vised  landing  fees, 
those  costs  that  are  related  to  laxl-tlme  and 
airborne  delay  time  We  ha-.e  done  this  and 
recognized  this  in  the  basic  fare  equation  or 
cost  equation  because  these  things  are  the 
same  for  all  carriers. 

However,  those  things  that  are  different 
for  earners  we  have  recognized  in  the  base 
average,  those  things  such  as  individual  ear- 
ner  selection   of   airport   facilities,   reserva- 
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tion-ticket  oflices,   ground  property,  and  so 
forth,  because  such  costs  are  dependent  on 
the  individual  can-lers"  marketing  phllo.sophv 
construction  program,  and  so  forth 
(Slide.) 

Hwe  Is  a  combination  of  what  we  hav» 
been  talking  about.  The  chart  on  the  \fU 
combining  the  terminal  A  factors  and  Mm 
haul  B  factors  shows  five  different  curves 
These  are  representative  of  a  total  potential 
of  fifteen  equations  which  would  cover  all 
the  City  pair  combinaUons  In  our  anahsls 

We  need  to  only  make  one  adjustment  to 
the  curve  as  It  was  developed  in  analvzine 
the  effect  of  our  equation  on  specific  aiar 
kets.  we  found  that  the  higher  mlleaee  to' 
efficient  or  B  factor  stabilized  beyond  a  cer 
tain  distance  and  that  is  the  break  In  those 
eurves.  and  you  will  notice  that  the  low 
density,  high  fare  markets  continue  on  the 
same  fare  taper  as  the  high  density  low  fare 
markets  but  starting  with  a  higher  base 

The  chart  on  the  right  compares  our  con- 
cept with  some  of  the  recent  formulas  sent 
to  us  for  consideration  about  which  we  will 
have  more  specific  things  to  comment  Uter 
on.  " 

Both  of  these  approaches  used  a  varvlng 
slope,  but  there  is  only  one.  there  is  no  little 
similarity  between  the  two  except  that  our 
set  of  equations  recognizes  the  relatlonshin 
between  Une  haul  cost  and  density. 

I  think  It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the 
hub  fare  in  high  density  markets  is  the  low- 
est available  fare  beyond  the  point  where 
the  high  terminal  factor  is  an  important 
consideration.  In  other  words,  as  the  dis- 
tance lengthens,  the  high  density  fare  is  the 
lowest  fare.  In  contrast,  in  the  CAB  equa- 
tions, if  you  look  at  the  high  density  Tare 
because  it  sticks  with  the  high  terminal 
costs,  does  tend  to  develop  a  higher  fare  for 
the  high  density  markets  and  a  lower  f.ire 
for  the  lower  density  markets. 

I  should  point  out,  however,  that  in  the 
aggregates  when  we  sum  them  together  the 
hub  fare  curves  display  a  declining  mlleaee 
coefficient  Just  lis  Is  found  In  the  case  of 
the  CAB  equations. 

In  any  case  where  we  use  the  fare  svstem 
which  does  not  reflect  the  cost  of  light  den- 
sity markets,  we  recreate  a  situation  where 
revenues  are  inadequate  to  cover  the  cost  in 
those    markets. 

This  Is  true  generally  because  it  becomes 
partlculariy  visible  when  Joint  fares  are  es- 
tablished and  prorates  arrangements  made 
Prorates  establish  a  base  whereby  the  loss 
involved  Is  shared.  As  tapers  Increased  using 
a  single  factor  equation,  this  changes  the 
basis  for  sharing  the  loss  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  longer  haul  carrier 
(Slide.) 

Perhaps  to  Illustrate  this  a  little  further, 
we  might  examine  a  representative  trip  in  a 
less  dense  market  involving  an  intercarrler 
connection. 

We  will  see  on  this  chart  that  both  carriers 
subsidize  such  a  trip  since  they  receive  less 
than  the  regular  fare  from  such  a  passenger. 
I  think  you  can  see  by  this  chart  that  on  the 
right,  once  the  fares  are  prorated,  the  present 
situation  from  St.  Louis  to  Grand  Junction 
shows  that  both  the  absorption  Is  2.7  per- 
cent and  one  of  the  things  that  concerns  us 
in  that  proposal  aggravates  this  situation 
even  more  with  the  absorption  becoming 
16.7  percent. 

This  Is  absorption  by  both  the  long  liaul 
carrier  and  by  the  local  service  carried  in- 
volved. The  absorption  being  the  same  per- 
centage for  both,  and  of  course  on  the  lower 
one.  a  similar  situation  exists  and  the  pro- 
posal aggravates  the  situation  even  more. 

In  other  words,  we  take  in  both  cases  a 
percentage  which  you  see  before  you,  less 
than  the  regular  fare  on  that  leg  of  It,  If  It 
were  sold  as  an  Individual  piece  of  trans- 
portation. 
(Slide.) 


Now.  we  had  a  recent  example  of  this  Ln 
some  of  the  Increases  that  went  Into  effect  In 
February.  This  shows  that  as  a  result  of  the 
February  Increases,  which  in  the  St.  Louls- 
Sacramento  market  had  a  through  fare  of 
tlOO,  went  to  $101  that  the  trunk  carrier  car- 
rying St.  Louis  to  San  Pranclsco  lost. 

.So  that  our  take,  or  the  carrier's  take  on 
that  went  down  1.6  percent.  The  basic  reason 
for  that  why  our  percentage  is  different  than 
the  local  service  carriers  is  that  in  this  case 
their  Increase  in  their  fare  over  that  period 
of  time  was  considerably  greater  than  ours, 
so  the  prorate  came  out  29.5  percent  ahead. 
, Slide.) 

If  I  might  now  summarize  a  Little  bit  what 
I  h.ive  been  trying  to  say.  We  think  that  the 
hub  concept  has  the  advajitage  of  making 
po.s,=ible  provisions  for  fares  which  reflect  the 
duferent  cost  of  serving  different  markets 
0;lier  techniques  do  not  provide  such  a  mar- 
ket-oriented relationship  and  therefore  will 
have  established  fares  which  have  unpre- 
dictable effects  on  ser\'lce  patterns,  certainly 
on  profits. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  under- 
lying passenger  costs  curve  for  the  industry 
establishes  a  level  which  can  be  directly  re- 
lated to  the  average  passenger  fare  level. 

The  hub  concept,  therefore,  offers  a  basis 
for  adjusting  fares  to  reflect  new  technology, 
trends  in  overall  industry  productivity  and 
changes  in  our  supply  prices  such  as  wages, 
fuel,  equipment,  commissions,  etc. 

The  CAB  would  have  the  option  available 
to  reflect  the  effect  of  these  factors  In  a  clear 
fashion  consistent  with  the  cost  experience 
of  the  Industry. 

T(xiay  relative  profitability  between  car- 
riers is.  as  you  know,  subject  to  wide  varia- 
tion. This  Is  due  in  part  to  the  failure  of  the 
fare  structure  to  reflect  actual  cost,  partlcu- 
la;-ly  those  related  to  market  density  and 
terminal  oj>eratlons. 

With  the  implementation  of  the  concept 
we  have  talked  about,  relative  profltablllty 
will  depend  upon  other  factors,  the  most  Im- 
portant of  which  is  cost  efficiency,  competi- 
tive character  of  markets  and  its  own  ability 
to  compete  successfully. 

We  think  the  hub  concept  will  encourage 
the  development  of  new  patterns  of  service 
consistent  with  growth  in  individual  markets 
and  changes  in  basic  technology. 

With  these  advantages  in  mind,  if  we 
should  implement  cost  Justified  fares,  we  In 
the  industry  and  the  Board  would  have  to 
consider  future  changes  within  this  structure 
or  else  face  other  basic  structural  correction 
at  a  subsequent  time. 

We  believe  with  this  approach  the  basic 
fare  structure  will  have  stability  and  changes 
can  be  made  in  a  tlmiely  and  orderly  manner 
Justified  by  trends  In  underlying  costs. 

You  probably  notice  that  I  haven't  pre- 
sented previotis  proposals  regarding  fares  or 
the  effect  of  the  Implementation  of  this  con- 
cept on  the  total  industry.  The  reason  for 
thi3  is  that  with  all  the  work  that  we  have 
done  on  this,  we  really  only  have  completely 
fini.?hed  a  study  based  on  the  1967  industry 
da'a  and  that  data  contains  certain  assump- 
tions that  we  have  made  as  to  the  character- 
istics of  other  carriers'  traffic  flow  which 
obviously  Is  not  completely  accurate. 

At  this  time  we  are  Involved  In  running 
1968  data  and  have  about  three  months  to  go 
before  we  complete  that  task.  However,  it 
only  seems  fair  to  recognize  the  only  mean- 
ingful way  to  implement  such  an  approach 
would  be  through  cooperation  of  the  staff. 

We  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money 
on  this,  and  I  think  it  Is  a  serious  question 
for  us  as  to  whether  we  should  proceed  any 
further  unless  we  have  some  encouragement 
from  you  to  do  so. 

I  think  it  also  is  obvious  that  the  concept 
we  have  proposed  Is  not  yet  developed  to  a 
point  where  It  would  be  any  specific  help  In 
resolving  present  problems.  I  would  hope, 
however,  that  any  forthcoming  fare  consid- 


eration would  not  do  further  violence  to  the 
cost-based  concept  we  have  developed. 

As  I  mentioned  In  the  beginning.  I  have 
purposely  avoided  discussion  of  many  of  the 
details  of  this  program  In  order  to  allow  you 
time  to  ask  questions  of  the  experts  that  I 
have  with  me.  I  purposely  also  avoided  talk- 
ing about  something  I  don't  understand  and 
I  have  a  lot  of  friends  here  who  are  vrtlUng 
to  enlighten  you.  If  you  so  desire 

Chairman  Crooker.  Could  you  turn  on  the 
slide  showing  the  cost  from  St.  Louis  to 
Grand  Junction  a  moment? 

On  the  second  horizontal  line  of  figures, 
you  show  local  fares  of  $66  from  St.  Louis  to 
Denver  and  $22  from  Denver  to  Grand 
Junction. 

Now  if  a  person  goes  from  St.  Louis  to 
Denver,  he  pays  $66  if  that  proposal  were  in 
effect  and  if  person  B  goes  from  Denver  to 
Grand  Junction  he  pays  $22.  I  say  two  dif- 
ferent people. 

Mr.  Wiser   Yes.  sir.  that  is  correct. 
Chairman  Crocker.  If  person  C  wants  to 
go  from  St  Louis  to  Grand  Junction,  is  there 
any  nonstop  fiight  presently  flown  between 
St.  Louis  and  Grand  Junction? 
Mr.  Wiser.  No. 

Chairman  Crooker  But  a  man  could  buy 
a  ticket,  and  if  he  bought  one  ticket,  you  are 
saying  that  whenever  a  man  has  to  touch 
down,  because  there  is  no  nonstop  provided, 
the  carrier  should  charge  a  higher  rate? 

Mr  Wiser.  Based  on  the  cost  of  that  touch- 
down, yes,  sir.  and  the  rehandling  of  the 
passenger. 

This  is  not  necessarily  one  carrier,  as  j'ou 
understand. 

Chairman  Crooker.  This  is  a  change  of 
carrier  here? 

Mr.  Wiser.  In  this  case.  yes. 
Chairman  Crooker.  But  other  situations  in 
which  one  carrier  could  do  it  but  not  with 
nonstop  authority? 
Mr.  Wiser.  Yes.  that  Is  right. 
Chairman  Crocker.  Suppose  there  Is  a  pair 
of  points;  Is  there,  for  example,  nonstop  serv- 
ice between  St.  Louis  and  Augusta? 
Mr.  Wiser.  No. 

Chairman  Crocker.  Imagine  a  place  where 
there  is  some  carrier  that  operates  one  non- 
stop flight  per  day  from  X  to  Y.  Are  you  sug- 
gesting that  on  the  onestop  flights  that  car- 
rier holding  nonstop  authority  would  charge 
more  to  ride  the  one-stop  plane  than  the 
non-stop  plane? 

Mr.  Wiser  I  guess  I  am  suggesting  if  that 
is  the  way  the  passenger  actually  goes,  the 
answer  to  the  question  is  yes.  because  the 
cost  would  be  consistent  with  that. 

Maybe  what  you  are  leading  up  to  is  why 
doesn't  he  go  on  the  nonstop  and  that  is  the 
density  problem  again. 

WTiy  isn't  there  a  nonstop,  Is  the  density 
problem.  One  of  the  things  I  didn't  dwell  on 
but  one  of  the  things  that  would  encourage 
nonstops  would  be  If  the  actual  fare  were 
$78  Instead  of  $65.  It  would  be  more  Incentive 
for  nonstop  than  today's  situation. 

Chairman  Crocker.  I  am  taking  It  In  re- 
verse. I  am  assuming  that  the  through  fare 
might  be  a  proper  one  and  maybe  the  seg- 
ments of  it  ought  to  come  down 

But  since  you  are  not  talking  about  what 
is  a  good  and  proper  fare  structure,  we  won't 
either.  My  trouble  is.  if  there  is  a  nonstop 
flight  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  no 
other  nonstop  flight  all  day  long  because 
there  is  not  enough  traffic,  are  you  really  seri- 
ous in  saying  that  a  passenger  willing  to 
travel  at  11:30  In  the  morning  or  1:15  in  the 
afternoon  before  the  rush  hour  ought  to  pay 
the  carrier  more  to  travel  than  the  man  who 
Is  in  a  hurry  at  five  o'clock  and  hsis  worked 
all  day  and  wants  to  travel  at  the  peak  travel- 
ing hours? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  would  not  differentiate  the 
fare  by  the  way  the  person  travels.  The  fare 
would  be  determined  by  the  classification  of 
the  departure  point  and  arrival  point.  There- 
fore, St.  Louis  is  by  our  classification  system 


a  large  hub.  Grand  Junction  is  a  small  hub. 
The  fare  between  them  is  determined  by 
factors  determined  by  the  distance  and  classl- 
flcatlon.  The  fare  does  not  vary  depending  on 
how  the  passenger  actually  flies 

Mr.  Wiser.  The  way  he  flies,  however,  cor- 
relates the  size  of  the  cities.  Large  cities  more 
direct;  small  cities  less  direct. 

Mr  Adams.  I  guess  you  are  saying  if  you 
have  a  one-stop  restriction  between  Point  A 
and  B^TWA  has — and  is  competing  with 
United  which  has  a  nonstop,  this  would  put 
you  out  of  the  market.  | 

Mr.  Wiser   Yes.  | 

Mr.  Adams.  In  the  case  of  the  local  service 
carriers  who  operate  with  many  restrictions, 
they  would  be  Just  about  killed. 

Mr.  Wiser.  If  they  didn't  meet  the  non- 
stop fare.  yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  This  would  tend  to  help  the 
local  service  carrier  Take  a  typical  Itinerary 
for  this  particular  Journey.  TWA.  St.  Louis 
to  Denver.  Denver  to  Grand  Junction  by 
Frontier  At  the  present  time,  the  Frontier 
would  get  from  that  $20  42.  because  he  has 
to  take  an  absorption  of  2.7  percent. 

Under  our  hub  proposal,  that  absorption 
would  be  reduced  because  the  fare  from  St. 
lK)Uls  to  Grand  Junction  would  be  close  to 
others. 

Equally.  St  Louis-Augusta,  and  then  con- 
nection with  Southern.  Southern  would  no 
longer  be  faced  with  13.5  absorption. 

Mr.    Adams.    You    are    saying    under    your 

proposal  Frontier- 

Mr.  Wiser.  This  Is  not  a  reflection  of  our 
proposal. 

Mr  Adams.  I  understand  that,  but  Fron- 
tier's share  would   go  down   to  $1853? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  Is  Proposal  A.  That  is 
the  Staff's  projjosal.  sir.  which  is  the  one 
we  have  difficulty  with. 

Mr.  Adams.  Your  proposal  is  not  on  there? 
Mr.  Wiser.  No.  that  Is  right. 
Mr.  Wilson.  We  didn't  want  to  put  it  on 
as  it  is  misleading   based  on  1967. 
Mr    Wiser.   It's   not   current   enough. 
Chairman  Crocker.  You  have  alluded   to 
Proposal  A  and  I  had  understood  those  were 
matters  for  discussion  in  an  on  the  record 
meeting  in  July,  but  since  it  is  opened   up 
here,  did  you  find  that  the  fares  under  any 
such  formula  were  In  excess  of  what  Is  pres- 
ently being  charged  in  any  of  your  markets? 
Mr.  Wilson.  In  the  short  haul  markets. 

that  particular  proposal  would  Introduce 

Mr.  Wiser  I  think  the  only  reason  we  chose 
this  is  proposal  A  was  consistent  with  one 
talked  about  last  January  and  Just  repre- 
sentative of  what  I  would  call  another  ap- 
proach or  different  approach  to  the  problem 
than  we  are  suggesting  We  weren't  trying 
to  conrunent  on  it.  I  wish  we  could  If  we  put 
our  1967  data  on  a  chart  like  this  we  would  be 
here  two  hours  trying  to  explain  how  come 
the  numbers  are  different. 

Chairman  Crocker.  The  short  haul  fares 
would  be  Increased? 

Mr  Wilson.  Right  But  the  other  point  Is 
that  the  long  haul  fares  would  in  some 
measure  be  decreased  without  any  respect  to 
the  volume  of  the  taffic  traveling  in  those 
markets  and  the  costs  would  not  be  de- 
creased in  those  markets. 

Chairman  Crocker.  I  take  It  you  can  have 
thin  markets  either  short  haul  or  long  haul? 
Mr.  Wilson.  But  the  thin  markets  in  the 
short  haul  are  relatively  cheap  to  operate 
because  you  don't  have  congestion  problems. 
Thin  markets  in  the  long  haul  are  very  ex- 
pensive to  of>erate  because  you  normally 
have  connecting  passengers  and  therefore  all 
the  costs  of  the  connection. 

Chairman  Crooker  The  thrust  of  your 
statement  today  Is  that  density  in  the  mar- 
ket is  a  factor  that  should  be  considered 
along  with  other  factors  in  developing  long- 
range  any  sort  of  coet-orlented  or  seml-cost- 
oriented  formula? 

Mr.  Wiser  That  Is  correct  It  does  affect 
the  line  haul  calculations  and  it  Is  a  factor 
In  cost,  the  density  of  the  market. 
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Mr.  Adams.  Maybe  you  can't  smawer  this 
question,  but  I  am  a  little  lost  on  it 

If  there  were  a  proposal  B  there  which 
would  be  what  TWA  would  be  proposing  If 
carried  forward,  what  would  the  figures  be' 
How  do  they  differ?  What  do  you  end   up 

Mr.  Wiser.  I  don't  think  I  can  tell  you  be- 
cause I  don't  have  the  figures. 

Mr.  Adams.  But  you  did  say  something 
about  there  would  be  less  loss  for  local  serv- 
ice carriers? 

Mr.  Wiser.  Yes,  because  his  fare  would  be 
based  on  the  cost  we  would  find  In  his  oper- 
ation. You  see.  today  I  think  one  of  the 
things  we  are  trying  to  Illustrate  here  Is  that 
whatever  his  costs  are.  and  let's  afisume  It  Is 
•21,  Just  for  assumption  purposes,  we  start 
out  with  a  through  fare  that  Is  $2  less  than 
the  legitimate. 

If  you  assume  there  are  two  legitimate 
fares,  they  already  have  a  problem  to  the 
tune  of  2  7  percent  We  would  hope  with  the 
calculations  we  would  make  thjit  m  many 
markets,  again  depending  on  the  density  of 
the  cities  primarily  Involved,  both  would 
come  out  to  71  or  73.  the  same  answer,  be- 
cause the  cost  would  tell  you  what  the  an- 
swer Is. 

Mr.     Adams.     Would    your    package— If    a 
package  proposal  were  made  this  way   would 
-It  emtiip  with  a  net  loss  or  net  gain  In  the 
-cost  of.  transportation  nation-wide    carrier- 
wide,  industry-wide? 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  can  set  It  as  a  total  to 
come  out  to  any  level  you  wish  It.  We  are 
talking  about  structure,  not  level 

.nH^'L  ,!^f/"-  ^°''  ^''^'"P'e.  If  we  put  in  ten 
and  a  half  percent  return  on  investment  and 
had  Instantaneous  costs  ...  the  distribu- 
tion would  be  the  same,  but  you  could  put 
anything  in  that  you  wanted 

,^^^^,°^^^^^  '^^'"^  ""^  '^"^ed  about  last 
week  is   that  thi#  proposal,   this  work   that 

How^fr  ''°"k  '^  ''^^  '"Sely  on  history. 
However,  with  a  sound  foundation  of  his- 
torical cost,  it  would  be  perfectly  possible 
to  project  What  you  might  be  e.xpectlng  over 
a  longer  period  which  is  certalniy  one  of 
t.on'  ^"'^'■^^  And  grind  that  Into  the  equa- 
tion and  see  where  would   be  the  optimum 

dat^on  nf^  '^  °"^^  ^'^  ^^"^  ^  ^°'id  foun- 
don't  h«L  S°^,^t^"""^e  of  it.  Which  we 
don  t  have,  and  solid  foundation  of  the  traf- 
nrn,  7  °'  '^^  business,  then  vou  could 
project  and  it  would  also  lend  itseif  to  sTall 

da^  vou"Ir°"  %^'^«'^''^a'  ''^^'^  becausrthe 
data  you  are  getting  today  is  better  than 
before  and  could  lend  to  fine  tuning  adtult- 
meiu  rather  than  waiting  until  the'g^^^  ^ 
to  be  one  of  concern  ^  ^ 

Chairman  Crooker    m  an  early  slide  vou 
mlS   nl   '"""°"  °*°   Passenge'rs  aSd  "^38 

The  extra  51  mlllion-ls  that  largely  In  the 
local  service  carrier  end  of  the  business" 
Mr.  Wiser  No.  all  trunk  sir        "*'°^^- 

am^s'oro'.''^"   '^''**  ''  '^^°"''  ""^  P"^  ^'^^'-  ' 
Mr.    Wn.soN.    No,    it   would   not    How    the 
taper  came  out  would  depend  on  how   at  in 

?y  de^fsitf '"•  '^'  " ''•'^^^  we^^elgUed 
Our  calculations  based  on  1967  data  showed 
accordance  with  your  expectations 

ab^'mfioTvi^  ^°''  "^  ^°^''^  ^  ^«*"^e  the 
tio^  u   ^h  ^  *K^  ^°  eliminate  the  absorp- 
y,     „r  ^^''^  'I'^solutely  no  taper  at  all 
Mr.  Wilson   That  Is  one  way  of  doing  it' 
Mr    Sims.  There  Is  a  way  of  reducing  ab- 
sorption without  reducing  taper'  '^"cing  ao 

m^kP^'^R''''  ^^''  ^^  'I'ff^e'itlatlng  between 
S^fo    f  ^^'^^."^e  *hen  you  go  by  connecting 

equation  to  get  A  to  C  fare  than  to  get  A 
to  B  and  B  to  C  fare. 


Chairman  Crocker  In  connection  with 
your  study  so  far.  do  you  have  any  tentative 
view  on  the  factor,  the  minimum  figure  and 
the  maximum  figure  to  be  applied  to  what 
otherwise  would  be  a  computed  fare  based  on 
density  of  the  market? 

For  example,  do  you  believe  it  would  go 
from  .88  to  1.14  or  from  .86  to  1.17?  What  are 
your  theories  on  this? 

Mr.  ViLLANUEVA.  Thls  Is  similar  to  the  chart 
you  saw  which  Is  highly  stylized  and  gen- 
eralized In  the  base  presentation  in  which 
wo  are  showing  you  here  the  variation  in  line 
haul  cost  which  Is  attributed  to  the  types  of 
cities  which  are  connecting. 

Now  understand  that  XX  In  our  designa- 
tion means  from  one  very  large  hub  to  an- 
other very  large  hub  and  as  a  consequence 
the  line  haul  cost  is  relatively  low  because  of 
the  fact  that  you  have  access  to  nonstop  serv- 
ice which  is  relatively  inexpensive,  that  you 
have  access  to  the  latest  type  of  equipment 
for  that  market. 

As  you  move  toward  the  right,  on  your 
horizontal  axis,  you  move  Into  less  and  less 
dense  markets.  For  instance,  NN  means  what 
we  call  a  non-hub  being  connected  to  another 
non-hub. 

This  causes  variation  in  cost  around  the 
average  cost.  You  can  either  talk  about  that 
in  terms  of  TWA's  system  or  the  industry 
average— it  is  in  the  order  of  two  cents  per 
mile. 

Now  beyond  a  certain  point,  we  don't  have 
experience  in  our  system  to  really  describe 
what  happens  to  the  curve.  That  separated 
Une  to  your  right  Indicates  that.  But  essen- 
tially in  our  own  analysis,  which  was  essen- 
tially based  on  the  fact  that  we  start  off  with 
segment  costing,  a  segment  costing  approach, 
and  then  actually  acciimulate  costs  as  the 
passengers  move  through  the  system,  we 
found  that  there  were  significant  differences 
in  terms  of  line  haul  cost,  depending  on  the 
density  of  the  market,  and  that  is  essentially 
what  we  are  describing  here  on  the  chart. 

Chairman    Crooker.    Generally,    on    your 
coBtB,  this  is  a  variation  from  roughly  four 
cents  a  mile,  approximately,  so  that  under- 
neath the  average  you  are  talking  about  only 
an   8 '2-percent   below    the   norm,   or   if   you 
were  applying  a  factor  to  it,  it  would  be   915 
MX   ViLLANtTEVA.  Yes.  I  Understand. 
Chairman  Crooker.  Now.  if  you  get  to  the 
top.  leaving  out  two  extremely  high  figures 
the  other  highest  one  is  1.1  cent,  which  would 
be  27 '2   add  on  or  apply  a  factor,  a  low  den- 
sity factor  of  1,275  to  what  would  otherwise 
be  your  computed  fare? 
Mr.  ViLLANtJEVA.  Yes. 

Caalrman  Crocker.  So  back  to  the  ques- 
tion  I  stated   so   poorly,   the   low  and   high 
figupes  would   be  a  range  of  factors  of  any- 
where  from    .915    to   .1275,   roughly? 
Mr  ViLLANL-VA.  About  that. 
Mr.  Wiser.  Any  average  based  on  this  level 
Question.  You  mentioned  that  one  of  the 
advantages  is  that  it  encourages  levels  bene- 
ficial, to   the   consumer    Could   you   explain 
that?  '^ 

Mr;  Wiser.  I  think  I  touched  on  it  earlier 
Take  a  market  that  is  multi-stop  if  the 
fare  were  adjusted  according  to  the  cost  so 
that  on  a  multi-stop  trip  it  would  be  a  fare 
that  would  be  more  attractive  for  nonstop 
service  than  if  the  fare  were  already  set  at 
a  nonstop  level,  as  some  people  talk  about 
today. 

In  other  words,  every  mile  being  the  same 
whether  heavy  or  less  dense,  so  the  carrier 
would  have  an  earlier  Incentive  to  move  into 
the  market  because  the  break-even  would 
be  somewhat  higher  than  today's  atmosphere 

Did  I  answer  your  question?  Maybe  not 
satisfactorily  but  at  least  that  is  the  ra- 
tionale. 

Chairman  Crooker.  Thank  you,  Mr   Wiser 
Mr.  Wiser.  Thank  you,  sir. 
(Whereupon,  at  3:15  p.m..  the  conference 
was  closed.) 
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ence  and  the  receipt  by  me  of  the  tran 
script  of  the  next  meeting  which  S 
Place  on  July  22.  The  material  follow^ 

Hon.  JOHN  E.  Moss,  '"^''  ''■  '^''- 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D..C 

Dear   Congressman   Moss:    This  is   in   - 
sponse  to  Mr.  Blllett's  telephone  requet; 
Mr.  Dregge  for  the  citation^  and  SdenS 
that    permit    informal    discussions  ^^hTr 
carriers  on  fares.  °  *^ 

As  we  understand  it,  the  context  of  w,,, 
request  is  a  meeting  which   the  Bo«rVw"' 
scheduled  With  the  lomestic  trunk.mes  5 
local  service  carriers  with  regard  to  a  fn^?, 
apprc^h    to    the    passenge^  farfstrS* 

th.  liir'^  f  "■^''''y  "^^^  furnished  a  copv  of 
the  letter  to  the  carriers  regarding  thuJJ 
ference,  and  an  accompan^™  sLfT  '  ^h; 
Se  Of 'th^ /^r  ^"^^  '^^^^  thft^he^'ptl 
^^n.rtiv^^^c^rufas^n-.-%--rtof 

^"v-Lrb^nrepa-re^^b-h£S 

of  the  preliminan-  status  of  these  fare  stm 
ture  proposals,  the  Board  has  made  no^p 
termination  as  to  the  future  or^LurJ: 
might  employ  with  respect  to  "Ih^lTeTon 
ment  and  ImplementatlSTof  a  fare  suuc  u^ 

The  holding  of  conferences  is  well  withm 
the  yard's  powers  under  s^tion  Iwrafof 

^«rrt    .    ■  '     ^"'^"  "»*t  provision    the 

Board   is   empowered   to   perform  such   a.^! 

ri^r^H     ^"^"^  persons  has  alwavs  beTi 
regarded  as  a  mainstay  of  rulemakin-r     «!. 

(1958).  Chapter  6.  particularly  §5  6  01  02) 
Moreover,  even  in  matters  which  are  renufre^ 
^L  l*'"?  "^  ^^  determined  only  after  nmife 
a^d  hearing,  the  use  of  informal  pre^fmS 

the  nll^       the  agency  remains  free  to  decl^ 
the  case  on   the   basis  of  the  record  subse- 

r^n^^^^'^^^-  '^'^""P.^  V.  SecuritTesandEx 
change  Commission.    I53   W    2d  27   (9ri  A 
1946).   cert,    denied    328    S^s.   860     and  s  e 
Davis,  supra,  §4.11). 

■Throughout  its  history,  the  Board  has  utl- 

rfe'r^  i°wel7"'%""^  consultation  with  cu- 
rlers 36  well  as  affected  members  of  the  oub- 
Uc  cm-ering  virtually  all  subject  m-,?«rs 
Which  fail  Within  the  Board's 'I^rismcti^n 
T^e  Board  could  not  function  nor  could  anv 

s^c^'^^r"'"?  agency,  without  the  "^iseo 
such  informal  procedures  as  an  exoeditlous 
mform^^Tna^  or''^  °'  '^eeplng'th^ira;^ 
In  ^^f^on   ^K   ^..'"^"'■^'"'"e  Its  experuse. 

^  a  miln  ■  l^^  ^"""^  ^^  ^^  conferences 
^U,^^  °^  expediting  it^  rulemaking  and 
Sn^^n^;  proceedings,  and  as  a  means  of 
foarri  ^,  controversies  before  the  Board.  The 
Board  is  firmly  of  the  view  that  ir-  inr,^ 
administrative  practice  is  7„i,„  'to  long 
With  the  law      ^'^^'""^   ^^   ^""y   consistent 

I  sincerely. 
Signed)   John  h.  Crookeh,  Jr., 

Chairman. 


September  29,  1969 
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As  a  result  of  that  meeting  there  was 
an  additional  exchange  of  correspond- 


CfcNGRESS   OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

wn„     T  ^'^''^ngton.  DC.  July  14.1969. 

Hon.   John   H.  Crocker    Jr 

Chairman.  Civtl  Aeronautics  Board 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Chakman  Crocker:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  July  7  concerning 
^i,^!?V^f  ^°'"  ="a"°ns  and  precedents  that 
permit  Informal  discussions  with  air  carriers 
on  fares. 

Let  noe  begin  by  dealing  with  the  citations 


which  you  list  and  end  with  a  series  of  ques- 
tions, the  answers  to  which  I  wish  to  receive 
by  Noon  on  Friday,  July  18 

First,  with  regard  to  Davis,  Administrative 
Law  Treatise,  that  is.  of  course,  nothing  more 
than  a  textbook  prepared  by  Professor  Davis 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  That  is  not 
to  say  that  the  contents  are  not  interesting 
but  I  think  you  must  agree  that  the  contents 
are  in  no  way  binding  nor  in  any  sense  a 
precedent.  They  are  merely  the  views  of  the 
ver>'  distinguished  gentleman  Kenneth  Gulp 
Davis,  who  once  honored  me  by  serving  as  an 
advisor  to  my  Information  Subcommittee. 

You  refer  to  section  204(a)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968.  as  amended.  It  has  long 
been  a  practice  of  regulatory  bodies  to  "throw 
in"  general  housekeeping  statutes  when  spe- 
cific authority  cannot  be  found.  I  would  sug- 
gest rather  strongly,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that 
is  the  case  in  this  instance.  I  would  be  most 
happy,  however,  to  receive  from  you  citations 
where  either  section  204(a)  or,  indeed,  gen- 
eral housekeeping  statutes  of  other  agencies 
have  been  upheld  as  authority  for  ex  parte 
communications  such  as  your  meetings. 

Your  final  reference  is  Phillips  v  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  153  F  2d  27  Its 
germaneness  escapes  me  Although  the  con- 
versations between  the  holding  company  and 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
were  held  not  subject  to  objection.  I  am 
sure  you  do  not  intend  to  draw  a  parallel 
between  that  request  in  the  Phillips  case 
and  the  very  clear  negotiations  on  fares  in 
your  own  instance.  I  must,  therefore,  unless 
you  can  provide  further  explanation,  con- 
sider the  Phillips  decision  to  be  not  on  point. 
No  one  would  argue  with  the  general  ob- 
jectives outlined  in  your  final  paragraph.  It 
is  when  the  Board  or  its  staff  in  an  informal 
proceeding  goes  beyond  the  simple  task  of 
•fact  gathering  that  the  public  interest  and 
Indeed  the  law  Itself  is  perhaps  being  wraped. 
Because  of  the  foregoing,  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

1.  On  April  28,  1969,  twenty  Members  of 
Congress  filed  before  the  Board  a  petition 
which  included  a  request  for  a  general  fare 
investigation.  Action  on  that  request  was  de- 
ferred. When  will  the  Board  reach  a  decision 
on  that  request  and.  do  you  not  agree  that 
pending  such  a  decision  discussions  on  fare 
formulas  are  prejudicial  to  reaching  that 
decision? 

2.  As  was  requested  by  Mr.  Billett  in  his 
telephone  conversation  with  Mr.  Dregge.  I 
wish  to  be  supplied  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  nineteen  Colleagues,  with  specific  cita- 
tions and  precedents  on  the  question  of  the 
propriety  and  legality  of  the  Informal  fare 
discussions. 

3.  In  the  conduct  of  the  informal  discus- 
sions, who  appears  on  behalf  of  the  public 
interest? 

This  subject  Is  one  which  has,  as  you  know, 
occupied  my  interest  for  a  number  of  years. 
It  is  one  which  continues  to  grow  in  impor- 
tance to  me  as  well  as  to  far  more  than  the 
original  nineteen  co-petltloners  who  Joined 
me  on  April  28.  Less  there  be  any  question 
or  doubt  in  anyone's  mind.  It  is  my  intention 
and  the  Intention  of  my  Colleagues,  to  pur- 
sue this  matter  until  everv  question  is 
answered. 

Sincerely, 

John  E.  Moss, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Civil  AERONAtmcs  Board, 
Washington,  DC,  July  18,  1969. 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Moss:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  July  14  in  which  you 
raise  a  series  of  questions  regarding  informal 
discussions  with  air  carriers,  particularly  the 
forthcoming  meeting  to  discuss  passenger 
fare  formulas. 

Initially,  it  shovUd  be  emphasized  that,  as 


indicated  In  our  letter  of  July  7,  the  purpose 
of  the  forthcoming  meeting  is  to  permit  the 
Board  and  its  staff  Informally  to  determine 
the  various  views  of  the  different  carriers 
with  respect  to  several  alternative  formulas 
which  have  been  developed  by  the  staff  and 
to  explore  other  formulas  which  Individual 
carriers  have  evolved  The  Board  does  not 
contemplate  that  the  meeting  will  involve 
"negotiations"  of  fare  Issues.  Rather,  we  ex- 
pect merely  to  have  a  development  of  facts 
and  an  exchange  of  views.  Any  questions  or 
expressions  which  might  indicate  the  Boards 
tentative  views  of  matters  discussed  would 
necessarily  be  subject  to  full  consideration  of 
the  rights  of  all  interested  persons.  A  tran- 
script providing  a  full  record  of  what  is  said 
at  this  meeting  will  be  available  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  if  statements  are  made  as  to  which 
anyone  may  wish  to  disagree  or  otherwise  to 
comment,  full  opportunity  is  available  to 
communicate  views  to  the  Board.  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  discussions  will  not  prejudice  decision  on 
the  request  for  a  general  fare  investigation 
included  in  the  petition  of  the  twenty  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  to  which  you  advert. 

In  its  informal  discussions,  as  well  as  In  its 
formal  cases  and  Its  work  generally,  the 
Board  considers,  and  believes  that  it  repre- 
sents, the  public  interest  within  the  guide- 
lines established  by  the  Congress  in  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act.  We  are  also  of  the  view 
that  the  use  of  Informal  dlscus.slons  to  ob- 
tain any  exchange  information  and  ideas  is 
not  only  a  legitimate  procedure  for  prelim- 
inary Investigations,  but  a  useful  step  toward 
protecting  the  public  interest  since  It  helps 
us  to  make  an  intelligent  appraisal  of  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  technical  problems 
presented  in  determining  rate  structure  and 
other  matters.  We  are  unaware  of  any  case 
law  or  other  prohibition  against  our  using 
this  procedure  and.  with  all  respect  for  your 
differing  opinion,  remain  of  the  view  "that 
the  precedents  and  citations  previously  men- 
tioned in  our  correspondence  support  the 
propriety  and  legality  of  this  action. 

Finally,  you  inquire  as  to  the  timing  of  a 
decision  on  your  petition  for  a  general  pas- 
senger fare  investigation.  We  are  now  actively 
engaged  in  analyses  of  passenger  fares,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  fare  level  and  of  fare 
structure.  The  Board  believes  that  action  on 
your  petition  should  await  completion  and 
consideration  of  these  analyses.  In  view  of 
the  nature  and  complexity  of  the  problems 
involved,  we  would  hesitate  at  this  time  to 
attempt  to  predict  when  we  will  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  take  appropriate  action  on  your  peti- 
tion. You  may  be  assured  that  the  matters 
set  forth  in  your  petition  will  be  given  care- 
ful and  thorough  consideration,  and  that  the 
Board  will  act  as  expeditiously  as  circum- 
stances will  permit. 
Sincerely, 
(Signed)   John  H   Crooker,  Jr.. 

Chairman. 


July  23,  1969. 
Hon.  John  H.  Crooker,  Jr.. 
Chairman.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Crooker:  This  is  to  re- 
quest that  you  supply  to  me  at  your  earliest 
convenience  a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  the 
meeting  between  the  members  of  the  Board, 
the  staff,  and  the  airline  carriers  which  was 
held  on  July  22,  1969. 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Moss. 
Member  of  Ccmgress. 

I  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Washington.  DC] 
Conference:    Domestic   Carriers 
Washington,  D.C, 

July  22.  1969. 
The  conference  In  the  above-entitled  mat- 
ter was  convened,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  3:00 
pjm.  before:  Hon.  John  H.  Crooker.  Jr.,  Chair- 


man; Hon.  Whitney  Glllllland.  member;  and 
Hon.  John  G    Adams,  member. 

PROCEEDINGS 

Chalnnan  Crooker.  There  may  have  been 
some  confusion  about  how  the  room  might 
best  be  set  up.  Whoever  the  primary  sp>oke8- 
man  is  for  each  of  the  trunklines.  we  would 
be  pleased  if  you  wished  to  come  and  sit  in 
the  front  row.  certainly  in  the  second  row  if 
you  feel  you  can  hear  better  and  we  can  hear 
you.  No  list  has  been  furnished  to  the  re- 
porter so  as  you  comment  if  you  would  first 
identify  yourself  and  your  company,  I  know 
it  would  be  most  helpful. 

As  you  know.  al>out  seven  weeks  ago  a 
letter  was  sent  to  the  trunkllne  carriers  re- 
garding a  possible  formula  approach  to  pas- 
senger fares.  A  copy  of  the  form  letter,  to- 
gether with  the  replies  of  the  carriers.  wiU 
be  placed  in  the  docket  and  win  be  avail- 
able for  public  inspection  when  the  tran- 
script of  today's  meeting  is  completed  and  it 
placed  in  the  docket. 

As  is  evident  from  the  letter  sent  by  Mr. 
Keefer,  the  point  under  discussion  is  fare 
structure  rather  than  fare  level, — although 
it  is  obvious  that  any  particular  fare  formula 
which  might  be  discussed  would  obvloualy 
have  a  financial  impact  on  the  fare  level  of 
each  carrier  The  point  I  want  to  stress  at 
the  outset,  however,  is  that  any  such  impact 
Is  incidental  to  the  point  under  discussion, 
and  that  the  Board  is  not  today  entertaining 
any  discussion  of  what  size  changes,  if  any. 
In  the  aggregate  fare  level  should  or  rmght 
be  authorized 

Hence,  in  the  comments  which  you  may 
make,  it  would  seem  that  the  relevant  points 
are  whether  there  should  or  should  not  be 
any  formula  approach  to  fares;  whether  the 
cost-oriented  charge  for  processing  a  passen- 
ger, in  addition  to  a  mileage  charge,  should 
be  a  constant  one  i  irrespective  of  the  size 
of  the  city  of  origin  and  the  city  of  destlna- 
tion  I  or. — alternatively — whether  there 
should  be  some  "hub  concept,"  in  which  a 
higher  charge  in  this  category  is  made  if  the 
point  of  origin  or  the  point  of  destination  is 
a  hub  or  major  hub  city. 

Lately.  It  would  be  appropriate  to  have 
further  expressions  of  views  as  to  whether  in 
the  line-haul  charge,  the  factor  (number  of 
cents  f>er  mile)  should  be  a  constant  one  or — 
alternatively — whether  there  should  be  a 
"taper."  with  a  higher  mileage  charge  for  the 
first  400  to  500  miles  or  so.  a  lesser  mileage 
charge  for  a  certain  number  of  miles  there- 
after, and  a  still  lower  charge  per  mile  there- 
after in  the  longer  haul  markets 

After  any  discussion  of  these  points,  and 
any  others  which  may  arise  during  this 
meeting  which  may  nppear  to  be  relevant 
to  the  question  of  fare  structure,  then  you 
gentlemen  and  the  Board  should  discuss 
briefly  one  last  item  of  business — what  state- 
ment will  probably  be  made  by  the  Board 
regarding  this  meeting,  and  whether  there 
will  be  any  further  meeting  (this  week,  next 
week,  or  at  a  later  time)  concerning  possible 
fare  formulae. 

Without  attempting  to  exhaust  a  list  of 
topics  which  might  receive  some  comment, 
in  addition  to  the  basic  questions  just  men- 
tioned, there  may  be  some  of  you  who  would 
wish  to  express  an  opinion  on  such  things  as: 

(a)  Should  first  class  fares  be  based  on 
some  fixed  percentage  (for  example,  20'  or 
25';    or  SO)   above  economy  fares? 

(b)  Should  there  be  a  'tolerance"  up  or 
down  (for  example,  in  the  range  of  4'r  to 
5n  )  from  any  "guideline  figure."  which 
might  be  established  under  a  formula? 

ic)  Should  the  carriers  be  permitted  fur- 
ther experimentation  In  regard  to  promo- 
tional lares — and  in  this  connection,  has  the 
experimentation  with  these  fares  up  to  this 
date  Inclined  the  carriers  toward  a  conclu- 
sion that  such  fares  are  serving  their 
purpose? 

After  any  comments  by  any  of  the  other 
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Board  Members  present,  the  meeting  will  be 
open  for  any  comments  which  the  represent- 
atives of  the  varloiis  carriers  may  care  to 
make.  Without  attempting  to  limit  the  time 
allotted  for  any  one  of  you  to  make  a  state- 
ment. I  know  you  will  appreciate  the  fact 
that  we  have  studied  the  written  material 
which  has  been  presented  within  the  past 
several  days;  and,  therefore,  except  to  the 
degree  you  deem  neceaaary  to  throw  light  on 
your  verbal  remarks,  no  need  exists  for  you 
to  reetate  the  points  Included  In  such  writ- 
ten material. 
Any  comments? 
Mr.  Gn,i,iLLAND.  No  comments 
Mr.  Adams.  No. 

Chairman  Crooke«.  I  don't  know  whether 
you  gentlemen  have  discussed  or  considered 
the  order  In  which  you  care  to  make  com- 
ments. As  I  recall,  Mr.  Keck  may  have  been 
the  party  making  an  original  comment  here 
six  months  ago  but  any  order  you  wish  Is 
all  right,  or  the  carriers  can  make  statements 
alphabetically,    whatever    you    prefer. 

In  the  absence  of  a  suggestion  from  you 
among  the  trunkllne  carriers,  lefs  start 
alphabetically.  Mr.  Spater? 

Mr.  Spatek.  I  won't  try  to  phrase  these 
thoughts  very  carefully.  Just  thoughts  that 
come  from  the  top  of  my  head. 

It  seems  to  be  fairly  clear  and  fairly  wide- 
spread agreement  that  the  inequities  that 
resBlt  from  different  charges  for  the  same 
distance  should  be  removed.  Start  out  with 
that  as  a  basic  concept  Of  course  we  have 
been  toying  with  this  Idea  for  15  or  20  years. 
We  knew  these  Inequities  existed.  There  has 
never  been  the  proper  occasion  to  remove 
them.  That  U  number  one.  Inequities  should 
be  removed.  I  am  speaking  now  of  similar 
distances  between  similar  points,  putting 
aside  for  the  moment  the  question  as  to 
whether  different  distances  taper  to  dilferent 
hubs. 

The  number  2  point  is  that  the  structure 
should  be  cost  "oriented".  I  use  'oriented" 
in  quotation  marks. 

We  all  agree  there  Is  no  exact  way  of  cost- 
ing. At  some  point  you  come  along  and  use 
Judgment  factors  as  to  what  the  cost  should 
be.  The  structure,  however,  should  be  related 
to  cost.  The  costs  are  aot  exact  and  even  if 
they  could  be   still  there  must  be  considera- 
tion of  pricing  the  product  out  of  the  market, 
value  of  service  considerations,  so  that  al- 
though cost  orlentauon  is  a  desirable  objec- 
tive these  other  elements  must  be  considered. 
/  should  think  that  the  concept  of  having 
first  class  a  fixed  percentage  of  coach  is  a 
good  one.  something  in  the  neighborhood  of 
120  or  125  percent,  both  of  which  have  been 
suggested  and  seem  to  be  about  in  the  area 
of  reasonableness.  I  think  whether  we  say  It 
or  not — /  might  as  u-ell  say  it—the  fare  level 
is  too  low.  Those  of  us  who  see  the  dally  fig- 
ures of  revenues  and  see  our  climbing  ex- 
penses realize  tliat. 

I  think  the  time  we  do  adjust  the  fare 
structure  we  must  also  attempt  to  make  a 
more  equitable  determination  of  the  fare 
level.  They  ought  to  be  done  at  the  same 
time. 

Responding  to  one  of  your  questions  about 
the  experimentation  of  promotional  fares. 
We  feel  there  should  be  continuation  of  ex- 
perimental promotional  fares.  We  are  not 
sure  we  know  exactly  the  right  combination. 
We  keep  learning  more  about  the  travel 
habits  of  people.  But  there  are  opportunities 
I  think  to  maximize  revenues  through  the 
promotional  fares  and  to  Improve  income 
through  such  fares  and  as  long  as  that  oppor- 
tunity exists  we  for  one  would  like  very  much 
to  have  the  right  to  experiment  further  with 
such  fares. 

Chairman  Ceookeb.  Who  is  the  spokesman 
for  Branlff? 

Mr  Acker.  Ed  Acker  Without  going  into 
great  detail  or  any  debate  we  would  like  to 
stand  by  our  comments  as  contained  in  our 
letter   to  Mr.  Keefer  of  July   17.  Speclflcally 


we  do  believe  terminal  costs  vary  and  that 
terminal  charges  should  vary  accordingly. 

We  strongly  favor  that  longhaul  rates 
should  decrease  because  of  the  fact  that  long- 
haul  costs  decrease  with  distance,  so  rates 
should  decrease  with  distance. 

We  would  also  subscribe  to  the  fixed  rela- 
tionship, percentage  relationship,  first  class 
fares  to  coach  and  with  respect  to  promo- 
tional fares  we  feel  that  is  a  quite  compli- 
cated and  deep  subject  and  would  not  want 
to  get  into  that  right  here  today  on  our  part 

Chairman  Crooker.  Who  is  the  spokesman 
for  Continental? 

Mr.  Davis.  Marvin  Davis.  We  believe  that 
there  certainly  are  some  inequities  that  exist 
in  the  fare  structure  and  we  think  they 
ought  to  be  corrected.  We  don't  feel,  however 
that  U  should  be  done  by  a  formula  for  a 
great  number  of  reasons  which  were  outlined 
;n  aur  letter  and  which  need  not  be  repeated 
here. 

We  think  the  coach  fare  is  certainly  the 
basic  fare  in  the  Industry  and  it  is  the  fare 
from  which  all  others  ought  to  be  deter- 
mined. We  believe  that  there  should  be  a 
fixed  relationship  between  coach  and  the 
other  classes  of  service  offered.  We  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  proper  level  for 
first  class  ts  125  percent  of  coach. 

Our  fares  on  average  are  very  nearly  at  that 
level  now  though  we  have  some  above  and 
some  under  and  we  believe,  however,  that 
they  should  be  all  at  the  125  percent  level 

With  regard  to  economy  service  it  is  now 
priced  at  86  percent  of  coach  and  we  believe 
that  13  the  proper  level  and  that  is  where  it 
should  remain. 

Promotional  fares  have  helped  In  the  traf- 
fic growth  that  we  have  had  in  recent  years 
We  think  that  this  is  an  appropriate  time 
to  review  them  to  see  whether  some  of  them 
Should  have  the  discounts  changed  We  feel 
that  promotional  fares  should  be  designed 
to  appeal  to  new  markets  and  that  the  re- 
duction generally  has  to  be  substantial  in 
order  to  get  the  new  traffic  generation  that 
Is  necessary  to  offset  whatever  revenue  dilu- 
tion may  be  inherent  in  them? 

We  think  that  after  a  promotional  fare 
has  been  in  use  for  some  period  of  time  that 
it  should  be  reviewed  to  see  whether  it  is 
continuing  to  generate  additional  traffic  or 
whether  that  fare  perhaps  should  be  ad- 
Justed  upwards  and  then  the  carrier  should 
direct  its  attention  to  still  some  other  seg- 
ment of  travel  which  it  has  not  been  able  to 
penetrate  with  the  fares  which  It  is  offering 
Those.  I  believe,  are  the  comments  that 
we  have  that  can  be  made  at  this  time  Mr 
Chairman. 

Chairman  Crookib.  Who  Is  the  spokesman 
for  Delta? 

Mr.  Miller.  Tom  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman  we 
circulated  our  views  in  a  letter  dated  July  16 
addressed  to  Mr.  Keefer.  with  copies  to  all 
the  carriers.  I  believe  It  would  be  redundant 
for  me  to  expand  on  those  comments  at  this 
time.  We  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions or  participate  In  any  further  exchange 
of  views,  however. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Crooker.  There  may  be  some 
questions  I  think,  after  this  first  round  of 
comments. 

Mr.  Hall? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  am  Mr.  Hall  of  Eastern  Air  Lines 
We  sent  to  you  and  to  most  of  the  people 
here  a  rather  large  document  that  sets  forth 
our  views  not  only  on  the  structure  but  also 
on  the  rationale  for  developing  it,  so  I  would 
like  to  make  just  a  couple  of  points  that  I 
dont  think  have  been  made  prior  to  this  that 
we  believe  are  fundamental  to  this  theory 

We  believe  you  can  determine  the  unit  cost 
of  a  terminal,  whether  it  be  a  large  hub 
medium  or  so  on. 

We  believe  you  also  can  in  fact  determine 
the  line  haul  cost  with  some  accuracy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  that  Is  re- 
lated to  ahorthaul  flights,  if  made  to  bear  its 
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total  cost,  would  become  so  steep  in  ttie 
table  I  think  that  you  would  in  fact  price 
yourself  out  of  both  ends  of  the  market 
Therefore,  we  recommend  that  we  use  a  cost 
related  formula  taking  into  account  terminal 
costs  and  taking  Into  account  some  lone 
haul— some  line  haul  factors  but  which  don't 
necessarily  load  all  of  the  costs  either  at  Uie 
very  longhaul  segments  or  at  the  very  short- 
haul  segments,  but  rather  spread  them  across 
that  part  of  the  travel  where  most  neonip 
are  likely  to  be  involved. 

We  do  believe  that  there  should  be  a  re- 
lationship   between    coach    fares,    the    b.tsic 
fare,   and   first  class  fares.   In   our  propo-'ii 
you  recall,  we  recommended  first  class  at  Vas 
percent  of  coach.  We  also  believe  that  the 
promoUonal  fares  should   be  left  open   for 
experimentation  because  there  are  markets 
which   necessarily   lend    themselves    to   elu.s- 
tlclty   through   promotional    fares   but   that 
promotional   fares   should   be   considered    13 
a  deviation  from  the  basic  fare  structure  lor 
specific  uses  in  specific  markets  and  not  be 
made  a  part  of  the  basic  fare  formula 
I  believe  that  covers  all  of  our  comments 
Chairman  Crooker.  Who  Is  the  spokesman 
for  National? 

Mr  BtocK.  Dan  Brock.  We  at  National  wel- 
come  the  opportunity  to  exchange  views  We 
hadn't  submitted  written  comments  because 
we  didn't  Interpret  Mr.  Reefer's  letter  as  n- 
dicatlng  that  it  should  be  done.  However  ne 
would  be  happy  to  submit  written  comments 
at  a  later  date?  Have  they? 

We  have  been  studying  the  various  pro- 
posals and  formulas  that  have  been  sub- 
mitted and  we  think  the  time  to  study  these 
has  been  short  when  we  consider  we  are 
faced  with  a  major  revision  of  a  historic  fare 
structure.  However,  there  are  some  glaring 
problems  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  with 
most  of  the  formulas  presented. 

The  danger  of  overpricing  the  shorthatil 
while  reducing  the  longhaul  is  one  which  we 
see  We  feel  that  we  must  and  should  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  shorthaul  markets  and 
dont  feel  we  should  discourage  shorthaul 
business  by  overpricing  it. 

In  this  instance,  if  we  examine  some  of  the 
proposals,  several  of  them  tended  to  present 
an  increase  which  ranges  in  this  tvpe  of 
bracket  for  shorthaul  markets.  For  example, 
the  Norfolk- Washington  under  one  of  the 
formulas  submitted  by  the  staffs  considera- 
tion ranged  the  fare  as  high  as  $42  roundtrlp. 
This  would  be  plus  tax.  An  increase  of  $12.00 
on  a  $30.00  roundtrlp  fare.  This  is  for  a  dis- 
tance of  approximately  150  miles.  We  submit 
that  in  today's  situation,  with  high  speed 
highways,  that  we  are  discouraging  travel  of 
that  distance  when  we  begin  to  overprice  it. 
The  customer  will  certainlv  consider  resort- 
ing to  his  automobile. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  consider  the 
value  received  for  the  product  of  longhaul. 
if  we  compare  a  transcontinental  New  York- 
Los  Angeles  or  Miami-Los  Angeles  trip  with 
the  substitute  ground  transportation  which 
under  the  best  conditions  is  five  days  one 
way  or  ten  days  roundtrlp.  then  we  submit 
there  is  quite  a  difference  in  value  in  the  price 
of  the  longhaul  in  today's  jet  transportation 
field. 

As  to  a  point  made  by  I  believe  TWA.  their 
trends  tend  to  be  more  interline  transfer 
passengers  in  longhaul  markets.  Definitely  in 
National's  case,  we  have  more  discount  pas- 
sengers in  the  longhaul  markets  than  In  the 
shorthaul  markets. 

We  further  think  that  there  are  many  his- 
torical differences  such  as  the  size,  density 
and  type  of  market  that  make  the  formula  as 
presented  so  far  very  difficult  for  some  of  the 
carriers. 

While  we  would  not  argue  against  the  need 
for  some  general  relationship  between  cost 
and  selling  price,  selling  prices  can't  be  set 
by  the  cost  accountants  alone.  Set  terminal 
costs  vary  by  carrier  by  airport  and  cant  be 
arrived  at  at  the  same  figure  for  all  carriers. 
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For  example,  in  our  case  some  of  our  smallest 
volume  airports  result  In  the  very  high  en- 
planement  cost  per  passenger.  Therefore,  the 
formulas  as  presented  could  not  be  consid- 
ered by  National  without  a  great  deal  of  ad- 
justment and  further  study. 

We  loould  like  to  suggest  that  a  committee 
under  the  ATA  sponsorship  be  established  to 
study  in  detail  the  fare  structure  and  the 
various  problems  which  are  submitted.  This 
we  feel  would  take  the  pressure  off  the  pres- 
ent situation  and  allow  the  committee  to 
study  in  detail  a  major  revision  for  a  further 
fare  structure. 

Thank  you.  sir. 

Chairman  Crooker.  Mr.  Leek,  will  you  be 
n.aking 

Mr.  Leek.  Mr.  Caluzzl  will  be  our  spokes- 
ivK.n 

Mr.  Calluzzi.  My  name  is  Dan  Caluzzl. 

We  have  also  submitted  our  views  to  the 
C.\B  in  a  letter  of  July  16.  We  endorse  a 
:ormula  approach  as  we  indicated  in  our 
;e-'.er.  We  feel  it  should  be  cost-oriented. 

We  also  feel  strongly  that  there  should  be 
a  provision  made  for  differences  in  terminals 
via  the  technique  of  a  varying  terminal 
charge.  Contrary  to  what  has  been  said  here 
by  most  airlines  we  also  believe  there  is 
considerable  room  for  raising  shorthaul  fares. 
We  have  had  some  experience  in  raising 
shorthaul  fares  and  have  some  data  which 
would  indicate  they  are  a  lot  more  elastic 
than  might  be  apparent  and  we  would  like 
to  see  some  increase  taper  by  the  means  of 
increasing  shorthaul  fares. 

.\s  far  as  first  class  fares  are  concerned 
we  definitely  support  the  idea  they  should 
be  based  on  coach  fares  and  we  submit  at 
125  percent. 

In  the  discount  fare  area  it  has  been  our 
experience  that  there  are  some  that  exist 
now  that  we  feel  are  not  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  airlines  as  well  as  the  traveling 
public. 

.^s  Mr.  Brock  already  Indicated,  in  some 
of  the  markets  we  share  with  him  we  have  a 
very  high  percentage  of  our  total  revenues 
coming  via  discount  fares.  In  fact  on  an 
annvial  basis  we  get  about  45  percent  of  oiu" 
revenues  from  some  type  of  discount  fares 
and  that  excludes  night  coach  fares.  I  might 
add.  That  compares  with  an  Industry  aver- 
age ol  31  percent  and  during  some  of  our 
peak  summer  months  we  get  up  as  high  as 
66  percent  of  oxir  total  revenues  from  various 
types  of  discount  fares,  so  we  would  like  to 
address  ourselves  to  some  means  perhaps  of 
correcting  some  of  the  areas  that  will  not 
appreciably  affect  the  primary  purpose  of 
discount  fares. 

Everything  else  I  believe  is  contained  in 
our  letter. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Crooker.  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Wright.  R.  J.  Wright.  We  have  sub- 
mitted a  paper  to  the  Board  and  to  the  other 
c.^rriers  which  contains  the  proposal  that  we 
believe  is  called  for.  We  are  principally  con- 
cerned with  the  number  of  fare  inequities 
that  exist  and  we  need  to  adjust  those  up- 
ward and  dowTiward. 

Formula  C  happens  to  be  the  approach 
which  seems  rnost  appropriate  to  us.  We  be- 
lieve in  connection  with  that  Joint  through- 
fares  should  be  established. 

In  the  area  of  promotional  fares  we  be- 
lieve there  will  be  an  increasing  use  of  those 
fares  and  they  do  represent  quite  a  dilution 
of  revenue  to  the  carriers. 

We  would  adjust  Discover  America  dis- 
count from  25  percent  to  20  f)ercent 

We  would  eliminate  all  holiday  blackouts 
and  we  would  eliminate  the  blackout  from 
12:01  Monday  to  0600  Monday  morning. 

In  connection  with  family  plan  we  would 
reduce  the  first  accompanying  member  dis- 
count from  25  to  20  percent  and  the  other 
accompanying  members  from  33  percent  to 
50  percent. 

That  is  fundamentally  what  is  contained 


in  our  paper  and  I  would  be  happy  to  answer 
questions,  if  you  wish. 

Chairman  Crooker.  Who  is  the  spokesman 
for  TWA? 

Mr.  Brenker.  Melvln  Brenner.  TWA.  We 
have  submitted  a  letter  dated  July  8  setting 
forth  our  views.  Busically  the  main  thrust  of 
our  position  is  we  do  support  the  idea  of  cost 
orientation  to  the  fare  structure,  but  we 
believe  it  very  important  that  this  cost  orien- 
tation consider  all  eleiments  of  the  cost  of 
truly  handling  the  passenger. 

We  believe  that  much  of  the  discussion 
thus  far  has  tended  to  think  largely  in  terms 
of  the  varying  cost  of  fiylng  a  seat  mile  and 
has  not  given  adequate  weight  to  the  many 
other  factors  which  intervene  between  that 
cost  and  the  ultimate  cost  of  handling  the 
passenger. 

Among  these  elements,  one  which  is  most 
Important,  In  our  opinion,  is  the  fact  that 
as  distance  increases  the  density  of  traffic 
tends  to  decrease  and  hence  the  load  factor 
that  Is  feasibly  obtainable  goes  down,  so  to 
that  extent  the  obtainable  load  factor  being 
lower  on  the  longhaul  is  one  of  the  impor- 
tant offsets  to  the  taper  that  exists  on  seat 
mile  costs. 

There  are  other  elements  as  well  which  af- 
fect the  differences  t)etween  the  seat  mile 
variation  and  the  true  cost  of  handling  a 
passenger.  Seasonality  tends  to  be  greater  on 
longer  haul,  again  increasing  the  cost  of  ac- 
tually handling  a  passenger. 

Interline  prorating  tends  to  be  greater, 
thereby  reducing  the  yield  from  whatever 
the  published   fare   is 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  others  who 
have  had  this  experience,  discounts  generally 
tend  to  be  greater.  The  use  of  discounted 
fares  tends  to  be  greater  on  longhaul,  thus 
again  modifying  what  one  would  find  by  Just 
looking  at  seat  mile  variation. 

These  then  are  some  of  the  factors  which 
we  believe  have  not  as  yet  been  adequately 
considered. 

There  Is  already,  we  think  It  Important  to 
note,  substantial  taper  in  the  fare  structure, 
particularly  after  the  most  recent  adjust- 
ments of  this  last  February,  and  as  we 
pointed  out  in  our  letter  as  one  example,  the 
per  mile  fare  on  a  route  like  New  York- Boston 
right  now  ts  61  percent  higher  than  the  per 
mile  fare  on  New  York-Los  Angeles. 

Some  of  the  proposals  which  have  been 
presented  would  actually  Increase  that  re- 
lationship to  more  than  double.  Some  of 
them  to  virtually  two  and  a  half  times.  We 
think  this  is  moving  too  far  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Increased  taper.  Particularly  unless 
and  until  all  these  other  factors  which  I 
have  described  are  taken  into  account  In 
these  considerations. 

We  therefore  believe  that  it  is  Important 
to  work  toward  a  cost-oriented  formula,  but 
we  think  that  cost-oriented  formula  should 
be  one  that  considers  all  of  these  factors  and 
not  Just  a  few. 

We  think  this  will  take  a  bit  more  time  to 
be  sure  we  have  gotten  them  adequately 
considered.  We  do  believe  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  additional  revenue  at  this  time.  We 
therefore  did  present  In  our  letter  one  pro- 
posal which  would  get  that  while  moving 
moderately  in  the  direction  of  more  taper 
but  not  as  extremely  as  some  of  the  pro- 
posals thus  far  presented.  We  believe  we 
would  support  and  favor  a  fixed  relationship 
of  first  class  to  coach  Our  preference  would 
be  120  percent  or  the  current  relationship 
if  that  is  higher. 

We  believe  that  promotional  pricing  has 
been  beneficial. 

We  believe  the  nature  of  our  market 
which  does  consist  of  many  different  kinds 
of  passengers  Is  best  served  by  a  fiexlble 
pricing  policy  which  does  permanent  ex- 
perimentation with  promotional  fares  £ind 
we  would  support  continued  experimenta- 
tion. 

That  is  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Chairman  Crooker.  Who  is  the  spokesman 

for  United? 

Mr.  Beamish  Ed  Beamish  of  United.  I 
will  elaborate  on  Just  a  few  of  the  points 
that  were  made  in  our  letter  of  July  10  cir- 
culated to  the  Board  and  to  the  industry. 
I  will  first  elaborate  on  the  difficulties  and 
problems  we  are  having  with  the  varying 
terminal  charge  approach  or  hub  city  ap- 
proach. A  complication  is  Involved  in  this 
but  typically  also  administration  of  this  and 
the  pricing  structure  gives  us  some  difficulty. 
That  IS.  we  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  of 
passengers  moving  between  small  cities.  As 
an  example,  a  notable  portion  of  these  pas- 
sengers move  through  non-hub  areas  and  a 
notable  portion  of  them  connection  at  hub 
terminals. 

If  we  are  moving  toward  cost-orientation 
these  really  are  higher  cost  passengers  ;n  the 
sense  of  the  number  of  times  they  are 
handled  and  in  the  sense  of  what  they  do 
in  the  hub  area  So  we  really  have  some  ques- 
tion that  there  is  real  cost-orientation  in 
mo\-lng  toward  the  variable  hub  type 
situation 

Like  another  carrier  earlier  mentioned,  we 
also  attempted  to  do  some  correlation  be- 
tween the  formulations  that  were  in  the  staff 
pap>er  that  was  circulated  as  against  our 
facility  planning  numbers  across  our  system 
and  while  this  was  not  as  detailed  as  we 
would  ultimately  make  it  and  didn't  go  into 
as  many  factors  as  we  would  ultimately  hope 
to  do,  the  correlation  we  got  was  1.7  which 
is  to  say  there  was  no  correlation  between  the 
hub  charges  that  appeared  in  the  staff 
formulas  and  the  cost  we  actually  are  run- 
ning Into 

One  other  comment  in  the  promotional 
fare  area  and  also  relative  to  the  formula- 
tion. 

United  does  favor  the  formulation  ap- 
proach in  the  industry.  We  have  seen  some 
argument  advanced  that  formulated  ap- 
proach to  industry  pricing  would  decrease 
the  opportunity  for  creativity  and  innova- 
tion In  the  marketplace  and  we  don't  see 
that  this  would  be  the  case  because  we 
should  still  be  in  the  position  where  promo- 
tional fare  departures  from  the  basic  formu- 
lation can  be  Justified  to  the  CAB  Just  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past  and  used  for  in- 
novation and  creativity  in  pricing  as  varia- 
tions from  base  structure 

We  do  favor  continued  experimentation 
with  promotional  fares.  We  do  look  upon 
promotional  fares  as  representing  a  product 
line  In  a  sense  of  the  word  and  I  think  we 
would  conclude  in  some  cases  that  we  per- 
haps have  not  paid  enough  attention  to  the 
product  life  cycle  of  some  ol  these  promo- 
tional fares,  that  they  have  become  an  in- 
grained part  of  the  structure  and  simply 
are  kept  on  repetitive  basis  without  ade- 
quate reevaluatlon  of  whether  that  life  cycle 
may  have  come  to  an  end. 

Finally,  in  the  area  of  taper  we  do  share 
as  our  letter  indicated,  concern  about  the 
degree  of  pricing  out  of  the  marketplace  in 
the  taper  area.  But  I  don't  think  we  have 
seen  adequate  evidence  at  all  that  we  have 
reached  that  point  in  the  taper  structure 
yet  and  what  the  reaction  of  the  ciistomer 
will  be  m  moving  up  toward  a  better  cost 
orientation  in  this  area.  We  do  note  that 
the  development  of  the  third  level  carriers 
where  I  guess  we  might  in  many  cases  say 
utilization  of  the  fares  or  small  equipment 
in  some  cases  appear  to  be  showing  a  rela- 
tively heavy  demand  for  some  very  high 
tapering  fares  and  the  convenience  must  be 
worth  something  to  the  consumer  In  these 
markets. 

But  to  some  degree  here  also  the  question 
of  elasticity  becomes  moot  if  we  are  liter- 
ally operating  below  cost  It  is  true  that 
many  of  the  carriers  in  the  industry,  and 
we  are  In  this  fortunate  area,  are  in  a  pos- 
ture where  we  can  self-subsidize  through 
higher  profit  built  in  longer  route  distancea 
against  this. 
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I  think  we  must  face  the  fact  that  not  all 
carriers  are  In  this  posture  and  a  below  cost 
operation  In  our  Judgment  In  those  circum- 
stances can't  make  sense. 

Chairman  Crookir  I  hate  to  Interrupt 
with  a  question,  but  let  me  see  if  I  under- 
stood what  you  said  when  you  gave  a  1  7 
factor.  That  Is  the  factor  you  came  up  with 
as  to  what  the  costs  were  at  the  terminals 
compared  to  what  the  staff  of  the  Board  had 
suggested? 

Mr.  Beamish.  No.  As  against  the  hub 
charges  that  were  indicated  In  the  staff  for- 
mulation paper  that  came  out,  and  I  won't 
quote  these  from  memory,  but  varying  from 
•6  to  $12  as  I  recall.  The  correlation  that  we 
did  related  to  facility  planning  cost  exclu- 
sive of  manpower  across  the  system. 

I  think  there  was  another  gentleman  ear- 
lier who  mentioned  In  many  of  our  small 
clUes  relative  to  what  Is  going  on  In  the 
way  of  construction  the  cost  of  boarding  a 
passenger  is  significantly  higher  than  it  is 
elsewhere. 

In  attempting  to  run  a  correlation  along 
those  lines  we  came  up  with  .17  as  I  said 
earlier,  no  correlation. 

Chairman  Crookir.  Who  Is  the  spokesman 
for  Western? 

Mr  Rogers.  Jim  Rogers  of  Western. 
Mr  Chairman,  we  endorse  the  formula  ap- 
proach and  a  cost-oriented  formula.  We  ex- 
press §Qcie  of  the  same  reservations  that 
Uftve  b«£P  expressed  by  other  carriers  that 
we  cannot  have  a  complete  cost-oriented 
formula. 

We  are  also  concerned  that  the  taper  not 
be  greatly  Increased  without  serious  con- 
cerr.  about  the  effect  on  possibly  pricing  our- 
selves out  of  the  shorthaul  markets  Insofar 
as  the  terminal  cost  factor  is  concerned 
Western  Air  Lines  favors  a  fixed  cost  factor' 
We  don't  believe  the  variable  cost  factor  is  a. 
practical,  desirable  one  for  several  reasons  I 
wont  elaborate  on  here  unless  there  are 
questions. 

Insofar  as  the  line  haul  charge  is  con- 
cerned, we  favor  a  variable  approach  to  this. 
On  the  first  class-coach  fare  relationship  we 
prefer  the  relationship  of  125  percent  of 
coach.  Insofar  as  the  adherence  to  a  formula 
Is  concerned,  the  tolerance,  we  feel  there 
should  be  some  reasonable  latitude. 

We  think  that  promotional  fares  have  been 
a  good  thing.  We  think  thev  have  done  a 
great  deal  for  the  industry.  'We  do  question 
however  whether  or  not  thev  have  been 
properly  controlled  and  we  are  concerned 
with  the  abuses  that  are  occurring  with  re- 
spect to  promotional  fares  as  opposed  to  the 
Intent  of  the  application.  We  think  that 
further  e.xpansion  of  promotional  fares 
should  be  permitted  but  we  think  the  limits 
to  such  expansion  should  be  limited  by  more 
concern  about  the  practical  application  of 
these  fares  for  the  purpose  intended. 

Chairman  Crooker.  Do  vou  have  any  Ques- 
tions' "  ^ 

Mr.  GlLLILL.\ND    No. 

Chairman  Crooker.  Do  you  have  any  ques- 
tions? ^ 

Mr.  Adams.  The  Chairman  said  this  was 
open  season.  I  have  one  question  which  has 
constantly  puzzled  me  and  puzzles  me  yet 
That  is.  why  the  domestic  carriers  arrived 
at  123  percent  of  coach  as  being  the  appro- 
priate spread  to  arrive  at  for  first  class 
whereas  internationally  150  percent  or  there- 
abouts seems  to  be  the  figure  that  the  inter- 
national carriers—or  each  of  those  carriers 
domestically  who  also  have  international 
routes—considered  the  correct  fare.  How  do 
you  Justify  the  difference  between  150  which 
I  understand  from  lATA  cost  studies' Is  lust 
about  what  they  need  in  order  to  get  fullv 
compensated,  how  do  you  justifv  the  lesser 
figure  for  domestic  If  it  does  not  fully  com- 
pensate for  costs? 

I  won't  ask  every  carrier  to  answer  that 
question,  or  any  carrier  if  no  one  wants  to, 
out  this  puzzles  me. 
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Mr.  Wright.  I  might  respond  to  that. 
With  regard  to  attempts  we  made  in  the 
Pacific  to  get  the  first  class  fare  down  we 
don't  think  there  Is  any  Justification  for  the 
first  class  fare  level  in  the  Pacific.  It  is  much 
too  high  In  relation  to  economy  fare  But 
we  run  Into  difficulty  with  some  of  the 
foreign  carriers  particularly  who  choose  to 
have  a  small  first  class  compartment  and 
don't  want  to  lower  the  fare. 

Mr.  Adams.  You  said  you  think  It  Is  too 
high   in   relation   to   the  economy   fares    My 
question  goes:   Is  It  too  high  in  relation  to 
cost   of  supplying    the   service    Mr     Wright? 
Mr.  Wright.  I  think- perhaps  It  may  follow 
I  don't  know  that  I  am  qualified  to  answer 
that,  but  I  was  addressing  myself  more  to 
the  relationship. 
Mr  Adams.  I  think  this  Is  a  crucial  question 
I  understand   there   have   been   lATA  cost 
studies    which    would    seem    to    Justify    the 
spread.   Mr.   Roth   knows   more   about   this 
than  I.  We  talked  about  this  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  He  might  want  to  correct  me 
I  think  there  have  been  studies  that  suggest 
that  spread  is  more  correct  than  the  one  we 
have  domestically. 

Mr.  Roth.  My  recollection  is  that  the  last 
LATA  cost  report  showed  a  spread  of  some- 
thing like  75  percent  or  In  that  general  order 
of  magnitude,  first  class  costs  being  above 
economy  class  services,  generally  speaking 

Mr.  Adams.  So  that  the  150  would  be  on  the 
low  level  of  parity  Instead  of  high 
Mr.  Roth.  That  is  my  recollection 
Mr.  Adams.  If  that  is  correct,  at  least  this 
Is  an  assumption,  why  isn't  the  effort  made 
to  raise  first  class  fares  If  one  of  the  things 
the  air  carriers  are  Interested  In  Is  increasijie 
their  revenues,  maximizing  their  revenues 
and  reducing  costs? 

Mr.    Spater.    I    would    like    to    take    that 
quesUon.  if  I  may. 

I  think  we  accept  as  gospel  these  cost 
figures.  They  are  not.  We  know  these  cost 
flguree  are  the  result  of  allocations  and  the 
carrlets  should  be  interested  and  the  Board 
should  be  interested  in  the  carrier  maximiz- 
ing rwenue.  getting  greatest  revenue  it  can 
on  a  flight  in  relation  to  its  cost,  having  a 
maximum  earning  power  on  that  flight  If 
you  have  a  choice  between  carrving  a  pas- 
t^nF'"  'i^  *  *'°^'^  configuration  knd  getting 
fin  ^o.  '^^"•ylng  ^^  in  first  class  and  get- 
ting $125,  it  would  be  better  to  do  that  and 
say  my  cost  is  $50  and  I  won't  carry  him  The 
differential  cost,  the  cost  of  an  additional 
meal.  Is  not  any  more  than  the  25  percent 

f  K.  J  '■^^°'^  ^^^  '^'^^  computations  come 
out  higher  is  the  allocation  of  space.  It  isn't 
the  precise  art. 

The  other  point  Is  that  one  of  the  dif- 
ficulties is  we  have  not  had  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity to  experiment  with  fares  on  the  high 
s^de.  I  would  like  to  adopt  the  comments 
made  by  several  gentlemen  who  succeeded 
me  in  discussing  the  proposal,  that  I  think 
there  IE  an  area  for  further  attempt  at  sav 
this  la  the  problem  of  allocation  exactly 
shorthaul  versus  longhaul.  and  I  think  if 
we   knew   more   about   what   would    happen 

^h^"K*^  r^^'*  ^^^  ^^^««  *^  could  tell  vou 
Whether  having  it  130  percent  would"  or 
would  cot  price  us  out  of  the  market 

//  we  knew  more  about  what  would  hap- 
pen on  the  New  York-Washington  fare  whin 
you  raiied  it  $5.00  instead  of  $2.00  we  would 
be  in  a  better  position.  But  we  don't  know 
very  much  about  what  happens  on  the  high 

r.r!r,^^\^^  ^^  should  be  granted  more  op- 
portunities to  experiment  with  high  fares 
and  if  we  then  price  ourselves  out  of  the 
market  we  can  cut  back. 

You  may  remember  I  made  a  talk  of  this 
subject  Where  I  urged  the  powers  that  be  to 
give  us  more  right  to  experiment  here    This 

?r»?"*',^!!^  °^  ^^^  """'"^^  ^  ^"^Sely  a  hypo- 
thetical thing.  "'^ 

»J  ?K '!  ''^"«™ber  a  case  In  the  shorthaul 
area  that  we  ever  did  that.  We  worried  about 


it  but  we  win  never  find  out  until  we  tr.-  it 
as  to  What  the  point  is  where  we  prTce  our 
selves  out  of  the  market.  "'^" 

Mr.  Brenner.  I  think  Mr.  Spater  <;airi  ,r„  ^ 
Of  What  I  was  about  to  say.  Ahlnk  this 7^ 
Lr\,^.°'''"  "^  '*'"  balancing  of  the  vaileTf 
service  as  measured  by  the  consumer  him 
self  and  what  he  is  willing  to  pay  Of  co.  1" 
I  think  What  the  industry  hL 'been  goi„1 
through  is  in  fact  a  form  of  experimentation' 
The  fare  adjustments  of  this  past  Pebr^  a^ 
«nH  r'Tl  '^^  '^'^^^  between  first  ^ i^ 
and  coach  by  $lo  on  the  transcontlnenu? 
length.  If  this  now  goes  to  120  perceiit  tw 
would  increase  It  further.  One  hundr.H 
twentj--five   percent   would   IncreLe'lt^S 

^AZ  *^'!,  ^  ^^^^^  ^  evidence  of  the  desire 
of  the  industry  to  experiment  with  this   tr^ 
ing  to  balance  once  again  the  cost  of  se'rviee 
and   value   of  service  as   measured   in  th! 
marketplace.  "* 

Chairman  Crooker.  Any  other  comments' 
Do   you   care   to   comment  on   what  other 
s  oke?  "P''®^^"^''*'''^^   have   said   after  you 

Mr.  Roth,  any  questions  or  comments  that 
you  might  have? 

Mr^  Roth.   I   think   one   carrier.   I   bei.eve 
Northwest,  mentioned  something  about  na 
ing  attention  to  Joint  fares.  I  thought  vou 
might  make  reference  to  a  paragraph  in  the 
Board    tariff    suspension    order^of    Mav    m 
which  the  Board  urged  that  there  were  some 
unintended      duplicate      Increases      in    "he 
through-fares  where  through-fares  or  Joint 
fares  weren't  published  and  the  Board  con- 
sidered it  desirable  that  when  we  Improve 
o  in  nt%      """'■^   '^"^   ^^  attention  paid 
PhL^rn^^'^o'"'  ^'^"  ^'  '^'^  '"dividual  fares 
h<.lv    fT""  ^''°°'^«'  "^^s-  and  I  think  Mo- 
hawk    for  example  may  have  worked  on  a 
revised  Joint   fare  and   routing  tariff  modu 
ficat.on   that   would   address    itself   to   some 
of   these  questions.  This   mav  be  a   matter 
Which  the  staff  Will   be  in  touch  wltTthe 
carriers  on  in  the  near  future 

Alrimes.""'^"'  ^°^"'  -'■  ^°'''"  ^°''  '^°«"er 
tJ  *™|'«'"f  as  an  observer  primarily.  I  don't 

serT.J^'''^"'  >'°"  ^'«h  to  hear  from  a  loca 
service  earner. 

Chairman  Crooker.  Please  go  ahead 
Mr.  GoRBER.  We  had  one  problem  which 
was  related  primarily  to  these  smalT  low 
density  points  and  the  shorthaul.  particu^ 
arly  as  the  formula  is  applied  with^espect 
to  the  terminal  elements. 

The  study  presented  here  uses  a  terminal 
element  formula  with  the  cost  Item  dec™as- 
ing-rather   the   fare   Item   decreasing  from 

cation  Prontier-s  experience  of  cost  is  just 
Ife  reverse  of  that  situation  and  has  found 
that  Its  greatest  costs  are  incurred  at  the 
^o-hub  classification,   at   the   other  end  of 

nm.T^  '  "^"^  "  '"*"^'"  °f  f^'^t,  the  costs  are 
something  of  this  magnitude,  about,  on  a 
IZKl  ^'"^.S^  P"  passenger  basis.  S8.27 
and  the  no-hub  classification  and  the  costs 
decreasing  as  it  goes  up  to  the  large  hub 
With  th»  t°  "^^^  ^V^  something  of  a  problem 
^Itv,  ?  ^f  "iinal  elements  as  presently  set 
forth  in  the  study  and  would  urge  some 
n  rther  review  of  that,  particularly  as  it 
™tions  "^  '°  '^"^"^  '°''  ^""^">'  Shorthaul 
Chairman  Crooker.  Are  anv  of  the  other 
local  service  carriers  represented'' 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Hill  of  Air  West.  Many  of 
our  particular  expressions  have  already  been 
endorsed  in  comments  of  some  of  the' trunk 
earners  but  to  summarize  those  which  we 
are  vitally  concerned  with  is  the  very  high 
taper  of  any  one  of  the  formulas  which  we 
have  reviewed  could  not  be  overapplied  to 
any  of  our  shorthaul  segments  without  pnc- 
ing  ourselves  out  of  the  market 

nJl^""^?'  ^*'°'  '"'°^*^  ^  ^he  terminal 
charge  is  concerned,  the  varying  terminal 
charges    as    has    been    expressed    here,    also 
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would  be  somewhat  impossible  to  apply  over 
the  years  because  of  the  changing  condi- 
tions of  a  small  to  a  medium  or  medium  to 
8  large  hub. 

One  of  the  carriers  also  expressed  another 
thought  of  ours,  that  in  pricing  a  fare  from 
a  non-hub  to  a  non-hub  as  an  example, 
we  may  well  have  to  carry  this  traffic  for 
this  market  through  a  major  hub. 

Now  this  is  not  considered  in  these 
formulas  and  for  this  reason,  why,  if  in  fact 
any  formula  is  adopted,  our  strong  conten- 
tion would  be  that  such  terminal  charge 
should  be  a  standard. 

Now  we  must  be,  as  a  local  service  carrier, 
very  vitally  concerned  with  the  shorthaul 
market  and  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  strapped 
with  a  taper  which  is  too  high  to  provide 
a  marketable  fsire  as  we  are  now  being 
crowded  by  the  third  level  carriers  and  we 
feel  the  February  fare  adjustments  as  they 
apply  to  our  system  have  been  adequate  as 
has  been  Indicated  and  expressed  previously 
by  others. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Bill  Caldwell.  Mohawk  Air- 
lines. 

We  would  like  to  associate  ourselves  gen- 
erally with  the  comments  made  by  Mr.  Hall 
of  Eastern.  Unlike  Northeast  we  have  seen 
what  we  believe  to  be  some  indication  of 
pricing  ourselves  out  of  the  markets  after  the 
last  February  fare  Increase  in  certain  of  our 
markets  which  have  associated  with  them 
very  superb  ground  transpoi-tation.  This  Is 
not  a  generalized  statement  of  Mohawk,  but 
it  does  apply  to  certain  selected  markets. 

We  believe  the  period  since  February  is 
too  short  to  make  a  definitive  finding  on  this, 
but  there  are  some  indications.  We  believe 
there  should  be  because  of  the  variation  in 
value  of  service  we  are  offering,  vls-a-vls 
service,  there  has  to  be  some  type  of  toler- 
•ance  in  any  formula  approach  adopted. 

Wc  are  quite  concerned  that  we  don't  price 
ourselves  out  of  the  market  since  unlike  the 
trunk  carriers  we  don't  have  the  ability  to 
currently  cross  subsidise. 

We  have  recommended  to  the  Board,  we 
have  a  petition  on  file  with  you  for  Increased 
publication  of  Joint  'ares  which  we  feel  very 
strongly  about.  We  have  advised  you  of  our 
concern  about  making  the  tariff  a  ll\ing  item. 
a  living  document  and  eliminate  fixed  rout- 
ing and  we  have  a  special  tariff  provision  on 
file  with  the  Board. 

We  believe  wh?n  we  look  at  the  structtire 
that  we  can't  merely  look  at  point-to-point 
fares.  Tliat  we  should  look  at  the  whole  tariff. 

Chairman  Crooker.  TTiank  you.  Any 
other  comments? 

Mr.  VESPER.  Vesper  of  North  Central. 

We  favor  the  formula  approach,  but  we 
are  concerned  about  pricing  ourselves  out 
of  the  shorthaul  market  in  comparing  the 
formulas  that  have  been  presented  to  date. 

We  also  favor  a  fixed  terminal  charge  and 
a  variable  line  haul  rate. 

Chairman  Crooker.  Yes.  sir? 

Mr.  Sheer.  Robert  Sheer  of  Texas  Inter- 
national. I  regret  we  failed  to  file  a  state- 
ment, Mr  Chairman,  with  the  Board,  and  we 
will  file  one,  if  permitted,  after  the  meeting 
giving  these  following  observations:  We  sub- 
scribe to  a  formula  approach  to  fare  struc- 
ture. 

We  believe  that  the  two-part  terminal 
charge  and  line  haul  charge  is  a  relatively 
good  approach  to  this.  We  question  some 
facets  of  a  formula  as  devised,  particularly 
the  different  terminal  rates  for  different 
sizes  of  stations. 

We  believe  that  this  is  not  necessarily  uni- 
form throughout  even  trunkllne  carriers 
and  certainly  not  between  trunkllne  and 
local  service  carriers. 

We  think  that  a  standard  fare  or  a  stand- 
ard terminal  charge  would  prevent  the  crea- 
tion of  different  fares  for  different  distances 
in  the  same  geographic  area  which  pres- 
ently causes  us  problems  inasmuch  as  they 


show  up  on  our  timetables  and  people  do 
know  mileages  and  make  comparisons,  and 
they  have  large  questions  about  why  they 
end  up  paying  more  per  mile  between  A  and 
B  than  X  and  Y.  while  the  distances  are  not 
materially  different. 

Another  thing  that  we  observe  Is  that  the 
'67  trunkllne  O&D  as  shown  in  Eastern's 
document  indicates  that  the  largest  block 
of  travelers  were  In  the  zero  to  300  mile 
segment.  26  percent  of  the  total  passengers. 

We  think  this  Is  a  logical  breaking  point 
for  any  line  haul  charge  and  that  another 
one  probably  should  occur  between  300  to 
500  miles. 

We  think  lumping  from  zero  to  499.  or 
as  Eastern  recommended,  from  zero  to  400 
is  too  large  a  block  and  that  a  scale  for  the 
line  haul  charge  ought  to  be  applied  in  two 
segments  In  that  area  of  cost. 

We  are  concerned  about  bringing  ourselves 
out  of  the  shorthaul  market  only  insofar  as 
local  traffic  is  concerned  The  Interstate  free- 
ways are  taking  traffic  from  us. 

Part  of  It  Is  induced  by  price  consciousness. 
It  will  grow  11  we  continue  to  Increase  short- 
haul  fares  and  we  may  well  end  up  down 
the  road  carrying  only  connecting  traffic  In 
markets  that  are  under  150  or  perhaps  100 
miles,  so  that  we  are  faced  with  a  weakening 
of  the  shorthaul  base  by  driving  the  purely 
local  traffic  away  with  the  high  prices. 

There  were  two  statements  filed,  and  If  I 
may  quote  a  sentence   from   each: 

In  Eastern's  document  they  state  if  the 
general  public  Is  to  continue  to  have  effec- 
tive voting  choice  in  shorthaul  markets  and 
not  be  deprived  of  the  time  advantage  of 
air  travel  and  the  benefits  of  single  mode 
through  service,  some  means  must  be  found 
to  make  up  revenue  deficiencies  which  result 
from  pricing  shorthaul  air  travel  at  less  than 
the  full  economic  cost. 

And  at  another  point  they  state  the  high 
value  of  sen-Ice  of  long  distance  jet  travel 
and  the  decreasing  cost  per  mile  provided  by 
Jet  efficiency  allow  a  portion  of  the  revenue 
deficiencies  incurred  in  short-haul  markets 
to  be  underwritten  by  long-haul  travel. 

Now,  we  hear  the  term  here  today  of  self- 
subsidization  in  terms  of  trunkllnes  operat- 
ing some  short-haul  markets,  but  we  are 
without  any  answer  in  this  industry  yet 
today  on  how  Interline  subsidization  of 
short-haul  can  be  worked  out. 

The  present  rate  prorate  between  carriers 
Is  most  inadequate,  and  if  we  are  going  into 
a  fare  structure  we  think  that  this  has  to 
be  looked  at  because  we  can't  effectively 
maintain  short-haul  service  feeding  to  the 
long  haul  and  raise  the  prices  sufficiently  to 
compensate  ourselves. 

We  must  get  a  better  break  of  the  inter 
line  action  This  is  something  I  wanted  to 
.■■ay  because  of  the  eminent  audience  which 
you  liave  here  today. 

Chainnan  Crooker.  Thank  vou.  sir. 

Mr.  CoiTRTENAY.  Ken  Courtenay  from 
Southern  Airways.  We.  too,  are  concerned 
about  the  locals  pricing  themselves  out  of 
the  shorter  haul  markets. 

It  Is  somethine  we  feel  needs  to  have  some 
further  study.  We  are  in  favor  of  a  formula 
approach.  We  don't  feel  it  should  be  Inflexibly 
applied,  however. 

Mr.  Whitmo'»e.  Bob  Whltmore.  Allegheny. 
We  didn't  supply  any  comment  or  letter.  Al- 
legheny pretty  mtich  agrees  with  what  has 
just  been  said  by  the  prior  local  carriers.  We 
support  a  formula  approach. 

However,  we  are  very  much  concerned 
about  the  flexibility  that  one  loses  in  a  for- 
mula approach.  Like  Mohawk,  we  think  we 
have  seen  some  effects  of  elasticity  in  the 
February  fare  increases.  We  are  not  sure.  We 
are  reluctant  to  support  at  this  time  any 
major  change  that  would  just  arbitrarily 
change  fares  in  a  market  that  is  not  con- 
sidered a  demand  in  that  market  but  is 
."Strictly  related  to  cost. 

We  also  would  encourage  the  evaluation 


of  the  Joint  fare  structure  at  the  same  time 
the  formula  approach  Is  evaluated. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Shelly.  A1  Shelly.  Piedmont  Airlines 
We  would  favor  a  formula  approach  on  the 
principle  that  Eastern  proposes  In  our  par- 
ticular Instance  we  have  97  percent  of  our 
markets  being  non-hub  markets  where  we 
are  taking  from  one  non-hub  through  the 
large  hub  to  another  non-hub.  Although  we 
are  not  concerned  with  the  pricing  out  of 
the  market  It  Is  getting  the  taper  to  a  point 
that  could  in  the  future  do  this  thing. 

We  would  like  to  believe  that  with  more 
flexibility  In  the  promotional  fares  that  even 
with  a  higher  tajier  we  could  offset  some  of 
the  loss  of  business  in  these  real  short  areas, 
but  we  would  support  an  approach  similar 
to  Easterns. 

Mr  Davis.  Davis  With  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  Mr.  Adams  having  to  do  with 
the  first  class-coach  relationship,  it  appears 
to  us  that  the  experience  that  the  carriers 
have  had  since  the  advent  of  jet  service  is 
a  reasonably  good  Indication  that  first  class 
fares  are  priced  today  Just  about  as  high  as 
they  will  go. 

you  will  all  recall  that  at  the  time  the 
jets  were  first  put  into  operation  we  had  a 
reasonably  even  split  between  first  class  and 
coach  traffic,  and  since  the  quality  of  the  two 
services  is  so  nearly  the  same  and  tlie  time 
certainly  is  always  tlie  same  in  all  cases  today 
where  they  travel  on  the  same  airplane,  we 
now  are  in  a  position  where  we  are  carrying 
maybe  20  percent  of  our  total  traffic  in  first 
class. 

We  believe  as  I  Indicated  earlier  that  first 
class  should  bear  a  uniform  relationship,  and 
in  order  to  get  that  uniform  relationship 
Continental  proposes  to  file  very  shortly  to 
increase  those  fares  that  are  not  at  that  level 
and  reduce  those  that  are.  so  that  they  all 
are  at  25  percent. 

And  we  think  we  can  produce  a  modest 
amount  of  additional  revenue  by  increasing 
the  first  class  fares  in  that  fashion.  Again, 
with  regard  to  the  short  haul  increases,  for 
markets  of  generally  under  450  miles,  the 
February  increases  produced  raises  in  the 
fares  of  roughly  10  percent.  Most  of  the  for- 
mulas that  we  have  looked  at  have  produced 
another  10  percent  Increase  in  those  short 
haul  markets  on  an  average. 

In  the  case  where  you  might  have  a  partic- 
ularly low  fare,  a  fare  that  is  considerably 
below  the  norm,  and  we  have  some,  we  find 
that  our  fares  would  be  Increased  by  as  much 
as  25  percent  adopting  certain  of  the  for- 
mulas which  have  been  proposed  today. 

Tliat  is.  25  percent  on  top  of  the  last  10  that 
was  given  in  February,  and  we  think  that  is 
too  much.  Now.  perhaps  those  fares  should 
come  up  and  get  closer  to  the  norm.  Maybe 
they  are  elastic  enough  that  they  can  be 
raised  to  that  level,  but  we  don't  believe  it 
can  be  done  in  that  short  a  period  of  time. 
And  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are 
opposed  to  the  sharp  increases  in  taper  that 
most  of  these  formulas  would  result  in  at 
this  lime. 

Chairman  Crookeh.  Any  other  comments? 

Gentlemen,  it  would  be  impossible  really 
to  summarize  what  has  been  said  with  respect 
to  a  formula  approach  at  all.  Continental  is 
cool  to  a  formula  approach,  as  I  understand 
It. 

National  expresses  some  grave  doubts  about 
a  formula  approach. 

TWA  in  the  writing  that  It  submitted,  ex- 
pressed some  doubts  about  it.  if  I  interpret 
those  comments  correctly,  though  today  TWA 
has  suggested  that  a  cost  oriented  or  cost 
related  formula  approach  might  be  desirable. 

The  locals  generally  support  some  formula 
approach. 

Northwest  comments  related  to  a  particular 
one  of  the  six  formulas  Included  In  the  May 
29  letter. 

All  of  you  stress,  of  course,  the  difficulty 
with  a  precise  accounting  approach  to  cost- 
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Ing.  And  many  of  you  have  urged  some  toler- 
ance from  a  norm,  be  It  the  norm  we  have 
heretofore  dealt  with,  a  historical  norm,  or 
a  norm  brought  about  by  some  formula  ap- 
proach. 

Many  of  you  commented  on  the  matter  of 
value  of  the  service,  where  transportation  of 
a  passenger  from  New  York  to  California 
gives  him  more  value  per  mile  than  trans- 
portation of  a  passenger  from  New  Tork  to 
Philadelphia  where  he  has  some  reasonable 
alternatives  for  fairly  speedy  travel, 

I  take  It  that  on  the  hub  charges,  the  ma- 
jority probably  favors  a  difference  between 
the  add-on  to  the  line  haul  figure  at  large 
cltlec  different  from  what  it  would  be  at 
non-hubs. 

As  far  as  taper  is  concerned.  Western  com- 
mented that  taper  about  as  is  would  seem 
Indicated.  And  United  expressed  a  question 
on  the  matter  of  taper 

As  far  as  the  percentage  of  coach  fare  or  a 
first  class  fare.  Continental,  Eastern.  North- 
east, Western,  all  mentioned  the  125  percent 
figure.   TWA   mentioned   the    120   figure. 

But  there  seemed  to  be  general  consensus 
that  this  should  be  the  range.  /  lean  to  the 
view  that  it  U  very  difficult  for  Mr.  Roth  or 
any  of  us  to  come  to  a  precise  figure  that 
first  class  fares  should  be  even  on  a  strictly 
cost  oriented  basis  because  how  do  you  allo- 
cate thtr  STJace  used  by  one  passenger? 
-  Is  If  the  portion  of  the  cabin  space,  or  do 
you  allocate  to  him  also  the  space  in  the 
wings  and  In  the  cockpit  and  the  luggage 
compartment  and  so  on?  So,  a  good  argument 
could  be  made,  I  think,  for  125  percent  rela- 
tionship or  175  relationship. 

It  someone  would  care  to  comment  on  how 
you  have  understood  the  general  expressions 
here  in  addition  to  this  very  brief  and  cer- 
tainly not  exhaustive  summary.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  have  any  further  observations  that 
the  Board  members  or  anyone  else  might 
offer.  It  seems  to  me  that  vou  have  in  your 
written  material  and  in  these  comments  on 
each  other's  proposals  and  further  comments 
on  your  own  and  the  comments  we  received 
from  the  local  service  carriers,  given  the 
Board  much  food  for  thought. 

I  assure  you  that  our  consideration  of  this 
matter  is  one  of  the  things  uppermost  In 
our  minds,  and  we  will  be  giving  very  detailed 
consideration  to  all  these  things  in  the  Im- 
mediate future. 

Unless  someone  has  a  suggestion  to  the 
contrary.  I  don't  know  that  fixing  at  this 
moment  a  date  for  all  of  us  to  reconvene 
would  be  in  our  best  interests,  but  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  any  comments  anv  of  you  might 
care  to  make  on  that. 

Mr.  Brock.  /  think  that  some  of  us  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  examine  in  detail 
the  stiggestion  of  all  the  carriers  and  some 
of  the  carriers  have  not  submitted  it  so  we 
certainly  would  like  enough  time  to  digest 
these. 

In  our  particular  case  we  would  like  to 
submit  our  written  comments.  So  there  might 
be  some  value  in  a  meeting  at  a  later  date^ 
We  might  get  an  expression  from  other 
people 

Chairman  Crooker.  If  any  of  the  trunk- 
line  carriers  who  didn't  submit  written  com- 
ments and  any  of  the  local  service  carriers 
who  probably  hadn't  been  dlrectlv  invited 
to  do  so  care  to  submit  written  comments 
may  wc  as.«ume  you  will  do  so  within  two 
weeks  from  today,  inasmuch  as  this  matter 
should  not  be  delayed  unduly. 

And  when  those  comments  are  in    again 
we  Will  probably  be  In  touch  with  theleo- 
ple    represenUng    the    companies    you    are 
representing  here  today. 
Mr.  Spater? 

Mr^  Spater.  I  just  wondered  whether  It 
wouldn  t  be  valuable  to  have  a  fixed  date 
whether  four  or  five  weeks  off.  it  is  easier 
for  us  to  arrange  our  calendars  to  do  thai 
Also,  I  think  If  there  is  some  kind  of  date 
we  are  working  against,  It  Is  more  likely 
the  matter  will  move  along. 
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AU  of  UB  feel,  I  am  sure,  this  Is  a  matter 
of  great  Importance  to  us  and  a  schedule  of 
this  type  I  think   would  be   helpful   In   an 
ultimate  resolution  of  what  we  regard  as  a 
very  serious  problem  In  the  industry. 
Mr.  Hall.  I  would  endorse  that. 
Mr.  Ackeb.  We  would  too,  Mr.  Chairman 
Chalmmn    Crookkb.  Let   me   suggest    one 
thing,  then.  Customarily  the  Board  members 
who    are    in    town    eat    lunch    together    on 
Wednesday.  It  might  be  a  Uttle  easier  for 
us  to  check  our  own  schedules  at  our  lunch- 
eon   tomorrow    and    the    two    members    who 
are  out  of  town  can  be  contacted.  And  we  will 
do  our  best  to  fix  some  further  time  when 
exchange  of  views  might  be  had. 

With  respect  to  any  statement,  I  would 
assume  that  we  would  say  merely  that  In 
response  to  the  May  29  letter  a  number  of 
the  certified  carriers,  the  scheduled  carriers 
submitted  responses.  Some  didn't  and  are 
being  accorded  a  further  period  of  two  weeks 
within  which  to  submit  their  responses  or 
comments  on  suggestions  made  by  other  car- 
riers after  which  it  is  probable  that  the  dis- 
cussions will  be  continued. 

Of  course,  any  such  statement  will  prob- 
ably reflect  that  a  full  transcript  has  been 
made  and  will  be  filed  In  the  docket  In  this 
matter. 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr  Hill.  In  connection  with  comments 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  those  comments  also  In- 
clude the  honoring  of  any  other  additional 
formula  or  embellishment  of  a  formula'' 

Chairman  Cbookeb.  If  any  one  of  you  has  a 
formula,  let  me  suggest— Mr.  Hall,  for  ex- 
ample, had  a  formula.  I  can't  quote  pre- 
cisely, but  the  first  breaking  point  was  400 
m  es  Instead  of  500  miles.  Second  was  1  loo 
miles  instead  of  a  thousand  miles.  The  line 
haul  charge  instead  of  starting  somewhere 
in  the  range  of  5.6  or  5.8  started  at  6  7  as  I 
recall  and  then  dropped  rather  sharply 

In  the  second  category  to  somewhere  In 
the  range  of  5.9—1  could  be  off  a  fraction 
of  a  cent  there.  I  think  essentially  X  am  talk- 
ing about  your  formula  there. 

Mr.  Hall.  Goes  down  to  5.0  after  1800 
miles. 

Chairman  Crooker.  That  Is  in  the  fourth 
block  of  mileages,  I  believe.  There  has  been 
expressed  from  time  to  time,  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Air  West,  Mr.  Hill,  that  possibly 
even  though  there  be  a  taper,  that  the  dif- 
ferentiation in  the  line  haul  charge  in  four 
or  five  blocks  be  on  a  declining  basis  and  that 
maybe  the  spread  between  the  line  haul 
charge    in    mileage    block    one    and    mileage 

Jw  L'le°  ""^^^  ^^  ^  "''''^  ^  *  ^"^^  «^^ 

d  f^X.  ^^%  second  differentiation  might  be 
4,  Oths  of  a  cent  per  mile.  And  the  third 
3  lOtljs  of  a  cent  and  so  on,  so  that  vour  de- 
celeration of  taper  still  provides  a  taper  but 
you  get  about  the  same  amount  for  trans- 
porting a  passenger  in  the  2700  mile  range  as 
you  did  in  the  2300.  If  I  make  my  point  c^ea^ 

If  anybody  would  care  to  comment  on  that 
sort  of  approach  or  any  other  approach,  cer- 
tainly we  want  all  the  light  we  can  get 

Mr.  Both.  Anything  further'' 

^'^.  Hall.  No. 

Chairman  Crooker.  Mr.  GlUiiiand' 

Mr.    GiLLILLAND.    NO. 

Chairman  Crooker.  Mr.  Adams'' 
Mr.  Adams.  No. 

Chairman  Crookeh.  Any  comments  on  the 
general  nature  of  the  statement   which   we 

nmut^''  *'"  '^^^^^  '"  ^^^  morning  then  as 
outlined  very  roughly  here? 

(No  response.) 

Thank  you  so  much,  gentlemen 

wl^i'f^P.'^'i-  ^^'^'^°  P'"'  ^^^  conference 
was  concluded.) 
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transcript  of  the  meeting,  i  now  insert 
into  the  Record.  " 

,         „  August  is.  igeq 

John  H  Crooker,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Chaoiman:  My  request  to  the 
Executive  Director  this  afternoon  wL 
whether  or  not  any  person,  other  than  th^ 
carriers  and  the  Board,  would  be  permitted  to 
attend  the  meeting.  I  personally  made  -h^ 
inquiry  because  I  want  to  underscore  th! 
fact  of  the  interest  of  my  office  in  determin! 
ing  whether  or  not  it  would  be  permitted  to 
observe  or  participate  In  the  meeting 

Your  concluding  paragraph,  "The  meetlne 
will  not  be  open  to  the  public,  but  the  Board 
intends  to  make  the  transcript  available 
publicly  immediately  upon  Its  receipt  aulte 
clearly  classifies  the  request  of  a  Member  of 
the  Congress  as  bein-  in  the  same  cateeorv 
as  a  request  from  the  public. 

WhUe  I  appreciate  the  availability  of  the 
transcript,  I  point  out  that  the  privilege  of 
the  carriers  in  being  able  to  comment  upon 
each  others  observations  gives  them  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  over  the  public  or  the  pub- 
lie's    Representatives    in    preparing   for   any 
future  action  based  on  the  discussions  which 
were  held.  At  the  writing  of  this  letter   Mr 
Chairman,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
viewing   the   transcript,   and   as   I   leave  for 
California  tomorrow,  I  probably  will  not  h.ive 
an   opportunity   to   view   the   transcript   for 
several  days,  but  I  am  confident  It  will  be  in 
keeping  with   the  previous  meetings  of  :he 
Board  and  the  Industry— the  one  in  January 
where   a   transcript   was   not   kept,  and   the 
July  22  meeting  where  one  was  kept  because 
of  the  Insistence  of  this  office.  Also,  the  trans- 
script  Itself  was  not  delivered  to  thU  office 
until  two  weeks  after  the  meeting  had  been 
held. 

I  continue  to  regard  the  Boards  actions  as 
bordering  on  contempt  of  the  public  Interest 
and   I  shall,   within   a   few   days,   write  vou 
further  on  this  Issue, 
aincerely, 

John  E.  Moss. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Civil  AERONAtmcs  Board, 
Washington,  DC,  August  14,  1969. 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Moss:  In  accordance 
with  your  request  to  the  Executive  Director 
on  the  afternoon  of  August  13,  this  Is  to 
advise  that  the  meeting  the  Board  has  sched- 
uled for  10:00  a.m.  on  August  14,  1969.  is  a 
meeting  with  the  scheduled  domestic  pas- 
senger air  carriers  operating  within  the  48 
states  and  is  a  continuation  of  a  slmiliar 
meeting  between  the  Board  and  such  carriers 
on  July  22.  Your  office  has  previously  been 
furnished  a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  the 
July  22nd  meeting  and  we  shall  furnish  vou 
with  a  copy  of  the  August  14th  meeting  im- 
mediately after  the  transcript  Is  available. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  prior  meeting,  the 
August  14th  meeting  is  intended  to  discuss 
matters  of  the  domestic  fare  structure  nnd 
fare  formulas  rather  than  the  fare  level. 

The  meeting  will  not  be  open  to  the  public. 
but  the  Board  intends  to  make  the  transcript 
available  publicly  Immediately  upon  its 
receipt. 

Sincerely, 

John  H.  Crocker.  Jr., 

Chairman. 


Upon  discovering  that  another  meeting 
was  to  be  held  on  August  14,  I  requested 
by  phone,  information  as  to  whether  or 
not  permission  could  be  obtained  to  at- 
tend the  meeting.  The  response,  although 
dated  August  14,  was  read  to  me  on  Au- 
gust 13.  It  and  my  answer,  along  with  the 
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Conference  : 
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Washington.  D.C.| 
Domestic  Carriers 
Washington,  D.C, 
_,^  August  14,  1969. 

The  conference  in  the  above-entitled  mat- 
ter was  convened,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10 
a.m.         I 
Before :    I 
Honorable  John  H.  Crooker,  Jr.,  Chairman. 


Honorable  Robert  T.  Murphy,  Vice  Chalr- 

nian. 
Honorable  Q.  Joseph  Mlnettl,  Member. 
Honorable  Whitney  OllliUand,  Member. 

proceedings 

Chairman  Cbookeb.  The  transcript  will  re- 
nect  that  this  is  a  continuation  of  a  meeting 
first  convened  on  Tuesday,  July  22  and  re- 
cp.-i.sed  that  day  to  provide  an  additional  op- 
portunity for  comments  by  carriers  and  for 
study  by  the  Board  on  the  matter  of  pas- 
senger fare  structure. 

/  stress  the  matter  of  passenger  fare  struc- 
ture, because  that  is  what  the  July  22  meet- 
ing involved,  and  what  this  meeting  involves 
rather  than  fare  level. 

Some  comments  were  received  from  carriers 
since  July  22  that  had  not  theretofore  been 
lurnished  to  the  Board  and  in  the  interim 
since  July  22  a  very  major  development  In 
connection  with  passenger  fares  has  occurred. 
This  involves  filings  by  United  on  or  about 
August  1,  by  Eastern  on  or  about  August  7, 
Continental  on  or  about  August  1 1 ,  and  I 
thuik  subsequently  by  two  other  trunk  line 
carriers. 

As  you  know,  upon  the  filing  of  any  tariff, 
the  Board  has  its  statutory  responsibilities 
to  perform.  Under  the  law,  a  time  is  provided 
for  the  filing  of  complaints  and  thereafter  the 
Board  may,  if  it  wishes,  provide  some  oppor- 
tunity for  briefs,  oral  argument  and  so  on. 

Before  getting  into  those  matters,  however, 
if  there  are  any  matters  that  were  not  covered 
by  any  of  you  gentlemen  at  the  July  22nd 
meeting,  we  again  invite  any  comments,  not 
in  repetition  of  what  was  said  three  weeks 
ago,  but  by  way  of  new  points  if  you  care  to 
do  so  in  regard  to  fare  structure. 

Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  may  not  be 
the  appropriate  time,  but  we  have  been  con- 
cerned since  the  July  22nd  meeting  and  prior 
to  that  with  the  fact  that  the  carriers,  we 
seem  to  be  focusing  too  much  attention  on 
the  normal  fares,  without  giving  adequate 
consideration  to  the  promotional  fares. 

The  reason  for  our  concern  is  we  have  no 
doubt  that  In  1970,  50  percent  of  our  traffic 
will  move  at  the  promotional  fare  levels. 
Tliat  means  that  if  we  adjust  the  normal 
fares,  without  adequate  attention  to  promo- 
tional fares,  we  have  only  done  half  the  Job 
and  we  may  have  to  come  back  here  again 
on  the  same  subject. 

Therefore  the  reason  for  bringing  it  up  at 
this  time  I  would  hope  that  the  carriers  in 
their  comments  today  will  focus  some  at- 
tention on  the  matter  of  promotional  fares, 
so  that  we  can  perhaps  correct  that  problem 
at  the  same  time  we  adjust  the  normal  fares. 

For  example,  youth  fare  could  be  adjusted 
from  50  to  60  percent  in  our  view.  And  the 
other  promotional  fares  in  like  manner 

1  would  Just  like  at  the  outset  to  draw 
attention  to  our  concern  about  that  matter. 

Chairman  Crookeh.  Any  other  comments? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Chairman.  Jim  Rogers, 
Western. 

We  believe  the  Board  is  generally  aware  of 
this  problem,  has  been  in  the  past,  but  we 
would  like  to  reemphaslze  that  the  carriers 
operating  within  California  that  the  various 
estimates  of  the  effect  of  the  filings  to  date 
does  not  take  the  intra-CallfornIa  problem 
into  account.  Of  the  three  filings  that  have 
been  made  to  date,  the  three  major  filings, 
the  impact  upon  taking  California  out  of  the 
estimates,  the  effect  of  this  is  to  decrease 
the  impact  by  an  amount  ranging  from  12  to 
18  percent,  depending  on  the  particular 
formula. 

We  don't  think  It  Is  realistic  to  expect  that 
there  is  going  to  be  any  quick  action  by  the 
California  Commission  on  any  fare  structure 
changes  which  may  be  made  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  Just  recently  done  the 
.^ame  thing. 

Mr.  Calitsst.  Dan  Calussy.  Northeast. 

Like  Mr.  Wright  from  Northwest  we  would 
like    to   have    the   opportunity    to    bring    up 


matters  other  than  structure  if  it  is  accept- 
able. Namely,  discount  fares  and  related 
matters. 

Chairman  Crooker.  Well.  I  don't  know 
that  we  are  in  a  position  to  have  any  discus- 
sion of  what  the  discounts  should  be. 

Do  I  understand  you  are  merely  address- 
ing yourself  to  the  general  principle  that 
rather  than  merely  looking  to  restructuring 
or  revising  the  level  of  first  class  and  economy 
fares  you  are  suggesting  that  a  careful  look 
be  taken  at  discounts  and  the  general  mat- 
ters of  discounts  offered  in  connection  with 
various  promotional  fares?  Is  your  point  the 
same  as  Mr.  Wright's,  that  the  Board  and 
the  Industry  ought  to  look  at  this  point  also? 

Mr.  Calussy.  Yes,  sir.  We  feel  they  are  two 
different  matters.  But  it  might  be  fruitful 
to  open  this  area  up  for  discussion,  not  for 
action,  but  simply  to  get  an  expression  of 
views  of  how  the  carriers  feel  abcmt  this 
subject. 

Chairman  Crooker.  Let  me  ask  you  this 
question,  because  we  are  not  talking  here 
about  fare  level:  In  any  of  the  recent  filings 
has  there  been  any  suggestions  in  these  fil- 
ings that  some  of  the  discount  fares  be 
tightened  up? 

Mr.  Calusst.  I  think  American  Airlines 
covered  one  area.  And  Northeast  have  previ- 
ously made  filings  on  July  18  that  deal  with 
this  subject  In  some  detail  that  we  have 
since  withdrawn. 

None  of  the  current  filings,  except  for 
American's  I  believe,  address  themselves  to 
this. 

Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  point  I  wanted  to  emphasize.  We 
are  concerned  that  filings  to  date  have  not 
really  focused  on  this  problem..  And  to  the 
extent  they  do  not  jocus  on  it,  ice  are  only 
doirig  half  the  job. 

The  increase  in  utilization  of  the  promo- 
tional fares,  whether  it  be  reserved  fare  or 
standby,  is  really  quite  considerable.  In  our 
case  they  have  Just  about  tripled  since  1966. 
If  we  adjust  the  normal  fares  without  doing 
anything  with  the  family  plan  and  Discover 
America  and  the  youth  fare,  that  could  only 
cause  a  greater  conversion  to  these  fares.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  we  would  take  care  of 
only  a  part  of  the  problem. 

We  do  not  address  ourselves  necessarily 
to  fare  level,  but  the  relationship.  We  think 
the  value  of  service  involved  in  the  youth 
standby  fare  today  certainly  calls  for  a  10 
percent  adjustment,  for  example.  And  Dis- 
cover America  and  family  plan  would  follow 
in  a  p'oper  relationship. 

American  has.  In  their  feeling,  addressed 
themselves  to  this  subject. 

Chairman  Crooker.  Mr.  Calussy,  I  am  not 
trying  to  cut  off  anything  you  might  want 
to  say,  but  /  think  that  the  very  general  ap- 
proach Mr.  Wright  has  taken  points  the 
Board's  attention  to  this  matter  and  we  are 
not  talking  about  the  level,  we  are  not  here 
engaged  in  a  discussion  about  whether  a 
particular  thing  ought  to  be  50  percent  or 
60  percent.  And  I  believe  maybe  the  point 
has  been  adequately  covered,  that  this  topic 
should  be  examined  along  with  a  study  of 
the  level  of  normal  economy  fares  and  first 
class  fares. 

If  it  hasn't  been  adequately  covered  in 
your  Judgment,  then  address  yourself  to  any- 
thing you  want  other  than  what  the  level 
of  the  discount  ought  to  be.  If  it  has  been 
adequately  covered,  we  will  assume  the  tran- 
script will  so  reflect. 

Mr.  Calussy.  I  think  the  point  has  been 
made.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Mr.  Chairman,  Dick  Fitz- 
gerald. Frontier. 

We  have  been  reading  the  various  submis- 
sions witiL  great  interest  in  this  matter  and 
are  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  establish- 
ing a  more  uniform  fare  system.  We  do  find, 
however,  we  have  some  serious  problems  with 
the  various  proposals. 

The   idea  that  everybody  should  pay   the 


same  amount  of  money  for  a  mile  of  trans- 
portation has  a  great  deal  of  logic,  but  we 
find  it  creates  certain  problems. 

First  of  all,  this  break  problem.  For  exam- 
ple, it  costs  tis  approximately  SI 2  a  mile 
to  run  a  Jet  to  Grand  Junction.  Colorado 
from  Denver.  200  miles,  and  it  costs  us  $7.77 
to  run  that  same  Jet  to  St.  Louis,  which  Is  780 
miles  because  of  the  speed-distance  rela- 
tionship. We  don't  believe  that  that  has  been 
given  proper  attention  in  most  of  these 
flUngs. 

A  second  and  more  basic  problem  is  that 
a  factor  which  affects  our  ability  to  provide 
various  service  levels,  when  you  get  into 
lower  density  markets,  is  the  density  of  the 
traffic  on  the  route  itself.  We  can  afford  to 
charge  a  lower  fare  in  a  large  market  where 
we  have  high  density  than  we  can  in  certain 
low  density  markets  where  there  Just  isn't 
that  much  traffic.  We  have,  for  instance,  high 
fares  to  Bismarck  and  Mlnot,  North  Dakota 
from  Denver  and  we  run  Jets  on  that  route 
and  we  make  money  on  it.  But  If  we  have 
to  establish  the  same  fare  levels  on  those 
routes  as  American  has  on  a  comparable  route 
east-west,  which  has  10  times  as  much  den- 
sity. It  is  doubtful  we  could  continue  the 
Jet  service.  This  Is  this  north-soulh-east-west 
problem. 

The  reason  in  my  view  that  the  north- 
south  fares  are  somewhat  higher  is  that  gen- 
erally over  the  years  the  north-south  den- 
sity has  been  much  lower.  And  this  density 
factor  has  been  pretty  much  ignored,  as  far 
as  I  can  see.  This  Is  a  problem  that  bothers 
us  because  in  many  cases  we  are  going  to 
have  to  reduce  our  fares  in  low  density  mar- 
kets if  these  formulas  were  adopted. 

I  don't  have  any  answer  to  that.  I  Just 
raise  the  point. 

Chairman  Crooker.  Well,  ignoring  for  a 
rnoment  the  matter  of  whether  you  would 
reduce  or  increase  your  fares  because  that  I 
guess  gets  to  the  number  of  dollars  involved, 
I  t^ke  It  your  two  points  are,  nmnber  one, 
for  greater  distances  on  any  cost  orientation 
it  would  represent  a  charge  to  the  passenger 
of  less  per  mile  if  he  is  going  600  or  700  miles 
than  if  he  is  going  200  miles. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  My  point  is,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  most  of  these  proposed  formulas 
do  not  recognize  the  extraordinary  addi- 
tional Increased  cost  of  running  a  very  short 
segment. 

Chairman  Crooker.  Well,  they  all  recog- 
nize some  increase. 

Mr.  FYrzGERALD.  Not  nearly  enough. 

Chairman  Crocker  They  are  not  full  cost 
allocation  formulation. 

/  don't  think  any  filings  we  luive  se^n  rep- 
resents any  attempt  to  fully  allocate  costs 
to  each  market  and  price  the  fares  on  the 
basis  of  a  full  allocation  of  cost. 

Mr.  PrrzGERALD.  Well,  most  of  them.  Mr. 
Chairman,  break  the  mileage  at  500  miles 
and  the  cost  of  operating  500  miles  com- 
pared to  100  or  200  is  a  tremendous  differ- 
ence in  Just  the  direct  operating  expense, 
let  alone  the  station  expense.  That  Is  my 
point. 

Chairman    Crooker.  Mr.    Wiser. 

Mr.  Wiser.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  time  I 
was  in  this  room  you  gentlemen  will  recall 
we  discussed  an  approach  which  recognized 
the  problem  of  density  and  cost  among  other 
things  and  I  think  we  admitted  at  that 
point  in  time  that  although  conceptually 
this  was  sound,  that  factually  there  was  a 
lot  of  work  to  be  done  before  it  could  become 
precise. 

We  still  feel,  and  I  think  the  conversation 
here  illustrates  that  this  is  an  approach  that 
you  and  the  other  members  recognize  is 
necessary  and  we  have  not  relented  from 
that  position.  However — that  also  inciden- 
tally would  relate  to  the  establishment  of 
discount  percentages.  levels,  because  -antll 
you  know  what  your  actual  costs  are,  you 
really  don't  know  whether  the  discount  Is 
In  fact  profitable  or  unprofitable. 
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It  seems  to  me  we  are  In  a  situation  which 
unfortunately  is  becoming  more  critical  by 
the  moment,  where  It  Is  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing and  In  our  view,  in  our  letters  to  the 
Board,  we  have  relinquished  our  position 
which  is  a  great  theoretical  and  academic  one 
at  the  moment,  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  to  do  something. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  talking 
about  today  is  what  can  we  do  to  keep  our- 
selves  alive  until  tee  can  do  the  right  thing 
which  I  believe  everybody  recognizes  is  desir- 
able 

I  submit  we  are  not  going  to  resolve  some 
of  the  issues  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  discussed 
in  time  to  do  the  proper  precise  thing  be- 
:!ause  this  has  been  going  on  for  some  time 

I  would  also  submit  that  the  question  of 
discount  fares  is  academic  until  some  level  of 
fares  is  established,  because  there  has  to  be 
a  relationship  to  the  absolute  level  on  a  per- 
centage basis  before  one  can  establish  that  in 
face  this  business  is  profitable  or  unDrofit- 
able.  ^ 

Mr.  Murphy  I  think  that  underscores  the 
difficulty  that  I  have  had  from  the  very  be- 
ginning with  the  concept  of  accepting  a 
mathematical  formula  as  a  standard  by  which 
to  make  a  fair  on  fares,  I  haven't  advocated 
'  necessarily  the  formulation  of  such  a  mathe- 
matical formula. 

it  wowM  be  nice  if  we  could  have  one.  It 
would  Ue-nice  if  we  could  have  a  formula  for 
happiness,  you  know.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
reaching  for  the  stars  But  I  think  what  you 
have  said  pretty  much  bespeaks  mv  own 
judgment  at  this  point. 

Of  course,  it  is  very  difficult  to  discuss 
structure  without  getting  into  fare  levels 
which  we  must  avoid  here.  But  it  is  true  you 
can't  perhaps  have  a  meaningful  concept  of 
discounts  until  you  know  what  basic  fares 
we  are  talking  about.  But  Mr.  Fitzgerald's 
comments  I  think  again  underscore  the 
question  of  costs  and  costs  as  you  find  them 
Within  your  system,  because  system.s  differ, 
regions  differ,  densities  and  traffic  flows  and 
so  forth  differ. 

I  am  willing  to  keep  this  dialogue  going, 
in  an  effort  to  find  perhaps  a  more  scientific 
way  of  making  fair  judgments,  but  I  find  it 
difficult  to  abandon  the  concept  of  a  trans- 
portation system  and  to  think  in  terms  of 
mileage  blocks.  Bearing  in  mind  that  your 
long-haul  service  must  produce  enough  "rev- 
enue to  take  care  of  the  service  that  vou  are 
required  to  render  in  the  short-haul  markets 
In  other  words,  a  true  allocation  of  costs 
assuming  that  cost  allocation  was  a  science, 
which  it  is  not.  assuming  it  were,  vou  vould 
price  yourself  out  of  the  market.  That  ii 
obvious  right  now  I  think  in  some  of  these 
markets. 

The  gentleman  from  Western  referred  to 
the  problem  they  had  with  the  Intra-Cali- 
fornia  markets.  But  there  you  have  a  carrier 
that  has  taxed  a  f.ire  level  that  is  operating 
at  a  profit,  presumably.  PSA.  and  vet  its  cost 
char.iiteristlcs  probably  differ  from  most 
other  scheduled  alrUnes  represented  by  the 
gen-lemen  sitting  in  this  room. 

But  some  might  say,  "Let  us  use  that  car- 
rier s  costs  as  the  yardstick.'  Yet  that  would 
produce  gross  inequities  on  a  svstem  concept 
But  these  are  problems  that  I  haven't  re- 
solved in  my  mind.  I  don't  think  we  have 
reached  the  point  in  mv  judgment  in  our 
studies  to  find  the  magic  formula  when  you 
say  you  are  confronted,  as  manv  of  you  are 
With  certain  practical  problems  at  the 
moment. 

But  I  wonder,  has  that  moved  you  or  oth- 
ers to  more  or  less  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  you  must  accept  the  formula  conceot  in 
order  to  proceed  on  tariff  filings? 

Mr.  ■Wiser.  I  think  that  our  position  speak- 
ing for  TWA.  is  that  we  have  to  accept  the 
thing  that  appears  to  satisfy  the  equltv  situa- 
tion of  the  carriers  and  also  satisfies 'the  re- 
quirement that  it  would  be  equitable  be- 
tween carriers.  And  this  is  why  we  have  sup- 


ported the  Eastern  proposal  as  an  example 
although  there  are  many  tilings  we  could 
quarrel  about  In  the  concept  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  this  is  why  the  proposals  we  have 
seen  we  would  accept.  It  is  Just  a  recognition 
Of  what  you  can  do  at  this  time  pracUcally 
I  think  the  other  thing  I  would  say  al- 
though you  can't  discuss  levels  specifically 
one  Of  the  things  I  believe  we  all  have  been 
quite  aware  of  is  the  problem  that  you  men- 
tioned and  that  Is  that  there  is  some  elas- 
ticity in  this  market.  And  if  we  go  too  far 
In  certain  areas,  we  will  do  more  damage 
than  good.  ' 

I  think  most  of  the  proposals  I  have  seen 
have  paid  considerable  heed  to  that  practical 

problem,  which  makes  any  formula 

Mr,  MtTRPHY.  How  do  you  grind  value  of 
service  into  a  formula?  This  Is  something  I 
haveat  been  able  to  figure  out.  And  you  have 
tha  longer  the  haul,  the  greater  the  value  of 
the  service,  the  lower  the  cost.  But  If  you 
have  a  truly  cost-oriented  formula  aren't 
you  accentuating  just  one  element  of  rate 
making?  And  ignoring  other  elements  of  rate 
making,  value  of  service  being  one.  Ck)mpeU- 
tive  problems,  marketing  problems,  another 
element. 
Mr.  Wiser.  Yes 

Mr.  Murphy.  But  how  are  we  going  to  have 
a  formula  that  Ignores  these  other  elements 
and  It  is  going  to  do  justice  to  the  public  as 
well  as  to  the  carriers? 
Mr.  Crilly.  Bill  Crilly,  Eastern. 
Speaking  to  that  point,  in  our  proposal  we 
have  attempted  to  recognize  value  of  service 
in  spreading  what  might  be  the  deficit  of  the 
short-haul  operation.  Some  of  proposals  we 
have  seen  kind  of  take  it  all  out  on  the  ex- 
tremelj-  long-haul  carrier,  where  you  have  a 
relatively  thin  market  flow,  compared  to  some 
of  the  intermediate  markets  where  vou  have 
heavy  competitive  flows. 

So  our  formula  attempts  to  balance  the 
equltiae,  recognizing  that  is  a  very  theoretical 
concept,  but  not  take  it  all  out  on  the  lone- 
haul  carriers. 

Mr.  Wiser.  And  a  restriction  really  on  the 
short  haal. 

Mr.  Acker.  I  think  that  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  both  the  longest  haul  carriers,  TWA 
and  the  shorter  haul  carriers,  Branl'ff  and 
Eastern,  supports  the  same  formula  approach 
But  the  thing  that  brings  us  here  primarilv 
today  IB  the  fact  that  we  are  faced  with  a 
galloplDg  inflation  problem.  I  think  it  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  settlement  over  the  week- 
ends of  Pan  American's  dispute  with  the 
Teamsters  Union. 

This  Is  very  significant  to  us,  as  we  are  In- 
volved In  the  same  group  of  personnel  and 
the  same  union  with  a  contract  that  become 
open  on  August  1.  So  we  have  paid  quite  a 
bit  of  attention  to  that  settlement. 

For  those  who  have  not  reviewed  it  com- 
pletely, it  calls  for  a  10  percent  increase  ef- 
fective In  April  and  a  9  percent  Increase  ef- 
fective next  March.  Seven  percent  on  top  of 
that  August  7,  it  is  compounded  to  a  27  2 
increase. 

Take  that  and  apply  it  to  the  4,400  people 
Braniff  has  under  this  contract,  take  into  ac- 
count extra  holidays,  pensions,  dental  insur- 
ance, and  these  things,  add  them  in,  we  find 
that  just  the  settlement  with  that  one  group 
of  personnel  amounts  to  more  than  the  fare 
increasa  that  is  proposed  by  American.  It 
would  amount  to  more  of  a  percentage  in- 
crease in  our  cost  than  the  cost  related  in- 
crease that  American  includes  as  its  total  op- 
erating cost.  Couple  this  with  things  like 
fuel  incfeases  in  the  msgnitude  of  10  percent 
from  onle  of  our  suppliers,  which  although 
they  doa't  supply  all  of  our  fuel,  amounts  to 
a  7 '4  percent  increase.  Other  inflationary  in- 
creases to  employee  groups,  and  we  find  we 
are  talking  about  increases  in  cost  from  12 
to  15  percent  on  a  current  basis  that  we  have 
no  contpol  over.  This  is  our  difficulty  today. 

Chairman  Crooker.  Mr.  Acker,  without  try- 
ing to  have  anyone  on  the  side  of  government 
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here,  arbitrary  or  capricious.  I  would  opr 
sonally  consider  the  last  comments  are  irrelp" 
vant.  "cic- 

Mr.  GiLLiLLAND.  I  think  that  Is  right 
Chairman  Crooker.  I  am  not  suggesting  wp 
strike  them  from  the  record,  but  let  thp 
record  reflect  there  is  a  thought  on  the 
Board  s  part  that  the  last  comment*  are  ir 
relevant  and  immaterial  to  any  issue  before 
us  today.  "•^■ure 

Any  other  comments? 
Mr.  DoLANSKY.  Ed  Dolansky,  National  Air- 
lines. 

Addressing  attention  back  again  to  the 
structure  concept,  obviously  the  industry  has 
operated  for  a  great  many  vears  and  been 
moti\-ated  for  a  multitude  of  reasons  to  in 
stitute  these  wide  variety  of  fares  that  are 
now  in  existence  and  to  attempt  to  accelerite 
a  program  that  would  achieve  a  malor  re 
structuring  of  the  entire  fare  policy,  perhaos 
precipitated  to  some  degree  by  other  economic 
pressures  might  be  rushing  Into  a  chaotlt 
situation  for  the  industry. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Frontier.  Mr  Fitz 
gerald.  mentioned,  we  think  the  haul  chur- 
acterisUcs  of  his  route  system  certainly  is  a 
value  of  service  to  the  passenger,  flvlng  over 
the  continental  divide,  going  from  Denver  to 
Grand  Junction,  which  is  much  greater  be- 
cause he  does  not  have  surface  transportation 
available  to  him.  either  by  private  automobile 
or  public  transportation  anywhere  near  the 
t>-pe  of  facllUles  that  are  available  in  other 
sections  of  the  country. 

Consequently,  this  "has,  while  on  the  one 
hand  similar  cost  characteristics  perhaps  on 
a  comparable  stage  length  with  others  In 
Montana  or  Texas,  it  has  a  value  factor  from 
a  passenger  point  of  view  that  is  not  readilv 
considered  in  a  fare  formula  approach  And 
obviously  with  the  general  trend  of  the  econ- 
omy, inflation  elements,  this  will  not  be  tlie 
last  opportunity  that  will  be  presented  to 
the  industry  or  the  Board  to  effect  meaning- 
ful restructuring  without  causing  cata- 
strophic consequences  to  any  carrier  subse- 
quently. 

While  on  the  one  hand  in  some  other 
form,  we  may  well  have  Illustrated  a  critical 
need  as  evidenced  by  the  material  that  was 
presented  to  the  CAB  through  the  AT\'s 
material,  there  is  an  obvious  need  for  re- 
viewing levels  in  another  form,  nonetheless 
to  attempt  to  bring  this  all  into  focus  at  this 
particular  point  in  time  mav  be  somewhat 
premature  because  you  cannot  consider  any 
particular  carrier  cannot  consider  all  of  the 
very  elements  that  affect  another  carrier,  be 
it  Western  in  the  continental  market  or 
Frontier  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  or 
Northeast  in  the  Northeast  Corridor. 

And  as  Northwest  mentioned,  our  discount 
fares  for  the  recent  year  ending  represent 
some  45  percent  of  the  total  volume  of  busi- 
ness. Obviously  this  Is  a  major  element  when 
you  have  digressed  a  considerable  degree  from 
the  promotional  concept  when  half  of  your 
business  is  now  moving  under  promotional 
fares.  These  all  have  to  be  cranked  into  the 
restructuring. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Are  these  promotional  fares 
more  apt  to  occur  in  long-haul  markets?  In 
other  words,  is  your  yield  more  diluted  in 
long  haul  than  short  haul? 
Mr.  Dolansky.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr  MtTjiPHY.  So  in  effect  you  would  be  ask- 
ing the  shon-haul  passenger  to  assume  part 
of  the  problem  by  paying  more,  let's  say,  the 
way  some  of  these  formulas  work  out,  for 
the  declirjing  yields  that  are  occtu-ring  in  the 
markets.  The  value  of  service  being  higher 
there,  vow  have  a  further  value  of  sen-ice 
occurnns  in  the  dilution  >ields. 

And  vet  some  of  these  formulas  would  pro- 
duce, because  of  taper— bear  in  mind  I  am 
not  oppo^d  to  taper.  I  am  not  opposed  to  a 
genume,  felncere  search  for  something  that 
will  be  helpful  to  all  of  us.  But  this  taper 
produces  a  decline  In  fares  on  some  of  the 
formulas,  an  actual  fare  decrease,  at  a  time 
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when  the  short-haul  passenger  is  going  to  be 
;tsked  to  assume  a  tremendous  fare  increase. 
I  think  from  a  public  relations  point  of 
view,  a  public  intercut  point  of  view,  this  Is 
the  bulk  of  your  air  travelers  who  travel  in 
markets  under  1.000  miles,  and  this  raises  a 
serious  question  I  think.  Apart  from  eco- 
nomic questions  it  raises  serious  public  in- 
terest questions. 

Mr.  Calussy.  Mr.  Vice  Chairman,  that  cer- 
tainly is  true.  In  our  tr.^nscontlnental  mar- 
kets, about  two- thirds  of  our  passengers  will 
move  in  a  discount  fare,  system-wide  about 
45  percent. 

Consequently,  the  point  you  are  making 
is  very  relevant.  With  the  length  of  haul, 
alter  a  certain  stage  length,  air  travel  is  the 
only  practical  method  of  transportation  and 
consequently  the  value  is  increased  to  the 
consumer,  appreciably  greater  than  the  cost 
factors  alone.  As  you  get  into  the  shortest 
cf  the  shorthauls,  you  do  have  real  com- 
petition coming  into  play  and  yoti  are  going 
to  be  pricing  yourself  out  of  more  of  these 
mi  rkets. 

Mr.  Wiser.  To  comment  on  that  point,  I 
think  following  your  line  of  thinking,  Mr. 
Vice  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  real  effort 
In  .some  of  these  so-called  formulas,  I  think 
the  formulas  maybe  in  your  view  are  rigid, 
but  I  think  there  has  been  an  effort,  particu- 
larly in  the  E.astern  formula,  to  address  the 
problem  you  are  talking  about  basically  and 
reci.gnize  that  you  can't  price  yourself  out  of 
the  market  in  the  short  haul,  because  that  is 
not  rendering  the  public  a  service,  also  you 
cannot  therefore  cut  long-haul  fares  to  the 
point  where  you  are  not  able  to  handle  the 
system. 

My  comments  about  equity  is  that  I  think 
the  Eastern  proposal  from  an  industry  stand- 
point provides  the  best  balance  of  equity 
per  carrier  that  we  have  seen.  That  is  why 
we  support  it   It  is  not  a  rigid  formula. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Assuming  a  mathematical 
formula  were  adopted  as  a  measurement  or 
standard  by  which  to  judge  reasonableness 
and  fairness  of  tariffs,  how  would  this  af- 
fect the  innovation,  the  imagination  and 
creation  of  the  market  functions  of  carriers? 
I  mean  a  big  flag  is  up  in  my  mind,  are  we 
creating  a  straitjacket  here  for  all  of  us?  How 
do  you  depart,  how  do  you  provide  for  varia- 
tion, how  do  you  provide  for  departures  from 
the  standards  that  would  be  created  and 
froien  into  a  formula? 

Chalrm.an  Crooker.  Mr.  Crilly  is  seeking  to 
answer. 

r.Ir.  Crilly.  I  would  like  to  address  myself 
to  both  of  your  questions. 

On  the  latter,  I  think  any  approach  must 
recognize  there  will  always  be  room  for  pro- 
motional fares,  be  they  on  short-haul  serv- 
ices or  long-houl  services. 

And  as  to  Mr.  Wiser's  point,  I  think  we  all 
need  a  basic  fare  before  we  can  address  our- 
selves to  just  v/hat  the  promotional  ratios 
should  be  to  meet  specific  situations  and 
tiiese  might  even  meet  the  geographic  situ- 
aiicns  that  Frontier  is  faced  with,  recogniz- 
ing the  added  value  of  service. 

So  having  a  basic  formula  does  not  pre- 
clude any  carrier  in  the  industry  offering 
promotional  fares.  We  think  promotional 
lares  can  answer  these  specific  situations. 

Turning  to  an  earlier  question  on  the  ef- 
fect of  short  haul  increases,  whether  Eastern 
likes  it  or  not.  it  probably  has  had  more 
experience,  because  for  about  three  years  we 
operated  with  higher  short-haul  fares  than 
several  of  our  major  competitors,  who  actual- 
ly advertised  the  fare  differential  and  we  were 
able  to  find  no  meaningful  diversion,  much 
less  any  reduction  in  travel  and  subsequently 
the  carriers  who  offered  lower  fares  raised 
their  fares  to  Eastern's  level. 

So  presumably  they  came  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, that  there  was  no  appreciable  pen- 
alty to  Eastern,  as  long  as  you  are  talking 
in  short-haul  fares  relatively  small  dollar 
differences,  even  though  the  percentages 
themselves  may  be  significant. 
Mr.  Caldwell,  We  baslcallv  agree  with  Mr. 


Crilly.  We  do  feel  that  with  the  February  3 
increase  that  we  have  reached  the  point  in 
several  of  our  markets  that  if  we  apply  the 
Eastern  formula,  we  would  hope  that  what- 
ever authority  comes  out  of  the  Board  it 
would  give  the  carriers  latitude  to  determine 
values  or  at  least  look  at  it  when  It  applies 
the  formula. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  tied  in  a  straitjacket. 
we  think  it  will  wholly  price  us  out  of  some 
of  our  short-haul  markets. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  the  Inability 
of  a  short-haul  carrier  to  subsidize  from  the 
long-haul  markets  the  short  haul.  We  would 
suggest  some  inter-carrier  relationship  on 
prorates  as  we  did  in  our  August  6  letter 
to  be  a   condition  of  the   fare  structure. 

Mr.  Marvin  Davis.  I  would  like  to  speak  to 
two  of  the  points  that  Mr  Murphy  has 
raised. 

First,  you  question  whether  the  dilution 
is  greater  at  the  longer  distances.  Our  ex- 
perience in  1958  under  400-mile  traffic.  52 
percent  of  the  total  passengers  paid  the  full 
fare  and  over  1.800  miles,  only  one-third  of 
our  total  traffic  paid  the  full  fare- 
Mr.  Gillilland   What  was  the  last  figure? 

Mr.  Marvin  Davis.  Over  1,800  miles,  one- 
third  paid  the  full  fare.  And  as  to  what  a 
mileage-oriented  formula  would  do  to  inno- 
vation or  changes  of  any  type  in  the  fare 
structure,  we  have  been  opposed  to  a  mileage- 
oriented  formula  for  that  reason  among 
others. 

We  believe  that  the  market  characteristics 
differ  substantially,  in  different  areas.  There 
are  some  that  arc  primarily  vacation  markets 
where  the  elasticity  of  the  demand  is  much 
greater  than  in  other  markets  of  the  same 
distance  and  perhaps  even  the  same  traffic 
density.  And  we  think  that  those  vacation- 
oriented  markets  deserve  not  only  promo- 
tional fares,  but  a  lower  basic  fare.  We  think 
that  a  vacation-oriented  market  can  sup- 
port a  lower  basic  fare  than  a  primarily  busi- 
ness travel  market.  A  mileage-oriented  for- 
mula would  not  permit  that  type  of  devia- 
tion. You  would  be  charging  the  same  num- 
ber of  dollars  in  either  of  those  markets,  de- 
pending on  the  distance. 

There  has  been  some  olscussion  also  about 
the  value  of  service.  And  we  think  that  that 
is  significant.  We  think  it  has  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  And  we  know  of  no  way 
that  it  can  be  put  into  a  formula. 

I  have  I  think,  one  very  good  example.  We 
have  a  320-mile  market,  Dallas  to  Midland, 
Texas  where  we  have  a  very  low  fare,  we  are 
considerably  under  the  industry  average  in 
that  market,  and  it  has  gotten  that  way  be- 
cause of  the  type  of  surface  competition  that 
we  have.  There  is  a  highway  from  Dallas  to 
Midland  that  doesn't  bend  People  can  get 
in  their  automobiles  and  drive  that  distance 
in  something  like  six  hours.  I  am  charging 
$24  for  Dallas  to  Midland.  Texas. 

I  have  another  market.  Albuquerque  to 
Denver,  that  is  only  i4  miles  farther,  but  I 
am  charging  $35  in  that  market,  and  that 
one  has  gotten  that  vay  for  a  reason  too. 
You  go  over  two  mountain  ranges  to  travel 
between  Albuquerque  and  Denver.  It  is  worth 
more  to  travel  that  distance  laetween  Albu- 
querque and  Denver  than  it  is  to  travel  the 
same  distance  between  Dallas  and  Midland. 
Those  are  two  factors,  the  value  of  serv- 
ice and  market  characteristics  which  we  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  way  can  be  put  Into 
a  mathematical  formula. 

Chairman  Crooker.  Have  you  seen  today's 
Daily? 

Mr.  Marvin  Davis.  I  have  not. 

Chairman  Crooker.  It  says.  "Continental 
Air  Lines  proposed  to  the  CAB  a  mileage- 
oriented  fare  Increase  formula." 

Is  this  incorrect? 

Mr.  Marvin  Davis.  Yes,  sir,  It  Is  totally  in- 
correct. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Mr,  Chairman,  you  should 
know  better  by  now. 

Chairman  Crooker.  Off  the  record.  What 
occurred. 

(Discussion  off  the  record. i 


Chairman  Crooker.  We  will  return  to  the 
record.  j 

Any  other  comments?  | 

(No  response.) 

Chairman  Crooker.  Gentlemen,  your  com- 
ments have  been  most  informative  and  help- 
ful. 

You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  on  tariffs 
which  have  heen  filed  the  effective  dates,  as 
I  understand  them  on  United 's  tariff  and 
Western's  tariff  is  proposed  to  be  September 
15.  on  American's  tariff  it  is  proposed  to  be 
Septemt>er  27.  on  Continentals  and  Eastern's, 
it  is  profKJBed  to  be  October  1 . 

All  of  the  tariffs  propose  increased  fare 
levels,  irrespective  of  the  approach  taken  in 
regard  to  structure. 

In  our  opinion  the  proposed  Increases  and 
alterations  of  the  structure  could  have  a 
profound  effect  on  both  the  carriers  and  the 
travehng  public.  As  you  know,  our  rules  of 
practice  provide  for  the  filing  of  complaints 
against  tariffs.  The  Board  of  course  will  give 
full  consideration  to  any  complaints  so  filed 
respecting  these  tariffs.  And  we  have  afforded 
in  connection  I  believe  with  United's  filing, 
an  additional  seven  days  for  the  filing  of  com- 
plaints. Since  their  tariff  subsequently  filed, 
we  might  even  extend  that  a  few  days. 

In  addition,  because  of  the  public  interest 
in  the  possible  effect  of  proposals  for  in- 
creases in  domestic  passenger  fares,  we  have 
decided  to  hear  oral  argument  from  inter- 
ested persons  Ijefore  determining  our  future 
course  of  action  in  this  case  We  wont  re- 
strict argument  to  sfjeclfic  issues,  interested 
f)ersons  may  express  their  views  with  respect 
to  any  aspects  of  the  tariffs,  certainly  those 
that  have  been  filed  up  to  this  time,  that 
people  may  wish  to  bring  to  the  Board's  at- 
tention. But  I  think  there  is  some  interest 
on  the  part  of  at  least  some,  if  not  all.  of  the 
Board  members  in  possibly  having  arguments 
addressed  to  questions  I  will  allude  to  briefly, 
though  I  think  you  obviously  get  detailed  in- 
formation in  whatever  order  is  issued  on 
this. 

Questions  such  as  the  following,  this  not 
being  an  all  Inclusive  list: 

To  what  extent,  if  any,  are  general  passen- 
ger fare  incre.ises  warranted?  If  so.  how 
should  these  increases  be  structured? 

To  what  extent,  if  any,  should  the  present 
promotional  or  discount  fare  structure  be 
modified? 

To  what  extent  should  fares  in  individual 
maikets  be  predicated  on  the  cost  of  service? 
Hcv.'  should  costs  be  derived? 
To  what  extent  should  value  of  service  be 
considered  in  setting  fares  above  or  below 
the  level  at  which  they  would  be  fixed  on  a 
cost-oriented  basis? 

And  to  what  extent,  if  any,  should  domes- 
tic passenger  fares  be  based  on  a  generally 
uniform  formula  applicable  to  all  markets, 
and  if  not  based  strictly  thereon,  to  what  ex- 
tent should  fares  in  tariffs  filed  be  compared 
by  the  Board  against  a  guideline  so  that 
the  Board  could  readily  ascertain  how  pro- 
posals varied  up  or  down  from  a  guideline 
formula? 

In  view  of  all  these  factors  unless  there 
be  some  change  there  will  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day, September  4  at  10:00  am.  an  oral  argu- 
ment on  the  question  of  p.issenger  fare  re- 
visions proposed  by  the  domestic  trunk  line 
air  carriers  An  order  will  be  forthcoming  in 
a  few  days.  Meanwhile  the  Board  will  prob- 
ably issue  a  press  release  so  that  the  car- 
riers  and   the  public   will   know. 

But  the  matter  of  phraseology  on  these 
points  to  which  arguments  might  be  ad- 
dressed could  conceivably  take  a  few  days,  so 
this  being  Thursday,  you  won't  necessarily 
expect  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  order  this 
week. 

Do  any  Board  members  have  any  com- 
ments? 

Mr.  Gillillakd.  1  would  like  to. 
I    was    interested    In    ttie    comment    about 
the  vacation  fares  or  vacation  markets  and 
their  difference  In  nature  from  other  mar- 
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kotfl.  The  suggestion  that  the  fares  should 
be  lower  In  such  markets. 

I  am  wondering  to  what  extent  the  ele- 
ment of  seasonality  Is  involved  In  your  com- 
ment on  that?  How  does  It  relate  to  It? 

Mr.  Mabvzn  Davis.  Seasonality  certainly 
plays  a  part  In  a  lot  of  vacation  markets. 
Some  of  them  are  prlmartly  wintertime  mar- 
kets, others  primarily  summertime  markets. 
And  In  those  cases  where  you  have  substan- 
tial peaking  of  traffic  In  one  season  and  val- 
leys In  the  other,  we  think  it  Is  appropriate 
that  the  fare  should  be  reduced  in  the  off 
season  In  order  to  try  to  fill  up  that  valley. 

In  still  other  vacation  markets  are  pretty 
even  throughout  the  year  and  the  seasonal- 
ity does  not  necessarily  apply.  The  fare  might 
very  well  be  the  same  throughout  the  year 
in  a  market  where  your  traffic  variation  Is 
minor. 

Mr.  Qn.Ln,LAND.  You  spoke  about  these 
fares  perhaps  being  lower.  Were  you  think- 
ing that  they  would  be  lower,  let's  say,  in  a 
seasonally,  vacation  market  only  in  the  off 
season,  or  would  this  be  a  promotional  ven- 
ture to  have  them  lowered  generally,  that  Is 
during  the  vacation  season? 

Mr.  Marvin  Davis.  No,  I  don't  think  It  is 
necessary  that  they  should  be  equal  In  the 
peak  season  and  lower  only  in  the  off  season. 
I  thlnfcthat  In  a  market  that  Is  very  heavily 
orien»etf  toward  vacation  travel  that  it  can 
support  lower  fares  throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Gn-LiLLAND  Thank  you. 

Mr.  FrrzGERALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  one  general  point  on  our  prob- 
lem with  these  formulas. 

I  understand  TWA's  position  Is  maybe  U 
we  don't  have  a  formula,  we  will  be  stuck 
with  the  present  fare  levels,  which  we  can't 
live  with.  I  agree  with  that.  But  the  problem 
With  the  formula  is  that  the  local  service 
carriers  generally,  the  subsidized  carriers, 
have  the  duty,  we  think,  of  getting  as  much 
commercial  revenue  out  of  the  market  as  we 
can  get  in  their  subsidized  markets  because 
the  government  is  making  up  the  differ- 
ential. 

There  are  so  many  varied  circumstances 
In  our  system,  you  go  from  low  density  to 
high  density,  that  it  takes  in  our  view  a 
great  deal  of  managerial  Judgment  as  to  what 
that  fare  level  should  be  in  various  markets. 
And  this  is  the  problem  we  have  with  an 
across-the-'joard,  flat  formula  that  says  you 
have  to  charge  seven  cents  on  a  route  where 
you  carry  50  people  a  day  and  you  have  to 
charge  seven  cents  on  a  route  where  you 
carry  1,000  people  a  day.  That  is  a  basic  prob- 
lem that  we  have,  that  it  will  take  away  the 
managerial  Judgment  In  trying  to  decide 
what  fare  levels  will  produce  a  maximum 
amount  of  revenue  that  can  be  derived  In 
markets  which  obviously  are  not  making 
money. 

Chairman  Crooker.  Any  other  comments? 

Mr  MtTRPHY  I  would  like  to  say.  I  think 
maybe  I  made  the  point,  but  from  the  very 
beginning  I  think  it  Is  fair  for  me  to  say  this. 
that  from  the  very  beginning  I  haven't  op- 
posed this  exercise,  I  have  cooperated,  I 
think  that  is  my  duty  to  do  tliat.  But  I  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  skepticism  which  I  have 
exxpreased  privately  within  the  counsels  of 
the  Board,  the  staff  Is  familiar  with  it  my 
colleagues  are  familiar  with  my  views,  and 
I  certainly  want  to  cooperate  in  this  search 
for  a  fair  and  Just  standard  if  we  can  reach 
It. 

But  I  continue  to  harbor  at  this  point  a 
great  deal  of  intellectual  difficulty  in  trying 
to  accept,  at  this  point  of  our  search,  the 
concept  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  mathe- 
matically, scientifically  fair  and  equitable 
formula.  I  certainly  wouldn't  want  to  leave 
that  impression  with  any  of  you  gentlemen, 
that  I  am  saying  to  you  or  anybody  else  that 
you  must  come  and  accept  tlie  concept  of  a 
mathematical  formula,  in  order  to  project 
your  tariff  filings.  I  am  onlv  speaking  for 
myself  now. 

I  will  certainly  keep  an  open  mind.  I  must 


keep  an  open  mind  and  will  on  all  of  these 
matters  and  where  I  am  wrong,  I  want  to  be 
shown  where  I  am  wrong,  flut  certainly  I  am 
not  an  advocate  at  this  point  of  a  cost,  a 
wholly  co6t-oriented  formula,  because  ttiat 
is  accentuating  Just  one  element  in  our  stat- 
ute, of  our  rate-making  elements,  it  seems 
to  me. 

Costs  are  Important.  I  think  that  is  the 
thing  that  makes  the  wheels  grind,  we  know 
tixat.  certainly  It  has  a  very,  very  Important 
place  in  the  appraisal  of  tariff  levels. 

Mr.  Beamish.  I  tlUnk  eesenUally  we  would 
agree  with  some  of  the  points  Vice  Chairman 
Murphy  is  making.  But  it  is  our  viewpoint 
that  having  some  base  from  which  to  work 
and  then  be  able  to  consider,  as  Mr.  CrlUy 
earlier  suggested.  Justified  exceptions  to  this 
base,  which  can  be  reviewed  by  the  Board 
in  proceedings,  be  they  promotional  fare  ap- 
proaches, and  the  Board  knows  there  are 
other  approaches  that  could  be  taken  along 
these  lines,  seasonal,  et  cetera,  to  obtain 
theae  variable  formulations  we  want,  be  they 
vacation  markets  where  we  do  have  special- 
ized situations  In  the  marketplace  today,  but 
we  think  there  is  some  merit  in  having  a 
base  from  which  then  to  Judge  the  promo- 
tional fare  departures. 

I  don't  think  It  would  limit  creativity  nor 
Innovation  nor  exceptions  in  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Board. 

Chairman  Crooker.  Mr.  Caldwell? 
Mr.  Caldwell.  Are  we  correct  in  assuming 
that  at  this  oral  argument  we  will  be  able 
to  urge  the  creation  of  additional  things  we 
proposed  in  our  petition? 

Chairman  Crooker.  Can  we  take  that  in  a 
moment.  Maybe  that  deserves  more  than  a 
minute  of  extra  discussion. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  The  other  thing  is,  will  we 
be  la  a  position  to  urge  a  different  method  of 
proration  between  long-haul  and  short-haul 
travel  in  oral  argument? 

Chairman  Crooker.  You  are  talking  about 
proration  between  two  carriers? 
Mr.  Caldwell.  Yes. 

ChRirman  Crooker.  Well,  again,  let's  con- 
sider that  in  a  moment.  Let's  go  on  the  first 
point  first. 
Ml-.  Crilly? 

Mr.  Crillv.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  correct  to 
assiune  that  we  can  address  ourselves  in  the 
oral  argument  to  the  question  of  what  the 
appropriate  level  would  be  under  the  first 
point? 

Chairman  Crooker.  Certainly.  That  Is  the 
purpose  of  it.  since  we  have  been  unable  to 
address  ourselves  to  that  here,  that  will  be 
the  purpose  of  the  oral  argument  and  any- 
body who  wishes  to  complain  will  be  heard 
and  the  proponents  of  the  tariff  will  be 
heard. 

Mr.  Sherer.  As  of  the  present  date  I  be- 
lieve it  is  correct  to  state  no  local  service 
carriers  filed  a  tariff  on  any  of  the  concept- 
ual methods,  either  the  staff's  formula  or  anv 
other? 

Chairman  Crooker.  I  think  that  is  right. 
Mr.  Sherer.  Is  it  correct  the  hearing  there- 
fore will  deal  solely  with  the  tariffs  on  file 
and  the  complaints  thereto  and  there  will 
not  be  any  significant  intervention  by  what 
you  might  call  parties  that  are  pleasantly  in 
agreement  with  a  filed  tariff  of  another  ear- 
ner? In  other  words,  is  this  wide  open,  or  is 
it  United  to  complainants? 

Chairman  Crooker.  It  is  not  limited  to 
complainants,  because  I  think  proponents  of 
the  tariffs  should  be  permitted  to  make  their 
arguments  Just  like  those  who  might  oppose 
the  tariffs.  Obviously  we  cannot  suggest  that 
there  be  no  tariffs  filed  between  now  and 
September  4.  Any  that  are  filed  will  be 
proceaeed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  Contlnentars 
filing  on  a  no  formula  basis,  United's  filing 
on  a  fixed  terminal  charge  with  a  flat  line 
haul  Qharge.  the  filings  of  Eastern  and  others 
on  a  fixed  terminal  charge  with  a  variable 
line  Haul  charge,  you  have  essentially  three 
major  bases  to  consider  and  I  would  suppose 
If  any  other  carrier  filed.  It  might  well  re- 
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semble  the  Continental  filing.  United  fiUne 
or  the  Eastern  filing.  Somewhere  there  will 
be  a  cutoff  as  to  what  could  properiv  be 
treated  In  oral  argument. 

I  would  guess  whenever  we  get  within  21 
days  of  the  4th,  which  may  be  today  or  to- 
morrow, there  would  not  be  the  statu  torv 
time  for  the  filing  of  complaints  prior  to 
the  oral  argtiment  and  it  would  be  proce 
durally  almost  impossible  to  wrap  any  new 
filing  into  the  argument,  because  complain 
ants  wouldn't  have  exhausted  the  fme 
within  which   they  could  complain. 

One  other  thing:  If,  as  a  result  of  those 
arguments  and  the  study  that  the  Board  has 
made  continuously  since  January  and  win 
continue  to  make  in  the  next  three  months 
if  there  be  action  by  the  Board  after  Sep- 
tember 4.  and  I  would  hope  it  would  came 
immediately  if  not  sooner  after  September  4 
whatever  the  Board's  decision  is,  then  l  sup- 
pose all  carriers  would  be  permitted  to  aie 
on  short  notice  for  competitive  reasons  with 
any  carrier  whose  tariff  was  not  suspended 
I  don't  know  that  we  could  necessarily  .idd 
here  to  the  September  15  date,  but  we  might 
enact  early  enough  so  that  if.  to  speculate 
for  a  moment,  if  a  tariff  propo.sed  to  be  ef- 
fective September  16  were  not  suspended  it 
is  possible  that  the  Board's  action  could 
come  early  enough  so  that  that  would  be 
known  and  other  carriers  might  file. 

Certainly  as  far  as  the  t.^rlffs  to  be  effec- 
tive on  the  27th  or  October  1st  are  concerned 
it  is  anticipated  the  Board  will  act  well  in 
advance  of  those  dates. 

So  if  any  one  of  those  is  not  suspenaed 
carriers  could  file  competitive,  make  com- 
petitive filings. 

Does    this    cover    everything    except    .Mr 
Caldwell's  points  on  Joint  fares? 
( No  response,  i 

Chairman  Crooker.  i  would  assume  that 
this  is  a  matter  which  a  number  of  carriers 
are  interested  in. 

As  I  recall  it.  you  have  sought  antitrust 
immunity  to  discuss  joint  fares.  If  there  be 
an  order  on  that  matter,  I  think— I  think 
United  has  filed  some  request  for  antitrust 
immuTiity  to  discuss  related  questions. 
Mr.  Beamish.  Yes. 

Chairman  Crooker.  /  guess  about  all  1  ran 
say,  since  this  is  not  a  matter  on  which  rhe 
Board  members  have  reached  any  firm  ron- 
clusion.  number  one,  see  whether  there  i^  an 
order  in  the  next  several  days  on  your  tUing 
and  United's  filing,  asking  for  antitrust  im- 
munity. 

Second,  utilize  your  time  in  oral  argu.-nent 
as  you  see  fit.  The  Board  is  keenly  interested 
in  this. 

I  will  express  an  individual  view  as  the 
Vice  Chairman  did  on  another  matter.  I  think 
it  is  extremely  important  that  the  shon- 
haul  carrier  not  lose  money  on  its  portion  of 
transporting  a  person  from  New  York  to  Los 
Angeles  thence  to  spleunk.  That  is  a  personal 
view,  not  a  Board  view,  and  the  short-liaul 
carriers  who  are  interested  in  this  I  guess  can 
Judge  for  themselves  matters  of  how  they 
will  argue  their  case  In  the  time  thev  have. 

Mr.  Chalk.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  im- 
munity you  discussed  extend  to  overseas  car- 
riers too? 

Chairman  Crooker.  I  didn't  hear  vour 
question. 

Mr.  Chalk.  Would  the  antitrust  Immunity 
extend  to  the  overseas  carriers? 

Chairman  Crooker.  To  discuss  the  Joint 
fares? 

Mr.  Chalk.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Crooker.  What  was  your  filing. 
Mr.  Caldwell?  What  did  you  ask  for? 

M.'.  Calowtell  I  think  our  filing,  as  I  re- 
call, was  limited  to  domestic. 

Mr.  Chalk.  May  I  make  application  In  that 
event  to  include  the  overseas  carriers? 

Chairman  Crocker.  Do  you  want  to  wait 
and  see  what  order  Is  entered  on  the  two 
pending  applications? 

Mr.  Chalk.  No,  I  think  that  time  is  of  the 
essence  to  all  carriers. 
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Chairman  Crooker.  Well.  I  Just  suppose 
whatever  you  want  to  file  we  accept  It. 

Anything  else,  gentlemen? 

If  not,  the  meeting  is  adjourned  and  we 
win  see  you  on  September  4. 

(Whereupon,  at  11:10  a.m.,  the  Confer- 
ence was  adjourned.) 

In  the  meantime,  and  specifically  on 
August  1.  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  tariffs 
had  previously  been  withdrawn,  United 
and  subsequently  other  airlines  filed  for 
a  new  increase.  The  material  beginning 
with  my  letter  of  August  6.  and  ending 
at  this  point  with  the  filing  by  myself 
and  35  of  my  colleagues  is  self-explana- 
tory and  is  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

August  6,  1969. 
Hon.  John  H.  Crooker.  Jr  , 
Chairman,   Civil   Aeronautics   Board,    Wash- 
ington.  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Crocker:  On  August  1, 
United  Air  Lines  filed  with  you  certain 
tariff  revisions  which  are  to  become  ef- 
fective on  September  15.  1969.  The  last  date 
upon  which  comment  can  be  filed  Is  Au- 
gust 13,  1969. 

In  order  to  allow  time  for  the  twenty 
Members  of  Congress  to  adequately  prepare 
a  response  and  comment  upon  the  proposed 
tariff  revision,  1  respectfully  request  an  ex- 
tension for  filing  comment  until  5:00  P.M. 
August  20,  1969. 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Moss, 
Member  of  Congress. 

CrviL  AERONAtmcs  Board, 
Washington,  D.C..  August  8, 1969. 
.Re:    Tariff   Revisions   of   United   Air   Lines. 
Inc.,  filed  August  1,  1969. 
Hen.  John  E.  Moss. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Moss:  This  will  ac- 
knowledge your  letter  of  August  6.  1969.  re- 
questing on  behalf  of  20  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  the  time  for  filing  complaints  to 
United  Air  Lines'  tariff  filed  August  1.  1969 
(posting  date  Augu.st  1.  1969;  effective  date 
September  15.  1969 1  be  extended  from  Au- 
gust 13  to  August  20,  1969. 

At  the  direction  of  the  Board  the  request 
is  granted,  and  complaints  to  the  above- 
described  tariff  shall  be  filed  on  or  before 
August  20,  1969. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  L.  Wrenn, 

Chief  Examiner. 

News   Release  or  Civii,   Aeronautics  Board 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  will  hear  oral 
argument  September  4,  1969,  on  the  propos- 
als by  a  number  of  domestic  air  carriers  for 
increases  in  their  domestic  passenger  fares. 
Tlie  oral  argument  will  assist  the  Board  in  its 
disposition  of  any  complaints  which  may  be 
filed  in  connection  with  the  proposed  tariffs. 

To  date,  tariff  revisions  have  been  filed  by 
.'Unertcan  Airlines,  Inc.:  Continental  Air 
Lines,  Inc.:  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc.;  United 
■Mt  Lines,  Inc..  and  Western  Air  Lines,  Inc. 
.•\lthough  the  carriers  take  various  ap- 
proaches to  the  appropriate  level  and  struc- 
ture of  domestic  passenger  fares,  all  the  pro- 
posed tariffs  would  increase  fare  levels  to 
some  extent. 

Some  of  the  other  trunklines  have  indi- 
cated they  will  file  similar  tariff  proposals. 
The  local  service  carriers  have  not  advised 
the  Board  as  to  planned  tariff  changes. 

The  CAB  met  today  with  the  trunk  and 
local  service  carriers  to  discuss  questions  re- 
lating to  a  proposed  uniform  method  of 
structuring  tariffs  including  the  question  of 
whether  such  a  method  is  feasible  or  desir- 
able in  the  public  interest.  The  Board 
pointed  out  that  the  meeting  did  not  involve 
the  level  of  fares  which  the  public  should  be 
charged  and  was  related  only  to  the  tech- 


nical subject  of  whether  tariffs  can  be  prop- 
erly constructed  on  a  uniform  cost-oriented 
formula.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting 
with  the  carriers  the  Board  announced  its 
desire  to  hear  oral  argument  on  the  tariff 
filings. 

The  CAB  will  issue  an  order  in  the  next 
few  days  indicating  the  procedures  by  which 
persons  desiring  to  present  positions  on  the 
fares  may  participate  in  the  oral  argument 
before  the  Board  Elssentlally.  the  procedures 
will  be  that  any  person  who  desires  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  oral  argument  should  file  with 
the  Board  and  serve  on  the  carriers  whose  tar- 
iffs are  involved  a  complaint  or  other  state- 
ment of  position  on  or  before  Aug^ust  28. 
1969,  together  with  a  request  to  the  Board 
for  leave  to  participate  in  the  oral  argument. 
Such  persons  will  subsequently  be  advised 
of  the  time  allotted  them  In  which  to  pre- 
sent their  argument.  Tlie  CAB  will  reserve 
the  right  to  require  that  persons  having  the 
same  interests  be  represented  by  one  sjKikes- 
man. 

Sections  302.500-508  of  the  Board's  Rules 
of  Practice  specify  the  requirements  for  com- 
plaints against  tariffs. 

I  Order   69-8-108,   docket  21322] 

Passenger-Fare   Revisions   Proposed   by 

Domestic    Trunklines 

ORDER 

By  tariff  filed  .August  1.  1969,  and  marked 
to  become  effective  September  15,  1969, 
United  Air  Lines.  Inc..  proposed  to  revise  Its 
domestic  passenger  fares  within  the  48  con- 
tiguous States.  Subsequently,  on  August  7 
and  11,  1969.  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  and 
Continental  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  respectively,  also 
filed  proposed  fare  revisions  marked  to  be- 
come effective  October  1,  1969.  On  August  13, 
1969.  American  Airlines,  Inc  .  proposed  to  re- 
vise its  domestic  passenger  fares,  effective 
September  27.  1969.'  Although  each  of  the 
carriers  takes  a  different  approach  to  the  ap- 
propriate level  and  structure  of  domestic  pas- 
senger fares,  all  the  tariffs  increase  general 
fare  levels.  The  Board  is  informed  thai  other 
domestic  trunk  carriers  also  Intend  to  file 
general  fare  revisions. 

Pursuant  to  section  1002  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  (49  USC  1482),  the  Board  may, 
upon  its  own  initiative  or  in  the  light  of  com- 
plaints from  Interested  persons,  (ai  suspend 
the  effectiveness  of  the  proposed  tariffs  pend- 
ing investigation  of  the  reasonableness  of  the 
propKwed  rates.  ( b)  permit  such  tariffs  to  take 
effect  while  it  is  conducting  such  investiga- 
tion, or  (c)  permit  the  tariffs  to  become  effec- 
tive without  investigation.  The  Board's  Rules 
of  Practice  provide  for  the  filing  of  com- 
plaints against  tariffs  requesting  their  sus- 
pension and /or  investigation.-  and  the  Board 
will  give  full  consideration  to  all  complaints 
so  filed  respecting  these  tariffs.  Also,  because 
of  the  interest  of  the  public  In  the  proposed 
increases  in  passenger  fares,  we  have  decided 
to  hear  oral  argument  from  interested  per- 
sons before  determining  what  our  action 
should  be  with  respect  to  the  tariff  proposals. 

In  the  interest  of  orderly  procedure,  we  will 
require  that  any  person  who  desires  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  oral  argument  shall  file  with 
the  Board  and  serve  upon  the  air  carriers  a 
complaint  against  increases,  or  other  state- 
ment of  his  position,  on  or  before  August  28, 
1969.  together  with  a  request  to  the  Board 
for  leave  to  participate  in  the  oral  argument. 
The  Board  will  subsequently  advise  the  per- 
sons desiring  to  appear  of  the  amount  of  time 
which  will  be  granted  for  argument,  and  re- 
serves the  right  to  require  that  various  per- 
sons having  common  interests  be  represented 
by  one  or  more  spokesmen. 

We  will  not  restrict  argument  to  specific 
Issues  but  will  permit  interested  persons  to 
express  their  views  on  any  aspect  of  the  tariffs 


■  Revisions  to  Airline  Tariff  Publishers,  Inc., 
Agent,  Tariff  CAB.  No.  101. 
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that  they  wish  to  bring  to  the  Board's  atten- 
tion. However,  we  are  particularly  interested 
in  hearing  argument  addressed  to  the  follow- 
ing questions  ■ 

1.  To  what  extent,  if  any.  are  passenger 
fare  Increases  warranted,  and  how  should 
such  increases  be  applied? 

2.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  should  the  pres- 
ent promotional  or  discount  fares  be  modi- 
fied? 

3.  What  effect.  If  any,  will  either  the  pro- 
posed tariff  revisions  or  possible  changes  in 
promotional  and  discount  fares  have  upon 
the  movement  of  traffic? 

Accordingly,  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958.  and  particularly  sections 
102.  204(a)  ,  1001  and  1002  thereof. 

It  is  ordered  that: 

1.  On  September  4,  1969,  at  10:00  am  .  the 
Board  will  hear  oral  argument  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  passenger- fare  revisions  proposed 
by  the  domestic  trunkllne  air  carriers 

2.  Interested  persons  who  desire  to  partici- 
pate in  such  oral  argument  shall  file  with 
the  Board  a  complaint  or  statement  of  their 
position  on  or  before  August  28,  1969.  to- 
gether with  a  request  for  leave  to  present  an 
oral  argument  to  the  Board. 

This  order  will  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 
By  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board : 

Harold  R.  Sandeb-son. 

Secretary. 

Complaints  of  Members  of  Congress  and 
Air  Transportation  Users  With  Request 
TO  Tariff  Suspension  and  a  General 
Rate  Investigation,  August  20.  1969 
(In  the  matter  of  the  tariffs  filed  by  AA,  CO. 
EA.  and  UA  during  the  month  of  August 
1969.  before  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Washington,  D.C.) 

By  tariff  filings  during  the  month  of 
August  1969,  four  airlines,  American  Airlines, 
Inc.  (American),  Continental  Air  Lines.  Inc. 
(Continental),  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc  (East- 
ern), and  United  Air  Lines.  Inc.  (United), 
have  proposed  changes  in  the  level  and  struc- 
ture of  airline  passenger  fares. 

Three  of  the  air  carriers  have  projjosed 
formulas  which  call  for  the  adoption  of  a 
so-called  fixed  "terminal  charge"  per  individ- 
ual fare  plus  either  a  fixed  or  variable  charge 
per  mile.  The  variable  rates  are  constructed 
by  "cumulative  mileage  blocks"  so  that  the 
actual  rate  per  mile  is  constantly  changing 
with  distance,  but  not  at  a  uniform  rate.  The 
fourth  carrier  puts  forth  no  formula,  re- 
questing instead  a  fiat  increase  in  present 
fares  by  mileage  blocks,  the  amount  in- 
creasing 81.00  with  each  additional  mileage 
block. 

The  three  carriers  advancing  the  formula 
approach  do  not  indicate  the  mileage  system 
used  to  compute  fares.  Nor  do  their  formulas 
appear  to  take  Into  consideration  any  varia- 
tions other  than  mileage.  Neither  do  the 
carriers  proffer  any  detailed  information  in 
support  of  their  fare  proposals  such  as  load 
factor,  dilution,  etc. 

In  essence,  what  the  revisions  filed  by  the 
carriers  propose  is: 

1.  A  change  in  the  level  of  fares: 

2.  A  change  in  the  structure  of  fares  be- 
tween ports  and  localities,  and  between  per- 
sons and  descriptions  of  traffic  in  air  trans- 
portation between  different  jwrts  and  locali- 
ties: and 

3.  A  change  In  the  structure  of  fares  be- 
tween persons  and  descriptions  of  traffic  in 
air  transportation  between  the  Eame  ports 
and  localities. 

The  legal  principles  governing  the  car- 
riers filings  have  been  previously  set  forth 
by  the  Members  In  their  complaint  of  April 
21,  1969  To  restate  them  here  would  be  re- 
dundant. It  is  suffice  to  re-emphasize  that 
the  pertinent  criteria  established  by  the 
Congress  are  specified  In  subsections  404(a), 
404(b)  and  1102(e)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act   of    1958,   other    supplementary    criteria 
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established  by  the  Board  from  time  to  time 
are  outlined  in  various  C.A  B.  Economic  Reg- 
ulations and  the  General  Passenger  Pare  In- 
vestigation, 32  CAB.  291   (1960). 

In  support  of  their  applications  the  air 
carriers  assert  with  regard  to  the  issue  of 
the  level  of  fares,  that  the  continued  de- 
cline of  earnings  In  relation  to  Investment 
makes  an  increase  In  revenues  absolutaly 
essential.  That  the  combined  impact  of  de- 
clining yields,  declining  load  factors,  and 
spiraling  inflatlonarj'  increases  in  cost  make 
it  impossible  for  them  to  earn  the  allowable 
return  established  by  the  Board  In  1960. 
That  the  money  market  may  drv  up  if  earn- 
ings do  not  improve  and  they  "may  not  be 
able  to  obtain  new  capital  from  the  New 
York  based  insurance  companies  which  are 
legally  limited  to  earnings  of  1 1  i  times  fixed 
charges. 

As  regards  the  fare  structure,  some  (but 
not  alli  of  the  carriers  declare  that  a  ra- 
tional scheme  is  long  overdue.  The  greater 
recognition  should  be  given  the  higher  costs 
of  short-haul  operations 

The  Members  of  Congress  are  sympathetic 
to  tae  need  of  many  air  carriers  but  not 
necessarily  all.  for  higher  earnings.  After  all 
in  the  final  analysis: 

"It  IS  the  proven  earning  power  and  fu- 
ture earning  potential,  as  opposed  to  the 
b«»ok  «aiMe,  which  ultimatelv  determines 
the  feasibility  of  a  company's  capital  struc- 
ture, us  commercial  value,  and  its  borrowing 
power."  I  Congressional  Record  vol  113 
pt.   22,  p.  30488.) 

Likewise,  complainants  are  aware  that  the 
downward    trend    in    load    factors   Is    not   a 
matter  within  the  sole  control  of  indirtdual 
air  carrier  managements:  that  unilateral  ca- 
pacity controls  will  not  in  and  of  themselves 
stabilize  industry  load  factors  at  a  reason- 
.ible  level.  The  Bureau  of  Economics  has  al- 
ready observed  at  Page  70  of  its  staff  report  ■ 
•That  the  fare  level  affects  the  volume  of 
service  offered  by  the  several  carriers  in  the 
market  and  that  a  fare  set  well  above  cost, 
based  on  a  reasonable  load  factor,  may  con- 
tribute to  the  operation  of  excessive  capacity 
and  resulting  inefficient  use  of  resources  " 

Nevertheless,  even  after  allowing  for  these 
facts,  the  complainants  still  feel  obliged  to 
point  out  to  the  Board  that  the  proposals 
made  by  the  air  carriers  do  not  take  into 
consideration  any  of  the  statutory  standards 
set  forth  m  tne  Act.  More  pragmatically  the 
Members  believe  that  these  fare  proposals 
will  lurther  depress  load  factors  and  earn- 
ings; bring  abjut  even  greater  increases  in 
cash  costs,  congestion  and  air  pollution  and 
lead  ta  more  uneconomical  and  inefficient  use 
of  the  nations  airport  and  airways,  thereby 
further  increasing  the  burden  to  the  tax- 
paver  and  farepayer. 

Thus  It  IS  complaint's  contention  thai 
■lewed  m  its  entirety  the  results  reached 
•*ould    be    unjust    and    unreasonable 

Turning  first  to  the  issue  of  the  overall 
reasonabieness  of  general  passenger  fare 
level.  It  must  be  first  noted  that  at  present 
there  are  no  standards  for  regulating  pas- 
.-.enpr  fares  concerning  load  factors  and 
cash  costs.  In  making  the  1960  General  Pas- 
senger Fire  Investigation  decision,  the  Board 
o^n'r  K,  '■'?''  ,^<^^'^'°P"ient  and  application 
oi  useable  load  factor  and  cash  cost  Stand- 
ards imni  -a  time  when  the  industry  has 
reached  a  more  stable  period." 

The  relationship  between  cost,  price  and 
oad  factors  underlies  the  whole  area  of  air- 
line profitability.  Air  carrier  fares  are  pri- 
ma-ilv  based,  or  should  be  based,  on  cost  and 
''a  factor  dec^sions.  and  the  cash  costs  con- 
s-nu'e  the  major  portion  of  all  operatine 
costs,  capital  and  non-capital. 

Wiih  regard  to  this  latter  matter,  the  air 
c-»-r,^rs  have  jointly  and  severally  produced 
on  the  record  a  substantial  amount  of  suf- 
ficiently reliable  evidentiary  material  as  to 
the  impac'  of  recent  inflationary  increases  on 
their  cash  costs  to  permit  a  change  In  the 


level  of  fares,  all  other  things  being  equal 
Had  the  Board  previously  established  fair 
cash  cost  standards,  it  Is  clear  that  the  Board 
would  now  be  able  to  deal  with  the  problem 
or  determining  an  appropriate  fare  level  more 
eiiectively. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Board  has  not 
yet  eetabllshed  such  standards,  so  at  present 
there  IS  no  evidentiary  content  on  the  record 
against  which  to  apply  these  measures 
Plainly,  therefore,  the  effect  of  the  recent  In- 
creases on  cash  costs  cannot  be  ascertained 
until  such  costs,  upon  which  passenger  fares 
are  primarily  based,  have  been  established  on 
the  record,  for  it  is  'the  Board's  policy  not 
to  permit  substantive  changes  involving 
increased  charges  which  affect  slgnlflcan! 
volumes  of  traffic  without  careful  review  of 
the  impact  of  the  proposals  on  the  public  and 
the  industry  as  a  whole."  (Order  69-6-124 
June  24.  1969.)  "-'«, 

h.ft!!^"'','/'  k"^  °^  ^^^  ^^y  ^^"o'-s  which  has 
historically  been  recognized  In  determlnlne 
revenue  need,  future  earning  potential,  unu 
cost-of-servlce,  and  the  "Just  and  reasonable- 
ness of  rates  is  load  factor 
As  previously  observed,  the  Board  has  de- 

nn'"n  J"'.'"^®*'*"^  ^°^'^  ^'''^^^  Standards  and 
none  ©f  the  applicants  have  vet  provided  on 
the  record  any  evldentary  material  as  to  the 

st^.t  f.!°f  ?'  ^°^'^  '*"°'-^'  "^ed  to  con. 
struct  their  fare  revisions.  Obviously  wlth- 

?"]?.  ^1'''?  information  the  Board  cannot  in- 
-^r  .V^  regulate  airline  passenger  fares. 
The  Members  of  Congress,  like  the  Board 
are  very  much  concerned  about  the  presently 
depressed  level  of  load  factors.  We  however 
disagree  with  United  that— 
^r  ?n^^,^^'  •'^^^ing  that  the  managements 
artert  .n  hT"  °^  '^^  trunkUne  carriers  have 
acted  in  disregard  of  the  profit  motive  can 

do   not      h"^"*  ^^"  ^^^  ^""^'^t  '°^d  factors 
do   not   reflect   reasonably    attainable    levels 

Trfr  ^\°^  ^^^  economic  and  operaUng  con- 
ditions affecting  the  industry."  Tpage  6  ) 
Our  airunes  are  engaged  in  "monopolistic 

rZfi^"t?"  ''"'^'  ^^^^  ^°™  °^  eomp^t  tfon 
con^fr^f  ?"  ™''^'  ^^  ^^^^'^  'between  the 
concepts  of  ■competitive  price"  and  "corn- 
el t\n?f''"°''*t: "  ^^  nionopoly  element,  ™- 
sulting  from  the  limited  entry  into  the  field 
can    prcduce    higher   rates   but   not  greater 

tendl'^r^r.r^tf    ^^^   '^^napeutlve   e^men 
RHwo  ,^^vf'"^  ^""'^'^  greater  costs.  To  quote 
ff^  J^.^'"'^''^''""-    ■Competition,  in  ^  fa^ 
^e  inH?,lt      °i^  movement  of  resources  into 

T.L  \  ■  ^""^  '^*''"  P^^es  ^'^her  to  a  degree 
oi7  ^e'rem"^?'^  *^^  ^^^^'^^^^  °^  ^^^  "--P 

thff'"^w°.'^  therefore  agree  with  United 
that:  •Obviously,  the  explanation  for  the 
lowering  of  load  factor  levels  must  He  Tn 
tfoT  ^^.  °'^^'"  ^^^"  ^'^  unfounded  assump- 
wi^h.n^  capacity- traffic  relationships  lie 
^P^et)^  absolute  control  of  manager^ient." 

And  that:  "In  considering  the  load  factor 
problem  is  Should  be  emphasized  th^t  I 
g^ven  load  factor  Is  the  resultant  of  various 
element*."  (Page  6.)  various 

Complainants  consequently  submit  that 
the  prmeipa/  explanation  of  the  declining 
oad  factor  problem  lies  in  the  level  ofthf 
^„H,  ^^'  ''  ''  '^^  ^''■''  "'  '^'^  Which  pri! 
?lr!=i^'*'''™'""'  '°^^  ^^^t°^  'Other  than 
those  in  exceptionally  thin  markets).  And 

thf,  t„^°''^'   °^  '^^  ^^^'^l   °^   f"e«   rests   at 
this  time  primarily  with  the  Board 

It  Is  ao  industry  secret  that  the  alrilnes 
^IV.l^r.T''^''^  considered  business  trave 
.fnl  .l-P  ''"^'■y  '"^'■*'"-  N^"-  that  they  con- 
?orfc«  k'\k  ""^^  '°  ""^  P''^^  inelastic    His- 
torically,  their  principal   efforts   to   Improve 
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'  Edward  Chamberlln,  The  Theory  of  Mo- 
nopolistic Competition.  Harvard  University 
Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (1933)  p  88  Note 
the  more  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  a  Certificate' 
of  Convenience  and  Necessity  In  a  given 
market,  the  stronger  the  monopoly  element 


earnings  have  been  in  the  direction  of  adlu^t 
menta  in  service  and  selling  costs,  as  opoos^' 
to  price  adjustments.  "More  and  more  is  Mce 
competition  evaded  by  turning  the  buver'I 
attention  toward  a  trade-mark,  or  by  com 
peting  on  the  basis  of  quality  of  service  -or 
by  advertising  ...).=  '°^ 

Along  this  line  of  thought,  we  would  brine 
to  the  Board's  attention  the  recent  remarks 
of  Mr.  Donald  J.  Lloyd-Jones,  vice  president 
corporate    planning.    American,    which    in 
peared  recently  In  a  leading  nationwide  fli 
nanclal  publication,  to  wit: 

First  of  all.  we  cannot  compete  on  fares 
Secondly,  we  cannot  compete  today  on 
equipment  types.  ...  So  we  are  forced  to 
compete  in  three  areas:  service  on  the 
ground,  service  in  the  air  and  frequency  of 
schedules  to  your  destination.  Now  the  last 
has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  import  ant 
factors  in  profitability  of  a  given  carrier" 
(Barron's.  July  28.  1969) 

Thus  the  industry  has  been  battling  it 
out  in  the  marketplace  in  terms  of  frequency 
not  efficiency  and  economy  of  operations—' 
with  the  public  picking  up  the  bill  for  the 
difference.  Prom  management's  viewpoint  the 
choice  Has  been  logically  seen  as  one  between 
market  share  and  load  factors,  with  a  laree 
pro  rata  share  being  ultimately  considered 
more  important  than  high  load  factors  or  low 
fares  as  a  revenue  generating  factor 

In  other  words,  because  the  Board  has 
vacated  the  establishment  of  load  factw 
standards  to  the  competitive  forces  of  the 
monopolistic  and  semi-monopolistic  markets 
(Where  price  is  not  considered  by  the  sellers 
to  be  a  competitive  factor) .  the  fare  level  has 
become  the  controlling  factor  in  regulating 
the  load  factor  and  resulting  unit  cost-of- 
service. 

Compliinants  concur  with  the  Board  thaf 

1.  As  long  as  the  industry's  load  factor 
continues  Its  present  downward  trend  ud 
inflationBry  pressures  persist,  the  carriers 
may  find  themselves  in  a  cost-revenue 
squeeze  despite  the  introduction  of  more 
efficient  aircraft  and  the  adjustment  of  their 
fares.    (Order  69-5-28.  May  8    1969.  page  4  ) 

2.  Another  significant  aspect  of  an  un- 
necessary  increase  In  unused  capacitv  is  the 
corresponding  growth  in  the  investment  base 
and  fixed  charges.  ( Ibid. ) 

3.  (Dt;  cannot  be  expected  that  fare  in- 
creases Will  stimulate  additional  traffic 
( Ibid.) 

4.  (Tibat  the  traveling  public  should  not 
be  asked  to  pay  for  the  operation  of  a  volume 
of  capacity  which  Is  significantly  out  of  line 
with  market  demand.  ( Order  69-6-124  June 
24.  1969.  page  4. ) 

The  bafcic  solution  to  the  Industry's  pres- 
ent financial  situation  would  therefore  ap- 
pear to  lie  not  only  in  the  air  carriers  pxt- 
cising  restraint  in  ordering  new  flight  equip- 
ment and  in  the  use  or  scheduling  of  'ts 
available  capacity,  but  more  importantly  In 
the  reguUtlon  of  the  fare  level  by  the  Bo  ,rd 
in  accordance  with  the  statutory  standards 
of  the  Act  of  1958.  supplemented  bv  appro- 
priate load  factor,  cath  and  capital  cost  gilde- 
iines.  ^ 

One  of  the  principal  proposals  contained 
in  the  various  formula  approaches  is  the 
imposition  of  an  arbitrary  flat  fee  or  "ter- 
minal charge"  in  each  fare.  Passenger  board- 
ing costs  have  been  considered  to  be  a  fast 
rising  part  of  airline  costs  which  have  not 
always  been  fully  reflected  in  fares,  particu- 
larly short-haul  fares. 

Line-haul  costs  have  traditionally  been 
treated  as  capacity  costs.  Consequently.  It 
has  been  generally  recognized  that  load  "fac- 
tors affect  the  level  of  unit  line-haul  costs. 
The  higher  the  load  factor,  the  lower  the 
unit  cost,  and  vice  versa. 

Terminal  costs,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
ordinarily  been  considered  to  be  unit  costs 
that    varied    with    volume    of    traffic.    Load 

•Ibid..  7|. 


factors  have  not  been  considered  as  a  factor 
in  determining  terminal  expenses.  Never- 
theless, it  is  not  the  theory,  but  the  Impact 
of  a  rate  order  which  counts. 

One  of  the  principal  terminal  expenses 
IS  Aircraft  Servicing.  Alone  this  item  ac- 
counts for  probably  more  than  half  of  the 
terminal  expenditures.  Since  this  Is  a  cost  in- 
curred In  servicing  aircraft.  It  naturally 
follows  that  It  is  a  function  of  the  number 
of  aircraft  handled.  Consequently,  when  low 
load  factors  spread  traffic  over  more  flights, 
the  number  of  departures  per  passenger 
handled  Increases,  and  the  unit  aircraft  serv- 
icing cost  per  passenger  increases. 

Furthermore,  when  additional  flights  at 
liub  stations  require  the  acquisition  of  ad- 
ditional gate  position  and  ground  handling 
personnel,  this  cost  is  further  increased. 

Therefore,  without  addressing  ourselves  to 
ihe  merit  of  carriers  proposal,  complainants 
merely  observe  that  the  presently  depressed 
load  factors  may  be  temporarily  inflating 
the  level  of  the  terminal  charges  per  se  to 
an  unjust  and  unreasonable  level 

We  come  now  to  the  second  major  issue  of 
the  proposed  fare  revisions,  a  change  In  the 
structure  of  fares  between  ports  and  locali- 
ties, and  between  persons  and  description  of 
traffic  in  air  transportation  between  different 
ports  and  localities. 

Generally  the  carriers  have  proposed  the 
erection  of  a  fare  structure  upon  the  base  of 
an  average  fixed  terminal  charge,  which  might 
be  referred  to  as  a  gettlng-off-and-on-the- 
ground  charge,  plus  a  fixed  or  variable  rate 
per  mile.  The  justification  for  this  method  of 
ratemaking  is  that  It  will  supposedly  relate 
fares  more  closely  to  costs. 

First,  it  should  be  noted  that  "It  is  gen- 
erally accepted  that  line-haul  costs  are  pri- 
marily determined  by  hours  an  aircraft  or  a 
passenger  is  in  movement."  (Eastern  Airlines' 
Proposal  for  a  Revised  Fare  Structure,  at 
page  6.7. )  It  is  also  generally  recognized  that 
the  aircraft  hours  between  markets  will  vary 
in  the  same  direction,  at  the  same  time  of 
day.  with  the  same  type  of  aircraft  at  the 
same  load  factor.  In  other  words,  there  is  a 
varying  cost  between  different  city  parts  at 
similar  mileage  intervals.  (Continental,  at 
page  5.) 

Second.  It  should  be  noted  that  longer 
flight-time  at  similar  mileage  intervals 
normally  occur  where  there  is  congestion 
and  that  such  congestion  usually  occurs  only 
in  those  markets  where  traffic  demand  (and 
therefore  value-of -service)   is  higher. 

As  a  consequence,  all  of  the  formulae  ap- 
proaches— even  those  based  on  an  Industry 
Rverage  je?  speed  curve — tend  to  shift  a  major 
cost  burden  in  city  pairs  of  similar  length 
from  those  markets  where  the  value-of-serv- 
ice  is  high  to  those  where  the  value-of- 
service  is  frequently  significantly  lower.  This 
is  not  only  unfair  and  unlawful — because  it 
gives  an  undue  cr  unreasonable  preference  or 
advantage  to  the  former,  who  generate  the 
greater  cost  and  are  better  able  to  reimburse 
the  cu-rler  for  that  cost,  and  subjects  the 
latter  who  receive  less  service  to  undue  and 
unreasonable  prejudice  and  disadvantage — 
but  it  is  also  commercially  unsound. 

One  of  the  leading  arguments  In  favor  of 
the  "terminal  charge"  and  other  form  of  fare 
tapers,  like  the  variable  mileage  rate.  Is  "to 
give  greater  recognition  to  the  higher  costs  of 
shorter  haul  operations." 

In  Its  staff  study,  the  Bureau  of  Economics 
reported  at  page  44: 

"The  cost  taper  results  from  the  fact  that 
certain  types  of  costs  are  the  same  regardless 
of  the  distance  that  an  aircraft  may 
travel  ....  In  addition,  the  cost  of  moving  an 
aircraft  to  or  from  cruise  speed  (taxiing, 
climb-out,  and  descent)  does  not  vary  'ig- 
nlflcantly  from  one  departure  to  another." 
On  the  following  page  (45) ,  the  "Stop  time 
block  hours"  element  Is  given  a  value  of  0.4 
hours  at  all  stage  lengths. 
Now  it  does  not  take  an  aeronautical  en- 


gineer's background  to  reach  the  conclusion 
that  aircraft  on  short-haul  trips  do  not 
usually  fiy  between  city  pairs  at  the  same  al- 
titude as  they  do  on  long-haul  trips,  and  that 
consequently  the  Stop-time-block-hour.«;  do 
vary  with  the  length  of  hop.  This  Is  demon- 
strated in  the  "Tabulations  Relating  to  Cost 
Finding  Phase"  of  the  C.A.B.  staff  study  when 
the  Block  time-Stop  time  of  long-haul,  medl- 
tim-haul  and  short-haul  aircraft  are  com- 
pared. 


Aircraft  type 


RIock  time-stop  ti  ne 

(hours) 

Percent 

0.3965 

100 

.3947 

100 

.3949 

100 

.2709 

68 

.1732 

44 

4-engine  turbofan. 
4-en6ine  turboiet. 
3-engine  turbolan. 
2-engine  turbolan 
F-27.. 


While  not  conclusive,  this  evidence  does 
indicate  that  the  cost  of  moving  an  aircraft 
to  and  from  cruise  speed  (taxiing,  climb-out. 
descent)  does  vary  significantly  with  distance 
and  that  consequently  pending  a  full  exami- 
nation and  analysis  of  the  subject,  the  pro- 
posed terminal  charges  and  variable  rates  per 
mile  would  subject  persons  and  descriptions 
of  traffic  in  short-haul  markets  to  undue  and 
unreasonable  prejudice  and  disadvantage, 
while  giving  to  longer  medium  and  long-haul 
markets  where  the  value-of-service  is  nor- 
mally greater  undtie  and  unreasonable  pref- 
erence or  advantage. 

Finally  complainants  turn  to  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  structure  of  fares  between 
persons  and  description  of  traffic  In  air  trans- 
portation between  the  same  ports  and 
localities. 

All  of  the  carriers  have  proposed  to  revise 
the  relationship  between  first  class  and  coach 
fares  by  establishing  a  uniform  differential 
with  first  class  at  a  level  equal  to  120';  or 
125^;  of  coach  fares  or  the  existing  level, 
whichever  is  greater.  Without  passing  on  the 
merits  of  this  proposal,  complainants  would 
merely  draw  to  the  Board's  attention  that 
these  proposals  do  not  appear  to  comply  with 
CAB.  Economic  Regulation  399.33(d).  Do- 
mestic coach  policy,  fare  differential.  There- 
fore, it  would  seem  that  to  the  extent  the 
proposed  fares  do  not  take  into  consideration 
the  standards  of  the  Board's  o'A-n  Economic 
Regulations  they  would  be  unlawful. 

With  regard  to  the  proposal  to  Increase 
Youth  Adult  and  Standby  fares  to  80'.  and 
60';  of  the  corresponding  coach  fare,  the 
Members  can  take  no  position  at  this  time 
without  a  fuller  examination  and  analysis  of 
the  facts.  However,  we  do  feel  that  It  should 
be  no;,ed  in  passing  that  charging  one  stand- 
by passenger  or  class  of  standby  passengers 
wlh  a  lower  boarding  priority  a  higher  rate 
than  another,  may  subject  that  person  or 
description  of  traffic  in  air  transportation  to 
unjust  discrimination  or  undue  or  unreason- 
able prejudice  or  disadvantage. 

In  summation,  therefore,  the  real  point  of 
the  Member's  complaint  is  that  the  airlines' 
proposals  fail  on  questions  of  law  and  fact. 
It  has  long  been  established  Board  policy 
that  the  question  of  whether  a  fare  is  Just 
and  reasonable  turns  primarily  on  the  rela- 
tlo:ishlp  between  revenues  and  costs.  As  a 
general  rule,  revenues  should  equal  the  rea- 
sonable cost  of  providing  the  service  plus  a 
fair  return.  The  carriers,  however,  have  not 
yet  shown  on  the  record  that  the  level  of 
their  unit  costs,  cash  costs,  load  factor  and 
proposed  new  Interrelationship  of  rates  in  the 
new  structure  would  be  Just  and  reasonable, 
and  without  unjust  discrimination  or  undue 
preference  or  prejudice. 

Accordingly,  in  conformance  with  Subpart 
E,  paragraph  302.505  of  the  Board's  Rule  of 
Practice  in  Economic  Proceedings,  the  com- 
plainants suggest  that  the  foregoing  facts 
warrant: 

1.  (a)  The  Board's  suspending  and  Inves- 
tigating the  tariffs  filed  by  American,  Con- 


tinental, Eastern,  and  United  during  the 
month  of  August  1969.  and  In  addition  all 
other  pending  tariff  revisions  to  determine 
whether  they  are  Just  and  reasonable,  and 
(b)  If  the  Board  shall  be  of  the  opinion 
that  such  fares  are  unjust  or  unreasonable, 
that  the  Board  determine  and  prescribe,  in 
accordance  with  subsection  1002(d)  of  the 
Act  of  1958.  the  lawful  rate,  fare  or  charge 
thereafter  to  be  demanded,  charged,  col- 
lected or  received  by  applicant: 

2.  (a)  Institution  of  a  general  rate  proceed- 
ing to  Investigate  the  structure  and  con- 
struction of  air  passenger  fares  to  aclileve  a 
sound  foundation  for  determining  whether 
such  fares  should,  or  should  not.  be  related 
to  revenue-miles  or  revenue-hours  traveled, 
or  revenue-miles  or  revenue-houra  traveled 
plus  an  arbitrary  charge  or  charges,  or  some 
other  factor.  In  order  that  such  rates  will 
at  all  times  be  reasonably  related  to  the 
statutory  .standards  of  the  Act  of  1958,  and 
the  rules  of  ratemaking  established  by  the 
Board. 

(b)  As  a  part  of  that  investigation,  to  de- 
termine and  prescribe  the  national  policy 
regarding  the  duty  of  air  carriers  to  es'abllsh. 
observe,  and  enforce  just  and  reasonable  in- 
dividual and  Joint  through  single  factor 
rates,  fares,  and  charges,  and  Just  and  rea- 
sonable rules,  regulitlons  and  practices  re- 
lating to  such  rates,  fares  and  charges.  In 
all  markets  m  which  tervice  by  a  single  c  .r- 
rler  is  authorized,  or  in  which  connecting 
service  is  needed  to  avoid  competition  in  ex- 
cess of  that  necessary  to  assure  the  sound 
development  of  an  air  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

The  Justification  for  these  proposals  have 

been  previously  set   forth   in   the  Members' 

complaint  of  April  21.  1969.  which  ,is  hereby 

made  a  part  of  this  complaint. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  E.  Moss.  Richard  T.  Hasna.  Har- 
old T.  Johnson.  George  E  Biown.  Jr.. 
Edward  R.  Roybal.  John  J.  McFall. 
Phillip  Burton.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 
Lionel  Van  Def.rlin.  George  P  Mn.- 
LER.  Glenn  M.  Anderson.  Robert  L 
Leggett.  Chet  HoLiriELD.  Jerry  L. 
Pettis.  Don  Edwards.  ArccsTt's  F. 
Hawkins.  Walter  S.  Baring,  Jeffrey 
CoHELAN.  B.  F.  Sisk.  William  S  Mail- 
LIARD.  Members  of  Congress. 


Certificate  of  Service 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  this  date 
served  the  foregoing  document  upon:  Ameri- 
can Airlines.  Inc..  Continental  Air  Lines.  Inc.. 
Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc..  United  Air  Lines, 
Inc.  by  causing  copies  to  be  mailed  to  such 
earner  or  its  agent  properly  addre^ed  with 
postage  prepaid. 

John  W.  ^h-lett. 

ArcL'ST  20.  1969. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post}  Aug.  22. 
19691 

Air  Ticket  Hike  Possible  Next  Month 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  Indicated 
to  the  airlines  they  may  be  permitted  to 
raise  fares  next  month  to  help  meet  rising 
costs  and  dwindling  returns. 

The  increase  will  materialize  as  soon  as 
one  of  three  proposed  basic  fare  formulas 
has  been  worked  out.  It  could  come  as  early 
as  Sept.  15  or  as  late  as  Oct.  1,  tl|e  airline 
Industry  has  been  informed. 

The  nature  and  amount  of  the  increase 
win  be  determined  after  oral  argument 
Sept.  4  on  the  fare  adjustment  proposals  now 
before  the  board  from  five  airlines — Ameri- 
can. Continental,  Eastern,  Northwest,  and 
United. 

August  25.   1969. 
Hon    John  H.  Crooker.  Jr 
Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Crooker:  The  Associated 
Press  has  reported  that  the  C.A.B.  hae  already 
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assured  the  airlines  that  a  basic  fare  In- 
crease will  be  granted  sometime  between  Sep- 
tember 15  and  October  1.  This  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  oral  argument  has  been  set  on  fares 
for  September  4. 

Is  it  your  Impression  and  opinion  that  this 
report  Is  true?  If  so,  why  Is  oral  argument 
being  held?  If  not.  what  do  you  think  gave 
rise  to  this  rumor? 

I    would    appreciate    receiving    your    in- 
dividual views  since  I  am  transmitting  this 
letter  to  each  member  of  the  Board. 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Moss, 
U ember  of  Congress. 

Civil  AERONAfncs  Board, 
Washington,  September  2,  1969 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Moss:  This  letter  Is  In  answer  to 
yours  of  August  25,  1969  which,  because  of 
an  absence  from  Washington,  has  Just  come 
to  my  attention 

I  have  now  been  a  Member  of  the  Board 
for  several  years  and  during  that  time  have 
never  known  of  an  instance  of  advance  as- 
surance as  to  how  a  case  would  be  decided 
Sincerely, 

Whitney  Gillilland. 

CrviL  Aeronautics  Board. 
Washington,  August  29,  1969. 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Congressman  Moss.  This  Is  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  August  25.  1969  In  which 
you  refer  to  an  Associated  Press  report  that 
the  CAB  has  already  assured  the  airlines  that 
a  basic  fare  Increase  will  be  granted  some 
time  between  September  15  and  October  1. 

Clearly,  the  Board  has  not  and  will  not 
pass  on  the  merits  of  the  proposed  fare  In- 
creases until  all  Interested  persons  have  had 
a  fair  opportunity  to  present  their  views. 
Naturally,  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  what 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  press  report  to 
which  you  refer,  but  I  am  aware  of  no  facts 
to  support  it. 

Sincerely  yours, 

G.  Joseph  Minetti. 

Member. 

CrvtL  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington.  D.C,  September  2.  1969 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

De.«  Congressman  Moss:  I  received  only 
last  Friday  your  letter  of  August  25  Inquiring 
as  to  the  basis  for  an  Associated  Press  report 
that  the  Board  has  informed  the  airlines  that 
a  fare  increase  would  be  granted.  Contrary 
to  any  such  report  I  can  a;ssure  vou  that 
neither  I  nor  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has 
made  any  decision  on  this  matter. 

As  you  know,  a  number  of  tariffs  have  been 
filed  with  the  Board  proposing  fare  increases 
and  complaints  have  been  filed  against  such 
tariffs.  The  Board  has  set  the  matter  for  Oral 
Argument  on  September  4  at  which  time  it 
will  hear  both  the  proponents  and  opponents 
of  the  proposed  tariffs.  Until  the  Argument 
has  taken  place  no  decision  has  or  will  be 
made  by  the  Board.  When  the  decision  Is 
being  made  we  will  take  full  account  of  all 
relevant  material  submitted  bv  the  parties 
both  orally  and  in  writing.  In  "this  connec- 
tion I  Will  give  careful  attention  to  the  help- 
«,  ^'^"^™^°'^  contained  in  the  complaint 
nied  by  you  and  nineteen  other  Members  of 
Congress  in  regard  to  the  proposed  tariffs 

I  welcome  the  interest  and  attention  vou 
have  expressed  in  this  very  Important  sub- 
Ject. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  T.  Murphy, 

Vice  Chairman. 
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Civil   AiaiONADTics   Board, 
Washington,  DC,  August  29   1969 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkab  Congressman  Moss:  This  refers  to 
your  letter  dated  August  25  concerning  air 
carrier  fare  Increases.  I  have  not  seen  the  AP 
report  to  which  you  refer  so  cannot  comment 
on  It,  nor  can  I  speculate  as  to  Its  source 

Under  the  law  air  carrier  fares  when  filed 
with  the  Board  become  effective  at  a  specified 
time  unless  the  Board  suspends  them 
Various  filings  are  now  before  us  seeking  in- 
creases. The  first  of  these  filings  has  an  effec- 
tive date  of  September  15. 

Oral  argument  Is  not  a  usual  step  in  proc- 
essing fare  proposals,  but  because  of  the 
large  number  of  differing  flUngs  and  the 
widespread  Interest  in  them.  In  this  Instance 
the  Board  decided  to  hear  arguments  of 
interested  parties  before  making  a  decision 
as  to  whether  to  suspend  any  or  all  of  the 
filings  or  to  permit  some  of  them  to  go  into 
effect. 

Foaiowlng  the  argument,  the  Board  In 
keeping  with  past  practice,  will  no  doubt 
seek  to  make  its  position  known  to  the 
carriers  well  enough  In  advance  of  the  Sep- 
tember 15  effective  date  to  permit  those 
who^e  filings  may  not  be  approved  to  notify 
their  ticket  agents  of  any  changed  situation 
I  would  expect  the  Board  position  to  be 
made  known  early  in  the  week  of  Septem- 
ber 3, 

I  have  read  the  applications  and  support- 
ing papers  as  well  as  those  items  filed  In 
oppcMiltlon.  but  I  have  not  yet  decided  what 
my  anal  position  will  be,  and  will  not  so 
decide  until  after  the  argument. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  G.  Adams, 

Crvn.   Aeronautics   Board 

.    Washington,  DC,  August  28,  1969 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Moss:  I  have  your  let- 
ter dared  August  25,  stating  that  the  Asso- 
c  ated  Press  has  reported  that  the  CAB  has 
already  assured  airlines  that  a  basic  (pas- 
senger!   fare  Increase  will  be  granted 

Copies  of  papers  that  are  filed  in  matters 
such  as  these  go  to  the  offices  of  the  individ- 
ual Members.  Hence,  I  suppose  that  most  of 
the  Members  have  read  (with  both  care  and 
keen  interest)  the  documents  heretofore 
nied,  both  favoring  and  opposing  fare  in- 
creases. However,  there  has  certainly  been  no 
Board  meeting  held,  much  less  a  decision 
reached,  in  regard  to  whether  the  Board  will 
permit  any  of  the  tariffs  proposing  increases 
to  become  effective. 

Yours  very  truly, 

1  John  H.  Crooker.  Jr.. 

I  Chairman. 
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meaningless.  You  may  recall,  Mr.  Chairman 
during    your    recent    visit    in    my    office  \^u 
stated  that  the  tight  money  frame  to  which  r 
then  Objected  could  probably  be  regarded  as 
being  much  looser  and  more  flexible   Ye<i   r 
am  informed  that  only  on  September  4  would 
oral  argument   be  entertained  and  that   Z 
nature  of  the  argument  would  be  a  mere  Dr« 
entatlon  of  views  which.  If  they  are  to  1» 
suflJclently  extensive  and  Include  all  inter 
ested    parties,    could   not    possibly    be   con 
eluded  in  one  day.  "' 

I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  letter  of 
protest  at  the  apparent  predisposition  of  this 
matter  be  made  an  official  part  of  the  record 
of  'oral  argument." 

Because  of  the  hurried  nature  of  your  oro 
ceedlngs,  this  is  being  dictated  via  long  dU-" 
tance  telephone  with  Instructions  to  mv 
Legislative  Assistant,  Mr.  John  W  BlUett 
to  sign  my  name  and  to  note  that  fact  bv 
his  Initials.  ' 

Sincerely. 

John  E.  Moss, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  DC,  August  27  1969 
Re:  Docket  No.  21326. 
Hon.  George  P.  Miller, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Miller:  The  Docket 
Section  at  the  Board  received  on  August  20 
a  complaint  signed  by  you  and  nineteen 
other  members  of  the  Congress,  requestine 
(among  other  things)  suspension  of  tr.nffs 
filed  by  four  trunkllne  air  carriers  (Ameri- 
can. Continental,  Eastern  and  United)  The 
Board  had  announced  that  oral  arguments 
would  be  heard  in  Room  1027  at  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  commencing  at  10  00 
AM.  on  Thursday,  September  4.  from  com- 
plainants and  proponent6-^nd  that  any 
complainant  desiring  to  participate  In  the 
oral  argument  should  so  advise  the  Board 
by  August  28. 

Today,    we    have    received    a    letter    from 
Congressman  Moss,  indicating  (among  other 
things)  that,  in  effect,  he  will  not  participate 
m  the  oral  argument  at  that  time    If  vou 
desire   to   present   some   statement,   oral'  or 
written,   will    you    please   ha\-e   someone  in 
your  office  so  notify  us  on  either  Thursdav 
August  28,  or  Friday,  August  29.  In  this  re- 
gard, it  is  requested  that,  if  time  for  such 
a   presentation   is  desired,  a  letter  be  sent 
or    a    phone    call    made    to    Mr.    Thomas   L 
Wrenn.  Chief  Hearing  Examiner.  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  (telephone  382-7758) 
Yours  very  truly, 

John  H.  Crooker,  Jr., 

Chairman. 
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XI        X  August  26,  1969 

Hon,  JOHN  H.  Crooker.  Jr.. 
Chairman.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chapman:  Seated  in  my  Sacra- 
mento office  at  this  moment.  I  have  before 
me  a  letter  which  would  constitute  a  formal 
request  for  appearance  before  the  Board  on 
September  4.  1969.  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting oral  arguments.  The  request,  as 
drafted,  would  have  Included  Mr.  John  W 
Billett,  my  Legislative  Assistant,  and  Mr 
R  chard  W.  Klabzuba.  who  would  appear 
with  me  for  the  purposes  of  advice  and  con- 
sultation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  determined  not  tc 
Sign  that  letter  because  of  the  disquieting, 
!t°°  =  ''^  P''^®*  reports  which  Indicate  that 
the  Board  has  made  a  decision.  In  other 
words.  1  would  not  appear  before  any  aeencv 
denying  me  the  right  of  Impartial  considera- 
tion of  my  views.  Absent  that  assurance  the 
so-called  oral  arguments  become  farcical  and 


Hon.  John  H.  Crooker.  Jr., 
Chairman,    Civil    Aeronautics    Board     Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  Is  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  August  27th    The 
Board  should   be   informed   that   we  endorse 
without  qualification  the  view  expressed  bv 
our  colleague,  the  Honorable  John  E   Moss  in 
his  letter  to  you  of  August  26,  1969   We  ask 
that  this  telegram  be  made  an  official  part 
of  the  record  of  the  oral  argument. 
Sincerely, 
Richard  T.  Hanna,  Harold  T.  Johnson, 
George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  Edward  R  Roy- 
B.U.,  John  J.  McPall,  Phillip  Burton, 
Charles  H.  Wilson,  Lionel  Van  Deee- 
lin,  George  P    Miller,  Glenn  M    An-- 
deeson,  Robert  L.  Leggett,  Chet  Holi- 
fisld,  Jerry  L.   Pettis,  Don  Edwards, 
Augustus  P.  Hawkins,  Walter  S.  Bae- 
INC,    Jeftery    Cohelan,    B.    F.    Sisk. 
Members  of  Congress. 

News  Release 
Representative    John    E.    Moss     (D-Call- 
fomia)   has  today  transmitted  the  attached 


letter  to  the  Honorable  John  H.  Crooker.  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Boardf 
and  has  directed  copies  to  the  other  four 
members  of  the  Board. 

The  Board  currently  has  under  considera- 
tion certain  proposed  changes  in  air  fares  be- 
tween domestic  points  which  have  hein 
submitted  by  various  airlines.  Moss  and  19  of 
his  colleagues  filed  a  formal  action  request- 
ing that  the  tariffs  be  suspended  and  that  a 
complete  general  fare  Investigation  be 
undertaken. 

The  CAB  meantime  scheduled  oral  argu- 
ments for  yesterday.  Mos.*?,  because  of  various 
Indications  pointing  to  the  predisposition  of 
the  matter  by  members  of  the  Board,  In- 
formed the  CAB  by  letter  of  his  Intention  not 
to  ..ppear  yesterday.  The  contents  of  that 
letter  have  previously  been  made  public. 

It  has  become  standard  practice  when  dif- 
fering fare  proposals  are  presented,  for  the 
Bn.ird.  In  one  way  or  another,  to  offer  alter- 
n,itp  fare  proposals  which  It  would  accept.  In 
this  instance,  the  Board  Issued  an  order  out- 
lining three  alternatives  which  It  considered 
It  had.  The  purpose  of  the  attached  letter  Is 
to  guarantee  that  the  Board  does  not  take 
any  action  outside  of  those  three  alternatives 
since  any  such  action  would  be  considered  by 
Moss  to  be  unlawful. 

For  further  Information,  contact  John  Bil- 
lett at  225-7163. 

September  5,  1969. 
Hon.  John  H.  Crooker,  Jr., 
Ctiairman.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Wr.-hington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  yotir  order  69-8- 
108.  the  Board  staled  that  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 1002  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  (49 
use  1842).  It  may,  upon  Its  own  Initiative 
of  in  the  light  of  complaints  from  Interested 
persons : 

i  a  1  Suspend  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
po.-ed  tariffs  pending  investigation  of  the 
rea.';onableness  of  the  proposed  rates, 

<  b  I  Permit  such  tariffs  to  take  effect  while 
it  IS  conducting  such  Investigations,  or 

c)  Permit  the  tariffs  to  become  effective 
without  Investigation. 

In  addition,  the  Board  went  on  to  observe 
that  because  of  the  public  Interest  displayed 
In  'he  August  fare  revisions.  It  had  decided 
to  take  the  unusual  step  In  processing  fare 
proposals  of  hearing  oral  arguments  before 
de-erminlng  what  Its  action  should  be  with 
respect  to  these  tariff  proposals. 

As  both  a  complainant  and  a  Member  of 
Congress  I  must  therefore  conclude  that  even 
though  the  Board  did  not  restrict  the  oral 
presentations  to  any  specific  Issues,  It  never- 
theless did,  by  its  act  In  enumerating  three 
possible  courses  of  action  In  its  order,  pre- 
clude any  other  course  of  action  such  as  Its 
usual  past  practice  of  suspending  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  proposed  tariffs  and  then 
making  Its  position  known  as  to  other  kinds 
01  tirlff  proposals  it  would  approve. 

This  form  of  ratemaklng  by  treaty  must 
come  to  an  end.  According  to  your  Economic 
Rtculatlon  302  506,  at  any  hearing  Involving 
a  change  in  a  fare,  the  burden  of  going  for- 
ward with  the  evidence  shall  be  upon  the 
person  proposing  such  change  to  show  that 
the  proposed  change  is  Just  and  reasonable, 
anci  not  otherwise  unlawful;  I.e.,  In  com- 
pliance with  the  rules  of  ratemaklne  in  the 
Act  and  the  Board's  Economic  Regulations 
and  Policy.  If  the  tariff  proposals  do  not  meet 
this  test  on  their  face,  then  they  should  be 
suspended  and  investigated.  It  Is  not  the 
duty  of  the  Board  to  propose  alternative  fare 
proposals  when  the  person  proposing  such 
changes  cannot  show  that  Its  proposed 
change  Is  Just  and  reasonable. 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Moss, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Civil  AERONAtmcs  Board. 
Washington.  DC  September  8.  1969. 
Hon.  John  E   Moss. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Cf-NCREssMAN  Moss:  We  are  In  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  September  5  regarding  the 
Board's  Order  No   69-8-108 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  page  1  of  that 
letter,  you  state  that  you  conclude  that  (by 
enumerating  three  possible  courses  of  action) 
the  Board  precluded  any  other  course  of  ac- 
tion. Actually,  our  Order  stated:  "We  will  not 
restrict  argument  to  speclflc  Issues  but  will 
permit  Interested  persons  to  express  their 
views  on  any  aspect  of  the  tariffs  that  they 
wish  to  bring  to  the  Board's  attention."  The 
Items  "enumerated"  were  not  "courses  of  ac- 
tion"; they  were  i  as  shown  In  the  Order) 
questions  with  respect  to  which  the  Board 
Members  were  "particularly  Interested  In 
hearing  argument". 

As  you  set  forth  at  the  bottom  of  page  1  of 
your  September  5  letter,  the  Board's  usual 
past  practice  has  been  to  suspend  "the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  proposed  tariffs"  and  then 
make  "Its  position  known  as  to  other  kinds 
of  tariff  proposals  it  would  approve"  No 
Board  order  has  yet  been  issued  subsequent 
to  the  September  4  oral  argument;  when  an 
order  is  Issued,  the  procedure  employed  may 
be  substantially  what  you  described  at  the 
bottom  of  page  1  of  your  letter  In  other 
words,  tariffs  filed  before  our  Order  No  69- 
8-108  may  be  approved,  or  the  effectiveness 
of  proposed  tariffs  may  be  suspended  and 
the  Board's  position  would  be  made  known 
"as  to  other  kinds  of  tariff  proposals  It  would 
approve." 

Yours  very  truly. 

John  H.  Crocker,  Jr., 

Chairman. 

September  10,  1969 
Hon.  John  H.  Crooker.  Jr.. 
Chairman.  Ciiil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  September  8  regarding  my  let- 
ter of  September  5  and  the  Board's  Order 
69-8-108. 

A  "reasonable  man"  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty interpreting  the  content  of  the  last 
paragraph  on  page  1  of  my  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 5.  Since,  however,  there  Is  doubt  In 
your  mind  as  to  the  enumerated  "courses 
of  action"  to  which  I  had  reference,  I  will 
again  set  forth,  this  time  verbatim,  paragraph 
2  of  your  order  68-8-108,  to  wit: 

"Pursuant  to  section  1002  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  (49  USC  1482).  the  Board  may, 
tipon  Its  own  initiative  or  in  the  light  of 
complaints  from  Interested  persons,  (a)  sus- 
pend the  effectiveness  of  the  proposed  tariffs 
pending  Investigation  of  the  reasonableness 
of  the  proposed  rates,  (b)  permit  such  tariffs 
to  take  effect  while  it  is  conducting  such  in- 
vestigation, or  (c)  permit  the  tariffs  to  be- 
come effective  without  Investigation.  The 
Board's  Rules  of  Practice  provide  for  the 
filing  of  complaints  against  tariffs  request- 
ing their  suspension  and  or  investigation, 
and  the  Board  will  give  full  consideration  to 
all  complaints  so  filed  respecting  these  tariffs. 
Also,  because  of  the  Interest  of  the  public 
In  the  proposed  increases  in  passenger  fares, 
we  have  decided  to  hear  oral  argument  from 
interested  persons  before  determining  what 
our  action  should  be  with  respect  to  the 
tariff  proposals." 

The  three  enumerated  courses  of  action  to 
which  I  made  reference  are  clear.  These  are 
the  three  courses  of  action,  and  the  only 
courses  of  action,  the  Board  set  forth  In  its 
order.  By  your  own  terminology,  the  items 
listed  on  page  2  of  the  order  are  "ques- 
tions", not  courses  of  action. 

The  Board  did  not  hedge  on  the  three 
alternatives  when  It  set  them  forth  In  para- 
graph 2.  It  did  not  use  the  frequently  uti- 


lized phrase- -"among  other".  You  were 
very  definite  and  precise  You  sought  the 
public  guidance  before  determining  which 
of  the  three  courses  of  action  to  take  You 
took  the  initiative  by  establishing  the 
ground  rules.  Now  abiding  by  them  would 
be  the  only  means  of  atcting  in  good  faith 
by  the  Board. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter  of 
September  8,  you  state  that  when  the 
Board's  order  Is  Issued,  "the  procedure  em- 
ployed may  be  substantially  what  you  de- 
scribe at  the  bottom  of  page  i  of  your  letter;" 
that  Is,  the  Board's  usual  past  practice  of 
suspending  the  effectiveness  of  the  proposed 
tariffs  and  then  making  Its  position  known 
as  to  other  kinds  of  tariff  proposals  it  would 
approve. 

You  need  not  circumnavigate  the  Act,  Why 
do  so?  The  Congress  has  delegated  to  the 
Board  the  authority  to  prescribe  the  lawful 
rates  In  subsection  1002(d).  In  point  of  fact, 
not  only  do  you  have  that  authority,  but 
the  Congress  has  mandated  that  the  Board 
shall  determine  and  prescribe  the  lawful  rate 
if  It  is  of  the  opinion  that  any  rate  is  or 
will  be  unjust  or  unreasonable,  etc. 

The  Members  of  Congress  do  not  take  lightly 
your  Inclination  to  tread  heavily  upon  the 
statutes  of  this  land  which  they  have  so 
laboriously  put  together,  albeit  in  the  name 
of  the  "public  Interest".  Our  national  sense 
of  fairness  and  Justice  requires  compliance 
with  these  Acts  If  those  who  have  taken  an 
oath  to  uphold  these  laws  do  not  abide  by 
the  rules,  then  who  shall  enforce  them? 

You  have  already  reduced  the  stature  of 
the  "oral  argument"  to  a  mere  meaningless 
and  redundant  presentation  of  known  views 
and  opinions.  You  have  similarly  diminished 
the  value  of  your  own  Elconomlc  Regulations 
by  not  enforcing  them  Do  not  now  further 
dilute  the  Act  by  attempting  to  sanctify 
permanently  the  policy  of  ratemaklng  by 
treaty. 

Sincerely, 

John  E.  Moss, 
Member  of  Congress. 

[Order  69-9-68,  docket  21322] 

Passenger  Fare  Revisions  Proposed  by  the 

Domestic   Trunkline   Carriers 

(Adopted  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  at 
Its  office  in  Washington,  DC,  on  the  12th 
day  of  September,  1969 1 
order  of  investigation  and  suspension 
By  tariff  revision  '•  filed  August  1,  1969.  and 
marked  to  become  effective  September  15, 
1969,  United  Air  Lines.  Inc  proposed  to  revise 
Its  domestic  passenger  fares  within  the  48 
contiguous  states  Subsequently,  on  August 
7  and  11,  1969,  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc  and 
Continental  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  respectively,  also 
filed  proposed  fare  revisions  •  marked  to  be- 
come effective  October  1.  1969  On  August  13, 
1969,  American  Airlines.  Inc.  proposed  to  re- 
vise its  domestic  passenger  fares  effective 
September  27.  1969.  Northwest  Airlines,  Inc. 
filed  proposed  revisions  ■  to  Its  domestic  pas- 
senger fares  on  August  20.  1969.  with  an 
effective  date  of  October  4.  1969,  and  Branlff 
Airways,  Inc.,  on  August  22,  1969.  filed  revi- 
sions '  to  Its  domestic  passenger  fares  with 
an  effective  date  of  October  1.  1969. 

All  of  the  tariff  revisions  propose  Increased 
fares,  although  each  of  the  six  carriers  takes 
a  different  approach  to  the  appropriate  level 
and  structure  of  domestic  passenger  fares. 
With  the  exception  of  Continental  and 
United,  all  of  the  carriers  propose  to  adjust 
fares  in  accordance  with  a  formula  based  on 
a  fixed  charge  per  passenger  plus  a  variable 
charge  based  on  mileage  United  likewise  pro- 
poses a  dual  element  formula  but  with  a  fixed 
mileage  charge,  whereas  Continental  propoees 
Instead  to  adjust  fares  by  a  stated  percentage 
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and  or  dollar  Increases  which  may  vary  ac- 
cording to  distance.  All  of  the  carriers  except 
United  propose  to  establish  flrst-class  fares 
at  125  percent  of  coach.  United  proposes  a 
ratio  of  120  percent.  With  regard  to  night 
coach  fares.  American  would  raise  all  present 
night  coach  fares  by  $3.00,  while  the  other 
carriers  would  set  night  coach  fares  at  a  level 
of  75  to  85  percent  of  the  revised  Jet  coach 
fares. 

Several  of  the  carriers  have  proposed  revi- 
sions of  their  domestic  discount  fare  struc- 
ture concurrently  with  the  proposed  changes 
In  coach  and  flrst-class  fares.  Six  carriers 
have  proposed  to  reduce  the  Discover  America 
discount  from  25  percent  to  20  percent.  A 
number  of  carriers  would  also  reduce  the 
youth  standby  and  children's  discount  from 
50  to  40  percent,  the  youth  reservation  dis- 
count from  331 3  to  20  percent,  and  the  family 
fare  discounts  for  spouses  to  20  percent  and 
for  children  to  33 13  percent.  The  proposed 
fare  changes  heretofore  described  are  de- 
tailed in  tabular  form  m  Appendix  A  of  this 
order. 

A  complaint  has  been  filed  bv  the  Honor- 
able  John    E.    Moss,   M.C.    ( Cali'f ornla ) ,    and 
19    other    Members    of    Congress    requesting 
suspension  and  investigation  of  the  proposed 
tariff  reviflons.  The  complainants  also  seek 
a.    genei-jil    fare    investigation    to    determine 
whether  the  present  fare  structure  produces 
a  just  and  reasonable  fare.  The  complainants 
filed  a  sub.stantlally  similar  complaint  In  re- 
sponse to  tariff  revisions  proposed  by  several 
of  the  domestic  carriers  in   March   of   1969. 
The  Board,  in  ordering  those  tariff  revisions 
suspended  and  investigated  (Order  69-5-28), 
either    disposed    of    or    rendered    moot    this 
earlier  complaint  except  as  to  the  request  for 
a  general  fare  investigation,  which  was  de- 
ferred pending  further  informal  investigation 
by  the  Board  s  staff  into  a  cost  oriented  for- 
mula for  structuring  fares.  The  complainants 
have  incorporated,  by  reference,  the  factual 
justification   for   the   earlier  complaint   Into 
the  instant  complaint.  Inasmuch  as  the  de- 
ferred  issue  in  the  earlier  complaint  Is  In- 
cluded  in   the  Instant  complaint,  we  intend 
our  action   herein   to  bs   dispositive  of   th" 
open  Issue  in  the  earlier  complaint. 

The  principal  contentions  made  by  the 
complainants  are  that  the  Board  has  never 
established  cost  and  load  factor  standards 
against  which  fares  could  be  Judged  for  fair- 
ness and  reasonabler.ess.  and  that  the  pro- 
posed Increases  should  not  be  permitted  un- 
til such  standards  are  established  and  the 
Increases  weighed  against  those  standards 
The  complainants  further  assert  that  the 
fare  proposals  will  further  depress  lead  fac- 
tors and  earnings:  brtng  about  even  greater 
increases  in  costs,  an  traffic  congestion,  and 
air  pollution:  lead  to  more  uneconomical  and 
inefficient  use  of  the  nation's  airports  and 
airways:  and  therebv  further  increase  the 
financial  burden  to  the  taxpayers  and 
passengers. 

An  answer  to  the  complaint  has  been  filed 
by  American.  The  carrier  asserts  that  the 
complaint  does  not  set  forth  facts  or  argu- 
ments warranting  a  continued  postponement 
of  fare  adjustments  that  are  urgently  re- 
quired in  light  of  the  industrv's  deterloratin<' 
financial  position.  American  alleees  that  the 
complaint  falls  to  recognize  that  over  the 
years  the  airlines  have  been  able  to  offset  the 
effects  of  inflation  only  bv  means  of  Improved 
operating  efficiencies,  and  that  such  an  off- 
set is  no  longer  possible  under  current  eco- 
nomic conditions:  that  the  complainants' 
sole  reason  for  opposing  the  fare  Increases 
is  that  the  Board  has  never  established  stand- 
ards for  cash  costs  and  load  factors:  and  that 
the  alleged  lack  of  fair  cash  cost  and  load 
factor  standards  is  not  a  valid  reason  for 
denying  the  proposed  fare  adjustments. 

In  response  to  the  Board's  Order  69-8-108 
setting  oral  argument  on  the  general  question 
or  a  fare   Increase,   the  domestic   trunkJlnes 
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and  local  service  carriers  have  filed  state- 
ments of  position  and  presented  their  views 
at  the  oral  argtunent.  The  carriers  urge  that 
there  is  a  pressing  need  for  an  Increase  In 
regular  and  promotional  fares  in  order  to 
meet  increasing  costs  which  are  being  In- 
curred In  every  expense  category. 

Most  of  the  domestic  carriers  favor  the 
adoption  of  a  cost-oriented  formula  for  es- 
tablishing and  defining  domestic  normal 
pasaenger  fares,  provided  that  it  produces 
substantial  additional  revenue:  that  it  more 
accurately  reflects  the  varying  costs  of  serv- 
ice, and  that  It  be  administered  with  enough 
flexibility  to  permit  deviation  in  market  sit- 
uations where  justification  for  a  departure 
from  the  formula  is  sho-wn. 

Several   carriers   while   not   objecting  to   a 
formula   per  se,  express   reservations  about 
the    formula    so    far    considered.    They    feel 
that  further  analyses  should  be  made  to  re- 
fine   the    determlnaUon    of    carrier    costs    in 
different    types   of   markets,    while  some   are 
concerned  that  value  of  service  mav  not  have 
been  adequately   considered   particularly  in 
connection  with  shon-haul  fares.  The  criti- 
cisms of  the  formula  approach  are  of  varying 
degrees  and  range  from  advocacy  of  greater 
flexibility  of  application  to  requests  for  fare 
increases  that  do  not  change  the  present  fare 
structure.  The  major  criticisms  of  the  for- 
mula approach  are:   (1)   that  such  approach 
is  premature  at  the  present  time:    (2)    that 
It   may    produce   serious    anomalies   ard    In- 
equities:   (3)    that  its  actual  Impact  is  un- 
known and  will  vary  depending  on  the  car- 
rier  and    the   carriers'   operations:    (4)    that 
in  short-haul  markets,  it  may  result  in  un- 
reasonable fare  increases  and  tend  to  divert 
traffic  to  other  modes  of  transportation:  and 
(5)    tthat  it  gives  no  consideration  to  other 
rate-making  factors  such  as  type  of  traffic, 
competition,   characteristics  of   the  market 
type  ef  travel,  and  so  forth. 

A  po-oposal  has  been  made  by  Mohawk  Air- 
lines. Inc.  for  revising  the  present  method 
of  dltldlng  interline  fares.  The  division  of 
fares  proposed  by  Mohawk  is  based  on  the 
formula  approach  for  establishing  coach  fares 
and    would    apportion    an    amount    to   each 
party  to  the  through  fare  equal  to  the  fixed 
or  terminal,  charge  in  the  formula,  whether 
the  through  fare  Is  a  joint  fare  or  a  combi- 
nation of  locals,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
fare  being  apportioned  between  the  parties 
In  accjordance  with  the  normal  rate  prorate. 
Upoti  consideration  of  the  tariff  proposals, 
the  complaint  and  answer  thereto,  the  state- 
ments filed  prior  to  the  oral  argument  and 
comments  made  thereat    and  other  relevant 
matters,  the  Board  finds  that  the  proposals 
may  Be   unjust,  unreasonable,   unjustly  dls- 
crlmiqatory,  unduly  preferential  or  unduly 
prejudicial,     or     otherwise     unlawful     and 
should  be  investigated.  The  Board  further 
concliides  that  the  tariffs  In  question  should 
be  su^iended  pending  investigation.- 

The  Board  is.  however,  of  the  opinion  that 
the  carriers  have  adequately  demonstrated  a 
need  fpr  some  additional  revenue  and  would 
be  disposed  to  gr.mt  an  increase  computed  In 
accordance  with  the  criteria  set  out  below. 
Because  of  the  many  anomalies  ,n  the  exist- 
ing farfe  structure  and  the  somewhat  tenuous 
relatiobship  that  existing  fares  on  occasion 
bear  to  costs  of  service,  we  have  concluded 
that  adoption  of  a  ccst-orlented  fare  formula 
would  produce  a  substantial  improvement  in 
the   dc*nestlc   fare  structure.   We    are   aware 
that  significant  objections  to  such  a  formula 
structure  have  been  voiced   by  certain  car- 
riers, particularly  with  regard  to  the  inhibit- 
ing effect  it  would  have  on  managerial  dis- 
cretion   in    special    situations    where    factors 
other  than  cost  should  be  considered    With 
this  in  mind,  we  propose  to  allow  a  degree  of 
flexibility  In  the  application  of  the  formula 
We   are  also   especially   cogmzant    that   the 
value   of    service    considerations    are    highly 
pertinent  in  many  markets.  The  fare  formula 
which  we  propose,  while  geared  to  costs  does 
In  fact  give  substantial  recognition  to  value 
Of  service  In  both  long  haul  and  short  haul 
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markets,  through  retention  of  the  concent 
of  internal  subsidy,  whereby  long  haul  fir« 
are  priced  above  cost  plus  a  fair  return  so  a^ 
to  compensate  for  short  haul  fares  which 
must  be  priced  somewhat  below  fully  alio 
cated  costs  in  order  for  traffic  to  move. 

In  determining  the  fare  formula  which  we 
would  accept  as  providing  a  reasonable  in 
crease  in  revenue  for  the  carriers  while  at  thP 
same   time  substantially   improving  t'le  do 
mestic  passenger  fare  structure,  we  have  -e' 
viewed   both   the  formulas  developed  bv  th*. 
Board's  suff,  and  circulated  to  the  lndu<^t-v 
for  comments  earlier  this  vear,  and  those 
formixlas  proposed  by  the  carriers  In  the  rp 
cent   tariff  fiUngs    We  find  that  the  formula 
proposed  by  American  produces  a  reasonable 
increase  in  revenues  and  recognizes  the  eco- 
nomles  inherent  In  long  haul  carriage    ac- 
tually  achieving   a   reduction   from   present 
rates  on  some  long  haul  routes,  as  well  as"*he 
value   of   service    limitations    in    short    naul 
markets.  We  therefore  propose  to  accept  the 
basic  American  formula   subject   to  certa'ii 
modifications  as  detailed   in   the   discussion 
below.  -aiuu 

Before  considering  the  formula  in  detui 
however,  we  deem  It  appropriate  to  consider 
the  complaint  heretofore  described  The  com 
plaint  is  based  in  large  part  on  the  alleged 
failure  of   the   Board   to  establish  fair  cash 
cost  standards.  The  Board's  staff  has  o\er  'he 
past  three  years  conducted  extensive  stv.rtles 
of  earner  costs  as  related  to  the  fares  b=ine 
Charged.  In  addition,  many  carriers  have  con- 
ducted   similar  studies  of   their  own  which 
have   been   available   to   the  Board   and'''ie 
staff.  One  of  the  results  of  the  staff's  study 
was   the  submission   of  several  possible  tire 
formulas  earlier  this  year  to  the  Industrv  for 
comments,  one  of  the  formula,  being  based 
solely  on  costs  of  service.  The  American  for- 
mula bears  a  strong  correlation  to  this  latter 
cost   fca-mula.   although    it   reflects   what   we 
consider  a  reasonable  deviation  for  long  haul 
and  short  haul  routes  as  previously  disc  r-prt 
and  produces  a  higher  overall  level  of  reve- 
nues to  compensate  for  Inflationarv  ccn  in- 
creases occurring  since  the  staff's"  f tudv  of 
costs  was  made.  • 

As  set  forth  In  a  subsequent  portion  of  this 
order,  the  carriers  have  adequatelv  demon- 
strated a  significant  increase  in  costs,  which 
the  complainants  recognize.  To  require  the 
carriers  to  continue  operating  at  present  fare 
leve  s  with  operating  costs  splrallng  upward 
would  Ije  contrary   to   the  statutorv  Policy 
and   rate-making  criteria   contained   in  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.'  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  formula  which  we  are  pro- 
posing    while    perhaps    falling   short    of   the 
Ideal,  does  offer  a  substantial  improvement 
over  the  existing  structure  and  its  adoption 
would  be  consistent  with  our  statutory  duty. 
A  general  fare  investigation  as  requested 
by  complainants  is  by  its  vcrv  nature  a  long 
and  complex  proceeding.  To  leave  the  carriers 
in  statuf  quo  while  such  an  investlgatir  n  was 
conducted  could  result  in  serious  and  perma- 
nent financial  damage  to  some  carrier--   .md 
there    13   no    rational    method    available   to 
make  a  fare  increase,  which  might  be  gr  uued 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  investigation   retro- 
active as  can  be  done,  for  example.  In'a  mail 
rate  Investigation.'  Nevertheless  we  have  de- 
cided  not   to  dispose   of  the   request  for  a 
general  fare  investigation  at  this  time   The 
complainants  have  raised  some  questions  for 
which  no  fully  satisfactorv  answer  presently 
exists,  especially  the  question  of  load  factor 
standards,  and  we  believe  there  are  other  im- 
portant questions  underlying  evaluation  of 
fare  structure  and  level,  not  raised  by  com- 
plainants, which  should  be  given  thorough 
review    However,  notwithstanding  the  exist- 
ence of  these  questions,  the  condition  of  the 
Industry  detailed  herein  is  sufficient! v  seri- 
ous as  to  require  immediate  fare  relief.  More- 
over, pending  our  further  study  of  these  mat- 
ters, the  Board  is  unable  to  conclude  at  this 
time  that  the  additional  earnings  which  this 
order  will  provide  could  be  achieved  by  the 
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wlthm  Lfcrfe's-'ortroT"""    °'    ^"'^"^      ^[^^"el   T.T'  ^'''"  '''''  ^°™"'^  '°'      ^^^^  ^^  ^'^^^^^^    ^Ue  carriei  point  to 

For  these  reasons,  we  have  determined  to  Fixed  charge  for  ^n  mc.rv«t.  .q  aa  ,  inflationary  cost  increases  which  have  ex- 
undertake  an  exploration,  within  the  Board,  variable  cKe  bl^  o^  mii^  J  «nH  ?  '  ^  '""'^2?  '^^  ^dltlonal  revenue  which  thev  re- 
of  a  number  of  matters  relating  to  questions  c^dance  w^  th^oi?oa.H,i^f  '"  T  "."'"1  "  ^  '^""-  °^  ^^^  ^^'^  increase  per- 
such  as:  What  the  appropriate  rate  of  return  X  cen^W^  the  ano  iclh  f  .nr^  ^\"lu^  "'"'*'*  '^  February  Despite  that  fare7n- 
on  a  carrier's  investi^ent  should  be;  how  a      io^ri^neaee            ^PP'"^'''^  portions  of  the      crease,   the   carrier   earnings   in   the   second 

carrier's  rate  of  return  should  be  computed:  quarter  of  1969  were  down  substantiallv  from 

should  load  factor  standards  be  set  and  if  so      Mileage  blocks:  those    realized    in    the    corresponding    1968 

at  what  level:  should  there  be  a  taper  in  the         0  to  500 g  q      P^'''°^   ^^  is  clear  from  data  before  the  BDard 

line  haul  rate  and  If  so  to  what  degree:  what  501  to  1.000 """I  6  6         ,«*    Pavoh    expenses    have    increased    sig- 

method  is  most  appropriate  for  determining          '001    to   1.500 ..       '""     52  '^'"'=^»itly  since  the  Board  permitted  a   fare 

terminal    charges:    and    what    is    the   proper          l^SOl    to   2.000 50  1""^"^   to   become   effective   last   Februarv. 

differential    between    flrst-class    and    coach         Over    2,000 43  ^^°'""    contracts    signed    by    a    number    of 

fares?  At  the  conclusion  of  our  consideration         tt^  „f  ,k.     .          ,        .,'1 ^runkllne  carriers  will  involve  as  much  dol- 

of  these  matters,   we  should   be  in  a  better        w,              ,          formula   will   have  the  desir-  lar  Increase  in  expenses  as  the  February  fare 
position  to  determine  whether  a  fare  Investi-      h      ,  J"^^""-    °^   reducing   slightly   some   long  increase  would  yield  In  dollar  revenue.  Land- 
gation  is  appropriate  and,  if  so    to  channel      «,".!"=  ,„?f.,,'^^•v-^^  ^''^^'^^■^^'''  '^'°''^  ^''°^  '"^  ^^^  "''''^  "'^"  sharply:   and  in  the  oral 
such  investigation  along  the  most  productive      lllt^    l,  ' ,''              ""'^  ^°^  ^^^  ^'""^  ^^^  argument  on  September  4.  stress  wis  placed 
patterns  so  as  to  expedite  completion  of  the      ^°"«'^«™^ly  '"  excess  of  costs,  while  at  the  by  Airport  Operators  Council.  Intarnatlonil 
proceeding   within    a   reasonable   time   snan       f  ^    T^^  producing  only  moderate  increases  and  others  on  the  probability  of  further  In- 
We  expect  to  complete  our  consideration  of             .             v,"       ''^*-  ^^^^  minimizing  the  im-  creases.    Fuel    costs    have   escalated.    Despite 
the  foregoing  matters  and  thus  be  in  a  posi-      ^^^ \.  °"            movement    of    traffic    in    these  some  progress   in    1969   in  alleviatng   airport 
tlon  to  rule  upon  complainants'  request  for           /    \!'  congestion,  the  problem  is  not  solved;   and 
a  fare  investigation  in  December   1969    Ac-          American  has  proposed  that  city  center  to  delays  at  airports  Impose  additional  payroll 
cordinglv,  we  will  defer  action  on  the  com-      '^'^-'   '^^^^^'^   mileage    be   used    in   computing  ^'^^  fuel  costs  en  the  carriers   Increased  com- 
plaint until  that  time                                                ^^'■^-  However,   we  are  of  the  opinion  that  mission   rates   to    travel   agents    for    various 
Complainants  have  also  challenged  the  an-      '^'rect    airport-to-airport     mileage    offers    a  categories  of  domestic  ticket  sales  were  tmde 
proprlateness  of  using  a  line  haul  rate  based      "^°^^  reasonable  and  rational  basis  for  com-  effective  as  of  September  1.  1969.  Everv  trunk 
on    aircraft    mileage    rather    than    aircraft      P"'^"^^  ^^''^s   and   «'in   adopt   that  mileage  carrier  is  firmly  committed  to  a  major  c  .pl- 
hours.  In  essence,  the  complainants  take  the      ^^^^  ^°'^  °"''  ™°^^'-  We  recognize  that  there  ^^'   expansion  program   involving  both   n3w 
position  that  aircraft  transit  time  between      ^'"^  ^  Instances  where  application  of  a  mile-  *"^  expensive  flight  equipment,  and  major 
cltv  pairs  where  the  airport  at  one  or  both  is      ^^^  "^^'^  *'"'  ^'^  Inequitable  or  impractical.  expsndltures  for  ground  property  and  equip- 
relativelv  congested  is  greater  than  between      ^  ^°''  example,  where  a  carrier  is  required  by  ""^nt.    in   order   to   keep   pace   with   the   re- 
similarly  distant  cltv  pairs  where  a  congestion      ^^^    certificate    to    operate    via    a    circuitous  o.ulrements   of   the   public  convenience   and 
problem  does  not  exist    Thus    it  Is  alleged       routing.   We   will   permit  exceptions   to  the  necessity    and    the    anticipated    goowth    In 
costs  are  higher  between  the  former  cltv  pair      """'^  °^'^'"   '^   Particular  routing  where   good  traffic.  Even  if  projected  capital  expenditures 
than  the  latter.  From  this  they  reason  that      ^^^^^  '«  shown.  Further,  it  is  not  our  intent  °f   '•^e  next  several   years   were   adjusted   to 
the  passengers  flvlng  between  the  congested      ^  discourage  common  faring  of  cities  or  of  reflect  only   the  bare  minimum   npjtal   ini- 
cltv  pair  are  given  an  undue  or  unreason-      "'rP°rts    situated    about    a    single   cltv;    we  Provement  programs  to  keep  pace  with  tr.ifTic 
able   preference   over   passengers    flvlng    be-      ^"^"'"^  expect  to  permit  common  faring  under  growth,    assuming    restoration    of    Imnroved 
tween   a   cltv   pair   where   this   problem   does      ^^^  proposed  formula  in  much  the  same  man-  Passenger  load  factors,  the  industry  is  can- 
not  exist,    since    the    former    are    paving    a      '^er  as  we  have  heretofore,  provided  the  mile-  '""""ted  with:  a  multl-bilUon-dollar  requlre- 
lesser    percentage    of    the    carrier's    cost    for      ^^^^  "^^^  '^*^"  '"^  rational  relationship  to  the  "^^'^^  for  additional  capital   funds  over  and 
their  transportation  than  are  the  latter             points  so  common  rated.-  above  the  internally  generated  cash  flow  from 
We  are  of  the  view  that  an  important  goal          '^^^  Board  has  concluded  that  it  would  be  depreciation    and    reinvested    earniags    pur- 
of  any  fare  structure   is   a   relatively   great      appropriate  at  this  time  for  the  industry  to  "V'^."''.  ^°  con.-ervative  dividend  policjes.  such 
desree  of  uniformity  throughout  the -vstem       revert    to    the    conventional    technique    of  '■"Qitional  funding  requl-emrnts  coipe  at  the 
and  we  recognize  that  some  anomalies  will      rounding  computed  fares  up  or  down  to  the  ^^-■'\  'ime   when   interest   rates   are' at   peak 
always    result    from    any    method    of    deter-      nearest  dollar.  The  technique  used  in  recent  '^vels.   Taking  into  conslderaticn   ibese  cost 
mining  fares  in  a  system  as  complex  as  the      ^'^^"  *'^^  designed  to  add  sllghtlv  more  taper  Pre^'suics   on    the   carriers,   and   the  marked 
domestic  air  transport  system  Carrying  com-      ^  ^^^  ^^""^  structure,  a  need  which  is  obvi-  .^"^  p".  '"  earnings  and  profit  margin  since 
plalnants'  reasoning  to  Its  logical  end  would      ^^"^  ^^'  adoption  of  the  proposed  formula  ,  feoruary  Increise.  the  Board  fihds  that 
not  only  result  in  many  different  fares  be-          The  Board  proposes  that  first  class  jet  fares  n  '".!'"  l'^^^^^  '"  fares  at   this  time  is 
tween  different  city  pairs  similarly  distant      ^^  set  at  125  percent  of  the  coach  fare  de-  Inv;^!  L,!! J"  Jhe  standpoint  of  t^e  rue- 
relative  to  one  another,  but  could  also  result      rived    by    the   above   formula,    except   where  aT-    "'h^v:           .?  °                "   1002(e»    of  the 
in  many   different   fares    between   the   same      ^he  first  class  fare  is  today  greater  than  125  rit"  n,..  „f  fJ^         ^''  maint.iin  the  finnnclal 
city  pair  depending  upon  the  period  of  the      Percent  of  the  proposed  coach  fare,  in  which  „'        7           c.-.rncrs  as  a  group. 
day    day  cf  the  week,  and  so  on.  Moreover       ^^^  ^he  present  fare  would  be  retained  "  We  estimate  that  the  fare  adjustnhents  we 
the  formula  we  propose  would  avoid  dlflicul-      ^^^^  selected  this  level  since  our  cost  studies  ^^^  prspared   t.T  accept  would   produce   in- 
tles   such    as    long    haul-short    haul    Incon-      Indicate    that   even   with    this    increase     the  creased  rivenues  fir  the  trunkllne  Industry 
sistencies  which  might  arise  under  a  revenue      ^rst  class  fares  will  fall  well  short  of  fully  °        *   percent   in   first-class  serv.ce  and   3  6 
hour  .approach.   A   much   simpler  approach,      meeting  the  costs  of  providing  the  service  Percent  ;n  coach  service.  Cutr?ntly,  aSout  82.6 
and  one  which   would  accomplish  substan-      O"  the  other  hand  the  Board  finds  merit  in  Percent  of  trunkllne  passenger  miles  involve 
tlally  the  same  result,  would  be  a  variable      ^^^  contention  of  the  carriers  generally  that  "aval  at  coach  cr  economy  fares  aaid  only 
terminal  charge  based  primarily  on  conges-      ^'^  should  move  gradually  toward  closer  cost  about  17.4  percent  at  first  class  fares,  so  that 
tlon  but  Including  other  terminal  variables,      orientation  in  light  of  value  of  service  limita-  'considering   the   traffic    "mix")    su(Jh    basic 
such  as  landing  fees.  This  concept  was  pro-      tions  and  the  Impact  of  varying  ratios  on  the  ^''^^  ^''"  ^^  increased  by  about  4.25  percent." 
posed  in  several  of  the  formulas  developed      over-all  economics  of  dual  configuration  air-  ^"^'r^hrr.  we  estimate  that  an  annual  Increase 
by  the  staff  and  included  in  the  previously      craft.  It  is  the  Board's  intention  that  this  '"   revenues  equivalent  to  2.1    prrcsnt   mav 
referenced  study  which    was  distributed   to     ^^^  '^vel  apply  only  to  services  which  are  ^*'-'"  '■  "^  adjustrtents  in  proniot.onal  fares, 
the  industry  earlier  this  year.  We  have,  how-      truly  first  class  in  character  and  quality  and  Thus,  there  may  be  a  total  revenue  increase 
ever,  decided   not  to  support  this  relatively      not   in   name   only.   We   would   accept  "night  °^  appr..xlmately  6.35  percent   1  assutolng  no 
simple  concept   at   this   time   because,   even      coach  fares  computed  at  75  percent  of  the  diversion  cr  loss  of  traffic  1.  To  the  ektent  of 
bere.  there  are  many  unknown  or  unmeasur-      new  coach   fares."  For  classes  of  service  not  ^°^'  ^^'^^  dilution,  cf  course,  the  revenue  in- 
able  variables   which  have  not  so  far  been     specifically   enumerated    herein,    we    believe  crease  would  be  less  than  6  35  percent.  In 
reflected    in    determining    the    appropriate      <^at  maintenance  of  the  present  dollar  dif-  '^^^•'-  °^  ^^-^  ^ow  level  cf  farn-ngs  realized  in 
vitiation   between   terminals.   Thus,   we  be-      ferential   from   jet  coach   fares  provides   an  ^^^  ™°st  recent  periods  and  the  Inflationary 
lieve  that  the  advantage  to  be  gained  from      acceptable  relationship.  cost  increases  be;np  cxperlenc-d  by  the  car- 
a  variable   terminal   charge  is   presently   too          With   respect    to   the   various   promotional  riers.  there  appears  to  be  no  prospect  that  the 
tenuous  to  outweigh  the  advantage  in  mov-      f^res.  the  Board  would  permit  the  following  ^-^-  increases  approved  herein  will  enable  the 
ing  now  to  greater  system-wide  uniformity,      reduced  discounts  based  on  the  coach  fares  'ridi.stry   to   reach   the    10.5   percsnt;  return 
We  note,  however,   that  this  is  one  of  the      derived  from  the  above  described  formula-  guideline  for  the  immediate  future," 
questions  to  be  pursued  in  the  explorations      tvdp  nf  farp-                             d»,-,»-*  ^             .  The  Board  has  concluded  to  permit  tariff 
''Turnfn^'  described^                                                        DlscoverTnerica                       ''""'  ''''"20"  '^"'^-^    Implementing    the    far3    adjustment 

Turning  now  to  the  actual  formula  which         Youth  stxndbv     In  described    abcve   within    the   48    contiguous 

»e  propose  to  accept,  coach  fares  will  form          yo" m  re'ervatron tn  '^'"'^^   «=^«"i^-    «=^   ^a^l^"   than   October    1 

the  core  of  the  fare  structure  from  which  all          l°^,ns-  plfn             ^°  ^^^^-  Provided  that  tariffs  shall  be  filed  on 

other  fares  will  be  based.  We  believe  that  the              ch  Idrer^  2  to  11                                    ^n  "^^  ^^^  ^^^n  14  days'  notice. 

fo  muu  TLl^r.Z^T'^ .",'  '"'"  A'"^'-'=*«              Children  12  t^.  2   I 33'.  ^^  proposing  that  the  industrv  now  adopt 

ormula  is  appropriate  as  discussed  herein-                                                 ^3  ,  ^  cost-onented  formula   it  is  n.t  the  Board's 

Footnotes  at  end  of  arti^i^                                        ^'^      \f  previously  indicated,  the  Board  intent  that  its  application  be  so  rigid  as  to 

tnotes  at  end  of  article.                                 concludes  that  an  Increase  In  the  Industry's  stifle  fare  Innovation  on  the  part  of  individual 
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carrier  managements  We  continue  to  regard 
healthy  price  competition  as  essential  both 
to  development  of  the  Industry  and  the  needs 
of  the  public.  Accordingly,  the  Board  Intends 
to  consider  fares  produced  by  the  formula  as 
a  "Just  and  reasonable"  celling,  and  any  fare 
In  excess  of  this  celling  would  be  viewed 
prima  facie  as  outside  the  realm  of  Justness 
and  reasonableness  and  would  ordinarily  be 
suspended  and  ordered  investigated.  However, 
increases  above  the  celling  would  be  consid- 
ered where  strong.  Justification  was  shown, 
and  upon  a  tariff  filing  providing  at  least  75 
days'  notice  to  permit  the  Board  adequate 
time  for  review  of  the  arguments  in  Justifica- 
tion. This  approach  will  also  pertain  in  the 
case  of  filings  proposing  increases  in  any 
other  fares  which  have  not  been  specifically 
dealt  with  herein.  On  the  other  hand,  fares 
proposed  below  the  celling  would  continue  to 
receive  normal  scrutiny  by  the  Board,  and 
the  Board  will  not  expect  the  above  notice 
period  for  such  filings. 

On  May  8.  1969.  in  an  order  suspending 
proposed  passenger  fare  revisions  the  Board 
e.xpressed  the  following  view  with  respect  to 
the  situation  stemming  from  the  absence  of 
published  Joint  fares  between  numerous 
domestic  points  where  passengers  are  now 
traveling  in  significant  numbers: 

.  .  the  Board  Is  of  the  opinion  that  In- 
t:onsi»eencles  arising  from  the  lack  of  pub- 
41shed -joint  fares  are  Inseparable  from  the 
inconsistencies  which  may  exist  in  presentlv 
published  local  fares.  We  believe  that  correc- 
tion of  both  should  proceed  simultaneously. 
A  significant  number  of  passengers  are  today 
traveling  in  markets  where  one-carrier  serv- 
ice is  not  available,  and  where  no  Joint  fare 
Is  published  for  inter -carrier  connecting  serv- 
ice. Passengers  traveling  in  such  markets 
must  pay  a  combination  of  local  fares,  each 
of  which  reflects  the  February  increases. 
Pares  for  these  passengers,  therefore,  reflect 
a  compounding  of  increases  which  the  for- 
mula permitted  by  the  Board  in  February 
1969  was  not  Intended  to  reflect.  The  Board 
finds  no  reason  for  continuing  such  Inequi- 
ty"   (Order  69-5-28). 

Subsequently  by  Order  69-8-85.  dated  Au- 
gust 15,  1969,  the  Board  granted  all  domestic 
carriers  authority  to  discuss  single-sum  Joint 
fares  and  open  routings  for  such  fares  for  a 
period  of  90  days  from  the  date  of  the  order. 
We  consider  the  fare  structure  improvements 
to  be  derived  from  the  formula  proposed 
herein  and  Increased  publication  of  Joint 
fares  are  interrelated  parts  of  an  integrated 
whole,  and  the  Board  Is  not  prepared  to  ac- 
cept one  without  the  other. 

For  this  reason,  we  will  require  that  any 
tariff  filed  Implementing  the  proposed  for- 
mula, shall  contain  an  expiration  date  of 
January  31.  1970.  In  order  to  insure  an  effec- 
tive tariff  after  that  date  we  will  also  require 
that  such  tariff  filing  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  refiling  of  existing  fares  for  a  proposed 
effective  date  of  February  1,  1970,  so  as  to 
require  the  filing  of  a  new  tariff  subject  to 
review  by  the  Board  before  the  carriers  can 
extend  the  effectiveness  of  the  new  fare  fil- 
ings beyond  January  31.  1970.  We  will  also 
extend  the  discussion  authority  granted  in 
Order  69-8-85.  which  presently  expires  No- 
vember 13.  1969.  to  January  15,  1970. 

The  Board  is  concerned  that  the  present 
division  of  through  fares  as  between  long 
haul  and  short  haul  carriers  may  be  result- 
ing in  an  inequitable  distribution  of  revenue 
to  the  short  haul  carrier.  Accordingly  we 
will  amend  Order  69-8-85  to  Include  In'  the 
discussions  authorized  the  question  of  divi- 
sion of  fares  between  long  and  short  haul 
carriers.  We  favor  a  division  which  Is  more 
closely  oriented  toward  actual  costs  of  the 
respective  carriers  Involved,  and  believe  that 
there  may  be  considerable  merit  In  the  ap- 
proach proposed  by  Mohawk,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  formula  we  are  pro- 
posing will  not  produce  fares  in  short  haul 
markets  which  will  cover  the  fully  allocated 
costs  of  such  services. 
We  expect  that  a  more  equitable  method 


of  division  will  provide  the  short  haul  car- 
rlere  with  a  significantly  greater  percentage 
benefit  than  will  be  the  case  with  the  long 
haul  carriers,  and  have  considered  thU 
eventuality  In  reaching  a  decision  as  to  the 
level  of  Increased  revenues  which  we  will 
permit  We  therefore  wish  to  make  clear  that 
in  reviewing  the  tariffs  to  be  filed  for  ef- 
fectiveness on  and  after  February  1,  1970, 
the  Board  will  give  great  weight  to  the 
industry's  conformance  with  the  Board's 
findings  as  to  the  need  for  publication  of 
additional  Joint  fares  at  a  satisfactory  level, 
as  well  as  to  the  Implementation  of  a  more 
satisfactory  division  of  Interline  revenues 
that  would  reflect  the  cost  and  value  of  serv- 
ice considerations  Inherent  In  long  haul  vs. 
short  haul  pricing. 

Accordingly,  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958.  and  particularly  sections 
204(a).    403.    404.    and    1002   thereof. 
It  is  ordered  that: 

1.  An  investigation  is  instituted  to  de- 
termine whether  the  fares  and  provisions  de- 
scribed In  Appendix  D  attached  hereto,  and 
rules,  regulations,  or  practices  affecting  such 
fares  and  provisions,  are  or  will  be.  unjust 
or  unreasonable,  unjustly  discriminatory,  un- 
duly preferential,  unduly  prejudicial,  or 
otherwise  unlawful,  and  If  found  to  be  un- 
lawful to  determine  and  prescribe  the  law- 
ful fares  and  provisions,  and  rules,  regula- 
tion*, and  practices  affecting  such  fares  and 
provisions: 

2.  Pending  hearing  and  decision  by  the 
Board,  the  fares  and  provisions  described  in 
Appendix  D  hereto  are  suspended  and  their 
use  deferred  to  and  including  December 
25.  1969.  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Board,  and  that  no  changes  be  made  therein 
during  the  period  of  suspension  except  by 
order  or  special  permission  of  the  Board. 

3.  The  request  for  the  institution  of  a 
general  rate  proceeding  to  Investigate  the 
structure  and  construction  of  domestic  pas- 
senger fares,  contained  in  the  complaint  In 
Docket  21326,  Is  hereby  deferred  Except  to 
the  extent  deferred  or  granted  herein  the 
complaint  in  Docket  21326  is  denied. 

4.  Order  69-8-85  be  amended  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  period  during  which  discussions 
are  authorized  Is  extended  to  January   15, 

5.  Order  69-8-85  be  further  amended  to 
add  to  the  subject  matter  authorized  for 
discussion  the  question  of  the  divisions  of 
through  fares  between  participating  carriers 
including  specifically  the  actual  formula  for 
allocating  such  divisions; 

6.  The  investigation  be  assigned  for  hear- 
ing before  an  examiner  of  the  Board  at  a 
time  and  place  hereafter  to  be  designated: 

7.  A  copy  of  this  order  wil  be  filed  witli 
the  aforesaid  tariffs  and  served  upon  Ameri- 
can Airlines.  Inc  ,  Braniff  Airways.  Inc 
Continental  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  Eastern  Air 
Lines.  Inc..  Northwest  Airlines.  Inc..  and 
United  Air  Lines,  Inc..  which  are  made 
parties  to  this  proceeding;  and 

8.  A  copy  of  this  order  will  also  be  served 
upon  Air  West,  Inc.,  Allegheny  Airlines.  Inc  , 
Delta  Air  Lines.  Inc..  Frontier  Airlines   Inc 
Mohawk    Airlines,    Inc..    National    Airlines' 
Inc  .  North  Central  Airlines.  Inc..  Northeast 
Alrllaes,   Inc..   Ozark   Air  Lines,   Inc..   Pied- 
mont Aviation.  Inc..  Southern  Airways,  Inc 
l^xas    International    Airlines.    Inc..    'Trans' 
World  Airlines.  Inc  .  and  Western  Air  Lines 
Inc..    and    upon    the    complainants    herein! 
which  are  made  parties  hereto. 

This  order  will  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

By  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board: 

Harold  R.  Sanderson, 

Secretary. 
Vice  Chairman  Murphy  concurred  and  dis- 
sented as  set  forth  in  the  attached  state- 
ment. 

Member  Mlnettl  concurred  and  dissented 
as  set  forth  in  his  attached  statement. 

Member  Adams  also  conciured  and  dla- 
sente^  as  per  his  attached  statement. 


September  29,  1<J69 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Revisions  to  Airline  Tariff  Publishers 
Inc..  Agent,  Tariffs  CAB.  Nos.  90  98  -inri 
101. 

''  For  procedural  reasons  the  proposed  •  r^r- 
iff  revisions  of  United  Air  Lines.  Inc  .  hav* 
been  ordered  suspended  and  investigated  by 
separate  order,  69-9-30,  dated  September  ■;" 
1969. 

»  See  sections  102.  404,  and  1002(e)  thereof 

'In  any  event  section  1002(g)  permits  the 
Board  to  suspend  tariffs  for  a  maximum  pe- 
rlod  of  180  days,  and  a  proceeding  of  the 
scope  proposed  by  the  complainants  would 
be  Impossible  to  complete  in  so  short  a  :lme 
In  this  connection,  we  would  point  out  that 
five  Interim  fare  Increases  were  permitted 
during  the  pendency  of  the  General  Passen- 
ger  Fare  Investigation  which  took  some  41 
years  to  complete.  ^ 

The  City  of  Seattle.  In  a  statement  of 
position  at  the  oral  argument,  has  requested 
more  equitable  treatment  vls-a-vls  Portland 
with  respect  to  fares  between  the  two  cities 
and  the  midwest  and  southwest,  contend- 
ing that  the  present  disparity  in  fares  is 
not  justified  by  the  mileage  differential  be- 
tween the  two  cities.  We  believe  that  appii- 
cation  of  the  proposed  formula  will  alleviate 
this  alleged  inequity. 

«  Consistent  w^lth  recent  Board  policy,  and 
since  the  carriers  are  well  along  in  phasing 
out  propeller  services,  we  will  continue  to 
permit  establishment  of  propeller  first  class 
fares  at  the  Jet  level  in  those  markets  where 
the  carrier  offers  Jet  first  class  fares.  Almost 
all  trunkllnes  have  completed  phasing  out 
propeller  aircraft  and  the  other  trunkllnes 
have  extremely  minor  propeller  services  la 
relation  to  over-all  operations. 

•  In  applying  this  relationship,  the  Board 
will  not  require  reductions  In  existing  night 
coach  fares. 

"  With  respect  to  the  contention  of  North- 
west Airlines  that  discounts  on  discounts 
should  be  eliminated,  the  Board  would  look 
with  favor  on  tariff  amendments  that  would 
eliminate  these  practices  (such  as  children's 
50  percent  discount  on  Discover  America 
excursion  fares). 

"  As  indicated  In  the  footnote  of  Appendix 
B,  the  estimated  fare  Increase  Is  overstated 
to  the  extent  that  Intrastate  fares  currently 
at  depressed  levels  are  not  susceptible  of  im- 
mediate increase  to  the  level  of  the  basic 
formula. 

"'The  diminished  level  of  net  Income  and 
rate  of  return  experienced  by  the  Industry 
for  the  12-month  period  ending  March  31. 
1969,  as  compared  with  the  prior  period,  b 
set  forth  In  Appendix  C  attached. 

MtTiPHT,   Vice    Chawman.    CoNCtrRRiNC   .o'd 
Dissenting 

While  I  agree  that  there  Is  a  need  for  in- 
creased revenues  by  some  carriers  to  offset 
inflationary  pressures  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  increase  need  be  as  large  as  the  majority 
has  approved  or  that  the  increases  in  the 
regular  farces  should  be  achieved  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  so-called  formula. 

As  an  interim  measure  I  believe  that  an 
increase  In  regular  fares  of  3  percent  across- 
the-board  limited  to  markets  over  400  miles, 
when  combined  with  the  reductions  in  the 
fare  discounts  and  the  4.0  percent  Increase 
granted  a  few  short  months  ago,  Is  as  much 
as  this  Board  can  request  the  traveling  public 
to  assume  imder  the  present  circumstances. 
In  my  view,  such  an  increase  would  provide 
sufficient  revenue  to  sustain  the  financial 
health  of  the  carriers. 

I  am  particularly' opposed  to  the  adoption 
of  aa  essentially  cost-oriented  fare  formula. 
The  formula  produces  anomalies  and  inequi- 
ties. It  ignores  value  of  service  and  market 
elasticity.  It  produces  drastic  Increases  In  the 
short  haul  and  medium  haul  markets  where 
the  majority  of  the  public  travel.  It  decreases 
long  haul  fares  where  the  value  of  service 
Is  greatest  and  Ignores  the  factor  of  cross- 
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subsidization  Inherent  In  a  system  concept  of 
transportation.  In  my  Judgment  a  great  deal 
of  further  study  and  analysis  Is  necessary  be- 
fore such  a  sweeping  and  permanent  regula- 
tory standard  Is  adopted. 

I  believe  that  an  across-the-board  Increase 
Umit«d  to  markets  over  400  miles  would  meet 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  Industry  for  ad- 
ditional revenues,  would  be  far  simpler  to 
administer  than  the  propwased  formula  and 
would  be  far  more  equitable  to  the  public 
and  the  carriers  than  the  widely  varying  in- 
creases contained  in  such  a  formula 

ROBERT  T    MtTRPHY. 

MiNETTi,   Member,   CoNCtrRRiNC   and 
Dissenting 

I  concur  In  the  majority  action  in  sus- 
pending and  Investigating  the  tariffs  before 
the  Board.  In  addition.  I  concur  In  the  desire 
of  the  majority  to  modify  the  basis  of  inter- 
line rate-prorates  In  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  long-standing  basis  for  division  of 
revenue  between  the  locals  and  the  trunks 
for  laterllne  long-haul  passenger  trips  may 
not  reflect  the  conditions  of  today  or  the 
foreseeable  future. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  am  unable  to  concur 
in  accepting,  without  an  investigation,  a  fare 
adju.stment  package  equivalent  to  an  increase 
In  fare  levels  of  over  six  percent,  especially 
bearing  In  mind  that  Just  a  little  over  six 
months  ago  the  Board  permitted  a  fare  In- 
crea.se  approximating  four  percent  of  the 
then  existing  level.  I  agree  that,  on  the  basis 
of  reported  results,  the  industry's  earnings 
are  deficient  If  measured  against  a  rate  of 
return  guideline  of  10.5  percent  on  invest- 
ment, and  therefore  I  would  permit  reason- 
able increase  in  promotional  fares  if  the 
earners  believe  such  adjustments  to  be  bene- 
ficial. This  would  be  consistent  with  the 
Board's  historical  p>ollcy  of  giving  carriers 
con.^iderable  latitude  to  experiment  with  dis- 
count fares  with  a  view  toward  maxlnUzing 
their  revenues  while  offering  some  reductions 
from  normal  fares.  Again.  I  would  also  per- 


mit Increases  In  first  class  fares  to  125  per- 
cent of  coach  fares,  since  the  present  level 
of  first  class  fares  does  not  appear  to  com- 
pensate the  carriers  for  first  class  service  on 
a  fully  allocated  cost  basis.  However.  I  would 
go  no  further  at  this  time,  in  the  absence 
of  an  investigation. 

Only  last  May  the  Board  refused  to  sanc- 
tion another  fare  Increase.  At  that  time,  it 
expressed  its  concern  about  the  depressed 
level  of  load  factors  and  pointed  out  that 
"the  carriers  have  bought  eqtilpment  despite 
I  not  by  reason  of)  traffic  forecasts."'  As 
stated  by  the  Board  in  its  May  order:  ■ 

"As  long  as  the  industry's  load  factor  con- 
tinues its  present  downward  trend,  and  in- 
flationary pressures  jjersist.  the  carriers  may 
find  themselves  In  a  cost-revenue  squeeze 
despite  the  introduction  of  more  efficient  air- 
craft and  the  adjustment  of  their  fares  An- 
other significant  aspect  of  an  unnecessary  in- 
crease in  unused  capacity  is  the  correspond- 
ing growth  in  the  investment  base  and  fixed 
charges.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  fare  increases  will  stimulate  ad- 
ditional traffic.  The  basic  solution  to  the  in- 
dustry's present  financial  situation  would 
appear  to  lie  in  exercising  restraint  in  order- 
ing new  flight  equipment  and  in  the  iLse  of 
its  available  capacity,  rather  than  in  increas- 
ing its  price  to  the  public."  (Emphasis 
added.  I 

Although  I  am  persuaded  that  the  load 
factor  problem  Is  complex.  I  have  not  been 
convinced  that  the  foregoing  statement  Is  in- 
correct. We  have  very  little  more  informa- 
tion today  with  respect  to  appropriate  load 
factor  standards  than  at  the  time  of  our 
earlier  pronouncement,  and  unlike  the 
majority,  I  am  reluctant  to  entertain  a  gen- 
eral increase  in  coach  fares  until  after  the 
question  of  load  factor  standards  has  been 
squarely  faced  and  resolved  in  an  intensive 
investigation. 


'  Order  69-5-28.  May  8.   1969,  p.  4. 
-  Ibid. 


On  the  contrary,  I  fear  that  the  Increases 
sanctioned  today  may  prove  to  be  self-defeat- 
ing by  causing  a  further  drag  on  traffic 
growth  and  by  delaying  the  day  when  the 
Board  and  the  industry  will  come  to  grips 
with  the  basic  causes  of  the  industry's  pres- 
ent difficulties.  Until  those  causes  are  square- 
ly met,  we  face  the  prospect  of  still  further 
load  factor  declines  and  requests  for  addi- 
tional fare  Increases. 

O.  JostPH  Minetti. 

AOAMS,  Member,  Concprring  and 
Dissenting 

I  do  not  associate  myself  with  the  concept 
that  local  service  carriers  may  not  increase 
first  class  fares  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
formula,  i  e  ,  to  125%  of  the  computed  coach 
fare  In  the  market.  Thus  I  dissociate  myself 
from  the  statement:  "It  is  the  Board's  in- 
tention that  this  fare  level  apply  only  tc 
ser%-ices  which  are  truly  first  class  in  char- 
acter and  quality  and  not  in  name  only" 

Traditionally,  local  service  carriers  have 
been  permitted  to  charge  a  first  class  fare, 
particularly  m  sparse,  short  haul,  noncom- 
petitive markets  even  if  their  piston  equip- 
ment and  limited  cabin  amemties  do  not 
equal  service  in  the  first  class  compartment 
of  more  modem  transcontinental  trunkllne 
Jets. 

Section  399  32  of  the  Board's  Policy  State- 
ment specifically  provides: 

"It  is  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  permit 
subsidized  carriers  maximum  freedom  to  ex- 
periment, in  interstate  and  overseas  air  trans- 
portation, with  cjommerclal  rat«  changes  lor 
the  purpose  of  maximizing  revenues  and 
thereby  minimizing  subsidy  requirements, 
provided  the  resulting  rates  are  not  other- 
wise unreasonable." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  local  service  car- 
riers must  be  permitted  to  increase  their  first 
class  fares,  subject  to  the  exercise  of  their 
managerial  discretion  as  to  whether  the  full 
increase  on  certain  short  haul  routes  might 
price  air  transportation  out  of  the  market. 

John  O.  Adams. 


SUMMARY  OF  PERTINENT  ASPECTS  OF  DOMESTIC  AIRLINE  PASSENGER  TARIFF  FILINGS,  AS  OF  SEPT.  2,  1969 
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Rate    Jet  1st 
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400  miles). 

Eastern 
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Under  300  miles. 
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let 
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Mileage  rates  applied  on  a  cumulative  basis. 
'  No  change 
^  Existing  ratio  is  used  if  it  is  higher. 


<  Between  85  and  100  percent  in  markets  where  Continental  currently  provides  economy  service 
and  between  92.5  and  107.5  percent  in  other  maik»l^ 

^  Northwest  proposes  to  provide  that  children's  fares  will  be  based  on  66H  paicent  of  the 
regular  tet  coach  fare  instead  of  the  "Discover  America  "  fare. 
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DOMESTIC  TRUNKLINE  CARRIERS 
IPercent  impact  on  passenger  revenues! 


Normal  fares 


1st  class        Coach 


Domestic  trunk  earners: 
American.. 

Braniff 

Continental 

Delta [['_[ 

Eastern '"" 

National ..'. 

Northeast .... 


9.16 
7.51 
5.93 
5.10 
4.52 
2.38 
2.60 


4.43 
3.89 
2.33 
1.89 
3.46 
.36 
1.91 


T(  a\ 


Discount 
tares 


Total 


5. 

iio 

2.12 

7.52 

4.59 

1.51 

6.10 

2.V 

2.25 

5.12 

2.44 

2.13 

4.57 

^ii 

1.85 

5.49 

,r^ 

2.37 

3.02 

i.r 

18 

2.02 

4.00 

Domestic  trunk  carriers:— Cont 

Northwest 

Trans  World 

United ..'. 

Western 


Total  trunks. 
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Normal  fares 


1st  class        Coach 


— Discount 

Total         lares 


9.28 
7.10 
9.37 
4.28 


5.09 

3.71 

4.03 

'4.99 


5,68 

2.10 

4.30 

2.31 

5.07 

2.13 

4.93 

2.05 

7.43 


3.58 


4.25 


2.10 


Tola 


7.76 

6.6: 

7.  ?0 
6.98 
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DOMESTIC  OPERATIONS  OF  TRUNKLINE  AND  LOCAL  SERVICE 


Y^m.  NET  INCOME  AFTER  TAXES  AND  RETURN  ON  INVESTJ^ENT,  ,2.M0NTH  PERIODS  ENDED  MAR  31,  m. 
(Dollar  amounts  in  thousands] 


Net  income  > 


Return    on     investments 

(excluding     investment 

tax  credits) 


Mar.  31, 
1969 


Mar.  31, 
1968 


ftomestre trunk  carriers' 

bS'" J15,227  $46,149 

Continental::::::::::::::;::;;:::::  \-°^  -im 

— 39.189  35.' 647 

-20.046  9.057 

18.149  21.937 

-3.226  -4.251 

20.386  27.155 

- -7.037  7,846 

28.328  54.095 

■ -  1.720  10.053 


Mar.  31, 
1969 


Mar.  31, 
1968 


Delta 
Eastern. _. 
National  _. 
Norttieast.. 
Northwest 
TWA 
United 
Western 


5.33 

6.21 

5  65 

2.14 

4.68 

11.53 

13.89 

17.05 

.70 

4,95 

11.03 

15,03 

-.72 

-5,81 

8.58 

13.39 

.08 

2.93 

4.92 

6.13 

3.97 

10.19 

Local  Service  carriers: 
Air  West.... 

Allegheny 

Frontier..  ;;: 

Mohawk 
North  Central 
0"rk 
Piedmont 

Southern 

Texas  International 


Totaltrunks gg  593 


Total  locals. 


Net  income ' 


Return    on 
(excluding 


Mar.  31, 
1969 


Mar.  31, 
1968 


Mar.  31, 
1969 


investments 
investment 
tax  credits) 


Mat- 31, 
1968 


-J15.252 
-6,782 
-8.  061 
-4.351 
-1,196 
-2.065 
-540 
-279 
-1.336 


-41,052 


-J4.341 

-29.21 

-420 

-0.84 

-1,966 

-4,75 

-306 

-1,22 

1,619 

3,62 

1,383 

2,54 

1.343 

4,49 

-594 

3,84 

-669 

2,25 

-8.934 


-2.00 


-31.50 
4.79 
1.62 

3.70 
7.50 
7.34 
8,23 
-0,77 
4  U 

2.14 


■  Net  income  after  special  items  (including  interest  expense)  and  income  taxes 
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Tariit— CAB  Issued  by  AmiiLNE  Tariff 

Publisher.   Inc.  Agent 

NO.  90 

On  66th  Revised  Page  10-C.  In  Rule  4    the 

provisions     reading     "RiUe     43— Children's 

Pares  (applicable  to  NW  only)  ", 

All  fares,  provisions,  and  fare  cancellations 
on  the  following  pages  (except  fares,  provi- 
sions, and  fare  cancellations  applicable  to  or 
from  Hilo.  Honolulu,  or  Canadian  points   and 
except  matter  speciflcally  excluded   below)  ■ 
31st  and  32nd  Revised  Pages  13, 
31st  and  32nd  Revised  Pages  14 
30th  and  31st  Revised  Pages  15. 
30th  and  31st  Revised  Pages  16, 
18th  Revised  Page  19, 
18th  Revised  Page  20, 
14th  Revised  Page  21, 
12th  Revised  Page  24-C, 
12th  Revised  Page  24-D, 
12th  and  13th  Revised  Pages  42  (excluding 
matter  marked  to  become  effective  Septem- 
ber 23,  1969,  and  excluding  the  cancellation 
or  the  fares  from  and  to  Bowling  Green) 
14th  and  15th  Revised  Pages  43  (excluding 

^Idir"^^'^^"""^  °^  *^^  ^^^^^  ^'■°'"  ^^  ^ 
14th  and  15th  Revised  Pages  44  (excluding 
matter  marked  to  become  effective  Septem- 
ber 23,  1969,  and  excluding  the  cancellation 
or  the  fares  from  and  to  Bowling  Green  1 

19th  and  20th  Revised  Pages  45  (excluding 
the  cancellation  of  the  fares  from  and  to 
Bowling  Green  and  Reading) 

mift?.  ^'^  l^}"  ^^^^^  P^««  '^e  (excluding 
S>r  2S  Xq^^"^  T  ''^'=°'"^  effective  Septem- 
of  rhfV  V^'^  excluding  the  cancellation 

of  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading) 

12th  and  13th  Revised  Pages  47  (excluding 

Sr  23'  ?<,'S^^  H°  ''''=°'°^  ^^^^*'«  Septem! 
?^ \ll\  ■^'^'^  excluding  the  cancellaUon 
or  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading). 


12tlh  and  13th  Revised  Pages  48  (excluding 
matter  marked  to  become  effective  Septem- 

14th  and  15th  Revised  Pages  49  (excluding 
matt«r  marked  to  become  effective  Septem- 
ber 23.  1969.  and  excluding  the  cancellation 
or  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading) . 

14th  and  15th  Revised  Pages  50  1  excluding 
matter  marked  to  become  effective  Septem- 
Der  23.  1969,  and  excluding  the  cancellation 
01  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading) 

15th  and  16th  Revised  Page  51  I'excludlng 
mattCT  marked  to  become  effective  Septem- 
ber 23.  1969,  and  excluding  the  cancellation 
o:  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading) 

15th  ajid  16th  Revised  Pa^es  52  (excluding 
the  cancellation  of  the  fares  from  and  to 
reading ) . 

17th  Revised  Page  53. 
17tti  Revised  Page  54. 

NO     98 

All  fares,  provisions,  and  fare  cancellations 
on  the  following  pages  (except  fares  provl- 
^rn^'u^'^  ff'^  cancellations  applicable  to  or 
from  ailo,  Honolulu,  or  Canadian  Points  and 
except  matter  specifically  excluded  below)  • 

14th  and  15th  Revised  Pages  25 

14th  and  15lh  Revised  Pages  26 

16th  and  17th  Revised  Pages  27^ 

16th  and  17th  RevUed  Pages  28 

5th  and  6th  Revised  Pages  28-A, 

5th  and  6th  Revised  Pages  28-B 

Original  Page  28-C, 

1st  Revised  Page  28-C, 

Original  Page  28-D 

1st  Revised  Page  28-D, 

14th  and  15th  Revised  Pages  29 

14th  and  15th  Revised  Pages  30 

14th  Revised  Page  30-A, 

14th  Revised  Page  30-B, 

19th  Revised  Page  33, 

19th  Revised  Page  34. 

19th  Revised  Page  35. 


.oe^^l^:-Sl;K;t^^?:^t^^^Krj:sS'^--';^--- 


18th  and  19th  Revised  Pages  36 

14th  Revised  Page  36-A 

14th  Rertsed  Page  36-B, 

1st  Revised  Page  36-C, 

1st  Revised  Page  36-D 

17th  and  18th  Revised  Pages  41. 

17th  and  18th  Revised  Pages  42^ 

15th  Revised  Page  42-A. 

15th  Revised  Page  42-B, 

10th.  nth  and  12th  Revised  Pages  51  ,  ex- 
cluding matter  marked  to  become  effective 
September  23.  1969.  and  excluding  the  can- 
cellation of  the  fares  from  and  to  Bowling 
Green).  " 

lOth.  nth  and  12th  Revised  Pages  52  .ex- 
cluding matter  marked  to  become  effective 
September  23.  1969,  and  excluding  the  can- 
cellation of  fares  from  and  to  Bowling  Green 
and  Reading  I,  ^ 

13th  and  14th  Revised  Pages  53  (exclud- 
ing matter  marked  to  become  effective  Sep- 
tember 23.  1969.  and  excluding  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  fares  and  to  Bowling  Green  and 
Reading). 

13th  and  14th  Revised  Pages  54  (exclud- 
ing matter  marked  to  become  effective  Sep- 
tember 23.  1969,  and  excluding  the  cancella- 
tion  of   the   fares   from   and   to   Reading) 

.th  and  8th  Revised  Pages  55  (excluding 
matter  marked  to  become  effective  Septem- 
ber 23, 1969). 

7th  and  8th  Revised  Pages  56  (excluding 
matter  marked  to  become  effective  Septem- 
ber 23.  1969,  and  excluding  the  cancellation 
01   the  fares  from  and  to  Reading) 

9th  and  lOth  Revised  Pages  57  (excluding 
matter  marked  to  become  effective  Septem- 
ber 23.  1969,  and  excluding  the  cancellation 
of  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading) 

8th,  9th  and  lOth  Revised  Pages  58  1  ex- 
cluding matter  marked  to  become  effective 
September  23,  1969.  and  excluding  the  can- 
cellation of  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading), 

8th  and  9th  Revised  Pages  59   (excluding 


matter  marked  to  become  effective  Septem- 
ber 23,  1969,  and  excluding  the  cancellation 
of  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading), 

.\\\  fares,  provisions,  and  fare  cancellations 
on  the  following  pages  (except  fares,  provi- 
sions, and  fare  cancellations  applicable  to  or 
from  Hilo,  Honolulu,  or  Canadian  Points,  and 
except  matter  specifically  excluded  below): 
8th  and  9th  Revised  Pages  60  (excluding 
the  cancellation  of  the  fares  from  and  to 
Reading) . 

13th  and  14th  Revised  Pages  61  (excluding 
the  cancellation  of  the  fares  from  and  to 
Reading) . 

13th  and  14th  Revised  Pages  62  (excluding 
the  cancellation  of  the  fares  from  and  to 
Reading) . 

15th  and  16th  Revised  Pages  63. 
15th  and  16th  Revised  Pages  64  (excluding 
matter  marked  to  become  effective  September 
23,  1969.  and  excluding  the  cancellation  of 
the  fares  from  and  to  Bowling  Green) , 

12th  and  13th  Revised  Pages  64-A  (exclud- 
ing matter  marked  to  become  effective  Sep- 
temt)€r  23.  1969,  and  excluding  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  fares  from  and  to  Bowling  Green 
and  Reading) , 

12th  and  13th  Revised  Pages  64-B  (ex- 
cluding matter  marked  to  become  effective 
September  23,  1969,  and  excluding  the  can- 
cellation of  the  fares  from  and  to  Bowling 
Green  and  Reading) , 

14th  and  15th  Revised  Pages  64-C  (exclud- 
ing matter  marked  to  become  effective  Sep- 
tember 23,  1969,  and  excluding  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading) 

14th  and  15th  Revised  Pages  64-D  (exclud- 
ing matter  marked  to  become  effective  Sep- 
tember 23.  1969) 

12th    and    13th    Revised    Pages    64-E    (ex- 
cluding  matter   marked   to   become  effective 
September  23,   1969,  and  excluding  the  can- 
cellation of  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading), 
12th   and    13th    Revised    Pages    64-F    (ex- 
cluding  matter   marked   to   become   effective 
September  23,  1969,  and  excluding  the  can- 
cellation of  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading) 
lOth    and    nth    Revised    Pages    64-G    (ex- 
cluding  matter   marked   to   become   effective 
September  23.  1969,  and  excluding  the  can- 
cellation of  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading) 
lOth    and    11  th    Revised    Pages    64-H    (ex- 
cluding matter  marked  to  become  effective 
September  23,  1969.  and  excluding  the  can- 
cellation of  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading), 
nth    and    12th    Revised    Paces    64-1    (ex- 
cluding  the   cancellation   of   the   fares   from 
and  to  Reading), 

lOth,  nth  and  12th  Revised  Pages  64-J 
(excluding  the  cancellation  of  fares  from 
and  to  Reading), 

14th  and  15th  Revised  Pages  64-K  (ex- 
cluding the  cancellation  of  fares  from  and 
to  Reading). 

14th  and  15th  Revised  Pages  64-L. 
24th  Revised  Page  97 
24th  Revised  Page  98, 
nth  Revised  Page  9S~.\ 
nth  Revised  Page  98-B, 
Original  Page  98-D, 

NO,    101 

.^11  fares,  provisions,  and  fare  cancellations 
on  the  following  pages  (except  fares,  pro- 
visions, and  fare  cancellations  applicable  to 
or  from  Hilo,  Honolulu,  or  Canadian  points, 
and  except  matter  specifically  excluded  be- 
low) : 

17th  and  18th  Revised  Pages  59. 

17th  and  18th  Revised  Pages  60. 

21st  and  22nd  Revised  Pages  61. 

21st  and  22nd  Revised  Pages  62. 

24th  and  25th  Revised  Pages  63. 

24th  and  25th  Revised  Pages  64. 

18th  and  19th  Revised  Pages  65. 

27th  Revised  Page  67 

27th  Revised  Page  68. 

22nd  and  23rd  Revised  Pages  69, 

22nd  and  23rd  Revised  Pages  70, 

31st  Revised  Page  79, 

31st  Revised  Page  80, 

31st  Revised  Page  81. 


31st  Revised  Page  82 

20th  and  21st  Revised  Pages  102 

24th.  25th  and  26th  Rerised  Pages  103. 

24th,  25th  and  26th  Revised  Pages  104. 

23rd.  24th  and  25th  Revised  Pages  105. 

23rd.  24th  and  25th  Revised  Pages  106. 

17th  Revised  Page  107. 

17th  Revised  Page  108. 

16th  and  17th  Revised  Pages  136. 

10th  and  11th  Revised  Pages  137  (exclud- 
ing matter  marked  to  become  effective  Sep- 
tember 23.  1969.  and  excluding  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  lares  from  and  to  Bowling  Green 
and  Reading) , 

10th  and  nth  Revised  Pages  138  (exclud- 
ing the  cancellation  of  the  fares  from  and  to 
Bowling  Green  and  Reading) 

17th  and  18th  Revised  Pages  139  (exclud- 
ing matter  marked  to  become  effective  Sep- 
tember 23,  1969,  and  excluding  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  fares  from  and  to  Bowling  Green 
and  Reading! . 

17th  and  18th  Re^-lsed  Pages  140 

16th.  17th  and  18th  Revised  Pages  141  1  ex- 
cluding the  cancellation  of  the  fares  from 
and   to  Bowling  Green  and   Reading), 

16th,  17th  and  18th  Revised  Pages  142 
(  excluding  matter  marked  to  become  effective 
September  23.  1969,  and  excluding  the  can- 
cellation of  the  fares  from  and  to  Read- 
ing). 

16th  and  17  Revised  Pages  143  (exclud- 
ing the  cancellation  of  the  fares  from  and  to 
Bowling  Green  and  Reading  ) 

16th  and  17th  Revised  Pages  144  (exclud- 
ing matter  marked  to  become  effective  Sep- 
tember 23,  1969.  and  excluding  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  fares  from  and  to  Bowling  Green 
and  Reading ) . 

13th  and  14th  Revised  Pages  145  (exclud- 
ing matter  marked  to  become  effective  Sep- 
tember 23.  1969,  and  excluding  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  fares  from  and  to  Bowling 
Green ) 

13th  and  14th  Revised  Pages  146  (exclud- 
ing the  cancellation  of  the  fares  from  and  to 
Bowling  Green  1 

nth  Revised  Page  147 

nth  Revised  Page  148 

17th  and  18th  Revised  Pages  149  (exclud- 
ing the  cancellation  of  the  fares  from  and  to 
Reading) . 

All  fares,  provisions,  and  fare  cancellations 
on  the  following  pages  (except  fares,  pro- 
visions, and  fare  cancellations  applicable  to 
or  from  HUo,  Honolulu,  or  Canadian  Points, 
and  except  matter  speclficallv  excluded 
below)  : 

17th  and  18th  Revised  Pages  150  (exclud- 
ing matter  marked  to  become  effective  Sep- 
tember 23.  1969.  and  excluding  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading). 

19th  and  20th  Revised  Pages  151  (exclud- 
ing matter  marked  to  become  effective  Sep- 
tember 23.  1969.  and  excluding  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading). 

19th  and  20th  Revised  Pages  152. 

12th  Revised  Page  153 

12th  Revised  Page  154 

14th  and  15th  Revised  Pages  155  (exclud- 
ing matter  marked  to  become  effective  Sep- 
tember 23,  1969.  and  excluding  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading) 

14th  and  15th  Revised  Pages  156  (exclud- 
ing the  cancellation  of  the  fares  from  and 
to  Reading) . 

12th  and  13th  Revised  Pages  157  (exclud- 
ing the  cancellation  of  the  fares  from  and  to 
Reading) , 

12th  and  13th  Revised  Pages  158  (exclud- 
ing matter  marked  to  become  effective  Sep- 
tember 23.  1969). 

13th  Revised  Page  159. 

13th  Revised  Page  160, 

13th  and  14th  Revised  Pages  161  (exclud- 
ing matter  marked  to  become  effective  Sep- 
tember 23.  1969) , 

13th  and  14th  Revised  Pages  162  (exclud- 
ing matter  marked  to  become  effective  Sep- 
tember 23,  1969.  and  excluding  the  cancel- 
lation of  the  fares  from  and   to  Reading), 


12th  and  13th  Revised  Pages  163  (exclucUng 
matter  marked  to  becime  effective  Sep- 
tember 23,  1969,  and  excluding  the  cancel- 
lation of  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading) 
12th  and  13th  Revised  Pages  164  (excluding 
matter  marked  to  become  effective  Septem- 
ber 23.  1969,  and  excluding  the  cancellation 
of  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading) 

14th  and  15th  Revised  Pages  165  (excluding 
matter  marked  to  become  effective  Septem- 
ber 23,  1969,  and  excluding  the  cancellation 
of    the    fares    to    and    from    Reading) 

14th  and  15th  Revised  Pages  166  (excluding 
the  cancellation  of  the  fares  from  and  to 
Reading), 

12th  Revised  Page  167, 

12th  Revised  Page  168 

17th  and  18th  Revised  Pages  189  (exclud- 
ing matter  marked  to  become  effective  Sep- 
tember 23,  1969,  and  excluding  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading), 

All  fares,  provisions,  and  fare  cancellations 
on  the  following  pages  (except  'ares,  provi- 
sions, and  fare  cancellations  applicable  to  or 
from  Hilo,  Honolulu,  or  Canadian  Points,  and 
except   matter  speciflcally   excluded    below  1 

17th  and  18th  Revised  Pages  170  (exclud- 
ing matter  marked  to  become  effective  Sep- 
tember 23,  1969,  and  excluding  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  fares  from  and  to  Reading) 

18th  and  19th  Revised  Pages  171, 

19th  Revised  Page  172 

15th  Revised  Page  173, 

15th  Revised  Page  174, 

20th  Revised  Page  175, 

20th  Revised  Page  176, 

14th  Revised  Page  177, 

14th  Revised  Page  178, 

17th  Revised  Page  179, 

17lh  Revised  Page  180. 

14th  Revised  Page  181. 

14th  Revised  Page  182. 

nth  Revised  Page  183. 

1  Ith  Revised  Page  184 

10th  Revised  Page  185 

21st  Revised  Page  246 

20th  Revised  Page  247 

20th  Revised  Page  248 

25th  and  26th  Revised  Pages  251. 

NO.    117 

The  fares  and  provisions  on  the  following 
pages : 

10th  and  nth  Revised  Pages  25. 

10th  and  11  ih  Revised  Pages  26 

7th  Revised  Page  29. 

12th,  13th  and  14th  Revised  Pages  31  (ex- 
cluding the  increase  m  family  fare  for  WA)  , 

NO.    83    ISStJED   BY    EASTERN    AIR   LINES.    INC 

All  fares  and  provisions  on  15th  Revised 
Page  7  and  14th  Revised  Page  8. 

NO.      284      ISSUED     BY      EASTERN      AIR     LINES.     INC. 

All   fares  and  provisions  In   the  tariff. 

CuTL  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  D.C..  September  16, 1969. 
Hon.  John  E,  Moss. 
Hoxise  of  Representatives ,  | 

Washington.  D.C.  ' 

Dear  Congressman  Moss:  I  am  in  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  September  10,  The  Board 
has  suspended  the  tariffs  filed  prior  to  the 
oral  argument.  A  copy  of  the  Board's  Order 
was  delivered  to  your  office  within  an  hour 
after  the  Order  was  entered. 

Some  of  the  carriers  have  now  filed  new 
tariffs.  The  general  topic  of  passenger  fares 
has  occupied  as  much  of  the  Boards  time 
and  attention  during  1969  as  any  other  sub- 
ject. As  you  know  from  the  'concurrences 
and  dissents'  appended  to  the  September  12 
Order,  the  Members  have  varying  views  about 
fare   level   and   fare  structure 

The  incoming  Chairman,  Mr,  Secor  D, 
Browne  (whom  the  President  nominated  last 
week),  has  as  lively  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject as  do  the  pre.sent  Board  Members  'With 
his  imminent  participation  in  the  Board's 
work,  1  would  not  attempt  to  express  some 
personal  viewpoint  which  might,  ;n  any  way, 
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tend  to  limit  the  avenues  which  the  new 
Chairman  and  the  Board  may  take  In  the 
future  In  these  respects.  The  date  of  my 
departure  from  Washington,  as  previously  in- 
dicated to  the  White  House.  Is  next  week;  and 
I  Will  deliver  to  the  Incoming  new  Chairman, 
your  September  10  letter,  for  any  more  de- 
tailed reply,  which  he  may  feel  is  Indicated. 
Yours  very  truly. 

John  H.  Chooker,  Jr. 

Chairman. 


Passkngkr  Pare  Revisions  Proposed  by  the 

EtoMESTtc  Trunkline  Carriers 
(Docket  21322.  21326.  before  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  Washington,  DC  ] 
Petition  for  Reconsideration  of  CAB 
Order  69-9-68  By  Members  of  Congress  and 
Air  Transportation  users  with  Request  for 
Suspension  and  Investigation  of  all  Tariffs 
Plied  Pursuant  thereto. 

Dated:  September  22.  1969. 
Comes  now  the  Members  of  Congress  with 
a  petition  for  reconsideration  of.  and  suspen- 
sion and  Investigation  of  tariffs  filed  pur- 
suant to.  C.A.B.  Order  No.  69-8-68,  adopted 
September  12.  1969. 

By    this    order    the    Board    announced    it 
would  be  disposed  to  grant  the  most  sweep- 
ing revision  of  airline  passenger  fares  in  Its 
31  year  Wstory.  Speclflcallv.  the  Board's  pro- 
posal contemplates:    d)    changing  the  fare 
base   from   flrst-class   to  day  coach-    (2)    In- 
creasing the  level  of  fares  (for  dav  coach,  the 
"terminal    charge'    element    would    be    in- 
creased *4  or  80 '-^   over  the  February  20    1969 
increases,  which  would  be  equal  to  a  $6  or 
200-:    increase  over  the  Januarv  1969  level); 
(3 1    changing   the   horizontal  fare  structure 
between   cities   by  adopting   a   new   variable 
charge   per  mile   utilizing  5  mileage  blocks 
of  500  mile  Intervals  In  place  of  a  flat  rate 
per  mile:    (4)    making  four  changes   In  the 
vertical    fare    structure    between    classes    of 
trafnc:  a.  establish  a  new  25'"   differential  be- 
tween flrst-class  and  dav  coach  fares:  b   fixes 
local  service  propeller  aircraft  fares  at  some- 
thing less  than  first-class  fares  (the  percent 
or  amount  of  difference  is  not  specified);  c. 
sets   a   25';     differential    between   night   and 
day  coach  fares:  and  d.  increases  six  promo- 
tional fares  by  6  to  50  percent:   1 5 )   changing 
the    method    for   rounding    computed    rates 
Into    published   fares:    (6)    adopting   a   new 
test  of  the  zone  of  reasonableness  using  fares 
produced  by  .^  new  formula  as  the  maximum 
rate,   stating   that   anv   fares   filed   In   excess 
Of   the   new  celling  would   be  viewed   prima 
facte  as  outside  the  realm  of  justness  and 
reasonableness,  and  further  requiring  such 
rate  Increases  to  be  filed  on  at  least  75  days 
notice:    i7)    broadens  the  scope  of  the  Joint 
air  carrier  talks  previously  approved  regard- 
ing single-sum  Joint  rates  and  open  routings 
to    also    encompass    discussions    as    to    the 
method  for  division  of  such  through  rates- 
and  (8)  makes  the  continued  application  of 
the    foregoing    fare    changes    after   February 
1.    1970.    conditional    upon    the    air    carriers 
reaching    an    agreement    substantially    con- 
forming with  the  Board's  finding  as  to  the 
need  for  the  publication  of  additional  joint 
fares  and  a  more  satisfactory  division  of  in- 
terline revenues. 

Prior  to  Issuing  the  Order,  and  before  the 
Members  of  Congress  had  filed  their  com- 
plaint of  August  20th.  the  Board  undertook 
upon  Its  own  Initiative,  the  unusual  step  in 
processing  of  fare  proposals  of  setting  so- 
called  "oral  argimient"  on  the  general  ques- 
tion of  a  fare  increase.  Subsequently,  the  air 
carriers  and  others  filed  statements  of  posi- 
tion and  presented  their  views  at  the  "oral 
argument."  Members  of  Congress.  Jointly 
and  severally,  refused  to  participate  in  the 
"oral  argument"  because  of  various  Indica- 
tions pointing  to  a  predisposition  of  the 
matter  by  members  of  the  Board. 

In  ordering  the  "oral  argument."  the  Board 
indicated  it  was  interested  In  hearing  views 
addressed   to  three  questions:    di    to  what 


extent  was  a  fare  Increase  warranted  and 
how  should  it  be  applied.  (2)  to  what  extent 
should  promotional  fares  be  modified,  and 
(3)  what  effect  would  such  changes  have 
upon  the  movement  of  traffic.  Thus  some,  but 
not  all.  of  the  items  in  Order  69-9-68  were 
discussed  by  the  air  carriers  and  others 
either  In  their  written  statements  or  oral 
presentation  or  both.  Others,  however,  such 
as  the  new  test  of  reasonableness  and  75  day 
filing  notice,  were  never  publlclv  considered 
at  all  by  either  the  parties  or  the  Board 

Turning  now  to  the  rationale  of  the 
opinion,  the  Members  of  Congress  would  first 
Observe  that  after  reviewing  all  the  testi- 
mony, the  Board  initially  found  that  all  the 
proposals  put  forth,  including  that  of  Ameri- 
can Airlines,  Inc.  (American),  might  be  un- 
lawful and  therefore  should  be  suspended 
and  Investigated.  At  the  same  time,  however 
the  Board  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  air 
carriers  had  demonstrated  a  need  for  addi- 
tional revenue  and  that  the  formula  proposed 
by  .American  (which  It  had  Just  held  may  be 
unlawful)  would  produce  a  reasonable  In- 
crease in  revenue,  and  accordingly  adopted 
that  proposal  as  its  own. 

We  agree  with  the  major  parties  that  the 
air  carriers  have  adequately  demonstrated  a 
signlflcant  inflationary  increase  in  the  level 
of  the  cost  of  the  goods  and  services  they 
must  purchase  to  produce  their  product  Con- 
sequently, this  is  not  a  disputed  issue  How- 
ever we,  and  other  parties  at  the  "oral  argu- 
ment," do  not  agree  with  the  air  carrier 
parties  as  to  the  amcmnt  of  quantity  of  goods 
and  services  which  must  be  utilized  to  pro- 
duce the  product  in  an  adequate,  efficient  and 
economical  manner,  as  measured  by  the  load 
factor  and  unit  cash  cost  standards. 

The  Board  claims  that  its  proposed  rate- 
making  formula  and  test  of  reasonableness 
would  produce  a  substantial  Improvement  in 
the   domestic   fare   structure.   This   claim    Is 
based  on  the  allegation  that  the  formula  and 
test    are    cost-oriented.    In    defense    of    this 
position  the  Board  first  observes  that  for  the 
past  3  years  its  staff  has  been  conducting 
extensive  studies  of  air  carriers  costs  as  re- 
lated to  fares,   and   that  one  of   the  results 
of  these  studies  ( as  well  as  others  made  avail- 
able to  the  staff  by  the  air  carriers)   was  the 
development  of  several  possible  fare  formulas 
These  were  submitted  ex  parte  to  the  Indus- 
try  for   comment   earlier   this  vear    One   of 
these  formulas.  It  is  alleged,  is"  based  solely 
on   cost  of  service.  The  American   formula 
which    the    Board    proposes   to   adopt   as    Its 
own.  is  said  to  bear  a  strong  correlation  to  a 
compaDion  formula  which  Is  an  adaptation 
of  this  latter  formula  with  respect  to  coach 
fares."  From  this  the  Board  reasons  that  Its 
proposed    ratemaking    formula    and    test    of 
reasonableness  is  cost-oriented. 

The  various  staff  formulas  to  which  the 
Board  refers,  however,  have  never  yet  been 
placed  Into  the  record  with  or  without  a 
sponsoring  witness,  either  here  or  In  any 
other  case.  This  is  an  Important  considera- 
tion since  the  Bureau  of  Economics  noted  in 
the  report  from  which  this  formula  was  de- 
rived that  "The  type  of  costing  methodology 
used  to  develop  cost  applicable  to  passenger 
service  affects  the  results  obtained."  = 

More  pragmatically,  when  the  staff  distrib- 
uted its  formulas  to  the  industry  it  did  not 


Formula  F.  This  formula  is  an  adaptation 
of  Formula  E  with  respect  to  coach  fares  It 
involves  a  lower  terminal  charge,  a  higher 
line-haul  rate,  and  produces  a  higher  level  of 
coach  fares  on  the  average,  though  not  at  the 
shorter  hauls.  First  class  fares  are  computed 
at  120  percent,  or  the  existing  ratio  if  greater 
of  coach  fares.  "Domestic  Fare  Structure- 
Analysis  of  Various  Pare  Formula  Hy- 
potheses." Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Washme- 
ton  (May  1969)  p.  4. 

-A  Study  of  the  Domestic  Passenger  Air 
Fare  Structure,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington  (January  1968)  p.  6. 
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indicate  that  the  purpose  was  to  relate  fares 
to  costs,  but  Instead  "The  purpose  of  this 
study  is  to  examine  the  impact  of  this  fare 
formula  on  carrier  revenue  in  general  and  on 
the  level  of  Individual  fares  In  particular". 

Calling      the      American      formula     cost 
oriented  because  It  bears  a  strong  correlation 
to   Formula   P    which    is   an    adaptation   of 
Formula  E  which  is  supposedly  coet-orlented 
does  not  make  it  so.  any  more  than  calling 
the  tall  of  a  Iamb  a  leg  makes  a  lamb  a  live 
legged  creature  ( with  apologies  to  late  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Everett  McKlnley  Dirk.>;en 
However,    even    conceding   arguendo  that 
the  staff's  formula  is  cost-oriented,  it  should 
be    pointed    out    that    the    staff    has    never 
claimed  that  such  costs  are  -  Just  and  reason- 
able".   Nor    has    the    staff    ever    claimed    the 
formulas  represent  fair  cash  cost  standards 
Moreover,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  staff  waa  very  careful  In  Its  initial  report 
referred  to  above  to  note  that    -Load  fai>iors 
affect    unit    costs   since    many    categorle«^  of 
cost   are  determined   by  the  number  of  ;,ir- 
craft  miles  flown  and  do  not  change  niiite- 
rlally  in  relation  to  traffic  volume."  (At  page 
36.)    In  other  words,   the  load  factor  st.nad- 
ard  used  to  develop  costs  applicable  to  pas- 
senger  service   affects   the   results   obtained 
and   hence  some   load    factor  standard  had 
to  be  used  to  develop  the  staffs  and  Amer- 
ican's formula.  But  what  is  that  standard' 
We   are   not   told.   Nor  are   we   provided  any 
evidence  in  the  record,  or  the  conclusion^  of 
fact,    or    findings    of    law.    from    which    it 
can  be  determined  whether  or  not  the  ;m- 
identlfled  standard  used  Is  "just  and  reason- 
able". Finally,  again,  the  staff  does  not  clnlm 
that  standard   (whatever  it  may  be)   is  'Must 
and  reasonable".  '" 

For  these  reasons,  petitioners  do  not  con- 
tend that  the  American  formula  (the  stiff's 
formuU  plus  4^;  )  lacks  cost  and  load  f  icror 
standards,  but  instead  that  such  standards 
as  are  contained  therein  are  not  prima  /acie 
"just  and  reasonable".  After  all.  If  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  of  that  :or- 
mula  have  purposely  avoided  making  such 
contentions,  on  or  off  the  record,  who  en'' 
The  Board  Itself  is  estopped  from  making 
such  an  assertion,  for  it  has  already  said, 
"The  complainants  have  raised  some"  ques- 
tions for  which  no  fullv  satisfactory  answer 
presently  exists,  especially  the  question  of 
load  factor  standards.  .  .  ." 

On  page  6.  the  Board  criticises  the  reven-ae- 
hour  approach  Among  other  things.  It  .=  ntc- 
uiates  that  such  a  ratemaking  scheme  wo  id 
result  in  different  fares  for  city  pairs  of  s:m- 
llar  distance.  lead  to  possible  different  :  -.res 
at  different  times  of  the  day  or  week  ..:ici 
might  produce  long  and  short  haul  Inc  .n- 
slstenciee. 

No  presentation  was  ever  made  for  or 
against  the  revenue-hour  approach  either  at 
the  "oral  argument"  or  in  any  of  the  written 
documents  filed  by  the  parties.  Including 
complainants  Quite  the  contrary,  due  id  t.he 
potential  controversy  that  mav  surround  this 
scheme,  and  recognizing  the  limited  time 
available  during  a  180  dav  tariff  suspension. 
Members  of  (ingress  have  always  been  me- 
ticulous to  only  advance  consideration  of 
this  ratemaking  approach  in  conjunction 
with  a  general  rate  hearing,  rather  than  the 
suspension  and  investigation  of  specific  t.ir- 
iffs.  The  Board's  statements,  therefore  are 
blatantly  prejudicial  to  consideration  of  the 
revenue-hour  approach  in  connection  with 
(1)  a  general  rate  investigation  and  (2)  the 
issuance  of  a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
to  Incorporate  revenue-hour  data  in  14  C  J.R. 
241.  as  requested  by  Members  of  Congress. 

In  effect,  the  Board  has  unnecessarily 
sought-out  and  attacked  this  approach  to 
ratemaking  in  order  to  give  additional 
credence  to  its  Justification  for  adopting  the 
American  formula. 


September  29,  1969 
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'  "Domestic  Fare  Structure — Analysis  of 
Various  Pare  Formula  Hypotheses  "  Op  cit., 
p.  1. 


We  note  in  passing,  however,  that  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  National  Association  of 
Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners  observed 
at  the  "oral  argument": 

An  ideal  situation  would  exist  If  standard 
uniform  fares  could  be  published  from  each 
airport  to  every  other  domestic  airport.  That 
this  Is  an  ideal  becomes  apparent  when  it  is 
remembered  that  between  origin  and  destina- 
tion there  is  often  a  choice  of  routes  which 
involve  different  mileages  and  sometimes  a 
longer  mileage  results  in  a  shorter  total  travel 
time."  (At  page  230.)  Statements  of  this  na- 
ture seem  to  indicate  that  any  predisposi- 
tion In  this  matter  at  this  time  may  be  pre- 
mature. 

Since  the  Board  has  raised  the  question  of 
possible  discrimination  In  rates  between  com- 
munities, we  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
Inconsistencies  arising  under  the  Board's 
proposed  formula.  As  already  noted  by  the 
Board  as  early  as  last  May.  a  significant 
number  of  passengers  are  today  traveling  In 
markets  where  one-carrier  service  Is  not 
available  and  no  through  fare  Is  published  for 
Inier-carrier  connecting  service.  Passengers 
traveling  in  these  markets  must  pay  a  com- 
bination of  the  local  fares,  each  of  which 
under  the  Board's  formula  would  reflect  a 
$9  00  "terminal  charge"  (up  200'^;  over  last 
January)  plus  a  higher  line  haul  charge  if  the 
trip  is  greater  than  500  miles,  since  the  mile- 
age rate  would  become  variable  with  distance. 

Such  an  increased  tapered  fare  structure 
would  of  course  only  intensify  the  emphasis 
placed  on  finding  the  so-called  "hidden  city" 
when  constructing  combination  fares  to  off- 
line points.  The  financial  stakes  would  be- 
come much  greater.  It  might  even  lead  to  a 
lower  yield  to  the  air  carriers  If  passengers 
begin  taking  more  circuitous  routings  to  take 
advantage  of  a  lower  combined  fare  through 
a  "hidden  city."  'WThat  kind  of  a  boondoggle 
could  this  thing  become? 

True,  it  may  be  just  a  temporary  situation, 
assuming  the  air  carriers  do  reach  agreement 
by  February  1.  1970.  but  why  should  the  good 
people  of  the  San  Jacquln  Valley,  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Great  Plains  and  Midwest.  Pied- 
monts or  Alleghenies — or  any  American  for 
that  matter — have  to  suffer  such  discrimina- 
tion for  even  one  day?  The  Board  has  already 
found  there  is  no  reason  for  continuing  such 
inequities  (Order  69-5-28).  The  public  in- 
terest therefore  requires  that  these  people 
should  not  be  further  penalized,  that  such  in- 
equities must  be  eradicated  first.  The  Board 
can  give  one  ratemaking  factor  greater  weight 
than  another,  but  it  cannot  eliminate  one. 
even   temporarily. 

The  Board  says  that  it  has  concluded  an 
increase  in  Industry  revenue  is  warranted. 
For  what  purpose  it  does  not  say,  although 
it  does  imply  on  Page  5  that  this  Order  will 
provide  additional  earnings.  The  Board  says 
there  may  be  a  total  revenue  gain  of  approxi- 
mately 6.35',  .  assuming  no  diversion  or  loss 
Of  traffic.  The  board,  however,  does  not  seem 
altogether  certain  that  this  goal  can  be 
achieved,  for  it  goes  on  to  hedge  by  adding. 
'To  the  extent  of  any  such  dilution,  of  course, 
the  revenue  Increase  would  be  less  than  6.35 
percent." 

More  important,  while  the  major  justlfilca- 
tion  for  the  proposed  fare  revision  Is  the 
marked  decline  in  earnings  and  profit  mar- 
gins since  the  February  increases,  and  the 
Board  is  most  explicit  as  to  the  possible  im- 
pact of  the  proposed  fare  changes  on  total 
revenues  by  carriers,  class  of  ser-vlce,  and  dis- 
count fares,  to  one  ten-thousandths  of  a  per- 
cent, it  proffers  no  data  as  to  what  effect 
these  fares  will  have  on  air  carrier  earnings. 

In  this  regard,  the  Members  again  remind 
the  Board  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  said 
that  under  the  statutory  standard  of  "just 
and  reasonable"  it  is  the  results  reached  not 
the  method  employed  which  Is  controlling.  It 
is  not  the  theory  but  the  impact  of  the  rate 
order  which  couiits. 

The  Board  has  not  established  In  Its  rate 


order  what  the  effect  of  fares  filed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  criteria  set  forth  therein  would 
be,  upward  or  downward,  upon  air  carrier 
earnings  or  the  movement  of  traffic.  In  other 
words,  the  Board  has  not  shown  that  viewed 
in  Its  entirety  its  rate  order  would  be  Just 
and  reasonable."  The  Board  has  rather  abused 
Its  broad,  but  not  unlimited,  discretionary 
powers  by  acting  in  a  totally  arbitrary  and 
capricious  manner. 

Historically,  the  Board  has  sought  to  avoid 
the  institution  of  formal  ratemaking  proceed- 
ings because  they  are  very  lengthy  under- 
takings. Instead  it  has  sought  to  achieve  its 
goals,  whatever  they  were  at  a  peirticular 
time,  thrJugh  informal  pt  partr  contracts 
with  the  air  carriers  In  February  it  continued 
this  traditional  policy  by  approving  for  the 
twelfth  time  in  31  years  a  fare  Incresise  with- 
out an  Investigation.  Its  action  (or  inaction) 
did  not  restore  financial  health  to  the  indus- 
try. It  failed  .  .  .  again!  If  the  air  carriers 
are  in  financial  trouble,  it  Is  In  p.xrt  a  l.iult  of 
the  Board  and  its  regulating  practices.  The 
financial  community  may  be  losing  confi- 
dence in  the  airlines,  but  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  their  elected  representa- 
tives, the  Members  of  Congress,  are  rapidly 
losing  confidence  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board. 

Accordingly,  the  foregoing  facta  warrant 
the  Board  reconsidering  Its  Order  69-9-68 
and,  speciflc.illy.  to: 

1.  a.  Suspend  and  investigate  all  tariffs 
filed  pursuant  to  C.A.B.  Order  No.  69-9-68, 
and  in  addition  all  other  pending  tariff  re- 
visions to  determine  whether  they  are  unjust 
or  unreasonable    and 

b.  If  it  shall  be  of  the  c^lnion  that  such 
fares  are  unjust  or  unreasonable,  that  the 
Board  determine  and  prescribe,  in  accora- 
ance  with  subsection  1002(d)  of  the  Act  of 
1958.  the  lawful  rate,  fare  or  charge  there- 
after to  be  demanded,  charged,  collected  or 
received  by  the  air  carriers; 

2.  Withdraw  the  specification  that  fares 
produced  by  the  mathematical  formula  set 
forth  in  C.A.B.  Order  69-9-68  will  be  the 
maximum  rates  considered  as  "just  and  rea- 
sonable": and 

3.  Immediately  institute,  as  a  separate  in- 
vestigation from  that  set  forth  in  paragraph 
1  above,  a  general  rate  proceeding  to  investi- 
gate the  structure  and  construction  of  do- 
mestic passenger  fares  as  previously  requested 
In  Docket  21326 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  E  Moss.  AucusTrs  F.  Hawkins, 
Lionel  Van  Deerlin,  Glenn  M  An- 
DEIISON.  Jeffery  Cohelan,  Chet  Holi- 
riELD,  Charles  H.  Wilson,  Harold  T. 
Johnson.  John  Txtnnet,  Don  Ed- 
wards, Phillip  Burton,  Walter  S. 
Baring.  Joseph  G.  Minish,  Joseph  M. 
McDadf.  Edward  R.  Roybal.  Robert  L 
Leggett.  Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr.,  Bernie 
StSK.  Oeosge  P.  Miller.  Thomas  M. 
Rees,  Richard  T.  Hanna,  John  Mc- 
Fall,  George  E.  Brown.  Jr..  James  C. 
CoRMAN,  Spark  M.  Matsunaga.  John 
D  Dingell,  Jerry  L  Pettis.  Patsy  T 
Mink,  Jerome  R.  W.^ldie,  Charles  M. 
Teacde.  Charles  H  Griffin.  Daniel 
E.  Button.  William  T  Cahill.  Thomas 
L.  Ashley,  Burt  L.  Talcott,  Members 
of  Congress. 

Certificate  of  Service 
I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  this  date  served 
the  foregoing  document  upon: 
American  Airlines,  Inc. 
Branlff  Airways,  Inc. 
Continental  Air  Lines.  Inc. 
Eastern  Air  Lines.  Inc. 
Northwest  Airlines,  Inc. 
United  Air  Lines,  Inc. 
Air  West.  Inc. 
Allegheny  Airlines,  Inc. 
Delta  Air  Lines.  Inc. 
Frontier  AirUnes,  Inc. 
Mohawk  AlrUnes,  Inc. 
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National  Airlines.  Inc 

North  Central  Airlines,  Inc. 

Northeast  Airlines,  Inc. 

Ozark  Air  Lines,  Inc. 

Piedmont  Aviation.  Inc. 

Southern  Airways,  Inc. 

Texas  International  Airlines 

Trans  World  Airlines.  Inc 

Western  Air  Lines,  Inc. 

By  causing  copies  to  be  mailed  to  such 
carrier  or  its  agent  properly  addressed  -a-ith 
postage  prepaid. 

John  W  Billett. 

September  22,  1969. 

September  24.   1969 
Hon   John  H.  Crookeh.  Jr., 
Ciiairman.   Civil   Aeronautics   Board.    Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr   Chairman:  On  Monday.  Septem- 
ber 22,    1969,  35   Members  of  Congress   peti- 
tioned the  Board  to  reconsider  Its  Order  No 
69-9-68.   This  petition,  in  part,  mnde  refer- 
ence to  a  complaint  filed  by  twenty  Members 
of  Congress,  including  myself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  ab.sent  from  my 
Washington  office  on  the  day  the  petition 
was  mailed  to  the  Board,  and  therefore  not 
available  to  sign  it.  Since  my  Interest  in  the 
case  persists,  especially  as  regards  certain 
discriminatory  pricing  practices,  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  If  you  would  have  the  Executive 
Director  add  my  name  to  the  list  of  peti- 
tioners. I 
Sincerely.                                 | 

William  S.  Mailliard, 

Member  of  Cong' ess. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  is  far 
from  resolved.  There  is  a  growing  con- 
cern In  this  body  about  the  actions  as  is 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  increasing 
involvement  of  my  colleagues.  It  is  my 
intention  to  pursue  this  matter  by  every 
means  available  to  me.  In  closing  let  mc 
submit  for  the  Record  one  final  docu- 
ment. On  September  22.  unbeknownst  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  in  this  action. 
National  Airlines  also  filed  for  recon- 
sideration. It  is  a  document  which  be- 
yond any  question  clearly  points  out  the 
illogic  so  prevalent  at  the  Universal 
Building. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  CAB  will  once  again  be  the 
regulatory  agency  it  was  intended  to  be. 

The  document  follows: 

(Docket  21322) 

Passenger  Fare  Revisions  Proposed  by   the 

Domestic  Trunkline  Carriers 

(Before  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Wash- 
ington. D.C,  Sept.  22.  1969) 

petition  of  national  airlines,  inc  .  FOR 
reconsideration    of    order     69-9-68 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Rule  37.  Na- 
tional Airlines.  Inc.  (National)  requests  that 
the  Board  reconsider  Its  Order  69-9-68.  served 
September  12.  1969.  and,  on  such  reconsid- 
eration, t:ike  the  following  action- 

1.  Rescind  so  much  of  the  order  as  estab- 
lishes a  specific  formula  for  the  construction 
of  jet  day  coach  fares 

2.  Permit  an  across  the  board  Increase  of 
5'^c  together  with  the  adjustments  in  dis- 
count fares  now  provided  for  bv  Order  69- 
9-68. 

3  Proceed  with  the  investigation  of  the 
proposals  now  under  suspension  and  investi- 
gation and  Include  in  such  investigation  the 
Issues  of  joint  fares  and  divisionB  of  inter- 
line revenue. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  above.  National 
requests  the  Board  to  conclude  that  the  for- 
mula which  it  has  adopted  be  regarded  as 
an  Interim  step  only,  and  that  the  Board 
proceed  with  the  investigation  of  the  sus- 
pended tariffs — (tegsu-dless  of  cancella- 
tions)— so   that    the   Board-adopted   Ameri- 
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can  formula  may  be  considered  In  a  public 
and  adversary  hearing.  In  addition.  National 
requests  that  the  Issues  of  Joint  fares  and 
divisions  of  Interline  revenue  be  Included  in 
such  Investigation. 

In  support  of   its   Petition,   National   re- 
spectfully states: 

I.  THEORETICAL  FORMULAE  WILL  NOT  CTTIU:  THE 
FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS  OP  THE  INDUSTRY.  AN 
INTERIM    OVERALL    INCREASE    WILL 

A    The  problem 
It  Is  easy  to  say  that  the  trunkllne  Indus- 
try, as  a  whole,  requires  additional  revenues 
to  offset  the  pressures  of  an  inflationary  econ- 
omy.  All   members   of   the   Board   agree   on 
that.  The  real  question  is  this     How  can  an 
Increase    be    fairly    and    eq^iitably    provided 
when  the  rates  of  return  of  the  several  trunk 
line    carriers    vary    from    a    negative    0  72  "■ 
(Northeast)    to   a    positive    IS.SO'-r     (Delta)' 
As   we   will   show   herein,   the   formula   ap- 
roach.    as    adopted    and    "Justified-    by    the 
Board.    Is    no    answer.    The    onlv    Immediate 
solution  Is  to  permit  an  Interim  across  the 
board  Increase  pending  a  formal  Investiga- 
tion of  various  formulae. 

B.  The  Board's  answer  to  the  industry  prob- 
lem ts  unreasonable,  illogical,  unfair  and 
inequitable 

h  Unreasonable  and  Illogical 
National  takes  no  position,  at  this  time 
on  the  question  of  whether  Order  69-9-68  Is 
a  -final  order-  for  the  purposes  of  Section 
1006.  One  thing,  however,  is  reasonably 
probable:  the  order  could  not  withstand 
Judicial  scrutiny.  We  respectfully  request  the 
Board  to  consider  the  followinr  Internal 
contradictions: 

All  proposals— mc/udmff  that  of  Ameri- 
can— have  been  suspended  and  set  down  for 
investigation  because  ".  ,  .  the  Board  finds 
that  the  proposals  may  be  unjust,  unreason- 
able, unjustly  dlscrlminatorv.  unduly  pref- 
erential or  unduly  prejudlcal  or  otherwise 
unlawful   .      ."  (Order,  p.  3) 

Despite  the  foregoing  conclusion  =  the 
Board,    at    page    6    of    the    order,    states   as 

follows: 

"We  believe  that  the  revenue  increase  pro- 
duced  by   the  American   formula   is  appro- 
priate as  discussed  hereafter,  and  therefore 
adopt     that     formula    for    our    model 
[Emphasis  supplied  1. 

So  far,  the  Board  has  merely  adopted  a 
formula  which  It  has  already  found  to  be 
unjust,  unreasonable,  etc.  Not  content  with 
that  oddity,  the  Board,  at  page  9,  produces 
another : 

".  .  .  the  Board  Intends  to  consider  fares 
produced  by  the  | American]  formula  as  a 
just  and  reasonable'  ceiling 

Thus  the  circle  of  lllogic  is  completed  with 
three  steps:  iD  Americans  formula  is  un- 
just and  unreasonable:  (2)  but  the  Board 
adopts  It  as  its  own  model;  and  (3),  mirabile 
aictu,  Americans  formula  becomes  a  Just  and 
reasonable  ceiling. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  Board's 
order  is  lacking  In  basic  reason  and  logic  and 
cannot  stand. 


I 
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2.  Unfair  and  Inequitable 
In  view  of  its  unreasoned  foundation  It  Is 
not  surprising  that  the  Board's  formula  pro- 
duces unfair  and  inequitable  results.  And 
those  results  are  clearly  visible  in  Appendices 
B  and  C  to  the  Board's  order 

Appendix  C  shows  that  certain  carriers  are 
in  serious  loss  positions,  and  that  others  are 
in  a  reasonably  sound  financial  position. 
7,^nK,  ^^"™'  Northeast  and  TWA  axe  in 
tix)uble,  whereas  Delta,  National  and  North- 

^The  conclusion  is  stated  in  statutory 
language  without  a  singlr  finding  of  fact 
made  to  support  it.  It  is  thus  of  questionable 
propriety.  Cf.  Pan  American  World  Airways 
V.  CAB.,  261  P.2d  754,  757  (D.C.  Clr  1958^ 
cert,  denied  359  u.s  912  -^  v.ir.  jyoB) , 


west  are  not   What  does  the  formula  do  for 
these  carrters? 

Northeast,  moat  In  need  of  addlUonal  reve- 
nue, is  slated  to  receive  the  second  lowest 
percentage  increase.  -4  00-,  But  Northwest 
whlah  Is  not  in  such  need,  receives  the  hleh- 
est,  —7.78%.  * 

SMtem  a  "need"  carrier  financially,  will 
obtain  a  5.49%  increase,  whereas  ^merfcon 
in  lees  need  of  additional  revenue,  can  look 
to  a  mark-up  of  7,52%  . 

TVF/1.  which  is  in  bad  shape  domestically, 
will  receive  a  6.61  %  inorease.  whereas  its  less 
troubled  competitors.  American  and  United 
win  get  7  52%   and  7.20%  respectively 

National,  a  carrier  in  good  financial  con- 
dition, can  hope  for  3,02%,  But  Delta  in 
better   financial    condition,   will    get   4.57%. 

Northwest,  whose  financial  health  is  as 
good  as  or  better  than  Nationals  when  in- 
geTr^S^^^    operations    are    considered,    will 

whli.h^^'^'  ^^^  formula  produces  results 
Which  bear  no  relation  to  the  relative  needs 
of  the  carriers,  and  thus  It  does  not  comport 

Tn"^  S^MsT.  '"^'"^■^^"^  -^  ^-"^  '"  sec- 

C.  The  Board's  formula  recognizes  cost  of 
sermce  only  and  takes  no  account  of  other 
statutory  criteria 

No  one  would  contest  that  cost  of  service 
f  t.  ''"'*  important  criterion  In  estab- 

nf,  ff  V"^^  "^  '■'^^^  ^ts  importance  Is  ex- 
plicit In  Section  1002(e)  ,2) .  But  It  is  not  the 
only  o-iterlon.  Others  are:  value  of  service 
\f"  *« /"herent  advantages  of  transporta- 
t  on  by  aircraft"  (Section  1002(e)  <4)  )    price 

fh^lf'^'^-  '•''••  "^^^  ^'^^'^^  °^  «"<=h  rates  on 
the  movement  of  traffic"  (Section  1002(e) 
(1) ):  end.  as  noted  above,  the  need  of  each 
'  x^»"'r"  ^h'  T^n"«  (Section  1002(e)  (5) ) 
The  Board's  formula,  however,  is  oriented 
so  ely  to  cost  of  service  and  Ignores  all  othw 
criteria.  Thus,  the  lowering  of  longhaul  farel 
and  the  raising  of  shorthlul  fares  is  n  re! 
lation  to  costs  and  not  to  value  of  service 
It  mugt  surely  be  obvious  that  the  Inherent 
advantages  of  transportation  by  aircraft  are 
TlOoTnrr  °"4J  '*«°  ">"«  Journerthan  on 
is  slat&  to  .?•/"  *^^  '^'^  '"'  ^he  former 

That  the  Board  is  conscious  of  the  defects 
of  Its  formula  is  apparent  from  Its  determlna" 
tlon  to  explore,  within  the  Board,  such  mal 

Bul^'J"''"'''^'  '^'^"^^^  ^^'l  line  haul  t^per 
But  mere  consciousness  of  defects  is  no  justl-' 
flcation  for  adopting  a  defective  formula  Na 
tional    therefore    submits    that    t"e    Board 
Should  rescind  its  order  Insofar  as  it  eS 

iau"n*.f'°r""^-  P™'^^^^  ""^  the'investu 
gation  fcf  the  suspended  tariffs    therebv  ai 

wen'\^"L;"?^"^"*"«  ^''"'  fo^'la  a^ 
Tho  w  ^P^™'^  *''"  '"terim  uniform  across- 
the-board  increase  for  all  carriers. 

^■„f"^7°"''''^-''°'"''^   interim   increase   is 

As  noted  earlier,  some  carriers  are  in  ereat 
er  need   than   others.  Also  noted  earner^ 
the  fact  the  Board's  formula  produces    in 
many  instances,  less  for  those  in  need  th^n 
for  those  Who  are  not.  An  across-the-boarS 
increase    on  an  interim   basis,   will   not   re 
move  all  Inequities,  but  It  wll    p  "duce  less 
han  those  derived  from  the  formula  Thus 
If    all    carriers    were    permitted    to    increase 
their  far^s  by  5^;    and  adjustments  be  madi 

resu  t'^'iH^vf'  ^  "°^  contemplated  ?hl 
result  would  be  a  minimum  of  5%  plus 
Whatever  may  be  provided  by  the  adjust 
ments  to  the  discount  fares.  We  So  no  "be 
eve^  however,  that  the  percentage  increases 
listed  in  Appendix  B  as  being  dirlved  fSm 
such  fares  can  be  merely  taclced  on  to  th^ 
6  , .  We  suspect  that  carriers,  such  as  Na! 
tional.  Which  produce  a  high  percentage  of 
discount  fares,  will  not  achieve  the  incrfLes 
set  forth  in  Appendix  B.  for  the  reason  tha 
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It  is  in  the  area  of  such  fares  that  the  orlcp 
competition  to  which  the  Board  refers  ^t 
page  9  of  the  Order  will  be  found 

In  sum.  we  submit  that  the  "5%  nlu," 
interim  approach  will  produce  far  morp 
equlUble  and  even  handed  results  than  the 
3.02',  to  7  78';  variance  indicated  bv  'yl 
formula.  The  Board  should  permit  such  an 
increase  pending  Investigation  of  all  for 
mula*.  including  the  Board-adopted  Amerl' 
can  formula.  ■^"leri- 

II.  IF  THE  BOARD  ADHERES  TO  ITS  PRESENT  *P 
PROACH.  IT  SHOULD  DO  SO  ON  AN  INTERIM 
BASIS  ONLY  PENDING  A  FORMAL  INVESTIGATION 

As  we  have  pointed  out  above,  the  Board  s 
formula  is,  in  all  major  respects,  the  Amerl 
can  formula  which  stands  suspended  pend 
ing    investigation    along    with    other    tknTs 
If  such  an  investigation  proceeds,  then  thV 
propriety    of    the    formuIa,-and    indeed    o 
the  formula  approach  Itself.-wlll  be  subject 
to  scrutiny  in  a  formal  proceeding.  It  is  like 
ly.  however,  that  American,  which  stands  i^ 

tar  ff.  Under  normal  procedures,  the  invest  - 
gation  Of  American's  tariff  would  be  rendered 
moot  and  would  be  dismissed.  We  submU 
however,  that  this  is  not  the  normal  cTe 
Americans   formula   is   the  Board's   adopted 

IZT'T  '  ''''  ^""^  '^  determined  to'^n^ 
vestigate  American'.,  formula,  it  must  sure- 

forS  '   '^^  investigation   of  Its  own 

fr.rT?^,  ^°''™^'  *"^'*st»gatlon  of  the  Board's 
th  t"  f*"."'^""^'-  ^  '"^""s  now  stand 
the  tariffs  become  effective  on  October  1  1969' 
l^W""-^.  ^;n  expiration  date  of  Januarv  31. 

i!!,H,  ^""  '^^^  "^""y  ^^  extended  de- 

pending on  the  view  taken  by  the  Board  of 
the  actions  of  the  carriers  concerning  Join 
fares  and  division  of  revenues.  If  the  tariffs 
are  extended,  then  the  Industry  will  have 
been  saddled  for  the  Indefinite  "future  with 
a  set  of  principles  on  fair  structure  which 
ce'edln^g""''  "'""  ''''"^  '"  ^'^  adversary  pro- 
Fair  structure  is  of  obvious  Importance  In 

full  and  formal  proceeding  is  therefore  as 
necessary  for  the  one  as  it  was  for  the  other 
Indeed^  such  a  proceeding  becomes  impera- 

tinH^^''  }^^  ^°^"^  '^^^'f  ^'"tes  that  it  in- 
tends  to  give  further  internal  study  to  the 

lorde^Ts^   ^^^^^   ""^"^   "P  *^'  "^°""'"'- 

ni.  THE  CONCLUSION  THAT  EXTENSIONS  OF  NEW 
TARIFFS  WILL  BE  CONDITIONED  ON  ADOPTION- 
OF     JOINT     FARES     AND     SPECIAL     PRORATES     IS 

UNLAWFUL 

In  the  final  pages  of  its  Order,  the  Board 
ha*  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  It  will  look 
with  extreme  disfavor  on  anv  filing  designed 
iQ-n^'^f^  »ew  tariffs  beyond  Januarf  31, 
19-0  unless  the  trunkline  industry  has  essen- 

iitif  f-''^"*^"^  ^°  ^^^  Mohawk  formula  on 
joint  fares  and  prorates.  We  submit  that  i^c- 
tlon  by  the  Board  would  be  unlawful,  imfair 
and  unwise.  ""'»" 

With  all  respect,  we  must  submit  that  the 
view  expressed  by  the  Board  amounts  to  a 
form  of  regulatory  coercion.  While  there  can 
be  no  question  of  the  Board's  power  to  estab- 
lish Joint  fares  and  prorates.^  the  statute 
requires  that  such  action  be  taken  onlv  after 
notice  and  hearing.  Here,  however,  the" Board 
is  saying,  in  effect,  that  unless  the  carriers 
are  prepared  to  waive  their  statutory  rights 
to  a  hearing,  the  Board  will  not  allow  an  ex- 

QTo    f„  °^   "^"^    ^^'■''^'    beyond    January  31. 
1970.  We  respectfully  submit  that  such  ac- 

lon  exceeds  the  Board's  power  and  is  un- 
lawful and  unfair. 

The  course  the  Board  is  foUowlng  Is  also 
unwise.  It  may  be  agreed  that  croTs-subsi- 
rtl^^^rih?  ''"''^^"  longhauls  and  shorthauls  is 
cieslrable  over  the  system  of  a  given  carrier. 
But  to  use  that  device  to  shift  income  be- 
tween carriers  is  unfair  and  unwise.  That  is 


particularly  true  when  it  is  remembered  that 
;he  ultra-longhaul  fares  received  no  Increase 
earlier  this  year  and  are  now  slated  to  be 
iecreased  If  to  that  we  add  the  Mohawk 
formula.  It  is  obvious  that  the  longhauls  are 
being  hit  particularly  hard." 

For  the  above  reasons,  we  request  that, 
instead  of  providing  for  further  Industry  dis- 
cussions, the  Board  set  down  the  question 
of  Joint  fares  and  divisions  of  Interline  rev- 
enues for  formal  proceedings  Such  proceed- 
ings could  be  consolidated  with  those  re- 
quested above  concerning  the  Board's  for- 
mula and  those  of  others. 

Wherefore.  National  Airlines.  Inc.  respect- 
fully requests  that  the  Board  reconsider 
Its  Order  69-9-68  as  hereinabove  requested 
and  grant  National  such  other  and  further 
relief  as  may  be  in  the  public  Interest. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

WILLIAM  A.  Nelson, 
Vice  President  and  General  Counsel.  Na- 
tional Airlines,  Inc. 

Andrew  T.  A.  MacDonald, 
DENNIS  M.  Flannert. 
Wilmer,  Cutler  and  Pickering,  Attorneys 
for  National  Airlines.  Inc. 

CERTIFICATE    OF    SERVICE 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  this  22nd  day 
of  September  1969.  served  copies  of  the  fore- 
going Petition  upon  all  parties  known  to 
this  proceeding,  properly  addressed  and  with 
appropriate  postage  prepaid, 

Andrew  T.  A.  MacDonald. 


FULLER  E.  CALLAWAY,  JR. 

I  Mr.  FLYNT  asked  aiici  \va.s  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  t 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day. Sunday,  September  28.  the  citizens 
of  LaGrange.  Ga..  paid  tribute  to  their 
fellow  citizen.  Fuller  E.  Callaway.  Jr., 
at  an  impressive  and  meaningful  cere- 
mony on  the  city  square.  The  program 
described  it  as — 

An  Old-Fashloned  Town  Meeting,  Planned 
and  Staged  By  the  People  of  LaGrange  and 
Troup  County,  for  the  Purpose  of  Expressing 
Their  Gratitude  and  Appreciation  to  Puller 
E,  Callaway,  Jr. 

The  people  of  LaGrange  took  this  op- 
portunity to  publicly  express  their  ap- 
preciation to  their  friend  and  neighbor 
for  his  many  acts  of  generosity  and 
benevolence  and  tmveiled  a  commem- 
orative marker  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  square  in  his  honor.  The  plaque 
reads  as  follows: 

In  honor  of  Fuller  E.  Callaway.  Jr.  In 
grateful  appreciation  of  his  many  benevo- 
lences. Presented  bv  the  Citizens  of  LaGrange 
and  Troup  County."l969  AD. 

Four  speakers  were  allotted  approxi- 
mately 5  minutes  each  to  recount  the  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  the  philanthropy  of  Mr. 
Callaway,  his  family,  and  his  associates. 
Mr.  James  A.  Daniel  served  as  master  of 
ceremonies.  Following  a  prelude  of  organ 
music  by  Mr,  Charles  Mizell,  Mr,  Calla- 
way's pastor,  the  Reverend  Malcolm  Cole 
Davis,  delivered  the  invocation.  The 
speakers  were  Dr.  Bela  A.  Lancaster, 
former  superintendent  of  LaGrange  pub- 


=  Section  1002(h)  and  (1). 


'  It  should  be  noted  that  Mohawk's  pro- 
posal incKided  a  line  haul  charge  of  S.ltf  per 
mile  for  1800  miles  or  more,  rather  than  the 
5.0C  .ind  48c  produced  by  the  Board.  Mo- 
hawk's proposal  of  5. If  was  expressly  to  allow 
for  the  cost  of  its  prorate  proposal.  (Letter 
of  Mohawk.  August  22.  1969,  p.  2) . 


lie  schools.  Mr.  Jesse  G.  Maddox.  deacon, 
Southwest  LaGrange  Baptist  Church. 
Mrs.  Ethel  W.  Kight,  curriculmn  direc- 
tor. Troup  County  Schools,  and  Mr.  J. 
Gardner  Newman,  mayor,  city  of  La- 
Grange. The  plaque  was  unveiled  by  four 
of  Mr.  Callaway's  grandchildren  follow- 
ing which  the  benediction  was  pro- 
nounced by  Rev.  Roy  Chatham,  pastor, 
Hillside  Christian  Church,  LaGrange. 

Each  of  the  four  short  talks  clearly 
demonstrates  the  i-espect  and  affection 
which  his  fellow  citizens  feel  toward  Mr. 
Callaway,  I  wish  that  I  had  a  copy  of  each 
speech  which  was  delivered  yesterday  so 
that  it  could  be  incorporated  in  and 
inade  a  part  of  these  remarks.  They  were 
heartfelt  expressions  of  deep  gratitude 
for  the  many  contributions  which  Mr. 
Callaway  has  made  to  the  well-being  of 
his  fellow'  men. 

One  speaker  expressed  a  sentiment 
which  was  typical  of  the  total  atmos- 
phere of  the  occasion  when  she  said : 

Words  are  not  accurate  to  fully  express 
appreciation  but  in  our  heart  there  is  a 
thankful  song. 

This  ceremony  was  unusual  because  his 
LaGrange  friends  wanted  to  say  things 
to  him  and  about  him  while  he  is  in 
life  and  robust  health  but  which  things 
are  too  often  reserved  to  be  said  when 
the  person  of  whom  they  are  said  can 
neither  hear  them  nor  re.spond. 

In  his  response.  Mr,  Callaway  noted 
the  fact  that  his  grandfather  moved  to 
LaGrange  from  Meriwether  County  in 
1869,  100  years  ago.  His  father.  Fuller 
E.  Callaway,  Sr.,  was  born  1  year  later 
in  1870.  His  family  has  been  a  part  of 
and  an  influence  for  good  in  the  commu- 
nity of  LaGrange.  Troup  County.  Ga., 
for  a  full  century.  I  include  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  five  articles  which  were  writ- 
ten in  comiection  with  the  spoken  trib- 
ute: 

And    For    All    Of    This,    We    Say    'Thank 

You" 

<  By  Gardner  Newman,  mayor,  city  of 

LaGrange ) 

When  one  begins  to  consider  the  life  of 
Mr.  Fuller  E  Callaway,  Jr.,  and  his  contri- 
butions to  the  City  of  LaGrange.  we  cannot 
help  but  wonder  what  LaGrange  would  be 
without  those  benefits. 

The  physical  plante.  plant  sites,  and  even 
services  rendered  by  our  schools  would  be  far 
below  the  standards  which  we  now  enjoy. 
Most  of  our  buildings,  including  physical  ed- 
ucation facilities,  and  our  fine  Administra- 
tion Building  on  Main  Street  are  results  of 
Mr.  Callaway's  interest  in  our  schools.  Union 
Street  and  Coleman  libraries  are  further  evi- 
dence of  this  concern  for  education  in  our 
community. 

The  purchase  of  the  land  and  now  its  de- 
velopment will  make  possible  our  beautiful 
new  Granger  Park  area.  This  entire  project, 
made  possible  by  his  Foundation,  is  an  im- 
provement in  our  recreational  and  athletic 
facilities  which  the  City  probably  would  not 
have  been  able  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  Callaway's  concern  has  Included  the 
City's  traffic  and  parking  problems,  as  evi- 
dence by  contributions  of  the  Forrest  Avenue 
Railroad  Underpass.  Industrial  Drive  exten- 
sion, and  downtown  parking  facilities. 

E\en  the  City's  services  in  waste  dlsp>osal 
have  received  his  attention  and  benefits.  The 
sites  of  the  new  Yellow  Jacket  Creek  Water 
Pollution  Control  Plant,  and  all  of  the  Blue 
John  Creek  plant  site  were  donated  to  the 
City.  We  operate  our  solid  waste  land  fill  In 
areas  made  available  by  his  Interests. 


Certainly  one  can  think  of  no  field  of  city 
responsibility  in  which  Mr  Callaway's 
benefactions  cannot  readily  be  seen  We  have 
all  benefited  greatly  by  his  love  for  LaGrange 
and  his  many  contributions  which  have  made 
LaGrange  a  fine  City. 

(By  Hoke  Wammock,  M.D..  director.  West 
Georgia  Cancer  Clinic ) 

Mr  Puller  E  Callaway.  Jr  .  thru  his  in- 
terest and  foresight  has  contributed  im- 
measurably to  the  progress  of  medicine  in 
our  community.  State  and  Nation  Because 
of  his  admiration,  love  and  affection  for 
the  late  Dr.  Enoch  Callaway  he  became 
vitally  interested  in  the  cancer  problem 

Dr  Enoch  Callaway  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  cancer  and  had  started  a  one  room 
clinic  in  1923.  Under  his  guidance  and  di- 
rection space  was  provided  in  the  City- 
County  Hospital  in  1937.  During  the  war 
years  the  hospital  became  overcrowded,  it 
was  necessary  to  move  the  cancer  clinic 
to  a  restricted  area  in  the  hospital  Thus,  it 
became  difficuU  to  carry  on  the  work 

Mrs  F\iller  E.  Callaway.  Jr.  had  been 
observing  this  progress  and  .struggle  with 
Interest,  and  realized  the  need  for  provid- 
ing modern  facilities.  Thus,  the  West  Georgia 
Cancer  Clinic   was  chartered   in   1948. 

In  LaGrange  on  July  14.  1949  a  new  Cancer 
Clinic  Building  was  donated  by  the  Fuller 
E.  Callaway  Foundation.  This  was  given  in 
recognition  of  the  long  years  of  work  by  Dr. 
Enoch  Callaway  who  started  the  clinic  in 
1923  in  the  City-County  Hospital  with  no 
more  than  25  patients  the  entire  year  and. 
which  now  has  grown  to  over  8.000  patients 
per  year. 

Mr.  Callaway  has  been  honored  by  the 
Georgia  Division  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society  for  his  Interest  and  support  in  the 
detection  of  early  cancer. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Callaway  that  we  owe  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  selfless  devotion 
and  imaginative  ideas  in  medicine  We  of 
the  medical  community  salute  you  for  your 
leadership  and  wish  you  good  health  and 
happiness. 

(By  Jesse  Knight,  pastor  Southwest 
LaGrange  Baptist   Church) 

The  sincere  concern  of  Mr.  Fuller  E.  Cal- 
laway Jr.  for  the  spiritual  well-being  of  peo- 
ple in  general— and  of  LaGrange  in  partic- 
ular— is  clearly  seen  in  the  assistance  given 
to  the  churches  through  many  years  df  close 
association.  ' 

Churches  within  the  Callaway  complex 
have  been  especially  helped  through  month- 
ly contributions  to  their  annual  budgets  and 
one-half  the  cost  of  all  major  projects.  These 
Include  new  buildings,  major  repairs  and 
maintenance.  Improvements,  landscaping, 
furnishings  and  equipment  for  all  church 
facilities  and  parsonages. 

These  beautiful  buildings  and  grounds 
stand  as  silent  but  eloquent  witnesses  of  the 
generous  stewardship  practiced  by  Mr.  Cal- 
laway and  the  people  themselves  More  im- 
pi^rtant  are  the  intangible  benefits  which 
are  even  greater  and  cannot  be  enumerated 
In  mere  words  or  numbers.  The  Influences 
set  in  motion  by  such  Christian  stewardship 
are  incalculable. 

Many  thousands  of  lives  have  been 
touched  and  made  better  by  the  churches' 
educational  programs  and  ministries,  which 
have  been  enriched  with  the  best  and  most 
modern  equipment  purchased  by  the 
churches  with  the  Foundation's  encourage- 
ment. 

Once  in  awhile,  some  uniformed  person 
will  ask,  "But  doesn't  this  kind  of  thing 
cause  the  people  to  depend  too  much  on 
the  Foundation  and  consequently  hinder 
their  own  growth  In  giving?"  On  the  con- 
trary, Mr.  Callaway's  benevolence  has  been 
an  incentive  for  the  church  people  to  at- 
tempt more  and  accomplish  more  in  all  their 
local  and  world-wide  ministries  than  they 
might  have  done  otherwise. 
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(By  William  J.  Griggs,  prlnclpan 
Over  the  years,  the  Negro  population  of 
LaGrange  has  felt  Mr.  Puller  E.  Callaway's 
devotion  to  human  welfare.  Because  of  his 
generosity  the  Negro  community  enjoys  the 
use  of  such  very  needful  facilities  as 
the  Union  Street  Branch  Library,  the  Old 
Polk  Care  Paclllty,  the  Maldee  Smith  Nur- 
sery, and  the  Ogletree  Street  Educational 
Center — all  of  which  provide  educational, 
economic  and  social  growth  for  our  city 
as  well  as  beautlflcatlon  for  the  commu- 
nity proper.  We  point  to  these  Institu- 
tions with  pride.  They  stand  stately  for  us 
aad  for  posterity  Through  the  years,  others 
will  learn  of  this  person's  generosity  and  will 
tender  their  thanks,  for  such  is  the  reason 
these  lines  are  penned. 

To  say  "thank  you"  seems  so  little  for 
kindnesses  so  numerous  and  generous  as  have 
been  ours  to  enjoy,  that  we  feel  our  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  may  seem  limited.  Yet. 
linguists  have  not  given  us  a  more  befitting 
phrase 

Another  phase  of  Mr.  Callaway's  generosity 
enjoyed  by  our  community  has  been  the 
awarding  of  scholarships  to  worthy  graduates 
Of  East  Depot  High  School.  A  number  of 
these  recipients  have  entered  schools  of 
higher  learning  and  become  skilled  craftsmen 
-  or  ^niered  a  profession.  Some  have  returned 
,  to  I^afirange  to  contribute  to  its  growth  and 
progress.  This  indeed,  is  "thank  you"  Mr. 
Callaway.  There  are  others  who  are  making 
worthy  citizens  and  noteworthy  contribu- 
tions to  other  towns  and  cities.  Again.  Mr 
Callaway,  this  Is  "thank  you.'  These  people 
have  used  the  scholarships  provided  by  you 
as  their  l.iunching  pads 

(By  Waights  G.  Henry  Jr..  president,  La- 
Grange  College) 
For  more  than  two  decades  the  enthusias- 
tic concern  of  Fuller  E.  Callaway  Jr.,  has  re- 
sulted in  facilities  and  buildings  at  LaGrange 
College  that  have  had  a  major  influence  upon 
curriculum,  program,  and  personnel. 

Through  the  Fuller  E.  Callaway  Founda- 
tion and  the  Callaway  Foundation,  Inc..  gifts 
and  grants  totaling  more  than  $2,250,000 
have  had  a  vital  part  in  student  scholarships, 
building  construction,  campus  improve- 
ments, and  endowment. 

In  1948.  a  grant  In  the  amount  of  $25,000 
resulted  in  the  purchase  of  laboratory  equip- 
ment for  oiology.  chemistry,  and  phys"lcs. 

Prom  this  point  the  aid  took  on  heavy 
proportions. 

The  Callaway  Foundation,  Inc.,  provided 
the  construction  costs  of  the  William  and 
Evelyn  Banks  Library. 

The  Fuller  E.  Callaway  Foundation  pro- 
vided volumes  to  help  the  collection  grow. 

The  chapel,  one  of  the  loveliest  in  existence 
was  erected  next  to  the  Library  and  soon  will 
be  Joined  by  a  new  one  million  dollar  science 
buildin,,'.  an  three  of  these  gifts  of  the  Calla- 
way Foundation,  Inc. 

That  Foundation  also  provided  one-third 
of  the  construction  costs  of  the  William  H 
Turner  Jr  ,  dormitory,  the  Gymnasium,  and 
the  Louise  Anderson  Manget  building.  Other 
gifts  have  resulted  in  increased  endowment 
and   instructional   facilities. 

Progress  at  LaGrange  College  Is  directly 
related  to  the  Interest  and  stewardship  of 
Fuller  E.  Callaway  Jr 
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permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  > 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Oklahoma  delegation  in  Congress  today 
presented  to  our  colleagues,  with  great 
pride,  a  distinguished  American  who  is 
national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  J.  Milton  Patrick. 

The  reception  in  the  Capitol  honoring 
Commander  Patrick  was  the  first  event 
for  him  in  Washington  since  he  com- 
pleted a  15-day  tour  of  the  Far  East.  It 
was  an  opportunity  to  meet  both  the 
national  commander  and  his  lovely  wife, 
Vei'ona,  who  accompanied  him. 

Tomorrow  Commander  Patrick  reports 
to  the  President  on  his  trip,  and  next 
Satui-day  he  will  report  to  his  fellow 
Oklahomans  at  an  all-day  homecoming 
in  Skiatook,  Okla.  It  will  be  a  major 
event  attracting  thousands  of  people, 
who  are  very  proud  that  an  Oklahoman 
is  the  elected  leader  of  one  of  the  great- 
est patriotic  organizations  in  the  world — 
the  American  Legion. 

All  roads  in  Oklahoma  will  lead  to 
Skiatook  next  Safarday.  for  the  Pat- 
rick homecoming.  It  will  be  a  great  day, 
honoring  a  great  American. 
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Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia    for  l  hour 
on  October  15. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  for  1  hour  on  Oc 
tober  15. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
saice  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Lancen  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald Ford  ) .  for  September  30,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  lat  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert),  for  today,  on  account  of 
oflBcial  business. 

Mr.  McMillan,  for  September  30  and 
October  1,  on  account  of  business. 

Mr.  Pepper  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
WOLFF',  for  Monday,  September  29,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  be 
present  on  th  s  occasion  and  to  join  with 
Mr.  Callaway's  fellow  citizens  in  paying 
a  justly  deserved  tribute  to  this  outstand- 
ing American. 


NATIONAL  COMMANDER  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION— J  MILTON 
PATRICK 

(Mr.  EDMONDSON  lat  the  request  of 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California)   was  given 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  TuNNEY,  for  10  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PucrNSKx,  for  30  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dellenback  i  ;  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material ;  > 

Mr.  Blackburn,  for  60  minutes,  Sep- 
tember 29 

Mr.  Blackburn,  for  60  minutes  October 
1. 

Mr.    Halpern,   for   5   minutes,   today. 

Mr.  Hogan,  for  60  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Winn,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  HoGAN,  for  60  minutes;  October  1. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  CaUfomia)  ;  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  TuNNEY.  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 30. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  1  hour,  on  October 
15. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Hall  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mrs.  SuLLiv.-vN  during  general  debate 
on  H.R.  13369  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Olsen  prior  to  the  vote  on  HJl 
13369. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  and  to 
include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Randall  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dellenback)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  i 

Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Pelly  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Horton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Taft  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr,  Schwencel. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Brotzman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  LuKENs. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Cramer. 
Mr.  Whitehurst. 

(The   following   Members    (at   the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:  > 
Mr.  Giaimo  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Scheuer  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Fraser  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Slack. 
Mr.  Kastenmeier. 
Mr.  Gallagher. 
Mr.  Waldie. 

Mr.  Boggs  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 
Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Karth  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  BoLAND  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Eilberg. 
Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  PURCELL. 

Mr.  MiNiSH. 

Mr.  Dulski  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Taylor  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Patten  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Ryan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON. 

Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  Sikes  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 

follows : 

S  406  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erly and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  permit  the  rotation  of  certain  property 
whenever  Its  remaining  storage  or  shelf  life 
15  tcx)  short  to  Justify  its  retention,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Commltt««  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

S.  740.  An  act  to  establish  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Opportunities  for  Spanish- 
Speaking  People,  and  for  other  purpyoses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

S.  2210.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1S49  so  as  to  p>ermlt  donations  of  surplus 
property  to  public  museums;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title ; 

S  574.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  feasibility  in- 
vestigations of  certain  water  resource  de- 
velopments. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  foimd 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HR  4152.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title; 

H.R  4152.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Denartment  of  Commerce. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
lat  6  o'clock  and  37  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  September  30,  1969.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECrmVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1185.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  supply  management  for  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  Hawk  missiles  in  'Vietnam:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1186.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,     Department     of     the     Treasury, 
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transmitting  his  1968  annual  report,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  333  of  the 
Revised  Statutes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

1187.  The  letter  frcHn  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
amendment  to  HJl.  12854  to  provide  a  new 
code  of  Juvenile  procedure  for  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

1188.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  a  review  of  variations  in  co&t  and 
performance  among  community  action  pro- 
gram service  activities.  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

1189.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Board  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1968.  ptirsuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3(c)  of  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  of  1947;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

1190.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  savings  available  through  consolida- 
tion of  Veterans'  Administration  Insurance 
field  offices;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1191.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  need  for  improvements  In  the 
administration  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration nvu^lng  home  care  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1192.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmltttlng  a  draft  of  prop>osed 
legislation  to  improve  the  administration  of 
the  National  Park  System  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  to  clarify  the  authorities 
applicable  to  the  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1193.  h  letter  from  the  Attorney  General. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  increase  criminal  penalties  under  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1194.  A  letter  from  the  national  corpora- 
tion agent,  Legion  of  Valor  of  the  USA.. 
Inc..  transmitting  the  organization's  annual 
audit  for  the  year  ended  July  31.  1969,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  224 
84th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1195.  A  letter  from  the  national  secretary, 
Jewish  War  Veterans,  U.S.A.  National  Me- 
morial, Inc.,  transmitting  the  annual  audit 
of  the  organization  for  the  year  ended 
March  31.  1969.  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Its  charter;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1196.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  of  operations 
by  F>ederal  departments  and  establishments 
in  connection  with  the  bonding  of  officers 
and  employees  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 14(c)  of  the  act  of  August  9,  1955  (6 
U.S.C.  14),  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1969;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

1197.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Assistant 
for  Civil  Functions.  Department  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  repwrt  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  on  a  study  of  streambank  erosion 
in  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  120  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  A1«D  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows ; 


[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  1969,  the  follouing  report  was 
filed  on  September  26, 1969.  \ 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R  14000.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations during  the  fiscal  year  1970  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  per- 
sonnel strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purpxMes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-522).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  Sep- 
tember 25.  1969.  the  following  report  uas 
filed  on  September  27,  1969] 
Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations:  A  rep>ort  entitled    'Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  the  Medical  Founda- 
tion   of    Bellalre,    Ohio     (Eighth    Report!" 
(Rept.  No   91-523).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

[Submitted  September  29.  1969  \ 
Mr  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  4293  A  bill  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuation of  authority  for  regulation  of  ex- 
ports; with  amendments  (Rept.  No  91-524). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  S.  2462.  An  act  to  amend  the 
Joint  resolution  establishing  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission:  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-525).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  "Vork:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  13696.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Military  Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees' 
Claims  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  the  settlement  of  claims  against  the 
United  States  by  civilian  officers  and  employ- 
ees for  damage  to,  or  loss  of,  personal  prop- 
erty Incident  to  their  service;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  91-534).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  or  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follo'ws: 

Mr.  SANDMAN:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  1703.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Clayton  County  Journal  and  Wllber  Harris; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91—526).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Ocwnmlttee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R  3590.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Tim- 
othy L.  Ancrum  ( also  known  as  Tlmmle  Rog- 
ers); with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No  91- 
527 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  HUNGATE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R  9591  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Elgle  L. 
Tabor;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91- 
528) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
■Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  HJi.  9906.  A  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  J.  Burdette  Shaft  and  John  S.  and  Bet- 
ty Gingas:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
91-529).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALDIE:  CcKnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  13183.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jlmmle 
Kstzu  Uyemura  and  others:  "wltii  amend- 
ments (kept.  No.  91-530).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
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Mr.  WALDIE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  13218.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jlr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  E  Begnoche:  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No  91-531)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  House  Resolution  533    Reso- 

.."i^'Kn,*?  "^"  ^^^  •""  'H^  3''22)  entitled 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  S.  Attlnello" 
to  the  chief  commissioner  of  the  court  of 
claims  pursuant  to  sections  1492  and  2509 
Of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  as  amended; 
without  amendment  (Rept  No.  91-532)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  6402.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  the  Sanborn  Lumber  Co.,  Inc.;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-533).  Referred  to 
the   Committee  of   the  Whole  House 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bUls  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 

H.R. 14041.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
Of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois; 
H.R.  14042.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   ANNUNZIO    (for  himself,  Mr. 
CoNTEHs,  Mr.  DuLSKi,  Mr.  Hexstoski, 
Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Madden' 
Mr.   PuciNSKi,  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colo- 
rado. Mr.  Ryan,  and  Mr    Olsen  )  ■ 
H.R.  14043.   A    bill    to    amend    title    XII    of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  provide    under 
the  urban  property  protection  and  relnsiu'- 
ance  program,  for  direct  Federal  Insurance 
against    losses   to   habltatlonal    property   for 
which  insurance  Is  not  otherwise  available  or 
Is   available   only   at   excessively   surcharged 
rates,    to   make   crime   insurance   mandatory 
under  such  program,  to  provide  assistance  to 
homeowners  to  aid  in  reducing  the  causes  of 
excessive  surcharges,  and  for  other  purposes- 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELX): 
H.R.  14044.  A  bin  to  restore  balance  in  the 
Federal  form  of  government  in  the  United 
States;   to  provide  both  the  encouragement 
and  resources  for  State  and  local  government 
officials  to  exercise  leadership  In  solving  their 
own  problems;  to  achieve  a  better  allocation 
of  total  public  resources;  and  to  provide  for 
the    sharing   with    State   and    local    govern- 
ments of  a  portion  of   the   tax  revenue  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  14045.  A  bin  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  In  order  to  provide  within 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  representa- 
tion   of   the   interests   of   consumers,   to   co- 
ordinate Federal  programs  and  activities  af- 
fecting consumers,  to  assure  that  the  Inter- 
ests of  consumers  are  timely  presented  and 
considered  by  Federal  agencies,  to  represent 
tne    interests    of    consumers    before    Federal 
agencies,  and  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
consumer  information;   to  esUblish  a  Con- 
sumer   Advisory    Council     to    oversee     and 
evaluate  Federal   activities  relating  to  con- 
sumers; to  authorize  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  at  the  request  of  businesses    to 
conduct    product    standard    tests,    and  'for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  14046.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 

thTJi'T'"  ,'^*'"  '"^  °'"'*"  *°  P^°'ide  Within 
t^„t  ,  f^"^  Government  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  interest  of  consumers,  to  coordi- 


nate Federal  programs  and  activities  affect- 
ing consumers,  to  assure  that  the  Interests 
.w'^'^1'""^  '"■^  ^""^'y  presented  and  con- 
sidered by  Federal  agencies,  to  represent  the 
interests  of  consumers  before  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  con- 
sumer information;  to  establish  a  Consumer 
Advisory  Council  to  oversee  and  evaluate  Fed- 
eral activities  relating  to  consumers;  to  au- 
thorize the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  at 
the  request  of  businesses,  to  conduct  product 
standard  tests  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 

H.R  14047.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  candidates  for 
congressional  offices  with  certain  opportunl- 
t  es  to  purchase  broadcast  time  from  televl- 
sloii  broadcasting  stations:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

H  R.  14048.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  Council  of 
Health  Advisers  In  order  to  improve  the  orga- 
nization of  agencies  within  the  executive 
nranch  of  the  Government  concerned  with 
health  programs  and  to  strengthen  the  co- 
ordination Of  health  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  ERASER: 
H.R  14049.  A  bill  to  improve  farm  income 
and  insure  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  by  extending  and  improving  cer- 
tain commodity  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER 
H.R.    14050.   A  bill   to  amend   the  act   en- 
titled 'an  act  to  provide  for  the  registration 
and  protection  of  trademarks  used  in  com- 
merce, to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  inter- 
national   conventions,    and    for    other    pur- 
poses,- approved  July  5,   1946.  as  amended' 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  KING: 
HR.  14051.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  naval  night  officers  to 
be  eligible  to  command  certain  naval  activ- 
ities  and   for  other  purposes;    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL: 
H.R.  14052.  A  bill  to  protect  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  by  prohibiting  the  move- 
ment m  such  commerce  of  horses  which  are 
sored."  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
H.R.  14053.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958  to  increase  salaries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Colimibia. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  14054,  A  bill  to  establish  a  grant-in- 
aid  program  to  encourage  the  licensing  by 
the  States  of  motor  vehicle  mechanics;  to  the 
committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  "=»6" 

By   Mr.   MOORHEAD 

H.R  14055.   A   bill   to  expedite  deliverv  of 

special  delivery  mall,  and  for  other  purposes- 

to   the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

Service.  ^i-y^i 

By   Mr.   STAFFORD    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Harvey.    Mr.    Horton,   Mr.   Robison 
and  Mr.  Shriver)  : 
H.R  14056.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service   Act  of   1967;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WATSON: 
H.R.  14057.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  mod- 
ernization Of   the  Veterans'   Administration 
hospital  at  Columbia.  S.C;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
H.R.  14058.   A   bill   to  regulate   imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  CONTE; 
H.R.  14059.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  nickel  from  the  national  stockpile-  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  14060.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
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tember  30,  1950,  relaUng  to  Federal  assist 
ance  for  education  in  federally  Imp^c,!' 
areas  to  provide  such  assistance  ^o^lre^ 
suffering  a  special  burden  on  account^ 
Children  of  refugees;  to  the  Coi^mee  on 
Education  and  Labor  """uiee  on 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himself   m, 
Beall  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Bevtli     \Z 
Boland,  Mr.  Broompield,  Mr   BiPKr 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah   \u 
Casey,    Mr     Don    H.    Clausen    mJ 
Denney,   Mr    Dent.    Mr    Dorn    mJ 
Duncan,    Mr     Gerald    r.    Ford'   Z 
Pou^^^AIN,  Mr.  Priedel.  Mr.  Gibbons 
Mr.  Grifein,  Mr.  Harsha.  Mr    Huu 
Mr.  Landrum.  Mr.  Latta.  Mr    M,zf 
Mr.  MizELL,  and  Mr.  Moss)  ■ 
H.R.  14061.  A  bill  to  protect  the  prlvacv  of 
the   American   home   from   the   invas  on   hi 
mail  Of  sexually  provocative  materlir fopro 
hlblt  the  use  of  the  U.S.  malls  to  disseminate 
material  harmful  to  minors,  and   for  ^^her 
^^  ^rv^cl^""^'"-  -  ^°-  0«c: 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himself   Mr 
NICHOLS,  Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Rooney  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Ruppe,  Mr  Saylor 
Mr,     Springer,     Mr.     Stanton     Mr' 
Wampler,     Mr.     Watkins,    and    Mr' 
Wold)  :  "" 


H.R  14062.  A  bill  to  protect  the  privacy  of 
U^e  American  home  from  the  invasion  by 
^t  l°/v,'^''"*"^  provocative  material,  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  the  U.S.  malls  to  disseminate 
material   harmful   to  minors,  and  for  other 

and'Sltii  ^rvfce.^°""'"^^  "'^  ^^^  °«^- 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H  R.  14063.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  certain  amounts  set  aside  by  a  taxpayer 
for  the  higher  education  of  prospective  col- 
lege students  in  his  family,  and  a  tax  credit 
for  certain  amounts  otherwise  paid  as  edu- 
cational expenses  to  institutions  of  higher 
Me"ans    °'   ^°  ^^^  Committee  on  Ways  and 

By    Mr.    HALPERN    (for    himself    Mr 
Add.abbo.  Mr.  Blackburn.  Mr  Brasco 
Mr.     Button.     Mr.     Farbstein     Mr' 
Murphy   of  New  York,   Mr.  Reid  cf 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Tunnet)  • 
H.R.  14064.  A  bin  to  establish  a  grant-'n- 
aid  program   to  encourage   the  licensing  bv 
the  States   of   motor   vehicle   mechanics;    tb 
the    Committee    on    Interstate   and   Forelen 
Commerce.  * 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 

^^^^r,  \*°f?-  ^  ''"'  ^°  authorize  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  to  purchase 
conventional  mortgages,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the   Committee   on   Banking  and 

By  Mr.   JARMAN: 

»^ny.^^^,  ■"  ''"'  ^°  ^'"^'^'1  ^he  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  the  program  cf 
assistance  for  health  services  for  migrant  ae- 
rlciiltural  workers,  to  provide  assistance  for 
health  services  for  other  seasonal  agricul- 
tural workers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  14067.  A  bill  to  extend  the  fourth- 
class  mall  rate  for  books  and  educational 
materials  to  photographic  prints  mailed  to 
and  from  amateur  photographers  and  ncn- 
profit  photographic  exhibitions,  photographic 
societies,  and  photographic  print  studv 
groups;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H  R.  14068.  A  bill  to  protect  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  by  prohibiting  the  move- 
ment in  such  commerce  of  horses  which  are 
sored."  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  14069.  A  bill  to  revise  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  post  offices  and   post   roads,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to   the   Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By    Mr.    PURCELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 

KASTENMEIER,   Mr.   TAYLOR,   Mr.    HAN- 
SEN  of  Idaho,  Mr.   Preyer   of   North 
Carolina,   Mr.   Phaser,   Mr.   Johnson 
of   Pennsylvania,  Mr.   Blanton,   Mr, 
PuciNSKi,      Mr.      Dorn,      and     Mr. 
Fountain  )  : 
H  R.  14070.  A  bill  to  improve  farm  Income 
and  insure  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities    by    extending    and    improving 
certain  commodity   programs;    to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Waldee,    Mr.    Edwards    of 
Louisiana,    Mr.    Wiggins,    and    Mr. 
Couchlin)  : 
HR.  14071.   A   bill  to  provide  for  audit  of 
and  to  require  disclosure  of  certain  informa- 
tion concerning  federally  chartered  corpora- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   SANDMAN: 
H  R.  14072    A  bill  to  prov^e  for  the  orderly 
expansion   of    trade   in   mfRufactured    prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin : 
H.R.  14073.   A   bill   to  amend   the   Military 
Selective   Service   Act   of    1967    to    authorize 
modifications  of  the  system  of  selecting  per- 
sons  for   Induction   Into   the   Armed    Forces 
under  this  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H  R.  14074   A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  90- 
484,   to   extend   the   indemnity   therein   pro- 
vided to  manufacturers  of  dairy  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.J.  Res.  914.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of  Janu- 
arv-  of  each  year  as  "National  Blood  Donor 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL : 
H.J.  Res.  915.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the  first 
full   week   in   October    as    'Free   Enterprise 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DICKINSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoGGB,      Mr.      GuBSKR,      and      Mr. 
WnjjAMS)  : 


H.  Con.  Res.  385.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  -with  respect 
to  North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  of  South  Vietnam  complying  with 
the  requirement*  of  the  Geneva  Convention; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HASTINGS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  386.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  adoption  of  policies  to  offset  the 
adverse  effect*  of  governmental  monetary  re- 
strictions upon  the  housing  industry;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.  Con.  Res.  387.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  shovUd  render  a 
decision  in  the  Matter  of  the  Application  in 
Project  Number  23-38,  Consolidated  Ediscm. 
Company  of  New  York.  Incorporated,  to  erect 
an  electric  generating  station  in  OornwaU, 
N.Y.,  no  later  than  90  days  after  passage  of 
this  concurrent  resolution;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  388.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  revocation  of  the  United  Nations 
economic  sanctions  against  Southern  Rho- 
desia;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  389.  Concurrent  resolution 
condemning  the  treatment  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  by  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  and  urging  the  President  to  initiate 
appropriate  action  for  the  purpose  of  insur- 
ing that  American  prisoners  are  accorded 
humane  treatment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.  Res.  559.  Resolution  providing  for  a 
study  and  investigation  by  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
procedures  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
H.  Res.  560.  Resolution  relating  to  the 
basic  compensation  of  p>ersonnel  of  the  Offi- 
cial Reporters  of  Debates  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.  BERRY  introduced  a  bill  (HJi.  14075), 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  cerUin 
property  of  the  United  States  located  in 
Lawrence  County,  S.  Dak.,  to  John  and  Ruth 
Rachetto,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

264.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  Glenn  County,  Calif., 
relative  to  the  appropriation  of  fund's  for  the 
Sacramento  River  Bank  protection  project 
for  fiscal  year  1970-71;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

265.  Also,  petition  of  Ervln  W.  Bolen.  Hazel 
Park,  Mich.,  relative  to  redress  of  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

266.  Also,  petition  of  Karl  Calvin,  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  relative  to  students;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

267  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  York. 
Pa  ,  relative  to  an  electronic  taUv  svstcm 
for  the  House  of  Representatives";  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

268  Also,  petition  of  the  Congress  of  Mi- 
cronesia, Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Island,  relative  to  alteration  of  the  present 
political  status  of  the  Trust  Territory;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

269.  Also,  petition  of  Honest  Abe  Council 
No.  109,  Jimlor  Order,  United  American 
Mechanics,  Louisville,  Ky,  relative  to  placing 
the  American  flag  in  public  school  class- 
rooms;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

270.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Lucille  P  John- 
son, et  al.,  Henderson  vine,  N.C..  relative  to 
appointments  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

271.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council. 
Mentor,  Ohio;  relative  to  taxation  of  State 
and  local  government  securities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf.*  . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L,  R,  Elson,  D.D.,  ofifered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  whom  to  know  aright 
is  life  and  peace,  quicken  our  minds  this 
day  that  all  who  serve  the  people  in  the 
Government  of  this  Nation  may  be  sensi- 
tive to  Thy  presence.  Grant  to  us  here,  O 
Lord,  to  know  that  which  is  worth  know- 
ing, to  love  that  which  is  worth  loving, 
to  praise  that  which  pleases  Thee  best, 
to  prize  that  which  Is  precious  to  Thee. 
and  to  hate  sill  that  is  evil  in  thine  eyes ; 
and  grant  us  true  judgment  that  we  may 
search  out  and  do  only  that  which  is 
well  pleasing  unto  Thee;  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

'  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
September  26.  1969,  be  dispensed  with. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Legislative  Calendar,  imder  rule  vm,  be 
dispensed  with. 


COMMITTEE  MEKriNGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  TYDINQS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THE  DILEMMA  IN  TAX  REFORM 

Mr.  TYDINQS.  Mr.  President  in 
recent  years,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  has 
become  one  of  the  great  newspapers  in 
the  Nation.  Their  editorial  page  is  read 
with  interest  by  citizens  from  all  areas 
of  oiu-  Nation. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  extremely  fine  editorial 
entitled  'The  DUemma  in  Tax  Reform," 
published  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of 
September  14.  1969.  The  editorial  was 
written  by  one  of  the  fine  young  men 
on  the  editorial  board  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  Mr.  Ernest  Conine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

"The^'being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Thk  Dilemma  in  Tax  Reform 
(By  Ernest  Conine) 

A  massive  counterattack  against  the  tax 
reform  bill  is  under  way  in  tiie  Senate,  and 
out  of  this  campaign  of  attrition  a  Great 
Truth  emerges: 

The  loudest  and  most  politically  potent 
defenders  of  tax  •loopholes'  are  not  the  so- 
called  fat  cats  whose  Ux  returns  are  directly 
Involved,  but  the  museums,  foundations 
universities  and  charities  who  are  benefici- 
aries of  the  wealthy  man's  tax  deductible 
generosity. 

To  put  the  matter  more  harshly,  we  are 
being  reminded  that  some  of  the  most  worth- 
while enterprises  In  this  country  depend  for 
their  survival— or  think  they  do— on  the  per- 
petuation of  stark  inequities  in  the  tax 
structure. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  Is  told  by 
spokesmen  fcr  private  colleges  that  the  tax 
reform  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  would 
bring  on  their  financial  'strangulation'  bv 
discouraging  contributions  from  wealthy 
donors.  ^ 

A  foundation  represenutlve  objects  that 
the  measure,  if  enacted  in  its  present  form 
w-ould  "probably  constitute  the  death  knell 
of  the  foundations  as  we  know  them  " 

The  same  warnings  of  Impending  doom  are 
sounded  by  museum  directors— and  by  local 
and  state  officials  who  are  alarmed  by  a  pro- 
spective change  in  the  tax  exempUon  of  in- 
come  from  state  and  municipal   bonds 

Undoubtedly  the  tax  reform  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  does  have  some  rough  edges 
which  need  smoothing.  The  measure  mav 
have  gone  too  far  in  some  respects. 

If  the  reformers  in  Congress  aUow  them- 
selves to  be  talked  or  pressured  out  of  the 
substance  of  their  reforms,  however,  thev— 
along  With  the  Nixon  Admin istratlon-mav 
A^^',  "  ''■^li?"^'"'  majority  of  "forgotten 
Americans"  wlU  not  In  the  future  be  lllent 
forgetful  or  forgiving.  ^weni., 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  tax- 
payers' revolt  which  gave  birth  to  the  cur- 

mMH,'^'7''  '°'  '^  '•«^°™  ^  basically  a 
middle-class  uprising. 

n«M°^l  °^  *.^*  ^^^  '^  ^^is  country  are 
paid  by  people  who  work  for  a  wage  or  salary 
ranging  from  $8,000  to  $25,000  a  yelranl 

^eUln/tL*'^°T  ^T"*"'=^'^  that  thev  are 
getting  the  short  end  of  the  stick. 
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Unlike  the  poor,  they  get  very  little  direct 
and  visible  help  from  the  government  and 
unlike  the  rich,  they  do  not  qualify  for  fancy 
deductions  that  drastically  reduce  the  actual 
rate  of  taxation  on  their  Incomes. 

People  in  the  middle  bracket*  were  particu- 
larly incensed  a  few  months  ago  at  the  revela- 
tion that  there  are  at  least  150  IndlvlduaU 
with  Incomes  over  $200,000  who  do  not  pay 
one  red  cent  in  federal  Income  taxes 

In  outlining  his  own  tax  reform  program 
last  spring,  President  Nixon  promised  that 
While  we  shall  never  make  taxation  popu- 
lar, we  can  make  taxation  fair  " 

The  House  took  him  at  his  word  and  then 
some.  The  reform  package  which  was  ulti- 
mately sent  to  the  Senate  went  much  further 
than  the  Administration  had  proposed— or 
desired— In  demolishing  tax  shelters. 

Take  the  example  of  a  wealthy  man  who 
donates  to  a  museum  a  painting  for  which 

w  $2a'oM  °'°'^'  ^^^  ^^  ^*"'^®  ^°^^  '°  "*'"* 
Under  present  law,  he  is  allowed  to  deduct 
the  entire  $22,000  fair  market  value— $12  000 
more  uhan  its  cost  to  him— although  he  has 
never  paid  a  capital  gains  tax  on  the  appre- 
ciation in  value.  If  he  Is  in  a  high  tax  bracket 
his  donation  thus  becomes  not  so  much  an 
act  or  charity  as  a  profitable  transaction 
■rake  next  a  man  who  inherits  a  fortune 
and  invests  it  all  in  municipal  bonds  Since 
the  interest  on  the  bonds  is  tax  exempt  he 
can  escape  Income  taxes  entirely 

The  House  bill  would  eliminate  the  first 
kind  of  tax  avoidance,  and  severely  curtail 
the  second. 

It  may  be  true  that,  in  the  cases  cited,  the 
House  approach  would  work  an  unacceptable 
hardship  on  museums  which  depend  on  the 
■generosity"  of  wealthy  donors,  and  on  cities 
Which  might  find  It  difficult  to  sell  their 
bonds. 

But  there  is  something  fundamentally 
wrong  when,  in  the  name  of  culture,  charity 
or  municipal  financing,  an  astute  citizen  with 
an  enormoiis  income  is  allowed  to  get  by  with 
paying  a  smaller  share  of  It  out  in  taxes 
than  a.school  principal  making  $14  000  a  year 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


A  NEW  DOCTRINE  OF  DOUBLE 
STANDARDS 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  presented  a  novel  new  doc- 
trine of  double  standards  in  the  Interpre- 
tation and  administration  of  the  laws  of 
Congress.  This  doctrine  holds  that 
schoolchildren  in  the  South  are  to  be 
treated  by  one  set  of  standards  allegedly 

children  In  all  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
ardf  ^n°  ^t^If^ted  by  different  stand- 
th^,  ^^°^-  ""^^  Imbalance  in 
schools  is  unconstitutional  in  the  South 

of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 


tion   and  Welfare  as  a  result  of  com 
munications  with  and  from  the  Secretan- 
ajid  his  office.  These  communications  a?e 
self-explanatory.   I   request  unanimoJ! 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
i^foSows      "^  ''  ^''"'''  ^"  '^«  «=^°«°' 

Hon.  RicHARoM.  NIXON,  "^^^^  "•  "69- 

President  of  the  United  States 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Public  support  of  education   in   Alabama 
18    seriously    Jeopardized     by    recently    aT 
nounced  HEW  mandates  which  require  cr<^s 
town  and  cross-county  busing  of  pupils  ^us 
prohlbiuve  and  Irresponsible  coste  Tnvohed 
in  clo.lng  perfectly  good  public  school  fa- 
rim  f^'''  "°^"^  ^"°'y-  ^^y  I  respect  u  IV 
remind  you  of  the  opinion  you  expressed    n 
a   September    12,    1968    television    broadcas" 
that  you  did  not  believe,   'it  is  the  respon 
bllity  of  the  Federal   Government  and  the 
Federal  courts  to.  In  effect,  act  as  local  school 
districts  m  determining  how  we  car^  om 
the    (Supreme   Court   Brown   decision)    and 
then  to  use  the  power  of  the  Federal  Treasurv 
to  witmiold  funds  or  give  funds  In  order  t^ 
carry  it  out.  .  ,  ."  your  Judgment  on    h^ 
point  was,  "I  think  we  are  |olng  too  far  " 
ni,*Jf*'  "spectfully  remind   you   that  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare busing  requirements  and  school  closing 
requirements  in  Mobile  County  are  contrar? 
to  the  intention  of  Congress.  As  you  will  -e 
call,  the  1968  appropriation  bill  for  the    De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
specifically  provided.  vveiiare 

''No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In  this 

«Ko,f  S^  ^  "*^  ^  ^""'^  ^"*»°8  or  students 
abolishment  of  any  school,  or  to  force  anv 
student  attending  any  elementary  or  secon- 
dary school  to  attend  a  particular  school 
against  the  choice  of  his  or  her  j^rents  o 
parent  In  order  to  overcome  racial  imbai- 

att^nt'!l"l°>,°'  "^y*^  respectfully  call  to  your 
attention  the  provision  of  the  Civil  Riehts 
Act  of  1964  which  states:  ^ 

"  'Desegregation-  shall  not  mean  the  as- 
slgnment  of  students  to  public  schools  in 
order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance.  Nothing 

fhTnnfl'J.'ot'^P"''^''  ^y  °®^*»'  °r  court  of 
the  United  States  to  issue  any  order  seeking 
to  achieve  a  racial  balance  In  any  school  bv 
requiring  the  transportation  of  pupils  or 
students  from  one  school  to  another  or  one 
school  district  to  another  in  orter  to  achieve 
such  racial  balance."  "i-meve 

As  you  know,  the  President  must  approve 
and  IS  responsible  for  regulations  Issued  bv 
the  Department  of  HEW  pursuant  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

hi^%^Z\^^^!'  ^^"'^^"on  leadership  in  Mo- 
^nMn^^V"^"^^  *^"  '^"^"ty  education 
b^-  H^  ,  °"°*^  '"  seriously  compromised 
by  HEW  plans  and  loas  of  public  support  of 
education  will  be  the  price  of  accept^Sce 
.J.  ^spectfuUy  urge  you  to  exert  your  per- 

tarian     ??^''^^'P  '''  P"*"°8  *  h«"  to  toUll- 

HFW..M      '^    w    «bo<=>^°Kly    manifest    by 
HEW  actions  in  Mobile  County.  Alabama.     ' 
I  James  B.  Allkn, 

t  U.S.  Senate. 

Hon,  RoBEET  H.  Pinch, 

^^'^Vyj^??^^^'^^^  °f  ^^«'».  Education, 
and  Welfare;  Washington,  DC  ■ 

H^^^^^^^^^""^^  °'""  ^1  opposed  to 
f,!^  P'!?  7'^^''^  ^^  been  submitted  to  Fed- 
eral court  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  to  provide  for 

^n^^M  In    "^^^^"^^^  ^  achieve  racial  balance 

Irhtff™  *  P''''"''  '*=^°°^s-  l^e  HEW  plan  Is 
arbltary,  unreasonable  and  files  m  the  face 

thi«^  announcement  by  your  office  earlier 

th  s  week  that  no  mandatory  time  deadline 

win  be  applied  In  guideline  situations.  The 
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HEW  plan  Is  also  loaded  with  volatile  raml- 
rtcatlons  and  completely  disregards  the  posl- 
•.;\e  values  of  neighborhood  schools  and  the 
rights  and  wishes  of  parents  regarding  the 
education  of  their  children.  Both  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  and  the  HEW  appropriations 
bin  passed  by  Congress  last  year  forbid  the  Is- 
suance of  any  Federal  order  of  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  to  transport  pupils  from  one 
school  to  another  to  achieve  racial  balance. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of 
Mobile  County  and  the  State  of  Alabama  are 
strongly  and  vehemently  opposed  to  this  HEW 
plan  and  I  strongly  urge  your  personal  and 
earnest  consideration  of  the  matter  with  a 
view  toward  canceling  the  busing  request 
your  office  has  submitted  to  the  court. 
James  B.  Allen, 

V.S.  Senator. 

Department  or  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  15.  1969. 
Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allen:  The  Secretary  has  re- 
ferred your  July  14  telegram  regarding  the 
bussing  of  students  In  Mobile  Public  Schools 
to  the  appropriate  office. 

A  reply  will  be  forwarded  to  you  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Sincerely. 

Jerrv  W.  Poole, 
Deputy    Assistant    Secretary    for    Congrcs- 
f^ional  Liaison. 


The  Sechetary   of  Health. 

Education,  and  Weltabe. 
Washington,  D.C,  September  5, 1969. 
Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
V.S.  Senate. 
\Va.<!hington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allen:  Thank  you  for  vour 
telegram  of  July  14  to  the  President  concern- 
ing the  submission  of  a  plan  of  desegregation 
lor  the  public  schools  of  Mobile  County, 
.Alabama,  to  the  VS.  District  Court,  Southern 
District  of  Alabama,  on  July  10.  1969,  which 
lias  been  referred  to  me  for  reply. 

The  plan  to  which  you  refer  was  developed 
In  connection  with  a  court  order,  by  the 
Division  of  Equal  Educational  Opportunities. 
Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
caUon.  Office  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

In  a  decision  dated  June  3,  1969,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  remanded 
the  Mobile  case  back  to  the  District  Court 
with  the  following  instructions: 

The  District  Court  shall  forthwith  request 
the  Office  of  Education  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  collaborate  with  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  of  Mobile  County  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  plan  to  fully  and"  affirmatively 
desegregate  all  public  schools  In  Mobile 
County,  urban  and  rural,  together  wtih  com- 
prehensive recommendations  for  locating  and 
designing  new  schools,  and  expanding  and 
consolldattng  existing  schools  to  assist  In 
eradicating  past  dlscrlnunatlon  and  effecting 
desegregation.  The  District  Court  shall  fur- 
ther require  the  School  Board  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Office  of  Education  or  its  designees 
all  requested  information  relating  to  the 
operation  of  the  school  districts." 

In  accordance  with  that  Instruction,  the 
District  Court  did  make  a  request  for  assist- 
ance, and  educators  who  are  experienced  in 
assisting  school  districts  with  desegregation 
were  provided  by  the  D.S.  Office  of  Education 
pursuant  to  Section  403.  of  Title  IV,  of  Public 
Law  88-352.  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
which  reads  as  follows: 

■The  Commissioner  is  authorized,  upon  the 
■ppUcatlon  of  any  school  board.  State,  mu- 
iiiclpality,  school  district,  or  other  govern- 
:nental  unit  legally  responsible  for  operating 
a  public  school  or  schools,  to  render  technical 
assistance  to  such  applicant  In  the  prepara- 


tion, adoption,  and  Implementation  of  plans 
for  the  desegregation  of  public  schools.  Such 
technical  assistance  may,  among  other  activ- 
ities, include  making  available  to  such  agen- 
cies information  regarding  effective  methods 
of  coping  with  special  educational  problems 
occasioned  by  desegregation,  and  making 
available  to  such  agencies  personnel  of  the 
Office  of  Education  or  other  persons  specially 
equipped  to  advise  and  assist  them  in  coping 
with  such  problems," 

These  educators  prepared  a  plan  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  local  school  officials.  This 
plan,  it  should  be  clearly  noted,  only  recom- 
mends. Title  IV  personnel  are  educational  ex- 
perts, not  compliance  officers,  and  they  have 
no  authority  to  impose  requirements.  'The  so- 
called  HEW  plan,  therefore,  is  a  proposal  for 
the  school  district  and  the  Court  to  consider. 

The  Title  IV  plan  recommends  reorganiza- 
tion which,  In  the  professional  Judgment  of 
these  educators.  Is  the  moet  feasible  way  to 
complete  the  process  of  desegregation  in 
Mobile. 

The  Courts,  of  course,  will  give  all  parties 
to  the  action  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
before  It  makes  its  decision  and  enters  an 
order.  In  providing  the  technical  assistance 
requested  by  the  Court,  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion does  not.  and  should  not.  attempt  to 
resolve  questions  of  law  which  are  in  Issue 
between  the  parties  to  the  law  suit.  The  dis- 
position of  the  legal  question  of  how  much 
busing  may  be  required  Is  put  before  the 
Court, 

Your  telegram  correctly  notes  that  HEW 
is  prohibited  from  requiring  transportation 
In  order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance  HEW 
operations  financed  under  our  regular  Appro- 
priation Act  are  governed  by  Sections  409 
and  410  of  Public  Law  90-55?!  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  our  current  expenditures.  As 
stated,  these  provisions  prohibit  the  require- 
ment of  busing  "in  order  to  overcome  racial 
Imbalance," 

The  leglslaUve  history  of  these  provisions 
as  well  as  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  courts, 
make  it  clear  that  they  were  intended  to  pre- 
clude any  requirement  that  school  officials 
take  steps  to  overcome  racial  imbalance 
which  has  resulted  from  fortuitous  patterns 
of  residence.  Where,  however,  racial  segrega- 
tion of  students  in  a  school  system  has  been 
caused,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  official 
action  of  the  State,  these  statutory  provisions 
provide  no  barrier  to  any  steps  necessary  to 
desegregate  the  schools  and  are  not  steps  to 
overcome  racial  Imbalance  prohibited  by 
those  laws.  For  this  reason  I  believe  that 
the  statutes  to  which  you  refer  are  Inappli- 
cable to  the  situation  In  Mobile. 
Sincerely, 


September  26,  1969. 
Hon.  Robert  H  Finch. 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 

and  Welfare, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  appreciate  the  cour- 
tesies shown  me  in  the  conference  arranged 
with  you  and  Attorney  General  Mitchell  in 
response  to  my  telegram  to  President  NUon 
of  July  14,  1969,  At  that  time.  I  pointed  out 
that  plans  formulated  by  the  Department  of 
HEW  for  the  Mobile,  Alabama  school  system, 
if  Implemented,  would  seriously  Jeopardize 
public  education  in  Alabama  by  alienating 
public  support,  I  appreciate,  also,  your  sym- 
pathetic understanding  and  your  promise 
to  look  further  into  the  matter, 

I  am  glad,  therefore,  to  receive  your  letter 
of  September  25.  1969  which  outlines  what  I 
take  to  be  the  official  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW  in  this  matter.  Your  letter 
concludes  with  the  statement  that  the  stat- 
ues to  which  I  had  referred  as  being  violated 
by  the  Department  of  HEW  were  inapplicable 
to  the  school  situation  In  Mobile.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, I  take  exception  to  this  last  statement 
for  reasons  which  I  shall  point  out. 


Your  letter  cites  Title  IV  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  as  authority  for  using  public 
funds  to  plan,  recommend,  and  to  close 
neighborhood  schools,  bus  pupils,  and  deny 
parents  the  freedom  of  choice  In  the  selec- 
tion of  schools  which  their  children  shall 
attend. 

On  this  point,  I  need  only  to  point  out 
that  subsequent  laws  of  Congress  supersede 
and  repeal  any  conflicting  provisions  of  the 
1964  Act,  The  90th  Congress  denied  your 
Department  the  authority  to  spend  funds  for 
any  of  the  above  purposes  to  overcome  racial 
Imbalance  in  public  schools.  Therefore,  if 
your  Department  has  the  authority  to  spend 
money  to  overcome  racial  imbalance  in  pub- 
lic schools.  It  must  be  found  in  some  author- 
ity other  than  Title  IV  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

Your  letter  contends  that  the  1968  limita- 
tion on  your  power  to  use  public  tax  funds 
to  overcome  racial  Imbalance  does  not  apply 
In  the  Southern  states  but  only  to  schools 
in  other  sections  of  the  nation.  This  last 
contention  is  supported  by  what  you  refer  to 
as  history  of  the  legislation  and  rulings  of 
Federal  Courts 

Of  course  the  history  of  the  legislation  to 
which  you  refer  consists  primarily  of  the 
testimony  by  representatives  of  your  Depart- 
ment under  the  administration  of  your  pred- 
ecessor In  office.  Such  self-serving  state- 
ments constitutes  a  questionable  history  of 
legislative  Intent  and  are  utterly  untenable 
as  support  for  a  conclusion  in  conflict  with 
the  clear  language  of  the  statute.  The  lan- 
guage Imposed  a  limitation  on  the  power  of 
your  Department  and  no  amount  of  legisla- 
tive history  can  transform  that  limitation 
Into  a  grant  of  power. 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  by  the  above  con- 
tention since  your  legislative  background  and 
experience  is  such  that  you  are  knowledge- 
able of  the  subject  of  legislative  delegation, 
and  I  am  sure  you  know  that  neither  Congress 
nor  any  responsible  legislative  body  can  dele- 
gate power  to  the  Executive  by  use  of  un- 
defined legal  concepts  or  by  use  of  any  lan- 
guage of  delegation  which  "falls  to  prescribe 
discernible   limits   on   the   power  delegated. 

In  essence  your  contention  Is  that  Con- 
gress delegated  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  a  power  to  run 
around  In  the  South  and  do  as  it  pleases. 
This  contention  can  be  supported  only  by  the 
further  contention  that  Congress  delegated 
to  your  Department  unlimited  power  of  dis- 
cretion. If  that  be  so,  you  are  contending 
that  the  delegation  is  unconstitutional.  For 
Congress  has  no  such  power  and  It  certainly 
cant  delegate  a  power  to  the  Executive  which 
It  does  not  have. 

Neither  do  Federal  Courts  sustain  your 
contention  that  Congress  granted  vourDe- 
partment  power  to  close  schools  and  bus  chil- 
dren and  cut  off  funds  in  one  section  of  the 
nation  and  not  In  others.  No  court  in  the 
United  States  has  ever  ruled  that  racial  Im- 
balance In  the  North  Is  Constitutional  simply 
because  it  is  the  result  of  de  facto  segrega- 
tion and  is  unconstitutional  in  the  South 
simply  because  all  racial  Imbalance  In  the 
South  Is  due  to  segregation  previously  Im- 
posed by  law. 

Neither  has  any  Federal  Court  declared 
unconstitutional  "Freedom  of  Choice"  as  a 
method  of  assignment  of  children  to  public 
schools.  To  the  contrary,  this  method  of  as- 
signment has  been  held  Constitutional  but 
deficient  only  in  some  instances  where  the 
results  of  the  method  of  assignment  were 
not    satisfactory   to  Federal   Courts. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  ClrciUt 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit has  rejected  the  contention  that  your 
I>epanment  is  not  bound  by  limitations  im- 
posed by  Congress  simply  because  you  are 
withholding  funds  from  Southern  schools 
and  not  from  schools  In  other  regions 

In  this  connection,  your  Department  will- 
fully  and   callously  disregarded   the   law  of 
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Congress  In  withholding  funds  used  by 
Southern  schools  to  buy  hot  breakfasts  and 
lunches  and  to  provide  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  children  of  the  poor.  The  US. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit ruled  that  the  Congressional  limitation 
on  your  power  In  this  regard  Is  not  a  grant  of 
power  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance  in 
Southern  schools  or  in  any  other  schools  by 
such  calloused  means. 

Despite  the  fact  that  you  are  a  named 
party  to  this  suit  and  despite  the  fact  that 
your  Department  was  bound  by  it.  the  ruling 
was  utterly  disregarded  by  your  Department 
In  a  subsequent  announcement  that  all 
school  funds  would  be  withheld  from  the 
helpless  and  Innocent  children  in  the  hur- 
ricane devastated  communities  of  Mississippi 
in  order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance  in  the 
affected  areas. 

Your  Department  has  used  the  hideous 
weapon  of  deprivation  of  Innocent  children 
until  the  people  who  are  aware  of  the  extent 
of  It  are  sickened  and  nauseated.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  wrote  your  Department  some  time 
ago  to  ask  how  many  school  children  had 
been  deprived  of  funds  and  benefits  author- 
ized by  Congress  as  a  result  of  specific  orders 
Issued  from  your  Department.  I  was  told  that 
your  Department  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Secretary,  have  we  reached  the  point 
where  agencies  of  federal  government  have 
no  concern  for  the  number  of  innocent 
school  children  who  are  adversely  affected  by 
orders  that  go  out  from  their  Department? 
You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  there  Is  not 
even  a  semblance  of  due  process  of  law  In 
procedures  which  deny  innocent  persons  ad- 
versely affected  by  your  orders  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard  or  even  to  plead  for  mercy, 
I  have  no  desire  or  intention  to  engage 
In  controversy  on  these  subjects  by  corre- 
spondence. The  Congress  Is  the  proper  forum 
for  the  resolution  of  these  issues  and  I  In- 
tend to  present  to  Congress  the  moral,  legal, 
and  humanitarian  issues  Involved.  B\at  the 
purpose  of  my  telegrams  to  you  and  to  the 
President  was  to  enlist  your  assistance  In 
the  resolution  of  a  very  practical  down  to 
earth  problem. 

Actions  by  your  Department  In  Mobile, 
Alabama,  had  alienated  support  of  public  ed- 
ucation to  the  point  that  the  institution  of 
public  education  was  seriously  Jeopardized. 
That  remains  the  problem  In  Mobile  and  in 
Alabama  and  throughout  the  South.  Com- 
monsense  dictates  that  Congress  did  not  em- 
power anybody  to  destroy  public  education 
either  by  the  torch  or  by  closing  schools,  or 
by  unreasonable.  Impractical,  and  irrespon- 
sible federal  Interference  In  the  administra- 
tion of  public  schools. 

When  public  support  of  education  is  at 
Issue,  legal  obfuscatlon,  double  talk,  and  ar- 
guments for  double  standards  contribute 
nothing  constructive  to  a  solution.  I  urge 
you  to  weigh  the  education  policies  hatched 
up  in  your  Department  by  standards  of  com- 
monsense  reasoning.  I  urge  you  to  speak  to 
impractical  visionaries  in  your  Department 
in  words  as  hard  as  cannonballs  if  necessary 
and  tell  them  that  they  are  expected  to  obey 
the  spirit  of  the  law  as  well  as  the  letter  and 
tell  them  that  they  shall  be  held  accountable 
for  their  dep)artares  from  statutorv  and 
moral  law. 

I  am  disappointed  that  your  letter  seeks  to 
rationalize  and  Justify  past  lawlessness  be- 
cause it  is  likely  to  encourage  continued  ac- 
tions by  your  subordinates  which  can  only 
result  in  chaos  and  eventual  disaster  to  pub- 
lic schools  throughout  the  South  and  the 
nation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

James  B.  Allen. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  i-escinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pi-o  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.      2875— FIRST      STEP.S      TOWARD 
NEEDED  PRISON  REFORMS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  few  weeks 
ago  I  had  printed,  in  the  Record  a 
poignant  letter  from  an  inmate  of  a 
prison.  This  letter,  from  a  man  who  is 
presently  serving  a  long  sentence  for  a 
variety  of  serious  offenses,  was  an 
eloquent  protest  against  the  failure  of  our 
correction  system.  It  pointed  out  that  our 
Nation's  jails  and  prisons  do  not  serve  the 
function  of  rehabilitating  the  offender 
and  returning  him  to  society  as  a  peace- 
ful, law-abiding,  and  productive  citizen. 
Rather,  our  prisons  serve  as  training 
grounds  for  crime— graduate  schools  for 
education  in  the  finer  points  of  lawless- 
ness. The  writer  of  this  letter  admitted 
that  his  early  contact  with  the  prison  sys- 
tem, and  his  association  with  older,  more 
experienced,  and  hardened  criminals,  was 
decisive  in  sending  him  down  the  road 
which  now  has  resulted  in  his  being  im- 
prisoned for  50  years.  As  he  writes: 

The  offenses  for  which  I  was  sentenced  in- 
clude: bank  robbery,  kidnapping  and  escape. 
The  ideas  and  schooling  for  such  gross  mis- 
conduct I  attribute  to  the  United  States 
Prison.  Atlanta,  where  I  was  sent  at  the  age 
of  24  for  auto  theft.  I  spent  34  months  at 
Atlanta  before  being  paroled  on  November  18 
1966.  While  at  the  United  States  Prison.  I 
shared  living  and  working  arrangements  with 
men  30  years  my  senior  (some  cases  40  years) . 
My  last  10  months  was  spent  sharing  a  2-man 
room  with  a  5-time  loser  (2  of  which  were 
for  bank  robbery),  he  was  49-years  old.  The 
offenses  for  which  I  am  currently  serving 
time  were  committed  one  week  after  my 
release  from  Atlanta. 

Our  population  here  is  approximately  475. 
Approximately  250  of  these  men  are  over  35 
and  many  in  their  40's  and  50's  and  several 
In  their  60's.  The  sentences  these  men  are 
serving  range  from  20  years  to  199  and  double 
life  and  life  plus.  The  liardened.  bitter  at- 
titudes of  these  men  are  being  indoctrinated 
into  these  young  men  leaving  here  dally. 

This  person's  experiences  illustrate 
dramatically  how  the  correctional  sys- 
tem affects  the  individual.  In  his  state- 
ment of  September  9,  introducing  S.  2875, 
Senator  Hruska  cataloged  the  shocking 
national  picture  a,  it  exists  in  State  after 
State  and  at  the  Federal  level.  He  said 
there  are  no  words  adequate  to  describe 
the  conditions  of  jails  and  prisons  in  our 
country.  But  a  few  come  to  mind,  like 
"abhorrent."  "disgraceful,"  'shameful." 
"total  neglect,"  "unflt  for  humans." 
"lacking  even  minimum  standards  of 
human  decency."  In  short,  our  correc- 
tional system  is  a  national  disgrace,  and 
is  unacceptable  for  a  civilized  society. 

The  war  on  crime  can  be  fought  on 
two  fronts.  The  first  is  to  concentrate  on 
dramatic  panaceas,  like  preventive  de- 
tention, raandatorj-  sentencing,  or  harsh- 
er penalties.  These  approaches  solve  no 
problems.  They  merely  paper  over  basic 
defects  in  the  criminal  law  system.  Such 
proposals  quickly  catch  the  public  imagi- 
nation—the solution  to  crime  is  made  to 
appear  easy  and  simple.  But  in  realitv, 
such  steps  may  result  in  great  injustice 


to  the  individual  and  no  important  in- 
crease in   public  safety.   Their  further 
danger  is  that   they  distract  attention 
from  the  real  weaknesses  in  the  criminal 
law  system  which  cry  out  for  correction 
Other  proposals,  which  do  not  have  the 
political    "sex  appeal"  of  preventive  de- 
tention or  mandatory  minimum  sentenc- 
ing, receive  less  public  attention.  That 
is  because  they  are  difficult  to  explain 
difficult  to  enact,  and  the  results  are  not 
Immediately  visible.  In  this  class  of  pro- 
posals I  place  such  things  as  work  release 
and    halfway    houses,    public    defender 
projects,  efforts  to  make  the  public  and 
personal  rights  to  a  speedy  trial  a  reality, 
more  and  better  trained  personnel  for 
the    police,    the    prosecution,    and   the 
courts,  and  efforts  to  convert  our  prison 
facilities  into  centers  of  rehabilitation 
not  crime.  The  last-named  effort  i.s  re- 
flected in  S.  2875,  a  bill  Introduced  by 
Senator  Hruska.  and  to  which  I  have 
asked  to  have  my  name  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

This  bill  proposes  to  amend  the  Om- 
nibtis  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  provide  assistance  to  States 
and  localities  in  construction  of  correc- 
tional institutions.  Senator  Hruska  is 
correct  in  recognizing  that  one  of  the 
first  steps  in  improving  the  prison  en- 
vironment is  to  relieve  the  outrageous 
overcrow^ding   and   antiquated   physical 
structures.  Along  with  assisting  the  con- 
struction of  new  institutions,  I  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  also  provide  assistance 
and  encouragement  for  the  training  and 
recruitment  of  correctional  personnel, 
for  creation  and  expansion  of  rehabilita- 
tion programs,  job  training  and  place- 
ment, health  and  psychiatric  care  of  in- 
mates, and  for  the  other  aspects  of  a 
modem  and  effective  correctional  system 
S.  2875  reflects  this  concern  already,  but 
I  believe  that  the  intent  of  this  legisla- 
tion should  be  made  even  more  explicit 
For  far  too  long  we  have  tended  to 
consider  that  the  problem  of  crime  ends 
with  the  imprisonment  of  the  convicted 
defendant.  Once  imprisoned,  these  peo- 
ple have  passed  from  pubhc  view  and 
from  public  concern.  We  must  also  turn 
our  attention  to  the  deplorable  condi- 
tions which  exist  in  our  prisons,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  public  interest  in 
fighting  crime,  but  also  for  the  sake  of 
the  human  beings  who  are  there,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  give  prompt  and  sympa- 
thetic  consideration   to   improving  our 
Nation's  correctional  system. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     iMr. 
Allen  in  the  chair).  The  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  425.  426.  428.  and  432. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  EXPENSES  OF  THE 
OFFICE  OF  INTERGOVERNMEN- 
TAL  RELATIONS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  117)  to  auth- 
orize appropriations  for  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  Intergovenimental  Relations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


EXTENSION   OF   INTEREST 
EQUALIZATION   TAX 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, could  I  have  the  attention  of  the 
acting  majority  leader?  I  wish  to  ask 
what  the  plan  of  the  leadership  is  to  deal 
with  the  interest  equalization  tax,  which 
is  scheduled  to  expire  tomorrow  night. 
We  both  know  it  is  verj-  important  that 
that  bill  be  acted  upon. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  .several  Senators 
have  asked  for  some  time  to  prepare  to 
debate  this  legislation  and  that  the 
Treasury'  Department  has  indicated  they 
can  handle  this  particular  problem  if 
congressional  action  does  not  come  by 
tomorrow  night. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Treasury  Department  cannot  enact  or 
enforce  regulations  that  are  not  based 
on  laws.  Tlie  mere  fact  that  there  is 
a'  hold"  on  this  bill  by  some  Senator 
does  not  necessarily  block  the  entire  Sen- 
ate. I  wonder  if  it  cannot  be  made  the 
pending  business  so  that  the  Senate  can 
act,  and  then  if  someone  objects  to  the 
bill  it  can  be  discussed:  but  let  the  Sen- 
ate work  its  will. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  matter  was  re- 
ported late  last  week  and  is  just  now  on 
the  calendar.  There  has  been  a  long- 
standing tradition  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  that  if  there  are  Members  of  this 
body  who  have  an  interest  In  legislation 
they  ought  to  have  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  to  study  and  prepare.  That  tradition 
is  wise,  and  is  being  observed.  It  is  the 
Intention  of  the  leadership  to  avail  itself 
of  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  concerned 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  try  to  work 
out  the  problems  and  then  bring  it  up  as 
early  as  it  can  be  scheduled. 

We  have  other  important  matters  be- 
fore us  which  would  require  unanimous 
consent  to  be  laid  aside  and  the  leader- 
ship will  look  into  the  situation,  and  will. 
In  the  process,  take  under  advisement 
the  recommendation  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  before  making  a  judgment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  so  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  this  matter— and  if  his  party 
wants  to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
delay  it  should  be  made  clear — I  will  now 
read  a  letter  from  the  Secretarj-  of  the 
Treasury-,  similar  letters  ha\-ing  been 
sent  to  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
M.^N-sFiELD  p .  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScoTT),  and  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long)  .  This  letter  has  just  been 
received  from  the  Treasury  Department. 
It  reads  as  follows: 


The  Secretary  of  the  Triasttrt, 

Washington.  September  27,  1969. 
Dear  Senator  Williams:  I  feel  compelled 
to  write  to  you  to  emphasize  that  the  Treas- 
ury feels  very  strongly  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  have  the  legislation  (H.R. 
12829)  extending  the  interest  equalization 
tax  to  March  31.  1971.  enacted  before  mid- 
night September  30,  1969,  so  that  there  Is  no 
hiatus  in  the  applicability  of  the  tax. 

With  the  current  uncertainty  in  the  world's 
exchange  markets,  with  capital  flows  moving 
at  a  rate  that  only  betokens  apprehension 
and  uncertainty,  and  with  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  begin- 
ning meetings  in  Washington  on  September 
29.  1969,  the  United  States  will  be  placed  in 
an  extremely  awkward,  and  seemlnglv 
dangerous  position,  if  for  the  third  time  In 
ninety  days,  Congress  has  been  unable  to 
complete  action  on  legislation  extending  the 
interest  equalization  tax  for  a  significant 
period.  The  United  States  and  the  world 
monetary  system  need  now  the  protection 
and  the  certainty  that  will  be  provided  by 
the  extension  of  this  legislation  until 
March,  1971, 

Other  Important  reasons  for  prompt  action 
on  H.R.  12829  can  be  grouped  Into  a  number 
of  categories  as  follows : 

1.  The  Interest  equalization  tax  Includes 
an  exemption  for  prior  American  ownership 
and  compliance  which  Is  carried  cut  through 
a  pool  of  American-owned  foreign  securities 
which  are  traded  freely  among  Americans. 
There  are  a  series  of  rules  designed  to  govern 
the  operation  of  this  pool  and  the  entry  of 
securities  Into  the  pool.  If  the  tax  were  al- 
lowed to  lapse,  the  rules  governing  the  opera- 
tion of  the  pool  would  expire.  Upon  the 
reenactment  of  the  tax  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  identify  which  securities  should 
be  in  the  pool.  When  we  faced  the  problem 
of  the  possible  expiration  of  the  tax  in  July 
of  this  year,  at  the  request  of  the  Treasury, 
the  National  .Association  of  Security  Dealers 
(NASD),  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and 
the  .American  Stock  Exchange  adopted  in- 
terim rules  which.  In  effect,  required  the 
brokerage  Industry  to  follow  the  rules  (In- 
cluding the  payment  of  a  "'tax"  then  not 
required  by  law)  governing  the  pool  of  Amer- 
ican securities  even  though  the  tax  had 
expired  These  interim  rules  were  in  effect 
for  one  day,  August  1,  1969.  If  the  tax  is 
permitted  to  expire  at  the  end  of  this  month 
it  would  again  be  necessary  for  the  Treasury 
to  ask  for  the  cooperation  of  the  NASD  and 
the  Exchanges  and  request  that  they  again 
adopt  Interim  rules.  While  these  organiza- 
tions cooperated  with  the  Treasury  in  July 
and  were  willing  to  expend  the  necessary 
man  days  to  establish  the  Interim  proce- 
dures, I  do  not  know  If  they  would  be  willing 
to  do  so  again.  It  would  also  be  necessary, 
as  In  July,  for  the  Treasury  to  Issue  notices 
as  to  the  Intended  continuation  of  the  tax 
so  as  to  establish  the  legal  foundation  for 
retroactive  application. 

2.  Even  though  the  interim  NASD  and  Ex- 
change rules  would  be  binding  on  brokers, 
there  Is  no  way  for  any  private  organization 
to  bind  the  banks  which  participate  In  the 
pool  of  American  securities  Therefore.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  have  the  banks  now 
participating  reaffirm  their  willingness  to 
abide  by  the  rules  during  the  hiatus  period. 
There  is  no  basis  for  assuming  that  banks 
that  have  bound  themselves  to  participate  In 
the  pool  when  the  Interest  equalization  tax 
was  in  effect  are  willing  to  participate  in  the 
pool  during  a  hiatus  period  when  there  Is 
no  legislative  authority.  This  need  to  ask  the 
banks  to  reaffirm  their  willingness  to  partici- 
pate will,  of  course,  place  a  burden  on  the 
banks  themselves  and  also  on  the  brokers 
that  must  keep  track  of  the  Ust  of  participat- 
ing banks. 

3.  Any  person  now  violating  the  rules  with 


respect  to  the  pool  of  American  sectirltles  is 
subject  to  the  civil  and  criminal  penalties 
imposed  by  the  Internal  Revenue  (3ode.  Dur- 
ing any  period  in  which  the  tax  hae  expired, 
the  only  possible  sanctions  would  be  those 
that  the  NASD  and  Exchanges  were  willing 
and  able  to  impose  Such  a  weakening  leads 
to  a  great  risk  of  violation.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  should  be  noted  that  even  one  \lo- 
later  who  improperly  entered  securities  Into 
the  pool  could  cause  a  substantial  loss  to 
the  balance  of  payments. 

4.  Every  time  the  Interest  equalization  tax 
Is  about  to  expire  numerous  inquiries  are 
received  at  the  Treasury  and  in  Wall  Street 
about  the  possibility  of  expiration  both  bv 
foreign  governments  who  are  concerned  about 
the  U.S.  determination  to  protect  its  balance 
of  payments  and  by  foreign  brokers  who  are 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  sell  in  the 
U.S.  market  foreign  securities  that  the  In- 
terest equalization  tax  has  effectively  kept 
out  of  this  country.  A  failure  to  complete 
action  on  H.R.  12829  for  the  third  time  in 
three  successive  months,  would  raise  a  seri- 
ous question  as  to  our  credibility  and  our 
interest  In  maintaining  the  tax  In  force.  The 
public  posture  that  there  Is  no  serious  oppo- 
sition and  that  the  delay  results  only  from 
the  additional  time  needed  for  legislative 
consideration  becomes  less  convincing  as  time 
goes  on. 

Therefore,  I  must  urge  you  to  use  every 
effort  to  assure  that  the  interest  equalization 
tax  bill  Js  passed  by  the  Senate  in  time  for  the 
completion  of  legislative  and  Presidential 
action  by  midnight  September  30.  1969. 

I  have  wrttten  similar  letters  to  Senators 
Mansfield.  Scott  and  Long. 
Sincerely  yours. 

David  M.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  acting 
majority  leader  will  recognize  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Senate  to  act  on  this  meas- 
ure which  expires  tomorrow  night. 
Certainly,  if  we  are  to  act  fiscally  respon- 
sible, the  least  the  leadership  can  do  is 
to  bring  it  up  and  let  the  Senate  vote  it 
up  or  down. 

I  cannot  understand  why  no  action  is 
being  taken. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  simple  to  under- 
stand why.  There  is  an  amendment 
which  has  been  added  to  the  Interest 
Equalization  Tax  Act.  an  amendment  un- 
related to  mterest  equalization  and  on 
which  there  were  no  hearings,  or  even 
consideration  of  the  question  of  juris- 
diction of  the  Finance  Committee,  a  point 
which  is  very  much  in  question.  If  that 
amendment  were  not  added  to  the  bill  it 
would  not  be  controversial,  and  I  am  sure 
it  would  be  passed  this  aftem(X)n  or 
tomorrow  morning  probably  with  no  de- 
bate. But  this  amendment  will  be  a  mat- 
ter of  serious  and.  I  suspect,  lengthy  dis- 
cussion, the  subject  matter  being  verj' 
much  in  dispute.  The  amendment  re- 
moves the  noncontroversial  nature  of  the 
bill.  On  similar  matters  it  has  been  the 
practice  and  procedure  of  this  body,  when 
the  bill  contains  a  matter  of  some  con- 
troversy to  give  interested  Senators  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  in  which  to  express 
their  views.  This  bill  was  not  reported  out 
until  September  24.  We  have  a  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  which  will  not  be  con- 
cluded before  tomorrow  night  at  the 
earliest.  It  is  my  definite  impression  that 
we  could  not  get  unanimous  consent  to 
lay  it  aside  to  take  up  a  controversial 
matter. 

I  can  give  assurances  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  tiiPt  if  that  item  were  not 
in  the  bill.  I  would  certainly  think  it 
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would  move  through  on  the  consent 
calendar.  But,  once  again,  its  presence  on 
the  bill,  and  being  a  matter  which  is  ir- 
relevant, on  which  there  were  no  hear- 
ings, and  which  some  Members  of  the 
Senate  believe  dramatically  alters  and 
changes  some  sections  of  the  firearms 
legislation  passed  last  year,  guarantees 
that  there  will  be  extensive  discussion 
and  extensive  debate. 

Thus.  I  would  urge  on  my  good  friend 
irom  Delaware,  who  is  talking  about  the 
financial  situation,  that  if  he  is  able,  with 
his  persuasiveness,  to  succeed  in  having 
the  subject  amendment  withdrawn  I 
would  certainly  move  that  the  Interest 
Equalization  Tax  Act  be  considered  on 
the  consent  calendar  tomorrow 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This  par- 
ticular amendment  was  not  my  amend- 
ment. I  did  not  cosponsor  it.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  can  talk  to  his  own  majority 
leader  and  make  known  his  position.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  was 
a  sponsor  of  the  amendment,  along  with 
the  majority  leader  (Mr.  Mansfield)  and 
others.  But  the  point  is  that  whether  we 
agre6  to  the  amendment  or  not,  let  us 
bring  it  up  and  vote  it  up  or  down 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Certainly  it  would  be 
up  to  the  leadership,  but  we  do  have 
other  matters  which  are  before  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  present  time.  It  takes  some 
orderly  scheduling  of  legislative  matters 
The  coal  mine  safety  bill  is  of  great  im- 
portance. It  cannot  be  laid  aside,  except 
by  unanimous  consent.  Such  consent  is 
not  forthcoming.  There  are  other  mat- 
ters which  are  coming  up.  But  since  this 
amendment  has  been  added  to  the  in- 
terest eqiialization,  and  it  is  a  controver- 
sial matter,  it  will  be  discussed  and 
debated  as  soon  as  we  can  reach  it.  The 
Senate  will,  obviously,  have  a  chance  to 
exercise  its  judgment.  Hopefully,  that 
will  be  done  in  a  reasonable  period  of 
time. 

What  the  Senator  is  interested  in  is 
talking  about  the  interest  equalization 
tax,  in  and  of  itself.  I  do  not  think  it 
will  be  questioned  that  the  tax  bill  could 
be  passed  on  the  Consent  Calendar  in  a 
matter  of  seconds.  But  with  the  other 
item  on  it.  it  does  present  difficulties 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  Senators  expressing 
themselves,  but  let  us  get  some  action 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  it  is  certainly 
unfortunate  that  the  tax  itself  could  not 
be  considered  expeditiously.  I  am  sure 
as  I  have  said,  that  it  would  if  we  did  not 
have  the  other  amendment  on  it.  But  I 
have  the  assurances  that  the  Treasure- 
Department  is  prepared  to  take  steps 
as  it  has  in  the  past,  at  times  when  this 
matter  has  passed  one  House  and  failed 
to  pass  the  other.  The  Senator  must 
realize  that  even  if  we  pass  this  bill  by 
tomorrow,  the  House  would  still  have  to 
reconsider  it,  and  the  Bennett  amend- 
ment is  no  less  controversial  over  in  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  When 
the  Senator  says  he  has  such  assurances 
where  did  he  get  them?  I  have  not  had 
any  such  assurance. 

I  realize  that  the  Democratic  policy 
committee,  of  which  he  is  a  leading 
member,  is  conducting  its  own  tax  poli- 
cies. Perhaps  they  know  more  about  tax 
law  and  have  some  more  assurances  from 
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the  Treasury  Department  than  do  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  but  I 
can  assure  the  Senator  that,  as  one  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  we  have  no  such 
assurances  as  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts just  mentioned. 

Those  who  let  this  tax  lapse  will  have 
to  take  the  responsibility  because  there 
are  criminal  penalties  for  the  nonpay- 
ment of  this  Ux,  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment cannot  enforce  criminal  pen- 
alties for  nonpaymfent  of  a  tax  which  has 
expired.  They  carmot  collect  a  tax  which 
is  not  the  law  at  the  time  the  transaction 
is  taken.  I  have  read  the  poslUon  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  Perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator has  diflferent  advice  from  what  I 
have,  but  I  most  respectfully  remind  him 
that  we  are  a  govenunent  of  laws  and 
not  a  government  of  men,  a  government 
where  the  Treasury  Department  only  ad- 
ministers the  law.  That  Department  can- 
not   issue    negotiations    based    on    the 
Democratic  policy  committee  plans.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  should  act 
on  this  interest  equalization  tax  before  it 
expires,  but  if  we  do  not  I  want  it  to  be 
very  clear  that  I,  as  one  Member  of  the 
Senate,  think  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  no  legal  status  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  a  nonexistent  law 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  make  the  point  that  the  Senators 
who  have  added  the  amendment,  begin- 
ning with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  and  others— some 
30  to  40,  including  myself— are  just  as 
much  entitled  to  ask  for  consideration  of 
their  views  as  any  Senator  Is  entitled  to 
ask  for  a  holding  of  legislation. 

Perhaps,  as  both  Senators  in  this  col- 
loquy have  suggested,  some  solution  will 
offer  itself,  but  I  do  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  we  are  prepared  on  this  side  to  vote 
at  any  time  on  the  extension  of  the  In- 
terest Equalization  Act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  All  I  am 
trj'ing  to  point  out  is  that  the  amend- 
ment should  rise  or  fall  on  its  own  mer- 
its. I  just  hope  we  can  bring  it  up  so  we 
can  vote  it  up  or  down,  take  action  and 
let  the  country  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment know  what  the  Senate  is  going  to 
do  on  this  particular  bUl.  It  Is  very  Im- 
portant in  the  light  of  the  present  uncer- 
tainty in  the  international  financial 
community  as  to  the  stabilitv  of  many 
currencies. 

The  Senate  has  a  responsibility  to  vote 
on  this  measure  before  it  expires 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Let  me  point  out  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  intention  to  deny 
the  Senate  its  right  to  exercise  its  judg- 
ment on  this  matter,  both  on  the  interest 
equalization  and  the  amendment  at- 
tached thereto.  I  would  point  out  too 
that  the  letter  from  Treasury  Secretary 
David  Kennedy,  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  read  in  full  into 
the  Record,  outlines  emergency  proce- 
dures already  taken  twice  this  year  and 
gives  assurances  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment is  prepared  if  this  legislation  is 
not  considered  and  passed  by  both 
Houses,  and  signed  by  the  President  be- 
fore midnight  tomorrow.  It  is  very  little 
time  that  is  given  the  Congress  to  get  a 
great  deal  done. 

I  am  just  repeating  myself,  when 
again  I  reiterate,  that  as  there  is  no  con- 
troversy involving  the  extension  of  the 


interest  equalization  tax,  it  would  move 
through  the  Consent  Calendar— at   east 
I  would  so  move— this  afternoon  if  u  did 
not  have  the  other  item  which  is  a  fun 
damental  matter  of  significant  cor.tro 
versy,  and  as  to  which  Members  ot  the 
Senate  want  to  be  able  to  prepare  them 
selves  to  speak  on  it,  and  which  ha<;  ittle 
relevancy  to  the  interest  equalization  tax 

It  would  certainly  be  my  hope  that 
we  would  be  able  to  schedule  these  nat- 
ters so  that  Members  of  the  Senate  on 
both  sides  would  be  able  to  exercise  their 
own  good  judgment;  but  it  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  at  this  time  to 
set  aside  the  pending  business,  which  is 
of  significance  and  importance,  nor  do 
we  have  the  power  to  consider  that 
measure  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  appre- 
elate  that  point  of  the  Senator  but  I 
would  merely  state  that  it  would  be  a 
sad  day  in  the  U.S.  Senate  if  we  ever 
reached  a  decision  that  only  noncontro- 
verslal  measures  coming  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  could  be  considered 
or  matters  to  which  Democratic  policy 
committees  had  no  objection.  I  think 
the  views  of  aU  Senators,  collectively 
should  be  the  determining  factor  and 
not  just  the  views  any  group  of  men 
who  want  to  play  dictator. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  vield 
Mr.  LONG.  The  Senate  would  be  hbhly 
irresponsible  if  it  allowed  a  law  of  the 
order  of  this  importance  to  expire.  Some 
of  us  thought  it  important  that  we  keep 
capital  from  flowing  out  of  this  country 
to  other  nations,  and  we  passed  the 
interest  equalization  bill  several  vears 
ago  to  keep  that  from  happening 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  not 
anxious  to  put  the  gun  amendment  on 
the  bill  at  all,  but  other  Senators  wanted 
It  and  the  administration  was  for  it  If 
any  Senator  did  not  like  It.  he  could  vote 
against  it.  The  bill  has  been  sitting  out 
here  some  time  now. 

There  is  no  urgency  to  the  bill  pres- 
ently before  us.  A  point  of  order  has 
been  made.  The  last  I  saw.  there  was  a 
mlnibuster  being  used  to  keep  it  from 
coming  to  a  vote. 

If  the  Senator  thinks  that  a  revenue 
bill  can  originate  in  the  Senate,  he  will 
soon  learn  that  the  House  will  send  It 
back  to  the  Senate  with  a  blue  sheet, 
saying  that  revenue  measures  must  orig- 
inate in  the  House,  and  citing  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Constitution  providing  for 
it.  One  could  perhaps  make  a  good  argu- 
ment for  that  bUl  originating  here,  but 
it  will  do  no  good,  because  the  House  will 
send  It  back.  So  we  are  wasting  time  when 
an  important  matter  has  been  on  the  cal- 
endar for  some  time,  ready  for  action 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  as  I  understand,  it  was 
reported  on  the  24th.  That  makes  it  5 
days.  Reports  were  not  available  until  the 
following  day.  Then  the  weekend  brinss 
us  to  today. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes:  but  what  is  presently 
before  the  Senate  does  not  have  the 
same  urgency.  It  does  not  involve  legis- 
lation that  is  about  to  expire.  May  I  say 
the  fight  over  the  point  of  order  Is  a 
totally  futile,  make-work  proposition.  If 
I  ever  saw  one.  The  House  is  going  to 
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send  this  measure  back  with  a  blue  slip 
saying  it  is  a  revenue  meastu-e,  and  as 
far  as  the  House  is  concerned,  such  meas- 
ures must  originate  in  the  House.  We 
are  not  ever  going  to  get  the  House  to  go 
to  court  to  decide  that  question,  because 
the  House  is  just  going  to  send  it  back 
to  the  Senate.  I  am  so  familiar  with 
that  type  of  thing  and  so  sure  that  such 
a  slip  is  going  to  come  back,  that  I  do 
not  need  to  read  it.  As  far  as  the  House 
Is  concerned,  the  Senate  will  be  sending 
to  It  a  revenue  bill  that  was  initiated  in 
the  Senate.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  send 
the  bill  there,  because  the  House  is  going 
to  send  it  back  as  soon  as  it  gets  it. 

I  am  not  going  to  try  to  tell  the  House 
how  to  nm  its  business.  I  have  tried  it 
previously  with  small  success.  I  think 
other  Senators  will  learn  that  when  we 
send  the  House  a  bill  that  is  a  revenue 
measure,  the  House  will  send  it  back. 
There  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it.  The 
House  even  says  that  an  appropriation 
bill  is  a  revenue  bill.  I  do  not  like  that 
construction,  but  we  have  not  been  able 
to  get  the  House  to  go  to  court  on  that 
question,  and  as  long  as  we  do  not  get  to 
court,  the  House  is  the  final  judge  on 
whether  a  bill  is  a  revenue  measure. 

Meanwhile  here  is  an  act  that  expires 
tomorrow  night,  and  it  should  be  acted 
on.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  are 
ready  to  vote  it  up  or  down.  Let  the  Sen- 
ate do  what  it  wants,  but  it  ought  to  be 
acted  on  because  the  act  expires. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  for  his  support  in  recogniz- 
ing the  necessity  for  action  on  this  bill 
which  otherwise  will  expire  tomorrow 
He  IS  correct.  When  the  Bennett-Mans- 
field amendment  was  offered  in  the  com- 
mittee as  a  part  of  the  interest  equal- 
ization bill  both  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana and  I  said  that  we  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  putting  it  on  the  bill.  But  it 
was  approved  as  a  part  of  that  bill  by 
a  vote  of  the  committee.  The  bill  was 
then  reported  to  the  Senate.  The  point  is 
that  the  bill  and  the  amendment  are 
entitled  to  be  voted  up  or  down. 

The  point  was  made  that  It  was  re- 
ported by  the  committee  on  the  23d  or 
24th  of  September.  The  Committee  on 
Finance  has  been  busy,  as  the  Senator 
irom  Massachusetts  can  appreciate,  try- 
ing to  hold  hearings  every  day  since 
Labor  Day.  mornings,  afternoons  and 
sometimes  in  the  evenings.  We  have  been 
folding  hearings  on  a  major  tax  reform 
Dili.  Tlie  chairman  set  aside  1  day  for 
the  consideration  of  Interest  equalization 
in  order  to  get  it  out  of  committee. 

There  has  been  no  delay  on  the  part 
0^  the  Finance  Committee.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  done  every- 
thing he  can  to  get  this  measure  up  for 
consideration  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible, just  as  he  has  been  working  day 
and  night  to  get  action  on  the  tax  reform 
Dill  so  that  it  can  be  brought  before  the 
Senate  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

The  committee  having  worked  its  will 
on  the  bill,  the  very  least  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  is  that  now,  having  reported 
the  bill,  the  Senate  will  get  a  chance  to 
vote.  1  want  to  join  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  urging  that  action  on  this 
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bill  be  taken  now;  but  if  it  is  the  decision 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the 
acting  majority  leader,  that  there  will  be 
no  action  taken  on  this  measure,  thereby 
allowing  the  law  to  lapse,  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  clearly  where  the  respon- 
sibility lies  In  my  opinion,  however,  such 
a  decision  would  be  fiscally  irresponsible. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  sure  whether  the  chairman  of  the 
conunlttee  was  present  earlier  when  I 
stated  that  it  would  be  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  to  move  the  interest 
equalization  measure  through  on  the 
Consent  Calendar  if  the  sponsors  of  what 
is  a  controversial  amendment  were  pre- 
pared to  withdraw  their  amendment  and 
submit  it  at  another  time  to  be  consid- 
ered on  its  merits.  But  since  it  is  a  matter 
which  is  in  controversy  and  dispute  and 
of  little  relevancy  to  the  interest  equal- 
ization bill,  although  we  do  understand 
the  committee  has  added  that  amend- 
ment on  the  bill,  there  are  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  have  a  deep  interest  in 
that  subject  and  would  want  to  prepare 
themselves  on  that  particular  question. 
Therefore,  since  it  will  have  to  be  debated 
and  discussed  and  since  we  do  have  an- 
other matter  of  importance  and  signif- 
icance which  is  before  the  Senate  which 
we  cannot  lay  aside  except  by  unanimous 
consent,  which  consent  Is  quite  clearly 
not  forthcoming,  we  cannot  bring  this 
matter  to  the  floor  for  a  debate  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor would  >ield.  as  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  concerned,  he  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  revenue  bill  to  pro- 
vide essential  financing  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  not  to  be  considered  until  we 
reported  a  so-called  reform  bill  that  we 
hope  to  report  out  of  the  committee  by 
the  end  of  October— a  bill  which  does  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  study  if  we  are 
to  be  responsible  about  it  at  all. 

Then  we  felt  that  this  retroactive 
date— I  believe  April  18 — on  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  repeal  was  creating  an 
uncertainty  that  should  certainly  be 
the  basis  of  some  sort  of  answer,  one 
way  or  the  other,  for  business.  Do  thev 
get  It,  or  do  they  not? 

So  we  thought  about  adding  the  repeal 
measure  on  the  interest  equalization  tax, 
but  because  of  the  fact  that  the  leader- 
ship felt  that  the  matter  should  be  held 
up  and  await  the  larger  bill,  it  was  not 
added  to  that  bill,  but  was  put  on  a  less 
controversial  mesisiu-e  that  had  no  im- 
mediate urgency  about  It,  and  this 
amendment  relating  to  firearms  was 
added  to  the  Interest  equalization  tax 
on  the  basis  that  If  It  could  not  be  readily 
agreed  to  by  the  House  we  would  not 
Insist  on  it. 

I  would  think  that  when  it  gets  down 
to  the  point  that  we  cannot  consider 
revenue  bills  except  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, we  are  in  pretty  bad  shape,  because 
there  are  a  great  nimiber  of  important 
revenue  bills  that  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered between  now  and  the  end  of  this 
Congress;  and  to  hope  that  we  can  pass 
them  all  by  imanimous  consent.  I  think, 
is  asking  too  much. 

Here  is  one  that  expires;  and  the  re- 
sponsible thing  to  do  Is  call  It  up  and 
vote  on  It,  and  then  return  to  whatever 


subject — which    is    not    pressing — one 
might  care  to  bring  before  the  Senate. 

I  think  the  position  has  been  made 
clear  with  regard  to  what  some  of  us  feel 
is  ver>'  important.  This  is  a  revenue  bill, 
and  It  has  an  expiration  date — tomorrow 
night — and  could  have  some  very  serious 
consequences  if  It  is  not  acted  upon.  It 
should  be  given  priority  over  things  that 
do  not  require  the  same  urgency. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  EXPENSES  OF  THE 
OFFICES  OF  INTERGOVERJ^MEN- 
TAL  RELATIONS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  117 1  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  expenses  of 
the  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-430),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PrRPOSE 

The  resolution  would  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations  established  by  Executive  Order 
11455  dated  February  14.  1969.  The  purpose  of 
the  Office  Is  to  advise  and  assist  the  Vice 
President  ulth  respect  lo  his  Intergovern- 
mental relations  responsibilities  as  the  Presi- 
dent's liaison  with  executive  and  legislative 
officials  of  State  and  local  governments. 

The  Execultve  order  places  the  Office  under 
the  Immediate  super\islon  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  provides  for  a  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  to  be  designated  by  the 
Vice  President  The  proposed  resolution 
would  provide  that  the  Director  would  be 
compensated  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  that 
for  level  IV  of  the  executive  schedule  and 
the  Deputy  Director  at  a  rate  not  In  excess 
of  that  for  GS-18.  In  addition,  the  resolution 
would  provide  that  compensation  for  two 
other  positions  may  be  at  a  rate  up  to  the 
maximum  pay  for  GS-17 

Upon  signing  the  Executive  order  establish- 
ing the  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Relatione 
the  President  stated  that — 

•  •  •  the  Office  will  assure  State  and  local 
officials  access  to  the  highest  offices  of  the 
Federal  Government,  especially  those  having 
a  direct  impact  on  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions, so  that  Federal  programs.  pKJllcles.  and 
goals  will  be  more  responsive  to  their  views 
and  needs.  It  will  seek  to  strengthen  existing 
channels  of  communication  and  to  create 
new  channels  among  all  levels  of  government 

HEARINGS 

Director  of  the  Office  of  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  Nils  Boe.  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
on  September  9.  In  his  statement  he  pointed 
out  that  the  purpose  of  the  Office  is  to  pro- 
vide liaison  between  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Its  departments 
and  agencies,  and  the  official  representatives 
of  State  government  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions. The  basic  purpose  of  the  Office  is 
to  strengthen  and  coordinate  Federal.  State, 
and  local  relations. 

Because  intergovernmental  relations  have 
become  Increasingly  complex  In  recent  years 
and  new  patterns  of  Federal-State-loca'l  re- 
lationships have  emerged  as  major  national 
programs  have  been  enacted  In  new  fields  of 
activity  such  as  manpower  training  and  su-ea 
economic  developmeiit  and  established  fields 
such  as  mass  transportation,  water  systems. 
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and  sewage  treatment  plants,  the  executive 
branch  seeks  to  streamline  the  efforts  at  In- 
tergovernmental cooperation. 

In  the  past  two  avenues  were  open  for  this 
liaison  function  through  the  OfHce  of  the 
Vice  r»re8ldent  and  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  designed  for  liaison  with  State 
Governors.  The  liaison  functions  of  the  OfBce 
of  Emergency  Preparedness  are  now  housed 
in  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President. 

The  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Relations 
has  been  placed  under  the  Immediate  super- 
vision of  the  Vice  President.  The  Executive 
order  creating  this  oftlce  assigns  to  the  Vice 
President  a  number  of  Important  responsi- 
bilities in  the  field  of  Intergovernmental  re- 
lations. The  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations serves  as  the  operating  arm  of  the 
Vice  President's  office  in  meeting  these 
responsibilities. 

The  Office  would  not  duplicate  or  conflict 
with  responsibilities  presently  being  carried 
out  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  or  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  The  Advisory  Commission  is  an 
independent  agency  composed  of  members 
drawn  from  three  levels  of  government;  three 
from  the  Federal  executive  branch,  three 
Cr.S.  Senators,  three  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  four  Governors,  four 
mayors,  three  State  legislators,  three  county 
offlclali.and  three  private  citizens  appointed 
by  the.Pfesldent.  The  Commission  Is  speclfl- 
cally  directed  to:  (1)  bring  together  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  to  consider  common  problems; 

(2)  provide  a  forum  for  discussion  of  the 
administration  of  Federal   grant  programs; 

(3)  give  critical  attention  to  the  conditions 
and  controls  Involved  In  the  administration 
of  grant  programs;  (4)  make  available  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  Government  in  the  re- 
view of  legislation  to  determine  Its  overall 
effect  on  the  federal  system:  (5)  encourage 
discussion  and  study  or  emerging  public 
problems  that  are  likely  to  require  intergov- 
ernmental cooperation;  (6)  recommend 
within  the  framework  of  the  Constitution, 
the  most  desirable  allocation  of  governmen- 
tal functions,  responsibilities,  and  revenues 
among  the  several  levels  of  government;  and 
(7)  recommend  methods  of  coordinating  and 
simplifying  tax  laws  and  administrative  prac- 
tices to  achieve  a  more  orderly  and  less  com- 
petitive fiscal  relationship  between  the  levels 
of  government  and  reduce  the  burden  of 
compliance  by  taxpayers  (Public  Law  86- 
380.  sec.  2). 


Ill  of  chapter  53  of  such  title,  relating  to 
classification  and  to  general  schedule  pay 
rates:  Provided,  That,  except  as  provided  In 
section  2  of  thia  Aot  and  subsecOon  (b)  of 
this  section,  no  person  shall  receive  com- 
pensation In  exceee  of  the  rate  now  or  here- 
after provided  for  OS-15; 

(b)  to  fix  the  compensation  of  two  em- 
ployees at  rates  of  basic  compensation  not 
to  exceed  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  provided 
for  GJS-17;  and 

(c)  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  In  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  at  rates  not 
to  eiceed  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  rate 
now  or  hereafter  provided  for  GS-18. 
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COMMISSION  ON  POPULATION 
GROWTH  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
FUTURE 

The  bill  (S.  2701)  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  Future  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 
S.  2701 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States     of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,   That   the 
Commission  on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American    Future    Is    herebv    established    to 
conduct   and   sponsor  such  studies  and   re- 
search and  make  such  recommendations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  Information  and 
education  to  all  levels  of  government  In  the 
United  States,  and  to  our  people,  regarding 
a  broad  range  of  problems  associated  with 
population  growth  and  their  Implications  for 
America's  future. 


The  joint  resolution    'S.J.  Res.   117) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 
as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  117 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Conffress  assembled.  That  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  expenses  of  the  Office 
of  Intergovernmental  Relations  (referred  to 
hereafter  as  the  "Office") .  established  by 
Executive  Order  Numbered  11455  of  February 
14,  1969.  ■' 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall 
be  compensated  at  a  rate  of  basic  compen- 
sation not  to  exceed  the  rate  now  or  here- 
after provided  for  level  IV  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Schedule. 

(b)  The  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  shall 
be  compensated  at  a  rate  of  basic  compen- 
sation not  to  exceed  the  rate  now  or  here- 
after provided  for  GS-18. 

Sec.  3.  The  Director  of  the  Office  is  au- 
thorized— 

(a)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  ae  he  deems  necessary 
without  regard  to  (1)  the  provisions  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  and  (2) 
the  provisions  of  chapter  5J  and  subchapter 


MEMBERSHIP  or    COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  on  Population 
Growth  and  the  American  Futtire  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Commission")  shall 
be  composed  of — 

( 1 )  two  Members  of  the  Senate  who  shall 
be  members  of  different  political  parties  and 
who  shaJl  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate; 

(2)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  shall  be  members  of  different 
political  parties  and  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; $ind 

(3)  not  to  exceed  twenty  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

(b)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  to  serve  as  Chairman  and  one 
to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(c)  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum  but 
a  lesser  number  may  conduct  hearings. ' 

COMPENSATION    OF     MEMBERS    OF    THE 
COMMISSION 

Sec  3.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  officers  or  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion In  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
not  officers  or  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall  each  receive  $150  per 
diem  when  engaged  In  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  duties  vested  In  the  Commission 

(c)  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  bv 
section  5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  persons  In  the  Government  service 
employed  Intermittently. 

DUTIES    or    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shall  conduct  an 
Inquiry  Into  the  following  aspects  of  popula- 
tion growth  in  the  United  States  and  its 
foreseeable  social  consequences: 


(a)  the  probable  course  of  population 
growth.  Internal  migration,  and  related 
demographic  developments  between  now  and 
the  year  2000; 

(b)  the  resources  in  the  public  sector  of 
the  economy  that  will  be  required  to  deal 
with  the  anticipated  growth  in  population' 
and  ' 

(c)  the  ways  in  which  population  growth 
may  affect  the  activities  of  Federal  state 
and  local  government. 

STAFT    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  appoint 
an  Executive  Director  and  such  other  per- 
sonnel as  the  Commission  deems  necessary 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  governing  appoint- 
ments m  the  competitive  service  and  shall 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
and  subtitle  II  of  chapter  53  of  such  title 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched 
ule  pay  rates:  Provided.  That  no  personnel 
so  appointed  shall  receive  compensation  in 
excess  of  the  rate  authorized  for  GS-18  hv 
section  5332  of  such  title. 

(b)  The  Executive  Director,  with  the  ao- 
proval  of  the  Commission,  is  authorized  to 
obtain  services  In  accordance  with  the  pro 
visions  of  section  3109  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  but  at  rates  for  individuals 
not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the 
rate  authorized  for  GS-18  bv  section  5332 
of  such  title.  ' 

(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  public  agencies,  orivate 
nrms.  Institutions,  and  individuals  for  the 
conduct  of  research  and  surveys,  the  prepara- 
tion of  reports,  and  other  activities  necessary 
to  the  discharge  of  Its  duties. 

GOVERNMENT    AGENCY     COOPERATION 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
request  from  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  any  information  and  assistance  it 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions- 
and  each  such  department  or  agencv  Is  au- 
thorized to  cooperate  with  the  Commission 
and,  to  the  extent  permitted  bv  law,  to  fur- 
nish such  information  and  assistance  to  'he 
commission  upon  request  made  bv  the 
Chairman  or  any  other  member  when  actine 
as  Chairman.  ^ 

ADMINISTRATIVE    SERVICES 

Sec.  7.  The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion shall  provide  administrative  servicer  for 
the  Commission  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

REPOBTS    OP    COMMISSION:     TERMINATION 

Sec.  8.  The  Commission  shall  submit  an 
interim  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress one  year  after  It  Is  established  and  shall 
submit  its  final  report  two  vears  after  ihe 
enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the 
submission  of  Its  final  report. 

AUTHORIZATION     OP     APPROPRHTIONS 

Sec.  9.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  fNo. 
91-431),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

S.  2701  would  establUh  a  commission  to  be 
called  the  Commission  on  Population  Growth 
and  the  American  Future,  which  would  con- 
duct and  sponsor  studies  and  research  and 
make  such  recommendations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  information  and  educa- 
tion to  all  levels  of  government  in  the  United 


States,  and  to  the  public,  regarding  a  broad 
range  of  problems  associated  with  population 
growth  and  their  implication  for  America's 
tuture. 

BACKGROTTND     INFORMATION 

On  July  18.  1969.  President  Richard  Nixon 
sent  a  message  to  Congress  outlining 
the  need  for  a  commission  to  study  the 
problems  surrounding  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion In  the  United  States  as  It  relates  to 
America's  future. 

In  his  message  the  President  said  there 
would  be  300  million  Americans  by  the  year 
20OO.  Then  he  posed  these  questions:  Where 
will  the  next  100  million  people  live;  how  will 
we  house  them;  what  of  our  natural  re- 
sources and  quality  of  our  environment;  how 
»111  we  educate  and  employ  these  people;  will 
our  transportation  system  move  them  quickly 
and  economically;  how  will  we  provide  ade- 
quate health  care  for  them;  will  we  have  to 
reorder  our  political  structure;  will  our  insti- 
tutions be  swampyed  by  growing  floods  of 
people;  how  easily  can  they  be  replaced  or 
altered;  and  how  can  we  better  assist  Ameri- 
can families  so  they  will  have  no  more  chil- 
dren than  they  wish  to  have? 

The  President  added : 

Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  element  in  the 
present  situation  is  the  fact  that  so  few 
people  are  examining  these  questions  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  whole  society. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment makes  only  a  minimal  effort  in  this 
area.  The  efforts  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  also  Inadequate. 

The  President  then  outlined  what  he 
thought  the  makeup  of  the  Comml.sslon 
should  be. 

The  membership  of  the  Commission  should 
Include  two  Members  from  each  House  of 
the  Congress,  together  with  knowledgeable 
;nen  and  women  who  are  broadly  represent- 
ative of  our  society.  The  majority  should  be 
citizens  who  have  demonstrated  a  capacity 
to  deal  with  lmp>ortant  questions  of  public 
policy.  The  membership  should  also  include 
specialists  In  the  biological,  social,  and  en- 
vironmental sciences;  in  theology  and  law; 
In  the  arts;  and  in  engineering.  The  Com- 
mission should  be  empowered  to  create  ad- 
visary  panels  to  consider  subdivisions  of  Its 
broad  subject  area  and  to  Invite  experts  and 
leaders  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  Join 
these  panels  in   their  deliberations. 

In  the  89th  and  90th  Congresses  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Ernest 
Gruenlng,  held  hearings  on  the  f>opulatlon 
problem.  Those  hearings  were  directed  at 
.American  and  worldwide  problems  of  the 
population  crisis  while  S.  2701  focuses  on 
America's  problem  In  this  area.  The  hearings 
were  printed  in  18  volumes. 

In  the  90th  Congress  the  full  committee 
held  hearings  on  legislation  Introduced  by 
Senator  Karl  Mundt  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Balanced  Economic  Development, 
This  legislation,  which  was  subsequently  ap- 
proved twice  by  the  committee  and  passed 
by  the  Senate,  is  similar  in  nature  to  the 
proposed  Commission  on  Population  Growth 
and  the  American  Future.  It  would  study 
and   investigate    the    following: 

il)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  factors  which 
affect  the  geographical  location  of  Industry; 

1 2)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  factors  which  are 
necessary  in  order  for  Industries  to  operate 
efficiently  outside  the  large  urban  centers  or 
to  operate  and  expand  within  the  large  ur- 
ban centers  without  the  creation  of  new 
economic  and  social  problems: 

<3)  a  consideration  of  the  ways  and  means 
whereby  the  Federal  Government  might  ef- 
fectively encourage  a  more  balanced  indus- 
trial and  economic  growth  throughout  the 
Nation: 

(4)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  lim- 
its imposed  upon  population  density  in  order 


for  municipalities,  or  other  political  subdi- 
visions, to  provide  necessary  public  services 
In  the  most  efficient  and  effective  maimer: 

(51  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  effect 
on  governmental  efficiency  generally  of  dif- 
fering patterns  and  intensities  of  population 
concentration; 

(6)  an  analysis  and  e\-aluation  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  a  better  geographic  balance  in 
the  economic  development  of  the  Nation 
serves  the  public  interest; 

(71  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  role 
which  State  and  local  governments  can  and 
should  play  in  promoting  geographic  balance 
in  the  economic  development  of  a  State  or 
region;   and 

(8)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  practi- 
cable ways  in  which  Federal  expenditures 
can  and  should  be  managed  so  as  to  encour- 
age a  greater  geographic  balance  in  the  eco- 
nomic  development  of  the   Nation. 

Because  the  purposes  of  the  two  Commis- 
sions are  almost  Identical,  the  committee 
feel  that  the  above  factors  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Commission  on  Population 
Growth  and  The  American  Future. 

MAKErP  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

The  Commission  on  Population  Growth 
and  the  American  F\iture  would  be  com- 
posed of — 

( 1 )  two  Members  of  the  Senate  who  shall 
be  members  of  different  political  parties  and 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate: 

(2)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  shall  be  members  of  differ- 
ent political  parties  and  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: and 

(3)  not  to  exceed  20  members  appointed 
by  the  President. 

The  President  shall  designate  one  of  the 
members  to  serve  as  Chairman  and  one  to 
serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 
The  majority  of  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum,  but  a  lesser  number  may  conduct 
hearings. 

Members  of  the  Commission  who  are  of- 
ficers or  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  serve  without  comf>ensatlon  and 
members  of  the  Commission  who  are  not 
officers  or  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive  $150  per  diem  when  en- 
gaged in  the  actual  performance  of  their 
duties.  All  members  shall  be  paid  expenses. 
The  Commission  shall  appoint  an  executive 
director  and  be  authorized  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  public  agencies,  private  firms, 
institutions,  individuals  for  research  and 
surveys  and  the  preparation  of  reports  The 
Commission  shall  be  empowered  to  request 
information  from  government  agencies  and 
departments  The  Commission  shall  submit 
an  interim  report  after  1  year  and  a  final 
report  2  years  after  enactment  of  this  act. 

DUTIES    OF    THE     COMMISSION 

The  Commission  shall  conduct  an  inquiry 
into  the  following  aspects  of  population 
growth  In  the  United  States  and  its  fore- 
seeable social  consequences: 

lai  The  probable  course  of  population 
growth.  Internal  migration,  and  related  de- 
mographic developments  between  now  and 
year  2000. 

lb)  The  resources  in  the  public  sector  of 
the  economy  that  will  be  required  to  deal 
with  the  anticipated  growth  In  population. 

ic)  The  ways  in  which  population  growth 
may  affect  the  activities  of  Federal,  State. 
and  local  government. 

HEARINGS 

Hearings  on  S.  2701  were  conducted  by  the 
full  committee  on  September  15.  1969.  Six 
witnesses  from  executive  agencies  and  five 
private  witnesses  testified  on  the  bill.  All 
witnesses  supported  the  idea  of  establishing  a 
Commission  on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  Future 


ABOLISHMENT  OF  THE  COMMIS- 
SION AUTHORIZED  TO  CONSIDER 
A  SITE  AND  PLANS  FOR  BUILDING 
A  NATIONAL  MEMORIAL  STADIUM 
IN  THE   DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  bill  (S.  1484)  to  abolish  the  com- 
mission authorized  to  consider  a  site  and 
plans  for  building  a  national  memorial 
stadium  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows:  ' 

S.     1484 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  Resolution 
to  consider  a  site  and  design  for  a  National 
Memorial  Stadium  to  be  erected  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia",  approved  December  20, 
1944  (58  Stat   844),  is  hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  91-432' ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE      OF      THE      BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  abolish  the  Na- 
tional Memorial  Stadium  Commission  estab- 
lished in  1944  by  Public  Law  523  of  the  78th 
Congress  That  Commission  is  composed  of 
three  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  three  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  three  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  The  members  are  ap- 
pointed without  limitation  on  their  terms. 
They  serve  without  compensation. 

BACKGROUND 

Although  new  members  have  k)een  ap- 
pointed to  the  Commission  from  time  to  time. 
the  role  of  the  Commission  actually  ended 
In  1957  with  congressional  authorization  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Stadium,  which  was 
completed  In  1961. 

S  1484.  to  abolish  the  Commission,  was  In- 
troduced by  Senators  Mansfield  and  Dlrksen 
on  March  11.  1969.  Hearings  were  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health.  Education, 
Welfare,  and  Safety  on  July  31,  1969.  The 
legislation  was  supported  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 


USE  OF  REAL  PROPERTY  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  MARYLAND  FOR  HIGH- 
WAY PURPOSES 

The  bill  (H.R.  10420 1  to  permit  cer- 
tain real  property  In  the  State  of  Mar>'- 
land  to  be  used  for  highway  purposes 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  91-434),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  print-ed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATION    OF    THE    BILL 

The  act  of  March  4,  1923  (42  Stat.  1450), 
authorized  the  sale  of  certain  property.  In- 
cluding Fort  Annlstead.  Md.  Section  3  of  the 
act  provided  that  the  conveyance  of  land 
shall  be  on  the  condition  and  limitation  that 
the  property  shall  be  limited  to  use  for  pub- 
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Uc  park  purposes  and  upon  cessaUon  of  such 
use  shall  revert  to  the  United  States. 

Pursuant  to  the  act,  on  February  23.  1927 
a  deed  was  executed  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  conveying 
to  the  mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore 
45.5  acres  of  land  for  a  price  equal  to  the 
then  appraised  fair  market  value  of  $27  306 
In  accordance  with  section  3  of  the  act  the 
deed  restricts  the  use  of  the  property  to  pub- 
lic park  purposes  and  provides  that  property 
shall  revert  to  the  United  States  on  cessa- 
tion of  that  use.  Since  the  conveyance  In 
1927  the  city  of  Baltimore  has  used  the  prop- 
erty for  public  park  purposes 

The  Maryland  State  Roads  Commission  de- 
■Ires  to  acquire  approximately  8  acres  of  the 
property  conveyed  to  the  mayor  and  City 
Council  of  Baltimore  In  1927,  In  connection 
with  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
Baltimore  Harbor  outer  tunnel  project  As  a 
result  of  the  restriction  on  use  of  the  prop- 
erty contained  In  the  act  of  1923  and  the 
deed  of  1927,  the  city  Is  unable  to  convey 
the  property  to  the  State  for  the  tunnel 
project.  The  bill  would  authorize  a  convey- 
ance of  the  necessary  land  to  the  State  not- 
withstanding the  restrictions  limiting  the  use 
of  the  land  to  park  purposes. 

Special  legislation  Is  required  to  release 
the  conditions  Imposed  upon  the  45  5  acres 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  March  4  1923  and 
the  objectives  of  this  bill  could  not  be  ac- 
complished administratively  under  the  laws 
of  general  appUcatlon  for  the  distribution  of 
Federal  property. 

This  bill  Is  so  drafted  as  to  authorize  the 
mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore  Md  to 
convey  only  the  real  property  necessary  "for 
highway  purposes  The  remainder  of  the  real 
property  conveyed  In  1927  to  the  mayor  and 
City  Council  of  Baltimore  will  remain  sub- 
ject to  reversion  to  the  United  States  when 
no  longer  used  for  public  park  purposes  The 
approximately  8  acres  conveyed  to  the  State 
of  Maryland  will  be  again  subject  to  such 
reversion  provisions  when  no  longer  used  for 
highway  purposes.  Any  consideration  that 
might  be  received  by  the  city  of  Baltimore 
as  a  result  of  this  conveyance  is  required  to 
be  used  for  development  of  the  remaining 
real  property  for  park  purposes 
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that  It  was  decided  the  time  is  ripe  for 
the  Democratic  Party  to  make  a  partisan 
issue  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Furthermore,  the  article  goes  on  to 
say: 

Senators  Church  and  McGovern  are  sup- 
posed  to  draft  a  resolution  on  the  troop 
withdrawals  for  the  Senate  and  Representa- 
tives Brademas  and  Udall  will  work  on  a 
corresponding  resolution  for  introduction  in 
the  House. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Spealcer  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
foUowlng  enrolled  bills;  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

S.  574.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  invtitl- 
gattlons  of  certain  water  resource  develop- 
ments:  and  '^ 

H.R.  4152.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  marlUme  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 


VIETNAM  IS  NOT  YET  A 
REPUBLICAN  WAR 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
urday morning  the  Washington  Post 
earned  a  news  story  by  WUIiam  Greider 
quoting  Senator  Fred  Harris.  National 
Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party  as 
saymg:  ■'' 

It  Is  time  to  take  the  gloves  oflT  on  the 
Vietnam  war  issue. 

«ri^L^^^^®  ^^  headlined  "Democrats 
Will  Fight  Viet  Policy-  and  concerns  a 
luncheon  meeting  called  by  Senator 
Fred  Harris  at  the  Capitol  on  Friday 
noon.  The  article  conveys  the  impression 


Now,  Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  I 
attended  the  luncheon  and  agreed  to 
work  on  a  resolution  calling  for  an  or- 
derly withdrawal  of  American  Forces 
from  Vietnam.  But  I  insisted  that  any 
congressional  protest  be  bipartisan  in 
character.  I  want  no  part  in  any 
stratagem  to  convert  the  Vietnam  war 
Into  a  political  club  for  Democrats  to  use 
against  Republicans. 

In  the  first  place,  the  strength  of  anti- 
war sentiment  in  Congress  has  grown 
°u^  °^  ^^  nonpartisan  nature.  As  one  of 
the  first  Senators  to  protest  our  deepen- 
ing involvement  In  Vietnam,  back  in 
1964.  I  spoke  up  against  the  policies  of  a 
Democrat  In  the  White  House,  because 
my  primary  concern  was  the  country's 
interest,  which  must  be  placed  above 
considerations  of  party.  In  like  manner 
the  dissent  against  the  war  was  Im- 
mensely strengthened  when  Republicans 
broke  party  ranks  to  Join  In  the  common 
cause.  We  must  not  forget  this  now 
when  an  eager  injection  of  partisanship 
could  easily  divide  us  and  dissipate  our 
efforts  to  end  this  horrid  war. 

I  object  also  because  it  is  plainly  too 
soon  for  Democrats  to  use  Vietnam  as  a 
legitimate  issue  against  the  Republican 
administration.  After  aU.  Democrats  In 
the  White  House  led  this  country  into 
Viettiam.  n  President  Nixon  fails  to  lead 
us  out,  it  may  become  his  war.  but  it  is 
not  Nixon's  war  yet.  For  8  years  we 
Democrats  bore  the  responsibility  Now 
we  must  wear  the  hairshirt  longer  than 
8  months.  Quite  apart  from  what  our 
personal  positions  may  have  been,  we  are 
not  yet  entitled  as  a  party  to  hold  the 
Republicans  to  account. 

That  time  may  come.  President  Nixon 
seems  to  be  slipping  into  the  same  trap 
that  ensnared  LjTidon  Johnson  But  he 
is  more  likely  to  resist,  than  to  heed  a 
partisan  outcry  to  bring  the  troops  home 
faster.  As  of  now,  our  best  hope  lies  in 
keeping  politics  out  of  the  war  issue 

For  these  reasons.  I  shall  continue  to 
work  with  like-minded  Republicans  as 
well  as  Democrats,  with  protesting  stu- 
dents and  their  concerned  parents  with 
businessmen,  members  of  the  clergy  and 
aJl  other  Americans  who  beUeve.  as  I  do 
that  our  country's  mistaken  participa- 
tion in  this  Asian  war  should  be  brought 
to  an  end.  Our  goal  is  much  too  impor- 
tant to  be  impeded  by  partisan  politics 
Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
benator  from  Idaho  yield' 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 
Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  his  statesmanlike  statement.  It  helps 
to  keep  in  perspecUve  the  Vietnam  war 
and  the  Importance  of  keeping  it  out  of 
politics. 

Of  course,  coming  from  Michigan  I 
am  reminded  of  the  great  leadership 'of 
Arthur  Vandenberg;  how  he  Insisted— 
and  his  leadership  was  followed— that 


politics  should  stop  at  the  water's  edge 
wherever  the  Nation's  security  i. 
Involved. 

How  unfortunate  and  how  unwls«>  u 
would  be.  I  think,  if  the  Democrats  as  a 
party  were  to  make  the  Vietnam  war  a 
political  issue.  Of  course,  the  Democrats 
have  the  right  to  do  that;  but  I  belie-  e 
it  would  be  unwise,  both  in  term.s  of 
politics  and  in  terms  of  the  national 
interest. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject 
at  a  later  point;  however,  I  do  wish  at 
this  time  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  shaU  yield  next  to  the 
distinguished  assistant  majority  leader 
but  I  want  first  to  stress  that  those  who 
attended  the  luncheon  on  Friday  were 
aU  mindful  of  the  importance  of  keepin<' 
the  Vietnam  issue  out  of  partisan  politics 
at  this  time.  I  stress  this,  because  I  think 
It  IS  important  to  head  off  any  Interpre- 
tation in  the  press  that  the  Democratic 
Party,  as  such,  Is  now  going  to  raise 
the  war  issue  against  the  Republican 
administration. 

Prom  the  beginning,  those  of  us  who 
have  opposed  the  war  have  done  so  with- 
out regard  to  party  aflBlIatlon.  That  has 
given  added  strength  to  the  antiwar  pro- 
test In  Congress;  and.  as  we  approach 
October  15.  a  day  when  students  on 
many  campuses  Intend  to  stage  an  orga- 
nized protest  to  our  continued  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam;  a  day  when  they  hope 
to  dramatize  their  opposition  to  the  war, 
I  think  it  Is  especially  important  to  avoid 
any  impression  that  this  effort  has  par- 
tisan motivation. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  now  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
attended  the  luncheon,  and  afterward 
read  the  news  accounts  of  that  meeting 
I  simply  wish  to  underscore  two  points 
on  which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  commented  this  morning. 

First  of  aU.  in  the  early  part  of  the 
discussion  had  by  like-minded  Senators 
that  met  at  the  Vandenberg  room,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  was  one  who  first 
stressed  the  importance  of  keeping  the 
question   of  criticism  of  our  policy  in 
Vietnam    completely    nonpartisan    and 
with  the  broadest  possible  spectnmi  of 
support  and  that  in  no  way  should  those 
who  met  last  week,  or  who  are  otherwise 
Identified  with  reser\-atlons  about  that 
policy  express  it  in  a  partisan  manner. 
In  fact,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  was 
the  principal  exponent  of  that  posture 
which.  I  thought,  after  he  expressed  it 
was  clearly  reflective  of  the  thinking  of 
aU  the  Members  attending  the  luncheon. 
I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  he  did  men- 
tion the  matter  this  morning.  His  think- 
ing has  been  eloquently  expressed  over  a 
period  of  years  and  has  helped  so  much  in 
an  understanding  in  the  Senate  of  our 
problems  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho,  like  everyone  else  at  the 
meetmg  wanted  to  keep  the  matter  on  a 
noni>artisan  basis. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comments. 
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Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  be  granted  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  vield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr  President,  I  com- 
mended the  Senator  for  his  earlier  state- 
ment. But  let  me  make  it  clear  insofar  as 
that  meeting  is  concerned,  which,  as  I 
understand  it.  was  called  and  presided 
over  by  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee chairman,  that  I  find  it  difficult 
to  read  and  interpret  his  remarks  as  any- 
thing other  than  a  partisan  attack  on 
President  Nixon. 

I  am  delighted  and  pleased  with  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I 
commend  him  for  disassociating  him- 
self from  any  partisan  intention  and  for 
indicating  that  there  will  be  no  such 
meeting  or  effort  in  the  future  in  which 
he  will  participate. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  direct 
this  question  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho: 
am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  there  were 
no  Republicans  present  at  that  meeting. 
that  it  was  not  a  bipartisan  meeting,  but 
that  it  was  a  meeting  called  and  presided 
over  by  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  was  a  Democratic  luncheon  meeting. 
It  included  Members  from  both  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate.  How- 
ever, again  I  must  reiterate  that  every- 
one at  the  luncheon  seemed  agreed  that 
any  action  here  in  Congress,  connected 
with  the  observance  of  Vietnam  Mora- 
torium Day  on  October  15,  should  be 
taken  on  an  entirely  bipartisan  basis  and 
that  any  resolutions  introduced  should 
have  bipartisan  sponsorship. 

That  is  why  I  was  surprised  when  I 
read  on  Saturday  morning  an  article  In 
the  Washington  Post  which  seemed  to 
suggest  that  this  was  the  start  of  a  party 
drive  on  the  part  of  Democrats  to  tag 
the  Nixon  administration  with  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
very  much  that  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, the  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  who  presided  over 
the  meeting  were  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  He  does  not  appear  to  be 
However.  I  cannot  avoid  referring  to  his 
statement,  quoted  in  the  press,  at  least 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  time  "to  take  the 
gloves  off"  with  President  Nixon  on  the 
Vietnam  war.  Perhaps  he  was  misquoted 
It  he  was,  I  would  hope  that  he  would 
make  it  clear. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
only  say  that  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris)  fully  agreed  at  the 
uncheon  on  the  importance  of  organiz- 
mg  the  congressional  participation  in  the 
moratorium  on  the  widest  possible  bi- 
partisan basis. 

My  purpose  today  is  simply  to  register 
my  own  position  in  view  of  the  article 
that  appeard  In  the  Washington  Post. 
And  I  certainly  do  not  charge  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma,  the  chairman  of 
ine  Democratic  National  Committee,  with 
any  intenUon  of  making  the  war  a  parti- 
san issue  at  this  time. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  and  commend  him 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  my  pur- 
pose in  speaking  out  today  is  to  help 
make  crystal  clear  that  when  my  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris*,  who  is  also  the 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  make  statements  against  the 
President  of  this  Nation  as  he  has  re- 
cently, m  my  opinion,  he  is  acting  in 
his  partisan,  not  in  his  elected  capacity 
as  a  representative  of  the  people  of  Okla- 
homa. 

When  news  reports  attribute  his 
partisan  attacks  to  "the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. "  as  was  done  in  last  Satur- 
day's Post,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  feels  compelled  to  disassoci- 
ate himself  and  his  State  from  such 
purely  partisan  utterances. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Oklahoma 
have  voted  in  favor  of  Mr.  Nixon  each 
tune  he  has  sought  national  office  and 
they  continue  to  be  strongly  in  his  sup- 
port. They  know  that  our  country  fac&s 
a  difficult  situation  in  South  Vietnam 
and  they  are  largely  united  behind  Presi- 
dent Nixon  as  he  pursues  a  policy  of 
peace  not  only  for  todav  but  for'  the 
future  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  also  held  partisan 
party  positions — many  of  them.  He  real- 
izes the  difficulty  his  colleague  faces  in 
his  present  dual  capacity.  He  means  no 
criticism  of  his  colleague  as  a  Member  of 
this  body,  but  he  feels  compelled  to  speak 
out  for  the  people  of  his  State  when 
partisanship  seems  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing confused  with  the  responsibilities  of 
elected  office. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  accepted  fact 
that  in  some  cases  in  our  svstem  of  gov- 
ernment one  man  can  hold  two  jobs  I 
do  not  quarrel  with  such  arrangements 
However,  such  situations  call  for  dual 
performances  and  as  a  result  must  be 
subjected  to  dual  understanding 

Today  I  would  like  to  discuss  for  a 
few  moments  recent  statements  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  whose  partisanship  is  always 
beyond  question  and  imfortunately  some- 
times without  reason. 

Unfortunately,  some  who  listen  to  the 
political  nonsense  delivered  by  the  chair- 
man for  partisan  purposes  think  they  are 
listening  to  a  statesman  who  represents 
the  people  who  voted  for  him.  This  of 
course,  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  in  speaking  here  todav 
I  intend  no  criticisms  of  any  Member  of 
this  body  for  what  he  has  said  as  a  Mem- 
ber. But  I  cannot  let  unwarranted,  noi- 
some attacks  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States  continue  to  pass  by,  when 
they  come  from  the  official  political 
spokesman  for  the  other  party— espe- 
cially when  we  represent  the  same  elec- 
torate in  this  august  assembly. 

Mr.  President,  the  spokesman  for  the 
other  party  charges  the  President  with 
"the  wildest  kind  of  improvisation"  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  Vietnam 
and  inflation. 

This,  of  course.  Is  the  wildest  kind  of 
charge.  Just  as  it  was  when  it  was  first 
made  2  months  ago.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
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the  simillarity  of  the  attack  made  In 
July,  as  reported  in  the  New  York  Times 
July  11,  1969,  the  one  made  in  mid- 
September  on  the  "Today"  show,  as  weU 
as  the  "gloves  off"  policy  announced  last 
Saturday.  September  27,  Indicates  just 
one  thing  to  me:  the  spokesman  for  the 
other  party  has  launched  a  deUberate 
destructive  campaign  against  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  an  attack 
which  may  prove  damaging  to  our  na- 
tional Interests  and  to  the  lives  of  Amer- 
ican fighting  men  in  South  Vietnam- 
men  sent  into  that  battlefield  bv  a  leader 
of  the  chairman's  own  party. 

One  of  the  chairman's  charges  in  July 
was  that  Inflation  Is  rising  at  a  faster 
rate  than  it  was  under  President  Nixon  s 
predecessor. 

Mr.  President,  the  chairman  should  be 
reminded  that  inflation  is  like  a  forest 
fire.  I  can  start  small,  but  unless  it  is 
controlled  eariy  it  takes  a  longer  time 
and  more  effort  to  put  it  out.  The  real 
fault  lies  with  the  person  who  lights  the 
match.  We  all  know  that  Inflation  started 
small  about  8  years  ago.  But  all  we  got 
from  the  White  House  until  President 
Nixon  came  along  was  talk.  But  just  like 
a  forest  fire.  Mr.  President,  inflation  can 
not  be  stopped  merely  by  blowing  hot  air 
on  it. 

You  do  not  get  your  teeth  into  the 
meat  of  the  Inflation  problem  bv  using 
jawbone  economics.  Our  friends  from  the 
past  administration  found  this  out  time 
after  time,  as  the  chairman  of  the  other 
party  should  know.  Certalnlv.  President 
Nixon  knows  this.  For  that  reason  he  is 
using  a  policy  aimed  at  stopping  infla- 
tion without  creating  a  depression  It  is 
a  planned  program,  implemented  a  step 
at  a  time  by  a  President  who  recognizes 
that  the  overreaction  urged  bv  the  chair- 
man  is  as  undesirable  as  were  the  de- 
liberately inflationary-  tactics  of  the 
Johnson  administration.  Mr.  President 
I  am  convinced  the  President's  approach 
will  .soon  bring  under  control  the  infla- 
tion begun  and  loslered  by  the  leaders  of 
the  chairman's  own  party. 

Now.  Mr.  President  (Mr.  Young  of 
Ohio  in  the  chair  i .  let  me  turn  to  Viet- 
nam. I  do  this  most  reluctantly,  because 
I  feel  that  a  war  in  which  Americans  are 
dying  IS  not  a  just  subject  for  political 
jousting.  I  conducted  my  own  campaign 
last  fall  on  this  premise. 

But.  Mr.  President,  when  the  chairman 
of  the  other  party  goes  on  national  tele- 
vision to  claim  that  President  Nixon  has 
no  plans  for  dealing  with  Vietnam  he 
is  telling  Americans  that  the  President 
has  no  concern  for  their  sons;  that  he  is 
m  fact,  betraying  his  trust  and  theirs. 

I  am  ashamed  that  such  an  accusation 
would  come  from  a  fellow  Oklahoman  I 
am  distressed  that  partisan  politics  has 
sunk  to  that  level.  President  Nixon  has 
withdrawn  25.000  troops  from  Vietnam 
and  is  wathdrawing  another  35,000  These 
actions  show  North  Vietnam  and  the 
world  that  the  United  States  seeks  an 
honorable  peace.  They  show  the  worid 
that  it  is  not  this  administration  that 
mistook  the  escalation  of  war  for  the 
road  to  peace. 

At  the  same  time.  President  Nixon  has 
made  it  cleax  that  he  will  not  betray  for 
any  price  or  in  any  way  those  who  de- 
pend on  us  for  security  while  they  build 
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their    nation— the    South    Vietnamese 
people. 

President  Nixon  has  proved  that  he 
wants  peace  on  this  globe.  From  the 
moment  of  his  Inaugural  he  has  devoted 
his  best  personal  efforts  and  the  best 
efforts  of  his  administration  to  the  pur- 
suit of  peace. 

He  has  proved  that  he  ardently  desires 
to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Probably 
more  than  any  other  man  in  America, 
President  Nixon  wants  the  killing 
stopped. 

President  Nixon's  efforts  to  seek  a 
common  negotiating  ground  with  the 
enemy,  the  President's  words  and  deeds 
that  show  we  are  ready  to  negotiate,  the 
President's  concern  that  America  has  a 
practical  foreign  policy  and  a  peace  pol- 
icy that  is  both  honorable  and  realistic, 
deserve  more  accurate  treatment  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  even  when  my  senior  col- 
league is  wearing  his  poUtical  hat. 

Mr.  President,  the  "gloves  off"  policy 
on  Vietnam  announced  last  weekend  by 
the  •  Democratic  National  Chairman 
"amounts  to  a  callous,  partisan  effort  to 
confuse  American  voters  and  thereby 
make  political  gain  from  a  tragic  situa- 
tion created  by  leaders  of  his  own  party. 
If  the  policy  succeeds,  it  can  only  have 
the  effect  of  postponing  peace  and  in- 
creasing American  casualties  and  costs. 
It  is  particularly  unfortunate  at  this 
time,  when  the  change  in  leadership  in 
North  Vietnam  would  seem  to  offer  new 
opportunity  and  new  hope  for  ending 
the  war  at  an  early  date. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  partisan  dl- 
vislveness  which  can  only  have  the  effect 
of  encouraging  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
hang  on  and  keep  killing  Americans.  This 
is  a  time  for  a  hands-off  policy  so  far  as 
partisan  politics  is  concerned.  Such  a 
pohcy  will  build  unity  which  will  help 
stop  the  killing  and  hasten  the  day  of 
peace. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
aware  that  there  has  been  an  allegation 
raised  that  there  was  a  partisan  nature  to 
the  luncheon  that  was  held  Friday  of  last 
week,  which  I  attended  by  the  Invita- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  ( Mr. 
Harris)  .  I  want  to  say  that  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
<Mr.  CHimcH)  in  that  regard  accurately 
reflect  both  the  purposes  for  the  meeting 
and  the  attitude  of  those  who  attended 
it.  Now  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  to  some  degree,  has  been  chal- 
lenged by  Members  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle.  The  question  is  who  has  taken 
the  gloves  off.  whether  it  is  members  of 
the  Democratic  Party  or  those  of  the 
other  party.  In  my  opinion,  the  gloves 
were  taken  off  last  week  by  a  member  of 
the  other  party  In  this  body,  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  think  that 
should  be  stated  just  in  completing  the 
record  on  the  discussion. 


THE  VIETNAM  MORATORIUM 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
weekend  there  was  a  great  deal  in  the 
newspapers  about  a  demonstration  which 
is  being  planned  for  October  15  to  pro- 
test the  war  in  Vietnam. 


This  demonstration  has  been  given  the 
name  of  "The  Vietnam  Moratorium." 
Without  questioning  in  any  way  the 
fundamental  right  of  protest  and  dis- 
sent. I  would  suggest,  most  resp>ectfully. 
that  what  we  need  most  In  this  country 
at  this  particular  point  in  time,  is  an- 
other kind  of  moratorium — a  moratorium 
on  political  carping  and  other  criticism 
which  tends  to  undercut  and  undermine 
President  Nixon's  determined  and  earn- 
est efforts  to  bring  the  war  In  Vietnam  to 
an  end. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  terrible  hu- 
man cost  of  the  war  and  Its  divisive 
effects  at  home — and  no  one  is  more 
aware  of  this  than  President  Nixon. 

I  believe  all  Members  of  Congress  wish 
to  see  the  war  ended  as  soon  as  possible — 
and  no  one  desires  this  more  earnestly 
than  does  President  Nixon.  No  one  has 
worked  harder  toward  that  goal. 

But  the  road  to  peace  is  complex  and 
difficult.  It  requires  courage  to  travel  It. 
and  most  of  all,  it  requires  patience  and 
understanding. 

Yet  more  and  more  we  are  being  told 
that  we  must  forego  patience  and  com- 
mit ourselves  to  the  delusion  that,  re- 
gardless of  the  consequences,  we  must 
withdraw  unilaterally  in  accordance  with 
some  timetable. 

I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  those 
who  demand  withdrawal  of  all  American 
forces  in  Vietnam  by  a  given  date,  but  I 
do  question  whether  such  proposals  ser\'e 
the  cause  of  peace.  It  seems  clear  to  me 
that  in  fact  such  spokesmen  are  actu- 
ally contributing  to  a  prolongation  of  the 
war. 

Let  me  make  it  as  clear  as  I  can  why 
I  think  that  Is  so. 

As  we  all  know,  there  is  a  new  govern- 
ment in  Hanoi.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
leaders  of  this  new  government  are  go- 
ing to  do  or  what  their  approach  will  be. 
But  of  one  thing  we  can  be  sure:  If 
these  leaders  get  the  Impression  that 
we  are  going  to  throw  in  the  sponge;  that 
we  are  going  to  withdraw  unilaterally  by 
a  given  date,  I  think  It  Is  obvious  that 
there  will  be  no  cooperation  at  Paris 
and  no  response  to  our  overtures  for 
peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  next 
30  to  60  days  are  of  crucial  Importance 
with  respect  to  the  possibility  of  nego- 
tiating a  peace  settlement  at  Paris.  That 
period  of  time  could  determine  whether 
or  not  a  negotiated  peace  Is  possible. 

For  that  reason.  I  believe  that  all  Sen- 
ators and  others  In  the  coimtry  who  are 
In  positions  of  responsibility  should  exer- 
cise the  utmost  care  and  restraint  In 
their  comments  and  In  their  criticism. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  President 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
conducting  our  foreign  policy.  As  much 
as  we  might  like  to  be  there,  we  cannot 
all  be  sitting  at  the  negotiating  table  In 
Paris.  Nor  can  we  all  be  fully  informed 
on  what  our  Intelligence  has  learned  or 
what  may  have  been  discussed  at  a  back- 
ground meeting  on  the  war. 

President  Nixon  and  this  administra- 
tion have  made  dramatic  and  significant 
steps  toward  peace.  The  Nixon  admin- 
istration, at  least  at  this  point  of  time, 
deserves  the  backing  and  not  the  crltl- 
cisre  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 
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As  we  all  know,  when  there  is  criticism 
of  the  President  on  iiis  conduct  of  the 
war.  It  is  Immediately  reported  in  Hanoi 
E\'en  though  such  criticism  may  be  well- 
intentioned,  it  can  only  serve  to  prolong 
the  war  and  the  possibilities  for  peace. 

As  the  President  told  his  news  con- 
ference last  Friday — 

Such  proposals  Inevitably  undercut  and 
destroy  the  negotiating  position  we  have  in 
Paris  We  have  not  made  significant  prog- 
ress. But  any  Incentive  for  the  enemy  to 
negotiate  is  destroyed  if  he  is  told  in  advance 
that  if  he  Just  waits  for  18  months  we  win 
be  out  anyway  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  it  is  sometliing  like  a 
football  game.  While  ahead  in  the  score 
surely  announcing  that  we  are  going  to 
quit  at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter 
would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  winning 
the  football  game.  All  the  other  side 
would  have  to  do  in  such  a  contest  would 
be  merely  to  hold  out  for  a  little  while 
and  then  win  the  game  by  forfeiture. 

Those  who  would  criticize  the  Presi- 
dent's peace  efforts  simply  ignore  the 
fact  that  President  Nixon  has  already 
turned  the  war  around;  our  boys  are  no 
longer  going  to  Vietnam  in  increasing 
numbers,  they  are  beginning  to  come 
home.  And  there  is  a  possibility  that  they 
may  all  be  home  not  at  the  end  of  1970 
or  the  middle  of  1971  but  sooner.  If  the 
President's  efforts  receive  the  support 
they  deserve. 

At  his  press  conference  last  week  the 
President  said : 

I  think  we  are  on  the  right  course  In  Viet- 
nam. We  are  on  a  course  that  is  going  to  end 
the  war.  It  will  end  much  sooner  if  we 
can  have  to  an  extent,  to  the  extent  possible 
In  this  free  country,  a  united  front  behind 
very  reasonable  proposals.  If  we  have  that 
united  front,  the  enemy  will  begin  to  talk. 

In  the  light  of  that  statement  it  was 
most  disturbing  as  I  have  indicated  and 
as  has  been  alluded  to  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, that  a  Member  of  this  body  who 
also  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Democrat- 
ic National  Committee,  would  come  out 
of  a  Friday  luncheon  meeting — which  I 
understand  was  held  in  the  Vandenberg 
room  In  the  Capitol  with  other  members 
of  his  party,  and  make  the  comment: 

It  Is  time  to  take  the  gloves  off  on  the 
Vietnam  war  Issue. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  me 
that  such  a  luncheon  may  have  been 
held  in  the  Vandenberg  room,  because 
that  room  is  named  for  a  distinguished 
predecessor  of  mine  in  this  bodj'.  As  I 
have  noted  many  times.  Senator  Arthur 
Vandenberg  was  a  symbol  of  nonparti- 
sanshlp  wlienever  our  Nation's  vital  in- 
terests were  concerned.  He  believed  most 
deeply  that  politics  should  stop  at  the 
water's  edge  while  our  country  was  at 
war.  I  think  it  is  significant  that  since 
his  death,  the  Senate  has  honored  this 
basic  and  fundamental  understanding. 
I  hope  it  is  not  now  coming  to  an  end. 

In  this  regard.  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  by  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader. 

As  a  final  word.  I  would  like  to  think 
that  when  this  war  ends  and  peace  finally 
settles  over  that  distant  and  tortured 
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land  of  Vietnam,  we  can  ascribe  to  those 
who  served  there  and  those  who  fell 
there  these  words:  "Not  in  vain." 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon  has  just  submitted  his  social  se- 
curity proposals  to  the  Congress.  Cer- 
tainly, his  recommendations  will  receive 
most  careful  consideration  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate.  In  particular,  I  be- 
lieve we  will  all  want  to  act  to  see  to 
it  that  our  wonderful  older  Americans 
get  the  substantial  increase  In  cash 
benefits  which  they  deserve. 

That  is  the  good  news.  But,  before  we 
relax  and  commend  ourselves,  there  are 
some  very  hard  and  sobering  facts  of  life 
about  medicare  which  the  Congress, 
e\ery  taxpayer,  and  every  social  security 
beneficiarj-  should  know. 

First.  The  President  proposes  a  55- 
percent  increase  in  medicare  payroll 
taxes. 

Second.  The  medicare  hospital  plan's 
funds  will  be  completely  exhausted  by 
1973  under  present  financing — despite 
a  25-percent  tax  increase  in  1967. 

Third.  Under  present  financing,  the 
costs  of  the  hospital  plan — part  A — will 
exceed  income  by  $126  billion  over  the 
next  25  years. 

Fourth.  Effective  Januarj'  1.  1970, 
older  beneficiaries  will  be  required  to 
pay  the  first  S52  of  their  hospital  bill, 
instead  of  the  present  $44. 

Fifth.  Additional  general  revenues — 
above  previoi^s  estimates — totaling  $820 
million  will  be  required  to  pay  part  A 
costs  for  uninsured  persons  during  the 
period  1971  through  1975. 

Sixth.  It  is  estimated  that  an  increase 
in  part  B — medical  insurance  plan — 
monthly  premiimi  per  beneficiary  from 
the  present  $4  to  at  least  $5.20  will  be 
necessarj'  to  bring  that  plan  into  ac- 
tuarial balance.  The  Government  would 
match  that  $5.20  from  general  revenues. 
Total  increased  annual  part  B  premitmi 
costs  would  be  about  $560  million — of 
which  general  revenues  would  have  to 
come  up  with  $280  million. 

Seventh.  Medicaid  costs  will  also  be 
substantially  increased  by  the  effects 
of  increases  in  the  medicare  part  A  de- 
ductibles as  well  as  the  jump  in  the 
part  B  premium. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  assure  the 
Senate  and  everj*  taxpayer  and  everj' 
older  American  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  verj'  carefully  review  the 
entire  medicare  and  medicaid  programs. 
That  review  is  well  tmderway  and  we 
are  developing  and  will  consider  con- 
structive alternates  within  medicare  to 
present  provisions  and  procedures. 

Very  simply,  this  Senator  is  Just  not 
willing  to  vote  to  impose  new  medicare 
taxes  of  $126  billion  over  the  next  25 
years,  without  first  trying  to  control  the 
programs  we  now  have.  This  Senator  is 
not  willing  to  saddle  20  million  older 
people  with  another  $280  million  a  year 
in  premium  charges,  without  first  trying 
to  cut  the  fat  out  of  the  part  B  program 
as  we  now  know  it.  This  Senator  is  not 
willing  lo  up  the  general  revenue  expend- 


itures for  medicare  by  $400  to  $500  mil- 
lion a  year  without  first  trying  to  correct 
the  abuses  we  have  found,  and  are  find- 
ing, in  the  Finance  Committee  investiga- 
tions of  medicare  and  medicaid. 

We  are  going  to  meet  the  health  care 
needs  of  our  older  citizens,  and  we  are 
going  to  improve  it.  But  I  do  not  believe 
Congress  will  just  sit  by  and  finance  a 
§126  billion  medicare  mortgage,  with- 
out first  trying  to  get  a  responsible, 
hardheaded,  businessman's  attitude  into 
the  administration  of  these  important 
health  programs.  I  believe  there  are  a 
number  of  ways  we  can  solve  some  of 
the  financial  problems  facing  medicare 
and  medicaid  without  just  thowing  in 
the  towel  and  quietly  acquiescing  in  a 
new  $126  billion  tax  Increase. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  President  Nixon  announced 
that  if  the  Congress  did  not  act  this  ses- 
sion on  his  draft  reform  legislation,  then 
he  would,  by  administrative  action,  in- 
stitute a  number  of  important  reforms 
in  the  operation  of  the  selective  service 
system. 

The  legislation  he  spoke  ol  was  an- 
notmced  in  a  White  Hotise  message  on 
selective  service  on  May  13  of  this  year, 
and  was  sent  to  the  Congress  on  the  same 
day  in  a  letter  from  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  Her- 
shey,  the  Director  of  the  Selective  Service 
System.  This  legislation  would  have  re- 
pealed that  section  of  the  draft  law  which 
prohibited  the  President  from  instituting 
a  true  random  selection  system  for  deter- 
mining the  order  of  induction.  It  would 
also  have  made  a  number  of  other 
changes  relating  to  drafting  the  young- 
est first.  The  President's  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  on  August  13. 

Revised  legislation,  refiecting  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  of  September  19.  was 
introduced  in  the  House  on  September 
25,  but  has  not  yet  been  Introduced  in 
the  Senate.  This  revised  bill  is  limited  to 
repealing  the  restriction  on  instituting  a 
random  selection  system.  It  is  on  this  re- 
vised legislation  that  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  will  begin  hearings 
this  week. 

Few  issues  are  more  important  than  re- 
forming our  draft.  When  about  35  per- 
cent of  Army  fatalities  in  Vietnam  are 
draftees;  when  our  young  people  view  the 
draft  with  a  cynical  knowledge  of  its  dis- 
criminatory policies;  when  parents  and 
employers  must  confront  its  disruptive 
effects  on  the  lives  of  our  young  men  and 
women:  and  when  our  campuses  find  the 
draft  a  focus  of  turmoil — then  we  know 
we  must  seek  an  answer  to  the  question : 
Why  must  our  draft  procedixres  be  so  un- 
fair, so  uncertain,  and  so  outdated? 

It  Is  unlikely  that  the  Congress  can 
complete  work  this  session  on  a  full-dress 
revision  of  our  draft  laws.  It  could  not 
justifiably  do  so  without  the  compre- 
hensive examination  of  the  laws  tradi- 
tionally imdertaken  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  the  backlog  of  work 
confronting  that  committee  probably 
precludes  such  a  comprehensive  review 
before  the  end  of  the  session. 

If  we  do  not  enact  a  full-dress  revision, 
then  we  would  expect  that  early  next  year 


the  President  will,  as  he  said,  take  "uni- 
lateral action  by  Executive  order"  to  in- 
stitute reforms.  Even  if  the  Congress  does 
complete  work  on  the  President's  bill, 
however,  the  bulk  of  the  reforms  will  still 
rely  upon  administrative  action  for  their 
effect.  This  is  because  of  the  narrow  scope 
of  the  revised  bill,  which  woiild  repeal 
only  that  sentence  of  the  draft  law  re- 
stricting the  President's  authority  to  in- 
stitute a  true  random  selection  system. 

Thus,  It  seems  plain  that  no  matter 
whether  the  Congress  does  or  does  not  act 
on  the  President's  legislation — or  any 
other  legislation — the  bulk  of  the  reforms 
will  come  by  administrative  regulation 
instead  of  legislative  action. 

This  is  not  inappropriate,  at  least  in 
terms  of  the  draft  statute  itself.  The 
Congress  in  1967  devoted  considerable 
time  and  effort  to  the  extension  and  revi- 
sion of  the  draft  law,  complete  with  many 
days  of  hearings  and  debate  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  The  Senate-passed  bill,  while 
not  incorporating  a  number  of  essential 
basic  reforms,  nevertheless  continued  in 
force  and  effect  the  wide  flexibility  tradi- 
tionally accorded  the  President  in  the 
administration  of  the  draft  laws.  But  the 
House-passed  bill,  which  prevailed  in 
conference,  was  considerably  more  harsh 
and  restrictive.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  I  and  22  other  Senators  voted  and 
argued  against  adopting  the  conference 
bill. 

The  1967  bill  extended  the  draft  law  for 
4  years,  until  June  30,  1971.  Under  nor- 
mal procedure,  the  Congress  woiUd  un- 
dertake a  comprehensive  review  of  that 
law  in  late  1970  and  early  1971,  in  prepa- 
ration for  acting  on  its  future  before 
Jime  30,  1971.  But  let  me  emphasize  that, 
even  though  the  1967  law  imposed  new 
restrictions  on  the  President's  authority, 
there  are  lew  statutes  which  permit  as 
wide  administrative  flexibility  as  does  the 
draft  law.  This  is  due  in  part  to  a  recogni- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  the  wide  varia- 
tions In  the  world  situation  which  can 
occur  over  a  4-year  period,  and  to  a  de- 
sire to  give  the  President  the  necessa]ry 
authority  to  meet  these  variations. 

As  examples  of  the  flexibility  of  the 
draft  law,  let  me  cite  a  few  of  the  chfoiges 
the  President  could  make  without  any 
further  action  by  the  Congress: 

Moving  to  drafting  the  youngest — the 
1 9-year-olds — first : 

Eliminating  all  occupational  defer- 
ments: 

Reducing  geographic  disparities: 

Requiring  that  local  boards  must  be 
truly  representative  of  the  areas  they 
.serve; 

Adopting  a  modified  selection  proce- 
dure for  determining  the  sequence  of  in- 
duction, which  has  some  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  true  randon  selection 
system ; 

Streamlining  the  organization  of  the 
selective  service  system: 

Instiring  procedural  fairness  for  draft 
registrants; 

Securing  some  national  uniformity  in 
the  Interpretation  of  the  draft  laws  and 
regtilatlons ; 

Decreasmg  the  need  for  inductees  by 
placing  civilians  in  nonmilitary  jobs  now 
filled  by  mllit.an>-  persormel: 

Decreasing  the  need  for  inductees  by 
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increasing  the  number  of  women  in  tlie 
Armed  Forces;  and 

Studying  the  feasibility  of  national 
service  alternatives  to  military  service. 
The  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  Mendel  Rivers,  In 
a  statement  to  the  House  on  September 
18,  compared  the  statutory  authority 
given  the  President  under  the  existing 
draft  laws  to  the  reforms  advocated  by 
the  administration.  In  essence,  this  com- 
parison demonstrates  that  most  of  the 
reforms  sought  by  the  President  can  be 
accomplished  through  administrative  ac- 
tion. Because  of  its  significance  to  the 
need  for  reforming  the  draft,  I  will  ap- 
pend excerpts  from  the  chairman's 
statement  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  need  for  reform  is  made  all  the 
more  acute  by  the  reduction  in  draft 
calls  announced  by  President  Nixon  for 
November  and  December.  This  reduction 
means  that  while  fewer  young  men  will 
actually  be  called  for  Induction  during 
the  last  quarter  of  this  year,  the  prob- 
lem of.  selecting  which  ones  to  call  be- 
xomes..even  more  difficult.  For  not  all 
draft-eligible  men  are  called;  the  selec- 
tive service  system  must  choose  the  few 
to  be  drafted  from  among  the  many  eli- 
gible. With  fewer  called,  the  subjective 
elements  involved  in  choosing  the  few 
from  the  many  are  made  much  more 
prominent.  Thus,  there  is  heightened 
need  for  scrutiny  of  these  elements. 

Because  the  draft  is  so  badly  in  need 
of  reform,  President  Nixon  deserves  the 
praise  of  us  all  for  armouncing  his  inten- 
tion to  make  the  changes  by  administra- 
tive action  if  Congress  does  not  act.  But 
serious  policy  questions  confront  us  as 
we  focus  our  attention  on  just  what  the 
contours  of  the  changes  should  be.  For 
example,  one  of  the  difficulties  we  faced 
in  1967,  as  we  debated  the  extension  and 
revision  legislation,  was  the  lack  of  spe- 
cific information  about  how  the  draft 
system  actually  operated.  One  specific 
illustration  is  occupational  deferments, 
which  are  not  now  available  unless  local 
boards  determine  that  community  need 
requires  them.  There  are  no  guidelines 
for  community  need,  which  means  that 
each  of  the  more  than  4,000  local  boards 
makes  its  own  policies. 

Today,  we  face  that  same  question,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  others  arising  since 
passage  of  the  1967  law.  Let  me  just  cite 
one  example;  Despite  administration 
orders  to  the  contrary,  there  are  per- 
sistent reports  that  the  Selective  Service 
System  continues  to  mduct  registrants  as 
punishment  for  participation  in  peace- 
ful, legitimate  demonstrations.  The 
courts  have  declared  this  practice  un- 
lawful; yet  local  boards  continue  to  fol- 
low it.  We  must  know  whether  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  is  abusing  its  author- 
ity in  these  inductions,  and  using  the 
draft  as  punishment. 

Later  this  week  I  will  announce  a  wit- 
ness list  for  hearings  on  the  present  and 
future  admmistration  of  our  draft  laws. 
These  hearings  will  be  held  by  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure,  and  they  will 
examine  the  administration  of  the  draft 
laws  today,  to  measure  how  closely  they 
hew  to  the  congressional  intent  as  em- 


bodied in  the  draft  statutes;  and  ex- 
amine the  changes  which  could  be  made 
in  the  administration  of  the  law  to  make 
the  system  more  fair. 

Let  me  state  plainly  that  these  hear- 
ings will  consider  no  specific  pending 
legislation  affecting  our  draft  laws.  In- 
stead, they  are  premised  on  the  assump- 
tion that  major  changes  in  our  draft  pro- 
cedures will  be  made  by  Executive  ac- 
tion. They  proceed  on  the  further  as- 
sumpUon  that  these  changes  will  be 
strengthened  by  a  public  expression  of 
what  changes  are  both  possible  and  most 
needed.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  informa- 
tion we  develop,  and  the  expert  advice 
we  hear,  will  be  of  substantial  and  sub- 
stantive help  to  the  administration  as  it 
drafts  its  administrative  regulations.  I 
think  the  hearings  can  highlight  the 
areas  of  highest  concern,  and  serve  as 
a  yardstick  against  which  to  balance  the 
twin  concerns  of  equity  to  all  our  young 
men  and  strength  for  our  national  se- 
curity. 

Many  individuals  call  for  the  abolition 
of  the  draft.  This  is  a  desirable  goal, 
because  the  compulsion  inherent  in  the 
draft  is  repugnant  to  a  free,  democratic 
society.  But  we  simply  do  not  have  the 
base  of  information  we  need,  now,  to 
make  a  decision  to  end  the  draft.  We  do. 
on  the  other  hand,  have  more  than  ade- 
quate information  readily  available  to 
know  that  our  draft  must  be  made  more 
fair  and  less  disruptive.  And  while  we 
are  assembling  the  long-range  informa- 
tion we  need  to  know  whether  and  how 
we  can  end  the  draft,  we  simply  must 
not  permit  today's  unfair,  uncertain, 
discriminatory,  and  outdated  draft  pro- 
cedures to  remain  in  force. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  excerpts  from  the  state- 
ment by  Mendel  Rivers  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Excerpts  Prom  Remarks  by  the  Honorable 

MKNDEL    Rn-ERS    TO    THE     HOUSE     OF    RePRE- 

SKMTAxrvES.  September  18,  1969 

On  May  13  of  this  year,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  sent  a  message  to  the  Con- 
gress relative  to  his  proposals  concerning  re- 
form of   the  Selective  Service  System, 

Prasident  Nixons  message  reflected  his 
conviction  that — 

The  disruptive  Impact  of  the  military  draft 
on  individual  lives  should  be  minimized  as 
much  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional .security. 

The  President  went  on  to  say: 

For  this  reason  I  am  today  asking  the 
Congress  for  authority  to  Implement  Impor- 
tant draft  reforms. 

The  President  then  outlined  In  some  de- 
call  the  six  major  changes  he  wished  to  make 
in  the  Selective  Service  System  "if  Congress 
grants  this  authority." 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  I  was  favor- 
ably Impressed  by  the  President's  message  to 
the  Congress  on  this  subject. 

Let  me  elaborate  ,  ,  ,  by  reviewing  each 
of  the  six  changes  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  and  Identifying  the  authority  In 
the  law  which  now  applies. 

The  first  change  recommended  by  r>resi- 
dent  Nixon  reads  as  follows: 

1,  Change  from  an  oldest-flrst  to  a  young- 
est flret  order  of  call,  so  that  a  young  man 
would  become  less  vulnerable  to  the  draft  as 
he  grows  older. 

ThJ*    change    now    recommended    by   the 
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President  is  one  which  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  House  of  Representatnes  in 
the  1967  changes  to  the  Draft  Act. 

To  Illustrate  this  point,  let  me  quote  from 
the  conference  report  on  S,  1432  House  Re- 
IJOrt  No.  346,  in  which  It  was  stated: 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  an- 
guage  adopted  by  the  confereee  will  m  .no 
way  proocrlbe  or  Inhibit  the  President  n 
changing  the  priori  ties  of  various  age  grovps 
for  induction,  nor  will  it  preclude  him  from 
adopting  the  so-called  'modmed  vouiig  see 
system"  which  would  Involve  identlfyine  j-ie 
19  to  20  year  age  group  as  the  "prlm^  .lee 
group"  for  Induction, 

The  second  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent reads  as  follows : 

2,  Reduce  the  period  of  prime  draft  vul- 
nerability—and the  uncertainty  that  accom- 
panies It— from  seven  years  to  one  year  =o 
that  a  young  man  would  normally  enter  that 
status  during  the  time  he  was  nineteen  vears 
old  and  leave  It  during  the  time  he"  was 
twenty. 

This  second  change  recommended  by  the 
President  is  simply  an  elaboration  of  the  first 
recommendation,  that  Is.  a  decision  to  con- 
centrate future  draft  calls  on  a  smaller  and 
young  group  of  draft  registrants,  therebv  de- 
creasing their  period  of  actual  vulnerabilitv 
to  the  draft.  This  authority  Is  provided  'he 
President  in  section  5(a)  of  the  1967  Draf- 
Act  which,  among  other  things,  states: 

Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit the  President,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  from  pro- 
viding for  the  selection  or  induction  of  per- 
sons by  age   group   or  groups. 

The  third  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent reads  as  follows: 

3,  Select  those  who  are  actually  drafted 
through  a  random  system.  A  procedure  of 
this  sort  would  distribute  the  risk  of  call 
equally — by  lot — among  all  who  are  vulner- 
able during  a  given  year,  rather  than  arbi- 
trarily selecting  those  whose  birthdays  hap- 
pen to  fall  at  certain  times  of  the  year  or 
the  month. 

The  Draft  Act  now  specifically  prohibits 
this  action  by  the  President  unless  approved 
by  the  Congress  in  the  form  of  a  legislative 
change  in  the  Draft  Act, 

The  fourth  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent reads  as  follows: 

4.  Contlnvie  the  undergraduate  student 
deferment,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
year  of  maximum  vulnerability  would  come 
whenever  the  deferment  expired. 

This  fourth  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  already  covered  in  existing  law.  Sec- 
tion 6(h)  of  the  existing  Draft  Act  which 
provides  for  the  granting  of  college  student 
deferments  Includes  the  following  language: 

Any  person  who  is  In  a  deferred  status  un- 
der the  provisions  of  subsection  (1)  of  this 
section  after  attaining  the  nineteenth  anni- 
versary of  his  birth,  or  who  requests  and  Is 
granted  a  student  deferment  under  this  para- 
graph, shall  upon  the  termination  of  such 
deferred  status  or  deferment,  and  if  qualified, 
be  liable  for  Induction  as  a  registrant  within 
the  prime  age  group  irrespective  of  his  actual 
age,  ,  , 

The  fifth  recommendation  of  the  President 
reads  as  follows: 

5,  Allow  graduate  students  to  complete, 
not  Just  one  term,  but  the  full  academic  vear 
during  which  they  are  first  ordered  for  in- 
duction' 

Existing  law  provides  the  President  with 
broad  discretionary  authority  in  establlEh- 
ing  graduate  student  deferment  policy.  Sec- 
tion  6(h)(2)    authorizes   the   President— 

Under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  to  provide  for  the  deferment  from 
training  and  service  In  the  Armed  Forces 
of  any  or  all  categories  of  persons  whose  em- 
ployment In  industry,  agriculture,  or  other 
occupations  or  employment,  or  whose  ac- 
tivity in  graduate  study,  research,  or  medi- 
cal,   dental,    veterinary,    optometrlc,    osteo- 
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pathlc.  scientific,  pharmaceutical,  chtroprac- 
•ic.  chtropodial,  or  other  endeavors  is  found 
;n  be  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  health,  safety,  or  Interest, 

.Again,  In  respect  to  this  fifth  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President,  he  can  acoompUsb  his 
deflres  by  issuing  the  appropriate  regulations 
.uid  directives  to  the  Director  of  Selective 
Ser\ice, 

Finally,  the  President's  sixth  recommenda- 
tion reads  as  follows: 

6.  In  addition,  as  a  step  toward  a  more  con- 
sistent policy  of  deferments  and  exemp- 
tions, I  will  ask  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil and  the  Director  of  Selective  Senice  to 
review  all  guidelines,  standards  and  proce- 
dures In  this  area  and  to  rep>ort  to  me  their 
findings  and  recommendations. 

The  last  and  final  reconunendatlon  of  the 
President  is  obviously  simply  an  administra- 
tive action  which  Involves  no  further  re- 
quirement for  legislative  sanction, 

Mr,  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  vield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3 
minutes  under  my  own  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  listened  to 
the  Senator's  statement.  He  may  have 
mentioned  it  and  I  might  not  have  heard 
It,  Does  the  Senator  mention  anything 
in  there  about  administrative  ability  to 
change  the  rules  relative  to  students? 
For  example,  can  the  President  defer 
•those  students  who  are  seeking  masters 
or  doctors  degrees? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  President  has 
wide  flexibility  under  existing  law  with 
regard  to  graduate  students.  The  1967 
law  provides,  however,  that  the  President 
cannot  take  away  deferments  of  college 
.•students  except  in  times  of  national 
emergency.  As  to  graduate  students, 
their  deferments  have  been  eliminated. 
Tliis  has  brought  about  certain  disrup- 
tions to  many  of  these  students,  and  to 
campuses  as  well.  A  number  of  students 
have  been  able  to  get  around  this, 
though,  in  that  universities  have  helped 
them  to  get  teaching  positions,  which 
then  gives  them  deferments.  This  would 
be  one  of  the  areas  I  should  like  to  find 
out  more  about,  where  some  students 
appear  to  have  been  able  to  circumvent 
the  law.  and  others  are  unable  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  interested, 
because  I  have  not  only  believed  that 
the  draft  should  be  repealed,  but  if  we 
cannot  repeal  it,  that  we  should  definite- 
ly  allow  a  student  to  seek  a  higher  degree 
without  the  danger  of  being  called  up 
by  the  draft.  I  would  hope  that  if  the 
Senator  has  further  discussion  concern- 
ing any  legislation  he  might  be  contem- 
i^lating,  if  he  would  provide  for  that. 

There  is  a  great  shortage  in  this  coim- 
tr>'  of  young  people  with  masters'  and 
doctors'  degrees,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
particularly  in  engmeering  and  elec- 
tronics, and  even  more,  and  growing 
more,  in  medicine.  I  hope  we  can  see  the 
day  when,  If  we  have  to  be  burdened 
with  the  draft,  we  have  it  understood 
completely  and  clearly  that  those  seek- 
ing higher  education  will  not  be  penal- 
ized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  This  is  a  terribly  Im- 
portant question.  I  think  It  is  very  basic 


to  the  whole  question  of  extending  the 
draft  law.  This  would  be  the  kind  of 
diflBculty  to  which  I  know  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  would  give  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  Student  deferments  in 
many  instances  are  unfair.  We  find,  for 
example,  that  students  attending  com- 
munity colleges  and  junior  colleges  are 
treated  differently  from  those  going  to 
4-year  colleges.  Many  inequities  still  re- 
main. I  think  the  point  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  raised  is  something  that  we 
should  consider  in  its  broadest  scope. 

I  have  a  little  different  viewpoint,  I 
think  student  deferments  ought  to  con- 
tinue when  we  are  not  involved  in  a  war 
situation.  In  the  legislation  I  introduced 
on  other  occasions,  I  tried  to  provide  for 
a  formula  which  would  permit  the  con- 
tinuation of  such  deferments  when  we 
were  not  at  war,  so  the  educational  ex- 
perience of  young  people  would  not  be 
interfered  with,  but  when  we  were  in- 
\olved  in  conflict,  a  triggering  device 
would  go  into  effect  and  deferments 
would  be  suspended.  But  these  are  all 
matters  which  should  be  discussed  and 
debated. 

I  am  sure  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee will  talk  to  educators  and  mem- 
bers of  the  OflBce  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness and  the  National  Security 
Council  about  our  national  requirements 
and  needs  and  deficiencies  in  the  areas 
to  which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  just  referred. 

Hopefully,  that  study  will  be  done  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  would 
not  think  our  committee  would  deal  with 
that  patricular  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  we  find  there  are 
ways  being  devised,  either  through  local 
draft  boards,  or  universities,  to  skirt  what 
was  the  real  intention  of  the  Congress.  I 
would  hope  we  could  bring  them  to  light 
and  present  them  to  both  the  administra- 
tion and  this  body  so  that  we  could  act 
accordingly. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  numerous  statements  and  dis- 
cussions on  the  subject  of  selective  serv- 
ice in  recent  weeks  and  I  believe  that  a 
current  statement  from  me  would  be  in 
order  on  this  entire  subject. 

First.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Senate  may 
recall,  the  President  on  May  13  this  year 
sent  to  the  Congress  a  message  contain- 
ing six  proposed  changes  in  the  Selective 
Sen'ice  System.  I  shall  not  discuss  these 
in  detail,  Mr.  President,  other  than  to 
say  that  five  of  these  changes  could  be 
accomplished  by  Presidential  regulation, 
with  only  one — that  relating  to  the  ran- 
dom selection  system  by  lottery — requir- 
ing a  change  In  the  statute.  I  might  add 
that  the  principal  change  which  requires 
no  statutory  revision  was  a  shift  of  the 
order  of  induction  from  the  oldest  first 
to  the  yoimgest  first. 

As  a  matter  of  legislative  history,  the 
draft  extension  enacted  in  1967  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  would  have  permitted  the 
President  to  institute  the  random  selec- 
tion system.  The  House  however  adopted 
language  which  precluded  the  lottery  sys- 


tem and  this  provision  prevailed  In  con- 
ference. At  that  time  it  was  suggested 
that  the  system  could  be  revised  by  going 
to  the  yoimgest  first  system  and  at  the 
same  time  using  the  oldest  first  method 
within  the  vulnerable  age  group. 

A  pilot  study  is  now  underway  within 
the  executive  branch  to  determine 
whether  this  method  known  as  the  con- 
veyor belt  system  is  feasible. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  the  matter  of 
method  of  induction  whether  It  be  ran- 
dom selection  or  date  of  birth  within  the 
yoimgest  age  group  is  only  one  of  many 
issues  surrounding  the  Selective  Service 
System,  I  announced  on  August  14  that 
the  committee  early  next  year  will  begin 
hearings  on  all  pending  legislation  with 
respect  to  the  Selective  Service  System, 

I  might  emphasize  at  this  point,  Mr. 
President,  that  there  are  now  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
1 1  seperate  bills  on  selective  service,  with 
S.  1145 — which  is  86  pages  in  length — 
sponsored  by  Senator  Kennedy  and 
others  proposing  the  greatest  number  of 
changes  in  the  system.  Except  for  the 
one  change  on  random  selection,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  not  had  sufficient 
time  to  even  formulate  a  position  on  these 
other  legislative  items  which  cover  a 
broad  scope  of  proposed  changes. 

I  will  state  to  the  Senate,  however, 
that,  even  though  there  is  insufficient 
time  to  initiate  hearings  during  the  re- 
maining portion  of  this  session,  we  will 
hold  hearings  on  the  broad  subject  of 
selective  service  as  early  as  I'easonably 
possible  next  year. 

Third,  with  respect  to  the  limited 
item  which  would  permit  the  President 
in  his  discretion  to  establish  the  ran- 
dom selection  system.  Mr.  President.  I 
observe  that  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  will 
liold  hearings  tomorrow.  September  30, 1 
do  not  know,  Mr,  President,  what  the 
House  committee  will  recommend  on  this 
particular  item.  I  would  state,  however, 
that,  should  the  House  pass  this  meas- 
ure, it  would  be  my  position  that  at  the 
time  the  bill  is  received  in  the  Senate 
our  committee  would  exsunine  all  the  cir- 
cumstances existing  at  that  time  to  see 
if  this  bill,  with  its  limited  apphcatlon. 
could  be  considered  as  a  separate  item 
during  this  session. 

Fourth,  Mr.  President,  another  point 
relates  to  the  general  problem  of  com- 
mittee jurisdiction  over  legislation  re- 
lating to  selective  service.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy and  I  have  conferred  Informsilly 
and  he  has  also  sent  me  a  letter  regard- 
ing his  plans  for  hearings  by  his  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practices 
and  Procedures  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tive interpretation  of  the  selective  serv- 
ice laws  as  they  appear  In  the  regula- 
tions. Senator  Kennedy  has  further  In- 
dicated that  his  subcommittee  would  not 
concern  itself  with  the  many  bills  re- 
lating to  the  Selective  Service  System 
which  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

As  the  Senate  may  recall,  Senator 
Kennedy  conducted  hearings  on  certain 
aspects  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
before  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  several  years  ago  prior  to  the 
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extension  of  the  present  law,  enacted  in 
1967. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  even 
though  a  committee  may  not  have  leg- 
islative jurisdiction  over  a  given  sub- 
ject, it  may  nevertheless  examine  this 
same  subject  in  a  limited  way  by  virtue 
of  some  general  oversight  authority. 

There  are  many  subjects  that  may  be 
indirectly  related  to  a  subject  matter  over 
which  another  committee  has  the  pri- 
mary legislative  jurisdiction.  I  make  two 
comments  in  this  regard,  Mr.  President. 
First,    the    record   should   be   unmis- 
takably clear  that  the  committee  which 
has   jurisdiction   over   selective   service 
legislation  is  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  Among  the  matters  which  the 
Legislative    Reorganization    Act    places 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  is  all  "proposed  leg- 
islation and  other  matters  relating  to 
"Selective   Service'  "   which   is  listed   as 
item  number  six  among  the  subjects  of 
jurisdiction.  Mr.  President,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  has  always  fully 
carried-  out  its  duties  and  we  intend  to 
eontiu^ie  as  we  have  in  the  past. 

Second,  I  would  only  observe  that  If 
caution  is  not  exercLsed  by  the  Senate, 
there  could  be  an  erosion  of  the  commit- 
tee system.  I  am  certain  that  no  one  in- 
tends this  result  but  I  think  that  all  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  must  exercise 
the  rule  of  reason  in  these  matters  lest 
there  be  complete  duplication  of  effort 
within  the  committee  system  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  in  no  way  wish  to  imply  this  motive 
to  Senator  Kennedy  since  his  letter 
makes  clear  that  his  subcommittee  will 
restrict  itself  to  a  review  of  the  admin- 
istrative interpretations  of  the  various 
regulations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  from  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Sen.\te. 
Office  of  the  Majority  Whip, 
Washington,  D.C..  September  26. 1969. 
Hon.  John  Stennis, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Deak  Ma.  Chairman:   1  very  much  appre- 
ciated the  opportunity  to  talk  wtth  vou  on 
Wednesday.  As  I  Indicated,  the  draft  has  been 
a  subject  much  on  my  mind,  and  one  about 
which  many,  many  Individuals — members  of 
Congress,  academicians,  former  Administra- 
tion officials,  parents,  students — have  spoken 
tome. 

I  have  long  been  concerned,  as  you  know, 
both  with  the  draft  laws  themselves  and  the 
administration  of  them.  The  President  has 
committed  himself  to  changing  the  operation 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  by  adminis- 
trative action,  in  the  absence  of  Congres- 
sional action,  and  Congressional  action  ap- 
pears unlikely  this  year.  In  this  context,  I 
think  it  Important  that  we  examine,  in  an 
open  Congressional  forum  with  a  wide 
range  of  viewpoints  presented,  the  impact  on 
our  draft  system  of  the  potential  administra- 
tive opportunities  available  to  the  President. 
After  considerable  reflection  on  our  discus- 
sion, and  after  consultation  with  others,  I 
believe  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Practice  and  Procedure  could  proceed 
to  hold  a  limited  number  of  hearings  on  the 


present  administration  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice laws  without  Infringing  on  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  The 
Subcommittee  could,  furthermore,  examine 
what  changes  could  be  made  by  administra- 
tive action  to  make  the  system  more  equi- 
table. A  preliminary  study  by  the  staff,  for 
example.  Indicates  that  the  President  has 
ample  authority  by  administrative  means  to 
effectuate  virtually  all  of  the  changes  sought 
by  the  Senate  bill  passed  In  the  spring  of 
1967 

We  would,  as  we  proceeded  In  our  hearings 
and  other  work,  of  course  restrict  ourselves 
to  the  administrative  Interpretations  of  the 
Selective  Service  legislation,  primarily  as  they 
appear  in  the  regulations.  This  would,  too, 
require  us  to  look  at  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tions of  the  system,  insofar  as  they  reflect 
these  regulations.  It  Is  Important,  I  think,  to 
evaluate  how  closely  the  actual  operation  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  conforms  to 
Congressional  intent.  Of  particular  signifi- 
cance are  many  of  the  procedural  practices 
long  held  by  the  Selective  Service  System.  We 
would  not  concern  ourselves  with  any  of  the 
many  bills  relating  to  the  legUlative  struc- 
ture of  the  draft  laws  themselves. 

I  anticipate  that  the  work  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee will  be  helpful  to  the  comprehensive 
review  of  the  draft  laws  you  Indicated  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  will  undertake 
prior  to  the  present  law's  expiration  in  June 
of  1971.  It  is  my  recollection  that  as  we 
worked  on  the  1967  draft  law  extension  and 
revision,  there  was  a  distinct  lack  of  specific 
Information  about  the  actual  operation  of 
the  system,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  In- 
formation we  developed  could  remedy  this 
and  be  of  material  assistance  to  the  work  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

.Again,  let  me  say  how  much  I  appreciated 
the  opportunity  to  Ulk  with  you  on  Wednes- 
day, and  I  hope  you  understand  the  deep 
feeling  X  have  for  the  Importance  of  this 
examination  of  the  administration  of  our 
draft  laws. 

With  my  warm  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 


MEDICARE  CRISIS 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  iMr.  Long)  for 
his  analysis  of  the  medicare  crisis  and 
for  bringing  this  intolerable  situation  out 
into  the  open.  I  will  say,  however.  I  do 
not  feel  that  President  Nixon  should  be 
held  responsible  for  conditions  which 
were  created  during  the  years  before  he 
assumed  office  and  which  he  inherited. 

I  think  Congress  must  bear  a  large 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  this  sit- 
uation. 

The  law,  as  enacted,  provides  that 
medicare  will  pay  80  percent  of  the  rea- 
sonable fees  charged  by  doctors  and  the 
reasonable  charges  of  the  hospitals. 

In  1965,  doctors  and  hospitals,  alarmed 
by  the  coming  of  medicare,  immediately 
began  raising  their  fees  and  rates. 

This  was  a  natural  reaction,  for  they 
feared  their  fees  and  rates  would  be 
frozen  at  what  were  reasonable  charges 
at  the  time  of  enactment. 

As  the  law  has  operated  since  then, 
our  doctors  and  hospitals  have  found 
that  they  enjoy  very  special  privileges 
under  the  law. 

They  have  the  legal  right  to  set  the 
level  of  their  own  subsidy. 

Medicare  has,  of  course,  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  inflationary  devices  ever 
enacted,  for  medical  and  hospital  charges 
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have  risen  at  a  greater  rate  than  almost 
any  other  item  of  cost  in  the  economy 

Most  of  this  has  been  caused  by  medi 
care,  which  has  proved  to  be  the  greatest 
boon  to  organized  medicine  in  our  entirp 
history.  ^ 

Of  course,  medicare  is  of  substantial 
benefit  to  retired  people  living  on  low- 
fixed  incomes,  but  the  doctors  and  hos- 
pitals have  shared  handsomely  in  thi? 
subsidy.  "'^ 

They,  rather  than  the  old  people  thev 
serve,  have  been  the  greatest  benefici- 
aries under  medicare. 

I  have  been  concerned  over  this  trend 
for  several  years,  for  I  could  see  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall. 

Last  January  I  introduced  a  bill  with 
the  cosponsorship  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  ( Mr.  Anderson  ) ,  a  member 
of  the  Finance  Committee. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  put  a  brake  on 
physicians'  fee  increases  by  tying  medi- 
care payments  to  doctors  to  the  average 
charge  in  each  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield 
area  for  tlie  same  medical  service  in  the 
preceding  year. 

It  would  make  the  doctors'  own  aver- 
age payments,  under  their  own  Blue 
Shield  schedule  of  fees  for  low-income 
patients,  the  yardstick  for  reasonable  al- 
lowances under  medicare. 

When  I  introduced  this  measure  I  pro- 
posed that  the  Finance  Committee  pro- 
vide the  necessary  language  to  extend 
this  provision  to  medicaid. 

Then,  a  month  later,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  introduced  a  similar  bill 
with  me  as  cosponsor  to  tie  hospital  and 
nursing  home  charges  to  Blue  Cross 
schedules. 

The  recent  news  that  the  $4  monthly 
charges  for  medicare  coverage,  and  the 
S44  deductible  are  going  to  be  substan- 
tially increased  is  very  disturbing. 

It  means  that  before  any  social  secu- 
rity increase  in  enacted,  the  doctors  and 
hospitals  will  receive  a  significant  in- 
crease that  will  eat  deeply  into  the  pay- 
ments made  to  people  who  are  struggling 
to  get  by  on  their  small  social  security 
checks. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  iMr. 
Long)  has  pointed  out.  we  should  not 
saddle  20  million  older  people  with  $280 
million  more  in  premium  payments. 

Nor.  I  must  add,  should  we  saddle  our 
working  people  with  another  $280  million 
in  medicare  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  cannot  stand 
by  and  allow  this  to  happen. 

We  carmot  allow  highly  paid  doctors 
and  elaborate  hospitals  to  dig  into  the 
pittances  paid  those  on  social  security. 
It  may  be  that  the  proposals  advanced 
by  Senator  Anderson  and  me  are  not  suf- 
ficiently stringent. 
A  more  direct  approach  may  be  needed. 
Instead  of  putting  the  doctors  and  hos- 
pitals first,  maybe  we  should  turn  our 
attention  to  the  old  folks  and  have  medi- 
care .set  all  the  fees  without  reference  to 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  schedules. 

I  hope  we  do  not  have  to  come  to  this. 
however,  and  that  the  method  in  the 
amendments  pi-oposed  by  Senator  An- 
derson and  me  wUl  be  sufficient. 

Not  being  on  the  Finance  Committee.  I 
frankly  do  not  know  which  course  of  ac- 
tion is  needed. 
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I.  therefore,  commend  the  committee 
chairman  for  bringing  this  critical  prob- 
lem to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  need  is  inunedlate;  the  time  for 
action  is  now. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  make  a  spe- 
cific recommendation  to  the  Senate  be- 
fore the  new  increases  go  into  effect. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  'Vermont  for  his  diligence 
and  for  his  effort  to  see  that  the  money 
for  medicare  and  medicaid  is  not 
wasted:  that  it  Is  spent  effectively  and 
that  we  do  not  pay  extravagantly  for 
services  under  these  programs,  for 
which,  as  the  Senator  and  I  indicated 
today,  we  are  already  paying  too  much- 
far  more  than  anticipated.  The  Senator 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  directing  at- 
tention to  this  matter  with  the  objective 
of  seeing  to  it  that  the  public  is  not  taxed 
unneeded  billions  of  dollars  and  that  we 
do  not  pay  exorbitant  fees  under  a  pro- 
gram that  should  be  held  to  reasonable 
cost  levels. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  felt  that  medicare  was 
a  badly  need-d  program.  At  the  time  it 
was  enacted  I  realized  that  there  were 
serious  weaknesses  in  the  program.  Nev- 
ertheless. I  supported  it.  feeling  that 
those  weaknesses  would  be  removed  and 
coirections  made  soon  thereafter.  I  think 
the  time  has  come  now  to  have  the  medi- 
care program  put  on  a  workable  basis 
and  be  made  to  ser\e  the  people  that  the 
Congress  intended  it  should  serve  best. 

Mr.  LONG.  No  doubt  many  of  us.  at 
the  time  the  program  went  into  effect, 
knew  that  we  would  be  paying  for  medi- 
cal senices  that  doctors  were  rendering 
free  at  the  time,  but  we  did  not  like  the 
idea  that  we  would  not  only  be  paying 
for  the  ser\ice  but  paying  two  or  three 
times  what  the  cost  of  the  service  was 
for  people  who  could  afford  to  pay  for 
the  service  at  the  time  we  enacted  the 
program. 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  abuses  we  hope 
to  bring  to  a  halt. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  May  I  also  add  that  a  ver>- 
large  percentage  of  the  doctors  recognize 
the  weakness  of  the  existing  program 
and.  I  feel,  would  like  to  have  it  corrected. 
Nevertheless,  as  long  as  others  who  en- 
joy setting  their  own  subsidies  exist, 
there  is  not  very  much  they  can  do  about 
it.  It  is  up  to  Congress  to  make  the  cor- 
rections in  this  program. 


that  Senators  who  are  present  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  greet  our  distin- 
guished visitors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  stand  in  recess 
for  5  minutes. 

Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  and  40  minutes 
p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess  for  5  min- 
utes. At  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the 
Senate  was  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  iMr.  Young  of  Ohio  in  the 
chair). 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  SENATOR 
TUBMAN  AND  REPRESENTATIVE 
PEAL  OF  LIBERIA 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  honored  today  by  the  visit  of  two 
distinguished  parliamentarians  from  the 
friendly  country  of  Liberia.  It  is  my 
privilege  now,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  to  present 
them  to  the  Senate. 

I  present  first  Senator  Tubman,  whose 
father  is  President  of  Liberia,  and  sec- 
ond. Representative  Peal,  the  brother  of 
the  Ambassador  from  Liberia.  [Ap- 
plause, Senators  rising.] 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  th^.t  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  for  5  minutes,  so 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Savings  Available  Through 
Consolidation  of  Veterans  Administration 
Insurance  Field  Offices.  September  29.  1969 
I  with  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  secret  report  on  the  supply  manage- 
ment for  Army  and  Marine  Corps  Hawk  mis- 
siles in  Vietnam  (with  an  accompanying  se- 
cret report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Promote  and  Regu- 
late THE  Use  or  the  Federal  Areas  Known 
AS  National  Parks,  Monttments,  and  Res- 
ervations 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  promote  and  regulate  the  use  of  the  Fed- 
eral areas  known  as  national  parks,  monu- 
ments, and  reservations  iwlth  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Financial  Report  of  the  Legion  of  Valor  of 
THE  United   States   of   America.   Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  National  Corporation 
Agent,  Legion  of  Valor  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Inc  ,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  financial  repwrt  of  the  Legion  of 
Valor  of  the  United  States  of  America.  In- 
corporated for  the  p)eriod  August  1.  1968.  to 
July  31.  1969  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  33d  annual  refxsrt  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1968  (with  an  accompanying 
report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 
Report  of  Operations  in  Connection  with 

THE  Bonding  of  Government  Officers  and 

Employees 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmltlng,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
operations  in  connection  with  the  bonding  of 
Government  officers  and  employees,  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1969  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


Code  relating  to  the  abolition  of  the  existing 
tax  exemption  for  interest  on  municlf)&l 
bonds;    to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Honest  Abe 
Council  No.  109.  Junior  Order  United  Ameri- 
can Mechanics,  Louisville,  Ky .  urging  the 
Congress  to  adopt  legislation  providing  for 
the  display  of  the  American  F^ag  in  every 
public  school  classroom  and  that  appropri- 
ate exercises  being  held  explaining  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  Flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

A  resolution  adopted  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Travelers  Protective  Association 
of  America,  expressing  its  gratitude  for  the 
constructive  work  and  accomplishments  of 
the  Department  of  Safety;  ordered  to  He  on 
the  table  | 


REPORT  ENTITLED  'AIR  FORCE  RE- 
SERVE GENERAL  PROMOTIONS'— 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  91-4361 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  I  submit  a  report  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Reserve  General  Of- 
ficer Promotions,  which  report  of  the 
subcommittee  has  been  approved  by  the 
full  committee.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Maine. 


PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore : 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  of  Grand - 
ville.  Mich.,  remonstrating  against  any  pro- 
posed amendment  of  the  Internal  Revenue 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 

S.  2968.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  credit 
against  tax  for  retirement  Income;  and 

S.  2969.  A  bin  to  permit  State  agreements 
for  coverage  under  the  hospital  insurance 
program  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

( The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bills  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  headings  i 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  2970.  A  bill  to  restore  the  postal  service 
seniority  of  Elmer  Erlckson;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.  2971.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Trevor 
Lloyd;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S    2968— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
INCREASING  THE  CREDIT 

AGAINST  TAX  FOR  RETIREMENT 
INCOME 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
restore  an  element  of  tax  equity  to  many 
of  our  older  citizens. 

Social  security  cash  benefits  are  paid 
to  millions  of  Americans  each  year.  For 
many,  these  benefits  are  their  only  sub- 
stantial, continuing  income  in  the  years 
of  retirement.  For  this  reason,  social  se- 
curity benefits  are  not  subject  to  the 
Federal  income  tax.  This  bill  is  neces- 
sary because,  while  social  security  bene- 
fits are  tax  free,  retirement  income  from 
other  pension  plans  is  taxable. 

However,  millions  of  public  employees 
in  a  number  of  States  throughout  the 
countrj'  are  not  covered  by  social  secu- 
rity, belonging  instead  to  their  owti  local 
or  State  public  employee  retirement  sys- 
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tern.  These  retirement  plans  are  per- 
fectly adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
citizens  in  their  later  years.  But,  because 
benefit  payments  under  these  retirement 
systems  are  taxable,  these  pubhc  em- 
ployees are  placed  In  a  weaker  economic 
position  than  regular  social  security 
beneficiaries. 

To  alleviate  this  unfairness,  the  retire- 
ment income  tax  credit  was  introduced 
in  the  Internal  Ftevenue  Code  in  1954. 
Its  purpose  was  to  extend  approximately 
the  same  tax  treatment  to  retired  public 
employees  as  is  due  regular  social  secu- 
rity beneficiaries. 

Under  present  law.  the  maximum  tax 
credit  is  15  percent  of  $1,524  and  is  cor- 
respondingly reduced  by  any  amount  of 
earned  income  above  a  certain  level  as 
well  as  the  receipt  of  other  tax-free  in- 
come. 

The  base  figure,  now  $1,524,  is  com- 
puted on  the  average  maximum  indi- 
vidual social  security  benefits  paid  per 
year.  That  figure  was  last  updated  in 
1962. 

Since  1962,  social  security  benefits 
nave  "been  adjusted  upward  by  7  percent 
in  1S65  and  13  percent  in  1967.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  retirement  income  tax 
credit  has  not  been  correspondingly  in- 
creased. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today  would  rectify  this  Injustice 
by  increasing  the  base  amount  on  which 
the  retirement  credit  is  based  to  $1,872. 
Under  this  bill,  the  maximum  allowable 

credit  would  be  raised  from  $228.60  to 

$280.80. 

Mr.  President,  over  half  a  million  older 
Americans  depend  on  the  retirement  in- 
come tax  credit.  This  is  almost  one  of 
every  eight  people  over  65  who  pay  an 
income  tax.  Included  among  these  tax- 
payers are  thousands  of  teachers,  police- 
men, and  firemen  who  for  a  combination 
of  reasons  draw  little  or  no  social  secu- 
rity benefits  but  receive  retirement  in- 
come from  various  public  and  private 
pension  plans.  By  updating  the  retire- 
ment income  credit,  we  can  restore  equiv- 
alency of  treatment  for  these  people 
with  the  over  20,000,000  people  who  regu- 
larly draw  social  security  benefits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  biU  (S.  2968).  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase 
the  credit  against  tax  for  retirement  in- 
come, introduced  by  Mr.  Ribicoff.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


S.  2969— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
PERMITTING  STATE  AGREE- 
MENTS FOR  COVERAGE  UNDER 
THE  HOSPITAL  INSURANCE  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
permitting  States  to  purchase  hospital 
insurance  protection  for  State  and  local 
employees  who  belong  to  retirement  sys- 
tems other  than  social  security. 

In  the  few  short  years  since  the  medi- 
care program  was  enacted,  over  20  mil- 
hon  Americans  have  been  enrolled  and 
are   eligible   for  its   benefits.   The  daily 


lives  of  these  older  Americans  as  well  as 
the  future  security  of  all  citizens  have 
been  materially  enhanced  by  medicare 
Regrettably,  not  aU  Americans  are  per- 
mitted to  share  these  benefits.  Pubhc  em- 
ployees in  over  a  dozen  States  across 
the  Nation— including  Connecticut— are 
not.  at  this  date,  ehglble  for  medicare 
These  public  servants  are  not  part  of  the 
national  social  security  system  because 
of  the  existence  of  their  own  perfectly 
adequate  retirement  plans.  Yet,  because 
medicare  eligibility  is  based  primarily  on 
the  right  of  a  retired  person  to  receive 
cash  benefits  under  social  security,  these 
public  employees  are  not  covered  by  the 
hospital  insurance  provisions  of  medi- 
care enacted  in  1965.  In  Connecticut,  for 
instance.  State  and  local  employees  have 
excellent  retirement  programs— but  they 
are  not  covered  by  medicare. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  pro- 
vide an  alternative  means  for  these 
Americans  to  join  the  medicare  program 
It  could  remedy  the  defect  which  now 
keeps  thousands  from  enjoying  the  se- 
curity of  adequate  hospitalization  in- 
surance. 

My  legislation  would  allow  the  SUte 
of  Connecticut — and  other  States  in 
sunllar  situations— to  make  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  of  Health  Edu- 
caUon,  and  Welfare  to  purchase  medi- 
care coverage  for  its  employees  who  be- 
long to  a  qualified  retirement  program. 
Hospital  insurance  coverage  under  this 
agreement  could  also  extend  to  the  wives, 
husbands,  widows,  and  widowers  over  65 
of  these  employees. 

Mr.  President,  among  those  presently 
excluded  from  medicare  are  over  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  public  schoolteach- 
ers in  13  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  Thou- 
sands of  policemen  and  firemen  as  well 
as  various  State  and  local  employees  will 
also  be  affected.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned that  this  gap  in  medicare  pro- 
gram should  affect  these  people  who 
have  dedicated  their  lives  to  teaching  our 
young  and  serving  the  public. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  adoption 
of  this  legislation  will  not  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Government  1  extra  penny.  A  State 
which  elects  to  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram will  make  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  reimburse  the  medicare  trust 
fund  for  all  benefits  paid  as  well  as  for 
administrative  costs  incurred.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  public  service  em- 
ployees would  have  the  benefit  of  the 
hospital  insurance  coverage  now  denied 
them  through  a  legal  technicality. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  similar  to 
legislation  which  I  introduced  in  the  90th 
Congress  and  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967.  Unfortunately,  the  House 
of  Representatives  failed  to  act  on  this 
subject  and  the  provision  was  dropped 
in  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bUl  (S.  2969 1.  to  permit  State 
agreements  for  coverage  under  the  hos- 
pital insurance  program  for  the  aged,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Ribicoff,  was  received 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


September  29,  1909 


September  29,  1969 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILL  S.  1466 

2;«r.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President  on 
March  11  I  introduced  S.  1466,  a  bill  to 
permit  the  FCC  to  issue  amateur  lari  o 
hcenses  to  resident  aliens  who  have  filed 
a  declaration  of  intent  to  become  u^ 
citizens  This  will  correct  the  unreason- 
able and  unfair  situation  that  now  exi-;!"; 
under  which  our  future  citizens  must 
wait  out  a  residence  period  of  5  years 
before  they  are  allowed  to  operate  ham 
radio  equipment. 

Shortly  after  I  Introduced  S.  1466  it 
received  the  endorsement  of  the  Ame'ri 
can  Radio  Relay  League  which  repre- 
sents  a  great  many  of  the  268,000  Ameri- 
cans who  are  members  of  the  ham  fra- 
ternity in  this  country.  It  also  has  the 
stamp  of  approval  of  the  International 
Amateur  Radio  Union  which  is  made 
up  of  the  80  national  societies  who  repre- 
sent  the  radio  amateurs  in  most  of  the 
other  countries  of  the  world. 

In  addition,  the  bill  has  received  the 
strong  editorial  support  of  CQ  magazine 
and  QST  magazine,  two  of  the  leadin? 
national  periodicals  in  this  field 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce today  that  21  Senators  have  de- 
cided to  join  with  me  in  sponsoring  this 
measure.  I  would  like  to  note  that  the^e 
Senators  represent  18  different  States 
which  indicates  a  widespread  national' 
interest  in  assisting  this  important  groun 
of  future  citizens. 

Mr.  President,   at   this   point    I  a^k 
unanimous  consent   that,   at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  «Mr.  Fannin '.  the  Senator  from 
Cahfornia    tMr.  Murphy  >.   the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domojick)  ,  the  Sen- 
ators from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye  and  Mr 
FoNG).  the  Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr 
Bayh).   the  Senator  from  Kansas   <Mr 
DOLE),  the  Senator  from  Montana  'Mr 
Metcalf)  ,  the  Senators  from  Nebraska 
•Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Hruka),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible i.  the  Sena- 
tor  from   New   Hampshire    (Mr.   McIn- 
TYRE» ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  'Mr 
Javits),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr 
Packv/ood)  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land fMr.  Pell;  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carohna  (Mr.  Thurmond j.  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker;,  the  Se.n- 
ator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower>,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett;,  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph)   be   added    as    cosponsors   of   S 
1466.  to  amend  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  to  provide  that  certain  aliens 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent  residence  shall    be   eligible   to 
operate  amateur  radio  stations  in  the 
United  States  and  to  hold  licenses  for 
their  stations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


in  the  coal  mining  industry  of  the 
Uiilted  States,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 
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MINE      HEALTH 
ACT      OF      1969— 


FEDERAL      COAL 
AND      SAFETY 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    213 

Mr.  KENNEDY  submitted  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  2917 )  to  Improve  the  health 
and  safety  conditions  of  persons  working 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA   REVENUE 
BILL— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    214 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  strike  section  801  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of 
1969  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is,  I  under- 
stand, a  provision  which  was  inserted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  came 
to  the  Senate  in  the  bUl  passed  earlier 
b.v  the  House.  I  think  the  section  offen- 
sive to  the  ideal  of  home  rule,  that  it 
tends  to  degrade  responsible  local  gov- 
ernment which  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress certainlj-  wish  to  encourage,  that 
it  attempts  to  employ  a  heavT-handed 
device  which  would  never  be  applied  to 
any  other  State  or  city  by  the  Congress, 
and  that  it  is  unnecessary. 

Whatever  the  origins  of  the  amend- 
ment may  have  been,  the  events  of  the 
last  few  days,  which  have  been  greeted 
with  expressions  of  relief  and  approval 
by  local  ofiBclals  and  also  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  certainly  indicate 
that  the  provision  is  not  necessary  at 
this  time.  The  section  would  prohibit  the 
appropriation  of  the  Federal  payment  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  imtil  certain 
conditions  are  fulfilled.  Before  the  Fed- 
eral payment  could  be  appropriated,  the 
section  requires  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  report  to  the  Congress 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  government 
has  committed  itself  to  complete  the 
project  listed  in  section  23  ( b )  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968 — or  has  not 
begun  work  on  each  of  those  projects  or 
made  or  carried  out  that  commitment 
solely  because  of  a  court  injunction. 

It  seems  to  me  demeaning  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  that  the 
President  be  required  to  certify  to  the 
Congress  as  to  its  intention  and  commit- 
ment. And  it  appears  to  attempt  by  leg- 
islation to  enlist  the  President  in  support 
of  the  questionable  and  often  overstated 
effect  of  section  23  of  the  Highway  Act. 

The  section  801  is  unworthy  of  the 
Senate. 

I  should  think  it  much  better  to  strike 
section  801.  and  to  place  some  faith  and 
confidence  in  local  government,  in  the 
citizens  and  oflBcials  of  the  area,  in  the 
principles  of  home  rule  and  local  re- 
sponsibility— and  in  the  uniform  appli- 
cation of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  the  body  of  law  under  which  high- 
ways and  bridges  in  this  area  and  all 
areas  must  be  constructed. 

I  have  always  thought  it  a  bad  thing 
to  threaten  or  withhold  action  in  one 
area  in  an  attempt  to  force  some  unre- 
lated action.  It  is  a  means  sometimes  used 
when  a  proposal  is  not  adopted  on  the 
merits  of  the  arguments  made  for  it:  it 
is  a  form  of  coercion,  and  it  is  offensive 
in  proportion  to  the  critical  and  essen- 
tial nature  of  the  thing  withheld  &s  a 
means  of  forcing  resolution  of  a  separate 
issue.  I  recognize  that  this  provision  did 
not  originate  in  the  Senate  and  may  have 
been  maintained  by  the  Senate  commit- 
tee with  great  reluctance.  But  whatever 
the  reasoning  at  that  time,  it  appears 
evident  that  the  subway  will  now  be  al- 


lowed to  proceed,  and  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  proceeding  on  the  highway 
projects  so  long  in  controversy. 

There  is  a  further  reason  to  strike  sec- 
tion 801.  to  which  I  would  like  to  address 
myself.  I  do  so  because,  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Senate-House  conference  which 
finally  accepted,  in  modified  form,  the 
provision  pressed  so  adamantly  by  the 
House  conferees  which  became  section 
23  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1968. 

It  was  because  of  this  section  among 
others,  that  I  refused  to  sign  the  con- 
ference report,  spoke  against  the  provi- 
sion in  the  Senate,  and  voted  against  the 
conference  report.  I  said  at  that  time  that 
section  23  was  dangerous  because  it  could 
create  a  precedent — a  precedent  for  pro- 
visions such  as  that  in  section  801  of  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  today.  Section  23— 
despite  the  representations  that  appear 
to  have  been  made  about  it — is  far  from 
clear  on  its  face,  and  I  believe  is  of  doubt- 
ful validity  and  efficacy.  In  fact.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  stated,  upon  signing  the 
Highway  Act,  that  he  could  do  so  only 
because  of  the  clause  in  section  23  stat- 
ing that  construction  'shall  be  earned 
out  in  accordance  with  all  applicable  pro- 
visions of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code."  I  quote  from  the  President's  state- 
ment of  August  23. 1968: 

By  far  the  most  objectionable  feature  of 
this  bin  Is  the  requirement  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  Government  and  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  construct  all  Interstate 
routes  passing  within  the  District  as  soon  aa 
possible — with  the  District  required  to  com- 
mence work  on  four  specific  projects  within 
30  days.  These  provisions  are  Inconsistent 
with  a  basic  tenet  of  sound  tirban  develop- 
ment— to  permit  the  local  government  and 
the  people  affected  to  participate  meaning- 
fully In  planning  their  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  Congress  does 
possess  special  and  unique  responsibilities — 
different  from  Its  powers  over  the  fifty 
states — to  legislate  for  the  Nation's  Capital. 
The  desire  of  the  Congress  to  move  forward 
with  the  construction  of  a  highway  system 
to  serve  the  Washington  area  is  understand- 
able. But  it  is  vitally  Important  that  these 
roads  be  constructed  In  accordance  with 
proper  planing  and  engineering  concepts  and 
with  minimum  disruption  of  the  lives  of 
District  citizens. 

Fortunately,  the  Congress  has  called  for 
construction  only  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  the  Federal  highway 
law. 

If  the  authority  of  the  Executive  Branch 
were  not  so  preserved.  I  would  have  no  choice 
but  to  veto  this  bill  as  an  Infringement  of 
basic  principles  of  good  government  and 
Executive  responslbUlty. 

I  know  that  the  District  government 
adopted  on  August  9.  1969,  a  resolution 
to  comply  with  section  23.  Surely  that 
must  include  compliance  with  the  apph- 
cable  provisions  of  title  23.  and  other  ap- 
plicable statutes  and  regulations  wliich 
are  not  irreconcilable  on  their  face  with 
the  section.  I  do  not  know  whether  these 
conditions  imve  been  fulfilled,  for  these 
are  matters  properly  left  to  officials,  local 
and  Federal,  responsible  for  the  pro- 
grams. But  in  view  of  the  essential  re- 
quirement that  the  roads  be  constructed 
in  accordance  with  proper  planning  and 
engineering  concepts,  and  in  accord  with 
the  laws  applicable  to  all  Federal  aid 


highways,  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  elsewhere,  it  would  be  unfortunate 
for  the  Senate  to  acquiesce  in  language 
which  might  be  interpreted  as  an  attempt 
by  the  District  Committees  or  the  Con- 
gress to  construe  section  23  of  the  High- 
way Act. 

I  point  out  that  the  Senate,  at  least, 
has  made  no  expression  as  to  the  intent 
and  effect  of  section  23  of  the  Highway 
Act  of  1968.  The  Senate  was  confronted 
with  a  conference  report  wliich,  under 
the  rules,  could  not  be  amended  or 
changed  in  any  particular,  but  had  to  be 
accepted  or  rejected  as  a  whole.  The 
Highway  Act  contained  authorizations 
of  several  billion  dollars  and  authorized 
programs  vitally  affecting  every  State  in 
the  Union.  I  did  not  expect  or  recom- 
mend that  Senators  vote,  as  I  did,  against 
the  conference  repwrt  because  of  their 
objections  to  section  23  or  other  sec- 
tions, or  because  of  any  doubts  about  its 
validity  similar  to  those  expressed  by 
the  President  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  the  Secre- 
tary- of  the  Interior,  and  I  understand 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

But  the  Senate  now  has  before  it  a 
section  which  refers  to  section  23.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  not  give  the  impression 
of  sanctioning  that  earher  provision,  of 
approving  the  interpretation  that  has 
been  given  by  some,  or  appearing  to  join 
in  the  effort  to  thrust  down  the  throats 
of  the  District  goverrmient  or  the  citi- 
zens of  the  area  the  highway  system  laid 
out  in  the  report  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  almost  as  in  some  en- 
gineering proposal. 

As  I  stated  in  the  Senate  last  July  29 : 

I  oppose  the  Idea  of  Congress  arrogating 
to  Itself  the  wisdom  or  the  authority  to  at- 
tempt to  lay  down  a  road  system  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  in  any  other  State,  or  In 
any  other  city  In  the  United  States.  I  think 
It  Is  a  local  matter. 

Mr.  President,  the  principle  involved 
here  is  not  a  narrow  or  local  one.  Our 
system  of  government  is  one  of  three 
branches,  with  different  authority  and 
responsibility.  The  Congress  may  au- 
thorize, and  it  may  make  funds  avail- 
able. By  its  nature  it  cannot  execute  pro- 
grams, it  cannot  carry  out  projects,  it 
cannot  construct  highways.  To  attempt 
to  do  so,  or  to  direct  the  precise  execu- 
tion of  projects  as  if  we  were  an  engi- 
neering body  or  executive  agency,  is  not 
only  folly  but  it  is  wrong. 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
maintain  in  the  Senate  the  House  pro- 
vision contained  in  section  801  of  HJl. 
12982.  and  I  hope  the  provision  will  be 
struck  down  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


I 


FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT  OF  1969— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENTMENT    NO.    215 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  ( on  behalf 
of  himself  and  Mr.  Randolph)  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  to  the  bill  (S.  2917) ,  to  improve  the 
health  and  safety  conditions  of  persons 
working  in  the  coal  mining  industry  of 
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the  United  States,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 
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FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT  OP  1969— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    216 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  fon  behalf  of  him- 
self, Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Schwbiker,  and  Mr.  Cook) 
submitted  amendments,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  to  the  bill  (S.  2917)  to 
improve  the  health  and  safety  conditions 
of  persons  working  in  the  coal  mining 
Industry  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when 
he  submitted  the  amendments  appear 
later  in  the  Record  under  the  appropri- 
ate heading.) 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  follow- 
ing nominations  have  been  referred  to 
and  are  now  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

Harlan  R.  Hosch,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Illi- 
nois for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Harry  C. 
George. 

Leon  B.  Sutton,  Jr.,  of  Termessee,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  distnct  of 
Tennessee  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Harry  D.  Mansfield. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Monday,  October  6,  1969,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  HOWARD  A.  GLICKSTEIN 
TO  BE  STAFF  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  immediately  following 
hearings  on  the  nominations  of  Maurice 
B.  Mitchell  and  Stephen  Horn  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  a 
hearing  will  be  held  on  the  nomination  of 
Howard  A.  Glickstein  to  be  Staff  Direc- 
tor of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  for  Octo- 
ber 9.  1969.  at  10:30  a.m..  in  room  2228  of 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building.  Any  per- 
son who  wishes  to  testify  or  submit  state- 
ments pertaining  to  these  nominations 
should  send  the  request  or  prepared 
statement  to  the  subcommittee,  102-B 
Old  Senate  Office  Building 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE  CON- 
STITUTIONAL RIGHTS  OF  THE 
MENTALLY  ILL  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF   COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  to 
announce  that  hearings  have  been  sched- 


uled by  the  Constitutional  Rights  Sub 
committee  to  consider  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  mentally  ill.  Beginning  No- 
vember 4,  we  plan  to  conduct  a  careful 
review  of  the  state  of  the  law  governing 
those  who  are  subject  to  loss  of  their 
liberty  and  to  hospitalization  because  of 
mental  illness. 

Our  review  will  include  a  study  of  the 
operation  of  the  1964  act  for  the  hospi- 
talization of  the  mentally  ill  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  This  act  was  a  model 
of  its  kind  in  the  mental  health  move- 
ment in  this  country,  and  I  and  the  sub- 
committee members  share  considerable 
pride  in  the  fact  that  it  resulted  from  our 
investigations  and  hearings  begun  in 
1961. 

The    subcommittees    comprehensive, 
national  study  was  the  first  congressional 
review  of  one  of  the  most  neglected  areas 
of  American  law.  We  heard  from  Federal. 
State,  and  local  officials,  judges,  hospital 
administrators,    doctors,    psychiatrists, 
lawyers,  and  many  other  individuals  and 
organizations  with  special  knowledge  and 
interest  in  this  area  of  the  law.  The  na- 
tionwide story  that  unfolded  during  those 
hearings  was  shocking  and  chilling.  Wit- 
nesses   presented    reports    of    archaic, 
cumbersome  laws  and  procedures,  and  of 
judicial  machinery  geared  to  problems  of 
a  century  ago.  Lack  of  fimds,  of  person- 
nel and  facilities  augmented  the  complex 
legal  problems.  But  if  these  reports  were 
depressing,  there  were  encouraging  ones 
also.  There  was  apparent  a  new  determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  private  citizens  and 
mental  health  associations  to  do  some- 
thing about  these  appalling  conditions. 
We  heard  from  leaders  in  this  movement 
which  was  beginning  in  the  State  legis- 
latures and  in  Congress.  At  the  time  these 
early  trerfds  held  great  promise  and  hope. 
While  four   investigation   pointed    up 
acute   due   process   problems   in   many 
States,  we  found  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia some  of  the  least  desirable  proce- 
dures in  the  United  States  for  protecting 
the  legal  and  medical  rights  of  the  men- 
tally ill  patient.  Here,  as  throughout  the 
Nation,  the  moral  right  to  treatment  im- 
plicit in  our  affluent  society  and  under 
our  constitutional  form  of  government, 
was  lacking  legal  recognition. 

There  prevailed  in  Washington,  as 
elsewhere,  the  popular  attitude  that 
mental  illness  connoted  insanity,  and 
hospitalization,  past  or  present,  carried 
a  social  stigma  which  often  was  almost 
impossible  to  erase  in  the  community. 
Judicially  ordered  hospitalization  also 
meant  an  automatic  loss  of  one's  ordi- 
nary rights  of  citizenship.  It  was  difficult 
and  often  impossible  to  gain  admission  to 
a  public  hospital  for  treatment  on  a  vol- 
untary basis. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  in  many 
other  jurisdictions,  the  law  assured  the 
patient  but  one  right,  the  right  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

Many  other  due  process  problems  were 
described  during  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings, all  illustrating  the  gap  between  the 
promises  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
actual  law  and  practice.  The  resulting 
impact  of  such  laws  on  the  prospect  for 
mental  health  was  alarming  to  all  con- 
cerned with  this  subject  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere. 

On  the  basis  of  the  subcommittee  find- 
ings from  those  hearings,  a  new  law  was 


developed  to  govern  the  constitutional 
rights  of  those  who  might  be  hospitalized 
for  mental  illness  in  the  District  of  Co 
lumbla. 

This  bill,  S.  935  of  the  88th  Congress 
was  finally  enacted  into  law  on  Septem- 
ber 15,  1964.  as  Public  Law  88-597  Its 
passage,  I  believe,  represented  a  victory 
for  modern  medical,  psychiatric  and 
legal  principles,  and  for  the  civil  llbertlp<; 
of  the  Individual. 

Primarily,  it  was  designed  to  encour- 
age voluntary  hospiUlizatlon ;  to  define 
and  protect  the  rights  of  a  patient  once 
he  was  In  the  hospital;  and  to  insure  as 
far  as  legally  possible,  that  there  is  no 
stigma  attached  to  the  fact  that  a  per- 
son has  been  hospitalized  for  a  mental 
illness.  The  core  of  the  law  is  the  legal 
recognition  of  the  right  of  civilly  com- 
mitted patients  in  public  hospitals  to 
medical  and  psychiatric  care  and  treat- 
ment and  to  periodic  review  of  their 
cases. 

A  "bill  of  rights"  was  provided  to  pro- 
tect the  individual  before  as  well  as  after 
he  enters  the  hospital.  By  separating 
the  judicial  finding  of  a  need  for  hos- 
pitalization from  a  finding  of  legal  in- 
competency, the  law  sought  to  safeguard 
the  civil  and  personal  rights  of  the  pa- 
tient. This  meant  that  Congress  for  the 
first  time  recognized  that  mental  Ill- 
ness does  not  necessarily  mean  that  one 
lacks  the  ability  to  exercise  his  rights. 

During  hospitalization,  the  law  care- 
fully defined  for  civil  patients  such  mat- 
ters as  communication  privileges,  visi- 
tation rights,  the  right  to  protest  against 
unreasonable  physical  restraints,  the  ca- 
pacity to  seek  release  under  certain  con- 
ditions, and  more  important,  the  right 
to  medical  treatment,  and  not  just  cus- 
todial care  or  detention. 

Many  times,  the  subcommittee  uas 
told,  the  cumbersome  legalistic  proce- 
dures proved  embarrassing  and  distress- 
ing to  the  voluntary  patient  and  his 
family,  thus  preventing  early  treatment. 
One  of  the  most  significant  features  of 
the  1964  act.  therefore,  is  the  emphasis 
it  places  on  volimtary  admission  proce- 
dures. By  requiring  admission  of  all  vol- 
untary applicants  who  are  shown  to 
need  hospitalization,  the  law  was  sup- 
posed to  encourage  voluntarj*  admit- 
tance and  accord  such  patients  the  same 
treatment  status  as  those  hospitalized 
under  court  order. 

Furthermore,  other  nonjudicial  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  bill  allow  ad- 
mission of  a  patient  who  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  lacks  the  capacity  to  ap- 
ply for  hospitalization  but  who  does  not 
object  to  being  hospitalized  if  someone 
else  applies  on  his  behalf.  At  the  same 
time,  the  voluntary  patient's  rights  are 
protected  by  a  requirement  of  a  signed 
statement  by  him  at  the  time  of  ad- 
mission and  a  stipulation  that  he  must 
be  released  upon  written  request.  This  is 
criticsd  to  the  policy  of  encouraging  vol- 
untary and  nonprotestlng  admissions. 

Another  important  change  was  made 
in  the  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  Lhe  provision  for  emergency  hospital- 
ization. Many  of  the  complaints  received 
by  the  subcommltteee  arose  from  a  dis- 
regard of  the  procedural  rights  of  indi- 
viduals who  were  hospitalized  on  an 
emergency  basis  by  officials  who  had  lit- 
tle or  no  gmdance  from  a  statute  and 


'who  often  construed  broad  grants  of 
power  to  suit  their  own  convenience.  The 
new  act  set  a  specific  statutory  standard 
for  such  hospitalization,  by  requiring  a 
belief  that  the  person  is  mentally  ill 
and  likely  to  injure  himself  or  others  if 
not  detained  immediately. 

When  it  was  enacted,  I  predicted  that 
Public  Law  88-597  would  prove  a  model 
for  the  States  as  they  revised  their  men- 
tal health  statutes.  I  am  thankful  that 
time  has  fulfilled  my  hopes.  In  the  year 
after  its  enactment.  Dr.  Dale  Cameron, 
then  superintendent  of  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital,  reported  that  the  law  was  hav- 
ing the  effect  its  sponsors  and  support- 
ers sought,  and  that  patients  were  in- 
creasingly availing  themselves  of  needed 
hospital  services  without  the  necessity 
of  being  forced  to  do  so.  In  the  first  12 
months  alone,  the  number  of  civilly  com- 
mitted patients  had  dropped  by  a  large 
percentage  while  the  number  of  volun- 
tary' and  nonprotestlng  patients  had 
risen. 

This  month  marks  the  fifth  anniver- 
sao'  of  the  passage  of  the  Hospitaliza- 
tion of  the  Mentally  111  Act.  Over  the  past 
5  years,  the  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee has  continuously  monitored 
the  implementation  and  administration 
of  the  act.  This  has  included  surv'eys,  re- 
new of  individual  cases  and  communica- 
tion with  groups  and  individuals  instru- 
mental in  developing  the  act.  We  have 
also  provided  Information  to  private 
groups  and  State  legislative  committees 
working  in  this  area  of  the  law. 

Along  with  reports  of  satisfaction  with 
the  new  system,  there  have  also  been 
complaints.  Some  have  come  from  those 
persons  who  were  never  reconciled  to  the 
20th  century  idea  that  persons  who  are 
mentally  ill  have  any  rights.  Other  sug- 
gestions for  changes  have  come  from 
some  administrators  who  had  difficulty 
implementing  the  new  act.  Still  other 
persons  have  reported  that  sometimes 
the  new  system,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other- does  not  work  to  the  benefit  of  the 
patient.  They  too,  have  advocated 
amendments. 

Since  a  comprehensive  new  system  was 
inaugurated  with  this  legislation,  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  some  time  would  be 
necessary  to  implement  it  smoothly  un- 
der new  regulations.  We  did  not  attempt 
to  close  ever>'  loophole  or  deal  with  every 
detail  by  statutory  provision,  for  one  of 
the  complaints  about  the  old  law  was  its 
rigidity  and  its  complex,  involved  ma- 
chinery. One  of  its  major  defects  was 
the  fact  that  it  had  been  amended  in 
piecemeal  fashion  over  many  years  in  an 
attempt  to  meet  ever>-  problem,  real  or 
imagined,  which  might  arise.  These  old 
statutes  left  no  room  for  creative  admin- 
istration of  the  law. 

Furthermore,  other  Federal  and  local 
health  programs  have  been  initiated  and 
much  has  occurred  in  this  field  since  1964. 
There  is  now  a  need  to  review  the  rela- 
tionship of  these  new  developments  of  the 
1964  act. 

In  the  course  of  the  subcommittee's 
forthcoming  hearings,  we  shall  hear  tes- 
timony on  how  well  the  act  has  worked 
In  policy  and  in  practice:  how  it  has 
been  implemented  and  how  it  is  being 


administered.  We  shall  also  seek  statistics 
for  each  section  of  the  law.  and  shall 
detennlne  the  need,  if  any,  for  amend- 
ments. We  shall  attempt,  in  short,  to  dis- 
cover to  what  extent  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  mentally  ill,  of  the  prospec- 
tive mentally  ill,  and  their  families  are 
being  respected  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  elsewhere. 

It  is  an  appropriate  time  for  a  national 
accounting. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  1964  act,  containing  the 
brief  1965  amendment,  be  printed  at  this 
I>oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  CODE, 
PART    III 

Chapter  5 — Hospftalization  of  the 
Mentally    III 

sttbchapter  i — definitions:  commission  on 
mental    health 

Sec. 

21-501.  Definitions. 

21-502.  Commission  on  Mental  Health:  com- 
position; appointment  and  terms 
of  members;  organization;  chair- 
man: salaries 

21-503.  Examinations  and  hearings;  sub- 
penas;  witnesses:  place. 

SUBCHAPTER    II VOLUNTAKT    AND    NONPROTEST- 

ING     HOSPITALIZATION 

21-511.  Voluntary  hospitalization. 

21-512.  Release  of  voluntary  patients. 

21-513.  Hospitalization  of  nonprotestlng  per- 
sons. 

21-514.  Release  of  patients  hospitalized  un- 
der section  21-513. 

StTBCHAPTER    III — EMERGING    HOSPITALIZATION 

21-521.  Detention  of  persons  believed  to  be 
mentally  111:  transportation  and 
application  to  hospital. 

21-522.  Examination  and  admission  to  hospi- 
tal; notice. 

21-523.  Court  order  requirement  for  hospi- 
tal detention  beyond  48  hours: 
maximum  period  for  observation. 

21-524.  Determination  and  order  of  court. 

21-525.  Hearing  by  court. 

21-526.  Extension  of  maximum  periods  of 
time. 

21-527.  Examination  and  release  of  person: 
notice. 

21-528.  Detention  of  person  pending  Judicial 
proceedings. 

SrSCHAPTER    IV — HOSPITALIZATION    rNDER 
COTTRT    ORDER 

21-541.  Petition  to  Commission;  copy  to  per- 
son affected. 

21-542.  Hearing  by  Commission;  presence 
and  rights  of  person  affected: 
hearing  regarding  liability, 

21-543.  Representation  by  counsel;  compen- 
sation;  recess, 

21-544,  Determinations  of  Commission:  re- 
port to  court:  copy  to  person  af- 
fected: right  to  jury  trial. 

21-645.  Hearing  and  determination  by  court 
or   Jury;    order;    witnesses:    Jurors. 

21-546.  Periodic  requests  for  examination  of 
hospitalized  patient:  procedure  for 
examination  and  detention  or  re- 
release:  petition  to  court. 

21-547  Judicial  determination  of  petition 
filed  under  section  21-546:  order; 
physicians  as  witnesses. 

21-548.  Periodic  examinations  by  hospital 
authorities;  release, 

21-549,  Preservation  of  other  rights  to  re- 
lease, 

21-550    Surety, 

21-551,  Nonresidents, 


SUBCHAPTER      V RIGHT       TO       COMMtJNICATlON; 

EXERCISE    OF    OTHER    RIGHTS 

21-561  Mall  privileges:  censored  mall;  return 
to  sender;  visiting  hours. 

21-562,  Medical  and  psychiatric  care  and 
treatment;   records 

21-563,  tJse  of  mechanical  restraints;  record 
of  use, 

21-564.  Exercise  of  property  and  other  rights: 
notice  of  inability:  persons  hos- 
pitalized prior  to  Septmeber  16, 
1964. 

21-565,  Statement  of  release  and  adjudica- 
tion procedures  and  of  other  rights 

SUBCHAPTER    VI MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

21-581.  Proceedings  instituted  by  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

21-582.  Petitions,  applications,  or  certificates 
of  physicians 

21-583,  Physicians  and  psychiatrists  as  wit- 
nesses, 

21-584,  Witness  fees. 

21-585.  Confinement  in  Jail  prohibited, 

21-586,  Financial  responsibility  for  care  of 
hospitalized  person;  Judicial  en- 
forcement. 

21-587.  Veterans'  Administration  and  mili- 
tary hospital  facilities. 

21-688.  Forms. 

21-589.  Persons  hospitalized  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 15.  1964, 

21-590,  Discharge  as  cured:  restoration  to 
legal  status. 

21-591,  Offenses  and  penalties, 

SUBCHAPTER     I DEFINITIONS:     COMMISSION     ON 

MENTAL    HEALTH 

§  21-501.  Definitions 

As  used  in  the  chapter: 

"administrator"  means  a  person  In  charge 
of  a  public  or  private  hospital  or  his  delegate: 

"chief  of  service"  means  the  physician 
charged  with  overall  responsibility  for  the 
professional  program  of  care  and  treatment 
in  the  particular  administrative  unit  of  the 
hospital  to  which  the  patient  has  been  ad- 
mitted or  such  other  member  of  the  medical 
staff  as  the  chief  of  service  designates: 

"Commission"  means  the  Commission  on 
Mental  Health: 

"court"  means  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia; 

"mental  illness"  means  a  psychosis  or  other 
disease  which  s\ibstantiany  impairs  the  men- 
tal health  of  a  person; 

"mentally  ill  person"  means  a  person  who 
has  a  mental  illness,  but  does  not  include  a 
person  commltteed  to  a  private  or  public 
hospital  In  the  District  of  Columbia  by  order 
of  the  court  in  a  criminal  proceeding; 

"physician"  means  a  person  licensed  under 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  prac- 
tice medicine,  or  a  person  who  practices 
medicine  in  the  employment  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  of  the  District 
of  Columbia; 

'private  hospital"  means  a  nongovernmen- 
tal hospital  or  Institution,  or  part  thereof,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  equipped  and  qual- 
ified to  provide  inpatient  care  and  treatment 
for  a  person  suffering  from  a  physical  or 
mental  Illness:  and 

"public  hospital"  means  a  hospital  or  insti- 
tution, or  part  thereof,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  equipped  and  qualified  to 
provide  inpatient  care  and  treatment  for  per- 
sons suffering  from  physical  or  mental  illness. 
§  21-502,  Commission  on  Mental  Health; 
composition:  appwlnttnent  and 
terms  of  members:  organization: 
chairman:  salaries 

(a)  The  Commission  on  Mental  Health  Is 
continued.  The  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  apf)Olnt 
the  members  of  the  Commission,  and  the 
Commission  shall  be  composed  of  nine  mem- 
bers. One  member  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
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bar  of  the  court,  who  hag  engaged  In  active 
practice  of  law  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years  prior  to  his 
appointment.  He  shall  be  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  and  act  as  the  administra- 
tive head  of  the  Commission  and  its  staff. 
He  shall  preside  at  all  hearings  and  direct  all 
of  the  proceedings  before  the  Commission. 
He  shall  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  work 
of  the  Commission.  Eight  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  physicians  who  have 
been  practicing  medicine  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  who  have  had  not  less  than 
five  years'  experience  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment   of  mental   illnesses. 

(b)  Appointment  of  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  for  terms  of  four  years  each, 
which  shall  be  staggered  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  approved  June  8.  1938 
(chapter  326.  52  Stat.  625)  ,  under  which,  ex- 
cept for  the  original  four-year  term  of  the 
lawyer-member,  staggered  terms  of  one  year 
for  two  members,  two  years  for  two  members, 
three  years  for  two  members,  and  four  years 
for  two  members,  were  made. 

(c)  The  physician-members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  serve  on  a  part-time  basis  and 
shall  be  rotated  by  assignment  of  the  Chief 
Judge  of  the  court,  so  that  at  anv  one  time 
the  Commission  shall  consist  of  the  Chair- 
man and  two  physician-members.  Physlcian- 
memljwFB  of  the  Commission  may  practice 
their  prafesslon  during  their  tenure  of  office, 
but  may  not  participate  in  the  disposition  of 
the  case  of  a  person  In  which  they  have 
rendered  professional  service  or  advice. 

(d)  The  court  shall  also  appoint  an  alter- 
nate lawyer-member  of  the  Commission  who 
shall  have  the  same  qualifications  as  the 
lawyer-member  of  the  Commission  and  who 
shall  serve  on  a  part-time  basis  and  act  as 
Chairman  In  the  absence  of  the  permanent 
Chairman. 

(e)  The  salaries  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  and  its  employees  shall  be  fixed 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  The 
alternate  Chairman  shall  be  paid  on  a  per 
diem  basis  at  the  same  rate  of  compensation 
as  fixed  for  the  permanent  Chairman. 

§  21-503.  Examinations    and    hearings;    sub- 
penas:  witnesses;  place 

(a)  The  Commission  shall  examine  alleged 
mentally  111  persons.  Inquire  Into  their  af- 
fairs and  the  affairs  of  persons  who  may  be 
legally  liable  for  their  support,  and  make  re- 
ports and  recommendations  to  the  court. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
chapter,  the  Commission  may  conduct  Its  ex- 
aminations and  hearings  either  at  the  court- 
house or  elsewhere  at  its  discretion.  The  court 
may  issue  subpenas  at  the  request  of  the 
Commission  returnable  before  the  Commis- 
sion, for  the  appearance  of  the  alleged  men- 
tally ill  person,  witnesses,  and  persons  who 
may  be  liable  for  his  support.  The  Commis- 
sion, or  any  of  the  members  thereof,  are  com- 
petent and  compellable  witnesses  at  any  trial, 
hearing,  or  other  proceeding  conducted  pur- 
suant to  this  chapter  and  the  physician- 
patient  privilege  is  not  applicable. 

SITBCHAPTEB    n VOLUNTARY    MtD    NONPROTEST- 

ING    HOSPrrALIZATION 

§  21-511.  Voluntary  hospitallzaUon 

A  person  may  apply  to  a  public  or  private 
hospital  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  ad- 
mission to  the  hospital  as  a  voluntary  pa- 
tient for  the  purpoees  of  observation,  diag- 
nosis, and  care  and  treatment  of  a  mental 
illness.  Upon  the  request  of  such  a  person  18 
years  of  age  or  over,  or.  In  the  case  of  a  per- 
son under  18  years  of  age,  of  his  spouse  par- 
ent, or  legal  guardian,  the  administrator  of 
the  public  hospital  to  which  application  is 
made  shall,  if  an  examination  by  an  ad- 
mitting psychiatrist  reveals  the  need  for  hos- 
pitalization, or  the  administrator  of  the  pri- 
vate hospital  to  which  application  is  made 


may  admit  the  person  as  a  voluntary  patient 
to  the  hoJpital  for  the  purpoees  described  by 
this  section,  in  accordance  with  this 
chapter. 

§  21-512.  Release  of  voluntary  patients 

(a)  A  voluntary  patient  admitted  to  a  hos- 
pital pursuant  to  section  21-511  may.  at  any 
time,  if  he  Is  18  years  of  age  or  over,  obtain 
his  release  from  the  hospital  by  filing  a  writ- 
ten request  with  the  chief  of  service.  Within 
a  period  of  48  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the 
request,  the  chief  of  service  shall  release  the 
patient  making  the  request.  A  voluntary  pa- 
tient under  18  years  of  age.  so  admitted,  may, 
at  any  time,  obtain  his  release  from  the  hos- 
pital in  the  same  manner,  upon  the  written 
request  of  his  spouse,  parent,  or  legal 
guardian. 

(b)  When  the  chief  of  service  determines 
that  a  voluntary  patient  hospitalized  pursu- 
ant to  section  21-511  has  recovered  or  that 
continued  hospitalization  of  the  patient  Is 
no  longer  beneficial  to  him,  or  advisable,  the 
chief  of  sert'ice  may  release  him  from  the 
hospital. 

§  21-513.  Hospitalization     of     nonprotestlng 
persons 
A  friend  or  relative  of  a  person  believed  to 
be  suffering  from  a  mental  Illness  may  apply 
on   behalf   of   that  person   to  the  admitting 
psychiatrist  of  a  hospital  by  presenting  the 
person,  together  with  a  referral  from  a  prac- 
ticing physician.  For  the  purpose  of  examina- 
tion and   treatment,  a  private  hospital  may 
accept   a   person  so  presented  and  referred' 
and  a  public  hospital  shall  accept  a  person 
so  presented  and   referred,  if.  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  admitting  psychiatrist,  the  need 
for  examination  and  treatment  is  indicated 
on  the  basis  of  the  person's  mental  condition 
and  the  person  signs  a  statement  at  the  time 
of  the   admission  stating  that  he   does   not 
object  to  hospitalization.  The  statement  shall 
contain  in  simple,  nontechnical  language  the 
fact  that  the  person  Is  to  be  hospiUlized  and 
a  description  of  the  right  to  release  set  out 
In  secUon  21-514.  The  admitting  psychiatrist 
may  admit  a  person  so  presented,  without 
referral   from   a  practicing  physician,  if  the 
need  for  an  immediate  admission  is  appar- 
ent to  the  admitting  psychiatrist  upon  pre- 
liminary examination. 

^*  21-514.  Release  of  patients  hospitalized  un- 
der section  21-513 
Unless  proceedings  for  hospitalization  un- 
der court  order  have  been  Initiated  under 
subchapter  IV  of  this  chapter,  a  hospital 
upon  the  written  request  of  a  patient  hos- 
pitallEed  ptu-suant  to  section  21-513.  shall 
immediately  release  him. 
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mad«  under  section  21-521,  if  the  application 
is  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  a  psychia 
trlst   on   duty   at   the   hospital   stating   that 
he  has  examined  the  person  and   Is  of  th^ 
opinion  that  he  has  symptoms  of  a  mental 
illness  and,  as  a  result  thereof,  is  likelv  'n 
injure  himself  or  others  he  is  immedla'telv 
hospitalized.   Not   later   than   24   hours   r^fte- 
the  admission  pursuant  to  this  subchaoter 
Of  a  person  to  a  hospital,  the  administrator 
of   the   hospital    shall    serve   notice   of  thp 
adml«slon,  by  registered  mall,  to  the  spouse 
parent,  or  legal  guardian  of  the  person  -ind 
to  the  Commission  on  Mental  Health. 
§  21-523.  Court   order   requirement   for  hos 
pltal  detention  beyond  48  hours- 
maximum  period  for  observation 
A  person  admitted  to  a  hospital  under  sec 
tlon  31-522  may  not  be  detained  in  the  hos- 
pital for  a  period  In  excess  of  48  hours  from 
the  time  of  his  admission,   unless  the  ad 
minlstrator  of  the  hospital  has,  within  that 
period,  filed  a  written  petition  with  the  court 
for  an  order  authorizing  the  continued  hos- 
pltalization  of  the  person  for  emergency  ob. 
servatlon  and  diagnosis  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed   7  days  from  the  time  the  order  is 
entered.  * 
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StTBCHAPTER     III— EMERGENCT     HOSPrrALLZATlON 

§  21-521.  Detention  of  persons  believed  to  be 
mentally  ill;  transportation  and 
application  to  hospital 

An  accredited  officer  or  agent  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  an  officer  authorized  to  make 
arrests  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the 
family  physician  of  the  person  in  question 
who  has  reason  to  believe  that  a  person  Is 
mentally  ill  and.  because  of  the  Illness  is 
likely  to  injure  himself  or  others  if  he  is 
not  immediately  detained  may.  without  a 
warrant,  take  the  person  Into  custody,  trans- 
port him  to  a  public  or  private  hospital  and 
make  application  for  his  admission  thereto 
for  purposes  of  emergency  observation  and 
diagnosis.  The  application  shall  reveal  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  person  was 
taken  into  custody  and  the  reasons  therefor. 
§  21-522.  Examination  and  admission  to  hos- 
pital; notice 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  21- 
523.  the  administrator  of  a  private  hospital, 
may,  and  the  administrator  of  a  public  hos- 
pital shall,  admit  and  detain  for  purposes 
of  emergency  observation  and  diagnosis  a 
person  with  respect  to  whom  application  is 


5  21-524.  Determination  and  order  of  court 
I  a)  Within  a  period  of  24  hours  after  the 
court  receives  a  petition  for  hospitalization 
of  a  person  for  emergency  observation  and 
diagnosis,  filed  by  the  admlnutrator  of  a 
hospital  pursuant  to  section  21-523  the 
court  shall:  '    ^"* 

(1)  order  the  hospitalization;  or 
^l\  2J?"  ^^^  persons  immediate  release 
'b)  The  court.  In  making  Us  determlna- 
tlon  under  this  section,  shall  consider  the 
written  reports  of  the  agent,  officer,  or  phv- 
slciaii  Who  made  the  application  under  sec- 
tion 21-522,  the  certificate  of  the  examimng 
psychiatrist  which  accompanied  it.  and  anf 
other  relevant  information.  ^ 

5  21-525.  Hearing  by  court 

The  court  shall  grant  a  hearing  to  a  person 
whose  continued  hospitalization  is  ordered 

me  ^^^""'Jf"  V'^^*-  ''  ^^  ^^''"^^^  the  hear: 
,.^         f.  hearing    shall    be   held   within   24 
hours  after  receipt  of  the  request. 
§  21-526.  Extension  of  maximum  periods  of 
time 
If  the  maximum  period  of  time  prescribed 
by  section  21-512.  21-523,  21-524    or  21-525 
during  Which  an  action  or  determination  mav 
or   shall    be   taken,   expires   on   a   Saturday, 
Sunday,  or  legal  holiday,  the  period  mav  be 
extended  to  not  later  than  noon  of  the  next 
succeeding  day  which  Is  not  a  Saturday  Sun- 
day, or  legal  holiday. 

§  21-527.  Examination  and  release  of  person; 
notice 
That  chief  of  service  of  a  hospital  in  which 
a  person  is  hospitalized  under  a  court  order 
^^^^^^^    P'^s^^rit    to    section    21-524    shall, 
within  48  hours  after  the  order  is  entered, 
nave   the  person   examined    by  a  physician. 
If  the  physician,  after  his  examination,  certl- 
^!!r,!'  n*  /,f  ^^  opinion  the  person  is  not 
mentally  Ul  to  the  extent  that  he  Is  likely  to 
injure  himself  or  others  if  not  presently  de- 
tained, the  person  shall  be  immediately  re- 
leased. The  chief  of  service  shall,  within  48 
houre  after  the  examination  has  been  com- 
pleted, send   a   copy   of   the  results   thereof 
by  certified  or  registered  mall  to  the  spouse, 
parents,  attorney,  legal  guardian,  or  nearest 
known  adult  relative  of  the  person  examined. 
§  21-528.  Detention  of  person  pending  Judi- 
cial proceedings 
Notwithstanding    any    other   provision   of 
this  subchapter,  the  administrator  of  a  hos- 
pital in  which  a  person  is  hospitalized  under 
this  subchapter  may,  if  judicial  proceedings 
for  his  hospitalization  have  been  commenced 
under  subchapter  IV  of  thU  chapter,  detaic 
the  person  in  the  hospital  during  the  course 
of  the  judicial  proceedings. 


SUBCHAPTER    IV HOSPTTALIZATION    UNDER 

COURT  ORDER 

§21-541.  Petition   to   Commission;    copy   to 
person  affected 

(a)  Proceedings  for  the  judicial  hospital- 
ization of  a  person  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia may  be  commenced  by  the  filing  of  a 
petition  with  the  Commission  on  Mental 
Health  by  his  spouse,  parent,  or  legal  guard- 
Ian,  by  a  physician,  by  a  duly  accredited  of- 
ficer or  agent  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Health,  or  by  an  officer  authorized  to  make 
arrests  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  peti- 
tion shall  be  accompanied  by: 

( 1 )  a  certificate  of  a  physician  stating  that 
he  has  examined  the  person  and  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  person  is  mentally  Ul,  and 
because  of  the  illness  is  likely  to  injure  him- 
self or  other  persons  if  allowed  to  remain 
at  liberty;  or 

(2)  a  sworn  written  statement  by  the  peti- 
tioner that; 

(A)  the  petitioner  has  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  person  is  mentally  111.  and, 
because  of  the  Illness,  is  likely  to  Injure  him- 
self or  other  persons  If  allowed  to  remain  at 
liberty;  and 

(B)  the  person  has  refused  to  submit  to 
examination  by  a  physician. 

(b)  Within  three  days  after  the  Commis- 
sion receives  a  petition  filed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  send  a  copy  of  the  petition  by  registered 
mall  to  the  person  with  respect  to  whom  It 
was  filed. 

i  21-542.  Hearing  by  Commission;  presence 
and  rights  of  person  affected; 
hearing  regarding  liability 

(a)  The  Commission  shall  promptly  ex- 
amine a  person  alleged  to  be  mentally  Ul  after 
the  filing  of  a  petition  under  section  21-541 
and  shall  thereafter  promptly  hold  a  hearing 
on  the  issue  of  his  mental  Illness.  The  hear- 
ing shall  be  conducted  in  as  Informal  a  man- 
ner as  may  be  consistent  with  orderly  pro- 
cedure and  In  a  physical  setting  not  likely 
to  have  a  harmful  effect  on  the  mental  health 
of  the  F>erson  named  in  such  petition.  In 
conducting  the  hearing,  the  Commission 
shall  hear  testimony  of  any  person  whose 
testimony  may  be  relevant  and  shall  receive 
all  relevant  evidence  which  may  be  offered. 
A  person  with  respect  to  whom  a  hearing  is 
held  under  this  section  may.  in  his  discretion, 
be  present  at  the  hearing,  to  testify,  and  to 
present   and   cross-examine    witnesses. 

lb)  The  Commission  shall  also  hold  a 
hearing  In  order  to  determine  liability  under 
the  provisions  of  section  21-586  for  the  ex- 
penses of  hospitalization  of  the  alleged 
mentally  Ul  person.  If  It  Is  determined  that 
he  Is  mentally  Ul  and  should  be  hospitalized 
as  provided  under  this  chapter.  The  hearing 
may  be  conducted  separately  from  the  hear- 
ing on  the  issue  of  mental  illness.  If  con- 
ducted separately.  It  may  be  conducted  by 
the  Chalmian  of  the  Commission  alone. 

?  21-543.  Representation  by  counsel;  com- 
pensation; recess 
The  alleged  mentally  ill  person  shall  be 
represented  by  counsel  In  any  proceeding  be- 
fore the  Commission  or  the  court,  and  if  he 
falls  or  refuses  to  obtain  counsel,  the  court 
shall  api>oint  counsel  to  represent  him.  The 
counsel  so  appointed  shall  be  awarded  com- 
pensation by  the  court  for  his  services  In  an 
amount  determined  by  It  to  be  fair  and  rea- 
sonable. The  compensation  shall  be  charged 
against  the  estate  of  the  individual  for  whom 
the  counsel  was  appointed,  or  against  any 
unobligated  funds  of  the  Commission,  as  the 
court  In  Its  discretion  directs.  The  Commls- 
.slon  or  the  court,  as  the  case  may  be.  shall, 
at  the  request  of  the  counsel  so  appointed. 
?rant  a  recess  In  the  proceeding  to  give  the 
counsel  an  opportunity  to  prepare  his  case. 
-^  recess  may  not  be  granted  for  more  than 
five  days. 

3  21-544.  Determinations  of  Commission;  re- 
port to  coiirt :  copy  to  person  af- 
fected; right  to  Jury  trial 


If  the  Commission  finds,  after  a  hearing 
under  section  21-542.  that  the  person  with 
respect  to  whom  the  hearing  was  held  is  not 
mentally  Ul  or  if  mentally  111,  Is  not  mentally 
ill  to  the  extent  that  he  la  likely  to  injure 
himself  or  other  persons  If  allowed  to  re- 
main at  liberty,  the  Commission  shall  im- 
mediately order  his  release  and  notify  the 
court  of  that  fact  in  writing.  If  the  Commis- 
sion finds,  alter  the  hearing,  that  the  person 
with  respect  to  whom  the  hearing  was  held 
is  mentally  ill,  and  because  of  the  illness  is 
likely  to  injure  himself  or  other  persons  if 
allowed  to  remain  at  liberty,  the  Commission 
shall  promptly  report  that  fact,  in  writing, 
to  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  report  shall  con- 
tain the  Commission's  findings  of  fact,  con- 
clusions of  law,  and  recommendations  A  copy 
of  the  report  to  the  Commission  shall  be 
served  personally  on  the  alleged  mentally  Ul 
person  and  his  attorney.  An  alleged  mentally 
Ul  person  with  respect  to  whom  the  report 
is  made  has  the  right  to  demand  a  jury  trial, 
and  the  Commission,  orally  and  In  writing, 
shall  advise  him  of  this  right. 

§  21-545.  Hearing  and  determinations  by 
court  or  jury;  order;  witnesses; 
jurors 

(a)  Upon  the  receipt  by  the  court  of  a  re- 
port referred  to  In  section  21-544,  the  court 
shall  promptly  set  the  matter  for  hearing  and 
shall  cause  a  written  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  the  final  hearing  to  be  served  per- 
sonally upon  the  person  with  respect  to 
whom  the  report  was  made  and  his  attorney, 
together  with  notice  that  he  has  five  days 
following  the  date  on  which  he  Is  so  served 
within  which  to  demand  a  Jury  trial  The 
demand  may  be  made  by  the  person  or  by 
anyone  in  his  behalf.  If  a  jury  trial  is  de- 
manded ■within  the  five-day  period,  It  shall 
be  accorded  by  the  court  with  all  reasonable 
speed.  If  a  timely  demand  for  Jury  trial  is 
not  made,  the  court  shall  determlna  the  per- 
son's mental  condition  on  the  basis  of  the 
report  of  the  Commission,  or  on  such  fur- 
ther evidence  in  addition  to  the  report  as  the 
court  requires. 

(b)  If  the  court  or  Jury,  as  the  case  may  be, 
finds  that  the  person  is  not  mentally  Ul, 
the  court  shall  dismiss  the  petition  and  or- 
der his  release  If  the  court  or  jury  finds  that 
the  person  is  mentally  Ul  and,  because  of 
that  Illness,  is  likely  to  Injure  himself  or 
other  persons  if  allowed  to  remain  at  liberty, 
the  court  may  order  his  hospitalization  for 
an  Indeterminate  period,  or  order  any  other 
alternative  course  of  treatment  which  the 
court  believes  will  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  person  or  of  the  put>llc.  The  Com- 
mission, or  a  member  thereof,  shall  be  com- 
p>etent  and  compellable  witnesses  at  a 
hearing  or  Jury  trial  held  pursuant  to  this 
chapter.  The  jury  to  be  used  In  any  case 
where  a  Jury  trial  is  demanded  under  this 
chapter  shall  be  Impaneled,  upon  order  of 
the  court,  from  the  Jurors  In  attendance 
upon  other  branches  of  the  court,  who  shall 
perform  the  services  In  addition  to  and  as 
part  of  their  duties  In  the  court. 

§  21-546.  Periodic  requests  for  examination 
of  hospitalized  patient;  proced- 
ure for  examination  and  deten- 
tion or  release;  petition  to  court 
(a)  A  patient  hospitalized  pursuant  to  a 
court  order  obtained  under  section  21-545, 
or  his  attorney,  legal  guardian,  spouse,  par- 
ent, or  other  nearest  adult  relative,  may, 
upon  the  expiration  ef  90  days  following  the 
order  and  not  more  frequently  than  every 
6  months  thereafter,  request.  In  writing,  the 
chief  of  service  of  the  hospital  In  which 
the  patient  Is  hospitalized,  to  have  a  current 
examination  of  his  mental  condition  made 
by  one  or  more  physicians  If  the  request  is 
timely  It  shall  be  granted  The  patient  may, 
at  his  own  expense,  have  a  duly  qualified 
physician  participate  In  the  examination.  In 
the  case  of  such  a  p>atlent  who  Is  Indigent, 
the  Deportment  of  Public  Health  shall,  upon 


the  written  request  of  the  patient,  assist 
him  in  obtaining  a  duly  qualified  physician 
to  participate  In  the  examination  in  the 
patient's  behalf  A  physician  so  obtained  by 
an  Indigent  patient  shall  be  compensated  for 
his  services  out  of  any  unobligated  funds  of 
Department  of  Public  Health  in  an  aunount 
determined  by  it  to  be  fair  and  reasonable. 
If  the  chief  of  service,  after  considering  the 
reports  of  the  physicians  conduottng  the  ex- 
amination, determines  that  the  patient  is  no 
longer  mentally  ill  to  the  extent  that  he  is 
Ukely  to  Injure  himself  or  other  ptersons  if 
not  hoepdtalized,  the  chief  of  service  shall 
order  the  immediate  release  of  the  patient. 
However.  If  the  chief  of  service,  after  consld- 
ing  the  reports,  determines  that  the  patient, 
continues  to  be  mentally  ill  to  the  extent 
that  he  is  Ukely  to  injure  self  or  other  per- 
sons If  not  hospitalized,  but  one  or  more  of 
the  physicians  participating  in  the  examina- 
tion repwrts  that  the  patient  Is  not  mental- 
ly ill  to  that  extent,  the  pwitlent  may  f>e- 
tltlon  the  court  for  an  order  directing  hla 
release.  The  petition  shall  be  accompanied 
by  the  rejwrts  of  the  physicians  who  con- 
ducted the  examination  of  the  pietlent. 
§  21-547.  Judicial  determination  of  petition 

filed  under  section  21-546;  order; 

physicians  as  witnesses 
In  considering  a  petition  filed  under  section 
21-546.  the  court  shall  consider  the  testimony 
of  the  physicians  who  participated  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  patient,  and  the  reports  of 
the  physicians  accompanying  the  petition. 
After  considering  the  testimony  and  reports. 
the  court  shall  either  (1)  reject  the  petition 
and  order  the  continued  hospitalization  of 
the  p»atlent,  or  (2)  order  the  chief  of  service 
to  Immediately  release  the  patient.  A  physi- 
cian participating  In  the  examination  shall 
be  a  comp>etent  and  compellable  witness  at 
any  trial  or  hearing  held  pursuant  to  this 
chapter. 

§  21-548.  Periodic  examinations  by  hospital 
authorities:  release 

The  chief  of  service  of  a  public  or  private 
hospital  shall,  as  often  as  practicable,  but  not 
less  often  than  every  six  months,  examine  or 
cause  to  be  examined  each  patient  admitted 
to  a  hospital  pursuant  to  this  subchapter  and 
If  he  determines  on  the  basis  of  the  examina- 
tion that  the  conditions  which  justified  the 
involuntary  hospitalization  of  the  patient  no 
longer  exist,  the  chief  of  service  shall  imme- 
diately release  the  patient. 
§  21-549.  Preservation  of  other  rights  to  re- 
lease 

Sections  21-546  to  21-548  do  not  prohibit  a 
person  from  exercising  a  right  presently 
available  to  him  for  obtaining  release  from 
confinement,  including  the  right  to  petition 
for  a  WTlt  of  habeas  corpus 

§  21-550.  Surety 

The  court  in  its  discretion  may  require  a 
petitioner  under  this  subchapter  to  file  an 
undertaking  with  surety  to  be  approved  by 
the  court  In  such  amount  as  the  court  deems 
proper,  conditioned  to  save  harmless  the  re- 
spondent by  reason  of  costs  Incurred,  includ- 
ing attorney's  fees,  if  any.  and  damages  suf- 
fered by  the  respondent,  as  a  result  of  any 
action  under  this  subchapter. 
§  21-551.  Nonresidents 

(a)  If  a  person  ordered  committed  to  a 
public  hospital  by  the  court  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 21-545  is  found  by  the  Commission, 
subject  to  a  review  by  the  court,  not  to  be 
a  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
to  be  a  resident  of  another  place,  he  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  State  of  his  residence 
if  an  appropriate  institution  of  that  State  is 
willing  to  accept  him.  If  the  person  is  an  In- 
digent, the  expense  of  transferring  him,  in- 
cluding the  traveling  expenses  of  necessary 
attendants,  shall  be  borne  by  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(b)  FoT  the  purpxjses  of  this  sactlon,  "resi- 
dent of  the  District  of  Columbia"  means  a 
person   who   has    maintained    his   principal 
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place  of  abode  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  more  than  one  year  Immediately  prior 
to  the  flUng  of  the  petition  referred  to  In 
BubeecUon   (a)   of  section  21-541. 
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SUBCHAPTER      V RIGHT      TO      COMMUNICATION; 

EXERCISE  OF  OTHER    RIGHTS 

i  21-561.  Mall  privileges;  censored  mall;   re- 
turn to  sender;   visiting  hours 

(a)  A  person  hospitalized  In  a  public  or 
private  hospital  pursuant  to  this  chanter 
may;  '^ 

(1)  communicate  by  sealed  mall  or  other- 
wise with  an  individual  or  official  agency  in- 
side or  outside  the  hospital;   and 

(2)  receive  uncensored  mall  from  his  at- 
torney or  personal  physician. 

(b)  All  Incoming  mall  or  communications 
other  than  mall  or  commumcatlons  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  be 
read  before  being  deUvered  to  the  patient  If 
the  chief  of  service  believes  the  action'  Is 
necessary  for  the  medical  welfare  of  the  pa- 
tient who  is  the  Intended  recipient.  Mall  or 
other  communication  which  Is  not  delivered 
to  the  patient  for  whom  It  Is  intended  shall 
be  Immediately  returned  to  the  sender. 

(c)  This  section  does  not  prohibit  the  ad- 
ministrator from  making  reasonable  rules  re- 
garding visitation  hours  and  the  use  of  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  facilities. 
i  21-56Z  Medical    and   psychiatric   care   and 

treatment;  records 
A  person  hospitalized  in  a  public  hospital 
for  a  mental  illness  shall,  during  his  hos- 
pitalization, be  entitled  to  medical  and 
psychiatric  care  and  treatment.  The  admin- 
istrator of  each  public  hospital  shall  keep 
records  deUiling  all  medical  and  psychiatric 
care  and  treatment  received  by  a  person 
hospitalized  for  a  mental  Illness  and  the 
records  shall  be  made  available,  upon  that 
person's  written  authorization,  to  his  at- 
torney or  personal  physician.  The  records 
shall  be  preserved  by  the  administrator  until 
the  person  has  been  discharged  from  the 
hospital 

§  21-563.  Use  or   mechanical   restraints-    rec- 
ord of  use 
A  mechanical  restraint  mav  not  be  applied 
to  a  patient  hospitalized  In  a  pubUc  or  pri- 
vate hospital  for  a  mental  illness  unless  the 
i^e  of  restraint  is  prescribed  bv  a  physician 
ir  so   prescribed,    the   restraint  shall" be   re- 
moved whenever  the  condition  Justifying  its 
use  no  longer  exists.  A  use  of  a  mechanical 
restraint,  together  with  the  reasons  therefor 
shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  medical  record 
of  the  patient. 

§  21-564.  Exercise     of     property     and     other 
rights;   notice  of  inability:   per- 
sons  hospitalized   prior   to   Sep- 
tember 15,  1964 
fa)  A  patient  hospitalized  pursuant  to  this 
chapter  may  not.  by  reason  of  the  hospltaU- 
zatlon,    be    denied    the    right    to   dispose   of 
property,    execute   Instruments,    make    pur- 
chases, enter  into  contractual  relationships 
vote,  and  hold  a  driver's  license,  unlees  the 
patient  has  been  adjudicated  Incompetent  by 
a   court  of  competent  Jurisdiction   and   has 
not   been   restored   to  legal  capacity.  If  the 
chief  Of  service  of  the  public  or  private  hos- 
pital in  which  the  patient  Is  hospitalized  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  patient  is  unable  to 
exercise  any  of  the  rights  referred  to  in  this 
section,    the   chief   of  service   shall    Immedi- 
ately  notify  the   paHent   and   the   patient's 
attorney,  legal  guardian,  spouse,  parents   or 
other    nearest    known    adult    relative     the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of    Columbia,    the    Commission    on    Mental 
Health,  and  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  that  fact. 

Jb)  A  person  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
who.  by  reason  of  a  Judicial  decree  ordering 
his  hospitalization  entered  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 15.  1964,  is  considered  to  be  mentally  in- 
competent and  is  denied  the  right  to  dispose 
of  property,  executive  instruments,  make 
purchases,  enter  into  contractual   relation- 


ships, vote,  or  hold  a  driver's  Ucense  solely  by 
reaeon  of  the  decree,  shall,  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  one-year  fierlod  immediately  fol- 
lowing September  15,  1984,  be  deemed  to 
have  been  restored  to  legal  capacity  unless, 
wittiln  the  one-year  period,  affirmative  action 
is  oommenced  to  have  the  person  adjudicated 
mentally  incompetent  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction:  Provided,  however.  That 
in  those  cases  in  which  a  committee  has 
heretofore  been  appointed  and  the  commlt- 
teeahip  has  not  been  terminated  by  court 
action,  such  oommltrtee  shall  continue  to  act 
under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  its  equity  powers. 

§  21-565.  Statement  of  release  and  adjudica- 
tion   procedures    and    of    other 
rights 
Upon  the  admission  of  a  person  to  a  hos- 
pital under  a  provision  of  this  chapter,  the 
administrator  shall  deliver  to  him.   and  to 
his  spouse,  parents,  or  other  nearest  known 
adult  relative,  a  written  statement   outlin- 
ing   in    simple,    nontechnical    language    all 
release  procedures  provided  by  this  chapter 
setting  out  all  rights  accorded   to   patients 
by  this  chapter,  and  describing  procedures 
provided  by  law  for  adjudication  of  incom- 
petency and  appointment  of  trustees  or  com- 
mittees for  the  hospitalized  person. 

SUBCHAPTER  VI — MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

S  21-581.  Proceedings    instituted     by    Com- 
missioners   of    the    District    of 
Columbia 
la)    Proceedings    instituted    by   the   Com- 
missioners  of   ihe   District   of   Columbia   to 
determine  the  mental   condition  of  an   al- 
leged indigent  mentally  ill  person  or  a  per- 
son alleged  to  be  mentally  ill.  with  homicidal 
or  otherwise  dangerous  tendencies,  shall  be 
according    to    the    provisions   of    subchapter 
IV  of  this  chapter. 

lb)    The  Jury   in   proceedings  Instituted 
upon  the  petition  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  Impaneled 
by   the   United   States  marshal   for  the  Dis- 
trict,  upon    order   of    the   court,    from    the 
Jurors     in     attendance     upon     the     District 
Court,   who   shall   perform    the   services    in 
addition  to  and  as  part  of  their  duties  in 
the  District  Court.  When  Jurors   are  not  in 
attendance  upon  the  District  Court  the  court 
may  direct  the  marshal  to  Impanel  the  Ju- 
rors tn  attendance  upon  the  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions,  who  shall  perform  the  duties 
in  addition   to  and  as  part  of  their  duties 
in    the    Court    of    General    Sessions,    or    the 
court  may  direct  a  special  Jiu-y  to  be  sum- 
moned for  the  inquisition. 
;>  21^582.  Petitions,    applications,   or   certifi- 
cates of  physicians 
(ai    A  petition,   application,  or  certificate 
authorized    under   section   21-521    and   sub- 
section   (ai    of   section    21-541    may   not    be 
considered    if  made   by  a  physician  who  is 
related  by  blood  or  marriage  to  the  alleged 
mentally  ill  person,  or  who  is  flnancially  in- 
terested   in    the    hospital    in    which    the   al- 
leged mentally  HI  person  is  to  be  detained 
or.    except    in    the    case    of    physicians    em- 
ployed  by  the  United  States  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  who  are  professionally  or  offi- 
cially connected  with  the  hospital. 

(b)  A  petition,  application,  or  certificate 
of  a  physician  may  not  be  considered  unless 
It  is  based  on  personal  observation  and  ex- 
amination of  the  alleged  mentally  ill  person 
made  by  the  physician  not  more  than  72 
hours  prior  to  the  making  of  the  petition, 
application,  or  certificate.  The  certificate  shall 
set  forth  in  detail  the  facts  and  reasons  on 
which  the  physician  based  his  opinions  and 
conclusions. 

§  21-583.  Physicians  and  psychiatrists  as 
witnesses 
A  physician  or  psychiatrist  making  applica- 
tion or  conducting  an  examination  under 
this  chapter  is  a  competent  and  compellable 
witness  at  any  trial,  hearing  or  other  proceed- 
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Ing  conducted  pursuant  to  this  chapter  and 
the  physician-patient  privilege  is  no- 
applicable. 

§  21-584.  Witness  fees 

Witnesses  subpenaed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees 
and  mileage  as  are  paid  to  witnesses  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States, 
s  21-685.  Confinement  in  Jail  prohibited 

A  person  apprehended,  detained,  or  hos- 
pitallzed  under  any  provision  of  this  chapter 
may  not  be  confined  in  Jail  or  In  a  penal  or 
correctional  institution. 

5  21-586.  Financial  responsibility  for  care  of 
hospitalized  persons;  Judicial  en- 
forcement 
(a)  The  father,  mother,  husband,  wife  .-ina 
adult  children  of  a  mentally  ill  person  if  o' 
sufficient  ability,  and  the  estate  of  the  men- 
tally 111  person.  If  the  estate  is  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  shall  pay  the  cost  to  the  Dlstrlcl. 
of  Columbia  of  the  mentally  ill  person's 
maintenance.  Including  treatment,  in  a  hos- 
pital In  which  the  person  is  hospitalized 
under  this  chapter.  The  Commission  on 
Mental  Health  shall  examine,  under  oath,  the 
father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  and  adult 
children  of  an  alleged  mentally  ill  person 
whenever  those  relatives  live  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  ascertain  their  abllitv 
or  the  ability  of  the  estate  to  maintain  or 
contribute  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 
mentally  ill  person.  The  relatives  or  estate 
may  not  be  required  to  pav  more  than  the 
actual  cost  to  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
maintenance  of  the  alleged  mentallv  ill 
person. 

(b)  If  a  person  made  liable  bv  subsection 
(ai  of  this  section  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
mentally  ill  person  fails  so  to  provide  or  pay 
for   the   maintenance,   the  court  shall   issue 
to   him    a   citation    to   show    cause    why   he 
should   not  be   adjudged   to  pay  a  portion 
or  all  of  the  expenses  of  maintenance  of  the 
patient.  The  citation  shall  be  served  at  least 
10  days  before  the  hearing  thereon.  If.  upon 
the  hearing,  it  appears  to  the  court  that  the 
mentally  111  person  has  not  sufficient  estate 
out  of  which  his  maintenance  may  properly 
be  fully  met  and  that  he  has  relatives  of  the 
degree  referred  to  in  subsection   (a)   of  this 
section  who  are  parties  to  the  proceedings, 
and  who  are  able  to  contribute  thereto,  the 
court  may  make  an  order  requiring  payment 
by  the  relatives  of  such  sums  as  it  finds  that 
they  are  reasonably  able  to  pay  and  as  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
and  treatment  of  the  mentally  111  person.  The 
order  shall  require  the  payment  of  the  sums 
to  the  District   of  Columbia   treasurer  an- 
nually, semiannually,  quarterly,  or  monthly 
as  the  court  directs.  The  treasurer  shall  col- 
lect  the   sums  due  under   this   section,  and 
turn  them  Into  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  order  may  be  enforced  against 
any  property  of  the  mentally  111  person  or 
of  the  person  liable  or  undertaking  to  main- 
tain him  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  were  an 
order   for   temporary   allmonv   in   a   divorce 
case. 

§  21-587.  Veterans'  Administration  and  mili- 
tary hospital  facilities 

This  chapter  does  not  require  the  admis- 
sion of  a  person  to  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion or  military  hospital  facility  unless  the 
person  Is  otherwise  eligible  for  care  and 
treatment  in  the  facility. 
§  21-583.  Forms 

All  applications  and  certificates  for  the 
hospitalization  of  a  person  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  under  this  chapter  shall  be  made 
on  forms  approved  by  the  Commission  on 
Mental  Health  and  furnished  by  It. 
§  21-589.  Persons  hospitalized  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 15.  1964 

(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  provisions  of  sections  21-546  to 
21-551,   subchapter   V   of   this   chapter  and 


sections  21-585  and  21-588  apply  to  a  person, 
who.  on  or  after  January  1.  1966.  Is  a  patient 
in  a  hospital  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
reason  of  having  been  declared  Insane  or 
of  unsound  mind  pursuant  to  a  court  order 
entered  in  a  noncriminal  proceeding  prior 
to  September  15,  1964. 

(b)  A  request  made  by  a  patient  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  an 
examination  authorized  by  section  21-546 
may  be  made  on  April  15,  1966,  by  the 
patient,  or  his  attorney,  legal  guardian, 
spouse,  parent,  or  other  nearest  adult  rela- 
tive, and  not  more  frequently  than  ever>' 
six  months  thereafter. 

5  21-590.  Discharge  as  cured;   restoration  to 

legal  status. 

When  a  person  adjudged  to  be  of  unsound 
mind  in  the  District  of  Columbia  who  is 
committed  to  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital,  or 
any  other  institution,  recovers  his  reason, 
and  is  discharged  from  the  institution  as 
cured,  the  Superintendent  of  Saint  Eliza- 
betlTs  Hospital,  or  the  official  in  charge  of  the 
institution  where  he  has  been  under  treat- 
ment and  has  been  so  discharged,  shall  im- 
mediately file  with  the  clerk  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  his  sworn  statement  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  person  was  not  of  unsound  mind 
at  the  time  of  his  discharge.  The  statement 
is  sufficient  to  authorize  the  court  to  order 
the  person  restored  to  his  former  legal  status 
as  a  person  of  sound  mind. 
§21-591.  Offenses  and  penalties 

Whoever : 

1 1 1  without  probable  cause  for  believing  a 
person  to  be  mentally  ill : 

(A)  causes  or  conspires  with  or  assists  an- 
other person  to  cause  the  hospitalization, 
under  this  chapter,  of  the  person  first  re- 
ferred to;  or 

iB)  executes  a  petition,  application,  or 
certificate  pursuant  to  this  chapter,  by  which 
he  sectores  or  attempts  to  secure  the  appre- 
hension, hospitalization,  detention,  or  re- 
straint of  the  person  first  referred  to; 
or 

(2)  causes  or  conspires  with  or  assists  an- 
other person  to  cause  the  denial  to  a  person 
of  .1  right  accorded  to  him  by  this  chapter; 
or 

(3)  being  a  physician  or  psychiatrist, 
knowingly  makes  a  false  certificate  or  appli- 
cation pursuant  to  this  chapter  as  to  the 
mental  condition  of  a  person — 

shall  be  fined  not  naore  than  $5,000  or  ina- 
prisoned  not  more  than  three  years,  or  both. 


ENROLLED   BILL   PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  29,  1969.  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  <S.  574')  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
engage  in  feasibility  investigations  of 
certain  water  resource  developments. 


PUBLIC  HEARINGS.  TAX  REFORM 
•ACT  OF  1969 — SUMMARY  OF  TES- 
TIMONY 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Committee  on  Finance  received  testi- 
mony on  that  part  of  the  House  tax  re- 
form bill  which  proposes  substantial 
changes  in  the  areas  of  interest  deduc- 
tions and  installment  method  of  report- 
ing gain  on  certain  corporate  securities 
transactions.  We  also  received  further 
testimony  on  the  subject  of  advertising 
income  of  tax  exempt  organizations  and 
multiple  surtax  exemptions.  Additionally, 
the  committee  received  testimony  from 


several  distinguished  individuals  with 
respect  to  the  House  bill  in  general. 

So  that  Senators  might  follow  the 
progress  of  these  tax  reform  hearings,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  summarj' 
of  the  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Witnesses 

HON.     FRANK     E.     MOSS.     tr.S.     SENATOR, 
STATE     OF     UTAH 

Tax  reform 

States  that  if  Congress  expects  to  stem 
the  so-called  "taxpayers'  revolt."  more  than 
token  changes  must  be  made.  Feels  that 
Congress  must  produce  genuine  tax  reform 
as  well  as  tax  relief  for  the  middle-  and  low- 
income  taxpayer,  and  that  it  must  be  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Regards  the  House  bill  as  commendable, 
but  with  room  for  improvement  and  broader 
tax  reform.  Comments  that  Congress  has 
patched  up  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  so 
many  times  that  the  tax  structure  seems  to 
be  held  together  in  places  with  "a  string  and 
baling  wire,"  and  so  complicated  that  the 
taxpayer  cannot  understand  his  taxes. 

Tax  loopholes 

Maintains  that  the  tax  structure  Is  filled 
with  inequities  so  that  some  rich  people  can 
get  by  without  paying  any  taxes  at  all.  Be- 
lieves the  tax  system  must  be  fair  in  order 
to  be  accepted. 

Recommends  that  Congress  do  something 
about  the  following  tax  loopholes:  (1)  un- 
taxed appreciation  of  assets  transferred  by 
noncharitable  gift  or  at  death;  |2)  tax-ex- 
empt municipal  bonds;   (3)   hobby  farming; 

(4)  accelerated  depreciation  of  real  estate; 

(5)  the  25-percent  maximum  and  6-month 
holding  period  for  capital  gains;  (6i  oil  de- 
pletion; and  1 7)  unlimited  charitable  de- 
duction. Recommends,  further,  that  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  be  repealed  and  a  mini- 
mum income  tax  be  established. 

Hopes  that  the  Senate  will  not  ignore,  as 
did  the  House  bill,  the  appreciation  of  assets 
transferred  at  death  Finds  Senator  Met- 
calf's  farm  loss  provision  more  satisfactory. 

Treasury  proposals 

Considers  the  administration's  proposals  to 
remove  tax-exempt-interest  income  and  ap- 
preciated property  from  the  LTP  as  indefen- 
sible. Contends  that  this  would  continue  to 
permit  some  millionaires  to  pay  little  or  no 
taxes.  Objects  to  the  proposal  to  cut  the 
average  taxpayer's  tax  relief  by  $1.7  billion 
and  turning  $1.6  billion  of  It  over  to  corpora- 
tions in  a  2-percent  reduction  in  corporate 
tax  rates. 

HON.  JOHN  B.  CONNOLLY,  HOL'STON,  TEX.,  ON 
BEHALF  OF  THE  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCERS  COM- 
MITTEE 

Farm  losses 

Believes  there  are  certain  changes  which 
should  be  made  in  the  Revenue  Code  to  elim- 
inate what  may  be  called  the  tax-profit  op- 
eration. Is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  there 
is  no  set  of  "farm  loss"  circumstances  under 
which  an  economic  loss  produces  a  more 
favorable  tax  result  than  an  economic 
profit. 

States  that  the  House  proposals  respect- 
ing the  excess  deduction  account,  farm 
losses  in  the  limitation  on  tax  preferences 
and  the  allocation  of  deductions,  and  the 
so-called  hobby  loss  change,  would  cause 
at  least  two  disastrous  economic  changes  to 
substantial  farmers  and  ranchers.  First,  the 
drying  up  of  new  capital  which  is  badly 
needed  in  agriculture.  And.  second,  chaos 
from  an  impossible  accounting  situation. 

Indicates  that  some  witnesses  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  suggested  the 
House  approach  with  respect  to  farm  losses 


would  lower  farmland  prices  States  that  if 
this  is  correct,  the  result  would  be  disas- 
trous— pointing  out  that  many  farmers  and 
ranchers  have  borrowed  funds  and  pledged 
their  lands  as  collateral,  and  any  reduction 
in  farmland  prices  would  almost  certainly 
mean  that  many  outstanding  loans  based 
on  increased  land  value  would  be  in  jeop- 
ardy and  could  be  called  because  of  inade- 
quate security.  Contends  this  could  have 
an  adverse  compounding  effect  of  causing 
businesses  in  farming  and  ranching  com- 
munities to  close  their  doors. 

GEN.     EARL     Rt'DDER.     PRESIDENT.    TEXAS    A      &    M. 
LTNIVERSITY 

Farm  losses 

Expresses  concern  about  those  individuals 
who  have  ranches  of  farms  but  apparently 
intend  only  to  have  some  type  of  'tax 
profit.  '  States  that  as  a  matter  of  equity 
no  one  should  defend  such  individuals,  but 
believes  the  problem  should  be  put  into  its 
proper  perspective — and  while  some  con- 
gressional action  is  warranted,  it  should  not 
be  in  the  form  of  "overkill"  provisions  which 
could  produce  severe  economic  upheaval. 

Points  out  that  agriculture  in  a  highly 
variable  Income  source  and  has  tremendous 
variations  in  profitably:  the  farmer  and 
rancher  are  not  only  subject  to  the  ele- 
ments of  nature,  but  are  also  tremendously 
affected  by  national  situations,  economic 
crises.  Government  programs,  and  the 
"whims  of  the  American  consumer  and  her 
demands."  States  that  it  i.s  not  uncommon 
for  losses  to  be  experienced  for  I.  2.  or  5 
successive  years,  and  then  be  followed  by 
several  profitable  years. 

States  that  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  today  is  dynamic  and  growing,  but 
that  if  it  Is  to  remain  strong  it  must  bf 
guided  through  new  problems  occurring  ev- 
ery day — including  the  general  IndlfTerence 
of  the  urban-oriented  society  which  agri- 
culture serves. 


General 

george  s.  dillon.  on  behalf  of  maicttfacttr- 
inc  chemists  association 
Corporate   rale   reduction 
Urges   a   compensatory    corporate   rate   re- 
duction  to  offset  the   repeal  of  the    Invest- 
ment tax  credit,  and  various  other  reform 
provisions    increasing    the    tax    burden    of 
corporations. 

Deferred  compensation 
Recommends  deletion  of  the  proposed  new 
rule  for  taxation  of  deferred  compensation. 

Fifty-percent  maximum  rate  on  earned 

income 
Endorses  the  concept  of  placing  a  maxi- 
mum tax  rate  of  50  percent  on  earned  in- 
come and  recommends  that  deferred  com- 
pensation, bonus  awards,  and  all  payments 
attributed  to  either  qualified  or  nonqualified 
employer  plans  which  are  considered  as  ordi- 
nary Income  be  treated  as  earned  income  for 
purposes  of  this  section. 

Restricted  stock 
Recommends  that  the  controlling  date  for 
transfers  under  prexlstlng  plans  be  changed 
from  February  1  to  April  1,  1970.  to  give  cor- 
porations more  time  to  accommodate  to  this 
provision. 
Total  distributions  from  pension,  etc.,  plans 

Believes  the  current  rules  provide  a  rela- 
tively simple  and  equitable  basis  for  taxing 
lump-sum  distributions  accrued  to  an  in- 
dividual over  a  substantial  portion  of  his 
employment  career  and  recommends  against 
the  change  proposed  in  the  House  bill 
Moving  expenses 

Argues  that  the  $2,500  limitation  on  deduc- 
tion of  certain  moving  expenses  is  inadequate 
and  recommends  the  removal  of  this  limita- 
tion. Urges  the  retention  of  the  20-mlle  test 
as  proposed  by  the  administration. 
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Effect  on  earnings  and  profits 
Maintains  that  the  amendments  proposed 
in  the  House  bill   would   create  substantial 
hardships  In  the  corporation  foreign  income 
area.  Recommends  that  this  section  be  modi- 
fled  to  make  clear  that  its  provisions  do  not 
apply  to  the  computations  of  earnings  and 
profits  of  foreign  subsidiary  corporations. 
Real  estate  depreciation 
Recommends  that  the  new,  more  restrictive 
rules  on  depreciation  provided  In  the  House 
bill  not  apply  to  Induatrlal  real  property,  but 
that   the   full   recapture   of  depreciation    be 
provided  for  to  the  extent  of  gain  on  later 
sale  of  the  property. 

Foreign  tax  credit 

Recommends:  (a)  extension  of  the  foreign 
tax  credit  to  all  situations  where  the  United 
States  imposes  Federal  Income  tax  on  un- 
distributed profits  of  foreign  corporations 
under  subpart  P;  (b)  the  reduction  of  the 
50-percent  stock  ownership  test  in  section 
902  to  10  percent;  and  (c)  the  extension  of 
the  foreign  tax  credit  to  foreign  corporations 
which  are  below  the  second  tier  and  are  con- 
nected by  a  10-percent  stock  ownership. 
Alternative  capital  gain  rate  for  corporations 

Opposes  the  Increase  from  25  to  30  percent 
as  proposed  In  the  House  bUl. 

Natural  resources 
Recommends  retention  of  the  existing  per- 
centage depletion  rates  for  natural  resources. 

THOMAS    M.    EVANS,    CHAIHMAN,    CRANE    CO., 
NEW     YORK,   N.y. 

Real  estate 
Objects  to  the  disallowance  of  the  use  of 
accelerated  depreciation  methods  for  real 
property.  States  that  at  a  time  of  high  cost 
of  money,  labor,  and  construction  materials 
an  possible  means  of  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  the  building  business. 
Donative  sales    {"bargain  sales-)    to  charity 

v..,?^-'®*;'^  ^°  ^^  provisions  of  the  House 
bill  dealing  with  donative  sale*— that  is  sell- 
ing securities  at  cost  and  donating  the  dlf- 
ference  to  charity— stating  that  this  change 
In  the  law  would  not  increase  Government 
revenues  but  would  decrease  charitable 
giving. 

Capital  gains  on  horses 
Regards  the  House  proposal  dealing  with 
capital  gains  on  horses  to  be  completely  un- 
necessary. Suggests  that  any  present  abuses 
in  this  area  could  be  corrected  bv  providing 
briJr^P*"!^  °^  depreciation  on  sales  of 
lu^^^  aiilmals,  in  the  same  manner  ap- 
plied to  sales  of  machines  in  a  manufactur- 
ing bxislness.  «.i.ui 
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Inconsistency  between  section  163{d)  (3)  (D) 
and  section  163{d)  (4)  (C) 
states  that  a  technical  problem  with  this 
statute  arises  because  of  an  Inconsistency 
between  the  definition  of  investment  Interest 
and  a  special  deflnltlon  governing  rents  Be- 
lieves that  the  deficiency  could  be  corrected 
by  amending  the  definition  of  Investment 
interests  by  providing  a  sentence  at  the  end- 
•  Any  property,  the  Income  from  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  derived  from  the  conduct  of  a 
trade  or  business,  pursuant  to  section  163 
iaK4)(C).  will  not  be  considered  to  be 
property  held  for  Investment." 

Problem  of  construction  interest 
Argues  that  the  House  bill  should  be 
amended  to  provide  that  a  taxpayer  who  is 
responsible  for  construction  and  improve- 
ment of  property  is  entitled  to  deduct  the 
Interest  paid  in  connection  with  any  in- 
debtedness thereon  during  the  useful  life 
of  the  property. 

Partnership  limitation 
States  that  another  prortslon,  which  is 
unfair  is  the  proposed  section  which  pro- 
vides as  follows:  "In  the  case  of  a  partner- 
ship, the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  the  partnership  and 
^l^.^f"^*  *°  ^^  partner,"  Maintains 
that  this  provision  Is  discriminatory  In  that 
It  discriminates  In  favor  of  a  particular  meth- 
od of  the  ownership  of  property  as  opposed 
to  another.  States  Uiat  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  tax  provision  should  cause  people  to  be 
forced  to  restructure  their  legal  relation- 
ship In  some  manner  which  would  have 
fp?^l  the  benefits  of  a  partnership  without 
being  considered  a  partnership  for  tax  pur- 

Efjective  date    provisions 

Contends  that  fundamental  fairness  would 

require  that  the  proposed  limitation  should 

w?tht?,^'T    to    interest    paid    in    connection 

nr?^^f  ^  indebtedness  or  obligation  incurred 

?h,  .?«w  "1^°  ""^  ''''^"^«*  ^^°fe  the  date 
the  statute  becomes  law. 


September  29,  iqqq    I    September  29,  1969 
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Interest  Deductions 

STANLEY  R.  PIMBERG.  BEVERLY  HILLS,  CALIF, 

Investment   interest   deduction 
States   that   the  House  bill   would  amend 

"a^Vf  °'  ''''  ^°'"'  ''*'«""«  to  thTde^ 
ductlons  for  interest,  by  placing  a  limitation 

whirh  V!°?"°'  °^  "investment  interests" 
^,,  f \$^f^*''  specified  taxpayers  could  de- 
ment K^  n'*"^/^'  '*^^  Pr^po^ea  amend- 
ment is  unsound  both  from  a  policy  stand- 

sCd^^.nt'^T".!^"  '"^P^'^^  ^«""  ^  ^<=hnlcal 
tm»fr  ^-  ^"'*^<^at«s  that  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  will  result  in  unfairly  penalizing 
taxpayers  who  have  made  certain  bus  nesf 
t^rZl^T^  ''°''t  transactions  before  the^ 
had  obtained  any  knowledge  of  the  effect  of 
this  proposed  legislation, 

wotTtend^^t^  'il^  ^^''  P°"'^>-  °'  ^«  statute 
would  tend  to  discourage  an  individual  who 

^auirf„*/"'''''1f  "^"""^  investment  assets  f^or^ 
sTatmi  ^Hi  ''''  ,*^^-  Contends  that  the 
Who  do  no  h""'^"^'  ^^'^^  individuals 
borrow  f^mn  7^  investment  assets  and  who 
inJIstm^n?  ^  '"  *"  ^^^'"P*  ^  create  such 
Who  E  ^  ;  ^^'^  '"^  '^""^  °'  individuals 
mon-i^r  '"^^estment  assets  and  borrow 
money  to  create  additional  assets 


Conglomerates;    Installment  Method 

SIDNEY   KESS.   C.P.A..   PARTNER,    MAIN.   LAPRANTZ. 
*  CO.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Conglomerate  mergers 

.^^^^\  ^^^^  '^^  ^^"^  °^  controlling  con- 
fix ,1^,?  '""^"^  '"  ^"^'"^  ^^e  province  of 
the  antitrust  and  securities  law,  and  Is  not 
one  Which  should  be  engrafted  Into  the  Rev- 

fnX?^'-  ^f "'  '^'  «°"^  Proposal  deal- 
fi^.^ir"^'""""^'"  "lergers  is  an  Improper 

use  of  the   taxing  power 

States     that     the     House     proposal     util- 

zes  incorrect  standards  in  differentiating 
tainted"  debt  from  "nontainted"  debt    E^ 

Va^^r^J^^  °P'"'°''  '^"  ^^^  P'°P°««J  would 
add  another  extremely  complex  and  unneces- 

c^e'"a°nd''''"  '°  ""  ^''''"'^  overcomplicated 
™c  ^"^^^'^^    "-^^    addition    of    such 

provisons  inevitably  leads  to  breakdowns  in 
compliance  and  administration, 

T.    F.    DIXON    WAINVraiGHT.    ATTORNEY, 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

Installment  method  of  reporting  gains 

Honsi"hn,°"^  ^Hf  '^^  Provisions  of  the 
House  bill  regarding  Installment  method  of 
repOTt  ng  gains  apply  to  sales  or  dispositions 
occurring  after  May  27,  1969,  and  VugB^Vf 
r^c^^i  ""  ^T^  instances  this  effective  da^  will 
result  in  inequity  and  hardship  to  taxpayers 

presemTaw"  ^'^  '''  ''''■  '"  ^e'l-nceVp^)" 
present  law.  executed  binding  contracts  of 

bale. 

States  that  prior  to  May  28.   1969    a  tax- 

include  amendments  with  respect  to  install- 
ment sales  and  that  such  amendments  would 
be  retroactive. 

Urges  that  the  House  provision  respecting 
installment  sales  should  not  apply  ircasei 

7^."%  ^^f  '^^^^'■^"s  are  entered  into  before 
the  epectlve  date. 


Tax-Exempt  Organizations;  Advertim.ng 
Income 

S.      RAYBTTRN      WATKINS,      PRESIDENT.     AMERICA 

socirrY  or  association  EXECtrnvE? 
Tax-exempt  organizations 
Indicates  that  the  awociation  represent, 
the  interest  of  business  and  professional  " 
soclations.   Points  out  a  probTern  uLTr    h^ 
House  bill  m  the  case  where  a  memb^rshln 
organization  forms  a  foundation  for  eleem  ? 
ynary  purposes,  which  is  funded  by  mem 
bers  contributions  and  is  exempt  fron^t« 

rn^^L'''**  '""^  ""^"  contrlbutionsTf  the 
members  are  paid  to  the  member  oreani7r 
tlon  Which  Will  make  one  large  pfvme'; 
^J^.'  ^»^«f' table  organization  U  ha/S^ 
Points  out  that  under  the  House  bill  th, 
membership  organization  would  be  consld 
ered  a  -dlsquallfled  person"  when  the  'urd» 
were  contributed  to  the  charitable  foimH. 
tlon  so  that  the  charitable  f^ndation  wouW 
be  a  private  foundation.  Suggests  that  th  c 
result    could    be   avoided    by   amendJng   the 

U)  be  applied  on  a  direct  or  indirect  ba»l 
Believes  that  this  change  should  li  S 
w>,f/K*""'**  ^^*  possibility  that  foundauons 
h.™  .T  ^"PP*"-^  by  association  me:^ 
bers  through  contributions  channeled 
^'^"K^the  association  will  not  be  cS  J 

h.  r^M  ^*  '-.^'trlctions  not  consistent  ;v"th 
the  policing  Intent  of  the  House  bill. 

Advertising  income 

^■Hi^H°^  ^^'J  provisions  In  the  House  bill 
^hlch  would  tax  advertising  revenues  o 
n^u  R^/''''  professional  association  jour- 
?,^i  ,  fl^^t^  ^^^^  "-^^  proper  measure  o  tie 
unrelated  business  tax  as  applied  to  he 
advertising  revenues  of  association  publica 
t  on,  should  be  whether  or  not  the  maga- 
zine itself  is  related  to  the  exempt  functions 
of   the    organization    involved,    and    if   it  's 

th^^^"  ^^  "i*'"  ^°  ^^^  ^"'"Pt  functions 
then  no  part  of  its  net  revenues  should  be 

Sno^f*""^  °"^  '^"  ^^^*'  magazines  and 
publications  are  operated  primarily  to  ser.-e 
the  exempt  purposes  of  the  particular  oper- 
ation involved,  and  to  say  that  these  ma^a- 
vl^..''°'".P*^*  ^"  ^^^  marketplace  for  ad- 
^e^tl6lng  is  a  misrepresentation.  Indicates 
that  many  of  the  educational  functions  that 
are  performed  by  associations  are  paid  ^or 

■^.^^?1L°''  ""  P*"  '"  ^™«  instances  by 
advertising  revenues. 

Opposes  the  heading  in  section  121(c)  of 
e?/    A°TJ^^\  "^^^""^  '^**««   "Advertising. 

rnnJ^^^H  "f*  •  ^^"^^'^^  *^"  ''I  the  event 
Congress  deelres  to  tax  advertising  and  trade 
Journals  tiiat  this  mandate  sho^d  be  ex! 
pressed  in  terms  which  will  prevent  future 
litigation  to  determine  the  taxing  limits 
or  the  section. 

Limitation  on  deductions  of  certain  non- 
exempt  membership  organizations 
Opposes  the  provision  in  the  House  bill 
which  limits  the  allowable  deductions  for 
services  to  members  to  the  amount  if  Income 
derived  from  members.  Points  out  that  be- 
cause of  the  annual  tax  accounting  concept 
on  which  one  system  Is  based  this  would 
mean  that  a  loss  in  one  year  from  this  kind 
of  operation  would  not  be  deductible  against 
the  same  kind  of  Income  In  the  next  vear. 
Believes  that  there  is  no  policy  to  support 
such  treatment,  and  that  the  provision 
should  either  be  deleted  or  amended  to  al- 
low a  carryover  or  carryback  of  losses. 

Mlt-tiple    Surtax    Exemptions 

LEON  O.  STOCK,  PEAT.  MARWICK.  MFTCHELL  i  CO, 

Multiple  suftax  exemptions 
Opposes  the  specific  provisions  Included  m 
the  House  bill  to  phase  out  multiple  surtax 
exemptions  in  the  case  of  controlled  corpo- 
rate groups.  Believes  that  the  allowance  cf 
multiple  surtax  exemptions  are  justifiable  in 
appropriate  circumstances  and  should  not  be 
indiscriminately  or  prematurely  terminated. 


Points  out  that  chalnstore  corporations, 
particularly  In  smaller  communities,  would 
be  placed  in  a  c<Mnpetitlve  disadvantage,  vls- 
a-vis,  one  store  corporations  and  franchised 
store  corporations,  if  their  tax  burden  is  in- 
creased through  the  elimination  of  the  mul- 
tiple surtax  exemptions.  Indicates  that 
chalnstore  corporations  in  smaller  commu- 
nities realized  relatively  small  earnings  after 
tax,  leaving  little  margin  for  an  increase  in 
tax  cost. 

States  that  one  problem  to  consider  Is  that 
chalnstore  corporations  may  be  "locked  in" 
until  the  expiration  of  tlieir  leases.  Sug- 
gests, for  this  reason,  the  following  proposals 
to  be  considered  by  the  committee:  (1)  pro- 
vide a  moratorium  period  of  3  years  begin- 
ning with  taxable  years  after  1969  during 
which  no  statutory  changes  would  be  made 
m  the  allowance  of  multiple  surtax  exemp- 
tions: (2)  provide  for  a  phaseout  period  of 
8  years  following  the  3-year  moratorium 
period  during  which  the  exemptions  would 
be  scaled  down  not  according  to  the  House 
bill;  (3)  alternatively,  provide  a  5-year  mora- 
torium to  be  followed  by  a  phasing  out  period 
of  5  years  or  simply  a  straight  10-year  phase- 
out  period;  (4)  increase  in  equal  annual 
amounts  the  dividends  received  deduction 
from  85  percent  to  100  percent  over  the 
phaseout  period;  (5)  permit  without  the 
filing  of  a  consolidated  return,  the  operating 
loss  of  a  member  of  the  controlled  group  to, 
and  deducted  by,  other  members  of  the 
group,  limited  to  the  same  percentage  of  such 
loss  as  the  disallowed  percentage  of  the  mul- 
tiple surtax  exemption  for  the  year  In  which 
the  loss  occurred. 
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SENATOR  SCOTT  SUPPORTS  PRES- 
IDENT NIXON  ON  VIETNAM  PEACE 

•  .^ND  AUTOMATIC  INCREASE  IN 
SOCIAL    SECURITY    BENEFITS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr,  President,  I  warmly 
applaud  President  Nixon's  straightfor- 
u-ard  statement  of  his  policy  on  our 
search  for  Vietnam  peace,  outlined  again 
at  his  press  conference  on  Friday,  Cer- 
tainly it  Is  increasingly  apparent  to  the 
American  public  as  well  as  to  the  nations 
of  the  world  that  there  Is  a  new  emphasis. 
President  Nixon  has  offered  Hanoi  peace 
with  honor  and  justice  for  both   sides. 

His  quest  for  peace  does  not  rest  upon 
simple  threats.  He  has  articulated  a 
formula  to  which  we  all  sincerely  hope 
Hanoi  will  respond.  The  facts  cited  by 
President  Nixon,  60,000  troops  returned. 
50,000  that  wlU  not  be  drafted,  an  infU- 
tration  rate  from  North  Vietnam  into 
South  Vietnam  which  Is  two-thirds  of 
that  for  the  corresponding  period  last 
year,  casualities  down  one-third  from 
last  year,  and  his  far-reaching  peace 
offer,  all  will  contribute  to  an  increasing 
majority  of  the  American  people  sup- 
porting this  clear  and  concise  policy  of 
deescalation. 

I  have  not  engaged  In  any  precise 
demands,  as  some  have,  which  set  a  defi- 
nite and  arbitrary  timetable  for  complete 
U.S.  troop  wlthdrawl  from  Vietnam.  I 
have  indicated  previously  that  I  would 
like  to  see  approximately  one-half  of 
our  troops  out  of  South  Vietnam  by  the 
end  of  1970,  but  I  do  not  participate  in 
any  numbers  game.  I  am  confident  that 
we  are  moving  toward  peace.  I  certainly 
do  not  intend,  in  any  way,  to  disrupt  the 
direct  negotiations  for  peace  which  are 
soing  on  in  Paris.  I  have  stated  before 
that  the  American  people  must  look  at 
our  eflforts  toward  peace  in  Vietnam  as 
including  both  military  aspects  as  well  as 


the  all-important  diplomatic  aspects.  As 
President  Nixon  has  so  aptly  stated,  it 
does  us  no  good  to  withdraw  all  our 
troops  from  Vietnam  if  this  will  not 
precipitate  a  lasting  and  just  peace.  We 
hope  for  that  peace,  we  work  for  that 
peace;  and  we  are  committed  to  that 
peace  as  we  wait  most  anxiously  for  re- 
sponsible signals  from  Hanoi.  We  have 
deesoalated  and  I  am  sure  the  President 
will  continue  to  increase  the  urgency  of 
our  signals  to  Hanoi,  I  am  hopeful,  and  I 
strongly  desire,  that  this  war  will  be 
ended,  and  I  suwwrt  the  President's  hope 
that  the  mUltary  deescalation  and  the 
diplomatic  negotiations  will  go  hand  in 
hand  toward  a  final  end  to  this  war.  As 
President  Nixon  has  repeatedly  made 
clear,  we  are  pursuing  both  aspects- 
military  deescalation  and  diplomatic 
negotiation— toward  a  permanent  peace 
in  Vietnam,  Certainly  there  is  one  objec- 
tive which  must  remain  quite  clear.  That 
objective  is  the  objective  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  must  decide  for  themselves 
who  their  leaders  will  be.  I  am  solidly 
behind  the  President's  policy  of  realism 
in  the  search  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
in  Vietnam. 

I  think  it  is  significant  to  note  also  the 
Presidents  clear  desire  that  Congress  act 
this  year  to  increase  social  security  bene- 
fits to  protect  our  Amercan  citizens  who 
depend  upon  the  social  security  system 
from  the  continuing  bnmt  of  Infiation.  I 
have  proposed  myself  the  automatic  cost- 
of-living  increase  and  I  agree  with  the 
President  that  rather  than  being  infla- 
tionary, it  wiU  assist  us  in  maintaining  a 
continuing  deinflatlonary  pressure.  Too 
often  Congress  overreacts  and  I  feel 
strongly  that  by  providing  automatic 
cost-of-living  increases,  that  the  pres- 
sure to  hold  social  security  benefit  in- 
creases within  responsible  fiscal  policies 
will  be  increased,  I  assure  my  colleagues 
that  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  press  for  Sen- 
ate action  this  year  on  social  security 
benefits. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 
INCREASE 

Mr.  PERCY,  Mr.  President,  earher  this 
year.  President  Nixon  recommended  a 
7-percent  increase  in  social  securitv  ben- 
efits, effective  February  1970,  to  take  ac- 
covmt  of  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
since  the  last  benefit  increase  in  1968. 

At  the  time  this  proposal  became  pub- 
lic, the  President  stated  that  a  message 
on  social  security  would  be  sent  to  Con- 
gress in  the  near  future. 

Recently,  the  President  annotmced  he 
would  ask  Congress  for  a  10-percent  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits,  ef- 
fective April  1,  1970.  Explaining  his 
reason  for  increasing  the  benefits  be- 
yond his  earlier  recommendation.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  said : 

This  Is  a  matter  of  simple  Justice  for 
those  living  on  Social  Security,  because  as  we 
look  at  the  record  of  rising"  costs  over  the 
past  five  years,  those  who  have  suffered  most 
are  our  older  citizens  who  are  living  on  a 
fixed  Income. 

The  President  is  aware  of  the  loss  of 
purchasing  power  experienced  by  those 
people  receiving  fixed  social  security 
benefits  due  to  the  rapidly  rising  cost  of 
living. 


This  has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to 
me  as  well.  Every  day  I  receive  scores 
of  letters  explaining  the  difficult  situa- 
tion facing  our  senior  citizens.  Because  I 
believe  that  Congress  has  a  definite  re- 
sponsibility to  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  depend  on  social  security.  I  have 
introduced  proposed  legislation  which 
will  help  social  security  meet  the  needs 
of  those  for  whom  it  was  designed  to 
assist.  Included  in  my  package  of  legis- 
lative proposals  are  bills  to  provide  for 
automatic  adjustment  of  social  security 
benefits  corresponding  to  changes  in  the 
cost  of  hvlng,  elimination  of  the  income 
earnings  limitation,  and  provision  for 
f  uU  benefits  for  widows. 

However,  I  recently  became  disturbed 
to  learn  that  the  House  might  not  take 
up  social  security  legislation  this  vear 
On  August  8,  in  a  speech  on  the  Senate 
floor.  I  asked  why  no  action  had  been 
taken  on  this  important  matter.  Would 
party  platforms  again  be  designed  for 
campaign  oratory,  to  be  forgotten  after 
the  elections  were  over? 

Clearly  the  President  intends  to  honor 
nis  pledge.  His  across-the-board  10-per- 
cent increase  responds  to  manv  retired 
Americans  who  have  no  control  over  the 
inflationary  process.  The  President's  pro- 
posal that  future  benefits  In  social 
security  be  automatically  adjusted  to  ac- 
count for  increases  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing assures  the  social  security  recipient 
that  he  will  be  insulated  from  the 
ravages  of  splrallng  inflation.  His  pro- 
posed increase  from  $1,680  to  $1,800  in 
the  earnings  limitation  and  his  proposal 
for  only  a  $1  reduction  in  benefits  for 
every  $2  earned  reassures  our  people 
that  we  do  indeed  reward  producUve 
labor.  Finally,  I  am  delighted  to  learn 
that  the  President  will  press  for  a  series 
of  additional  reforms  for  widows  vet- 
erans, disabled  citizens,  people  over  72 
and  others  particulariy  in  need, 

Mr.  Nixon  stated,  and  I  agree,  that 
these  reforms  are  needed  Immediately 
Further,  I  am  encouraged  to  know  that 
the  administration  promises  to  continue 
work  to  assure  fairness  in  the  treatment 
of  all  individuals  depending  on  social 
security.  As  the  President  explained: 

We  ^n  lay  the  groundwork  for  further 
study  and  improvement  of  a  system  that  has 
served  the  country  well  and  must  serve 
future  generations  more  falrlv  and  more 
responslvely. 

Clearly,  the  President's  initiative  is 
to  be  commended.  Now  it  is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  act.  To  fail  to  respond  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  message  is  to  faU  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  millions  of  American 
citizens  who  depend  upon  the  social 
security  system. 


MEMORIAL    SERVICE    AT    LOVING- 
STON.  NELSON  COUNTY.  VA. 

Mr.  BYKD  of  Virginia,  Mr,  President, 
on  Sunday,  September  21,  a  memorial 
service  was  held  at  Lovingston,  in  Nelson 
County,  Va.,  to  express  sorrow  for  those 
who  lost  their  lives  during  the  devastat- 
ing floods  which  struck  the  area  on  Au- 
gust 19,  The  floods  resulted  from  storms 
on  the  fringe  of  Hurricane  Camllle, 

More  than  100  Virginians  lost  their 
lives  in  the  flooding,  many  of  them  in 
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Nelson  County,  one  of  the  hardest  Wt 
sections  of  the  State. 

At  the  service,  a  splendid  tribute  to 
the  dead,  and  to  the  living  who  came  to 
the  aid  of  flood  victims,  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Sam  G.  Eggleston,  Jr.,  an  attorney 
In  Lovlngston. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Eggleston  s  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Living  Memobials 
Friends.  Neighbors.  Fellow-Nelsonians  and 
Pellow-Virginlans:  We  are  appropriately  as- 
sembled here  this  day.  on  this  Memorial 
Field.  In  memory  and  tribute  to  our  neigh- 
bors and  loved  ones  who  no  longer  walk 
among  us — they  having  been  taken  from  our 
midst  by  an  epochal  storm;  from  which,  by 
the  Grace  of  God,  we  were  spared. 

I  know  we  come  humbly.  I  trust  we  come 
united.  I  pray  we  come  with  the  knowledge 
and  blessed  with  the  wisdom  emcompxa^eed  in 
the  scriptures,  as  set  forth  In  the  8th  Chap- 
ter of  Romsuifi  where  it  is  written  at  the  28th 
verse  as  follows : 

"We^know  that  In  everything  God  works 
for  good  for  those  who  love  him  ' 

When  I  was  asked  by  two  of  o\u  most  be- 
loved and  able  ministers  to  make  this  ad- 
dress, I  said  to  myself,  "Who  am  I  that  I 
should  presume  myself  able  to  appropriately 
express  and  deliver  a  fitting  eulogy?  What 
can  I  say  to  honor  the  dead?  How  can  I  com- 
fort the  living?  What  words  can  portray  the 
grief,  deecribe  the  sorrow,  or  placate  the  void 
in  our  very  being,  as  a  result  of  this  tragedy?" 
And  yet — even  though  these  questions  re- 
main unanswered,  I  am  here. 

Two  years  ago.  In  August,  my  family  and 
I  came  among  you  as  strangers,  determined 
to  adopt  Nelson  County  as  our  home,  but  we 
failed,  for  before  we  accomplished  our  pur- 
pose you  adopted  us.  Prom  the  very  first  day 
since  we  arrived  here,  everyone,  from  the 
headwaters  of  the  Tye  and  Rockfish  in  the 
West  to  the  James  In  the  East,  and  from 
Afton  in  the  North  to  Gladstone  In  the 
South,  both  the  living  and  those  now  dead, 
received  us  openly — with  kindness,  helpful- 
ness and  encouragement.  Is  not  this  personal 
experience  of  my  family  a  living  memorial  to 
the  people  ol  Nelson  County — both  the  living 
and  tb«  dead? 

On  the  night  of  August  19.  1969,  In  the 
midst  of  our  adversity,  at  Tyro,  at  Massies 
Mill,  at  Lovlngston,  at  Woods  Mill,  on  Hickory 
Creek,  on  Davis  Creek,  on  Stoney  Creek,  on 
the  Plney,  on  the  Tye,  on  the  Rockfish  and 
elsewhere,  throughout  the  county,  those 
who  were  awake  and  aware  of  the  calamity 
which  could  come  upon  us,  went  from  place 
to  place,  from  neighbor  to  neighbor,  to  warn 
and  to  rescue  them  from  the  Jaws  of  disaster. 
Are  these  acts  living  memorials  to  the  people 
of  Nelson  County — both  the  living  and  the 
dead? 

In  the  early  morning  hours  of  August  20th 
and  in  the  days  and  weeks  that  followed,  in 
the  midst  of  our  horror,  shock,  disbelief, 
grief  and  tragedy,  neighbor  turned  willingly 
to  help  neighbor,  with  courage,  resource- 
fulness and  dedication.  Are  not  these  acts 
living  memorials  to  the  people  of  Nelson 
County — both  the  living  and  the  dead? 

But  who  among  us  believes  that  we  have 
stood  alone,  or  for  that  matter,  could  have 
stood  alone?  Certainly  not  a  one  of  us  here 
assembled,  for  when  the  full  scope  of  the 
calamity  which  had  struck  became  known, 
help  came  from  every  hand.  F^om  neighbors 
and  friends  in  adjoining  communities; 
from  friends  and  strangers  in  distant  com- 
munities; from  our  state  agencies  and  of- 
ficials, from  our  federal  agencies  and  officials; 
from  sources  far  and  wide,  too  numerous  to 
enumerate,  the  helpful  compassionate  spirit 


within  men,  in  all  walks  of  life,  was  directed 
to  vis  in  our  tragedy.  Were  not  these  acts 
living  memorials  to  the  people  of  Nelson 
County — both  the  living  and  the  dead? 

Now,  today,  we  have  come  to  this  place, 
built  In  memory  of  men  who  died  In  the 
tragedy  of  wars  created  by  men,  to  remember 
in  a  public  way,  those  neighbors  and  loved 
one  taken  from  us  in  one  of  natures  great 
tragedies.  There  are  no  words  to  adequately 
memorialize  them,  but  within  us  is  the  will 
and  spirit  through  which  we  can  adequately 
memorialize  them.  Let  us  this  day  pledge  to 
go  forward,  in  unity  of  mind  and  in  harmony 
of  purpose,  resolved  to  the  depths  of  our 
very  being,  to  build  a  new  and  better  Nelson 
County  which  shall  be  a  vibrant  living 
memorial  to  our  dead — whose  faces  are  for- 
ever etched  on  our  minds,  and,  whose  spirits, 
shall  forever  live  in  our  hearts. 


TREATY  HEARINGS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
numerous  occasions  during  our  consid- 
eration of  the  military  pi-ocurement  au- 
thorization bill,  I  urged  the  appropriate 
committee  of  the  Senate  to  conduct  an 
exhaustive  investigation  of  this  Nation's 
treaty  commitments  around  the  world. 
It  was  my  belief  that  this  information 
was  essential  to  our  efforts  to  reach  any 
kind  of  sound  judgment  and  legislative 
conclusions  regarding  the  projected  level 
of  our  military  expenditures. 

It  was  my  firm  belief  that  this  body 
and  the  American  people  were  in  need  of 
a  full  understanding  of  our  numerous 
treaties  and  agreements  with  other  na- 
tions, especially  those  which  commit  us 
to  armed  intervention  if  other  nations 
party  to  those  treaties  are  attacked. 

It  is,  therefore,  gratifying  for  me  to 
learn  that  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  will  tomor- 
row launch  a  reappraisal  of  our  commit- 
ments under  eight  treaties  which  call 
upon  us  to  defend  42  countries. 

As  I  understand  the  program,  the  sub- 
mittee,  headed  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Missouri  i  Mr.  Symington  i  ,  will  begin  its 
consideration  of  treaties  that  involve  the 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Vietnam.  If  the  press  reports 
of  these  hearings  are  correct,  the  sub- 
committee would  start  with  agreements 
involving  the  Philippines  and  go  on  next 
month  to  agreements  that  involve  Laos. 
One  thing  that  disturbs  me  profoundly 
about  this  highly  worthwhile  and  long- 
needed  reappraisal  of  our  world  commit- 
ments is  the  announced  intention  of  Sen- 
ator Symington  to  hold  these  hearings 
in  closed  session.  I  submit  that  there  is 
no  reason  for  secrecy  in  questions  in- 
volving treaties  which  were  openly  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate.  I  believe  there  are  no 
security  matters  that  would  be  breached 
by  cautious  questioning  of  witnesses  in 
open  session. 

But  if  there  is  very  flimsy  reason  for 
having  these  deliberations  conducted  in 
secret,  there  is  very  great  and  overwnelm- 
ing  reason  to  have  them  aired  publicly. 

I  say  this  because  the  American  peo- 
ple have  over  the  past  couple  of  months 
been  treated  to  a  steady  stream  of  argu- 
ments to  the  effect  that  we  do  not  need 
to  arm  as  heavily  as  our  military  lead- 
ers believe  we  should.  Very  little  of  this 
argument  was  conducted  in  secret.  In 
fact,  many  special  pleaders  against  the 
Pentagon  and  the  Department  of  Defense 


estimates  made  free  use  of  classified  doc- 
uments in  their  efforts  to  arouse  Senate 
opposition  to  some  weapons  programs 

If  anything,  these  forthcoming  hear- 
ings represent  the  horse  following  the 
wagon.  To  make  an  educated  judgment 
on  our  possible  need  for  military-  expendi- 
tures in  the  future,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  we  should  have  first  had  in  hand  an 
up-to-date  appraisal  of  this  country's 
worldwide  agreements  which  could  com- 
mit us  to  armed  intervention.  It  is  one 
thing  for  the  opponents  of  the  ABM,  the 
C-5A,  AMSA,  and  other  defense  projects 
to  argue  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
United  States  to  pull  back  from  its  world- 
wide commitments  such  as  the  one  which 
led  us  to  our  involvement  in  Vietnam.  But 
it  is  something  else  for  an  honorable  na- 
tion to  forget  its  commitments  to  defend 
42  coimtries  should  they  be  the  victims 
of  attack. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  one  or  even 
a  collection  of  speeches  on  the  Senate 
fioor  cannot  erase  the  reality  of  signed 
treaties  which  place  the  honor,  the  in- 
tegrity, the  dependability  and  the  credi- 
bility of  the  United  States  on  the  dotted 
line  in  the  view  of  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

So  I  take  this  occasion  to  congratulate 
and  encourage  Senator  Symington  in  his 
upcoming  endeavor  and  to  urge  him  as 
strongly  as  I  possibly  can  to  open  these 
hearings  for  the  inspection  and  consider- 
ation of  the  American  people  as  well  as 
for  nonmembers  of  his  subcommittee. 


September  29,  1969 
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OPERATION  OP  WHOLESOME  MEAT 
ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
sress  passed  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  in 
December  1967,  and  it  was  signed  into 
law  (Public  Law  90-209)  on  December 
15,  1967. 

As  approved,  the  law  provided  for  a 
2-year  period  for  the  various  States  to 
comply  with  Federal  standards  for  the 
inspection  of  red  meats.  It  also  provided 
that  1  additional  year  could  be  allowed 
for  the  various  States  to  comply  with  the 
law  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  found 
that  satisfactorj'  progi-ess  was  being 
made  by  the  States  to  comply  with  the 
act. 

Mr.  President,  the  2-year  period  al- 
lowed in  the  act  for  State  compliance  will 
expire  on  December  15,  1969. 1  bring  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  at  this 
time  because  I  understand  that  the  regu- 
lations promulgating  the  act.  which  runs 
some  400  pages,  were  not  published  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  until 
about  a  month  ago.  During  this  interim 
period,  from  the  time  of  passage  of  the 
act  until  the  issuance  of  the  regulations, 
the  great  majority  of  the  States,  includ- 
ing my  State  of  Florida,  have  entered 
into  Pederal-State  agreements  imder  the 
Talmadge- Aiken  Act. 

Unfortunately,  the  delay  in  the  publi- 
cation of  regulations  by  the  Department, 
which  I  do  not  criticize  in  any  way,  as  I 
understand  completely  the  problems  that 
confronted  it  upon  passage  of  the  act, 
will  not  allow  the  interstate  packing 
plants  in  States  which  have  entered  into 
agreements  with  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture to  comply  fully  with  the  new 


regulations  just  issued.  Therefore,  I  am 
hopeful — and  I  strongly  urge  this  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — that 
States  which  have  entered  into  agree- 
ments with  the  Department  and  which 
are  earnestly  endeavoring  to  comply 
fully  with  the  law  will  be  allowed  the 
additional  year's  grace  period  to  com- 
ply, as  provided  in  the  act  as  approved. 
I  believe  this  is  only  fair  and  reasonable 
in  new  of  the  lateness  of  the  Issuance  of 
promulgating  regulations  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial, entitled  •'Common  Sense  and 
Wholesome  Meat,"  published  in  the 
Florida  Times-Union  of  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 26,  1969,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Florida  Times-Union, 
Sept.  26,  19691 
CoMiaoN  Sense  and  Wholesome  Meat 
The  Intrastate  meat  packing  industry  and 
state  enforcement  officials  are  on  solid  ground 
in  protesting  as  unreasonable  the  rapidly  ap- 
proaching December  15  deadline  for  setting 
up  approved  Intrastate  meat  inspection  pro- 
grams   complying    with     regulations    Issued 
under  the  authority  of  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  of  1967. 

Under  the  law.  unless  states  agree  to  es- 
tablish such  an  approved  program  before  the 
deadline,  providing  inspection  of  meat  sold 
eniirely  within  the  state  under  standards 
"at  least  equal  to"  federal  standards  in 
interstate  meat  marketing,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  empowered  to  move  in  and  take 
over  the  inspection  of  Intrastate  operations. 
The  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  al- 
though the  law  was  passed  more  than  two 
years  ago.  It  took  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment two  years  simply  to  draft  the  regula- 
tions with  which  state  inspection  svstems 
would  be  expected  to  comply. 

The  regiUatlons.  running  to  more  than  400 
pages,  were  published  only  about  a  month 
ago,  leaving  the  states  only  four  months  to 
learn  and  prepare  to  do  what  thev  would  be 
required  to  do  in  order  to  conform." 

Florida  is  in  at  least  as  favorable  a  posi- 
tion as  any  other  state  in  compliance  with 
the  law.  It  signed  the  required  federal-stat€ 
agreement  on  July  1,  becoming  the  40th  state 
to  do  so.  Since  then,  four  others  have  signed, 
leaving  only  six — Connecticut.  Indiana. 
Maine.  Nebraska.  New  Hampshire  and  Wyo- 
ming— which  have  not  signed. 

Florida  state  inspection  officials  say  the 
standards  under  which  the  state  s  Intrastate 
packing  plants  operate  complv  fully  with  the 
new  code,  and  more  than  140  inspectors  are 
on  duty  in  the  state's  plants  to  enforce  com- 
pliance. 

Relief  is  available  under  the  law  for  the 
squeeze  some  states  now  find  themselves  in. 
K  provision  of  the  act  permits  a  one  year  ex- 
tension of  the  deadline  for  states  which  are 
making  "significant  progress  "  toward  com- 
pliance. J,  Phil  Campbell,  former  Georgia 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  now  assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act,  has  Indi- 
cated Washington  under  the  present  adminis- 
tration would  be  far  more  likely  to  grant 
extensions  than  to  move  in  and  take  over 
intrastate  insp>ectlon. 

If  such  is  the  case.  It  would  afford  a  wel- 
come change  from  the  former  pattern  of  op- 
eration which  led  to  the  present  squeeze  and 
which  strongly  supported  the  suspicion  that 
the  federal  agency  was  more  Interested  in 
harassing  the  states  than  in  encouraging  and 
helping  them  to  do  an  adequate  Job  for 
themselves. 
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LAKE  SUPERIOR 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row, the  Federal -State  conference  on 
pollution  of  Lake  Superior  will  reconvene 
in  Duluth,  Minn.,  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  a  cleanup  program.  The  con- 
ference was  called  last  January  by  for- 
mer Secretarj-  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  after  I  had  for  several  years  been 
urging  the  Governors  or  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  this  essential  step. 
The  danger  flags  are  up  on  this  last 
clean  Great  Lake  and  third  largest  body 
of  fresh  water  on  earth.  Federal  reports 
have  shown  that  the  fragile  ecology  of 
this  lake  is  already  being  affected  by 
pollutants  that  could  set  off  that  disas- 
trous and  destructive  chain  of  events 
which  we  have  seen  time  and  again  on 
other  lakes  in  this  country-.  We  need  only 
to  look  at  Lake  Erie  to  see  the  result. 

The  major  uncontrolled  pollution 
source  on  Superior  is  at  the  Pleserve  Min- 
ing Co.  taconite  processing  plant  on  the 
Miruiesota  north  shore.  There,  60,000  tons 
of  taconite  tailings — waste  from  low- 
grade  iron  ore  processing — are  being 
dumped  into  the  lake  each  day. 

If.  as  scheduled,  the  plant  operates  at 
current  levels  for  the  next  40  years,  it 
will  put  into  the  lake  1,881,600^  million 
pounds  of  taconite  tailings. 

Incredibly,  1  year  of  Reser\'e's  tailings 
discharge  nearly  equals  30  years  of 
natural  discharge  of  sediments  by  all 
U.S.  tributaries  to  Lake  Superior. 

There  should  be  absolutely  no  question 
that  this  artificial  discharge  of  massive 
amoimts  of  material  into  the  lake  is  a 
pollutant,  and  is  bound  to  have  serious 
and  possibly  catastrophic  long-range 
consequences.  For  instance.  Federal  re- 
ports have  concluded  that  the  tailings 
are  already  damaging  the  ecology  of  a 
portion  of  the  lake,  and  are  affecting 
unique  Lake  Superior  values  such  as  its 
low  mineral  content,  extreme  clarity, 
limited  fish  spawning  grounds,  and  the 
deep  blue  color  of  the  water. 

Yet  Reserve  Mining  Co.,  jointly  owned 
by  Armco  and  Republic  Steel  Corps.,  de- 
nies there  is  any  problem  at  all.  Most  re- 
cently, the  company  has  been  running 
newspaper  advertisements  stating  that 
"the  tailings  are  having  no  harmful  ef- 
fects whatsoever  on  Lake  Superior." 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  Re- 
serve continues  to  spend  money  to  pro- 
mote an  already  disproved  case,  rather 
than  investing  in  ways  to  avoid  any  fur- 
ther damage  to  this  priceless  interna- 
tional resource. 

It  is  a  classic  case  of  industry'  indif- 
ference to  its  responsibilities  to  make 
protection  of  our  environment  a  part  of 
doing  business. 

And  it  is  a  nationally  significant  test 
of  the  effectiveness  of  our  present  Fed- 
eral water  pollution  control  law.  If  ap- 
propriate Federal  and  State  action  is  not 
taken  to  halt  this  polluUon,  I  will  intro- 
duce an  amendment  in  Congress  that 
will  make  it  unmistakably  clear  in  the 
law  that  pollutants  such  as  the  taconite 
tailings  must  be  dealt  with,  whether  they 
are  defined  as  "interstate"  or  "intra- 
state";  or  inorganic  or  not. 

Unfortunately,  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Lake  Superior  conference,  last  May,  did 


not  reveal  that  any  public  agency.  State 
or  Federal,  was  ready  to  act. 

I  would  hope  that  at  this  critical  stage, 
with  the  conference  reconvening  to  make 
cleanup  recommendations,  the  Gover- 
nors of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  will 
remove  any  possible  obstacles  to  appro- 
priate action  by  initiating  a  request  to 
the  Secretar>-  of  the  Interior  that  all 
Lake  Superior  pollution,  interstate  or  in- 
trastate, be  declared  a  matter  of  con- 
ference jurisdiction.  This  would  remove 
any  question  as  to  whether  the  taconite 
tailings  pollution  can  be  dealt  with  under 
present  law. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  Federal 
Government  not  hesitate  tomorrow  in 
removing  any  doubt  that  there  is  ade- 
quate authority  to  deal  with  this  dan- 
gerous pollution  source,  and  that  the 
Federal  conferees  insist  on  action. 

It  is  almost  mevltable  that  the  tail- 
ings have  moved  to  the  Wisconsin  side 
of  the  lake  and  are  affecting  fish  and 
other  aquatic  life. 

There  should  be  little  difficulty  now  In 
making  this  clear  from  a  scientific  point 
of  view.  Last  May,  the  Federal  conferees 
revealed  evidence  that  showed  almost 
conclusively  that  the  tailings  had  moved 
across  State  boundaries.  They  said  the 
further  necessarj-  research  would  be 
done  to  resolve  any  questions  that  might 
have  remained.  The  more  than  4 
months  that  have  passed  should  have 
provided  ample  time  to  do  any  further 
work  needed  to  make  a  final  technical 
determination. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  Senate 
bill  7,  the  water  quality  bill  scheduled 
for  Senate  floor  action  shortly,  provides 
that  the  States  must  certify  that  feder- 
ally licensed  projects  meet  their  water 
quality  standards. 

Since  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers permit  for  the  Reserve  operation 
is  now  up  for  revalidation,  the  provisions 
of  S.  7  clearly  would  apply. 

Thus,  if  enacted.  Senate  bill  7  would 
require  that  if  not  reissued  within  a  year. 
the  corps  permit  to  Reserve  could  be  re- 
validated only  if  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota certified  that  the  taconite  operation 
was  meeting  its  water  quality  stand- 
ards for  Lake  Superior. 

Even  If  the  corps  reissued  the  permit 
within  a  year,  Mirmesota  certification 
would  still  be  required  within  2  years 
of  S.  7  enactment,  or  the  corps  permit 
could  not  continue. 

Without  question,  these  new  provi- 
sions in  Federal  law  would  make  It  im- 
possible for  the  State  of  Miimesota  to 
continue  to  ignore  this  serious  pollution 
problem  sitting  right  on  its  doorstep. 
They  would  require  the  State  to  make 
the  reassessment  of  the  Reserve  opera- 
tion that  is  so  long  past  due.  Review  by 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  for  the  taconite 
effects  on  its  Lake  Superior  standards 
would  also  be  appropriate. 

If  the  Federal  and  State  conferees  at 
the  Lake  Superior  conference  do  not  act, 
then  Congress  must.  It  is  time  we  said, 
as  a  nation,  that  no  one  has  a  right 
to  pollute  the  air.  the  water,  the  land. 
It  belongs  to  lis  all,  and  must  not  be 
used  for  the  special  benefit  of  any  com- 
munity,   or    company,    or    Individual. 
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There  is  no  better  place  to  start  than 
on  Lake  Superior,  which  is  uniquely  well 
qualified  for  the  very  best  protection  we 
can  give  it. 
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NEWS  PRESERVATION  BILL 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  everyone 
knows  that  nothing  is  more  vital  to  our 
democracy  than  the  fullest  possible  re- 
porting of  news  events  and  the  widest 
possible  dissemination  of  these  reports, 
together  with  editorial  comment  and 
analysis;  and  no  industry  is  more  im- 
portant in  accomplishing  these  things 
than  the  newspaper  industry. 

Within  our  system  of  competitive  en- 
terprise, the  newspaper's  ability  to  per- 
form these  essential  roles  in  our  society 
depends  not  only  on  its  journalistic  ex- 
cellence, but  also  on  its  ability  to  succeed 
as  a  commercial  venture. 

To  assure  the  free  flow  of  information 
and  to  assure  public  access  to  a  variety  of 
editorial  voices,  we  must  see  to  it  that 
first  amendment  principles  are  rigor- 
ously adhered  to;  but,  just  as  important 
we  must  foster  editorial  competition  and 
diversity  as  much  as  possible  in  every 
community. 

During  a  series  of  hearings  on  this  is- 
sue called  last  year  and  this  year  by  the 
very  distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart>,  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly — hearings  which  were  thor- 
oughgoing in  the  investigation  of  a  very 
complex  problem — considerable  evidence 
was  presented  showing  that  although 
the  total  number  of  newspapers  in  oper- 
ation has  not  changed  radically  over  the 
years,  nevertheless  economic  conditions 
have  created  a  situation  in  which  a  very 
large  majority  of  American  communities 
have  already  become  one-newspaper 
communities. 

As  of  early  1968,  only  45  of  1,500  daily 
newspaper  cities  had  two  or  more  com- 
peting dailies.  Editorial  competition  be- 
tween different  publishers  has  been 
maintained  in  21  cities  only  by  resort  to 
joint  operating  arrangements.  Thus,  only 
by  resort  to  these  joint  arrangements 
have  separate  editorial  voices  in  the  21 
communities,  including  the  city  of 
Honolulu,  been  preserved. 

The  Antitrust  Subcommittee's  hear- 
ings also  revealed  that  this  startling 
trend  away  from  multiple-newspaper 
cities,  and  the  trend  toward  a  centraliza- 
tion of  control  of  the  printed  newspaper 
media  has  been  produced  by  economic 
conditions  which  have  made  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  many  newspapers  to 
coexist  in  the  same  community  under 
conditions  of  all-out  economic  competi- 
tion. 

In  response  to  these  economic  pres- 
sures, the  newspaper  Industry  de- 
veloped the  joint  newspaper  operating 
arrangement  in  order  to  achieve  two 
goals — one.  to  reduce  costs  and  thus 
eliminate  potential  losses,  and  two,  to 
maintain  editorial  independence.  In  this 
way.  two  newspapers,  one  of  which  was  in 
a  threatened  economic  condition,  were 
able  to  maintain  their  editorial  inde- 
pendence by  combining  their  production 
and  business  operations.  The  joint  ar- 
rangement permitted  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  costs  by  eliminating  duplicate 


equipment  and  manpower,  and  especially 
by  more  efficient  use  of  expensive  print- 
ing plant  facilities. 

In  1967,  the  Department  of  Justice 
interpreted  the  Nation's  antitrust  laws  in 
such  a  way  as  to  rule  that  these  joint 
operating  arrangements  were  illegal  and 
subject  to  prosecution  under  the  anti- 
trust laws.  The  Department  thus  brought 
suit  against  one  of  these  joint  arrange- 
ments. 

It  was  in  response  to  this  interpreta- 
tion and  action  by  the  Department  which 
prompted  the  drafting  and  introduction 
of  the  newspyaper  preservation  bill,  S. 
1520. 

This  proposal,  which  I  consider  an 
extremely  significant  and  vital  piece  of 
legislation,  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  which  will  no  doubt 
soon  act  upon  it. 

On  September  25,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  House  opened  hear- 
ings on  a  companion  measure,  H.R.  279. 

In  connection  with  those  hearings,  Mr. 
Roy  C.  Kruse,  administrative  officer  of 
the  Hawaii  Newspaper  Guild,  AFTr-CIO, 
testified  and  strongly  supported  the  bill 
on  behalf  of  the  approximately  400  mem- 
bers of  his  labor  union — whose  members 
work  on  the  two  major  Honolulu  dallies, 
the  Advertiser  and  the  Star-Bulletin,  on 
the  Hawaii  Tribune  Herald  of  Hilo — 
which  publishes  daily  except  Saturday— 
and  the  semiweekly  Maui  News. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  out- 
standing testimony  to  each  Member  of 
the  Senate.  It  is  an  especially  lucid  and 
clear  exposition  of  the  situation  in  the 
city  of  Honolulu  and  the  implications  the 
News  Preservation  Act  holds  for  mv  com- 
munity. I  ask  that  the  text  of  Mr.  Kruse's 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record  in 
full  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Rov  C.  Khcse  on  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, my  name  Is  Roy  C.  Kruse  and  I 
am  the  Administrative  Officer  of  the  Hawaii 
Newspaper  Guild,  Local  117,  afflUated  with 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild,  AFL-CIO.  I 
appear  today  on  behalf  of  the  approximately 
400  members  of  the  Hawaii  Guild:  they  work 
on  the  two  major  Honolulu  dallies.  The  Ad- 
vertiser and  The  Star-Bulletin,  on  the  Ha- 
waii Tribune-Herald  of  Hilo,  which  pub- 
lishes daily  except  Saturday,  and  the  semi- 
weekly  Maul  News. 

I  was  lx>rn  in  Honolulu  39  years  ago.  at- 
tended the  public  schools,  and  in  1950  began 
work  as  a  printing  salesman  in  the  Star- 
Bulletin's  printing  company.  In  1956  I  Joined 
The  Star-Bulletin's  newspaper  operation  as 
a  member  of  the  advertUlng  sales  staff, 
served  in  that  capacity  until  1962  when  the 
Star-Bulletin  and  Advertiser  entered  into  a 
Joint  operating  arrangement;  I  then  became 
an  advertising  salesman  for  the  Hawaii  News- 
paper Agency,  which  conducts  the  commer- 
cial functions  for  the  two  papers,  and  held 
this  poeition  until  taking  on  full  time  Guild 
duties  as  Administrative  Officer  on  July  1  of 
this  year.  For  the  preceding  nine  years  I 
-served  as  President  of  the  Hawaii  Newspaper 
Guild.  So  I  appear  today  as  one  who  has  spent 
the  past  13  years  in  dally  newspaper  advertis- 
ing sales  in  Honolulu  and  who  for  the  last 
nine  of  those  years  has  been  President,  and 
now  Administrative  Officer,  of  the  Hawaii 
Newspaper  Guild. 
During  all  of  that  time  I  was  a  leader  of 


the  Guild  team  which  negotiated  independ 
ently  with  The  Ster-BuUetln  and  The  Adv^r 
tlser.  In  The  Advertiser  contract  dlscussio.^ 
I  was  the  only  Guild  representative  who  was 
not  a  member  ca  The  AdvertUer  sUfT    it  *« 
clear  that  The  Advertiser  was  facing 'certain 
death  or  a  complete  takeover  by  The  S-ar 
Bulletin  unless  a  merger  of  Just  its  commer- 
cial functions  could  be  worked  out  with  Th» 
Star-Bulletin.    I    have    never    revealed    until 
now  that  The  Advertiser  opened  its  books  to 
us  to  show  the  desperate  state  of  its  finances 
„K.\''^  ^"H^"^  '"°"''y  heavily.  Its  efforts  to 
obtain  further  loane  failed,  it  had  outmoded 
equipment  which  it  estimated  would  requir^ 
a  minimum  of  »1.4  million  to  replace   Hono 
lulu,  with  its  roots  in  a  plantation  economy 
had  historically  been  an  early-rising  commii-' 
nlty  Which  preferred  to  read  newspapers  after 
work    There  was  a  great  gap   between  the 
morning  Advertiser's  circulation  and    there 
fore,    advertising    lineage    and    those   of   the 
afternoon  Star-Bulletin.  It  was  obvious  that 
With  rising  co6t8  and  increasing  competition 
from  television  and  radio  stations  that  the 
Honolulu  market  could   not  keep  alive  two 
daily  newspapers  without  a  consolidation  of 
their  commercial  departments. 

Even  so,  we  of  the  Guild  and  the  mem- 
bers Of  the  other  newspaper  unions  1q 
SSrf  7T  ^"•■e^eJy  apprehensive  about 
what  might  result  from  a  Joint  operatlne 
agreement.  At  the  time,  even  though  the 
newspapers  consulted  with  us  about  their 
plans  we  feared  we  would  lose  Job  oppor- 
tunities and  thus  lose  members. 

Today,  a  little  over  seven  years  later    we 
have  full  and  sincere  confidence  in  the  news- 
paper  Industry  in  Honolulu.  Viewing  it  first 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  union,  we  have 
lost  no  work  opportunities:   in  fact,  we  in 
the  Guild  have  experienced  an  increase  of 
more   than   50  percent   in   our   membership 
from  January   1962  through  January   1969' 
And  every  other  union  represented  in  the 
newspapers  in  Honolulu  has  also  shown  sub- 
stantial   growth.    Our    contracts    with    The 
Star-Bulletin    and   The   Advertiser   and   the 
Hawaii    Newspaper    Agency    have    produced 
salaries   which    are    more    than    50   percent 
higher,  throughout   the   entire   plant,  than 
m   the  pre-Jolnt   production   period.   So  in 
terms  of  the  people  who  work  at  the  two 
newspapers,     the     present     arrangement     is» 
healthy  and  beneficial— and  greatly  needed 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  buyer  of  -d- 
vertislng  space,  it  is  likewise  a  highly  satis- 
factory and  productive  situation.  Business- 
men  who   advertise   can   purchase   space   la 
both  newspapers  today  at  a  lower  cost  than 
they  could   prior  to  the  Joint  arrangement 
more  than  seven  years  ago.  and  this  in  the 
face  of  higher  circulations  by  both  papers. 
This  has  been  made  possible  by  sharing  with 
the  advertisers  the  ecnomies  effected  by  the 
Joint  facility.  It  is,  of  course,  optlonalwith 
the  buyer  of  advertising  as  to  whether  he 
wants  space  in  one  paper  or  in  both:  in  some 
cases   they   prefer    to    use    one    paper   more 
heavily  than  the  other,  although  more  and 
more  there  is  a  fuller  use  of  both  papers. 

As  a  longtime  salesman  of  advertising,  as 
one  who  for  13  years  made  personal  calls  on 
scores  of  accounts.  I  can  speak  first-hand 
about  how  pleased  the  business  communitv 
in  Honolulu  is  with  the  dailv  newspaper  slt'- 
uation,  as   now   constituted. 

I  think  it  says  a  great  deal  that  the  Re- 
tall  Board  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Hawaii,  representing  more  than  600  firms, 
large  and  small,  has  solidly  voiced  its  sup- 
port of  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act.  So 
have  the  merchants  of  the  Ala  Moana  Shop- 
ping Center,  one  of  the  world's  largest.  So 
have  the  Japanese  .md  Chinese  Chambers 
of  Commerce.  And  so  have  many  operators 
of  supermarkets  and  other  enterprises. 

I  am  convinced  that  while  they  speak  as 
businessmen,  they  are  also  awaj-e  of  the 
Importance  of  the  Joint  newspaper  arrange- 
ment to  the   general   readership.   Certainly, 
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the  unions  are.  The  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act  has  been  endorsed  not  only  by  the  GtUld 
but.  also  within  the  industry,  by  the  Hono- 
lulu Printing  Pressmen  &  Assistants  Union. 
Local  413;  the  1,400-member  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  Lodge  1345  (AFL- 
CIO):  the  Lithographers  &  Photoengravers 
International  Union,  Local  201  (AFL-CIO); 
the  26.000-member  International  Longshore- 
men's and  Warehousemen's  Union,  Local  142, 
which  represents  the  circulation  employes. 
Other  labor  unions  who  have  endorsed  the 
legislation  Include  the  17,000-member 
Hawaiian  Government  Employees'  Associa- 
tion; the  7.500-member  UnltedPublic  Work- 
ers: the  4,500-mem.ber  Carpenters  Union, 
Local  745  (AFL-CIO):  the  4,000-member 
Teamsters  &  Allied  Workers,  Local  996  (AFL- 
CIO):  the  4,500-member  Hotel,  Restaurant 
Employees  and  Bartenders  Union,  Local  5 
(AFL-CIO):  and  the  7,500-member  Hawaii 
Education  Association,  which  consists  of 
school  teachers  and  administrators. 

In  the  field  of  government,  the  State  Leg- 
islature of  Hawaii  unanimously  adopted  a 
roncurrent  resolution  backing  the  News- 
paper Preservation  Act.  The  Honolulu  City 
Council  and  the  governing  body  of  every 
other  county  in  the  State — Maui,  Kauai, 
Hawaii^ — has  also  endorsed  the  measure. 

This  amazingly  widespread  support  dem- 
onstrates the  high  regard  in  which  the  two 
newspapers  are  held  throughout  the  com- 
munity and  State.  It  is  a  high  regard  which 
I  feel  they  have  well  earned  through  fair- 
ness in  their  news  columns  and  vigorous 
commentary  on  the  editorial  pages. 

Last  month's  Issue  of  Honolulu  Magazine, 
which  in  a  limited  way  competes  with  the 
two  dailies  for  advertising,  said  in  answer 
to  a  letter  to  its  editor  about  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act:  Honolulu  Magazine's  edi- 
tors believe  that  in  the  case  of  Hawaii's  two 
largest  dallies  "the  community  has  gained 
since  they  combined  plant,  ad  and  circula- 
tion facilities.  Their  editorial  departments 
are  fiercely  competitive  and  the  content  of 
the  two  papers  has  never  been  better.  Both 
papers  have  younger,  brighter  staffs — at- 
tracted by  better  pay  made  possible  because 
of  savings  resulting  from  the  merglngs." 

That,  I  believe,  is  an  accurate  capeule  of 
the  situation. 

We  have  two  separate,  independent  and 
healthy  editorial  voices  that  serve  the  peo- 
ple of  Honolulu  and  the  State  with  excep- 
tional news  coverage  and  distinctive  points 
of  view. 

The  Star-Bulletin,  with  a  circulation  now 
of  118,316,  tends  toward  the  conservative  side 
on  its  editorial  page.  The  Advertiser,  with  a 
dally  circulation  of  71.063,  has  a  more  liberal 
outlook.  The  Star-Bulletin  takes  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  the  United  Press  International 
and  the  New  York  Times  news  service.  The 
Advertiser  uses  the  United  Press  Interna- 
tional and  the  Washington  Post-Los  Angeles 
Times  news  service. 

On  Monday  morning.  The  Advertiser  by 
special  arrangement  prints  the  two-page  Re- 
view of  the  Week  from  the  Sunday  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  that  afternoon  The  Star- 
Bulletin  carries  the  Sunday  New  York  Times' 
review  sectioB.  I  know  of  no  other  two  papers 
in  the  same  market  which  provide  this  for 
their  readers. 

Because  Hawaii  has  a  special  responsibility 
as  a  bridge  between  the  US  and  Asia  and 
the  Pacific,  the  two  papers  frequently  send 
editors  and  reporters  through  the  region  for 
first-hand  reports.  These  are  often  reprinted 
and  made  available  to  the  public,  private  and 
parochial  schools  for  classroom  use. 

The  news  and  editorial  stalTs  of  the  two 
papers  are  highly  competitive.  Both  are 
highly  public-servlce-mlnded.  with  full-time 
writers  in  such  fields  as  planning  and  edu- 
cation. 

The  editorial  pages  of  the  two  papers  often 
ciiffer  in  their  outlook.  I  cite  one  example: 
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The  Advertiser  has  a  policy  of  editorially 
endorsing  candidates  in  all  naajor  races  at 
election  time:  The  Star-Bulletin  usually  en- 
dorses in  fewer  races  and  sometimes  not  at 
all. 

When  the  Legislature  is  in  session,  the 
Honolulu  dailies  assign  more  staff  and  pro- 
vide more  space  for  coverage  than  any  other 
paper  in  the  U.S.  with  which  I  am  familiar. 
Their  reason,  of  coxirse,  is  that  they  feel  the 
citizen  needs  full  information  about  the  gov- 
ernment process  if  he  is  to  make  intelligent 
Judgments  and  act  on  them.  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  has  publicly  praised  the  Hono- 
lulu papers  for  their  outstanding  service 
in  this  field.  So  has  the  Legislature. 

Further  evidence  of  the  editorial  quality 
and  competition  of  The  Star-Bulletin  and 
The  Advertiser  is  in  the  awards  and  honors 
won  by  the  papers. 

Each  of  the  papers  presently  has  a  staffer 
traveling  on  study  grants  from  the  Alicia 
Patterson  fellowship  fund,  a  Star-Bulletin 
reporter  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  editorial- 
page  editor  of  The  Advertiser  in  the  South 
Pacific. 

Reporters  of  both  papers  have  won  fellow- 
ships to  seminars  and  study  programs  at 
such  leading  universities  as  Stanford  and 
Northwestern. 

Each  of  the  papers  has  won  a  national 
Headllners'  Club  award.  The  Advertiser's 
editor,  who  was  a  Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard, 
is  a  winner  of  the  Overseas  Press  Club  award 
for  outstanding  Interpretation  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

The  papers  have  won  local  and  national 
honors  for  medical  reporting,  for  science  re- 
porting, for  traffic  safety  campaigns,  for  ex- 
cellence in  the  coverage  of  city  and  regional 
planning. 

The  editors  of  the  Honolulu  papers  are 
both  extremely  active  in  community  affairs, 
Including  directorships  in  the  Friends  of  the 
East-West  Center,  the  institution  of  tech- 
nical and  cultviral  Interchange  which  you 
gentlemen  of  the  Congress  finance;  in  the 
Pacific  and  Asian  Affairs  Council,  which  con- 
ducts world  affairs  forums  for  thousands  of 
Hawaii  high  school  students:  in  the  Hono- 
lulu Symphony  Society  and  numerous  other 
community  organizations. 

The  Advertiser  spyonsors  a  Contemporary 
Arts  Center  in  the  News  Building,  primarily 
designed  to  encourage  and  recognize  the 
paintings  and  sculpture  of  Island  artists  and 
to  widen  public  appreciation  of  the  arts  TTils 
arts  center  two  years  ago  won  a  national 
•Business  in  the  Arts"  award  from  Enquire 
Magazine. 

I  have  gone  into  some  detail  about  the 
editorial  excellence  and  community  service 
of  the  Honolulu  papers  to  demonstrate  that 
participation  in  a  Joint  op)eratlng  arrange- 
ment need  have  no  effect  on  the  Intense  edi- 
torial competition  or  on  the  high  sense  of 
Journalistic  craftsmanship. 

Hawaii  is  a  young  and  vibrant  State,  the 
nation's  youngest,  having  observed  its  10th 
anniversary  of  Statehood  only  last  month.  It 
places  tremendous  emphasis  on  education. 
at  all  levels.  It  has  a  young  p>opulatlon  It  is 
a  society  which  needs  and  must  have  the 
widest  possible  competition  of  news,  ideas 
and  opinion.  Television  and  radio,  as  all 
know,  are  essentially  media  of  entertain- 
ment. Both  provide  news  programs  but  these 
represent  but  a  fraction  of  the  broadcast 
day.  For  a  citizen  to  be  truly  informed  he 
must  read — he  must  read  not  only  "spot" 
news  but  the  kind  of  background  and  analyt- 
ical articles  which  in  Honolulu  both  papers 
provide  on  a  regular  basis. 

Even  though  my  years  in  the  newspaper 
field  have  been  devoted  to  the  commercial 
side,  to  the  sale  of  advertising,  I  recognize 
that  newspapers  fundamentally  exist  to  pre- 
sent news  and  commentary,  for  without  com- 
petition in  ideas  our  free  society  cannot 
survive. 
The  late  Joe  Llebllng  of  the  New  Yorker 


magazine,  a  very  perceptive  critic,  ooce  wrote 
that  "A  city  with  one  new^aper  or  with  a 
morning  and  evemng  paper  under  one  owner- 
ship. Is  like  a  man  with  one  eye — and  often 
the  eye  is  glass. "  In  some  cases  that  may  be 
harsh,  but  certainly  no  one  can  argue  that 
a  community  is  better  served  by  one  voice 
than  by  two  Independent  voices 

In  Honolulu,  I  have  at  times  been  asked 
whether  the  arrangement  between  TTie  Star- 
Bulletin  and  The  Advertiser  could  not  func- 
tion Just  as  well  If  It  were  limited  to  the 
mechanical  operation,  and  possibly  to  a  com- 
mon business  office,  and  did  not  Include  the 
advertising  and  circulation  depsirtments.  My 
answer  has  been  and  is  that  it  will  not  func- 
tion as  well;  in  fact.  It  won't  function  at  all, 
since  I  believe  the  economies  from  the  me- 
chanical Bide  are  Insufficient 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  its  best  year 
since  entering  the  Joint  arrangement.  The 
Advertiser  has  never  made  as  much  as 
$300,000  net.  If  it  had  to  establish  a  separate 
advertising  department  and  a  separate  cir- 
culation department.  It  would  very  quickly 
be  in  the  red  and  once  again  In  danger  of 
dying. 

If  it  did  vanish,  I  am  enough  of  a  realist 
and  well  enough  versed  with  the  economic 
situation  in  Honolulu  to  know  that  no  new 
independent  newspaper  would  take  Its  place. 
The  market  would  not  sustain  it  So  the  pros- 
pect would  be  for  the  Star-Bulletin  to  ac- 
quire The  Advertiser  and  create  a  full 
monopoly. 

I  am  no  expert  on  newspapers  nationally, 
but  I  can't  recall  a  single  city  where  one  of 
two  newspapers  has  died  and  a  fresh,  inde- 
pendent newspaper  has  moved  in  to  take  its 
place.  On  the  other  hand,  suburban  papers 
have  flourished  in  Hawaii  as  elsewhere.  I 
think  it  is  pertinent  that  a  chain  of  suburban 
papers  In  Honolulu  and  elsewhere  in  Hawaii 
was  bought  several  years  ago  by  a  dlirlslon  of 
the  Scrlpps  League  after  the  Honolulu  papers 
had  entered  into  their  Joint  arrangement.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  those  suburban 
papers  are  doing  very  well  Indeed  They,  like 
other  suburban  papers,  serve  a  moet  useful 
purpose  in  printing  neighborhood  news  But 
for  wider  local  news  and  for  national  and 
International  news,  the  reader  Is  dependent 
upon  city  newspapers,  especially  at  a  time 
when  world  issues  are  more  complex  than 
ever. 

Tlie  choice  in  Honolulu,  and  I  say  this 
with  the  deepest  conviction,  is  between  hav- 
ing a  commercial  merger  with  two  separate, 
independent  and  hearty  voices  or  having 
both  a  commercial  and  editorial  monopoly 
with  one  viewpoint  The  Newspaper  Preser- 
vation Act  would  assure  a  continuation  of 
the  first,  which  operates  to  the  benefit  of  the 
general  community.  A  breakup  of  the  present 
arrangement  would  result  in  the  latter, 
bringing  the  tragic  death  of  an  important 
editorial  voice. 

On  behalf  of  the  Hawaii  Newspaper  Guild, 
I  voice  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act  and  express  the  hope  this 
Subcommittee  will  act  favorably  on  it.  I 
should  also  like  to  submit  for  inclusion  In 
the  record  the  endorsements  of  the  Guild,  of 
other  unions  and  of  various  government 
bodies  in  Hawaii.  I  am  grateful  to  you  for 
giving  me  this  opportunity  to  appear 


THE   FUTURE   OF   MAN 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
great  concern  these  days  about  national 
and  world  priorities,  and  how  they  are 
affecting  the  future  of  man.  There  is  a 
questioning  of  the  relevancy  of  many  of 
our  goals,  and  some  of  our  values.  There 
is  an  insistence  by  our  youth  that  we 
take  a  new  look  at  what  "progress"  really 
means,  and  that  «'p  pursue  the  objective 
of  quality  as  well  as  quantity  in  our  lives. 
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I  believe  It  bolla  down  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  going  through  a  historic  period 
of  reassessment,  realizing  that  perhaps 
the  greatest  challenge  we  face  as  we  en- 
ter the  last  third  of  the  20th  century  is 
finding  new  standards  by  which  we  must 
measure  our  achievements. 

Will  It  be  an  achievement  for  Amer- 
ica, for  instance,  to  produce  the  super- 
sonic transport  plane,  or  will  we  simply 
be  springring  loose  a  technological  inno- 
vation whose  byproducts  will  be  even 
more  gigantic  airport  needs  in  already 
crowded  metropolitan  areas  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  already  noisy  clamor  of  day- 
to-day  living? 

Will  it  be  an  achievement  for  America 
to  produce  an  antlballistic  missile  and 
other  exotic  new  devices,  such  as  MIRV. 
the  multiheaded  nuclear  missile,  or  wili 
we  simply  be  assuring  a  tragic  new  spiral 
In  the  world  arms  race? 

Will  It  be  an  achievement  to  continue 
to  produce  an  endless  stream  of  auto- 
mobiles that,  as  they  are  now  made,  spew 
masses  of  pollutants  into  our  atmosphere 
each  day? 

-  An.  editorial  entitled  "Nigerian  Debate 
«n  Man,"  written  by  Mr.  Norman  Cousins 
and  published  in  the  September  20  issue 
of  Saturday  Review,  puts  the  question 
nicely.  Mr.  Cousins  reports  watching  on 
television  an  interesting  debate  in  Lagos, 
Nigeria,  between  a  yoimg  man  and  a 
yoimg  woman  on  the  future  of  the  hu- 
man race.  The  yoimg  man  was  pessimis- 
tic, the  young  woman  was  the  optimist. 
Mr.  Cousins  said: 
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What  was  especially  striking  was  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  evidence  offered  by  both 
sides  was  drawn  from  life  In  the  United 
States. 

The  debate  judges  awarded  a  verdict 
in  favor  of  the  young  woman. 

The  real  question,  though,  is  which 
view  will  win  the  verdict  of  history? 

At  this  stage,  man  is  showing  a  tragic 
unwillingness  to  utilize  his  capability, 
which  sets  him  apart  from  the  other 
species,  to  manage  his  own  destiny.  To- 
day, in  fact,  man  can  be  said  to  be  on 
the  endangered  species  list.  Some  ecol- 
ogists  and  biologists  have  already  con- 
cluded that  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of 
time  before  mankind  breeds  and  pollutes 
itself  to  extinction. 

The  Nigerian  debate  on  man  raises 
grrave  questions  which  must  move  im- 
mediately to  the  top  of  our  priority  list 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Rkcorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows; 

A  Nigerian  DraATS  on  BIan 

(By  Norman  Cousins) 
Watching  our  hotel  television  set  In  Lagos 
Nigeria,  we  were  fascinated  by  an  hour-long 
program  in  which  college  students  debated 
the  proposition  that  the  human  race  Is  dec- 
adent. The  debate  took  the  classical  form 
with  prepared  opening  statements  followed 
by  rebuttals  and  counter-rebuttals,  and  with 
supporting  statements  by  members  of  each 
team.  What  was  especially  striking  to  an 
American  observer  waa  the  extent  to  which 
the  evidence  offered  by  both  sides  was  drawn 
from  life  In  the  tJnlted  States. 

The  Nigerian  student  who  took  the  gloomy 
view  of  the  human  race  was  a  tall,  bespec- 
tacled, neatly  dressed  young  man.  He  spoke 
about  the  personal  tragedy  In  store  for  any 


leader  who  genuinely  tried  to  upgrade  the 
conditions  of  life,  then  referred  to  the  as- 
saaslnatlons  of  four  men — John  P  Kennedy 
Robert  P.  Kennedy.  Martin  Luther  King,  and 
Kenya's  Tom  Mboya.  Any  cU-lUaatlon  that 
Is  unable  to  tolerate  men  of  stature,  he  said 
could  only  be  considered  decadent. 

The  young  man  proceeded  to  develop  the 
theme  that  violence  was  the  dominant  char- 
actertstlc  of  our  time.  He  cited  the  large 
number  of  Nigerian  television  programs  glor- 
ifying brutality  or  cruelty.  I  couldn't  help 
nottng  that  most  of  the  programs  were  Im- 
ported from  the  United  States.  He  then  said 
that  most  of  the  energies  of  mankind  today 
were  turned  to  the  manufacture  of  weapons 
that  could  smash  civilization  beyond  recog- 
nition or  repair.  He  found  It  difficult  to  ac- 
cept the  argument  that  these  weapons  would 
never  be  ujsed  In  actual  warfare.  He  reminded 
his  viewers  that  the  United  States  had  not 
hesitated  to  use  atomic  explosives  even  on 
a  living  target,  not  once  but  twice,  when  It 
was  In  Its  Interest  to  do  so.  He  also  spoke 
about  the  great  disparity  of  wealth  In  the 
world,  pointing  to  the  fact  that  80  per  cent 
of  the  world's  goods  was  produced  or  owned 
by  only  6  per  cent  of  the  world's  peoples— 
again  a  reference  to  the  United  States. 

The  young  man  referred  to  the  increased 
poisoning  of  the  human  environment.  He 
spoke  of  millions  of  dead  flsh  in  the  Rhine 
River  and  the  Great  Lakes  to  prove  his  point 
that  man  was  unable  to  use  his  scientific 
knowledge  In  his  own  Interest,  He  quoted 
from  sociologists  who  warned  It  may  be  only 
a  few  years  before  all  the  oceans  will  be  vast 
dead  bodies  of  water  unable  to  contribute  any 
longer  to  the  sustaining  of  life  on  land.  He 
spoke  of  the  mammoth  automobile  Industries 
and  the  networks  of  highways  as  creating  a 
perilous  combination  resulting  in  vast  quan- 
tities of  poisons  In  the  air. 

The  television  camera  panned  to  the  ap- 
plauding studio  audience  as  the  young 
speaker  observed  that  man  reveals  himself 
In  his  entertainment.  He  declared  that  the 
dominant  entertainment  tastes  today  were 
depraved.  Judging  by  motion  pictures,  plavs. 
books  and  magazines.  In  particular,  he  spoke 
of  Broadway  plays  In  which  men  and  women 
cavorted  In  total  nudity  and  exploited  each 
others  bodies,  not  excluding  sexual  inter- 
courBe  on  stage.  He  referred  to  the  high  di- 
vorce rates  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  then 
quoted  from  research  studies  showing  the 
prevalence  of  extramarital  relations  In  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere.  All  in  all,  he 
said,  the  preponderance  of  evidence  weis  that 
our  age  was  not  merely  decadent  but  down- 
right degenerate. 

The  young  man  acknowledged  the  further 
applause  of  the  studio  audience  and  stepped 
down.  His  opponent,  a  lovely  and  attractively 
dressed  young  lady,  came  forward.  She  be- 
gan by  saying  that  at  any  given  time  In  his- 
tory it  would  be  possible  to  point  to  any 
number  of  serious  faults  in  the  human  rec- 
ord. But  the  general  movement  of  history 
was  forward,  Man  was  not  perfect  but  he  was 
at  least  perfectible.  Whatever  his  propensity 
for  error,  she  declared,  he  had  an  unerring 
Instinct  for  justice  that  was  at  least  equal  to 
his  instinct  for  survival.  Mans  ability  to  de- 
fine the  right  and  his  Insistence  on  achieving 
It.  even  at  fearsome  cost,  were  his  msUn  tools 
In  fashioning  an  ever-better  life.  She  spoke 
of  the  inexorable  process  by  which  peoples 
liberated  themselves  from  outside  rule,  be- 
ginning with  the  American  RevoluUon  of 
1776  and  extending  to  the  national  freedom 
movements  In  Africa  today. 

The  young  lady  did  not  despair  of  man's 
ability  to  use  his  science  for  his  own  good. 
She  felt  that  human  intelligence  was  on  the 
verge  of  its  greatest  victories;  disease,  igno- 
rance, poverty,  and  venality  would  eventually 
all  fall  before  it.  Meanwhile,  all  humanity 
could  exult  over  man's  voyage  to  the  moon, 
represenUng  as  It  did  the  combined  triumph 
of  mans  knowledge,  technology,  and  spirit 
She  emphasized  the  expedition  to  the  moon 


as  offering  proof  of  man's  ability  to  meet  ani; 
problem  worth  meeting,  ' 

The  sense  of  afBrmatlon  was  vibrant  in 
everything  she  said  and  was  reflected  in  the 
enthusiastic  and  frequent  applause  of  th» 
studio  audience.  It  didn't  take  the  judws 
very  long  to  reach  a  unanimous  decision  in 
favor  of  the  young  lady. 

To  repeat:  What  seemed  most  slgnlflcant 
about  the  TV  debate  to  an  American  viewer 
was  the  frequency  with  which  the  debaters 
referred  to  life  in  the  United  States  for  their 
main  arguments,  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  could  find  evidence  that  was  salutarv  or 
saddening.  There  is  nothing  new.  of  course 
In  the  fact  of  the  American  mixture  as  a 
center  of  world  attention.  This  slde-by-side 
abundance  of  the  good  and  the  bad  in  the 
United  States  is  a  phenomenon  that  has 
attracted  the  analytical  eyes  of  America- 
watchers  all  the  way  back  to  Tocquevllie  and 
Crevecoeur.  What  Is  new  today  Is  that  we 
have  aroused  fresh  expectations  and  anticl- 
patlons. 

The  message  from  the  moon  which  we 
have  flashed  to  the  far  comers  of  this  planet 
IS  that  no  problem  need  anv  longer  be  con- 
sldered  insoluble.  When  we  mobilize  brains 
energies,  money,  and  resources  on  an  unprec- 
edented scale  in  putting  a  man  on  the  m.oon 
we  also  proclaimed  the  doom  of  disease  and 
squalor  in  the  human  habitat.  For  no  one  is 
going  to  believe  any  longer  that  we  can  sus- 
tain human  life  on  the  moon  but  are  unable 
to  do  It  on  earth. 

The  young  Nigerian  lady,  in  her  television 
debate,  spoke  for  millions  of  people  every- 
where when  she  declared  she  had  new  hop^ 
about  the  human  future  as  the  result  of 
Americas  demonstration  of  man's  Infinite 
capacities. 

Now,  when  does  our  mobilization  against 
famine,  wretchedness,  and  unnecessary  death 
begin? 
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ISOLATIONIST  HYSTERIA 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
some  in  America  who  have,  apparently 
succumbed  to  an  isolationist  hysteria 
the  like  of  which  we  have  not  seen  in 
this  century,  not  even  in  the  days  before 
Worid  War  I  or  Worid  War  n. 

They  would  have  us  withdraw  not  only 
from  Vietnam,  but  also  from  Laos  and 
Thailand.  And  if  they  succeed  there, 
would  they  have  us  abandon  our  commit- 
ments to  the  rest  of  Asia  and  eventu- 
ally to  Europe? 

Finally,  would  they  have  us  curl  up 
in  the  fetal  position  and  withdraw,  liter- 
ally ajid  actually,  from  the  world? 

The  demand  from  the  Nation  surelv  is 
not  that  great;  and  surely  is  not  a  "de- 
mand that  we  abandon  honor  and  prin- 
ciple and  responsibility. 

Some  would  have  the  Nation  flee  when 
no  man  follows.  Others  would  destrov 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  conduct  the  foreign 
aCfairs  of  the  Nation. 

A  sample  is  clearly  evident  in  the  effort 
by  some  to  turn  the  U.S.  presence  in  Laos 
into  a  cause  celfebre. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Star 
yesterday,  in  a  lengthy  editorial,  put 
our  presence  in  that  little  country  in  the 
proper  perspective.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Anothir  Vietnam  Unlikely  in  "Secret"  War 
Efforts  on  the  part  of  Senators  John  Sher- 
man   Cooper,    Mike    Mansfield    and    Stuart 
Symington  to  force  a  full-blown  debate  on 


the  US  role  in  Laos— with  the  inference,  in 
Senator  Mansfield's  words,  that  we  could  get 
involved  there  "in  the  pattern  of  Vietnam" — 
are  lU-advlsed.  badly  timed  and  dangerous 

They  are  lll-advlsed  because  the  senators 
concerned — and  any  members  of  the  press  or 
public  interested  In  the  question — would 
have  to  be  remarkably  obtuse  not  to  know 
what  the  small  number  of  US.  troops  and 
Intelligence  agents  are  doing  In  Laos  and  why 
they  are  doing  It 

They  are  badly  timed  because  Senator 
Symington's  subcommltteee  on  foreign  com- 
mitments will  begin  hearlngb  on  the  subject 
on  October  14.  which  Is  the  beginning  in  Laos 
of  the  dry  season  which  traditionally  heralds 
&  major  offlenslve  by  the  Communist  Pathet 
Lao  and  their  North  Vietnamese  allies.  Con- 
sequently, Communist  negotiators  at  the 
Paris  peace  talks  once  again  will  be  In  the 
happy  position  of  having  at  their  disposal 
quotations  from  high  US,  officials  to  Justify 
North  Vietnam's  far  greater  intervention  in 
the  Southeast  Asian  Jungle  kingdom. 

They  are  dangerous  because,  as  anyone 
capable  of  distinguishing  between  the  Jersey 
Turnpike  and  the  Laos-straddling  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail  should  appreciate,  American  abil- 
ity to  inderdlct  the  flow  of  North  Vietnamese 
men  and  supplies  into  South  Vietnam — and 
to  deny  landlocked  Laos  to  the  Commu- 
nists— has  a  direct  bearing  not  only  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  but  on  the 
future  political  shap>e  of  Southeast  Asia 

Liios,  as  visitors  to  that  Improbable  land 
know,  is  more  a  state  of  inertia  than  a  na- 
tion. Conditions  there  have  been  desperate 
but  not  serious  for  years,  A  long,  squiggly. 
Idaho-sized  blob  of  apple-green  mountain 
and  Jungle  which  touches  upon  Red  China, 
the  two  Vletnams.  Burma.  Thailand  and 
Cambodia,  it  lacks  geographic,  linguistic  or 
ethnic  unity,  produces  little  and  exports 
nothing  but  Illegal  opium  and  smuggled  gold. 

Political  scientists  who  seek  a  rational 
solution  to  the  problem  of  Laos,  which  has 
been  catapulted  abruptly  Into  the  Fifteenth 
Century  by  recent  events,  are  trying  to  build 
on  sand.  Most  Ho.  Lu.  Kha.  Khalom.  Black 
Thai.  Meo  and  Yao  tribesmen — some  of  whom 
have  been  advised  by  American  Intelligence 
agents  In  the  war  against  the  Communists 
since  1964 — would  not  know  King  Savang 
Vatthana  from  FYank  Howard.  Equally.  99 
percent  of  the  third  of  the  country's  three 
million  people  nominally  under  Communist 
oontrol  would  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  Karl  Marx  and  Groucho. 

The  rest  of  the  population.  Buddhist,  val- 
ley-dwelling Lao  closely  related  to  the  Thais, 
don't  even  call  the  kingdom  Laos.  To  them 
it  is  LanXan,  which  means  "Land  of  One 
Million  Elephant*  and  the  White  Parasol." 

To  Laotian  hillbilly  and  flatlander  alike. 
American  "kings"  with  Implausible  names 
such  as  Kennedy,  Johnson  and  Nixon — de- 
spite the  herculean  efforts  of  USIS — remain 
remote,  almost  mythical  monarchs  who,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  delight- 
fully drench  the  country  In  economic  and 
military  aid  totaling  nearly  one  billion  dol- 
lars since  1955. 

Laos,  as  It  always  has  been,  remains  run 
in  Byzantine  fashion  for  the  benefit  of  Its 
top  100  families,  be  they  pro-Conrnnunlst, 
pro-Western  or.  more  Ingenuously,  pro- 
themselves.  Even  those  who  have  lost  out 
have  not  done  too  badly:  General  Phouml 
Nosavan,  former  right-wing  deputy  premier 
and  sometime  CIA  protege,  is  alive,  well  and 
rich  in  Bangkok;  Captain  Kong  Le.  the  Ham- 
let-like former  neutraUst  not-so-strong  man. 
now  savors  the  delights  of  Hong  Kong. 

The  French,  who  had  ruled  It  since  1883, 
created  the  kingdom  of  Laos  in  1946  by  past- 
ing together  the  prlnclpaUties  of  Vientiane 
I'The  Place  of  Sandalwood"),  Luang  Pra- 
bang  and  Champassak.  They  gave  the  throne 
to  King  Sisavang  Vong  of  Luang  Prabang, 
thought  to  be  the  most  tractable  of  the  three 
pretenders.  The  gentle  king  died  In  1959  and 


In    his    place    reigns    his    crew-cut    FYench- 
educated  son.  Savang  Vatthana,  62, 

The  Lao.  who  are  Buddhists  of  the  Little 
Vehicle  (they  believe  Buddha  was  a  great 
prophet,  not  C3od  l .  loathe  taking  life  and  are 
among  the  world's  most  reluctant  warriors 
But  the  long-haired,  tattooed  hlll-trlbes.  ad- 
vised by  American  agents  and  supplied  by 
the  CIA-chartered  aircraft  of  Air  America 
and  Continental  Air  Services,  are  anlmlsts 
and  hence  untroubled  by  this  confessional 
impediment. 

Although  there  have  been  exceptions,  most 
encounters  between  opposing  units — there 
are  as  many  armies  In  Laos  as  there  are  {»- 
lltical  persuasions — bear  a  marked  slmlllar- 
ity  to  the  campaigns  of  old-time  Chinese 
war  lords:  Much  marching  and  count-er- 
marchlng,  mutual  heroic  poeturlng,  a  tre- 
mendous exp>endlture  of  ammunition  .  .  . 
and  few  casualties. 

Some  97  US,  airmen  have  been  lost  over 
Laos.  Even  allowing  for  a  far  deeper  U.S. 
Involvement  in  Laos  than  seems  probable — 
President  Nixon  said  Friday  that  our  activi- 
ties  there  are  confined  to  ■logistical  Eupp)ort 
and  some  training"  plus  "some  other  activi- 
ties"— it  Is  doubtful  If  more  than  200  Amer- 
ican lives  have  been  lost  in  Laos  over  the 
past  decade. 

If  the  Lao  do  not  enjoy  fighting,  they  are 
addicted  to  ptagoda  parties  (a  mixture  of 
state  fair,  fireworks  display,  revival  meeting 
and  barbecue),  cremations  i  Jolly  affairs  de- 
signed to  dispatch  the  depjartlng  spirit  to  Its 
reincarnation  in  a  good  mood),  badminton, 
charcoel-broUed  toads,  story-telling  and,  un- 
accountably, parachuting. 

It  Is  the  tyranny  of  geography  which 
has  betrayed  this  fragant  land  and  Its  shy. 
Improvident  jseople.  Forming  the  Indochl- 
nese  peninsula's  central  corridor,  the  rlce- 
rlch  Mekong  River  valley  flanks  embattled 
South  Vietnam,  forms  a  long  border  with 
antl-Communlst  Thailand  and  touches  upon 
neutralist  Cambodia.  Tot  this  reason  alone. 
While  absolute  control  of  Laos  is  essential 
to  neither  side  In  the  Vietnam  war.  each 
must  seek  to  deny  the  other  domination 
there. 

The  fourteen-natlon  1961-62  Geneva  Con- 
ference accords,  signed  by  both  Vletnams. 
the  U.S..  Russia  and  Red  China,  guaranteed 
the  neutrality  of  Laos,  called  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  troops,  and  created  a 
dangerous  power-vacuum.  According  to 
Averell  Harrlman,  Hanoi  violated  that  ac- 
cord "before  the  Ink  of  the  treaty  was  dry": 
The  US,  pulled  out  Its  666  military  ad- 
visers; North  Vietnam,  which  had  an  esti- 
mated 7.000  troops  there,  withdrew  only  40 
through  official  control  points. 

Both  China  and  North  Vietnam  now  are 
flagrantly  violating  the  Geneva  accord  Pe- 
king has  two  battalions  of  troops  In  northern 
Laos  guarding  coolies  building  a  road  leading 
from  the  Chinese  border  to  a  hamlet  called 
Dlenblenphu  near  the  North  Vietnamese 
frontier.  The  North  Vietnamese,  according  to 
Laotian  Premier  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma— - 
whose  half-brother,  the  decidedly  unproletar- 
lan  Prince  Souphanouvong.  is  titular  head  of 
the  Pathet  Lao — have  60,000  troops  in  Laos 
(at  his  press  conference  on  FMday,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  set  the  number  of  Honol's  troops 
In  Laos  at  50,000  with  "more  perhap*  com- 
ing"). 

Not  too  much  should  be  expected  from  the 
recent  recapture  after  five  years  of  the  Plain 
of  Jars  by  the  American-backed  Meo  irregu- 
lars of  General  Vang  Pao,  The  government's 
objective  apparently  is  to  clear  the  plain 
of  civilians  anxious  to  escape  conscription 
Into  the  Pathet  Lao.  to  deny  the  rice  crop  to 
the  Communists,  and  to  knock  off  balance 
the  expected  Pathet  Lao  dry-weather  offen- 
sive. 

That  offensive  will  have  two  objectives:  To 
solidify  Communist  control  of  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail  and  to  make  the  case  that  anti- 
govemment    "neutralists"    allied    with    the 


Communists  are  entitled  to  the  eleven  neu- 
tralist cabinet  seats  agreed  to  by  the  Geneva 
conferees,  who  gave  four  pwrtf olios  to  the 
Communists  (they  left  the  government  In 
1963)   and  an  equal  number  to  the  rightists. 

Both  sides.  In  short,  are  fighting  the  Lao- 
tian war  for  limited  but  Important  objec- 
tives Even  the  most  strident  of  the  Nixon 
administration's  critics  has  yet  to  claim 
that  more  than  a  couple  of  thousand  US. 
government  personnel — military,  paramili- 
tary or  CIA — are  Involved  In  Lace.  Small, 
covert  and  relatively  bloodless  wars  fought 
by  volunteers  may  not  be  desirable.  But  they 
are  preferable  to  large,  overt  and  bloody  con- 
flicts fought  by  draftees.  And  after  the  Viet- 
nam exf>erlence,  no  American  president  In 
his  right  mind  is  going  to  allow  a  side  show- 
such  as  Laos  to  expand  Into  a  full-scale  war 
Involving  commitment  of  large  numbers  of 
US  ground  troops. 

The  most  frequently  heard  Lao  phrase  Is 
"bo  pen  nyan,"  which  can  mean  "never 
mind.  "  "too  bad"  or  "It  doesn't  matter  "  In 
that  spirit.  King  Savang  Vatthana  has  dealt 
with  the  pocket-war  which  has  sputtered  In 
his  country  since  1953  by  ignoring  It,  Sena- 
tors Cooper,  Mansfield  and  Symington  would 
be  well-advised  to  do  the  same. 


COURT  ADMINISTRATORS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  despite 
hundreds  of  years  of  criticism,  our  courts 
are  administered  today  in  essentially  the 
same  way  that  they  were  two  centuries 
ago.  Congestion,  wa^te,  and  delay,  unfor- 
tunately, too  often  characterize  many  of 
our  Federal  and  State  courts.  And  too 
often  in  the  past  the  only  solution  judges, 
executives,  and  legislators  have  offered  to 
redress  the.se  evils  are  more  judges  or 
more  supporting  personnel. 

This  manpower,  though  often  neces- 
sary, offers  little  hope  for  making  our 
courts  truly  modern  instruments  of  our 
justice.  Courts  will  not  have  modern  and 
efficient  administration  until  they  begin 
to  tap  the  knowledge  of  management 
consultants  and  systems  analysts.  To 
date,  such  experts  have  largely  been 
ignored  in  the  development  of  ideas  for 
improving  the  administration  of  our 
courts.  In  order  to  make  our  courts  func- 
tion effectively  and  to  avoid  administra- 
tive chaos,  any  court  system  of  substan- 
tial size  needs,  as  an  integral  part  of  its 
administrative  machinery,  a  court  ad- 
ministrator or  executive  subject  to  the 
general  supervision  of  the  judge  respon- 
sible for  administration. 

The  court  executive  should  be  skilled 
in  m(xlern  management  techniques  and 
the  social  sciences  and  capable  of  utiliz- 
ing such  knowledge  and  modern  business 
machines,  including  computers,  to  study 
and  improve  the  administration  of  the 
court  system.  His  job  would  be  not  only 
to  plan  more  effective  use  of  court  space 
and  supporting  personnel,  but  also  to 
streamline  management  of  the  court's 
calendars  and  dockets  and  supervise  the 
flow  of  cases  through  the  system.  He 
would  not  make  judicial  decisions.  He 
would  be  responsible  for  seeing  that  cases 
are  moved  to  a  point  where  the  judges' 
art  can  be  employed  to  hear  and  decide 
the  matter. 

A  Judge's  time  must  be  conserved  for 
the  exercise  of  the  judicial  function.  He 
should  not  be,  as  too  many  judges  are 
now  forced  to  be.  a  personnel  manager 
and  a  calendar  controller.  His  expertise 
lies  in  applying  the  rules  of  law  to  the 
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facts  of  a  case  and  in  preserving  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  judicial  process.  His  exper- 
tise does  not  lie,  nor  can  it  be  expected  to 
lie,  in  the  more  mundane  but  indisi>ens- 
able  management  function  of  assuring 
that  cases  are  not  lost  or  ignored  on  the 
dockets  or  that  competent  and  profes- 
sional supporting  personnel  are  hired 
and  employed  effectively. 

This  year  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements In  Judicial   Machinery,   of 
which  I  am  chairman,  was  assigned  the 
task  of  reviewing  S.  952,  a  bill  to  create 
additional  Federal  district  court  judge- 
ships. During  the  hearings  on  the  bill, 
the  subcommittee  heard  persuasive  tes- 
timony disclosing  not  only  a  need  for 
additional  district  judgeships,  but  also 
documenting   the  need   to  improve  the 
administrative  capacity  of  the  Federal 
judicial  system.  The  subcommittee  rec- 
ommended, and  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee approved  amendments  to  S.  952  de- 
signed to  improve  the  administrative  ef- 
ficiency of  the  Federal  judicial  system. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  Senate  rec- 
-ogni^ed  that  need,  and  on  June  23,  1969, 
passed. the  amended  version  of  S.  952, 
thus  signaling  its  approval  of  not  only 
additional   judgeships   for   the   Federal 
courts,  but  also  several  provisions  de- 
signed to  improve  the  administration  of 
the  courts.  Among  these  provisions  were 
amendments  requiring  the  creation  of  a 
position  of  court  executive  for  each  judi- 
cial circuit  and  also  permitting  district 
courts    with    six    or    more    permanent 
Judges  to  appoint  such  an  executive.  The 
bill  is  now  pending  before  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Hopefully  it  will  be  en- 
acted in  the  relatively  near  future. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  I  introduced,  in 
April  of  this  year.  S.  1711.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  court  executive  for  the  local  trial 
court  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
need  for  such  an  administrative  offlcer 
was  well  documented  in  the  District 
Committee's  hearings  on  the  operation  of 
the  local  courts.  Indeed,  the  so-called  El- 
lison committee  which  has  been  studying 
in  depth  the  operation  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  courts  for  more  than  2  years 
cited  the  need  for  a  local  court  executive 
as  the  top  priority  in  maiiing  the  local 
courts  operate  effectively.  The  Ellison 
committee  quite  correctly  declared  in 
May  that  no  method  of  court  reorgani- 
zation or  transfer  of  jurisdiction  could 
succeed  without  a  professional  court 
executive  to  supervise  the  nonjudicial 
functions  of  the  local  court. 

When  the  administration  put  forth  in 
July  its  long-awaited  proposal  to  im- 
prove the  courts  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  proposal  wisely  included  pro- 
vision for  a  local  court  executive  officer. 
The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia endorsed  this  proposal  in  reporting 
to  the  Senate  S.  2601.  as  amended. 

During  this  year,  then,  we  have  wit- 
nessed two  Senate  committees  report 
legislation  to  improve  court  operations 
and  both  committees  have  included  court 
administrators  in  their  proposals  for  im- 
provement. Both  committees  have 
stressed  that  the  court  executive  be  a 
professional  management  expert  who 
could  bring  his  knowledge  of  systems 
analysis  and  social  sciences  to  bear  on 


court  administrative  problems.  I  gen- 
uinely believe,  therefore,  that  the  effi- 
cacy of  better  court  operations  through 
the  use  of  professional  management  ex- 
perts has  been  recognized.  It  is  an  idea 
that  has  come  of  age. 

Support  for  the  concept  of  court  ad- 
ministrators has  also  come  from  a  most 
important  and  influential  source,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  the 
Honorable  Warren  E.  Burger.  Speaking 
in  Dallas  during  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation Convention,  the  Chief  Justice 
gave  clear  indication  of  his  intense  in- 
terest in  more  effective  court  adminis- 
tration and  clear  support  for  court  ad- 
ministrators. He  argued  eloquently  and 
persuasively  for  the  utilization  of  the 
services  of  skilled  court  administrators 
and  endorsed  the  legislation  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Justice's  comments  received 
much  discussion  in  the  press,  and  I  ask 
that  the  several  of  these  news  reports 
and  the  Chief  Justice's  comments  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  LouUville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal, 
Aug.   14,  19691 

What  We've  Been  Doing  Isn't  Working 

■Riere  Is  nothing  new  in  what  Warren  E. 
Burger  has  been  telling  the  American  Bar 
Association  about  our  correctional  system 
ana  our  courts.  Others  have  made  similar 
criticisms  and  called  for  changes. 

The  difference  Is  that  Warren  E.  Burger  Is 
the  new  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
and  his  words  have  the  prestige  of  the  office 
behind  them.  We  hope  this  Is  sufficient  to  sUr 
the  Bar  Association  to  bring  Its  influence  to 
bear  upon  Improving  our  penal  system  and 
moderni2klng  our  courts,  in  both  dvll  and 
criminal  procedures. 

It  is  plain  in  his  statements  that  the  Chief 
Justice  wants  to  shift  the  emphasis  from  the 
rights  or  criminal  defendants  to  what  hap- 
pens to  people  after  they  are  convicted.  The 
implication  Is  that  we  have  been  overly  con- 
cerned with  the  rights  of  the  accused.  We  do 
not  agree,  but  the  two  points  are  not  mu- 
tuaUy  exclusive.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  we 
have  not  been  concerned  enough  about 
whether  our  correctional  system  corrects.  Our 
court  system,  as  the  Chief  Justice  says,  is  in 
many  respects  obsolete  and  Inefficient.  The 
administration  of  Justice  proceeds  at  a  snail's 
pace.  Except  in  details,  Mr.  Burger  said,  a 
criminal  trial  today  is  essentially  the  same  as 
in  Daniel  Webster's  day.  "I  do  not  know  the 
answer,"  he  added,  "but  I  do  know  that  the 
patience  of  the  American  people  with  the 
processes  of  litigation  is  wearing  thin." 

CRIMES    ARE    TOO    raEQUENT 

A3  a  possible  solution  he  suggested  the 
training  of  skilled  court  administrators  to 
take  over  the  administration  of  much  of  court 
business,  learing  the  Judges  with  more  time 
to  Judge  He  endorsed  legislation  before  Con- 
gress to  provide  administrators  for  the  fed- 
eral court  system.  They  are  needed  even  more, 
however,  in  state  and  local  courts. 

As  for  the  correctional  system,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Burger  urged  the  Bar  Association  to  take 
the  leadership  in  a  serious  study  of  the  way 
we  handle  people  convicted  of  crimes  and  to 
underwrite  the  costs  of  a  "comprehensive 
and  profoimd  examination  into  oiu-  penal 
system,"  Including  approaches  to  dealing 
with  the  abnormal  psychology  of  the  habitual 
offender. 

God  knows  whatever  we  have  been  doing 
Isn't  working,  as  the  dally  run  of  crime  news 
makes  frlghteningly  clear.  The  recent  out- 
breaks  of  bizarre  and  seemingly  motlvelees 
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murders  suggests  that  our  society  produces 
psychopathic  personalities  we  are  not  pre 
pared  to  cope  with.  We  cannot  spot  them  in 
advance:  we  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
them  when  and  if  they  are  apprehended  ex 
cept  incarcerate  them  for  varying  periods  of 
time. 

Crimes  of  violence,  whether  motlveles*  or 
otherwise,  we  are  entirely  too  frequent  in  a 
society  which  considers  Itself  civilized  it  is 
time  for  our  best  minds,  in  and  out  of  the 
legal  profession,  thoughtfully,  but  with  a 
sense  of  urgency,  to  grapple  with  the  prob- 
lem  of  crime  in  America. 

I  Prom    the   Valdosta    (Ga.)    "nmes 
1969] 

Toward  Judicial  Reform 
For  years  the  courts  of  our  land  have  oper- 
ated   without    basic   change     The   system  is 
little  different   from   what  it   was   loO  vears 
ago. 

When  there  are  demands  for  change  thev 
usually  come  In  the  form  of  adding  more 
courts  and  additional  Judges.  The  basic  struc- 
ture remains  the  same. 

As  a  result  court  dockets  are  so  crowded  in 
some  areas  that  it  Is  three  or  four  years  be- 
fore  a  case  is  called  up.  The  progress  of  jus- 
tlce  Is  so  slow  that  in  many  cases  Justice  is 
never  served 

Lawyers  and  Judges  have  recognized  the 
problem  for  years.  Yet  little  has  been  done 

It  is  one  basically  of  court  administration 
Cases  are  handled  on  dockets  and  processed 
as  though  it  were  the  19th  Century. 

CWef  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  feels  there 
are  changes  that  must  be  made.  In  a  speech 
to  the  American  Bar  Association  he  said  It 
is  not  unusual  for  a  criminal  case  t«  take 
three  to  four  years  as  it  goes  through  appeals 
The  Chief  Justice  pinned  the  blame  on 
among  other  things,  the  "lack  of  up-to-date 
effective  procedures  and  standards  for  ad- 
ministration or  management  and  the  lack  of 
trained  managers." 

The  problem  can  not  t>e  solved  by  merely 
asking  Congress  or  the  state  legislatures  for 
more  money,  said  Chief  Burger.  "We  must 
demonstrate  the  need  and  make  a  solid  case 
that  coiu-t  managers  will  be  effective  and 
possibly  even  save  the  country  money  in  the 
long  run,"  he  said.  There  is  a  need  for  a  re- 
view and  revision  of  standards  of  judicial 
administration. 

In  short,  the  problem  is  one  of  bringing 
the  courts  of  this  land  Into  this  modern  era. 
It  is  one  of  implementing  sound  practices  of 
business  administration. 

Until  our  courts  are  put  on  a  businesi-hke 
basis,  while  retaining  all  safeguards  de- 
manded by  our  system  of  JusUce,  they  will 
continue  to  plod  on  almost  totally  in  the 
dark  with  dockets  stacked  up  and  cases  veara 
behind. 

(Prom   The  Dallas   Morning  News.   Aug    13. 

1969) 

Burger  Proposes  Corps  of  Managers 

(By  John  Geddie) 

Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Burger  revealed  the  third  of  three  major 
proposals — the  creaUon  of  a  corps  of  court 
managers  to  expedite  Justice — during  his 
final  appearances  here  Tuesday  before  the 
American  Bar  Association, 

Justice  Burger  said  there  is  "tu-gent  .ind 
immediate"  need  for  a  lay-member  planning 
board  and  pilot  programs  to  demonstrate 
the  faasiblllty  of  a  system  of  court  admin- 
istrators. 

"The  day  is  gone  when  a  few  Judges  resisted 
beck-use  they  felt  that  court  managers  or 
administrators  would  in  some  way  impinge 
on  Judicial  Independence,"  he  said. 

"With  few  exceptions — and  I  think  they 
are  very  few — every  large  courthouse  in  this 
country  regularly  witnesses  the  spectacle 
of  frustrated  and  angry  citizens  called  for 
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Jury  service  aad  finding  that  perhaps  20  p>er 
cent  of  their  time  is  spent  in  trials  and 
80  per  cent  Just  waiting. 

•  As  I  see  It.  the  primary  available  option 
Is  to  secure  skilled  managers  to  run  the  liti- 
gation machinery  so  that  judges  can  get  on 
with  what  they  are  presumed  to  be  qualified 
to  do — namely  dlsp>06lng  of  oases."  he  told 
the  Institute  of  Judicial  Administration  at 
a  Statler  Hilton  breakfast  meeting. 

He  urged  the  ABA  to  contact  the  Federal 
Bar  .Association  and  the  Institute  of  Judicial 
Acmlnlstratlon  in  an  effort  to  develop  a  plan 
palatable  to  state  and  federal  legislators. 

In  his  final  apeparance  before  the  ABA 
House  of  Delegates  Tuesday  afternoon,  Jus- 
tice Burger  siunmarlzed  his  court  adminis- 
trator program  and  two  other  recommenda- 
tions made  in  Dallas: 

I  have  urged  and  I  now  urge  that  the 
.American  Bar  Association  followup  the  great 
Criminal  Law  Project  with  a  searching  In- 
quiry Into  the  penal  and  correctional  sys- 
tems and  the  correctional  problems  at  every 
level  of  government. 

•  Without  it  was  continue  the  revolving 
door  of  crime-punlshment-crlme-punlsh- 
ment."  he  added.  "Every  one  of  the  many 
organizations  and  institutions  concerned 
with  this  problem  should  be  drawn  Into  this 
enterprise." 

(Prom  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Aug.  23.  1969  [ 
Justice   Bttrger   Speaks   Out 
(By  Boecoe  Drummond) 
Washington. — Another   voice   of    national 
leadership  Is  being  heard  in  the  land — and 
to  pood  effect. 

It  is  the  vo4ce  of  the  new  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States.  Warren  Earl  Burger,  who 
Is  putting  himself  without  delay  or  timidity 
at  the  head  of  a  campaign  to  bring  off  a  set  of 
legal  reforms  touching  nearly  every  aspect  of 
the  administration  of  Justice. 

volunteers 

His  goal :  to  bring  the  nation's  creaking  Ju- 
dicial system — from  outdated  legal  education 
to  outmoded  court  procedures  and  prison 
methods — Into  the  second  half  of  the  20th 
centviry. 

His  strategy:  to  mobilize  public-minded 
lawyers,  law  deans,  social  scientists,  busi- 
ness administrators,  and  judges  to  volunteer 
their  services  to  propose  how  best  to  do  it. 

His  target:  the  leaders  of  the  prestigious 
.American  Bar  Association  with  whom  Burg- 
er's relations  are  more  cordial  and  coopera- 
tive than  any  recent  chief  Jvistlce.  and  public 
opinion  from  which  the  hot  breath  of  pK>pular 
pressure  must  come  to  help  cut  through  the 
traditional  resistance  to  change  among  law- 
yers and  Judges. 

He  is  setting  out  to  win  support  on  both 
fronts  simultaneously,  and  his  beginning  is 
impressive.  He  has  Just  spent  a  week  ming- 
line:  with  the  members  of  the  ABA  with  out- 
stretched hand  and  a  comfortable  "Hello,  I'm 
Warren  Burger."  They  know  him  all  right; 
they  like  him:  they  will  be  hearing  from  him 
often  in  the  coming  months. 

Justice  Burger  Is  seeking  to  carry  forward 
with  something  more  than  all  deliberate 
speed  the  kind  of  legal  reform  which  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  tried  to  get.  He  tried  but 
didn't  make  much  headway.  The  difficulty 
was  that  Warren's  associations  with  both  the 
state  chief  justices  and  the  ABA  soon  became 
so  controversial  and  strained — because  of  the 
direction  of  the  Warren  court  decisions — that 
they  were  unable  to  work  together  effec- 
tively. Warren  never  attended  ABA  meetings 
after  1958. 

sweeping  chances 

Two  things  stand  out  from  the  public 
speeches  and  private  conversations  on  wlUch 
Justice  Burger  is  embarked. 

He  is  not  talking  about  minor,  peripheral 
reforms  to  tidy  up  the  administration  of  jus- 


tice. He  is  talking  about  Improving  justice 
not  Just  Improving  its  administrations.  He  Is 
talking  about  radical,  far-reaching,  wide- 
ranging  reforms  modernlzliig  legal  education, 
shaking  prison  methods  and  correctional  In- 
stitutions to  their  foundations,  and  taking 
the  management  of  the  courts  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Judges  and  putting  them  In  the 
hands  of  exp)ert  court  administrators. 

He  is  convinced  that  such  sweeping 
changes  in  the  ways  things  are  done  by  the 
law  and  with  the  law  must  be  forthcoming 
soon — with  ertdence  at  once  that  they  are 
coming — If  the  administration  of  Justice  is 
to  regain  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
American  people  as  a  whole. 

He  points  out  that  jurors  and  witnesses 
'become  frustrated  and  angry  citizens  when 
they  find  that  20  percent  of  their  time  is 
sp>ent  in  trials  and  80  percent  just  wilting 
around."  Court  procedures  have  become  so 
slow  that  it  takes  years  to  bring  cases  to  com- 
pletion and  the  Chief  Justice  thinks  it  is  not 
only  tinnecessary  but  Intolerable  and  that 
public  patience  is  wearing  dangerously  thin. 

COURT     administrators 

What  to  do?  Btirger  contends  that  judges 
are  not  usually  qualified  to  manage  the 
courts  any  more  than  doctors  are  qualified  to 
manage  hopsltals.  He  proposes  the  training 
of  skilled  court  administrators  and  giving 
them  the  authority  to  bring  the  courts  out  of 
the  horse-and-buggy  era. 

He  also  urges  that  people  with  fresh  minds 
take  a  look  at  the  nation's  penal  Institutions. 
After  putting  so  much  protective  safeguard 
around  the  accused,  he  would  like  to  see 
more  attention  given  to  rehabilitating  more 
of  those  who  are  sent  to  prison  and  he  favors 
creating  a  panel  of  social  and  behavioral  sci- 
entists, correctional  exfjerts  with  a  few  law- 
yers (not  too  many)  to  produce  new  Ideas  on 
how  to  do  better. 

As  to  education,  Burger  holds  that  "the 
modern  law  school  Is  not  fulfilling  Its  basic 
duty  to  provide  society  with  people-oriented 
and  problem-oriented"  lawyers  to  meet  the 
social  needs  of  our  changing  world. 

One  thing  is  sure — the  new  Chief  Justice 
is  going  to  be  heard,  and  he  isn't  going  to 
stop  until  he  is  heeded. 

Court  Administrators:   Where  Wotn,D  We 

Find  Them? 
(Remarks  of  Warren  E.  Burger.  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  at  Institute  of 
Judicial  Administration  Breakfast.  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  Convention.  Dallas, 
Tex..  Aug.  12,  1969) 

The  courts  of  this  country  need  manage- 
ment which  busy  and  overworked  judges, 
with  vastly  Increased  caseloads,  cannot  give. 
We  need  a  corps  of  trained  administrators  or 
managers,  jtist  as  hospitals  found  they 
needed  them  many  years  ago,  to  manage  and 
direct  the  machinery  so  that  judges  can 
concentrate  on  their  primary  professional 
duty  of  Judging. 

Such  administrators  do  not  now  exist — 
except  for  a  handful  who  are  almost  entirely 
confined  to  State  court  systems.  We  must 
literally  create  a  corps  of  court  administra- 
tors or  court  managers  and  we  must  do  so 
at  once.  I  propose  a  program  to  do  this — 
at  once — because  the  need  Is  now,  not  at 
some  distant  future  date. 

For  many  years  we  have  worked  at  Im- 
proving the  efficiency  of  handling  or  process- 
ing the  trial  of  cases.  Vanderbllt's  Minimum 
Standards  of  Judicial  Administration  were 
a  landmark  but  they  must  be  brought  up 
to  date.  The  Institute  for  Judicial  Admin- 
istration, the  Section  of  Judicial  Administra- 
tion, the  Conference  of  State  Trial  Judges 
and  many  others  have  labored  and  their 
work  has  been  very  valuable  We  dar?  not 
think  how  grave  our  problems  would  be  if 
dedicated  lawyers  and  Judges  and  law  teach- 
ers had  not  done  so  much. 

The    day    is    gone,    I    think,    when    a    few 


Judges  resisted  because  they  felt  that  court 
managers  or  admlnstrators  would  In  some 
way  impinge  on  judicial  independence  This 
always  seen^ed  to  me  an  unfounded  fear 
Judges  need  trained  help  in  administration 
or  management  in  the  same  way  they  need 
skilled  secretaries  and  court  reporters  who 
do  for  the  judge  what  he  cannot  do  for 
himself. 

The  pressing  need  for  swift  action  was 
pointed  up  to  me  in  a  simple  question  put 
by  a  college  student  who  read  a  news  account 
of  a  criminal  trial  in  which  a  guilty  verdict 
had  just  been  returned.  The  news  account 
said  that  'informed  legal  experts"  estimated 
it  would  be  three  or  four  years  before  the 
appeals  and  other  processes  were  concluded, 
and  longer  if  he  secured  a  new  trial. 

The  student  then  asked  "Why  should  It 
take  so  long?" 

This  is  not  the  question  of  Just  6ne  bafBed 
and  troubled  student.  It  Is  the  question  that 
millions  of  Americans— and  countless  friends 
of  America  in  other  lands — are  asking. 

Why  does  American  justice  take  so  long? 

I  could  suggest  several  reasons  why  It 
takes  so  long  but  today  will  locus  on  just 
one  of  the  reasons. — which  has  two  parts. 
That  reason  is  the  lack  of  up-to-date,  effec- 
tive procedures  and  standards  for  adminis- 
tration or  management,  and  the  lack  of 
trained  managers. 

We  know  that,  except  for  human  anatomy, 
virtually  all  basic  medical  knowledge  of  25 
years  ago  Is  obsolete  Most  Industrial  produc- 
tion and  business  management  techniques 
have  changed  drastically  in  that  period.  Pon- 
der for  a  moment  If  you  will  on  the  changes 
In  air  transport  and  the  space  program  not 
In  25  but  in  10  years. 

Is  it  not  a  paradox  that,  except  In  details, 
a  civil  or  a  criminal  trial  today,  for  example. 
Is  essentially  the  same  as  In  Daniel  Webster's 
time?  With  slight  brief  on  how  to  move  to 
exclude  evidence.  Webster  could  step  into 
any  court  room  in  America  and  be  quite  at 
home.  Is  it  inevitable  that  all  the  mecha- 
nisms for  resolving  legal  Issues  should  be 
Immune  from  change?  Frankly,  I  do  not  know 
the  answer  but  I  do  know  that  the  patience 
of  the  American  people  with  the  processes  of 
litigation  is  wearing  thin. 

With  few  exceptions — and  I  think  they  are 
very  few— every  large  court  house  in  this 
country  regularly  witnesses  the  spectacle  of 
frustrated  and  angry  citizens  called  for  Jury 
service  who  find  that  perhaps  20  "A  of  their 
time  is  spent  In  trials  and  80 Tr  just  waiting. 
Witnesses  called  for  a  precise  day  and  hour, 
having  left  their  private  concerns,  find  them- 
selves, like  the  jurors,  spending  most  of  their 
time  waiting.  Expert  witnesses  fume  and  fuss 
at  the  waste  of  their  professional  time.  We 
should  not  be  surprised  that  most  of  these 
people  criticize  the  courts. 

Many  lawyers  have  come  to  accept  this 
philosophically  and  many  have  simply  sur- 
rendered to  "The  System."  The  public  will 
not. 

Whether  the  future  will  bring  basic 
changes  in  the  litigation  mechanism  no  one 
knows;  answers  to  these  larger  questions 
must  wait.  Now — immediately — we  must  take 
some  emergency  steps  to  meet  what  may  be 
called  problems  of  deferred  maintenance  and 
modernization  of  our  court  machinery.  In 
the  short  run  we  must  do  the  best  we  can 
with  parts  of  the  machinery  and  take  what- 
ever steps  are  available  to  us.  As  I  see  It.  the 
primary  available  option  is  to  secure  skilled 
managers  to  run  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery so  that  judges  can  get  on  with  what 
they  are  presumed  to  be  qualified  to  do^ 
namely  trying  and  disposing  of  cases. 

Courts  with  few  judges  can  perhaps  con- 
tinue to  function  reasonably  well  with  what 
they  now  have:  but  at  some  point — whether 
it  is  4-6 — or  8  judges  I  am  not  sure — highly 
skilled  management  is  needed.  We  should 
not  use  "judge  time"  to  accomplish  tasks 
that  others  with  less  training  can  do  at  less 
expense  to  the  public. 
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Lawmakers  who  control  the  appropriations 
are  already  harassed  with  overwhelming  de- 
mands for  more  money  and  more  personnel 
It  will  do  no  good  simply  to  ask  for  more 
money.  We  must  demonstrate  the  need  and 
make  out  a  solid  case  that  court  managers 
will  be  effective  and  economical  In  the  long 
run. 

How  can  we  do  this?  As  I  see  It.  the  solu- 
tion will  require  several  stages,  some  Im- 
mediate and  some  long  range. 

First :  We  need  a  review  and  revision  of  the 
Vanderbllt  Standards  of  Judicial  Administra- 
tion and  I  believe  the  Institute  of  Judicial 
Administration  Is  already  studying  this  at 
staff  level.  The  Institute  needs  the  sponsor- 
ship and  leadership  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  and 
others,  to  accomplish  this  task. 

Second:  An  immediate  step  Is  to  And  out 
how  to  supply  the  potential  demand  for 
court  management  specialists.  It  Is  surely  a 
paradox  that  our  Space  Program  which  Is 
barely  a  dozen  years  old.  has  produced  more 
Astronauts  than  we  have  genuine  specialists 
in  court  management.  Most  of  them  are  now 
employed  In  state  court  systems. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  under 
Chairman  Eastland  has  had  a  Subcommittee 
under  Senator  Tydlngs  studying  the  prob- 
lem and  legislation  has  been  drafted  to 
proKde  Administrators  for  the  Federal  Courts 
If  fSat  legislation  were  passed  at  once  we 
could  not  begin  to  fill  the  positions.  We 
should  indeed  pass  the  legislation  but  we 
must  also  take  Immediate  steps  to  ensure 
a  supply  of  administrators.  We  cannot  legis- 
late court  administrators  any  more  than  we 
can  legislate  Astronauts;  they  must  be 
trained. 

I  therefore  propose  that  we  call  together 
a  dozen  or  more  of  the  best  informed  people 
In  this  country  and  ask  them  to  plan  a 
program  to  train  the  large  number  of  man- 
agers we  need  I  know  this  can  be  done  and 
It  must  be  done  at  once.  It  should  begin 
in  the  next  60  or  90  days.  We  have  not  demon- 
strated great  imagination  or  skill  in  this  area 
and  hence  I  would  ask  that  the  Planning 
Conference  be  composed  of  perhaps  six  court 
managers  of  established  standing,  four  ex- 
perts In  public  administration,  and  two  In 
business  administration,  and  perhaps  a  few 
progressive  trial  Judges  and  experienced 
litigation  lawyers. 

I  hope  the  American  Bar  Association  will 
take  the  leadership  and  call  on  The  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association,  the  Institute  of  Judicial 
Administration  and  others.  They  In  turn 
can  draw  on  the  skills  and  experience  of 
the  best  brains  In  public  administration  and 
in  business  administration.  This  planning 
should  ultimately  draw  in  Universities  which 
have  a  demonstrated  capacity  to  train  public 
administrators. 

Third:  A  third  step  must  wait  on  the 
second  I  have  Just  mentioned— but  it  cannot 
wait  very  long.  The  third  step  should  con- 
sist of  carefully  planned  pilot  programs  such 
as  those  which  proved  so  valuable  In  The 
Ford  Foundation  Public  Defender  Program 
and  ball  projects.  Once  the  private  sector 
has  demonstrated  the  feaslbllitv  and  the 
techniques,  I  am  confident  the  Co'ngress  and 
the  State  Legislatures  will  respond. 

We  must  not  assume  Congress  or  the  States 
will  act  on  "pie  In  the  sky  promises."  It  Is 
up  to  the  profession  to  bring  the  -pie''  down 
to  earth  and  put  it  in  the  court  houses.  When 
we  do  this,  I  am  confident  the  courts  will 
get  the  support  we  need  from  the  Congress 
and  from  the  States. 


THE   SWANSON   RIVER   PffiE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
more  than  4,000  men  battled  for  weeks 
against  the  disastrous  Swanson  River 
forest  fire  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula  of  my 
State.  This  was  a  massive  effort,  and  I 


Invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
fine  work  that  was  done  by  the  people 
of  Alaska,  working  in  concert  with  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  mlli- 
tar>',  and  the  Forest  Service  in  contain- 
ing this  huge  fire. 

The  fire  burned  out  an  oblong  strip 
about  18  miles  long  and  5  to  6  miles  wide 
in  the  middle  of  the  Kenai  National 
Moose  Range,  destroying  a  total  of  al- 
most 90.000  acres.  This  land  is  among 
the  most  beautiful  and  well-preserved 
wildlife  areas  in  Alaska.  It  is  a  widely 
used  recreation  area,  being  within  a  3- 
hour  drive  of  more  than  half  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State. 

I  commend  the  many  men  who  worked 
so  hard  to  stop  and  contain  this  fire.  We 
owe  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  team  of  over  1,900 
men:  the  U.S.  Army's  contribution  of 
over  800  men.  including  trucks,  cats,  air- 
craft, and  helicopters;  and  finally  to  the 
over  2,000  Alaska  natives  who  left  their 
villages  and  went  to  Kenai  to  fight  that 
fire. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list 
of  the  towns  and  villages  and  the  num- 
ber of  men  participating  in  suppressing 
this  blaze  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Aklachak.  29;  Alakanuk,  18;  Aklak  11- 
AUakaket,  25;  Anchorage,  413;  Anlak  29- 
Anvik.  14;  Holy  Cross.  6;  Beaver.  12;  Bethel' 
156;  Chalkyltfiik.  9;  Chevak,  35;  Crooked 
Creek,  7;  Sleetmute,  15;  Dillingham  67-  Em- 
monak,  46;  Fairbanks,  121;  Fort  Yukon  66- 
Galena,    20;    Glennallen,    69;    Gravllng,    6- 

Homer,  16;  Hooper  Bay,  78;  Huslla  29- 
Illamna.  lO;  Kalsag,  13;  Kaltag.  36;  Kenai" 
200;  Kiana,  21;  Klpnuk.  17;  Kotllk.  24-  Kot- 
zebue.  Ill;  Koyukuk.  15;  Kwethluk.  25- 
Kuka.  10;  Marshall.  18;  McGrath,  26;  Mlnto' 
26;  Medfra  and  Nlcolal.  14; 

Mentasta,  15;  Mt.  Village.  28;  Mukluk  21- 
Nanana.  27;  Noatak,  21;  Noorvik.  23-  'Na- 
pakiak,  17;  Nome,  57;  NondaJton  and  Ill- 
amna. 29;  Northway.  51;  Nulato.  47-  Nun- 
apltchuk.  20;  Pilot  Station.  23;  Quinhagak 
15;  Ruby,  27;  Russian  Mission,  18. 

Selawlk,  16;  St.  Mary's  23;  St.  Michaels  17- 
Scammon  Bay.  40;  Shageluk.  10;  Stebblns  19-' 
Stony  River,  12:  Tanacross.  39;  Tetlln  17- 
Tooksook  Bay,  31;  Tanana,  30;  Tuntinak' 
25;  Tuluksak,  23;  Unalakleet,  36;  Venetle.  16.' 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  serious 
perhaps  fatal,  damage  has  been  done  to 
a  precious  wilderness  area  in  my  State 
The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life infoiTOs  me  that  they  are  extremely 
concerned  about  the  possible  effects  of 
this  fire  on  salmon  spawning  grounds.  In 
the  area  of  the  fire  are  over  35  miles  of 
streams  and  rivers,  and  over  700  lakes 
and  ponds.  The  fire  has  destroyed  the 
natural  ground  cover  along  these  water- 
sheds, and  the  problems  of  siltation  into 
the  lakes  and  streams  is  vei-y  great. 

The  Bureau  is  planning  to  request  a 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $1.2  mil- 
lion to  clear  the  banks  of  the  streams 
and  lakes  and  then  reseed.  to  prevent 
erosion  and  speed  up  the  recovery  of  the 
burned  area. 

Senators  from  the  Western  States  can 
appreciate  the  tremendous  damage  that 
occurs  when  fire  strikes  a  great  forest. 
The  effects  are  often  disastrous  to  the 
wildlife  and  ecology  of  the  area,  and  the 
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process  of  natural  reforestation  ukes 
many,  many  years.  It  Is  my  sincere  hone 
that  when  the  request  for  a  supplement!^ 
ai^ropriation  comes  before  the  Senate 
in  regard  to  the  Swanson  River  fire 
Senators  will  give  it  their  fullest  con' 
sideration.  I  intend  also  to  ask  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the  State 
department  of  highways  to  -Aork 
toward  the  establishment  of  roads  in  this 
area  in  order  that  firefighters  and  fire- 
fighting  equipment  will  be  provided  with 
easier  access  to  this  area. 

The  people  of  Alaska,  working  in  con- 
cert with  many  members  of  the  Federal 
Government  fought  very  hard  to  stoo 
and  contain  that  forest  fire.  It  is  up  to 
us  now,  to  see  that  enough  funds  are 
provided  to  repair  the  damage  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible. 


A   GRIM   REMINDER:    LIST  OF  NA 
TIONS    WHICH    ARE    PARTIES  -ro 
THE  CONVENTION  ON  THE  POLIT 
ICAL  RIGHTS  OP  WOMEN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  is 
common  knowledge,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  voted  to  table  anv  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  Convention  on 
the  Political  Rights  of  Women. 

This  action  by  the  committee  con- 
tinues both  to  puzzle  and  anger  advocates 
of  U.S.  ratification  of  the  human  rights 
conventions.  The  United  States,  through 
the  inaction  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  remains  in  the  companv  of 
Spain.  Yemen.  Saudi  Arabia,  Iran  Iraq 
Algeria,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  and  Burma  as  na- 
tions which  have  refused  to  ratify  the 
Convention  on  Political  Rights  of 
Women. 

Because  I  believe  it  would  be  of  great 
interest  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  ask  unanimous  consen  that 
a  list  of  the  countries  which  are  parties 
to  the  Convention  on  Political  Rights  of 
Women  be  printed  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows : 

A  List  of  54  Countries  Which  Are  Parhes 
TO  THE  Political  Rights  of  Women  Co.m- 

VENTION 

Afghanistan.  Albania.  Argentina.  Belgium. 
Brazil.  Bulgaria,  Byelorussia,  Canada.  Central 
African  Republic.  China.  Congo  (BrazzavlUei. 
Costa  Rica.  Cuba.  Czechoslovakia.  Denmark. 
Dominican  Republic.  Ecuador. 

Finland.  France.  Gabon.  Ghana.  Greece. 
Guatemala.  Haiti.  Hungary.  Iceland,  India, 
Indonesia.  Israel.  Jamaica.  Japan,  Lebanoc, 
Madagascar,  Malawi.  Mongolia. 

Nepal.  Nicaragua,  Niger,  Norway.  Pakistan. 
Philippines,  Poland.  Republic  of  Korea.  Ru- 
mania. Senegal.  Sierra  Leone.  Sweden,  Thai- 
land, Trinidad  and  Taboga,  Turkey,  Ukraine, 
USSR,  United  Kingdom,  and  Yugoslavia. 
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VIETNAM 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  the 
continuation  of  the  Vietnam  war  is  caus- 
ing the  needless  devastation  of  that  land 
and  is  deepening  alienation  within  our 
own.  Those  who  in  the  past  have  ques- 
tioned our  policies  have  done  so  in  the 
spirit  of  nonpartisanship,  speaking  to  the 
principles  that  are  involved  rather  than 
exploiting  circumstances  for  expedient 
political  gain. 


The  chairman  of  the  national  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  recently  given  indica- 
tions that  members  of  his  party  intend 
to  speak  out  against  the  course  of  our 
Vietnam  policies. 

I  believe  that  a  high-principled, 
thoughtful  national  discussion  of  this 
issue  is  mandatory.  The  expression  of 
responsible  congressional  concern  can 
contribute  substantially  to  accelerating 
our  military  disengagement  from  Viet- 
nam. However.  I  believe  that  a  highly 
partisan  discussion  of  this  issue  would 
be  gravely  detrimental  to  the  cause  of 
peace  in  Vietnam.  One  cannot  help  but 
question  those  who.  while  standing 
loyally  in  support  of  President  Johnson's 
Vietnam  policies,  now  rise  in  criticism 
of  President  Nixon. 

It  is  my  firm  hope  that  members  of 
both  parties  w'ill  join  together  in  a  rea- 
soned, sincere  debate  of  the  future  of 
our  Vietnam  involvement.  It  is  urgent 
that  we  who  have  questioned  the  course 
of  past  policies  now  remain  united  in  our 
intention  to  promote  disengagement. 
Dedication  to  this  cause  must  transcend 
partisan  interests  if  we  are  to  be  credible 
in  promoting  this  end. 

Pi-esident  Nixon  is  facing  strong  pres- 
sures against  his  policy  of  withdra'wing 
our  forces  from  Vietnam.  I  have  advised 
him  that  I  intend  to  do  all  that  is  pos- 
sible to  mobilize  public  opinion  and  polit- 
ical support  for  his  stated  intention  of 
our  disengagement  from  this  conflict. 

Our  militarj-  presence  must  be  with- 
diawn  from  Vietnam.  It  is  my  hope  to 
encourage  credible  congressional  concern 
that  supports  this  goal. 


POLLUTION  AND  THE  ENVIRON- 
MENT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  is  bringing 
to  the  Senate  floor  further  proposed 
landmark  legislation  to  deal  with  the 
serious  water  pollution  and  environ- 
mental problems  facing  the  Nation.  The 
bill  is  a  significant  and  worthy  addition 
to  the  pre\ious  environmental  legisla- 
tion reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  bill  is  a  tribute  to  the  Public 
Works  Committee's  continued  concern 
with  this  problem. 

I  wish  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine  'Mr.  Muskiei.  who 
has  undertaken  the  leadership  in  this 
most  important  field  of  eliminating  water 
and  air  pollution.  The  Nation  owes  him 
a  debt  of  gratitude. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill. 

S.  7  has  two  important  titles.  The  first 
deals  with  water  pollution  and  sets  out 
for  the  first  time,  effective  controls  over 
three  major  sources  of  water  pollution — 
oil  pollution,  vessel  pollution,  and  ther- 
mal pollution. 

Since  Januar>'  of  this  year,  more  than 
100  oil  spills  and  discharges  have  been 
recorded.  The  spill  from  the  Torrey  Can- 
yon in  1967  and  the  ongoing  Santa  Bar- 
bara discharge  are  spectacular  and  wide- 
ly knowTi  examples  of  oil  pollution.  Oth- 
ers, less  publicized  and  less  widely  known. 
have  similarly  seriously  damaged 
beaches,  fish,  and  wildlife. 

These  serious  and  continuing  inci- 
dents of  oil  damage  have  clearly  demon- 


strated the  need  for  strong  Federal 
legislation  prohibiting  the  discharge  of 
oil  into  our  Nation's  waters. 

The  prompt  notification  procedures 
required  by  title  I  will  minimize  the  re- 
stilts  of  this  ruinous  pollution. 

The  large  fines  and  clean  up  costs 
assessed  against  the  polluter  for  the  in- 
cidents which  do  occur,  will  severely 
punish  the  contaminator. 

Sewage  and  wastes  that  pour  out  from 
commercial  and  pleasure  vessels  have 
polluted  scores  of  bays,  lakes,  harbors, 
and  marinas.  S.  7,  establishing  stand- 
ards for  marine  sanitation  devices,  will 
prevent  the  continued  deposit  of  inade- 
quately or  untreated  waste  into  these 
waters. 

The  third  form  of  pollution  dealt  with 
by  this  legislation  is  thermal  pollution. 
Recent  estimates  indicate  that  our  Na- 
tion's need  for  electric  power  is  doubling 
every  decade.  To  meet  this  need,  numer- 
ous, large  power  generating  plants  will 
have  to  be  constructed.  Many  of  these 
plants  will  be  nuclear  fueled. 

These  nuclear-fueled  powerplants  will 
need  vast  amounts  of  water  for  cooling 
purposes.  The  return  of  this  water, 
which  is  usually  11  degrees  to  23  degrees 
hotter  than  when  it  was  taken  into  the 
powerplants,  can  have  a  disastrous  ef- 
fect on  the  water  quality  of  the  water 
into  which  it  flows. 

Under  title  I,  no  Federal  agency  will 
be  allowed  to  issue  a  license  or  permit 
for  the  operation  of  a  powerplant  if  its 
water  discharge  would  seriously  and  ad- 
versely affect  the  water  quality  of  the 
water  into  which  it  is  ejected. 

The  second  title  of  S.  7  establishes  an 
Office  of  Environmental  Quality  to  de- 
velop standards  to  protect  and  enhance 
the  environmental  life  in  all  areas  af- 
fected by  Federal  and  federally  assisted 
projects  and  programs. 

The  need  for  an  office  to  integrate  na- 
tional environmental  policies  has  become 
readily  apparent  as  the  effects  of  tech- 
nologj',  population,  and  urbanization  on 
environmental  life  are  increasingly  felt. 

The  Senate  has  already  begim  to  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  greater  coordination 
of  Federal  programs  in  the  environ- 
mental area.  Earlier  this  session,  we 
pas.sed  the  bill.  S.  1075.  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington  'Mr.  Jack- 
son I ,  establishing  a  three-member  Board 
of  Environmental  Quality  Advisers  to  be 
appointed  by  and  to  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Either  this  group  of  advisers  or  the 
Office  of  Environmental  Quality  proposed 
by  S.  7  would  be  a  step  m  the  direction 
of  better  Federal  coordination.  Ulti- 
mately, I  think  we  will  be  successfiil  only 
by  establishing  a  Department  of  Human 
Environment  and  Natural  Resources  to 
control  environmental  programs  pres- 
ently scattered  through  18  departments 
and  agencies  of  our  Government.  Follow- 
ing preliminary  hearings  by  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  Reorganization  on 
this  subject,  I  wrote  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Executive  Organiza- 
tion— the  Ash  committee — asking  them 
to  give  priority  to  this  problem. 

The  President,  if  he  is  to  successfully 
define  a  comprehensive  Federal  conser- 
vation policy,  must  have  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  Americans  from  all  walks  of 
life. 


The  Office  of  Environmental  Quality 
at  the  White  House  proposed  by  S.  7 
would  mobilize  competent  spokesmen 
from  the  private  and  public  sector  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  national  effort  to  preserve 
and  protect  our  environment. 

Through  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality,  the  capacity  of  the  President 
and  the  Congress  to  give  continiung. 
thoughtful  attention  to  the  varied  and 
interrelated  problems  which  compromise 
our  environment  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased and  could  serve  as  a  forerunner 
to  the  creation  of  a  Cabinet -level  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Environment  and 
Natural  Resources. 

The  legislation  will  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  environmental  advisory 
committees  and  biannual  environmental 
forums.  These  advisory  committees  and 
the  forums  will  allow  concerned  citizens 
to  express  their  ideas  and  recommenda- 
tions on  environmental  problems. 

Through  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality,  their  ideas  and  recommenda- 
tions will  filter  up  to  the  President,  giv- 
ing him  the  benefit  of  many  approaches 
to  environmental  problems  and  giving 
this  Nation  the  opportunity  to  formulate 
an  overall  conservation  and  environmen- 
tal policy.  Now  regrettably,  there  is  no 
comprehensive  policy — only  a  hodge- 
podge of  many  Federal  programs,  operat- 
ing with  a  kind  of  independence  of  their 
own  and  with  little  or  no  coordination. 

Too  often  we  have  taken  the  rich 
natural  resources  of  this  continent  and 
turned  them  into  unusable  and  ugly 
stains  on  the  landscape.  Our  rivers,  lakes 
and  coastlines  have  been  subjected  to 
such  wanton  disregard  that  today,  filth 
and  waste  threaten  their  continued 
existence. 

Fortunately.  Congress  has  wakened  to 
this  peril  and  enacted  legislation  to  com- 
bat this  disgrace.  However,  existing  laws 
have  left  some  serious  gaps,  which 
threaten  the  success  of  these  prior  efforts. 

The  bill  will  fill  these  gaps,  and  take 
the  needed  forward  steps  to  repair  and 
prevent  the  continual  damage  to  our 
environmental  life. 


THE  GREEK  GO'VERNMENT'S 
NONTN\aTATION     j 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  when  it 
comes  to  insuring  that  the  Greek  people 
have  a  government  responsive  to  their 
wishes  and  one  that  does  not  acquiesce  in 
the  practice  of  torture  on  its  citizens,  we 
see  little  progress. 

To  my  mind,  the  danger  in  Greece  is 
that,  in  desperation,  the  people  there 
may  turn  toward  communism  as  being 
the  only  way  of  escaping  the  ugly  em- 
brace of  their  present  regime.  As  of  now, 
this  is  not  the  case,  since  the  opposition 
to  the  regime  seems  still  to  be  centered 
amongst  citizens  who  have  middle-of- 
the-road  or  conservative  philosophies. 

But  in  time  I  believe  there  is  a  real 
danger  of  the  pendulum  of  opposition 
swinging  to  the  left.  This  is  one  more 
reason  why  the  sooner  the  regime  is 
changed,  the  better  off  both  Greece  and 
the  free  world  will  be. 

In  connection  with  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment's practices  of  permitting  torture 
and  police  station  abuse  to  be  used  as  a 
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method  of  discouraging  political  opposl 
tlon,  I  placed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  May  12,  1969,  an  excellent  article 
written  by  Christopher  Wren  that  was 
published  in  Look  magazine  of  May  27, 
1969.  Following  the  publication  of  this 
article,  the  Greek  Government  went 
through  the  motion  of  Inviting  Look  to 
send  a  representative  to  Greece  to  see 
for  himself. 

At  that  time,  I  commended  the  Greek 
Government  for  this  response.  In  my 
comments  on  the  Senate  floor  on  June 
26. 1  said: 

I  am  very  glad  Indeed  that  the  Greek  Em- 
bassy responded  by  Issuing  a  press  release  In 
which  Look  Magazine  was  Invited  to  send  a 
representative  over  to  Greece  to  Investigate 
the  truth  of  the  article. 

I  said  further : 

I  trust,  too,  that  since  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment has  Invited  him,  every  effort  will  be 
made  by  Greek  officials  to  let  Mr.  Wren 
travel  and  visit  where  he  wishes. 

However,  if  ever  there  was  an  invita- 
tion that  was  false  and  not  meant  to  be 
accepted,  that  was  It!  In  this  regard.  I 
ask  nnanimous  consent  that  the  article 
published  in  the  current — October  7— 
issue  of  Look  describing  the  eventual  out- 
come of  this  invitation — or,  rather,  non- 
invitation — be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Orezce  :  Tub  Toktubk  Goes  On 
(By  Christopher  S.  Wren) 

Last  June  7,  George  Papadopoulos,  the 
Greek  colonel  who  runs  Western  Evurope's 
only  new  dictatorship  since  World  War  II, 
mused  before  an  Athens  news  conference 
that  he  might  agree  with  the  view  that  the 
press  was  a  "whore."  The  self-appointed 
Prime  Minister  was  referring  to  Look  maga- 
zine's disclosure  of  political  torture  in  Greece 
(May  27,  1969). 

His  Indignant  response  was  delivered  once 
the  offending  article,  Greece:  Government  by 
Torture,  was  safely  off  the  newsstands  (in 
Athens,  copies  were  bought  up  by  the  Junta)  : 
"How  could  -we  consider  ourselves  part  of  a 
civilized  society  when  we  accept  the  most 
Imaginary  and  malignant  accusations  pro- 
duced by  a  mentally  deranged  person 
and  how  could  we  reproduce  those  accusa- 
tions for  the  use  of  tens  of  millions  of  read- 
ers throughout  the  world?"  Under  the  sub- 
head "Feeble  Author,"  the  censored  Athens 
News  picked  up  the  cue:  "Papadopoulos  said 
this  article  was  written  by  a  mentally  de- 
ranged person."  It  was  later  quieUy  ex- 
plained the  Prime  Minister  really  meant  not 
this  writer,  only  his  sources. 

Papadopoulos  thereupon  Invited  Look  to 
send  to  Greece  "a  duly  authorized  represen- 
tative with  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
truth.  He  could  be  accompanied  by  th"-  per- 
son who  supplied  the  writer  with  the  false 
accusations.  ..." 

The  Prime  Minister  promised  that  if  he 
were  shown  torture  did  take  place,  he  would 
hang  the  culprits  in  ConstltuUon  Square. 
The  last  such  public  executions  In  central 
Athens.  Greeks  recall,  were  carried  out  by  the 
Nazis  during  the  Occupation.  The  Prime 
Minister  never  bothered  to  send  his  Invita- 
tion to  Look.  It  appeared  the  next  week 
among  the  routine  Greek  Embassy  press  re- 
leases handed  out  to  the  Washington  press 
corps.  StlU.  Look  accepted. 

Since  the  details  had  come  from  torture 
victims  within  and  outside  Greece.  Look 
had  no  single  'person  who  supplied  the  writer 
with  the  false  accusations."  It  proposed  send- 
ing James  Becket,  an  American  lawyer  who 
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haa  Investigated  torture  charges  within 
Greece  for  Amnesty  International,  the  world- 
wide organization  concerned  with  political 
prisoners.  Becket  had  given  some  of  his 
documentation  to  Look.  Congressman  Don 
Edwards  of  California  was  suggested  as  an 
observer  Rep.  Edwards,  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Committee  for  Democracy  in  Greece. 
offered  skill  as  a  former  FBI  agent  and  cur- 
rent member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Following  the  Prime  Minister's  Invitation, 
further  evidence  and  offers  of  assistance 
came  in  to  Look  from  Europe  Thirteen  pris- 
oners in  Averoff  prison.  Athens,  smuggled 
out  a  signed  statement  that  they  wanted  to 
talk  about  their  torture.  A  Scandinavian 
diplomat  wrote:  "I  could  furnish  you  with  a 
number  of  names  of  people  who  have  been 
tortured  much  worse  than  those  you  mention 
in  your  article." 

A  month  later,  the  Greek  Prime  Minister 
Anally  authorized  the  consul  general  in  New 
York  to  Inform  Look  that  Representative 
Edwards  and  Becket.  as  "participants  of 
moTements  inspired  by  prejudice  and  anti- 
Greek  hysteria"  were  not  welcome  In  Greece. 
The  article's  airthor  was  "absolutely  unac- 
ceptable." As  for  the  Prime  Minister's  promise 
to  summarily  execute  anyone  guilty  of  bru- 
tality, this,  the  consul  general  explained,  was 
merely  a  "Greek  metaphor"  used  "by  the 
Prime  Minister  to  emphasize  the  depth 
of  his  convictions.  .  .  ." 

Yet  as  long  ago  as  April,  1968.  the  Greek 
Junta  was  given  prima  facie  evidence  that 
political  prisoners  had  been  abused.  Anthony 
Marreco.  a  British  law>-er  for  Amnesty  Inter- 
national, was  allowed  Into  three  Greek 
prisons.  Afterward,  he  gave  Minister  of  In- 
terior Styllanoe  Pattakos  the  hlstortes  of  ten 
prisoners  whom  he  had  interviewed  and  be- 
lieved were  tortured.  Pattakos  dismissed 
them  as  Communists  and  Marreco's  findings 
as  Communist  propaganda.  Pattakos  closed 
the  matter:  "The  Greek  Government  has  to 
protect  its  people  against  Its  Conununlst  ene- 
mies." Amnesty  International  is  now  banned 
from  Greece  as  "Communist,"  Just  as  It  has 
been  banned  from  the  Soviet  Union  as  "CIA- 
controlled." 

The  Greek  dictatorship  Insists  that  torture 
claims  have  been  refuted  by  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  and  the  so-called  British 
Parliamentarians  Committee.  It  was  in  fact 
the  subsidiary  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  that  visited  Greece.  Its  initial 
report  dealt  with  prison-camp  conditions, 
not  torture.  A  second  report  concluded  that 
the  ICRC  did  not  wish  to  declare  whether 
or  not  prisoners  were  tortured.  Because  the 
ICRC  cannot  release  its  findings  without 
the  permission  of  the  host  government,  no 
other  reports  have  been  published.  The  ICRC 
In  July,  1968,  and  again  in  February,  1969, 
privately  protested  to  the  Junta  its  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  reports. 

The  Red  Cross  has  secured  from  the  Junta 
some  improvement  in  prison  conditions.  But 
Its  business  is  mercy,  not  politics.  Restricted 
to  diplomatic  channels,  it  can  see  only  what 
the  government  decides  to  show.  In  World 
War  n,  for  instance,  a  Danish  Red  Cross 
team  finally  allowed  into  the  Thereslenstadt 
concentration  camp  in  June.  1944,  found  new 
flowerbeds  and  freshly  painted  barracks.  To 
tidy  up,  the  Nazis  had  shipped  2,780  Jews 
to  Auschwitz. 

The  Brttlsh  Parliamentarians  Committee 
tnms  out  to  be  five  British  Members  of  Par- 
liament who  were  Junketed  with  wives  to 
Greece  for  the  1968  Easter  holidays  by  Mau- 
rice Fraser  Associates.  Praser,  a  former  gam- 
bllng-caslno  promoter,  had  persuaded  the 
junta  to  pay  his  new  firm  8253.000  a  year  to 
handle  its  public  relations  in  Britain.  Two 
of  the  MP's  did  visit  the  prison  camp  on  the 
island  of  Leros,  where  torture  did  not  occur. 
The  spokesman,  Gordon  Bagler,  MP,  scoffed : 
"Quite  frankly,  I  am  getting  a  bit  fed  up 
with  the  sensationalist  reporting  to  come  out 


of  areece.  We  found  that  reported  torture 
had  always  'happened  to  someone  else.'  " 

After  a  long  court  fight  the  following  fan 
the  London  Sunday  Times  won  the  right  to 
publish  a  secret  memorandum  from  Maurice 
Fraser  to  the  Junta  that  he  had  a  British 
MP  in  his  employ.  Confronted  with  it,  Gor- 
don Bagler  confessed  that  Praser  was  pavine 
him  £500  (•1,200)  a  year.  ' 

The  Junta  has  grown  desperate  for  good 
publicity.  It  reprints  in  government  pamph- 
lets—The Foreign  Press  About  Greece— fa- 
vorable letters  to  the  editor  under  the  mast- 
head of  the  foreign  newspaper  that  has 
carried  them.  The  casual  reader  will  take 
the  unlabeled  private  letter  for  an  official 
editorial  endorsement.  The  government  re- 
cently extended  roundtrlp  New  York-Athens 
air  fare  and  24  days  of  full  hospitality  to  a 
California  radio-TV  team  of  four,  in  the 
hopee  of  some  friendly  spot  reports. 

But  when  Christopher  Janus.  Jr.,  a  25- 
year-old  vacationing  Peace  Corps  teacher, 
visited  Greece  on  August  2.  he  was  detained 
overnight  and  deported  without  explanation 
to  Nairobi.  His  father,  Christopher  Janus,  a 
Chicago  stockbroker  of  Greek  descent,  had 
written  two  articles  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  after  visiting  Greece  In  1967  and  1968. 
Janus,  who  was  decorated  by  an  earlier 
Greek  Government  for  his  work  in  Greece 
during  the  civil  war.  had  simply  repeated 
what  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  Athens  told 
him  last  year:  "A  little  torture  Is  necessary 
to  preserve  civilization." 

The  Look  article  has  been  translated, 
mimeographed  and  circulated  inside  Greece 
along  with  the  novels  and  f>oetry  banned  by 
the  regime.  But  a  half-dozen  new  escapees 
from  Greece  separately  insist  that  the  beat- 
ings In  the  i>ollce  stations  have  been  stepped 
up  in  an  attempt  to  stem  the  bombings 
and  other  stiffening  resistance  amone  the 
Greek  people. 

Six  weeks  after  the  article  appeared,  Ath- 
ens radio  felt  free  to  boast :  "The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment recently  decided  to  include  Greece 
among  the  four  countries  to  which  90  per- 
cent of  U.S.  military  aid  for  1970  will  be  dis- 
tributed " 

When  50  American  congressmen  jjetltloned 
the  Secretary  of  State  In  a  July  30  letter  for 
"a  clearer  sign  of  U.S.  moral  and  political 
disapproval  of  the  dictatorship,"  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State.  William  B.  Macomber. 
conceded  that  "we  see  an  autocratic  govern- 
ment denying  basic  civil  lll)ertles  to  the 
citizens  of  Greece."  but  Insisted  that  the 
jtinta  was  meeting  Greece's  NATO  treaty 
obligations.  Calling  the  NATO  argument  an 
excuse  for  U.S.  Inaction,  Rep.  Don  Edwards 
took  Issue:  ".  .  .  the  present  dictatorship 
violates  the  very  principles  of  NATO,  the 
very  reason  for  NATO,  the  protection  of  free 
people  through  the  preservation  of  govern- 
ments chosen  by  the  jjeople." 

American  taxpayers'  money  still  flows  to 
a  government  that  relies  on  torture  to  sur- 
vive. Among  the  new  allegations  of  brutal- 
ity Is  a  letter  from  a  woman  who  uTOte 
Look  that  her  avmt.  a  middle-aged  dress- 
maker, was  arrested  and.  the  niece  heard, 
tortured  the  week  after  Papadopoulos  Lssued 
his  angry  denial.  "She  was  released  alter 
having  been  kept  for  40  days  under  strict 
confinement  [and)  continuous  interroga- 
tion. .  .  .  Before  her  release,  she  signed  a 
declaration  saying  that  she  was  treated  'very 
p>olitely  and  Icept  under  very  human  con- 
ditions of  imprisonment.'  She  has  been 
warned,  of  course,  that  In  case  she  Is  going  to 
say  anything  to  anyone  related  to  her  Inter- 
rogation, she  will  be  rearrested  and  'properly' 
treated."  Her  name,  like  dozens  of  others. 
has  been  sent  to  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission of  the  Council  of  Europe,  which  has 
been  examining  such  cases  and  will  an- 
nounce Us  conclusions  later  this  fall. 

If.  in  the  meantime  the  Prime  Minister 
is   anxious    to    examine   the    validity   of   the 


pyramiding  charges  of  torture,  he  has  only 
to  honor  his  pledge  of  June  7  to  let  Look 
into  Greece  to  "Investigate  the  truth"  he  says 
he  so  desperately  wsints. 


ABOLISHMENT     OF     RURAL     COM- 
MUNITY DEVELOPME^^^  service 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  dis- 
quieting rumors  have  reached  me  to 
the  effect  that  last  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 25,  without  fanfare  and  without — to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge — any  public 
notice,  the  Rural  Community  Develop- 
ment Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  abolished  and  its  per- 
sonnel ordered  to  return  to  their 
respective  agencies. 

The  RODS,  as  its  name  implies,  was 
established  to  coordinate  the  efiforts  of 
the  Department  to  further  rural  industry 
and  nonfarm  employment  in  an  era  of 
incieasing  farm  mechanization  and  less 
demand  for  farm  labor.  It  was  the  first 
Government-wide  effort,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, attempting  to  redress  the  problem 
of  rural-urban  imbalance,  a  disastrous 
population  trend  that  has  crowded  some 
70  percent  of  the  American  people  into 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  U.S.  land  mass. 

Now,  without  fanfare,  without  formal 
announcement,  this  program  is  dead — 
again,  according  to  information  reach- 
ing me. 

Certainly  the  RCDS  did  not  solve  the 
problem  of  too  little  opportunity  in  the 
countrj'side.  But  hopeful  beginnings 
were  made;  more  than  3,000  interagency 
committees,  one  in  each  U.S.  county, 
were  formed;  a  formal  apparatus  to  pro- 
vide information  to  industry  seeking 
rural  locations  was  established ;  multi- 
county  conservation-industrialization 
panels  were  formed  and  operated  suc- 
cessfully in  many  areas. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  testimony  he  presented 
to  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  last 
week,  believes  in  more  rural  jobs.  The 
Seci-etary  all  but  admitted  in  this  testi- 
mony that  farm  programs  alone  hold 
out  little  hope  for  providing  the  so- 
called  marginal  operator  with  a  decent 
living. 

Why,  then,  has  he  abolished  the  one 
USDA  agency  specifically  set  up  to  deal 
with  this  problem? 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  who 
believe  that  something  can  be  done  to 
stem  the  flood  of  rural  to  urban  migra- 
tion deserve  the  answers  to  this  question. 


PHILADELPHIA  AND  PITTSBURGH 
URGE  ENACTMENT  OF  URBAN 
AND  RURAL  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
15,  1969,  I  introduced  the  Urban  and 
Rural  Education  Act  of  1969,  S.  2625. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  the  bill 
in  helping  to  deal  with  the  education 
cri.sis  that  exists  in  rural  and  urban 
America,  I  have  been  placing  in  the 
Congressional  Record  some  of  the  let- 
ters endorsing  the  measure. 

Today,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
two  letters  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania be  printed  In  the  Record;  one  let- 
ter from  Superintendent  Kishkunas  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  the  other  from  Superin- 
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tendent  Shedd  from  Philadelphia,  both 
calling  for  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 
Superintendent  Shedd  said  that  he  is 
"quite  excited  about  its  possibilities." 
Superintendent  Shedd  continued: 

This  Act,  is  Indeed  a  significant  start  in 
providing  this  funding  and  affording  us  the 
opportunity  to  overcome  the  educational 
handicaps  faced  by  so  many  of  our  children. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  School  Distkict  of  Philadelphia, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August  26, 1989. 
Hon.  George  Murphy, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Muhpht  :  After  having  care- 
fully reviewed  the  Urban  and  Rural  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1969.  I  am  quite  excited  about  its 
possibilities.  This  infusion  of  new  money 
will  provide  the  impetus  for  the  development 
of  new  concepts  to  solve  the  problems  now 
facing  us  in  the  inner  city. 

I  am  particularly  heartened  by  the  fact 
that  you  have  placed  major  emphasis  for  the 
expenditure  of  funds  In  the  elementary  years. 
The  School  District  of  Philadelphia,  in 
adopting  Itr.  goals  and  priorities,  has  decided 
to  concentrate  its  new  thrusts  In  the  early 
years  thus  paralleling  the  intent  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

In  order  to  develop  new  strategies  for  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  the  inner  city  school  dis- 
trict surh  as  ours  we  must  have  large  infu- 
sion of  new  money  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  Act.  is  Indeed  a  significant  start 
in  providing  this  funding  and  affording  us 
the  opportunity  to  overcome  the  educational 
handicaps  faced  by  so  many  of  our  children 
SiiiCerely. 

Mark  R.  Shedd. 
Superintendent. 


Pittsburgh  Pttblic  Schools, 
Pittsburgh ,  Pa..  August  13.  1969. 
Hon.  George  Murphy. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Murphy  :  I  am  pleased  to  give 
full  support  to  the  concept  of  your  Urban 
and  Rural  Education  Bill  iS.  2625)  which 
amends  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  The  additional  monies 
planned  for  this  bill  would  provide  some  re- 
lief to  the  desperate  financial  straits  con- 
fronting urban  school  districts  as  they  seek 
to  compensate  for  the  educational  deficiencies 
of  disadvantaged  children 

The  ESEA  program  does  not  currently  pro- 
vide sufiBclent  funds  to  meet  the  needs  of 
disadvantaged  children.  Pittsburgh  and  other 
urban  districts  have  had  reductions  in  appro- 
priations per  pupil  because  of  the  increase  in 
APDC  children  reported  nationwide.  The  ad- 
ditional $200  million  requested  will  help  to 
overcome  this  deficiency. 
Sincerely, 

Louis  J  Kishkunas. 


SENATOR  MURPHY  TESTIFIES  ON 
THE  GROWING  PROBLEMS  OF 
ALCOHOLISM 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 26,  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Alcoholism  and  Narcotics  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  held 
hearings  in  Los  Angeles.  I  testified  on  the 
grovi-ing  national  problem  of  alcoholism. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  ^o  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to'be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Mr.  Chairman  and  my  dlhtlngulehed  Col- 
leagues, I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  welcome  the  Subcommittee  to  the  great 
State  of  California  and  to  tell  you  how  much 
I  appreciate  the  attention  this  Subcommit- 
tee has  given  to  two  of  the  most  pressing 
and  Important  problems  which  face  the  fu- 
ture of  our  nation  today. 

At  yesterday's  hearings,  the  focus  quite 
properly  was  placed  on  the  dangerous  de- 
struction resulting  from  the  presently  wide- 
spread— and  still  spreading,  may  I  Bay — uae 
of  drugs  and  narcotics. 

Today  your  agenda  will  focus  attention  on 
witnesses  whom  I  am  certain,  will  reiterate 
what  most  of  us  already  know  and  under- 
stand: the  evil,  moral  and  physical  eroelon 
and  general  destruction  caused  by  alco- 
holism. 

Alcoholism  Is  a  major  health  problem,  both 
in  our  state  of  California  and  the  entire  na- 
tion. It  IB  so  serious  that  it  Is  now  the  na- 
tion's fourth  leading  health  problem.  Only  ^) 
heart  disease,  menial  illness  and  cancer  rank 
ahead  of  alcoholism. 

Alcoholism  is  cleerly  a  most  tragic  dis- 
ease, and  I  am  sure  that  many  of  us  have 
seen  at  first  hand  the  destruction  and  desti- 
tution it  can  cause.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  five  to  Blx  million  Americans  aflSlcted  with 
this  disease  and  that  a  mimmum  of  250,000 
are  added  to  the  ranks  each  year. 

In  California  one  million  individuals  are 
estimated  to  have  an  alcohol  problem.  The 
state  already  leads  the  country  in  this  dis- 
ease and  alarmingly  their  numbers  are  in- 
creasing at  a  rate  more  rapidly  than  the 
state's  population.  By  1971  it  Is  estimated 
that  the  number  will  Increase  to  one  million, 
three  hundred  thousand. 

The  cost  of  alcoholism  in  terms  of  dollars 
is  astronomical  and  a  luxury  we  can  no  long- 
er afford,  but  the  cost  in  terms  of  human 
suffering  is  even  greater,  and  gives  all  the 
more  urgency  to  the  determination  of  this 
Subcommittee  to  find  answers  where  we  have 
only  encountered  problems  in  the  past 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  the  number 
of  lives  lost,  dreams  shattered,  talents  de- 
stroyed, families  broken,  marriages  ended, 
and  successful  careers  crushed  because  of 
alcoholism.  There  is  no  way  we  can  com- 
pletely compute  the  total  of  destruction 
brought  about  each  year  by  this  dread 
disease 

We  do  have  estimates  of  what  alcoholism 
costs  in  America.  American  industry,  for  ex- 
ample, which  until  the  late  forties  refused  to 
recognize  any  "problem  with  alcohol"  now 
realizes  the  tremendous  dollars  lost  each  year 
as  a  result  of  alcohol -associated  absenteeism 
and  reduced  worker  efficiency  At  long  last — 
they  began  to  realize  the  real  problem  tha-t 
must  be  laced  and  somehow  resolved.  For 
Instance,  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  to 
industry  is  well  over  two  billion  dolla.r6  yearly 
and  two  hundred  American  companies  have 
now  instituted  programs  aimed  at  coping 
with  the  problem.  A  more  updated  figure  In 
California  places  the  cost  to  California  in- 
dustry within  the  state  at  8750  million 

Lately  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
crime  in  the  streets  and  rampant  lawbreak- 
ers. Mr.  Chairman.  I  point  out  that  there  is 
a  tremendous  amount  of  evidence  connecting 
excessive  drinking  and  the  resulting  drunk- 
enness with  the  crime  rate.  The  National 
Crime  Commission  reported  that  in  1965  one 
out  of  the  three  arrests,  or  a  total  of  two 
million  persons,  were  arrested  for  misde- 
meanors on  drunkenness.  Certainly  ^he  cost 
to  the  American  taxpayer  for  the  arrest, 
trials,  and  for  the  detention  periods  in  Jail 
must  run  into  millions  of  dollars  more  each 
year. 

With  the  already  too  great  burden  on  otxr 
courts  and  law  enforcement  ofBcers,  we  must 
find  some  way  to  relieve  this  burden  and. 
Indeed,  we  would  if  we  could  discover  the 
means  to  prevent  alcoholism,  or  even  reduce 
it,  or  begin  to  provide  alternate  methods  of 
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dealing  with  men  afflicted  and  affected   by 
this  disease. 

Accidents  on  our  highways  cost  the  country 
nine  blUton  dollars  annually. 

Prior  to  this  year,  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Senate  PubUc  Works  Committee  which 
helped  to  write  some  of  the  legislation  deal- 
ing with  highway  safety  problems.  Appalled 
as  everyone  is  with  the  astronomical  costs  in 
connection  with  these  problems — I  supported 
this  safety  legislation  which  was  primarily 
addressed  to  improving  the  safety  of  roads 
and  vehicles.  At  the  same  time  I  was.  and 
remain,  concerned  about  what  we  sometimes 
refer  to  as  "the  nut  behind  the  wheel,"  for 
when  a  driver  has  been  drinking  he  threatens 
the  safety  not  only  of  himself  and  those 
riding  with  him  but  also  the  sober  and  un- 
suspecting motorist  on  the  road. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  estimated 
that  alcohol  contributed  to — or  Is  associated 
with — the  cause  of  fifty  per  cent  of  fatal 
motor  vehicle  accidents 

In  California  alone,  I  understand  that 
forty-six  thousand  people  were  injured  and 
fifteen  hundred  killed  as  the  result  of  driving 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol. 

Such  unnecessary  carnage  on  our  high- 
ways must  be  stopped.  I  personally  urged  the 
State  Legislatures  to  get  tough  in  this  area— 
for  it  is  clear  that  when  a  driver  Is  drinking 
he  is  Aeth  dangerous  to  himself  and  to  his 
fellow.  «ltlzens. 

In  California,  alcoholism  is  the  tenth  lead- 
ing cause  of  death.  For  individuals  In  the 
most  productive  ages  of  20  through  40,  one- 
third  of  all  deaths  result  from  alcohol. 

And  this  is  another  point,  Mr.  Chairman. 
that  I  would  like  to  emphasize  because  I  do 
not  believe  It  is  generally  known  or  under- 
stood by  the  American  public,  and  that  is 
that  the  life  expectancy  of  an  alcoholic  Is 
usually  ten  to  twelve  years  below  the  general 
average. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Sulacommlttee 
on  Health,  I  have  a  deep  Interest  in  alco- 
hoUsm  and  its  ill  effects— a  subject  which  I 
think  has  been  neglected  too  long  In  this 
country.  And  I  was  pleased  to  have  co-spon- 
sored with  Senator  Javits  and  others.  3.  1508. 
a  bill  aimed  at  initiating  programs  for  the 
care  and  control  of  alcoholism.  Naturally,  as 
a  conferee  on  the  regional  medical  program 
to  which  this  alcoholism  program  was  added 
I  was  pleased  that  several  parts  of  S  1508 
were  included  In  the  final  measure.  The  na- 
tion thus  started  to  do  what  we  must  do 

deal  with  the  growing,  unbearable,  and  costly 
problem.  Building  on  this  beginning,  I  again 
this  year  Joined  Senator  Javits  in  introduc- 
ing S.  1997 — the  Alcoholism  and  Control  Act 
of  1969,  This  bill  I  hope  will  do  much  to 
advance  the  nation's  methods  of  treatment 
and  cure  of  alcoholism. 

It  would  establish  a  division  of  alcoholism 
and  alcohol  problems  within  the  National 
Institutes  of  Mental  Health.  It  would  provide 
Incentive  grants  for  the  construction,  staffing 
and  operation  of  treatment  and  preventive 
programs.  And  it  would  provide  grants  for 
public  education  which  are  so  badly  needed 
It  would  authorize  purpose  grants  for  train- 
ing and  material  development.  It  would  pro- 
vide scholarship  grants  to  meet  critical  man- 
power shortages  in  the  area— specialists  who 
have  a  complete  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems and  flrst-rate  training  in  how  to  cope 
with  them.  It  would  establish  regional  cen- 
ters for  research  in  alcoholism. 

Thus.  1  urge  this  Subcommittee  to  take 
early  and  favorable  action  on  S.  1907.  As  we 
all  know  the  stakes  are  very  high  in  this 
nation's  battle  against  alcoholism.  The  total 
cost  to  my  State  of  California  each  year  Is  a 
staggering  one  billion  dollars,  and  I  think 
there  are  better  ways  to  which  we  could 
spend  this  money. 

For  Los  Angeles  County— where  we  are 
today  holding  these  hearings,  a  1964  study 
showed  alcoholism  costing  $27  million.  It  is 


now   believed    that   the   cost   to   the   county 
would  approach  $50  million 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  Los  Angeles  County 
the  State  of  California  and  the  nation  appre- 
ciates the  efforts  that  you  and  the  other 
members  of  this  Subcommittee  are  putting 
forth  in  attempung  to  focus  the  national 
spotlight  on  these  two  pressing  subjects- 
drug  addiction  and  the  horrible  disease  of 
alcoholism.  And  I  must  hope  that  as  a  result 
of  your  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  this  Com- 
mittee we  may  soon  be  able  to  show  positive 
advance  and  the  prevention  and  treatment 
In  both. 
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ATOMIC  TESTS 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  ques- 
tions of  grave  concern  are  being  raised 
about  the  forthcoming  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  nuclear  tests  on  Amchitka 
Island,  in  Alaska.  The  first  test,  sched- 
uled for  Thursday,  will  be  an  under- 
ground blast  of  1.2  megatons,  as  large  as 
any  underground  test  ever  conducted  in 
this  country.  Later  tests  on  the  island,  In 
the  heart  of  a  national  wildlife  refuge, 
could  range  up  to  5.5  megatons,  which 
would  be  on  a  scale  300  times  greater 
than  the  atomic  bomb  dropped  on  Hiro- 
shima during  World  War  n. 

Not  even  the  AEC  is  willing  to  say  that 
these  tests  could  not  set  off  devastating 
earthquakes  and  tidal  waves  in  the 
northern  Pacific.  Environmentalists  and 
scientists  are  voicing  grave  doubts  on 
whether,  because  of  these  and  other  dan- 
gers, the  tests  can  be  conducted  without 
great  risk.  Additionally,  both  Canada  and 
Japan  have  protested  the  tests. 

At  a  hearing  on  the  matter  this  morn- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr 
Nelson*  presented  an  excellent  state- 
ment on  a  situation  which  is  clearly  of 
pressing  concern  to  all  Americans  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  oportu- 
nlty  to  testify  as  a  cosponsor  In  support  of 
the  resolution  of  my  colleagues.  Senators 
Gravel  and  Pong,  for  a  commission  to  study 
the  effects  of  weapons  testing  on  our  inter- 
national relations  and  foreign  policy 

Speaking  for  myself,  but  also.  I  ^  sure 
for  many  who  are  concerned  about  the 
Amchitka  tests,  you  are  to  be  commended 
for  holding  these  hearings. 

One  of  the  impressive  achievements  of  this 
Congress  is  its  Increasing  insistence  that  our 
national  defense  ventures  and  expenditures 
be  debated  in  public,  within  the  bounds  of 
legitimate  security  needs. 

And  I  would  hope  that  this  becomes  a  pat- 
tern for  all  future  Congresses  and  Congres- 
sional committees.  Time  and  again  we  have 
seen  the  dramaUc  evidence  that  the  missions 
of  National  Defense  and  Foreign  Affairs  have 
grave  Implications  for  the  other  concerns  of 
America  and  the  world:  for  public  health 
and  safety,  for  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment, for  our  national  priorities  of  ending 
hunger  and  poverty,  and  of  providing  a  qual- 
ity education,  to  name  Just  a  few. 

Tho  proposed  underground  nuclear  tests 
at  Amchitka,  which  are  scheduled  to  start 
Just  three  days  from  now,  are  a  classic  ex- 
ample. The  mission  is  apparently  to  test  ABM 
warheads.  Circling  In  the  periphery  are  grave 
concerns  which  don't  mean  a  thing  to  the 


bombs  at  the  bottom  of  that  hole,  but  dn  m 
the  public.  °  ^° 

And  if  the  history  of  the  Amchitka  test 
preparations  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commir 
slon  is  any  indication,  we  have  far  from  ade" 
quate  assurances  that  these  other  matter^ 
have  fully  been  taken  into  account 

The  situation  has  a  disturbing  slmllarltv 
to  others  where  Federal  agencies  have  verv 
effectively  pursued  what  they  felt  was  a 
primary  mission,  while  at  the  same  time  de 
stroylng  priceless  natural  resources  Protect 
ing  wilderness,  scenic  rivers,  or  national 
parks  has  frequently  been  too  big  a  price  to 
pay  to  get  the  Job  done.  f  ^^  lo 

Unfortunately,  it  is  beginning  to  appear 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  foi- 
lowing  in  the  same  footsteps  One  examole 
has  been  the  AEC's  failure  to  accept  responsi 
bllity  for  some  of  the  environmental  effects 
of  the  nuclear  power  generating  plants  which 
it  has  helped  develop  around  the  countrv 

Now.  in  its  nuclear  testing  program,  the 
AEC  is  again  proving  reluctant  to  take  on 
the  responsibilities  for  the  fullest  possible 
preparation  for  all  contingencies. 

Hard-pressed  in  Nevada  because  of  rlsine 
public  concern  and  the  need  to  conduct 
larger  tests,  AEC  has  had  to  look  elsewhere 
The  Irony  of  Amchitka,  the  new  site  .■\EC 
found,  is  expressed  eloquently  In  a  document 
entitled  "Welcome  to  Amchitka"  that  is  pre- 
sented to  the  island's  visitors. 

One  section  of  the  brochure  says:  "The  fact 
that  Amchitka  is  part  of  a  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  makes  it  evident  that  hunting  of 
wildlife  of  any  kind  Is  definitely  prohibited 
and  any  firearms  landed  on  Amchitka  will  be 
Immediately  confiscated  and  held  until  the 
owners  time  of  departure." 

Through  some  Incredible  twist  of  logic,  the 
regulations  are  bent  to  allow  the  biggest  fire- 
arms of  all,  nuclear  bombs.  Nothing  will  ever 
convince  me  that  a  wildlife  refuge  and  a 
nuclear  blast  go  together. 

The  Amchitka  test  is  just  one  more  dra- 
matic instance  of  a  distressing  trend  In  this 
country:  If  people  won't  tolerate  it,  move  it 
out  in  the  hinterland,  with  the  birds  and  the 
fish.  The  InternaUonal  Jetport  that  is  being 
planned  six  miles  from  the  edge  of  Ever- 
glades National  Park  Is  a  prime  example  The 
intensifying  interest  in  using  the  oceans  as 
a  depository  for  the  massive  wastes  of  our 
society  is  another. 

Until  we  accept  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  "hinterland"  left  on  earth.  In  the 
sense  that  It  is  apart  from  any  contact  or  any 
value  to  man.  we  will  continue  to  create  dis- 
aster for  ourselves. 

To  us  in  Washington.  Amchitka  seems  a 
distant  place.  But  because  It  is  closer  to 
Japan  than  to  San  Francisco  and  closer  to 
the  Russian  mainland  than  to  Anchorage 
Alaska,  what  happens  on  the  island  means 'as 
much  to  millions  of  others  as  it  does  to  us 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Japan  .ind 
Canada  have  already  Issued  protests  to  :hfi 
U.S.  government  on  the  Amchitka  tests. 

The  problems  that  have  come  up  with  the 
scheduled  tests  range  from  the  certaintv  of 
new  damage  to  the  area's  fragile  ecologv  to 
questions  as  to  wehther  nuclear  tests  can  be 
conducted  there  without  setting  off  devastat- 
ing earthquakes  and  tidal  waves. 

Although  twice  ravaged  bv  man— first  by 
Russian  fur  hunters  in  the  19th  Century, 
then  by  American  military  encampments  dur- 
ing World  War  II— Amchitka  has  been  mak- 
ing an  astonishing  return  to  its  unique  natu- 
ral state,  with  the  help  of  biologists  and 
wildlife  experts  who  have  been  working  since 
the  1940's  to  repair  the  ecological  damage  and 
restore  the  balance  of  wildlife. 

Now,  according  to  a  report  late  last  vear.  at 
least  twenty  pairs  of  bald  eagles  nest  "on  the 
Island,  as  well  as  several  pairs  of  the  almost 
ejrtinct  peregrine  falcon. 

The  Aleutian  Islands,  Including  Amchitka, 
are  also  the  home  of  the  sea  otter,  the  Stel- 
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ler's  sea  lion,  the  gray-crowned  rosy  finch, 
and  the  nearly  extinct  Aleutian  Canada 
20ose.  During  the  nesting  season,  Amchitka 
also  abounds  with  puffins,  comorants.  murres, 
and  gullemots.  Plant  life  on  the  island  varies 
from  brilliant  wildflowers  to  sea  grasses.  As 
Audubon  magazine  descriljed  last  year.  Am- 
chitka and  its  wildlife  are  "a  national  tre«i«- 
ure  as  surely  as  the  Everglades  or  the  Can- 
yonlands." 

But  with  the  onset  of  nuclear  test  prepara- 
tions, the  web  of  nature  Is  being  smashed 
again,  making  a  mockery  of  the  name  "wild- 
life refuge."  A  Washington  Post  reporter 
visiting  the  island  recently  saw  an  Amchitka 
tundra  "scarred  by  roads  and  drilling  rigs, 
chewed  and  plundered  in  a  htmdred  places. 

Test  prei>aratlons  have  included  the  sink- 
ing of  eight  exploratory  holes,  plus  four  "em- 
placement" holes  for  t>ombs,  one  of  them,  the 
reporter  notes,  abandoned  when  the  drillers 
encountered  a  transverse  fissure.  Then  there 
are  "shallower  'satelllt*'  holes  for  Instru- 
ments, vast  bins  scraped  In  the  earth  to  hold 
the  drllUng  mud,  and  miles  of  instrument 
cables." 

The  AEC  says  there  is  room  for  nine  more 
bomb  holes  on  the  42-mlle-long,  three-mile- 
wide  island. 

Some  indication  of  the  after-effects  that 
might  be  expected  is  revealed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  "Long  Shot"  nuclear 
blast'on  Amchitka  in  1965.  The  heavy  influx 
of  people  to  prepare  that  shot  cut  bird  nest- 
ing grounds,  and  the  result  has  been  a  down- 
ward trend  in  the  Amchitka  bird  population 
ever  since. 

Although  the  relatively  small  1965  shot,  80 
kilotons,  apparently  did  little  Itself  to  dis- 
turb the  environment,  the  oily  drilling  mud 
used  to  sink  the  test  hole  escaped  from  its 
lagoons  and  poisoned  salmon  in  nearby 
streams. 

Although  the  Defense  Department  prom- 
ised to  "police  up  '  after  the  1965  test,  ob- 
servers since  have  noted  the  leftovers  of  a 
still-standing  frame  for  a  steel  building  and 
a  collection  of  remnant  metal  and  wooden 
waste  materials  littering  the  surrounding 
countryside. 

Clearly,  the  preparations  and  the  after- 
math of  the  nuclear  tests  are  a  major  en- 
vironmental concern.  Begaxdless  of  what 
transpires  further  on  Amchitka.  both  Con- 
gress and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
should  insist  on  a  complete  AEC  program  to 
restore  the  island. 

.■\nother  significant  after-effect  of  the  1965 
"Long  Shot"  test  was  radiation  seepage  from 
the  test  hole.  And  in  the  last  several  years, 
small  amounts  of  radioactivity  have  been 
found  in  the  water  near  the  old  site. 

Department  of  Defense  plans  for  the  1965 
Amchitka  test  shot  were  at  first  so  secret 
that,  according  to  a  later  report  by  former 
Presidential  press  secretary  Pierre  Salinger, 
even  the  President  was  not  let  in  on  the 
decisions. 

To  mollify  conservationists.  Defense  De- 
partment officials  gave  assurances  that  there 
would  be  no  more  tests  on  the  Island  after 
the  "Long  Shot."  Those  concerned  about  the 
Amchitka  tests  thought  they  had  a  promise, 
but  since  then,  the  AEC  has  made  it  clear  it 
feels  the  Defense  assurance  was  not  binding 
whatsoever  on  other  federal  agencies.  There 
is  little  wonder  that  the  credibility  of  the 
federal  government  continues  to  be  called 
Into  question. 

The  most  disturbing  aspect  of  the  Am- 
chitka tests,  however,  has  been  the  willing- 
ness of  the  AEC  to  proceed  in  the  face  of  as 
yet  unanswered  questions  atK>ut  the  p)06- 
slbility  of  the  nuclear  tests  setting  off  earth- 
quakes and  tidal  waves,  and  lealOng  radia- 
tion into  the  ocoan  and  the  atmosphere. 

Until  last  spring,  the  AEC  was  denying 
that  underground  tests  could  set  off  earth- 
quakes. Then,  they  were  proven  wrong.  Sci- 
entists at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amerl- 
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can  Geophysical  Union  reported  that  two 
nuclear  tests  in  Nevada  had  set  off  earth 
tremors  up  to  1,200  miles  away  from  the  ex- 
plosion site.  One  of  the  tests',  called  "Box- 
car." caused  a  fracture  In  hard  rock  4.900 
feet  from  the  explosion,  creating  a  'fault" 
nearly  three  miles  long. 

Now,  AEC  has  a  new  position:  Underground 
nuclear  testa  probably  won't  set  off  big 
earthquakes. 

Amchitka  is  a  good  place  to  find  out  the 
hard   way   whether   this   statement  is   valid. 

For  one  think,  the  1.2  megaton  "calibra- 
tion"" shot  with  which  the  AEC  will  launch 
the  Amchitka  series  Is  as  large  as  any  under- 
ground test  ever  conducted  in  this  country, 
an  indication  of  the  dramatic  turn  of  our 
nuclear  weapons  testing  program  toward 
larger  and  large  shots.  The  "calibration"'  shot 
win  have  an  explosive  force  equal  to  1.2 
million  tons  of  TNT  and  will  be  60  times  the 
size  of  the  atomic  bomb  dropped  on  Hiro- 
shima to  finish  World  War  II. 

Information  in  an  underground  nuclear 
testing  report  published  by  EnviTonment 
magazine  In  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  indicates 
that  future  Amchitka  blasts  could  range  as 
high  as  high  as  five  and  a  half  megatons, 
five  times  larger  than  any  U.S.  underground 
test  to  date,  and  300  times  larger  than  the 
Hiroshima  bomb.  The  Environment  maga- 
zine report  was  prepared  by  the  Committee 
for  Environmental  Information,  a  respected 
scientific  goup 

Secondly,  unlike  the  Nevada  testing 
grounds,  Amchitka  is  In  the  heart  of  one  of 
the  most  earthquake-prone  regions  in  the 
world.  The  last  sizable  earthquake  in  the 
area  was  reported  less  than  one  month  ago. 

Last  May,  a  severe  earthquake  of  6.7  on 
the  Rlchter  scale  hit  the  area,  and  a  tidal 
wave  alert  was  issued  for  Adak.  Amchitka. 
and  Shemya  islands.  The  shock's  epicenter 
was  only  a  few  miles  from  Amchitka. 

On  February  4.  1965.  the  largest  earth- 
quake to  occur  anywhere  in  the  world  that 
year  originated  20  miles  from  Amchitka, 
measuring  7.75  on  the  Rlchter  scale. 

Some  distance  awav.  the  Great  ."Vlaskan 
Earthquake  of  March  28.  1964.  hit,  killing  113 
people  and  reaching  8.3  on  the  Rlchter  scale. 

Significantly,  a  one  megaton  test  In  Ne- 
vada— nearly  the  same  size  as  the  shot  sched- 
uled this  week  on  Amchitka — had  an  im- 
pact measuring  6.5  on  the  Rlchter  scale.  If 
later  nuclear  blasts  at  Amchitka  reach  five 
megatons,  the  impact  will  be  about  7  on 
the  scale,  a  shock  comparable  to  that  of  a 
major  earthquake 

Coupled  with  the  earthquake  danger  is  the 
p)osslbillty  of  a  tsuTiami.  a  tidal  wave.  Again. 
Amchitka  is  in  the  center  of  an  area  noto- 
rious for  its  history  of  generating  these  waves, 
one  of  the  most  destructive  and  terrifying 
forces  in  nattu-e.  A  1946  Aleutian  earth- 
quake, for  instance,  caused  a  tidal  wave  that 
reached  a  height  of  44  feet  in  Hawaii.  A  1960 
earthquake-induced  tidal  wave  from  the 
Aleutians  also  reached  Hawaii,  killing  60 
people. 

The  Alaskan  earthquake  of  1964  produced 
a  tidal  wave  that  reached  30  feet  in  height 
along  the  Alaskan  coast  and  caused  damage 
as  far  south  as  Crescent  City,  California. 

The  tidal  waves  are  not  only  a  threat  to 
people  and  property,  but  can  devastate  valu- 
able natural  resources  and  whole  coastlines. 
A  tragic  example  was  the  1964  Alaskan  tidal 
wave,  in  which,  according  to  a  refxw-t  to  the 
President,  ""walls  of  water  surged  into 
estuaries,  scouring  out  beds  of  clams  and 
other  life  in  some  areas,  and  elsewhere  de- 
fxjsltlng  layers  of  mud  and  debris  that  suf- 
focated vinderlylng  life." 

Independent  sclentisls  are  refusing  to  rule 
out  the  danger  that  the  Amchitka  tests  could 
kick  off  major  earthquakes  and  tidal  waves. 
And  even  the  AEC  talks  In  terms  of  prob- 
abilities, rather  than  uncertainties. 

F^r  more  complete  assessments  of  earth- 
qtiake  and  tidal  wave  dangers  from  under- 


ground nuclear  testing  have  been  made  by 
the  federal  government,  but,  unfortunately, 
these  reports  have  never  been  made  public. 
One  such  study  was  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Adviser  last  fall  and  remains 
confidential,  even  though  the  chairman  of 
the  study  committee  has  said  that  it  could 
easily  be  released  after  editing  and  removal 
of  classified  Information  Also,  I  understand, 
another  report — prepared  for  the  AEC  by  a 
special  advisory  committee — was  scheduled 
for  completion  last  summer. 

In  view  of  the  imponderables  which  con- 
tinue to  surround  our  entire  underground 
testing  program.  Congress  should  Insist  that 
these  reports  be  made  public  immediately.  If 
the  underground  tests  pose  no  dangers,  it  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  ABC  to  let  it  be 
known.  If  they  do  threaten  problems,  how- 
ever, it  is  in  the  Interest  of  Congress  and 
the  American  public  to  know  and  have  the 
opportunity  to  weigh   the  risks. 

Another  ""impHjnderable"'  facing  the  Am- 
chitka test  series  is  whether  radiation  could 
be  vented  to  the  Pacific  and  to  the  atmos- 
phere. In  the  past,  even  deeply  burled  nu- 
clear explosions  have  on  occasion  released 
radiation  into  the  air.  In  view  of  Amchitka 's 
relatively  close  proximity  to  Canada,  Japan, 
and  Russia,  a  large-scale  release  from  a  test 
could  well  cause  a  \-lolatlon  of  the  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  which  says  treaty  signers 
shall  not  cause  radioactive  material  to  be 
oresent  beyond  their  own  t>oundaries. 

Another  radiation  concern  is  the  possibil- 
ity that  tests  in  the  watery  Amchitka  area 
could  produce  fracture  zones  in  the  rock  ex- 
tending to  the  Pacific  fioor.  affording  ocean 
waters  easy  access  to  the  radioactive  zone 
where  they  could  become  highly  contami- 
nated. Circulation  would  then  spread  the 
radiation  to  other  areas  of  the  Pacific 

Just  recently,  the  manager  of  the  Aleutians 
wildlife  refuge  pointed  out  that  Amchitka's 
waters  are  a  major  feeding  ground  for  the 
Pacific  salmon.  At  some  stage  in  their  lives, 
each  of  the  19  million  salmon  in  the  Bristol 
Bay  Run  probably  feeds  near  Amchitka.  he 
added. 

Could  an  Amchitka  test  lead  to  contami- 
nation of  this  vital  International  resource? 
Again,  another  unanswered  question. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Amchitka  tests  are 
a  classic  example  of  our  insistence  on  plung- 
ing ahead  with  new  technology  at  any  cost 
and  in  the  face  of  great  potential  dangers 
Speak  the  words  "national  security,"  and 
any  risk  becomes  worthwhile.  Par  too  often, 
defending  the  public  health  and  welfare  and 
defending  the  environment  have  been  over- 
looked in  the  rush. 

In  all  fairness,  the  dangers  we  face  with 
the  Amchitka  tests  are  not  ?olely  the  blame 
of  the  AEC  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  fault  lies  in  our  failure  to  provide  the 
mechanisms  to  insiu-e  that,  while  the  AEC 
pursues  its  mission  of  promoting  and  de- 
veloping nuclear  power,  all  the  risks  will  be 
adequately  taken  into  account. 

However.  Congress  is  now  on  the  verge  of 
taking  a  major  and  precedent-setting  step 
in  the  right  direction.  Now  close  to  final 
enactment  is  a  bill  which  would  establish  in 
the  White  House  an  Independent.  Presiden- 
tially-appointed Board  of  Environmental 
Quality  Advisers.  This  group  of  experts  would 
review  Federal  activities  to  assure  their  com- 
patibility with  the  natural  environment  and 
other  important  concerns.  The  bill  also  con- 
tains an  important  provision  which  would 
spell  out  in  law  a  national  policy  on  the  en- 
vironment to  halt  environmental  abuse  by 
Federal  activities. 

If  the  Board  is  created,  as  I  believe  it  will 
be.  I  will  urge  that  its  first  task  be  an  im- 
mediate, thorough  review  of  our  under- 
ground nuclear  testing  program  and  its  ef- 
fects on  the  environment,  on  our  safety,  and 
on  our  international  relations  The  Board 
would  make  its  report  and  recommendations 
to  the  President.  Congress,  and  the  American 
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j£^^^^^j:^s^  "SS'^':r::::r  b:^^^?-'-'^^ 

committee  by  my  colleagues.  Senators  Gravel  lethal    dlltary  !lviS^f   n^  and^?*.irtHn'  ^T^^        t^'^T^  ™*'" 

and  Pong,  to  set  up  an  Independent,  Presl-  (9,     in   ajmblnatlon    on    renro^^rrivi   5nl  u^'   ™P'^"°"°'»   ot  flrst-generatlon 

dentlally-appolnted  commission  to  study  and  ce^   of  Tantlve    imerwn    «n^        !     I  (yearlings)    hawks  was  Investigated.  These 

report  on  the  underground  tests    Or.  the  re-  P^co  spar*^ri^  alS  th^mfluence  of  t^^  "^r*"   ^^'L  ''"^''"^   ^"^   ^^«   experlmeti!^ 

view  and  report  could  be  done  by  Preslden-  chemlcS^  ^n  ^g^ell   thlckn^  ^'?"'  'V^^  ^"'^  *"^  retained  on  the  same 

tlal  initiative.  xh^^o^Tvw   fT^i    '^'^"^''^^     ^    ^  diet  ae  their  parents.  The  24  pairs  of  hawks 

In    the    interim,    all    nuclear    testing,    In-  It  hS^  been  brVsucceJf'^lir  rcl.ntl^tv'^fn  ^l^^*  ^,  "J^«  "•^^'"^nt  were  selected  on  Th^ 

eluding  the  Amchltka  tests,  should  be  halted,  a  llmlted^aL   ,  10^^^    Liuveiv  ah>^^^^  ^"''.  "^  ^"^^  condition.  In  pairing  them,  the 

The  cost  of  conunulng  in   the  face  of   the  ant    was  e^Uv  handleHnd  t.IS  ^nH  heaviest  females  were  mat«l  with  the  heav- 

grave  questions  that  have  been  raised  by  dls-  closely    re'^tid    to    fie    n.™.^^     V  ,^  'tf  **  ™*'^^  ^  "'*"'"«  successful  pairing    sib- 

Ungulshed  scientists  and  environmentalists,  peT^rlnuslTdec^nln^  ,^rL^  of%/n  ''°''  /'  "°^  ^^'^  ''°'  ^^^"^  ^'^'^  ^^^  °^her    Dos- 

and  by  other  countries,  could  be  great.  ^e    ortncloa^  «nfriTJnf!,        ^^''  '  ^  ' '  ^**'  "**"■*  '^^°'nly  assigned  to  pens.  In  re- 

Especlally   since   Congress   has   not   Anally  sls^  of  27  S^  ofTa^lL  l^^l  fbtaLe^°^  «Pect  to  age  arid  history  of  pesticide  exposure, 

ife^M^Sad^  <^%^erfalntt°TstmeS'  ;':r-S'rn"l9^'^';„nTSr  th^se-^bTd  ^'''^^  ^°  ''etermine  whether  a  mixture  of  DOT 
The  evidence  Is  strong  that  the  Amchlt^  random iv»f«,»l^2^  '^  of  these  birds  were  and  dleldrln  could  cause  thinning  of  egg- 
test^  are  for  the  ABM  divelopment.  "^^""'"^  men^^n^o?  !^w  dol^e  °L^>.7 y.^'T''  '''^"'-  ^^  '""'^^  ^""^  '^^^  ^««  '»'^  '«  ^^h 
Furthermore,  it  Is  evident  that  as  we  turn  Tge  mTAn  iddltTona^^o^n  .f  ^T  '^T  ''T^'  ^^'''  P^"''"'  °^  ^"^  ^^'  P=^^^"'»l 
to  larger  and  larger  tests  such  J  th^  of  hawLs  tha^  ild  a  ^ZLf.r.  "^  ^^l"^  f""^  ^^^'*°»  ^''^^P'  ''^  '»««•  ^'^  ^^'"o^ed 
scheduled  in  the  Amchltka  series,  the  dang^  2ry  aL  were  hoS^  at  a  Sen^Watlo;  '  ^  h'^h '"'"  ''^l'"''  "^^  ^^  '^^  ^'^'^  ''«'°^^ 
Of  some  great  dlsaster-from  an  earthquike,  were  randomly  ^siened    S^rpfrffi-  L^v,    t  •'^'^"batlon  was  begun.  All  eggs  collected  were 

~£zt^^£^T=  ^'«l^^~=-  ~HH=SEi 

^  2^  ^,^^,  ^^°r  °l  l^^hal  to  adults  and  It  was          Reproductive  success  of  untreated  hawks 

,Z  'f  ^'''  '°  '''**  Obtainable  In  the  field,  at      In  1967  and  1968  was  equal  to  th^t  of  a  wiM 

^. '^.«1^    "1   ''0™e   ^^   containing   prey   items      population,  except  for7hat  of  parental  bird, 

THE  PESTICIDE  PERIL-LVH  with  unusually  high  pesticide  residues  ,  13 . .  fn  1968  ( 14 . .  Reduced  su"^  ^  fSe  paren- 
Mr  NELSON  Mr  PrPciHonf  n«„c<w  Birds  of  both  se.xes  were  carried  over  from  tal  group  in  1968  was  due  malnlv  to  em- 
or^KLi^ T^  v>  w  ^^Sldent,  consid-  one  year  of  the  experiment  to  the  next.  Pe-  brvonlc  mortalltv  (Table  1)  which  mavha^^ 
erable  evdence  has  been  presented  which  male«  that  died  during  the  experiment  were  been  caused  bv"  bacte  fa  infectlo^  of  he 
clearly  attributes  the  growing  extinction  ^ot  replaced.  Males  that  died  during  the  ex-  eggs  i  i4i  miection  of  he 
of  some  species  of  wildlife  to  the  accum- 
ulation of  persistent,  toxic  pesticides  in  ^"^^^^  i.-reproductive  success  of  treated  sparrow  hawks,  data  were  analyzed  by 
the  environment.  This  evidence  is  not  i                         chisquare  and  presented  as  numbers  of  birds  or  eggs 

only  true  of  species  whose  natural  habi-  __^ (Abbreviations:  C.  control;  U  low  dosage;  H.  high  dosage  (1  1)1 

tat  is  in  direct  contact  with  man.  but  "^ ' k^_^_k '"'^'■'^' 

is  also  true  of  species  who  never  come Parental  group 

into  direct  contact  with  man  or  the  main-  |  Northeastern  females  '        Flonda  females 

land,  such  as  the  Bermuda  petrel.  — "  '"' Yearling  group 

An  article  published  in  a  recent  issue  !!!? '^67  1968 i9€8 

of  Science  tells  the  results  of  a  study  Category  clhclhclhclh   ~~c       l h 

where  the  patterns  of  reproductive  fail-     ~ 

ure  in  declining  populations  of  several     p^i's  (clutches) 8878872332238*       b 

European  and  North  American  wildlife  '^'^steniorVtudy.:::-     '^      *§      '^      1      *l     1      '°o      'o      'I      'p°      '.°      'I      'I      'I      " 

species  were  duplicated  experimentally     Egp  mcubated '....::     40      40      33      31      32      25      10      u      13       I       I      ,n      4      ,5       ,! 

with   captive   American   sparrow   hawks     E.lf'tlfnT,'""^ ' ,i      \l      \l      ,^      ',5     ''°       «       ^       ^       0       «       "       0      "       •" 

that  were  given  a  diet  containing  two      fniertTee^k ^?      'I      "      '1      ^2      '2      '0      '1      '^       ?       ^      'n°      H     '°      '' 

commonly  used  organochlorine  insecti-     ^  °*l''iT''y''! «       9       2      13       6       3       0       2       0       2       5       s       i       n      J 

cides.  DDT  and  dieldrin.  The  article  re-     'Tcu\tt  d^' "' '"^  32    .24    =19      15      le      10      10     .9     .g       s  , 

ports   that   major   effects   on   reproduc-     voung fledged.       ' '^      '^      '^      '°      10      ^9      ^8       5       3       ^      28      19      -19 

tion  were  increased  egg  disappearance.        oll'^ZtlT 30    '22    '\l      \\      W      'A       I       I       I       *       ^       *      2*      '9      "3 

increased  egg  destruction  by  parent  birds,  ^  30     22      18      13      13     m       7       8       7       4       3       4     28      19     .13 

and  reduced  eggshell  thickness.  '  May  include  disappearance  ol  some  young  early  in  the  posthatchmg  period 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  artl-  i  ILu1II."^m 'iL"*'*?^  between  dosed  group  and  controls  at  P<.05. 

flp  he  nrintoH   4r,    fv,„  D  ?*'*J?  '"  ^K?^  Without  obvious  embryonic  development. 

Cie  De  printed  m  the  Record.  •  Significant  difference  between  dosed  group  and  controls  and  also  from  other  dosed  group  at  P<  05 

There    being    no    objection     the    article  Sigmncan  difference  between  dosed  group  and  controls  at  P  =  .D6. 

was  ordered  to  be  printed °n  the  ReccJrd  '         "" '''*"" '""' '""" '"' """"'^ '' '"='"■ 

^^  ^°il°*'-                                                           '  Jbe  influence  of  the  pesticides  on  reproduc-  tal  groups  (Table  1) .  Egg  disappearance  prob- 

IProm  Science  magazine,  July  11,  1969]  tlve  success  was  greatest  in  the  yearling  group  ably  was  due  to  breakage  of  thin-shelled  eggs 

DIELDRIN    AND    DDT:     ErrECTS    ON    SPARROW  tr^T  aL  veTrlfnTnnfti'^i'rT''"  ^^^'"/'"^«''°""  ^"'l  "^  e»"ng  °f  eggs  or  newly  hatched  young 

HAWK  EGGSHBLLS  AND  Reproduction  ^rol  and  yeaning  dosed  birds  were  significant  by    parent    birds.    Reproductive    failures    in 

Marked   declines   In   populations   and   re-  dLuve  cycir°TaWe^i  >  Ce  same  t^^^^^^^^  cleclming  j^p^l,,,^  „,  3,^,^^^  ^^p^^^  ^.„^ 

productive    success    of    several     so^^    of  tnn^rX^iTr^Irl.2l\^J^^^  similarly  characterized  by  egg  disappearance, 

"Tt^^r^dur  th^  --P-V^P--  --  :Srr6^  %lll'Tr.u^  iI^:rel^o^\'^.:i!l  egg  breakage,  and  egg-eating  by  the  parents 

fects    of    organochlorine    Insecticide^;    whiph          t^o  ^,„„i  w    V                    ^,  generation  in  1968  were  thinner  by  8  to  10 

these  birds  Obtained  from  their  f<S  and  ac^  tiv^faflure  of  d^^'sfr'?'''      '.1°' ''P'''^^'^-  ^'^^'''  °"  '^^  ^'''^'  ^^^'^  th°««  °'  «>^- 

cumulated  In  their  tissues   (1    H^.^ro-  of  eg^B^hroush^e  of\l.^h,r^'^H'"''"  «'°l'  °'  '""^  P^""""^'^'  ^°"P'  «^«^«"«  °^  ^^^ 

ductlve    failures    of    some    species    were    as  hlvP.nnnfH^^   tw  ^.       hatching  and  may  flrst-generatlon  dosed  birds  were  thinner  bv 
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of  hawks.  These  reductions  in  shell  thick- 
ness approached  those  that  occurred  after 
1947  in  declining  populations  of  peregrine 
falcons  both  in  the  United  States  1 18.8  to 
26.0  percent)  (6)  and  In  Great  Britain  (19 
percent)  (7).  Reductions  in  shell  thickness 
also  have  occurred  in  declining  papulations 
of  bald  eagles  Haliaeetus  leucocephalus  i  18.0 
to  19.8  percent)  and  ospreys  Pandion  haliae- 
tus  (25.1  percent)  in  the  United  States  (6), 
and  also  In  golden  eagles  Aquila  chrysaetos 
(9  percent)  and  sparrow  hawks  i4cctptter  ni- 
sus  (16  to  25  percent)  In  Great  Britain  (7). 

The  occurrence  of  the  same  pattern  of 
reproductive  failure  among  dosed  birds  for 
two  consecutive  years  and  In  both  parents 
and    offspring    strengthens    the    hypothesis 


that       chlorinated-hydrocarbon       pesticides 
have   reduced    the    reproductive    success    of 
bird-   and   fish-eating   raptors.  The   remark- 
able   similarity    In    pattern    of    reproductive 
failure  between  our  experimental  hawks  and 
wild    raptor    poptilations    strongly    supports 
the  hypothesis  that  recent  reproductive  fail- 
ures  In   several   raptor   populations    in   the 
United  States  and  Western  Euroi>e  were  due 
to     common     physiological     and     behavioral 
responses  to  Intake  of  sublethal  amounts  of 
persistent  chlorinated  hydrocarbons. 
Richard  D  Porter, 
Stanlty  N.  Wiemeyer, 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
Patuxent  Wildlife  Research  Center. 

LAtTREL.   Md. 


TABLE  2.-CHANGES  IN  THICKNESS  OF  SPARROW  HAWK  EGGSHELLS.  DATA  WERE  ANALYZED  BY  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE 
DUNCANS  NEW  MULTIPLE  RANGE  TEST  WAS  USED  TO  TEST  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  MEANS 


Treatments 

Control 

Low  dosage 

High  dosage 

Eiperimental  group 

Number 

Average 
shell 
thickness 
(milli- 
meter) 

Number 

Average 

shell    Deviation 

thickness           Irom 

(milli-       control 

meter)   (percent) 

Number 

Average 
shell 
thickness 
(milli- 
meter) 

Deviation 

from 

control 

(percent) 

Parental  group': 

i967 

8 

10 

8 

0.197 
.189 
.198 

5 

10 
8 

0.177               10 
•■.173                8 
«.  164              17 

10 
10 
8 

0.165 
».  170 
<.168 

16 
10 
IS 

;968 

Fitsi-generation group  (yearlings):  1968. 

1  Eggs  of  the  parental  group  in  1967  were  haphazard  samples.  Although  they  suggested  the  occurrence  of  thickness  differences 
they  were  not  suitable  for  a  reliable  statistical  test  The  parental  group  contained  birds  from  both  the  Northeastern  United  States 
and  Florida.  A  randomized  block  design  permitted  the  inclusion  of  data  from  both  these  sources  for  1968 

•Significant  difference  between  dosage  group  and  controls  at  P=.06. 

-Significant  difference  between  dosage  group  and  controls  at  P<  05. 

•  Significant  difference  between  dosage  group  and  controls  at  P<.01. 
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CONCLUSION    OF    MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  iheir 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 

What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 


ate completes  its  business  today.  It  stand 
in  adjournment  until  noon  tomorrow 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  MATTER  OF  INTRODUCTION 
OP  BILLS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  verj*  much  concerned 
over  the  implications  arising  from  a 
series  of  recent  articles  by  Seth  Kantnor, 
published  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  concerning  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  number  of  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

According  to  these  articles,  which  in 
some  instances  quote  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  certain  staff  members,  some 
of  these  bills  have  been  introduced  by 
administrative  and  legislative  assistant* 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Senators, 
and  allegedly  some  of  these  bills  have 
been  introduced  on  the  basis  that  gifts 
of  value  or  gifts  in  the  form  of  contribu- 
tions were  a  contingency. 

In  discussing  these  allegations.  I  can- 
not overemphasize  the  importance  of 
keeping  one  point  m  mind;  ind  that  is. 
the  mere  fact  that  Senator  X  may  have 
introduced  one  of  these  bills  or  any  other 
bill  with  which  we  may  disagree  is  not 
the  point  at  issue.  The  point  raised  in 
these  articles  goes  beyond  the  merits  of 
the  bill. 

The  questions  involved  are:  First,  the 
alleged  irregular  procedure  under  which 
these  bills  were  introduced,  presumably 
in  some  cases  without  a  Senator  s  knowl- 
edge; second,  the  charge  that  bills  have 
been  introduced  upon  the  contingency 
that  gifts  of  value  or  campaign  contribu- 
tions are  involved. 

When  either  of  these  points  is  involved, 
the  merits  of  the  bill  itself  are  unimpor- 
tant. Such  a  procedure  could  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Senate  rules  or  a  violation  of 
the  law  even  though  it  involved  the  bill 
which  had  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  Senate. 

I  emphasize  these  points  because,  as 
we  explore  the  circumstances  involved  in 
these  allegations,  we  want  to  make  sure 
that  it  does  not  result  in  a  blanket  in- 
dictment of  those  Senators  who  may  have 
introduced  such  bills  in  the  proper 
manner. 

I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  such 
a  procedure  as  outlined  having  been  fol- 
lowed, and  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  am  making  no  allegations  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  these  articles.  It  is  clear 
fiom  reading  these  articles,  however, 
that,  if  left  unchallenged,  the  inference 
will  be  drawn  by  the  general  public  that 
bills  have  been  introduced  and  supported 
not  on  the  basis  of  their  merits  but 
rather  on  the  basis  of  the  considerations 
involved. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  such  a  situation 
prevailing:  but  the  allegations  have  been 
made,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Senate  is 
being  challenged.  The  questions  raised 
cannot  remain  unanswered. 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  provide  that 
Members  of  the  Senate — and  Members 
of  the  Senate  only — can  introduce  bills. 
There  is  no  provision  in  the  rtiles  for 
administrative  or  legislative  assistants  to 
perform  the  functions  of  a  Senator.  If 
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bills  have  been  Introduced  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, then  there  has  been  laxity  not  only 
in  the  Senatorial  ofBce  but  also  on  the 
part  of  Senate  clerks  accepting  these 
bills  without  the  direct  orders  of  the 
Senator. 

Furthermore,  If  any  bill  or  any  amend- 
ment to  a  bill,  regardless  of  how  meri- 
torious, has  been  introduced  or  sup- 
ported by  any  Member  of  the  Senate  on 
a  contingency  that  gifts  of  value  or  cam- 
paign contributions  were  involved,  then 
such  action  is  a  violation  of  the  law. 

In  America  we  have  one  of  the  great- 
est forms  of  government,  and  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  an  important  segment  of  that 
government.  As  one  who  has  served  for 
nearly  23  years  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
developed  a  tremendous  respect  for  the 
integrity  of  its  Members  and  their  dedi- 
cation to  public  service;  but  if  there  are 
instances  of  abuse,  they  must  be  recog- 
nized and  corrected  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain the  respect  of  our  constituency. 

In  fairness  to  the  Senate  and  all 
J)artije&  concerned,  the  circiunstances 
irom,  jehich  these  allegations  are  drawn 
should  be  clarified,  and  I  have,  therefore, 
asked  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee  to 
examine  these  charges. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  series  of  articles  referred  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Miami  Herald,  Detroit  Free  Press. 
Aug.  3.  1969] 

The  Integrity  of  Congress  in  Qctestton  : 
Did  Payoffs  Keep  Aliens  in  the  United 
States? 

(By  James  K.  Batten) 

Washutoton. — Since  1967.  a  number  of  U.S. 
Sena.tors  or  their  top  aides  have  been  offered 
payoffs  to  help  protect  Chinese  seamen  who 
Jumped  ship  In  U.S.  ports  from  being  kicked 
out  of  the  country. 

These  brazen  offers  are  part  of  a  large  and 
unpubllclzed  oi>eratlon  that  has  quietly 
taken  root  on  Capitol  Hill,  fattening  the 
pocketbooks  of  New  York  lawyers  and  Wash- 
ington lobbyists  and  raising  fresh  questions 
about  the  Integrity  of  the  Congress. 

Most  of  the  proposed  payoffs — usually  of- 
fered as  campaign  contributions — apparent- 
ly have  been  sternly  rebuffed.  But  reports 
persist  that  a  few  have  been  accepted. 

Even  where  no  explicit  offers  were  made — 
and  that  includes  most  cases — the  lawyers 
and  lobbyists  often  reaped  handsome  profits 
and  won  special  treatment  for  their  Chinese 
clients  simply  because  they  had  political  pull 
with  certain  senators. 

The  background  Is  this: 

In  1967,  during  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress.  Federal  court  rulings  plus  a  get- 
tough  policy  by  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  suddenly  threatened  the 
early  deportation  of  hundreds  of  Chinese 
ship-jumpers,  many  of  them  living  in  New 
York. 

To  save  their  clients  from  this  unpleasant 
fate,  several  New  York  immigration  lawyers 
hit  upon  the  device  of  private  legislation  in 
the  Senate. 

Bills  introduced  for  the  Chinese  seamen, 
who  entered  the  country  illegally,  had  vir- 
tually no  chance  of  passage.  But  while  the 
bills  were  officially  pending  before  the  senate, 
the  seamen  would  not  be  deported. 

Soon,  scores  of  ship  Jumpers  were  paying 
fees  as  high  as  $2,500  to  "buy  a  bill,"  as  the 
practice  was  matter-of-factly  called  In  New 
York's  Chinatown.  Usually  the  cash  was  ad- 


vanced by  their  employers  or  by  Chinatown's 
family  benevolent  associations. 

The  money  was  split  between  New  York 
lawyers  and  middlemen  who  persuaded  the 
Senators  to  Introduce  the  bills.  Sometimes 
the  Intermediaries  were  politically  influential 
lawyers  in  the  senators'  home  states.  But  in- 
creasingly, as  time  went  on,  the  contracts 
were  made  by  an  assortment  of  Washington 
lobbyists. 

In  a  little  over  two  years'  time,  several 
dozen  senators  have  Introduced  private  bills 
for  702  Chinese  crewmen.  During  the  preced- 
ing two  years  of  the  89th  Congress — in  1965 
and  1966 — there  were  bills  for  fewer  than  25 
such  Individuals. 

Por  some  lobbyists  who  place  large  num- 
bers of  bills  with  friendly  senators,  the  ship- 
Jumper  business  has  proved  quite  lucrative. 
One  well-known  Washington  lobbyist,  who 
oonflrms  placing  bills  for  at  least  200  Chinese 
ship-Jumpers,  scoffed  at  reports  that  he  had 
made  $250,000  from  his  unusual  specialty  in 
the  last  two  years.  He  modestly  admitted  that 
$50,000  might  be  more  accurate 

As  for  the  senators  and  their  staffers,  they 
stoutly  deny  any  suggestion  of  impropriety. 
Their  cooperation,  they  say,  was  prompted 
by  humanitarian  considerations  or  simply  by 
the  old-fashioned  necessity  of  "taking  care 
of  your  political  friends.  ' 

Most  of  the  senators  who  have  introduced 
large  numbers  of  Chinese  ship-Jumper  bills 
are  moderate  or  liberal  Democrats.  And  cu- 
riously, almost  all  of  them  have  been  favorites 
of  organized  labor.  They  Include,  among 
others : 

Sen.  Gaylord  A.  Nelson  of  Wisconsin,  ex- 
Sen.  Daniel  B.  Brewster  of  Maryland,  Sen. 
Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr.  of  New  Jersey,  Sen. 
Daniel  K.  Inouye  and  Hiram  L.  Pong  of 
Hawaii,  ex-Sen.  Ernest  Gruenlng  of  Alaska. 
Sen.  Lee  Metcalf  of  Montana.  Sen.  Prank 
MosB  of  Utah.  Sen  Joseph  Montoya  of  New 
Mexico  and  Sen.  George  McGovern  of  South 
Dakota. 

Of  this  group,  all  are  Democrats  exeept 
Pong,  who  Is  a  Republican.  Brewster  and 
Gruenlng  were  defeated  last  year. 

Por  no  obvious  reason  In  most  cases,  these 
and  other  Senators  have  been  remarkably 
willing  to  extend  special  legislative  help  to 
Chinese  aliens  who  entered  the  country  clan- 
destinely and  In  violation  of  U.S.  Immigra- 
tion laws. 

Except  for  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  they 
come  from  states  far  removed  geographically 
from  the  concentration  of  Chinese  ship- 
Jumpers  In  New  York  City — where  most  of 
the  private  bill  requests  originate. 

When  ex-Sen.  Brewster  was  questioned  by 
Knight  Newspapers  about  his  private  bills — 
and  about  some  odd  campaign  contributions 
reports  he  filed  last  year — he  emphatically 
denied  that  he  received  any  payoffs  for  In- 
troducing the  bills. 

But  Brewster,  In  an  interview,  admitted 
deliberately  falsifying  one  of  the  reports  In 
question. 

Receipts  of  $14,000,  reported  originally  as 
donations  from  staff  members,  actually  came 
from  an  AFL-CIO  dinner  In  Baltimore  In 
1967,  he  said. 

The  ex-senator  said  he  filed  a  corrected  re- 
port last  January  with  the  Maryland  Secre- 
tary of  State.  And  he  Insisted  that  no  pay- 
offs from  Chinese  bills  were  camouflaged  in 
any  of  his  campaign-finance  reports. 

Among  critics  of  the  private  bill  opera- 
tion— and  they  Include  high  U.S.  Immigra- 
tion officials — there  have  been  several  areas 
of  deep  concern. 

Tbe  offers  of  payoffs  to  senators  or  their 
staff  members  are  merely  the  most  dramatic 
and  potentially  explosive  aspect  of  what 
these  critics  regard  as  a  clearly  unhealthy 
situation. 

P.B.I.  Director  J,  Edgar  Hoover,  for  ex- 
ample, recently  expressed  concern  that  some 
of  the  hundreds  of  Chinese  shlp-Jumpera  ar- 
riving in  the  U.S.  each  year  might  be  com- 
munist   espionage    agents    sent    by    Peking. 
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Hoover    did    not    mention    the    prlvate-blU 
question. 

Also,  some  U.S.  Immigration  officials  su«. 
pect  that  many  of  the  Chinese  ship-jumpers 
had  Jobs  pre-arranged  for  them  in  the  US 
before  they  ever  left  their  home  ports  in 
Asia. 

If  these  suspicions  are  correct,  that  would 
make  senators  who  introduce  bills  for  those 
particular  ship-jumpers  unwitting  accom- 
plices In  a  sophlsUcated  scheme  to  thwart 
US  Immigration  Laws. 

Under  present  laws  and  immigration 
quotas,  these  Chinese  could  come  to  America 
legally  If  they  had  a  prospective  employer  in 
this  country  willing  to  help  obtain  the  nec- 
essary papers 

There  also  have  been  reported  abuser  by 
lawyers  who  took  fancy  fees  from  ship- 
Jumpers,  got  private  bills  Introduced  to  past- 
pone  deportation,  and  then  did  nothing  fur- 
ther for  their  clients. 

Stuart  Wadler,  a  New  York  immigration 
lawyer  who  handled  many  of  the  private  bills 
in  1867  and  1968 — and  "who  staunchly  de- 
fends their  propriety  In  certain  situations- 
explained  It  this  way : 

"Instead  of  using  the  time  provided  bv 
a  bin  to  accomplish  something  for  the  client, 
some  people  let  these  bills  become  an  end- 
all  in  themselves.  Some  law  offices  began  to 
sell  private  bills." 

Wadler  added:  "Chinese  crewmen  knew 
they  could  pay  $1,500  to  $2,000  to  any  of  a 
half-dozen  law  firms  in  New  York  and  gel  a 
private  bill  Introduced.  These  lawyers  then 
would  do  nothing  else  but  get  private  bills." 

Private  bills,  as  the  name  suggests,  are  de- 
signed for  the  relief  of  specific  Individuals 
In  the  ship-Jumpers'  case,  the  bills  would 
give  them  permanent  residence  In  the  U.S. 
But  because  the  bills  never  pass,  they  are 
only  useful  as  a  delaying  tactic. 

If  bribes  have  actually  been  paid  to  sena- 
tors or  their  aides  for  Introducing  Chinese 
bills,  they  are  extremely  difficult  to  docu- 
ment. 

The  payoffs  are  allegedly  made  In  cash  and 
are  never  reported  to  state  or  federal  elec- 
tions officials. 

The  lobbyists'  offers,  however,  are  amaz- 
ingly simple  to  pin  down.  They  have  been 
frequent  and  persistent  over  the  past  two 
years. 

Robert  J.  Keefe,  administrative  assistant 
to  Sen.  Birch  Bayh,  D-Ind..  told  Knight 
Newspapers : 

"They  call  in  and  say.  Are  you  In  the 
market  for  any  Chinese  bills?"  It's  like  they're 
selling  a  bag  of  beans. 

"They  tell  me  It  would  be  worth,  say,  $500 
to  Sen.  Bayh.  But  the  going  rate  Is  lower 
than  that.  The  minimum  Is  $100.  and  the 
average  would  be  higher  $200  to  $250." 

Keefe  added:  "Since  this  session  of  Con- 
gress started,  they've  been  at  least  a  half  a 
dozen  guys  call." 

And  some  of  the  offers,  he  recalled,  came 
not  from  private  lobbyists  but  from  staffers 
on  Senate  committees. 

In  some  Instances,  the  pleas  for  immigra- 
tion bills  apparently  are  channeled  through 
party  fund-raising  committees.  A  former  top 
assistant  to  another  Democratic  senator 
recalled : 

■I  was  contacted  once  by  someone  from  the 
Democratic  senatorial  campaign  committee. 
He  said  they  had  this  particular  fellow  they 
were  trying  to  get  papers  for.  The  people 
representing  him  were  a  very  reputable  legal 
firm  in  New  York  who  appreciated  senators 
and  congressmen  who  were  of  assistance  to 
them  when  they  needed  help. 

"He  said  they'd  make  a  nice  political  con- 
tribution of  $1,000.  I  told  him  a  flat   no.' " 

At  times,  the  offers  are  more  subtle. 

Mrs.  Beverly  Rodman,  appointments  secre- 
tary to  Sen.  Charles  E.  Goodell,  R-N.Y.,  re- 
ported that  lobbyists  pushing  Chinese  ship 
Jumper  bills  frequently  have  hinted  to  her 
that  they  could  "make  It  worth  your  while." 


■If  I  had  ever  said,  how  much  worth  my 
while?'  I  think  we  could  Just  sit  and  talk 
about  figures  ...  all  I'd  have  to  do  would  be 
to  ask  for  $500  a  case,  and  I  know  I  could  get 
It" — she  snapped  her  fingers — "Just  like 
that  " 

.Another  approach,  Mrs.  Rodman  added,  is 
an  'invitation  to  take  what  would  be  a  very 
interesting  trip.  They  might  say,  'I  go  to  Hong 
Hong  a  couple  of  times  every  month  and  I'd 
love  to  have  you  go  along  with  me.'  " 

While  many  senators  have  introduced  at 
least  a  few  Chinese  ship-Jumper  bills  in 
the  last  two  years,  a  handful  of  senators  have 
been  conspicuously  active  in  the  field. 

In  the  90th  and  9lst  Congress  (1967  to 
present),  four  senators — all  moderate  to  lib- 
eral democrats — have  accounted  for  private 
bills  lor  about  315  Chinese  ship-Jumpers,  or 
45  percent  of  the  Senate's  total  for  that 
period. 

Three  were  up  for  re-election  last  fall,  and 
the  fourth  will  seek  re-election  in  1970. 

While  their  explanations  vary,  all  four  sen- 
ators, speaking  either  directly  or  through 
their  aides — vigorously  defend  their  activity 
on  behalf  of  the  ship-Jumpers  and  strongly 
deny  any  trace  of  Impropriety  They  Include: 

Sen.  Gaylord  A.  Nelson  of  Wisconsin,  a  for- 
mer governor  of  his  state,  who  has  intro- 
duced bills  for  about  100  Chinese  crewmen — 
more  than  any  other  senator.  He  was  re- 
elected last  November. 

Ex-Sen.  Daniel  B.  Brewster  of  Maryland, 
who  mtroduced  bills  for  about  75  crewmen  in 
a  seven-month  period  leading  up  to  last  year's 
election  He  was  defeated. 

.Sen.  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr.  of  New  Jer- 
sey, who  has  Introduced  bills  for  about  70 
Chinese  crewmen.  He  will  seek  election  to  a 
third  term  in  1970. 

Sen  Daniel  K.  Inouye  of  Hawaii,  who  has 
Introduced  bills  for  about  70  crewmen.  He 
was  re-elected  last  November. 

Gaylord  Nelson,  speaking  through  Warren 
Sawall,  his  administrative  assistant,  declined 
to  make  any  direct  response  to  Knight  News- 
papers' Inquiries 

He  doesn't  handle  each  of  the  cases  in- 
dividually," Sawall  explained.  "We've  handled 
all  the  stuff  at  the  staff  level." 

Sawall  said  that  Nelson  was  sympathetic 
to  the  personal  plight  of  Chinese  crewmen 
fighting  to  stay  in  the  U.S.  He  added  that 
"most"  of  Nelson's  bills  had  been  referred  to 
him  by  "other  senators." 

.\sked  to  name  the  other  senators,  Sawall 
cited  only  one:  Oeorge  McGovern.  D-S.  Dak.. 
who  battled  briefly  and  unsuccessfully  last 
summer  for  the  Democratic  presidential 
nommatlon. 

Actually.  Sawall  continued,  the  bills  were 
routed  to  Nelson's  office  by  McGovern 's  legis- 
lative assistant.  Benton  J.  Stong,  a  64-year- 
old  former  newspaperman  and  farm  lobbyist. 

Most  of  the  referrals,  Sawall  added,  came 
when  McGovern  was  away  from  Washington 
and  unavailable  to  Introduce  the  bills  him- 
self. Since  1967,  McGovern  has  Introduced 
more  than  20  Chinese  bills  of  his  own. 

Stong  recently  quit  McOovern's  staff  to 
help  organize  the  congressional  office  of  the 
new  Democratic  representative  from  Mon- 
tana. John  Melcher. 

In  an  interview,  Stong  said  that  some  of 
the  bills  he  passed  to  Nelson's  office  came  to 
him  from  Charles  A.  Murray,  a  Washington 
lobbyist  and  son  of  the  late  Sen.  James  Ed- 
ward Murray.  D-Mont.,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  interior  and  insular  Affairs  Committee 
during  the  1950. 

Charles  Murray  was  his  father's  rlghthand 
man  and  such  an  Influential  fellow  that  some 
wags  called  him  "the  senator  from 
Montana." 

His  'whole  relationship"  with  Charles  Mur- 
ray, Stong  explained,  stemmed  from  the  fact 
that  In  1955.  Murray  helped  Stong  get  a  staff 
Job  on  his  father's  committee. 

Occasionally  In  the  last  two  years,  Stong 
went  on.  Murray  would  drop  by  McGovern 's 


office  with  Chinese  shlpjumper  bills  and  asked 
Stong  to  help  get  them  Introduced. 

"He  was  inclined,"  Stong  recalled  with  a 
faint  smile,  "to  get  pretty  urgent  with  me 
at  times." 

(Murray  reportedly  once  told  a  colle«tgue  in 
the  private-bill  business  that  if  he  ever 
needed  bills  Introduced  when  Murray  was  out 
of  town,  he  should  contact  Stong  directly,  i 

Of  the  Senate's  general  handling  of  the 
Chinese  bills.  Stong  conceded:  'This  is  a 
crltlclzable  procedure  that  is  subject  to 
abuse   And  there  has  been  talk  at>out  It." 

Have  Senators  accepted  campaign  dona- 
tions in  exchange  for  introducing  the  bills? 
"I  wouldn't  think  It  was  a  per-head  op>era- 
tlon,"  Stong  replied  "I've  heard  this,  but  I 
don't  know  of  any  instance  of  it." 

He  added:  "My  assumption  is  that  people 
(lawyers  and  lobbyists)  who  handle  these 
bills  have,  at  the  time  of  the  campaign,  con- 
tributed to  the  senators'  campaigns" 

Stong  insisted,  however,  that  Murray  had 
not  contributed  to  Sen,  McGovern 's  campaign 
for  re-election  in  South  Dakota  last  fall 
Stong  also  Insisted  that  he  had  never  taken 
any  money  for  his  role  in  the  bills'  introduc- 
tion by  McGovern  or  Nelson. 

Ex-Sen.  Daniel  Brewster,  knocked  out  of 
his  seat  last  fall  by  Republican  Charles 
Mathlas  Jr..  set  some  sort  of  record  by  intro- 
ducing bills  for  about  75  Chinese  ship- 
Jumpers  In  the  seven  months  before  the 
election — a  breathless  rate  of  one  every  three 
days. 

Confronted  with  this  curious  record  in  a 
recent  interview  at  his  northwest  Washington 
Townhouse,  Brewster  professed  surprise  that 
he  had  Introduced  so  many  private  bills. 

Pressed  for  explanation,  he  quietly  replied: 
"I  have  no  explanation." 

His  immigration  bills,  explained  the  hand- 
some and  wealthy  ex-Senator,  were  handled 
entirely  by  his  staff  His  policy,  he  said,  was 
to  introduce  any  bill  he  w^as  asked  to  Intro- 
duce— without  examining  its  merits. 

"It  was  entirely  Impossible  to  sort  them  out 
with  the  staff  available.  It  was  my  policy  to 
introduce  the  bills  and  leave  the  investiga- 
tion up  to  the  Judiciary  Committee" 

During  the  same  period  last  stmimer  and 
fall  when  Brewster  was  dumping  Chinese 
ship-Jumper  bills  into  the  Senate  Hopper,  he 
also  was  submitting  campaign  contributions 
reports  that  raised  eyebrows  in  Washington 
and  elsewhere 

Under  oath,  Brewster  listed  more  than 
$14,000  in  contributions  from  his  Senate  staff 
and  relatives  of  his  staff  members.  Several 
relatives  of  Brewster's  administrative  assist- 
ant, John  P.  Sullivan,  were  listed  for  dona- 
tions as  high  as  $2,500. 

Even  Sullivan's  five-year-old  son,  Tim,  was 
down  for  a  $1,000  donation — a  claim  later 
questioned  by  FBI  agents 

Knight  Newspapers  asked  Brewster  about 
reports  that  part  or  all  of  the  money  attrib- 
uted to  aides  and  their  relatives  was.  in  fact, 
payments  from  lobbyists  for  whom  Brewster 
had  introduced  private  bills, 

"Now  that  Is  not  true,"  he  replied. 

But  the  ex-Senator  quickly  went  on  to 
admit  that  he  had  knowingly  falsified  one  of 
his  campaign  donation  reports,  filed  with  the 
Maryland  Secretary  of  State  on  Aug.  30.  1968 

Brewster  said  that  $14,000  listed  on  that 
repwrt — submitted  by  the  Citizens  for  Brew- 
ster Conunlttee  and  signed  by  Brewster  him- 
self— came  not  from  staff  members  but  from 
a  1967  AFL-CIO  dinner  in  Baltimore 

He  permitted  the  false  report,  he  said,  be- 
cause neither  he  nor  his  staff  knew  the  names 
of  those  who  purchased  tickets  to  the  dinner 

On  Jan.  14  of  this  year,  more  than  two 
months  after  his  defeat  at  the  p>olls,  Brewster 
filed  a  correction  of  his  earlier  report  Al- 
though the  correction  has  been  in  the  public 
file  In  Annapolis  ever  since.  It  has  not  come 
to  light  until  now. 

Sen.  Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr.  of  New  Jer- 
sey,   another   of   the   Senate's    most   prolific 


sponsors  of  Chinese  ship  Jumper  bills.  Is  now 
preparing  for  a  Republican  challenge,  p>08- 
slbly  by  Rep  Peter  H  B  Prellnghuysen,  next 
year. 

Until  a  few  months  ago,  Williams  was  beset 
by  a  drinking  problem  that  some  observers 
believed  were  hampering  his  effectiveness. 
But  friends  now  say  he  has  licked  the  prob- 
lem and  is  vigorouslv  back  on  his  legislative 
feet. 

Williams'  long  list  of  ship-Jumper  bills 
stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  other  three 
senators  from  the  New  York-New  Jersey  area. 
where  almost  all  of  the  prlvate-bUl  requests 
have  originated.  These  senators'  offices  ap- 
proach the  ship-Jumper  requesti  with  ex- 
treme skepticism. 

Por  example,  since  the  91st  Congress  con- 
vened in  January,  Williams  has  Introduced 
bills  for  41  Chinese  shlp-jumpers. 

But  Sen  Charles  Goodell  and  Sen  Jacob 
K.  Javlts,  Republicans  from  New  York,  and 
Sen.  Clifford  P  Case.  Williams'  Republican 
colleague  from  New  Jersey,  have  together  ac- 
counted for  bills  for  only  four  ship-Jumpers. 

In  general.  Immigration  lawyers  and  pri- 
vate-bill lobbyists  stay  away  from  the  offices 
of  Goodell,  Javlts  and  Case,  knowing  that 
they  will  not  be  warmly  received. 

VoT  example,  Mary  McPerran,  the  p)ert  and 
knowledgeable  immigration  case  worker  on 
Javlts'  staff,  is  wryly  called  The  Irish  Witch" 
by  some  New  York  lawyers  who  find  her  un- 
sympathetic to  their  pleas  for  private  bills. 

But  Miss  McPerran  explains  that  Javlts' 
policy  is  that  Chinese  shlp-Jumf»ers  should 
use  the  normal  Immigration  machinery. 
"There's  administrative  relief  available,"  she 
said,  "and  that's  why  we  stay  away  from  pri- 
vate bills." 

But  Williams  sees  It  differently.  He  said 
he's  not  surprised  that  he  has  far  more  Chi- 
nese bills  than  his  New  York-New  Jersey 
colleagues  in  the  Senate 

"They  come  to  me  first  because  I  have  the 
softest  heart — and  that's  known." 

A  number  of  his  bills,  Williams  confirmed, 
have  come  from  Charles  Murray,  the  son  of 
his  one-time  colleague  from  Montana. 

"Charlie  Murray."  declared  Williams, 
"comes   "With   good   credentials" 

Murray  approached  Williams  about  two 
years  ago  through  Frederick  R.  Blackwell,  an 
ex-Marine  who  Is  associate  counsel  to  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 
The  two  men  became  friends  while  Murray 
worked  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Blackwell  came  to  Washington  originally 
on  the  staff  of  Sen  Strom  Thurmond,  R-S.C. 
He  later  shifted  to  WllUanas  and  now  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  New  Jerseyan's  closest 
political  advisers. 

In  a  recent  Interview.  Blackwell  recalled 
that  he  agreed  to  relay  Murray's  request  for 
private  bills  to  William.  And  at  Williams' 
suggestion.  Blackwell  added,  he  checked  Into 
the  situation  underlying  the  demand  for 
Chinese  private  bills. 

A  friend  at  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service  persuaded  him  that  many  of 
the  requests  for  bills  were  legitimate  and 
deserved  consideration,  he  continued. 

The  only  caution  given  to  hlna,  Blackwell 
added,  was  that  Williams  should  be  wary  of 
"hit-and-run"  immigration  lawyers  who  get 
a  private  bill  Introduced  and  do  nothing 
more  for  their  clients. 

Armed  with  this  advice,  Williams  then 
proceeded  to  introduce  bills  for  Murray  and 
others. 

Recently  Williams  was  asked  If  he  was  con- 
cerned that  he  might  have  Introduced  too 
many  bills. 

"Some  concern,  yeah,"  he  replied.  'I  have 
a  good  relationship  with  the  chairman  (Sen. 
James  O  Eastland,  D-Mlss..  chairman  of  tbe 
Judiciary  Committee,  where  the  bills  are  re- 
ferred) and  I  don't  want  to  feel  I'm  over- 
burdening the  committee." 

Williams  said   he  had   never  received  any 
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offers  to  Introduce  bUls  in  exchange  for  cam- 
palgfn  contributions  or  other  payoSa. 

The  other  member  of  the  Senate's  "Big 
Fotir"  In  Chinese  ship- jumper  bills — Sen. 
Daniel  Inouye  of  Hawaii — had  no  Immediate 
response  to  Knight  Newspapers'  inquiries. 

His  sulmlnlstratlve  assistant,  Henry  K. 
Clogul,  confirmed  that  Inouye  introduced 
about  48  Chinese  bills  for  ship-jumpers  on 
the  V.S.  mainland  during  the  90th  Congress 
and  35  more  so  far  In  the  first  six  months  of 
the  01st  Congress. 

Glugnl  said  he  had  no  firsthand  informa- 
tion on  the  origin  of  the  first  48  bills.  Of 
this  year's  25,  he  said  a  number  of  them 
came  from  Stephen  L.  Deburr,  a  Washington 
real  estate  man  who  has  placed  bills  with 
several  senators. 

"I  Introduced  them  for  him  because  I  felt 
sorry  for  him."  Glugnl  explained.  Asked  why 
he  "felt  sorry"  for  Deburr,  the  Inouye  aide 
said  Deburr  was  "a  struggling  lawyer." 

Deburr,  a  former  member  of  the  Capitol 
Hill  police  force,  attended  law  school  some 
years  ago  but  does  not  practice  law.  He  man- 
ages family  real  estate  properties  in  Wash- 
ington and  also  has  a  farm. 

Pressed   about  his   remark   that  "I  intro- 
duced them  for  him"  Glugnl  quickly  added 
that  Inouye.  of  course,  approved  all  leglsla- 
-  tlon .  introduced  In  his  name. 

Otjier  Senators,  while  not  matching  the 
wholesale  volume  of  the  Nelson -Brewster- 
WUllams-Inouye  quartet,  have  also  intro- 
duced substantial  numbers  of  Chinese  ship- 
Jumper  bills. 

Several  of  them  are  from  land-locked 
states  far  from  any  coastal  port  and  far 
from  the  Chinese  ship-Jumper  colony  In  and 
around  New  York  City. 

Some  of  their  totals  for  the  90th  and  91st 
Congresses,  Include: 

Lee  Metcalf.  D-Mont.,  who  has  Sen.  Mur- 
ray's old  seat,  bills  for  about  35  crewmen; 
Prank  E.  Moss,  D-Utah,  for  about  35:  Joseph 
M.  Montoya.  D-N.M.,  for  about  25:  -Man  Bible. 
D-Nev.,  for  about  18;  and  Gale  McGee.  D- 
Wyo.,  for  about  18. 

How  To  "Buy  a  Bill"  in  the  U.S.  Senate 

Washington. — Would  you  like  to  "buy  a 
bill"  in  the  U.S.  Senate  to  delay  a  friend's 
deportation? 

David  L.,  a  veteran  Chinese  restaurateur 
In  Washington,  can  tell  you  how  it's  often 
done — although  he  emphasized  that  he  does 
not  do  it  himself.  He  thinks  it's  a  'Stupid" 
thing  to  do. 

One  way  to  get  a  senator  to  introduce  a 
private  immigration  bill,  he  said.  Is  to  go  to 
the  senator's  assistant  and  tell  him  you'll 
contribute  to  his  boss'  campalg^n  kitty  in  ex- 
change for  a  bill. 

"The  senator  himself  will  never  accept 
anything,"  explained  Mr.  L..  a  smiling,  mid- 
dle-aged man  who  manages  one  of  Washing- 
ton's most  popular  Chinese  restaurants,  a 
few  blocks  from  the  White  House. 

"The  assistant  will  tell  you  to  write  a 
check  to  so-and-so.  You  never  deal  with  the 
senator.  They  want  it  clean." 

How  much  does  it  cost?  "Oh,  $800.  $900, 
$1,000,  $1,500." 

Which  senators'  offices  should  you 
approach? 

"You've  got  to  get  way  away  from  Wash- 
ington," Mr.  L.  emphasized. 

Senators  far  removed  from  Washington  are 
less  worried  about  repercussions.  Their  con- 
stituents would  be  less  likely  to  find  out,  he 
said. 

If  any  senator  got  caught,  he  explained 
gravely,  It  would  be  "a  black  mark  against 
him." 

It  helps,  Mr.  L.  added,  if  you  know  some- 
body on  a  senator's  staff. 

"If  they  don't  know  you  at  all,  well,  they're 
taking  a  chance  to  do  a  thing  like  this.  It 
reflects  pretty  bad  taste." 


Lobbyists  Smooth  Way:  Sbnatoss  "Rescue" 

(Aliens 
(By  James  K.  Batten) 
Washinoton. — "Actually,"  murmured  Ste- 
phen L.  Deburr  as  he  stirred  a  cup  of  coffee, 
"I  felt  good  about  It.  Like  any  halfway  decent 
citizen,  I  felt  sympathy  toward  them." 

Deburr,  a  stocky,  fourth-generation  Wash- 
ingtonlan  who  calls  himself  a  "real  estate 
man  and  farmer,"  was  talking  about  his  un- 
usual, money-making  sideline  on  Capitol 
Hill:  Persuading  US.  senators  to  Introduce 
private  legislation  for  Chinese  ship  jumpers. 
"These  guys,  "  he  declared,  referring  to  the 
seamen  struggling  to  avoid  deportation  to 
Hong  Kong,  "act  scared  to  death  that  when 
they  get  back  over  there  they'll  have  their 
heads  blown  off." 

Until  recently,  Deburr  and  others  who 
shared  his  specialty  had  a  thriving  business. 
But  now.  as  rumors  of  attempted  bribes 
and  other  possible  improprieties  seep  through 
the  Capitol,  many  senators'  offices  are  sud- 
denly leery  of  Chinese  ship  jumpers. 

Deburr,  once  a  policeman  and  elevator  op- 
erator at  the  Capitol,  is  one  of  a  dozen  or  so 
lobbyists  who  .since  1967  have  cashed  in  on 
the  booming  demand  for  special  legislation 
for  Chinese  crewmen  living  in  the  New  York 
area. 

These  lobbyists  are  the  middle  men  be- 
tween immigration  lawyers  in  New  York, 
who  want  private  bills  to  delay  their  clients' 
deportation,  and  the  senators  in  Washington, 
who  introduce  the  bills. 

Most  of  these  Intermediaries  are  men  who, 
like  DebxuT,  once  worked  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
still  retain  wide  contacts  among  the  senators 
and  their  key  aides. 

In  many  cases,  the  lobbyists  earned  their 
feee — sometimes  as  much  as  $75C  a  bill  or 
even  higher — by  relying  strictly  on  old 
friendships  and  political  lOUs  to  get  their 
bills  introduced. 

But  In  some  Instances,  at  least  some  lobby- 
ists have  prodded  senators  or  their  assist- 
ants to  Introduce  the  bills  by  offering  pay- 
offs— usually  campaign  contributions. 

These  offers,  a  few  of  which  allegedly  were 
accepted,  ranged  as  high  as  $1,000  a  bill. 
But  $250  to  $500  seems  to  have  been  a  more 
normal  price  range. 

Whether  or  not  illegal  payoffs  have  stimu- 
lated some  senators'  interest  in  the  plight  of 
Chinese  ship  jumpers,  the  Senate's  exF>erl- 
ence  with  these  bills  has  had  several  curious 
aspects.  Among  them: 

Earlier  this  year,  some  senators  were 
warned  In  memos  from  the  Senate  Immigra- 
tion subcommittee  that  they  were  being 
asloed  to  submit  ship-jumper  bills  introduced 
by  other  senators  during  the  previous  Con- 
gress. In  most  cases,  the  subcommittee 
warned  the  new  sponsors  were  not  being  In- 
formed that  the  same  bills  had  been  intro- 
duced before. 

Several  dozens  of  this  year's  bills  had 
somehow  reversed  the  beneficiaries'  Chinese 
names.  For  example.  In  1965  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced for  Chan  Ylu  Ip.  This  year,  a  bill  was 
introduced  for  Yiu  Ip  Chan,  who  proved, 
upon  Investigation,  to  be  the  same  man. 

Because  delay  is  the  sole  function  of  the 
Chinese  bills,  some  immigration  subcommit- 
tee staffers  suspect  that  reversal  of  the  names 
was  intentional  and  designed  to  create  tlme- 
coneiunlng  confusion.  "It  could  have  been 
deliberate,"  conceded  one  subcommittee 
source. 

High  officials  of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service,  on  at  least  two  occasions 
alx>ut  60  days  ago,  received  telephone  calls 
from  a  woman  or  women  impersonating  Mrs. 
Beverly  Rodman,  an  aide  to  Sen.  Charles 
Goodell,  R-N.Y.,  and  Mrs.  Jean  .'N.rens,  an 
aide  to  Sen.  Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr.,  D-N.J. 
On  both  calls,  a  woman — claiming  to  be 
Mrs.  Rodman  and  then  Mrs.  Arens — asked 
that  deportation  of  certain  Chinese  crewmen 


be  delayed.   The  senators   were   conslderlni? 
private  legislation,  the  voice  explained. 

Later  the  immigration  authorities  discov- 
ered  that  neither  Mrs.  Rodman  nor  Mr» 
Arens  made  such  calls. 

But  lobbyisU  like  Deburr,  who  agreed  to 
discuss  their  operations  with  Knight  News- 
papers,  steadfastly  Insisted  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  such  shenanigans. 

And  they  also  vehemently  denied  offering 
campaign  funds  in  exchange  for  private  bills 
Deburr  said  that  bills  for  his  55  to  60  Chi- 
nese ship  jumpers  were  simply  introduced 
by  friendly  senators  who  agreed  they  were 
meritorious  cases.  He  added  that  he  never 
got  more  than  $100  per  bill  from  the  lawyers 
in  New  York  who  sent  the  bills  to  him  for 
placement. 

But  an  old  friend  of  Deburr.  Jerome  Gul.-in, 
whose  regular  job  is  lobbyist  for  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Businesses,  tells 
a  somewhat  different  story. 

Gulan  said  he  and  Deburr  became  ac- 
quainted several  years  ago  when  both  were 
working  as  Capitol  policemen.  Deburr  was  a 
patronage  employe  of  the  late  Sen.  E.  L.  ,Bo) 
Bartlett  of  Alaska,  while  Gulan  got  his  job 
from  the  Senate's  other  Alaskan,  then-Sen. 
Ernest  Gruenlng. 

As  Gulan  tells  it,  when  Deburr  began 
scouting  around  the  Senate  for  co-operative 
senators  he  enlisted  Gulan's  help. 

Gulan  began  calling  senators'  offices.  One 
Democratic  administrative  assistant  recalls 
that  Gulan  was  persistent,  calling  "every 
couple  of  weeks" 

This  aide's  recollection  is  that  Gulan  was 
offering  $100  to  $200  a  bill.  "He  was  cheap" 
compared  to  other,  more  open-handed  lobby- 
ists, the  aide  says. 

Asked  about  this,  Gulan  said: 
■"I  don't  recall  Steve   (Deburr)   ever  giving 
me  any  figures  on  what  he  was  willing  to  put 
out — I  mean  any  precise  figure. 

"Honestly  can't  recall  if  I  said  something 
specific  about  $100  or  $200  a  bill.  I'd  say, 
"If  you  put  it  I  the  bill)  in,  the  desire  of  this 
man  ( Deburr  >  would  be  to  contribute  to  his 
(the  senator'sl    campaign.'" 

Deburr  denied  that  he  "ever  authorized 
anybody  to  make  any  campaign  contributions 
or  to  make  any  money  offers  ...  I  never 
paid  anybody  a  nickel." 

But  he  added:  "If  someone  came  to  ine 
and  asked  for  a  campaign  contribution  ior 
people  who  had  helped  me.  It  would  be  kind 
of  stupid  for  me  to  turn  around  and  say 
I  wouldn't  give    em  anything." 

So  far,  however,  Deburr  insists  that  he  has 
given  no  money  to  any  senator  who  intro- 
duced his  bills. 

In  addition  to  Deburr,  lobbyists  active  in 
the  Chinese  ship  jumper  field  liave  Included: 
Charles  A.  Murray,  52,  son  of  the  late  Sen. 
James  Edward  Murray,  D-Mont..  ajid  a  man 
with  ntmaerous  friends  on  Capitol  Hill.  His 
father  was  a  Senator  fxrwer  and  chairman  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
when  he  retired  in  1960. 

Michael  B.  Deane.  a  veteran  lobbyist,  pub- 
lic relations  man  and  past  president  of  liie 
National  Capitol  Democratic  Club.  He  came 
under  fire  in  the  early  1960s  for  his  activities 
as  a  sugar  lobbyist 

Col.  R.  E.  (Bud)  Vandervort  Jr..  a  retired 
Army  officer,  who  served  as  a  Defense  Depart- 
ment liaison  man  in  the  Senate  for  several 
years  in  the  early  1960s.  He  Is  now  assistant 
to  the  vice-president  of  Koppers  Co.,  Inc.,  in 
Washington. 

Hayden  and  Jan  Bennett,  a  husband-and- 
wife  team  who  for  a  time  allowed  Charles 
Murray  to  use  their  Connecticut  Ave.  office 
as  a  base  for  his  lobbying  activities.  The 
Bennetts,  who  have  other  business  interests, 
apparently  handled  only  a  few  bills  over  a 
short  period  of  time. 

Of  all  those  who  have  tried  their  hand  at 
the  Ohineee  ship  Jumper  game,  the  undis- 


puted champion  is  Charlie  Murray.  No  one 
else  has  placed  so  many  bills  or  made  so 
much  money. 

A  tall,  fiorld,  personable  man  who  wears 
black,  horn-rimmed  glasses,  Murray  served 
as  administrative  assistant  to  his  father  for 
years  and  also  held  several  other  jobs  on  the 
Senate  payroll. 

Murray  was  ""one  of  the  great  pros"  in  the 
Senate  staff  ranks  In  the  IdSOs,  one  acquaint- 
ance recalled.  He  was  on  a  first-name  basis 
with  a  long  list  of  powerful  senators.  And 
since  lea\'lng  Capitol  Hill,  he  has  not  per- 
mitted his  contacts  to  wither. 

More  than  once,  Murray  has  Impressed 
clients  by  taking  them  to  lunch  in  the  Senate 
private  dining  room  and  basking  in  the  warm 
hellos  from  his  old  £ind  famous  friends. 

Over  lunch  the  other  day  at  Paul  Young's, 
one  of  Washington's  favorite  expense-account 
watering  holes,  Murray  cheerfully  admitted 
that  he  had  made  a  very  good  thing  out  of 
New  York  lawyers'  voracious  appyetite  for  prl- 
v;ue  bills  for  their  Chinese  clients. 

But  he  staunchly  defended  the  bills  he 
has  handled  as  legitimate  and  proper. 

Because  of  the  erratic  workings  of  US 
immigration  laws,  Murray  contended  private 
bills  sometimes  are  the  only  solution  for 
aliens  who  need  time  to  win  permanent- 
resident  status. 

.Murray  estimated  that  since  1967  he  has 
placed  about  200  Chinese  ship  jumper  bills 
with  senators  and  their  aides — about  two  of 
every  seven  Chinese  bills  Introduced  during 
that  period.  He  emphasized  that  his  cases 
got  a  thorough  follow- thorough  and  most  of 
his  clients  eventually  gain  permanent  resi- 
dence. 

He  chuckled  when  asked  atx)ut  one  edu- 
c.vted  guess  that  his  Income  from  ship  jumper 
bills  might  have  reached  as  high  as  $250,000 
,  in  two  years'  time. 

"It  was  not  a  half  of  that,  not  a  quarter  of 
that,"  he  protested  amiably. 

One  source  familiar  with  Murray's  oi>era- 
tlons,  however,  when  asked  if  he  had  ever 
offered  senators  or  their  aides  campaign  do- 
nations to  Introduce  Chinese  bills,  replied 
without  emotion: 

I'm  clean  as  a  hound's  tooth.  I  can  go 
before  anyone  and  justify  any  bill  I've  ever 
asked  a  senator  to  put  in.  I  know  senators 
and  staff  people  who've  been  my  friends  over 
the  years  and  I  go  up  and  ask  for  a  favor  .  . 
I've  nothing  to  hide." 

To  vinderscore  this  point,  Murray  cited  as 
an  example  his  relationship  with  former  Sen. 
Gruenlng,  D- Alaska,  an  old  friend. 

"For  me  to  go  in  to  Gruenlng  and  say. 
You  put  a  bill  in  and  I'll  give  you  a  contribu- 
tion,' I  believe  he  would  have  thrown  me  out 
on  my  tail.  I  really  do." 

Murray  was  asked  if  he  had  ever  discussed 
possible  camp>algn  contributions  with  Sen. 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  the  New  Jersey  Demo- 
crat who  has  introduced  dozens  of  Murray's 
b:lls. 

"No,  definitely  not,"  he  replied.  "I  never 
t.alked  to  him  about  a  campaign  contribution 
o:  .any  kind.  I've  had  it  in  my  mind  that  I 
would  send  $100  (to  Williains'  campaign 
fund  in  1970).  That  would  be  all  I  could 
afford." 

Michael  Deane,  another  lobbyist  active  in 
the  ship  jumper  field,  refused  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  Knight  Newspapers. 

"I'm  not  going  to  be  able  to  be  of  any  as- 
sistance to  you,"  he  said  in  a  brief  telephone 
conversation  from  his  office  in  the  National 
Press  Building.  "Because  I  know  nothing 
about  the  subject." 

He  denied  handling  any  ship  Jumper  bills, 
then,  abruptly,  hung  up. 

Deane  was  in  the  news  In  1965  when  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  was  in- 
vestigating the  shadowy  world  of  sugar  lob- 
byists who  represented  foreign  nations  joust- 
ing for  a  share  of  the  U.S.  sugar  quota. 

Deane,  who  received  $57,459  in  fees  from 
Dominican  sugar  Interests  in  one  12-month 


period  In  1960-61.  reportedly  sent  his  clients 
overblown  accounts  of  his  Infiuence  with 
such  men  as  then  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
and  then -Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle 
Freeman. 

Sen.  J.  William  Fulbrlght,  D-Ark..  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
remarked  that  Deane  ""apparently  filed  exag- 
gerated and  sometimes  inaccurate  reports  to 
his  (foreign)   principal." 

Several  senators'  offices  have  been  asked  by 
Deane  to  introduce  ship  Jumper  bills.  For  a 
time  he  seems  to  have  been  fairly  successful. 
But  in  recent  months  Deane's  luck  apfjar- 
ently  has  faltered. 

Since  February,  according  to  one  Immigra- 
tion lawyer,  Deane  has  not  been  able  to  place 
any  bills.  "He  says  he's  used  up  all  his  per- 
sonal favors."  the  lawyer  said 

Bud  "Vandervort.  who  retired  from  the  Army 
in  1965,  learned  his  way  around  CJapitoI  Hill 
during  six  years  as  a  Pentagon  liaison  man 
at  the  Senate. 

"I'm  not  much  of  an  operator  in  this  area 
(of  Chinese  bills),"  he  said  In  an  interview. 
"I've  turned  a  lot  of  "em  down,  because  they 
wanted  to  pay  for  'em  and  that  was  some- 
thing I  didn't  want  to  get  Involved  in." 

The  retired  colonel,  a  hearty,  barrel -chested 
man  estimated  that  he  had  placed  only  about 
10  bills  with  four  or  five  senators.  And  he 
insisted  that  he  had  accepted  no  fees  for  any 
of  them. 

At  least  one  Democratic  senator  now  wishes 
he'd  been  less  co-operative  with  the  colonel 

'"Vandervort  asked  If,  as  a  favor  to  him,  we 
would  put  in  several  of  his  bills,"  recalls  the 
senator's  administrative  assistant.  "But  two 
of  'em  were  bad  apples— One  of  'em  was 
suspected  of  supporting  a  marriage  mill." 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Sept.  17, 
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Chinese  Ship-Jumpers 

I  By  Seth  Kan  tor ) 

Sen.  Joseph  M.  Montoya.  D.,  N.M..  reported 
that  legislation  has  been  Introduced  in  Con- 
gress under  his  name  which  "I  have  known 
nothing  about   " 

Specifically,  he  said  that  certain  private 
immigration  bills — known  as  special  legisla- 
tion to  aid  Chinese  ship-jumpers — allegedly 
have  been  Introduced  by  him,  but  without 
his  know-ledge. 

In  a  recent  series  of  articles  by  James  K. 
Batten  in  the  Knight  Newspapers,  it  was 
reported  that  "some  lobbyists  have  prodded 
senators  or  their  assistants  to  introduce  the 
bills  by  offering  payoffs — usually  campaign 
contributions." 

Sen.  Montoya,  tip  for  re-election  next  year, 
said  yesterday  he  was  "unware"  of  most  of  the 
bills  introduced  by  him  in  the  90th  and  91st 
Congresses,  aimed  at  blocking  the  deporta- 
tion of  26  Orientals. 

Chinese  seamen  have  been  paying  up  to 
$1,500  apiece  to  New  York  lawyers  to  get 
special  legislation  introduced  that  would 
block  or  delay  their  deportation  to  Hong 
Kong,  Mr    Batten  reported. 

During  questioning  by  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers.  Sen.  Montoya  summoned  An- 
tonio Anaya,  his  legislative  aide,  into  his 
office. 

•"You  didn't  tell  me  about  these  bills,  did 
you?"  snapped   the  Senator. 

"'No.  not  entirely.  "  said  Mr.  Anaya. 

"I  have  a  rule  here."  said  Mr,  Montoya. 
"'that  bills  cannot  be  introduced  from  this 
office  without  my  knowledge." 

Mr.  Anaya  pointed  out  three  instances 
where  the  subjects  of  Sen.  Montoya's  private 
bills,  referred  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  consideration,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Chinese  sailors  in  New  York. 

"We  have  never  introduced  a  bill  in  this 
office."  said  Mr.  Anaya.  "that  we  felt  did 
not  have  full  merit." 

Left  unexplained  were  descriptions  of  the 
following  subjects  of  private  bills  submitted 


under  Sen.  Montoya's  name — reliably  Identi- 
fied as  Chinese  ship-jumpers — which  appear 
in  Judiciary  Committee  records  over  the  past 
two  years: 

Wong  Kam  Cheung,  Wong  To  Pan,  Kong 
Wing  Sik.  Au  Yeung  Kwai  Wing,  Lam  Kan 
Wo,  Chung  Chuen  Pong,  Lam  Wan  Tung.  Koo 
Sho  Feng,  Lau  Chum,  Wou  Chi  May,  Chen 
Mel  Tung,  Tsai  Tse  Ming,  Cheung'  Cheun 
Chung.  Wong  Yeung  Pul,  Yuen  Hlng.  Won 
Hing.  Wu  Fuk  Ching.  Cheung  Kwai  Leung, 
Slu  King,  Lau  Kwun  Chlng,  Pul  LI  Wu  Chlng 
Ting  and  Lam  Chow 

Mr.  Anaya  denied  that  professional  Chinese 
ship-jumper  lobbvlsts  urged  him  to  submit 
the  bills 

He  said;  "The  people  who  came  to  me  were 
personal  friends  of  Paul  (Sen.  Montoya's  ad- 
ministrative assistant  Paul  Demos)  or  myself. 
There  were  no  strings  attached.  TTiere  were 
no  funds  or  favors  coming  with  it" 

"It  was  a  matter  of  wanting  to  help  some- 
one who  had  merit  to  his  case." 

MONTOTA    ASKS    SENATE    To    KILL    BILLS 

(By  Seth  Kantor) 

Sen  J(3seph  M  Montoya.  D-N.M  ,  has  asked 
the  Senate  to  kill  four  private  bills  that 
would  help  keep  alien  "Chinese  ship-Jump- 
ers" in  the  United  States,  after  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  revealed  yesterday  that  Mr. 
Montoya   was  sponsor  of   the   legislation. 

He  wrote  a  letter  yesterday  to  Sen  James 
O  EJastland,  D-Mlss ,  Judiciary  Committee 
chairman,  saying  that  "I  disavow  any  knowl- 
edge of  having  approved  the  introduction  of 
these  measures  on  my  behalf  and  I  am,  there- 
fore, asking  that  at  your  next  regularly 
scheduled  committee  meeting  you  postpone 
action  on  these  Indefinitely." 

He  said  it  is  possible  for  an  aide  to  intro- 
duce a  Senate  bill  "without  a  senator's  knowl- 
edge, because  "it  is  customary  for  staff  mem- 
bers to  take  bills  to  the  bill  clerk  in  the 
chamber  and  submit  them." 

NOT  SIGNED 

Bills  do  not  have  to  be  signed  by  the  sen- 
ators who  author  them.  Sen.  Montoya  said. 

As  a  result  of  the  easy-going  system  in  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Montoya  said  he  instituted  a 
policy  early  this  year  of  personally  initialing 
each  piece  of  legislation  he  was  to  sp>onEor 

Chinese  ship- jumpers  are  seamen  who  have 
gained  improper  entry  into  t;he  United  States 
Mostly  they  are  in  New  York.  In  many  cases 
they  pay  fees  of  hundreds  of  dollars  apiece 
to  lawyers  who  promise  to  get  Congress  to 
block  or  delay  their  deportation. 

The  lawyers,  thru  some  lobbyist  manipula- 
tors, have  been  able  to  reach  some  members 
of  the  Senate.  As  a  result  several  hundred 
private  immigration  bills  have  been  Intro- 
duced in  the  past  two-and-a-half  years. 

During  that  time-span,  Mr.  Montoya  was 
listed  as  sponsor  of  legislation  aimed  at  snag- 
ging deportation  of  more  than  two  dozen 
alien  orientals  who  never  came  within  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  New  Mexico. 

DIDN'T    KNOW    ABOUT     "RACKET" 

""Nobody  on  my  staff  to  my  knowledge  knew 
they  were  ship-jumpers  or  paying  anybody." 
Mr.  Montoya  told  a  press  conference  yester- 
day afternoon  "We  didn't  even  know  about 
this  racket" 

He  said  "a  stranger"  tracked  him  down  in 
a  Senate  reception  room  more  than  a  year 
ago  and  asked  him  to  "introduce  a  private 
bin  for  a  Chinese  alien  or  aliens."  Mr.  Mon- 
toya said  he  quickly  learned  the  aliens  were 
in  no  way  connected  with  New  Mexico. 

"I  spent  at>out  one  minute  with  him  and 
walked  away  from  him,"  Mr.  Montoya  said. 
"I  was  pretty  damn  mad.  I  walked  back  into 
the  chamber  and  forgot  about  it." 

Asked  why  the  ship-jumper  agent  selected 
him  as  a  p)otential  patron.  Mr  Montoya  said 
"he  must  have  come  to  me  because  I  was 
from  out  In  the  sagebrush  somewhere  and 
not  awakened  to  the  modem  world,  to  his 
way  of  thinking." 
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Wisconsin    Senator    "Embasrassed"    by    98 

Total — Nei-scn:  Ship- Jump  Champ 

(By  Seth  Kantor) 

Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson  (D-Wls  ),  the  Senate's 
champion  sponsor  of  "Chinese  ship-Jumper" 
bills,  said  the  98  such  bills  which  carry  his 
name  were  Introduced  without  hia  Icnowl- 
edge. 

Several  senators  have  been  involved  in 
submitting  hundreds  of  the  bills  aimed  at 
pK36tponlng  the  deportation  of  Oriental  aliens 
who  entered  In  U.S.  Illegally.  Sen.  Joseph  M. 
Montoya  (D-N  M.)  also  reported  this  week 
that  legislation  carrying  his  name,  to  aid 
more  than  20  of  the  aliens,  was  introduced 
without  his  knowledge. 

Reports  of  payoffs  to  New  York  lawyers. 
and  then  to  elements  of  Capitol  Hill  by  ship 
Jumpers,  have  reached  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  where  the  bills  are  sent  and  ul- 
timately killed. 

BAG    or    BEANS 

Robert  J  Keefe.  administrative  assistant 
to  Sen.  Birch  Bayh  (D-Ind.),  said  certain 
lobbyists  and  even  some  Senate  committee 
employees  "call  In  and  say,  'Are  you  In  the 
market  for  any  Chinese  bills?'  It's  like  sell- 
ing a  bag  of  beans." 

Mr.  Keefe  said  the  callers  promise  to  make 
It  worth  from  $100  to  as  high  as  $250  per 
bill  if*  £he  senator  would  sponsor  them. 

Sen!  "Nelson  not  only  reports  he  knows  of 
no  money  transactions  with  the  bills  sub- 
mitted with  his  name — but  conflrms  the  bills 
were  Introduced  without  his  knowledge  by 
Warren  J.  Sawall,  Sen.  Nelson's  execuUve  as- 
sistant. Mr.  Sawall  is  now  on  sick  leave 

"I  won't  permit  anything  to  go  in  now 
unless  cleared  by  me,"  Sen.  Nelson  told  the 
Washington  Dally  News  and  other  Scrlppe- 
Howard  newspapers. 

"A  batch"  of  the  bills  with  Sen.  Nelson's 
name  on  them  was  referred  to  Mr.  Sawall  by 
Benton  J.  Stong  who,  until  this  summer, 
was  legislative  aide  to  Sen.  George  S.  McOov- 
ern  (D-S.D.) . 

Mr.  Stong  told  the  Daily  News  and  other 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  "I  did  handle 
some  of  thoee  bills  for  Charles  A.  Murray,  a 
lobbyist  here  in  town."  Mr.  MxuTay  Is  the 
son  of  the  late  political  strongman  from 
Montana,  Sen.  James  E.  Murray,  who  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  Murray  is  described  by  Mr.  Stong  as 
"an  effective  guy,  operating  a  legitimate  serv- 
ice." Mr.  Stong  Is  with  Rep  John  Melcher 
(D-Mont.)  now. 

SATECTTARDS 

The  House  has  safeguards  against  Chinese 
ship-Jumper  bills,  so  the  Senate  Is  where  all 
the  action  is. 

Senate  Judiciary  Committee  rules  are 
flrmly  established  that  none  of  these  bills 
will  {jass.  But  the  Committee  seeks  a  rep>ort 
from  the  Justice  Department's  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  on  each  indi- 
vidual case — automatically  delaying  the  kill- 
ing of  each  bill  for  up  to  two  years,  the  du- 
ration of  a  term  of  Congress.  Until  such  a  bill 
Is  killed,  the  Individual  ship  Jumper  cannot 
be  deported. 

A  Senate  Immigration  Subcommittee  aide 
said  today  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  ship-Jumpers  board  vessels  at  Hong 
Kong.  They  xisually  are  not  seamen  and  "very 
frequently"  are  cooks,  on  their  way  here 
strictly  to  Jump  ship. 

Sen  Nelson,  who  Is  described  by  an  office 
aide  as  being  "terribly  embarrassed"  by  all 
the  ship-Jumping  bills  credited  to  him,  sent 
a  letter  to  each  involved  Oriental  recently, 
which  said: 

"It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
some  lawyers  and  lobbyists  have  charged 
some  aliens  large  fees  for  preparing  such  pe- 
titions on  the  specific  pretext  that  It  costs 
money  to  get  a  bUl  Introduced.  If  any  such 
representation  has  been  made  It  Is  dishon- 
est .  .  ." 


Lobbyist  Here  Got  $40,000  to  $60,000:  Ship 

Jumpers  Paid  Otw  Wnx 

(By  Seth  Kantor) 

Charles  A.  Murray  makes  a  very  good  living 
getting  U.S.  senators  to  introduce  bills  that 
can't  get  passed. 

Mr.  Murray,  53,  a  Washington  lobbyist,  ad- 
mits having  been  paid  "between  $40,000  and 
$50,000"  in  recent  times  for  getting  intro- 
duced legislation  Intended  to  delay  the  de- 
portation of  certain  Oriental  aliens.  On  Capi- 
tol Hill  these  are  called  "Chinese  ship-Jumper 
biUs  " 

They  have  come  in  such  floods  that  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  no  longer  will 
accept  them.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee refuses  to  act  favorably  on  them — but 
accepts  them  for  "study."  The  bills  ask  that 
the  alien  be  permanently  admitted  to  the 
U.3 

And  so  long  as  such  bills  are  under  con- 
gressional study,  the  alien  can't  be  deported, 
frequently  to  the  frxistratlon  of  the  U.S.  Im- 
mlgraUon  and  Naturalization  Ser\'lce. 

DID    NOT    KNOW 

Mr.  Murray's  name  has  come  to  light  as 
Sena  Joseph  M.  Montoya.  D-N.M.  and  Gay- 
lord  Nelson.  D-Wls.  revealed  they  did  not 
know  bUls  introduced  to  aid  121  Chinese 
ship-jumpers  had  been  submitted  In  their 
names.  Sen.  Nelson  and  Montoya  said  staff 
aides  introduced  the  bills  without  their 
knowledge. 

"Oh.  I  think  some  aides  have  gotten  a 
couple  of  bucks,  a  case  of  whisky  or  some- 
thing, in  connection  with  the  bills,"  said  Mr. 
Murray  "I  have  given  a  couple  hundred 
dollars  to  some  senators,  to  buy  tickets  to 
testimonial  dinners,  or  something  like  that." 
But  Mr.  Murray  said,  "I  feel  so  clean  and 
decent  about  all  this,  altho  there  are  some 
unscrupulous  operators." 

ANOTHER    LOBBYIST 

Another  Washington  lobbyist,  identified  by 
several  Capitol  Hill  sources,  as  a  dealer  in 
Chinese  ship-jumper  bills,  is  Michael  B. 
E>eane,  a  fund-raiser  for  politicians.  Six  years 
ago  the  Senate  investigated  Mr.  Deane's  role 
as  a  sugar  lobbyist  who  was  paid  more  than 
$90,000  by  the  Dominican  Republic  in  trade 
for  his  Influence  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr  Deane  refiised  to  discuss  his  dealings 
In  ship-Jumper  bills.  When  asked  if  he  ap- 
proached Sen.  Montoya  on  the  edge  of  the 
Senate  chamber  to  make  a  deal,  he  hung  up 
the  phone. 

Sen.  Montoya  has  Identified  a  man  named 
"Dean  or  Deane"  as  a  stranger  who  tried  for 
three  days  in  1968  to  "get  me  to  introduce  a 
private  bill  for  a  Chinese  alien."  Sen.  Mon- 
toya said  he  refused. 

"I  and  my  associates  would  welcome — 
eagerly  welcome — a  congressional  investiga- 
tion on  the  use  of  private  bills"  said  Mr. 
Murray,  a  garrulous  veteran  of  the  Washing- 
ton scene,  son  of  the  late  Sen.  James  E. 
Murray,  a  power  In  the  Senate  from  Montana. 

The  Identity  of  Mr.  Murray's  associates  Is 
not  easy  to  pin  down.  He  works  out  of  his 
home  in  McLean.  Va..  and  has  an  unlisted 
teleohone. 

I  TWO    new    YORK    ATTORNEYS 

Mr  Murray  Identifies  two  New  York  area 
attorneys  as  his  associates  on  the  Chinese 
ship-Jumper  bills,  but  said  he  had  a  perma- 
nent falllng-out  with  one  of  them  months 
ago.  Mr.  Murray  estimates  85  per  cent  of  the 
lawyers  who  handle  these  immigration  cases 
are  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Murray  gets  his  pay  from  the  lawyers 
who.  in  turn,  are  paid  fees  by  ship-Jumpers 
trying  to  buy  time  In  the  U.S.  Employers  of 
the  ship-jumpers  often  put  up  the  money. 

Sen.  George  McGovem  D-S.D.  "put  in  sev- 
eral bills  for  me,"  said  Murray.  "I  never  gave 
him  a  dime.  "  He  said  he  never  made  pay- 
ments to  Sens.  Nelson  and  Lee  Metcalf,  D- 
Mont,  whose  names  are  on  other  bills  pushed 
^y  Mr.  Murray. 
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Mr  Murray  said  he  was  unhappy  over  re 
ports  that  he  dealt  with  western  liberal 
Democrats  only.  He  thought  awhile  and  th*.n 
said  Sen.  MUton  R.  Young,  R-N.D.  had  Intro- 
duced  ship-Jumper  legislation  for  him 

Mr.  Murray  named  Sen.  Harrison  A  Wil- 
Hams,  D-N.J.  as  a  major  source  for  Introduc 
ing  the  special  bills  for  him.  A  check  of  the 
records  shows  Sen.  Williams  has  Introduced 
bills  Involving  70  ship-Jumpers  In  the  90th 
and  91st  Congresses 

Scandal  in  Congress 
It  Is  an  Incredible  fact  that  a  portion 
(Who  knows  how  much?)  of  the  bills  en- 
tered Into  the  legislative  mills  of  Congress 
are  originated  by  employes  of  Congressmen 
and  Senators  without  their  knowledge. 

And  It  Is  an  infuriating  fact  that,  altho 
steps  were  taken  15  years  ago  to  block  bills 
seeking  to  protect  Illegal  aliens,  there  still 
are  lobbyists  taking  money — and  very  likely 
paying  out  money— to  get  such  measures 
Introduced. 

In  a  series  of  articles  in  1954,  Scrlpps- 
Howard  writer  Jack  Steele  exposed  the  iraf- 
flc  in  bills  seeking  to  prevent  or  stall  de- 
portation of  aliens  who  had  entered  »he 
United  States  Illegally.  As  a  result,  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  banned  such  bills.  The 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  adopted  a  pol- 
icy of  refusal  to  act  favorably  on  them,  but 
still  accepts  them  "for  study."  And  as  long 
as  a  case  is  under  "study"  the  Immigration 
Service  cannot  order  deportation. 

So  the  Senate  Is  the  target  of  a  flood  of 
what  are  now  called  "Chinese  ship  Jumper" 
bills — bills  Intended  to  delay  the  deporta- 
tion of  certain  Oriental  aliens,  many  of 
whom   "jumped  ship"  in  this  country. 

Compounding  all  of  this  Is  the  fact  that 
some  Senators  whose  names  appear  on  the 
bills  apparently  know  nothing  about  them 
Scrlpps-Howard  writer  Seth  Kantor,  in  a 
series  of  articles  that  began  last  week,  re- 
ported denials  of  authorship  by  Sen.  Joseph 
M.  Montoya,  D-N.M.,  and  Sen.  Gaylord  Nel- 
son. D-Wls.,  and  In  at  least  one  case  the 
introduction  of  the  bills  was  traced  to  a 
couple  of  office  assistants, 

Mr.  Kantor  talked  with  a  lobbyist  who 
readily  admitted  having  been  paid  "between 
$40,000  and  $50,000"  for  getting  "Chinese 
ship  Jumper  bills  "  Introduced.  Another  lob- 
byllst  who  reputedly  conducts  such  busi- 
ness refused  to  discuss  it. 

The  matter  Is  shocking  from  several  an- 
gles: 

That  such  bills  continue  to  appear  at  all, 
after  the  practice  was  exposed  and  con- 
demned 15  years  ago. 

That  It  should  be  possible  for  an  employe 
of  a  Congressman  or  Senator  to  introduce 
bills  without  the  knowledge  of  his  em- 
ployer. 

That  It  should  be  possible  for  a  lobbyist 
to  conduct  this  business  In  spite  of  the 
blockades  that  both  Judiciary  Committees 
set  up. 

We  strongly  urge: 

That  Congress  require  that  every  piece 
of  legislation  submitted  carry  the  actual 
signature  of  the  sponsor  and  that  heavy 
penalties  be  provided  in  the  event  of  forgerv. 
That  Congress  and  the  Immigration  Serv- 
ice have  another  look  at  the  problem  of 
"ship  Jumper"  bills  and  take  whatever  ad- 
ditional steps  may  be  necessary  to  eliminate 
them. 

Senator   Joins  "Ship  Jumper"   Navy:    Moss 

Did  Favor  for  Old  Friend 

(By  Seth  Kantor) 

Sen.  John  E.  Moss,  D-Utah,  said  today  he 
has  Introduced  bills  at  the  request  of  Wash- 
ington lobbyist  Charles  A  Murray  to  thwart 
the  deportation  of  26  "Chinese  ship- jump- 
ers," ae   "a  favor  to  an  old  friend." 

Sen.  Moss,  member  of  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Conunlttee,  said  he  first 


got  to  know  Mr.  Murray  years  ago.  when  Mr. 
Murray's  father,  the  late  Montana  Sen.  James 
E.  Murray,  was  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee. 

But  Sen.  Moss  said  he  is  convinced  the 
legislation  was  for  a  good  cause.  He  said  Mr. 
Murray  told  him  the  bills  were  to  aid  "refu- 
gees from  communist  t>Tanny.  whom  he 
represented  "  Sen.  Moss  said  he  also  checked 
with  a  New  York  attorney  on  the  aliens 
involved. 

Sen.  Moss  said  he  has  learned  "with  great 
amazement""  that  Mr.  Murray  and  other  lob- 
byists had  got  other  senators — and  even 
some  Senate  aides — to  introduce  hundreds 
of  the  ship-Jumper  bills  in  the  90th  and  91st 
Congresses. 

I  thought  Charley  Murray  was  Just  coming 
to  me  alone,  for  old  times  sake."  he  said,  and 
expressed  shock  at  reports  payments  have 
been  made  to  get  the  private  bills  Intro- 
duced. 

Sens.  Joseph  M.  Montoya,  D-N.M  .  and  Gay- 
lord  Nelson,  D-Wls.,  revealed  last  week  that 
their  own  aides,  unknown  to  them,  had  In- 
troduced   "Chinese  ship-Jumper"  bills. 

Sen  Wallace  F  Bennett,  R-Utah,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee, 
said  he  "never  before  heard  of"  aides  Intro- 
ducing bills  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
senators  they  work  for. 

Dr  Floyd  M.  Rlddlck,  Senate  parliamen- 
tarian, said  "technically,  aides  have  no  right 
to  submit  bills."  It  Is  against  Senate  rules. 

But  Mr.  Rlddlck  said  "It  has  been  the  prac- 
tice for  some  time,  if  the  bill  is  not  contro- 
versial and  if  the  senator  Is  in  town — we 
check  on  this  carefully — then  we  do  accept 
a  bill  at  the  desk  from  an  aide."' 

h  bill  can  be  submitted  by  an  aide  without 
a  senator's  signature  on  it.  or  without  Indi- 
cation of  a  senator's  approval,  said  David 
•Lambert,  the  Senate's  sisslstant  bill  clerk. 

Chinese  ship-Jumper  bills"  are  aimed  at 
delaying  the  deportation  of  Oriental  aliens 
who  have  reached  U.S.  shores  Illegally. 

The  individuals  or  their  employers  pay  fees 
to  lawyers  to  delay  deportation  proceedings. 
The  lawyers  have  made  payoffs  to  lobbyists — 
Mr  Murray  admits  having  made  at  least 
840.000  in  payoffs  in  recent  times — to  get  bills 
introduced  in  the  Senate. 

The  bills  are  automatically  referred  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  which  has  a 
rule  that  none  of  these  bills  will  be  passed. 
But  they  are  placed  "under  study."  a  process 
which  keeps  the  alien  from  being  deported 
for  a  period  of  up  to  two  years. 

Mr.  Murray  said  he  thinks  "some  (Senate) 
aides  have  received  a  couple  of  bucks,  a  case 
of  whiskey  or  something."  in  the  placing  of 
some  of  the  bills.  He  admits  having  "given  a 
couple  hundred  dollars  to  some  senators"  in 
getting  the  ship-Jumper  bills  Introduced. 

He  said  he  has  given  no  money  to  Sen. 
Moss  and  the  senator  said  there  there  was  no 
contribution  from  Mr.  Murray. 

Sen.  Bennett  said  he  Introduced  one  shlp- 
jumper  bill  as  a  favor  to  a  lobbyist — not  Mr. 
Murray — in  the  90th  Congress. 

'The  man  came  to  a  member  of  my  stEiff," 
said  Sen.  Bennett,  "and  said  It  was  urgent 
that  I  put  in  a  bill  to  block  deportation  of 
a  cook  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"I  was  busy  on  the  Senate  floor.  When 
advised  of  the  request,  I  said,  'No,  no.  no. 
Give  me  time  to  look  into  the  matter.'  I  was 
told  the  alien  was  to  be  deported  right  then." 

Sen.  Bennett  said  he  introduced  a  bill  to 
save  the  man.  but  then  checked  and  foimd 
"he  was  not  of  the  sterling  character  he  was 
supposed  to  be.  I  asked  that  my  bill  be  killed 
immediately  and  the  Judiciary  Committee 
obliged." 

Sen.     Inouye     Admits     Getting     Campaign 
Help:    "Ship- Jumpers"  Contribute 

(By  Seth  Kantor  I 
Sen.  Daniel  K.  Inouye.  D-Hawall.  said  to- 
day, he  has  submitted  many  "Chinese  ship- 


Jumper"    bills   and    baa   received    campaign 
contributions  In  return. 

"I  have  subsequently  received  contribu- 
tions from  some  of  these  people."  said  Sen. 
Inouye.  "I  would  not  only  be  naive  but  I 
would  be  lying  to  say  I  haven't. 

"Some  have  come  to  me  and  asked  how 
much  would  it  cost  to  get  a  bill  submitted  In 
their  behalf  in  the  Senate,  which  might  in- 
dicate the  policies  of  others  on  Capitol  Hill 
I  should  never  take  a  dime  to  help  someone. 

"I  am  certain  there  have  been  some  bums 
among  them — the  so-called  ship-jumpers. 
But  I  will  continue  to  submit  these  bills  to 
help  people  other  senators  have  turned 
down.  Otherwise,  what's  this  Democracy  all 
about?" 

Sen.  Inouye  has  introduced  bills  to  aid  75 
Chinese  ship-jumpers"  in  the  90th  and  91st 
Congresses.  The  bills  delay  deportation  pro- 
ceedings for  up  to  two  years  against  Oriental 
aliens   who   have  entered   the   U.S.    Illegally. 

it  has  been  reported  that  attorneys,  pri- 
marily in  New  York,  receive  fees  to  get  such 
bills  Introduced.  The  lawyers  in  turn  make 
pa>inents  to  certain  Washington  lobbyists 
who  can  get  certain  senators  to  Introduce 
the  bills. 

The  bills  are  referred  to  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  which  has  a  flat  poUcj* 
against  approving  the  bills.  But  the  legisla- 
tion Is  put  "under  stvidy,  "  which  buys  time 
for  the  alien. 

"I  don't  know  who  brings  these  bills  to  my 
staff  people,"  said  Sen.  Inouye.  "They  show 
the  legislation  to  me  and  I  say.  Throw  it  in 
(the  hopper) 

Henry  K.  Glugnl,  Sen.  Inouye's  adminis- 
trative assistant,  said  he  occasionally  has 
submitted  some  of  the  bills  In  the  senator's 
name  and  only  later  told  him  about  it. 

Mr.  Glugnl  said  Stephen  I.  Deburr,  an  ex- 
Capltol  Hill  policeman.  Is  one  of  these  who 
has  placed  bills  In  Sen.  Inouye's  office  for 
introduction. 

Mr.  Glugnl  also  said  Mr.  Deburr  "never  of- 
fered me  a  thing  "  He  accepted  the  bills  from 
Mr.  Deburr  because  "I  felt  sorry  for  him, 
that's  all.  " 

The  aide  said  "we  check  with  the  Senator 
nine  times  out  of  10  on  these  blUs.  I  mean, 
when  he's  out  of  town,  he's  out  of  town.  Oc- 
casionally I  have  used  my  own  judgment 
and  put  In  a  bill  and  then  told  the  Senator 
about  It. 


"Ship- Jumper"  Bills  in  Senate:  Hill  Bribe 
OfTEKS  Alleged 
(By  Seth  Kantor) 

.'Vldes  to  two  members  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  said  today  they  have  been 
offered  bribes  by  other  Senate  employes  to 
get  "Chinese  ship-Jumper"  bills  Introduced. 

"Pushers  of  these  bills  have  been  opwrat- 
Ing  very  much  in  the  open,  offering  me  wide- 
ranging  amotints  of  money  to  get  Sen.  (Hi- 
ram L.)  Pong.  R-Hawall.  to  Introduce  the 
bills."  said  Donald  M.  Chang,  minority  coun- 
sel of  Judlclary"s  Refugees  and  Escapees  sub- 
committee. 

Robert  J.  Keefe.  administrative  assistant 
to  Sen.  Birch  Bayh.  D-Ind..  also  said  he  has 
received  offers  ranging  ""from  $100  to  atxnit 
$250"  from  other  employes. 

REJECT    BRIBES 

They  rejected  all  bribe  offers,  but  declined 
to  Identify  those  who  made  them. 

Mr.  Chang  said  he  talked  the  matter  over 
with  Sen.  Pong  and  Immigration  officials  In 
New  York  were  notified.  No  official  report 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  was  made  by 
either  man.  ""Frankly."  said  Mr.  Keefe.  "I 
considered  the  offers  preposterous  amd  I 
ignored  them." 

"Chinese  ship-Jumper"  bills  are  aimed  at 
slowing  the  deportation  of  Oriental  aliens 
who  have  reached  the  U.S.  illegally. 

Lawyers,  most  of  them  In  New  York,  are 
paid  fees  of  hundreds  of  dollars,  frequently 
by  a  ship-Jumper's  employer,  to  get  a  de- 


laying bill  put  Into  the  Senate  Lawyers  com- 
monly work  thru  go-betweens  who  have  In- 
fluence in  the  Senate 

""Theee  tactics  are  so  bad;  so  obvious." 
said  Mr.  Chang.  "Ship-Jumpers  Immediately 
become  victims  of  blackmail — ^faced  with 
threats  of  deportation  by  the  people  they 
have  become  indebted  to" 

Mr  Chang  and  Mr  Keefe  said  they  have 
been  profxwttloned  with  money  offers  from 
lobbyists  as  well  ae  from  entreprene'urs  work- 
ing from  within  the  Senate. 

AT    LAST    MOMENT 

Charles  A.  Murray,  a  lobbyist  who  admits 
having  handled  scores  of  bills  which  have 
been  Introduced,  says  he  has  succeeded  more 
than  once  in  getting  an  alien  freed  from  a 
deportation  plane  at  the  last  moment  by 
getting  a  bill  introduced. 

A  spokesman  for  the  immigration  sub- 
committee said  "frequently  they  wait  until 
the  last  moment,  when  the  deportation  Sight 
is  about  ready  to  take  off.  after  the  govern- 
ment already  has  gone  to  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
expense,  to  play  on  a  senator's  sympathies. 

"We  always  have  informed  the  offices  of 
bill-sponsoring  senators  that  there  Is  no 
chance  of  getting  a  jumped-shlp  crewman 
bill  passed  Despite  that,  the  bills  often  re- 
main In." 

The  spokesman  said  "there  appears  to  be 
an  International  network  of  communica- 
tions Involving  the  Chinese  benevolent  as- 
sociations, which  used  to  be  known  as  tongs 

"How  else  would  it  be  possible  for  a  guy 
to  Jump  ship  at,  say,  Norfolk  on  Sept.  25 
and  be  at  work  Sept  27  in  a  New  York  <bity 
restaurant,  when  he's  unable  to  speak  the 
English  language?  They  know  where  they're 
heading  before  starting  out  from  the  Orient." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct,  I  have  a  brief 
statement  to  make  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  on  the  subject  of  so-called 
Chinese  ship-jumper  bills. 

Beginning  early  last  month,  ai^icles 
began  appearing  in  various  out-of-town 
newspapers  alleging  that  private  relief 
bills  had  been  improperly  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  a  number  of  Senators  or 
their  assistants.  Similar  articles  are  now 
appearing  in  newspapers  in  other  places 
including  Washington, 

Our  committee,  through  its  staCf,  has 
been  looking  into  these  allegations  for 
several  weeks,  and  after  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  decided  to  continue 
its  interest  in  the  form  of  a  preliminarj' 
inquiry. 

There  appear  to  be  two  aspects  of  this 
matter  which  warrant  the  attention  of 
our  committee.  First,  it  is  alleged  that 
some  of  these  private  bills  have  been 
filed,  without  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
sponsoring  Senator,  by  his  legislative  or 
other  assistants.  Second,  it  is  alleged  that 
payinents  have  been  made  by  persons 
seeking  to  place  these  bills  with  Senators 
for  introduction. 

In  considering  the  first  type  of  allega- 
tions, the  committee  took  note  of  rule  7 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  on 
morning  business  which  states  in  para- 
graph 2.  among  other  things,  that — 

Senators  having  bills  for  the  payment  of 
private  claims  to  present  after  the  morning 
hour  may  deliver  them  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  endorsing  upon  them  their 
names. 

It  Is  the  committee's  understanding 
that  the  practice  for  many  years  has 
been  for  some  of  these  bills  to  be  pre- 
sented by  a  representative  or  a  messenger 
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of  a  Senator,  with  the  Senator's  name 
simply  typewritten  or  otherwise  shown 
on  the  bill.  As  an  immediate  recom- 
mendation, the  committee  has  concluded 
that  the  better  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
vision of  rule  7  in  the  future  is  for  a 
Senator  actually  to  sign  all  bills  that  he 
is  introducing.  In  our  considered  judg- 
ment, moreover,  the  Tvde  contemplates 
the  physical  presence  of  the  endorsing 
Senator.  We  recognize  that  the  language 
of  rule  7  may  be  open  to  other  construc- 
tions, but  we  believe  that  the  proper  and 
the  safest  practice  requires  the  signa- 
ture and  the  presence  of  the  Senator, 

The  other  issue  here,  alleging  the  pas- 
sage of  money  in  return  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  bills,  is  a  very  serious  one. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  facts  and  the 
circumstances  underlying  this  allegation, 
the  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct has  directed  its  chief  counsel  to 
conduct  a  preliminary  inquiry  of  all  pri- 
vate relief  bills  in  the  90th  Congress  and 
thus  far  in  the  91st  Congress  dealing  with 
so-called  Chinese  ship-jumpers.  The 
staff  of  our  committee  will  examine  the 
-  basssof  these  allegations  and  will  report 
-its  ftndings  to  the  committee. 

By  these  actions,  we  believe  that  we 
are  providing  an  immediate  remedy  to 
what  may  be  abuse  in  the  handling  of 
private  relief  legislation,  and  we  are 
collecting  evidence  to  determine  the  va- 
lidity of  the  other  allegations  that  have 
been  made. 

The  staff  of  our  committee  will  exam- 
ine the  provisions  of  these  allegations 
and  report  its  findings  to  the  committee. 
By  these  actions  we  believe  we  are  pro- 
viding an  immediate  remedy  to  what 
may  be  an  abuse  in  the  handling  of  pri- 
vate relief  legislation:  and  we  are  col- 
lecting evidence  to  determine  the  valid- 
ity of  the  other  allegations  that  have 
been  made. 

I  call  the  special  attention  of  Senators 
to  rule  7  which  has  a  special  provi- 
sion for  private  bills  and  payment  of  pri- 
vate claims,  which  permits  them  merely 
to  be  turned  in  at  the  desk  rather  than 
introduced  in  the  ordinary  way.  And  it 
provides  bills  of  that  type  shall  have  the 
signature  of  the  Senator. 

For  many  years  the  practice  has  grown 
up  not  to  require  anything  more  than 
the  Senator's  name  on  the  bill,  even  if 
it  was  merely  typewritten,  and  the  bill 
did  not  have  to  be  handed  in  by  the 
Senator. 

We  think  another  interpretation  of  the 
rule,  and  a  better  one,  is  for  the  Senator 
to  endorse  his  name  on  the  bill  and  also 
hand  it  in  himself.  I  think  the  rule  con- 
templates that;  we  all  did. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  these  points 
should  not  be  considered  as  a  blanket 
indictment  of  any  group  of  Senators  or 
any  individual  Senator.  This  merely  re- 
lates to  a  practice  and  it  seems  that  in 
the  90th  Congress  and  the  91st  Congress 
it  began  picking  up  so  much. 

These  people  are  merely  here  without 
any  legal  authority;  and  under  the  prac- 
tice the  Immigration  Service  had  held 
up  proceedings  adverse  to  the  party  un- 
til the  bill  had  been  disposed  of  one  way 
or  another.  The  practice  has  proved  to 
be  greatly  abused,  it  seems  to  me,  but 
I  do  think  it  is  unfair  just  because  one 
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introduced  one  or  several  of  these  bills 
for  it  to  carry  any  kind  of  sinister  mean- 
ing or  purpose. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  Yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr,  President,  I  re- 
spectfully commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct for  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very 
logical  recommendation. 

Those  recommendations  to  handle  this 
matter  which  has  been  given  consider- 
able publicity  is  tsTsical  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  and  I  congratulate  him 
on  the  job  he  has  done. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  remarks.  Other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  were  at  the  meeting. 
The  Senator  from  Utah  was  there,  as 
were  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  My  remarks  were 

intended  to  include  the  entire  committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 

did  include  the  entire  committee  in  his 

remarks. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  to  me 
briefly? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  happy  to  ac- 
commodate the  Senator.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr,  President,  as  a 
member  and  vice  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  I 
think  this  is  the  kind  of  situation  we 
were  organized  to  investigate.  The  fact 
that  a  responsible  Member  of  this  body 
asked  for  the  investigation  automatically 
calls  us  to  our  responsibility. 

I  am  sure  the  attitude  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  is  as  has  been  stated  by 
our  chairman :  To  go  into  this  matter  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  truth.  We 
are  not  starting  out  with  any  precon- 
ceived prejudices  against  any  of  our  col- 
leagues with  respect  to  this  pattern  that 
has  grown  up  regarding  a  rather  casual 
and  careless  interpretation  of  the  rule 
referring  to  the  introduction  of  private 
bills. 

I  think  it  will  be  good  for  all  of  us  to 
be  required  physically  to  endorse  the  bills 
that  we  introduce  so  we  will  be  required 
to  face  them  and  their  consequences. 

While  I  am  sure  our  staff  people  have 
been  trying  to  save  us  from  some  an- 
noyance, or  to  speed  the  progress  of 
legislation,  I  think  it  is  wise  under  the 
circumstances  that  we  go  back  and  do 
the  job  properly. 

I  am  happy  to  associate  myself  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  join  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  and 
others  in  expressing  confidence  in  the 
chairman,  vice  chairman,  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Ethics  Committee.  I  think 
they  deserve  the  commendation  of  the 
Senate  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  approached  many  of  these  delicate 
problems.  I  agree  fully  with  what  the 
chairman  and  the  vice  chairman  have 
said,  that  as  we  approach  this  study  it  is 
to  be  done  without  any  preconceived  con- 
clusions or  blanket  indictments  of 
anyone. 

I  know  this  committee  will  do  its  job 


with  the  efficiency  it  has  demonstrated 
within  the  past.  As  one  who  has  complete 
confidence  and  respect  in  the  committee 
I  thank  them  for  their  cooperation, 

Mr.  President,  I  should  add  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  committee  was 
already  investigating  these  allegations 
before  my  letter  of  last  Friday 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr,  President.  I  wi.Mi  to 
call  attention  to  rule  7,  section  2,  which 
states : 

2.  Senators  having  petitions,  memorials 
pension  bills,  or  bills  for  the  payment  of 
private  claJms  to  present  after  the"  morning 
hour  may  deliver  them  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  indorsing  upon  them  their 
names  •  •  • 

That  is  a  recommendation  that  this 
matter  be  interpreted  as  I  have  stated. 
"Indorsing"  to  me  means  writing  one's 
name  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  it  seems 
only  a  Senator  can  present  them. 

The  question  has  been  raised  with  re- 
gard to  what  the  Parliamentarian  is  to 
do  if  a  Senator  sends  over  a  bill  which 
is  not  in  compliance.  I  think  the  Senator 
would  have  to  be  the  judge  of  his  own 
conduct,  and  I  have  no  instruction,';  to 
give  to  the  Parliamentarian.  I  am  ad- 
dressing my  remarks  to  Senators. 
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FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  2917. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  AssisTAKT  Legislative  Clerk  A 
bill  (S.  2917)  to  improve  the  health  and 
safety  conditions  of  persons  working;  in 
the  coal  mining  industiy  of  the  United 
States, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  restune  us 
consideration. 

The  question  now  is:  Is  it  the  judgment 
of  the  Senate  that  the  point  of  order 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  <  Mr 
Prouty  »  is  well  taken? 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  business  is  the  point  of  order 
which  I  raised  last  Friday  against  section 
502of  S.  2917. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
were  not  present  on  the  floor  Fridav,  I 
point  out  that  section  502  of  this  bill 
requires  that  an  assessment  be  paid  to 
the  United  States  for  each  ton  of  coal 
produced  in  or  imported  into  the  United 
States.  This  assessment  starts  at  1  cent 
per  ton,  and  increases  by  1  cent  at  the 
start  of  each  new  fiscal  year  until  it  be- 
comes 4  cents  per  ton  on  and  after  Jiilv 
1. 1972. 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  specifically  pro- 
hibits the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
from  originating  this  type  of  measure. 
Article  I,  section  7  of  our  Constitution 
states  clearly  and  unambiguously: 

All  Bills  for  raising  Revenue  shall  origi- 
nate In   the   House   of   Representatives  .  . 

I  regard  this  assessment  on  everj*  ton 
of  coal  produced  in  or  imported  into  the 


United  States  as  a  tax  on  coal  produc- 
tion, even  though  the  word  'tax"  is  never 
used  in  this  section. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Senate,  how- 
ever, and  particularly  to  my  good  friend, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida,  who 
raised  this  subject  last  Friday  that  the 
constitutional  issue  here  is  not  whether 
this  assessment  on  coal  production  is  or 
is  not  a  tax. 

The  question  presented,  rather,  is 
whether  the  assessment  on  coal  produc- 
tion is  for  the  purpose  of  raising  i-evenue. 
For  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
like  section  502  of  the  pending  bill,  does 
not  contain  the  word  "tax." 

The  clear  constitutional  prohibition  is 
much  broader  than  that,  prohibiting  the 
Senate  from  originating  'all  bills  for 
raising  revenue." 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  im- 
position of  this  assessment  on  all  coal 
production  with  the  proceeds  to  be  de- 
po.sited  in  the  Treasury'  of  the  United 
States,  is  obviously  a  provision  for  the 
raising  of  revenue. 

Let  me  note  briefly  the  provisions  of 
.section  502  of  S.  2917. 

Subsection  ta>  establishes  the  assess- 
ments on  coal  I  have  just  discussed,  pro- 
gressing from  1  cent  a  ton  by  stages  to 
4  cents  a  ton  on  July  1,  1972. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  collect  the  as- 
sessments imposed  on  coal  production 
and  deposit  them  with  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  unless  he  enters  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  for  the  collection  of  those 
assessments  directly  by  the  Treasurj-. 

Subsection  ic)  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  such  an 
agreement.  It  further  provides  that  if 
such  an  agreement  is  entered  into,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
to  collect  the  assessments  on  coal  pro- 
duction, "In  the  same  manner  and  with 
the  same  powers  as  if  such  assessments 
were  excise  taxes  imposed  by  subtitle  D 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as 
amended." 

Subtitle  D  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  entitled  'Miscellaneous 
Excise  Taxes," 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  fur- 
ther authorized  to  collect  the  Eissessments 
on  each  ton  of  coal  imported  into  the 
United  States.  In  the  same  manner  and 
with  the  same  powers  as  if  such  assess- 
ments were  custom  duties  imposed  by 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States." 

I  submit.  Mr,  President  that  this  is  a 
valid  constiutional  point  of  order.  The 
constitutional  issue  is  simple,  not  com- 
plex. The  objectives  of  title  V  may  be 
highly  meritorious  but  that  is  not  the 
question  at  issue.  Let  me  emphasize  that 
we  are  not  now  concerned  with  the 
merits  of  title  V  in  its  attempt  to  provide 
funds  for  necessaiy  research  and 
training. 

What  will  be  determined  by  the  pend- 
ing vote.  Mr.  President,  is  whether  the 
Senate  intends  to  abide  by  the  provi- 
sions of  our  Constitution,  or  whether  the 
Senate  desires  to  go  on  record  as  holding 
that  it  is  above  and  beyond  the  constitu- 
tional restraints  which  our  Poimding 
Fathers  in  their  wisdom  saw  fit  to  place 
upon  this  body. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  point  of  order 
brought  before  the  Senate  by  my  friend, 
the  able  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty)  ,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

As  we  know,  the  pending  business  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  S,  2917,  a  bill  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  to  improve  the  health  and 
safety  conditions  of  persons  working  in 
the  coal  mining  industry  of  the  United 
States, 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont will  recall,  because  he  was  very  at- 
tentive to  the  subject  matter  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation,  that  a  stubstantial  part 
of  the  discussion  during  the  committee 
consideration  was  title  V,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made — section  501,  which 
establishes  a  coal  mine  health  and  safety 
research  trust  fimd,  and  section  502, 
which  provides  for  an  assessment  on  the 
coal  operators  and  importers  of  coal, 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
will  also  remember  that  these  provisions 
were  retained  in  the  bill  by  a  one-vote 
margin,  I  know  the  Senator  recalls  this 
situation. 

On  that  issue,  I  voted  for  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont to  strike  section  502,  However,  w-e 
now  have  pending  before  the  Senate  as 
the  privileged  business,  the  point  of  order 
which  has  been  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont,  that  the 
inclusion  of  section  502  in  S,  2917  con- 
travenes article  I,  section  7.  clause  1  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Oiu-  colleague's  point  is  that  the  in- 
clusion of  section  502  makes  this  a  "bill 
for  raising  revenue."  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate cannot  do  this  imder  the  constitu- 
tional provision  which  requires  that  a 
"bill  for  raising  revenue"  can  originate 
only  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  did  not 
raise  this  point  of  order  in  the  commit- 
tee. If  I  recall  correctly,  his  action  was 
that  of  proposing  an  amendment  to 
strike  the  section  for  other  reasons. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  joined  with  other 
senior  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  including  the 
distinguished  chairman  <Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGHi ,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  iMr.  Williams)  ,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  iMr.  Javtts) 
in  a  letter  offered  for  the  consideration 
of  all  Members  of  the  Senate  on  this 
point-of -order  issue. 

Although  I  was  on  the  same  side  as 
Senator  Prouty  in  the  vote  against  sec- 
tion 502  in  the  committee,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  I  am  or  that  I  will  be  a  sup- 
porter of  his  jjoint  of  order  against  that 
section.  This  is  an  entirely  different  issue 
that  involves  principles  entirely  outside 
of  the  merits  of  the  provisions  in  ques- 
tion. Involved  here  is  the  competence  of 
the  Senate  to  legislate  in  certain  areas  of 
finance. 

This  point  of  order  could  very  well  set 
highly  significant  precedents  for  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  for  all  time 
to  come — not  just  on  the  single  issue  be- 
fore us  today. 

As  we  have  written  in  our  joint  letter 
urging  that  there  be  full  debate  and 
careful  consideration  on  this  vital  point- 
of -order  issue :  We  have  found  no  record 


of  a  point  of  order  of  this  nature  ever 
having  been  sustained  m  the  Senate,  and 
we  urge  our  colleagues  not  to  uphold  it 
when  it  comes  to  a  vote  whether  it  be 
today,  tomorrow,  or  later  in  the  week, 

Mr,  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  RANDOLPH,  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY,  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  there  is  any  record  indicating  that 
a  point  of  order  of  a  similar  character 
has  ever  been  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont yield  at  that  point?         1 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  jleld.  \ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
that  perhaps  the  reason  a  point  of  order 
has  never  been  sustained  or  overridden 
is  that  heretofore  the  Senate  has  recog- 
nized when  the  question  was  raised  that 
it  was  not  the  proper  procedure.  With- 
out debating  or  passing  upon  the  merits 
of  the  particular  section  in  question.  It 
may  be  an  essential  part  of  the  bill,  but 
I  would  strongly  suggest  to  Senators  in- 
terested in  the  bill  that  it  does  embrace 
an  amendment  to  the  Revenue  Code. 
Senators  who  are  in  favor  of  it  should 
introduce  it  as  an  amendment  to  a  reve- 
nue bill  so  that  there  will  be  no  question 
either  as  to  its  constitutionality  or  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  being  handled  in  the 
proper  manner. 

Revenue  bills  will  be  before  the  Sen- 
ate shortly,  and  this  proposal  can  be  of- 
fered as  an  amendment  to.  say.  the  tax 
reform  package  or  to  any  other  revenue 
bill  from  the  House.  The  precedent  here- 
tofore has  been  that  amendments  to  rev- 
enue bills  would  only  be  considered  when 
offered  to  House-passed  bills. 

We  would  have  this  problem  if  the 
Senate  passes  the  amendinent  as  a  part 
of  the  pending  bill;  in  conference  a  part 
of  the  bill  should  go  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  whereas 
the  other  part  should  go  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

I  think  that  Senators  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  section  would  be  well  advised 
not  to  defeat  the  bill  itself  by  adding  this 
revenue  amendment  but  to  offer  it  later 
to  some  other  revenue  bill  where  it  could 
be  considered  and  acted  upon  on  its 
merits. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  will  say  again,  espe- 
cially to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  <  Mr. 
Williams  i  .  that  this  question  was  not 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  in 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, We  voted  on  the  deletion  of  a  cer- 
tain section,  and  I  joined  him  in  refer- 
ence to  that  matter.  But  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality, as  it  will  be  developed  in 
our  discussion,  certainly,  as  I  imderstand 
it.  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  do 
not  refer  to  assessments  of  taxes  which 
are  not  general  revenue-raising  meas- 
ures, but  are  merely  incidental  to  the 
special  purposes  of  a  statute,  such  as  in 
Senate  bill  2917,  in  which  they  are  pro- 
vided for  merely  to  further  those  partic- 
ular purposes.  They  are  included,  of 
course,  in  this  bill. 

This  principle  has  been  consistently 
expounded  and  applied  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  so  I  am  advised,  to  sustain  special- 
purpose  assessments  designed  to  further 
particular    legislative    programs,    even 
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though  such  provisions  have  originated 
in  the  Senate. 

I  think  mention  will  be  made  of  cer- 
tain cases — at  least  three,  which  I  shall 
not  discuss — that  go  directly  to  this 
point.  Under  the  principle,  the  provision 
to  which  the  present  point  of  order  has 
been  raised,  is  clearly,  we  believe,  one 
which  may  originate  in  the  Senate.  Sec- 
tion 502  of  Senate  bill  2917  provides  for 
an  industry  benefit  assessment  to  be  used 
only  for  research  into  means  for  im- 
proving the  health  and  safety  of  the  coal 
miners  of  the  United  States. 

Thus  the  assessment  applies  only  to 
the  coal  mining  industry  and  its  proceeds 
would  be  used  only  for  the  benefit  of  those 
engaged  in  that  industry.  If  such  a  meas- 
ure can  be  attacked  on  the  ground  that 
the  inclusion  of  an  assessment  for  a 
specific  purpose  can  originate  only  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  then  I  think  it 
will  serve  as  a  precedent  to  jeopardize 
future  action  on  many  types  of  programs 
which  in  the  past,  as  I  shall  indicate  very 
strongly,  have  been  initiated  in  the 
Senate. 

A^_stated  in  our  communication  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate — 

F^arthermore.  a  vote  in  rejection  of  the 
point  of  order  would  not  constitute  a  vote 
in  favor  of  the  assessment  provided  in 
section  502. 

It  is  true  that  a  vote  in  favor  of  the 
point  of  order  does  strike  the  assess- 
ments, but  not  necessarily  as  an  action 
on  merit  but.  rather,  as  one  based  on  an 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution. 

Again  quoting  from  the  joint  letter 
now  in  circulation  to  Senators: 

A  few  examples  of  the  numerous  analogies 
to  the  provision  now  under  challenge  which 
can  be  found  In  existing  provisions  of  law 
may  be  cited:  registration  fees  levied  under 
the  Securities  Act;  the  annual  assessments 
for  adml.-ilstratlve  costs  Imposed  on  hvdro- 
electric  power  facilities  under  the  Federal 
Power  Act;  fees  authorized  to  be  levied  by 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
the  duck  stamp  charge  under  the  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act;  fees  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  Imposed  under  the  Perish- 
able Agricultural  Commodities  Act;  the 
"debris  tax"  imposed  on  hvdroelectrlc  mining 
operaUons  under  the  California  Debris  Com- 
mission Act;  and  the  special  fund  payments 
required  to  be  made  under  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  and  other  com- 
parable types  of  provisions  have  been  ini- 
tiated in  the  Senate,  and  It  is  clear  that  In 
formulating  such  legislative  programs,  the 
Senate  has  not  considered  itself  restricted 
from  including  such  Incidental  funding  pro- 
visions. The  Senate  should  not  want  to  pre- 
clude itself  from  initiating  such  legislation 
In  the  future. 

Aside  from  its  extremely  Important  broad 
implications  for  future  legislation,  the  point 
of  order  on  which  we  will  be  voting  would 
strike  down  the  assessment  provision  which 
would  enable  use  of  some  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  assessment  to  provide,  on  a  temporary 
and  limited  basis,  interim  and  emergency 
benefits  to  miners  who  are  totally  disabled 
by  black  lung  disease.  If  the  assessment  is 
eliminated  by  the  p-aint  of  order,  the  antic- 
ipated means  for  funding  these  t>eneflts  will 
be  lost. 

We  are  therefore  most  hopeful  that  you 
will  Join  in  voting  against  the  point  of  order, 
for  the  sake  of  Its  elTect  on  the  current  vital 
legislation,  as  well  as  its  effect  as  a  precedent 
on  a  great  variety  of  future  legislation. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con 
sent  that  the  complete  text  of  my  letter 
to  Senators  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

D.S.   Senate, 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Labor  and  Pttblic 

Welfare. 
Washington.  DC.  September  29,  1969. 
Dear  Colleagues:  Last  Friday,  a  point  of 
order  was  raised  by  Senator  Prouty  with  re- 
spect to  the  Health  and  Safety  Research 
Trust  Fund  assessment  provision  contained 
in  Section  502  of  S.  2917,  the  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  safety  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 
The  point  of  order  asserted  that  this  provi- 
sion is  a  "bill  for  raising  revenue."  which, 
under  Article  I,  Section  7,  clause  1,  of  the 
Constitution  can  originate  only  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

We  have  found  no  record  of  a  point  of  or- 
der of  this  nature  ever  having  been  sustained 
in  the  Senate,  and  we  urge  our  colleagues  not 
to  uphold  it  when  it  comes  up  for  a  vote  on 
Monday  or  Tuesday  of  this  week  Important 
principles  of  great  significance  to  all  Sen- 
ators, now  and  in  the  future,  are  at  stake  In 
this  vote. 

As  will  be  pointed  out  during  the  floor 
debate  on  this  point  of  order,  the  foregoing 
provision  of  the  Constitution  does  not  have 
reference  to  assessments  or  taxes  which  are 
not  general  revenue-raising  measures,  but 
which  are  merely  incidental  to  the  special 
purposes  of  a  statute,  and  which  are  pro- 
vided for  merely  to  further  those  particular 
purposes.  This  principle  has  been  consist- 
ently expounded  and  applied  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  sustain  special -purpose  assessments 
designed  to  further  particular  legislative 
programs,  even  though  such  provisions  have 
originated  in  the  Senate.  See  United  States 
vs.  Norton.  91  U.S.  566  (1876):  Twin  City 
Bank  vs.  Nebeker.  167  U.S.  196  (1897);  Mil- 
liard vs.  Roberts,  202  U.S.  429  (1906). 

Under  this  principle,  the  provision  To 
which  the  present  point  of  order  has  been 
raised  is  clearly  one  which  may  originate  In 
the  Senate.  Section  502  of  S.  2917  provides 
for  an  industry  benefit  assessment  to  be  used 
only  for  research  into  means  for  improving 
health  and  safely  in  our  Nation's  coal  mines. 
Thus,  the  assessment  applies  only  to  this 
industry,  and  its  proceeds  would  be  used  only 
for  the  benefit  of  this  particular  Industry. 
If  such  a  measure  can  be  attacked  on  the 
ground  that  It  can  originate  only  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  will  serve  as  a 
precedent  to  Jeopardize  future  action  on  in- 
numerable other  types  of  programs  which,  in 
the  past,  the  Senate  has  freelv  initiated. 
Furthermore,  a  vote  in  rejection  of  the  point 
of  order  would  not  constitute  a  vote  in  favor 
of  the  assessment. 

A  few  examples  of  the  numerous  analogies 
to  the  provision  now  under  challenge  which 
can  be  found  in  existing  provisions  of  law 
may  be  cited:  registration  fees  levied  under 
the  Securities  Act;  the  annual  assessments 
for  administrative  costs  Imposed  upon  hy- 
droelectric power  facilities  under  the  Federal 
Power  Act;  fees  authorized  to  be  levied  by 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act; 
the  duck  stamp  charge  under  the  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act;  fees  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  imposed  under  the  Perish- 
able Agricultural  Commodities  Act;  the 
"debris  tax"  Imposed  upon  hydroelectric 
mining  operations  under  the  California 
Debris  Commission  Act;  and  the  special  fund 
payments  required  to  be  made  under  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  and  other  compara- 
ble types  of  provisions  have  been  Initiated 
in  the  Senate,  and  it  is  clear  that  In  formu- 
lating such  legislative  programs,  the  Senate 
has  not  considered  Itself  restricted  from  in- 
cluding such  Incidental  funding  provisions. 


The  Senate  should  not  want  to  preclude  it- 
self from  initiating  such  legislation  in  the 
future. 

Aside  from  its  extremely  Important  broad 
implications  for  future  legislation,  the  point 
of  order  upon  which  we  wlU  be  voUng,  would 
strike  down  an  Industry  benefit  assessment 
provision  which  would  provide  the  means 
for  achieving  desperately  needed  research  to- 
ward Improvement  of  the  working  condi- 
tions In  our  Nation's  coal  mines  In  addition 
an  amendment  to  S,  2917  has  been  offered' 
with  wide  support,  which  would  use  some  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  assessment  to  provide  on 
a  temporary  and  limited  basis,  interim  and 
emergency  benefits  to  miners  who  are  to- 
tally  disabled  by  pneumoconiosis.  If  the  as- 
sessment is  eliminated  by  the  point  of  order, 
the  anticipated  means  for  funding  these 
benefits  will  be  lost. 

We  are  therefore  most  hopeful  that  you 
will  Join  In  voting  against  the  point  of  order 
both  for  the  sake  of  Its  effect  upon  the  In- 
stant legislation,  as  well  as  Its  effect  as  a 
precedent  upon  a  great  variety  of  future 
legislation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jennings  Randolph, 
Ralph  Yarborouch, 
Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Harrison    A.    Williams.    Jr. 

Mr.  PROUTY,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield '' 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr  PROUTY.  Were  any  of  these 
measures  initiated  in  the  Senate,  or  were 
they  added  to  tax  bills  or  bills  first  ap- 
proved by  the  House? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  They  were  added  to 
bills  that  came  from  the  House. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  From  the  House? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Will  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  clarify  that  point? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
Mr.    RANDOLPH.    We    will    do   it   on 
some  of  these.  I  think  that  one  or  two  of 
them  were  initiated  in  the  Senate,  even 
from  the  standpoint  of  taxes.  The  Sen- 
ate should  not  want  to  preclude  itself 
from  initiating  such  legislation  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentarj'  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  for  that  purpose? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes,  certainly. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
rule  of  germaneness  prevail  at  this  time 
on  the  point  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  rule 
pertaining  to  germaneness  of  debate  is 
in  order  now. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  In  other  words,  as  I 
tmderstand  it,  a  Senator  in  discussing 
the  point  of  order  must  restrict  his  de- 
bate to  the  question  of  the  point  of  order 
which  I  have  raised? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  does 

my  colleague  maintain  that  I  have  not 

addressed  myself  to  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  May  I  have  the  ruling 

of  the  Chair  first? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  like  to  read  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  the  last  part  of  rule  VIII: 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  hotir  or 
after  the  unfinished  business  or  pending 
business  has  first  been  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate on  any  calendar  day.  and  until  after  the 
duration  of  three  hours,  except  as  deter- 
mined to  the  contrary  by  unanimous  consent 
or  on  motion  without  debate,  all  debate  shall 
be  germane  and  confined  to  the  specific 
question  then  p>endlng  before  the  Senate. 


And  the  time  for  germaneness  of  de- 
bate started  at  1:45  p.m. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  A  point  of  order  could 
be  raised  against  a  Senator  who  did  not 
follow  the  rule  of  germaneness' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  inquiry  made  was  a  proper  one. 
and  I  was  glad  to  yield  the  floor  for  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  kind  of  debate  that  shall 
be  carried  on. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  favor  of  the  jxjint  of  order 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I 
am  sure  the  precedent  that  would  be  set 
by  the  Senate  would  be  a  precedent  for 
doing  this  that  was  set  for  the  first  time. 
The  Constitution  does  not  say  "taxes  " 
The  Constitution  says  ""All  bills  for 
raising  revenue." 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  this  bill  raises  a  substantial  amotint 
Of  revenue.  Because  we  call  it  an  'assess- 
ment." somehow  or  other  we  feel  it  must 
rise  and  fall  on  the  word  "assessment." 

If  that  be  true.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  I  would 
suggest  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
if  it  is  to  stand  on  its  own  as  an  assess- 
ment, that  they  remove  the  words  in  sub- 
section (1)  "as  if  such  assessments  were 
excise  taxes  imposed  by  subtitle  D  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code." 

In  other  words,  but  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  and  but  for  title  D  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  there  would  be 
no  machinery  to  collect  these  assess- 
ments. 

As  to  importers,  it  provides,  ""as  if  such 
assessments  were  customs  duties  imposed 
by  the  Tarifif  Schedules  of  the  United 
States."  But  because  they  are  called 
■'a.ssessments"  means  nothing,  for  they 
cannot  be  collected  imless  they  consider 
such  assessments  as  "customs  duties  im- 
posed by  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States." 

If  this  section  could  be  taken  out,  if 
there  could  be  eliminated  the  fact  that 
the  only  means  by  which  they  could  be 
collected  is  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  or,  on  the  part  of  importers,  by  the 
Tariff  Schedules  established  by  this 
Nation,  then  they  might  well  have  an 
argument,  but  then  they  would  have  to 
get  over  the  definition  of  the  word  '"as- 
sessment" as  defined  by  Webster : 

A  valuation  of  property  for  the  purpose  of 
taxation;  such  valuation  and  an  adjudging 
of  the  sum  to  be  levied  on  property  as  If  by 
taxation 

I  think  the  real  question  here  is  not 
whether  the  Senate  is  about  to  give 
something  away,  but  whether  the  Sen- 
ate is.  for  the  first  time,  about  to  assume 
something  that  the  Constitution  says  it 
cannot  do.  I  think  it  is  entirely  clear. 

I  think  we  can  talk  about  side  issues. 
I  think  we  can  talk  about  the  problems 
in  the  mines,  about  which  we  are  all 
aware.  Obviously,  if  something  must  be 
done  along  these  lines,  then  we  should  do 
It  properly.  But  I  think  it  is  rather 
strange  that  we  would  write  a  section  in- 
to the  bill  on  which  no  hearings  were 
held,  on  which  no  one  had  an  opportim- 
itv  to  appear  before  the  committee,  dis- 
cussing an  assessment  on  every  ton  of 
coal,  starting  at  a  penny  and  running  up 
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to  4  cents  a  ton,  and  yet  find  it,  for  the 
first  time,  in  a  page  of  this  bill  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate. 

I  may  add  that  there  is  no  distinction 
here  in  the  value  of  a  ton  of  coal.  A 
"ton  of  coal"  would  go  all  the  way  from 
sludge  to  the  finest  coal  mined  or  brought 
into  this  country.  But  in  the  bill  the 
coal  is  going  to  carry  the  same  assess- 
ment. There  is  going  to  be  no  real  at- 
tempt to  assess  its  value,  and  the  bill 
places  a  cost  on  it,  but  it  is  imposed  on 
everybody. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  in  his 
remarks,  slated  that  this  was  a  means 
by  which  we  could  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion of  black  lung.  But  we  are  impos- 
ing on  every  ton  of  coal,  whether  it 
comes  out  of  a  sti'ip  mine,  a  drift  mine, 
slope  mine,  or  a  deep  vein,  an  assess- 
ment of  from  1  to  4  cents  a  ton.  even 
though  it  might  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  problem  to  be  solved. 

They  mine  coal  in  Arizona,  and  it 
is  of  such  a  poor  quality  that  it  is  mixed 
with  water  and  a  sludge  is  made  out 
of  it.  They  get  very  little  out  of  it,  and 
yet  the  penalty  by  way  of  assessment 
that  they  must  pay  is  the  same  as  if  it 
were  on  the  finest  ton  of  coal  mined  in 
this  country  or  imported  into  this 
country. 

So  I  can  only  say  that,  to  me.  on  its 
merits,  this  is  a  tax.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can.  frankly,  fool  around  into  calling 
something  an  assessment  and  believing 
we  can  win  an  argument  on  the  basis  of 
its  being  an  assessment,  merely  by  chang- 
ing a  word  from  what  it  really  is. 

Again.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  means  by  which 
these  funds  can  be  properly  collected  ex- 
cept by  the  Secretarj*  of  the  Treasurv.  as 
authorized  by  title  I  of  the  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  or  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury on  importers  of  coal  through  duties 
imposed  by  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States. 

No  Senator  can  say  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  this  proposal  does  not  fall 
within  the  category  of  being  a  flat-out 
taxation  of  from  1  to  4  cents  a  ton  on  coal 
in  the  United  States,  whether  it  is  mined 
or  not.  regardless  of  its  source  and  re- 
gardless of  the  value  of  the  ton  of  coal 
once  it  has  been  mined. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr,  President.  I 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  point  of  order 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  >  Mr. 
Proutyi  to  section  502  of  S.  2197.  a  bill 
designed  to  improve  the  health  and 
safety  conditions  of  persons  working  in 
the  coal  mining  industrj'  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  point 
of  order  and  the  possible  consequences 
it  could  have  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Senate  if  it  were  sustained.  I  hope  that  all 
Senators  will  consider  the  matter  care- 
fully and  will  weigh  its  importance  be- 
fore they  vote.  I  feel  certain  that  if  they 
do.  they  will  conclude,  as  do  I.  that  the 
point  of  order  should  not  be  sustained. 

Article  I.  section  7.  clause  1  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  provides: 

All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  clause  has  been  construed  as  being 
confined  to  bills  to  levT  taxes  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word  and  has  not  been  im- 


derstood  to  extend  to  bills  for  other  pur- 
poses which  incidentally  create  revenue. 
I  cite  as  being  relevant  on  this  point  the 
case  of  United  States  v.  Norton.  91  U.S. 
566.  a  decision  handed  down  in  1876. 
Thus.  Senate  bills  or  Senate  amend- 
ments which  contain  clauses  incidentally 
raising  revenue  have  been  held  not  vio- 
lative of  this  constitutional  section.  There 
is  no  exclusive  definition  of  the  doctrine 
of  "incidentally  creating  revenue."  Each 
situation  must  be  examined  on  its  own. 
Aspects  of  the  doctrine  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Supreme  Court  as  well  as 
by  Congress. 

In  the  case  of  Twin  City  National 
Bank  v.  Nebeker,  167  U.S.  202.  an  1897 
decision.  Congress  provided  for  a  na- 
tional currency  secured  by  a  pledge  of 
bonds  of  the  United  States,  and.  in  the 
furtherance  of  that  object,  and  also  to 
meet  the  expenses  attending  the  execu- 
tion of  the  act.  imposed  a  tax  on  the 
notes  in  circulation  of  banking  associ- 
ations organized  under  earlier  statutes, 
the  act  was  held  to  be  not  a  revenue  bill 
within  the  meaning  of  article  I,  section 
7.  clause  1. 

The  Senat«  had  inserted  the  amend- 
ment to  the  act  which  provided  for  the 
payment  by  each  banking  assaciation 
organized  under  the  act  of  a  duty  upon 
the  average  amount  of  its  notes  in  circu- 
lation, upon  the  average  amount  of  its 
deposits,  and  upon  the  average  amount 
of  its  capital  stock  beyond  the  amount 
invested  in  U.S.  bonds,  the  proceeds  of 
which  were  to  be  used  to  meet  expenses 
incurred  in  carr>-ing  out  the  purpose  of 
the  act. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that — 
It  is  sufficient  .to  say  that  an  act  of 
Congress  providing  a  national  currency  se- 
cured by  a  pledge  of  bonds  of  the  United 
States,  and  which,  in  the  furtherance  of  that 
object,  and  also  to  meet  the  expenses  attend- 
ing the  execution  of  the  Act,  imposed  a  tax 
on  the  notes  in  circulation  of  the  banking 
associations  organized  under  the  statute.  Is 
clearly  not  a  revenue  bill  which  the  Con- 
stitution declares  must  originate  In  the  House 
of    Representatives    .  The    main    purpose 

that  Congress  had  In  view  was  to  that  end  it 
was  deemed  wise  to  Impose  the  tax  In  ques- 
tion. The  tax  was  a  means  of  effectually  ac- 
complishing the  great  object  of  giving  to  the 
people  a  currency  that  would  rest,  primarily, 
upon  the  honor  of  the  United  States,  and  be 
available  in  every  part  of  the  country.  There 
was  no  purpose  by  the  act  or  by  any  of  its 
provisions  to  raise  revenue  to  be  applied  In 
meeting  the  expenses  or  obligations  of  the 
government,  (167  U.S.  202-203). 

In  Millard  v.  Roberts,  202  U.S.  429 
•  19061.  it  was  held  that  an  act  of  Con- 
gress originating  in  the  Senate,  which 
appropriated  money  to  be  paid  to  rail- 
way companies  to  carry  out  a  scheme 
of  public  improvement  in  the  District 
ot  Columbia  and  which  required  the 
companies  to  eliminate  grade  crossings 
and  erect  a  union  station,  the  appro- 
priations to  be  levied  and  assessed  on 
property  in  the  district  other  than  that 
of  the  United  States,  was  not  in  viola- 
tion of  article  1.  section  7.  clause  I  The 
taxes  imposed  were  deemed  "but  means 
to  the  purposes  provided  by  the  Act"— 
202  U.S.  437. 

The  payment  of  certain  sums  to  the 
companies  was  deemed  to  be  for  a  gov- 
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emment,  that  is  public  benefit  use,  rather 
than  a  private  use. 

PlnaUy,  in  a  debate  in  the  Senate  re- 
sulting in  a  decision  holding  a  Senate 
bill  which  proposed  a  gasoline  tax  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  be  a  revenue  pro- 
ducing measure  to  be  originated  in  the 
House,  Senator  McKeUar.  in  deeming  the 
bill  to  be  a  revenue  raising  measure 
stated : 

This  bill  provides  for  a  tax  which  would 
be  paid  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  for  general  purposes  It 
would  go  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  Just  exactly  as  do  the  moneys  which 
arise  from  tariff  taxes  or  Internal  revenue 
taxes  or  any  other  taxes.  The  taxes  raised 
by  this  bill  would  be  mingled  with  and  be- 
come a  part  of  all  the  revenues  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. This  Is  as  completely  a  revenue 
bill  to  be  set  aside:  they  are  to  be  Inter- 
mlngeld  with  other  funds  of  the  government 
They  would  be  a  part  of  the  General  Revenue 
of  the  Government  and  It  Is  Impossible,  It 
seems  to  me,  that  any  theory  could  be  urged 
against  a  measure  of  this  kind  originating 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  Is  re- 
quired by  the  plain  terms  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.. President,  I  now  turn  again  to  the 
eonstiiHtional  provision  which  gives  rise 
to  the  point  of  order.  It  states: 

All  bills  for  raising  revenues  shall  originate 
In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont is  correct  in  his  view  that  a  section 
of  S.  2917  is  a  bill  "for  raising  revenue" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution 
then  certainly  the  point  of  order  should 
be  sustained.  If,  however,  the  Senator  is 
wrong,  and  I  believe  he  is,  then  the  Sen- 
ate has  no  right  to  yield  its  jurisdiction 
through  this  point  of  order.  No  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  has  any  right  to 
surrender  any  portion  of  the  power  or 
responsibility  conferred  on  it  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Certainly,  from  a  constitutional  stand- 
pomt,  as  I  have  stated.  S.  2917  is  not  a 
"bill  for  raising  revenue"  for  the  support 
of  the  Government. 

This  then  brings  us  to  the  issue:  What 
is  a  revenue  bill  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution? 

The  definition  is.  I  believe,  well  set- 
tled: 

Revenue  laws:  Laws  made  for  the  direct 
and  avowed  purpose  of  creating  and  securing 
revenue  or  public  funds  for  the  service  of 
the  Government. 


some  of  them  the  result  might  fluctuate, 
there  being  excess  at  one  time  and  deficiency 
at  another. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
the  appellative  "revenue  laws"  is  never  ap- 
plied to  the  statutes  Involved  In  these  classes 
of  cases. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
article  I.  section  7,  provides  that  "all  bills 
for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives." 

The  construction  of  this  Umltatlon  is  prac- 
tically well  settled  by  the  uniform  action 
of  Congress.  According  to  that  construction 
It  "has  been  confined  to  bills  to  levy  taxes 
In  the  strict  sense  of  the  words  and  has  not 
been  understood  to  extend  to  bills  for  other 
purposes  which  Incidentally  create  revenue 
I  Story  on  the  Constitution,  Sec.  880) ."  "Bills 
for  raising  revenue"  when  enacted  into  laws 
become  revenue  laws.  Congress  was  a  consti- 
tutional body  sitting  under  the  Constitution. 
It  was.  of  course,  familiar  with  the  phrase 
"bUle  for  raising  revenue"  as  used  In  that 
instrument  and  the  construction  which  had 
been  given  it. 

"The  precise  question  before  us" — 
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work  a  great  public  mischief  Mr,  Justice 
Story,  in  his  commentaries  on  the  Constl. 
stutlon  (sec,  880),  puts  the  same  construe- 
tlon  upon  the  language  in  question,  and 
gives  his  reasons  for  the  views  he  sustains 
which  are  able  and  convincing.  In  Tuckers 
Blackstone  only,  so  far  as  authorities  have 
been  referred  to.  Is  found  the  opinion  that 
a  bill  for  establishing  the  post-office  oner- 
ates  as  a  revenue  law.  But  this  opinion  al 
though  put  forth  at  an  early  day,  has  never 
obtained  any  general  approval :  But  both  lee 
Islatlve  practice  and  general  consent  have 
concurred  In  the  other  view. 


Mr.  President.  I  read  this  definition 
from  Mr.  Justice  Story.  The  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  case  of  United  States  v 
Norton.  <9l  U.S.  568 1  had  the  occasion 
to  consider  the  word  "revenue"  in  a  Post 
Office  money  order  case  where  the  Court 
had  to  decide  on  this  question  in  decid- 
ing the  case.  The  Court  said,  and  I  quote : 

In  no  Just  view,  we  think,  can  the  statute 
In  question  be  deemed  a  revenue  law. 

The  lexical  definition  of  the  term  "reve- 
nue" is  very  comprehensive.  It  is  thus  given 
by  Webster:  "The  Income  of  a  nation,  de- 
rived from  its  taxes,  duties,  or  other  soiirces 
for  the  payment  of  the  national  expenses.' 

The  phrase  "other  sources"  would  include 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  those  aris- 
ing from  the  sale  of  public  securities  the 
receipts  of  the  patent  office  in  excess  of  its 
expenditures,  and  those  of  the  Post-Offlce 
Department,  when  there  should  be  such  ex- 
cess, as  there  was  for  a  Ume  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  government.  Indeed  the  phrase 
would  apply  in  all  cases  of  such  excess    In 


That  is.  as  to  what  was  meant  by  a 
"revenue  bill"  under  this  clause  of  the 
Constitution — 

came  under  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Btory,  In  the  United  States  v.  Mayo  (1 
Gall.,  396).  He  held  that  the  phrase  "reve- 
nue laws,"  as  used  in  the  act  of  1804,  meant 
such  laws  "aa  are  made  for  the  direct  and 
avowed  purpose  of  creating  revenue  or  public 
funds  for  the  service  of  the  government." 
The  same  doctrine  was  reaffirmed  by  that 
eminent  Judge  in  Umted  States  v.  Cushman. 
Mr  President,  there  is  also  at  least  one 
other  case  directly  on  this  point — Oran 
C.  Michels  v.  Thomas  L.  James  13 
Blatchfords  Circuit  Court  reports  207 — 
where  the  court  said : 

Certain  legislative  measures  are  unmis- 
takably bills  for  raising  revenue.  These  im- 
pose taxes  upon  the  people,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  or  lay  duties.  Imposts,  or  ex- 
cises for  the  use  of  the  government,  and 
give  to  the  persons  from  whom  the  money  is 
exacted  no  equivalent  in  return,  unless  in 
the  enjoyment,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  citizens,  of  the  benefit  of  good  govern- 
ment. 

That  is  a  well  thought  out  distinction 
and  definition. 


It  IB  this  feature  which  characterizes  bills 
for  raising  revenue.  They  draw  monev  from 
the  citizen:   They  give  no  direct  equivalent 
In  return.  In  respect  to  such  bills  It  was  rea- 
sonable that  the  immediate  representatives 
of  the  taxpayers  should  alone  have  the  power 
to  originate  them.  Their  immediate  respon- 
sibility to  their  constituents  and  their  Jeal- 
ous regard  for  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
people.  It  was  supposed,  would  render  them 
especially  watchful  in  the  protection  of  those 
whom  they  represented.  But  the  reason  fails 
in  respect  to  bills  of  a  different  class,  A  bill 
regulating    postal    rates    for    postal    service 
provides  an  equivalent  for  the  money  which 
the  citizen  may  choose  voluntarily  to  pay.  He 
gets  the  fixed  service  for  the  fixed  rate,  or 
he  lets  it  alone,  as  he  pleases  and  as  his  own 
interests  dictate    Revenue,  beyond  its  cost, 
may  or  may  not  be  derived  from  the  service 
and  the  pay  received  for  it.  but  It  is  only  a 
very  strained  construction  which  would  re- 
gard a  bill  establishing  rates  of  postage  as 
a  bill  for  raising  revenue,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  constitution.  This   broad  distinction 
existing  in  fact  between  the  two  kinds  of 
bills,  It  is  obviously  a  Just  construction  to 
confine  the  terms  of  the  constitution  to  the 
case  which  they  plainly  designate.  To  strain 
those  terms   beyond   their  primary   and   ob- 
vious meaning,  and  thus  to  introduce  a  prec- 
edent for  that  sort  of  construction,  would 


Now  applying  the  principles  I  ha\e 
just  enunciated  to  title  V  of  the  bill  i 
confess  that  I  fall  to  see  how  this  <;ec- 
tion  in  any  way  is  prohibited  by  article  I 
section  7,  clause  I  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  S.  2917  is  not  a  reve- 
nue raising  bill.  Title  V  is  merely  an  in- 
cidental part  of  that  bill. 

The  primary  and  only  purpose  of  s 
2917  Is  to  protect  the  coal  miners  from 
terrible  tragedies  that  befell  the  78  min- 
ers at  Parmlngton  who  are  still  en- 
tombed in  a  mine  racked  with  explosions 
and  to  protect  the  thousands  of  miners 
whose  lungs  are  ravaged  by  the  coal  dust 
they  must  breath  while  working 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  vield 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  not  going  to  raise 
a  pomt  of  order  against  the  Senator  but 
he  is  going  a  bit  far  afield  when  he  is 
discussmg  title  V  as  a  whole,  or  other 
sections  of  the  bUl.  I  wonder  whether 
in  any  cases  he  has  cited— I  am  not  a 
lawyer,  so  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  follow 
them— he  has  been  able  to  establish  when 
a  revenue  bill  originated  in  the  Senate'' 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  In  answer  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont— the  way  lie 
phrases  his  question,  of  course  will  af- 
fect the  answer  that  will  be  given  there- 
to— if  a  bill  is  on  its  face  a  revenue  bill 
as  such,  of  course,  under  the  previously 
cited  constitutional  provision  it  must 
originate  in  the  House. 

The  point  that  Justice  Story  tried  to 
make  in  his  cases,  which  are  Supreme 
Court  cases  and  are  binding  on  this 
body— the  point  that  he  made  in  ampU- 
flcation  of  those  cases  in  his  commen- 
taries on  the  law— is  that  one  must  ex- 
amine the  bill  in  its  entirety  in  order  to 
find  out  whether  its  main  thrust  is  leve- 
nue  pnxiucing  or.  contrariwise,  whether 
It  is  a  bill  that  treats  of  a  general  sub- 
ject matter,  with  the  matter  of  a  rela- 
tively minor  item  of  revenue  being  in- 
cidental thereto. 

That  is  why,  in  my  opinion,  in  order 
for  the  Senate  to  make  a  proper  decision 
on  the  point  of  order  as  raised  bv  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  the  Senate  can- 
not confine  its  attention  merely  to  the 
small  section  of  this  bill  which  is  in- 
volved in  the  Senator  from  Vermont's 
point  of  order.  In  order  to  determine 
whether  this  is  a  revenue  bill  and  hence 
one  that  must  originate  in  the  House, 
the  Senators  have  to  examine  the  entire 
contents  of  the  bill  in  order  to  determine 
its  possible  thrust,  direction,  and  so 
forth.  If  a  revenue  matter  be  but  a  minor 
or  incidental  part  of  a  bill  which  has  as 
its  overall  basic  concept  the  protection 
of  the  health  and  safety  of  coal  miners, 
then,  under  the  Story  doctrine,  it  is  per- 
fectly proper  that  such  a  bill  originate 


In  the  Senate  and  have  included  within 
It  a  matter  such  as  title  V. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  Constitution  does  not  refer 
to  a  revenue  bill,  but  that  all  bills  for 
raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the 
House. 

Let  me  give  the  Senator  the  Black's 
Law  Dictionary  definition  of  "revenue": 

.4s  applied  to  the  Income  of  a  government, 
a  broad  and  general  term,  including  all 
public  moneys  which  the  state  collects  and 
receives,  from  whatever  source  and  In  what- 
ever manner. 

It  defines  "revenue  law"  as  follows: 

.\ny  law  which  provides  for  the  assessment 
and  collection  of  a  tax  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  ihe  government.  Such  legislation  Is  com- 
monly referred  to  under  the  general  term 
■'revenue  measures,"  and  those  measures  in- 
clude all  the  laws  by  which  the  government 
provides  means  for  meeting  its  expenditures. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  all-inclusive, 
Mr.  President.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  a  revenue- raising  measure:  and  if  the 
Senate  fails  to  sustain  the  point  of  order, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  do  great  violence 
to  the  constitutional  provisions  relating 
to  revenue -raising  methods. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  In  response  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont,  I 
have  no  quarrel — although  I  cannot  give 
it  back  to  him  verbatim — with  the  defini- 
tion he  has  just  cited  from  Black's  Law 
Dictionary,  which  is  a  most  valuable  legal 
document,  both  for  law  students  and 
practicing  lawyers. 

The  essence  of  the  definition  from 
Black's  is  that  revenue  bills  or  revenue 
measures  are  those  which  are  enacted 
by  Congress  to  defray  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment. If  a  bill  has  as  its  purpose  to 
defray  the  cost  of  government,  it  is  per 
se  a  revenue  bill  and,  under  the  consti- 
tutional provision,  must  originate  in  the 
House. 

The  pending  bill,  S.  2917.  is  not  a  bill 
to  defray  the  cost  of  government.  This 
is  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1969.  This  is  a  bill  that  has  as  one 
provision,  contained  within  a  whole  body 
of  provisions,  many  of  which  are  de- 
tailed and  complex,  an  item  which  would 
aissist  in  research  and  related  matters 
thereto,  which  is  an  industry  t)eneflt  as- 
sessment. Hence,  I  think  this  bill  comes 
quite  adequately  within  the  definition 
that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
given  from  Black's  Law  Dictionary  and 
is  not  a  bill  in  which  we  are  prohibited 
from  proceeding  on  an  original  basis  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  May  I  point  out  that 
the  point  of  order  is  directed  only 
against  section  502  of  the  bill.  It  is  not 
directed  against  the  entire  substance  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  take  it,  of  course. 
that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  emi- 
nently correct.  His  point  of  order  is  not 
to  strike  the  entire  bill  but  the  one  pro- 
vision thereof.  I  concur  in  that. 

However,  the  precedent  he  attempts 
to  have  set  would  apply  to  any  and  all 
other  bills  originating  in  the  Senate  deal- 
ing with  environment,  dealing  with  pol- 
lution, dealing  with  the  whole  range  of 
matters  that  comes  before  Congress.  If 
they  have  one  section  that  has  .s-methmg 
to  do  with  an  assessment  or  sDmething 


to  do  with  the  creation  of  a  fund  for  re- 
search or  development,  his  precedent,  if 
he  has  his  way,  would  prohibit  all  9uch 
provisions  in  all  bills  comiiig  before  the 
Senate.  It  would  broaden  immensely  the 
very  definition  which  he  quoted  from 
Black's  dictionary — that  Is,  that  revenue 
bills  are  those  designed  to  defray  the 
cost  of  government. 

The  provision  that  is  being  challenged 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont's  pwint  of 
order  is  not  a  provision  defraying  the 
cost  of  government;  and  the  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969,  in  and 
of  itself,  is  not  a  revenue  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  This  is  an  interesting 
question  and  an  Important  one.  Because 
there  are  no  precedents  which  are  on  all 
fours,  I  would  agree  that  perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  <Mr.  Williams^ 
is  correct,  that  in  the  past  this  type  of 
approach  has  not  been  losed. 

The  Senator  said  that  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  defray  the  cost  of  government 
nor  for  general  revenue.  How  would  he 
describe  this  fund? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  This  fund,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
is  a  fund,  as  I  read  it,  that  would  be  de- 
signed primarily  to  go  forward  with  re- 
search and  further  delving  into  how  the 
life  of  a  coal  miner  could  be  made  better 
in  terms  of  protecting  his  health  and 
safety  while  working  in  those  mines.  It  is 
not  a  tax  per  se  that  is  imposed  upon  in- 
come. It  is  not  an  income  tax,  nor  is  it  a 
sales  tax.  It  is  a  measure  which  would 
raise  money  from  coal  producers  for 
research. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  for  research. 

The  Senator  knows  that  revenue  is 
raised  for  general  purposes  and  then  it  is 
appropriated  for  research.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  well 
knows,  we  have  spent  many,  many  weeks 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  the  past  few 
months  debating  some  of  these  provi- 
sions in  the  military  bill  with  respect  to 
research   and   the  like. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know,  for  example,  we 
authorize  funds  for  research  for  many 
diseases  in  bills  which  are  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. Large  sums  of  money  are  authorized 
and  later  appropriated  for  research  in 
specific  causes.  For  example,  to  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  In  that  last 
decade  appropriations  have  been  au- 
thorized for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  drawing  from  the  general  reve- 
nues, for  research  in  the  prevention  and 
causes  of  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  other 
dread  killers.  We  have  appropriated 
money  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  re- 
search. 

A  tax  could  be  levied  properly  by  the 
House  and  Congress  could  then  appro- 
priate from  the  revenues  such  simis  as  it 
thought  fit  and  appropriate,  for  the  pur- 
poses in  this  bill.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Senator  from 
Kentuckj-  is  correct  in  that  point,  in  that 
many  bills  emanating  from  almost  everj' 
committee  of  Congress  frequently  have 


contained  within  them  provisions  which 
authorize  research  programs  in  this,  that, 
or  another  area.  As  previously  mentioned 
in  response  to  the  preceding  question,  the 
Armed  Services  have  provisions  for  re- 
search in  their  bill.  Various  educational 
bills  that  come  out  of  the  same  committee 
as  the  coal  mine  bill  have  research  pro- 
\isions.  I  dare  say  that  research  comes 
out  of  many  bills  in  the  Senate, 

If  I  comprehend  the  words  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentuck>',  tlie  point  where  we 
may  be  at  variance  with  one  another  is 
that  this  bill,  insofar  as  the  point  of 
order  as  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, is  not.  when  examined  in  its  total 
consequences,  a  revenue  raising  bill:  and 
second,  the  one  provision  being  chal- 
lenged is  of  and  itself  not  a  revenue  bill 
designed  to  defray  the  costs  of  govern- 
ment, that  being  the  definition  cited  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  we  are  all  agreed 
on  the  worthy  purpose  of  this  section. 
However.  I  would  point  out  that  section  8. 
article  I,  of  the  Constitution  provides: 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  lay  and 
collect  Taxes.  Duties.  ImpKJsts.  and  Excises,  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States 

And  by  section  7,  the  right  to  originate 
these  taxes  is  retained  to  the  House. 

There  was  a  time  when  "general  wel- 
fare" was  construed  very  narrowly.  But 
for  several  decades,  "general  welfare" 
has  come  to  include  almost  everything 
that  Congress  says  contributes  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people. 

Congress  has  recognized  this  obliga- 
tion particularly  in  the  field  of  health 
by  appropriating  vast  stuns  to  determine 
the  causes,  prevention,  and  treatment  of 
some  of  the  dread  killers  in  this  coun- 
try. Attention  to  black  lung  has  been 
given  by  the  subcommittee  headed  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  Black  limg 
should  receive  funds  for  research,  I  hope 
that  in  this  Congress  measures  will  be 
passed  providing  proper  compenstation 
to  victims  of  black  lung.  Black  lung  is 
a  disease  just  as  other  killers  for  which 
we  have  provided  research  fimds,  and 
for  which  we  have  appropriated  money 
out  of  general  revenues.  I  believe  an  as- 
sessment can  be  properly  levied  under 
sections  7  and  8  of  article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

I  have  not  made  a  determination  on 
this  issue,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
not  correct  to  avoid  the  constitutional 
requirements  by  giving  the  tax  a  name 
such  as  an  assessment. 

Take  for  example,  the  highway  trust 
fund.  The  taxes  for  road  construction 
are  levied  first  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House,  and  then  the 
Committee  on  Finance  in  the  Senate. 
This  money  goes  to  a  trust  fund  for  spe- 
cific ijurposes.  and  authorizations  can 
be  made  in  the  Senate. 

There  are  other  cases  where  special 
funds  are  established  from  general 
revenues, 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON,  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Senator's  remarks  he  talked  about  incl- 
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dental   revenues,   and   that   this   was   a 
strong  point  in  his  argument. 

I  would  like  to  know,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  record,  under  section  502,  how 
much  incidental  revenue  is  the  Senator 
talking  about  at  1  cent  a  ton  through 
1970,  2  cents  a  ton  through  1971.  3  cents 
a  ton  through  1973.  and  up  to  4  cents' 
How  much  incidental  revenue  is  the 
Senator  talking  about? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  First  year  $5  million 
second  year  $10  million,  and  on  up  in 
annual  increments  to  the  maximum  of 
$20  million  at  4  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  might  suggest  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  that  I  do  not  think 
this  is  incidental  revenue. 

The  Senator  made  reference  to  the 
case  of  Millard  v.  Roberts.  202  U  S  429 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes;  a  landmark 
case. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  wish  to  suggest  to  the 
Senator  that  the  headnote  states  exactly 
what  the  Senator  said.  The  headnote 
states: 

Revenue  bills,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
constitutional  provision  that  thev  must 
orlgUate  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and.jiot  in  the  Senate  ure  those  that  levy 
taxes  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  and 
are  not  bills  for  other  purposes  which  may 
incidentally  create  revenue. 


That  IS  the  only  thing  the  case  savs 
This  case  states  it  is  within  the  power 
of  Congress  to  authorize  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  pay  to  the  railroads  the 
sum  of  $750,000  to  remove  their  rights- 
of-way  to  see  to  it  they  have  markers 
at  their  crossings.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  what  the  Senator  suggested.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  only  paragraph  on 
page  434  is: 

The  act  of  February  28.  1903,  from  the  re- 
citals In  Its  enacting  clause  and  the  fact  that 
it  has  received  the  approval  of  the  President 
and  has  been  regularly  enrolled  among  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States,  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  passed  by  Congress  in 
strict  accord  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  Constitution,  and  resort  cannot  be  had 
to  the  Journals  of  the  two  houses  to  over- 
throw this  presumption 

That  is  the  only  remark  it  makes  with 
regard  to  the  authority  of  the  Senate 
to  initiate.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  tax 
initiated  here  was  initiated  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  authoritv  was 
given  to  the  District  to  initiate  a  tax 
The  Senate  had  initiated  no  tax  at  all 

Mr.  EAGLETON,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  and  I  wish  to  respond 
to  his  question.  First.  I  wish  to  respond 
to  his  query  about  my  use  of  the  word 
"incidental." 

I  did  say  in  my  remarks  that  title  V 
IS  an  incidental  part  of  that  bill.  In  terms 
of  sophisticated  semantics  "incidental" 
does  not  mean  that  it  has  a  connotation 
of  meager  in  terms  of  dollar  amounts 

Incidental,"  as  I  used  it  here  means 
It  IS  a  part  of  the  biU  but  is  not  the  cen- 
tral object  of  the  biU. 

I  do  not  care  if  the  fund  were  $10 
milhon,  $15  million.  $20  million;  if  the 
fund  were  $500  million  the  first  year 
then  a  bilUon  dollars,  and  then  $2  billion 
after  4  years,  it  would  still  be  incidental 
to  the  bill  and  incidental  to  the  overall 
thrust  of  the  bill  which  is  a  health  and 
safety  act  as  far  as  the  coal  miners  are 
concerned. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  that  the  Sena- 


tor from  Kentucky  took  occasion  to  delve 
In   a  little  further  into   the  landmark 
case,  one  of  the  classics  on  this  point- 
namely,  Millard  against  Roberts,  which 
as  previously  cited  is  202,  U.S.  Reports 
page  429.  wherein  I  pointed  out  that  one 
of  the  headnotes  of  this  case  supported 
my  contention,  as  indeed  it  does,  because 
I  read  it,  and  it  precisely  supports  my 
contention.  Then  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky went  off  and  discussed  another 
part  of  the  case. that  was  not  covered 
by  the  headnote.  So  now  I  should  like 
in  clarification  of  the  record,  and  to  be 
on  the  very  point  that  it  covered  bv  this 
headnote,  to  read  from  Millard  against 
Roberts,  from  that  portion  of  the  case 
that  is  in  point  and  is  germane  to  the 
point  of  order  as  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

I  read  from  page  436.  the  second  full 
paragraph,  and  shall  read  thereafter: 

The  first  contention  of  appellant  is  that 
the  acts  of  Congress  are  revenue  measures 
and  therefore  should  have  originated  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  not  In  the 
Sanate. 

This  is  right  on  the  point. 

And  to  sustain  the  contention  appellant 
submits  an  elaborate  argument.  In  answer  to 
tbe  contention  the  case  of  Twin  City  Bank 
"^^  Nebeker,    167   US,    196,   need   6nly  be 
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Parenthetically,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
add  that  that  was  in  my  opening  re- 
marks, too.  It  is  an  even  earlier  landmark 
case.  Perhaps  we  can  get  into  that 

Mr.  COOK.  We  will. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
tinue to  read: 

It  was  observed  there  that  It  was  a  part 
of  wisdom  not  to  attempt  to  cover  by  a  gen- 
eral statement  what  bills  shall  be  said  to  be 
;  bUls  for  raising  revenue"  within  the  mean-' 
ing  of  those  words  in  the  Constitution  but  it 
was  said,  quoting  Mr.  Justice  Story— 

I  deviate  from  the  quotation  to  com- 
ment that  It  appears  in  this  discussion 
because  he,  above  all  others,  one  of  the 
most  learned  members  of  the  US  Su- 
preme Court,  is  the  authority  in  terms  of 
the  interpretation  of  this  particular  con- 
stitutional provision.  To  return  to  the 
quotation,  from  Justice  Story: 

The  practical  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  history  of  the  origin -of 
the  constitutional  provision  m  question 
proves  that  revenue  bills  are  those  that  lew 
taxes  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  and 
are  not  bills  for  other  purposes,  which  may 
incidentally  create  revenue. 


Tliat  IS  from  Justice  Storj-  and  again 
clarified  one  story  on  the  Constitution 
section  880,  which  is  the  section  I  have 
repeatedly  cited. 

Now  going  on  with  the  Millard  against 
Roberts  case: 

And  the  Act  of  Congress  which  was  there 
passed  on  Illustrates  the  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage used.  The  Act  involved  was  one  pro- 
viding a  national  currency,  and  imposed  a 
tax  upon  the  average  amount  of  the  notes  of 
a  national  banking  association  in  circulation 
The  provision  was  assailed  for  unconstitu- 
tionality because  it  originated  in  the  Senate 
I  he  provision  was  sustained,  this  court  say- 

The  tax  was  a  means  for  effectually  ac- 
complishing the  great  object  of  giving  to  the 
people  a  currency  that  would  rest,  primarily 
upon  the  honor  of  the  United  States  and  be 
available  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
There  was  no  purpose,  by  the  act  or  by  any 
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of  its  provisions,  to  raise  revenue  to  be  an 
piled  in  meeting  the  expenses  or  obligation., 
of  the  government.  B^uoiy 

Mr.  President,  here  is  an  important 
sentence.  It  is  the  last  one  I  shall  quote 
This  is  back  to  the  Millard  against 
Roberts  case  opinion,  on  top  of  page  437 

This  language  is  applicable  to  the  acts  of 
Congress  in  the  case  involved  Whatever 
taxes  are  imposed  are  but  a  means  to  t*e 
purposes  provided  by  the  act. 

Let  me  repeat  that  because  it  is  i 
think,  dispositive  of  the  question  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  in  his  point 
of  order:  '' 

Whatever  taxes  are  Imposed  are  but  a 
means  to  the  purposes  provided  by  the  act 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield, 

Mr.  COOK.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  Twin 
City  Bank  against  Nebeker  case,  which 
was  quoted  at  length. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  have  it  with  me  It 
is  one  of  the  best  cases  on  this. 

Mr.  COOK.  Let  me  read  a  section  from 
the  Constitution  again,  article  I  sec- 
tion 7: 

All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives:  but  the 
Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amend- 
ments as  on  other  bills. 

I  repeat,  'but  the  Senate  may  propose 
or  concur." 

Now  let  us  read  the  language  of  the 
Twin  City  Bank  against  Nebeker  case 
because  it  is  very  important. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  does  he  have  the  same 
volume  I  have,  167  U.S.  Reports? 

Mr.  COOK.  Yes.  Page  198. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Page  198. 1  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  COOK.  Let  me  quote  from  the 
opinion : 

The  Journals  of  the  House  of  Represenu- 
tives  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for 
the  1st  session  of  the  38th  Congress  were  put 
in  evidence  by  plaintiff.  The  bank  claims  that 
these  Journals  show  that  the  National  Bank 
Act  originated  as  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, that  when  it  passed  the  House, 
it  contained  no  provision  for  a  tax  upon  the 
National  banks  or  upon  any  corporation  or 
upon  any  individual  or  upon  anv  property, 
nor  any  provision  whatever  for  raising  reve- 
nue, and  that  all  provisions  appear  to  au- 
thorize the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
to  collect  a  tax  on  the  circulating  notes  of 
the  national  bank  originated  In  the  Sen,ite 
by  way  of  amendment  to  the  House  bill, 

I  repeat  again,  article  I,  section  7  of 
the  Constitution: 

All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives;  but  the 
Senate  may  propose  or  conciu-  with  amend- 
ments as  on  other  bills. 

So  that  the  amendment  to  the  bill  that 
provided  for  the  tax  came  from  the  Sen- 
ate but  it  was  an  amendment  on  a  bill 
that  came  from  the  House  in  strict  com- 
pliance with  section  7  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  is  set  out  in  the  Twin  City  Bank 
case. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Once  again,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  Kentuckj', 
who  is  learned  in  the  law  and  for  whom 
I  have  the  highest  respect  both  per- 
sonally and  professionally,  he  has  cited 
from  and   made  reference  to  just  one 
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part  of  the  Twin  City  Bank  case  and  one 
part  of  that  opinion. 

This  case  was  not — and  I  emphasize 
the  word  "not" — decided  on  the  very  nar- 
row ground  which  was  enunciated  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky — to  wit,  as  he 
put  it,  which  is  factually  correct,  that  the 
bill  In  question  In  the  Twin  City  Bank 
case  originated  in  the  House  and  an 
amendment  was  tacked  on  in  the  Senate. 
Factually  he  is  correct.  But  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  case — the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — in 
1896,  was  not  posited  on  the  narrow 
ground  which  was  enunciated  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  to  clarify 
the  record.  I  want  to  read  from  a  portion 
of  this  case  which  explains  and  spells  out 
the  ground  upon  which  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  did  make  its  decision. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  to  page  202  of  the  opin- 
ion. I  commence  reading  at  the  top  of  the 
full  paragraph  on  that  page. 

The  contention  in  this  case  is  that  the 
section  of  the  Act  of  June  3.  1864 — 

That  is  the  act  in  question  in  that  case. 
Providing  for  a  national  currency  secured  by 
a  pledge  of  United  States  bonds  and  for  the 
circulation  and  redemption  thereof,  so  far  as 
it  imposed  a  tax  upon  the  average  amount 
of  the  notes  of  a  national  banking  associa- 
tion in  circulation,  was  a  revenue  bill  within 
the  clause  of  the  Constitution  declaring  that. 
"AH  bl'.ls  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives:  but  the 
Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amend- 
ments as  in  other  bills."  Article  1,  section  7: 
that  it  appeared  from  the  official  Journals  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  that  while  the 
.^ct  of  1864  originated  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  provision  imposing  this  tax 
was  not  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  that  body, 
but  originated  in  the  Senate  by  amendment, 
and,  being  accepted  by  the  House,  became 
a  part  of  the  statute;  that  such  tax  was. 
therefore,  unconstitutional  and  void;  and 
that,  consequently,  the  statute  did  not  jus- 
tify the  action  of  the  defendant. 

The  case  is  not  one  that  requires  either  an 
extended  examination  of  precedents,  or  a  full 
discussion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words 
m  the  Constitution,  "bills  for  raising  reve- 
ntie."  What  bills  belong  to  that  class  is  a 
question  of  such  magnitude  and  importance 
that  it  Is  the  part  of  wisdom  not  to  attempt, 
by  any  general  statement,  to  cover  every 
possible  phase  of  the  subject.  It  is  sufficient 
in  the  present  case  to  say  that  an  act  of  Con- 
gress providing  a  national  currency  secured 
by  a  pledge  of  bonds  of  the  United  States, 
and  which,  in  the  furtherance  of  that  object, 
iind  also  to  meet  the  expenses  attending  the 
execution  of  the  act.  Imposed  a  tax  on  the 
notes  In  circulation  of  the  banking  associa- 
tions organized  under  the  statute.  Is  clearly 
not  a  revenue  bill  which  the  Constitution 
declares  must  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  emphasize  that — 
Is  clearly  not  a  revenue  bill  which  the  Con- 
stitution   declares    must    originate    in    the 
House  of  Representatives, 

And  here  is  this  name  again: 

Mr.  Justice  Story  has  well  said  that  the 
practical  construction  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  history  and  the  origin  of  the  consti- 
tutional provision  in  question  proves  that 
revenue  bills  are  those  that  levy  taxes  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word — 

This  is  a  direct  quotation   from   the 

Twin  City  Bank  case;  I  will  repeat  it — 

Mr.  Justice  Story  has  weU  said  that  the 

practical    construction   of    the    Constitution 


and  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  consti- 
tutional provision  in  question  proves  that 
revenue  bills  are  those  that  levy  taxes  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  and  are 
not  bills  for  other  purposes  which  may  in- 
cidentally create  revenue. 

That  is  the  guts  of  the  case  before  us. 
Let  me  just  finish  this  paragraph,  a 
ver>'  interesting  paragraph : 

The  main  purpose  that  Congress  had  in 
view  was  to  provide  a  national  currency 
based  upon  United  States  bonds,  and  to  that 
end  it  was  deemed  wise  to  impose  the  tax  in 
question.  The  tax  was  a  means  for  effectu- 
ally accomplishing  the  great  object  of  giv- 
ing to  the  people  a  currency  that  would 
rest,  primarily,  upon  the  honor  of  the  United 
States,  and  be  available  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  There  was  no  purpose  by  the  act  or 
by  any  of  its  provisions  to  raise  revenue 
to  be  applied  in  meeting  the  expenses  or 
obligations  of  the  Government, 

And  I  could  not  have  found  language, 
if  I  had  been  on  the  Supreme  Court  back 
in  1896  myself,  that  could  be  more  di- 
rectly applicable  to  the  instant  matter  as 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
than  that  which  I  have  just  cited  from 
the  Twin  City  Bank  case.  It  shows  that 
even  though  a  bill  may  deal  with  money, 
may  treat  of  money,  and,  in  fact,  may 
even  raise  money  from  some  source  or 
another,  if  it  is  such  that  that  provision 
is  merely  incidental  to  the  overall  thrust 
of  the  bill,  then  that  provision  can  be 
part  of  an  act  which  does  originate  in 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN,  I  would  hke  to  ask  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, who  has  been  quoting  approvingly 
from  a  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1896. 
if  he  agrees  with  the  logic  and  reasoning 
of  all  the  cases  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  that  year, 
1896. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  In  response  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Alabama.  I 
would  say  the  opinions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  in  any  given  year 
are  sometimes  separate  but  unequal,  and 
I  wish  to  certainly  separate  this  learned 
opinion,  on  this  relatively  obscure  sec- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  from  any 
other  opinions  that  may  have  been 
handed  down,  including  Plessy  against 
Ferguson. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Presdent,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield, 

Mr.  COOK.  One  of  the  important 
quotations  the  Senator  read  from  the 
Twin  City  Bank  case  was  the  fact  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
actually  called  it  a  tax.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  last  paragraph  on  that  page 
the  decision  reads: 

The  tax  was  a  means  for  effectually  accom- 
plishing the  object  of  giving  to  the  people  a 
currency. 

The  other  important  quotation  from 
that  case  is : 

TTiere  was  no  purpose  by  the  Act  or  by  any 
of  its  provisions  to  raise  revenue  to  be  applied 
in  meeting  the  expenses  or  obligations  of  the 
Government, 

I  think  that  is  important  because  we 
here,  as  the  Government,  are  establish- 
ing something.  We  are  establishing  the 
coal  mine  health  and  safety   research 


trust  fund.  We  are,  in  fact,  establishing 
it  as  a  government.  The  interest  that  was 
imposed  upon  the  bonds  would  come 
within  section  7  of  article  I.  because  sec- 
tion 7  states  that  the  Senate  may  propose 
amendments. 

But  let  us  get  to  the  very  important 
case  that  goes  to  the  guts  of  it,  202  U.S.. 
Millard  v.  Roberts 

There  was  no  purpose  by  the  Act  or  any  of 
its  provisions  to  raise  revenue  to  be  applied 
in  meeting  the  expenses  or  obligations  of  the 
Government. 

If  the  Senator  will  refer  to  section  502, 
on  page  121  of  the  bill,  we  are  creating 
the  coal  mine  health  and  safety  research 
trust  fund.  No  one  else  is  creating  it.  The 
coal  industr>'  is  not  creating  it.  We  are 
creating  it.  If  we  create  by  this  act,  and 
as  we  create  it  for  the  purpose  of  the 
creature  that  this  Government  will 
create,  the  coal  mine  health  and  safety 
research  trust  fund,  we  are  imposing  an 
assessment  of  1  cent.  2  cents.  3  cents,  4 
cents,  would  the  Senator  please,  by  the 
farthest  stretch  of  his  imagination,  ex- 
plain to  me  how  we  can  get  by  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Twin  City  Bank  case  when  it 
said: 

There  was  no  purpose  by  the  Act  or  any 
of  its  provisions  to  raise  revenue  to  be  ap- 
plied In  meeting  the  expenses  or  obligations 
of  the  Government 

Will  the  Senator  tell  me.  under  the 
terms  of  this  act,  if  the  Government  or 
a  part  of  the  Goverrmient  is  not  the  coal 
mine  health  and  safety  research  trust 
fund,  and  if  the  only  way  this  money  can 
be  collected  is,  first  of  all.  through  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Sec- 
retary- of  the  Treasurj'  shall  collect  these 
funds  by  reason  of  subtitle  D  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  and.  on  the 
importers,  by  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States?  Are  we  collecting  these 
for  someone  other  than  a  Government- 
created  coal  mine  health  and  safety  re- 
search trust  fund? 

Because,  if  we  are  collecting  it  for  an- 
other purpose,  then  tell  me.  if  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  going  into  this  business, 
who  is  going  into  the  business?  And  if 
the  money  is  not  being  collected  for  a 
governmental  purpose,  and  to  defray 
costs  of  goveiTiment.  then  why  are  we 
creating  this  fund?  If  the  Government  is 
not  assuming  to  collect,  from  some 
source,  a  sum  of  money  to  help  sustain  it 
and  help  pay  the  cost  of  a  goverrmiental- 
ly-created  coal  mine  health  and  safety 
research  trust  fund,  will  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  please  explain  to  me  what 
section  502  really  means,  and  what  it 
really  does? 

Mr.  EAGLETON  In  response  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky  

Mr.  COOK.  Before  the  Senator  an- 
swers, let  me  add  one  other  thing.  Under 
section  501.  this  money  also  goes  to  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States, 
not  to  an  individual,  not  to  some  group 
picked  or  selected  to  perform  this  func- 
tion. This  section  establishes  a  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  research  trust  fund 
in  the  Treasury.  It  appropriates  to  the 
trust  fund  amounts  equivalent  to  100 
percent  of  the  assessment  received  in  the 
Treasury  under  section  502.  It  also  would 
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make  such  amounts  as  are  provided  by 
appropriation  acts — appropriation  acts 
of  this  body— available  to  the  Secretary 
and  Surgeon  CSeneral,  to  carry  out  the 
research  reqiaired  by  sections  201  (b> ,  401, 
and  402. 

If  that  is  the  case,  is  not  this  money 
we  are  collecting  for  the  purposes  of 
government? 

Mr.   EAGLETON.   In   response    to    the 

Senator  from  Kentucky,  who  has  quite 
eloquently  and  convincingly  postulated  a 
whole  series  of  questions,  it  will  be  a  bit 
difficult  for  me  to  address  myself  pre- 
cisely to  each  question  he  has  addressed 
to  me,  but  I  will  try  to  make  a  general 
critique  or  commentary  on  what  I  think 
was  the  point  he  was  trying  to  make. 

I  think  his  point  is  relevant  to  the  de- 
cision that  the  Senate  is  bemg  called 
upon  to  make.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
and,  indeed,  a  singular  difference  be- 
tween a  revenue  bill  and  a  measure  such 
as  that  before  us,  in  that  a  revenue  bill 
is  designed  to  raise  money  generally  for 
the  public  mterest,  to  be  distributed  by 
the  Government.  That  is  in  accordance 
with  -the  definition  from  Black's  Law 
Dictionary  cited  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Placing  that  on  the  one  hand  as  being 
the  hallmark  of  a  revenue  bill,  and  then 
getting  to  the  immediate  question,  which 
concerns  an  assessment  which  is  to  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  indus- 
try, the  coal  mine  industry,  we  then  get 
to  the  precise  point  that  was  ruled  on  in 
the  case  of  Millard  against  Roberts. 

In  that  case,  it  was  labeled  an  assess- 
ment, and  it  was  held  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  to  be  a  matter  which  could 
In  fact  originate  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Let  me  read  just  one  portion  of  the 
case  of  Millard  against  Roberts,  because 
It  is  on  this  very  point.  I  read  at  page 
435.  the  first  full  paragraph  on  that 
page: 

The  principal  allegations  of  the  bill— 

This  referred  to  the  bill  that  was  in- 
volved in  the  MUlarrl  against  Roberts 
case.  Refreshing  the  memory  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  that  was  a  bill  re- 
lating to  the  railway  and  terminal  fa- 
cilities in  the  District  of  Columbia,  back 
In  1905. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Justice 
McKenna  writing  the  opinion,  said: 

The  principal  allegations  of  the  bill  are 
that  the  railroad  defendants  are  private  cor- 
porations and  all  Interested  In  the  railway 
and  terminal  facilities  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbla:  that  the  District  of  Columbia  owns 
no  stock  in  any  of  the  companies  nor  is 
otherwise  interested  in  any  of  them  save  as 
useful  private  enterprises,  and  yet  It  is  re- 
quired by  said  acts,  "without  any  lawful 
consideration  therefor,"  to  pay  the  Baltimore 
and  Potomac  Railroad  Company  the  sum  of 
•750.000.  and  a  like  sum  to  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
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I  emphasize  this — 

"to  be  levied  and  assessed  upon  the  taxable 
property  and  privileges  in  the  said  District 
other  than  the  property  of  the  United  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,"  and  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  said  corporations  respec- 
tively, "which  is  a  private  use,  and  not  a 
governmental  use;"  that  the  public  moneys 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  raised  chiefly 
by  taxation  on  the  lands  therein,  and  that 
the  complainant  is  obliged  to  pay  and  does 
pay  direct  taxes  on  land  owned  by  him  there- 
in.  And   the   bill   also   aUeges   that   the   acts 


of  Congress  are  "acts  which  provide  for  rais- 
ing revenue  and  are  repugnant  to  article  I 
secUon  7.  clause  1.  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  are.  therefore,  null  and 
void  ab  initio,  and  to  their  entire  extent,  be- 
cauie  they  and  each  and  every  one  of  them 
originated  in  the  Senate  and  not  in  the 
House  of  Representatives." 

I  have  read  from  this  decision  at  some 
length  because  the  assessment  that  was 
being  made  back  in  1905 — 64  years  ago— 
is  precisely  of  the  same  type;  the  same 
assessment  that  is  being  made  in  section 
5  of  the  instant  bill. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  The  assessment  is  no- 
where nearly  the  same.  I  should  like  to 
get  the  Senator  back  to  September  1969 
and  not  way  back  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. I  shall  read  to  him  from  subsection 
'b)  of  section  205,  so  we  can  see  how 
govemmentaUy  regulated  this  bill  is, 
and  how  important  it  is  to  the  govern- 
mental purpose: 

There  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the  trust 
fund,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  amounts  equivalent 
to  100  per  centum  of  the  assessments  re- 
ceived in  the  Treasury  under  the  provisions 
of  section  502  of  this  Act.  The  amounts  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  transferred  at  least  monthly  from  the 
general  fund — 

Not  from  this  fund,  but  from  the  gen- 
eral fund — 

Of  the  Treasury  to  the  trust  fund  on  the 
basis  of  estimates  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treaaxiry  of  the  amounts  received  in  the 
Treasury  under  the  provisions  of  section  502 
of  this  Act.  Proper  adjustments  at  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  in  the 
amounts  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
extent  prior  estimates  in  each  year  were  in 
excess  of  or  less  than  the  amounts  required 
to  be  transferred. 

This  means  that  monthlv.  a  certain 
amount  will  be  paid  into  the  trust  fund 
out  of  the  general  fund  revenues  of  the 
United  States— not  out  of  the  trust  fund, 
but  out  of  the  general  fund— and  that  an 
accounting  will  be  made  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

I  also  read  to  the  Senator  subsection 

(c)  : 

(c)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  hold  the  trust  fund,  and 
(after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior)  to  report  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  the  1st  day  of  March  of  each  vear  on 
the  financial  condition  and  the  results  of  the 
operations  of  the  trust  fund  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  and  on  its  expected  con- 
dition and  operations  during  each  fiscal  vear 
thereafter.  Such  report  shall  be  printed  as 
a  House  document  of  the  session  of  the 
Congress  to  which  the  report  is  made.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  invest  such  portion  of  the  trust 
fund  as  is  not.  in  his  Judgment,  required  to 
meet  current  withdrawals.  Such  investments 
may  be  made  only  in  interest-bearing  obll- 
gatlone  of  the  United  States  or  In  obligations 
guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and  interest 
by  the  United  States.  For  such  purpose  such 
obligations  may  be  acquired  fA)  on  original 
issue  at  par.  or  (B)  by  purchase  of  oustandlne 
obligations  at  the  market  price. 

Now.  is  this  not  an  integral  part  of 
the  Government?  Not  only  is  this  to  be 
a  trust  fund,  but,  if  the  funds  are  slow 
coming  in  from  the  producers,  it  shall 
be  averaged  out,  and  the  monev  shall  be 
paid  from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
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ury  to  the  department  each  month  or 
two,  three,  or  four,  and  an  audit  shall 
be  made  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  find 
out  whether  they  have  paid  too  much  or 
too  little. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Missouri  still  con- 
tending that  this  is  not  an  absolute  pur- 
pose of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
raising  of  this  money  is  not  absolutely 
raising  of  funds  for  a  governmental  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  I  think,  is  putting  a  question 
that  is  unrelated — at  least  not  directly 
related— to  the  precise  question  which 
the  Senate  will  be  called  upon  to  decide 
on  this  point  of  order. 

It  has  never  been  my  position  that 
there  is  no  governmental  nexus  between 
section  501,  and  the  trust  fund  thereby 
created.  It  goes  without  saying  that  if 
it  is  not  put  into  the  law.  if  it  is  not 
made  a  part  of  a  bill,  there  will  be  no 
trust  fund,  because  I  hasten  to  add  I 
know  full  well  that  industry  by  itself 
will  not  create  it,  and  unless  it  is  forced 
upon  them  by  law,  it  will  not  be  there 
So  the  Senator  is  correct  to  this  point 
Mr.  COOK.  Will  the  Senator  vield' 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Let  me  finish  my 
statement:  then  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield. 
There  is  a  governmental  nexus  be- 
tween the  trust  fund  being  created  and 
the  statute;  yes.  There  is  going  to  be  a 
trust  fund  created  by  the  benefit  of  and 
under  the  color  of  law. 

That  does  not  change  one  iota  the 
basic  question  to  be  decided  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  basic  question  that  was  de- 
cided by  Millard  against  Roberts  and 
the  Twin  City  Bank  case,  despite  the 
fact  that  one  is  an  1896  case  and  one  is 
a  1905  case. 

We  are  now  living  in  the  era  of  strict 
construction.  And  all  of  us  treasure  these 
rather  musty  old  cases  as  much  as  if 
they  were  written  yesterday,  because 
they  have  not  been  overruled.  They  have 
not  been  cast  aside.  They  carry  with 
them  the  imprimatur  of  longevity,  one 
of  the  bulwarks  of  the  judicial  system. 
And  the  fact  that  this  case  was  not 
handed  down  in  the  Warren  era.  when 
some  of  the  greatest  cases  of  our  time 
were  handed  down,  in  no  way  detracts 
from  the  Millard  against  Roberts  case. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky did  not  wish  to  cast  aspersion  on 
the  principle  of  stare  decisis.  However. 
be  that  as  it  may,  the  point  to  be  decided 
is  the  substance  of  a  general  revenue 
raising  bill  for  a  general  public  purpose. 
Here  we  have  a  measure  as  a  part  of 
the  overall  bill  which  has  as  an  incidental 
purpose,  the  creation  of  a  trust  fund. 

I  cite  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  a 
more  recent  example,  since  he  wishes  to 
get  away  from  the  Millard  against  Rob- 
erts case.  If.  indeed.  I  were  in  his  posi- 
tion, I  would  wish  to  have  it  ignored, 
also.  However,  it  is  there.  It  is  in  print. 
I  give  the  Senator  a  more  recent  ex- 
ample. It  is  a  1958  act  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress. It  was  Senate  bill  2617. 

That  bill  provided  for  raising  from  S2 
to  $3  the  duck-hunting  tax  stamp  re- 
quired to  be  purchased  under  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act. 

The  proceeds  from  the  stamp  tax  were 
to  go  to  the  support  of  the  wildlife 
refuges. 

The  bill  originated  in  the  Senate  and 


then  went  to  the  House,  where  it  passed 
and  became  Public  Law  85-585.  Here  is 
a  bill  that  raised  the  stamp  tax  from  $2 
to  $3.  It  was  earmarked  for  a  certam 
purpose — to  support  wildlife  refuges. 

There  is  an  analogous  situation  to  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  instant  act,  where  a  trust 
fund  is  being  created  to  help  individuals 
help  themselves  by  advancing  research 

for  the  benefit  of  those  who  labor  in  the 
coal  mines. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
idea  whether  a  point  of  order  was  raised 
on  the  Senate  bill  to  which  the  Senator 
refers.  However,  if  this  is  the  course  the 
Senator  is  suggesting,  I  point  out  that  I 
have  been  wanting  ever  since  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate  to  raise  social  security  ben- 
efits for  everyone  in  the  country.  I  feel 
that  we  should  introduce  a  bill  in  the 
Senate  tomorrow  to  raise  the  social  se- 
curity tax.  I  feel  that  we  would  have  no 
problem  under  the  theory  of  the  Senator 
with  respect  to  section  502.  There  are 
two  specific  groups  or  classifications  of 
people.  We  really  ought  to  get  on  with  it 
and  not  wait  for  the  House  to  act. 

I  have  no  idea  whether  a  point  of  order 
was  raised  in  the  duck  hunting  situation. 
However.  I  doubt  seriously  that  raising 
the  tax  by  $1  would  raise  $20  million  a 
year. 

I  might  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  it 
was  done  for  the  purpose  of  executing  an 
act  that  was  already  in  existence. 

The  Senator  here  is  proposing  some- 
thing new  and  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  proposes  to  create  a  new  function 
in  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act. 

It  is  even  provided  that  if  the  section 
is  i^assed  the  general  revenues  can  be 
used  in  lieu  of  the  trust  fimds  until  such 
time  as  an  audit  is  made. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  either  have 
these  funds  coming  in  or  we  do  not. 

Suppose  that  under  the  act  the  Sena- 
tor came  to  a  conclusion  In  1  month  that 
we  were  going  to  receive  so  much  money 
and  that  each  month  the  Treasurj-  of 
the  United  States  paid  out  of  the  gen- 
eral funds  a  certain  amount  of  money. 
And  suppose  at  the  end  of  the  year  there 
were  not  sufBcient  fimds  with  which  to 
pay  that  amount.  Under  the  act,  it  would 
not  just  be  a  trust  fimd,  but  it  would  in 
effect  be  the  general  fimd  and  a  trust 
fund.  If  this  is  not  raising  revenue  for  a 
governmental  purpose,  then  section  7  of 
the  Constitution  appears  to  be  meaning- 
less. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for 
his  continued  interest  in  the  subject  mat- 
ter. I  do  not  know  whether  his  more  re- 
cent comments  have  shed  any  new  light 
on  the  question. 

First,  he  raises  the  question  of  whether 
the  Senate  could  originate  legislation 
increasing  benefits  imder  the  social  se- 
curity system. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  interesting  if 
the  Senate  were  to  try  to  do  so.  I  am  not 
sure  with  what  favor  such  an  attempt 
would  be  received  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  am  not  here  today  to  say 
that  it  would  be  fatally  unconstitutional 
if  the  U.S.  Senate  were  to  attempt  to  do 
so.  However,  even  if  that  were  deemed 
to  be  beyond  the  pale  of  constitutionality. 


it  Is  a  very  good  thing  to  talk  in  terms  of 
the  social  security  tax  which  admittedly 
is  levied  on  a  specific  segment  of  our 
society,  employees  and  employers,  for 
the  benefit  of  employees,  covering  the 
whole  of  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
the  50  States,  workers  in  every  way. 
shape,  and  form,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  analogize  it  to  an  assessment  made 
on  the  coal  mine  operators,  the  purpose 
of  which  assessment  is  to  assist  the  op- 
erators themselves  in  improving  their 
owTi  research  on  the  environment  in 
which  coal  workers  labor. 

With  respect  to  the  bill  I  mentioned 
before.  S.  2617,  that  raised  this  duck 
hunting  tax  from  $2  to  $3,  the  Senator 
is  correct  that  a  ix)int  of  order  was  not 
raised  at  that  time. 

I  gather  in  reading  the  Journal  that 
it  became  quite  obvious  to  the  100  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  that  a  point  of  order 
would  not  lie. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
money  raised  by  that  bill,  since  the  Sen- 
ator alluded  to  the  possibility  that  it  was 
a  mere  pittance  and  hence  because  of  its 
innocuous  nature  might  be  overlooked.  I 
point  out  that  the  amount  of  money 
raised  by  that  increase  in  tax  from  $2 
to  $3  was  $9  million,  which  is  almost 
twice  as  much  as  the  amount  to  be 
raised  by  this  assessment  for  its  first  year 
of  operation. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  permit  me  to  de- 
part from  the  rule  of  germaneness  for  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  may  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ser\-e  the  right  to  object,  but  I  will  not 
object. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  will  realize  that  there  is 
on  the  calendar  a  bill  from  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry' 
to  provide  that  the  potato  growers  of 
this  Nation  may  meet  together  and  im- 
pose on  themselves  an  assessment  for 
the  operation  of  their  industry. 

I  think  that  is  the  very  thing  that  we 
are  discussing.  It  is  not  a  revenue-rais- 
ing measure  as  far  as  the  Senate  is 
concerned.  It  is  an  objective  measure 
that  is  within  the  purview  of  the  Senate. 
It  provides  that  they  may  have  the  op- 
tion in  association  to  impose  on  them- 
selves a  levy  for  their  own  industr>-,  for 
their  own  business. 

I  think  that  this  is  altogether  differ- 
ent, because  they  have  a  right  in  that 
act  either  to  join  that  association  or  not 
to  join  it.  They  have  a  right  to  be  a  part 
of  it  and  then  have  a  right  to  ask  to  be 
removed  from  it. 

They  have  a  right  to  impose  on  them- 
selves by  their  own  election  a  sum  of 
money  up  to  a  certain  amoimt. 

By  the  obligation  and  the  option  in 
the  pending  bill,  we  would  be  saying  this 
to  the  entire  industry — which  of  course 
is  at  a  smaller  level  but  is  just  as  inte- 
gral as  the  entire  group  included  in  the 
social  security  group,  only  much  smaller. 
It  is  an  integral  group  that  comes  within 
a  classification,  as  do  those  under  social 
security. 

But  there  is  no  option  here.  The  coal 
industry  cannot  get  together  and  decide 


whether  It  will  or  will  not,  which  I  think 
easily  would  put  It  within  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Senate.  The  coal  industry 
does  not  have  an  option  to  decide  what 
its  rate  will  be.  The  coal  operators  do 
not  have — in  any  way,  shape,  or  form — 
any  control  over  this  fimd.  It  is  entirely 
a  governmental  fund.  And  to  this  ex- 
tent I  think  we  see  the  difference  be- 
tween revenue  raising  for  a  governmen- 
tal purpose  and  revenue  raising  for  the 
purpose  of  some  function  that  is  not 
governmental. 

That  is  the  distinction  I  should  like  to 
make  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  I 
believe  it  is  a  soimd  one.  I  am  sure  he 
will  contest  it,  but  I  throw  it  out  for  what 
it  is,  because  I  think  there  is  the  distinc- 
tion— the  distinction  that  the  Senate 
can  allow  a  revenue-raising  measure  to 
be  imposed  when  those  who  want  to  raise 
it  can  raise  it  or  not,  as  they  see  fit,  and 
who  may  have  in  some  way  control  over 
it. 

I  might  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  that  he  stands  here  ready  to 
impose  assessment  after  assessment 
after  assessment  on  another  industrj-  and 
another  industry  and  another  industry, 
and  perhaps  some  day  on  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  not  call  it  a  tax. 
But  I  think  that  by  any  other  name  it 
is  the  same,  and  it  cannot  be  otherwise. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  shall  yield  in  due 
coui-se.  but  I  should  like  to  present  my 
response  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, which  I  believe  may  be  both  sur- 
prising and  refreshing  in  its  brevity. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  brought  to  my  attention 
the  bill  pending  on  the  calendar  called 
the  Potato  Research  and  Promotion  Act. 
I  have  been  glancing  through  the  com- 
mittee report  on  that  bill. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
pointed  out  that  this  is  a  bill  originat- 
ing in  the  Senate.  It  is  a  bill  which  con- 
tains, I  quote  from  the  report,  "an  assess- 
ment of  not  more  than  1  cent  per  hun- 
dred pounds  of  potatoes  produced  com- 
mercially in  the  48  contiguous  States." 

So  the  Senator  points  out  that  we  have 
on  the  calendar  a  Senate  bill  with  an 
assessment  on  potato  producers. 

Mr.  COOK.  The  Senator  will  read  that 
that  assessment  is  impxjsed  only  if  the 
growers  themselves  vote  to  impose  it. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  And  then  the  Sen- 
ator points  out  that  there  are  variations 
between  the  potato  bill  and  the  instant 
coal  mine  safety  bill  by  which  this  as- 
sessment is  assessed,  funded,  and  com- 
puted. But  he  raises  the  point  that  this 
is  on  the  calendar,  and  then  he  says  that 
the  potato  bill  is  withm  the  legitimate 
purview  of  a  bill  that  may  originate  in 
the  Senate. 

On  page  5  of  this  report  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  defines  the  purpose  of 
the  bill.  I  want  to  read  the  purpose  of 
the  potato  bill  as  spelled  out  by  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  and  then  I  am  going 
to  read  from  page  2  of  the  ^eport  of  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee,  in  terms  of 
the  purpose  of  the  coal  mine  safety  bill. 
I  am  doing  it  because  the  Senator  will 
find  that  the  purposes,  as  spelled  out  by 
the  two  respective  committees  that  set 
up  these  two  assessment  funds,  are  al- 
most identical. 
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I  quote  first  from  the  potato  bill: 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  potato 
growers  to  finance  a  nationally  coordinated 
reoearch  and  promotion  program  to  Improve 
their  competitive  poeltlon  and  expand  their 
marketa  for  potatoee 

the   purpose   of   the   potato 
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That   is 
bUl. 

Mr.  COOK.  If  they  wish  to  do  so. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  purpose  of  the 
pending  bUl  is  to  provide  a  more  exten- 
sive and  accelerated  research  program 
in   the   field  of  coal  mine  health   and 

The  purposes  of  the  two  bills  are 
analogous  and  identical,  and  the  funds 
are  both  assessment  funds,  both  orig- 
inating in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COOK.  Would  the  Senator  agree 
to  allow  an  amendment  to  go  on  the 
bill  which  would  give  the  coal  industry 
the  same  authority,  to  vote  itself  that 
assessment  or  not  vote  itself  that  as- 
sessment, as  is  provided  in  the  potato 

bUl? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  sustainable  on  a  point  of  order. 
Mr.  -€OOK.   Would   the   Senator   be 
agreeable  to  supporting  such  an  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  If  the  Senator  will 
let  me  finish  my  speech  on  the  point 
of  order,  he  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  when  we  get  to  the  merits  of  the 
case,  I  may  well  not  support  the  present 
trust  fund  in  the  pending  coal  bill.  I 
am  waiting  to  get  to  that  part  of  my 
speech. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  had  little  op- 
portimity  to  read  all  the  cases  on  this 
point.  I  have  looked  at  a  list  of  cases 
provided  as  annotations  to  the  Consti- 
tution, and  I  find  very  few  in  print.  But 
they  all  have  certain  characteristics. 

The  Senator  has  quoted  from  the  cur- 
rency case. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  COOPER.  He  has  also  spoken  of 
the  case  in  which  a  license  was  levied 
in  the  so-called  duck  act. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes. 
Mr.  COOPER.  That  became  a  famous 
case  a  few  years  ago,  when  we  were  con- 
sidering the  Bricker  amendment.  We  are 
very  familiar  with  the  case. 

In  the  cases  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  referred,  the  Court  made  it  clear 
that  in  those  cases  a  license  could  be 
levied  for  the  purpose  of  execution  of  the 
act  itself,  providing  funds  to  execute  the 

act. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
correct  when  he  says  that  the  potato 
case  is  different  because  it  authorizes  the 
potato  growers  to  decide  whether  or  not 
they  will  levy  a  license  upon  themselves. 

I  have  two  cases  here  which  are  quoted, 
and  I  found  these  quoted  in  the  annota- 
tions to  this  section  of  the  Constitution. 
One  is  Flint  v.  Stone  &  Tracy,  Co..  220 
U.S.  107-143,  1911,  later  than  the  1896 
case  quoted  by  the  Senator.  Another  case 
is  Rainev  v.  United  States.  232  U.S.  310 
(1914). 

In  both  cases,  the  Court  said  specifi- 
cally that  the  Senate  had  the  authority 
to  levy  a  tax  because  it  had  done  so  by 


an  amendment  to  a  general  revenue  bill 
which  had  originated  in  the  House. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  prac- 
ticed law  or  was  a  judge — and  I  can  see 
the  Senator  from  New  York  rising  behind 
me — but  I  believe  that  every  case  quoted 
and  the  ones  I  have  quoted  can  be  dis- 
tingiiished. 

First,  some  cases  held  that  the  Senate 
can  levy  a  license  if  it  is  for  the  execu- 
tion of  costs  of  operation.  Second,  in  the 
potato  case,  a  practice  is  followed  as  with 
other  agricultural  products,  to  let  the 
fanners  decide  whether  or  not  they  will 
fix  fees  upon  themselves.  The  other 
cases — there  may  be  others  I  have  not 
come  across — make  it  clear  that  no  con- 
stitutional question  was  involved  because 
the  Senate  levied  a  tax  by  amendment  to 
a  general  revenue  bill. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  First,  I  should  like  to 
respond  brlefiy  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky:  then  I  intend  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia;  and 
then  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

The  Senator  points  out  a  case  which, 
quite  frankly,  I  have  not  read,  a  1911 
case,  the  Stone  case.  But  he  points  out 
in  his  comments  that  each  of  these  cases 
is  somewhat  distinguishable  from  the 
other.  Indeed,  the  Senator  is  correct.  If 
there  were  a  case  in  a  printed  volume 
on  all  fours,  this  colloquy  would  not  be 
indulged  in.  But  one  argues  from  the 
benefit  of  earlier  cases  by  way  of  anal- 
ogy insofar  as  trying  to  employ  them  as 
current  precedent. 

I  think  the  Senator  raises  an  im- 
portant point.  He  mentions  that  the 
case  he  cites — and  I  have  not  read  it — 
is  a  1911  case.  It  is  5  or  6  years,  or  even 
more  recently. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  1914. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  It  is  more  recent  in 
point  of  time  than  the  1905  case  we  cited 
or  the   1896  case  we  cited.   State  con- 
stitutions, by  the  way.  have  similar  pro- 
visions, analogous  to  this  Federal  pro- 
vision. There  are  two  reasons  why  more 
current    cases    are    not    in    the    bound 
volumes,  either  from  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  or  from  other  jurisdictions.  One, 
it  is  rather  firmly  established  in  constitu- 
tional law  that  the  Story  commentary  is 
the  law  of  the  land,  that  an  assessment 
provision,  a  revenue  provision,  which  is 
merely  incidental  to  a  broader  purpose  of 
a  bill,  can  be  originated  in  the  Senate; 
and,  second,  it  is  likewise  firmly  estab- 
lished   constitutional    law — one    of    the 
leading  cases  is  a  Missouri  case  which 
interprets     the     Missouri     constitution 
which,  if  not  identical,  is  very  similar  to 
the  Federal  Constitution — that  State  and 
Federal  appellate  courts  will  not  inter- 
vene in  the  legislative  fimction  if  a  bill 
which    is    clearly    constitutional    under 
other  constitutional  provisions  is  adopt- 
ed in  identical  form  by  both  sides  of  the 
general  assembly — here  the  House  and 
the  Senate — even  though  some  question 
might  be  raised  as  to  which  should  have 
been  the  preferable  house  of  origin:  that 
is,  once  a  law  goes  on  the  books  and  is 
signed   by   the   Governor — in    this   case 
the  President — courts  are  not  to  upset 
such  a  statute  on  the  groimds  of  which 
house  should  have  been  the  house  of 
origin. 


I  think  It  is  important  to  point  out  why 
there  are  not  more  recent  cases  than 
cited  in  this  decision,  all  of  them  more 
than  a  half  century  old.  The  answer  is 
that  the  law  is  settled  just  as  the  Story 
commentary  is  the  law  of  the  land  No 
one  challenges  it.  Should  this  coal  mine 
bill  become  law  I  dare  say  the  Supreme 
Court,  no  matter  who  is  then  a  member 
of  that  Court,  will  readopt  the  Stor^' 
principle  and  not  challenge  whether  it 
should  have  been  enacted  in  the  Senat* 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Senator  from  Missouri  addresses 
himself  in  splendid  argument  on  the 
point  of  order  raised  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Vermont.  The  Senator  has  men- 
tioned S.  1181,  the  potato  bill.  The  bill 
by  its  very  title,  is  to  enable  potato  grow- 
ers to  finance  nationally  coordinated  re- 
search and  promotion.  We  have  been 
talking  about  research  in  connection 
with  mine  health  and  safety  legislation 
I  \^1sh  to  ask  the  Senator  who  has  just 
been  speaking  if  it  is  not  true  that  the 
assessment,  which  will  run  20  cents  a  ton, 
would  not  be  a  very  large  sum  of  money. 
Does  he  know  that  figure? 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland)  who  is 
now  standing,  knows  the  figure  or  not. 
The  Senator's  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  reported  the  potato  bill  on 
August  18. 1  am  not  sure  whether  he  can 
speak  with  accuracy  as  to  the  amount  of 
money  but  I  do  know  that  on  page  14  of 
the  reported  bill  there  is  a  criminal  pen- 
alty providing  for  criminal  prosecution. 
Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  shall  yield  first  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida  to  get  the  cor- 
rect figure  in  the  potato  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President  and  my 
distinguished  friend,  I  cannot  give  the 
exact  amount  because  I  do  not  know.  But 
I  can  tell  Senators  how  the  marketing 
agreements  are  set  up.  This  is  the  law, 
and  it  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
Marketing  Agreement  Act. 

It  provides  for  payment,  either  by  pro- 
ducers direct,  or  in  this  case  it  says  of 
a  certain  sum  per  unit  to  a  commission 
for  the  purpose  of  carr>-ing  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 

The  money  is  never  Federal  money  and 
never  goes  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  It 
does  not  require  an  appropriation  of 
Congress  either  to  get  it  into  the  Federal 
Treasurj'  or  to  appropriate  it  out.  It  is 
not  for  the  carrying  out  of  a  Federal 
program  by  Federal  officials  as  is  the  case 
in  this  bill,  but  instead,  it  is  for  the 
carrying  out  of  a  procedure  for  the  im- 
provement and  service  of  the  industry- 
affected — in  this  case,  for  the  prcMnotion 
of  more  information  about  health  values 
of  potatoes. 

The  two  things  are  not  similar  at  all. 
The  procedure  in  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate requires  the  payment  of  the  funds  to 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  and  by  him  into 
the  general  treasury  of  the  Umted 
States.  It  requires  an  appropriation  out 
of  the  general  treasury  by  Congress  for 
use  of  the  Surgeon  General  and  the 
Secretary  for  the  carrying  out  of  a  very 
important  public  program,  not  man- 
aged by  a  committee  or  commission  but, 
instead,  managed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment. There  is  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  in  the  program  outlined  in 
S  1181.  to  which  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  ad- 
dressed themselves. 

As  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
concerned,  he  is  concerned  with  this 
marketing  agreement  and  the  order.  The 
order  cannot  be  issued  unless  two-thirds 
or  more  growers  subscribe  to  the  agree- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Florida  knows 
something  about  that  situation  because 
he  drafted  some  of  the  orders,  and  they 
have  to  do  with  an  industry  effort  ad- 
ministered through  a  commission  or 
board  for  the  benefit  of  the  industry. 
There  is  not  available  the  excise  tax  laws 
as  made  available  in  this  case  or  the 
tariff  laws  as  made  available  in  this  case. 
There  is  available  a  criminal  proceeding 
in  the  event  there  is  a  mishandling  of 
the  money,  which  is  as  if  I  owed  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
some  money  that  had  come  into  my 
hands  to  go  to  him  and  instead  I  em- 
bezzled it.  Then,  of  course,  a  criminal 
procedure  would  lie. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  potato  promo- 
tion bill  at  all  like  the  pending  coal  mine 
measure.  I  regret  to  say  that  because  I 
had  hoped  to  supp>ort  the  efforts  of  many 
in  the  coal  industry  to  get  a  sounder 
and  better  law.  In  this  instance  I  could 
not  agree  that  the  assessment  Is  anything 
other  than  a  tax  because  it  is  so  clearly 
made  such  by  the  fact  it  is  assessed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  paid  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  it  goes  into  the  Gen- 
eral Treasury,  and  has  to  be  appropriated 
from  the  General  Treasury,  not  back  to 
the  industry,  but  to  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral and  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  carry 
on  important  programs  in  the  field  of 
health. 

I  would  not  be  able  to  vote  against 
this  point  of  order  because  it  seems  so 
clear  to  me  that  in  this  case  regardless  of 
what  it  is  called,  this  is  a  tax  levy.  It  is 
levied  to  carry  out  an  important,  and  I 
believe  it  would  be  important,  public  pro- 
gram. I  regret  that  that  is  the  situation 
but  taking  these  provisions  out  of  the 
bill  no  doubt  the  bill  could  be  passed  and 
then  financed  otherwise  through  legisla- 
tion originating  on  the  other  side.  But 
when  there  is  incorporated  a  provision 
which  is  really  a  levy,  and  it  is  really 
Federal  money,  to  carry  out  a  program.  I 
cannot  see  any  other  answer  than  that 
the  point  of  order  is  well  taken.  I  regret 
to  so  state. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  resi>ond  to  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  says 
he  would  like  to  have  the  floor,  but  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  thereafter. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  made  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  May  I  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida?  First  of  all,  I  want 
to  thank  him  for  his  complete  and 
thorough  explanation  of  what  is  in- 
volved in  the  Potato  Research  and  Pro- 
motion Act.  especially  insofar  as  the 
assessment  is  concerned.  The  Senator 
did  not  give  a  precise  figure,  but  It  Is  In 
the  millions  of  dollars.  I  presume.  It 
w-ill  Involve  more  than  $1  million. 

Mr.   HOLLAND.    The   Senator   from 


North  Dakota  <Mr.  Young  )  is  the  author 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  If  I  may  ask  the 
Senator  a  question. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not 
know  what  the  precise  amount  is,  but 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  In 
the  Florida  citrus  industry,  we  have 
rather  large  sums  made  available  in  con- 
nection with  our  marketing  agreement 
and  order  and  its  enforcement,  but  it 
does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
question  of  the  way  we  handle  taxes  or 
enforcement  under  the  Florida  Citrus 
Commission  but  in  connection  only  with 
the  control  of  the  movement  of  fruit. 
The  Marketing  Agreement  covers  that. 
The  amount  is  sizable. 

I  cannot  give  the  figure  here.  But  it  is 
a  large  industry  and  has  large  interests 
in  the  matter  of  proper  distribution  of 
the  crops.  But  I  do  not  think  the  amount 
of  the  industry  fimd  would  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  conclusion  that  a 
person  would  reach  as  to  whether  this  is 
a  tax  or  not. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  fiUly  concur  with 
that  last  answer.  I  think  the  amount  in- 
volved has  absolutely  no  bearing  on  the 
legitimacy  of  the  method  by  which  we 
are  attempting  to  raise  the  fund.  I  merely 
asked  that  question  and.  indeed,  it  was 
also  asked  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, because  in  the  earlier  exchange  be- 
tween myself  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  it  was  he  who  pointed  out  the 
sizable  nature  of  the  fund— $5  million  in 
the  first  year,  $10  million  in  the  second 
year.  If  ever  the  amount,  is  funded,  it 
would  have  some  bearing  on  what  we 
were  attempting  to  do  and  whether  it 
was  constitutionally  satisfactorj'  or  not.  I 
fully  concur  with  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da on  that  part  of  his  answer. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  might  say  that  while 
I  have  agreed  with  some  of  the  positions 
taken  by  my  distinguished  friends  from 
Kentucky — I  heard  both  their  speeches — 
this  was  one  of  the  points  made  by  the 
jimior  Senator  from  Kentucky  with 
which  I  could  not  concur  because  I  do  not 
think  that  the  size  of  the  fund  is  deter- 
minative on  the  question  that  is  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  COOK.  If  the  Senator  will  yield,  I 
brought  this  question  up  because  we  had 
been  discussing  the  term  "incidental 
funds."  I  really  wanted  to  place  in  the 
Record  the  amount  that  this  revenue 
would  actually  produce. 

Along  the  lines  discussed  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  I  should  like  to  ask 
him  in  regard  to  the  act  that  we  have 
discussed,  the  Potato  Act.  that  is  volun- 
tarj'  is  it  not.  Senator? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Certainly.  It  is  volun- 
tary. It  has  to  be  entered  into  by,  as  I 
said  a  while  a«o,  two-thirds,  either  by 
number  or  volume  of  producers. 

Mr.  COOK.  They  impose  an  assess- 
ment on  that  much. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  They  do.  In  that 
agreement,  in  terms  of  the  agreement, 
they  have  to  be  passed  upon  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
But  the  carrying  out  of  this  program  is 
In  the  hands  of  the  commission  or  the 
committee,  I  have  forgotten  which  it 
Is. 

Mr.  COOK.  Committee. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Sometimes  one,  some- 
times the  other.  That  is  set  up,  and  that 


committee  or  that  commission  Is  repre- 
sentative of  persons  from  the  industry 
affected  who  are  named  by  the 

Mr.  COOK.  Producers. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultiu-e,  but  their  duties  are  duties  which 
they  perform  in  connection  with  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  effort  of  the  industry 
which  is  embraced  in  the  marketing 
agreement. 

Mr  COOK.  They  are  named  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  the  list 
submitted  by  the  producers,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  That  is  true  in  Flor- 
ida. It  may  be  true  in  connection  with 
the  Potato  Act  which  will  require  that 
provision.  I  think  all  we  have  in  Florida 
is  in  connection  with  the  citrus  and  to- 
mato industries  both  of  which  I  am  rea- 
sonably familiar  with.  We  have  others 
I  am  not  so  familiar  with.  It  requires 
that  the  Secretary  make  his  appoint- 
ments from  a  list  submitted  by  the  in- 
dustry affected. 

Mr.  COOK.  It  also  provides,  does  it 
not,  Senator,  that  a  producer  who  joins 
a  group  can  withdraw  by  giving  notice 
after  90  days,  and  that  he  can  withdraw 
and  receive  a  return  on  his  funds? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Under  the  potato 
measure,  that  is  true.  Also  under  the  cot- 
ton measure,  with  which  I  am  reasonably 
familiar— but  that  is  a  nationwide 
measure.  Insofar  as  the  citrus  measure 
in  Florida  is  concerned,  that  is  not  true. 
A  grower  cannot  demand  his  funds  back. 
As  I  say,  there  are  many  differences  be- 
tween agreements,  but  in  essence  what 
they  require  is  the  payment  of  funds  out 
of  the  pockets  of  those  who  produce  or 
handle  the  product  in  order  to  benefit 
the  producers. 

Mr.  COOK.  May  I  ask  the  Senator,  is 
it  not  true  that  the  main  difference  in 
this  act  calling  for  a  f imd  for  the  potato 
growers  and  this  one,  is  that  the  one  for 
the  potato  growers  is  voluntary  and  the 
obligation  to  pay  is  whether  he  does  or 
does  not  want  to  belong  to  the  associa- 
tion and  he  can  withdraw  at  any  time. 
The  present  one  before  us  is  absolutely 
mandatorj-.  If  passed  by  this  body,  it  will 
become  an  obligation  to  operate  a  fund 
which  will  be  totally  and  exclusively  an 
operation  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  true  The  pro- 
gram set  up  is  the  program  set  up  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  terms  of 
this  act.  I  am  told  by  my  assistant  that 
the  potato  measure  is  estimated  to  pro- 
duce $234  million  a  year.  It  is  a  sizable 
program.  We  do  not  know  whether  it 
will  ever  go  into  effect  because  before  it 
does,  it  has  to  be  approved  in  writing  by 
two-thirds  of  the  producers  in  volume 
or  in  number. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  EAGLETTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  both  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky.  They 
have,  and  properly  so,  pointed  out  the 
distinct  differences  between  the  assess- 
ment provision  found  in  the  Potato  Re- 
search and  Promotion  Act  and  the  as- 
sessment provision  in  S.  2917. 

I  have  never  contended  that  these  two 
assessment  provisions  were  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  and  in  language,  identical, 
one  to  the  other.  I  said  that  they  were 
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similar,  one  to  the  other.  The  similarity 
is  purely  and  simply  this:  They  are  both 
assessment  funds  raised  by  Federal  law. 
Neither  one  can  exist  without  Congress' 
creating  them,  whether  one  be  voluntary 
or  the  other  involuntary.  They  both  have 
the  benefit  of  Federal  law  as  their  cre- 
ator. These  are  both  Federal  assessment 
funds  created  by  Federal  law.  each  one 
of  which  is  earmarked  for  a  specific  re- 
search function  in  a  special  industry — in 
the  potato  industry  on  the  one  hand,  and 
in  the  coal  mine  industry  on  the  other. 
to  that  extent,  they  are  similar,  albeit 
not  identical.  To  that  extent,  I  think,  be- 
cause they  are  similar,  because  they  are 
both  incidental  to  the  respective  acts  in 
which  they  occur — in  one  there  are  the 
potato  and  tomato  industries,  and  in  the 
other  there  Is  the  coal  mine  safety  prob- 
lem— they  come  imder  Justice  Story's 
definition  so  often  cited  heretofore. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr,  EAGLETON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
thtf  Senator  from  Missouri  for  yielding  to 
me. 

In  the  past,  research  for  safety  in  the 
mines  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  money  has  been  appropri- 
ated for  that  purpose,  is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  "Would  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  past  expenses  for  coal  mine 
safety  have  been  a  function  of  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  is  correct. 
Under  present  law. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Funds  which  have  been 
appropriated. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Monies  collected  out 
of  Federal  general  revenue  go  to  operate 
the  entire  Department  of  the  Interior  of 
which  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  a  subdi- 
vision. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Now,  under  subsection 
B  501,  we  are  appropriating  100  percent 
of  the  assessments  received  in  the 
Treasury.  How  do  we  commingle  those 
funds  and  determine  this  half  of  the  gen- 
eral revenue  and  the  other  half  or  not? 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  In  candid  response 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  I  am  not 
sufficiently  sophisticated  in  Federal 
bookkeeping  and  what  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  does  with  respect  to  various 
bank  accounts  that  are  kept  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  the  funds  in  ques- 
tion here,  which  are  challenged  by  the 
Senator's  point  of  order,  are  incidental 
to  the  entire  thrust  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  cannot  follow  the 
Senator's  reasoning,  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  half  the  fimds  proposed  by 
the  section  come  from  general  Federal 
Treasury  funds  and  the  other  half  come 
from  so-called  assessments  provided  for 
In  section  501,  I  do  not  know  where  the 
Senator  would  draw  the  line.  Which  half 
comes  from  the  general  Federal  revenues 
and  which  half  does  not? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  think  now  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator's  point.  In  the  pro- 
posed bill  some  Federal  money  would  be 
appropriated  out  of  general  revenue. 
that  being  used  by  Secretary  Hlckel  and 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  then  gen- 
eral money  in  the  area  of  research  to  im- 
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prove  the  standards  of  coal  mine  safety. 
That  is  identical  to  what  has  been  the 
case  here  before — general  Federal 
moneys  to  be  used  for  research — as  I  un- 
derstand it.  On  a  new  and  novel  pro- 
cedure, we  have  a  proposal  In  addition 
to  what  the  Government  has  been  doing 
in  this  area,  the  money  to  come  out  of 
its  general  Federal  revenue  money.  This 
provision,  in  title  V,  would  call  upon  in- 
dustry, out  of  coal  mine  production,  to 
pay  for  what  research  is  to  be  done  by  and 
for  the  benefit  of  industry.  So  these  are 
two  separate  handles  on  the  research 
concept. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
Senator.  Both  are  used  for  the  general 
function  to  be  performed:  one-half  comes 
from  the  general  revenues,  which  the 
Senator  admits;  the  other  half  comes 
from  assessments,  which  the  Senator 
feels  do  not  represent  general  revenues. 
I  feel,  in  all  logic,  it  cannot  be  conceived 
as  anything  other  than  general  revenues. 

Mr.  JAvrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
this  matter  for  the  first  time.  I  just 
wanted  to  get  a  little  idea  from  the  Sen- 
ator as  to  the  amount  of  time  he  expects 
to  take. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  have  about  3  min- 
utes more  to  complete  my  statement. 
Then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  the  fioor  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  or  any  other 
Senator. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  shall  not  interrupt  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
ferring to  where  I  was  a  few  minutes  ago, 
let  me  repeat  a  paragraph. 

Now  applying  the  principles  I  have 
just  enunciated  to  title  V  of  the  bill,  I 
confess  that  I  fail  to  see  how  this  section 
in  any  way  is  prohibited  by  article  I,  sec- 
tion 7.  clause  1  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  S.  2917  is  not  a  revenue- 
raising  bill.  Title  V  is  merely  an  inci- 
dental part  of  that  bill. 

The  primary  and  only  purpose  of  S. 
2917  is  to  protect  the  coal  miners  from 
the  terrible  tragedies  that  befell  the  78 
miners  at  Fannington  who  are  still  en- 
tombed in  a  mine  racked  with  explosions, 
and  to  protect  the  thousands  of  miners 
whose  lungs  are  ravaged  by  the  coal  dust 
they  must  breathe  while  working. 

The  purpose  of  S.  2917  is  also  to  insure 
that  both  the  industry  and  the  Govern- 
ment do,  in  fact,  give  first  priority  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  miner:  to  insure 
an  end  to  the  armual  carnage  in  our 
Nation's  coal  mines;  and  to  insure  that 
new  generations  of  coal  miners  are  not 
ravaged  by  black  lung. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  may  I 
say  that  what  I  have  said  here  on  the 
point  of  order  in  no  way  binds  me  as 
to  how  I  may  vote  on  the  substance  or 
merits  of  the  so-called  "industry  bene- 
fit assessment."  I  concede  that  on  the 
merits,  this  is  an  issue  which  should 
be  debated  and  about  which  I  have  some 
personal  misgivings.  However,  on  the 
procedural  point  now  before  us,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  point  of  order  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  not  well  taken. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  attention  of  the  distinguished  mi- 


nority leader  and  also  the  attention  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  2  o'clock  tomorrow,  the  un- 
finished business  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate; that  immediately  after  the  Chair 
lays  the  imflnished  business  before  the 
Senate,  the  Chair  ascertain  the  presence 
of  a  quorum :  that  immediately  upon  the 
ascertainment  of  a  quonmi  the  time  on 
the  point  of  order  be  limited  to  40  min- 
utes, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  Prouty)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williabjs). 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  no  objection,  but 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
wishes  to  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
have  a  live  quorum. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  mod- 
ify the  unanimous-consent  request  to  in- 
clude the  presence  of  a  live  quorum. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  make  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Should  a  motion  to  table 
the  point  of  order  be  made,  will  the 
unanimous-consent  request  accommo- 
date the  making  of  that  motion,  even 
after  the  40  minutes  have  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion  would  be  in  order  only  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  specified. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  is  what  I  asked;  but 
could  the  motion,  nonetheless,  be  made. 
though  there  would  be  no  further  time? 
Will  the  unanimous-consent  request 
provide  that  a  Senator  desiring  to  do  so 
may  move  to  table,  notwithstanding  the 
expiration  of  the  time  for  debate? 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  we  can  solve  it 
this  way:  I  understand  the  Parliamen- 
tarian has  just  arrived. 

Could  we  ask  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts to  make  the  luianimous-con- 
sent  request  read  that  at  the  time  set  for 
expiration  of  the  debate,  a  vote  shall  oc- 
cur on  a  motion,  or  if  none  be  made  on 
the  point  of  order  itself?  I  thhik  that  is 
all  we  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  concur? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  that  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  reflect  the  change 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  modified 
in  accordance  with  the  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  might  withdraw  ray 
objection,  but  I  should  like  to  speak  for 
a  moment  on  it. 

Tliis  is  an  impwrtant  question.  We 
have  been  debating  this  matter  for  about 
4  hours,  or  at  least  3^2  hoiuis.  Few  Sena- 
tors have  been  present  on  the  floor,  I  as- 
sume, because  this  is  one  of  those  juris- 
dictional questions  which  does  not  at- 
tract the  interest  of  many  Senators.  But 
It  involves  a  constitutional  question.  I 
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think  there  should  be  sufQclent  time,  so 
that  the  question  could  be  properly  con- 
sidered. 

We  are  dealing  in  a  very  sensitive  area 
when  we  consider  questions  of  black 
lung  and  other  respiratory  diseases.  Of 
course,  I  can  say  for  myself,  and  I  am 
sure  all  Senators  would  agree,  that  we 
are  willing  to  anything  we  proi>erly  can 
to  help  provide  funds  for  research  Into 
this  awful  malady.  Beyond  that,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  am  willing  to  vote  for 
a  plan  which  would  properly  provide 
funds  for  their  compensation. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  very  emotional 
question.  Involving  men  who  have  been 
working  in  the  mines  all  these  years,  and 
have  been  damaged  by  dust  pouring  out 
from  the  face  of  the  coal.  Of  course  we 
want  to  do  something  for  them.  But  it 
is  very  doubtful  that  we  can  accomplish 
it  this  way.  and  we  all  know  it. 

Suppose  this  provision  goes  to  con- 
ference. I  have  no  doubt  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  strike  It,  because 
thoy  wish  to  preserve  their  rights.  What 
do  we  accomplish?  Those  who  vote 
apainst  the  point  of  order  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  saying,  "Well,  we  tried  to 
get  some  money  to  fight  this  awful  dis- 
ea.se.  but  we  were  not  successful." 

Why  not  do  It  correctly?  Why  not  take 
this  section  out,  and  put  in  a  section 
authorizing  $10  million  for  next  year, 
$1.5  million  for  the  following  year,  and 
$20  million  for  the  year  after.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Congress  will  appropriate 
it.  Tlien  we  will  have  done  something  to 
help  these  people.  But  here  we  are  argu- 
ing at  length  over  this  question,  with 
verj'  few  judicial  precedents,  while  we 
know  that  if  the  point  of  order  is  voted 
down,  the  provision  will  be  stricken  In 
conference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  jield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  must  say  I  thoroughly 
disagree  with  the  Senator  about  the  point 
he  is  making.  We  might  just  as  well  argue 
the  merits.  The  fact  Is,  you  are  not  go- 
ing to  get  money  continuously  out  of  the 
Treasury;  but  when  you  have  a  profit  in 
a  business  involved,  you  have  to  begin 
to  be  business  people.  The  Treasury  will 
not  take  It  and  will  not  stand  it. 

Instead  of  .510  million,  you  get  $25  mil- 
lion this  way,  or  $50  million,  or  $100 
million,  whatever  you  need. 

I  think  what  we  are  doing  Is  shrink- 
ing from  the  only  way.  The  assessment 
per  ton  is  not  large.  They  are  paying  40 
cents  a  ton  for  the  welfare  fimd.  But  if 
we  are  going  to  strip  ourselves  of  this 
power,  we  are  going  to  remain  In  the 
past,  and  never  get  into  the  present  or 
the  future. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  take  this  seri- 
ously. I  agree  with  the  Senator  when  he 
says  this  matter  is  important,  if  he  wants 
to  debate  it  all  day  tomorrow,  I  will  be 
glad  to  do  so.  because  I  am  with  him. 
This  action  will  set  a  precedent  for  air- 
Plane  manufactiuers  and  many  other 
lines  of  business.  If  we  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  do  this,  this  Government  can- 
not stand  the  gaff  and  modernize  Itself. 
If  this  point  of  order  is  going  to  be  de- 
cided adversely  anyway,  we  had  better 
be  on  notice  and  know  what  we  are  do- 
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ing.  The  Senate  can  debate  it  all  day 
tomorrow,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  but 
I  cannot  sit  here  and  listen  to  a  Sen- 
ator make  this  argument,  which  defeats 
the  very  thing  he  wants  to  accomplish. 
If  he  gets  $10  million  a  year  by  the 
method  he  proposes,  he  will  be  lucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  No,  I  wish  to  respond 
first  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

I  disagree  completely  with  the  Senator, 
though  we  are  usually  in  agreement  on 
many  matters. 

We  want  to  help  these  people  whose 
Uves  have  been  ruined  by  this  awfiU 
malady.  But  the  Senators  argument  is 
not  responsive  to  my  point.  In  the  first 
place,  I  do  not  want  to  debate  the  matter 
all  day  long.  I  want  a  reasonable  time  to 
discuss  it. 

Second,  the  Senator  gets  away  from 
the  real  question  we  are  debating  here, 
which  is  whether  we  have  the  authority 
to  do  it. 

We  have  appropriated  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  every  year  for  a  period  of  years 
additional  millions,  to  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  for  research  on  cancer, 
heart  diseases,  and  all  kinds  of  diseases. 
We  have  overridden  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  w-e  have  overridden  the 
committees  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
nodding  his  head;  he  knows  what  I  am 
talking  about.  We  have  provided  all  the 
money  we  thought  they  would  need.  I  say 
we  should  also  provide  for  these  people. 

But  why  go  through  the  motion  of  pre- 
tending we  are  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  lev'y  a  tax  upon  one  industry- ■;> 
I  believe  that  the  House  should  le\'>'  such 
a  tax  on  this  Industrj'.  Forty  percent  of 
the  coal  production  in  this  countr>'  today 
is  produced  by  about  10  or  12  of  the  big- 
gest corporations  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  able  to  pay  it.  and  I  am  for 
them  paying  it,  if  it  is  levied  properly. 
and  that  is  by  a  tax  bill  originating  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  But  I  am 
not  going  to  be  a  party  to  standing  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  voting  for 
some  measure  which  I  belie\e  is  a  pre- 
tense, and  which  will  only  enable  me  to 
satisfy  myself  by  saying,  'Well.  I  tried  to 
do  something  to  help  our  miners."  when 
I  know  I  did  not  help  them. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  \vlsh 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  ray  State,  and 
add  this;  In  the  first  place,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  said  it  would  produce 
$25  million,  $30  million,  or  $100  miUion. 
We  have  been  debating  this  for  4  hours, 
and  the  highest  figure  we  got  from  any- 
body, after  figuring  it  all  out,  was  that 
even  at  4  cents,  it  would  produce  only  $10 
million  a  year. 

If  it  is  going  to  cost  more  than  that. 
where  is  the  money  going  to  come  from? 

Second,  we  face  the  situation  of  having 
to  vote  on  It  on  an  emotional  basis.  I  will 
be  for  a  measure  that  comes  over  from 
the  House  of  Represenatlves  to  cure  black 
lung  disease.  I  am  for  appropriating  all 
the  money  necessary  to  cover  those  not 
now  covered,  who  should  be  covered. 

But  what  are  we  doing  imposing  a  flat 


rate  on  all  kinds  of  coal,  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  it  comes  out  of  a  strip 
mine,  where  there  Is  no  black  lung;  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  it  comes  out 
of  Arizona,  where  the  coal  is  almost 
water,  and  there  is  no  incidence  of  black 
limg.  We  are  saying  coal  has  something 
to  do  with  this  disease,  and  therefore  Its 
victims  are  going  to  reap  a  benefit  from 
every  segment  of  the  lndustr>',  purely 
because  it  involves  coal.  That  means 
imposing  it  on  every  Importer.  It  means 
imposing  It  on  ever>'  ton  of  coal  which 
comes  into  the  United  States. 

I  can  only  say,  if  we  are  going  to  do 
this,  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  liberalize  the 
legislation:  and  if  you  say  the  only  way  to 
get  something  done  is  by  means  other 
than  by  the  law,  then  I  might  very  well 
agree  with  you. 

But  I  cannot  agree  with  the  theory.  I 
could  not  under  any  circumstances  agree 
with  the  theory.  I  should  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  colleague 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper).  We  can 
sit  here  and  talk  about  the  emotion  of 
this  problem.  The  Senator  admits  being 
a  member  of  the  committee.  No  hearings 
were  held  on  this  section  that  were  open 
to  the  public.  No  one  had  a  chance  to 
come  in  and  show  the  delineation  of  the 
industry.  No  one  had  a  chance  to  come 
in  and  tell  what  it  would  or  would  not 
produce. 

We  sit  here  now  and  say  we  have  to  do 
something  because  it  is  necessary  to  solve 
a  problem.  Yes.  we  have  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem, but  let  us  do  it  right,  so  that  we  will 
get  it  right,  and  not  find  ourselves  doing 
anything  beyond  being  on  the  Record 
strongly  in  favor  of  something  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  as  the  Senator  referred 
directly  to  me  and  talked  to  me? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
first  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest to  those  who  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  bill — and  I  think  that  most  of  the 
Senators  are  Interested  in  the  bill  and 
want  to  have  it  passed,  although  perhaps 
not  in  this  exact  language,  but  I  am  not 
as  familiar  with  the  context  as  I  would 
like  to  be — this  could  be  easily  done  by 
simply  striking  the  offensive  pwrtions  of 
the  bill  and  putting  in  an  authorization 
and  attaching  the  same  provisions  to  the 
first  .small  tax  measure  that  comes  from 
the  House.  We  have  a  perfect  right  to 
add  on  amendments.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  might  be  the  simplest  way  In  which 
to  do  it. 

May  I  state  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  who  Is  on  his  feet  at  the 
moment,  that  there  has  been  little  talk 
about  that  portion  of  the  tax  that  is  im- 
posed on  importers  who  import  coal  from 
offshore,  and  pay  at  the  same  rates  as 
those  producing  elsewhere.  We  know 
that  the  bill  provides  that  the  same  laws 
should  be  available  as  are  available  for 
the  enforcement  of  tariff  law. 

How  It  is  possible  to  view  that  kind  of 
collection  of  revenue  as  anything  other 
than  a  revenue  measure  which  could  be 
Imposed  only  by  the  United  States  and 
not  by  industry,  I  do  not  see,  and  par- 
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tlcularly  when  the  bill,  as  prepared, 
makes  the  direct  statement  that  the  col- 
lection of  those  amounts  should  be  pro- 
tected by  exactly  the  same  machinery 
used  in  collecting  all  other  tarlfT  or  im- 
port revenue. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  erec- 
tion of  straw  men  in  argument  is  al- 
most as  ancient  as  is  nepotism  in  poli- 
tics. And  that  is  all  I  have  heard  here  so 
far  this  afternoon.  I  have  not  argued  for 
the  amendment  at  all.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  will  interest  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  to  know  that  I  voted  against 
the  measure  in  committee.  So.  I  am  not 
using  an  emotional  argument.  I  do  not 
purport  to.  And  I  should  not  use  it  at  all. 
It  does  not  belong  here. 

The  question  concerns  the  power  of 
the  Senate.  I  was  arguing  the  power  of 
the  Senate.  I  think  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant that  the  power  of  the  Senate 
should  not  in  this  particular  point  of 
order  be  designated  so  that  it  cannot 
be  used  again. 

This  is  a  matter  of  first  impression. 
The  Senate  has  never  before  sustained 
a  point'  of  order  to  one  of  those  provl- 
Sons.  If  it  does  it  now  and  yields  this 
very  great  constitutional  power  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  we  will 
paralyze  ourselves  from  ever  again  levy- 
ing an  assessment. 

The  agricultural  field  is  a  sacred  cow. 
However,  if  we  analyze  the  potato  prop- 
osition that  has  been  debated  here,  we 
find  that  the  Secretary  has  the  power 
to  collect,  and  so  forth.  The  power  of  the 
United  States  Is  being  used  to  aid  in  the 
collection  of  that  assessment. 

I  agree  that  there  is  a  much  looser 
requirement  on  the  payer  of  the  assess- 
ment. Nonetheless  the  question  of  prin- 
ciple involved  here  is  the  use  of  the 
power  of  the  United  States  to  collect  any- 
thing which  is  converted  to  particular 
industry  purposes — in  that  case  potatoes, 
in  this  case  coal. 

I  will  guarantee  that  if  we  sustain  the 
point  of  order,  we  will  have  agricultural 
bills  thrown  back  at  us  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  challenging  exactly  that 
point  which  we  will  have  then  conceded. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  Senator  is  right 
or  wrong  at  this  particular  point.  I  think 
that  has  to  be  proven. 

I  make  my  argument  on  the  question 
of  constitutional  power.  All  I  say  is  that 
we  should  not  do  this.  That  is  the  only 
thing  I  have  tried  to  argue.  If  I  said  more, 
I  apologize. 

I  felt  that  I  was  arguing  only  the  im- 
portance of  the  particular  point  on  which 
we  will  have  to  vote. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  obviously  I 
did  not  want  in  any  way  to  criticize  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
I  doubt  seriously  that  any  of  the  agri- 
cultural acts  would  be  contested  by  the 
House.  I  think  that  we  made  it  clear  in 
our  discussion  that,  for  instance,  with 
respect  to  the  Potato  Act  it  was  purely 
a  voluntary  association.  They  have  the 
right  to  assess  themselves  up  to  a  cer- 
tain amount.  They  have  the  right  to  get 
out  at  any  time  they  want  to.  They  even 
have  the  right  to  get  their  monev  back 
that  they  have  paid  into  it.  They  have 
the  right  to  come  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  who  would  administer  the 
fund.  This  is  purely  a  voluntary  organi- 
zation. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  begin  with,  it 
takes  the  agreement  of  two-thirds  of  all 
the  producers  in  the  United  States  be- 
fore this  association  even  comes  Into 
existence.  They  impose  on  themselves  by 
their  own  vote  their  own  assessment. 

In  my  opinion,  the  pending  matter 
is  absolutely  mandatory.  There  Is  no  way 
that  anyone  can  get  out  of  it  once  this  is 
instituted.  It  would  be  administered  by 
the  U.S.  Government. 

There  is  even  provision  in  the  act  that 
if  insufficient  funds  are  collected  from 
month  to  month,  the  amounts  may  be 
paid  out  of  the  general  funds  in  lieu  of 
the  trust  fund. 

None  of  this  applies  here.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  any  funds  going  to  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  under  the 
act  must  be  appropriated  by  this  very 
body.  So,  there  is  a  tremendous  distinc- 
tion. I  would  like  to  make  that  distinc- 
tion. I  think  it  is  real  and  extremely  im- 
portant in  this  argument. 

Mr.  JAVrrs,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  Senator's  intercession. 
However,  I  do  not  agree  with  him. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
the  potato  bill  is  given  the  authority  to 
prepare  a  budget,  to  fix  the  assessment 
rat«.  and  to  exercise  other  powers  con- 
tained in  the  law. 

It  seems  to  me  that  on  the  question 
of  principle,  it  cannot  be  a  private  plan, 
privately  administered,  because  if  we  an- 
alyze the  power,  the  authority  of  Cab- 
inet officers  and  the  United  States  is  im- 
plemented. There  is  a  question  of  power 
involved. 

The  bill  provides  that  a  Cabinet  officer 
of  the  Federal  Government  shall  collect 
what  we  could  argue  is  tantamount  to 
revenue.  Surely,  they  could  get  it  back. 
Some  could  get  a  rebate  on  income  taxes 
and  other  matters. 

The  fact  that  the  machinery  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  used  for  coUec- 
tion  constitutes  a  matter  of  principle.  It 
is  part  of  the  basic  point. 

It  is  a  critically  important  point  for  the 
Senate.  We  find  that  with  respect  to 
many  agricultural  fields,  a  very  im- 
portant discussion  is  already  going  on 
with  relation  to  the  whole  field.  With 
respect  to  the  use  of  an  assessment  of 
some  kind,  every  time  a  broad  plan  is 
worked  out  involving  this  kind  of  mu- 
tualization  of  responsibility,  we  have  to 
go  back  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  treat  it  as  a  new  matter. 

The  matter  goes  to  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  whole  House 
and  Senate  can  work  its  will,  we  would  be 
tying  a  millstone  around  our  necks.  We 
would  have  to  continue  to  go  through  the 
appropriations  and  authorization  route. 

We  have,  therefore,  a  question  of 
power.  The  power  involved  here  is  very 
important  insofar  as  modernizing  the 
Federal  Government  is  concerned. 

I  voted  against  the  particular  assess- 
ment in  this  bill.  I  would  have  preferred 
a  voluntary  plan  of  some  kind.  I  thought 
this  was  adding  something  rather  heavy 
and  weighty  to  the  bill.  However,  I  could 
not  vote  for  the  point  of  order. 

It  is  very  likely  that  I  shall  be  the  first 
to  vote  for  some  important  modifications 
of  this  assessment  plan. 

I  may.  perhaps,  vote  to  strike  the  mat- 
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ter.  i  do  not  think  that  is  the  point  The 
point  is  that  the  Senate  would  be  for  the 
first  time  giving  up  a  power  which  it  has 
refused  to  give  up  before.  Tliat  is  the 
power  to  use  means  which  are  incidental 
to  the  main  purpose,  even  if  they  tech- 
nically may  provide  for  the  raising  of 
revenue. 

The  revenue  has  been  clearly  ear- 
marked for  a  given  purpose:  and  I  should 
like  to  point  out  how  tightly  this  revenue 
is  earmarked  for  the  given  purpo.se 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  myself.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  2  o'clock  pm 
tomorrow,  the  unfinished  business  be  laid 
before  the  Senate;  that  immediately  after 
the  Chair  lays  the  unfinished  business 
before  the  Senate,  the  Chair  ascertain 
the  presence  of  a  quorum ;  that  immedi- 
ately upon  the  ascertainment  of  a  live 
quorum,  the  time  on  the  pending  point 
of  order  be  limited  to  90  minutes:  that 
the  time  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
'  Mr.  Prouty  »  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  'Mr.  Williams)  . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion thereof,  a  vote  shall  occur  on  any 
motion  appropriately  made  or  on  ihe 
point  of  order  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  un- 
derstanding of  the  Chair  is  that,  as  the 
unanimous- consent  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  is  worded  it 
merely  provides  a  limitation  of  time,  and 
that  the  usual  parliamentry  procedures 
which  would  be  available,  includins 
motions  to  table,  would  then  be  available 
at  the  expiration  of  the  time. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  object, 
unless  there  is  something  in  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  requires  a 
vote  at  that  time  on  this  measure.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  request  as 
drawn.  I  could  take  the  floor,  if  I  were 
disposed  to— and  I  shall  not  be— and  talk 
3  hours  on  something  else,  before  we  ever 
got  to  a  vote.  The  proposed  agreement 
does  not  provide  for  a  vote  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  and  that  is  what  I  think  should 
be  provided. 

I  am  willing  to  have  the  matter  worded 
as  the  Senator  from  New  York  suggested. 
but  I  think  we  should  provide  that  Sen- 
ators should  be  here  expecting  to  vote. 
and  that  we  will  vote  on  this  point  of 
order  or  some  motion  addressed  thereto. 
I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  under  the  agreement  as  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
there  would  be  no  further  debate.  The 
usual  motions  would  be  available  but 
there  would  be  no  further  debate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  is  no  provision 
for  a  vote,  Mr.  President,  unless  I  heard 
inaccurately  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  suggested.  I  ask 
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that  the  clerk  read  the  proposed  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  there  is  any  ques- 
tion about  that  inclusion  in  it.  it  would 
certainly  be  my  intention  to  modify  the 
unanimous-consent  request  to  reflect 
that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  ask  that  the  clerk 
read  the  proposed  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

That  at  2  o'colck  p.m.  tomorrow,  the  un- 
fltilsiied  business  be  laid  before  the  Senate: 
that  Immediately  after  the  Chair  lays  the 
unfinished  business  before  the  Senate,  the 
Chair  ascertain  the  presence  of  a  quorum; 
that  Immediately  upon  the  ascertainment  of 
a  live  quorum,  the  time  on  the  pending  jjolnt 
of  order  be  limited  to  90  minutes;  that  the 
time  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr  Prouty)  and 
the    Seonator    from    New    Jersey     (Mr.    Wn,- 

LUMS)  . 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  renew 
my  objection,  because  that  does  not  re- 
quire a  vote  at  the  termination  of  that 
time.  It  simply  provides  that  the  argu- 
ment on  the  pending  point  of  order 
would  be  concluded. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  if  there  were  not  an  objec- 
tion to  the  unanimous-consent  request, 
the  time  having  expired  under  the  unan- 
imous-consent request,  the  Chair  would 
then  put  the  question  before  the  Senate 
at  that  time,  if  there  were  no  other  mo- 
tions in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  it  is  the  understanding  of 
the  Chair  that  there  could  be  no  further 
debate,  that  the  Senate  would  move  im- 
mediately to  the  vote,  either  on  the  sub- 
stantive question  or  on  such  motion 
which  may  intervene,  but  it  would  in  any 
event  be  without  further  debate. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — I  understand 
there  is  already  an  objection — I  should 
like  to  propound  a  parliamentary  in- 
quir>'  or  two. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  One  of  the  motions  that 
can  properly  be  made  at  that  time,  as 
the  Presiding  Officer  has  stated,  is  a  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table.  Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  That  would  be  in  order 
under  the  proposed  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  that  would  not  be 
debatable. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Another  motion  which 
could  properly  be  made  at  that  time 
would  be  to  rerefer  it  to  the  committee. 
Am  I  correct?  And  that  motion  is  debat- 
able. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  state  again  the  nature  of  the 
request  that  would  be  referred  to  com- 
mittee? 


Mr.  ALLOTTT.  To  refer  the  entire  bill 
to  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  point 
of  order  would  take  precedence  over  a 
motion  to  rerefer  it  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  May  I  inquire  what 
other  motions  could  be  made,  other  than 
a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that,  of  course, 
a  motion  to  recess  or  adjourn  would  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  As  I  understand  the  re- 
plies to  the  inquiries,  then,  since  a 
motion  to  recess,  a  motion  to  adjourn, 
and  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  taWe  are  not 
debatable,  no  debatable  motion  could  be 
made  at  the  termination  of  the  agreed 
discussion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under 
the  imanimous-consent  request  as  pro- 
posed, nothing  else  could  be  debatable, 
because  all  time  woiUd  have  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  continue  to  ob- 
ject, unless  something  is  put  in  the 
imanimous-consent  request  permitting 
the  Senate  to  vote  either  on  the  point  of 
order  or  on  some  motion  directed  there- 
to when  this  period  of  debate  is  up.  It  is 
very  evident  that  many  people  have  dif- 
ferent ideas  about  what  could  be  done  at 
the  end  of  that  time. 

I  think  the  Senate  is  tired  of  this  de- 
bate. I  think  the  Senate  is  entitled  to 
vote.  I  am  ready  to  vote  right  now.  I  am 
sure  most  Senators  are.  I  object. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  2  o'clock  p.m. 
tomorrow,  the  unfinished  business  be 
laid  before  the  Senate:  that  immediately 
after  the  Chair  lays  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate,  the  Chair  ascer- 
tain the  presence  of  a  quorum;  that  im- 
mediately upon  the  ascertainment  of  a 
live  quorum,  the  time  on  the  pending 
point  of  order  be  limited  to  90  minutes, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  i  Mr.  Wil- 
liams >  :  and  that  upon  the  expiration  of 
all  time,  a  vote  occur  on  the  point  of 
order  or  any  appropriate  motion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  request,  sub- 
sequently reduced  to  writing,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Ordered.  That  at  2  o'clock  p.m.  on  Tues- 
day. September  30.  1969.  the  Chair  shaU  lay 
before  the  Senate  S.  2917.  a  bill  to  Improve 
health  and  safety  conditions  of  persons 
working  in  the  coal  mine  industry  of  the 
United  States,  immediately  after  which  the 
Chair  shall  ascertain  the  presence  of  a 
quorum. 

Ordered  further.  That  Immediately  there- 
after further  debate  on  the  point  of  order 
against  section  502  of  the  bill  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  90  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Phoutt)  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
<  Mr.  Wn-LiAMs  > .  Immediately  after  which 
the  Senate  shall  proceed  to  vote  on  the  point 
of  order  or  any  appropriate  motion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  to  refer 
now  to  the  major  issue,  the  cases  seem  to 
be  very  clear  that  where  the  assessment 


or  some  payment  is  required  which  is  to 
be  administered  within  the  governmen- 
tal structure  and  it  Is  incidental  to  the 
major  purpose  of  the  measure  itself,  as 
it  is  in  this  case,  the  Senate  has  the 
power  to  initiate  it.  That  seems  to  be  the 
whole  purport  of  the  cases. 

So  the  real  issue  is.  is  this  incidental 
or  is  it  a  revenue- raising  measure?  That 
is  really  what  the  cases  have  held.  It  is 
very  clear  that  both  in  amount — the 
amount  which  is  involved  has  been  vari- 
ously argued  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  $20  million — and  as  to  its  being  tied 
directly  into  an  ancillary  purpose  to  the 
bill  itself,  these  are  incidental  revenues 
which  result  and  therefore  are  fully 
within  the  power  of  the  Senate,  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  precedents. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
section  501<di,  which  says  that  the 
amounts  in  the  trust  fund  shall  be  avail- 
able as  provided  by  the  appropriation 
acts,  and  that  is  dealt  with  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  that  every  part  of  the 
trust  fund — to  wit.  100  percent — is  to  be 
appropriated  only.  I  emphasize  the  word 
"only."  to  enable  the  Secretary  and  the 
Surgeon  General  to  carrv  out  sections 
201 ib(. 401,  and  402. 

Section  201  ib)  is  foimd  at  page  25: 

The  purpose  of  this  Title  is  to  provide  for 
the  Immediate  application  of  mandatory 
safety  standards  developed  on  the  basis  of 
experience  and  advances  In  technology  and 
to  prevent  newly  created  hazards  resulting 
from  new  technology  In  coal  mining  The 
Secretary  shall  immediately  Initiate  studies. 
investigations,  and  research  to  further  up- 
grade such  standards  and  to  develop  and 
promulgate  new  and  Improved  standards 
promptly  that  win  provide  Increased  protec- 
tion to  the  miners,      .   . 

That  is  a  very  specific  purpose,  com- 
pletely incident  to  the  legislative  frame- 
work of  the  bill. 

Then  we  turn  to  sections  401  and  402. 
at  page  104  of  the  bill.  Those  are  gen- 
eral research  sections  under  the  head 
"administration — research."  Those  sec- 
tions deal  with  the  general  responsibility 
of  the  Secretarj'  and  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral to  conduct  studies,  research,  experi- 
ments, and  demonstration,  and  so  forth 
Also,  in  section  402.  training  and  educa- 
tion is  sp>ecifled  as  follows : 

The  Secretary  shall  expand  programs  for 
the  education  and  training  of  coal  mine  op- 
erators, agents  thereof,  and  miners    . 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  purpose  more 
incidental  to  the  general  legislative  pur- 
pose of  this  bill,  which  is  coal  mine 
safety.  There  is  involved  how  to  prevent 
accidents,  occupational  diseases,  educa- 
tion and  training  of  operators,  agents, 
and  miners  in  respect  to  safety  practices 
and  the  effort,  which  is  in  section  201(C). 
to  upgrade  the  standards  and  to  develop 
and  promulgate  new  and  improved 
standards  incident  to  coal  mine  safety. 

Therefore,  at  ever>'  point  lawfully  and 
legally  it  seems  that  we  are  entirely  cor- 
rect in  the  argument  that  the  Senate  has 
the  power.  I  am  not  arguing  it  should  or 
should  not  exercise  the  power.  We  can 
argue  that  in  due  course.  But  the  Senate 
has  the  power  to  deal  with  this  kind  of 
assessment  and  include  it  in  the  bill 
where  the  general  framework  is  contrib- 
uted to  and  the  general  purpose  to  raise 
the  money  is  as  an  incidental  purpose. 

One  thing  worries  me  about  this  mat- 
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ter  and  the  reason  it  has  been  stirred  up, 
and  I  am  grateful  to  my  colleague  from 
Kentucky  for  stirring  it  up.  It  would  be 
a  grave  mistake  and  a  disservice  to  the 
Senate  if  we  allowed  our  judgment  on 
the  merits  of  this  assessment  to  dictate 
our  Judgment  on  the  point  of  order.  That 
Is  the  one  point  I  would  like  to  leave  in 
the  record  tonight.  This  Is  critically  im- 
portant. There  Is  a  50-50  chance  I  will 
be  with  Members  who  seek  to  strike  it 
out.  I  think  it  would  be  a  grave  error  to 
concede  the  constitutional  point  on  this 
point  of  order,  but  that  Is  what  we  would 
be  doing  if  we  sustained  the  point  of 
order,  and  it  would  be  the  first  time  be- 
cause the  Senate  has  not  heretofore  sus- 
tained this  kind  of  point  of  order.  That 
Is  my  understanding  from  the  research 
I  have  done  and  everything  I  have  gath- 
ered. 

The  power  is  critically  important  be- 
cause it  will  extend  to  many  other  things 
and  not  just  to  coal  mine  safety.  It  may 
be  In  a  general  health  and  safety  bill. 
It  permeates  various  agricultural  bills. 
It  applies  to  transportation,  for  example 
highway  safety.  We  are  talking  about 
airports,  we  are  talking  about  safety  and 
the  safety  of  the  airways  of  the  country 
which  may  very  well  involve  some  kind 
of  assessment  on  the  user  and  the  Sen- 
ate should  not  lend  Itself  to  the  fraction- 
allzatlon  of  authority  and  power  which 
this  would  represent  and  deprive  it  of 
this  opportunity  in  the  other  fields. 

We  know  what  would  happen  in  the 
other  body.  I  served  8  years  in  the  other 
body.  One  part  of  it  would  go  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It  has  to- 
tally different  standards,  and  I  am  not 
being  derogatory.  This  matter  saves  the 
United  States  a  great  deal  of  money.  I 
predict  we  will  be  reducing  the  amounts 
which  can  be  made  available  for  highly 
desirable  public  projects. 

We  are  handicapping  our  ability  to 
control  the  budget  in  a  serious  way  and 
to  do  effective  things  if  we  concede  this 
point  of  order.  I  believe  the  cases  do  not 
require  It.  It  would  be  a  grave  mistake, 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  hobble 
itself  the  way  this  point  of  order  would 
make  the  Senate  hobble  itself. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  as  al- 
ways, the  Senator  is  persuasive.  He  is  a 
very  fine  lawyer.  However,  I  must  come 
back  to  the  issue  that  the  point  of  order 
is  raised  upon  a  constitutional  question. 
Each  of  us  has  to  make  a  decision.  We 
have  to  make  a  decision  based  on  our 
views,  what  is  constitutional,  and  also 
our  comity  with  the  other  body. 

As  I  said  before,  I  agree  wholly  with 
everything  the  Senator  said  about  the 
purposes  of  the  amendment.  I  stand  with 
-  him  100  percent.  I  hope  this  money  will 
be  made  available  from  general  revenues. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  can  be 
properly  provided  by  a  tax  on  the  in- 
dustry. I  support  that  also.  That  Is  what 
It  should  be  and  that  Is  not  the  issue 
on  which  we  have  to  vote.  What  do  we 
really  believe  Is  our  constitutional  power 
and  what  Is  the  power  of  the  House''  We 
cannot  avoid  this  issue.  If  we  do  attempt 
to  avoid  It  we  would  be  voting  with  our 
emotions. 

The  Senator  said  a  while  ago  the  cases 
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have  held  that  if  the  levy  or  tax  is  Inci- 
dental to  the  purpose  of  the  bill  the  tax 
is  a  proper  one.  I  have  not  made  a  thor- 
ough study.  I  would  be  very  happy  if  the 
Senator  would  discuss  the  cases  tomor- 
row which  uphold  his  point  of  view.  I 
might  say  that  if  there  are  cases  which 
he  could  show  that  support  this  author- 
ity I  will  consider  changing  my  opinion 
and  voting  against  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  invlt« 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  the  case 
of  Twin  City  Bank  v.  Nebeker.  167  U  S 
198. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  the  opinion  of 
the  court  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Twin  City  Bank  v.  Nebekeb 

EHROK  TO  THE  COURT  OF  APPEALS  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OF    COLUMBIA 

|No.  202.   Argued   and   submitted   April   21. 
1897. — Decided    May    10.    1897.] 

Section  41  of  the  National  Banking  Act  im- 
posing certain  taxes  upon  the  average 
amount  of  the  notes  in  circulation  of  a  bank- 
ing association,  now  found  In  the  Revised 
Statutes,  Is  not  a  revenue  bill  within  the 
meaning  of  the  clause  of  the  Constitution 
declaring  that  "all  bills  for  raising  revenue 
shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur 
with  amendments  as  on  other  bUls." 

Whether  in  determining  such  a  question 
the  courts  may  refer  to  the  Journals  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  act  originated  in 
the  one  House  or  the  other  Is  not  decided. 

The  case  Is  stated  in  the  opinion. 

Mr.  John  J.  Crawford  for  plaintiff  in  error 

Mr.  Solicitor  General  filed  a  brief  for  de- 
fendant in  error,  but  the  court  refused  to 
hear  further  argument. 

OPINION  OF  THE  COURT 


Mr.  Justice  Harlan  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  court. 


This  was  an  action  by  the  plaintiff  In  error 
^J^r^'"  ^'■°'"  '^^  defendant  In  error  the 
sum  Of  seventy-three  dollars  and  eight  cents 
alleged  to  have  been  paid  by  the  former  under 
protest  to  the  latter,  who  was  at  the  time 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
procure  the  release  of  certain  bonds  the 
property  of  the  bank,  which  bonds  the  dec- 
f^nv^S.^t!i^!'^'  """^  '"^^'^y  ^"^'d  wrong- 
defendam  ^^^    Plaintiff    by    the 

The  plaintiff  went  into  liquidation  in  the 
manner  provided  by  law  on  the  23d  of  June 
189      and  on  the  25th  of  August.  1891,  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
lawful    money    to    redeem    its    outstanding 
notes,   as   required   by   section   5222   of   the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States   After 
making  such  deposit,  the  bank  demanded  the 
bonds   which   had   been   deposited   by  it   to 
secure  its  circulating  notes,  and  of  which  de- 
fendant had  possession  as  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States.  The  defendant  refused  to  de- 
liver them,  unless  the  bank  would  make  a 
return  of  the  average  amount  of  its  notes 
in  circulation  for  the  period  from  January  1 
1891,  to  the  date  when  the  deposit  of  money 
was  made,  viz.,  the  25th  of  August,  1891,  and 
pay  a  t3,x  thereon.  The  bank  then  made  a  rel 
turn  of  the  average  amount  of  its  notes  in 
circulation  for  the  period  from  January  i  to 
June  30,   1891.  and  paid   to  the  defendant 
856.25,  protesting  that  he  had  no  authority 
to  demand  the  tax,  and  delivered  to  him  a 
protest  in  writing  setting  forth  that  in  mak- 
ing the  return  and  in  paying  the  tax  it  did 
not   admit   the   validity   of   the   tax   or  de- 
fendant's authority  to  exact  or  collect  it  but 
made  the  return  and  payment  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  the  possession  of  the 


United  States  bonds  belonging  to  it,  which 
defendant  had  refused  to  release  until  such 
return  and  payment  were  made,  and  further 
protesting  that  it  was  not  liable  to  the  vJZ 
any  part  of  It.  The  bank's  agent  then  made 
another  demand  upon  defendant  for  th» 
bonds;  but  he  refused  to  deliver  them  until 
a  return  should  be  made  of  the  avera« 
amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation  for  the 
period  from  July  l  to  August  25,  1891  and  a 
tax  paid  thereon.  Its  agent  then  delivered 
such  return  to  defendant  and  paid  him 
816.88,  at  the  same  time  delivering  a  written 
protest  In  the  same  form  as  the  one  above 
mentioned.  These  transactions  were  with  the 
defendant  himself,  and  the  money  was  paid 
to  him  in  person. 

The  Journals  of  the  House  of  Represen-a- 
tlves  and  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  the 
first  session  of  the  38th  Congress  were  put 
in  evidence  by  plalnUff.  The  bank  claims 
that  these  Journals  show  that  the  National 
Bank  Act  originated  as  a  bill  in  the  House 
of  Representatives;  that  when  it  passed  rhe 
House  it  contained  no  provision  for  a  tax 
upon  the  national  banks,  or  upon  any  Lor- 
poratlon,  or  upon  any  individual,  or  upon 
any  property,  nor  any  provisions  whatever 
for  raising  revenue;  and  that  all  the  provi- 
sions  that  appear  to  authorize  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  to  collect  any  tax  on  the 
circulating  notes  of  national  banks  orlgi- 
nated  in  the  Senate  by  way  of  amendment  to 
the  House  bill. 

A  witness  on  behalf  of  the  defendant 
testified,  against  the  objection  of  plalniiS, 
that  the  money  paid  by  It  to  him  was  covered 
Into  the  Treasury,  and  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  semi-annual  duty  or  tax  due 
from  the  bank.  But  it  did  not  appear  whether 
this  was  done  before  or  after  the  present 
action  was  brought. 

At  the  close  of  the  evidence  counsel  for 
the  bank  moved  the  court  to  direct  the  Jury 
to  return  a  verdict  in  its  favor,  which  motion 
the  court  overruled,  and  counsel  for  the  bank 
excepted.  On  motion  of  the  defendant  the 
court  Instructed  the  Jury  to  return  a  verdict 
for  him.  To  that  ruling  of  the  court  counsel 
for  plaintiff  excepted. 

Such  is  the  case  which  the  bank  Insists  is 
made  by  the  record. 

The  taxing  provisions  contained  in  the  Na- 
tional Bank  Act  are  found  in  its  forty-first 
section.  That  section  Is  as  follows: 

"The  plates  and  special  dies  to  be  procured 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  the 
printing  of  such  circulating  notes  shall  re- 
main under  his  control  and  direction,  and 
the  expenses  necessarily  Incurred  In  execut- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  act  respecting  the 
procuring  of  such  notes,  and  all  other  ex- 
penses of  the  bureau,  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  taxes  or  duties  now  or 
hereafter  to  be  assessed  on  the  circulation, 
and    collected    from    associations    organized 
under  this  act.  And  in  lieu  of  all  existing 
taxes,    every    association    shall    pay    to   the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  in  the  months 
of  January  and  July,  a  duty  of  one  half  of 
one  per  centum  each  half  year  from  and  after 
the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-four,  upon  the  average  amount  of 
Its  notes  in  circulation,  and  a  duty  of  one 
quarter  of  one  per  centum  each  half  year 
upon  the  average  amount  of  its  deposits,  and 
a  duty  of  one  quarter  of  one  per  centum  each 
half  year,  as  aforesaid,  on  the  average  amount 
of  Its  capital  stock  beyond  the  amount  in- 
vested m  United  States  bonds:  and  In  case  of 
default  In  the  payment  thereof  bv  anv  as.so- 
clatlon,  the  duties  aforesaid  may  be  collected 
In  the  manner  provided  for  the  collection  of 
United  States  duties  of  other  corporations,  or 
the  Treasurer  may  reserve   the  amount  of 
said  duties  out  of  the  Interest,  as  it  may  be- 
come due,  on  the  bonds  deposited  with  him 
by  such  defaulting  association.  And  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  each  association,  within  ten 
days  from  the  first  days  of  January  and  Julv 
of  each  year,  to  make  a  return,  under  the 
oath  of  its  president  or  cashier,  to  the  Treas- 
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urer  of  the  United  States,  In  such  form  as  he 
may  prescribe,  of  the  average  amount  of  Its 
notes    in    circulation,    and    of    the    average 
amount  of  its  deposits,  and  of  the  average 
amount    of    its    capital    stock,    beyond    the 
amount  Invested  In  United  States  bonds,  for 
the  six  months  next  preceding  said  first  days 
of  January   and  July  as   aforesaid,   and   in 
default  of  such  return,  and  for  e£u;h  default 
thereof,    each    defaulting    association    shall 
forfeit  and  pay  to  the  United  States  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  dollars,  to  be  collected  either 
out  of  the  Interest  as  it  may  become  due 
such  association  on  the  bonds  deposited  with 
the  Treasurer,  or,  at  his  option,  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  penalties  are  to  be  collected  of 
other   corporations   under   the   laws   of   the 
United  States:   and  In  case  of  such  default 
the  amount  of  the  duties  to  be  paid  to  such 
association     shall     be    assessed     upon     the 
amount  of  notee  delivered  to  such  association 
by    the    Comptroller    of    the    Currency,    and 
upon  the  highest  amount  of  Its  deposits  and 
capital  stock,  to  be  ascertained  in  such  other 
manner  as  the  Treasurer  may   deem   best: 
Provided.  That  nothing  In  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  all  the  shares  In  any 
of  the  said  associations,  held  by  any  person 
or  body  corporate,  from  being  included  in  the 
valuation  of  the  personal  property  of  such 
person  or  corporation  in  the  assessment  of 
taxes  imposed  by  or  under  state  authority 
at  the  place  where  such  bank  is  located,  and 
not  elsewhere,  but  not  at  a  greater  rate  than 
is  assessed   upon  other  moneyed  capital   In 
the   hands    of    Individual    citizens    of    such 
State:    Provided,   further.   That    the   tax   so 
Imposed  under  the  laws  of  any  State  upon 
the  shares  of   any   of  the   associations   au- 
thorized by  this  act  shall  not  exceed  the  rate 
Imposed  upon  the  shares  in  any  of  the  banks 
organized  under  authority  of  the  State  where 
such  association   is   located:   Provided,  also. 
That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  exempt  the 
real  estate  of  associations  from  either  State, 
county  or  municipal  taxes  to  the  same  extent, 
according  to  its  value,  as  other  real  estate 
is  taxed."  13  Stat.  99,  111,  c.  106. 

The  provision  relating  to  taxation  which. 
It  is  alleged,  was  inserted  by  way  of  amend- 
ment in  the  Senate,  appears  as  section  5214 
of  the  Revised  Statutes.  Other  provisions  of 
the  act  of  1864  are  reproduced  In  sections 
5217  and  5218  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

By  section  5222  of  the  Revised  Statutes  It 
Is  provided:  "Within  six  months  from  the 
date  of  the  vote  to  go  into  liquidation,  the 
association  shall  deposit  with  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States  sufficient  to  redeem  all  Its 
outstanding  circulation.  The  Treasurer  shall 
execute  duplicate  receipts  for  money  thus 
deposited,  and  deliver  one  to  the  association 
and  the  other  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  stating  the  amount  received  by 
him.  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been 
received:  and  the  money  shall  be  paid  Into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  placed 
to  the  credit  of  such  association  upon  re- 
demption account." 

In  Field  v.  Clark.  143  U.S.  649,  672,— In 
which  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  October  1.  1890.  26  Stat.  567,  c. 
1244.  was  questioned  upon  the  ground  that 
a  certain  provision  which  was  in  it  upon  Its 
final  passage  was  omitted  when  the  bill  was 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate,—this  court  said:  'The  signing  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  in  open  ses- 
sion, of  an  enrolled  bill,  is  an  official  attesta- 
tion by  the  two  houses  of  such  bill  as  one 
that  has  passed  Congress  It  is  a  declaration 
by  the  two  houses,  through  their  presiding 
officers,  to  the  President,  that  a  bill  thus  at- 
tested, has  received,  in  due  form,  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  It  is  delivered  to  him  In 
obedience  to  the  constltuUonal  requirement 
that  all  bills  which  pass  Congress  shall  be 


presented  to  him.  And  when  a  bill,  thus  at- 
tested, receives  his  approval  and  is  deposited 
in  the  public  archives,  its  authentication  as 
a  bill  that  has  passed  Congress  should  be 
deemed  complete  and  unimpeachable  As  the 
President  has  no  authority  to  approve  a  bill 
not  passed  by  Congress,  an  enrolled  act  in 
the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
having  the  official  attestations  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  and  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  carries  on  its  face  a  sol- 
emn assurance  by  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive departments  of  the  Government, 
charged,  respectively,  with  the  duty  of  en- 
acting and  executing  the  laws,  that  it  was 
pa.ssed  by  Congress  The  respect  due  to  co- 
equal and  independent  departments  requires 
the  Judicial  department  to  act  upon  that 
assurance  and  to  accept,  as  having  passed 
Congress,  all  bills  authenticated  in  the  man- 
ner stated,  leaving  the  courts  to  determine, 
when  the  question  properly  arl.'es.  whether 
the  act.  so  authenticated,  is  in  conformity 
with   the   Constitution." 

Referring  to  the  above  case.  It  was  said  In 
Harwood  v.  Wentworth,  162  U.S.  547,  560. 
that  If  the  principle  announced  In  Field  v 
Clark  Involves  any  danger  to  the  public, 
it  was  competent  for  Congress  to  meet  It  by 
declaring  under  what  circumstances,  or  by 
what  kind  of  evidence,  an  enrolled  act  of 
Congress  or  of  a  territorial  Legislature,  au- 
thenticated as  required  by  law,  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  officer  or  department  to  whose 
custody  it  was  committed  by  statute,  may 
be  shown  not  to  be  In  the  form  in  which 
it  was  when  passed  by  Congress  or  by  the 
territorial  Legislature. 

The  contention  in  this  case  Is  that  the 
section  of  the  act  of  June  3.  1864,  providing 
a  national  currency  secured  by  a  pledge 
of  United  States  bonds,  and  for  the  circu- 
lation and  redemption  thereof,  so  far  as  It 
Imposed  a  tax  upon  the  average  amount  of 
the  notes  of  a  national  banking  association  In 
circulation,  was  a  revenue  bill  within  the 
clause  of  the  Constitution  declaring  that  'all 
bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  but  the  Sen- 
ate may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments 
as  on  other  bills,"  Art.  I,  §  7;  that  It  appeared 
from  the  official  Journals  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  that  while  the  act  of  1864  origi- 
nated in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
provision  Imposing  this  tax  was  not  In  the 
bill  as  It  passed  that  body,  but  originated  In 
the  Senate  by  amendment,  and,  being  ac- 
cepted by  the  House,  became  a  part  of  the 
statute;  that  such  tax  was,  therefore,  un- 
constitutional and  void;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  statute  did  not  Justify  the  ac- 
tion of  the  defendant. 

The  case  is  not  one  that  requires  either  an 
extended  examination  of  precedents,  or  a 
full  discussion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words 
in  the  Constitution,  "bills  for  raising  reve- 
nue." What  bills  belong  to  that  class  is  a 
question  of  such  magnitude  and  Importance 
that  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  not  to  attempt, 
by  any  general  statement,  to  cover  every 
passible  phase  of  the  subject.  It  is  sufficient 
in  the  present  case  to  say  that  an  act  of 
Congress  providing  a  national  currency  se- 
cured by  a  pledge  of  bonds  of  the  United 
States,  and  which,  in  the  furtherance  of 
that  object,  and  also  to  meet  the  expenses 
attending  the  execution  of  the  act.  Imposed 
a  tax  on  the  notes  In  circulation  of  the  bank- 
ing associations  organized  under  the  statute. 
Is  clearly  not  a  revenue  bill  which  the  Con- 
stitution declares  must  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Justice  Story 
has  well  said  that  the  practical  construction 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  history  of  the 
origin  of  the  constitutional  provision  in  ques- 
tion proves  that  revenue  bills  are  those  that 
levy  taxes  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
and  are  not  bills  for  other  purposes  which 
may  incidentally  create  revenue.  1  Story  on 
Const.  §  880.  The  main  purpose  that  Con- 
gress had  In  \-lew  was  to  provide  a  national 


currency  based  upon  United  States  bonds, 
and  to  that  end  it  was  deemed  wise  to  im- 
pose the  tax  In  question.  The  tax  was  a  means 
for  effectually  accomplishing  the  great  object 
of  giving  to  the  people  a  currency  that  would 
rest,  primarily,  upon  the  honor  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  be  available  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  There  was  no  purpose  by  the 
act  or  by  any  of  Its  provisions  to  raise  "reve- 
nue to  be  applied  In  meeting  the  expenses 
or  obligations  of  the  Government. 

This  interpretation  of  the  statute  renders 
it  unnecessary  to  consider  whether,  for  the 
decision  of  the  question  before  us,  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  two  Houses  of  Congrets  can  be 
referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  an  act,  duly  attested  by  the  official 
signatures  of  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President,  and  which  Is  of  record 
In  the  State  Department  hs  an  act  passed 
by  Congress,  originated  Is  the  one  bodv  or 
the  other. 

Judgment  affirmed. 
Mr.  Justice  White  concurs  in  the  result. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
read  one  statement  in  the  opinion  which 
states: 

Mr.  Justice  Story  has  well  said  that  the 
practical  construction  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision  in  question  proves  that  re- 
venue bills  are  those  that  levy  taxes  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  are  not  bills 
for  other  purposes  which  may  incidentally 
create  revenue.  The  main  purpose  that  Con- 
gress had  In  view  was  to  provide  a  national 
currency  based  upon  United  States  bonds, 
and  to  that  end  It  was  deemed  wise  to  im- 
pose the  tax  in  question. 

That  is  exactly  the  situation  here.  We 
have  a  health  and  safety  bill.  We  have 
imposed  an  assessment.  To  that  end,  it  is 
completely  incidental  to  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  bill  which  we  have  an 
undisputed  constitutional  right  and  au- 
thority to  initiate. 

I  might  say  that  just  as  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  my  beloved — and  he 
knows  I  use  that  word  in  his  case  most 
advisedly — colleague,  feels  strongly  about 
the  constitutional  point  and  he  must 
obey  his  conscience,  I  might  say  that  I 
do.  too. 

I  am  not  argxunrr  with  the  Senate 
for  a  minute  that  any  Senator  wants  to 
do  other  than  obey  his  conscience,  but 
I  point  out  that  the  Senate  should  not 
be  diverted  by  favor  or  opposition  to  the 
assessment  provisions  themselves,  be- 
cause a  point  of  order  makes  infinitely 
deeper  precedent  than  that.  This  case, 
unlike  general  legislation,  is  a  case  in 
which  pecedent  will  count  decisively  be- 
cause this  is  a  question  of  the  authority 
of  the  Senate.  It  is  not  what  we  put  in 
a  bill.  We  can  vote  yea  today  and  nay 
tomorrow.  But  this  is  an  assessment  by 
the  Senate  of  its  constitutional  power 
and  its  specific  interpretation  of  it. 

I  therefore  appeal  to  all  Senators  to 
understand  verv-  clearly  the  deep  impli- 
cations of  a  vote  to  sustain  the  point  of 
order,  which  has  not  been  done  before, 
as  I  understand  it  from  the  research. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  reply  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  this  is  a  con- 
stitutional question  before  the  Senate 
on  the  point  of  order.  Under  the  rules  of 
debate,  the  first  .3  hours  have  to  be 
germane.  In  other  words,  they  have  to 
deal  not  with  the  merits  of  the  assess- 
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ments  for  health  and  safety  studies,  but 
with  the  constitutional  question. 

For  3  hours,  intense  discussion  was 
centered  on  constitutional  findings  and 
not  on  a  personal  Senator's  predilection 
for  or  against  this  particular  part  of  the 
bill. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  one  of  the  funda- 
mental cases.  I  believe  only  one  of  them, 
because  there  is  one  other  fundamental 
case  central  to  the  whole  afternoon's 
argument,  which  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 
That  is  Millard  v.  Roberts,  202  US  429. 
That  is,  again,  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
and  is  on  the  point  to  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  addressed  himself,  the 
finding  that  an  assessment — I  say  of  this 
nature — is  not  general  revenue  in  the 
constitutional  sense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mn-LARD  V.  Roberts 

APPEAL    FROM    THE    COURT    OP    APPEALS    OP    THE 
•   "  DISTRICT    OP    COLUMBIA 

'[No.  234.  Argued  April  18.  1906.— Decided 
May  21,  1906  ] 

Revenue  bills,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
constltuiional  provision  that  they  must 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  not  in  the  Senate  are  those  that  levy 
taxes  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  and  are 
not  bills  for  other  purposes  which  may  In- 
cidentally create  revenue 

An  act  of  Congress  appropriating  money 
to  be  paid  to  railway  companies  to  carry  out 
a  scheme  of  public  Improvements  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  which  also  requiree 
those  companies  to  eliminate  grade  crossings 
and  erect  a  union  station,  and  recognizes 
and  provides  for  the  surrender  of  existing 
rights,  is  an  act  appropriating  money  for 
governmental  purposes  and  not  for  the  pri- 
vate use  exclusively  of  those  companies. 

The  acts  of  Congress  of  February  12.  1901, 

31  Stat.  767.  774.  and  of  February  28.   1903. 

32  Stat.  909.  for  eliminating  grade  crossings 
of  railways  and  erection  of  a  union  station 
In  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  and  providing 
for  part  of  the  cost  thereof  by  appropriations 
to  be  levied  and  assessed  on  propei-ty  In  the 
District  other  than  that  of  the  United  States 
are  not  unconstitutional  either  because  as 
bills  for  raising  revenue  they  should  have 
originated  in  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 
and  not  in  the  Senate,  or  because  they  ap- 
proprute  moneys  to  be  paid  to  the  rallwav 
companies  for  their  exclusive  use;  and  as- 
suming but  not  deciding  that  he  can  raise 
the  question  by  suit,  a  taxpaver  of  the  Dis- 
trict Is  not  oppressed  or  deprived  of  his 
property  without  due  process  of  law  by  rea- 
son of  the  taxes  imposed  under  said  sta'tutes. 

The  facts  are  stated  in  the  opinion. 
jVr  Josiah  Millard,  pro  se.  appellant: 
Taxes  on  land  or  the  profits  issuing  from 
lands  are  taxes  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word :  they  are  direct  taxes  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  constitutional  provision  respecting 
the  apportionment  of  representatives  and 
direct  taxes,  and.  therefore,  also  necessarily 
within  the  meaning  of  the  provision  that  all 
bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  In 
the  Hqjiise  of  Representatives.  Pollock  v. 
Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Co..  157  US  429- 
S.C..  158  U.S.  601:  Story  on  Consrtltution, 
§  880  and  note:  Bank  v  Nebeker  3  App  D  C 
190,  198-201;  S.C,  167  U.S.  196  203;  Cooley 
on  Taxation,  3d  ed  .  95,  96  and  notes;  License 
Tax  Cases.  5  Wall.  462;  Binns  v.  United 
States.  182  U.S.  292;  Downs  v  Bidwell  194 
US.  489,  496. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  an  act  which 
lays  a  tmx  for  any  purpose  whatever,  is,  that 
It  is  intended  to  raise  revenue  by  taxation; 
and  no  other  purpose,  pretended  or  real,  can 


deprive  it  of  the  nature  of  a  bill  for  raising 
revenue.  Bills  which  lay  taxes  on  lands  or 
incomes  for  any  purpose  whatever  are  'bills 
for  raising  revenue  within  the  purview  of 
the  Constitution.  "  Story  Const.  §  880  and 
note:  Income  Tax  Cases,  157  U.S.  429;  Cong. 
Record,  February  16,  1906  (Payne's  cita- 
tions). 

It  does  not  matter  that  this  legislation 
relates  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  even  if 
it  related  exclusively  to  it;  for  notwith- 
standing any  rule  of  either  House,  the  Power 
of  Congress  in  this  District  is  restricted  and 
qualified  by  all  the  general  limitations,  ex- 
press or  implied,  which  are  Imposed  on  its 
authority  by  the  Constitution.  Curry  v  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  14  DC.  App.  429,  438-445; 
Callan  v.  Wilson.  127  U.S.  127  Thompson  v 
Utah.  170  U.S.  343,  346:  United  States  v. 
More.  3  Cranch,  160.  note;  Loan  Association  v. 
Topeka,  20  Wall.  655:  Loughborough  v.  Blake 
5  Wheat.  317,  325;  Wilkes  County  v.  Coler', 
180  U.S.  506.  513-525;  Cohens  v.  Virginia.  6 
Wheat    264.  446. 

If  a  tax  is  imposed  upon  one  of  the  political 
subdivisions  of  a  country,  as  in  the  present 
case,  the  purpose  must  not  only  be  a  public 
purpose  as  regards  the  people  of  that  sub- 
division, but  It  must  also  be  local.  People  v. 
Town  of  Salem,  20  Michigan,  452.  474:  Co- 
hens V.  Virginia.  6  Wheat.  264.  446:  Lough- 
borough v.  Blake,  5  Wheat.  317,  325. 

The  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
cannot  be  taxed  to  pay  "the  debts  of  the 
United  States,"  in  whole  or  in  part,  whether 
equitable  or  legal,  unless  the  taxes  on  them 
for  that  purpose  be.  if  indirect,  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  be.  If  di- 
rect, apportioned  among  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories In  proportion  to  population;  and 
hence  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Realty  Co.. 
163  US.  440.  444,  the  Sugar  Bounty  case,  is 
no  precedent  here,  even  If  these  taxes  were 
designed  to  pay  a  debt,  and  not  provide  uno 
flatu  a  bounty  for  a  private  corporation  and 
a  stately  edifice  for  the  adornment  of  the 
capital  of  the  nation,  as  such.  The  cases 
above   cited   sustain   this   contention. 

The  right  of  taxation  can  only  be  tised  in 
aid  of  a  public  object,  an  object  which  U 
within  the  purpose  for  which  governmente 
are  established,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be 
exercised  in  aid  of  enterprises  strictly  pri- 
vate, even  though,  in  a  remote  or  collateral 
way,  the  local  public  may  be  benefited 
thereby.  Loan  Association  v.  Topeka.  20  Wall. 
655,  664;  Cole  v.  LaGrange,  112  US  1  6- 
Miles  Planting  Co.  v.  Carlisle,  5  DC.  App. 
138:  Hanson  v.  Vernon.  27  Iowa.  28;  Whit- 
ing V.  Sheboygan.  Fond  du  Lac  R.  R.  Co  25 
Wisconsin,  167;  Sweet  v.  Hulbert,  51  Barb. 
N.Y.)  312;  Lowell  v.  Boston,  111  Maaaschu- 
settB,  454;  Central  Branch  U  P  R  R  Co  v 
Smith.  23  Kansas,  533. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  that 
all  three  of  the  acts  in  question  originated 
In  the  Senate;  and  the  same  fact  also  ap- 
pears affirmatively  by  reference  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

A  literal  compliance  with  the  mandatory 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  whether  af- 
firmative or  negative,  is  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  the  validity  of  any  law  laying  taxes 
on  the  property  of  the  people,  and  attempts 
to  evade  those  provisions  constitute  viola- 
tions of  them.  Wilkes  County  v  Coler  180 
U.S.  506,  521,  522;  Baltimore  v.  Gill.  31  Marv- 
land.  375,  387,  388;  Rodman  v.  Munson  13 
Barb.  (N.Y.)  63;  People  v.  Nicoll.  3  Selden 
9,  139. 

All  remedial  laws,  such  as  the  oonstitu- 
tloual  provisions  respecting  taxation  and 
due  process  of  law,  must  be  so  construed  as 
to  repel  the  mischief  and  advance  the  rem- 
edy, by  searching  out  and  nullifying  eva- 
sions as  well  as  violations  of  them.  Atty. 
General  v.  Meyricke,  2  Vesey.  Sr.  44:  Atty 
General  v.  Day.  1  Vesey,  Sr.  218;  Atty.  Gen- 
eral V.  Davies.  9  Vesey,  Jr.  535,  541;  Marlmry 
v.  Madison,  1  Cranch,  137,  175,  176;  Ex  parte 
Garland.  4  Wall.  333;  Cummings  v.  Missouri 
4  Wall.  237;  Baltimore  v.  Gill.  31  Maryland' 


375;  Cooke  County  v.  Industrial  School  tor 
Girls.  125  Illinois.  540.  564,  565:  Farmer  v 
St.  Paul.  67  N  W.  Rep  990;  WashingtonuiJi 
Home  V.  Chicago.  157  UllnoiB,  414.  428;  Cen- 
tral Transportation  Co.  v.  Pullman's  Palace 
Car  Co..  139  U.S.  24,  40  et  seq.;  Loan  Associa- 
tion V.  Topeka.  20  Wall.  655;  Ward  v.  JopUn 
186  US  142.  152;  Brownsville  v.  League,  129 
U.S.  493;  Bank  of  San  Francisco  v.  Dodge 
Assessor,  197  US.  70. 

No  conclusive  presumption  can  arise  to  de- 
feat the  operation  of  the  mandatory  and  re- 
medial provisions  of  the  Constitution  re- 
specting taxation  and  due  process  of  law 
which  are  self-executing.  Wilkes  County  v 
Coler.  180  U.S.  506,  521,  522;  Post  v.  Super- 
visors. 105  U.S.  657,  667;  Town  of  South  Ot- 
tawa v.  Perkins.  94  U.S.  260. 

The  Solicitor  General  for  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States;  Mr.  Wayne  Mac  Veagh 
Mr.  Frederick  D.  McKenney  and  Mr.  John  s 
Flannery  for  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  & 
Washington  R.R.  Co.;  Mr.  George  E.  Hamil- 
ton  and  Mr.  Michael  J.  Colbert  for  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  R.R.  Co.  and  Washington  Terminal 
Co.:  .Mr.  Edward  H.  Thomas  for  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  appellees 
submitted; 

The  act  of  February  28,  1903,  and  the  two 
acts  approved  February  12,  1901,  do  not  ap. 
propriate  public  moneys  or  levy  taxes  upon 
the  taxpayers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
private  purposes.  The  project  was  in  response 
to  a  general  desire  of  the  public,  to  abolish 
dangerous  grade  crossings  and  to  remove  the 
railroad  tracks  from  the  mall.  The  acts  were 
based  on  an  ample  consideration.  Irrespective 
of  the  general  power  of  Congress  in  the 
premises. 

We  submit  that  Congress,  in  the  acts 
theniselves,  having  declared  that  the  appro- 
priations were  made  upon  a  valuable  consid- 
eration and  for  a  public  purpose,  the  matter 
is  not  open  to  review  in  the  courts.  Cooley's 
Principles  of  Constitutional  Law,  57  58; 
Cooley  on  Taxation.  2d  ed.,  ill. 

This  court  has  repeatedly  held  that,  al- 
though railroad  corporations  are  private  cor- 
porations as  distinguished  from  those  created 
for  municipal  and  governmental  purposes, 
their  uses  are  public.  N.Y.  &  N.E.R.R  Co  v 
Bristol.  151  U.S.  556.  571. 

The  power  of  States,  counties  and  munici- 
palities to  aid  In  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads, upon  the  ground  that  railroads  are 
quasi  public  Institutions  created  and  existing 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large.  Is  well 
established.  Olcott  v.  Supervisors.  16  Wall. 
698;  Curtis  v.  County  of  Butler.  24  How.  447. 
449;  Rogers  v.  Burlington.  3  Wall.  665;  St. 
loseph  v.  Rogers.  16  Wall.  663:  Gillman  v  She- 
boygan. 2  Black,  515;  Lamed  v.  Burlington,  4 
Wall.  276;  Railroad  Co.  v.  County  of  Otoe,  16 
Wall.  673;  Township  of  Pine  Grove  v.  Talbott. 
19  Wall.  676;  United  States  v.  Railroad  Co..  17 
Wall.  330:  Loan  Assn.  v.  Topeka.  20  Wall.  661: 
Ofoe  Co.  V.  Baldwin,  ill  U.S.  15. 

The  United  States  possesses  complete  Juris- 
diction, both  of  a  political  and  municipal  na- 
t\ire,  over  the  District  of  Columbia.  When 
Congress,  acting  as  the  municipal  legislature 
of  said  District,  in  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power,  enacts  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  community  and 
makes  an  appropriation  and  levies  an  assess- 
ment to  carry  said  legislation  into  effect,  the 
propriety  of  its  action  is  not  open  to  review 
by  the  courts.  Wight  v.  Davidson,  181  U.S.  371, 
381;  Wilson  v.  Lambert.  168  U.S.  611:  N.Y.  & 
N.  E.  R.  R.  Co.  V.  Bristol.  151  U.S.  556.  See  also 
Wabash  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Defiance.  167  U.S.  88.  98; 
Chicago  &c.  R.  R.  V.  Nebraska.  170  U.S.  57,  74. 

But  even  if  the  appropriations  made  by  the 
acts  of  1901  and  1903  could  be  regarded  as 
donations  they  would  still  be  legal  and  the 
acts  providing  therefor  constitutional  and 
valid. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  Government, 
Congress  has  made  donations  for  the  benefit 
of  public  service  corporations,  in  the  nature 
of  land  grants,  subsidies  and  bounties,  and 
such   donations   have   been   invariably  sus- 


tained. Allen  V.  Smith,  173  US  402;  United 
States  V.  Realty  Co..  163  US.  440. 

Said  acts  of  1901  and  1903  are  not  rev- 
enue or  tax  measures  in  the  sense  contem- 
plated by  the  Constitution. 

The  provisions  of  section  7,  article  I  of  the 
Constitution,  which  requires  that  "all  bills 
for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  "  cannot  apply  to 
any  of  the  acts  Involved  In  this  case,  even 
if  we  should  admit  for  the  purp>ose6  of  the 
argument  that  said  acts  did  originate  in  the 
Senate  instead  of  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

By  "bills"  is  meant  "money  bills  "  Story's 
Constitution,  §  874.  In  practice  It  is  applied 
to  bills  to  levy  taxes  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  2  Elliott's  Debates.  283,  284;  Story's 
Consttiutlon,  §  880. 

Twin  City  Bank  v  Nebeker.  167  U.S.  196. 
is  decisive  on  the  question. 

The  act  of  February  28,  1903.  from  the 
recitals  in  Its  enacting  clause  and  the  fact 
that  it  has  received  the  approval  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  has  been  regularly  enrolled 
among  the  statutes  of  the  United  States, 
must  be  presumed  to  have  been  passed  by 
Congress  in  strict  accord  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  reeort  cannot 
be  had  to  the  Journals  of  the  two  houses  to 
overthrow  this  presumption.  Field  v.  Clark. 
143  U.S.  649.  680;  Harwood  v.  Wentuorth. 
162  U.S.  547,  562;  Twin  City  Bank  v.  Nebeker. 
supra. 

Mr  Justice  McKenna  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  court 

This  is  a  bill  In  equity  to  enjoin  Ellis  H. 
Robers,  as  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
from  paying  to  any  person  any  moneys  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  under  certain  acts  of 
Congress'  (31  Stat.  767.  774:  32  Stat.  909), 
and  to  enjoin  the  other  defendants  from 
carrying  into  effect  said  acts  of  Congress,  and 
that  said  acts  "be  declared  null  and  void  for 
want  of  constitutional  authority."  Defend- 
ants interFK)sed  demurrers  to  the  bill,  which 
were  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  a 
decree  entered  dismissing  the  bill.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  affirmed  the  decree. 

The  principal  allegations  of  the  bill  are 
th,it  the  railroad  defendants  are  private  cor- 
porations and  all  Interested  in  the  railway 
and  terminal  facilities  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: that  the  District  of  Columbia  owns 
no  stock  in  any  of  the  companies  nor  is  oth- 
erwise interested  in  any  of  them  save  as  use- 
ful private  enterprises  and  yet  it  is  required 
by  said  acts,  "without  any  lawful  considera- 
tion therefor."  to  pay  the  Baltimore  and 
Potomac  Railroad  Company  the  sum  of 
$750,000.  and  a  like  sum  to  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  "to  be  levied 
and  assessed  ui>on  the  taxable  property  and 
privileges  in  the  said  District  other  than  the 
property  of  the  United  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia."  and  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  said  corporations  respectively,  "which  is  a 
private  use.  and  not  a  governmental  use: " 
that  the  public  moneys  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  raised  chiefly  by  taxation  on  the 
lands  therein,  and  that  the  complainant  Is 
obliged  to  pay  and  does  pay  direct  taxes  on 


An  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
eliminating  certain  grade  crossings  of  rail- 
roads in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  require 
and  authorize  the  construction  of  new  termi- 
nals and  tracks  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, and  for  other  purposes."  approved  Feb- 
ruary 12.  1901:  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  eliminating  certain  grade  cross- 
ings on  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Po- 
tomac Railroad  Company,  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  D.C..  and  requiring  said  com- 
pany to  depress  and  elevate  its  tracks,  and  to 
pn.ible  it  to  relocate  parts  of  Its  railroad 
therein,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
February  12.  1901;  an  act  enUtled  "An  act 
to  provide  for  a  union  railroad  station  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  February  28,  1903. 


land  owned  by  him  therein.  And  the  bill 
also  alleges  that  the  acts  of  Congress  are 
"acts  which  provide  for  raising  revenue  and 
are  repugnant  to  article  I,  section  7,  clause 
1,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  are.  therefore,  null  and  void  ab  initio. 
and  to  their  entire  extent,  because  they  and 
each  and  every  one  of  them  originated  in 
the  Senate  and  not  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." Certain  volumes  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  are  referred  to  and  made  part 
of  the  bill. 

In  other  allegations  of  the  bill  are  ex- 
pressed the  limitations  upon  the  power  of  the 
United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  to  taxation;  that  the  acts  of  Congress 
complained  of  are  repugnant  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States;  that  public 
funds  are  appropriated  for  private  use,  and 
that  exorbitant  taxes  will  be  required  to 
meet  the  legitimate  expenses  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  appellant  will  thereby  be 
oppressed  and  deprived  of  his  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law. 

The  first  contention  of  appellant  is  that 
the  acts  of  Congress  are  revenue  measures, 
and  therefore  should  have  originated  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  not  In  the 
Senate,  and  to  sustain  the  contention  appel- 
lant submits  an  elaborate  argument.  In  an- 
swer to  the  contention  the  case  of  Twin  City 
Bank  v.  Nebeker.  167  US  196,  need  only  be 
cited.  It  was  observed  there  that  it  was  a 
part  of  wisdom  not  to  attempt  to  cover  by  a 
general  statement  what  bills  shall  be  said  to 
be  "bills  for  raising  revenue"  within  the 
.Tieaning  of  those  words  in  the  Constitution, 
but  it  was  said,  quoting  Mr.  Justice  Story, 
"that  the  practical  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
constitutional  provision  in  question  proves 
that  revenue  bills  are  those  that  levy  taxes  In 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  are  not 
bills  for  other  purposes,  which  may  inci- 
dentally create  revenue."  1  Story  on  Con- 
stitution. 6  880  And  the  act  of  Congress  which 
was  there  passed  on  illustrates  the  meaning 
of  the  language  used.  The  act  involved  was 
one  providing  a  national  currency,  and  im- 
posed a  tax  upon  the  average  amount  of  the 
notes  of  a  national  banking  association  in 
circulation.  The  provision  was  assailed  for 
unconstitutionality  because  it  originated  in 
the  Senate.  The  provision  was  sustained,  this 
court  saying: 

"The  tax  was  a  means  for  effectually  ac- 
complishing the  great  object  of  giving  to  the 
people  a  currency  that  would  rest,  primarily, 
upon  the  honor  of  the  United  States  and  be 
available  In  every  pan  of  the  country.  There 
was  no  purpose,  by  the  act  or  by  any  of  its 
provisions,  to  raise  revenue  to  be  applied 
In  meeting  the  expenses  or  obligations  of 
the  Government." 

This  language  is  applicable  to  the  acts  of 
Congress  in  the  case  at  bar.  Whatever  taxes 
are  imposed  are  but  means  to  the  purposes 
provided  by  the  act. 

The  legality  of  those  purposes  is  attacked 
in  the  other  contentions  of  appellant.  All  of 
the  contentions  rest  upon  the  correct- 
ness of  the  allegation  that  the  moneys  pro- 
vided to  be  paid  to  the  railroad  companies 
are  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  companies, 
••which  is  a  private  use  and  not  a  govern- 
mental use." 

The  titles  of  the  acts  are  the  best  brief 
summary  of  their  purposes,  and  those  pur- 
poses are  obviously  of  public  benefit.  We  do 
not  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  the  cases  which  establish 
this.  The  scheme  of  improvement  provided  by 
the  acts  required  a  removal  of  the  railroads 
from  their  situations.  large  expenditures  of 
money  by  the  companies,  and  the  surrender 
of  substantial  rights.  These  rights  are  recog- 
nized and  their  surrender  expressed  to  be 
part  of  the  consideration  of  the  sums  of 
money  paid  to  the  companies.  Indeed  there 
is  an  element  of  contract  not  only  in  the 
changes  made  but  in  the  manner  and  upon 
the  scale  which  they  are  required  to  be  made. 


As  remarked  by  Mr.  Justice  Morris,  speaking 
for  the  Court  of  App>eals : 

The  case  is  practically  that  of  a  contract 
between  the  United  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  the  one  side  and  the  rail- 
road companies  on  the  other,  whereby  the 
railroad  companies  agree  to  surrender  cer- 
tain rights,  rights  of  property  as  well  as 
other  rights,  and  to  construct  a  work  of 
great  magnitude,  greater  perhaps  than  their 
own  needs  require,  but  which  Congress  deems 
to  be  demanded  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
national  capital  and  by  the  public  at  large; 
and  for  this  surrender  of  right  and  this 
work  of  magnitude  commensurate  with  the 
public  demand.  Congress  agrees  to  pav  a  cer- 
tain sum.  partly  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
United  States  and  partly  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  a  simple 
case  of  bargaining  and  sale,  like  any  other 
purchase." 

We    have    assumed    that    appellant,    as    a 
taxpayer  of   the   District   of   Columbia,   can  ^ 
raise  the  questions  we  have  considered,  but 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  so  de- 
ciding. 

Decree  affirmed. 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan  concurs  In  the  result 
only 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  one  further  point  and  I  shall 
be  through  for  now. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  expressed 
himself  on  the  situation  that  would  pre- 
sent itself  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Well,  the  situation  is  just  this  with 
regard  to  this  assessment,  or  one  like  It, 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
reported  from  its  Labor  Committee  a 
coal  mine  safety  and  health  measure.  It 
does  have  a  provision  for  assessment  for 
study  of  better  standards  for  safety  and 
health  in  the  coal  mines.  Now  they  evi- 
dently have  made  their  finding  there 
that  It  is  not  required  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  measure. 

If  the  House  of  Representatives  is  the 
only  body  that  deals  with  an  assess- 
ment for  the  study  of  health  and  safety, 
and  we  do  not.  then,  if  we  strike  it  out 
in  conference  on  the  point  of  order,  we 
are  limited  to  the  House  version,  or  a 
lesser  degree  thereof. 

As  a  practical  matter,  of  course,  I 
would  think  we  would  not  want  to  do 
that.  If  we  keep  this  in  and  vote  down 
the  point  of  order,  the  Senate  can  work 
its  will  on  title  V.  Senators  can  move  to 
improve  it  as  they  might  think  it  should 
be  improved  and  have  it  in  the  shape 
they  would  have  it  when  we  go  over  in 
conference  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

This  is  just  another  way  of  tying  our 
hands  on  the  bill. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  this  is  the  kind  of 
precedent  that  would  ring  down  through 
the  years  to  haimt  the  Members  of  this 
body  on  other  measures,  be  it  agriculture, 
be  it  aviation,  be  it  recreation — whatever 
it  is.  It  would  be  a  very,  very  sad  and 
haunting  memory. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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AiaoTDiaan  no.   ais 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ators will  recall  that  in  keeping  with 
other  Senators,  I  have  presented  for 
their  consideration,  the  two  amendments 
that  deal  with  the  subject  of  compensa- 
tion for  disabled  miners. 

I  submit  an  amendment  which  I  intend 
to  offer  for  myself  and  my  colleagues  Mr. 
Byrd,  Mr.  ScoTT,  Mr.  Schweiker.  and  Mr. 
Cook,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  lie  on  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
and  lie  on  the  desk  as  requested. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as 
follows : 

On  page  26,  between  lines  7  and  8  In- 
sert the  following  ; 

"PA«T    C INTIRIM    Hkalth    Bencttts    roR 

DlSABUBD  MmSRS 
"FCRPOSE 

"Sec.   106.  Based  on  a  recent  study  con- 
ducted  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,    Congress    finds    and    declares    that 
there  are  a  significant  number  of  Inactive 
coal  nStoers  living  today  who  are  totally  dis- 
abled arid  unable  to  be  gainfully  employed 
due  to  the  development  of  complicated  pneu- 
moconiosis  while   working  in   one  or  more 
of  the  Nation's  coal  mines;    that  there  also 
are  a  number  of  surviving  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  coal   miners   whose   death   was   at- 
tributable to  this  disease;    that  few  States 
have   laws   providing   any   benefits   for   dis- 
ability from  this  disease  to  active  or  Inactive 
coal  miners;  and  that.  In  order  to  give  more 
States  time  to  enact  laws  to  provide  such 
benefits.    It    is.    therefore,    the    purpose    of 
sections    107    through    109    of    this    part    to 
provide,  on  a  temporary  and  limited  basis. 
Interim  emergency  health  disability  benefits 
to  any  coal  miner  who  Is  totally  disabled  and 
unable  to  be  gainfully  employed  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  thU  Act  due  to  complicated 
pneumoconiosis   which   arises   out   of    or    In 
the    course   of,    his    employment    In    one    or 
more  of  the  Nation's   coal   mines;    to  pro- 
vide such  benefits  to  the  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  any  miner  who,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,   was   totally   disabled   and   unable   to 
be  gainfully   employed   due   to   complicated 
pneumoconiosis    arising    out    of,    or    In    the 
course  of.  such  employment;  and  to  develop 
further  and  detailed  Information  and  data 
on  the  extent  to  which  past,  present,  and 
future  coal  miners  are  or  will  be  totally  dis- 
abled  by    complicated    pneumoconiosis    de- 
veloped  from   working   in    coal   mines   and 
thereby  prevented  from  earning  wages,  and 
on  the  extent  to  which  assistance  to  such 
miners  and  their  dependents,  consistent  with 
existing  conventional  methods  of  providing 
benefits  to  workers  In  other  fields  is  needed, 
and  the  most  effective  method  for  assuring 
such  assistance. 

"interim  benefrr  standards;  state 
agreements;  grants 
"Sec.  107.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
pose of  this  part,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred 
to  in  this  part  as  "the  Secretary")  shall  de- 
velop and  promulgate  Interim  disability 
benefit  standards  governing  the  determina- 
tion of  persons  eligible  to  receive  health  dls- 
ablUty  benefits  under  this  part  and  the 
methods  and  procedures  to  be  used  In  dis- 
bursing such  benefits  to  such  persons.  Such 
standards  shall  take  Into  consideration  the 
length  of  employment  In  coal  mines  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  eetabUah  a  claim  for  such 
benefits;  reasonable  and  equitable  means 
methods,  and  procedures  for  filing  and  estab- 
lishing proof  of  disability  consistent  with  the 
purpose  of  this  part;  and  such  other  matters 
as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  to  effectu- 
ate this  purpose  as  soon  as  possible  after 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  standards  shall 
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be  •ffoctlve  upon  publlcaUon  in  the  Fed«T«l 
Register  unleu  the  Secretary  prescrlbeB  a 
later  date  which  date  shall  not  be  more  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 563  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
shall  apply  to  the  promulgation  of  such 
standards. 

■(b)  After  publication  of  such  standards. 
the  Secretarj'  shall  enter  into  agreements 
with  any  SUte  pursuant  to  which  the  State 
shall  receive  and  adjudicate.  In  accordance 
with  the  standards  promulgated  under  this 
section,  claims  for  emergency  health  disabil- 
ity benefits  from  any  eligible  person  who  is 
a  resident  of  such  State.  Such  agreements 
shall,  m  addition  to  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate.  Include  ade- 
quate assurances  that  the  State  shaU  pro- 
vide such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting 
procedures  as  may  be  appropriate  to  assure 
proper  disbursement  and  accounting  of 
grants  made  to  the  State  under  this  part; 
and  that  the  State  will  make  such  reports 
to  the  Secretary,  in  such  form  and  contain- 
ing such  information,  as  the  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  require. 

"(c)  Beginning  after  the  effective  date  of 
any  agreement  entered  Into  with  a  State 
under  this  section  and  ending  on  June  30, 
1972,  the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  part,  shall  make  grants  to  such  State 
from  moneys  in  the  Treasury  appropriated 
for  this  purpose.  Such  grants  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  State  to  pay  such  benefits  to 
eligible  persons  as  provided  In  section  108 
of  this  title.  No  benefit  payments  shall  be 
made  under  this  part  to  an  eligible  person  if 
the  State,  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
reduces  the  benefits  for  disability  caused  by 
complicated  pneumoconiosis  payable  to 
such  person  under  such  State's  laws  or  regu- 
lations. 

"(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Secretary  to  make  grants 
referred  to  in  this  part. 

"benejtt  payments 

"S«c.  108.  (a)  Interim  emergency  health 
disability  benefits  shall  be  paid.  In  accortl- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  from 
grante  to  the  States  under  section  107  of 
this  Otle  to  persons  determined  bv  the  State 
pursuant  to  the  Interim  disability  benefits 
standards  established  under  section  107  of 
this  title  to  be  eligible  to  receive  such  bene- 
fits. Such  benefits  shall  be  paid  to  such 
eUglble  persons  as  soon  ae  possible  after  a 
claim  Is  filed  therefor  and  eligibility  de- 
termined. Such  benefits  shall  terminate  when 
such  person  is  no  longer  eligible,  or  on  June 
30,  1972.  whichever  is  first,  unless  the  State 
extends  such  benefits  under  any  State  pro- 
gram for  this  purpose. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  the  benefits  payable 
to  an  eUgible  person  under  this  section  by 
a  State  shall  be  determined  as  follows: 

•  H )  In  the  case  of  total  disability,  such 
eligible  person  shall  be  paid  benefits  during 
the  period  of  such  disability  at  a  rate  equal 
to  50  per  centum  of  the  minimum  monthly 
payment  to  which  an  employee  in  grade  GS-2 
with  one  or  more  dependents,  who  is  totally 
disabled.  Is  entitled  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  8105  and  8110  of  title  5  United 
States  Code; 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  death  of  the  disabled 
miner  resulting  from  such  disease,  such 
eUgible  widow  shall  be  paid  benefits  at  the 
rate  the  deceased  would  receive  such  benefits 
If  he  were  totally  disabled  until  the  widow 
dies  or  remarries; 

■■(3)  In  the  case  of  an  eligible  person 
entitled  to  benefits  under  clause  (1)  or  (2) 
of  this  subsection  who  has  one  or  more 
dependents,  such  benefits  shall  be  Increased 
at  the  rate  of  50  per  centum  of  the  benefits 
to  which  such  person  Is  entitled  under  clause 
(1)  or  (2)  of  this  subeection.  If  such  person 
has  one  dependent,  75  per  centum  If  such 
person  has  two  dependents,  and  100  per 
centum  If  such  person  has  three  dependents; 


except  that  such  increased  benefits  for 
child,  brother,  sister,  or  grandchild  shall 
cease  If  such  dependent  dies  or  marries  or 
becomes  eighteen  years  of  age,  or  if  over  ige 
eighteen  and  Incapable  of  self-support  be- 
comes  capable  of  self-support. 

"(c)  Any  benefit  payment  made  to  an 
eligible  person  under  this  section  shall  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  any  pay- 
ment made  to  such  person  under  any  other 
provision  of  law  for  a  disability  directly 
caused  by  complicated  pneumoconiosis 
arising  out  of,  or  in  the  course  of,  empiov 
ment  in  coal  mines. 

"STUDT 

"Sec.  109.  The  Secretary  shall  Immediately 
undertake  a  study  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  coal  miners  are  or  will  be  totally 
disabled  due  to  compUcated  pneumoconloels 
developed  during  the  course  of  employment 
In  the  Nation's  coal  mines;  the  extent  to 
which  the  States  pro\'ide  benefits  to  active 
and  Inactive  coal  miners  and  their  depend- 
ents for  such  disability;  the  adequacy  of 
such  benefits,  the  need  for,  and  the  deslr- 
ability  of,  providing  any  Federal  assistance 
for  such  disability;  the  need  for.  and  desir- 
ability  of.  extending  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 106  through  108  of  this  part  for  persons 
eUglble  for  benefits  under  this  part;  and  such 
other  facts  which  would  be  helpful  to  the 
Congress  In  reviewing  this  part  following 
completion  of  this  study,  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate.  In  carrying  out  this 
study,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with,  and, 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  obtain  infor- 
mation and  comments  from,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
other  Interested  Federal  agencies,  the  States' 
operators,  representatives  of  the  miners  in- 
surance representatives,  and  other  Interested 
persons.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report 
on  such  study.  togetJier  with  such  recom- 
mendations. Including  appropriate  legisla- 
tive recommendations,  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, to  the  Congress  not  later  than  Oc- 
tx>b€r  1,  1970.  The  Secretary  shall  also  sub- 
mlt  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report,  be- 
ginning January  30.  1971,  of  the  actloiu 
taken  under  this  part. 

"Sec.  no.  This  part  shall  take  effect  upon 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.". 

On  page  8,  amend  lines  1  and  2  to  read  .u 
follows : 

"TITLE   I— MANDATORY  HEALTH   STAND- 
ARDS   FOR    COAL    MINES     AND    EMER- 
GENCY HEALTH  DISABILITY  BENEFITS 
FOR  COAL  MINERS" 
On  page    122,   line   24,   Unmedlately  after 

"title  I".  Insert  the  following:   "(other  than 

Part  C  thereof)  ". 
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NAVAL  DEFENSE  OF  THE  SOUTHERN 
OCEANS 


I    ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VlrRinla.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  5 
o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 30.  1969,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  29    1969: 

Diplomatic    and    Foreign    Sebvice 
Thomas  Patrick  Melady.   of  New  York,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to 
the  Republic  of  Burundi. 

John  F.  Root,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  "to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Ivory  Coa«t. 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  September  29.  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  in  the  press  and  in  Con- 
gress in  recent  months  about  the  grow- 
ing Soviet  seapower.  On  a  number  of 
occasions,  I  have  expressed  my  grave 
concern  to  my  distinguished  colleagues 
regarding  the  ever-increasing  Soviet  sea 
threat.  New  and  alarming  information 
on  this  peril  we  face  continues  to  come 
to  my  attention. 

Mr.  President,  this  Soviet  threat  to  the 
South  Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Ocean 
has  been  given  a  new  perspective  by  Mr. 
Anthony  H.  Harrlgan.  assistant  editor 
of  the  News  &  Courier  in  Charleston. 
SO.  Mr.  Harrlgan.  who  has  an  eminent 
reputation  as  a  seapower  analyst,  pre- 
sents a  clear  and  Important  analysis  of 
the  strategic  role  South  Africa  will  forge 
in  the  deployment  of  seapower  by  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.  It  Is  imperative 
that  the  United  States  maintain  good 
relations  w^lth  South  Africa  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  this  article, 
entitled  "Naval  Defense  of  the  Southern 
Oceans,"  to  my  distlngulslied  colleagues 
which  was  published  August  18,  1969.  In 

the  American  Security  Council's  Wash- 
ington Report.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  this  article  to  be  printed  In  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Naval  Defense  of  the  Southeen  Oceans — 
The  Soviet  Threat  in  the  South  Atlantic 
\ND    Indian    Oceans 

(By  Anthony  Harrlgan) 

In  the  hills  above  the  historic  Simons- 
town  naval  base,  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  will  he  built  the  underground  naval 
command  headquarters  that  one  day  may 
be  of  central  Importance  to  the  Western 
countries  in  defense  of  the  South  Atlantic 
and  Indian  Oceans. 

The  South  AfrtcaJi  Navy,  which  operates 
from  the  Slmonstown  base,  currently  Is  In 
the  midst  of  an  expansion  program  with 
significant  Implications  for  all  the  free  world 
sea-trading  nations.  The  base  is  being  ex- 
pivnded  In  order  to  accommodate  the  850- 
'on  Daphne-class  submarines  South  Africa 
Is  purchasing  from  Prance.  The  first  crews 
.ire  being  trained  at  the  French  Navy's  sub- 
marine school  and  the  complicated  details 
of  forming  a  modern  submarine  force,  al- 
beit small  in  size,  are  being  handled  by 
the  "Daphne  Project,"  similar  to  the  Special 
Projects  Office  that  supervised  development 
of  America's  Polaris  submarines. 

The  importance  of  South  Africa's  naval 
build-up  IS  underscored  by  the  fact  that 
the  Republic  possesses  the  only  strong  mari- 
time force  in  Southern  Africa.  The  expansion 
takes  on  special  significance  In  view  of  the 
rising  tempo  of  Soviet  maritime  and  naval 
operations  In  the  South  Atlantic  and  the 
Indian  Oceans. 

Only  a  few  years  aigo,  a  Soviet  maritime 
or   naval   presence   In   the   Southern    heml- 
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sphere  was  hardly  considered  possible  The 
arrival  of  a  single  Soviet  vessel  in  African 
waters  attracted  worldwide  attention.  All 
that  is  changed.  Fifteen  Soviet  and  East 
Bloc  ships  pass  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
every  day.  In  the  last  year,  more  than  130 
communist  vessels  called  at  East  African 
ports.  Soviet  warships  regularly  move  Into 
the  Indian  Ocean  from  the  Atlantic  side.  For 
example.  In  late  July  two  Soviet  warships, 
the  rocket  ship  Upomy  and  the  naval  tank- 
er YegoTlyk  arrived  in  Zanzibar.  Earlier  in 
the  year,  a  Russian  rocket  cruiser  and  a 
guided  missile  destroyer  i>ald  the  first  of- 
ficial visit  to  Mauritius,  the  strategically  lo- 
cated Indian  Ocean  island  550  miles  east  of 
Madagascar 

The  Soviet  maritime  and  naval  activity 
make  the  Slmonstown  base  tremendously 
important  now  and  In  the  event  of  any  type 
of  oceanic  confilct.  In  any  10-day  period, 
there  are  almost  2,000  ships  traveling  the 
sea  routes  off  South  Africa's  shores.  These 
include  the  supertankers  that  carry  oil  from 
the  Middle  East  to  keep  the  lights  burning 
in  Europe  It  is  essential  that  the  movements 
of  these  vessels  be  monitored. 

The  USSR's  support  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam can  be  gauged  from  the  number  of  East 
Bloc  ships  In  transit  around  the  Cape  and 
the  type  of  cargoes  they  carry.  Military  car- 
goes, including  rocket-armed  torpedo  boats, 
have  been  sent  to  North  Korea  by  the  Cape 
Route.  Soviet  submarines  destined  for  the 
Indian  Navy  also  have  tr.ken  the  route 
around  the  Cape.  If  the  United  States  and 
the  NATO  nations  are  to  have  an  accurate, 
up-to-date  picture  of  Soviet  naval  activity. 
It  is  imperative  that  comprehensive  surveil- 
lance be  maintained  along  the  Cape  Route 
and  that  the  restUts  of  this  intelligence 
activity  be  fully  available. 

The  United  States,  with  its  worldwide 
naval  responslblUtles.  cannot  afford  an  intel- 
ligence blind-spot,  especially  when  the  So- 
viets are  in  the  midst  of  a  maritime  build-up 
In  the  South  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans. 
The  South  African  Navy  unquestionably  Is 
In  position  to  supply  the  United  States  with 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  on  So- 
rtet  and  East  Bloc  ship  movements,  not  sim- 
ply in  waters  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
Republic  but  in  the  remote  areas  of  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

In  a  typical  day,  the  Soviet  Union  may  have 
a  warship  at  Aden  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red 
Sea,  a  trawler  force  off  South  West  Africa. 
a  large  factory  ship  near  the  Maldlve  Islands, 
two  space  tracker  ships  In  the  mld-Indlan 
Ocean,  an  oceanographlc  vessel  far  to  the 
south  of  the  Cape,  and  a  destroyer  off  the 
Nigerian  coast — plus  a  dozen  or  more  mer- 
chant vessels  that  could  be  assigned  naval 
or  intelligence  tasks. 

If  the  United  States  were  In  a  position  to 
maintain  large  task  forces  and  shore  stations 
in  the  area,  together  with  shore-based,  long- 
range  reconnaissance  aircraft,  it  would  not 
have  to  be  especially  interested  in  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  South  African  ships  and  recon- 
naissance aircraft.  At  one  time,  it  seemed 
likely  that  the  U.S.  would  establish  a  major 
base  in  the  British  Indian  Ocean  territory, 
but  the  likelihood  is  small  now  because  of 
the  rapid  rise  In  defense  costs  and  the  de- 
velopment of  expensive  new  weapons  sys- 
tems. Therefore,  coop)eratlon  with  the  South 
Africa  defense  forces  In  the  area  of  maritime 
surveillance  is  of  major  Importance.  In  view 
of  the  increasing  Soviet  naval  role  in  the 
Southern  hemisphere. 

Cooperation,  which  existed  under  the 
Elsenhower  administration  {and  which  in- 
cluded Joint  U.S..  British.  South  African  and 
Portuguese  naval  exercises)  all  but  ceased 
as  a  result  of  policy  decisions  by  the  Ken- 
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nedy  and  Johnson  administrations.  Whereas 
the  United  States  formerly  sold  torpedoes 
and  other  naval  weapons  to  the  Republic, 
sale  of  naval  equipment  to  South  Africa  was 
banned  in  the  1960's.  despite  the  fact  that 
torpedoes  and  sonar,  for  example,  have  no 
conceivable  application  to  any  internal  se- 
curity measures.  South  African  naval  per- 
sonnel no  longer  are  invited  to  attend  US. 
semce  schools,  even  though  officers  of  navies 
with  close  links  to  the  Soviets — the  Indian 
Na\-y,  for  example — have  been  invited  to  at- 
tend the  U.S.  defense  schools.  This  ban.  or- 
dered by  previous  administrations.  Is  ex- 
tremely unrealistic,  not  to  say  hypocritical 
In  view  of  the  Importance  of  naval  and  air 
cooperation  with  the  Republic. 

The  ban  has  not  prevented  South  Africa 
from  modernizing  its  armed  forces.  France 
has  been  quick  to  fill  the  gap  in  equipment, 
technology  and  theory.  French,  Italian.  Ger- 
man and  Swiss  companies  are  eager  to  sell 
aircraft,  rockets,  guns,  radar  and  other  equip- 
ment necessary  for  modern  armed  forces. 
French  and  Italian  equipment  and  know- 
how,  plus  airframe  construction  personnel 
from  Britain  and  the  Continent,  made  pos- 
sible the  opening  of  the  Atlas  Aircraft  Com- 
pany plant  in  South  Africa  that  produces  a 
small.  Jet  aircraft.  For  its  interceptor  squad- 
rons. South  Africa  has  the  Mirage  fighters 
built  In  France,  the  aircraft  that  performed 
so  splendidly  for  the  Israelis  In  the  Six  Day 
War.  South  Africa's  most  critical  aircraft  need 
is  for  maritime  reconnaissance  planes.  This 
need  Is  likely  to  be  met  soon  by  acquisition  of 
aircraft  from  Europe. 

The  United  States  would  have  much  to 
gain,  however.  If  South  Africa  wore  to  pur- 
chase the  long-range,  multi-engine  recon- 
naissance aircraft  which  the  U.S.  has 
pioneered.  Aircraft  of  these  type  are  needed 
to  produce  the  tj-pe  and  volume  of  surveil- 
lance information  required  to  keep  track  of 
Soviet  naval  units  In  the  Indian  Ocean.  South 
Africa  Is  the  only  country,  except  Australia 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  like- 
ly to  undertake  long-range  reconnaissance 
flights  and  share  the  Inlormatlon  obtained 
with  the  United  States. 

The  urgency  of  such  a  surveillance  opera- 
tion may  not  be  understood  by  many  peo- 
ple at  the  present  moment  But  if  the  So- 
viets acquire  a  naval  presence  In  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans  similar  to  what 
they  have  in  the  Medlterranesm.  the  need 
for  comprehensive,  accurate  tracking  will  be 
imperative.  Actually,  the  South  African 
Navy's  expansion  program  is  of  sufBclent  size 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Western  nations 
for  a  major  Cape  communications  and  con- 
trol center.  In  the  event  of  a  limited  naval 
war  In  the  South  Atlantic  or  Indian  Oceans. 
the  Western  powers  would  have  immediate 
need  of  the  communications  facilities  for 
handling  the  mass  of  shipping  moving  be- 
tween the  two  oceans  Plotting  of  this  ship- 
ping by  manual  means  would  be  grossly  in- 
adequate, and  thus  the  NATO  countries  have 
a  real  stake  In  helping  South  Africa  Install 
a  computerized  ship  plotting  system  that 
could  be  linked  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Op- 
erational Control  Center. 

The  only  visible  barrier  to  such  a  develop- 
ment Is  the  arms  ban  that  is  a  dead  letter 
for  several  of  America's  European  allies.  The 
British  arms  ban  almost  certainly  will  be 
discarded  If  the  Conservative  Party  wins  the 
next  General  EHectlon.  Sir  Alec  Douglas- 
Home,  former  British  Prime  Minister  and 
shadow  foreign  minister,  has  made  plain 
that  military  cooperation  with  South  Africa 
would  be  resumed,  saying  that  "the  sea 
routes  around  Africa  have  become  a  vital 
lifeline    for    Western    Eurojje." 

The  Nixon  administration,  for  Its  part,  is 
In  a  good  position  to  drop  the  ban  on  naval 
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armaments  and  naval  aircraft  and  to  resume 
the  cooperation  and  exchange  of  information 
maintained  by  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion. 

Critics  of  U.S.  bases  overseas  cannot  logi- 
cally complain  If  the  US.  makes  Increased 
use  of  the  resources  and  geographical  po- 
sition of  a  friendly  power  with  sea  frontiers 
on  the  South  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans. 

Ironically,  Britain,  while  paying  Up  serv- 
ice to  the  arms  ban  in  order  to  appease  Afro- 
Asian  Nations  In  the  Commonwealth,  has 
sent  Its  warships  into  the  Slmonstown  base 
more  than  150  times  since  the  closing  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  British  warships  on  patrol  in 
the  Mozambique  Channel  also  regularly  call 
at  the  South  African  port  of  Durban 

While  the  facts  are  well  understood  in 
shipping  circles,  the  public  needs  greater  un- 
derstanding of  the  tremendous  Increase  in 
maritime  activity  involving  Southern  Africa. 
Under  construction  north  of  Durban  is  the 
new  port  of  Richards  Bay.  which  will  be  able 
to  handle  the  100,000-ton  tankers  now  com- 
ing round  Southern  Africa  regularly.  The 
Japanese,  which  are  expected  to  order  30  mil- 
lion tons  of  Iron  ore  from  South  Africa  In 
the  next  few  years,  want  loading  berths  for 
150,000-ton  bulk  carriers  at  Richards  Bay. 

As  a  result  of  its  new  "outward"  foreign 
iJolicy.-  South  Africa  Is  forging  new  ties  that 
may  markedly  affect  the  global  strategic  pic- 
ture. Foreign  aflalrs  specialists  in  Cape  Town 
believe  that  before  the  year  is  out  South 
Africa  will  establish  close  economic  and  po- 
litical links  with  the  Malagasy  Republic  on 
Madagascar,  Africa's  great  offshore  island. 
The  French  have  a  naval  base  and  a  Foreign 
Legion  Battalion  on  Madagascar.  One  possi- 
bility is  that  an  agreement  with  the  Mala- 
gasy Republic  will  involve  an  arrangement 
whereby  the  South  Africans  will  have  base 
rights  on  Madagascar  while  the  French  will 
be  free  to  use  Slmonstown. 

In  whatever  arrangements  are  concluded, 
the  facilities  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope  will  be 
of  basic  importance,  if  for  no  other  reason 
that  they  occupy  a  central  position.  Beyond 
that,  however,  there  Is  solid  evidence  that 
the  basic  components  of  a  kev  naval  opera- 
tions center  for  Western  sea  powers  are  be- 
ing created  at  the  Cape.  In  the  event  of  a 
major   naval   crisis,   the   naval   staffs   of   the 
NATO   nations  and   other  free   world   coun- 
tries such  as  Japan  will  And  at  the  southern 
tip  of  the  African  continent  the  framework 
necessary  for  conducting  large  operations  re- 
pairing and  refueling  warships  and  merchant 
ships,    and    for   controlling   shipping   move- 
ments so  as  to  make  sure  that  adequate  fuel 
and   other  vital  cargoes  reach  Western  Eu- 
rope. Prom  the  U.S.  standpoint,  however,  the 
immediate  need  is  to  reestablish  vital  lines 
of  communication   and   cooperation    and   to 
assist    modernization    and    coordination    of 
naval  forces  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

future.  Now,  it  appears  that  a  new  day 
is  dawning  for  the  maritime  Industry. 
Growing  attention  is  being  focused  on 
meeting  the  present  and  future  needs  of 
this  industry,  so  vital  to  the  economic 
health  of  our  Nation. 

This  was  the  theme  of  a  column  by 
Capt.  Thomas  L.  Lewis,  U.S.  Navy  retired, 
in  the  Times  Picayune  of  New  Orleans. 
Captain  Lewis  is  a  very  knowledgeable 
man  in  matters  concerning  the  maritime 
industry.  In  this  column,  he  outlines  a 
report  on  the  problems  of  the  industry 
by  the  APL-CIO's  Maritime  Trades  De- 
partment. It  is  an  informative  and  in- 
teresting article,  and  I  am  taking  the 
opportunity  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

Out:,ook  Appears  Brighter  for  1969  Mari- 
time Reform:  Speeches  and  Statements 
Indicate  Optimism 


September  29,  1969      I   September  29,  1969 


(By  Capt.  Thomas  L.  Lewis.  U.S.  Navy 
retired ) 


OUTLOOK  APPEARS  BRIGHTER  FOR 
1969    MARITIME    REFORM 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  29.  1969 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mari- 
time industry  is  one  of  America's  great- 
est industries.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
engines  of  our  economy,  one  of  our  larg- 
est employers,  and,  in  a  real  sense,  the 
foundation  of  much  of  the  international 
prestige  and  prominence  this  Nation  now 
enjoys.  In  recent  years,  however,  we  have 
tended  to  take  this  great  industry  for 
granted.  It  may  be  said  we  have  ne- 
glected its  needs  and  failed  to  plan  for  its 


An  aura  of  optimism  definitely  appears  to 
be  developing  on  the  maritime  front  of  the 
nation.  More  and  more  speeches  and  state- 
ments by  prominent  men,  whose  interests  are 
linked  with  the  maritime  Industrv  so  vital  to 
our  country,  seem  to  be  brightening  the  fu- 
ture of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  instead  of 
shrouding  it  with  gloom. 

An  example  along  those  lines  is  reported 
in  a  recent  Issue  of  the  official  publication 
Of  the  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Trades  Depart- 
ment's "Maritime",  It  reports  on  a  meeting 
of  the  executive  board  of  MTD.  held  in  Bal 
Harbour,  Pla.,  earlier  this  year  to  chart  the 
course  for  the  coming  year. 

The  report  captioned.  "MTD  Proposes  for 
1969  A  Positive  Program  of  Fleet  Develop- 
ment." says  that  the  meeting  was  held  "amid 
an  atmosphere  of  optimism  over  the  pros- 
pects for  maritime  reform  in   1969 " 

It  says  that  "'the  improved  outlook  was 
the  product  of  many  things"  and  It  listed: 

A  telegram  from  President  Nixon  to  the 
Deparments  nearly  7  million  members  pledg- 
ing the  new  Administration  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  "strong  and  viable  Merchant  Ma- 
rine." 

The  action  by  more  than  160  Congressmen 
to  date  are  sponsoring  legislation  to  rees- 
tablish the  Maritime  Administration  as  an 
independent  agency— legislation  passed  over- 
whelmingly by  the  90th  Congress,  onlv  to  be 
vetoed  by  President  Johnson. 

The  re-lntroduction  in  Congress  of  bills 
to  provide  a  new  Maritime  program— meas- 
ures which  in  MTD's  view,  require  only  "per- 
fecting in  Committee  to  form  the  base  for  a 
long-overdue,  forwarding  looking  Maritime 
posture. 

The  presence  within  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration of  such  officials  as  Transportation 
Secretary  John  A.  Volpe  and  Undersecretary 
of  Commerce  Rocco  Siclliano.  both  of  whom' 
according  to  the  MTD.  have  demonstrated 
their  "awareness"  of  Maritime  problems 

The  fact  that  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Party  platforms  contain  prom- 
ises to  work  for  revitalizaUon  of  the  US 
flag  shipping  and  shipbuilding. 

The  report  by  MTD's  "Maritime"  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  message  from  the  White 
House  was  the  first  such  message  that  the 
labor  movement  had  received  since  Presi- 
dent Nixon  tool£  office. 

The  message  addressed  to  MTD  President 
Hall  and  Representatives  of  39  national  and 
international  Unions  attending  the  session 
spoke  of  the  Administrations  "deep  interest 
m  seeing  our  Merchant  Marine  play  a  more 
Important  role  in  world  commerce."  it  said 
that  Mr  Nixon  looked  forward  "to  working 
with  your  Department  and  all  organized  labor 
In  achieving  this  goal." 

The  publication  notes  that  even  before 
President  Nixon's  telegram  was  received  there 


was  a  new  sense  of  optimism  at  the  session 
It  says  that  Administrator  O.  William  Moodv 
Jr.  in  a  report  to  the  board  spoke  of  i 
marked  change  in  attitude  about  maritime 
affairs  in  official  Washington  circles"  and  that 
it  "suggests  strongly  that  progress  is  in  sieht 
and  that  it's  achievable." 

The  legislative  report  noted  that  the  kev 
to  progress  must  be  "a  positive  program  of 
fleet  development"  keyed  to  a  fair  and  eaxu 
table  solution  to  our  maritime  Ills.  It  spec- 
ifled  that  any  new  legislation  must. 

Provide  new  ships  for  the  unsubsldized 
segment  of  the  fleet  as  well  as  the  subsidized 
segment. 

Be  in  harmony  with  the  national  AFI^CIO 
policy  that  American-flag  ships  must  be  built 
exclusively  in  American  shipyards. 

Provide  a  mechanism  to  encourage  unsub- 
sldized operators  to  invest  more  private  capi- 
tal  in  new  ship  construction,  including  the 
same  privilege  of  setting  up  tax-deferred  con- 
struction reserve  funds  enjoved  by  subsidized 
operators:  giving  unsubsldized  operators 
•'first  call"  on  government-generated  cargoes- 
and  giving  unsubsldized  operators  long-term 
charters  to  carry  government  cargo. 

Put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  "double 
subsidies"  whereby  operating  and  construc- 
tion subsidies,  granted  to  14  liner  companies 
to  help  them  compete  fairly  with  foreign- 
flag  operators  for  the  carriage  of  commerci,^i 
cargo,  are  used  to  underbid  unsubsldized 
American-flag  operators  for  the  carriage  of 
government  cargo. 

There  follows  some  of  the  highlights  of  a 
wide  range  of  resolutions  which  MTD's  Pub- 
lication Maritime  reports  having  been 
adopted  at  the  session : 

On  "Maritime  independence,"  spelled  out 
full  support  for  legislation  to  set  up  the 
Maritime  Administration  as  an  autonomous 
federal  agency. 

On  ■foreign  shipbuilding,"  criticized  those 
who  would  permit  U.S.  Flag  ships  to  be  built 
abroad  on  the  basis  of  lost  Jobs,  consumers 
and  taxpayers  at  home  and  called  for  legis- 
lation to  assure  ■build-abroad"  does  not  be- 
come national  policy. 

On  the  maritime  program,  in  companion 
resolutions  urged  that  long-overdue  action 
be  taken  to  rebuild  the  U.S.  flag  fleet.  One 
endorsed  a  program  for  construction  of  50 
ships  a  year  while  the  other  called  for  imple- 
mentations of  President  Nixon's  Campaign 
pledge  to  develop  a  fleet  for  the  carriage  "oJ 
30  per  cent  of  overseas  commerce  by  the  mld- 
1970s. 

On  "Offshore  drilling"',  resolved  that  Con- 
gress should  halt  the  practice  of  purchasing 
oil  drilling  rigs  for  offshore  drilling  from 
abroad. 

On  ■■fishing  fleet."  expressed  concern  over 
the  number  of  incidents  of  seizure  and  har- 
assment of  U.S.  fishing  vessels  bv  Latin 
American  countries  and  proposed  action  for 
remedies  that  should  be  taken. 

On  "runway  shipping,  ■  urged  the  Congress 
to  investigate  the  oil  industrvs  "policy  of 
exporting  American  shipbuilding  Jobs"  and 
the  "inequitable  tax  favor"'  enjoyed  by  that 
industry. 

On  "foreign  trade  zone.  "  criticized  the 
Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board  "for  granting  per- 
mission to  a  shipyard  to  build  marine  equip- 
ment with  duty-free  Imported  materials  in 
a  foreign  trade  "sub-zone"  established  in  New 
Orleans.  ..." 


LT.  GEN.  LEONARD  D.  HEATON  SUR- 
GEON GENERAL  OF  THE  ARMY 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  29.  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  September  30,   1969,  Lt.  Gen. 


Leonard  D.  Heaton.  UJS.  Army,  will  be  of- 
ficially retired  from  the  Army  after  more 
than  43  years  of  distinguished  service  to 
his  country.  For  the  past  10  years,  Gen- 
eral Heaton  has  been  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army.  He  was  appointed  to 
this  top  medical  position  in  the  Army  by 
President  Eisenhower  on  June  1.  1959. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  my  distinguished 
colleagues  would  like  to  join  me  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  this  great  surgeon,  out- 
standing Army  ofiQcer,  and  dedicated 
American.  I  have  known  General  Heaton 
for  many  years.  It  has  been  a  privilege 
and  a  rewarding  pleasure  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  this  eminent  surgeon  whose 
advancement  of  medicine  will  continue 
forever  to  help  administer  to  the  sick. 

Mr.  Presidefit,  General  Heaton  is  a 
man  of  many  sterling  qualities  who  has 
devot«d  himself  for  almost  half  of  a  cen- 
tury to  the  health  and  welfare  of  our 
.A^rmed  Forces.  His  accomplishments  in 
the  medical  field  are  nationally  and  in- 
ternationally recognized.  The  Army  and 
hi.s  many  friends  in  Congress  and 
throughout  the  country  will  miss  General 
Beaton's  leadership  in  the  medical  field; 
however,  I  am  confident  General  Heaton 
will  continue  to  be  active  in  his  chosen 
profession  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  I 
would  like  to  join  his  many  friends  in 
wishing  him  continued  good  health,  hap- 
piness, and  success  in  his  well  deserved 
retirement. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  further  tribute  to 
General  Heaton,  in  recognition  of  his 
outstanding  and  loyal  serK-ice  to  our 
country,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  following  official  records  of  his  serv- 
ice and  achievements  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials are  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Official    Biography 

Leonard  Dudley  Heaton  was  born  in  Park- 
ersburg,  W.  "Va..  on  18  November  1902  He 
attended  Denison  University  at  Granville,  O., 
1919-22.  and  went  on  to  the  University  of 
Louisville  (Ky.i  for  his  Doctor  of  Medicine 
degree,  awarded  in  1926.  In  recognition  of 
his  outstanding  accomplishments,  he  has 
since  been  awarded  Honorary  Doctor  of  Sci- 
ence degrees  from  Denison  University  in 
1958.  the  University  of  Louisville  in  1959.  and 
the  University  of  West  Virginia  in  1962.  An 
honorary  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  degree 
was  awarded  by  Brandeis  University  In  1964, 
and  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Medical  Science 
degree  by  the  Seoul  National  University, 
Seoul,  Korea,  in  1966  In  1967.  he  was  awarded 
an  honorary  Doctor  of  Science  degree  from 
Gettysburg  College,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

He  entered  the  military  service  as  a  First 
Lieutenant  in  the  Medical  Corps  Reserve  on 
23  July  1926.  and  was  appointed  to  the  Regu- 
lar .^rmy  on  8  August  1927 

While  commanding  Walter  Reed  Army 
Medical  Center,  he  personally  operated  on 
such  famous  patients  as  President  I>wlght 
D.  Elsenhower  and  the  late  Secretary  of 
State.  John  Poster  Dulles  Throughout  his 
tenure  as  Army  Surgeon  General,  he  has 
continued  the  active  practice  of  general  sur- 
gery, and  was  awarded  the  first  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster  to  his  Distinguished  Service  MedjU 
for  assuming  high  responsibility  in  the  care 
and  treatment  of  the  late  General  of  the 
Army,  Douglas  MacArthur,  while  he  was  a 
patient  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital. 

Among  his  many  decorations  are  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  with  t-wo  Oak  Leaf 
Clusters,  and   the  Legion  of  Merit  with  two 
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Oak  Leaf  Clusters.  The  first  award  of  the 
Legion  of  Merit  was  for  his  able  handling 
of  mass  casualties  during  the  surprise  Japa- 
nese attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  at  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  II. 

A  resume  of  his  assignments,  promotions, 
decorations,  professional  memberships,  and 
publications  of  note  are  listed  chronological- 
ly  below. 

PERSONAL    DATA 

Date  and  place  of  birth:  November  18, 
1902.  at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va 

Parents:  George  and  Emma  (Dudley) 
Heaton  ( Both  deceased ) . 

Marriage:  June  30.  1926.  to  Sara  Hill  Rich- 
ardson of  Glasgow,  Ky.  One  daughter — Sara 
Dudley  Heaton.  now  wife  of  LTC  Preston  B. 
Mayson.  Jr.,  USA,  MC 

Local  residence:  Quarters  1.  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center,  Washington,  D  C 

ASSIGNMENTS 

1926-27  (12  mo.i.  Intern,  Letterman  Gen. 
Hosp..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

1927  (2  mo.).  Surgical  Service.  Letterman 
Gen.  Hosp. 

1928  1 8  mo.».  Ward  Officer.  Medical  Service, 
Walter  Reed  General  Hosp.,  Washington.  DC 

1928-29  (5  mo.).  Student.  Army  Medical 
School,  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center. 

1929  (4  mo).  Student,  Medical  Field  Serv- 
ice School,  Carlisle  Barracks.  Pa. 

1929  (3  mo.) .  Chief.  Surgical  Service,  Camp 
Knox.  Ky. 

1929-30  (12  mo.).  Ward  Officer,  Surgical 
Service.  William  Beaumont  General  Hosp., 
El  Paso.  Tex 

1930-31  (4  mo.  I,  Ward  Officer.  Surgical 
Service.  Schofield  Barracks.  Hawaii. 

1931-32  (20  mo.  I.  Ward  Officer,  Surgical 
Service.  Tripler  Gen    Hosp..  Honolulu. 

1932-37  (5  vTs.i.  Chief.  General  Surgical 
Section,  Station  Hosp..  FVart  Sam  Houston, 
Tex. 

1937-40  (42  mo).  Chief.  Surgical  Service. 
Port  Warren,  Wyo. 

1940-42  (2212  mo.).  Chief,  Stirglcal  Service. 
North  Sector  Gen.  Hosp..  Hawaii. 

1942-44  (16  mo).  Executive  Officer,  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Gen.  H(56p  ,  Staunton.  "Va. 

1944  (7  mo).  Hospital  Commander,  160th 
Gen    Hosp  .  15th  Hosp.  Ctr..  England. 

1944-45  (8>^  mo).  Medical  Unit  Com- 
mander, 802d  Hosp.  Ctr.,  Blanford,  England. 

1945  (2  mo  ) .  Deputy  Chief,  Operations 
Div.,  OTSG,  Washington,  DC. 

1945  (2  mo).  Surgical  Assistant,  Walter 
Reed  General  Hospital. 

1945-50  (SS'j  mo.).  Chief,  Surgical  Service, 
Letterman  Gen  Hosp. 

1950-53  (33  mo).  Commanding  General. 
Letterman  General  Hospital. 

1953-59  (74  mo. ) ,  Commanding  General, 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center. 

June  1,  1959  to  May  31.  1963.  the  Army 
Surgeon  General.  Washington,  DC.  (Ap- 
pointed by  President  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower ) . 

June  1,  1963  to  May  31.  1969,  the  Army 
Sttrgeon  General,  Washington.  D.C.  (Tenure 
extended  to  May  31.  1965  by  Order  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  and  further  extended  to  May 
31.  1966  by  Order  of  President  Johnson.  Re- 
tired as  of  Nov.  9,  1966,  and  recalled  to  active 
duty  on  Nov.  10.  1966  for  additional  two  years 
by  Order  of  President  Johnson.  Tenure  again 
extended  from  Dec.  1,  1968  to  May  31.  1969  by 
Order  of  President  Johnson ) . 

PROMOTIONS 

First  lieutenant,  AUS  23  Jul.  26;  RA  8 
.^ug.  27. 

Captain,  RA  1  Aug.  29. 

Major.  RA  1  Aug.  38 

Lieutenant  colonel.  AUS  1  Feb.  42;  RA  27 
Jun.  46. 

Colonel.  AUS  1  Jan.  43;   RA  11  Mar.  48. 

Brigadier  general,  AUS  10  May  48;  RA 
7  Oct    51. 

Major  general,  AUS  11  Apr.  50;  RA  6  June 
52. 

Lieutenant  general.  9  Sep.  59. 
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DECORATIONS 

Distinguished  Ser\-lce  Medal  with  three 
Oak  Leaf  Clusters. 

Legion  of  Merit  with  two  Oak  Leaf  Clusters. 

American  Defense  Service  Medal. 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Cam- 
paign Medal 

World  War  Two  Victory  Medal. 

Pacific  Campaign  Medal. 

American  Campaign  Medal. 

National  Defense  Service  Medal  with 
cluster 

5  Overseas  Bars 

Distinguished  Service  Order.  First  Class, 
Republic  of  Vietnam 

The  Most  Exalted  Order  of  the  White  Ele- 
phant (First  Class-Knight  Grand  Cross) 
Thailand 

The  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Crown  of 
Thailand  (First  Class-Knight  Grand  Cross). 

The  Guthrie  Medal  (Presented  by  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  College. 
London ) . 

PROrESSlONAL     MEMBERSHIPS 

Dlplomate,  American  Board  of  Surgery. 
1948 

Fellow,  American  Surgical  Association. 
Southern  Surgical  Association,  and  American 
College  of  Surgeons 

Honorary  Fellow.  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Member,  Pacific  Coast  Surgical  Association; 
the  Society  for  Surgerj'  of  the  Alimentary 
Tract;  International  Society  of  Surgery;  Al- 
pha Omega  Alpha  Honoran,"  Medical  Society; 
Halsted  Society;  California  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine; American  Medical  Association;  Asso- 
ciation of  Military  Surgeons  of  the  United 
States;  and  Association  of  the  United  States 
Army. 

Ex-Officlo  Member,  Leonard  Vfoo6  Mem- 
orial Advisory  Board 

Member.  Board  of  Commissioners,  U.S.  Sol- 
diers Home,  and  Board  of  Directors,  Gorgas 
Memorial  Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preven- 
tive Medicine.  Incopyorated 

Member.  Board  of  Associates,  Gettysburg 
College.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

PL'BLICATIONS 

Appendicitis  in  army  senlce:  report  of 
2.100  cases  Bliss.  R  W  .  and  Heaton.  L.  D  . 
Ann.  Surg   107242-247  Feb  38 

.Abdominal  War  Wounds.  Heaton.  L  D.. 
Hawaii  Med   J    2:26-28  Sep.-Oct.  42 

Gastrojejunocollc  fistula:  a  new  meth(Xi  of 
treatment.  Mathewson.  C  .  Jr..  and  Heaton, 
L.  D..  Stanford  Med   Bull  .  5:192-196  Nov.  47. 

Extension  of  operablllty  of  lesions  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas  by  use 
of  the  Whipple  operation :  report  of  4  cases 
Cohn.  R,  Mathewson.  C  Jr..  and  Heaton. 
L.  D  ,  Stanford  M  Bull..  6  298-302  May  48. 

Treatment  of  recurring  spontaneous  pneu- 
mothorax: report  of  2  cases.  Cohn,  R  B.. 
Heaton.  L.  D  and  Davis.  J.  K  ,  Stanford  M. 
Bull  .  7:15-22  Feb   49 

Surgical  treatment  of  esophageal  hiatus 
hernia  and  transthoracic  herniotomy;  pre- 
liminary report.  Cohn  R  .  and  Heaton,  L.  D., 
California    Med..    70:449-452    Jun.    49. 

Mediastinal  ■tuberculoma"  surgical  re- 
moval in  4  cases  Samson.  P.C..  Heaton.  L  D.. 
and  Dugan.  D.J..  J.  Thoracic  Surg..  19:333- 
348  Mar.  50. 

Parathyroid  adenoma:  report  of  2  cases. 
Reiner.  D.E  .  and  Heaton,  L.D.,  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  M.J.,  1 :403-408  Apr  50. 

Lipoma  of  the  colon:  case  report  Smith, 
M.L..  and  Heaton.  L.D  ,  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
M.J..  2:635-641  Apr.  51. 

Recent  Observations  on  Frostbite.  Heaton, 
L.D,  and  Davis.  R.M  .  J.  Kentucky  M.A.. 
50:206-211  May  52. 

Hyperpsu-athyroldism.  Heaton.  L  D..  and 
Cohn.  R  .  West,  J.  Surg.,  61   559-565  Act,  53. 

Hyperparathyroidism.  Heaton.  LD..  and 
Cohn.  R.  West    J.  Surg.,  61:651-657  Nov.  53. 

Congenital  megacolon  in  an  l8-yr-old 
youth.  Cox.  PA  .  and  Heaton.  L.D..  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  M.J.,  5:384-386  M&r.  54. 
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Hypersplenism.  Edwards.  W  M..  and  Heaton 
L.D.,  Am.  Pract.  &  Digest.  Treat.,  6:387-391 
Mar.  55. 

Early  correction  of  Inguinal  herlna.  Brut- 
ton.  O.C,  and  Heaton,  LX».,  J.  Pedlat    46 

437-441  Apr.  55. 

Thrombocytof)enlc  purpura  occurring  with 
large  hemangioma.  Meeks,  E.A..  Jay.  J.B  .  and 
Heaton.  L.D.,  AMA  Am.  J.  Dls.  Child  .  90  349- 
351  Sep.  55. 

Splenectomy  in  the  treatment  of  hypo- 
plasia of  the  bone  marrow:  with  a  report  of 
twelve  cases.  Heaton.  L.D..  Crosby,  W.H..  and 
Cohen.  A..  Ann.  Surg.  637-60  Oct.  57. 

General  considerations  in  abdominal 
wounds.  Heaton,  L.D.,  and  Glew.  D.H.,  Jr., 
Surg.  Clinics  of  No.  Amer..   1569-76  Dec.  58. 

Army  medicine:  past,  present,  future.  Hea- 
ton. L.D.,  U.S.  Armed  Forces  MJ.,  ii  4-14 
Jan.  60. 

The  Army  Medical  Service:  its  achieve- 
ments, objectives,  and  plans.  Heaton.  L.D., 
trs    Armed  Forces  M  J.,   10:1449-62  Dec.  59! 

Army  Medical  Service  course  on  manage- 
ment of  mass  casualties.  Heaton  L.D  JAMA 
171:190-191,  12  Sep.  59. 

The  practice  of  military  medicine:  broad- 
ening concepts.  Heaton.  L.D..  Military  Medi- 
cine 125:7-11  Jan.  60. 

The  Army  role  In  medical  progress.  Heaton, 
.L.D..;\lilltary  Medicine  126:  14-7.  Jan.  61. 

Hlfsciisprung's  disease  with  skip  area 
Sprlnz,  H.,  Cohen.  A.,  and  Heaton,  L  D  Ann 
Surg..  153 :  143-148  Jan.  61 . 

The  role  of  the  Army  Medical  Seri'lce  in 
"America's  People-to-People  Program  "  Hea- 
ton. L.D.,  and  Tempel,  C.W..  Military  Medi- 
cine. 126:256-258  Apr.  61. 

The  Army  role  In  medical  progress.  Heaton 
L.D..  Med.  Bull.  U.S.  Army  Europe  18  96-99 
May  61. 

•President  Elsenhower's  Operation  for  Re- 
gional Enteritis:  a  Footnote  to  History" 
Heaton.  L.D.,  Ravdln,  IS.,  Blades  Brian  and 
Whelan.  T.J..  Ann.  Surg.,  158:  661-^66  May  64 

Military  Surgical  Pr.\ctlces  of   the  United 
States    Army    in    Viet    Nam.    Heaton    LD 
Hughes.  C.W.,  Rosegay.  H..  Fisher.  GW     and 
Feighny,  R.E.,  Current  Problems  in  Sur'eerv 
November  1966. 
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hlgheet  mlUtary  award  given  for  non-combat 
duty. 

In  attendance  were  Senator  Henry  M 
Jackflon  (D-Wash),  Repreeentatlvee  P  Ed- 
wd  Hebert  (D-La)  and  Daniel  J  Flood 
(O-Pa).  Mrs.  L.  Mendel  Rivers  represented 
her  husband.  Representative  Rivers  fD-SC) 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley  P.  Resor.  and 
retired  Generals  James  P.  Collins  and  Harold 
K.  Johnson  were  present  along  with  Lieu- 
tenant General  Kenneth  E.  Fletcher.  Surgeon 
General  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 


September  29,  lyeg    I    September  29,  1969 


England  Honors  Army  Surgeon  General 
The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  one  of 
England's  Dldest  and  most  prestigious  surgi- 
cal societies,  last  week  bestowed  an  unusual 
honor  on  an  American  surgeon  when  it 
named  Lieutenant  General  Leonard  D  Hea- 
ton the  Army  Surgeon  General,  an  Honorary 
Fellow  of  the  College.  In  a  ceremony  held  In 
London  to  honor  General  Heaton,  the  Roval 
College's  President,  Sir  Hedley  Atkins 
praised  the  Surgeon  General  for  his  contri- 
butions to  the  care  and  treatment  of  civilian 
and  military  casualties  of  the  Vietnam  War  as 
Zt^r.^  for  the  care  of  the  late  General 
Eisenhower.  Present  at  the  ceremony  which 
was  attended  by  some  of  Great  Britain's  most 
distinguished  surgeons,  was  LTG  Sir  Norman 

M^.     •,  °""^^^'"  General  of  the  Royal  Armv 
Medical  Services. 

General  Heaton.  a  native  of  Parkersburg 
West  Virginia,  has  been  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Army  for  the  past  10  years.  First  ap- 
pointed by  President  Elsenhower  the  een- 
f'"^HL^«'^^  *"  Surgeon  General  was  ex- 
tended five  times  by  President  Kennedv. 
President  Johnson,  and  President  Nixon  He 
will  retire  on  1  October  1969. 

Distinguished  Service  Medal  for  General 

Heaton 

The    Dlsunguished    Service    Medal     third 

Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  was  presented  to  Lieuten- 

an.  General   Leonard   D.  Heaton,  the  Army 

fr'inff°iJ>,°T'^''  ^^°^«  ^'^"-^  »  retirement 
scroll  when  he  was  invited  to  the  Office  of 

u^t,^'"^,  ^i"'^^  °^  ^^  *^«'«  General  Wil- 
liam C.  Westmoreland  made  the  presentaUon 
last  Wednesday. 

The    Dlsunguished    service    Medal   Is   the 


General  Heaton  Retires 
Lieutenant  General  Leonard  D.  Heaton 
WHO  has  been  The  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Army  for  the  past  10  years  and  the  first 
modlcal  officer  to  hold  that  rank,  retired 
from  the  Army  today  after  more  than  43 
years  of  continuous  military  service 

Accepted  for  an  Army  Internship  at  Letter- 
man  General  Hospital  in  July  1926.  he  en- 
tered an  Army  that  was  only  Just  recover- 
ing from  the  post- World  War  I  upheavals  of 
demDblllzatlcn  and  reorganization  Medicine 
in  the  United  States  had  begun  its  rapid 
growth  and  the  Army  Medical  Department 
wa3  called  upon  to  provide  the  verv  best  in 
medical  care  for  the  soldiers  and  their  fam- 
lles.  The  Army  medical  officer  of  :hat  day 
knew  he  could  not  grow  rich  from  his  pay 
but  this  was  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  opportunity  for  service  and  the  profes- 
sional challenges  available. 

As  a  captain  he  attended  the  Army  Med- 
ical School,  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Cen- 
ter, and  the  Medical  Field  Service  School 
then  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.  He  served  eaMy 
tours  as  a  Ward  officer  on  the  Surgical  Serv- 
ices of  William  Beaumont  General  Hospital 
the  U.S.  Army  Hospital  at  Schofield  Bar- 
racks. Hawaii,  and  Trlpler  General  Hospital 
in  Honolulu. 

During  most  of  his  five  years  as  chief  of 
the  General  Surgical  Section,  Station  Hospi- 
tal. Fort  Sam  Houston.  Tex..  Major  (later 
Major  General  and  The  Surgeon  General  i 
Raymond  W.  Bliss  was  Chief  of  the  Surgical 
Service.  He  gave  the  young  captain  an  un- 
common degree  of  encouragement,  wise 
counsel  and  guidance,  and  a  deep  and  last- 
ing personal  friendship. 

In  August  1938.  while  Chief  of  the  Surgi- 
cal Service  at  Port  Warren.  Wyo  he  was 
promoted  to  major.  Two  years  later  he  went 
back  to  Hawaii  as  Chief  of  the  Surgical 
Service  at  North  Sector  General  Hospital 
and  was  on  duty  there  during  the  surprise 
Japanese  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor  which 
touched  off  World  War  II.  He  was  awarded 
the  Legion  of  Merit  for  successfully  han- 
dling this  mass  casualty  situation.  He  came 
home  with  the  temporarj-  grade  of  lieutenant 
CO  onel  and  was  promoted  to  temporary 
colonel  during  his  tour  as  Executive  Officer 
Of  Woodrow  Wilson  General  Hospital,  Staun- 
ton. Va. 

In  1944  he  went  to  England  as  Commander 
of  the  160th  General  Hospital  and  was  later 
Medical  Unit  Commander,  802d  Hospital  Cen- 
ter at  Blanford. 

After  the  war  and  two  short  assignments 
in  the  Washington  area.  Colonel  Heaton 
went  to  San  Francisco  as  Chief  of  the  Surgl- 
cal  bervlces  at  Letterman  General  HospiUl 
where  one  of  his  famous  patients  was  Gen- 
eral Joseph  W.  (Vinegar  Joe)  Stllwell  He 
Ta?.  P'^^^'^e^  to  Brigadier  General  in  May 
1948.  and  in  April  1950,  when  a  second  star 
was  added  he  took  command  of  Letterman 
?Q^=?^"«  Hosptlal.  remaining  there  until 
1953.  He  came  to  Washington  that  year  as 
Commanding  General  of  the  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center.  ^^ 

During  the  Ave  years  at  Walter  Reed  the 
long  list  of  patients  he  cared  for  personally 
read  like  'Who's  Who"  of  this  decade  he 
gained  national  pronainence  and  a  reputation 
as  a  surgeon's  surgeon. 

hiif-rif^®;  ^^l^^^'it  Elsenhower  appointed 
him  The  Army  Surgeon  General.  He  accepted 
the  post   with   the   understanding  that   he 


might  conUoue  to  perform  suMtarv  at  w<ii.^ 
Reed^  That  fall  a  th^d  star  ^Z^^^^ 
ing  him  the  highest  ranking  mllltarj-^ 
slcian  in  the  Armed  Forces.  '  ^ 

When  his  standard  4-year  tour  was  nMr 
te  end  in  1963,  President  Kennedy  e^ 
tended  his  tour  for  a  2-yenr  period  It  wL' 
extended  again  in  1965  by  Order  of  Presides 
Johnson  On  November  9,  1966.  he  was  re- 
tired and  recalled  to  active  duty  in  a  quiet 
Pentagon  ceremony;  his  tenure  was  aEaln 
extended  to  May  31.  1969.  when  Pres?d.nt 
Nixon  asked  him  to  remain  on  duty  until  the 
end  of  September.  "^ 

In  recognition  of  his  outstanding  accom- 
plishments.  Honorary  Doctor  of  Science  de 
grees  were  awarded  from  Denlson  Universitv 
in  1958  the  University  of  Louslvllle  in  1959 
the  University  of  West  Virginia  In  1962  and 
Gettysburg  College  in  1967.  An  honor^ 
Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  degree  wai 
awarded  by  Brandels  University  In  1964  and 
an  honorary  Doctor  of  Medical  Science  de- 
gree  was  given  by  Seoul  National  University 
in  Korea  in  1966.  "verbiiy 

In  an  early  farewell  address  to  the  Euro- 
pean-based medical  officers  assembled  for 
their  annual  meeting  at  Garmlsch.  Germanv 
this  spring.  General  Heaton  said.  "AmonR  the 
more  pleasant  memories  I  will  carry  with 
me  into  retirement  are  the  dedication  cere- 
monies  of  the  many  hospitals  and  other  fa- 
cilities  completed  in  the  last  ten  years  We 
have  opened  16  new  modern  hospitals  4 
more  are  under  construction:  2  more  have 
been  authorized,  and  another  is  in  the  nrc 
grammlng  stage. 

-We  have  also  dedicated  a  great  number  of 
dental  clinics,  medical  .-jnd  dental  labors- 
torlea.  two  Research  and  Development  facil- 
ities,  a  new  U.S.  Army  Environmental  Hygiene 
Agency  building  and  even  a  heliport  Aamed 
after  the  legendary  Major  Charles  L  Kellv  K 
new  Medical  Field  Service  School  is  pro- 
grammed, but  much  is  left  to  be  done 

"I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  Increased 
emphasis  on  clinical  research  where  we  derive 
the  triple  value  of  scientific  investigation- 
the  training  of  our  young  officers;  and  the 
lmpro\-ed  standards  of  patient  care" 

General  Heaton  has  alwavs  been  a  strong 
proponent  of  the  necessity  for  passing  op  to 
the  younger  medical  officers  the  knowledge 
garnered  by  those  with  extensive  combat  ex- 
perience. He  continued  to  place  special  em- 
phasis on  the  training  of  the  individual 
soldier  for  survival  and  has  encouraged  con- 
tinued training  of  the  Medical  Department 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel  at  special 
courses  conducted  by  the  Medical  Field  Serv- 
ice School. 

In  looking  back  at  the  first  speech  he  made 
after  becoming  Surgeon  General,  he  asked. 
Have  we  achieved  our  plans,  hopes  and  out- 
look for  the  future?  The  answer  must  of 
necessity  be  'No'— not  in  4  years  or  even  ten. 
Our  operation  is  one  In  which  we  shall  never 
achieve  our  ultimate  goal;  for  we  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  anything  less  than  perfection." 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  29,  1969 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday  our  distinguished  minority 
l^er.  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Gerald  R,  Ford),  spoke  before  the 
loth  biermial  convention  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Republic  Women  in  Wash- 
ington. 

It  was  a  speech  Intended  for  a  special- 
ized— and  from  my  viewpoint  special— 
audience.  But  It  also  contained  one  of 
the  finest  summaries  of  the  challenges 


facing  the  administration  and  Congress 
which  I  have  encountered. 

Portions  of  this  speech  have  been  and 
will  be  carried  by  the  vanous  news  media, 
but  I  believe  that  the  speech,  in  its  en- 
tirety, should  be  made  available  for  all 
of  the  Members  of  Congress. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  submit  it  for  re- 
print in  the  Record: 

Speech  bt  Representative  Gerald  R  Ford, 
REPtTBLiCAN  Leader.  U.S.  House  or  Repre- 
sentatives, Beeore  the  15th  Biennial 
Convention  of  the  National  Federation 

OF  REPTTBLICAN  WoMEN  AT  THE  WASHINGTON 

Hilton  Hotel.  Washington.  DC     Septem- 
ber 27.  1969 

Mrs.  Nlxon.  Mamie.  Trlcla.  Julie.  David. 
Madam  President.  Officers  and  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Republican  Women,  honored 
guests,  and  leaders  of  the  world: 

I  call  you  leaders  of  the  world  because  I 
have  long  felt  that  it  is  really  the  women 
who  are  running  the  shew.  Maybe  it's  a 
behind-the-scenes  sort  of  operation  in  many 
cases,  but  there's  no  question  that  the 
women  of  the  world  .  .  .  and  particularly 
women  in  America  .  .  .  wield  tremendous 
power. 

It  could  be  you  don't  quite  know  just 
how  powerful  you  are,  and  that's  a  lucky 
drrumstance  for  us  men. 

You  take  Intelligence,  for  instance.  Wo- 
men are  smarter  than  men,  and  they  have 
the  figures  to  prove  it. 

You  outlive  the  men,  and  that  gives  you 
greater  staying  power. 

Ofllcial  government  figures  show  that  you 
outnumber  men.  so  you  have  the  edge  there, 
too. 

American  women  are  getting  married 
younger  now.  which  means  they  start  run- 
nine  the  men  sooner  than  they  used  to. 
Women  have  taken  an  increasingly  prom- 
inent place  in  the  world  of  work.  too.  Today 
nearly  four  out  of  10  American  women  are 
employed  outside  the  home.  In  1920  it  was 
only  two  out  of  10.  Today  the  average  woman 
worker  is  married  and  41  vears  old.  In 
1920  she  was  single  and  28.  No  wonder  that 
vear.s  ago  somebody  wrote  a  song  called, 
"Heaven  Help  the  Poor  Working  Girl." 

American  women  have  made  tremendous 
strides  In  the  last  half  century.  And  It 
seems  altogether  amazing  that  it  is  less  than 
50  years  that  women  have  had  the  vote 
In  this  country. 

Of  coiu^e  the  lack  of  nationwide  woman 
suffrage  didn't  stop  Jeanette  Rankin  of 
Montana  from  winning  election  to  Con- 
gress. She  was  elected  to  the  House  in  1916; 
the  first  woman  ever  to  win  a  seat  in  Con- 
gress.  And   she   was   a   Republican. 

That  is  how  it  has  always  been  with  Re- 
publican women.  They  have  always  been  in 
the  forefront  of  every  forward-looking  move- 
ment In  America. 

Republican  women  haven't  come  up  with 
a  pre.sidentlal  candidate  of  their  own  sex  yet. 
But  then,  neither  has  the  other  major  party 
produced  a  woman  candidate  for  the  White 
Hou.se  There  have  t>een  only  three  women 
canuidates  for  President.  The  Equal  Rights 
Party  fielded  women  candidates  In  1872  and 
1884  And  in  1952  Mrs.  Linea  Jensen  was  the 
candidate  of  the  George  Washington  Peace 
Party,  which  claimed  to  be  In  communication 
w^lth  the  Father  of  our  Country. 

We  can  laugh  about  some  of  the  foibles 
la  politics,  but  I  seriously  believe  the  day 
IS  not  too  distant — it  won't  be  1972— when 
we  wi:i  see  a  bona  fide  woman  candidate  for 
the  Presidency. 

A  revolution  has  been  taken  place  among 
American  women,  now  that  they  have  fin- 
ished stepping  down  from  their  "pedestals— 
lorbetteror  for  worse. 

One  of  the  developments  in  that  revolution 
's  that  women  tend  to  have  their  last  child 
°S  the  age  of  30.  ThU  means  that  by  the 
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time  the  youngest  child  is  in  school,  a  mother 
may  look  forward  to  30  or  35  more  active 
years  and  much  of  that  time  can  be  spent  In 
politics  and  government. 

This  Is  one  aspect  of  the  women's  revolu- 
tion I  thoroughly  agree  with— giving  women 
the  place  they  deserve  In  American  govern- 
ment and  in  the  political  sphere. 

Our  whole  society  today  calls  for  women 
to  play  a  significant  role  In  nearly  every 
way— not  Just  as  wives  and  mothers  but  In- 
tellectually and  politically. 

Who  shapes  the  American  point  of  view 
today?  Women  do.  as  much  as  men. 

That's  why  I  am  pleased  that  President 
Nlxon  has  named  118  women  to  positions  in 
the  Federal  Government  or  related  posts 

Those  appointed  to  positions  of  promi- 
nence include  such  women  as  Mrs  Patricia 
Rellly  Hltt.  assistant  secretarv  of  Health 
Education  and  Welfare.  Mrs.  Riw  Hauser  and 
Mrs.  Shirley  Temple  Black,  both  U  S  repre- 
sentatives to  the  United  Nations'  Economic 
and  Social  Council.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Koontz 
director  of  the  Labor  Department's  Women's 
Division.  Mrs.  C  Wayiand  Brooks,  director  of 
the  Mint.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Elston,  treasurer  of 
the  United  States.  Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer.  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  President  for  Consumer 
A^airs  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Farrington.  dU-ector 
of  territories  for  the  Department  of  Interior 
Nancy  Hanks,  chairman  of  the  National  EnJ 
dowment  for  the  Arts,  and  Mrs.  Helen  Bent- 

SmmSor"  "'  ^'^  ^^^'°"^'  ^^'^'-« 
wJ^T  fll  ^,''.^Pl«  of  the  New  American 
rh»  «\^^'^  ^^""^  °^  ^'^'^^n  ^■I'O  have  made 
the     National     Federation     of     Republican 

i^^n"",!!"""  '°  ""^  reckoned  with  in  Ameri- 
ican  politics.  Women  like  you  need  never 
never  take  a  back  seat  to  a  man.  In  t^t    i 

ly^^  ~°!  ^  ^^"^  *°-  ^""^  that  matter 
f.7^      reminds  me  of  the  fellow  who  ran 
^«t^<?^^'  ^"^  ^°'  ''^^t.  He  took  his  de^ 
feat  like  a  man.  He  blamed  it  on  his  wife 

i  es,  women  have  come  a  long  wav  in  this 
country  since  that  day  a  century  ago  when 
the  menfolk  in  Montana  Territory  had  the 
good  sense  to  give  women  there  the  right  to 

And  this  country  has  come  a  long  way 
since  Jan.  20.  1969.  when  Richard  Nlxon  was 
sLTe"        ^'  '^^  ^"^^^  President  of  the  United 

Why  do  I  say  this  Nation  has  come  a  long 
way  since  last  Jan.  20? 

To  see  the  strong  proof  for  that  statement 
we  need  only  look  at  the  Democratic  legacy— 
the  situation  that  Richard  Nlxon  Inherited 
when  he  entered  the  wrhite  House.  Look  and 
compare. 

I'm  going  to  give  you  an  assessment  of  our 
country  in  January  1969  that  no  American 
afflllat'lon'^'  '^"^'  "^''''^^^^^  °^  ^is  political 

Dick  Nixon  assumed  the  leadership  of  a 
country  deeply  enmeshed  in  a  Jungle  war 
halfway  around  the  world,  a  country  which 
had  suffered  escalating  inflation  for  nearly 
foiir  years,  a  country  in  which  the  crime  rate 
had  climbed  nearly  10  times  as  fast  as  the 
population,  a  country  where  people  were 
putting  the  torch  to  some  of  America's  great- 
est cities,  a  country  in  which  the  Have-Nots 
continued  to  be  the  Have-Nots  despite  bll- 
Hons  upon  billions  in  Federal  aid  and  the 
welfare  system  was  like  a  festering  sore 
a  country  in  which  local,  state  and 
Federal  taxes  had  driven  taxpayers  to  the 
wall  and  the  point  of  revolt  although  tax 
revenues  were  not  solving  the  horrendous 
problems  rushing  m  on  our  citizens  from 
all  sides. 

Nixon  has  cooled  It.  In  both  foreign  and 
domestic  affairs,  the  fires  have  been  damp- 
ened down. 

Domestically,  the  President  has  succeeded 
in  getting  people  to  lower  their  voices 
and  their  arms.  too.  We  have  entered  Into"  a 
period  of  healing  and  renewal,  although  no- 
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body  can  say  that  all  storms  and  upheaval 
are  past. 

Again  In  quest  of  domestic  tranquillity,  the 
Nlxon  Administration  has  launched  a  strong 
crackdown  against  organized  crime  The  Pres- 
ident has  sent  Congress  a  detailed  program 
for  dealing  with  organized  crime  and  the 
need  for  reorganization  of  the  courts  The 
Nlxon  Administration  has  made  the  fight 
against  crime  one  of  Its  central  concerns. 
While  other  departmental  budgets  have  been 
cut  in  a  hold-down  on  Federal  spending,  the 
Justice  Department  budget  has  been  in- 
creased and  the  level  of  enforcement  activity 
and  narcotics  control  has  been  stepped  up. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
slstanc*  Administration  has  revised  its  pro- 
cedures the  better  to  assist  the  states  and 
local  governments  in  fighting  street  crimes 
as  well  as  organized  crime. 

The  Nixon  Administration  recognizes,  as 
do  all  of  you.  that  the  first  civil  right  of  every 
American — black  or  white — is  the  right  to 
protection  from  crime  and  violence 

It  is  said  that  there  can  be  no  progress 
without  order  I  subscribe  to  that  I  would 
add  that  there  cannot  long  be  order  without 
progress.  And  I  believe  the  Nlxon  Adminis- 
tration is  promoting  the  kind  of  order  and 
the  kind  of  progress  which  will  operate  to- 
gether to  move  this  country  forward 

President  Nlxon  has  adopted  a  responsible 
common-sense  approach  to  our  urban  prob- 
lems. His  answer  is  Jobs  and  Job  training. 
The  accent  is  on  the  solid  American  ethic  of 
working  for  a  living.  The  President's  ap- 
proach is  t>ased  on  the  Idea  that  a  man  never 
stands  so  tall  as  when  he  stands  on  his  own 
two  feet.  Workfare  instead  of  welfare  Tliat 
Is  the  American  way  That  is  Dick  Nixon's 
way.  A  hand  up  instead  of  a  handout  That's 
the  only  way  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
Haves  and  the  Have-Nots  in  America. 

President  Nixon  has  managed  to  promote 
order  in  this  country  because  he  has  brought 
order  to  the  Presidency.  The  davs  of  gov- 
ernment by  crisis  have  been  replaced  by 
crisis  prevention.  The  scatter-gun  approach 
is  yielding  to  an  assembling  of  new  priori- 
ties. 

But  the  obstacle  to  the  new  priorities  re- 
mains. Vietnam  remains. 

President  Nlxon  has  done  much  to  move 
the  Vietnam  problem  toward  the  peaoe  table 
Unfortunately  his  moves  have  not  been 
matched  even  in  small  degree  by  the  other 
side. 

We  are  engaged  in  winding  down  the  war 
in  Vietnamizing  it.  Alreadv  this  has  resulted 
in  cancellation  of  the  November  and  Decem- 
l3er  draft  calls  and  a  stretchout  of  the  Octo- 
ber call  over  three  months  Yet  there  are 
those  in  the  Congress  and  elsewhere  who  by 
their  actions  are  encouraging  the  enemv  to 
believe  that  if  they  continue  to  refuse  to 
negotiate  at  Paris  and  continue  to  drag  out 
the  war  we  will  abandon  all  we  have  fought 
for  in  Vietnam  and  go  home. 

I  personally  believe— and  I  say  this  know- 
ing there  are  mothers  of  voung  men  in  this 
audience— I  personally  ijeileve  a  maiorltv  of 
the  American  people  backs  President  Nl'xon 
in  his  resolve  that  the  fate  of  South  Vietnam 
be  settled  through  free  elections  and  not 
through  capitulation  to  Communist  aggres- 
sion. ^ 

Mr  Nixon's  critics  are  not  charging  him 
with  making  the  mess — only  with  not  clean- 
ing it  up  overnight. 

In  Vietnam,  on  the  crime  front  in  fight- 
ing escalating  prices.  President  Nlxon  can- 
not correct  overnight  what  piled  up  for  years 
under  a  Democratic  administration.  '  The 
tragic  conditions  Mr.  Nlxon  faces  are  due  to 
mistakes  of  the  past-and  the  present  effecta 
come. 

The  gradualism  of  Lyndon  Johnson  did 
not  work  in  Vietnam  but  I  believe  the  con- 
structive gradualism  of  Richard  Nlxon  will 
work  on  Inflation.  If  we  fight  inflation  In  the 
Nlxon  way  we  have  an  excellent  chance  of 
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cooling  down  the  economy  without  a  reces- 
sion— and  the  coollng-off  process  Is  already 
talcing  hold. 

Mr.  Nixon  Inherited  a  mess  when  he  took 
over  the  White  Hoxise.  He  has  plowed  Into 
and  analyzed  that  mess,  and  the  result  Is  a 
batch  of  reform  proposals. 

Now  It  Is  not  the  Nixon  Administration 
that  Is  on  trial.  It  la  the  Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress. 

President  Nixon  has  laid  an  excellent  pro- 
gram of  reforms  before  the  91st  Congress — 
welfare  reform  which  will  turn  all  able-bod- 
led  Americans  from  welfare  to  Workfare: 
draft  reform  which  will  make  the  selective 
service  system  as  fair  as  possible  until  we 
can  establish  a  truly  volunteer  army:  postal 
reform  which  will  create  a  government- 
owned  self-supporting  postal  corporation  In 
place  of  the  present  Impossible  system;  pov- 
erty program  reform  which  keeps  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  as  an  innovative 
agency  but  spins  off  successful  anti-poverty 
programs  to  old- line  Government  depart- 
ments: manpower  training  reform  which 
consolidates  Federal  manpower  training  pro- 
grams for  greater  flexibility  In  funding  and 
offers  the  administration  of  manpower  train- 
ing centers  to  the  states  as  they  are  ready  to 
handie  it;  tax  reform  which  takes  millions 
of  poor  citizens  off  the  taxroUs,  reduces 
taxes  for  millions  of  other  low-income  Amer- 
icans and  prevents  the  wealthy  from  escaping 
taxation;  a  New  Federalism  which  provides 
a  percentage  slice  of  Federal  income  tax  rev- 
enue for  cities  and  states  with  no  strings 
attached. 

This  promises  to  be  the  Age  of  Reform  in 
America,  but  many  of  these  programs  may 
be  blocked  by  the  opposition  party  in  Con- 
gress. These  are  People's  Programs  and  the 
Nixon  Administration  is  a  People's  Admin- 
istration. The  American  people  have  good 
reason  to  expect  the  Democratic-controlled 
Congress  to  respond  to  reform  proposals  of 
this  administration  which  are  In  the  na- 
tional  Interest. 

The  President  cannot  Implement  his  legis- 
lative program.  That  is  up  to  the  Congress. 
That  is  why  we  are  looking  here  tonight  to 
1970.  We  are  looking  to  1970  because  the 
President  needs  more  Republicans  In  the 
Congress  and  that  is  when  the  American 
people  can  pass  Judgment.  President  Nixon 
needs  men  and  women  In  the  Congress  who 
will  help  him  achieve  the  goals  he  has  so 
properly  advanced. 

Now,  the  women!  Ah,  yes,  the  women! 
What  a  tremendous  force  you  can  be  in  1970! 
Latest  Census  Bureau  figures  show  that  your 
potential  voter  turnout  tops  the  men  by  V'j 
million. 

Let's  help  Richard  Nixon  and  the  Republi- 
can Party. 

We  can  approach  the  voters  with  confi- 
dence in  1970.  We  will  be  laying  the  Nixon 
program  alongside  the  Democratic  Party's 
record — a  long  chaotic  record  of  broken 
promises,  spendthrift  failures  and  bungled 
foreign  adventures. 

The  Republican  Party  Is  not  a  party  of 
promises,  not  a  party  of  Idle  conversation, 
but  a  party  of  action.  Ours  is  not  only  a  party 
of  action,  but  a  party  of  ideas  It  is  good  for 
America  that  the  Republican  Party  is  alive 
and  well  because  the  Democratic  Party  has 
failed  Amerlca^and  we  are  now  approaching 
the  Seventies,  a  decade  of  decision. 

Here's  what  we  must  remember  as  we  ap- 
proach 1970.  We  are  for;  the  Democrats  are 
against.  We  are  cooperating  with  each  other, 
not  condemning  fellow  Republicans.  And  It 
is  in  that  spirit  that  we  will  campaign— and 
campaign  to  win. 

We  are  looking  to  President  Nixon  for 
leadership— and  we  are  getting  it.  As  for  us, 
we  all  have  a  responsibility  to  help  him 
correct  this  Nation's  past  failures  by  In- 
dividually and  collectively  seeking  the  great- 
est good  for  the  greatest  number. 
The  great  English  poet  John  Donne  de- 
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dared  that  "no  man  is  an  island  unto 
himself." 

George  Bernard  Shaw  put  it  another  way: 
"We  are  all  dep>endent  on  one  another,  every 
soul  of  us  on  earth." 

The  responsibility  for  molding  the  future 
of  America  lies  with  all  of  us,  with  you  as 
well  as  the  President  and  the  Congress.  To 
the  extent  that  we  all  live  the  good  life,  the 
unselfish  life,  the  lives  of  all  others  will  be 
enriched. 

So  in  keeping  with  the  theme  of  your  con- 
vention. I  say.  we  all  believe  in  the  American 
dream  .  .  .  now  let  us  live  so  that  all  may 
sbare  in  it." 


September  29,  1969    I      ^^/^^^^^^^  -^'  ^^^^ 


FACTUAL  REPORT  ON  A  TRAGEDY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SUCK 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  29.  1969 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  several 
occasions  during  the  past  3  years  the 
record  of  our  proceedings  has  contained 
statements  questioning  the  safety  fac- 
tors existing  at  Kanawha  Airport  in  my 
home  city  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.  On  Au- 
gust 10,  1968.  there  was  a  tragic  accident 
at  the  approaches  to  the  airport  in  which 
35  persons  lost  their  lives. 

That  accident  was  seized  upon  as  jus- 
tification for  a  campaign  of  slurs,  half- 
truths  and  fabrications  about  the  air- 
port. It  seemed  almost  as  if  some  persons 
took  satisfaction  from  the  deaths  of  35 
human  beings.  The  clamor  was  so  great 
that  it  became  necessary  to  correct  the 
public  record  by  a  statement  in  the 
House  on  November  1,  1968. 

However,  a  year  has  passed  by  since 
the  tragedy  and  we  now  have  a  dispas- 
sionate finding  by  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  which  reports 
the  probable  cause  and  contributing  fac- 
tors. In  substance,  the  report  describes  a 
set  of  conditions  which  could  exist  tem- 
porarily at  any  airport.  The  cause  of  the 
accident  had  no  special  relationship  to 
the  particular  airport  near  which  it  oc- 
curred and  certainly  the  length  or  condi- 
tion of  existing  runways  was  not  a  factor. 
I  would  hope  that  the  publication  of  this 
official  report  would  serve  as  a  stop  sig- 
nal to  those  who  have  attempted  to  gain 
special  advantage  from  the  heartbreak 
involved  in  the  accidental  death  of  35 
pei-sons.  Without  further  comment,  and 
so  that  the  record  may  be  cleared  on 
just  what  occurred.  I  bring  to  your  at- 
tention the  following  summary  of  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
report  on  the  fal^^l  crash  of  a  Piedmont 
Airlines  plane  on  August  10,  1968.  near 
Charleston.  W.  Va.  The  summary,  as  re- 
leased to  the  press,  is  as  follows : 

The  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
today  released  its  report  on  the  cause  of  the 
fatal  crash  of  a  Piedmont  Airlines  Falrchlld 
Hiller  PH  227B  on  its  final  approach  to 
Kanawha  County  Airport,  Charleston,  West 
Virginia,  on  August  10.  1968. 

Thirty-five  of  the  37  persons  aboard  were 
fatally  injured  when  the  turboprop  FH 
2273  struck  a  steep  hillside  250  feet  short 
and  33  feet  below  the  airport  after  descend- 
ing through  a  layer  of  fog. 

The  Safety  Board  determined  that  the 
probable  cause  of  the  accident  was  ".  .  .  an 
unrecognized  loss  of  altitude  orientation  dur- 
ing the  final  portion  of  an  approach  into 
shallow,   dense  fog.  The  disorientation  was 


caused  by  a  rapid  reduction  in  the  ground 
guidance  segment  (segment  of  approach 
lights  Visible)  available  to  the  pilot  at  a 
point  beyond  which  a  go-around  could  not 
be  successfully  effected.  " 

The  Board  said  its  investigation  showwl 
that  the  accident  flight — Piedmont  Flight 
230  from  Louisville,  Kentucky  to  Roanoke 
Virginia,  with  stops  at  Cincinnati  and 
Cliarleston — "was  operationally  routine  until 
the  final  phase  of  the  approach"  to  Charles- 
ton. The  crew  was  making  an  Instrument 
Landing  System  (ILSi  approach  to  Runway 
23,  and  was  aware  that  the  glide  slope  of  the 
113  was  inoperative  because  of  technical 
problems  with  the  automatic  ILS  monitoring 
system. 

An  early  morning  ground  fog  at  the  air- 
port had  "severely  restricted"  visibility  In  the 
approach  zone  for  Runway  23,  the  Board 
said,  but  in  the  15  minutes  Just  before  the 
accident,  visibility  from  the  tower  had  in- 
creased from  one-half  mile  to  one  mlie  and 
visibility  along  the  runway  had  Increased 
from  zero  to  one  and  one-half  miles  The 
Board  estimated  that  at  the  time  of  the 
crash,  a  150-foot-thick  layer  of  dense  fog 
remained  over  the  runway  threshold  and 
roughly  the  last  half  of  the  2,800-foot  ap- 
proach  light  system. 

Some  six  seconds  before  Impact,  the  Board 
found,  the  flight  began  "a  rapid  descent" 
which  brought  the  aircraft  below  field  eleva- 
tion, into  the  tops  of  trees  and  down  to  the 
initial  point  of  impact.  The  plane,  catching 
fire,  bounced  back  into  the  air,  over  the  hill- 
top at  the  edge  of  the  airport,  and  onto  the 
field  beside  the  approach  end  of  Runway  23. 
Because  the  investigation  developed  "no 
indication  of  any  in-flight  failure,  malfunc- 
tion, or  other  abnormality  that  would  have 
caused  or  contributed  to  an  unwanted  de- 
scent." the  Safety  Board  said,  "the  only  logi- 
cal conclusion  ...  is  that  some  pht- 
nomenon  associated  with  the  reduced  vlsiblJ- 
ity  upon  entering  the  fog  affected  the  pilot 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  steepened  the 
descent  to  the  pxjint  where  recovery  could 
not  be  effected."  The  Board  said  evidence 
showed  an  attempted  pull-up  2.2  seconds 
before  impact — too  late  to  avoid  the  crash. 
The  Board's  report  of  Its  study  of  the  shal- 
low fog  condition  noted  that  the  flight  prob- 
ably was  operated  in  visual  conditions  during 
most  of  its  approach.  But  as  the  aircraft 
descended  into  the  low-lying  fog.  the  seg- 
ment of  approach  lights  visible  to  the  pilot 
"decreased  rapidly,  reducing  from  220  to  37 
feet  In  1.6  seconds,"  the  Board  estimated. 

"Also,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  sudden 
reduction  in  visual  range  on  entering  the  fog 
may  be  misinterpreted"  by  a  pilot  as  mean- 
ing the  nose  of  his  aircraft  Is  rising,  the 
Board  added.  'Pilots  unfamiliar  with  this 
phenomenon  will,  therefore,  tend  to  steepen 
their  angle  of  descent  when  they  encounter 
this  situation." 

The  Safety  Board  on  January  10.  1969. 
made  six  recommendations  to  the  Federal 
A\'latlon  Administration  on  the  basis  of  the 
Board's  Charleston  inveetigation  and  other 
accidents  involving  similar  final  approach 
problems.  The  Board  recommended  that 
PAA    .    .    . 

1.  Amend  Sections  91.117  and  121.649  ot 
the  Federal  Aviation  Regulations  "to  pro- 
hibit any  approach  below  200  feet  above  field 
level  unless  the  pilot  has  the  rvmway  thresh- 
old In  sight  and  require  that  he  continue 
to  have  same  in  sight  during  the  remainder 
of  the  approach." 

2.  "Bring  to  the  attention  of  all  instru- 
ment pilots  the  hazards  associated  with  shal- 
low fog  penetration." 

3.  Include  as  mandatory  Items  In  airline 
training  programs  and  FAA-approved  instru- 
ment flight  school  currlculums"  Information 
on  shallow  fog  penetration,  the  effect  upon 
the  gvildance  segment,  and  the  potential 
Illusions  that  can  be  created." 

4.  "Pursue  as  expeditiously  as  poeslble "  Its 


research  into  instrumentation  which  would 
provide  slant  visual  range  information. 

5.  Set  standards  and  specifications  and 
encourage  the  development  of  •realistic" 
low-vlsibility-approach  flight  simulators. 

6.  Program  improved  approach  zone  light- 
ing covering  "at  least  the  last  1,000  feet  of 
the  approach"  for  "installation  on  a  prior- 
ity basis."  when  and  if  "flnanclal  conditions 
permit,"  at  airports  prone  to  frequent  heavy 
fog 

Commenting  on  the  first  recommendation. 
the  Safety  Board  said  today  in  its  report 
that  as  the  Federal  Avlatiaon  Regulations 
now  are  written,  a  pilot  may  legally  descend 
into  shallow  fog  even  though  the  Charles- 
ton accident  shows  that  ■continuation  of 
the  descent  into  'shallow'  fog  with  even  mar- 
ginal ground  guidance  can  be  deceptive  and 
hazardous." 

Therefore,  from  a  safety  standpoint,  the 
deficiencies  in  the  regulations  are  appar- 
ent." the  Board  concluded,  because  in  the 
shallow  fog  situation  "the  pilot  can  legally 
place  his  aircraft  in  a  position  where  a  re- 
covery  may   not  safely   be   accomplished." 


THE  HIJACKING  OF  A  TWA  JET  AND 
DETENTION  OF  TWO  ISRAEL  CIT- 
IZENS BY  SYRIA 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  29.  1969 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  condemn  two  ancient  crimes — 
piracy  and  kidnaping — in  particular,  the 
hijacking  of  a  TWA  jet  and  detention 
of  two  Israel  citizens  by  Syria. 

For  centuries,  impairment  of  free 
travel  on  the  seas  was  a  dreaded  threat 
to  nations  and  individuals.  The  case  is  no 
different  today  in  terms  of  air  piracy. 
Carriers  of  many  nations  transport  citi- 
zens of  every  country.  Yet.  today,  no  air 
carrier  and  no  citizen  of  any  nation  is 
immune  to  the  terror  which  political  fa- 
natics impose  when  airways  are  lised  as  a 
mediiim  of  political  activity.  Each  nation, 
therefore,  must  deplore  the  abuse  of  their 
citizens  or  the  potential  abuse  of  air  fa- 
cilities which  occurs  when  freedom  of  the 
airways  is  subordinated  to  violence  and 
terror. 

On  September  26.  1969,  with  58  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Flepresenta- 
tives.  I  sent  a  copy  of  the  following  let- 
ter, already  signed  by  43  Senators,  to 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  askinf?  that  the 
matter  of  the  hijacking  and  detention  be 
brought  before  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  and/or  other  international 
meetings.  The  letter  and  signatories  from 
the  Senate  may  be  fovmd  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  September  17.  1969.  The 
letter  and  a  list  of  its  signatories  follow: 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  September  26.  1969. 
Hon.  Wn-LiAM  P  Rogers. 
Secretary  of  State.  ^ 

Department  ot  State. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  Join  with  the  43 
members  of  the  Senate  in  condemning  the 
recent  hijacking  of  a  TWA  Jet  aircraft  in 
which  passengers  and  crew  were  detained  and 
the  airplane  was  partially  destroyed  This  Is 
'he  first  time  a  hijacker  has  exploded  a  bomb 
on  an  American-owned  airplane,  causing  se- 
rious property  damage.  We  are  also  deeply 
concerned  that  two  private  Israeli  citizen's 
are  still  being  detained  In  Syria. 
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We  strongly  urge  to  you  to  bring  this  crim- 
inal and  wanton  act  before  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  Immediately  so  that 
the  full  facts  of  the  case  can  t)e  heard  pub- 
licly by  this  International  tribunal.  On  Au- 
gust 30,  1969.  you  said  that  condoning  this 
unlawful  act  by  Syria,  a  United  Nations 
member,  could  only  have  the  cost  serious 
implications  for  international  air  travel  and 
world  peace.  This  condition  remains 

We  believe  that  actions  must  be  taken — the 
immediate  release  of  the  detainees  and  ap- 
propriate criminal  prosecution  of  the  Individ- 
uals responsible  for  this  Illegal  act — to  right 
a  dangerous  situation. 

We  also  believe  that  procedures  must  be 
established  to  ensure  the  lives  and  safety  of 
airline  passengers  and  crew  members,  and  to 
prevent  unlawful  seizure  of  civil  aircraft  in 
the  future. 

In  this  regard,   we   are  gratified  that  the 
United    States   has   ratified    the   Tokyo   Con- 
vention on  Offenses  and  Certain  Other  Acts 
Committed   on    Board    Aircraft     The    United 
States    should     propose    at    the    upcoming 
Montreal  meeting  of  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  a  new  convention,  or 
a  protocol  to  the  Tokyo  Convention  provid- 
ing for  the  apprehension,  extradition  where 
applicable    and    punishment    of    air    pirates 
This  would  be.  we  believe,  a  vital  step  toward 
solution  of  the  problem  of  air  piracy 
Sincerely. 
James  H   Scheuer,  Brock  Adams.  Joseph 
P    Addabbo.  Frank  Annunzlo.  Thomas 
L   .'Ashley.  Jonathan  B   Bingham,  John 
Brademas.  Frank  J    Brasco.  George  E. 
Brown.    Jr.    John    Buchanan.    Phillip 
Burton.    Daniel    E.    Button.    Emanuel 
Celler.  Bill  Chappell,  Jr  .  R    La»Tence 
Coughlin.  John  R   Dellenback.  Charles 
C.  Diggs.  Jr.,  Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl.  Josh- 
ua Ellljerg.  Leonard   Farbsteln.   Dante 
B.    Fascell.    O.    C     Fisher.    Thomas    S 
Foley.  James  G   Pulton.  Sam  Gibbons. 
Seymour  Halpern,  Henry  Helstoskl.  Ed- 
ward   I.   Koch,   AUard   K.   Lowensteln. 
Donald  E  Lukens 
Richard   D    McCarthy.   Robert    McClory. 
Spark  M    Matsunaga.  Abner  J.  Mlkva. 
William     S.     Moorhead.     F.     Bradford 
Morse.  John  E.  Moss.  John  M    Murphy. 
Robert   N    C    Nix.   Thomas   P.   O'Neill, 
Jr.   Richard   L.   Ottlnger.   Thomas   M. 
Pelly.     Claude     Pepper.     Bertram     L. 
Podell.  Howard  W.  Pollock.  Thomas  M. 
Rees.   Ogden  R.  Reld.  Henry  S    Reuss. 
Fred  B    Rooney.  William  F.  Ryan,  Per- 
nand  J.  St  Germain.  Garner  E   Shriver. 
James  W.  Symington.  Frank  Thomp- 
son. Jr.,  John  V.  Tunney.  Jerome  R 
Waldie.  Charles  W.  Whalen.  Jr..  Lester 
L.  Wolff.  Sidney  R.  Yates. 


COALITIQN  FARM  BILL 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  29.  1969 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
that  several  more  of  my  colleagues  have 
joined  me  in  the  introduction  of  the 
coalition  farm  bill,  first  introduced  last 
week.  My  distinguished  colleagues,  the 
gentlemen  from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER  I ,  North  Carolina  '  Mr.  Taylor  and 
Mr.  Preyer).  Idaho  <Mr.  Hansen).  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  Fraser  ) .  Pennsylvania  <  Mr. 
Johnson  I.  Tennessee  iMr.  Blantoni. 
Illinois  t  Mr.  PucmsKi  i .  and  South  Caro- 
lina 'Mr.  EtoRN).  have  all  realized  the 
tremendous  significance  of  this  legisla- 
tion not  only  to  the  agriculture  industry, 
where  it  stands  as  the  first  truly  mean- 
ingful  united   effort   of    the   American 
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farmer,  but  also  to  the  Nation,  where  It 
will  revitalize  rural  America. 

Their  sponsorship  of  this  legislation 
provides  strong  evidence  of  its  value  to 
this  country.  I  commend  these  distin- 
guished gentlemen  for  their  concerted 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  American  farmer. 


LUERY  W^RiTES  "30"  TO  LONG  AND 
DISTINGUISHED  CAREER 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OP    NEW     JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  29.  1969 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day, a  man  who  was  not  only  a  fine 
writer,  but  a  talented  editor,  retired  from 
one  of  the  Nation's  best  newspapers,  the 
Home  News,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

"Rod"  Luery.  as  the  Home  News  staff 
writer,  Alvin  King,  pointed  out  in  his 
September  28  stoi-y.  had  a  "long  and  dis- 
tinguished career"  in  journalism.  Besides 
having  "a  passion  for  words,"  "Rod"  was 
a  newspaperman  of  outsUndIng  ability, 
dedication,  and  integrity. 

The  Home  News  will  miss  the  valuable 
contributions  of  H.  Rodney  Luerj' — and 
so  will  its  many  thousands  of  readers.  He 
may  have  written  "30"  to  a  remarkable 
and  distinguished  career,  but  the  strong 
impact  he  made  on  the  Home  News  and 
its  readers,  will  continue. 

H.  Rodney  Luery  helped  make  the 
Home  News  a  great  newspaper.  For  this 
alone,  he  has  earned  the  thanks  and 
gratitude  of  both  the  newspaper  and  its 
readers.  And  a  happy  and  peaceful  re- 
tirement. 

The  article  by  Alvin  King,  entitled, 
"Luerj'  Writes  '30'  to  Long  and  Distin- 
guished Career."  follows: 

Luery  Writes  ■■30"  to  Lono  and 
Distinguished  Career 

(By  Alvin  King) 

H.  Rodney  Luery  has  written  '■30" — the  tra- 
ditional number  of  reporters  used  to  end 
their  stories — to  a  long  and  distinguished 
newspaper  career. 

Luery.  who  resides  at  195  Main  St.,  Mlll- 
txj'wn.  and  who  had  been  associate  editor  of 
the  Home  News  since  1965.  retired  on  Friday. 
He  Joined  this  newspaper  in  1942,  as  a  copy 
reader  and  later  was  named  city  edltxw.  He 
became  managing  editor  in  1955  after  a  num- 
ber of  staff  changes  were  made  following  the 
death  of  Elmer  Boyd,  publisher 

He  received  his  early  educatloji  In  England 
and  attended  Boston  University 

Actually,  he  began  and  ended  his  news- 
paper work  with  the  Home  News,  having 
started  here  as  a  reporter  In  the  late  1920's. 
He  left  to  serve  on  the  Elizabeth  Daily  Jour- 
nal's staff  and  then  went  to  International 
News  Service,  now  Umted  Press  International. 
His  duties  there  Including  working  on  the 
cable  desk  and  then  serving  as  night  editor. 

JOINED    NEW    HAVEN    PAPER 

Luery  was  scheduled  to  be  assigned  abroad. 
but  because  regulations  precluded  his  family 
from  going  with  him,  he  resigned  and  Joined 
the  New  Haven.  Conn..  Register  as  a  rewrite 
man.  He  later  was  promoted  to  assistant  city 
editor. 

The  tall,  soft  spoken  Luery  later  worked 
for  the  Boston  Globe,  the  Bo«on  Daily 
Record  and  the  Leader-Republican  in 
Glovers'vllle. 

He  left  that  paper  to  rejoin  the  Home  News 
in  1942. 

Luery  was  considered  a"newspaper'E  news- 
paperman." He  •was  a  strict  disciplinarian  and 
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demanded  the  bebt  poeelble  writing  from  hie 
staff.  Report«i«  who  worked  under  him 
•Cri^eed  that  when  he  criticized,  It  was  for  a 
vaUd  reaaon.  While  he  often  gave  the  Im- 
preaadon  of  being  taciturn,  he  had  a  wwrm 
and  deep  intereet  in  hla  staff,  and  was  con- 
cerned with  their  personal  problems. 

Under  Luery's  leadership  as  city  and  man- 
aging editor,  the  Home  News'  circulation 
grew.  And  aa  It  Increased,  there  wa«  a  need 
for  more  reporters  and  copy  readers,  all  of 
whom  Luery  directed  with  quiet  but  strict 
efficiency. 

He  had  a  passion  for  words.  As  each  edi- 
tion rolled  off  the  preaeee,  he  scanned  the 
paper  from  the  first  to  the  last  ptige  and  if 
he  found  a  word  that  had  been  Lmproijerly 
used,  both  reporter  and  copy  reader  were 
promptly  advised. 

Luery  clung  to  the  theory  that  news 
stories  should  be  terse,  interesting  and  color- 
fvil,  but  never  over-written. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


BtJILT   Xn»    STAFF 

In  1966,  Luery  became  critically  ill  and, 
on  returning  to  duty,  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  buldlng  up  the  staff  to  meet  the 
Home  News'  growing  needs.  Becaiise  he  loved 
to  write.  Luery  issued  periodical  "crltlquee" 
in  which  he  would  chide  writers — without 
naming  them — for  using  a  word  inappropri- 
ate to.  the  story  but  would  explain  why  in 
topee  of. preventing  the  writer  from  repeat- 
ing the  error. 

The  same  applied  to  copy  readers,  whose 
duties  Include  writing  headllnee. 

Conversely,  he  was  quick  to  praise  stories 
and  headlines  he  felt  were  In  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  a  good  newspaper. 

Bom  In  Johannesburg,  South  Africa, 
Luery  and  his  wife  have  two  sons  and  a 
daughter,  all  of  whom  are  married. 


THE  QUIET  MAN 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  29,  1969 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  at- 
tention  to  a  recent  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Post  concern- 
ing the  mayoralty  race  in  New  York 
City.  This  three-way  campaign  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  two-way  contest,  with  State 
Senator   John   Marchi   gaining   signifi- 
cantly and  rapidly  in  a  quiet  and  ef- 
fective campaign.  It  appears  he  now  has 
a  50-50  chance  against  Mario  Procac- 
cino,  providing,  for  the  first  time  in  mod- 
ern history,  a  good  chance  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  real  Republican  mayor.  I  wish 
to  Include  Pete  Hamill's  article  entitled 
"The  Quiet  Man"  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  our  proceedings : 
[Prom   the  New  York  Post,   Sept.    18,    1969] 
The  Quiet  Man 
(By  Pete  Hamlll) 
It  Is  rapidly  becoming  clear  that  the  most 
Intelligent   and    Impressive   campaign    being 
run  in  this  town  is  the  quiet  campaign  of 
John  Marchi. 

While  his  two  opponents  claw  and  struggle 
with  each  other,  Marchi  goes  his  quiet  way. 
He  makes  no  demagogic  speeches  about  sav- 
ing the  20-cent  fare.  He  does  not  accuse 
voters  of  bad  faith  if  they  disagree  with  his 
political  ideas.  He  so  far  hasn't  pandered; 
he  has  spoken  Intelligently  about  most  issues 
except  the  non-issue  of  smut.  He  seems 
slightly  embarrassed  by  the  funny-hat-and- 
balloons  routine  of  political  campaigning 
but  he  endures  It  as  a  kind  of  penance.  His 
temperament  is  cool,  reasoned,  even  some- 
what Withdrawn.  His  style  reminds  me  of  a 


politician    for    last    season    named    Eugene 
McCarthy. 

In  contrast,  his  opponents  share  a  common 
trait:  the  ability  to  turn  the  political  air 
rancorous.  With  every  public  appearance. 
Mario  Procacclno  seems  less  suited  to  be 
Mayor  of  a  city  whose  only  hope  is  reason.  His 
disgusting  public  display  of  Negro  supporters 
the  other  day  was  a  case  in  {joint;  if  there 
is  trouble  in  Harlem  or  Bed-Stuy,  can  we 
expect  Mario  to  preempt  all  local  TV  for  a 
Some-Of-My-Best-Prlends-Are-Negroes  soul 
show  before  turning  loose  the  National 
Guard?  If  he's  pressed  will  he  think,  or  will 
he  cry?  His  performance  so  far  is  not  en- 
couraging. There  are  many  things  about 
Mario  which  are  likable;  but  hell,  I  like  Ron 
Swoboda  too.  I  don't  want  him  to  be  Mayor. 
The  anti-Mario  feelings  among  a  large  part 
of  the  public  are  matched  only  by  the  antl- 
Undaay  feelings.  Lindsay  could  double  the 
police  force,  triple  the  Sanitation  Dept.,  and 
pay  every  municipal  employe  $40  an  hour  and 
there  would  be  a  segment  of  New  York  that 
would  vote  against  him.  Not  for  Mario.  Not 
for  Marchi.  Against  Lindsay. 

Much  of  that  antl-Llndsay  feeling  Is  fo- 
cused on  his  patrician  style;' a  good  part  of 
It.  I  suppose,  is  somehow  rooted  in  the  feel- 
ing that  he  has  done  too  much  for  blacks 
and  Puerto  Rlcans;  and  a  lot  of  it  comes  from 
his  uneven  performance. 

Even  with  his  natural  supporters,  Lindsay 
has  not  helped  himself  much  in  recent  days 
with  his  disgraceful  attempt  to  run  the  two 
Socialist  parties  off  the  ballot.  He  is,  after 
all,  the  candidate  of  the  minority  Liberal 
Party. 

He  told  the  Post's  Paul  Hoffman  the  other 
day  that  his  continued  membership  in  the 
Republican  Party  while  running  as  a  Liberal 
was  "very  Irrelevant."  Democrats  have  the 
right  to  ask  why  this  contradiction  is  "very 
irrelevant."  Lindsay  Is  asking  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Democrats  to  cross  over  the  line 
to  vote  for  him;  but  he  shrugs  off  the  re- 
quest for  him  to  become  a  Democrat  himself, 
or  at  the  very  least  a  Liberal. 

But  party  designation  Isn't  that  crucial. 
A  major  beef  against  Lindsay's  campaign  so 
far  is  that  he  hasn't  really  responded  to  the 
message  of  the  primaries:  that  the  tyranny 
of  Manhattan  over  the  four  boroughs  must 
end.  Procacclno  at  least  understands  that 
the  boroughs  are  as  much  in  revolt  against 
Manhattan  as  the  countryside  was  once  in 
revolt  against  Havana.  But  neither  Lindsay 
nor  Procacclno  has  come  forward  with  a  true 
response,  beyond  slogans. 

March!  has.  Marchi  understands  that  the 
time  Is  past  for  the  Mayor  to  impose  all 
solutions,  no  matter  how  benevolent,  from 
the  top  down.  He  plans  to  press  for  revision 
of  the  city  charter  to  bring  some  measure 
of  power  back  to  the  Borough  Presidents,  to 
make  the  City  Council  a  true  legislative  body, 
and  to  involve  commumty  planning  boards 
more  directly  In  the  affairs  of  the  city.  It 
sounds  pedestrian  and  lacks  flash;  but'  the 
general  ideas  are  sound. 

I  supported  Lindsay  last  time  out,  and  by 
election  day  I  could  support  him  again.  For 
the  moment.  Marchi  is  the  class  in  the  room. 
I  am  not  being  perverse,  nor  trying  to  sully 
1  good  man's  memory,  when  I  say  that  John 
Marchi  is  talking  sensibly  to  the  people  of 
New  York.  We  might  quarrel  fiercely  in  the 
next  seven  weeks,  but  it  won't  be  over  man- 
ners. 
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coming  reckless  if  not  hysterical,  both 
in  and  out  of  Congress.  No  better  way  to 
stall  meaningful  negotiations  exists  than 
to  provide  the  enemy  with  the  prospect  of 
certain  American  withdrawal  by  a  set 
future  time.  Why  should  they  negotiate 
or  make  concessions,  if  the  Americans  are 
going  to  get  out  anyway? 

It  is  less  than  helpful  to  the  national 
interest,  to  say  nothing  of  the  national 
security,  to  encourage  the  enemv  to  be- 
lieve that  political  pressure  is  such  on 
the  home  front  that  our  military  will  be 
unable  to  either  fight  to  win  or  protect 
our  men  in  combat.  Undeniably.  Vietnam 
is  an  unpopular  war  in  an  untenable 
spot.  Clearly  the  South  Vietnamese 
should  take  over  their  own  defense— but 
we  simply  cannot  turn  tail  and  run  out 
in  wholesale  fashion  whatever  the  voices 
raised  or  the  violence  of  protesters. 

It  is  well  to  consider  the  recent  com- 
ment of  the  lead  editorial  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  Friday.  September  -^^ 
1969.  where  it  was  written: 

We  have  an  obligation  to  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam,  because  of  our  encourage- 
ment of  their  firm  anti-Communist  stand 
We  have  an  obligation  to  millions  of  free 
men  in  Asia  to  refrain  Irom  demonstrating 
by  a  loss  of  courage  now,  that  they  stand 
completely  alone  and  friendless  against  'he 
overwhelming  presence  of  China.  We  have 
an  obligation  to  the  servicemen  we  liave 
sent  to  Vietnam  not  to  expose  those  who  re- 
main to  the  end  to  enemy  attack  during  a 
precipitous  pullout. 

Individual  congressmen  are  doing  the 
country  no  service  by  seeking  to  fan  the 
smoldering  public  discontent  into  a  fire  or 
by  trying  to  enlist  the  Congress  as  a  wliole 
in  an  unconditional  legislative  svirrender 


WE  CAN  HELP  THE  POST  OFFICE 


HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 


RECKLESS  TALK  ON  VIETNAM 

ION.  LOUIS  C. 


THE 


WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIKE 

IN  TkE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  29.  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the 
voices  being  raised  in  support  of  uni- 
lateral, withdrawal  in  Vietnam  are  be- 


I  OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  29,  1969 
Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tached editorial  from  the  Asheville  Citi- 
zen, of  Asheville.  N.C.,  contains  some 
worthwhile  suggestions  as  to  how  the 
public  can  help  the  post  office,  and  I  call 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

We  Can  Help  the  Post  OmcE 
The  well-publicized  problems  besetting  the 
United  States  Post  OfHce  have  led  the  Ad- 
ministration to  propose  that  it  be  operated 
on  the  lines  of  a  private  industry.  Such  a 
reorganization  of  the  Postal  System,  say  the 
plan's  backers,  would  induce  more  ori'ginal 
thinking  and  give  postmasters  greater  au- 
thority to  correct  Inefflcient  practices 

Congress  has  shown  no  great  enthusiasm 
for  stirring  up  a  political  hornet's  nest 
through  the  Post  Office,  and  such  drastic 
reforms  may  never  come  to  pass. 

There  is  one  .side  of  the  P.O.'s  troubles, 
however,  which  has  received  almost  no  at- 
tention. 

Private  business  is  careful  to  say  that  'the 
customer  is  always  right." 

The  Post  Office  can  point  out.  politely, 
that  the  customer  is  often  wrong. 

Since  the  United  States  Post  Office  handles 
twice  as  much  mall  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
world's  postal  systems  combined,  the  cus- 
tomer problem  can  be  seen  for  what  it  is. 

Mrs.  Yetta  Horn  Jay.  a  former  postal  work- 
er, wrote  in  This  Week  magazine  last  JuJy 
that  the  public's  manner  of  handling  mall 
was  often  "Inadequate,  sloppy  and  downrieht 
Incorrect," 


A  conaervatlve  estimate,  she  said.  Is  that 
luUf  the  First  Class  letters  are  mailed  incor- 
rectly. The  same  mistakes  are  made  repeat- 
edly by  large  compianleB  and  by  somebody 
sending  a  birthday  card  to  Aunt  B 

Asheville  Postmaster  A  J.  Oarner  III  listed 
the  most  frequent  mistakes  of  mailers  In  this 
area;  Incorrectly  addressed  mail,  he  said,  ac- 
counts for  a  large  part  of  the  Post  Office's 
headaches.  The  mailer  continues  to  send 
letters  to  old  addresses,  uses  the  rural  route 
number  but  no  box  number,  forgets  to  put 
the  name  of  the  city.  (Everybody  knows 
where  Uncle  Joe  lives.) 

Insufficient  postage  causes  end  ess  delays 
when  a  simple  check  with  a  pcetal  clerk 
would  remove  any  doubt.  Mailing  late  in  the 
day,  instead  of  in  the  morning,  when  the 
load  Is  lighter,  slows  the  handling  of  mall, 
as  well  as  failure  to  include  the  zip  code, 
although  the  code  is  now  usea  by  about  80 
per  cent  of  mailers. 

If  the  sender's  return  address  Is  not  in- 
cluded and  the  receiver's  address  Is  faulty, 
the  mail  will  end  up  among  the  23  million 
pieces  from  all  over  the  nation  that  go  to  the 
dead  letter  office  each  year. 

Businesses  with  questions  about  their 
mailing  problems  can  always  call  the  Post 
Office  for  advice. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  customers,  a  little 
more  attention  to  a  few  simple  rules  might 
make  the  Post  Office  into  a  new  place. 


FEDERAL  SPENDING   FOR    EDU- 
CATION 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OP  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  29,  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  lot  of  heat  and  little  light  has 
been  generated  over  the  question  of  sup- 
port for  education  by  the  administration. 
Some  have  charged  that,  in  opposing  the 
House-passed  billion -dollar  increase  in 
the  education  budget,  the  administra- 
tion has  shown  a  complete  disregard  for 
education,  especially  for  the  poor. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  record 
has  finally  been  set  straight  in  a  letter 
to  the  New  York  Times  from  Mr.  Creed 
Black  who  is  with  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Mr. 
Black  documents  his  argument  that  the 
administration  has.  in  fact,  given  top 
priority  to  programs  directed  at  the  poor. 
The  actual  cutbacks  in  spending  from 
the  fiscal  1969  budget  came  in  the  less 
essential  areas  such  as  facility  construc- 
tion. While  it  may  be  hard  for  some  to 
accept  that  our  inflationary  times  re- 
quire a  tightening  of  the  purse  strings 
across  the  board,  they  should  at  least 
take  greater  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
the  administration  is  giving  prudent  con- 
sideration to  priorities  whUe  exercising 
fiscal  restraint.  Mr.  Black  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  bringing  this  fact  home  to 
u.<;: 

When  forced  by  economic  constraints  to 
make  hard  choices  among  priorities,  we  be- 
lieve In  particular  In  Federal  support  of  edu- 
citlon  for  the  poor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  entire 
text  of  Mr.  Black's  letter  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  insert  It  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  28.  1969] 

Federal  Spending  for  Education 
To  the  Editor: 

Curtis  O.  Benjamin,  former  president  and 
chairman  of  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  In 
a  letter  published  Aug.  31  stated  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  statement  of  Aug.  12  "scolding" 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  adding  $1 
billion  to  his  education  budget  should  cause 
one  to  wonder  whether  this  Administration 
truly  believes  in  Federal  support  of  educa- 
tion— of  the  poor  In  particular. 

This  Is  a  harsh  conclusion.  The  reasoning 
which  leads  to  it  should  be  carefully  exam- 
ined. Mr.  Benjamin  asserts  that  the  expend- 
itures on  education  are  not  an  Important 
contributor  to  Inflation  and  that,  moreover, 
the  poor  would  prefer  to  have  the  inflation- 
ary fight  waged  on  programs  that  do  not 
affect  educational  opportunities  for  their 
young  people. 

Having  thus  Implied  that  the  Administra- 
tion is  more  concerned  about  braking  infla- 
tion than  helping  the  poor,  he  observes  that 
"the  poor  will  not  fall  to  note  that  a  large 
part  of  the  added  $1  billion  was  earmarked  by 
the  House  for  the  special  benefit  of  needy 
students." 

In  fact,  of  course,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  expenditures 
do  contribute  to  Inflation,  and  we  were 
asked  to  Join  other  agencies  in  holding  down 
spending. 

In  planning  our  fiscal  1970  education 
budget,  we  gave  top  priority  to  programs  di- 
rected at  the  poor  and  held  back  on  other 
programs  such  as  construction  of  academic 
facllitle.'?  which  could  more  reasonably  be  de- 
ferred. Thus,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's fiscal  1970  education  budget 
fell  below  appropriations  for  fiscal  1969.  pro- 
grams for  the  poor  and  the  handlcapp)ed  were 
Increased  by  $235  million  in  the  Administra- 
tion's budget  over  the  level  of  fiscal  1969 
appropriations 

Programs  benefiting  the  poor  and  the 
handicapped  constitute  more  than  65  per 
cent  of  this  year's  budget  request  for  educa- 
tion. 

Had  the  House  preserved  this  emphasis 
while  increasing  the  education  budget,  we 
would  at  least  have  had  agreement  on  prl- 
crlties  if  not  amounts  which  should  be 
devoted  to  education  in  fiscal  1970.  But  less 
than  one-third  of  the  $1  billion  House  in- 
crease was  In  programs  directly  benefiting 
the  p>oor. 

And  the  House  decreased  the  Administra- 
tion's request  for  scholarships  for  needy  stu- 
dents, reduced  our  request  lor  the  Teacher 
Corps,  and  struck  the  entire  increase  (over 
fiscal  1969)  we  requested  for  dropwut  preven- 
tion projects  targeted  on  the  urban  and  rural 
poor. 

We  do  believe  in  Federal  support  of  edu- 
cation. When  forced  by  economic  constraints 
to  make  hard  choices  among  priorities,  we 
believe  in  particular  in  Federal  support  of 
education  for  the  poor. 

Creed  C.  Black, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislation,  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

Washington. 


WASHINGTON  REPORT 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\T:S 

Monday,  September  29,  1969 

Mr.  BPXX>MFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
an  effort  to  keep  my  constituents  in- 
formed I  am  today  sending  a  newsletter 
to  each  of  the  homes  in  the  18th  Con- 
gressional District.  It  summarizes  some 
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of  the  most  important  woi*  of  the  91st 
Congress  and  the  new  administration  as 
well  as  some  of  the  Issues  In  which  I  have 
been  especially  interested.  I  am  grateful 
for  this  opportunity  to  share  it  with  my 
colleagues: 

A  Turning  Point 

In  its  first  eight  months.  Nixon's  team  has 
begun  the  task  of  putting  our  national  goals 
in  a  more  realistic  framework  and  devising 
more  efficient  means  of  attaimng  them.  The 
emphasis  has  been  on  achieving  hard  results 
rather  than  on  making  elaborate  but  unat- 
tainable promisee. 

The  President's  new  foreign  poUcy  has 
begun  the  removal  of  troops  from  Vietnam  in 
keeping  with  the  long-range  goal  of  reducing 
U.S.  Involvement  throughout  the  world  At 
home,  the  painful  chore  of  restoring  the  value 
of  the  dollar  and  unravelling  years  of  ims- 
managed  Great  Society  programs  is  under- 
way. Progress  in  some  instances  has  been 
slowed  by  political  maneuvering  in  a  House 
and  Senate  controlled  bv  Democratic  majori- 
ties. 

Despite  this,  the  new  Congress  and  the  new 
Administration  have  come  together  to  taclde 
some  of  our  most  difficult  and  oldest  prob- 
lems. Tax  reform  is  probably  the  most  sig- 
nificant single  Item.  Presidents  and  law- 
makers have  been  talking  about  it  for  vears 
without  result.  Yet,  it  is  likely  this  Congress 
will  send  to  the  President  before  years  end 
the  most  far-reaching  and  comprehensive 
tax  reduction  and  tax  reform  package  In 
history 

Equally  significant  is  the  Gongreasional 
challenge  to  military  spending.  For  the  first 
time  in  35  years,  Congress  has  raised  serious 
questions  and  Is  insisting  on  major  cute  in 
defense  spending. 

Responding  to  nationwide  concern  about 
our  outdated  Presidential  election  system,  the 
House  approved  and  sent  to  the  Senate  a 
Constitutional  Amendment  to  make  basic 
changes  In  the  electoral  process. 

Proposals  for  the  first  major  overhaul  of 
the  postal  system  in  180  years  stand  a  good 
chance  of  approval  before  the  9 1st  Oongress 
ends.  Ahead,  are  the  President's  revenue 
shanng  plan  to  strengthen  state  and  city 
governments  and  hopefully  ease  the  local 
tax  burden,  an  increase  and  an  updating  of 
Social  Security,  and  his  far-reaching  pro- 
posal for  transforming  a  ".  .  .  welfare  sys- 
tem frozen  in  failure  and  frustration  into  a 
system  that  would  work  and  would  encourage 
people  to  work."  I  want  to  do  all  I  can  in 
the  commg  months  to  provide  constructive 
help  in  putting  these  basic  programs  into 
effect 

It  vnn  require  a  great  deal  of  time  and  pa- 
tience to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam,  redirect 
our  global  foreign  policy,  cure  inflation,  and 
to  deal  effectively  with  poverty,  crime  and 
urban  decay.  But  foundations  are  being  laid 
on  which  solutions  to  the  problems  of  the 
1960s  will  be  built  in  the  seventies. 

THE  PRESmENT'S  NEW  FOREIGN  POLICY 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Asian  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  I  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  President's  efforts  to  forge  a  distinct 
and  fundamental  change  in  the  course  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  He  has  gradually  ■unfolded 
a  blueprint  which  recognizes  that,  while  we 
have  world  commitments  which  must  be 
kept,  there  are  many  things  we  simply  can- 
not do.  The  long-range  goal  is  to  reduce  U.S. 
f>ower  and  infiuence  to  rational  limits 
throughout  the  world  and  to  replace  adven- 
turism with  stablhty. 

In  Asia,  we  will  do  what  we  can  depending 
on  the  reaUtles  of  each  situation.  We  may 
assist  one  nation  with  Its  economic  and  p>o- 
litical  needs,  help  another  with  training  and 
equipment.  But  we  should  not  provide  U.S. 
troops  as  a  tubstilute  for  the  wlil,  the  tough- 
ness and  restlutlon  required  to  fight  internal 
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subversion.  In  our  dealings  with  the  Soviets 
we  are  ready  to  "take  realistic  risks  for  peace, 
not  foolish  risks,"  the  President  said  No 
single  step  alone  can  bring  an  end  to  East- 
West  tensions.  That  can  come  only  through 
hard  bargaining  on  such  Issues  as  access  to 
Berlin,  a  settlement  In  the  Middle  East.  Viet- 
nam, or  strategic  arms  limits  talks 

Identifying,  negotiating,  and  resolving  dis- 
puted situations  must  be  a  continuing  proc- 
ess, one  that  will  take  time,  flrmness,  and 
Ingenuity 

CONGRESSIONAL    BOXSCORE 

Tax  reform 
A  364-page  bill  containing  historic  changes 
In  Federal  tax  law  passed  the  House  on 
August  7th.  While  I  had  serious  reservations 
about  some  aspects  of  this  bill.  I  voted  for  It 
since  In  my  view  the  benefits  outweighed  the 
faults.  Hopefully,  the  Senate  will  make 
further  Improvements. 

Electoral  reform 
My  bill  to  provide  for  the  direct  popular 
election  of  the  President  was  approved  by 
the  House.  If  adopted  by  the  Senate,  it  must 
be  ratified  by  34ths  of  the  state  legislatures 
to  take  effect. 

Farm  subsidies 

My_  bill  would  phase  out  the  present  pro- 
gram" over  a  5-year  period  offering  job  train- 
ing fdr'dlsplaced  farmers.  I  voted  for  a  $20,000 
limit  on  subsidy  payments  to  any  single 
grower. 

Social  secMrUy 

I  am  urging  early  action  on  bills  to  raise 

benefits — favor  linking  them  to  the  cost  of 

living.   Bill   of  mine   would   raise   the   limits 

on  outside  earnings  without  loss  of  benefits. 

Obscene  mail 

My  bill,  drawn  to  Supreme  Court  guide- 
lines, would  ban  mailing  of  obsence  material 
to  any  homes  with  minor  children.  Sender 
would  be  liable  for  determining  if  children 
were  present 

Defense  spending 
I  support  responsible  cuts.  Fought  earlier 
this  year  to  keep  ABMs  out  of  populated 
areas.  Decisions  on  weapons  deployment  miost 
be  made  by  the  President  based  on  progress 
with  Soviets.  My  resolution  calls  for  mutual 
suspension  in  mulUple  warhead  iMIRV) 
testing. 

Flooding  pollution 
I    continue    to    press    the    Army    Corps    of 
Engineers  for  improvemetns  in  Red  Run   in 
Oakland -Macomb  Counties.  I  am  pushing  for 
full  $1  billion  funding  of  Federal  water  pol- 
lution control  legislation. 
Draft 
I    have    urged    immediate    reform    of    the 
present    system,    especially    to    restrict    the 
period   in  which   young  men  are  liable  for 
call-up.   Endorsed  studv   of   volunteer  armv 
for  trial. 

Crime 

Emphasis  is  on  upgrading  the  courts  and 
providing  more  money  for  better  local  police 
House  voted  $250  million  with  mv  support. 
Michigan  now  getting  Federal  help  under 
1968  Crime  Act. 

Education 

I  participated  in  successful  effort  to  add 
$1  billion  to  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  A  bill  of  mine  would  allow  t^x 
credits  to  offset  the  cost  of  higher  educaUon. 

PAUL    L      BURNS 

As  many  of  you  know,  Paul  Burns,  the  dis- 
trict manager  of  my  Congressional  office  in 
Royal  Oak  and  my  close  friend  for  the  past 
13  years,  died  on  July  30. 

Paul  was  53.  He  devoted  his  life  to  helping 
people.  Many  of  you  share  my  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
many,  many  kindnesses  during  the  past 
weeks.  The  following  editorial  appeared  in 
the  Daily  Tribune.  I  thought  It  was  one  of 
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the  finest  among  many  wonderful  tributes  to 
Paul. 

■  We  mourn  the  death  of  Paul  Burns,  as  one 
who  Instinctively  knew  the  essence  of  politi- 
cal life  is  helping  others  We  knew  Paul 
Burns,  administrative  assistant  to  Congress- 
man William  S.  Broomfleld.  as  one  to  whom 
we  could  turn  when  we  came  across  the  prob- 
lems of  someone  caught  In  the  impersonal- 
ity. Indifference  or  categorical  regulations  of 
governmental  agencies 

"Although  for  many  years  his  was  among 
tha  most  populous  Congressional  districts 
in  the  nation.  Burns"  was  never  too  busy  for 
personal  attention  This  was,  of  course  good 
politics,  but  for  Burns  responding  to  the 
appeals  of  constituents  was  neither  image- 
building  or  vote-getting.  Just  the  simple 
notion  that  those  In  public  office  are  sup- 
posed to  serve  the  people.  It  was  his  Job.  and 
he  did  it  superbly.  We  have  made  fetishes 
out  of  words  like  service'  and  concern' 
and  it  was  good  to  know  someone  who  lived 
tho6e  words  without  talking  about  It.  ■ 

REMEMBER  THE  PUEBLO 

After  seizure  of  the  Pueblo  in  1968  I  urged 
the  U.S.  territorial  limits  be  adjusted  to 
match  those  of  other  nations.  It  makes  no 
sen«e  to  allow  unfriendly  nations'  shipping 
within  three  miles  of  our  shores  while  our 
vessels  are  seized  12  to  200  miles  at  sea.  My 
bill  also  calls  for  a  worldwide  conference  of 
martime  nations  at  the  United  Nations  to 
work  out  uniform   world  sea  boundaries. 


MISSING  PILOTS  FAMILY  KEEPS 
GOING 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  29.  1969 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
gress has  shown  concern  for  American 
servicemen  who  are  either  in  enemy 
hands  or  are  listed  as  missing  in  action 
You  and  more  than  100  of  my  colleagues 
joined  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Dickinson)  during  his  special  order  on 
September  17  in  expressing  our  concern. 

I  expressed  my  feelings  after  meeting 
with  the  wife  of  Maj.  Bernard  Conklin 
an  Air  Force  pilot  who  has  been  missing 
in  action  for  more  than  3  vears.  Mrs 
Margaret  Conklin.  who  lives  on  the 
Plattsburgh.  N.Y..  Air  Force  Base,  and 
her  four  children  were  the  subjects  of  a 
story  in  the  Plattsburgh  Press  Republi- 
can on  August  20.  1969,  several  weeks 
before  we  heard  of  the  plight  of  the  wives 
during  the  special  order. 

I  was  deeply  moved  by  the  story,  and  I 
want  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues  The 
story  follows: 

Missing  Pilot's  Family  "Keeps  Going" 

(By   Louise   Dunn) 

Plattsburgh.— "When  I  grow  up  do  I  have 
to  be  In  the  war?" 

Six-year-old  Mark  Conklin  repeatedly  asks 
this  question  of  his  mother,  Mrs  Margaret 
Conklin   of  833-B   Nevada   Oval. 

His  father.  MaJ.  Bernard  Conklin.  has  been 
missing  in  action  in  Vietnam  since  1966 

The  Conkllns  don't  know  whether  he  Is 
dead  or  alive. 

The  Conkllns  have  four  children  Jan  14 
Scott,    13.   Jeffrey.    10.   and   Mark. 

•It's  harder  and  harder  to  keep  a  normal 
existence  We  can't  make  plans,  it's  always 
hanging  over  our  heads,"  said  Mrs.  Margaret 
Conklin. 

MaJ.  Conklin  is  one  of  1,332  men  from  the 
nation   who  are   missing  in  Southeast  Asia. 
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In  346  of  the  caaes.  the  United  States  h« 
some  clue  that  these  men  are  prisoners  nf 
war.  Mrs.  Conklin  is  not  one  of  these  families 

"At  least  these  families  know  they  hit  th. 
ground  alive."  she  said 

Mrs.  Conklin.  a  native  of  Malone  agreed 
to  an  interview  with  a  reporter  because  she 
feels  that  making  the  Hanoi  government 
aware  that  Americans  do  care  mav  promot 
release  of  a  list  of  Hanoi  prisoners" 

MaJ.  Conklin,  a  pilot  in  the  Air  Force  for 
16  years,  was  assigned  to  Vietnam  in  the 
middle  of  June,  1966.  for  a  60-day  temporary 

JuBt   before   his  assignment  he  had  com 
pleted   a    13-month    tour   of  duty  in  South 
Korea.   Upon   his  return  he  and  his  familv 
were  stationed  in  Hawaii. 

It  was  here  he  received  his  orders  to  Viet- 
nam and  It  was  here  Mrs  ConkUn  heard  of 
her  husband's  plane  dlsapjjearlng. 

"I  received  a  letter  from  him  that  dav 
(July  29).  He  was  a  fine  letter  writer  I  al- 
ways felt  I  was  sharing  his  Job,"  she  said 

She  said  she  was  at  her  home  when  she 
saw  from  her  window  four  military  officials 
start  toward  it 

"Oh  no!  Don't  come  here. "  she  recalled  as 
having  thought  when  she  saw  them 

After  the  initial  shock,  she  said,  of  not  be- 
lieving It  could  happen  to  her  husband  her 
reaction  was  if  they  send  me  over  I'll  find 
him." 

Then,  she  said,  came  the  nightmares  'I 
thought  of  all  the  terrible  poeslbllities  Is  he 
dead!  Is  he  suffering?  Is  he  alone?" 

But  this  feeling  abated  and  after  four 
months  of  'completely  filled  with  hope  one 
day  and  despair  the  next  day."  Mrs.  Conklin 
said  she  realized  she  would  have  to  "maintain 
a  stance   " 

The  stance  was  that  the  chance  of  her 
husband  being  ahve  "is  as  good  as  the  next " 

■I  feel  there  is  a  very  good  chance— this 
is  what  keeps  me  going.  Without  that  hope 
there  Is  Ijottomlees  despair."  she  said 

Mrs.  Conklin  writes  her  husband  every 
month  and  recently  sent  him  a  package 

The  nrst  Christmas  she  and  other  wives  of 
husbands  missing  in  action  sent  packages  di- 
rected to  Hanoi.  The  packages  were  all  bent 
back 

The  second  Christmas  the  packages  were 
accepted  as  has  been  the  third. 

"They  are  careful  not  to  acknowledge  he  is 
there  If  they  send  back  one  package  thev 
send  them  all  back.  If  they  accept  one  they 
accepc  them  all."  she  said. 

She  praises  the  US.  government  and  the 
military  for  their  help  in  making  her  feel  "not 
abandoned." 

She  admits  a  feeling  of  excitement  and 
hope  when  the  Hanoi  government  releases 
some  news  film  of  prisoner-of-war  camps. 

"But  I  don't  really  expect  it  to  be  him. 
It's  a  little  bit  of  news,  and  a  good  sign 
Somebody    at    least    is   delighted."    she   said. 

The  Air  Force  shows  the  films  over  at  the 
bases  but  Mrs.  Conklin  said  many  of  the 
films  show  the  same  faces  and  same  places. 

"At  least  we  know  some  are  getting  ade- 
quate attention,  but  this  may  be  a  model 
camp."'  she  said. 

Her  feelings  toward  the  Hanoi  government 
are  bitter.  "They  signed  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions, it's  a  very  sore  point. "  she  said. 

Mrs.  Conklin  said  she  thinks  she  would 
rather  know  whether  her  husband  is  living 
or  dead,  yet  Is  fearful  that  he  may  be  dead. 

"Perhaps  for  the  children  it  should  be 
finalized. '"  she  said. 

In  the  first  few  months  aft«r  the  Conklms 
were  informed  their  father  was  missing,  they 
frequently  Included  in  their  conversations 
"when  Daddy  gets  back  " 

Although  Mrs.  Conklin  said  she  is  still 
optimistic,  she  has  "played  down  lately"  the 
"when  Daddy"  questions. 

If  questioned  as  to  whether  MaJ.  Conklin 
Is  living,  her  response  is  "We  certainly  hope 
so.  but  we  don't  know." 
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Mrs.  Conklin  said  she  was  glad  to  return 
to  the  North  Country  this  past  June,  but 
where  she  and  her  children  lived  before  the 
move.  Montgomery.  Ala  .  she  has  four  friends 
who  also  had  husbands  missing  in  action. 

This,  she  said,  was  very  consoling  and 
something  she  misses 

"No  matter  how  kind  people  are.  and  we 
have  been  warmly  received  on  this  base, 
there  is  the  year  in  and  year  out  anguish  and 
suspense  with   no  way  to  fall. 

"It  is  not  like  having  a  death  which  grad- 
ually eases."  she  said 

How  does  she  feel  living  on  a  military  base 
where   everyday   she   sees   men   in   uniform? 

"Every  time  I  see  a  flight  suit  I  feel  a 
pang,  but  belonging  to  this  makes  up  for 
the  possible  tension. 

"There  is  a  security,  the  military  has  a 
bond,  a  way  of  facing  this  type  of  thing." 
she  said. 

How  does  she  feel  about  her  children 
entering  the  service? 

"I'm  very  proud  of  my  husband's  work.  I 
don't  think  if  he  came  home  today  he  would 
leave  the  service.  If  my  children  entered  the 
service,  they  would  probably  have  my  bless- 
ing," she  said. 


MUNICIPAL  BONDS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  29.  1969 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ironically, 
there  is  now  developing  a  movement  to 
reform  the  tax  reform  bill  recently 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
While  there  are  several  items  in  the  tax 
reform  bill  that  cause  me  serious  concern. 
let  be  address  my  remarks  to  the  ques- 
tion of  altering  the  tax  exempt  status 
of  municipal  bonds. 

Ob"viously.  this  measure  is  stirring  a 
revolt  within  a  taxpayers'  revolt.  The 
cities  of  this  Nation — with  all  other  units 
of  local  government  such  as  counties, 
schools,  hospitals,  water  districts,  and 
so  forth — are  vitally  concerned  with  the 
sections  of  H.R.  13270  which  affect  the 
municipal  bond  interest.  Local  officials 
know  any  change  would  actually  be  a 
cost  to  the  taxpayer.  Tax  exemption  is 
important  to  cities  because  it  safeguards 
the  integrity,  the  independence  and  local 
authority  in  fiscal  policymaking  matters. 
Tax  exempt  bonds  provide  cities  inde- 
pendence sources  of  capital  and  saves 
states  and  cities  billions  of  dollars  in 
interest  costs  and  tax  dollars. 

The  stark  truth  is — if  interest  rates 
are  raised  on  municipal  bonds,  the  lo- 
cal  taxpayers  will  have   to  pay  for  it. 

The  municipal  bond  provisions  should 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  tax  reform 
bill  in  the  House.  Just  before  the  previ- 
ous question  was  ordered,  I  asked  Rep- 
resentative "Vanik  if  he  would  accept  a 
motion  later  that  might  remove  munici- 
pal bonds  from  the  bill.  Mr.  Vanik  said 
he  would  like  to,  but  that  he  had  made 
a  promise  to  a  Democratic  group  to 
make  a  straight  motion.  Later.  I  asked 
the  Republican  side  to  include  in  their 
motion  to  recommit  a  provision  that 
would  take  the  municipal  issue  out  of 
the  bill,  but  the  Republicans  had  already 
agreed  to  make  a  straight  motion  to  re- 
commit. I  forced  a  vote  on  that  issue, 
but  it  failed.  We  tried  to  slow  down  the 
consideration   of   the   bill   when   it  was 
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presented  to  the  Rules  Committee,  and 
one  member  of  that  committee  made  the 
motion  to  postpone  the  vote  until  after 
the  August  recess.  He  got  only  four  votes 
to  postpone — incidentially.  not  a  sin- 
gle Republican  voted  to  postpone. 

Congress  does  share  some  of  the  blame 
for  the  deteriorating  municipal  bond 
market,  but  certainly  not  all  of  it  as  has 
been  claimed.  Figures  will  show  that 
the  municipal  bond  market  was  in  a  seri- 
ous decline  before  hearings  were  even 
held  on  this  bill.  Inflation,  tight  money. 
and  high  interest  rates  were  taking  a  toll 
among  all  types  of  bonds.  However,  Con- 
gress has  not  helped  the  situation  any. 

No  other  issue  before  this  Congress  has 
concerned  city  oflBcials  as  much  as  the 
proposal  to  change  the  status  quo  of 
municipal  bonds  and  o£fer  an  interest 
subsidy.  The  reason  is  simple.  This  action 
strikes  at  the  very  fiscal  stability  of  our 
cities.  It  could  delay  needed  public  works 
projects. 

Until  this  session  of  Congress,  the 
Federal  Goveriiment  has  maintained  a 
handsofif  policy  which  was  enabling  local 
officials  to  be  fully  responsive  to  local 
conditions  and  needs — not  to  the  policies 
of  another  level  of  government.  This  sys- 
tem has  given  cities  a  source  of  money 
that  did  not  interfere  with  Federal  pro- 
grams: it  did  not  require  Federal  financ- 
ing. And.  this  system  kept  the  cost  of 
getting  local  money  for  local  projects 
relatively  low. 

Tampering  with  a  process  that  has 
proven  workable  is  chipping  away  at  one 
of  the  cornerstones  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment— the  dual  sovereignty  of  our 
States  and  cities  on  one  hand  and  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  other. 

The  only  attempt  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  tax  interest  paid  by  States 
and  their  local  subdivisions  was  declared 
unconstitutional  nearly  74  years  ago  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Pollock  v.  Farmer's 
Loan  and  Trust  Co..  157  U.S.  429  >  1895 1 . 

The  tax  reform  act  is  structured  to 
provide  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
our  tax  burden.  Obviously,  I  support  this 
theory  in  principle  and  in  action.  How- 
ever, in  attempting  to  guarantee  a  more 
even-handed  distribution  of  the  cost  of 
supporting  our  Government,  we  must 
consider  not  only  the  fair  disti'ibution  of 
the  Federal  income  tax  burden,  but  also 
the  fair  share  of  the  total  distribution  of 
the  total  tax  burden — Federal,  State,  and 
local. 

Much  of  the  alarm  over  individuals 
hiding  behind  the  shelter  of  tax-free 
municipal  bonds  stems  from  testimony 
that  there  are  154  individuals  who  in 
1967  had  adjusted  gross  incomes  in  ex- 
cess— yet  they  paid  not  one  penny  of 
Federal  income  taxes.  Unfortunately,  the 
impression  was  allowed  to  form  that  this 
was  accomplished  to  a  large  degree 
through  municipal  bond  ownership. 

The  stark  truth  here  is:  not  a  one  of 
those  individuals  had  a  single  dime  in- 
vested in  municipal  bonds.  They  escaped 
taxes  by  other  loopholes  in  the  tax  laws. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  must  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  local  oflQcials  to  han- 
dle their  own  financing,  we  might  be 
forced  to  place  restraints  on  those  few 
who  do.  indeed,  participate  very  heavily 
in  municipal  bond  purchases.  Perhaps 
there  is  an  answer.  Perhaps  one  answer 
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could  be  to  limit  the  amounl  of  money 
any  individual  could  invest  in  municipal 
bonds.  Anything  over  that  limit  would  be 
taxable. 

However,  the  t)est  way  to  handle  the 
matter  is  to  remove  the  municipal  tax 
issue  entirely  from  the  bill. 

Hopefully,  the  Senate  will  fashion  a 
livable  bill  for  all  concerned.  But  until 
that  time  comes.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  impact  on  municipal  bonds.  They 
were  in  trouble  anyway.  A  workable  solu- 
tion must  be  found  before  our  cities, 
schools,  and  hospitals  have  to  abandon 
projects  which  would  give  ad^uate  serv- 
ice to  their  citizenry.  i 


SMALL    BUSINESSMEN    PRESSURED 
BY  UNFAIR  TAX  BURDENS 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Monday.  September  29,  1969 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  social  se- 
curity regulations  are  so  inequitable  to 
small  businessmen  and  other  self-em- 
ployed people,  that  some  farmers  and 
shopowners  pay  more  social  security 
tax  than  Federal  income  tax. 

In  addition,  although  social  security 
was  designed  as  retirement  security, 
many  small  businessmen  do  not  receive 
benefits  after  age  65. 

One  such  businessman  wrote  to  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness: 

I  became  65  this  past  April,  but  I  cannot 
accept  social  security  because  I  am  self- 
employed  am  told  I  cannot  work  over  45 
hours  any  month  and  receive  social  security. 
After  paying  into  the  pot  for  years,  why 
should  I  be  penalized  for  accepting  what  I 
have  paid  for? 

And  he  certainly  paid.  He  has  paid 
50  percent  more  than  an  employee  just 
because  he  does  not  have  an  employer 
to  pay  the  second  share  of  social  security. 
The  law  considers  him  both  employer  and 
employee  and  he  must  pay  1'2  shares  or 
not  receive  benefits  after  retirement. 

I  call  your  attention  to  H.R.  7723  which 
I  introduced  earlier  this  year  to  correct 
this  gross  inequity  on  small  businessmen. 
H.R.  7723  would  reduce  the  self-employ- 
ment social  security  tax  to  the  same 
which  any  employee  would  pay  on  the 
same  income.  There  would  be  no  in- 
creased penalty  for  the  privilege  of  being 
self-employed. 

A  recent  poll  of  independent  business 
ownei's  by  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business  shows  that  76  per- 
cent support  my  bill. 

The  facts  illustrate  why  H.R.  7723  is  so 
popular  among  the  men  who  are  our  eco- 
nomic backbone. 

A  farmer  or  small  businessman  of  mod- 
est income  pays  one  and  one-half  times 
the  social  seciu"ity  taxes  that  a  salaried 
person  with  equal  income,  and  more  than 
a  $100.000-a-year  corporation  executive 
pays. 

A  self-employed  businessman  earning 
$8,000  a  year  pays  $553.80  of  it  for  social 
security  and  medicare  coverage  while  an 
employee,  no  matter  how  high  his  salarj'. 
pays  a  maximum  of  $374.40,  an  amount 
also  paid  by  his  employer. 
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The  basic  social  security  tax  on  the 
self-employed  Is  half  again  more  than  on 
employees — 6.3  percent  of  the  first  $7,800 
compared  to  4.2  percent — while  medicare 
Is  the  same — 0.8  percent  for  both. 

Higher  social  seciu-lty  taxes  are  a 
major  part  of  the  ballooning  payroll 
taxes  which  have  hurt  many  business- 
men's ability  to  expand  or  maintain  a 
consistent  profit.  One  recent  study 
showed  that  payroll  taxes  increased  15 
percent  in  1968,  on  the  average. 

However,  It  is  likely  that  many  self- 
employed  persons  will  draw  fewer  bene- 
fits from  the  old-age  retirement  fund, 
since  many  will  not  fully  retire  at  age 
65.  Old-age  benefits  are  reduced  if  after- 
65  earnings  exceed  $1,680  a  year— and 
eliminated  altogether  if  $3,360  is 
earned — so  many  farmers  and  small  busi- 
nessmen, finding  the  social  security  in- 
adequate, choose  to  continue  working. 
This  inequity— affecting  all  recipients- 
Is  corrected  by  another  bill  I  sponsored 
to  effectively  eliminate  this  limit. 

For  many,  the  choice  is  to  sell  their 
businesses,  or  continue  active  and  forgo 
the  social  security  checks. 

"Mr.  Spfeaker,  how  can  we  endorse  this 
penalty  on  small  businessmen  at  a  time 
when  we  encourage  the  decentralization 
of  economic  power  away  from  growing 
conglomerates  and  into  the  hands  of 
healthy,  independent  businesses? 

Prom  our  Nation's  very  beginning,  the 
heart  of  our  business  world  has  been  the 
small  businessman.  Even  today,  in  a  fi- 
nancial climate  of  conglomerates,  the 
small  businessman  plays  an  essential 
role. 

Small  businesses  provide  the  necessary 
diversity  for  community  growth  in  the 
urban  area.  They  promote  stability  and 
contribute  to  civic  pride  and  responsible 
leadership,    both   pubic   and   private. 

As  an  integral  part  of  his  community, 
the  small  businessman  becomes  a  natural 
spokesman.  His  mtimate  knowledge  of 
the  local  scene  is  probably  one  of  our 
greatest  assets. 

As  we  review  the  President  s  proposals 
and  pending  bills  to  revise  social  secu- 
rity laws,  we  must  think  of  the  recipient 
of  these  benefits  and  his  preretirement 
burdens. 

We  should  cease  this  discriminatory 
practice  of  adding  a  50-percent  sur- 
charge to  the  social  security  tax  of  the 
self-employed  as  a  penalty  for  private 
independent  initiative.  By  swiftly  adopt- 
ing H.R.  7723,  we  may  earn  the  faith  and 
respect  of  the  now  inequitably  burdened 
small  businessman  and  encourage  his 
ambition  and  succe.ss. 

His  success  is  the  Nation's  success  His 
additional  profits  add  to  the  national  tax 
revenue.  His  faith  and  respect  are  the 
main  source  of  strength  for  the  Federal 
Government  and  our  economy. 
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pointed  out  that  certain  of  Its  provisions 
appeared  to  me  to  be  iU-advlsed.  One 
such  so-called  reform  which  I  opposed 
was  the  proposed  restriction  on  the  pres- 
ent tax  exemption  of  State  and  local 
securities.  I  think  it  would  be  wise  if  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  makes  some 
changes  in   this  regard   to  the  House 
passed  bill.  I  think  any  law  that  adversely 
affects   the   abUlty   of   State   and    local 
governmental  bodies  to  meet  their  bor- 
rowing requirements   would   jeopardize 
the  constitutionally  delineated  dual  sov- 
ereignty of  government  in  this  country. 
Removal  of  the  exemption  and  payment 
of  a  portion  of  the  resulting  higher  in- 
terest casts  by  the  Federal  Government 
would   mean  Federal   control  of  State 
and  municipal  financing  and  could  well 
end  independent  and  autonomous  gov- 
ernment on  the  local  level.  The  power  to 
tax  IS  the  power  to  control  and  is,  indeed 
the  power  to  destroy. 

In  support  of  a  healthy  federalism  and 
providing  a  form  of  government  closest 
to  the  people.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  re- 
tention of  existing  immunity  of  State 
and  local  government  from  Federal 
taxation. 


September  29,  1969      I     September  29,  1969 


DEDICATION  OF  HERMAN  W  LAY 
SCIENCE  CENTER  AT  DRURY 
COLLEGE 


TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS  OF  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  BONDS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  29,  1969 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  passed   the   tax   reform   bill,   I 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  29.  1969 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Drury  Col- 
lege, located  at  Springfield.  Mo.,  was 
founded  in  1873  as  a  liberal  arts  col- 
lege. This  small  college,  believing  In  per- 
sonalized education,  states  in  Its  "Alms 
and  Objectives,"  that  its  curriculum  is 
designed  to  produce  a  student  who— 

Is  knowledgeable  of  the  major  strands 
of  his  InteUectual  heritage  as  they  have 
been  expressed  in  history,  philosophy 
religion,  and  the  arts  of  western  civil- 
ization; 

Is  able  to  reason  analytically,  critical- 
ly, and  logically  In  making  judgments- 

Understands  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  subjective  thought  and  demonstrates 
its  disciplined  application; 

Has  an  understanding  of  the  pur- 
poses and  methods  of  science  and  their 
practical  application; 

Understands  the  social,  economic,  and 
poliUcal  conditions  of  the  society  of 
which  he  is  part; 

Develops  an  understanding  of  other 
cultures; 

Is  able  to  express  his  understandings 
and  judgments  orally  and  in  writing- 
and 

Achieves  learning  In  depth  which 
builds  upon  and  relates  to  his  other 
learning. 

As  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Drury  College,  it  has  been  my  pleas- 
ure to  watch  the  growth  and  progress 
of  this  fine  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing. 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  school 
dedicated  the  Herman  W.  Lay  Science 
Center. 

Mr.  Lay,  for  whom  the  building  was 
named,  Is  a  member  of  the  board  of 


trustees  of  Drury  CoUege,  and  chairman 
of  the  board  and  finance  committee  of 
Pepsi-Cola  Co.,  Inc.  He  is  the  founder  and 
president  of  the  H.  W.  Lay  &  Co  and 
president  of  Prito  Lay,  Inc.  " 

I  hereby  Include  in 'the  Record    thP 

f^'"Y''i.  "L^''-  ^y-  °"  the  occasion  of 
the  dedication  of  the  Herman  W   Lav 
Science  Center,  named  In  his  honor 
The  address  follows : 

Dedication  or  Herman  W.  Lay  Science 

Center 

(By  Herman  W.  Lay) 

A  college  such  as  Drury— an  Independent 
liberal  arts  college-must  continue  To  car?v 
on^  More  Importantly,  as  with  all  thin>^s 
Uv  ng  It  n,„st  continue  to  grow  and  expand 
I.;,  ?'^'  existence  as  an  Institution  is 
challenged  oy  the  times.  I  could  speak  for 
too  long  about  why  this  Is  Important  and 
about  the  many  problems  Involved  But  I 
think  there  has  been  considerable  expound- 
ing on  thl,  subject-from  many  pe^le  at 
many  times  and  places,  and  even  n^m  me 
at  Drury  graduation  exercises  in  June    1966 

arr?".^,?"^"""  '^  "°^  Whether  the  liberal 
arte  college  must  grow  but  how,  In  the  face 
of  rising  costs,  and.  unfortunately  of  com- 
tions  ""''  ''"'"  tax-supported  instltu- 
The  answer  to  continued  growth  of  ihe 
independent  private  college  Is  slmpIe-sub! 

ulii  h?""'"^""^"'*""''  ^y  private  individ- 
uals, business  or  other  org,mlzatlons,  or  bv 
government.  ' 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  grow  and  prosper 
under   our    present    free   enterprise   system 

en^.b'^?'^'""^'^  ''^°  ^-«  b^nlort'una^ 
enough    to    create    personal    wealth    will    be 

nru  t"'^"'  ^'''  '°  ^"PP«^^  not  ont  our 
£^\t  ^f^''''^^^"'''  institutions  but  "other 
worthwhile  social,  civic,  and  charitable  e" 
deavors  to  the  best  of  their  abilities  or  they 
may  well  lose  by  government  edict  or  in  morl 
violent  ways  a  great  deal  of  what  thev  have 

f.r'lT'^L^''-  ''  ""^y  ^«"  be  more  prudent 
for  the  affluent  to  be  less  selfish  in  order  w 
protect  their  own  selfish  Interests 

Will  and  Ariel  Durant.  after  spending  fortv 
ITrT  f^.P^fPa^'^g.  then  re-edlthS^  the  ; 
f  Tf^''/,  '^°"°"'  ^^^'^  '■ecently  published 
M.i  '^T  'y"°Ps*s  called  The  Lessons  o, 
History.  On  the  one  hand  thev  say 

do'u?^'  trr^'""'^  °^  "^^  P^t  leaves  Utile 
doubt  that  every  economic  system  mun 
sooner  or  later  rely  upon  some  form  of  the 
T^rJ'^^'r  ''^  ^'^  individuals  a™  groujs 

o  productivity.  Substitutes  like  slavery,  p^- 
lice  supervision,  or  Ideological  enthui  a^ 
traiL'em.-^'''""'^"'"^^'  "^  expensive,  or  tS 

On  the  other  hand  they  warn; 
t.,u".°'"  ^'^^nomy  of  freedom  falls  to  dls- 

rlbute  wealth  as  ably  ^  u  ha^  created  it 
the  roa^  to  dictatorship  will  be  open  to  any 
man  Who  can  persuasively  promise  security 
to  all;  and  a  martial  government,  under 
Whatever  Charming  phrases,  will  engulf  the 
democratic  world."  ^^ 

I  am  thankful  that  in  some  wav  I  can  help 
protect  this  Free  Enterprise  System  which 
has  been  so  good  to  me  and  my  family. 

A  former  Governor  of  Florida,  Farrls 
Bryant,  said  recently: 

"Man  lives  today  on  an  escalator.  He  goes 
to  sleep  in  one  world:  he  wakes  up  in 
^l^\^"u  ^e  graduates  from  college  in  one 
world,  but  he  must  deal  with  and  live  In 
and  succeed  in  another,  and  always  It  Is 
changing.  Life's  targets  are  no  longer  bull's- 

fri;  V^*^'."^  ""■'^'^  «y^^'  »nd  the  birds  are 
in  flight,  for  today  is  yesterday's  tomorrow 
and  tomorrow  has  already  dawned." 

And  so,  I  would  say  that  if  our  targets  are 
birds  in  flight,  we've  got  to  aim  ahead  If  we 
expect  to  hit  our  target. 

There  have  been  times,  during  this  decade 
fast  closing  with  the  flaming  fingers  of  dis- 
content reaching  across  our  land,  when  each 
of  us  has  wondered  whether  we  may  well 


have  been  aiming  behind  our  targets;  and 
certainly  a  few  times  when  we  have  won- 
dered whether  we  had  lost  sight  completely 
of  our  targets  and  scattered  our  shots  all 
over  the  sky. 

.\galn  a  warning  from  the  Durante : 
If  race  or  class  war  divides  us  Into  hos- 
tile camps,  changing  political  arguments 
Into  blind  hate,  one  side  or  the  other  may 
overturn  the  hustings  with  the  rule  of  the 
sword." 

Some  call  all  of  this  efTort  we  are  talking 
about  a  part  of  our  "civilizing  process." 
And — in  spite  of  our  many  current  prob- 
lems—this civilizing  process  which  I  feel 
requires  us  continually  to  aim  ahead  of  our 
birds  in  flight  has  never  really  stopped.  It  has 
not  even  slowed  very  much.  In  fact,  it  has 
continued  to  accelerate  with  each  new  day. 
This  new  Science  Hall  stands  as  visible  testi- 
mony to  this  fact. 

Regardless  of  the  pace  we  have  set  at 
Drury,  however,  we  must  continue  to  plan 
primarily  for  the  future  In  the  light  of  rapid 
change  in  current  issues  and  trends. 

We  are  In  an  era.  as  someone  has  said, 
where  the  "tidal  wave  of  change  threatens 
our  cherished  orthodoxy,  sacred  traditions, 
and  many  ancient  assumptions.  ..." 

I  *m  reminded  of  a  stirring  passage,  an 
anecdote.  In  a  contemporary  novel.  It  is  from 
The  Epilogue  of  Captain  Newman  MD  by 
Leo  Rosten. 

Destiny  came  down  to  an  Island  many 
centuries  ago  and  summoned  three  of  its  in- 
habitants before  him.  '"What  would  you  do  " 
Destiny  asked.  "If  I  told  vou  that  tomorrow 
this  Island  would  be  completely  Inundated 
by  an  immense  tidal  wave?" 

The  first  man.  who  was  a  cynic,  said 
"Why  I  would  eat.  drink,  carouse,  and  make 
love  all  night  long." 

The  second  man,  who  was  a  mystic,  said, 
•I  would  go  to  the  sacred  groves  with  my 
loved  ones,  and  make  sacrifices  to  the  gods', 
and  pray  without  ceasing." 

But  the  third  man,  who  loved  reason, 
thought  for  a  while,  confused  and  troubled' 
and  said.  "Why  I  would  assemble  our  wisest 
men  and  begin  at  once  to  study  how  to  live 
under  water." 

What  was  impossible  yesterday  Is  likely 
today  and  Inevitable  tomorrow ! 

With  this  dedication  at  Drury  you  are 
looking  to  the  future — looking  to' the  future 
v^hen  technology  will  have  given  us  the  need 
:-r  a  broader,  more  liberal  education,  and 
the  money  and  time  to  acquire  It.  You  are 
looking  to  the  future  when  our  major  edu- 
c.nlon  will  be  for  living  and  only  our  traln- 
ine  will  be  for  work.  You  are  looking  to  the 
;uture  when  our  work  will  not  run  us  down 
and  exhaust  us  so  that  we  do  not.  as  now, 
have  the  time  and  strength  beyond  the  Im- 
mediate weariness,  the  immecllate  hunger 
the  immediate  confusion. 

You  are  looking  to  the  future  when  we 
will  have  the  time  and  the  means  and  the 
inner  resources  to  communicate  with  and 
understand  our  fellow  man  and  become  more 
;:iielligent  and  responsible  citizens. 

We  still  will  have  problems  with  us.  but 
tney  will  be  different  problems,  perhaps  deal- 
ing with  a  different  set  of  values.  The  world 
v^'ill  be  our  own  expanded  community,  and  all 
l".5  citizens  our  fellow  members. 

The  heart  of  the  Drury  Science  Building  Is 
not  in  the  beautiful  building  vou  have  con- 
.'tructed  here  in  Springfield— It  Is  in  the 
people  you  will  place  in  it— both  student  and 
professional  staff. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  dedication  Is  not  a 
start  or  a  finish.  It  Is  a  benchmark — a  bench- 
mark for  the  future. 

What  is  the  most  important  benchmark 
fhat  we  are  attempting  to  establish  here 
now?  It  Is  the  upgrading  of  our  Human  Re- 
sources. 

I  would  consider  this  new  science  building 
an  investment  in  human  resources — rather 
than  In  brick  and  mortar  and  instrument. 
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It  should  not  only  provide  improved  facili- 
ties for  current  students  and  faculty,  but  also 
enable  Dnu7  to  hold  our  better  teachers  and 
scholars  and  later  to  Improve  the  average 
quality  of  both^to  set  a  higher  benchmark. 

I  am  more  than  pleased  to  be  able  to  pay 
tribute  today  to  all  who  have  made  this 
Science  Hall  and  the  other  construction 
projects  here  possible — to  the  alumni  and 
frleads  of  Drury  College,  and  especially  to 
the  late  Dr.  Brandenburg,  the  gtildlng  and 
determined  spirit  behind  so  much  of  Drury 
College  expansion. 

Nor  should  we  forget  the  contributions 
made  to  the  planning  by  the  students,  fac- 
ulty, other  administrative  officers,  and  li- 
brarians. 

I  am  sure  that  all  involved  will  wish  to 
continue  to  aim  ahead  of  our  targets  In  flight. 
I  am  sure  all  will  wish  to  establish  a  higher 
benchmark  for  Drury. 

To  American  youth,  education  should  to- 
day be  a  sacred  privilege — even  if  later  this 
privilege  becomes  a  so-called  'right."  We  are 
spending  bUllons  of  dollars  to  enable  our 
young  people  to  search  for  the  truth,  to  sift 
fact  from  rumor,  to  lift  man  from  the  de- 
moralizing Influence  of  Ignorance,  poverty 
and  tyranny.  The  university  is  the  workshop 
of  man  at  his  best — a  man  creating  the  new. 
the  positive,  the  beneficial.  We  should  resolve 
to  keep  it  that  way. 


MINNESOTA  POLICE  AND  PEACE 
OPTICERS  ASSOCIATION  ON  GUN 
CONTROL  LEGISLATION 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 
Monday.  September  29.  1969 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Minnesota  Police  and  Peace  OCBcers 
Association  in  annual  convention  this 
past  summer,  and  since  the  resolution 
treats  with  firearms  control  proposals 
which  are  pending  in  committee.  I  in- 
clude it  in  the  Record  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks: 
Resolution      Passed      by      the      Minnesota 

Police    and    Peace    0»ncE»s    Association 

AT  TiiEiR   Annual   Convention,  Winona, 

Minnesota.    Jl^ne    24.    1969 

Whereas:  Governments  at  various  levels 
continue  to  pass  legislation  dealing  with 
firearms  ownership,  and 

Whereas:  There  continues  to  be  a  demand 
for  firearms  control  laws,  and 

Whereas :  Both  of  Minnesota's  senators 
have  accepted  directorships  in  the  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action,  an  organization  pub- 
licly committed  to  the  total  elimination  of 
private  ownership  of  firearms,  and 

Whereas :  There  are  suggestions  from  some 
groups,  such  as  the  Fellowship  of  ReconcUia- 
tlon.  that  law  enforcement  officers  be  dis- 
armed, and 

Whereas;  Many  such  efforts  are  mis- 
directed 

Therefore  be  it  resolved:  That  we.  the 
Minnesota  Police  and  Peace  Officers  Associa- 
tion, declare  In  the  light  of  the  aforesaid: 

( a  I  Firearms  ownership  Is  a  basic  and 
traditional  right  of  free  citizenB; 

(  b  )  Elimination  of  private  firearms  owner- 
ship would  add  to  the  problems  of  crime,  not 
lessen  them; 

ic)  Legislation  should  be  directed  against 
the  criminal  use  of  firearms  with  minimal 
inconvenience  to  the  law-abiding  citizen; 

(d)  Elimination  of  police  posseealon  of 
firearms  is  liighly  luirealistic  and  unworthy 
of  serious  consideration. 
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Be  it  further  resolved:  That  we  condemn 
the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action's  posi- 
tion on  firearms  ownership  and  urge  that 
both  of  Minnesota's  senators  resign  from 
their  directorships  in  the  A  DA. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  we  condemn 
the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation's  stand  on 
elimination  of  private  and  police  ownership 
and  use  of  firearms 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  we  recom- 
mend, for  those  municipalities  which  In  the 
interim  legislative  period  feel  a  need  for 
additional  firearms  legislation,  the  following 
uniform  conditions  and  principles: 

(a)  A  licensing  system  should  cover  only 
the  carrying  of  firearms  upon  one's  person 
within  the  boundaries  of  an  incorporated 
municipality; 

(b)  Exceptions  should  be  included  for  all 
lawful  activities; 

(ci  Such  licenses  should  be  granted  as  a 
matter  of  right  to  citizens  who  are  not 
minors,  recently-released  felons,  or  persons 
who  have  been  adjudicated  mentally  in- 
competent, drug  addicts,  or  alcoholics; 

(d)  All  disabilities  should  be  set  forth  In 
the  ordinance  and  without  provision  for 
discretionary  powers  to  grant  or  deny  the 
license; 

(e)  Licensing  procedures  should  include 
definite  time  limits  for  Investigation  and 
Issuance  and  charges  should  be  minimal; 

(f)  A  convenient  and  Inexpensive  appeals 
system  must  be  Included; 

(g)  A  stop  and  frisk  provision  should  en- 
able an  officer  to  search  for  a  dangerous 
weapon; 

( h )  A  provision  should  penaUze  the  Illegal 
brandishing  or  discharge  of  firearms; 

(1)  Licenses  to  crwn,  or  registration  of  sale 
or  ownership,  should  not  be  required. 

Be  It  further  resolved:  That  we  request  the 
Congress  to  amend  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968  in  general  to  treat  the  honest  citizen  in 
a  more  equitable  manner  and  In  particular 
to: 

(a)  Eliminate  rifle,  shotgtm,  and  pistol 
ammunition  from  registration  of  purchase 
through  passage  of  S.  845  amended  to  Include 
pistol  ammunition; 

(b)  Restore  the  former  practice  of  trans- 
ferlng  dealer  licenses  to  the  locations  of 
gun  shows; 

IC)  Liberalize  the  definition  of  curios  and 
antiques; 

(d)  Make  penalties  for  use  of  a  gun  to 
commit  a  crime  mandatory  instead  of  op- 
tional: 

(6)  End  the  ban  on  retail  mall  order  sales 
and  Instead  regulate  the  trade  in  the  manner 
suggested  by  Senator  Roman  Hruska:  in  rec- 
ognition that  most  mall  order  firearms  sales 
were  legitimate  and  allowed  the  citizen  com- 
peutlve  pricing  on  a  national  market,  such 
trade  should  be  regulated  by  requiring  notice 
of  impending  sale,  but  not  registration  there- 
of, to  be  sent  by  the  vendor  to  the  prospec- 
tive buyer's  local  chief  of  police  to  either  be 
vetoed  on  existing  legal  disabilities  or  ap- 
proved within  a  specified  time  period  prior 
to  completion  of  the  transaction  and  dellv- 
ery  of  the  firearm; 

Be  it  further  resolved :  That  we  urge  the 
Congress  to  pass  the  Metcalf-Dlngell-Karth 
bills,  S.  670  and  H.R.  1048,  which  would  shift 
tax  monies  from  the  current  ten  per  cent 
handgun  tax  from  general  revenue  to  wild- 
life restoration  and  firearms  safety  training 
programs. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  we  urge  fed- 
eral officials  to  enforce  those  crime  control 
laws  currently  on  the  books,  and  particularly 
to  cooperate  in  prosecuting  felons  appre- 
hended with  firearms  in  their  pxjseesslon. 

Be  It  further  resolved:  That  the  secretary 
be  Instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  each  of  Minnesota's  senators  and 
representatives,  with  a  request  that  the 
resolution  be  read  into  the  Congressional 
Record. 
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ARTICLE  BY  CONGRESSMAN  JOHN 
V.  TUNNEY  PROM  THE  LOS  AN- 
GELES   COUNTY    BAR    BULLETIN 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


September  29,  1969 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALIPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  29.  1969 
Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 13,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  of  the  FBI  Is- 
sued his  annual  report  on  crime  in  Amer- 
ica. As  was  expected,  his  statistics  told  a 
grim  story.  In  the  1968  Hoover  report, 
there  was  a  17-percent  rise  in  serious 
crimes  over  the  rate  of  1967.  But  this 
sobering  statistic  was  hardly  the  worst 
aspect  of  the  FBI  report.  In  1968.  Amer- 
ica's police  forces  solved  7  percent  fewer 
crimes  than  in  1967. 

The  evidence  is  clear.  As  the  rate  of 
crime  keeps  spiraling  upward,  our  po- 
lice forces  are  under  greater  and  great- 
er pressure  from  criminal  elements.  Un- 
fortunately, they  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources they  require  to  keep  pace  with 
the  increasing  challenge  of  crime.  Hard- 
pressetf*property  owners  are  already  be- 
ing taxed  to  the  Umit,  yet  police  budg- 
ets are  badly  in  need  of  additional  funds 
Obviously,  the  Federal  Government  must 
take  a  more  vigorous  role  in  assisting  lo- 
cal law-enforcement  agencies  than  is 
provided  for  in  the  Safe  Streets  Act. 

Because  of  the  need  for  greater  ac- 
tion in  combatting  crime,  I  feel  it  is  im- 
portant to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  an  outstanding  article  written 
by  the  gentleman  from  California.  Con- 
gressman John  V.  Tunney,  and  printed 
'"  ^^he  Los  Angeles  County  Bar  Bulletin 
While  Congressman  Tunney's  article  on 
"The  Federal  Role  in  Law  Enforcement- 
discusses  the  problems  of  Los  Angeles  in 
detail,  he  is  at  the  same  time  focusing 
on  a  financial  crisis  that  is  common  to 
law  enforcement  agencies  throughout 
America. 

The  article  follows : 
The  Federal  Role  in  Improving  Local  Law 
Enforce.ment 
(By  Hon.  John  V  Tu.vney  '  i 
Spiraling    increases   in    crime,    instead    of 
becoming  one  of  America's  most  compelUnK 
targets     for     decisive     action,     have     unfor- 
tunately   been    seized    upon    for    spicing-up 
political  rhetoric   which  often   Irresponsibly 
plays    upon    legitimate    public    fears    about 
crime   Crime  in  America  is.  however.  Just  too 
serious  a  problem  to  be  left  to  rhetoric    The 
time  for  mere  talk  is  long  past:  the  time  for 
action  is  long  overdue.  Torrents  of  talk  have 
anyway,    proven    powerless   to    deal    with    a 
challenge  so  complex  and   threatening  that 
it    IS    steadily    gaining    ground    against    the 
agencies  of  crime  control. 

One  significant  aspect  of  any  crime  control 

■■  John  V.  Tunney  is  a  graduate  of  Yale 
University  where  he  received  a  B.A.  degree 
in  Anthropology.  He  thereafter  obtained  an 
LL.B.  degree  from  the  University  of  Virginia 
Law  School.  Congressman  Tunney  holds  the 
rank  of  Captain  in  the  United  States  Air 
Force  and  has  traveled  extensivelv  in  over 
50  countries.  He  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Congress  from  the  38th  Congressional 
District  in  November.  1964  and  reelected  in 
1966  and  1968.  Congressman  Tunney  is  a 
member  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Aflfairs 
Committee  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  1967 
he  was  named  a  Chubb  Fellow  by  Yale 
University. 


problem  la  the  quality  of  training  and  the 
number  of  police  officers  available  to  com- 
munities. I  shall  attempt  in  this  article  to 
point  out  the  challenge  that  faces  our  nation 
in  eatabllshing  and  maintaining  effective  and 
enlightened  local  constabularies. 

Aa  every  lawyer  realizes,  our  ignorance 
about  the  causes  of  crime  is  vastly  greater 
than  our  knowledge  In  a  short  article  one 
cannot  hope  to  discuss  all  of  the  aspects  of 
the  enormously  complex  problem  of  control- 
ling crime  in  America.  There  is  a  critical  role 
to  be  played  by  the  courts  and  correctional 
institutions  in  reducing  recidivism  and  In- 
creasing the  swiftness  of  Justice  in  criminal 
cases.  I  have,  however,  chosen  to  focus  on  the 
problem  of  law  enforcement  not  because  I  am 
unaware  of  the  importance  of  other  elements 
of  the  crime  Justice  system  but  because  I  feel 
that  these  problems  are  especially  in  need  of 
a  fresh  discussion. 

When  one  looks  at  the  amount  of  money 
we  are  spending  in  the  United  States  to 
operate  police  forces,  the  low  national 
priority  given  to  law  enforcement  becomes 
obvious.  The  President's  Crime  Commission 
reports  that  there  are  about  420.000  police- 
men In  America  operating  on  an  annual  bud- 
get of  around  $2i2  billion,  a  figure  which  is 
only  1  percent  of  all  taxes  collected  last 
year  by  federal,  state  and  local  governments. 
No  other  major  area  of  American  life  re- 
ceives a  lower  budgetary  priority  than  do 
our  police. 

A  quick  glance  at  these  statistics  immedi- 
ately tells  the  concerned  citizen  that  Amer- 
ica has  sent  more  men  to  light  in  Viet  Nam 
than  are  fighting  against  crime  here  at  home. 
More  importantly,  the  annual  expenditure 
for  police  Is  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  only 
one  month  of  the  Viet  Nam  war.  When  Amer- 
ica ia  spending  twelve  times  more  on  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam  than  on  police  operations. 
Is  it  wrong  to  conclude  that  rhetoric  Is  be- 
ing ueed  to  hide  an  unwillingness  to  take 
decisive  action  against  crime?  And  if  this 
conclusion  is  wrong,  then  why  is  It  that 
crime  control  receives  such  a  low  budgetary 
priority  in  America? 

What  those  who  hide  behind  their  rhetoric 
have  refused  to  confront  Is  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  acute  shortage  of  police  In  Amer- 
ica, that  low  salaries  make  recruitment  of 
able  policemen  difficult,  a  difficulty  that  is 
steadily  becoming  worse,  and  that  contin- 
uing Increases  In  crime  are  going  to  require 
greater  budgets  for  crime  control  agencies.  In 
short,  a  more  effective  fight  against  crime 
is  going  to  cost  more  money,  much  more 
than  is  now  being  spent,  and  unless  the 
Federal  government  lives  up  tx>  its  respon- 
sibilities, this  money  is  going  to  have  to 
come  from  already  hard-pressed  local  prop- 
erty taxes. 

The  shortage  of  policemen  in  America  is 
no  abstraction.  According  to  the  most  recent 
survey,  two-thirds  of  the  police  departments 
in  medium-sized  and  big  cities  are  below 
their  authorized  strength  by  an  average  of 
ten  per  cent.  The  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission, moreover,  calculated  that  to  bring 
all  police  departments  in  the  country  up  to 
their  1967  authorized  strength  would  require 
about  50.000  new  policemen.  At  prevailing 
salary  levels,  around  $300  million  would  be 
required  to  pay  these  additional  policemen. 
But  this  is  Just  the  problem:  existing  pay 
scales  are  not  attracting  men  who  can  meet 
present  police  standards. 

Between  1956  and  1961,  to  cite  the  Criiae 
Commission  once  again,  the  national  average 
of  those  passing  police  entrance  examina- 
tions declined  from  30  to  22  per  cent.  In 
1965.  the  Las  Angeles  Police  Department 
which  has  one  of  the  highest  and  most 
rigorously  enforced  selection  standards  in 
the  nation,  accepted  less  than  3  percent  of 
all  applicants  for  police  service.  The  declin- 
ing rate  of  successful  recruitment  of  police- 
men comes  at  a  time  when  not  only  are 
crime  rates  rising  alarmingly,  but  retirement 
rates  of  those  now  lu  police  service  are  also 
threatening  to  rise  sharply.  This  is  because  of 


a  rapid  Increase  in  poUce  force*  after  World 
War  II  and  now  that  these  officers  are 
reaching  the  twenty  years  of  service  required 
for  pension  eligibility  they  are  entering  me 
retirement  zone.  Los  Angeles  has  probably 
one  of  the  most  extreme  instances  of  this 
nationwide  problem.  Beginning  in  1967^ 
about  41  per  cent  of  the  Loe  Angeles  police 
force  has  been  eligible  for  retirement. 

Police  salaries  are  simply  unable  any  longer 
to  attract  enough  men  who  meet  existing 
standards  of  professionalism  for  police  serv- 
ice. The  nationwide  average  pay  for  a  police 
officer  Is  less  than  $6000,  a  figure  which  only 
hints  at  the  wide  variations  in  salary  among 
different  sections  of  the  country.  For  example 
the  President's  Crime  Commission  reports 
that  starting  salaries  vary  from  $2800  lo 
$8700.  an  extreme  which  reflects  the  range 
of  police  problems  from  small  rural  com- 
munities to  heavily-populated  urban  areas 
Despite  this  wide  variation  in  beginning  pay 
there  Is  an  extremely  important  nationwide 
characteristic  of  police  salaries  which  tells  a 
great  deal  about  problems  of  police  recruit- 
ment. The  average  maximum  pay  for  a  police 
officer  in  America  is  only  about  $1200  more 
than  starting  pay.  In  other  words,  no  matter 
how  hard  a  police  officer  may  work  and  no 
matter  how  outstanding  his  performance,  the 
financial  rewards  are  not  going  to  be  much 
better  at  the  end  of  his  career  than  at  the 
start. 

Police  salaries  have  obviously  not  kept  pace 
with  competitive  pay  scales  in  other  profes- 
sions where  men  with  the  qualifications  for 
police  service  can  now  find  more  rewarding 
opportunities.  The  rising  rate  of  crime  also 
means  that  police  work  is  becoming  more 
dangerous  at  a  time  when  pav  scales  are 
declining  relative  to  other  "competitive 
careers.  Yet.  most  proposals  for  greater  effec- 
tiveness in  fighting  crime,  including  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President's  Crime 
Commission,  call  for  even  higher  standards 
for  police  service.  Clearly,  these  standards 
have  little  prospect  of  being  realized  unless 
there  is  a  drastic  change  in  the  salarv  struc- 
ture for  policemen. 

Such  a  realignment  of  police  salaries  seems 
totally  out  of  the  question  so  long  as  police 
budgets  must  rely  completely  on  the  local  tax 
base.  In  crime  and  law  enforcement,  as  in 
most  other  aspects  of  the  "Urban  Crisis  " 
there  is  once  again  the  old  storv.  The  cities 
have  the  problems  and  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  the  money.  And  without  a  decisive 
Federal  response  to  the  challenge  of  crime, 
the  already  harassed  property  owner  may  find 
himself  caught  between  a  rising  threat  of 
burglary  on  the  one  hand  and  a  rising  level  of 
exactions  from  the  property  tax  on  the 
other. 

While  Los  Angeles  has  one  of  the  highest 
pay  scales  for  police  in  America,  San  Fran- 
cisco. New  York,  and  Chicago  are  higher  But 
all  four  of  these  cities  are  no  exception  to 
the  national  pattern  of  meager  incentives 
for  police  careers  as  reflected  in  the  slight 
difference  between  maximum  salaries  and 
starting  pay.  In  Los  Angeles,  there  is  only  ,-. 
$1600  difference  between  the  minimum  base 
pay  of  $8500  and  the  maximum  of  $10,100. 
although  the  top  figure  can  be  supplemented 
depending  on  length  of  service.  Yet  compare 
these  incentives  with  those  open  to  a  man 
who  becomes  an  FBI  agent.  He  can  earn  a 
starting  salary  of  around  $8400  and  eventual- 
ly advance  to  a  salary  of  $17,000  in  the  same 
FBI  assignment.  Such  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement are  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  the  high  motivation  and  keen  competi- 
tion for  entry  which  characterizes  the  FBI 

As  these  statistics  reveal,  however,  a  major 
effort  has  been  made  to  maintain  competitive 
starting  salaries  for  police  in  Los  Angeles 
But  pay  increases  have  had  to  compete  with 
rising  inflation  which  in  less  than  two  years 
has  boosted  prices  here  by  more  than  10  pei 
cent.  The  starting  police  pay  of  $8500  should, 
therefore,  be  compared  with  a  Department 
of  Commerce  report  which  states  that  an  In- 
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come  of  $9,326  is  necessary  to  maintain  a 
moderate  standard  of  living  in  Los  Angeles 
(or  a  family  of  four.  These  and  other  statls- 
tlcals  indices  suggest  that  the  average  Los 
Angeles  policeman  is  faced  with  a  real  strug- 
gle to  achieve  a  moderate  standard  of  living 
for  his  family.  As  difficult  as  this  struggle 
may  be.  there  is  more  to  it  than  simply  the 
plight  of  the  individual  officer  now  on  the 
force  If  police  strength  Is  to  be  expanded  to 
cope  with  increases  in  crime,  can  existing 
professional  standards  be  maintained,  much 
less  improved  upon?  In  addition,  there  is  a 
question  of  even  greater  urgency  Can  the 
41  per  cent  of  Los  Angeles  policemen  now  in 
[he  retirement  zone  be  replaced  by  men  of 
comparable  quality? 

Some  experts  in  crime  control,  however, 
believe  that  it  is  wrong  to  raise  public  ex- 
pectations that  more  and  better  police  will 
in  themselves  be  able  to  blunt  the  spiraling 
crime  rate.  Crime,  they  say.  is  the  result  of 
too  many  factors,  few  of  them  well-known  to 
be  sure  what  action  will  produce  the  greatest 
reduction  in  crime.  The  most  certain  of  all 
factors  is  clearly  the  growing  size  of  popula- 
tion in  virban  areas.  The  sharp  differentials 
in  crime  rates  between  the  largest  cities  m 
America  and  the  smallest  towns  supports 
this  conclusion.  For  example,  the  robbery 
rate  in  cities  over  one  million  in  population  is 
ten  times  greater  than  in  towns  ten  to 
twenty-five  thousand  in  population;  the 
homicide  rate  is  more  than  five  times  greater; 
aggravated  assault  rate  three  times  more; 
and  burglary  rate  twice  as  great. 

These  statistics  as  well  as  common  sense 
suggest  that  increases  in  police  personnel 
should  at  least  keep  pace  with  increases  in 
population.  Wisdom  would  also  suggest  that 
police  personnel  levels  should  not  lag  behind 
increases  in  the  crime  rate,  even  if  it  does  not 
prove  possible  for  the  growth  of  police  man- 
power to  stay  comfortably  ahead  of  spiraling 
rises  in  crime.  Unfortunately,  crime  in  Cali- 
fornia since  1960  has  risen  more  than  twice 
as  fast  as  Increases  in  police  personnel.  Be- 
tween 1960  and  1967.  major  crimes  In  Cali- 
fornia rose  by  89  percent  while  police  per- 
sonnel increased  by  only  38  percent.  Although 
these  personnel  Increases  were  well  ahead 
of  :he  23  percent  rise  in  the  state's  popula- 
tion during  the  period,  the  situation  in  Los 
Angles  countv  was  not  as  favorable.  There 
has  been  only  a  26  percent  increase  in  law 
enforcement  personnel  in  the  whole  of  Los 
Angeles  county  since  1960.  a  rate  almost  half 
that  for  the  rest  of  the  state  and  only  slightly 
ahead  of  population  increases 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Increases  In 
police  personnel  in  Los  Angeles  have  not 
kept  pace  with  other  areas  of  the  state,  in- 
cluding belated  efforts  elsewhere  in  Cali- 
fornia to  remedy  their  own  personnel  de- 
ficiencies. But  surely  one  of  the  most  critl- 
:al  reasons  is  the  steadily  increasing  pres- 
sure on  the  property  tax  and  the  reluctance 
of  local  officials  in  Los  Angeles  to  place  addi- 
tional burdens  on  already  severely  harrassed 
property  owners.  But  as  crime  increases,  the 
costs  of  law  enforcement  will  certainly  have 
to  rise  too — not  just  in  absolute  levels  of 
expenditures  but  also  in  per  capita  expendi- 
tures. For  instance,  in  the  two  decades  be- 
tween 1947  and  1967,  the  expenditure  for 
law  enforcement  by  the  Los  Angeles  county 
government  has  risen  from  $45  million  to 
S230  million.  When  allowances  are  made  for 
the  decreased  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
and  the  doubling  of  the  county's  population 
fluring  the  period,  the  per  capita  cost  of  law 
enforcement  has  still  Jumped  about  fifty  per- 
cent during  the  two  decades  or  about  two  and 
one  half  percent  a  year. 

Understandably,  the  local  property  owner 
in  a  highly  populated  urban  area  like  Los 
Angeles  has  looked  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment for  relief  from  what  is  truly  a  national 
problem.  When  last  year  the  Congress  passed 
the  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act. 
many  Americans  believed  that  the  Federal 
government  had  at  last  become  committed 
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to  action  in  the  fight  against  crime  But  the 
passage  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  has  unjusti- 
fiably raised  public  expectations  which  it 
cannot  possibly  fulfill.  At  most  it  has  pro- 
vided for  some  planning  grants  as  well  as 
funds  for  training  and  a  limited  amount  of 
equipment  But  the  Safe  Streets  Act  did  not 
confront  the  main  issue  in  controlling  crime 
in  America:  90  per  cent  of  the  costs  of  law 
enforcement  are  salaries  for  personnel.  Yet 
the  Safe  Streets  Act  does  not  provide  for 
general  support  of  salaries  or  other  essential 
budgetary  needs  of  the  localities  In  control- 
ling crime 

I  believe  that  the  time  la  long  overdue 
when  Congressional  spokesmen  ought  lo 
stop  talking  and  start  acting  on  the  critical 
needs  for  crime  control  in  America.  Because 
of  my  concern  I  am  introducing  a  drastic- 
ally new  version  of  the  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  which  will  provide  for  gen- 
eral budgetary  support  for  local  crime  con- 
trol organizations  This  bill  will  establish 
priorities  for  assistance  according  to  the  size 
of  cities  and  in  response  to  plans  which  call 
for  an  integrated  effort  on  the  part  of  police, 
courts,  and  correctional  institutions  As  in 
the  existing  Safe  Streets  Act,  my  proposal 
reaffirms  the  principle  that  local  control 
over  law  enforcement  must  remain  the  key- 
stone of  an  effective  criminal  justice  system 
As  criteria  for  salary  support  of  police  per- 
sonnel, the  bill  will  also  c«ll  for  imple- 
mentation of  some  of  the  police  standards 
proposed  by  the  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion such  as  higher  maximum  salaries  pro- 
viding real  incentives  for  career  service  and 
promotion  incentives  for  achieving  profes- 
sional competence.  Obviously,  to  achieve 
these  goals  a  substantial  budget  will  be 
needed  and  I  intend  to  fight  for  it  because 
I  believe  that  the  best  and  most  effective 
way  to  support  crime  control  agencies 
against  criminals  is  by  action  and  not  by 
mere   words. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  BRINGS  IN  THOU- 
SANDS OF  REPLIES.  TABULATING 
TO  BEGIN  SOON 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  29,  1969 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  early  Sep- 
tember, I  mailed  approximately  150.000 
questionnaires  to  the  residents  of  my 
coneressional  district. 

The  response  has  been  tremendous. 

We  are  daily  receiving  thousands  of 
completed  forms,  and  are  beginning  to 
tabulate  the  returns. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues.  I 
am  inserting  the  questionnaire  in  the 
Record  and.  once  tabulation  is  com- 
pleted, will  insert  the  results: 

QCTSTIONNAIRE 
FOREIGN     ArrAIRS 

1.  Which  statement  most  accurately  de- 
scribes your  sentiments  regarding  a  Viet  Nam 
settlement? 

(a)  The  U.S.  should  apply  whatever  mili- 
tary pressure  is  necessary  to  end  the  fighting 
and  assure  a  stable  and  secure  non-commu- 
nist government. 

( b )  The  U.S.  should  begin  at  once  a  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  American  troops  to  be 
carried  out  regardless  of  the  progress  of  the 
war. 

ic)  The  U.S.  should  continue  the  policy  of 
withdrawal  of  American  troops,  begun  in 
June,  1969,  relating  it  to  the  war's  progress 
and  peace  negotiations. 

(d|  The  U.S.  should  try  to  force  a  coall- 
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tion  government  with  the  Communists  and 
then  withdraw 

(e)    (Other,  please  specify,  i 

2.  Ek)  you  believe  the  US.  has  a  global  re- 
sponsibility to  prevent  the  spread  of  com- 
munism by  "wars  of  liberation"? 

3.  Should  the  U.S  place  a  high  priority  on 
improving  its  relations  with  Latin  American 
countries,  even  if  it  requires  a  significant  in- 
crease in  spending  for  economic  assistance 
or  granting  favored  trade  status'' 

4.  Should  the  United  States  negotiate  an 
arms-control  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union? 

DEFENSE 

5.  In  fiscal  year  1969.  the  U.S.  spent  ap- 
proximately $80  billion  on  defense.  When  the 
Viet  Nam  War  ends,  do  you  believe  annual 
defense  spending  should  be  limited  to: 

(a)  $40  to  $50  billion? 

(b)  $60  to  $60  billion?  , 

(c)  $60  to  $70  billion?  I 

(d)  no  arbitrary  limitation?  I 

(e)  (Other,  please  specify.) 

6.  Do  you  believe  the  U.S.  should  go  ahead 
with  installation  of  the  Safeguard  Defensive 
Missile  System  as  proposed  bv  President 
Nixon? 

THE  COST  OF  LIVING 

7.  Should  Congress  set  a  celling  on  interest 
rates? 

8  If  inflation  continues  to  increase,  should 
wage  and  price  controls  be  imposed? 

TAXES 

9.  Should  the  oil  and  mineral  depletion 
allowances : 

(a)  be  eliminated' 

(b)  be  substantially  reduced? 

(C)    be  retained  at  present  levels? 

10.  Should  private  charitable  and  educa- 
tional foundations  lose  their  tax-exempt 
status? 

11.  Should  religious  institutions  lose  their 
tax-exempt  status? 

CAMPVS     DISORDERS.     STt-TDENTS    AND    THE    DRAFT 

12.  Should  the  present  Selective  Sernce 
System  be : 

(ai  retained  as  is? 

I  b )  amended  by  a  form  of  a  lottery  system 
as  suggested  by  President  Nixon? 

(ci  replaced  by  a  volunteer  armed  service"* 
(dt  (Other,  please  specify  I 

13.  Should  Federal  dollars  be  denied : 

(a)  colleges  and  universities  which  fall  to 
punish  or  expel  students  who  cause  campus 
disorders? 

(b)  the  students  who  participate  in  the 
campus  disorders? 

( c )  the  students  punished  by  the  colleges 
or  universities  for  participation  in  campus 
disorders,  at  the  discretion  of  the  institu- 
tion? 

( d )  ( other,  please  specify ) . 

ISSUES  OP  THE  DAY 

14.  Should  the  Federal  government  do  more 
to  control  pornography? 

15.  Should  the  Federal  government  attempt 
to  Impose  standards  of  decency  on  the  movie 
industry  by  Constitutional  amendment  if 
necessary? 

16  Should  the  present  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment t>e  replaced  by  a  self-sustaining  public 
corporation? 

17.  Should  advertising  of  cigarettes  be  con- 
trolled or  prohibited  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment? 

18.  Which  statement  most  accurately  de- 
scribes your  sentiment  regarding  the  future 
of  the  space  program : 

(S)  The  U.S.  should  continue  to  spend  at 
the  present  rate  of  $4  billion  a  year  in  order 
to  continue  its  space  program  at  the  present 
rate  or  faster? 

(b)  Spending  should  be  cut  up  to  50^;  for 
the  next  few  years,  permitting  fewer  manned 
moon  flights  and  unmanned  probes  into 
deeper  space? 

19.  Should  the  Federal  government  increase 
spending  and  impose  -jser  taxes  to  improve 
the  nation's  Air  Traffic  Control  System  and 
other  air  safety  precautions? 
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PIFTTETH    ANNIVERSARY    OP    THE 
MASONIC  SERVICE  ASSOCIATION 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or    CONNECnCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  29,  1969 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  Masonic  Serv- 
ice Association  of  the  United  States  will 
celebrate  its  golden  anniversary  on  No- 
vember 19.  1969. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  in  this  body  are 
aware  of  the  outstanding  record  of  public 
service  achieved  by  this  fine  organization 
In  its  first  50  years.  I  know  also  that  the 
millions  of  American  servicemen  and 
veterans  who  have  been  exposed  to  the 
warm  hospitality  of  countless  Masonic 
service  centers  at  military  bases  and  hos- 
pitals throughout  the  United  States  hold 
a  warm  spot  in  their  heart  for  this  as- 
sociation. I  join  with  them  in  wishing  the 
Masonic  Service  Association  many  more 
successful  years  of  service. 

Tamake  the  occasion.  I  wish  to  insert 
Bt  this- point  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
an  article  written  for  the  October  issue 
of  Connecticut  Square  and  Compasses— 
a  Masonic  publication— by  Past  Grand 
Master  Conrad  Hahn.  executive  secretary 
of  the  Masonic  Service  Association : 
The  Masonic  Service  Association  Is  Cexe- 
BRATi.vc  Its  50th  Anniversary 
November  25-28.  1918.  found  representa- 
tives from  twenty-two  United  States  Grand 
Lodges  meeting  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  to 
create  an  agency  through  which  American 
Preemafionry  could  help  its  sons  and  brothers 
In  wartime.  World  War  I  had  Just  ended 

The  government  had  refused  to  permit 
Masonry  to  set  up  Service  Centers  near  mili- 
tary bases  at  home  and  'behind  the  lines" 
In  Prance,  primarily  because  It  could  not 
deal  with  forty-nine  separate  Grand  Lodeee 
and  other  Masonic  bodies,  "Give  us  one 
agency  to  deal  with."  had  been  the  official 
reason  for  -^e  denial. 

Wartime  service  had  been  planned  by  some 
Grand  Lodges  long  before  the  conflict  ended 
Even  the  Cedar  Rapids  meeting  had  been 
arranged  while  the  war  was  still  In  progress. 
Masonic  leaders  came  to  Iowa  with  the  defl- 
nlte  purpose  of  "doing  something"  to  make 
possible  Masonic  Service  for  the  military  per- 
sonnel in  the  "war  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy."  Masons  were  chagrined  by 
their  inability  to  serve. 

The  end  of  the  war  shortly  before  the 
meeting  in  Cedar  Rapids  only  convinced  the 
Masonic  leaders  who  met  there  that  they  had 
to  build  for  the  future,  that  there  were 
peacetime  as  well  as  wartime  activities  for 
Which  American  Freemasonry  needed  an 
agency  through  which  all  Grand  Lodges 
could  act  cooperatively.  Relief  at  times  of 
catastrophe,  education  for  Masons,  service 
^  '^^f'F^^'l-an  these  were  obviously  areas 
m   which   a   national   Masonic   agency   could 

Z7rLT.  f^"^^  ^'  ^^^"^  ^g^  «^«lr  'con- 
stituent lodges  and  members.  The  time  was 

Jt^/^'o*  **«^onlc  Service  Association  of  the 
united  States. 

Out  of  the  labors  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  m 
November  of  I9ia,  was  bom  a  "Constitution 
of  the  Masonic  Service  Association"  to  be 
submitted  to  the  individual  Grand  Lodges 
for  approval  or  ratification.  When  fifteen 
Jurisdictions  approved  It,  the  Association  was 
to  oome  Into  being,  and  its  First  Annual 
Meeting  was  scheduled  for  November  11   1919 

Even  while  the  organization  was  being  dis- 
cussed, word  came  that  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Georgia  had  approved  the  new  constitution 
at  Its  Annual  CommunlcaMon  on  November 
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27,  1918,  and  by  that  act  of  faith  enrolled 
Itself  on  the  records  as  the  first  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Association.  The  Grand  Lodges  of 
Texas  and  Alabama  followed  quickly,  ap- 
proving the  Constitution  of  the  Maaonlc 
Service  Association  on  December  2  and  De- 
cember 3  respectively.  Connecticut  voiced  its 
approval  on  February  5,  1919— to  become  one 
of  the  seven  charter  members  which  have 
maintained  an  unbroken  record  of  member- 
ship in  the  Association  for  fifty  years!  By 
May  14,  1919,  seventeen  Grand  Lodges  had 
joined  the  Assoclatiton.  fulfllUng  the  con- 
stitutional requirement  that  'whensoever  so 
many  as  fifteen  Grand  Jurisdictions  shall 
have  adopted  said  Constitution— said  As- 
sociation shall  then  become  establUhed  as  a 
permanent  organization." 

ConsequenUy,  1969  marks  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  Masonic  Service  Association 
as  "a  going  concern".  At  its  Annual  Meeting 
held  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  in  Washington 
DC.  on  February  25  of  this  year,  special 
observances  marked  this  golden  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  "Preemasonry's  Servant." 
the  highlight  being  an  inspirational  address 
by  M.  W.  Brother  H.  Dwlght  McAllster  P 
G.  M.  and  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  South  Carolina,  another  of  the  seven 
charter  members  of  the  Association  with  fifty 
years  of  conUnuous  membership. 

When,  on  November  U.  1919.  the  first 
Annual  Meeting  was  called  to  order  in 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  thlrtv-four  Grand 
Lodges  were  represented,  twenty-six  of  them 
by  their  reigning  Grand  Masters.  Only  one 
Grand  Lodge  which  had  approved  the  Con- 
stitution was  absent;  Ave,  Delaware,  District 
of  Columbia,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey 
and  North  Dakota  were  "there  to  stay  "  being 
the  other  Grand  Lodges  which  have  been 
members  of  the  Association  throughout  its 
first  half  century. 

Harmony,  the  support  of  all  institutions 
was  not  so  easily  created.  The  first  decade  of 
the  Masonic  Service  Association  is  a  story 
of  difficulties  and  doubts.  While  pursuing  its 
goals  of  Masonic  education  and  relief  the 
Servant  of  Freemasonry  sometimes  ran  into 
the  fear  of  a  "General  Grand  Lodge"  which 
some  Jurisdictions  wouldn't  touch  with  a  ten 
foot  pole.  While  the  Association's  relief  activ- 
ities demonstrated  Its  value  and  usefulness 
at  the  times  of  the  earthquake  in  Japan  in 
1923.  the  Puerto  Rlean  Hurricane  in  1928  the 
Florida  Hurricane  of  1926,  and  most  ijrll- 
llantly  at  the  time  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Flood  in  1927,  there  were  doubts  about  its 
educational  activities  and  programs,  which 
sometimes  seemed  to  be  running  before  they 
had  learned  to  walk.  Jealousy  sometimes 
raised  Its  ugly  head.  By  1928,  the  Association 
faced  a  crisis  which  only  a  strong  leader- 
ship could  surmount. 

That  came  In  the  person  of  M.  W.  George 
R.  Sturges.  Grand  Master  of  Masons  in  Con- 
necticut. Attending  the  Association's  Annual 
Meeting  In  1929.  he  became  convinced  of  Its 
value  and  usefulness,  and  as  chairman  of  a 
special  conrunittee,  proposed  a  reorganization 
of  the  Association  so  that  it  could  make 
progress  In  the  light  of  existing  conditions 
He  was  Immediately  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Commission,  a  position  he  was  to 
fill  for  thirteen  active  and  producUve  years. 
Engaging  the  services  of  the  late  Carl  H 
Claudy  as  Executive  Secretary,  he  helped 
that  master  workman  to  build  a  Masonic 
Service  Association  which  cajTled  out  Its 
purposes  and  won  the  respect  of  the  Masonic 
world  George  Sturges  has  Justifiably  been 
called  "the  savior  of  the  Masonic  Service 
Association." 

For  those  who  would  learn  the  complete 
story  of  the  Association  there  is  available 
Brother  Allan  E.  Robert's  book:  Preema- 
sonry's Servant,  The  Masonic  Service  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States:  The  First  Fifty 
Years.  It  was  published  last  Pebruarv  as  part 
of  the  celebrauon  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  organization 
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It  tells  the  story  of  Carl  Claudys  work  to 
make  the  publications  of  the  Association  a 
valuable  source  of  Masonic  educational  ma 
terUl,  including  his  popular  plays  and  DigestI 
of  Masonic  Information.  It  makes  clear  ih# 
fulfillment     of     the     founders'     dream-an 
agency   to   serve  our  sons   and   brothers  in 
wartime.    When    World    War    11    broke   out 
American   Freemasonry   had    the   tool   with 
which  It  could  bring  brotherlv  love  and  serv 
ice  to  the  men   m   our   forces.   In  seventv- 
five    Masonic    Service    Centers    at    milltarv 
camps    and    bases,    staffed    by    well-trained 
Masonic  directors  who  were  assisted  by  thou 
sands  of  volunteers,  millions  of  servicemen 
could  find  relaxation,  entertainment    com 
fort,  and  the  counselling  that  many  a  home. 
sick    soldier   needed.    It    was    truly   one  of 
Masonry's  finest  Hours! 

That  vast  program  of  Masonic  benevolence 
brought  another  master  builder  Into  the  lUs 
tory  of  the  Masonic  Service  Association  John 
D.  Cunningham  of  Kansas,  the  Director  of 
Welfare^  whose  genius  for  organization  and 
friendship  produced  the  remarkable  corc^  of 
volunteers  and   workers  who  made  the  Ma- 
^nio   Service    Centers   so    valuable    It   was 
Brother  Cunningham  who  saw  Preemasonrv's 
continuing   opportunity    for    service   In   the 
M^  l^ry  and  Veterans  Hospitals  which  were 
filling  up  so  rapidly  .is  the  war  was  comlnff 
to  a  close.  He  helped  to  organize  the  Veterans 
Administration  Voluntary  Service  and  saw  to 
It  that  the  Masons  would  be  able  to  brine 
their  fraternal  love  and  ministrations  to  the 
sick    and   wounded    veterans   who   spend  so 
many   lonely   hours   lying   on   beds   of  pain 
■That  story  Is  still  being  unfolded.  The  daily 
visits  and  .services  of  the  many  Hospital  Vis- 
Itors  of  the  Masomc  Service  Association  at 
Veterans  and  Service  Hospitals  are  one  of  the 
most  respected  accomplishments  of  Ameri- 
can   Freemasonry.    The    work    of    the   Field 
Agents  who  give  so  much  of  their  time  and 
love  to  those  patients  should  be  one  of  the 
Pratermty's  most  boasted  accomplishmenis 
Unfortunately,   their  story  Is  not  known  as 
widely  as  it  should  be,  and  support  for  this 
U-uly  Masonic  work  leaves  something  to  be 
desired.  " 

When  Carl  H.  Claudy  died  in  1957,  Brother 
"Jack"  Cunningham  was  elected  Execu-ive 
Secretary  and  continued  to  guide  the  wo^k 
of  the  Hospital  Visitation  Program  He  'm- 
medlately  looked  for  a  Brother  who  could 
carry  on  the  literary  and  editorial  work 
which  his  predecessor  had  done  so  splendidly 
for  almost  thirty  years.  In  the  person  oi 
Conrad  Hahn,  then  Grand  Master  of  Masons 
in  Connecticut,  he  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mlssloners  believed  they  had  found  the  rteht 
Editor.  In  1958  they  persuaded  him  to  come 
to  Washington  to  promote  the  educational 
^rvlces  of  the  Masonic  Service  Association. 
When  illness  forced  Brother  Cunningham's 
retirement  m  1963.  M.W.  Brother  Hahn  be- 
came the  Executive  Secretary,  where  he  con- 

hfnT.."^!!;^'^  ^°^  *^  ^'■''"  ^  the  guiding 
hand  Of  Preemasonry's  Servant,  the  Masonic 
Service  AssoclaUon  of  the   United   States 
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HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  29,  1969 


Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  sup- 
port this  country's  effort  to  develop  a 
supersonic  transport  for  commercial  use. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  tremen- 
dous cost  Involved  in  the  project.  Critics 
have  complained  about  the  Government's 
Involvement,  saying  that  this  is  the  re- 


sponsibility of  private  enterprise.  I  dis- 
agree. 

I  think  it  is  indeed  the  Government's 
responsibility  to  insure  the  prestige  of 
the  country  and  the  aviation  industry  in 
world  commerce.  This  project  Is  obvious- 
ly too  costly  both  In  time  and  money  to 
expect  private  Industry  to  carry  the  bur- 
den alone. 

Under  the  terms  of  a  contract  with 
Boeing  and  General  Electric  signed  by 
the  Government  on  May  1,  1967,  com- 
mercial production  of  the  plane  once  the 
prototype  Is  complete,  will  be  financed 
wholly  by  the  companies. 

The  Government  will  get  a  royalty  on 
each  sale  to  help  reimburse  it  for  its 
outlays. 

It  will  only  take  sales  of  about  300 
planes  for  the  United  States  to  recoup 
Its  initial  Investment  of  over  $1.3  bil- 
lion. With  the  sale  of  500  planes,  which 
is  projected  to  occur  by  1990.  the  Gov- 
ernment will  actually  be  making  a  profit. 

I  fail  to  see  how  anyone  can  fault 
this  kind  of  logic.  I,  for  one.  am  glad 
to  see  a  governmental  investment  which 
will  show  such  tangible  results. 


UP  TO  THE  PEOPLE 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

OF    BnCHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  29,  1969 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  days  we  have  received 
encouraging  reports  that  our  runaway 
economy  appears  to  be  slowing  down. 
This  needed  leveling  off  is  no  accident. 
The  Nixon  adminstration  has  taken  posi- 
tive action  to  bring  about  this  result.  I 
believe  every  public  official  and  every 
citizen  recognizes  the  serious  economic 
ramifications  if  inflation  is  not  curbed. 
Both  the  administration  and  Congress 
are  actively  involved  in  reduicng  un- 
necessary expenditures.  I  am  hopeful 
that  a  new  set  of  priorities  will  be  formu- 
lated so  that  the  effectiveness  of  vital 
Federal  programs  will  not  be  curtailed. 
However,  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  our  ef- 
forts, some  cuts  in  the  budget  must  be 
made. 

Part  of  the  responsibility  for  continued 
progress  in  achieving  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary stabihty  rests  with  the  general  pub- 
lic. These  people  must  understand  the 
magnitude  of  tliis  problem  and  cooperate 
In  this  campaign  to  preserve  the  integ- 
rity of  the  dollar. 

-Mr.  Marty  Carlson  of  the  Lake  Orion 
Renew,  a  newspaper  serving  part  of  my 
district  in  Michigan,  has  written  a  fine 
editorial  which  clearly  emphasizes  the 
significance  of  the  public's  role  in  curbing 
inflation.  I  would  like  to  share  his 
thoughts  with  you: 

Up  to  thx  People 

.'\  new  fiscal  breeze  is  blowing  through  the 
land  and  evidence  of  Its  impact  is  .seen  in 
•he  report  that  the  federal  budget,  after 
eight  years  of  red  ink.  ended  fiscal  1969  with 
a  --urplus  of  more  than  $3  billion.  This  Is  a 
^harp  reversal  from  fiscal  year  1968.  when 
'he  federal  government  recorded  a  budget 
deficit  of  $25.2  billion. 
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It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  any  long- 
term  control  of  federal  spending  levels  will 
be  politically  possible.  The  brakes  are  on; 
they  are  being  felt  and  not  always  with  pleas- 
ure by  those  who  are  affected.  Controlling 
inflation  means  such  things  as  high  interest 
rates  and  difficulty  In  financing  home  buy- 
ing It  means  greater  reslsttmce  to  costly 
settlements  In  labor  negotiations.  It  means 
the  slowing  of  business  expansion  and  finally, 
even  though  1970  Is  a  congressional  election 
yeau-,  it  means  restraint  In  expansion  of  fed- 
eral programs  and  services  In  which  millions 
of  {jeople.  who  are  also  voters,  have  a  vested 
interest. 

Only  the  people  of  the  United  States,  by 
their  patience,  understanding  and  support 
of  control  and  common  sense  In  federal 
spending  policies  can  assure  that  a  few  years 
from  now  the  dollar  will  still  be  worth  some- 
what more  than  the  paper  It  Is  printed  on. 


STILL  NEEDED:   A  STANDING  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF   COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  29,  1969 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  28.  1969.  I  introduced  House  Reso- 
lution 375.  which,  if  enacted,  would 
establish  a  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment— a  permanent  standing  committee 
wliich  would  concern  itself  with  many, 
although  not  all,  of  the  pressing  environ- 
mental quality  problems  which  face  this 
Nation  and  the  entire  world. 

I  proposed  that  this  committee  be 
vested  with  jurisdiction  over  water  qual- 
ity, air  quality,  weather  modiflcaUon, 
waste  disposal  of  all  types,  pesticides  and 
herbicides,  acoustic  hazards,  and  other 
degrading  influences  on  the  integrity  of 
our  environment. 

Today  the  front  page  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  carried  an  article  which  indi- 
cated to  me  that  such  a  committee  of  the 
House,  and  a  comparable  organization  in 
the  other  body  of  Congress,  are  desper- 
ately needed. 

The  story,  which  I  am  submitting  for 
reprint  in  the  Record,  described  "feud- 
ing" over  congressional  committee  au- 
thority in  creating  a  national  environ- 
mental policy. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  such  jurisdic- 
tional debates  could  delay  for  years  one 
of  this  Nation's  most  critical  needs — a 
cohesive  crash  program  to  restore  the 
quality  of  our  natural  environment. 

Nearly  everj'one  agrees  that  both  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  should 
overhaul  the  management  systems  which 
have  grown,  like  Topsy,  as  we  have  at- 
tacked our  environmental  problems 
piecemeal.  But  after  several  years  of  de- 
bate over  procedures  we  seem  unable  to 
get  even  a  consensus  about  committee 
authority  in  Congress,  and  I  am  verj- 
much  afraid  that  precious  years  will  be 
lost  unless  fresh  approaches  can  be  im- 
plemented. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  a  portion  of  my 
speech  of  last  April  28.  I  said: 

It  is  Incumbent  upon  Congress,  in  my  view, 
to  take  a  slnglemlnded  approach  In  provid- 
ing the  enabling  legislation,  the  funding 
and — perhaps  most  important  of  all — eternal 
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oversight  as  the  environmental  salvage  efforts 
proceed 

We  are  not  talking  in  terms  of  a  few  years 
or  even  a  decade  of  environmental  therapy.  It 
may  well  take  100  years  or  more  of  research 
and  applied  science  to  restore  clean  air,  with 
a  projjer  balance  of  carbon  dioxide  and  oxy- 
gen. Or  to  rescue  bodies  of  water  such  as  Lake 
Erie.  San  Francisco  Bay  and  the  Potomac 
River  from  their  current  status  as  open 
sewers.  Or  to  learn  how  to  dispose  of  our  solid 
wastes  and  our  chemical  and  radiological 
poisons  without  killing  our  wildlife  and  up- 
setting our  ecological  balances  .  . 

In  Introducing  this  legislation  I  want  to 
state  very  clearly  that  I  do  not  minimize  the 
excellent  work  which  has  been  done  by  a 
number  of  our  present  committees  in  these 
very  areas. 

But  I  do  claim  that  some  of  these  problems 
currently  are  under  the  scrutiny,  irregularly, 
of  two,  three  and  four  different  committees,  s 
situation  which  is  neither  efBclent  nor  con- 
ducive to  the  coordinated  leadership  which 
the  Nation  and  the  world  so  desperately  need 
for  the  environmental  qxiallty  crusade. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  urged  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules  to  schedule  hearings 
on  House  Resolution  375,  as  have  many 
of  the  29  Members  who  have  joined  In 
sponsoring  Identical  resolutions. 

I  firmly  believe  that  a  Committee  on 
the  Environment  in  the  House — ^matched, 
I  would  hope,  by  an  equivalent  standing 
committee  in  the  other  body  of  Con- 
gress— is  sorely  needed  to  forge  some  of 
the  landmark  legislation  which  will  be 
needed  in  the  decades  ahead. 

The  Committee  on  the  Environment 
potentially  would  represent  some  of  the 
most  prestigious  assignments  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  could  think  of  no  greater  respon- 
sibility to  mankind  than  assuring  a  high 
quality  of  life  for  current  and  future 
generations. 

The  Washington  Post  article  of  Sep- 
tember 29.  1969.  which  I  mentioned 
earlier,  follows: 

Senators  Mcskie  and  Jackson  PExnjiNC  Ovxb 

CoNTBOL  OF  Environmental  Bills 

(By  Spencer  Rich) 

Two  of  the  Senate's  most  powerful  senior 
Democrats  are  feuding  over  their  respective 
authority  In  creating  a  national  environmen- 
tal pKjllcy. 

The  disputants  are  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D. 
Wash.),  chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee,  and  Edmund  S.  Muskle  (D- 
Malne),  chairman  of  the  Senate  PubUc 
Worlcs  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  and  presently  Ms  party's  front- 
runner  for  the  1972  Democratic  presiden- 
tial nomination. 

The  controversy  centers  less  on  substan- 
tive Issues  than  on  the  question  of  which 
Senate  units  shotild  have  Jurisdiction  over 
general  environmental  questions.  That  is  not 
a  negligible  issue  In  a  legislative  body  where 
tradition,  seniority,  prerequisites  and  con- 
trol  of  legislation   are   paramount. 

Jackson  last  July  pushed  through  the  Sen- 
ate without  debate  a  bill  establishing  a  na- 
tional environmental  policy  and  creating  a 
Board  of  Environmental  Advisers  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

A  similar  measure  was  p>assed  by  the  House 
last  week,  but  Muskle  Is  threatening  to  block 
a  House-Senate  conference  to  Iron  out  dif- 
ferences because  he  fears  the  Jackson  bill 
would  give  the  Interior  Committee  perma- 
nent Jurisdiction  over  general  environmental 
FKDllcy  questions. 

Some  sources  close  to  Muskle  even  sug- 
gest that  the  Jackson  bill  might  be  the  open- 
ing wedge  of  a  campaign  to  pain  for  the 
Interior   Committee   at  least    partial   power 
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over  legislation  on  air  and  water  pollution 
and  soiia  waste  disposal,  which  are  now 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Muskle's  subcom- 
mittee. 

Muskle  is  also  said  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
some  Of  the  specific  language  In  the  Jackson 
bill,  fearing  it  may  dilute  environmental 
controls  In  some  respects.  Muskles  own 
committee.  In  approving  the  water  pollution 
control  amendments  In  August,  included  a 
section  creating  an  Office  of  Environmental 
tjuallty  In  the  executive  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. This  appears  to  overlap  directly  on  the 
Board  of  Environmental  Advisers  included 
In  the  Jackson  bill.  The  Committee  whose 
bin  ends  up  as  the  one  creating  the  White 
House  unit  will  be  the  one  that  exercises 
future  Jurisdiction  over  the  unit. 

Muskle  has  also  been  pushing  for  creation 
of  a  Select  Committee  to  generally  study  en- 
vironmental matters,  with  no  direct  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  but  aides  claim  Jackson  has 
blocked  the  advance  of  this  measure  in  the 
Government    Operations    Committee 

Jacksons  aides  deny  that  the  Interior 
Committee  Is  seeking  to  raid  Muskle's  Juris- 
diction on  environmental  programs  like  air 
and  water  pollution  and  point  out  that  the 
Jackson  bill  on  environmental  policy  and  a 
White  House  unit  was  passed  first  while 
Muskle's  provision  has  not  even  reached  the 
floor  yet. 

-  The  Wspute  between  the  two  Senators  has 
held  up  not  only  Jackson's  bill,  but  Senate 
floor  action  on  the  water  pollution  bill 
though  that  is  supposedly  coming  to  the 
Senate  floor  early  this    week. 

Over    the   past    week,    spokesmen    for    the 
two  Senators  have   been   negotiating.  With 
Chairman   Jennings   Randolph    (D-W    Va  i 
of  the   full   Public  Works  Committee    thev 
got  the  Democratic  leadership  last  Wednes- 
day to  postpone  a  vote  on  the  pollution  bill 
AH  sorts  of  proposals  have  been  made   but 
so  far  none  has  been  accepted  by  the  parties 
to  the  dispute:    for  example,  that  the  Jack- 
son bill,  though  already  passed  bv  the  Senate 
now  be  referred  to  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee  for   hearings   on   the   environmental 
po.lcy  statement  included  In  the  measure- 
or    ion    the   other    side    of    the    issue:    thai 
Muskle   simply   drop    from    his    bill    its   sec- 
tion on  a  White  House  unit.  In  return  for 
which   Muskle    might    be  allowed   ro   go   to 
the    House-Senate   conference   on   Jackson's 
like  ^'^  ^^'^  rewrite  the  section  he  doesn't 

A  compromise  may  be  worked  out  before 
the  water  pollution  measure  reaches  the 
noor:  but  if  not.  it  is  conceivable  the  two 
senators  will  clash  openly  on  the  Issue  dur- 
ing this  week's  debate 
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torlal  from  the  September  19,  1969   Los 
Angeles  Times: 

Thk  Example  of  Don  Beldino 

Pew  men  have  "retired"  to  as  full  and  re- 
warding a  life  In  pubUc  service  as  did  Don 
Beldlng,  who  died  this  week  at  the  age  of  74 

Mr.  Beldlng  had  every  reason  to  rest  fol- 
lowing a  highly  successful  career  as  founder 
and  top  executive  of  a  major  advertising 
agency.  * 

Instead  his  retirement  from  Poote.  Cone  & 
Beldlng  in  1957  marked  the  beginning  of  an 
extraordinary  series  6t  volunteer  projects  on 
behalf  of  his  community  and  his  nation 

One  of  the  most  impressive  civic  monu- 
ments he  leaves  behind  Is  Los  Angeles  Inter- 
national Airport.  Now  one  of  the  world's 
busiest,  International's  growth  was  guided 
by  Don  Beldlng  and  other  farslghted  mem- 
bers of  the  City's  Board  of  Airport  Com- 
missioners. 

In  addition,  Beldlng  also  served  in  1958  as 
national  president  of  the  Easter  Seal  cam- 
paign. He  was  highly  motivated,  for  35  years 
earlier  he  had  recovered  from  a  near-fatal 
att*ck  of  tuberculosis— the  result  of  being 
gassed  In  World  War  I. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Beldlng  was  national  fund 
chairman  of  the  Arthritis  and  Rheumatism 
Foundation,  president  of  the  Crippled  Chil- 
dren's Society  of  Los  Angeles,  co-chairman 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Committee  for  the  Handi- 
capped, and  in  1965  he  succeeded  Gen  Elsen- 
,°7,f  ^  P^s'dent  Of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Freedoms  Foundation. 
^,  '"^!  ^™^  awarded  Mr.  Beldlng  its  Dis- 
tinguished Civilian  Service  Medal  in  1961  in 
recognition  of  his  performance  as  civilian 
»!nV°,w  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  South- 
ern California. 

Don  Beldlng  set  an  Impressive  example  of 
public  service.  His  death  will  be  mourned 
throughout  the  nation,  but  nowhere  as  much 
as  in  the  community  to  which  he  devoted 
so  much  time  and  talent. 


September  29,  I9ny     I     September  29,  1969 


VOTE    REFORM    BILL    A    BLOW    TO 

I  STATES 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 


TRIBUTE  TO  DON  BELDING 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  September  29.  1969 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  Mr 
Speaker,  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Of  the  entire  country  lost  a  dedicated 
pubhc  servant  when  Don  Belding  passed 
away.  The  many  humanitarian  causes 
that  were  associated  with  him  will  miss 
his  leadership  and  inspiration  His  civic- 
mindedness  created  an  example  for  oth- 
ers to  follow.  Don  Belding  will  be  sorelv 
missed  by  those  who  knew  him  and  by 
the  community  he  so  ably  served 

With   this   In   mind.   I   would   like   to 
enclose  in  the  Record  the  following  edi- 


OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  29,  1969 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  a 
column  by  David  Lawrence  which  ap- 
peared in  last  weeks  Evening  Star  I 
think  Mr.  Lawrence  makes  some  excel- 
lent points  about  the  direct  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President 
The  column  follows : 

Vote  Reform  Bill  a  Blow  to  States 

.n?'l'^J?°'^  strategy  of  presidential  politics 
and  perhaps  congressional  campaigns,  too. 
wni  be  completely  changed  if  the  proposed 
amentinient  to  the  constitution  providing  for 
direct  popular  election  of  the  president  and 
Vice  president  is  adopted.  It  h^  Just  pa^ed 
the  House  and  soon  will  be  considered  bv 
the  Senate.  ■ 

The  power  and  Influence  of  the  states  may 
well  vanish,  and  the  nation  may  be  ruled 
by  the  regions  with  the  largest  populations 
As  persons  of  voting  age  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write  are  made  eligible  to  vote  the 
opportunity  for  widespread  frauds  will  be 
increased. 

Presidential  candidates  would  no  longer 
pay  much  attention  to  the  smaller  states  In 
the  South  and  in  the  Pacific  and  Rocky 
Mountain  areas,  but  would  concentrate  on 


West"^  "'^  majorltJes  in  the  East  and  Middle 

-niree  fourths  of  the  state  legislatures  must 
notify  such  an  amendment,  and  there  ar. 
doubts  whether  this  will  happen,  as  it  win 
take  only  12  states  to  block  the  adoption  of 
the  proposed  amendment. 

The  two  plans  which  were  rejected  in  the 

.^°'i^pw^'^  T'J'  ^"  ""^P'^S  ^'^h  tradition 
n  America.  Under  each,  the  Electoral  Col 
lege  would  have  been  continued,  but  all  of  \ 
states  electoral  votes  would  not  have  tohp 
to  the  candidate  who  received  the  maJoHtv 
of  the  popular  vote  within  the  state  It  ha'I 
been  recognized  that  the  latter,  which  is  thP 
present  system,  is  faulty,  and  the  alterna- 
tives  being  suggested  would  have  allotted 
an  electoral  vot«  to  the  winner  in  each  00^ 
gressional  District  or  divided  a  states  elei" 
toral  votes  in  proportion  to  each  candidate.; 
popular  vote  in  the  state. 

If  the  proposed  amendment  becomes  a  part 
of  the  Constitution,  presidential  candidates 
who  make  a  good  appearance  on  TV  or  who 
can  deliver  clever  speeches  appealing  to  the 
masses  will  probably  be  victorious.  Campalim 
expens^  will  move  up  by  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  because  the  emphasis  would  no  lone 
^l  ^^J"^  ^""^  to  win  a  majorltv  In  each 
state  but  how  to  get  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  total  votes  cast  in  the  whole  countrv 
More  organization  workers  would  be  utlUz«i 
inside  the  big  cities.  ""nzea 

Only  if  no  candidate  polls  40  percent  of 
the  popular  vote  would  there  be  a  runoff 
election  between  the  two  leading  candidates 
Experienced  politicians,  however,  know  that 
even  in  a  three-way  race,  It  Is  not  difficult 
to  get  a  little  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
popular  vote.  The  1968  election,  with  three 
candidates  running,  was  close  between  Nixon 
and  Humphrey,  but  the  Nixon  and  Wal- 
lace votes  together— which  were  obviously 
antl-Johnosn— were  not  enough  to  keeo 
Humphrey  from  winning  42  7  percent 

The  nature  of  political  conventions  is  also 
likely  to  be  modified  considerably  If  the 
JJfl^'l'i.^  amendment  is  adopted.  It  Will  mean 
that  the  contest  for  delegates  will  be  more 
vigorously  fought  in  those  states  where  there 
are  primaries.  In  many  cases,  however  the 
state  political  organizations  choose  the  dele- 
gates, so  that  it  is  possible  for  political  bosses 

hIJ,?!  ^  ^T  '"^  '''"^'  ^°  ^'«=t  the  presl- 
dentlal  nominee  of  a  party. 

There  have  been  some  "instances  In  which 
a  majority  In  only  nine  cities  In  the  countrv 
were  enough  to  secure  the  election  of  k 
Democratic  candldat^e  who  already  had  the 
South  in  his  pocket.  But  since  the  South  has 
changed,  this  has  been  impossible  Richard 
Nixon,  the  Republican  candidate  in  1P68 
would  not  have  won  without  some  of  the 
southern  states  and  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port  of  the  West.  He  failed  to  carry  some 
of  the  more  populous  states,  but  was  able  to 
overcome  this  by  the  electoral  votes  of  smaller 
states. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  this  may 
no  longer  be  possible,  because  the  candidal^ 
with  the  widest  "popular"  appeal  could  get 
big  majorities  in  the  states  with  the  largest 
populations,  and  these  would  offset  the  vote 
in  other  areas. 

There  are.  of  course,  defects  In  the  present 
system  whereby  a  popular  majority  in  a  state 
swings  the  state's  entire  electoral  vote  The 
practical  alternative  which  has  been  advo- 
cated IS  that  a  state  would  be  given  an  elec- 
toral vote  for  each  of  its  Congressional  Dis- 
tricts, plus  two  statewide,  and  record  them 
by  the  majority  in  each  district,  with  only 
two  electors  chosen  by  the  majority  vote  of 
the  state. 

Certainly  the  new  amendment  Is  not  going 
to  be  in  effect  in  time  for  the  1972  election 
If  the  state  legislatures,  with  their  own  in- 
tei-ests  In  mind,  examine  the  matter  care- 
fully, the  proposal  may  never  be  adopted 


COMMUNIST    TERROR    TACTICS    IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday.  September  29.  1969 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  in  the  Congress  who  have  been  keep- 
ing track  of  the  Communist  terror  tac- 
tics used  by  the  North  Vietnamese  in 
South  Vietnam  have  been  dismayed  that 
the  press  coverage  on  this  matter  has 
been  almost  minimal. 

Yet  i-eams  have  been  written  about  the 
Green  Berets.  I  am  sure  that  whatever 
justice  is  found  in  that  case  will  be  meted 
out.  However,  for  even  one  case  like  this 
we  have  had  first  page  articles  no  end. 
The  assassinations,  kidnapings,  and  in- 
juries done  to  civilians  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  South  Vietnam  are  almost 
unbelievable.  Recently,  there  was  placed 
on  the  desk  of  the  U.S.  negotiators  in 
Paris  a  10-page  document  entitled  "Com- 
munist Terror  Tactics  in  Vietnam."  The 
columnist,  Jack  Anderson,  has  written 
a  stoiT  which  is  quoted  in  the  Cham- 
paign-Urbana  News  Gazette  of  Monday. 
September  22  on  the  editorial  page.  It  is 
entitled  "Communist  Terror  Record 
Hangs  Over  Paris  Peace  Talks."  In  this 
column.  Mr.  Anderson  quoted  directly 
from  the  document. 

This  relates  a  great  deal  to  what  took 
■place  in  North  Vietnam  in  the  1950's.  Mr. 
Anderson  uses  the  figure  as  varying 
widely  between  10.000  and  500.000.  The 
Slate  Department  uses  the  figures  50,000 
to  150.000  people  shot,  starved,  or  assas- 
sinated, and  those  should  be  at  least  fair 
estimates  of  what  took  place. 

The  figures  released  last  week  should 
have  been  front-page  news  in  everj-  daily 
newspaper  in  the  country-.  AP  released  a 
stor>'  on  Saigon  on  September  24  includ- 
ing actual  figures  for  the  week  ending 
Saturday.  September  20.  in  which  it  is 
reported  that  North  Vietnamese  terror 
squads  killed  99  civilians,  wounded  238. 
and  kidnaped  83.  In  August.  345  civilians 
were  assiissinated.  1.392  were  woimded, 
and  141  kidnaped. 

Prom  Januarj-  1  to  August  20.  1969. 
5.030  civilians  were  assassinated,  almost 
13.000  wounded,  and  almost  5,500  South 
Vietnamese  were  kidnaped  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong. 

In  order  that  m.v  colleagues  may  have 
a  clear  imderstandlng  of  what  has  taken 
place,  I  attach  herewith  the  article  of 
Jack  Anderson  as  printed  in  the  Cham- 
paign-Urbana  News  Gazette  of  last  Mon- 
day and  also  another  article  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 25: 

Communist  Terror  Record  Hangs  Over  Paris 
Peace  Talks 

Washington. — Among  the  briefing  papers 
of  the  U.S.  negotiators  in  Paris  Is  a  stark.  10- 
page  document,  entitled  "Communist  Terror 
Tactics  in  Vietnam."  which  casts  a  shadow 
over  the  truce  talks  and  restrains  the  Ameri- 
cans from  making  careless  concessions. 

It  presents  a  sober,  documented  account  of 
Communist  purges  in  the  north  and  assas- 
sinations In  the  south — a  dark  reminder  of 
what  could  be  expected  If  the  Communists 
should  ever  take  over  South  Vietnam. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Does  it  necessarily  follow  that  a  Com- 
munist victory  In  South  Vietnam  would 
lead  to  mass  arrests  and  wholesale  execu- 
tions''" This  grim  question  is  raised  by  the 
document  "Such  a  prediction  can  only  be 
based  on  the  p>ast  performance  and  present 
policies  of  the  Communist  party.  Prom  the 
1945  August  Revolution'  purges  through  the 
1968  Hue  massacre  and  beyond,  the  record 
is  not  very  reassuring." 

Captured  enemy  documents  bring  in  dally 
confirmation  that  It  is  still  Communist  policy 
to  eliminate  opposition  by  systematic  assas- 
sination. Some  captured  instructions  even 
assign  assassination  quotas  and  scold  execu- 
tion squads  that  fall  behind  in  their  mur- 
dering. 

The  victims,  of  course,  are  called  "cruel  ty- 
rants" and  "enemies  of  the  people."  However, 
they  include  women  and  children  whose  only 
crime  is  being  related  to  government  officials 
or  sympathizers. 

The  document  prepared  for  the  U.S.  truce 
team  charges  that  the  Communists  since 
1945  have  made  "a  very  considerable  effort 
throughout  Vietnam  to  eliminate  any  actual 
or  potential  opposition  through  arrests  and 
political  murder." 

The  Communist  takeover  In  the  north  was 
followed  by  large  scale  executions,  which 
reached  massacre  proportions  during  the 
1951-56  period.  Communist  vengeance  was 
first  wreaked  upon  the  landowners,  but  this 
was  broadened  in  1953  Into  a  reign  of  ter- 
ror known  euphemistically  as  the  political 
struggle." 

In  many  ways,  It  resembled  the  "cultural 
revolution"  that  has  convulsed  Communist 
China.  Instead  of  using  Red  Guards,  how- 
ever, the  North  Vietnamese  party  "enlisted 
the  lowest  elements  of  society  to  torture  and 
murder  under  the  motto  Give  the  masses  a 
free  hand  to  fight  the  reactionaries .'  This 
wave  of  terror  spared  no  class  or  group,  and 
even    party    members    fell    victim    to    it. 

An  immediate  result  of  this  action."  the 
document  notes  wryly,  "was  a  graatly  In- 
creased willingness  to  volunteeer'  for  'cltl- 
zen-labor'  and  to  pay  taxes  promptly.  Also 
a  substantial  part  of  the  papulation  became 
implicated  In  these  executions,  thereby  re- 
moving the  sole  onus  from  the  party  and 
government.  The  main  effect,  however,  was 
to  condition  the  rural  population  for  the 
next  step,  the  land  reform  " 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  put  out  a  lot 
of  rosy  propsiganda  about  their  land  redis- 
tribution. They  leave  unmentloned  the  death 
that  accompanied  It. 

Declares  the  document:  "In  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  program,  a  norm  of  at  least 
one  death  sentence  per  village  was  set  for 
the  first  stage  and  was  raised  to  five  per 
village  in  the  following  stage.  Since  statistics 
on  the  number  of  victims  of  the  over-all  land 
reform  campaign  were  never  made  public, 
estimates  vary  widely  from  10.000  to  500.000 

"The  actual  figure  probably  lies  between 
100.000  and  200,000,  not  Including  the  con- 
siderable number  who  committed  suicide  to 
avoid  mass  trials  or  who  starved  to  death  as 
a  result  of  the  enforced  isolation  of  those 
victims,  with  their  families,  who  were  not 
permitted  to  leave  their  homes  for  months 
at  a  time  during  the  campaign.  By  the  time 
the  land  reform  campaign  ended  in  1956. 
virtually  the  entire  population  was  In  mourn- 
ing. .  .  . 

"There  is  no  way  of  telling  how  many 
people  subsequently  fell  victim  to  the  ever- 
tightening  police  controls  that  were  system- 
atically fastened  on  North  Vietnam." 

The  mass  bloodletting  in  the  north  was 
accompanied  by  more  refined  slaughter  In 
the    south. 

"Since  the  late  1950's"  alleges  the  docu- 
ment, "the  political  terror  tactics  In  the 
south  have  resulted  In  thotisands  of  civilians 
being  killed  and  tens  of  thousands  wounded 
or  abducted. .  .  .  These  actions  have,  however. 
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usually  not  been  indiscriminate.  They  have 
been  designed  to  eliminate  officials,  teachers, 
revolutionary,  development,  c&dre.  and  oth- 
ers who  represent  the  government  Or  they 
have  been  designed  to  discourage  the  popula- 
tion, both  rural  and  urban,  from  cooperating 
with  the  government. 

"The  Tet  offensive  of  1968  might  well,  the 
party  believed,  have  resulted  In  a  Communist 
victory  had  the  anticipated  general  uprising 
in  the  cities  materialized.  In  anticipation 
of  seizing  power,  the  party  reverted  to  some 
of  the  purge  tactics  it  had  used  In  1945  and 
1946  to  eliminate  or  neutralize  the  opposition 
leadership. 

"The  temporary  occupation,  in  February 
1968.  of  a  large  part  of  the  old  Imperial  capi- 
tal. Hue.  provided  the  world  with  a  grim 
foretaste  of  what  a  total  Communist  occu- 
pation of  South  Vietnam  might  well  pro- 
duce. Despite  the  Intense  fighting  in  the 
city,  cadres  equipped  with  lists  of  names  and 
addresses  on  clipboards  went  about  arresting 
and  executing  Vietnamese  and  foreigners 
who  were  of  significance  in  the  community 

•Often  their  wives  and  children  were  ex- 
ecuted with  them  In  all,  approximately  3.000 
civilian  men.  women  and  children  were  ex- 
ecuted In  the  Hue  area  Some  were  beheaded 
and  a  number  were  burled  alive  after  hastv 
executions  The  \1cUms  were  matnly  the  po'- 
llce,  political  leaders,  provincial  and  local 
civil  servants,  anybody  who  worked  for  the 
Americans,  and  anybody  who  was  known  for 
his  opposition  to  the  Viet  Cong 

"The  Hue  massacre  and  other  similar  ac- 
tions would  indicate  that  the  Communists 
still  believe  Truong  Chlnh's  dictum:  'For 
a  new-born  revolutionary  power  to  be  lenient 
with  counter-revolutionaries  is  tantamount 
to  committing  suicide'  " 

Cong  Terror  CoNTiNtrES  at  Bloodt  Pace  :  99 
Killed  in  a  Week  bt  Gverrillas 
Saigon.  Vtetnam.  September  24 — A  war 
waged  by  Viet  Cong  terrorists  against  civil- 
ians continued  at  a  bloodv  pace,  statistics 
showed  today. 

Reporu  released  by  government  agencies 
gave  these  figures : 

1.  In  the  week  ended  Saturdav.  enemy 
terror  squads  killed  99  persons,  wounded  238. 
and  kidnaped  83. 

2.  In  August.  345  clWllans  were  killed  by 
terrorists.  1.392  were  wounded,  and  141 
were  abducted. 

3  Prom  Jan.  1  to  Aug  20.  5.030  civilians 
were  killed.  12.935  wounded,  and  5,464  kid- 
naped 

BOMB    in    tin    cans 

Most  terror  attacks  occur  !n  those  shadow 
areas  which  the  government  controls  by 
day  and  the  Viet  Cong  runs  by  night  Such 
attacks  also  happen  on  the  streets  of  Saigon, 
Da  Nang.  and  Hue. 

This  morning,  a  few  minutes  after  Sai- 
gon's midnight  to  6  a.m.  curfew  had  lifted. 
venders  setting  up  stalls  at  the  central  mar- 
ket noticed  what  appeared  to  be  a  homemade 
bomb  in  a  small  tin  can. 

Police  called  a  bomb  disposal  unit.  A 
member  of  the  team  lifted  the  can.  It  ex- 
ploded, killing  him  and  wounding  three 
bystanders. 

Hamlet  officials  and  members  of  the 
Peoples  Self-Delense  force  [P.S.DF  ]  are 
particular  targets  of  the  terrorists. 

National  police  said  that  two  hamlet  chiefs 
had  been  assassinated  In  the  last  week,  a 
hamlet  chief  and  a  village  chief  wounded, 
and  two  other  hamlet  chiefs  abducted. 

PAPERS    pinned    to    BODIES 

Bodies  of  kidnaped  government  officlaJs 
often  are  found  with  Viet  Cong  execution 
papers  pinned  on  them.  The  papers  accuse 
them  of  crimes  against  the  people. 

In  a  raid  Monday  on  a  hamlet  near  Da 
Nang.  Viet  Core  guerrillas  abducted  30  girls 
who  were  P.S.DF    members,  national  police 
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■aid.  The  self-defenae  fore*  Is  a  voluntary 
paramlUUry  organization  whose  membere 
are  laaued  arm*  at  night  to  Increase  se- 
curity in  vlUagee, 

In  the  only  new  battlefield  contact  re- 
ported by  military  sources,  soldiers  of  the 
United  States  Ist  air  cavalry  division  and 
jet  flghter-bombers  teamed  up  to  kill  24 
North  Vletnameee  regulars  In  a  fight  55  miles 
north  of  Saigon.  There  were  no  American 
casualties. 


LOCAL  JURISDICTION  SHOULD  PRE- 
VAIL IN  OBSCENITY  CASES 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  29,  1969 
Mr  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  decl- 
r°u  ,  J  ^^^  "°"^^  Judiciary  Committee 
to  hold  hearings  on  a  number  of  bills  to 
curb  pornography  has  met  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  my  State  of  South 
Carolina   As  a  sponsor  of  one  of  these 
lllUs  I  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify m.its  behalf  before   the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  which  Is  conducting  the 
hearings.  I  was  unable  to  appear  before 
the  subcommitee  In  person  on  the  open- 
tog  day  of  the  hearings,   because   the 
House  Select  Committee   on  Crime,   on 
which  I  am  privileged  to  serve  as  rank- 
ing minority  member,  was  holding  hear- 

ITh     i'',?"^  ^  ^°«^°-  Nevertheless. 
I  did  submit  a  statement  to  the  subcom- 

^U'  V''^  ^  "^""^^  "^«  to  include  it  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  as  follows : 

i«^;  ^^^^'y^^'i  »°d  my  distinguished  col- 

j^Xf  ^"J"^  °°  '^«  Subcomi^ittee  of  the 
Judiciary    Committee,    you    are    to    bo^r.,^ 

Sm  f^r  th'"^"^  ^^^  •^^''^^^°'  -^  ""-■ 

critical  national  Importance  ™atter    of 

faJl^  ^t^.^D'y  appreciate  the  awesome  task 
lacing    this    Subcommittee,    views    fownrn 
What  ml«ht  be  considered  obscene  or  S^ 
S't'lsrion  IT^:-^-  -<^  'n  f^JrCat-- 

eratlon  of  First  Amendment  S  '^''■ 

agfrThat^'th.  '   '^''^^   "°«'  °'  "«   ^ould 

rdfSt^eSLS.^^— ---• 

wlt^^'^Cil°'"?    ^    ■'^^S    bombarded 
in  hVt^^1^4,;r"^^  °'  -x-onented  mall 

sJ^r,H^n^™*°-  '^  ™y  constituency  in  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  South  Caro 
llna  can  be  used  as  an  example,  the^eslde°t 
has  certainly  hit  the  mark    Dalfy    i  receive 
«>mplalntfi    from    JuBtlflably    Irate    p^enls 

Zx^f^''  '°°'*^'^  advertisement  fo^sex 
oriented  material,  and  In  many  Instances 
children  open  mall  which  only  seems  to  beln 
advertisement.  Unfortunately  mc^  o?  tL« 
advertisements  are  not  limited  t^«I,^^. 
descrlDtion  r,r  fK«  -  1  ""'""*  lo  a  written 
u.»cription  of  the  product  for  sale    thev  arp 

imagination  "ui-umg     to     the 

o^e^J4  aSru^oTL-s-^  Z,7r 

Most  Of  the  so-called  award-wlnrflng^'mo- 

^L^.'^     """^^  """^   ^'S^'y   publicized   novel 
the«e  days  are  also  purposely  designed  to  ex 
Plolt  sex  in  Its  most  prurient  form   On Iv  ten 

woufd'f  °'k"''  ''''''  ^^«  '^^'"^  and  bo^ks 
would  have  been  placed  in  the  underground 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

category,  and  now  the  Alms  play  in  neigh- 
borhood theatres  and  the  books  are  on  the 
best-seller  lists. 

i.J?f!"»!***^'^'  '^  ^  ™^'"*  dlfflcult  to  place 
limitations  on  what  motion  picture  films 
8ho|w  or  what  books  say  under  present  fed- 
eral law.  This  18  a  matter  for  each  Individual 

^^H^.u'^'"'*'^'''  ^"""^  ^  *^"»  connection  I 
would  like  to  discuss  my  bill,  H.R.  11555 
later  on.  ' 

But.  there  are  federal  statutes  governing 
smut  mall.  Of  course  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  been  hampered  In  Its  ability  to  en- 

<^n^.^^  ^'"*  .".*  consequence  of  various 
Supreme  Court  decisions;  however  enact- 
^^?l°l  '^f  P^««'<lenf3  legislative  proposals 
which  I  might  add  include  some  ^oS^  ff 
penalties,  should  help  clear  the  air 

During  my  service  In  the  House  I  have 
written  numerous  letters  to  the  Post  Office 
fhT^.T"' /""'^'^'"^    '"y    «>'>«'^n    about 

dKtr^nt    '^'**"?,  ^"^^   "^    "   »   '«hlCle   to 

distribute  sexually-offensive  propaganda  The 
btt^'^r  'r'"  '^"  Departn^nf  has  aiw^s 
but  th^""^."'  ^'"^  generally  sympathetic, 
^n.  ™  ';^"f  ^™  ^'"^5's  the  sariie-Pos^ 
Office  officials  feel  that  their  efforts  to  enforce 

Sunr^^  ""r^""^  ^  ^°'  "^"^^^  ""^^"^  °*  th^ 
bupreme  Court. 

Co^rt  °f«n  °?"^  "^"^  '°  "^^^"^  ^^e  Supreme 
brc^  iV\''  ^  f''^"^''*  ■'"^l^'^l  restraint,  a 
fn^H,n  .'i'"  "  ^^'"ed  without  anyone, 
including  the  Justices  themselves,  being  pre- 
pare^ for  It.  The  obscenity  dictum  hLd^ 
down  by  the  Court  has  been  one  of  the  m«rt 
confuting  of  all.  especlaUy  to  the  l^^r 
courts.  And.  indeed  It  Is  cokfuslng 

CourtTnl"p^.n/''"  '*°^^Ke  Of  the  Supreme 
court  in  recent  years,  to  pass  the  very  nebu- 
lous test  that  the  court  arches  to  the  Km 
Amendment,  a  matter  Is  not  conaldereT"- 
gaily  obecene  unless  it  Is  quote- 

Unq^'u'^'"'  '"''^"*  redeeming  social  value." 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  certain  that  the  Su- 
fhf^^f^"^  °ever  realized  the  advert  effe^ 
this  edict  would  have  on  curbing  poTnoeS- 
?^y„.^7?>f."y  speaking:  howevfr.^tJiT^d 
result  of  this  Intrusion  Into  a  delicate  ^ea 

Cft^*J.r  ""^^  '^"°  ^  well-organlzJ^   cal^u! 

Sts-r^Te  x^e^v^^^\--  To^- 
tr  ^rnt%^^^-  -^-  ---  -'^  -""™ 

dX^»"fv,^^'^*°"'  ^°"'«1  '^ot  attempt  to 
fer^v  •  ft^°^«'«  meaning  of  the  term  -'ut^ 
«?i  Lk  .  '^"^  ^^^  connotation  of  being 
all-embracing,  and  In  this  regard  has  b^ 
interpreted  by  many  lower  cSurts  and^w 
enforcement  officials  to  simply  meeS  th^T 
anything  goes,  no  matter  hoW  le^TJ  if 

the  time  trying  to  get  a  conviction  because  It 

^.  °Z'?^It^  ""^  '^^  Supreme  ^T 
This  Is  Indeed  uafortunate  It  is  trncH^ 
By  handing  down  such  a  totelly  mane  ^d 
confusing  rule  of  law.  the  Supr^e  Co^^n 
my  judgment  has  opened  the^p^do^a^b^^ 
of  unrestricted  obscenity  ^^""""ra  s  box 

Aorif  V^»"«  ^  ^  ^^y  °^  ^°P^  -^^t  this  past 
rff,.  .  ^^  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a 
decision  upholding  a  New  York  Sta°e^aw 
Which  prohibits  the  selling  of  varTous  lewrt 
magazines  to  persons  under  17  v^rs  of  ale 
As  a  re^It  of  this  decision  a  number  of  state 
legislatures  are  cracking  down  on  the  por! 
nography  racket.  ^°'^ 

It  t^  i.«  ^°,"°°^'^  ^^''''er  in  this  statement 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  is  obscene 
The  concept  of  what  constitutes  pornography 
will  differ  from  state  to  state,  from  Ji^isdlc- 
tlon  to  jurisdiction.  Therefore,  it  s^ms  t^ 

wmch'na°ke:  into'"^  ^^'"^'^  °^  ^«<^-" '^- 
wnicn    takes    Into    account   local    custom.; 

would  allow  each  state  or  local  JurlsdictiTn 
wha"'i'o/'fs  nr  ^«^"-'°«tlon^s  to'  S 
sirti*oTclLTy%rr^-?es?-  ^r  S 

po^rp^e^r-^'  '''  ^^^'^^^^'^^'^  °^  ^  ^^ 
This    brings    me    to   my    bill.   H.R.    11555. 
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^L  H  ''^*"'"^''  °'  ^^^  legislation  i.  -o 
bring  order  out  of  chaos  concerning  the 
trial  and  review  of  criminal  actions  Invfh  „. 

rnHf!,°H'^-,  ^'  ""P°"*«  '^°  restrictions  on  an 
individual  state.  It  does  not  Infringe  uoon 
anyone's  freedom  of  speech.  It  does^upifoW 

ties   to   determine  for  themselves   if  some 
thing  Is  pornographic.  What  could  be  fairer 
mfsVaro"^  ^°-'  --'^-^  -  P-vau'7j 

Inl^^!^  '?  '^'"y  appellate  Jurisdiction  o 
any  Federal  court  of  a  decision  by  a  lurv  n 
regard  to  criminal  actions  involvine  oh 
scenltj-^  Additionally,  no  Federal  court  tou?d 
have  the  authority  to  review,  reverse  or  "« 
ff,ll  ^  f  ^^'«'°"  by  a  court  of  a  state  or  its 
subdivision  concerning  local  obscenity  =ta 
tutes.  ■'  " 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  shocked  and  alarmed 
over  the  flood  of  indecent  movies,  bo?ks 
magazines,  and  mall  advertisements  which 
have  cropped  up  on  the  American  scene  in 
Just  the  past  few  years.  Some  call  it  a  sexual 
revolution.  Some  say  we  are  Just  throwing  off 
the  yoke  of  a  puritan  past  Still  others  clsu- 
ally  dismiss  this  phenomenon  as  a  passine 
fancy.  I  say  nonsense.  I  don't  believe  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  people  In  this 
country  accept  low  moral  standards  as  a  v.av 
of  life.  ' 

No  one  has  a  right  to  Invade  a  person's 
privacy  by  filling  his  mail  with  filthy,  pander- 
Ing  advertisements.  No  one  has  a  right  to  cor- 
rupt the  morals  of  youth  by  selling  them 
vulgar  magazines,  pictures,  etc.  And,  I  believe 
It  is  pact  time  for  Congress  to  get  tough  and 
break  up  the  activities  of  these  brazen  dealers 
in  lasclviousness. 

While  I  am  certainly  open  to  consideration 
of  any  bill  to  attain  this  objective.  I  do  be- 
lleve  that  that  bill  should  eliminate  the  con- 
fusion brought  about  by  the  Supreme  Court's 
entry  into  the  obscenity  business.  Once  the 
law  is  clarified,  prosecutors  should  have  Uttle 
trouble  in  getting  convictions  in  obscenity 
cases,  especially  when  the  accused  has  to  face 
local  Juries. 

That  concludes  my  statement.  Thank  vou 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcora-' 
mlttee  for  your  kind  Indulgence 


NO  PLACE  FOR  POLITICS  IN 
VIETNAM  DEBATE 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  29,  1969 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  discussion  in  the  House  today  as 
there  was  comment  in  the  news  media 
over  the  weekend,  about  the  possibility  of 
partisan  attacks  on  President  Nixon  on 
the  issue  of  Vietnam.  Since  my  name  has 
come  up  in  these  discussions.  I  want  to 

™^T  ^  ?         ^"^*  ^'^^^  "^y  position  is. 

While  I  believe  President  Nixon  should 
take  additional  steps  toward  disengage- 
ment in  Vietnam,  I  am  opposed  to  any 
partisan  action  by  Democrats  in  the  Con- 
gress to  force  his  hand. 

For  se\-eral  weeks  I  have  been  work- 
ing quietly  with  some  Members  of  both 
parties  here  in  trying  to  devise  wav,^  in 
which  like-minded  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans could  counter  the  pressures  on 
the  President  by  the  Thieu-Ky  Govern- 
ment and  by  Americans  who  would  still 
seek  a  military  victorj-  in  Vietnam  This 
Is  the  only  approach  that  makes  any 
sense  to  me. 


A  great  majority  of  Americans  of  both 
parties  supported  our  initial  Involvement 
and  later  escalation  in  Vietnam.  I  was 
one  of  that  majority  until  1967,  and  I 
assume  my  share  of  the  responsibility. 
In  my  judgment,  the  war  will  end  only 
when  Democrats  and  Republicans,  work- 
ing together  through  our  political  proc- 
esses, bring  about  the  difficult  and  pain- 
ful changes  which  are  necessai-y  to  alter 
our  course. 

I  regret  that  a  private  meeting  which 
I  attended  last  week  has  been  publicized 
In  a  manner  to  suggest  that  I  favor  steps 
to  exploit  the  President's  present  dif- 
ficulties. I  do  not.  Mr.  Nixon  did  not 
start  this  war.  His  problems,  are  in  large 
part,  inherited.  He  is  the  only  President 
we  have  got,  and  he  is  under  tremendous, 
conflicting  pressures.  His  is  a  difficult  job 
which  deserves  all  the  help  we  can  give 
him. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  additional 
steps  are  needed  to  get  us  out  of  this 
horrible  war,  and  to  that  end  I  intro- 
duced a  resolution  last  week  calling  for 
the  withdrawal  of  substantially  all  of 
our  troops  by  the  end  of  next  year.  In  my 
judgment  the  government  in  Saigon  will 
continue  to  press  for  unreasonable  objec- 
tives, impossible  to  achieve  by  arms  or 
negotiations,  until  we  take  this  kind  of 
definite  and  Irrevocable  step. 

I  commend  President  Nixon  for  his 
May  14  speech,  for  his  start  of  troop 
withdrawals,  and  for  his  initiative  in 
transferring  responsibility  to  the  South 
Vietnamese.  I  only  hope  he  will  go  fur- 
ther and  take  the  additional  steps  I  be- 
lieve are  necessary  to  extricate  us  from  a 
war  nearly  ever>-one  agrees  was  one  of 
the  worst  blunders  in  American  history. 


HOMEBUILDERS  NEED  IMMEDIATE 
HELP 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  29,  1969 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
congressional  August  recess,  I  met  with 
representatives  of  the  Home  Builders 
Association  of  Washington  State.  They 
pointed  out  to  me  the  crisis  faced  by  the 
residential  construction  industry  due  to 
the  existing  high  interest  rates  and  the 
consequent  drjnng  up  of  mortgage  funds. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  critical  shortage  in  housing  that 
action  by  Government  is  urgent  and  in 
this  connection  I  would  hope  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  would  promptly  take  ac- 
tion to  roll  back  the  prime  interest  rate. 
Also,  I  would  hope  this  House  would  take 
immediate  steps,  as  recommended  by  the 
homebuilding  industry,  to  Implement 
some  controls  on  consumer  credit. 

At  this  point,  I  submit  for  inclusion  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  position 
statement  on  the  financial  crisis  In  the 
re.'iidential  construction  Industry : 
A    PosmoN    Statement — Financial    Crisis, 

Home  Bitilders  Association  of  Washdjc- 

TON    State 

The  residential  construction  Industry  m 
this  state  and  throughout  the  nation  Is  In  a 
most  critical  period.  The  need  for  adequate 
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housing  for  the  American  people  Is  at  an  all 
time  high  and  yet  skyrocketing  prices  and 
Interest  rates  are  making  it  impossible  for 
the  Industry  to  build  the  houses  our  nation 
so  badly  needs. 

It  has  been  stated,  and  with  Justification, 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  permitted 
the  nation's  large  banks  to  undermine  the 
Board's  tight  money  policy.  These  large 
banks  have  fed  the  Inflationarv  corporate 
boom  Instead  of  turning  down"  loans  and 
rationing  credit.  Inflation  has  not  been  and 
is  not  being  curbed— higher  and  higher  in- 
terest rates  have  most  certainly  not  slowed 
consumer  credit  which  is  practically  un- 
limited on  goods  and  services  in  every  city 
in  the  country.  In  short.  little  or  nothing  has 
been  done  to  alleviate  the  plight  of  the 
home  builder.  Many  In  our  Industry  are 
either  in  serious  financial  difficulties  or  have 
shut  down  operations.  It  Is.  thus,  apparent 
that  state  and  national  housing  goals  will 
not  be  met  and  that  Irreparable  damage  will 
be  done  to  the  home  building  Industry  un- 
less positive,  constructive  and  perhaps  even 
drastic  action  Is  taken  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Therefore — to  afford  some  modicum  of  re- 
lief while  a  long  term  solution  is  sought,  the 
Home  Builders  Association  of  Washington 
Slate  accept*  the  necessity  for  the  following 
action : 

1.  Immediate  implementation  of  effective 
controls  on  con.'^umer  credit:  and 

2.  An  immediate  rollback  in  the  Prime  In- 
terest Rate  to  7'2  '"r . 


VISION.  FAITH,  AND  COURAGE 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDEK 

OF    KENrrCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  29,  1969 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, September  11,  Brig.  William  Han-ev, 
Salvation  Army  Di\'1slon  commander 
addre.ssed  the  18th  graduating  class  of 
the  Booth  Hospital  School  of  Practical 
Nurse  Education.  His  exhortation  to 
idealistic  and  humanitarian  pursuit  was 
reported,  along  with  the  plans  and 
thoughts  of  the  dedicated  graduates  in 
the  following  Kentucky  Post  article  writ- 
ten by  Nancye  Moncrief  and  appearing 
on  Friday,  September  12: 

Vision,  PArrn,  and  CotrRACE 
(By  Nancye  Moncrief) 

Last  night  15  modem  dav  Florence  Nlght- 
engales  were  given  the  prerequisites  to  suc- 
cess—"vision  to  see,  faith  to  believe  and 
the  courage  to  do." 

And  today  all  15,  graduates  of  Booth  Hos- 
pital's School  of  Practical  Nurse  Education, 
began  work  in  their  new  profession. 

Speaker  at  the  18th  graduation  held  at 
First  Presbyterian  Church.  Ft.  Wright  was 
Brig.  William  Harvey,  Salvation  Armv  blvl- 
slon  Commander,  who  urged  the  graduates 
to  "help  patients  to  the  recovery  of  their 
Individual  identifications  and  a  renewed 
sens©  of  personal  worth  in  the  computer 
age." 

"You  have  the  privilege  of  convevlng  to 
your  patients."  Brig.  Harvev  said,  ''a  new 
sense  of  Identification  .  .  .  amid  the  com- 
plexities of  scientific  achievement." 

"The  Important  Ingredient  to  being  a 
nurse,"  explained  one  of  the  graduates,  Mrs 
Geraldlne  Sterling,  "la  the  love  of  people." 

"That's  why  I  decided  to  become  a  nurse 
Ifs  always  been  In  the  back  of  my  mind 
that  someday  I  would  be  a  nurse." 

Mrs.  Sterling  of  1102  Central  Row.  Elsmere. 
has  two  children.  Joey,   14  and  Karen,   10. 

"Without  my   huflband'e    (Gerald's)    help 
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and  the  children's  I  could  n«ver  have  don« 

it. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Clarlo  became  acquaints! 
with  work  at  a  hospital  16  years  ago  when 
she  served  as  a  nurse's  aid. 

She  stopped  to  rear  her  family.  Carol  31 
and  William.  17 

■'Since  they're  grown  I  was  able  to  take 
the  time  to  attend  school,"  Mrs.  Clarlo  32 
Wilson  Road,  Newport,  said. 

Like  Mrs.  Sterling,  Mrs  Clario  will  con- 
tinue work  at  Booth. 

"I  hope  to  work  In  the  psychiatric  ward 
soon.  I  enjoy  helping  the  patients  there" 
Mrs  Clarlo  said.  Mrs.  Steriing  hopes  to  even- 
tually work  in  the  emergency  room  "where 
there  is  constant  variation." 

Barb  Pessler.  19  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Irvln  Feesler.  35  Woodlawn,  Newport  ha« 
taken  just  the  first  step  in  her  nurslne 
career  " 

In  F\ebruary.  she  begins  surgical  training 
at  Christ  Hospital.  Cincinnati 

"I  went  into  nursing  because  I  feel  it  is  the 
best  way  for  me  to  help  those  who  can't  help 
themselves."  the  1968  graduate  of  Our  Lady 
of  Providence  said. 

Miss  Celeste  Mueller,  20,  of  449  Ward  ave- 
nue. Bellevue,  will  begin  work  at  Children's 
Hospital  in  the  adolescent  ward 

"I  want  to  work  in  Intensive  care,"  the  1968 
graduate  of  Notre  Dame  said 

A  former  Candy  Striper  at  St.  Luke  Hos- 
pital. Miss  Mueller  went  into  pracUcal  nurs- 
ing "because  I  want  to  work  directly  with  the 
patients." 

■It  is  a  constant  learning  experience  Every 
day  is  different,"  the  daughter  of  Mrs  Mel- 
vln  Mueller  said. 

Work  as  a  Red  Cross  volunteer  grew  into  a 
nursing  career  for  Collen  Murphv  18  of  123 
Bonnie  Leslie.  Bellevue. 

She  win  work  at  Oood  Samaritan  Hospital 
Cincinnati,  "because  I  wanted  to  work  at  a 
larger  hospital." 

■I  worked  at  the  Brighton  Street  Cen- 
ter during  high  school  and  thought  for  a 
time  I  would  like  to  be  a  social  worker 

•■When  I  came  into  tlUs  program  I  knew  it 
was  what  I  wanted."  she  added. 

She  Is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Rosemary  Mur- 
phy. 

Nineteen-year-old  Rita  Lonneman,  daugh- 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Robert  Lonneman.  1050 
Altavla.  Park  Hills,  will  go  back  to  St.  Eliza- 
beth Hospital  where  she  did  volunteer  work 
during  high  school  at  Notre  Dame  Academy 

■I  love  people.  That's  really  why  I  decided 
to  go  into  nursing."  she  said. 

Other  graduates  Include: 

Miss  Beveriy  Burnslde,  8639  Cheviot  road 
Cincinnati:  Mrs  LaVerne  Feist,  Batavla  O- 
Mrs.  Chirley  Hicks.  Cincinnati:  Miss  Rita 
Kruetzkamp.  22  Virginia.  Ft.  Mitchell;  Miss 
Donna  LaPace.  421  Ward,  Bellevue 

Also  Mrs.  Phyllis  Manuel.  R.  1  Butler- 
Miss  Jackie  Poindexter,  4  Pike.  Bromlev  Mrs' 
Janice  Smith,  10  Valley.  Florence,  and  Miss 
Diane  Tebelman.  905  Kenrldge,  Villa  Hills 


COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

OF   WEST   VTBGIrOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  29,  1969 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  drafting  of  an  effective  coal 
mine  health  and  safety  bill  is  an  arduous 
undertaking.  Any  of  those  associated 
with  the  enactment  of  legislation  on  this 
issue  know  from  past  experience  that 
this  Is  a  thankless  task,  and  those  en- 
gaged in  it  are  shot  at  and  subjected  to 
pressures  from  aU  sides.  As  a  Represent- 
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atlve  in  Congress  from  the  largest  coal- 
producing  State  in  the  Nation,  I  feel  very 
keenly  and  personally  the  need  to  obtain 
the  strongest  possible  legislation.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  have  attempted  to 
speak  out  on  behalf  of  stronger  legisla- 
tion at  every  opportunity. 

I  respect  the  honesty  and  integrity  of 
all  those  who  are  associated  with  this  dif- 
ficult legislation.  Where  we  have  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  I  have  directed  my 
remarks  at  the  substantive  provisions  of 
the  pending  legislation.  On  two  different 
occasions  I  presented  testimony  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor urging  that  the  proposed  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Board  of 
Review  be  eliminated  from  the  bill,  and 
that  the  distinction  between  gassy  and 
nongassy  mines  be  eliminated. 

On  September  23.  1969,  at  pages  26619 
to  26620  of  the  Record,  I  again  presented 
arguments  on  these  two  sections  of  the 
bill.  At  no  point  in  my  remarks  did  I 
make  any  reference  to  any  individual 
Members,  and  confined  my  remarks  to 
what  i  felt  were  severe  shortcomings  in 
-these  -provisions. 

Accompanying  my  remarks.  I  inserted 
into  the  Record  articles  from  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Charleston.  W.  Va., 
Gazette.  One  of  these  articles  contains  a 
quotation  concerning  the  waiver  beyond 
6  years  which  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior may  give  for  electric  face  equip- 
ment in  certain  mines  if  the  equipment 
is  not  available.  This  article  quotes  me 
as  stating: 

This  is  an  open-end  waiver,  a  sellout  a 
giveaway. 

Although  I  certainly  did  characterize 
this  provision  as  an  "open-end  waiver," 
I  am  confident  I  did  not  use  words  like 
"sellout"  or  "giveaway."  and  in  any  case 
did  not  use  the  name  of  any  Member 
during  a  discussion  which  was  confined 
to  the  issues.  I  have  carefully  checked  all 
statements,  press  releases,  and  remarks 
issued  by  my  office  and  find  no  words 
such  as  "sellout"  or  "giveaway." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  tempers  flare 
during  the  passage  of  legislation  as  im- 
portant to  the  safety,  health,  and  lives 
of  thoiisands  of  coal  miners.  I  am  appre- 
ciative of  the  diligent  work  which  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent>, 
has  done  on  this  bill,  as  well  as  the  lead- 
ership exercised  by  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  my  neighbor,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Perkins).  I 
hope  that  a  strong  and  effective  bill  will 
emerge  from  the  deliberations  of  the 
Congress.  I  trust  that  the  loopholes  will 
be  closed  and  that  the  coal  miners  will 
have  the  protection  which  all  human 
beings  deserve. 
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annual  convention  In  Grand  Rapids 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  Congress 
to  appropriate  the  full  $1  billion  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1970  under  the 
construction  grant  progran.  of  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act.  The  resolution 
also  urges  the  President  to  refrain  from 
any  cutbacks  in  this  construction 
program. 

The  Michigan  Municipal  League  is  an 
association  of  Michigan  cities  and  vil- 
lages organized  in  1899  for  improvement 
of  municipal  government  by  united  ac- 
tion. I  am  pleased  that  the  league 
adopted  this  resolution  and  I  include  the 
text  of  the  resolution  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Program 


September  29,  1969     I    September  29,  1969 


MICHIGAN    MUNICIPAL    LEAGUE 
RESOLUTION    NO.     14 

Whereas,  the  approval  by  the  electors  of 
a  $835  million  water  pollution  control  bond 
Issue  has  placed  Michigan  In  the  vanguard 
in  seeking  to  eliminate  municipal  pollution 
of  our  water  resources,  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  government  by  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966  made  a 
commitment  to  the  States  and  local  units 
of  government  to  Join  with  them  In  a  major 
attack  on  water  pollution  and.  as  a  result, 
the  State  of  Michigan  and  its  cities  and  vil- 
lages have  worked  dlllcently  on  a  compre- 
hensive action  plan  within  the  framework 
of  the  Federal  program,  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  government  has  not 
only  failed  to  meet  Its  commitments  by  fall- 
ing to  appropriate  funds  in  accordance  with 
the  1966  Act  but  now  the  administration 
seems  ready  to  make  major  cutbacks  in  even 
the  reduced  program,  and 

Whereas,  these  changes  In  the  Federal  pro- 
gram threaten  the  success  of  Michigan's 
water  pollution  control  program; 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved.  That  the 
Michigan  Municipal  League  in  Convention 
assembled  this  11th  Day  of  September.  1969 
urges  the  Congress  to  reconsider  Its  ill- 
advised  withdrawal  of  full  support  for  the 
water  pollution  control  program  by  appro- 
priating the  full  amounts  authorized  in  the 
1966  Act,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  members 
of  the  League  urge  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  refrain  from  any  cutbacks 
in  the  construction  program  that  will  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  water  pollution  program. 


ISRAELS  CAUSE  IS  JUST 


FEDERAL    WATER    POLLUTION 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  29.  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mich- 
igan Municipal  League  at  its  recent  71st 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  29,  1969 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
particular  privilege  to  be  on  hand  to 
greet  the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel,  Mrs. 
Golda  Meir,  when  she  arrived  in  the 
United  States,  Wednesday,  September 
24. 

The  first  stop  of  this  proud,  inspiring 
lady's  visit  to  America  was  its  spiritual 
birthplace.  Philadelphia.  Her  first  public 
appearance  on  our  shores  was  at  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  where  she  stirred  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  20.000  of  my  fellow 
Philadelphians. 

At  Independence  Hall.  Mrs.  Meir  told 
the  cheering  crowd  that  she  was  pleased 
to  be  "near  the  Liberty  Bell,  near  this 
room  where  men  sat  and  declared  them- 
selves free  and  did  not  fear  the  large 


forces  who  were  against  them.  They 
were  free  in  spirit  and  therefore  they 
were  strong.  Nowhere  else  is  Israel  so 
well  understood  as  on  these  grounds  and 
near  this  bell.  ■ 

Her    message    was    clear.    Israel    and 
America  share  more   than   friendship 
they  share  aspirations  and  the  view  that 
free  men  should  govern  themselves  in 
strength  and  in  safety. 

Twenty-one  years  and  three  open  con- 
fiicts  have  not  changed  the  basic  fact 
that  Israel's  cause  is  just  and  that  Israel 
and  America  share  the  common  purposes 
of  justice  and  freedom. 

I  issued  the  following  statement  on  the 
occasion  of  Mrs.  Meir's  arrival  in  the 
United  States  and  her  visit  to  Philadel- 
phia and.  with  the  unanimous  consent 
of  my  colleagues,  I  offer  it  here  for  the 
Record: 

M«s.  Meirs  Visrr  Is  a  Proud  Moment 

FOR  Our  Crrv 
Mrs.  Meir's  visit  to  Philadelphia  is  a  proud 
moment  for  our  city  of  friendship,  a  cltv 
where  the  friends  of  Israel  always  are  wel- 
come. Her  example  is  inspiration,  her  career 
a  mirror  of  the  odysseys  and  aspirations  of 
many  Jews  in  the  last  century. 

The  iron  of  her  life  and  character  has  been 
forged  in  Russia,  the  United  States  and 
Israel,  Just  those  nations  where  the  bellows 
of  history  has  produced  the  most  Intense 
flame  in  this  century. 

Her  mission  now  is  to  guarantee  the  peace- 
ful survival  of  the  state  of  Israel. 

Speaking  in  the  Israeli  Parliament  on  June 
30  of  this  year.  Mrs.  Meir  said: 

■Anybody  who  falls  to  honor  the  cease  fire 
agreement  and  shoots  at  us  cannot  claim  im- 
punity from  the  results  of  his  aggression 
Those  who  attack  us  should  not  be  surprised 
if  they  are  hit  seven-fold  In  response,  since 
our  main  purpose  In  retaliating  is  self  de- 
fense and  deterrence." 

Mrs.  Meirs  mission  to  the  United  States 
includes  seeking  the  wherewithal  for  self- 
defense.  Grown  accustomed  to  international 
criticism.  Israel  has  again  heard  these  rum- 
blings as  the  pace  of  defensive  conflict  has 
stepped  up  along  Suez.  As  one  national  Jour- 
nal recently  put  it,  the  world  expects  the 
Arabs  to  be  fanaUc  and  the  Jews  to  be  more 
reasonable. 

I  say  to  this,  is  it  reasonable  to  lay  down 
your  arms  in  the  face  of  calls  for  a  holv  war 
of  vengeance  from  your  avowed  enemies? 
Is  It  reasonable  to  risk  old  solutions  which 
have  failed  three  times  to  guarantee  you 
peace  and  security?  Is  it  reasonable  to  risk 
annihUatlon  to  satisfy  international  expecta- 
tions of  your  character? 

I  say  It  Is  not.  Mrs.  Meir  and  the  Israelis 
know  It  is  not. 

Perhaps  Israel  has  been  too  successful  for 
her  own  good.  Her  success  under  arms  has 
smudged  her  image  as  underdog.  Neverthe- 
less, the  essential  hazard  is  unchanged  A 
nation  of  3  million  persons  surrounded  by 
tens  of  millions  of  hostile  belligerents  must 
either  stand  or  be  pushed  into  the  sea. 

It  has  been  reported  that  Mrs.  Meir  has 
come  to  the  United  States  with  a  shopping 
list.  On  the  top  of  this  list  are  two  Items. 
Phantoms  and  A-4  Sky  hawks.  In  the  90th 
Congress,  I  helped  lead  the  fight  to  ensure 
that  the  United  States  sell  Israel  50  Phan- 
toms. The  first  of  those  Jets  was  In  Israel  this 
month.  I  am  prepared  to  again  help  lead  the 
fight  for  more  planes  in  the  91st  Congress 
As  a  friend  of  Israel — and  an  advocate  of  a 
better  break  for  the  consumer— I  pledge  to 
help  Mrs.  Meir  fill  her  shopping  list  and  get 
top  value  for  her  dollar. 

I  welcome  Mrs.  Meir  to  Philadelphia  and 
the  United  States  and  wish  her  shalom  and 
good  shopping. 


CANISIUS  COLLEGE  MARKS 
lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday,  September  29,  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Canisius 
College  in  my  home  city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
marked  its  100th  anniversary  this  past 
weekend  with  appropriate  ceremonies  at 
which  the  Very  Reverend  Michael  Walsh, 
S.J.,  president  of  Pordham  University, 
gave  the  principal  address. 

In  honor  of  the  occasion.  Mayor  Sedita 
proclaimed  Saturday  as  Canisius  College 
Day.  noting  its  "immeasurable  impact 
upon  the  Buffalo  community."  He  de- 
scribed it  as  the  "largest  private  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  on  the  Niagara 
Frontier." 

Describing  Canisius  as  one  of  the  "en- 
during institutions  on  the  frontier," 
Erie  County  Executive  B.  John  Tutuska 
said: 

Canisius'  continuing  Influence  for  the  good 
of  the  community  rests  heavily  on  the 
shoulders  of  some  5500  alumni  and  alumnae 
who  live  and  enrich  the  level  of  living  in 
Erie  County. 

Mr.  Speaker,   Canisius  has  played   a 
most  important  role  in  the  development 
of  the  Niagara  Frontier  and  richly  de- 
serves the  many  tributes  which  it  is  re- 
ceiving as  it  marks  its  centennial. 
■  Both  Buffalo  newspapers  have  spoken 
highly  of  the  proud  history  of  this  Jesuit 
institution  and  I  include  their  editorials 
with  my  remarks,  also  a  story  on  the 
remarks  by  Father  Walsh: 
(Prom    the    Buffalo    (N.Y.)     Courier-Express 
Sept.  21.  1969) 
Canisius  College  Centennial  Year 

Canisius  College,  long  recognized  as  one 
of  the  state's  leading  Institutions  of  higher 
learning,  today  marks  the  opening  of  Its 
Centennial  Week,  spearheading  a  program 
of  .icademlc  and  civic  events  which  will  con- 
tinue throughout  the  current  academic  year 
Unquestionably  the  steady  progress  made  by 
Canisius  has  far  out-stripped  even  the  most 
grandiose  dreams  of  its  four  Jesuit  priests 
from  the  University  of  Innsbruck,  Austria, 
when  they  first  opened  the  doors  of  the  col- 
lege to  25  students  100  years  ago. 

Prom  a  modest  four-room  class  building 
at  434  Elllcott  St.  Canisius  College  has 
inarched  steadily  onward;  first  to  a  larger 
structure  at  651  Washington  St,  adjacent 
to  St.  Michael's  Church,  and  41  years  later 
to  its  present  location  at  Main  and  Jeffer- 
son. The  location  of  the  college  in  what  In 
1913  was  regarded  as  a  remote  section  of 
Buffalo  is  a  testimonial  to  the  foresight  of 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  who  planned  and  guided 
the  growth  of  the  Institution  because  today 
It  is  almost  centrally  located  in  a  rapidly 
growing  section  of  Metropolitan  Buffalo. 

Magnificent  testimony  to  this  privately 
financed  Institution's  ability  to  keep  pace 
with  the  area's  growth  and  educational  de- 
mands Is  seen  in  the  sparkling  array  of  new 
buildings  that  have  been  erected  oii  the  ex- 
panded campus  since  the  close  of  World 
War  II;  the  latest  addition  being  the  new 
physical  education  center  at  Main  and 
Delavan. 

However.  Canisius  Colleges  contributions 
to  Greater  Buffalo  and  Western  New  York 
are  not  confined  to  physical  growth.  On  the 
contrary,  the  physical  progress  is  far  out- 
stripped by  the  contributions  the  Institution 
has  made  to  society.  Canisius  College  has 
had  an  Imprint  on  virtually  every  phase  of 
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life  in  Western  New  York  through  Its 
alumni. 

More  than  8.000  living  members  of  the 
college,  5,500  of  whom  reside  in  Erie  County, 
are  actively  engaged  In  the  professions,  in 
business,  in  government,  in  religious  life  and 
in  various  civic  enterprises  In  addition,  the 
college  Is  training  hundreds  more  young 
men  and  women  who  will  enter  into  the 
mainstream  of  Western  New  York  life.  Among 
them  will  be  a  number  of  underprivileged 
youth  who  are  receiving  a  college  education 
through  the  Martin  Luther  King  Scholar- 
ship program,  a  program  which  provides  op- 
portunities that  otherwise  would  have  been 
denied  them. 

Four  years  ago  In  summing  up  the  accom- 
plishments of  Canisius  College  and  its  pros- 
pects for  the  future,  an  evaluation  team  of 
the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  commented:  ■Canisius 
College  Is  favored  by  a  tradition  of  quality, 
an  unswerving  dedication  to  a  noble  purpose 
and  excellent  leadership.  There  is  ample  room 
lor  optimism  about  the  future" 

We  concur  in  the  association's  evaluation 
and  Join  with  the  rest  of  the  community  in 
wishing  Canisius  College  well  in  the  ob- 
servance of  Its  100th  anniversary  with  the 
prediction  that  the  accomplishments  of  the 
past  will  be  overshadowed  by  the  successes 
of  the  future. 

I  Prom  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.i  Evening  News, 

Sept.  26.  19691 

Canisius  Centennial 

With  tomorrow's  academic  convocation 
marking  the  formal  opening  of  its  splendid 
new  physical  education  complex  at  Main  St. 
and  Delavan  Ave  .  Canisius  College  displays 
impressive  evidence  of  its  youthful  vision  and 
spirit  of  urban  outreach  as  it  starts  its  vear- 
long  centennial  celebration 

As  Western  New  York's  largest  private  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning.  Canisius  Is  Justly 
proud  of  its  material  record  of  growth.  Its 
continuing  expansion  of  facilities — with  new 
classroom  space,  dining  and  residence  halls. 
and  an  Academic  Tower  to  be  built  on  the 
quadrangle  fronting  Main  St  —attests  to  the 
confident  foresight  accented  from  the  very 
beginning  of  Canisius  by  Its  Jesuit  founders 
in  1870. 

But  it  is  not  such  brick  and  mortar 
achievements  In  themselves  as  much  as  other 
qualities  of  spirit  and  outlook  that  give  spe- 
cial imprint  and  character  to  any  academic 
community.  Among  those  that  distinguish 
Canisius  is  its  firm  identity  as  an  essentially 
urban  college  committed  to  its  location  in 
the  Inner  city.  By  its  physical  presence  in  the 
city's  hub.  and  by  its  curricular  offerings,  it 
has  contributed  significantly  to  the  city's  re- 
development and  general  betterment.  Its  par- 
ticipation in  Buffalo's  Model  Cltv  program. 
its  Martin  Luther  King  scholarships,  and  its 
development  of  specialized  graduate  and  un- 
dergraduate programs  are  expressions  of  en- 
lightened concern  for  contributing  to  the 
needs  of  disadvantaged  youths  and  to  the 
city's  economic  and  cultural  life. 

Canisius  has  enjoyed  a  leadership,  as  exem- 
plified currently  by  that  of  the  Very  Rev. 
James  M.  Demske.  SJ,  alen  to  the  need  for 
blending  a  lively  openness  with  fidelity  to  tra- 
ditions of  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual 
development  of  students 

In  an  era  of  explosive  growth  of  higher 
education  and  the  problems  of  multiversity 
anonymity  this  has  fostered,  Canisius  has 
striven  consciously  to  guard  its  own  growth 
as  a  co-educatlonal  liberal  arts  campus 
against  the  loss  of  close  relationships  between 
students  and  teachers  It  cherishes  its  iden- 
tity as  essentially  a  "teaching  community," 
with  a  climate  congenial  to  communication, 
creative  discovery,  and  an  individualized 
search  for  values  In  life  beyond  those  related 
to  abstract  knowledge  and  learning  to  make 
a  living. 
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Its  maintenance  of  high  standards  In  the 
cultivation  of  excellence  has  attracted  to 
Canisius  students  from  nine  foreign  coun- 
tries and  22  states.  Yet  it  has  remained  com- 
mitted to  its  primary  role  as  a  college  serving 
the  needs  of  a  metropolitan  community  Its 
7500  alumni— Jurists,  executives,  legislators, 
teachers,  clergymen,  government  and  busi- 
ness administrators — have  contributed  im- 
mensely to  the  enrichment  of  Buffalo's  civic 
and  professional  life. 

With  those  alumni,  and  with  the  whole 
Canisius  community,  the  city  of  which  they 
are  a  part  shares  pride  In  a'  century  of  ac- 
complishment, and  in  renewed  dedication  to 
the  advancement  of  learning  and  service  to 
men  . 

I  Prom  the  Buffalo  (NY)  Evening  News, 
Sept   27,  19691 
College  Involvement  in  Crry  Lux  Cited  at 
Canisius   Convocation 
(By  Dick  Burke) 
"Today's  urban  college  must  be  actively  In- 
volved in  the  problems  of  the  cltv  It  resides 
In. 

"Its  students  must  learn  that  poverty.  Ig- 
norance, racial  discrimination  and  tensions 
are  not  only  concepts  they  read  about  but 
situations  In  which  they  as  citizens  are  per- 
sonally Involved. 

"Its  classrooms  and  laboratories  must  be 
not  only  the  ivy-colored  halls  under  spread- 
ing shade  trees  but  also  the  rat-infested 
tenements  of  the  desperate  poor." 

This  was  the  direction  offered  Canisius 
College  today  by  Very  Rev.  Michael  Walsh. 
SJ.  president  of  Fordham  University.  He 
spoke  at  the  Institution's  Initial  commemora- 
tion of  its  100th  anniversary — a  centennial 
convocation  in  the  new  physical  education 
complex  at  the  Matn-Delavan  campus.  The 
complex  will  open  Monday. 

The  setting  was  paradoxical;  many  hun- 
dreds of  scholars  in  academic  robes  of  medie- 
val heritage  assembled  In  a  multi-million 
dollar  gymnasium,  , 

RELEASE  OP  NEW  FORCES     | 

Father  Walsh  received  his  12th  honorary 
degree,  doctor  of  humane  letters,  from  the 
Jesuit  Institution  Charles  W.  Millard  Jr.,  re- 
tired board  chairman  of  Manufacturers  & 
Traders  Trust  Co.  and  a  member  of  the  state 
board  of  regents,  was  similarly  honored  Mr. 
Millard  has  honorary  degrees  frcan  Alfred 
University  and  DYouvllle  College 

"The  social,  religious,  political  and  scien- 
tific forces  released  during  the  past  ten  years 
are  swirling  in  a  blinding  storm  around"  us," 
Father  Walsh  told  his  listeners,  providing 
the  backdrop  for  his  counsel 

"In  every  sphere  of  life  the  rate  of  change 
Is  accelerating  so  rapidly  that  uncertainty 
and  fear  tend  to  Immobollze  all  but  the 
courageous  and  the  Ignorant."  he  continued. 
"A  new-found  sense  of  individual  dignity 
and  freedom  everywhere  Is  WTestllng  with  the 
restraints  Inherent  In  communltv  or  societal 
life. 

EDUCATION    CHALLENGED 

"Not  only  are  new  social  structures  evolving 
and  old  ones  dying  out  but  more  Important, 
patterns  of  thought  and  values  are  shifting 
quite  perceptibly,  as  new  problems  rise  and 
old  solutions  are  questioned. 

"It  Is  in  this  area  of  thought  and  values 
that  the  role  of  education  Is  challenged  and 
I  would  say  nowhere  will  this  role  be  more 
crucially  challenged  than  In  the  urban 
liberal    arts   college" 

Father  Walsh  noted  that  urban  liberal  arts 
colleges  such  as  Canisius  are  challenged  to 
prove  their  relevancy  in  todav's  changing 
society.  He  put  It  like  this: 

"The  sprawl  of  the  city  has  reached  out  and 
engulfed  most  of  the  countryside  colleges. 
Both  they  and  the  original  city  colleges  now 
face  the  same  situation.  Neither  can  any 
longer  close  itself  up  within  its  own  walls  lest 
it  die  of  suffocation.  Every  school  In  a  modern 
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metropolis  must  be  not  merely  open  to  the 
community  but  It  must  actively  reach  out 
Into  city  life  in  genuinely  helpful  ways." 

He  went  on  to  say :  "A  Catholic  college  has 
an  additional  challenge  .  .  .  U  must  prove 
that  It  can  make  Its  own  specific  contribution 
to  the  renewal  of  the  human  situation — the 
'agglornamento'  called  for  In  Vatican  n." 

The  Jesuit  priest  explained  that  "this  does 
not  mean  that  the  Catholic  College  should 
play  Its  old,  defensive  role  where  Its  prime 
purpose  was  to  provide  for  the  threatened 
faith  of  Immigrants  In  a  non-OathoUc  So- 
ciety." 

"participating  cells" 
He  then  said:  "Catholic  Colleges  today 
must  transform  themselves  Into  organic,  par- 
ticipating cells  active  in  the  struggle  to  im- 
prove the  cities'  health  with  all  the  educa- 
tional resources  at  their  command  and  sec- 
ond, to  contribute  the  extra  dimension  of 
practical  Christian  love  needed  to  assure  suc- 
cess .  .   . 

"Only  the  catalyst  of  Christian  love 
spreading  out  from  colleges  such  as  this  one 
can  ultimately  dissolve  these  stubborn  blocks 
to  a  healthier  national  life  and  a  more 
genuine  Christian  community." 

Very  Rev.  James  W.  Demske,  SJ.  president 
,  of  Canlslus.  welcomed  convocation  guests. 
Rev.  Thomas  A.  McOovern.  SJ.  college  chap- 
lain, gave  the  Invocation.  The  Canlslus  fac- 
ulty greeting  was  from  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Bleron, 
assistant  professor  of  chemistry, 

Convocation  guests  Included  The  Rev. 
James  J.  McOlnley.  SJ,  Immediate  past  pres- 
ident of  Canlslus  College  He  represented  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges. 

The  Rev.  Edward  P.  Maloney,  SJ,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  Canlslus,  presided  at 
the  convocation. 
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Illinois  will  be  missed  as  an  orator,  re- 
membered as  a  legislator,  and  revered  as 
an  American. 

As  he  rests  in  peace,  we  the  living  are 
glad  that  Everett  Dlrksen  shared  his  life 
with  us.  To  Mrs.  Dlrksen  and  the  family, 
Mrs.  Lipcomb  joins  me  In  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  at  their  loss. 


September  29,  1969     I     September  29,  1969 


INDEPENDENT  BUSINESSMEN  EN- 
DORSE BROCK  LABOR  SETTLE- 
MENT BILL 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  DIRKSEN 


HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  29.  1969 
Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fleeting  September  days  have  painfully 
reminded  us  that  the  passing  of  Sen- 
ator Everett  McKlnley  Dirksen  silenced 
the  voice  and  wisdom  of  one  of  America  s 
great  political  leaders. 

The  loss  I  felt  on  learning  of  his  death 
was  not  only  for  the  Nation  at  the  loss  of 
a  great  statesman  but  also  for  myself  at 
the  loss  of  a  friend  and  colleague.  But 
to  speak  only  of  the  death  of  Everett 
Dirksen  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  life 
of  a  proud  American— a  life  filled  with 
great  moments. 

Everett  Dirksen  was  a  passionate  hu- 
man being.  He  loved  his  country  and 
dedicated  his  life  to  its  service.  He  had  a 
deep  moral  sense  for  the  right  and  the 
wrong.  He  was  not  one  to  waver  in  lils 
convictions  but  yet  he  tempered  them 
with  justice.  During  his  3»/2  decades  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  he 
was  instrumental  In  affecting  the  pas- 
sage of  numerous  pieces  of  vital  legisla- 
tion. His  influence  was  felt  and  respected 
by  both  parties.  In  shaping  legislation  to 
meet  America's  changing  needs,  he  truly 
understood  the  demands  of  leadership. 
However,  Senator  Dirksen  was  equally  as 
persistent  in  his  fight  ag:ainst  those 
things  which  he  did  not  feel  were  right 
for  his  country.  The  senior  Senator  from 


■nils  proposal  was  put  before  Independent 
business  owners,  nationwide,  by  the  National 
PederaUon  of  Independent  Business  which 
found  68  percent  In  favor.  Only  21  percent 
voiced  objections  and  11  percent  were  in 
decided. 

The  proposed  adjudication  procedure 
would  be  required  only  In  Interstate  "na 
tlonal  emergency"  strikes  as  defined  by  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  This  law.  which  gives  ♦he 
president  power  to  seek  a  90-day  Injunction 
when  a  work  stoppage  affects  the  public 
health  or  safety,  has  not  proved  effective  be 
cause  the  President  often  chooses  not  t^ 
exercise  this  power.  (Neither  President  John- 

son  or  President  Nixon  acted  In  the  recent 

„«..     „.  ^^*  ^^"^  °"^^  ^^^^^  maritime  strike  which 

HON.   W.    E.    (BILL)    BROCK  '''■^^^^'  ^^^'  °^  approximately  $2  billion) 

V  /       .«vy^.n  Congressman  Brock  hopes  that,  If  adopted 

or  TENNESSEE  the  procedure  might  prove  so  beneficial  that 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  other     labor-management     disputes     would 

Monaay.  September  29,  1969  'cSXrJlL%i?XlZ7:s  fhlt ^ cr 

Mr.    BROCK.    Mr.    Speaker,    as    you      "^'saion  membership  win  reflect  the  consum- 

know,    in   the   first   session   of   this   Con-       "^     interest    a^    well    as    that    of    labor   and 

gress.  I  introduced  HH.  9245,  legislation  Th'^n^fmpv  n<.r,.,o, 

to  establish  a  voluntary  trlbun^or  the  a  ItuTSaV^VeTe  clt£' 

settlement  of  major  interstate  labor  dis-  thus  taking  it  out  oFth^  hands  T?^eNa 

PUtes.  tlonal  Labor  Relations  Board.  Two  Comnils 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  public  re-  sloners   would    conduct   an    inquiry   into  all 

sponse  to  this  new  approach,  combining  '^''"e^  ^hlle  mediation  and  arbitration  con- 

aspects  of   voluntary  negotiation  with       li'a  Commi«ion  «.t.,        .     . 
workable     arbitration    machinery     has     auir^  ,hT «  settlement  order  was  re- 

^.^n^r  l^jf^r^'    support.^  M^t    r^     a^d^i's^^a^fon.-TiSw^rgTnV^  ^S^o'n^ 
cently.  It  has  been  endorsed,  in  a  direct     which  arose.  ■     '*"®^^"^"s 

poll  by  the  National  Federation  of  Inde-  ^^'^^  businessmen  polled  by  the  Federa- 

pendent  Business,  a  nationwide  organi-  ^^°^  believe  that,  instead  of  creating  new 

zatlon  with  over  269,000  members.  I  sub-  ^^'^''fj;^"'^'"*"'     machinery,     the     nlrb 

mlt  below  the  official  statement  of  the  Thi   IZt^Z^^S^,^''^'^ ,  ^l  ""^^  legislation. 

Needless  to  say    I  welcome  the  support  mobilize  vast  segments  of  the  fcon^y  oftTn 

Of  this  outstanding  organization,  whose  ^tb  heavy  losses  to  related  and  dependent 

members  play  such  a  vital  role  In  our  l^^dustrles  and  the  public,  believe  Congress 

economy  and  civic  life:  ?.^  dragged  its  feet  in  writing  new  leeisla- 

The  brief  Facts  ll'T   ^  "^Ifi  "^'^^   crippling  Interstate   ,ind 

°'^^'  ""^^  Industry-wide  work  stoppages    As  Con?rp« 

Despite  strike-settlement  machinery  In  the     man  Brock  asserts,  the  public's  inter^t  ."^ 

Taft-Hartley  Act,  major  strikes  affecting  the      such    labor-management   battles   should   h* 

public  health  or  safety  have  continued  to  be      recognized  and  protected 

economically   disastrous,   as   was  the  recent 

longshoremen's    strike.     Representative    BlU      ^^*^^  BREAKDOWN  figures-BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  ^•AN. 

Brock   of  Tennessee   has   aulhorlzed    leglsla-         AGEMENT-LABOR   COMMISSION    AND   COURT  TO   DEAL 

tlon,  H.R.  9245,  to  establish  a  Management-        *'^**  interstate  LABOR  disputes 

Labor  Commission  and  Court  with  power  to 

settle  interstate  "national  emergency"  strikes 

through  adjudication,  rather  than  coUectlve  ^""' 

bargaining.     Independent     business    owners 

polled  by  the  National  Federation  of  Inde-     Alabama.... 

pendent  Business   react  with  68  percent  in     ^'^'ka '_["' 

favor.   21    percent   opposed   and    II    percent     J:!.""-- 

"^de<;lded.  '^  c'a'K 

Delay    and    economic    strangulation    are  Colorado '.'.'.'.'." 

weapons  used  by  both  sides  in  a  major  strike  Connecticut "'... 

Sooner  or  later-usually  later— this  brings  nonda'* 

about  labor-management  peace.  GeorgiaV.;" 

But  must  It  be  this  way?  A  Congressman  Hawaii... JI""""; 

from  Tennessee  and  many  of  the  nation's  In-  Im'*"" 

dependent  business  owners  believe  there's  a  iSna 

better   way    than   prolonged   collective   bar-  Iowa..'"""" 

gaining  with  Its  pyramiding  economic  losses  *^»nta% — '.'.'.'.'.'."'. 

to  labor,  management  and  the  public  Kentucky 

Representative  William  Brock  believes  the  Maine"™ 

U.S.  should  borrow  the  Australian  system  of  Maryland..'"'"!!"' 

adjudication  of  labor  disputes  by  a  govern-  MassachusBtta...IIIl 

ment  panel.  Urging  use  of  this  technique  to  m'^J'J^m 

settle  interstate  walkouts  or  lockouts  such  vlssSi 

as  transportotlon  strikes,  he  has  authored  a  Missouri... '."""Ii; 

blU  which  would  authorize  a  Federal  Man-  Montana 

agement-Labor  Commission  and  Court  em-  NeSl?'" 

powered  to  act  as  Judge  and  Jury  In  major  New  Ha'i't^hirV 

strikes.  New  JerseV... ."'.::: 

It  would  provide  a  110-day  suspension  pe-  Ne*'MeJi'eo 

rlod  during  which  work  would  continue  while  North  Carolina" 

the  Commission  heard   arguments  and  pro-  North  Dakota  

posed  a  solution.  If  accord  was  not  reached  °*''° -"" 

in  80   days,  the   Commission   would   specify  0'''»''0">« 

terms  of  settlement  durUig  the  next  30  days.  piXJivinii:::::::." 
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STATE  BREAKDOWN  EIGURES-BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  MAN- 
AGEMENT-LABOR COMMISSION  AND  COURT  TO  DEAL 
WITH  INTERSTATE  LABOR  DISPUTES— Conlinued 


SUtI 


Percent 
in  favor 


Percent 
against 


Percent 
undecided 


Rhoae  Island — 
South  Carolina.. 

Soutn  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Te»as 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Washington,  O.C. 
West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


to 

75 
64 
80 
70 
65 
60 
74 
64 


66 

61 
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11  .... 

14 

6 

23 

11 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

by  claiming  that  the  SST  would  be  used  only 
In  transoceanic  flights,  Mr.  Nixon  did  not 
even  make  this  placating  gesture.  He  knows, 
of  course,  that  the  same  technological  and 
profit  Imperatives  that  motivate  construction 
of  the  SST  win  require  Us  maximum  use. 
Plights  over  populated  areas  must  be  ex- 
pected because  transport  planes  must  go 
where  people  are 

The  enormous  environmental  consequences 
of  the  SST  so  far  outweigh  an  argument  that 
can  be  mounted  in  its  favor  that  government 
sponsorship  of  this  endeavor  must  be  viewed 
as  a  sell-out  to  the  aircraft  industry.  It  is  up 
to  Congress  to  Insist  that  until  the  SST  can 
be  deboomed  It  cannot  be  built. 


SUPERSONIC— SUPERLUDICROUS 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or    MISSOURI 

IN-  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVTIS 
Monday.  September  29,  1969 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tiie  announce- 
ment by  President  Nixon  tliat  we  must 
proceed  to  invest  and  develop  the  SST 
to  advance  our  world  air  superiority — 
astounds  me  and,  needless  to  say — dis- 
turbs me.  Whethier  or  not  the  SST  can 
be  deboomed" — it  remains  a  "boondog- 
gle" for  which  the  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  must  pay. 

Opposition  to  this  proposed  massive 
appropriation  is  well  stated  in  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch  of  September  27,  1969.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
this  concise  but  complete  comment  on 
the  SST — with  credits  to  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  under 
the  leadership  of  Robert  Lasch: 

Prom  Harlem  to  Watts  in  2  Hours 

Because  the  supersonic  transport  Is  good 
business  for  the  aircraft  manufacttu-lng  In- 
duptry,  Its  development  will  proceed.  That,  In 
essence,  was  the  rational  offered  by  President 
Nixon  In  his  disappointing  but  hardly  sur- 
prising announcement  that  he  would  ask 
Congress  to  appropriate  «96,000,000  this  fiscal 
year  so  that  work  on  two  SST  prototvpes  can 
continue. 

The  Russians  and.  In  a  Joint  venture,  the 
British  and  the  French  are  building  super- 
sonic passenger  planes.  If  the  United  States 
is  to  retain  this  leadership  in  the  world  air 
transportation  market,  the  President  said, 
"It  is  essential  to  build  this  plane." 

The  economic  benefits  of  building  the 
plane  have  always  been  clear.  The  question  Is 
whether  they  outweigh  the  hazards  to  the 
human  environment  that  are  involved; 
whether  spending  on  the  SST  millions  of 
dollars  urgently  needed  to  attack  our  social 
problems  represents  a  proper  sense  of  pri- 
orities. 

As  the  supersonic  transport  carries  the  jet 
set  from  Harlem  to  Watts  In  two  hours,  as 
against  the  taxing  five-hour  flight  required 
today.  It  will  lay  down  a  50-mlle-wlde  thun- 
derclap exceeding  In  Intensity  any  sonic 
boom  to  which  Americans  have  up  to  now 
been  subjected  by  military  aircraft.  This  Is 
an  Intolerable  Intrusion  on  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  millions  of  Americans,  carrvlng  the 
peril  of  physiological  harm  to  InfaJats,  the 
elderly,  and  persons  suffering  from  nervous 
disorders. 

The  Administration  says  flights  vrtU  not  be 
permitted  over  populated  areas  unless  the 
noise  problem  can  be  solved.  But  It  Is  signifi- 
cant that  whereas  the  Federal  Aviation  Agen- 
cv  In  the  past  has  tried  to  reassure  the  nation 
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THE  U.S.-STATE  JOB  TRAINING 
PLAN 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 
Monday.  September  29.  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President's  Manpower 
Training  Act  of  1969  is  a  carefully 
wrought  and  comprehensive  attempt  to 
come  to  grips  with  a  number  of  bureau- 
cratic problems  which  have  plagued  the 
delivery  of  manpower  services.  There  is  a 
danger  that  the  significant  advances 
which  this  bill  represents,  both  for  im- 
proved planning  and  implementation  of 
manpower  services,  might  be  lost  in  the 
unavoidably  technical  nature  of  man- 
power legislation. 

Dr.  Alice  Rivlin,  of  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution, recently  wrote  an  excellent  article 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  the  adminis- 
tration's new  manpower  approach  which 
I  would  like  to  introduce  into  the  Record 
at  this  time: 

The  U.S.-State  Job  Training  Plan 
(By  Alice  M.  Rlvlln) 

President  Nixon's  proposed  "Manpower 
Training  Act  of  1969"  contains  what  may 
be — as  advertised — the  beginning  of  a  new 
concept  of  the  role  of  the  federal  government 
in  dealing  with  states  and  cities  The  Man- 
power Training  BUI  would  consolidate  federal 
manpower  programs  and  give  states  and 
cities  far  more  authority  and  flexibility  in 
administering  such  programs  than  thev  have 
ever  had  before.  But  it  would  also  put  the 
federal  government  In  the  pKwltion  to  judge 
their  performance,  to  reward  those  who  do 
well  and  to  pimlsh  those  who  do  badly. 

Most  people  are  agreed  that  manpower 
training  is  Imfjortant  and  desirable  Even  in 
our  prosperous  economy,  millions  of  people 
have  terrible  Jobs  or  no  Jobs  at  all  and  noth- 
ing better  Is  open  to  them.  Unless  we  have 
another  extreme  labor  shortage  like  that  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  when  industry  was  happy 
to  train  housewives  as  welders  and  bums  as 
bookkeepers,  they  will  not  have  a  chance  at 
better  Jobs  without  publicly  provided  train- 
ing and  related  services.  For  this  reason,  we 
have  set  up  over  the  years  federal  programs 
to  teach  high  school  students  Job  skills,  to 
retrain  adults,  to  leach  illiterates  to  read,  to 
provide  Job  experience  for  those  without 
employment  history  and  so  forth. 

Most  of  these  programs  operate  through 
grants  to  states  and  local  agencies.  At  the 
state  level  some  grants  go  through  the  gov- 
ernor's oflice,  others  to  a  manp>ower  ad- 
ministration, others  to  the  school  system; 
and  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  the  people 
Involved  si>eak  to  each  other  In  Trenton  or 
Sacramento  any  oftener  than  their  coimter- 
parts  do  In  Washington.  Indeed,  at  the  local 
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level  things  are  often  worse.  The  result  has 
been  some  excellent  programs  and  also  some 
considerable  chaos.  In  one  place  a  training 
program  falls  because  the  participants  can- 
not read;  In  another  a  literacy  program  falls 
because  no  job  training  Is  available  to 
graduates 

One  remedy  often  proposed — "coordina- 
tion "  at  the  federal  level^ls  actually  impos- 
sible to  achieve.  A  federal  program  adminis- 
trator who  tries  to  coordinate  with  all 
interested  parties  rarely  turns  out  to  be 
worth  his  green  paycheck.  For  the  fact  is 
that  he  only  gets  things  done  If  he  barrels 
ahead  on  his  own  and  never  looks  to  see 
who's  following.  The  Nixon  administration 
appears  to  recognize  this  fact  The  solution 
It  has  proposed  in  the  Manpower  Training 
BUI  Is  to  consolidate  federal  money  and  to 
decentralize  Its  administration.  Decentraliza- 
tion Is  appealing  in  this  context  After  all, 
local  people  know  what  their  particular  needs 
are  and  can  presumably  design  programs  to 
meet  them  But  decentralization  also  presents 
two  enormous  problems 

The  first  Is  the  problem  of  which  Jurisdic- 
tion Is  to  get  the  money.  If  It  goes  to  the 
states,  will  the  cities  get  their  share?  Which 
state  agency  should  be  in  control?  Or.  if 
the  money  goes  directly  to  localities,  then 
what  Is  to  guarantee  that  suburbs  and  cen- 
tral cities  win  work  together?  And  who  is 
to  be  In  charge?  The  Manpower  Training 
Bill  would  apportion  money  to  the  states, 
but  It  guarantees  metropolitan  areas  their 
share  of  the  money  through  a  formula  based 
on  their  labor  force  and  population  In  pov- 
erty. The  "who's  In  charge"  problem  Is  to 
be  solved  by  forcing  states  to  set  up  a  "com- 
prehensive manpower  agency"  to  operate 
manpower  programs  in  accordance  with 
federally  approved  plans.  In  each  metro- 
politan area,  a  "prime  sponsor"  would  be 
designated  by  the  governor  to  handle  the 
program.  Whether  these  new  agencies  would 
really  exercise  authority  over  manpower  pro- 
gram decisions  at  the  state  and  local  levels, 
or  simply  act  as  covers  for  existing  frag- 
mented agencies  remains  a  question. 

The  second  problem  of  decentralization  la 
that  of  Judging  whether  the  states  and 
localities  are  doing  or  will  do  a  good  Job. 
State  and  local  bureaucracies  are  not  noted 
for  boldness.  Imagination  or  excellent  man- 
agement. Thus,  turning  over  federal  funds 
to  state  and  local  authorities  without  ac- 
countability for  their  tise  strikes  many  peo- 
ple as  Irresponsible.  The  Manpower  Train- 
ing BUI  Is  strewn  with  provisions  which  are 
supposed  to  ensure  performance  by  reward- 
ing the  successful  and  penalizing  the  non- 
achievers 

For  one  thing,  the  shift  of  authority  over 
manpower  training  funds  to  the  states  smd 
localities  Is  to  be  accomplished  In  stages 
First  the  state  has  to  show  that  It  has  a 
planning  capability  In  order  to  gain  control 
of  a  quarter  of  the  money.  Tlien  It  must  have 
an  approved  plan,  and  a  "comprehensive 
manpower  agency"  In  being  to  administer 
the  plan  before  It  gets  control  of  two-thirds 
of  the  money.  Beyond  the  two-thirds,  the 
idea  Is  to  move  toward  100  per  cent  state 
and  local  control  only  on  the  basis  of  objec- 
tive measures  of  "exemplary  p)erformance." 
There  Is  also  a  provision  for  giving  addi- 
tional fimds  to  states  In  areas  which  meet 
these  standards.  If  the  state  does  not  have 
a  plan,  or  does  not  comply  with  Ite  approved 
plan,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  the  power 
to  take  away  control  of  the  money  and  to 
operate  the  programs  himself. 

The  formulation  makes  sense — ^the  only 
question  Is  whether  It  will  work.  The  power 
to  approve  or  disapprove  state  plans  has 
never  been  worth  much  to  federal  officials. 
The  Commissioner  of  Education  has  the 
power  to  disapprove  state  plans  for  voca- 
tional education,  for  Instance.  But  no  state 
plan   has   ever   been   disapproved,   nor  have 
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states  ever  been  asked  to  show  that  they 
were  actually  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  their  plans.  Thus.  If  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  Is  to  exercise  real  power  through  his 
authority  to  approve  or  disapprove  state 
manpower  plans,  he  will  need  three  things: 
criteria,  Information  and  courage 

The  criteria  must  be  objective  and  must 
be  made  known  to  the  states.  The  states 
must  know  whether  they  are  expected  to 
train  a  lot  of  people  a  little  bit,  say,  or  a 
few  people  Intensively,  and  whether  they 
get  extra  points  for  reaching  the  hard  core 
unemployed,  and  whether  they  should  try 
to  train  people  for  Jobs  in  the  state  or  re- 
locate them. 

The  secretary  will  require  reliable  sources 
of  information  so  that  he  can  check  on 
what  Is  actually  being  done  at  state  and 
local  levels  and  on  how  well  it  Ls  working.  He 
cannot  rely  on  statistical  reports  alone.  He 
will  need  a  good  staff  of  his  own  to  take  a 
look  and  to  see  how  the  statistics  are  put 
together. 

Finally,  he  will  need  the  courage  to  re- 
ject some  state  plans — perhaps  a  great  many, 
until  states  begin  to  take  the  provisions 
seriously.  Fortunately,  in  the  beginning  at 
least,  he  would  be  dealing  from  strength 
The  federal  government  does  control   these 

-  funds-now,  and  does  not  have  to  turn  over 

-  contcot  until  it  is  satisfied  with  state  ca- 
pacity. Once  control  of  the  two-thirds  had 
been  transferred,  however,  the  threat  to  take 
It  away  would  not  be  very  credible.  At  that 
point,  the  secretary's  power  to  enforce  per- 
formance in  the  states  would  depend  largely 
on  wise  use  of  the  incentive  funds  for  exem- 
plary performance. 

It  will  take  some  time  before  we  know 
how  these  provisions  may  work,  even  If  they 
are  enacted.  For  the  moment  it  is  only  pos- 
sible to  say  that  the  Nixon  Administration 
can  hardly  be  accused  of  trving  to  avoid 
the  difficult  and  complex  bureaucratic  prob- 
lems that  have  undermined  good  intentions 
In  the  area  of  manpower  training. 


A   PLAUDIT    TO    DR.    HENRY   H 
KESSLER 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  29.  1969 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  so 
much  about  discrimination  and  preju- 
dice in  this  Chamber.  In  a  recent  article 
WTitten  by  Dr.  Henry  H.  Kessler,  director 
of  the  Kessler  Institute  for  Rehabilita- 
tion in  West  Orange,  N.J..  j  learned 
about  the  type  of  discrimination  and 
prejudice  the  crippled  and  disabled  must 
contend  with.  After  reading  this  message 
of  hope  and  courage,  I  should  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  some  of  Dr 
Kessler  s  wisdom. 

The  article  is  entitled,  "Extraordinary 
People  Seek  an  Ordinary  Destiny,"  and 
It  appeared  in  the  September  1969  issue 
of  the  Social  Service  Outlook,  a  publica- 
tion of  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Social  Services.  I  commend  Dr.  Kessler 
on  having  articulated  some  of  the  prob- 
lems in  the  field  of  rehabilitation,  and 
I  can  agree  with  his  premise  that  "there 
IS  something  worse  than  death  and  be- 
trayal, and  that's  indifference."  I  doubt 
that  my  colleagues  can  remain  indiffer- 
ent to  Dr.  Kesslers  moving  article 
The  article  follows : 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTRAORDINAIIT    PEOPLE    SEEK    AN    ORDINARY 

Destiny 
(By  Henry  H.  Kessler,  M.D  j 

Over  the  centuries  the  crippled  and  the 
disabled  have  always  been  stigmatized  Early 
man  thought  crippled  persons  were  the  ob- 
Jact  of  divine  displeasure.  In  ancient  Greece 
parents  disposed  of  children  born  with  a  cleft 
palate,  harelip,  or  clubfoot.  They  threw  them 
over  a  precipice  because  their  ideal  of  life 
was  perfection,  beauty.  And  anybody  with  a 
physical  impairment  or  defect  who  didn't 
measure  up  to  that  iriterion  was  disposed  of. 

This  was  the  traditional  attitude.  Yet  even 
today  in  parts  of  Africa  when  a  child  Is  born 
with  a  deformity  certain  tribes  tie  the  child 
to  a  stake  In  the  ground,  tie  a  goat  near  the 
child,  and  let  wild  animals  dispose  of  both 
of  them. 

It  is  a  sad  yet  Ironic  fact  that  despite 
centuries  of  enlightenment  the  man  in  the 
street  still  has  this  attitude.  A  person  with 
a  physical  Impairment,  in  his  point  of  view. 
is  in  league  with  the  devil  with  sin,  with 
malignity,  with  evil  spirits.  In  the  old  days, 
of  course,  there  was  no  organized  body  "of 
knowledge,  which  we  call  science,  to  explain 
pUyslcal  impairment.  And  so  it  was  given  a 
supernatural  explanation. 

With  our  enlightenment  as  a  result  of 
education  one  would  expect  that  we  had  a 
little  diiTerent  attitude.  Apparentlv,  though, 
this  fundamental  prejudice  is  a  deep-seated 
one  Let  me  use  myself  as  an  example.  I  have 
been  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  of  the 
physically  handicapped  for  50  years,  yet  I'm 
as  guilty  as  the  next  person.  Some  years  ago 
I  sent  my  son  to  England  to  learn  to  make 
artificial  limbs  at  the  largest  artificial  limb 
factory  In  the  world,  Rowhampton.  He  was 
27  years  of  age  at  the  time  and  single.  He 
hadn't  been  there  long  when  he  wrote:  "I 
found  the  girl  I  want  to  marry,  and  she  Is 
an  amputee  " 

My  friends  didn't  help  matters  saving 
thiogs  like:  'Now  look  here.  Henry  aren't 
you  carrying  this  rehabilitation  gambit  a 
bit  too  far?  Haven't  you  done  enough  for 
the;  cripples  of  the  world  without  bringing 
them  into  your  own  home?" 

We  were  in  a  spot.  My  wife  and  I  went  to 
England  and  saw  this  girl.  We  fell  in  love 
with  her.  I  said  to  my  son:  "Jerry  if  you 
don't  marry  her,  I  will !" 

They  were  married.  Today  we  have  two 
beautiful  grandchildren— a  granddaughter 
and.  a  grandson. 

over  the  last  50  years  I've  seen  the  original 
attitude  of  prejudice  change  to  the  modern 
movement  of  rehabilitation  which  has  dy- 
namically altered  the  whole  approach  to 
thirds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  this  started 
way  back  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury. At  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  a 
wave  of  humanitarianlsm  swept  over  Europe, 
and  a  new  attitude  was  taken  toward  the 
crippled  and  disabled.  Homes  were  estab- 
lished, particularly  by  reUglous  organiza- 
tions. These  homes  or  heim.'i  in  Switzerland 
and  Germany  provided  custodial  care  for 
children.  In  some  places  thev  were  given 
medical  care;  in  some  thev  were  given  edu- 
catlom;  and  in.  other  places  some  trade  train- 
ing. But  nobody  had  the  Idea  of  putting  this 
all  together 

It  was  not  until  1906  when  a  German  or- 
thopedic surgeon  by  the  name  of  Biesalski 
made  a  statement  which  started  changing 
the  outlook  of  the  public.  He  said  a  crippled 
child  is  a  sick  child.  And  as  people  reflected 
on  that  statement  they  began  to  realize  vou 
do  something  for  a  sick  child.  He  opened  a 
little  clinic  in  West  Berhn  with  six  beds  It 
was  in  a  slum  district.  There  he  served  not 
only  as  doctor  and  orthopedic  surgeon  but 
also  as  splint-maker.  H^  was  also  teacher 
propagandist,  and  vocational  counselor  He 
was  the  whole  rehabiUtation  team  rolled  Into 
one. 

Two   people  were   especially  Interested   in 
what  he  was  doing.  Their  name  was  Plntsch— 
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Osdar  and  Helene  Plntsch  Thev  gave  htm 
some  support  in  his  work  Mrs  Plntsch  had 
had  three  miscarriages,  and  flnallv  gave  birth 
to  a  perfectly  normal  boy.  To  celebrate  that 
great  event  they  opened  the  Oscar  Helene 
Helm  in  Berlin  This  Institution  encom- 
pasted  all  the  components  of  a  comprehen- 
sive rehabilitation  program:  every  medical 
and  surgical  facility,  providing  braces  and 
artificial  limbs,  and  education  from  Inf.ncv 
through  high  school  Trade  training  m  30 
different  trades  was  provided  so  that  the 
child  was  kept  there  through  adolescence 
When  he  was  ready  to  leave,  he  was  read'  to 
go  out  and  face  the  world  perfectly  capable 
of  carrying  out   his   responsibilities 

Dr.  Fred  H.  Albee,  the  great  orthopedic 
surgeon,  saw  this  work  of  Professor  BiesUskl 
prior  to  World  War  I.  When  he  cam»  ijack 
to  America  he  was  determined  to  emulate 
this  wonderful  idea  He  found  later  that  the 
Canadians  were  not  prepared  to  take  care 
of  their  disabled  casualties  of  World  Wir  I 
He  tvrote  to  the  Surgeon  General  and  rold 
him  that  the  United  States  must  be  read-  'or 
such  casualties  This  was  early  in  April  1917 
when  we  declared  war  The  Surgeon  Genc-al 
thought  well  of  it  and  decided  to  open  t  iree 
rehatoilltatlon  hospitals  One  was  to  b*-  in 
Newport,  one  in  Washington.  D.C.  and  one 
in  Indiana. 

Dr.  Albee  was  directed  to  select  a  site  for 
the  rehabilitation  hospital  in  Indiana  On 
the  train  he  met  a  fellow  New  Jerseyan  vhn 
thought  putting  up  a  rehabilitation  center 
in  Indiana  was  senseless  "These  boys'  he 
said,  will  disembark  In  New  York  Harbor 
Why  not  build  the  hospital  close  to  the 
harbor:'  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do!  I  have 
some  land  in  Colonla,  New  Jersey,  ril  c^ive 
it  to  the  government  for  a  dollar  a  year  ~ 

Dr.  Albee  spoke  to  the  Surgeon  General 
and  the  offer  was  accepted.  A  2,000-bed  re- 
habilitation hospital,  called  U.S  General 
Hospital  =3,  was  built  Hospitals  rri  and  =2 
never  got  off  the  drawing  boards.  Six  thou- 
sand men  went  through  U.S.  General  Hospi- 
tal :t3.  It  had  every  medical  and  surgical 
faclllity,  plus  physical  therapv,  occupational 
theratpy.  speech  therapy,  and  hvdrother.ipv 
Soclaa  workers  were  employed "  along  with 
psychologists  and  vocational  counselors 
Thirty  trades  were  taught.  It  was  a  compre- 
hensive program.  This  was  in  1919 

The  Governor  of  New  Jersey  at  that  time 
was  very  proud  that  the  only  rehabilitation 
hospital  for  war  disabled  was  in  his  state 
He  came  to  Dr.  Albee  and  said:  "You  oueht 
to  do  this  for  our  disabled  workers'"  Dr 
Albee  was  introduced  to  the  state  commis- 
sioner of  labor  who  at  the  time  was  Colonel 
Lewis  T.  Bryant.  The  Colonel  had  been  in  'he 
Spanish-American  War.  He  was  a  lawyer  and 
an  engineer.  He  was  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness, having  developed  Atlantic  City  He 
was  a  Sunday  school  superintendent 

Colonel  Bryant  was  horribly  crippled  by 
severe  arthritis,  so  that,  although  he  was 
6-.oot-four  In  height,  his  neck  was  twired 
over  at  a  right  angle.  He  had  big  black 
bushy  eyebrows,  and  he  was  monstrous  to 
look  at.  Yet.  when  you  spoke  to  him  that 
whole  image  disappeared.  You  knew  vou 
were  In  the  presence  of  a  great  spirit,  "ni 
never  forget  the  time  he  said  to  me  "Henry 
don't  be  an  ordinary  doctor!  Go  up  to  Colum- 
bia University!  Let  them  show  you  the  ugly 
past,  and  the  dreams  of  the  future'" 

Imagine  the  impact  of  that  man  on  -he 
role  of  rehabilitation  at  that  time  The  "irn 
state-aponsored  rehabilitation  clinic  in  the 
countrj-  began  with  a  $5,000  budget  in  a 
loft  of  the  third  floor  of  a  factory  building  in 
Newark.  New  Jersey.  It  had  four  beds,"  an 
opeiatlng  room,  and  a  little  physical  therapv 
department.  For  one  entire  year  I  worked  at 
the  clinic  part-time  without  pay.  My  job  was 
the  evaluation  of  disability  for  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Bureau. 

Albee's  and  Bnant's  idea  was  to  select 
those  individuals  with  rather  severe  impair- 


naents  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  Im- 
prove their  physical  condition  and  ultimately 
their  vocational  and  social  poeltlon.  Notice 
I  use  the  word  Impairment  and  not  disability. 
We  started  out  that  way,  but  we  were  50 
years  ahead  of  our  time  and  the  public,  mean- 
ing the  employers  and  their  insurance  car- 
riers, weren't  ready  to  accept  this,  so  we  had 
to  turn  to  the  civilian  population.  Colonel 
Br>ant  insisted  I  go  out  and  tell  the  story 
of  rehabilitation.  I  went  out  and  told  that 
story.  One  day  I  got  a  call  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  county  medical  society. 

"Henry,"  he  said,  "do  you  want  to  stay  in 
our  medical  society?" 
"What  did  I  do?" 

His  answer:  "Stop  this  social  nonsense!" 
So  you  see  we  had  prejudice  all  the  way 
back.  But  worse  than  prejudice  in  the  field  of 
rehabilitation  has  been  the  apathy  of  people 
who  don't  want  to  get  involved.  Let  George 
do  it !  That  sort  of  thing. 

Remember  the  words  of  that  Polish  poet 
who  said:  "Pear  not  your  enemies,  for  they 
can  only  kill  you.  Trtist  not  your  friends,  for 
they  will  only  betray  you.  But  there  is  some- 
thing worse  than  death  and  betrayal,  and 
that's  indifference." 

During  the  past  50  years  I've  had  a  chance 
to  get  around  the  world  quite  a  bit  on  behalf 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  International  So- 
ciety for  the  Rehabilitation  of  Disabled,  and 
the  World  Veterans'  Federation  Things  are 
the  same  everywhere.  This  is  what  makes  me 
such  an  optimist:  gives  me  enthusiasm  to  go 
on.  There's  always  a  handful  of  people  who 
give  a  damn,  who  care,  who  have  a  concern. 
Have  a  concern! — that's  a  beautiful  expres- 
sion that  the  Quakers  use. 

In  Indonesia  one  doctor,  who  worked  in  a 
concentration  camp,  took  the  camp  over.  It 
was  nothing;  shacks  and  palm  leaves.  Yet  he 
developed  it  into  one  of  the  finest  rehabilita- 
tion centers  In  the  world. 

I'm  an  optimist  because  I  see  the  tremen- 
dous potential  In  people.  In  the  Navy  I  had 
to  take  off  both  arms  and  one  leg  of  an 
aviator  who  had  been  knocked  out  of  the  sky 
by  a  Jap  Zero.  I  also  had  to  sew  up  60 
wounds.  I  thought  he'd  never  live  through  it. 
As  he  came  out  of  the  anesthetic  he  looked 
up  at  me  in  a  hazy  fashion  and  said:  "Gee, 
Doc.  you  guys  sure  show  me  a  lot  of  atten- 
tion!" 

That  was  more  than  an  expression  of  grati- 
tude. It  was  an  echo  of  man's  deep-seated 
instinct  for  survival.  Homo  sapiens  is  a  tough 
animal.  He's  strong.  He's  irrepressible.  Be- 
cause I  see  this  potential  when  I  look,  that's 
all  I  look  at. 

There  are  people  who  run  around  the  world 
and  see  nothing  but  e\-ll. 

I  saw  a  midwife  in  Liberia  who  took  in  a 
little  child  whose  mother  had  died.  She  made 
her  part  of  her  family  of  seven  children — 
her  private  little  orph-.n  asylum. 

At  the  Firestone  Plantation  Hospital,  I 
knew  an  operating  room  supervisor.  She's 
been  there  28  years,  and  Is  one  of  the  finest 
nurses  in  the  world.  She  had  11  children,  yet 
she  took  In  a  twelfth,  who  was  an  orphan. 

You  can  see  evil  wherever  you  go.  But  if 
you  look  for  good,  you'll  see  good,  too. 

I've  gone  from  continent  to  continent,  and 
In  the  course  of  my  journeys  I've  discovered 
a  lost  continent.  This  is  a  place  where  men 
and  women  live  lives  of  quiet  desperation. 
This  continent  ha^  no  borders  and  no  govern- 
ment. It  has  a  soul,  but  no  voice.  It  has  been 
distilled  by  the  courage  and  the  tragedy  of 
Its  millions  of  inhabitants.  This  is  the  world 
of  the  physically  handicapped. 

Who  are  these  people?  Well,  there's  a 
woman  who  came  to  me  with  her  armless 
and  legless  child. 

"Doctor,"  she  said  to  me,  "I  have  three 
questions  to  put  to  you.  Was  this  my  fault? 
What  sin  did  I  commit  to  make  me  the  vic- 
tim of  this  horrible  catastrophe?" 

"Mrs,  Thomas,"  I  said,  "this  is  not  youi 
^ault.  This  is  a  biological  accident — jtist  as 
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much  an  accident  as  walking  across  the  street 
and  being  struck  by  a  car." 

"What  can  you  do  for  my  child?" 
I  threw  up  my  hands  and  said:  "I  don't 
know!  I've  been  in  this  work  a  great  many 
years.  There's  nothing  in  the  book  that  tells 
me  what  to  do,  but  I'm  learning  from  other 
parents  here  Perhaps  what  we  learn  from 
our  other  patients  can  be  applied  to  your 
child." 

Then  she  said:  "I  have  a  third  question  to 
put  to  you.  Should  I  have  any  more  chil- 
dren?" 

Well,  I  was  stumped.  Then  another  woman 
answered:  'Doctor.  I  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion better  than  you  can." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,"  she  said,  "I  was  faced  with  that 
problem  10  years  ago,  when  my  Dorothy  was 
born  without  a  hand.  I've  had  three  chil- 
dren since.  They've  been  perfectly  all  right. 
And  I'll  say  to  that  mother:  'Go  ahead  and 
have  children'." 

She  had  a  second  child,  a  perfectly  normal 
child. 

I  can't  treat  a  mother  like  that  bv  ginng 
her  a  shot  of  penicillin,  or  a  poultice  on  her 
heart.  She  needs  understanding.  Every  handi- 
capped person  needs  understanding." 

When  a  man  loses  his  leg  he  loses  more 
than  a  leg;  he  loses  his  heart.  And  you've 
got  to  give  him  back  not  only  an  artificial 
leg;  you've  got  to  give  him  back  his  heart, 
his  idea  of  himself  as  a  useful,  productive 
citizen  He  doesn't  want  to  stay  in  the  back- 
waters of  society:  he  wants  to  be  out  there 
in  the  mainstream   of  life. 

This  is  what  rehabiUtation  is.  It's  a  phi- 
losophy as  well  a£  a  group  of  techniques  and 
services  to  restore  the  Individual  to  his  place 
in  society. 

This  is  the  heritage  of  all  of  us.  I  think  it 
was  Balzac  who  said:  "Most  of  us  are  just 
ordinary  people  seeking  extraordinary  des- 
tinies. The  physically  handicapped  are  ex- 
traordinary in  that  they  seek  an  ordinary 
destiny." 

It  is  a  challenge  to  you  and  to  me  to  see 
that  they  get  it. 


WTMJ-TVS  "WORLD  VIEW— IN  THE 
PUBLIC  INTEREST 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  29,  1969 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  WTMJ-TV 
in  Milwaukee  last  Saturday  initialed  a 
new  weekly  series  of  programs  entitled 
"World  View."  A  weekly  review  of  cur- 
rent affairs  styled  to  appeal  to  the  young 
I^eople,  the  program  will  also  be  "made 
available  to  the  Milwaukee  public  schools 
and  the  Milwaukee  Catholic  school  sys- 
tem for  telecasting  in  connection  with 
in-school  social  studies. 

Tlie  program  was  developed  with  the 
advic*  and  consultation  of  curriculum 
experts  from  both  school  systems  and 
represents  a  unique  example  of  coopera- 
tion between  educational  institutions 
and  a  commercial  broadcasting  station. 

This  new  concept  in  programing  is 
broadcasting  in  the  public  interest.  A  list 
of  the  underlying  principles  in  the  pro- 
duction of  "World  View,"  provided  by 
WTMJ-TV  station  manager.  Sprague 
Vonier.  follows : 

(1)  Material  in  the  nature  of  "current 
history"' — which  puts  events  here  and  around 
the   world   in   perspective   and   updates  the 


young  viewer  as  to  the  state  of  the  world 
around  him. 

(2)  Material  which  is  "Just  plain  fim"  for 
young  people.  This  will  be  used  as  leavening 
for  the  heavier  subject  matter  which  sur- 
rounds it. 

(3>  Material  which  Increases  the  young 
person's  awareness  of  himself  and  hU  en- 
vironment, which  adds  to  his  understanding 
of  that  environment. 

(4)  Material  which  is  "mind  expanding" — 
challenges  his  thinking  abilities  and  stretchee 
his  Imagination. 

(5)  Material  about  the  constructive  activi- 
ties of  young  people  themselves. 

STANDARDS 

(1)  Special  attention  to  the  tempo  and 
brightness  of  the  program  style— with  a  view 
to  prortdlng  young  people  with  a  stlmulaUng 
and  rewarding  experience. 

(2)  The  highest  order  of  accuracy,  the 
soundness  perspective,  and  most  authentic 
treatment  are  essential. 

(3)  Standards  of  grammar,  idiomatic  usage, 
pronunciation,  and  style  should  be  worthy  of 
imitation  and  secure  from  Justifiable  criti- 
cism. 

(4)  "Slanted"  treatment  or  the  injection  of 
personal  prejudices  (overt  or  covert)  must 
be  carefully  avoided. 

(5i  The  total  character  of  the  program 
must  be  one  of  a  balanced,  even-handed  view 
of  the  contemporary  scene 

AREAS    or    PROGRAM    CONTENT 

World  Affairs:  National  Affairs;  State  Af- 
fairs; Local  Affairs:  Just  Plain  Fun  (such  as 
the  college  mudhole  flght):  Books;  Some 
Cultural  Affairs  (the  opening  of  a  new  play, 
artistically  important  movie,  an  art  show,  an 
important  musical  group,  etc.) ;  Animals  and/ 
or  Nature:  Science. 

The  "Practical  Worid"  (I.e..  the  Introduc- 
tion of  an  important  new  automobile  line. 
such  as  the  Maverick:  shipment  of  the  largest 
steel  mill  furnace  from  a  Milwaukee  plant: 
plans  for  a  wheel-less  train  or  a  vertical  take- 
off plane,  etc.) 

The  Activities  of  Young  People  (Scout  Cir- 
cus; opening  of  a  drag  strip  or  running  a  soap 
box  derby;  participating  m  the  science  fair; 
a  4-H  project  or  a  school  safety  conference) , 

The  World  Around  Us  (examination  of  an 
unusual  aspect  of  the  world,  such  as  acqui- 
sition of  a  new  exhibit  at  the  museum  or 
simply  investigation  of  some  common  but 
generally  obscure  aspect  of  life:  For  instance, 
what's  down  a  manhole?);  Sports. 

Most  of  the  program  will  rely  on  the  re- 
sources of  WTMJ-TV's  NEWS-^  operation, 
the  most  extensive  broadcast  news  organi- 
zation In  Wisconsin.  ] 


NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART  CALEN- 
DAR OF  EVENT.S— OCTOBER  1969 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  29,  1969 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  again  a  pleasure  to  place 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  Calen- 
dar of  Events  for  the  month  of  October 
1969  of  the  National  Galler>-  of  Art. 

Once  again,  the  National  Gallery  of  Art 
has  scheduled  outstanding  events  for  the 
coming  month  and  I  am  glad  to  recom- 
mend them  to  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  American  people. 

The  calendar  follows: 

National  Gallery  or  Art — Cale.vdar  of 
Events,  OctoSer   1969 

German  expressionist  watercolors:  The 
current  exhibition  in  the  Central  Gallery  of 


27558 

watercolors  from  the  remarkable  Haubrlch 
Collection  of  the  WaUraf-Rlchartz  Museum 
In  Cologne  and  from  Important  American 
collections  will  close  October  19tta.  Uluatrated 
catalogue  with  Introduction  by  Horst  Keller. 
8%"  X  7'/i",  92  pages,  6  color  plates,  66  black- 
and-white  JUuBtratlonB.  $2.50  postpaid. 

Exhibition  poster:  The  official  poster  for 
the  exhibition  of  German  Expressionlat 
Watercolors  may  be  purchased  la  the  Publi- 
cations Rooms  or  by  mail.  Colorful  rendering 
of  Elders  on  the  Beach  by  Kandlnsky  poeter 
paper.  20"  x  35".  $3.50  postpaid. 

John  Constable:  October  Is  the  final  month 
for  an  exhibition  of  66  paintings  by  Britain's 
foremost  landscape  artist  from  the  collection 
Of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Mellon.  Studies  of  sky 
and  clouds,  portraits,  and  a  group  of  land- 
scapes Including  Hadleigh  Castle.  Fully  Il- 
lustrated catalogue  with  introduction  by 
John  Walker  and  notes  by  Roes  Watson,  10" 
X  Ti-i",  64  pages.  66  black-and-white  Ulus- 
tratlons,  $2.50  postpaid. 

Chrlfitmas  catalogue:  The  1969  catalogue 
of  National  Gallery  Christmas  cards  may  be 
requested  from  the  Publications  Office  by 
mall  or  by  telephomng  (202)  737-4215  ext. 
285. 

Recent  publication:  National  Gallery  of 
Art.  Report  and  Studies  in  the  History  of  Art 
.  196$. -Ten  articles  Include  a  discussion  by 
_  Ch^ttes  Seymour.  Jr..  of  Mercury  in  the  Ro- 
tunda of  the  National  Gallery,  a  study  by 
Hermann  Kuhn  of  pigments  and  grounds 
used  by  Vermeer,  and  reports  on  gallery  ac- 
quisitions, exhibitions,  publications  etc 
during  1968.  Paper  bound,  235  pages  160 
black-and-white  Illustrations,  $2,75  postpaid 

Free  film  showings:  Saturdays  at  2:00  p  m 
the  NBC-Televlalon  film  American  Profile' 
The  National  Gallery  of  Art  is  shown  In  the 
auditorium.  52  minutes. 

Oallery  Hours:  Weekdays  10  ajn  to  5 
pjn.  Sundays  12  noon  to  10  p.m.  Admission 
is  free  to  the  building  and  to  all  scheduled 
programs. 

Cafeteria  hours:  Weekdays,  10  ajn  to  4 
p.m.,  luncheon  service  U  a.m.  to  2  30  pm 
Sundays,  dinner  service  2  p.m.  to  7  p.m. 

IN  SEARCH   OP  REMBRANDT 

The  distinguished  actor  James  Mason 
(shown  m  gallery  48)  Is  narrator  for  a  Na- 
tional Education  Television  study  of  Rem- 
brandt which  was  made  with  a  grant  to  the 
National  Gallery  by  Mrs.  Cordelia  S  May 
Entitled  In  Search  of  Rembrandt,  the  pro- 
gram will  be  broadcast  this  month— within 
days  of  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  artist's 
death— on  educational  TV  channels  through- 
out the  United  States.  Times  and  dates  will 
be  announced  by  the  Individual  stations 
After  the  premiere  showings  film  copies  of 
In  Search  of  Rembrandt  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  schools,  Ubraries,  and  other  educa- 
tional institutions  through  the  Extension 
Service. 

Mr.  R.  p.  Slemanowskl,  who  wrote  and  pro- 
duced the  hour-long  program,  describes  It  as 
a  pursmt  of  the  elusive  truth  about  Rem- 
brandt's personality,  a  portrait  of  the  artist 
as  seen  through  his  own  work  and  throuirh 
contemporary  Holland— scenes  which  ire 
echoes  of  the  paintings  and  drawings  " 

With  Professor  Seymour  Sllve  of  Harvard 
University  serving  as  advisor  for  the  project. 
NET  cameras  recorded  more  than  600  of  Rem- 
brandt's paintings  and  drawings  from  some 
100  museums.  Including  The  -Night  Watch" 
(Amsterdam),  Anatomy  Lesson  of  Dr  Tulp 
(The  Hague).  Man  with  a  Gilt  Helmet  (Ber- 
lin). The  Descent  from  the  Cross  (Washing- 
ton. D.C).  Aristotle  Contemplating  the  Bust 
of  Homer  (Nerw  York),  and  40  of  the  self- 
portraits  that  Rembrandt  painted  through- 
out his  productive  life. 
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oontlnues  through  October  6  In  rooms  off  the 
Bast  Garden  Court, 

MONDAY,    3EPTMBEH    29,    THROUGH    SUNDAY, 
OCTOBER     5 

•Painting  of  the  week:  Toulouse-Lautrec 
quadniie  at  the  Moulin  Rouge  (Chester  Dale 
Collection) ,  gallery  85,  Tuesday  through  Sat- 
iirday  12  and  2;  Sunday  3  :30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  The  Andrew  Mellon  Col- 
lection. Rotunda,  Tuesday  through  Saturday 
1;  Sunday  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday  U  and  3- 
Sunday  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  German  Expressionism- 
Poets,  Critics,  and  Painters.  Guest  Speaker- 
Victor  Lange.  Chairman,  Department  of  Ger- 
manic Languages;  Princeton  University 
Princeton.  Lecture  hall,  4. 

Sunday  concert:  National  Gallery  Orches- 
tra, Richard  Bales,  Conductor,  east  earden 
court  8. 


September  29,  1969    I    ^'P^^'^^^''  -^'  ^^^^ 


Sunday  concert:  Oliver  Colbentson  I'lo 
Itntst:  Gary  McMurran.  PianUt;  east  eardm 
coiut  8,  611  uen 

Inquiries  concerning  the  Gallery's  educa 
tlonal  services  should  be  addressed  to  thp 
Educational  Office  or  telephoned  to  737  4215 


DO  WE  WANT  TO  LOUSE  UP 
ANOTHER    RIVER? 


IN   MEMORIAK 

A  manorial  exhibition  of  paintings,  sculp- 
ture, and  drawings  which  have  entered  the 
coUectlon  of  the  National  Oallery  through 
the  generosity  of  the  late  Allsa  Mellon  Bruce 


MONDAY,    OCTOBER    6,    THROUGH    SUNDAY, 
OCTOBER     1 2 

•Painting  of  the  week:  LouU  Le  Nam 
Landscape  with  Peasants  (Samuel  H  Kress 
Collection) ,  gallery  53,  Tuesday  through  Sat- 
urday 12  and  2;  Simday  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  The  Samuel  H.  Kress 
Collection,  Rotunda.  Tuesday  through  Satur- 
day 1;  Sunday  2:30. 

Toiu-:  Introduction  to  the  Collection  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday  11  and  3- 
Sunday  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  Sculpture  by  German  Ex- 
pressionists. Guest  Speaker:  Alfred  Werner 
Author  and  Critic.  New  York.  Lecture  hall  4' 

Sunday  concert :  National  Oallery  Orches- 
tra. Richard  Bales.  Conductor,  east  sarden 
court  8.  * 

MONDAY.     OCTOBER     13.     THROUGH     SUNDAY. 
OCTOBEH    19 

•Painting  of  the  week:  Memllng.  Saint 
Veronica  (Samuel  H.  Kress  Collection)  gal- 
lery 35.  Tuesday  through  Saturday  12  and  2- 
Sunday  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  The  Widener  Collection 
Rotunda.  Tuesday  through  Saturday  1-  Sun- 
day 2:30.  '     ■ 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection  Ro- 
tunda, Monday  through  Sattu^lay  11  and  3- 
Sunday  5, 

Sunday  lecture:  Edvxird  Lear  as  a  Land- 
scape Draughtsman.  Guest  speaker-  phlllp 
Hofer,  Curator  Emeritus.  Graphic  Arts.  Har- 
vard College  Ubrary.  Cambridge.  Lecture 
hall  4. 

Sunday  concert:  BowUng  Green  String 
Quartet  ( Concert  In  Honor  of  United  Nations 
Day) .  east  garden  com-t  8. 

MONDAY,    OCTOBER     20,     THROUGH     SUNDAY, 
OCTOBER    26 

•  Painting  of  the  week :  WUllam  M  Har- 
nett, My  Gems  (Gift  of  the  Avalon  Poimda- 
tlon),  gallery  68,  Tuesday  through  Saturday 
12  and  2;  Sunday  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  The  Chester  Dale  Col- 
lection.  Rotunda,  Tuesday  through  Saturday 
1;  Sunday  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection  Ro- 
tunda, Monday  through  Saturday  U  and  3- 
Sunday  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  Artists  and  Patrons  under 
the  Early  Stuarts.  Guest  speaker:  Susan 
Booth,  Assistant  Keeper,  The  Ashmolean  Mu- 
seum, Oxford.  England.  Lecture  haU  4. 

•  11"  X  14"  reproductions  with  texts  for 
sale  this  week— 15c  each.  (If  mailed.  25c 
each, ) 

POr  reproductions  and  slides  of  the  collec- 
tion, books,  and  other  related  publications 
self-service  rooms  are  open  dally  near  the 
Constitution  Avenue  Entrance. 

All  concerts,  with  Intermission  talks  by 
members  of  the  National  Gallery  Staff  are 
broadcast  by  Station  WGMS-AM  (570)  and 
FM  (103.5). 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  September  29,  1969 
Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
coUeagues  a  policy  question  too  infre- 
quently  raised.  Speciflcally.  what  right 
has  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  de- 
cide upon  Minnesota's,  or  any  other 
State's,  industrial  development? 

WUIiam  Sumner,  editor  of  the  St  Paul 
Disipatch,  hits  that  question  foursquare 
If  the  corps  had  an  equal  concern  for 
evaluating  future  ecological  disturb- 
ances, it  would  indeed  be  commendable 
I  think  Congress  will  eventually  have  to 
face  up  to  the  "free-wheeling"  operation 
of  the  corps. 

I  commend  to  you  the  following  ar- 
ticle: 

Do  We  Want  To  Louse  Up  Another  Rutb? 
(By  WUllam  Sumner) 
I  suppose  that  one  day  we  will  have  to 
decide  what  a  river  is  supposed  to  be.  For 
that  matter,  we  may  one  day  have  to  define 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  What  is  it' 
A  band  of  busy  beavers  with  compulsions- 
instinctive  or  learned— to  biUld  dams?  'Vnd 
straighten  rivers?  But  the  river.  Is  a  river 
a  river?  Or  is  it  a  convenience  to  be  ex- 
ploited continually?  Is  a  river,  for  example 
merely  a  highway  for  barges? 

We  may  react  one  way  or  another  to  such 
a  set  of  questions,  but  some  of  the  speclflcs 
were  to  be  outlined  Thursday  morning  at 
Chaska.  The  Engineers  were  to  explain  their 
latest  for  the  Minnesota  River.  They  want  to 
extend  the  9-foot  channel  upstream  :rom 
Savage  to  Chaska,  wldeiUng  the  river, 
straightening  it  to  eliminate  Ave  difficult 
bends  Inconvenient  to  barge  traffic. 

This,  said  Richard  Leonard,  chief  of  the 
engineering  division  in  St.  Paul,  would  pro- 
duce an  Increase  of  1.5  million  tons  annually, 
to  a  total  of  4  million.  The  15-mlle  Improve- 
ment would  cost  $8  million.  $1.2  million  of 
this  to  be  raised  locally  and  the  rest  presum- 
ably to  be  appropriated  by  Congress.  It  :s  re- 
garded as  a  lure  for  new  industry. 

Well,  there  are  a  few  things  to  raise  -.he 
hackles  here  even  if  you  don't  regard  ;t  as 
another  proposed  destructive  assault  on  na- 
ture. The  state  Is  studying  the  prospects  for 
a  trail  system  between  Ft.  Snelllng  and  Le 
Sueur  for  hiking  and  riding.  The  Metropoli- 
tan Park  Foundation  is  acquiring  even  now 
land  for  an  800-acre  park  west  of  Savage,  I 
suppose  that  the  loss  of  additional  flood 
plains  can  be  absorbed  by  the  beaver  division 
of  the  Corps.  But  If  you  cant  pick  a  gripe 
out  of  any  of  it.  you  still  might  ask  what 
business  it  is  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  plan  the  industrial  development  of  Minne- 
sota. Things  ought  to  work  the  other  way: 
the  state  ought  to  plan  a  few  things  and  go 
to  the  pork  barrel  rather  than  having  the 
trough  dropped  in  its  lap  before  it  Is  even 
hungry. 

But  that  is  not  the  way  It  works.  The  Corps, 
which  has  more  pluses  than  minuses  I  am 
stire.  Is  In  the  business  of  self-perpetuation. 
It  needs  projects  to  stay  alive  and  well.  It 


has  had  the  utmost  cooperation  from  Con- 
gress over  the  years,  for  it  has  been  the  na- 
ture of  congressmen  to  want  the  great  public 
works  of  the  Corps  located  in  their  district. 
The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  got  out  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee— a  milestone  In 
Itself— because  the  chairman  was  threatened 
where  it  hurt,  in  his  split  of  the  pork  barrel. 
If  he  refused  to  pass  the  bill  along  lo  the 
House  floor. 

Lately,  though  there  has  been  a  change. 
Both  Sens.  Walter  Mondale  of  Minnesota 
and  Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin  along  with 
Rep  Joseph  Karth  of  St.  Paul,  opposed  suc- 
cessfully some  Corps'  ambitions  on  the  St. 
Croix,  Right.  Another  dam.  A  marvelotjs  nat- 
ural valley  In  Tennessee  has  been  rescued 
from  destruction.  It  has  become  apparent 
that  people  who  want  to  preserve,  conserve 
and  even  restore  are  not  necessarily  regarded 
as  nuts  these  days. 

But  that  Is  our  conservation  lecture.  What 
Is  really  nutty  is  the  idea  of  a  federal  agency 
stepping  into  the  role  of  state  planning.  Sure, 
it  has  been  done  before.  But  that  Is  no  rea- 
son to  keep  the  habit.  This  state,  other  states, 
are  now  stirring  their  official  backsides  and 
are  viewing  their  diminishing  resources  and 
natural  gifts  with  some  alarm  and  some  idea 
of  planning.  Even  at  this  late  date  It  Isn't 
too  late  for  Minnesota.  The  question  of  the 
day.  then,  Is,  whether  we  want  to  louse  up 
another  river  to  create  another  industrial 
bonanza.  A  bonanza  onlv  of  sorts. 


RED    TRADE    CONTINUES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOULSIANA 

'in  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV'ES 
Monday.  September  29,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  who  believe  that  we  are  con- 
taining communism  in  Korea,  Vietnam, 
the  Middle  East,  and  India  cannot  under- 
stand why  our  Government  and  private 
individuals  openly  trade  with  the  Com- 
munist enemy. 

The  financial  pages  of  the  local  paper 
cairied  a  picture  of  a  Russian  scientist, 
Boris  Medovar,  with  a  story  of  his  ice- 
breaking  business  dealing  with  a  Be- 
the.sda.  Md..  company. 

While  Russian  steel  in  arms  supplied 
to  the  Hanoi  government  kills  American 
servicemen,  our  industrialists  and  our 
Government  collaborate  with  represent- 
atives of  the  murderers  of  40,000  Amer- 
ican men. 

An  earlier  paper  carried  the  AP  story 
of  President  Nixon's  adviser  on  Science 
and  Technology  in  Bucharest.  Rumania, 
discussing  cooperation  in  science  and 
technology  in  that  Communist  country. 

In  short,  it  appears  that  we  have  no 
Communist  containment  policy  as  long 
as  there  is  a  dollar's  worth  of  profit  to  be 
derived.  The  tmfortunate  aspect  is  that 
any  profit  will  come  from  the  American 
taxpayers  in  the  way  of  foreign  aid  and 
investments  to  these  Red  countries. 

The  articles  follow : 
I  From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star,  Sept  28. 

1969] 
Vntted  States-U.S  S  R    Deal  on  Patent  Re- 

r-.^RDED  as   Vn-AL  FIRST  S'rEP — SOVEET  SCIEN- 
TIST Visrrs  Bethesda  To  Close  Bargain 

(By  Lyle  E.  Harris) 
A  Russian  steel  alloy  process  patent  sold 
to  a   Bethesda  company   might   be   the  ice- 
breaking  step   for   needed    Soviet-American 
patent  agreements,  a  Soviet  scientist  believes. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Dr.  Boris  Medovar,  professor  of  science  at 
the  Paton  Welding  Institute  In  Kiev,  said  the 
recent  trip  of  American  steel  experts  to  Kiev 
and  other  Ukrainian  cities  to  view  ■all  they 
wanted  to  see"  of  electroelag  remeltlng 
(ESR)  steel  processes  was  a  first  step  toward 
future  Russian- American  businees  agree- 
ments. 

Dr  Medovar  was  in  Washington  to  com- 
plete details  on  an  agreement  between  Paton 
Institute  and  Patent  Management,  Inc.,  made 
in  July.  The  agreement  gives  PMI  excltislve 
U.S.  patent  and  know-how  rights  for  an  ad- 
vanced U.S.S.R.  technique  on  super-strength 
alloys  and  other  Ruselan  svstems  and  ma- 
chines. 

StJRCICAI.    INSTRrMEI^S 

The  Soviet  scientist,  speaking  English  with 
occasional  help  from  a  Russian  translator 
from  Amtorg  Trading  Corp  .  the  Russian  of- 
fice in  New  York  that  handles  business  mat- 
ters here,  said  the  uses  for  high-alloy  steels 
produced  by  ESR  In  Russia  range  froin  surgi- 
cal tools  to  gigantic  rotors  In  Industrial  ma- 
chinery. He  said  these  uses  would  have  the 
same   applications   In   any   other  country, 

P^U.  headed  by  Henr>'  Shur  and  Robert 
LeBlanc.  will  build  the  first  ESR  furnace  In 
the  Pittsburgh  area,  by  early  next  year,  a 
move  that  has  attracted  considerable  inter- 
est In   the  American  steel  industry. 

The  high-alloy  steels,  now  made  In  the 
United  States  under  a  different  process  that 
limits  the  ingots  to  certain  sizes,  shapes  and 
strengths,  are  also  used  In  aircraft,  space  ve- 
hicles and  underseas  vessels. 

ALL   the   details 

While  Paton  Institute  has  patent  agree- 
ments v.'Mh  several  other  countries  the  PMI 
contract  Is  the  first  patent  and  know-how 
arrangement  with  a  U.S.  companv.  (A  know- 
how  clause  means  that  Paton  will  give  PMI 
the  particularly  working  details  and  aid  in 
setting  up  machinery  for  use  of  a  patent, 
rather  than  merely  provide  a  stack  of  blue- 
prints.) 

Because  of  trade  restriction  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  there  are  very  few- 
agreements  of  this  type.  LeBianc  said.  He 
added,  however,  that  some  AmertCEm  com- 
panies market  products  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

PMI  previously  handled  the  exchange  ar- 
rangement for  a  vision  substitution  device  for 
the  blind  that  the  Russians  sought  At  the 
same  time,  the  Soviets  have  offered  PMI  and 
other  companies  medical  devices  for  use  in 
this    covmtry 

Unlike  Shur  and  LeBlanc  who  will  get  a 
large  part  of  the  profits  from  sale  of  ESR 
furnaces  in  this  country.  Dr.  Medovar  ex- 
plained that  the  patent  sale  to  PMI  would 
not  result  in  additional  money  in  his  own 
pocket. 

T  am  not  a  businessman,'"  he  said  "When 
I  get  my  rubles  at  the  pay  window  I  won't 
get  any  dividends  from  this  exchange." 

I  From  the  Washington  E^'enlng  Star.  Sept 
27.  1969] 

Dr.  DuBridge  Meets  Romanian  President 
Bucharest.  Romania. — Dr.  Lee  A.  Du- 
Bridge. adviser  on  science  and  technology  to 
President  Nixon,  was  received  this  week  by 
Romania's  President-Communist  party  lead- 
er. Nlcolae  Ceausescu.  who  was  host  to  Nixon 
in    August. 

The  Romanian  news  agency  Agerpress  said 
DuBrldge's  mission  discussed  ways  to  cooper- 
ate in  science  and  technology 

I  From   the   Florida   Times-Union,   Sept    27 

1969] 

Trucks  ran  Reds 

RiJEKA,   YiTcosLAviA. — The   first   of   several 

shipments   of   trucks   built   by   Romania   for 

Communist    China    was    loaded    aboard    the 

English   freighter  East   Sea   Friday   at   this 

Adriatic  port,  the  news  agency  T&njug  said. 
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BIG  TRUCK  BILL  | 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 


or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATI\'1S 
Monday.  September  29.  1969 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
editorials  for  today  are  from  the  Barstow. 
Calif.,  Desert  Dispatch,  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  m  the  State  of  California : 
[Prom  the  Barstow  (Calif.)  .  Desert  Dispatch 
July  24,  1969] 

A  Breezy  Argument  for  Larger  Trucks 

The  trucking  industry,  engaged  in  a  deter- 
mined campaign  for  the  last  year  or  =o  to 
persuade  the  government  to  give  even  larger 
trucks  the  run  of  the  nation's  roads,  has 
lately  come  up  with  a  new  argument  to 
bolster  it  case. 

Industry  spokesmen  asserted  In  coneres- 
slonal  hearings  that  the  size  and  weight  hikes 
desired  would  actually  contribute  to  highway 
safety.  Their  reasoning  is  that  bv  abandon- 
ing the  present  weight  limit— 73,280 
pounds — for  trucks  on  the  interstate  system 
and  adopting  instead  an  axle-spacing  for- 
mula, weight  distribution  would  be  im- 
proved. Trucks  might  be  heavier — up  to 
92,500  pounds — and  wider,  but  also  better- 
balanced,  and  therefore  less  of  a  hazard  to 
truckers,  passenger  car  driver,  bridges  and 
the    roadways    themselves. 

There  is  no  question  that  trucking  is  a 
vital  element  in  the  transport  system  of  a 
consumption-happy  society  or  that  there  are 
valid  arguments  for  bringing  existing  regu- 
lations Into  line  with  changing  needs  of  the 
industry  and  public,  improved  technology 
and  highway  facilities. 

But  this  is  one  that  Is  likely  to  be  difHcult 
to  sell  to  drivers  who  have  had  white- 
knuckled  experience  maneuvering  around 
and  among  present  width  and  weight  trucks, 
or  struggled  to  keep  a  car  on  the  road  In  the 
gale-force  winds  frequently  created  In  pass- 
ing or  being  passed  by  trucks. 

[Prom     the     Los     Angeles     (Calif.)!     Times, 

July  21,  19691 

Increasing  Truck  Size  Unwise  Move 

Issue:  Could  local  streets  and  roads  stand 
the  impact  of  heavier  truck  loads  tchich 
would  be  possible  under  pending  legislation? 

Once  again  the  trucking  industry  is  press- 
ing for  passage  of  legislation  to  permit  oper- 
ation of  wider,  heavier  and  longer  trucks. 

The  truckers  maintain  that  use  of  the 
larger  equipment  would  be  more  efficient 
and  permit  it  to  keep  down  shipping  costs. 

Perhaps  so.  But  we  suggest  that  there  are 
other  costs  which  are  of  more  concern  to  the 
average  motorist  and  the  taxpaylng  public. 

We  have  in  mind,  partlcuarly,  the  heavy 
outlay  which  would  be  required  to  repair 
Inevitable  roadway  destruction  There  is  also, 
however,  the  question  of  the  cost  to  the  nerv- 
ous  systems  of  drivers  of  passenger  cars  If 
the  huge  truck-trailer  rigs  become  even 
larger  than  they  are  now. 

The  Industry  stresses  that  pending  legisla- 
tion would  apply  only  to  the  Interstate 
Highway  System,  which  presumably  could 
stand  the  heavier  load  factors  involved  Al- 
though the  bin  would  permit  but  not  re- 
quire states  to  Increase  truck  sizes  on  their 
portion  of  the  federal  system,  we  have  a 
strong  feeling  that  state  legislature  would 
be  hard-pressed  to  resist  the  pressures  of 
the  trucking  lobby. 

If  the  heavier  equipment  operated  only  on 
Interstate  system  there  might  be  no  cause 
for  alarm.  Yet  It  is  obvious  that  the  gigantic 
rigs  would  have  to  leave  the  federal  system 
to  make  deliveries  That  would  mean  they 
would  be  traversing  secondary  highways  and 
local  thoroughfares  which  simply  art  not  de- 
signed to  stand  the  load. 
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EKirlng  congreselonal  hearings  last  year 
testimony  indicated  that  Increasing  the 
width  of  truclcs  from  eight  to  eight  and  a 
half  feet  might  increase  the  gross  weight  of 
the  trucks  by  16  tons  And  It  was  suggested 
that  the  way  might  be  opened  for  an  In- 
crease of  33  tons. 

The  expense  of  upgrading  roads  to  cope 
with  the  heavier  loads  has  been  estimated 
at  from  $1.6   billion   to   $2  8   billion. 

Costa  such  as  those  worrv  us  far  more 
than  the  costs  of  trucking  freight. 

Under  the  circumstances.  The  Times  urges 
congressional  rejection  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. Such  action  undoubtedly  would  sad- 
den the  truckers,  but  It  would  be  a  boon  to 
the  motorists  and  taxpavers. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OP 
MOHANDAS  GANDHI 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORID.A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  29,  1969 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  centen- 
-  nial  celebrations  of  the  birth  of  Mohan- 
-das«.   Gandhi— 1869-1948— now  being 
observed  throughout  the  world,  serve  to 
recall  the  extraordinary'  life  and  teach- 
ings of  one  of  the  great  men  of  modern 
history.   As  the  political   leader  of  the 
movement  for  Indian  independence    he 
lived  to  see  the  birth  of  the  two  great 
nations   of   India   and   Palcistan   which 
replaced  the  British  raj  in  the  vast  sub- 
continent of  India.  As  spiritual  father  of 
the  modern  Indian  national  and  cultural 
revival,  his  ideas  and  ideals  have  exerted 
profound  influence  not  only  in  India  but 
in  everj-  area  of  the  world.  It  is  alto- 
gether fitting  that  centennial  memorial 
ntes  were  conducted  here  in  our  Nation's 
Capital   at   the   Washington   Cathedral 
on  Sunday.  September  28.  a  gathering 
marked   by   the  presence  of  men  and 
women  from  many  lands  and  of  manv 
faiths. 

Gandhi's    biographer.    Louis   Fischer 
once   wrote   that   "the   only   nonofflciai 
figure  comparable  to  Gandhi  in  his  effect 
on  man's  mind  is  Karl  Marx."  The  path 
of  modem  history  suggests  that  the  way 
of  Gandhi  may  offer  a  viable  alternative 
to  Marxism  with  its  emphasis  on  deter- 
minism and  its  acceptance  of  violence 
Though   identifying  himself   as  a   "so- 
ciaUst,"  Gandhi's  understanding  of  man 
was  deeply  rooted  in  the  creat  religious 
and  cultural  tradition  of  India    Hindu 
and  Moslem,  and  in  the  precepts  of  the 
New  Testament.  Above  all  he  turned  to 
the  Bhagavad  Gita.  a  jewel  of  Hindu 
spirituality,  for  his  detachment  from  the 
things  of  the  world,  from  envv  and  un- 
chantableness.  from  hatred  and  resent- 
ment. 

Gandhi  presents  the  curious  paradox 
In  his  words,  of  a  political  leader  striving 
for  saintliness.  a  paradox  which  could 
only  thrive  in  a  land  such  as  India  where 
the  life  of  the  spirit  has  exerted  so  enor- 
mous an  influence  in  every  area  of 
thought  and  action.  Moreover  there  is  a 
sense  m  which  his  life,  viewed  from  with- 
out in  purely  political  terms,  was  a  fail- 
ure: The  coming  of  freedom  was  at- 
tended   by    frightful    massacres    which 

fnt'^'^v,^'!"    '^^^P^y   ^"^    by   parUtion. 
Which  he  bitterly  opposed.  He  lived  to 
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see  his  principles  utilized  by  those  whose 
Chief  concern  was  to  seize  power  There 
is  sadness  in  the  ironic  fact  of  continuing 
communal  hatred  and  conflict  in  India 
today. 

Yet,  with  the  passing  of  years  since  his 
tragic  assassination  in  1948,  the  charac- 
ter of  Gandhi  has  steadily  grown,  and  it 
remains  a  shining  light  in  a  dark  time  of 
violence  and  hate.  His  remarkably  com- 
plex personality  exerts  an  ever-deepening 
influence  by  his  example  of  feariessness. 
truthfulness,  and  compassion.  The  high 
drama  of  his  career— his  dedication  to 
trie  poor  and   dispossessed,   the   "hari- 
jans"— his    own   term   for   India's    un- 
touchables—or children  of  God  every- 
where;  his  unwavering  commitment  to 
nonviolence  even  in  the  fiercest  conflicts- 
the  extraordinary  way  in  which  his  de- 
votional life  combined  the  most  generous 
tolerance  and  catholicity  with  a  loving 
respect  for  the  Hindu  tradition  of  his 
fathers— all  these  assure  that  he  will  be 
remembered  as  long  as  men  respond  to 
truth  and  goodness. 


September  29,  1969    I    September  29,  1969 


CITIZEN  OPPOSITION  TO  PROJECT 
SANGUINE  ANNOUNCED 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  29,  1969 

^'^.''■'^STENM-EIER.  Mr.  Speaker 
Project  Sanguine,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  provide  the  Navy  with  a  one-way 
communications  .system  of  coaxial  cables 
in  northern  Wisconsin  to  transmit  mes- 
sages particulariy  to  the  Polaris  missile 
submarines,  has  aroused,  justifiably  con- 
siderable concern  among  Wisconsin  citi- 
zens. 

Many  residents  are  apprehensive  that 
Sanguine,  an  underground  system  of 
6,000  miles  of  electric  cables  which  mav 
cost  around  S2  billion,  will  endanger  ani- 
mal and  plant  life,  damage  the  ecology  of 
Northern  Wisconsin,  and.  doubtlessly 
will  imperil  human  life  by  making  north- 
em  Wisconsin  a  nuclear  target  in  the 
event  of  war.  This  apprehension  led  to  a 
meeting  of  concerned  Wisconsin  citizens 
^\^°}^^'^^^  Point  on  September  21  at 
which  time  a  State  Committee  To  Stop 
Sanguine  was  organized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  to  reach  a 
judgment  on  the  details  of  Project  San- 
guine because  of  the  secrecy  involved 
However,  the  Stop  Sanguine  Committee' 
at  this  initial  meeting,  raised  pertinent 
issues  regarding  Sanguine  that  are  con- 
tained in  the  following  release.  These  ob- 
jections deserve  our  attention: 

State  Committee  To  Stop  SANoinNE 
A  State  Committee  to  Stop  Sanguine  was 
formed  at  special  meeting  called  in  Stevens 
Point  on  September  21.  The  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  to  develop  an  action  program  to 
preyent  further  damage  to  Northern  Wis- 
consin's wildlife,  flsh,  and  outstanding  rec- 
reational resources  by  the  Navy's  communl- 
^  ^^,  project",  according  to  Kent  Shlfferd 
Of  Ashland,  who  was  elected  chairman 

c»^  ^°"  ^^^'^  '^°  P®«P'e  present  repre- 
sented landowners,  conservation  organiza- 
tions, university  faculty  members,  labor  and 

i^-  f^"  ^^^  '^^^^  ^°^  medical  professions 
and  others  concerned   with   Northern   Wis- 


consin environment.  Presentation  of  avail 
able  facts  by  several  speakers  on  the  secr« 

,?  ^^^T  ,1'^"^^'  °"^  '""^  following    " 

(1)  26   Northern  Wisconsin  counties  win 

f«  non  '"fr""^   "^y  ""^   enormous  antennae 
16^000  miles*    carrying  high  electrical  vou! 

(2)  The  danger  to  human  beings  is  exr<.»H 
ed  only  by  the  probabilities  of  constant  ^Ik 
Of  severe  and  lethal  shocks  to  flsh  and  -vud 

(3)  The  Navy  has  .idmltted  that  "It  Is  im  ' 
possible   to   prove   that   a   Sanguine   svs  em 

^oZLr  •" '  '^"^  ^^^"  ^-  ^'^-^ 

(4)  The  Sanguine  Project  will  have  arm  (nr 
destructive   Impact   on   the  recreatlonaT  n 
dustry  because  large  ureas  will  be  renje  m 

driven    from    accustomed    woods     lake    and 
stream  areas.  ^°" 

H»'f '  ^."^'^l  ^^^^  quantities  of  electricity  will 
be  required  that  atomic  power  plants  on  lS 
Superior    with    their    heavy    radiation    anrt 
mermal    pollutants    will    be'   need^^'^by  Z 

(6)    Preliminary    tests    In    North    Carolln. 

r^"^  ^°  r'"^  ''•°"'''«  to  local  tefephon" 
ad  o  and  TV  reception  plus  electric  S 
that  local  people  rose  up  m  opposition   ^ 

ID  nis  statement  to  the  meptinir    ««.,,» 
Gaylord    Nelson   Indicated   he   v^u^notj^^ 
port  the  project  until  three  major  reserva: 
tlons  are  satisfied:  Need  for  serous  debat^ 
by  Congress   U>  establish   necessity  of  p™^ 
ect;   assurance  that  all  possible  hazards  ind 
ir^onveniences  to  people  In  area  Tre  ev 'lu^ 
ated.    and   more  effective   and   Independen 
inT^u  2"  ^''°'°&i^al  implications  than  tha 
now  scheduled  by  the  Navy 

The   Stop   Sanguine   Committee   took  ac- 
tion on  two  resolutions:  The  first  remfe^^ed 

oriTuLf^'T''  '°  °^^"  ^'^  Dep'aTtm  n' 
or    National    Resources    to    "proceed    forth 

with  •  to  prepare  a  staff  study  of  the  en  S-' 
men  a  effects  of  Sanguine,  to  make  result^ 
publicly  available,  and  to  direct  the  At 
aS'  t?"""'  ^  '■^^'^^  ^"  n-essar^'iegi 
o?  wrsconsC""  ^"^  ^"^'-^^  °^  t^^  «-« 
A  second  resolution,  directed  to  President 
Nixon.  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird,  and  Robert 
Mayo.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg« 

hf1^es!drnr'°"  °'  "^"  P'-^J^^^  '^  "'^e  with 
the  President  s  moratorium  on  new  construe- 
on  as  an  antl-inflatlon  measure  "untU  such 
time  as  independent,  unbiased  research 
proves  the  project  both  necessary  to  defense 
■ind  harmless  to  men  and  animals  '■ 

In  its  final   action,  the  group  authori7wi 
the   appointment   of   Roy   lulZ    a   for^^ 

7esillnl?nw'\T'  -'"^^^^y  General,  Tow 
"nd  ofhir  ,^^f  hl"?ton,  to  represent  its  legal 
in  nrt.  "^^rests  in  the  Nation's  caplwl. 
An  active  progr...m  of  enlisting  participation 

oL'eTs"  um°b''"'^"'°'^^-  ^^^'t  ^-'^  '°"S 
owners,  timber  concerns  and  conservation 
groups  Will  be  shortly  launched  ''"°^^'^'^^^-°° 

ofTh!f^,',"^i  Steering  Committee  is  made  up 
of  the  following  persons : 

state  EXECtn-IVE  committee  of  stop  SANOt^^•J 

JoifrP  w'.f""^'?'-  I'AsWand  (Chairman); 

l^,  t.-  ^l^''^"^^  Point:  Lowell  Klessig  Ore- 
gon, Mrs.  Louis  Erlckson.  Racine;  Dr.  George 
Sparks,  Marshfield:  Jack  Bohnon,  wm- 
chestar;  and  Charles  H.  Stoddard,  Minong. 


U.S.  FAILURES  IN  VIETNAM 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  •THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  29,  1969 
Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weeliend  I  took  one  of  my  frequent  trips 
to  Minneapolis.  One  of  the  things  which 


impressed  me  during  this  trip  was  a 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  Sunday, 
September  28.  1969,  edition  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune.  The  letter  was  originally 
sent  to  the  Saturday  Review. 

In  his  letter.  Dr.  Gordon  S.  Livings- 
ton— his  background  is  outlined  in  his 
letter — describes  our  alienation  from  the 
Vietnamese  and  our  consequent  politico- 
militarv-  defeat  in  the  war.  Tlie  follow- 
ing extract  from  Dr.  Livingston's  letter 
is  worthy,  I  believe  of  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

U.S.  Failures  in  Vietnam 

(Editor's  Note. — The  following  letter  Is 
reprinted  from  the  Sept.  20  issue  of  the  Sat- 
urday Review.  The  writer.  Dr  Gordon  S. 
Livingston,  has  served  as  an  army  doctor  In 
Vietnam.  Livingston  was  sent  back  to  the 
United  States  after  he  wrote  and  distributed 
"The  Blackhorse  Prayer"  (reprinted  on  this 
page)  at  ceremonies  for  Col  George  S.  Pat- 
ion  III.  Livingston  Is  the  son-in-law  of  Dr. 
Elizabeth  LowTy  of  Minneapolis  and  the  late 
Dr  Thomas  Lowry,  professor  of  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  and  former 
medical  director  of  Hennepin  County  Gen- 
eral Hospital.) 

Public  disaffection  with  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam Is  now  general,  and  as  a  result  the 
American  agony  there  may  be  near  an  end. 
But  several  of  the  fundamental  reasons  for 
our  failure  there  are  not  widely  acknowl- 
edged. Thirty-thoxisand  dead  Americans  and 
countless  dead  Vietnamese  require  some  sort 
of  an  accounting. 

.•\  few  autobiographical  notes  by  way  of 
background.  I  am  a  graduate  of  the  US. 
Military  Academy.  I  had  decided  while  still 
a,  cadet  that  I  wished  to  become  a  physician. 
At  that  time,  the  Army  would  allow  quali- 
fied USMA  graduates  to  attend  medical 
school  with  the  understanding  that  they 
would  make  military  medicine  their  career. 

First,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  spend 
two  years  as  ,in  officer  with  one  of  the  "com- 
bat .irms."  Accordingly,  after  becoming  qual- 
ified as  a  Ranger  and  a  parachutist,  I  served 
as  an  Infanty  lieutenant  with  the  82nd  Air- 
borne Division  at  Port  Bragg,  N.C.  After  two 
years.  I  applied  for  a  five-year  leave  of  ab- 
sence and  was  accepted  at  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Medicine  from  which  I  graduated 
in  1967.  I  interned  at  Walter  Reed  General 
Hospital,  and  in  1968  volunteered  for  Viet- 
nam. 

Before  leaving,  I  managed  to  get  permis- 
sion to  attend  a  course  given  by  the  Foreign 
Services  Institute,  a  State  Department  sub- 
sidiary, which  Included  six  weeks  of  study 
on  the  politics,  religions,  culture,  and  history 
of  Vietnam  as  well  as  on  our  own  mUltary 
and  civil  operations  there. 

.■^n  additional  five  weeks  were  devoted  to 
intensive  language  training  from  which  I 
emerged  considerably  short  of  fluency,  but 
with  some  limited  ability  to  communicate. 
This  course  Is  one  normally  presented  to 
prospective  CORDS  (civil  affairs)  personnel 
being  assigned  to  Vietnam.  Following  this,  I 
spent  five  weeks  at  Fort  Rucker,  Ala.,  under- 
going training  as  an  Army  flight  surgeon. 

PATTON    symbolizes    our    FArLURES 

I  arrived  in  Vietnam  in  November  1968 
with  the  rank  of  major  and  was  assigned  as 
regimental  surgeon  (the  latter  word  is  with- 
out surgical  connotation;  all  Army  doctors 
are  called  surgeons)  to  the  11th  Armored 
Cavalry  Regiment  ("Blackhorse").  This  is  a 
5.000-man  unit  operating  generally  north  of 
Bien  Hoa  in  the  III  Corps  area. 

When  I  Joined  it,  the  regiment  was  com- 
manded by  Col.  Georee  S.  Patton.  III.  the 
son  of  the  World  War  n  general.  In  the 
months  to  follow  I  was  to  come  to  know  Pat- 
ton  quite  well.  As  a  member  of  the  regimen- 
tal staff,  I  ate  ai  his  table  and  attended  his 
nightly  briefings. 

To  a  significant  degree  he  symbolized  the 
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actions  and  attitudes  that  are  a  source  of 
our  alienation  from  the  Vietnamese  and  our 
consequent  politico-military  defeat  in  the 
war 

It  Is  difficult  to  summarize  the  experiences 
that  led  to  my  expression  of  disaffection  with 
our  effort  In  the  end  what  I  objected  to  waa 
not  so  much  individual  atrocities,  for  these 
can  be  found  in  any  war:  war  Itself  Is  the 
atrocity.  What  compelled  my  stand  was  the 
evident  fact  t  hat  at  an  operational  level  most 
Americans  simply  do  not  care  about  the 
Vietnamese. 

In  spite  of  our  national  protestations 
about  self-determination,  revolutionary  de- 
velopment and  the  like,  the  attitude  of  our 
people  on  the  ground,  military  and  civilian, 
Is  one  of  nearly  universal  contempt. 

This  arrogant  feeling  is  manifested  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  from  Indiscriminate  destruc- 
tion of  lives  and  property  to  the  demeaning 
handouts  that  pass  for  civic  action.  The 
V'ietnamese,  a  sensitive  and  intelligent  peo- 
ple, are  well  aware  of  our  general  lack  of 
regard  and  generally  reward  our  efforts  with 
the  indifference  or  hostility  that  they  deserve. 

We  in  ttirn  attempt  to 'create  the  illusion 
of  progress  by  generating  meaningless  statis- 
tics to  support  predictions  of  success  which 
have  proved  invariably  incorrect.  Ajid  the 
dying  goes  on. 

Specific  examples  of  our  disregard  for  the 
Vietnamese  are  legion.  At  one  point  the  corps 
commander  issued  a  document  entitled 
"US-Vietnamese  Relations"  detailing  many 
of  these  Instances.  It  represented  offllcal 
acknowledgment  of  the  problem,  but  its 
exhortation  to  "avoid  creating  embarrassing 
incidents"  was  an  exercise  in  futility. 

THE     DEHUMANIZATION     OF     RELATIONSHIPS 

Numerous  examples  are  available  from  my 
own  experience,  including  the  running  down 
and  killing  of  two  Vietnamese  women  on 
bicycles  with  a  helicopter  (the  pilot  was 
exonerated):  driving  trp.cked  vehicles 
through  rice  paddles;  throwing  C-ration  cans 
at  children  from  moving  vehicles:  running 
truck  convoys  through  villages  at  high  speeds 
on  dirt  roads  (if  the  people  are  eating  rice 
at  the  time  It  had  to  be  thrown  way  because 
of  the  dust) . 

In  the  area  of  medical  civic  action,  it  was 
the  policy  to  give  no  more  than  a  two-day 
supply  of  medicine  to  any  patient  lest  the 
excess  fall  into  Viet  Cong  hands.  Since  visits 
to  any  given  village  are  generally  infrequent, 
this  meant  that  the  Illusion  of  medical  care 
was  Just  that. 

Another  example  of  the  dehumanizatlon  of 
our  relationships  with  the  Vietnamese  Is 
evident  when  a  civilian  is  admitted  to  one  of 
our  mllit.iry  hospitals.  He  Is  given  a  new 
name.  In  the  place  of  a  perfectly  adequate, 
pronounceable  Vietnamese  name,  he  is  given 
an  apellatlon  that  is  easier  for  Americans  to 
remember. 

The  nature  of  some  of  the  designations 
chosen  reveals  their  impact  and  intent — 
"Bubbles."  "Ohio."  and  "Cyclops"  for  a  soldier 
who  had  lost  an  eye. 

Finally,  one  need  only  listen  to  a  conversa- 
tion between  Americans  concerning  Viet- 
namese to  appreciate  the  general  lack  of 
regard.  The  universal  designation  for  the 
people  of  Vietnam,  friend  or  enemy.  Is  "gook" 
( also  "slope"  and  "dink") .  On  the  whole,  this 
has  no  conscious  pejorative  connotation  as 
used  casually,  but  it  does  say  something 
about  our  underlying  attitude  toward  those 
for  whose  sake  we  are  ostensibly  fighting. 

How  we  can  presume  to  influence  a  struggle 
for  the  political  loyalties  of  a  people  for 
whom  we  manifest  such  uniform  disdain  Is 
to  me  the  great  unanswered,  indeed  unan- 
swerable, question  of  this  war. 

The  analogy  is  depressingly  clear  between 
our  failure  to  relate  successfully  to  the  Viet- 
namese and  to  the  black  people  who  com- 
prise an  "underdeveloped  nation"  within  our 
own  society.  In  both  cases  our  behavior  is 
racist  in  the  true  sense  of  opposing  the  over- 
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whelming  forces  generated  by  a  people's 
search  for  pride  and  Identity.  The  price  of 
our  lack  of  perception  is  defeat  abroad,  and. 
If  not  corrected,  may  be  the  dissolution  of 
society  at  home. 

And  then  there  is  the  military.  Gen.  David 
Shoup  has  spoken  on  this  issue  more  con- 
vincingly than  I  ever  could.  Vietnam  pro- 
vides a  case  study  of  how  inimical  to  the 
goals  of  the  nation  can  be  individual  self- 
interest  of  its  soldiers. 

KILLING    RATHER    THAN    PACIFICATION 

Col.  Patton  may  be  a  case  in  point.  He  re- 
ceived numerous  decorations  while  pursuing 
unrelenting  the  one  major  criterion  by  which 
a  commander's  performance  is  judged:  the 
body  count.  He  was  able  to  make  the  appro- 
priate public  noises  about  the  importance  of 
civic  action,  but  he  was  never  more  honest 
than  the  night  he  told  his  staff  that  "the 
present  ratio  of  90  percent  killing  to  10  per- 
cent pacification  is  Just  about  right." 

In  my  experience.  Patton  was  neither  the 
best  nor  the  worst  of  the  military  there.  He 
is  simply  the  product  of  the  misbegotten  and 
misguided  idea  that  a  single-minded  dedica- 
tion to  destruction  is  to  be  highly  rewarded. 
That  he  was  unable  to  grasp  the  essentially 
political  nature  of  the  war  is  not  surprising. 
What  Is  surprising  Is  that  our  society  should 
expect  its  soldiers  to  function  in  a  political 
role  and  believe  them  when  they  say  they 
can. 

My  work  with  the  11th  ACR  was  mainly  In 
the  area  of  medical  civic  action  Using  the 
eight  general  medical  officers  and  200  enlisted 
medics  assigned  to  the  unit,  we  attempted  to 
establish  regular,  frequent,  medical  visits  to 
a  limited  number  of  rural  villages. 

We  also  tried  to  provide  evacuation  of 
those  people  requiring  surgery  or  hospital- 
ization. In  addition,  attempts  were  made  to 
attack  some  of  the  public  health  problems 
(personal  hygiene,  waste  disposal:  that  were 
at  the  root  of  much  of  the  disease  we  saw 

Finally,  efforts  were  made  to  involve  Viet- 
namese health  officials  in  immunization  pro- 
grams, dispensary-building  and  the  like  so 
that  something  would  remain  after  we  had 
gone.  Success  in  all  these  areas  was  very 
modest.  Some  necessary  surgery  was  done, 
many  acute  Illnesses  benefited  from  anti- 
biotic therapy,  and  a  start  was  made  on  long- 
term  treatment  of  the  numerous  cases  of 
tuberculosis  we  encountered. 

When  I  left,  one  dispensary  was  being 
built,  which  the  government  of  Vietnam 
had  promised  to  staff.  Important  to  me  was 
the  idea  our  efforts  represented  and  to  which 
the  Vietnamese  responded:  namely,  that 
people  from  different  cultures  can  relate  suc- 
cessfully on  the  basis  of  mutual  regard;  that 
by  offering  our  technical  expertise  the  Viet- 
namese could  help  themselves. 

There  is  nothing  original  about  this  con- 
cept; ostensibly  it  underlies  all  U.S.  "paci- 
fication" efforts.  In  reality,  however,  the  idea 
is  diluted  in  its  application  by  the  pervasive 
myth  of  American  superiority,  and  the  result 
is  that  civic  action  in  the  majority  of  In- 
stances I  observed  represented  little  more 
than  patronizing  handouts. 

I  believe  that  this  nation  and  its  Institu- 
tions are  capable  of  better  direction  given 
better  information.  Mine  was  a  limited  view 
as  is  that  of  any  one  person;  I  make  no 
claim  to  the  whole  truth,  but  this  Is  what  I 
saw. 


CORRECTIVE  ACTION   NEEDED 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  29.  1969 

Mr.    ASHBROOK.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
July   11   of  this  year  the  Waishington 
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Post  carried  an  article  by  Bernard  Nos- 
slter.  Post  staff  writer,  entitled  "ABM 
Foes  Flooded  With  Tips,"  which  de- 
scribed how  antl-ABM  Senators  were 
provided  information  from  various 
sources,  both  inside  and  outside  Govern- 
ment, to  support  their  positions.  The 
Pentagon  was  one  of  the  sources  of  in- 
formation, but  whether  any  classified 
material  was  forwarded  was  not  stated. 
On  September  16  the  Chicago  Tribune 
ran  an  Associated  Press  story,  "Pinch 
Disowns  HEW  Release  On  Drugs  Aid," 
which  related  how  Secretary  Finch  was 
quoted  as  strongly  backing  the  Inclusion 
of  out-of-hospital  drug  costs  under  medi- 
care. Said  Finch  later: 
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""The  flrst  time  I  knew  about  It  was  when 
I  read  about  It  in  the  paper  this  morning." 

The  article  stated  that  the  unauthor- 
ized statement  appeared  to  commit  Sec- 
retary Finch  to  a  step  that  would  in- 
crease medicare  outlays  by  between  $600 
million  and  SI. 2  billion  a  year  at  a  time 
when  the  President  wants  to  cut  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  HEW  later  explained  that 
-tile  telease  was  made  public  through  in- 
-advertence.  which  explanation,  if  true, 
might  be  indicative  of  varying  degrees  of 
maladministration.  One  high-ranking 
HEW  official,  according  to  the  AP  re- 
lease, is  quoted  as  saying  that: 

This  place  Is  unbelievable.  It  appears  to 
run  by  Itself. 

A  more  recent  case  which  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  explained  away  as  one  of  in- 
advertence was  reported  in  the  Evans- 
Novak  column  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  September  26.  The  head- 
mg  reads.  '"Circulation  of  Unofficial  OEO 
Book  Adds  to  Riunsfelds  Reform  Prob- 
lem." and  the  column  opens  with  this 
statement: 

Without  the  knowledge  and  against  the 
wishes  of  their  Nixon-appointed  superiors 
poverty  program  bureaucrats  have  drafted 
and  distributed  a  manual  listing  demonstra- 
tions, economic  boycotts  and,  ultimately  vio- 
lence as  legitimate  weapons  of  the  poor. 

The  column  goes  on  to  say  that  Direc- 
tor Rumsfeld  is  handicapped  in  his  ef- 
forts to  remove  troublemakers  from  OEO 
policymaking  posts  by  Civil  Service  reg- 
ulations and  "unbreakable  written  con- 
tracts with  nongovernment  consultants  " 

The  foregoing  examples  illustrate  how 
through  inadvertence  or  design,  depart- 
mental policies  can  be  frustrated.  Faulty 
administration,  as  was  possibly  the  case 
m  the  HEW  incident,  is.  of  course 
remedied  by  corrective  action.  The  OEO 
problem  is  much  more  serious,  for  if  pol- 
icymakers who  disagree  with  depart- 
mental policies  cannot  be  removed  the 
chances  of  improving  an  agency's  oper- 
ation are  certainly  reduced  tremendously 
This  is  a  problem  that  greatly  concerns 
me,  and  I  fully  intend  to  do  whatever 
possible  to  effectively  correct  it. 

I  include  the  above-mentioned  column 
by  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

ClRCU)LAT10N   OF   UnOFFICIAI,   OEO    BOOK    ADDS 

TO  Rumsfeld's  Reform  Problems 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novalc) 

Without  the  knowledge  and  against  the 

Mshes  of  their  Nlxon-appolnted  superiors 

poverty  program  bureaucrats  have  drafted 


and  distributed  a  manual  listing  demon- 
strations, economic  boycotts  and,  ultimately, 
violence  as  legitimate  weapons  of  the  poor. 

The  manual,  which  despite  lack  of  official 
sanction  is  now  circulating  through  the  net- 
work of  local  community  action  groups, 
merely  puts  In  writing  what  Is  realltv  In  the 
field.  Regional  officials  of  the  Office  "of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  have  been  prodding  local 
community  action  leaders — many  of  them 
public-spirited,  middle-class  professional 
men— to  stir  up  the  poor  in  revolt  against 
the  establishment.  The  fact  that  this  violates 
the  clear  orders  of  Donald  Rumsfeld.  OEO's 
new  director,  has  proved  no  Inhibition. 

Thus,  the  37-year-old  Rumsfeld,  who  sur- 
rendered  a  safe  congressional  seat  from  nil- 
nols  to  run  the  government's  most  battle 
scarred  program,  has  collided  with  a  perma- 
nent political  fact  of  life:  The  difficulty  of  a 
presidential  appointee  to  enforce  his  wishes 
on  an  entrenched  bureaucracy.  What  makes 
OBO  different  is  that  many  of  its  bureaucrats 
feel  their  function  is  less  to  generate  Jobs 
for  the  poor  than  to  promote  social  revolu- 

tlOTl. 

This  revolutionary  bent,  more  than  any 
other  cause,  is  what  has  contributed  to  the 
poyerty  program's  loss  of  public  support  since 
1984.  In  his  effort  to  clear  the  bomb-throw- 
ers out  of  OEO  policymaking  po.sts,  Rumsfeld 
has  been  stymied  by  Civil  Service  regulations 
and  unbreakable  written  contracts  with  non- 
government consultants. 

The  provocative  manual  is  a  direct  result 
of  Rumsfeld's  inability  to  completely  clean 
house.  Completed  this  summer  by  a  mixed 
group  of  OEO  employees  and  contract  con- 
sultents,  a  draft  copy  of  "A  Trainer's  Manual 
for  Community  Action  Agency  Boards"  last 
month  was  mailed  around  the  country  to 
several  local  community  action  groups  for 
comment.  Although  this  draft  was  widely 
reproduced  and  distributed  in  poverty  pro- 
gram channels.  Rumsfeld  had  not  even"  heard 
aboTit   it  until  we  Informed  him. 

What  he  has  now  seen  runs  almost  di- 
rectly contrary  to  his  stated  policy  of  oppo- 
sition to  high-pressure  tactics  by  the  poor 
SavB  the  manual :  "The  power  strategies  that 
commimity  organization  (sic)  mav  applv  to 
make  their  presence  known  and  felt  are-'(l) 
vote  power:  (2)  numbers  power:  (3)  dollar 
power:  and  (4)  threat  power." 

In  discussing  "vote  power,"  the  manual 
suggests  community  programs  review  "the 
positions  of  elected  officials"  in  guiding  the 
vote  of  the  poor— directly  conflicting  with 
OEO  s  congressional  mandate. 

The  manual's  analysis  of  "dollar  power" 
carries  a  hint  of  even  stronger  pressure-  "It 
(doUar  power)  can  be  slgnlflcant  in  the  very 
abllty  to  withdraw  dollars;  therefore  boy"- 
cotte  and  strikes  can  both  act  as  'dollar 
leverages  for  the  application  of  power  by  a 
community  organization." 

Where  the  manual  has  lifted  most  eye- 
brows, however.  Is  its  declaration  that  "the 
ultimate  threat  power  is  the  rlof- a  clear 
threat  of  blackmail.  While  asserting  that 
noting  is  Illegal,  the  manual  adds  that  com- 
munity action  board  members  should  "recog- 
nize the  threat  power  of  rioting  as  a  very  real 
power  and  possibility." 

The  manual  dovetails  with  repeated  ure- 
ings  by  OEO  regional  officials  that  corn- 
munlty  action  leaders  mobilize  the  poor  in 
direct  action— an  activity  which  has 
spawned  complaints  both  to  Rumsfeld  and 
congressional  offices. 

One  Midwestern  congressman  svmpathetlc 
to  the  poverty  program  last  week  received 
a  complaint  from  a  community  action  chair- 
man m  his  district  that  a  regional  OEO  offi- 
cial In  Chicago  "has  been  subtly  prodding 
us  into  organizing  the  poor  to  conduct 
marches,  picketlngs.  boycotts  and  demon- 
strations." Simultaneously,  a  Negro  com- 
munity action  leader  from  Arkansas  got 
word  to  his  congressman  that  two  white  OEO 
officials  from  Texas  had  recommended  get- 
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ting  poor  Negroes  Into  the  streets  as  demon 
strators. 

Such  reports  do  not  help  the  OEO  renewal 
blU  now  languishing  In  the  House  Labor 
Committee.  They  add  fuel  to  demands  bv 
Rep.  Edith  Green  of  Oregon  that  state 
governments  be  granted  greater  control  over 
antlpoverty  efforts,  a  move  that  would 
eviscerate  the  poverty  program  in  the  opinion 
of    both    Rumsfeld    and     its     congressional 


ANONYMITY  ENFOLDS  APOLLO 
BOSSES 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

of    TEXAS 

n*  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  September  29.  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
Mr.  Neal  Stanford,  staff  correspondent 
for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  in  the 
Tuesday,  August  26,  1969,  edition  of  that 
paper,  pomts  to  the  outstanding  but 
largely  anonymous  leadership  of  two 
men  in  the  Aiwllo  program.  Both  of 
these  men  have  demonstrated  throuch- 
out  their  careers  great  dedication  to  duty 
and  a  desire  to  serve  their  country  well 
Lt.  Gen.  Samuel  C.  Phillips,  former  di- 
rector of  the  Apollo  program  and  'lis 
associate,  Col.  Rocco  Petrone,  Apollo 
launch  director  at  Cape  Kennedy  have 
indeed  served  their  country  well  as 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Stanford.  I  commend 
this  article  as  an  excellent  portrayal  of 
the  type  of  men  that  the  success  of 
ApoUo  has  required  for  its  fumilment: 

Anonymity  Enfolds  Apollo  Bosses 
I  By  Neal  Stanford) 
Washington.- A  few  men  seek  anonymitv 
Many  achieve  it.  A  lot  deserve  it.  A  few  have 
It  thrust  upon  them. 

Two  of  those  m  the  space  program  who 
have  had  it  thrust  upon  them  are  the  retir- 
ing, and  the  new,  directors  of  the  Apollo 
program— the  program  that  put  men  on  -.'.e 
moon  July  20  and  is  going  to  keep  on  pri- 
ting  them  there  for  some  time. 

Everyone  can  name  the  crew  of  the  Apn'j 
11  flight:  Neil  A.  Armstrong,  Edwin  E  ^■■ 
drln  Jr..  and  Michael  Collins.  Everv  ■  p 
knows  it  is  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun  who  -- 
signed  the  Saturn  V  rocket  that  makes  - 
moon  trip  possible. 

But  how  many  know  the  man  who  for  ■  * 
years  has  been  director,  or  boss,  of  the  Ap 
program  and  set  a  standard  of  excelle-  e 
that  is  unbeatable:  five  manned  Apollo 
nights  and  Ave  successes?  Or  who  knows  l-.is 
successor,  the  man  at  Cape  Kennedy  who 
has  been  czar  of  the  Apollo  launches,  w-o 
launched  ApoUos  7.  8.  9,  10,  and  11  wr.n 
such  precision  that  all  together  thev  were 
late  in  getting  off  the  pads  less  than  oiie- 
flftieth  of  a  second? 


THEY     KNOW     ABOVT     ORDERS 

Everyone  in  the  Apollo  program  kn  -^  = 
who  these  men  are.  All  the  astronauts  knew 
them,  for  they  are  entrusting  their  lives  to 
them.  AH  the  newsmen  covering  the  Apollo 
shots  know  these  two  operations  managers 
as  "no-nonsense  "  human  computed  tvpes 
systems  engineers  or  systems  manager-  :S 
they  are  sometimes  called.  Interestingly  ai  d 
possibly  not  accidentally,  they  both  bare 
mil'tary  backgrounds.  Thev  have  learned  -o 
take  orders  and  to  give  them. 

The   present  program  director,  who  leave- 
his  Job  Sept    1   to  return  to  the  Air  Force 
is  going  to  boss  its  space  and  missiles'  sv^- 
tems  organization.  Back  in   1959  as  an   :  b- 
scure  colonel    (he  is  now  a  lieutenant  gen- 
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eral)  he  took  over  the  faltering  Mlnuteman 
missile  program,  put  the  missiles  In  silos, 
and  made  them  the  country's  principal  nu- 
clear retaliatory  weapon.  In  1964  the  space 
agency  borrowed  him  from  the  Air  Force. 

TECHNIQUES  P.^Y  OFF 

His  management  techniques  account  for 
much  of  the  success  of  both  the  military 
Mlnuteman  program  and  the  Apollo  space 
program  Dr.  von  Braun.  who  is  something 
of  an  organizer,  administrator  and  systems 
man  himself,  credits  him  for  Ajxjllo's  success. 

The  former  program  director  can  be  tough 
when  he  wants  to.  He  ruffled  some  Industry 
and  space  officials  some  years  back  by  coming 
out  with  a  very  unflattering  report  on  space 
contractors'  workmanship.  It  was  prophetic, 
for  not  long  after  a  disastrous  pad  fire  oc- 
curred at  Cape  Kennedy  in  which  three  astro- 
nauts lost  their  lives. 

Now  that  he  is  moving  from  space  back 
tfi  the  Air  Force,  he  presumably  will  be  even 
more  of  an  anonymity  than  he  is  now — that 
Ij.  with  the  public.  Among  his  colleagues  In 
space  and  in  the  Air  Force,  he's  a  name  and 
a  man  to  be  reckoned  with. 

WORKED  WITH  VON  BRAUN 

Now  a  word  about  his  successor,  also  a  mili- 
tary man.  He  Is  a  West  Point  graduate  who 
played  tackle  on  the  Army  team  that  Included 
Doc  Blanchard  and  Glenn  Davis.  He  earned 
a  masters  degree  at  Ma.ssachusetts  Institute 
c:  Technology'  In   nechanlcal  engineering 

He  started  his  career  In  rocketry  at  Dr. 
von  Braun's  HuntsviUe.  Ala  ,  shop  that  in 
that  early  year  of  1952  was  perfecting  the 
Redstone — the  rocket  that  put  Alan  B.  Shep- 
ard  Jr..  into  spare  as  America's  fir.';t  astro- 
n:iut. 

The  new  director  of  the  Apollo  program 
h:is  been  at  the  Cape  for  nine  years.  His  big 
chance  to  climb  up  the  management  ladder 
crime  when  he  was  told  to  take  the  bugs  out 
! :  the  m'unmoth  crawler- trans  porter,  that  6 
million-pound  platform  as  big  as  a  football 
field  that  has  to  pick  up  the  Apollo  Saturn 
and  mobile  launcher  and  carry  them  verti- 
cally to  the  launch  pad  three  miles  away.  It 
i.X)k  him  a  year  to  do  the  Job.  and  If  he 
liadn't.  there  would  be  no  Apollo  moon  land- 
ing program  today. 

-"Vs  he  moves  up  from  director  of  launch 

■  peratlons  at  the  Cape  to  boss  of  the  whole 
Apollo  program,  his  present  place  Is  to  be 
Tiken  by  the  man  who  has  been  his  deputy 
;  r  the  last  two  years.  Dr.  Walter  J.  Kapryan. 
'.'ho  was  project  engineer  for  the  Mercury 

rsacecraft. 
.'Uthough  the  Air  Force's  gain  will  not  ac- 

■  .ally  be  the  space  agency's  loss,  it's  going 
'  J  be  hard  for  the  new  Apollo  program  dlrec- 

.'•  TO  equal  the  record  of  his  predecessor:  five 
iv.ccessful  flights  out  of  five.  But  he  has  the 
same  five  out  of  five  successes  In  launching 
Saturn  Apollos. 

Oh.   yes.   about   these   men's   names:    It   Is 

1  •    Gen.  Samuel  C.  Phillips  who  Is  going  to 

■ric  .\lr  Force  space  and  missile  systems  orga- 

:.:r.atlon.  and  Rocco  Petrone.  whom  they  call 

'he  Rock"  at  the  Cape,  who  Is  replacing  him. 


LACK  OF  NARCOTICS  TREATMENT 
CENTERS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    .NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  29.  1969 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  final  article  by  Rlchtird 
Severo  in  the  New  York  Times  discusses 
what  may  be  the  most  shocking  aspect 
of  the  narcotics  problem — the  over- 
'vhelming  lack  of  effective  treatment 
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centers  and  facilities.  I*ublic  and  private 
outrage  is  constant,  yet  even  the  genu- 
inely motivated  addict  cannot  often  find 
the  help  he  needs. 
The  article  follows : 

Narcotics  Addicts  Find  Aid  Is  Scakcb — Alutk 
Shortage  of  Medical  FACiLrnis  Plagiji» 
Cmr 

(Note. — This  Is  the  fourth  and  last  In  a 
series  written  by  Richard  Severo  and  pre- 
pared with  the  asBlBtance  of  Barbara  Camp- 
bell.) 

An  acute  shortage  of  medical  facilities 
confronts  the  addicts  in  New  York  City  who 
wants    to   kick    his   habit   and    needs   help. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  shortages,  both  of 
which  contribute  to  the  rising  rate  of  nar- 
cotics-related crime  that  is  being  felt  most 
in  slum  neighborhoods,  which  can  least  af- 
ford it. 

The  flrst  is  a  shortage  of  emergency  facili- 
ties. The  city's  private  .ind  public  hospitals 
may  give  an  addict  Immediate  treatment  if 
he  contracts  hepatitis  from  a  dirty  needle, 
but  they  are  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
help  if  he  wants  to  escape  his  habit  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment — the  kind  of  sudden 
plea  he  Is  most  likely  to  make  If  he  is  des- 
perately looking  for  an  alternative  to  heroin. 

Second,  and  no  less  Important,  is  the  lack 
of  detoxification  facilities  even  if  the  addict 
is  willing  to  wait  for  weeks  or  even  months. 
The  waiting  lines  are  even  longer — at  least  a 
year,  some  addlcte  have  been  told — to  get  into 
one  of  the  few  experimental  programs  dis- 
pensing methadone  that  serve  about  2,000 
addicts  at  present.  Methadone  is  a  synthetic 
addictive  drug  that  blocks  the  need  for 
heroin  in  many  addicts. 

While  they  wait  for  treatment,  some  ad- 
dicts continue  to  beg,  borrow  and  steal  to 
support  their  habits. 

One  addict  said  he  stole  $55  from  a  waitress 
after  a  doctor  at  Bellevue  advised  him  to  "go 
to  the  Salvation  Army  and  get  a  square 
meal."  He  has  not  been  arrested  for  the 
crime. 

Another  addict  who  could  not  get  help  at 
Metropolitan  Hospital  threw  a  garbage  can 
through  a  bar  window  at  3435  Broadway  in 
Harlem  and  stole  $300  In  liquor  and  cash.  He 
has  not  been  arrested. 

An  addict  who  went  to  Bellevue  and  was 
told  to  come  back  the  next  day  and  see  a 
doctor  who  "knows  something  about  drugs." 
robbed  a  room  in  the  New  'i'orker  Hotel. 
He  has  not  been  caught,  either. 

"One  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  New 
York,"  says  Supreme  Court  Justice  Samuel 
A.  Spiegel.  "Is  that  we  are  reacting  to  the 
addict  only  after  he  has  broken  the  law.  We 
are  dealing  with  the  addiction  problem  In 
the  courts  and  In  the  prisons,  whereas  we 
should  be  dealing  with  it  In  sociological 
and  medical  terms." 

PHYSICIAN    CALLS    NEE3)    GREAT 

Dr.  Milton  Luger.  president  of  the  Queens 
County  Medical  Society,  calls  the  need  for 
emergency  facilities  "great  .  .  .  and  epi- 
demic." He  adds:  '-We  have  no  facilities  to 
help  these  sick  people  who  must  resort  to 
crime  because  there  is  no  help.  Action  should 
be  taken  now  on  a  crash-program  basis." 

Queens  District  Attorney  Thomas  J. 
Mackeil  agrees.  He  has  asked  Hospitals  Com- 
missioner Joseph  V.  Terenzio  to  start  a  de- 
toxification unit  at  Queens  General  Hospi- 
tal, along  with  back-up  services  of  medical 
and  paramedical  personnel. 

As  for  the  facilities  run  by  the  State  Nar- 
cotic Addiction  Control  Commission  and  the 
New  York  City  Addiction  Services  Agency, 
only  a  few  among  the  scores  of  addicts  in- 
terviewed expressed  serious  Interest  in  com- 
mitting themselves  to  either  program.  These 
addicts  included  those  who  appeared  to  be 
highly  motivated,  as  well  as  those  who  were 
content  to  live  within  the  drug  subculture. 

Neither  the  state  nor  the  city  offers  Ita 
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ser\'lces  on  an  emergency  basis.  Both  require 
days  and  sometimes  weeks  for  admission. 

STATE    PLAN    CBrridZED 

Moreover,  the  state  program  in  particular 
has  been  criticized  by  Judges  and  physicians 
as  more  punitive  and  custodial  than  re- 
habilitative. Its  effectiveness  is  also  chal- 
lenged by  addicts  who  have  met  other  ad- 
dicts recently  released  as  "cured"  but  who 
are  again  seeking  heroin 

Most  authorities  on  addiction  agree  that 
simple  detoxification — the  process  of  getting 
the  addict  off  heroin  for  a  few  days — is  not 
enough:  it  should  be  followed  by  therapeutic 
and  other  medical  services.  The  great  need 
now.  they  said,  is  for  services  available  as 
quickly  as  addicts  need  them  to  stay  out  of 
trouble. 

Most  of  the  addicts  who  were  Interviewed 
indicated  they  would  occasionally  use  de- 
toxification facilities,  even  If  they  felt  they 
lacked  the  determination  to  kick"  the  habit 
permanently. 

The  process  of  detoxification  and  absti- 
nence from  heroin  for  even  a  few  weeks  re- 
duces, temporarily,  the  amount  of  the  drug 
the  addict  requires  A  ft50-a-day  habit  might 
be  cut  to  J20.  Though  the  reduction  would 
not  last  long,  in  the  Interim  the  addict  would 
have  less  need  to  steal  and  to  manipulate 
his  relatives  and  friends  to  support  his  habit. 

At  present  the  New  York  State  Narcotic 
Addiction  Control  Commission's  facilities 
hold  3.500  to  4.000  addicts  About  1.300  more 
are  on  aftercare  status — less  than  half  the 
commission's  original  estimates,  according 
to  Its  Initial  timetable. 

The  city's  Addiction  Services  Agency  re- 
ports that  it  has  950  to  1.000  inpatients  and 
another  415  outpatients. 

If  the  agency  is  correct  in  estimating  that 
New  York  City  has  100.000  heroin  users,  then 
the  city  and  state  programs  together  account 
for  less  than  7  per  cent  of  the  local  addict 
population.  Prisons,  hospitals  and  private 
drug  addiction  facilities  may  account  for 
about  10  per  cent. 

EIGHTY  PERCENT  OF  DKUG  ADDICTS  FREE 

This  means,  then,  that  roughly  80  per  cent 
of  the  city's  drug  users  are  free  and  will  pre- 
sumably try  to  stay  that  way.  Meanwhile, 
many  of  them  will  go  on  stealing.  Tlie  severe 
shortage  of  specialized  facilities  to  treat  or 
even  confine  addicts  Is  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  New  York's  hospitals— private  voluntary 
and  city-run — generally  do  not  consider 
themselves  as  participants  in  the  search  for 
either  a  permanent  or  temporary  solution 
to  the  drug  problem. 

A  spokesman  for  Columbia-Presbyterian 
said  that  when  addicts  came  seeking  either 
beds  or  methadone  they  were  told  to  go  to  a 
"city  clinic."  There  are  no  city  clinics  for 
addicts. 

At  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  assistant  ad- 
ministrator, Harold  Light  said  that  no  facili- 
ties existed  for  either  detoxification  or  meth- 
adone maintenance,  nor  were  any  planned. 
He  explained  that  addicts  were  a  security 
problem  because,  when  hospitalized,  they 
tried  to  steal  drugs. 

Both  Lenox  Hill  and  New  York  Hospitals 
reported  they  had  neither  detoxification  fa- 
cilities nor  methadone  programs  and  did 
not  plan  to  start  them.  The  spokesman  for 
Lenox  Hill  added,  however.  "Perhaps  we 
should  reexamine  what  our  responsiblUtle* 
are  to  the  community." 

SIX    IN    BELLEVXI    PROGRAM 

Bellevue,  a  city  hospital  with  a  large  psy- 
chiatric program,  has  no  medical  services 
for  addicts  who  want  to  end  their  addiction. 
It  has  a  methadone  project  that  has  only  six 
patients  at  present  and  no  new  patients  are 
being  accepted. 

Dr.  Alexander  Thomas,  director  of  Belle- 
vue's  psychiatric  division,  said  the  hospital 
was  studying  the  feasibility  of  a  "substan- 
tial"    methadone     program,     however,     and 
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hoped  to  reach  some  conclusons  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Other  hospitals  have  equally  modest  facili- 
ties. Metropolitan,  for  example,  offers  18 
beds  for  detoxification,  for  which  there  Is  a 
waiting  period  of  two  and  one-half  months- 
Interfalth  has  100  beds  for  detoxification' 
but  reports  it  has  to  turn  away  35  to  50  ad- 
dicts every  day  (some  addicts  who  have  been 
at  Interfalth  report  another  problem-  drugs 
they  say  are  almost  as  available  Inside  the 
hospital  as  out  of  it) . 

Mount  Sinai  has  no  detoxification  facilities 
but  offers  methadone  for  50  persons  and 
says  the  waiting  list  Is  "dlscouraglngly  long." 

CARE    FOR    $503    A    WEEK 

Oracle  Square,  a  private  hospital  offers 
a  methadone  program  to  80  patients  but 
charges  «69  a  day  for  room  and  board  plus 
$20  a  week  for  methadone.  It  serves  an  upper- 
middle-class  clientele:  most  of  the  addicts 
who  are  now  stealing  to  support  their  habits 
could  not  afford  it. 

Bronx  State  Hospital  has  begun  a  metha- 
done program.  But  In  so  doing,  it  phased  out 
25  beds  it  maintained  for  addicts  who 
wanted    to    detoxify    themselves    "cold    tur- 

^^fnr^^l^T.'^'  ''\^  °^  ^'■"^'-  A  spokesman 
for  Bronx  State  explained  that  the  detoxl- 
fica  ion  unit  w.-w  dropped  because  it  was 
costly.and  ineffective, 

ip.,^^  "^'t'"*-  '''"  "-heroin  addict  who  is 
mun.tv  .  "J""''  "°'''^'  "  therapeutic  com- 
munity for  drug  users,  is  critical  of  this 
phasing  out.  His  group  had  depended  on 
Bronx  State  to  detoxify  addicts  before  thev 
entered  Inward  House.  "«=iore  tney 

The    Bernstein    Institute    of    Beth    Israel 

S  M  .^^.'^^  '"^"^  "^^ber  of  beds 
available  for  detoxification  among  voluntarv 
(private,     nonprofit)     hospitals— 282      More- 

r^ctl,'  f'"''^''  "^"^^  ^^°°  outpatients  with 
a  methadone  maintenance  program  This  wll 
soon  be  increased  to  more  than  2^00 

ONLT  A  STOPG.KP  MEASfRE 

Dr  Harvev  Gollance.  who  runs  the  pro- 
gram, reported  a  two-week  to  three-week 
wait  for  the  detoxification  applicants.  But 
he  views  detoxification  as  only  a  stopgap 
measure,  especially  If  it  is  not  accompanied 
by  some  sort  of  therapeutic  help 

He  pointed  out  that  although  Beth  Israel 
makes  9.000  admissions  a  veir  for  detoxf- 
rLVilT'  V^  •eP=-««ents  only  3.000  separate 
patients,  because  the  same  addicts  kept 
commg  back  to  cut  down  on  their  habits. 
OH  °°"»ce  is  a  strong  advocate  of  meth- 
adone He  said  that  methadone,  administered 
daily  in  controlled  doses,  would  allow  80 
percent  of  all  addicts  now  on  the  streets  to 
begin     self-supporting,  normal  lives" 

Other  physicians  disagree  with  him  In- 
deed, in  New  York,  agencies  dealing  with 
drug  addiction  are  a  case  study  in  dis- 
agreement. What  one  doctor  mav  advocate 
as  the  most  hopeful  solution  in 'sight  mav 
be  condemned  by  another  as  reckless  and 
unscientinc. 

Dr.  Robert  W  Baird.  a  Fifth  Avenue  phy- 
sician who  runs  a  free  clinic  on  East  116th 
Street  for  Harlem  Junkies,  attacks  the  idea 
of  trying  to  eliminate  the  use  of  one  addic- 
tive drug  by  getting  the  addict  hooked  on 
another  addictive  agent. 

IDENTIFICATION  CALLED  KEY 

Dr.  Baird  has  no  beds  available  for  de- 
toxification. He  insists  that  the  35  patients 
in  his  care  at  any  given  time  visit  him  faith- 
fully, at  least  for  a  year,  shave  off  their  side- 
burns (if  they  have  them),  keep  their  Jobs 
(or  get  Jobs),  stay  in  school  and  learn  to 
become  self-sufficient 

^ri^L^^l'"^  n^^'"'^  '^^'  'he  key  to  reaching 
addicts  is  allowing  them  to  Identify  with 
a  strong  male  figure." 
Other  physicians  believe  psychiatry  or 
perhaps  such  therapy  combined  with  meth- 
adone, is  the  answer.  But  as  the  argument 
goes    on    about    which    system    holds    most 
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promise  there  remains  at  present,  no  over- 
all^ coordinated  plan  to  augment  the  roles 
hc^pitals  might  play  in  helping  addicts 

The  city  plans  to  start  a  five-year  $1  6- 
million  methadone  maintenance  project  In 
Brooklyn  In  October.  The  program  will  not 
utilize  hospitals,  but  other  buildings  are  be- 
ing acquired  for  the  purpose. 

The  goal  is  to  reach  3,000  to  5.000  addicts 
in  the  five-year  period.  The  project  is  de- 
scribed as  an  effort  to  learn  more  about 
whEt  methadone  will  and  will  not  do  The 
addicts  are  to  be  carefullv  selected,  and  no 
emergency  facilities  are  contemplated 

As  for  the  plight  of  the  addict  in  prison 
the  City  Council  earlier  this  month  voted  to 
establish  a  methadone  treatment  program  in 
city  prisons.  The  program  was  enacted  over 
the  veto  of  Mayor  Lindsay,  who  felt  that  the 
plan  would  violate  Federal  regulations  for 
use  of  the  drug. 

POSmONS   AS  CANDIDATES 

A  program  that  strives  to  reach  the  addict 
before  he  commits  a  crime— either  In  or  out 
of  hospitals— has  not  been  outlined  as  vet  by 
any  of  the  three  major  candidates  for  Mayor 
of  New  York. 

IVfeyor  Lindsay,  the  Liberal-Independent 
candidate,  has  not  outlined  a.  specific  cam- 
paign position  on  the  narcotics  problem 
because  he  Is  the  incumbent,"  according  to 
Richard  R.  Aurello,  Mr.  Lindsay's  campaign 
manager.  Mr.  Aurello  said  the  Mayor  would 
stand  on  the  record  he  has  made.  However 
Mr  Lindsay  has  criticized  the  narcotics  pro- 
gram offered  this  week  bv  his  Democratic  op- 
ponant,  Mario  A.  Procacclno. 

Mr.  Procacclno  said  he  wanted  to  get  ad-' 
diets  off  the  streets,  would  denv  bail  to 
suspected  addicts  under  arrest  and  would 
give  methadone  to  any  addict  who  wants  it 
Martin  Steadman,  a  spokesman  for  Mr 
Procacclno.  said  Mr.  Procacclno  "wants  to 
take  thousands  off  the  streets  and  put  them 
In  the  state's  treatment  centers." 

"He's  confident  that  such  a  drive  will  en- 
courage thousands  more  to  leave  New  York 
City,"  Mr.  Steadman  added. 

State  Senator  John  J.  Marchl,  the  Republi- 
can-Conservative candidate,  thinks  that 
government  programs  for  detention  and 
treatment  of  addicts  should  be  pursued  fur- 
ther, according  to  Richard  Roth,  a  spokes- 
man for  Mr.  Marchl.  Mr.  Roth  added  that  Mr 
Marchl  "supports  the  state  program,  which 
has  been   the   matter  of  some   controversy." 

ADDICTS   DESCRIBE   CRIMES 

A  number  of  addicts  interviewed  In  the 
preparation  of  these  articles  discussed  the 
crimes  they  recently  committed  after  being 
unable  to  get  any  kind  of  help  from  hospitals 
at  the  time  they  needed  a  fix.  Since  drug  ad- 
dicts are  not  noted  for  their  candor,  their 
stories  were  checked  with  both  the  victims  of 
the  crimes  and  hospital  sources 

None  of  the  addicts  has  been  arrested 
Three  estimate  they  have  stolen  almost 
84,000  worth  of  cash  and  propertv  Just  during 
July  and  August.  ' 

Charlie    (the   names  of  addicts   are  ficti- 
tious),  a   34-year-old   heroin   user  who   has 
been  arrested  ?2   times    (but  not  recentlv) 
contended  that  he  got  so  desperate  after  he 
was   refused   help  at  Metropolitan   Hospital 

tfr  ^uV^  ^^^'^  ^«  threw  a  garbage  can 
through  the  window  of  Jack's  Bar  &  Grill  at 
3435  Broadway,  in  order  to  break  In  Charlie 
has  not  been  question  by  the  police 

Prank  Pava.  owner  of  Jack's  confirmed  the 
loss.  He  said  the  police  Investigated  and  even 
round  some  housekeys  on  the  floor  of  the  bar 
apparently  dropped  there  by  one  of  the  rob- 
bers (two  other  addicts  were  with  Charlie) 
but  this  has  failed  to  produce  a  lead 

BruM,  41,  who  has  been  taking  heroin 
since  he  was  16,  said  that  he  stole  -855  from 
a  purse  that  he  found  in  a  back  room  at 
Hartley  Chemists,  1219  Amsterdam  Avenue, 
last  winter.  He  said  he  committed  the  theft 
after  a  doctor  at  Bellevue  said  he  could  not 
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give  Bruce  either  a  bed  for  detoxification  or 
^aV^I^  ^  ^u^'P  ^°  through  a  withdrawal  period 
(Although  some  doctors  say  that  withdrawal 
symptoms  have  been  overstated,  Bruce  l^i'^ 
It  is  very  painful  for  him). 

GET     A     SQt'ARE     MEAL 

Aocording  to  Bruce,  the  doctor  suggest eri 
he  -go  to  the  Salvation  Army  and  get  a 
square  meal."  ^^  ^ 

Bernard  Cohen,  manager  of  Hartley  Chem- 
fro^r;,*'°.H  '■'"^''  '^^t  someone  took  the  money 
from  the  purse  of  Mrs.  Martha  Francis  a 
waitress  who  works  in  the  luncheonnette 
section  of  the  store,  Bruce,  when  told  that  he 
took  the  money  from  a  waitress  who  ecu M 
scarcely  afford  the  loss,  snapped- 
fl.'n^^^*  '^°  ^'°''  '^^"t  from  me?  I'm  a  dope 
^tt^^°  S""""^'  "°  '^^^^  ^  ''""'t  want  to  hurt 
anybody.  But  If  I  need  a  fix,  I  need  it.  That's 

Benjamin,  a  heroin  addict  who  estimates 
he  has  stolen  at  least  $600  a  month  for  the 
last  10  years,  walked  into  Bellevue  at  8  p  m 
last  June  27  and  told  a  doctor:  -I'm  u 
messed  up  on  Junk  and  I'm  gonna  do  some. 
thing  bad  if  I  don't  get  help  '• 

Benjamin  readily  admits  he  does  not  thiak 
he  could  kick  his  habit  He  will  „ot  seek  ad- 
mission to  one  of  the  private  therapeutic 
communities,  such  as  Odyssev  House  or  s"n' 
anon,  and  will  not  surrender  his  freedom  im- 
less  he  Is  caught. 

But  he  is  very  tired  of  stealing  and  w-^s 
hoping  his  visit  to  Bellevue  would  make  an- 
other theft  unnecessary.  He  spoke  to  a  doc- 
tor Who  gave  him  three  Librium  pills  ,a 
tranquilizer)  and  told  him  to  come  back  the 
next  day  when  there  would  be  a  doc  "r 
on  duty  who  "understands  drugs  " 
Benjamin  related  what  he  did  next- 
'■I  went  out  into  the  street.  My 'eyes  were 

Zf/.''?^  ""u^  '  ''^  '^'"P^-  I  had  abou-  a 
dollar  in  change  on  me,  I  guess,  I  went  into 

R^i^T'^***'^  ^"'^  *^"Sht  a  pint  of  Gvpsv 
Rose  (a.  domestic  wine)  and  washed  down  a 
Librium.  Nothing  happened.  I  started  walk- 
ing; I  was  getting  panicky. 

"I  was  near  the  New  Yorker  Hotel  (Eieh'h 
Avenue  and  34th  Street).  I  got  a  couple  of 
shopping  bags  out  of  a  trash  basket  and  put 
some  newspapers  in   them  so  it  would  look 

Intr.  iJ^'t  ?*r-''"S  something  when  I  went 
into  the  hotel. 

for  Vwh?,"''?.  '"  ^^^  ^°^^^'  ^"^  sta:^e<l  there 
th.~  7  f-  TT.""^  '"'^^'"e  vou-I  went  in 
there  Co  steal.  My  stomach  was  all  in  a  knot 
Hell,  what  a  mess— I  didn't  even  have  the 
car.  are  to  go  and  sponge  off  another  Junkie 
The  roof  of  my  mouth  was  dry,  I  remember 


NOBODY    PAm    ATTENTION 

"I  got  Into  the  elevator.  Nobody  seemed 
to  pay  much  attention  to  me.  I  pushed  'he 
button  for  20.  Don't  ask  me  why;  I  just  d'd 
I  was  up  there.  I  couldn't  help  mvself.  I  w^s 
trying  doors  on  the  20th  floor  like  a  lunaMc 
How  nobody  saw  me  I  can't  say. 

'Anyhow,    I   found   a   door   open.   I   went 

"v,f1fv  ''°*'^-''    there.    I   guess   It    was   Tome 

chick's  room  because  the  luggage  looked  like 

it   belonged    to    a    woman.   There   were   two 

suitcases  on  the  bed. 

"I  opened  one  and  dumped  It  on  the  bed 
I  found  .$100  in  travelers'  checks  and  a  small 
white  travel  alarm  clock.  I  also  found  a 
whistle,  a  knife  and  a  flashlight  on  a  string. 
I  guess  that  chick  was  c.irrjing  it  for  self- 
protection. 

"There  were  a  couple  of  cameras  in  the 
room  too.  One  of  them  was  a  brand-new 
Kodak  Instamatlc.  I  took  all  the  stuff  put  it 
in  the  shopping  bags  and  walked  out  of 
there.  Nobody  stopped  me.  I  got  rid  of  all 
the  ituff  in  a  Harlem  gambling  Joint  Thev 
gave  me  $30  for  the  travelers'  checks  and  SIO 
for  the  cameras." 

HEROIN     BOUGHT     IMMEDIATELY 

By  10  P.M..  Benjamm  was  pumping  $40 
worth  Of  heroin  into  his  arms.  He  would 
need  $40  more  within  12  hours 


The  theft  was  verified  by  the  hotel.  Ben- 
jamin was  never  questioned  by  the  police. 
He  says  he  didn't  open  the  second  suitcase, 
although  he  realized  it  might  have  contained 
even  more  goods  or  money. 

•I  was  going  to  open  It."  he  said.  "And 
you  know,  I  started  to  cry.  Now,  maybe  you 
think  I'm  spinnln'  j'ou,  but  it's  the  truth.  I 
started  to  cr>-.  Here  I  am,  danmed  near  39 
years  old.  stealing  in  a  hotel  room.  I  said  to 
myself.  'What  the  hell  are  you  doing  here? 
Damn  near  39  years  old.  What  the  hell  are 
vou  doing?"  " 


RESTLESS  CONGRESS  TAKES  THE 
INITIATIVE 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  29.  1969 

Mr.  KARTH,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  so  much  nonsense  written  and 
spoken  about  the  activities  and  the  role 
of  this  91st  Congress  in  Its  first  session 
that  it  is  indeed  refreshing  when  an 
astute  joumaUst  such  as  Richard  L, 
Lyons  of  the  Washington  Post  tells  it 
like  it  is. 

Mr.  Lyons'  analysis  of  the  work  of  this 
Congress  deserves  a  wider  audience  so 
I  have  requested  permission  to  have  the 
following  article,  which  was  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  September  28, 
1969,  reprinted  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks of  the  Congressional  Record: 

Restless  Congress  Takes  the  Initlative 
(By  Richard  L.  Lyons) 

Talk  of  a  "do-nothing"  Congress  has  be- 
gun, but  in  fact  a  restless.  Impatient  Con- 
gress has  grabbed  the  Initiative  from  the 
President  all  along  the  line. 

It  is  true  that  as  the  year  moves  into  the 
last  quarter  much  of  the  legislative  work 
remains  to  be  done.  The  appropriation  bills 
are  caught  in  the  worst  logjam  in  memory 
and  the  government  is  operating  under  an 
unsatisfactory  stopygap  continuing  resolution 
based  on  last  year's  spending  levels. 

But  the  delay  has  been  due  in  good  part 
to  the  Senate's  exhaustive  scrutiny  of  mili- 
tary {jolicy  and  spending — the  first  searching 
challenge  of  the  military  since  it  became  a 
massive  institution  in  World  War  Two.  The 
delay  has  been  caused  also  by  the  unusual 
slowness  with  which  the  administration  got 
its  program  to  Congress. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  carefully 
shaped  over  the  years  by  Sam  Rayburn  to 
protect  the  oil  depletion  allowance,  would 
write  the  most  comprehensive  tax  reform  bill 
in  history  and  cut  the  oil  men's  tax  saving 
by  25  per  cent? 

If  this  Congress  did  nothing  more  than 
mark  an  end  to  accepting  military  budgets 
on  faith  and  produce  a  more  equitable  tax 
structure  it  would  earn  a  place  in  history 
and  the  slow  pace  on  relatively  routine  ap- 
propriation bills  would  be  soon  forgotten. 

Consider  some  other  recent  events: 

While  President  Nixon  vacillated  on  elec- 
toral reform,  Republican  and  Democratic 
leaders  combined  to  push  a  constitutional 
amendment  for  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent through  the  House.  If  it  gets  by  the 
Senate  and  state  legislatures,  still  question- 
able, this  would  be  the  most  basic  change 
ever  made  in  the  process  of  electing  the 
President. 

The  Senate  last  week  converted  a  routine 
housing  bill  extending  programs  into  a  $6 
billion  measure  containing  new  ideas,  in- 
cluding a  plan  offered  by  Sen    Edward  W. 
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Brooke  (R-Mass.)  to  help  more  poor  people 
get  Into  public  housing. 

After  pressuring  the  administration  to 
come  up  with  a  major  food  stamp  program 
last  spring,  a  bipartisan  group  of  senators 
expanded  it  even  further  on  the  Senate  floor 
last  week.  The  revolt  was  led  bv  Sens.  Oeorge 
McGovern  (D-S.D.)  and  Jacob" K.  Javits  iR- 
N.Y.)  who  made  hunger  a  national  issue 
with  their  special  investigating  committee 

The  undefeated  civil  rights  team  of  Rep.-^ 
Emanuel  Celler  (D-N.Y.)  and  William  M. 
McCulloch  (R-Ohlo)  gave  short  shrift  to 
the  administration's  voting  rights  bill  and 
pushed  through  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee a  simple  extension  of  the  existing  law 
to  help  southern  Negroes  register.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  pass  the  House  next  month. 

The  administration  had  little  to  offer  in 
the  way  of  tax  reform  proposals  last  spring 
so  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
vrrote  its  own  bill.  It  sailed  through  the 
House  and  is  now  In  the  Senate.  The  admin- 
istration seems  to  have  at  least  two  positions 
on  the  oil  depletion  allowance.  It  was  Reps 
Wilbur  D.  Mills  (D-Ark.)  and  Hale  Boggs 
<D-La.).  the  top  two  Democrats  on  the  Wavs 
and  Means  Committee  and  both  from  oil 
and  gas  states,  who  insisted  that  a  reduction 
in  the  allowance  must  be  part  of  the  reform 
bill. 

After  talking  earlier  of  a  7  per  cent  Increase 
in  Social  Security  benefits,  the  President 
upped  it  last  week  to  10  per  cent  effective 
next  April  1.  House  leaders  of  both  parties 
fell  over  each  other  to  up  the  ante.  They  also 
agreed  It  should  be  made  effective  by  the 
first  of  January  at  the  latest.  Rep.  William 
C.  Cramer  (R-Fla.).  a  Junior  member  of  the 
House  GOP  leadership  and  a  candidate  for 
the  Senate  from  a  state  full  of  pensioners, 
wants  a  15  per  cent  Increase  retroactive  to 
last  Jan.  1. 

House  Democrats,  tired  of  seeing  the  bis 
education  procrams  they  had  authorised 
only  half  funded,  added  SI  billion  to  the 
education  appropriation  bill  and  were  scold- 
ed by  the  President  for  inflationary  budget- 
busting. 

The  House  may  give  the  President  another 
billion-dollar  headache  when  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill  hits  the  floor  soon. 
A  drive  to  appropriate  the  full  $1  billion 
authori;^ed  to  fight  water  pollution.  Instead 
of  $214  million  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration, claims  to  have  219  firm  votes  In- 
cluding about  45  Republicans.  This  is  a  clear 
majorltv  of  the  House. 

Not  all  of  these  bills  will  pass  both  houses 
this  year  and  some  may  not  make  it  next 
year.  The  food  stamp  program  faces  delav 
in  the  House  and  voting  rights  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Congress  is  dragging  Its  feet  on  the 
President's  plan  to  reform  the  military  draft 
and  postal  reform  Neither  house  is  expected 
to  act  this  year  on  his  most  Innovative  pro- 
posal, welfare  reform 

But  this  Democratic  Coneress.  which  has 
lost  the  cohesive,  prodding  White  House 
leadership  exercised  for  the  last  eight  vear? 
and  operatins  tinder  loose  congressional  lead- 
ership, is  showing  an  unexpected  amount  of 
self-starting  energv.  And  this  initiative  has 
come  more  through  bipartisan  efforts  at  the 
Capitol  than  bv  teamwork  between  Congress 
and  the  White  House. 


JOSEPH  F.  McCaffrey 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOtnSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  29.  1969 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
called  to  my  attention  that  a  verj'  g(XKl 
friend,   who   is    a   very   able   journalist. 
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Joseph  F.  McCaffrey,  last  summer  cele- 
brated his  25th  anniversary-  as  a  Wash- 
ington correspondent,  and  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  him  a 
belated  but  richly  deserved  tribute. 

Tliere  are  times,  I  think,  when  all  of 
us  in  Congress  have  the  feeling  of  being 
too  close  to  the  trees  t-o  see  the  forest. 
When  I  have  that  feeling.  I  very  often 
listen  or  watch  Joseph  F.  McCaffrey,  who 
has  a  remarkable  gift  for  putting  things 
in  perspective,  for  giving  his  audience  a 
new  insight  into  the  significance  of  major 
events.  Needless  to  say,  his  talent  is  a 
rare  and  valuable  commodity  in  this  age 
of  instantaneous  communication  and 
capsulized  news. 

Joe  McCaffrey  is  a  man  who  is  a  master 
at  communicatine  vital  infoi-mation  ob- 
jectively and  without  distortion.  He  is 
also  a  fine  human  being. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  happy 
to  join  in  paying  him  tribute  in  this, 
his  26th  year  of  covering  the  Nation's 
Capital. 


BATTLE  OF  THE  BULGE— THE  PRICE 
OF  SOVIET  TREACHERY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

VT    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  29.  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week- 
end ceremonies  commemorating  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge  were  held  at  Bas- 
togne.  Belgium.  Among  those  present 
were  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  Ambassa- 
dor John  Eisenhower,  and  Gen.  Anthony 
McAuliffe,  who  commanded  at  Bastogne 
during  the  hea\T  fighting  there. 

News  accounts  of  this  commemoration 
were  very  brief,  nonfactual.  and  did 
nothing  to  remind  the  American  people, 
including  those  who  had  participated, 
that  this  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles 
of  World  War  II,  and  was  the  turning 
point  which  broke  the  back  of  the  Ger- 
man Army. 

Many  military  historians  wonder  if  tlie 
near  suppression  of  this  incident  was 
not  in  the  interests  of  protecting  the 
image  of  so-called  Soviet -Allied  coopera- 
tion and  participation  during  that  war. 

Few  Americans  to  this  day  have  been 
apprised  of  the  fact  that  Hitler's  desper- 
ate strategy  at  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge 
was  completely  known  by  Stalin  long  in 
advance  of  the  assault  against  our  forces. 

Yet,  Joe  Stalin,  who  is  identified  in 
the  histoiT  books  read  by  our  youth  as 
our  great  ally,  refused  and  purposefully 
withheld  any  and  all  warning  of  the 
Impending  attack  from  the  Western 
Allies. 

In  fact,  cooperating  with  the  Nazi  bat- 
tle plan,  he  deliberately  arranged  to  have 
Soviet  troops  fall  back  on  the  ea.stern 
front,  releasing  German  troops  and  giv- 
ing the  German  commanders  additional 
divisions  to  attack  Americans. 

Thinking  as  a  Soviet,  any  historian 
could  imagine  Stalin's  satisfaction  as  he 
planned  to  let  the  Americans  and  Ger- 
mans battle  each  other  to  annihilation 
while  he  would  save  his  Soviet  troops  for 
their  spring  offensive  to  occupy  and  con- 
trol central  EXirope. 
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All  of  which  meant  that  the  loss  of  an 
estimated  80,000  Allied  lives  In  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge  was  In  Stalin's  scheme  so  as 
to  give  him  more  bargaining  strength  at 
the  Yalta  meeting  with  President  Roose- 
velt and  Prime  Minister  Churchill. 

No  commemoration  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge  should  ever  be  held  without  a 
reminder  to  the  American  people  of  the 
treachery  of  the  Soviet. 

No  American  can  in  good  conscience 
recall  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  without 
demanding  that  the  history  of  World 
War  n  be  honestly  written  to  show  the 
Soviet  treachery  and  deliberate  manip- 
ulation of  both  German  and  Allied  forces 
by  Stalin  for  the  benefit  of  international 
communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  UPI  story  and 
an  interesting  history  by  R.  B.  Pitkin 
"Did  Stalin  Betray  Us  in  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge?"  taken  from  the  American 
Legion  magazine  which  follow  my  re- 
marks: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  S«pt  ''S 
1969] 
.GenerjVL  McAulhte  in  BASTOG^rE  FOR  Battle 
Site  Ceremony 

Bastocne.  BELcruM. — Anthony  McAuUffe, 
the  U.S.  Army  general  who  saJd  'nutfi"  to  a 
Nazi  surrender  demand,  has  arrived  to  take 
part  In  ceremonies  commemorating  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge. 

McAuUffe.  now  71.  was  met  at  Brussels  air- 
port by  "O-Nedn-  Guertsse,  a  hero  of  the 
Belgian    resistance   during   World   War   II 

McAullffe'te  one-word  reply  to  the  Nazi  sur- 
render ultimatum  Inspired  the  victorious 
stand  against  German  forces  at  Bastogne  In 
1944. 

The  general's  101st  Airborne  Division  and 
the  people  of  Bastogne  held  out  a  heroic 
nine  days  against  eight  Nazi  divisions  unui 
air  relief  finally  arrived. 

King  Baudouln  of  Belgium  and  U.S.  Am- 
bassador John  Eisenhower,  son  of  the  late 
American  president  and  war-time  commander 
of  the  allied  forces,  will  join  McAuliffe  and 
other  allied  veterans  In  the  ceremonies  to- 
day. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  held  for  the 
77.000  allied  troops  and  Belgians  who  died  In 
the  battle. 

(Prom  the  Congressional  Recohd, 

Jan.  22.  19681 

The  Pinal  Ouns:   Did  Stalin  Betray  Us  in 

THE  Battle  of  the  Bulge' 

(By  R.  B.  Pltkln) 

(  Editor's  Note.— This  article  is  based  on  a 
manuscript.  'The  Pinal  Guns."  by  Tony  Laz- 
zarlno.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  text  "The 
Pinal  Guns"  encompasses  far  more  than  the 
material  summarized  here  i 

Did  our  WW  2  ally,  Soviet  Marshall  Joseph 
Stalin,  know  In  advance  that  Hitler  planned 
to  launch  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  against 
the  weakest  part  of  our  First  Army's  lines 
In  the  Ardennes  Porest  of  Belgium  and  Lux- 
embourg In  December  1944? 

Knowing  Hitlers  plan  In  advance  did 
Stalin  purposely  avoid  alerting  us  to  the  Im- 
pending disaster?  If  he  did,  he  was  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  battle  Itself.  Hitler's  attack 
on  us  depended  so  completely  on  surprise 
that  his  orders  were  to  call  It  off  If  we  should 
get  wind  of  It. 

Some  historians  have  flirted  with  these 
questions,  only  to  back  off  short  of  asking 
them,  apparently  because  such  a  monstrous 
betrayal  by  an  ally  seemed  "unthinkable  " 

The  Bulge  battle  verged  on  mUltary  dis- 
aster for  us.  Catching  our  forces  entirely  off 
balance,  the  Nazi  offensive  permanently  un- 
hinged  our  original  plan  for  the  invasion  of 
Germany,  threw  us  on  the  defensive  and  cost 
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us  more  than  80,000  caaualtles.  For  a  period 
of  weeks  in  1944  the  whole  free  world  anx- 
iously wondered  if  Hltler-s  rampaging  tank 
armies,  plunging  up  to  60  miles  into  our  rear 
might  not  destroy  the  foothold  that  the 
Western  allies  had  gained  on  the  continent  In 
Normandy  in  June. 

We  were  spared  a  disaster  approximating 
that  only  by  the  generalship  of  the  lone 
American  soldier,  the  lone  squad,  platoon 
company,  and  battalion.  Only  their  Isolated 
resistance,  when  cut  off  from  friends,  sup- 
plies or  knowledge  of  what  was  happening 
bought  the  time  for  higher  commands  t<i 
organize  a  counterattack. 

Small  wonder  that  It  has  long  been  "un- 
thinkable" even  to  ask  If  one  of  our  allies— 
a  declared  Implacable  foe  of  Hitler— might 
have  known  all  about  It  ahead  of  time  wid 
"yjpls  silence  made  sure  It  would  come  off 
The  question  Is  raised  today,  however  in 
a  significant  work  by  film  producer  and 
writer  Tony  Lazzarlno.  Lazzarlno's  "The 
Pinal  Guns,"  unpublished  as  these  words  are 
written,  is  the  fruit  of  five  years'  research 
Into  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  It  is  the  basic 
manuscript  for  a  major  film  on  that  battle 
whose  anticipated  release  by  Columbia  is 
still  nearly  two  years  off. 

Mr  Lazzarlno  Is  a  native  of  Rhode  Island 
an  Air  Force  veteran  with  a  passion  for 
military  history,  and  has  a  background  in 
writing  and  producing  military  documentary 
nims.  It  hardly  occurred  to  Lazzarlno  at  the 
.nart  of  his  research  Into  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge  that  St.alln  should  have  had  a  role 
in  It  The  Bulge  was  In  the  West.  The  Soviets 
were  In  another  sphere  of  the  struggle 

Lazzarlno's  trial,  and  his  growing  manu- 
script,  took  him  to  earlier  historians  of  the 
battle,  then  to  the  surviving  generals  on  both 
sides.  He  arranged  for  talks  with  Eisenhower 
Montgomery  and  various  American  and  Brit- 
ish field  and  staff  officers.  Then  with  the 
surviving  German  leaders.  He  brought  Gen 
Hasso  von  Manteuffel.  Hitlers  Fifth  Army 
Commander  and  the  most  successful  of  the 
profes-slonal  German  generals  In  the  Bulge 
into  meetings  with  his  American  opposltes 
on  the  battle  front,  where  the  former  foes 
compared  battle  notes.  Lazzarlno  sought  and 
received  personal  accounts  of  the  man-to- 
man struggle  In  the  Ardennes  from  more 
than  1.200  readers  of  this  magazine  who 
were  there,  from  privates  to  colonels  New 
aspects  and  tales  of  the  battle  poured  into 
his  notes. 

Prom  the  Germans  he  began  to  piece  to- 
gether untold  details  of  how  and  whv  Hitler 
planned  the  attack,  and  of  conflicts"  within 
the  German  military  staff.  The  origins  of 
the  battle  In  Hitler's  own  mind  emerge  In 
Lazzarlno's  work  as  a  portrait  In  microscopic 
exactness  of  a  giant  ego  challenged  by  plots 
counterplots,  disloyalty,  defeat  and  despair' 
The  bomb  plot  of  his  generals  on  der  Feuh- 
rer's  life,  as  well  as  the  disloyalty,  poiEonine 
and  cynical  funeral  of  Rommel  unfold  In 
Intimate  detail  In  Lazzarlno's  manuscript- 
reinforced  by  taped  recollections  of  Rom- 
mel's family  in  1967.  Even  Joachim  Pelper 
the  responsible  German  officer  at  the  Mal- 
medy  massacre,  talked  for  Lazzarlno's  note 
taking. 

Nothing  in  all  of  this  of  the  Soviets  far 
off  on  another  front.  Yet  the  origins  and 
the  conduct  of  the  battle,  and  Its  results 
right  down  to  today,  raised  questions  In- 
volving Stalin  that  forced  their  wav  m 
wanted  or  not. 

Many  were  old  and  familiar.  In  the  midst 
of  the  struggle.  Elsenhower  complained  that 
the  Idleness  of  Soviet  divisions  In  Poland 
freed  two  German  armies  from  the  East  to 
attack  him  In  the  Bulge. 

But  some  of  the  questions  had  never  been 
asked  before.  Lazzarlno's  work  traces  Hitler's 
every  move  In  hiding  his  elephant,  so  that 
our  intelligence  had  not  the  sUghest  Idea  of 
the  great  force  piling  up  in  the  snowy  for- 
ests right  under  our  noses.  Our  blindness  to 
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It,  a  classic  of  military  Intelligence  failures 
has  been  talked  to  death  for  23  years  Yet  n 
all  thU  time  nobody  had  even  posed  -hi 
companion  mystery.  CXir  Soviet  ally  had  "t 
intelligence  system  that  knew  Hitler's  olan. 
so  well  that  it  was  the  ruin  of  Oerman 
armies  and  the  despair  of  the  Gestapo  Stalin 
was  typically  reading  Hitler's  latest  orde« 
over  his  morning  coffee,  and  setting  trans 
for  those  who  would  carry  them  out.  Did  'he 
Kremlin's  fantastic  Intelligence  web  also 
fall  to  detect  the  German  buildup  for  -he 
Ardennes  before  the  battle? 

Having  no  answer,  Lazzarlno  filed  thl=:  in 
his  mind  with  other  annoying  Bulge  mvs 
terlee,  many  of  which  had  long  been  in  the 
public  record  without  being  assembled  into 
one  picture.  Among  them,  the  •64  question- 
Why  did  Germany,  with  her  mortal  fear  of 
Russia,  squander  her  last  mighty  effort 
against  American  troops,  to  leave  her  back 
door  open  for  the  Red  Army?  It  was  a  follv 
for  which  Germany  is  still  paying,  and  it 
seemed  beyond  reason  even  for  mad  Hitler 
Why? 

One  answer  to  that  has  always  been  a  mvs- 
terlous  American  folly  that  leads  to  Stalin 
again— the  Morgenthau  plan.  Hatched 
strangely  In  the  U.S.  Treasury  Dep.ort- 
ment.  the  plan  sought  to  dismember  Ger- 
many, make  off  with  her  Industrv,  flood  her 
mines  and  carve  her  up  into  several  farming 
nations  under  predomlnantlv  Soviet  occupa- 
tlon.  It  was  read  to  Churchill  and  Roosevelt 
at  Ottawa  by  Harry  Dexter  White  and  urt-ed 
on  them  by  Treasury  Sec'y  Henry  Morgen- 
thau. Churchill  and  Roosevelt  both  Initialed 
It  in  September  1944.  The  result  was  pre- 
dictable. New  German  fury  flowed  against  us 
when  It  became  known.  Plotters  against  Hit- 
ler rallied  to  his  side  again.  American  s<  ;- 
dlers  felt  the  reaction  in  new  enemv  despera- 
tion at  Arnhem,  Aachen,  in  theHuertgen 
Porest. 

The  plan  was  bitterly  attacked  In  the 
United  States.  Both  the  State  and  War  De- 
partments opposed  it.  Some  said  it  woiild 
give  the  postwar  victors  18  million  starvini' 
Germans  to  feed,  while  Its  announcem»nt 
would  cost  the  lives  of  many  British  and 
American  fighting  men  against  an  arou.sed 
foe. 

Hitler  and  Goebbels  cried  that  It  rediirpd 
us  to  the  level  of  the  "Communist  bea,st." 
that  we  were  out  to  destroy  50  million  Ger- 
man civilians.  Without  the  Morgenthau 
plan,  the  German  Ardennes  effort  might 
have  been  withheld. 

Churchill  and  Roosevelt  abandoned  it  and 
P.DJi.  later  said  that  he  didn't  know  what 
possessed  him  to  Initial  It  at  Ottawa.  Then, 
to  their  utter  consternation,  when  they  sat 
down  at  Yalta  In  February  1945  to "  talk 
peace  conditions  In  Europe  with  Stalin,  the 
Soviet  Marshall  trotted  out  virtually  a  carbon 
copy  of  the  Morgenthau  plan  as  his  own. 

The  question  cannot  be  set  aside:  Did 
Stalin's  propaganda  machine  in  the  United 
States  subtly  plant  the  Morgenthau  folly 
in  high  places  In  order  to  direct  more  Ger- 
man resistance  toward  us  and  awav  from 
him? 

Stalin's  complete  victory  over  Roosevelt 
and  Churchill  at  Yalta,  in  which  he  had  his 
way  in  gobbling  eastern  Europe  establishing 
puppet  regimes  and  imprisoning  East  Ger- 
many, has  been  traced  ever  since  In  almost 
a  routUie  way  to  the  effects  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge.  Until  Lazzarlno  raised  the  ques- 
tion, historians  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  sug- 
gest that  Stalin  had  a  finger  in  the  Ardennes 
fight,  but  only  that  he  was  his  sole  bene- 
ficiary. 

Tlius  In  "The  Meaning  of  Yalta."  edited 
by  John  Snell  for  the  University  of  Loui- 
siana Press  in  1956:  "Westw-n  bargalnLng 
power  at  Yalta  was  limited  by  the  realities 
of  the  military  situation  .  .  .  Two  German 
armies  .  .  .  shifted  from  the  eastern  front, 
hit  Gen.  Elsenhower's  First  Army  on  Dec. 
16.  1944.  In  the  weeks  that  followed,  Hitlers 


forces  .  created  the  'Bulge,'  forcing  Amer- 
ican troops  back  to  the  Meuse  .  .  .  The  at- 
tack disrupted  planning  for  an  AlUed  spring 
campaign." 

In  short,  as  Stalin  did  not  hesitate  to  re- 
mind the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
at  Yalta,  their  troops  were  still  bogged  down 
along  the  Rhine,  while  his  were  already  In 
possession  of  the  countries  they  were  dis- 
cussing, and  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
Berlin. 

When  Roosevelt  extricated  himself  and 
Churchill  from  Yalta,  every  earlier  pledge 
to  Poland  and  the  other  Eastern  European 
nations  lay  broken  beyond  hope.  While  the 
three  talked,  the  Red  Army  held  all  the  cards 
for  Stalin.  To  Churchill  the  blow  was  ter- 
rible. England  had  gone  Into  the  war  in  de- 
fense of  a  free  Poland.  Now  Stalin  invited 
him  to  support  the  Communist  Polish  pup- 
pet regime  which  he  had  just  Installed  ("in 
the  rear  of  the  Red  Army,"  he  added,  sig- 
nificantly). Wearily,  Roosevelt  suggested 
that  question  after  question  "be  p>ostponed 
for  further  study."  Both  men  went  to  their 
graves  with  the  postponements  still  in  effect. 

If  their  troops  were  In  the  wrong  places 
and  Stalin's  were  in  the  right  places,  was 
it  all  Just  bad  luck  or  had  Stalin  been 
maneuvering  them,  even  playing  Hitler 
against  them,  long  since? 

Roosevelt  and  Churchill,  whatever  they 
put  In  the  public  record,  knew  they  had 
been  Jockeyed.  It  was  a  crxiel  Joke  to  hear 
their  own  cursed  Morgenthau  plan,  whose 
onus  and  evil  mUltary  consequences  they 
had  borne,  come  from  the  Russians — a  re- 
minder of  Huertgen  and  Arnhem  and  the 
BiJge  and  the  other  reasons  why  they  were 
stl'.l  bogged  down  on  the  Rhine. 

But  they  needed  no  such  Jest,  If  Jest  It 
was.  They  had  asked  Stalin  for  the  Yalta 
meeting  back  In  July.  Then  they  were  more 
like  equals.  But  Stalin  had  stalled  through 
the  summer,  and  through  the  fall.  As  if  he 
had  known  Hitler's  plans,  Stalin  did  not 
set  a  date  for  Yalta  until  the  die  was  cast 
to  assure  him  the  political  victory.  Laz- 
zarlno's manuscript  fixes  November  3  as  the 
earliest  date  Stalin  might  have  known  Hit- 
lers plan  to  attack  us  In  the  Ardennes. 

If  Churchill  and  Roosevelt  had  been 
trapped  Into  bargaining  the  peace  agree- 
ments with  Stalin  after  Hitler's  Bulge  at- 
tark  had  tied  them  down,  they  knew  too 
that  they'd  been  trapped  Into  It  only  after 
Stalin's  great  January  offensive  was  rolling. 
The  Western  leaders  hadn't  heard  of  any 
Ru-sslan  winter  offensive  until  after  the  Nazi 
armies  poured  Into  Belgium  on  December  16. 

On  December  15,  1944."  writes  Lazzarlno, 
"the  sun  was  rising  on  Moscow  and  setting 
on  Washington."  About  December  20,  Ambas- 
sador Averell  Harrtman  was  told  in  Moscow 
that  the  Red  Army  would  launch  a  winter 
offensive.  On  January  15,  Western  represent- 
atives were  told  that  It  had  been  rolling 
for  three  days.  Stalin  later  claimed  that  he 
had  attacked  "to  relieve  pressure  on  the 
Bulge."  But  he  had  waited  until  the  strug- 
gle in  the  Ardennes  was  over.  Now  the  Yalta 
meeting  occurred,  at  StaUn's  pleasure,  as  we 
lay  licking  our  wounds  while  the  Soviet  of- 
fensive roared  west  against  a  Nazi  army  al- 
ready chewed  up  in  the  Bulge. 

How  else  had  Stalin  Jockeyed  his  two 
allies? 

Lazzarino  suggests  that  as  far  back  as  the 
Normandy  landings  In  June,  Stalin's  Interest 
!av  in  locking  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  German 
io:ces  in  a  wasting  combat  In  Prance.  Once 
we  were  safely  ashore  Hitler  was  doomed. 
From  that  point  on  we,  as  well  as  der 
f'euhrer,  were  enemies,  to  be  played  off 
-■gainst  each  other  and  leave  Europe  to 
Russia. 

Stalin's  military  Intelligence  most  cer- 
•  .inly  knew  the  Inner  secrets  of  Hitler's  At- 
lantic defenses  In  May  of  1944,  but  he  let 
Eisenhower  go  It  blind  on  Omaha  Beach  in 
June.  "Perhaps."  says  Lazzarlno.  "he  foresaw 
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the  possibility  of  a  rapid  advance  by  Elsen- 
hower, and  felt  that  asslsUng  his  'allies'  In 
any  way  that  would  speed  their  advance  into 
Germany  was  not  now  in  keeping  with  his 
long-range  designs." 

While  we  were  getting  a  foothold  In  Nor- 
mandy In  June  1644,  Stalin  waged  a  stimmer 
offensive  toward  the  Vistula  But  as  soon  as 
we  broke  out  of  Normandy  he  stopped  It  cold 
The  net  effect  was  that  he  took  the  pressure 
off  Hitler  on  the  ''oUsh  front  the  moment 
Patton's  spearheads  began  to  break  across 
France 

The  pressure  was  completely  off  bv  mid- 
August.  It  was  still  off  in  December  when 
Elsenhower  had  complained  of  German 
armies  from  the  Russian  front  in  the 
Ardennes. 

During  this  period.  Russian  offensives  were 
turned  south,  against  Hungtiry  and  along 
the  Danube  By  this  maneuver,  Stalin  ce- 
mented So\-let  dominance  all  the  way  west 
to  Yugoslavia  on  the  Adriatic,  while  creat- 
ing in  Germany  the  impression  that  the 
immediate  threat  to  the  Nazi  homeland  was 
that  of  the  Western  Allies  in  Prance. 

The  Russian  attack  in  Poland  was 
"stalled,"  we  thought.  Hitler  thought  so  too, 
though  his  eastern  generals  warned  of  a 
buildup  of  hundreds  of  Soviet  divisions,  and 
urged  reinforcements  against  an  enormous 
danger.  Looking  back  In  1948,  British  his- 
torian Gen  J.  c.  Puller  noted  that  it  was 
"strange"  that  from  August  to  January  noth- 
ing of  Importance  happened  on  the  Polish 
front.  'The  Ave  months  rest  was  spent  In  re- 
grouping Its  size  made  Hitler  violent  again. 

"  'Where  In  earth  did  you  get  such  ridicu- 
lous estimates?  It's  the  most  colossal  bluff 
since  Genghis  Khan.  I  question  the  sanity 
of  those  who  suggest  It!" 

"  'Then  put  my  chief  staff  officers  In  an 
asylum,  and  make  room  for  me  too,'  Guder- 
lan  responded  He  wae  later  relieved  of  com- 
mand " 

Thus  did  Stalin  conceal  a  force  of  over  200 
divisions,  60  of  them  fully  armored,  aimed 
straight  at  Berlin.  Prom  his  allies  he  con- 
cealed them  with  secrecy,  from  the  Russian 
armits.  Odd,  he  thought,  to  rest  when  the 
■'circumstances  of  the  invasion  of  Prance" 
dlcated  a  vise  on  Germany  from  both  sides. 
Puller  only  slightly  overestimated  the  seven 
groups  Stalin  had  amassed  in  Poland  by 
January.  He  called  them  "at  least  300  divi- 
sions and  ?5  tank  armies.  follo*-ed  by  numer- 
ous Cossack  forces." 

Lazzarlno  tells  what  happened  to  Hitler's 
Commander  in  the  East,  Gen.  Heinz  Gud- 
erian.  when  he  "protested  using  the  last  Ger- 
man armored  reserves  for  an  offensive  In 
the  West,  and  vi'as  flabbergasted  by  Hitler's 
'insane'  order  to  withdraw  armored  units 
already  in  Poland  to  use  in  the  Bulge. 

"Hitler  was  enraged.  Guderian  was  calmed 
by  his  fellow  officers  and  withdrew.  Later  he 
warned  Hitler  again  of  ...  a  great  Russian 
force  massing  east  of  the  Vistula.  The  esti- 
mates he  gave  of  Hitler  with  the  hvpnosls 
of  incredibility  and  five  months  of  lulling 
inaction.  After  Hitler  committed  himself 
against  us.  this  great  force  soon  rolled  over 
the  rest  of  Poland.  East  Prussia,  to  Berlin  and 
beyond  to  the  Elbe  It  pave  Stalin  the  whole 
deck  at  Yalta,  and  It  determined  the  division 
of  Europe  then,  in  1945.  now.  In  1968.  and  In- 
definitely Into  the  future.  Meanwhile,  the 
"Impossibility"  of  Its  existence  turned  Hitler 
to  his  Bulge  offensive  and  a  sense  of  securltv. 
There,  like  a  puppet  on  Stalin's  string,  he 
locked  his  Western  enemies  in  a  deadly  em- 
brace that  left  the  field  of  political  victory 
In  the  "war  In  Europe  solely  to  Stalin 

To  any  one  hut  Hitler,  it  should  have  been 
incredible  that  Stalin  should  assemble  such  a 
force.  How  could  he  dare  strip  his  other 
fronts  of  such  great  masses  of  men,  armor 
and  supplies  to  gather  it  all  in  Poland? 

Stalin  could  dare  such  a  concentration 
only  If  he  knew  everything  his  enemy  was 
doing.  If  he  knew  there  was  no  danger  on 
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the  Danube,  In  the  Balkans:  If  he  knew  Hitler 
was  massing  strength  in  front  of  the  distant 
Ardennes;  if  he  knew  what  Hitler  told  Gude- 
rian: If  he  had  a  dally  nose-oount  of  all 
Hitler's  troops  and  copies  of  aU  Hitler's  or- 
ders, then  Stalin  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
tactics  that  would  be  Insanity  for  an  ordi- 
nary general  with  ordinary  military  intelli- 
gence. With  such  information,  a  poliUcal 
peasant  could  become  a  greater  Generalis- 
simo than  all  the  professional  generals  of 
history. 

A  few  years  ago,  Allan  Clark  revealed  in 
his  book  "Barbarosea,'"  that  from  verv  early 
in  the  war,  Stalin  did,  in  fact,  know'every- 
thlng  Hitler  was  planning — down  to  the  last 
trivia,  and  often  within  ten  hours.  A  mys- 
terious secret  Informant,  known  as  "Lucy." 
had  direct  access  to  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
German  High  Command.  With  information 
from  "Lucy,"  radioed  to  him  from  some  for- 
eign source  each  day,  Stalin  became  in  fact 
the  Generalissimo  greater  than  all  the  other 
generals.  In  Russia,  he  destroyed  Hitler's 
forces  at  Voronezh,  at  Stalingrad  and  in  the 
even  more  colossal  German  catastrophe  at 
Orel-Kursk  In  1943 — simply  by  having  in  his 
hands  the  orders  that  the  attacking  Germans 
were  carrying  out  Tills  mysterious  "Lucy" 
(a  man)  died  after  the  war  in  the  certain 
and  true  knowledge  that  he,  more  than  any 
other  person,  had  controlled  the  course  of 
the  war  in  Europe  and  determined  the  shape 
of  the  p>eace. 

Here  Is  part  of  Lazzarlno's  account  of  what 
"Lucy's"  Information  did  to  the  last  great 
German  effort  in  Russia  at  Orel-Kursk,  in 
July  1943.  Direct  quotes  are  General  von 
Manteuffel's  words  in  interviews  with  Laz- 
zarino in  1967.  Manteuffel  commanded  the 
7th  Panzer  Dhislon  at  Orel-Kursk. 

"After  Stalingrad  [Manteuffel  speaking] 
Hitler  had  demanded  preparation  for  a  se- 
cret concentration  of  armored  forces,  greater 
than  any  assembly  of  a  German  striking 
force  in  Russia.  Seventeen  Panzer  divisions 
spearheaded  two  groups  of  armies.  Hitler 
waited,  at  the  expense  of  other  Eastern 
forces,  until  he  could  allocate  the  bulk  of 
new  production  to  this  assembly:  new  Mark 
VI  Tiger  tanks,  self-propelled  assault  guns, 
artillery,  a  striking  force  more  powerful  than 
any  we  ever  had  for  a  single  offensive  The 
point  of  attack  was  on  the  vast  open  plains 
between  the  Russian  cities  of  Orel  and  Kursk 
m  the  upper  Donetz  Valley." 

Mx.iT  many  weeks  of  secret  preparation, 
Hitler's  great  assembly  was  completed. 

"We  Germans  of  every  rank  experienced 
a  strange  fatalistic  emotion  at  Orel-Kursk 
We  saw  around  us  such  overwhelming 
strength — German  strength  and  power — that 
we  soon  realized  how  this  would  be  the 
event — this  would  be  the  place  and  time — 
when  we  must  defeat  the  Russian 

"There  at  Orel-Kursk,  we  definitely  had 
the  resources — excellent  leadership  in  the 
field — Zeltzler.  von  Kluge,  Guderian,  von 
Rundstedt,  Model,  Hoth;  a  group  of  armies 
with  more  than  sufficient  power  to  strike  a 
great  crippling  blow,  one  from  which  the 
Russians  would  never  have  recovered  On 
July  7,  1943,  my  Panzer  division  was  one 
moving  to  the  attack  longslde  seventeen 
others — elite  forces,  the  best  In  all  Russia." 
Weeks  before.  'Lucy"  had  put  the  full  de- 
tails of  the  plan  as  conceived  by  Hitler  In 
Stalin's  hands;  the  assignment  of  divisions, 
their  transport,  type  of  equipment,  new 
Tiger  tanks,  allotment  of  petrol  and  supplies 
and  everything  including  the  planned  order 
of  battle  and  the  top  secret  ■point '  of  attack. 
As  Stalin  read  them  his  hopes  soared  to 
new  heights.  He  could  picture  the  future 
mosaic  of  Soviet  satellites  being  placed  piece 
by  piece  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

Every  effort  was  made.  All  Soviet  resotirces 
available  were  husbanded.  Every  man  and 
weapon  that  could  be  collected  In  time  was 
sent    to    the    point    of   the    German    strike 
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before  the  Oerman  forces  received  the  at- 
tack order. 

On  July  6,  1943.  HlUer's  personal  message 
was  Issued  to  the  soldiers  at  Orel-Kursk: 
•'Soldiers  of  the  Belch  t  Today  you  are  to 
take  part  In  an  offensive  of  such  Importance 
that  the  entire  outcome  of  the  war  may  de- 
pend on  Its  outcome.  More  than  anything 
else,  your  victory  will  show  the  whole  world 
that  resistance  to  the  power  of  the  Oerman 
Army  is  hopeless." 

General  Manteuffel  recalled   bitterly  how 
the  German  command  was  staggered  by  the 
Incredible  width  and  depth  of  the  Russian 
defense.  The  German  armor  was  allowed  to 
enter    the   Great   "Bogen-   or   Bow  of   well- 
camoflaged    defense.    Storms    of    Are    from 
great  concentration  of  heavy  guns,  rockets, 
anti-tank  weapons  clustered   together  flred 
broadsides  at  the  new  Tigers  .  .  .  The  Rus- 
sianss  fire  was  unimaginable.  Their  depth  of 
defense  went  back  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
Mines  were  laid  everywhere— mines  designed 
to  channel  the  Panzer  spearheads  into  hun- 
dreds  of   clusters   of   waiting   guns.   Broad- 
sides tore  Into  the  armor.  Artillery  rained 
down   until   the   vast   manUe   of   cornfields 
burned  fiercely.   The  battle  raged  on   until 
that  plain  at  Orel-Kursk  consumed  a  mUllon 
men  and  thousands  of  panzers  and  guns. 

"We  made  them  pay  dearly  .  .  .  stubbornly 
.thro^vlng  our  forces  head  on,  hoping  desper- 
-ately  .to  break  the  Bogen  .  .  .  pierce  that 
great  Bow  of  fire  and  steel." 

Stalin  knew  the  Germans  could  not  keep 
up  the  pressure  against  the  Bow  indefinitely 
Tremendous    reserves,   supplies,   petrol     had 
been  piled  up  by  Stalin  in  his  foreknowledge 
While   the  German  supply   lines   went   back 
hundreds  of  miles.  Soon  the  tonnage  coming 
to  the  attacking  force  fell  below  the  mini- 
mum required  for  maintaining  the  a.ssault 
The  German  pressure  against  the  Bow  oaaed 
Then  the  attacking  formations  lost  momen- 
tum. 

In  that  interval,  with  Hitler's  greatest 
force  lying  In  ruin,  Stalin  launched  his  coun- 
teroffenslve.  He  utilized  forces  husbanded 
earlier  from  other  fronts— forces  he  knew 
beforehand  could  be  safelv  transferred  be- 
cause "Lucy"  had  told  him  so.  He  had  them 
at  the  exact  spot  between  Orel  and  Kursk 
where  he  knew  they  would  be  needed  again 
because  "Lucy"  had  told  him  so. 

Over  a  year  ago  two  French  Journalists, 
«erre  Accoce  and  Pierre  Quet,  revealed  the 
Identltfy  and  most  of  the  secrets  of  "Lucy" 
in  their  fantastic  bestselling  book  "A  Man 
Called  Lucy."  The  American  edition  was  pub- 
lished by  Coward-McCann,  New  York,  In 
1966. 

"Lucy"  was  the  code  name  of  a  German 
named   Rudolf   Roessler.    According   to   the 
Lucy"    book.    Roessler   was    In   league   with 
ten    top    German    generals,    all    pledged    to 
bring  about  the  downfall  of  Hitler  by  help- 
ng   the   Allies.   Starting  well   before   Hitler 
invaded    Russia,     these     ten     high-ranking 
members    of   the    German    High    Command 
radioed  the  most  minute  details  of  the  plans 
of  the  German  armies  to  Roessler  In  Swltzer- 
lajid  every  day.   'Lucy"— or  Roessler— passed 
them  on  to  a  Communist  spy  web  In  Switzer- 
land, whose  members  relayed  them  In  Soviet 
radio  code  to  the  Kremlin  intelligence  center 
To  this  day.  the  ten  generals  have  never 
been    identified,     but     the    Gestapo    never 
doubted  their  existence.  Its  agents  had  seen 
too  many  copies  of  the  latest  German  mlll- 
J^   plans   in    captured    Soviet   documents 
They    had   seen    too   many   German    armies 
walk  into  traps  in  Russia  that  could  only 
have   been  engineered  by  someone  looking 
over  Hitler's  shoulder.  When   all  efforts   to 
track  the  traitors  down  failed,  the  Gestapo 
gave  a  top  priority  to  discovering  the  sour^ 

Swit^Ud""'*^^    **'    '^^    ^^'^^'^    ^-- 
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The  Swiss  allowed  the  spy  ring  to  operate 
with  their  knowledge.  The  only  condition 
was  that  the  Swiss  Government  receive  file 
copies  of  all  of  the  Information  Roessler  got 
from  his  friends  In  the  German  High  Com- 
mand. But  when,  late  In  1943,  Swiss  Intelli- 
gence knew  that  the  Gestapo  had  narrowed 
down  the  source  of  the  broadcasts  Switzer- 
land Jailed  the  members  of  the  ring  for  safe- 
keeping. She  feared  an  atUck  on  Switzerland 
by  Hitler,  should  capture  of  Roessler  and  his 
associates  by  the  Gestapo  reveal  Swiss  com- 
plicity In  the  German  disasters  In  Russia 

Roessler  was  the  last  to  be  Jailed  lor  safe- 
keeping. In  May  1944. 

An  oddity  in  Accoce's  and  Quefs  book  es- 
caped thousands  of  readers  and  reviewers 
until  Lazzarlno  began  finding  Inconsisten- 
cies in  It  in  his  pursuit  of  matters  bearing 
on  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  The  French 
authors  of  "A  Man  Called  Lucy"  never 
touched  on  what  It  would  and  would  not 
mean  for  the  Western  allies  to  share  Stalin's 
knowledge  of  German  plans.  Their  omission 
wa«  at  first  amazing,  then  unbelievable  The 
end  of  'A  Man  Called  Lucy"  was  finally  so 
indigestible  that  Lazzarlno  set  out  on  a  trail 
of  Ms  own. 

According  to  the  two  French  authors 
Roessler  was  released  by  the  Swiss  In  Sen- 
tember  1944,  and  by  September  15  he  was 
again  in  touch  with  his  friends  in  the  Nazi 
High  Command.  Throughout  the  fall  of  1944 
he  again  received  every  detail  of  German 
military  plans.  But  his  Swiss  Communist 
radio  contacts  with  the  Kremlin  had  been 
broken  up.  So  aU  Roessler  could  do  was  to 
receive  his  Intelligence  from  Germany,  duti- 
fully file  one  copy  of  It  with  the  Swiss,  then 
simply  keep  his  own  copies.  According  to  the 
book.  Roessler  operated  alone  all  that  fall 
but  sent  nothing  to  Stalin  after  May  1944' 
sun  according  to  the  book,  this  continued 

in  ^L.*^T^!'  ^^'  ^^^°  ^°*«1"  lunched 
in  ^^fll^^'''^  ^^^  °°«  Alexander  Foote, 
,  f  .^^l^^  Communist  who  had  been  the  in- 

theSe^n°'  ^'^  ''^""  "^^  ^°"^  ^'^ 
On  December  15.  Foote  told  him  the  war 
was  Just  about  all  over,  there  was  no  n^^ 
to  reestablish  contact  with  Stalin.  "All  over  " 
echoed  Roessler.  vaguely.  Before  saving  eood- 

an^he'',^'*.^^^"^"  ^'"^  ^  ''^-  "It  clnt^ 

.H^^^^**  P'^*"  °^  the  Wehrmacht."  he 

^d.    'Take  it  to  the  Soviet  embassv  In  Paril 

J^nVf^  ^Z^J^^  ^^^y'  "-^^y  «iay-want  it." 
And  so  the  book  ends. 

It  did  not  end  for  Lazzarlno.  nor  should 

94^-7^^°''^  ^\^-  "^^  ^^  December  15 
1944.  The  complete  Oerman  plans  for  the 
Batt  e  Of  the  Bulge  were  in  tha^  ^.  IZlTci. 
mg  the  news  that  It  would  start  the  next 
morning.  Furthermore.  Roessler  had  been 
receiving   Hitler's   Bulge    battle   plans    slncS 

hls'hl^h'L''  ^^t^  ^'"^^  '^'-^'^  them  ?^ 
his  high  command,  and  thus  to  Roessler's  ten 
informants.  On  December  15.  when  Fo^L  and 
Roessler  lunched,  the  date  of  the  .^dei^es 
attack  had  Just  been  Irrevocably  set  by  Hmir 
for  the  next  morning  ^  niuer 

,h[l*  d'^  ^?^  °^  ^^^  ^°^^'^  ^°d'«g  is  believ- 
able^ Roessler  would  not  have  told  Foote  to 
hand-carry  such  Information  to  the  Soviet 
embassy  In  Paris  on  December  15  unl^  he 
had  already  dispatched  It  by  faster  means 

of  h?r?i!'  ^^'^  ^^°  ^^^'^S  the  Swiss  a  copy 
of  his  German  High  Command  Intelligence 

IZJf^t'^''  '^'b  ''''''  '^'  Swiss  had  klo4 
about  the  Impending  Bulge  battle  since  about 
November  3.  Would  the  Swiss  (who  had 
r  sked  invasion  by  Hitler  to  help  StaUn  de- 
stroy the  Nazis)  have  neglected  for  six  weeks 

n'^oi*?,.^^^''*  '^^°P  ^  '"'^'^  '°  the  right 
p  ace  With  Elsenhower  about  the  big  attack 
planned  against  him  in  the  Ardennes'' 

In  '"The  Final  Guns"  Lazzarlno  has  written 
a  new  beginning  and  a  new  ending,  based  on 
a  web  of  research  of  his  own.  It  begins  al- 
most as  far  back  as  1920.  when,  contrary  to 
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the  book,   Roessler's   ten    Oerman   general, 
(then    German    military    cadets    traln^^^ 
Suw*!,  ''^'^'"t  Conimunlsts,  not  merely  the 
Hitler-haters  that  Accoce  and  Quet  hiii- 
them  to  have  been.  ^         *"*''*'•« 

Lazzarlno  skips  now  to  September  15  1044 
when  Roessler,  out  of  his  Swiss  Jail  cell  aearn 
contacts  his  ten  German  generis.  From  fh  ° 
day  on  Roessler  agaxn  sends  complete  \^ 
battle  plans  to  Stalin.  He  no  longer  n^t 

^„.  "7,f^''  'P^'  '^''^  '°  Switzerland.  P?a^ce 
has  fallen  and  the  Soviet  embassv  with  u* 
sophLstlcated  radio  gear  has  reol^Lrthe« 
Each  Clay  a  Communist  female  ailnt 
Rachel  Deubendorfer,  relays  t^e  G^fZ^ 
military  plans  from  Roessler  In  SwlSr^^ 
to  one  Rado,  a  top  Soviet  agent,  who  "^ 
that  the,'  are  sent  coded  to  Stalin  from  ,^ 
Pars  embassy.  Roessler  gives  the  SwlTs  n^ 
copies  Of  any  Information  that  might  Z 
useful  to  Eisenhower.  It  is  all  for  Stalin 

.^iJilK,'  ^^"'"^  °''^'"  Stalln-s  shoulder,  the  in- 
credible  becomes  credible.  Stalin,  with  all  the 
German  battle  plans  once  more  before  hm 
knows  that  it  Is  safe  to  build  up  his  mlehTv 

iTVV't''''  ^''^  ^•^''^^  to  beat  hlT  Si 
to  Berlin.  He  Is  threatened  nowhere  e  s? 
Starting  about  November  3,  Stalin  knows  of 
the  coming  Ardennes  battle.  All  he  lacks  is 

l^Lf-,"^"  °^  '^^  ^""''''  ^^"^h  Hitler  con- 
stantly postpones.  As  soon  as  he  can  learn 
When  It  will  come  off.  the  war  will  be  over 
Stalin  s  enemies  and  his  allies  will  be  locked 
in  final  conflict  In  Belgium.  "Hme  then  to 
schedule  his  own  secretly  planned  winter 
drive  to  Berlin.  Time  then,  at  last,  to  ob: lee 
Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  by  fixing  thl 
Yalta  meeting  at  a  date  when  they  will  be 
stymied  west  of  the  Rhine  while  he  win  be 
storming  toward  Berlin. 

On  December  15.  Roessler  tells  his  female 
Communist   contact   that  the   Bulge   battle 

^tL^7  I^TJ^.  ^^""'^  '^"^"  ^°'  tomorrow. 
Stalin  Is  told  immediately,  and  this  Is  the 
last  thing  Stalin  needs  from  "Lucy  "  Time 
to  close  him  out,  too.  So  Alexander  Foote  one 
of  the  most  trusted  Red  agents  in  the  West 
is  sent  from  France  to  Switzerland  to  meet 
face  to  face  with  Roessler  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life.  Roessler  is  told  to  give  him  all 
the  documents  he  has  put  together  since 
the  start  of  the  war.  That  is  what's  in  the 
bag,  and  It  Is  indeed  "all  over"  for  Roessler 
though  he  hopes  that  his  documents  wli: 
induce  them  to  hire  him  as  a  permanent 
agent. 

On  January  11,  1945,  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge  Is  over.  Germans,  Americans  and  Brit- 
ish together  have  suffered  close  to  200  000 
casualties.  On  this  day  Stalin  orders  his  gen- 
erals m  Poland  to  smash  toward  Berlin.  And 
on  this  day  the  first  passenger  airplane  to  fly 
from  Paris  to  Moscow  since  the  start  of  the 
war  takes  off.  Space  on  it  Is  at  an  absolute 
premium.  But  one  man  who  has  a  seat  on 
It  is  Alexander  Foote.  In  his  bag  is  the  only 
evidence  remaining  outside  of  Russia  of  the 
full  knowledge  collected  bv  'Lucy'-  and  for- 
warded to  Stalin  throughout  the  war.  Includ- 
ing the  full  details  of  German  defenses  In 
Normandy  in  the  spring  of  1944,  and  German 
plans  for  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  for  more 
than  a  month  before  it  happened.  Stalin 
knew  It  all,  told  nothing. 

Lazzarlno  has  one  postscript.  After  "A  Man 
Called  Lucy"  was  published  in  1966,  the  furor 
in  Germany  was  enormous.  Under  German 
pressure,  the  Swiss  delivered  up  to  them  all 
the  documents  filed  with  them  by  Roessler 
They  are  under  lock  and  key  today.  But  a 
high   German   Informant   has   advised  Laz- 
zarlno that  the  Swiss  papers  have  nothing  In 
them  that  would  have  helped  Elsenhower. 
Roessler  entrusted  all  such  only  to  Stalin, 
who  made  his  own  Judgment  of  what  his 
allies"  should  and  should  not  know. 
This  leaves  history  since   1944  to  be  re- 
written 


NEW  ENGLAND  AGAIN  PACES  HARD 
WINTER  WITH  FUEL  SHORTAGES 
AND  OIL  PRICE  INCREASES— IN- 
EQUITABLE MANDATORY  OIL  IM- 
PORT QUOTA  SYSTEM  MUST  END 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  29,  1969 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  autumn 
is  now  upon  us  and  as  we  approach  an- 
other bitter,  cold.  snow>'  winter,  New 
England  once  again  faces  shortages  in 
home-heating  fuel  oil  and  unnecessary 
price  increases. 

The  anticipated  fuel  shortages  and 
accompanying  price  liikes  are  in  the 
economic  forecast  for  New  Englanders 
for  the  10th  successive  winter  because  of 
the  mandatory  oil  import  control  pro- 
gram estabUshed  by  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration in  1959,  giving  American  oil 
producers  a  virtual  monopoly  in  the 
domestic  market. 

The  cost  of  the  inequitable  oil  import 
program  to  the  Nation  is  measured  in 
billions  of  dollars.  Newspaper  accounts 
last  week  of  a  study  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Mines  indicated 
that  the  cost  of  the  oil  quota  system  to 
consumers  could  reach  S7  billion  a  year 
by  1975  and  more  than  S8  billion  a  year 
by  1980.  The  study  al.so  predicted  that 
crude  oil  prices  could  drop  from  $3.20  to 
S2  a  barrel  if  quotas  on  oil  imports  are 
removed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  cost  of  the  oil 
import  control  program  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  is  high.  New  England  bears  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  this  burden.  The 
6  percent  of  the  national  population 
which  lives  in  New  England  consumes  22 
percent  of  the  heating  oil  which  this  Na- 
tion uses. 

The  New  England  Council  conserva- 
tively estimated  that  the  1967  cost  bur- 
den shouldered  by  New  England  as  a  re- 
sult •f  the  oil  impx)rt  control  program 
was  close  to  $520  million.  The  price  that 
homeowners  in  New  England  pay  for 
heating  oil  is  higher  than  for  any  com- 
parable region  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  to 
abolish  the  oil  import  control  program. 
I  am  one  of  54  cosponsors  of  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  10799,  which  would  eliminate 
the  oil  quota  system.  I  hope  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Cabinet  task  force  on  oil 
import  control  will  come  forth  with  a 
strong  recommendation  to  end  this  in- 
equitable mandatory  oil  import  quotas 
program.  I  have  written  to  President 
Nixon  expressing  my  opposition  to  a 
continuation  of  the  quota  system  and 
its  adverse  effects  on  New  England. 

I  include  with  my  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  reply  I  received 
from  the  White  House  on  August  27,  a 
letter  I  received  today  from  Mr.  Dermot 
P  Shea,  executive  secretary  of  the  Con- 
sumers' Council  of  Massachusetts,  and 
the  accompanying  statement  on  the 
heating  oil  shortage  facing  Massachu- 
setts this  winter;  and  editorials  concern- 
ing the  oil  quota  system  fuel  cost  savings 
from  the  Boston  Globe  of  Augxist  18  and 
the  Springfield  Union  of  September  25: 
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The   WHn-E    House. 
Washincfton,  August   27,  1969. 
Hon.   Edward  P.   Boland, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Boland:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  to  the  President  expressing  your  oppo- 
sition to  the  mandatory  oil  Import  quota 
system. 

I  know  the  President  will  appreciate  hav- 
ing this  careful  analysis  of  your  position  and 
It  will  be  called  to  his  early  attention.  As 
you  are  fully  aware,  this  matter  is  under 
review  and  your  views  will  be  given  careful 
consideration. 

With   cordial   regards. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM   E.   TimAions, 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President. 

Consumers'  Council, 
Boston.  September  26,  1969. 
Hon.  Edward  P  Boland, 
Rayburn  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Boland:  For  your 
information,  I  am  enclosing  the  latest  state- 
ment of  the  Consumers'  Council  In  con- 
nection wnth  the  possible  shortage  and  price 
increase  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  (Home  Heating  Oil). 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

Dermot  P.  Shea, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Possible   Home    Heating    Oil    (No.   2    Pun, 
OiLi    Shortage   This  Winter 

Dr.  Edward  R.  Wlllett,  Chairman  of  the 
Consumers'  Council  issued  the  following  re- 
port today  on  the  current  situation  on  the 
Home  Heating  Oil  (No.  2  Fuel  Oil)  supply 
and  price  situation  He  stated  that  "as  of  now 
the  East  Coast  supply  of  No.  2  Fuel  Oil  is 
more  than  10^;  below  a  year  ago  according 
to  reports  made  by  the  major  oil  companies 
to  the  American  Petroleum  Institute.  Cur- 
rently, the  Federal  OH  Import  Appeals  Board 
has  only  7,000  barrels  daily  available  to  ease 
the  short  supply  and  hardships  caused  by  the 
Federal  OH  Import  Quota  System.  Interior 
Assistant  Secretary  Hollls  Dole  who  admin- 
isters this  program  states  that  "no  change 
will  b«  made  while  the  White  House  Task 
Force  Is  studying  this  whole  question"  He  is 
further  quoted  as  admitting  that  conditions 
In  the  Home  Heating  Oil  market  are  serious, 
both  from  a  competitive  and  supply  point  of 
view.  What  this  really  means  is — there  Is  a 
potential  shortage  of  this  commodity  with  an 
accompanying  price  Increase. 

This  Is  absolutely  unnecessary  and  can  tw 
taken  care  of  by  restoring  to  the  Northeast 
region  of  this  country  the  right  to  import 
No.  2  Fuel  Oil  now  barred  bv  the  Federal 
Government.  What  is  needed  Is  emergency 
action  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  allot 
the  unused  22,000  barrels  allocated  to  the 
Defense  Department  to  the  Northeast  Region 
in  order  to  relieve  both  the  price  and  supply 
situation  of  the  Home  Heating  OH  (No.  2  Fuel 
Oil).  Without  emergency  action  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  we  will  have  a  serious  Fuel 
Oil  shortage  as  well  as  a  sharp  rise  in  the 
price  of  this  product." 

"The  Consumers'  Council  asks  that  all  con- 
sumers of  the  Commonwealth  write  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  Washington,  DC,  and 
demand  that  he  take  the  necessary  action  to 
relieve  this  price  and  supply  situation  of 
Home  Heating  OH.  All  that  is  needed  Is  a 
stroke  of  the  pen'  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  take  the  Federal  Govemrnent  out 
of  the  business  of  being  the  broker'  for  the 
domestic  oil  refineries  and  Interests." 

[From  the  Boston  Globe.  Aug.  18.  1969] 
The  Oil  Quota  Ttrannt 

An  encouraging  contrast  to  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's failure  to  act  on  Maine's  re- 
quest for  an  oil  refinery  at  Machiasport  is 
Asst.  Atty.  Gen.  Richard  W.  McLaren's  ad- 
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vocacy  of  ending,  or  curtalUng,  the  oil  import 
quota  system. 

Predictions  of  economic  doom  by  the 
American  petroleum  industry  if  the  quota 
system  were  lifted  are  not  unexpected.  U.S. 
oil  producers  have  enjoyed  a  virtual  monop- 
oly situation  since  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration established  the  mandatory  import 
control  program  in  1959. 

Arguments  that  Hftlng  the  controls  would 
result  in  swift  Increases  in  the  price  of  crude 
oil  because  of  collusion  among  petroleum- 
producing  nations  are  not  supported  by  the 
recent  history  of  residual  oil.  Relaxation  of 
controls  on  residual  oil  brought  about  price 
declines  of  as  much  as  25  percent. 

New  England  pays  more  for  home  heating 
oil  than  any  other  region  of  the  country,  an 
unfair  consequence  of  the  Import  quota.  And, 
as  Maine's  Gov  Kenneth  M.  Curtis  has  noted! 
"the  tragedy  is  that  this  expenditure  is  un- 
necessary since  the  costs  of  the  quota  pro- 
gram far  outweigh  any  contributions  it 
makes  to  the  security  of  our  nation." 

Mr.  Nixon '6  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  OH  Im- 
port Controls,  which  has  been  studying  the 
problem  since  January,  was  given  an  excel- 
lent appraisal  by  Asst.  Atty.  Gen.  McLaren 
recently  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  quota  sys- 
tem. The  program,  he  said.  Imposes  the  ob- 
vious direct  costs  to  consumers  of  oil  which 
arise  -from  shielding  the  domestic  industry 
from  the  impact  of.  and  the  consumer  from 
the  benefit  of,  much  lower  foreign  crude 
prices  " 

The  Nixon  administration  has  been  given 
more  than  adequate  time  to  study  the  oil 
import  program.  As  McLaren  has  suggested, 
outright  elimination  of  the  quou — or  at  the 
very  least,  extreme  changes — should  be  rec- 
ommended. And  a  quick  decision  should  be 
made  on  the  Machiasport  project,  the  moet 
sensible  proposal  adduced  thus  far  to  bring 
cheaper  fuel  oil  to  New  England. 

(From  the  Springfield   (Mass.)    Union, 

Sept.   25,   1969] 

Hope  for  Tutl  Savings 

A  confidential  study  done  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  is  said  bv  sources  in  Con- 
gress to  estimate  that  present  U.S  restrictions 
on  oil  Imports  are  costing  Americans  $7  to 
$8  billion  yearly  in  gasoline  and  oil  costs. 

This  should  add  fuel  to  the  drive  lor  a  free 
trade  zone  that  would  allow  Middle  East  oil 
to  be  imported  duty-free  into  Maine  and  to 
be  refined  there  as  well.  The  study  has  been 
submitted  to  a  presidential  task  force  on  oil 
Imports,  which  Is  to  make  Its  recommenda- 
tions by  Thanksgiving. 

The  administration  has  already  taken  the 
position  that  oil  import  quotas  should  be 
abandoned  because  they  are  costly  to  the 
economy,  antl-competitlve,  unneces8ar>-  for 
the  national  security  and  unfair  to  con- 
sumers. And  when  consumers  come  into  the 
discussion  none  are  more  Involved  than  the 
people  of  New  England,  who  because  of  their 
remoteness  from  the  oil  refineries  of  the 
West  and  South  have  to  pay  dearly  for  their 
petroleum  products.  For  them  also  there  is  a 
greater  risk  of  shortage  because  of  transpor- 
tation difficulties. 

If  the  10-year-old  oil  import  quotas  are 
abandoned,  a  free  trade  zone  in  Maine  will 
not  be  as  Important  to  New  Bnglanders. 
But  the  oil-producing  states  can  be  counted 
on  to  resist  either  or  both  of  these  changes. 
Their  contention  that  the  abandoning  of 
quotas — or  setting  up  the  free  trade  zone — 
would  Impair  the  national  security  by  mak- 
ing the  country  more  dependent  on  foreign 
oil  does  not  stand  up  against  the  Interior 
Department's  study.  Its  estimate  Is  that  the 
U.S.  could  store  ample  oil  for  emergency  pur- 
poses at  much  less  cost  to  the  nation  than 
would  accrue  from  the  import  quotas 

There  eeems  little  Justification  for  preserv- 
ing a  condition  that  makes  petroleum  prod- 
ucts expensive  for  anyone  a  great  distance 
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from  the  refineries.  There  would  have  to  be 
a  better  ar^ment  than  protection  of  the 
domestic  oil  Industry  against  foreign  com- 
petition. 


DEMOCRATIC  STUDY  GROUP  FACT 
SHEET  91-9— H.R.  14000.  FISCAL 
YEAR  1970  AUTHORIZATION,  MILI- 
TARY PROCUREMENT,  AND  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Monday,  September  29.  1969 

Mr.      FRASER.      Mr.      Speaker,     on 
Wednesday  of  this  week  we  are  sched- 
uled to  begin  consideration  of  H.R.  14000. 
the  fiscal  1970  authorization  for  milltarj' 
procurement  and  research  and  develop- 
ment which  was  reported  by  the  House 
'  Armed  Services  Committee  last  Friday. 
This  bill,  which  authorizes  over  $23  bil- 
lion for  procurement  and  R.  &  D.  on  new 
military  weapons,   is  one  of  the  most 
importent  measures  which  will  come  be- 
fore the'House  this  year.  It  should,  there- 
fore, be  given  most  careful  consideration. 
Unfortunately,  since  the  bill  itself  was 
reported  from  committee  only  last  Fri- 
day and  since  the  committee  repKirt  did 
not  become  available  until  today — just  2 
days  prior  to  House  consideration — Mem- 
bers will  not  have  the  opportiuiity  to  give 
this  important  bill  that  kind  of  careful 
consideration  before  being  called  upon  to 
vote  on  it.  I,  therefore,  commend  to  the 
attention  of  all  Members  the  Democratic 
Study  Group's  analysis  of  H.R.  14000  and 
comparison  of  the  Hoiise  measure  with 
Department  of  Defense  requests  and  the 
Senate-t>assed  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  DSG  fact  sheet  91-9: 
H.R.  14000,  Fiscal  Year  1970  Authorization, 
Military  Procurement  and  Research  and 
Development 

H.R.  14000.  which  would  authorize  $23.- 
347.9  million  (23.35  billion)'  for  procure- 
ment of  weapwns  systems  and  research  and 
development  on  new  weapons  systems  by  the 
military  services  and  defense  agencies,  was 
reported  with  minority  and  supplemental 
views  September  26  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  by  a  vote  of  36-3.  The  bill  is 
scheduled  to  reach  the  House  floor  Wednes- 
day, October  1. 

This  DSG  FUct  Sheet  will  analyze  the  House 
bill  and  compare  It  with  the  EOD  requests 
and  the  Senate  authorization.  The  Pact 
Sheet  contains  the  following  sections:  •  • 

I.  Background 

II.  Senate  Action. 

III.  The  DOD  Reclamma  (DODs  request 
following  Senate  action ) . 

IV.  House  Action. 

V.  Comparison  of  House  and  Senate  Action 
and  DOD  Requests. 

VI.  Line-by-line  Analysis  of  Both  Bills 
and  DOD  Requests. 


•To  facilitate  reference  to  the  Une-by-line 
comparative  tables  In  Section  VI,  dollar 
amounts  will  be  given  in  millions  only. 

••For  detailed  analysis  of  new  weapons 
systems  requested  In  the  FY  1970  defense 
budget  see  DSG  Pact  Books  title  Safeguard 
ABM  {Congressional  Record,  June  20  1969 
pp.  16738-16745)  and  The  FY  1970  Defense 
Budget  {Congressional  Record.  September 
26,  1969,  pp.  27316-27318. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

VH  Mini  Pact  Sheets  on  Anticipated  Floor 
Amendmenta  to  H.R.  14000,  on  blue  paper. 
(9  amendments  offered  by  Committee  mem- 
bers are  on  pages  27-35;  4  others  on  pages 
36-39). 

SECTION    1 

Background  and  overview  of  the  bill 
On  January  14,  1969,  Secretary  Clifford 
presented  to  Congress  DOD's  FY  1970  re- 
quests for  military  procurement  and  R.  ft  D. 
They  totaled  $23,151.7  million,  an  increase  of 
$1,526.0  million  over  the  amount  requested 
for  FY  1969  and  $3,660.7  million  over  the 
amount  actually  appropriated  for  that  year. 
On  April  15,  Secretary  Laird  presented  an 
amended  version  of  the  FY  1970  DOD  re- 
quests totalling  $21,963.7  mllUon,  a  cut  of 
$1,188.0  million  from  the  Clifford  requests. 
The  Laird  revision  included  a  cut  of  $1,236.3 
mllUon  from  $14,977.8  million  requested  for 
procurement  and  an  Increase  of  $48.3  million 
in  the  amount  requested  for  R&D  on  new 
weapons  systems. 

The  procurement  cuts  were  mainly  In  the 
following  areas: 

$390.0  million  for  Army  missiles  (Sentinel- 
Safeguard  shift). 

$3076  million  for  Air  Force  missiles 
i slacked  Minuteman  ni  needs) 

$68.9  million  for  new  shipbuilding  and 
conversion. 

$159.7  for  Navy  aircraft  (EA-6B,  F-4J,  and 
P-3  reductions). 

The  R&D  increase  was  the  product  of  a 
$50.0  million  Increase  In  the  Emergency  F^ind 
offset  by  net  reductions  of  $1.7  million  In 
the  sert'lce  requests. 

Th«  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
proceeded  to  cut  $1,904.2  million  from  the 
Laird  request,  authorizing  $20,0595  million 
of  the  $21,963.7  requested.  The  Committee 
reported  the  bill  July  2,  following  which  the 
Senate  considered  It  for  two  and  a  half 
months.  Several  attempts  to  remove  money 
from  the  bill  on  the  floor  failed,  but  amend- 
ments cutting  an  additional  $45.6  million 
for  social  science  research  and  $25  million 
from  the  Emergency  Fund  were  successful. 
Following  Senate  passage  of  the  $20,059.5 
million  authorization  on  September  8,  DOD 
submitted  to  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee requests  for  money  restorations  (re- 
clamiDasi  of  $968.8  million.  largely  for  R  &  D 
programs,  for  an  amended  total  of  $21,028.3 
million. 

I  SECTION     2 

Senate  action 
Title  I — Procurement 
Aircraft 
The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  ap- 
proved $484.4  million  for  Army  aircraft,  $457.1 
million   below  the  $941.5  million   requested. 
The  deletion  of  $362.3  million  for  the  Chey- 
enne helicopter  was  accompanied  by  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  program  be  abandoned. 
The  Committee  approved   $2,287J2  million 
for   Navy   aircraft,   $122.0   million   below   the 
$2,409.2  million  requested.  Major  cuts  were: 
All  of  $104.0  million  for  the  A-7E  attack 
fighter,  with  the  recommendation  that  A-7s 
already   contracted   for   by   the   Air  Force   oe 
made  available  to  the  Navy. 

$18.0  million  of  $109.5  million  requested 
for  CH-46E  medium  transport  helicopter 
procurement  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  program  be  stretched  out. 

For  the  Air  Force  the  Committee  approved 
$3,965.7  million,  a  cut  of  $135.4  million  from 
the  $4,a0OJ2  million  requested.  Major  changes 
were: 

The  transfer  of  $374.7  million  In  A-7D 
funds  to  F-4E  procurement.  The  Committee 
noted  that  the  A-7  series  of  aircraft  was 
operable  only  in  an  environment  of  complete 
air  superiority  whereas  the  P-4  can  do  the 
Job  of  the  A-7  In  addition  to  having  deep 
penetration  and  dogfight  capability. 

S22.5  million  was  cut  from  $38.5  million 
requested  for  procurement  of  96  A-37B  tac- 
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tlcal  flghters  and  $21.5  million  of  $28  1  mil- 
lion  requested  for  the  T-X  navigational 
trainer  as  a  low  priority  item. 

$50  million  for  C-5A  spares  was  cut  from 
$935.3  million  for  all  parts  and  spares  be- 
cause of  a  six  month  slippage  in  the  program 

♦40  million  for  B-52  modifications  to  in- 
terface  the  SRAM  alrground  missile  was  cut 
from  »510.2  million  requested  for  aircraft 
modifications. 

All  of  $15.0  million  for  a  heavy-lift  heli- 
copter. 

All  of  $75.0  million  for  SAM-D  antl-  ir. 
craft  missiles,  citing  over-estimation  of  the 
Soviet  bomber  threat. 

$8.0  mllUon  of  $17.7  million  requested  for 
CBW  research. 

$14.9  million  of  $44.9  million  requested  for 
the  MBT-70  tank,  recommending  re-orlen- 
tatlon  of  the  program. 

Navy    and    Marine    Corps 
The   Committee   approved   $1921.5   million 
of   $2,311.5   million   requested,   for   a  cut  of 
$290.0  million,  or  13.1 '>.  Major  systems  re- 
duced or  eliminated  were: 

All  of  $66.1  million  requested  for  E2A  C 
ASW  aircraft,  recommending  termination  of 
the  program. 

$26.0  million  of  $165.4  million  requested 
lor  S-3A  ASW  aircraft,  citing  delav  in  flnduig 
a  contractor. 

All  of  $20.0  million  requested  for  the 
ULMS  undersea  missile  system,  terminating 
the  program. 

S25.0  mUllon  of  $67.9  million  requested  for 
ASMS  surface  missile  system,  recommending 
re-orlentatlon  of  the  program. 
Air  Force 
The  Committee  approved  $3,051.2  million 
of  $3,561.2  minion  requested  for  a  cut  of 
$510.0  million,  or  14.3':.  Major  systems  re- 
duced or  eliminated  were: 

All  of  $15.0  million  for  RF-lll  aircraft, 
all  of  $1.0  million  for  LIT  light  Intratheatcr 
au-craft.  and  $16.0  million  of  $18.5  million 
requested  for  the  CONUS  F-105X  interceptor. 
817.0  million  of  884.7  million  requested  lor 
SRAM  air-ground  strategic  nuclear  missiles 
and  all  of  $3.0  million  requested  for  AGMX-J 
air-ground  tactical  missiles. 

$400.0  million  of  $525.3  million  requested 
for  MOL  manned  orbiting  laboratory,  the 
remainder  to  be  used  for  termination  costs 
of  the  program. 

S14.0  million  of  $121.4  million  requested 
for  ABRES  ICBM  reentry  systems  and  $45.0 
million  requested  for  AWACS  air  defense 
systems. 

Missiles 
The  committee  approved  $922  5  million  for 
Army  missiles.  $35.2  million  below  the  re- 
quest. $14  million  was  cut  from  $156  million 
for  the  Tow  anti-tank  missile  and  89.2  mil- 
lion frMn  $98.7  million  for  the  Hawk  anti- 
aircraft missile  because  both  programs  were 
btUldlng  up  too  rapidly.  All  of  $871.4  milUoa 
requested  was  approved  for  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  missiles.  $1,466  million  of  $1.486  4 
million  requested  for  Air  Force  missiles  wa.s 
approved.  This  reflected  deletion  of  $20.4  mil- 
lion for  SRAM  alr-grotmd  missile  procure- 
ment pending  further  B.  &  D. 

Naval  Vessels 

The  committee  approved  $2,562.2  million  of 
32,631.4  million  requested  for  new  ship  CDn- 
strucUon  and  conversion,  a  net  cut  of  $63.2 
million.  The  committee  added  $152.7  million 
for  a  third  nuclear  submarine  citing  an  In- 
creased Soviet  threat.  $186.7  million  re- 
quested for  three  fast  deployment  Ic^lstlcs 
(PDL)  ships  was  deleted  as  a  low  priori tv 
Item. 

Tracked  Combat  Vehicles 

The  committee  approved  $276.9  million  of 
$305.8  milUon  requested  for  Army  tanks  and 
personn*!  carriers.  86.1  million  was  directed 
cut  from  $67.7  million  requested  for  the 
Sheridan   tank   to  permit   orderly   modlfica- 
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Uon  of  vehicles  already  In  production.  $47.5 
million  for  117  M60A1  tanks  was  approved, 
a  cut  of  $20  million.  The  Marine  Corps  re- 
quest of  $87.7  million  was  approved. 

Title  11 — Research  and  Development 
For  the  flrsrt  time  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  departed  from  making  across- 
the-board  cuts  In  the  R.  &  D.  budget  and  in- 
stead aimed  cuts  at  specific  programs  or  new 
weapons  systems.  The  oommlttee  approved 
$7,179.5  nUlllon  of  $8,222.4  million  requested 
by  the  military  servlcee  and  defense  agen- 
cies. The  cuts  total  $1,042.9  million,  or  12.7%. 
$794.4  million,  or  Q.Q'^c.  of  the  reduction  was 
directed  at  apeclflc  new  weapons  systems  with 
the  remaining  3.1%  distributed  by  the  mili- 
tary services  and  defense  agencies. 

Army 

Tlie  committee  approved  $1,638.6  million 
of  SI, 849.5  million  requested  for  a  cut  of 
$210.9  million,  or  11.2Tc.  Major  systems  re- 
duced or  eliminated  were: 

.All  of  $16.5  million  for  the  Cheyenne  hell- 
copter,  recommending  that  the  program  be 
discontinued. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  be- 
gan mark-up  September  22  and  on  the  26th 
reported  H.R.  14000,  containing  $21,347.9  mil- 
lion for  procurement  and  R  &  D  of  new  weap- 
ons systems.  The  House  bill  exceeds  the  DOD 
request  by  $185.2  million,  the  DOD  reclamma 
by  5319.6  million,  and  the  Senate  bill  by 
$1,288.4  million.  $1,023.3  million  was  added 
to  the  DOD  requests  for  new  ship  construc- 
tion and  conversion  at  the  Insistence  of  Com- 
mittee Chairman  L  Mendel  Rivers. 

The  $21,347.9  million  authorized  reflects 
cuts  of  $615.8  million,  or  3<~,.  from  the 
$21,963  7  DOD  request.  Excluding  the  DOD 
self-denials  in  the  MOL  manned  orbiting 
laboratory  and  Cheyenne  helicopter  pro- 
grams, the  bill  is  $47.1  million,  or  one  fifth 
of  one  percent,  below  the  request.  Thtis  House 
action  virtually  wipes  out  the  overall  Senate 
cuts  totalling  $1,904.2  million,  or  8.4"^-. 

Excluding  the  massive  new  ship  construc- 
tion and  conversion  add-on,  the  House  pro- 
curement authorizations  are  $23  2  million 
over  the  Senate  amount.  The  R&D  excess 
Is  r241.9  million,  which  reflects  $352.0  mil- 
lion specifically  earmarked  In  the  bill  for 
programs  the  Senate  cut.  The  overall  R&D 
cut  Is  9.8'^c  compared  to  the  Senate's  12  7^^. 

H.R.  14000  contains  none  of  the  pro\-lslons 
of  the  Senate  bill  relating  to  Congressional 
oversight  of  wasteful  and  Inefficient  military 
spending  The  House  bill  does,  however,  con- 
tain controversial  provisions  tying  research 
funds  to  university  support  for  ROTC  and 
on-campus  military  recruiting  .and  a  provi- 
sion to  restiict  the  flow  of  Committee  in- 
formation by  classifying  documents  originat- 
ing within  the  Committee. 

The  bin  was  reported  favorably  September 
27  by  a  vote  of  36-3.  Additional  and  supple- 
mental views  dealing  with  specific  contro- 
versial weapons  systems  by  Reps.  Leggett. 
Necizl.  Pike.  Stafford,  and  Whalen  are  ap- 
pended. A  number  of  amendments  deleting 
fimds  for  new  weapons  systems  and  tighten- 
ing DOD  procurement  and  reporting  prac- 
tices are  expected  on  the  floor. 

Defense  agencies  and  emergency  fund 

The  Committee  approved  $468.2  million  of 
$500.2  million  requested  for  defense  agencies, 
a  cut  of  $32.0  million.  The  Committee  ap- 
proved 8100.0  million  for  the  Emergency  Fund 
but  accepted  an  amendment  from  the  floor 
to  reduce  this  total  by  $25.0  million.  $45  6 
million  for  social  science  research  was  also 
cut  from  the  bill  on  the  floor. 

Non-Money  Provisions 
Troop  levels 
The  Committee  approved  ceilings  of  395,291 
nun  for  the  Army  National  Guard,  256.264 
men  for  the  Army  Reserve,  129,000  men  for 
the  Naval  Reserve,  49.489  men  for  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  86,999  men  for  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard,  50,775  men  for  the  Air  Force 
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R-eserve,  and  17,500  men  for  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  for  a  total  of  985,318  men.  The  Com- 
mittee did  not  adjust  active  duty  troop  ceil- 
ings but  an  amendment  cutting  the  overall 
strength  of  the  Armed  Forces  by  the  number 
of  men  withdrawn  from  Vietnam  passed  on 
the  floor  71  to  10. 

Oversight 

The  Committee  directed  the  DOD  to  file 
quarterly  reports  with  the  Committee  on  the 
costs  of  new  weapons  systems.  Approved  by 
a  vote  of  85  to  0  wa*  an  amendment  by  Sen. 
Proxmlre  requiring  that  GAO  provide  the 
Committee  by  Dec.  31,  1970.  with  a  study 
of  profits  made  by  defense  contractors  on  con- 
tracts negotiated  with  DOD.  Also  approved, 
by  a  vote  of  47  to  46,  was  an  amendment 
by  Sen.  Schwelker  requiring  that  DOD  sub- 
mit quarterly  reports  on  new  weapons  sys- 
tems in  development  or  production  to  the 
GAO  for  auditing  and  then  to  Congress  Both 
amendments  give  the  GAO  power  to  subpoena 
necessary  Information. 

Other 
The  Committee  adopted  a  provision  stipu- 
lating that  no  employee  of  a  Federal  Contract 
Research   Center   may   be   paid   in   excess   of 
$45,000  per  annum. 

SECTION    3 

The  Defense  Department  reclama  ■ 
Following  Senate  passage  (by  a  vote  of 
81  to  5 1  of  authorizations  totalling  $20, 
059.5  million.  DOD  submitted  a  request  to 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  for 
restoration  of  $968.8  million  in  Items  cut 
by  the  Senate  for  a  total  reclama  of  $21,- 
028.3. 

Items  not  recl&ma'd 

The  $21,028.3  million  total  reclama  was 
$935.4  million  below  the  original  request  of 
$21,963.7  million.  Major  non-reclama'd  pro- 
grams were : 

MOL  manned  orbiting  laboratory,  but 
$400.0  million  In  R.  &  D.  funds.  Secretary 
Laird  abandoned  the  program  before  final 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  action  In 
an  attempt  to  take  credit  for  the  Inevitable. 

FDL  Past  deployment  logistic  ship  con- 
struction, at  $186.7  million  deleted  in  Its 
entirety.  The  Senate  Armed  Ser\nce6  Com- 
mittee re-endorsed  Senator  Russell's  FT  1969 
deletion  of  this  program  because  it  placed  the 
U.S.  in  too  Interventionist  a  posture. 

Cheyenne  armed  transport  helloopter,  at 
$362.3  million  In  procurement  and  $16.5  In 
R.  &  D.  funds,  deleted  In  its  entirety.  The 
tendency  of  the  aircraft  to  fall  apart  In  flight 
caused  a  DOD  reassessment  of  the  value  of 
the  program. 

C-5A  parts  and  spares,  cut  $50  million  due 
to  slippage  in  the  aircraft  production  pro- 
gram. 

Emergency  Ftinds,  reduced  from  $100.0 
milUon  to  $75.0  million  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Abres  ICBM  reentry  systems,  cut  $14.0 
million  m  R.  &  D.  ftmds;  AGMX-3  air-ground 
tactical  missile,  $3.0  million  in  R.  &  D.  funds 
deleted  In  Its  entirety;  and  $14.9  million  cut 
for  MBT-70  tank  R.  &  D. 

Items  reclama 'd 

The  $968.8  million  In  reclama'd  systems 
were  largely  in  the  R&D  category.  DOD  felt 
that  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
R&D  cuts  were  excessive;  DOD  particularly 
resented  the  Committee's  new  procedure  of 
singling  out  programs  for  cuts  rather  than 
the  traditional  practice  of  allowing  DOD 
with  the  advice  of  the  military  services  to 
reduction.  The  12.7%  cut  that  the  Commit- 
tee Inflicted  exceeded  DOD  expectations  of  a 
I0"^c  cut,  for  which  preparation  had  been 
made.  Major  reclama'd  programs  were: 


■  Reclama  Is  DOD's  term  for  Its  revised 
budget  requests  following  action  by  one 
House  of  Congress.  The  reclama  generally 
asks  that  the  House  or  Senate  restore  funds 
cut  by  the  other  body. 
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$104.0  mllUon  for  A-7E  attack  fighter  pro- 
curement. The  new  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff, 
unlike  his  predecessor,  is  fond  of  the  A-7 
series. 

$22.5  million  for  A-37B  attack  fighter  pro- 
curement and  $.6  million  for  parts  and 
spares  cut  because  of  the  procurement  cut. 

$21.5  million  cut  from  T-X  navigational 
trainer  procurement. 

Ail  of  the  SRAM  air-ground  strategic  nu- 
clear missile  cuts,  including  $20.4  mlilloii 
for  procurement.  $40.0  million  for  B-52  in- 
terface modifications,  and  $17  million  for 
R  &  D — a  $77.4  million  total. 

All  bomber  defense  R&D  funds  cut.  In- 
cluding $75.0  million  deleted  for  SAM-D 
anti-aircraft  missiles,  $16.0  million  cut  from 
the  F-105X  CONUS  interceptor,  and  $26  mil- 
lion of  $40  million  cut  from  AWACS  detec- 
tion and  control  systems. 

$10.0  mUllon  of  $15.0  million  requested  for 
heavy-lift  helicopter  R  &  D,  ail  of  $16  mil- 
lion cut  from  RP-lll  reconnaissance  aircraft 
R&D,  and  all  of  $1.0  million  cut  from  LIT 
light  mtratheater  transport  R  &  D. 

All  of  $66.1  mllUon  deleted  for  E2A/0 
ASW  aircraft  R&D  and  all  of  $25.0  mUllon 
cut  from  S-3A  ASW  aircraft  R&D 

All  of  $20  million  cut  from  ULMS  under- 
sea missile  system  R&D  and  all  of  $42.9 
mllUon  cut  from  ASMS  surface  mlssUe  sys- 
tem R&D. 

Other  interim  DOD  action 

DOD  made  a  number  of  changes  in  Its 
program  requests  between  Senate  passage  and 
the  end  of  the  House  .^rmed  Services  Com- 
mittee mark-up    Most   Imfxirtant  were: 

A  request  that  the  $374  7  million  which 
rX)D  had  originally  agreed  to  shift  from  A-7D 
procurement  to  P-4E  attack  fighter  procure- 
ment to  be  shifted  back  to  the  A-7D.  because 
the  new  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  had  ideas 
different  from  his  predecessor  on  the  relative 
worth  of  the  two  aircraft.  The  fact  that  the 
F-4E  was  developed  by  and  for  the  Navy 
contributed  to  the  decision. 

A  request  that  S86.0  million  of  the  $362.3 
ralUlon  in  procurement  funds  freed  by  the 
abandoning  of  Cheyenne  be  used  to  pur- 
chase Cobra  helicopters.  This  decision  re- 
flected anticipation  of  a  high  level  of  hell- 
copter  attrition  In  Vietnam  or  somewhere 
else  during  FY  1970. 

Abandonment  of  $52.0  million  originally 
requested  for  long  lead  time  procurement  of 
the  fifth  C-5A  squadron. 

SECTION   4 

House  committee  action 

Title  I — Procurement 

.Mrcraft 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  ap- 
proved $570.4  miUlon  for  Army  aircraft,  $371.1 
million  below  the  $941.5  million  requested. 
The  Committee  concurred  'n  the  Senate's 
deletion  of  $362.3  for  Cheyenne  helicopters 
but  recommended  that  $86.0  million  of  the 
money  thus  freed  be  used  for  Cobra  hell- 
copter  proctirement,  requested  In  the  DOD 
reclama. 

The  Committee  approved  $2,391.2  million 
for  Navy  aircraft,  $18.0  million  below  the 
$2,409.2  million  requested.  The  Committee 
accepted  the  EXDD  reclama  of  the  Senate 
cut  of  all  of  $104  0  million  for  A-7E  attack 
aircraft  procurement  and  let  the  $18  0  mil- 
lion non-reclama'd  Senate  cut  In  CH46E 
transport  helicopter  procurement  stand. 

For  the  Air  Force  the  Committee  approved 
S.4002.2  mllUon.  a  cut  of  $98.0  million  from 
the  $4,100.2  million  requested.  Major  changes 
were: 

.Acceptance  of  the  DOD  request  following 
Senate  passage  that  the  Senate  recammeiida- 
tion  for  transfer  of  $374.7  in  A-7D  procure- 
ment funds  to  F— 4E  procurement  be  reversed. 

Restoration  of  $38.5  million  originally  re- 
quested for  A-37B  attack  fighter  procure- 
ment but  cut  $22.5  million  by  the  Senate.  The 
original  amount  buys  96  Instead  of  36  alr- 
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cralt.  $5  million  for  A-37B  spares  was  also 
put  back.  The  Committee  approved  the  Air 
Force  proposal  to  transfer  A-37Bs  to  the 
Vietnamese  Air  Force 

Restoration  of  $28.1  million  orlglnallv  re- 
quested for  T-X  navigational  trainer  'pro- 
curement, but  cut  $21.5  million  by  the 
Senate. 

Restoration  of  $40.0  million  for  B-52  Inter- 
face modlflcatlons  for  the  SRAM  air-ground 
strategic  nuclear  missile. 

Acceptance  of  the  DOD  request  that  $52 
million  in  procurement  funds  for  the  fifth 
C-5A  squadron  be  deferred.  Chairman  Rivers 
allocated  $4.0  million  of  these  funds  for  F-5 
Freedom  Fighters,  long  lead  time  procure- 
ment. His  action  »n  allocating  the  $4.0  million 
In  the  procurement  funds  and  an  additional 
$48.0  million  for  R  &  D  was  Justified  on  the 
basis  of  suddenly  increased  need  to  provide 
our  allies,  particularly  South  Vietnam,  with 
such  aircraft,  according  to  a  hastily  released 
letter  from  Secretary  Packard. 

Concurrence  in  the  Senate  cut  of  $50.0 
million  for  long  lead  time  procurement  of 
C-5A  i>arts  and  spares. 

Missiles 
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The  Committee  approved  $780  5  million  of 
$941  5  million  requested  for  Army  missiles 
a  cut  of  $177.2  million.  Senate  cuts  of  $9.2 
million  of  $98.7  million  for  Hawk  anti-air- 
craft missiles,  all  of  $8.5  million  for  Inter- 
rogator tactical  air  defense  systems,  and 
all  of  $3.5  million  for  the  Shillelagh  anti- 
tank missile  launcher  were  not  reclamma'd 
by  DOD  and  approved.  The  Committee  bet- 
tered the  Senate  cut  of  $14.0  million  for  TOW 
missile  procurement  and  deleted  the  entire 
$156.0  million  request,  noting  that  the  launch 
vehicle  cost  almost  one-half  as  much  as  a 
Sheridan  tank  and  the  missile  itself  dupli- 
cates the  Shillelagh  at  twice  the  cost. 

$851.3  million  requested  for  Navy  missiles 
and  $20.1  million  for  Marine  Corps  missiles 
was  not  touched. 

The  Committee  approved  the  entire  $1,486.4 
million  request  for  Air  Force  missiles,  re- 
storing the  Senate  cut  of  $20.4  million  for 
SRAM  air-ground  strategic  nuclear  missile 
procurement. 

Naval  vessels 
The  Committee  accepted  a  recommenda- 
tion by  Chairman  Rivers  that  $1,023.3  mil- 
lion be  added  to  the  Senate  approved  DOD 
request  of  $2,568.2  million  for  new  ship  con- 
struction and  conversion.  DOD  did  not  re- 
clamma  the  net  reduction  of  $63.2  million  re- 
sulting from  the  Senate's  addiUon  of  a  third 
nuclear  submarine  and  the  deletion  of  the 
three  FDL  fast  deployment  logistic  ships. 
The  Committee  accepted  these  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  Committee  elaborated  a  massive  Soviet 
naval  effort  requiring  immediate  speed-up  of 
the  $30  Billion  program  to  buy  a  new  fleet. 
A  subcommittee  on  the  status  of  naval  ships 
studied  the  Increased  Soviet  naval  threat  in 
.some  detail  and  produced  a  handsome  report 
replete  with  photographs  of  crowded  toilets 
and  corroded  Liberty  Ships. 

Highlights  of  Chairman  Rivers'  FY  1970 
shipbuilding  program  are: 

Additional  construction  funds  totaling 
$157.3  million  for  eight  instead  of  five  DD963 
class  destroyers  and  an  additional  $112.3 
million  in  initial  funding  for  five  instead  of 
two  LHA  assault  ships. 

Initial  long  lead  time  funding  for  two  addi- 
tional nuclear  ships,  a  cruiser  at  $32.1  mil- 
lion and  a  carrier  at  $100.0  million. 

Support  construction  funds  totalling  $662.0 
million  for  five  research  ships.  Ave  ocean 
minesweepers,  four  salvage  tugs,  three  fleet 
supply  ships,  and  a  floating  drydock. 

Chairman  Rivers'  ship  conversion  program 
Includes : 

$23.0  milUon  for  a  range  InstrumentaUon 
ship,  $41.0  miUlon  for  two  additional  missile 
frigates,  and  $25.0  million  for  a  personnel 
carrying  submarine.   This  latter   Item  sup- 


plements iwo  existing  boats  whose  mission 
is  to  land  troops  and  equipment  covertly  on 
foreign  soil. 

Ixjng  lead  Ume  conversions  of  $40  million 
for  an  additional  nuclear  missile  cruiser  and 
$7.0  million  for  an  ocean  minesweeper. 

The  add-on  also  includes  $154.5  to  fatten 
up  requested  shipbuilding  and  conversions 
and  for  some  reason  abolishes  a  $150.2  mil- 
lion negative  balancing  factor  for  financ- 
ing included  in  the  DOD  submission  and  the 
Senate  bill. 

Tracked  combat  vehicles 
The  Committee  approved  $105.2  million  of 
$305.8  million  requested  for  Army  tanks  and 
personnel  carriers,  a  cut  of  $110.6  million. 
Cute  included  $57.6  million  in  new  produc- 
tion money  from  $72.8  million  for  the  Sheri- 
dan tank.  $20.0  mllUon  of  $67.5  million  for 
the  M60A1  tank.  $25.4  million  requested  for 
the  MBT-70  tank,  and  $7.6  million  in  related 
items. 

The  Committee  accepted  the  recommenda- 
tions of  its  subconunlttee  to  investigate  the 
army  tank  program  headed  by  Rep.  Stratton 
which  found  deflclencles  In  virtually  every 
aspect  of  the  program.  The  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  on  the  other  hand,  went 
out  of  its  way  to  comment  favorably  on  the 
performance  of  the  Sheridan  In  Vietnam. 
The  overall  Committee  cut  in  the  army  tank 
program  is  $81.7  million  greater  than  the 
$28.9  million  cut  by  the  Senate. 

The  Committee  approved  all  of  $37  7  mil- 
lion requested  for  Marine  Corps  tanks. 
Title  II — Research  and  Development 
Chairman  Rivers  declined  to  follow  the 
example  set  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  directing  R&D  cuts  into  spe- 
cific controversial  new  weapons  programs  In 
fact,  Chairman  Rivers  in  the  bill  itself  did 
the  reverse:  he  directed  that  all  but  $54  6 
million  of  $794.4  million  in  itemized  Sen- 
ate cuts  be  restored.  DOD  requested  all  of 
these  restorations  In  Its  reclamma. 

Chairman  Rivers  promised  his  Committee 
during  consideration  of  the  bill  that  he 
would  cut  the  $8,222.4  million  DOD  request 
for  a  &  D  by  at  least  10%  across  the  board 
He  fell  $78.8  million  short  of  this  goal  large- 
ly because  late  on  the  last  day  of  mark-up  he 
added  $48.0  million  to  the  R  &  D  budget  for 
the  P-5  Freedom  Fighter.  This  $48.0  mil- 
lion was  transferred  from  the  procurement 
budget  as  a  result  of  Deputy  Secretary  Pack- 
ard's deferral  of  the  fifth  C-5A  squadron. 

The  Committee  authorized  $7,421.4  million 
of  the  $8,222.4  million  requested  for  R  &  D 
a  cut  of  $801.0  million,  or  9.8%  The  per- 
centage cut  was  equally  distributed  among 
the  services.  * 

Army 
The  Conrunlttee  approved  $1,664.5  million 
of  $1,849.5  requested,  a  $185.0  million  cut 
Major  changes  Included: 

Restoration  of  $10.0  million  of  $15  0  mil- 
lion deleted  for  a  heavy  lift  helicopter 

Restoration  of  all  of  $75.0  million  de- 
leted from  the  Sam-D  anti-aircraft  missile 
The  Committee  quoted  testimony  from  As- 
sistant Secretary  Poor  that  to  cut  the  $75  0 
million  would  waste  the  $134.0  million  al- 
ready invested  In  the  program. 

Specification  that  no  fimds  be  used  for 
Cheyenne  helicopter  R&D.  thereby  de- 
leting all  of  the  $16.5  million  and  terminat- 
ing the  program.  The  Committee  agreed 
with  the  Army's  suggestion  that  $21  5  mil- 
lion of  the  $86.0  million  transferred  from 
Cheyenne  to  Cobra  in  the  procurement  re- 
quests be  shifted  to  the  R  &  D  budget  for 
R  &  D  on  improvements  to  the  Cobra. 
Navy 

The  Committee  approved  $1990.5  million 
of  $2,211.5  million  requested,  a  cut  of  $221.0 
million.  Major  changes  included: 

Restoration  of  all  of  $66.1  million  deleted 
for  the  E2A/C  ASW  aircraft  In  addition  to 
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$25.0  million  cut  from  $165.4  million  re 
quested  for  S-3A  ASW  aircraft.  The  Com 
mlttee  took  note  of  the  Senate  Comm'ttee 
contention  that  the  new  ASW  aircraft  anri 
the  AWACS  Air  Defense  system  were  re- 
dundant, but  nonetheless  restored  all  funds 
requested  for  both  ASW  aircraft  and  for 
AWACS.  °^ 

Restored  all   of  $20.0  million  deleted  en 
tlrely  for  the  ULMS  undersea  missile  system 
The  Committee  cited  a  need  to  hit  Soviet 
targets  from  360  degrees  around  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Restored  all  of  $42  9  million  cut  from  $67  9 
million  requested  for  the  ASMS  surface  mis- 
sile system,  citing  the  need  to  get  the  system 
ready  for  production  next  year  in  time  for 
the  ships  constructed  with  funds  authorized 
in  Chairman  Rivers'  $1,023.3  ship  construc- 
tion and  conversion  add-on. 

Air  Force 

The_  Committee  approved  $3,241.2  million 
of  $3,561.2  million  requested,  a  $320  0  mil- 
lion cut   Major  changes  include: 

Restoration  of  $15.0  million  deleted  for 
RP-IU  reconnaissance  aircraft,  $1.0  million 
deleted  from  LIT  light  intratheater  trans- 
port, and  all  of  $16.0  million  cut  from  $18  5 
million  for  the  CONUS  interceptor. 

Restoration  of  $25.0  million  of  $45.0  mil- 
lion cut  from  a  requested  total  of  $60  0  ml'- 
lion  for  the  AWACS  bomber  defense  system 
noting  that  a  major  portion"  of  the  150 
1950s  vintage  Soviet  bombers  composing  the 
threat  were  capable  of  low  penetration 

Restoration  of  all  of  $'7.0  million  cut' from 
$84.7  million  requested  for  SRAM  air- 
ground  strategic  nuclear  missile  R  &  D  The 
Committee  cited  Air  Force  assurance  tiiat 
cost  overrun  and  management  problems 
would  be  righted. 

Specification  that  no  funds  may  be  used 
for  AX  attack  fighter  R  &  D.  The  Senate  had 
approved  $12.0  million  for  the  AX.  The  rea- 
son behind  the  cut  may  be  a  decision  to 
adapt  the  OV-10  for  the  AX  mission-  the 
OV-10  has  a  unit  cost  less  than  half  of  the 
$1.22  currently  estimated  for  the  AX 

Addition  of  $48.0  million  for  P-5  Freedom 
Fighter  R  &  D  to  make  the  aircraft  more  .u- 
tractive  to  our  allies.  The  DOD  made  no  re- 
quest for  F-5  funds. 

Senate  cuts  of  $400.0  million  for  the  MOL 
manned  orbiting  laboratory,  $14.0  million  for 
ABRE3  ICBM  reentry  systems,  and  a  S3  0 
million  deletion  for  the  AGMX-3  air-ground 
tactical  missile  were  left  standing,  although 
the  Committee  action  does  not  exclude  DOD 
restoration  of  funding  for  these  programs. 
Defense  agencies  and  emergency  fund 
The  Committee  recommended  $450.2  of 
$500.2  million  requested  for  defense  agencies. 
a  $50.0  million  cut.  The  Committee  recom- 
mended $75.0  million  of  $100.0  for  the 
Emergency  Fund,  concurring  In  the  Senate 
cut. 

Non-Money  Provisions 
Troop  levels 

The  temporary  active  duty  troop  celling 
was  set  at  3.285.000  men  as  of  July  1  ,1970. 
a  reduction  In  manpower  of  176,000  men.  This 
troop  cut  reflects  recent  DOD  recommenda- 
tions for  overall  troop  reductions. 

The  Committee  approved  celUngs  of  393.298 
men  for  the  Army  National  Guard,  255.591 
men  for  the  Army  Reserve,  129,000  men  for 
the  Naval  Reserve,  49,489  men  for  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  86,624  men  for  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  17.500  men  for  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  for  a  total  of  982.277  men. 


Oversight 
H.R.  14000  contains  routine  general  lan- 
guage requiring  the  furnishing  of  informa- 
tion by  government  agencies  at  the  request 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committees.  The  bill 
also  contains  an  interesting  provision  de- 
signed apparently  to  oversee  the  fiow  of 
information  from  the  Oommlttee  and  its 
members.  This  provision  authorizes  the  Com- 
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mlttee  to  classify  Information  originating 
within  the  Committee  In  the  same  way  that 
the  Federal  Government  classifies  national 
security  information.  The  provision  has  been 
criticized  as  a  device  to  gag  dissident  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee. 

Restrictions 
H.R.  14000  contains  a  provision  requiring 
full  disclosure  after  January  1.  1970  of  the 
purposes,  cost,  and  duration  of  new  grants 
or  contracts  to  universities  or  university  per- 
sonnel before  new  contracts  or  grants  can  be 
negotiated.  Disclosure  must  be  made  sixty 
days  prior  to  negotiation  of  the  contract  or 
grant.  In  addition,  where  a  university  Is  in- 
volved the  disclosure  must  be  accomp)anied 
by  a  statement  summarizing  the  record  of 
the  university  regarding  cooperation  with 
campus  ROTC  programs  and  on-campus  mili- 
tary recruitment  drives.  This  provision  has 
been  criticized  as  a  device  to  coerce  univer- 
sities to  support  ROTC  and  on-campus  mili- 
tary recruitment. 

The  bill  also  stipulates  that  funds  may  only 
be  used  for  projects  or  studies  with  a  direct 
and  apparent  relationship  to  a  specific  mili- 
tary function  or  operation.  The  Committee 
recommended  in  its  report  the  "narrowest 
possible"  interpretation  of  the  language. 

A  final  restriction  limits  the  salary  that  can 
be  paid  Federal  Contract  Research  Center 
personnel    to    a    maximum    of    $45,000    per 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Other 
The  bill  creates  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Health  Affairs  and  a  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Dental  Affairs. 

SECTION    5 

Comparison  of  major  Hoiue-Senate 

differences 

Procurement 
The  total  House  Armed  Ser\'ices  Committee 
procurement  authorization  is  $1,046.5  mil- 
lion above  the  Senate  amount.  $1,023.3  mil- 
lion of  this  House  excess  is  for  Chairman 
Rivers'  new  shipbuilding  and  conversion  pro- 
gram. For  aircraft  the  House  is  $226.5  mil- 
lion over  the  Senate  but  $121  6  million  lower 
for  missiles  and  $81.7  million  lower  for 
tracked  combat  vehicles.  This  represents  a 
net  plus  over  the  Senate  of  $23.2  million 
^ excluding  the  ship  add-on) . 

Research  and  development 
The  total  House  authorization  is  $241.9 
million  over  the  Senate  amount  (a  12.7% 
cut  by  the  Senate  vs  a  9.8%  cut  by  the  House 
Committee  I,  almost  all  due  to  House  Com- 
mittee acceptance  of  DOD  reclamas  for  R  & 
D  on  expensive  and  sophisticated  new  weap- 
ons systems.  House  Committee  stipulation  in 
the  bill  that  $382.0  must  be  put  back  for 
various  systems  Itemized  in  the  Senate  cut 
means  that  the  percentage  House  cuts  will 
fall  heavily  in  those  R&D  programs  which 
the   Senate  specifically  did   not   cut.   $154.0 

TITLE  I.  PROCUREMENT 
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1 40%)  of  the  successful  reclamas  were  ear- 
marked for  new  Navy  weapons  systems,  with 
the  other  services  dividing  the  rest. 

Non-money  provisions 

The  following  key  differences  exist  between 
the  two  bills: 

The  House  bill  cuts  176,000  men  of  as  of 
July  1,  1970  from  the  temporarj-  manpower 
ceiling,  and  provides  for  2.541  fewer  National 
Guardsmen  and  Reserrists  than  the  Senate 
bill.  The  Senate  bill  contains  no  reduction 
of  the  temporary  celling  but  Instead  provides 
for  a  reduction  in  the  overall  total  equiva- 
lent to  the  number  of  men  withdrawn  from 
Vietnam  and  a  corresponding  reduction  In 
reserve  strength. 

The  House  bill  contains  neither  the  Prox- 
mlre  contractor  profits  study  amendment  nor 
the  Schweiker  GAO  auditing  amendment  suc- 
cessfully offered  from  the  Senate  floor.  No 
requirement  parallel  to  that  in  the  Senate 
report  requiring  complete  quarterly  reports 
to  the  Committee  on  the  progress"  or  iack 
thereof  in  new  weapons  systems  development 
is  in  the  House  report. 

The  oversight  of  information  provision  per- 
mitting classification  of  information  devel- 
oped by  Committee  members  is  absent  from 
the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  none  of  the  re- 
strictive provisions  of  the  House  bill  tying 
university  contracts  and  grants  to  university 
support  of  ROTC  and  on-camptis  military 
recruiting.  ' 


Item  I 


Administration 
request  (Apr.  IS) 


House  committee  action 


Senate  committee  action 


Difference  between 
House  and  Senate 


Aircraft 

Army 

Moliawk  observation  aircraft... 

Cheyenne  helicopter ". 

Aircraft  modification ..,' 

Aircraft  spares  and  parts.."  " 
Cobra  hehcopter 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps 

A-7E  attack  fighter 

CH46E  helicopter ']]; 

Air  Force 

A-7D  attack  fighter  . 
F-4E  attack  fighter... 

A-37B  attack  fighter 

T-X  navigation  trainer 

Aircraft  modification \'_\ 

Aircraft  spares  and  parts 

F-5  freedom  fighter .  " 

C-5A  long  lead  items "'. 

Missiles 

Army 

TOW  antitank  missile 

Hawk  antiaircraft  missile 

Interrogator  air  defense 
Shillelagh  launcher.  . 

Navy 

Marine  Corps \ 

Air  Force ..  !  !!i!I]I 

SRAM  air-ground 

Maual  vessels 

Warship  construction 

CVAN  69  carrier 

SSN  nuclear  submarines 

DXGN  nuclear  frigate 

DD963  destroyer '" 

LHA  assault  ship 

PGM  gunboat. 

PC  coast  patrol  boat....'.".'.""."! 

Long-lead  construction 

CVAN  70carrier. '.'. 

SSN  nuclear  submarines    . 

DLGN  frigate..    . 

D0963  destroyer 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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0 
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4.100.2 


4.002.2    (-98.0) 
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'  +36.5 


374.7 

25.7 

38.5 

28.1 

'550.2 

» 935.  6 

0 

52.0 


0 

400.4 

38.5 

21.5 

S50.2 

885.6 

4.0 
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(-374.7) 
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(-50.0) 
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(-52.0) 
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0 
52.0 
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» +40. 0 

«+.5 

:-l-4.0 
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3.315.5 
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3.259.9     (-55.6) 


957.7 


! -121.6 


780.5    (-177.2) 


922.  5      (-35.  2) 


> -142.0 


156.0 

98.7 

8.5 

3.5 

851.3 

20.1 

1.486.4 

20.4 


0 

89.5 

8.5 

0 

851.3 

20.1 

1.486.4 

20.4 


(-156.0) 
(-9  2) 
(-8.5) 
(-3.5) 


142.0 

89.5 

0 

0 

851.3 

20.1 

1.466.0 

0 


(-14.0) 
(-9.2). 
(-8.5). 
(-3.5J. 


>  -142. 0 


(-20.4) 


2.631.4 

1.516.3 


3,591.5    (+960.1) 
17941.5    (+425.2) 


2.568.2     (-63.2) 

1,669.0    (+152.7) 
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377.1 
351.8 
196.0 
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(5) 
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357.0 
100.0 
110.0 
100.0 
30.0 
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(+100.0) 
(-9.2) 
(+32.1) 
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(5) 
(2) 
(8) 


192.5 
0 
90.0 
67.9 
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(-29.2) 
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I  tarn  ' 


Navii  vessels — (k)ntinued 
Support  construction  _. 


ATS  salvage  tug 

AOR  tlset  supply 

Research  ships 

MSO  ocesn  minesweeper. 

AFDB  floating  drydock 

Landing  and  service  craft. 


Conversions. 


SSBN  missile  submarine 

RIS  instrument  ship 

DLG  missile  frigate 

MSO  Mean  minesweeper 

LPSS  covert  troop  submarine. 


Long  lead  conversions. 


SSBN  missile  submarine 

CGN  nuclear  missile  cruiser. 

DLG  missile  frigate 

MSO  ocean  minesweeper 


Miscellaneous. 


CVAN  spare  parts 

Outfitting  spares 

Post  delivery  costs 

Costjfowth 

Ad»t»»ee  on  contract  design. 
Financing 


Tracked  combat  fehicles. 
Army .   


TRACKED  COMBAT  VEHICLES 


SHERIDAN  tank , 

M60A1  tank.... 

Laser  rangefinder 

M60A1E2  tank 

MBT-70  prod  base  support. 

Marine  Corps..   ..  _ 

Grand  total,  procurement.. 


are  broken  out  below  the  lines. 
■  House 


Administration 
request  (Apr.  15) 


House  committee  actk}* 


Senate  committee  action 


Difference  between 
House  and  Senate 


$207.5 


$460.0  (+$252.5) 


$20.8  (-J186.  7) 


0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

20.8 


(4)  60.0      (+60. 
(3)    200.0  (+200.  ( 

(5)  40.0  (+40.  C 
(5)  70.0  (+70.  ( 
(1)      50.0  (+50.  C 

40.0  (+19. 2> 


'  +$439.  2 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
20.8 


(+4)  '-60.0 
(+3)  »+20O.0 
(+5)  a +40.0 
(+5)  J+70.0 
(+1)  '-^50.0 
«^19.2 


366.1 


466.0      (+99.9) 


366.1 


»+99.9 


(6)301.4 
0 

(1)  24.0 

(10)  40.  7 

0 


(6)310.0  (+8.6, 

(1)23.0  (+23.0' 

(3)65.0  (+41.0 

(10)  43.0  (-1-2.3 

(1)  25.0  (+25.0 


(6)301.4 

0 
(1)  24.0 
(10)  40.  7 
0 


«+8.6 
>(l)+23.0 
«(2)  +41.0 

«-2.3 
'W  +25.0 


176.5 


257.0      (+80.5) 


176.5 


2  80.5 


157.5 

0 

19.0 

0 


160.0 

40.0 

50.0 

7.0 


(^2.5) 
(-1-40.  0- 

(+31.  o: 

(+7.0 


157.5 

0 

1>.0 

0 


293.5 


>+2.5 
"+40.0 
•+31.0 

>  4-7.0 


110.0    (-183.5) 


293.5 


'183.5 


4&0 
SS.4 

23.1 

167.0 

0 

(-)150.2 


50.0 
55.0 

0 

0 

5.0 

0 


(+2.  0> 

(-0.4> 

(-23.1)1 

(-167.05 

(+5.0)1 


48.0 

55.4 

23.1 

1S7.0 

0 

(-)150.2 


«+2.0 

'-0.4 

•-23.1 

« -167.0 

5-^5.0 


345.3 


232.9      (-110.6) 


314.6 


(28.9) 


'81.6 


305.8 


232.9      (-110.6) 


314.6      (-28.9) 


=  81.7 


72.8 

67.5 

3.8 

3.8 

33.4 


15.2 

47.5 

0 

0 

8.0 


(-57.6) 

67.7 

(-20.0) 

47.5 

(-3.8) 

0 

(-3.8) 

3.8 

(-25.4) 

33.4 

(-5.1) 
(-20.)). 
(-3.*). 


>-52.5 


»-3.8 
«-25.4 


37.7 


37.7 


37.7 


13,9741.3 


13.926.5    (+186,2) 


12.880.0    (-861.3) 


'+1.046.5 


'e°brl);eTo^"belo':1hTirner'  """'*  "'  '""'*"'  "''""  ""'*'''  '"""  ""  *""'  '^  ''°°  ^«'""*      J  IT*  !f.OTe.^'"  "»  '^«  Senate  w„  for  B-52  modifications  to  accommodate  the  SR.M 


air-to-ground  missile. 


3  Following  the  Senate  Cheyenne  cut,  DOD  requested  $86,000,000  for  Cobl.  from  the  House  ASC.     fol  A-'s?^"?^^'"  ""  """*'  '"""  P'o^^*'""  "'"^'^  '"  '^«  ^-SA  program.  The  $500,000  is 


TITLE  II.— RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
(Amounts  in  millions) 


Item' 


Army 

Cheyenne  helicopter 

Heavy  lift  helicopter, 

Sam-D  antiaircraft  missile... 

CBW    _ 

MBT  70. 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps 

E2A  C  ASW  aircraft 

S-3A  ASW  aircraft    

ULMS  undersea  missiles 

ASMS  surface  missiles 

Air  Force. . 

RF-111  aircraft.. 

Light  transport  aircraft 

F-106X  Interceptor 

SRAM  air-ground  missile 

AWACS  air  defense 

MOL 

ABRES  ICBM  reentry  systems. 

AGMX-3  air-ground  missile. . . 

AX  attack  fighter 

F-5  Freedom  Fighter 

Defense  agencies 

Defense  emergency  fund. 


Grand  total,  research  and  development. 
Overall  total 


Administration 
request  (Apr.  15) 


House  committee  action 


Senate  committee  action 


Difference  between 
House  and  Senate 


$1,849.5 

16.5 

15,0 

75.0 

25.7 

44.9 

2.211.5 

66,1 

165,4 

20,0 

67.9 

3.561,2 

15,0 

1,0 

18,5 

84,7 

60,0 

525,3 

121,4 

3,0 

12.0 

0 

500.2 

100.0 


$1,664.5  (- 
0      ( 
10.0  ( 
75.0 


1,990.5  ( 
66.1 
165.4 
20.0 
67,9 
3,24L2  ( 
15.0 
1.0 
18,5 
84.7 
40.0  ( 
125.3  ( 


0      ( 

48.0  ( 

450.2  ( 

75.0  ( 


$185.0) 
-16,5) 

-5,0)1 

(=) 

-221,0) 


$1,638.6  (- 
S     < 

2    ( 

0      ( 

17.7  ( 
30.0  ( 
1.921,5  ( 


-320, 0) 


-20.0) 

-400,0)  ' 

-12.0) 
+48,0) 
-50,0) 
-25,  0) 


0 
140, 

0 

25. 
3,051. 

0 

0 

2.5  (■ 
67.7  ( 
15.0  ( 


125.3 

107.4 

0      ( 
12,0 
0 
468.2  ( 

■  100.0 


■$210.9)  '+$23.9 

-16.5) 

-15.0)  I'O.O 

-75.0)  175.0 

-8,0) 

-14,9) 

-290,  0)  1  69  6 

-66. 1)  I  +66  1 

-25.0)  i-r25,0 

-20,  0)  1  20  0 

-42,  9)  '  -42, 9 

-510,0)  1+190.0 

-15.0)  1-1-15.0 

-1.0)  1-1.0 

-16.0)  '+16.0 

-17.0)  1+17.0 

-45.0)  1  -t-25.0 

-400.0) 

-14.0) 

-3.0) 


-32.0) 


1  -12.0 
t  +48. 0 
>  -18.0 
1  -25.0 


8.222.4 


7.421.4  (  -801.0) 


'7.179.5  (-1.042,9) 


1+241.9 


21,%3,7 


21.347,9  (  -615.8) 


20.059.5  (-1.904.2) 


■+1,288,4 


'  House, 

'  No  cut  specified. 


»  This  amount  was  cut  by  an  additional  $70,600,000  on  the  Senate  flo 


September  29,  1969 
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TITLE  I.  PROCUREMENT 


Item 


DOD  request  (Apr.  15) 


HASC  action 


SASC  action 


■  House  and  Senate 
ASC  comparison 


Aircraft $7,450.9 


$6,963.8  (-$487.1) 


$6,737.3    (-$713.6) 


'$226.5 


Army.. 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 
Air  Force... 


941.5 
2,409.2 
4,100.2 


570.4    (-371.1) 
2,391.2 
4,002.2 


(-371.1) 
<-18.0S 
<-9».0) 


484.4  (-457.1 
2,287.2  (-122.0 
3,965.7     (-134.5 


1+86,0 

'+104.0 

'+36.5 


Missiles. 


3.315.5 


3.138.3    (-177.2) 


3.259,9       (-55,6) 


1-121,6 


Army 

Navy 

Marine  Corps. 
Air  Force 


957.7 

851.3 

20.1 

1.486.4 


780.5    (-177.2) 
851.3 
20.1 
1.486.4 


922.5 

851.3 

20.1 

1,466.0 


(-35.2) 
(-20.4)" 


Nazal  vessels 2,631.4 


1-142.0 
■'"+26."4 


3,591.5    (+960.1) 


2.568,2       (-63,2) 


•+1,023.3 


Warship  construction i,  516,  3 

Long  lead  construction 221.7 II. .II 

Support  construction 207.5 

Conversions 366. 1 

Long  lead  conversions '..'.'.'".'.'.'.'.'.  176.5  'III!'  !  .' 

Miscellaneous 293.5    (—$150,2) 


1,941.5 

(+425.2) 

357.0 

(+135.3) 

460.0 

(+252.  5) 

466.0 

(+99.9) 

257,0 

(+80.5) 

(  +  152.7) 

(-29.2) 

(-186  7) 


110,0      (-183,6) 


1.669.0 

192.5 

20.8 

366.1 

176.5 

293.5      (-150.2) 


1  +272,  5 
>  +164,5 
•  +439,2 
'+99.9 
1+80.5 
1-183.5 


Tracked  combat  .ehicles 


343,5 


232.9      (-110.6) 


314,6        (-28,9) 


1  -81, 7 


Army 

Marine  Corps. 


305,8 
37,7 


195.2     (-110.6) 
37.7 


276.9 
37.7 


(-28 


^.4 


1  -81. 7 


Grand  total,  procurement 13, 741. 3 


13,926,5     (+185,2) 


12,880.0     (-861.3) 


1+1.046. 


TITLE  II.  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
(Amounts  in  millionsl 


.Army $1,849.5 

fiavy  and  Marine  Corps 2, 211.  5 

Ail  Force 3,561.2 

Defense  agencies 500.2 

Defense  emergency  fund 100,0 

Grand  total,  research  and  development 8.222,  4 

Overall  total-. 2U963,7 


$1,664.5  (-$185.0) 

1,990.5    (-221.0) 

3.241,2    (-320.0) 

450.2      (-50.0) 

75.0      (-25.0) 


$1,638.6  (-$210.9) 

1.921.5    (290.0.0) 

3.051.2    (-51C.0) 

468.2      (-32.0) 

100.0 


7,421.4    (-801.0) 


7,179.5  (-1.042.9) 


21,347.9    (-615,8) 


20,059,5  (-1,904.2) 


'  House. 

C-5A  amendment 

Effect 

This  amendment  would  defer  the  S481.0 
miillon  requested  for  procurement  of  the 
for.rth  C-5A  giant  transport  aircraft  squad- 
ron. 

Explanation 

The  Air  Force  has  not  Justified  the  mili- 
tary necessity  of  the  fourth  squadron.  Stud- 
ies show  that  three  squadrons  are  more 
th.in  sufficient  to  meet  emergency  demands 
for  equipment  during  the  first  week  of  a 
cnsls,  after  which  ships  cnn  take  over  from 
the  C-5.\.  Even  if  the  fourth  squadron  could 
be  justified,  this  amendment  would  not  up- 
set production  schedules,  already  six  months 
behind  with  further  delays  expected.  Fourth 
squadron  deliverv  is  not  expected  before  FY 
1972. 

Proponents  of  the  C-5.\  program  argue 
that  more  squadrons  will  enable  the  U.S. 
to  bring  troojjs  and  supplies  home  which  are 
now  stationed  abroad  and  still  meet  our  com- 
mitments. 

Senate  action 

.\  similar  amendment  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate  64  to  23. 

House  committee  action 
Rep,  Pike  Introduced   the  amendment   in 
the  House  .Armed  Services  Committee,  where 
it  -.vas  defeated. 

During  hearings.  Chairman  Rivers  pro- 
vided a  forum  for  former  .Mr  Force  Assistant 
Secretary  Robert  Charles  -.o  defend  the  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Charles  provided  the  Committee 
with  his  insights  into  the  contract;  "I  have 
never  known  a  greater  distortion  of  the  truth 
.  .  .  the  critics  of  this  program  are  unwit- 
tingly performing  a  disservice  to  the  tax- 
payer and  to  the  nation's  defense  .  .  .  the 
C~b\  contract  is  the  toughest  contract  .  .  . 
ever  entered  into  by  the  Pentagon."  The 
Committee  placed  the  C-5A  oven-un  at  $1.3 
billion  In  its  report. 


Sponsors 
Reps    Pike    iD-N.Y.  1,   Moorhead    (D-Pa.), 
and  Coughlin  iR-Pa.). 

AMSA  amendment 
Effect 
This  amendment  would  maintain  the  R  & 
D  funding  level  for  a  new  manned  bomber 
proposed  in  the  Clifford  request,  by  delet- 
ing $23.0  million  of  S100.2  million  for  stepped 
up  R  &  D  requested  by  Secretary  Laird  in 
his  budget  amendments. 

Explanation 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  been  carrying  on  a  steady  but  care- 
fully-paced R&D  program  on  .\iisA.  Secre- 
tary Laird,  by  inflating  that  effort,  has  caused 
concern  that  the  Pentagon  may  be  com- 
mitting the  nation  to  a  multl-biUion-doUar 
prograni  for  an  obsolete  strategy. 

It  has  not  been  resolved  whether  manned 
bombers  have  any  role  in  our  future  nuclear 
deterrent  or  damage-limiting  force.  If  they 
do,  it  lias  not  been  proven  that  our  present 
bombers  cannot  perform  the  role.  Opponents 
of  the  amendment  argue  that  AMS.'V  would 
provide  insurance  against  a  Soviet  capability 
to  destroy  both  our  land  and  sea-based  mis- 
siles, and  Increase  flexibility  in  the  event  of 
a  nuclear  attack.  They  contend  that  the  B- 
52.  designed  during  the  1950'e.  will  not  be 
able  to  perform  these  roles  during  the  1970'6. 

Senate  action 

An  amendment  to  cut  AMSA  R&D  expen- 
ditures by  $80.2  million  was  defeated.  56-32. 

House  committee  action 
Chairman  Rivers  heard  testimony  only 
from  proponents  of  AMSA,  and  the  increased 
DOD  request  was  routinely  approved  Rep 
Leggett  moved  to  maintain  the  R&D  effort 
at  $77.2  million,  the  level  of  the  Clifford 
request,  but  this  proposal  was  rejected. 

Sponsors 
Rep.  Legett  .D-CaUf.l. 


'+$25,9 
I   69,0 

'+190.0 
1-18.0 
1-25.0 


1+241.9 


1+1,288.4 


Cobra   amendment 
Effect 

The  amendment  would  cut  $86,0  million 
from  the  bill  for  COBRA  helicopter  procure- 
ment, thereby  restoring  the  amount  to  the 
level  originally  requested  by  the  .Administra- 
tion. 

Explanation 

After  the  abandonment  of  the  Cheyenne 
helicopter  program  for  technical  reasons  the 
Pentagon  appealed  to  Chairman  Rivers  to 
add  funds  for  170  Cobra  helicopter  gunshlps. 
These  aircraft  are  for  use  in  limited-war  sit- 
uations In  terrain  inaccessible  to  ground 
vehicles,  or  In  airmobile  tactics.  If  the  Ad- 
ministration is  ending  the  war  in  Viet  Nam 
and  plans  to  avoid  slml'.ar  wars  in  the  1970'e, 
there  Is  no  need  for  these,  aircraft. 

Senate   action 
Tlie    Senate    Armed     Services    Committee 
deleted  all  funds  requested  for  the  similar- 
purpose  Cheyenne.  The  Cobra  helicopter  ad- 
dition was  not  considered  in  the  Senate. 

House  committee  action 
Chairman    Rivers    responded    favorably   to 
the  Pentagon  request  Rep.  Nedzl  opposed  the 
request,  but  was  defeated. 

Sponsor  | 

Rep.  Nedzl   (D-Mlch  ) 

Safeguard    ABM   amendment 
Effect 

This  amendment  will  delete  $345  5  million 
m  procurement  funds  for  President  Nixon's 
prof>osed  Safeguard  .ABM  system,  while  al- 
lowing R  &  D  to  proceed  in  accordance  with 
the  .Administration's  request  The  action  can 
be  reversed  at  any  time  if  Soviet  or  Chinese 
strategic  missile  deployment  policies  change 
unexpectedly. 

Explanation 

While  Safeguard  is  intended  to  protect  the 
U.S.   land-based   missile   force   from   the  So- 
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Viet  Union,  there  Is  no  hard  evidence  that 
the  Soviets  Intend  or  would  even  be  able  to 
challenge  the  US  deterrent  In  the  next 
decade.  Should  a  threat  materialize,  the  evi- 
dence will  be  clear  enough  to  allow  adequate 
time  to  permit  countermeasures.  In  any 
event,  Safeguard  is  not  the  optimum  re- 
sjjonse  to  a  Soviet  threat.  There  Is  doubt 
about  the  workability  of  the  system.  Even  If  It 
did  work,  it  could  be  easily  overwhelmed. 

Senate  action 

The  Safeguard  ABM  request  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  in  a  series  of  votes  following 
an  intensive  tw^o  month  debate.  The  two  key 
votes  were  the  Smith  amendment  to  proceed 
with  any  alternative  but  Safeguard,  which 
failed  in  a  50  to  50  deadlock,  and  the  Hart- 
Cooper  amendment  to  proceed  with  R.  &  D. 
but  defer  deployment,  which  failed  by  a  vote 
of  51  to  49. 

The  earlier  vote  in  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  also  carried  by  a  narrow  mar- 
gin, 10  to  7  with  1  abstention. 

House  committee  action 
The  Committee.  In  an  unusual  move,  heard 
testimony  both  for  and  against  the  ABM 
from  witnesses  inside  and  outside  the  DOD 
Rej3.  Leggett  moved  to  delete  S345.5  million 
from '  the  procurement  request  and  $200.0 
million  Irom  the  R&D  request.  The  amend- 
ment was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  30  to  8. 

Sponsors 

Reps.  Leggett  (D.-Callf.  i  and  Whalen  (R- 
Ohlo). 

F-5  Freedom  Fighter  amendment 

Effect 

This  amendment  would  delete  $36  million 
in  R  &  D  for  the  Northrup  F-5  Freedom 
Fighter.  leaving  $12  million  for  R  &  D  and 
all  of  the  $4  million  for  procurement.  The 
remaining  funds  are  to  be  used  to  subsidize 
the  private  industry  development  of  the 
aircraft. 

Explanation 

The  amendment  supports  the  Administra- 
tion. DOD  feels  it  should  not  underwrite 
the  costs  to  private  industry  of  developing 
another  aircraft  with  which  to  equip  our  al- 
lies and  sell  to  other  nations.  The  DOD  be- 
lieves that  developmental  costs  of  the  F-5 
should  be  low,  and  that,  if  It  is  saleable. 
Northrup  will  easily  make  good  Its  Invest-'- 
ment.  Accordingly,  the  DOD  requested  no 
funds  for  tliis  program. 

Senate  action 
Because   the   DOD   did   not   request   these 
funds,  the  Senate  did  not  deal  with  the  F-5. 
The  Senate-approved  bill  contains  no  money 

for  the  P -5  subsidy. 

House  committee  action 
Chairman  Rivers  has  been  concerned  for 
some  time  about  the  expense  of  equipping 
allies  with  aircraft  from  our  present   forces, 
and    about   loss   of   sales    to   U.S.    companies 
from  foreign  competition.  He  maintains  that 
the  Air  Force  should  pay  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  cheaper  aircraft.  On  the  last  day 
of  markup,  when  .?52  million  of  C-5A  funds 
were  released,  he   transferred  the  money   to 
the    Northrup   F-5.    Rep.    Leggett    moved    to 
change  this  amount  to  $26  million;  but  this 
motion   was   defeated    in   the    Committee. 
SpKDnsor 
Rep  Leggett  (D-CaUf.) 

SRAM  amendment 
Effect 
This  amendment  would  duplicate  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee in  cutting  $17.0  million  from  R&D  and 
$60.4  million  from  procurement,  a  $77.4  mil- 
lion total.  The  amendment  would  leave  $67  7 
million  for  R&D. 

Explanation 
The   SRAM   air-ground    strategic    nuclear 
missile  program  is  two  years  behind  sched- 
ule, has  a  cost  overrun  of  194 '"^  of  the  orig- 
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inal  estimate,  and  has  yet  to  produce  a 
successful  series  of  flight  tests.  The  R&D 
program  Is  considered  one  of  the  worst- 
managed  in  years.  The  missile  was  designed 
for  the  B-52.  which  may  not  still  be  flying 
when  SRAM  becomes  operational,  and  the 
PB-lll,  which  was  not  finally  designed 
when  SRAM  design  started.  Every  time  the 
FB-lu  design  changed.  SRAM  design  had  to 
be  altered.  The  missile  calls  for  a  motor 
which  did  not  exist  when  the  proposal  was 
approved,  and  still  does  not  work.  Neverthe- 
less, a  successful  SRAM  could  lessen  the  need 
for  AMSA,  and  for  that  reason  further  R&D 
might  be  warranted. 

Senate  action 
The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
moved  to  slow  down  development  by  cutting 
R  &  D  by  $17.0  million.  Because  no  working 
models  were  yet  available,  the  Committee 
voted  to  delete  procurement  request  of  $0.4 
million  for  production  and  $40.0  million  for 
B-53  interface  modlflcatlon. 

House  committee  action 
Rep.  Leggett  Introduced  this  amendment 
in  the  Committee,  but  was  defeated.  Chair- 
man Rivers  exempted  SRAM  in  H  R.   14000 
from  his  9.8%   across-the-board  R&D  cut. 

Sponsor 

Rflp.  Leggett  (D-Callf.) 
I         GAO  auditing  amendment 
'  Effect 

TUls  amendment  would  require  DOD  to 
submit  quarterly  reports  on  major  weapons 
systems  and  projects  in  R  &  D  or  produc- 
tion. The  reports  would  be  audited  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  transmitted 
to  the  Congress.  The  GAO  would  be  em- 
powered to  conduct  Independent  audits  of 
the  projects  and  to  subpoena  books  which 
defense  contractors  have  in  the  past  refused 
to  supply. 

Explanation 

Recent  testimony  has  indicated  that  major 
defense  contractors  have  kept  two  sets  of 
accounts  when  cost  overrims  or  delays  were 
developing  in  projects.  Similarly,  the  services 
have  hidden  information  on  mismanagement 
from  the  Secretary-  of  Defense.  DOD  has  also 
attempted  to  prevent  Congress  from  receiving 
information  on  cost  and  schedule  changes  in 
major  contracts.  The  amendment  would  es- 
tablish a  reporting  system  designed  to  im- 
prove the  quality  and  quantity  of  informa- 
tion Bent  to  the  Congress  on  major  defense 
programs. 

Senate  action 

The  Senate  passed  a  similar  amendment 
(the  Bchweiker  amendment)  by  a  vote  of  47- 
46.  The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  set  up  an  informal  reporting  system 
partially  accomplishing  the  ptupose  of  the 
amendment.  The  Schweiker  amendment 
focused  on  contracts,  rather  than  programs 
(which  Include  contracts).  It  is  generally 
felt,  therefore,  that  the  House  amendment  is 
an  improvement  over  the  Senate-passed 
language. 

House  committee  action 
A  similar  amendment  was  defeated  in  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  H.R.  14000 
requires  the  DOD  to  provide  all  information 
requested  specifically  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committees,  and  to  keep  the  Committees 
Informed  about  current  DOD  activities.  In 
Committee  testimony,  Comptroller-General 
Staats  generally  endorsed  some  kind  of  cost- 
reporting  system  for  the  Congress. 

Sponsors 

Reps.  Podell  (D-N.Y.)  and  Whalen  (R- 
Oliio). 

CBW  amendment 
I  Effect 

Thlfe  amendment  would  establish  a  semi- 
annual reporting  procedure  on  expenditures 
and  programs  for  CBW  and  prohibit  de- 
velopment of  delivery  vehicles  for  lethal 
agents.    It    would    also    prohibit    secrecy    in 
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forel^  and  domestic  shipping  and  storage 
of  material,  thereby  improving  U.S.  com- 
pliance with  international  treaty  commit- 
ments. It  would  also  ensure  notice  of  open- 
air  testing,  and  put  a  celling  on  stockpiles 
as  of  June  30.  1970.  It  does  not  cut  anv 
funds  from  the  bill. 

Explanation 

DOD  research,  testing,  shipping,  and  stor- 
age programs  for  CBW  have  repeatedly 
proved  unsafe  in  recent  years,  culminating  in 
accidents  and  injuries  both  In  the  U.S.  and 
abroad.  The  program  has  been  conducted  In 
such  secrecy  that  neither  the  Congress  nor 
the  electorate  can  review  or  even  be  aware 
of  the  costs  and  dangers  Involved.  Current 
CBW  shipping  and  storage  practices  present 
a  public  danger  of  contamination  by  ac- 
cidentally   released    toxic    agents. 

Secretarv'  Laird  has  stated  that  this 
amendment  is  consistent  with  both  public 
safety  and  national  security. 

Senate  action 

A  slightly  more  restrictive  amendment 
passed  the  Senate  91  to  0.  with  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  Chairman  Stennls  vot- 
ing for  it. 

In  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit'.ee, 
all  fimds  for  R  &  D  on  offensive  chemical 
and  biological  agents  were  deleted,  a  total 
of  S16.0  million. 

House  committee  action 
A  similar  amendment  was  offered  but  re- 
jected in  the  Hovise  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Part  of  the  R&D  funds  for  CBW 
may  be  affected  by  the  Committee's  9.8'~o 
across-the-board  R&D  cut.  The  DOD  ap- 
parently did  not  reaffirm  its  support  for  this 
amendment  to  the  Committee,  and  the  Com- 
mittee did  not  alter  the  original  DOD  request. 

Sponsors 

Reps.  Nedzi  (D-Mlch.)  and  McCarthy  iD- 

N.y.i 

Naval  shipbuilding  amendment 
Effect 
The  amendment  would  eliminate  $1,023.3 
million  added  to  the  bill  by  Chairman  Rivers, 
thereby  restoring  the  level  of  funding  to  the 
Administration's  reclamma  (revised  request 
following  Senate  action  i  . 

Explanation 

The  Administration's  request  was  only 
slightly  modified  by  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  Administration  con- 
curred in  this  action.  Chairman  Rivers'  b;l- 
lion-doilar  increase  primarily  affects  support 
vessels  rather  than  firstline  ships.  National 
security  is  not  impaired  by  deferring  funding 
until  required  in  the  Navy's  established  ship- 
building and  conversion  procram.  The  huge 
sum  proposed  to  be  added  in  H.R.  14000  could 
seriously  upset  the  entire  Naval  moderniza- 
tion plan.  Passage  of  the  amendment  would 
support  the  Administration's  position  as  re- 
flected in  the  original  request  and  in  the  re- 
clamma. 

Senate  action 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
added  $152.7  million  for  an  additional  ir_:- 
clear  attack  submarine  but  deleted  $186  7 
million  for  three  FDL  (Past  Deployment 
Logistics)  ships.  Extensive  floor  debate  on  the 
role  of  carriers  culminated  in  passage  of  ?-n 
amendment  to  re-study  the  entire  role  '■■: 
carrier-centered  fleets  before  approval  of  *he 
next  capital  ship.  CVAN-70.  The  Senate  .Au- 
thorization was  concurred  in  by  DOD. 

House  committee  action 
Chairman  Rivers  approved  funds  for  ship- 
building and  conversion  exceeding  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Navy's  program  by  $1,023.3  ir.:;- 
lion.  The  House  Armed  Services  CormrLif=e 
did  not  restore  the  FDL  ships,  deleted  by  "he 
Senate,  but  added  funds  for  construction  of 
two  additional  nuclear  ships  (one  carrier  and 
one  cruiser) ,  six  additional  major  vessels,  ar.d 
eighteen  additional  lesser  ships.  (See  page 
14  for  complete  add-on).  Conversion  funds 


were  increased  for  two  cruisers  and  two 
smaller  vessels.  Pimds  totaling  $154.5  million 
were  added  for  general  ship  construction  and 
conversion.  All  these  additions  were  in  ex- 
cess of  the  Administration's  submission.  Riv- 
ers added  the  money  in  a  successful  Com- 
mittee amendment. 

Sponsors 

Reps.  Nedzi  (D-Mlch),  and  Whalen  (R- 
Ohio). 

Contractor  Profits  Study  Amendment 
Effect 

This  amendment  would  require  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  to  provide  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  by  December  31.  1970. 
with  a  study  of  the  profits  made  by  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors  on  negotiated  con- 
tracts with  the  DOD.  It  provides  the  GAO 
with  subpoena  power  to  obtain  needed  in- 
formation. 

Explanation 

There  Is  no  recent  study  of  profits  on 
negotiated  defense-related  contracts  which 
is  comprehensive  or  objective.  Partial  studies 
have  developed  widely  differing  figures.  A 
DOD-supported  study  indicated  that  profits 
were  generally  low.  however  a  study  by  a 
recently-appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  "the 
Treasury  Indicated  the  profits  were  155 '~c 
of  the  industry  average.  There  is  no  dispute 
over  the  ability  of  GAO  to  carry  out  such  a 
study.  The  amendment  is  supported  by  the 
Comptroller  General. 

Senate  action 

Tills  amendment  passed  the  Senate  by  an 
85-0  vote.  It  was  endorsed  by  Chairman  Sten- 
nls of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

House  conamlttee  action 
.  None. 

Sponsor 

Rep.  Jacobs  (D-Ind.). 

Bomber  defense  amendment 
Effect 

This  amendment  would  Incorporate  the 
specified  cuts  made  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  into  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee's  bill.  The  Senate  de- 
leted $45.0  million  for  the  new  AWACS  air- 
borne radar  svstem.  $16.0  million  for  an  im- 
proved CONUS  Interceptor,  and  $75.0  mil- 
lion for  the  new  SAM-D  missile. 
Explanation 

The  House  should  support  the  careful 
analysis  given  these  items  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  delete  them. 

The  Soviet  manned  bomber  threat  is  small 
and  primitive,  and  there  are  no  signs  that 
a  new  bomber  force  is  being  developed.  Our 
present  system  was  hastily  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  tens  of  billions  of  dollars,  is  of  low 
effectiveness,  and.  in  view  of  the  threat,  has 
almost  no  use.  Development  of  a  multi- 
billion  dollar'  improved  svstem  should  be 
deferred  until  the  threat  is  carefully  re- 
examined. There  is  also  little  point  in  de- 
•eloping  protection  from  bombers  when  a 
workable  ABM  is  not  available. 

Proponents  of  the  new  svstem  argue  that 
they  will  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from  con- 
structing another  manned  bomber;  and  If 
■-hey  do  not.  the  Russians  will  have  to  spend 
billions  extra  on  their  bomber  program  to 
penetrate  U.S.  defenses. 

Senate  a.ction 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  not 
only  deferred  funding  of  the  program,  but 
'equired  the  Defense  Department  to  produce 
:'  detailed  analysis  of  the  Soviet  bomber 
threat  before  submitting  further  requests  for 
funds. 

House  committee  action 

No  similar  amendment  was  offered  In  the 
Committee.  Chairman  Rivers  specifically  ex- 
empted these  systems  from  his  across-the- 
b  ja.-d  R&D  fund  cut  in  H.R.  14000. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Sponsor 
Rep.  Reuss  (D-Wis.i 

The  Aircraft  Carrier  Amendment 
Effect 
This  amendment  would  defer  authoriza- 
tion of  funds  for  the  third  and  fourth  nuclear 
carriers.  CVAN-69  and  CVAN-70.  pending  a 
study  of  the  foreign-policy  and  strategic  roles 
of  carriers,  their  vulnerability,  and  their 
costs.  The  study  would  be  made  by  the  Senate 
and  House  Foreign  Affairs  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees.  Funds  deferred  by  this 
amendment  would  total  $483.0  million 

Explanation 

The  U.S.  is  the  only  nation  in  the  world  to 
maintain  an  extensive  carrier  fleet,  and  the 
purpose  of  that  strategy  has  never  been 
critically  examined.  Naval  capital  ship  force 
levels  have  been  set  at  15  since  1921.  except 
during  wartime.  Carriers  are  symbols  of  the 
U.S.  "world-policeman"  foreign  policy.  The 
annual  operating  costs  of  carriers  exceed  $5 
billion,  exclusive  of  investment  in  the  new 
multl-billion-dollar  nuclear   task   forces. 

Opponents  argue  that  carriers  are  sub- 
stitutes for  land  bases,  are  necessary  for 
quick  involvement  in  overseas  conflicts,  and 
can  deter  brushfire  wars  by  demonstrating 
the  U.S.  presence. 

Senate  action 

A  similar  amendment  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  75  to  7  after  Its  «;ponsors 
(Mondale  &  Case)  unsuccessfully  tried  to 
withdraw  it  in  favor  of  a  substitute  approv- 
ing CVAN-69  but  requiring  a  study  of  the 
role  of  carriers  before  funding  any  additional 
carriers.  As  a  result,  the  two  sponsors  and 
and  other  supporters  voted  against  their 
original  amendment  and  in  favor  of  their 
substitute  amendment  which  was  approved 
by  a  vote  of  84  to  0. 

House  committee  action 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  not 
only  approved  DOD's  request  for  CVAN-69 
by  authorizing  S383.0  million  ($5.9  million 
more  than  requested),  but  it  also  approved 
an  additional  $100.0  million — which  was  not 
requested — for  CVAN-70. 

Chairman  Rivers  also  formed  a  Sea  Power 
Subcommittee  this  year  to  publicize  the 
status  of  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  fleets  and  the 
difficulty  the  Navy  has  encountered  in  pro- 
ceeding with  its  $30  billion  shipbuilding 
program. 

Sponsors 

Reps.  Moorehead  (D-Pa.);  and  Gude 
(R-Md.). 

Manpower  amendment 
Effect 

This  amendment  would  require  that  the 
overall  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces  be 
reduced  by  the  number  of  men  withdrawn 
from  Vietnam. 

Explanation 

An  estimated  800.000  men  have  been  added 
to  the  Armed  Forces  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
of  which  only  540.000  have  been  stationed 
in  Vietnam  at  one  time.  In  order  to  return 
to  peacetime  levels,  men  withdrawn  from 
Vietnam  will  have  to  be  either  discharged 
from  the  Armed  Forces  or.  if  redeployed,  be 
matched  by  cuts  In  other  forces.  This  amend- 
ment would  provide  for  such  conservative 
reduotions.  The  restriction  would  be  elimi- 
nated in  the  event  a  President — or  Con- 
gress— declared  national  emergency. 

Senate  action 

The  Senate  approved  a  similar  amendment 
by  a  vote  of  71  to  10. 

House  committee  action 

The  Committee  rejected  tying  troop  level 

reductions    to    Vietnam    troop    withdrawals. 

However,  the  Committee  bill  does  require  a 

troop  reduction  of  176.000  by  June  30,  1970. 

Sponsor 

Rep.  Mikva  (D-Ill.) 


GREECE— BASTION  OF  FREEDOM 
IN  MEDITERRANEAN 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtJISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Monday.  September  29,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  en- 
tire Mediterranean  area,  the  left  con- 
sistently attacks  only  the  Governments 
of  Greece  and  Spain.  This  prot-Tam  fol- 
lows the  pattern  which  I  last  week 
pointed  out  in  connection  with  the  con- 
tinued leftist  assaults  on  the  Govern- 
ments of  South  Africa.  Rhodesia,  and 
Portugal. 

Whenever  free  men  have  defeated 
communism  they  can  immediately  ex- 
pect to  be  subjected  to  the  repeated  slurs 
and  smears  of  the  international  left. 

Americans  are  rightfully  concerned 
about  the  threat  of  a  Red  Mediterra- 
nean—especially since  an  attack  on  one 
of  our  warships,  flyins  the  American  flag, 
in  daylight  and  in  international  waters 
has  already  cost  American  lives.  And 
Americans  should  be  aware  that  the 
Russian  fleet  is  welcomed  in  all  ports  of 
the  Mediterranean  except  those  of 
Greece  and  Spain. 

The  present  Government  of  Greece  is 
pro-American  and  anti-Communist.  The 
distorted  press  constantly  inaligns  the 
Government  of  Greece  as  a  military  dic- 
tatorship, but  fails  to  remind  its  readers 
that  this  coup  by  loyal  Greek  officers 
foiled  a  Communist  takeover  of  their 
country. 

To  balance  hysterical  extremists  at- 
tacks by  the  left  on  Greece  larpely  by 
those  who  have  never  visited  that  coun- 
tiT  or  by  those  who  are  fugitives  from 
Greek  justice,  it  is  truly  i-efreshing  to 
read  an  objective  report  by  a  distin- 
guished American  writer  of  unquestioned 
patriotism  who  gives  his  personal  one- 
the-scene  account  of  the  situation  which 
actually  exists  in  the  cradle  of  democ- 
racy— Greece. 

Mr.   Speaker,   I   include    two   reports 
from  Greece  by  Victor  Riesel,  as  follows: 
Now  Hear  This 
I  By  Victor  Riesel ) 

Athens,  Greece. — It's  all  very  relaxed  in 
the  gardens  and  foyers  of  the  old  Parliamen- 
tary palace.  You  pass  the  usual  single  guard 
with  the  usual  single  gun.  Then  into  the 
tisual  vaulted  gilded  rooms  of  ancient  royalty. 

And  soon  you  are  with  a  very  informal 
Prime  Minister  who  doesn't  mind  if  you  spill 
hot  Greek  coffee  on  his  new  desk  and  doesn't 
look,  act.  talk  nor  dodge  questions  like  a 
military  dictator  world  intellectuals  make 
him  out  to  be. 

After  an  hour  of  coffee  and  questions  Prime 
Minister  George  Papadopoulos  chuckled  when 
I  said  on  departing  I  had  come  expecting  to 
find  a  tough  soldier  but  had  found  him  to  t)e 
a  social  devolutional  and  Intellectual 

He  is  both.  Why  then  do  American  intellec- 
tuals and  many  world  labor  leaders  attack 
him  and  his  military  Junta  each  day?  The 
answer  Is  that  he  is  not  their  kind  of  intel- 
lectual. 

Prime  Minister  Papadopoulos  Is  antl-Com- 
munlst.  He  is  pro-American.  He  runs  the  only 
Balkan  nation  outside  the  iron  curtain. 

His  nation — parliament-less  though  it  is 
— loathes  the  dictatorships  to  the  north.  In 
the  words  of  one  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
cabinet  members.  Greece   .s  an  ally  of  the 
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Americana  and  will  continue  a«  long  aa  It  Is 
not  "the  slave  of  the  Slavs.  " 

Apparently  many  an  American  Intellectual, 
and  especially  the  bearded  Victor  Reuther 
(heavy  spending  director  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers  Union  International  Dept.) ,  take  all 
this  B«  a  personal  inault. 

Walter  Reuther,  for  example,  ha«  visited 
TugOBlavla  and  accepted  Marshall  Tito's  hoe- 
pltallty.  But  the  Detroit  redtoead  would  not 
vlalt  Greece.  Why?  Doesn't  the  state-con- 
trolled radio  of  Yogoelavla  dally  blister  the 
U.S.  foreign  policy?  Of  course  it  does. 

Doeen't  Greece  cooperate  with  the  U.3  and 
Its  armed  forces  and  its  foreign  and  commer- 
cial poUcles  each  day?  Of  course  It  does.  Why 
then  la  there  empathy  for  Marshal  Tito's 
Tugoslavla  and  enmity  for  Prime  Minister 
Papadopouloe's  Greece? 

Ftar  example,  European  labor  leaders  have 
forced  the  International  Labor  Organization 
(ILO)  of  Geneva,  Switzerland  to  investigate 
Greece's  handling  of  the  labor  movement 
here,  called  the  General  Confederation  of 
Greek  Labor  (GSEE)  which  had  and  still 
has  some  400.000  members.  Western  European 
labor  leaders,  many  egged  on  by  the  Beuthers, 
want  Greece  expelled  from  the  ILO  because 
the  movement  here  haa  been  reorganized  by 
the  rrUHtary  Jiinta. 

But,  now  hear  this!  These  very  same  labor 
leaders  happily  sit  with  Communist  'union" 
chiefs  on  the  ILO  governing  board.  They  rub 
shoulders  with  Communlsi  Bloc  labor  men 
who  often  are  members  of  'he  secret  fx)llce 
or  controlled  by  them,  sent  to  Geneva  by 
Bulgaria  f  represented  on  the  governing 
board),  Hungary,  Poland,  the  Soviet  Union, 
etc.  The  ILO  approves  aid  to  Poland  and  the 
dlapatch  of  electronic  and  computer  scientists 
to  Communist  lands.  They  sit  with  Ahmed 
Pahim,  whom  I  have  met  personally  In  Cairo 
head  of  the  United  Arab  Federation  of  Labor 
Mr.  Fahim  is  rigidly  controlled  by  Col 
Nasser's  secret  police.  He  Is  violently  antl- 
larael  and  despises  America. 

Western  labor  leaders  and  Intellectuals  will 
fraternize  with  these  men.  yet  they  want 
Greece  booted  from  the  ILO— which  under 
the  direction  of  an  American  Director  Gen- 
eral, Dave  Morse,  is  investigating  Greek  labor 
Well,  the  Greek  labor  law  is  tough.  It  says 
that  the  old  crowd  has  had  it  real  fine  and 
now  Greek  labor  leaders  must  work  in  the 
industry  at  least  100  days  a  year  and  must 
have  worked  that  much  time  each  year  for 
the  past  six  years  to  qualifv  for  leadership. 

And  the  law  says  that  a  union  can  strike 
for  only  three  days  if  It  doesn't  get  the  ap- 
proval of  the  rank  and  file  at  a  membership 
meeting.  Well,  perhaps  there  will  be  no 
strikes  under  the  military  rule.  But  no  one 
here  gets  shot,  no  one  is  imprisoned  In  sl^v« 
labor  camps  as  they  are  In  the  USSR.  And 
what  of  the  Czech  labor  movement.  And  what 
of  the  Soviet  "Labor  federation"?  Is  It  not 
headed  by  Alexander  Shelepin.  former  head 
of  the  Soviet  secret  police. 

Of  course,  it  is.  Yet  Victor  Reuther  ap- 
proves of  this  Soviet  movement — and  inci- 
dentally of  the  Soviet  educational  svstem. 
Very  much  so.  But  he  and  his  colleagues  and 
friend  Mellna  Mercouri,  the  actress,  and  her 
husband  of  old  Hollywood  and  Zorba  the 
Greek  fame  doesn't  approve  of  Greek  educa- 
tional reform.  Why? 

Until  the  military  revolution  led  by  Col. 
George  Papadopoulos  in  .April.  1967  (he  Is 
now  minister  of  education  as  well  as  prime 
minister)  the  universities  here  were  corrupt 
College  students  had  to  pay  anywhere  from 
$15  to  $20  for  each  book.  The  books  were  writ- 
ten by  the  professors  who  received  heavy 
royalties.  And  the  books  were  bought  in  col- 
lege bookstores  which  sent  lists  of  purchasers 
to  the  professors  so  they  would  know  who 
was  the   "good"  student  and  the  bad. 

The  professors  Uved  handsomely.  So  well, 
indeed,  that  they  would  stay  on  forever.  It 
got  so  that  73  was  middle  age.  Thev  bought 
land  and  built  villas.  The  educational  system 
was  in  the  worst,  most  corrupt  chaos.  At  one 
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law  school,  some  750  students  would  crowd 
into  a  theatre,  which  was  a  movie  house  at 
night,  to  hear  the  professor's  lecture. 

Professors  were  peld  to  give  final  exams. 
And  you  know  the  rest. 

Now  all  universities  and  colleges  are  free. 
All  books  are  free.  All  professors  retire  at  65. 
The  acquisitive  ones,  all  quite  wealthy,  were 
discharged,  purged,  booted  out:  call  it  what 
you  will.  Student  bus  fares,  mess  hall  costs 
and  dormitory  payments  have  been  drasti- 
cally slashed. 

The  Ministry  of  Education,  where  in  the 
past  not  one  employee  could  speak  a  foreign 
lan^iage  fluently,  has  been  reorganized. 
There  is  a  law  that  all  letters  and  applica- 
tions must  be  answered  In  a  week.  In  the  past 
such  mail  was  Ignored  for  four  years. 
New  universities  are  going  up. 
Some  of  the  world's  moet  modern  colleges 
are  being  built  here  by  the  military  Junta 
the  Intellectuals  needle  so  much.  I'm  asked 
especially  to  flag  professor  John  Kenneth 
Galbralth  to  come  and  see.  He'll  notice.  Inci- 
dentally, no  sandbags,  no  militia  on  the 
streets  and  in  the  universities  as  In  Com- 
munist cities;  Just  outdoor  cafes  where  you 
can  cuss  the  government  and  the  service. 

A  $50  million  college  Is  being  built  on  400 
acres  here  in  Athens,  another  on  800  in 
Patras,  still  another  800  acres  are  being 
readied  for  a  university  at  loannia.  And  the 
university  of  Salonika  Is  being  expanded.  Yet 
this  is  a  small  nation  of  8  million. 

Today  students  need  only  qualify  scho- 
lastically  to  enter  universities.  They  qualify 
by  taking  exams,  even  as  in  the  U.S.-academlc 
exams.  Not  political. 

Let's  not  mistake  it.  This  nation  is  being 
ruled  by  a  military  Junta.  It  replaced  one  of 
the  most  corrupt,  dirtiest,  landgrabblng  re- 
gimes in  history.  The  documents  are  here  to 
prove  it. 

There  Is  no  democracy  as  we  know  It.  There 
is  no  parliament.  But  I  have  read  some  of  the 
old  p>ork  barrel  laws.  They  make  our  House 
of  Representatives  look  like  a  mock  Congress. 
But  freedom  for  freedom,  Greece  will 
match  and,  as  in  the  days  of  Marathon,  out- 
race  the  Communist  totalitarianism  to  the 
north.  Why  then  Is  this  vital  ally  of  the  U.S. 
being  hacked  by  the  same  camarilla  which 
woos  the  avowed  enemies  of  America?  Makes 
no  sense. 

I  Now  Hear   This 

'  (By  Victor  Rlesel) 

Athens,  Greece. — Absorbing  the  Greek  has 
been  a  tough  assignment  for  the  communist 
international  apparatus  and  Its  underground 
here  which  plays  political  blackmail  by 
threatening  antlcommunlst  Americans  with 
unpleasant  plastic  bombs. 

The  point  of  the  bomb  is  to  have  us  rush 
to  the  nearest  cable  ofBce  and  warn  President 
Nlson  not  to  be  friendly  to  this  little  beach- 
lined  nation  because  of  its  military  govern- 
ment. 

For  those  of  us  who  know  that  "Never  on 
Sunday"  is  not  Greece's  national  anthem, 
this  blackmail  by  explosion  obscures  a  few 
facts  of  geopolitical  life:  Greece — and  some 
do  believe  our  own  national  interests — Is  in 
a  Maoist-Moscow  plncer. 

Over  In  Albania,  ruled  by  Premier  Enver 
Hoxha's  Communist  Worker  Party,  is  a  con- 
centration of  Peking  air,  naval,  submarine, 
military  and  nuclear  miseile  "Advisers." 
That's  on  one  Greek  border.  On  another  is  the 
operational  headquarters  of  the  Soviet's 
•Slav  Section."  That's  in  Bulgaria.  And  over 
yonder  Is  Tito's  Yugoslavia.  Not  very  pleasant 
company. 

Meanwhile,  welcome  in  Greece  are  some 
key  U.S.  bases,  a  most  strategic  mammoth 
NATO  complex  on  Crete  and  a  warm  recep- 
tion for  the  sleek  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  which 
weighs  anchor  here  regularly. 

Now  that  this  backdrop  is  painted  along 
with  the  Acropolis,  the  Parthenon  and  Olym- 
pus, one  can  turn  to  the  outcries  against  the 
military  strong  men  now  running  the  Greek 
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government.  We  hear  from  Congressman  Don 
Edwards  (D-Callf.)  and  some  47  other  Rep- 
resentatives  that  this  is  a  very  bad  thing. 

But  we  don't  hear  outcries  from  Mr.  Ed- 
wards and  his  colleagues  for  the  withdrawal 
of  our  ambassador  from  Peru,  where  the  left- 
wing  military  government  has  ordered  the 
shooting  and  capture  of  American  fishing 
boats:  or  for  the  withdrawal  of  recognition 
from  the  Soviet  Union  whose  troops  machine- 
gunned  university  youngsters  in  Prague's 
martyred  streets  the  other  day;  or  for  the 
end  of  diplomatic  relations  with  brutally 
antl-Semltlc   Poland. 

Fact  is.  the  Greek  government  of  26  min- 
isters and  minister-alternates,  of  which  three 
are  former  army  men.  is  tough.  But  not  a« 
tou^h  as  any  of  the  governments  on  it« 
border — governments  with  which  Congress- 
man Edwards  would  exchange  cultural  mis- 
slons. 

There  are  at  least  56  cruel  slave-labor 
camps.  Including  the  unknown  Potma.  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  campa  In  which  APL-CIO 
President  George  Meany  says  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  workers,  writers  and  intellectual.s  are 
dying  slow,  brtital  deaths. 

There  are  no  slave  labor  camps  In  Greece. 
It  is  not  true  that  "hundreds  of  thousands" 
of  opp>osUlonl6ts  have  Ijeen  picked  up  by  a 
secret  police.  There  are  no  dragnets. 

There  are  about  1,700  prisoners  who  could 
be  labelled  "political."  Most  of  them,  about 
I.IOC  are  on  the  Aegean  island  of  Leros.  About 
100  of  them  are  women.  Some  500  can  leave 
for  their  city  homes  and  villages  immediately 
If  they  sign  agreements  not  to  agitate  against 
the  government. 

The  professorial  Minister  of  Justice  from 
the  University  of  Salonika,  nias  Kyrlako- 
poulos,  who  answered  my  questions  for  more 
than  an  hour  and  a  half,  says  they  can  go  free 
even  if  they  give  their  word  verbally. 

He  adds  they  don't  want  to  get  out  of  the 
Island  detention  because  they  fear  they'll  be 
liquidated  by  the  Communist  underground 
if.  when  free,  they  refuse  to  take  orders. 
There  are  Informed  sources  who  say  those 
who  refuse,  do  so  on  principle  and  fear  noth- 
ing. But  no  one  disputes  they  can  go  free. 

This  would  leave  about  600  on  the  island. 
At  least  500  of  these  are  hard-core  commu- 
nists with  long  'CP"  records,  many  of  whom 
have  been  picked  up  by  previous  administra- 
tions. 

No  doubt  some  noncommunlst,  antlgovern- 
ment  activists  have  been  picked  up  and  Im- 
prisoned elsewhere — but  so  have  the  remains 
of  their  bombs  been  picked  up  along  '.clth 
many  wounded. 

Many  leaders  of  what  were  political  par- 
ties before  the  April  21,  1967  mllltarv  revolu- 
tion come  and  go  as  they  wish.  "They  can 
leave  the  country.  They  can  practice  their 
professions.  They  can  agitate.  True,  some 
can't  leave  Greece.  They're  a  handful,  how- 
ever, but  neither  can  one  take  a  taxi  from 
his  home  to  Moscow's  airport  and  live  it  up 
in  the  free  world. 

One  of  those  who  lovee  Greece  Is  Panos 
G.  Troumbounls,  leader  of  the  newspaper- 
men's vmion  which  is  the  counterpart  of 
the  U.S.  American  Newspaper  Guild,  AFL- 
CIO.  He  is  imhappy.  He  tlilnlcs  the  draft  of 
the  proposed  press  law  is  too  tough,  too  re- 
strictive, too  tight  to  permit  his  followers 
to  get  the  news,  write  it  and  comment  freelv 
on  It. 

We  talked  about  this  for  a  long  time  in 
his  headquarters.  He's  a  newsman's  news- 
man. The  get-It  and  print-it  type. 

But  he's  free.  He  argues  with  strong  man. 
Prime  Minister  George  Papadopoulos.  He 
nioves  in  and  out  of  Greece.  He  goes  to  meet- 
ings of  the  International  Federation  of 
Journalist  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland  .md 
agitates  for  resolutions  critical  of  Greeces 
press  laws. 

And  Mr.  Troumbounls  says  that  he  has 
not  been  threatened  nor  told  to  stay  home. 
Only  one  newspaper  has  been  shut  down 
since    the    revolution — the    official    commu- 


nist dally.  Two  new  ones  are  publishing.  No 
editions  of  any  paper  have  been  suspended 
or  banned. 

One,  in  Salonika,  was  held  up  for  print- 
ing a  picture  of  the  milUon-dollar-a-year 
King  Constantlne  at  the  inauguration  of 
President  Nixon.  When  the  Prime  Minister 
was  told  of  this  by  brother  Troumbounls, 
word  flashed  immediately  and  the  paper 
rolled  In  two  hours.  A  second  dally  was  held 
up  for  an  afternoon 

There  are  now  newsmen  In  prison  here. 
If  one  is  picked  up  for  collaboration  with  the 
underground,  the  newspaper  union  chief 
alerts  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  reporter 
is  freed. 

And,  while  we're  talking  about  Salonika, 
which  for  many  hundreds  of  years  until  the 
Nazi  storm  troopers  Invaded  this  land,  was 
the  center  of  great  Jewish  learning,  let's  for 
a  fleeting  second  look  at  freedom  of  religion. 
There  Is  absolute  freedom  of  worship.  The 
Roman  Catholic  minority  and  the  surviv- 
ing 6,000  persons  of  Jewish  faith  go  to  their 
churches    and    templee    in    utter   freedom. 

They  are  freer  here  than  in  any  commu- 
nist land.  All  of  which  Is  not  to  say  that  the 
regime  is  not  tough,  nor  that  It  beileves  that 
Spartan  measures  and  Draconic  laws  are 
unnecessary,  or  that  they  featherbed  the  op- 
position. 

But  why  is  this  a  reason  for  alienating  an 
,iUy  In  a  part  of  the  world  where  we  have 
mighty  few?  Why  is  this  a  reason  for  de- 
priving Greece  of  arms  when   It  Is  unspar- 


ing of  Its  soil,  and  its  sons,  in  defense  of  the 
free  world? 

Why  suddenly  is  it  the  fashion  in  some 
circles  back  home  to  skewer  Greece  because 
it  has  a  tough  government — yet  fawn  on 
the  totalitarianism  of  the  Soviet  Union? 
Why  are  we  asked  to  desert  our  Greek  allies 
and  yet  woo  the  mocking  military  regime  in 
Peru  and  tolerate  thoee  who  once  shouted 
Ho  Ho  Ho? 

Why  the  double  standard? 


REVENUE  SHARING  WITH  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  29.  1969 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
support  President  Nixon's  proposed  reve- 
nue sharing  with  State  and  local 
governments 

Ten  years  ago  I  incorporated  this  idea 
of  revenue  sharing  in  a  bill  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  States  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  education.  My  idea  was  to  re- 
turn a  percentage  of  the  income  tax  col- 
lected by  the  Federal  Goverrmient  to  the 
respective  States  in  lieu  of  Federal  aid  to 


education.  By  this  means  I  hoped  to 
avoid  Federal  control  of  our  schools 
which  I  think  are  properly  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  States.  Likewise  such  deci- 
sions a£  compulsor>'  busing  of  school- 
children to  provide  ra^'ial  balance,  to  me, 
are  properly  a  matter  for  local  school 
boards  and  the  parents  who  elect  them. 

However,  I  think  the  basic  argument 
in  favor  of  revenue  sharing  is  that  it 
would  protect  our  dual  system  of  govern- 
ment and  federalism  under  the  Consti- 
tution against  eventual  control. 

The  States  and  local  comniuiiities 
have  been  desperately  attempting  to 
meet  their  needs  for  adequate  public 
ser\'ice.  More  and  more  they  have  been 
forced  to  turn  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  money  and  the  lesult  of  this 
growing  dependence  on  Federal  largess 
has  been  more  and  more  control  on  the 
national  level.  In  many  instances  Federal 
programs  bypass  local  authorities  who 
certainly  know  best  their  own  needs  and 
priorities. 

So.  as  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud 
the  President  in  asking  Congress  to  pro- 
vide means  of  financing  State  and  local 
needs  without  the  Federal  GoveiTiment 
saying  how  and  where  the  monej*  must  be 
spent. 


SENATE— Tuesday,  September  30,  1969 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
Was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  'Mr.  Metcalf)  . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  who  didst  bless  and  guide  the 
pioneer  founders  of  the  Republic,  imbue 
•ds  with  their  fortitude  and  wisdom  that 
we  may  be  pioneers  of  the  spirit  and 
molders  of  a  better  world.  Help  us,  O 
Loid,  to  make  this  good  earth  the  city 
of  God — a  city  of  righteousness  where 
none  shall  harm  his  neighbor;  a  city  of 
brotherhood  where  success  is  measured 
by  service,  and  honor  is  accorded  to 
nobleness  alone;  a  city  of  plenty  where 
evil  and  poverty  have  vanished;  a  city 
of  peace,  where  order  shall  not  rest  on 
foice  but  on  personal  goodness  and  the 
love  of  all  for  the  common  life  and  weal. 
Inspire  and  strengthen  all  in  the  service 
of  the  Government  and  all  citizens  of  the 
Nation  that  we  may  give  time,  thought, 
and  sacrifice  to  speed  the  day  when 
Thy  kingdom  comes  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven:  for  Tliine  is  the  kingdom  and 
the  power  and  the  glory  forever.  Amen. 


to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
September  26.  1969.  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  83.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  cvil- 
ian  employees  and  former  civilian  employees 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation; 

S.  346.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cheng-hual 
Li;    and 

S.  1686.  An  act  relating  to  age  limits  in 
connection  with  appointments  to  the  U.S. 
Park  Police. 


gage  market  for  gruaranteed  and  insured 
loans  under  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code,  in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry- 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

I  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  'H.R.  10420*  to  permit 
certain  real  property  in  the  State  of 
Maryland  to  be  used  for  highway  pur- 
poses. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, September  29,  1969,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
P3re.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
0-  ihe  United  States  were  communicated 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2068)  to 
amend  section  302ici  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act  of  1947  to  permit 
employer  contributions  to  trust  funds  to 
provide  employees,  their  families,  and 
dependents  with  scholarships  for  study 
at  educational  institutions  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  child-care  centers  for  pre- 
school and  school-age  dependents  of  em- 
ployees, with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  13369)  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  until  October  1,  1971,  to  set  in- 
terest rates  necessary  to  meet  the  mort- 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  13369 »  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  until 
October  1.  1971,  to  set  interest  rates 
necessar5-  to  meet  the  mortgage  market 
for  guaranteed  and  insured  loans  under 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  tran.saction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BLENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  conmiittees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I 
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THE  INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX 
EXTENSION  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day in  a  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  iMr.  Williams) 
the  ranking  minority   member   of   the 
Finance  Committee,  and  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana   'Mr.  Long)    I 
indicated  that  Calendar  No.  424   the  In- 
terest Equalization   Tax   Extension  Act 
would   be   scheduled   as   soon   as   some 
reasonable  time  had  been  allowed  for 
preparation  by  those  Senators  who  desire 
to  oppose  the  bill.  This  action  does  not 
reflect  the  personal  bias  of  the  majority 
leader  and  the  assistant  majority  leader 
inasmuch  as  we  are  divided  on  the  issue' 
the  Senator  from  Montana  being  a  co- 
sponsor,  and  the  assistant  majority  lead- 
er being  opposed.  This  had  been  the  po- 
sition of  the  leadership  and  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee  for  the  foUow- 
mg  reasons; 

First.  An  amendment  added  by  the 
Finance  Committee  to  the  bill  would  re- 
peal in  part,  the  1968  firearms  control 
legislation  which  is  unrelated  to  the  prin- 
cipal legislation  and  was  added,  m  effect 
by  surpnse,  leaving  Senators  who  oppose 
the  measure  without  adequate  time  to 
prepare  if  the  legislation  was  to  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  September  30  ex- 
piration date. 

Second.  There  is  a  genuine  question  of 
committee  juilsdiction  in  that  similar 
legislation  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  then  withdrawn  from 
Judiciary  and  resubmitted  in  Finance 
Committee  session. 

Third.  The  Senate  is  presently  consid- 
T'^L^^^  proposed  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act 
of  1969,  a  matter  of  very  great  signifi- 
cance and  importance,  in  which  there  is 
considerable  controversy.  It  is  expected 
that  this  bill  will  not  pass  before  tomor- 
row October  1.  In  order  that  the  Inter- 
est Equalization  Tax  Act  might  be  con- 
sidered, it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
unammous  consent  to  lift  the  unfinished 
busmess.  Such  unanimous  consent  to 
consider  such  a  controversial  matter 
would  not  be  possible  to  obtain  Further- 
more passing  the  act  prior  to  tonights 
deadline  would  not  solve  the  problem 
^hich  was  so  clearly  outlined  yesterday 

as  t  wS  K  '  ^'""^  Delaware,  inasmuch 
as  It  would  be  necessary,  because  of  the 
Finance  Committee  amendment,  that  the 
legislation  then  be  returned  to  tke  House 
for  their  consideration 

yJ^J^^  ^°'^^-  ^^^^^  alternatives,  as  I 
understand  them,  are  four- 

vrf^r*' J^^  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 

^^t  '?r''"""  '""  ^^"^  unanimous 
consent     to    concur    with    the    Senate 

amendment.  Such  unanimous-consent 
agreements  are  sometimes  difficult  to  ob- 

Sd'o"b1ect.'"  ^"'°™''  "^^^  ^°"^^°"^ 
Second.  The  chairman  can  asic  unani- 

SS'"'  ^°  '°  ''  ^°"^^^--  -^h 

Third.  The  chairman  can  ask  unani- 

menf  Sf"'  ^..^^"'^^^  ^'ith  an  amend- 
ment deletmg  the  Finance  Committee 


ammunition  amendment.  Again,  such 
unanimous  consent  might  not  be  forth- 
coming. 

Fourth.  Last,  the  legislation  can  be 
submitted  to  the  Rules  Committee,  which 
could  give  a  rule  permitting,  eventually 
the  House  to  vote  on  adding  the  subject 
Finance  Committee  amendment  I  am 
reliably  assured  this  procedure  would  in 
all  probability,  take  2  to  3  weeks. 

I  tried  yesterday  to  point  out  that  there 
is  httle  question  that  the  Interest  Equali- 
zation Tax  Act  will  pass  the  Senate  in 
the  near  future.  Likewise.  I  am  confident 
that  If  the  controversial  amendment 
were  deleted  from  the  bill,  it  would  pass 
the  Senate  today,  could  go  back  to  the 
House  for  their  concurrence  in  some 
technical  amendments,  then  could  be 
signed  by  the  President  before  the  mid- 
night deadline  tonight.  The  decision  in 
this  matter  is  where  we  left  it  yesterday 
with  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr  Ben- 
next  >  and  not  with  the  leadership. 

I  would  point  out,  too,  that  the  letter 
from  Treasury  Secretary  David  Ken- 
nedy, which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  read  in  full  into  the  Rec- 
ord yesterday,  outlines  emergency  pro- 
cedures already  taken  this  year,  and 
gives  assurances  that  the  Treasui-y  De- 
partment is  prepared  to  take  such  action 
if  this  legislation  is  not  considered  and 
passed  by  both  Houses  and  signed  by  the 
President  before  midnight  tonight 


IN  THE   MATTER   OF   A   DEED   WITH 
RESPECT  TO  A  CERTAIN  PORTION 
OF  THE  LAND  HERETOFORE  CON- 
VEYED BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 
TO  THE  SALT  LAKE  CITY  CORP. 
Mr.   KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  421.  S.  1366. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'S.  1366) 
to  release  the  conditions  in  a  deed  with 
respect  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  land 
heretofore  conveyed  by  the  United  States 
to  the  Salt  Lake  City  Corp 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Govei-nment    Operations    with    amend- 
ments, on  page  1.  line  8.  after  the  word 
•hereby  strike  out    'released  only  with 
respect  to  the  following  described  tract" 
and  msert  "waived,  for  the  limited  pur- 
pose of  permitting  the  repair  and  light- 
ing of  a  large  concrete  'U'  <an  emblem 
of  the  University  of  Utah)    situated  on 
a  tract  of  approximately  3.73  acres"-  and 
on  paee  2.  line  5,  after  the  word  -merid- 
ian "    strike    out    "Utah,"    and    insert 
Utah,    and  on  page  2.  line  6.  strike  out 
"which    contains   a    large    concrete    'U' 
'an  emblem  of  the  Universitv  of  Utah) 
and  which  comprises  approximately  3  73 
acres,  more  or  less: 

"Beginning  at  a  point  north  0  degrees 
00  minutes  40  seconds  east.  999  41  feet 
and  south  89  degrees  59  minutes  57  sec- 
onds east.  3,265.57  feet  from  United 
States  Military  Reservation  Monument 


Numbered  13,  said  monument  markine 
the  southwest  property  comer  of  the 
Shrlners  Hospital  for  Crippled  Children 

"thence  south  89  degrees  59  minute^  57 
seconds  east,  500  feet  along  the  north. 
erly  boundary  of  Port  Douglas  Military 
Reservation,  said  boundary  being  be' 
tween  United  States  Monuments  H  nnd 
15  to  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
northerly  extension  of  the  westerlv 
boundary  between  United  States  Monu- 
ments 11  and  12: 

"thence  south  0  degrees  02  minutes  40 
seconds  east.  325  feet  along  the  north- 
eriy  extension  of  the  westerly  boundary 
of  the  Fort  Douglas  Mllitarv  Reserva- 
tion between  United  States  Monuments 
11  and  12: 

"thence  north  89  degrees  59  minutes  57 
seconds  west,  500  feet  along  a  protracted 
hne  parallel  with  the  north  boundary  of 
Fort  Douglas  Military  Reservation  ^aid 
boundary'  being  between  United  State<; 
Monuments  14  and  15: 

■thence  north  0  degrees  2  minutes  40 
seconds  west,  325  feet  along  a  protracted 
line  parallel  with  the  noitheriy  extension 
of  the  westerly  boundary  of  the  Port 
Douglas  Military  Reservation,  between 
United  States  Monuments  11  and  l""  to 
the  point  of  beginning.". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
S.   1366 

Be   It   enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
oj  Representatives  of  the   United  States  o; 
America  m  Congress  assembled    That  no* 
withstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Surplus 

fJoJ?T^'  ■''^^  "^  ^^'*'^'  "^  amended  (50  Use 
Ib22(b)),  the  terms  and  conditions  in  the 
instrument  of  transfer  Issued  bv  the  United 
States  on  November  15.  1961,  to  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Corporation,  providing  for  a  reversion 
of  title  to  the  United  States  under  specified 
circunostances.  are  hereby  waived,  for  the 
niited  purpose  of  permitting  the  repair  and 
lighting  of  a  large  concrete  -U"  (an  emblem 
of  the  University  of  Utah)  situated  on  a  tract 
of  approximately  3.73  acres  in  section  33 
township  1  north,  range  1  east.  Salt  Lalie 
meridian.  Utah. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-425 ) .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  mea.sure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

PURPOSE 

S.  1366  would  release  a  restriction  placed 
on  a  tract  of  land  conveyed  to  the  Salt 
Lake  aty  Corp.  on  November  15.  1961  pur- 
suant to  section  13(h)  of  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty  Act  of  1944,  which  authorizes  the  dis- 
^^fm    °/    su'-Plus    real    property    to    States, 

^»  ^  '"-n"^''*^*"^^  *^"^°^'  a«d  munici- 
palities at  oO  percent  discount  for  park  and 
recreational  use.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
conveyance,  the  property  will  revert  to  the 
United  States  in  the  event  it  Is  not  used  for 
park  and  recreational  purposes.  To  avoid 
automatic  reversion  of  the  property  this 
bin,  as  amended,  would  waive  the  reverter 
clause  for  the  limited  purpose  of  allowing 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Corp.  to  make  the  neces- 
sary repairs  to  the  concrete  block  "U"  sit- 
uated on  the  property  and  Install  lights 
thereon  without  violating  the  restrictions  as 
to  use  thereof. 

BACKGROtJND 

An  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Surplus  Prop- 
erty, of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, held  hearings  on  this  and  several 
other  bills  on  July  9-10,  1969.  at  which  time 
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representatives  from  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  testified  on  the  proposed 
legislation.  There  appeared  to  be  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  proposed 
improvements  to  the  property  could  be  made 
without  violating  the  restrictions  of  limita- 
tions placed  thereon  by  the  conveyance.  By 
letter  dated  November  29.  1968.  to  Senator 
Moss,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  held  as  follows: 

We  note  that  the  1961  instrument  of  trans- 
fer conveying  the  property  containing  the 
block  U  to  the  Salt  Lake  City  Corp.  provides 
only  for  the  use  of  such  property  for  public 
park  and  recreational  purposes.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  instrument  the  corporation 
agreed  to  ultllize  such  property  in  accordance 
with  the  approved  program  as  set  forth  in  an 
Isometric  map  which  was  part  of  the  trans- 
fer agreement.  We  also  note  that  no  pro- 
vision was  made  in  this  program  for  main- 
tenance of  the  block  U.  -We  have  carefully 
reviewed  the  corporation's  proposal  to  reno- 
vate the  block  U  and  install  permanent  light- 
ing facilities  for  it.  and  have  determined 
it  would  not  be  In  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  the  instrument  of  transfer. 

However,  on  May  26.  1969.  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  advised  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  that  the  block 
U  was  on  the  land  when  conveyed  to  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Corp.,  in  1961.  and  that: 

It  cannot  now  be  .said  th.n  Its  existence 
is  incompatible  with  the  terms  of  the  grant. 
Mere  Illumination  of  the  U  would  not  change 
the  use  of  the  tract  and  therefore  cannot  be 
considered   as  incompatible   to   the   grant. 

The  enactment  of  S.  1366  would  remove 
any  ambiguity  concerning  the  right  to  re- 
pair and  illuminate  the  block,  without  losing 
title  to  the  property  on  which  the  block  is 
located. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
fem  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  of  the 
quortim  call  t>e  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Allen  in  the  chain.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate concludes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE    SO-CALLED    VIETNAM    MORA- 
TORIUM ON  OCTOBER   15 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  been 
invited,  as  have  other  Senators,  to  join 
in  the  Vietnam  moratorium. 

As  one  who  has  been  especially  criti- 
cal of  the  failure  to  respond  to  what  I 
think  is  justified  national  pressure  in 
regard  to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  want  to 
state  unequivocally  that  I  want  no  part 
of  such  an  effort  as  this. 


No  one  has  been  more  critical  than  I 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  My  criticism  has 
been  based  primarily  on  the  belief  that 
any  hope  of  military  victory  was  aban- 
doned when  we  failed  to  isolate  the  bat- 
tlefield— one  of  the  basic  rules  of  com- 
bat— and   destroy   the  enemy. 

What  we  have  been  engaged  in  since 
that  time  is  a  losing  operation,  because 
we  cannot  do  that  effectively,  and  be- 
cause we  are  fighting  against  a  well-sup- 
plied enemy  who  has  violated  all  the 
rules  of  combat  which  I  learned  in  mv 
years  of  service  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  President,  this  so-called  mora- 
torium indicates  an  ingenious  effort  to 
create  a  snowballing  effect:  that  is,  1  day 
in  October.  2  days  in  November,  3  days 
in  December— until  such  time  as  we 
would  have  a  week  of  riots  and  hell-rais- 
ing and  national  disruption. 

I  notice  in  the  activities  the  sponsors 
call  for,  all  referred  to  as  "orderly,"  thev 
are  against  some  of  our  basic  institu- 
tions and  certainly  not  in  keeping  with 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  good  order  of 
our  country.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  not  be  drawn  into  this,  because  to  do 
so  would  be  to  give  the  color  of  sanction 
and  respect  which  such  an  effort  hardly 
deserves. 

Mr.  President,  probably  one  of  the 
most  disturbing  things  to  me  would  be 
that  the  men  serving  in  Vietnam,  and 
those  who  have  already  served  there,  and 
in  our  Armed  Forces  throughout  our  his- 
tory, would  be  a  subject  of  disdain. 

We  would  be  cutting  the  ground  out 
from  under  these  men,  many  of  them  in 
Vietnam  not  of  their  own  choosing  but 
because  they  are  patriots,  and  because 
they  have  responded  willingly  to  the  call 
of  their  country. 

I  do  not  intend  to  stop  making  sugges- 
tions about  what  the  President  should 
do.  I  know  there  is  the  suggestion  of  a 
moratorium  and  I  think  that  with  the 
change  in  government  in  Hanoi,  it  makes 
some  sense.  It  leaves  the  door  open  for 
reasonable  complaint.  To  call  a  com- 
plete moratorium  is  perhaps  too  strong 
a  word.  I  do  believe  that  we  must  do 
nothing  to  undercut  the  morale  of  our 
troops  or  the  morale  of  the  people  in 
this  country  toward  their  Government. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  underlying 
effort  of  such  a  movement  this  committee 
has  put  fonvard  to  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  wonder  whether  we 
wotild  not  strengthen  the  hand  of  our 
people  if  we  were  to  wait  until  the  11th 
day  of  November  and  turn  out  m  a 
patriotic  display  of  support  for  our  men 
in  Vietnam,  as  I  hope  we  will  do.  remem- 
bering that  this  Army  was  put  together 
in  peacetime,  as  we  like  to  say.  to  fight 
a  foreign  war  and  is  probably  the  most 
valiant  group  of  men  we  have  ever  had  in 
this  coimtry. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  my  words  this 
morning  are,  first,  that  I  want  no  part 
of  this  moratorium.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  not  join  it. 

Second.  I  want  to  show  my  respect  for 
our  valiant  troops  for  what  they  have 
done,  and  what  they  are  doing. 

Third.  I  want  to  call  on  the  urgency 
of  the  moment,  as  I  have  done  many 
times,  to  ask  the  President  to  be  respon- 
sive to  it.  I  know  that  he  did  in  August 


what  I  thought  he  should  have  done  in 
February.  My  voice  is  only  one  of  many 
in  this  country  in  this  area,  but  I  hope 
it  can  be  done  in  patriotic  support  of 
our  Government. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  -will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  vield? 
Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Ohio, 
who  has  proved  himself  in  the  time  he 
has  served  in  this  body  to  be  a  very  able, 
competent,  and  independent  Senator: 
and  one  who  possesses  outstanding 
credentials  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

In  his  remarks  concerning  the  so- 
called  Vietnam  moratorium,  he  has  said 
what  I  believe  is  m  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  most  Americans. 

Like  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  I  view 
these  preparations  for  demonstrations  on 
October  15 — the  so-called  Vietnam 
moratorium  day — with  dismay. 

It  is  ironic  and  rather  tragic  that  these 
demonstrations  are  to  be  directed  at  the 
U.S.  Government  and  our  institutions 
rather  than  at  the  Hanoi  government 
and  the  Communists.  For  the  record  is 
clear  that  it  is  Hanoi  and  the  Commu- 
nists who  have  not  budged,  who  have 
not  given  1  inch,  who  have  not  negotiated 
realistically,  and  who  have  ignored  the 
proposals  for  peace  made  by  this  admin- 
istration and  the  previous  administra- 
tion o\er  and  over  again. 

In  view  of  our  country's  efforts  toward 
peace  in  Vietnam,  it  would  be  under- 
standable if  demonstrations  were  being 
planned  in  support  of  the  administra- 
tion. Unfortunately,  however,  some 
Americans  are  following  the  opposite 
path.  I  believe  the  upcoming  moratorium 
is  a  misguided  effort  and  can  only  have 
the  effect  of  undercutting  and  under- 
mining the  President  of  the  United 
States  earnest  efforts  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  close  on  an  honorable  basis. 

And  similarly.  I  believe  the  ■bugout" 
resolutions  which  would  require  the  pull- 
out  of  all  American  troops  from  Vietnam 
by  a  given  date  in  the  future  also 
foreclose  our  countr\-'s  ability  to  end  the 
war  on  an  honorable  and  lasting  basis. 
The  mofre  I  consider  these  resolutions. 
it  is  clear  that  one  who  advocates  such 
a  position  is  really  advocating  that  we 
pull  all  our  troops  out  right  now  for  if 
that  is  his  position,  it  is  not  realistic  or 
fair  to  our  men  in  Vietnam  to  leave  our 
boys  there  sustaining  casualties  pending 
the  eventual  pullout  on  December  1970. 
When  viewed  in  this  light,  such  resolu- 
tions would,  indeed,  destroy  our  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  negotiate  a  lasting 
peace — not  to  mention  the  possibility  of 
bringing  our  trcwps  home  even  earlier 
than  December  of  next  year. 

In  closing,  I  again  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio.  He  is  a  courageous  Sena- 
tor who  always  speaks  his  mind.  Al- 
though I  may  not  always  agree  with  him, 
I  always  respect  him. 


APPOINTMENTS  TO  15TH  CONFER- 
ENCE OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 
PARLIAMENTARY  ASSOCIATION 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
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in  accordance  with  Senate  resolution  65, 
91st  Congress,  first  session,  appoints  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  FuLBRiGHr; 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  to  attend  the  15th  conference  of 
the  Commonwealth  Parliamentary  As- 
sociation, to  be  held  at  Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad,  on  October  13  to  17,  1969. 


I  I 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  an 
extra  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HEARINGS  ARE  ESSENTIAL  BEFORE 
SENATE  CONSIDERS  AMENDMENT 
TO  REPEAL  AMMUNITION  CON- 
TROLS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  at  the  ap- 
propriate time.  I  shall  ask  the  Senate  to 
defer  action  on  S.  2718,  which  is  cur- 
rently pending  on  the  Senate  Calendar  as 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  12829,  the  In- 
terest. Equalization  Tax  Extension  Act 
This  aa»«ndment,  which  would  dismantle 
the  ammunition  control  provisions  of  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968,  was  reported  to 
the  Senate  without  a  single  day  of  public 
hearings  on  the  legislation. 

It  concerns  me  gravely  to  think  that 
legislation  which  is  as  controversial  as 
this  amendment  could  be  merely  tacked 
on  as  a  "Christmas  tree"  attachment  to 
a  nonrelated  House-passed  bill. 

This  action  is  particularly  appalling 
In  view  of  the  contents  of  a  press  release 
issued  yesterday  by  the  office  of  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Utah  which  stated  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  supports 
the  move  to  repeal  the  ammunition  con- 
trols of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

It  is  appalling  because  the  statements 
attributed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  that  release  directlv  contradict 
testimony  which  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcommittee  recently  received 
in  a  series  of  hearings  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1963. 

At  that  time,  representatives  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  appeared  on  behalf  of 
the  administration  and  testified  that  the 
Gun  Control  Act  has  been  effective. 

They  asked  that  no  changes  be  made  in 
the  law  at  this  time. 

On  July  23,  1969.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  TreasuiT,  Eugene  T.  Rossides.  told 
the  subcommittee: 

It  Is  the  View  of  the  Department  that 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  is  workiner' 
reasonably  well  and  It  providing  the  needed 
support  for  State  and  local  controls  for  which 
It  was  designed.  We  respectfullv  suggest  that 
the  controls  under  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968  be  given  a  full  opportunity  to  prove 
their  worth. 

That  same  day.  July  23,  1969,  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, Randolph  W.  Thrower,  said : 

I  strongly  believe  the  new  gun  law  is  an 
effective  law  enforcement  tool  which  will  go 
a  long  way  In  assisting  local  law  enforcement 
authoritlee  In  coping  with  the  crime  problem 
within  their  own  borders. 

Considering  the  apparent  conflict  be- 
tween the  testimony  of  Mr.  Rossides  and 


Commissioner  Thrower  and  the  position 
now  taken  by  Secretary  Kennedy,  we 
must  have  hearings  on  this  amendment. 

If  the  Secretai-y  has  new  informa- 
tion that  was  unavailable  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  2 
months  ago.  we  would  like  to  know  what 
It  is.  The  facts  should  be  clearly  recorded 
and  in  order  to  do  so,  the  Senate  should 
msiat  on  hearings. 

The  need  to  resolve  the  Treasury  De- 
partment conflict,  hpwever.  is  only  one 
reason  why  the  Senate  deserves  hear- 
ings on  this  amendment.  If  the  facts  in 
the  release  issued  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  are  any  indication,  hearings  are 
needed  to  correct  some  serious  miscon- 
ceptions about  ammunition  controls 
misconceptions  which  seem  to  have  wide 
currency  in  some  quarters. 

Mr  President,  we  spent  6  weeks  of  floor 
debate  less  than  a  year  ago  on  the  ques- 
tion of  firearms  and  ammunition  con- 
trols. 

Let  me  review  three  of  the  most  com- 
pelling reasons  why  the  Senate  was  per- 
suaded to  pass  the  controls  on  the  sale 
of  ammunition: 

First.  Since  the  Act  requires  a  dealer 
to  record  the  name,  age,  and  place  of 
residence  of  each  person  to  whom  he 
sells  ammunition  as  well  as  firearms  rec- 
ords which  are  available  for  inspection 
by  law  enforcement  officers,  ammunition 
controls  would  deter  criminals  from  at- 
tempting to  purchase  bullets.  Persons 
who  mtend  to  commit  unlawful  acts 
will  be  deterred  from  purchasing  am- 
munition because  they  will  not  want  to 
identify  themselves  and  leave  a  record 
of  the  transaction. 

Second.  Since  the  National  Violence 
Commission  estimated  that  there  are  now 
some  90  million  firearms  in  private  hands 
in  the  United  States,  ammunition  con- 
trol is  the  only  way  in  which  the  Gun 
Control  Act  can  affect  firearms  already 
privately  owned.  As  these  weapons  are 
impotent  without  ammunition,  it  is  only 
common  sense  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
that  ammunition  in  order  to  prohibit  its 
sale  to  juveniles,  known  felons,  and  other 
irresponsible  persons,  who  may  already 
own  flrearms. 

Third.  Since  evidence  of  the  purchase 
of  ammunition  used  in  a  crime  may  be 
an  important  element  of  proof,  ammuni- 
tion controls  would  assist  investigation  of 
crime.  Investigation  of  crime  bv  law  en- 
forcement officials  should  be  greatlv 
benefited  by  records  of  ammunition 
sales,  particularly  where  police  suspect 
a  particular  individual  of  a  specific  flre- 
arms crime. 

Despite  Senate  debate  on  these  points 
last  year,  however,  the  press  release  is- 
sued by  the  Senator  from  Utah  states 
that  ammunition  controls  are  of  no  help 
to  law-enforcement  officials  and  are  of  no 
significance  in  the  fight  against  crime. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  law-enforcement 
officer  who  says  so.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
one who  has  dealt  with  thi£  problem  who 
says  so. 

I  had  thought,  when  this  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Finance  Committee,  that 
the  Finance  Committee  would  be  pre- 
pared to  hold  hearings  on  it.  Our  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  Subcommittee  was  so 
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prepared.  We  had  scheduled  hearings  on 
this  subject  when  the  bill  was  suddenh 
withdrawn  and  a  "new"  one  introduced 
and  abruptly  referred  to  the  Finance 
Committee.  I  thought  and  all  of  us  inter- 
ested in  this  problem  thought,  the-e 
would  be  hearings.  We  never  expected 
this  quickie  attempt  to  put  this  amend- 
ment on  a  wholly  unrelated  House  bill 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  One  of  the  problems 
raised  by  the  amendment  was  obvious 
in  the  morning  paper.  I  saw  reported  m 
the  Washington  Post  today  that  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  amendment  does  not  feel 
that  his  amendment  covers  handgun  am- 
munition, yet  I  .see  that  in  the  commit- 
tee report,  on  page  30,  .22-caliber  rimfire 
ammunition  is.  in  fact,  included  in  ihp 
amendment. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  President 
that  30  percent  of  all  murders  commit- 
ted by  handguns  in  this  country  every 
year  are  neiT)etrated  bv  .22-caliber 
handguns.  Some  60  percent  of  murders 
committed  by  rifle  used  guns  of  22  cal- 
iber. Thirty-seven  percent  of  all  cun 
murders  involve  .22-caliber  ammunition 
I  thought  It  relevant  to  mention  tho^e 
statistics. 

There  does  appear  to  be  a  conflict  in 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Bennett  i  .  that  his  amendment  does 
not  include  handguns,  and  the  commit- 
tee report  to  which  I  just  made  refe-- 
ence. 

Mr.  DODD.  Tlie  Senator  is  correct  I 
am  very  pleased  that  the  Senator  has 
brought  this  point  up  at  this  time  be- 
cause it  is  a  salient  and  important  one 
These  .22-caliber  nmflre  bullets  are 
known  as  killer  bullets  by  the  law-en- 
forcement officials.  This  is  the  ammuni- 
tion that,  about  a  week  ago,  kUIed  four 
persons  in  a  bank  robberv.  This  is  the 
ammunition  that  is  so  cheap  to  buy 

If  the  Senator  from  Utah  really  be- 
lieves that  ammunition  controls  are  no 
help  to  the  police.  I  would  think  that 
he  would  be  willing  to  have  hearings  so 
that  he  could  hear  the  testimony  of  law- 
enforcement  officials  for  himself. 

We  also  need  hearings  to  correct  some 
misconceptions,  for  another  statement  in 
the  Senator  from  Utah's  press  release 
a  statement  which  might  be  amusing  in 
its  misrepresentation  if  it  were  not  so 
tragic,  tells  us  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment in  no  way  whatsover  affects  ex- 
isting controls  over  pistol  and  revolver 
ammunition. 

As  the  acting  majority  leader  just  said, 
the  Senator  from  Utah  implies  that  pis- 
tols and  revolvers  do  not  use  .22-cal'ber 
ammunition. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  knows  that  In 
1967,  of  the  1.188.000  pistols  and  revolv- 
ers estimated  to  have  been  sold,  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  would  fire  .22-caliber 
ammunition,  and.  of  all  imported  hand- 
giuis.  of  which  there  were  747.000  in  1967. 
the  great  majority  fire  .22-caliber  am- 
mimition. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  knows  that  70 
percent  of  all  the  ammunition  produced 
in  the  United  States  last  year  was  .22- 
caliber  ammunition,  and  that  30  per- 
cent of  the  persons  murdered  with  pis- 
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tols  la^t  year  were  murdered  with  .22- 
caliber  ammimition. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  knows  that 
his  amendment  would  exempt  these  and 
approximately  90  percent  of  all  flrearms 
from  ammunition  controls. 

This  amendment  would  exempt  90  per- 
cent of  all  firearms  from  ammunition 
control,  at  a  time  when  crime  is  rising 
ever>'  day,  at  a  time  when  the  number  of 
murders  committed  is  up  every  day,  at 
a  time  when  more  people  are  being  as- 
saulted every  day.  Yet  here  we  have  an 
amendment  presented  to  us  for  the  first 
time,  tagged  on  to  a  House  bill,  slipped 
into  the  Senate,  making  it  impossible  to 
fully  explore  the  matter  and,  because  of 
the  urgency  of  the  tax  measure,  getting 
Senators  stampeded  into  dismantling  the 
Gun  Control  Act. 

I  say  there  is  nothing  more  important 
to  the  American  people  than  that  this 
not  be  done,  and  certainly  that  it  not  be 
done  in  this  fashion,  without  any  hear- 
ings at  all  of  any  kind,  shape,  or  manner. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  does  not  have 
to  accept  my  statistics.  I  obtained  them 
during  hearings  on  firearms  control 
legislation.  However,  if  hearings  are 
held,  as  they  must  be  held,  the  Senator 
can  learn  for  himself  that  there  are  a 
significant  number  of  pistols  and  revolv- 
ers abroad  in  this  land  which  fire  .22- 
caliber  ammunition,  and  the  ammunition 
for  these  handgtms  would  be  exempt  un- 
der the  Senator's  amendment. 

In  fact,  if  the  pending  amendment  is 
passed,  essentially  all  that  is  left  sub- 
ject to  the  ammunition  controls  of  the 
Gun  Control  Act  are  large  caUber  hand- 
guns, which  constitute  a  very  small  frac- 
tion of  the  firearms  that  would  be  sub- 
ject tjo  the  bill. 

And  if  such  significant  gaps  in  the 
coverage  of  ammunition  are  to  be 
created,  is  it  not  clear  that  those  bent  on 
crime  will  convert  to  the  weapon  that  is 
mjost  available?  Surely  criminals  will 
find  it  easy  to  use  weapons  other  than 
the  few  large  caliber  handguns  still  sub- 
ject to  the  ammunition  controls. 

And,  I  hasten  to  point  out  that  a  pistol 
loaded  with  .22's  is  just  as  intimidating  to 
a  bank  teller,  or  a  person  walking  down 
a  dark  street,  or  to  a  transit  driver,  as 
aiij'  other  firearm. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that 
sportsmen  are  the  only  ones  who  use 
rifles  and  shotgims.  and  that  "Boy 
Scouts"  are  the  ones  who  use  .22  caUber 
ammunition.  I  note  that  the  active  ma- 
.iority  leader  has  left  the  floor,  but  I  ask 
Senators  to  consider: 

Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  killed 
by  a  pistol  firing  .22-cahber  bullets,  which 
Senator  Bennett  would  exempt; 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  were  killed  by 
rifle  bullets,  which  Senator  Bennett 
would  exempt; 

Medgar  Evers  was  killed  by  a  shotgun, 
the  ammunition  for  which  Senator  Ben- 
nett would  exempt. 

To  describe  this  amendment  as  appli- 
cable onlj'  to  sporting  ammunition  is  a 
charade,  it  is  deceptive,  and  it  is  mislead- 
ing. The  truth  is  tliat  this  amendment 
would,  if  adopted,  provide  assassins  and 
felons  of  every  description  with  free  and 
easy  access  to  their  choice  of  the  4.4  bil- 


lion rounds  of  ammunition  produced  in 
the  United  States  each  year. 

I  ask  Senators  to  consider  this  fact  and 
consider  it  well. 

Finally,  we  have  the  most  spurious  ar- 
gument  of   all.   We   are   told   that   this 
amendment   would   do   away   with   the 
'elaborate    registration    procedures   re- 
quired under  the  present  law." 

Mr.  President,  there  are  no  registration 
procedures  imder  the  present  law.  A  per- 
son shows  his  driver's  license  to  prove  he 
is  who  he  says  he  is,  when  he  was  born, 
where  he  lives  and  nothing  more. 

All  a  person  who  wants  to  buy  Uiis  kind 
of  a  bullet  has  to  say  is,  "I  am  John 
Jones,  I  am  over  21  years  of  age,  and  I 
live  at  No.  1  Smith  Street."  That  is  all 
he  has  got  to  say.  Now.  what  a  great 
burden  that  is,  considering  the  crime 
situation  in  this  country. 

I  have  bought  ammunition.  Many  of 
us  here  have.  My  judgment  is  that  most 
people  who  buy  ammunition  buy  it  at  a 
store  where  they  are  known.  Of  course 
there  are  some  exceptions;  but  generally, 
I  say,  a  person  buys  his  ammunition 
from  a  man  he  knows.  There  will  not  be 
a  great  burden  on  anybody  to  obtain 
ammunition  by  giving  the  simple  facts 
of  name,  age.  and  address. 

Of  course.  I  have  never  suggested  am- 
munition controls  would  stop  all  the 
crime  committed  with  guns.  All  I  have 
said  was  that  ammunition  controls 
would  help  us  a  httle  bit.  I  believe  a  crimi- 
nal will  be  a  little  bit  reluctant,  and 
perhaps  think  twice  about  buying  bullets, 
when  he  knows  he  has  to  give  his  name, 
age,  and  address,  and  that  if  he  gives 
false  information,  he  subjects  himself  to 
penalties  for  violation  of  the  law.  It  is 
said  that  the  criminals  would  continue 
to  violate  the  law  anyway. 

But.  Mr.  President,  all  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  make  It  a  little  bit  harder  for  crimi- 
nals, mentally  disturbed  people,  and 
children,  just  a  little  bit  harder. 

This  back-door  registration  canard 
was  put  abroad  by  the  gun  and  bullet 
lobby  and  they  have  fooled  many  well 
meaning  people,  and  apparently  many 
Senators. 

Sportsmen  have  not  been  hurt.  There 
have  been  more  hianting  licenses  issued 
since  the  Gun  Control  Act  was  passed 
last  year  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  this  country. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  the  Senate 
have  these  facts.  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell 
at  any  greater  length  upon  them  now. 
I  simply  call  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  ask  Senators  to  look  at  the 
facts,  and  to  reject  the  argtmients  for 
what  they  are,  iminformed,  unloimded 
and  unconscionable. 

And  when  the  time  comes.  I  ask  them 
to  reject  the  Bennett  amendment  and  to 
refer  it  to  an  appropriate  committee  for 
hearings,  so  that  misrepresentations  can 
be  corrected,  so  that  misconceptions  can 
be  clarified,  so  that  the  legislation  can  be 
placed  in  proper  perspective  and  the 
Senate  can  view  it  for  what  it  really  is. 

I  plead  with  those  who  are  pushing  this 
amendment  at  least  to  hold  hearings. 

Do  not  jam  this  measure  through  with- 
out hearings.  I  do  not  think  the  American 
people  want  that  to  happen.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senate  does. 
I  do  not  think  this  matter  has  been 


thought  out  carefully  enough.  U  it  can 
be  proved  m  proper  hearings  that  it  Is 
not  needed,  that  it  is  too  cumbersome 
or  too  expensive.  aU  right;  then  we  will 
have  the  record  before  us. 

But  this  is  a  terrible  wav  to  legislate 
on  a  subject  of  this  importance,  and  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 


VIETNAM  INVOLVEMENT- 
NATIONAL  INSANITY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President  in 
March  of  1964  I  first  spoke  out  in  the 
Senate  criticizing  our  involvement  in  a 
ground  war  in  Vietnam.  In  the  course  of 
my  remarks  I  quoted  excerpts  from  a 
letter  from  the  wife  of  a  serviceman  who 
formerly  lived  in  Ohio  but  was  then  hy- 
ing in  Saigon  where  her  husband  was 
stationed.  She  WTOte: 

A  big  problem  is  that  most  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese  do  not  really  care  about  the  war,  most 
of  them  do  not  want  to  fight.  There  are 
Vietnamese  guards  at  the  Amertcan  Instal- 
lations In  Saigon  and  elsewhere  In  south 
Vietnam.  When  these  bases  are  attacked  by 
the  VC  some  of  the  Vietnamese  guards  are 
bribed,  some  run  away.  .  .  .  There  haa  been 
a  noticeable  lack  of  any  Vietnamese  around 
these  bases.  It  seems  very  likely  that  they 
have  been  warned  beforehand  .  .  .  When 
the  south  Vietnamese  armed  forces  do  have 
a  chance  to  fire  on  the  Vletcong  quite  oft«n 
they  refuse  .  .  Even  if  they  were  recelv- 
Ing  adequate  training  to  fight  the  war  by 
themselves  (which  they  are  not)  they  coiUd 
not  and  would  not  win  by  themselves  because 
they  have  no  will  to  fight  and  win. 

I  stated  then  and  I  state  now  that  it  is 
"more  than  obvious  that  If  this  war  is 
won  It  will  have  to  be  won  by  the  Amer- 
icans." This  was  confirmed  when  In  1965 
I  spent  nesu-ly  a  month  in  Southeast  Asia 
on  a  factfinding  mission  and  at  that  time 
I  was  in  every  area  of  South  Vietnam. 

It  was  clearly  said  yesterday  by  the 
distlngtiished  senior  Senator  from  Ida- 
ho (Mr.  Chttrch)  that  the  strength  of 
antiwar  sentiment  in  Congress  has 
grown  out  of  its  nonpartisan  nature.  In 
1964  when  Senator  Chttrch  and  I  first 
protested  our  deepening  involvement  in 
Vietnam  we  were  speaking  against  the 
policies  of  a  Democrat  in  the  White 
House.  Our  primary  concern  was  our 
country's  interest.  That  should  always 
be  placed  above  partisan  considerations. 

Throughout  1964  and  1965  and  even 
more  recently  than  that  there  was  far 
less  dissent  against  the  war  than  there 
is  now.  No  longer  do  I  receive  abusive  and 
denimciatory  letters  from  Ohio  cdtizens 
suggesting  I  am  a  Communist  sympa- 
thizer because  I  have  spoken  out  in 
Ohio  and  in  the  Senate  against  our  ever- 
deepening  involvement  in  a  dvil  war  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  that  I  no 
longer  receive  abusive  and  Insulting  let- 
ters and  telephone  calls  from  Ohio  citi- 
zens terming  me  "a  traitor,"  "Peacenik," 
a  "Hanoi  sympathizer,"  "a  stupid  dove" 
is  that  every  little  community  in  my 
State  has  been  afflicted  with  the  trag- 
edy of  the  loss  of  priceless  lives  of  recent 
high  school  graduates  who  were  drafted 
or  who  enlisted  to  serve  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  That  tragedy  has  been  inflicted 
upon  nearly  every  village  and  small  city 
throughout  the  country. 
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I  wish  to  plainly  state  today,  as  I 
have  repeatedly  in  the  past,  that  all  of 
our  Armed  Forces  should  be  withdrawn 
from  combat  in  Vietnam  before  the  end 
of  this  year,  December  31,  1969.  They 
should  be  withdrawn  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  they  were  sent  in — by  planes 
and  by  ships.  Furthermore,  if  it  is 
claimed  all  of  the  more  than  500,000 
Americans  in  our  Armed  Forces  in  Viet- 
nam cannot  be  returned  to  this  country 
In  the  few  months  remaining,  then  I 
urge  today  that  those  officers  and  men 
of  our  Army.  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  should  be  returned  before  the 
end  of  this  year  to  coastal  bases  such  as 
Cam  Ranh  Bay  and  DaNang  smd  placed 
in  defensive  posture  in  those  coastal  en- 
claves as  advocated  years  ago  by  General 
Gavin,  General  Rldgway,  and  others 
where  they  would  have  the  cover  and 
protection  of  our  7th  Fleet  and  of  our 
alrpower. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  10  addi- 
tional'c^inutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  one  of  those  who  attended  the  recent 
luncheon  in  the  Vandenberg  Room  of 
Democratic  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives who  joined  in  plarming  an  October 
15  demonstration  to  protest  against  oior 
involvement  in  Vietnam  which  has  been 
termed  the  Vietnam  moratorium.  I  know 
that  we  who  participated  in  that  lunch- 
eon are  responding  to  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  the  country. 

President  Nixon  stated  at  his  recent 
press  conference  that  under  no  circum- 
stances   would   he   be   affected    by    the 
coming  antiwar  demonstrations.  To  me 
this  demonstrates  a  shockmg  attitude.  To 
me  it  seems  that  our  waging  a  ground 
war  in  a  little  Asiatic  country  torn  by  in- 
ternal insurrection  could  be  termed  mad- 
ness. Vietnam  is  of  no  importance  what- 
ever to  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  an  act  of  international  insanity  that 
the  Johnson  administration  involved  us 
on  a  huge  scale  in  this  immoral,  unde- 
clared war  which  is  the  most  unpopular 
foreign  war  waged  in  the  history  of  this 
Republic.  It  has  now  become  the  bloodi- 
est from  our  standpoint  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception of  World  War  II.  and  also  the 
longest  in  the  history  of  our  Republic. 
It  was  pleasing  to  me  that  recently  in 
this  chamber   the   distinguished   junior 
Senator  from  New  York  'Mr,  Goodell* 
six)ke  out  against  our  waging  a  war  in 
Vietnam  and  urged  that  all  of  our  sol- 
diers be  returned,  not  by  the  end  of  this 
year,  but  by  the  end  of  1970.  It  seems  to 
me  he  is  a  Johrmy-come-lately.  to  oppos- 
ing our  involvement  in  that  miserable 
civil  war.  However,  I  say.  better  late  than 
never.  I  praise  him  for  his  conclusions 
and  for  his  statement.  I  know  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  expressed 
his  concern  in  the  other  body  in  August 
1967.  I  did  not  agree  then  and  I  do  not 
agree  now  with  the  statement  he  then 
made  as  follows : 

If  the  United  States  should  fall  in  South 
Vietnam— if  its  resolve  should  weaken  to 
the  point  of  retreat  and  departure  under 
conditions  as  ignominious  as  those  experi- 


enced by  the  French  in  1954.  then  surely 
the  "domino  theory"  will  be  rendered  in- 
evitable by  the  power  vacuum  In  the  area 
and  the  voracious  and  Inexorable  expan- 
sionist Interests  of  the  Ckjmmunlst  Chinese 
state. 


The  domino  theory  was  formulated  by 
former  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
DuUes.  It  was  supposed  to  mean  that 
if  one  Asiatic  country  were  to  fall,  all 
others  would  fall  like  dominoes. 

That  theory  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
credited since  that  time.  He  was  using 
that  theory  then  as  an  excuse  to  help 
the  French  who  were  trying  to  retain 
their  lush  Indochinese  empire  against 
the  Vietnamese  who  were  fighting  for 
national  liberation. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  President,  that  I  voted 
in  favor  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion. I  was  misinformed  at  that  time  as 
were  other  Senators.  Later  I  tried  to  rec- 
tify that  mistake.  On  March  1.  1966,  five 
Senators  of  the  United  Stales  voted  to 
repeal  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  It 
happens  I  was  one  of  those  five  as  were 
my  colleagues  Senator  Ftjlbright,  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, and  the  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  McCarthy). 

Mr.  President,  it  was  most  discourag- 
ing that  directly  following  January  20 
of  this  year  President  Nixon  dismissed 
our  great  negotiator  at  the  Paris  peace 
conference,  W.  AvereU  Harriman,  and 
substituted  in  his  place  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.  This  was  a  disservice  to  our  coun- 
try and  to  the  cause  of  peace.  Ambas- 
sador W.  Averell  Harriman  is  a  trtily 
great  American  diplomat  and  statesman. 
It  was  he  as  Ambassador  for  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  who 
achieved  the  agreement  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  Limited  nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  sought  for  in  vain  by  three  U.S. 
Presidents. 

I  know  Henrj-  Cabot  Lodge  person- 
ally. During  my  two  visits  in  Vietnam  I 
talked  with  him.  I  know  his  thoughts 
and  his  views.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  is  re- 
garded as  a  close  friend  and  an  admirer 
of  that  flamboyant  air  marshal.  Vice 
President  Ky.  who  was  born  and  reared 
in  North  Vietnam  and  was  in  the  French 
Air  Force  in  1954  fighting  his  own  peo- 
ple who  were  seeking  national  liberation. 
Furthermore  Ambassador  Lodge  is  a 
minor  league  warhawk.  His  achieve- 
ments as  an  Ambassador  have  been  ex- 
tremely questionable.  I  am  not  able  to 
cite  any. 

President  Nixon  made  the  further  mis- 
takes of  dismissing  Cyrus  Vance,  our 
other  highly  respected  negotiator  for 
peace  at  the  Paris  conference,  and  of  re- 
taining Ellsworth  Bunker  as  our  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Saigon  militarist  regime. 
Bunker  has  been  proven  wrong  from  the 
time  he  became  Ambassador.  He  has 
demonstrated  that  he  is  a  shortsighted 
diplomat  and  entirely  subservient  to  the 
Thieu  and  Ky  militarist  regime  in  Sai- 
gon. 

Why  do  President  Nixon  and  his  admin- 
istration continue  on  a  huge  scale  an  un- 
justified war  Americans  no  longer  sup- 
port? Why  continue  to  bolster  a  Saigon 
militarist  regime  we  cannot  trust?  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  order  of  withdrawal  of  60.- 
000  American  troops,  while  we  keep  more 
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than  half  a  million  men  under  arms  in 
Vietnam,  is  but  a  token  gesture.  At  that 
rate  it  will  take  at  least  10  years  to 
withdraw  completely  from  the  Vietnam 
quagmire. 

When  campaigning  for  the  Presidency 
less  than  a  year  ago  Richard  Nixon  stated 
he  had  a  secret  plan  to  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  That  plan  is  evidently  still  his 
secret. 

Also  we  now  read  the  shocking  news 
that  Government  troops  in  Laos  backed 
by  U.S.  planes  from  bases  in  Thailand  re- 
captured Muong  Soui  from  a  Pathet  Lao 
battalion    which    had    captured    it   last 
June.  The  news  report  published  today 
said   three   Government    battalions   as- 
saulted Muong  Soul  from  three  directions 
and  met  only  light  resistance  from  the 
remaining  battalion  of  North  Vietnamese 
and  Pathet  Lao.  Pathet  Lao.  in  Laotion 
means  the  forces  seeking  national  libera- 
tion. Of  course,  the  Pentagon  propa- 
gandists refer  to  them  as  Communists 
Many  are  Buddhists.  Many  are  ignorant 
tribesmen  who  have  no  political  philoso- 
phy  whatever  but   who   remember  and 
whose  parents  remember  the  tyranny  of 
French    colonial    oppression.    American 
citizens  should  know  that  they  as  taxpay- 
ers are  paying  out  money  everj-  day,  eveiy 
hoiu-.    for    our    involvement    with    our 
Armed  Forces  including  B-52  bombers 
in  Laos. 

Mr.  President,  while  in  Southeast  Asia 
last  year  I  was  flown  to  every  area  of 
Laos  by  helicopter.  I  was  a  guest  at  our 
Embassy  in  Vientiane.  During  the  period 
I  was  in  the  southern  area  of  Laos,  it  was 
my  considered  judgment  that  this  very 
undeveloped  area  was  not  worth  the  life 
of  one  American  soldier.  That  became 
more  evident  as  I  was  flown  by  helicop- 
ter to  the  hills  and  moimtains  and  un- 
believable primitive  areas  of  north,  east 
and  western  Laos.  The  situation  in  Laos 
is  now  at  a  critical  point.  The  adminis- 
tration may  soon  have  to  decide  whether 
to  escalate  the  war  there  or  scale  our  in- 
volvement down  to  smaller  proportions. 
We  must  not  permit  Laos  to  become  an- 
other Vietnam. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

EXECUTIVE  COMML^NICATIONS 
ETC. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
Report  on   Use  of  Pltnds   Appropriated  in 
THE    Department    of   Defense    Approprw- 
TioN   Act,    1969,   and   the   Military   Con- 
struction Appropriation  Act,  1969 
A   letter  from   the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  no 
use  was  made  of  funds  appropriated  under 
section  536,  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act,  1969  (PL.  90-580)  and  section 
109  of  the  Military  Construction  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1969  (P.L.  90-513),  during  the  pe- 
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rlod  January  1  to  June  30,  1969,  to  make 
payments  under  contracts  for  any  program, 
project,  or  activity  In  a  foreign  country  ex- 
cept where,  after  consultation  with  a  des- 
ignee of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it  waa 
determined  that  the  use,  by  purchase  from 
the  Treasiiry,  of  currencies  of  such  country 
acquired  pursuant  to  law  was  not  feasible 
for  the  reason  that  the  Treasury  Department 
was  not  holding  excess  foreign  currencies  in 
the  country  Involved;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

PRnpoSED   Social   SEctmiTY    .■Amendments   of 
1969 

\  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transnilttlng  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  an  increase  in  benefits 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  program,  provide  for  automatic 
benefit  Increases  thereafter  In  the  event  of 
future  increases  in  the  cost  of  living,  pro- 
vide for  future  automatic  Increases  in  the 
earnings  and  contribution  base,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  the  accompanying  papers) :  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Reports   of   the   Comptroller    General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Slates,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  rep>ort  on  the  need  for  improvements 
in  the  administration  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration nursing  home  care  program, 
September  29.  1969  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  improvements  needed  In  the 
management  of  Government  owned  and 
leased  real  property  overseas.  Department  of 
5tate,  dated  September  30,  1969  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

Report  on  the  Minerals  E.xploration 
Assistance  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
fourth  annual  report  on  the  minerals  ex- 
ploration assistance  program,  authorized  by 
the  act  of  August  21.  1958,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1969.  Office  of  Minerals  Explora- 
tion, Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the 
Interior  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Report  on  Participation  Agreement — 
Navajo  Project 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reporting  on  the  Navajo  Project  Parliclpa- 
tion  Agreement  between  the  United  States 
of  .'America,  Arizona  Public  Service  Co..  De- 
partment of  Water  &  Power  of  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles,  Nevada  Power  Co.,  Salt  River 
Project  Agricultural  Improvement  &  Power 
District,  and  the  Tucson  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
(with  accompanying  papers);  lo  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Rehobt  on  Claims  Paid  Under  the  Military 
Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees  Claims 
Act  op  1964 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
listing  claims  settled  In  fiscal  year  1969, 
setting  forth  the  name  of  each  claimant 
the  amount  claimed  and  the  amount  paid  for 
each  bureau,  under  the  Military  Personnel 
and  Civilian  Employees  Claims  Act  of  1964. 
as  amended  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Proposed   Legislation   Increasing  Criminal 

Penalties  Under  the  Sherman  ANrrrRtrsT 

.^ct 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  Increase  criminal  pen- 
alties   under    the    Sherman    Antitrust    Act 


(with  accompanying  papers);    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans.  U.S.A  , 
National  Memorial,  Inc. 
A  letter  from  the  National  Secretarv,  Jew- 
ish War  Veterans.  U  S.A  ,  National  Memorial, 
Inc  ,  transmitting  pursuant  to  law.  an  audit 
report   of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  USA 
National    Memorial.    Inc,    April    1,    1968    to 
March  31.   1969    (with  an   accompanying  re- 
port);   to  the  Committee   on   the  Judiciary 
Report  on  a  Study  of  Streambank  EIhosion 
IN  the  Untted  States 

A  letter  from  the  Special  Assistant  (Civil 
Functions) ,  Department  of  the  Army,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  on  a  study  of  streambank  erosion  In 
the  United  States,  August,  1969  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on   Public   Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc,,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By     the     ACTING     PRESIDENT     pro 
tempore : 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Missouri;   which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table: 

"RESOLtrnoN,  Missouri  House  of 
Representatives 

"Whereas,  the  Missouri  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  learned  with  profound  regret  of 
the  untimely  death  of  the  Honorable  Everett 
McKlnley  Dlrksen,  United  States  Senator 
from  Illinois:  and 

"Whereas.  Senator  Dlrksen  was  widely  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  great  American  states- 
men of  modern  times;  and 

"Whereas,  the  great  voice  of  this  beloved 
statesman  has  been  forever  stilled  In  the 
legislative  halls  of  the  Congress  in  Washing- 
ton and  in  the  homes  of  all  Americans;  and 

"Whereas,  Senator  Dlrksen  who  put  his 
country  first  and  his  duty  as  he  saw  it  first, 
was  respected  by  members  of  both  major 
political  parties;  and 

"Whereas,  this  Is  a  loss  for  the  entire 
nation.  Including  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Missouri; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  when 
the  Missouri  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  General  Assembly  now  as- 
sembled In  the  First  Extraordinary  Session, 
adjourns  today.  It  adjourn  in  respect  to  his 
memory;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Missouri 
House  of  Representatives  express  its  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  his  widow  and  that  a  suitably 
Inscribed  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
her  at  her  home  in  Pekln,  Xllinols,  and  that 
copies  be  sent  to  the  Clerk  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

"Attest: 

"Agnes  Moore, 

"Chief  Clerk." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
Micronesia;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  .Affairs: 

"H.J.  Res.  53 
"A  house  Joint  resolution  respectfully  urging 
the  United  States  of  America  to  refrain 
from  enacting  any  legislation  that  would 
affect  or  alter  the  present  political  status 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands until  the  people  of  Micronesia 
through  their  duly  elected  representatives 
advise  the  United  States  of  their  wishes 
and  desires  with  respect  to  their  future 
political  status 

"Whereas,  several  legislative  measures  are 
now  pending  and  others  are  likely  to  be  in- 
troduced  soon   in   the   United   States   Con- 


gress, any  one  of  which  If  enacted  would  al- 
ter the  present  political  and  constitutional 
status  of  the  Trust  Territory;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  as  an  Admin- 
istering Authority  by  virtue  of  Article  76  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  has  as- 
sumed inter  alia  the  obligation  to  foster  the 
development  of  such  political  institutions  as 
are  suited  to  the  Trust  Territory  and  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  the  liihabltants  of 
the  Trust  Territory  toward  self-government 
or  independence  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  Terri- 
tory and  Its  peoples  and  the  freelv  expressed 
wishes  of  the  people  concerned;  and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Micronesia  are 
actively  seeking  to  decide  on  their  future 
political  status,  and  are  in  the  process  of 
considering  meaningful  proposals  of  political 
and  constitutional  alternatives  open  to  them 
for  this  purpose;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Congress 
that  any  change  of  political  status  of  Micro- 
nesia must  for  reasons  of  Justice  and  dignity 
reflect  the  desires,  wishes,  and  aspirations  of 
the  people  concerned  as  expressed  through 
their  duly  elected  representatives-  now 
therefore, 

■  Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Third  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia, Second  Regular  Session,  1969,  the  Sen- 
ate concurring  that  this  Congress  by  means 
of  this  Joint  Resolution  and  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Micronesia  respectfully  urges 
the  United  States  of  .-America  to  refrain  from 
enacting  any  legislation  that  would  affect 
the  present  political  status  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  until  the 
people  of  Micronesia  through  their  duly 
elected  representatives  have  advised  the 
United  States  of  their  wishes,  desires  and 
aspirations  with  respect  to  their  future  po- 
litical status;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Joint  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  President 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  Congress 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  Congress.  President  of  the 
Trusteeship  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
President  of  the  Sectu-lty  Councai  of  the 
United  Nations.  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  High  Commissioner  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"Adopted  August  24.  1969 

".'Attest: 

"Bethwel  Henry, 
"Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
"Carl  Heine. 
"Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
"Amata  Kabua. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"V^ictorio  Uherbelau. 
"Clerk  of  the  Senate" 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  of 
Albion.  Mich.,  remonstrating  against  any  pro- 
posed amendment  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  relating  to  the  abolition  of  the  exist- 
ing tax  exemption  for  Interest  on  municipal 
bonds:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  of  Claw- 
son.  Mich.,  remonstrating  against  anv  pro- 
posed amendment  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  relaUng  to  the  abolition  of  the  existing 
tax  exemption  for  interest  on  municipal 
bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

A  petition  from  the  members  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  Hendersonville,  NC.  ex- 
pressing concern  over  Internal  crises  con- 
fronting the  Nation;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH : 
S.  2972.  A    bill    authorizing    a    survey    of 
hart>ors  and  rivers,  territory  of  Guam,  in  the 
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Interest  of  navigation,  nood  csontrol,  and 
related  water  resource  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mltt«e  on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Griffin. 
Mr.   BoGGS,  Mr.   Hansen,   Mr.  Pong. 
and  Mr.  Murphy  )  : 
S.  2973.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity   Act    to    provide    an    Increase    In    benefits 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance   program,    provide    for   automatic 
benefit  Increases  thereafter  in  the  event  of 
future  Increases  in  the  cost  of  living,  pro- 
vide for  future  automatic   Increases   in    the 
earnings  and  contribution  base,  and  for  other 
ptirpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
By  Mr,  BAKER: 
S.  2974.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pribllc  Wel- 
fare. 

By  Mr.  SPONG: 
S.  2975.  A  bill  to  require  certain  persons 
to  wear  approved  eye  protective  devices  when 
participating  in  certain  vocational,  indus- 
trial arts,  and  chemical-physical  lat>oratory 
courses  of  instruction  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  The  remarks   of   Mr.   Spong   when   he   in- 
trodue«<l  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
-undar-the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
S.  2976.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Margarita 
Anne  Marie  Baden    (Nguyen   Tan   Nga);    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
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shop  or  lab  classes  in  any  District  of 
Columbia  school  to  wear  Industrial  qual- 
ity eye  protective  devices  in  hazardous 
situations.  The  bill  lists  the  courses  of 
InBtruction  where  eye  protective  devices 
will  be  needed.  It  is  left  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  to  determine  through 
regulation  the  specific  circumstances  in 
which  these  will  be  worn. 

The  bill  provides  three  alternative  ways 
of  furnishing  the  required  eye  protective 
devices  to  students  and  teachers.  The 
safety  glasses  may  be  given  outright,  pur- 
chased and  sold  at  cost  to  students  and 
teachers,  or  made  available  for  a  moder- 
ate fee.  All  visitors  to  shop  and  lab  classes 
will  be  provided  with  eye  protective  de- 
vices. 


S.  2975— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
REQUIRING  THE  USE  OF  EYE 
PROTECTIVE  DEVICES  IN  HAZ- 
ARDOUS SHOP  AND  LAB  CLASS- 
ES IN  ALL  DISTRICT  OP  COLUM- 
BIA SCHOOLS 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  re- 
quiring all  students,  teachers,  or  visitors 
at  any  public  or  private  District  of 
Columbia  school  or  college  to  wear 
approved  eye  protection  devices  when 
participating  in  certain  vocational  Indus- 
trial arts,  and  chemical-physical  labora- 
tory classes  in  accord  with  regiilations 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council.  Twenty-nine  States  in- 
cluding Maryland  and  Virginia  have  laws 
requiring  eye  protective  equipment  in 
school  shop  and  laboratory  classes.  The 
District  of  Columbia  does  not. 

In  States  without  such  legislation 
there  has  been  an  increasing  number  of 
eye  injuries  resulting  from  school  work- 
shop and  lab  mishaps.  These  injuries, 
many  of  them  causing  irreparable  loss  of 
vision,  could  have  been  prevented  if  the 
students  had  been  wearing  industrial 
quality  eye  protection  at  the  time  of  the 
accident. 

This  legislation  will  not  only  protect 
students  from  such  injuries,  but  good  eye 
safety  habits  learned  in  school  should 
reduce  the  number  of  accidents  later  In 
life. 

It  is  a  tragedy  when  a  grown  man  suf- 
fers the  needless  loss  of  eyesight  due  to 
the  failure  to  use  proper  safeguards.  How 
much  more  poignant  is  the  loss  when  it 
affects  a  youngster  on  the  very  threshold 
of  life.  This  can  be  prevented  by  taking 
steps  to  require  the  use  of  eye  protective 
devices  in  hazardous  shop  and  lab  classes 
in  all  District  of  Columbia  schools. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  that  I 
am  introducing  today  is  to  require  every 
student,    teacher,    or    visitor    attending 


It  is  vital  that  all  eye  protective  devices 
meet  high-quality  standards.  Maximum 
impact  resistance,  good  optical  qualities 
and  workmanship,  nonflammable,  non- 
toxic, and  noncorrosive  materials  are  all 
important  features  of  eye  protective  de- 
vices. The  accepted  guide  to  quality  is 
the  American  Standard  Safety  Code 
Z87.1-1968.  This  code  was  sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  by  the  U.S.  American  Stand- 
ards Institute,  Inc.  The  code  is  used  by 
both  industry  and  all  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment in  establishing  specifications  for 
eye  protectors.  Therefore,  to  safeguard 
against  the  use  of  poor  quality  eye  pro- 
tective devices,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
safety  devices  meet  the  standards  of  the 
Z87  Code. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health,  Education,  Welfare,  and 
Safety  I  hope  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
legislation  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  this  bill  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  2975).  to  require  certain 
peisons  to  wear  approved  eye  protective 
devices  when  participating  in  certain  vo- 
cational, industrial  arts,  and  chemical- 
physical  laboratory  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Spong,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2975 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  every 
student,  teacher,  or  other  person  participat- 
ing In,  teaching,  or  observing  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing courses  of  instruction  in  any  school 
In  the  District  of  Coliunbla  shall  be  required 
to  wear  industrial  quality  eye  protective  de- 
vices during  such  Ume  as  shall  be  prescribed 
by  regulations  issued  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  In  accordance  with  section 
3  of  this  Act: 

(1)  vocational,  technical.  Industrial  arts, 
chemical,  or  chemical-physical  courses  of 
Instruction  involving  exposure  to  (A)  hot 
molten  metals,  or  other  molten  materials; 
(Bi  muling,  sawing,  turning,  shaping,  cut- 
Ung,  grinding,  or  stamping  of  any  solid 
materials;  (C)  heat  treatment,  tempering,  or 
kiln  firing  of  any  metal  or  other  material; 
(D)  gae  or  electric  arc  welding,  or  other  forma 
of  welding  processes;    (E)  repair  or  servicing 


of  any   vehicle;   or   (P»    caustic  or  explosive 
materials;  or 

(2)  chemical,  physical,  cr  combined  chem- 
ical-physical laboratory  courses  of  Instruc- 
tion involving  caustic  or  explosive  mater'.Us 
hot  liquids  or  solids,  injurious  radiations' 
or  other  hazards 

Sec.  2.  The  eye  protective  devices  requTed 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  may  be  lur- 
nished  to  all  students  and  teachers,  p.ir- 
chased  and  sold  at  cost  to  students  unci 
teacliers,  or  made  available  for  a  moder  i-e 
rental  fee,  and  shall  be  furnished  for  A\ 
visitors  to  shops  and  laboratories  wherein 
such  courses  of  instruction  are  held,  for  'se 
by  them  m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  The  devices  required  to  be  wr  rn 
by  this  Act  shall  meet  the  standards  of  he 
United  States  of  America  Standard  Saietv 
Code  for  Head.  Eye.  and  Respiratory  Protec- 
tion, Z87. 1-1968.  and  subsequent  revlsic  ns 
thereof,  approved  by  the  United  Stales  of 
America  Standards  Institute,  Incorporat-^d 
Sbc.  3.  The  District  of  Columbia  Council 
is  authorized  to  Issue  such  regulations  as  tnw 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provlaiom  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term 
"school"  means  any  school  imder  the  control 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, any  college,  school,  or  other  vocational 
or  educational  facility  under  the  control  of 
the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  any  prlv  ue 
school,  and  and  any  college,  university  jr 
other  vocational  or  educational  Institution 
or  facility  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Sec.  5,  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the 
expiration  of  ninety  days  following  the  date 
of   ite   enactment. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 


,1. 


S.  2548 


Mi-,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadce).  I  ajsk  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
<Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Spong)  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  2548.  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  food  service  programs  pro- 
vided for  children  under  such  acts 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  HUGH  SCOTT  SUPPORTS 
DIRECT  POPULAR  ELECTION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  President  for  his  political  real- 
ism in  endorsing  the  direct  popular  elec- 
tion approach  to  electoral  reform  con- 
tained in  his  message  on  this  subject 
today.  President  Nixon  has  once  again 
demonstrated  that  politics  continues  to 
be  the  art  of  the  possible  by  pointing  out 
that  the  time  is  right  for  electoral  col- 
lege reform  and  that  we  cannot  afford 
the  luxury  of  losing  this  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  change  our  presidential  elec- 
tion procedures. 

I  am  confident  that  the  legislature  in 
my  own  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
will  overwhelmingly  ratify  the  direct 
popular  election  method  should  it  be 
submitted  to  them.  In  a  poll  which  I  took 
this  past  winter,  69  percent  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania legislators  responding  favored 
direct  popular  elections.  Subsequently, 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  has 
approved  by  a  wide  margin  the  direct 
method  of  election  approach.  Indicating 
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that  the  support  for  this  plan  is  much 
more  extensive  than  previously  thought. 
My  position  has  always  been  that  I  would 
support  direct  electoral  reform  in  lieu  of 
the  district  approach  if  it  was  reported 
to  the  full  Senate  from  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciar>-  Committee. 

As  a  member  of  that  committee,  we 
will  soon  consider  the  problem  of  elec- 
toral reform.  While  I  continue  to  favor 
the  district  approach  to  electoral  reform 
at  this  time,  I  will  support  whatever 
legislation  is  reported  from  the  Judiciarj' 
Committee  to  the  Senate  floor.  I  believe 
that  we  should  not  lose  the  opportunity 
for  acting  on  electoral  reform  this  year, 
and  I  will  support  the  plan  which  has  the 
best  chance  of  passing  Congress  and  be- 
ing ratified  by  the  States, 


RADIO  STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD  ON  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  a  recent  radio  state- 
ment by  me  on  the  subject  of  social 
security. 

Tliere  being  no  objection  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  Social  Security  program  now  reaches 
almost  25  million  cltlzena  In  the  tTnlted 
States.  More  than  822  million  in  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  go  into  Wert  Virginia  every 
month,  and  more  than  290,000  of  our  state's 
residents  are  being  reached  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity program. 

Because  so  many  Americans  are  totally 
dependent  on  Social  Security  beneflte  for 
support.  I  think  the  reasons  are  compelling 
for  keeping  the  program  relevant  to  the  age 
in  which  we  live.  I  have,  therefore,  intro- 
duced a  series  of  bills  designed  to  bring 
jbout  some  necessary  changes,  one  of  which 
IS  an  immediate — €ui  Immediate — Increase  in 
Social  Security  benefits.  Congress  needs  to 
act  now,  because  our  inflated  economy  Is 
bringing  unbearable  pressures  on  Social  Se- 
curity recipients  and  others  with  limited  or 
fixed  incomes. 

The  consumer  price  Index  shows  that  the 
cost  of  living  has  risen  approximately  eight 
per  cent  since  the  last  Increase  in  Social 
Security  benefits  took  effect  in  February 
of  1968.  So  the  need  for  an  Increase  in  bene- 
fits is  obvious:  and  there  are  other  im- 
provements which  Congress  should  enact  as 
w'ell  One  of  the  bills  which  I  have  Intro- 
duced would  lower  the  age  limit  at  which 
-Americans   may  apply  for  benefits. 

The  Senate  has  accepted  this  amendment 
offered  by  me  on  about  four  occasions,  I 
believe,  during  the  eleven  years  which  I 
have  served  in  the  Senate.  But  in  every 
instance,  the  Hotise  conferees  have  been 
unwilling  to  accept  this  change  in  the  laws 
At  the  present  time,  an  individual  must 
w^lt  until  he  Is  age  65  to  receive  full  Social 
Security  payments.  Or  he  can  qualify  at  age 
62  for  actuarlaUy-reduced  benefits.  I  believe 
that  these  age  limits  are  not  realisOc.  and, 
as  I  have  stated,  I  am  pushing  legislation  to 
permit  persons  to  volimtarlly  take  reduced 
benefits  at  age  60.  Moreover,  I  think  that 
Concress  shoxUd  make  full  benefits  available 
at  aee  62.  M  the  present  time,  an  individual 
mtisT  wait  until  the  age  65  to  receive  full 
benefits.  But  as  I  say,  I  think  Congress  should 
•nake  full  benefits  available  at  age  62.  Auto- 
mation U  taking  its  toll  on  the  Jobs  held 
by  many  of  our  citizens,  and  minions  of 
Americans  are  finding  that  they  are  physi- 
cally unable  to  work  as  they  approach  their 
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sixties,  and  they  are  not  able  to  find  em- 
ployment because  of  their  age. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  provid- 
ing benefits  at  an  earlier  age  would  also 
encourage  some  workers  to  retire  who  might, 
of  necessity,  he  clinging  to  Jobs  that  push 
them  to  the  limits  of  physical  endurance. 
It  is  estimated  that  800,000  Americans — 
10,000  of  them  in  West  Virginia— would 
choose  to  retire  at  age  60  with  reduced  bene- 
fits if  Congress  were  to  enact  my  bill.  A 
sigrUflcant  p>ortlon  of  these  800.000  persons 
would  vacate  Jobs  allowing  younger  people 
to  advance  to  the  positions  previously  held 
by  the  retirees.  And  this  would  additionally 
create  job  openings  at  lower  levels  for  peo- 
ple Just  entering  the  labor  market  In  other 
words,  lowering  the  age  for  benefits  to  age  60 
would  have  a  fxjtentlally  significant  impact 
on  the  nation's  social  and  economic  struc- 
ture. 

And  there  are  other  areas  which  merit  the 
attention  of  Congress  and  I  am  advocating, 
particularly.  Improvements  in  benefits  to 
widows  and  to  the  disabled.  I  think  that  a 
widow  should  be  able  to  qualify  for  bene- 
fits at  age  50  And  I  will  discuss  this  and 
other  proposals  in  more  detail  at  a  later 
date. 

The  areas  which  I  have  enumerated  today 
are  some  of  the  more  Impwrtant  ones  re- 
quiring Immediate  attention.  And  I  am  hope- 
ful that  Congress  will  move  speedily  to  enact 
the  necessary  changes.  We  owe  much  to  our 
citizens  who  are  approaching  their  retire- 
ment years,  and  the  least  we  can  assure  them 
is  that  the  Social  Security  program  can  be 
one  of  w^hlch  they  can  count  for  meaningful 
help  when  the  tinie  comes. 


PRISONERS  OP  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
war  drags  on  and  there  is  no  end  in  sight, 
public  attention  is  focused  constantly  on 
the  weekly  casualty  rate.  Largely  for- 
gotten are  the  hundreds  of  Americans 
being  held  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
by  the  Vietcong. 

I  know  that  all  Senators  have  received 
many  letters  from  the  parents  and  wives 
of  those  held  captive  in  the  North  and 
in  the  South.  I  recently  received  a  letter 
from  the  mother  of  the  only  militar>' 
doctor  to  have  been  captured  in  the  war. 
The  letter  Is  important  not  only  for  its 
poignant  plea  for  congressional  action  to 
secure  the  release  of  the  POW's,  but  be- 
cause it  is  symbolic  of  the  sentiment  of 
thousands  of  Americsins  w^ho  have 
changed  their  views  on  the  war  and  want 
it  brought  to  an  Immediate  end.  The 
frustration  felt  by  Mrs.  Robert  Kushner 
and  countless  others  has  dispelled  the 
false  behef  that  our  commitment  to  flRht 
in  Vietnam  was  necessary  to  secure 
American  security  at  home.  Her  desire 
that  our  prisoners  in  the  North  not  be 
forgotten  in  any  negotiated  settlement  is 
a  valid  request  made  of  the  Congress  and 
of  the  administration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ukkvxlle,  Va., 
August  31,  1969. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  Your  remarks  In  the  August  13 
issue  of  the  "Congressional  Record"  were  very 
gratifying  to  me 

My  son.  Major  Floyd  Harold  Kusliner, 
02320775   has   been   a  prisoner  of  the  Viet 


Cong  since  November  1967.  In  almost  two 
years,  we  have  had  no  direct  communication 
with  him. 

My  son  is  a  physician,  and  I  understand 
from  the  Pentagon  that  he  is  the  only  mili- 
tary doctor  to  have  been  captured  during  the 
entire  Vietnamese  conflict  He  volunteered  for 
duty  in  South  Vietnam  because  he  Is  a  dedi- 
cated doctor  and  a  loyal,  patriotic  young 
American  He  knew  that  risks  and  sacrifices 
would  be  Involved,  but  his  determination  was 
to  heal  and  save  American  lives  .  not   to 

kill. 

There  Is  no  need  to  elaborate  on  the 
anguish,  frustration,  and  discouragement 
that  has  been  our  way  of  life  for  over  twenty- 
one  months.  The  heartache  of  his  lovely 
young  wife,  his  flve-year-old  daughter,  and 
ills  sixteen-month  old  son  who  my  son  does 
not  know  exists. 

My  purpose  in  writing  you  is  to  frantically 
urge  you  to  keep  tills  problem  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  your  colleagues.  Press  for  im- 
mediate release  of  ALL  American  men  who 
are  held  captive  by  either  the  North  Viet- 
namese or  the  Viet  Cong. 

Even  after  many  concessions,  there  has 
been  no  progress  in  Paris.  It  is  apparent,  after 
eight  years,  that  we  have  only  fought  a  de- 
fensive war  and  that  now  a  military  victory 
Is  no  longer  the  goal.  In  the  last  year,  my 
views  on  our  involvement  have  drastically 
changed  In  the  beginning,  I  believed  this 
war  a."-  necessary  to  our  security  at  home. 
Now.  It  appears  obvious  that  we  will  Just 
phase  out  gradually  with  a  "no  decision"  for 
this  undeclared  war.  but  what  of  our  prison- 
ers. Are  they  to  be  forgotten  and  forsaken, 
they  who  have  suffered  so  much  for  so  long, 
they  who  were  willing  to  back-up  their  coun- 
try in  time  of  stress  Is  the  United  SUtes 
more  Interested  In  reciprocity  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  South  Vietnamese  in- 
cluding the  Viet  Cong?  Have  we  not  fulfilled 
our  commitment  over  38.000  fold?  Was  not 
our  promise  to  offer  financial  aid  and  troops 
only  In  an  advisory  capacity?  Isn't  our  most 
important  allegiance  to  oiir  own  men  and 
especially  those  who  are  helpless  in  captivity? 

As  to  saving  face,  or  what  the  world  will 
think  of  us  as  to  reliability,  etc  .  continuing 
this  war  is  ridiculous  ...  It  will  be  tan- 
tamount to  back  yard  gossip  ...  we  will  be 
talked  about  by  other  nations  until  some- 
thing Jucier  come  along  ...  or  until  they 
will  need  our  aid  again. 

I  realize  that  the  ultimate  decision  of  a 
cease-fire,  etc.  Is  in  the  hands  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  government,  but  you  in 
the  Congress,  represent  the  people  and  are 
our  liaison  to  the  President  I  beg  vou  to 
use  your  Influence  to  make  the  necessary 
steps  to  free  the  1365  POWs  and  return  them 
to  home  and  love  Please  urge  Mr.  Nixon  to 
consider  this  plea  and  demand  an  immediate 
release  of  these  men.  If  it  means  complete 
troop  withdrawal,  promise  It  as  soon  a>!  is 
loglstlcally  possible,  but  have  our  men  re- 
leased and  homeward  bound  before  proceed- 
ing with   this  plan. 

I  trust  that  you  are  In  agreement  with  my 
arm-chair  strategy,  that  our  aspirations  will 
be  attained,  and  this  whole  great  nation  will 
applaud   this   Congress   and   Administration 
for  bringing  this  nightmare  to  a  conclusion. 
Sincere   and   humble   gratitude, 
Jean  F.  Kvshner. 
Mrs    Robert   L     Kushner 


IN  SEARCH  FOR  SCIENCE  OF 
PEACE— NEED  TO  RATIFY  GENEVA 
PROTOCOL  OF  1925  ON  CBW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  revo- 
lutionary developments  in  chemistry 
and  biology  in  this  century  have  pro- 
vided medicine  with  miraculous  new 
weapons  to  combat  disease  and  save 
human  lives.  However,  these  same  de- 
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velopments  also  possess  the  potential  to 
destroy  all  life  on  this  planet  if  not  ade- 
quately controlled. 

At  least  13  nations — including  the 
United  States — currently  are  devoting 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  to 
the  development  and  production  of 
weapons  to  wage  chemical  and  biological 
warfare. 

By  an  amendment  to  the  Military 
Procurement  Authorization  Bill,  steps 
were  recently  taken  to  substantially  re- 
duce funds  for  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  programs. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  tremendously  im- 
portant that  the  resources  of  science  be 
used  for  peaceful  purposes,  not  for  in- 
creasing our  overkill  capacity.  In  keep- 
ing with  this,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  an  enlightening  article  writ- 
ten by  Joshua  Lederberg.  the  winner  of 
the  Nobel  Prize  for  his  work  in  molecular 
genetics.  The  point  is  made  in  the  article 
that: 

The  central  moral  issue  of  science  Is  that 

we    fla    not    have    a    science    of    peace    and 

.  harctlx.know  where  to  begin  in  building  one. 

Mr.  President,  in  1926  the  Senate,  de- 
spite the  favorable  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  referred  the 
Geneva  protocol  of  1925.  banning  chemi- 
cal and  biological  weapons,  back  to  the 
committee  after  a  brief  debate.  That  de- 
bate took  place  some  time  ago.  In  view 
of  the  alarming  proliferation  of  these 
weapons,  it  seems  worth  our  while  to  re- 
examine the  argiunents  used  against 
them,  to  determine  whether  the  argu- 
ments are  as  accurate  now.  I  think  not. 
As  a  step  that  the  Senate  can  take  in  the 
search  for  the  science  of  peace,  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  1925  Geneva  protocol 
against  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
is  eminently  worth  while.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  written  by 
Dr.  Lederberg  entitled  "The  Moral  Issue 
of  Science  Is  Lack  of  Science  of  Peace," 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  20,  1969] 

Tur  Moral  Issve  of  Science  Is  Lack  of  Sci- 

KNCE  or  Peace 

(By  Joshua  Lederberg) 

Stockholm.— The  advance  of  science, 
which  Is  to  say  the  Increase  In  collective 
kjxowledge  of  the  natural  world.  Is  i>erhaps 
the  only  measure  of  human  progress  during 
the  last  3000  years  about  which  no  argfu- 
ment  Is  poaslble.  But  even  here  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  confuse  the  claim;  although 
most  readers  of  this  newspaper  live  In  nn- 
precedented  comfort  and  affluence,  these  by- 
products of  science  are  very  unequally 
sprayed  over  the  world's  population. 

Taking  all  into  account,  some  people  are 
even  abused  more  than  helped.  It  may  also 
be  part  of  human  nature  that  the  inner 
and  outer  strife  generated  by  that  Inequality 
will  generally  outweigh  the  material  con- 
tribution of  technology  to  tbe  satlBfactlon  of 
life  enjoyed  by  the  Individual. 

Science  today  is  at  a  point  of  crisis.  Given 
the  equation,  "Knowledge  equals  power,"  It  is 
a  plausible  scapegoat  for  failures  of  the  so- 
cial system. 

Accusations  that  science  Is  wreclclng  the 
environment,  and  the  privacy  and  Individual- 
ity of  human  life,  may  stem  from  a  cal- 
low confusion  of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
with  Its  unthlnltlng  exploitation.  Neverthe- 


less, these  concerns  are  being  Internalized 
to  malce  a  moral  crisis  for  more  and  more 
young  scientists,  and  at  least  one  who  must 
reluctantly  admit  to  middle  age. 

Alfred  Nobel  endowed  the  famous  prizes 
that  bear  his  name  as  a  kind  of  penance  for 
the  Invention  of  dynamite.  TTie  Nobel  Prize 
for  Peace  most  directly  fulflUs  moral  aim — 
and  has  had  very  hard  going  In  a  turbulent 
centiiry  The  prizes  for  science  have  assimi- 
lated the  scientific  ethic  that  the  objective 
pursuit  of  knowledge  may  show  the  nations 
how  to  qiUel  their  petty  conflicts  In  favor  of 
rational  methods  of  solving  problems  by 
analysis  and  negotiation. 

These  awards  have,  then,  focused  on  the 
recognition  of  creativity  in  pure  science 
rather  than  immediate  human  benefits 
(which  would  also  be  hard  to  measure  with 
assurance  as  to  the  long-term  Impact.  The 
award  for  DDT,  an  exception  to  pure  science, 
dramatizes  this  problem.) 

The  science  awards  have,  more  than  any 
other  institution,  publicized  the  fact  that 
knowledge  is  universal,  that  It  knows  no  na- 
tional boundaries.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
superpowers  have  concluded  that  force  is  the 
rule  of  reason  in  world  politics.  The  mobiliza- 
tion of  science  behind  that  principle  over- 
reaches Nobel's  worst  fears.  The  central  moral 
issue  of  science  is  that  we  do  not  have  a  sci- 
ence of  peace  and  hardly  know  where  to  begin 
in  building  one. 

In  recent  years,  the  Nobel  foundation  has 
looked  for  ways  to  revltiallze  Alfred  Noble's 
testbent.  This  week,  it  is  conducting  a  con- 
ference here  on  "the  place  of  values  In  a  world 
of  facts"  with  a  roster  of  world  luminaries 
Including  poets  like  Auden  and  Asturlas. 
economists  like  Gunnar  MjTdai  and  social 
and  natural  scientists  like  Doxladls.  Konrad 
Lorenz,  Margaret  Mead,  Linus  Pauling  and 
Glenn  Seaborg. 

No  revolutionary  discovery  will  emerge 
from  this  kind  of  discussion.  It  would  be 
enough  to  find  a  tangible  expression  of  the 
myth  of  Pandora's  box:  that  Hope  was  there, 
too.  The  conference  may  also  show  some  con- 
crete ways  In  which  the  perspectives  of  the 
Individual  scientist  may  be  broadened,  that 
he  nalght  find  some  avenue  to  relieve  his  own 
Intense  frustration  over  the  abuse  of  the 
knowledge  he  has  labored  to  deepen. 

From  the  perspective  of  my  own  particlpa- 
tlan  In  science,  I  certainly  would  not  tax  my 
colleagues  with  Indifference  to  human  prob- 
lems. However.  I  believe  that  many  of  them 
are  easily  discouraged  by  larger  problems  and 
neglect  to  search  for  the  ways  in  which  their 
own  expertise  might  be  a  unique  key  to  solv- 
ing a  sniall  problem,  or  perhaps  more  often 
to  discovering  an  insidious  new  one. 

This  would  also  require  a  degree  of  self- 
education  about  issues  of  human  importance 
which  is  not  encouraged  by  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  academic  recognition  (right  up,  one 
might  add,  to  the  Nobei  Prize,  too).  There  is 
no  substitute  for  the  scientist  as  vigilant 
critic;  we  can  hardly  expect  the  lay  politican 
to  have  much  insight  into  the  metabolism  of 
polychlorlnated  phenyl  compounds. 


REVITALIZATION    OF    THE    AMERI- 
CAN FISHING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
September  29  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Elliot  Carlson  has  written  a 
penetrating  and  alarming  account  of  the 
plight  of  the  U.S.  fishing  industry.  Mr. 
Carlson  states  that  the  decline  of  the 
industry  has  lead  many  knowledgeable 
people  to  fear  for  its  future. 

U.S.  authorities  seem  either  unwilling 
or  unable  to  halt  the  continued  harass- 
ment of  New  England  fishermen  by  for- 
eign fleets  sweeping  our  fishing  grounds. 
Present  Federal  programs  aimed  at  help- 
ing the  fisherman  are  unresponsive  to 


his  problems  and  are  badly  in  need  of 
overhaul 

In  less  than  a  month,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy.  Natural  Resources,  and 
the  Environment  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  will  consider  five  bills  which 
address  themselves  to  major  problems 
facing  the  Nations  fishermen.  I  look  for- 
waid  to  the  hearings,  for  I  am  sure  that 
they  will  be  a  major  contribution  to  the 
construction  of  effective  and  far-reach- 
ing new  programs  that  will  aid  in  the 
revitalization  of  this  great  industry 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr 
Carlson's  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

A  Voyage  on  a  Trawler  Points  Up  the 

P>boblems  of  American  Fishermen 

( By  EUiot  Carlson ) 

Hampton,  Va. — Old  and  weather-beaten, 
the  trawler  Dragnet  slips  almost  unnoticed 
Into  this  fishing  port  Despite  five  tough  days 
at  sea,  the  crew  of  this  35-ton  boat  shows  no 
the  argot  of  ocean-going  fishermen,  was 
leatlon  at  the  sight  of  land.  For  the  trip,  m 
nearly  a  "broker."  There  was  barely  enough 
money  made  to  cover  expenses,  leav-ing  little 
for  the  crew. 

The  problems  were  many:  Too  much  time 
spent  chasing  too  few  fish.  Mechanical 
mishaps.  Bad  weather  that  cut  short  the 
voyage.  And.  most  depressing  of  all,  an  un- 
expected sharp  drop  in  the  price  of  flounder— 
for  which  the  men  were  fishing  eight  miles 
off  the  Virginia  coast. 

"Many  more  trips  like  this  one  and  we'll 
be  out  of  business.  "  grumbles  Capt.  James 
Callis.  the  pipe-smoking,  47-vear-old  siupper 
and  part-owner  of  the  Dragnet. 

•Captain  Jimmy"  and  his  two  hands 
aboard  the  Dragnet  aren't  alone  in  their 
troubles.  Indeed,  unproductive  trips  like  this 
one  are  becoming  all  to  familiar  for  many 
American  deep-sea  fishermen.  For  one  thing, 
once-proUfic  species  are  dwindling.  North  .-it- 
lanclc  waters  no  longer  yield  the  rich  catches 
of  cod,  haddock  and  ocean  perch  of  Jtist  a 
few  years  ago.  Farther  south,  catches  c! 
porgy.  sea  bass  and  flounder  have  slumped. 
In  Pacific  Northwest  waters,  halibut  and  king 
crab  are  in  short  supply.  The  result:  Amer- 
ica's total  fish  catch  last  vear  was  the  second 
smallest  since  1942. 

FOREIGN     rivals 

Fishermen  blame  their  woes  on  Russian 
ships  and  other  foreign  fleets  that  Increas- 
ingly work  waters  near  the  American  12-mile 
limit.  The  problem  may  worsen.  Two  weeks 
ago  a  foreign  fleet  of  more  than  300  boats, 
at  least  200  of  them  flying  the  Soviet  flag,  was 
reported  sweeping  the  New  England  coast. 

Of  course,  by  no  means  are  all  species  on 
the  decline.  The  1968  shrimp  catch  set  a  rec- 
ord, and  the  tuna  catch,  while  down,  re- 
mained at  a  high  level.  Sllui.  concern  is 
heightening  over  the  plight  of  the  U.S.  fishing 
industry,  which  pulled  in  S472  million  wortli 
of  fish  in  1968.  "Large  portions  of  the  in- 
dustry are  in  deep  trouble,"  says  Lee  J.  Wed- 
dig,  executive  director  of  the  National  Fish- 
eries Institute  Inc..  a  trade  group.  "The  catch 
is  declining,  equipment  Is  lagging  and  there 
are  few.  If  any,  profits." 

Much  of  the  American  fishing  fleet  Is  old, 
Inefllclent  and  unable  to  compete  with  the 
large,  modem  craft  m  foreign  fleets,  which 
are  capable  of  operating  thousands  of  miles 
from  home  ports.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  ex- 
ceptions; at  least  350  new  vessels  Joined  the 
U.S.  shrimp  fleet  last  year.  But  noting  that 
SC^o  of  America's  boats  are  over  16  years  old, 
a  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  report 
states  flatly:  "Most  of  the  U.S.  fleet  is  obso- 
lete." 
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RtrCGED     INDIVIDUALISTS 

What's  more,  foreign  boata,  often  subsi- 
dized by  their  governments,  are  geared  to  co- 
operate In  their  expeditions.  The  large  Rus- 
sian fleets  regularly  send  out  scout  boats 
that  search  for  schools  of  fish.  American 
captains,  however,  tend  to  be  small  business- 
men who  view  each  other  as  competitors. 
Crusty  and  independent,  they  aren't  inclined 
to  cooperate.  And  like  many  small  business- 
men, they're  also  plagued  by  rising  costs,  es- 
pecially for   labor  and  insurance. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  the  U.S.  Is  rapidly 
losing  its  place  as  a  world  flshlng  leader. 
The  U.S.  share  of  the  total  world  catch  of 
fish  has  dropped  to  5%  from  13%  in  1966, 
thereby  moving  the  nation  to  sixth  from  sec- 
ond place  (Peru  Is  first) .  And  while  Amertca's 
annual  production  has  varied  little  since 
1945.  the  world  catch  of  fish  has  increased 
more  than  threefold.  The  U.S.  now  Imports 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  fish  it  consumes. 

A  Congressional  committee  that  studied 
the  predicament  of  the  flshlng  Industry  re- 
cently commented  that  "vessels  generally  be- 
come much  less  economical  to  operate  by  the 
time  they  are  15  years  old"  A  case  in  point  is 
the  31-year-old  Dragnet,  whose  mechanical 
woes  add  considerably  to  expenses.  "Some- 
thing is  always  falling  apart,"  sighs  Capt. 
Callis,  a  slightly  built,  unflappable  man  who 
has  skippered  the   boat  for  15   years. 

CATCHING      AN      ANCHOR 

A  few  days  aboard  the  65-foot  trawler  il- 
lustrate what  the  captam  means.  The  first 
day  out  the  boat's  nets  were  badly  shredded 
when  she  snagged  an  old  ship's  anchor.  It 
took  the  captain  and  his  two-man  crew  three 
hours  to  disentangle  the  anchor  and  repair 
the  net,  a  delay  that  cost  the  men  at  least 
one  net-load  of  fish.  On  the  second  day,  a 
vital  link  holding  the  net  to  a  cable  snapped 
loose,  permitting  the  net  to  dangle  freely  In 
the  water.  It  took  an  hour  to  fix  and  probably 
cost  another  haul.  (Actually,  the  boat  got 
off  easy  this  trip;  a  few  months  ago  she  had 
to  be  towed  home  when  a  propeller  was  dam- 
aged.) 

Finally,  the  weather — a  constant  worry  to 
fishermen — forced  the  Dragnet  to  shorten  her 
trip  by  two  days.  But  it's  unlikely  that  the 
extra  days  at  sea  would  have  greatly  Im- 
proved the  Dragnet's  fortunes.  For  while  the 
fishing  wasn't  disastrous,  it  was  mediocre. 
"I'm  not  so  much  disappointed  as  bored." 
muttered  the  captain  as  he  bent  over  the 
wheel  on  the  second  day.  "Ten  years  ago  you 
could  catch  twice  the  fish  in  half  the  time." 

Capt.  Callis  and  his  crew  work  14  hours  a 
day,  from  first  light  at  5  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  How 
do  they  spend  the  late  evening  hours?  They 
fish — this  time  for  themselves,  dangling  lines 
over  the  boat's  sid«.  Usually  they  have  even 
worse  luck  than  during  the  day :  On  this  trip 
they  caught  nothing  in  two  nights  of  trying. 
"We  Just  like  to  fish,"  said  deck  hand  Gar- 
land Smith,  baiting  a  hook  with  a  piece  of 
raw  fish. 

During  the  day,  the  trawler  usually  has 
time  for  seven  hauls — assuming  nothing 
tireaks  down — as  she  cruisee  back  and  forth 
off  the  Virginia  coast.  The  nets  cut  a  60-foot 
swath  along  the  ocean  floor;  after  covering 
about  two  miles,  theyTe  hauled  in  with 
winches.  Each  haul  yields  roughly  70  to  150 
pounds  of  fish. 

Ml  told,  the  Dragnet  must  haul  in  about 
4,500  pounds  of  flounder  on  each  trip  for  the 
captain  and  crew  to  make  a  modest  profit. 
This  is  based  on  prices  to  the  fishermen  rang- 
ing between  30  and  60  cents  a  pound,  depend- 
ing on  the  size  of  the  fish.  But  on  this  trip, 
the  catch  was  only  3,000  pounds,  and  prices — 
tor  reasons  that  still  aren't  clear  to  Capt. 
Callis — slumped  to  an  average  of  27  cents  a 
pound.  (The  wholesaler  who  bought  the 
Dragnet's  load  claims  prices  always  drop  after 
the  summer.) 

"That  was  a  real  blow,"  says  the  skipper, 
noting  the  boat  grossed  only  about  $800  for 


the  five-day  effort.  The  amount  was  so  small 
it  couldn't  be  divided  up  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, which  calls  for  40  ""c  to  be  set  aside  for 
boat  upkeep,  10 'i  to  go  to  the  captain  and 
his  fellow  owners,  about  $350  to  defray  ex- 
penses and  the  rest  to  go  to  the  crew  (which 
again  Includes  the  captain) .  Almost  nothing 
would  have  been  left  for  the  crew  had  the 
captain  followed  this  formula,  so  he  Juggled 
expenses  so  that  each  man  got  $100  for  about 
70  hours  work. 

Capt.  Callis  concedes  this  Is  low  pay,  but 
he  has  troubles  of  his  own.  For  the  owners 
to  break  even  each  year,  he  has  to  gross  a 
minimum  of  $60,000.  This  isn't  always  easv. 
Last  year,  for  example,  the  Dragnet's  13-vear- 
old  engine  broke  down,  idling  the  boat  for 
three  months.  As  a  result,  the  captain  showed 
a  slight  loss  for  the  year.  Despite  declining 
catches.  It's  still  possible  to  make  a  profit 
most  years  because  the  prices  of  many  dwin- 
dling species  have  doubled  or  better  over  the 
last  five  years,  the  skipper  says. 

Even  so,  the  skipper  finds  himself  caught 
in  a  profit  squeeze.  Higher  prices  may  enable 
him  to  gross  about  what  he  could  when  fish 
were  more  abundant,  but  the  increases  in 
costs  cut  profits.  For  one  thing,  insurance  for 
his  boat  and  crew  now  costs  him  $6,200  an- 
nually, up  from  about  $3,000  ten  years  ago. 
The  costs  of  fuel,  ice,  nets,  cable  and  other 
equipment  are  also  rising. 

While  he  can  survive  for  the  moment,  the 
captain  worries  about  the  future.  "Prices 
have  gone  about  as  high  as  they  can  go,"  he 
maintains.  "So  if  the  fish  keep  dacUnlng,  I 
don't  know  what's  going  to  happen." 

PROPOSALS    FOR    CVRES 

Government  and  industry  sources  believe 
Capt.  Callis'  troubles  are  typical  (the  35-ton 
Dragnet  may  seem  small,  but  only  13,000  of 
the  country's  84,200  commercial  fishing  boats 
weigh  five  tons  or  more).  Lately,  dozens  of 
proposals  have  been  advanced  for  revitalizing 
the  fishing  industry.  Early  this  year  the 
President's  Commission  on  Marine  Sciences, 
Engineering  and  Resources  recommended, 
among  other  things,  that  the  U.S.  develop  a 
"technically  advanced  fishing  fleet"  and  also 
reduce  "excess  fiishlng  effort"  in  order  to  re- 
plenish depleted  species. 

One  cost  problem  affecting  U.S.  fishermen 
stems  from  a  1793  law  requiring  that  vessels 
landing  fish  In  U.S.  ports  be  built  in  this 
country.  Construction  costs  In  the  U.S.  are 
about  double  those  elsewhere.  A  bill  to  end 
the  restriction  has  been  Introduced  in  the 
Senate,  but  it  is  given  little  chance  of  pas- 
sage. 

In  1964.  Congress  did  pass  a  law  granting 
subsidies  covering  up  to  50 ■>  of  the  cost  of 
new  boats  built  in  the  U.S.  The  law  expired 
in  June,  and  a  bill  to  renew  it  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  and  Is  pending  In  the 
Senate.  But  funds  for  the  subsidies  have  been 
scarce,  and  so  far  only  32  new  boats  have  been 
built  under  the  program. 

Etepartment  of  Interior  officials  say  they 
have  been  somewhat  more  successful  in  ef- 
forts to  ease  pressure  on  over- fished  species. 
A  spokesman  notes  that  in  1967  the  Russians 
agreed  to  refrain  from  flshlng  for  flounder, 
porgy  and  a  few  other  species  found  to  be 
declining  near  U.S.  shores.  Officials  say  the 
program  is  working,  but  some  fishermen 
claim  the  Russians  frequently  ignore  the 
agreement. 

Capt.  Callis  says  that  early  this  year  his 
trawler  passed  u-lthin  100  yards  of  a  Russian 
fishing  boat  hauling  in  large  amounts  of 
porgy.  He  says  he  complained  to  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  but  found  the 
agency  skeptical.  "They  asked  If  I  could 
prove  the  fish  were  porgy."  recalls  the  cap- 
tain. "Hell,  I've  been  chasing  porgy  all  my 
life.  I  ought  to  know  wliat  they  look  like." 

The  captain  claims  that  during  the  same 
trip  a  Russian  boat  veered  towards  the  Drag- 
net and  nearly  rammed  It.  The  incident  was 


reported  to  the  State  Department.  t«jt  noth- 
ing came  of  it.  he  says  'A  lot  of  those  Rus- 
sian boat*  just  want  to  hog  the  bottom 

and  since  they're  bigger  than  we  are,  there 
isn't  much  we  can  do  about  it,"  he  grimiblee. 

The  large  Russian.  Japanese  and  other  for- 
eign fleets  that  work  off  .American  coasts  are 
equipped  to  haul  in  many  more  fish  than  U.S. 
boats.  For  instance,  Rtjssian  trawlers,  which 
range  up  to  423  feet  In  size,  are  laxge  enough 
to  pull  two  sets  of  nets — one  dragging  the 
bottom  and  one  dragging  at  middle  depths. 
This  technique  enables  them  to  double  their 
catch. 

"The  Dragnet  simply  doesn't  have  the 
power  to  pull  more  than  one  set  of  nets," 
says  Capt  Callis.  Fishermen  also  complain 
that  the  Russians  use  a  mucii  finer  net.  which 
permits  them  to  fish  for  a  niunber  of  species 
simultaneously.  (American  t>oats  generally 
fish  for  Just  one  species  at  a  time.)  The 
Russian  trawlers  pxerlodlcally  transfer  their 
catches  to  large  mother  ships  that  process, 
can  and  refrigerate  the  fish  while  still  at 
sea. 

A  LOW-PRESSVRE  LITE 
Despite  the  industry's  troubles  most  fish- 
ermen are  reluctant  to  leave  their  jobs,  al- 
though there  have  tjeen  some  departures. 
Nationally,  the  number  of  commercial  fish- 
ermen declined  to  136,500  In  1967  from 
161.463  In  1960.  Only  about  45  trawlers  now 
operate  out  of  Hampton,  compared  with 
about  100  ten  years  ago,  according  to  one 
study. 

Captains  complain  that  young  people  are 
rejecting  the  fishing  life  for  softer  land- 
based  Jobs.  But  some  fishermen  say  the  low- 
pressure  life  at  sea  has  its  compensations 

"Out  here  you're  your  own  boss — there 
aren't  all  kinds  of  people  standing  over  you," 
says  deck  hand  Smith  of  the  Dragnet  Still, 
he  concedes  his  Income  is  unimpressive.  The 
two  Dragnet  deck  hands  say  they  gross  $4,000 
to  $5,000  a  year.  They  get  no  overtime  pay.  no 
paid  vacations  and  few  other  fringe  benefits. 

Nor  does  the  Dragnet  offer  her  crew  much 
in  the  way  of  amenities.  The  only  fresh  water 
comes  from  a  small,  hand-opyerated  pump  in 
the  bow.  Hence,  everyone  foregoes  bathing, 
tooth-brushing  and  other  niceties  during 
what  is  ordinarily  a  seven-day  trip.  Tlie  cap- 
tain and  crew  sleep  in  cramped  quarters  in 
the  t>ow  or  in  the  engine  room,  which  is 
hot  and  reeks  wnth  dlesel  fiimes.  (Indeed,  a 
passenger  found  his  engine  room  bunk  so 
Intolerable  he  ended  up  sleeping  on  the  floor 
of  the  pilothouse. ) 

FHxxl  on  the  Dragnet,  however,  la  good  and 
hearty.  Mulligan  stew,  pork  chops,  hot  dogs 
and  beans — and  occasionally  fish — «ire  stand- 
ard fare  concocted  by  deck  hand  Eugene 
White,  44,  who  doubles  as  cook.     , 


THE  TRAGIC  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
SITUATION  IN  MONTOOMERY. 
ALA. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  Mrs.  BilUe 
Ruth  Chambless  is  the  mother  of  school - 
age  children  and  the  \^ife  of  an  eminent 
surgeon  in  Montgomerj-.  Ala.  She  has 
wTitten  a  memorable  letter  concerning 
the  tragic  public  school  situation  in 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

While  this  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Mrs. 
Chambless  sent  me  a  copy,  and  I  believe 
that  it  contains  an  important  message 
for  all  Americans. 

It  speaks  of  the  dreams  and  aspira- 
tions of  a  young  married  couple. 

It  speaks  of  patriotism  and  duty  ful- 
filled. 

It  recounts  struggles,  and  hard  work, 
and  ssicrifices,  and  eventual  triumph  and 
success. 
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It  speaks  with  pride  of  family,  and 
home,  and  neighborhood,  and  schools. 

It  reafanns  a  faith  in  the  concept  of 
public  education  and  questions  actions 
which  would  strip  education  of  its  essen- 
tial meaning. 

It  upholds  our  moral  values  and  con- 
demns the  trends  which  undermine 
them. 

It  reveals  an  attitude  of  tolerance  and 
forbearance,  and  expresses  compassion- 
ate concern  for  the  welfare  of  others. 

It  distinguishes  between  civil  rights 
and  civil  wrongs  and  between  rights  and 
duties  of  citizenship. 

It  advocates  rational  solutions  and 
commonsense  approaches  to  our  prob- 
lems. 

And  it  touches  on  these  points  with 
sincerity  and  with  eloquence  befitting 
an  eternal  truth  springing  from  the 
depths  of  a  mother's  love  for  her  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  President,  this  letter  is  sterling 
Americana.  It  is  refreshing  and  inspiring 
for  it  speaks  the  sentiments  of  countless 
millions  of  Americans. 
-  Mr,  ^President,  the  letter  is  silent  on 
several  points  perhaps  from  a  sense  of 
proprieties  in  writing  the  President. 

It  does  not  mention  the  sickening 
hypocrisy  and  double  standards  of  many 
who  seek  to  impose  conditions  upon  par- 
ents and  children  of  the  South  which 
they  themselves  would  not  tolerate  were 
their  own  children  involved. 

It  does  not  mention  the  callous  indif- 
ference of  Federal  authorities  to  educa- 
tion standards  or  the  barbarism  of  using 
the  weapon  of  deprivation  of  innocent 
schoolchildren  as  a  means  of  enforcing 
Federal  control  of  local  public  schools. 
Neither  does  it  not  mention  the  sorry 
spectacle  of  Federal  District  Court 
judges,  appointed  for  life,  beyond  reach 
and  recall  of  the  people,  resorting  to 
threats  of  confiscatory  fines  and  impris- 
onment of  local  elected  public  officials 
without  benefit  of  trial  by  jury  as  a 
means  of  compelling  submission  to  Fed- 
eral dictates  over  matters  directly  bear- 
ing on  the  safety  and  welfare  of  our 
children. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  soon 
vote  on  whether  or  not  our  children  shall 
remain  hostages  of  the  Department  of 
HEW  and  Federal  judges;  and  whether 
or  not  schoolchildren  shall  continue  to 
be  victims  of  the  weapon  of  deprivation : 
and  whether  or  not  local  public  ofiBcials 
shall  continue  to  be  subjected  to  threats 
of  confiscatory  fines  and  imprisonment 
as  a  means  of  imposing  Federal  control 
over  our  children  and  our  public  schools. 
Mr.  President.  Mrs.  Chambless"  letter 
is  relevant  to  these  issues.  I  highly  rec- 
ommend it  for  careful  reading  by  Sena- 
tors and  the  public  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MONTCOMEKT.     ALA., 

September  22,  1969. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  PiiEsiDEirr;  I  believe  that  the  peo- 
ple In  this  country  should  feel  that  their 
President  \a  always  accessible  to  them  for  any 
matter  in  which  they  are  sincere  and  feel 


that  an  Injuatlce  la  being  committed.  There- 
fore, I  am  writing  to  you  regarding  my  feel- 
ing* about  our  public  schools. 

I  am  38,  my  husband  Is  40.  and  we  have 
three  daughters  ages  14.  10  and  8.  We  married 
when  we  were  20  and  22  before  he  started  to 
Emory  Medical  School.  He  had  four  years  of 
medical  school  at  Emery,  one  year  Internship 
at  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  two  years 
In  the  U.S.  Navy  at  Norfolk  and  five  years  of 
surgery  residency.  I  worked  four  of  those 
twelve  years  he  prepared  for  his  profession 
after  college.  During  Internship  when  his 
salary  was  $50.00  per  month,  our  two  families 
helped  us  as  we  had  a  small  baby.  During  our 
time  in  the  Navy  we  saved  enough  to  help  us 
through  the  residency  with  salaries  from  $200 
to  $600  per  month  Then,  flnaUy.  when  he  was 
34  years  old  he  went  into  the  private  practice 
of  surgery  here  in  Montgomery — which  does 
not  mean  becoming  rich  overnight  But  the 
point  I  am  slowly  working  up  to  is  that  we 
worked  hard  for  whatever  we  have  now — we 
enjoyed  the  work  and  the  hardshlpts — and 
we  enjoy  the  work  and  the  rewards  now.  We 
are  happy  for  the  wonderful  benefits  we  can 
give  our  children.  It  is  the  Joy  of  life. 

I  oould  send  my  children  to  a  private  school 
If  we  economized  in  other  areas.  They  are 
above  average  children  in  grades  and  Intelli- 
gence. But  I  choose  public  schools  because  I 
happen  bo  believe  In  them.  I  want  mv  chil- 
dren to  grow  up  in  life  knowing  people  who 
are  smarter  than  they,  who  are  less  intelli- 
gent, who  have  much  more  materially  and 
people  who  have  less.  This  is  the  essence  of 
maturating  socially  and  emotionally  sound 
and  appreciating  the  needs,  hurts,  frustra- 
tions, Joy,  k5ve,  happiness  and  friendship  of 
others.  But  oiu-  public  schools  will  collapse 
if  the  present  trend  continues  of  busing  and 
destroying  school  areas. 

We  bought  our  home  here  In  Montgomery 
about  six  years  ago  in  a  neighborhood  which 
we  love  with  homes  ranging  from  $30,000- 
$100,000.  We  worked  for  it.  I  want  to  stay 
here  until,  as  I  told  my  husband,  I  go  out 
"feet  arst."  My  children  attend  Floyd  Ele- 
mentary and  Junior  High  School.  They  love 
it.  It  is  only  approximately  six  blocks  away. 
Their  friends  attend  this  school  or  two 
schools  In  near  vicinities.  In  the  freedom  of 
choice  plan,  any  of  these  schools  are  not  over 
eight  to  ten  blocks  away. 

I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  many  things 
which  Civil  Rights  asked  for  were  right.  But 
these  rights  have  been  granted  and  with  lees 
trouble  in  Montgomery.  Alabama,  than  any 
place  of  which  I  know.  But  I  am  also  the 
first  to  say  that  now  many  Civil  Wrongs  are 
being  committed,  and  Civil  Rights  are  push- 
ing Into  areas  that  cause  injustice.  I  pur- 
chased my  home  in  this  neighborhood.  I  choee 
to  do  so.  My  children  chose  to  go  to  the 
school,  naturally,  in  their  area.  If  a  negro 
family  choose  to  buy  a  home  In  this  area,  pay 
his/her  taxes  and  attend  this  school,  it  is 
his/her  right.  But  it  Is  not  right  to  bus  chil- 
dren out  of  their  area  of  living  for  10  or  12  or 
15  miles  or  even  farther — whether  they  be 
black  or  white. 

Mr.  Nixon,  the  children  at  Carver  High 
School  (a  large,  good  colored  school  here  In 
the  city)  cried  when  their  names  were  called 
to  attend  Lanier  High  School  or  other  white 
schools.  They  did  not  want  to  leave  their 
friends  and  their  school,  and  they  want  to 
go  back.  It  Is  not  right  to  use  children  as 
pawns  in  a  game  of  political  and  social  chess. 
I  resent  it — they  resent  It — no  one  imder- 
stands  It. 

I  returned  to  school  myself  about  six  years 
ago  and  graduated  from  Huntingdon  College 
In  my  old  age  "summa  cum  laude  "  in  ele- 
mentary education.  I  did  my  practice  teach- 
ing In  the  first  grade.  I  substitute  occasion- 
ally. I  know  that  children  who  are  not 
emotionally  and  socially  happy  cannot  learn. 

Children    are   happiest   with   their   friends 

their  contemporaries.  It  gives  them  a  feeling 
of  security.  After  all,  they  are  not  adults  In 
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children's  bodies— they  are  Just  what  thev 
are. 

I  want  good  education  for  all  children- 
black  and  white.  It  Is  not  compatible  wl-h 
rational  thinking  to  say  that  the  only  wav 
a  colored  child  can  learn  Is  In  a  white  school 
or  with  a  white  teacher.  What  the  colored 
people  need  today  Is  race  achievement  and 
pride.  Two  of  my  children  this  vear  have 
colored  teachers  for  several  classes,  Thev 
are  fslrlj^rood  teachers  and  this  is  fine  Tlie 
Important  thing  about  a  teacher  is— is  the 
good?  All  of  this  forced  mixing  does  not  make 
for  better  education — it  contributes  to  mass 
confusion  on  the  pert  of  teachers,  principals 
educators,  and  meet  important  children 
Of  course,  the  moet  Important  point  Is  that 
the  Civil  Rights  Bill  plainly  stated  that  b\is- 
Ing  from  one  area  to  another  was  forbidden 
We  may  always  have  man's  Inhumanity  to 
man,  but  it  Is  very  Important  for  all  of  us 
to  remember  that  our  rights  end  where  sr- 
other  person's  rights  begin.  And  In  the  past 
few  years  I  have  begun  to  feel  that  my  right* 
are  becoming  less  and  less  as  a  decent,  hard- 
working, tax-paying  citizen  When  the  clay 
arrivee  the  government  tells  my  children 
where  they  have  to  go  to  school  and  on  which 
bus,  then  my  rights  as  a  free  person  in  a 
free  society  under  a  republican  government 
have  ended. 

Man  must  have  human  dignity.  The  besr 
way  to  achieve  human  dignity  and  pride  of 
self  la  to  work  for  It.  Many  liberals  would 
say  to  me  "you  can  say  that — you  are  white 
free  and  SAE".  That's  right — but  If  I  were 
black,  green,  yellow,  or  red  and  poor,  I  would 
work  to  prove  my  worth  the  right  way.  Tl-ie 
answer  Is  Job  opportunity  and  willingness  w 
take  them — not  demonstrations,  destroying 
the  morals  of  our  young  people  through  il- 
licit publications  and  movies,  drugs,  atheis- 
tic profesaors,  and  give-away  welfare  pro- 
grams which  cost  more  in  administration 
than  In  help  for  the  people  who  honestly  need 
It — the  elderly  and  the  111. 

I  have  written  to  you  as  I  would  speak  to 
you  If  we  could  have  a  conversation  together 
It  is  written  with  the  hope  that  it  will  be 
read  with  some  appreciation. 

I  have  always  been  proud  of  my  State,  nf 
my  County,  of  my  Flag,  of  my  Oovemment 
Today  many  of  our  young  people  think  it  is 
"comey".  What  will  the  children  of  tomorrow 
feel  and  think?  It  will  not  be  possible  tor 
them  to  feel  as  I  do  If  the  actions,  attitudes 
and  lack  of  discipline  shown  on  our  college 
campuses  Is  any  Indication.  Confusion  and 
chaos  In  the  lower  grades  does  not  contribute 
to  harmony  in  higher  education. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  remain 
Respectfully  yours, 
,        Bn-LiE  Ruth  Chambless 

(Mrs.  William  House  Chambless). 
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NATIONAL  BEEF  PACKING  CO. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
weekend  I  had  the  pleasure  to  attend 
ceremonies  associated  with  the  opening 
of  the  most  modem,  complete,  and  for- 
ward-looking meatpacking  plant  in  the 
world.  The  $4  million  operation  is  located 
in  Liberal,  Kans.  It  stands  as  a  testimony 
to  the  great  things  which  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  combined  efforts  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,  commimity  spirit,  and 
well-administered  Federal  assistance.  In 
this  case,  the  representatives  of  these 
forces  are  the  National  Beef  Packing  Co.. 
the  citizens  of  Liberal,  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

The  plant  will  have  a  considerable  im- 
pact an  southwest  Kansas  and  nearb.v 
regions  of  Colorado,  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
and  New  Mexico.  The  plant  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  process  completely  2.000  head 
of  cattle  per   lO-hour  day  into  super- 


market-ready meat  and  byproducts  such 
as  dog  food,  fertilizers,  hog  feeds,  and 
eventually  tanned  hides.  The  operation 
is  also  environment  engineered,  with  con- 
crete pens  and  flushing  devices  and  ap- 
paratus to  completely  eliminate  all 
slaughterhouse  odors. 

Another  distinguishing  feature  of  this 
plant  is  ite  employment  of  the  total  en- 
ergy concept ;  that  is,  it  creates  all  of  its 
own  energy  and  heat.  This  is  the  first 
facility  of  its  type  to  use  tliis  system  for 
which  the  Anadarko  sut)sidiary  of  Pan- 
handle Eastern  Pipeline  Co.  will  provide 
natural  gas. 

I  am  proud  to  see  Kansas  in  the  fore- 
front of  this  development  in  agribusi- 
ness. I  extend  an  invitation  to  all  Sena- 
tors to  visit  the  National  Beef  Packing 
Co.'s  Liberal  plant. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  included  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  in  the  Southwest  Daily 
Times,  which  welcomes  National  Beef 
Packing  Co.  to  Liberal.  The  Jacobsons  to 
which  the  editorial  refers  are  John  Ja- 
cobson,  Sr.,  president  of  National  Beef 
Packing;  his  brothers  Eli,  Irving,  and 
Howard;  and  his  son  John,  Jr.  They, 
along  with  Edward  Smith  and  Julian 
Grumbiner,  are  the  directors  of  National 
Beef  Packing.  To  these  farsighted  and 
public-spirited  gentleman.  Liberal  and 
all  of  Kansas  extend  a  warm  welcome 
and  best  wishes  for  a  long  and  happy 
a.ssociatlon  with  our  agribusiness  com- 
munity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Welcome  to  Liberal 

National  Beef  Packing  Co.  is  for  sure  now 
that  they  are  welcome  to  Liberal  and  this 
area. 

Today's  newspaper,  one  of  the  largest  con- 
gratulatory editions  ever  put  out  by  The 
Times,  is  further  evidence  that  the  Jacob- 
-sons  are  well  respected,  locally,  area-v^ise  and 
natlonwlse.  Their  faith  In  this  area  by  con- 
structing a  multlmlllion  dollar  facility  here, 
■will,  we  feel  sure,  never  be  broken  or  wrong. 
Our  area  is  slated  to  become  the  largest  feed, 
livestock  and  packing  plant  facility  area  of 
any  In  this  nation. 

With  irrigation  to  the  fore  in  these  parts, 
making  productdon  of  feed  feasible  in  un- 
dreamed of  amounts,  with  the  dozens  of  large 
commercial  feedlots  now  springing  up  within 
a  100-mlle  radius  of  Liberal,  it  Is  no  doubt 
that  the  packing  plant«  are  coming  to  the 
proximity  of  both  feed  and  cattle  raising. 

National  Beef  Packing  of  Liberal.  Swift  of 
Guymon  and  now  talk  of  large  plants  at  both 
Elkhart.  Kans.  and  Perryton,  Tex.,  the  area 
packing  plant  boom  seems  most  evident. 

.\galn  we  want  to  say,  "Welcome  to  Liberal. 
National  Beef  Packing  Co"  We  hope  your 
stay  will  be  long  and  profitable,  as  well  as 
being  profitable  to  all  In  this  immediate  area. 

Plan  to  attend  open  house  at  National  Beef 
Packing  this  Sunday. 


THE  PESTICIDE  PERII^-LVin 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  as  more 
and  more  evidence  is  presented  docu- 
menting the  threat  to  our  environment 
from  the  continued  use  of  persistent 
pesticides,  scientists  and  conservationists 
have  been  working  to  discover  effective 
and  safe  alternatives  to  these  hard  pesti- 
cides. 

Many  alternatives  show  promise,  but 


the  most  successful  methods  of  pest  con- 
trol appear  to  be  some  forms  of  biological 
control. 

In  the  Washington  Sunday  Star,  Wil- 
liam Hines  reviewed  a  presentation  by 
Dr.  Ray  F.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  entomology  and  parasitol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  which  described  integrated 
pest  control  as  an  insect  population 
management  system  that  dep>ends  pri- 
marily on  the  use  of  beneficial  predator 
insects  with  limited  reliance  on  the  use 
of  selective  chemicals. 

Dr.  Smith  says  that — 

Integrated  control  Is  an  ecological  ap- 
proach to  the  control  of  harmful  pests.  It 
derives  its  uniqueness  from  emphasis  on  the 
fullest  practical  utilization  of  existing  mor- 
tality and  suppressive  factors  In  the  environ- 
ment. Its  strategy  Is  one  of  "management  or 
containment"  rather  than  "seek  and  destroy." 

The  article  described  a  situation  in 
Peru  where  the  application  of  DDT  to 
farm  crops  initially  pefrormed  miracles, 
significantly  increasing  production.  How- 
ever, soon  the  birds  and  wildlife  disap- 
peared from  the  area,  and  then  the  in- 
sects developed  a  resistance  to  the  pesti- 
cide that  left  it  ineffective  After  a  period 
of  serious  loss  in  farm  production,  an 
integrated  pest  control  program  wtis  ini- 
tiated and  within  a  few  seasons  farm 
production  was  better  than  it  had  ever 
been  before. 

The  significance  of  integrated  control 
is  that  it  "recognizes  a  fact  which  the 
DDT-oriented  overkill  philosophy  im- 
plicitly denies — that  man  simply  cannot 
manage  the  environment  all  by  himself 
v^ithout  in  the  end  doing  more  harm 
than  good." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Hines'  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star, 

Sept.  28,  19691 

An  ALTERNATrvE  TO  DDT  Urged 

I  By  William  Hines) 

The  late  Rachel  Carson  wasn't  Just  imag- 
ining things:  there  once  was  a  valley  where 
there  was  a  "Silent  Spring."  It  was  killed  by 
man's  ingenuity  and  inventiveness — just  as 
Miss  Carson  predicted — and  was  then 
brought  back  to  life  by  man  helping  Nature 
instead  of  fighting  her. 

The  story  is  told  in  "Agricultural  Science 
Review,"  a  quarterly  publication  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agricultures  Co-operative 
State  Research  Service,  as  an  object  lesson 
in  what  Is  called  "Integrated  control  of  In- 
sects." Its  author  Is  Dr.  Ray  F.  Smith,  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  entomology  and 
parasitology  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley. 

"Integrated  control."  Smith  explains,  "Is 
an  ecological  approach  to  the  control  of 
harmful  pests.  It  derives  its  uniqueness  from 
emphasis  on  the  fullest  practical  utilization 
of  existing  mortality  and  suppressive  fac- 
tors in  the  environment  Its  strategy  Is  one 
of  'management  or  containment'  rather  than 
seek  and  destroy'." 

This  system  of  agriculture  is  not  only  a 
sensible  alternative  to  the  overkill  now  being 
practiced  through  wholesale  use  of  the 
"hard"  insecticides  such  as  DDT,  but  may 
also  be  the  solution  farmers  are  looking  for 
In  event  that  DDT  bans  become  more  gen- 
eral. 

Smith's  real  life  "Silent  Spring"  Is  all  the 
more  dramatic  for  the  coldly  unemotional 


tone  In  which  It  Is  written.  It  goes  this  way: 

"A  classic  example  of  what  can  happen 
when  a  pest  control  program  Ignores  ecology 
and  relies  on  unilateral  use  of  chemical 
pesticides  is  that  of  the  Canete  Valley  (Peru) 
story.  Here,  diu-lng  the  pre-DDT  regime, 
chemical  control  of  pests  of  ratoon  cotton 
I  second  and  third  year  cotton )  was  passed 
mainly  on  arsenlcals  and  nicotine  sulphate. 
During  1943-48  the  average  annual  yield  was 
about  470  pounds  per  acre.  Because  of  a 
heavy  Heliothls  and  aphid  outbreak  in  1949, 
the  average  yield  drop[>ed  to  326  pounds  per 
acre 

"From  1949  to  1966,  growers  reUed  heavily 
on  the  new  exciting  organic  Insecticides  such 
as  DDT.  BHC  and  toxaphene.  Some  cultural 
practices  were  modified  to  increase  yields. 
New  strains  of  Tanguls  cotton  were  intro- 
duced and  more  efficient  Irrigation  was  prac- 
ticed. 

"At  first  these  procedures  were  \ery  suc- 
cessful. Cotton  yields  nearly  doubled  Farm- 
ers were  enthusiastic  and  got  the  Idea  that 
the  more  pesticide  they  used  the  better  the 
crop  would  be.  Insecticides  were  applied  like 
a  blanket  over  the  entire  valley  Trees  were 
cut  down  to  make  it  easier  for  airplanes  to 
treat  the  fields 

"But  then  things  t>egan  to  happen  Birds 
that  had  nested  In  the  trees  dlsappwared , 
along  with  Insect  predators  and  parasites. 
One  by  one  the  new  chemicals  became  in- 
effective as  resistance  developed  Finally,  as 
insects  became  rampant  in  the  cotton  fields, 
the  1955-56  season  was  an  economic  disaster. 
In  desperation,  growers  .appealed  to  their  lo- 
cal experiment  station  for  help.  With  the 
help  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  a  new, 
integrated  control  program  was  set  up,  and 
^^ithln  a  season  or  two  the  situation  vastly 
Improved,  Today,  cotton  yields  In  the  Canete 
Valley  are  the  highest  in  its  history,  aver- 
aging more  than  700  poimds  per  acre," 

Integrated  control  as  an  agricultural  prac- 
tice recognizes  a  fact  which  the  DDT-ori- 
ented overkill  philosophy  implicitly  denies — 
that  man  simply  cannot  manage  the  en- 
vironment all  by  himself  without  In  the  end 
doing  more  harm  than  good 

In  other  places  where  a  policy  of  devas- 
tation has  been  followed  it  has  been  found, 
as  In  the  Canete  Valley,  that  the  pests  in 
the  long  run  are  hardier  than  their  predators 
The  Importation  of  'beneficial "  insects  to 
restore  some  reasonable  semblance  of  eco- 
logical balance  has  been  a  commonplace  re- 
sult of  following  the  DDT  route  past  the 
point  of  no  return. 

Smith  points  out  that  integrated  control 
is  an  area-wide  practice,  not  something  that 
can  be  instituted  by  a  few  farmers  while 
others  go  their  usual  way.  Just  as  cities, 
states  and  even  regions  are  becoming  .\ware 
that  they  cannot  cope  with  environmental 
pollution  all  by  themselves,  the  traditionally 
individualistic  farmer  is  being  forced  to  con- 
sider collective-action  policies. 

Integrated  control  may  or  may  not  be  the 
most  effective  way  to  maintain  the  balance 
of  nature  In  the  United  States,  and  even  if 
it  is,  pyowerful  forces  will  fight  to  the  end 
any  effort  to  restrict  the  use  of  chemical 
pesticides.  In  recent  months  publicist*  for 
the  agricultural  poison  makers  have  circu- 
lated an  unslgnejj  memo  purporting  to  re- 
fute antl-pestlclcle  agitation. 

Will  It  take  a  Canete  Valley  here  to  change 
things?  No  one  can  say  for  sure,  but  these 
days  all  the  bets  seem  to  be  won  bv  those 
laying  their  money  on  the  side  of  pessimism. 


SIX  BLOCKS   APART 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lems of  just  trying  to  live  and  get  along 
in  a  big  city  are  pointed  out  poignantly 
in  an  article  written  by  Thomas  J.  Moore 
and  published  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
of  September  22,  1969. 
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In  one  instance.  Mr.  Fred  Pegues.  his 
wife,  and  six  children  are  being  forced  to 
leave  their  fire-gutted  home  at  835  West 
51st  Place  after  having  been  burned  out, 
presumably  by  hostile  neighbors.  The 
Pegues  were  the  first  black  family  to 
move  into  the  block. 

Just  six  blocks  away.  Mr.  William 
Burns  and  his  wife  feel  they  have  to  leave 
their  home  after  having  fire  bombs 
thrown  at  their  apartment  at  5701  South 
Halsted.  Burns  is  one  of  the  last  white 
residents  in  a  predominantly  Negro 
neighborhood. 

A  black  family  being  forced  out  of  a 
white  neighborhood  and  six  blocks  away 
a  white  family  being  forced  out  of  a  black 
neighborhood:  What  a  tragic  commen- 
tary on  intolerance  in  American  life  to- 
day. 

Not  much  additional  commentary  is 
needed.  The  story  the  article  tells  drama- 
tizes the  problems  and  agony  that  in- 
tolerance brings  with  it.  We  cannot  legis- 
late intolerance  out  of  existence,  but  we 
must  be  aware  of  it.  otherwise  all  the 
legislation  we  pass  to  try  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  this  country  will  be  for 
houghl. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom    the    Chicago    Sun-Times,    Sept.    22, 

19691 

Two    F.^MILIES — One    Black.    One    White — 

Learn  About  Hate 

(By  Thomas  J.  Moore) 

Fred  Pegues  and  William  Burns  are  almost 
neighbors — only  six  blocks  separates  their 
homes  near  55th  and  Halsted  on  the  South 
Side. 

They  don't  know  each  other,  but  they  each 
know  about  hate.  They  learned  about  It 
recently. 

Pegues,  37.  Is  the  first  Negro  to  move  onto 
an  all-white  block  at  835  W.  51st  PI.  Burns. 
69,  Is  among  the  last  white  residents  In  a 
predominantly  Negro  area  at  5701  S.  Halsted, 

LIFE    SAVINGS    IS    trSED 

Pegues  Is  a  truck  driver  with  a  wife  and 
six  children,  ranging  In  age  from  six  months 
to  13  years. 

On  Sept.  13,  the  family  moved  into  the 
home  Pegues  had  purchased  with  a  down 
payment  of  $1,000 — his  life  savings. 

Nobody  would  have  called  the  aging  frame 
house  beautiful.  It  was  squashed  between 
two  others  and  the  faded  blue  siding  had 
seen  better  days.  But  It  was  the  Pegues'  first 
home  of  their  own.  It  had  room  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  most  Important,  the  Pegues  could 
afford  it. 

As  they  carried  In  furniture  and  clothes, 
their  white  neighbors  gathered  In  front  of 
their  homes — faces  hostile,  silent,  unwel- 
coming, 

SPEAK    SINGLE    WORD 

"Savage,"  snarled  a  nice-looking  young 
person,  about  20,  at  Fred  Pegues,  It  was  the 
only  word  spoken  by  the  neighbors  that  day. 

By  evening,  when  Fred  had  gone  to  work, 
a  small  group  had  gathered  behind  the  house 
and  someone  hurled  a  bottle,  breaking  a 
dining  room  window. 

"I  didn't  see  who  threw  It.  I  was  too  scared 
to  go  back  and  look,"  Fred's  wife,  Jerrylene, 
said. 

POUR    LIQCID    ON     STEPS 

The  next  day,  ■with  Fred  once  again  at 
work.  Jerrylene  saw  a  man  walk  through  the 
back  gate  carrying  a  large  can.  He  poured 
l.quid  on  the  wooden  steps  of  the  back  porch. 
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Fifteen  minutes  later  she  saw  a  man  return 
with  a  burning  object  and  hurl  it  against  the 
porch  steps. 

The  house  was  gutted  by  the  Are  but 
Jerrylene  and  her  six  children  escaped. 

"We  also  lost  all  my  best  clothes  and  the 
furniture  which  was  still  In  boxes  at  the  back 
of  the  house,"  she  said. 

Six  blocks  south  and  48  hours  later  William 
Bums  and  his  wife,  Agnes,  sat  in  their  small 
apanment  at  5701  S.  Halsted.  It  Is  tucked 
back  on  the  second  floor  of  an  aging  building 
with  brown  fake-brick  siding  and  heavy  wire 
screens  over  the  first-floor  windows. 

MEDICAL     PROBLEMS 

Burns,  a  retired  railroad  freight  house  fore- 
man, cant  get  around  too  well  anymore  be- 
cause of  two  recent  strokes.  His  wife  Just  re- 
turned from  the  hospital  after  having  a  part 
of  one  lung  removed. 

They  have  lived  in  the  neighborhood  since 
1941,  and  in  that  apartment  five  years.  A  long, 
steep  staircase  leads  to  the  Burnses"  apart- 
ment, and  they  would  have  difficulty  getting 
out  If  a  fire  started. 

Last  Tuesday,  a  fused  bottle  of  kerosene  was 
hurled  towards  the  second-floor  window  of 
Agnes'  bedroom.  It  missed  and  burned  on  the 
sidewalk  below.  A  second  bottle  broke  the 
window  and  landed  on  the  floor. 

The  kerosene  did  not  catch  fire,  but  it  filled 
the  apartment  with  choking  fumes,  forcing 
the  Burnses  to  flee  to  a  friend's  apartment  for 
the  night. 

Bud  Schau,  57,  owns  the  building.  He  was 
born>  In  the  neighborhood  and  his  family  have 
operated  the  Englewood  Tavern  on  the  first 
floor  for  37  years. 

He  was  already  alarmed  about  what  had 
happened  to  the  Burnses,  when  he  found  out 
the  next  morning  his  tavern  had  been 
robbed — its  fifth  armed  robbery  since  March. 

Two  men  carrying  pistols  burst  in  at  9:30 
a.m..  shouted  "holdup"  and  escaped  with  $270 
In  cash  and  $107  In  liquor. 

The  bartender,  Harold  Hoffman,  told  police 
he  thought  it  was  the  same  pair  who  robbed 
the  tavern  Aug.  29 

Schau  was  mad. 

"This  neighborhood  went  through  integra- 
tion without  any  trouble  at  all.  And  now  a 
certain  element  springs  up  which  says  you 
white  people  don't  belong  here  any  more.  It's 
a  certain  criminal    10  percent. 

"PICK     ON     CRIPPLES" 

"They  pick  on  crippled  people.  They  take 
money  away  from  kids  going  to  school, 

"I'm  tired.  I'm  beat.  I  quit.  As  soon  as  I 
liquidate  the  stock  I'm  closing  up."  Schau 
said. 

William  Burns  said:  "I'll  have  to  get  out,  I 
don't  know  where  we  can  afford  to  live," 

Fred  Pegues  said:  "If  it  was  me  alone,  I'd 
move  back.  But  I  have  a  wife  and  six  children 
and  I  don't  want  them  to  get  hurt." 


CASTRO'S  CONCENTRATION  CAMP 
REGIME 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr,  President,  whenever  a 
non-Communist  government  imprisons 
identified  members  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy  who  are  seeking  its  overthrow- 
by  violent  means,  there  are  protests  and 
outcries  throughout  the  free  world 
against  the  alleged  violation  of  human 
rights.  But.  for  some  strange  reason,  the 
protesters  fall  silent  when  it  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  a  handful  of  Communist  conspira- 
tors who  are  imprisoned,  but  a  matter  of 
scores  of  thousands  of  political  prisoners 
imprisoned  by  Communist  regimes  in 
both  hemispheres. 

Last  week  I  received  a  statement 
signed  by  14  members  of  the  Hartford 
Committee  of  Relatives  and  Friends  of 
Cuban  Concentration  Camps  Prisoners. 


which  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate. 

Mrs.  Mercy  Oses,  of  Hartford,  the 
cousin  of  Cuban  student  leader  Pedro 
Luis  Boitel,  who  has  been  condemned  to 
30  years  in  prison,  asked  the  question : 

How  Is  It  possible  that  85,000  political 
prisoners  are  dying  in  Castro  Jails  abandoned 
by  the  United  Nations,  the  free  world  pres.~ 
many  western  countries  like  Canada,  Mexiro 
Spain,  Prance,  etc  ,  etc.  and  while  this  lakes 
place  only  90  miles  away  from  the  U.S.  main- 
land. 

Mrs.  Oses  also  points  out  that  whereas 
Che  Guevara's  imprisoned  companion  in 
Bolivia  is  permitted  to  receive  special 
food  and  frequent  visits,  thousands  of 
Cuban  prisoners  are  held  incommuni- 
cado and  are  dying  for  lack  of  food  and 
medicine. 

Last  month,  the  political  prisoners  at 
Havana's  "Cabana  Fortress"  went  on  a 
hunger  strike  in  protest  against  their 
condition.  The  hunger  strike  lasted  for 
more  than  3  weeks,  but  there  are 
conflicting  reports  about  whether  or  not 
it  resulted  in  any  significant  improve- 
ment. 

As  one  Americao,  I  salute  the  effo:  ts 
of  those  Cubans  who,  despite  our  Indif- 
ference, seek  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
free  world  to  the  massive  crimes  again.st 
hiunan  rights  which  are  being  perpe- 
trated in  their  country,  and  I  bow  my 
head  in  shame  that  this  outrage  again.st 
humanity  which  is  taking  place  almost 
within  sight  of  our  shores  should  call 
forth  so  little  protest  and  indignation 
in  our  own  coimtry. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
entire  text  of  the  statement  I  received 
from  the  Hartford  Committee  of  Rela- 
tives and  Friends  of  Cuban  Concentra- 
tion Camps  Prisoners, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Hartford  Relatives  and  Friends  of  Cuban 
Concentration  Camps  Victims  Demand 
Support  in  Their  3 -Week  Hunger  Strike 
"Deportation  or  death"  because  freedom  m 
Cuba  does  not  even  exist  for  those  not  In 
Jail,  is  the  motto  of  Havana's  "Cabana  For- 
tress" political  prisoners  who  have  entered 
the  third  week  of  a  hunger  strike  because 
of  Inhumane  treatment.  The  neareet  com- 
parison In  their  plight  is  when  one  consid- 
ers what  the  Nazi  concentration  camp  victims 
of  World  War  II  experienced  a  few  years  ago. 
Mrs.  Mercedes  Oses  of  24  Dorothy  Street, 
Hartfc«-d,  cousin  of  Cuban  student  leader 
Pedro  Luis  Boitel  condemned  to  30  years 
In  prison  wonders  "How  it  Is  possible  that 
85,000  political  prisoners  are  dying  in  Castro 
Jails  abandoned  by  the  United  Nations,  the 
free  world  press,  many  western  countries  like 
Canada,  Mexico,  Spain.  FYance,  etc.,  etc.  and 
while  this  take  places  only  90  miles  away 
from  tbe  U.S.  mainland?" 

It  particularly  strikes  us  the  Interest  of 
some  of  the  aforementioned  parties  in  favor 
of  a  certain  Marxist  leader  In  Bolivia,  com- 
panion of  Che  Guevara  who  because  of  them 
is  allowed  to  receive  special  food,  perfumes 
and  twice  a  week  visits  from  his  recently 
married  wife,  while  In  Cuba,  my  cousin  Pedro 
Luis  Boitel  Is  dying  like  thousands  of  others 
because  of  lack  of  minimum  food  and  medi- 
cine, while  being  held  Incommunicado  under 
terrible  conditions  as  he  relates  In  two  letters 
Just  received  from  Cuba  which  we  will  show- 
to  the  Hartford  I.R.C.  early  this  week  de- 
manding action  on  their  behalf  and  In  the 
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very  least  exposure  of  what  is  happening  In 
Cuba. 

Three  years  ago  we  went  to  the  I.R.C.  and 
produced  a  letter  from  Pedro  Luis  Boitel  as 
well  as  other  evidence  of  other  sources  on 
prison  conditions  In  Cuba  also  testified  In 
Washington  before  the  Senate  Sub-Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security,  all  of  this  to  no 
avail.  After  10  years  in  Castro's  Jails  although 
an  invalid  it  is  a  miracle  that  Pedro  Luis 
Is  still  alive.  When  one  sees  in  this  country 
students  who  betray  it  trying  to  install  a 
Marxist  regime  like  In  Cuba  and  are  not 
even  prosecuted,  one  despairs  how  In  Cuba, 
Pedro  Luis  has  been  sentenced  to  30  years 
because  he  choose  to  run  for  student  office 
against  Castro's  wishes  of  a  single  communist 
ticket ! 

We  accuse  the  Castro's  Government  of 
genocide  icith  its  political  prisoners  after 
Intimately  knowing  what  he  has  done  to  them 
in  10  years.  "What  is  wrong  with  this 
society  when  over  1.000  students  are  dying 
in  Castro's  concentration  camps  and  the 
students  and  faculties  of  the  large  univer- 
sities Ignore  this  and  seem  only  to  focus  at- 
tention when  accidentally  a  U.S.  bomb  falls 
astray  and  kills  4  or  5  civilians  in  Vietnam? 
Should  it  not  deserve  at  least  equal  attention 
the  fate  of  85.000  political  prisoner!  which 
are  neighbors  of  this  country?" 

"Are  we  only  able  to  bring  attention  to  our 
plight  when  our  abandoned  relatives  make 
a  last  ditch  determination  as  of  now  to  re- 
fuse the  800  a  day  calorie  "trash"  that  Is 
offered  to  them  as  food?" 

We  indict  at  this  time  the  United  Nations, 
all  responsible  news  media,  western  coun- 
tries having  relations  with  Communist 
Cuba,  student  faculties  and  organizations 
that  they  will  Jointly  share  the  blame  of  my 
counsin  and  other  students  leaders  deaths. 
In  the  coming  weeks  similarly  as  the  leaders 
of  pre-war  France,  Britain  and  United  States 
share  the  responsibility  In  the  death  of  mil- 
lions of  Jews  during  the  early  periua  of 
Nazi  persecution. 

The  prisoners  strike  seem  to  have  been  so 
effective  in  Cuba  that  Castro  has  been 
obliged  to  continue  "the  conspiracy  of  si- 
lence in  Cuba''  by  closing  the  major  wire 
agencies  in  the  country.  Only  United  States 
based  news  media  can  now  inform  the  world. 
We  will  not  stop  with  other  relatives  and 
friends  In  our  400  families  Hartford  Cuban 
exile  community  untl'.  we  obtain  support 
of  :he  I.R.C.  the  Archbishop  of  Hartford 
and  other  church  figures  and  organization 
support  In  getting  Involved  in  our  objec- 
tive of  saving  our  loved  ones  after  10  years 
of  incredible  suffering. 

It  is  our  belief  that  If  one  third  of  the 
world  under  communist  rule  Is  suffering  re- 
ligious  persecution   and    with   no   less   than 
10'      of     its    inhabitants    in    concentration 
camps  at  least  one  third  of  the  churches' 
prayers  should  be  directed  on  their  behalf 
specially  as  like  in  this  case  all  seems  to  fall! 
May  God  have  mercy  on  our  people. 
Hartford    Committee    of    Relatives    and 
Friends      of      Cuban      Concentration 
Camps  Prisoners:  Mercedes  Oses,  Pres- 
ident.   Estrella    Alcantara.    Georglna 
Amador  de  los  Rlos.  Margarita  Valla- 
dares.  Lulsa  Martinez.  Adela  Puentes, 
Teresa  Rodriguez.   Victoria    Diez.  Vlr- 
gima    Torres.    Lulsa    Estevez,    Mlrtha 
Rodriguez,     Bernarda    Perez,    Bertha 
Gonzalez. 
Hartford.  Conn.,  September  21.  1969. 


BIPARTISAN  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
FOOD  STAMP  BILL 

Mr.  JA'VTrs.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate's action  last  Wednesday  in  passing  a 
comprehensive  food  stamp  bill  Is  historic. 
It  was  bipartisan  all  the  way  and  can 


become  law  only  if  it  continues  to  be  bi- 
partisan. 

This  action,  which  came  after  the 
adoption  of  a  substitute  bill,  was  an  im- 
portant and  historic  step  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  meaningful  and  sub- 
stantially reformed  food  stamp  program. 

I  joined  with  eight  Senators,  both  Re- 
publican and  Democratic,  In  sponsoring 
the  substitute  bill  because  we  believed — 
as  did  a  majority  of  the  Senate — that 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  America 
must  be  eliminated  and  that  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  goal  requires  the  establish- 
ment of  an  expanded  and  improved  food 
stamp  program. 

The  measure  which  passed  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday  breaks  new  ground  in  a 
number  of  areas:  It  provides  for  free 
food  stamps  for  any  family  of  four  whose 
monthly  income  is  less  than  $60;  it  al- 
lows for  concurrent  distribution  of  sur- 
plus commodities  and  food  stamps  under 
certain  conditions;  it  authorizes  the  es- 
tablishment of  national  eligibility  stand- 
ards for  participation  in  the  food  stamp 
program;  and  it  establishes  a  clear 
Federal  responsibility  for  feeding  hungry 
and  malnourished  people  where  local  of- 
ficials either  will  not  operate  a  stamp 
program  or  where  an  existing  program  is 
being  operated  inadequately.  The  Agri- 
cultural Committee  took  important  steps 
in  moving  toward  food  stamp  reform, 
but  the  bill  it  reported  simply  did  not 
have  the  detailed  provlsion-s  and  the 
scope  to  really  cope  with  tlie  problem. 
The  Senate,  in  passing  the  substitute  bill, 
has  now  clearly  declared  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must,  and  will,  mount 
a  full-scale  attack  on  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition and  will  devote  the  necessary 
resoui'ces  to  the  achievement  of  that  ob- 
jective— that  the  Nation's  conscience 
just  will   not   tolerate  anything  less. 

Republicans  have  played  an  important 
role  in  directing  the  attention  and  the  re- 
sources of  this  Nation  to  the  dilemma  of 
hunger  amidst  plenty — from  the  initial 
investigations  in  the  Mississippi  Delta 
some  2V2  years  ago  to  the  administrative 
actions  and  legislative  proposals  of  the 
Nixon  administration. 

It  was  this  administration  which  broke 
the  redtape  barrier  that  had  blocked  its 
predecessor.  President  Nixon  earlier  this 
year  called  for  substantial  improvements 
in  the  Federal  food  assistance  programs 
and  for  "an  end  to  hunger  in  America — 
for  all  time,"  Evidence  of  this  adminis- 
tration's commitment  has  been  provided 
by  significant  administrative  break- 
throughs by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Hardin  and  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Finch,  and  by  the  pro- 
posals for  food  stamp  reform  which  the 
administration  submitted  to  the  Congress 
earher  this  year. 

The  Senate  has  now  responded  to  the 
overwhelming  sense  of  urgency  which 
has  characterized  public  concern  with 
this  issue — a  response  that  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  Republican 
votes.  In  expanding  and  reforming  the 
food-stamp  program,  the  Senate  has 
taken  a  giant  step  toward  providing  the 
administration  with  the  tools  it  needs  to 
establish  and  implement  a  truly  respon- 
sive food-assistance  program. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives will  now  act  favorably  upon 
the  food-stamp  bill  which  the  Senate  has 
passed  and  which  is  now  before  that  tx)dy 
I  urge  the  House  to  give  it  the  same  broad 
bipartisan  support  which  characterized 
the  Senate's  action  on  this  matter.  I 
believe  also  that  this  bill  offers  significant 
improvements  which  the  administration 
can  and  should  support. 

IMPACT  OF  THE  TAX  REFORM  ACT 
ON  PRIVATE  FOUNDATIONS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  difficult  aspects  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act,  H.R.  13270,  is  its  proposed 
treatment  of  private  foundations.  Many 
provisions  in  the  House  bill  are  prudent 
and  intended  to  eliminate  abuses  which 
should  not  be  perpetuated  However, 
other  provisions,  especially  the  proposed 
7 '2-percent  tax  on  foundation  income 
and  the  severe  restrictions  on  founda- 
tion activities  in  public  E>olicy  fields, 
would  greatly  curtail  the  amount  of  sup- 
port foundations  could  give  to  valuable 
programs  and  institutions,  and  the  range 
of  constructive  efforts  in  which  private 
foundations  could  engage. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Hon.  Robert  H.  Finch,  re- 
cently discussed  these  problems  in  an 
important  exchange  of  correspondence 
with  the  Secretan,'  of  the  Treasury-. 
Secretary  Finch's  letter  itemized  some 
of  the  many  significant  and  lasting  gains 
in  education,  health,  and  social  welfare 
which  foundations  have  supported  and 
stimulated.  As  he  noted,  many  of  these 
contributions  are  innovations  for  which 
public  support  was  inappropriate  or  un- 
available at  the  time,  but  which  have 
ultimately  brought  great  benefits  to  the 
general  public.  i 

The  Secretary  summarized: 

I  choose  my  words  with  care  when  I  sub- 
mit to  you  that  the  Act's  present  provisions 
with  respect  to  taxation  of  foundation  in- 
come and  with  respect  to  the  permissible 
range  of  foundation  activities  would  gravely 
damage  the  public  welfare,  defined  in  its 
broadest  sense.  These  provisions  would,  in 
effect,  diminish  that  sector  of  the  Nations 
life  in  which  diversity,  experimentation,  and 
Innovation  flourish,  and  would  constrict  both 
the  numbers  and  the  influence  of  of  inde- 
pendent centers  of  thought  and  social  ac- 
tion. As  a  consequence,  pressures  for  govern- 
ment Involvement — and  for  the  commitment 
of  public  resources — would  be  greatly 
intensified. 

In  his  response,  dated  September  24, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  David  Ken- 
nedy outlined  the  administration's  rec- 
ommendations for  revision  of  the  House 
bill,  including  a  reduction  in  the  pro- 
posed tax  from  7' 2  percent  to  2  percent. 
He  also  noted  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  will  soon  announce 
the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner's 
Committee  on  Exempt  Organizations,  to 
review  the  policies  to  be  follow-ed  in  ad- 
ministering the  laws  governing  the  ac- 
tivities of  all  tax-exempt  groups. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Baltimore  Sun 
noted  in  an  editorial  on  September  29, 
the  House  bill's  provisions  would  greatly 
contract  the  areas  in  which  the  IRS 
could  exercise  discretion  in  determining 
whether  atcivities  in  public  pohcy  areas 
are  permissible.  I  feel  that  the  concerns 
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expressed  by  Secretary  Pinch  are  Justlfl- 
able  and  hope  that  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  can  be  reexamined  objectively. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed In  the  Record  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Secretary  Pinch  and  Secretary 
Kennedy,  and  the  Baltimore  Sun  edi- 
torial of  September  29.  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Secrttabt  or  Hxalth, 

Education,  and  Weltark. 
Washington.  DC,  September  17.  1969. 
Di:ar  David:  Within  the  context  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969,  your  own  Judicious  tes- 
timony before  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee on  September  4  and  6,  and  the  efforts 
now  under  way  by  your  staff  to  perfect  the 
legislation  as  enacted  In  BM.  13270,  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion certain  Implications  of  the  Act  as  they 
bear  on  my  own  deep  personal  concerns  and 
those  of  my  Department. 

In  Its  present  form,  the  Act  threatens  to 
undermine  that  uniquely  American  Institu- 
tion, the  private  beneficent  foundation,  and 
might  even  tend  toward  Its  ultimate  destruc- 
tion. I  choose  my  words  with  care  when  I 
.  submit  to  you  that  the  Act's  present  pro- 
_  visions  with  respect  to  taxation  of  founda- 
tion Income  and  with  respect  to  the  permis- 
sible range  of  foundation  activities  would 
gravely  damage  the  public  welfare,  defined 
in  Its  broadest  sense.  These  provisions  would, 
in  effect,  diminish  that  sector  of  the  Nation's 
life  In  which  diversity,  experimentation,  and 
Innovation  flourish,  and  would  constrict  both 
the  numbers  and  the  influence  of  independ- 
ent centers  of  thought  and  social  action.  As 
a  consequence   pressures  for  government  In- 
volvement— and  for  the  commitment  of  pub- 
lic resources — would  be  greaUy   Intensified. 
I  know,  as  of  course  you  do  also,  that  a 
relative  handful  of  individuals  and  groups 
have   abused    existing   law   with   respect    to 
foundations — have.    Indeed,    deliberately    ex- 
ploited   loopholes   in    the   Internal    Revenue 
Code  for  self-serving  gain  and  for  tax  avoid- 
ance. Such  abuses  must  be  rooted  out  and 
effectively  curbed.  Such  loopholes  must  be 
closed.  In  many  of  its   provisions,  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  accomplishes  precisely  those  ends 
and  thus  has  earned  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  responsible  foundation  officers.  In  other  of 
its  provisions,  the  Act  would  ensure  full  pub- 
lic  disclosure   of   foundation   activities   and 
impose  limits  on  the  undue  accumulation  of 
foundation  income.  These  also  are  necessary 
and  proper  legislative  objects. 

The  tax  on  Income,  however,  would  miss 
the  target  altogether.  Rather  than  touching 
the  malefactors,  it  would  finalize  only  the 
recipients  of  foundation  grants  and  would 
fall  with  utter  indiscrimination  upon  all 
who  look  to  foundations  for  crucial  support 
It  would  predictably  fall  with  literally  kill- 
ing effect  upon  the  most  innovative  and  crea- 
tive. "High-risk"  endeavors  would  simply 
never  be  funded— the  ■safe"  projects,  the 
ones  with  general  approbation,  would  price 
the  more  adventurous  out  of  the  market- 
place of  ideas. 

Your  own  recommendation  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  that  the  proposed  714 
per  cent  Income  tax  should  be  reduced  to 'a 
2  per  cent  •monitoring  fee"  represents  one 
substantial  Improvement— but  stUl,  I  think 
there  Is  room  for  others. 

Such  a  fee  should,  in  the  first  place  be 
clearly  and  explicitly  distinguished  from  a 
tax  In  any  form— to  avoid  the  dangerous 
precedent  that  this  particular  group  of  501 
(c)(3)  organizations  should  somehow  be 
"less  exempt"  than  all  others.  Many  such 
organizations.  Indeed,  serve  quite  narrow 
ends— trade  associations,  for  example  and 
pressure  groups  for  special  interests— and  are 
incomparably  less  of  a  quasi-public  character 
than  are  foOndatlons.  Second,  I  would  argue 


tlje  fee  should  be  assessed  according  to  as- 
sets rather  than  income — to  avoid  the  curi- 
ous effect  of  penalizing  foundation  invest- 
ment managers  for  their  imagination  and 
emclency.  And  third,  rather  than  fixing  a 
precise  fee-rate,  I  wonder  if  you  would  not 
find  it  feasible— on  the  basis  of  two  or  three 
years  experience— to  set  a  "moving"  rate 
that  would  reimburse  your  Department  for 
the  actual  costs  of  monitoring. 

Even  beyond  the  proposed  tax.  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  with  respect  to  permissible 
foundation  activities— In  tandem  with  harsh 
psnalUes  levied  upon  foundaUon  officers  and 
trustees— pose  yet  graver  dangers  to  the  pub- 
lic  interest.    Should    the   highly   ambiguous 
language  of  Section  4945  be  interpreted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  preclude  any  foundation 
Impact  on  public  opinion  formation,  or  on 
legislation,  or  on  those  public  officials  in  any 
way  Involved  to  the  policy-making  process— 
and  the  language  of  the  Act  admits  of  this 
possible  interpretation— then  the  effects  of 
the  Act  would  be  a  disaster  for  our  pluralis- 
tic society.  Even  the  suspicion  that  the  Act 
might  be  so  construed.  In  combination  with 
the   penalty   clauses,    would   surely   have   a 
chilling   effect    on   foundation    Innovations 
and  on   the  willingness  of  foundation  offi- 
cers to  engage  In  those  speculative  under- 
takings on  the  fronUers  of  the  human  imag- 
ination that  have  been  the  foundations'  prin- 
cipal glory — and   their  unique  contribution 
to  the  public  interest 

It  simply  is  not  possible  to  exaggerate  the 
breadth  or  depth  of  these  contributions  In 
every  area  of  thought  and  action— in  all  the 
arts  and  sciences.  In  basic  research.  In  public 
health,  in  scholarship  and  creativity  In  the 
buUdlng  and  preserving  of  Independent  social 
institutions— the  catalogue  of  foundation- 
supported  efforts  provides  many  benchmarks 
in  the  progress  of  recent  civilization 

I  could  make  note  of  Dr.  Robert  Goddards 
pioneering  experiments  in  rocket  propulsion 

whi^f  "I  ^J^"  "^"*^*'  ^"^'y  y«*"  almost 
wholly  by  the  Quggenhelms) ,  or  of  ongoing 
state  legislative  reform  (funded  through  the 
Citizens  Conference  on  State  Legislatures  bv 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  the  Ford 
Foundation),  or  the  development  of  high- 
yield  "miracle  •  grains  (funded  in  major  part 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation). 

But.  rather,  let  me  limit  mv  catalogue  to 
those  foundation  activities  that  relate  d"i- 
hI^^v,*",.!^*  concerns  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare— and  let  me 
stress  that  this  is  the  merest  sampling  and 
that  many  of  the  following  items  would  have 
been  called  into  substantial  question  <on 
grounds  of  Influencing  legislation,  or  public 
opinion,  or  both)  under  Section  4945  of  the 
proposed  Act: 

Medical  education  In  the  U.S..  along  with 
seminal  medical  research.  Is  almost  IHerallv 
the  creation  of  private  foundations.  Modern 
teaching  Institutions  and  curricula  derive 
ofTfiin  ground-breaking  Flexnor  report 
of  1910,  made  possible  by  the  Carnegie  Cor- 

^^rnrt°.H  ^"  "^"^  ^*''y  ^'^^^^  "^'  Rockefeller 
^nn^f  H°"u^""'^  '^"^  ^  ^'^^  ^-'""ai  eradica- 
tion of  hookworm  from  this  continent,  and 
to  major  inroads  against  malaria  and  vellow 

IJ.Z.  '"^"■'  P^""*^  °^  *h«  hemisphere  In 
recent  years,  the  Commonwealth  Fund 
stimulated  trend-setting  curricular  reform 
rn^^'  ,*"'*    ^'    '^^   Western    Reserve; 

Comcionwealth  and  the  Surdna  Foundation 
set  up  the  first  pilot-project  of  a  universitv- 
sponsored  community  health  pr^rli^  the 
Kellogg   Foundation   launched   sevin   whollv 

enr^l^H  v'M''^^^''^  "^^  "^"^^l  Foundation 
enabled  Northwestern  to  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  compressing  medical  education 
into  a  shorter  time-span:  the  Rockefeller 
and  Macy  Foundations  have  opened  new  op- 
portunities for  members  of  mlnorltv  groups 
to  undertake  medical  careers;  and  "in  more 
instances  than  It  is  possible  here  to  enumer- 
ate, foundation  grants  (with  Mellon  funds 
particularly    aggressive    in    this    area)     have 
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meant   the  difference   between   the  maintP 
nance  of  urgently  needed  medical  schools  .nd" 
the  closing  of  their  doors. 

tHi^.£f^"^*."'*P  **""*'"  ^**  ^"""^^y  planning 
the  Ford,  Avalon,  and  RockefeUer  Pounda 
tlons,  among  many  others,  have  created  fund 
amental  research  facilities  which,  m  tu-n 
are  supporting  practical  programs,  both  pJb 
lie  and  private.  In  other  areas  of  medical  'e' 
search,  the  Sloan  Foundation's  work  In  ,'- 
cer  is  but  one  prime  Instance,  as  is  foiind'a" 
tlon  survort  leading  to  the  development  of 
effective  polio  vaccines. 

So-called  "challenge  grants"  by  the  Ford 
Foundation,  usually  on  a  two-or-three-ro 
one  matching  basis,  have  sUmulated  a  bu-n 
of  capital-expansion  fund-raising  effort^at 
more  than  a  score  of  major  U.S.  college'^  and 
universities.  The  President  of  the  Unive-^i-v 
f^  !*°^r  ?*""*■  ^""^  example,  has  estimated 
that  the  foundation's  stimulus  enabled  >-■. 
institution  to  achieve  in  ten  years  «hat 
otherwise  might  have  taken  thirty.  aUo  at 
Notre  Dame,  the  Carnegie  Corporation  funded 
the  first  systematic  study  of  Catholic  edu- 
cation  ever  undertaken  In  this  country 

In  every  category  of  higher  education- 
teachers'  salaries  and  pension  plans  new 
and  Improved  facilities,  curricular  innova 
tlon,  and  fellowship  and  scholarship  grant '^- 
.oundatlons  have  provided  the  stimulus  and 
Often  the  seed-money.  The  National  Merit 
Scholarships,  for  example,  are  foundation- 
sponsored.  Since  1956,  foundations  have 
poured  in  excess  of  two  billion  dollars  into 
institutions  of  higher  education,  both  public 
and  private.  The  Danforth  Foundation  fundi 
■refresher"  programs  to  permit  teachers  ard 
administrators  to  engage  In  sabbatical  vears 
of  scholarly-  and  self-renewal.  The  Ullv  En- 
dowment, among  many  others,  has  spur-ed 
the  establishment  and  expansion  of  fore'gn- 
area  study  programs  at  dozens  of  U  S  colleee.; 
and  universities. 

In  the  American  South,  in  particular  fou.n- 
daticm  support  has  provided  "the  margi.i  of 
exceUence"  for  some  300  institutions  of  hi^'h- 
er  education.  For  example:  the  Emory  Uni- 
versity medical  center  was  made  possible  bv 
the  Woodruff  FoundaUon;  the  Kresge  Fou''- 
datlon  provided  Meharry  Medical  College  with 
a  library  of  the  first  rank  (and  it  should  be 
noted  tliat  this  single  institution  has  g.-ad- 
uated  nearly  half  the  Negro  physicians  now 
practicing  in  the  U.S.):  Carnegie  and  Dan- 
forth support  the  Southern  Fellowships 
Fund;  the  Kellogg  Foundation  has  created 
a  center  for  continuing  education  at  the 
University  of  Georgia:  and  Ford  and  Dic- 
forth  have  funded  "Project  Opportunity' 
which  so  far  has  motivated  and  assisted 
some  3,000  disadvantaged  young  people  into 
productive  higher  learning. 

Educational  support  and  assistance.  Nort-h 
and  South,  have  by  no  means  been  limited  to 
higher  educaUon.  In  hundreds  of  commu- 
nities throughout  the  Nation,  foundations 
have  helped  to  upgrade  teacher  training  and 
retraining:  to  experiment  with  new  tech- 
niques for  teaching,  and  with  new  teaching 
technology;  and  to  Improve  and  expand  edu- 
cational facilities.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
areas  of  concern,  the  activities  of  hundreds 
of  smaller  local  foundations  have  been  'he 
crucial  ingredient. 

Also  In  the  area  of  education,  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  and  the  Danforth  Foundation 
have  shared  In  the  funding  of  the  Education 
Commission  of  the  States  and  its  subsidl.irv, 
the  National  Assessment  of  Education  These 
aj-e  key  vehicles,  through  close  Interstate  co- 
operaUon  and  sharing  of  practical  experience, 
to  upgrade  educational  quality  and  teacher 
training  in  the  public  school  svstems  cf 
every  participating  State.  The  National  .-Vs- 
sesament  will  provide  Important  Inputs  for 
my  Department's  evaluation  and  planning 
function. 

Experiments  funded  by  Ford,  Carnegie,  and 
the  Taconlc  Foundation  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  preschool  programs  and,  in  turn,  to 
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Head  Start.  Thte  is  a  prime  example  of  the 
stimulation  and  testing  of  new  Ideas — in  ed- 
ucation and  child  development  In  this  par- 
ticular instance— that  nUght  have  been  too 
speculative  for  government  to  undertake  but 
that  have  evolved  into  government  programs 
of  substantial  success  and  popularity. 

Along  the  same  line,  experiments  In  vari- 
ous forms  of  Income  maintenance  and  fam- 
ily assistance  have  been  and  stiU  are  being 
moimted  by  the  Ford  and  other  foundations. 
These  pilot  projects  are  adding  invaluable 
practical  experience  as  my  E>epartment  works 
to  Implement  the  President's  welfare  Irmo- 
vatlon,  the  Family  Assistance  System.  The 
Pechman  study  of  revenue-sharing  fimded 
through  the  Brookings  Institution  by  several 
foundations,  Is  contributing  to  the  same 
broad  objective. 

In  the  area  of  rehabilitation  of  the  dis- 
abled and  retarded,  fundamental  research 
and  practical  training  programs  have  long 
been  funded  by  the  Mllbank  and  other  spe- 
clally-Qrtented  foundations.  Indeed,  the  early 
work  of  the  Mllbank  Foundation  led  di- 
rectly to  the  enactment  of  the  first  State 
statute  in  the  rehabilitation  field,  a  model 
for  all  the  rest  and  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  new,  Important,  and  growing  field  of 
educational  television  owes  most  of  its  im- 
petus to  the  study  undertaken  by  the  Car- 
negie Corporation,  and  the  development  of  a 
national  network  of  educational  TV  outlets 
has  been  supported  from  the  first  by  the 
Ford  Foundation. 


Certain  common  themes  run  throughout 
this  exemplary  checklist  of  foundation  ini- 
tiatives and  innovations — raanv  of  which  let 
me  say  again,  might  never  have  seen  the 
light  of  day  under  the  ambiguous,  restrictive 
language  presently  Incorporated  in  Section 
4945  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

In  the  first  place,  these  are  predominantly 
lanovatlons — new,  sometimes  even  radical 
ideas,  that  required  "risk  capital"  for  thor- 
ough testing  and  perfecting.  In  instance  upon 
Instance,  these  are  new  departures  that  pub- 
lic authorities  might  have  shied  from— and 
In  some  cases  properly  so.  In  view  of  their 
responsibilities  to  the  broadest  public— and 
yet  have  ultimately  appropriated  and  Implr 
mented  for  the  general  benefit.  Second,  the 
ranee  of  foundation  activities  has  lifted  irom 
public  authorities  burdens  of  support  and 
finding  that  otherwise  might  have  be- 
come public  responsibilities.  Third,  in  manv 
inst.inces— the  Hill-Burton  hospital  con- 
struction program  Is  one  case  in  point- 
foundations  have  assumed  burdens  of  match- 
ing I  unds.  and  thus  have  enabled  States  and 
localities  to  take  full  advantage  of  a  variety 
of  Federal  programs. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  the  private 
foundation  has  been  through  the  history  of 
this  century — and  is  today— a  principal  cat- 
alyst motivating  the  private  and  voluntary 
aectors  of  our  pluralistic  society.  As  in  any 
area  of  human  dUcretlon.  some  particular 
J'Jdgments  may  depart  from  yours,  or  mine 
or  .tny  segment  of  the  public.  But  as  an  en- 
tire class,  and  over  the  vast  range  of  their 
good  works,  foundations  have  served  the  pub- 
lic interest  with  a  high  sense  of  dedication, 
and  a  deep  sense  of  public  responsibility  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  if  they  did  not  exist, 
w-e  would  have  to  invent  them — and,  as  the 
historic  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  moves  to- 
ward enactment,  it  is  our  responsibUlty  as 
servants  of  the  public  to  preserve  their  In- 
comparable strengths. 
W.-irmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 


Secretary. 

The  Secret  art  of  the  Trkasttbt, 

Washington,  September  24.  1969. 
Dear  Bob:  I  have  your  letter  of  September 
17.   1969,  with  respect  to  the  pending  Tax 
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Reform  BUI  insofar  as  it  relates  to  private 
foundations. 

I  appreciate  your  review  of  the  many  fine 
accomplishments  of  private  foundations  In 
the  charitable  and  educational  fields  We 
have  emphasized  these  accon^piishments  in 
our  appearances  before  the  Wavs  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, and  in  our  recommendation  to  the  Con- 
gress we  have  endeavored  to  confine  the 
statutory  changes  to  the  elimination  of  cer- 
tain abuses  that  have  occurred  without  un- 
duly hampering  the  abllltv  of  the  founda- 
tlons  to  assist  the  nation  in  attaining  its 
charitable  and  educational  goals. 

Naturally  there  are  numerous  specific  prob- 
lems to  work  out  in  the  text  of  the  bill,  and 
we  have  met  on  a  nxunber  of  occasions  with 
representatives  of  the  foundations  to  review 
those  problems.  As  you  know,  we  have  recom- 
mended that  the  7"2  percent  tax  contained 
in  the  House  bill  be  reduced  to  two  percent 
which  we  estimate  would  provide  sufficient 
funds  to  defray  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
costs  of  administering  the  program  of  audit 
and  supervision. 

.'is  to  whether  the  payment  to  be  made  bv 
the  foundations  is  to  be  called  a  fee  or  a  tax 
we  stated  In  oor  public  appearance  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  that  we  would 
have  no  objection  to  calling  it  a  fee  rather 
than  a  tax  if  we  could  be  satisfied  that  this 
can  be  accompUshed  without  anv  possible 
legal  infirmities  We  have  been  considering 
this  matter  and  discussing  the  legal  ques- 
tion with  counsel  for  a  number  of  the  foun- 
dations. 

Simllariy,  we  stated  at  the  public  hear- 
ings before  the  Finance  Committee  That  we 
have  no  objection  to  framing  the  levy  In 
the  form  of  an  excise  tax  in  lieu  of  an  In- 
come tax,  provided  we  can  satisfactorily  de- 
termine or  describe  the  event  or  privilege 
upon  which  the  excise  will  be  imposed. 

We  have  also  considered  the  matter  of  bas- 
ing the  levy  upon  assets  of  the  foundations 
rather  than  income.  We  stated  to  the 
Finance  Committee  at  the  public  hearings 
that  we  are  opposed  to  an  attempt  to  base 
the  tax  upon  net  assets  rather  than  upon 
Income,  because  of  numerous  technical  and 
administrative  problems  which  we  do  not 
think  can  be  satisfactorily  overcome.  The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  and  the  regulations 
contain  many  detailed  provisions  regarding 
the  calculation  of  taxable  net  Income  but 
have  no  similar  structure  regarding  taxable 
net  assets.  We  think  It  would  be  Inadvlsatle 
to  attempt  to  measure  the  payments  by  ref- 
erence to  assets. 

You  inquire  whether  we  think  a  "moving 
rate"  rather  than  a  fixed  rate  for  the  pay- 
ment would  be  feasible.  We  have  concluded 
that  with  a  rate  of  only  two  percent,  cal- 
culated to  raise  some  $16  million  in  the  first 
year  of  operation,  there  is  no  need  to  engage 
in  the  complexity  of  gauging  each  vear  the 
projected  administrative  costs  and  the  pro- 
jected revenue  yield.  We  do  not  beUeve  that 
an  attempt  at  this  degree  of  precision  is 
advisable. 

With  respect  to  activities  of  foundations 
that  may  have  an  Impact  on  public  opinion 
formation  or  legislation,  existing  law  for 
many  years  has  prohibited  charitable  and 
educational  organizations  from  devoting  any 
substantial  part  of  their  activities  to  at- 
tempts to  Influence  legislation.  The  principal 
effect  of  the  new  bill  will  be  to  forbid  such 
activities  whether  or  not  they  are  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  total  activities  of  the 
foundation.  'While  the  line  between  educa- 
tion and  the  Influencing  of  legislation  may 
not  always  be  easy  to  draw,  I  am  confident 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  would  con- 
tinue to  exercise  sound  discretion  in  this  re- 
spect as  it  has  in  the  past.  As  we  have  ad- 
vised the  Congress,  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  will  soon  announce  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Commissioner's  Committee 
on  Exempt  Organizations,  composed  of  dls- 
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tlngulshed  citizens  in  various  waiks  of  life 
to  consult  with  him  on  the  policies  to  be 
followed  in  the  administration  of  the  laws 
relating  to  these  organizations 

I  appreciate  the  benefit  of  your  views,  par- 
ticularly because  of  your  frequent  work  with 
the  foundations  as  a  part  of  the  many  activ- 
ities of  your  Department.  We  are  continuing 
to  work  on  the  specific  details  of  the  biU  in 
preparation  for  the  forthcoming  executive 
sessions  of  the  Finance  Committee,  We  shall 
be  happy  to  receive  any  further  suggestion^ 
or  thoughts  that  you  might  have,  both  with 
respect  to  the  terms  of  the  bill  and  to  the 
administration  of  it  after  It  is  enacted 
Sincerely, 

David  M.  Kxknedt. 

The  Secretabt  or  Health, 

Education,  ant)  Weltake, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  26,  1969 
Hon.  David  M.  Kennedy,  j 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I 

Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  David  :  I  am  grateful  to  vou  for  your 
InformaUve  letter  of  September  24  in  reply 
to  the  comments  and  suggestions  regarding 
the  tax  treatment  of  foundations  that  I  sent 
to  you  on  September  17. 

I  am  delighted  to  know  that  you  recognize 
the  significant  contributions  that  have  been 
made  by  the  foundations  and  that  you  In- 
formed the  Finance  Committee  at  its  public 
hearings  that  you  have  under  consideration 
some  further  changes  that  vou  might 
recommend. 

If  we  can  be  of  asslsUnce  to  the  Treasurv 
in  Its  work  oz.  the  bill  or  the  adrrumstratlon 
of  It  after  Its  enactment,  we  shall  be  happv 
to  do  so.  • 

Sincerely, 


Secretary. 


[Prom   the    Baltimore    Sun.    Sept.    29.    1969 J 

ParVATE    ForNDATIONS 

Secretary  Finch  Is  on  the  right  side  in 
criticizing  provisions  of  the  House  tax  bill 
with  respect  to  private  foundations.  Re- 
ferring to  the  measure  as  passed  by  the 
House.  Mr.  Pinch  said  In  a  letter  to  Secretarv 
Kennedy  that  the  blU's  present  provisions 
"with  respect  to  taxation  of  foundation  in- 
come and  with  respect  to  the  permissible 
range  of  foundation  activities  wotUd  grave- 
ly damage  the  public  welfare." 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  In  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  opposing  in  particular  the 
provision  of  the  House  bUI  intended  to  re- 
strict If  not  prohibit  such  political  activities 
as  attemptng  to  infiuence  legislation  or  pub- 
lic opinion— lobbying,  in  some  form,  in  other 
words.  Secretary  Kennedy  said  in  reply  to 
Secretary  Finch  that  "while  the  Une  be- 
tween education  and  the  Influencing  of  leg- 
islation may  not  always  be  easy  to  draw  I  am 
confident  that  the  Internal  Revenue  would 
continue  to  exercise  sound  discretion  in  this 
respect  as  it  has  in  the  past." 

The  House  bill,  however,  would  greatly  re- 
duce the  discretion  now  practiced  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  Mr,  Finch's  'criticism 
on  this  point  is  sound.  It  would  be  good  to 
see  the  Nixon  administration  support  him 
and  urge  this  rtewpolnt  before  the  Senate 
Finance  committee,  which  now  is  consider- 
ing the  House  bill. 

An  even  stronger  case  can  be  made  against 
the  House  bill's  provision  for  a  federal  tax  of 
T'i  per  cent  on  foundation  income.  This  tax 
It  is  believed,  would  affect  not  onlv  the  op- 
erations of  private  foundations,  but  would 
seriously  curtail  the  contributions  on  which 
they  depend.  Its  impact  could  be  broad.  Tes- 
timony has  already  been  given  the  Senate 
Committee  that  it  could  deprive  colleges, 
hospitals,  community  agencies,  research  cen- 
ters and  other  voluntary  organizations  of 
millions  of  dollars  In  private  funds. 
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This  Is  too  great  a  price  to  pay  In  order 
to  curb  the  operations  of  some  foundations 
which  have  stretched  and  abused  present 
rules.  There  is  a  rather  wide  agreement  that 
a  tax  of  about  2  per  cent,  or  a  comparable  fee 
schedule,  would  be  practicable  as  a  means  of 
financing  a  better  enforcement  of  present 
regulations.  The  House  bill  goes  too  far,  and 
should  be  corrected. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA  WILL  NOT  BE 
FORGOTTEN 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  although  a 
quisling  government  Imposed  by  the 
Soviet  Red  army  Is  now  moving  rapidly 
to  destroy  the  last  vestiges  of  the  limited 
freedoms  achieved  by  the  Czechslovak 
peoples  before  the  Red  army  intervened, 
we  in  America  have  a  duty  not  to  forget 
and  not  to  acquiesce.  We  must  keep  the 
issue  of  Czechoslovakia  alive,  and  we 
must  use  all  of  our  diplomatic  and  moral 
influence  to  help  persuade  the  Soviets  to 
give  up  their  political  occupation  of  that 
unfortunate  country. 

.  WJth  this  motivation,  I  ask  unanimous 
xonsent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  a  statement  adopted  by  the 
APL-CIO  executive  council  in  connec- 
tion with  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  a  state- 
ment adopted  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  Soviet  invasion  by  the  Czechoslovak 
National  Council  of  America,  Eastern 
Division. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Coun- 
cil ON  Czechoslovakia  Anniversary 

As  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Soviet  In- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia,  August  21,  1969, 
approaches,  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
API^CIO  expresses  Its  deep  sympathy  and 
solidarity  with  the  long-suffering  Czechoslo- 
vak people  and  In  particular  with  its  em- 
battled workers.  Once  again,  we  Indignantly 
protest  against  the  occupation  of  the  country 
by  the  Red  Army. 

In  the  past  year.  Moscow  has  tightened  its 
grip  on  the  unfortunate  Czechoslovak  nation 
through  stepped-up  political  pressure  and 
expanding  interference  in  Its  Internal  affairs. 
With  more  than  70.000  Russian  troops  oc- 
cupying the  land,  the  Soviet  authorities  be- 
have more  and  more  Uke  the  worst  colonialist 
rulers.  Under  their  orders,  dissent  has  been 
stifled,  freedom  of  the  press  has  been  replaced 
by  censorship,  and  freedom  of  expression  has 
vanished.  The  rebellious  student  movement 
has  been  silenced  and  its  organization  dis- 
solved. Economic  reorganization  has  been 
halted,  the  right  to  strike  suppressed,  and  the 
beginnings  of  a  restoration  of  trade  union 
independence  and  democracy  have  been 
crushed. 

Since  the  Soviets  considered  Alexander 
Dubcek  too  slow  In  fulfllllng  their  demand 
for  a  return  to  neo-Stallnlsm,  euphemisti- 
cally called  "normalization  of  tiie  situation", 
they  ousted  him  and  had  him  replaced  by 
the  more  pliant  Gustav  Husak.  In  the  first 
three  months  of  his  regime,  purges  of  the 
Party  and  state  apparatus,  the  press  and 
other  institutions  have  been  carried  out. 
Still  more  conservative  forces  are  awaiting  a 
signal  from  their  Russian  masters  to  take 
over  power  and  re-establish  even  harsher 
totalitarian  rule.  The  capltulaUon  by  the 
Czechoslovak  Communist  leadership  to  So- 
viet demands  proves  beyond  any  doubt  that 
the  Communist  Party  cannot  be  an  instru- 
ment for  balsc  changes  and  reforms.  Vested 


with  all  powers  of  the  dictatorship,  It  Is  un- 
willing to  abolish  the  one-party  system;  and 
without  such  an  abolition  no  genuine  and 
lasting  restoration  of  democracy  is  possible. 
For  the  Czechoslovak  people,  the  last  year 
haa  been  a  tragic  one.  Under  the  constant 
threat  of  assault  by  the  overwhelming  mili- 
tary occupation  force,  they  have  seen  their 
aspirations  to  freedom  cruelly  destroyed. 
They  now  face  mounting  economic  difficulties 
and  aggravated  oppression  and  exploitation 
by  Soviet  imperialism.  In  these  dark  hours, 
their  courage  and  quiet  determination  de- 
serve our  highest  admiration  and  respect. 
Above  all.  we  salute  the  fearless  and  indomi- 
table Czechoslovak  workers  who  have  been 
doggedly  resisting  all  attempt*  to  wrest  from 
them  the  modest  rights  they  had  gained  in 
the  factories.  Through  work  stoppages,  slow- 
downs, demonstrations,  and  other  forms  of 
protest,  they  have  shown  their  determination 
not  to  become  again  voiceless  slaves  con- 
denoned  to  a  life  of  drudgery,  deprivation, 
and  misery.  Significantly,  the  slogans  they 
have  scrawled  on  the  walls  of  their  public 
buildings  and  factories  are  not  only  angry 
protests  against  the  Russian  army  of  occupa- 
tion and  its  henchmen,  but  also  reminders  to 
the  forces  of  freedom  everywhere  that  they 
should  not  trust  the  oppressors  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  never  forget  its  struggle  for 
liberty. 

In  their  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia,  the 
Soviets  are  showing  utter  contempt  for  Inter- 
national law.  the  UN  Charter,  and  world  pub- 
lic opinion.  Moreover,  by  proclaiming  the 
BreEhnev  doctrine — the  concept  of  limited 
sovereignty  of  other  Communist  countries — 
the  Kremlin  has  brazenly  arrogated  to  Itself 
tile  exclusive  right  to  intervene,  even  by 
military  force.  In  the  internal  affairs  of  any 
member  state  of  the  so-called  socialist  com- 
munity. Moscow  uses  troop  maneuvers,  eco- 
nomic backmail  and  political  threats  to  in- 
timidate Its  satellites  and  suppress  every 
attempt  by  them  to  gain  greater  autonomy 
and  ease  the  totalitarian  rule  in  response  to 
their  peoples'  yearnings  for  freedom. 

TTie  Soviet  aggression  against  Czechoslo- 
vakia demonstrates  how  illusory  are  the  no- 
tions about  international  detente  and  liberal- 
ization behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  If  the  Soviet 
rulers  are  sincere  in  their  recently  indicated 
desire  for  rapprochement  with  the  West,  let 
them  prove  It  by  withdrawing  their  troops 
from  Czechoslovakia  and  restoring  the  status 
quo  ante.  The  Executive  Couacil  urges  our 
government  to  place  the  Czechoslovak  ques- 
tion on  the  agenda  for  all  future  negotiations 
with  Moscow.  We  further  urge  the  Adminis- 
tration to  make  every  effort  to  have  the 
forthcoming  UN.  General  Assembly  call  for 
the  withdrawal  of  all  Soviet  armed  forces 
from  its  member  state.  Czechoslovakia. 

A  year  ago,  the  International  free  trade 
union  movement  unanimously  denounced 
the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  her  Warsaw  Pact  allies.  In  protest, 
free  trade  unions  which  had  engaged  in  ex- 
change programs  with  Communist  "trade 
unions,"  broke  off  all  contacts  with  such 
organizations  In  the  invading  countries.  We 
call  upwn  all  free  trade  unions  to  continue 
this  ban.  Any  resumption  of  exchanges  would 
be  an  unpardonable  blow  against  the  brave 
workers  of  Czechoslovakia  now  desperately 
resisting  Communist  tyranny. 

Czechoslovaks  are  again  crowding  the 
refugee  camps  in  Austria  and  at  least  50.000 
others  who  have  fled  are  trying  to  build  new 
lives  abroad.  The  Executive  Council  proposes 
that  the  Administration  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  have  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  foV 
Refugees  (UNHCR)  assist  the  Czechoslovak'. 
refugees  in  utilizing  their  skills  and  talents' 
for  beginning  life  anew. 

Statement  by  the  Czechoslovak  National 
CouNcn,  OF   America,   Eastern   Division 
We,    American    citizens    of    Czech,    Slovak 

and  Subcarpatho-Ruthenlan  descent  within 


the  MetK^xjlltan  Area  of  Greater  New  York 
have  aasembled  today  on  the  First  Anni- 
versary of  Soviet  aggression  against  our  na- 
tlve  country  to  demonstrate  In  front  of  the 
Soviet  Mlaelon  to  the  United  Nations  to  pro- 
test  against  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

We  should  like  to  remind  the  entire  world 
of  the  crime  of  the  Soviet  invaalon  upon 
Czechoslovakia,  which  was  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  several  principles  of  international  law 
incorporated  into  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

In  particular,  the  brutal  Soviet  aggression 
thus: 

(1)  violated  the  sovereignty  of  a  member 
state  of  the  United  Nations  (Article  2  Sec- 
tion 1); 

(2)  was  carried  out  In  Wolatlon  of  Article 
2,  Section  4,  which  prohibits  the  use  of  mill. 
tary  force  in  the  relations  between  indlx-ldual 
members  of  the  United  Nations; 

(3)  violated  the  principle  of  self-detenni- 
nation  of  peoples  (Article  1,  Section  2); 

(4)  was  in  conflict  with  Article  2,  Section 
7,  which  prohibits  outside  Intervention  in 
matters  essenttally  within  the  dometslc  jur- 
isdiction of  any  state; 

(5)  was  in  conflict  with  a  niunber  of  reso- 
lutions of  the  General  Aseembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  particularly,  however,  with  Resolu- 
tton  2131  (XXI)  adopted  at  the  meeting  of 
December  21.  1965.  upon  the  Soviet  Unions 
own  motion,  declaring  not  merely  the  inad- 
missibility of  any  intervention  in  the  domes- 
tic  affairs  of  any  state,  but  also  the  necessity 
of  the  protection  of  their  Independence  and 
sovereignty. 

The  above-mentioned  Soviet  aggression  is  a 
brutal  crime  against  the  right  of  a  compara- 
tively small  country  in  the  central  heart  of 
Europe  that  had  been  Individualistic  in  de- 
terminating its  own  fate  and  aspirations.  Tills 
aggression  wus  an  intervention  by  the  forces 
of  reactionary  Communism  t»  prevent  the 
Czechs  and  Slovaks  from  establishing  their 
own  social  order  that  did  not  endanger  any- 
one. On  the  contrarj',  the  people  of  Czecho- 
slovakia tried,  among  other  things,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  building  of  birdges  across  the 
discords  of  an  ideologically  divided  world 
and  to  lend  aid  to  a  better  imderstandlng 
and  cooperation  among  all  nations  on  ihe 
basis  of  true  progress  and  humanity. 

Subsequently,  the  Soviet  Union  tried  to 
Justify  Its  crime  by  the  so-called  Brezhnev 
doctrine,  which  is  In  direct  conflict  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  This  doctrine 
merely  places  the  act  of  Moscow  into  an 
even  worse  light,  because  it  tries  to  sanction 
aggression  and  thereby  deliver  small  coun- 
tries to  the  "tender  mercies"  of  the  aggressive 
plans  of  Soviet  Imperialism. 

It  tries  to  convert  the  condemned  act  of  the 
aggressor  to  some  kind  of  Socialist  right 
which  should  be  recognized  by  the  entire 
world.  It  is  an  indication  of  the  fact  that 
the  world  is  presently  going  through  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  periods  in  international 
relations  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Now, 
a  year  after  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia we  read  about  the  efforts  of  Soviet 
authorities  to  compel  Czechoslovak  govern- 
mental authorities  to  issue  a  declaration 
about  the  alleged  necessity  of  the  invasion 
and  the  ensuing  occupation. 

The  people  of  Czechoslovakia  have  not  re- 
signed themselves  to  these  aggressive  plans 
of  Moscow.  They  resisted  and  continue  to  re- 
sist, pressure,  and  reject  Moscow's  claims  of 
its  right  to  Intervene  In  the  leadership  of 
the  State  and  the  Czechoslovakia  Cammu- 
nlft  Party:  they  deny  the  existence  of  a  right 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  determine  who  should 
govern  the  country  In  their  name  and  rep- 
resent it  In  Its  foreign  relations.  The  day  of 
August  21st  Is  being  commemorated  In 
Czechoslovakia  as  a  Day  of  Soviet  Shame  In 
a  mighty  though  disciplined  Demonstration 
against  Soviet  pressure. 
We   are   Joining   our    friends    In    Czecho- 


slovakia in  this  great  and  dignified  Demon- 
stration. We  ask  the  entire  civilized  world 
to  understand  its  meaning,  and  to  support 
the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  in  their  effort 
to  achieve  the  following  sole  aim  of  this  Dem- 
onstration :  "The  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops 
from  Czechoslovakia." 

We  should  like  to  remind  particularly  the 
representatives  of  the  free  nations  not  to 
miss  the  singular  opportunity  for  them  to 
support  this  Just  demand  of  the  people  of 
Czechoslovakia  In  international  meetings 
We  are  grat«ful  to  President  Nixon  for  his 
statement  of  August  7,  1969,  which  rejected 
the  Brezhnev  doctrine  and  pointed  out  that 
he  would  not  be  guided  by  It  in  the  develop- 
ment of  cooperation  with  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe.  There  will  be  many  occasions 
during  the  forthcoming  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  for  a  denunciation  of  So- 
viet aggression  and  for  raising  the  demand 
for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  from 
Czechoslovakia.  We  hope  that  the  represent- 
atives of  the  free  nations  will  not  let  this 
opportunity  go  by  unused  and  will,  bv  a 
peaceful  but  diplomatically  very  effective 
action  help  to  -solve  a  problem  which  en- 
dangers the  peace  In  Europe  and  the  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

Vratsilav   Busek,   President. 

John  Babinec,  Secretary. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  August  21,  1969. 
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SENATOR  MURPHY  SAYS  DRUG 
ABUSE  REPRESENTS  CLEAR  AND 
PRESENT   DANGER   TO   COUNTRY 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  at  mv 
request  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Alcoholism  and  Narcotics  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  held 
hearings  in  California  on  the  drug-abu.se 
problem,  which  has  reached  epidemic 
proportions.  The  hearings  were  held  on 
September  27  in  Los  Angeles. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  testi- 
mony I  gave  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  want  to  welcome  the 
Subcommittee  to  California.  Earlier  this 
yf^ar— I  wrote  to  Senator  Yarborough — the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee— and  after  the  new  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and  Nar- 
cotics was  created— to  Senator  Hughes  urging 
that  hearings  be  held  in  California  on  the 
drug  problem.  I  therefore  appreciate  very 
much  the  Subeomnnittee  coming  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  hearing  today  focuses  on  a  subject 
which  has  reached  epidemic  proportions  and 
which  is  foremost  on  the  minds  of  Cali- 
fornlans — the  growing  use  and  abuse  of 
drugs.  Frankly,  Californians  are  deeply 
alarmed  and— rightfully  angrv— over  this 
problem. 

In  California  the  magnitude  of  the  drug 
problem  can  be  seen  by  the  growing  number 
of  drug  arrests. 

In  196&— 6.400  adults  were  arrested— a 
flgtire  representing  a  65  per  cent  Increase 
over  1967 — and  a  two  hundred  per  cent  in- 
crease over  1960. 

Juvenile  arrests  totaled  29.947  In   1968 a 

figure  representing  a  115  per  cent  increase 
over  1967  and  a  two  thousand  per  cent  In- 
crease over   1960. 

In  California  in  1967— there  were  over  two 
thousand  more  arrests  for  marihuana  viola- 
tions than  in  the  previous  six  vears  combined 

These  statistics  dramatically  demonstrate 
the  drug  problem  has  reached  the  crisis 
stage.  Even  more  alarming  than  the  numbers 
13  the  fact  that  the  average  median  age  for 
drug  arrests  keeps  getting  lower  and   lower. 

At  one  time,  marihuana,  for  example,  was 


a  phenomenon  of  citizens  in  the  ghetto  areas 
and  certain  Jazz  musicians  More  recently, 
there  has  been  a  growing  concern  in  Califor- 
nia and  In  the  country  over  drug  abuse  by 
our  college  students.  As  bad  as  this  was — 
and  Is — we  now  know  that  drug  use  is  spread- 
ing to  our  high  schools  and  Junior  high 
schools.  This  Special  Subcommittee  has 
heard  testimony  that  the  drug,-  problem  has 
reached  the  elementary  grade  levels.  Recently 
reported  in  the  press  was  a  storv  claiming 
that  a  third  grader  made  $40,000  trafficking 
In  drugs.  That  drugs  have  reached  the  ele- 
mentary level  Is  frightening— but  correspon- 
dence that  I  have  received  confirms  this  In- 
vasion. For  example.  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Arthur  H  Suddjian — Coordinator — Drug 
Abuse  Information  Center  of  the  Fresno  Uni- 
fied School  District— and  I  quote.  "I  can 
assure  you  that  drug  abuse  has  not  decreased 
in  our  high  schools— it  has  Increased  tre- 
mendously at  Junior  high  levels — and  has 
extended  into  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades." 

On  July  17 — the  San  Diego  Union  in  a  lead 
editorial  pointed  out  the  need  for  action  now 
in  the  drug  battle.  The  cartoon  on  the  edi- 
torial page  for  the  same  day  depicted  the 
drug  and  dope  problem  as  "Tlie  Fifth  Horse- 
man" galloping  destructively  across  our 
country  with  a  hypodermic  gun  labeled 
•Dope".  This  is  an  apt  description  as  evi- 
denced by  the  frightening  possibilities  raised 
in  the  editorial's  conclusion  which  states; 
"Time  as  well  as  vigor  is  of  the  essence.  Un- 
less something  is  done  quickly  parents  may 
not  be  able  to  send  their  children  to  plav- 
grounds  without  exposing  them  to  nar- 
cotics". 

On  September  16.  1968 — then  Presidential 
candidate  Richard  Nixon  made  an  important 
speech  to  the  American  people  In  Anaheim, 
California.  In  this  speech— Mr.  Nixon  made  a 
pledge  to  the  American  people  that  he — If 
elected — would  act  on  the  urgent  national 
drug  abuse  problem.  President  Nixon  did 
act— appointing  in  February- a  Special 
Presidential  Task  Force  on  Narcotics- 
Marihuana — and  Dangerous  Drugs.  The  Task 
Force  began  its  work  in  March  and  on  June 
6.  the  Task  Force  report  was  sent  to  the  Pres- 
ident. On  September  1,  1969,  the  first  imple- 
mentation of  President  Nixon's  T^k  Force 
took  place  under  the  name  "Operation  In- 
tercept". The  FAA  regulations  were  amended 
to  provide,  among  other  things,  that  all 
flights  from  Mexico  into  the  United  States 
must  henceforth  be  made  on  a  flight-plan 
basis.  The  regulations  further  provided  for 
revocation  of  the  license  of  any  pilot  con- 
victed of  a  drug  abuse  offense  and — where  a 
private  aircraft  is  used  to  smuggle  drugs  in- 
to the  United  States — the  certificate  of  air- 
worthiness for  the  plane  may  be  revoked  so 
that  the  plane  may  no  longer  be  legally  flown 
by  anyone. 

So  less  than  a  year  after  he  took  office. 
President  Nixon  launched  what  I  called 
D-day  In  the  nation's  war  against  illegal 
drugs  and  narcotics. 

A  study  of  this  Task  Force  report  reveals 
that  it  represents  a  virtual  battle  plan  of 
sweeping  proportions.  The  entire  US-Mex- 
ico border  is  under  surveillance  in  an  effort 
to  cut  off  and  control  Illicit  narcotic  and 
drug  traffic  Mexico  Is  estimated  to  supply 
about  85  to  90  per  cent  of  marihuana  In  the 
United  States  nnd  is  also  a  source  of  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  other  drugs.  President 
Nixon  thus  has  launched  the  crackdown  on 
drugs  and  narcotics  that  he  promised  he 
would  do  In  Ahaheim.  California,  In  1968. 
Certainly  'Operation  Intercept"  will  have 
the  overwhelming  support  of  the  American 
people. 

I  was  pleased  that  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations in  the  Task  Force  report  followed 
recommendations  and  suggestions  that  I  have 
submitted  to  the  President  snd  to  the  Ad- 
ministration. I  do  wish  to  comment  on  some 
areas  that  seem  to  me  most  pressing. 

I   believe  it  is  essential   that  we  increase 


research  In  the  whole  drug  and— particu- 
larly— the  marihuana  area  for  It's  quite  clear 
that  although— for  example — we  have  known 
of  marihuana  for  some  time — we  have  in 
the  words  of  the  President's  Task  Force 
"comparaUvely  little  sound  research  on  the 
drug."  Therefore,  I  believe  that  research  Is 
necessary  to  provide  us  with  the  soundest 
possible  facts  on  the  causes  and  effects  of 
marihuana. 

In  addition,  we  must  step  up  our  educa- 
tion programs  and  give  our  citizens  and  our 
young    people   sclentificallv   accurate   Infor- 
mation  regarding   the   dangers  of   drugs.   A 
crash  anti-drug  program  comparable  to  the 
anti-smoking    campaign    should    be    under- 
taken. In  addition— we  must  work  within  the 
schools  and  the  communities  to  make  drugs 
the  "out  thing"  rather  than  the  "in  thing" 
We    must    enact    legUlatlon    as    proposed 
by  the  Administration  to  protect  the  gen- 
eral public  from  the  illicit  diversion  of  drugs 
from  legitimate  channels  and   to  make  cer- 
tain that  there  Is  a  greater  accountability 
of  drugs  from  the  nation's  pharmaceutical 
companies    The  President's   Task   Force  re- 
port   and    testimony    before    committees   of 
Congress  have  Indicated  that  there  are  con- 
siderable  quantities   of  drugs   being   legally 
manufactured    in    the    United    States— sold 
and   exported  to  Mexico— and   then  smug- 
gled   back    to   this    country.    Action    in    this 
area   is  particularly  critical   for  the   1968  re- 
port of  the  Justice  Department  of  the  State 
of  California  shows  a  decrease  In  the  per- 
centage of  drug  arrests  for  marihuana  In 

both    the    adult    and    juvenile    categories 

but  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  dan- 
gerous drug  use  Therefore  I  strongly  urge 
that  the  Administration's  recommendations 
to  curb  and  regulate  dangerous  drugs  be 
acted  upwn  immediately. 

No  one  likes  the  situation  resulting  from 
the  border  checks  It  is  harmful  to  business 
on  t>oth  sides  of  the  border — Inconveniences 
the  tourist  and  our  citizens — and  It  Is  po- 
tentially harmful  to  the  good  relationship 
enjoyed  by  our  governments  and  our  neo- 
ples. 

I  have  introduced  in  the  Senate  S.J  Res. 
142.  which  urges  the  creation  of  an  Inter- 
national Drug  Commission  to  get  interna- 
tional coordination,  cooperation  and  unified 
action  with  respect  to  the  drug  problem 
In  the  peiBt.  the  Mexican  government  has 
resisted  such  an  International  bodv,  but  I 
still  believe  that  we  should  keep  'working 
and  ptishlng  the  Mexican  government  on 
this. 

We  have  often  said  that  our  young  peo- 
ple represent  the  nation's  greatest  national 
resource.  This  expression  may  be  trite — but 
It  Is  nevertheless  true.  I  strongly  believe  it. 
Therefore,  we  are  not  about  to  allow  drugs 
to  continue  their  insidious  endangering  of 
the  mental  and  physical  health  of  our  young 
people  and  the  undermining  of  the  moral 
fibre  of  this  great  nation. 

In  short — the  American  pyeople  are  angry 
over  the  drug  problem  and  are  demanding 
that  action  be  taken  to  stop  the  drug  traffic 
which  only  profits  those  who  don't  care 
how  they  make  a  buck. 

This  rightful  anger  and  demand  for  ac- 
tion can  be  seen  in  the  approxlmatelv  one 
hundred  cities  in  California  who  passed 
resolutions  urging  the  closing  of  the  Mexico- 
US  border  to  minors  unless  accompanied  by 
their  parents. 

This  rightful  anger  and  demand  for  ac- 
tion can  be  seen  by  the  action  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature  in  enacting  legisla- 
tion restricting  the  border- crossings  of  resi- 
dent minors  to  occasions  when  they  are  ac- 
companied by  a  parent,  have  parental  writ- 
ten consent,  or  have  a  pwissport. 

This  rightful  anger  and  demand  for  action 
can  be  seen  in  New  York  where  In  a  study 
this  week  by  the  Neic  York  Times  u  was 
reported  that  addict  victims  were  turning 
vigilante  and   that   residents  in   areas  with 
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large  numbers  of  addicts  now  "regard  retri- 
bution preferable  to  pronalses  of  protection 
and  plans  for  therapeutic  programs  never 
seem  big  enough,  prompt  enough  or  work- 
able." This  disturbing  article  went  on  to 
estimate  that  there  are  one  hundred  thous- 
and heroin  users  In  New  York  and  that  they 
figure  the  addicts  might  be  stealing  as  much 
as  $2.6  billion  a  year  In  property  to  support 
their  habits.  The  article  also  told  of  the 
United  States  Post  Office  paying  $360,000  00 
In  overtime  pay  Just  to  provide  additional 
postmen  for  safety  reasons  In  some  of  the 
heavy  drug  areas.  It  seenas  these  added  post- 
men are  needed  twice  a  month  when  welfare 
checks  are  mailed  since  narcotics  addicts 
have  come  to  regard  these  checks  as  a  po- 
tential source  of  money  with  which  to  buy 
heroin. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
the  drug  problem  represents  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  our  citizens  and  our  coun- 
try and  I  certainly  am  pleased  that  you  have 
come  to  California.  I  am  hopeful  that  as  a 
result  of  these  hearings  and  as  a  result  of 
the  vigorous  action  taken  and  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Administration,  we  might 
begin  to  put  an  end  to  this  terrible  problem. 


PUBUC  HEARINGS  TAX  REFORM 
ACT  OP  1969— SUMMARY  OF  TES- 
TIMONY 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  heard  testi- 
mony with  respect  to  that  pait  of  the 
House  tax  reform  bill  which  reduces  de- 
pletion allowances  for  hard  minerals  and 
cuts  back  on  the  tax  advantages  of  pro- 
duction payments  of  natural  resources.  A 
number  of  distinguished  citizens  repre- 
senting many  areas  of  the  mining  indus- 
try described  the  potential  difficulties 
that  these  new  provisions  would  pose  if 
enacted  into  law. 

So  that  Senators  might  follow  the 
progress  of  these  tax  reform  hearings.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  attached 
summary  of  the  testimony  be  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

StTMMART  or  Testimony  on  Tax  Retorm 
Bill 

witnesses 

Hon.   William  Proxmire,  U.S.   Senator,  State 

of   Wisconsin 

Oil    and    Gas   Taxes 

Proposes,  on  behalf  of  Senators  Brooke, 
Kennedy,  Mclntyre,  Muskle,  Nelson,  Pell,  and 
Stephen  Young,  two  modifications  to  the 
House  bill  with  respect  to  taxation  of  oil  and 
gas:  (1)  elimination  of  foreign  tax  credits 
for  payments  to  foreign  governments,  al- 
though such  payments  would  be  deductible 
as  ordinary  business  expenses;  and  (2)  es- 
tablishment of  a  three-tier  domestic  deple- 
tion allowance  to  permit  the  27 l^j -percent 
depletion  on  the  first  $5  million  of  gross 
income  from  oil  and  gas  prop)ertle8,  21  per- 
cent on  the  gross  Income  from  $5  million  to 
$10  million,  and  14  percent  for  gross  income 
in  excess  of  $10  million. 

Contends  that  the  present  foreign  tax 
credits  for  the  oil  Industry  are  really  dis- 
guised royalty  payments.  Argues  that  the 
three-tier  depletion  allowance  would  con- 
tinue the  incentives  for  the  small  Independ- 
ent producers  while  It  would  prevent  the 
major  companies  from  abusing  the  tax  .struc- 
ture. Maintains  that  these  two  proposals 
would  raise  more  than  three  times  as  much 
revenue  as  the  Treasury's  propiosal. 

Supports  the  House  provisions  to  elimi- 
nate foreign  depletion  allowances  and  ABC 
and  production  payment  transactions. 


Indicates  that  the  revenue  loss  from  the 
oil  percentage  depletion  allowance  and  In- 
tangible drilling  expensing  was  $1.6  billion 
In  1968  Considers  this  to  be  Government 
spent  money  Just  as  if  Congress  had  ap- 
propriated the  money — except  that  It  did  not 
receive  the  examination  of  the  appropria- 
tions budget  process  to  evaluate  whether  It 
was  worth  the  cost.  States  that  this  $1.6  bil- 
lion Is  three  times  the  budgeted  amount  In 
fiscal  1969  for  Federal  law  enforcement.  15 
times  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Judicial  sys- 
tem, three  times  the  amount  for  school  lunch 
and  food  stamp  programs,  five  times  the 
amount  for  low-rent  public  housing,  and  4 
times  the  allotment  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Considers  the  oU  and  gas  tax  Incentives 
to  be  most  Inefficient  as  a  way  of  achieving 
the  goal  of  stimulating  exploration. 

Suggests,  as  an  alternative  to  expending  of 
intangible  drilling  costs,  a  direct  drilling  sub- 
sidy of  25  percent  of  the  tangible  costs  on 
exploratory  wells. 

Hon.  Gordon  Allott.   U.S.  Senator,  State  of 

Colorado 

OH  Sale  Depletion  Allowance 

Urges  the  committee  to  retain  the  provi- 
sion in  the  House  bill  which  permits  the 
depletion  allowance  on  oil  shale  to  be  taken 
after  the  retort  process.  Points  out  that  to 
apply  the  depletion  allowance  to  rock  Is 
meaningless  and  that  oil  shale  must  undergo 
complicated  and  expensive  retort  processes 
In  order  to  derive  the  liquid  kerogen  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  oil.  States  that 
the  House  bill  recognizes  the  need  of  apply- 
ing the  depletion  allowance  to  the  post-retort 
state  of  processing. 

Indicates  that  the  failure  to  develop  real- 
istic and  equitable  Federal  tax  Incentives  has 
had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  unwillingness  of 
business  management  to  commit  the  large 
amounts  of  capital  requisite  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  oil  shale  Industry. 

States  that  Treasury  opposes  the  retention 
of  this  provision  in  the  House  bill  arguing 
that  the  proposed  additional  incentive 
"should  be  granted  in  terms  of  the  research 
and  development  objective."  SUtes  that  the 
administration  believes  this  proposal  would 
constitute  "an  important  breach  In  the  prin- 
ciple that  percentage  depletion  Is  to  be  com- 
puted on  gross  income  from  mining,  not 
manufacturing  to  any  extent."  BeUeves  that 
Treasury's  objectives  simply  are  not  In  ac- 
cord with  the  facts  because  (1)  to  suggest 
that  further  research  and  development  ef- 
forts should  be  expended  (Government  and 
Industry  have  invested  nearly  SlOO  million  In 
oU  shale  research  and  development)  simply 
overlooks  the  realities  of  the  present  situa- 
tion; (2)  under  existing  law,  treatment  proc- 
esses are  considered  mining  for  purpose  of 
applying  the  depletion  allowance  to  ores  or 
minerals  which  are  not  customarily  sold  in 
the  form  of  the  crude  mineral  product,  that 
Is.  lead,  zinc,  copper,  gold,  silver,  uranium, 
fiuorsp>ar  ores,  and  potash. 

Molybdeniun  E>epletlon  Allowance 
Points  out  that  molybdenum  Is  the  only 
nonferrous  metal  to  be  excluded  from  the 
23  percent  depletion  allowance.  States  that 
under  present  law,  molybdenum  receives  15 
percent  and  equity  would  seem  to  require 
that  it  should  be  treated  no  differently  than 
other  ferro-alloy  materials.  Believes  that 
molybdenum's  unique  properties  should  re- 
ceive the  same  depletion  treatment  afforded 
other  nonferrous  industrial  metals. 
Dlvesture  by  All  Foundations  of  Voting  Stock 
of  Business  Enterprises 
Points  out  that  the  House  bill  provides  that 
if  a  foundation  owns  more  than  20  percent  of 
the  voting  stock  of  a  business  enterprise  It 
must  divest  Itself  of  sufficient  stock  to  bring 
such  holdings  to  no  more  than  20  percent. 
Discusses  several  unique  foundations  (In- 
cluding the  Helen  Bonfils  Foundation  and  El 
Pomm-  Foundations)  which  would  be  severely 


Imperiled  If  the  proposed  change  actually  be- 
comes law.  Believes  that  the  20-percent  provi- 
slon  should  be  amended  to  assure  that  it  is 
structured  In  such  a  way  that  foundations  ex- 
1st  for  charitable  purposes  and  not  for  per- 
petuating donor  control  or  for  tax  evasion 

NATUaAL  RESOtTRCES:  DEPLETION  ALLOWANCES 
EXPLORATION  EXPENSES,  PRODUCTION  PAY- 
MENTS    (HARD    MINERALS) 

Fred    W.    Peel,    chairman,     tax    committee 

(American  Mining  Congress 
Depletion  Rates 
States  that  the  mining  Industry  will  re- 
quire tremendous  amounts  of  capital  Invest- 
ment to  meet  future  demand  and  If  the 
industry  Is  to  generate  the  capital  to  meet  in- 
creased  demands,  then  the  present  depletion 
rates  should  not  be  reduced. 

Effective  Dates 

Suggests  that  all  tax  Imposing  provisions  of 
the  House  bill  be  applied  prospectively  only. 
Mining  Exploration 

Urges  that  taxpayers  who  have  elected  to 
treat  their  exploration  expenditures  under 
section  615  of  the  Code  be  given  another  op- 
portunlty  to  elect  section  617  treatment 
Suggests  that  In  explaining  the  mining  ex- 
ploration expenditure  provisions  of  the  bill  in 
the  committee  report,  it  be  stated  that  ex- 
penditures after  the  development  stage  :> 
reached  are  to  be  treated  as  development  i  or 
production)  expenditures. 

Mineral  Production  Payments 

Believes  that  If  profits  from  sale  of  min- 
eral production  p>ayments  are  treated  as  loans 
for  purposes  of  depletion  computations,  the 
mining  Industry  should  not  be  prevented 
from  accelerating  income  for  other  purposes 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  taxpayers. 
Depreciation 

Suggests  that  buildings  constructed  by 
mining  companies  to  house  their  mining  and 
beneflclatlon  facilities  and  for  related  op- 
erations be  permitted  to  continue  to  use  dou- 
ble declining  balance  and  sum  of  the  ye.-.r.<; 
digits  depreciation  subject  to  full  recapture 
and  depreciation  as  ordinary  Income  against 
profit  on  sale.  Urges  provision  in  the  law  for 
depredation  guideline  lives  so  taxpayers  m.iy 
use  useful  lives  at  least  as  short  as  guideline 
lives  without  regard  to  a  reserve  ratio  test 
"Hobby   Loss"   Provision 

Recommends  that  if  this  section  is  re- 
tained in  the  House  bill,  it  be  revised  to 
make  Jt  clear  that  It  does  not  apply  to  un- 
profitable activities  carried  on  as  segment  of 
an  overall  trade  or  business  conducted  with 
a  reasonable  expectation  of  realizing  profit. 
Foreign  Mining 

Suggests  that  the  entire  subject  of  foreign 
tax  credits  and  changes  from  domestic  de- 
pletion rates  be  put  over  for  consideration 
when  the  Treasury  makes  Its  comprehensive 
proposals  on  taxation  of  a  foreign  Income. 
States  that  any  changes  in  our  tax  laws  that 
would  discourage  American  mining  firms 
from  securing  and  developing  foreign  min- 
eral deposits  would  be  contrary  to  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

Brice  O'Brien,  general  counsel,  National  Coal 
Association 
Percentage  Depletion 
Recommends  that.  Instead  of  being  cut  to 
7-percent  depletion,  coal  should  be  given 
the  15-percent  rate  presently  applicable  to 
minerals  In  the  "all  other"  category.  Con- 
tends that  coal  Is  vital  to  the  export  trade 
and  Is  essential  to  the  electric  power  and 
steel  industries.  Argues  that  other  Qovern- 
ment  policies  have  reduced  the  Incentive  to 
Invest  In  coal  productive  capacity,  and  that 
the  tax  Incentive  should  not  be  reduced  to 
add  to  these  problems.  States  that  coal  Is 
more  Important  to  the  economy  than  many 
of  the  minerals  In  the  "all  other"  category. 
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Mineral  Production  Payments 
Does  not  object  to  the  repeal  of  the  present 
tax  treatment  of   mineral   production   pay- 
ments. Proposes,  however,  that  the  effective 
date  be  made  proepectlve. 

Synthetic  Puels-Cut-Off  Point 
Notes  that  the  House  bill  provides  for 
computaUon  of  depletion  for  oil  shale  at  the 
point  where  It  is  equivalent  to  crude  oil. 
Suggests  that  any  mineral  used  to  make 
synthetic  oU  and  gas  be  allowed  the  same 
tax  incentive  as  any  other  mineral  used  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Depreciation  Guidelines  and   "Reserve 
Ratio"  Test 

Proposes  that  legislative  sanction  be  made 
for  the  existing  depreciation  guidelines  and 
that  the  "reserve  ratio"  test  be  eliminated. 
Suggests  Inclusion  of  "industrial  buildings" 
in  the  guidelines,  but  provide  for  taxation  as 
ordinary  income  all  depreciation  taken  in 
the  future  and  recaptured  on  the  sale  of 
such  industrial  buildings. 

Multiple  Corporations 
Requests  retention  of  the  present  tax 
treatment  of  multiple  corporations  where 
the  taxpayer  can  demonstrate  a  sound  busi- 
ness reason  ( independent  of  and  apart  from 
tax  savings  I  for  the  use  of  multiple 
corporations. 

Mineral  Exploration  Expenditures 
Recommends  that  the  limitation  on  small 
companies  be  removed  so  that  section  615 
taxpayers  will  be  treated  the  same  as  section 
617  taxpayers. 

John  R.  Greenlee,  chairman,  tax  committee, 
American  iron  Ore  Association 
Percentage  Depletion  Rates 
•  States  that  in  light  of  the  foreign  tax  credit 
provisions   the   denial   of   full   depletion   on 
foreign   Iron  ore  deposits  would  result  In  a 
U.S.  taxpayer  paying  additional  tax  to  foreign 
countries  and  no  additional  tax  to  the  United 
States.  Contends  that  no  reasonable  distinc- 
tion can  be  made  between  domestic  and  for- 
eign depletion  rates  as  applied  to  the  pro- 
duction of  iron  ore  and  urges  that  the  rates 
for  both  remain  at  15  percent. 

Foreign  Tax  Credit 

Urges  that  the  present  rules  for  the  com- 
putation of  the  foreign  tax  credit  be  retained 
BeUeves  that  in  attempting  to  eliminate  a 
possible  "double  benefit",  the  House  bill  does 
violence  to  other  sections  of  the  Code  and 
should  be  rejected. 

States  that  the  House  proposals  adversely 
affect  their  International  competitive  posi- 
tion. Suggests  that  American  capital  must 
develop  foreign  iron  ore  reserves,  not  only 
to  complement  our  domestic  supplies  but  in 
order  that  United  States  controlled  opera- 
tions can  effectively  compete  In  the  foreign 
markets  for  iron  ore. 

Charles  E.  Brady,  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Sand  <&  Gravel  Association 
Sand  and  Gravel  Industry 

Notes  that  the  sand  and  gravel  industrj- 
Is  The  largest  nonfuel  mineral  Industry  in 
the  United  States.  Indicates  that  sand  and 
gravel  Is  not  an  Inexhaustible  natural  re- 
source, but  that  currently  held  reserves  had 
a  life  expectancy  of  24  years  as  of  1963. 

States  that  sand  and  gravel  operations 
must  be  located  close  to  metropolitan  areas 
and  that  the  land  price  for  operations  has 
increased  substantially.  Argues  that  without 
a  depletion  allowance  of  at  least  6  percent 
the  sand  and  gravel  Industry  will  not  be  able 
to  locate  and  acquire  the  necessary  land  close 
to  the  market. 

l^arle    T.   Andrews,    member,    taxation   com- 
mittee, National  Industrial  Sand  Association 

Mineral  Depletion  Allowance 
Opposes  the  proposed  rate  reduction  In  de- 
pletion for   industrial  sand  from   15   to   11 
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percent.  Argues  that  the  proposal  is  contrary 
to  national  policy  to  encourage  development 
of  mineral  resources.  States  that  this  change 
was  not  based  upon  any  study  of  either  the 
Industrial  sand  industry  or  the  mining  in- 
dustries generally. 

Contends  that  the  proposed  rate  reduction 
would  be  a  serious  dislocation  to  the  econ- 
omies of  the  Industrial  sand  Industry,  yet 
not  greatly  Increas*  x  revenues. 
S.  James  Campbell,  National  Crushed  Stone 
Association 

Percentage  Depletion  for  Crushed  Stone 
States  that  the  reasons  which  caused  the 
Congress  In  1951  to  grant  the  crushed  stone 
Industry  a  depletion  allowance  of  5  percent 
on  construction  aggregates  and  16  percent  on 
chemical  and  agricultural  stone  are  even 
more  compelling  today  and  require  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  ueatment.  Expresses  the 
opinion  that  a  change  In  a  tax  provision  is 
not  a  "reform,"  if  the  reasons  which 
prompted  the  provisions  originally  remain 
valid. 

States  that  the  depletion  allowance  Incen- 
tive is  needed  if  the  production  of  stone  is  to 
meet  projected  demand.  Notes  that  market- 
able stone  Is  becoming  more  difficult  to  lo- 
cate, and  the  capital  investment  required  to 
open  and  develop  a  stone  quarry  is  becoming 
greater.  * 

Urges  the  i*tentlon  of  the  present  rat«s  of 
depletion  tor  the  crushed  stone  industry  in 
order  that  the  needs  of  this  Nation  will  be 
properly  supplied  in   1985  and  In  the  year 

Philip  L.  Corson,  chairman,   tax  committee. 

National  Lime  Association 

Percentage  Depletion  of  Limestone 

Points  out  that  hlgh-qualltv  limestone  is 
Indispensable  In  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel  and  In  the  beneflclatlon  of  copper  ore 
and  copper  refining,  and  states  that  known 
reserves  of  high-quality  ("metallurgical 
grade")  limestone  In  this  country  are  In  rela- 
tively short  supply 

States  that  limestone  companies  are  being 
forced  to  Invest  heavily  In  elaborate  dust  con- 
trol equipment  and  systems  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  recent  stringent  air  pollution  stand- 
ards. 

Requests  the  restoration  to  the  House  bill 
of  the  current  15  percent  depletion  rate  on 
limestone  as  well  as  the  5  percent  rate  on 
construction  aggregates. 


Paul  W.  Seits,  first  vice  president,  board  of 
direct--s.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc. 


Percentage  Depletion  of  Limestone 
Opposes  the  proposed  reduction  under  the 
House  bill  in  the  existing  percentage  deple- 
tion rates  for  limestone  from  15  and  5  percent 
to  11  and  4  percent.  States  that  the  proposed 
reductions  Indicate  a  significant  change  from 
the  policy  which  recognized  that  mineral 
resources  are  wasting  assets. 

Expresses  the  opinion  that  the  proposals 
were  not  based  upon  any  study  of  either  the 
limestone  industry  or  the  mining  industries 
generally,  and  that  it  Is  unlikely  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  even  considered  them 
In  terms  of  any  mining  Industries  other  than 
oil  and  gas. 

Suggests  that  Investors  in  the  limestone 
indtistry  need  the  Incentive  of  percentage 
depletion  to  develop  limestone  deposits  and 
to  efficiently  produce  marketable  limestone 
products. 

Depletion  of  Real  Estate 
States  that  the  House  proposals  respecting 
depletion  of  real  esute  would  result  In  a  seri- 
ous Impact  on  the  cash  flow  of  the  iron  ore 
mining  Ind-istry.  States  that  the  provisions 
are  broad  enough  in  scope  to  include  appre- 
ciable industrial  real  estate  constructed  or 
acquired  for  use  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
mining  operation. 

Does  not  oppose  the  recapture  provisions 
of  the  House  bill— states  the  provisions  pro- 


vide    ample     protection     against     so-called 
abuses  involving  real  estate  depletion. 
Rhyne   Simpson,  Jr.,  first   vice  president. 
Gypsum  Association 
Percentage  Depletion  Rates 
Opposes  any  reduction  in  percentage  de- 
pletion  rates.   Requests,   In   the   alternative, 
relief  for  gypsum  from  the  general  30-per- 
cent reduction  in  percentage  depletion  rates. 
Points  out  that  the  principal  market  for  the 
gypsum  mining  industry  is  products  used  in 
residential  construction,  which  has  been  ar- 
tificially depressed  by  high  Interest  rates.  In- 
dicates  that   the  need   for  residential   con- 
struction, particularly  in  urban  centers,  is  a 
pressing  naUonal  problem.  States  that  the 
g>psum  indusuy  has  m  the  past  and  hopes 
in  the  future  to  aid  in  solving  this  problem 
but  that  this  will  take  funds  which  are  re- 
stricted Ijecause  of  depressed  housing.  Urges 
the   retention   of   the   percentage   depleUon 
rate  for  gypsum  under  the  precedent  estab- 
lished in  the  House  bill   conUniUng  accel- 
erated depletion  for  residential  construction. 
John   W.  Roberts,  president,  SoHte  Corp. 
Percentage  Depletion 
Opposes  the  proposed  reduction  in  the  ex- 
isting percentage  depleUon  rate  for  sintered 
or  burned  Ughtwelght  aggregate.  Urges  C) 
continuation    of    the    7i2-percent    rate    for 
lightweight    aggregate,    or    preferablv      (2) 
amendment    of    code    section    613(0(4)     to 
treat  as  a  mining  process  the  sintering  or 
burning  of  clay,  shale  and  slate  used  or  sold 
for  use  as  Ughtwelght  aggregate.  Draws  at- 
tention to  discrimination  between  clay  shale 
and  slate  used  as  lightweight  aggregate  and 
other  competitive  concrete  aggregates.  Points 
out  that  the  rate  for  lightweight  aggregates 
is  reduced  by  the  House  bill  from  T^  to  5  per- 
cent (a  one-third  cutback) .  while  the  rate  for 
gravel,  sand  and  crushed  stone  used  as  con- 
crete aggregate  Is  reduced  from  5  to  4  per- 
cent (only  a  one-fifth  cutback).  Emphasizes 
that  clay,  shale  and  slate  used  as  lightweight 
aggregate  be  allowed  a  6-peroent  rate   which 
is  a  cutback  of  one-fifth  from  present  rate. 
Also  points  out  that  competitive  products 
compute  percentage  depleUon  on  selling  price 
whereas  clay,  shale  and  slate  aggregates  must 
compute  percentage  depletion  on  the  \-aJue 
before  btirnlng  and  sintering. 

Urges  that  discovery  and  development  of  a 
deposit  of  suitable  raw  material  for  light- 
weight aggregate  Is  a  difficult  and  expensive 
project  consequently  the  lightweight  ag- 
gregate Industry  needs  percentage  depletion 
Emphasizes  that  the  proposed  cutback  In  the 
depletion  allowance  cannot  have  a  significant 
Impact  on  national  revenues,  however,  the 
effect  on  Individual  producers  of  lightweight 
aggregate  will  be  substantial. 
Clark  Sutherland,  chairman,  clay  pipe  mdu.i- 
try  depletion  committee,  National  Clay 
Pipe    Institute 

Clay  Pipe  Depletion 

Recommends  no  reduction  of  the  current 
7Vi  percent  depletion  allowance.  States  that 
expansion  and  modernization  are  sorely 
needed,  but  risk  capital  is  hard  to  find  and 
would  doubtless  be  less  than  adequate  with 
a  further  reduction  in  the  percentage  de- 
pletion allowance. 

Points  out  that  limestone  and  shale  (clay ) , 
the  principal  Ingredients  losed  In  the  manu- 
facture of  cement,  enjoy  a  15-percent  deple- 
tion allowance  rate  while  sewer  pipe  clay  has 
been  reduced.  States  that  refractory "  clay 
purchased  for  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe,  al- 
though 15  percent  when  mined,  becomes'  7.5 
percent  when  used  In  clay  pipe  production. 
Urges  an  equitable  adjustment  In  clay  pipe 
depletion  to  eliminate  arbitrary  competitive 
disadvantages  between  the  cement  pipe  and 
clay  pipe  industries. 

States  that  clay  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  sewer  pipe,  supported  by  Internal  Revenue 
Service  rulings,  under  earlier  law  was  per- 
mitted a   15-percent  allowance  until  it  was 
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summarily  reduced  in  1960  to  5  percent.  In- 
dicates that  this  amount  was  subsequently 
Increased  to  7'^  percent  in  1966  amounting 
to  only  50  percent  of  Its  original  allowance. 
Argues  that  It  Is  unfair  to  reduce  again  an 
already  reduced  percentage  on  an  across-the- 
board  basis,  compared  to  other  minerals 
which  have  not  heretofore  suffered  any  re- 
ductions. 


CHICAGO  CALLS  S.  2625  A  PRACTI- 
CAL SOLUTION  TO  THE  EDUCA- 
TION CRISIS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  city  of  Chicago,  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  Superintendent  Redmond 
endorsing  the  Urban  and  Rural  Edu- 
cation Act,  which  I  introduced  on  July 
15.  The  superintendent  says  that  S.  2625 
"provides  a  logical  and  practical  solution 
to  a  major  crisis  in  education  and  un- 
doubtedly will  have  widespread  sup- 
port." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  olFows ; 

Board  of  Education, 

Crry  of  Chicago, 
Chicago.  III..  August  14.  1969. 
Hon.  George  Mtjrphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mttrphy:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  August  7,  1969  with  the  en- 
closed reprint  from  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Introduction  of  the  Urban  and  Rural  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1969  in  the  Senate  was  a  master 
stroke  on  your  part  which  Is  worthy  of  the 
highest  commendation  from  educators 
throughout  the  country.  The  amendment 
provides  a  logical  and  practical  solution  to 
a  major  crisis  In  education,  and  undoubtedly 
will  have  widespread  support. 

Unquestionably  the  disadvantaged  young- 
sters In  the  Chicago  public  schools  need 
much  more  help  than  they  are  presently  re- 
ceiving and  S.  2625  would  help  to  provide  It. 
We  could  really  utilize  more  than  the  30% 
"add-on"  for  fiscal  year  1970,  but  this  Is  a 
great  step  in  the  right  direction. 

You  were  wise  to  specify  that  the  funds 
were  to  be  restricted  to  the  elementary  grades 
since  this  Is  the  level  at  which  it  will  do 
the  most  good.  If  the  educational  assistance 
is  not  provided  to  the  disadvantaged  at  an 
early  age,  no  later  help  can  make  up  for  the 
lost  years.  Concentration  of  the  additional 
funds  In  the  schools  having  the  greatest 
need  is  also  a  very  sound  policy  which  has 
been  proven  over  the  past  several  years  In 
the  regular  ESEA  Title  I  programs  In  our 
city. 

Your  amendment  appears  to  be  extremely 
well  thought  out  and  Its  passage  should  do 
much  for  children  In  the  urban  and  rural 
disadvantaged  areas.  You  may  be  certain  that 
it  has  the  complete  support  of  the  Chicago 
public  schools,  and  that  we  will  extend  every 
effort  to  aeslst  In  obtaining  approval  by  Con- 
gress. 

With  every  best  wish  for  the  early  passage 
of  S.  2625. 

Sincerely, 

James  P.  Redmond, 
General  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


NOMINATION  OF  ROBERT  E. 
WIECZOROWSKI 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today  Pres- 
ident Nixon  is  annoimcing  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  E.  Wleczorowskl.  of  Chi- 
cago, to  be  Executive  EWrector  for  the 
United  States  at  the  International  Bank 
for   Reconstruction   and    Development. 


This  is  a  fine  choice.  I  have  known  Mr. 
Wleczorowskl  for  many  years,  and  can 
vouch  for  his  business  and  civic  leader- 
ship in  the  Middle  West  where  he  has 
been  an  outstanding  investment  banker 
and  a  guiding  force  in  the  development 
of  the  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. During  his  4  years  as  president 
of  the  council  he  vastly  expanded  the 
council  s  activities  in  public  information 
and  education. 

Mr.  Wleczorowskl 's  selection  is  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  appointments  of 
distinguished  Illlnoisans  by  the  Presi- 
dent. I  am  pleased  to  express  the  pride 
of  the  people  of  Illinois  in  our  State's 
contribution  to  the  service  of  the  Nation. 


CLOSED  TREATY  HEARINGS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  has 
ui-ged  that  the  closed  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Security  Agree- 
ments and  Commitments  Abroad  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be 
opened  to  the  press  and  the  public.  He 
states  that  'there  Is  no  reason  for  secrecy 
in  questions  involving  treaties  which  were 
openly  ratified  by  the  Senate,"  and  he 
contends  that  "there  are  no  security  mat- 
ters that  would  be  breached  by  cautious 
questioning  of  witnesses  in  open  ses- 
sion." 

I  agree  with  Senator  Goldwater  and 
I  commend  him  for  speaking  out.  The 
American  people  pay  the  bills  in  blood 
and  treasure  for  our  foreign  treaty  com- 
mitments, and  they  have  a  right  to  know 
the  extent  and  details  of  oiu-  national 
commitments. 


DESIGN  CONCEPT  TEAMS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
attention  to  two  articles  in  Innovation 
magazine  about  the  highway  program 
and  the  city  of  Baltimore.  There  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  controversy  over  the  ad- 
vance of  the  superhighways  In  Balti- 
more, as  in  many  other  cities,  and  in  one 
of  the  articles  that  I  shall  place  in  the 
Record  today,  this  battle  Is  described. 
In  Baltimore,  we  have  been  exceptional- 
ly fortunate  in  having  our  urban  high- 
way planning  done  in  a  unique  manner 
with  design  concept  teams.  This  new  ap- 
proach to  planning  is  a  very  significant 
breakthrough  for  our  cities. 

Therefore.  I  shall  place  in  the  Record 
an  article  describing  the  design  concept 
teams  and  their  use  in  Baltimore.  The 
article  was  written  by  Archibald  Rogers 
the  originator  of  this  design  concept 
team  and  a  partner  in  the  outstanding 
architectural  firm  of  Rogers,  Tallafearo, 
KoEtritsky,  Lamb. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  two  articles  be  printed  In  the 
Record.  I  also  hope  to  address  the  Senate 
in  the  near  future  about  design  concept 
teams  and  our  urban  highway  program. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  To  Combine  Experts'  Ideas  and  Citi- 
zens' Ideas  and  Your  Own  Professional 
Talents  in  Building  an  Environment 
That  Is  Right  for  People 

Over  the  next  thirty  years,  we  of  the  United 
States  will  spend  several  trillion  dollars  to 
rebuild  our  physical  environment.  Billions  for 


new  homes.  Billions  for  highways.  Billions  for 
the  renewal  of  our  cities. 

Come  what  may,  those  trillions  will  be 
spent. 

But  how?  What  kind  of  environment  are 
we  creating?  And  the  big  question,  the  ques- 
tion that  hangs  heavy  over  us — threatening 
a  resounding  no: 

Can  a  democracy  build  a  beautiful  en- 
vironment— beautiful  in  both  a  humane  and 
aesthetic  sense? 

The  answer  I  keep  hearing  is  not  really  an 
answer  at  all.  "Why  certainly  it  can,"  goes 
the  ringing  respwDiise,  "provided  we  set  aside 
democratic  processes." 

Many  Important  people  hold  to  this  belief. 
And  many  who  are  concerned  about  aesthet- 
ics. Including  a  good  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  architecture,  will  tell  you  that 
"the  people"  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  this 
area  called  urban  design. 

I  cannot  agree.  I  say  not  only  must  the 
people  be  trusted,  but  that  there  is  no  alter- 
native. We  saw  this  in  Baltimore — as  re- 
counted by  David  Allison  in  last  month's 
Innot^ation — where  the  community  organized 
itself  against  the  expressways.  The  people 
will  fight  you  unless  you  Involve  them,  un- 
less they  feel  they  are  participants  in  the  de- 
sign process. 

Baltimore  encouraged  a  degree  of  com- 
munity participation,  through  the  creation 
of  Its  Design  Concept  Team.  (It  was  nny 
proposal  that  such  a  team  be  set  up  In  Balti- 
more, but  I  did  not  serve  as  a  member.) 
However,  the  creation  of  a  design  team 
of  professional  specialists — architects,  social 
scientists,  engineers,  and  so  on — is  only  one 
step  toward  the  kind  of  community  Involve- 
ment I  am  talking  about. 

The  design  team  alone  is  not  the  answer. 

You  also  need  the  people,  the  community, 
organized  as  a  team  themselves.  And  along 
with  the  community  team  and  the  design 
team,  you  must  establish  what  I  call  a  deci- 
sion-making team. 

These  are  the  three  essential  components 
in  the  urban  design  process.  Within  these 
next  pages,  I  will  talk  about  their  makeup, 
their  working  relationships,  and  how  this 
triumvirate  can  achieve  a  new  order  of  urban 
design. 

I  will  speak  from  the  viewpoint  of  The 
architect,  since  architecture  is  my  profes- 
sional base.  But  as  I  discuss  the  problem  of 
rebuilding  our  physical  environment.  I  will 
assume  that  you  bring  a  different  professional 
perspective  to  it.  Perhaps  you  are  as  systems 
engineer,  or  a  banker,  or  a  politician,  or  a 
scientist.  I  will  assume  further  that  you  have 
a  professional  skill  to  offer  In  solving  this 
problem  of  environmental  renewal — as  a  po- 
tential member  of  one  of  the  three  teams  I 
will  be  describing,  whether  as  a  member  of 
the  design  team,  the  decisionmaking  team, 
or  as  a  representative  of  the  community. 

I  have  always  said  that  great  design  is  not 
a  produce  of  a  great  architect.  Great  design 
is  a  product  of  a  great  architect  with  a  great 
client.  To  cite  Baltimore  again,  I  believe  the 
community  of  Baltimore  is  at  least  latently 
a  great  client — and  I  know  that  its  design 
team  is  potentially  a  great  architect.  I  believe 
this  architect  working  with  this  client  can 
indeed  produce  a  great  work  of  civic  archi- 
tecture. 

But  to  achieve  what  It  has  thus  far.  Balti- 
more had  to  go  through  some  agonizing  re- 
appraisals. It  had  to  learn  that  the  true 
client  is  not  that  mythical  character  called 
the  ''highway  uses" — the  man  who  is  pre- 
sumed to  spend  his  life  in  his  automobile  and 
who  cheers  for  new  expressways  wherever 
they  can  be  built.  What  Baltimore  taught— 
and  what  is  being  taught  In  a  score  of  cities- 
is  that  the  true  client  is  the  communitv 
itself. 

As  of  today,  the  Baltimore  project  is  still 
no  more  than  an  experiment- — ^an  idea  for 
solving  the  design  and  political  problems  of 
urban  expressways.  Many  years  will  pass  be- 
fore we  Imow  whether  the  experiment  was  a 
success.   But    meanwhile   the   idea   Itself  is 
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catching  on.  A  design  team  is  at  work  in 
Chicago  and  others  are  being  formed  In  Cam- 
bridge and  Seattle. 

What  encourages  me  about  these  various 
experiments  is  the  fact  that  the  experience 
gained  from  them  is  bound  to  be  valuable 
in  many  other  areas — beyond  the  immediate 
problem  of  urban  expressways. 

The  fart  Is.  the  design  team  idea  is  appli- 
cable to  nearly  every  scale  of  project — from 
that  scale  we  normally  classify  .is  archi- 
tecture to  a  much  larger  scale,  a  national 
scale.  Here  I  am  referring  to  national  plan- 
ning— and  this  is  the  second  subject  I  want 
to  discuss,  for  I  believe  that  our  nation  is 
now  prepared— perhaps  for  the  first  time 
since  the  days  of  Thomas  Jefferson — to  think 
about  something  as  comprehensive  as  a 
national  plan. 

But  not  by  the  old  methods— the  old 
procedures  of  design.  Indeed,  I  believe  the 
real  significance  of  the  design  teams — in 
Baltimore  and  the  other  cities— Is  that  they 
may  herald  the  emergence  of  a  new  archi- 
tecture that  may  prove  as  Important  for 
Western  culture  as  did  the  earlier  experiment 
of  the  twenties  within  the  Bauhaus  under 
Walter  Gropiits. 

To  understand  this  new  architecture,  we 
must  appraise  conventional  architecture  as 
practiced  today.  To  my  profession,  its  clien- 
tele, and  the  general  public,  archltecttue  is 
generally  understood  to  consist  of  inde- 
pendent buildings— as  individual  elements 
against  the  backdrop  of  landscape  or  street- 
scape.  From  this  conventional  view  ha* 
.sprung  aJ3  obsessive  concern  with  external 
iippearance,  and  many  gifted  designers  at- 
tempting what  architect  Ming  Pel  calls  "head 
stands  in  concrete."  This  leads  to  a  bastardi- 
zation of  design  itself,  where  design  Is  mis- 
interpreted to  mean  simply  style  or  decor. 
When  he  falls  into  that  trap,  the  designer 
becomes  a  minor  character — he  becomes  a 
stylist  or  a  decorator,  somebody  who  comes 
into  the  picture  after  all  the  practical  deci- 
sions have  been  made.  In  my  opinion,  the 
architect  has  brought  this  on  himself,  by 
setting  himself  up  as  a  taste-maker,  an 
aesthetic  dictator — and  as  a  consequence, 
his  work  is  Judged  as  sculpttire  rather  than 
as  architecture. 

What  ;s  lacking  therefore,  and  what  must 
come  in  the  new  architecture,  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  wholeness.  Architecture  (as  a 
product)  and  design  (as  a  process)  must  act 
as  a  unifying  agent  within  our  severed 
society. 

Unity  is  an  Important  mission  for  our 
nation  in  these  times — obvious.  All  forces 
within  our  society  should  share  In  this  mis- 
sion— equally  obvious.  The  architect  is  one 
or  these  unifying  forces — by  no  means  ob- 
vious! Indeed,  I  would  even  call  it  incredible. 
Do  we  not  look  upon  conventional  archi- 
tecture— with  Its  emphasis  on  style  or  fash- 
ion— as  Irrelevant  to  the  urgencies  of  the 
day?  Do  we  not  summon  the  conventional 
architect  to  the  urban  scene  only  after  the 
Important  decisions  have  been  made? 

Of  course  we  do — and  hence  the  role  of 
the  architectural  designer  today  Is  little  more 
than  that  of  decorator. 

This  is  a  quite  untypical  role  for  architec- 
ture as  it  has  been  xinderstood  throughout 
history.  Architecture  of  the  past  has  re- 
flected the  values,  ftmctlons,  and  aspirations 
of  the  societies  it  has  housed.  And  the  archi- 
tect of  the  past  was  therefore  regarded  as 
the  generallst  of  his  times,  the  generallst 
who  imderstood  the  specialized  segments  of 
his  society  and  who  synthesized  from  this 
understanding. 

That  is  what  great  architecture  has  been 
all  about. 

And  that  Is  what  the  new  architecture 
must  be  all  about — particularly  at  the  scale 
of  city  architecture  and  urban  design. 

Yet  the  precise  opposite  obtains  today. 

Look  at  our  cities. 

We  do  not  think  of  them  as  unities.  On 


the  contrary,  we  divide  the  wholeness  of  a 
city  into  separate  functions — traffic  control, 
street  maintenance,  under-street  utilities — 
and  each  of  these  separate  functions  is  as- 
signed to  a  different  administrator  and  de- 
signer. There  is  no  generallst  to  unlfv  the 
parts. 

And  hence  the  chaos  of  our  public  street- 
scape — and  the  wastage  of  the  public  funds 
so  chaotically  invested. 

Henceforth,  we  must  unite  these  separate 
functions  and  all  the  relevant  disciplines. 
And  here  we  come  back  to  the  design  team. 
Today's  architectural  project — at  any  sig- 
nificant scale — is  too  complicated  land  too 
important  in  Its  effect  on  the  life  of  a  city) 
to  be  left  to  the  often  egocentric  whims  of 
a  design  hero,  regardless  of  which  profession 
has  produced  such  a  hero.  Thus  the  design 
team  must  include  not  only  the  traditional 
design  disciplines  of  architecture,  planning, 
engineering,  and  landscape  architecture,  but 
also  the  nondeslgn  disciplines  which  are  so 

fundamental  to  achieving  a  social  relevance 

at  the  very  least,  those  of  economics  and 
sociology. 

But  as  I  said  earlier,  the  team  must  be 
united  with  the  community  and  with  that 
third  component  in  the  design  process,  the 
decision-making  team. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  critical  problem 
of  all.  for  there  is  verv  little  unit  among 
todays  participants  in  the  design  process- 
particularly  when  we  look  at  an  entire  city 
and  see  how  the  design  process  works  there 
The  designer  is  divorced  from  his  client  and 
both  are  divorced  from  the  communitv  itself 
Inevitably,  the  result  of  this  divorcement  is  a 
series  of  discontented  and  irrelevant  addi- 
tions to  the  cityscape. 
What  do  we  do  about  this? 
Let  us  look  first  at  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  designers  and  the  community.  Ob- 
viously, if  the  designers  are  to  work  vrtth  the 
community,  the  community  has  to  be  talked 
to — and  listened  to.  The  tradition  in  the  past 
has  been  one  of  secrecy.  You  did  not  tell  the 
community  what  you  were  doing  until  you 
absolutely  had  to— at  a  public  hearing,  "fhis 
was  particularly  true  of  highwav  projects 
Secrecy  is  defended  on  the  grounds  that  pre- 
mature knowledge  will  spur  speculation  in 
land — but  the  reason  for  secrecv  has  less  to 
do  with  this  than  with  the  fact  that  public 
authorities  do  not  trust  the  public. 

The  public  is  troublesome  It  asks  too  many 
questions.  It  is  ignorant  of  the  real  issues 
And  hence  the  tradition  holds  that  there 
shall  be  no  public  involvement 

This  tradition  has  got  to  go.  Public  involve- 
ment must  begin  at  the  very  beginning,  with 
the  identification  of  values,  aspirations,  com- 
munity goals.  If  you  want  the  community 
to  respond  positively  to  design  alternatives 
then  the  community  must  have  a  voice.  This 
does  not  mean  that  it  is  going  to  be  possible 
to  satisfy  everybody,  nor  do  I  say  that  de- 
sign decisions  should  be  made  oii  the  basis 
of  a  majority  vote 

Let  me  take  the  example  of  Cincinnati  to 
illustrate  what  I  am  talking  about  As  most 
such  stories  do.  the  storv  of  Cincinnati  starts 
with  failure. 

Over  a  period  of  five  years,  Cincinnati 
made  three  attempts  to  evolve  a  downtown 
renewal  plan.  All  three  failed  to  win  support 
The  first  plan,  by  the  city  planning  depart- 
ment, was  not  aired  publicly  until  it  had 
been  completed.  The  City  Council  killed  it 
over  the  issue  of  a  controversial  tmderground 
garage.  The  second  plan,  privately  commis- 
sioned by  a  group  of  downtown  merchants, 
ran  into  trouble  over  the  issue  of  closing  off 
some  streets.  It  too  was  shot  down.  Then  the 
city  hired  a  private  developer  to  take  a  third 
crack  at  the  problem,  but  again,  the  various 
factions  within  the  city  could  not  agree. 
At  this  point.  In  mld-1963,  my  firm  was  asked 
to  come  in  as  the  fourth  candidate  for 
crucifixion. 

We  were   warned   of   two  taboos  when   we 


started.  First,  do  not  propose  an  under- 
ground garage  Second,  do  not  touch  Foun- 
tain Square.  Fountain  Square  is  a  kind  of 
sacred  symbol  in  Cincinnati 

Today,  the  new  downtown  is  Just  about 
finished.  The  new  plan  includes  an  under- 
ground garage,  and  on  top  of  the  garage 
we  are  constructing  a  new  PounUin  Square 
There  was  no  public  outcry  against  either 
scheme. 

I  believe  our  plan  succeeded  because  of 
the  working  relationship  that  was  estab- 
lished among  client,  community,  and  our- 
selves. For  example,  when  we  went  into  the 
situation,  the  planning  commission  pro- 
posed that  all  parties  of  interest  be  formed 
into  a  working  review  committee.  Tliese  in- 
cluded members  of  the  City  Council,  mem- 
bers of  various  city  agencies,  such  as  the 
planning  commission,  and  various  private  in- 
terests, such  as  Procter  &  Gamble  and  some 
of  the  city's  big  banks.  What  we  had  to  do 
was  establish  a  process  whereby  these  Inter- 
est groups  would  be  made  to  work  together — 
and  to  work  with  us — in  the  step-by-step 
creation  of  a  new  plan.  And  we  had  to  set  up 
a  decision  ladder — a  device  whereby  each  de- 
cision by  the  working  review  committee 
would  pmss  immediately  to  the  planning 
commission  and  then  to  the  city  council 
lor  formal  adoption. 

A  typical  decision  would  have  to  do  with 
the  question  of  separation  of  pedestrians 
from  automobiles — should  there  be  such 
separation  or  not?  We  insisted  that  all  such 
questions  be  discussed  out  in  the  open,  at 
public  meetings.  These  sessions  usually  ran 
for  two  days,  during  which  time  all  of  the 
various  alternative  propwsals  were  presented 
and  the  public  was  free  to  participate  We 
would  present  all  alternatives  coequally — 
and  thus  the  working  review  committee  had 
the  opportunity  (indeed,  the  duty)  to  review 
all  the  possibilities.  We  would  piit  forth  our 
own  recommendations  as  to  which  scheme 
appeared  best  to  us,  but  even  the  u-lldest 
ideas  were  given  public  exposure.  Including 
publication  in  the  local  newspapers,  and  the 
committee  could  accept  our  recommenda- 
tion— or  that  of  another  party. 

Several  points  are  important  to  note  here. 
First,  the  community  Is  involved  in  the  proc- 
ess; the  presentations  are  made  Jormally,  but 
the  community  is  present — and  it  is  able  to 
participate  in  the  deliberations  Second,  the 
decisions — the  choices  from  among  the  vari- 
ous alternatives — are  made  by  those  with 
power,  but  the  decisions  are  rriade  with  full 
knowledge  of  community  attitudes,  and  with 
the  community's  knowledge  of  what  is  going 
on. 

I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  talk  about 
the  question  of  power — and  liere  we  come 
to  the  role  of  the  decision-making  team  The 
power  question  is  the  crucial  one  in  this 
whole  approach  to  urban  design,  for  what 
is  involved  is  the  willingness  of  existing  in- 
stitutions— public  Institutions — to  surrender 
their  powers  to  a  new  institution.  Cincinnati 
did  this  with  the  creation  of  its  working  re- 
view committee,  which  had  the  power  to 
make  decisions — and  the  obligation  to  do  so. 
for  otherwise  everything  stops  You  must 
have  such  a  body — with  wide  repreeentation 
In  Cincinnati,  for  example,  the  decision- 
making team  had  23  members,  each  with 
one  vote  and  majority  rule. 

Baltimore,  on  the  other  hand,  has  had  no 
such  decision-making  mechanism — and  this 
has  been  one  of  the  sources  of  difficulty  in 
Baltimore.  Actually,  the  source  of  the  prob- 
lem Is  not  in  Baltimore  at  all,  but  rather  in 
Washington,  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
When  the  Design  Concept  Team  was  being 
set  up — with  much  support  for  the  idea  from 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads — I  was  urging 
the  creation  of  a  decision-making  team  as 
well.  I  said  that  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
should  be  represented  on  the  team — since 
federal  money  wa^  involved — but  I  also 
said  that  the  Bureau  representative  should 
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have  no  more  power  than  any  other  team 
member.  One  man — one  vote,  Just  as  In  Cin- 
cinnati, with  the  team  majority  having  the 
power  to  accept  or  reject  each  proposal  as 
It  came  through.  However,  the  powers-that- 
be  decided  that  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
could  not  surrender  Its  power  of  veto.  What 
was  said,  In  effect,  wm  that  the  plenipoten- 
tiary power  of  the  decision  team  would  vio- 
late the  legislative  mandate  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads. 

Legally,  of  course,  this  was  right — and  I 
do  not  quarrel  with  the  Interpretation.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  unwillingness  to  dele- 
gate power  Is  the  essence  of  the  Institutional 
problem — whether  we  are  talking  about  ex- 
pressways through  Baltimore  or  school  de- 
centralization In  the  Ocean  HlU-Browns- 
viUe  section  of  New  York.  In  all  such  cases, 
the  Institution  is  willing  to  give  the  com- 
munity a  voice,  provided  the  institution  re- 
tains the  power  to  veto. 

But  when  this  is  the  new  condition,  you 
are  worse  off  than  before.  In  fact,  I  believe 
this  is  the  source  of  our  current  urban  un- 
rest. I  do  not  think  the  cavise  of  riots  is  poor 
housing  or  rats  or  unemployment  or  police 
brutality.  These  things  trigger  riots,  but  the 
central  cause,  I  believe,  is  institutional.  The 
people  are  revolting  against  our  obsolete 
municipal  institutions. 

WHBt  are  the  alternatives?  Do  we  defend 
■thoeerHiBtltutlons?  If  so,  we  must  put  down 
the  forces  of  change.  Or  do  we  adapt  them 
to  fit  the  new  circumstances?  I  fear  there  Is 
no  time  to  adapt,  for  the  pace  of  change  Is 
so  fast  that  the  Institutions  will  be  blown 
to  pieces  first.  Thus,  I  believe  we  must  dis- 
mantle them,  and  replace  them  with  new 
and  embryonic  institutions  that  have  some 
hope  of  working. 

I  read  our  times  as  the  end  of  the  Renais- 
sance— even  though  we  perhaps  think  of  the 
Renaissance  as  having  ended  with  the  death 
of  Christopher  Wren.  But  I  believe  the  very 
chaos  of  our  situation  today  supports  my 
view — and  if  I  am  correct,  then  the  United 
States  has  the  kind  of  responsibility  that 
faced  Elizabethan  England.  But  if  we  can 
meet  this  challenge — which  is  very  much 
wrapped  up  in  the  unresolved  Issues  of  tech- 
nology and  social  change — then  I  believe  we 
can  bring  our  nation  its  first  Golden  Age. 

It  Is  easy  to  look  at  our  older  cities,  such  as 
Boston  or  Charleston  or  Annapolis,  and  say 
•That  was  our  Golden  Age."  But  really  these 
were  only  isolated  transplants  from  a  Golden 
Age  In  Europe.  We  have  been  too  busy  di- 
gesting our  continent,  our  technology,  our 
International  responsibilities,  to  have  had  an 
American  Golden  Age.  But  If  we  will  begin 
to  express  Its  form.  I  believe  ours  can  be  an 
age  as  great  as  the  Renaissance,  an  age  that 
will  carry  with  it  the  traditional  form  of  a 
beautiful  environment,  and  on  a  scale  as 
large  as  the  nation  itself. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  idea  of  a  national 
plEin.  Not  only  do  I  believe  a  national  plan 
is  politically  feasible,  but  I  think  it  is  essen- 
tial IX  the  nation  is  to  get  on  with  certain 
urgent  programs— such  as  the  building  of 
new  towns,  to  pick  one  example. 

Indeed.  I  cannot  conceive  of  new  towns 
being  positioned  throughout  this  country 
without  a  coordinated  national  policy  and 
plan. 

If  we  look  at  design  on  this  scale — on  the 
scale  of  a  national  plan — the  first  thing  we 
see  is  the  transportation  skeleton.  We  may 
look  at  the  transportation  skeleton  on  a 
small  scale — your  house  and  the  road  going 
past  It.  Or  we  may  see  It  on  a  larger  scale — 
of  a  complete  neighborhood  or  even  a  com- 
plete nation.  But  however  we  look  at  it.  this 
is  the  skeleton  on  which  the  urban  form 
depends. 

We  really  ought  to  call  It  the  public  skele- 
ton, for  it  is  here  that  more  than  90"^^  of  the 
capital  Investment  of  the  public  Is  Invested — 
federal,  state,  and  local.  In  other  words,  90% 
of  the  money  we  spend  for  public  things— 
for  schools,  parks,  hospitals,  highways,  li- 
braries, all  the  public  activities,  adding  up 
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to  several  billions  per  year — is  spent  along 
this  great  national  skeleton. 

The  point  then,  is  that  things  can  be 
done  with  this  skeleton — and  with  those  bil- 
lions— to  shape  the  urban  form.  Things  that 
cannot  be  done  In  the  operation  of  the  free 
market  place,  on  private  land. 

What  is  needed  to  evolve  an  urban  form 
and  move  us  toward  that  beautiful  environ- 
ment we  seek?  First  la  the  need  for  a  na- 
tional plan.  And  this  should  come  from  the 
work  of  a  team  of  many  disciplines,  includ- 
ing ecologistfi,  agronomists,  soclologiste, 
architects,  engineers,'  economists.  I  estlmAte 
that  this  would  be  a  two-year  project  and 
that  it  would  cost  about  $5  million  to  de- 
velop a  schematic  design  for  the  entire 
country. 

Second,  there  Is  need  for  a  deolslon-makers' 
team.  I  believe  this  should  be  a  cabinet- 
level  task  force,  since  virtually  every  fed- 
eral agency  will  be  involved,  as  well  as  state 
and  local  representatives  and  private  groups. 
The  decision-making  team  would  have  the 
power  to  acquire  land — for  the  new  towns 
and  freeways — and  the  p>ower  to  establish 
design  criteria. 

And  finally,  there  must  be  a  community 
team.  On  the  national  scale,  the  "commu- 
nity" would  be  represented  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, for  the  key  ingredient  here  Is  the  na- 
tion, as  a  community,  responding  to  national 
issues  through  its  elected  officials. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  three-team 
idea — the  design  team,  decision  team,  and 
community  team — is  Just  as  applicable  to 
a  national  development  plan  as  it  is  to  the 
development  of  a  system  of  freeways  with- 
in a  city.  Yet  the  significance  of  the  idea 
Is  really  far  greater  than  the  matter  of 
scale,  even  scale  at  the  level  of  the  entire 
nation.  For  what  we  see  in  this  new  ap- 
proach to  en\-ironmental  design  is  in  fact 
the  kind  of  embroyonic  institution  that  is 
so  essential  to  the  creative  reaction  to  chal- 
lenge in  our  country  today. 

If  we  are,  as  I  believe,  in  a  period  of  radical 
change — a  time  of  troubles — then  the  essen- 
tial requirement  Is  creativity  in  our  response 
to  the  awesome  challenges  of  our  time.  And 
creativity  requires  absolutely  the  "breaking 
of  the  mold"  of  the  past. 

I  have  termed  our  present  crisis  an  Institu- 
tional crisis.  I  mean  that  we  have  carried  with 
us,  from  a  more  stable  past,  all  of  its  institu- 
tional paraphernalia.  These  are  totally  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  circumstances  of  a  new 
time.  Yet  the  nature  of  an  institution  Is 
precisely  to  defend  itself,  in  fact  to  defend  It- 
self from  change. 

What  we  are  really  talking  about  is  self- 
renewal  of  the  United  States  In  a  time  of 
troubles,  a  time  when  a  great  new  age  may 
be  brought  into  being,  a  time  when  the  true 
mission  of  the  United  States — as  the  Duke  of 
the  Western  Marches — is  to  give  form  to  his 
new  age.  This  can  only  be  done  by  a  creative 
response  to  challenge.  (The  above,  I  confess, 
is  pure  Toynbee.) 

Self-renewal  implies  more  than  adjustment 
to  change.  It  implies  metamorphosis.  Thus 
the  controversial  aspect  of  the  design  team 
and,  more  particularly  of  the  decision-making 
team  and  community  Involvement,  is  their 
threat. 

THey  threaten  the  old  institutions  and  the 
old  ways  of  doing  things.  Indeed,  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  three-legged  "team-of- 
teams"  is  precisely  that  it  is  new — new  in  a 
very  radical  sense. 

Many  old  institutions  are  threatened  by 
this  new  institution,  this  new  way  of  doing 
things.  The  existing  professions,  for  example. 
The  engineering  profession  is  definitely 
threatened.  Also  my  own  profession  of  archi- 
tecttjre,  for  architecture  has  long  held  to  the 
tradition  of  the  architect  as  the  individual 
master  builder,  the  Individual  design  hero. 

Otw  public  institutions  are  also  threatened. 
Today  we  see  them  jealously  guarding  their 
authority  and  their  mode  of  decision -making. 
They  are  conditioned  against  citizen  partlcl- 
patlctti  and  the  delegation  of  power.  I  refer 


here  to  those  agencies  that  are  charged  wuh 
the  planning  and  construction  of  highways 
but  I  also  include  many  others — includii-e 
those  engaged  in  social  services,  for  example 
All  see  the  threat,  if  this  new  institution  and 
this  new  way  of  decision-making  succeeds. 

The  general  institutional  reaction  is  rather 
like  that  of  czarist  Russia,  which  undertook 
to  defend  any  monarchy  against  any  rebel- 
lion, on  the  theory  that  a  successful  rebel- 
lion against  a  monarchy  anywhere  would  in- 
evitably threaten  monarchy  in  Russia. 

Yet  for  all  the  good  service  they  have  ren- 
dered m  the  past,  and  for  all  the  tradltk'n 
they  carry  with  them,  it  is  precisely  these 
institutions  that  are  frightened  bv  and  are 
resisting  this  new  approach  to  the  design  and 
renewal  of  our  environment.  They  must  go 
through  the  agony  of  metamorphosis— t lie 
requirement  that,  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  change,  the  existing  molds  be  broken. 

It  may  be  asking  too  much  for  the  instltu- 
tlona  to  accomplish  this  on  their  own. 

Yet  the  alternative  In  the  United  States, 
and  Indeed  in  other  countries,  is  that  unless 
such  self-lnunolatlon  can  be  quickly  accom- 
plished as  a  condition  for  institutional  self- 
renewal,  there  is  the  real  chance  that  the 
institutions  will  be  destroyed  from  without. 
Under  these  circumstances  It  becomes 
clear:  If  the  United  States  Is  to  meet  U5 
mission  as  a  form-giver  for  Western  civil;. 
zatlon  as  it  enters  a  new  age  to  replace  the 
Renaissance.  It  must  accept  radical  changes 
In  its  institutional  systems.  And  this  kind  of 
change  probably  cannot  be  imposed  from  the 
top.  It  must  start  at  a  sort  of  Institutional 
grass  roots  level  and  it  must  Involve  a  sort  of 
self-destruct  approach,  if  the  new  problems 
faced  by  these  Institutions  are  to  be  solved. 
For  example,  Is  the  hallowed  and  tradltlon- 
boimd  institution  of  the  civil  service  really 
capable  of  managing  today's  urban  enrtron- 
ment— both  physical  and  social?  Is  it  not  In 
fact  obsolete  and  a  hindrance  to  its  problem- 
solving  mission?  Should  It  not,  then,  be  dis- 
mantled? 

The  problems  of  this  period  of  transition, 
and  perhaps  the  basic  theme  of  our  time, 
might  be  svimmarized  by  the  frustrating 
phrase:  "yes  but." 

For  example,  I  seldom  encounter  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  merit  of  citizen  participation 
But  the  qualifications  that  are  added  to 
this  agreement  effectively  destrov  its  attain- 
ability. I  believe  this  was  precisely  the  case 
in  the  recent  troubles  in  New  York  Citvs 
Ocean  Hill-Brownsville  school  district. 
What  was  seen  there  was  a  "yes  but"  ap- 
proach to  the  delegation  of  institutional 
FKJwer.  Power  was  ostensibly  given  to  the 
local  schools  boards.  Yet  the  central  author- 
ities reserved  to  themselves  the  right  to  over- 
turn or  veto.  And  the  result  was  worse  than 
if  no  power  had  been  delegated,  because  ex- 
pectations were  raised  and  a  feeling  of  fraud 
has  pervaded  both  sides  of  the  issue. 

I  ga,ve  a  talk  not  long  ago  on  the  subject 
of  citizen  participation.  Afterward,  durlne 
the  questlon-and-answer  period,  the  sub- 
ject received  what  I  Judged  to  be  an  en- 
thusiastic response.  During  this  discussion, 
one  gentleman  suggested  that  while  he  was 
all  for  citizen  participation.  It  was  obvious 
to  him  that  certain  criteria  needed  to  be  es- 
tablished. He  put  it  this  way:  "Mr.  Rogers, 
when  you  designate  citizens  to  participate 
In  your  design  program.  I  think  you  should 
insist  that  they  at  least  have  a  college  de- 
gree.- 

I  scarcely  had  the  heart  to  disctoss  the 
matter  further — but  that  Is  really  what 
the  problem  is  all  about. 

The  Battx,e  Lines  op  Baltimore 

Of  all  American  cities  today,  the  most  in- 
terestmg  and  pivotal  In  manv  ways  is  the 
City  of  Baltimore. 

Baltimore  is  where  the  snake  stopped. 

Baltimore  is  where  the  federal  Interstate 
highway  snake — 25.000  miles  long,  with  .1 
voracious,     billion-dollar     appetite — stopped 


and  looked  around  and  seemed  to  ask:  Why 
are  they  stomping  on  my  head? 

Baltimore  Is  Interesting  because  it  may  be 
the  last  American  city  to  suffer  the  Intru- 
sion of  federal  expressways — or  the  first  to 
take  a  new  approach.  Whatever  its  destiny, 
Baltimore  will  one  day  be  regarded  as  pivotal 
in  the  current  urban  struggle  over  how  and 
where  and  whether  to  build  expressways. 

A  kind  of  Gettysburg  in  concrete. 

Expressways  have  an  abiding  sense  of  self- 
preservation.  They  know  their  enemies  and 
instinctively  they  weave  around  them,  cut- 
ting their  way  through  territory  that  holds 
no  peril. 

But  sometimes  they  are  fooled.  Some- 
times an  enemy  Jumps  from  the  under- 
brtish  and  kills  an  expressway  in  its  tracks. 

San  Francisco's  Embarcadero  Freeway  met 
such  an  ungracious  end.  Misjudging  the  peo- 
ple's love  for  their  magnificent  San  Francisco 
Bay,  that  thoughtless  concrete  serpent  tried 
to  cut  between  them — and  hence  block  the 
view  of  the  harbor.  The  people  chopped  it 
off  as  it  tried  to  cross  Broadway. 

That  was  nearly  a  decade  ago — and  the 
stunted  Embarcadero  lies  there  still,  a  warn- 
ing to  builders,  an  inspiration  to  their  foes. 

Baltlmoi^  and  San  Francisco  are  not  alone. 
The  same  fight  goes  on  in  at  least  25  major 
cities  and  countless  towns  and  villages  across 
the  country.  When  the  builders  win — as  in 
Boston  and  Los  Angeles — a  swath  of  tech- 
nology cuts  through  the  community,  some- 
times destroying  it. 

When  the  other  side  ■wins,  construction 
stops.  If  the  wounded  expressway  is  built  at 
all,  it  turns  away  from  the  most  hostile 
neighborhoods  and  tries  to  find  a  new  and 
safer  i)ath  to  the  other  side  of  town. 

What  distinguishes  Baltimore  is  an  at- 
tempt to  Include  the  talents  of  many  profes- 
£ionAl  specialists  In  the  project,  to  be  inter- 
disciplinary in  its  approach  to  the  building 
of  the  new  expressways.  But  the  enemies  of 
the  new  roads  say  baloney,  that  this  Is  just 
the  newest  fancy  phrase  for  the  same  old  bag 
the  highway  engineers  have  tried  to  foist  on 
Baltimore  for  the  past  20  years.  In  one  real 
sense,  these  opponents  are  right — and  their 
deep  conviction  may  yet  kill  the  project  and 
send  the  builders  10  seek  still  other  routes. 
But  in  another  sense  there  is  merit  in  the 
Baltimore  idea — and  it  is  this  that  makes  the 
struggle  there  worth  looking  at. 

Let  us  pick  up  some  background.  The 
struggle  in  Baltimore  comes  at  a  time  when 
over  half  the  nation's  new  41.000-mUe  inter- 
state highway  system  is  built  and  running. 
Over  most  of  those  miles  and  during  most  of 
:he  dozen  years  since  the  $50  billion  pro- 
gram got  under  way,  there  was  little  outcry. 
Quite  the  contrary,  people  generally  ap- 
proved the  idea  of  the  new  high-speed 
roads. 

But  then  the  roads  hit  the  cities. 

Baltimore  was  to  be  hit  from  three  sides. 
From  east.  west,  and  north,  three  interstate 
routes  would  transect  the  city  and  Intersect 
one  another  at  points  near  the  center  of  town. 

To  some  citizens  of  Baltimore,  the  new 
roads  promised  a  bonanza.  Downtown  mer- 
chants envisioned  a  return  of  shoppers,  drlv- 
;ng  into  the  city  from  their  new  homes  In 
suburbia.  Businessmen  could  take  the  fast 
:.ew  routes  to  their  downtown  offices.  The 
cost  to  Baltimore  itself  would  be  relatively 
low.  for  the  Federal  government  would  cover 
82 7o  of  it,  and  by  kicking  In  Just  a  few  mil- 
lion of  their  own  local  dollars  the  people  of 
Baltimore  would  become  the  beneficiaries  of 
some  20  miles  of  excellent  new  roadway. 

That  in  brief  was  the  prospect  in  1967, 
when  angry  citizens  rose  up  once  again  to 
fight,  and  angry  engineers — frustrated  over 
their  20-year  failure  to  get  the  roads  built — 
fought  back  with  charges  of  obstructionism 
and  worse. 

It  was  the  classic  battle  between  man  and 
the  motor  car,  with  conservationists,  poor 
people,    and    folks    of    various    "do-gooder" 


stripes  lintd  up  on  one  side,  and  downtown 
businessmen,  professional  spokesmen  for  the 
"motoring  public,"  and  highway  engineers 
lined  up  on  the  other. 

Each  side  knew  it  was  right.  Enemies  of 
the  roadways  were  determined  to  save  such 
places  as  Federal  Hill,  an  historic  park,  and 
Fells  Point,  the  city's  oldest  neighborhood 
and  last  remaining  window  on  the  water- 
front Both  were  threatened  by  the  oncoming 
expressways. 

The  builders  were  Just  as  determined  that 
the  roads  would  go  through.  "Federal  Hill 
has  been  exaggerated  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  real  importance."  said  one  key  figure, 
and  another  declared  that  he  had  seen  Fells 
Point  and  that  there  was  nothing  there  of 
any  architectural  significance. 

For  their  part,  the  engineers  saw  their  re- 
Eponsibility  as  being  to  their  clients — the 
local  offlciais  and  their  counterparts  in  Wash- 
ington. These  were  the  people  who  were 
signing  the  checks  for  the  highways,  not  the 
sentimentalists  who  were  always  out  there 
parading  around  and  making  general  nui- 
sances of  themselves  over  the  few  bits  and 
pieces  that  remained  of  Old  Baltimore  Thus, 
to  behave  in  a  professional  way  and  observe 
the  ethics  of  their  profession,  the  engineers 
would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  distracted 
from  the  Job  they  were  being  paid  to  per- 
form. 

Whether  people  wanted  them  or  not,  Balti- 
more was  going  to  get  those  new  roads. 

Over  the  years,  in  Maryland  and  elsewhere, 
many  private  engineering  firms  had  done 
very  well  in  the  highway  business  by  adher- 
ing to  this  simple  code  of  ethical  behavior. 

But  increasingly  in  recent  years,  the  neatly 
prescribed  code  of  the  engineers  has  been 
regarded  by  many  citizens  as  anything  but 
ethical.  "It  is  the  'not  my  department'  syn- 
drome," says  one  critic  of  the  Baltimore 
engineers,  "the  same  logic  that  went  into 
the  V-2  rockets  that  bombed  London.  Only 
this  time  the  victims  are  black." 

Indeed,  that  is  still  another  strange 
phenomenon  of  expressway  instinct.  The 
snake,  if  not  racist,  most  certainly  seems  to 
know  that  white  Is  more  threatening  to  It 
than  black.  In  Baltimore,  for  example,  which 
was  about  40%  Negro  when  the  fight  over 
the  new  roads  was  at  Its  hottest  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  it  turned  out  that  the  p>eople  in 
the  homes  that  would  have  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  new  expressways — some  3,600  homes 
in  all — were  over  80%  black,  mostly  poor, 
and  what  was  doubly  cutting,  most  of  the 
people  In  some  of  the  doomed  neighborhoods 
did  not  even  own  automobiles. 

The  interdisciplinary  Idea  came  forth  in 
Baltimore  at  Just  about  this  time — and 
many  In  the  community.  Including  men  who 
favored  the  new  expressways,  saw  the  idea 
as  the  way  out  of  the  city's  dilemma.  Its 
proponent  was  a  local  architect  named 
Archibald  Rogers  and  Its  central  point  was 
that  large  public  works  projects,  such  as 
Baltimore's  new  expressway  system,  ought  to 
improve  the  communities  through  which 
they  pass,  rather  than  malm  them.  To  ac- 
complish this,  said  Rogers,  you  need  the 
skills  of  many  specialists,  not  Just  highway 
engineers. 

Rogers  called  it  a  Design  Concept  Team 
and  said  It  should  be  made  up  of  architects, 
social  scientists,  housing  exp>erts,  acoustical 
experts — all  the  specialists  who  could  make 
creative  contributions  to  the  total  design 
process.  Including  the  highway  engineers. 

Understandably,  the  engineers  were  not 
totally  receptive,  especially  since  Rogers  had 
said  the  team  should  be  headed  by  an 
architect.  But  the  Idea  found  strong  support 
among  many  whom  the  engineers  did  listen 
to.  Including  politicians  In  Baltimore  and 
powerful  men  In  Washington,  such  as  Alan 
Boyd,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and 
Lowell  Brldwell,  who  was  the  administrator 
of  the  interstate  highway  program,  and  by 
late  1967  Baltimore  had  both  a  Design  Cc«- 


cept  Team  and  $4.8  million  In  Federal  money 
to  reexamine  Its  problem  once  again. 

But  It  was  not  qviite  the  team  that  Rogers 
had  proposed,  nor  was  its  mandate,  as  In- 
terpreted in  Baltimore,  quite  the  sweeping 
one  that  enemies  of  the  expressways  wanted. 

And  for  these  reasons.  Baltimore  is  still 
In  turmoil  over  its  highway  problem. 

For  example,  the  team  has  four  members — 
fewer  than  Rogers  had  suggested — and  three 
of  these  are  engineering  people.  There  are 
no  social  scientists,  acotistlcal  experts,  hous- 
ing experts,  what  have  you.  on  the  team. 
Rather,  such  people  are  retained  as  con- 
sul tan  tfi — and  the  team  is  free  to  accept  or 
reject  their  contributions,  according  to  Its 
wishes. 

Moreover,  the  team  is  not  headed  by  an 
architect,  but  rather  is  headed  by  two  men — 
one  is  an  architect  and  the  other  an  engi- 
neer. The  architect  is  a  man  of  national 
reputation,  but  he  is  an  out-of-towner.  The 
engineer  has  spent  his  professional  life  right 
there  In  Baltimore. 

And  that  set  of  circumstances  has  been  an 
important  element  in  the  story. 

Architect  Nathaniel  Owlngs.  at  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  Skldmore,  Owlngs  &  Mer- 
rill, brought  a  strong  design  group  to  the 
Baltimore  project.  But  what  Owlngs  could 
not  bring,  and  could  not  quickly  acquire, 
was  entree  to  the  inner  world  of  Maryland 
public  works.  Owlngs'  co-chainnan  on  the 
Design  Concept  Team,  on  the  other  hand, 
Engineer  Edward  Donnelly,  was  an  officer  in 
a  firm  that  over  the  years  has  established  ex- 
cellent relationships  within  Maryland's  two 
Important  power  structures.  In  Baltimore 
and  Annapolis.  This  firm  was  the  J.  E.  Greiner 
Company,  which  had  done  most  of  the  high- 
way designing  in  Maryland  for  three  decades. 

The  other  members  of  the  team  are  of  leaaer 
importance  to  this  account.  One  Is  the  New 
York  firm  of  Parsons.  Brlnckerhoff,  Quade  & 
Douglas — mass  transport  experts — and  the 
other  Is  Wilbur  Smith  &  Associates,  of  New 
Haven — traffic  constiltants.  Neither  really 
figured  in  the  turmoil  which  has  surged  In 
Baltimore  since  the  team's  creation,  for  the 
parties  to  the  new  unrest  have  been  Owlngs 
and  his  Callfomians,  in  one  camp,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Baltimore  community  Itaelf ,  these 
being  split  into  a  least  two  others:  Some 
wtinted  nothing  more  than  to  be  rid  of  Ow- 
lngs and  his  trouf)e,  so  that  the  engineers 
could  get  on  with  building  the  roads.  Others 
were  getting  anybody — team  or  no  team — 
who  wanted  to  concrete  tiielr  neighborhoods. 

What  troubles  Baltimore  now— and  here 
we  come  closer  to  the  moral  of  the  story — 
is  that  the  people  whose  lives  are  affected 
by  the  new  highways  feel  they  have  no 
voice  in  their  community,  no  opportunity 
to  choose,  for  example,  between  highways 
and  parks.  As  a  point  of  reference,  let  us 
note  that  both  parks  and  playgrounds  are 
badly  needed  in  Baltimore.  A  study  for  the 
City  Planning  Commission  shows  the  city's 
parkland  and  playground  "deficit"  to  be  in 
excess  of  1,000  acres — roughly  the  same  acre- 
age as  the  new  roads  would  take  away. 

Bureaucratic  logic  tells  us  it  Is  specious 
to  argue  parks  vs.  highways,  for  everybody 
knows  you  cannot  tise  "highway  money"  to 
build  new  parks.  To  be  sure,  even  the  people 
whose  houses  are  in  the  path  of  the  new 
roads  know  it — and  this  is  precisely  their 
argument:  What  is  the  logic  of  such  logic? 

If  Baltimore  had  accepted  the  Idea  of  the 
Design  Concept  Team  as  Archibald  Rogers 
had  in  fact  presented  it — rather  than  sim- 
ply picking  up  pieces  of  the  concept — such 
questions  as  parks  vs.  highways  would  have 
been  raised,  for  it  Is  the  essence  of  the  idea 
that  all  such  questions  be  considered — and 
all  voices  heard — in  the  course  of  reaching  a 
design  solution.  (In  the  next  issue  of  In- 
novation, Rogers  will  talk  about  the  design 
team  Idea  and  how  it  came  about — and  how 
it  fares  today  in  other  cities,  t  But  Baltimore 
was  not  about  to  scrap  everything  and  start 
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over  still  another  time.  So  instead  It  tried 
to  superimpose  the  concept  team  Idea  on 
what  It  already  had.  Essentially  this  amount- 
ed to  taking  Its  system  of  expressways,  as 
planned  by  the  engineers,  and  dressing  them 
up.  A  large  part  of  this  work — under  the  more 
dignified  name,  urban  design — fell  to  the 
people  of  Skldmore.  Owlngs  &  Merrill. 

There  was  trouble  almost  from  the  start. 
For  one.  there  waa  Nathaniel  Owlngs  him- 
self. 

A  restriction  put  on  all  team  members  was 
that  nobody  should  talk  publicly  about  the 
project.  And  certainly  no  member  should 
utter  crttlclsma  of  the  routes  the  new  high- 
ways were  to  take,  for  these  routes  were 
"glvens"  that  would  not  be  changed.  And 
yet  here  was  Nathaniel  Owlngs  getting  into 
print  with: 

"Running  a  conventional  freeway  system 
through  a  city — using  conventional  methods 
of  Interposing  it — is  comparable  to  running 
a  pair  of  shears  through  the  warp  and  woof 
of  a  priceless  tapestry." 

And,  at  a  dinner  of  Baltimore  dignitaries, 

Including  the  mayor  and  at  least  500  others: 

"The     concept     team     has     unanimously 

agreed   that   the   original   route  falls  as   an 

efficient  transportation  system." 

Proponents  of  the  expressways  were  furi- 
ous. •Vie  are  Nat  Owlngs'  clients,"  declared 
the  fcfialrman-dlrector  of  the  State  Roads 
"ComMSslon.  "If  he  won't  accept  that  fact,  he 
won't  be  our  architect.  I  don't  care  If  he 
knows  Lady  Bird,  or  the  President  himself." 
But  what  angered  them  Just  as  much — 
and  prompted  questions  of  professional 
ethics— had  to  do  with  the  activities  of 
Owlngs'  people  within  the  Baltimore  neigh- 
borhoods. Worse  than  Just  speaking  out  in 
public.  Owlngs'  people  were  going  Into  neigh- 
borhoods and  showing  the  residents  how  to 
stop  the  bulldozers.  "They  opened  up  fan- 
tastic alternatives  for  us,"  said  a  delegate 
to  the  State  Legislature  to  a  reporter  from 
Archltectual  Forum.  "They  let  us  know  that 
we  didn't  have  to  have  It  that  way.  Without 
their  help,  no  citizen  group  could  have 
gained  the  expertise  to  understand  the  tech- 
nical alternatives." 

Unethical!  declared  the  builders.  Owlngs' 
men  are  working  against  the  interests  of 
their  client.  They  have  forgotten  their  as- 
signments and  allowed  themselves  to  get 
emotionally  involved.  As  one  critic  puts  It, 
they  are  "soft  on  people."  Highly  unprofes- 
sional ! 

But  who  Is  the  client?  Whose  roads  are 
these?  Whose  community  is  this? 

Owlngs'  designers  maintained  that  the 
community  was  the  client,  citing  the  fact 
that  their  contract  made  the  architects  and 
planners  responsible  for,  among  other  things, 
the  social,  economic,  and  esthetic  needs  of 
the  city's  environment. 

No  Sir,  said  the  real  client— which  is  to 
say.  the  source  of  contract  funding — and  two 
of  Owlngs'  key  men  were  yanked  off  the 
project. 

In  a  strict  legal  sense,  the  builders  were 
right.  As  every  engineer  knows,  if  vou  cannot 
subscribe  to  the  wishes  of  vour  sponsor  you 
do  not  subvert  him:  you  resign  the  commis- 
sion. But  Just  as  this  undergraduate  echo 
was  rattling  through  the  Baltimore  highway 
corridor,  two  Interesting  things  happened. 
First  was  the  action  of  the  new  mayor  of 
Baltimore.  Thomas  D'Alesando  III.  son  of  a 
man  who  had  been  the  city's  mayor  In  years 
past,  who  decided  last  December  thai  the 
routes  were  wrong  after  all.  and  selected  a 
modified  scheme  that  would  be  less  destruc- 
tive to  the  community.  Second  was  simply 
the  issuance  of  a  memorandum,  which  came 
along  in  January  from  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  in  Washington.  What  the  memoran- 
dum did,  In  effect,  was  confirm  that  the 
architects  and  planners  of  Skldmore.  Owlngs 
&  Merrill  had  been  right  in  involving  them- 
selves in  the  community: 

"The  rules,  policies,  and  procedures  estab- 
lished by  this  Policy  and  Procedure  Memo- 


randum are  Intended  to  afford  full  opportu- 
nity for  effective  public  participation  In  the 
consideration  of  highway  location  and  design 
proposals.  .  .  ." 

Some  would  say  it  is  a  new  ball  game  in 
Baltimore.  But  that  Is  not  really  true.  In- 
de«d,  for  many  families  the  game  ended 
years  ago — for  the  people  of  the  Franklin - 
Mulberry  corridor,  for  example,  whose  houses 
have  fallen.  But  what  can  be  said  of  Balti- 
more IS  that  Its  painful  experience  can  stand 
as  a  lesson  for  other  cities  who  will  heed  the 
advent  of  a  new  age  of  urban  design,  an  age 
in  which  the  phrase  community  participa- 
tion is  not  simply  desirable,  but  absolutely 
essential. 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  community  par- 
tlclp>ation  was  anathema  to  the  great  build- 
ers of  our  society.  It  was  a  can  of  worms,  a 
Pandora's  box.  a  sure  way  to  stop  progress. 
Moreover,  "we"  knew  better  than  "they" 
what  was  needed,  what  was  good  taste.  Hence 
we  would  build  for  them,  in  secret  of  course, 
drawing  upon  our  creative  powers  and  bask- 
ing thereafter  In  their  gratitude. 

Highways.  Public  housing.  The  works. 
But  that  was  a  failure! 

What  happened?  What  went  wrong?  If  we 
are  honest  with  ourselves,  we  must  concede 
that  none  of  us  Is  wise  enough  to  know  how 
to  accomplish  the  total  design  of  an  urban 
environment.  There  are  too  many  things  to 
Know  for  any  man,  or  even  one  organization, 
to  be  master  of  all.  And  even  if  that  genius 
did  exist,  who  In  this  awakened  society  would 
be  powerful  enough,  or  foolhardy  enough,  to 
play  surrogate  for  all  the  people?  Anyone  who 
has  lived  through  Baltimore's  troubles  would 
shun  that  impossible  role. 
Baltimore  is  demonstrating  that  three  areas 

of   strength    must   exist — or   be   developed 

in  order  to  succeed  at  this  difficult  business 
of  restoring  and  healing  the  urban  fabric. 

First  there  must  be  the  professional  special- 
ists, with  all  the  creative  talents  they  can 
bring  to  the  cities. 

Second,  the  client.  Traditionally,  he 
brought  nothing  but  money  and  the  power 
of  eminent  domain.  But  now  he  must  make 
a  larger  contribution.  Including  a  better 
understanding  of  the  word  community  and 
a  fuller  knowledge  of  all  available  options. 

And  finally  there  is  the  community  Itself. 
In  this  case,  the  people  of  Baltimore.  But  in 
the  larger  sense,  community  means  all  the 
voices  in  each  community  that  undergoes 
such  change.  To  become  an  effective  force  In 
shaping  change,  people  of  all  factions,  all 
causes,  must  learn  to  work  together— as 
Indeed  Is  happening  in  Baltimore.  This  learn- 
ing process  begins  in  protest,  In  being  against 
the  new  roads.  But  if  the  people  are  to  suc- 
ceed at  more  than  stopping  things,  they  must 
learn  to  go  to  the  next  stage,  to  participation 
in  the  creation  of  a  new  community. 

That  is  what  a  Joint  development  of  the 
highway  corridor  is  all  about:  to  Involve  the 
profasslonal  specialists,  the  client,  and  the 
community  in  the  creation  of  something 
that  is  better  than  before.  This  is  what  the 
design  concept  team  Is  striving  to  achieve 
in  the  Franklin-Mulberry  area,  for  example, 
with  Its  plan  to  build  an  educational  facil- 
ity on  top  of  the  tunneled  roadway  through 
Franklin-Mulberry.  But  as  we  saw  in  th'at 
story,  the  architects  and  planners  recog- 
nized that  Joint  development  would  be 
meaningless  unless  there  was  community  in- 
volvement, unless  the  designers  knew  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  the  people  of  that 
particular  community.  And  hence  the  Idea 
of  the  "Design-In,"  where  citizens  could 
come  into  the  design  team's  field  office  and 
express  themselves— Indeed.  Involve  them- 
selves—as their  new  neighborhood  was  belne 
created. 

It  Js  worth  taking  the  last  moments  of 
this  3tory  of  Baltimore  to  explore  the  Joint 
development  Idea  further— to  explore  the 
potential  of  the  idea,  as  well  as  the  real 
problems  that  go  with  trvlng  to  make  it 
work. 
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Through  Joint  development,  there  is  op- 
portunity to  design  a  roadway  that  will  be 
a  positive  addition,  rather  than  a  negative 
force,  in  the  disrupted  neighborhood.  Fair- 
minded  men  can  agree  that  this  is  a  de- 
sirable thing  to  do. 

But  what  is  the  cost?  And  who  will  nav 
the  bill?  ^  ' 

These  are  questions  that  stand  In  the 
way  of  the  Idea's  implementation— and  in 
fact,  stand  in  the  way  of  solving  the  total 
problem  of  urban  expressways. 

For  example,  if  Franklin-Mulberry  is  to 
have  its  sunken  roadway,  if  indeed  the  road- 
way Is  to  be  a  positive  addition,  there  must  be 
a  long  platform  built  over  the  roadwav— in 
effect,  tunneling  the  automobile  traffic 
through  the  community.  On  it,  there  can  be 
schools,  playgrounds,  open  spaces,  all  the 
positive  addlUons.  But  platforms  are  costly 
upwards  of  $20  per  square  foot.  And  In  areas 
such  as  Franklin-Mulberry,  land  Is  chean- 
around  83.50  per  square  foot.  Thus,  on  the 
basis  of  "traditional"  economics,  the  idea 
makes  no  sense.  The  traditional  argument 
goes:  Yes.  there  should  be  a  new  school  or 
new  playgrounds,  but  why  must  we  biliM 
such  things  on  $20  platforms?  Let  us  scran 
the  platform  and  save  the  money.  Let  us  pui 
the  school  over  here,  on  this  $3.50  vacant 
lot.  The  trouble  with  the  traditional  ao- 
proach,  however.  Is  that  It  does  not  allow 
the  new  roadway  to  be  anything  but  a  bat- 
tlellne— a  conduit  for  motor  cars  and  a 
barrier  that  cuts  the  community  into  two 
parts. 

But  even  the  powers  in  Baltimore  must 
tread    cautiously    through    this    dilemma 
Even  If  they  are  determined  that  the  trndl- 
tlonal  approach  Is  wrong,  even  If  they  are  de- 
termined   to   build   the   platform   and    allow 
the  new  community  to  be  created  on  top  of 
It.   there   is   still   another   problem   in   their 
way— and  that  Is  the  federal  government  De- 
spite Its  wishes  to  the  contrar\-— as  expres.sed 
earlier  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in    1= 
January    memorandum    on    effective    public 
participation-there   is   still   uncertalntv   id 
Washington  over  how  far  the  federal  govern- 
ment can  go  in  using  "hlghwav  money"  for 
such   things   as   platforms.    As    the   law   now 
stands— the    law    being    that    which    defines 
how  money  from  the  Federal  Highway  Trust 
Fund  may  be  spent— the  Bureau  of' Public 
Koads  must  be  conservative  in  its  approach 
to   the  expenditures   of  highway  funds    For 
example,   the   Bureau   of   Public   Roads   feels 
that    it    is    legally    permitted    to   use   money 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  add  a  tile 
lining   within   the   tunnel    under   Franklin- 
Mulberry,  but  It  Is  far  less  certain  that  such 
money  can  be  spent  for  the  platform  Itseli  - 
and   it  can  scarcely  even   consider  expendi- 
tures for  those  positive  additions  that  would 
go  atop  the  platform,  given  the  strict  wav 
in   which   the   Highway   Trust   Fund  law  is 
written. 

And  thus  we  come  back  to  the  kind  oJ 
problem  that  Alan  Boyd  and  Robert  Wood 
discussed,  in  their  comments  which  set  the 
stage  for  this  story  of  Baltimore  the  prob- 
lem of  coordinating  the  works  of  many  pow- 
erful forces  within  the  society  so  that  those 
forces  are  directed  at  solving  our  urban  prob- 
lems rather  than  creating  new  ones  Or  pe--- 
haps  one  should  call  it  our  urban  problem- 
singular— for  truly  it  is  not  a  hlghwav  prob- 
lem alone.  Nor  a  housing  problem  alone  Nor 
a  problem  of  parkland  and  playground  defi- 
cits alone.  Nor  a  problem  of  education  alone 
Rather,  the  total  problem  involves  all  of 
these  and  more— and  ail  must  be  considered 
together  before  the  urban  problem  can  even 
be  defined. 

Ihe  outcome  in  Baltimore  will  turn  on 
how  well  this  complex  problem  can  be  de- 
fined— and  on  the  .-strengths  of  the  three  kev 
participants:  professionals,  client,  and  com- 
munity. That  grand  old  city  may  vet  end  the 
bitterness  that  has  divided  it  for  twenty 
years — If  designers,  client,  and  community 
are  all  Involved  In  the  learning  process 
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RADIO  STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD  ON  THE  DRAFT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  radio  statement  which  I 
recently  made  on  the  subject  of  the  draft. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Robert  C.  Btrd 

During  the  month  of  October.  29,000  young 
American  men — nearly  400  of  them  West 
Virginians — will  be  drafted  and  ordered  to 
serve  for  two  years  In  the  active  service  of 
our  country's  armed  forces. 

Many  of  these  young  men  will  enter  the 
n.Uitary  grudgingly,  at  best,  and  painfully 
aware  that  they  have  no  choice  in  the  mat- 
ter. For  them,  there  are  but  two  alternatives; 
one,  relinquishing  their  personal  freedom  to 
the  state  through  military  service  or  re- 
linquishing their  personal  freedom  by  going 
to  prison 

For  many  of  the  men  chosen,  the  draft  will 
work  varying  degrees  of  personal  and  finan- 
cial hardship.  And,  inevitably,  some  of  the 
draftees  will  pay  the  supreme  sacrifice.  It  is 
little  wonder,  then,  that  the  equity  of  the 
draft  is  now  being  subjected  to  serious  ques- 
tion. 

In  this  time  of  world  turmoil,  the  need  for 
a  strong,  effective  military  Is  self-evident. 
The  question  becomes,  therefore,  not  the 
ichy  of  military  service,  but  the  how. 

It  would  be  ideal  if  men  about  to  embark 
on  military  duty  could  look  forward  to  the 
prospect  with  enthusiasm.  No  employer  in 
civilian  life  would  hire  an  unenthuslastlc 
tir  disgruntled  fellow  to  work  in  the  business. 
And  for  this  reason,  the  Idea  of  a  well-paid, 
a'l-volunteer  army  seems  attractive  to  some 
persons. 

There  are  those,  however,  who  do  not  be- 
l:eve  that  a  sufficient  number  of  men  would 
volunteer  under  this  approach.  And  this  is 
no  reflection  upon  the  patriotism  of  our 
young  men.  Often  they  would  not  want  to 
interrupt  their  educational  careers;  others 
would  not  want  to  disrupt  their  family  lives. 
And  so.  I  personally  doubt  that  enough  young 
men  wotild  volunteer  to  serve  in  order  to 
meet  our  nation's  military  raanp)ower  and 
defense  needs.  I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  de- 
iract  from  the  Idea  until  further  and  careful 
consideration  can  be  given  to  the  idea. 

The  cost  estimates,  however,  of  an  all- 
volunteer  army  range  from  $4  billion  to  $17 
billion  a  year.  And  then  there  are  those  of  us 
who  believe  that  an  army  that  loses  Its  ci- 
vilian orientation  can  become  too  mercenary, 
even  posing  a  threat  to  the  freedom  of  our 
civilian  populace.  And  most  of  the  countries 
in  which  the  military  has  taken  over,  one  will 
lind  that  those  countries  have  had  mercenary 
.irmles. 

So  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  ques- 
tion of  a  volunteer  army  Is  resolved  and  we 
:ire  faced,  in  the  meantime,  with  what  to  do 
..bout  the  inequities  of  the  selective  service 
system  as  it  exists  today.  Now  any  selective 
service  system  is  going  to  work  an  inequity 
upon  someone.  Someone  will  feel  that  he  is 
not  being  treated  fairly. 

One  of  the  most  oft  heard  criticisms  of 
the  draft  is  that  it  works  hardest  on  the  pKX)r 
.;nd  on  those  not  bright  enough  to  go  on  to 
k'et  a  higher  education,  and  thus  get  deter- 
ments because  of  college  studies  The  poor 
man.  critics  say,  has  Just  as  much  right  to 
his  freedom  as  the  rich  man.  His  instinct 
of  self-preservation  is  Just  as  strong. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who 
oelieve  that  our  brightest,  most  talented 
young  men  should  be  allowed  to  progress  in 
their  studies  as  far  as  they  can  and  will,  in 
order  that  they  may  then  benefit  their  Na- 
tion through  the  utilization  of  their  knowl- 
edge and  their  talents  and  their  genius.  In 
any  event,  the   present  system  has  evolved 


out  of  experience  and  through  careful  study 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committees  of  both 
houses  of  Congress.  And  as  I  said  earlier, 
there  will  be  no  perfect  system  devised 

President  Nixon,  however,  has  proposed  a 
plan  for  eliminating  some  of  the  inequities 
On  May  13th  of  this  year,  the  President  gave 
his  support  to  the  much-discussed  idea  of 
a  draft  by  lottery.  Basically,  it  would  put  all 
young  men  who  are  In  1-A  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  being 
drafted.  An  important  {xjint  of  the  proposal 
Is  that  the  youngest  selective  service  regis- 
trants would  be  most  likely  to  be  drafted 
Between  the  ages  of  19  and  20,  the  President 
said,  young  men  would  exf>erlence  ■maxi- 
mum vulnerability"  to  the  draft  Under  such 
a  system  the  young  man  would  know  much 
earlier  in  life  Just  where  he  stands  with  the 
draft  and  could  plan  his  life  accordingly. 

An  impartial,  non-subjectlve  draft  system 
would  not  eliminate  the  qeustion  of  invol- 
untary servitude  to  the  state.  But  I  think  it 
might  go  a  long  way  toward  removing  some 
of  the  inequities  In  the  draft  over  which 
we  are  now  hearing  some  very  legitimate 
complaints.  At  least.  It  ought  to' be  carefully 
studied  and  considered  In  an  effort  to  elimi- 
nate every  inequity  that  we  can  possibly 
eliminate. 


TOOLS  OF  COMMUNISM 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
followed  some  of  the  statements  of  re- 
cent days  made  by  those  who  say  that 
we  must  have  peace  in  Vietnam,  and  ihat 
we  miist  have  it  almost,  apparently,  at 
any  price.  The  words  have  a  ring  about 
them  that  is  reminiscent  of  Munich  and 
the  British  Prime  Minister's  proclama- 
tion 01  "peace  in  our  time."  No  one  needs 
to  be  reminded  that  his  call  for  peace 
came  upon  the  eve  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive war  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Tlie  day  which  has  been  called  for 
as  the  focal  point  of  these  operations  is 
October  15.  As  I  imderstand.  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  lent  their  support 
to  this  October  15  movement.  I  wonder 
if  they  are  aware  of  the  kind  of  com- 
pany they  are  keeping  and  of  the  possible 
misinterpretation  of  their  intentions. 

These  questions  come  to  me  because 
just  today  my  attention  was  drawn  to 
a  poster,  brought  to  my  oflBce,  which 
had  been  mailed  from  Cuba.  The  poster 
depicts  a  human  skull  inside  the  flying 
helmet  of  an  American  airman.  The 
inscription  on  the  poster  says:  "Days 
of  support  for  Vietnam."  and  the  dates 
designated  are  October  15  through  21. 

Is  it  a  coincidence  that  an  organiza- 
tion of  Latin  American  students,  mailing 
their  literature  from  Communist -con- 
trolled Cuba,  happened  to  pick  October 
15,  the  same  day  that  is  being  advocated 
as  a  day  of  protest  in  this  countr>'? 

It  has  also  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  Vietnam  Moratorium 
Committee,  apparently  well  organized 
and  financed  with  offices  on  Vermont 
Avenue  in  Washington,  has  quite  an  ex- 
tensive publicity  campaign  in  progress 
in  the  colleges  to  make  the  October  15 
strike  a  success.  This  effort  is  getting 
quite  a  free  ride  in  the  news  media.  I 
think  It  is  time  that  some  additional  in- 
formation about  it  and  its  activities  come 
to  light. 

Are  Members  of  Congress  aware  that 
the  program  of  this  group,  and  others 
like  it.  includes  a  strike  of  1  day  this 
month,  2  days  during  the  month  of  No- 
vember. 3  days  during  December,  and  so 


forth?  Are  those  who  are  al<Ung  these 
groups  prepared  to  accept  the  anarchy 
and  chaos  which  these  fjeople  are  pro- 
posing to  unleash  among  us?  Far  more 
important,  are  those  who  deliberately 
undercut  the  President  on  these  matters 
willing  to  accept  and  be  responsible  for 
the  cost  in  hves  of  additional  American 
servicemen  who  are  killed  by  an  enemy 
finding  strength  in  the  irresponsible  dis- 
sent being  voiced  here?  Are  they  aware 
that  this  strategy  was  formed  during  an 
East  Berlin  World  Peace  Conference 
held  on  June  25, 1969? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  material  pertaining  to  the 
Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee,  its  ac- 
tivities, a  calendar  of  events  it  has 
plarmed,  and  a  series  of  newspaper  ar- 
ticles published  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star,  the  New  York  Post,  the  Bos- 
ton Globe,  the  Washingrton  Post,  and  the 
New  York  Times  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

Senators  and  Representatives  and 
other  public  officials,  if  they  want  to  be- 
come entangled  in  these  matters,  should 
be  aware  of  the  whole  body  of  protest 
in  which  they  are  becoming  involved, 
and  I  believe  should  ask  themselves  the 
question:  Whose  work  am  I  doing? 

At  another  point,  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks.  I  shall  ask  to  have  printed 
related  material  pertaining  to  the  tac- 
tics, techniques  and  strategy  being  em- 
ployed by  antagonistic  forces,  opposed  to 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  America. 
This  material  bears  upon  the  current 
question,  and  I  hope  that  those  who  are 
involved  in  the  questions  affecting  our 
youth  and  our  Nation's  future  will  find 
the  opportiuiity  to  look  it  over. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Vietnam  Moratorium  Committxe. 
Washington,  DC,  September  15.  1969. 

EnrroR.  Campus  Newspaper:  Enclosed  you 
will  find  a  press  kit  on  the  Vietnam  Mora- 
torium The  enclosures  are  self-explanatory — 
the  rationale  and  plans  behind  what  is 
planned  as  the  largest  anti-war  drive  ever 
organized. 

To  make  It  work,  we  need  your  help. 

We  have  contacted  student  governments, 
anti-war  groups  and  other  on-campus  or- 
ganizations. If  there  is  a  Vietnam  Mora- 
torium Committee  on  your  campus,  we'd  ap- 
preciate any  publicity  help  you  could  give 
them.  If  not.  and  if  you  think  "something" 
had  better  be  done  about  the  war — contact 
us.  Also,  since  many  students  use  you  as  their 
chief  source  of  news  about  the  outside  world, 
we'd  appreciate  any  play  you  could  give  to 
the  enclosed  release  and  related  material. 

A  faculty  support  statement  is  being  or- 
ganized and  win  be  sent  to  you  to  cor- 
respond with  national  release.  Also,  you 
might  be  interested  In  the  upcoming  front- 
page editorial  endorsement  In  The  New 
Republic. 

The  campus  newspaper  Is  our  most  im- 
portant medium  to  reach  students  We  must, 
understandably,  get  adequate  publicity  be- 
fore the  week  of  October  15.  to  allow  grass 
roots  activity  and  planning  to  take  place. 

Again,  if  you're  Interested,  contact  us  or 
the  local  Moratorium  group. 

Many  thanks. 
Peace. 
Vietnam  Moratorium  CoMMrrmt. 

The  Vietnam  Moratortom 
The  Vietnam  Moratorium  is  an  elTort  to 
maximize  public  pressure  to  end  the  war  by 
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encouraging  a  broad  cross  section  of  Amer- 
icans to  work  against  the  war.  The  method 
l8  a  recurring  moratorium  on  "business  as 
usual"  to  allow  concerned  citizens  to  spend 
that  day  participating  in  anti-war  programs 
In  their  local  community.  The  first  day  of 
moratorium  Is  scheduled  for  October  16,  and 
the  work  of  that  day  will  be  directed  towards 
btilldlng  an  enlarged  and  lengthened  mora- 
torium for  November. 

The  Vietnam  Moratorium : 
Win  expand  by  one  day  per  month; 
Is  focused  on  ending  the  war  with  related 
Issues  (reordering  priorities,  the  draft,  taxes. 
Inflation,   etc.)    being   brought    In    by   par- 
ticipants on  the  local  level; 

Encourages  activities  In  which  those  un- 
able to  take  the  entire  day  off  from  work  or 
classes  can  participate. 


The  Vietnam  Moratorium  Is  based  on  four 
models: 

A  labor  withdrawal  from  normal  business 
routines  In  order  to  organize  locally  for 
peace: 

Vietnam  Summer,  I.e.  local  Initiative  and 
direction  (a  list  of  suggested  activities  Is 
provided;  a  coalition  of  participating  groups 
and  Individuals  should  determine  what  ac- 
tiir-lty  or  activities  would  be  most  effective  for 
your  local  community) ; 

A  'new  politics"  campaign,  that  is  broad- 
based  participation,  door-to-door  canvassing 
and  small  group  contact  In  addition  to  mass 
rallies  and  a  media  campaign; 

The  March  4  work  stoppage,  when  a  num- 
ber of  universities  closed  for  a  day  to  allow 
people  to  direct  their  attenUon  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  universities  and  society 


CALENDAR-SCHEDULED  ANTIWAR  DEMONSTRATIONS,  FALL  1969 


Date 


Location  and  type 


Sponsor 


0*t  8-11 Chicago(m3«  demonstrations  and  ottier  actions— 

"Bfing  the  *ar  Home"). 

0<='-  15- Nationwide  (1-day  sctiooi  shutdown) 

Od2i.. Chicago  (mass  demonstration  in  support  of  "The 

Conspiracy"). 
Nov.  8-15 Nationwide  (variety  o(  local  actions) j 

Jo»-  iprr. Nationwide  (tentative)  (2-day  school  sliutdow»i) 

my.  Hj-.: Nationwide  (1-day  school  strike) 

Do District  of  Columbia  ("March  Agairst  Death") 

Nov.  15 District  of  Columbia  and  San   Francisco  (mass 

march  and  rally). 

District  of  Columbia  ("March   Against   Dejth" 
Con'L).  , 


Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  (RYM). 

Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee. 

New  Mobilization  Committee  to  end  the  war  m 

Vietnam. 
Wide  spectrum  of  radical  antiwar  groups,  including 

New  Mobilization  Committee  to  end  the  war  m 

Vietnam. 
Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee. 
Student  Mobilization  Committee  to  end  the  war  in 

Vietnam. 
New  Mobilization  Committee  to  end  the  war  in 

Vietnam. 
Do. 

Do. 


Student  Call  for  a  Vietnam  MoRAToaitiM* 
Ending  the  war  In  Vietnam  la  the  most 
Important  task  facing  the  American  nation. 
Over  the  last  few  years,  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans have  campaigned,  protested,  and  demon- 
strated against  the  war.  Pew  now  defend  the 
war,  yet  It  continues.  Death  and  destruction 
are  unabated;  bombs  and  fire  continue  to 
devastate  South  Vietnam.  Billions  of  dollars 
are  spent  on  war  while  the  urgent  domestic 
problems  of  this  country  remain  unattended. 
Moreover,  the  war  has  had  a  corrupting  in- 
fluence on  every  aspect  of  American  life,  and 
much  of  the  natloruU  discontent  can  be 
traced  to  Its  influence. 

The  discredited  p>olicles  of  the  past  which 
have  brought  about  this  American  tragedy 
have  not  been  changed.  We  follow  the  same 
military  advice  which  has  created  a  futUe 
and  bloody  conflict  while  we  cling  to  the 
same  policies  which  have  caused  the  Paris 
negotiations  to  falter.  The  token  displace- 
ment of  25.000  troops  over  a  three  month 
period  simply  is  not  the  substantial  change 
in  policy  that  is  so  desperately  needed. 

Thus  It  Is  necessary  for  all  those  who 
desire  peace  to  become  active  again  and 
help  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  present 
Administration. 

We  call  for  a  periodic  moratoriimn  on  "busi- 
ness as  usual"  in  order  that  students,  faculty 
members  and  concerned  citizens  can  devote 
time  and  energy  to  the  Important  work  of 
taking  the  issue  of  peace  In  Vietnam  to  the 
larger  community. 

If  the  war  continues  this  fall  and  there  Is 
no  firm  commitment  to  American  withdrawal 
or  a  negotiated  settlement  on  October  15 
participating  members  of  the  academic  com- 
munity will  spend  the  entire  day  organizing 
against  the  war  and  working  in  the  com! 
munlty  to  get  others  to  Join  us  In  an  en- 
larged  and   lengthened   moratorium   in   No- 

•The  "Student  Call"  has  been  signed  by 
nearly  500  college  student  body  presidents 
and  campus  newspaper  editors.  A  faculty  call 
Is  being  written.  Similar  calls  will  be  issued 
by  businessmen.  labor,  professional  and  com- 
munity groups;  each  addressed  to  their  own 
constituency. 


vember.  This  process  will  continue  until  there 
is  American  withdrawal  or  a  negotiated 
settlement. 

We  call  upon  all  members  of  the  universitv 
community  to  support  the  moratorium,  and 
we  commit  ourselves  to  organize  this  effort 
on  our  campus  and  In  the  larger  communltv 
We  ask  others  to  Join  us,  ' 

Colleges   Already    Organizing   for   the 

Vietnam    Moratorium 
.4/aba77ia.— Auburn      U:      Birmlngham-So. 
Coll;  Jacksonville  St,  U;  Tuskegee  Insf  U  of 
Ala.  at  Mobile;  U  of  Ala.  at  Tuscaloosa 
-4r«ona.— Arizona  St.  U;   U.  of  Arizona 
A  r*arwa5.— Arkansas  A.M.  &  N   Coll 
Caltfornia.—C'Ml.  Inst,  of  Tech;    Calif    St 
coll.    at    San    Bernardino;     Chapman    Coll- 

?.^,f\^°"'  ^^""^  S^  Co":  Humboldt 
bt^  Coll;  L.A.  Comm.  Coll;  Merrlt  Coll-  Oc- 
cidental Coil;  Pomona  Coll;  Sacramento  St 
Coll;  San  Fernando  Valley  St.  Coll;  Santa 
Monica  Coll;  Stanford  U;  U  of  Calif  at 
Berkeley.  Davis.  Irvine.  LJi.,  Riverside,  San 
?,  1^  ^t.^""^  C^=   U  °f  the  Pacific:   U 

T^,i!°o?.^^^=  ^^-  ^*-  P°lytecb.  Coll.  at  San 
Luis  Obispo. 

Coiorodo— Colorado  School  of  Mines;  Colo- 
rado St.  Coll;  Colorado  St.  U-  Loretto 
Height^  Coll:  Regis  Coll;  umv.  of  Colorado 
at  Boulder  and  Denver;  U  of  Denver 

Connecficur.— Fairfield  U;  Northwestern 
Conn.  Comm.  CoU;  Sacred  Heart  U;  So.  Conn 
St.  Coll;  u  of  Hartford;  Wesleyan  U;  Yale  U- 
Yale  X3  Law  School.  .     «"c  u, 

Delcavare.—V  of  Delaware. 
OistTict  of  Columbia.— AmeTlc&n  U;  Cath- 
olic U  of  America;  Oeorge  Washington  U- 
George  Wash,  TJ.  Law  School;  Georgetown  U- 
Georgetown  U  Law  Center:  Howard  U-  School 
Co'il"'^'*^''"''^  International  Studies;  Trinity 

f/ortda.— Bethune-Cookman  Coll-  Bis- 
cayne  Coll;  Fla.  Presbyterian  Coll;  Stetson 
U,  U  of  Miami. 

Georpia.— Agnes  Scott  Coll;  Emorv  U- 
GeorglA  St^  Coll;  Mercer  U;  Savannah  St. 
Coll;  West  Georgia  Coll. 

Hawaii.—U  of  Hawaii. 

/do/io.— Boise  St.  Coll;  Idaho  St.  U-  U  of 
Idaho. 

//Hn<jia.— Augustana      Coll;      Barat      CoU- 
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Bradley  U;  Chicago  City  Coll,  Penger  c.im- 
pus;  HI.  St.  U;  Knox  Coll;  Lake  PoTest  CoTl- 
U>yola  U  of  Chicago;  Loyola  U  Law  Sch- 
Maryknoll  CoU;  Northeastern  111  st  Con- 
Northern  111.  U;  Northwestern  U;  Northwesr 
em  U  Law  School;  Rosary  Coll;  St.  Xavier 
coll;    SO,   lU.   u  at  EdwardsvUle;   U  of  0^ 

wS'tJer^n  ni"u.**  '''''*''*  "°''  ^^''^^°  circle-; 
/ntflana.— Earlham   College;    Goshen   CoU 
Haaover   Coll;    Ind.   St,   U;    Ind.   U;    Manaii 
COU;   Purdue  U;   St.  Mar>-s  Coil;   U  of  K 
Dame.  •"uire 

/otec— Drake  U;  Iowa  St.  U  of  Science  i- 
Tech;  Iowa  Wesleyan  CoU;  Luther  Coll-  n  oi 
Iowa;  U  of  No.  Iowa.  ' 

K-orwas.— Kansas  St.  CoU.  of  Pittsburgh 
Kansas  St.  U;  St.  Benedict's  Coll;  Tabor  Cou" 
U  of  Kansas. 

ifentucfcy.— Ashland   Comm.   Coll;    BelUr- 
mine-Ursullne  CoU;    Berea   CoU;    Catherliie- 
bpaldlng  Coll;   Nazareth  CoU.  of  Kv   Soald 
ing  Coll.  -  '   "^*~'" 

r,otti*iana.— La.  St.  U  at  Baton  Rouge  and 
New  Orleans;  U  of  SW  La. 

.Va<ne.— Bates   Coll;    Bowdoln   CoU;   Colby 
Coll;  Parmington  St.  CoU;  Graham  St.  Coll 
Nass«Q  Coll;    Ricker  CoU;    St.   Francis  Coli: 
u  of  Ma.  at  Orono  and  Portland 

Maryland.— Co\nmb\&  Union  Coll;  Comm 
Col.  of  Balto;  Prostburg  St.  Coll;  Hood 
COU;  John  Hopkins  U;  Montgomery  Jr  Coil- 
Morgan  St.  Coll;  Prince  Georges  Comm  Co!I- 
Towson  St.  Coll;  u  of  Md.  at  College  Pi- 
Western  Md.  Coll.  ^  • 

Massachusetts. —Amenca^n  Internatlon-.l 
coll;  Amherst  Coll;  Assumption  Coll;  Bosto-i 
CoU;  Boston  Coll.  Law  Sch;  Boston  U;  Boston 
U  Law  Sch;  Clark  U;  CoU.  of  the  Holy  Cross- 
Emerson  Coll:  Harvard  U;  Harvard  U  Grad' 
Sch.  of  Arts  &  Science;  Stonehlll  Coll  -  Co  - 
leges  of  Amherst;   Wesleyan  Coll;   Wllllan!^ 

-Wtcftigran.— Central  Mich.   U;   East    Mlc'- 
Kalamazoo  Coll.;  KeUogg  Comm.  CoU.;  Mlc> ' 
St.  U.;  Oakland  U;  Saginaw  VaUey  Coll  -  U  ■  •■ 
Detroit;  U  of  Mich.  • 

.W<n«esota— Coll.  of  St.  Catherine;    Mac.-- 
lester    Coll:    Mankato   St.    Coll  •    st     Marv 
Coll:    St.   Olaf   coll;    tJ   of   AUnn.   at'  Minne- 
apolis. Duluth.  and  Morris. 

.V/tssisstppi.— Jackson  St.  Coll 

.Wtssoun,— Immaculate   Conception   Sen-- 
nary;  Mo.  West.  Coll;  Park  Coll;  St.  Loul<=  :' 
U  of  Missouri  at  Columbia,  &  Kansas  Cit- 
Wash.  U;  Webster  Coll. 

Montana— V  of  Montana 

.Vebrosfca.— Hastings  Coll;  U  of  Nebraska 
at  Lincoln. 

iVeuoda.— Nevada  South.  U;  U  of  Nev 
New    Hampshire.— Colby    Jr.    Coll- '  Dart- 
mouth CoU:  St.  Anselm's  CoU;  U  of  NH  Du-- 
ham. 

New  Jersey.— Con.  of  St.  EUz.-  Drew  tt 
GlaMboro  St.;  Jersey  City  St.  Coll;  Prlnceto:^. 
Siv,  o^^^  ^-  Douglass  Coll:  Rutgers  Lav. 
Sch;  Seton  HaU  U;  Trenton  St.  CoU;  Upsala 

New  Mexico.— N.  Mex.  St.  U;  U  of  Albu- 
querque:  U  of  N.  Mex. 

n.^^«™- ^^'^^^P^'  ^-  ^"'^  col;  Canlslu. 
Col;  SUNY-Hunter:  Herbert  H.  Lehmar 
Queens;  Colgate  U;  Columbia;  Cornell-  Plnci 
Col  Pordham;  Hobard  &  William  Smith-  lona 
Col;  Keuka  Col;  Klrkland  Col;  Monroe  Comm 
Col;  NYU;  Niagara  U;  Notre  Dame  of  S I 
Polytech.  Inst,  of  Brooklyn;  Pratt  Inst  ■ 
Rochester  Inst.;  St.  Bonaventure  U-  St  Jo- 
sephs CJol  for  Women;  Siena  Col;  Skldinore 
Col;  SUNY-Buffalo  &  Stony  Bro<*-  SUC- 
Brockport,  Genesco,  Oneonta;  SUNY  at  Del- 
hi; Syracuse  U;  Umon  Col;  U  of  Rochester; 
Vassar;  Wagner  Col. 

North  CoroHna.—Appalachlan  St.  U-  Ben- 
nett <3ol;  Davidson  Col;  Duke  U-  E  Carol  U- 
Elon  Col;  Guilford  Col;  Johnson  C.  Smith  u' 
Pembroke  St.  Col;  St.  Augustine  Col;  Shaw 
^,'  ,  ^  ^C  at  Chapel  HUl  &  Greensboro; 
Wake  Forest  U. 

North  Dafcota.— North  Dakota  State  Uni- 
versity. 
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O^iio — Antloch;  Bowling  Green  St  U; 
Capital  U;  Cleveland  St.  U;  Col  of  Mt.  St. 
Joseph  on  the  Ohio;  Col  of  SteubenvUle; 
Denlson;  Heidelberg  Col;  Hiram  Col;  Kenyon 
Col:  Miami  U  at  Oxford;  Oberlin;  Ohio  U; 
U  of  Clnn;  U  of  Dayton;  Wllberforce  U; 
Wilmington  Col;  Youngstown  St.  U. 

Oklahoma — Oklahoma  St.  U;  Phillips  U; 
U  of  Oklahoma. 

Oregon — Lewis  &  Clark  Col;  Portland  St. 
Col;  Reed  Col;  U  of  Oregon;  U  of  Portland. 

Pennsylvania. — Albright  Col;  Allegheny 
Co!:  Bryn  Mawr;  Calif.  St.  Col;  Cedar  Crest 
Col;  Chatham  Col;  Comm.  Col  of  Phlla;  Dick- 
inson Col;  Drexel  Inst.;  Duqueene  U;  EJdin- 
boro  St.  Col;  Elizabethtown  Col;  Gannon 
Col;  Harrlsburg  Comm  Col;  Haverford  Col: 
Lehigh  U;  Lycoming  Col;  Muhlenberg  Col; 
St.  Joseph's  Col;  St.  Vincent  (^1;  Shlppens- 
burg  St.  Col;  Susquehanna  U;  S-warthmore; 
Temple  U:  U  of  Pa;  U  of  Pitts;  Urslnus  Col; 
Vlllanova  U;  Wavnesboro  Col;  West  Chester 
St   Col. 

Rhode  Island. — Brown  U:  U  of  R  I. 

South  Carolina. — Benedict  Col;  Clemson  U; 
U  of  SC. 

South  Dakota — Augustine  (3ol;  Dakota 
Weslevan  U;  Northern  St.  Col;  Sioux  Palls 
Col;  U  of  SO. 

Tennessee — Austin  Peay  St.  Col;  Christian 
Bros.  Col;  Plsk  U;  Memphis  St.  U;  Siena  Col; 
S'westem — Meoiphls:  U  of  Chattanooga:  U 
0'.  Tenn  at  KnoxvlUe;  Vanderbllt  University. 

Texas. — Rlee  U;  Texas  Lutheran  Col;  Tex. 
Wesleyan  Col;  U  of  St.  Thomtis:  U  of  Tex. 
at  Austin,  Arlington,  and  El  Paso. 

Utah. — U  of  Utah. 

Vermont. — Goddard  Col;   U  of  Vt. 

Virginia. — (3ol  of  WlUlam  &  Mary;  Hamp- 
ton Inst:  Norfolk  3t.  Col;  Randolph  Macon 
Woman's  Ctol;  U  of  Richmond;  U  of  Va;  Va. 
Polvt^ch    Inst. 

Vi'ashington. — Central  Wash  St.  Col:  Gon- 
zago  U;  Pacific  Lutheran  U;  U  of  Puget 
Sound;  U  of  Wash;  West.  Wash.  St.  Col. 

West  Virginia.— Bethany  Col;  Marshall  U; 
S.i:em  Col;.  W.  Va.  U. 

Wisconsin. — Northland  Col:  Norbert  Col: 
r  of  Wis.  Madison  and  Whitewater. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept,  25,  1969] 

Domestic  Affairs 

(By  Da^-id  E.  Rosenbaum) 

Tlie  organizers  of  the  nationwide  antiwar 
protest  scheduled  for  Oct.  15  criticized  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Vietnam  policy  today  as  being 
no  different  from  President  Johnson's. 

Sam  Brown,  the  chief  spokesman  for  the 
Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee,  said  that 
Mr  Nixon's  statement  yesterday  that  he 
v.oiild  not  be  affected  by  protests  against  the 
\^-ar  was  "the  kind  of  rigid  stance  which  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  bitterness  of  debate 
d-aring  the  last  days  of  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration." 

David  Hawk,  another  spokesman  for  the 
c'-mmlttee.  said  that  "the  evident  cynicism 
of  President  Nixon's  policies"  had  generated 
''  riew  and  growing  constituency  for  the 
.'  r.tiwar  movement." 

The  Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee  hopes 
that  students  wlU  stay  away  from  classes  on 
0:t.  15  to  work  against  the  war. 

Tlie  group  has  received  support  from  a 
r., .Tiber  of  prominent  professors,  Including 
Jrhn  Kenneth  Galbralth  .  .  .  and  Hans 
Morgenthau.  .  .  . 

Tlie  organizers  released  statements  of  sup- 
r^rt  from  Senator  McCarthy;  Senator  Charles 
E  Goodell,  Republican  of  New  York:  Senator 
M..rk  O  Hatfield,  Republican  of  Oregon,  and 
Senator  George  McGovern,  Democrat  of 
Snith  Dakota. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  27,  1969] 

Peace  Affairs 

(By  John  W.  Plnneyl 

The  Nixon  Administration  was  confronted 

today  -with  a  Democratic  uprising  against  Its 


Vietnam  policy  that  threatened  to  make  the 
war  a  divisive  partisan  Issue  at  home. 

President  Nixon  pleaded  today  at  a  na- 
tionally televised  news  conference  for 
patience  and  support  of  his  Vletnazn  policy. 
But  even  as  he  spoke,  a  group  of  liberal  and 
moderate  Democrats  was  considering  how  to 
force  a  confrontation  with  the  Administra- 
tion that  could  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  all 
American  troops  from  Vietnam. 

The  secret  caucus  on  Capitol  Hill  was 
called  by  Senator  F*red.  R.  Harris  of  Okla- 
homa, the  Democratic  National  Chairman. 
About  a  dozen  Senators  and  a  dozen  Repre- 
sentatives attended. 

Out  of  the  meeting  came  a  decision  by 
these  Democrats  to  Join  cause  with  the 
nationwide  student  antiwar  protest  on  Oct. 
15  and  to  press  In  Congress  for  resolutions 
calling  for  an  end  to  the  war  and  a  with- 
drawal of  American  troops. 

As  a  symbol  of  support  for  the  Student 
"Vietnam  moratorium."  consideration  was 
being  given  to  preventing  the  Senate  from 
meeting  on  Oct.  15  for  lack  of  a  quorum 

Out  of  the  meeting,  therefore,  could  grow 
a  partisan  division  on  the  Nixon  Vietnam 
policy  such  as  never  confronted  President 
Johnson.  .  .  . 

"It's  time  to  take  the  gloves  off  on  Viet- 
nam," Senator  Harris  declared  after  the 
luncheon  meeting  in  the  Vandenberg  Room 
of  the  Capitol. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  June  30,  1969] 

War  Poes  Plan  College  MosATOBnjM 

(By  Robert  Walters) 

A  new  organization  opposed  to  U.S.  in- 
volvement In  the  Vietnam  war  today  an- 
nounced plans  for  a  day-long  "moratorium" 
in  the  fall  by  students,  faculty  members  and 
administrators  at  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country. 

The  new  form  of  protest  against  the  war 
would  be  expanded  each  month — one  day 
m  October,  two  days  In  November,  three  days 
In  December  and  so  on — "until  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  a  definite  timetable  for  total 
withdrawals  Is  made  or  until  a  negotiated 
settlement  is  signed."  the  group  said. 

Leaders  of  the  group,  the  Vietnam  Mora- 
torium Committee,  hope  to  "expand  rapidly 
into  other  segments  of  the  community,"  In- 
cluding Indl-vlduals  and  organizations  in  the 
fields  of  politics,  civil  rights,  business,  labor 
and  religion. 

NOT    A    "STRIKE" 

-Although  organizers  of  the  group  reject 
the  use  of  the  word  "strike,"  they  are.  In 
effect,  attempting  to  build  a  base  for  a  na- 
tional strike  against  a  war  which  they  say 
"has  had  a  corrupting  influence  on  every 
aspect  of  American  life." 

C(x>rdinating  the  effort  from  a  do-wmtown 
Washington  office  are  three  young  men  who 
gained  experience  In  political  and  anti-war 
organizing  from  last  year's  presidential  cam- 
paign and  prior  activities  of  a  similar  nature. 
They  are: 

Sam  Brown,  25,  one  of  the  principal  orga- 
nizers of  college  students  and  other  young 
persons  on  behalf  of  Sen.  Eugene  J.  Mc- 
Carthy. D-Minn  ,  in  the  1966  presidential 
campaign.  He  currently  is  a  fellow  at  Har- 
vard University's  Institute  of  Politics. 

David  Mlxner,  24.  another  former  member 
of  the  McCarthy  campaign  staff  who  cur- 
rently Is  serving  on  the  Democratic  party 
reform  commission  headed  by  Sen.  George 
McGovern,  D-SJ3. 

David  Hawk.  25,  a  former  member  of  the 
U,S,  National  Student  Association  staff  who 
earlier  this  year  coordinated  preparation  of 
a  statement  In  which  more  than  250  college 
student  body  presidents  and  college  news- 
paper editors  vowed  not  to  serve  in  the  Army 
until  the  Vietnam  war  ends. 

CALLED    TOP    U.S.    TASK 

"Ending  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  the  most 
Important  task  facing  the  American  nation. 


Over  the  last  few  years,  raUllons  of  Ameri- 
cans have  campaigned,  protested  and  dem- 
onstrated against  the  war.  Few  now  defend 
the  war.  yet  it  continues,"  they  said  In  a 
statement  issued  at  press  briefing  today. 

"Death  and  destruction  are  unabated, 
bombs  and  fire  continue  to  devastate  South 
Vietnam  Billions  of  dollars  are  spent  on 
war  while  the  urgent  domestic  problems  of 
this  country  remain  unattended.  Moreover. 
the  war  has  had  a  corrupting  Influence  on 
every  aspect  of  American  life,  and  much  of 
the  national  discontent  can  be  traced  to  its 
influence."  they  said. 

Rejecting  President  Nixon's  announced 
commitment  to  end  the  war  and  his  an- 
nouncement earlier  this  month  of  an  Initial 
troop  withdrawal,  they  said: 

"The  discredited  policies  of  the  past  which 
have  brought  about  this  American  tragedy 
have  not  been  changed.  We  follow  the  same 
military  advice  which  has  created  a  futile 
and  bloody  conflict  while  we  cling  to  the 
same  pxDllcles  which  have  caused  the  Paris 
negotiations  to  falter. 

"The  token  displacement  of  25.000  troopis 
over  a  three-month  period  simply  Is  not  the 
substantial  change  of  policy  that  is  so  des- 
perately needed.  Thus,  it  is  necessary  for  all 
of  those  who  desire  peace  to  again  become 
active  and  help  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
present  administration" 

They  said  they  were  announcing  their 
plans  today  "to  give  the  President  some 
time  to  act,"  but  they  emphasized  that  "a 
token  partial  withdrawal  at  any  time  will 
not  deter  the  moratorltim."  They  said  their 
plans  would  not  be  altered  If  Nixon  an- 
nounced "token"  trcxjp  withdrawals  of  25.- 
000  or  50,000  in  August  and  October,  as  the 
President  has  been  reported  planning  to  do. 

Referring  to  reports  that  Nixon  Is  plan- 
ning to  cut  United  States  troop  strength  In 
Vietnam  from  the  current  level  of  more  than 
500,000  to  about  200,000  within  the  next  few 
years,  but  not  go  below  that  number.  Brown 
said  "a  Korean-type  settlement  Is  not  ac- 
ceptable." 

He  noted  that  approximately  60.000  Amer- 
ican troops  stlU  remain  in  Korea  "long  after 
Americans  ostensibly  withdrew  from  that 
war"  and  said:  "We  want  a  firm  commitment 
to  get  all  of  our  troops  out  of  Vietnam  In  a 
short  time." 

He  said  the  organization  has  received  com- 
mitments in  the  past  week  from  100  college 
campuses  to  Join  in  the  first  "moratorium," 
scheduled  for  Oct.  15. 

The  group  hopes  to  get  500  college  and 
university  campuses  Involved  in  the  first 
protest,  with  participants  remaining  away 
from  their  classes  and  offices  for  a  day  to 
collect  anti-war  petitions,  to  distribute  leaf- 
lets at  factories  and  shopping  centers  and  to 
attend  rallies. 

IF^om  the   New  York  Post,  June   30.   1969] 

Big  Yocth  War  Pro-test  in  the  Works 
( By  Warren  Hoge ) 

Washington. — Three  veteran  youth  orga- 
nizers from  the  Presidential  campaign  of  Sen. 
Eugene  McCarthy  iD.,  Mlnii.i  are  planning 
a  nationally  coordinated  anti-war  protest 
emanating  from  college  campuses  next  fall. 

Ofjerating  out  of  a  newly  opened  five-room 
office  here,  they  are  reactivating  the  young 
McCarthy  legions  in  a  movement  to  persuade 
students  and  faculty  at  the  U.S.  colleges  and 
universities  to  take  appointed  days  off  from 
classes  and  devote  them  Instead  to  organiz- 
ing community  sentiment  against  continua- 
tion of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

The  first  target  date  is  Oct.  15.  On  that  day, 
participating  members  of  academla  -will  stage 
town  meetings,  demonstrations  and  rallies 
and,  in  the  manner  first  practiced  during 
last  year's  Presidential  primaries,  go  from 
door  to  door  seeking  to  enlist  support 
throughout  neighborhoods  for  efforts  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  swift  end. 

Under   current    plans,   the   student    orga- 
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nlzers  on  more  broader  emerging  from  the 
Oct.  15  ■moratorium"  would  declare  a  similar 
shutdown  for  two  days  In  November,  three 
days  In  December  and  so  on. 

The  movement  alms  to  produce  from  the 
Administration  "a  firm  public  commitment 
to  get  troops  out  now.  a  commitment  to  a 
total  withdrawal  In  a  short-time  period.'  ex- 
plained Sam  Brown.  25,  national  student 
coordinator  for  the  McCarthy  campaign  and 
one  of  the  three  principal  leaders  of  the  new 
"Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee." 

Joining  Brown  in  laying  the  groundwork 
for  the  antiwar  effort  are  David  Mlxner.  24, 
a  McCarthy  organizer  In  the  nonprlmary 
states  and  presently  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee's  commission  on 
reforming  party  procedures,  and  David  Hawk, 
25,  a  McCarthy  worker  In  New  Hampshire 
and  Wisconsin  and  currently  an  officer  In  the 
National  Student  Assn.  Hawk  was  arrested 
by  the  FBI  last  March  at  the  Jewish  Theo- 
logical Center  In  New  York  for  refusing  to 
report  for  induction.  He  is  awaiting  trial. 

These  three  and  four  other  staff  members 
have  secured  promises  of  cooperation  from 
more  than  100  campuses  In  the  past  week, 
their  first  in  an  effort  which  they  said  would 
occupy  all  their  time  from  now  until  Oct.  15. 
Brown  said  the  group  had  chosen  the  word 
'•mormtorlum"  to  preclude  use  of  the  word 
-"strike;"  They  explained  that  "strike"  bore 
unwanted  connotations  of  violence.  They 
also  said  that  a  "strike"  would  be  wrongly 
interpreted  as  an  action  against  the  Insti- 
tutions struck  rather  than  against  the  war 
"We  hope  to  pull  together  the  kind  of 
coalition  which  existed  during  the  McCarthy 
campaign,"  Brown  said.  "Maybe  It  can  bring 
students  back  Into  the  community  too,"  he 
added. 

"Since  the  goal  of  the  action  is  to  get 
massive  and  diverse  sectors  of  American  so- 
ciety to  cease  to  do  'business  as  usual',  it  is 
important  to  employ  actions  and  rhetoric 
that  will  maintain  the  broadest  possible  op- 
position to  the  war,"  a  statement  of  purpose 
drawn  up  by  the  conamlttee  declared. 

Brown  said  that  neither  the  troop  with- 
drawal scheme  suggested  by  farmer  Defense 
S/^retary  Clifford  last  week  nor  President 
Nixon's  expression  of  his  hope  to  better  the 
Clifford  timetable  had  satisfied  Browns 
group. 


Participating  student  and  faculty  members 
are  urged  to  branch  out  from  campuses  on 
Oct.  15.  to  circulate  petitions  and  leaflets  at 
shopping  centers,  factories  and  downtown 
areas. 

The  new  committee  is  headed  by  Sam 
Brown,  a  staff  aide  to  Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy 
last  year,  and  now  a  fellow  of  the  institute 
of  Politics  at  Harvard:  David  Mlxner.  another 
McCarthy  staffer  from  last  year  who  Is  now 
on  the  McGovern  Commission  for  Reform  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  and  David  Hawk,  a 
draft  reslster  who  organized  the  250  student 
presidents  and  editors  "We  Won't  Go"  letter 
on  the  draft  this  Spring. 

The  trio  Is  carefully  avoiding  the  word 
"strike  "  in  describing  its  plans  for  the  Fall 
term. 

"The  Industrial  analogy  really  is  not  ap- 
propriate." said  Brown  yesterday.  '"We  don't 
want  to  cripple  universities  or  shut  them 
down,  but  simply  to  use  them  as  a  base  for 
working  against  the  war." 

The  group  is  also  stressing  the  inade- 
quacy of  a  Korea-type  settlement  in  Vietnam 
with  large  numbers  of  American  troops  com- 
mitted there  indefinitely. 

A  list  of  faculty  sponsors  for  the  demon- 
strations Is  presently  being  prepared.  Letters 
have  also  been  sent  out  by  the  committee  to 
many  national  politicians,  such  as  Senators 
McCarthy.  Edward  Kennedy,  William  Pul- 
brlght.  George  McGovern  and  George  Aiken 
soliciting  their  support  for  the  plans. 

The  Idea  of  the  campus  moratorium  came 
from  a  Massachusetts  group.  Mass  PAX 
(Political  Action  for  Peace)  earlier  this 
Spring. 

Student  organizers  now  stress  that  plans 
are  still  in  the  early  stage  and  details  will 
be  left  largely  to  the  decisions  of  individual 
campus  groups. 

College  newspaper  editors  and  class  presi- 
dents from  about  100  campuses  have  already 
pledged  thmeselves  to  support  and  help 
organize  the  protest  action  on  Oct.   15. 

In  the  greater  Boston  area,  the  list  in- 
cludes student  editors  from  Wellesley  College. 
Boston  College,  Boston  'University  and  M.I.T. 
HarTard  Is  not  now  listed  as  one  of  the 
campuses  where  the  protest  activities  will 
take  place.  But  the  committee  expects  no 
difficulty    in    organizing    there. 


(Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  July  1,  1969| 
Students  Ask  Octobeh  Work  Halt— Youth 
AT  100  Colleges  Plan  New  Viet  Protest 
(By  Crocker  Snow.  Jr.) 
Students  at  about  100  colleges  and  uni- 
versities around  the  country  aie  planning  a 
one-day  halt  to  all  research  and  classroom 
work  next  October  to  work  Instead  at  ending 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

A  call  for  the  anti-war  action  is  now  being 
circulated  to  campuses  by  a  new  group  called 
the  Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee.  The 
protest  would  take  place  on  Oct.  15.  If.  by 
then,  there  is  "no  firm  commitment  to  Ameri- 
can withdrawal  or  a  negotiated  settlement." 

The  plans  were  discussed  publicly  for  the 
first  time  yesterday  with  a  small  number  of 
reporters  In  Washington,  D.C.  Disclosure 
came  at  this  moment  to  dispel  rumors  that 
the  group  was  planning  militant  action  in  the 
Fall  and  to  put  President  Nixon  on  notice 
of  possible  student  reactions  if  the  fighting 
continued  unabated. 

The  committee  hopes  to  expand  the  Oct. 
15th  moratorium  to  two  days  in  November 
three  days  in  December  and  so  on  until  the 
war   is   brought   to  an   end 

The  planned  protest  would  differ  from  past 
student  anti-war  demonstrations  in  its 
emphasis  on  the  involvement  of  more  than 
Just  the  academic  communitv.  The  commit- 
tee hopes  to  engage  communitv  organizations 
churches,  professional  groups,  labor  union 
locals  civil  rights  groups,  politicians  and 
even  high  school  students  in  the  activity. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  1,  1969] 

Group  Plans  Camptts  "MoRAToaroMS"  To 

Free   Students  roR  Anttwab  Drive 

(By  Richard  M.  Cohen) 

Three  student  leaders  yesterday  announced 

plans  for  a  series  of  "moratoriums"  in  the 

fall  which  would  free  students  to  carry  an 

antiwar  message  to  the  general  community. 

Using  the  door-to-door  canvassing  tech- 
niques of  Sen.  Eugene  McCarthv's  voung 
volunteers  in  the  1968  primaries"  the  new 
organization  hopes  to  draw  labor,  business, 
professional  and  civil  rights  groups  Into  an 
escalating  series  of  moratortimis. 

Beginning  Oct.  15.  with  a  one-day  stoppage 
on  campuses,  the  moratoriums  are  scheduled 
to  grow  into  affairs  lasting  two.  three  or  four 
days  In  the  following  months.  They  will  con- 
tinue, said  leaders  of  the  Vietnam  Morato- 
rium Committee,  "until  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment is  signed  ...  or  a  definite  timetable 
for  bringing  all  American  troops  home  frc«n 
Vietnam  is  made." 

"The  strategy  has  received  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse." the  Committees  organizers  said  in 
a  sUtement  signed  by  100  student  body 
presidents  or  campus  editors.  "It  Is  antici- 
pated that  by  the  fall  people  will  be  working 
at  nearly  every  major  university  and  many 
colleges." 

The  Committee's  organizers — Sam  Brown 
David  Hawk  and  David  Mlxner— were  active 
in  both  the  campus  "dtimp  Johnson  move- 
ment" and  the  Democratic  presidential 
primaries. 

Brown,  25.  a  former  National  Student  Asso- 
clatloti  activist  now  at  Harvard's  Kennedy 
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Institute  for  PoUtlca,  was  a  key  student  or- 
ganizer for  McCarthy.  Hawk,  35.  a  NSA  staff 
member,  coordinated  a  campaign  this  sprlne 
which  resulted  In  250  campus  leaders  send- 
ing President  Nixon  a  letter  declaring  their 
refusal  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  until 
the  Vietnam  war  is  ended.  Mlxner,  24  a  for- 
mer member  of  McCarthy's  campaign  staff 
is  now  a  member  of  Sen.  George  McGovern 'a 
Conrunisslon  for  Reform  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

[From  The  New  York  Times,  July  1,   1969) 
Campuses    Pacing    Days    Shutdown — Oppo- 

nents  op  the  War  Seek  "Moratorfum"  on 

octtober  15 

(By  Christopher  Lydon) 
Washington,  June  30.— A  new  student 
antiwar  campaign,  led  by  veterans  of  the  Mc- 
Carthy for  President  drive  and  supported  bv 
campus  editors  and  student-body  presidents 
around  the  country,  will  try  to  shut  down  all 
normal  university  activities  for  a  day  on  Oct. 

Sam  Brown,  a  former  divinity  student  at 
Harvard  who  organized  the  student  canvas- 
sers for  Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy  in  tiie 
New  Hampshire  primary  last  year,  outlined 
the  plans  of  the  Vietnam  Moratorium  Com- 
mittee today  at  the  opening  of  its  national 
office  here  at  1029  Vermont  Avenue  NW. 

The  choice  of  the  word  "moratorium"  to 
describe  the  interruption  of  classes  repre- 
sented a  careful  decision,  Mr.  Brown  ex- 
plained, to  avoid  the  more  inflammatory 
word    "strike." 

FUNDAMENTAL    DEMAND 

Although  the  committee  hopes  to  work 
with  other  forces  organized  against  military 
training,  the  anttballistlc  missile  system  and 
racism,  its  primary  focus,  Mr.  Brown  said,  win 
be  on  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  any  "Korean- 
type  settlement"  that  could  leave  American 
forces  in  Vietnam  indefinitely. 

The  committee's  fundamental  demand  :s 
for  a  quickly  negotiated  peace  or  a  "firm 
public  commitment"  by  President  Nixon  to 
"the  total  withdrawal  of  American  troops  in 
a  short  period  of  time." 

Unlike  the  widespread  student  efforts  dur- 
ing the  last  year  to  "radicalize"  campuses  en 
a  fiUl  range  of  social  issues,  the  Moratorium 
Commitee  hopes  to  galvanize  a  more  mod- 
erate majority  position  against  the  war. 

It  plans  a  doorbell-ringing,  house-to-house 
campaign  to  the  "larger  community"  of 
adults. 

"People  are  angry  at  the  kids,"  said  David 
Hawk,  a  cochairman  of  the  Moratorium  Com- 
mittee. "But,  still,  there  really  is  a  youth  cult: 
people  want  desperately  to  talk  with  kids.  A 
big  part  of  our  success  In  New  Hampshire  was 
that  people  were  Just  so  happy  to  have  a  kid 
knock  on  the  door  and  talk  to  them." 

"TOtTR    SONS     AND     DAUGHTERS" 

Mr.  Brown  added.  "We  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  2  per  cent  that  people  talk 
about  on  the  campuses  are  really  70  per 
cent — ^that *tJiey're  not  Just  'crazy  radicals' 
but  "your  sods  and  daughters.'  " 

He  said  tmt  the  plans  for  the  moratorium 
had  evolved  through  a  series  of  private  meet- 
ings after  Jerome  Grossman,  a  Boston  busi- 
nessman and  president  of  the  Political  Action 
for  Peace  organization  In  Massachusetts,  first 
proposed  an  October  "general  strike"  against 
the  war. 

In  Boston  yesterday.  Mr.  Grossman  said 
that  he  had  acceeded  to  changing  "strike"  to 
""moratorium,"  but  that  he  still  hoped  to 
rally  large  numbers  of  blue-collar  and  white- 
collar  workers  to  the  October  movement. 

""The  American  people  clearly  want  an  end 
of  this  war.  If  it  Is  still  going  on  In  October, 
we  must  show  that  we  are  prepared  to  bring 
the  business  of  the  country  to  a  standstill  to 
stop  It,"  Mr.  Grossman  said. 

Mr.  Brown  released  a  list  of  95  student 
council    presidents    and    editors    of    college 
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newspapers  who  he  said  had  declared  their 
support  for  the  moratorium. 

The  committee's  early  funding,  he  said,  has 
been  provided  by  many  of  the  indlrtduals 
who  contributed  to  Senator  McCarthy's  cam- 
paign last  year.  The  committee  has  also  made 
preliminary  contacts  with  several  other  na- 
tional antiwar  groups.  Mr.  Brown  said. 

It  hopes  for  support  from  individual  mem- 
bers of  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  he 
said,  but  does  not  expect  that  radical  orga- 
nization's endorsement. 


PRESIDENT   NIXON'S   WELFARE 
PLAN 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  a  most  useful  and  constructive 
address  on  the  President's  welfare  re- 
visions w£is  delivered  in  Los  Angeles  by 
Mr.  James  L.  Floumoy,  a  respected  Negro 
attorney  In  that  community.  Mr.  Flour- 
noy  praised  the  President's  proposals  as 
"a  sensible  and  human  approach  to  the 
solving  of  a  most  sensitive  social  prob- 
lem." 

Because  I  believe  that  his  point  is  well 
taken  and  exceptionally  well  developed, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  Mr.  Flournoy's  address  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PREsroENT  Nixon's  Welfare  Plan 

(Excerpts  from  a  speech  by  Mr. 
James  L.  Flournoy) 

.^  the  leading  Nation  in  nearly  every  field 
of  human  endeavor,  there  is  one  area  in 
which  this  country  is  sorely  lacking — in  fact 
we  have  failed — that  is.  our  welfare  system. 

For  some  time  now,  we  have  struggled  with 
an  unworkable,  antiquated  method  of  doling 
out  public  relief  funds;  the  results  of  which 
has  been  excessive  cost  and  waste.  And  by 
doing  so,  we  have  contributed  to  the  break- 
up of  families  and  households.  We  have 
helped  to  emasculate  the  black  male  And 
we've  created  a  subculture  of  dependent 
stereotypes. 

Now.  at  last,  there  Is  a  proposal  designed  to 
revamp  this  obsolete  welfare  system.  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon's  welfare  reform  plan, 
as  presented  to  Congress  Is  imaginative, 
conceptive.  and  far-reaching,  in  my  opinion. 
I  support  it  wholeheartedly  and  I  sincerely 
believe  that — given  an  understanding  of  the 
scope  of  the  Nixon  plan — the  majority  of 
black  people  will  take  the  same  position.  I 
am  certain  that  black  Republicans  are  sol- 
idly behind  it. 

Under  President  Nixon's  plan,  the  present 
welfare  system  .  .  known  as  the  aid  to  de- 
pendent families  with  children  (AFDO  pro- 
gram— the  system  that  lias  done  so  little  for 
so  few  at  the  exf>ense  of  so  many — will  be 
totally  abolished  and  there  will  be  an  entirely 
new  family  aid  program  to  replace  it.  In  other 
words,  after  all  these  years,  we  have  finally 
admitted  to  ourselves  that  the  present  wel- 
fare system  is  "out-to-lunch".  .  .  .  and  It 
took  a  Republican  administration  to  come  up 
■JTith  a  practical  plan  that  has  a  real  chance 
for  success:   •  .      and  what's  more,  the  price 

IS  right! 

This  is  how  it  works.  TTie  Nixon  welfare 
reform  plan  will  provide  direct  Federal  pay- 
ments to  all  families  with  children  whose  in- 
romes  are  below  stipulated  amounts. 

There  will  be  a  concentrated  effort  to  as- 
sist families  headed  by  males  who  are  em- 
ployed full-time.  This  group  Is  defined  as 
the  working  poor".  The  plan  also  Includes 
families  headed  by  a  female  or  an  unem- 
ployed father.  This  group  is  known  as 
"dependent  families". 

Federal  aid  benefits  for  a  family  of  4  in  the 


"dependent  family"  group  would  be  $1,600 
per  year.  That  is:  $500  per  person  for  the 
first  2  family  members  and  $300  per  person 
thereafter.  Using  this  scale,  a  7-member  fam- 
ily would  receive  $2,500  per  year. 

In  the  group  classified  as  the  ""working 
poor"',  a  family  of  four  with  earnings  up  to 
$3,920  per  year  would  be  eligible  for 
payments.  Families  of  7,  In  thle  case,  with 
earnings  up  to  $5,720  would  be  eligible.  All 
families,  in  this  group,  would  be  allowed  to 
disregard  $720  per  year  as  work-related  ex- 
penses— transportation,  meals,  clothing,  etc. 
Benefits  would  be  reduced  as  earning  in- 
creased per  year.  Let  me  give  you  an  example 
of  this  operation 

For  a  family  of  4  that  took  In  earnings  of 
$2,000  (per  yean,  after  deducting  expenses, 
their  income  would  be  considered  as  $1,280. 
Now.  fifty  percent  of  this  income  amount  Is 
subtracted  from  the  $1,600  figure  that  this 
family  would  receive  If  they  were  a  "de- 
pendent family".  The  remainder  Is  added  to 
the  family's  earnings  which,  in  this  case, 
would  increase  the  families  total  Income  to 
$2,960.  Thus,  the  "working  poor"  are  re- 
warded for  their  efforts  and  therein  lies  an 
incentive. 

The  Nixon  plan  would  require  the  contin- 
uation of  State  benefits  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  proposed  Federal  minimum 
and  a  State's  present  benefit  level.  This  Is  to 
insure  that  present  benefit  levels  will  not  be 
reduced  for  families  receiving  aid  under  the 
existing  AFDC  program.  All  States,  however, 
would  receive  fiscal  relief  under  the  Nixon 
plan. 

States  will  not  be  required  to  supplement 
"working  poor"  families 

I  think  that  the  greatest  factor  of  the 
Nixon  welfare  reform  plan  is  Its  emphasis 
on  work 

All  applicants  for  assistance,  who  are  not 
working,  are  required  to  register  with  the 
employment  service.  All  recipients,  who  are 
employable,  must  accept  training  or  employ- 
ment— or  lose  their  portion  of  the  families 
assistance.  And  here  we  see  the  closing  of 
what  has  always  been  a  wide  gap  In  our 
welfare  system.  It  is  clearly  stated.  ...  if 
able-bodied  recipients  are  not  willing  to  work 
or  to  be  trained,  then  they  don't  get  money 
from  the  Government.  (If  you  don't  work, 
you  don't  eat!) 

Because  the  plan  is  work-oriented,  it  will 
contribute  to  helping  families  get  off  the 
relief  rolls,  rather  than  perpetuating  their 
dependency. 

It  is  of  great  Importance  to  me  that  we 
are  not  creating  a  new,  separate  government 
department  to  handle  this  new  plan  It  is 
proposed  that  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  be  designated  to 
administer  the  welfare  reform  plan. 

The  estimated  cost  for  the  first  full  year 
of  the  proposed  plan  Is  $4  billion.  This 
figure  takes  into  account  that  all  states  will 
receive  fiscal  relief.  Each  state  can  spend 
as  little  as  50  percent  of  the  amount  spent 
In  the  base  year  for  the  present  public  as- 
sistance programs.  No  state,  however  will  be 
required  to  spend  more  than  90  percent  of 
expenditures  in  the  base  year  for  the  cate- 
gories mentioned.  The  states  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  also  aided  by  the  revenue- 
sharing  program  under  the  Nixon  plan, 
which  in  the  first  year,  will  be  $1  billion.  So. 
the  state  and  local  governments  will  not  only 
be  relieved  of  some  of  the  financial  burdens 
of  the  present  welfare  system,  they  will  also 
be  able  to  participate  in  sharing  profits  un- 
der the  new  plan. 

In  essence,  what  we  have — In  the  Nixon 
plan — Is  a  sensible  and  human  approach  to 
the  solving  of  a  most  sensitive  social  problem. 
We  are  also  providing  hope  and  purpose  for 
the  poor  of  our  country  that  will  finally  give 
to  all  our  citizens  a  feeling  of  belonging. 

Very  simply,  "we  are  abolishing  the  old  wel- 
fare system  and  bringing  in  an  entirely  new 
approach   in   Its   place.   "We  are  promoting   a 


work-oriented  system  that  emphasizes  and 
requires  work  and  Job-training  We  are  in- 
creasing work-incentive  by  providing  help 
and  supplements  to  the  "working-poor".  We 
are  establishing  a  nationwide  minimum  for 
family-aid  benefits  We  are  concentrating  on 
helping  families  stay  together  And  we  are 
reducing  the  financial  burden  of  the  states 
and  enabling  them  to  participate  in  a  cost- 
sharing  program. 

With  the  welfare  reform  plan,  we  are  not 
promising  more  than  we  can  deliver  .  .  for 
a  change!  We  both  can  and  must  afford  to 
totally  revamp  our  public  aid  system  and 
make  it  one  that  encourages  initiative, 
rather  than  perpetuates  poverty. 

We  have  the  resources  to  do  all  these 
things.  We  have  the  facilities.  And.  now,  we 
have  the  right  kind  of  leadership  in  Wash- 
ington. So  it  is  the  responsibility  of  all  of  us 
to  use  all  our  energies  to  muster  the  support 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  plan.  And  it  is 
particularly  important  that  we.  as  Repub- 
licans, do  all  that  we  can  to  support  the 
Nixon  administration  and  the  Republican 
leadership  in  this  most  enterprising  en- 
deavor. Let  history  say  that  it  was  the  Re- 
publican Party  that  saved  the  poor  in  this 
country.  And  let  all  our  citizens  know  that 
it  is  the  Republican  Party  that  cares  about 
giving  everyone  a  chance  to  participate  in 
the   "American  Dream  "" 

Thank  you  and  God  bless  you  all. 


THE   7-PERCENT   INVESTMENT   TAX 
CREDIT 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  manj-  of 
our  tax  laws  have  been  abused,  and  there 
certainly  is  a  great  need  to  correct  this 
abuse.  In  reforming  our  tax  structure, 
however,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  elimi- 
nate needed  and  beneficial  tax  pro\isions. 
One  such  pro\ision  in  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit. 

On  August  20  of  this  year,  Mr.  Robert 
T>'son,  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee of  U.S.  Steel,  addressed  the  Gover- 
nor's 20th  Annual  State  Economic  De- 
velopment Conference  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
At  that  time  he  presented  industry's 
views  in  the  investment  tax  credit  and 
the  possible  effects  of  its  repeal.  Al- 
though I  have  reservations  about  some  of 
the  particulars  in  Mr.  T\'Son's  article,  I 
commend  this  timely  address  to  the  at- 
tention of  Senators,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  NAM  Reports.  Sept.  15,  1969] 

Tax  Bill  Hampers  Capttal  Foemation 
(By  Robert  C.  Tyson) 

American  Industrys  advantage  In  produc- 
tive efficiency  would  be  Jeopardized  by  the 
threatened  repeal  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  and  by  other  features  in  the  House- 
passed  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

This  bill  Involves  direct  tax  relief  for  in- 
dividual consumers,  but  also  involves  many 
so-called  tax  reform  provisions  which,  in  ef- 
fect, partially  pay  for  this  tax  relief.  Many  of 
these  reforms,  principally  against  corpora- 
tions, would  be  detrimental  to  productive 
savings  and  Investment — detrimental  to  cap- 
ital formation  and  economic  development. 
Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  the  tax  cost  of 
these  reforms  is  passed  on  through  higher 
prices.  Ironically  consumers  would  indirectly 
pay  for  their  own  tax  rellef. 

The  repeal  of  the  Investment  tax  credit 
would  especially  tend  to  depress  productive 
investment,  because  particularly  corporations 
heavily  Invested  In  long-lived  facilities  would 
then  i>e  in  effect  doubly  taxed  in  relation  to 
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Individual  or  other  taxpavers  unaffected  bv 
the  repeal. 

Other  things  being  equal,  investment 
money — development  money— Hows  into 
those  nations,  states  and  localities  where  it 
Is  leaat  taxed.  To  try  to  speed  up  develop- 
ment, some  nscal  experts  talk  up  so-called 
■tax  Incentives."  I  find  the  phrase  a  con- 
tradiction In  terms,  for  to  reduce  taxes  is  to 
release  Incentives.  After  all.  a  tax  Is  a  cost, 
a  burden,  a  deterrent  and  hence  a  disincen- 
tive. No  one  Is  ever  normally  impelled  to 
earn  or  produce  anything  bv  the  knowledge 
that  the  fruits  of  his  labor  will  be  taxed 
away  from  him— and  this,  by  the  way.  is  the 
fundamental  disincentive  of  communism.  A 
man  may  of  course  produce  In  spite  of,  but 
never  because  of,  taxes. 

Tax  burdens.  In  addition  to  impairing  com- 
petitiveness, have  given  rise  to  talk  of  tax 
rebellions  across  the  land,  and  such  talk  has 
in  turn  given  rise  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969,  claimed  to  be  the  most  sweeping  re- 
form measure  since  the  Federal  Income  tax 
was  started  In  1913. 

The  net  Impact  of  the  House  package  of 
tax  relief  and  tax  reforms  Is  detrimental  to 
productive  savings  and  Investment.  Accord- 
ing to  official  estimates,  the  tax  relief  by 
1972  would  add  up  to  some  .$9  billion  all  for 
tndlvliiuals.  But  the  tax  reform  bv  1972  would 
add  up-to  some  S5  billion,  all  but  about  81  4 
billion  of  which  would  come  from  corpora- 
tions. 

[Since  House  action,  the  Administration 
has  recommended  reducing  the  individual 
relief  to  .$7.3  billion  and  cutting  the  corpo- 
rate rate  2  percentage  points  amounting  to 
ultimate  corporate  relief  of  $1.6  billion  | 

Moreover,  the  tax  relief  for  individuals 
appears  weighted  heavily  in  favor  of  the 
low  and  middle  tax  brackets  while  we  know 
that  significant  productive  savings  and  In- 
vestment tend  to  flow  from  the  higher  brack- 
ets, which  also  would  be  heavily  and  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  proposed  tax  reform 
Furthermore,  the  excess  tax  relief  over  tax 
reform  threatens  more  inflationary  Federal 
deficits. 

I  am  all  for  tax  reform.  But  reform  from 
what  and  to  what?  Oftentimes  what  one  man 
calls  a  -loophole"  another  man  calls  a  life 
preserver.  In  retrospect,  a  so-called  tax  loop- 
hole usually  originates  as  a  tax  concession 
designed  to  alleviate  the  hardship  of  some 
earlier  tax  provision. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  a  periodic  Congres- 
sional review  of  these  relief  measures  is  not 
a  good  thing.  Indeed,  tax  reform  should  be 
a  recurring  process. 

But  I  recall  quite  a  few  waves  of  alleged 
"tax  reform"  emanating  from  Washington 
The  rub  with  previous  tax  reform  waves  all 
too  frequently  has  been  that  the  tacked-on 
relief  provisions  are  themselves  complex 
amendments  to  an  already  rigid,  over-com- 
pUcated  and  overburdening  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  And  here,  too,  we  more  often  than 
not  get  poUUcal  solutions  to  economic  prob- 
lems. Thus  tax  reform,  under  the  pressure  of 
burdensome  rates,  has  become  a  never-end- 
ing game. 

I  use  the  word  game  advisedly,  for  tax  re- 
form represents  to  many  a  citizen  the  oppor- 
tunity to  practice  taxmanshlp— that  is  that 
"a  good  tax  is  a  tax  that  the  other  fellow 
pays  and  a  bad  tax  is  a  tax  that  I  pay  " 

Consider,  for  example,  the  proposal  to  plug 
the  so-called  loophole  of  tax  exemption  of 
municipal  bond  Interest.  To  be  sure  the 
purchaser  of  such  a  bond  saves  some  taxes— 
but  at  the  price  of  a  smaller  yield  than  he 
could  have  gotten  on,  say,  a  taxable  corporate 
bond  of  comparable  risk.  If  municipal  bonds 
were  no  longer  In  the  tax-exempt  category 
their  yields  would  naturally  have  to  rise 
forcing  municipalities  to  increase  local  tax 
rates  unless  otherwise  relieved.  As  now  pro- 
posed In  the  House  Tax  Reform  Bill  a  Fed- 
eral subsidy  would  provide  at  least  partial 
reller. 

So  I  believe  that  far  and  away  the  most 
important   long-range   tax   reform   for   eco- 


nomic develoiMnent  and  for  the  general  well- 
being  of  both  the  public  and  private  sectors 
is  tax  reduction.  Tax  reduction  presupposes 
expenditure  control.  At  any  rate  a  tax  cut 
is  the  kindest  cut  of  all. 

fiow,  a«  we  are  all  painfully  aware  na- 
tloaal  tax  policy  with  Its  powerful  repercus- 
sions on  economic  development  has  many 
ramlflcatlons.  Among  them  are  allowable  de- 
ductions for  depreciation,  or  recovery  of  cap- 
ital, which  become  increasingly  inadequate 
as  inflation  advances. 

To  be  sure.  Washington  attempted  In  1962 
to  alleviate  the  problem  of  depreclaUon 
deficiency.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
permitted  faster  capital  recovery  through 
shorter  guideline  Uves  for  plant  a'nd  equip- 
ment. Moreover,  Congress  enacted  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  which  became  a  permanent 
feature  of  a  depreciation  reform  package-  the 
credit  has  permitted  companies  to  deduct 
from  their  Income  tax  liability  up  to  7  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  certain  depreciable  equip- 
ment acquired  and  placed  in  service 

However,  both  the  credit  and  the  shorter 
lives,  whUe  steps  in  the  right  direction,  still 
fell  short  of  dealing  adequately  with  the 
fundamental  facility  replacement  problem 
arising  from  past  inflation— let  along  cur- 
''^".^!7,.  ^'^^eleratlng  inflation— since  total 
gulldellne  depreciation  over  the  lives  of  facil- 
ities is  still  limited  to  original  cost  Such 
depreciation  does  not  recover  dollars  having 
purchasing  power  equivalent  to  those  orie- 
inally  expended  many  years  ago  for  plant  and 
equipment.  Now,  one  of  these  steps— Invest- 
ment tax  credit  on  equipment— may  be  re- 
versed by  Congress  and  the  Administration 
ironically,  in  the  name  of  tax  reform  at  the 
very  time  when  inflation  is  mounting 

If  the    investment   tax   credit   is   repealed 
such  action  could  well  add  up  to  an  ••over- 
kill   of  the  boom— and  an  "underklll"  of  in- 
flation In  the  cost  of  facilities  You  will  recall 
.i',**   combination   of   the   investment   tax 
credit  suspension  and  a  general  credit  crunch 
helped  overkill  the  boom   in  late   1966    In  a 
near  panic  over  a  possible  impending  reces- 
sion   the  economic  managers  in  Washington 
hurriedly  turned  on  the  turned-off  credit  in 
ear  y    1967.    and    we    only    experienced    the 
mini-recession"  of  that  year. 
I  see  a  parallel  between  conditions  in  Au- 
gust 1969  and  August  1966.  Then  as  now  waee 
rates  were  shooting  up  far  faster  than  pro- 
ductivity:   the    Consumer    Price    Index    was 
surging    ahead:    Imports    were    rising    much 
faster  than  exports:  the  Federal  Reserve  was 
stepping    on    the    monetary    brakes:    capital 
spending  was  being  challenged  as  "excessive  • 
However,  in  1966  the  credit  was  merely  sus- 
pended. Today  it  is  up  for  repeal— to  be  wiped 
off  the  books— and  if  this  is  done  both  Wash- 
ington and  the  business  community  had  bet- 
ter   worry    about    what    would    replace    the 
credit. 

One  way  out  of  this  dilemma  Is  for  the 
benate  to  consider  continuation  of  the  pres- 
ent credit  but  to  require  amortization  of  the 
credit   over   the   life   of    the   investment    in- 
stead of  full  allowance  at  the  time  of  invest- 
ment. This  alternate   tax   treatment   of  the 
credit  might,  at  least  in  the  short  run    ac- 
tually save  the  Treasury  more  revenue  than 
outright  repeal— and  possibly  help  offset  the 
excess   tax   relief  over  tax  reform   which   is 
threaten4<fl  by  the  House  version  of  the  bill 
For  outright  repeal,   apart  from   possible 
overkJll.'^  would  recreate  the  very  inequity 
that   the   credit   served   to  eliminate   in   the 
corporate  tax  system.  This  Is  so  because  In  an 
innatlonary     period     depreciation     becomes 
more  inadequate  and  hence  those  companies 
which  are  more  heavily  Invested  In  longer- 
lived   capital   equipment  will  pay  relatively 
more  tax  than  those  having  lesser  capital  In- 
vestment   requirements.    Or,    as    I    indicated 
earlier,   in   relation   to  individual   taxpayers 
unaffected    by    the   proposed    repeal    of   the 
credit,  such   heavily   invested   companies  in 
effect  would  be  doubly  taxed. 

Such    inequities    and    possible    "overkill" 
could  tten  only  be  avoided  by  equivalent  de- 
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preciatlon  reform.  It  has  been  reported  that 
the  Treasury  is  working  on  a  study  of  pos 
slble  equivalent  depreciation  reforms  in  lieu 
of  the  credit  if  repealed.  In  general,  I  hope 
that  the  thrust  of  these  reforms  provides 
greater  flexibility  to  business  so  that  In  each 
case  adequate  capital  recovery  is  assured  Pc  r 
the  sake  of  the  Admlnlstratlon-clalmed  so 
clal  priorities"  and  of  the  American  economv 
in  general.  I  would  urge  that  this  study  1)p 
directed  to  meaningful  depreciation  reform 
so  that  Inadequate  capital  recovery  will  be 
less  of  a  drag  on  capital  investment. 

For  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  growlns 
Investment  is  crucial  to  rising  productlvi'v 
that  productivity  gains  are  crucial  to  Ameri- 
ca's achieving  •competitive  labor,"  maintain- 
ing employment,  relnvlgoratlng  our  Interna- 
tlonal  competitiveness,  and  preserving  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  Thus  In- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  todays— and  to- 
morrow's—employes requires  improvements 
In  the  quantity  and  quality  of  capital  good's 
Yet  this  capital  contribution  to  productlviTy 
Is  all  too  frequently  overlooked.  Indeed,  in 
place  of  labor  productivity,  "capital  produc- 
tivity" may  be  the  more  apt  phrase. 

In  summary  Investment  and  Its  corollary  of 
economic  development  require  Incentive — -the 
hope  of  profit  and  the  fear  of  loss.  In  this 
competitive  world,  it  is  the  hope  of  profit 
that  explains  why  some  areas  and  countries 
find  lenders  and  investors  eager  to  supply 
capital  funds:  It  is  the  fear  of  loss  that  ex- 
plains why  others  can't  raise  a  dime.  Profit 
and  loss  explain  why  capital  sometimes  take.s 
flight  when  tax  or  labor  or  other  aspects  of 
the  Investment  climate  deteriorate.  So  let 
us  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  If  we  are 
to  have  continued  development,  this  nation 
must  stop  discouraging  the  expansion  of 
capital  formation. 

Rising  private  Investment  Is,  then,  the  key 
to  economic  development.  More  money  r/t 
work  means  more  people  at  work.  Profit- 
seeking  Investment  is  not  government-to- 
government:  it's  people-to-people. 

With  rising  capital  formation  we  can  go 
forward  for  America's  greater  economic  de- 
velopmient. 


FIR 


E  PREVENTION  WEEK 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
coming  Sunday  marks  the  beginning  of 
National  Plre  Prevention  Week.  Running 
from  October  5  through  October  11.  the 
purpose   of   this  solemn   observance   is 

"to  remind  people  of  the  headaches  and 
heartaches  resulting  from  destructive 
fire,  and  to  urge  them  to  observe  firesafe 
practices." 

Next  week  wiU  signal  the  48th  inter- 
national observance  of  what  is  probably 
the  only  "week"  which  began  by  simul- 
taneous proclamation  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Governor- 
General  of  Canada.  In  1911.  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Fire  Marshals  Association 
of  North  America.  October  9,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  great  fire  of  Chicago  of 
1871.  was  named  as  National  Fire  Pre- 
vention Day.  On  the  later  recommenda- 
tion of  a  National  Plre  Protection  Asso- 
ciation Connmiittee.  President  Hardinc 
extended  Fire  Prevention  Week  to  a  full 
week  in  1922— a  practice  which  has  been 
faithfully  followed  ever  since. 

As  Thomas  Carlyle  once  observed: 

Plre  Is  the  best  of  servants;  but  what  a 
master. 


Second  only  to  the  atom  as  a  natural 
force  with  virtually  unlimited  potential 
for  good  and  evil,  fire  has  produced  some 
of  the  worst  disasters  in  the  long  history 
of  man.  The  great  fire  of  London  in  1666 
destroyed  13,000  buildings  and  the  San 


Francisco  fire  of  1906  did  $350  million 
in  damage.  The  great  Chicago  fire  of 
1871,  the  holocaust  we  pause  to  remem- 
ber next  week,  killed  250  persons  and 
left  2,100  acres  in  smoldering  ruins,  de- 
stroying 17.430  buildings  at  a  cost  of 
about  $175  million. 

And  each  day  new  evidence  of  fire's 
enormous  destructive  power  Is  brought 
before  us.  Millions  of  acres  of  timl)er, 
thousands  of  lives,  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  property  have  been  need- 
lessly lost  because  of  man's  carelessness 
with  this  primeval  tool  of  civilization. 
Last  year  In  my  own  State  of  Kansas,  for 
example.  62  lives  were  snuffed  out  and 
$11  million  worth  of  property  destroyed 
by  fire.  This  represented  an  improve- 
ment over  1967  when  89  lives  were  lost, 
but  the  scope  of  the  ravages  caused  by 
fire  in  this  one  State  alone  is  still  stag- 
gering. 

Mr.  President,  in  Kansas  more  than 
2,000  paid  firemen  and  8.000  volunteers 
in  600  departments  are  on  constant  alert 
to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  our 
citizens.  It  is  only  fitting  and  just  that 
we  stop  at  least  this  once  each  year  to 
remember  the  sacrifices  they  have  made 
and  are  still  making  for  the  good  and 
welfare  of  us  all.  The  firemen  of  Kansas, 
and  I  am  sure  of  every  State,  stand  as 
being  among  our  most  dedicated  public 
servants.  We  too  often  take  them  for 
granted,  yet  we  owe  them  a  debt  of  grat- 
itude much  larger  than  well-deserved 
words  of  praise  can  ever  truly  indicate. 
.  The  purpose  of  National  Fire  Preven- 
tion Week  is  not  only  to  illustrate  the 
dangers  of  being  careless  with  fire  or  to 
I  emember  with  thanks  the  legion  of  fire- 
men who  protect  us,  it  is  also  and  pri- 
marily to  prevent  any  further  loss  of 
life  by  fire.  Last  year  in  Kansas  184  cities 
won  the  Fireless  Fire  Prevention  Week 
Award  for  their  abiUty  to  forestall  any 
fires  in  their  areas  during  Fire  Preven- 
tion Week.  I  hope  this  year  their  number 
will  be  doubled  and  that  their  vigilance 
will  not  slacken  in  the  months  to  come. 

-Mr.  President,  in  Kansas  10,000  fire 
prevention  posters  are  being  sent  to  the 
fire  departments  throughout  the  State 
for  distribution.  As  a  result  of  publicity 
and  educational  efforts  such  as  these, 
many  lives  have  already  been  saved.  With 
everyone's  full  support,  they  will  no 
doubt  save  many  more  next  week  and  in 
t!.e  weeks  that  lie  ahead. 

It  has  long  been  said  that  an  ounce 
o:  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 
I:;  the  field  of  fire  prevention  an  oimce 
01  forethought  and  caution  is  worth 
much  more.  What  cure  is  there  for  a  lost 
life?  What  cure  is  there  for  a  million 
destroyed  trees  or  the  elimination  of  all 
•he  wildlife  in  an  entire  region.  Obvi- 
ously there  is  no  cure  at  all  for  these 
and  other  disasters  regularly  caused  by 
■he  misuse  of  fire. 

Let  us  therefore  embark  upon  Na- 
tional Fire  Prevention  Week  with  a 
nrayer  of  thanks  for  our  dedicated  fire- 
men and  a  vow  to  redouble  our  efforts 
to  avoid  the  need  for  their  services  in 
the  year  ahead. 

-Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  official  proclamation  es- 
tablishing Fire  Prevention  Week  for  the 
'•'  eek  beginning  October  5  to  be  printed 
m  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pis*  Pkxtxntion  Wxzk,  1969 

{A  proclamation  by  the  President  o]  the 

United  States) 

In  an  era  when  technological  advancement 
lias  brought  to  our  Nation  an  almoet  unbe- 
lievable array  of  oonvenlences  and  comforts, 
we  still  are  plagued  by  the  hazard  of  man's 
oldest  Implement  for  self-preaervatlon — fire. 
The  potential  dangers  associated  with  fire 
sUU  present  a  real  threat  to  human  life  and 
property. 

The  present  level  of  our  annual  fire  losses 
—more  than  12,000  lives  and  over  $2  billion  in 
property — is  a  measure  of  our  failure  to  heed 
fire  hazards  and  to  correct  them.  It  Is  ee- 
sentlal  that  every  citizen  recognize  that  such 
losses  can  be  avoided,  but  only  by  personal 
Involvement,  determination,  and  a  realiza- 
tion that  fires  need  not  occur. 

Now,  Therkfork,  I.  RicHAKD  NixoN,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  here- 
by designate  the  week  beginning  October  5, 
1969,  as  nre  Prevention  Week. 

I  urge  that  we.  as  a  Nation  and  as  indi- 
vidual citizens,  assume  a  p)06itive  approach 
to  fire  prevention  through  the  supf)ort  of 
community  fire  departments,  State  and  local 
governments,  the  National  Plre  Protection 
Aaaodatlon,  burtneas  and  civic  groups,  and 
public  organizations  that  are  trying  to  com- 
bat the  senseless  waste  of  human  life  and  na- 
tional resources. 

I  also  urge  Federal  agencies,  through  the 
Federal  Fire  Council,  to  Initiate  and  carry 
on  effective  fire  prevention  programs  not  only 
for  the  protection  of  Government  employees 
and  property  but  also  for  the  betterment  of 
all  segments  of  our  society. 

In  WrTNEss  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  fifth  day  of  August,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
ninety-fourth. 


LEO  T.  CROWLEY— ADVISER  TO 
PRESIDENTS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  Leo  T. 
Crowley,  chairman  of  ilie  Milwaukee 
Road  railroad,  and  a  resident  of  Madison. 
Wis.,  turned  80  years  old  last  month. 

It  has  been  a  few  years  since  Leo  Crow- 
ley spent  much  time  in  Washington.  But 
back  in  the  days  surrounding  World  War 
II,  he  was  a  confidant  and  advLser  to  two 
of  our  great  Presidents.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  Harry  S.  Truman. 

During  those  momentous  days.  Mr. 
Crowley  served  both  his  Presidents  and 
his  coimtry  in  several  important  and  sen- 
sitive capacities,  earning  the  respect  of 
his  "bosses"  and  the  gratitude  of  his 
country. 

Even  though  he  took  on  stupendous 
tasks,  he  performed  well,  even  imder  the 
adverse  circumstances  of  the  days.  His  in- 
fluence was  great.  Yet  he  was  known  as 
the  "nearly  anonymous"  Crowley. 

However,  anonymous  though  he  was 
then,  he  has  been  persuaded  to  tell  his 
stories  to  the  press.  Lawrence  C.  Eklund, 
Washington  bureau  chief  of  the  Milwau- 
kee Journal,  deserves  commendation  for 
his  carefully  drawn  series  of  the  man 
more  people  should  know  more  about. 

I  found  this  10-part  series  extremely- 
interesting  and  revealing  of  a  portion  of 
history  wiiich  has  to  be  studied  and  re- 
studied.  I  think  my  colleagues  will  find 
it  worthy  of  their  time. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  fine 
series  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Adviser  to  PsEsmENTS:   Leo  Crowley  Tells 

or    His    Era    or    Intlvence 

(By  Laurence  C.  Eklund) 

Wisconsin's  Leo  Thomas  Crowley  turned 
80  Friday,  a  fitting  occasion  finally  to  make 
known  his  own  story  of  the  powerful  role 
he  played  in  government  and  politics  in 
World  War  II  and  the  whole  Roosevelt  era. 

Although  he  was  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential men  in  Franklin  D  Roosevelfs  ad- 
nilnlBtration.  Crowley,  who  lives  m  Madi- 
son, was  known  around  Washlngfton  as  the 
"nearly  anonymous"  Crowley. 

This  was  not  because  of  any  innate  shy- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  tall,  silver  haired, 
mild  mannered,  soft  spoken,  somewhat 
austere  Irishman  who  was  born  in  Milton 
Junction,  Wis.,  on  .^ug.   15,   1889. 

It  was  due.  rather,  to  a  deliberate  policy  of 
remaining  in  the  background  on  the  part  of 
an  official  who  truly  felt  that  a  desire  for 
publicity  was  a  mistake  for  "feUows  In  gov- 
ernment." 

CDLxn'ATED   oBscrarrT 

While  others  basked  in  the  radiance  of 
headlines,   Crowley  cultivated  obscurity. 

That  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  still 
handsome  bachelor  remained  a  powerful  be- 
liind  the  scenes  presidential  confidant,  trou- 
bleshooter  and  advaser  throughout  the  Roose- 
velt years,  while  some  other  New  Deal  func- 
tionaries created  an  enormous  stir  in  the 
press,  then  faded  back  Into  oblivion. 

Crowley  held  some  of  the  biggest  Jobs  in 
Washington,  all  at  the  same  time:  Head  of 
the  foreign  economic  administration,  which 
included  lend-lease:  alien  property  custo- 
dian and  chairman  of  the  Federal  E>eposlt 
Insurance  Corp. 

And  for  much  of  the  time.  too.  he  was 
board  chairman  of  the  Standard  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Co.,  drawing  a  salary  from  the  Chicago 
based  holding  company  but  not  accepting 
government  compensation 

The  versatile  Crowley  served  in  the  na- 
tional government  Irom  1933  to  late  in  1945, 
when  he  became  board  chairman  of  the  Mil- 
waukee road. 

Now,  a  quaner  of  a  century  after  the  his- 
toric events  he  helped  shape.  Crowley,  slim- 
med down  from  around  200  to  160  pounds, 
has  broken  his  silence.  , 

FOOTNOTES  TO   HISTORY   I 

In  several  days  of  lnter\'iews  in  the  board 
room  of  the  Milwaukee  road  in  Chicago,  he 
gave  hitherto  unrevealed  details  of  his  break 
■R'lth  President  Harry  S.  Truman  over  Crow- 
ley's abrupt  ending  of  lend-lease  aid  to 
-America's  allies  after  World  War  II  ended  In 

1945. 

In  the  course  of  these  candid  interviews 
Crowley  provided  some  fascinating  footnotes 
to  history 

He  told  frankly  why  he  preferred  Roose- 
velt to  Truman. 

He  revealed  his  differences  with  Truman 
over  the  latter's  espousal  of  the  peacetime 
draft. 

He  described  how  he  arranged  for  the 
silencing  of  Father  Charles  E.  Coughlln.  the 
•radio   priest"   of  Royal   Oak.  Mich. 

He  explained  how  it  came  to  pass  that  a 
$65  million  power  plant  was  located  In 
Wisconsin. 

•My  sisters  will  give  me  hell  for  this."  he 
mused  as  he  contemplated  the  possible  re- 
sult of  his  talking  to  a  reporter  "They  don't 
want  me  to  get  involved  in  publicity." 

Crowley  was  referring  to  his  devoted  sis- 
ters. Florence.  Esther  and  Frances,  who  live 
in  the  family  home  in  Madison  and  "take 
care'  of  him  when  he  Journeys  there  from 
Chicago  each  weekend  In  his  private  railroad 
car. 
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INTZ>n>ED   FOB   PRIESTHOOD 


The  strong  sense  of  family  that  Leo  Crow- 
ley has  exhibited  all  his  life  was  probably 
enhanced  by  the  family  responsibility  thrust 
upon  him  at  an  early  age.  One  of  a  brood 
of  nine,  he  might  have  entered  the  priest- 
hood as  his  Immigrant  parents  wished  had 
his  father  not  died  when  he  was  13.  A  major 
share  of  the  burden  of  providing  for  the 
family  fell  upon  him 

In  Madison,  to  which  the  family  had 
moved,  he  held  a  variety  of  Jobs,  first  as  a 
grocery  delivery  boy  Before  he  was  20  he  was 
salesman  for  a  paper  and  supply  company. 
a  profitable  Arm  he  soon  headed.  He  bought 
stock  In  Madison's  First  National  bank,  made 
money  In  the  stock  market,  became  chair- 
man of  the  Prst  National  and  then  president 
of  the  Bank  of  Wisconsin,  also  In  Madison. 

Crowley  became  an  important  lay  figure  in 
his  church.  For  his  part  In  building  a  new 
hospital,  the  pope  made  him  a  Knight  of 
St.  Gregory. 

In  Democratic  politics.  Crowley  played  a 
background  role  until  the  Roosevelt  land- 
slide of  1932  swept  A.  G.  Schmedeman  Into 
the  Wisconsin  governor's  chair.  Crowley  then 
became  Schmedeman's  chief  adviser  and 
looked  upon  by  many  as  the   "real  governor." 

Having  headed  a  Wisconsin  bank  stabiliza- 
tion p»ogram.  Crowley  was  able  to  counsel 
Roosaitelt  on  the  banking  holiday  that  closed 
banks  throughout  the  nation  In  1933.  Later 
that  year,  he  was  called  up>on  to  reorganize 
the  farm  credit  administration  in  the  mid- 
west In  1934  Roosevelt  summoned  him  to 
Washington  to  take  over  chairmanship  of 
the  FDIC,  the  first  of  his  many  major  assign- 
ments. 

Why.  many  years  later,  did  Crowley  agree 
to  tell  his  story  as  adviser  to  presidents? 

One  reason  was  his  desire  to  set  straight 
the  record  as  he  saw  it.  especially  after  being 
severely  criticized  by  Truman  In  "Years  of 
Decision."  the  first  volume  of  the  Truman 
memoirs.  Crowley  agreed  that,  without  In- 
dulging In  name  calling.  It  was  important  to 
protect  his  own  place  In  history. 

SCANDAL    FEARED 

Persons  in  Washington  who  were  close  to 
the  events  firmly  believe  that  Crowley's  cut- 
ting off  of  lend-lease  aid  as  foreign  economic 
administrator  averted  what  could  have  be- 
come one  of  the  major  scandals  of  American 
history. 

The  total  of  lend-lease  spending  under 
Crowley's  direction,  from  September.  1943,  to 
October.  1945,  was  about  $45  billion,  at  that 
time  the  biggest  expenditure  In  history.  Until 
then  no  one  had  been  In  charge  of  as  much 
spending  as  the  former  Madison  banker  and 
grocery  delivery  boy. 

According  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  lend- 
lease  was  cut  off  Aug.  21,  1945,  Just  a  week 
after  the  Japanese  surrender. 

[The  date  seems  to  strengthen  Crowley's 
version  of  his  difference  with  Truman,  de- 
tailed in  the  next  article,  because  the  Tru- 
man account  would  Indicate  that  lend-lease 
was  cut  off  sh  nly  after  Germany  surren- 
dered.] 

Truman  charged  that  the  sudden  stoppage 
of  lend-lease  was  clearly  a  case  of  policy  mak- 
ing on  the  part  of  Crowley  and  Joseph  C. 
Grew,  acting  secretary  of  state. 

Crowley  and  Grew.  Truman  wrote,  came 
Into  his  office  after  a  cabinet  meeting  on 
May  8,  1945,  only  hours  after  Germany's  sur- 
render, and  said  they  had  an  important  order 
in  connection  with  lend-lease  which  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  who  had  died  the  month  be- 
fore,  had  approved  but  not  signed. 

It  was  an  order  authorizing  the  foreign 
economic  administration  and  the  state  de- 
partment to  cut  back  the  volume  of  lend- 
lease  supplies  when  Germany  surrendered. 

"What  they  told  me  made  good  sense  to 
me,"  Truman  related.  "With  Germany  out 
of  the  war  lend-lease  should  be  reduced. 
They  asked  me  to  sign  !t.  I  reached  for  my 
pen  and,  without  reading  the  document,  I 
signed  It." 


The  storm  broke  almost  at  once,  reported 
Truman,  who  accused  Crowley  of  executing 
the  order  In  an  "unfortunate  manner." 

Truman  charged  that  Crowley  interpreted 
the  order  "literally"  and  placed  an  embargo 
on  all  shipments  to  Russia  and  to  other 
European  nations,  "even  to  the  extent  of  hav- 
ing some  of  the  shlp>s  turned  around  and 
brought  back  to  American  ports  for  unload- 
ing." 

"The  British  were  hardest  hit  but  the  Rus- 
slanB  interpreted  the  move  as  especially 
aimed  at  them,"  said  Truman  in  his  mem- 
oirs. 

"Because  we  were  furnishing  Russia  with 
Immense  quantities  of  food,  clothing,  arms 
and  ammunition,  this  sudden  and  abrupt 
interruption  of  lend-lease  aid  naturally 
stirred  up  a  hornet's  nest  In  that  country. 

"The  Russians  complained  about  our  un- 
friendly attitude.  We  had  unwittingly  given 
Stalin  a  point  of  contention  which  he  would 
undoubtedly  bring  up  every  chance  he  got. 
Other  European  governments  complained 
about  being  cut  off  too  abruptly."" 

Truman  said  Crowley  and  Grew  taught 
him  the  lesson  early  in  his  administration 
that  he  should  always  know  what  was  in 
the  documents  he  signed. 

Truman  also  said  he  had  learned  from  the 
experience  that  to  be  able  to  delegate  au- 
thority safely  one  must  "have  people  around 
him  who  can  be  trusted  not  to  arrogate  au- 
thority to  themselves." 

In  a  final  dig  at  Crowley  he  reported  that 
eventually  he  succeeded  In  surrounding  him- 
self with  associates  "who  would  not  over- 
step the  bounds  of  that  delegated  authority, 
and  they  were  people  I  could  trust." 

Adviser    to    Presidents:    Did    Truman    Pass 

Buck   to   Crowley? 

(By  Laurence  C.  Eklund) 

When  Harry  Truman  was  president,  he 
used  to  have  a  plaque  on  his  White  House 
desk  reading,  "The  buck  stops  here." 

But  Leo  T.  Crowley,  the  Wisconsin  man 
who  fell  out  with  Truman  over  lend-lease 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  intimates  that 
Truman  tried  to  pass  the  buck  to  him  when 
Russia  protested  the  abrupt  cessation  of 
lend-lease. 

la  an  interview  in  which  he  broke  his  long 
silence  on  his  experiences  In  Washington, 
Crowley  denied  charges  in  Truman's  memoirs 
that  Crowley  was  guilty  of  "policy  making" 
in  cutting  off  lend-lease  In  1945. 

MEANING     CLEAR 

Crowley,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Milwaukee 
road  but  still  lives  in  Madison,  did  not  refer 
to  buck  passing,  but  his  version  of  that  seg- 
ment of  history  shows  that  that  Is  clearly 
what  he  meant. 

In  his  memoirs,  Truman  said  that  Crowley 
and  Joseph  C.  Grew,  acting  secretary  of  state, 
got  him  to  sign  on  Mav  8.  1945,  the  day  Ger- 
many surrendered,  a  document  ordering  a 
reduction  in  lend-lease  that  had  been  ap- 
proved by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
but  not  signed  by  him  before  his  death  Apr. 
12. 

WARNING    BY    F.    D.    R. 

Truman  claimed  that  Crowley  cut  off  all 
lend-lease  and  did  not  Just  reduce  it.  there- 
by upsetting  Russia.  Crowley  was  head  of  the 
foreign  aid  administration,  which  had  far- 
flung  responsibilities,  including  lend-lease. 

Crowley  recalled  in  the  interview  that  one 
of  the  last  things  Roosevelt  told  him  be- 
fore going  to  Warm  Springs.  Ga.,  where  he 
died,  was  to  be  sure  to  shut  off  lend-lease 
before  he  (Crowley)  left  Washington.  That 
was  on  Mar.  30.  Roosevelt's  last  day  in  Wash- 
ington. 

""We  were  getting  down  to  the  tail  end  of 
the  war  and  he  didn't  want  me  to  let  a  lot 
of  contracts  run  four  or  five  years  and  not 
have  any  way  of  paying  for  them  except  out 
of  our  own  country's  pocketbook,"  said  Crow- 
ley. 


HOUSE    ACTION    CITED 

"I  felt  Roosevelt  was  correct  in  wantlni; 
to  shut  off  lend-lease.  When  I  shut  It  off  it 
stayed  shut  off  despite  Truman's  complain- 
ing to  me  about  the  suddenness,  and  it  wa.s 
shut  off  before  I  left  Washington,  accordlns 
to  Roosevelt's  wishes.  Jimmy  Byrnes  (Secre- 
tary of  State  James  F  Byrnes)  supported  m" 
all  the  way  through." 

Crowley  said  Truman  was  In  error  In  stat- 
ing that  the  meeting  with  Crowley  and  Gre* 
in  the  White  House  on  May  8,  1945,  had  • 
do  with  the  discontinuance  of  lend-lease. 

The  meeting,  he  said,  was  actually  to  rp- 
view  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  the  con- 
tinuance of  lend-lease  to  our  allies  in  ihe 
prosecution  of  the  second  phase  of  the  war-  - 
In  the  Pacific — the  first  phase  having  been 
in  the  European  sector. 

The  Intent  to  discontinue  lend-lease  .i\.A 
summarily  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities  ir: 
Europe,  said  Crowley,  was  demonstrated  bv 
action  in  the  house  when  the  question  f 
extension  of  the  lend-lease  act  for  a  year 
beyond   July    1.    1945.   was   being  considered 

An  amendment  was  then  enacted  speclfc- 
cally  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  lend-lease 
aid  for  postwar  relief,  rehabilitation  or  re- 
construction. 

After  the  termination  of  hostilities  with 
Japan,  on  Aug.  14.  Crowley  said,  he,  Byrnes, 
and  Fred  M.  Vinson,  then  director  of  the 
ofllce  of  war  mobilization,  conferred  with  the 
president. 

TAIT     MOVE    RECALLED 

"We  told  him  of  the  necessity  of  carrying 
out  our  commitments  to  congress  as  to  the 
discontinuance  of  lend-lease  aid  at  the  end 
of  the  war,"  said  Crowley. 

"He  had  been  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
senate  at  the  time  and  he  remembered  di.- 
tlnctlf  that  Sen  Robert  A.  Taft  (R-Ohlc 
had  offered  the  amendment  to  the  lend-lease 
appropriation  making  it  mandatory  that 
lend-lease  be  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the 
war. 

"Truman  further  remembered  Sen.  Arthur 
A.  Vandenberg  (R.Mich,  i  explaining  to  the 
senate  that  he  had  gone  Into  our  policies 
regarding  lend-lease  very  thoroughly  and 
that  he  was  satisfied  that  It  was  not  the  in- 
tent to  use  lend-lease  for  any  purpose  other 
than  for  what  It  was  Intended  (for  the  war 
effort). 

Truman  recalled  all  these  matters  at  our 
conference  and  agreed  with  Byrnes,  Vinson 
and  myself  that  we  should  notify  the  various 
governments  of  the  discontinuance  of  lend- 
lease  end  that  I  should  contact  our  allies  and 
so  advise  them  before  there  was  any  publicity 
about!  it." 

TRUMAN    ACTED 

But  It  was  Truman  who  abruptly  an- 
nounced the  shut-off  of  lend-lease.  Crowley 
said,  despite  the  fact  that  Crowley  asked  him 
to  hold  up  the  announcement  until  he  could 
give  the  Russians  advance  notice. 

"He  called  me  up  one  afternoon  and  said 
he  wanted  to  have  a  press  conference  the 
next  morning  and  that  he  wanted  to  shut  or! 
lend-lease,"  Crowley  recalled. 

"He  said  he  wanted  me  to  have  a  statement 
prepared  for  him  that  night,  and  that  I 
should  get  Joe  Grew  to  help  me  and  bring  it 
up  to  his  bedroom.  I  got  hold  of  Joe  Grew 
and  we  went  over  to  the  White  House  and 
worked  all  afternoon  and  all  that  evening 
getting  the  thing  prepared. 

"I  tried  to  talk  to  Truman  and  told  him 
he  ought  to  hold  It  up  until  he  first  notified 
the  Russian  embassy  what  we  were  going  to 
do,  so  they  wouldn't  be  so  shocked.  And  he 
said:  'No.  I'm  going  to  do  It  at  a  press  con- 
ference tomorrow  morning."  And  he  did.  Then 
there  was  a  little  bit  of  a  reaction." 

BRITTSH    WANTED    HOUSES 

Commenting  on  the  potential  scandal  cf 
continuing  lend-lease  for  nonmllltary  pur- 
p>06es  after  the  war.  Crowley  said  the  Brit- 
ish wanted  houses  built  to  relieve  a  severe 
shortage. 
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"They  didn't  want  houses  that  cost  $10.- 
000.""  he  said.  "'They  wanted  some  that  cost 
$15.000. 1  wanted  Truman  to  make  the  British 
pay  for  these  houses  i  in  a  separate  deal )  after 
the  war  was  over,  but  they  didn't  want  to  do 
that.  They  wanted  them  under  lend-lease" 

As  to  the  Russians'  disappointment  alluded 
to  in  Truman's  memoirs,  Crowley  insisted 
they  understood  very  well  that  after  the  end 
of  hostilities  with  Germany  the  continuation 
of  lend-lease  would  be  governed  entirely  by 
their  contribution  to  the  war  against  Japan. 

He  said  Russia  had  not  taken  decisive  ac- 
tion in  the  war  against  Japan 

ANSWERS    TRUMAN 

■This  principle  also  had  the  ftill  approval 
of  the  chiefs  of  staff,  as  did  the  application 
of  the  same  principle  to  Great  Britain,"  said 
Crowley. 

Concerning  Truman's  charge  that  he  was 
guilty  of  "policy  making,'"  he  replied. 

"I  think  the  record  shows  adequately  and 
completely  that  any  action  on  my  part  re- 
lating to  the  treatment  of  our  allies  with 
ree:,ird  to  reduction  and  discontinuance  of 
iend-lease  was  that  required  by  me  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
made  It  solely  a  war  measure." 

A  private  letter  to  Crowley  from  Vanden- 
berg on  Aug.  25,  1945,  backed  him  up: 

"You  have  literally  fulfilled  your  promises 
to  congress  In  respect  to  lend-lease.  As  usual. 
your  promises  proved  to  be  dependable.  It  is 
one  more  reason  why  I  like  to  do  'business' 
w-.th  you." 

Crowley  left  the  government  Oct.  15.  1945. 
resigning  as  alien  property  custodian  and 
heid  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corp., 
as  well  as  foreign  economic  administrator. 

He  quit,  Crowley  said  in  the  interview. 
beciuse  of  the  way  Truman  reacted  to  the 
cj.it-off  of  lend-lease  and  because  of  an 
earlier  Incident  Involving  Gen.  Charles  de 
Gaulle  of  France. 

Crowley  recalled  that  when  de  Gaulle 
came  to  the  United  Stiites  before  lend-lease 
was  cut  off,  he  ( Crowley  i  asked  Truman 
how  much  he  was  going  to  give  the  FYench 
leader. 

He  said  $3  million."  said  Crowley.  "I  said: 
.\V.  right.  Just  so  we  understand  one  an- 
other.' But  de  Gaulle  was  not  satisfied  with 
that  and  when  he  met  with  me  he  wanted 
more." 

COMPLAINT    FILED 

Then,  Crowley  said,  the  French  delegation 
went  back  to  Truman,  who  agreed  to  "raise 
the  ante  and  didn't  tell  me  about  it."  He 
added  that  when  he  found  out  about  this 
ne  complained  to  Truman : 

■  L,et  me  tell  you  something.  I'm  staying 
here  at  a  great  sacrifice  and  the  next  time 
you  do  anything  like  that  I'm  going  to  quit 
you.  and  I'm  going  to  quit  you  immediately." 

Crowley  said  he  felt  Truman  was  not  play- 
ing 'quite  square"  with  him  by  not  backing 
hl.Ti  up.  as  Roosevelt  had  done. 

■  He  was  telling  me  one  thing  and  doing 
.-.nother."  said  Crowley.  "It  was  his  fault. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  he  didn't 
understand  lend-lease.  He  was  going  to  be 
a  great  fellow,  but  he  got  a  reaction  from 
some  of  the  liberals  who  wanted  lend-lease 
used  for  foreign  aid  and  industrial  aid  and 
things   like   that,    like   the   Marshall    plan." 

In  explaining  his  preference  for  Roosevelt 
over  Truman.  Crowley  said: 

In   the  first  place.  Roosevelt,   before  be- 
coming president,  had  done  a  lot  of  traveling 
and  a  lot  of  reading.  He  was  quite  a  historian. 
And  he  knew  a  lot  of  leaders   i  abroad  i . 
and  their  history  and  background. 

Truman  didn't  have  the  broad  view  of 
world  affairs  that  Roosevelt  had.  Roosevelt 
was  better  equipped  to  deal  with  a  broad 
range  of  world  problems.  He  had  confidence 
In  me  to  do  a  Job  and  let  me  go  ahead  without 
Interference. 


PRESIDENT    A    PRO'rECTOR 

"I  never  saw  Roosevelt  but  what  I  felt 
better  about  what  I  was  doing.  If  he  was 
short  and  snappy  I  knew  he  had  worries  on 
his  mind.  When  I  would  say  I  was  sorry  to 
bring  a  new  worry  to  him  he  would  say: 
'That's  all  right  I've  got  so  many  worries  no 
one  of  them  stays  viith  me  too  long.' 

"He  had  a  great  personal  charm.  He  was 
a  very  intelligent  man.  and  a  very  honest 
man  No  matter  how  many  people  went  to 
Roosevelt  and  disagreed  with  what  I  was 
doing  he  always  told  them  that  I  was  re- 
sponsible to  him  and  for  them  to  leave  me 
alone.  You  know,  there  was  always  a  group 
in  Washington  that  was  always  promoting 
something." 

When  he  appointed  Crowley  foreign  eco- 
nomic administrator  Sept  26.  1943.  Roose- 
velt indicated  what  he  felt  about  Crowley: 

"Leo  Crowley  is  one  of  the  best  admin- 
istrators in  or  out  of  government" 

(From  the  Milwaukee   (Wis.)    Journal,  Aug. 

19. 1969) 

ADV^SER  TO  Presidents:   F.  D.  R.  Warned  or 

Long  Term  Aid  to  Russia 

( By  Laurence  C.  Eklund ) 

About  two  weeks  before  he  died.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  warned  LiCO  T.  Crowley,  his  for- 
eign aid  administrator,  about  making  lend- 
lease  commitments  to  Russia  that  might  not 
be  delivered  until  after  the  end  of  World 
War  II 

In  his  last  conversation  with  Roosevelt, 
on  Mar.  30,  1945,  Crowley  said,  the  president 
told  Crowley : 

"You'll  have  to  be  careful  of  the  commit- 
ments you  make,  because  I  have  yet  to  get 
my  first  concession  from  Stalin." 

Crowley,  who  broke  with  President  Harry 
S.  Truman  and  left  the  federal  government 
after  12  years  of  service,  recounted  the  warn- 
ing In  his  long  Interview  with  this  reporter. 

STALIN    "BtJTTEKED    TJP" 

On  some  earlier  occasions  when  Stalin  and 
Roosevelt  disagreed.  Crowley  reported.  Roose- 
velt would  "butter  him  up"  by  giving  him 
a  little  more  lend-lease. 

"And  he  would  disagree  with  his  very  good 
friend  Winston  Churchill  and  then  he  would 
kind  of  butter  him  up  a  little  bit  by  giving 
him  some  additional  lend-lease,"  Crowley 
added. 

But  that  was  before  the  United  States 
called  a  halt  to  lend-lease  when  the  hostili- 
ties ended. 

"From  my  experience  with  Russia  I  found 
that  country  could  not  understand  at  all 
our  own  great  generosity  or  our  immense 
contribution  to  the  war  effort."  Crowley 
related.  "I'm  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
Russians  never  understood  the  United  States, 
or  our  motives  m  being  so  kind  and  gener- 
ous In  giving  our  allies  lend-lease. 

"The  Russians  couldn't  understand  a 
country  that  would  do  that  for  another 
country  or  any  ally,  and  that  we  would  want 
to  do  It  for  nothing. 

"The  Russians  were  hard  people  to  deal 
with.  When  they  came  In  to  negotiate  some- 
thing we'd  argue  with  them  and  they  would 
go  away  and  and  when  they  came  back 
again  in  three  months  they'd  be  in  the  same 
position  they  were  earlier.  There  would  be  no 
change  In  their  attitude." 

Crowley,  who  negotiated  personally  with 
Stalin,  recalled  how  he  tried  vainly  to  get 
Russia  to  agree  to  pay  for  materials  on 
order  that  would  be  delivered  two  or  three 
years  after  the  war  was  over.  He  added: 

"When  I  told  her  representatives  that  with 
the  termination  of  the  war  with  Japan 
we  would  expect  Russia  to  pay  for  any  ma- 
terials or  supplies  that  were  then  in  the 
production  stockpile  they  Informed  us  that 
if  they  were  required  to  pay  for  such  mate- 


rials they  would  have  to  screen  them  very 
carefully.  They  said  they  felt  there  would 
be  very  little  of  those  materials  they  would 
want." 

Crowley  said  Belgium  was  the  only  coun- 
try that  didn't  owe  the  United  States  a  debt 
when  lend-lease  was  over,  although  he 
praised  Holland's  "very  good"  record,  that 
country  having  given  the  United  States  seed 
potatoes  when  America  was  short  of  pota- 
toes. 

A  $11   BILLION  debt 

Crowley  estimated  that  the  Russians  were 
indebted  to  us  by  about  $11  billion  for  lend- 
lease  deliveries.  He  told  this  to  James  F. 
Byrnes,  who  throughout  his  service  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  from  1945  to  1947,  called  upon 
the  Russians  for  repayment  of  the  til  bil- 
lion, but  with  no  success. 

Byrnes  concluded  that  the  Russians  never 
Intended  to  meet  their  obligations  under 
lend-lease. 

At  his  final  meeting  with  Roosevelt,  Crow- 
ley said,  the  president  discussed  with  him  a 
proposal  made  within  the  administration  to 
lend  Russia  $10  billion  to  further  Its  econ- 
omy. 

"I  told  him  that  some  members  of  con- 
gress had  asked  me  about  the  proposal  and 
had  stated  very  emphatically  their  objections 
to  It,"  Crowley  said.  I  also  told  him  that  It 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  give  any  con- 
sideration to  a  loan  of  that  size  until  we 
knew  something  about  what  the  peace  objec- 
tives of  Russia  were  going  to  t>e. 

"He  concurred  very  definitely  in  my  views, 
repeating  he  had  yet  to  obtain  any  conces- 
sions from  Stalin.  He  related  to  me  many 
other  conversations  he  had  with  the  marshal 
which  I  do  not  want  to  repeat  at  this  time." 

Treasury  Secretary  Henry  Morgenthau.  Jr., 
was  Identified  later  by  Byrnes  as  the  author 
of  the  $10  billion  loan  proposal,  made  m  a 
memorandum  dated  Jan.  10.  1945.  addressed 
to  Roosevelt  but  referred  to  the  state  depart- 
ment. 

Morgenthau  suggested  the  810  bUllon  loan 
to  Russia  at  2^c  amortized  over  25  years,  to 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  "reconstruction" 
goods  in  the  United  States,  the  amount  to  be 
repaid  chiefly  in  strategic  raw  materials  in 
short  supply  In  the  United  States. 

Byrnes  noted  that  Morgenthau's  proposal 
was  submitted  shortly  after  the  Russians  had 
requested  that  the  United  States  extend  them 
a  credit  of  $6  billion  at  a  slightly  higher 
Interest  rate  of  2%'r^. 

"This  would  Indicate  that  our  treasury 
officials  were  not  always  the  coldhearted, 
glassy  eyed  individuals  all  bankers  are  sup- 
posed to  be,"  Byrnes  observed  caustically 
later. 

Byrnes  reported  that  when  the  memoran- 
dum was  brought  to  his  attention  he  had  it 
placed  in  the  "forgotten  file."  as  he  felt  sure 
that  Fred  Vinson,  the  new  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  would  not  press  it.  Vinson  didn't. 


Adviser  to   Presidents:    Draft   Brought   on 
No.  2  Rirr  With  Tbuman 

( By  Laurence  C.  Eklund ) 
Leo  T.   Crowley's  second  major  difference 
with    President    Harry    S.    Truman,    though 
not    publicized    at    the    time,    was    over    the 
issue  of  the  peacetime  draft 

This  occurred  some  months  after  Crow- 
ley, a  holdover  from  the  administration 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  had  been  castigated 
by  Truman  for  what  Crowley  considered  h 
fully  Justified  action  in  abruptly  cutting 
off  lend-lease  aid  to  Russia  and  our  other 
allies  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

At  a  cabinet  meeting  on  Sept.  7.  1945. 
Crowley  then  the  foreign  economic  admin- 
istrator, reported  that  he  had  Just  returned 
from  his  native  Wisconsin  and  that  he  was 
sure  the  country  would  be  violently  opposed 
to  the  continuation  of  any  universal  mili- 
tary training. 
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Truman  Just  three  weeks  earlier  had  said 
he  would  ask  congress  to  enact  a  peacetime 
military  training  program. 

VIEW  or  MIDWEST 

Crowley  represented  the  middle  west  as 
feeling  that  since  the  United  States  had 
Just  fought  a  war  to  end  war,  the  adoption 
of  universal  training  in  peacetime  would 
Indicate  a  lack  of  faith  In  the  United  Na- 
tions as  a  peacekeeping  organization. 

To  this  Secretary  of  War  Henry  L.  Stlm- 
son  made  what  Navy  Secretary  James  V,  For- 
restal  called  In  his  published  dairy,  an  elo- 
quent" rejoinder. 

The  substance  of  the  war  secretary's  re- 
tort was  that  the  only  way  the  United  States 
could  convince  the  world  that  the  nation 
was  serious  about  preventing  another  war 
was  to  show  that  America  took  its  responsi- 
bilities In  that  direction  with  great  serious- 
ness. 

Arguing  against  a  peacetime  draft.  Crow- 
ley noted  that  the  United  States  had  the 
atomic  bomb.  To  this  Forrestal  said  history 
showed  that  countermeasures  were  devel- 
oped against   all   new   weapons. 

Crowley  Insisted,  however,  that  no  matter 
how  much  the  cabinet  members  felt  they 
were  right,  the  country  would  not  support 
their  position. 

Stlmson  protested  that  he  did  not  accept 
that  statement  of  "cynicism"  about  the  good 
sense  and  the  willingness  of  the  nation  to 
accept  Its  serious  responsibilities. 

What  Forrestal  did  not  record  in  his  diary, 
however,  Crowley  recalled,  was  that  Stimson 
then  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  lot  of 
young  men  would  be  better  off  drafted  into 
the  army  than  if  they  remained  in  their  own 
homes. 

"I  said  that  if  that's  a  fact  then  God  help 
our  homes  if  the  boys  are  better  off  in  the 
military."  said  Crowley.  "Then  Truman 
brought  up  the  question  of  giving  the  atomic 
bomb  to  Russia." 

WHT  Orvi;  BOMB? 

Crowley  said  he  expressed  his  indignation 
over  proposing  peacetime  conscription  at 
the  same  time  that  there  was  talk  about 
giving  the  atomic  bomb  to  Russia.  He  said 
Russia  was  the  only  country  that  could  give 
U3  trouble  in  the  next  five  years. 

"If  that  is  true,  why  give  them  the  bomb?  ' 
he  said  he  asked  the  cabinet. 

Some  time  after  the  cabinet  meeting, 
Crowley  said  Henry  A.  Wallace,  then  secre- 
tary of  commerce,  and  Dean  Acheson,  at  that 
time  undersecretary  of  state,  "Indicated  that 
they  favored  the  idea"  (of  giving  the  bomb 
to  Russia) . 

This  statement  by  Crowley  brought  a  de- 
nial from  Wallace,  who  declared  he  had  very 
complete  notes  of  the  meeting  and  that 
Crowley's  memory  "is  utterly  Imperfect." 

Crowley  Insisted  in  his  Interview  with  this 
reporter  that  he  was  satisfied  Wallace  did 
indicate  he  favored  the  Idea.  He  described 
this  as  one  of  several  "fallings  out"  he  had 
with  Wallace. 

Crowley's  report  on  the  national  attitude 
toward  the  draft  was  disturbing  to  the  cabi- 
net members  representing  the  military  serv- 
ices. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Sept.  7  cabinet 
meeting  Truman  asked  Crowley  to  write  him 
a  memorandum  on  the  peacetime  draft, 
which  Crowley  provided  on  Sept.  26,  as  a 
strictly  confidential  paper  for  the  president's 
own  guidance. 

In  the  unpublished  document,  which 
Crowley  fished  from  his  files  In  his  Milwau- 
kee road  office  In  Chicago,  he  presented  argu- 
ments which  sound  much  like  the  arguments 
being  made  now  in  support  of  President 
Nixon's  current  attempt  to  end  the  draft. 

"Peacetime  conscription  not  only  denies 
freedom  by  compulsory  servitude,  but  weak- 
ens the  moral  and  intellectual  fiber  of  the 
nation  when  it  can  least  afford  It,"  Crowley 
warned  Truman. 


"It  would  take  a  i»«cloua  year  from  the 
livee  of  our  youth — a  year  away  from  home 
or  from  school,  or  both.  It  would  Interrupt 
or  cause  the  abandonment  of  educational  or 
vocational  training  In  the  so  Important  form- 
ative, impressionable  period  of  life." 

Crowley  waa  aiming  at  Secretary  of  War 
Sttmaon  when  he  wrote: 

"If  a  year  of  army  life  were  as  good  for  a 
boy  of  18  as  a  year  of  home  or  school  life, 
conscription  would  not  be  so  bad.  As  a  na- 
tion, we  have  thus  far  relied  first  of  all  on 
the  home  and  the  family  for  our  moral 
sla^ngth  and  for  building  the  moral  strength 
of  our  youth. 

"The  family  is  the  center  of  decent  human 
living,  the  developer  of  character  and  higher 
aaplratlons,  the  source  of  better  relation- 
ships between  man  and  man  which,  we  may 
hope,  in  the  future  will  be  refiected  in  the 
dealings  of  nation  with  nation. 

"Whatever  tends  to  weaken  the  family  Is 
a  backward  step  In  the  development  of  our 
people. 

"Can  an  equally  good  substitute  for  the 
family  possibly  be  found  in  a  military  orga- 
nization— an  organization  in  which  regimen- 
tation is  an  accepted  necessity,  which  in- 
doctrinates In  the  use  of  force,  which  pro- 
vides training  in  the  Instrtmaents  of  war  and 
the  destruction  of  life  and  property?" 

The  application  of  the  reeults  erf  research 
in  pure  science,  said  the  Crowley  memo,  had 
made  traditional  armament  and  munitions 
of  doubtful  security  Indeed, 

It  pointed,  he  Insisted,  to  the  necessity 
of  scientific  leadership  as  the  real  basis  of 
national  security. 

To  this  end  Crowley  reconmiended  that  a 
broad  governmental  program  for  scientific 
research  and  development  be  maintained. 
Such  a  program,  he  said,  could  also  be  fruit- 
ful for  peaceful  pursuits. 

Crowley  urged  that  in  lieu  of  the  draft, 
enlistment  In  the  military  and  naval  serv- 
ices be  encouraged  by  all  reasonable  In- 
ducements and  that  the  reserves  and  na- 
tional guard  receive  all  the  help  they  needed 
to  function  as  live,  alert  organizations. 

While  Crowley's  views  were  privately  stat- 
ed. Sen.  Robert  M.  La  Pollette,  Jr.  (Prog.- 
WlB. )  publicly  called  Truman's  draft  pro- 
posal "a  last  ditch  effort,  against  a  back- 
drop of  war,  to  force  the  undemocratic  sys- 
tem of  peacetime  conscription  on  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country." 

Truman  did  not  take  Crowley's  advice.  A 
month  after  he  received  Crowley's  memo  he 
presented  to  a  Joint  session  of  congress  his 
plan  for  a  peacetime  draft  which  was  even- 
tually adopted.  Truman  told  congress  that 
the  atomic  bomb  waa  of  little  value  without 
an  adequate  army,  air  and  naval  force.  Such 
a  force,  he  argued,  was  necessary  to  "protect 
our  shores,  to  overcome  any  attack  and  to 
enable  us  to  move  forward  and  direct  the 
bomb  against  the  enemy's  own  territory." 

Crowley,  who  quit  the  Tnunan  adminis- 
tration two  months  after  that,  said  he  still 
stood  by  every  word  of  his  1946  draft  memo. 
"I  don't  think  the  peacetime  draft  has 
done  our  people  any  good  the  last  10  or  12 
years."  he  said. 

Adviser    to    Presidents:     Handling    -Alien 
Property    "Nasty"    Wartime    Job 

(By  Laurence  C.  Eklund) 
On  the  night  of  the  Japanese  sneak  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor,  Dec.  7.  1941.  President 
Roosevelt  called  his  favorite  trouble  shooter. 
Leo  T.  Crowley,  to  the  White  House  and  told 
him: 

"Leo,  I've  got  a  Job  for  you.  The  only 
scandal  in  Woodrow  Wilson's  administration 
waa  with  the  alien  property  custodian  In 
World  War  I.  I  want  you  to  take  it  on.  Just 
as  with  your  FDIC  Job,  no  one  will  interfere." 
Recalling  the  Incident  more  than  27  years 
later,  Crowley  said  he  reminded  the  presi- 
dent that  he  had  seen  a  lot  of  good  Germans 
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pereecuted  after  World  War  I  and  he  didn't 
want  to  see  a  repetition  of  that. 

"You'll  deal  only  with  Germans,  not  with 
Oemvan-Amerlcans,  and  no  one  wlU  Interfere 
Witt  you,"  Roosevelt  replied,  anticipating  the 
war  With  Germany  which  both  countries  de- 
clared four  days  later. 

With  that  assurance  Crowley  took  on  what 
he  called  a  "nasty  Job." 

recommended    BT    BYRNES 

Crowley  had  been  recommended  for  the 
alien  property  Job  by  James  P.  Byrnes,  -"he 
former  South  Carolina  senator  who  was  then 
a  supreme  court  Justice  and  later  dtrecto.-  of 
war  mobilization,  before  President  Truman 
made  him  secretary  of  state  in  1948.  Byrnes 
reminded  Roosevelt  that  Crowley  had  proved 
to  be  an  efficient  administrator,  had  the  re- 
spect of  leaders  In  the  world  of  business  find 
finance,  and  that  his  relations  with  congress 
were  excellent. 

Roosevelt  told  Byrnes  he  also  had  been 
thinking  of  Crowley  for  the  difficult  assign- 
ment, but  was  concerned  about  loading  more 
work  on  him.  (Crowley  was  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corp.) 

Crowley  followed  this  country's  foreign 
policy  in  handling  the  alien  property  and 
never  got  into  a  serious  scrap.  This  time 
there  was  no  scandal. 

Ab  custodian  of  alien  property  worth  $8  5 
billion,  Crowley  was  watchdog  over  enemy 
controlled  businesses  In  the  United  States 
foreign  owned  patents,  copyrights  and  trade- 
niarks.  and  foreign  ships. 

He  had  control  over  such  varied  items  as 
a  mountainous  pile  of  gold  bars,  a  ranch  a 
Washington  apartment  house,  a  pile  of  scrap 
iron,  a  handful  of  diamonds,  a  bale  of  stocks 
and  bonds. 

Crowley  made  the  patents  available  to 
United  Statee  firms,  his  fundamental  idea 
being  service.  He  advised  Roosevelt  In  a  letter 
that  he  "was  letting  small  businessmen  jse 
patents  to  help  convert  plants  to  a  sounder 
postwar  world. "  The  cost  of  using  one  of 
40,000  enemy  patents  was  only  $50. 

These  patents,  Crowley  said,  included 
"some  of  the  finest  research  achievements  cf 
modern  science,  particularly  in  the  produc- 
tion of  dyestuffs.  plasUcs,  pharmaceuticals 
and  electrical  goods." 

EVEN    ADJUSTABLE    SLACKS 

Among  the  patents  seized  were  those  :or 
synthetic  shellac,  magnesium,  the  manufac- 
ture of  aluminum.  Improved  magnetic  aUovs, 
synthetic  hormones  and  slacks  for  women 
that  adjusted  to  various  hip  sizes. 

Crowley  took  over  the  alien  property  job 
at  a  time  AUy.  Gen.  Francis  Blddle  was  con- 
tending it  should  be  handled  bv  the  Justice 
department  and  Treasury  Secretary  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  was  insisting  It  should  be 
done  In  his  department. 

MOST    USEFUL    MAN 

By  acting  as  the  president's  friction  re- 
mover In  this  instance,  Crowley  was  estab- 
lishing what  his  close  friend  and  White  House 
adviser,  Thomas  G.  (Tommy  the  cork)  Cor- 
coran, called  a  reputation  as  "the  most  use- 
ful man  Roosevelt  had  around  him." 

""He  was  the  best  internal  diplomatist  of 
the  entire  Roosevelt  administration,"  said 
Corcoran,  the  Washington  lawyer  who  drafted 
much  New  Deal  legislation. 

"He  was  a  catalyst,  whose  various  titles 
meant  nothing.  He  had  a  very  p>€rsonal  rela- 
tionship with  Roosevelt,  who  trusted  him  for 
his  adroitness  in  handling  a  delicate  politi- 
cal situation." 

Such  a  situation  was  involved  In  Crowlev  s 
peace  making  role  in  1943  between  Vice- 
president  Henry  A.  Wallace  and  Commerce 
Secretary  Jesse  H.  Jones,  who  were  engaged 
in  a  name  calling  feud  over  control  of  war- 
time foreign  buying. 

They  were  quarreling  mainly  over  respon- 
sibilities for  delays  In  stockpiling  strategic 
materials. 
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Intervening  with  a  snappy  admonition  to 
both,  Roosevelt  abolished  Wallace's  board  of 
economic  warfare,  named  Crowley  head  of  a 
new  office  of  economic  warfare  in  July.  1943. 
and  created  the  foreign  economic  adminls- 
trailon  (FEA)  in  its  stead,  in  September,  with 
Crowley  as  administrator.  All  foreign  eco- 
nomic operations  were  thereafter  central- 
ized m  PEA. 

president    IRKED 

Concerning  the  open  brawling  between 
Wallace  and  Jones,  Crowley  recalled : 

■  Roosevelt  sent  for  me  one  day  in  1943 
and  said  he  was  going  to  let  them  both  go 
that  night  and  send  letters  to  their  homes 
He  was  tired  of  their  disagreeing  publicly. 
Wallace  was  against  everjthing  Jones  wanted 
.Mllo  Perkins  (executive  director  of  the  board 
of  economic  welfare)  was  aggressive  against 
Jones." 

In  his  letter  to  Wallace  and  Jones  the 
president  wrote: 

"I  am  sure  the  unfortunate  controversy 
and  acrimonious  public  debate  which  has 
been  carried  on  between  you  In  the  public 
press  concerning  the  administration  of  for- 
eign economic  matters  make  It  necessary 
in  the  public  interest  to  transfer  these  mat- 
ters to  other  hands. 

■  I  am  sure  the  American  p>eople  under- 
stand that  both  of  you  have  attempted  to  do 
your  duty  as  you  have  seen  It.  but  we  must 
go  forward  without  any  further  public  debate 
as  to  matters  which  are  now  academic  so  far 
ns  winning  the  war  is  presently  concerned" 

NATIVE   OF   MILWAUKEE 

The  Milo  R.  Perkins  referred  to  by  Crowley 
was  a  native  of  Milwaukee,  a  1916  Riverside 
high  school  graduate  who  had  been  put  to 
work  by  Wallace,  his  fellow  boomerang 
ttrawer.  running  the  board  of  economic  war- 
fare. 

Because  of  personnel  problems,  said  Crow- 
ley, his  assignment  as  foreign  economic  ad- 
ministrator was  "the  toughest  Job  I  had." 

■  There  were  two  personnel  groups  quarrel- 
ing with  each  other."  he  said.  "The  Jones 
group  was  always  on  my  side  and  the  Wallace 
group  always  against  me. 

"Jesse  Jones  had  more  courage  and  more 
sound  imagination  than  any  man  I  ever  knew 
la  government.  I  could  go  to  him  with  a 
problem  and  we  could  sit  down  and  talk  it 
over.  He'd  understand  it 

•  I  never  had  any  difficulty  with  Wallace. 
but  his  people  were  Just  unsound.  Perkins 
was  one  of  them  and  I  let  Milo  go." 

TIP    VIA     PRESS 

It  was  alleged  at  the  time  Roosevelt  shook 
up  the  wartime  economic  board  that  Wallace 
was  spurred  on  by  Perkins  in  his  disputes 
with  Jones  about  Jurisdiction  in  foreign  eco- 
nomic affairs. 

Crowley  himself  doesn't  remember  the  de- 
tails of  how  he  got  rid  of  Perkins  but  others 
recall  that  he  did  It  In  a  manner  they  said 
was  typical  of  him. 

They  recall  that  Crowley  didn't  want  to 
f.re  Perkins  If  there  was  any  likelihood 
Roosevelt  would  be  annoyed,  so.  according  to 
their  recollection,  he  had  a  reporter  ask  the 
president  at  a  regular  press  conference  If 
Perkins  was  to  remain  In  office. 

ARRAY   OP  AGENCIES 

When  Roosevelt  reportedly  replied  that 
Crowley  would  decide  that,  Crowley  did  In- 
deed decide,  and  a  few  hotxrs  later  Perkins 
was  out. 

Perkins,  a  skilled  raiser  of  azaleas,  was  best 
known  for  his  success  In  making  the  food 
stamp  plan  to  get  rid  of  agricultural  sur- 
pluses really  work.  That  was  when  his  good 
friend  Wallace  was  secretary  of  agriculture, 

Crowley's  new  omntbtis  bureau  consoli- 
dated the  activities  of  14  agencies  with  $35 
billion  at  his  disposal.  These  included  the 
export-import  bank.  United  Nations  relief 
:>nd  rehabilitation,   lendlease  and  organiza- 


tions set  up  to  develop  rubber  and  oil 
resources. 

Crowley  retained  his  chairmanship  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp  ,  through 
which  he  continued  to  hold  sway  over  a  large 
section  of  American  banking.  And  he  con- 
tinued as  alien  property  custodian. 

The  sole  restriction  placed  on  Crowley  was 
that  the  functions  of  his  office  ■shall  be 
exercised  in  conformity  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  by  the  secretary 
of  state." 

Crowley  was  on  the  friendliest  terms  with 
Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull.  Unlike  Wal- 
lace and  Perkins,  he  was  willing  to  submit 
wholeheartedly  to  guidance  in  matters  of 
foreign  policy. 

When  Crowley  quit  government  service  in 
October,  1946,  the  FEA  was  abolished  and  Its 
functions  were  divided  among  other  govern- 
ment departments. 

Before  Roosevelt  died  he  wrote  Crowley 
that  "In  your  hands  it  (FEA)  became  a  pow- 
erful weapon  against  our  enemies." 

Adviser   to    Presidents:    How   Radio   Priest 

Was  Muzzled 

(By  Laurence  C.  Eklund) 

The  silencing  In  1942  of  the  Royal  Oak 
I  Mich.  I  radio  priest.  Father  Charles  E. 
Coughlln,  a  shrill  critic  of  this  country's 
Involvement  In  World  War  II,  was  one  of  Leo 
T.  Crowley's  behind  the  scenes  contributions 
to  the  war  effort  that  was  much  appreciated 
by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Coughlln.  whose  harrangues  over  the  air 
and  writings  In  his  Social  Justice  magazine 
had  stirred  millions  of  devoted  followers,  was 
causing  a  lot  of  trouble  for  a  harassed  presi- 
dent trying  to  prosecute  a  war. 

Going  on  the  air  in  1926.  Coughlln  had 
built  the  Shrine  of  the  Little  Flower  with 
contributions  from  his  listeners. 

With  the  slogan  "Roosevelt  or  ruin." 
Coughlln  was  an  early  supporter  of  Roose- 
velt, lavishing  praise  on  the  New  Deal. 

But  when  the  president  failed  to  move  fast 
enough  In  pushing  the  priest's  brand  of 
populism,  the  slogan  changed  to  "Roosevelt 
AND  ruin"  and  soon  he  was  calling  the  presi- 
dent a  liar  and  an  upstart. 

In  1935  Coughlln  founded  the  National 
Union  for  Social  Justice,  a  new  political  party 
which  ran  a  candidate  for  president  In  1936. 
the  year  he  founded  his  weekly  paper.  Social 
Justice. 

OPPOSED  WAR  PREPARATIONS 

In  the  late  1930s  Ck)ughlln  opposed  Roose- 
velt's Stand  on  war  preparations,  but  In  1940 
he  visited  the  president  at  Hyde  Park.  After 
the  visit  he  broadcast  on  the  radio  in  sup- 
port of  a  Roosevelt  third  term 

But  it  wasnt  long  after  Roosevelt's  third 
term  election  that  Coughlln  resumed  speeches 
and  writings  that  were  regarded  as  extremist. 
His  talks  became  anti-British  and.  in  the 
opinion  of  some  administration  leaders,  a 
defense  of  Adolf  Hitler's  nazism.  And  he  con- 
tinued to  be  anti-Semitic. 

"The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are 
planning  a  postwar  program."  he  told  the  na- 
tion the  day  after  Pearl  Harbor.  "Vitally  re- 
lated to  that  program  is  the  confiscation  of 
all  raw  materials  in  the  world." 

Great  Britain,  the  controversial  priest 
charged,  htwl  a  propensity  for  deserting  her 
allies  "because  of  her  unwillingness  or  inabil- 
ity to  fight  her  own  battles." 

He  demanded  to  know  if  Americans  would 
bow  down  to  totalitarian  decrees  restricting 
automobile  use  and  their  way  of  life  or 
whether  they  would  listen  to  reason  and 
terminate  a  war  which  no  one  could  win  and 
which  "Americans  can  lose  completely." 

biddle  acts 
This   exhorting   of   the   nation    to   failtire 
was  too  much  for  Atty.  Gen.  Francis  Blddle, 
who  on  Apr.  14.  1942.  asked  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Frank  C.  Walker,  himself  a  Catholic,  to 


invoke  the  espionage  act  of  1917  to  suspend 
the  second  class  mail  privileges  of  Social 
Justice. 

Blddle  relied  on  a  section  of  the  act  bar- 
ring false  statements  made  with  the  Intent 
to  Interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  mUl- 
tary  forces  of  the  United  States  or  to  pro- 
mote the  success  of  its  enemies  He  de- 
nounced Social  Justice  as  •traitorous"  and 
as  mirroring  "the  Axis  propaganda  line  " 

SPECUL    GRAND    JURY 

The  attorney  general  asked  a  special  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  grand  jury  to  investigate 
whether  (^ughlin  had  falsely  represented 
that  his  parents.  Thomas  J.  and  Amelia 
Coughlln  of  Royal  Oak.  were  the  owners  of 
Social  Justice. 

The  priest  had  disavowed  any  connection 
with  the  paper  since  1940.  Its  editor  was  E. 
Perrin  Schwartz,  a  former  copy  editor  for 
The  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Offering  on  Apr.  20  to  waive  Immunity 
and  testify  before  the  grand  Jury,  Coughlln 
insisted  that  he  was  not  the  publisher,  edi- 
tor or  owner  of  Social  Justice,  but  that  he 
was  willing  to  accept  responsibility  for  its 
policies  and  content. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Crowley,  who  was 
noted  for  settling  rows  within  the  adminis- 
tration and  cleaning  up  messes.  stepi>ed  Into 
the  situation.  A  leading  Catholic  layman, 
he  had  impressive  connections  within  the 
church  hierarchy.  He  was  on  Intimate  terms 
with  princes  of  the  church. 

advice  to  r.  D.   R. 

In  his  recent  extended  interview  with  the 
writer,  Crowley  said  he  told  Roosevelt: 
"You're  making  a  martyr  out  of  him 
(Coughlln).  You  brought  him  to  Hvde 
Park,  gave  him  pubUclty.  and  when  he  went 
against  you  you  got  mad  at  him." 

Crowley  said  he  told  Blddle:  ""You  don't 
prosecute  men  because  you  dlsa^ee  with 
them." 

He  said  he  advised  the  attorney  general  he 
would  accomplish  more  by  not  suing,  and 
that  it  was  sufficient  for  Coughlln  to  show 
his  parents  as  owners  of  Social  Justice. 

Crowley  recalled  that  he  got  hold  of  Arch- 
bishop Samuel  Stritch  of  Chicago  and  Arch- 
bishop Edward  Mooney  of  Detroit — both  of 
whom  later  became  cardinals — and  told 
them  that  CoughUn  should  be  silenced. 

"I  asked  Archbishop  Mooney  to  have  him 
discontinue  his  paper  and  to  keep  him  off 
the  air,"  said  Crowley  "After  the  archbishop 
talked  to  him  he  did  go  off  the  air  and  quit 
publishing  his  paper." 

The  priest's  alternative  was  to  be  tin- 
f  rocked. 

Twenty  yesu-s  later  Biddle  who  died  last 
Oct.  8.  praised  Crowley  for  his  skill  and 
adroitness  in  handling  the  delicate  matter. 

When  the  question  of  Crowley  calling  on 
Archbishop  Mooney  in  Detroit  was  discussed, 
Biddle  said  he  wondered  whether  they  should 
talk  to  the  president  about  it  first. 

"On  the  contrary".  Leo  said,  that  would 
embarrass  both  of  them,"  Biddle  recalled 
later.  He  quoted  Crowley  as  saying:  "I'll 
bring  it  back  tied  up — then  we  can  tell  the 
president  "■ 

end  or  father  coughlin 
"In  three  days  he  was  again  in  my  office, 
smiling  and  rubbing  his  hands  at  the  suc- 
cess of  his  mission."  Biddle  continued.  The 
archbishop  had  agreed  at  once,  without  any 
stipulation  or  condition.  He  had  sent  for 
Father  Coughlln  and  told  him  that  he  must 
stop  all  his  propaganda  on  the  air  or  by 
pen,  for  the  duration  (of  the  war). 

"Social  Justice  should  not  be  published 
again.  The  archbishop  wanted  his  word  now. 
The  alternative  was  being  unfrocked.  The 
priest  agreed,  sind  the  archbishop  confirmed 
the  understanding  in  a  brief  letter  to  the 
president  FDR  was  delighted  with  the  out- 
come. TtxaX  was  the  end  of  Father  Coughlln." 
Crowley,  who  said  he  stopped  the  legal 
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proceedings  Blddle  was  considering,  recalled 
that  Roosevelt  called  Blddle  over  to  the 
White  House  after  the  Coughlln  Incident 
"and  for  six  months  I  sat  down  with  Fran- 
cis and  advised  him  " 

No  information  was  revealed  at  the  time 
as  to  how  Coughlln  had  been  silenced,  and  a 
number  of  reporters  for  liberal  newspapers 
were  critical  of  Blddle  for  not  pressing  for 
an  Indictment. 

It  was  generally  agreed  later  within  the 
administration  that  an  indictment  and  a 
noisy,  protracted  trial  raising  the  issue  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  press  would  not  have 
helped  achieve  the  national  unity  necessary 
to   the   success  of   the   war   effort. 

Cave  1962  interview 

Having  been  consigned  to  oblivion,  Cough- 
lln remained  fairly  silent  within  his  parish 
until  1962.  when  he  emerged  for  an  inter- 
view in  which  he  insisted  he  was  correct  in 
opposing  Roosevelt's  wartime  alliance  with 
Russia  and  his  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  June,  1966,  Coughllns  request  for  re- 
tirement as  pastor  of  the  Shrine  of  the  Little 
Flower  was  granted  by  a  new  archbishop. 
John  P.  Dearden.  to  whom  the  priest  had 
been  "an  obedient,  good  soldier." 

There  were  also  kind  words  that  year  from 
RichWd  Cardinal  Gushing  of  Boston,  who 
said  "Cmighlln  "was  a  man  decades  ahead  of 
his  time." 

"Before  priests  and  pastors  lobbied  openly 
for  remedial  social  legislation,  he  besieged 
congress  with  the  voice  of  the  people,"  said 
Gushing  on  the  occasion  of  the  golden  Jubi- 
lee of  the  priest's  ordination. 

"I  submit  that  our  Jubilarian  made  his 
commitment  to  the  poor  of  America  long  be- 
fore 'antlpoverty'  became  the  popular  word  of 
the  social  planners." 

BELATED  BLAST 

And  then,  last  December,  angry  words  is- 
sued once  again  from  Royal  Oak.  It  was  the 
Coughlln  of  yore,  breathing  fire  and  brim- 
stone In  a  54  page  pamphlet.  "Helmet  and 
Sword,"  his  first  since  Crowley  had  him 
silenced. 

In  It  he  denounced  liberal  priests,  bishops 
and  "loudmouthed  clerical  advocates  of  ar- 
son, riot  and  draft  card  burning." 

He  accused  his  superior,  now  John  Cardi- 
nal Oearden,  who  is  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  of 
"under  the  table  approval"  of  dissident 
priests  whose  aim  he  said  was  to  "upset 
Pope  Paul." 

The  Irrepressible  priest,  a  not  so  mellow 
78.  made  a  biting  attack  on  churchmen  who 
have  criticized  the  church  ban  on  birth 
control. 

In  a  book  being  published  this  month, 
Coughlln  claims  that  Pope  Plus  XII  was  po- 
litically blackmailed  by  secular  governments 
to  abandon  his  neutrality  stance  in  World 
War  II. 

Goughlin  hints  that  Rooeevelt  heavily  pres- 
sured the  pontiff  to  side  with  the  Allies  and 
that  the  pope  and  the  president  were  respon- 
sible for  the  cancellation  of  his  radio 
broadcasts. 


At  that  time  chain  banking,  a  hot  political 
Isaue.  was  sweeping  the  country,  and  when 
the  Wisconsin  Bankshares  Corp.  took  over  the 
two  Madison  banks,  Crowley  became  a  buyer 
of  other  stat«  banks  for  the  holding  company. 

>rAMED  BT  LA  rOLLETTE 

Republican  Oov  Philip  F.  La  Follette,  later 
head  of  the  Progressive  party,  appointed 
Crowley  to  the  state  banking  review  board, 
which  Crowley,  with  characteristic  zeal,  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  as  chairman  In  1931-'32. 

La  Follette  did  thte  on  the  advice  of  Frank 
W.  Kuehl.  who  as  an  assistant  state  attorney 
general  and  acting  banking  commissioner 
was  stabilizing  the  banks  of  the  state.  Kuehl, 
now  living  In  retirement  in  Washington  after 
many  years  of  government  service,  explained 
he  recommended  Crowley  to  La  Follette  be- 
cause of  his  belief  that  the  "chains"  should 
be  represented  on  the  new  board. 

When  Albert  Q.  Schmedeman,  a  Democrat, 
was  elected  governor  with  Crowley's  help  in 
1932  he  dumped  the  critical  problem  of  fall- 
ing "banks  In  Crowley's  lap. 

Crowley's  work  on  the  Wisconsin  board 
attracted  the  attention  of  President-Elect 
Roosevelt,  who  had  become  acquainted  with 
him  four  years  earlier. 

BECOME    U.S.    FOMtTLA 

Kven  before  Roosevelt  was  Inaugurated  for 
his  first  term  he  called  Crowley  to  Wash- 
ington to  discuss  the  Wisconsin  bank 
stabilization  plan  that  had  been  used  first  at 
Cottage  Grove. 

This  plan  became  the  formula  for  reopen- 
ing the  nation's  banks  after  the  bank  holiday. 
Crowley  and  Schmedeman  Journeyed  from 
MacJlson  to  Washington,  which  they  found 
In  a  state  of  tension  on  the  eve  of  Roosevelt's 
Inauguration  on  Mar.  4,  1933. 

It  was  cold  and  rainy  in  Washington,  and 
panic  was  spreading  among  the  people  as  the 
banking  situation  grew  worse  by  the  hour 
With  news  of  new  bank  failures  In  Penn- 
sylvania and  Massachusetts  the  tally  of 
financial  disaster  was  almost  complete. 

Excitement  rose  among  the  pre-lnaugural 
crowds  as  hundreds  of  visitors  pouring  into 
the  capital  to  celebrate  a  change  of  govern- 
ment learned  to  their  dismay  that  banks 
"back  home"  had  closed. 

They  jKJndered  a  bleak  future  as  they 
realized  their  inability  to  cash  checks  for 
hotel  expenses  and  return  transportation. 
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Adviser    to    Presidents:    State    Bank    Plan 

Model  for  Nation 

(By  Laurence  C.  Eklund) 

His  success  as  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin 
banking  review  board  thrust  Leo  T.  Crowley 
onto  the  national  political  scene  for  the  first 
time  as  an  adviser  to  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt   In   the   1933   banking   holiday. 

Having  made  some  money  In  the  stock 
market  in  the  lush  1920s,  Crowley  invested 
his  surplus  cash  in  two  banks  in  Madison, 
to  which  he  had  moved  as  a  youth  from  his 
native  Milton  Junction. 

He  bought  stock  in  the  First  National 
bank,  becoming  chairman  of  its  board,  an<i 
he  and  his  associates  bought  the  Bank  of 
Wisconsin,  of  which  he  became  president. 


CALLS  FROM   HOME 

Soon  after  arriving  in  Washington  on  a 
Friday  morning  Crowley  and  Schmedeman 
began  getting  frantic  telephone  calls  from 
Wisconsin  bankers  who  had  gone  to  Chicago 
to  confer  there  with  the  president  of  the 
First  National  bank. 

"They  told  us  they  didn't  think  they  could 
go  through  Saturday  because  of  heavy  with- 
drawals," Crowley  recalled.  "The  bankers 
holiday  was  scheduled  for  Monday,  but  they 
wanted  the  holiday  for  Saturday  Instead  ol 
Monday." 

That  night  Crowley  and  Schmedeman  met 
with  Roosevelt  in  the  Mayflower  hotel  It 
was  the  night  before  the  Inauguration,  and 
Crowley  outlined  the  situation  to  the  presi- 
dent-elect and  gave  his  advice  on  the  basis  of 
his  Wisconsin  exp)erlence. 

"When  Roosevelt  decided  he  was  going  to 
have  a  banking  holiday  he  said  to  me:  'You 
go  ahead  and  declare  yours  ( for  Wisconsin) 
for  Saturday  and  I'll  declare  mine  effective 
Monday  morning,'  "  said  Crowley.  "When  we 
got  through  with  Roosevelt  It  was  well  past 
midnight." 

WHEHK'S   O'MALLEY? 

A  resolution  calling  for  closing  the  state's 
banks  was  drawn  up.  The  next  problem  was 
to  get  hold  of  Lt.  Gov.  Thomas  J.  CMalley 
who  would  have  to  sign  it  as  acting  governor. 

"We  telephoned  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
and  asked  them  to  withhold  the  publication 
of  the  banking  holiday  resolution  until  we 
had  things  worked  out,"  Crowley  related. 


"The  announcement  in  the  Sentinel  which 
went  to  press  about  12  o'clock,  was  that  there 
was  to  be  a  banking  holiday  in  Wisconsin 
We  hadn't  had  the  resolution  drawn  yet  and 
we  hadn't  got  hold  of  Tom  O'Malley 

"It  was  along  about  3  or  4  o'clock  in  -.h, 
morning  that  O'Malley  signed  it  in  Madison 
The  Sentinel,  which  had  held  up  its  first 
edlUon,  then  published  It.  It  closed  th» 
banks  of  Wisconsin  all  up  tight,  the  day 
Roo«evelt  was  Inaugurated.  The  banks  were 
normally  open  on  Saturday. 

MmNIGHT   MEETING 

"Alter  we  got  them  closed  we  had  to  have 
some  provision  to  get  them  open  again  be- 
cause  there  was  nothing  m  the  law  that  gave 
any  one  the  power  to  open  them  again  " 

Crowley  returned  to  Milwaukee  that  Sat- 
urday  night  for  a  midnight  meeting  with 
state  bankers  at  the  First  Wisconsin  National 
bank.  The  understanding  was  that  all  "-e 
banks  would  be  opened  at  the  same  time 

Schmedeman  called  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature  and  under  the  guidance  cf 
Crowley,  who  became  known  as  "the  real  gov- 
ernor of  Wisconsin,"  the  necessary  legislation 
was  passed.  It  permitted  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  help. 

On  the  night  of  Mar.  8  Roosevelt  called  a 
group  of  congressional  leaders  to  the  White 
House  to  make  known  the  principal  features 
of  a  banking  bill  his  advisers  had  drafted 

Among  other  things,  the  measure  provided 
that  banks  would  reopen  only  under  license 
by  the  treasury.  Those  deemed  to  be  sound 
would  reopen  Immediately.  Those  about 
which  there  was  any  question  would  be  op- 
erated by  conservators  until  it  was  deter- 
mined that  they  were  completely  solvent. 
Hopelessly  Insolvent  banks  would  be  kent 
closed  and  liquidated. 

signed     same     DAT 

The  bill  was  Introduced  In  the  senate  the 
next  morning  and  passed  with  onlv  seven  dis- 
senting votes.  In  the  house,  after  30  minutes 
of  debate,  the  bill  was  passed  bv  acclamation 
and  at  8  p.m.  it  was  signed  by  the  president. 

Soon  after  that  Roosevelt,  Impressed  bv 
Crowley's  banking  savvy.  Instructed  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  then  governor  of  the  f.arm 
credit  administration  (FCA) .  to  have  Crowley 
reorganize  farm  credit  practices  In  the  mid- 
west, worklng.out  of  the  FCA  St.  Paul  office. 
He  became  co-ordlnator  of  the  federal  land 
bank  at  St.  Paul. 

"Soon  we  were  loaning  a  million  dollars  a 
day  to  keep  the  heads  of  the  farmers  above 
water,"  said  Crowley. 

FOE  OF  BED   TAPE 

Some  months  later,  at  a  dinner  in  Mlltoa 
Junction  honoring  Crowley  as  a  native  son, 
James  B.  Borden,  then  Wisconsin  budget  di- 
rector, was  telling  the  home  town  folks  th« 
secret  of  Crowley's  success. 

"Red  upe  means  nothing  to  him  In  his 
young  life."  said  Borden,  a  native  of  neigh- 
boring Milton.  "He  does  things,  then  tells  you 
to  find  the  way  out  of  it." 

Borden  suspected  on  that  occasion  that  It 
was  Crowley's  forthright  manner  that  put 
him  at  the  side  of  the  president. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  his  participation  in  the 
banking  hoUday  Crowley  In  March,  1934,  was 
named  by  the  president  to  be  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp.  iFDICl 
He  succeeded  Walter  J.  Cummlngs.  the  first 
chairman  of  FDIC,  who  went  to  Chicago  alter 
a  brief  tenure  to  be  president  of  the  Con- 
tinental Illinois  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Crowley  saw  FDIC  develop  to  a  point  where 
it  insured  60  million  bank  accounts  In  the 
United  States  up  to  $5,000.  He  sold  the  Amer- 
ican people  confidence  in  their  banking 
system. 

When  he  left  FDIC  at  the  end  of  his  gov- 
ernment service  it  was  possible  for  the  agency 
to  liquidate  and  reimburse  the  government 
the  money  it  Invested,  plus  a  dividend  of 
22 '^-r,  "and  return  every  penny  of  the  assess- 
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ments  that  the  banks  paid  to  the  corpora- 
tion." 

On  Oct.  15,  1945,  a  number  of  senators  rose 
In  the  senate  to  pay  tributes  to  Crowley  on 
his  retirement  after  nearly  12  years  as  FDIC 
chairman.  The  following  were  typical : 

Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Jr.  (Prog. -Wis.)  — 
"Mr.  Crowley  has  rendered  most  distin- 
guished public  service.  His  administration  as 
chairman  of  the  board  has  been  an  out- 
standing success.  He  took  charge  of  that  very 
important  responsibiUty  against  a  back- 
ground of  the  bank  failures  which  swept 
over  the  country  in  the  depth  of  the  great 
depression.  He  has  administered  the  corpo- 
ration without  regard  to  political  considera- 
tion and  in  the  public  interest" 

Sen.  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg  (R-Mlch  )  — 
"He  has  rendered  one  of  the  great,  out- 
standing services  of  our  time  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  When  FDIC  was  initiated  It  was 
looked  upon  as  something  of  an  experiment. 
In  many  quarters  it  was  viewed  with  skepti- 
cism. This  great  adventure  was  launched  not 
only  in  the  midst  of  considerable  doubt  in 
the  government  Itself  but  at  a  time  when  the 
fiscal  pulse  of  the  American  people  was  beat- 
ing very  low. 

"I  hesitate  to  think  what  might  have  hap- 
pened in  this  country  in  the  late  thirties  If 
there  had  not  been  popular  reliance  upon 
this  underlying  warranty  that  the  bank  ac- 
counts In  America  were  safe,  and  that  can 
never  be  dissociated  from  the  utterly  im- 
partial, always  courageous  management  Mr. 
Crowley  gave  this  great  institution." 

.'\DvisER  TO   Presidents:    State   Progressives 

Wooed  by  F.  D.  R. 

(By  Laurence  C.  Eklund) 

As  a  Democratic  workhorse  Leo  T.  Crowley 
first  became  Involved  in  local  party  affairs  in 
Madison  in  1924. 

He  strove  vainly  to  help  carry  Wisconsin 
for  Alfred  E.  Smith  for  president  in  1928, 
•Ahen  his  analysis  of  the  mid-west  vote  won 
The  respect  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Crowley  told  in  an  interview  how  at  about 
That  time  he  first  met  Roosevelt  in  his  New 
York  apartment  after  FDR  had  decided  to 
run  for  governor  of  New  York. 

Crowley  said  Roosevelt  told  him  to  keep  in 
touch  with  him  and  write  him  a  letter,  but 
to  send  the  letter  to  his  New  York  apartment, 
not  to  Albany.  He  quoted  Roosevelt  as  tell- 
ing him  then  that  he  was  going  to  trv  to 
pet  the  nomination  for  president  in  1932"and 
that  then  "we'll  be  together." 

A   close  friendship 

It  was  the  beginning  of  a  close  friendship. 
From  that  time  on,  Crowley  served  as  Roose- 
•elt's  poUtlcai  eyes  and  ears  for  Wisconsin. 
Minnesota.  North  and  South  Dakota  and 
Iowa. 

The  Roosevelt  landslide  of  1932  swept 
Crowley's  friend  Albert  G.  Schmedeman.  Into 
office  as  governor  of  Wisconsin,  along  with 
some  Inexperienced  legislative  candidates 
whom  Crowley  had  Induced  to  run  to  help 
fill  out  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Crowley  recalled  that  Schmedeman  told 
him,  somewhat  plaintively:  "You  got  me 
elected  now  you've  got  to  help  me." 

"I  told  him  I  didn't  want  a  Job  with  a 
title  ...  I  would  help  all  I  could."  Crowley 
said.  "He  was  taking  up  pieces  of  legislation 
and  asking  what  I  thought.  Al  was  taking  it 
easy  and  I  was  working  harder." 

RICHELIEU    OF    WISCONSIN 

Although  he  had  no  official  title,  Crawley 
became  Schmedeman  s  chief  adviser.  His 
quietly  effective  organizing  ability  gave 
him  virtual  control  of  the  state. 

His  office  was  wherever  he  could  find  a 
desk  and  a  chair.  Probably  the  busiest  man 
in  the  state  capitol,  he  had  up  to  200  callers 
a  day. 

During  that  period  Crowley  was  known  as 
the  Richelieu  of  the  Schmedeman  adminis- 
tration. 


The  reference,  inspired  perhaps  as  much 
by  envy  as  by  admiration,  was  to  the  brilliant 
Cardinal  Armand-Jean  du  Plessis  de  Riche- 
lieu, who  for  18  years  in  the  17th  century 
was  the  absolute  ruler  of  France  under  Louis 
XIII. 

CLOSE    TO    PROGRESSIVES 

When  he  moved  onto  the  national  scene. 
Crowley  became  one  of  the  busiest  men  in 
Washington,  too.  Roosevelt  sought  his  polit- 
ical advice,  as  well  as  piling  one  Job  after 
another  on  him 

Crowley  was  the  president's  liaison  with 
the  La  Follette  Progressives,  causing  some 
dlsgruntlement  among  old  line  Wisconsin 
Democrats  who  woefully  described  them- 
selves as  "steiKhlldren"  of  the  New  Deal. 

Both  Roosevelt  and  Crowley  liked  Sen. 
Robert  M  La  Follettee.  Jr  Crowley  regarded 
him  and  James  F.  Byrnes  of  South  Carolina 
as  the  two  most  capable  senators  he  knew. 

In  1938.  at  Roosevelt's  stiggestion,  Crowley 
tried  to  get  the  La  Follettes  not  to  run  a 
candidate  for  senator  on  the  Progressive 
ticket  against  Democratic  Sen.  F.  Ryan 
Duffy,  whom  Roosevelt  also  liked. 

The  strategy  didn't  work,  however.  The 
Progressives  Insisted  on  running  their  own 
candidate.  Herman  L.  Ekern.  As  a  result  the 
liberal  vote  was  split,  and  Duffy  was  defeated 
by   Republican   Alexander   Wiley. 

When  Roosevelt  was  running  for  a  third 
term  in  1940  Crowley,  again  on  behalf  cf 
the  president,  arranged  for  support  of  Pro- 
gressives m  the  state-wide  elections  :f  thev 
would  support  the  president. 

BARGAIN    MADE 

The  bargain  was  agreed  upon  and  Roose- 
velt carried  the  state  while  Sen.  La  Follette, 
who  was  later  to  reject  the  president  as  a 
warmonger,  won  re-election  by  a  wide  margin. 

A  businessman,  Crowley  spoke  the  language 
of  businessmen,  many  of  whom  were  Repub- 
licans, and  they  often  co-operated  with  him. 
He  was  on  good  terms  with  congressmen  of 
both  parties. 

As  one  prominent  Republican  congress- 
man commented  at  the  time:  "We  can  do 
business  with  Crowley  because  he's  a  man 
of  his  word." 

One  of  the  leading  Republicans  in  congress 
with  whom  Crowley  got  along  well  was  Sen. 
Arthur  H.  V'andenberg  of  Michigan. 

LETTER    TO    VANDENBERG 

"Vandenberg  and  I  were  very  close,"  said 
Crowley.  "In  1934.  when  he  was  up  for  re- 
election In  Michigan,  which  was  one  of  the 
worst  states  in  the  country  for  banking  trou- 
ble, he  wrote  me  a  letter  and  Mked  me  some 
questions  about  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corp. 

"Answering  his  letter,  I  thanked  him  for 
his  Interest.  He  had  helped  me  on  banklnp 
legislation  and  he  used  my  letter  for  public- 
ity purposes  in  his  campaign." 

Asked  whether  he  objected  to  that,  Crow- 
ley replied:  "Well,  it  made  some  cf  the 
Democrats  mad." 

Crowley  related  how  he  recommended 
Henry  A.  Wallace  to  Roosevelt  as  his  vlce- 
presldentlal  running  mate  In  1940  even 
though  personally  he  would  have  preferred 
Byrnes. 

He  said  Roosevelt  asked  for  his  analysis  of 
a  list  of  possible  running  mates. 

Included  were  Wallace,  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice William  O.  Douglas,  Sen.  Burton  K. 
Wheeler  of  Montana,  House  Speaker  William 
B.  Bankhead  of  Alabama  and  Jesse  H.  Jones, 
who  ran  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corp. 

Crowley  said  he  was  analyzing  the  names 
that  afternoon  when  Roosevelt  called  again 
and  said:  "Come  over  and  let's  go  over  those 
names  again." 

He  said  he  told  the  president  that  appar- 
ently what  he  was  worried  about  was  that 
he  had  had  trouble  with  Vice-President  John 
Natnce  Garner  and  was  looking  for  a  running 
mate   who    "would   be   satisfied   with   being 


vice-president,  would  not  be  runnnlng  for 
president  and  would  carry  out  your  policies" 

"I  said:  'I  think  the  one  fellow  that  can 
help  you  would  be  Henry  WaUace,' "  said 
Crowley.  "I  said  he  could  help  as  a  rvmnlng 
mate  and  would  co-operate  with  Roosevelt." 

Roosevelt  then  told  Crowley  he  would  give 
Robert  E.  Hannegan— the  Mlssourlan  who 
was  later  to  become  Democratic  national 
chairman  and  then  postmaster  general — a 
letter  stating  that  either  Wallace  or  Douglas 
would  be  satisfactory  as  his  running  mate. 

SENT  TO  CHICAGO 

This  was  a  week  before  the  national  con- 
vention In  Chicago,  and  Roosevelt  asked 
Crowley  to  go  to  Chicago  "to  work  with  the 
fellows  and  nominate  Henry  Wallace  IT  you 
can." 

"I  told  him  that  I  thought  Jimmy  Byrnes 
would  make  the  best  vice-president  for  him." 
said  Crowley.  "He  said:  'No.  the  colored  ques- 
tion would  come  up  and  we'd  have  a  lot  of 
trouble  with  It  and  I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  take  Wallace.'  " 

I  Byrnes  later  said  Roosevelt  told  him  he 
should  be  nominated  for  vice-president,  but 
that  Roosevelt  did  not  believe  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  was  yet  ready  to  accept  any  man 
from  the  deep  south,  either  for  president  or 
vice-president.  Byrnes  said  Roosevelt  told 
him  he  did  not  agree  with  those  who  doubted 
the  wisdom  of  nominating  Byrnes  because  of 
his  religious  history  Byrnes  was  baptized  a 
CathoUc  but  later  became  a  Protestant.] 

Later,  In  Chicago.  Hannegan  met  with 
Roosevelt  and  afterward  reported  to  Crowley 
that  Byrnes  would  be  satisfactory  as  a  run- 
ning mate. 

SCOOP    FOB    JOtTBNAL 

"When  the  president  called  me  that  Sun- 
day night  at  the  Blackstone  hotel  after 
dinner  I  said:  'I  understand  you  approved 
Jimmy  Byrnes  '  He  said:  No,  and  you  and  1 
understand  one  another  You  know  who  I 
approved.  I  haven't  told  anyone  else  about 
Wallace,  but  I  told  you.  What  1  said  still 
goes'  " 

Crowley  recalled  telling  J.  Donald  Ferguson 
of  The  Milwaukee  Journal  that  Wallace 
would  be  nominated  for  vice-president,  and 
that  Ferguson  had  a  "scoop"'  on  the  story  well 
in  advance  of  Wallace's  nomination. 

Ferguson,  in  a  story  dated  Julv  16.  1940, 
that  earned  the  headline  "Wallace  Likely 
Prospect  for  Place  on  Ticket."  referred  to  the 
then  secretary  of  agrlculttire  as  a  "dark 
horse"  candidate. 

The  Journal  man,  later  to  become  president 
and  editor  of  The  Journal,  reported  that 
Roosevelt  had  brought  Wallace  to  Washing- 
ton from  Iowa  as  a  Progressive  Republican 
and  that  New  Deal  insiders  were  saying 
frankly  that  without  the  Progesslve  Republi- 
can votes  there  weren't  enough  Democratic 
votes  in  the  country  to  win  in  1940. 


Adviser    to    Presidents:     Railroad    Wanted 

Po'WDER  Plant  Near  Baraboo  and  Got  It 

There 

(By  Laurence  C.  Ekltmd) 

The  political  support  of  Leo  T.  Crowley,  a 
man  of  great  behind  the  scenes  Influence 
throughout  the  more  than  three  terms  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  served  as  president,  was  not 
a  matter  that  was  taken  lightly  by  members 
o^  congress — from  other  states  as  well  as 
CTOwley"6  native  Wisconsin. 

Although  Republican  Rep.  William  H. 
Stevenson  of  Onalaska  was  permitted  to 
make  the  announcement  In  1941,  It  was  well 
known  within  the  Wisconsin  congressional 
delegation  that  it  was  Crowley  who  saw  to 
It  that  the  $65  million  Badger  Ordnance 
Works  was  located  in  the  Merrlmac-BaralKX) 
area  In  Sauk  county. 

There  was  some  ptizzlement  over  selection 
of  a  7,400  acre  site  that  Included  some  of 
the  state's  richest  farm  lands. 

In  a  somewhat  querulous  front  page  edi- 
torial The  Milwaukee  Journal  demanded  to 
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know  why  such  rich  agricultural  land  was 
selected  for  the  big  powder  plant  rather  than 
sandy  WBst«s  available  In  other  parts  of  the 
state. 

RAILROAO    WANTED    Ir 

Twenty-eight  years,  later.  Crowley  has  pro- 
vided the  answer.  It  was  because  the  North 
Western  roed  wanted  it  there. 

Crowley  recalled  that  Rowland  L.  (Bud) 
Williams,  then  president  of  North  Western, 
told  him  he  wanted  to  have  the  powder  plant 
located  In  the  Merrlmac-Baraboo  area  be- 
cause his  railroad  ran  there  and  he  wanted 
to  get  some  business  for  the  raUroad. 

"I  said  yes  I'd  help  him,  "  Crowley  recalled. 
"I  went  with  him  to  the  office  of  Gen. 
George  C,  Marshall,  then  army  chief  of  staff, 
introduced  him,  and  told  George  what  ha 
wanted. 

"It  was  Marshall  as  chief  of  staff  who  made 
the  decision.  Then  they  had  to  get  all  that 
farm  land  out  there  and  I  got  two,  three  or 
four  real  estate  men  to  get  options  for  them 
on  several  farms.  They  flnsaiy  worked  It  out." 

Mn.WAUKEE    ROAD   An>KD,  TOO 

Crowley  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the 
Milwaukee  road,  which  went  to  Sauk  City. 
also  got  some  business  through  the  selection 
of  the  site. 

-  He  b«atened  to  make  It  clear  that  there 
waa  no- conflict  of  Interest  involved  on  his 
part,  since  this  decision  waa  made  In  1941 
and  he  didn't  become  chairman  of  the  Mil- 
waukee road  until  December,  1945. 

"It  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  army  to 
have  transportation  available."  he  said.  "The 
two  railroads  got  some  business  and  the  local 
people  got  employment." 

Crowley  explained  that  then,  as  now,  it 
was  ctistomary  to  let  the  local  congressman 
make  the  announcement.  Thtis  Stevenson, 
the  Republican  whose  district  included  Sauk 
county  at  the  time,  was  generously  allowed 
to  announce  a  decision  made  by  a  E>emocratlc 
administration. 

In  making  public  details  provided  him  by 
the  war  department,  Stevenson  said  on  Oct. 
29.  1941 : 

"This  particular  location  was  selected  be- 
cause It  Is  ideal  for  powder  works.  The  area 
is  well  drained  and  sandy  .vad  It  is  hidden 
away. 

"It  Is  considered  desirable  to  have  plants  of 
this  type  established  away  from  the  sea  coast 
and  away  from  large  centers  of  population. ' 
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munition  stepped  up.  It  employs  about  4  800 
F>er8ons. 

Lester  Muckerman,  an  OUn  Mathleson  of- 
ficial at  East  Alton,  111.,  recently  estimated 
the  plants  value  at  $350  million.  There  are 
about  1,500  buildings  scattered  around  the 
property,  many  of  them  separated  by  walls  of 
earth  and  stone  to  minimize  the  danijer  of 
an  ejcploslon. 

A  $300  million,  five  year  Improvement  plan 
for  the  sprawling  explosives  works  has  been 
drafted.  This  includes  a  new  acid  plant  esti- 
mated to  cost  upward  of  $5  million.  After 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  use  the 
army  says  that  much  of  the  plant  needs'  Im- 
provement. 

The  facility  U  the  only  plant  In  the  coun- 
try producing  ball  powder  for  the  M-ie  rifle 
the  basic  weapon  being  used  by  today's 
soldier.  ^ 

The  plant  would  be  needed  for  a  long  time 
even  If  the  Vietnam  war  were  to  end  Im- 
mediately, according  to  John  M.  Troyer 
civilian  executive  assistant  to  Lt.  Col.  Russell 
O.  Bnoch,  the  plant  commander. 


September  30,  1969 

Milwaukee  road's  finance  oommlttee  is 
$81,400  a  year.  He  Is  also  chairman  of  the 
Wisconsin  Public  Service  Corp..  with  office^ 
n  Milwaukee  and  public  utility  operations 
In  various  areas  of  the  state 

Crowley,  who  neither  smokes  nor  drinks 
because  of  his  slnusee.  has  spent  much  of  his 
life  living  in  hotels— the  Mayflower  in  Wash- 
Ington  and  the  Blackstone  in  Chicago. 

In  Chicago  he  Is  chauffeured  between  the 
Blackstone  and  his  office  by  a  Milwaukee 
road  employe  in  a  rented  Ford 
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son,  FOR  "camouflage  ■ 
And  to  blunt  the  criticism  of  conservation- 
ists and  Sauk  prairie  farmers,  Capt.  W.  G. 
Hoar  of  the  army  quartermaster's  division  ex- 
plained that  the  good  soil  of  the  Sauk  prairie 
was  vital  to  the  proposed  plant  because  of 
"landscaping  for  camouflage." 

Hoar  contended  that  the  sandy  soil  of 
Adams  or  Juneau  counties,  which  had  been 
proposed  as  alternative  sites,  would  not  be 
suitable  because  rich  topsoil  would  have  to 
be  hauled  In  and  that  would  be  more  ex- 
pensive than  buying  good  land  In  the  first 
place. 

Back  In  1941  war  department  officials 
would  admit  only  that  the  Sauk  county  site 
was  selected  because  of  "Influence  from  the 
White  House."  That  Influence  was  exerted 
by  Crowley  through  his  good  friend,  the  then 
occupant  of  the  White  House. 

At  the  time  the  decision  was  made  Mer- 
rlmac,  a  quiet  village  on  the  Wisconsin  river, 
claimed  a  population  of  234  persons. 

The  North  Western  road  ran  through  there, 
all  right,  but  none  of  its  trains  stopped  there! 
The  nearest  station  was  Lodi,  seven  miles 
away,  to  which  two  trains  ran  daily.  Other 
rail  connections  were  through  Baraboo. 

REVITALIZED     IN     1966 

Reflecting  on  his  key  role  in  the  selection 
of  the  site,  Crowley  was  pleased  to  point  out 
that  "they're  still  operating  up  there,  and 
the  plant  has  been  revitalized." 

The  plant,  operated  for  the  army  by  Olln 
Mathleson  Chemical  Corp.,  was  reactivated 
in    1966   as   Vietnam   war   demands   for   am- 


AuviBEB  TO  Presidents:  Big  Man  in  Govern- 
ment Is  in  Big  Business,  Too 
(By  Laurence  C.  Eklund) 
lally  when  the  Milwaukee  road  passen- 
ger train  puUs  out  of  Chicago  for  Madison, 
Wis.,  at  6:30  pjn.  Thursday,  the  private  rail- 
road car  of  Leo  T  Crowley,  the  road's  board 
chairman.  Is  attached. 

That  would  be  Leo  Crowley,  the  successful 
man  of  business  as  contrasted  with  Leo 
Crowley,  the  powerful  government  official  of 
the  Roosevelt  era.  going  home  for  the 
weekend. 

In  the  private  railroad  car.  a  symbol  of 
past  elegance  that  is  still  used  by  a  number 
of  railroad  execuUves,  Crowley  is  served  din- 
ner by  ONeil  Barnes,  a  former  Milwaukee 
road  dining  car  steward. 

He  will  spend  the  weekend  In  his  12  room 
Tudor  style  home  overlooking  Lake  Wlngra 
often  in  the  company  of  adoring  nieces  and 
nephews,  children  and  grandchildren  of  his 
late  brothers  and  a  sister. 

Then  on  Monday  morning,  after  being 
served  breakfast  by  one  of  his  three  sisters 
who  keeps  house  for  him,  he  returns  to  his 
private  car  for  the  Journey  back  to  Chicago 
beginning  at  7:15. 

DIRECTLY    TO    OFFICE 

When  the  train  arrives  In  Chicago  he  goes 
directly  to  his  office— room  874  In  the  Union 
Station  building. 

Crowley  also  uses  the  private  car  for  busi- 
ness trips.  He  used  It  in  Milwaukee  to  enter- 
tain luncheon  guests  when  he  was  pushing 
construction  of  the  new  Union  station  as  an 
adornment  to  a  revitalized  downtown  Mil- 
waukee to  be  used  by  both  the  Milwaukee 
and  North  Western  roads. 

With  the  exception  of  the  years  1963  to 
1966  Crowley  has  been  chairman  of  the  Mil- 
waukee road  board  since  December,  1946 

He  has  spent  much  of  his  time  in  recent 
years  working  toward  consummation  of  the 
$1.5  billion  merger  of  the  MUwaukee  and 
North  Western  roads  Into  a  22,000  mile  rail 
network  serving  the  midwest  and  northwest 

Pinal  arguments  were  held  before  the  In- 
terstate commerce  commission  a  month  ago 
on  the  recommendation  of  ICC  examiner 
Henry  C.  Darmstadter  that  the  merger  be 
approved,  to  effect  savings  of  about  $31  7 
million  a  year. 

DECISION    DUE    SOON 

A  decision  Is  expected  late  this  year  or 
early  In  1970. 

The  North  Western  and  the  Milwaukee 
since  early  in  1965  have  had  a  merger  agree- 
ment under  which  the  former  would  acquire 
the  latter.  But  recently  the  North  Western 
has  suggested  the  "possible"  purchase  of  Its 
assets  by  the  MUwaukee,  which  would  re- 
verse the  roles  of  buyer  and  seller. 

Crowley's  aggregate  income  as  chairman 
of  the  board,  director  and  chairman  of  the 


LONG    A    MILLIONAIRE 

He  gets  to  his  office  at  about  7:46  a  m  and 
the  chauffeur  usually  picks  him  up  at  about 
3:30  or  3:45  p.m.  to  return  him  to  his  hotel 
where  he  goes  to  bed  at  11  p.m.  and  gets  ud 
at  5  a.m.  ^ 

Yellowing  newspaper  clippings  of  25  years 
ago  described  Crowley  as  a  millionaire  then 
It  seems  safe  to  assume  that  he  has  not 
become  Impoverished  since. 

Crowley,  who  took  over  the  support  of 
a  large  family  after  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1913.  had  no  comment  on  his  current 
financial  condition,  except  to  say:  "Well  hope 
I  leave  my  sisters  comfortable." 

Because  of  his  responsibilities  as  head  of 
a  large  family  Crowley  was  unable  to  con- 
tinue his  formal  education  beyond  gradua- 
tion from  Madison  Central  high  school.  Later 
in  life,  however,  he  was  made  an  honorary 
member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  denoting  schol- 
arship, and  he  managed  to  pick  up  half  a 
dozen  honorary  doctorates  from  Catholic 
colleges  and  universities. 

As  a  result  of  what  he  conceded  later  were 
•good  breaks.  "  Crowley  made  money  in  the 
stock  markets,  because  a  prominent  Madison 
banker  and  by  the  time  he  became  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp  m 
1934  was  rated  a  prosperous  businessman 

In  1939  Crowley  accepted  the  lucrative 
Job  of  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  "billion 
dollar  •  Standard  Gas  &  Electric  Co  a  Chi- 
cago utility  holding  company  from  which  he 
eventually  drew  a  salary  of  $75,000  a  year. 

F    D.  R.    APPROVED 

Time  magazine  noted  at  the  time  that 
Crowley  took  the  utility  job  "with  apparen- 
White  House  approval."  a  fact  that  he  con- 
firmed In  the  Interview  with  this  reporter 

President  Roosevelt  let  me  operate  as 
chairman  of  Standard  Gas  all  those  year<: 
I  was  in  government."  said  Crowley. 

There  was  no  conflict  of  Interest  problem 
at  all.  he  said,  In  the  fact  that  he  was  getting 
875,000  a  year  from  Standard  Gas  when  he 
was  not  taking  a  government  salary. 

When  it  was  suggested  that  it  was  remark- 
able that  he  was  able  to  handle  the  Standard 
Gas  Job  for  seven  years  while  holding  down 
several  big  government  Jobs.  Crowley  ex- 
plained that  the  company  moved  personnel 
from  New  York  to  Washington  'who  were 
capable  of  doing  things." 

PROPERTY   TO   LIQUTOATE 

It  was  during  that  period,  he  said  that 
the  utility  holding  company  act  was  passed 
Under  the  act  big  utility  holding  companie.« 
had  to  liquidate.  Standard  Gas  had  property 
all  over  the  countrj-  which  it  had  to  liquidate 
•What  we  were  doing  was  cleaning  up  the 
oalance  sheets  to  comply  with  the  law  "  he 
said. 

Crowley  tried  vainly  to  resign  from  the 
government  three  times.  In  1939,  he  said  he 
told  Roosevelt  he  had  accepted  appointment 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Pan  American 
Airways  and  the  board  of  Lehman  Corp  ,  the 
Wall  street  Investment  firm  He  quoted 
Roosevelt  as  telling  him: 

•No,  you  go  back  and  you  retire  from  both 
those  boards  and  tell  them  I  don't  want  you 
to  quit.  We  may  be  Involved  In  a  war  and 
I  want  you  to  stay  with  me  until  after  the 
war.  After  the  war  I'll  help  you  with  any- 
thing you  want." 

So  Crowley  resigned  from  the  boards  of 
Pan  American  and  the  Lehman  Corp 

Later,  when  he  tried  to  resign  from  the 
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government  during  the  war.  Roosevelt  told 
him:  "I  cannot  accept  your  resignation.  You 
are  doing  a  fine  Job.  and  I  want  you  to  re- 
main until  Germany  is  eliminated  from  the 
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war.' 

His  top  pay  with  the  government,  before  he 
Joined  Standard  Gas  &  Electric,  was  $15,000 
a  year,  which  was  then  the  salary  of  a  cabinet 
officer  He  was  a  "nothing  a  year"  man  the 
rest  of  the  time 

When  Crowley  Joined  the  Milwaukee  road 
as  board  chairman  In  1945  it  had  Just  re- 
turned to  private  control  after  10  years  of 
receivership. 

M  other  limes  in  a  busy  business  career 
Crowley  served  on  the  board  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Co..  the  National  Guardian  Life  Insur- 
ance Co,  and  the  Pox  River  Paper  Co. 

His  family  once  owned  the  Goodall- 
Crowley  Oil  Co  at  Belolt.  He  owned  an  In- 
terest In  radio  station  WEMP  in  MUwaukee 
until  he  sold  it  in  1944  to  the  late  Mrs. 
Robert  M.  La  FoUette.  Jr. 


LETS  NOT  FENCE  IN  THE 
FOUNDATIONS 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  far- 
leaching  changes  in  the  tax  treatment 
of  private  foundations  have  been  pro- 
po.^ed  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
HR.  13270).  Some  of  these  proposals 
ha\e  already  generated  a  tremendous 
amount  of  public  concern  over  their 
po.-.sible  effect  upon  the  vital  contribu- 
tions which  fotmdations  make  to  the 
scientific,  intellectual,  cultural,  and 
.soc:al  development  of  this  country.  In 
!ny  opinion,  this  concern  is  quite  rightly 
ju-'.ified. 

The  sub.ject  of  foundation  tax  reform 
1.;  .1  complex  and  delicate  one.  It  must  be 
deliberated  in  depth  and  with  great  care. 
In  Mrdcr  to  continue  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  some  of  the  funda- 
mental issues  involved.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  informative  article  entitled  "Let's 
No;  Fence  in  the  Foundations,"  written 
by  Irwin  Ross,  and  published  in  Fortune 
fo!  June  1969,  prior  to  the  passage  of 
H.R   13270  in  the  House. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Article 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Let's  Not  Pence  in   the  Foundations 

(By  Irwin  Rossi 
T!,e  men  who  run  America's  foundations 
jre  worried.  As  custodians  of  great  wealth 
wielding  unique  influence  in  the  nation's 
!i;e,  they  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
cri-.icism.  But  in  recent  months  the  critical 
chcrus  has  grown  louder,  and  foundations 
now  face  the  likelihood  of  legislation  that 
covila  conceivably  limit  their  freedom  and 
■=:c;i[-  of  operation. 

Tv.o  unrelated  developments  have  con- 
tributed to  the  change  In  atmosphere.  On  the 
one  hand,  foundations  have  become  in- 
cresiingly  involved  with  the  controversial 
prjbiems  of  poverty  and  race  relations,  pro- 
voking charges  that  they  have  become  "too 
arrogant,  too  biased,  and  too  political, "  as 
one  syndicated  columnist  put  it.  Even  the 
usually  friendly  New  York  Times  has  urged 
fou.-idations  to  adopt  '•informal  rules"  to 
avoid  "the  role  of  a  shadow  government 
not  responsive  to  the  electorate."  At  the  same 
time,  the  growing  public  clamor  for  tax  re- 
form has  focused  attention  on  the  financial 
malpractices  of  some  foundations,  stirring 
demands  for  drastic  curbs  on  the  way  they 
do  business. 

In  February,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,   which   Initiates   all   tax   legisla- 
tion, began  a  long-heralded  investigation  of 
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foundations  During  several  days  of  public 
hearings,  committee  members  heard  every 
criticism,  prejudice,  and  vagrant  anxiety  cur- 
rently voiced  about  foundations:  they  were 
blatant  tax  dodges;  they  had  surrepUtlously 
invaded  the  political  arena:  they  spent  their 
money  frivolously,  often  rewarding  favored 
friends:  they  squandered  vast  sums  abroad 
Some  witnesses  proposed  reforms  or  punitive 
measures.  For  example.  Representative 
Wright  Patman  of  Texas,  who  has  been  con- 
ducting a  personal  crusade  against  founda- 
tions Since  1961.  called  for  a  20  percent  tax 
on  gross  Income  and  capital  gains. 

Sensing  the  mood,  top  Treasury  oflBclals  In 
the  Nixon  Administration  presented  an  elab- 
orate packet  of  proposals,  largely  dealing 
with  the  financial  operations  of  foundations 
With  this  in  hand.  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills 
took  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Into 
closed  session  at  the  end  of  April  to  write  the 
legislation  it  will  ultimately  report  out  to 
the  House 

Some  reform  is  undoubtedlv  needed-  but 
the  danger  Is  that  In  Its  zeal  to  eliminate 
abuses  of  the  tax-exemption  privilege.  Con- 
gress could  end  up  crippling  a  valuable 
American  Institution.  If  the  basic  phllan- 
thropic  operations  of  foundations  should  be 
curtailed  or  hampered,  we  would  all  be  im- 
poverished At  their  best,  foundations  are  a 
great  source  of  initiative  and  experiment 
that  enormously  eru-lch  the  life  of  nations. 
In  the  U.S.  they  have  developed  into  a 
powerful  force  for  social  change  and  human 
betterment — a  third  force,  as  it  were.  In- 
dependent of  business  and  government. 

Even  the  most  reputable  foundations  are 
guilty  of  lapses  of  judgment,  but  the  broadest 
possible  freedom  of  action  Is  an  essential 
ingredient  of  their  successes.  They  have  often 
provided  the  seed  money,  the  risk  capital 
for  enterprises  that  neither  government  nor 
business  has  the  interest  or  capacity  to 
pusue.  Sixty  years  ago  a  mere  $18,000  grant 
from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching  launched  Abraham 
Plexner's  famous  survey  of  the  deplorable 
state  of  American  medical  educaUon.  a  study 
that  ultimately  led  to  a  revolutionary  up- 
grading of  standards  In  its  earlv  years,  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  sponsored  a  public- 
health  program  that  eliminated  the  de- 
bilitating disease  of  hookworm  from  the 
southern  U.S.  and  from  flXty-two  foreign 
countries. 

In  recent  years,  sizable  financial  support 
from  the  Ford  and  Rockefeller  foundations 
has  led  to  the  development  of  new  strains 
of  rice  and  wheat  that  will  soon  enormous- 
ly increase  the  food  supply  in  all  of  Asia. 
Birth-control  programs  in  the  populous 
countries  of  the  underdeveloped  world  would 
never  have  got  beyond  the  pilot  stage  with- 
out foundation  support.  Here  in  the  U.S  , 
grants  from  the  Taconlc.  Ford,  and  Carnegie 
foundations  financed  preschool  projects  for 
impoverished  youngsters  that  became  the 
inspiration  for  Head  Start,  the  most  popular 
undertaking  of  the  federal  antlpovertv  pro- 
gram. In  the  early  Sixties.  Ford  Founda- 
tion money  backed  a  new  concept  in  legal 
aid  for  the  poor— neighborhood  law  offices  in 
slum  areas — which  flowered  into  a  large-scale 
program  under  government  auspices  a  few 
years  later.  The  examples  can  be  multiplied 
endlessly. 

DOLL  LIBRARIES  AND  STATUS  SYMBOLS 

Much  of  the  current  criticism  tends  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  foundations  come  In 
various  shapes  and  sizes.  There  are  an 
enormous  number  of  them.  According  to  the 
Foundation  Center,  the  chief  information- 
gathering  agency  in  the  field,  .some  22.000 
foundations  were  in  existence  at  the  end  of 
1968.  and  they  are  proliferating  rapidly;  in 
1950  there  were  only  1,000,  and  last  year 
alone  2.000  new  ones  were  created.  fThe  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  counted  more  than 
30.000  foundations  In  1968,  but  some  of  the 


organizations  it  regards  as  foundations  either 
lack  endowments  or  do  not  make  grants  i 

The  best  known  are  the  large  general- 
purpose  foundations,  which  support  a  wide 
range  of  causes.  More  numerous,  and  gen- 
erally much  smaller,  are  the  special-pur- 
pose foundations  (some  of  which  are  quite 
narrow  In  their  Interests,  like  the  Interna- 
tional Doll  Library  Foundation  of  Greenwich 
Connecticut).  There  is  a  separate  category 
of  over  200  community  loundaUons,  whose 
endowments  come  from  a  variety  of  local 
donors  and  whose  income  Is  distributed  al- 
most exclusively  to  local  charities  About 
2,000  company  foundations  constitute  stUl 
another  group;  these  are  sponsored  by  cor- 
porations and  serve  as  conduits  for  corporate 
charity.  Though  they  are  nominally  inde- 
pendent, their  trustees  are  mostly  officers 
of  the  sponsoring  corporation 

Well  over  half  of  all  the  foundations  are 
small  family  operations,  most  of  which  lack 
a  professional  staff  or  even  an  oflSce  they 
are  usually  run  by  the  donor,  his  children 
and  perhaps  the  family  lawjer.  Indeed,  about 
two-thirds  of  all  foundations  are  very  small 
with  assets  of  less  than  $200,000  or  "annual 
grants  totally  under  $10,000.  In  many  in- 
stances they  are  little  more  than  status  sym- 
bols for  their  donors — or  tax  shelters 

All  told,  U.S.  foundations  control  $20  5 
billion  in  assets  and  give  out  about  $1  5 
bllUon  a  year.  Nearly  18  percent  of  those  as- 
sets are  held  by  the  Ford  Foundation  which 
is  by  far  the  biggest,  with  well  over  $3  billion 
in  its  portfolio.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation 
comes  next  with  $890  million,  then  the  Duke 
Endowment  with  $629  million.  Twenty-sU 
foundations  have  assets  of  over  $100  million 
each,  fifteen  of  over  $200  million.  Fewer  than 
7  percent  of  the  foundations  control  90  per- 
cent  of  all  assets 

All  of  which  amounts  to  a  vast  agglomera- 
tion of  wealth,  pledged  to  public  charity  but 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  private  in- 
dividuals— a  condition  that  inevitably  in- 
spires concern  and  sometimes  controversy 
about  the  way  foundations  spend  their 
money.  The  concern  is  natural,  but  some  of 
the  crltclsm  is  eccentric,  not  to  say  absurd 
Thus  Patman.  testifying  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  decried  the  vast  sums 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  spent  abroad  in 
1966:  'The  Foundation  spent  81.693.762  In 
India,  but  not  a  penny  in  Arkansas.  It  spent 
half  a  million  dollars  in  Uganda,  but  not  a 
cent  in  Idaho  It  spent  more  than  $1  million 
in  Nigeria,  but  it  could  bring  luelf  to  spend 
only  $1,000  In  Kentucky." 

Patman  was  equally  outraged  about  grants 
made  by  the  Bollingen  Foundation,  a  Mel- 
lon creation,  which  operates  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  cultural  programs  in  the 
country.  He  accused  Bollingen  of  specializ- 
ing in  ■the  development  of  trivia  into  non- 
sense." because  It  financed  such  research 
projects  as  "the  phenomenolog>-  of  the  Iran- 
ian religious  consciousness"  and  "the  origin 
and  significance  of  the  decorative  types  of 
medieval  tombstones  in  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina." Said  Patman:  'If  the  Mellons  are 
more  interested  in  medieval  tombstones 
than  in  Pittsburgh  poverty  .  .  .  that  is  the 
Mellons'  affair.  However,  there  is  no  obliga- 
tion upon  either  the  Congress  or  the  Ameri- 
can citizenry  to  give  the  Mellons  tax-free 
dollars  to  finance  their  exotic  interests. '• 

EDtrCATTON    OR    SEVERANCE    PAT? 

Congressmen  had  considerably  more  rea- 
son to  be  disturbed  by  some  recent  activities 
of  the  Ford  Foundation.  Notable  were  the 
voter-reelstratlon  drive  that  Ford  financed 
during  the  1967  mayoralty  election  in  Cleve- 
land, and  the  "travel  and  studv"  awards  to- 
taling $131,069  that  It  gave  to  eight  aides  of 
Robert  Kennedy  after  the  assassination  last 
year.  McGeorge  Bundy.  president  of  the 
foundation,  spent  four  and  a  half  hours  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  In  the 
course  of  which  he  defended  both  actions. 

The   grants   to   the   Kennedy   staff   stirred 
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up  more  of  a  fuss  In  Wa8blng:ton  than  any 
other  single  foundation  action.  Bundy  ex- 
plained that  he  and  his  colleagues  wanted 
"to  help"  the  men  after  the  tragedy.  The 
most  appropriate  method  seemed  to  be  to 
Invite  several  of  them  to  participate  In  the 
foundation's  long-established  "travel  and 
study"  award  program,  a  species  of  advanced 
adult  education  "designed  to  develop  the 
abilities  and  educational  backgrounds  of 
persons  ...  In  fields  In  which  the  founda- 
tion works."  The  generous  grants  covered 
both  compensation  and  travel  expense  For 
example,  Jerry  Bruno,  who  had  been  In 
charge  of  planning  Kennedy's  campaign 
trips,  was  given  $19,450  for  a  seven-month 
study  of  "methods  and  styles  of  national 
political  campaigning  in  the  United  States" 
Bundy  stressed  that  all  eight  individuals 
were  eminently  qualified  for  the  awards, 
which  had  previously  been  given  to  more 
than  2,000  people. 

He  had  trouble,  however,  in  persuading  the 
committee  that  with  the  Kennedy  men  the 
project  was  truly  educational.  "It  looks  to 
me  like  severance  pay,"  remarked  Repre- 
sentative John  W.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  the 
ranking  Republican  member.  Other  Wash- 
ington observers  suspected  political  favorl- 
tlsai^^-an  unwarranted  assumption,  given 
the*  CtX)lness  of  Bundy 's  relations  with  the 
late  Senator — or  what  Life  called  "Intra- 
Establlshment  clubblness."  Bundy  was 
clearly    vulnerable    when    he    Invoked    com- 


pxisslonate  reasons,  rather  than  resting  his 
case  on  the  personal  qualifications  of  the 
recipients.  The  Ford  Foundation  had  not 
previously  been  In  the  business  of  personal 
charity. 

In  the  Cleveland  episode,  the  foundation 
had  made  a  $175,000  grant  to  the  local  chap- 
ter of  CORE.  A  portion  of  the  money  went 
for  a  voter-registration  drive  in  three  Nagro 
slums — at  a  time  when  a  Negro  candidate. 
Carl  Stokes,  was  running  for  mayor.  In  many 
quarters,  the  foundation  grant  was  held  to 
be  partly  responsible  for  Stoke's  victory. 
Bundy's  congressional  inquisitors  wanted  to 
know  whether  this  venture  was  educational 
or  political,  and  If  pwlitical  was  it  not  Inap- 
propriate for  a  tax-exempt  foundation? 

Bundy  defended  voter-registration  drives 
as  a  proper  field  for  foundation  activity, 
slnc^  they  extended  democratic  participa- 
tion. He  insisted  that  the  foundation  had 
never  examined  the  connection  between  a 
particular  registration  campaign  and  the 
election  of  a  specific  individual;  he  thought 
that  would  be  Improper.  The  fact  was,  how- 
ever, that  in  Cleveland  the  registration  drive 
could  only  redound  to  the  advantage  of  one 
candidate.  Once  again,  Bundy  was  vulnerable. 
The  foundation  would  have  been  beyond 
criticism  had  it  also  financed  voter  registra- 
tion drives  in  three  white  areas  of  Cleveland. 

The  testimony  before  the  committee  left 
a  number  of  Congressmen  with  the  feeling 
that  foundations  had  too  much  freedom. 
"The  area  of  foundations'  activities  is  almost 
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Wide  open,"  Representative  Byrnes  later 
complained.  "Anything  that  anybody  can 
conceive  of  can  be  said  to  be  educational 
We  must  develop  some  guidelines." 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  already  lays 
down  some  guidelines,  but  they  are  quite 
vague  Oddly,  the  code  does  not  even  define 
foundations,  but  lumps  them  with  a  variety 
of  other  tax-exempt  organizations  that  also 
receive  tax-deductible  gifts.  (According  to 
the  generally  accepted  definition,  a  founda- 
tion Is  a  private,  nonprofit  organization  wnth 
a  principal  fund  and  its  own  board,  whose 
money  comes  from  private  sources — not  from 
public  appeals — and  which  makes  grants  to 
outside  organizations;  it  may  also  operate 
certain  programs  of  its  own.)  The  code 
specifies  that  foundations  and  other  philan- 
thropic organizations  can  have  the  privilege 
of  tax  exemption  if  they  engage  in  religious, 
charitable,  scientific,  literary,  or  educational 
activities,  as  well  as  "testing  for  public 
safety"  and  "the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
children  or  animals  "  They  are  prohibited 
from  participating  in  election  campaigns  and 
from  devoting  a  "substantial  part"  of  their 
actlrttles  to  lobbying — defined  in  the  code 
as  "carrying  on  propaganda,  or  otherwise 
attempting,  to  influence  legislation."  There 
is  no  definition  of  "substantial."  however. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  makes  such  a 
determination  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  depending 
on  the  amount  of  lobbying  and  the  volume 
of  other  activities. 


1961  (in  millions) 


Assets 


Ford  Foundation {3,659 

Rockeleller  Foundation ^ 890 

Duke  Endowment 629 

Lilly  Endowment 580 

Pew  Memorial  Trust  (1967  figures) 437 


W.  K.  Ksllogg  Foundation  

Charles  Stewart  Mott  Foundation. 

Kresge  Foundation 


John  A.  Hartford  Foundation 

Carnegie  Corporation  ol  New  York. 
Alfred  P.Sloan  Foundation 


435 

413 

353 

352 
335 
329 


Longwood  Foundation 

Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund 

Moody  Foundalion 

Houston  Endowment  (1%7  figures). 


Grants 
and  Date 

Income     projects     founded    Founder 


tMajor  fields  of  endeavor 


$155 

32.8 

21.5 

6.8 

5.8 

14.2 
15.6 

7.4 

16.6 
13.4 
13.7 


$256.8 

38.9 

18.1 

6.9 

4.9 

13.6 
12.2 


1936 

1913 

1934 

1937 

1957 

1930 
1926 


Henry  Ford  and  Edsel  Ford  (Fori  Motor 

Co.). 
John  D.  Rockefeller  (oil) 


James  B.  Duke  (tobacco). 

Lilly  family  (drugs) 

Pew  family  (oil) 


W.  K.  Kellogg  (cereals) 

Charles  Stewart  Mott  (G.M  ). 


4.8  1924    Sebastians.  Kresge  (variety  stores) 


15.5 
12.6 
15.9 


1929 
1911 
1934 


John  A  Hartford  (A  &  P). 
Andrew  Carnegie  (steel).. 
Alfred  P  Sloan  (G.M.).... 


226 

7.0 

3.9 

1937 

222 

8.4 

7.8 

1940 

200 

6.6 

4.7 

1942 

193 

14.3 

3.1 

1937 

Pierre  S.  du  Pont  (E.  I.  duPont  de  N  imours 

&  Co.). 
Rockeleller  family  (oil) 

Mr  and  Mrs.  William  L  Moody  Jr.  (cotton, 

banking,  and  insurance). 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Jones  (investments). 


Nearly  all-inclusive. 

Education,    medicine,    art,    agriculture,    urban 

problems. 
Education,    hospitals,    religion,   child   caie-in 

North  and  South  Carolina. 
Community  services  and  urban  problems,  edu- 
cation, religion,  primarily  in  Indiana. 
Education,  hospitals,  religion,  various  conserva- 
tive causes. 
Medicine,  agriculture,  and  education 
Education,  health,  and  welfare  programs,  pri- 
marily in  Flint.  Mich. 
Education,  hospitals  and  medical  programs,  arts. 

and  humanities. 
Medical  research. 
Education. 
Science,  engineering,  higher  education,  managi 

ment. 
Operation    ol    Longwood    Gardens,    a    park   in 

Pennsylvania:  hospitals  and  education. 
Agencies    in    the    New    York   area,   and   special 

worldwide  projects. 
Education  and  medicine  in  Texas. 

Education,  primarily  in  Texas. 


The  regulations  also  define  "scientific.  ' 
"educational,"  and  "charitable"  pursuits  in 
broad  terms.  Eklucational  activity  Is  not  nec- 
essaj-ily  confined  to  the  classroom,  and  an 
organization  is  regarded  as  educational  even 
if  it  advocates  a  particular  viewpoint,  "so 
long  as  it  presents  a  sufficiently  full  and  fair 
exposition  of  the  pertinent  facts."  If  it  merely 
presents  unsupported  opinion,  its  tax  exemp- 
tion can  be  revoked — as  happened  to  H.  L. 
Hunt's  Life  Line  Foundation,  whose  princi- 
pal activity  was  sponsoring  conservative  radio 
commentators.  As  for  "charitable"  activities, 
the  Internal  Revenue  definition  compre- 
hends the  normal  meaning  of  the  term  as 
well  as  efforts  "to  lessen  neighborhood  ten- 
sions," to  defend  human  and  civil  rights,  and 
"to  combat  community  deterioration  and 
Juvenile  delinquency." 

The  difficulty  about  "tightening  up"  the 
Language  of  the  law,  as  Byrnes  and  some 
others  have  suggested,  is  that  the  exercise 
can  easily  become  too  restrictive;  in  an  effort 
to  eliminate  one  undesirable  type  of  activity, 
the  prohibition  may  be  drawn  too  sweep- 
ingly.   The  problem  is  illustrated   by  one  of 


the  Treasur}''s  recent  proposals.  Responding 
to  the  criticism  of  the  Ford  Foundation's 
voter-registration  drive  in  Cleveland,  the 
Treasury  has  Included  In  its  recent  proposals 
a  recommendation  that  foundations  be  for- 
bidden to  engage  in  any  activity  "directly 
connected"  with  an  election  campaign,  no 
matter  how  educational  In  purpose.  Such  a 
blanket  prohibition  would  encompass  all 
voter-registration  drives,  as  well  as  all  edu- 
cational programs  about  the  Issues  and  panel 
discussions  involving  the  candidates.  In 
other  words,  foundations  would  have  to  re- 
frain from  doing  what  even  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  are  free  to  do  under  the 
"equal  time"  law. 

Once  the  government  starts  to  regulate 
the  program  area  of  foundations,  it  is  im- 
possible to  foresee  where  the  process  will  end. 
Congressman  Patman  would  presumably  pro- 
hibit sending  foundation  money  abroad;  he 
would  also,  one  gathers,  like  "to  eliminate 
"trivia"  and  "nonsense"  from  the  cultural 
programs  of  foundations  How  could  that  be 
done  without  setting  up  some  national  arbi- 
ter to  Judge  the  worthiness  of  a  symphony 
orchestra  or  an  art  museum? 


One  of  the  great  virtues  of  foundations  is 
the  broad  charter  now  permitted  them  in 
law.  Their  freedom  is  essential  to  their  leav- 
ening role  in  society.  They  must  be  free  to 
pioneer,  to  aid  projects  that  lack  majority 
support.  Indeed  to  aid  unpopular  causes. 
Without  such  freedom  there  would  be  little 
point  in  maintaining  private  philanthropy 

A  ROLE  GOVERNMENT  CANNOT  PERFORM 

It  can  be  argued,  of  course,  that  there  is 
something  undemocratic  in  the  institution 
of  the  private,  tax-exempt  foundation  Here 
is  a  vast  reservoir  of  wealth  in  private  hands. 
answerable  to  no  one  but  self-perpetuaung 
boards  of  trustees.  It  is  wealth  that  was 
privately  created,  of  course,  but  Inasmuch  as 
estate  duties  range  up  to  77  i>ercent.  most 
cf  it  would  have  gone  to  the  federal  Treas- 
ury had  It  not  been  donated  for  philan- 
thropy. Even  the  few  foundations,  like  Car- 
negie and  Rockefeller,  that  were  created  be- 
fore the  estate  tax  was  passed  in  1916.  have 
benefited  from  tax  exemption  on  their  port- 
folio earnings  The  retention  of  these  enor- 
mous funds  in  private  hands  can  be  Justi- 
fied only  on  the  grounds  that  there  is  a  role 
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for  private  philanthropy  that  government 
cannot  perform.  That  role  is  to  help  provide 
a  dispersion  of  initiative  in  society,  a  multi- 
plicity of  sources  furnishing  support  for  all 
the  winds  of  doctrine 

In  the  end  the  best  Justification  of  foun- 
dations is  their  results.  Sometimes  the  results 
are  so  evident  as  to  be  beyond  argument,  as 
with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation's  malaria- 
control  program  or  with  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion's generous  grants  ($180  million  to  date) 
that  kept  educational  television  alive 
through  many  lean  years.  Even  the  science  of 
rocketry  and  space  exploration,  on  which  the 
government  has  since  spent  billions,  was 
dependent  in  its  early  years  on  the  slender 
but  sturdy  reed  of  foundation  support.  Prom 
1934  to  1941,  the  Daniel  and  Florence  Gug- 
genheim Foundation  was  the  sole  backer  of 
Dr.  Robert  H.  Goddard.  whose  pioneering  dis- 
coveries in  rocketry  laid  the  basis  for  the  new 
technology.  During  most  of  Goddard's  life, 
the  U.S.  Government  lacked  the  vision  to 
finance  him. 

THEY    can't    stay    ABOVE    THE    BATTLE 

It  often  takes  years,  of  course,  before  the 
final  outcome  of  foundation  efforts  becomes 
apparent.  In  the  interim  the  test  is  whetlier 
foundations  are  undertaking  worth  while 
projects  that  otherwise  might  not  get  done. 
The  relevance  and  utility  of  foundation  pro- 
grams are  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in 
their  ciurrent  involvement  with  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  race  relations,  and  urban 
conflict.  In  the  early  I960's  the  large  foun- 
dations spend  timidly,  if  at  all,  in  these  areas; 
civil-rights  groups,  for  example,  received 
their  only  wholehearted  support  from  such 
small  foundations  as  Taconic,  New  World, 
Field,  and  the  Stern  Family  Fund.  In  the  last 
few  years,  however,  the  large  foundations 
Have  devoted  an  increasing  proportion  of 
their  resources  to  urgent  domestic  problems. 
As  a  group,  in  1968  American  foundations 
spent  an  estimated  $270  million — more  than 
18  percent  of  their  total  outlays — on  pro- 
grams dealing  with  poverty  and  race  rela- 
tions. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  for  example. 
now  commits  about  a  quarter  of  its  funds  to 
its  Equal  Opportunity  Program,  which  aids 
Mexican-Americans  and  Indians  as  well  as 
Negroes  in  combating  discrimination  and 
developing  more  effective  leadership.  The 
Ford  Foundation,  which  last  year  allocated 
over  S62  million  to  Its  National  Affairs  divi- 
sion— about  30  percent  of  its  total  program — 
is  all  over  the  lot,  helping  to  finance  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
slum  area  in  Brooklyn,  supporting  income- 
maintenance  experiments  among  the  poor, 
trying  to  encourage  reform  In  blg-clty  police 
departments,  educating  the  clergy  iii  urban 
problems,  aiding  a  church-sponsored  effort  to 
combat  prejudicial  radio  and  TV  broadcasts. 
Ford  also  gave  sizable  assistance  to  a  host  of 
minority-group  organizations.  Including 
SI, 050,000  for  the  National  Urban  League's 
"New  Thrust"  an  effort  to  develop  stable  new 
leadership  in  Negro  slums. 

The  foundations'  Increasing  involvement 
In  the  domestic  arena  underscores  a  simple 
fact  that  was  less  apparent  in  the  past:  to  be 
effective  a  foundation  must  make  choices, 
take  sides,  support  causes.  In  such  matters  as 
population  control,  civil  rights,  and  school 
decentralization,  a  foundation  takes  sides  by 
merely  funding  a  project.  To  be  above  the 
battle  Is  to  be  irrelevant;  to  be  relevant  is  to 
risk  controversy. 

Is  there  any  danger  or  impropriety  In  such 
one-sided  involvement  on  the  part  of  orga- 
nizations spending  quasi-public  funds? 
There  might  be  if  U.S.  foundations  were  a 
monolithic  force.  But  in  fact,  they  vary 
greatly  In  thedr  interests,  preferences,  pohti- 
cal  predilections.  Right  now.  to  be  sure,  some 
of  the  biggest  and  most  visible  foundations — 
Ford.  Rockefeller,  Carnegie,  Danforth— are 
liberal  in  their  orientation.  But  there  are 
also    some    large    conservative    foundations. 


such  as  the  Pew  Memorial  Trust  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  Lilly  Endowment  in  Indianap- 
olis, and  the  Moody  Foundation  in  Galveston. 
Pew,  for  example,  supports  such  conservative 
organizations  as  the  Christian  Anti-Commu- 
nism Crtisade,  Americans  for  the  Competitive 
Enterprise  System,  the  Freedoms  Foundation 
at  Valley  Forge,  and  Harding  College  of 
Searcy.  Arkansas.  None  of  the  conservative 
foundations  happen  to  be  activist  as  the 
liberal  ones,  but  this  condition  need  not  be 
immutable. 

The  great  strength  of  American  founda- 
tions IS  the  availability  of  an  organization 
for  every  taste  and  cause  The  Charles 
Stewart  Mott  Foundation,  whose  $413  million 
assets  make  it  seventh  in  the  national  rank- 
ing, is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  Flint.  Michigan,  where  the  ninety- 
three -year -old  benefactor  makes  his  home 
Mott's  j-oungest  son,  Stewart,  runs  an  en- 
tirely different  kind  of  foundation  in  New 
York  called  Spectemur  Agendo  ("Let  us  be 
known  by  our  deeds").  It  supports  programs 
that  Stewart  Mott  proudly  proclaims  to  be 
"unconventional,  controversial,  and  unac- 
ceptable to  traditional  sources  of  founda- 
tion support ."'  Among  them:  abortion  educa- 
tion, and  research  in  extrasensorv  nercen- 
tion.  ■  ^ 

The  great  freedom  and  discretionary  pow- 
ers of  foundations  obvlouslv  lead  to  error  at 
times.  While  further  legal  restraints  on  pro- 
grams would  be  unwise,  foundations  might 
profitably  rethink  some  of  their  own  guide- 
lines to  prevent  such  blunders  as  those  Ford 
made  with  the  Kennedy  staff  awaixls  and  the 
Cleveland  voter-registration  drive.  Signifi- 
cantly, help  in  this  task  mav  come  from  the 
recently  established  Commission  on  Founda- 
tions and  Private  Phllanthropv,  a  panel  of 
distinguished  private  citizens  headed  by 
Peter  G.  Peterson,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Bell  &  Howell  Co.  The  commission  is 
planning  to  study  the  matter  of  appropriate 
guidelines  regarding  "controversial  pubUc 
policy  issues."  as  well  as  the  whole  range  of 
foundation  activities,  in  the  hope  of  ward- 
ing off  Ul-consldered  regulatory  action. 

WHERE    ACTION    IS    NEEDED 

This  plea  for  freedom  embraces  only  the 
program  area  of  foundations.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  financial  operations  of  founda- 
tions, there  is  a  compeUing  case  for  tighter 
government  regulations.  In  this  area  many 
abuses  have  occurred,  particulariy  on  the 
part  of  small  foundations  The  more  blatant 
abuses  can  be  reached  by  present  law.  which 
requires  that  a  foundation  "be  operated  ex- 
clusively"" for  religious.  educaUonal.  chari- 
table, or  the  other  permissible  purposes  If 
a  foundation  is  used  for  the  palpable  benefit 
of  the  people  who  control  it,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  can  crack  down  by  revoking 
its  tax  exemption. 

A  celebrated  example  Is  the  Public  Health 
Foundation  for  Cancer  and  Blood  Pressure 
Research,  which  was  controlled  b>"  the  late 
James  H.  Rand  Jr.  of  Remington' Rand  In 
1965  Internal  Revenue  alleged  that  Rand 
sold  his  Connecticut  home  to  the  foundation 
for  over  $231.000— for  use  as  a  research  cen- 
ter—and then  continued  to  live  in  it.  The 
foundation  also  paid  the  household  expenses 
and  the  salaries  of  Rand's  servants.  Nearly 
$160,000  was  spent  to  construct  a  research 
laboratory  in  Stuart,  Florida,  to  grow  vege- 
tables free  of  toxic  Insecticides;  the  vegeta- 
bles were  consumed  by  Rand  and  his  friends. 
Three  grants  totaling  $650,000  went  to  close 
personal  associates  of  Rand,  for  use  in  the 
"advancement  of  human  welfare  " — appar- 
ently their  own.  The  I.RJS.  claimed  a  tax 
deficiency  of  $11,700,000  plus  a  $5,900,000 
fraud  penalty.  Rand  is  dead;  the  foundation, 
whose  assets  don't  cover  the  tax  bill,  is  lltll 
gating  the  matter  and  prefers  not  to  talk 
about  the  entire  unpleasantness. 

In  general,  however,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  has  been  too  permissive.  It  does  not 
deal,  for  example,  with  the  confilct  between 


public  and  private  interest  that  arises  when 
a  foundation  is  used  to  preserve  control  of 
a  corporation.  This  is  commonly  done  by 
giving  the  foundation  a  controlling  bloc  of 
stock,  much  of  which  would  otherwise  have 
to  be  sold  off  to  pay  estate  taxes.  Thus  the 
W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  controls  Kellogg 
Co.,  through  a  trust  that  owns  about  51  per- 
cent of  the  cereal  company's  shares;  the 
John  A.  Hartford  Foundation  exercised  ef- 
fective control  of  A  &  P;  the  Lilly  Endow- 
ment,  which  owns  23  percent  of  Eli  Lilly  & 
Co.,  ensures  that  the  Lilly  family  la  not  like- 
ly to  be  dislodged  from  control.- 

When  a  foundation  is  used  in  this  way, 
its  public  obligations  do  not  necessarily  get 
slighted  The  Ford  Foundation,  which 'orig- 
inally held  88  percent  of  the  motor  com- 
pany's stock  (in  nonvoting  shares),  has  over 
the  years  given  away  $3.4  billion,  a  sum 
nearly  as  great  as  its  current  a«sets.  The 
foundation  regularly  distributes  capital 
gains  as  well  as  income  and  in  every  one 
of  the  last  ten  years  has  cut  into  its  "prin- 
cipal to  finance  its  programs.  And  its  hold- 
ing of  Ford  stock  has  dwindled  to  25  5  per- 
cent. 

Philanthropy  does  get  shortchanged,  how- 
ver.  when  the  corporate  stock  that  a  foun- 
dation holds  for  control  purposes  produces 
meager  Income.  For  Instance,  the  Lilly  En- 
dowment keeps  virtually  all  its  assets  in  low- 
yielding  Ell  Lilly  stock  (Whose  market  value, 
however,  has  advanced  an  average  23  per- 
cent In  the  last  five  years);  last  year  the 
endowment's  disbursements  amounted  to 
only  1.2  percent  of  its  assets.  The  James  Ir- 
vine Foundation  owns  over  53  percent  of 
Irvine  Co..  which  in  turn  owns  a  sixth  of 
the  land  in  Orange  County.  California;  it 
gets  only  enough  income  to  make  charitable 
contributions  of  about  $1  million  a  year— 
though  it  modestly  values  Its  assets  a't  $123 
million. 

HOW    TO    MAKE    THEM    GIVE    AWAY    MORE 

To  get  at  this  kind  of  problem,  the  Treas- 
ury has  proposed  certain  changes  in  the  law 
One  would  make  it  mandatorv  for  a  founda- 
tion to  distribute  every  year  a  sum  equal  to 
at  least  5  percent  of  its  investment  assets  .A 
two-year  transition  period  would  be  allowed  ) 
Another  would  require  foundations  to  divest 
themselves  of  controlling  interests  in  busi- 
nesses within  five  years  of  receiving  such 
control.  Ownership  of  35  percent  of  the  vot- 
ing shares  of  a  corporation  would  be  regarded 
as  conclusive  evidence  of  control;  if  the 
equity  was  between  20  percent  and  35  per- 
cent. Internal  Revenue  would  examine  the 
facts  and  determine  whether  effective  con- 
trol existed  The  public  Interest  would  as- 
suredly be  served  by  both  these  measures. 
Many  more  millions  would  be  available  for 
philanthropy  if  foundations  with  low-yield 
assets  were  forced  to  spend  principal  6r  to 
diversify  holdings. 

REPORTING    TO    THE    PUBLIC 

The  other  main  area  of  foundation  abuse  is 
in  what  is  called  "self-dealing"— sales  and 
purchases,  loans  and  twrrowings  between  the 
foundation  and  the  people  who  control  it 
Under  present  law.  if  a  foundation  rents 
property  or  makes  a  loan  to  its  donor,  it  must 
charge  a  "reasonable"  rent  or  interest  rate, 
and  demand  adequate"  security  The  regu- 
lation, however,  is  verv  difficuJt  to  police  In 
a  case  cited  by  the  Treasury,  the  William 
Clay  Jr.  Foundation  of  Port  Worth  lent 
money  to  a  corporation  controlled  by  its 
donor.  The  only  security  for  the  loan  vi-as  an 
oral  promise  that  the  corporation  would  exe- 
cute  a   mortgage   on   its   real   estate   if   the 

'  The  Henry  Luce  Foundation  has  owned 
12.1  percent  of  the  common  stock  of  Time 
Inc.,  publishers  of  Fortune,  since  the  death 
of  Henry  R.  Luce  m  1967.  In  1968  the  foun- 
dation had  assets  of  $87  million  and  dis- 
tributed almost  $2  million  to  various  proj- 
ects in  public  affairs,  education,  religion, 
and  the  Par  East. 
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foundation  so  requested.  The  foundation 
never  made  such  a  request.  The  I.R  S  chal- 
lenged the  transaction  on  the  grounds  that 
there  wae  no  adequate  security :  if  the  cor- 
poration went  bankrupt.  Its  promise  to  pro- 
duce a  mortgage  would  be  valueless  The 
court,  however,  held  that  the  security  was 
adequate.  In  another  case,  a  donor  contrib- 
uted $65,000  to  a  foundation;  the  money  was 
then  lent  back  to  the  donor's  firm  He  was 
thvis  In  the  neat  position  of  getting  an  in- 
come-tax deduction  for  money  Invested  In 
his  own  business. 

The  Treasury  advocates  abolishing  all  self- 
dealing.  It  also  recommends  that  mandatory 
civil  penalties  be  Imposed  on  foundation 
personnel  who  violate  any  of  the  proposed 
new  rules,  and  that  the  federal  courts  be 
given  the  authority  to  ensure  that  founda- 
tion assets  are  used  for  charitable  purposes. 
Among  other  things,  the  courts  could  fine  or 
remove  trustees,  rescind  transactions,  and 
divest  assets.  Up  to  now,  the  states  alone  have 
had  this  power,  and  only  a  dozen  states  have 
enforcement  programs. 

One  significant  area  is  not  covered  by  the 
Treasury  proposals:  the  obligation  of  foun- 
dations to  let  the  public  know  what  they  are 
doing.  Most  of  the  large  foundations  feel  this 
obll^tlon  keenly;  they  publish  detailed  an- 
"  nual"  reports  and  answer  almost  any  question 
about  their  activities.  But  many  foundations 
are  amazingly  hostile  to  public  scrutiny  The 
Pew  Memorial  Trust,  the  flfth-largest  foun- 
dation in  the  country,  publishes  no  report 
and  will  not  even  receive  reporters.  In  re- 
bufHng  Fortune's  inquiries.  Allyn  R.  Bell  Jr.. 
who  runs  the  trust,  referred  blandly  to  "our 
announced  desire  of  remaining  anonymous 
as  far  as  possible." 

Of  the  22.000  US.  foundations,  only  140 
publish  annual  reports;  for  the  rest,  the  only 
publicly  available  information  about  their 
finances  and  program  is  to  be  found  in  the 
skimpy  data  that  they  file  with  Internal 
Revenue.  Form  990A  lists  the  recipient  of 
each  grant  and  the  money  involved,  but  pro- 
vides no  descriptive  data  about  the  purposes 
for  which  the  funds  were  expended.  The 
paucity  of  information  from  the  great  ma- 
jority "of  the  foundations  Is  scandalous,  but 
Is  unlikely  to  be  rectified  until  they  are 
legally  required  to  produce  annual  reports. 

The  abuses  of  foundations  can  readily  be 
eUmlnated,  without  prejudicing  the  integrity 
of  the  institution.  The  institution  deserves 
to  be  preserved,  whatever  the  loss  of  revenue 
to  the  Treasury  from  estate  taxes.  The  full 
record  shows  that  foundations  are  worth 
their  price. 


RECESS 

Mr.  KElsTNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  leave  morning  business  still  open 
when  the  Senate  convenes,  if  the  Senate 
convenes  prior  to  2  p.m. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  stands  in  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair.  The  morning  busi- 
ness will  remain  open  if  the  Senate  con- 
venes prior  to  2  p.m..  at  which  time  the 
imflnished  business  will  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  by  unanimous  consent,  under 
the  previoiis  order. 

Thereupon  'at  1  o'clock  and  1  minute 
p.m.>  the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  2  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
GflBcer  (Mr.  Gravel  in  the  chain. 


FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT  OP  1969 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  of  yesterday,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  stated. 

The  Lbgislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S.  2917) 
to  improve  the  health  and  safety  condi- 
tions of  persons  working  in  the  coal  min- 
ing industry  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous  consent  agreement,  the 
roll  will  be  called  to  ascertain  the  pres- 
ence of  a  quorum. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  momentarily?  We 
are  doing  a  little  talking. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
HncHEs  in  the  chair; .  It  is  nondebatable. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
coal  mining  industry  is  today  a  high- 
ly  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  agreement  is  in  ef- 
fect. The  agreement  will  have  to  be  called 
off,  or  the  Senator  will  have  to  have  a 
quonmi  call. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unanimous 
consent  agreement  be  waived  so  that 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  cannot  hear  the  unanimous 
consent  request. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unanimous 
consent  agreement  be  waived  so  that  we 
might  permit  discussion  and  debate  on 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JA'vns.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  am  willing  to  waive 
the  unanimous  consent  agreement  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, but  I  am  not  willing  to  vacate  the 
unanimous  consent  agreement  at  this 
time.  If  that  is  understood,  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the  presence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

(No.  103  Leg.) 
Aiken  Dominick  Kennedy 

Allen  Eagleton  Long 

Allctt  Ellender  Mathias 

Anderson  Ervln  McCarthy 

Baker  Fannin  McClellan 

Bayh  Fong  McGee 

Beiimon  Fulbrlght  McGovern 

Bernett  Goldwater  Mclntyre 

Bible  Goodell  Metcalf 

Boggs  Gore  Miller 

Brooke  Gravel  Mondale 

Burdlck  Grlffln  Montoya 

Byrd.  Va.  Gurney  Moss 

Byrd,  W.  Va.        Hansen  Mundt 

Cannon  Harris  Murphy 

Ca»e  Hartke  Muskle 

Church  Holland  Nelson 

Cook  HolllngB  Packwood 

Cooper  Hruska  Pastore 

Cotton  Hughes  Pearson 

Cranston  Inouye  Pell 

Curtis  Jackson  Percy 

Dodd  Javits  Prouty 

Jordan,  N.C.       Proxmlre 


Randolph 
Rlblcoff 
Ruaaell 
Sax  be 
Schwelker 
Scott 

Smith.  Maine 
Smith,  111 


Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Sjrmlngton 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 


TydlngB 

Williams,  N  J 
'Williams,  Del 
Yar  bo  rough 
Young,  N.  Dak 
Young,  Ohio 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  <  Mr.  Eastland  i 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr 
Mansfield)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  iMr.  Hart)  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  iMr.  Magntjson)  are 
absent  on  oflacial  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Hughes  in  the  chair  > .  A  quorum  is  pres- 
ent. 

Under  the  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment, the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
45  minutes  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  45  mmutes. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Randolph  > 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

THE  COAL   MINER   IS   A   RESPONSIBLE  CITIZEN 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  cooperation  of  my  able 
colleagues,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  (Mr. 
Yarborough  >  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  '  Mr.  Williams  ) . 

Mr.  President,  the  coal  mining  indus- 
try is  today  a  highly  mechanical  com- 
plex, depending  to  a  large  degree  on  the 
well-developed  American  ability  to  pro- 
vide machines  aiid  technology.  The  men 
who  mine  coal  no  longer  have  picks  and 
shovels  as  their  basic  tools.  In  the  larcer 
imderground  mines,  as  in  all  surface 
mining,  they  use  huge  machines,  to  tear 
the  coal  from  the  earth,  and  do  their 
work  in  supen'entilated  atmosphere. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  in  our  con- 
sideration of  this  important  legislation  to 
improve  the  working  conditions  of  min- 
ers the  Labor  Subcommittee  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  necessity  have  been  compelled  to  de- 
vote much  attention  to  matters  of  a  tech- 
nical nature. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  had 
firmly  fixed  in  our  minds  the  realization 
that  what  we  were  doing  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  men  who  work  in  one  of 
our  most  hazardous  industries.  While  vve 
dealt  with  technology  as  the  way  to  im- 
prove health  and  safety  conditions  in  the 
mines,  the  men  who  will  benefit  were 
also  discussed,  both  in  Congress  and  by 
interested  parties  elsewhere. 

The  technical  aspects  of  this  legisla- 
tion have  been  explored  at  length,  and 
they  will  be  given  further  close  scrutiny, 
as  we  consider  the  measure  in  this  forum. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
discuss  the  men  of  the  mining  industrj- 
without  whom  the  industry  could  not 
operate  despite  its  status  as  one  of  the 
most  highly  mechanized  in  the  United 
States. 

I  have  known  miners  all  of  my  life.  I 
grew  up  in  a  mining  State,  the  one  it  is 


my  privilege  to  represent  In  the  Senate 
together  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
I  Mr.  Byrd).  So,  over  the  years.  I  have 
become  acquainted  with  men  who  mine 
coal.  Hence,  I  am  familiar  with  their 
attitudes,  their  problems,  their  philoso- 
phy and  their  way  of  life. 

I  know  the  miners  of  West  Virginia 
and  other  mining  regions  as  stalwart 
citizens  of  their  communities,  subject  to 
the  same  fears  and  joys,  the  same  am- 
bitions and  desires  as  people  elsewhere. 
In  short,  miners  are  not  as  different  from 
nonminmg  citizens  as  they  are  some- 
times depicted. 

They  are  proud  of  their  trade  as  min- 
ers, one  that  requires  considerable  skill 
and  judgment,  particularly  in  today's 
sophisticated  mines. 

I  regret  considerably  that  miners  too 
frequently  have  been  pictured  as  other 
than  what  they  are.  Too  often  they  have 
been  "discovered"  in  the  hills  and  valleys 
where  the  coal  lies  and  where  miners 
live  and  work.  Then,  unfortunately,  min- 
ers as  a  class — as  a  whole — are  presented 
as  ignorant,  exploited  semihumans  lack- 
ing in  intelligence  or  the  simplest 
amenities  of  civilized  life. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  not  true.  It  is 
not  fair.  It  is  a  cruel  misrepresentation  of 
a  strong  and  independent  segment  of  our 
society. 

I  am  becoming  disgusted  at  hearing  and 
I  am  tired  of  seeing  the  coal  miners  of 
West  Virginia  depicted  as  men  who  live 
like  animals.  That  is  not  true  at  all.  More 
men  work  at  coal  mining  in  West  Virginia 
than  at  any  other  job,  and  coal  mining 
is  one  of  the  highest-paid  industrial  jobs 
in  the  Nation.  In  January  of  this  year, 
the  average  American  miner  was  earn- 
ing $170.95  a  week,  more  than  $4  an  hour. 
His  average  income  was  higher  than  are 
those  of  either  steelworkers  or  workers 
in  automobile  manufacturing. 

Could  people  earning  the  wages  of  to- 
day's miner  be  seriously  labeled  impov- 
erished, downtrodden,  and  enslaved? 
That  is  not  true,  either.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  man  receiving  S170  a  week  in  wages 
has  to  live  in  a  shack  if  he  does  not  want 
to  live  in  such  an  abode. 

Of  course,  we  should  strive  to  improve 
tl;e  safety  of  working  and  occupational 
health  conditions  of  the  coal  miner,  just 
as  we  should  do  for  every  American 
worker.  Yes.  more  must  be  done  to  pro- 
tect the  miner  from  accidents  at  work; 
certainly  we  must  see  that  his  health 
is  protected  more  adequately.  The  leg- 
islation now  before  us  is  designed  to  help 
uis  reach  these  objectives. 

I  hope  that  we  can  approach  this 
legislation  in  an  objective  manner,  free 
from  excessive  emotionalism.  I  hope  we 
shall  see  less  of  the  overdrawn  image  of 
today's  coal  miner  as  ignorant,  op- 
pressed and  exploited.  Some  of  them  are 
imder  some  mining  conditions;  the  vast 
majority  are  not. 

Today's  miner  is  a  highly  skilled  work- 
man. His  days  of  sporadic  employment 
are  long  gone.  Coal  mines  today  are 
working  mostly  at  full  capacity,  many 
of  them  on  long-term  contracts  that  will 
pro\1de  steady  jobs  for  years.  There  is,  in 
fact,  an  actual  shortage  of  miners  in 
some  coal-producing  regions. 

Some  people  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  miner  lives  in  squalor  in  a  com- 


pany town  and  owes  his  soul  to  the  com- 
pany store.  The  truth  is  that  the  stereo- 
typed coal  camp  of  the  past  is  near  ex- 
tinction. Miners  now  own  cars,  freeing 
them  to  live  where  they  want  and  to 
commute  to  their  jobs.  Many  miners  live 
m  and  enjoy  the  advantages  of  cities  and 
towns  while  continuing  to  work  in  mines. 

There  are,  of  course,  still  slums  m  min- 
ing areas  just  as  there  are  slums  in  every 
highly  industrialized  region  of  the  world. 
This  is  vmdesirable,  and  great  strides  are 
bemg  made  to  eliminate  both  the  urban 
and  rural  slimis.  But  there  are  few  of  the 
"company  towns"  of  the  19th-century 
and  early  20th-century  type.  Miners  own 
their  own  homes,  and  in  some  cases 
where  housing  is  madequate.  coal  com- 
panies are  helping  to  promote  the  devel- 
opment of  new  towns  and  new  housing 
developments. 

There  are  still  a  few  company  stores, 
but  they  exist  only  as  a  convenience  for 
miners  who  work  in  isolated  areas.  And 
they  must  compete  with  the  super- 
markets and  stores  of  the  nearest  to-wTi 
for  the  business  of  today's  very  mobile 
miner. 

In  West  Virginia,  for  example,  there 
are  two  new  housing  developments  where 
miners  have  the  first  choice  of  buying 
their  own  homes.  These  developments 
were  produced  under  the  sponsorship  of 
a  coal  company  which  brought  together 
the  bankers,  builders,  and  others  re- 
quired to  make  the  projects  successful. 

To  obtain  a  profile  of  today's  miner 
and  his  way  of  life,  I  asked  earlier  this 
year  that  a  survey  be  made  in  West 
Virginia.  I  wanted  to  find  out  how  many 
stories  I  had  been  hearing  about  miners 
might  be  true.  I  wanted  hard,  statistical 
facts  to  determine  if  my  own  observa- 
tions were  faulty  or  if  I.  and  millions  of 
others,  were  being  misled. 

A  large  mine  in  northern  West  Vir- 
ginia, employing  367  men.  was  selected 
for  the  survey.  The  average  employee  is 
42  years  old  and  has  been  a  miner  for 
over  16  years.  That  the  traditions  of  coal 
mining  are  strong  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  182  of  this  mine's  workers  came 
from  coal  mining  families. 

Only  six  of  them  live  in  company- 
owned  housing,  and  this  is  by  their  own 
choice. 

Here  are  some  of  the  other  findings 
of  the  sur\'ey  taken  at  that  367-man 
mine :  63  percent  of  the  miners  own  their 
own  homes;  98.6  r>ercent  have  indoor 
bathrooms ;  95  percent  own  automobiles : 
97  percent  own  television  sets;  92  per- 
cent have  a  telephone  at  home;  99  per- 
cent have  indoor  plumbing;  78  percent 
go  away  from  home  on  vacations. 

The  367  employees  at  the  Sur\'ey  mine 
have  859  children.  137  of  them  in  high 
school  and  25  in  college.  Only  41  of  the 
children  of  high  schcxil  age,  among  the 
859.  dropped  out  before  finishing  high 
school.  These  figures  certainly  dispel  any 
notion  that  the  children  of  miners  are 
denied  an  education. 

The  average  wage  at  this  mine  should 
be  more  than  $8,500  this  year,  not  in- 
cluding overtime. 

Mr.  President,  msmy  of  the  old  notions 
about  miners  are  today  generalizations 
contrary  to  the  facts. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in 
the  past  is  not  true  in  any  substantial 
degree  in  1969.  It  is  easier  for  some  people 


to  promote  better  working  conditions  for 
miners — a  totally  worthwhile  objective 
on  its  merits — if  they  are  depicted  as 
something  other  than  ordinary  pec^le 
living  ordinary  lives. 

Poverty  and  deprivation  are  deplor- 
able, whether  in  West  Virginia,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  New  York  City,  or  on  an 
Indian  reservation.  But  it  cannot  l>e  suc- 
cessf  ullj-  attacked  until  we  know  its  true 
nature  and  extent. 

Poverty  is  not  the  hallmark  of  the  coal 
miner  any  more  than  it  is  of  the  average 
American. 

As  we  consider  the  legislation  now  be- 
fore us.  I  stress  the  need  for  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  men  who  will  benefit  from 
it.  rather  than  a  distorted  apparition 
that  is  a  combination  of  the  past  and  of 
fancy. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President,  I 
make  a  point  of  no  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  From 
whose  time  is  the  time  for  a  quorum  call 
to  be  taken? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  From  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quonun  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,   I  yield  myself  5   minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

COMPENSATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  gravely  concerned  about 
a  problem,  not  now  covered  by  S.  2917. 
which  I  believe  needs  attention  by  the 
Congress,  namely  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding some  means  of  protection  to  the 
miner  and  his  dependents  we  have  for- 
gotten— the  inactive  coal  miner  who  is 
totally  disabled  and  imable  to  work  be- 
cause he  contracted  pneimioconiosis  or 
black  lung  while  working  in  the  coal 
mines. 

The  active  miner  of  today  who  toils 
manfully  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
to  produce  about  15  tons  of  coal  per  day 
was.  until  recently,  the  forgotten  man, 
but  the  tragedies  of  the  past  year  and 
one -half  have  raised  him  high  in  the 
eye  of  the  public.  The  people  of  this  Na- 
tion have  been  shocked  by  these  unfortu- 
nate events  and  have  demanded,  on  his 
behalf,  that  Goverrmient  and  industry 
do  a  great  deal  more — not  just  half  way 
measures — to  improve  his  lot.  The  active 
miner  of  today  is  feeling  the  wonderful 
benefits  that  an  aroused  public  can  be- 
stow on  him.  The  bill  before  the  Senate 
today  is  a  tribute  to  this  public  aware- 
ness. 

The  bill  before  you  today  affords  him 
the  protection  he  so  desperately  needs. 
It  gives  directions  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  which  prior  to  this  year, 
were  thought  to  be  impossible  in  this 
industry. 

But  today.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
said  there  is  another  "forgotten  man"  in 
this  Industry  who  also  cries  for  help.  He 
is  the  inactive  miner  who  was  imfortu- 
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nate  enough  to  have  breathed  the  coal 
dust  which  he  toiled  in  the  mines  and 
who  now  is  totally  disabled  from  a  disease 
that  he  can  hardly  pronounce — pneu- 
moconiosis— but  what  he  can  feel.  This 
has  been  called  by  many  names,  but  the 
most  popular  is — black  lung.  Not  only 
Is  he  forgotten,  but  also  his  wife  and 
children,  and  when  he  dies  from  this 
disease,  his  widow  and  children  are  for- 
gotten. 

Volume  4  of  the  committee  s  hearings, 
which  you  all  have  on  your  desks,  graph- 
ically depicts  the  effects  of  this  disease 
in  the  lung.  It  is  not  pretty  to  look  at. 
Imagine  how  It  must  be  to  those  who 
have  contracted  this  disease  and  know 
that  there  is  no  known  cure. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  that  about  9  percent  of  the  num- 
ber of  nonworking  miners  in  this  coun- 
try are  suffering  from  complicated  pneu- 
moconiosis. Yet,  in  many  cases,  these 
former  miners  and  their  dependents  are 
not  eligible  for  compensation  payments 
under  State  laws.  At  present,  only  seven 
States,  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
Colora.do.  Alabama,  Virginia.  Tennessee, 
New  \lexico.  and  Ohio  provide  any  bene- 
fits for  persons  afflicted  with  this  disease. 
In  most  cases,  these  State  programs  do 
not  cover  former  miners  or  widows  of 
miners  or  only  provide  minimal  benefits 
for  those  people. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  an  urgent  need 
to  provide  a  program  to  help  these  for- 
gotten people. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  to  S, 
2917  would  help  these  people. 

The  amendment  would  be  a  substitute 
for  the  present  title  V  of  the  bill.   It 
would  establish  on  an  interim  basis  a 
program  of  assistance  to  the  States  in 
providing    emergency    health    disability 
benefits  to  Inactive  coal  miners  who  are 
totally  disabled  and  unable  to  be  gain- 
fully employed  due  to  complicated  pneu- 
moconiosis contracted  while  working  in 
the    Nation's    coal    mines.    Under    the 
amendment,    the   Secretary   of   Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  directed  to 
develop  expeditiously  Interim  disability 
standards  for  use  in  this  program.  The 
standards  would  establish,  among  other 
things,    what    constitutes    coal    miner's 
complicated   pneumoconiosis,   the   basis 
for  determining  who  is  eligible  for  bene- 
fits, and  the  means,  methods,  and  pro- 
cedures for   filing   claims   and   for   the 
proof  of  eligibility.  In  this  regard,  it  is 
intended  that  such  standards  recognize 
that  the  concern  of  this  amendment  is  to 
help  not  only  totally  disabled  miners,  but 
also  the  widows  and  children  of  miners 
who  have  died  in  the  past  from  a  condi- 
tion that  was  directly  related  to  this  oc- 
cupationally  caused  disease.  The  stand- 
ards would  be  effective  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  enactment,  but  not  later  than 
90  days  after  the  operative  date  of  title  V 
of  the  bill. 

Once  the  standards  are  established,  the 
Secretary  is  directed  to  undertake  imme- 
diately to  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
States  under  which  they  would  admin- 
ister this  program  pursuant  to  these 
standards.  The  States  must  give  assur- 
ances as  part  of  this  agreement  to  pay 
one-half  of  the  benefits  payable  during 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1972  and 
June  30.  1973, 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  an  additional 
5  minutes. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  once  an  agreement  is  entered 
into,  the  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to 
the  States  for  the  "purpose  of  this  title. 
During  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year, 
and  during  all  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  the 
program  would  be  fully  Federal  funded. 
This  will  give  the  States  time  to  obtain 
the  funds  necessary  to  finance  their  half 
in  the  next  2  fiscal  years,  when  the  Fed- 
eral assistance  will  be  limited  to  one-half 
of  the  estimated  benefits  needed  for 
those  two  fiscal  years.  If,  in  the  case  of 
a  State  which  now  provides  some  benefits 
for  this  disability,  that  State  reduces  its 
benefits  to  eligible  persons,  the  amend- 
ment prohibits  the  making  of  Federal 
payments  under  this  program.  In  other 
words,  this  is  not  to  be  construed  as  a 
substitute  for  on-going  State  programs 
If.  however,  benefit  payments  are 
made  to  eligible  persons  under  other 
provisions  of  law  due  to  disability  caused 
by  coal  miner's  complicated  pneumo- 
coniosis, such  benefit  payments  would 
be  deducted  from  payments  under  this 
amendment.  Payments  under  welfare 
laws,  of  course,  would  not  count  as  a 
deduction  for  this  purpose. 

The  benefits  are  payable  under  this 
amendment  according  to  a  formula 
which  would  provide:  To  the  miner 
without  dependents,  $1,635  annually;  to 
the  miner,  with  dependents.  $2,496  an- 
nually; to  the  miner,  with  two  depend- 
ents, $2,904  annually:  and  to  the  miner, 
with  three  or  more  dependents,  $3,264 
annually. 

Eligible  widows  and  dependents  there- 
of would  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  miner. 

The  amendment  would  authorize  ap- 
propriations of  $10  million  for  grants  for 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year,  $30 
million  in  the  next  fiscal  year  and  $15 
million  annually  in  the  2  years  there- 
after. The  program  would  terminate  by 
the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  U  appro- 
priations are  not  adequate  in  any  one 
year,  the  grants  and  benefits  will  be 
reduced  proportionately. 

The  amendment  would  also  direct 
HEW  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
on  this  whole  problem  of  benefits  for 
this  disease  and  report  back  to  the  Con- 
gress in  the  fall  of  next  year.  On  the 
basis  of  this  study,  the  Congress  can 
then  consider  again  this  problem  and 
determine  what,  if  any,  further  Federal 
assistance  will  be  needed. 

Last,  the  amendment  would  authorize 
annual  appropriations  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Surgeon  General 
to  carry  out  the  research  program  .set 
forth  in  this  bill. 

The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  and  the 
Surgeon  General  to  conduct  comprehen- 
sive studies,  experiments,  and  demon- 
strations in  their  respective  areas  of  ex- 
pertLse  in  the  field  of  coal  mine  health 
and  safety.  Special  efforts  are  to  be  made 
to  find  improved  methods  for  the  re- 
covery of  persons  from  a  mine  after  an 
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accident,  to  solve  the  problem  of  undei- 
ground-to-surface  communications,  to 
find  improved  and  safer  sources  of  power 
to  haul  men  and  coal  underground,  and 
to  illuminate  active  working  places.  In 
addition,  section  201 1  b  >  requires  research 
in  connection  with  hazards  from  trolley 
wires  and  trolley  feeder  wires,  signal 
wires,  the  splicing  and  use  of  trailing 
cables,  and  in  connection  with  improve- 
ments in  vulcanizing  of  electric  condur- 
tors,  improvement  in  roof  control  meas- 
ures, methane  draining  in  advance  of 
mining,  where  such  drainage  relates  to 
safety,  improved  methods  of  measuriiv 
methane  and  oxygen  concentrations  and 
the  use  of  improved  underground  power 
equipment. 

The  Surgeon  General  and  the  Secre- 
tary will  conduct  an  accelerated  program 
to  reduce  dust  concentrations  under- 
ground. This  section  also  would  direct 
the  Surgeon  General  to  conduct  research 
and  studies  on  the  health  conditions  of 
nonminers  working  with  or  around  coal 
products  in  areas  outside  coal  mines. 

It  is  intended  that  the  SecreUrj-  and 
the  Surgeon  General  act  promptly  to 
carry  out  these  directions  and  that  funds 
are,  in  fact,  provided  to  the  levels  set  in 
the  amendment.  These  levels  are  estab- 
lished at  what  appears  to  be  the  need  for 
this  program  as  testified  to  by  the  de- 
partments involved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
P.^CKWooD  in  the  chair  >.  Who  vields 
time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  has  explained  the  pur- 
pose and  provisions  of  the  amendment. 

I  now  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  iMr.  Byrd).  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Williams),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty', 
the  Senator  from  New  York  'Mr. 
Javits  » .  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  i  Mr. 
Cooper  I .  the  Senator  from  Permsyivania 
(Mr.  Scott > ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  CooK>.  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  ScHWEiKER ) .  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe).  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
amendment  cannot  be  offered  while  a 
point  of  order  is  pending. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  read  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
out  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  118.  line  13.  through  page  122. 
line   14.  substitute  the  following: 

'Xn-LE      V — INTERIM      EMERGENCY      COAL      MINE 
HEALTH  DISABILITY  BENEFITS 

"Purpose 
"Sec.  501.  Based  on  a  recent  study  con- 
ducted by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Se^^'lce.  Congress  finds  and  declares  that 
there  are  a  significant  number  of  inactive 
coal  nnlner.";  living  today  who  are  totally 
disabled  and  unable  to  be  gainfully  em- 
ployed due  to  the  development  of  compli- 
cated pneumoconiosis  while  working  in  one 
or  more  of  the  Nation's  coal  mines;  that  there 
also  are  a  number  of  surviving  widows  and 
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children  of  coal  miners  whose  death  was  at- 
tributable to  this  disease;  that  few  States 
provide  benefits  for  disability  from  this 
disease  to  Inactive  coal  miners  and  their 
dependents;  and  that.  In  order  to  give  the 
States  time  to  enact  laws  to  provide  such 
benefits  or  to  improve  those  laws  where  token 
or  minimal  benefits  are  provided.  It  Is.  there- 
fore, the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide,  on 
a  temporary  and  limited  basis,  interim  emer- 
gency health  disability  benefits.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  States,  to  any  coal  miner  who 
Is  totally  disabled  and  unable  to  be  gain- 
fully employed  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  due  to  complicated  pneumo- 
coniosis which  arises  out  of,  or  in  the  course 
of,  his  employment  In  one  or  more  of  the 
Nation's  coal  mines:  to  the  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  any  coal  miner  who.  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  was  totally  disabled  and  unable 
to  be  galnfvilly  employed  due  to  complicated 
pneumoconiosis  arising  out  of.  or  In  the 
course  of,  such  employment;  and  to  develop 
further  any  detailed  information  and  data 
on  the  extent  to  which  past,  present,  and 
future  coal  miners  are  or  will  be  totally  dis- 
abled by  complicated  pneumoconiosis  and 
un.ible  to  be  gainfully  employed,  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  assistance  to  such  miners  and 
tlieir  dependents  Is  needed,  and  the  most 
etfective  method  for  assuring  such  assistance. 
Interim  disability  benefit  standards 
"Sec.  502.  lai  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to 
in  this  title  as  "the  Secretary"!  shall  develop 
and  promulgate  interim  disability  benefits 
standards  governing  the  determination  of 
persons  eligible  to  receive  emergency  coal 
mine  health  disability  benefits  under  this 
title  aud  the  methods  and  procedures  to  be 
used  m  disbursing  such  benefits  to  such  per- 
s(jr.s  Such  standards  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration the  length  of  employment  in  coal 
mines  considered  sufficient  to  establish  a 
cUiim  for  such  benefits;  reasonable  and  equi- 
table means,  methods,  and  procedures  for  fil- 
ing and  establishing  proof  of  disability,  con- 
.sistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title,  by 
the  coal  miner  or.  as  appropriate,  his  survivor 
to  enable  such  person  to  receive  benefits  as 
soon  as  possible  after  enactment  of  this  Act; 
and  such  other  matters  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate.  Such  standards  shall  be 
effective  upon  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register,  unless  the  Secretary  prescribes  a 
later  date  which  date  shall  not  be  more  than 
ninety  days  after  the  operative  date  of  this 
tnle  The  provisions  of  Section  553  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code  shall  apply  to  the 
promulgation  of  such   standards. 

"Assistance  to  states 

"Sec.  503.  lai  Upon  publication  of  the 
Interim  disability  standards  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  enter  Into 
agreements  with  any  State  pursuant  to  which 
he  .shall  provide  financial  assistance,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  to 
The  States  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
title,  and  the  States  shall  receive  and  adjudi- 
cate, in  accordance  with  such  standards. 
claims  for  interim  emergency  coal  mine 
health  disability  benefits  from  any  eligible 
person  who  is  a  resident  of  such  State.  Such 
State  shall  also  agree  to  pay  one-half  of  such 
benefits  during  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1972.  and  June  30.  1973.  Such  agree- 
ments shall.  In  addition  to  such  other  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate, 
include  adequate  assurances  that  the  State 
shall  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  and  account- 
ing of  grants  made  to  the  State  under  this 
section;  and  that  the  State  will  make  such 
reports  to  the  Secretary,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  information,  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  from  time  to  time  require. 

"(b)  Beginning  after  the  effective  date  of 
any  agreement  entered  Into  with  a  State  un- 
der this  section  and  ending  on  June  30.  1973, 


the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  shall,  from  sums  available  there- 
for for  any  fiscal  year,  make  grants  to  such 
States  equal  to  the  estimated  sums  needed 
by  such  State  to  pay  all  such  benefits  to 
eligible  persons  through  June  30,  1971.  and 
to  pay  one-half  of  such  t>enefits  to  eligible 
persons  during  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30,  1972,  and  June  30,  1973.  No  benefits  shall 
be  paid  under  this  .section  to  an  eligible 
person  If  the  State,  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  reduces  the  benefits  for  disabil- 
ity caused  by  complicated  pneumoconiosis 
to  which  such  person  Is  otherwise  entitled 
under  such  State's  laws  or  regulations.  Bene- 
fits paid  to  an  eligible  person  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal 
to  any  payment  made  to  such  person  under 
any  other  pro\'lslon  of  law  for  a  disability 
directly  caused  by  complicated  pneumoconi- 
osis arising  out  of.  or  in  the  course  of,  em- 
ployment In  one  or  more  of  the  Nation's 
coal  mines. 

"(c)  Interim  emergency  coal  mine  health 
disability  benefits  shall  be  paid  under  this 
section  to  persons  determined  by  the  State 
pursuant  to  such  standards  to  be  eligible  to 
receive  such  t>enefits.  Such  benefits  shall  be 
paid  as  soon  as  fKJsslble  after  a  claim  is  filed 
therefor  and  eligibility  determined,  except 
that  such  benefits  shall  terminate  when  such 
person  is  no  longer  eligible,  or  on  June  30, 
1973,  whichever  date  is  first.  Tlie  amount  of 
benefits  payable  to  an  eligible  person  under 
this  section  shall  be  determined  as  follows: 

"(li  In  the  case  of  total  disability,  such 
eligible  person  shall  be  paid  benefits  during 
the  period  of  such  disability  up  to  a  rate 
equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  minimum 
monthly  payment  to  which  an  employee  in 
grade  GS-2  with  one  or  more  dependents, 
who  is  totally  disabled,  is  entitled  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  8105  and  8110  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code; 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  miner 
resulting  from  such  disease,  and  eligible  wid- 
ow shall  be  paid  benefits  at  the  rate  the 
deceased  miner  would  be  entitled  to  receive 
such  benefits  if  such  miner  were  totally  dis- 
abled until  such  widow  dies  or  remarries ; 

"i3)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  person  en- 
titled to  benefits  under  clauses  (1)  or  (2) 
of  this  subsection  who  has  one  or  more  de- 
pendents, such  benefits  shall  be  Increased 
at  a  rate  of  50  per  centum  of  the  ben?fits  to 
which  such  persons  Is  entitled  under  clauses 
(1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection,  if  such  per- 
son has  one  dejjendent.  75  per  centum,  if 
such  person  has  two  dependents,  and  100 
per  centum,  if  such  perron  has  three  de- 
pendents: except  that  such  increased  bene- 
fits for  a  child,  brother,  sister,  or  grandchild, 
shall  cease  if  such  dependent  dies  or  mar- 
ries or  becomes  18  years  of  age.  or  if  over 
age  18  and  incapable  of  self-support  be- 
comes capable  of  self-support. 

"(d)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated from  funds  in  the  Treasury  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000.  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971.  not  to  exceed  $30,000.- 
000.  and  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1972.  and  June  30.  1973.  not  to  ^xceed  $15.- 
000.000  annually  for  the  purpbses  of  this 
title.  If  the  amounts  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  are  less  than  the  amounts  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Secretary  to  make  the 
full  amount  of  grants  to  ail  States  which 
have  entered  into  agreements  with  him  un- 
der this  title,  the  grants  to  each  State  for 
such  fiscal  year,  and  the  payments  to  eligi- 
ble persons  required  to  be  made  during  such 
fiscal  year  under  such  agreements,  shall  be 
proportionately  reduced. 

"Study 
"Sec  504.  The  Secretary  shall  immediately 
undertake  a  study  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  coal  miners  are  or  will  be  totally 
disabled  due  to  complicated  pneumoconiosis 
developed  during  the  course  of  employment 
in  the  Nation's  coal  mines  and  unable  to  be 


gainfully  employed:  the  extent  to  which  the 
States  provide  benefits  to  active  and  Inactive 
coal  miners  and  their  dep>endents  for  such 
disability:  the  adequacy  of  such  benefits,  the 
need  for,  and  the  desirability  of,  providing 
any  Federal.  State,  or  prU-ate  assistance  for 
such  disability:  the  need  for.  and  the  desir- 
ability of,  extending  the  provisions  of  this 
title  for  persons  eligible  for  benefits  under 
this  title:  and  such  other  facts  which  would 
be  helpful  to  the  Congress  following  com- 
pletion of  this  study,  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate.  In  carrying  out  this  study,  th» 
Secretary  shall  consult  with,  and,  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  obtain  information 
and  comments  from,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  other 
interested  Federal  agencies,  the  States,  oper- 
ators, representative  of  the  miners,  insur- 
ance representatives,  and  other  interested 
persons.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report 
on  such  study,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations, including  appropriate  legisla- 
tive recommendations,  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
October  1,  1970." 

On  page  106,  between  lines  13  and  14.  add 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(e)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  such 
sums  as  will  be  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
responsibilities  under  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 201(b)  of  this  Act  at  an  annual  rate  of 
not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the  ftscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  $25,000,000  for  the' fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1971,  and  $80,000,000 
for  -./he  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.  and 
for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  thereafter. 
TTiere  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  an- 
nually to  the  Surgeon  General  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  his  responsibil- 
ities under  this  section  Such  sums  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  whose 
time  is  the  quorum  call  to  be  charged? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  time  is  to  be 
equally  dl\1ded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

rN.ANlMOfS-CONSENT    ACREEMtNT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pre\'lous 
order  to  vote  on  the  point  of  order  be 
rescinded  along  with  the  time  limitation 
associated  therewith:  that  the  point  of 
order  be  withdrawn:  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  and  others  be 
made  the  pending  business;  and  that 
debate  on  the  amendment  be  limited  to 
1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader,  or  whomever  they  may 
designate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President, ,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  | 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  is  an  admirable  resolution  of  a  prob- 
lem which  the  Senate  faced,  of  commit- 
ting itself  one  way  or  the  other  on  the 
point  of  order.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Vermont    (Mr.    Prouty )    rendered    the 
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Senate  a  signal  service  in  raising  the 
question.  The  question  will  be  studied 
carefully  and  we  will  not  be  caught  in 
this  ixisition  again. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
<Mr.  Wn,LiAMS) ,  the  Senators  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  CooPM  and  Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  all  the  other 
Senators  who  participated  are  entitled 
to  great  credit  for  this  solution. 

The  Senate  should  understand  the 
conclusion.  We  are  offering  an  amend- 
ment relating  to  compensation  for  work- 
ers affected  by  black  lung  the  pending 
business.  It  is  not  amendable.  If  the  Sen- 
ate does  not  like  it  it  can  vote  the  amend- 
ment down  and  bring  up  another  amend- 
ment. We  are  not  locking  anything  in 
except  this  amendment  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  Senators  will 
show  an  interest  and  come  to  the  Cham- 
ber to  listen  to  the  debate  before  voting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr'.' HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing iRe  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  ob- 
ject, it  is  my  understanding  that  an 
addition  to  the  subject  matter  mentioned 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  that 
this  proposed  amendment,  which  would 
be  made  the  pending  business  without 
the  privilege  of  amendment  under  the 
proposed  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
also  contains  an  authorization  which 
would  finance  the  general  operation  of 
this  bill,  and  that  that  authorization 
covers  the  same  sum  as  was  proposed 
to  be  expended  each  year  for  the  first  30 
years  under  the  bill  as  originally  drawn. 
Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  no  objection.  I 
appreciate  the  Senator's  cooperation  in 
working  out  the  agreement. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
the  Senator  from  New  York  in  stating 
that  a  very  fair  agreement  has  been 
worked  out.  We  have  now  gotten  away 
from  the  question  of  the  point  of  order. 
It  is  a  unique  question,  and  it  can  be 
studied  should  a  similar  question  come 
before  the  Senate.  The  amendment  is  for 
authorization,  but  Congress  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  could  work 
its  will  in  the  authorizations  recom- 
mended both  for  research  and  a  tempo- 
rary system  of  compensation. 

As  I  said.  I  would  be  glad  to  vote  for 
such  an  amendment  and  I  shall  join  as 
a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  I  would  not  want  the 
Senator  to  go  away  without  understand- 
ing that  at  my  request  we  have  allowed 
a  study  to  be  made  of  the  question  of  self- 
financing  by  the  industry  as  a  possible  al- 
ternative. Other  than  that,  the  substan- 
tive part  is  as  stated. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  add  to  my  pre- 
vious comments  the  name  of  the  deputv 
leader  on  the  Democratic  side,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  iMr.  Byrd». 
which  I  inadvertently  omitted,  who  also 
helped  work  out  the  admirable  compro- 
mise. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  no  objection,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  118,  line  13,  through  page  122,  line 
14,  substitute  the  following: 

"Title  V — Intekim  Emhicknct  Coal  Minx 

HkALTH  DlSAUrLITY  Benkfits 
"PURPOSE 

'Sec.  501.  Based  on   a  recent  study  con- 
ducted by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,    C^ongresa   finds    and    declares    that 
there   are  a   significant   number  of  inactive 
coal  miners  living  today  who  are  totally  dis- 
abled and  unable  to  be  gainfully  employed 
due    to    the    development    of    complicated 
pneumoconiosis      while     working     In     one 
or   more   of   the   Nation's   coal   mines;    that 
there  also  are  a  number  of  surviving  wid- 
ows and  children  of  coal  miners  whose  death 
was  attributable   to   this   disease;    that  few 
SUtes  provide  benefits   for  disability  from 
this  disease  to  inactive  coal  miners  and  their 
dependents;   and  that.  In  order  to  give  the 
States   time   to   enact   laws   to   provide   such 
benefits    or    to    improve    those    laws    where 
token  or  minimal  benefits  are  provided,  It  Is, 
therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  pro- 
vide, on  a  temporray  and  limited  basis,  in- 
terim  emergency   health   disability   benefits, 
in  cooperation  with  the  States,  to  any  coal 
miner   who   is   totally  disabled   and   unable 
to  be  gainfully  employed  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment   of    this    Act    due    to    complicated 
pneumoconiosis  which  arises  out  of,  or  in  the 
course  of,  his  employment  In  one  or  more 
of  the  Nation's  coal  mines;   to  the  widows 
and  children  of  any  coal  miner  who,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  was  totally  disabled  and 
unable  to  be  gainfully  employied  due  to  com- 
plicated pneumoconiosis  arising  out  of.  or  In 
the  course  of,  such  employment;  and  to  de- 
velop further  any  detailed  Information  and 
data  on  the  extent  to  which  past,  present, 
and  future  coal  miners  are  or  will  be  totally 
disabled  by  complicated  pneumoconiosis  and 
unable  to  be  gainfully  employed,  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  assistance  to  such  miners  and 
their  dependents  Is  needed,  and  the  most  ef- 
fective method  for  assuring  such  assistance. 

INTERIM     DISABILITT     BENEITT     STANDARDS 

"Sec.   502.    (a)    The   Secretary   of   Health, 
Education    and   Welfare    (hereinafter   refer- 
red to  In  this  title  as  "the  Secretary")  shall 
develop   and    promulgate   Interim   disability 
benefit  standards  governing  the  determina- 
tion of  persons  eligible  to  receive  emergency 
coal   mine    health    disability    benefits   under 
this  title  and  the  methods  and  procedures 
to  be  used  In  disbursing  such   benefits  to 
such  persons.  Such  standards  shall  take  into 
consideration   the  length   of  emplojrment   in 
coal  mines  considered  sufficient  to  establish 
a   claim    for   such    benefits;    reasonable   and 
equitable   means,   methods,   and   procedures 
for  filing  and  establishing  proof  of  disabil- 
ity,   consistent    with    the    purpose    of    this 
title,   by   the   coal   miner  or.   as   appropriate, 
his  survivor  to  enable  such  person  to  receive 
benefits  as  soon  as  possible  after  enactment 
of  tbls  Act;  and  such  other  matters  as  the 
Secretary    deems    appropriate.    Such    stand- 
ards shall   be  effective  upon  publication  In 
the    Federal    Register,    unless    the    Secretary 
prescribes  a  later  date  which  date  shall  not 
be  more  than  ninety  days  after  the  operative 
date  of  this  title.  The  provisions  of  Section 
553  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  shall 
apply  to   the  promulgation  of  such  stand- 
ards. 

"assistance  to  statxb 
"Sec.  503.  (a)  Upon  publication  of  the 
interim  disability  stands^ds  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  enter 
into  agreements  with  any  State  pursuant  to 
which  he  shall  provide  financial  assistance. 
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In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  to  the  States  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  title,  and  the  States  shall  receive 
and  adjudicate,  in  accordance  with  such 
standards,  claUns  for  interim  emergency  coal 
mine  health  disability  benefits  from  any 
eligible  person  who  Is  a  resident  of  such 
State,  such  State  shall  also  agree  to  pay 
one-half  of  such  benefits  during  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1972,  and  June  30 
1973  Such  agreements  shall,  in  addition  to 
such  other  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate,  Include  adequate  assurances 
that  the  State  shall  provide  such  fiscal  con- 
trol and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  assure  proper  disburse- 
ment and  accounting  of  grants  made  to  ihe 
State  under  this  section;  and  that  the  State 
will  make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
require. 

"(b)  Beginning  after  the  effective  date  of 
any  agreement  entered  Into  with  a  State 
under  this  section  and  ending  on  June  30 
1973,  the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  shall,  from  sums  available 
therefor  for  any  fiscal  year,  make  grants  to 
such  States  equal  to  the  estimated  sums 
needed  by  such  State  to  pay  all  such  benefits 
to  eligible  persons  through  June  30,  197] 
and  to  pay  one-half  of  such  benefits  to  eli- 
gible persons  during  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1972.  and  June  30.  1973'.  No  benefits 
shall  be  paid  under  this  section  to  an  eli- 
gible person  if  the  State,  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  reduces  the  benefits  for  disability 
caused  by  complicated  pneumoconiosis  to 
which  such  person  is  otherwise  entitled 
under  such  State's  laws  or  regulations.  Bene- 
fits paid  to  an  eligible  person  under  this 
section  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal 
to  any  payment  made  to  such  person  under 
any  other  provision  of  law  for  a  disabihty 
directly  caused  by  complicated  pneun.o- 
conlosls  arising  out  of.  or  in  the  course  f. 
employment  in  one  or  more  of  the  Nations 
coal  mines. 

"(C)  Interim  emergency  coal  mine  health 
disability  benefits  shall  be  paid  under  this 
section  to  persons  determined  by  the  St.ite 
pursuant  to  such  standards  to  be  eligible  to 
receive  such  benefits.  Such  benefits  shall  ne 
paid  as  soon  as  possible  after  a  claim  Is  filed 
therefor  and  eligibility  determined,  except 
that  such  benefits  shall  terminate  when  such 
person  is  no  longer  eligible,  or  on  June  30, 
1973.  whichever  date  is  first.  The  amount  of 
benefits  payable  to  an  eligible  person  under 
this  section  shall  be  determined  as  follow.?: 
"(1)  In  the  case  of  total  dlsabllltv,  such 
eligible  person  shall  be  paid  benefitsdurlng 
the  period  of  such  disability  up  to  a  rate 
equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  minimum 
monthly  payment  to  which  an  employee  m 
grade  GS-2  with  one  or  more  dependents, 
who  Is  totally  disabled,  is  entitled  under  the 
provisions  of  Sections  8105  and  8110  of 
Title  6.  United  States  Code; 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  miner 
resulting  from  such  disease,  an  eligibility 
widow  shall  be  paid  benefits  at  the  rate  the 
deceased  miner  would  be  entitled  to  receive 
such  benefits  if  such  miner  were  totally  di.s- 
abled  until  such  widow  dies  or  remarries: 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  person  en- 
titled to  benefits  under  clauses  ( 1 )  or  1 2 1 
of  this  subsection  who  has  one  or  more 
dependents,  such  benefits  shall  be  Increased 
at  a  rate  of  50  per  centtim  of  the  benefits  to 
which  such  person  is  entitled  under  clauses 
(1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection,  if  such  person 
has  one  dependent.  75  per  centum.  If  such 
person  has  two  dependents,  and  100  per 
centum,  if  such  person  has  three  dependents: 
except  that  such  increased  benefits  for  a 
child,  brother,  sister,  or  grandchild,  shall 
cease  if  such  dependent  dies  or  marries  'r 
becomes  18  years  of  age.  or  If  over  age  18  and 
Incapable  of  self-support  become  capable 
of  self-support. 
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"(d)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated from  funds  In  the  Treasury  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971,  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000,  and 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
June  30,  1973,  not  to  exceed  $16,000,000  an- 
nually for  the  purposes  of  this  title  If  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  are 
less  than  the  amounts  necessary  to  enable 
the  Secretary  to  make  the  full  amount  of 
grants  to  all  States  which  have  entered  Into 
agreements  with  him  under  this  title,  the 
grants  to  each  State  for  such  fiscal  year,  and 
the  payments  to  eligible  persons  required  to 
be  made  during  such  fiscal  year  under  such 
agreements,  shall  be  proportionately  reduced. 

"STtJDT 

"Sec.  504.  The  Secretary  shall  Immediately 
undertake  a  study  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  coal  miners  are  or  will  be  totally  dis- 
abled due  to  complicated  pneumoconiosis 
developed  during  the  course  of  employment 
in  the  Nation's  coal  mines  and  unable  to  be 
gainfully  employed;  the  extent  to  which  the 
States  provide  benefits  to  active  and  Inactive 
coal  miners  and  their  dependents  for  such 
disability;  the  adequacy  of  such  benefits,  the 
need  for,  and  the  desirability  of.  providing 
any  Federal,  State  or  private  assistance  for 
such  disability;  the  need  for,  and  the  desira- 
bility of,  extending  the  provisions  of  this  title 
for  persons  eligible  for  benefits  under  this 
title;  and  such  other  facts  which  would  be 
helpful  to  the  Congress  following  completion 
of  this  study,  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate. In  carrying  out  this  study,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  with,  and,  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  obtain  information  and  com- 
ments from,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  other  interested  Fed- 
.  eral  agencies,  the  States,  operators,  represent- 
ative of  the  miners,  insurance  representa- 
tives, and  other  Interested  persons.  The  Sec- 
retsiry  shall  submit  a  report  on  such  study, 
together  with  such  recommendations.  Includ- 
ing appropriate  legislative  recommendations, 
as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  Ctetober  1,  1970." 

On  page  106.  between  lines  13  and  14,  add 
the  following  new  subsection: 

•(e)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  such  sums  as 
will  be  necessary  to  carry  out  his  responsibil- 
ities under  this  section  and  section  201  (b)  of 
this  Act  at  an  annual  rate  of  not  to  exceed 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970.  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
.June  30,  1971.  and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1972,  and  for  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  thereafter.  There  Is  au- 
1  horized  to  be  appropriated  annually  to  the 
Surgeon  General  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
.■^ary  to  carry  out  his  responsibilities  under 
this  section.  Such  sums  shall  remain  avall- 
ble  until  expended." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tor  the  veas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Williams)  and 
the  Senators  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph  and  Mr.  Byrd)  for  working 
out  this  matter  with  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  'Mr.  Prouty),  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  iMr.  Cooper),  and 
myself,  for  many,  many  reasons. 

First.  Mr.  President,  I  felt  the  adver- 
sary proceedings  yesterday  were  tre- 
mendously helpful.  I  felt  we  were  well 
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within  the  realm  of  prtHXJSing  something, 
not  only  new  for  the  Senate  but,  and 
I  am  not  quite  sure,  in  some  respects 
rather  disastrous  for  many  collective  in- 
dustries throughout  the  country.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  during  the  course  of 
the  debate  yesterday  my  senior  colleague 
from  Kentucky  <  Mr.  Cooper  »  and  I  made 
it  verj-  clear  that  the  real  problem  to 
be  faced  here  was  a  problem  that  both  of 
us  and  many  other  Senators  were  per- 
fectly willing  to  see  fully  financed  and 
to  see  this  problem  of  black  lung  finally 
handled  on  a  logical  and  compassionate 
basis  by  the  Senate. 

I  felt,  as  did  many  of  my  colleagues,  in 
my  colloquy  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton)  that  this 
was  an  important  enough  issue,  im- 
pxjrtant  on  its  merits,  that  we  try  dili- 
gently, and  as  a  result  this  compromise 
w&s  worked  out. 

I  cannot  say  enough  about  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  for  not  only  understanding 
the  problem  but  also  realizing  that  the 
ultimate  answer  to  the  problem  is  really 
to  solve  it  and  not  to  continue  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  hope,  as  was  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  that  the  question  of 
Article  vn  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  thi.s  body,  can 
be  examined.  I  hope  that  the  expressed 
precedent,  as  was  suggested  yesterday, 
that  revenue  measures,  if  they  are  not 
anything  more  than  a  significant  part 
of  a  bill,  can  be  passed  by  this  body,  and 
will  be  seriously  reviewed  because  I  think 
it  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  authority  that 
this  body  really  has. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  expressed 
the  feeling  that  he  did  not  in  any  way 
want  to  give  up  any  right  that  this  body 
might  have.  I  concur  in  those  remarks 
wholly  and  completely.  But  for  myself  I 
would  say  that  if,  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  there  is  some  right 
that  this  body  does  not  possess,  that  it  is 
possessed  by  the  other  body,  then  I  do 
not  feel  that  I  am  giving  anything  up  but 
that  I  am,  in  fact,  following  the  dictates 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  upholding  its  principles. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  my  State  of 
Kentucky  will  be  very  grateful  to  this 
body  for  this  amendment.  The  coal 
miners  of  my  State  can  look,  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years,  to  the  culmination  of 
a  dream,  to  the  culmination  of  a  drive,  to 
the  culmination  of  a  program  that  will 
see  to  it  that  elimination  of  the  horrible 
disease  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected win  now  totally  and  completely  be 
recognized  by  this  country  and  fully 
implemented  by  the  Senate. 

Again  my  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  me  some 
time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  of  Senator  Randolph  to 
establish  an  interim  program  for  pay- 
ment of  benefits  to  inactive  miners  who 


have  been  totally  disabled  by  pneu- 
moconiosis. 

This  is  an  unusual  and  dramatic  pro- 
posal— but  it  is  directed  at  an  imusual 
and  dramatic  problem — our  sublime  In- 
sensitlvlty  to  what  is  probably  the  worst 
(Xicupational  disease  in  the  coxmtry — 
black  lung. 

Mr.  President,  there  exist  today  in  the 
United  States  literally  thousands  of 
former  coal  miners  who  have  reaped,  as 
their  sole  reward  for  long  and  faithful 
service  underground,  ravaged  lungs,  en- 
larged hearts,  and  retirement  years  spent 
as  semi  or  complete  invalids,  slowly 
choking  to  death.  All  because  of  coal  dust. 
The  tragic  consequences  of  this  disease 
were  testified  to  by  many  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  the  committee.  As  Dr. 
Murray  Himter  put  it: 

But  what  you  must  understand  is  that  If 
the  coal  miner  has  five  times  the  respiratory 
disability  of  the  nonmlner.  you  also  have  to 
understand  that  respiratory  disability  Is  like 
no  other.  Respiratory  disability  Is  the  moot 
agonizing  kind,  because  respiratory  death  Is 
preceded  by  20  odd  years  of  respiratory  dis- 
ability in  some  cases.  And  It  Is  one  thing  to 
die  at  75  of  a  stroke  or  a  coronary  after  the 
productive  life  of  a  physician  or  US  Senator. 
and  another  thing  to  die  after  20  years  of 
breathlessness  where  you  couldn't  mount  tJie 
stairs  without  stopping  two  or  three  tlmee. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  know  the 
exact  number  of  victims  of  black  Iimg. 
But  we  know  that  responsible  sources 
estimate  that  its  victims  number  over 
100,000  with  50.000  of  them  disabled  to 
some  degree.  We  know,  according  to  the 
Public  Health  Service  prevalence  stud>' 
that  20  percent  of  all  inactive,  and  10 
percent  of  all  active  miners  show  X-ray 
evidence  of  the  disease,  and  that,  of 
these.  9  percent  of  the  inactive  and  3 
percent  of  the  active  miners  have  pro- 
gressive massive  fibrosis,  the  complicated 
form  of  the  disease  that  causes  severe 
disability  and  ultimately  death.  We 
know,  according  to  Dr.  Lorin  Kerr,  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  Welfare  and  Re- 
tirement F\ind.  that  in  Pennsylvania 
alone  "nearly  l.OOO  miners  die  of  coal 
workers'  pneumoconiosis  everj-  year  and 
the  same  disease  is  listed  as  a  contrlbu- 
tor>'  cause  of  death  for  almost  1.000 
more."  Finally,  we  know  that  X-ray 
evidence  may  not  even  tell  the  whole 
stor>'.  that  in  some  cases  even  severe 
disability  may  occur  absent  X-ray 
changes  characteristic  of  complicated 
pneumoconiosis. 

In  S.  2917.  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  has  reported  out  a 
measure  which  we  on  the  committee  be- 
lieve will  end  this  deathly  scourge  once 
and  for  all.  But  we  have  done  nothing 
to  help  those  who  have  already  fallen 
prey  to  black  lung — to  those  who  might 
not  have  been  disabled  and  forced  to 
spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  as  vegetables 
had  we  only  seen  our  duty  and  done  it 
sooner. 

I  say  "our  duty"  advisedly.  For  the  root 
of  the  problem  is  the  utter  failure  of  all 
of  us.  and  that  includes  the  Industry,  the 
medical  profession,  and  the  Govern- 
ment— particularly  the  Public  Health 
Service — to  recognize  this  disease  before 
being  embarrassed  Into  doing  so — at  least 
20  years  late,  by  Great  Britain  and  other 
European  covm tries. 
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Our  failure  to  recognize  coal  workers' 
pneumoconiosis  as  a  separate  disease 
has  had  two  particularly  insidious  ef- 
ects:  First,  it  obviously  precluded  any  at- 
tempts, through  private  efforts  or  legis- 
lation, to  control  coal  dust,  and  second, 
it  operated  to  prevent  many  miners  dis- 
abled from  black  lung  from  obtaining 
even  minimally  decent  workmen's  com- 
pensation. As  a  result,  the  thousands  of 
inactive  miners  disabled  by  black  lung 
are  not  only  condemned  to  life  as  virtual 
invalids,  they  must  also  live  out  that 
life  in  abject  poverty. 

The  amendment  which  is  now  before  us 
is  an  attempt,  on  an  interim  basis,  to  do 
something  about  this  problem,  pending  a 
study  and  report  on  permanent  measures 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Ordinarily,  we  would  wait 
for  the  Secretary's  report  before  acting, 
but  this  problem  is  so  serious,  and  of  such 
magnitude,  that  I  do  not  believe  that,  in 
conscience,  we  can  ask  these  former  min- 
ers or  their  widows  and  families  to  wait 
several  more  years  for  help. 

I  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
entire -Nation  shares  the  responsibility 
for  this  tragic  situation;  witness  after 
witness  who  testified  on  this  bill  stressed 
America's  complete  insensitivity  to  the 
problem   of   black   lung   until   very   re- 
cently—it was  not  until  the  mid-1950's 
that  black  lung  was  recognized  by  re- 
sponsible medical  authorities  as  a  disease. 
Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  began  to  rec- 
ognize the  disease  in  1934,  and  it  became 
compensable    in    1943.    In    the    United 
States,  until  last  year,  only  three  States 
recognized  black  lung  as  a  compensable 
disease;    in  other  States  the  only  way 
miners  could  receive  compensation  is  if 
they  could  convince  examining  boards 
they  had  silicosis,  which  usually  was  not 
possible.  One  former  miner  who  appeared 
before  the  committee  testified  to  the  dif- 
ficulty  he   had   encountered   obtaining 
compensation  in  West  Virginia.  To  prove 
his  case  he  was  forced,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense of  over  $1,300,  to  have  a  biopsy 
taken,  and  even  then  he  only  received  a 
40 -percent   disability   award   based   on 
silicosis. 

This  case  is  the  rule,  not  the  exception. 
Through  the  years,  American  authorities 
have  been  almost  exclusively  concerned 
with  silicosis,  notwithstanding  that  black 
lung  probably  affects  more  workers,  with 
worse  results,  than  does  silicosis. 

This  preoccupation  with  silicosis,  and 
consequent  insensitivity  to  black  lung 
was  developed  most  clearly  in  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Lorin  Kerr  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers'  Welfare  and  Retirement 
Fund.  I  ask  that  the  relevant  excerpts 
from  Dr.  Kerr's  testimony  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Excerpt  Prom  Testimony  of  Dr.  Kerr 
The  U.S.  Public  Health  Sen-Ice  recently 
reported  that  in  1950.  American  coal  miners 
died  at  nearly  twice  the  rate  of  other  work- 
ers; diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  killed 
miners  at  a  rate  five  times  greater  than  the 
general  working  male  population;  and  the 
mortality  rate  for  American  coal  miners  was 
roughly  twice  those  reported  for  British  coal 
miners. 


Among  the  living,  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  reported  in  1967 
that  19,175  cool  miners  had  X-ray  evidence 
of  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis  and  23  768 
more  were  disabled  by  the  disease.  In  1965 
the  US.  Public  Health  Service  reported  that' 
throughout  the  entire  Appalachian  soft  coal 
mining  area  one  out  of  every  10  active  and 
one  out  of  every  five  former  miners  had 
X-ray  evidence  of  the  same  disease. 

These  and  other  American  statistics  are  a 
grisly  rejjetltlon  of  those  reported  by  British 
Investigators  for  the  last  25  years.  In  Great 
Britain,  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis  ac- 
counts for  more  deaths  than  all  other  forms 
of  dust  diseases  combined.  Since  1930,  it  has 
constituted  the  greatest  medical  and  social 
problem  in  all  industry. 

It  Is  safe  to  conclude  from  all  available 
Information  that  In  the  United  States,  as 
previously  stated,  that  a  least  125,00  active 
and  former  coal  miners  have  some  stage  of 
coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis  and  of  this 
number  nearly  50,000  may  be  disabled  by  the 
disease.  In  the  last  20  years,  at  least  one 
million  miners  have  been  exposed  to  a  dally 
dos«  of  life-threatening  coal  dust. 

Scientific  studies  have  repeatedly  shown 
that  achievement  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
nation.  New  discoveries  and  Inventions 
usually  occur  simultaneously  in  a  number 
of  different  locations  Why  has  coal  workers' 
pneumoconiosis  been  an  exception?  Why, 
with  our  outstanding  contributions  in  medi- 
cine, should  we  stand  today  where  the  BriUsh 
did  nearly  30  years  ago? 

A  major  reason  for  this  situation  is  that 
coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis  Is  not  well 
known  or  widely  organized  In  the  United 
States.  Until  recently,  little  has  appeared 
In  American  medical  Journals  on  this  dis- 
ease and  most  of  the  earlier  articles  were 
reports  on  British  research  and  surveys.  This 
lack  of  concern  about  coal  workers'  pneu- 
moconiosis has  been  due  in  part  to  a  belief 
that  conditions  reported  in  Britain  did  not 
exist  In  the  United  States.  It  is  also  due  to 
the  conviction  that  only  silica  and  dust  con- 
taining silica  is  Injurious. 

I  would  like  to  depart  from  the  record  a 
moment  to  elaborate  on  this  Item,  If  I  may. 
Senator. 

We  began  research  here  in  the  UrUted 
States  on  silicosis  about  1915  with  studies 
that  were  done  In  the  trl-state  area  where 
the  lead  and  zinc  mines  are  located  near 
Joplln.  Mo.  This  followed  a  1902  study  in 
South  Africa  concerning  high  tuberculosis 
mortsJlty  rates  among  gold  miners.  It  was 
determined  that  silicosis  provided  the  devel- 
opment of  the  tuberculosis  among  these 
miners. 

This  study  was  followed  by  others  else- 
where. Mass  X-rays  were  first  used  In  a  1911 
study  of  silicosis.  Subsequent  studies  here  In 
the  United  States  revealed  a  lot  of  silicosis 
in  various  industries. 

Slowly  it  was  thought  to  be  diminishing. 
Then  about  1930  a  tunnel  was  dug  at  Gaulev 
Bridge.  W.  Va.  It  Is  difficult  to  say  whether 
It  was  silicosis  or  whether  It  was  an  over- 
whelnUng  dose  of  dust  In  the  lungs  of  these 
men  that  caused  so  many  deaths.  However 
It  created  such  a  scandal  that  there  was  a 
congressional  Investigation.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  National  Silicosis  Conference  In 
1936  called  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Madam 
Perkins  The  reports  were  made  In  1937,  The 
definition  of  silicosis  was  one  that  had  been 
developed  In  1933.  It  has  since  been  incorpo- 
rated Into  most  workmen's  compensation  leg- 
islation In  the  country.  In  fact,  there  was  no 
workmen's  compensation  for  silicosis  until 
about  1937. 

There  has  thus  been  this  focus  of  atten- 
tion over  the  years  on  silica  and  coal  dust  has 
been  classified  as  an  Inert  dust  because  it  did 
not  produce  any  fibrosis  In  the  tissues. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  keep  In  mind 
that  when  silicosis  did  hit  the  headlines  here 
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in  the  United  States  it  was  followed  by  a 
congressional  investigation,  a  National  Con- 
ference on  Silicosis,  and  the  development  of 
certain  recommendations  some  of  which  are 
still  not  Implemented.  Even  today  we  do  not 
know  the  actual  Incidence  or  prevalence  of 
sllicoeis  In  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
accurate  reporting  on  that  disease  either. 

The  Impact  of  physician  knowledge  and 
attitudes  Is  apparent  In  Inaccurate  or  incom- 
plete death  certificates.  These  documents  are 
essential  for  determining  the  existence  of 
dangerous  coal  dust  requiring  governmental 
action  for  control  or  eradication.  Too  often 
no  records  mean  no  action. 

A  final  comment  on  our  30-year  lag  beh'nd 
the  British  Is  provided  bv  Dr.  Etonald  Hunter 
the  world-famous  British  authority  on  oc- 
cupational health.  Ten  years  ago  in  his  book 
•Health  In  Industry"  he  wrote  extensively  on 
coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis  and  said  that 
not  until  1934  did  British  physicians  begin 
to  accept  the  fact  that  coal  dust  In  miners- 
lungs  produces  a  slowly  progressive  fatal  dis- 
ease. He  continued  to  say: 

It  must  be  admitted  that  medical  men  bv 
their  ill-informed  complacency  have  a  heavy 
load  of  responsibility  to  bear  for  this  failure 
to  discover  the  true  state  of  affairs,  a  failure 
which  constitutes  what  is  probably  the  great- 
est disgrace  In  the  history  of  British  med- 
icine. 

Today,  35  years  later,  American  medicine 
has  barely  begun  to  overcome  lt3  -ill-in- 
formed complacency"  and  "discover  the  true 
state  of  affairs"  regarding  coal  workers' 
pneumoconiosis 

I  can  vividly  remember,  21  years  ago  when 
I  came  with  the  UMWA  Welfare  and  Retire- 
ment Fund,  the  constant  stream  of  wheezlnp 
breathless  coal  miners  coming  to  the  area 
medical  office  in  Morgantown,  W.  Va  seek- 
ing relief  from  the  struggle  to  breathe'.  I  can 
also  remember  how  overwhelmed  I  felt.  Never 
in  my  earlier  professional  experience  had  I 
observed  or  heard  of  a  single  Industry  with 
so  many  men  who  seemed  to  be  disabled  by 
their  jobs.  I  say  "seemed  to  be  disabled  by 
their  Jobs"  because  doctors  said  these  men 
rarely  had  silicosis  and  it  was  unusual  to  find 
a  physician  who  even  suspected  that  co-;! 
dust  might  be  dangerous.  The  disability  wa.s 
called  miners'  asthma  and  It  was  accepted 
by  miners  and  doctors  as  part  of  the  Job 

We,  In  the  fund,  also  became  acutely  aw.ir.- 
of  the  unusual  medical  care  these  breathlp^^ 
miners  required.  They  had  more  colds  an-; 
other  respiratory  Infections  than  other  min- 
ers and  these  infections  lasted  longer.  Some 
of  these  men  would  become  so  ill  when  The 
had  an  upper  respiratory  infection  that  the- 
would  need  to  be  hospitalized,  where  the-,- 
frequently  would  stay  for  2  and  3  weeks, 
several  times  every  year.  Oxygen  in  the  hos- 
pital or  at  home  seemed  to  bring  more  rehe- 
than  anything  else.  If  all  the  tanks  of  oxy?en 
these  men  have  used  were  laid  end-to-end 
I  would  venture  that  a  long  green  line  wou:J 
run  at  least  6  000  miles— twice  across  the 
Nation,  coast-to-coast. 

I  might  say  parenthetically  that  I  com- 
puted that,  myself,  and  I  think  it  Is  quit^ 
accurate. 

In  searching  for  the  cause  of  the  shortness 
of  breath  afflicting  the  coal  miners,  tl-e 
fund's  medical  administrators  could  no- 
agree  with  those  doctors  who  claimed  that  : 
was  due  to  "compensatlonltis"  or  nen-o-j^- 
ness  I  can  assure  you  that  were  I  as  breat:-.- 
less  as  gome  of  the  miners  I  have  seen  I  woul  : 
be  nervous.  But  to  claim  It  was  due  t.^ 
nervousness  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
dust  was  nonsense.  I  know  of  one  doctor  wh-> 
even  maintained  that  breathlessness  was  d:.- 
simply  to  a  fear  of  coal  mining. 

Our  search  for  answers  also  Included  a  re- 
view of  death  certificates  but  they  were  -f 
little  h9ip.  Cor  pulmonale  or  right-sided  en- 
largement of  the  heart  was  often  given  as 
the  ca-jse  of  death   but  there  would  be  no 
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mention  of  what  we  now  know  was  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  the  heart  failure — coal  work- 
ers' pneumoconiosis. 

No  Government  agency.  Including  health 
departments,  could  answer  our  questions. 
They  were  all  willing  to  listen  but  no  one 
knew  the  cause  of  the  breathlessness  and  no 
one  was  willing  to  even  guess  how  many 
breathless  miners  were  disabled  by  their  Jobs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Stewart,  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States,  fully  concurred  with 
Dr.  Kerr,  as  to  the  American  preoccupa- 
tion with  silicosis.  Furthermore,  he  could 
find  no  excuse  for  the  failure  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  to  initiate  a  prevalence 
study  tmtil  1970.  He  testified; 

I  don't  know  all  the  story  behind  this. 
Senator  Randolph,  but  I  know  that  in  the 
thirties  there  was  great  concern  and  atten- 
tion to  silicosis  and  the  attention  was  drawn 
to  it  because  of  the  high  Incidence  of  tuber- 
culosis among  people  who  have  silicosis.  And 
It  was  felt  that  the  problem  was  caused  by 
the  amount  or  the  percent  of  silica  In  the 
dust.  This  was  not  only  the  prevalent  feeling 
in  the  United  States,  It  was  pretty  well  a 
worldwide  consensus  that  silica  caused  the 
problem.  In  'he  forties,  we  began  to  realize 
that  there  were  similar  pathologies  appear- 
ing on  the  X-rays  from  other  kinds  of  dUi,t, 
asbestos  dust,  cotton  dust,  and  so  on.  There 
were  also  some  studies  done  by  various  re- 
searchers In  the  United  States  among  some 
of  the  coal  mines  where  the  silica  content 
in  the  dust  was  very,  very  low  and  yet  they 
were  reporting  pneumoconiosis  in  the  miners. 
I  don't  know  why  it  took  us  until  1960  to 
get  around  to  doing  the  prevalence  work,  but 
It  waa  Just  a  matter  of  the  way  the  state  of 
knowledge  developed. 

Last  year  several  States,  Including 
West  Virginia,  amended  their  laws  to 
provide  compensation  for  victims  of 
black  lung.  But  in  West  Virginia,  for 
example,  the  new  law  only  applies  pro- 
spectively; it  does  nothing  for  the  thou- 
sands of  miners  or  their  widows  and 
children,  who  have  already  been  dis- 
abled from  black  lung  and  forced  to 
retire. 

Those  are  the  miners  whom  this 
amendment  has  been  directed  at.  It  Is 
also  directed  at  those  miners  in  States 
like  Pennsylvania,  whose  benefits,  under 
.special  programs,  are  so  pitifully  small 
that  no  former  miner  can  be  expected 
to  live  on  them.  In  Pennsylvania,  for 
example,  many  miners  receive  only  $75 
to  live  out  their  days. 

Tills  amendment  will  not  allow  any 
former  miner  to  live  in  the  lap  of  lux- 
ury— iieither  SI 36  for  a  single  miner  nor 
S272  for  a  family  of  four  is  anything 
more  than  the  minimimi  level  of  decency 
requires.  What  we  are  trying  to  do,  in 
.substance,  is  give  these  people  some  tem- 
porary help  for  2  years  pending  receipt 
of  the  Secretar>''s  report  on  more  perma- 
nent measures  and  deal  with  this  tragic 
.situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  continue  to  express 
the  hope  that  a  -way  will  be  found  to 
have  this  whole  operation,  at  least  In 
material  part,  financed  by  the  Industry 
itself.  We  have  argued  that  at  great 
length.  It  is  a  very  important  point,  in 
this  and  many  other  measures. 

Therefore,  I  approve  very  much  of  the 
fact  that  the  authorization  is  $30  million 
for  1971,  and  then  goes  down  to  $15  mil- 
lion in  1972  and  1973  with  the  States  re- 
quired to  match  the  amounts  of  Federal 


aid.  I  hope  that  the  program  eventually 
proves  to  be  self-financing  by  the  indus- 
try. It  is  one  of  the  things  which  we  have 
committed  for  study  and  recommenda- 
tion by  tile  Secretary-  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  I  think  that  is  prob- 
ably the  only  thing  that  is  open  to  us 
to  do. 

I  continue  to  express  my  fidelity  to 
that  concept  and  my  hope  that  that  is 
the  way  it  will  go.  I  pledge  to  work  for 
it  when  the  results  of  the  study  demon- 
strate it  makes  the  kind  of  sense  I  think 
it  does. 

Again,  I  congratulate  all  those  con- 
cerned and  only  hope  that  this  may  be 
consummated  and  that  we  all  may  soon 
stand  behind  the  President's  chair  as  he 
signs  the  bill.  It  probably  will  be  one  of 
the  most  exciting  demonstrations  of  what 
we  can  do  here  for  individuals  who  need 
our  help. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  think 
that  when  I  raised  the  pwint  of  order 
against  section  502  of  Senate  bill  2917 
on  last  Friday,  it  was  a  valid  point  to 
make. 

I  am  happy,  indeed,  that  we  have  been 
able  to  work  out  a  meaningful  compro- 
mise which  faces  up  to  a  truly  serious 
situation  among  people  who  have  worked 
in  the  coal  mines  of  this  country. 

Mr,  President,  traditionally,  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  not  placed  as  great 
emphasis  on  health  and  safety  research 
in  coal  as  it  has  on  the  utilization  to 
discover  new  uses  for  coal. 

The  Bureau's  activities  in  health  and 
safety  have  historically  been  centered 
about  education,  training,  and  persua- 
sion in  order  to  improve  the  health  and 
safety  record  of  the  industry.  As  a  result 
great  emphasis  had  been  placed  on  in- 
spection activity  rather  than  on  develop- 
ing new  technology  which  might  result 
in  improved  safety. 

Because  of  the  long  neglect  in  research 
and  development  in  the  area  of  health 
and  safety  in  coal  mining,  substantial 
amounts  of  money  will  be  required  in  an 
attempt  to  catch  up  so  that  fatalities  and 
accidents  can  be  substantially  reduced. 

The  very  large  sums  w-hlch  have  been 
projected  are  necessary  if  the  fatality 
and  injury'  rate  and  accident  rate  of  un- 
derground coal  mining  is  to  approach 
that  of  other  industries.  These  rates 
must  be  reduced  if  the  coal  industry  is 
to  compete  for  its  share  of  manpwwer  in 
the  future.  There  is  little  incentive  for 
either  professional,  semlprofessional,  or 
other  employees  to  be  attracted  to  an 
industry  in  which  their  chances  of  being 
injured  or  killed  are  so  high. 

The  large  increase  in  funds  that  Is 
needed  will  be  directed  toward  such  ac- 
tivities as: 

First,  determining  the  dust  levels  pres- 
ently found  in  U.S.  coal  mines,  the  occu- 
pations within  the  mines  which  have  the 
highest  dust  levels,  and  the  effects  of 
various  engineering  parameters  on  dust 
concentrations. 

Second,  a  study  of  methods  of  reducing 
dust  concentrations,  such  as  water  infu- 


sion, use  of  additives  and  foams,  redesign 
of  cutting  bits,  use  of  water  sprays,  aux- 
iliary ventilation,  use  of  vacuum-type 
manifolds. 

Third,  the  development  of  entirely 
new  methods  of  protecting  miners  from 
respirable  dust,  such  as  providing  an  ar- 
tificial atmosphere  to  protect  the  miner 
from  a  hostile  environment. 

Fourth,  the  development  of  vastly  im- 
proved methods  of  measuring  the  dust 
levels  both  over  extended  periods  and 
instantaneously. 

Fifth,  development  of  fundamental 
knowledge  on  the  formation  and  behav- 
ior of  respirable  dust  and  on  the  dust- 
generation  characteristics  of  various  coal 
beds. 

Sixth,  on  the  development  of  improved 
and  analytical  techniques  on  the  detec- 
tion of  free  silica  in  coal  and  for  other 
toxic  and  hazardous  constituents. 

Seventh,  development  of  improved  in- 
strumentation for  measuring  oxygen 
content  and  other  noxious  and  hazardous 
gases. 

Eighth,  the  development  of  improved 
technology  to  reduce  roof  fall  hazards, 
which  account,  year  in  and  year  out,  for 
between  50  and  60  percent  of  all  under- 
grotmd  fatalities. 

Ninth,  the  development  of  nonspark- 
Ing  bits  to  reduce  the  danger  of  ignition. 

Tenth,  a  completely  new  ajid  admin- 
istratively more  manageable  system  of 
developing  requirements  for  explosion- 
proofing  of  electrical  equipment  and  for 
the  determination  of  its  permissibility. 

Eleventh,  the  development  of  post- 
disaster,  survival,  life  suppoi-t.  and  res- 
cue technology. 

Twelfth,  to  devise  Improved  methods 
of  rendering  coal  dust  nonexplosive 
rather  than  using  the  cumbersome  sys- 
tem of  adding  rock  dust  to  the  coal  dust. 

Other  areas  of  health  and  safety  re- 
search which  these  initial  investigations 
are  expected  to  uncover  will  be  investi- 
gated in  futui-e  years  on  a  scale  neces- 
sary to  demonstrate  their  feasibility. 

In  conclusion,  I  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  floor  manager  of  the 
bill,  and  Senator  Randolph,  Senator 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Senator  Cook, 
and  other  Senators,  for  their  coopera- 
tion in  bringing  out  a  meaningful  com- 
promise which  is  going  to  contribute  so 
much  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
coal  mine  workers  of  this  countrv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
President.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Ran- 
dolph ) ,  who  has  been  so  active  this  year 
in  this  effort  to  help  coal  miners,  but 
whose  record  of  constant  effort  dates 
back  decades. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  As 
much  time  as  the  Senator  needs. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  real  substance  in  the  comments  made 
by  several  Senators  since  the  offering  of 
the  amendment.  And  they  are  symbolic 
Senator  Cook.  Senator  Javits.  Senator 
Prouty — and  those  additional  Senators 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  have 
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spoken  since  the  amendmen^was  of- 
fered— give  clear  evidence  that  there  Is 
a  lack  of  partisanship  in  this  effort.  A 
very  real  understanding  has  been  worked 
out  here.  The  groundwork  of  Senator 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  and  Senator 
Prouty  of  Vermont,  and  the  able  as- 
sistance of  my  esteemed  colleague  from 
West  Virginia,  Senator  Robert  Byrd, 
and  other  Senators,  and  through  helpful 
assistance  of  our  staffs  and  the  Labor 
Committee  staff,  brought  into  reality  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  for 
myself  and  the  cosponsors  previously 
named.  I  think,  as  Senator  Prouty  has 
so  cogently  stated,  that  we  have  acted  in 
a  meaningful  manner.  We  have  accom- 
plished much. 

We  must  consider  that,  in  a  degree, 
the  Senate  itself  can  be  congratulated  on 
this  matter,  in  that  the  point  of  order 
against  section  502  has  been  withdrawn. 
If  the  point  of  order  had  been  brought  to 
a  vote,  I  am  sure  Senator  Prouty  would 
be  the  first  Senator  to  recognize  that 
there  would  have  been  a  divisiveness  that 
perhaps  would  have  slowed  the  progress 
of  thifi.  vital  bill  toward  passage. 

I  am  in  no  wise  critical.  As  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  knows,  I  said  yesterday 
that  he  had  every  right  to  raise  the  point 
of  order.  Senator  Prouty  is  a  diligent  and 
understanding  man.  He  has  been  most 
constructive  in  working  with  those  of  us 
within  the  committee  who  are  endeavor- 
ing to  shape  this  measure  into  what  I 
hope  will  truly  be  meaningful  legisla- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  a  large  group  of 
Americans  who  need  our  concern  and  our 
assistance. 

Very  frankly,  we  have  preserved  a 
Senate  here  with  a  flexibility  of  action 
and  relative  independence.  These  are  im- 
portant. The  Senate  must  not  be  a  strait- 
Jacketed  body,  but  one  with  certain  op- 
tions it  can  work  within  and  under 
which  it  can  function  effectively. 

Mr.  President,  I  express  commendation 
and  appreciation  to  the  Senators  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  and  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Prouty >  for  their  statesman- 
ship in  helping  to  develop  an  appropriate 
and  meaningful  compromise  which  I 
hope  will  have  prompt  and  overwhelm- 
ing approval. 

I  repeat:  The  Senate  as  an  institution 
wiU  be  the  very  real  winner,  in  that  with- 
drawal of  the  point  of  order  against  sec- 
tion 502  of  the  pending  business  tS. 
2917 1  avoids  an  excess  of  divisiveness. 
Yes,  the  Senate's  flexibility  of  action  and 
relative  independence  are  better 
preserved. 

Mr.  President,  the  coal  mine  health 
and  safety  legislation  will  be  strength- 
ened and  broadened  if  we  will  accept  and 
approve  the  plan  under  which  special 
assessments  on  each  ton  of  coal  mined 
or  imported  would  be  deleted;  health 
and  safety  research  would  be  authorized 
for  direct  appropriations  and  expendi- 
tures: and  an  interim  pilot  program 
would  be  authorized  to  make  appropri- 
ations and  expenditures  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  benefits  to  nonactive  coal 
miners  who  have  been  totally  disabled 
by  coal  miners'  black  lung  disease.  And 
these  benefits  likewise  would  go  to 
widows  or  children  with  qualifications 
to  be  established. 


Mr.  President,  the  burdens  of  the  costs 
of  producing  coal  under  the  provisions 
of  S.  2917  are  to  be  so  heavy  that  an 
assessment  against  each  ton  of  coal  pro- 
duced to  create  a  research  tnist  fund,  or 
for  other  purposes,  would  be  unduly 
oppressive. 

Senator  Cooper.  Senator  Cook,  Sen- 
ator Scott,  Senator  Schweiker,  Senator 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  and  the  Senator 
who  speaks  now— from  the  leading  coal 
producing  States— these  people,  and  we 
know  their  needs.  And,  of  course,  their 
dependents  are  involved.  As  the  record 
indicates,  many  miners  have  been  dis- 
abled totally  by  black  lung  disease. 

I  think  I  should  stress  again  that  the 
costs  of  producing  coal  under  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  2917  are  going  to  be  very 
heavy.  I  said  it  In  my  opening  speech.  And 
I  said  it  often  during  earlier  considera- 
tion of  the  legislation. 

If  we  had  created  a  research  trust  fund 
based  on  assessments,  I  believe  It  would 
have  been  unduly  oppressive.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  shares  this 
viewpoint. 

I  beheve  we  would  be  on  the  wisest  and 
most  prudent  course  if  we  were  to  re- 
move the  assessment  provisions  and  if  we 
were  to  substitute  authorizations  for  ap- 
propriations and  expenditures.  I  voted 
against  the  assessment  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 502  of  the  bill  in  committee. 

It  was  a  gratifying  experience  this 
mommg  for  me  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  privilege  to  counsel  with 
Senators  Williams  and  Prouty  and  to 
urge  them  to  join  in  the  reaching  of  the 
excellent  and  thoroughly  appropriate 
compromise  that  we  have  worked  out. 
I  think  it  is  not  merely  a  compromise 
but  an  accommodation  of  viewpoints  In 
completing  the  job,  we  are  going  to  bene- 
fit needy  disabled  former  miners  and 
their  dependents  who  look  to  us,  a  Con- 
gress that  must  be  realistic,  and  one  that 
must  be  compassionate  as  well. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  with 
the  cosponsorship  of  Senators  Williams 
and  Prouty  and  several  other  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Again,  I  congratulate— and  it  is  not 
just  a  pleasantry— Senators  and  staff 
members,  who  worked  so  diligently  over 
the  weekend  and  yesterday  and  today  to 
bring  about  this  meeting  of  minds  and, 
I  say  also,  this  meeting  of  hearts.  It  is 
bipartisan.  In  fact,  I  say  that  which  we 
have  done  is  nonpartisan.  I  think  the 
substance  of  the  amendment  offered 
gives  us  a  stronger,  a  broader-based,  and 
much  improved  coal  mine  health  and 
safety  legislation. 

I  believe  this  amendment  merits 
unanimous  support  and  I  believe  it  will 
have  unanimous  acceptance  in  this  body 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
all  of  us  would  agree  that  today  is  a 
much  happier  day  than  yesterday.  We 
debated  for  about  3  hours  on  a  consti- 
tutional question — and  it  was  an  impor- 
tant constitutional  question — but  I  know 
that  I  felt,  as  I  left  the  Chamber  yester- 
day, and  in  a  conversation  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  I  said  so,  that 
I  was  not  too  happy  that  we  had  devoted 
ourselves  to  what  might  be  caUed  the 
dry  bones  of  a  legal  question — a  very  im- 
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portant  constitutional  question,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  were  right — but  today  we  have 
come  to  an  accommodation,  through  the 
efforts    of    the    Senator    from    Vermont 
<Mr.  Prouty).  the  Senators  from  West 
Virginia  <Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr.  Byrdi 
my    colleague     from     Kentucky     iMi 
Cook)  .  and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  manager  of  the  bill,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams • 
We  have  brought  something  forth  to  help 
those  who  still  live,  though  they  are  suf- 
fering with  black  lung  disease. 

I  think  we  have  also  shown  that  debate 
in  the  Senate  is  worthwhile.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  raised  a  point  of 
order,  which  he  had  the  right  to  raise 
and  which  would  have  been  raised.  I  am 
sure,  if  he  had  not,  by  someone  else.  We 
had  a  debate  for  2  or  3  hours,  and  out  of 
that  debate  and  our  discussions  with 
each  other,  this  substitute  amendment 
was  produced.  I  had  said  throughout  tlie 
debate  that  if  we  could  agree  upon  a 
measure  which  would  go  the  route  of  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations,  I  would 
support  it.  not  alone  for  research  but  for 
at  least  temporary  benefits. 

Those  of  us  who  come  from  coal  State.s 
and  have  been  candidates  for  office  have 
traveled  through  coal-producing  coun- 
ties. There  is  something  typical  about 
each  of  those  counties,  whether  they  are 
in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia, 
or  Pennsylvania.  I  know  that,  speaking 
at  courthouses  and  in  front  of  court 
houses,  we  always  see  a  group  sitting 
around,  some  of  whom  have  been  in- 
jured and  some  of  whom  are  ill  with 
pneumoconiosis.  At  last,  due  to  the  en- 
ergy- and  initiative  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  iMr.  Williams),  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  iMr.  Randolph  > 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  'Mr 
Byrd  i  and  others,  and  because  we  have 
been  stirred  by  Senator  Prouty's  amend- 
ment. I  think  we  have  brought  forth 
something  good  today. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President.  I  yield  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation, 
as  a  Senator  from  the  leadmg  coal-pro- 
ducing State,  to  all  those  Senators  who 
have  worked  together  in  devising  a  bi- 
partisan approach  to  the  problem  pre- 
sented by  the  point  of  order.  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  ,  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper 
and  Mr.  Cook),  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  and  certainly 
my  own  colleague  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  for  their  efforts,  which 
will  soon  culminate  in  the  adoption  of 
this  very  humanitarian  and  necessarj- 
amendment. 

My  colleague  and  I  some  time  ago  pro- 
posed that  there  be  Federal  compensa- 
tion for  miners  disabled  by  pulmonarj- 
diseases  contracted  from  mining  employ- 
ment and  ineligible  for  compensation 
under  State  statutes.  Both  he  and  I  have 
wanted  to  see  such  compensation  pro- 
vided without  an  additional  cost  burden 
being  placed  upon  the  coal  Industry.  The 
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amendment  before  us  today  obviates  the 
necessity,  certainly  for  the  time  being 
and  hopefully  for  all  time,  of  placing  that 
burden  upon  an  already  overburdened 
industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  it  a  necessity 
that  we  pass  legislation  to  provide  dis- 
ability benefits  to  miners  suffering  from 
pulmonary  diseases,  because  in  so  many 
instances  the  State  statutes,  not  being 
retroactive,  do  not  reach  the  old  dis- 
abled miner  who  long  ago  has  been  forced 
into  retirement  as  a  result  of  his  having 
acquired  black  lung,  pneumoconiosis, 
sihcosis,  or  some  other  pulmonary  dis- 
ease through  employment  in  the  mines, 

I  feel  that  today  we  have  proposed  a 
measure  which  will  bridge  an  important 
gap.  and  which  will  bring  new  hope  to  the 
mining  population.  I  believe  this  to  be  a 
very  humanitarian  amendment,  and  I 
feel  that  it  is  necessary  that  we  provide 
a  way  for  these  old,  disabled  miners  and 
their  families  to  live  without  being  de- 
pendent upon  welfare.  In  so  many  in- 
.stances,  they  long  ago  exhausted  their 
unemployment  compensation  benefits, 
and  have  been  forced  to  go  to  the  welfare 
offices,  or  go  to  their  children  and  stand 
with  their  hats  in  their  hands  and  hope 
for  assistance  from  them.  Here  today  we 
not  only  provide  for  some  measure  of 
assistance  to  the  old,  disabled,  retired 
miner,  but  we  are  also  lending  some 
assistance  to  his  children,  who  other- 
wise would  have  to  provide  help  for  their 
parents.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote 
.  unanimously  for  this  amendment  when 
we  reach  the  time  for  a  rollcall  vote, 
and  I  hope  that  in  conference  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  accede  to  the 
position  taken  by  this  body. 

Again  I  express  my  ver>'  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  the  manager  of  the  bill,  who  at  all 
•imes  has  shown  extreme  willingness  to 
listen,  and  to  cooperate,  and  a  very 
ympathetic  appreciation  for  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  those  of  us  who  represent 
( oal  mining  States.  I  again  express  ap- 
ijreciation,  too,  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont ( Mr.  Prouty  ) .  and  certainly  to  my 
-enior  colleague  (Mr.  Randolph),  who 
has  devoted  so  much  of  his  time,  energy. 
effort,  and  expertise  to  the  bill  before 
us  and  to  the  amendment  on  which  we 
are  about  to  vote.  My  appreciation  goes 
out  to  all  Senators  who  have  worked  to- 
gether, and  to  their  staffs,  who  have 
'  ontrtbuted  so  much  to  the  devising  of 
'his  amendment.  I  congratulate  them, 
;.nd  I  hope  that  the  Senate,  as  I  have 
-rated,  will  soon  vote,  and  vote  unani- 
mously, to  approve  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  merely 
vanted  to  add  to  the  remarks  that  I  made 
previously  that  I  think  this  shows  the 
tremendous  capacity  of  individuals,  as 
veil  as  of  many  groups  of  people,  in  the 
United  States.  It  shows  the  capacity  of 
people  who  have  trudged  all  over  Capitol 
Hill,  who  have  attended  committee  hear- 
ings, who  have  come  out  of  the  mountains 
and  out  of  the  mines;  and  I  personally 
.should  like  to  say  that  from  my  point  of 
^iew,  probably  the  most  interesting  se- 
ries of  articles  that  I  have  read  on  black 
lung  disease  was  a  series  of  articles  pub- 


lished in  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
written  by  Mr.  Ward  Sinclair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator's 1  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  the  Senator  an 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Sinclair  traveled  over 
the  coal  mining  regions  of  my  State  and 
wrote  a  series  of  tremendous  articles, 
bringing  this  problem  to  the  attention 
of  people  in  urban  areas,  who  probably 
had  never  really  given  any  thought  to  it. 
to  the  extent  that  it  became  a  situation 
that  was  not  only  important  to  the  miner 
himself  and  his  family,  but  was  impor- 
tant to  people  in  all  walks  of  life. 

I  think  that  probably  many  Senators 
would  want  to  give  credit  to  individuals 
who  did  the  same  thing  in  their  respec- 
tive States.  But  I  would  feel  remiss  if  I 
did  not  put  this  on  record  because  of  his 
efforts  and  the  efforts  of  many  other 
people  who  felt  the  same  way  and  who 
worked  hard  and  long  in  the  effort  to 
develop  the  sense  of  national  alarm  and 
national  concern  that  resulted  in  our  ac- 
tions today. 

I  thank  tlie  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
are  no  other  speakers,  and  if  it  is  agree- 
able with  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  in- 
clude among  those  who  have  worked  so 
diligently  and  hard  on  this  compensa- 
tion provision  the  leadership  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and 
also  the  leadership  of  the  industry  itself. 

I  have  talked  with  the  representatives 
of  industry  and  I  have  also  talked  often 
with  the  leaders  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  about  sucli  com- 
pensation, and  I  say  for  the  Record  that 
they  have  played  an  impwrtant  part  in 
the  steps  we  have  taken  and  the  progress 
we  have  made  which,  I  think,  will  soon 
culminate  in  the  adoption  of  this  very 
worthwhile  and  humanitarian  amend- 
ment benefiting  and  protecting  miners 
and  their  families. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
lise  in  support  of  the  pending  substitute 
amendment  embodying  a  new  title  V  of 
S.  2917,  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment.  It  is  based  primarily  on  a 
pneumoconiosis  compensation  amend- 
ment introduced  yesterday  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  in  which  I  also  joined 
as  a  cospwnsor. 

Pneumoconiosis,  or  black  lung,  is  one 
of  the  main  targets  of  the  bill  S.  2917. 
Pneumoconiosis  afflicts  one-fifth  of  the 
retired  mining  popiilation  and  one- tenth 
of  the  active  coal  miners.  Thus  it  is  not 
sufficient  for  Congress  simply  to  legislate 
for  the  future  against  the  high  dust  levels 
in  coal  mines  that  will  cause  black  lung. 
Congress  must  answer  also  the  needs  of 


those  miners  who  currently  suffer  from 
the  ravages  of  this  disease,  and  who  are 
not  receiving  an  adequate  amount  of  as- 
sistance from  their  States  or  other 
sources. 

The  substitute  amendment-  will  pro- 
vide interim  disability  compensation  to 
retired  miners  suffering  from  compli- 
cated pneumoconiosis.  If  death  has  re- 
sulted from  complicated  pneumoconiosis, 
then  the  miner's  widow  is  eligible  for 
these  benefits. 

The  amendment  provides  for  a  Fed- 
eral study  of  the  black  lung  problem, 
which  would  be  completed  and  reported 
on  to  Congress  by  October  1,  1970. 

Finally,  the  amendment  authorizes 
long-overdue  funds  for  coal  mine  health 
and  safety  research — up  to  $20  million 
for  this  fiscal  year.  $25  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971  and  $30  million  for  each  fiscal 
year  after  that.  This  compares  with  cur- 
rent Federal  spending  for  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  research  of  less  than 
$2  million  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
vital  amendment  to  broaden  and 
strengthens.  2917. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  >ield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
1ms  bt-en  yielded  back. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AH  time  having  expired,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr.  Hart>  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  <Mr. 
Magntson)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  ( Mr.  Easixand  > .  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel >.  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr. 
Russell)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  >  Mr. 
Eastland  > ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  '  Mr. 
Gravel  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hard,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell )  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  iMr.  Hatfield) 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Jordan)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  'Mr. 
Bellmon)  is  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 
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If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield >  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmoni 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  91, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 


|No.  104  Leg. 

YEAS— 91 

Aiken 

Goodell 

Nelson 

Allen 

Gore 

Packwood 

Allott 

Griffin 

Pastore 

Anderson 

Giirney 

Pearson 

Baker 

Haneen 

Pell 

Bayh 

Harris 

Percy 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Prouty 

Bible 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Boggs 

HolUngs 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Riblcoff 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Saxtre 

Bvrd,  Va. 

Inouye 

Schwelker 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Scott 

Cannon 

Javits 

Smith.  Maine 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Smith,  111. 

Church 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Cook 

Lor.u 

Spong 

Cooper 

Mathlas 

Stennis 

Cotton 

M'-farthv 

Stevens 

Cranston 

McClellan 

Symington 

Curtis 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

McGovern 

Thvirmond 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Dominlck 

Metcaif 

Tydlngs 

B«t;ietan- 

MUler 

Williams.  N  J. 

Kliendep.. 

Mondale 

Williams,  Del. 

Ervin 

Montoya 

Yarborough 

F.innin 

Moss 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fong 

Mundt 

Young,  Ohio 

Fulbri-ht 

Murphy 

Goldwater 

Muskle 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Magniison 

Eastland 

Hatneld 

Man'fleld 

G:avel 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Russell 

So  Mr.  Randolph's  amendment  was 
ajiieed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  the  distinguished  actin.g  majority 
leader  if  he  can  advise  us  concerning  the 
legislative  schedule  of  business  for  the 
remainder  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  anticipated  there 
will  be  no  further  yea-and-nay  votes  this 
evening. 

We  understand  that  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  afternoon  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper  1  will  call  up  an 
amendment  and  action  on  that  amend- 
ment will  be  deferred  until  tomorrow. 

We  believe  there  is  a  reasonably  good 
chance  that  action  on  the  pending 
legislation  might  be  completed  tomorrow. 

If  action  on  the  pending  bill  Is 
completed  tomorrow  we  will  follow  the 
calendar  which  has  been  established  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  , 
who  indicated  on  September  24  that  upori 
conclusion  of  the  coal  mine  safety  bill 
the  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  Calendar  No.  346,  S. 
7,  will  be  taken  up.  He  indicated  that 
there  was  a  jurisdictional  dispute  con- 
cerning that  proposal  and  he  hoped  It 


would  be  settled  by  the  time  we  were 
ready  to  take  up  the  bill.  It  is  the  hope 
of  the  leadership  that  the  dispute  will  be 
settled.  That  measure  will  be  the  next 
order  of  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mi.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  ex- 
cused from  attending  the  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow  in  order  to  attend  a 
funeral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SECRETARY  VOLPES  PROPOSED 
RULES  TO  PROVIDE  ADDED  SAFE- 
TY- AND  REDUCE  CONGESTION  AT 
HIGH  DENSITY  AIRPORTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend Secretary  Volpe  for  proposing  rules 
that  would  provide  added  safety  and 
reduce  congestion  at  our  high  density 
airports. 

I  have  often  maintained  that  the 
major  airports  should  be  used  primarily 
for  the  great  volume  of  commercial  avia- 
tion traflBc. 

In  conversation  with  air  controllers 
and  FAA  officials  on  my  tour  of  the  traf- 
fic control  facilities  at  Kennedy  Interna- 
tional Airport  in  New  York  3  weeks  ago, 
and  In  subsequent  communications  with 
Administrator  Schaffer,  I  indicated  that 
I  would  introduce  legislation,  should  the 
FAA  fail  to  deal  with  the  issue,  to  re- 
quire all  aircraft  to  equip  themselves 
with  devices  that  would  allow  the  air 
traffic  controllers  to  monitor  all  aircraft 
within  a  designated  radius  of  the  air- 
port, and  to  limit  access  to  the  high 
density  airports  predominantly  to  com- 
mercial aviation. 

I  am  most  pleased  that  Secretary 
Volpe  has  proposed  rules  that  would  not 
only  effectuate  these  goals  but  also 
would  attempt  to  establish  "terminal 
control  areas  •  to  further  reduce  the  pos- 
sibilities of  mid-air  collision.  The  prob- 
lems of  safety  and  congestion  have  long 
confronted  our  airports,  and  often  create 
chaos  for  the  traveler.  I  believe  that  reg- 
ulations such  as  those  suggested  by  Sec- 
retary Volpe  can  be  an  effective  measure 
to  reduce  congestion  and  improve  safety 
at  our  airports,  and  so  that  the  rules 
may  be  as  sound  and  equitable  as  pos- 
sible, I  would  urge  all  interested  parties 
to  take  an  active  role  in  the  hearings 
that  will  precede  their  promulgation. 

If  these  rules  turn  out  to  be  ineffective, 
I  will  certainly  introduce  legislation  to 
correct  the  situation.  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  this  present  accomplishment  may 
be  the  beginning  of  the  necessary  steps 
todo  the  job. 


FEDE31AL  COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY   ACT   OF    1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2917)  to  improve  the 
health  and  safety  conditions  of  persons 
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working  in  the  coal  mining  industry  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  particularly  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont for  raising  the  Issue  of  the  point 
of  order  on  S. 2917. 

The  research  I  have  made  suggests  that 
the  State  of  Alaska  produces  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  coal  but  that  in  the  en- 
tire history  of  Alaska  there  has  never 
been  one  case  of  black  lung  disease. 

The  net  result  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph*  is  that  the  coal 
miners  of  my  State  will  be  left  in  the 
economic  position  where  they  can  com- 
pete and  will  not  face  the  assessments 
previously  intended  by  the  version  of  S 
2917  a«  reported  by  the  committee 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey   (Mr.  Williams). 

A  few  moments  ago,  in  consultation, 
I  said  that  I  would  lay  down  my  amend- 
ment No.  207  this  afternoon  so  that  it 
could  become  the  pending  business  to- 
morrow, with  a  view  to  voting  on  It  to- 
morrow. 

Because  I  do  not  wish  to  delay  the 
Senate,  let  me  say  that  in  checking  over 
the  amendment  I  want  to  be  sure,  first, 
that  it  fully  accomplishes  the  purposes 
I  intend.  There  may  be  some  changes 
that  will  have  to  be  made  to  accom- 
plish those  purposes;  namely,  to  main- 
tain the  classification  between  gassy  and 
nongassy  mines. 

I  hope,  when  I  get  the  floor  tomorrow, 
to  be  able  to  lay  down  this  amendment 
as  the  first  order  of  business  at  tomor- 
row's session. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  want  to  put  the 
Senate  on  notice  as  to  the  purposes  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  May  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  the  Senator  to  say  that 
he  will  not  lay  down  his  amendment  to- 
night to  make  it  the  pending  business, 
but  will  lay  it  down  tomorrow? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  will.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 


IRREGULARITIES    IN    AID    GRANTS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, today  I  wish  to  discuss  another 
instance  wherein  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development — AID — through 
grants  is  subsidizing  a  so-called  nonprofit 
organization  in  Washington,  the  main 
purpose  of  which  is  to  subsidize  foreign 
travel  or  make  available  additional  ex- 
pense allowances  for  friends. 

As  of  May  31,  1969,  AID  had  awarded 
grants,  totaling  $886,000  to  the  National 
Association  of  the  Partners  of  the  Alli- 
ance. Inc.— NAPA. 

This  organization  is  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization established  In  1966  allegedly 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  advance  the 
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goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Its 
headquarters  are  located  at  1518  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

About  96  percent  of  NAPA's  money 
comes  from  AID,  the  remainder  from 
private  sources.  The  main  exjjenses  of 
this  program  are  the  salaries  and  travel 
expenses  of  Its  officers  and  certain  se- 
lected private  citizens  or  friends.  On  at 
least  one  occasion  an  attempt  was  made 
by  the  president  of  the  organization  to 
charge  his  S60  Washington  hotel  room 
to  the  AID  program. 

The  Inspector  General,  Mr.  J.  K.  Mans- 
field, has  just  completed  an  audit  of 
this  agency  and  reports  that  its  records 
are  incomplete  as  to  how  the  money  has 
been  spent  and  that  what  records  are 
available  show  an  utter  disregard  for 
the  taxpayers'  interests. 

In  addition  to  grants  NAPA  receives 
from  the  State  Department,  It  has  an 
operating  fund  to  receive  contributions 
from  private  donors,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  used  to  supplement  travel  ex- 
penses beyond  those  permitted  under 
Government  regulations,  but  in  effect 
this  fund  is  being  operated  in  a  manner 
to  allow  certain  individuals  who  make 
contributions  to  receive  the  equivalent 
of  their  donations  back  in  extra  travel 
allowances  for  foreign  jimkets.  Under  the 
guise  of  making  a  charitable  contribu- 
tion to  a  nonprofit  organization  this 
means  that  they  get  a  tax  deduction  for 
their  travel  expenses. 

Simply  stated,  the  mathematical  re- 
sult is  that  through  this  gimmick,  they 
can  deduct  from  their  taxable  income 
the  cost  of  taking  trips  abroad. 

For  example,  two  individuals.  Mr. 
George  O'Gorman,  2401  Calvert  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  and  Mr.  Hick- 
man Price.  5025  Lowell  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  each  contributed 
S2.000  to  NAPA. 

Then  NAPA  purchased  for  each  man  a 
ticket  for  a  trip  to  Brazil  at  a  cost  of 
S771.15  each.  In  addition  each  man  wsis 
allocated  SI. 000  for  expense  money  from 
the  special  account  to  which  they  had 
previously  made  their  tax-deductible 
contributions. 

Thus  both  Mr.  O'Gorman  and  Mr. 
Price  in  return  for  their  S2.000  tax- 
deductible  contribution  received  the 
eqmvalent  of  SI. 771  back  in  value  of 
tickets  and  cash  allowance. 

At  the  time  the  Inspector  General  be- 
gan auditing  the  accounts  of  this  agency 
no  vouchers  had  been  received  by  the 
agency  as  to  how  these  $1,000  advances 
had  been  spent;  however,  there  was  a 
memorandum  in  the  file  dated  July  17, 
1969,  wherein  NAPA  had  advised  these 
men — apparently  after  the  Inspector 
General's  visit — that  imJess  they  could 
furnish  vouchers  the  agency  would  be 
required  to  leport  the  discrepancies  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  with  the 
possible  result  that  their  S2.000  dona- 
tions would  not  be  approved  as  charitable 
contributions. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  1 
■Miall  ask  to  have  printed  a  copy  of  the 
July  17.  1969.  letter  as  addressed  to  Mr. 
George  O'Gorman  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Kmgman, 
treasurer  of  NAPA,  alerting  him  to  the 


need  for  vouchers  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
Treasury  Department. 

The  above  examples  are  not  the  only 
questionable  transactions  discovered  in 
the  audit.  The  President  of  NAPA  from 
January  1967  through  March  1969  was 
Mr.  Edward  S.  Marcus,  of  Dallas.  Tex., 
who  drew  an  annual  salarj-  of  $26,158. 
Later  this  was  raised  to  $30,321,  and 
subsequently  Mr.  Marcus'  method  of 
compensation  was  changed  from  a  salary 
basis  to  that  of  a  consultant  fee  at  $100 
per  day. 

The  agency  records  show  that  while 
Mr.  Marcus  was  drawing  a  salary  as  a 
full-time  employee  of  NAPA  his  services 
to  the  agency  were  considerably  less  than 
full  time.  In  fact,  most  of  his  activities 
were  as  an  official  of  his  Neiman-Marcus 
department  store  of  Dallas. 

During  his  employment  Mr.  Marcus 
received  a  total  of  $13,560  to  cover  travel 
and  entertainment  expenses,  the  rental 
of  conference  and  hotel  rooms,  club  dues, 
and  the  like.  Of  this  amount  S7.486  was 
received  In  travel  expenses  from  the 
NAPA  general  AID-financed  fund.  An 
additional  $2,665  for  travel  expenses  was 
paid  out  of  the  NAPA  private  or  unre- 
stricted fund — financed  by  private  dona- 
tions including  a  donation  of  $17,500 
from  the  Marcus  Foundation  and  $179.01 
solicited  from  high  schools. 

In  addition,  $3,409  from  this  private 
fund  was  paid  to  cover  extra  expenses  of 
Mr.  Marcus  while  associated  with  NAPA. 

The  Edward  S.  Marcus  Foundation 
was  the  largest  contributor  to  this  unre- 
stricted fund  or  separate  account  which 
was  being  operated  by  NAPA,  and  sig- 
nificantly, Mr.  Marcus  was  the  princi- 
pal beneficiary  in  the  expenditure  of 
these  funds.  Contributions  to  the  Marcus 
Foundation  were  deductible  as  charitable 
contributions. 

Mr.  Marcus  was  using  these  funds  to 
cover  the  cost  of  his  travel  over  and  be- 
yond the  normal  travel  allowances  that 
were  permitted  by  NAPA,  which  was  op- 
erating imder  Government  regulations. 

Government  travel  allowances  would 
not  cover  the  cost  of  the  type  of  travel 
and  accommodations  to  which  Mr.  Mar- 
cus was  accustomed,  and  the  unrestricted 
funds  received  from  outside  donations 
could  make  up  the  difference. 

One  such  item  which  was  charged  to 
the  AID  program  but  for  which  payment 
was  subsequently  denied  involved  a  $60 
per  day  hotel  room  in  the  Washington 
Hilton  Hotel  which  had  been  used  by  Mr. 
Marcus. 

The  examination  of  this  agency 
showed  that  Mr.  Marcus  had  been  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  validity  of  his  acceptance 
of  a  full-ttme  salary  while  at  the  same 
time  spending  a  substantial  portion  of 
his  time  at  his  owm  store. 

A  copy  of  the  hotel  bill  along  with  a 
copy  of  the  letter  questioning  Mr. 
Marcus'  claim  as  a  full-time  employee 
will  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks. 

Other  Instances  were  reported  wherein 
officials  of  this  agency  were  drawing  their 
salaries  while  at  the  same  time  spending 
the  bulk  of  their  time  elsewhere;  In  fact, 
one  official  was  carried  on  the  payroll 


while  back  in  the  State  conducting  a 
campaign. 

One  employee,  Mr.  Warren  Huff,  tried 
another  tax-saving  gimmick  while  serv- 
ing as  executive  director  of  NAPA  from 
March  1967  through  March  1969.  Mr. 
Huff  worked  out  an  arrangement  where- 
by he  would  receive  a  part  of  his  salary 
as  regular  income,  thereby  taxable,  while 
another  part  of  his  salary  would  be  clas- 
.sified  as  a  supplementarj-  payment  of 
$250  for  each  pay  period  to  cover  antici- 
pated expenses,  and  thereby  not  taxable. 
After  Mr.  Huff  had  drawTi  approxi- 
mately $3,500  in  such  supplemental  pay- 
ments NAPA's  accountant  concluded  that 
if  the  payments  were  ever  audited  the 
Treasury  Department  would  rule  that 
this  money  would  be  considered  a  part 
of  his  salary  and  thereby  represent  tax- 
able income.  To  correct  the  situation 
$1,027,  as  Federal  withholding  taxes,  was 
paid  by  the  agency  representing  Mr. 
Huff's  tax  liability  on  the  amount  which 
had  previously  been  interpreted  as  an 
expense  allowance.  The  money  for  this 
payment  of  taxes  on  Mr.  Huff's  supple- 
mental salary  came  out  of  the  so-called 
unrestricted  fund,  or  the  private  dona- 
tions account,  which  the  agency  was 
operating. 

Actually,  under  the  law  Mr.  Huff 
should  be  taxed  not  only  for  the  $3,500 
erroneously  classified  for  an  expense  al- 
lowance but  also  for  the  $1,027  used  to 
pay  his  Income  taxes. 

The  Inspector  General  In  his  investi- 
gation of  this  agency  found  the  book- 
keeping system  in  a  deplorable  state. 
Numerous  unused  portions  of  airline 
tickets  had  never  been  returned  for  a 
refund,  and  there  were  inadequate  rec- 
ords as  to  who  had  used  the  numerous 
tickets,  and  so  forth,  that  had  been  paid 
for  by  the  agency.  Nor  was  there  a  proper 
accounting  by  the  recipients  for  the  ex- 
penditures that  were  listed  In  their 
names. 

Personally  I  question  not  only  the 
propriety  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
money  was  spent  but  also  the  wisdom 
or  the  need  of  the  administrators  of 
the  AID  program  to  hire  an  Independ- 
ent outside  group  at  a  cost  of  over  $1  mil- 
lion annually  to  act  In  a  sup>er\isory  ca- 
pacity on  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram. If  the  administrators  of  the  Gov- 
ernment agency  who  are  in  charge  of  our 
AID  program  are  not  qualified,  then  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  their  resignations 
be  accepted  and  they  be  replaced  by 
competent  personnel  whereby  the  serv- 
ices of  this  or  any  other  similar  out- 
side advisory  group  would  be  unneces- 
sary. 

In  any  event,  should  it  be  decided  that 
there  Is  a  need  for  these  outside  groups 
then  by  all  means  their  expenditures 
should  be  audited  and  supervised  more 
carefully. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  In  the  Record  a  copy  of 
the  hotel  bill  with  its  $60  per  day  room 
charge  referred  to  as  having  originally 
been  charged  to  AID  but  upon  which, 
payment  later  was  rejected  by  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  hotel 
bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
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HOTEL  BILL,  EDWARD  MARCUS,  DALLAS,  TEX. 


Date 


Expltnatiot 


Aug.  7, 1967 Restaurant... 

Do Long  distance 

Do Restaurant.  . 

Do do. 

Do Long  distance 

Do Room 

Do Room  tax  . 

Do Tip 

Aug.  8,  1967 Restaurant... 

Do Laundry... 

Do Restaurant... 

Do Room 

Do Room  tai...  . 

Do Tip 

Aug.  9,  1967 RestauranL... 

Do Long  distance. 

Do Laundry 

Do Restaurant 

Do Room 

Do Room  tM... 

Do Tip 

AuB.  10.  1967 Restaurants. . 

Do Racquet 

Do Long  distance. 

Do Restaurant 

Do Room 

Do Room  tax... 

Do Tip 

Aug.  11.  1967 Restaurant.... 

Do Room.    

Do Room  tax 

Do Tip 


Mr:  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  next  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  the  July  11,  1969,  letter  signed 
by  Mr.  J.  K.  Mansfield,  the  Inspector 
General  of  Foreign  Assistance,  Dssart- 
ment  of  State,  commenting  upon  his 
audit  of  this  agency,  along  with  several 
of  the  enclosures  therewith  including  a 
consolidated  statement  of  expenditures 
of  the  AID  funds  allocated  to  NAPA 
from  January  1.  1967  through  March  31, 
1969;  a  list  of  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  the  unrestricted  funds  financed 
from  private  donations;  and  a  copy  of 
the  letter  from  Mr.  Edward  R.  Kingman, 
treasurer  of  NAPA,  as  addressed  to  Mr. 
Edward  S.  Marcus  questioning  the  pro- 
priety of  the  payments  to  him  as  a  full- 
time  employee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  State,  The  Inspec- 
tor General  or  Foreign  Assist- 
ance. 

July  11.  1969. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Wiluams:  At  your  request 
we  have  examined  certain  matters  concerning 
the  National  Association  of  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance,  Inc.  (NAPA).  This  Is  a  non- 
proflt  organization  established  in  late  1966 
to  help  achieve  the  goals  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

NAPA  helps  set  up  €uid  coordinate  vari- 
ous activities  Involving  private  groups  In  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America.  It  pub- 
lishes a  newsletter,  and  It  arranges  periodic 
conferences  of  Partners  of  the  Alliance. 
NAPA  headquarters  are  here  In  Washington 
at  1518  K  Street,  N.W. 

NAPA  Funds— AID  Sources:  Somewhat 
more  than  96  percent  of  NAPA's  money  has 
come  from  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. As  of  May  31.  1969,  NAPA  had 
received  $886,000  from  AID.  Of  this  amount, 
•613,500  came  from  AID  Contract  LA  460. 
Money  imder  this  contract  Is  used  to  pay 
NAPA  staff  salaries,  travel  costs,  office  ex- 
penses, printing,  and  the  like.  AID  Contract 
LA   540   gave   NAPA   an   additional   9272,500. 


effort  performed  for  the  Orantee  on  the  proj- 

ect."  (See  Appendix  C) 

CtMfges             Credits    Balance  due  On  June  7,  1968,  Mr.  Edward  R.  Kingman 

. the  Treasurer  of  NAPA,  wrote  to  Mr.  Marcus 

j2  10  ahd  stated  that  "It  now  appears  that  your 

1.70 '[[[[["  WV.] $3.86  salary   will   be   questioned    for   last   year   as 

2.15  6.01  you    were   not    a   full-time   employee   as   re- 

'i'JI  }J  J*  quired    by   the   AID   grant."    (See   Appendix 

3.00 AID'S  contract  with  NAPA  stipulates  that 

0-50  81.33  no  salary    paid    by    the    organization    shovild 

Ijq  jj-jj  exceed  that  paid  a  Foreign  Service  Reserve 

3.x-'.'.'.'..'.'."'."'.'.              9Z.6i  Officer-Class  1.  At  the  time  Mr.  Marcus  went 

60.00  ."""\"^" on    his    annual    salary,     an     PSR-1     earned 

300 825.890.  At  the  time  he  went  off  hie  annual 

2i§ '* '*  salary,  an  PSR-l  earned  $27,055. 

l!05  ["""""][] i59.'36  Although    the   records   do   not   show    how 

5.18  1 much  Mr.  Marcus  worked  for  NAPA  while  a 

j^'8 167.32  salaried  employee  of  the  organization,  it  ap- 

3QQ pears    that    his    services    were    considerably 

oiso  I!I"I""""1 236."8i  ^^S8  than  full  time.  It  appears  also  that  if 

2.31  he   had   been   paid  at   the  salary   rate  of  an 

199 oil  ji  '^I^l  for  on'y  the  time  he  actually  worked. 

18.20  ;"" 25594  ^^  ^'^  ^®"   *'*^^  ^^^  entitled   to  slgnlfi- 

6o!00  !!'"'"I"riI cantly  less  money  than  he  received. 

3.00  We  have  recommended  to  AID  that  It  now 

2  77 H|if  ^ry   to   determine   as   accurately   as   possible 

6o!o0 how  much  time  Mr.  Marcus  actually  spent  on 

3.00  !'^II1""I"""I!!'"!"""^I  NAPA    business    while    drawing    a    full-time 

0-50  385.71  salary   from   the  organization.    If.   as   seems 

to  be  the  case,  he  received  more  money  than 

Money     under     this     contract     is     used     for  he  should  have,  we  think  AID  should  move 

travel  and  expenses  for  volunteer  technicians  to  recover  this  money. 

working  on  Partners'  programs.  Expenses  of  Mr.  Marcus:  In  addition  to  the 

Money  given  to  NAPA  by  AID  Is  kept  In  $32,188  he  received  In  salary  and  consultant 

a  general  fund  In  the  Rlggs  National  Bank  fees  from  NAPA,  Mr.  Marcus  received  $7,486 

In    Washington.   A   summary   of   how   NAPA  in   travel   expenses   from   the  NAPA   general, 

has  spent  these  AID  funds  Is  found  In  Ap-  or  AID-financed,  fund. 

pendlx  A.  Mr.  Marcus  also  directly  received  $2,665  for 

NAPA  Funds — Private  Sources:  Somewhat  travel  expenses  out  of  the  NAPA  private,  cr 

less   than   4   percent   of   NAPA's   money   has  unrestricted  fund.  An  additional  $3,409  from 

come    from    private    sources — contributions,  this  fund  was  paid  out  to  cover  expenses  as- 

membershlp  fees,  and  similar  items.  To  date,  soclated  with  NAPA  activities  involving  Mr. 

NAPA   has   received   $32,890   in   such   private  Marcus — rental     of     conference     and     hotel 

contributions.  Of  this  amount,  $17,500  came  rooms,  club  d\ies.  and  the  like, 

from  the  Edward  S.  Marcus  Foundation — an  The   travel   vouchers  show  that   $1,585  of 

organization  established   by  Mr.   Edward  S.  Mr.  Marcus'  expenses  while  on  NAPA  trips 

Marcus,  the  former  President  of  NAPA.  was  paid  by  Neiman-Marcus  for  items  related 

Money  derived  from  these  private  sources  to  store  business, 

is  kept  In  an  unrestricted  fund  at  the  Pldel-  Finally,  the  records  show  that  Mr.  Marcu.'^ 

Ity    National    Bank    in    Arlington.    Virginia.  submitted  bills  for  an  additional  $1,172  for 

This  unrestricted  fund  has  been  used  mainly  travel  expenses  from  the  unrestricted  fund 

to  p«y  for  things  not  considered  relmburs-  which  have  not  been  paid, 

able  by  AID — travel  expenses  exceeding  those  Compensation    of    Mr     Warren    Huff:    Mr 

which  can  be  paid  under  the  AID  contract,  Warren  Huff  served  as  Executive  Director  c: 

representational  expenses  and  related  Items.  NAPA  from  March  1967  through  March  1969 

A  summary  of  payments  into  and  out  of  When  Mr.  Huff  joined  NAPA  he  worked  out 

the   unrestricted   fund   Is  contained   In   Ap-  an   arrangement   whereby   he   would   receive 

pendlx  B.  part  of  his  salary  as  regular  Income,  and  parr 

Compensation  of  Mr.  Edward  S.  Marcus:  as  a  supplementary   payment  of   $250   each 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Marcus,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  was  pay    period    to    cover    anticipated    expen.sf> 

President     of     NAPA     from     January     1967  which  would  not  be  reimbursable  under  thr 

through  March  1969.  During  this  period,  he  AID  contract.  After  Mr.   Huff  had  received 

was  also  an  officer  of  the  Neiman-Marcus  De-  $3,500  in  such  supplementary  pavTnents,  the 

partment  Store  of  Dallas.  NAPA  accountant  concluded  that"  this  monev 

He  recently  told  Mr   Haugerud,  the  Deputy  in  fact  represented  taxable  Income. 

Inspector     General,     that     when     he     Joined  Subsequently.  $1,027  of  Federal  wlthhold- 

NAPA  his  store  agreed  that  he  could  spend  ing  tax  was  paid  on  this  simi  of  $3,500.  How- 

up  to  half  his  time  on  NAPA,  rather  than  ever,  the  money  for  this  pavTnent  came  out 

Neiraan-Marcus,  business.  of   the  unrestricted   fund   of  NAPA    rather 

While  serving   as   President  of   NAPA.  Mr.  than  from  Mr.  Huff's  83.500. 

Marcus  lived  in  Dallas,  and  NAPA  travel  rec-  As  we  see  It.  this  payment  of  $1,027  actuallv 

ords  show  him  as  having  made  19  trips  to  represents  taxable  income  for  Mr.  Huff,  ar.d 

Washington,  where  NAPA  is  headquartered,  we  recommended  to  AID  that  arrangemen-=; 

When  he  Joined  NAPA  he  received  an  an-  be  made  to  have  It  declared  as  such 

nual  salary  of  $26,158.  He  was  paid  at  this  Travel   of   Mr.    Huff:    While   working   with 

rate  from  January  1967  through  February  16,  NAPA    In   Washington.  Mr.   Huff   maintained 

1968,  receiving  a  total  of  $30,321.  a  permanent  residence  in   Plymouth    Mich- 

In  February  1968,  Mr.  Marcus'  method  of  igan.  He  also  served  at  the  time  as  a  member 

compensation  changed  from  a  salary  basis  of   the   Michigan   Partners,    and   did   NAF.A 

to  a  consultant  fee  of  $100  per  day  when  fund-raising  in  Michigan. 

actually    employed.    Mr.    Marcus   received    a  He  made  something  In  the  neighborhood  of 

A      °5ri  '^     '°  ^"'^^  consultant  fees.  60    round    trips    between    Washington    and 

An    AID    Internal    audit    of    NAPA,    dated  Michigan    at    his    own    expense    while    with 

June  17,  1968,  and  covering  the  period  while  NAPA 

Mr  Marcus  was  on  a  full-time  salary,  noted  These  private   trips  would  typically  have 

I^e    not    fZ,'^?!^  ^"^  ^'^*^^^'^«  personnel  him  leaving  Washington  after  work^on  1^1- 

are    not    adequately    supported    by    activity/  day  and  returning  to  Washington  early  Mon- 

tlme  reports  to  permit  verification  of  direct  day  morning,                         •.nmgxon  eariy  won 
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Insofar  a«  official  travel  is  concerned,  his 
travel  orders  permitted  him  to  originate  or 
terminate  ofHclal  tripe  either  in  Washington 
or  Detroit.  The  travel  records  which  we  could 
find  showed  Mr.  Huff  making  about  60 
official  tripe  while  with  NAPA — here  In  the 
United  States,  and  to  Latin  America.  It  ap- 
pears that  he  was  in  Michigan  on  roughly 
30  occasions  while  starting,  ending,  or  during 
i.ne  course  of  these  official  tripe.  The  records 
do  not  permit  this  figure  to  be  any  more 
than  an  approximation.  Neither  are  they 
adequate  to  show  how  much  time  Mr.  Huff 
spent  In  Michigan  on  the  occasions  when  he 
was  there  In  connection   with   official    trips. 

Leave  of  Mr.  Huff:  Mr.  Kingman,  the  NAPA 
Treasurer,  told  us  It  has  been  the  policy  of 
N.^PA  to  follow  Federal  civil  service  practice 
in  granting  annual  leave. 

Last  October  and  November,  Mr.  Huff  took 
at  least  26  working  days  of  annual  leave. 
During  this  period  he  was  campaigning  for 
a  seat  on  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Michigan 
State  University,  He  continued  to  draw  his 
regular  salary  of  $28,000  from  NAPA 

Mr.  Huff  advanced  the  following  reasons 
fo.-  believing  that  he  was  entitled  to  the 
:e;ive  he  took  last  fall.  He  said  his  previous 
Federal  service  plus  his  additional  service 
wKh  NAPA  came  to  more  than  15  years  and 
put  him  In  the  category  of  civil  servants 
who  earn  26  working  days  of  annual  leave  per 
year.  He  said  also  that  he  had  put  in  a  great 
Limount  of  uncompensated  overtime.  He  said 
finally  that  he  had  taken  only  4  days  of 
annual  leave  while  with  NAPA  prior  to 
October  1968. 

We  checked  the  records  of  the  United 
Swtes  Civil  Service  Commission  and  learned 
that  Mr.  Huff's  actual  period  of  previous 
Federal  service  for  computing  longevity  for 
leave  purposes  was  12  years,  9  months  and 
26  days.  (See  Appendix  Ei.  Even  if  his  NAPA 
service  is  added  to  this,  his  combined  Fed- 
eral and  NAPA  service  would  still  be  less 
than  15  years.  Civil  service  practice  would 
therefore  have  given  him  only  20,  rather 
than  26,  working  days  of  annual  leave  per 
year. 

Ii  is  also  our  understanding  that  Fed- 
eral practice  does  not  provide  compensatory 
leave  for  employees  at  the  salary  level  of  Mr. 
Huff, 

XAPA  did  not  maintain  leave  records  for 
::5  senior  staff  members  prior  to  late  1968, 
and  the  records  kept  thereafter  are  incom- 
plete. However.  Mr.  James  Nagle,  the  former 
accountant  of  NAPA,  told  us  that  Mr,  Huff 
actually  took  14,  rather  than  4,  days  of  an- 
nual leave  prior  to  his  going  to  Michigan 
last  fall.  Mr.  Kingman  says  he  would  accept 
Mr  Nagle's  figure. 

The  foregoing  considerations  make  us  con- 
cl-Jde  that,  as  of  the  end  of  last  November, 
Mr  Huff  had  taken  at  least  7  more  days 
-f  mnual  leave  than  he  had  earned  up  to 
•-hat  time. 

It  appears  that  he  took  additional  annual 
leave  between  November  and  the  time  of 
hi.s  resignation  from  NAPA  this  paat  March. 

We  have  recommended  to  AID  that  It  now 
make  the  most  accurate  reconstruction  It  can 
of  how  much  leave  Mr.  Huff  actually  took, 
and  that  It  disallow  any  payments  made  for 
■eave  exceeding  that  to  which  he  would  have 
been  entitled  on  the  basis  of  following  Fed- 
eral practice. 

Other  Matters:  Our  review  Identified  cer- 
tain administrative  matters  requiring  correc- 
tion. Record-keeping  at  NAPA  was  generally 
Inadequate.  Certain  required  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  forms  had  never  been  filed,  there 
was  a  case  of  a  substantial  hotel  bill  which 
»a.s  incorrectly  charged  to  the  AID  fund. 
there  were  numerous  unused  portions  of  old 
airline  tickets  which  had  never  been  re- 
turned for  a  refund,  and  the  like. 

We  have  recommended  to  ATD  that  it  try 
to  bring  about  an  acrose-the-board  tighten- 
ing of  the  administration  of  NAPA. 


Please  let  me  know  if  there  la  any  other 
Information  we  can  get  for  you. 

Sincerely, 

J.  K.  Mansfizu). 
National    Association    of    Partners    of    the 
Alliance — Consolidated    statement    of    ex- 
penditures of  AID  funds,  Jan.  1,  1967  to 
Mar.  31.  1969 

887.  98 
934.  25 
001.22 
585.  86 
503  91 
839.  84 
408  79 
743.49 
991.  48 
641.  26 
522.93 
320.  36 
28.  15 
420.  00 
882  94 
865.  79 
325.  72 
273.  02 
082.  96 
929.90 
781  84 
584.  45 
6  00 
425.  12 
829.34 
717.  00 


Executive  salaries $115, 

Staff  salaries 

Payroll  taxes 

Employee  benefits 

Insurance 

Professional    fees 

Steno  services 

FMlms  and  reports 

Supplies   

Telephone  and  telegraph 21, 

Postage 8, 

Shipping 

Utilities  - 

Occupancy    

Equipment  rental 

Printing   

P»ublicatlons  and   publicity 

Local  travel 

Meetings 

Executive  travel 

Other   staff    travel lOO 

Subscriptions    

Memberships 

Miscellaneous    3, 

Equipment 14, 

Volunteer    travel 190. 


134. 

9. 

1, 

23, 

5, 

1, 
6 


21, 

13, 
32, 

2, 
26, 


Total   738,533.60 

NOTES 

1.  The  above  figures  were  taken  from 
NAPA's  financial  statements  without 
adjustment. 

2.  The  total  expenditures  are  less  than  the 
total  amount  advanced  to  NAPA  by  AID  be- 
cause at  March  31.  1969  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial cash  balance. 

Unrestricted  funds  from  private  donations, 
April  14.   1967   to  May  31,   1969 

RECEIPTS 

Donations: 

Marcus  Foundation $17,500.00 

Harlan  Foundation 2,250.00 

Mary  Wells 1,000.00 

George  O'Gorman '2,000.00 

Hickman  Price '2,000.00 

General  Foods 1,000.00 

IBM  World  Trade  Corp 250.00 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Downing 627.00 

P.  V    Broune 200.00 

Mario  MendlbU 200.00 

Freeborn  Jeweet 200.00 

Marshall  Jamison   564.53 

Miscellaneous  high  schools 179.01 

Total    27.970.54 

Conference      registration      and 

membership  dues 4,929.25 

Total  receipts,  Apr.  14,  1967 

to  May  31.  1969 32.899.97 

DISBtraSEMEKTS 

Conference  expenses: 

Third  Inter-American  Confer- 
ence, Lima,  Peru 7,  771.  70 

Edward  Marcus  Lima  speech-.  500.  00 

Edward     Marcus     Lima     hotel 

bills    2,616.35 

Pan  America  Hotel 332.00 

Mrs     Mahaffee's    Lima    travel 

expenses    627.40 

Miscellaneous  conference  ex- 
penses      36.67 

Warren  Huff  conference  ex- 
penses    402,36 

Fulbrlght    Fellows    Conference 

expense      156.68 

'  $1,000  subsequently  returned  to  each  as  a 
travel  advance  for  a  trip  to  Brazil. 


Unrestricted  funds  from   private  donations, 
April  14,  1967  to  May  31,  1969 — Continued 

DISBTtSSEMENTS 

Conference  expenses : 

Edward    R.    Kingman    confer- 
ence   expensee $44   75 

Marriott  Motor  Motel 1,968.31 

Total    14.453.12 

Travel  expenses :  ■ 
Edward      Marcus      travel      ex- 
penses     2,666.59 

Brian  Beun  travel  expense 1,327  97 

Warren  Huff  travel  expense 204  87 

Miscellaneous    air    and    other 

travel    expenses 1,684  43 

Total    5,882.86 


Luncheons  and  receptions : 

Edward  Marcus  reception 63.72 

Luncheons  on  Capitol  Hill 290  25 

Int.  Club  of  Washington: 
Edward  Marcus  membership 

dues 180  00 

Drinks  and  food 58.77 

Total    592.74 

Clark   Newlon 45.34 

Janice  Dansberger 110.15 

Brian  Beun  professional  fees..  5.530.00 

Dr.  Roberto  Rendon 200  00 

Payments     to    Latin     America 

partners    299  01 

Payment  to  the  Main  Partners.  564  53 
Payment  of  Warren  Huff's  Fed- 
eral   withholding    tax 1,027.90 

Warren  Huff  for  miscellaneous 

expenses    15.45 

Miscellaneous  expenses — credit 

balance    75.29 

Coffee    pot . a. 27  90 

Folding    cot 20   66 

American   Cancer  Society 25  00 

Christmas  cards 46  35 

Plaques    given    to    Huff    and 

Marcus    114  40 

Commission    on    sale    of    And- 

rade's  paintings 480.00 

Total  disbursements,   Apr. 

■-4,  1967-May  31,  1969.-.     29,360  12 

Cash   balance.  May  31,   1969 3.  539   67 

June  7,  1968. 
Mr  Edward  S   Marcus, 
Neiman-Marcus, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Dear  Ed:  Thanks  for  your  kind  letter  of 
May  30,  1968.  I  appreciate  fact  that  you  un- 
derstand my  problem  and,  of  course,  agree 
that  the  situation  is  unsatisfactory. 

My  problem  is  quite  simple.  I  have  more 
bills  than  money  in  the  private  account 
and,  in  addition,  have  auditors  who  win  give 
me  problems  on  our  estpendltures,  I  regret 
to  add  to  the  problems,  but  it  now  appears 
that  your  salary  will  be  questioned  for  last 
year  as  you  were  not  a  full  time  emplovee 
as  required  by  the  A.I.D  grant.  Tou, '  of 
course,  realize,  that  as  Treasurer,  I  am  legal- 
ly responsible  to  the  State  Department  for 
the  expenditures  which  must  be  In  accord- 
ance with  Government  regulations  and  the 
specific  requirements  of  the  grant  We  may 
not  agree  with  the  regulations  but  we  have 
to  abide  by  them  the  best  we  can.  The  type 
and  extent  of  the  Invoices  before  me  might 
possibly  embarrass  the  Association  as  well  as 
be  claims  against  me  personally  as  Treasurer. 

I  suggest  we  should  all  get  together,  and 
determine  what  and  how  much  should  be 
paid.  It  would  be  helpful  to  me  to  have  some 
guidance  from  our  Board  of  Directors  on  this 
subject  at  their  next  meeting.  Meanwhile.  I 
agree  you  cannot  have  your  credit  hurt  and 
enclose  the  Bolivar  Bill  for  possible  Immedl- 
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ate  payment  by  you  until  It  Is  decided  what 
should  be  done. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  R.  Kingman, 

Treasurer. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  next  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  letter  dated  July  15,  1969,  signed  by 
Mr.  J.  K.  Mansfleld,  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, addressed  to  me  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  This  letter  relates  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  O'Gorman  had 
not  submitted  vouchers  for  the  trip  but 
that  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Kingman,  was 
in  the  process  of  attempting  to  get  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  op  State,  the  Inspec- 
tor General  of  Foreign  -As- 
sistance, 

July  15,  1969. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate. 
WashUigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  This  concerns 
the  question  you  raised  yesterday  about  the 
$1,000  for  AID  funds  which  Mr.  Hickman 
Price  and  Mr.  George  O'Gorman  each  re- 
ceived'from  the  National  Association  of  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance,  Inc.  i  NAPA  i  as  ad- 
vances for  a  trip  they  made  to  Brazil  last 
February.  In  addition.  Mr.  Price  and  Mr. 
O'Gonnan  each  received  a  round-trip  plane 
ticket  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil, 
which  was  not  charged  against  their  ad- 
vance but  paid  for  by  NAPA  from  AID  funds 
also. 

Mr.  Edward  Kingman,  the  NAPA  Treasurer, 
phoned  my  associate,  William  E.  Craumer,  a 
short  while  ago  and  told  him  the  following: 
He  said  that,  although  Mr.  Price  and  Mr. 
O'Gorman  had  submitted  no  vouchers  for 
the  trip.  he.  Mr.  Kingman,  was  in  the  process 
of  preparing  vouchers  covering  their  travel 
expenses.  He  said  these  vouchers,  which  were 
prepared  on  the  basis  of  expenses  incurred 
by  other.s  on  the  same  trip,  would  come  to 
about  $3oO  each. 

He  went  on  ro  say.  however,  that  he  was 
not  sure  that  he  wanted  to  submit  the  S350 
vouchers  to  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  O  Gorman  for 
their  approval  and  signature.  He  thought 
that,  as  an  alternative,  he  might  choose  to 
charge  the  NAPA  private  fund  for  the  com- 
plete $1,000  advances  of  both  gentlemen,  and 
to  transfer  these  monies  to  the  NAP.-\  gen- 
eral— or  AID-flnanced — fund. 


CIU>V 


We   win   keep  on   top  of   this  and  let  you 
kopw  what  happens  next. 
Sincerely, 

J.  K.  Mansfield. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  next  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  incorporated  In  the  Record  the 
June  10,  1969,  letter  as  signed  by  Mr. 
Howard  E.  Haugerud,  Deputy  Inspector 
General,  which  summarizes  the  condi- 
tions which  the  Inspector  General  found 
when  he  first  initiated  his  audit.  I  quote 
one  phrase  from  that  letter: 

While  I  think  the  concept  is  sound,  the 
administrative    side    has    been    chaotic       .    . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  op  State,  the  Deputy 

(Inspector  General   of  Foreign 
Assistance, 
June  10,  1969. 
Hon.  John  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  As  Mr.  Mansfield 
told  you  yesterday,  we  are  fairly  well  into  our 
exaanlnation  of  the  records  being  kept  by  the 
National  Association  of  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance.  We  will  be  prepared  to  give  you  a 
rather  oomprehenslve  report  In  the  next  day 
or  two. 

As  Mr.  Mansfleld  probably  told  you.  we 
have  been  concerned  with  the  administration 
of  this  operation  for  some  time.  While  I  think 
the  concept  is  sound,  the  administrative  side 
has  been  chaotic  and  has  tended  to  reduce 
interest  In  many  states  and  completely  elimi- 
nate it  In  others.  In  November  of  1968.  I 
called  on  Mr.  Marcus  in  Dallas  and  urged  th:it 
he  replace  the  Executive  Director,  Mr.  Huff, 
at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  to  take  other 
steps  that  would  shore  up  the  national  head- 
quarters. As  the  enclosed  letter  reveals,  Mr. 
M.arcus  Intended  to  do  that:  but  as  I  under- 
stand it.  other  forces  intervened.  Mr  Huff 
remained  on  the  payroll  until  March  of  th.s 
year. 

Kindest  regards, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Howard  E.  HArcERro. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
the  July  17,  1969,  letter  as  addressed  to 
Mr.  George  O'Gorman  by  Mr.  E.  R.  King- 


September  30,  1969 

man,  treasurer  of  NAPA,  regarding  the 
need  for  vouchers  in  order  to  support  his 
claim  that  his  donation  be  treated  as  a 
charitable  contribution.  A  similar  letter 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Hickman  Price. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
v.-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

July   17,   1969 
Mr.  George  O'Gorman. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  O'Gorman:  In  February  1969  you 
very  kindly  donated  $2,000  to  the  Partners 
Program.  At  that  time  we  advanced  you 
$1,000  travel  money  for  your  trip  to  Brazil 
on  our  behalf.  Such  an  advance  of  travel 
of  course  requires  clearance  on  our  books 
with  substantiation  by  a  signed  travel  claim 
and  supporting  bills. 

We  are  now  closing  our  books  for  the  fiscal 
year  and  must  remove  this  advance  from  our 
records.  To  do  this  we  must  reduce  ihe 
amount  of  your  gift  by  $1,000.00.  If  we  re- 
ceive the  required  documentation  for  the 
travel  we  can  adjust  the  donation  again.  If 
not,  we  will  be  required  to  report  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  that  you  donated 
$1,000  to  NAPA  for  the  year  1969  rather  than 
$2,000.00. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  for  your  support  and 
hope  you  understand  our  requirements  in 
this  regard. 

Sincerely, 

E    R    Kingman. 


FEDjERAL  COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT  OF  1969 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2917)  to  improve  the 
health  and  safety  conditions  of  persons 
working  in  the  coal  mining  industry  of 
the  United  States, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersev.  Mr. 
President,  the  Department  of  Interior 
has  provided  some  salient  statistical  in- 
formation and  estimates  which  will  be 
useful  to  the  Senate  in  its  deliberations 
on  S.  2917,  coal  mine  health  and  safety 
legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  in- 
formation be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


PART  C.-SALIENT  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION  AND  ESTIMATED  FROM  RECORDS  OF  THE  U.S.  BUREAU  OF  MINES 
INJURY,   EMPLOYMENT,  PRODUCTION.  AND  PRODUCTIVITY  DATA  ON  BITUMINOUS-COAL  MINES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1930-66 


Frequency  rates 


Number  of  injuries 


Per  million  man-hours 


Per  million  tons 


Year 


Fatal 


Nonfatal 


Fatal 


Nonfatal 


Fatal 


Nonfatal 


Man-dayjs     Man-hours    Production 
Men  at  worked  worked      short  tons        Tons  per       Number  ol 

work   (thousands)  (thousands)i   (thousands)       man-hour  mines 


1930 
1931. 
1932. 
1933.. 
1934., 
1935. 
i936_ 
1937 
1938. 
1939. 
1940. 
1941. 
1942 
1943 
1944. 
1945. 
1946. 
1947.. 
1948. 
1949. 
1950. 
951. 


1,619 

1,080 

958 

833 

958 

%8 

1,098 

1,198 

880 

867 

1,204 

1,072 

1,245 

1,225 

1,124 

925 

795 

985 

862 

494 

550 

684 


71,217 
53,975 
39.  352 
43,946 
46,982 
47, 529 
50,514 
52.847 
36, 794 
38. 544 
43.994 
46.637 
53, 193 
51,067 
51,253 
46,194 
42,817 
46,025 
42, 078 
27, 548 
28, 390 
28,081 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1.90 
1.60 
1.77 
1.31 
1.41 
1.46 
1.43 
1.54 
1.52 
1.Q6 
1.58 
1.35 
l.ltl 
1.39 
1.23 
1.13 
1.09 
1.23 
1.15 

1' 

I.l6 


83.75 
79.98 
72.58 
68.87 
69.39 
71.47 
65.62 
68.05 
63.47 
60.52 
61.28 
58.93 
60.21 
57.79 
56.02 
56.52 
58.81 
57.32 
56.28 
51.67 
47.73 
47.56 


3.46 
2.83 
3.09 
2.50 
2.67 
2.60 
2.52 
2.68 
2.52 
2.19 
2.61 
2.08 
2.14 
2.06 
1.81 
1.60 
1.49 
1.57 
1.45 
1.13 
1.C6 
1.28 


152.33 
141.26 
127.06 
131.72 
130.  74 
127.64 
115.73 
118.21 
105.26 
97.18 
95.37 
90.42 
91.44 
86.05 
82.49 
80.12 
80.25 
73.28 
70.97 
63.22 
54.82 
52.67 


493, 202 
450, 274 
406,380 
418,752 
458, 044 
462, 354 
482, 500 
490,771 
445, 246 
445, 044 
440,847 
457,744 
448, 797 
407, 135 
376.203 
364.997 
385, 142 
411.845 
429, 378 
409,431 
408, 623 
372, 138 


92,326 
73.349 
59,26C 
69,882 
81.64S 
82,292 
95,262 
96,130 
71.747 
78.966 
88.771 
98, OOC 
109,491 
106.912 
104.696 

93,  854 
82, 850 
9V,106 

94,  575 
67,  552 
75,510 
74,898 


850,359 
674.871 
542, 181 
638,124 
677,115 
665,047 
769.819 
776.581 
579,747 
636.828 
717,969 
791.429 
883,518 
883.  709 
914.925 
817.316 
727,  995 
803.016 
747.686 
533. 166 
594,  836 
590,406 


467, 526 
382, 105 
309,710 
333.631 
359,368 
372,369 
436,468 
447.  047 
349.  548 
3%.631 
461.319 
515,769 
581,705 
593,471 
621,358 
576,525 
533,520 
628,034 
592.923 
435,719 
517,879 
533, 132 


0.55 
.57 
.57 
.52 
.53 
.56 
.57 
.58 
.60 
.62 
.64 
.65 
.66 
.67 
.68 
.71 
.73 
.78 
.79 
.82 
.87 
.90 


5.890 
5.652 
5.473 
6.629 
6,290 
6,332 
6,572 
6,537 
6.531 
7,274 
7,192 
7,401 
6,940 
6.490 
6,435 
6,358 
6,942 
9,105 
9,419 
8,739 
8,817 
9.679 
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PART  C.-SALIENT  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION  AND  ESTIMATED  FROM  RECORDS  OF  THE  U.S.  BUREAU  OF  MINES— Continued 
INJURY,  EMPLOYMENT.  PRODUCTION,  AND  PRODUCTIVITY  DATA  ON  BITUMINOUS-COAL  MINES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1930-66— Continued 


Frequency  rates 


Number  of  injuries 


Per  million  man-hours 


Year 


fitai        NonfaUl 


FaUl 


No  fatal 


Per  million  tons 
Fatal        Nonfatal 


Man-days     Man-hours    Production 

Men  at  worked  worked      short  tons 

work  (thousands)  (thousands)i  (thousands) 


Tons  per 
man-hour 


Number  of 
mines 


195:  449  23,719  0.90  47  64  0%  50.53  338,719  63  028 

1953  397  20,112  .89  45  26  .87  44.12  295  425  56294 

1954  334  14,746  .99  43.66  .85  37.62  241,919  42765 

1955 360  15,966  .96  42  75  .78  34.52  225.539  47' 306 

1956  392  16,486  1.02  42.99  .79  33.22  227,778  48392 

195?  427  15,915  1.17  43.74  .87  32.53  223.900  46  020 

1958 326  12.036  1.14  41.97  .79  29.29  198.350  36  260 

1959  246  10,440  .92  39.15  .60  25.33  180,303  33  738 

196U  - 290  10.501  1   13  40.85  .70  25.24  170  628  32  417 

1961  275  9,902  1.18  42.52  .68  24.55  15i:776  29453 

1962  263  9,783  1.15  42.86  .62  23.14  147,276  28  863 

1963  252  9,838  1.09  42.38  .55  21.37  143  628  29  289 

1964 218  9,728  .94  41.92  .45  19.93  137,617  29200 

1965  251  10,071  1.08  43.30  .49  19.63  137  602  29242 

1966  227  9.617  .99  41.80  .43  18.06  135.952  28928 


497.914 
444,319 
337.727 
373.384 
383, 442 
363,8% 
286.758 
266.660 
257,075 
232,871 
228, 267 
232, 136 
232,037 
232,613 
230, 087 


469. 373 
455.885 
391,952 
462. 519 
4%.  231 
489.175 
410,9^6 
412.078 
416.098 
403.  222 
422.838 
460, 285 
488.  086 
513.083 
532  559 


0.94 
1.03 
1.16 
1.24 
1.29 
1.34 
1.43 
1.55 
1.62 
1.73 
1.85 


8,994 
8,610 
7,934 
8,676 
9,246 
9,117 
9,4M 
9,085 
9,347 
8.691 
8.805 
8.976 
8,341 
8.208 
7.216 


■■  Man-hours  ol  exposure  were  reported  by  coal  producers  tor  the  first  time  in  1930;  Icom   1930    through  1944  were  converted  to  portal-to-portal  hours-See  Bulletin  509   ■Innir.  I.n.r..n,.  ;„ 
through  1944.  these  hours  represented  worktime  or  face-time  only  tor  underground  employees.    Coal  Mining,  1948,  •  page  5  lor  method  used  ounetin  ou»,     injury  Experience  in 

Since  [orfal-to-portal  hours  were  leported  from  1945  on,  the  face-time  hours  leported  from   1930       ■  In  addition  to  the  mines,  there  were  458  preparation  plants  in  operation  dur.ng  1*66 


COAL-MINE-FATALITY  RATES  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1870  1966' 
(Includes  underground  and  surface  InjuriesI 


dur.ng  ll66 


Bituminous-coal 

mines 

Anthracite  mines 

Total 

Per 

Per 

Per 

thou- 

thou- 

thou- 

Per 

sand 

Per 

sand 

Per 

sand 

thou- 

300- 

Per 

thou- 

300- 

Per 

thou- 

300- 

Per 

sand 

day 

million 

sand 

day 

million 

sand 

day 

million 

em- 

work- 

tons 

em- 

work- 

tons 

cm- 

work- 

tons 

Year 

ployed 

ers 

mined 

ployed 

ers 

mined 

ployed 

ers 

mined 

1870      .  . 

S.93  . 

13.47 

5.93 

13  47 

1871  

5.60  . 

10.86 

5.60  . 

10.86 

1872. 

4.98  . 

9.20 

4.98  . 

9.20 

1873 

5.46 

10.06 

5.46  . 

10.06 

1874      ... 

...       2.11  . 

8.88 

4.33 

9.31 

3.87  . 

9.26 

1875      ... 

...      1.60  . 

4.93 

3.37 

10.50 

3.06  . 

9.51 

Average. 

4.58  . 

9.94 

4.30  . 

9.72 

1876    .... 

...      1.00 

4.29 

3.22 

9.% 

2.83  . 

9.20 

1877     .... 

.   .      2. 17  . 

5.90 

2.90 

7.56 

2.77  . 

7.28 

1878  .    ... 

...      1.86 

3.17 

2.92 

8.62 

2.62  . 

6.38 

1879 

...      2.02 

3.39 

3.81  . 

8.67 

3.30 

6.82 

;880- 

....      1.43 

2.95 

2.75  . 

7.05 

2.21 

5.16 

Average. 

...      1.66. 

3.42 

3.12  . 

8.31 

2.72  . 

6.68 

1881  

...      1.67  . 

2.75 

3.59 

4.87 

8.55 

2.93  . 

6.04 

1882      ... 

..      1.95. 

3.63 

3.54 

4.87 

8.29 

2.75  . 

5.72 

1883      ... 

...      3.09 

4.99 

3.53 

4.56 

8.40 

3.34 

6.58 

1884  .    ... 

...      2.26  - 

4.11 

3.28 

5.12 

8.94 

2.80  . 

6.17 

1885 

...      1.68. 

3.48 

3.58 

5.26 

9.36 

2.58  . 

5.91 

Average. 

...      2.12 

3.88 

3.50 

4.94 

8,72 

2.85  . 

6.09 

1886 

...      1.85 

3.89 

2.70 

4.13 

7.12 

2.25  . 

5.23 

1887      .   . 

...      1.55  . 

3.08 

2.95 

4.25 

7.46 

2.20  . 

4.86 

1888       .. 

...      2.23 

4.38 

2.98 

4.10 

7.81 

2.55  . 

5.61 

1889  .     .. 

...      1.77  . 

3.44 

3.11 

4.81 

8.45 

2.35  . 

5.22 

1890 

..      2.15 

2.85 

3.56 

3.00 

4.50 

8.13 

2.52 

3.50 

5,01 

Average. 

.  .      1.94 



3.68 

2.% 

4.36 

7.82 

2.39  . 

5.19 

1891 

...      2.86 

3.85 

4.94 

3.39 

5.01 

8.45 

3.08 

4.30 

6.06 

1892 

...      3.05 

4.17 

5.06 

3.24 

4.91 

7.97 

3.12 

4.42 

5.98 

1893 

.  .      2. 26 

3.32 

4.07 

3.42 

5.21 

8.43 

2.70 

4.03 

5.39 

1394 

3.26 

3.96 

4.65 

3.38 

5.34 

8.57 

2.67 

4.50 

5.91 

1895 

. .      3.  09 

4.78 

5.46 

2.95 

4.51 

7.26 

3.04 

4.68 

6.00 

Average. 

...      2.69 

4.02 

4.84 

3.27 

4.99 

8.12 

2.91 

4.38 

5.87 

1896      . 

...      2. 51 

3.92 

4.45 

3.36 

5.79 

9.22 

2.85 

4.62 

5.85 

1897 

.      2. 38 

3.64 

3.99 

2.82 

5.64 

8.04 

2.55 

4.27 

5.08 

1898 

.      2. 64 

3.75 

4.06 

2.82 

5.57 

7.70 

2.71 

4.28 

4.97 

1899 

...      3.  C5 

3.91 

4.25 

3.30 

5.72 

7.63 

3.14 

4.40 

5.08 

1900 

. .      3.  74 

4.79 

5.32 

2.85 

5.15 

7.16 

3.44 

4.87 

5.72 

Average. 

...      2.90 

4.06 

4.46 

3.03 

5.58 

7.94 

2.95 

4.50 

5.34 

1901 

....      3.16 

4.21 

4.74 

3.53 

5.40 

7.60 

3.27 

4.54 

5.40 

1902 

..      3.93 

5.13 

5.58 

2.03 

5.25 

7.25 

3.38 

5.15 

5.81 

1903 

...      3.47 

4.63 

5.07 

3.44 

5.01 

6.94 

3.46 

4.72 

5.47 

1904 

...      3.35 

4.98 

5.26 

3.82 

5.73 

8.13 

3.48 

5.17 

5.88 

1905 

...      3.53 

5.02 

5.14 

3.89 

5.43 

8.29 

3.63 

5.14 

5.78 

Average. 

...      3.49 

4.81 

5.17 

3.36 

5.38 

7.69 

3.45 

4.95 

5.67 

1906., 

...      3.38 

4.76 

4.72 

3.43 

5.28 

7.81 

3.39 

4.87 

5.27 

1907 

...      4.99 

6.40 

6.46 

4.23 

5.77 

8.27 

4.81 

6.25 

6.78 

1908    . . 

...      3.50 

5.44 

5.42 

3.89 

5  84 

8.14 

3.60 

5.54 

5.97 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Year 


Bituminous-coal  mines 

Per 
Ihou- 
Per       sand 
thou-        300-         Per 
sand        day    million 
em-      work-        tons 
ployed  ers     mined 


Anthracite  mines 


Per 
thou- 
sand 
em- 
ployed 


Per 
thou- 
sand 
300- 
day 
work- 
ers 


Per 

million 

tons 

mined 


Per 
thou- 
sand 
em- 
ployed 


Tot^l 

Per 

thou- 
sand 
390- 
day 
work- 
ers 


Per 
million 

tons 
mined 


1909 4.15  5.58  5.46  3.40 

1910  4.00  5.53  5.32  3.55 

Average 4  01  5.57  5.50  3.70 

1911 Tis  5.02  4782  4.^^ 

1912 3.31  4.46  4.04  3.45 

1913 ..  3.79  4  90  4.53  3.52 

1914 3.19  4.90  4.40  3.31 

1915 3.02  4.47  3.80  3.32 

Average 3.27  4.75  4.31  3.52 

1916 2.98  3.l8  3^33  3.47 

1917  3.50  4.33  3.83  3.77 

1918 3.30  3.97  3.50  3.75 

1919  2.71  4.16  3.62  4.11 

1920 2.78  3.79  3.13  3.38 

Average 3.05  4.03  3.48  3.70 

1921 2AS  r38  3.^48  3.43 

1922 2.45  5.16  3.99  1.91 

1923     2.77  4.65  3.46  3.23 

1924   .  3.08  5.39  3.94  3.10 

1925  3.12  4.79  3.53  2.50 

Average 2.70  4.87  3.67  2.83 

1926  .  3748  Tsi  Oo  2774" 

1927          2.93  4.60  3.36  2.96 

1928  .3.31  4.90  3.45  2.78 

1929 3.39  4.63  3.19  3.18 

1930       .   3.28  5.26  3.46  2.94 

Average 3.27  4.84  3.42  2.92 

1931 Tio  4742  2783  tTi 

1932 2.36  4.85  3.09  2.05 

1933 1.99  3.58  2.50  2.21 

1934 .  2,09  3.52  2.67  2.47 

1935 2.09  3.53  2.60  2.66 

Average Tli  iTgS  2/13  lu^ 

1936      ."  2. 28  Tie  2752  2739^ 

1937  2.44  3.74  2.68  2.17 

1938  1.98  3.68  2.52  2.34 

1939 1.95  3.29  2.19  2.24 

1940  ...       ..  2.73  4.07  2.61  1.99 

Average.      .  2.28  3.65  2.51  2.23 

1941 2734  128  27m  2A8 

1942- .  2.77  3.41  2.14  2.75 

1943 3.01  3.44  2.06  2.85 

1944 2.99  3.22  1.81  2.24 

1945 2.53  2.96       1.60  1.96 

Average 2.72  3.27  1.94  2.41 


4.79 
4.65 


6  99 
7.11 


3  96 
3.89 


5.35 
5.30 


5.73 
5.62 


5.25       7.67 


3.94 


4.90 
4.48 
4.10 
4.05 
4.33 


7.73 

3.65 

7.12 

3.35 

6.75 

3.73 

6.55 

3  ?? 

6.58 

3.09 

5.48 

TT 

4.46 

4.70 
4. 66 

4.44 


5.89 


5.35 
4.53 
4  89 
4  78 
4.27 


3.96        5.23        2.24        3J93 


3.73 
3.44 
4.08 
3.61 
3.16 


4.46 

4.15 
4.88 
4.11 
3.57 


3.06 


3.1 

3.169 
3.76 
3.35 
3.S2 


2.73 
2.83 
2.79 
2.41 
2.71 


3. 60       4. 23       2. 27 


3.16 
3.45 
3.17 
2.29 
2.19 


3.58 
3.88 
3.80 
2.74 
2.60 


2.32 

2.77 
2.98 
2.86 
2.44 


f 


2.70 


3 

3.42 

3.39 

3.05 

2.82 


2.22 
2.30 
2.22 
1.90 
1.69 


2.84       3.32       2.67       3.W 


2.06 
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I  I 

CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 

COAL-MINE-FATALITY  RATES  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1870-1966 '-Continued 


(Includes  underground  and  surface  injuriesl 


September  30,  1969 


1946 2.06 

1947 2.39 

I94« 2.01 

1949 1.2! 

1950 1.35 

Average 1. 

1951 1.84 

1952 1.33 

1953. 1.34 

1954... 1.38 

1955 1.60 

Average 1.51 


September  30,  1969 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 

BITUMINOUS-COAL  MINES;  FATALITIES,  BY  PRINCIPAL  CAUSES  OF  INJURY,  1 908-66  i-Contlnued 
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XUM 


27640 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


September  30,  I909 


TABLE  V.-PENNSYLVANIA  ANTHRACITE  MINES:  FATAUTIES,  BY  PRINCIPAL  CAUSES  OF  INJURY,  1906-66 -Continued 


Year 


Falls  of 

roof  and 

face  I 


Haulage 


Gas  or  dust 
explosions 


Explosives      Electricity 


All  otfier 
under- 
ground 


Total 

under- 
ground 


Sfiaft  and 
slope 


Under- 
ground and 
shaft  and 
slope 


Surface'      Grand  lot j| 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 

:945 


1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


100 

132 

112 

82 

72 


100 


104 
84 
86 
54 
58 


27 
37 
36 
16 
19 


8 
9 

15 
4 

4 


12 
13 
9 
16 
11 


14 
12 
18 
18 
13 


12 
5 
5 

12 
9 


178 
214 
197 
151 
129 


16 
12 
29 
23 
14 


27 


12 


15 


16 

14 
9 

10 
4 


2 

35 
2 
3 
5 


11 
3 
6 
1 
1 


44 

,47 

111 
71 
74 


Avetage 


195L 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 


77 

~il 

51 
46 
39 
35 


09 


Average 


44 


15 

11 
2 
6 
6 


19S6 

1957 

1958 

1959. 

1960. 


32 

31 
21 
30 
21 


Average. 


1%1 
1%2 

;%3 

;964 

;%5 


27 


9 

8 

13 

9 

5 


Average 


;966. 


174 


8 
6 
8 
12 
4 


152 

153 
119 
83 
78 


If 

20 
18 
8 
15 


117 


16 


89 

85 
60 
51 
49 


12 

14 
4 
11 
11 


67 

48 
49 
26 
41 
28 


10 

~8 
2 
6 
6 
7 


36 

12" 

17 

24 

20 


38 


14 
18 
27 
22 
8 


194 
226 
226 
174 
143 

193 

173 
173 
137 
91 
93 

133 

m 

99 
64 
62 

60 


56 

51 
32 

47 
35 


19 
26 
32 

24 


18 


'  Beginning  with  1963.  roof  tails  from  haulage  equipment  knocking  lut  support  are  included  in 
the  haulage  category  and  roof  tails  from  machinery  knocking  out  support  and  pressure  bumps  or 
Bursts  are  included  m  the  all  other  underground  category. 


-'  Includes  strip  mines,  culm  banks,  dredges,  and  preparation  plants. 


ALL  COAL  l«IINES:  FATALITIES,  BY  PRINCIPAL  CAUSES  OF  INJURY,  1906-66  i 


Year 


Falls  of 

roof  and 

face  - 


Gas  or 

dust 

explosions 


Explosives 


Another 
under- 
Electricity  ground 


Total 

under- 
ground 


Shaft 
and  slope 


Under- 
ground 
and  shaft 
and  slope 


Surface  3 


Grand 
total 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


September  30,  1969 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

ALL  COAL  MINES:  FATALITIES,  BY  PRINCIPAL  CAUSES  OF  INJURY,  1906-66  i-Continued 
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Year 


Falls  of 

roof  and 

face' 


Haulage 


Gas  or 
dust 
explosions      Explosives 


Electricity 


All  other 
under- 
ground 


Total 
under- 
ground 


Shaft 
and  slope 


Under- 
ground 
and  shaft 
and  slope 


Surface  > 


Grand 
total 


1936. 

1937, 
1938. 
1939. 

1940. 


744 
72S 
602 

621 
625 


228 
Z75 
165 

182 
278 


57 
116 

104 

46 

297 


51 
45 
34 
32 
36 


52 
56 
40 
51 
37 


107 
80 
70 
71 
70 


Average 


1.239 
1,298 
1.015 
1.003 
1.293 


25 
26 
21 
18 
20 


1.264 
1.324 
1.036 
1.021 
1.313 


78 
89 
69 
57 
75 


664 


216 


124 


40 


47 


80 


1,170 


194  L 
1942. 
1943. 
1944. 
1945. 


674 
724 

704 

645 
525 


21S 
278 
263 

227 
215 


97 
157 
181 

36 

76 


36 
29 
36 
35 
34 


47 
57 
35 
29 
21 


79 
101 
98 

154 
73 


1.151 
1.346 
1.317 
1,126 
944 


Average 


22 

11 

10 
40 
16 


1,192 


74 


1.172 
1.357 
1.327 
1.166 
960 


94 
114 
124 
132 
108 


654 


240 


109 


34 


38 


1946. 
1947. 
1948. 
1949. 
1950. 


101 


1.177 


20 


1.196 


114 


546 
540 

560 
324 

371 


168 
204 
157 

104 
102 


29 
189 
41 

6 
8 


20 
30 
29 

17 
15 


20 
24 
20 
10 
12 


55 
39 
47 
26 
25 


Average. 


838 
1.026 
854 
487 
533 


25 
21 
26 
21 
14 


863 

1.047 

880 

508 

547 


468 


147 


55 


105 

111 

119 

77 

96 


1.342 
1.413 
1,105 
1.078 
1.388 


1.265 

1.266 
1.471 
1.451 
1.298 
1.068 


1.311 

968 
1.158 
999 
585 
643 


22 


17 


38 


1951. 
1952. 
1953. 
1954. 
1955. 


748 


21 


769 


102 


360 
291 
279 
216 
234 


116 

106 

76 

68 

67 


160 

11 

14 

18 

4 


12 
9 
5 
5 

12 


19 
10 
14 
12 
14 


29 
28 
16 
17 
18 


696 
455 
404 
336 
349 


Average. 


U 
19 

5 
6 
3 


707 
474 
409 
342 
352 


78 
74 
52 
54 
68 


zz 


871 


1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 
1960. 


276 


87 


41 


785 
548 

461 
396 
420 


14 


22 


448 


457 


65 


247 
249 
186 
167 
172 


76 
58 

43 
41 
35 


9 
66 
42 
10 

3 


9 
11 
8 
6 
4 


16 
12 
14 
6 
18 


28 
25 
19 
15 
37 


Average 


385 
421 
312 
245 
269 


390 
424 

315 
251 
274 


204 


58 
54 
43 
42 
51 


522 

448 

478 
358 
293 
325 


51 


26 


13 


25 


326 


1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 


330 


148 
120 
136 
122 
131 


39 
37 
39 
45 
35 


26 
52 
36 
6 
IS 


12 
6 
5 
5 
4 


24 
24 

21 
25 
30 


Average. 


254 
243 
242 

207 
216 


256 

244 
245 
210 
223 


131 


50 

IT 
45 
39 
32 
36 


380 

^94 

289 

284 
242 
259 


39 


27 


25 


1966. 


232 


236 


38 


274 


114 


40 


10 


24 


193 


194 


39 


233 


1  Figures  lor  1936-09  cover  only  States  that  maintained  complete  records  of  fatal  injuries  These 
represent  98  to  99  percent  ot  the  total  production  of  coal  in  the  United  States  Figures  for  1910  to 
date  represent  the  entire  coal  industry. 

■  Beginning  with  1963.  root  falls  from  hauling  equipment  knocking  out  support  are  included  in 


the  hauling  category  and  roof  falls  from  machinery  knocking  out  support  and  pressure  bumps  or 
bursts  are  included  in  the  all  other  underground  category.  jmc  uumps  or 

'  Includes  strip  mines,  culm  banks,  dredges,  preoaratii 
eludes  auger  mines. 


dredges,  preparation  plants  and  beginning  »iith  1955  in 
BITUMINOUS-COAL  MINES:  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FATALITIES.  BY  PRINCIPAL  CAUSES  OF  INJURY,  1906-66' 


Year 


Falls  of 

roof  and 

face ' 


Haulage 


Gas  or 

dust 

explosions 


Explosives       Electricity 


Another 
under- 
ground 


Total 
under- 
ground 


Shaft 
and  slope 


Under- 
ground 
and  shaft 
and  slope 


Surlace ' 


Grand 
total 


1906 52  2 

1907 360 

1908 46  9 

1909. .   470 

1910- 47.8 

Average..  ..        .  45.3 

:9i!-       TT^^WT 

:9'?  - .-: 51.9 

9    ■  - -. 46.5 

i914. 48.6 

1915  48.6 

Average.. 

1916 

1917  ....  

1918  

1919  '" 

1920        '.'.''/Z.V.' 

Average 50.4 

1921  ' 

1922  ' ■" 

1923  "■ ■ 

1924  " 

1925     V.V/'".ZV.V/..V.V.V..V/.\ 

Average         4g.  3 

1926 

1927  

1928        ■ ■" 

1929.  ■ 

1930     !:;;':"::;;;::;;":::::::;:::;:: 

Average. 51.0 


12.1 
10.3 
13.0 
11.6 
13.3 


13.9 
36.0 
18.1 
12.7 
21.5 


7.3 
5,2 
6.1 
5.9 
5.1 


1.7 
3.9 
5.5 
15.0 
2.1 


90.5 
93.3 
92.6 
94.7 
93.2 


4.6 
2.3 
3.0 
1.8 
2.7 


95.1 
95.6 
95.6 
96.5 
95.9 


4.9 
4.4 
4.4 
3.5 
4.1 


11.9 


21.5 


5.8 


2.8 


5.7 


93.0 


2.8 


95.8 


16.9 
14.0 
21.4 
16.4 
16.0 


2.2 
2.4 
3.8 
3.0 
2.1 


94.0 
92.6 
94.1 
92.2 
92.3 


1.6 
2.1 
1.5 
2.2 

1.8 


95. 
94. 
95. 
94, 
94. 


4.2 

4.4 
5.3 
4.4 
5.6 
5.9 


49.3 

45.7 
51.8 
52.0 
52.6 


16.0 


17.1 


3.5 


4.4 


2.8 


93.1 


1.8 


94.9 


5.1 


19  7 

20.5 
22.0 
18.4 
19.2 


11.0 
15.1 

5.1 
8.8 
7.0 


3.6 
2.6 
4.2 

3.4 
4.6 


4.8 
3.6 
3.8 

3.8 
3.9 


2.9 

2.8 
3.7 
4.7 
4.1 


92.9 
90.3 
90.6 
91.1 
91.4 


2.1 
2.0 
2.1 
2.3 
1.9 


95.0 
92.3 
92.7 
93.4 
93.3 


5.0 
7.7 
7.3 
6.6 
6.7 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 

100.0 

ioo."o 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
"lOOO 

10a  0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 


20.0 


9.5 


3.7 


4.0 


3.6 


91.2 


2.0 


93.2 


6.8 


54.0 
46.3 
48.5 
44.4 
49.6 


19.0 
17.0 
17.8 
15.7 
16.9 


5.1 
3.3 
3.3 
2.4 
2.7 


5.2 
4.2 
3.6 

3.8 
4.4 


4.9 

3.3 
3.3 

2.9 
4.  1 


92.5 
91.8 
93.4 
94.7 
94.2 


1.8 

2.1 

1.6 

.9 

1.6 


94.3 
93.9 
95.0 
95.6 
95.8 


5.7 
6.1 
5.0 
4.4 
4.2 


100.0- 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


17.1 


16.8 


3.3 


4.2 


3.7 


93.4 


1.6 


95.0 


5.0 


100.0 


48.1 

53.1 
47.7 
54.1 
52.9 


18.6 
17.7 
18.1 

20.5 
17.6 


18.1 
10.7 
20.1 

9.9 

14.4 


2.2 
2.8 
2.4 

2.6 
1.9 


4.6 
5.4 
4.7 

4.4 
3.9 


3.0 
4.0 
3.1 
3.2 
4.2 


94.6 
93.7 
96.1 
94.7 
94.9 


1.3 
1.2 

.8 
1.0 

.6 


95  9 
94.9 
96.9 
95.7 
95.5 


4.1 
5.1 
3.1 
4.3 
4.5 


1M.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


18.5 


14.8 


2.4 


4.6 


3.5 


94.8 


1.0 


95.8 


4.2 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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-U 


Year 


Falls  ot  Gas  or 

roof  and  dust 

face'         Haubge     explosions      Explosives 


Electricity 


Under- 
All  other  Total  ground 
under-            under-              Shaft       and  shaft 
ground           groued       and  slope       and  slope        Surface  > 


Grand 
total 


1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

Average 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Average 

1941 

1942. 

1943 

1944 

1945.... 

Average. 

1946. 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

/Tv'erage. 

1951.- 

1952 

1953.- 

1954 

1955 

Average. 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1%0  - 

Average. 

1961 

1%2 

1%3 

1964 

1%5   - 

Average. 

1966- 


57,8 

18.0 

6.3 

1.4 

5.7 

4.0 

9312 

1.8 

95.0 

5.0 

48.7 

15.2 

16.9 

2.2 

4.4 

4.7 

92,1 

1.3 

93.4 

6.6 

55,0 

19.4 

3.3 

2.9 

5.5 

5.4 

91 

5 

1.2 

92.7 

7.3 

56.3 

17.5 

4.2 

2.2 

5.5 

6.7 

9^4 

.9 

93-3 

6.7 

54.1 

ao.5 

2.7 

3.2 

4.4 

7.2 

»1 

1.4 

93.5 

6.5 

100. 0 
100,0 
100,0 
100.0 
100.0 


54.4 


118.2 


6.8 


2.3 


5.1 


5.6 


92^4 


1.2 


93.6 


56.8 
50.6 
53.9 
57.7 
43.2 


18,4 
20.4 
16.1 
17.9 
J5.9 


3.8 
9.7 
9.6 
4.9 
24.3 


2.8 
2.6 
2.6 
1.7 
2.3 


4.0 
4.3 
4.3 
5.7 
2.5 


7.4 
5.3 
6.0 
6.4 
5.2 


9i2 
9^9 
92.5 

94.3 
93.4 


1.0 
1.3 
1.0 
.6 
1.0 


94.2 
94.2 
93.5 
94,9 
94,4 


A* 

"578 
5.8 
6.5 
5.1 
5.6 


100.0 

lioao 

100.0 
100. 0 

loao 

100.0 


51.9 


V.l 


11.0 


2.5 


4.0 


6.0 


93.2 


1.1 


94.3 


5.7 


100.0 


53.5 
47.5 
48.3 
50.1 
48.9 


17.8 
IB.  4 

18.5 
IS.  8 
21.2 


8.3 
11.9 
13.6 
2.8 
7.8 


2.2 
1.3 
2.2 
1.7 
2.5 


4.0 
4.1 
2.7 
2.3 
2.2 


6.1 
7.1 
6.5 
12.1 
6.5 


91.9 
91.3 
91.8 
87,8 
89.1 


.8 
.5 
.4 
2.5 
.7 


92.7 
91.8 

a2.2 

9«  3 
89,8 


7,3 
8,2 
7.8 
9.7 
10.2 


100. 0 
100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 


49.6 


19.1 


9.1 


2.0 


3.0 


7.7 


90.5 


1.0 


91.5 


8.S 


100.0 


55.6 
46.3 

54,9 

54,7 
56.9 


l|.3 
17.2 
19.0 
17.8 


3.4 

15.6 

4.5 

.6 

.6 


1.5 
2.3 
2.6 
2.8 
1.8 


2.1 
2.0 
2.2 
2.0 
2.0 


5.6 
3.7 
4.8 
5.1 
4.4 


87.3 
89i2 
8612 
M2 

83]  5 


2.1 
1.6 

2.1 
1.8 
1.8 


89.4 
90.8 
88,3 
86.0 
85,3 


10.6 
9.2 

11.7 
14.0 
14.7 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


53.1 


18.6 


6.1 


2.2 


2.0 


4.6 


86.6 


45.2 
53.4 
58.7 
53.0 
55.2 


14.8 
21.2 
18.6 
18.5 
If.  9 


22.4 

1.6 

2.3 

5.1 

.6 


1.0 
1.1 
1.0 
1.5 
2.8 


2.6 
2.2 
3.0 
3.3 
3.9 


3.5 
4.9 
3.3 
4.5 
4.2 


1.9 

2.2 

1.0 

1.2 

.6 


88.5 

"goTT 

86.6 

87.9 
87,1 
84.2 


11.5 

X6 

13.4 
12.1 
12.9 
15.8 


100.0 

lool 

100.0 
lOO.O 
100,0 
100. 0 


51.9 


17.7 


54.8 
51.0 
50.6 
55.7 
52.1 


ii.4 

11.2 
14,6 

U.O 


8.7 


1.4 


2.9 


4.1 


86.5 


1.3 

14.8 

12.6 

4.1 

1.0 


2.0 
1.6 
2.1 
1.6 
1.0 


3.6 
2.6 
4.3 
2.5 

6.2 


7.1 
4.9 
5.5 
6.1 
12.8 


86J9 
8713 
88J3 
84.16 

84.1 


1.2 

.5 
.3 


87.7 

87.8 
88.6 
85,4 
84,8 


12.3 

12,2 

11.4 
14.6 
15.2 


100. 0 

loo."o 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


52.7 


14.0 


7.1 


1.8 


3.9 


7.1 


86.6 


87.2 


12.8 


100. 0 


50.7 
42.6 
48.8 
51.8 
50.2 


11.8 

13.7 
14.7 
19.3 
13. 5 


9.5 

19.8 

12.3 

1.4 

6.0 


1.4 

1.5 

.8 

.5 

.4 


4.4 
2.3 
2.0 
2.3 
1.6 


8.4 
6.0 
7.9 
10.5 
11.2 


88.0 

85.8 

86.B 

85j8  . 5 

82. 9  2.  8 


88.0 

85.9 
86,5 
86,2 
85.7 


12.0 
14.1 
13.5 
13.8 
14.3 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
iOO.O 
100.0 


48.8 


48.0 


IJ.l 


9.9 


.8 


2.4 


8.7 


85.7 


.8 


86.5 


13.5 


100.0 


17.6 


4.4 


1.3 


10.6 


82.8 


83.3 


16.7 


100.0 


'  Figures  fir  1906-09  cover  only  States  that  maintained  complete  records  ot  fatal  accidents. 
These  represent  98  to  99  percent  of  the  total  production  of  coal  in  the  United  States.  Figures  for 
1910  to  date  represent  the  entire  bituminous  coal  industry. 


>  Beginning  with  1963.  roof  falls  frorr  haulage  equipment  knocking  out  support  are  included 
in  the  haulage  category  and  root  falls  from  machinery  knocking  out  support  and  pressure  bumps 
or  bursts  are  included  in  the  all  other  underground  category. 

'  Includes  strip  mines  and  for  1955-66  includes  auger  mines. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ANTHRACITE  MINES;  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FATALITIES,  BY  PRINCIPAL  CAUSES  OF  INJURY,  1906-66 


Year 


Falls  of 

root  and 

face' 


Gas  or  dust 
Haulige     explosions 


Explosives      Electricity 


All  other 
under- 
ground 


Total 
under- 
ground 


Shaft  and 
slope 


Under- 
ground and 
shaft  and 
slope 


Surface'      Grand  total 


1906 38.4  12.0  8.3  14.7 

1907 41.5  lt.4  6.4  12.3 

1908 44.1  1$.3  8.1  13.9 

1909 44.8  12.5  5.5  12.2 

1910 42.1  15.5  3.3  13.7 

Average 42.1  13.2  6.3  13.3 

1911 361  iTa  479 

1912  40.4  13.2  5.8 

1913 41.6  13.8  8.1 

1914 38.3  12.8  7.4 

1915 44.5  13.7  5.8 

Average 40.0  13.4  6.3  13.2 

1916. 38.7  lj.5  7.8  15. 5^ 

]l\l 45.5  U.O  7.0                9.5 

1918 43.9  ia.O  4.7                 9.1 

1919  ■-  36.1  H.5  6.6  23.5 

1920 40.1  13.5  7.3  10.0 


0.2 
.4 
.1 

1.1 
.5 


4.9 
8.1 
4.9 
8.6 
6.3 


78.15 
81 


844 
84. 
81 


3.4 
3.8 
3.5 
1.7 
3.3 


81.9 
84.9 
87.9 
86.4 
84.7 


18.1 
15.1 
12.1 
13.6 
15.3 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


.5 


6.6 


82.0 


3.2 


85.2 


14.8 


1 00.0 


12.6 
12.8 
12.1 
15.1 
13.5 


.2 
.8 
.1 
.5 
.7 


18.0 
6.2 
8.9 
7.6 
9.9 


85.0 
79.2 
84.6 
81.|7 
88.1 


3.0 
3.7 
4.9 
7.9 
1.7 


88.0 
82.9 

89.5 
89,6 
89.8 


12.0 
17.1 

10.5 
10.4 
10.2 


100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


10.3 


83.7 


4.2 


87.9 


12.1 


100.0 


1.6 
.5 

2.0 
.6 

1.2 


10.3 
6.7 
8.5 
7.7 
8.1 


85.4 
80.2 

80.  e 

86.D 
80.2 


2.7 
2.8 
2.0 
2.0 

4.5 


88.1 
83,0 

82,2 
88,0 
84,7 


11.9 
17.0 
17.8 
12.0 
15.3 


100.0 
100,0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Average. 


40.7 


1L9 


6.7 


14.0 


1.1 


8.2 


82.6 


2.7 


85.3 


14.7 


1 00.0 


1921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 
1925. 


44.4 
42.7 
43.0 
43.5 
42.5 


ia.8 

19L3 
14  3 
117 
14  0 


11.7 

4.3 

8.3 

10.1 

10.8 


12.4 
12.7 
9.6 
10.7 
13.2 


.7 
1.0 
1.0 
1.6 
1.0 


9.2 
6.3 
8.9 
9.1 

5.0 


91.2 
86.  S 
8S.| 
86.f 

86.5 


2.0 
1.7 
2.9 
2.4 

1.0 


93.2 
88.0 
88.0 
89.1 
87.5 


6.8 
12.0 
12.0 
10.9 
12.5 


100. 0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Average. 


43.3 


14.0 


9.3 


11.6 


1.1 


8.0 


87,3 


2.3 


89.6 


10.4 


100. 0 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Year 


Falls  of 

root  and 

face' 


Haul*(a 


Gas  or 

dust 

explosions 


Explosives      Electricity 


Allotlier 
under- 
ground 


Total 
under- 
ground 


Shaft 
and  slope 


Under- 
ground 
and  shaft 
and  slope 


Surface ' 


Grand 
total 


1926 «.6 

1927 46.0 

1928 54  4 

1929 53  9 

1930. 54.7 

Average 51.4 

1931 61.1 

1932 64.7 

1933 51.5 

1934 56.0 

1935 51.1 

Average 57.3 

1936 49.2 

1937 55.8 

1938 56.9 

1939 57.3 

1940  57.1 

Average 54.6 

1941 51.6 

1942 58.4 

1943 49.6 

1944 47.1 

1945  50.3 

Average 51.8 

1946. '.  60.1 

1947 48.6 

1948 62.8 

1949 59.3 

1950. 62.3 

Average 57.9 

1951 ijoT" 

1952 51.5 

1953 71.9 

1954  : 62  9 

"1955 58.4 

Average 57.1 

1956. 57.2 

1957 6a8 

1958 656 

1959 63.8 

I960 60.0 

Average 61.4 

1%1   47.3 

1962 30  8 

1%3 40.6 

1964  37.5 

1965  - 62.5 

Average 40.9 

1966  ..- .  83.3 


11.5 
10.6 

11,6 
13,5 
9,0 


10,8 

12  3 
6.6 
4  6 
6,8 


11,0 

12.7 

7.4 

8.9 

10.6 


0.4 
1.2 
1.3 
1.2 
1.8 


8.6 
8.8 
9.4 
6.5 
7.6 


90.9 
91.6 
90.6 
89.6 
90.5 


1.8 
1.4 
2.7 
2.5 
2.3 


92.7 
93.0 
93.3 
92.1 
92.8 


100.0 
100.0 
100,0 
100,0 
100,0 


U.2 


8.4 


10.2 


1.3 


8.2 


90.7 


2.2 


92.9 


7.1 


11.2 
13.3 
13.9 
10.8 
U.O 


5.2 

2  8 

5  6 
4,  5 
8.4 


6.6 

6.0 
4.3 
5.6 
6.9 


.8 
2.0 
3.0 
1.1 

.7 


6.0 
4.8 
7.4 
9.3 
5.5 


90.9 
93.6 
85  7 
87.3 
83.6 


2.3 
2.4 
4.3 
3.0 
8.0 


93.2 
96.0 
90.0 
90.3 
91.6 


6.8 
4.0 

10.0 
9.7 
8.4 


100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


11.8 


5.3 


6.1 


1.4 


6.4 


88.3 


3.9 


92.2 


7.8 


100.0 


10.7 
14.4 
10.2 
12.8 
19.6 


6.6 

8.9 
1.4 
2.7 


8.2 

6.5 

4.9 
8.1 
4.3 


3.2 
1.9 
.9 
1.0 
3.8 


10.6 
7.4 
7.5 
7.1 
4.3 


88.5 
86.0 
89.3 
87.7 
91.8 


5.8 
5.2 
5  4 
6.1 
4.4 


94.3 

91.2 
94,7 
93,8 
96.2 


5.7 
8,8 
5  3 
6,2 
3,8 


100,0 
ICO.  0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


13.4 


4.2 


6.5 


2.3 


7.4 


13.9 
16.4 
15  9 
9.2 
13.3 


4.1 

4.0 
6.6 
2.3 
2.8 


2.6 
2.6 

.9 
1.7 

.7 


7.2 
5.3 
8.0 
10.4 
9.1 


85.6 
92.5 
85  0 
79.9 
83.9 


5.6 

T2 
2.2 
2.2 
6.9 
6.3 


94.0 

94.7 

87.2 
86.8 
90.2 


6.0 

T2 

5.3 
12.8 
13.2 

9.8 


loao 


14.0 


4.1 


6.2 


9.2 

8.1 

6.6 

U.O 

4.3 


1.2 

20.2 
1.5 
3.3 
5.4 


4.6 

4  1 
5.1 
3.3 
5.4 


1.6 

TTT 

2.3 
.7 


1.1 


7.8 

TT 

1.7 

4.3 
1.1 
1.1 


85  5 

II  r 

85  0 
81.0 
78.0 
79.6 


4.7 


90.2 


9.8 


100.0 


4.7 
3.4 
5.9 
13.2 
4.3 


87.9 
88.4 
86.9 

91.2 
83.9 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


8.3 


6.8 


4.5 


15 


3.0 


82.0 


6.0 


88.0 


14.8 

U.l 

3  1 

9.6 

10.0 


6.9 

4.1 
7.8 
1.6 
3.3 


5.0 
4.1 
1.6 

3.3 


1.0 

'3.1 
1.6 


5  0 
6.0 
4.7 
3.3 
5  0 


83.1 
76.8 
92.7 
79.0 
80.0 


5  0 
9.1 
1.6 
3.3 
1  7 


88.1 
85. 9 
93.8 
82.3 
81.7 


100.0 

looro 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


10.4 


5.2 


2.6 


1.3 


5.2 


81.8 


5  2 


87.0 


13.0 


8.9 

9.8 

10.6 
8.6 


7.1 
5.9 
3.1 


1.8 
7.8 
3.1 
4.3 
2.8 


3.6 

2.0 


7.8 

3.1 


78.6 
94.1 
74.9 
78.7 
71.4 


7.1 
2.0 
6.3 
8.5 
8.6 


85.7 
96.1 
81.2 
87.2 
80.0 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.  G 
100.0 


9.1 


4.5 


4.5 


2.3 


81. 


4.6 


86.4 


13.6 


5  3 

3.8 

6.3 

12.5 

12.5 


5.3 


156 
12.5 


9.4 
12.5 


5.3 

30.8 

3.1 

8.3 

25  0 


63 
65 
75 
83 

100, 


10.5 
3.8 
9.4 
8.3 


73.7 
69.2 
84.4 
91.7 
100.0 


26.3 

30.8 

15.6 

8.3 


100.0 

loo.o 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100  0 


4.5 


9.1 


4.6 


13.6 


72.7 


9.1 


81.8 


18.2 


83.3 


83.3 


16  7 


100.0 

160,0 


'  Beginning  with  1%3,  roof  falls  from  haulage  equipment  knocking  out  support  are   included 

in  the  haulage  category  and  roof  falls  from  machinery  Ivnocking  out  support  and  pressure  bump 
or  bursts  are  included  in  the  all  other  underground  category. 


Includes  strip  mines,  culm  banks,  dredges,  and  preparation  plants. 


NUMBER  OF   INJURIES.   PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION,  AVERAGE  SEVERITY,  AND   ir^JURY   RATES   AT  COAL  MINES   IN   THE  UNITED  STATES,   BY  STATES   AND   DEGREE  OF  INJURY.   1952 


Number  of  injuries 

Distri- 
bution 
of  all 
inju- 
ries, 
percent 

Ave 

rage  severity 

Time-loss  rates 

Frequency  rates 

Fatal 

Nonfatal 

All 
inju- 
ries 

Perma- 
nent 
partial 

Tem- 
porary 
total 

All 
inju- 
ries 

Per  thousand 
man-hours 

Non- 
Fatal        fatal 

Per  thousand 
tons 

Per  million            Per  m 
man-hours                to 

illion 

Permanent 

Tem- 
porary 
total 

Total 
non- 
fatal 

IS 

Fatal 

Non- 
fatal 

Non- 
Fatal        fatal       Fatal 

State 

Total     Partial 

Non- 
fatal 

Underground  mines: 
Underground  (including 
shaft  and  slope): 
Alabama  

12 

1           19 
1 

248 
55 

268 
56 

280 
56 

1,4 
.3 

699  4 
75  0 

54.2 
15.0 

374,0 
16,1  . 

5.42 

2.46 
2.16 

7.17 

3.26 
2.46  . 

0.90      20.16        I 
133.83  .... 

19 

26.68 
152.44 

Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Georgia 

1 

4" 

""  "26" 
9 

4 

.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 8' 

■."■".""." 27" 

1             3 

iii 

■■"217" 
4 

1.365 

468 

50 

3 

2,611 

37 

"'   "is" 

45 

32 

lis 

"225 

4 

1,392 

472 

50 

3 

2,705 

38 

"""is" 

48 

34 

il6 

"""229" 
4 

1,418 

481 

50 

3 

2,770 

39 

"""""l"5" 
48 
35 

1 

.6 
........ 

2.4 

.2 

(') 

13.6 

.2 

"       ".1" 

.2 
.2 
(') 

168.8 

""'592.3 

"""780,6" 
4.000.0 

800.0 
300.0 

""225.6" 

2,000.0 

37.7 

"459" 
37.3 

30.9 
37.1 
27.0 
41,3 
41,0 
30.1 

"  i\.'i 

33.2 
66.7 

93.6 

169.0 
37.3  . 
154  6 
185.8 
27.0  . 
41.3  . 
212.2 
190.1 

""■41".  "7" 

165  5  . 
346.7 
6,000.0 

4.90 
6.'38" 

3.97 

""3.91 
2.41 
3  41 
7.10 
1.67 
.93 
3.57 
1.99 

""■1.O9' 
12.96 
6.39 

9.09 
/.■46  " 

7.36 

'4.57 
4.64  . 

2.11 
5  31 
3.19  . 
2.57  - 
3.62 
3.85 

2!  89" 
11.17 
7.99 

.82      93. 93'       itw 

"l."66      59  82        1.24 

.     64  83 

1   40      74  93           .87 
1.81       94  73        1.35 

62.03 

22.50  

1.17      48.85        1.19 
1. 41      53. 48        2. 72 

■"""  "26:27";  '^";; 

78.33 

1.04      35  43        1.30 
52.08 578.70 

174.  23 

69. 96 

124  61 

Illinois      

8  40 
10.84 

■"  "7."0i4 
8.44 

5  21 
8.11 

"7.13 
16.34 

Indiana 

Iowa 

46.  51 
70.89 

1!8  38 
62  09 
49  47 

103  47 

■  69  29 

67  49 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland-- 

Michigan 

Missouri 

''65' 
1  . 

3 91 

1 

Montana 

i" 

1 . 

1             2 
2 

New  Mexico 

6.25 
312.50 

7.81 
3,472.22 

44  27 

North  Carolina 

27644 
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NUMBER  OF  INJURIES,  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION,  AVERAGE  SEVERITY,  AND  INJURY  RATES  AT  COAL  MINES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  STATES  AND  DEGREE  OF  INJURY,  1952-_ 

Continued 


Number  of  injuries 


Nonfatal 


State 


Fatal 


Permanent 
Total     Partial 


Tem- 
porary 
total 


Total 

non- 
fatal 


Distri- 
bution 
of  all 
All       inju- 
inju-         ries, 
ries  percent 


Average  severity 


Time-I«ss  rates 


Frequency  rates 


Perma- 
nent 
partial 


Tem- 
porary 
total 


All 
inju- 
ries 


Per  thousand 
man-hours 


Per  thousand 
tons 


Per  million 
man-hours 


Per  million 
tons 


Fatal 


Non- 
fatal 


Fatal 


Non- 
fatal 


Fatal 


Non- 
fatal 


Fatal 


Underground  mines: 
Underground  (including 
shaft  and  slope): 
North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsvivania  (bitu- 
minous)   

South  Dakota     

Tennessee  

Utah  

Virginia        _    

Washington     

West  Virginia 

Wyoming 


Total  bituminous 
Pennsylvania  (anthra- 
cite)  


Non- 
fatal 


1  10  11  U         0.1 
10         S«8         abz         611         3.0 

2  127  119  129  .6 


3.000.0  39.5 
292.  5  43. 8 
187.  5        33.  0 


62 

"7 

4 

22 

"iei" 
4  . 


83      3.063      3,  U2      3,214        15.7        685.5 


10 


9 

5 

31 

228' 
10 


288 
297 

1.429 
190 

8,173 
37 


238 
312 

1.4«2 
190 

8, 41 1 
47 


305 
306 

1,484 
190 

8,572 
51 


1.5 
1.5 
7.3 
.9 
42.0 
.3 


295.9 

1,440.0 

691.1 

"594.7 
1, 120.  7 


42.9 

"45.0  ■ 

36.0 

33.6 

19.3 

37.3 

58.9 


308.6 

174.6 

35.4 


185.5 

208.6" 
136.9 
143.8 
19.3  . 
171.1 
733.0 


4.40 


24.24 
4.29 
3.09 


3.83 


18.21 
3.74 
5.15 


0.73 


78.  52  . . 
49.07 
87.29  .- 


0.64 


59.00 
42.71 
145.34 


4.36       2.63 


5.  42        3.  27 


.  73      36. 97 


.  90       45. 93 


6.21 
5.02 
6.01 

7."33" 
7.13 


3.20 
3.74 
3.70 
3.40 
3.80 
3.97 


8.49 
3.86 
6.88 


389 

85 


29         537    19,463    20,028    20,418  . 
3  54      5.292      5,34B      5,434 


7.33 
5.82 


4.37 
2.88 

4.24 
4.94 
3.80 
3.24 


1.04      44.09  1.41  60  20 

.84      63.15  .64  48  61 

1.00      66.56  1.15  76  20 

175.75    255  22 

1.  22      63.  85  1.  22  63  8« 

1.19      13.%  .97  11,39 


Total  underground 
(including  shaft 
and  slope) 


474 


32 


591      24.75525,318    25,852 691.3       35.4       167.2         6.59       3.43 


Surface' 

Ai^tama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas       

California.. 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Montana.  _ ^_ 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina..   _. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio  

Oklanoma _.. 

Oregon  ..    _ . 
Pennsylvania  (bitu- 
minous)   

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington     _ 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming 


2 
1 

10 


15 


17 

"i" 
1 
9 


43 
2 


25 
19 

"3 

'    31 

■  191 

53 

3 

"275" 
1 

"1 

5 
7 

5 

71 

4 

304 

38 

54 
108 

33 

973 

5 


33 


19  1 


29) 


7 


32 


11: 

3; 

1,01; 


Total  bituminous. . . 
Pennsylvania  (anthra- 
cite) . . 

Total  surface 


34 
7 


109      2,209      2,321 
14  663  671 


Total  underground 
mines: 

Bituminous  coal. 
Anthracite" 

Total  deep  mines. 


423 
92 


31    646  21,672  22.34! 
4     68   5.955   6.02) 


515 


35 


714    27.627    28,37f 


690.3 
701,1 


38.3 
24.8 


177.5 
128.3 


6.30 
8.37 


3.48 
3.07 


35 
19 

3 

33 

200 

57 

3 

300 
1 

j- 

5 
9 
1 
5 

74 
5 

324 

"39 

56 

118 

33 

1.026 

7 


1.5 
.8 

.1 

1.4 

8.5 
2.4 
.1  . 

12."7 

f 

.4 
(■") 
.2  . 
3.1 
.2  . 


922.5 


150.0 


1.253. 
250. 


225.0 


150 
'366. 


1.0 


13.8        591.2 


1.7 
2.4 
5.0 
1.4 
43.6 
.3 


300.0 
300.0 
516.8 

'683.7 
375.0 


35.4 

27.4 

"  23.  3 

33.2 

26.4 
31.0 
16.0 

29;  7 
28.0 

23.0 
16.8 
37.1 

16.4 
45.0 
49.0 

37.0 

27.3" 

20.3 

28.9 

23.9 

29.4 

29.8 


579.0 
27.4 

23.3 

2.176 

129.1 
147.3 
16.0  . 

238^ '5" 
28.0  . 

23/0"^;"";:" 

16.8    

712.2        35.98 
6,000.0  1,390.18 
16.4 


3.98 


6.34 

1.94 
4.77 


5.23 


209.4 
1,239.2 


3.37 
23.43 


2.74 
3.29 

".33 

■■i.25 

2.24 
1.90 
.42 

"i.bi 

.20 

".is 

.35 
2.46 

.93 
.98 
.77 


2.354 
685 


608.5 
577.7 


30.5 
24.1 


123      2.872      2,991       3,039 605.0       29.0 


121.3  .76  1.72 

34:3  ::;::;;;;  ";94' 

132.0  3.57  .83 

116.7  1.69  2.19 
23.9  2.30 

115.0  2.09  2.48 

128.4  1.07 

148.6  2.63  1.88 

105.2  1.72  1.23 

138.8  2.41  1.72 


22. 772 
6.119 


676.5 
675.7 


37.5 
24.8 


174.5 
125.7 


5.67 
6.47 


3.21 
2.55 


28.891   676.4        34.8        164.2  5.79        3.10 


6.50       3.60        10.5      54.08        1.08       55  81 
19.02        6.98        1.39      87.78        3.17      199.48 


7.37       3.83       1.10     58.84       1.23       65.80 


.66  10.94 
120.16 

;;;;;;  ii.'os 

1.06  33. 80" 


.32 
.79 


.87 


6.00 
231.  70 

"  "  ."56" 
3.90 


32.03 
44.50 
26.13 

25.26' 
6.99 

"7."  80 
20.  95 
47.98 

56.41 
20.23 
15.62 


.13      20.27 


.59 
.28 


.35 


27.29 
32.71 
32.91 
96.15 
39.34 
8.35 


.  44      29. 91 
.  29      27.  78 


. 40      29. 40 


.  94       49.  89 
1.08       70.62 


.97      53.21 


NUMBER  OF  INJURIES.  BY  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION.  AVERAGE  SEVERITY.  AND  INJURY  RATES  AT  COAL  MINES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  BY  STATES  AND  DEGREE  OF  INJURY.  1953 


Number  of  injuries 


Nonfatal 


State 


Permanent       Tempo- 

rary 

Fatal       Total     Partial        total 


lotal 

ion-  All        

atal  injuries   percent 


Underground  mines: 
Underground  (including 
Shalt  and  slope); 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona. 

Arkansas 

California. 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa. 

Kansas 

Kentucky.. 

Maryland 

Missouri 

Montana. .    ,.  _ 


12 
2 


26 


191 
115 

'68 


3  .... 


Distri- 
bution 
of  all 
inju- 
ries. 


Average  severity 


Perma-  Tempo- 

nent         rary  All 

partial        total  injuries 


Time-loss  rates 


Frequency  rates 


Per  thousand 
man-hours 


Per  thousand 
tons 


Per  million 
man-hours 


Per  million 
tons 


Fatal 


Non- 
fatal 


Fatal 


Non- 
fatal 


Fatal 


Non- 
fatal 


Fatal 


Non- 
falaj 


27 


0 


229 
117 

'70 


1.3 
.7  .. 


380.2 


23 
7 
6 


20 
5 
1 


55 
2 


60 
1 


1 


200 

21 

1 

204 

1 

1 

1 

088 

1,108 

1,131 

388 

393 

400 

4/ 

48 

54 

4 

4 

4 

340 

2,404 

2,459 

27 

2i 

30 

7 

7 

7 

25 

I 

'5 

26 

.4    4,575.0 

'i.'2  "i,mo' 


6.6 

2.3 

.3 

1,436.3 

315.0 

3,600.0 

14.2 
.2 

650.6 
75.0 

.2 

55.2 
21.6 

"37^3 

'43"b' 
39.0 
34.7 
40.3 

24.4 
41.8 
36.6 
36.1 
39.1 
28.9 


403.6 
123.8 

187.' 3' 

"139.' 2"' 
39.0 
180.8 
148.1 
754.6 
41.8  . 
194.6 
435.0 

39.1  . 
258.6 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


5.57 
23.05 


5.14 

""8."7l" 
10.16 
51.27 

6.63' 
20.01 

15."  15" 


17.04  . 

2."  97 

i.45 
4.20 
4.17 
6.76 
2.28 
2.99 
1.75 
.70 
1.83 


6.49 
28.58 


5.57 


4.64 
6.77 
86.02 

'"6.12 
36.94 

12.66 


1.84 
5.91 

32.99' 

'3."  22' 

2.77 
2.23 
2.77 
11.34 
5.38 
2.76 
3.23 
1.78 
1.53 


0.93 
3.84 


.86 

1.45 " 

1.69 

8.54 

1.11" 
3.34 

2.52 


16.80 
220.90 

90."  97 


1.08 
4.76 


19.57 
273.91 

"176.  io 


57.41  .93  62.25 

37.17 70.92 

69.93  .77  37.21 

95.05  1.13  63.32 

68.35  14.34  114.69 

54.66   128.75 

48.31  1.02  44  61 

46.70  6.16  86.2; 

17.89 45.46 

63.12  2.11  52.75 
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NUMBER  OF  INJURIES,  BY  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION,  AVERAGE  SEVERITY.  AND  INJURY  RATES  AT  COAL  MINES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  STATES  AND  DEGREE  OF  INJURV,  1953-Con. 


Number  of  injuries 


Nonfatal 


Permanent 


Stale 


Fatal       Total 


Tem- 

porary 

Partial       total 


Total 

non- 
fatal 


All  in- 
luries 


Distri- 
bution 
of  all 
in- 
juries, 
per- 
cent 1 


Average  severity 


Time-loss  rates 


Frequency  rates 


Perma- 
nent 
partial 


Tem- 
porary 
total 


Per  thousand 
man-hours 


Per  thousand 
tons 


Per  million 
man-hours 


l^r  million 
tons 


All  in- 
juries 


Fatal 


Non- 
fatal 


Fatal 


Non- 
fatal 


Fatal 


Non- 
fatal 


Underpround  mines: 
Underground  (including  shaft 
and  slope): 
New  Mexico. .. .  2 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 16 

Oklahoma | 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  (bitumi- 
nous)  63 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 7 

Utah 9 

Virginia 29 

Washington 2 

West  Virginia 113 

Wyoming .  2 


Fatal 

— i 


Non- 
fatal 


26 

1  9 

14         505 

1  137 


26 

10 

519 

138 


28 

10 

529 

139 


0.2 

.1        300. 0 
3.  1         535.  7 

.8        150.0 


39.4 
32.2 
41.7 
35.6 


465.2 
59.0 

167.4 
79.4 


18.29 

5.72' 
4.55 


1.56 
7.71 
2.72 
3.82 


23.44 

4.67 
6.89 


2.00 
11.87 
2.22 
5.78 


3.05 


39.63 
.  ..  130.64 
.  95  49. 49 
.76    104.69 


3j91 

J78" 
1.15 


50.78 

201.11 

40.38 

158.40 


70     2.778     2.849     2,912       16.9       760.2 


40.2.      188.5       4.52       2.04       5.17       2.34 


.  75     34. 08 


11 

5 

20 


197 

4 


299 
329 

1,023 

129 

6,685 

35 


311 
334 

1,046 
429 

6,889 
39 


318 
343 

1,075 

131 

7,002 

41 


1.8 
2.0 
6.2 

.8 
40.6 

.2 


668.2 
588.8 
347.3 

"'7i3.'o" 
1.893.8 


33.0 
36.9 
36.0 
33.0 
36.0 
83.5 


205.1 
201.4 
219.8 
124.1 
157.3 
548.7 


6.84 
10.47 

9.80 
14.71 

6.21 

4.16 


3.78 
2.92 
3.51 
5.22 
3.87 
3.64 


Total  bituminous.. 
Pennsylvania  (anthracite). 

Total  underground  (in- 
cluding shaft  and 
slope) 


8.51 
8.25 
10.28 
20.08 
5.51 
3.39 


4.71 
2.30 
3.68 
7.13 
3.44 
2.96 


1.14 
1.74 
1.63 
2.45 
1.03 
.69 


50.63 
64.  74 
58.92 
158.15 
63.07 
13.52 


J86 


38.97 


1.42 
1.38 
1.71 
3.35 
.92 
.56 


63.00 

51.04 
61.80 
215.  t3 
56.03 
11.00 


349 
60 


17 
2 


438 
34 


16.456 
3,331 


16.911 
3.367 


17.260 
3.427 


722.0 
589.4 


37.2 
25.8 


181.0 
139.4 


6.39 
8.69 


5.99 
17.49 


2.95 
5.73 


1.06 
1.45 


51.59 
81.24 


1.00 
2.92 


48.41 
163.  60 


409 


19 


472    19.787    20.278    20.687 


71?- 5       35.3       174.1       6.65       3.11       6.64       3.10       1.11      54.92       1.11       54.82 


Surface: 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado.  

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana    

Iowa  

Kansas ,. 

Kentucky. 

f«laryland.- 

filissouri 

Montana 

■f<ew  Mexico 
'.orth  Dakota... 

Ohio         

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  (bituminous). 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee .  _ 

Utah  ..   

Viiginia. 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming _. 


12 


17 
.... 

1 
9 


22 


24 
20 

'  8" 

25 

160 

40 

2 

275 
2 

"  "5 

2 

2 

72 

4 

216 

25 
34 
82 
17 
782 
5 


29 

20 

6 

25 

167 

40 

2 

287 
2 

""  5 

2 

2 

74 

4 

233 

26 

35 

91 

17 

804 

5 


29 
20 


25 

172 
41 

2 

291 
2 

"5" 

2 

2 

77 

4 


1.5     1.600.0 
1.1 

.3  i";i;'" 

287.5 


9.0 
2.2 

.1 


15.3        446.9 
.1 


.3 
.1 
.1 
4.0 
.2 


187.5 


41.1 
24.4 

38.'2 

i7.9 

26.8 

21.0 
9.0 

26.1 
37.0 

'17.6' 

32.0 
28.0 
30.0 
18.5 


309.9 
24.4 

38.2 

17.9 

"244.3 
166.9 

9.0 

125.6 
37.0 

"i7."6"; 
32.0 
28.0 

266.7 
18.5  . 


5.81 
4.69 


2.32 


5.87 


3.15 
3.06 

1.70 

.53 

2.33 
66 
.  18 

1.21 
.66 

".'56 ! 
.53 
.95 

.83 
.29 


.97 
.78 


39 


.98 


10.18 
125.  52 

44.61 

».w 

32.34 
31.28 
20  48 

27.69 
17.88 

28.61 
16  52 
33  92 
24.  14 
15.82 


239       12.6       639.7       33.2       226.2       2.33"      1.17 


.39      15.07 


26 
36 
93 
17 
809 
5 


1.4 
1.9 


600.0 

150.0 

4.9     1.325.0 

.9      . 

42.  5       252.  3 

.3 


35.0 
26  9 
29.2 
17.1 
30.8 
24.2 


56.7 
196.3 
283.0 
17.1 
73.7 
24.2 


3.56 
3.68 


1.32 


1.12 
.63 
4.40 
1.00 
1.30 
.17 


.59 
.61 

.22 


Total  biluminous.- .   . 
Pennsylvania  (anthracite). 

Total  surface 


19.69 
20.75 
27.93 
58.60 
35.34 
7.16 


27 
4 


75 
9 


1.800 
491 


1.876 
500 


1,903 
504 


594.2 
458.3 


29.3 
24.8 


139.5 
80.0 


2.31 
1.22 


1.47 
.83 


.38 

.20 


26.70 
25.41 


31 


84      2,291      2,376      2.407 


579.6       28.4        127.0       2.07        1.33 


Total  underground  mines: 

Bituminous  coal 

Anthracite. 


.  34      26. 42 


376 

64 


18 

2 


513    18.256    18,787     19,163 
43      3,822      3.867      3.931 


703.3 
561.9 


36.4 
25.6 


176.9 
131.8 


5.67 
6.28 


2.85 
2.20 


8.46 
18.66 


3.25 
6.52 


.  94      47. 20 
1. 05      63.  27 


Total  deep  mines. 


1.08       53.79 
3.11      187  89 


440 


20 


556    22,078    22,654    23.094 


692.4       34.6       169.2       5.75       2.76       7.14       3.45        .96     49.33       l.i9       61.25 


NUMBER  OF  INJURIES.   BY   PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION,  AVERAGE  SEVERITY,  AND  INJURY  RATES  AT  COAL  MINES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  STATES  AND 

L  DEGREE  OF  INJURY,  1954 


Number  of  injuries 


Nonfatal 


State 


Permanent 
Fatal       Total     Partial 


Tem- 
porary 
total 


Total 
non- 
fatal 


All  in- 
juries 


Distri- 
bution 
of  all 
in- 
juries, 
per- 
cent' 


Average  severity 


Time-loss  rates 


Frequency  rales 


Perma- 
nent 
partial 


Tem- 
porary 
total 


Per  thousand 
man-hours 


Per  thousand 
tons 


Per  million 
man-hours 


Par  million 
tons 


All  in- 
juries 


Fatal 


Non- 
fatal 


Fatal 


Non- 
fatal 


Fatal 


Non- 
fatal 


Fatal 


Non- 
fatal 


Underground  mines: 
Underground  (including  shaft 
and  slope): 

Alabama 

Alaska 

■'izona 


10 


25 


139 
35 


165 
35 


175 
35 


1.4 
.3 


726.5 


54.9 
18.7 


524.5 
18.7 


5.66 


3.00 
1.89 


6.64 


0.94 


15. 
101. 


l.ll 


:;,^^ 1      «     50     50     .4    150.0    34.5  "  x:s\\.::::v''3:i6:\\[[v.V6:ii' :"[:.:  93. 


92 


Colorado. 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

bwa 

•■ansas 

Kentucky 

'■Maryland 

Missouri 

'■'ontana 

•  ew  Mexico. 


18 
7 


17 
1 


51 


116 

122 

2 

2 

869 

886 

252 

253 

26 

26 

3 

3 

1.956 

2,011 

18 

18 

6 

6 

29 

30 

6 

6 

125 

2 

904 

260 

26 

3 

2,062 

18 

6 

31 

6 


1. 0       675. 0 


7.3 

2.1 

.2 


947.1 
300.0 


16. 


646  8 


300.0 


44.8 
23.0 
36.1 
31.5 
20.2 
32.3 
34.9 
44.9 
57.5 
19.1 
33.2 


260.6 
23.0 

172.0 

193.3 
20.2 
32.3 

209.1 
44.9 
57.5 

221,1 
39.2 


6.58 


8.45 
14.23 


7.78 


17.42 


5.33 
1.24 
3.71 
2.79 
1.05 
1.36 
3.18 
1.82 

.88 
2.48 

.98 


6.58 

4.'66' 
8.62 


6.44 


13.87 


5.58 
2.04 
1.78 
1.69 
1.58 
3.89 
2.64 
3.52 
2.14 
1.98 
1.24 


1.10 

Tm" 

2.37 


1.30 


2.90 


18.27 
122.91 


176.98 


1.15 


1.44 


1.17 


2.;i 


46.66 
88.89 

33  33 

51.92 
78.35 
120.  32 
42.35 
78.25 
37.30 
69  35 
31.63 
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NUMBER  OF  INJURIES.  BY  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION,  AVERAGE  SEVERITY,  AND  INJURY  RATES  AT  COAL  MINES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  STATES  AND  DEGREE  OF  INJURY 

1954— ContiniMd 


Number  of  injuries 

1 

Distri- 
bution 
of  all 
in- 
juries, 
per- 
cent! 

Average  severity 

Time- loss  rales 

Frequency  rates 

— ■ 

, 

Fatal 

Nonfatal 

All  in- 
juries 

Perma- 
nent 
partial 

Tem- 
porary 
total 

All  in- 
juries 

Perth 
man- 

)usand 

Per  thousand 
tons 

Per  millran 
man-hours 

Per  m 
to 

illion 

Permanent 

Tem- 
porary 
toUl 

Total 
non- 
fatal 

- 

US 

Fatal 

Fatal 

Non- 
fatal 

Fatal 

Non- 
fatal 

Fatal 



state 

Total 

Partial 

fatal 

Non- 
fatal 

Underground  mines: 

Underground  (including  ttwft 
and  slope): 
North  Dakota 

1 
1 

1 
14 

1 
361 
123 

J 

3 
376 
123 

3 
380 
123 

1.0 

■    150.0 
1.108.9 

13.0 
38.0 
28.9 

2, 054. 3 

155.9 
28.9 

"■3.03 

208.92 
4.46 
2.96 

2.23 

264.06  . 
3.27 
4.51  . 

'O-Si" 

101.69  . 
47.52 
102.39  . 

"6.37' 

128.54 
34.90 
156.05 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Ortgon 

4 

Pennsylvania  (bituminous). 
South  Dakota 

42 

2 

47 

1.521      1570 

1,612 

13.0 

805.9 

43.5 

228.3 

4.54 

2.  OS 

4.66 

2.15 

.76 

28.28 

.78 

29.04 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Virginia. .    

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

5  .. 

6  .. 
22  .. 

1  .. 
121 

...... 

U 
4 

20 

1 

140 

5 

258      '269 
145         149 
752         772 

79-     ^    80 
4,986      XW 

24           29 

274 
155 
794 

81 
5,248 

29 

2.2 

1.2 

6.4 

.7 

42.3 

.2 

675.0 
693.8 
410.  3 
75.0 
616.3 
1, 050.  0 

48.4 

44.2 
40.0 
36.6 
34.9 
30.3 

182.2 
291.6 
214.4 
110.7 
189.1 
206.1 

4.80 
11.27 
9.58 
9.59 
8.95 

3.19 

2.88 
2,78 
4  74 
3  28 
6.01 

5.80 

7.22 
8.84 
10,50 
6.90 

3.85 

1.84 
2.56 
5.19 
2.53 
4.27  . 

2.53 
5.62 

.80 

1   88 
1.60 
1.50 
1.49 

1.20 
1.77 

43.06 
46.64 
56.03 
127.87 
63.19 
29.14  . 

50.05 
84.92 

.97 
1,20 
1.47 
1.75 
1.15 

1.00 
2.66 

52.01 
29.87 

51.72 
140,06 
48,71 
20.74 

Wyoming. 

Total  bituminous 

Pennsylvania  (anthracite).. 

291 

51 

U 

344 
48 

11,756    12,111 
2. 404      2,452 

12,402 
2,503  - 

682.9 
906.8 

37.0 
26.7 

200.1 
165.3 

7.22 
10.60 

3.04 
3.73 

6.01 
15.94 

41.69 
127.73 

Total  underground  in- 
cluding shaft  and 
slope) 

342 

11 

392 

14,160    U 

,563 

14,905 

710.3 

35.3 

194.3 

7.58 

3.12 

6.63 

2.73 

1.26 

53.77 

1.10 

47.02 

Surface: 
Alabama 

1     . 

19 
17 

19 
17 

20 
17 

1.4 
1.1 

35.8 
14.3 

334.1 
14.3  . 

2.44 

■9 
1.(1 

.41 

7.73  . 
114.64  . 

Aftislfa.  . 

Arkansas 

4 

..... 

4 

.3 

'22.5 

22.5 ; 

'  '.(i ; 

■  37.28  : 

California 

Cotorado 

1 

22 

23 

23 

1.6 

3,000.0 

26.0 

155.3  . 

5.!) 

35.42  . 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

1  .. 

2 

107 

35 

5 

109 

35 

5 

110 
35 

5 

7.4 

2.4 

.3 

300.0 

21.0 
24.1 
31.4 

80.5 
24.1 
31.4  . 

1.47 

.; ) 

2.il 

.25 

26.  74  . 
34.38  . 
71.25  . 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

5  .. 

5 

193 
5 
2 
4 

198 
5 
2 
4 

203 
5 
2 
4 
2 

13.7 
.3 
.1 

.3  . 
.1  . 

225.0 

28.9 
90.8 

10.0 

26.5 

8.0 

180.8 
90.8  . 
10.0  . 
26.5  . 
8.0  . 

3.45 

.7'  . 
4.21  . 
.2    . 
.7    . 
.2  i  . 

.57 

22.75  . 
47.18 
26.27  . 
28.67  . 
31.65  . 

Missouri 

Montana.  _ 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

-- 

Ohio            .- 

\\: 

\ 

2 

44 

7 

46 

7 
I 

47 

7 

3.2 

.5 

1,650.0 

34.5 
16.7 

230.2 
16.7  . 

2.44 

1.96 
.54  . 

.41 

18.72  . 
32.08  . 

Oklahoma.. 

..  . 

Oregon.. 

Pennsylvania  (bituminous). 

6 

1 

5 

171 

177 

183 

12.4 

1,342.6 

44.5 

307.8 

3.19 

i.a^). 

.53 

15.70  . 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

1  .. 

1  .. 

2  .. 

...... 

2 

2 

■    28 

27 
28 
64 

6 
641 

1 

29 
29 
66 

6 
669 

1 

30 

30 

68 

6 

678 

1 

2.0 
2.0 
4.6 

.4 
45.8 

.1  . 

450.0 

1,800.0 

300.0 

367.0 

35.2 
26.8 
37.6 
31.7 
27.0 
9.0 

261.7 
285.0 
220.6 
31.7  . 
120.3 
9.0  . 

4.29 
5.03 
4.37 

2.99 

1.32  . 
2.14   . 

i.oe  . 

.76  . 
1.53  . 
.03  - 

.71 
.84 
.73 

■■"."50 

20.72  . 
24.34 
24.05  . 
23.89  . 
37.07  . 
3.10  . 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington.  

-  •  •  -  - 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming                

Total  bituminous 

Pennsylvania  (anthracite). . 

27 
5     . 

1 

48 
16 

1.404       1 
344 

,453 
360 

1,480  . 
365  . 

589.9 
691.4 

29.8 
24.6 

160  9 
135.7 

2.92 
1.96 

1.37  . 
1.28  . 

.49 

.33 

26.16  . 
23.55  . 

Total  surface 

32 

1 

64 

1,748      I 

.813 

1.845  . 

615.3 

28.8 

155.9 

2.71 

1.3i  . 

.45 

25.  59  . 

Total  underground 
mines: 

Bituminous  coal 

Anthracite 

318 
56   .. 

12 

392 
64 

13.160     13 
2,748      2 

,564 
.812 

13.882  . 
2.868  . 

671.5 
852.9 

36.3 
26.5 

196.0 
161.6 

6.41 
7.61 

i — 

2.73 
2.88 

6.57 
17.50 

2.80 
6.63 

1.07 
1.27 

45.59 
63.38 

1.09 
2.92 

« 

Total  deep  mines 

374 

12 

456 

15,908    15 

376 

16.750  . 

697.0 

34.6 

190.1 

6.57 

2.75 

7.25 

3.03 

1.09 

47.93 

1.21 

52 

NUMBER  OF  INJURIES.   BY  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION.  AVERAGE  SEVERITY.  AND  INJURY  RATES  AT  COAL  MINES   IN   THE  UNITED  STATES.   BY  STATES  AND 

DEGREE  OF  INJURY,  1955 


Number  of  injuries 


Nonfatal 


Permanent 


Stat* 


Fa- 
tal 


To- 
tal 


Par- 
tial 


Tem- 
porary 
total 


Total 
non- 
fatal 


All  in- 
juries 


Dis- 
tri- 
bu- 
tion 
of 
all 
in-  ■ 
ju- 
ries, 
per- 
cent 


Average  severity 

Tem- 
Perma-        po-  All 

nent       rary         in-  ■ 

partial     total  juries 


Time-loss  rates 


Frequency  rates 


Per  million 
man-hours 


Per  million 
tons 


Per  million 
man-hours 


Per  million 
tons 


Fatal       Nonfatal 


Fatal       Nonfatal     Fatal 


Non- 
fatal 


Fatal 


Non- 
lital 


Underground  mines: 

Underground    (including    shaft 
and  slope): 

Alabama.. H 

Alaska 

Arizona   


16 


151 
39 


168 
39 


179 
39 


1.3 
.3 


301.9 


45.2    467.4 
10.4      10.4 


5,725.63      1.531.95      5.954.64      1.593.23 
-...     1,445.57  1.294.73 


0.95 


14.57    0.99 
138.86 


15.16 
124.37 


^^j',^^",^,',- 1  2'  2^  28       .2 53.1"  265."5""ii"Ki."65"""i660.06  ■26,'6k."k'  4,796."i7''lM"''56."M 


Colorado. 

Georgia     

Illinois  16 

Indiana 2 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 


12 
7 


"9  ll|  117        .9        Ills  '  ■38.'0"'294."6"""9."4M."M'''i,'386.'55''l6, 015. 7ri,«^^^ 

1  1              1  92.0      92.0 3.052.02  33  17 

III  I5f  '"2      5-9        287.5      34.0    171.7      8,134.67      3.533.41      3,449.53      i.'498.'35""  i.36'  66:60  ""'57 

198  205  207      1.5       996.4      23.9    114.5      4,271.47      4.116.82      2,420.38      2.261.08       .71  72.97       40 

26  26           26       .2 34.8      34.8 1,868.89 3,005.58...       .  53.75 


Kentucky. 
Maryland. 
Missouri.. 


50 


47 
1 


2,035 
18 
10 


2,087 
19 

10 


2,137 
19 

10 


15.7 

.1 
.1 


621.3 
150.0 


36.2 
21.9 
32.8 


202.5 
28.6 
32.8 


7,084.43      3.136.30      5.500.57      2,435.12 
1,098.97  , 1,806.26 


1.18 


1.375.27 2,932.94 


49.28 
38.38 

41.93 


.92 


28. 24 
41.35 
86.  ■54 

38.27 
65.09 
89.42 
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NUMBER  OF  INJURIES.  BY  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION,  AVERAGE  SEVERITY  AND  INJURY  RATES  AT  COAL  MINES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  STATES  AND 

DEGREE  OF  INJURY,  1955 — Continued 

Dis- 

tri-  I 

bu-  I 

tion 

of 

all 


Number  of  injuries 


Nonfatal 


Average  severity 


Time-loss  rates 


Frequency  rates 


Permanent 


Stat* 


Fa- 
tal 


To- 
tal 


Par- 
tial 


Tem- 
porary 

total 


Total 

non- 
fatal 


All  in- 
juries 


in-  ■ 

ju- 
ries, 
per- 
cent 


Perma- 
nent 
partial 


Tem- 
po- 
rary 
total 


All 
in- 
juries 


Per  million 
man-hours 


Per  million 
tons 


Per  million 
man-hours 


Per  million 
tons 


Fatal      Nonfatal 


Fatal       Nonfatal     Fatal 


Non- 
fatal   Fatal 


Non- 
latal 


10 


43 


Underground  mines: 

Underground  (including  shk.. 
and  slope): 

Montana  

New  Mexico  

North  Dakota  

Ohio 

Ok  lahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  (bituminous) 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 6 

Utah... 6 

Virginia. 29 

Washington 4 

West  Virginia 116 

Wyoming 4 


Total  bituminous. . 
Pennsylvania  (anthracite). 


15 
1 


18 

6 

2 

391 

87 


18 

7 

2 

406 

88 


18 

7 

2 

416 

88 


0.1 
.1 


300  0 


3.1 
.6 


%0.  0 
150.0 


23.7 
50  5 
130.5 
29.5 
30.2 


949.04 


23.7 1,311.10 

86,1  2,267.52 

130.5 ..  9,235.67 11,667.41 

206.6      6,791.92  2,935.47      4,752.17      2,053.89 

31.5 2.715.02 4,003.99 


1.13 


55.27  1 39  58 

26.32  I 

70.77  i 89.41 

45.96    0.79      32.16 
86.13 127.02 


58      1,736      1,794      1,837    13.5       561.2     44.3    200.1      4,307.78      1.828.34     3,977.39      1,688.11       .72     29.95     .66     27  66 


5 

2 

17 

159 
4 


228 
160 
733 
103 
6.044 
30 


234 
162 

750 

103 

6.208 

35 


240 
168 

779 

107 

6.324 

39 


1.8 

1.2 
5.7 


46 


360.0 
112.5 
292.3 

616.9 

.575.0 


34.0 
42.9 
32.7 
32.2 
31.7 
53.1 


214.8 
256.5 
250.6 
255.3 
160.6 
971.6 


6.  063.  89 
9.845  10 
9.984.  18 

37.880.94 
7,371.16 

27,504.26 


2,620.44 
1.937.57 
i.  662  48 
5.237,04 
3,383,87 
15.921,53 


7,  200.  00 
5.774.53 

8.  640.  04 
41.700.40 

5.402  23 
17.366.53 


3.111.40 
1.136.46 
1.438.67 
5.765.08 
2.480.00 
10.053.05 


39.42 

44.30 
43.04 
162.57 
65.75 
40.11 


1.20 
.96 

1.44 

6.95 
.90 

2.89 


46.80 
25.99 
37,24 
178.96 
48.19 
25  33 


Total  underground  (in- 
cluding shaft  and 
slope) 


303 
49 

15 

347 
33 

12.925 
2.298 

13,287 
2,331 

13,590    . 
2,380  ... 

586.8 
814.8 

34  5    188.2 
22.3    156.4 

6,  807.  45 
10.907.92 

2.770.24 
2, 899.  50 

5,  288.  39 
14.968.99 

2,152.07 
3. 979.  00 

1.13 
1.82 

49  75 
86  48 

.88 
2.49 

38.65 
118.68 

352 

15 

380 

15.223 

15,618 

15,970  .... 

606. 6 

32.7     183.5 

7, 183.  35 

2,782.09 

5,811.58 

2,250.81 

1.20 

53.12 

.97 

42.98 

Surface: 

Alabama.. 

Alaska 

Arizona   .. 

Arkansas 

Califocnia. 

Colorado.. 

Georgia... 

Illinois 

Indiana  .. 
Iowa  .. 
Kan 


16 
21 


18 
21 


18 
21 


1.1 
1.2 


375.0 


38.8 
12.2 


76.2 
12.2 


557.97        7.33 

1.552.15  127.33 


.2  22.3      22.3 


837.89 37.52 


21 


24 


24     1.4    3,600.0     16  3    464.3 


84 

26 

1 


86 

27 

1 


87 

28 

1 


5.1 
1.6 


225.0 
600.0 


23.  5  96.  8 
26.  8  260.  6 
25.  0      25.  0 


1.680  87 
5,125.78 


14,452.86 31.13 


679.35  28       24.09. 

1.324.19 _ 1.C2       27.57^ 

301.56  - 12.06  L 


ansas. 


Kentucky 

Maryland 

Missouri   

Montana 

New  Mexico. . 
North  Dakota. 
Ohio. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon. 


14 


229 
1 


244 
1 


251 
1 


14.7       942.9 


32.9 
24.0 


273.8 
24.0 


4,615.07 


2,936.61  77 

212.21  


26.81 
8.84 


.1 
.2 


34.0 
59.3 


34.0  547.61 

59.3 2,305.79 


16.11 
38.86 


53 

5 


57 
5 


58 
5 


3.4 
.3 


150.0 


28.8 
37.6 


140.1      2,285.96         810.37 
37.6 1,030.88 


.38 


21.72 
27.42 


Pennsylvania  (bituminous).      3 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Utah 1 

Virginia 6 

Washington.- 

West  Virginia 12 

Wyoming 


174 


183 


186    10.9       741.7      31.6    162.2      1,493.07      1,009.98 


.25      15.18  . 


32 


24 

25 

25 

1,5 

300.0 

29.0 

41 

43 

44 

2.6 

2,287  5 

31.8 

1.34 

136 

142 

8.3 

225.0 

30  7 

15 

15 

15 

.9 

4.6 

750 

782 

794 

46.4 

661.7 

25.8 

3 

3 

3 

.2 

21.7 

39.8 
270.0 
285  6 

4.6  . 
141.7 

21.7 


4,447.  17 
7,  404.  79 

3^9181" 


752.86 .. 

4,356.75 .74 

937.94 1.23 

267.86  - - 

1,91076  57 

228.08 


18.90  L. 
31.87  [ 


27.97 
58.23 
36.86 
10.53 


Total  bituminous 32 

Pennsylvania  (anthracite)..      8 


72 
7 


1,606 
409 


1,679 
416 


1,711 
424 


827.4 
932.1 


27.8     176.6 
20.1     148.0 


3, 109.  45 
3,  734.  37 


1.784.28 
1.147.77 


.52       27.19  ,. 
.62      32.36  .. 


Totalsurface 40        1       79     2,015     2,095     2.135 836.7     26.2    170.9     3,217.12     1,674.61 


.54     28.08 


1= 


Total  underground  mines: 

Bituminous  coal 335 

Anthracite 57 


16 


419  14,531  14,966  15,301 
40   2,707   2,747   2.804 


628.1   33.8  186.9   6,113.00   2,585.08   5,846.90   2,472.56   1.02   45.52   .97   43.53 
835.3   22.0  155.1   8,591.56   2.333.87  17,412.90   4,730  15   1.43   69  01  2  90  139  86 


Total  deep  mines... 


392 


16     459    17,238    17,713    18,105 


646.2      319    182.0     6,380  66     2,557.95     6.471.99     2,594.57      1.06     48.05    1.08     48.74 


NUMBER  OF  INJURIES,   BY  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION,  AVERAGE  SEVERITY,  AND  INJURY  RATES  AT  COAL  MINES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  STATES  AND  DEGREE  OF  INJURY,  1956 

Dis-  I 
tri- 
bu- 
tion 
of 


Number  ol  injuries 


Nonfatal 


Permanent 


State 


Fa- 
tal 


To- 
tal 


Par- 
tial 


Tem- 
porary 
total 


Total 
non- 
fatal 


All  in- 
juries 


in- 
ju- 
ries, 
per- 
cent 


Average  severity 

Tem- 
Perma-       po-         All 

nent       rary         in-  - 

partial      total  juries 


Time-loss  rates 


Frequency  rates 


Per  million 
man-hours 


Per  million 
tons 


Per  million 
man-hours 


Per  million 
tons 


Fatal       Nonfatal 


Fatal 


Nonfatal      Fatal 


Non- 
fatal   Fatal 


Non- 
fatal 


Underground  mines: 

Underground  (Including  shaft 
and  slope): 

Alabama 12         2 

Alaska 

Arizona 


142 
24 


155 
24 


167 
24 


1.2 
,2 


576.8 


45,8 
22.9 


579.9 
22.9 


6,954.75 


2,  399.  58      6, 880. 30      2, 373.  90 
2,371.70 2,072.44  . 


1.16      14  97     1.15      14  81 
, 103.68 90.60 


Arkansas.. 
California. 
Colorado.. 
Georgia. 


36  36  36       .3 25.5      25.5 1,643.85 2,989.83 

"135 140 142  ""i."6  "i,'266.6    "39.7  "iM."5"  3,834."76"  "i630.M  ""4^^^ 


.64 


64.39 
44.74' 


.68 


117.12 
'47.76 


Illinois 19 

Indiana 

Iowa.- 

Kansas 


13 

4 


795 

265 

21 


269 
21 


827      59       767.3      32.0    180.7      9.753.55      3.033.18      3.921.08      1.219.39      1.63      69.13      .65     27.79 

269      1.9    1,593.8      34.8      58.0 5,515.22 3,017.%  95.10 52.04 

21        .2.... 29.7      29.7  1,410.58 2,317.76  47.55 78.13 


XUM 


I  I 
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NUMBER  OF  ^JURIES  BY  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION,  AVERAGE  SEVERITY,  AND  INJURY  RATES  AT  COAL  MINES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  STATES  AND  DEGREE  OF  INJURY,  1956-Coo 


Number  of  injuries 


Nonfatal 


Permanent 


State 


Fa- 
tal 


To- 
tal 


Par- 
tial 


Tem- 
porary 
total 


Toltal 
nin- 
f«al 


All  in- 
juries 


Ois- 

tri- 

bu- 

tion 
of 

all 

in-  - 

ju- 
ries, 
per- 
cent 


Average  severity 


Time-Bss  rates 


Frequency  rates 


Perma- 
nent 
partial 


Tem- 
po- 
rary        in- 
total    juries 


All 


Per  million 
man-hours 


Per  million 
tons 


Per  million 
man-hours 


Per  million 
tons 


Fatal       Nonfatal 


Fatal       Nonfatal      Fatal 


Non- 
fatal   Fatal 


72 


Underground  mines: 

Underground  (including  shaft 
and  slope): 

Kentucky   _. 

Maryland. 

Missouri   

Montana     , 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota  

Otiio 

Oklanoma 

Oregon.. 

Pennsylvania  (bituminous) 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 10 

Utah.     ._ _._ 3 

Virginia 32 

Washington...  

West  Virginia 133 

Wyoming.     _      2 


Non. 
fatal 


9. 983.  76 


Total  bituminous, . 
■Pennsylvania  (anthracite) 

Total   underground  (In- 
cluding shaft  and  slope) 


Surface 

Alabama.. 

Alaska. 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado...    

Georgia 

Illinois  

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Mexico .  . 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon... 

Pennsylvania  (bituminous). 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Virginia. 

Wash  i  ngton 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming 

Total  bituminous 

Pennsylvania  (anthracite). . 


2.751.45      7.619.05  2.099.75 

1.234.00  .       1.895.18 

763.17  1.752.84 

1.554.28    1,180.78 

1.129.34 

1.666.67  3,203  07 

3,034.60      2,680.00  1,981  49  " 
7.240.89     12,470.62     12,086.11 

i,  908.  93'    4,'5i2.'22" "  i,'697."89  ' 


1.66 


50.80     1.27      38  77 
30.66 47  09 


.68 

1.25 


2.98 
60.17 
37.80 
47.62 
41.16 
143.  20 


.45 
.08 


6.85 
45.71 

9i.52 

26.87 

239.02 


.85      31.01      .75"  27  58 


2.207.29 
3.  768.  49 
2.516.14 
8. 476.  82 
2. 697. 60 
9.537.13 


9,  520.  13 
2.  745.  46 
9,457.59 

'5.677.15" 
11.686.40 


2. 280.  39 
2,211.92 
2.014.47 

1,936.75" 
6,543.41 


.54 
.78 
.97 

,32 
84 


342 
48 


40.85 
40.80 
35.68 
159.  20 
64.79 
25.55 


2,610.04 
4, 192.  68 


5,671.01       1,957.76 
13,490.95      5,434.98 


1.26 
1.73 


42,^1 
23.95 
28,57 

46.51 

17  53 


50.27      .95      37.71 
94.35    2.25    122.^1 


.95 

1.95 


7.823.86      2,756.47 


10 
26 

1 
6 

13 
26 

.8          75. 0 
1.5 

"4 

4  " 

-. 

".2  v..  '....'. 

16 

6  " 

"li" 

"i."o":;:;.:.. 

65 

23 

6  ' 

3 

"  "66  " 

23 

"ii'i.soo.o 

1.4 

261 
3 

"4 

1 


217 
3 

4 

1 


3 
"13" 


10 


2 

6 

1 

19 


23 

5 


46 
5 


SO 
2 

"194 

""   "22" 

25 

78 

11 

814 

2 

1.613 

479 


10 
2 


2(4 

"  ii 

28 

34 

12 

833 

2 

1.660 

484 


271 
3 

4 

1 


.1  

i6.'i"  "712.50 
.2 


.2 

.1 


33.5 
13.8 

19.3" 

19.7" 

"i7."4" 

23.2 

9.0 

28.9 
19.7 

35.8 
13.0 


954.6 
13.8 

19."3' 

"i9.7" 

'44."5" 

23.2 

9.0 

132."i" 
19.7  . 

35.8": 
13,0 


5. 183,  04 


2, 543. 79 


177.09 
2, 124.  04 

i,"  012. 61 

"    439."86 

""  886."3i 
628.01 
263.  73 

i.Bi.'M 
473.43 

i,  244."  81 
174.60 


50 
2 


3.0 

.1 


33.4 
33.0 


33.4 
33.0 


205    12.2       217.5  ""33."6  "  71.1" 


22 

28 

87 

12 

846 

2 

1.683 

489 


1.3 

1.7 

5.2 

.7 

50.3 

.1 

1.700.0 
375.0 
150.0 
446.6 

491.5 
900.0 

29.6 

14.1 
27.2 
31.7 
23.2 
2.5 
25.4 
25.5 


29.6 
348.3 
257.2 

41.6 
124.5 

2.5  , 
123.4 

95.5 


Total  surface    ..   

Total  underground  mines; 

Bituminous  coal 

Anthracite.. 


495.07 


4. 969. 68 

3,320. 60 " 

2."  206."  46" 
1.983.33 


635.94 
447.62 

"  "767."86 

""425."72' 
8.088.77 
1.207.63 
2.518.99 
1, 164.  55 
19.76 
1.113.21  J 
1.104.78 


28 


1       51      2.092     2 


4 


2.172 


531.6      25.4    117.1      2.163.01      1.111.57 


6.106.67      2.151.48    1.30       54.35    1.02     42.42 


.86       4.75... 
153.40  .... 

;  "^;    52  60  V... 

.'V  .'n.uV-_. 

.:;'  19^80  :::; 

27.10.... 

29.30.... 

.42    "28.30  ..." 
24.07  .... 

-.;   ;    34^82  I"; 
13.43.... 

!;"!""i9."65".";.'; 

13.56  .... 

.08  ""i6."83".'"."; 


.83 


.55 


.37 
.33 


14.36 
23.22 
23.19 
60.58 
35.46 
7.91 
26.54 
32.00 


.  36      27. 60 


365 
53 


11 
2 


386     14.908 
42      3. 051 


15,30S 
3.09$ 


15.670 
3.148 


641.3 
1.032.2 


31.2 
25.4 


189.4 
143.2 


6.  557.  76 
7. 430.  07 


2,329.71 
3,101,35 


6, 052.  40 
14, 8%.  26 


2,150.18 
6,217.78 


1.09 
1.24 


Total  deep  mines 418        13      428    17,959    18,40«    18,818 679.7 


45.83     1.01      42.:: 
72.31    2.48    144.98 


30.2    181.7      6.656.85      2.417.37      6.545,09      2.376.79      1.11      48.84    1.09 


48. 


NUMBER  OF  INJURIES,  BY  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION,  AVERAGESEVERITY,  AND  INJURY  RATES  AT  COAL  MINES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  STATES  AND  DEGREE  OF  INJURY,  1957 


Number  of  injuries 


Nonfatal 


State 


Permanent 

Fa-      To-     Par- 
tal       tal      tial 


Tem- 
porary 
total 


Ois- 
tri- 
bu- 

tion 
of 
all 
in-  - 
ju- 
ries. 


Average  severity 


Time-loss  rates 


Frequency  rates 


_  .  .-  Tem- 

TotaJ  nes.  Perma-  po-  All 

non-  All  in-     per-  nent  rary  in- 

fatal'  juries    cent  partial  total  juries 


Per  million 
man-hours 


Per  million 
tons 


Per  million 
man-hours 


Per  million 
tons 


Fatal       Nonfatal 


Fatal       Nonfatal     Fatal 


Underground  mines: 

Underground  (including  shaft 
and  slope): 

Alabama 

Alaska. 

Arizona. 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Georgia.. 


22 


155 
42 

22 

124 


177 
42 

23 

129 


Non- 
fatal   Fatal 


Non- 
fata 


182      1. 4           549 
48       .4 . 


37 
31 


263 

778 


2.847 
189.962 


1.691 
6.970 


28        .2        2,400         48"  i,  195         64,441 7,426" 

129"""i.6  838         28         9^V.V.V/^.V. 4"i24" 


2.678 
120,909 


1.591 
4.437 


0.47 
31.66 


16.80    0.45 
221.62  20.15 


15.80 
141.  06 


10.74      49.40 

4;3i5  :::;;:  4i;66 


43.59 
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NUMBER  OF  INJURIES,  BY  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION,  AVERAGESEVERITY,  AND  INJURY  RATES  AT  COAL  MINES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  STATES  AND  DEGREE  OF  INJURY,  1957-Con. 


Number  of  injuries 


Nonfatal 


Permanent 


State 


Fa- 
tal 


To- 
tal 


Par- 
tial 


Tem- 
porary 
total 


Total 
non- 
fatal 


Dis- 
tri- 
bu- 
tion 

of 

all 
in- 
iu- 
nes. 
All  in-     per- 
juries    cent 


Average  severity 

Tem- 

Perma-        po-  All 
nent       rary  in- 
partial      total  juries 


Time-loss  rates 


Frequency  rates 


Per  million 
man-hours 


Per  million 
tons 


Per  million 
man-hours 


Per  million 
tons 


Fatal 


Nonfatal 


Fatal       Nonfatal      Fatal 


Non- 
fatal   Fatal 


Non- 
fatal 


Underground  mines: 
Underground  (including  shaft 
and  slope): 


Illinois 

.     18 
..      2  .. 
4  .. 

;i'  55 

1 

"i" 

11 
1 

"56 

595 

232 

11 

1,979' 
30 
1 

11 
10 

607 

233 

11 

2.041" 
30 
1 

U 
10 

625 
235 

15 

"2,"696" 

30 

I 

12 

10 

4.6 
1.7 
.1  . 

15.6 
.2  . 

517 
200 

638 

33 
29 
29 

33 
37 
13 
53 
63 

223 

81 

1,622 

223 

37  . 

13  . 
548 

63 

10,138 
4.855 
58, 403 

8.734    ' 
30.974" 

2,943 

2,669 

788 

3.630  ■ 
2.034 

4.016 
2.429 
89.431 

6;  245 

1,166 
1.414 
1.07 

■  2.596 

3.394 

124 

1.69 

.76 

7.73 

1.46 
5.16" 

22  57 
47.16 
40.99 

38.63 
92  66 

Indiana...     . 

89.02 
26.77 

54.  02 
55  52 

,40 
14  90 

■'i;o4 

Iowa  

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Missouri 

56 
3.010  .. 

4:30j;;:;.; 

56  781 

39.71 

9.51 

Montana 

..      1  .. 

.1  . 

.1  . 

New  Mexico  

2,493  . 

" 

North  Dakota 



.33 
2.25 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon  .. 

4  .. 
..      1  .. 

10 

272 

130 

282 

130 

286 

131 

2.1 

1.0  . 

581 

42 
18 

144 
64 

3.255 
7.562 

2.331 
2.923 

1.982 
13,488 

1.419 
5,213 

.54 
1.26 

38.24 
163.84 

23.29 
292.  24 

Pennsylvania  (bituminous). .. 
South  Dakota 

..    47 

2 

50 

1,541 

1,593 

1.640 

12.2 

425 

42 

231 

5,227 

1,802 

4,415 

1,523 

.87 

29. 53      .  74 

24.94 

Tennessee.. 

..      7  .. 

5 

179 

184 

191 

1.4 

715 

37 

274 

9.877 

2,417 

9,682 

2,370 

1.65 

t^  27     1   Cl 

42.42 

Texas. 

Utah     _ ., 

Virginia 

Washington. 

..    17  .. 
..    34  .. 

5 

19 

1 

122 

I 

183 

867 

46 

6,327 

16 

188 

886 

47 

6,450 

17 

205 

920 

47 

6,618 

18 

1.5 
6.8 

.3 
49.1 

.1 

1.022 

533 

52 

496 

700 

40 
32 
49 
30 
42 

558 
263 
49  . 
191 
409 

25.373 
10.466 

10.189 
13,831 

3.072 
1,965 
5.942  . 
2.566 
3.158 

14.816 
8.323 

6;  989" 
9.206 

1,794 
1,562 

i;76b 
2,102 

4.23 
1.74 

i;76 

2.31 

46.76 
45.46 
121.43 

2.47 
1.39 

27.31 
36.15 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming 

..  168 

..      1  .. 

1 

65.20 
39.19 

1.16 
1.53 

1,05 
3.83 

44.72 
26.08 

Total  bituminous. 

Pennsylvania  (anthracite) 

..  375 
..    49 

..  424 

11 

3 

14 

308 
22 

12,773 
2,159 

13,092 
2.184 

13,467 
2.233 

541 
592 

32 
26 

215 
171 

8.765 
12,293 

2.527 
3.665 

6.287 
22.976 

1.813 
6.849 

1.46 
2.05 

51.00 
91.32 

36.58 
170.68 

Total  underground  (includ- 
ing shaft  and  slope) 

330 

14,932 

15.276 

15.700 

544 

32 

203 

9,066 

2.624 

6.863 

1.986 

1.51 

54.44 

1.14 

41.21 

Surface: 

Alabama       

16 
15 

16 
15 

16 

15 

1.0  . 
.9  . 

32 
6 

32  . 
6  . 

221  .. 
527  .. 

6.79 
80.67 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas.. 

California 

Colorado 

.... 

1 

is 

57" 

24 

is" 

60" 

25 

is 

60 

25 

"  3."6  " 
1.5 

"     i25 
3,600 

"ie  " 

'22 
46 

"'  16". 

125". 
188  . 

436.." 

"  "2.421;. 
5.636 

26.37 

19."42 
29.94 

Georgia 

ilinois 

Indiana . 

Iowa    

Kansas 

Kentucky 

."."     "4." 

16" 

"  ""201" 
4 

.. 

3 

"""226" 
4 
.. 

3 

"""236" 
4 

1 

3 

"13. 8" 
.2 

"  .1  . 
.2  . 

"521" 

"'31   " 
11 

34 
44 

"169" 
11  - 

"34": 
44 

2,812  ■ 

"  1.740  .." 

"■.'47 

2"6"."48" 

30.34 

i2;32 
42.40 

Maryland 

Missouri 

Montana   

334  .. 

419";". 
1.866  ... 



New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Ohio  



1 

41 

1 

42 
1 

42 

1 

2  5 
.1   . 

240 

41 
5 

46 
5  . 

854  .. 
37  .. 

18.72 
7.41 

Oklahoma 

Oregon          .    

Pennsylvania  (bituminous)... 
South  Dakota 

..      3  .. 

.... 

7 

168 

175 

178 

10.7 

1,053 

32 

173 

1,546 

1.102  .. 

.26 

is.oa 



Tennessee 

24 

24 

24 

1.4  . 

34 

34  . 

816    - 

24.lt   .. 

Texas        

Utah     

..       1  .. 



3 

7 

28 

129 

8 

824 

4 

1,575 

450 

31 

136 

8 

850 

5 

1.640 

461 

32 

139 

8 

866 

5 

1.667 

436 

1.9 
8.3 

.5 
51.9 

.3 

617 
357 

"     678 
200 
656 
207 

52 
26 

15 
29 
67 
30 
24 

290 

171 
15 

159 
94 

154 
54 

4.841 
4.004 

"4.317 

2.723 
876 

2  661 

.81 
.67 

";72" 

"45 
.14 

25.  Oil 
30.25 
52  63 

' 

Virginia 

..      3  .. 

1.296  .. 

789  . 
1.863     . 
2.730  .. 
1.595  .. 

940  .. 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

..     16  .. 

.... 

26 

1 
64 
11 

38  22 

Wyoming          

29  10 

Total  bituminous 

..    27 

..      2  .. 

1 

27,57 
33.65 

Pennsylvania  (anthracite) 

Total  surface 

..    29 

1 

75 

2,025 

2,101 

2.130 

590 

28 

132 

2,378 

1,472  .. 

.40 

28.71 

Total  underground  mines: 

Bituminous  coal 

Anthracite 

..  402 

..     51 

12 
3 

372 
33 

14,348 
2.609 

14.732 
2.645 

15.134 
2.696 

561 
464 

32 
26 

208 
151 

7.628 
8.135 

2.352 
2.672 

6.740 
17.008 

2.078 
5.587 

1.27 
1.36 

\ 

46.59    1.12 
70.32    2.83 

41.16 
147  01 

Total  deep  mines 

..  453 

15 

405 

16.957 

17.377 

17.830 

553 

31 

200 

7.682 

2.386 

7,231 

2.246 

1.28 

49.12 

1.20 

46.23 

27650 
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NUMBER  OF  INJURIES,  BY  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION.  AVERAGE  SEVERITY,  AND  INJURY  RATES  AT  COAL  MINES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  STATES  AND  DEGREE  OF  INJURY,  1958 


Number  of  injuries 


Nonfatal 


State 


Fa- 
tal 


Permanent 

To-    Par- 
tal      tial 


Tem- 
porary 
total 


Dis- 
trl- 
bu- 
tion 

of 

all 

In-  - 

)u- 
Total  ries, 

non-     All  In-     per- 
fatal      juries    cent 


Averaie  severity 


Time-ioss  rates 


Frequency  rates 


Perma- 
nent 
partial 


Tem- 
po- All 
rary        in-  - 

total  juries 


Per  million 
man-hours 


Per  million 
tons 


Per  million 
man-hours 


Per  million 
tons 


Fatal       Nonfatal 


Fatal       Nonfatal      Fatal 


Non- 
fatal   Fatal 


Non- 
fatal 


Underground  mines 

Underground  (including  shaft 
and  slope): 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 


1        21 


100 

29 

1 

8 

135 


122 

29 

1 

8 

i4o 


129 

29 

1 

8 


1.3 
.3 


335 


925 


59 
21 
10 
46 


472 
21 
10 
46 


5.470 


1°^;'°° ---- ^         1         «         i«         l»o         m      1.4  3Z5         37        188  4,984  6,131]         4,702  5,784       .83      58. 15      .78  "  54. 85 


37        188 


2.460 
3.698 
M3 
2.024  . 

6,131^ 


4,879 


2,194 
3,08S 


0.91 


15.89  0.81      14  17 

172  41     143.96 

54.35 

U.12 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa    .   

Kansas    

Kentucky 

Maryland.. 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Ohio.       

Oklahoma 

Ofegon 

£annsylvania  (bituminous) 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 15 

Texas  . 

Utah 5 

Virginia 30 

Washington 

West  Virginia 138 

Wyoming 


12 
5 
1 


43 


37 
I 


507 
192 

20 

1 

1,650 

30 
2 
8 

11 

2 

181 

93 


519 

197 

21 

1 

1.693 

31 

2 

8 

11 

2 

184 

97 


526 

199 

22 

1 

1,736 

31 

2 

12 

11 

2 

189 

99 


5.2 

2.0 

.2 


17.2 
.3 

"  .1 
.1 


917 
912 
300 

440 " 
50 


153 
2,013 


44 
40 
38 
202 
39 
28 
57 


143 
122 
321 
202 
216 
29 
57 


63  2,042 

72  72 

65  65 

39  199 

31  232 


4,550 

4,820 

16,266 

8,136' 


143, 103 


5.328 
16,606 


3,604 
4,924 

2.871 
8,137 
3,703 
1,557 
488 
2,999 
2.996 

18.609 
1.341 

15,120 


1,776 
2,558 

23,714 

5,542' 


3.234 
31,476 


28 


24  1,020 


3 
16 


95 

1 


171 

"m 

818 

16 

4,381 

7 


':% 


1,407   .76  56.23   .30  2195 

2.613   .80  79.13   .43  4199 

4,186   2.71  56.93  3.95   83  00 

20, 922  .  40. 28  103  57 

2,523   1.36  53.39   .92   36  36 

2,490 53.44  85  48 

938 8  56  16  45 

23.85  47.70 

41.40  

26, 279 .  286.  29  404  29 

814    89  32.68   .54   19  84 

28,659   2.77  134.24  5.25  254.43 


1,074  10.7 
191' "1.9" 


798 
286" 


48   231 


4,387 


2,085 


39   574 


lea 

83B 

16 

4.482 

8 


166 

865 

16 

4.620 


1.6 
8.6 

.2 
45.8 

.1 


1,113 
969 

■  695" 
225 


39 
38 
88 
44 
37 


238 
269 

88 
243 

60 


21,397 

'  9,341 ' 
9,949 

■ii,"989' 


4,655 


3,515 
"2i,"489" 


1,078   .73  27.19   .59  21. 


4.675  3.57  41.84  3.58  42.02 


957 
909 
141 
267 
170 


5,483 
8,025 


1.736 
2,347 


7,575 


2,6%      2.00 


50.13 
46.15 
58.46 
61.90 


.91 
1.34 


29  4  3 
37.  ;3 


1.26      41 


1.299  36.10  - 21  -. 


Total  bttuminous- ... 289 

Pennsylvania  (anthracite)---     26 


19 


230 

14 


9,541 

1.544 


9.  790 

1,551 


10.079 
1.584 


680 
942 


43 
31 


239 
137 


8,872 
8.796 


3.470 
3.465 


6,044 
14.954 


Total  underground  (in- 
cluding shaft  and 


2,364      1.48 
5.890      1.47 


50.09 
87.85 


1.01 
2.49 


34, 
149. 


slope) 315        19      244 

11,085 

11,341    11,663 

695 

41 

225 

8.866 

3,470 

6,357 

2.488 

1.48 

53.23    1.06      38.17 

Surface: 

Alabama 1                      2 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California "]]!! 

Colorado. "...        3" 

Georgia 

Illinois i 

Indiaia 1 

13 
4 

i9" 

"36" 
23 

1: 
i 

2 

3 

2 

»          16      1.3 
\             4.3- 

22""l.'7' 

37    "2.9  " 
24       1.9 

1,000 

""■"433" 
366' 

1,800 

37 

14 

■"""2"d" 

■"■37" 
32 

530 
14  . 

■  ""76'. 

"44". 

106 

3,355 

1,387  . 
856  . 

"i'm'- 

■"589  . 
3,266  . 

0.56 

8.39 

61.16 

"36.'36".".".".".".".".":..; 

"'l"3.'45 

30.85 

Kansas 

Kentu:ky 5  ....['    \h 

Maryland- 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

188" 
2 

i 

7 

"23 

1 

1 

114 

26 

"■""191 
111 

n 

263"  "ie.!"" 

2     .2 . 
......... 

7       .6  . 

25"    I'O 

2       .2  . 
1       .1  . 
120     9. 5 

20   1.6 ; 

"    "308" 

"""260 
61 

"■"29" 
16 

— jj- 
17 

"25" 

54 
40 
38 

39 

"""l90'" 
16  . 

"12" 
17 

"    27i" 

3,027 

40 

138 

39'! 

"""4,"l5"5  ■" 

"    "3,"302"  " 

57. 232 

"1,354 

"'  U8O"". 
223  . 

m'. 

1,637  . 

424"! 

515  . 
42,373  . 

516  . 

885 

•- 

".'69" 

"27.42 

14  39 

■- 

""13:75':::::::::::  : 

North  Dakota 

Ohio.          .      1  1 

Oklahoma 1  

"""."55" 
9.54 

1 

.23 

97.10  

"13  2i 

9.54  

Pennsylvania  (bituminous).      2  4 

059.32  

13  31 

Tennessee 

"?^  ai 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia. 1  4 

Washington 1 

23 

135 

6 

579 

"  '  23 
139 

e 

598 
1 

23""  i."8"! 

140    11.1 

7       .6  . 
604    48.0 

1        .1 

—  ..... 

"427 
3,000  . 

"37" 
39 
58 
32 

"  "  37"! 
86 

906 

104 
3,000  . 

"'""i,'42i" 

58, 783 
2,200 

"844  ! 

1,423  . 

3.380  . 

1.642  . 

20.658  . 

22. 52 

.24 
9.80 
.37 

32.92 

58.78 

Wyoming   ".'."..''         1  . 

-- 

36.54 

6.89  

Total  bituminous 18 

Pennsylvania  (anthracite). .      3 


1 


46      1,195 
5         357 


1,241 
363 


1,259 
366 


450 
372 


33 
20 


134 
90 


2,291 

1,544 


1.280 
1.278 


.38 
.26 


26.32 
31.13 


Total  surface- 21 


1        51      1,552      1.604      1,625 


443 


30        124 


2,142 


1,280 


Total  underground 
mines: 

Bituminous  coal -  307 

Anthracite 29 


.36      27.27 


19 
1 


276     10,736     11,031     11,338 
19      1,901      1,921      1,950 


642 
792 


42 
29 


228 
128 


7,593 
5,919 


3.045 
2,597 


6.420 
12,310 


2,574       1.27      45.47     1.07      38. 4 o 
5,402       .99     65.35    2.05    135.90 


Total  deep  mines.  336       20      295    12,637    12.952    13.288 


652 


40       213 


7,412 


2,996 


6,697 


2,707       1.24      47.62    1.12      43.  C2 
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NUMBER  OF  INJURIES,  BY  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION,  AVERAGE  SEVERITY,  AND  INJURY  RATES  AT  COAL  MINES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES    BY  STATES 

AND  DEGREE  OF  INJURY,  1959 


<fumbar  of  Injuries 

Distri- 
bution 
of  all 

inju- 
ries, 
percent 

Average  severity 

Perma-   Tempo- 

nent         rary            Ail 
partial       total  Injuries 

Seventy  rates 

Frequency  rates 

Fatal 

Non 

fatal 

All 
njuries 

Per  million 
man-hours 

Per  million 
Ions 

Per  IT 
man- 

iliton 

Pe 

m 

llion 

Permanent 

Tempo- 
rary 
total 

Total 
non- 
fatal 

houn 

tons 

State 

Total 

Partial 

Fatal 

Non- 
fatal 

Fatal 

Non- 
fatal 

Fatal 

Non- 
fatal 

Fatal 

Non- 
fatal 

Underground  mines:  Under- 
ground (including  shaft  and 
slope): 

Alabama 

Alaska 

7 

14 

98 
12 

2 

3 

94' 

112 

12 

2 

3 

96 

119 

12 

2 

3 

98 

1.4 

630 
""'566" 

49 
19 
17 
56 

40" 

468 
19 
17 
56 

"""in 

5.253 
""5,"246" 

1.708 

2.334 

1,768 

638 

"'2,"08l' 

4.564 
"4',"346' 

1.484 
1.947 

"i:724' 

0.88 
'  "."87" 

14.01 
121.79 
103.99 

11.33 

""41:97" 

1 

0.76 

:::::}:: 
....... 

12.17 

Arizona 

Arkansas... 

California 

Colorado.. 

Georgia 

— -j- 

" 2" 

101.59 

ai 

"34."77 

Illinois 

Indiana 

6 
3 
2 

6 
5 

490 

175 
19 

496 

180 

19 

502 

183 
21 

5.8 

2,1 
.2 

1,813 

1,188 

38 

38 

49 

130 

168 
616 

4,031 

6,990 
37,148 

3.303 
4.916 
2,879 

1,530 
3.892 

51.960 

1.254 

2,737 
4,027 

.67 
1.17 
6.19 

55.53 

69,90 
58,82 

25 
65 

8  66 

'2'i'.'08 

Iowa    

38.92 

Kansas 

82.27 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Mexk» 

North  Dakota 

Ohio--- 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

37 

1 

2 

43 

i" 

6" 

1,259 
11 

3 

3 

13 

""213" 

132 

1,304 
11 

3 

4 

13 

"219" 
132 

1.341 
12 

3 

4 

13 

"221" 
132 

15.4 
.1 
(1). 
,1 
.1 

"2:5" 
1.5  . 

567 

"'i50' 

1,465' 

32 
51 
33 
18 
30 

27 

20 

223 

547 

38 

51 
30 

""'126' 
20 

7,954 
11,963 

2, 199" 

2,750 
1,119 
406 
1,481 
1,496 

2,664" 
3,584 

5,293 
19. 524 

"1:258" 

1,830 
1,825 
898  . 

'i.'524  "■ 
7,705  . 

1.33 
1.99 

46:72 
21.93 
12.31 
29.18 
49.48 

■ "46:13" 
176.78 

■     ,88^ 
3,25 

....... 

"'31:69 
35.79 
27.22 

il! 

"22:96 

380.09 

Pennsylvania  (bituminous) 

South  Dakota 

27 

35 

860 

895 

922 

10.6 

%0 

48 

257 

4,850 

2,247 

3,611 

1,673 

.81 

26:80" 

""":i6' 

"19.95 

Tennessee 

Texas 

18 

1 

5 

104 

110 

128 

1.5 

205 

37 

928 

27.413 

2,751 

26.994 

2,709 

4.57 

"  27."92" 

"i'so' 

"27:49 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

3 
22 

i" 

3 
21 

120 

852 

23 

3,750 

1 

123 

874 

23 

3,842 

2 

126 
896 

23 
3,922 

2 

1.5 
10.3 

.3  - 
45.2 

(1) 

383 

754 

'539 
3,000 

58 
36 

16 
42 
39 

207 

206 

16 

182 

1,520 

6,760 
7,450 

7:662 

3,057 
2,958 
1,115 
3.714 
16,  781 

3,944 
5,183 

"4:311' 

1,784 
2.058 

9,090  - 

1.13 
1.24 

"1:28" 

46:i9" 

49.33 
71,22 
61.33 
11.04 

■  766 
.86 

'  :72 

■  26:95 
34.32 

West  Virginia 

80 

5 

87 
1 

,/?? 

WyiTiing.   ..   .  _ 

34,51 

^^ 

5,98 

Tvtal  bituminous .  . 

210 
41  . 

9 

229 

10 

8,237 
1,187 

8.475 
1,197 

8,685 
1,238 

705 
802 

39 

29 

207 

233 

7,052 
17,623 

3,021 
3.067 

4,437 
26. 430 

1,900 

4,600 

1.18 

2.94 

47.43 

85.75 

74 

4  40 

Pe'i-sylvania  (anthracite) 

29,84 
128,60 

T : tal  underground  (including 
■natt  and  slope) 

251 

9 

239 

9,424 

9,672 

9,923 

709 

38 

210 

7,818 

3,024 

5,135 

1.986 

1.30 

50.21 

.86 

32.98 

Surface: 
Alabama 

1 

1 

6 

7 

8 

.7 

240 

37 

507 

3,142 

240 

.52 

3.67  . 

Alaska 

... 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

...... 

...... 

3" 

2 

1 

6" 

12' 

44' 

24 

1 

""m 

....... 

"■""46" 

25 

1 

"'124' 

is' 

47" 

25 

1 

"     "i30" 

........ 

■  —  --- 

2.3 
.1  . 

■""ii.9 "" 

"""323" 

'"385 
100 

"690" 

....... 

"'32' 
37 
10 

"  ""36" 

76' 

""i74' 
39 
10 

""  "341" 

"2.' 307" 
"5:868" 

"■i,"966" 

"843" 

1,260 

218 

"'i:365" 

""M 

"25:26" 

■■i7."69" 
32.24 
21.77 

"26:21" 



Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

"".W 

Vissouri ■• 

Moilana 

1 
3 

1 

27 

4 

1 

120 

1 
3 
1 

28 
4 
1 

122 

1 

3 
1 

28 
4 
1 

125 

.1  . 

.3  . 

.1  . 
2.6 

.4 . 

.1  . 
11.5 

"'360' 

"\,m 

4 

2 
16 
31 

5 
11 
46 

4 

2 

16 

41 

5 

11 

209 

"2; 135' 

68 
103 

16,667 
661 
220 

16,129 
960 

1 

16.94 
61.80 

041.67 
16.11 
41.96 

466.28 
14.47 

'•eA  r.lexico 

::::;::: 

'.or'".  Dakota 

OhiD   -    

i" 

Oklahoma 

Ore.-on 

Pe-sylvania  (bituminous) 

SD^-n  Dakota 

3 

2 

.36 

•-•-^.. 

le-'-essee 

11 

11 

11 

1.0  . 

25 

25 

376 

14.88  . 



Texa: 

Utah 

I  . 

3" 

22' 

12 

130 

5 

508 

12 

133 

5 
532 

13 
133 

5 
537 

1.2  - 
12.2 

.5  . 
49.4 

"""278" 

"'560' 

30 
31 
22 

31 

489 
37 
22 

130 

6.845 

'i,"836 

406 
1.252 

943 
2.446 

1.14 
"""."31" 

13.69  . 
34.15  . 
42. 10  . 
32.56  . 

■    ■i-- 

vtrg:nia .     .. 

Washington 

....... 

2' 

"Vest  Virginia 

AVoming 

— ^.. 

T  nal  bituminous... 

17 
5 

2 

41 
6 

1,028 
319 

1,071 
325 

1,088 
330 

543 
595 

33 
22 

156 
123 

2,275 
2,977 

1,518 
1,060 

.38 

.50 

23. 89  . 
32.25  . 



•'e-Tsvlvania  (anthracite)' 

Tj'al  surface 

22 

2 

47 

1,347 

1.396 

1.418 

550 

30 

149 

2,404 

1.434 

.40 

25.42   - 

Tr-;  underground  mines: 
B  luminous  coal 

227 
46  . 

11 

270 
16 

9.265 
1,506 

9,546 
1.522 

9,773 
1,568 

680 

724 

39 
28 

202 

210 

6,094 
11.482 

2.719 
2,226 

2,671 

4,796 
20,  521 

5,507 

2.140 
3,978 

2.223 

1.02 
1.91 

1.10 

42.71 
63  32 

44.71 

33.61 
113.16 

'riihracite... 

3.42 
.92 

Total  deep  mines 

273 

11 

286 

10,771 

11,068 

11.341 

683 

37 

203 

6.617 

37.21 

CXV 1742— Part 

20 
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NUMBER  OF  INJURIES,  BY  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION,  AVERAGE  SEVERITY,  AND  INJURY  RATES  AT  COAL  MINES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  STATES 

AND  DEGREE  OF  INJURY,  1960 


Number  of  injuries 


Nonfatal 


State 


Fatal 


Permanent       Tempo-       Total 

rary        non-  All 

Total     Partial        total        fatal  injuries  percent 


Distri- 
bution 
of  all 
inju- 
ries, 


Average  severity 


Perma-  Tempo- 

nent         rary  All 

partial        total  injuries 


Severity  rates 


Frequency  rates 


Per  million 
man-hours 


Per  million 
tons 


Per  million 
man-hours 


Per  million 
tons 


Fatal 


Non- 
fatal 


Fatal 


Non- 
fatal 


Fatal 


Non- 
fatal 


Fatal 


Underground  mines: 
Underground  (including  shaft 
and  slope): 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona. 


21 
1 


98 
13 


Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lowa_  ._ 


2  ... 

3  ... 


Kansas. 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota... 


^K' 


17     1, 


Ohio. 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon 


Pennsylvania  (bituminous). 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee   

Texas  .  

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming 


25 
9 


34 

.... 


121 
14 


130 
14 


1.5 
.2 


875 
11 


60 
9 


694 
9 


6,240 


4,191 
3.496 


5,186 


3.484 

1.821 


1.04 


13.98 
401.  19 


0.86 


Non- 
fatal 


11.62 
209.01 


3^4- 
114 

13 

7" 

4 
6 
12 


122 

""359' 
196 

13 

i,"467' 

.     21 

4 

6 

12 


124 

'363' 

199 

13 

,519' 

24 

4 

6 

12 


.1  .. 
.'4" 


120 


74  74 2,018  27.12" 

31   "  '  i28''"5,i76'i,'688"'4,'iii      i,'342 .86'   "52.' 56' 


.69       4i.J0 


2  1,935 

3  1, 550 
2 


.7 
.3  .. 


699 


45 
31 
25 

35 
39 
57 
26 
23 


137  2,946 
137  6,919 
25 


258 

784 

57 

26 

23 


11,040 
45,  706 


139 

535 

084 


1,030 
3,812 


1.  098  .  49  44.  07 
1,947  1.15  75.35 
1.611  43.22 


.17 
.64 


7,017 
66.635 


1. 


2,853 
2,098 
1.153 

1.430     .      55.71 

1,122     .    .       49.49 


1,813 
3,054 
2,482 


51.91 

"lVl7 

53.39 

11.11 

20.14  . 

15.41 
41.51 
64.23 

32.99 
7774 
41 3« 


U7 

112 


197 
112 


199 

113 


2.3 
1.3  . 


388 


32 
27 


167 
80 


2,377 
10, 536 


1,188 
,256 


1,292 
23,511 


2,277 
11,728 


.40 
1.76 


39.02 
196.67 


.22 
3.92 


21.21 
438,87 


l!5 
154 


859 
166 


884 
175 


10.3 
"2.0 


889 
■75 


45 
33 


246     4, 866 
374    14,090 


tl92      3,377 

3,009     13,674 


1,521 
2,920 


.81 
■2.35 


27.87 
43.'3i " 


.56 
"2.'28 


19.34 
42.03 


3 

22 

1 

109 

1 


1 
11 

1 
71 


100 

101 

104 

1.2 

7J7 

749 

771 

9.0 

19 

20 

21 

.? 

3.717 

3,792 

3,901 

45.4 

8 

3 

9 

.1 

600 

643 

50 

634 


43 
36 
38 
38 
45 


Total  bituminous. 

Pennsylvania  (anthracite) 

Total  underground  (including 
shaft  and   slope) 


246 
28 


13 


174 
11 


8.157 
93 


274 


13 


185 


8,344 
947 


8,590 
975 


743 
354 


38 
28 


220  6.618 
222  7,897 
322  30, 868 

221  11.930 
707  35,  348 

232  8,639 

204  15,475 


3,621 
5,334 


1,805 

2.353 

3.946 

3,534       5.923 

2,121     19,144 

3,  020      5, 174 
2i813    21,686 


Surface: 
Alabama... 
Alaska.   .. 

Arizona 

Arkansas.. 
California.. 
Colorado... 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa    


9.93 


9, 291      9. 565 


720 


37 


987 

1.604 

1.898 
1.149 

1.809 
3,942 


1.10  37.14 

1.32  44.81 

5  14  102.89 

1.84  63.95 

5.89  47.13 


.60 
.90 


20.32 
30.55 


1.44 
2.58 


48.84 
87.23 


.99 
3.19 

.86 
3.61 


34.34 
25.53 

29.25 
122.24 


229      9,047      i.008      5,610      1,865        1.51      51.13  .94       31.71 


Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Missouri 


7 


Ii6 


Montana 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania  (bituminous) 

South  Daktoa 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington _. 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming  . 


2 

2 


19 

"49 

19 


19 

50' 
19 


1.6 

'4.'3 
1.6 


400 


29 
3 


29 

29 
20 


29 
3 


48 

149" 
20 


2,522 


171 
1 


178 

1 


15.3 

.1 


855 


33 
5 


290 
5 


6.840 


1,581 
54 


17 


8 
5 

lie' 

4' 

'.[' 

7 

2 

5» 
2 


18 
5 

"i36" 

'"is" 
■"22 

123 

2 

547 

2 


18 
5 

136" 

"16 

"24" 

125 

2 

555 
2 


.3  .. 

1.5".'. 
.4  .. 


11.7 

""i.'4      120" 


12 

"si" 

37 
"33" 
'22' 


12 


51  

37 


123 
167 


.653 

605 
584 


.42 


4.22 
55.59 


34.35 

"26. 60 
29.20 


1.14 


27.85 
10.70 


33 

"462 


8,788 


804 

559"!!'.!;.! 

i,158 

568";;;;!".; 
633";;;;;i; 


1.46 


2.1 
10.7 

.2 

47.6 
.2 


50 
948 


550 


21 

521 

12,908 

27 

167 

3,145 

99 

99 

3U 

142 

3,103 

32 

32 

532  2.15  23.66 

2,323 52  32.24 

2,536 .  25.62 

2,005  .52  35.36 

417     .    13.03 


Total  bituminous 21 

Pennsylvania  (anthracite) 3 

Total  surface 24 


31 
6 


1,112 
2«5 


1,144 
271 


1,165 
274 


641 
638 


30 
27 


159 
106 


2.943 
2.039 


1,388 
1,238 


.49 
.34 


26.72 

30.70 


37       1,377       1,415       1,439 


641 


30 


149      2. 789       1, 362 


.46       27.40 


Total  underground  mines; 

Bituminous  coal 

Anthracite 


267 
31 


14 


205 
17 


9,269  9,488 
1,2«1   1,218 


9,755 
1, 249 


728 
454 


37 
28 


223 
182 


7,498     2,693     5,615 

9.449      2,107    15.772 


2.017 
3,516 


1.25 
1.57 


44.41 
61.88 


Total  deep  mines. 


298 


14 


222  10,470  10,706  11,004 


707 


36 


67.02  .... 

"iiioi";;;; 

58.96  .... 
"i7."i2";!I'- 

"2i^97  ;;;! 


.94 
2.63 


3326 

103.28 


219      7.662       2.S44      6.019       2.077         1.28      45.88         1.00        36.04 
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NUMBER  OF  INJURIES,  BY  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION,  AVERAGE  SEVERITY  AND  INJURY  RATES  AT  COAL  MINES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES   BY  STATES 

AND  DEGREE  OF   INJURY,  1961 


Number  of  injuries 

Distri- 
bution 

of  all 
inju- 
ries, 
percent 

Average  severity 

Perma-  Tempo- 

nent         rary           All 
partial        total  injuries 

Severity  rates 

Frequency  rates 

Fatal 

Nonlatal 

All 
injuries 

Per  million 
man-hours 

Per  million 
tons 

Per  milMon 
man-hours 

Per  m 
ton 

llion 

Permanent 
Total    Partial 

Tempo- 
rary 
total 

Total 
non- 
fatal 

s 

State 

Fatal 

Non- 
fatal 

Fatal 

Non- 
fatal 

Fatal 

Non- 
fatal 

Fatal 

Non- 
fatal 

UNDERGROUND  MINES 

Underground  (including  shaft  and 
slope): 
Alabama 

7 
1  . 

5" 

6 

18 
2" 

93 
9 

r 

""■"iio" 

117 
9 

i" 

■"""ii2" 

124 
10 

i". 

........ 

1.5 
.1 

....... 

233 
80' 

61 
45 

13' 

27" 

709      5, 426 
640  134,602 

is";;;:;;;; 

""""283  "i5,i25" 

5,925 
8,996 

57" 

"i,"572' 

4,136 
54, 898 

"9,"4«3" 

4,516 
3,669 

■  "986' 

0.90 
22.43 

■2."  52" 

15.12 
201.90 

""■4."37.";; 

"ii'v"" 

0.69 
9.15 

i."58 

Alaska 

11.52 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Georgia 1 

82.35 
"35."46 

Indiana.. 

5  . 
26  . 

""  "58  ■ 
1  . 

4" 

5 
4 

""  "26" 

318 

210 

12 

""i,"286' 

12 

2 

6 

14 

""  "174' 
44 
1 
792 

"■   "143' 

323 

214 

12 

"  i,"3i6" 
12 
2 
8 

14 

"i85' 
44 
1 
816 

"144' 

328 

240 

12 

"i,"374" 
13 
2  . 
9 

15 

"  "igi"" 
44 

1  . 

836 

"156" 

4.0 

3.0 

.1 

""i6."9" 
.2 
....... 

.2 

"2."4' 
.5 

"  i6."3" 

"""i."8" 

743 
792 

"     "5i9" 

""""366" 

"  ""234" 

""""675' 

"3,"66o' 

55 

41 

100 

37" 

34 
52 
72 
88 

39" 

16 
11 
48 

32" 

156 
699 
100 

""""315" 

493 

52 

781 

482 

■"""298" 
16 
U 
215 

■291" 

4,244 
65,513 

"'i3."642" 
15,066 

"66,"866 
21,262 

"8,"2M 

""4,"638 
■i6,'498" 

3,005 
4.940 
5,706 

"3,"20i" 

1,017 

677 

11,478 
4,364 

'4,"8ii' 
2,003 
5,820 
2,316 

""2,'229" 

1,339 
33,  872 

""8,"534" 
19,342 

948 
2,554 
8,  026  . 

"2,"  695"" 
1,306 
1,555  . 

.71 
10.92 

"  2.i7" 
2.51 

"ii.is" 
3.54 

"  1.38 

....... 

"■i."75" 

45.70 
89.87 
56.83  ... 

"49.32"   ■" 
30.13 
13.14  ... 
89.07  ... 

.22 
5.65 

i."42" 

3.22 

14.' 42 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland '." 

Missouri.. 

46.47 
79.92 

■■32."27 
38.68 

Montana. 

1 
1  . 

6" 

2" 

2 
9" 

30.19 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

49.59 

■■4,^242^ 

""2,'87i 
"i6,"222" 

"2,"47i'^ 
4,507  . 

i,"434 "" 

"2,i7i"" 

42.'44""" 
128.84  ... 
529.10  .._ 

31.54 

■"4i."99""" 

"."h"' 

'.'48" 

L76" 

"21.80 

Oregon 

289.  92 

Pennsylvania  (bituminous) 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

20 

6"; 

1 

23 

i" 

19.53 
"40  89 

Virginia... 

28  ■ 

i" 

i 

14 

97 

852 

20 

3.481 

5 

98 

867 

20 

3,555 

5 

102 

895 

20 

3,627 

6 

i.3 

11.0 
.2 

44.7 
.1 

75 
536 

"662' 

48 
39 
40 
41 
36 

282 

239 

40 

176 

1.030 

9,231 
10,072 

"8,164" 
36, 838 

1,817 
2.777 
4,188 
3,905 
1.105 

4,638 
6,465 

913 
1,782 

1.54 
1.68 

37. 69         .  77 
51.99       1.08 

18.94 

Washington... 

33.36 

Wyoming.              .           _' 

72 

1 

3 

71" 

4,125 
19,627 

1,973 
589 

1.36 
6.14 

67.18 
30.70 

.69 
8.27 

"  33."95 
16.36 

Total  or  average,  bituminous.. 
Pennsylvania  (anthracite) 

242 

14 

17 
2 

176 
8 

7.682 
821 

7.875 
831 

8.117  . 
845  . 

571 
784 

41 
26 

243 
146 

9,438 
9,064 

3.378 
4.287 

5,324 
12,259 

1.905 
5.798 

1.57 
1.51 

51.19 
89.67 

.89 

2.04 

28.87 
121.27 

Total  or  average,  underground 
(including  shaft  and  slope)  . 

256 

19 

184 

8,503 

8,706 

8,962 

581 

40 

234 

9,417 

3.430 

5.494 

2,001 

1.57 

53.38 

.92 

31.14 

Surface: 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado _. 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

2  . 

2 

5 
3 

"""is 

"""'37  " 
23 

""""i77' 
3 

i 

2 
....... 

1 

"■"lis  ' 
■■"is' 
'■"26  " 

116 
3 

511 
2 

7 
3 

"is 

"37 
23 

"179" 
4 
.. 

3 

"  "20" 

1 

"■"iis" 
........ 

■■-2J-- 

119 

3 
533 

2 

9 
3 

13  " 

"37 
23 

""""i82  " 
4 

i" 

3 

""26  " 

1 

"iis" 

""""is"' 

120 

3 
545 

2 

.8 
.3 

1.2 

"  3.3  . 

2.0  . 

""i6.'2' 

.4 
....... 

.3 

"■"i."8" 
.1 

""i6."5"" 

"""i."6"; 
----- 

10.7 
.3  . 

48.5 
.2  . 

575 

■""165" 
940 

'966 
'4,506' 

"i,'697"" 

'3."6do"' 

148 
"49b' 

43 
4 

"32 

"25  " 
44 

"""■32" 
37 

'""16' 
34 

■     "61 

1 

"     '36"' 

"■56" 

■■""56"" 

33 

9 

34 

34 

1,485 
4 

32 

"25 
44 

"  i3i' 

263 

....... 

323 

283" 
1 

"""7"8'. 

""■56" 

"190". 
87 
9  . 
184 
34  . 

7,295 
""3,"247" 

"i,"540" 
"5,236" 

829 
1.542 

"796 

461" 
1,540  . 

"  'i,'645' 
12,561 

■"""223 
13,370 

'3,"258' 
14 

"l","323  . 

VM 
'i.'s2S  : 

1,135  . 

428  . 
2,041 

454  . 



1.22 
■■.■54" 

4.26      . 
385.41  ... 

"24.71 ::: 
"i8.i2 ;;: 



Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Missouri 

Montana. 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  (bituminous) 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

3." 

....... 



2 

1 

i" 

.. 

3" 

i" 

4 

34.80  ... 
32.'29"  "' 

47.81  ... 

""22."33";;; 

41.44  ... 

"ii."52"::; 

13.50  ... 
i6."92     ."" 

'ii'n".'.'. 
23."84"::: 

Washington 

.26 
■  .87" 

30.55  ... 

West  Virginia 

Wvomins 

12  . 

22 

45. 88  ... 
38.76  ... 

13.37  ...J 

Total  or  average,  bituminous. . 
Pennsylvania  (a.nthracite) 

18  . 
2 

37 

3 

1.068 
277 

1,105 
280 

1,123  . 
282  . 

734 
1,067 

35 
26 

153 
80 

2,783 
1.418 

1,650 
1.242 

.46 

.24 

28.47  ... 

33.08  ... 

Total  or  average,  surface 

20  . 

40 

1,345 

1,385 

1,405  . 

759 

33 

138 

2.539 

1,577 

.42 

29. 30  . . . 

Total  or  average,  underground 
mines: 
Bituminous  coal 

260 
16 

17 

2 

213 

11 

8.750 
1.098 

8,980 
1.111 

9,240 
1,127  . 

600 
861 

40 
26 

232 
130 

8.098 
5,414 

3.030 
2,834 

5.720 
9.366 

2.140 
4,902 

1.35 
.90 

46.61 
62.66 

95 

.56 

Anthracite. 

32.92 

108.39 

Total  or  average,  deep  mines. . 

276 

19 

224 

9.848 

10.091 

10,367 

612 

39 

221 

7,872 

3.013 

5.852 

2.240 

1-31 

47.97 

98 

35  66 
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NUMBER  OF  INJURIES,  BY  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION,  AVERAGI  SEVERITY.  AND  INJURY  RATES  AT  COAL  MINES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES    BY  STATES  AND  DEGREE  OF 

1962 


INJURY, 


Number  of  injurlts 


Nonfatal 


State 


Fatal 


Permanent      Tempo- 

rary 

Total    Partial       total 


Total 

non-  All 

fatal  Injuries  percent 


Distri- 
bution 
of  all 
inju- 
ries. 


Average  severity 


Perma-  Tempo- 

nent        rary  All 

partial       total  injuries 


Severity  rates 


Frequency  rates 


Per  million 
man-hours 


Per  million 
tons 


Per  million 
man-hours 


Per  million 
tons 


Fatal 


Non- 
fatal 


Fatal 


Non- 
fatal 


Fatal 


Non- 
fatal 


Fatal 


UNDERGROUND  MINES 

Underground  (including  shaft 
and  slope): 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Georgia. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas.. 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 


17 
6 


37 


14 


76 
3 

93 
3 

99 
3 

..... 

... 

i' 

fdo" 

"ioi" 

"'ioi' 

319        326        343 

192         197        203 

7  7  7 


1.2 


1.3 

"4."3' 
2.5 
.1 


508 


195 

"i52" 
360 


22     1. 512 

2  19 

2 

3 

6 


1,536 

1,573 

19.6         584 

21 

21 

.3         250 

2 

2  . 

3 

3  . 
8 

6 

.1  

59 
4 

57' 

■42" 

iV 

41 
36 

"33" 
28 
24 
16 
68 


662 
4 


5,123 


57 

216  "9,966" 

"373""i4,"ii5' 

253    15,713 

36 


189     8,692 

49 

24 

16 

I,  551     55,  702 


3,602 


6.374 

"4."265" 
8,221 


5,101 


2,960 
118 

■"«■ 

■i,"57"r 

"i,"686" 
3.504 
1,507 

"i,'732" 

2,833 

834 


0.85 


1.65 

"2.'35' 
2.62 


1.45 


1,880    42,540      1,436        9.28' 


13.23 
84. 78. 

"32.'53".' 

"55"  55' 

■45."ii"" 

85.99 
34.20  . 

"66."i4"" 
57.61  . 
17.08  . 
38.  77  . 
27.85 


0.60 


.71 
1.37 


.85 


Peni»y*vani3  (bituminous) 53 19         616  |      635         683         8.6 552 45 5i8""i2,806""i,"534  ""7,436 89i"""'2."i3  "  25."56"     ■i."24' 

I"""see 5 2         118         120    "  "125 i.'6 320 35         279  "i6,"606""i."667  ""8.821""  i.'4i7"rfi7'4n'o?""i"47" 


Tennessee 
Texas 


Utah. 

Virginia 

Washington.. 
West  Virginia. 
Wyoming 


1 
22 


67 


1 
9 

1 
75 


72 

757 

68 

3,533 

13 


73 

767 

69 

3,617 

13 


74 

789 

69 

3,684 

13 


•9  400  29  114      3,040  1,242      1.397  571  .51  36."98" 

9.8      1,094  36  222      7,959  2,578      4,969      1,610       1.33  46.25 

.9    110  20    21 5,55« 258  57 

45.9    606  37  172   7,712  4.430   3,705   2,129  """i.29"  69' 39 

•2 76    76 7,329 4,279 %.  53 


.23 
.83 


.62 


Total  or  average,  bituminous..        226 
Pennsylvania  (anthracite) 18 

Total  or  average,  under- 
ground (including  shaft 
and  slope) 244 


163 

6 


7,624 
753 


7,808 
759 


8,034 
777 


585 

900 


37 
27 


232      9, 109 
172    12,763 


3,393      4,821 
3,036    16,025 


1,796 
3,811 


1.52 
2.13 


52.45 
89.70 


.80 

2.67 


Surface: 
Alabama. 

Alaska 

Arizona. 


21 


169     8,377      8,567     8,811 


597 


36 


226     9,305     3,373     5,083      1,843       1.55     54.45 


Arkansas.. 
California. 


Colorado. 
Georgia. 


12 


Illinois. 
Indiana. 
Iowa. 


36 
25 


Kansas- 


Kentucky 

Maryland 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Mexico. 


155 
2 


North  Dakota. 

Ohio       

Oklahoma 

Oregon. 


15 
2 


Pennsylvania  (bituminous). 
South  Dakota 


102 


Tennessee. 
Texas. 

Utah     

Virginia 

Washington.. . 
West  Virginia. 
Wyoming 


13 


3 

"is" 


U 
HI 

10 

503 

1 


.8 
.1 


100 


69 
14 


814 

14 


3,999 


342 67        4.67 

1,466 104.69 


14 


14 


1.3     2.355 


32 


364 


11,411 


31.39 


36 
26 


36 
26 


3.4 
2.5 


100 


34 
31 


34 
34 


602 
1,29$ 


17.97 
38.13 


158 
2 


164 
2 


15.5 
.2 


1,667 


32 

45 

■31" 


280 
45 

"31" 


6.751 


1.868 
1,038 

"ijii' 


1.13 


29.63 
23.34 

"58.'66" 


18 
2 


21 
2 


2.0 
.2 


838 


48 
30 


1,011    10.450 
30 


1.879 
797 


1.74 


10.45 
26.57 


108 


110 


10.4 


733 


33  180      1,789      1.16J 


.30      16.10 


13 


13 


1.2 


34 


34 


"93  j" 


27.14 


11 
114 

10 

519 

1 


12 
114 

10 

525 

1 


1.1 
10.7 

.9 
49.5 

.1 


400 
"573" 


12 
27 
33 
29 
26 


511 
37 
33 
124 
26 


8,169 


Total  or  average,  bituminous. 
Pennsylvania  (anthracite)     

Total  or  average,  surface 


134  1.36      14.98 

1.085  29.71 

---i;,;-    "-245 127.09 

2.601      2.112   43      37.50 

275  10.59 


19 


34 


1,007 
244 


1,042 
247 


1.061 
252 


783 
150 


30 
34 


167 
153 


3.015 
3,857 


1.673 
1,116 


.50 
.64 


27.56 
31.76 


24 


37      1,251      1,289      1,313 


731 


31 


164      3. 159      1, 578 


.  53      28. 27 


All  underground  mines: 

Bituminous  coal 

Anthracite  coal 


245 
23 


22 


197 
9 


8,631 
997 


8,850 
1,006 


9,095 
1,029 


619 
650 


36 
29 


224 
168 


Total  or  average,  deep 
mines 


7.874 
8.498 


3,044      5,227 
2,116    13,444 


2,021 
3,348 


1.31 

1.42 


47.41 
61.95 


.87 
2.24 


268 


22 


206      9,628      9,856    10,124 


621 


36 


218      7,924      2,970      5,516      2,067        1.32      48,57 


.92 


Non- 
fatal 


9.31 
27.32 


1.06       35."  76 


13.63 
44.99 
42.04 

'3"5."36 
57.59 
34.75 


7.09       21.27 


Ohio.   6  3  7         158    I     168         174    "    2.2 „,      „  ,,.      ,  „„,      ^  .„,        ,   „      „  _, 

°^^'g57^-- 1  •  46  I        47  48  .6         100  26         152    18,482      3.988    37,189      8.014       3  08l4.77       6'.20     291.31 


785  38         376      7.924      6,491'    3,"867  ""3,"i67    ""i."32  ""36."98 ."64"""l8.'65 


14.95 


35.29 


16.99 
28.87 


33.34 
56,36 


27.76 
112.62 


.85       29.75 


31.47 
98.00 


33.8 
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NUMBER  OF  INJURIES,  BY  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION,  AVERAGE  SEVERITY.  AND  INJURY  RATES  AT  COAL  MINES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  STATE  AND  DEGREE  OF  INJURY,  1%3 


Number  of  injuries 


Nonfatal 


State 


Permanent 
Fatal      Total    Partial 


Tem- 
porary 
total 


Total 
non- 
fatal 


All  in- 
juries 


Distri- 
bution 
of  all 
in- 
juries, 
per- 
cent 


Average  severity 


Severity  rates 


Frequency  rates 


Perma- 
nent 
partial 


Tem- 
porary 
total 


Per  million 
man-hours 


Per  million 
tons 


Per  million 
man-hours 


Per  million 
tons 


All  in- 
juries 


Fatal 


Non- 
fatal 


Fatal 


Non- 
fatal 


Fatal 


Non- 
fatal 


Fatal 


Non- 
fatal 


Underground  mines 

Underground  (including  shaft 
and  slope): 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Araona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Georgia 


18 


109 
..... 

"92' 


127 

""4' 

-94- 


133 

""4' 

■95- 


1.7 
..... 

"i.'2' 


919 


88 


47 

'25' 

'30" 


434     5,439     3,280     3.789     2.285       0.91      19.19       0.63       13.37 


25 

"94  ""3.' 547" 


1.109 
"i.'746" 


2,108      1.037" 


....    43.93  .. 
.59""55.'57""' 


Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

fvlaryland 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Mexico 


12 


33 


15 


394 

151 

10 

"i,"575' 
19 


398 

153 
10 

■i,'594" 
19 


410 

155 

10 

i."627" 
19 


5.1 
1.9 
.1 

"26."4" 
.2 


1.185 
300 


502 


new  meiico Ill  ISO  IRn  079  i^n I' in 

NorthDakota "..  '*"         ''" '" "0 5.40 


40 
39 
42 

"31" 
32 

"34" 
180 


226 
156 
42 

"in" 

32 
"34" 


9,839 
6,162 


7,516 


2,814 
6,255 
2,161 

3."  027" 
1.638 

"661" 


2,937 
2.894 


840 
2,938 
2,673 


1.64 
1.03 


54.39 
78.57 
51.45 


4.183      1.685       1.25  ""66.'5i"' 
1.550 51.11  . 


19.45 


Ohio. 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon. 


134 
24 


138 
24 


141 
24 


1.8 
.3 


350 


36 
19 


172 
19 


3.759 


.35 

.49 
.48 


33.02 

16.23 
36.90 
63.64 


.  70   33. 67 
....   48.37 


3.17 


1.313      1.720         601          .63      28.'82'        .29        13.19 
3,965 8.362 208.22.., 439.14 


Pennsylvania  (bituminous)... 
South  Dakota 


17 


25 


609 


635 


652 


8.2 


951 


39 


238     4,091      2.137      2,209      1,154 ."68    "25."47" 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington... 
West  Virginia. 
Wyoming 


67 


71 


72 


.9 


74 


31 


117   2,262    904   1.829 


731 


.  38   26. 77 


.37   13.75 


.30   21.64 


9 
22 


1 
10 


112 


76 


86 

711 

50 

3,542 

5 


87 

721 

50 

3,618 

5 


96 

743 

50 

3,730 

5 


1.2 

9.3 

.6 

46.8 

.1 


206 
620 


815 


30 
30 
16 
35 
39 


591  31,067 
215  8,410 

16 

230  12,071 

39 


Total  or  average,  bi- 
tuminous  

Pennsylvania  (anthracite)... 

Total  or  average,  under- 
ground (including  shaft 
and  slope) 


1.585    12,359        631       5.18     50.05       2.06  19.91 

1,775      4,859      1,025       1.40      45.94         .81  26.54 

3,512  218.95 

3,340   5,566   1.540   2.0   64.99    .93  29  97 

2,322 1,637 59.24 41.76 


218 
27 


160 
7 


7,584 
816 


7,750 
826 


7,968 
853 


769 
1,%7 


34 
26 


217   8,673 
252  19,227 


2,775   4,332 
6,273  23,888 


1.386 

7,794 


1.45 
3  20 


51.39 
98.03 


.72 
3  98 


25.67 
121.80 


245 


167  8,400  8,576  8,821 


819 


33 


220     9,231      2,960     4,762      1.527       1.54     53.86         .79       27.78 


Surface: 
Alabama. 
Alaska... 


1.0 


500 


66 


184 


1.461 


7.93 


Arizona. 


Arkansas. 
California, 
Colorado.. 
Georgia... 


.7 


31 


31 


19.25 


Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 


47 
18 


48 
19 


49 

19 


4.5 
1.7 


300 
500 


28 
24 


155 
49 


3,029 


806 .50      24.23 

1.533 31.18 


Kansas. 


Kentucky. 

Maryland. 
Missouri.. 


174 
1 


176 
1 


179 
1 


16.3 
.1 


600 


30 
7 


167 
7 


3.169 


2.087 
72 


.53 


30.98 
10.24 


Montana. 


New  Mexico 1  1  1  .1  7  7  """126 '" ii'<^' 

NorthDakota '"  " ''•* 


Ohio. 
Oklahoma. 


23 


24 


24 


2.2      1,800 


45 


118 


1,604 


13.60 


Oregon. 

Pennsylvania  (bituminous). 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 


1 
105 


1 
108 


1 
108 


.1 
9.9 


353 


13 
26 


13 
35 


.114,035 8.771.93 

571  16.15 


.6 


22 


22 


374 


17.34  .. 


Utah. 

Virginia 

Washington... 
West  Virginia. 
Wyoming 


22 


12 

90 

4 

54! 

5 


14 

94 

4 

563 

5 


15 

96 

4 

568 

5 


1.4 
8  8 

.4 
51.8 

.5 


393 

335 


1,051 


22  470      9,036      1,583  1.51  21.08 

25  162      3.567      1,060 59  27.94 

14          14 860 62.56 

30  122  2,044  2,680 34  38.36 

8     8 850 Ill  84 


Total  or  average, 

bituminous.. 

Pennsylvania  (anthracite) 


Total  or  average,  surface. ..  14 


12 
2 


38 

5 


1,045 
286 


1,084 
291 


1.096 
293 


816 
382 


29 
28 


127 
75 


1,893 
1,538 


1,776 
1.266 


.32 
.26 


28 

37.31 


11        T 


43      1.331       1.375      1.389 


765 


29 


116      1,833      1,689 


.  31      30.  00 


1  underground  mines: 
Bituminous  coal 

230 

29 

7 

3 

198 

12 

8,629 

1,102 

8,834 
1,117 

9  064 

Anthracite  coal 

1.146 

Total  or  average,  deep 
mines 

259 

10 

210 

9,731 

9,951 

10.210 

778 

1,307 


34 

26 


206  7,308 

207  10,724 


2,574      4,571 
3.866    16.001 


1,610 
5.769 


1.22 

1.79 


46.78 
68.84 


.76 

2.67 


29.22 

102.76 


808 


33 


206      7,578      2.676      4,968      1,754        1.26      48.53  .83        31  81 
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NUMBER  OF  INJURIES,  BY  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION,  AVERAGE  SEVERITY,  AND  INJURY  RATES  AT  COAL  MINES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  STATE 

AND  DEGREE  OF  INJURY,  1964 


Number  of  injuries 

Distri- 
bution 
of  all 
inju- 
ries, 
jercent 

Average  severity 

Perma-  Tempo- 

nent        rary          All 
partial        total  injuries 

Severity  rates 

Frequenc) 

rates 

Fatal 

Nonfatal 

All 
njuries 

Per  million 
man-hours 

Per  million 
tons 

Per  million 
man-hours 

Perm 
to 

llion 

Permanent 
Total    Partial 

Tempo- 
rary 
total 

Total 

non- 
fatal 

ns 

SMi 

Fatal 

Non- 
fatal 

Fatal 

Non- 
fatal 

Fatal 

Non- 
fatal 

Fatal 

Non- 
fatal 

Underground  mines; 
Underground  (including  shaft 
and  slope): 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

6 

7 

94 
2  ' 

101 
...... 

107 
2" 

1.4 

961 

78 
5' 

468 
5" 

5,293 

2,062     3,461 

I 

"""ioj":::::::: 

1,349 

0.88 

14.85 
"2i."34"; 

0.58 

9.71 

California 

Colorado 

Georgia 

3 

1 

86 

87 

90 

1.1 

40 

305 

9,788 

5,119      5,326 

2,785 

1.63 

47.31 

.89 

25  74 

1 II  inois 

7 

8 

429 

!5 

437 
84 
13 

444 

84 
14 

5.6 
1.1 
.2 

1,097 
2,466' 

34 

37 
30 

148 

37 

626 

5,648 
38,324" 

3,161      1,676 

2,108  -   

17,623    36,193 

938 

906 

16.643 

.94 
"6.' 39" 

58.77 
56.63  . 

83.04 

.28 
"6.63" 

17  44 
24,34 
78,42 

Indiana 

Iowa. 

I 

1 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

42 
1 

12 

15 

i,47i  ^ 

12 

1,498 
12 

1,540 
13 

19.5 
.2 

1,087 

39 
30 

258 
489 

20.045 
17.066 

5,810      4.996 
1,027     15,217 

2.890 
916 

1.67 
2,84 

59.71 
34.13 

.83 

2.54 

29.70 
30.43 

Missouri 

Montana 

1 

... 

4 
11 

4 
12 

5 
12 

.1 
.2 

50' 

11 
14 

1,209 
17 

5.942 

1,04. 

"518". 

15,99 

63.96  .. 
60.20  .. 

New  Mexico 

29.28 

North  Dakota _ 

Ohio 

Oklahoma _ 

Oregon 

5 

8 

165 

1 

173 

1 

178 
1 

2.3 

386 

44 
31 

226 
31 

6.306 

2,158 
1,853 

2,829 


968 
2, 542  - 

1.05 

36.37 
59.  77  .. 

.47 

16.32 
82.01 

Pennsylvania  (bituminous) 

Souttv  Dakota 

15 

1 

26 

604 

631 

646 

8.2 

1,111 

48 

238 

3,343 

2,361 

1,716 

1,215 

.56 

23.44 

.2S 

12.03 

Tennessee 

Texas! 

3  . 

4 

82 

86 

.89 

1.1 

175 

35 

243 

7,067 

1,410 

5,121 

1,021 

1.18 

33.77 

.89 

24  47 

Utah                              

3 
21 

.. 

3 

14 

65 
840 

4 

3,573 

5 

68 

855 

4 

3,644 

5 

71 

876 

4 

3.724 

5 

.9 

11.1 
.1 

47.1 
.1 

1,950 
440 

694' 

37 
39 
17 
39 
15 

369 
195 

17 
183 

15 

9.595 
8.231 

8.346' 

4.387 
2,944 

505 
3,471 

85( 

3,813 
4,466 

3,'729' 



1,743 
1.597 

'i.553  ' 
609  . 

1,60 

1,37 

1,39 

36.25 
55  85 
29.68  .. 
63.36 
55.  59  . 

.64 
.74 

"."62" 

14.41 
30.30 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

80 

2 

69 

28  31 
39  55 

Wyoming                .... 

Total  or  average, 
bituminous.- 

188 

22 

17 

I 

156 
9 

7.544 
907 

7,717 
917 

7.905 
939 

813 
756 

40 
22 

210 
176 

7.385 
15.919 

3.47H     3,500 
3.960    21.783 

1,645 

5.419 

1.23    50,52 
2,65  110.59 

,58 
3,63 

23,95 
151.33 

Pennsylvania  (anthracite) 

Total  or  average  under- 
ground (including  shaft 
and  slope) 

210 

18 

165 

8.451 

8.634 

8.844 

810 

38 

206 

7.824 

3.49< 

3.838 

1.715 

1.30 

53.61 

.64 

26,30 

Surface: 
Alabama 

4 

4 

4 

0.4 

63 

63 

17 

2.80  . 

Alaska. 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Calitornia  

Colorado 

1 

15 

15 

16 

1.6 

35 

407 

11,281 

97^ 

1.88 

28.20  .. 

Georgia   - 

Illinois 

1 

35 
5 

35 
5 

36 

5 

3.6 
.5 

25 
112 

191 
112 

3.013 

44^ 

1.111 

.50 

17.57  .. 
9.96  .. 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky... 

2 

1 

1 

136 

138 

140 

13.9 

240 

34 

163 

2,303 

2,071 

,38 

26.49  .. 

Maryland 

Missouri 

...:;:;:::;:;::;::::::::::::::"""■  "1 

Montana 

1 

1 

1 

.1 

31 

31 

2,5i: 

81.08  .. 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota.- 

.;;;;;;;;:                     i 

Ohio     .- 

1 

13 

14 

14 

1.4 

60 

49 

50 

4i; 

8.36  .. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon- 

Pennsylvania  (bituminous) 

1  . 

1 

85 

86 

87 

8.6 

185 

50 

120 

895 

65« 

.15 

12.82  .. 

South  Dakota-. 

Tennessee 

8 

8 

8 

.8 

42 

42 

86; 

20.53  .. 

Teas..   

Utah  

3  . 

2  . 

3" 

10    " 
134 

10 
137 

13 
139 

1.3  . 
13.8 

"233" 

26 
33 

1,405 
123 

25. 562 
3.905 

36J 

1,64] 

4.26 
.65 

14  20 

Virginia   . 

44  58 

Washington 

West  Virginia. ..            

4   . 

15 

527 

1 

542 

1 

546 
1 

54.1 
.1  . 

490 

28 
6 

85 
6 

1.715 

1.584 
141 

.29 

38  72 

Wyoming 

Jt  i\ 



Total  or  average,  bituminous.. 
Pennsylvania  (anthracite) 

14 
2   . 

1 

21 
6 

974 
252 

9% 
258 

1.010  . 
260  . 

406 
1,193 

32 
31 

129 

104 

2.301 
1.644 

1.260 

1.044 



.38 
,27 

27.29  .. 
35.34  .. 

Total  or  average,  surface 

16 

1 

27 

1,226 

1,254 

1,270  . 

581 

32 

124 

2.436 

1,545 

.41 

31.82     .. 

All  underground  mines; 
Bituminous  coal 

202 
24 

18 
1 

177 

15 

8,518 
1,159 

8,713 
1,175 

8,915  . 
1,199  . 

765 
930 

39 
24 

201 
160 

6.404 
9,236 

3.044 
3.063 

3,761 

14.017 

1,788 

4.649 

1.07 
1.54 

46.04 
75,36 

.63 
2.34 

27.04 
114.38 

Anthracite  coal 

Total  or  average,  deep 
mines 

226 

19 

192 

9,677 

9,888 

10,114 

778 

37 

196 

6,764 

3.112 

4.130 

1.900 

1.13 

49.33 

.69 
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Number  of 

injuries 

Distri- 

butnn    - 
of  all 
in- 
uries, 
per- 
cent 

Average  severity 

Severity  rales 

Frequency  rates 

Fatal 

Nonfatal 

All  m- 
juries 

'erma- 

nent 

partial 

Tem- 
porary 
total 

All  In- 
juries 

Per  n 
man- 

lllion 
hours 

Per  million 
tons 

Per  n 
man- 

nillion 

Per  n- 
to 

illion 

Permanent 

Tem- 
porary 
total 

Total 
non- 
fatal 

hours 

ns 

Slate 

Total 

Partial 

Fatal 

Non- 
fatal 

Fatal 

Non- 
fatal 

Fatal 

Non- 
fatal 

Fatal 

Non- 
fatal 

Underground  mines: 
Underground  (including  shaft 
and  slope): 
Alabama 

6 

ii" 

7 

....... 

2" 

1 

7 

i" 

io" 

1 
1 

26" 

84 

Y 

94" 

■""462" 

44 
8 

i,"239" 
8 

7" 

11 

"■""26i" 

"686" 

93 

75" 

833 

10 

3,870 

12 

91 

7" 

95" 

"     "472" 
45 
9 

"  i,"267 
9 

7" 

11 

""""204" 

""""769" 

94" 

-•79- 

852 

10 

3.978 

12 

97 

7 

"166" 

"""479 
45 
9 

"  i,"362" 
9 

7 

11 

'  ""268' 

"     "739' 
"  "105 

8i" 

876 

10 

4.063 

12 

1.2 

"i" 

""   i."3" 

""""5.'9' 
.6 
.1 

""  i5."9" 

.1 
... 

.1 
...... ^. 

'"""9.6" 

"i.'3 
........ 

10.7 
.1 

49.8 
.1 

126 

""""126" 

"  "1208 

4.500 

60 

"  ""76i' 

""i."578" 

"""406' 

"135" 

"■""i73' 
782 

""""763" 

70 
....  .^. 

29 

38" 

42 
24 

33" 

52 

25" 

41 

39" 

55" 

29" 

— 2g-- 

38 
40 
38 
48 

441 

19' 

"649 

""i50" 
141 
28 

"""216" 
713 

""■■25" 

41 

"""175' 

""318" 

"  "655" 

"■"255" 
224 

40 
192 

48 

5,385 

"33,"  833" 

'5^495 

"8,448" 

""5."i6i" 

■"6,"5i7" 
"26,"256" 

6,' 554" 

9,711 

"8,'742" 

1,007 

"i'SM" 
"l,448 

"3.' 966' 

6,508 
1,950 

"2,"  878" 
19,851 

"2,"i69 
2,520 

""2,'654' 
"i,"985" 

"i,"ii5" 

""4,"765" 
3,501 
3,536 
4,621 
6,711 

3,630 
"i8,"736' 

"'i,"63i" 
■"4,"i4i" 

679 

""""soi" 

"i,i58" 
2,775  . 
1,  276  - 

"■i."4ii"" 

14,463  . 

0.90 

■5."  64" 
.92 

"■i."4i" 

13.61 

"si.si" 

■  48."70' 

""6i."75' 
46.24 
69.65 

■  56."97"" 
27.86  . 

"87."  26"; 
60.93  . 

"43."  36" 

"25.67" 
"37."  39" 

"43.  is" 

57.45 
88.83  . 
68.19 
140,80  . 

1 
0.6i 

"3;i2 

-■\Y 

""".'69 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa.- 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Missouri 

Montana 

9,18 

26;96 

i8.J3 

19.72 

45  58 

24;  98 
20  30 

North  Dakota 

4" 

"  ""30" 
....... 

2" 

24 

i" 

i" 

1 

3" 

28 

i" 

3" 

18 

"2,'i58" 

"3."  225' 

"19,"  331" 

"2,"  395" 
4,898 

1,083  . 
"'i,"i23"' 

""""982" 

"821" 

"i,'726  " 
1,766 

■■"."85' 

"VM 

"4."  38" 

"1,09' 
1.62 

26.19 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  (bituminous) 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah. 

Virginia 

Washington 

.i4 

"3.i2 

■"■.6" 
.12 

""'."(3" 

'     i8;34 

"""12:76 

"""27."  53 

""i5."77 
28.98 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming. 

85 

8 

166 

3.798 

2,007 
4,589  . 

1.46 

""29.'62 

_ 

96.27 

Total  or  average,  bitumi- 
nous.   

Pennsylvania  (anthracite) 

215 
8 

14 

199 
8 

7,738 
692 

7.951 
700 

8.166 
708 

719 
211 

39 
29 

222 
98 

8,430 
7,449 

3,437 
3,373 

3.878 
9,046 

1.581 
4,0% 

1.41 
1,24 

51.% 
108.63 

.65 

1.51 

23.90 
131.92 

Total  or  average,  under- 
ground (including  shaft 
and  slope) 

223 

14 

207 

8,430 

8.651 

8,874 

699 

38 

212 

8,391 

3,434 

3,959 

1,620 

1.40 

54.25 

•IB 

25.60 

Surface: 
'  Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

14 

14 

14 

1.4 

31 

31 

323  . 

10.47  . 



California 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

i ; 

"  *   "' 

8  " 

........ 

13 
1 

"144" 
3 

8" 

"   ■  34 
13 

1 

""145" 
3 

8 

'35" 
13 

1 

"149 
3 

.8 

"3.4". 
1.3 
.1  . 

"14.5" 
.3  . 

'360 

"13" 

""'36" 
54 
53 

26' 
10 

""u 

"266" 
54 
53  . 

"188" 

10  . 

"2,933" 
"4,"456  " 

"  "232"; 

"""597"; 
1,457  . 
2, 179  . 

""757"; 
473  . 

".49" 
"■."74" 

"i7."48': 

"16."  62"; 
27.09  . 
41.12  . 

"26.88"; 
45. 75  . 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

4 : 

i" 

Missouri 



New  Mexico 

2 

3 

2 
3 

2 

3 

.2  . 
.3  . 

12 
4 

12  . 
4  . 

1,163  . 
164  . 

96.89  . 
44.77  . 



fJorth  Dakota 

Ohio 

O;.lahoma 

Oregon 

1  . 

29 

29 

30 

2.9  . 

29 

228 

3,514 

491  . 

"  ."59 

16.98"; 

Pennsylvania  (bituminous)... 
Siuth  Dakota 

i' 

.. 

6  " 

'"■"86'" 

""■"93"" 

"""94"" 

"""9".  "2" 

""3"2"3"" 

""""5"l""" 

'"l"9"5"" 

"""8"9"5"" 

"r,"8"32"'." 

"'\i' 

"l'3"."8"7".' 

Texas 

Utah 

1 

5 

"■""13" 
79 
2 
545 

2 

6 

'"'"is" 

82 

2 

559 

2 

6 
....... 

83 

2 

568 

2 

.6 

"I'.'i". 
8.1 
.2  . 
55.4 
.2  . 

740 

"sob" 

'i."26i" 

13 

■"  "42"- 
28 
16 
32 

2 

134  . 

128 
16  . 
157 
2  . 

'2; 647" 
"3,885" 

1.727  . 

"""7"8"2""." 
2.045  . 
1.021  . 
2,  523  . 
93  . 

■■."44 

""."65" 

12.87  . 

"l'8"."76"." 
36.17  . 
63.84  . 
40.22  .. 
61.67  . 

Virginia 

\\3shington 

1  . 
9"! 

3 
14" 

Total  or  average, 
bituminous. 

17 

1 

25 

3 

983 
218 

1.009 
221 

1,026  . 
221 

922 

207 

32 
32 

159 
34  . 

2,855 

1.704  . 
1,200  . 

.48 

28.24  .. 
35.04  . 

Pennsylvania  (anthracite) 

.--.»-. 

Total  or  average,  surface. .. 

17 

1 

28 

1,201 

1.230 

1,247  . 

845 

32 

137 

2,426 

1,628  . 

1,764 

3,276 

,40 

1.23 

63 

23.26     . 

47.47 

72  23 

All  underground  mines; 
Bituminous  coal 

232 
8  . 

15 

224 

11 

8,721 
910 

8.960 

921 

9, 192  . 
929 

741 

210 

38 

30 

215 
83 

7,375 
3.765 

3,109 
2.298 

4,184 

5.367 

.70 
89 

I  n:  =L  = 

Anthracite  coal 

26  93 



102.98 

Total  or  average,  deep 
mines 

240 

15 

235 

9,631 

9,881 

10,121  . 

716 

37 

203 

7,146 

3,057 

4,215 

1,803 

1.19 

49.04 

L 

28  92 

XUM 
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Numbar  of  Injuries 


Nonfatal 


State 


Fatal 


Permanent         Tem- 

porary 

Total    Partial       total 


Distr^ 

bution 

of  all 
in- 
Total                 juries, 
non-     All  in-        par- 
fatal     juries       cent 


Frequency  rates 


Severity  rates 


Average  severity 


Per  million 
man-hours 


Per  million 
tons 


Per  million 
man- flours 


Per  million 
tons 


Fatal 


Non- 
fatal 


Fatal 


Non- 
fatal 


Fatal 


Non- 
faul 


Fatal 


Per- 

ma-  Tem- 

Non-        nent  porary      Ail  m- 

fatal     partial  total      juties 


Underground  mines: 
Underground  (including  shaft 
and  slope): 

Alabama 

Alaska 


17 


Arizona... 
Arkansas. 
California. 
Colorado.. 

Illinois 

Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas. 


1 
10 


Kentucky. 
Maryland. 


36 


91 


95 


a.  2   0.68   15.36   0.45   10.19  4,051   1,056  2,687 


700 


138 


66 


.1 


53.05 7,056 


400 


133 


10 
4  5 

1 
7 


101 

455 

51 

7 


106 

460 

52 

8 


1.4 

6.0 

.7 

.1 


2.56 

.63 

1.41 

8.92 


51.70 
57.63 
71.73 
62.47 


1.39 
.18 
.54 

3.79 


28.02 
16.59 
27.53 
26.56 


15,357 
3,800 
8.439 

53,545 


1,356  8,321  735         100           25 308 

2,925  1,094  842          485  41           lis 

1,992  3,239  764 2g          u, 

1,151  22,765  489 18         ;« 


1  24      1,218      1,243      1,279        16.7        1.44      49.74       "".65"""22V38""a,"644''"3V208'    3,889     'l,'443""C^ 


MisiurL:::::::::::::::::::::::: - "      "       "      •■ ^'■" '^■'» ^64 427 31      31 


35 


232 


Montana. 
New  Mexico. 


1 


7 


17 


17 


1   10.71  64.27  64,269   1,757 


NorthD^i^Sa:::::::::::::::::::::::: r     "     "     •' ""•" *"' ''^^ ^* i»     " 


108.63 45.32 1,975 


27 


881 


SJ.'"- 6 9  2^2  251  257  3.4        1.17      49.10 .46"  19.36'   "7,042"'2,367" 

ukianoma. . . ._ . _., .         . 

Oregon  ' 


2.769 


931 


498 


31 


187 


SouTh'oikSta^'''''''"'"*''"^""         " "    'M'^'eis ioi 726 9.'r'""V92"''25V8r'''V45'"l2.M"  "s/ms"  i,«7  704 5U « 261 

T«""«"e« '"e".'".";!; i f7 88 94 LY  "■■i'96"'4i"43''"i."65''2ii4"  "R765'"'i,'496 

exas ' 


5?i 


9,874 


832 


200 


fah 

Ttrginia. 

Washington... 
West  Virginia. 
Wyoming 


5 
25 


69 


3  74  77  82    1. 1    3.03  46.69 

16  733  749  774    10.1    1.70  50.90 

4  4              4.1 36.24 

62  3.550  3,613  3,682        48.1        1.22  64.07 

Z  4  6            6.1 90.51 


1.07 
.84 


16.55    18,190 
25.29    10,194 


6.447 
5.065 


588 
990 


.52 


27.22 
48.76 


7,341 


1.660 

1.993 

806 

2,555      3,119      1,086 
54.803 29,526 


200 
171 


Total  or  average,  bitu- 
minous  

Pennsylvania  (anthracite) 

Total  or  average,  under- 
ground (including  shaft 
and  slope) 


356 

1,800 


189 

5 


156 
5 


7,312 
490 


7,470 
495 


7,659 

500 


1.26      49.98 
I.  10    108.78 


.  56      22.  08 
1.23    121.34 


7,588 
6,593 


2,337 
3.783 


3.353 
7.354 


1.032 
4.220 


530 
1.015 


194 


161      7,802      7,965      8,159 1.26      51.72         .57      23.27      7,558      2,379      3.400      1,070 


545 


Surface: 
Alabama. 
Alaska. 


1.1 


8.54 


381 


175 


Arizona... 
Arkansas. 
California. 
Colorado.. 

Illinois 

Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

KentuckV- 
Maryiand. 


,1 


74.49 


10  10         1.3 24.31 

27  27  3.6 20.36 

23  23  3.0 59.23 


130 


132       17.5       0.49     31.64 2, 


Missouri 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Ohio. 


49.68 


Oklahoma. 


17 


17 


2.3 


15.70 


Oregon. 


Pennsylvania  (bituminous). 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 


59 


59 


7.8 


14.38 


IB 


18 


18 


2.4 


69.24 


Utah. 


IS 


15 


ZO 


32.71 


372 


1,089 
759 
819 


200 


921      1.605 


527 


116 


349 


60 


441 


50 


2.314 


335 


West  Virginia, 
Wyoming. 


337 


345 


349 

1 


46.2 
.1 


.49 


42.69  2,970 

67.69 


1,447 

203 


281 


Total  or  average,  bituminous. 
Pennsylvania  (anthracite) 


Total  or  average,  surface. . 


21 


726 
53 


747 
54 


755 
54 


.34 


31.73  2,039 

24.95 


1.582 
664 


527 

300 


22 


778 


801 


809 


All  underground  miners: 

Bituminous  coal 

Anthracite  coal 


.31      31.16 1.867      1,505 


517 


197 
5 


177 
6 


8,037 
5« 


8,217 
549 


8,414 
554 


1.14 
.74 


47.50 
81.76 


Total  or  average,  deep  mines. 

Preparation  plants: 
Alabama... 
Alaska. ' 


.58   24.29   6,833   2,234   3,494   1.413 
1.23  134.58   4,468   2,778   7,354   4,572 


530 
896 


202 


183 


8,530 

t 


8,766  8,%8 1.12   48.78 


.59      25.61      6,744      2,254      3,540      1,183 


542 


Arizona.. . 
Arkansas. 
California. 
Colorado. . 


Illinois. 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota... 


0.3 


2.80 


34 


5 


1 
35 
13 
■j- 

51 
.... 

..... 


1 

35 

13 

■-J 

51 
.... 

..... 


.3 
8.8 
3.3  . 

1^8  . 
....„, 

....... 


26.58 


19.43 
17.07 
19.80 

■3^27' 
26.71 

'io.'gi' 

■79.'75" 


.159; 


502 


58 
336 
366 

'801" : 

901  . 
■44': 

'iii'. 


Ohio. 


Oklahoma::;;::::::::;::::::::::::; ^      ip      12      12     3.0 16.02 :;.::::::::::;::::-i;668- 

Oregon f" 


188 


33 


415 


29 
36 
22 

33 
8 


35 

25 


399 

232 

22 

152 

606 


134 
94 


34 


26 


28 
37 
14 


28 


141 


20 


30 
26' 


31 

'26 


30 


i^&n:;;:.::::::::::::::....^ !      '. .   «     9°     92    12.2  ""Vgr  4i:46  ::::::::::::::::-r52r  6:03^:::::::::::::::  4.500      30     273 


28 
3 


28 
21 


27 


107 


34 
24 


34 


12 


3 
20 
18 

'22 
34 
.... 

.... 


43 


3 

20 
13 

'22 
34 

4 

"i.'MZ 
■■67 
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Number  of 

injuries 

Distri- 
bution 

of  all 
in- 
juries, 
per- 
cent 

Frequency  rates 

Per  million             Per  million 
man-hours                tons 

Severity  rates 

Avertge  severity 

FaUl 

Nonfatal 

All  in- 
juries 

Per  million 
man-hours 

Per  mil 
tons 

ion 

Per- 
ms-      Tem- 
nent     porary 
partial       total 

Permanent 

Tem- 
porary 
total 

Total 
non- 
fatal 

Fatal 

Non- 
fatal 

Non- 
Fatal       fatal 

Fatal 

Non- 
fatal 

Fatal 

Non- 
fatal 

All  in- 

State 

Total     Partial 

juriet 

Preparation  plants — Continued 
Pennsylvania  (bituminous) 

1  . 

2 

48 

50 

51 

12.8 

0.35 

17.37  . 

2,084 

2.202  . 

2.370 

33 

242 

2 

2 

2 

.5  . 

57.98  . 

5,4S0  . 

94 

94 

1 

1 
20 

2 
20 

2 

21 

.5  . 
5.2 

V.'u 

10.32  . 
22.73  . 

640  . 
967  . 

100 

24 

43 

62 

Virginia 

I  . 

6,819 

326 

2  . 

3 

196 

1 

199 

1 

201 
1 

50.5 
.3  . 

.34 

34.24  . 
73.56  . 

2.065 

1.001  . 
2,722  . 

175 

27 
37 

89 

Wyoming 

37 

Total  or  average,  bituminous.. 
Pennsylvania  (anthracite) 

5  . 

8 

1 

385 
143 

393 
144 

398 
144 

.32 

24.83  . 
48.72  . 

1,895 

1,066  . 
1.353  . 

718 
200 

29 
27 

118 

28 

Total  or  average,  preparation 
plants 

5  . 

9 

528 

537 

542 

.27 

28.  59  . 

1,597 

1,111  . 

660 

28 

94 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
i.s  the  product  of  one  of  the  most  inten- 
sive and  comprehensive  examinations  of 
a  subject  in  recent  congressional  history. 

It  is  a  solid  bill — one  that  will  lead,  as 
the  New  York  Times  has  predicted,  to 
•the  strongest  coal  mine  health  and 
safety  bill  ever  enacted  by  Congress." 

The  bill  deals  directly  and  effectively 
with  health  and  safety  hazards  that  have 
threatened  the  lives  and  lungs  of  coal 
miners  for  generations.  While  nearly  all 
other  segments  of  American  industrj' 
have,  through  innovation  or  negotia- 
tion, brought  the  working  conditions  for 
their  employees  into  the  20th  century,  too 
many  coal  miners,  with  the  year  2000 
barely  30  years  away,  are  still  working 
under  conditions  virtually  as  unsafe  and 
as  unhealthful  as  did  their  counterparts 
a  century-  ago. 

The  bill  will  remove  equipment  capable 
of  producing  explosive  sparks  from  all 
mines,  including  unsafe  hand-held  elec- 
tric drills,  fans,  cutting  machines,  shuttle 
cars,  and  loading  machines.  This  will 
eliminate  a  major  cause  of  disastrous  ig- 
nitions of  the  past.  Of  prlmar>'  Impor- 
tance with  regard  to  the  use  of  unsafe 
equipment  is  the  elimination  of  the  so- 
called  nongassy  category  of  mines,  in 
which  77  ignitions  and  explosions.  55 
caused  by  gas,  have  killed  43  miners  and 
injured  86  since  1952. 

The  bill  will  establish  specific  interim 
.■:;tandards  for  the  amount  of  resplrable 
coal  dust  allowed  in  coal  mines,  to  be 
followed  by  a  permanent  standard  to 
be  established  by  the  Secretarj'  of  the 
Interior  based  on  the  Surgeon  (jeneral's 
determination  of  the  maximum  personal 
exposure  of  dust  that  can  be  E>ermitted  in 
any  working  shift  without  leading  to  a 
disability  to  any  miner. 

The  interim  standards  of  3.0  milli- 
grams of  coal  dust  per  cubic  meter  of 
air  within  3  years  and  2.0  milligrams 
within  6  years  are  only  interim  standards 
and  should  only  be  considered  as  such. 

At  the  interim  standard  of  2.0  milli- 
grams, thousands  of  miners  would  still 
be  expected  to  contract  pneumoconiosis, 
the  black  lung  disease,  before  the  end 
of  their  normal  working  career.  This  is 
unacceptable  for  any  miner  and  for  the 
Nation. 

Black  lung  disease  does  not  have  to  be 
an  accepted  fringe  liability  for  American 
coal  miners.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  air 
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any  miner  breathes  should  be  as  pure  as 
is  breathed  by  any  other  worker  or  any 
other  citizen. 

Within  the  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  the  National  Air 
Pollution  Control  Administration  has 
just  completed  a  major  study  of  airborne 
particulate  matter,  similar  in  effect  to 
coal  dust.  The  Air  Pollution  Administra- 
tion has  re(X)mmended  that  dust  levels 
should  not  exceed  an  aranual  average  of 
0.08  milligram  per  cubic  meter  of  air. 
Over  the  period  of  24  hours,  the  average 
person  breathes  about  20  meters  of  air 
and  at  0.08  milligram  would  inhale 
about  1.6  milligrams  of  dust  or  584  milli- 
grams over  a  year's  time.  If  this  level  is 
exceeded,  HEW  says  that  it  is  probable 
that  adverse  health  effects  will  occur. 

An  average  coal  mine  worker  breathes 
at  least  10  to  12  meters  of  air  during  an  8- 
hour  shift.  If  that  air  contains  2.0  milli- 
grams of  coal  dust  per  meter,  the  coal 
miner  inhales  over  from  20  milligrams  of 
coal  dust  during  that  8  hours,  .\ssuming 
that  he  works  only  240  days  per  year,  the 
coal  miner  inhales  from  4,800  to  5.760 
milligrams  per  year  just  from  his  coal 
mining  exposure. 

This  means  that  at  the  2.0  milligram 
level  a  coal  miner  will  inhale  nearly  10 
times  more  than  the  HEW  recommended 
maximum  of  584  milligrams,  not  count- 
ing the  700-1.000  other  milligrams  that 
he  will  inhale  annually  during  his  non- 
work  hours. 

This  legislation  makes  it  clear  that 
Congress  Is  not  going  to  be  content  with 
a  2.0  dust  standard.  Congressional  Intent 
for  the  industry  to  reach  a  truly  safe 
dust  level  is  absolutely  clear. 

The  chairman  of  the  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  ,  should  be  singled  out  for 
his  fine  role  in  bringing  such  a  strong 
and  impressive  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  His  rmtlence  and  dedication  were 
instrumental  in  guiding  the  bill  through 
its  many  weeks  of  hearings  and  com- 
mittee (X)nsideration. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  can  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  fact  that  he  has  spent  count- 
less hours  In  and  out  of  coal  mines  over 
the  past  year  learning  of  the  hazards 
facing  coal  miners  and  the  problems  fac- 
ing the  coal  operators. 

The  bill  that  he  has  managed  so  well 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  clearly  reflects 


the    fair-minded    effectiveness    of    the 
junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

One  must  also  acknowledge  the  con- 
tributions of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  (Mr. 
Y.^RBOROUGH) ,  who  presided  over  10  days 
of  committee  consideration,  assuring  that 
all  points  of  view  were  fully  deliberated: 
the  ranking  majority  member,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  'Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  , 
whose  detailed  knowledge  of  the  coal 
mine  industry  was  of  irreplaceable  value; 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  from 
New  York  'Mr.  Javits),  whose  penetrat- 
ing perceptiveness  again  aided  the  com- 
mittee in  developing  a  good  bill  with 
solid  bipartisan  support. 

In  addition.  I  believe  that  the  senior 
members  of  the  committee  were  greatly 
impressed  by  the  Involvement  of  our  five 
newest  members — the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from 
California  <Mt.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Schweiker), 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sax- 
be) — in  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
They  were  extremely  diligent  in  their  ef- 
forts and  brought  a  number  of  important 
\-iewpolnts  to  the  committee's  attention. 

With  the  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
it  shoiild  no  longer  be  necessary  for 
miners  to  die  in  order  for  conditions  in 
coal  mines  to  be  improved. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
speak  briefly  In  support  of  the  pending 
legislation,  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

It  is  obvious  to  all  of  us  that  the  safety 
and  working  conditions  of  the  under- 
ground coal  miner  must  be  improved. 
Too  frequently  we  are  dramatically  re- 
minded of  this  fact  when  we  suffer  a 
major  mine  catastrophe.  Less  dramat- 
ically, but  surely  just  as  damaging  and 
devastating,  are  the  human  and  eco- 
nomic losses  which  occur  to  the  miner  by 
\-irtue  of  diseases  he  encoimters  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  working  conditions  within 
the  imderground  mine.  These  conditions 
and  the  Industrial  diseases  which  flow 
from  them  have  resulted  In  imtold  suffer- 
ing and  losses  throughout  the  years.  It  Is 
time  that  something  be  done  in  this  re- 
gard, and  I  am  confident  that  something 
constructive  and  effective  will  be  done 
under  the  terms  and  requirements  of  S. 
2917. 

Fortunately  the  bill  goes  beyond  sim- 
ply Improving  conditions  and  environ- 
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ment  In  underground  mining  operations, 
although  these  features  are  an  important 
part  of  the  bill.  It  also  provides  a  pro- 
gram of  research  into  the  causes  and. 
hopefully,  treatment  of  the  industrial 
diseases  related  to  underground  mining. 
This  is  an  area  that  has  been  recognized 
to  a  small  degree  in  the  past,  but  it  has 
not  received  sujfRcient  priority,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  its  funding.  The 
bill  now  before  us.  as  amended  by  the 
Randolph  amendment,  authorizes  a  pro- 
gram of  realistic  proportions  to  be  fi- 
nanced by  a  direct  appropriation.  I  do 
hope  that  this  authorization  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  adequate  appropriations  so  that 
this  badly  needed  program  of  research 
may  go  forward. 

In  this  bill  we  are  placing  great  em- 
phasis on  the  human  element  Involved 
in  the  coal  mining  industry.  This  will 
result  in  a  healthier  coal  mining  industry 
and  will  most  certainly  result  in  health- 
ier coal  miners.  Not  only  will  it  prevent 
human  suffering  and  loss  but  it  will  pre- 
vent, or  at  least  substantially  reduce,  the 
resultemt  economic  loss  which  inevitably 
results"when  an  individual  contracts  in- 
dustrial disease. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
support  this  legislation.  I  do  hope  that 
It  will  be  approved  by  the  Senate  without 
delay  and  that  soon  It  will  be  enacted. 


NIXON   ADMINISTRATION   UNDER- 
MINES MEDICAL  RESEARCH 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  find  it  incredible  that  the 
Nixon  administration  can  terminate  or 
sharply  reduce  the  very  programs  that 
can  constitute  a  major  part  of  the  solu- 
tion to  the  nationwide  crisis  in  health 
care,  to  which  the  White  House  promised 
to  give  priority  attention  only  a  few 
months  ago.  Medical  research,  a  key  fac- 
tor in  the  provision  of  health  manpower 
and  improved  health  services,  is  being 
undermined  by  penny-wise  but  pound- 
foolish  budgetary  cutbacks  that  the 
Nixon  administration  has  imposed  on 
the  U.S.  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Nineteen  of  93  NIH-supported  general 
clinical  research  centers  may  have  to 
shut  down  completely  within  1  year. 
Right  now,  they  are  being  required  to 
submit  budgets — for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning October  1 — with  a  60-percent 
cutback  from  their  grants  for  fiscal 
1969.  Major  hospitals  and  medical 
schools  in  13  States  will  be  hard  hit  by 
this  phaseout. 

Not  only  will  President  Nixon  s  order 
to  cut  $3.5  billion,  overaU,  from  his 
budget  cause  one-fifth  of  these  research 
centers  to  become  moribund,  but  it  has 
also  compelled  NIH  to  announce  a  10- 
percent  reduction  in  funding  levels  for 
new  medical  research  grants  and  a  5-per- 
cent cutback  in  grant  levels  for  on- 
going research.  The  negative,  long-term 
results  of  this  fiscal  surgery  greatly  out- 
weigh a  small  saving  of  S290  million  in 
total  spending  on  medical  research, 
called  for  in  the  revised  budget  for  fiscal 
1970  submitted  by  the  White  House. 

On  top  of  these  developments,  five 
major  Federal  programs  to  attack 
chronic  and  crippling  diseases  are  to  be 


closed  down  by  the  Nixon  administration 
over  the  next  few  months,  according  to 
recent  newspaper  reports.  By  termi- 
nating, for  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
chronic  disease  control  program  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  White  House  will  save 
the  paltry  sum  of  $3  million  in  fiscal 
1970.  The  five  programs  to  be  eliminated 
are  those  in  heart  disease  and  stroke; 
cancer;  arthritis  and  diabetes;  neuro- 
logic and  sensory  diseases;  and  respira- 
tory disease.  Some  350  jobs  are  at  stake 
in  this  shutdown. 

The  Nixon  administration  fails  to  rec- 
ognize the  direct  connection  between  bio- 
medical research  and  the  improvement 
of  medical  manpower  and  effectiveness 
in  the  delivery  of  health  services  to  pa- 
tients. To  provide  more  doctors  requires 
expanded  medical  school  faculties,  whose 
major  "drawing  cards"  are  the  clinical 
research  centers  and  research  grants 
which  help  pay  the  minimal  stipends  for 
medical  graduate  students.  To  correct 
the  crowded  conditions  in  our  Nation's 
hospitals  requires  more  effective  treat- 
ment that  reduces  the  time  patients  oc- 
cupy hospital  beds,  or  prevents  serious 
diseases  in  the  first  place.  Major  accom- 
plishments in  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  disease  and  serious  illness  may 
be  credited  to  the  clinical  research  cen- 
ters. For  example,  seven  of  the  centers  to 
be  phased  out  of  existence  have  spe- 
cialized in  research  on  the  diseases  of 
children — an  area  of  research  and  health 
care  in  which  the  Nixon  administration 
has  indicated  a  special  interest.  More- 
over, much  of  the  modern  experience  in 
organ  transplantation  has  been  gained 
in  such  centers. 

Research  grant  cuts  penalize  the  all- 
important  work  on  new  ideas,  drugs,  and 
equipment  to  improve  and  shorten  the 
deliverj-  of  health  care.  Thousands 
among  the  l  million  Americans  bed- 
ridden or  disabled  with  Parkinson's  dis- 
ease may  be  restored  to  a  semblance  of 
self-stifflciency  as  a  result  of  research  on 
a  drag  named  L-dopa.  Immunization 
techniques  and  antibiotics  have  almost 
eliminated  the  diseases  that  ranked  as 
the  top  killers  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
German  measles,  the  contraction  of 
which  has  always  been  a  serious  threat 
to  expectant  mothers,  can  become  a 
thing  of  the  past  as  a  result  of  a  vaccine 
recently  developed  by  biomedical  re- 
searcd-i  and  now  being  widely  distributed. 
Is  the  administration  sincere  in  facing 
the  health  crisis?  Or  has  its  concern 
over  inflation  caused  it  to  promote  false 
and  harmful  economies?  Recognizing 
that  inflation  in  hospital  salaries  and 
equipment  has  been  running  between  8 
and  15  percent,  this  will  not  be  solved 
by  reducing  NIH  spending  levels  that 
have  remained  unchanged  for  some  2 
years.  Whatever  the  wisdom  of  the 
American  health  care  deliver>-  system, 
the  fact  remains,  as  reported  recentlv  by 
NIH  Director  Dr.  Robert  Q.  Marstoii. 
that  the  Institutes  have  become  the 
major  source  of  funds  for  biomedical  re- 
search in  the  Nation  and  furnish  more 
than  40  percent  of  all  money  for  medical 
education. 

If  the  administration  is  serious  about 
improving  health  care  as  a  national  goal. 


then  let  it  imdertake  a  comprehensive 
in-dQ)th  study  of  the  total  system,  in- 
stead of  this,  however,  biomedical  re- 
search goes  unmentioned  in  the  "White 
House  Report  on  Health  Care  Needs." 
Not  only  is  S3. 9  million  in  additional 
funds  for  the  clinical  research  centers 
I  requested  by  President  Johnson  for  fis- 
cal year  1970  >  denied  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, but  the  NIH-related  Na- 
tional Advisorj-  Research  Resources 
Council,  perhaps  on  the  basis  of  private 
information,  has  adopted  a  resolution 
that  includes  a  warning  against  the  bill- 
ing of  research  patients  as  a  possible 
solution  to  the  problem. 

Meanwhile,  in  this  as  in  so  many  other 
areas  of  administration  policy  on  which 
Congress  awaits  definite  proposals,  we 
hear  that  information  is  incomplete,  that 
the  problem  is  under  study,  and  that  no 
firm  decision  has  been  made.  We  can  only 
contrast  such  indecision  over  medical  re- 
search programs  whose  benefits  have 
been  proven,  with  the  speed  and  self- 
conviction  displayed  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration in  pressing  for  congres- 
sional approval  of  an  antiballistic-missile 
system  whose  protection  is  highly  un- 
certain. Moreover,  while  no  one  chal- 
lenges reductions  in  Federal  spending  a.s 
a  means  of  combating  infiation.  there 
remains  the  basic  question  of  national 
priorities,  reflected  in  the  specific  pro- 
grams in  which  budgetary  cuts  are  made. 
Why,  for  example,  does  a  massive  defense 
budget  receive  relatively  light  treatment 
by  this  administration,  in  comparison 
with  its  intensive  scrutiny  of  minimal 
dollar  amounts  for  health,  education, 
welfare,  and  urban  programs? 

Adequate,  prompt  health  care  for  all 
Americans  ought  to  be  a  major  national 
goal.  Biomedical  research  is  crucial  to  the 
improvement  of  medical  ser%'lces  and  the 
provision  of  medical  manpower. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  entitled  "Down- 
grading Human  Health."  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  September  22,  1969. 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Downgrading  Human  Health 

The  nation's  healtli  will  In  large  measure 
be  determiued  In  decades  to  come  by  the 
generation  of  biomedical  researchers  now  still 
in  the  graduate  and  medical  schools.  This— 
and  not  budgetary  arithmetic— Is  the  main 
i-ssue  in  determining  policies  to  guide  the 
future  of  public  health.  It  is  the  reason 
shock  waves  ran  through  the  universities  and 
medical  schools  when  crippling  cuts  In  health 
and  medical  research  appeared  imminent 
Education  and  Welfare  have  subsequently 
stated  that  nothing  as  disastrously  stringent 
as  the  threatened  20  per  cent  cuts  was  antici- 
pated. 

While  a  potentially  devastlng  blow  to  al- 
ready hardpressed  universities  may  thus  have 
been  averted,  there  remains  much  cause  for 
concern  that  the  general  pattern  of  belt- 
tightening  will  blunt  the  thrust  of  basic 
health  and  medical  research.  There  still 
stands  the  projected  closing  of  19  of  the 
existing  93  clinical  research  centers,  even 
though  no  more  than  $5  million  in  added 
allocations  would  be  needed  to  keep  these 
facilities  in  operation.  Similarly,  it  is  for  a 
projected  annual  saving  of  a  mere  $400,000 
over  a  five-year  period  that  the  National 
Cancer    Institute    may    have    to    kill    380 
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monkeys  which  are  already  an  active  link  In 
the  research  chain  that  may  help  to  unlock 
secrets  essential  to  the  conquest  of  cancer. 

Prom  such  fragments  of  the  budget  puzzle 
emerges  a  trend  that  could  signal  a  loss  of 
scientific  momentum  and  a  drain  on  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  new  generation  of  promising 
researchers.  It  is  an  invitation  to  cynicism 
about  the  relative  value  attached  to  science 
in  the  service  of  saving  lives  as  against  its 
potential  for  destruction. 

Such  doubts  are  fed  by  recent  charges  of 
laxity  in  the  enforcement  of  nutritional 
standards,  Dr,  George  Wald,  the  Nobel  Prize 
biologist,  claims  that  flour  used  today  con- 
tains 60  per  cent  less  vitamin  fortification 
than  that  of  20  years  ago.  It  is  Dr,  Wald's  con- 
tention that  such  staples  as  bread,  milk  and 
salt  today  provide  adequate  nutrition  only 
to  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  a  "premium" 
lor  "enrichment  " 

The  obvious  need  for  government  is  to  re- 
view its  own  priorities  in  support  of  health, 
research  and  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
policies  of  those  who  sell  health-essential 
nutrition  for  rich  and  poor  alike. 


SENIOR    POWER    IN    THEORY    AND 
PRACTICE 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Special  Committ<^  on  Aging,  I  have  often 
noted  that  one  of  the  most  important 
tasks  facing  the  Nation  is  the  opening  of 
new  doors,  new  avenues  of  participation 
in  national  affairs  for  the  elderly. 

Older  Americans  need.  want,  and  de- 
serve a  voice  in  the  public  dialog.  It 
would  be  a  double  tragedy  to  shut  the 
elderly  out  of  tx)licy  debates  and  proce- 
dures: we  would  be  denying  millions  of 
Americans  their  rightful  access  to  the 
mechanisms  of  democracy  and  we  would 
be  denying  ourselves  the  benefits  of  their 
wisdom,  experience,  and  thoughtful 
judgments. 

What  has  emerged  from  this  challenge 
:.s  the  concept  of  senior  power — the 
full  utilization  of  commentaiy  and  con- 
.^tructive  criticisms,  by  the  aged  and 
ajing,  on  matters  of  national  policy. 
Senior  power  is  not  to  be  dismissed  as 
another  cliche,  or  a  half-hearted  bow  to 
•he  older  citizen.  Instead,  it  must  be  rec- 
ognized for  what  it  is:  a  remarkable  and 
rewarding  fact  of  public  life,  which  sup- 
plies the  public  debate  with  seasoned 
and  timely  doses  of  good  sense,  meaning- 
ful insight,  and  vigorous  advocacy. 

Recently.  I  became  aware  of  two  items 
vhich  illustrate  the  importance  and  im- 
mediacy of  senior  power  in  action.  The 
frrst  is  an  article  wTitten  by  Rogers 
Franklin,  retirement  counselor  for  Pa- 
rade Publications,  called  "What  Is  Senior 
Power?"  published  during  the  week  of 
.August  10.  1969.  The  article  suggests  that 
"Ider  Americans  can  exercise  senior 
power  by  writing  letters,  speaking  out  on 
vital  issues,  counseling  yotmger  people 
on  problems  they  will  likely  face,  and 
letting  the  men  in  Washington  know  how 
.■seniors  feel  about  important  questions. 

The  second  item  is  an  outline  for  an 
ongoing  program  of  senior  power,  operat- 
ing in  East  Harlem,  N.Y.,  imder  the  aegis 
of  the  East  Harlem  Committee  on  Aging. 
Operation  Senior  Power  in  East  Harlem 
outlines  the  specific  steps  which  a  group 
of  older  Americans  have  taken,  and  will 
take  in  the  future,  to  enrich  their  par- 
'icipation  in  governmental  affairs  and 


E>olicy  discussions.  The  program  is  fimded 
by  a  grant  from  the  East  Harlem  Com- 
munity Corporation.  Dr.  Frank  Cordasco 
of  Montclair  State  College,  in  New  Jer- 
sey, has  been  closely  associated  with  this 
program  from  its  inception,  and  has  been 
a  motive  force  during  its  operation. 

Because  these  two  items  bear  so  di- 
rectly on  the  important  question  of  par- 
ticipation by  the  elderly  in  public  affairs. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Time  for   Lr^-iNc 
(By  Rogers  Pranklln,  retirement  counselor) 

WHAT    IS    SENIOR    POWER? 

I  Still  have  a  few  thoughts  on  the  subject 
of  last  week's  column,  where  I  discussed  the 
role  we  seniors  ought  to  play  in  making  our 
nation's  policies,  as  well  as  some  of  our  rights 
and  responsibilities  as  citizens. 

I  mentioned  our  right,  for  instance,  to  due 
consideration  of  our  Just  demands;  our  re- 
sponsibility to  vise  our  weight  of  years  and 
wisdom  to  support  the  just  demands  of  others 
into  the  bargain, 

WhlcJi  Is  fine  as  far  as  It  goes.  But.  prac- 
tically speaking,  what  can  we  do  to  help 
solve  the  many  problems  confronting  us  and 
our  lawmakers?  We  don't  all  want  to  be- 
come actively  involved  in  politics,  though 
that's  an  excellent  idea.  What  can  an  ordi- 
nary citizen  do? 

In  the  first  place,  we  seniors  don't  always 
realize  our  own  voting  power,  and  therefore 
our  powers  of  persuasion ! 

Twenty  million  of  us.  or  one  in  ten  Ameri- 
cans, are  over  sixty-five.  That  means  we're 
more  than  a  tenth  of  the  voting  population, 
the  over  twenty-ones,  and  should  have  some 
say  In  matters  concerning  our  welfare. 

We  have  a  good  record  for  getting  out  to 
vote  at  elections.  But  we  needn't,  and 
shouldn't,  stop  there.  Every  time  we  feel 
strongly  about  an  issue  we  should  wTlte  to 
our  state  and  federal  representatives  about 
It;  tell  them  how  we  stand.  We  can  also 
write,  either  in  support  or  disagreement,  to 
any  other  group  that's  involved  with  a  par- 
ticular Issue,  We  can  write  to  the  press. 

This  doesn't  mean  we'll  automatically 
"win  them  all,"  But  that's  democracy,  as 
Churchill  said,  the  worst  form  of  govern- 
ment— except  all  the  rest.  Nevertheless,  such 
tactics  will  help  Influence  the  course  of 
events  in  Washington, 

Of  course.  If  only  a  few  take  the  trouble  to 
write,  we  may  not  get  much  action.  But  if  20 
ralUion  of  tis  make  ourselves  heard,  or  even 
20  thousand,  then  the  lawmakers  may  really 
sit  up  and  take  notice  And  that's  not  count- 
ing all  those  approaching  retirement  who 
have  similar  interests  at  stake  and  can  be 
equally  vocal. 

The  burning  question  right  now.  as  far  as 
most  of  us  are  concerned — and  in  some  ways 
even  more  for  our  children  and  grandchil- 
dren than  for  us — Is  what  to  do  about  social 
security. 

Some  experts  feel  there  are  only  two  ways 
to  solve  the  problem  of  providing  everyone 
with  adequate  retirement  income:  either 
people  will  have  to  save  much  more  during 
their  working  years,  or  else  the  whole  exist- 
ing structure  devised  to  supply  Income  for 
retirement  must  be  radically  revamped. 

The  younger  folks,  as  well  as  ourselves, 
should  be  thinking  hard  about  this  one  and 
doing  something  atwut  It  before  it's  too  late, 
or  they'll  be  the  ones  to  suffer  when  their 
time  comes.  We  should  help  them  to  the 
limits  of  our  experience. 

The  fact  is  that  we  seniors,  like  all  seg- 
ments of  the  pKDpulatlon.  are  being  affected 
by  vast  changes  sweeping  our  society,  and  the 
adjustment  caxi  be  painful. 


Senator  Harrison  A,  WllUama  (D-N.J.), 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  put  his  finger  on  this  recently  when 
he  emphasized  the  irony  of  the  fact  that  the 
same  old  problems  are  still  plaguing  retired 
people,  and  even,  it  would  seem,  getting 
worse.  Yet,  at  the  same  time  new  and  un- 
paralleled opportunities  are  opening  up  to 
them  everyday. 

By  the  way.  Senator  Williams  and  his  Com- 
mittee are  active  on  our  behalf  In  Room  O, 
233.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

I  repeat,  writing  to  representatives  and 
others  does  help,  if  enough  people  do  it  And 
we  can  all  talk  to  friends  and  encourage  them 
to  support  what  they  think  is  important — 
never  mind  if  we  dont  agree  with  them  The 
main  thing  is  to  let  the  men  in  Washington 
know  how  we  all  feel  That,  in  the  best  sense. 
Is  Senior  Power. 

Operation   Senior   Power   in   East   Harlem 
(A  program  for  advocacy  planning  and  ac- 
tion, education  and  training,  of   and  for 
the  elderly  poor  residents  of  East  Harlem) 

I.     HISTORT     AND     BACKGROCND        THE     CALL     FOR 
HELP 

The  East  Harlem  Committee  on  Aging  w^as 
formed  In  September.  1960,  as  one  of  the 
committees  of  the  East  Harlem  Council  for 
Community  Planning.  It  was  organized  to 
meet  a  long-neglected  need  of  planned  serv- 
ice In  the  area  for  the  elderly  residents. 
The  Committee  on  Aging  became  incorpo- 
rated In  January,  1968 

CompKjsed  of  representatives  of  nearly 
every  public  and  private  agency  serving  the 
East  Harlem  area,  the  Committee  on  Aging 
has  been  meeting  regularly  once  a  month 
and  has  on  file  minutes  of  all  Its  actions 
and  programs.  These  include  the  following: 

1.  Survey  of  Older  People  in  Elast  Harlem: 
One  of  its  early  .ind  major  undertakings 

was  a  Study  of  Older  People  in  East  Harlem 
and  the  Agencies  which  serve  them.  In  co- 
operation with  graduate  students  from  the 
Htiman  Relations  Center  of  New  York  tJni- 
versity.  the  Committee  on  Aging  completed 
Itfi  job  in  1963.  Tlie  population  study  re- 
vealed that  approximately  20,000  in  a  popu- 
lation exceeding  181.000  were  60  or  more 
years  old.  The  Study  covers  four  aspects; 

A.  Population  Study. 

B.  Facilities  serving   older   p)eople. 

C,  Soclo-Economlc  conditions  of  older 
residents, 

D,  Implications  drawn  from  tlie  study, 

2,  In  its  efforts  to  coordinate  activities  and 
services,  exchange  program  ideas,  develop 
Joint  programs,  and  promote  the  Involve- 
ment of  older  people  in  their  own  tsehalf. 
the  Committee  has  also  sponsored  the 
following; 

A,  Annual  Senior  Citizens'  May  Celebra- 
tions, 

B,  Town  Hall  Meetings — Opportunities  for 
older  people  to  present  their  views  on  mat- 
ters of  deep  concern  to  them  to  prominent 
public  officials, 

C,  Community  Organization  Programs — 
The  older  East  Harlem  residents  paniclpated 
actively  in  the  passage  of  the  Medicare 
Legislation  as  well  as  in  the  'Medicare 
Alert", 

East  Harlem  was  represented  by  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Aging  at  the  Hearings 
before  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  of  the 
United  States  Senate  in  June    1965. 

D,  Educational  Program — -The  Committee 
created  groups  with  special  interests  and 
concerns  and  directed  discussions  with  these 
groups, 

E,  Stimulation  of  Agency  Intecest — Com- 
mittee members  have  helped  ejjlsting  pro- 
grams to  develop  awareness  of  this  neglected 
part  of  the  East  Harlem  population.  As  a 
result  new  programs  have  emerged  and  agen- 
cies have  assigned  staff  to  work  with  senior 
citizens.  As  these  new  staff  people  have  been 
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added  to  the  Committee  on  Aging,  the  need 
for  so  much  more  service  has  become 
apparent. 

n.    BATIONALX:    riNDING    AND    SERVING    THI 
ABANDONED 

I>esplte  Its  efforts  and  activities,  the  East 
HfU'lem  Committee  on  Aging  became  acutely 
aware  that  it  had  a  very  tiny  voice  in  the 
Immediate  community.  Although  studies  had 
established  that  the  Senior  Citizens  of  East 
Harlem  constituted  a  potential  voting  block 
of  at  least  20.000  people,  their  needs  were 
stUl  given  short  shrift  in  most  of  the  private 
and  public  planning  efforts. 

Based  upon  Its  study  of  older  people  In 
East  Harlem,  the  Committee  prepared  a  pro- 
posal for  anti-poverty  funds.  Upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  Massive  Economic  Neighborhood 
Development,  the  Committee  submitted  Its 
proposal  through  M.E.N.D.  In  November  1965 
and  again  In  May  1966  but  It  was  not  funded. 
This  proposal  was  again  submitted  to  the 
Committee  of  Nineteen  In  1967.  The  program 
provided  for  the  Involvement  of  older  and 
younger  adults  In  seeking  out  and  serving 
the  needy  elderly  of  the  area. 

After  being  on  the  "low-prlorlty"  or  rather 
"no-prlorlty"  list  for  all  these  years,  the 
proposal  finally  received  a  small  portion  of 
Its  request  for  funds  In  April  of  1969. 

In  K  mere  six  weeks,  the  East  Harlem  Com- 
■talttWOn  Aging,  with  this  small  encourage- 
ment from  the  Community  Corporation,  has 
established  an  office  and  has  begun  to  Imple- 
ment Its  action  program.  This  program  Is 
already  brining  hope  and  expectations  to 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  elderly  residents 
of  East  Harlem  and  their  friends.  Enthusias- 
tic encouragement  and  support  have  already 
been  expressed  by  Housing  Managers, 
M.E.N.D.  staff  workers,  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, Social  Security  Administration.  Day 
Center  Staff,  and  local  residents  both  adult 
and  elderly  for  the  following  program : 
m.  WORK  psogkam:  the  beginnings 
In  April,  1969,  the  East  Harlem  Commit- 
tee on  Agmg  began  carrying  out  the  fol- 
lowing Action  Program  as  outlined  for  1969/ 
1970: 

1.  Compiling  and  distributing  a  directory 
of  services  available  to  the  elderly, 

2.  Obtaining  detailed  Information  on  all 
group  and  individual  programs  serving  the 
aging  directly  or  Indirectly  and  directions 
for  Joining. 

3.  Involving  community  people  Including 
the  elderly  themselves  in  Interpreting  this 
Information. 

4.  Seeking,  reaching  and  Involving  the 
separated   and   Isolated   elderly   citizens. 

5.  Discovering  and  publicizing  gaps  and 
lacks  In  services  to  the  elderly,  whether  In 
quantity  or  in  quality. 

6.  Conducting  lively  discussions  for  the 
aging  and  their  families  concerning  their 
own  expressed  concerns  and  Interests. 

7.  Conducting  seminars  for  staff  mem- 
bers about  working  effectively  with  this  age 
group. 

8.  Establishing  and  operating  (by  the  el- 
derly themselves)  a  current  library  and  bul- 
letin board  which  will  be  open  and  helpful 
to  three  groups:  the  aging,  their  families, 
and  workers  with  the  aging 

9.  Serving  as  consultants  on  available  and 
unavailable  services. 

10.  Providing  emergency  escort  and  visit- 
ing service  whenever  staff  Is  available. 

11.  Organizing  and  conducting  a  voter 
registration  drive  of  all  senior  citizens  and 
teaching  these  citizens  the  power  of  their 
vote. 

12.  Organizing  Town  HaU  meetings  on  vi- 
tal issues  affecting  the  ag'.ng. 

13.  Conducting  a  new  survev  of  the  el- 
derly in  East  Harlem  with  the  purpose  of 
gathering  facts  to  support  drives  for  im- 
proved or  more  coordinated  services  to  the 
aging. 

14.  Providing  fleld-work  experience  for 
graduate    and    undergraduate    students    for 
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the    purpose    of    Interesting    them    in    this 
fleld  of  vocation. 

15  Investigating  and  publishing  findings 
on  old  and  new  sources  of  funds  for  service* 
to  the  elderly  of  East  Harlem. 

rV.      8TAJTING,      BECBUITMENT      AND      TRAINING: 
THE    INVOLVEMENT 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  East  Harlem  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  that  the  staff  of  this  pro- 
posed program,  consisting  almost  exclusively 
of  East  Harlem  residents,  shall  be  more  than 
a  work  force.  Receiving  leadership  and  guid- 
ance from  both  the  Committee  and  from 
local  Senior  Citizens,  the  staff  shall  Itself  be 
an  action  group,  which  will  Inspire  and  unite 
residents  to  action  on  their  own  behalf.  To 
this  end,  the  staff  will  receive  special  train- 
ing and  development  so  that  these  Jobs  may 
be  stepping-stones  for  future  employment 
and  citizen  action. 

The  staff  shall  consist  of  a  Director,  a  Com- 
munity Worker  (Pull-time)  an  Assistant 
Community  Worker  ( Part-time ) ,  an  Execu- 
tive Secretary /Bookkeeper,  Maintenance 
worker,  and  six  Senlor-Cltlzen  Aides.  In  ad- 
dition there  will  be  needed  a  small  number 
of  special  Contract  workers  and /or  Con- 
sultants. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION  OF  DESOLATION 
WILDERNESS,  ELDORADO  NA- 
TIONAL FOREST,  CALIF. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, In  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  tMr.  Jackson),  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.  713. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <S.  713)  to 
designate  the  Desolation  Wilderness,  El- 
dorado National  Forest,  in  the  State  of 
Cailfomia,  which  was  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That,  in  accordance  with  subsection  3(b) 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  September  3.  1964 
(78  Stat.  891),  the  area  classified  as  the 
Desolation  VaUey  Primitive  Area,  with  the 
proposed  additions  thereto  and  deletions 
therefrom  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled •■Desolation  Wilderness — Proposed," 
dated  April  26,  1967.  which  Is  on  file  and 
available  for  public  Inspection  In  the  office  of 
the  Chief.  Forest  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Is  hereby  designated  as  the  Deso- 
lation Wilderness  wltliin  and  as  part  of  the 
Eldorado  National  Forest,  comprising  an  area 
of  approximately  sixty-three  thousand  five 
hundred  acres. 

SBC.  2.  .As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
file  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of  the  Deso- 
laUon  Wilderness  with  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  such  description  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  if  Included  In  this  Act: 
Provided,  however.  That  correction  of  clerical 
and  typographical  errors  In  such  legal  de- 
scription and  map  may  be  made. 

Sec.  3.  The  Desolation  Wilderness  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act  governing  areas  designated  by 


that  Act  as  wilderness  areas,  except  that  anv 
reference  in  such  provisions  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be  deemed  'o 
be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
and  except  that  the  owners  and  operators  of 
existing  federally  Ucensed  hydroelectric  fa- 
cillUee  shall  have  the  right  of  reasonable  ac- 
cess  to  the  areas  for  purposes  of  operating 
and  maintaining  such  facilities  In  a  manner 
that  Is  consistent  with  past  practices  with- 
out prior  approv-al  of  the  Secretary. 

Sbc.  4.  The  previous  classification  of  the 
Desolation  Valley  Primitive  Area  is  herebv 
abolished. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  purpcse  of  this  measure  is  to 
designate  the  Desolation  Wilderness  in 
the  Eldorado  National  Forest  in  tiie 
State  of  California. 

An  identical  bill  In  the  House  to  S.  713 
was  H.R.  850.  The  committee,  in  repon- 
Ing  out  H.R.  850  amended  it  by  deleting 
two  areas.  On  the  House  floor  prior  to 
passage,  however,  the  bill  was  amended 
to  restore  the  two  areas. 

Subsequently,  this  passage  was  va- 
cated, and  S.  713.  the  Senate  bill,  was 
passed  in  lieu  after  being  amended  to 
contain  the  language  of  H.R.  850  as 
passed. 

The  net  result  of  the  House  action 
was  to  pass  S.  713  In  the  Identical  form 
in  which  it  passed  the  Senate  on  March 
24. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  <Mr.  Jack- 
son) I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  In 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  49  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Wednes- 
day, October  1,  1969.  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate,  September  30,  1969: 

International  Monetary  Fund 

WlUlam  B.  Dale,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
Execirtive  Director  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  for  a  term  of  2  years.  (Re- 
appointment) 

In  the  Armt 
The  following-named   officers  for  promo- 
tion  in   the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  3284  and  8280: 
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To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Nichols.  WUUam  L.,  264286997. 

To  be  major 
Jones,  Roy  M..  470320734. 
Mayers,  Frederick  H.,  Jr.,  039184324. 
Strudeman,  Richard  C,  342242467. 

To  be  major 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

Marchbanks.  Joseph,  549405133. 
To  be  major 

ARMY    MEDICAL    SPECIALIST    CORPS 

Qrazlano.  Joan  M  ,  205268630. 
Latta.  Patricia  A.,  243408599. 
Schmechel,  Marilyn  R.  505361630. 

To  be  captain 
Barkley,  Craig  C.  224447177. 
Barkman,  Ralph  A..  Jr  .  349309754. 
Bertelkamp.  John  N.,  106284507. 
Cupples,  Alan  B.,  1393201 13. 
Dlshong,  Dion  S.,  379388983. 
Entrekln.  Philip  B.,  527382724. 
Eskew,  Michael  P..  254642228. 
Eveland,  George  B..  140266553, 
Haynes,  John  R.,  041324184. 
Keaney,  John  P.,  014302700 
K>-mer,  Richard  R..  299360005. 
MatUck,  Robert  R.,  220308123. 
Ramage,  Gary  P..  561521083. 
Rltterspach.  Frederick.  570428738. 
Sanchez,  Lorenzo,  562468680. 
Stephens.  Robert  L..  235629984 
White,  William  C.  Jr.,  521508752. 

To  be  captain 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

.\limann,  Thomas  M.,  495469604. 
Bouzlgard,  Ray  J..  437504866. 
Chalus.  Dennis  M.,  503380323. 
Giordano.  Prank  L..  100327894. 
Shulman,  Ned  I.  567681461. 
■  Steele.  Russell  W.,  438480973 
Stelnes,  William  J..  563548492. 
7*0  be  captain 

laEDICAL   SERVICE   CORPS 
Bllllngsley,  Herchel  O.,  423542355. 
To  be  first  lieutenants 
Acevedo,  Rafael  A.,  581843693 
Adams,  Nolan  J.,  435661235. 
Adams,  William  R..  462660103. 
.fibers,  Peter  H..  158347726. 
.\lbrtght,  Carl  W..  405543842. 
-\llen.  John  E..  428762811. 
Allen,  Richard  F.,  422524633. 
-\nderson,  Cecil  T.,  466701633. 
•■^Jiderson,  Leslie  H.,  527566027. 
Anderson.  WUUam  I.,  518507354 
.^okl.  Wayne  C.  576421270. 
Arensdorf.  David  W.,  579564546. 
Argabrlght.  David  L..  281384630. 
Armljo,  Gabriel  C,  461668226. 
-Armstrong,  Grant  W..  230563588. 
Arthur.  Robert  K..  144344875. 
Ash.  Garrett  O.,  266687485. 
Baer,  Barry  S.,  575444751. 
Bailey.  Charles  R.,  463583164. 
Baird,  Raymond  P.,  285367789. 
Baker.  Hugh  M..  Jr.,  223503301. 
Baker.  Michael  C.  554527432. 
Barr.  James  R.,  183329376. 
Barrlngton,  Donald,  008286032. 
Bartoslk,  Harry  J.,  187343189. 
Battles.  Fred  C,  527502174. 
Bauer,  Stephen  M.,  451703879. 
Bazany,  James  L.,  343302939. 
Beau.  Marshall  D.,  529543732. 
Beckett,  George  T..  403544660. 
Bedell.  Larry  L..  465621510. 
Belt,  Richard  L.,  n,  578568951. 
Bennett.  Roger  A..  118325251. 
Benton.  Norman  W..  213401819. 
Bemabe,  Gilbert  A..  554520723. 
Blenkowskl.  Jolin  C.  126321170. 
Bird,  Edward  J.,  519461565. 
Blsno,  Chester  J.,  564669807. 
Black.  John  R..  519446687. 
Blaylock.  Norman  R.,  416662151. 
Blodgett,  David  S.,  034300701. 
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Bodelson,  Patrick  J..  501468105. 
Boley.  Steven  K.,  532406624. 
Bondurant,  William,  488463848, 
Boscla.  Joseph  P.,  165349069. 
Bouchard,  Raymond  E.,  086322218. 
Boucher,  Jeffrey  A.,  626686630. 
Bowers,  Norman  L.,  489424930. 
Bradley.  John,  113342890. 
Brannon,  Thomas  E.,  184340139. 
Braun,  WUUam  W..  388429013. 
Brede,  Lawrence,  Jr.,  576422039. 
Brennan,  Francis  X..  032301553. 
Brickman,  James  P  .  492448803. 
Brlnkley.  Barry  A.,  234647704. 
Brlnkley.  William  A.,  419547248. 
Brock,  Thomas  S.,  063341821 
Bronson,  Marlon  M.,  265567597. 
Brown,  Charle*  W  ,  420587871. 
Brown,  Elwyn  L..  191322030. 
Brown.  Henry  H.,  247681115. 
Brown,  Jamee  M  ,  224683319 
Brown.  Ronald  A.,  462606805. 
Brown,  Stephen  M.,  533382613. 
Brown,  Stephen  W  ,  419566415 
Brown,  Wayne  K.,  Jr  ,  234689233. 
Brown.  WlUlam  H..  428709425. 
Brueckmann.  Jan  C.  214429719. 
Brydon.  Charlee  P..  141302379. 
Bryson,  Gene  K..  225588654. 
Buckley.  Daniel  J..  555607328. 
Burbldge,  John  M.,  528565760. 
Burch.  William  C,  143328753. 
Burdge,  Lloyd  H.,  441485160 
Burke,  Edward  J.,  203289115 
Burke.  Richard  K  ,  510428484. 
Butler,  Kenneth  L  .  530266536. 
Byrd,  Ernest  L  ,  247645059 
Byrne,  Terrence  R  .  394323416. 
Cahlll,  Peter  J..  284383807. 
Cain,  Joel  M..  549527160. 
Calloway,  Charles  T  ,  013342946. 
Camp.  Terrence  J..  184347687. 
Campbell.  Robert  W..  416547546. 
Campl.  William  P.,  151340434 
Canada,  Grady  S.,  422583340. 
Canepa.  Anthony  M..  413641486. 
Carlsen,  Dale  A.,'517503144 
Carlson.  Norman  A..  559605630. 
Carr.  Freeman  A..  0O9387969 
Carr,  Jerry  T.,  520405745. 
Carrier.  Joseph  A.,  165343052. 
Carstensen,  Harold.  477482722. 
Carter,  James  C  .  425823018 
Carter.  WlUlam  D..  579566809. 
Cartwright.  Lawrence.  371426063. 
Cary,  James  L  .  567608319. 
Caskey,  William  A  ,  270409905. 
Casterman,  John  M..  514429248. 
Caswell.  Edward  S..  065340740. 
Cauble.  John  M..  530247999. 
Caudell,  Jimmy  J..  445420296. 
ChaJfant,  Jerrv  E.,  483601173. 
Chandler,  Wlliiam.  570587216. 
Chavez,  George.  585011864. 
Chavez,  Juan  I..  460644748. 
Chester.  Thomas  M.,  256624473. 
Christo.  Dennis  V  .  024322673. 
Clario.  Fred  H..  260625332. 
Clark.  Alfred  T.,  146323433. 
Clark.  Alton  A..  219402862. 
Clark.  Robert  D..  535406885. 
Clayman,  Murray  L.,  032301946. 
Clegg,  Peter  W..  116344586. 
Clegg,  Ronald  W.,  283387762. 
Clements.  Theodore,  207340890. 
Clemmer,  Donald  E.,  265604843. 
Clotfelter,  Wayne  R.,  420521440. 
Cochrane,  Charles,  458726089. 
Cole,  Carlos  E..  406567326. 
Cole.  Gary  B.,  429749495. 
Cole.  Michael  W..  266602820. 
Corner,  Samuel  M.,  437623040. 
Collingsworth.  Robert.  573589462. 
Collum,  Charles  E.,  431683435. 
Conklin.  Gary  P..  548624883. 
Conner,  James  C,  432762190. 
Conoboy,  Richard  J..  285380766. 
Cook.  Richard  E.,  476400704. 
Coray,  Chris  S..  528585123. 
Corbo.  Robert  A..  452666013. 
Corcoran.  Charles  A..  247769988. 


Corprew  Robert  A  .  226568270. 
Coesey.  Gerald  R..  403585422. 
Cottlng,  Peter  L..  014329245 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Joe  Vickers,  Ooodlettsville  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church,  Goodletts- 
vlUe,  Tenn.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God,  who  by  Thy  providence  didst 
lead  our  forefathers  to  this  good  land 
wherein  we  found  liberty  and  freedom  to 
worAilp  Thee:  We  are  not  unmindful 
of  trie  heritage  which  is  ours,  not  deserv- 
ing but  by  Thy  providence,  and  bought 
■with  <ltiigence  and  sacrifice.  We  beseech 
Thee iir  provide  this  House  with  dignity, 
inspiration,  knowledge,  wisdom,  and 
foresight,  to  lead  us  for  the  good  of  all 
mankind.  We  beseech  Thee  to  save  us 
from  misuse  of  freedom  without  re- 
straint. 

We  also  beseech  Thee  to  ever  guide  our 
Nation  in  the  way  of  Thy  truth  and 
peace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title : 

H.R.  10420.  An  act  to  permit  certain  real 
property  In  the  State  of  Maryland  to  be  used 
for  highway  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested : 

S.  1484.  An  act  to  abolish  the  commission 
authorized  to  consider  a  site  and  plans  for 
building  a  national  memorial  stadium  in  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

S.  2701.  An  act  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Population  Growth  and  the  American 
Future;  and 

S.J.  Res.  117.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


THE  REVEREND  JOE  VICKERS 

( Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure and  pride  that,  through  the  kind 
invitation  of  our  Chaplain.  Reverend 
Latch,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  ask 


the  Reverend  Joe  Vickers  to  open  this 
meeting  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  a  prayer. 

Reverend  Vickers  is  pastor  of  the 
Goodlettsville  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Goodlettsville,  Tenn.  He  is  a 
man  of  profound  religious  conviction  and 
compassionate  human  understanding. 

On  this  occasion  I  would  like  to  wel- 
come him,  his  charming  wife,  and  lovely 
daughter  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


A  SIGN  OF  MOURNING 

( Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
wearing  a  sign  of  mourning.  The  black 
ribbon  in  my  lapel  is  a  visible  expression 
of  my  grief  and  outrage  that  every  week 
more  than  150  American  men  are  being 
killed  in  Vietnam. 

To  many  of  us  the  Vietnam  war  has 
not  brought  personal  suffering  or  sacri- 
fice. To  some  the  war  must  seem  not  only 
distant  but  unreal.  I  would  hope,  how- 
ever, that  the  wearing  of  black,  which  is 
a  traditional  expression  of  grief  of  most 
religious  faiths,  will  serve  as  a  reminder 
that  none  of  us  can  ignore  the  continuing 
loss  of  life  and  that  we  do  share  the 
personal  tragedy  that  so  many  American 
families  are  required  to  bear. 

The  American  people  have  been  asked 
to  be  patient  over  Vietnam  for  too  many 
years.  Now  our  policy  no  longer  seeks  a 
futile  military  victory  but  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  over 
several  more  years  pending  a  negotiated 
settlement.  Should  we  pursue  this  policy 
of  gradual  withdrawal  we  only  accept 
more  unnecessary  deaths.  In  fact,  any 
arbitrary  timetable  is  intolerable.  We  are 
dealing  with  the  lives  of  our  best  yoimg 
men  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  this  un- 
justifiable delay. 

Therefore  I  think  this  ribbon  can  also 
be  worn  as  a  sign  of  commitment  to  do 
all  one  can  to  change  our  Government's 
tragic  policy  and  thus  end  the  unneces- 
sary killing. 

I  hope  that  all  those  Americans,  who 
are  distressed  as  I  am.  will  choose  to 
wear  a  black  ribbon  untU  the  administra- 
tion, by  deed,  not  word,  is  committed  to 
the  immediate  and  total  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  from  Vietnam. 


I       VIOLENCE  IN  INDIA 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  yester- 
day I  commented  on  the  heritage  of  Ma- 
hatma  Gandhi  and  upon  his  contribu- 
tions to  India  and  to  the  world.  Now  my 
attention  is  directed  to  the  violence  and 
rioting  which  has  flared  across  India: 
the  worse  since  independence.  It  must  be 
said  that  this  makes  a  mockerj-  of  the 
plans  to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  the 
birth  of  Gandhi,  father  of  the  nation  and 
leading  advocate  of  nonviolence. 

The  whole  world  has  been  shocked  by 
these  disorders  which  were  directed 
principally  against  Moslems.  The  Balti- 
more Sun  has  stated  that  the  death  toll  is 
around  2.000  and  several  thousand 
others  have  been  injured.  The  New  York 
Times  says  that  over  10,000  have  been 
rendered  homeless.  The  Washington 
Post,  in  a  dispatch  from  New  Delhi,  said 
Hindus  dragged  Moslems  from  their 
homes  and  shops  and  poured  gasoline 
over  them  and  set  them  aflre.  This  re- 
port goes  on  to  say  that  the  casualties 
were  80  percent  Moslem  because  the 
Hindu  police  failed  to  act  until  the  vio- 
lence had  run  its  course. 

America  is  by  necessity  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  these  reports  of  violence  and 
cruelty.  It  will  be  diflBcult  to  understand 
If  the  Indian  Government  fails  to  take 
action  against  those  responsible  and  to 
introduce  more  effective  measures  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  property  of  the 
minorities  living  in  their  cotmtry.  What 
has  been  done  is  inconceivable  in  a  coun- 
try which  holds  the  teachings  of  Gandhi 
in  reverence. 


THE     LATE      PRESIDENT     ADOLFO 
LOPEZ  MATEOS  OP  MEXICO 

(Mr.  NIX  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  alternate 
years  that  the  Mexico-United  States  In- 
terparliamentary- Group  meets  in  Mexico 
our  Mexican  hosts  have  always  arranged 
for  the  delegation  to  pay  a  visit  with  the 
President  of  Mexico.  These  are  not  the 
usual  calls  that  protocol  requires.  They 
arise  from  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  President  to  meet  and  chat  with 
members  of  the  U.S.  delegation.  As  co- 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  for  a 
number  of  years,  I  have  looked  forward 
to  these  meetings  with  the  President  of 
Mexico  either  in  his  residence  or  in  his 
office. 

NewB  has  come  from  Mexico  that  for- 
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mer  President  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos  has 
died,  I  well  recall,  as  do  many  of  my 
colleagues,  this  quiet,  gracious  gentleman 
who  received  us  on  several  occtisions  dur- 
ing his  Presidency  from  1958  to  1964.  He 
was  a  career  public  servant  who  had  held 
numerous  Government  posts,  including 
that  of  Minister  of  Labor,  before  he  was 
chosen  to  be  President  of  Mexico. 

President  Lopez  Mateos  was  a  sensi- 
tive man.  erudite  yet  earthy,  who  imder- 
stood  the  problems  of  his  native  land. 
He  was  dedicated  to  peace,  not  alone  for 
his  beloved  Mexico,  but  for  the  world.  In 
pursuit  of  that  noble  endeavor  he  trav- 
eled widely  and  explored  contentious  is- 
sues in  the  hope  of  contributing  in  some 
sinall  measure  to  their  resolution. 

I  know  I  express  the  symi>athy  of  my 
colleagues  who  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  President  Lopez  Mateos.  To  his 
family  I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy. 
With  the  people  of  Mexico  I  join  in  sor- 
row at  the  passing  of  a  national  leader 
and  an  international  figure. 


OKLAHOMA  SERVICES  HELD  FOR 
PIONEER  FRED  R.  CLEMENT 

'Mr.  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
given  ijermission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  serv- 
ices are  being  held  today  in  Haskell, 
Okla.,  for  one  of  the  finest  men  I  have 
ever  known,  Fred  R.  Clement. 

A  native  of  Texas,  Fred  Clement  was  a 
boy  when  he  came  to  Oklahoma  in  1905, 
beiore  statehood. 

He  moved  to  Haskell,  a  town  he  loved 
and  served  well,  in  1920,  where  he  and 
his  beloved  wife  Miriam  made  a  home  for 
a  wonderful  family. 

Fred  Clement  served  his  country  well. 
He  wore  his  country's  uniform  in  World 
War  I.  and  throughout  his  life  he  hon- 
ored the  flag  and  helped  lead  his  com- 
munity's observances  on  Memorial  Day, 
and  other  patriotic  occasions. 

He  was  pwstmaster  of  Haskell  from 
1936  to  1944  and  a  rural  mall  carrier  for 
20  years  thereafter,  and  in  both  offices 
was  a  trusted  public  servant. 

Fred  Clement  was  a  friend  who  could 
be  counted  on  when  needed.  He  gave 
thousands  of  hours  of  his  life  to  the  serv- 
ice and  assistance  of  his  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  never  looked  back  or 
counted  the  cost  when  his  strong  hand 
w.s  needed. 

He  was  an  outdoorsman  who  loved  the 
St  ill  waters  and  the  green  meadows  and 
'he  cooling  shade  trees  of  Oklahoma. 
Tlicy  were  almost  like  a  church  for  Fred 
Clement,  who  foimd  great  pleasure  in 
sharing  the  joys  of  nature  with  his 
friends. 

They  wall  be  gathering  today  in  Has- 
kell, hundreds  of  those  friends,  to  honor 
the  memory  of  this  good  man  who  has 
now  joined  his  beloved  wife,  in  a  place 
where  I  am  sure  the  waters  are  quiet  and 
peaceful  and  the  shade  of  the  trees  is 
cool.  For  his  loving  daughter  Barbara, 
and  sons  Bill  and  Jack,  and  the  grand- 
children who  loved  him  so  much,  may 
there  be  pride  in  the  fine  heritage  they 
have  received,  and  comfort  in  their  sor- 
row. 


THE  POOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

I  Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  has  received  a 
food  stamp  bill — S.  2547— from  the  oth- 
er body.  Our  committee  has  earlier  this 
year  held  a  week  of  hearings  on  the 
food  stamp  program  as  a  part  of  the 
comprehensive  farm  bill. 

I  have  personally  introduced  a  bill 
which  removes  the  limitations  of  both 
duration  and  funding  authorization  from 
the  food  stamp  program.  Whether  my 
specific  ideas  or  other  plans  are  approved, 
it  is  our  Intention  to  give  the  food  stamp 
program  a  complete  review  along  with 
farm  production  programs. 

In  the  meantinte,  there  is  no  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  committee  to 
ignore  the  immediate  needs  of  the  food 
stamp  program.  I  have  discussed  the 
matter  with  both  majority  and  minority 
members,  and  I  can  advise  the  House 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  ex- 
pects to  hold  hearings  on  the  Senate  bill 
within  the  next  couple  of  weeks. 

We  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
consider  and  act  on  the  emergency  fea- 
tures of  financing  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram for  the  current  fiscal  year  without 
any  effort  to  take  the  pending  compre- 
hensive stamp  program  out  of  the  gen- 
eral farm  bill. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  PROBLEMS 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  armounce  to  our  Members  here  pres- 
ent that  this  afternoon  after  the  busi- 
ness is  over  I  am  taking  an  hour  to  talk 
about  the  international  trade  problems. 
At  this  time  I  have  prepared  and  am 
introducing  today  an  omnibus  bill  deal- 
ing with  international  trade.  I  welcome 
any  Members  of  Congress  who  want  to 
cosponsor  it  with  me. 


\ 


ISMISSAL   OF   CHARGES   AGAINST 
GREEN  BERETS 

I  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  sense  of  pride  and  gratifica- 
tion that  I  learned  of  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  Mr.  Stanley  R. 
Resor.  to  dismiss  the  charges  against  the 
eight  members  of  the  Green  Beret. 

I  am  proud  in  being  a  Member  of  this 
august  body  that  provided  the  forum 
that  brought  to  light  the  details  in  this 
case.  I  am  gratified  in  the  knowledge 
that  this  body  numbers  amongst  its 
Members  great  Americans  such  as  my 
colleague,  the  distinguished  Congress- 
man from  New  Jersey,  the  Honorable 
Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  whose  devotion 
and  dedication  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  justice  for  all  Americans  has 
again  prevailed  in  this  matter. 


I  again  congratulate  Congressman 
Rodino  for  taking  the  initiative  In  airing 
the  facts  in  the  Green  Beret  case  and  for 
affording  the  opportunity  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  hear  all  of  the  facts 
relating  to  the  case. 

By  his  diligence  and  imtiring  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  Green  Berets,  Congress- 
man PlODiNo  prevented  what  may  have 
been  a  gross  miscarriage  of  justice.  The 
people  of  America  will  appreciate  the 
knowledge  that  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  are  constantly  guarding  their 
freedom  and  civil  liberties. 


PRESIDENT   NIXON    ENDORSES   DI- 
RECT  ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  endorse- 
ment by  President  Nixon  of  the  proposed 
amendment  providing  for  direct  popular 
election  of  the  President  is  a  shot  In  the 
arm  for  the  measure  that  passed  the 
House  so  overwhelmingly.  By  so  doing, 
the  President  also  keeps  faith  with  his 
pledge  to  support  the  type  of  amendment 
that  the  Congress  proposed. 

The  will  of  the  American  people  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  action  taken  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President's 
endorsement  should  help  greatly  in 
achieving  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

The  need  for  reform  is  vital.  The 
President  recognizes  that  this  is  the  over- 
riding issue.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  which  heard 
all  sides  and  recommended  the  direct 
method,  I  applaud  the  President's  action. 


CRISIS    IN    THE    AMERICAN    HOME- 
BUILDING INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can homebuilding  industry-  is  in  serious 
trouble.  Home  buyers  cannot  obtain 
money  u-ith  which  to  buy  hcMnes,  es- 
pecially buyers  of  smaller  homes  in  the 
$10,000  to  $20,000  range.  The  difficulty 
is  with  the  mortgage  credit  flow  and 
legislative,  as  well  as  executive,  action 
is  needed  to  provide  needed  fimds. 

Credit  is  essential  to  housmg.  Housing 
is  a  first  priority  for  the  Nation  as  a  do- 
mestic issue.  Homeownership  makes  for 
good  citizenship.  Housing  starts  are 
sharply  down  and  financial  sources  find 
other  investments  more  lucrative.  Both 
commercial  banks  and  mutual  savings 
banks  have  been  investing  a  larger  por- 
tion of  their  assets  in  investments  other 
than  mortgages.  It  is  likewise  for  life 
insurance  companies. 

Something  needs  to  be  done  and  done 
now  to  pick  up  the  decline  in  housing 
starts  and  to  protect  this  sorely  pressed 
essential  industry.  It  is  distressing  news 
that  at  the  present  time  the  United 
States  is  building  less  housing  units  per 
population  unit  than  most  other  indus- 
trialized nations. 
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The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
is  reported  to  be  helping  with  substan- 
tial contributions  to  the  Savings  and 
Loan  Associations  amounting  to  billions 
this  year.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
should  act  to  encourage  the  long-term 
credit  market,  and  Congress  itself  should 
authorize  additional  funds  to  supply  the 
monetary  market  deficiencies. 

There  is  no  sense  killing  an  industry 
in  the  struggle  against  inflation.  If  the 
homebuilding  industry  is  undermined  to 
the  point  of  dispersal  of  its  employees 
and  liquidation  of  its  capital  it  not  only 
will  cost  more  in  the  long  run  but  it  will 
fail  to  meet  one  of  the  great  current  do- 
mestic challenges  which  is  continuing 
availability  of  homes  and  housing  to  our 
people. 


September  30,  1969 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
NO.  4,  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY. TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,,  I.  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sub- 
committee No.  4  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  may  sit  tomorrow  during  gen- 
eral debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR  SUB- 
COMMITTEE NO.  3.  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY.  TO  SIT  OCTO- 
BER 2  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sub- 
committee No.  3  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  may  sit  during  general 
debate  on  October  2. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  do  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  is  asking  for  permission  for 
a  subcommittee  to  sit  during  the  con- 
sideration of  business  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  in  advance  of  the  program  be- 
ing scheduled? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  This  deals 
with  October  2. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ACCOUNTS,  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION.  TO  SIT 
TODAY  DURING  GENERAL  DE- 
BATE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Accounts  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministration may  sit  this  afternoon  dur- 
ing general  debate.  This  has  been  cleared 
with  the  other  side. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTORAL   COLLEGE    REFORM 

'Mr.  Mcculloch  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  on 
September  18.  1969,  the  House  voted  339 
to  70  to  adopt  House  Joint  Resolution 
681.  That  resolution  proposed  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  abolish  the  elec- 
toral college  and  to  allow  the  people  of 
this  Nation  to  elect  their  President  and 
Vjc?  President  directly. 

This  mormng.  President  Nixon  en- 
dorsed our  action  and  called  upon  the 
other  body  to  follow  our  lead.  I  agree 
with  the  President  that  today's  choice 
is  direct  election  or  nothing.  I  agree  that 
for  those  who  want  reform,  "contrary 
views  are  a  luxury." 

I  am  pleased  with  and  grateful  for  the 
President's  support  and  look  forward  to 
Hi's  continuing  aid,  which  he  indicated 
earlier  this  year,  in  securing  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  26th  amendment  to  our 
Constitution. 


"       PERSONAL    EXPLANATION 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  absent  yesterday  from  the  House 
when  it  was  voting  on  H.R.  4314,  and 
H.R.  13369.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted   "yea"  in  both  cases. 

I  CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mi-.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  ; 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
tlieir  names: 

[Roll  No.  190 1 
Bell.  Calif.  Edwards.  Calif.  Lipscomb 

Boiling  Fascell  McClory 


Fascell 
Brasco  Pelghan 

Broomfleld  Flndlev 

Brown,  Calif.      Flood 
Cahlll  Ford, 


McCIure 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Mann 


Celler  William  D.  Mills 

Clark  Gannatz  Morton 

Cl#y  Gettys  O'Konskl 

Colmer  Gibbons  Pike 

Cotighlln  Gray  Powell 

Cowger  Hansen,  Wash.   Rees 

Daddarlo  Hawkins  Reid.  N.Y. 

E»arilels.  N.J.        Hebert  Rooney  Pa 

Davis,  Ga.  HollHeld  Scheuer 

Dawson  Howard  Stokes 

Dl3t;s  Klrv/an  Teague.  Tex 

Dorn  Kluczynskl  Thompson.  N.J 

Downing  Langen  Whalley 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  374 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FORMER  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
DEAN  ACHESON'S  REMARKS  IN 
SUPPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO 
BRING  THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 
TO  AN  HONORABLE  SETTLEMENT 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 


Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  call  special  attention  to  the  re- 
marks of  former  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson,  a  distinguished  Democrat,  who 
addressed  the  Women's  Democratic 
Club  yesterday.  He  said: 

I  see  in  America  a  growing  capacity  for 
criticism  and  a  declining  capacity  for  unity. 

He  emphasized  that  all  of  us  should 
recognize  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  the  President  of  all  of 
us  and  that  we  should  help  him,  not  ob- 
struct him.  as  he  seeks  to  bring  the  war 
in  Vietnam  to  an  honorable  settlement. 
An  honorable  settlement,  not  a  surrend- 
er, is  what  the  people  want. 

These  are  the  words  of  Dean  Acheson: 
I  think  that  once  people  are  convinced,  as 
I  am  convinced,  that  the  President  wants  to 
bring  this  thing  to  a  close  as  much  as  any- 
body in  the  country  does,  and  that  he  is 
doing  his  very  best  \o  that  end.  thev  win 
support  him  and  not  criticize  every  step  as 
not  being  enough. 

Those  are  the  words  of  a  true  patriot. 
He  places  country  above  party.  I  would 
hope  that  others  would  recognize,  as 
Dean  Acheson  does,  that  the  surest  and 
quickest  way  to  achieve  an  honorable 
settlement  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  to 
imite  behind  our  President. 

Those  who  seek  to  advance  their  own 
political  fortunes,  be  he  Democrat  or  be 
he  Republican,  at  the  expense  of  our 
countr>''s  prestige  and  security  may  well 
be  doing  a  disservice  not  only  to  our 
country  but  to  themselves  and  to  the  po- 
litical party  with  which  thev  are  af- 
filiated. 
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PRESIDENT    NIXON    SUPPORTS    DI- 
RECT ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT 

'Mr.  RAILSBACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remai-ks.  i 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
President  Nixon  for  coming  out  in  a 
strong  and  forceful  statement  in  support 
of  the  direct  popular  election  proposal 
which  passed  the  House  only  a  short  time 
ago.  I  think  that  his  support  increases 
the  prospects  of  final  enactment  and 
passage  by  the  other  body,  as  well  as  rati- 
fication by  the  necessary  three-fourths 
of  the  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent by  stating  his  support  for  this  pro- 
posal will  significantly  enhance  the  sup- 
port that  will  be  given  to  this  very 
necessarj'  proposal  by  all  of  the  people 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  also  commend 
our  minority  leader  for  the  job  that  he 
did,  as  well  as  the  Democratic  leadership, 
for  the  strong  support  that  they  have 
given  to  the  direct  popular  election  pro- 
posal. It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  it  will 
be  enacted  into  law. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

<  Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, t 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  it 
was  my  privilege  to  attend  a  ceremony 


at  the  White  House  at  which  President 
Nixon  presented  to  Mr.  Frank  Byers,  Jr., 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  President's  Gold 
Cup.  symbolic  of  winning  the  President's 
Regatta  which  was  raced  on  the  Poto- 
mac on  June  7  and  8,  1969.  This  cup  is 
40  years  old  and  is  regarded  by  enthu- 
siasts as  the  highest  award  of  excellence 
which  can  be  presented  to  boat  :-acers. 
Because  I  was  at  the  Whit*  House  at- 
tending this  impressive  ceremony,  I  was 
not  present  when  my  name  was  called 
for  i-ollcall  No.  188.  My  colleague,  the 
scntleman  from  Ohio,  Congressman 
S.^MUEL  L.  Devine.  in  whose  district 
Frank  Byers,  Jr.,  actually  resides,  was 
able  to  answer  his  name  and  arrive  for 
the  ceremony  on  time.  In  this  case,  being 
near  the  end  of  the  alphabet  was  not  an 
advantage.  I  would  like  the  Record  to 
show  that,  if  I  had  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  in  favor  of  H.R.  13369.  a  bill 
to  extend  for  2  additional  years  the  au- 
thority to  set  interest  i-ates  on  mort- 
gages to  veterans. 


SECOND  LISTING  OF  OPERATING 
FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAMS COMPILED  DURING  THE 
ROTH  STUDY 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tc  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  309 »,  .second  listing  of  operating 
Federal  assistance  programs  compiled 
during  the  Roth  study,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
cuirent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  7.  strike  out  "ten"  and  insert 
seven" 

Page  1.  line  8.  after  "Administration,"  In- 
sert "three  thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
.■Administration.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.sylvania"' 

There  w-as  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OF  A 
REVISED  EDITION  OP  'THE 
CAPITOL" 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  concurrent  resolution  iH.  Con. 
Res.  193)  authorizing  the  printing  as  a 
House  document  of  a  revised  edition  of 
"The  Capitol,"  and  providing  for  addi- 
tional copies,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  "four  hundred 
and  sixty-nine"  and  insert  "five  hundred  and 
seventy-two". 

Page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  "Representatives" 
and    insert    "Representatives,    one    hundred 


and  three  thousand  shall  be  for  the  use  of 

the  Senate.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


in  bringing  about  the  passage  of  this 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  by 
the  legislatures  of  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  States  of  this  Union 


TOWARD  A  MORE  STABILIZED  IN- 
TERNATIONAL MONETARY  SYS- 
TEM 

'Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  efforts  of  West  Germany's 
leaders  to  extricate  themselves  from  a 
very  difficult  monetaiT  situation  is  well 
worth  noting.  p\>r  years  now — not  weeks, 
but  years — we  have  been  plagued  with 
an  international  monetary  system  that  is 
defended  by  no  one.  But  despite  the  gen- 
eral disgust  with  the  present  means  of 
setting  international  exchange  rates,  no 
one  is  willing  to  step  forward  and  take 
the  initiative  toward  change  and  hope- 
ful reform  for  the  better. 

The  West  German  action  of  allowing 
the  international  market  to  set  the  ac- 
tual rate  combines  some  of  the  ideas  of 
several  reform  plans  proposed  in  govern- 
ment and  academic  circles.  It  apparently 
provides  for  more  flexibility  in  the  "band" 
about  the  fixed  rat« — that  is,  it  permits 
more  flexible  adjustment  to  keep  mone- 
tary prices  in  line  with  market  prices. 

I  expect  that  the  Governors  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  P\ind  and  the  chief 
officers  of  the  central  banks  around  the 
world  will  keep  a  close  watch  on  the  ef- 
fects of  the  West  German  experiment  in 
monetary  reform.  Such  action  could  pos- 
sibly bring  about  a  more  stabilized  inter- 
national monetarj"  system. 


PRESIDENT   NIXON   ENDORSES 
DIRECT  ELECTION 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York  asked  attlfc 
was    given    permission    to    address    the 
House  for  1   minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.  • 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  delighted  that  President  Nixon  to- 
day endorsed  the  direct  election  of  the 
President  as  passed  overwhelmingly  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  681  on  September  18, 
1969.  Those  of  us  who  have  tested  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  in  our  districts 
know"  that  the  people  of  this  coimtry  are 
demanding  this  reform — that  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
be  under  a  system  which  guarantees  that 
the  winner  v^^ns  and  the  loser  loses: 
which  eliminates  any  possibility  that  the 
Congress  might  choose  the  President  or 
Vice  President;  and  which  guarantees 
that  in  the  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  the  vote  of  the  citizens  of 
Nevada  or  Delaware  or  Alaska  will  coimt 
exactly  the  same  as  the  vote  of  the  citi- 
zens of  New  York  or  California  or  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  action 
will  be  most  helpful  and  most  persuasive 


ANTIRIOT  TRIAL  OF  CHICAGO  8" 
RABBLE-ROUSERS  DEGRADED  BY 
RIOTERS 

•  Mr.  CRAMER  asked  and  wras  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  i-e- 
marks  and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  CRAMER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "Chi- 
cago 8."  as  they  are  now  called,  were  in- 
dicted for  conspiracy  to  \-iolat*  the 
Cramer-Thurmond  Antiriot  Act  which 
makes  it  a  crime  to  travel  in  or  use  any 
facility  in  interstate  commerce  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  a  riot. 

Tliey  went  on  trial  on  Wednesday, 
September  26,  1969,  for  violation  of  the 
Antiriot  Act  in  connection  with  the  vio- 
lent disturbances  that  surrounded  the 
Democratic  National  Convention. 

Outside  the  Federal  court.  Abbie  Hofif- 
man.  one  of  the  defendants,  made  a 
mockery  of  the  trial  by  turning  sum- 
mersaults to  the  glee  of  the  telension 
cameramen  and  the  still  photographers. 
The  day  t)efore.  roudy  demonstrators, 
sympathetic  to  the  defendants  demanded 
entry  to  the  courtroom  with  the  an- 
noimced  intentions  of  disrupting  the  or- 
derly court  procedures. 

For  some  6  minutes  on  evening  tele- 
vision, I  and  millions  of  Americans  were 
subjected  to  the  ranting  and  raving  of 
the  trial  disrupters,  condemning  every 
institution  and  preaching  "hate  Amer- 
ica." The  time  is  long  overdue  for  the  na- 
tional TV  networks  to  exercise  respon- 
sibility, to  report  the  news,  and  to  stop 
giving  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  free, 
prime  TV  time  to  any  rabble-rousing 
kook,  any  self-proclaimed  leader  of  any 
Hate  America  and  its  institutions  group 
who  is  dedicated  to  destroying  this  covm- 
tr>'  as  we  know  it  today.  The  more  rabid 
and  hate-mongering  their  utterances, 
the  more  likely  the  TV  is  to  carry  it.  it  ap- 
pears. Piankly.  I  was  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted. 

How  ironic,  that  rioters  against  the 
fair  trial  of  the  "Hate  8" — "Hate  Amer- 
ica 8"  should  be  publicized,  glorified,  and 
given  6  minutes  of  prime  TV  time  to 
mouth  even  their  hatred  for  our  trial 
system  and  the  trial  underway  in  a  court 
of  justice.  This  performance  is  proof 
positive  that  no  institution  in  America  is 
safe  from  their  physical  attack,  their 
verbal  abuse  and  their  organized  hatred. 
As  the  author  of  the  Antiriot  Act.  I  be- 
lieve this  performance  fully  justifies  the 
wisdom  of  enacting  this  law  and  of  fully 
prosecuting  under  it. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  A  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  privileged  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT  ACT  OP  1937  AND 
THE  RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  TAX 
ACT 


Mr.  DEXANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 

House  Resolution  535  and  ask  for  its 

Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  638 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adc^tion  of  this 
reaolutlon  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R, 
13300)  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937  and  the  RaUroad  Retirement  Tax 
Act  to  provide  for  the  extension  of  supple- 
mental annuities  and  the  mandatory  retire- 
ment of  employees,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  all  points  of  order  against  section  6  of 
said  bin  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  bo  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
"Jider  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the_«)nslderatlon  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, ttie  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Delaney)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta),  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  535 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
debate  for  consideration  of  H.R.  13300 
to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act. 
The  resolution  also  provides  that  all 
points  of  order  are  waived  against  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  bill.  The  waiver  of  points 
of  order  was  granted  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  section  6  the  transfer  of  funds  is  au- 
thorized. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  13300  is  to  provide 
the  increased  financing  necessary  to  con- 
tinue payments  of  supplemental  annui- 
ties under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
through  increasing  the  taxes  paid  by 
carriers  for  this  program:  and  to  provide 
that  the  program  of  supplemental  an- 
nuities presently  scheduled  to  terminate 
on  October  31.  1971.  will  continue 
through  June  30,  1975,  and  thereafter 
until  changed. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  man- 
datory retirement  of  all  railroad  em- 
ployees, initially  at  age  70,  and  ulti- 
mately—by January  1,  1976 — at  age  65 
except  that  any  individual  employee  may 
be  retained  in  service  beyond  the  man- 
datory retirement  age  where  the  carrier 
determines  that  safety  or  efficiency  would 
not  be  adversely  affected  by  retention  of 
the  employee  in  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  there  is 
some  objection  to  that  and  there  will  be 
amendments  on  that  particular  section. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  535  in  order  that  H-R 
13300  may  be  considered. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  'Mr.  Latta)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  provide  the  increased  fi- 
nancing which  is  necessary  if  the  pay- 
ment of  supplemental  annuities,  provided 
by  Public  Law  89-699,  are  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  continu- 
ation of  the  program  beyond  the 
present  termination  date,  October  31, 
1971,  through  June  30,  1975,  and  there- 
after until  the  parties,  by  agreement, 
or  the  Congress,  by  law.  amend  or 
change  it.  Finally,  the  bill  sets  a  man- 
datory retirement  age  for  all  railroad 
employees.  Initially  this  is  set  at  70,  and 
will  fall  to  65,  at  the  rate  of  1  year 
lower  each  year  after  January  1,  1976. 

Beginning  in  the  early  1960s,  the  rail- 
road managements  and  the  brotherhoods 
began  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  sup- 
plemental annuities.  The  results  were 
Public  Law  98-699  in  which  Congress 
enacted  into  law  the  program  as  recom- 
mended by  the  parties.  Management 
agreed  to  pay  2  cents  for  each  man-hour 
of  employment.  Benefits  were  available 
to  retiring  employees  with  at  least  25 
years  of  service.  Minimum  benefits  pro- 
vided are  $45  per  month  at  25  years 
and  reached  a  maximum  of  $70  per 
month  in  supplemental  benefits  after  30 
years. 

T^e  history  of  the  program  has  been 
that  there  have  been  more  retirees  than 
expected  and  therefore  more  men  draw- 
ing supplemental  benefits.  Instead  of  op- 
erating at  a  slight  surplus,  the  fund  will 
run  out  of  money  in  October  of  this  year. 

Because  of  this,  the  parties,  the  rail- 
road brotherhoods  and  railroad  manage- 
ment, have  been  negotiating  to  extend 
the  program  on  a  sound  fiscal  basis. 
Negotiations  have  broken  down  because 
all  the  brotherhoods  refuse  to  agree  to 
a  mandatory  retirement  age.  Manage- 
ment requires  this  agreement  if  they 
are  to  increase  their  contribution  and 
continue  the  program  into  the  future. 

The  committee  believes  that  as  Con- 
gress was  involved  in  the  original  action, 
it  must  play  a  part  now. 

The  bill  will  continue  the  supplemental 
pension  program  through  June  of  1965 
without  any  changes  in  it  and  thereafter 
until  changed  or  modified.  The  2  cents 
per  man-hour  of  employment  tax  paid 
by  management  will  be  replaced  by  a 
new  funding  system.  Beginning  October 
1969,  and  until  changed  by  agreement 
of  the  parties,  the  railroads  will  pay  the 
full  cost  of  the  program,  whatever  they 
are.  On  a  quarterly  basis  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  will  review  the  opera- 
tion and  the  fimds,  estimate  the  costs  on 
a  man-hour  basis  and  tell  the  railroads 
what  their  obligation  is  for  the  ensuing 
quarters. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  for  a  manda- 
tory retirement  age;  beginning  at  age 
70  on  July  1,  1970,  the  retirement  age 
will  be  lowered  each  year  by  one  year  of 
age  until  the  age  of  65  is  reached  on 
January  1,  1976.  Any  individual  employee 
may  work  beyond  his  mandatory  retire- 
ment age  if  the  employer,  in  writing, 
agrees  to  retain  him  for  the  time  being  as 
long  as  safety  and  efficiency  are  not 
impaired. 


September  30,  1969 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  sup- 
ports  the  legislation.  There  are  no 
minority  views. 

Mr.  St>eaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tiie 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  Uie 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  13300)  to  amend  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  to  provide 
for  the  extension  of  supplemental  an- 
nuities and  the  mandatory  retirement  of 
employees,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrrTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  13300,  with 
Mr.  Edmondson  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  tlie  bill. 

By  uanlmous  consent,  the  first  reading 
of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr, 
Staggers)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Springer)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

The  bill  that  we  have  under  considera- 
tion today  has  some  opposition,  but  the 
bill  was  voted  out  by  our  committee  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House. 

First,  I  might  give  you  a  little  of  the 
background.  Sometimes  we  lose  sight  of 
what  the  basic  objectives  of  a  bill  are. 
This  bill  has  to  do  with  supplemental 
annuities  to  retired  railroad  employees. 
That  was  the  center  of  the  committee 
discussion. 

In  1966  all  of  the  standard  railway 
labor  organizations  working  together  and 
bargaining  with  management  came  to 
an  agreement  on  a  supplemental  an- 
nuity. After  they  had  come  to  agreement, 
they  came  to  the  Congress  and  asked 
that  this  agreement  be  put  in  the  form 
of  legislation  so  that  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  could  administer  the 
funds.  Congress  then  passed  the  bill,  but 
It  became  evident  in  1967  that  there  was 
not  enough  money  to  carry  the  fund  for 
the  full  5  years  which  had  been  author- 
-zed  to  start  with.  Nothing  was  done 
about  that  until  the  latter  part  of  1968 
when  the  unions  and  management  got 
together  and  tried  to  bargain  about  the 
needed  money  to  fulfill  the  promises  that 
had  been  made  originally. 

The  bargaining  did  not  go  too  well 
because  after  several  sessions,  as  I  under- 
stand— and  this  is  speaking  only  from 
second  hand — several  of  the  groups  who 
were    bargaining    said    they    could    not 
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come  to  any  agreement  on  certain  pro- 
posals. 

Three  unions,  representing  about  75 
to  80  percent  of  the  railroad  workers, 
continued  to  bargain,  and  they  did  come 
to  an  agreement  with  management. 
Meanwhile  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  had 
started  hearings  on  H.R.  11607,  which 
provided  for  additional  funds  to  continue 
payment  of  annuities  until  the  end  of  the 
authorized  5-year  period. 

When  agreement  was  reached,  the  p>ar- 
tles  came  to  me  personally  and  said  they 
had  reached  an  agreement  and  had 
worked  up  a  supplemental  annuities  bill. 
I  Introduced  this  bill,  at  their  request, 
on  August  4  and  on  August  6  the  bill  was 
marked  up  in  the  committee,  and  voted 
out  of  the  committee.  That  is  the  bill  now 
before  the  House.  I  make  this  back- 
ground explanation  so  the  House  will 
know  what  has  taken  place. 

Briefiy  speaking,  I  do  not  think  I  have 
to  apologize  to  labor  for  this  bill.  I  have 
come  through  the  ranks  of  labor  myself. 
I  worked  as  a  caller  for  a  railroad  in  my 
high  school  days.  I  called  at  nighttime 
and  went  to  school  in  the  daytime  in 
order  to  continue  in  school.  Later  I  was 
a  brakeman  on  the  mountain  division  of 
one  of  our  Nation's  railroads  in  West 
Virginia.  This  was  all  done  to  get  an 
education.  Later  I  worked  in  rubber  fac- 
tories in  Akron  and  the  wheatfields  of 
Nebraska  and  Oklahoma  in  order  to 
continue  my  education.  I  know  some- 
thing of  the  problems  of  the  working 
man  and  certainly  I  have  tried  to  forward 
the  interests  of  labor  at  every  oppor- 
tunity when  it  was  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  the  Nation.  I  shall  continue 
always  to  do  so. 

Neither  do  I  think  industry  can  com- 
plain of  my  record,  because  I  have  tried 
always  to  be  fair,  as  long  as  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  this  House.  I  believe  we 
must  have  the  three  elements  labor,  and 
management,  and  capital,  all  working 
together,  for  a  great  and  powerful  na- 
tion. Andrew  Carnegie  once  was  asked 
which  of  these  three  was  the  most  im- 
portant. He  said: 

U  Is  like  a  three-legged  stool.  Cut  off  one 
lee  and  the  others  are  bound  to  fall. 

So  we  need  all  three  of  these  elements 
in  this  Nation. 

We  must  remember  that  labor  has 
helped  to  build  this  Nation  to  the  great 
nation  it  is  today,  and  transportation 
has  been  one  of  the  main  segments  in 
the  building  of  this  into  a  great  and 
powerful  nation.  We  need  both  industry 
and  labor.  I  give  this  only  as  a  little 
background  to  show  that  we  want  to  be 
fair  in  every  way  we  can. 

Congress  is  involved,  as  I  said  before, 
m  this  situation  today,  because  the  1966 
agreement  was  put  into  effect  by  an  act 
oi  Congress  at  the  request  of  the  parties, 
so  it  could  be  administered  by  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board.  This  agreement 
did  not  provide  enough  money  to  pay  all 
annuities  due  under  the  program.  So 
when  the  unions  and  management  came 
back  to  me  and  said  they  had  reached 
another  agreement,  I  introduced  the  bill. 

The  bill  provides  for  compulsory  re- 
tirement. This  is  not  new.  There  are  ap- 
proximately   500    or    more    agreements 


reached  between  labor  and  management 
providing  for  compulsory  retirement  at 
ages  ranging  from  65  to  70.  The  original 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1935,  as 
passed,  contained  a  compulsory-  retire- 
ment age  of  65,  with  the  consent  and 
agreement  of  every  railway  labor  orga- 
nization then  in  existence.  Later,  due 
to  other  parts  of  the  act,  this  act  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional  and  was  thrown 
out. 

The  President's  Commission  set  up  in 
1960  to  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning labor  problems  in  this  industry, 
made  recommendations  in  1962  that  a 
compulsory  retirement  age  in  the  rail- 
road industry  be  established  at  age  65, 
on  a  graduated  scale,  as  this  agreement 
provides  today. 

Some  say,  why  should  we  pick  out 
one  industry?  Those  in  other  Industries 
say  this  will  affect  them. 

I  say  that  It  will  not,  because  the  rail- 
road Industry  has  had  Its  own  laws  gov- 
erning railway  labor  since  the  Erdman 
Act  in  1898.  I  do  not  believe  this  bill  will 
create  a  precedent  that  is  going  to  affect 
other  laboring  groups  of  this  country, 
and  it  certainly  will  not  If  they  do  not 
want  it  to.  Further,  many  of  these  groups 
have  their  own  agreements  to  retire  at 
age  65. 

There  Is  one  thing  about  the  railroad 
industry.  When  two  or  three  wrecks  oc- 
cur, with  an  elderly  engineer  or  conduc- 
tor on  the  job.  people  come  to  Congress 
and  demand  we  do  something  about  it  to 
make  the  railroads  more  safe.  For  this 
reason,  this  bill  could  be  considered  as  a 
safety  measure. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  compulsion  In 
anything,  I  want  the  House  to  know,  but 
this  was  provided  for  in  the  agreement 
that  was  reached.  The  unions  that  rep- 
resent 75  to  80  percent  of  the  men  who 
work  the  railroads  and  management 
came  to  me  and  .said,  "We  would  like  for 
this  bill  to  be  passed."  I  believe  it  is  up 
to  the  Congress  to  give  consideration  to 
the  bill. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  bdll,  but  every  time  I  go 
home — and  I  live  in  a  railroad  town — 
the  railroad  men  say  to  me,  "When  are 
you  going  to  reduce  the  age  of  retire- 
ment?" Not  once  have  they  said  this,  but 
many,  many  times.  Almost  every  rail- 
road man  I  talk  with  says  it.  I  heard  it 
in  the  days  when  I  first  worked  on  the 
railroads  many  years  ago.  If  we  talk  to 
any  man  working  on  the  railroad  today 
he  will  say,  "How  about  reducing  the 
retirement  requirements  to  30  years  of 
employment  or  60  years  of  age?"  This 
seems  to  be  the  standard  many  want. 
I  believe  Congress  will  have  to  face  up 
to  it  and  I  hope  it  will  prove  ix>ssible  to 
do  just  this.  I  say  that  in  the  near  fu- 
ture I  hope  it  can  be  done,  because  when 
a  man  has  worked  30  years  in  this  indus- 
tr>-  or  has  reached  the  age  of  60  the  time 
has  come  when  he  should  be  able  to 
retire. 

The  reason  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  date  is  that  the  retirement  fund  will 
not  stand  the  added  costs.  I  believe  the 
time  may  come,  if  the  retirement  fund 
will  not  stand  it,  for  us  to  make  it  stand 
it.  I  hope  we  can  make  this  the  law  of 


the  land,  so  that  men  can  retire  if  they 
want  to. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  must  say  I  agree  with 
our  distinguished  chairman  on  this.  We 
all  have  seen  the  effects  of  automation 
throughout  our  coimtrj-.  We  know  as 
we  go  along  many  of  our  Jobs  are  going 
to  disappear. 

That  is  particularly  true  in  the  mining 
industry  in  Kentucky,  where  the  em- 
ployment has  been  reduced  approxi- 
mately one-third,  yet  more  coal  is  pro- 
duced now  than  ever.  We  can  see  that 
happening  to  the  railroads,  also.  Many 
of  the  jobs  are  going  to  disappear.  Of 
necessity  we  are  going  to  have  to  shorten 
the  time,  the  period  of  the  week  or  even 
the  days  of  the  week  and  perhaps  the 
hours  per  day. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  for  his  remarks. 

I  should  like  to  say,  tn  closing,  there 
is  another  part  of  the  bill  under  heavy 
attack,  and  that  is  the  part  which  re- 
lates to  men  working  after  65  if  the 
railroads  say  they  are  fit  and  able.  This 
has  been  called  similar  to  the  "yellow- 
dog"  contracts  of  the  coal  mining  areas 
in  the  coal  mining  days.  I  understand 
there  is  an  amendment  which  will  be  of- 
fered later  to  rectify  that  part.  I  am  will- 
ing to  listen,  to  see  what  is  said  at  the 
time  it  comes  up. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Fifty-four  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


IRollNo.  191) 

.Addabbo 

Flndley 

Mana 

.Anderson. 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Mills 

Tenn. 

Ford. 

Mlze 

Ashlev 

William  D. 

Morton 

Bell,  Calif. 

Garmatz 

Murphy,  N  Y. 

Bog?s 

Getiys 

O'Konskl 

Boiling 

Gibbons 

Pepper 

Brown.  Calif. 

GUbert 

Powell 

Buchanan 

Gray 

Rarlck 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Hanna 

Rees 

Cabell 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Rosenthal 

CahUl 

Harsh  3 

Roudebush 

Celler 

Hawkins 

Scheuer 

Clay 

Hebert 

Smith,  Calir. 

Colmer 

HoUfleld 

Stafford 

Coughlln 

Howard 

Stel?er,  Ariz. 

Cowger 

Jacobs 

Stephens 

Eteddarlo 

Karth 

Teaeue.  Caltf 

Daniels.  N  J. 

Klrwan 

Teaeue.  Tex 

Dawson 

Kluczynskl 

Thompson.  N  J 

Dleps 

Lanrirum 

Waggonner 

Dlngell 

Langen 

WhaUey 

Dorn 

Lipscomb 

Wl^elns 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Long.  La 

WUson. 

Edwards.  La. 

McMillan 

Charles  H 

Fascell 

MacGregcr 

Wolff 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Edmondson,  Clialrman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  H.R.  13300,  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  355  Members  re- 
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sponded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr. 
Springer  i  . 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  know,  from  the  conversations  I  have 
had  with  my  friends  and  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that  there  Is  con- 
siderable confusion  about  this  bill  and 
the  extent  of  the  legislation. 

H.R.  13300  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  in  two 
parts. 

Most  of  the  difficulty  arising  out  of  this 
bill  is  the  result  of  a  mi.scalculation,  not 
intentional  on  the  part  of  anyone.  In 
the  early  1960's  it  became  very  apparent 
that  those  who  were  retiring  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  simply  were  not 
receiving  enough  money  to  live  on.  There 
.  is  nq_  escalation  provision  for  cost  of 
.  liviiia^'.So  in  the  early  1960's  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  sat  down  with  railroad 
management  to  negotiate  some  way  of 
alleviating  the  condition  of  these  retired 
people.  They  were  6  years  in  the  process. 
In  August  of  1966  they  finally  reached 
an  agreement  in  which  the  railroad  man- 
a^cement  was  to  pay  the  entire  cost,  every 
penny.  The  provisions  were  roughly  as 
follows:  If  a  person  had  served  25  years 
on  the  railroad  and  was  age  65  he  would 
get  S45  per  month  additional  to  what  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  itself  provided. 
And  for  every  year  in  addition  to  25  years 
he  would  get  another  $5  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $70  per  month. 

Let  me  repeat  this  so  Members  will 
understand  it.  This  money,  up  to  $70 
per  raon:h,  which  was  the  maximum,  was 
to  be  received  by  the  retired  recipient 
in  addition  to  his  railroad  retirement,  to 
which  he  was  entitled  under  the  law. 

Under  the  contract  of  agreement  be- 
tween management  and  labor,  manage- 
ment paid  all  of  the  costs. 

Now,  what  caused  all  the  difficulty? 
Eveybody  sat  down,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  management  and  labor,  and 
they  all  agreed  that  if  they  put  2  cents 
additional  in  the  pot  per  hour  for  every 
employee  on  the  railroads  it  would  raise 
enough  money  to  take  care  of  the  esti- 
mated 40,000  or  45.000  employees  who 
would  be  covered  by  this  act.  Here  is 
where  the  mistake  arose.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing 44,000  employees,  it  turned  out  that 
the  retired  were  57,000  employees.  This 
is  what  the  trouble  and  all  the  difficulty 
is  about.  The  result  was  that  there  was 
only  enough  money  in  the  treasury  to 
pay  the  full  57,000  employees  up  to  ap- 
proximately October  1,  1969.  which  is 
already  en  top  of  us. 

Now,  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
said  with  some  economies  they  may  be 
able  to  stretch  the  October  payment  over 
to  November  I.  but  that  is  as  far  as  it 
goes.  Knowing  that  this  was  coming  on — 
and  they  have  known  it  since  early  in 
1968 — they  started  negotiations  to  see 
what  could  be  done  to  get  the  additional 
money  that  would  be  necessary  to  take 
this  through  the  term  of  the  agreementv 
which  was  1972.  This  agreement  extended 
through  1972  and  then  it  ended.  How- 


ever, what  are  you  going  to  do  between 
now  and  1972?  That  is  the  issue  now.  Are 
you  going  to  let  these  retired  employees 
not  receive  this  additional  money  be- 
cause there  is  no  agreement  between 
management  and  labor,  or  are  you  going 
to  do  something  about  it? 

This  bill  was  in  the  committee.  I  will 
stand  corrected  by  my  chairman,  but  I 
believe  I  am  giving  it  to  the  House  about 
as  fairly  and  squarely  as  I  know  how. 
There  was  an  Impasse.  This  legislation 
simply  could  not  get  out  of  the  committee 
as  it  was  originally  written  and  intro- 
duced. It  was  locked  in  the  committee  and 
could  not  come  out.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  votes  the  bill  might  have  gotten  for 
it.  I  have  heard  some  say  only  two;  some 
say  six;  some  say  eight.  I  do  not  know- 
anybody  who  is  saying  it  would  have 
gotten  more  than  10  out  of  34  members 
of  the  committee.  Finally,  though,  the 
chairman  was  able  to  get  labor  and 
management  to  come  to  an  agreement. 
Largely  through  his  efforts  we  were  able 
to  break  the  deadlock  and  the  quid  pro 
quo  was  that  management  would  agree 
to  make  up  this  amount  of  money,  which 
between  now  and  1972  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  three-qua'ters  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars, if  you  would  get  mandatory  retire- 
ment in  here  beginning  at  age  70  and 
working  its  way  down  over  a  period  of 
5  years  to  65  years  of  age.  This  was  the 
quid  pro  quo. 

May  I  also  say  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  did  a  masterful  job  in  getting 
thiB  done. 

Now.  who  agrees  to  this  and  who  does 
not  agree  to  it?  Management  agreed  to 
pay  the  bill.  There  are  about  five  of  the 
19  brotherhoods  or  maybe  six  who  rep- 
resent 75  to  80  percent  of  all  of  the  rail- 
road employees.  All  of  them  have  agreed 
to  this.  They  have  agreed  to  H.R.  13300 
as  it  is  written  and  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  today.  I  believe  by  being  lib- 
eral I  can  say  that  there  are  about  12 
unions,  which  carry  a  very  small  num- 
ber proportionately,  who  have  said  no. 
I  believe  I  am  putting  it  fairly  when  I  say 
that  there  are  three  or  four  that  have  not 
said  anything  one  way  or  another.  Still 
the  chairman  was  able  to  get  agreement 
of  between  75  and  80  percent  of  the  em- 
ployees to  agree  to  this  arrangement. 

Now.  il"  I  have  misstated  it,  I  will  stand 
con-ected,  but  I  believe  I  have  stated  it 
about  as  fairly  as  I  could  to  the  commit- 
tee. 

Tliis  is  where  we  are  today,  and  this  is 
why  the  chairman  and  I  stand  for  this 
bill  as  it  is.  We  think  that  an  agreement 
was  made.  We  believe  it  is  as  fair  as  we 
could  get,  and  we  got  it  out  here  so  that 
th3se  57,000  employees,  beginning  on 
October  1,  are  gouig  to  be  able  to  receive 
this  additional  money. 

Now,  there  have  been  some  objections 
raised  by  others,  may  I  say,  than  the  12 
unions  who  are  members  of  the  railway 
brotherhood  organization — the  railway 
executives  labor  group.  But  what  is  the 
story  with  reference  to  the  number  of  all 
the  railroad  employee  agreements  that 
have  been  reached  with  reference  to 
mandatory  retirement?  This  is  a  sum- 
mary as  of  Upve^TiSeri  1967  relating  to 
coUectii'^  "Bargaming  agreements  pro- 
~t?Id&ig  for  compulsory  retirement  at  spec- 
ified agencies.  Here  is  the  list  of  them. 


Some  of  these  are  now  objecting  to  this 
bill  who  have  already  entered  into  agree- 
ments. Practically  everyone  of  the  19 
brotherhoods  requires  all  of  its  own  offi- 
cers to  retire  at  age  65.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  brotherhood  out  of  the  19  that 
does  not  compel  its  own  officers  to  retire 
at  65.  Here  are  the  number — let  me  read 
them  to  you  although  I  shall  not  read 
all  of  them  because  there  are  more  than 
19  brotherhoods  involved  as  well  as  some 
others.  But  these  include  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers,  age  70. 
66;  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men and  Enginemen,  age  70,  45:  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and  Brake- 
men,  age  70,  35;  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen,  age  70.  55. 

I  shall  not  read  them  all.  However, 
there  is  a  total  of  506  separate  agree- 
ments by  railroad  brotherhoods  them- 
selves that  have  compulsory  retirement. 

Ml'.  Chairman,  here  is  a  letter  which 
some  of  you  have  seen,  but  I  want  to 
read  it  to  you  because  this  is  the  guts 
of  who  supports  this  bill.  It  is  from  the 
National  Railway  Labor  Conference,  1225 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC: 

Re  H  R  13300 — Supplemental  Annuities  .md 
Mandatory  Retirement. 
De.^r  Congressman-:  H  R.  13300  has  been 
reported  f.ivorably  by  Chairman  Harley  O. 
Staggers  for  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  and  is  scheduled 
to  come  to  the  floor  on  Tuesday,  September 
30,  1069.  The  bill  is  of  immense  Importance 
to  the  railroad  industry  and  railroad  em- 
ployses.  We  hope  you  will  give  It  your  full 
support. 

H.R.  13300  is  the  product  of  extended  col- 
lective bargaining.  It  represents  a  balancing 
of  the  sometimes  conflicting  Interests  of 
management  and  labor  and  achieves  four 
objectives: 

Establishes  supplemental  annuities  nn  a 
permanent  basis  for  the  first  time. 

Makes  the  carriers  responsible  for  the  full 
funding  of  the  program  which  involves  sub- 
st.Hntially  increased  taxes  upon  them  to  meet 
the  aurrent  deficit. 

Provides  for  mandatory  retirement  of  rall- 
ro.ad  personnel  over  age  70  with  a  scale-down 
to  .^ge  65  over  six  years. 

Extends  the  present  moratorium  on 
changes  in  the  program  from  October  1971 
to  July  1975. 

In  collective  bargaining,  each  side  has  to 
give  a  little  and  this  is  what  has  occurred 
here.  H.R.  13300  has  the  full  support  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  and  Steam- 
ship Clerks,  Freight  Handlers.  Express  and 
Station  Employees;  the  Brotherhood  of  Main- 
tenance of  Way  Employees  and  the  United 
TranEportatlon  Union,  representing  75  to 
80'"  of  all  railroad  employees.  The  carriers 
favor  its  passage  even  though  it  will  involve 
their  contributing  over  three  quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars  within  the  first  six  years. 

Despite  the  breadth  of  committee-union- 
management  support,  a  few  unions  repre- 
senting a  minority  of  the  railroad  workers 
would  have  the  Congress  undo  the  collecti-,e 
agreement  of  the  substantial  majority  of  in- 
terested parties.  The  arguments  of  this  mi- 
nority have  failed  to  convince  their  brothers 
and  the  House  Committee  members  Now 
they  are  attempting  to  appeal  to  emotion  in 
seeking  to  label  the  bill  as  "yellow  dog" 
legislation  There  is  no  merit  to  the  claim  as 
demonstrated  In  the  enclosed  memorandum. 
Please  ca£t  your  vote  for  the  sound  product 
of  collective  bargaining.  H.R  13300  as  re- 
ported by  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee. 
Yours  very  truly. 
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When  we  get  into  the  House,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  intend  to  put  that  in  the 
Record. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  you  just  one 
more  thing  in  winding  up.  Back  in  1934 — 
and  that  is  a  long  ways  back,  before 
many  of  us  were  Members  of  this  body — 
the  committee  noted  that  in  1934  the 
Railway  Labor  Executives  Association — 
the  Rail'A'ay  Labor  Executives  Associa- 
tion— which  represents  all  of  these  19 
brotherhoods,  petitioned  the  Congress  to 
enact  railway  retirement  legislation  pro- 
viding for  pensions  to  all  of  their  em- 
ployees with  specified  service,  and  re- 
quiring mandatory  retirement  of  all  em- 
ployees at  the  age  of  65  years.  ThLs  legis- 
lation w-as  enacted  as  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1935.  and  its  constitu- 
tionality was  immediately  attacked  by 
certain  railroads. 

The  Railway  Labor  Executives  Associ- 
ation— the  Railway  Labor  Executives  As- 
sociation— vigorously  defended  this  leg- 
islation in  court,  citing  numerous  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  mandatory  re- 
tirement, including  safety  of  our  rail- 
load  operations  through  insuring  a 
younger  work  force,  plus  improvement  in 
employees'  morale. 

Although  the  legislation  was  held  un- 
constitutional on  other  grounds,  and  was 
therefore  stricken  down,  the  court's  opin- 
ion did  not  contest  the  validity  for  this 
reason  as  a  basis  for  requiring  manda- 
tory retirement  of  employees. 

In  recommending  the  compulsory  re- 
tirement provisions  of  this  legislation, 
the  committee  has  also  considered  the 
recommendations  of  the  Presidential 
Railroad  Commission  which  from  1960 
through  1962  investigated  virtually  every 
facet  of  the  rules  governing  operating 
railroad  employees.  Based  upon  that  in- 
vestigation, the  Commission  recom- 
mended a  new  national  retirement  rule 
for  mandatory  separation  of  operating 
employees  at  70  years  of  age  with  a  scale- 
down  provision  over  5  years  to  65  years 
of  age.  The  Commission  found  that  man- 
datory retirement  would  "facilitate  or- 
derly adjustment  to  the  declining  man- 
power requirements  for  operating  em- 
ployees." The  proposed  legislation  would 
implement  the  recommendation  of  the 
Presidential  Railroad  Commission.  There 
is  included  as  appendix  B  of  this  report 
a  copy  of  the  pertinent  provisions  and 
recommendations  of  the  report  of  the 
Presidential  Railroad  Commission  of 
February  1962. 

I  have  tried  to  present  this  to  you  as 
I  understand  it.  There  may  be  some  dif- 
ferences, probably  from  amendments 
that  arise,  but  may  I  say  to  you  that 
the  chairman  worked  hard  on  this  bill. 
I  am  willing  to  give  him  full  credit  for 
working  on  a  compromise  which  could 
get  out  to  the  lioor  of  this  House  so  that 
my  colleagues  could  vote  on  this  impor- 
tant legislation  which  is  so  necessarj-  to 
the  employees  who  are  now  retired,  and 
there  are  upwards  of  60,000  of  them. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 


as  the  second  ranking  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation.  I  can 
testify  to  the  accuracy  of  the  remarks 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
Springer  )  has  just  made.  He  has  spelled 
out  in  detail  what  is  involved  in  this 
legislation. 

I  am  in  almost  continual  contact  with 
the  railroad  brotherhoods,  and  they  are 
extremely  favorable  to  this  legislation, 
and  are  very  much  opposed  to  any  crip- 
pling amendments  that  might  be  offered. 
The  legislation  has  my  full  support  as  it 
is  presented  here  today,  and  I,  too,  hope 
that  there  wiU  be  no  crippling  amend- 
ments adopted,  and  I  hope  that  the  bill 
will  pass. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  %ield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the 
Members  who  are  here  today  in  the  Com- 
mittee will  all  agree,  whether  they  are 
for  or  against  the  bill,  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  has  given  us  a  very 
fair  and  objective  explanation  of  the  bili. 
At  least  now  we  know  what  we  are  going 
to  vote  on,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  kind  words. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his  ex- 
planation of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  13300,  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937.  The  continuation 
of  the  Government's  obligation  to  re- 
tired railroad  workers  in  an  absolute  ne- 
cps.sity  lor  the  well-being  of  many  fam- 
ilies in  my  district  as  well  as  those  other 
railroad  people  acros.s  the  Nation. 

When  the  present  act  was  last  fimded. 
miscalculations  were  made  in  estimating 
the  cost  of  benefits  and  the  total  rev- 
enue that  would  be  paid  into  the  ac- 
count. Back  in  1966  it  was  estimated  that 
the  total  number  of  beneficiaries  as  of 
April  1969.  would  number  approximately 
44.000.  On  that  basis  it  was  anticipated 
that  the  proposed  tax  on  the  carriers  of 
2  cents  per  man-hour  would  provide  suf- 
ficient funds  to  finance  the  program 
through  October  1971.  leaving  a  balance 
slightly  in  excess  of  SI  million. 

That  has  not  been  the  actual  result. 
Retirements  are  up  about  30  percent 
with  57,000  beneficiaries  instead  of  the 
expected  44,000.  In  addition,  overall  em- 
ployment has  been  below  estimates,  thus 
feeding  less  revenue  into  the  accoimts. 
We  are  now  faced  with  exhaustion  of 
funds.  The  present  bill  will  remedy  these 
defects  and  provide  funding  for  several 
more  years. 

In  urging  the  adoption  of  this  legisla- 
tion it  is  gratifying  to  know  we  have 
the  agreement  of  the  carriers  to  extend 
the  pension  program  from  October  31, 
1971,  to  June  30,  1975.  This  means  new 
assurance  to  our  railroad  families  and 
financial  solvency  for  many  retired 
workers. 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Adams',  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  will  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  5-minute  rule  offer 
an  amendment  to  strike  section  2  of  this 
bill.  When  I  finish  my  remarks.  I  will  dis- 
tribute copies  to  both  sides  and  they  will 
be  available  here  for  those  who  wish  to 
see  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  this  first, 
that  the  problem  we  arrive  at  with  this 
bill  is  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion an  agreement  was  attempted  to 
be  made  between  labor  and  management 
on  how  to  handle  the  problem  of  supple- 
mental annuities  and  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  make  an  agreement.  Therefore, 
what  is  involved,  in  my  mind,  is  to  pro- 
tect the  collective  bargaining  ,sy.stem. 

I  happen  to  favor  early  retirement  for 
people  who  are  involved  in  industry.  But 
this  should  be  bargained  for  between  the 
parties  who  are  involved.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  there 
are  from  500  to  600  bargaining  agree- 
ments, and  I  think  probably  there  will 
be  more  on  the  subject  of  retirement. 

But  that  is  not  what  is  involved,  in  my 
mind.  My  amendment  is  very  simple.  It 
strikes  out  the  compulsorj-  retirement 
and  it  strikes  out  the  portions  of  the  bill 
that  provide  for  conti-acts  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis  between  management  and 
individual  employees  to  detei-mine 
whether  they  can  continue  to  work. 

Some  people  refer  to  this  as  a  yellow 
dog  contract.  It  is  similar  to  that.  It  is 
an  individually  negotiated  contract  l)e- 
tween  a  man  and  an  employer  as  to 
whether  he  can  continue  to  work  beyond 
a  certain  age. 

The  problem  with  this,  and  I  am  not 
critical  of  the  parties  who  have  been  in- 
volved in  trying  to  settle  this.  I  am  not 
critical  either  of  the  unions  who  favor 
this  for  their  membership — nor  of  those 
who  oppose  it.  This  is  their  right.  This 
is  their  duty,  to  repre.sent  their  member- 
ship. 

But  as  is  stated  in  the  committee  re- 
port on  page  5,  so  you  will  be  \ery  clear 
as  to  what  I  am  moving  to  strike,  it  says 
this: 

The  committee  has  therefore  adopted  what 
it  considers  to  be  the  best  of  a  series  of  un- 
pleasant alternatives,  and  recommends  to  the 
Hou.se  the  imposed  settlement  terms  provided 
in  the  bill  reported  herewith. 

Tnen  it  goes  on  to  say ; 

The  committee  anticipates  that  there  will 
be  a  number  of  objections  made  to  various 
provisions  of  this  legislation. 

So,  contrary-  to  w-hat  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  said,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee knew  at  the  time  of  writing  the 
report  that  there  was  going  to  be  trou- 
ble with  regard  to  this  bill — and  that 
trouble  wo'ald  exist  precisely  in  the  area 
which  I  am  moving  to  strike. 

Now.  if  the  amendment  I  am  offering 
is  agreed  to  by  ihe  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  it  will  not  affect  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  bill.  The  supplemental  an- 
nuities will  be  paid.  The  bill  w-111  move 
to  the  Senate.  All  of  the  other  provisions 
will  remain  the  same  except  the  provi- 
sion to  compel  retirement  at  age  70  and 
the  provisions  that  provide  for  another 
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violation  of  collective  bargaining,  which 
is  individual  contracts  between  employer 
and  employee. 

I  rise  to  make  this  amendment  on  a 
matter  of  principle  of  protecting  col- 
lective bargaining  in  this  fashion.  It  is 
the  same  fight  some  of  us  made  2  or  3 
years  ago  when  we  had  the  compulsory 
arbitration  procedure  required  in  order 
to  bring  the  railroads  back  into  opera- 
tion in  the  country. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing 
for  this  Congress  to  move  in  on  collec- 
tive bargaining,  which  is  involved  in  most 
of  the  settlements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  offer  this  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  section  2  when  the 
bill  is  being  considered  for  amendment 
under  the  5-mlnute  rule. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  KUYKENDALL). 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  this  legislation  was  first  presented 
to  the  committee,  I  believe  almost  half 
the  committee  very  strongly  told  wit- 
nesses  from  both  management  and  labor 
that* we  considered  this  a  matter  for  col- 
lective bargaining.  We  rather  admon- 
ished both  sides  for  even  being  before 
the  committee  until  they  had  arrived  at 
some  sort  of  settlement,  and  the  dead- 
lock that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Springer)  spoke  of  was  actually  the 
reason  that  both  sides,  management  and 
labor,  went  back  to  their  own  businesses 
and  arrived  at  a  collective-bargaining 
decision. 

Not  having  been  a  member  of  a  labor 
union,  but  understanding  that  a  labor 
union  would  operate  with  democratic 
processes,  as  most  other  organizations 
do,  I  am  quite  sure  that  they  never 
dreamed  of  getting  unanimity,  and  it 
does  not  require  unanimity,  for  a  bill  to 
pass  this  House  or  for  anybody  to  gel 
elected. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  both  manage- 
ment and  labor  for  having  arrived  at  a 
decision  of  between  75  to  80  percent  of 
all  railroad  employees,  and  100  percent 
of  management  to  accept  a  contribution 
of  100  percent  in  this  free  contribution— 
100  percent — not  1  cent  is  coming  out  of 
an  employee's  pocket. 

I  ask  every  one  of  my  colleagues  to 
consider:  Do  you  know  of  any  other 
place  in  American  business  that  the  in- 
dustry contributes  100  percent  of  an  an- 
nuity and  does  not  have  the  right  to 
require  that  the  terms  of  the'  annuity  be 
set  to  where  they  can  anticipate  what 
their  obligation  will  be?  This  is  all  the 
quid  pro  quo  that  industry  is  asking,  and 
that  is  that  we  be  allowed,  since  they 
have  made  an  open-end  agreement,  an 
agreement  to  perpetuity,  that  they  ac- 
cept this  obligation,  an  obligation  that 
between  now  and  1975  will  amount  to 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars,  with- 
out a  cent  being  contributed  by  the  em- 
ployee. All  they  are  asking  is  that  they 
not  be  faced  with  another  situation,  like 
the  one  we  are  in  right  now,  of  grave 
miscalculation.  Everyone  is  innocent  in 
this  mess;  we  are  in  it  now  because  of 
gross  miscalculation. 

So  all  they  are  asking  is  that  they  be 
allowed  to  anticipate,  to  know  for  sure 
what  their  obligation  is  going  to  be,  and 
ask  for  a  retirement  on  a  compulsory 


scale  like  every  other  business  I  know  of 
does  when  they  contribute  the  full 
amount.  I  think  this  is  something  that 
we  owe  to  the  collective-bargaining 
process  because  we  as  members  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee asked  that  the  parties  involved  go 
back  to  their  businesses  and  come  back 
to  us  with  a  settlement.  They  have  done 
this.  It  is  not  unanimous,  and  I  have 
never  thought  that  in  a  democratic 
process  unanimity  was  required.  So  this 
is  a  decision  made  jointly. 

I  think  we  owe  it  to  the  collective-bar- 
gaining process  to  accept  their  decision. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Moss). 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  leader  recalled 
the  time  in  1934  when  the  railway  labor 
executives  wanted  retirement  at  65.  1934 
was  a  different  era.  The  economic  pres- 
sures were  vastly  different  than  they  are 
today,  and  there  were  many  urging  the 
Congress  that  throughout  this  Nation 
everyone  be  required  to  retire  earlier  in 
order  to  create  job  opportimities. 

So  I  think  that  the  reference  is  not 
germane  to  the  question  before  us  today. 
Really  the  question  we  have  before  us 
today  is  whether  or  not  it  Is  the  business 
of  Congress  to  determine  by  law  the  re- 
tirement policies  of  private  industry. 
There  is  no  other  instance  where  we  set 
the  age  of  retirement  by  statute.  There 
are  instances  where  regulatory  agencies 
in  the  name  of  safety  have  set  a  maxi- 
mum age  for  retirement,  but  the  Con- 
gress is  being  asked  to  set  an  age  here 
which  is  ultimately  at  least  5  years  sooner 
than  we  require  of  our  own  employees. 
It  will  average  at  least  5  years  sooner 
than  is  required  of  the  employees  of  most 
State  and  municipal  governments. 

I  cannot  for  the  Uf e  of  me  imderstand 
the  rationale  behind  the  idea  that  for 
some  reason  railroad  workers  are  differ- 
ent from  any  other  industrial  employees. 
We  have  denied  them  the  right  to  fully 
explore  the  power  of  collective  bargain- 
ing by  mandating  settlements,  and  we 
are  doing  further  violence  to  free  collec- 
tive-bargaining processes  if  we  adopt 
today  this  legislation  which  would  im- 
pose a  mandatory  retirement  at  65. 

If  it  is  good  for  the  railroad  industry, 
maybe  we  should  look  at  it  for  the  courts, 
and  maybe  we  should  look  at  it  for  the 
Members  of  this  body  itself.  After  all, 
there  are  a  great  many  of  these  employ- 
ees who  work  in  skills  which  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  scarce.  Many  of  the 
shopcraft  workers  are  able  and  vigoroiis 
at  the  age  of  65 — able  to  continue  for 
another  5  years  of  employment — and  I 
do  not  think  they  should  be  denied  that 
right,  and  I  do  not  think  it  should  become 
a  matter  of  the  old  "yellow-dog"  agree- 
ment where  the  individual  enters  into  his 
private,  cosy  arrangement  with  his  em- 
ployer regardless  of  the  nature  of  agree- 
ments which  might  exist  between  his  own 
organization  and  that  employer. 

I  think  it  is  perfectly  proper  if  by  vol- 
untary action  the  workers  and  their  rep- 
sentatives  arrive  at  these  many  collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements  and  set  the 
age  at  65.  or  a  lesser  age  if  that  is  de- 
sirable— but  at  least  it  would  be  done  by 
free  men  and  not  under  the  compulsion 


of  law,  and  it  is  to  that  I  direct  my 
strongest  objections. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  at  this 
point  I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ottinger),  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
we  are  being  asked  to  do  here  today  is 
legislate  a  matter  which  ought  to  be  the 
subject  of  collective  bargaining  between 
the  employers  and  the  workers. 

The  chief  evil  of  the  legislation  whicii 
comes  before  us  is  that  we  are  establish- 
ing by  law  a  compulsory  retirement  sys- 
tem. I  agree  with  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington,  and  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California, 
that  what  the  unions  representing  many 
of  the  employees  have  agreed  to  here 
and  what  our  worthy  and  distinguished 
chairman  has  worked  out  in  this  bill  is 
done  in  the  best  of  good  faith  and  out 
of  consideration  for  those  employees  who 
are  receiving  supplemental  annuities  and 
who  very  genuinely  will  be  hurt  if  those 
annuities  are  not  extended.  All  of  us  want 
to  assure  that  these  retired  employees 
will  not  lose  their  supplemental  benefits. 
But  the  price  that  is  being  asked  to  ex- 
tend those  annuities  is.  in  our  opinion, 
just  simply  too  great. 

I  think  it  is  not  accurate,  as  the  com- 
mittee report  states,  and  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  our  com- 
mittee has  stated,  that  the  unions  repre- 
senting 75  to  80  percent  of  the  employees 
have  agreed  to  this  arrangement.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  many  of  the 
employees  of  imions  who  entered  into 
that  agreement  represent  many  non- 
railroad  employees  who  are  coimted  as  a 
part  of  establishing  that  percentage,  and 
there  are  a  great  many  railroad  workers 
who  are  not  represented  and  who  vio- 
lently disagree. 

The  dissenting  unions  tell  me  in  pomt 
of  fact,  less  than  50  percent  of  the  rail- 
road workers  are  actually  represented 
among  those  unions  that  did  agree  to  this 
arrangement. 

A  miscalculation  in  computing  the 
supplemental  pension  fimd  was  referred 
to  by  my  colleague  and  good  friend  from 
Tennessee.  That  miscalculation  came 
about  in  large  part  because  the  railroads, 
as  we  all  know,  have  been  at  a  very  rapid 
rate  discontinuing  passenger  railroad 
service  all  over  the  United  States,  so  they 
have  been  in  a  position  of  retiring  a 
great  many  more  employees  than  were 
originally  contemplated  when  the  agree- 
ment was  first  put  into  effect.  The  exces- 
sive retirements  are  clearly  the  result  of 
management  actions. 

The  railroad  industry  happens  to  have 
a  great  nimiber  of  long-term  employees, 
employees  who  have  worked  for  the  rail- 
roads for  a  great  number  of  years.  It  -vill 
be  an  unusual  hardship  for  them  to  have 
the  mandatory  retirement  age  of  70, 
sinking  down  to  age  65. 

F\u-thermore,  the  employers — the  rail- 
roads— are  going  to  be  able  to  use  the  so- 
called  "yellow-dog"  provision  of  this  bill 
which  allows  the  railroads  to  keep  on 
those  employees  they  want  to  favor,  to 
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whipsaw  the  employees  and  put  undue 
and  lonreasonable  pressure  upon  them 
to  conform  to  policies  with  which  they 
may  very  strongly  disagree. 

This  is  no  supposition.  This  is  a  fact 
that  at  the  present  time  exists.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  nonagreeing 
unions  are  violently  opposed  to  our  go- 
ing ahead  and  imposing  this  on  their 
employees. 

The  "yellow-dog"  provision  is  a  classic 
provision  used  to  undermine  unions.  It 
permits  the  companies  to  deal  directly 
with  the  individual  employees  it  wants 
to  keep  on  and  make  its  own  terms  and 
conditions  with  respect  to  those  em- 
ployees, completely  eliminating  any  deal- 
ing with  the  unions  whatsoever. 

Overall,  I  believe  this  does  not  repre- 
sent the  best  interest  of  the  employees. 
It  is  bad  legislation.  The  Adams  amend- 
ment should  be  agreed  to  or  the  entire 
bill  defeated. 

Mr.  KinrKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
am  I  to  understand  from  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  he  would  rather 
have  no  annuity  at  all  for  these  many 
railroad  people  than  to  have  retirement 
at  age  70? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  the  alternative.  I  said  these  parties 
ought  to  be  sent  back  to  make  an  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  the  annuities  for 
these  57.000  people. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman knows  this  legislation  is  the  result 
of  the  parties  being  sent  back  to  arrive 
at  an  agreement. 

May  I  ask  another  question?  Has 
there  been  any  doubt  in  any  negotiation 
of  the  willingness  of  the  railroads  to  pay 
this  annuity  ? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  They  are  willing  to 
pay  it  provided  they  can  get  the  "yellow- 
dog"  provision,  and  provided  they  can  re- 
quire employees  to  retire  at  age  65. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  will  ask  another 
question.  Does  the  gentleman  know  of 
any  industry  in  America  that  pays  a  100- 
percent  volimtary  annuity  that  does  not 
have  a  mandatory  retirement?  Does  he 
know  any  other  industry? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  do  not  know  of  anj' 
example  except  by  collective  bargaining 
agreements.  I  certainly  know  of  no  situa- 
tion in  which  the  Government  has  im- 
posed retirement  upon  the  employees. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  The  gentleman 
has  answered  his  owti  question.  This  is  a 
collective-bargaining  agreement. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

This  is  very  Interesting,  because  the 
words  "yellow  dog"  contract  are  being 
thrown  around  here  vei"y  freely.  I  believe 
this  body  ought  to  imderstand  what  is 
involved  and  exactly  what  a  "yellow 
dog"  contract  is. 

I  am  speaking  from  a  memorandum 
from  the  National  Labor  Railway  Con- 
ference. I  am  reading  from  page  1,  Sep- 
tember 1969: 

The  ■"Yellow  Doc"  Contract  ARCuiurNT  Is  .^ 
"'Red  Herring" 

The  ijse  of  the  epithet  ""yellow  dog"  is  an 
attempt  to  win  by  an  appeal  to  emotions  what 


these  opponents  know  tbey  will  loee  if  the 
legislation  is  judged  on  its  merits.  One  only 
has  to  loolt  t>ehlnd  the  label  to  recognize  the 
total  emptlneee  of  this  new  claim. 

Plrst,  there  Is  no  "'yellow  dog"  Issue  pre- 
sented by  HJi.  13300.  Webster's  Dictionary 
defines  a  "yellow  dog"  contract  as : 

"A  oontmot  of  employment  in  which  the 
worker  agrees  not  to  Join  a  labor  union  and 
which,  tradltlonaUy,  is  terminated  if  he  does 
Join." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  the 
context  of  the  gentleman  up  here,  be- 
cause it  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  this  deflnltlon.  Reading  further: 

Subsection  (k)(2)  does  not  authorize  the 
making  of  "yellow  dog"  contracts,  nor  does 
it  change  Section  2  ( Fourth )  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  which  outlaws  the  oondltlonlng 
of  employment  on  the  basis  of  union  or  non- 
union membership  or  Section  -J  (Tenth) 
which  provides  heavy  fines  for  rtolatlons  of 
Section  2  ( Fourth ) . 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  jield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  *  Mr.  Adams  > . 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say 
briefly  in  reply  that  I  am  not  categoriz- 
ing the  contracts  iri  one  way  or  another, 
but  I  merely  call  the  Members'  atten- 
tion to  paragraph  2  on  page  3,  which 
provides  for  individual  employees  mak- 
ing written  agreements  with  their  em- 
ployer in  order  to  continue  their  em- 
ployment. It  is  pro\'ided  that  this  is  at 
the  discretion  of  the  employer  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  wants  to  enter  into 
this  agreement.  We  can  define  it  or  call 
it  whatever  you  wish  but  I  think  that 
provision  is  very  dangerous  to  Ameri- 
can labor  relations. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  in 
closing. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  men- 
tioned the  part  of  the  bill  relating  to 
an  agreement  permitting  employees  to 
remain  after  retirement  age.  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  has  an  amendment 
to  modify  this  part.  I  think  perhaps  I 
would  be  amenable  to  such  an  amend- 
ment if  it  is  the  one  that  he  spoke  to  me 
about  before. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  like  to  say 
this:  I  had  no  part  in  any  of  these  nego- 
tiations. The  ver>'  essence  of  what  is 
brought  here  today  was  negotiated  with 
75  to  80  percent  of  the  employees  and 
their  unions  with  management.  It  is  a 
collective-bargaining  agreement.  The 
parties  brought  this  to  the  Congress. 
The  Congress  is  not  instituting  this  or 
saying  what  shall  be  done,  but  is  only 
bringing  out  what  has  been  brought 
to  us  through  collective  bargaining 
between  employees  and  employers. 

Not  one  suggestion  that  I  know  of  has 
been  made  by  Congress  in  any  way  here. 
There  is  not  the  dotting  of  an  "i"  or  the 
crossing  of  a  "t"  here  that  was  done  by 
the  Congress.  It  is  our  right  to  do  it  if 
wo  choose,  and  of  course  we  have  the 
power — I  will  assure  you  of  that — but 
this  bill  is  the  result  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

Another  thing  that  has  been  said  is 
that  this  bill  will  hurt  the  regular  rail- 
road retirement  fund.  The  bill  does  not 
in  any  way  apply  t-o  the  regular  rail- 
road retirement  fund  so  far  as  the  funds 
that  come  out  of  it  or  funds  allocated 
to  it.  The  bill  does  affect  the  fund  in- 


directly, through  some  costs  arising  out 
of  increased  retirements,  but  not  by  law 
in  any  way  does  the  bill  affect  It  di- 
rectly. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
by  one  Member  who  said  he  was  told 
recently  that  if  a  man  were  hired  and  he 
was  41  years  of  age  and  he  worked  vmtll 
he  was  65,  he  would  not  get  any  regular 
retirement  money.  He  would  not  get  this 
annuity  in  that  case,  but  he  would  get 
his  regular  railroad  retirement  benefits. 
This  bill  does  not  affect  the  regular  pro- 
gram In  any  way.  In  this  bill  that  was 
brought  to  the  Congress  management 
said,  'We  will  pay  this  additional  pen- 
sion into  perpetuity." 

This  progi-am  will  continue  from  now 
Into  the  imknown.  The  Congress  can  see 
who  made  this  agreement,  and  can  see 
that  it  was  made  volimtarily.  No  one 
forced  them  into  doing  this.  This  is  a 
volimtarj'  agreement. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  the  next  7 
years  the  railroads  will  pay  out  $775  mil- 
lion. Of  course,  there  are  some  who  will 
say  the  railroads  will  benefit  that  much. 
I  am  not  going  into  that  side  of  it;  there 
are  two  sides  to  all  stories. 

Also,  it  has  been  said  that  this  change 
of  compulsor>-  letirement  has  nothing  to 
do  with  our  modem  age. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  the  President's  Rail- 
road Commission  in  the  period  between 
1960  and  1962  came  out  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  this  should  be  compul- 
sorj'  all  over  the  United  States  in  all  of 
these  unions. 

Further,  the  argument  has  been  made, 
however,  that  this  may  apply  to  unions 
in  other  industries.  This  law  is  separate 
imto  itself.  Any  other  laws  dealing  with 
problems  of  this  nature  will  be  written 
in  another  committee,  in  the  different 
committees  that  have  to  do  with  other 
unions.  This  is  a  different  program,  this 
railroad  retirement  bill  and  other  rail- 
road laws,  in  that  they  come  imder  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  We  do  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  labor  disputes 
except  in  the  railroad  and  airline  indus- 
tr>'  and  we  do  not  imdertake  to  make 
laws  in  any  other  area. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  opponents  of  this 
measure  say  that  it  will  set  a  precedent. 
I  do  not  think  it  will.  But  if  there  is  a 
precedent,  it  looks  to  me  as  though  the 
precedent,  if  any.  has  been  set  in  nego- 
tiations that  have  led  to  the  existing 
agreements,  over  500  of  them,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  one. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  do  not  want  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  to  for- 
get that  this  was  a  collective-ba:-gaining 
result  which  was  brought  here  to  the 
floor.  I  certainly  have  not  proposed  any- 
thing. If  this  were  compulsory  legisla- 
tion originating  here  in  the  House,  I 
would  vote  "No."  However,  it  has  been 
brought  here  by  the  representatives  of 
labor  and  management  and  we  are  just 
bringing  it  to  the  Congress. 

At  this  time  I  would  be  glad  to  answer 
any  refutations  or  anything  else  that 
anyone  has  to  say  about  this  because 
these  are  the  facts  as  I  know  them  and 
as  I  have  observed  them. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield 'r" 
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Mr.  STAGGERS  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  able 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  is  precisely  cor- 
rect in  this  matter. 

I  think  we  should  all  remember  this: 
This  legislation  is  not  the  creation  of 
our  committee.  The  legislation  is  merely 
the  codification  of  a  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  reached  by  100  percent  of 
management  and  75  to  80  percent  of  the 
employees.  This  is  their  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  would  try  to 
amend  or  defeat  this  legislation  unfor- 
tunately, and  I  am  sure  unwittingly,  are 
attempting  to  change  that  which  was 
agreed  to  through  collective  bargaining. 
That  Is  tragic,  is  it  not?  They  speak  in 
one  instance  to  the  effect  that  they  want 
to  protect  collective  bargaining,  but  yet 
they  are  asking  us  right  now  to  defeat 
collective  bargaining.  Why?  To  defeat 
the  will  of  75  to  80  percent  of  the  em- 
ployees and  yield  to  the  will  of  the  mi- 
nority? The  chairman  is  eminently  cor- 
rect. 9e.has  placed  it  in  its  proper  per- 
spective. 

Do  we  want  to  amend  or  overturn  this 
agreement  which  was  reached  through 
collective  bargaining  and  refuse  to  ratify 
that  which  they  have  agreed  to?  Do  you 
believe  that  is  the  way  to  do  it — strike 
down  collective  bargaining?  Let  us  not 
forget  about  the  will  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  in  an  effort  to  appease  the 
minority. 

If  that  is  what  you  want,  then  you  go 
along  with  the  opponents  who  would 
defeat  this  bill.  However.  I  urge  you  to 
support  the  bill  and  I  applaud  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Frankly,  our  com- 
mittee urged  the  parties  involved  to  get 
together  and  engage  in  collective  bar- 
gaining, which  they  did.  It  would  be 
tragic  if  we  undone  what  they  have 
worked  out  through  collective  bargain- 
ing. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  that  in  the  commit- 
tee we  simply  were  at  an  impasse.  This 
bill  could  not  be  moved.  Here  were 
57.000  retirees  who  simply  were  not  going 
to  get  any  money  by  October  1— perhaps 
in  October — but  at  the  latest  November 
1969,  not  a  nickel  of  supplemental  pen- 
sions. 

The  chairman,  and  I  think  all  of  us 
who  worked  on  this  matter  in  the  com- 
mittee, did  our  best  to  stay  out  of  this 
thing  and  let  management  and  labor 
settle   this  problem. 

I  would  admit  that  the  chairman  en- 
couraged both  sides  at  every  turn  that 
there  was  in  the  road  to  come  to  an 
agreement.  The  situation  simply  became 
one  that  was  desperate.  I  think  both  la- 
bor and  management  realized  that  it  was 
a  desperate  situation.  Labor  certainly 
did  not  want  to  leave  these  halls  with- 
out getting  for  their  retirees  what  they 
thought  they  ought  to  have.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  railroad  management  wanted 
to  accept  the  responsibihty  of  seeing  that 


these  people  did  not  get  this  money  due 
to  a  miscalculation  which  we  had  2  years 
ago. 

So  we  at  the  leadership  level  did  every- 
thing we  could  to  bring  these  two  parties 
together,  but  in  the  end  these  two  parties 
made  the  agreement  and  came  back  to  us 
and  said:  "This  is  our  agreement." 

Now,  we  had  management  on  one  side, 
and  we  had  75  to  80  percent  of  labor  on 
the  other  side. 

I  do  not  know  that  you  can  get 
everybody  together  on  every  single 
facet  of  a  piece  of  legislation  that  comes 
before  this  body,  but  this  is  just  as  near 
as  we  could  get  everybody  together,  and 
that  is  the  way  it  comes  to  you.  And  that 
is  collective  bargaining  as  best  I  know 
how  to  make  it,  because  it  was  brought  to 
us  by  both  parties,  and  it  was  brought 
out  to  this  floor  at  the  request  of  both 
parties.  And  for  that  reason  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  a  fine  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Certainly  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STAGGEFIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  contribution 
and  his  cooperation,  not  only  on  this 
legislation,  but  on  other  legislation  which 
has  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  our  Nation. 
I  would  like  to  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
regard  to  those  who  are  opposing  this 
legislation,  that  certainly  they  have  a 
perfect  right  to  do  so.  I  know  that  in 
some  areas  Members  have  an  over- 
whelming number  of  constitutents  who 
oppose  this  bill,  and  so  it  is  their  duty  to 
oppose  it  on  this  floor  because  they  have 
to  represent  their  own  constituency.  I  am 
trying  to  look  at  it  from  the  overall  pic- 
ture across  this  Nation,  involving  a  bill 
that  has  been  brought  to  us.  What  we 
have  today  is  a  bill  supported  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  majority  of  employees, 
and  by  management.  I  think  the  House 
should  be  guided  by  the  wishes  of  the 
majority. 

'Mr.  LANGEN  i at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Springer  )  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  > 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  being 
unable  to  apjjear  before  you  in  person 
today  because  of  a  prior  commitment  to 
view  the  progress  of  the  West  Central 
Minnesota  Resource  Conservation  and 
Development  project  in  my  district,  I 
offer  this  written  statement  in  support 
of  H.R.  13300.  As  pointed  out  in  the 
House  Report  No.  91-464  on  this  bill,  the 
Congress  has  a  moral  duty  to  see  that 
sufficient  funds  are  provided  to  allow 
payments  of  the  full  supplemental  re- 
tirement benefits  envisioned  under  Pub- 
lic Law  89-699  which  set  up  the  sup- 
plemental retirement  prograp^  H.R. 
13300  principally  insiu-es  thatrthe  sup- 
plemental retirement  benefits  will  be 
paid. 

There  are  very  few  people  who  will 
deny  that  the  railroad  retirees,  who 
worked  so  hard  to  build  this  great  coun- 
try from  a  frontier  land  to  the  wealthy 
and  imposing  Nation  that  it  is  today,  de- 
serve the  benefits  of  the  supplemental 
retirement  program.  The  Congress  said 
this  when  it  enacted  the  program  and 
ought  to  back  its  intention  in  this  field 
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by  seeing  that  sufficient  funds  are  made 
available  to  fulfill  the  intent  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Inflation,  which  is  a  fact  that  ever>' 
American  has  to  face  today,  makes  it 
imperative  that  these  supplemental  ben- 
efits be  continued.  These  railroad  work- 
ers are  placed  on  fixed  pensions  while 
the  general  value  of  the  dollar  decreases 
and  its  buying  power  diminishes.  How 
are  these  people,  who  worked  so  hard  for 
our  country,  to  survive  under  such  cir- 
cumstances? Even  if  we  are  able  to  stop 
inflation,  we  are  still  faced  with  the  in- 
flation  which   we  have  inherited   from 
the  previous  administration.  It  Is  amaz- 
ing  that   anyone   should   even  consider 
allowing  these  retired  railroad  workers 
to  live  on  the  meager  pensions  which 
some  of   them   now   receive.   Since  the 
passage  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar 
has  been  cut  by  more  than  50  percent 
Perhaps   the   most   convincing   argu- 
ment for  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  the 
fact  that  the  railroads  and  most  rail- 
road  workers  are  in   agreement  on  it. 
Seventy-five   to   eighty   percent   of   the 
current    active    railroad    employees    do 
favor  passage  of  this  bill,  a  fact  which 
would  call   for  congressional  action  in 
view  of  the  few  adamant  unions  which 
refuse  to  enter  into  such  an  agreement. 
The   railroads  have  agreed   to  pay  in- 
creased taxes  to  support  this  supplemen- 
tal   retirement   program,    realizing   the 
need  for  additional  income  to  pensioners 
in  this  age  of  nana  way  inflation. 

Not  only  do  I  offer  this  statement  In 
support  of  the  bill.  I  urge  everyone  of 
my  colleagues  present  to  vote  for,  and 
lend  his  support  to,  this  bill. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman  I  sup- 
port H.R.  13300  but  without  the  en- 
thusiasm I  would  have  if  the  effort  had 
succeeded  to  strike  section  II  pertaining 
to  mandator^'  retirement.  The  key  word 
here  is  "mandatory." 

Because  of  the  possibility  that  there 
may  be  no  rollcall  vote  on  whatever  mo- 
tion to  recommit  may  be  offered.  I  take 
this  means  to  state  for  the  record  that  I 
was  one  of  those  who  supported  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  the  effort  by  the 
gentleman      from      Washington       iMr. 
Adamsj  to  strike  all  of  section  II  of  H.R. 
1300,  and  one  of  the  60  who  sto.od  at  the 
time  of  the  division  vote  in  favor  of  his 
amendment  to  strike  out  the  provision 
for  mandatory  retirement.  It  was  and  is 
my  feeling  that  this  provision  may  do 
detriment  to  the  time-honored  principle 
of  collective  bargaining,  in  that  the  issue 
of  a  worker's  retirement  age  should  be 
a  matter  of  voluntary  agreement  between 
labor  and  management,  and  Congress 
should  not  intrude  upon  that  relation- 
ship. I  am  opposed  to  the  proposition  of 
legislative  retirement  in  private  industry. 
However,  we  are  all  hopeful  that  the 
passage  of  this  bill  containing  the  man- 
datorj'  provision  will  not  set  a  prece- 
dent that  a  man  cannot  work  when  he 
reaches  a  certain  age.  I  hope  the  chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  was  right  when  he  said 
the  provision  in  this  bill  applies  only  to 
a  unique  situation  in  the  railroad  indus- 
try which  has  been  agreed  upon  between 
the  railroads  and  the  railroad  employees 
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In  passing  I  wish  to  state  for  the  rec- 
ord that  for  years  I  have  supported  the 
effort  by  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles 
and  other  organizations  to  try  to  change 
our  national  attitudes  toward  those  who 
are  forced  into  retirement  simply  because 
they  have  attained  a  certain  age,  even 
though  his  or  her  skills  and  alertness 
have  not  in  any  way  been  impaired. 
Forced  retirement  is  wrong  simply  be- 
cause a  person  has  lived  long  enough  to 
celebrate  a  particular  number  of  birth- 
days. 

Unfortunately,  this  bill  is  not  sup- 
ported by  all  railway  employees.  Perhaps 
it  should  be  said  that  the  principle  of 
continuing  supplemental  annuities  is  fa- 
vored by  everyone,  but  the  mandatory 
retirement  is  opposed  by  some  of  the 
brotherhoods  and  the  shop  craft  unions. 

Our  office,  along  with  all  other  con- 
gressional offices,  has  received  a  large 
number  of  telegrams  in  the  past  2  or 
3  days.  They  have  been  from  friends, 
including  members  of  the  industrial 
unions.  We  have  received  telegrams 
from  the  building  and  construction 
trades  and  we  have  received  telegrams 
from  our  friends  who  are  members  of 
the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists. All  of  these  telegrams  contain 
expressions  of  opposition  because  of  the 
provision  of  legislated  compulsory  retire- 
ment. 

The  point  that  should  be  emphasized 
is  that  all  of  these  telegrams  have 
reached  our  office  either  today  or  yester- 
day or  over  this  past  weekend.  This  last- 
minute  opposition  came  after  a  time 
when  most  of  us  had  committed  ourselves 
in  writing  to  the  several  brotherhoods  of 
railroad  people  whom  we  had  reason  to 
believe  were  most  concerned  with  this 
legislation  and  who  had  voiced  no  com- 
plaint. Over  the  past  several  weeks,  our 
office  has  written  hundreds  of  letters  to 
members  of  the  United  Transportation 
Union,  maintenance  of  way  employees, 
and  railway,  airline,  and  steamship 
clerks,  as  well  as  to  dozens  of  individ- 
ual retirees  who  did  not  state  the  name 
of  their  brotherhood.  In  these  letters 
we  committed  ourselves  to  support  this 
bill  because  we  were  told  if  it  were  de- 
feated, some  60.000  retired  employees 
now  receiving  this  annuity  would  face 
a  25-percent  monthly  reduction  in  their 
monthly  annuity. 

Those  whom  we  had  reason  to  believe 
would  be  most  concerned  about  this  legis- 
lation pointed  out  that  the  legislation 
directly  affected  only  railroad  employees. 
These  communications  further  pointed 
out  that  the  legislation  was  of  such  great 
urgency  that  all  current  or  new  retirees 
might  be  cut  off  in  October  if  the  bill  did 
not  pass  now. 

H.R.  13300  will  provide  increased 
financing  necessary  to  continue  pay- 
ments of  the  supplemental  annuities 
which  was  commenced  in  1966  to  adjust 
pension  benefits  to  cost  of  living  in- 
cieases.  Present  funding  for  the  supple- 
mental pensions  has  proved  inadequate 
and  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
full  funding.  Railroad  management  has 
agreed  to  supply  the  necessary  funds 
with  no  additional  payroll  taxes  to  be 
imposed  upon  employees. 

In  facing  a  vote  on  final  passage  all 


of  us  have  to  make  the  difficult  choice 
between  following  the  advice  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  several  railroad  brotherhoods 
who  on  the  one  hand  support  passage 
of  the  bill  as  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee without  any  amendments,  and 
upon  the  other  hand  we  have  to  consider 
the  entreaties  of  union  leaders  who  are 
more  concerned  about  intrusion  by  the 
Congress  into  the  relationship  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  involved  in  what  they  de- 
scribe as  compulsory  retirement  by  legis- 
lative edict. 

The  question  comes  down  to  a  choice 
or  a  decision  between  support  of  a  prin- 
ciple as  advanced  by  the  industrial  un- 
ions and  the  building  trades,  or  support 
of  what  amounts  to  bread  and  butter  for 
thousands  of  railroad  retirees.  These 
same  retirees  who  call  for  immediate  ac- 
tion say  that  this  particular  retirement 
provision,  mandatory  though  it  may 
seem,  was  actually  arrived  at  through 
collective  bargaining. 

Few  of  us  could  doubt  the  brother- 
hoods when  they  say  that  there  is  an 
urgency  here  in  that  their  retired  em- 
ployees should  not  be  denied  the  supple- 
mental annuity  which  will  be  cut  off  if 
this  bill  does  not  pass. 

The  main  point  at  issue  then  is  the 
possible  detriment  to  a  principle  which 
may  or  may  not  set  a  precedent,  as 
against  the  very  serious  consequences  of 
loss  of  supplemental  annuities  by  thou- 
sands of  railroad  retirees. 

Under  an  easier  choice  I  would  vote 
no  and  stand  for  principle  involved,  but 
as  it  is  I  will  have  to  vote  yes  because 
to  vote  otherwise  would  m.ean  that  thou- 
sands of  retirees  might  not  receive  their 
checks  at  the  end  of  October  and  such 
a  situation  would  be  unconscionable. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  having  ex- 
pired, the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R    13300 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  3(J) 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  ( 3 1  and 
by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  paragraph 
(3). 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"MANDATORY    RETIREMEKT 

"(k)(l)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
this  subsection,  retirement  shall  be  manda- 
tory ujxjn  employees  at  the  end  of  the  month 
In  which  they  attain  the  age  of  65. 

"(1)  An  employee  who  attains  age  70  be- 
fore July  1970  shall  be  retired  at  the  end  of 
June  1970.  An  employee  who  attains  age  70 
after  June  1970  and  before  January  1972 
shall  be  retired  at  the  end  of  the  month  in 
which  he  attains  .such  age. 

"(11)  An  employee  who  attains  age  69  dur- 
ing 1972  shall  be  retired  at  the  end  of  the 
month  in  which  he  attains  such  age.  An  em- 
ployee who  attains  age  69  during  1971  shall 
be  retired  at  the  end  of  December  1971. 

"  ( ill )  An  employee  who  atta.lns  age  68  dur- 
ing 1973  shall  be  retired  at  the  end  of  the 
month  In  which  he  attains  such  age  An  em- 
ployee who  attains  age  68  during  1972  shall 
be  retired  at  the  end  of  December  1972. 

"  ( iv )  An  employee  who  attains  age  67  dur- 
ing 1974  shall  be  retired  at  the  end  of  the 
month    in    which   he   attains   such    age.    An 


employee    who   attains   age   67   during    1973 
shall  be  retired  at  the  end  of  December  1973 

"(V)  An  employee  who  attains  age  66  dur- 
ing 1975  shall  be  retired  at  the  end  of  the 
month  in  which  he  attains  such  age.  An  em- 
ployee who  attains  age  66  during  1974  shall 
be  retired  at  the  end  of  December  1974 

■  I  vl )  An  employee  who  attains  age  65  after 
December  1975  shall  be  retired  at  the  end  of 
the  month  in  which  he  attains  such  age.  An 
employee  who  attains  age  65  during  1975 
shall  be  retired  at  the  end  of  December  1975. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  il)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  Indi- 
vidual employee  who  makes  a  written  agree- 
ment with  his  employer  providing  that  such 
Individual  employee  shall  continue  in  serv- 
ice beyond  the  mandatory  retirement  age  as 
specified  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection : 
Provided,  hcnvever.  That  no  employer  shall 
make  such  an  agreement  or  continue  such  an 
employee  in  service  beyond  the  mandatory 
retirement  age  as  specified  in  paragraph  1 1 1 
of  this  subsection  where  in  the  judgment  of 
the  employer  safety  or  efficiency  would  be 
adversely  affected  The  written  agreement 
referred  to  In  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
be  in  such  form  as  the  Board  may  prescribe 
by  regulations 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  supersede  the  pro- 
visions of  any  agreement  reached  through 
collective  bargaining  between  employer  and 
Its  employees  which  provides  for  mandatory 
retirement  at  an  age  less  than  the  age  of 
mandatory  retirement  then  in  effect  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection. 

"(4)  Where  an  Individual  employee  per- 
forms service  for  an  employer  beyond  the 
date  prescribed  for  mandatory  retirement, 
such  individual  shall  receive  credit  for  such 
senlce  and  for  compensation  received  with 
respect  thereto  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  if  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  had  not  been  enacted. 

Sec  3.  Section  15(b)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  paragraph  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  Section  3211(b)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  Is 
hereby  imposed  on  the  income  of  each  em- 
ployee representative  a  tax  at  a  rate  equal 
to  the  rate  of  excise  tax  Imposed  on  every 
employer,  provided  for  in  section  3221(c). 
for  each  man-hour  for  which  compensation 
is  paid  to  him  for  services  rendered  as  an  em- 
ployee representative." 

Sec.  5.  (a  I  Section  3221(c)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  is  amended  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following  "In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there 
is  hereby  imposed  on  everj-  employer  an  ex- 
cise tax.  with  respect  to  having  Individuals 
in  his  smploy.  for  each  man-hour  for  which 
compensation  is  paid,  equal  to  (1)  2  cents 
for  the  period  beginning  November  1.  1966. 
and  ending  September  30,  1969.  and  (2i  com- 
mencing October  1,  1969.  such  rate  as  will 
make  available  for  appropriation  to  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Supplemental  Account  pro- 
vided for  In  section  15(b)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  sufficient  funds  to 
meet  the  obligation  to  pay  supplemental  an- 
nuities under  section  3(J)  of  such  Act  aiyl 
administrative  expenses  in  connection  there- 
with For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  is  directed  to 
determine  what  rate  is  required  for  each 
calendar  quarter  commencing  with  the  quar- 
ter beginning  October  1.  1969.  The  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  shall  make  the  determina- 
tions provided  for  not  later  than  fifteen  days 
before  each  calendar  quarter  As  soon  as 
practicable  after  each  determination  of  the 
rate,  as  provided  in  this  subsection,  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  shall  publish  a 
notice  in  the  Feaeral  Register,  and  shall  ad- 
vise all  employers,  employee  representatives, 
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and   the  Secretary   of  the   Treasury,   of   the 
rate  so  determined." 

(b)  Section  3221  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (c)  of  thU  section,  the  tax  im- 
posed by  such  subsection  (c)  shall  not  apply 
to  an  employer  with  respect  to  employees 
who  are  covered  by  a  supplemental  pension 
plan  which  Is  established  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  reached  through  collective  bar- 
gaining between  the  employer  and  employees. 
There  Is  hereby  Imposed  on  every  such  em- 
ployer an  excise  tax  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  supplemental  annuity  paid  to  each  such 
employee  under  section  3(J)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937.  plus  a  percentage 
thereof  determined  by  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  to  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  attributable  to  such  pay- 
ments under  section  3(J)  of  such  Act.  Such 
tax  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  the  first  day 
of  the  calendar  month  next  following  the 
calendar  month  In  which  such  supplemental 
annuity  Is  paid." 

SiDC.  6.  The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  Is 
authorized  to  request  the  Secretary  of  th« 
Treasury  to  transfer  from  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Accotmt  to  the  credit  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Supplemental  Accotint  such 
money*  as  the  Board  estimates  would  be  nec- 
ereary-for  the  payment  of  the  supplemental 
axinultles,  provided  for  In  section  3(1)    of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  for  the 
six  months  next  following  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  for  administrative  expenses  neces- 
sary   n  the  administration  of  such  section 
,}J!J^^    expenses  are  hereby  authorized) 
until  such  time  as  an  appropriation  for  such 
expenses  is  made  pursuant  to  section  15(b) 
^LV^"^  ^''';  ^""^  *^^  Secretary  shall   make 
R^rH^°f/"-     ^^    Railroad    Retirement 
Board   shall    request    the   Secretary   of   the 
T^ea^ury  at  any  time  before  the  expiration 
of  one  year  following  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  to  retransfer  from  the  Railroad  Reilre- 
rnent  Supplemental  Account  to  the  credit  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  account  the  amount 
^ferred  to  the  RaUroad  Retirement  Sup- 
rl^Tr^   ^^  i^*=<=°"'^*  pursuant  to  the  next  pre- 
ceding sentence,  plus  Interest  at  a  rate  equal 
to  the  average  rate  of  Interest  borne  bv  all 
special  obligations  held  by  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Account  on   the  last   day  S  Se 
fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30.  1969.  round^ 
to  the  nearest  mulUple  of  one-eighth  of  i 

rucn'r^^rT  ^^^  ^"^'^^  ^'^"  --'^^ 

»m^i*^'  "^  ^°  ^^^^''  ^^  °°  representative  of 
employees  as  defined  In  section  1  of  the 
^iway   Labor    Act,    shall    seek,    except    by 

v?JI^^  ^  supplemental  annuities  pro- 
t.^m^^'l"  '^,**°''  ^'-l'  °'  "^«  Railroad  R^- 
nuiuT  ^".5.^^^^  °'  ^"^y  P^'^slons  or  a^- 
e^n  nt  P'^^'*'^  ^'J"  any  collective  bar- 
g^nlng  agreement  or  to  establish  any  new 
Class  of  pensions  or  annuities,  other  thin 
^ultles  payable  out  of  the  luilZT<iReUre. 

Of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to 

1^1..^  ^"^"^  "^^^^  °'-  representative  of 
employees    unui    July    1.    ig^i.    utilize    any 

^fJ^,\       ™^®  ^°y  ^"^""^  changes  or   to 
establish  any  such  new  cla«  of  pensions  o^ 
annuities:  nor  shall  any  su^  car^e^or  ren 
re^ntatlve  of  employed  until  ^yT  1975 
««age  in  any  strike  or  lockout  to  seek  to 
^e  any  such  changes  or  to  establish  an^ 

^Zdeli^'T  °' .P«'^°'^s  or  annuities": 
toSSff  l-„^*' °°'^°8  ^'^  ^^^  section  shall 
inhibit  any  carrier  or  representative  of  em- 

Kempnt  A  '^  P^y*"^'^  °"*  °^  ^^e  Railroad 

??(f)  Tf  th«''^"n'  P'°^^'^*^  ^^^^  '^^^on 
193?.  Railroad    Retirement    Act    of 

Sec.   8.   301(f)    of   the  Act   of  October  30 
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1966    (Public    Law    89-699)     Is    amended    by 

striking  out  "for  sixty  months". 

Sec.  9.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  of  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act.  and  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  other  persons  or  circumstances,  shall  not 
b«  affected  thereby.  In  any  litigation  over 
section  3(k)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937.  no  Court  shall  issue  any  order  en- 
Joining  the  Board  from  certifying  supple- 
mental annuities  for  employees  entitled 
thereto  under  section  3(J)  of  said  Act  or  en- 
Joining  anyone  froin  collecting  the  excise 
taxes  provided  for  In  sections  3211(b)  and 
3321  (ci  of  the  Railroad  Tax  Act  or  relieving 
any  employer  from  payment  of  the  excise 
taxes  under  such  section  3221(c). 


Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  read- 
ing'. Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMirrEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  7  be- 
ginning on  line  12,  strike  out  "or  any 'pen- 
sions or  annuities  provided  under  any  collec- 
rive-bargainlng  agreement". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 


AMENDMENTS   OFFERED   BY    MR.    ADAMS 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  bv  Mr.  Adams-  Page  1 
strike  out  line  6  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  and  Including  line  5  on  page  4 

And  on  page  8.  strike  out  lines  12  through 
19  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "thereby." 

And  redesignate  sections  3.  4.  5,  6.  7  8  and 
9  of  the  bill  as  sections  2.  3.  4,  5,  6  7  and  8 
respectively. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Adams)   is  recognized 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Miv  Chairman  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
count. 

Seventy-five  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


Albert 

Belciher 

Bell,  Calif. 

Boiling 

Brown.  Calif. 

Cahlll 

Clay 

Cohner 

Cowger 

Daddario 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Dawson 

Dora 

Edwards.  Calif, 

Evin£.  Tenn. 

Pa  seen 

Flndley 


(Roll  No.   192 

Fisher 

Plynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Fraser 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Gray 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Holifleld 

Ichord 

Klrwan 

Landrum 

Langen 

Lipscomb 

McMillan 


MacGregor 

Mann 

Mills 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Morton 

O'Konskl 

Powell 

Purcell 

Rosenthal 

Scheuer 

Scott 

Stephens 

Teague,  Tex. 

Wh  alley 

Wolff 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
Mr.  Edmondson,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 


mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  H.R.  13300,  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  ihe 
roll  to  be  caUed.  when  380  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting 
The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit. 
tee  rose,  the  gentleman  from  Washing. 
ton  I  Mr.  Adams*  had  been  recognised 
bat  had  not  begun  to  speak.  The  gentle- 
man from  Washington  is  now  recognized 
for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  those 
Members  who  were  not  on  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  general  debate,  this  amendment 
would  strike  section  2  of  the  bill.  Section 
2  of  the  bill  is  the  part  of  it  that  provides 
for  compulsory  retirement.  It  also  pre 
vides  for  individual  contracts  between 
employers  and  employees. 

This  is  a  very  difHcuIt  issue.  It  involves 
the  individual  conscience  of  every  Mem- 
ber. I  am  not  critical  of  the  people  who 
are  in  favor  of  it,  nor  am  I  of  those  who 
are  opposed,  but  I  believe  the  great  prii. 
ciple  that  is  involved  is  whether'  or  not 
this  Congress  is  going  to  legislate  in  the 
area  of  collective  bargaining,  and  that  's 
just  what  section  2  of  this  bill  does. 

If  my  amendment  passes,  which  would 
strike  section  2.  then  this  bill  can  go  to  a 
vote,  will  pass,  and  will  go  to  the  Senate 
where,  if  there  are  any  other  differences 
that  anyone  wants  to  make,  they  can  at 
that  point  argue  them.  But  in  this  Hou=;e 
you  are  faced  with  the  alternative  of 
voting  for  a  bill  that  does  contain  within 
It  a  requirement  that  men  retire  at  the 
age  of  70,  and  then  a  scaling  down  to 
the  age  of  65.  The  only  alternative  to 
this  is  that,  if  he  enters  into  a  contract 
with  his  employer,  and  the  employer  sav> 
he  can  continue  on. 

The  statement  was  made  earlier  that 
this  bill  would  not  pass  the  committee 
nor  would  it  pass  the  House  if  this  sec- 
tion was  not  in  it.  I  challenge  that  state- 
ment. In  my  opinion  this  bill  would  have 
passed  the  committee  if  thev  had  con- 
tinued with  the  original  bill  introduced 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  I 
think  this  bill  will  pass  the  House  with 
what  I  am  striking. 

I  want  to  make  it  verj'  clear  what 
the  problem  is.  The  problem  is  this:  In 
the  hearings  Mr.  Hiltz,  of  the  Railroad 
Employers'  Association,  suggested  this 
alternative,  and  he  said  that  his  problem 
was  the  fact  that  unions  representing 
between  20  and  25  percent  of  all  our  rail- 
road employees  were  unwilling  to  agree 
to  the  mandatory  retirement  program  as 
proposed. 

Now,  later  on  he  did  get  an  agreement 
but  only  from  some  unions.  But  son:e 
have  wondered  who  was  opposed  to  this 
bill.  I  will  read  you  a  list  of  the  inter- 
national unions  who  are  opposed: 

International  Brotherhood  of  Firemen  and 
Oilers. 

Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  United 
St.?tes  and  Canada. 

International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers. 

Brotherhood  Railroad  Signalmen  of 
America. 
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Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Aseo- 
ci.itlon. 

.American  Railway  Supervisors  Association. 

Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers, 
Iron  Ship  Builders.  BlacksmltbB.  Forgers  and 
Helpers. 

Railroad  Yardmasters  of  America. 

.'American  Train  Dispatchers  Association. 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees'  and  Bar- 
tenders' International  Union. 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 

Now  the  problem  that  Is  Involved  in 
this  is  that  there  are  imions  In  support  of 
this,  and  this  Is  a  good  agreement  for 
some  of  the  unions  that  are  involved.  I 
am  not  critical  of  them  for  having  bar- 
gained this  out  with  their  employers  and 
having  arrived  at  this  conclusion. 

But  the  problem  Is  that  we  are  impos- 
ing this  solution  on  other  unions,  on  in- 
dependent imions  that  are  not  part  of 
that  bargaining  unit. 

So  when  the  statement  is  made  that 
this  is  the  result  of  collective  bargaining 
agreed  at  between  management  and  the 
unions  in  a  contract — the  statement  is 
just  not  correct.  It  is  between  only  a 
part  of  the  unions  involved. 

What  I  say  is  that  if  we  pass  this 
amendment  and  strike  this  section  out, 
then  collective  bargaining  will  continue 
to  apply  and  we  will  have  the  situation 
wliere  we  will  have  the  type  of  agree- 
ments that  are  being  entered  into  around 
the  United  States  put  into  this  bill,  and 
if  they  want  to  agree  on  compulsorj'  re- 
tirement at  age  70,  they  can  agree  on  it. 
But  if  they  do  not  want  to,  then  this 
Congress  will  not  require  it. 

Believe  me,  both  management  and 
labor  have  been  on  different  sides  of  this. 
I  know  that  management  would  be  in 
here  opposing  this  bill  if  they  felt  it  was 
not  to  their  interest  to  have  compulsorj' 
retirement.  They  do  not  like  to  have  Con- 
gress require  them  to  do  certain  things  in 
the  collective  bargaining  field. 

So  the  principle  is  very  clear.  We  have 
tried  making  the  issue  narrow — we  have 
tried  striking  out  the  bad  provisions.  If 
this  provision  is  stricken,  the  bill  is  valid. 
Everybody  knows  they  will  receive  their 
annuities.  Everj'body  will  receive  it  after 
November  1  rather  than  losing  them. 
They  will  not  have  to  enter  into  individ- 
ual contracts  and  they  will  only  have  to 
rompulsorily  retire  if  they  have  agreed  to 
it  through  their  union  in  a  collective- 
bargaining  agreement. 

The  final  thing  I  say  is  that  I  hope  this 
will  be  adopted  and  I  hope  the  people 
will  receive  their  pensions.  Vote  for  the 
amendment  and  then  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
m  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  principally  may  I  say 
I  am  going  to  speak  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  were  not  here  when  I  spoke 
the  first  time. 

This  bUl  in  the  committee  was  In  an 
impasse.  It  could  not  be  brought  from 
the  committee.  There  might  be  some  dis- 
pute as  to  how  many  votes  there  were 
for  it.  The  gentleman  from  Washington 
is  entiled  to  his  opinion.  I  think  on  the 
poll,  I  would  say  it  would  get  six  or 
eight  votes  in  Its  original  form  and  cer- 
tainly not  over  10  of  the  34  votes  in  com- 
mittee In  its  original  form. 

The  chairman  and  I  encouraged  man- 


agement and  labor  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment. We  knew  there  was  an  Impasse. 
We  knew  that  these  retirees  were  not 
getting  any  supplemental  payments  af- 
ter October  1,  1969,  unless  you  got  a  bill 
out.  As  always  when  management  and 
labor  get  together,  there  was  a  quid  pro 
quo.  The  quid  pro  quo  was  that  man- 
agement would  oontlnue  to  supply  this 
fund,  which  In  the  next  5  or  6  years  will 
cost  them  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars, providing  they  could  get  compulsory 
retirement  beginning  at  age  70  and  be- 
ginning each  year  by  1  year  in  6  years 
to  work  down  to  65. 

We  do  not  force  anything  on  them. 
Management  and  labor  worked  that 
agreement  out  among  themselves. 

Between  75  percent  and  80  E>ercent  of 
all  the  membership  represented  by  the 
i-ailway  brotherhoods  agreed  to  it.  Be- 
tween 20  percent  and  25  percent  did  not 
agree  to  it.  Somewhere,  may  I  say  my 
colleagues,  there  has  to  be  the  demo- 
cratic process  at  work.  These  two  parties 
sat  down  and  agreed  to  this  kind  of  ar- 
rangement for  which  one  got  those  two 
things.  Labor  got  something  that  it  never 
had  before.  The  present  agreement  for 
2  cents  per  hour  goes  to  1972.  Manage- 
ment agreed,  in  return  for  this  com- 
pulsory retirement,  to  put  this  in  per- 
petuity and  to  pay  whatever  the  figure 
was.  whether  it  was  2  cents.  4  cents,  6 
cents,   or   25   cents.   They   agreed   to  it. 

And  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  and  may  I 
say  to  all  of  my  colleagues  who  are  in 
doubt  about  this  question,  do  not  let 
anyone  tell  you  that  the  brotherhoods 
representing  75  to  80  percent  have 
changed  their  minds  about  this,  because 
I  happen  to  know  the  type  of  men  who 
entered  into  this  agreement,  and  they 
are  not  about  to  go  back  on  their  word. 
These  are  the  kinds  of  men  in  labor  who, 
when  they  make  an  agreement,  mean 
what  they  say  and  say  what  they  mean 
They  are  just  as  strong  for  H.R.  13300 
as  they  were  on  the  day  they  made  the 
agreement.  They  are  standing  by  that 
agreement  because  they  made  it. 

I  do  not  find  anything  wrong  with  20 
or  the  25  percent  who  want  to  oppose  it. 
but  somewhere  the  majority  has  got  to 
say,  "This  is  what  we  want."  They  made 
that  agreement  and  they  are  willing  to 
stand  by  it. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  have  had  other  agree- 
ments. A  minute  ago  I  cited  506  agree- 
ments that  have  been  made  by  labor 
brotherhoods  in  the  last  few  years — com- 
pulsory retirement  by  their  own  action. 
Tliey  are  at  70.  60  to  69,  age  65 — 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  a 
total  of  73  agreements.  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  93 
agreements,  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Trainmen  135  agreements — and  you  are 
talking  now  about  not  wanting  to  have 
compulsoiy  retirement  because  it  is  in 
this  bill. 

Can  you  name  anybody — the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  KuykendalD 
challenged  you  a  moment  ago  to  name 
one  agreement  by  anyone  in  America, 
any  company  that  has  made  an  agree- 
ment in  the  last  2  years  to  give  extra 
dividends  or  extra  pensions,  that  has  not 


had  compulsory  retirement  In  the  agree- 
ment? You  cannot  name  one.  We  are  In 
line  with  99.99  percent  of  all  the  agree- 
ments that  have  been  made  between 
management  and  labor  since  the  end  of 
Worid  War  n. 

You  are  down  to  making  a  simple 
question  of  your  conscience,  and  I 
think  that  is  all  there  Is  to  it.  We  are 
trying  to  bring  it  to  you,  at  least  as  I  see 
it 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Spring- 
er was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
and  I  shall  finish  shortly.  This  is  not 
unusual.  It  is  the  usual.  It  is  the  thing 
that  is  being  done  today  in  all  kinds  of 
industrial  agreements  where  we  are  hav- 
ing supplemental  pensions.  But  this  is 
one  where  the  chairman  and  I  encour- 
aged them  to  bring  a  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  in.  We  put  it  into  law.  and 
that  is  exactly  what  they  did.  All  we  are 
asklne  you  colleagues  today  is  to  put  that 
kind  of  agreement  which  management 
and  the  great  majority  of  labor  entered 
into  in  this  case  into  effect. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  member  of  this 
committee  can  speculate  as  to  what 
might  have  occurred  had  the  entire  com- 
mittee had  a  different  alternative  before 
it.  No  man  can  tell  this  committee  how 
that  committee  would  have  acted.  The 
quid  pro  quo  is  not  the  generous  pack- 
age the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  Indi- 
cated it  would  be.  The  cost  to  1972  is 
approximately  $80  million,  and  I  submit 
that  the  railroad  industrj^  pays  perhaps 
the  smallest  supplemental  package  of 
any  major  industry  in  this  Nation. 

I  am  not  at  all  persuaded  by  the  com- 
ment that  there  have  been  506  agree- 
ments setting  a  retirement  age.  because 
the  gentleman  from  niinols  himself 
stated  that  those  were  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements — agreements  arrived  at 
voluntarily,  not  imposed  by  a  statutory 
enactment  of  this  Congress.  I  think  the 
difference  here  that  we  must  examine  is 
the  difference  between  a  voluntary  right 
to  negotiate  a  settlement  and  the  process 
of  compulsion  by  law  to  accept  a  set- 
tlement. 

If  this  is  such  a  wise  idea,  why  has 
the  Congress  not  seen  fit  to  legislate  In 
other  industries?  There  is  not  a  single 
other  industrj-  where  we  by  statute  set 
the  retirement  age.  There  is  not  even  In 
the  Federal  Government  a  requirement 
of  retirement  at  the  age  of  65.  There  is 
not  in  the  majority  of  jurisdictions,  be 
they  State  or  municipal,  a  requirement  of 
retirement  at  the  age  of  65. 

I  think  it  is  repugnant  to  a  great  many 
people  to  have  the  Government  reach  in- 
to what  are  essentially  private  affairs  and 
dictate  the  pattern.  Is  the  next  Industry 
the  great  automobile  industry?  Are  we 
going  Into  aircraft  and  aerospace?  Are 
we  going  Into  maritime  fields  and  start 
setting  compulsory  ages  for  retirement? 
Are  we  going  to  come  into  this  House  and 
set  some  compulsory  ages  for  retirement? 

I  think  we  ought  to  look  at  the  prece- 
dent that  is  contained  in  this  legislation, 
and  it  Is  not  a  good  one.  Then,  of  course, 
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however  we  characterize  it — and  the 
gentleman  from  Dllnois  read  his  defini- 
tion of  the  yellow-dog  agreement — re- 
member, this  authorizes  individual 
agreements  under  conditions  which  the 
company  itself  imposes,  and  they  could 
be  precisely  the  conditions  contained  in 
the  definition  which  the  gentleman  read 
to  the  committee  earlier.  No  one  knows 
what  they  could  be  and  no  one  knows  the 
type  of  toadying  that  might  go  on  on  the 
part  of  an  employee  in  order  to  gain  favor 
with  his  employer  and  be  able  to  nego- 
tiate that  extended  agreement. 

I  submit  this  is  bad  legislation.  It  will 
be  made  palatable  by  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  ( Mr.  Adams  > . 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  but  first 
I  would  like  to  reach  an  agreement,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  end  all  de- 
bate on  this  amendment  and  amend- 
ments thereto  within  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sug- 
gest an  alternative  of  15  minutes,  with 
the  last  5  minutes  reserved  for  the 
Chdiftnan. 

Mf.STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ac- 
cept that. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    Then     unanimous 
consent  is  requested  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  amendments  there- 
to close  in  15  minutes  with  the  last  5 
minutes  to  be  reserved  for  the  chairman. 
Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Chair   recog- 
nizes the   gentleman   from   Texas    iMr. 
Pickle  I . 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
the  House  to  remember  that  this  was  a 
bill  which  came  to  us  because  both  man- 
agement and  labor  had  not  been  able  to 
reach  an  agreement.  They  had  been  bar- 
gaining over  this  matter,  apparently,  for 
some  18  months  or  longer,  and  no  agree- 
ment had  been  reached. 

We  can  argue,  if  we  want,  perhaps  it 
should  not  have  ever  been  put  on  the 
books  in  the  first  place,  but  the  fact  is 
it  had  been  done  some  3  years  previously. 
The  provision  was  made  to  raise  the 
money  to  pay  these  additional  annuities. 
The  committee  merely  was  trying  to 
keep  those  annuities  alive,  so  that  those 
men  could  continue  to  receive  this  extra 
amount  of  money.  We  have  come  up 
with  what  we  thought  was  the  fair  thing 
under  the  circumstances. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  others,  this  was  a  matter 
presented  to  us  by  management  and 
labor  after  a  series  of  collective  bargain- 
ing attempts.  The  parties  tried  to  reach 
an  agreement. 

We  might  argue  that  the  total  em- 
ployees or  unions  had  not  been  agreed  to, 
but  the  majority  had  agreed.  In  good 
conscience,  we  moved  this  bill  forward 
so  that  these  pensioners  could  get  this 
extra  money. 

If  we  do  not  take  action  today,  I  sub- 
mit the  chances  are  we  will  get  no  legis- 
lation, and  these  people  for  the  ^t^nt  2 
years  will  not  get  the  extra  funds  they 
were  promised  when  the  bill  passed  2 
years  ago.  I  do  not  believe  that  would  be 
a  fair  or  responsible  thing  for  us  to  do. 
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There  are  a  lot  of  reasons  to  disagree 
totally  with  what  we  have  come  up  with, 
but  this  does  represent  the  majority 
opinion.  I  respect  the  position  of  the  peo- 
ple who  differ  with  us  on  this,  but  we  are 
going  to  have  legislation  to  provide  this 
money  or  we  will  have  none  if  we  do  not 
move  this  bill  forward. 

There  is  a  division  in  my  own  district 
on  this,  and  I  recognize  it.  The  people 
are  sincere. 

Yet  I  believe  it  is  a  healthy  thing,  for 
both  management  and  labor,  at  least  to- 
day, at  the  present  time,  are  meeting  to- 
gether and  are  making  a  valiant  effort  to 
reach  some  agreement  on  a  lot  of  these 
matters  before  us.  That  is  a  healthy  sign. 
I  believe  it  is  a  healthy  sign  in  this  in- 
stance. 

The  amendment,  under  the  circum- 
stances, should  be  defeated  at  this  time. 
Perhaps  we  can  find  other  agreements 
in  the  other  body. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
<  Mr.  Watson  » . 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
expense  of  being  a  httle  repetitious,  I 
should  like  to  develop  a  bit  further  the 
approach  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
I  have  some  rather  mixed  feelings  at 
this  moment.  Perhaps  it  might  be  good 
for  this  legislation  to  be  defeated,  for 
the  amendment  to  be  adopted  and  then 
the  motion  to  recommit  overwhelmingly 
carry,  to  send  the  bill  back  to  the  com- 
mittee. Then  let  us  show  our  friends  in 
labor  exactly  who  are  their  friends  on 
this  floor. 

Wliat  would  happen?  Some  57,000  peo- 
ple would  be  without  a  pension — 57,000 
families  struggling  on  limited  pensions 
would  have  them  reduced  at  a  time  of 
real  inflation. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  this  bill  em- 
bodies that  which  was  agreed  to  by  the 
collective  bargaining  process.  Initially 
thej'  could  not  get  together,  but  the  com- 
mittee urged  them  to  prove  that  collec- 
tive bargaining  would  work.  It  was  said, 
"Thrash  out  your  differences,"  and  not 
require  Congress  to  force  a  settlement 
To  be  sure,  it  was  difficult  to  get  to- 
gether. The  differences  were  substantial, 
but  we  urged  them  to  do  it.  We  believe 
that  is  the  way  it  should  be  done. 

Management  and  labor  gave.  There 
were  concessions  on  both  sides.  They 
came  in  with  this  agreement. 

This  bill  is  the  product  of  collective 
bargaining  in  its  finest  hour,  with  both 
sides  giving. 

What  the  author  of  the  amendment  is 
asking— and  I  am  sure  unwittingly  he 
is  doing  so— is  for  this  committee  to 
change  that  which  was  agreed  to 
through  the  collective  bargaining  process. 
He  does  not  mean  to  do  that,  but  actu- 
ally that  is  what  he  is  asking  us  to  do. 

Furthermore,  he  is  asking  us  not  only 
to  change  that  which  was  arrived  at 
through  the  collective  bargaining  process 
but  also  to  change  that  in  favor  of  what 
25  percent  of  the  employees  want. 

Bear  in  mind,  these  provisions  were 
agreed  to  by  75  to  80  percent  of  the  em- 
ployees and  by  100  percent  of  manage- 
ment. 

What  do  we  want  to  do?  Do  we  cast 
It  aside  and  say,  "No.  What  you  agreed 


to  by  collective  bargaining  is  not  right 
We  will  change  some  of  the  provlsion.s 
we  are  going  to  have  legislation  to  tn  tn 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  a  minori"tv  • 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Cliair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  «Mr 
Pepper). 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr  Chairman,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  very  able  chair 
man  of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  I  am 
one  of  many  in  this  House  who  is  opposed 
to  compulsorj'  retirement  on  account  of 
age  and,  therefore,  is  in  very  much  of  a 
dilemma  about  this  amendment  We  can 
understand  how  this  bill  providing  for 
compulsory    retirement    at    given    ages 
might  be  appropriated   under  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  this  case    but 
what  we  are  more  concerned  about  is 
whether  or  not.  if  we  defeat  this  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  the  compulsorj-  re- 
tirement section  and  pass  this  bill  and 
It  becomes  law,  this  bill  will  be  regarded 
as  a  precedent  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress encouraging  policies  in  private  in- 
dustry or  by  public  authoritv  to  put  arbi- 
trarj'  time  limitations  on  the  ages  of 
people  employed.  Would  the  able  gen- 
tleman tell  me  whether  or  not  this  bill 
will  be  or  should  be  regarded,  if  it  is 
enacted,  as  a  precedent  for  denying  peo- 
ple the  right  to  work  because  they  hap- 
pen to  come  to  a  certain  age  even  if  thev 
are  otherwise  qualified  to  work  and  want 

iSd?  ®'^^*^*^^^S-  Will  the  gentleman 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  like  to  sav 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Flor- 
ida and  a  man  who  i.s  definitely  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  labor,  and  has  been 
through  all  of  the  years  he  has  served 
in  the  Senate  and  during  the  time  he 
has  served  here,  that  this  bill  involves  a 
unique  and  peculiar  situation.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  could  ever  arise  again 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  is  a  separate  thing  from 
the  rest  of  labor.  It  is  handled  through 
our  committee  and  the  rest  of  labor  ;s 
handled  through  another  committee 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman's  question 
this  should  not  set  any  precedent  what- 
soever, because,  as  I  say.  it  is  a  unique 
and  a  very  peculiar  situation  in  which 
there  was  bargaining  done  in  order  to 
get  this  separate  annuity. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  And  it  should  not~be 
taken  or  construed  as  expressing  a  polic.v 
of  the  Congress  encouraging  or  requiring 
arbitrarj'  retirement  on  account  of  age^ 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  reply  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  I 
might  say  that  this  bill  is  not  the  doing 
of  the  Congress  at  all  but  is  following 
out  an  agreement  which  was  made  be- 
tween four  unions  of  the  brotherhood 
representing  75  percent  of  the  employees 
and  the  employers.  We  are  not  changing 
that  agreement  whatsoever 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  able  gen- 
tleman for  his  response. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
Ottinger). 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  want  to  state  in  reply 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  CaroUna 
1  Mr.  Watson)  that,  if  this  were  the  prod- 
uct of  collective  bargaining,  we  would 
not  be  here  and  would  not  have  to  put 
this  in  by  statute.  It  has  not  been  arrived 
at  in  that  fashion.  We  are  compelling 
25  percent  of  the  employees  to  do  what 
they  do  not  want  to  do. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
quite  obviously  is  not  a  situation  where 
there  has  been  a  resolution  of  a  dispute 
by  collective  bargaining.  As  a  point  of 
fact,  unions  that  say  they  represent  bet- 
ter than  50  percent  of  the  actual  railroad 
employees  disagree  violently  with  this. 
We  know  that  because  we  have  been  ap- 
proached by  them.  No  agreement  was 
reached  by  management  with  these  em- 
ployees, and  those  unions  that  did  reach 
agreement  are  ruiuiing  to  Congress  and 
asking  us  to  impose  a  solution  here.  This 
is  quite  historic,  because  this  is  the  first 
time  that  the  U.S.  Congress  has 
been  asked  to  impose  a  resolution  such  as 
this  on  a  private  industry-.  We  should  not 
be  placed  in  that  position.  We  should  tell 
them,  "No.  You  cannot  come  to  the  Con- 
trress.  but  you  must  do  it  by  agreement 
yourselves."  The  agreement  that  was 
reached  by  a  portion  of  the  employees 
and  management,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a 
\er>'  objectionable  one.  It  provides. 
among  other  things,  that  an  employer 
can  deal  individually  with  employees  to 
have  them  stay  on  after  age  65,  com- 
pletely undercutting  the  uiiions  alto- 
gether. This  is  very  similar  to  the  classic 
yellow  dog  provision,  and  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  ver>'.  ver>-  objectionable.  If  we  pass 
the  Adams  amendment,  this  situation 
will  be  rectified. 

If  the  bill  .should,  in  fact,  then  go 
down — and  I  do  not  think  it  will  gx) 
down — we  would  leave  the  situation  to 
collective  bargaining  where  it  belongs  in 
the  first  place.  I  think  we  are  interven- 
ing much  too  early.  We  are  not  down  to 
the  point  where  we  can  completely  rule 
out  further  collective  bargaining.  I  do  not 
believe  those  57,000  people  who  are  now 
retirees  will  be  abandoned.  They  will  not, 
as  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
asserted,  be  deprived  of  the  basis  pen- 
.sions  at  any  rate — only  their  supple- 
mentary benefits  are  at  issue.  I  think 
some  agreement  would  be  reached  in 
their  behalf  through  collective  bargain- 
ing. I  do  think  we  can  take  proper  action 
by  supporting  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  ( Mr.  Adams  » . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  <Mr.  Staggers"  for  5  minutes  to 
close  debate. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  clarify  a  few  points  and  I 
hope  that  the  members  of  the  Committee 
wUl  listen  to  me  just  briefly. 

The  reason  for  this  bill  being  here  is 
this:  If  you  are  going  to  have  any  kind 
of  agreement,  it  has  to  come  to  this  Con- 
gress for  passage  into  law.  The  reason  is 
that  when  they  first  made  this  agree- 


ment in  1966  the  parties  came  to  the 
Congress  because  they  said  there  had  to 
be  some  way  to  collect  this  money.  The 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  was  se- 
lected and  directed  by  the  original  legis- 
lation to  collect  this  2  cents,  and  then 
this  Congress  in  1966  said  to  the  Board — 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board — "you 
administer  this  fund." 

There  is  no  way  on  earth  to  modify 
this  program  in  view  of  past  circum- 
stances, without  coming  back  and  modi- 
fying this  law.  In  other  words  you  can- 
not put  into  effect  a  bargaining  agree- 
ment on  this  subject  without  coming 
back  here.  It  would  not  be  legal,  because 
we  set  up  the  law  designating  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  to  collect  the 
money  and  then  we  provided  that  the 
Retirement  Board  would  administer  that 
money. 

We  on  the  committee  are  coming  back 
and  saying  that  this  law  has  to  be  modi- 
fied to  put  into  effect  the  bargaining 
agreement  they  have  reached. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  gentlemen 
who  have  disagreed  with  me  on  this  bill 
do  agree  generally  about  the  ix)sition  of 
labor  and  the  things  that  we  want  to  do 
for  labor  in  this  coimtry.  but  this  is  a 
disagreement  upon  the  proper  way  to 
solve  a  problem  we  have. 

When  this  law  was  set  up  in  1966,  the 
reason  they  came  to  us  for  a  law  was 
to  require  that  the  Treasury  Department 
collect  the  money  and  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  administer  it.  By  follow- 
ing this  type  of  operation,  this  saved  all 
the  administrative  costs.  It  saved  money 
which  would  have  been  spent  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  fund  so  that  this 
money  could  go  to  the  retirees.  A  differ- 
ent operation  would  have  cost  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  That  is  the  reason 
the  bill  is  here  and  the  reason  this  bill 
has  to  be  here  is  because  v,e  have  to  pass 
it  to  carrj-  into  effect  the  agreement. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  another  reason 
for  this  bill  is  that  the  parties  did  en- 
gage in  collective  bargaining,  and  the 
people  who  engaged  in  that  process 
should  not  be  penalized.  This  is  a  bill  up- 
on which  bargaining  has  been  held  be- 
tween the  parties  involved  in  the  agree- 
ment. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  the  United  Transportation 
Union,  made  up  of  four  of  our  other 
great  unions,  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen,  the  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Firemen  and  Enginemen,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Conductors  and 
the  Switchmen's  Union  all  combined  In 
one — plus  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
and  Airline  Clerks,  and  the  Maintenance 
of  Way  Brotherhood — all  joined  in  this 
effort  representing  about  75  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  employees.  This  is  collective 
bargaining,  and  in  my  opinion  it  cannot 
be  effective  in  any  other  way  than  it  is 
proposed  to  be  done.  Now  in  reply  to  the 
question  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  iMr.  Pepper)  asked  me — I 
do  not  believe  it  is  going  to  set  a  prece- 
dent for  any  other  labor  union  in  this 
country.  If  that  were  so.  I  would  be 
against  it.  If  it  did,  I  would  say  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  that  I  would  not  sup- 
port an  agreement  setting  a  precedent 
for  any  other  union,  unless  they  got  to- 
gether through  collective  bargaining.  I 


do  not  want  to  see  that  question  come  to 
the  House  and  put  into  law  imless  it  is 
done  through  collective  bargaining.  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  the  wav  to  do  things. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  in  this 
argument  we  have  not  touched  at  too 
great  a  length  on  the  people  who  are 
mostly  involved,  who  are  the  retirees. 
I  just  had  my  clerk  run  a  tally  on  the 
telegrams  and  letters  from  the  retirees — 
I  do  not  know  what  the  other  telegrams 
may  have  said  about  it.  whether  they  are 
for  it  or  not.  but  every  one  of  the  retirees 
in  my  district  from  whom  I  have  re- 
ceived a  communication  has  said  please 
support  H.R.  13300  as  it  is  wTltten. 

Now.  it  seems  to  me  that  57.000  people 
certainly  are  entitled  to  consideration  in 
the  light  of  an  agreement  which  has 
been  entered  into,  and  the  committee  has 
considered  the  facts  and  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  a  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  these  people  tho.se  benefits. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
that  under  the  limitation  of  time  that 
carmot  be  permitted,  since  all  time  has 
expired  on  the  debate  on  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington  'Mr.  Adams). 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mr.  Adams)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Adams)  there 
were — ayes  60,  noes  104. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

AMEKDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MR.    ECKHARDT 

Mr.    ECKHARDT.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckhardt: 
Strike  out  line  2  on  page  2  and  nil  that 
follows  down  through  line  17  on  page  3,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(k)(l)  An  employee  who  attains  age  70 
before  January  1.  1971.  shall  be  retired  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1970  Except  as  other- 
wise provided,  an  employee  who  attains  age 
70  after  December  31,  1970,  shall  be  retired 
at  the  end  of  the  year  In  which  he  attalna 
such  age. 

"(ii)  An  employee  who  attains  age  69  be- 
fore the  end  of  1973  shall  be  retired  at  the 
end  of  that  year. 

"(ill)  An  employee  who  attains  age  68  be- 
fore the  end  of  1974  shall  be  ratlred  at  the 
end  of  that  year 

"(Iv)  An  employee  who  attains  age  67  be- 
fore the  end  of  1975  shall  be  retired  at  the 
end  of  that  year. 

"(V)  An  employee  who  attalne  age  66  be- 
fore the  end  of  1976  shall  be  retired  at  the 
end  of  that  year. 

"(vl)  After  E>ecember  31,  1976.  an  em- 
ployee shall  be  retired  If  he  Is  65  years  or 
older  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  In  which 
he  attains  this  status." 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  .  order  against  the 
amendment   offered    by   the   gentleman 
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from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt),  but  I  will 
reserve  the  point  of  order  so  that  the 
gentleman  may  explain  his  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentl«nan  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  reserves 
a  point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eck- 
hardt) is  recognized  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Is  an  amendment  which  seeks  to  slightly 
ameliorate  the  provisions  for  retirement. 
The  only  change  which  is  made  by  the 
language  that  was  read  by  the  Clerk 
is  to  delay  the  period  for  the  beginning 
of  the  lowering  of  age  limits  provided 
in  the  bill  by  1  year  so  that  ultimately 
you  come  back  to  the  age  of  65  1  year 
later  than  under  the  original  bill. 

In  addition  to  this — and  these  are  the 
only  changes  with  respect  to  retirement — 
it  provides  that  a  person  retires  at  the 
end  of  the  year  in  which  he  achieves 
the  age  provided  for  retirement. 

Now  the  reason  for  retarding  the 
scheduled  reduction  of  age  for  retire- 
ment iSthat  this  amendment  also  strikes 
out  paragraph  2  of  the  first  section  of 
the  bin. 

It  is  this  section  on  page  3  of  the  bill, 
beginning  on  line  5,  which  hsis  some- 
times been  called  a  yellow  dog  agree- 
ment. I  agree  with  the  able  ranking 
minority  Member  that  technically  speak- 
ing that  is  not  a  yellow  dog  agreement. 
As  he  points  out,  a  yellow  dog  agree- 
ment means  an  agreement  by  which  an 
individual  will  get  out  of  a  labor  union 
under  the  agreement,  or  lose  his  job. 

But  I  do  believe  that  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  2,  on  page  3,  have  the  same 
ultimate  effect  or  at  least  have  a  chilling 
effect  on  collective  bargaining. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  person  who 
is  62  years  of  age,  and  he  is  thinking 
about  raising  a  grievance  against  the 
employer  which,  if  ultimately  decided 
in  his  favor  might  cost  the  employer  say. 
310,000  or  $15,000.  He  knows  that  the 
employer  can  retire  him  at  65  unless  he 
gets  an  agreement  from  the  employer 
not  to  retire  him.  You  can  immediately 
see  that  a  quiet  remark  from  his  fore- 
man, "If  you  do  not  raise  this  grievance 
you  might  get  to  stay  after  65,"  would 
have  a  great  Influence  on  his  decision. 

Frankly,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  sec- 
tion is  by  far  the  most  dangerous  section 
in  this  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  union 
principle.  I  do  not  see  a  question  of  the 
corrective  bargaining  principle  so  sharply 
Involved  with  respect  to  compulsory  re- 
tirement as  I  see  it  involved  in  para- 
graph 2.  Because  once  you  place  the  ax- 
handle  in  the  hands  of  the  employer  to 
chop  a  man's  job  off  or  to  withhold  Its 
hand,  you  have  destroyed  free  collective 
bargaining  and  free  unionism. 

If  this  section  is  retained  in  the  bill, 
the  bill  then  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
principle  established  In  the  labor  man- 
agement relations  act.  Since  it  is,  and 
since  this  section  Is  in  the  bill,  I  would 
have  to  oppose  the  bill  if  the  section 
does  not  come  out.  So,  I  think,  would 
many  of  my  fellow  Members  here  as  a 
matter  of  principle — and  not  as  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  an  extension  of 
retirement  provisions  should  be  granted. 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  if  we  adopt  your  amendment, 
then  at  the  end  of  1  year — longer  than 
provided  In  the  existing  bill — people  who 
reach  age  65  would  have  to  be  retired 
and  there  would  be  no  relief  from  that 
provision  at  all? 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  correct. 
The  CHADRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Eckhardt 
vfBs  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  As  I  understand  it,  your 
amendment  also,  however,  would  strike 
the  provision  that  has  been  referred  to 
as  a  "yellow  dog"  contract,  or  the  pro- 
vision that  requires  that  retirement  could 
be  ameliorated  by  a  contract  with  the 
employer.  Would  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment strike  that  provision,  too? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  Is  correct.  It 
would  strike  it  altogether. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  suppKirt  the  gentleman's 
amendment 

Mr  STACJGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  sort  of  sympa- 
thetic with  what  the  gentleman  is  trying 
to  do.  There  are  situations  in  which  the 
unions  want  to  keep  their  men  under 
certain  circumstances  beyond  age  65, 
and  perhaps  some  on  the  other  side  do, 
also.  Could  we  not  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  provide  that  bargaining 
between  the  imion  and  the  employers 
would  be  suflBclent  to  do  that? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Let  me  suggest  to 
my  chairman  that  I  have  considered 
that  and  rejected  it  for  this  reason. 
There  is  no  way,  when  we  provide  for 
compulsory  retirement  by  law,  ever  to 
permit  a  free  decision  between  the  union 
and  management  with  respect  to  retire- 
ment, because  only  one  party  may  veto 
the  result  of  retirement,  and  it  is  nearly 
always  true  that  the  employer  would  do 
the  vetoing.  So  you  cannot,  unless  you 
leave  the  matter  wholly  to  collective  bar- 
gaining, do  that.  You  always  give  the 
negative  power  to  one  party,  and  I  do  not 
think  you  extend  that  right  effectively 
to  the  union  under  those  circiunstances. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Under  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  union  leaders 
who  reach  the  aae  of  65  be  able  to  stay 
on? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  No,  sir.  The  limita- 
tion after  1967  would  be  retirement  at 
age  65. 

Mr.  STACJGERS.  That  is  the  reason  I 
mentioned  that  perhaps  the  objective 
could  be  accomplished  by  collective  bar- 
gaining. I  believe  an  amendment  to  that 
effect  will  be  offered  a  little  later  if  this 
section  of  your  amendment  is  not 
adopted. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  if  the  bill  is  presented  to  us  for 
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a  vote  ultimately  In  such  a  way  that 
we  have  to  give  the  employer  the  right  to 
cut  a  man  off  by  simply  refusing  to  agree 
I  should  have  to  vote  against  the  bill  on 
the  strongest  principle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  insist  upon  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  withdraw  my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  New  York  a 
member  of  the  committee,  rise? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
think  the  whole  compulsory  retirement 
principle,  which  would  be  sustained  in 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  is  unfor- 
tunate and  something  we  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  impose.  Taking  out  any 
kind  of  relief  for  people  who  want  to 
stay  on  and  are  well  able  to  stay  on  after 
65 — and  there  are  an  unusually  large 
number  of  such  people  in  the  railroad 
industry— would  be  particularly  harsh.  I 
do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  at  all 
that  you  could  not  have  a  satisfactory 
agreement  between  the  unions  and  the 
employers  with  respect  to  such  further 
employment. 

I  will  offer  such  an  amendment  if  the 
gentleman's  amendment  Is  defeated,  but 
I  do  think  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  rather  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  it  might  have  been 
better  if  we  set  a  compulsory  age  of  70 
and  permitted  full  negotiation  with  re- 
spect to  retirement  below  that.  But 
since  we  have  rejected  the  Adams 
amendment,  there  is  now  no  way  in 
which  you  may  alleviate  the  situation  by 
simply  permitting  mutual  agreement  to 
avoid  retirement,  because  mutual  agree- 
ment always  requires  the  agreement  of 
three  parties,  and  when  the  agreement 
of  all  three  parties  is  required,  in  that 
event  the  employer  ultimately  makes  the 
decision. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  disagree  with  the 
gentleman,  because  there  are  going  to  be 
many  employees  whom  the  employer  will 
desperately  want  to  keep  on.  Many  of  the 
older  employees  have  rare  skills.  If  they 
have  to  deal  with  the  imlon  in  determin- 
ing who  is  going  to  be  kept  and  who  is 
not,  there  will  be  bargaining,  and  the 
union  will  have  bargaining  power. 

I  think  that  will  be  a  much  better  reso- 
lution. As  I  say,  I  will  offer  that  if  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  defeated.  But 
the  gentleman's  amendment  would  con- 
tinue the  basically  objectionable  part  of 
this  bill,  even  though  it  Is  delayed  by 
one  year,  by  imposing  compulsory  retire- 
ment upon  unwilling  employees.  I  think 
it  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word  and  I  wish  to  speak 
out  on  this  amendment. 

If  I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  correctly,  he  feels  that  the  man- 
agement would  have  leverage  by  reason 
of  a  right  to  continue  employment  un- 
der the  amendment  against  which  he  is 
now  speaking.  Is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  KEITH.  Is  it  not  true  that  manage- 
ment presently  has  leverage  in  this  re- 
spect? Can  management  not,  in  an  ex- 
isting contract,  continue  the  employment 
of  an  individual  employee  beyond  the 
date  of  normal  retirement? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  correct 
There  are  actually  two  kinds  of  provi- 
sions in  industry  today.  One  is  a  pro- 
\Ts:on  by  which  a  company  and  union 
agree  to  a  retirement  procedure  and  un- 
der that  agreement  there  is  frequently 
a  provision  for  an  ameliorating  clause 
that  may  be  negotiated  between  the  union 
and  the  employer.  The  other  type  of  sys- 
tem is  that  which  exists  in  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem where  there  is  a  unilaterally  estab- 
ILshed  retirement  plan,  but  action  under 
the  plan  may  be  attacked  through  the 
contract  as  wrongfully  limiting  one's 
seniority.  But  in  either  event  the  ulti- 
ma'e  decision  is  with  the  arbitrator  or 
scu,e  neutral  party. 

In  this  ease,  if  we  leave  the  question 
to  rhe  employer  alone,  we  place  an  undue 
prcsure  on  the  employee.  In  order  to 
gam  further  employment  past  the  re- 
tirement age.  to  comply  with  the  em- 
plo;.  er's  interests. 

Mr.  KEITH.  But  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  contract  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned in  the  case  of  Bell  and  the  other 
ana  by  and  large  in  industry  in  any  nego- 
tiations with  one's  employees,  with  or 
without  the  union  contract,  it  is  still 
within  the  realm  of  possibility  for  an 
emi'Ioyer  to  ask  an  employee  to  stay  on 
and  a  union  could  not  prohibit  such  an 
extialegal  or  outside-of-the-union-con- 
tract  negotiation  because  of  the  right  of 
the  :ndividual  to  enter  into  a  contract  on 
his  "wn. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman    will 
the  --entleman  yield  further  •> 

^!r.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

:rr  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
na\ .  some  question  as  to  whether  that  is 
true  technically.  I  do  not  think  an  em- 
plover  could  ask  an  individual  to  stay  on 
without  including  the  union  in  the  decl- 
^on  if  the  rules  are  fixed  under  a  plan 
because  this  would  have  to  do  with  con- 
ditions of  employment  that  would  be 
subect  to  union  negotiation  or  union 
^Tie-ance. 

Bit  the  important  thing  is  this:  That 
unaer  such  plan  the  union  may  initiate  a 
request  for  a  person  to  stay  on  and  op- 
pose a  person's  being  laid  off  and,  against 
the  employer's  final  judgment,  may  sub- 
mit the  argument  to  a  neutral  arbitrator 
Uncer  those  circumstances  there  is  no 
yel.ow-dog  aspect,  but  under  a  statute 
which  gives  final  right  to  the  emplover 
there  is  such  a  yellow-dog  aspect  '  ' 
Mr.  KEPTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas 

-Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  dlstin- 
!-'ui>hed  gentleman  from  Texas  a  few 
quenions.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
leaves  in  the  bill  lines  5  through  17  on 
Paee  3.  Is  that  intentional? 

-Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Unes  5  through  17 

on  )age  3— a  portion  of  that  is  stricken 

^xr.  SPRINGER.  But  the  gentleman 

floes  strike  out  lines  5  through  17  Am  I 

correct? 
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Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Would  this  make  it 
more  restrictive  Insofar  as  firing  employ- 
ees is  concerned.  In  some  ways  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  the  first  part  of  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment,  but  this  part  dis- 
turbs me. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  This  Is  exactly  the 
part  that  in  my  opinion  must  be  stricken 
if  there  is  to  continue  to  be  freedom 
of  the  railroad  employees  in  exercising 
their  right  of  coUective  bargaining  and 
their  rights  as  individual  employees.  If 
the  railroad  employee  approaching  the 
age  of  retirement  must  act  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  the  employer  to  get  an 
extension  of  his  time,  he  ceases  to  be  a 
free  agent. 

Assume,  for  Instance,  that  a  union 
steward  Is  63  years  of  age.  His  employ- 
ment will  end  in  two  years.  He  is  stronglv 
urging  a  position  the  union  desires  in  a 
grievance.  His  foreman  says.  "In  2  years 
you  must  remember,  we  may  extend  vour 
time;  but  we  may  not  extend  it."  This  is 
wholly  within  the  power  of  the  employer 
That  union  steward  Is  not  then  acting 
wholly  for  his  principal.  He  is  under  the 
pressure  of  the  party  which  he  is 
opposing. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  am  willing  to  con- 
cede the  point  the  gentleman  talks  about 
However.  I  fail  to  agree  with  him  on  what 
I  believe  is  the  ultimate  objective. 

It  seems  to  me  in  these  areas  there 
might  be  a  highly  specialized  emplovee 
who  might  want  to  continue  and  who 
would  be  needed,  we  will  say,  in  railroad 
work.  If  that  is  stricken,  there  Is  not  any- 
thing which  can  be  done.  Mandatorily  he 
would  be  off  the  records.  He  does  not  have 
a  chance  to  negotiate  or  anything,  if  that 
section  is  taken  out. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  this  is  a 
two-edged  sword.  What  the  gentleman 
says  could  possibly  be  true,  if  the  rail- 
roads want  to  manipulate  the  way  he  is 
talking  about.  On  the  other  hand,  If  this 
IS  taken  out  there  is  no  change  for  an 
employee  who  is  valuable,  who  would 
want  to  continue,  and  who  Is  physically 
able,  to  continue  beyond  that  age  It 
would  be  more  restrictive.  It  seems  to  me 
than  the  bill. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  uill  yield  fur- 
ther, in  the  previous  argument  I  thought 
I  understood  him  to  say  the  employees 
really  wanted  to  be  retired  at  65  and 
that  this  was  actually  a  very  charitable 
or  desirable  provision  requiring  retire- 
ment. 

I  am  not  making  a  case  here  either  for 
compulsory  retirement  under  law  or 
against  it.  The  only  thing  I  say  is,  if  com- 
pulsory retirement  under  law  is  provided 
we  inevitably  run  into  the  "yellow-dog'' 
t>T)e  of  situation,  unless  we  make  it 
absolute.  For  that  reason  I  merely 
ameliorated  the  time  span  and  made  it 
absolute. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  am  rather  In  sym- 
pathy, because  the  gentleman  has 
softened  the  time  span.  To  that  I  am 
sympathetic.  I  wonder  about  this  other 
part,  in  saying  there  Is  no  way  an  em- 
ployee might  negotiate  to  stay  on  It 
absolutely  cuts  him  off  frwn  any  pos- 
sibility, regardless  of  whether  his  skills 
are  needed. 
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On  the  other  hand,  I  am  willing  to 
concede  what  the  gentleman  says  as  to 
the  possibility  of  negotiating  pressure  It 
IS  a  two-edged  sword. 

This  does  have  the  effect  of  absolutely 
wipmg  out  any  possibihty  of  a  skilled  em- 
ployee being  able  to  continue.  This  is  the 
part  which  disturbs  me  about  the  gentle- 
man s  amendment.  The  other  part  as  I 
told  the  gentleman  this  morning  when  he 
discussed  it  with  me.  I  understood  the 
thrust  of  to  provide  for  1  extra  year  I 
did  not  get  this  other  part  until  this 
afternoon.  Somehow  or  other  I  did  not 
understand  it  when  I  talked  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  this  morning. 

AMENDMENT   OFTERED   BY    MR.    OrriNGKR   TO  THE 
AMENDMENT    OmXKD    BT     MR.     ECKHARDT 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
leran  amendment  to  the  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Ottinoeb  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckhardt 

Strike  out  the  words  "line  17"  and  insert 

Of    h."  '^"!?'  ■■"°*'  "■■  ^'^'^  ^'^  ^t  theVn" 
of  ihe  amendment  the  following- 

■Page  3.  line  14;  delete  the  period  End  sub- 
T^ho.  I  following:  •,  And  provided  Jurther 
Mve  nr^'v,'^""  ''  ^  designated  represenu-' 
Ind  fhi  '^  employee,  any  such  a^eement. 
and    the   employees   subject    to  such    agree- 

with  J^*"  "^  ^«t*™»"e<J  by  the  emplover 
with  said  representative  of  such  employee"'  " 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,'  this 
amendment  attempts  to  take  care  of  the 

imnlJ^  ^^'^^^.  ^^  ""y  colleague  from 
Illinois.  What  It  does  is  to  eliminate  the 
obnoxious  feature  of  the  current  bill 
which  would  permit  employers  to  deal 
directly  with  the  employees,  undercutting 
the  umons.  What  it  does  is  to  contain  Mr 
Eckhardt's  extension  of  the  provisions 

\Z,  Hn^'"^  ''■^^'■'  ^"^  ^^d  the  feature 
that  will  require  the  employer  to  deal 
with  the  unions  in  extending  anybody 
beyond  age  65.  "'Ji^xiy 

Mr.    SPRINGER.    Mr.    Chairman     a 
parliamentary  inquirj' 
g  J^^.^^HAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 

«f Jf [h  ^P?f^GER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
airaid  I  did  not  understand  whether  or 
not  the  gentleman  from  New  York's 
amendment  Is  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
irom  Texas  or  another  amendment 
yieTd?  °'^°^*^^-  Will  the  gentleman 
^^-  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  It  Is  an  amendment 
to  Mr.  EcKHARDT's  amendment.  It  Is  not 
exactly  what  you  have  there,  because 
what  you  have  there  is  what  I  was  going 
to  propose  originally  as  a  separate 
amendment.  But  this  strikes  from  the 
Eckhardt  amendment  that  portion  which 
did  away  completely  with  the  pro\isIons 
allowing  the  employer  to  extend  a  per- 
son over  the  age  of  65.  My  amendment 
puts  that  language  back  in  subject  to  a 
proviso  that  the  employer  has  to  deal 
with  the  union  in  extending  anybodv 
over  age  65. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  One  further  parlla- 
mentar>-  inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

May  I  read  the  amendment  and  see  if 
this  Is  the  gentleman's  amendment? 

Page  14.  line  3.  delete  the  period  and  sub- 
stitute the  following  -And  prox-ided  further 
That  where  there  Is  a  deslimated  representa- 
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tlve  of  such  employee,  any  such  agreement, 
and  the  employees  subject  to  such  agree- 
ment, shall  be  determined  by  the  employer 
with  said  reprecentatlve  of  s\icb  employee." 

Is  that  the  amendment? 
Mr.  OTTINGE31.  That  is  the  substance 
of  the  amendment,  and  that  is  put  in 
after  the  restoration  of  the  language  be- 
tween lines  4  and  17  on  page  14. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  do  not  understand 
the  language  of  this  amendment  to 
achieve  the  purpose  that  is  indicated 
here.  If  the  amendment  wishes  to  do  this, 
it  seems  to  me  it  would  have  to  say  to 
amend  the  amendment  by  providing  that 
there  be  added  at  the  end  of  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  that  amendment  the 
following  language  and  then  restate  lines 
5  through  14  with  that  change. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  That  is  what  I  do  in 
the  first  part  of  that  amendment.  I  re- 
store that  language  first. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
we- have  a  rereading  of  the  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
read the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
does  restore  the  language.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  is  satisfied  that  it  would  ac- 
complish the  purpose. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  am  satisfied,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  it  does  accom- 
plish the  purpose  he  says  it  would  do. 

I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York 
that  what  he  has  done  here  Is  to 
put  this  totally  in  the  hands  of  the  union 
representative. 

Now,  I  do  not  personally  have  any  dis- 
agreement with  the  union  representative 
being  involved,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  the  tmion  representative  ought 
to  be  able  to  say  to  the  employee  that 
you  can  either  continue  to  work  or  you 
cannot  continue  to  work.  It  seems  to  me 
this  ought  to  be  up  to  the  employee 
himself. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  the  effect  of  the  amendment.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  amendment  is  to  say  that  if 
the  employer  wants  to  extend  a  partic- 
ular employee  beyond  the  age  of  65,  he 
may  do  so,  not  by  dealing  directly  with 
the  individual  employee,  but  only  by 
dealing — as  he  does  in  all  other  mat- 
ters— with  the  union  representing  the 
employee.  That  is  what  it  says.  There  is 
no  language  in  the  amendment  which 
permits  a  union  to  dictate  these  terms.  It 
says  that  the  employer  will  make  this 


decision  under  an  agreement  with  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  employee. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  There  is  a  designated 

representative  of  such  an  employee 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Where  there  is  a  rep- 
resentative. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Where  there  Is  a  rep- 
resentative of  such  employee  and  such 
agreement 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Any  such  agreement. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Any  such  agreement, 
and  the  employee  subject  to  such  agree- 
ment shall  be  determined  by  the  em- 
ployer. Is  the  gentleman  listening?  Shall 
be  determined  by  the  employer  with  the 
said  representative  of  such  employee.  So, 
this  would  be  a  union  agent.  This  would 
not  give  the  employee  any  say  in  this 
matter  at  all. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  This  would  be  by 
agreement  between  the  employer  and  the 
union  and  not  between  the  employer  and 
the  individual  employee. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  right.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  employee  does  not  have  anything  to 
say  about  this  at  all.  It  would  be  left 
entirely  between  the  company  and  the 
union  agent  to  set  down  and  say  who 
you  can  hire  and  who  you  cannot  hire. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  employee  should 
have  a  voice  in  this. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  unions  always 
represent  the  employees.  That  is  thelv 
function.  I  cannot  imagine  that  the  gen- 
tleman would  be  arguing  that  the  em- 
ployer should  be  able  to  go  completely 
around  the  imlon  and  deal  directly  with 
the  employee  when  there  is  a  union 
in  the  picture. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  do  not  think  It 
goes  around  him.  I  think  the  negotiation 
should  be  with  the  employee.  If  you  want 
to  have  the  union  agent  at  some  place 
as  a  consultant  that  is  one  thing,  but  for 
liim  to  determme  whether  he  does  or 
does  not  work,  that  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  union  agent  is 
not  going  to  say  It.  The  union  agent  is 
going  to  represent  the  employee  in  that 
decision. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Therefore,  he  is  going 
to  make  the  decision,  because  it  says, 
•determined  by  the  employer  with  such 
representative    of   such    employee." 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  That  is  what  they  do 
when  the  employee  and  the  union  reach 
an  agreement  on  a  salary.  They  make  it 
for  an  Individual  employee. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  very  true,  but 
in  these  individual  complaints  such  as 
those  which  were  referred  to  in  Chicago, 
the  Individual  employer  fired  the  em- 
ployee only  when  he  makes  up  his  mind 
as  to  whether  or  not  he  is  to  continue  to 
work. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  assure  you  that  the 
employee  is  not  going  to  be  undercut  by 
his  own  union. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  For  this  one  reason, 
that  this  employee  does  not  have  any- 
thing to  say  about  it,  I  think  I  will  have 
to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  union  is  not 
aioing  to  last  very  long  if  it  does  not 
represent  its  employees. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  What  I  said  was  that 
under  this  proposed  amendment  the  em- 
ployee himself  does  not  have  anything 
to  say  about  it.  That  is  the  point  to  which 


I  am  speaking.  But  if  you  can  place  lan- 
guage in  here  to  state,  "In  consultation 
with,"  I  will  accept  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  understand  this 
amendment  I  probably  agree  with  it, 
but  I  want  to  be  sure  that  I  understand 
it. 

As  I  understand.  It  is  further  provided 
that  where  there  is  a  designated  repre- 
sentative of  such  employee  any  such 
agreement,  that  is,  an  agreement  to  ex- 
tend the  time  of  one's  employnifnt 
beyond  65  or  70,  shall  be  subject  to  be 
determined  by  the  employer  with  .■-aid 
representative. 

Now,  If  I  tmderstand  that,  that  means 
that  the  imion  and  the  employer  may 
then  negotiate  and  determine  in  a  bip-^r- 
tite  manner,  each  with  equal  author:  ty, 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  an  ex- 
ception will  be  granted. 

Now,  if  I  understand  the  amendment 
to  mean  that,  I  am  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Cliairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  committee  has 
worked  a  long  time  on  this  bill.  Now  we 
are  having  something  thrown  at  us  that 
nobody  understands.  In  the  debate  tliat 
has  just  gone  on,  one  Member  .says  If 
I  understand  it  this  way."  and  another 
Member  says  "If  I  understand  it  his 
v.ay."  And  we  are  writing  legislation  on 
the  floor  here  that  has  been  gone  over 
carefully  by  the  committee. 

Now.  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  up- 
wards of  60,000  retirees  that  this  bill 
is  going  to  benefit,  and  they  are  waiting 
for  this  bill  to  pass.  I  say  we  ought  to 
get  through  with  this  nonsense  of  trying 
to  re-write  a  complicated  bill  here  on 
the  floor.  If  you  do  not  like  the  bill  the 
way  it  is  send  it  back  to  the  committee, 
but  I  would  hope  that  you  pass  this  bill 
without  any  further  amendments,  and 
get  this  over  with. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
it  seems  to  me  the  critical  phrase  in  this 
amendment  is  the  phrase— if  this  is  ihe 
language  of  the  amendment  that  the 
gentleman  submitted — that  says  "which 
employees  are  subject  to  such  agree- 
ment." 

That  certainly  would  give  the  utiion 
the  right  to  designate  which  employees 
are  subject  to  the  agreement,  wotild  it 
not? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  No;  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield 

Mr.^ROWN  of  Ohio.  In  other  words, 
if  the  railroad  management  wanted  em- 
ployee A  to  be  retained  beyond  the  com- 
pulsory retirement  date,  then,  under  the 
language  of  your  proposal,  It  wotUd  have 
to  sit  down  with  the  union  and  the  union 
would  determine  which  employees  are 
subject   to   the   agreement,   would  they 
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not?  And  maybe  they  would  decide  that 
employee  B  would  be  the  one  who  ought 
to  be  designated  to  avoid  the  compulsorj* 
retirement  requirement. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  oth- 
ers, the  most  obnoxious  part  of  this  leg- 
islation and  the  alleged  agreement  that 
was  made  was  the  provision  similar  to  a 
yellow-dog  agreement,  that  permitting 
employers  to  deal  directly  with  individ- 
ual employees  in  extending  them  beyond 
age  65.  This  could  be  used  as  a  club  over 
the  head  of  any  employee  approaching 
age  65. 

My  amendment  would  eliminate  en- 
tirely this  obnoxious  provision,  and  pro- 
vide that  the  employer  is  going  to  have 
to  deal  with  the  union.  That  is  the  way 
all  collective  bargaining  agreements  are 
arrived  at  in  the  first  place,  not  by  the 
employer  making  a  separate  agreement 
with  each  employee,  but  by  his  dealing 
with  the  union  that  is  duly  designated 
by  the  employees.  It  would  provide  a 
rea.sonable  and  fair  approach  to  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  perfectly  horren- 
dous piece  of  legislation  for  the  Congress 
to  i^ass. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  commentary,  but  the  gen- 
tleman still  has  not  spoken  to  the  con- 
cern that  I  have,  and  that  is  that  under 
the  language  of  this  legislation  as  sug- 
ge.  ted  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
if  the  railroad  wanted  employee  A  to  stay 
on  beyond  the  compulsory  retirement 
age  limit,  it  would  then  have  to  deal  with 
the  union,  and  the  union  would  be  free, 
as  I  tmderstand  the  language  of  his 
amendment,  to  say  that  you  cannot  have 
employee  A  stay  on,  but  it  is  employee 
B  whom  we  will  exempt  from  this  pro- 
vision. Therefore  the  interest  of  em- 
ployee A  becomes  totally  frustrated  by 
the  language  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  That  would  be  .sub- 
ject to  negotiation  between  the  employer 
and  the  union.  The  union  could  not  dic- 
tate that  any  more  than  the  employer 
could.  What  you  are  saying  in  the  pro- 
vision provided  in  the  bill  is  that  the 
employer  could  dictate  wliich  employees 
it  keeps  on  and  it  could  keep  on  only 
employees  who  have  not  been  in  favor  of 
the  union  and  those  In  favor  of  the  union 
would  retire  at  age  65. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman be  kind  enough  just  to  answer 
my  question  directly?  This  does  provide 
that  the  imion  can  say,  "No.  employee 
A  cannot  stay  on;  we  will  allow^  em- 
ployee B  to  stay  on." 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  If  the  union  could 
get  the  employer  to  agree  with  that. 
that  would  be  the  provision. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Without  regard 
to  the  interest  of  the  employee? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  No,  not  unless  you 
assume  that  the  imions  do  not  represent 
the  interest  of  the  employees. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  here  again  we 
are  faced  with  a  rather  clear-cut  ques- 
tion. There  seems  to  be  objection  because 


the  amendment  would  have  a  sharing  of 
responsibility  between  the  properly  se- 
lected bargaining  agent  of  the  employee 
and  the  employer. 

Now,  that,  to  me,  seems  to  be  fairly 
reasonable  and  orthodox  method  of 
handling  labor  programs.  It  avoids  these 
nice,  cozy  unilateral  agreements  where 
the  veto  power  rests  solely  with  the 
employer. 

Now,  if  the  disposition  here  to  say 
to  railroad  management,  'Gentlemen 
you  are  all  wise  and,  therefore,  you 
shoiild  be  all  powerful."  Then,  of  course, 
the  amendment  should  be  voted  dowTi. 
But  if  the  disposition  is  to  have  It  fair 
and  even  and  not  let  any  employee  sell 
down  the  river  some  of  his  associates, 
then  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  to  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
move  to  stnke  out  the  last  word  just  to 
make  a  very  brief  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  defeated,  then  we  vote 
upon  the  amendment  as  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr.  Eckhardt). 
This  is  true;  is  it  not,  Mr.  Chairman? 
And  the  amendment  as  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  strikes  all  of  sec- 
tion 2  and  it  would  strike  out  all  of  these 
provisions  if  it  so  carries. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  We  will  have 
some  provision  in,  and  this  does  hit  at 
the  very  fact  of  what  has  been  called 
yellow  dog  contracts.  It  is  a  matter  of 
contention,  and  there  will  be  bargaining 
If  any  of  these  men  stay  on. 

So  I  am  going  to  support  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Ottinger)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  <Mr.  Eckhardt). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  McClory), 
there  were — ayes  47,  noes  81. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  'Mr.  Eckhardt)  . 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words.  I 
shall  be  brief,  and  I  shall  not  take  the 
5  minutes  allotted  to  me. 

It  had  been  indicated  here  there  might 
be  some  amelioration  of  these  provisions 
which  give  exclusive  power  to  the  em- 
ployer to  determine  whether  or  not  an 
employee  will  continue  to  work.  What 
was  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  was  just  about  as  soft  as  you  could 
get  to  In  saying  that  both  parties  will 
sit  down  to  negotiate  or  agree  on  whether 
an  employee  will  continue.  That  is  col- 
lective   bargaining.    If    the    Eckhardt 
amendment  is  not  adopted,  then  I  think 
the  debate  has  made  it  very  clear,  and 
I    think    the    gentleman    from    Illinois 
should  accept  the   fact  that  it  is  very 
clear,  that  the  employer  •nill  determine 
himself  whether  or  not  an  employee  con- 
tinues to  work.  This  avoids  the  collective - 
bargaining  process.  It  will  place  them  in 
a   position    where    collective-bargaining 


agreements  can  be  overcome,  and  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman,  if  this  is  not 
adopted  we  should  change  section  3.  We 
certainly  should  change  that  provision 
to  say  that  if  there  Is  going  to  be  a 
collective-bargaining  agreement  that  is 
less  than  or  greater  than  the  age  that 
is  provided  In  here,  then  that  should  be 
adopted  as  the  standard  because  if  you 
do  not  do  these  things,  we  have  com- 
pletely said  that  the  unions  and  manage- 
ment will  not  bargain  on  this  kind  of 
retirement. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  well 
intended,  and  many  of  us  who  did  not 
vote  for  it  would  agree  in  principle  with 
the  objective  the  gentleman  is  trying  to 
reach.  But  I  think  this  body  is  hesitant 
in  approving  an  amendment  that  is 
rather  loosely  drawn  at  this  late  hour. 
None  of  this  was  discussed  in  committee. 
None  of  these  reix)rts  were  raised  when 
the  bill  came  up.  It  seems  to  me  under 
the  circumstances  we  have  acted  cor- 
rectly. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  as  this 
bill  moves  along— and  It  should  be 
moved  along  in  the  interest  of  the  57,000 
retirees — perhaps  we  can  find  some  lan- 
guage that  we  can  live  with,  or  we  can 
bring  the  parties  together  in  a  way  that 
would  ameliorate  it.  But  under  the  cir- 
cumstances the  amendment  is  rather 
loosely  drawn,  and  I  think  the  Hou.se  is 
correct  in  not  adopting  it  at  this  time. 
We  can  look  either  to  the  other  body  or 
to  an  attempt  at  a  later  time  to  provide 
final  language  that  we  can  agree  on. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  one  of  the  problems  with  this 
bill  is  that  during  the  hearings  we  had 
the  chairman's  original  bill  before  us 
and  not  this  bill.  We  did  not  come  up 
with  this  bill  until  the  final  executive 
sessions.  Tliat  made  it  extremely  difficult 
to  go  over  all  these  provisions.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  support  changes 
when  this  comes  back  from  the  other 
body  if  something  is  added  to  correct 
these  provisions  in  here  which  provide 
for  avoiding  union  responsibility  as  well 
as  putting  in  compulsory  retirement.  We 
have  tried  to  correct  this  bill.  I  shall  say 
no  more  on  the  subject  because  this  body 
has  spoken,  but  I  think  it  should  be  clear 
to  the  House  what  they  have  done  today. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, "l 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

We  spent  a  couple  of  hours  here  on 
arguments  involving  amendments  that 
very  few  people  understand,  if  anyone 
does.  It  has  been  confusing.  This  bill 
came  out  of  the  committee.  There  was  a 
handful  who  opposed  It  in  some  respects. 
They  are  carrying  the  fight  here  to  try 
to  change  what  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee brought  out.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Members  here  today  that  there  is  urgency 
on  a  ver>-  important  bill  that  affects  all 
railroad  employees,  the  hours-of-ser\1ce 
amendments,  which  is  scheduled  for  to- 
day, and  if  we  do  not  get  on  with  this 
bill.  I  do  not  know  when  the  hours-of- 
servlce  amendments  legislation   will   be 
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proerramed.  That  is  something  that 
everyone  is  interested  in — organized  la- 
bor, the  railroad  unions  in  particular, 
who  are  my  supporters  and  whom  I  sup- 
port and  that  is  the  bUl  we  ought  to  be 
getting  on  with  today,  and  we  should  be 
getting  on  to  it  In  very  short  order.  If  we 
wrangled  longer  on  amendments  to  the 
railroad  retirement  bill  we  will  probably 
not  get  the  hours-of-servlce  legislation 
this  week  and  that  would  be  tragic. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  It  Is  some- 
what difficult,  however,  since  there  are 
good  argiiments  on  both  sides.  The  bill, 
as  agreed  to  in  negotiations,  permits  em- 
ployers to  negotiate  with  individual  em- 
ployees to  keep  them  on  the  job  after  the 
date  for  retirement  set  out  in  the  law, 
and  can  bypass  the  unions  in  this  way. 
This  is  why  I  voted  for  the  Ottinger 
amendment  to  this  amendment. 

It  is  clear  that  this  paragraph  is  not 
a  yellow -dog  provision  as  has  been 
•  claluMd,  but  I  have  to  admit  it  could 
hurt  some  employees  and  some  unions. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  will  force  some 
unions  to  retire  people  they  want  to  keep 
on,  and  will  force  management  to  retire 
people  they  want  to  keep  on.  from  rail- 
road presidents  on  down,  without  any 
escape  clause  at  all. 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  will  vote 
for  this  amendment.  Even  though  it  is 
part  of  the  agreement.  I  think  we  ought 
to  delete  it,  and  that  way  perhaps  the 
parties  will  renegotiate  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  'Mr.  Eckhardt). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision i:demanded  by  Mr.  Eckhardt) 
there  were — ayes  50,  noes  78. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Edmondson.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  13300)  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  to  provide 
for  the  extension  of  supplemental  an- 
nuities and  the  mandatory  retirement  of 
employees,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  535,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION     TO     RECOMMrr 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill  ? 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  TxAoui  of  CallfonUa  moves  to  recom- 
mit the  bUl  H.R.  13300  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  oa  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  372,  nays  17,  not  voting  41, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  193] 
YEAS — 372 


Abbltt 

Cleveland 

Gubser 

Abemethy 

Cohelan 

Gude 

Adair 

Collier 

Hagan 

Adams 

CoUlns 

Haley 

Albert 

Conable 

Hall 

-Alexander 

Conte 

Hal  pern 

Anderson, 

Corman 

Hamilton 

Calif. 

Coughlln 

Hammer- 

Anderson,  m. 

Cramer 

schmldt 

Anderson, 

Culver 

Hanley 

Tenn. 

Cunningham 

Hansen.  Idaho 

.Andrews.  Ala. 

Daniel.  Va. 

Harsha 

-Andrews, 

Davis.  Ga. 

Harvey 

N  Dak. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Hathaway 

Annunzlo 

de  la  Garza 

Hays 

Arends 

Delaney 

Hubert 

Ashbrook 

Dellenback 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.Ashley 

Denney 

Heckler.  Mass, 

Asolnall 

Dennis 

Helstoskl 

Ayres 

Dent 

Henderson 

Baring 

Derwlnskl 

Hogan 

Barrett 

Devlne 

Horton 

Besll.  Md. 

Dickinson 

Hosmer 

Belcher 

Dlngell 

Howard 

Berr\' 

Donohue 

Hull 

Betts 

Dowdy 

Hungate 

BevlU 

Downing 

Hunt 

Blaggl 

Dulskl 

Hutchinson 

BleBter 

Duncan 

Icbord 

Bingham 

Dwyer 

Jacobs 

Blackburn 

Edmondson 

Jarman 

Blanton 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Boggs 

Edwards,  La. 

Johnson.  I»a. 

Bo  land 

Ellberg 

Jonas 

Bow 

Erlenbom 

Jones,  Ala. 

Brademas 

Esch 

Jones.  N.C, 

Braeco 

Eshleman 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Bray 

Evans,  Colo. 

Kastenmeler 

Brlnkley 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Brock 

Fallon 

Kee 

Brooks 

Farbsteln 

Keith 

Broomfleld 

Felghan 

King 

Brotzman 

Fish 

Kleppe 

Brown,  Mich. 

Fisher 

Kluczynskl 

Brown.  Ohio 

Flood 

Koch 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Flowers 

Kuykendall 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Flynt 

Kyi 

Buchanan 

Foley 

Kyros 

Burke,  Fla. 

Ford. 

Landgrebe 

Burke,  Mass. 

William  D. 

Landrum 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Foreman 

Latta 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Fountain 

Lennon 

Burton,  Calif. 

Fraser 

Uoyd 

Burton,  Utah 

Frey 

Long,  La. 

Bu^ 

Frtedel 

Long.  Md. 

Button 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Lowensteln 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Puqua 

Lujan 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Gall&anakls 

Lukens 

Cabell 

Gallagher 

McCarthy 

Caaery 

Garmatz 

McClory 

Camp 

Glalmo 

McCloskey 

Carey 

Gilbert 

McClure 

Carter 

Goldwater 

Mcculloch 

Casey 

Gonzalez 

McDade 

Cederberg 

Goodllng 

McDonald, 

Celler 

Gray 

Mich. 

Chamberlain 

Green,  Oreg. 

McEwen 

Chappell 

Green,  Pa. 

McPall 

Clancy 

Grlffln 

McKneaUy 

Clark 

Grifflths 

Macdonald, 

Claasen, 

Gross 

Mass. 

DcnH. 

Grover 

Madden 

Mahon 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Staggers 

MaUlUrd 

Price,  m. 

Stanton 

Marsh 

Price,  Tex, 

Steed 

Martin 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Stelger.  Ariz, 

Math  las 

Puclnskl 

Stelger.  Wis 

Matcunaga 

Purcell 

Stephens 

May 

Qule 

Stratton 

Mayne 

Qulllen 

Stubblefleld 

Meeds 

Ratlsback 

Stuckey 

Melcher 

Randall 

Sullivan 

MesklU 

Rarlck 

Symington 

Michel 

Retd.  111. 

Taft 

Mlkva 

Relfel 

Talcott 

Miller.  Calif. 

Reuss 

Taylor 

MUler.  Ohio 

Rhodes 

Thompson.  Ga 

Mtnlsh 

Rlegle 

Thompson.  N  j 

Mink 

Rivers 

Thomson.  Wis 

Mlze 

Roberta 

Tleman 

Mlzell 

Roblson 

Tunney 

MoUohan 

Rodlno 

Udall 

Monagan 

Rogers.  Colo, 

Ullman 

Montgomery 

Rogers,  Fla 

utt 

Moorhead 

Rooney.  NY, 

Van  Deerlln 

Morgan 

Rooney.  Pa, 

Vander  Jagt 

Morse 

Rostenkowskl 

Vanlk 

Morton 

Roth 

Vlgorlto 

Mosber 

Roudebush 

Waggonner 

Murphy,  111. 

Boybal 

Waldle 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Ruppe 

Wampler 

Myers 

Ruth 

Watklns 

Natcher 

Ryan 

Watson 

Nedzi 

St  Germain 

Watts 

Nelsen 

St.  Onge 

Welcker 

Nichols 

Sandman 

Whalen 

Nix 

Satterfleld 

White 

Obey 

Saylor 

Whltehurst 

O'Hara 

Schadeberg 

Whltten 

Olsen 

Scherle 

Wldnall 

ONeel.  Ga. 

Scheuer 

Wiggins 

ONelll.  Mass, 

Schneebell 

Williams 

Passman 

Schwengel 

Wilson.  Bob 

Patman 

Scott 

Wilson. 

Patten 

Sebellus 

Charles  H. 

Pelly 

Shipley 

Wlnn 

Pepper 

Shrlver 

Wold 

Perkins 

Slkes 

Wolff 

Pettis 

Slsk 

Wyatt 

Phllbln 

Skubltz 

Wydler 

Pickle 

Slack 

Wylle 

Pike 

Smith,  Calif 

Wvman 

Plmle 

Smith.  Iowa 

Yates 

Poage 

Smith.  N.Y, 

Yatron 

Podell 

Snyder 

Zablockl 

PofT 

Springer 

Zlon 

Pollock 

Stafford 
NAYS— 17 

Zwach 

Bennett 

Dlggs 

Ottinger 

BlatQlk 

Eckhardt 

Powell 

Chlsholm 

Hicks 

Rees 

Clay 

Karth 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Conyers 

Leggett 

Stokes 

Corbett 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING— 41 

Addabbo 

Flndley 

Lipscomb 

Bell,  Calif. 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

McMillan 

Boiling 

Frellnghuysen 

MacGregor 

Brown.  Calif. 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Mann 

CahlU 

Gaydos 

Mills 

Clawson.  Del 

Gettys 

Mlnshall 

Colmer 

Gibbons 

OKonskl 

Cowger 

Hanna 

Rosenthal 

Daddarlo 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Hastings 

Teague.  Tex. 

Dawson 

Hawkins 

Whalley 

Dom 

HoUfleld 

Wright 

Edwards.  Calif 
Fascell 

.  Klrwan 
Langen 

Young 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Cahill, 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Pulton  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Oerald  R,  Ford. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California, 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr,  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr,   Whalley. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Olbbons  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 


Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Mann. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Da  ween. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
changed  his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
e.xtend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
The  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  NIXON  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
THE  BANKERS  GET  TOGETHER 
IN  SUNNY  HAWAII 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
:,nd  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
event  that  you  have  trouble  reaching 
anyone  in  the  Nixon  administration  this 
week,  I  suggest  you  place  your  call  to 
one  of  the  resort  hotels  in  Honolulu. 
Hawaii,  where  the  American  Bankers 
•  Association  is  holding  another  of  its 
parties. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  determined  that 
at  least  25  officials  of  this  Government 
are  in  Hawaii  as  part  of  the  95th  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Bankers 
.'Association.  Some  12.000  of  the  Nation's 
bankers  are  there  to  discuss  the  wonders 
of  one  of  their  greatest  profit  years  in 
history. 

The  convention  is  old  home  week  for  a 
lot  of  the  Nixon  administration  officials. 
Leading  the  list  is  Mr.  Charls  E.  Walker, 
who  is  listed  as  the  Under  Secretai-y  of 
the  Treasury'.  Mr.  Walker,  of  course,  has 
attended  the  previous  conventions  of  the 
-'American  Bankers  Association  in  his 
capacity  as  its  chief  executive  officer  aiid 
as  chief  lobbyist  for  the  big  banks.  This 
year  he  trotted  off  to  the  convention 
wearing  the  hat  of  a  public  official.  The 
more  things  change,  the  more  they  re- 
main the  same. 

The  advance  registration  list  also  in- 
cludes Mr.  Robert  P.  Mayo  and  wife. 
-Mr.  Mayo  is  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  a  former  \ice  president 
of  the  Continental-Dlinois  National 
Bank  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  main  par- 
ticipants in  the  Hawaii  get-together. 

I  include  herewith  a  list  of  public  offi- 
cials attending  the  functions  in  Hono- 
lulu. The  names  are  drawn  from  a  pub- 
lished list  of  advance  registrations.  Tliis 
list  was  of  registrations  mailed  by  Au- 
gust 1  and  undoubtedly  there  are  other 
public  officials  who  have  registered  since 
that  time: 

Robert  Bloom  and  wife.  Chief  Counsel. 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  Washington; 
Hawaiian  King. 

PhUlp  J,  Budd  and  Wife.  Chief  Data  Man- 
agement Director.  U.S.  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, Washington;  Reef  Tower, 


William  B.  Camp  and  wife.  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  Treasury  Department.  Wash- 
ington; Royal  Hawaiian. 

Richard  Chotard,  Assistant  to  Undersecre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  United  Statee  Treasury 
Department,  Wafihlngton;  Hawaiian  Village, 
Dorothy  A.  Elston,  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  Department  of  the  Treasurj'.  Wash- 
ington; lUkal. 

Roy  T,  Englert,  Deputy  General  Counsel. 
US.  Treasury  Department.  Washington;  Reel 
Tower. 

Leslie  H,  Plsher  and  wife.  General  Counsel. 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
Washington;  Kalmana  Beach. 

Harry  M.  Gilbert  and  wife,  Executive  Vice 
President,  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asao- 
clatlon.  Washington;   Kalmana  Beach, 

Arthur  C,  Hemstreet.  Vice  President  and 
Treasurer,  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation, Washington;   Kalmana  Beach 

Alice  Herstlne.  The  United  States  Mint, 
Washington;  Royal  Hawaiian. 

Paul  M,  Hcrvltz  and  wile,  Director  of  Re- 
search, Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. Washington;  Outrigger, 

Raymond  H  Lapln  and  wife,  President. 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
Washington;  Kahala  Hilton. 

Harold  B.  Master  and  wife.  Banking  and 
Volunteer  Activities,  US,  Savings  Bonds  Dl- 
rtslon.  Treasury  Department,  Washington; 
Kalmana  Beach, 

Robert  C.  Maxwell  and  wife.  Special  Assist- 
ant 'o  the  Administrator.  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. Washington. 

Robert  P,  Mayo  and  wife.  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Washington;  Reef  Tower, 

K,  A,  Randall  and  wife.  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. Washington;  Kahala  Hilton. 

Howard  W,  Rogerson  and  wife.  Deputy  As- 
sociate. -Administrator  for  Financial  Assist- 
ance. Small  Business  Administration,  Wash- 
ington; Walkikl  Ambassador. 

Elmer  Ruatad  and  wife.  National  Director 
of  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  Division,  U.S.  Treas- 
ury Department.  Washington, 

Hilary  J,  Sandoval  Jr,.  and  wife,  Admin- 
istrator. Small  Business  Administration. 
Washington;  Walkikl  Ambassador, 

William  W.  Sherrlll  and  wife.  Member, 
Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System, 
Washington;  Illkal. 

Irvine  Sprague  and  wife.  Director,  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  CorpKsratlon.  Washington: 
Halekulanl. 

Merlyn  N.  Trued  and  wife.  Financial  Man- 
ager, Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
Washington;  Moana. 

Charls  E.  Walker  and  vrtfe.  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  U.S.  Treasury  Department, 
Washington;  Hawaiian  Village. 

J.  T.  Watson.  Deputy  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency.  US,  Treasury  Department.  Wash- 
ington: Ilikal, 

Arnold  Weiss  and  wife.  Assistant  General 
Counsel.  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
Washington;  Hawaiian  Village, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  does  not 
have  to  leave  Washington  to  talk  to  well- 
heeled  bankers.  The  international  bank- 
ers are  here  in  droves  and  are  about  to 
paper  this  town  with  paper  gold,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  The  gentleman  has  been  very 
enthusiastic  in  providing  money  for 
these  international  and  central  bankers 
that  are  here  now.  He  can  contact 
bankers  by  the  dozens,  well  heeled,  right 
here  in  Washington  today. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  know  that  the  big 
bankers  lobby  is  the  one  we  shoiUd  fear 
and  we  should  watch  carefully. 

The  bankers  generally,  of  course,  are 


not  in  accord  with  everything  that  the 
big  bankers'  lobby  does.  However,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  insert  in  the  Record  the 
names  of  the  ones  I  had  reference  to. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  my  recollec- 
tion is  accurate.  I  think  this  week  the 
Secretarj-  of  Labor  is  attending  and  ad- 
dressing the  AFL-CIO  convention.  Also 
the  record  is  clear  in  the  past  that  the 
Secretar>'  of  Agriculture  in  this  admin- 
istration and  in  other  administrations 
has  addressed  the  various  farm 
organizations. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  ver>-  right. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  say  that  an  ad- 
ministration. Democratic  or  Republican, 
should  not  send  responsible  officials  to 
talk  to  labor  and  banking  and  farm  or- 
ganizations? The  Democratic  organiza- 
tion did  it.  Why  cannot  we? 

Mr,  PATMAN.  But  is  it  not  imusual 
that  so  many  of  the  administration's  top 
people  go  to  one  convention  at  one  time, 
especially  a  convention  put  on  by  lobby 
which  I  think  is  the  most  dangerous 
lobby,  the  big  bankers  lobby,  to  our 
democratic  form  of  government. 


PRESIDENT   NIXON    SUPPORTS    DI- 
RECT ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT 

'Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  share  the  views  expressed  by  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarj',  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  McCulloch),  in  commending 
President  Nixon  for  endorsing  the  direct 
or  popular  method  of  selecting  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  this  action  by 
the  President  will  have  a  beneficial  im- 
pact in  getting  the  Senate  to  respond, 
and  do  as  the  House  did. 

Approximately  10  days  ago  we  had  the 
overwhelming  vote  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  direct  or  popular 
method  of  selecting  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  If  mj'  recollection  is  cor- 
rect, over  80  percent  of  all  Members  sup- 
ported the  committee's  recommendation 
and  further,  if  my  memory  is  accurate, 
80  percent  of  the  Members  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  supported  it.  and  85  percent 
of  the  Members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
supported  the  direct  method  of  choosing 
a  President. 

.A,gain.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  that  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  respond,  and  I  trust  that 
the  necessary  three-fourths  of  the  States 
will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  >ield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  elected  House  leadership 
of  both  parties  led  the  battle  in  this  im- 
portant issue  of  selecting  our  President 
that  occurred  only  a  week  or  10  days  ago. 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  include  at  this  point  the 
text  of  this  morning's  statement  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  the  House-psissed  elec- 
toral reform  amendment : 

Statembnt  by  the  President 
In  February  of  this  year  I  committed  this 
Administration  to  support  any  reform  of  the 
electoral  system  that  removed  its  meet  nega- 
tive features.  I  .=:ald  I  would  support  any 
amendment  appro%'ed  by  Congress  that 
would  make  three  specific  reforms  In  the 
current  system — one,  eliminate  the  problem 
of  the  "faithless  elector."  two.  make  a  Wl: 
margin  adequate  for  victory,  and  three,  re- 
form the  system  so  that  the  electoral  out- 
come more  closely  reflects  the  popular  out- 
come. 

It  was  my  Judgment  then  that  the  approach 
most  likely  to  prevail  in  the  country  would 
be  the  proportional  distribution  method.  I 
thought  It  had  the  best  chance  of  being 
approved  by  the  Congress  and  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States. 

Now  there  Is  an  entirely  new  factor  to  be 
considered  If  we  are  to  have  electoral 
reform  with  all  necessary  speed.  The  House 
of  Representatives  has  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported the  direct  election  approach.  It  Is 
clear  that  unless  the  Senate  follows  the  lead 
of  the  House,  all  opportunity  for  reform  will 
be  foil  this  year  and  poislbly  for  years  to 
come. 

Accordingly,  because  the  ultimate  goal  of 
electoral  reform  must  prevail  over  difference 
as  to  how  best  to  achieve  that  goal.  I  endorse 
the  direct  election  approach  and  urge  the 
Senate  also  to  adopt  it.  While  manv  Senators 
may  prefer  a  different  method.  I  believe  that 
contrary  views  are  now  a  .u.xury — that  the 
need  for  electoral  reform  is  urgent  and 
should  be  our  controlling  consideration.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate win  approve  the  House-passed  amend- 
ment as  promptly  as  possible  so  that  all  of 
us  together  can  then  urge  the  States  also  to 
give  their  approval. 


September  SO,  1969 


FAIR  TREATMENT  FOR  DAIRY 
MANUFACTURERS 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
eight  other  members  of  the  Wisconsin 
congressional  delegation,  and  two  from 
Minnesota  and  Montaiia,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  bill  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  would  extend  to  dair>- 
manufacturers  the  indemnity  program 
now  available  to  dairy  farmers  who  are 
ordered  to  remove  their  milk  from  the 
market  t>ecause  it  contains  pesticide  resi- 
dues. 

This  bill,  which  has  strong  endorse- 
ment of  the  Wisconsin  Cheesemakers 
Association,  would  make  possible  such 
payments  to  manufacturers  of  dairy 
products  whose  cheese  or  butter  may  also 
be  removed  from  the  market  because  of 
pesticide  residues. 

The  milk  indemnity  payment  program 
was  first  established  in  1964.  It  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  such  payments  at  fair  market  value 
to  farmers  who  were  directed  to  remove 
their  milk  from  commercial  markets  be- 
cause they  contained  residues  of  DDT 
or  other  chemicals.  To  be  eligible  for  the 
indemnity  payments,  the  chemicals  must 
have  been  approved  for  use  by  the  USDA 
and  have  been  used  properly.  If  the 
source  of  the  contamination  is'  found  to 


be  from  outside  the  farm,  the  producer 
must  show  that  he  was  not  aware  or 
responsible  for  the  contamination. 

Since  this  program  began  in  1964,  pay- 
ments have  been  made  to  about  400  dairy 
producers  in  31  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  of  pesticide 
residues  which  can  bring  financial  dis- 
aster for  the  dairyman  can  do  the  same 
for  the  manufacturer.  Even  though  Wis- 
consin has  one  of  the  most  comprehen- 
sive monitoring  programs  for  pesticide 
residues  in  the  Nation,  we  still  are  un- 
able to  analyze  all  of  the  milk  produced 
in  the  State  often  enough  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  pesticide  residue  does  not 
carry  over  into  the  cheese  and  other  dairy 
products. 

If  the  worst  happens,  and  contami- 
nated milk  were  used  in  the  making  of 
cheese  or  butter,  these  products  could 
be  removed  from  the  market  and  the 
manufactui-er  would  suffer  a  tremendous 
economic  loss. 

According  to  one  creamery  in  my  dis- 
trict, they  are  faced  with  this  dilemma : 
We  have  about  150  plants  that  we  buy 
cream  from.  For  our  own  protection,  if  we 
were  to  take  a  sample  each  week  from  each 
plant  it  would  cost  us  97,500.00.  If  we  don't 
take  a  sample  each  week  and  have  one  million 
poimds  of  butter  seized,  it  would  cost  us 
$750,000.00. 

In  either  of  the  above  cases,  we  cannot 
afford  it. 

1  flrmly  believe  that  if  the  farmer  sells 
his  milk  to  a  creamery  or  cheese  plant 
on  the  assumption  that  it  is  free  of  pes- 
ticide residues,  and  if  the  manufacturer 
accepts  it  on  the  same  assumption,  that 
dairy  manufacturer  should  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  contamination  that  may  be 
found  in  his  product  because  it  is  there 
through  no  fault  of  his  own. 

According  to  the  Wisconsin  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  the  past  year 
there  have  been  two  instances  in  the 
State  where  large  inventories  of  Parme- 
san cheese  had  to  be  taken  off  the  market 
because  of  high  levels  of  pesticide  resi- 
dues. In  one  case,  the  producer's  milk  was 
found  to  contain  hexachlorobenzene,  a 
fungicide  used  primarily  for  treating 
seed  grain.  In  the  other  the  pesticide 
Dieldnn  was  added  by  mistake  to  some 
m.'xed  feed,  causing  milk  to  have  a  high 
level  of  pesticide  residue  which  carried 
over  into  cheese  manufactured  from  it. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  States  have  taken  action  to  reduce 
residues  in  milk.  In  Texas,  where  pay- 
mehts  to  farmers  have  been  high.  DDT 
is  no  longer  recommended  for  controlling 
certain  cotton  pests.  In  Arizona  DDT  has 
been  removed  from  that  State's  list  of 
recommended  insecticides  for  agricul- 
tural insect  control  and  similar  action 
has  been  taken  by  New  Mexico.  In  other 
States,  including  Wisconsin,  legislation 
is  pending  to  prohibit  entirely  the  use  of 
DDT. 

The  detrimental  effects  to  our  environ- 
ment caused  by  pesticide  pollution  are  be- 
coming more  apparent  every  day,  and  I 
have  indicated  many  times  that  this  pol- 
lution is  of  tremendous  concern  to  me. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  pest  control 
is  important  to  every  farmer.  The  goal 
of  both  the  farmer  and  the  conserva- 
tionist must  be  the  use  of  the  safest  pes- 


ticides in  the  safest  manner  possible  for 
man  and  animals. 

The  indemnity  program  which  my  col- 
leagues  and  I  are  proposing  to  extend 
today  is  based  on  a  responsible  use  of 
pesticides  which  have  been  approved  by 
the  Government.  It  has  saved  numerous 
dairy  farmers  from  bankruptcy  in  the 
past  few  years,  and  can  be  just  as  useful 
a  safety  valve  for  the  thousands  of  manu- 
facturers throughout  this  country. 

The  text  of  the  Indemnity  Payments 
Program  Act — Public  Law  90-484— and 
the  proposed  amendment  follows,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  its  cosponsors: 

82  Stat.  750,  90th  Congress,  S.  3638 
Aug.  13,  19681 

PiTBLIC  Law  90-484 
An  act  to  provide  Indemnity  payments  to 
dairy  farmers 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer. 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  to  make  indem- 
nity  payments,  at  a  fair  market  value,  to 
dairy  farmers  who  have  been  directed  since 
January  1,  1964,  to  remove  their  milk  from 
commercial  markets  because  it  contained 
residues  of  chemicals  registered  and  approved 
for  use  by  the  Federal  Government  at  the 
time  of  such  use.  Such  indemnity  payments 
shall  continue  to  each  dairy  farmer  until  he 
has  been  reinstated  and  is  again  allowed  to 
disp>ose  of  his  milk  on  commercial  markets. 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  authority  granted  under  this 
Act  shall  expire  on  June  30,  1970. 

Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself) .  Mr.  Kastenmeier, 
Mr.  Thomson.  Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  Reuss, 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Byrnes.  Mr. 
O'KONSKI,  Mr.  ZwACH.  Mr.  Melcher.  and  Mr. 
ScHADEBERG,  Introduced  the  following  bill; 
which  was  appropriately  referred. 

"H.R.   14092 

"A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  90-484 

(82  Stat.  750) 

"Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first 

sentence  of  section  1  of  Public  Law  90-484 

(82  Stat.  750)   is  amended  by  inserting  'and 

manufacturers  of  dairy  products'  after  'dairy 

farmers',  and  by  inserting  'or  dairy  products' 

after  their  milk',  and  the  second  sentence  is 

revised  to  read:  'Any  Indemnity  payment  to 

any  farmer  shall  continue  until  he  has  been 

reinstated  and  is  again  allowed  to  dispose  of 

his  milk  on  commercial  markets.'  " 
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MANAGEMENT   AND   LABOR   IN 
RAILROAD  INDUSTRY 

( Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  is  scheduled  to  consider  two  bills 
which  affect  the  position  of  management 
and  labor  in  the  railroad  industry.  The 
subjects  of  both  of  these  bills  have  been 
acted  upon  by  previous  Congresses,  thus 
setting  some  sort  of  precedent  for  our 
consideration  today.  Although  it  could  ^e 
arjued  that  Congress  should  not  be  in- 
volved in  settling  this  type  of  dispute 
by  legislation,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  bills 
are  before  us  and  that  the  request  for 
this  congressional  intervention  was  ini- 
tiated by  labor,  and  at  least  in  principle, 


the  bills  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  man- 
agement. 

But  in  another  area.  I  believe  that 
Congress  should  be  more  aware  of  the 
need  for  avoiding  direct  intervention  of 
a  type  so  often  utilized.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  problem  presented  by  national  trans- 
portation strikes,  and  the  usual  result  we 
see  in  having  Congress  formulate  an  ad 
hoc  solution,  usually  involving  some  form 
of  arbitration. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  we  should  get  in- 
volved in  this  area  once  and  for  all.  We 
should  enact  permanent  changes  to  the 
Railroad  Labor  Act  which  will  allow  the 
President  to  exercise  the  broadest  pos- 
sible range  of  alternatives,  so  that  he 
may  deal  with  minor  problems  with  the 
proper  remedies,  and  also  deal  with  tlie 
most  critical  problems  with  equally 
strong  remedies. 

At  this  time,  we  do  not  have  this,  and 
yet  we  are  again  seeing  indications  that 
the  need  for  such  tools  is  at  hand. 

.'\gain  we  ai-e  beginning  to  see  on  the 
horizon  the  makings  of  a  national  rail- 
road stnke,  and  again  we  find  ourselves 
in  this  position  without  having  any  ef- 
fective and  final  methods  for  dealing  with 
such  critical  matters. 

Last  week,  the  National  Mediation 
Board,  pursuant  to  section  10  of  the 
Railroad  Labor  Act,  reported  to  the  Pres- 
ident that  a  dispute  exists  which  threat- 
ens to  deprive  a  section  of  the  country 
of  essential  transpoitation  services. 

Pour  unions  are  involved  in  the 
threatened  strike,  now  set  for  October  4, 
and  the  dispute  is  with  the  National  Rail- 
road Labor  Conference,  representing  the 
major  76  class  I  railroads. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  dispute  has 
been  certified  to  the  President,  there  has 
been  no  indication  that  he  will  proceed 
to  appoint  an  Emergency  Board  to  medi- 
ate the  dispute  further,  and  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  one  of  his  reasons  for 
this  reluctance  is  the  fact  that  tmder 
present  law.  appointment  of  this  Board 
would  be  the  last  step  a  President  could 
take  in  trying  to  effectuate  a  settlement. 

I  think  if  he  had  more  choices,  he 
might  be  inclined  to  tiT  to  w'ork  out  a 
settlement  without  flirting  with  the  dis- 
aster of  a  national  strike.  The  current 
dispute  is  planned  as  involving  only  se- 
lective strikes  against  six  railroads,  but 
there  is  strong  indication  that  if  this 
happens,  the  other  lines  involved  will 
move  to  implement  their  proposed 
changes,  with  the  result  that  a  national 
emergency  clearly  will  be  present. 

I  am  aware  of  the  current  controversy 
between  spokesmen  for  labor  and  man- 
agement indicating  that  management 
wants  to  incite  a  national  strike  so  that 
congressional  intervention  is  promoted. 
I  am  also  aware  of  the  arguments  that 
the  unions  have  planned  their  selective 
strikes  for  the  precise  purposes  of  avoid- 
ing an  emergency  with  the  likely  result 
of  Congress  becoming  involved. 

Perhaps  this  kind  of  give  and  take  in 
jockeying  to  get  to  Congress  is  becoming 
a  way  of  life  in  the  area  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, but  I  do  not  think  it  should  be. 

From  time  to  time,  there  has  been  leg- 
islation introduced  to  modify  or  amend 
the  Railroad  Labor  Act  and  give  the 
President  a  choice  of  procedures,  with 


the  power  at  various  steps  to  make  a 
definite  decision  about  how  to  proceed, 

I  have  introduced  such  a  bill  during 
the  prior  Congress  and  again  this  year. 
Tlie  current  bill,  H.R.  8446,  as  well  as  the 
earlier  one,  has  remained  idle  now  for 
over  2  years.  With  so  many  of  these 
transportation  disputes  coming  our  way, 
it  would  seem  that  we  would  at  least 
consider  one  of  these  bills. 

The  American  Bar  Association,  in  a 
draft  report  made  public  several  months 
ago.  lecognized  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem,  and  recommended  changes  in 
the  law  to  deal  with  all  types  of  trans- 
portation problems,  including  those  in 
maritime  and  trucking,  now  subject  to 
Taft-Hartley  jurisdiction. 

I  was  quite  pleased  to  note  that  the 
procedures  they  recommended  for 
amending  the  Railroad  Labor  Act  were 
quite  close  to  the  ones  I  recommended. 
They,  too,  involved  a  choice  of  proce- 
dures, giving  the  President  the  alterna- 
tive of  selecting  the  ultimate  remedy  of 
seizure  or  of  arbitration. 

While  there  are  several  differenced  in 
the  approach  ABA  recommended,  and  in 
my  bill.  I  would  say  that  I  am  not  locked 
in  cement  on  any  of  the  details  of  these 
proposals,  but  I  do  feel  we  need  to  con- 
sider all  of  them. 


A  NA'nONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
POLICY 

I  Mr.  FRIEDEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
great  pride  in  submitting  at  this  time  a 
statement  adopted  by  delegates  to  the 
recent  convention  of  the  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  a 
union  that  has  a  well-earned  reputation 
as  "the  community-minded  union."  This 
statement  on  tlie  need  for  a  national  edu- 
cation policy  represents  the  thinking  of 
men  and  women  of  CWA  throughout  the 
country.  CWA  President  Joseph  A. 
Beime  has  long  been  prominent  as  a 
strong  advocate  and  tii-eless  worker  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a  national 
policy.  His  devotion  to  this  cause  and  that 
of  his  colleagues  in  CWA — shines 
through  in  their  statement. 

I,  too,  believe  that  because  of  the  un- 
certainties of  the  future,  .\merica  now 
desperately  needs  a  rational  education 
policj- — a  high  quality  education  and 
easy   accessibility   to   that   education. 

Therefore,  I  have  today  introduced  an 
identical  bill  to  H.R.  9866.  sponsored  by 
Representative  Perkins  and  cosponsored 
by  16  other  Members,  calling  for  an  edu- 
cational policy  that  would  meet  the  de- 
manding needs  of  today  and  face  up  to 
the  challenges  of  the  future. 

This  bill.  H.R.  9866,  sets  forth  the  fol- 
lowing national  educational  policy :  First, 
that  the  Congress  reaffirms  as  a  matter 
of  highest  priority  the  Nation's  goal  of 
educational  opportunity  for  all  of  its  cit- 
izens: and.  second,  that  the  Congress 
hereby  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  that  every  citi- 
zen is  entitled  to  an  education  from  ap- 
propriate preschool  levels  through  grad- 
uate school  without   financial  barriers 


and  limited  only  by  the  desire  to  learn 
and  ability  to  absorb  such  education. 
Our  Nation's  economic,  pohtical,  and  so- 
cial security  demands  no  less. 

It  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  plan,  together  with 
such  alternative  plans  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate,  for  providing  broadened 
educational  opportunity  for  all  of  its  cit- 
izens from  appropriate  levels  of  pre- 
school education  through  appropriate 
levels  of  graduate  school  education. 

And  it  requires  the  President  to  estab- 
lish a  15-member  National  Education 
Policy  Commis.sioTV-of  which  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  Chairman  and  gives  such 
Commission  the  duty  to  conduct  a  study 
of  alternative  plans  for  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  to  accomplish  the  educa- 
tional goals  and  policy  as  set  forth  in 
this  act. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Congress  will  give  favorable  considera- 
tion to  this  legislation  in  the  near  future. 
I  am  iruserting  the  CWA's  statement  on 
"National  Education  Policy"  for  the  ben- 
efit of  my  colleagues. 

Resolution  31A-69-10:  National  Edvcation 
Policy 

It  is  Just  as  unbelievable  as  It  Is  deplor- 
able that  Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  estab- 
lish a  national  education  policy  that  clearly 
enunciates  America's  objectives  and  goals  in 
the  vital  area  of  education  despite  its  laud- 
able performance  in  enacting  forward  look- 
ing bills  in  this  field. 

During  the  past  decade,  some  50  new  lawi 
were  passed,  which  opened  a  new  era  in  the 
field  of  education.  The  investment  of  Federal 
funds  during  this  period  tripled  to  almost 
$13  billion  annually.  The  fear  of  Federal 
"interference"'  and  "control"  that  one*  sty- 
mied many  a  good  education  bill  seemed  to 
have  vanished  with  the  recognized  necessity 
of  catching  up  with  the  educational  needs 
and  demands  of  our  20th  Century  spac«  age, 
technological  society.  The  Russian  feat  of 
putting  the  first  satellite  into  space  some 
few  years  ago  seemed  to  have  shocked  the 
nation  and  prodded  Congress  into  action.  Ed- 
ucation began  to  assume  added  value  and 
weight  in  terms  of  national  security,  and 
was  given  high  priority  as  one  of  otir  first 
lines  of  defense,  almost  paralleling  the  build- 
ing and  storing  of  an  arsenal  of  war  weap- 
ons. But  still  no  clearly  defined  p>ollcy  was 
enacted  establishing  the  concept  of  acces- 
sibility of  every  American  citizen  to  a  quality 
education. 

Tlie  thrust  of  Congressional  action  has 
been  aimed  at  authorizing  more  money  at  all 
levels  of  educational  pursuit.  In  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  field,  the  new  legislation 
has  done  much  towards  reaching  the  under- 
privileged In  the  poverty  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  providing 
more  scholarships,  grants  and  student  loan 
programs  to  assist  the  needy  students  to 
obtain  a  college  education 

Vocation  educational  opportunltiee  have 
been  expanded  and  broadened  to  further 
help  those  whose  talents  and  desires  lie  In 
this  area.  Also,  new  vistas  have  been  opened 
in  the  field  of  adult  education  to  encourage 
and  assist  those  who  have  heretofore  been 
deprived  of  academic  opportunities. 

But  mere  piassage  of  good  educational  bills 
with  authorized  funds  sufficient  to  imple- 
ment them  Isn't  quite  enough.  The  funds 
have  to  be  appropriated  before  the  needs  can 
be  met.  And  It  is  In  this  area  that  Congreee 
has  been  shortsighted  and  penny-pinching. 

As  the  costs  of  defense  continued  to  mount, 
education  was  one  of  the  programs  axed  by 
the  Appropriations  Committer.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  cut  in  appropriations  for  1968 
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WM  M  much  aa  *«%;  In  1969—47%.  For  fla- 
cal  1970.  more  than  •117  million  was  slashed 
from  the  higher  educational  budget,  while 
elementary  and  secondary  was  reduced  bv 
over  •aaa  mllUon. 

The  naUon  can  ill  afford  to  do  leoe  than 
appropriate  100%  of  the  authorized  funds  for 
Ita  educational  programs. 

»tore  than  50  years  ago.  Alfred  North 
Whitehead  uttered  these  prophetic  words 
"In  the  conditions  of  modem  life  the  rule 
Is  absolute;  the  race  wlilch  does  not  value 
tt^lned  Intelligence  Is  doomed.  Not  all  your 
heroism,  not  all  your  social  graces,  not  all 
your  wit,  nor  all  your  victories  on  land  and 
see,  can  move  back  the  finger  of  fate  Today 
we  maintain  ourselves.  Tomorrow  science  will 
have  moved  forward  yet  one  more  step  and 
there  will  be  no  appeal  from  the  Judgment 
which  will  be  pronounced  on  the  unedu- 
cated." 

Today,  his  words  hold  a  specific  significance 
for  us.  Oreat  advances  are  being  made  In 
science,  and  the  uneducated  are  found  In- 
capable Of  holding  many  of  the  Jobs  created 
by  the  new  technology. 

Tomorrows  prospects  are  even  more  ap- 
palling; the  knowledge  e.xplosion  has  In- 
creased man's  store  of  Information  a  hun- 
dredfold in  this  decade  alone.  And  estimates 
indicate  that  by  the  end  of  the  century  there 
-will  ij»-at  least  2.000  times  as  many  facts  to 
-know,  as  there  are  at  present.  The  implica- 
tions of  all  this  are  staggering.  The  average 
man  will  change  his  Job.  or  have  to  learn  a 
new  skill,  at  least  three  times  during  his 
working  life.  ^ 

Throughout  the  history  of  these  United 
States,  education  has  opened  the  door  to 
^eater  opportunity  for  Individuals  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  countrv's  preeminence 
n  international  affairs.  Because  of  her  re- 
liance on  education.  America  has  been  able 
to  respond  to  the  challenges  of  growth  and 
technology.  But  we  have  never  faced  a  period 
rt^  such  unparalleled  growth  or  one  so  fraught 
with  the  dangers  of  a  knowledge  explosion 
surpassing  man's  control.  Our  educational 
system  today  must  be  geared  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  a  vast  underprivileged  popula- 
tion, preparing  them  for  work  In  tomorrow's 
technology,  it  must  be  flexible  enough  to 
provide  education  through  the  graduate  level 
for  all  who  are  desirous  and  capable  without 
financial  barriers. 

Because   these  needs  are  so  critical    it  Is 
essential  for  us  to  conduct  an  objective  and 
ntenslve  study  of  our  system  of  education 
in  an  effort  to  redesign  and  redirect  it  to- 
ward new  goals. 

The  national  interest  demands  that  we 
provide  high  quality  education  at  all  levels 
of  instruction  and  make  It  available  to 
every  citizen  from  nursery  through  graduate 
school  without  regard  to  financial  barriers 
The  only  limitation  imposed  would  be  the 
ndlvldual's  lack  of  desire  to  pursue,  or  his 
inability  to  absorb  such  education 

We,  therefore,  welcome  the  relntroductlon 
by  Congressman  Perkins,  Chairman,  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  and  co- 
sponsored  by  16  other  committee  members, 
of  a  bill  (H.R.  9866)  CWA  sponsored  In  the 
last  Congress  calling  for  the  estabUshment  of 
a  national  educational  policy  geared  to  high 
quality  education  and  easv  accessibilitv  to 
every  American  citizen. 

In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  a  National  Education  Com- 
mission charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
developing  a  plan  to  Implement  the  pollcv 
tf.  ,°^  ^^  national  goals  and  objectives 
attainable.  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  31st  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Communications  Workers  of 
America  calls  on  the  91st  Congress  to  enact 
into  public  law  (H.R.  9886).  and  be  it  finally 
Resolved:  That  Congress  deny  the  drastic 
cuts   in  educational  programs  proposed  In 
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the   1970  budget,  and  appropriate  the  full 
amounts  authorized  In  the  education  bUls. 


RESTORING  CONGRESSIONAL  PRE- 
ROGATIVES IN  MATTERS  OP  WAR 


(Mr.  MESKILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  one 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  drawn  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  draftees  in  undeclared  wars 
without  their  consent. 

For  many  years  now,  we  have  been 
hearing  complaints  from  young  men  that 
the  draft  system  is  unfair.  The  criticism 
has  come  not  only  from  the  "hippies"  and 
tXie  'flower  children.  '  but  from  young 
people  of  all  classes,  from  all  back- 
grounds, and  from  aU  regions  of  the 
country.  In  my  opinion,  a  look  at  many 
of  their  complaints  indicates  that  they 
are  legitimate  in  many  cases. 

President  Nixon  has  asked  Congress  to 
eliminate  many  of  the  injustices  of  the 
present  Selective  Service  System  by  pro- 
posing a  comprehensive  revision  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  permitting 
him  to  modify  callup  procedures  and 
thereby  enabling  him  to  institute  a 
lottery  system  of  selection  relying  on  the 
youngest-first  order  of  call. 

I  have  supported  the  President  in  this 
effort  from  the  beginning. 

But  while  revision  of  the  system  of 
selection  of  inductees  is  urgently  needed 
to  remove  certain  inequities,  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  will  solve  all  discontent 
that  our  young  people  have  over  the 
draft. 

Much  of  the  dissension  over  the  draft 
stems  from  a  larger  problem  than  com- 
plaints about  unfairness  in  the  system  of 
selection.  A  good  portion  of  the  draft  dis- 
sension is  the  out-product  of  the  unique 
and  sometimes  puzzling,  high  morality  of 
many  of  our  young  people  today.  Instead 
of  disputing  this  mark  of  character  we 
should  praise  it. 

In  the  last  8  years,  we  have  all  seen 
many  fine,  conscientious,  young  Amer- 
icans, men  from  all  backgrounds  and  all 
parts  of  the  country,  sincerely  and 
honestly  question  the  morality  and  wis- 
dom of  America's  commitment  in  South 
Vietnam.  Now,  while  I  believe  that  some 
of  their  criticism  of  our  involvement 
there  has  weakened  Americas  negotiat- 
ing position  at  Paris  and  delayed  our 
quest  for  peace,  I  am  also  forced  to  con- 
clude that  their  motivations  have  been 
sincere.  For  many  of  these  young  men 
the  war  in  Vietnam  has  raised  the  larger 
question  of  a  young  mans  responsibility 
to  participate  in  an  undeclared  war 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Constitution  pro- 
vides  that  only  Congress  can  make  a  de- 
claration of  war.  And  yet  we  find  our- 
selves fighting  a  full-scale  nonwar  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
some  of  our  youths  question  the  legiti- 
macy of  this  operation?  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  some  refuse  to  fight  in  this  conflict 
which  Congress  has  never  given  its  for- 
mal consent  to? 

I  have  agonized  with  this  problem  of 
how  to  prevent  a  President  from  usurping 
Congress'    power    to    commit    drafted 


American  boys  to  wars  similar  to  Viet- 
nam without  their  consent.  I  have  con 
eluded  that  we  should  not  expect  a 
draftee,  a  man  who  is  serving  involun- 
tarily, to  serve  without  his  consent  in  a 
struggle  when  Congress  has  not  declared 
that  a  state  of  war  exists. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  how 
ever,    should    not    be    misconstrued     it 
would  not  hamstring  the  President  from 
acting  to  defend  the  national  security 
should   hostUlties   break   out   suddenly 
somewhere  in   the   world.  Should  such 
hostilities  break  out  in  an  area  where 
draftees  are  serving,  they  would  be    e 
quired    to    perform    whatever    combat 
duties  their  superiors  ordered.  Howevr  • 
no  draftee  could  be  assigned  to  combat 
area    against    his    will    after    hostllit  es 
broke  out. 

I  think  this  bill  is  consistent  with  tlie 
President's  thoughts  on  the  draft  The 
administration  has  discussed  the  po. 
sibility  of  relying  on  the  use  of  voluntee-^ 
to  fight  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  Pre';'' 
dent  has  also  indicated  his  preference  for 
a  volunteer  army  once  a  settlement  i.': 
arrived  at  in  Vietnam.  Adoption  of  thii 
legislation  would  offer  a  temporary  solu- 
tion to  bridge  the  transition  from  a  cod- 
scnpted  military  establishment  to  a  vol- 
untar.v.  professional  military. 

I  certainly  feel  that  this  legislation  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  some 
of  the  grounds  for  complaints  bv  con- 
scientious objectors.  No  longer  will  a 
draftee  be  called  to  figjit  in  an  un- 
declared war  against  his  will. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  restore  congres- 
sional prerogatives  in  matters  of  war  but 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  carefully  drafted 
so  as  to  avoid  hampering  the  Command- 
in  Chief  from  taking  action  to  protect  i-  , 
national  security.  In  addition,  this  bill 
is  intended  to  be  a  stimulus  for  the  d- - 

hv  fh'^n"^  °i  ^  ^'ol""teer  Army  endorsed 
by  the  President. 

BILL  TO  INCREASE  SOCL\L 
SECURITY  BENEFITS 
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'Mr.  BYRNES  Of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr      BYRNES     of     Wisconsin.     Mr 

7?n^^^'"'  ^  ^^^^  ^°^^y  introduced  HR 
14081  which  is  identical  with  the  social 
security  bill  recommended  by  the  admin- 
istration except  that  my  bill  provides 
a  10-percent  benefit  increase  would  he 
effective  on  January  1.  I  w-ili  include  a 
section-by-section  analysis  of  H.R  14081 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks  to  aid  in  un- 
derstanding the  bill. 

The  administration's  proposal  will 
compensate  social  security  beneficiaries 
for  the  inflation  that  has  seriously 
eroded  their^benefits  in  recent  years,  and 
make  provision  for  automaticaUy  ad- 
justing these  benefits  in  the  future  in 
response  to  increased  living  costs  The 
administration's  proposal  also  liberal- 
izes the  retirement  test— the  amount 
which  can  be  earned  without  losing 
benefits— and  provides  for  automatic 
future  liberalization  in  this  amount 
commensurate  with  increases  in  earn- 


ings levels.  Additionally,  the  proposal 
contains  a  series  of  recommendations 
for  structural  improvements  in  the  social 
security  law  which  will  improve  equity 
and  simplify  administration. 

The  bill  is  a  substantial  step  in  the 
direction  of  providing  needed  improve- 
ments in  the  social  security  law.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  with  the  recommen- 
dations for  automatically  adjusting  the 
level  of  benefits  and  the  retirement  test 
in  the  future.  Simple  justice  to  our  social 
security  beneficiaries  requires  that  bene- 
fits be  promptly  increased  to  maintain 
their  purchasing  power  in  times  of  In- 
flation. The  President's  proposal  extends 
to  social  security  beneficiaries  the  pro- 
tection against  Inflation  already  en- 
joyed by  our  civil  service  and  military 
retirees. 

The  President's  proposal  is  deserving 
of  favorable  consideration  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  in  connection 
with  the  hearings  on  social  security  that 
will  begin  the  latter  part  of  October. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  fol- 
lows: 

Summary  op  the  Social  SECtmrrT 

Amendments  of  1969 

BENErrr  increase 

The  bill  provides  for  a  lO-percent  across- 
ihe-board  Increase  In  cash  social  secur- 
ity benefits,  effective  January  1.  1970,  and 
payable  in  February  1970. 

Under  the  proposal,  an  automatic  Increase 
in  benefits  Is  provided  In  the  event  of  fu- 
ture increases  in  the  cost  of  living.  Whenever 
tile  Consumer  Price  Index  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  rises  by  at  least  3  pwr- 
cont.  benefits  will  be  Increased  by  that  per- 
cent. These  automatic  increases  would  not 
be  made  more  often  than  once  a  year. 

Certain  people  age  72  and  over  would  re- 
ceive a  10-percent  Increase  In  the  special 
:: mount  that  Is  paid  them.  These  individuals 
..re  not  now  Insured  under  the  regular  so- 
cial security  cash  benefits  program.  The  In- 
crease would  be  effective  for  January  1970. 

The  bin  changes  the  present  method  of  de- 
termining eligibility  for  benefits  and  bene- 
f.:  amounts  based  on  a  man's  earnings  rec- 
o.-d.  making  it  similar  to  that  now  In  use 
I  or   women. 

Average  monthly  earnings  for  a  man — and 
It  is  on  this  average  that  the  monthly  bene- 
fits are  based— are  now  determined  over  a 
period  equal  to  the  number  of  years  up  to 
a?e  65.  while  for  women  they  are  figured  over 
■  :  period  equal  to  the  number  of  years  up  to 
.-ze  62.  The  result  of  this  difference  is  gener- 
:  ;iy  that  a  man's  retirement  benefit  amount 
1-  lower  than  that  of  a  woman  with  exactly 
•he  same  earnings  record.  Under  the  bill,  this 
difference  would  be  eliminated.  As  a  result, 
'  iie  treatment  of  men  and  women  workers 
inder  the  benefit  provisions  would  be  the 
fame,  and  the  retirement  benefits  payable 
0  men,  the  benefits  payable  to  their  wives, 
and  the  benefits  payable  to  survivors  of  men 
who  live  beyond  age  62  would  be  Increased. 

WmOWS    AND    WIDOWERS 

The  bill  provides  benefits  for  a  widow  at 
age  65  equal  to  100  percent  of  the  amount  her 
.husband  would  have  received  at  age  65. 
r  i.ther  than  82  Vj  percent  as  under  present 
:  iw.  Benefits  for  widows  aged  62-64  would  be 
-raded    down    according   to    the   age   of    the 

idow  at  the  time  she  first  gets  benefits:  a 
V  idow  coming  on  the  rolls  at  age  62  would 
receive  82',2  percent  of  the  husband's  benefit. 

^  she  does  under  present  law.  This  provision 
•■'  ould  be  effective  with  benefits  for  January 
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CONTRIBtmON    AND    BENEITT    BASE 

The  bill  provides  for  an  Increase  in  the 
contribution  and  benefit  base  (that  is.  the 
amount  of  annual  earnings  that  may  be 
counted  for  social  security  purposes)  from 
the  present  $7,800  per  year  to  $9,000  per  year. 
This  provision  becomes  effective  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1972. 

The  bill  provides  also  for  automatic  ad- 
justment of  the  contribution  and  benefit  base 
to  future  increases  In  wage  levels,  beginning 
with  1974.  The  adjustments  of  the  base  could 
not  be  made  more  frequently  than  every 
second  year. 

RETIREMENT   TBST 

Under  this  legislation,  there  would  be  four 
significant  change*  In  the  social  security 
retirement  teat,  Uberallzlng  that  test  as  fol'- 
Iowb:  Under  present  law.  full  social  security 
benefits  are  payable  to  a  beneficiary  whose 
earnings  do  not  exceed  $1680  for  a  year.  If 
he  has  earnings  of  more  than  $1680.  $1  in 
benefits  is  withheld  for  each  $2  between 
$1680  and  $2880.  but  there  Is  a  doUar-for- 
doUar  reduction  for  earnings  above  $2880. 
(However,  benefits  are  not  withheld  for  a 
month  if  wages  are  not  more  than  $140  and 
substantial  services  are  not  rendered  in  self- 
employment.  I 

The  proposal  Is  to : 

(a I  Increase  the  annual  exempt  amount 
from  $1680  to  $1800  (and  the  monthly  earn- 
ings test  from  $140  to  $150 1 ; 

(b)  Provide  for  reduction  in  benefits  of  $1 
for  each  $2  of  all  earnings  in  excess  of  the 
exempt  amount  of  $1800: 

ic)  Provide  for  automatic  upward  adjust- 
ment of  the  annual  exempt  amount  (and  the 
monthly  test)  in  relation  to  future  increases 
in  earnings  levels: 

(d)  Provide  that  in  the  year  a  beneficiary 
reaches  age  72  earnings  beginning  with  the 
month  he  attains  age  72  would  be  disre- 
garded in  computing  the  amount  of  annua! 
earnings  for  retirement  test  purposes.  The 
annual  exempt  amount  and  the  $l-for-*2 
adjustment  would  apply  to  his  earnings  in 
the  year  up  to  the  month  in  which  he  attains 
age  72.  (Under  present  law,  earnings  after 
the  month  a  beneficiary  attains  age  72,  but 
in  the  same  year,  must  be  included  In  deter- 
mining whether  any  benefits  are  to  be  with- 
held for  months  before  attainment  of  aije 
72.1  ' 

The  changes  In  the  retirement  test  would 
become    effective    generallv    on    January    1. 

1971. 

parent's  BENErrrs 
The  bill  provides  benefits  for  the  depend- 
ent aged  parents  of  retired  or  disabled  work- 
ers. Under  present  law,  benefits  are  provided 
only  for  the  dependent  parents  of  deceased 
workers.  The  benefit  amounts  for  the  parent 
of  a  living  worker  would  be  equal  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  worker's  primary  insurance 
amount  (like  a  husbands  or  u-lfe's  benefit 
under  present  lawi,  actuarially  reduced  if 
taken  at  age  62-65.  The  benefit  amount  for 
parents  of  deceased  workers  would  continue 
to  be  82 '2  percent  of  the  primary  Insurance 
amount,  or  75  percent  of  that  ainount.  de- 
pending on  whether  one  or  more  parents  were 
entitled  to  benefits. 

CHILDHOOD   DISABILrrT   BENEFITS 

The  bill  provides  childhood  dlsablUty  bene- 
fits for  a  disabled  son  or  daughter  of  an 
Insured  deceased,  disabled,  or  retired  worker 
if  the  son  or  daughter  became  totally  dis- 
abled after  age  18  and  before  reaching  age 
22.  Under  present  law.  a  person  must  have 
become  totally  disabled  before  age  18  to 
qualify  for  childhood  dlsabUlty  benefits, 

MILITAHT    SERVICE   CREDITS 

The  bill  provides  noncontrlbutory  wage 
credits  ($100  for  each  month  of  military 
service )  for  individuals  who  served  on  active 
duty  in  the  military  services  from  January 


1957  through  December  1967  The«e  credits, 
reflecting  wages-ln-iclnd  received  by  service- 
men, would  be  In  addition  to  credits  for 
service  basic  pay,  which  has  been  iubject  to 
contributory  coverage  since  January  1,  1957. 
Present  law  provides  similar  $no-a-month 
noncontrlbutory  credits  for  military  service 
after  1967,  and  $160-a-month  noncontrlbu- 
tory credits  for  service  from  September  1940 
through  December  1966. 

nNANCINC  I 

Under  the  most  recent  of  the  periodic 
actuarial  reevaluatlons  of  cash  benefits  part 
of  the  social  security  program.  Income  over 
the  long-range  future  exceeds  long-range 
outgo  by  1.16  percent  of  taxable  payroll. 
The  excess  of  long-range  Income  over  outgo 
as  shown  In  the  last  preceding  evaluation 
was  0,53  percent  of  taxable  payroll .  The 
larger  excess  shown  in  the  most  recent  esti- 
mates results  from  taking  into  account  1968 
(as  against  1968)  earnings  levels,  the  higher 
interest  rates  now  being  earned  by  the  trust 
funds,  and  increased  labor-force  participa- 
tion of  both  men  and  wcwnen  Preliminary 
results  of  the  latest  reevaJuatlon  of  the  hoe- 
pltal  insurance  program  Indicate  the  long- 
range  income  of  the  program  will  be 
less  than  the  long-range  outgo  bv  0  77  percent 
of  taxable  payroll. 

A  large  part  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
improvements  in  the  cash  benefits  program 
will  be  covered  by  the  long-range  excess  of 
Income  over  outgo  in  that  part  of  the  social 
security  program  The  proposed  Increase  in 
the  contribution  and  benefit  base  to  $9000 
will  also  help  to  meet  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
improvements,  since  Income  from  the  In- 
crease in  the  base  will  exceed  the  cost  of  the 
additional  benefits  that  will  be  paid  on  earn- 
ings above  the  present  $7800  celling. 

Automatic  Increases  in  the  contribution 
and  benefit  base  in  line  with  Increases  in 
wage  levels  will  provide  additional  income 
EuIHclent  to  meet  fully  the  cost  of  the  addi- 
tional benefit  payments  that  will  result  from 
automatic  adjustment  of  benefits  in  line  with' 
Increases  in  the  cost  of  living  and  from  au- 
tomatic adjustment  of  the  retirement  test. 
In  summary,  the  cash  benefits  part  of  the 
social  security  program,  with  the  recom- 
mended improvements,  win  be  adequately 
financed:  and.  in  fact,  the  rate  Increases 
scheduled  In  present  law  for  the  caeh  bene- 
fits part  of  the  program  can  be  put  Into  ef- 
fect considerably  later  than  scheduled  In 
present   law 

The  contribution  rate  for  cash  benefits, 
now  scheduled  to  rise  to  5  percent  each  for 
employees  and  employers  In  1973  and  there- 
after, would  not  reach  5  percent  under  the 
bill  until  1987.  The  delay  In  the  scheduled  in- 
creases in  the  contribution  rates  for  cash 
benefits  will  prevent  unnecessary,  laree-scale 
increases  In  the  cash  benefits  trust  funds 

The  contribution  rates  for  hospital  in- 
surance would  rise  under  the  bill  from  0,6 
percent  each  for  employees  (||pd  employers 
to  0,9  percent  each  In  1971  ahd  thereafter, 
as  against  rising  to  the  0,9  level  in  1987  and 
thereafter  as  under  present  law  The  revi- 
sion In  the  contribution  rates  scheduled  for 
hospital  Insurance  and  the  increase*  in  the 
contribution  and  benefit  base  to  $9000  In 
1972,  with  automatic  adjustment  thereafter, 
win  leave  the  hospital  Insurance  trust  fund 
with  an  actuarial  balance  of  0.006  percent  of 
payroll  under  the  bill,  as  against  a  minus 
balance  of  0.77  percent  under  present  law. 
Under  the  proposed  revisions  in  the  con- 
tribution rate  schedules,  the  combined  rates 
for  cash  benefits  and  hospital  Insurance  will 
be  lower  than  in  present  law  for  1971  through 
1976  and  will  be  the  same  as  in  present  law 
for  1977  and  thereafter. 

The  contribution  rate  schedules  under 
present  law  and  the  bill  are  shown  In  the 
following  table. 
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CONTRIBUTION  RATES  FOR  EMPLOYEES  AND  EMPLOYERS, 
EACH,  UNDER  PRESENT  LAVy  AND  UNDER  PROPOSAL 

[In  p«rc«nt| 


Present  law 


Proposal 


Year 


Hospi-  Hospi- 

Cash         tal  Cash  tal 

bene-    rnsur-  bene-  insur- 

fits     anca  Total        fits  ance      Total 


1970 ._      4.20    0.60      4.80       4.2       0.6  4.8 

1971-72 4.6        .60      5.20        4.2         .9  5.1 

197J-74 5.0        .65      5.65        4.2          .9  5.1 

1975 5.0        .65      5.65        4.6         .9  5.5 

1976 .      5.0        .70      5.70        4.6         .9  5.5 

1977  79 5.0        .70      5.70        4.8         .9  5  7 

1980-86 5.0        .80      5.80        4.9         .9  5.8 

1987  and  after..      5.0       .90     5.90       5.0         .9  5.9 

CONTRIBUTION   RATES   FOR  THE  SELF-EMPLOYED   UNDER 
PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER  PROPOSAL 


1970...        ..  6.3  0.60  6.90 

1971-72...      .  6.9  .60  7.50 

1973-74 7.0  .65  7.65 

1975 7,0  .65  7.65 

1976. 7.0  .70  7.70 

1977  79 7.0  .70  7.70 

198a  88   ...  7.0  .80  7.80 

1987  and  alter..  7.0  .90  7,90 


6. 3  0, 6  6. 9 

6.3  .9  7.2 

6.3  .9  7.2 

6.9  .9  7.8 

6.9  .9  7.8 

7.0  .9  7.9 

7.0  .9  7.9 

7.0  .9  7.9 


VIETNAM 

(Mr.  GALLAGHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter.  > 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  member  of  the  U.S.  Government 
who  wishes  to  continue  or  prolong  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam.  We.  all  of  us.  as 
American  citizens  and  as  public  officials. 
have  earnestly  sought  and  still  seek  today 
a  way  to  end  the  fighting  and  the  killing 
and  to  bring  our  soldiers  home. 

Perhaps  no  issue  ever  to  confront  this 
Nation  has  received  as  much  debate  and 
discussion  as  the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 
Here  within  these  halls,  the  exchange 
viewpoin:s  has  been  sharp  and  often  very 
passionate.  And  this  is  fitting:  it  is  well 
within  the  prerogative  of  the  legislature 
to  question,  discuss,  and  recommend  on 
all  policies  pursued  by  the  Executive,  But, 
in  our  actions  on  issues  vital  to  the  na- 
tional security,  such  as  Vietnam,  we  must 
be  careful  to  draw  the  line  beyond  which 
well-intentioned  comment  may  lead  to 
catastrophe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  resolution  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  other  body  which  would 
set  a  firm  and  final  date  for  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  all  American  troops  from 
Vietnam,  The  resolution  depends  on  the 
congressional  power  over  appropriations 
for  its  force.  I  must  take  issue  with  this 
resolution,  and  I  must  oppose  it  in  princi- 
ple as  well  as  substance. 

There  are  two  glaring  points  which 
immediately  present  themselves  in  op- 
position to  the  resolution.  It  is  time  that 
these  points  received  public  attention. 

First,  a  nation  can  neither  prosecute 
war  or  pursue  peace  by  informing  its  ad- 
versaries that,  regardless  of  what  hap- 
pens between  now  and  a  specified  future 
point  in  time,  its  troops  will  be  withdrawn 
from  the  battle  sector.  Such  rigidity  of 
policy,  such  binding  proclamation  simply 
defies  the  imagination. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  critics  of  the 
war  that  we  have  no  bargaining  position 
in  Paris  and,  therefore,  none  to  lose 
through  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
I  seriously  question  the  veracity  of  this 


comment.  The  very  fact  that  the  other 
side  has  come  to  the  negotiating  table, 
and  that  it  continues  to  talk  at  the  table 
is  in  itself  proof  that  we  have  some  bar- 
gaining position — at  least  in  the  eyes  of 
the  enemy,  and  it  is  their  vision  with 
which  we  are  here  concerned.  To  be  sure, 
the  strength  or  weakness  of  our  position 
is  eminently  arguable.  But  that  is  really 
not  the  point. 

What  I  am  concerned  with  is  the  ques- 
tion of  what  sort  of  position  this  Nation 
would  have  in  Paris  or  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world  after  announcing  that  re- 
gardless of  any  progress  or  lack  there- 
of at  the  peace  table,  regardless  of  any 
escalation  of  ground  activity  by  the  other 
side,  we  are  leaving  Vietnam  at  the  legis- 
latively ordained  moment.  What  sort  of 
impetus  will  this  give  the  negotiations? 
Neither  our  side  nor  the  other  side  would 
have  much  to  gain  by  talking.  Indeed,  if 
anything,  the  combatants  would  have 
everything  to  gain  by  pouring  all  their 
might  and  muscle  into  one  final,  gigantic 
clash  on  the  field. 

And  it  is  this  awesome  consideration 
which  leads  us  to  the  second  major 
point.  This  point  addresses  itself  to  the 
shadow  of  unlimited  escalation  and  the 
darkness  of  nuclear  war. 

If  our  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
made  any  single  factor  clear,  it  is  that 
there  is  simply  no  room  for  rigidity  and 
locked-in  positions  in  this  nuclear  age. 
While  strength  is  desirable,  flexibility  is 
mandatory;  while  prudence  may  dictate 
the  need  for  unambiguous  positions,  dip- 
lomacy still  requires  room  for  movement. 
In  sum,  the  foreign  policy  of  a  nuclear 
power  must  be  realistic  and.  above  all, 
credible.  Our  adversaries,  and  our  would- 
be  adversaries  must  be  aware  of  what  we 
will  do  and,  in  general,  of  how  far  we  may 
be  prepared  to  go  in  a  given  instance. 

Thus,  to  set  a  firm  date  for  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam — an  action  which  is  as 
unrealistic  to  us  as  it  would  be  incredible 
to  the  other  side — may  be  seen  more  as 
an  ultimatimi  by  the  other  side  than  as 
a  peaceful  gesture.  Such  a  resolution 
might,  indeed,  force  the  hand  of  our 
President — leaving  him  with  the  alterna- 
tives in  the  field  of  a  Dunkirk  or  a 
Dienbienphu.  He  could  choose  neither  of 
these  alternatives. 

For  if  the  enemy  in  Vietnam  were  to 
step  up  its  ground  activity,  acting  on  the 
knowledge  that  Am.erica  is  leaving  "no 
matter  what."  the  President  would  be 
faced  with  ordering  an  immediate  sur- 
render, or  leaving  troops  with  battered 
morale  in  the  field  to  await  death  or  de- 
parture from  Vietnam— whichever  hap- 
pened to  come  fii-st.  With  this  deadline 
hanging  over  the  Executive  like  the 
Daraoclean  sword,  and  with  these  two 
totally  unacceptable  alternatives  tieing 
his  hands  on  the  field,  would  the  Presi- 
dent have  any  choice  but  to  break  out 
and  open  the  ceiling  on  acceptable  tac- 
tics and  weapons  in  Vietnam?  Might  he 
not  be  forced  to  think  the  unthinkable  in 
ordffl-  to  meet  an  unpardonable  deadline? 
While  we  in  Congress  can,  if  we  choose, 
oppose  the  war  in  Vietnam  with  all  of  our 
energies  and  passions,  we  cannot  guide 
the  troops  in  the  field,  nor  can  we  set 
military  strategy.  That  we  have  no  power 
in  this  area  is  no  accident;  it  was  the  in- 
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tentional  design  of  our  framers.  And,  the 
design  was  wisely  fashioned. 

But,  If  we  pass  the  type  of  resolution 
suggested  in  the  other  body,  we  would  be 
using  constitutional  gymnastics  to  sub- 
vert the  Constitution;  we  would  create  a 
novel  field  chart  with  536  commanders 
in  chief. 

Such  a  preposterous  action  by  tiie 
Congress  would  not  only  be  dangerous, 
but  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  youne 
men  we  have  sent  to  fight  and  die  ;n 
Vietnam,  What  would  such  an  action  do 
to  their  morale?  If  we  care  not  for  the 
memory  of  those  who  have  been  killed, 
let  us  not,  nevertheless,  profane  tho.se 
who  still  must  fight  in  Vietnam.  They 
must  fight  in  a  war  not  of  their  own 
making,  and  one  to  which  many  of  them 
are  in  principle  opposed.  Do  the  gentle- 
men dare  suggest,  then,  that  we  go  be- 
fore these  troops,  clutching  our  resolu- 
tion, and  t«ll  them:  fight  for  1  more 
year,  do  the  best  you  can,  get  wounded, 
die — but  we  are  leaving  on  a  weekdav 
in  December  of  1970:  No  matter  what 

This  would  be  outrageous.  Yet.  Mr, 
Speaker,  this  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
resolution. 

I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  if  the 
resolution  is  approved,  we  will  mo\e 
from  a  period  of  negotiation  in  Paris 
to  one  of  direct,  no-quarter  confronta- 
tion on  the  field  in  Southeast  Asia.  For. 
we  will  have  set  ourselves  a  deadline: 
our  Commander  in  Chief  will  be  forced 
to  meet  that  deadline.  Can  he  do  it  by 
ordering  the  troops  to  fiee  homeward? 
The  enemy  might  choose  to  preclude 
that  option. 

Let  us  carefully  consider  these  factors. 
Mr.  Speaker.  If  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
Congress  that  the  Executive  ought  to  be 
restricted  in  his  power  to  conduct  war. 
this  resolution  is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 
It  is  too  supei-ficial  and  extremely  ill- 
omened.  Moreover,  this  resolution  might 
in  itself  force  unfathomable  power  upon 
the  Executive  as  it  insists  that  he  find 
a  way— any  way— to  get  us  out  of  Viet- 
nam by  deadline  time — even  nuclear  war 
just  as  long  as  he  ends  it  by  December 
of  1970. 

This  is  a  sure  courtship  with  disaster; 
we  cannot  afford  the  mai'riage. 


CONGRESSMAN    REIDS   VISIT   TO 
AFRICA 

'  Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Ogden  L.  Reid, 
recently  returned  from  a  brief  trip  to 
Kenya.  Zambia.  Uganda,  and  Tanzania, 
where  he  met  with  heads  of  state  and 
high-ranking  government  officials,  as 
well  as  with  student  groups  and  other 
organizations. 

Congressman  Reid  had  been  invited  to 
deliver  an  address  on  the  Annual  Day 
of  Affirmation  of  Academic  and  Human 
Freedom,  sponsored  by  the  National 
Union  of  South  African  Students,  in 
Johannesburg.  Unfortunately,  he  was 
prevented  from  speaking  because  the 
government  in  Pretoria  would  give  him 
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a  visa  only  on  condition  that  he  make 
no  speeches.  A  taped  recording  of  Mr. 
Reid's  remarks  was  played  at  the  Affir- 
mation Day  ceremony  instead. 

These  events  have  provoked  a  great 
deal  of  comment  in  over  200  newspaper 
articles  and  editorials,  both  in  Africa 
and  in  the  United  States.  I  submit  the 
following  editorials  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  of 
interest  to  Members.  I  believe  that  they 
illustrate  the  deep  concern  in  Africa  over 
US.  policy  toward  that  continent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  Mi-. 
Reid  on  his  selection  as  chairman  of  the 
Anglo-American  Parliamentarj-  Confer- 
ence on  Africa.  His  election  to  this  post 
is  a  fitting  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
contributions  in  the  area  of  African- 
American  relations, 

I  From  the  Star,  Joliannesburg.  Republic  of 
South  Africa,  Aug.  19,  1969 1 
Well.  Did  He  Meddle? 
Mr.  Vorsier  and  his  Cabinet  must  be  won- 
dering today  whether  it  was  worth  imperil- 
ling relationships  with  the  United  States  in 
order  to  stop  the  .American  Congressman,  Mr. 
Cgden  Reid.  from  making  anv  speech  if  he 
c.ime  here. 

Mr.  Reid's  speech,  taped  hnd  plaved  at  a 
solemn  ceremony  at  Wits,  last  night,  can 
Iwrdly  be  said  to  have  constituted  anv  med- 
dling in  our  domestic  affairs.  What  Mr  Held 
did  was  to  ofTer  some  encouragement  to 
South  African  youth  to  resist  racism  and 
champion  Justice  and  the  rule  of  law,  not 
merely  out  of  a  sentimental  concern  for  non- 
White  people  but  chiefly  out  of  enllehtened 
.'flf-interest  of  the  White  communltv.  Mr. 
Vorster  might  have  said  all  that  himself 
without  betraying  any  Nationalist  Party  prin- 
ciples, though  it  might  have  sounded  a  little 
odd  in  the  light  of  Nationalist  Government 
practice.  Even  the  •Transvaler"  reported  it 
as  "boring." 

One  cannot,  of  course,  be  sure  that  Mr. 
Reid's  speech  was  precisely  the  same  as  he 
would  have  delivered  it  if  he  had  been  al- 
lowed to  do  so  in  person.  If  he  had  come 
here  he  might  have  Uiade  a  .•=lit;htly  larger 
impact.  On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  perfectly 
reasonable  to  assume  that  because  he  could 
not  come  he  may  have  put  a  little  more 
mustard  into  his  speech  than  otherwise. 

Those  are  imn.'nderabies.  What  is  not 
imponderable  is  the  fact  that  the  speech  at- 
tracted attention  which  it  would  never  have 
enjoyed  otherwise.  It  was  reported  by  the 
S  A.B.C.,  which  does  not  normally  take  much 
notice  of  Nusas  functions.  It  v.^as  reported. 
briefly,  in  the  Nationalist  Pre??.  And  it  can 
be  taken  for  granted  that  it  will  have  ex- 
cited attention  in  the  Wettern  world  out  of 
a:i  proportions  to  the  occasion  or  content. 

All  this  was  predictable.  Why.  then,  did 
Tho  Go\ernment  behave  as  it  did?  Per- 
haps the  explanation  lies  In  Mr.  Vorster's 
a.ssertion— which  he  has  made  three  times 
this  year — that  the  Natlonallrt  Farty  Is  fight- 
ing on  two  fronts.  Putting  the  screws  on 
V.T.  Reid  will  have  served  them  both.  It  will 
have  gratified  the  orthodox  Nationalists  on 
the  Right  and.  at  least,  looked  like  a  swips 
ai  the  overseas  inspiration  of  the  •liberals" 
<  n  the  Left.  Now  tha*  the  Government  has 
pot  itself  into  this  position  the  country  must 
e.xpect  a  good  deal  more  of  that  kind  of 
behaviour. 


•Prom    the    Sunday   Express.    Johannesburg. 

Republic  of  South  Africa,  Aug.  10.  1969) 
Foolish  Peae  of  Words 

"How  foolish  can  our  Government  get? 
F.iced  by  an  application  by  four  American 
Congressmen  to  visit  South  Africa,  it  grants 
unconditional  visas  to  two  and  visas  with 
gagging  clauses  to  the  other  two.  The  result: 


none  of  the  four  Is  coming  Relations  between 
South  Africa  and  the  United  States  are  un- 
necessarily strained  and  the  antl-apartheld 
and  anti-South  Africa  lobby  In  the  United 
States  Congress  is  immeasurably  strength- 
ened. 

■Just  think  of  it.  Congressman  Ogden  Reid. 
an  influential  Republican  and  businessman, 
is  told  that  he  may  come  to  South  Africa  but 
that  he  may  not  make  any  speeches. 

"The  Government  Is  out  to  stop  him 
making  one  speech  in  particular— the  Day  of 
Affirmation  Address  arranged  by  NUSAS.  Mr 
Reid  was  to  talk  about  academic  freedom. 
He  was  to  talk  about  human  freedom.  He  was 
to  talk  about  democratic  ideals  that  stu- 
dents cherish 

"He  might,  for  all  we  know,  have  called  on 
them  t3  stand  by  the  values  that  are  not 
peculiar  to  students  at  English-speaking  uni- 
versities but  are  shared  by  students  in  demo- 
cratic Institutions  ever\where.  He  might  for 
all  we  know,  have  said  a  few  critical  things 
about  apartheid  Or,  for  that  matter,  about 
the  Government  itself.  So  what?  Does  the 
Government  think  that  because  Mr  Reid  Is  a 
liberal  he  is  going  to  spark  student  revolt? 

•Does  It  think  that  because  he  Is  a  critic 
of  ap.nrtheld  he  Is  going  to  .sound  the  death- 
knell  of  apartheid  by  addressing  a  couple  of 
thousand  students?  Does  it  think  that  a 
respected  Member  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress would  advocate  violence,  sit-ins  and 
revolutionary  .-.ction  in  a  country  in  which 
he  is  a  guest? 

•'It  is  too  ridiculous  for  words  Mr.  Held 
would  have  been  here  as  a  distinguished 
visitor  and  speaker  and  nothing  he  would 
have  'aid  would  have  altered  the  position 
here  All  that  could  have  happened  Is  that 
students  would  have  been  shown  that  this 
American  liberal  shared  their  viewpoint,  their 
hopes  and  their  aspirations  for  a  better  and 
non-racialist  society. 

•■But  they  knew  that  anyway. 
"And  If  rhey  had  been  inspired,  and  they 
certainly  would  have  been,  it  would  not  have 
been  to  go  out  and  blow  up  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  but  to  strive  for  the  ideals  they 
uphold  and  should  always  uphold.  One  might 
well  wonder;  Is  the  Government  so  afraid 
of  words  that  it  cannot  let  them  be  uttered? 
•'Is  it  so  thin-skinned  that  it  cannot  stand 
an  antl-apartheld  viewpoint  in  the  land  of 
apartheid? 

"Is  it  so  Insecure  that  it  fears  that  one 
or  two  American  Congressmen,  by  addressing 
one  or  two  gatherings,  might  topple  the 
whole    edifice? 

••It  seems  so.  For  with  deliberation  and 
total  disregard  for  the  adverse  response  its 
111-advi.sed  action  would  engender,  the  Gov- 
ernment tells  Mr.  Held  he  can  come  here  but 
that  he  cannot  make  any  speeches.  To  com- 
pound Its  foolishness  it  tells  a  Negro  Con- 
grcrsman  that  he  can  come  here,  but  that  he. 
too.  can  make  no  speeches.  Tlie  fact  that  he 
is  a  member  of  a  Congressional  Sub-commit- 
tee that  is  opposed  to  apartheid  is  beside  the 
point.  Negro  Congressman  Diggs  could  no 
more  have  caused  trouble  by  speaking  here 
than  could  Mr.  Reid.  Both,  as  Congres.smen, 
know  how  to  behave  themselves  when  they 
are  guests  in  a  foreign  country  Just  as  much 
as  South  African  Parliamentarians  know  how 
to  behave  themselves  when  they  are  abroad. 
'•In  Mr.  Diggs's  case,  the  fact"  that  he  Is  a 
Negro  is  an  aggravating  circumstance.  He 
feels  that  he  did  not  get  a  no-strlngs- 
attached  visa  because  he  is  Negro;  South 
African  officials  say  that  the  reason  is  that 
he  :s  a  member  of  a  Subcommittee  which 
fights  apartheid  and  there  are  no  racial  rea- 
sons for  the  decision  to  give  him  a  restricted 
visa. 

"In  the  lnfl,amed  atmosphere  in  which  the 
subject  is  being  debated  In  Washington,  such 
assurances  are  of  no  value.  Americans  are  af- 
fronted that  two  Congressmen  cannot  be 
allowed  into  South  Africa  without  being 
gagged.  They  are  affronted  because  this  Is 
a  breach  of  their  own  cherished  democratic 


right  of  freedom  of  speech.  Thev  are  af- 
fronted because,  by  the  usual  standards  of 
inter-governmental  hospltalltv,  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  visiting  legislators  South 
Africans  Included,  to  be  treated  with  com- 
plete courtesy  and  without  restriction  In 
the  United  States  Itself  And  thev  are  doublv 
affronted  because  one  of  the  restricted 
Congressmen    happens    to   be   a   Negro 

•So  there  it  is.  Because  the  Government  Is 
too  frightened  to  allow  two  American  Con- 
gressmen into  this  country  without  gagging 
them,  it  takes  such  action  as  condemns  it 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Western  world  as  being 
no  respecter  of  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

"What  a  shame  that  South  Africa  has  to 
suffer  because  this  frightened  and  foolish 
Government  cannot  see  beyond  Its  apart- 
held  nose."  ' 


I  Prom  the  Pretoria  News.  Pretoria, 
South  Africa,  Aug.  19.  19691 
Moon  Landing  Shows  Man   Can   "Mobilise 
His     ErroRTS     and     End     Prejudice     on 
Earth" 

United  States  Congressman  Oeden  R  Reid 
in  a  speech  he  was  prevented  from  personally 
delivering  in  South  Africa,  last  night  told 
South  African  students  that  the  recent  land- 
ing on  the  Moon  showed  that  man  could 
mobilise   to  end  racial  injustice  on  earth. 

The  New  York  Republican  criticised  racial 
inequities  in  his  speech  which  was  tape- 
recorded  for  playing  last  night  at  ceremorUes 
being  held  by  the  National  Union  of  South 
African  .Students   (Nusas). 

He  told  the  students  not  to  despair  that 
the  •rigid  defenders  of  status  quo"  will 
eventually  give  way  to  students  and  other 
•guarantors  of  the  future". 

He  said  that  if  there  was  a  theme  to  the 
events  of  this  century.  "Let  it  be  that  bar- 
riers to  freedom  are  going  down  in  Africa. 
In  the  United  States,  and  around  the  world, 
and  that  every  man  has  the  right  to  expect 
no  celling  on  his  attainment  save  that  set  by 
his  own  ability." 

Congressman  Reid  said:  "If  men  needed  a 
sign  in  the  heavens  that  the  old  order  Is 
passing,  they  received  it  last  month  when 
two  human  beings  walked  on  the  moon. 

'When  some  men  reach  the  moon — and 
young  men  in  their  thirties  at  that — how- 
can  others  think  of  their  fellows  as  mere 
creatures  to  be  confined  in  ghetxos  or  se- 
questered on  reserves,  restricted  to  menial 
labour  or  left  uneducated,  unworthy  of  com- 
radeship, or  even  respect,  the  pbons  of  a 
master  race?"  [ 

Consrressman  Reid  said  the  Apolki  1 1  moon 
flight  with  its  "stupendous  demonstration 
of  Man's  genius  and  vision,  hi.s  capacity  for 
planning  and  achievement,  proved  beyond 
a  doubt  that  a  global  agenda  for  till  of  Man 
is  a  realistic  and  obtainable  progjamme  for 
our  times."' 

He  called  for  a  'global  agenda'"  in  which 
all  nations  would  attempt  to  implement  the 
United  Nations'  universal  declaration  of  hu- 
man rights  which  says  ■RecognltJon  of  the 
inherent  dignity  and  of  the  equal  and  In- 
alienable rights  of  all  members  of  the  human 
family  is  the  foundation  of  freedom,  justice 
and  peace  in  the  world". 

The  Congressman  tape-recorded  and  re- 
leased his  speech  here  after  the  South  Afri- 
can Government  said  he  would  be  granted  a 
visa  only  on  the  c.ondltlon  that  he  made  no 
speeches  while  in  the  country. 

He  had  been  invited  to  speak  at  the  Day 
of  Affirmation  of  Academic  and  Human  Free- 
dom" ceremonies  held  last  night  by  the 
Nusas  at  the  University  of  Witwatersrand 
in  Johannesburg. 


KENNEDY 

The  s'udents'  group  decided  to  hold  the 
ceremonies  anx-way.  with  an  empty  speaker's 
chair,  and  with  the  pla.ilng  of  a  tape  made 
in  Washington  of  Mr.  Reid's  speech. 
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The  late  Sen.  Robert  P  Kennedy  delivered 
tbe  Affirmation  Day  address  three  years  ago. 

Congreasman  Reld,  In  his  preamble,  said. 
"It  Is  a  cause  for  genuine  regret  and  sadness 
that,  at  a  time  when  our  world  grows  smaller, 
any  nation  should  act  to  restrict  communi- 
cations between  peoples.  Ideas  and  principles 
that  reflect  the  truth  cannot  be  stopped  by 
any  country  on  the  globe." 

[From  the  Uganda  Argus,  Kampala,  Uganda, 

Aug.  26.  1969] 
YoxTTH  Speakheaoinc  U.S.  Wind  of  Chance 
New  York  Congressman  Ogden  Reld,  speak- 
ing to  Makerere  students  last  night,  said  he 
believed  a  wind  of  change.  In  which  Amer- 
ican society  can  re-evaluate  itself,  was  tak- 
ing place  m  the  United  States.  Youth  are 
spearheading  the  change,  he  believed. 

Introducing  himself  to  the  students  before 
engaging  in  an  hour-long  question  and  an- 
swer session  with  them.  Congressman  Reld, 
who  was  recently  the  centre  of  a  controversy 
In  South  Africa  when  the  Pretoria  Govern- 
ment forbade  him  from  speaking  to  the  Stu- 
dent Union  there,  said  that  the  young  peo- 
ple of  America  were  pointing  out  the  Ills  of 
the  society  and  were  moving  toward  eradi- 
cating racialism  and  poverty.     - 

He  had  opposed  the  new  U.S.  defence  sys- 
tem* «B  he  considered  It  Inconsistent  with 
"  the  Tirove  toward  non-proliferation  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  If 
America  could  turn  Its  Interests  from  the 
arms  race,  It  could  Instead  Invest  In  more 
Important  activities  such  as  education, 
health  and  opportunity  for  all.  America,  he 
said,  seeks  a  cUmate  where  "all  can  ma.xlmlse 
their  potential." 

Of  the  South  African  Government's  refusal 
to  allow  him  to  speak  there,  the  Congressman 
said  "It  was  further  evidence  of  South 
Africa's  retreat  Into  Isolation." 

The  Lusaka  manifesto  was  a  historic  and 
Important  document  which  he  hoped  would 
enjoy  the  support  of  all  Governments  In- 
cluding America's. 

Rhodesia:  He  hoped  that  his  Government 
would  withdraw  its  consulate  from  Salisbury. 
He  hoped  America's  relations  with  Africa 
and  Uganda  would  continue  to  grow  and 
"build  a  brighter  world  in  which  all  men  will 
have  equal  opportunity." 

And  he  hoped  Makerere  students  would 
not  rest  until  there  was  freedom  throughout 
the  world;  that  they  would  not  cease  until 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
become  a  document  that  is  meaningful  to 
all. 

There  existed  now  a  challenging  opportu- 
nity, but  one  which  also  had  a  sense  of 
urgency. 

Replying  to  questions  from  students,  he 
said  the  Vietnam  was  the  one  war  the  Amer- 
ican people  wanted  ended.  It  is  a  war  the 
morality  of  which  all  were  questioning. 
"It  is  not  a  proud  chapter  in  oijr  history." 
Asked  about  American  "hypocracy  ",  such 
as  the  claim  to  support  human  rights  while 
refusing  to  honor  the  UN  resolution  on  South 
Africa,  he  agreed  that  Americas  stand  was 
Inconsistent. 

Personally,  he  said  the  U.S.  Government 
should  instruct  its  businessmen  not  to  con- 
tinue  with   their  activities. 

He  hoped  the  United  States  would  develop 
new  policies  which  were  not  aligned  with  the 
status  quo. 

Earlier.  Congressman  Reld  had  met  Presi- 
dent Obote  In  Parliament  Building.  They 
spoke  together  for  an  hour.  According  to  a 
Government  spokesman,  thev  discussed  Af- 
rican affairs.  Including  Rhodesia,  South  Af- 
rica, Portuguese  territories  and  the  Nigerian 
civil  war. 

President  Obote  also  expressed  the  hope 
that  more  American  leaders  would  come  to 
Africa  to  gain  first-hand  knowledge  of  what 
Is  happening  on  the  continent. 

The  President  also  expressed  the  view  that, 
when   considering  aid   to   developing  coun- 


tries, more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
rural  areas. 

Present  at  the  meeting  waa  Mr.  Basil 
Batarlngaya,  Acting  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

(Prom  the  Daily  Nation,  Nairobi,  Kenya 

Aug.  21,  1969] 

Moi  Has  Talks  With  VTP  Visrroas — Kenya 

Seeks  U.S.  Training  Help 

Kenya's  Vice-President.  Mr  Daniel  arap 
Moi,  suggested  yesterday,  in  a  chat  with  visit- 
ing U.S.  Congressman  Ogden  R.  Reld,  that 
America  could  assist  Kenya  In  a  crash  pro- 
gramme to  train  business  administrators  at 
US.  colleges  and  universities. 

Mr.  Moi  noted,  when  the  visiting  House  of 
Representatives  Republican  member  paid  a 
courtesy  call  on  him,  that  such  a  programme 
would  last  between  sU  months  and  a  year. 

Kenyans  who  received  such  training  in  the 
US  .  he  said,  could  on  their  return  help  in 
Africanisation  of  commerce  and  industry. 

Mr.  Reld,  who  was  accompanied  on  his  call 
by  the  U.S.  Charge  d  Affaires,  Mr.  Wendell  B. 
Coote,  was  greeted  by  Mr.  Moi  with  these 
words:  "Well,  well,  they  barred  you  from 
entering  South  Africa!  Glad  to  see  you  here. 
I  personally  think  that  South  Africa  is  get- 
ting isolated." 

Mr.  Moi  aald  Kenya  hoped  that  the  govern- 
ments of  the  U.S.  and  Britain  "will  exert  the 
necessary  economic  pressure  on  South  Af- 
rica" and  that  all  U.N.  member  nations  will 
"relentlessly  work  for  the  implementation 
of  Che  UJJ.  Charter  and  the  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights." 

Reciprocating  Mr.  Mol's  displeasure  at 
South  Africa's  policies,  Mr  Reld  said:  "The 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
beUeve  in  majority  rule.  .  .  .  Like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  they  admire  the  courage  of  South 
Africa's  Blacks.  Wo  have  supported  the  de- 
mands that  the  Human  Rights  Declaration 
should  be  Implemented." 

IMPLEMENT 

Mr.  Moi  commented:  "Yes,  Indeed.  All  the 
nations  of  the  world  should  Implement  the 
Declaration  and  all  the  requirements  of  the 
UN.  Charter." 

The  Vice-President  recalled  that,  during 
his  recent  tour  of  the  U.S.,  he  told  his  hosts 
that  Kenyans,  while  welcoming  aid  from 
their  well-wishers,  were  keenly  "helping 
themselves  to  the  best  of  their  resources, 
ability  and  initiatives  ' 

He  went  on  to  compliment  the  U.S.  for  the 
interest  it  was  showing  in  Kenya's  agrarian 
economic  projects,  such  as  water  develop- 
ment In  the  rural  areas. 

Told  by  Rep.  Reld  that  Israel,  too.  was 
faced  with  the  same  problem  of  water  pres- 
ervation and  had  been  looking  for  water 
"even  underground",  Mr.  Moi  warming  to 
the  subject,  observed: 

"We  have  here  a  number  of  lakes — such  as 
Lake  Victoria — whose  fresh  waters  could  be 
redesignated  to  productive  pvu-poscs  for  our 
human  good." 

In  another  friendly  exchange  of  views, 
during  which  the  visiting  U.S.  Congressman 
alluded  to  tlje  necessity  In  developing  coun- 
tries for  "birth  control",  Mr.  Moi  commented: 

"That's  all  right  as  a  long-term  measure. 
Our  aim  here,  really,  is  to  rectify  the  mis- 
developed  countries." 

The  U.S.  legislator,  who  Is  on  a  three-day 
visit  here,  said  he  wished  his  Itlnerarv  would 
allow  him  to  make  a  courtesy  call  on  Presi- 
dent Kenyatta  as  well. 

Earlier,  speaking  to  reporters  at  Nairobi 
Airport  shortly  after  his  arrival  on  the  first 
lap  of  his  one-week  tour  of  Kenya.  Uganda, 
Tanzania  and  Zambia.  Mr.  Reld  called  for 
closer  relationship  between  the  U.S.  and 
Africa. 

A  former  editor  of  The  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune,  he  said  he  feels  strongly  that  the 
U.S.  'should  place  higher  her  priority  on 
working  with  Africa." 
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EEplalnlng  the  refusal  of  the  South  Afrl- 
can  Oovemment  to  grant  him  a  visa  to  visit 
that  country,  Mr.  Reld  recalled  that  he  had 
recently  refused  the  South  African  regimes 
demand  that  he  should  undertake  not  :o 
speak  In  public  If  he  visited  South  Africa 

[Prom  the  "Hmes  of  Zambia,  Lusaka,  Zamb  a 

Aug.  26,  1969) 

America  Favorable  to  Mine  Takeover 

The     statement     made     by     Congressman 

Ogden   Reld    about    the   American    Gover:i- 

ment's    favourable    reaction    to    Presldfrii 

Kaunda's   recent  announcement   about   ;   p 

take-over  of  the  mines  by  the  state  stand.s  :n 

sharp   contrast   to  the  hostile  reaction   -i.e 

reforms  received  in  the  British  Press. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  Is  extenshe 
American  investment  In  Roan  Selection 
Tru»t — through  American  Metal  Climax— tl.e 
American  Oovemment  did  not  allow  this  fac- 
tor to  colour  its  thinking. 

A  statement  of  this  nature  can  only  come 
after  very  careftil  thought  and  study  of  tie 
facta  available.  We  welcome  It  because  it  is 
realistic. 

But  there  is  one  area  where  we  would  ask 
the  big  powers  to  show  similar  realism    F  r 
we  know  they  can  do  It,  if  only  they  want 
It  is  In  connection  with  the  vexing  Southern 
African  problem. 

We  know  that  people  like  Congressm.n 
Reld  personally  feel  opposed  to  what  Is  goltij 
on  In  South  Africa.  We  know  this  becai:  e 
recently,  although  the  South  African  G  - 
emment  refused  to  let  him  speak  to  a 
student's  union  there,  he  was  still  able  o 
make  a  recording  of  his  message  and  t!.e 
students  heard  both  his  voice  and  his  mes- 
sage all  the  same. 

But  the  time  has  come  for  the  big  powers 
to  do  more  than  just  acknowledge  their  com- 
mitment to  principles.  Young  countries  like 
Zambia  have  had  to  pay  heavily  In  economic 
terms  for  the  principles  they  hold  on  tl.e 
Issue  of  freedom  of  the  majority. 

But  the  big  pwwers  appear  to  do  no  mere 
than  Just  say  they  are  opposed  to  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  millions  of  Black  people  in  this 
area.  We  can  only  infer  that  to  them  ec  - 
nomlc  interest  ?tUl  appears  supreme  to  t!ie 
principles  they  dally  enunciate. 

The  ironical  aspect  of  apartheid  is  that 
those  who  want  to  perpetuate  it  say  tliat 
they  practise  this  evil  system  in  defence  of 
western  values  and  Christianity. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unchristian  th?.n 
the  permanent  oppression  of  any  person  r 
group  of  persons  purely  on  the  ground  of 
colovir. 

We  trust  that  when  President  Kaunas 
talked  to  the  Congressman  he  drove  home 
the  point  that  the  west  will  have  to  do  somie- 
thing  positive  to  help  those  fighting  to  gain 
their  birthright  only  freedom  otherwise  thev 
will  only  antagonise  future  rulers  of  a  free 
and  Independent  Southern  Africa. 

It  is  more  than  timely  that  the  two  Con- 
gressmen should  have  come  at  a  time  when 
American  Policy  on  Southern  Africa  mi:st 
still  be  undergoing  a  review  with  Presideiit 
Nlxon"s  recent  election  victory.  Africa  war.  is 
a  more  positive  and  realistic  American  Poliry 
in  Southern  Africa. 

(From  the  New  York  "Times,  Aug.  26.  1969 1 
Zambia  Vows  Copper  "Fairness"' 

Lusaka,  Zambia,  August  25. — President 
Kenneth  Kaunda  gave  new  assurances  yester- 
day that  state  control  of  Zambia's  giant  cop- 
per industry  would  be  carried  out  with  "fair- 
ness and  equity."  He  said  he  expected  sericiis 
negotiations  to  begin  Thursday. 

Mr.  Kaunda  said  that  valuatlng  the  mines 
and  setting  the  rate  of  payment  for  Govern- 
ment shares  would  be  consistent  with  the 
system  worked  out  in  last  yetir's  Mulungushi 
reform  program.  This  means  that  more  than 
three  years  would  be  Involved. 

It  was  in  President  Kaunda's  Mulungushi 
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declaration  In  April,  1968,  that  he  set  forth 
the  program  of  economic  reform  In  which 
the  Zamblan  Government  would  take  over 
51  fjer  cent  of  certain  major  companies. 

The  President  gave  his  assurances  In  dis- 
cussions at  the  presidential  guest  house  with 
a  United  States  Congressman.  Representative 
Ogden  R.  Reld,  Republican,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Reld  told  Mr.  Keuda  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  confident  Zambia  would  be 
fair  In  her  dealings  with  the  industry.  Mr. 
Reld  said  later  in  an  interview  he  had  sought 
assurances  because  the  manner  in  which 
Zambia  carried  out  the  takeover  program 
would  affect  the  United  States  business  com- 
munity's judgment. 

Mr.  Reld  said  Mr.  Kaunda  had  also  left 
with  him  a  clear  Impression  of  his  wish  to 
maintain  an  investment  climate  In  Zambia 
and  of  the  Importance  he  attached  to  this, 
both  for  Zambia  and  for  potential  Investors 
from  abroad.  The  President  had  also  said  he 
intended  to  conduct  both  the  negotiations 
and  subsequent  oi>erations  on  the  basis  of 
sound  business  principles. 

In  his  discussions  with  the  President,  Mr. 
Reld  said,  he  learned  that  Mr.  Kaunda 
planned  to  take  personal  charge  and  respon- 
sibility for  the  negotiations  and  that  this  was 
why  he  had  canceled  his  attendance  at  the 
forthcoming  meeting  of  heads  of  states  of 
the  Organiz.Uion  of  African  Unity. 

The  President  also  said.  Mr.  Reld  related. 
tiiat  the  term  "book  value"  used  in  his 
.-[leech  would  be  taken  to  mean  "true"  value 
::.  American  terminology.  Mr.  Kaunda  ap- 
I  arently  felt  Just  this  point  needed  clearing 
I  p  because  American  accounting  terms  were 
uiten  quite  different  and  that  this  would 
be  an  important  point  of  reassurance  to 
.\merlcan  Investors. 

The  President  and  Mr.  Reld  seem  to  have 
•!iad  far-ranging  discussions  during  their 
.Tieetlng.  Mr.  Reld  came  to  Zambia  after 
refusing  conditions  Imposed  on  the  grant- 
ing of  a  visa  to  visit  South  Africa  where  he 
;  ,id  been  scheduled  to  address  the  South 
.Airlclan  Student  Union. 

AMERICAN   STAND 

Mr.  Reld  said  at  the  interview  that  he  had 
told  President  Kaunda  of  his  belief  that  the 
United  States  should  clarify  its  stand  on 
-African  affairs  and  come  down  clearly  on 
t!ie  side  of  self  determination  and  human 
rights. 

He  said  he  had  told  Mr.  Kaunda  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  was  reviewing  Ameri- 
can policy  on  Africa  and  that  a  growing 
number  of  Congressmen  were  interesting 
themselves  In  Africa — particularly  in  south- 
ern Africa. 

Mr.  Reld  said  he  had  told  Mr.  Kaunda  of 
his  belief  that  a  United  States  policy  of  total 
rejection  of  apartheid  was  essential  and  that 
..  clearer  policy  on  Rhodesia  was  also  needed 
!rom  America.  He  added  that  he  felt  that 
too  often  United  States  had  deferred  to  Brit- 
ish opinion  on  African  affairs  and  that  the 
State  Department  should  now  be  prepared  to 
■ake  a   more   independent   line. 

Representative  Reld  said  President  Kaunda 
had  readily  agreed  with  these  views  and  had 
added  a  warning  that  a  change  in  United 
States  policy.  If  It  was  to  come,  must  not 
be  long  delayed  because  he  felt'  there  was 
a  strong  danger  that  time  would  take  charge 
of  events  in  southern  Africa. 

[From  the  Zambia  News,  Luaka.  Zambia, 
Aug.  24,  1969] 

KK  Is  Right— U.S. 

Ogden  Reld,  United  States  Republican 
Congressman,  said  in  Lusaka  yesterday  the 
U.S.  Oovemment  had  fully  approved  Presi- 
dent Kaunda's  takeover  of  the  copper  mines. 

Reld  was  one  of  two  U.S.  politicians  who 
iiave  arrived  in  Zambia  for  a  familiarisation 
tour.  The  other  is  Charles  C.  Dlggs,  a  Demo- 
crat Congressman  from  Michigan. 

Reld    said    the    mines   take-over   was    the 


right  move  toward  steady  economic  Inde- 
pendence and  discouragement  of  economic 
exploitation 

"The  purpose  of  my  Journey."  Raid  said, 
is  to  visit  Zambia  and  other  states  because 
of  the  friendly  relationship  existing  between 
the  United  States  Government  and  African 
states." 

The  visits  are  Intended  to  strengthen 
friendships. 

Reid  said  Americans  were  deeply  concerned 
with  the  war  between  Blafra  and  Federal 
Nigeria.  He  hoped  peace  would  come  through 
the  Organization  for  African  Unity. 

America  was  interested  to  see  states  unite 
to  form  a  stronger  Africa. 

Asked  about  Senator  Edward  Kennedy's 
political  future.  Reid  said  most  American 
peace-lovers  wanted  him  to  remain  a  Sena- 
tor   "It's  important  he  continues,"  he  said. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  would  provide 
judgment  on  the  Senator's  political  future 
when  they  vote  in  the  next  elections. 

Reld's  visit  was  to  have  t)een  extended  to 
South  Africa,  where  he  wanted  to  address 
students  on  "academic  freedom." 

But  the  racists  foiled  his  plan  by  granting 
only  a  conditional  visa.  This  allowed  him  to 
visit  the  country,  but  not  to  speak  to  stu- 
dents. 

"I  greatly  admire  the  fight  the  students 
In  South  Africa  have  put  up  against  apart- 
heid." said  Reid. 

He  leaves  for  Kampala  on  Monday  to  meet 
Ugandan  President  Obote 

Diggs.  who  is  chairman  of  the  African  sub- 
committee of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
had  arrived  in  Livingstone  two  days  ago 
from  Botswana. 

He  Is  accompanied  by  the  committee  chief 
of  staff,  Melvln  O.  Benson. 

Both  parties  were  welcomed  by  the  Amer- 
ican embassy  staff.  They  will  all  have  talks 
with  President  Kaunda. 

[From  the  Standard,  Dar  es  Salaam. 

Tanzania,  Aug.  28,  1969] 
Pretoria's  Attitude  "Intolerable" 

South  Africa's  flouting  of  United  Nations 
decisions  on  Namibia  was  "intolerable", 
United  States  Congressman,  Mr.  Ogden  R. 
Reid  said  in  Dar  es  Salaam  yesterday. 

Mr.  Reld,  who  arrived  yesterday  from  Lu- 
saka on  the  Tanzania  leg  of  his  tour  of 
-Africa,  said  that  new  initiatives  should  be 
taken  to  make  Pretoria  implement  the  world 
body's  resolutions. 

He  said  that  he  had  already  talked  to 
Presidents  Kaunda  of  Zambia  and  Obote  of 
Uganda  and  also  Kenya's  Vice-President.  Mr. 
Daniel  Arap  Moi,  on  the  question  of  new 
initiatives. 

He  said  that  he  hoped  to  meet  President 
Nyerere  for  similar  talks.  Mr.  Reld  said  that 
after  his  visit  he  would  see  President  Nixon, 
and  discuss  with  him  what  steps  should  be 
taken  to  get  South  Africa  out  of  Namibia. 

"I  will  see  President  Nixon  and  try  to  re- 
view the  U.S.  policy  towards  South  Africa", 
he  said. 

While  in  Dar  es  Salaam,  Mr.  Reld  said, 
he  would  also  meet  the  liberation  move- 
ments.  He  had  talks  with  them  In  Zambia. 

The  movements  had  requested  help  In  food 
and  clothing  and  he  had  told  them  he  would 
take  their  request  to  the  U.S.  Government 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  17, 1969] 
Sottth  Atrzca  Tttbns  Its  Back 

The  voice  of  Representative  Ogden  R.  Reld 
of  Westchester  will  be  heard  tomorrow  In  the 
Great  Hall  of  the  University  of  the  Wlt- 
watersrand  in  Johannesburg,  delivering  a 
plea  for  human  brotherhood  and  freedom. 
But  it  will  be  a  tape  the  students  listen  to; 
Representative  Reld  will  not  be  there  because 
South  Africa  would  give  him  a  \-lsa  only  If  he 
agreed  to  make  no  public  speeches. 

Similar  visa  restrictions  were  made  the 
price  of  entry  for  Representative  Charles  C. 


Dlggs  Jr  of  Michigan,  chairman  of  the  Africa 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  Both  Congressmen  rightly  re- 
fused to  go  on  such  terms,  but  the  National 
Union  of  South  Afric««i  Student*  courage- 
ously went  ahead  with  plana  to  use  a  tran- 
scription of  the  Reld  talk  anyway  at  Its 
Annual  Day  of  Affirmation  of  Academic  and 
Human  Freedom. 

The  resolution  of  these  young  people  and 
the  vigor  with  which  the  South  African  press 
has  denounced  the  Idiocy  of  the  Govern- 
ment's action  keep  alive  hope  that  eventually 
the  timed,  isolated  men  of  power  In  Johan- 
nesburg will  be  obliged  to  end  their  long 
retreat  from  reality  and  decency. 


MERRIMACK  RIVER  POLLUTION 

'Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rivers 
and  streams  of  the  Merrimack  River 
Basin  have  sufferd  from  pollution  since 
the  time  of  the  great  American  natural- 
ist. Henry  Da\1d  Thoreau,  some  100 
years  ago,  but  in  increasing  amount  and 
severity  as  the  years  have  gone  by.  In 
1966  I  first  proposed  a  demonstration 
project  to  clean  up  the  Merrimack  River 
Basin,  based  on  the  application  of  mod- 
ern management  techniques  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated pollution  control  program,  A  suc- 
cessfiU  experience  here  would  ser\'e  as 
an  example  of  pollution -control  methods 
which  could  be  applied  to  similar  prob- 
lems throughout  the  Nation,  and  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  after  re- 
newing my  proposal  earlier  this  year, 
progress  is  now  being  made. 

Technology  can  now  provide  the 
means  which  are  commensurate  with  the 
magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  pollu- 
tion problem.  As  a  process  which  seeks 
efficiency  as  well  as  effectiveness,  the 
new  systems  management  techniques 
can  also  serve  to  ameliorate  the  financial 
difficulties  that  all  levels  of  government 
are  facing  in  their  efforts  to  control  pol- 
lution. As  a  multldisciplinary  approach 
which  can  take  into  account  political  as 
well  as  technological  features  of  a  prob- 
lem, it  can  provide  some  answers  to  the 
various  political  problems  which  often 
work  against  the  coordination  required 
for  a  concerted  attack  on  F»oUution. 

There  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  battle 
against  pollution,  however,  to  which 
techiiology  is  not  so  readily  applicable — 
that  of  public  concern  and  commitment. 
In  the  case  of  the  Merrimack  there  is  a 
need  to  rally  serious  concern  and  a  strong 
public  demand  for  immediate  action 
about  a  situation  which  has  existed  for 
over  a  century.  Many  people  have  grown 
accustomed  to  its  polluted  condition  or 
do  not  realize  its  severltj*  or  Its  threat 
as  a  dangerous  health  hazard.  They  have 
never  been  able  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a 
clean  river,  and  thus  in  many  instances 
have  been  unaware  of  its  potential  In 
terms  of  either  "recreation  or  economic 
development  for  the  region."  In  addition, 
the  problem  has  grown  so  vast  and  com- 
plex that  the  action  necessarj'  to  remedy 
it  has  seemed  beyond  their  influence  as 
individuals. 

There  is,  however,  throughout  this 
country,   a   growing    concern   with   the 
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quality  of  our  environment,  an  increas- 
ing awareness  that  this  deterioration  has 
reached  a  critical  point,  and  a  widening 
demand  for  the  opportunities  that  a 
clean  river  can  provide. 

This  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  efforts 
of  concerned  groups  and  dedicated  in- 
dividuals such  as  Franz  Scholz.  Washing- 
ton correspondent  for  the  Lowell  Sun. 

Deeply  disturbed  by  the  lack  of  real 
progress  in  the  Merrimack,  this  voung 
reporter  undertook  a  lengthy  study  of 
its  history  in  an  attempt  to  understand 
the  process  and  cause  of  its  deterioration. 
He  read  Henry  David  Thoreau's  A  Week 
on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers," 
as  well  as  numerous  State  and  Federal 
studies  that  have  been  completed  over 
the  years  on  the  Merrimack  pollution 
problem.  Impressed  by  Thoreau's  de- 
scription of  the  former  beauty  of  the 
area,  and  aware  of  the  interest  to  be 
generated  by  comparing  it  with  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  Merrimack,  he  pro- 
posed a  canoe  trip  along  these  rivers  and 
streams,  following  the  same  route  as 
Thoreau  took. 

With-  the  enthusiastic  support  of  his 
employers.  Franz  Scholz  and  photog- 
rapher-helmsman Richard  Taffe,  Jr., 
cast  off  on  August  16  to  spend  a  week  re- 
creating Thoreau's  journey  of  1839.  His 
purpose  was  to  observe  with  the  aid  of  a 
panel  of  experts,  the  changes  in  the 
rivers  and  their  environment  since  the 
days  of  Thoreau.  and  he  was  joined  on 
various  days  of  the  journey  by  Dr.  Bela 
Fabuss.  director  of  the  Lowell  Techno- 
logical Institute  Research  Foundation 
and  author  of  a  study  on  a  pollution  con- 
trol program  for  the  Merrimack  which 
will  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  proposed 
demonstration  project,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Rowse.  formerly  executive  director  for 
the  White  House  consumer  bureau  and 
new  a  national  columnist  and  publisher 
of  U.S.  Consumer.  I  was  also  pleased  to 
be  able  to  accompany  him  on  the  second 
day  out  for  a  firsthand  and  close-up 
view  of  the  pollution  problem. 

A  special  effort  was  made  to  assess  the 
total  dimension  of  the  pollution  prob- 
lem as  well  as  its  causes  and  extent. 
With  the  aid  of  information  provided 
by  Interior  Department  figures,  accom- 
panying experts,  and  local  citizens,  the 
"ship's  log"  recorded  the  effects  of  pol- 
lution on  water  quality,  on  aquatic  life 
and  on  the  river  bank  residents-  the 
economic  effects  of  pollution  on  land 
values  along  the  river  and  on  indus- 
trial development  of  the  area;  the  cost 
to  communities  and  private  industries 
to  clean  up  the  rivers;  the  recreational 
opportunities  lost  by  pollution  and  the 
present  and  potential  economic  impact; 
the  effects  of  pollution  on  health  of  peo- 
ple in  communities  using  the  river  for 
drinking  water  and  near  farms  using  di- 
rect river  water  for  crop  irrigation;  and 
the  political  problems  involved  in  pollu- 
tion control. 

Franz  Scholz  has  written  up  his  ob- 
servations and  conclusions  in  a  series  of 
four  articles,  entitled  "A  Week  on  the 
Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers.  With 
Apologies  to  Henry  David  Thoreau."  In 
doing  so.  he  has  provided  a  valuable  pub- 
lic service,  for  he  has  brought  to  the 
public  eye,  in  stark  and  at  times  shock- 
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ing  terms,  the  critical  condition  of  these 
streams.  He  has  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  residents  of  local  commu- 
nities their  vested  interest  in  cleaning 
up  these  waters.  He  has  stated  with 
force  not  only  the  problems  immediately 
at  hand,  such  as  the  obvious  eyesore  and 
health  hazard,  but  also  the  less  visible 
and  long-range  effects  on  the  economy 
in  terms  of  opportunities  for  industrial 
and  recreational  development  which 
have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  lost  if 
corrective  action  is  not  taken. 

His  description  is  at  times  startling  in 
its  emotion,  often  shocking  in  terms  of 
the  physical  reaction  to  many  of  the 
sights  and  smells  encountered  in  the 
journey.  Franz  Scholz  has  conveyed  the 
deep  sense  of  loss  and  danger  which  will 
sei-ve  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  unaware. 
He  has  described  the  potential  benefits 
that  can  motivate  broader  interest  and 
rally  wider  support  from  those  who  will 
realize  themselves  beneficiaries  of  a 
clean  river.  He  has  provided  a  greater 
understanding  of  what  is  at  stake  in  the 
battle  to  eliminate  pollution. 

These  articles  appeared  over  a  2-week 
period  in  the  Lowell  Sun.  As  they  are 
lengthy  in  total,  but  merit  close  atten- 
tion, the  installments  will  be  divided  for 
insertion  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  several  successive  days. 

The  first  article  follows: 

No.  1.  A  Close  Look,  for  Smell,  of  Ritcrs 

(Editor's  Note.— During  the  past  weeks  we 
Journeyed  up  the  Concord  and  Merrimack 
Rivers  following  the  route  traversed  by 
Henry  David  Thoreau  In  1839.  The  purpose  of 
our  Journey  was  to  observe  the  changes  In 
the  rivers  and  their  environment  since  the 
days  of  Thoreau.  In  this,  the  first  article 
about  our  journey,  we  describe  the  pollution 
in  lae  rivers.) 

(By  Franz  Scholz) 

Lowell.— In  the  past  130  years  man  has 
turned  the  Merrimack  River  from  what 
Henrj'  David  Thoreau  called  a  -silver  cas- 
cade" Into  a  dump  for  raw  sewage  and  Indus- 
trial waste. 

Vacationing  on  the  Merrimack  and  Con- 
cord Rivers  in  1839.  Thoreau.  although  even 
at  ttiat  time  weary  of  the  pollution  of  the 
rivers,  described  the  Merrimack  as  "a  silver 
cascatle  which  falls  all  the  way  from  the 
White  Mountains  to  the  sea." 

On  a  recent  journey  of  the  Merrimack 
River,  we  found  a  description  of  the  river 
offered  in  1966  by  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  to  be 
more  apt  of  its  present  state:  'Siutable  only 
for  tte  transportation  of  sewage  and  indus- 
trial waste." 

Aided  by  several  experts  and  concerned  ob- 
servers, this  reporter  and  a  photographer  re- 
cently retraced  the  route  Henry  Thoreau 
traveled  in  1839.  'With  two  boats  "lent  us  by 
the  South  Concord  Boat  House,  we  started 
out  August  23  from  behind  the  Concord 
Academy  in  Concord,  Mass..  and  traveling  on 
the  CSoncord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  arrived  In 
Concord.  N.H..  August  27.  The  next  day  we 
spent  coming  back  down  the  Merrimack  to 
Lowell  and  on  August  29  spent  an  additional 
day  traveling  down  the  Nashua  River. 

Traveling  with  us  for  a  dav  each  were 
Cong.  P.  Bradford  Morse.  Dr.  Bela  Babuss. 
director  of  the  Research  Division  at  Lowell 
Tech,  ;md  Arthur  Rowse.  national  columnist 
and  publisher  of  the  Washington  based  bi- 
weekly newsletter  U.S.  Consumer. 

The  purpose  of  our  trip  was  to  observe  the 
nature  of  the  river,  its  pollution,  the  causes 
of  pollution,  the  effects  of  pollution,  and  to 
learn  why  it  is  not  cleaned  up. 

During    his    trip,    Thoreau    described    the 


Merrimack  as  a  "living  stream."  "Unlike  the 
Concord,  the  Merrimack  is  not  a  dead  but  a 
living  stream."  he  said,  'though  it  has  less 
life  within  its  waters  and  on  its  banks." 

We  found  the  same  description  applies 
today. 

Much  larger  than  the  Concord,  sections  of 
the  Merrimack  flow  at  an  almost  uncontroll- 
able  pace.  Between  Nashua  and  Manchester. 
N.H.  the  river's  rapids  are  so  strong  they 
would  not  let  our  boats  powered  with  a  four 
horse  outboard  motor,  through. 

At  other  points— Just  above  the  Pawtucket 
Palls  In  Lowell  and  above  the  falls  in  Man- 
chester— the  river  is  calm,  allowing  sludge 
and  other  particles  floating  on  its  water  to 
sink  to  the  bottom.  Even  at  these  points, 
however,  a  strong,  often  shifty  current  flow:; 
down  the  middle  of  the  river. 

The  Concord,  by  comparison,  is  calm  with 
a  slow  current  until  it  reaches  the  old  Talbot 
Mills,  after  which  it  rushes  to  Join  the 
Merrimack 

In  this  rather  still  mill  biological  and 
aquatic  life  is  more  evident  than  on  the  swift 
Merrimack.  Small  sun  turtles,  with  their 
bright  orange  bellies,  were  seen  by  the  hun- 
dreds sunning  themselves  on  stones,  logs  and 
branches  along  the  Concord.  Water  weeds  on 
the  bottom  of  the  Concord  often  got  tangled 
in  our  paddles  and  on  the  wheel  of  our  mo- 
tor as  we  travelled  close  to  its  banks. 

At  several  points  we  were  reminded  of 
Thoreau's  description  of  boys  fishing  along 
the  banks  of  the  Concord.  On  the  Saturday 
we  traveled  down  the  river  bovs  were  seen 
as  Thoreau  observed  130  years  earlier  fishing 
in  Concord  and  Billerlca  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  and  in  boats. 

The  only  anglers  seen  on  the  Merrimack 
during  our  five  days  there  were  two  men  in 
Tyngstxjro,  five  boys  Ashing  (for  carp)  over  a 
sewer  outfall  in  Nashua,  two  boys  next  to 
another  sewer  outfall  in  Nashua,  "three  boys 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  in  Manchester 
just  below  a  point  where  a  stream  of  blood 
from  a  slaughter  house  empties  into  the 
^Merrimack. 

Some  small  fish,  believed  to  be  sunfish  or 
klvers  were  seen  in  a  shallow  portion  of  the 
river  In  Concord.  N.H.  and  two  fishermen 
were  seen  headed  north  of  Concord  in  a  mo- 
torized canoe. 

Vegetation  was  also  less  In  evidence  on  the 
Merrimack  than  the  Concord  River. 

Water  lilies  and  weeds  abounded  on  the 
Concord,  but  were  only  seen  In  sections  along 
the  Merrimack. 

Whereas  In  the  Concord  we  could  scrape 
the  river's  bottom  with  an  oar  and  bring  it 
up  tangled  with  water  weeds,  scraping  the 
bottom  of  the  Merrimack  produced  only  a 
grayish  substance  which  looked  like  wet  coal 
ashes. 

This  gray  .sludge  comprises  a  large  part  of 
the  river's  population. 

It  abounds  at  bends  and  turns  in  the  river 
where  the  current  is  usually  slow  and  thus 
allows  particles  in  the  river  to  sink  to  its  bed. 
These  particles  originally  start  out  as  raw 
sewage  and  industrial  waste  deposited  in 
the  river  mainly  in  the  larger  cities  along  its 
banks. 

Where  the  sewage  spUls  Into  the  river,  the 
large  pieces  of  human  waste  and  other  heavy 
solids  sink  to  the  bottom  quickly.  The  smaller 
particles,  such  as  paper,  less  "dense  wastes 
and  floatable  material  such  as  contraceptive 
devices,  are  carried  downstream  by  the  river's 
current. 

The  current  continually  breaks  up  these 
pieces  a=  it  carries  them  along  and  the 
further  they  travel  down  the  river,  the  more 
trie  ri\lers  water  helps  dilute  them.  Along 
their  jiurney  downstream,  however,  the  cur- 
rent drops  some  of  this  waste  on  the  bottom 
of  the  river,  perhaps  at  a  bend  or  along  the 
banks  •»here  the  current  Is  not  strong.  It  also 
breaks  up  the  larger  solids  which  settled  to 
the  boatom  after  spilling  out  of  a  sewer  pipe 
and  slowly  moves  them  downriver.  The  result 
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Is  the  sewage  is  continually  being  moved 
downstream  and  deposited  all  along  the 
river's  bed. 

Despite  the  sewage  evidenced  at  every  por- 
tion of  the  river.  Its  most  impressive  feature 
Is  the  water  it  holds. 

At  some  points  the  river  is  as  wide  as  a 
football  field  is  long  and  the  strength  of  its 
currents  caused  us  to  admire  the  strength  of 
earlier  men  who  carried  out  commerce  on  the 
river 

.'Vnother  impressive  feature  was  the  white 
sand  (Thoreau  said  the  river  had  a  "yellow 
pebbly  bottom")  which  lined  the  river's 
banks  and  often  forms  what  could  be  pleas- 
ant beaches. 

Tlie  amount  of  water  in  the  river  and  its 
swift  current  and  perhaps  also  sandy  shores 
saves  the  river  from  being  even  more  polluted 
than  It  is. 

The  amount  cf  water  In  the  river  serves  to 
dilute  the  ptollutlon.  Dr  Pabuss'  tests  shows 
it  dilutes  the  raw  sewage  poured  into  the 
river  so  the  pollution  count  Is  roughly  one 
17th  to  one  31st  of  that  of  settled  sewage. 

The  swift,  challenging  current  moves  the 
pollution  down  the  river  and  .ilthough  it 
spreads  the  pollutant  material  the  length  of 
I  he  river,  it  also  helps  wash  away  the  bottom 
where  sewage  has  settled  for  the  past  hun- 
dred years  or  more. 

.As  long  as  new  pollution  is  poured  into  the 
river,  however,  pollution  can  be  expected  to 
jnle  up  on  the  river's  bottom. 

On  the  bottom,  the  pollution  material  pro- 
Lluces  the  same  effects  as  a  farmer's  compost 
pile.  It  decompo.=es,  robs  the  water  of  oxygen 
essential  to  aquatic  and  vegetation  life  and 
lets  off  gases.  The  gases  appear  on  the  sur- 
face in  the  form  of  bubbles,  which  were  evi- 
denced on  all  p<.rt3  ot  the  river,  except  at  the 
rapid  moving  falls  between  Nashua  and  Man- 
chester. The  gases  are  also  responsible  for 
•much  of  the  odors  coming  from  the  river 

Thus,  the  expanse  of  water  in  the  river  and 
lis  swift  current  dilutes  the  sewage  and  other 
waters,  and  carries  it  along  the  river  Al- 
though the  largest  sources  of  pollution  were 
found  mainly  in  the  big  cities — Lowell. 
Mashu.i.  Manchester  and  Concord,  N.H. — the 
urrent  has  carried  it  downstream  polluting 
,iU  parts  of  the  river 

.As  more  and  more  sewage  is  dumped 
hourly  the  sludge  deposlt.s  on  the  bottom  in- 
crease. After  observing  the  river  between 
Lowell  and  Nashua.  Dr.  Fabuss  observed. 
■  The  river  could  take  care  of  the  [X)llutlon 
;jad  on  this  stretch  by  self-purification,  but 
.idded  pollution  upstream  and  downstream 
makes  the  conditions  progressively  worse  and 
overloads  the  river."  And.  he  added.  "The 
quality  of  suspended  solids  in  the  river  is  so 
large  that  their  disposition  in  river  bends 
leads  to  accumulation  of  sludge  depo.=its  and 
to  their  decomposition.  Tills  decomposition 
Koes  on  without  sufficient  oxygen,  with 
lormation  of  malodorous  gases  ' 

Rats,  jjerhaps  attracted  by  the  pollution 
deposited  on  the  bottom  and  banks  of  the 
river  were  observed  daily — they  were  most 
numerous  in  Lowell  behind  the  new  post 
office  building  in  the  Northern  Canal  area. 

Dumps  all  along  the  river  also  attract  rats. 
On  the  Pawtucket  Boulevard  side  of  the 
river  from  Lowell  to  Tj-ngsboro  we  observed 
more  than  15  areas  people  have  used 
for  dumping  (we  counted  eight  refrigerators 
thrown  over  the  banks  along  that  stretch ) . 
Old  cars,  bottles  and  cans,  discarded  cement 
pipes  and  other  refuse  is  prevalent  along 
nearly  all  sections  of  the  river. 

With  Cong.  Morse  as  our  traveling  com- 
panion on  the  second-day  out.  we  observed 
three  rats  together  on  a  small  sand  barge 
surrounding  some  stagnant  water  and  others 
scurrying  off  into  the  bushes  behind  the 
Northern  Canal  area.  More  rats  were  .seen 
feeding  around  sewage  outfalls  In  Nashua 
and  Manchester.  In  Concord,  where  the  river 
is  considerably  clearer,  rats  were  replaced  by 
larger  beaver  and  muskrats. 
The  polluters — sources  of  the  waste  which 


scars  the  river — number  In  the  hundreds. 
They  may  be  grouped  In  three  categories — 
large  public  polluters,  large  Industrial  pol- 
Uiters  and  small  public  and  private  polluters. 
The  large  public  and  Industrial  polluters 
are  located  in  the  large  cities  along  our 
route — Lowell.  Nashua,  Manchester  and  Con- 
cord. N.H. 

The  small  public  and  Industrial  polluters 
are  located  in  the  large  communities  as  well 
as  the  small  communities — Chelsmford.  Dra- 
cut.  and  Bedford,  and  Merrimack,  N.H. 

All  of  the  four  large  cities  listed,  with  the 
exception  of  Nashua,  dump  all  their  raw  sew- 
age Into  either  the  Merrimack  or  a  tributary, 
such  as  the  Nashua  River,  untreated.  A  por- 
tion of  Nashua's  sewage  is  given  primary 
treatment,  which  means  it  Is  screened  of  the 
largest  solids. 

Lowell  dumps  its  sewage  Into  the  river  at 
approximately  28  different  places.  On  our 
trip,  we  fovind  only  two — one  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Concord  and  the  other  on  the  Paw- 
tucket Boulevard  side  of  the  river  approxi- 
mately 300  yards  upstream  from  the  Bridge 
Street  Bridge 

Untreated.  It  enters  the  river  In  pipes  of 
from  four  to  10  feet  in  diameter  looking  like 
dirty  water,  but  carrying  identifiable  parti- 
cles of  human  waste,  toilet  paper  and  almost 
any  other  substances  flushed  down  toilets, 
sinks,  bathtubs,  and  clothes  washers. 

In  Nashua  we  observed  six  such  sewage 
outflows,  all  but  one  containing  raw  sew- 
age. Two  were  Just  below  the  Hudson  Bridge, 
one  just  above  the  bridge  and  two  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Nashua  River.  The  city  engi- 
neer, however,  says  there  another  10  or  11 
outfalls  in  Nashua. 

The  heavy  solids  in  the  sewage  at  one  of 
the  outfalls  on  the  Nashua  had  built  up  a 
mound  arovind  the  pipe  carrying  the  waste 
Into  the  river  about  three  feet  high  for  20 
feet  from  the  pipe  So  grotesque  was  the  area, 
with  new  sewage  flowing  over  it.  I  called  it 
Nashua's  Scab. 

During  peak  hours  (early  afternoon  and 
early  evening)  sewage  from  this  pipe  left  the 
water  white  and  formed  an  unbroken  stream 
of  solids  for  a  mile  as  it  flowed  down  the 
Nashua  into  the  Merrimack. 

A  sample  of  the  water  about  50  yards  from 
this  pipe  by  Dr.  Pabuss  corresponded  to  set- 
tled sewage  diluted  six  times. 

Manchester  owned  the  largest  single  sew- 
age outfall  observed  on  our  trip.  We  spotted 
It  Just  before  we  reached  the  long  line  of 
mills  in  the  New  Hampshire  city.  Its  nucleus 
was  a  pipe  10  to  15  feet  in  diameter  which 
spilled  raw  sewage  over  a  manmade  water- 
fall directly  into  the  river 

Although  the  rapids  prevented  us  from  ex- 
ploring further  in  Manchester,  the  city's  en- 
gineer estimated  that  the  city's  sewage  pours 
into  the  river  from  20  points. 

Concord.  NH.  differed  from  Manchester 
only  In  the  volume  of  sewage  it  deposited  in 
the  river.  Like  Manchester,  it  dumped  its  un- 
treated sewage  containing  identifiable  pieces 
of  human  waste,  directly  into  the  nver. 
While  taking  pictures  of  this  Identifiable 
waste.  Photographer  Richard  B.  Taffe  Jr.  had 
to  spit  continually  to  keep  from  vomiting. 

Of  the  three  New  Hampshire  towns.  Man- 
chester undoubtedly  was  the  largest  polluter, 
followed  by  Nashua  and  Concord  in  that  or- 
der. According  to  a  1966  report  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration, 
Lowell  Is  a  larger  polluter  than  both  Man- 
chester and  Nashua  combined. 

According  to  the  same  report,  some  of  the 
large  industrial  polluters  we  saw  along  our 
route  challenged  and  even  surpassed  the 
amount  of  solids  and  other  pollutants  the 
city  of  Lowell  poured  into  the  river. 

A  rat  infested  river  of  blood  and  other  ani- 
mal wastes,  demanding  more  of  the  Merri- 
mack's oxygen  than  the  city  of  Nashua, 
flowed  from  a  Manchester  slaughter  house 
directly  into  the  river.  The  smell  of  the  fresh 
blood,  rats  and  solid  material  carried  by  the 


blood,  again  caused  our  photographer  to  gag 
to  keep  from  vomiting.  The  owner  of  the 
slaughter  house  saw  nothing  wrong  with  the 
dumping  of  his  wastes 

A  Nashua  based  tanning  company,  bearing 
the  same  name  as  the  Manchester  slaughter 
house,  poured  about  one-third  as  much  solldfl 
into  the  river  as  did  the  city  of  Nashua.  Its 
wastes,  when  released  colored  the  river  white 
and  red. 

Another  tanning  company  In  the  city  of 
Merrimack  poured  about  the  same  amount 
of  waste  in  the  Souhegan  River,  at  about  20 
yards  from  where  it  enters  the  Merrimack. 
Other  wastes  on  the  Souhegan  colored  the 
river  red  and  blue. 

But.  the  largest  polluters  of  all.  in  rela- 
tion to  the  amount  of  suspended  solids  they 
dump  Into  the  river,  were  paper  companies 
in  Fltchburg.  Mass.,  which  we  observed  dur- 
ing our  last  day  on  the  Nashua  River. 

Some  of  these  paper  companies  run  the 
river  directly  through  their  plants.  As  It  en- 
ters the  plants,  the  river  appears  greenish 
brown.  When  it  comes  out  the  other  sides 
of  the  mills  it  is  absolutely  white  and  carries 
acids  and  other  chemicals. 

The  largest  of  the  three  Fltchburg  paper 
mills  pours  more  solids  into  the  river  dally 
than  do  the  cities  of  Lowell  and  Manchester 
combined.  The  other  two  each  drop  more 
wastes  than   the  city  of  Lowell 

The  three  mills  are  three  of  the  major 
reasons  why  the  Nashua  River  is  the  tfirtlest 
of  the  tributaries  flowing  into  the  Merri- 
mack. 

Smaller  private  public  polluters  make  up 
the  largest  number  of  polluters,  but  do  not 
cause  the  destruction  of  the  larger  polluters. 

They  range  from  private  households  along 
the  river  (one  count  sets  the  number  of 
such  polluters  in  Tyngsboro  alone  at  27 »  to 
a  chemical  company  in  Nashua,  a  rendering 
company  in  Billerlca.  a  silver  company  in 
Lowell,  a  Lowell  textile  company,  a  large 
defense  contractor  in  Nashua,  as  well  as  the 
smaller  townships  of  Dracut.  Chelmsford  and 
Hudson.  Merrimack.  Bedford.  Derry.  Salem 
and    Mllford.   N.H. 

Of  the  private  households  and  small  com- 
munities, raw  .<;ewage  comprises  the  majority 
of  the  wastes  they  deposited  in  the  river 
The  small  industries  dump  dyes,  acids,  caus- 
tics, ammonia,  animal  wastes,  wood  and  rag 
fragments,  grease  and  practically  every 
chemical  imaginable  into  the  river. 

Some,  such  as  warm  blood,  dyes,  grease, 
ammonia,  human  waste,  and  animal  parts 
are  Identifiable  with  the  human  senses. 
Chemicals  are  not.  They  must  be  examined 
In  the  laboratory. 

(The  next  article  will  describe  the  effects 
of  pollution  in  the  rivers  on  the  people 
living  in  the  cities  and  towns  along  the 
rivers.) 


FAIR  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Gray  i  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Betts>  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has 
come,  if  it  is  not  past  due.  to  revise  our 
foreign  trade  policy.  It  has  run  on  the 
same  track  now  for  35  years.  This  length 
of  time  has  been  enough  to  allow  us  to 
extract  most  of  the  benefits  that  the  pro- 
gram promi.sed  and  also  to  accumulate 
alongside  of  the  benefits  certain  serious 
defects  and  positive  perils. 

During  this  long  period  a  ntimber  of  in- 
ternational tariff- reducing  negotiations 
were  held,  the  last  one  being  the  so- 
called  Kennedy  round,  the  full  extent  of 
which  is  not  yet  in  force.  More  reductions 
are  still  on  the  way. 

Our  tariffs  are  down  a  full  80  percent 
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of  their  average  level  35  years  ago  when 
the  average  duty  on  dutiable  Items  was  a 
little  over  50  percent,  and  will  go  yet 
lower.  The  average  level  of  dutiable  items 
will  be  about  10  percent  on  the  foreign 
value  of  imports  when  all  the  Kennedy 
round  cuts  will  be  completed.  This  rep- 
resents the  80-percent  reduction.  About 
38  percent  of  our  imports  are  completely 
free  of  duty.  If  these  are  included  in  our 
calculation,  our  average  tariff  on  all  im- 
ports will  be  some  6  or  7  percent. 

As  we  look  back  we  can  see  that  many 
of  our  tariff  reductions  were  made  during 
times  when  their  full  competitive  effects 
on  our  domestic  industries  could  not  be 
tested.  When  it  was  not  actual  war,  as 
from  1940-45,  it  was  the  dislocation  of 
war  and  then  the  Korean  outbreak,  fol- 
lowed by  the  cold  war  and  then  Viet- 
nam. These  disturbances  kept  our  Indus- 
tries from  feeling  the  full  impact  of  our 
drastic    tariff    reductions.    To    be    sure, 
there  were  quite  a  number  of  industries 
that  were  hurt;  but  overall  we  were  in  a 
position,  because  of  the  dislocation  occa- 
sioned by  these  developments  and  their 
aftennath  In  the  form  of  domestic  ex- 
pendttm-es  and  international  outlays,  to 
maintain    a    balance    of    exports    over 
imports. 

Actually  this  favorable  balance  of 
trade  did  not  last  as  long  as  our  official 
trade  statistics  allowed  us  to  believe 
Several  years  ago  the  tide  turned  but 
the  turnabout  was  hidden  by  the  prac- 
tice, still  continuing,  of  counting  our 
exports  under  foreign  aid  and  related 
programs  as  real  dollar  exports.  We  know 
that  these  exports  were  not  really  a  com- 
petitive test  of  our  producers  of  goods 
and  commodities;  but  the  coverup  kept 
our  competitive  weakness  from  being 
recognized  until  very  recently.  Now,  even 
as  we  still  include  those  parts  of  our  ex- 
ports that  are  paid  for  in  whole  or  sub- 
stantial part  by  our  taxpayers  as  real 
exports,  the  favorable  trade  balance  has 
shrunk  to  almost  Invisible  proportions 
In  the  past  year  and  a  half  we  have  run 
deficits  during  a  number  of  months. 

We  had  become  accustomed  to  look 
to  our  so-called  favorable  trade  balance 
as  an  offset  to  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit,  which,  of  coiu^,  included  such 
items  as  tourist  expenditures,  foreign  in- 
vestment, foreign  war  costs,  and  so  forth, 
in  addition  to  actual  merchandise  trade! 
Now  our  trade  balance  can  no  longer  be 
looked  to  to  help  correct  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit;  and  that,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  one  reason  why  the  shoe  pinches  more 
than  ever  before.  Our  dollar  is  now  more 
nearly  naked  as  it  faces  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit. 

This  fact  is  what  is  bringing  a  show- 
down; but,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  only  one 
reason  for  concern.  The  other  is  some- 
thing different.  It  is  the  competitive 
weakness  of  our  producers  and  manufac- 
turers In  foreign  markets  and  right  here 
at  home  in  the  face  of  imports.  This  fact 
cannot  any  longer  be  either  hidden  or 
ignored.  It  represents  a  circumstance, 
which  is  to  say,  a  development  some  years 
In  coming;  but  it  is  very  stubborn  and 
will  not  yield  to  incantations  and  wishful 
thinking. 

Some  of  us  here  have  seen  this  com- 
ing, not  because  we  had  better  foresight, 
but  because  we  had  industries  in  our  dls- 
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trlcts  that  were  already  exposed  to  a  ris- 
ing tide  of  imports.  We  could  see  what 
the  combination  of  low  foreign  wages  and 
rising  productivity  of  industries  in  other 
countries  could  do  to  us.  The  low  foreign 
wages,  the  levels  of  which  continue  far 
below  oior  own  well  over  two  decades 
after  the  end  of  World  War  U,  were  bad 
enough;  but  when  other  industrial  coun- 
tries embraced  our  system  of  mass  pro- 
duction and  adopted  modem  technology 
it  could  be  expected  that  competitively 
our  fat  would  really  be  in  the  fire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  one  thing  competi- 
tively speaking,  when  we  pay  two  and  a 
half  to  five  or  six  times  as  much  in  hourly 
wages  and  fringe  benefits  as  our  com- 
petitors when  our  productivity  outrims 
theirs  by  an  equal  or  nearly  equal  ratio. 
It  is  something  very  different  when  we 
pay  wages  so  much  higher  when  foreign 
productivity    per   man-hour   begins   to 
come  within  range  of  our  own.  This  is 
what  has  been  happening;  and.  of  course, 
we  have  helped  it  happen.  We  not  only 
conducted  many  thousands  of  productiv- 
ity   teams    visiting    us    from    abroad 
through  our  plants,  thus  enabling  our 
competitors  to  learn  our  hitherto  unique 
system  of  production ;  we  have  in  the  past 
10  or  15  years  invested  upward  of  $50 
billion  in  foreign  plants,  either  as  sub- 
sidiaries or  as  joint  ventures,  with  for- 
eign  participation.    In   any   event,   this 
country  is  no  longer  the  one  highly  pro- 
ductive island  in  the  world.  It  has  begot- 
ten many  strong  competitors. 

Meanwhile,  we  were  willingly  and 
eagerly  engaged  in  cutting  our  tariffs  so 
that  other  countries  could  overcome 
what  was  called  the  dollar  gap.  We  strove 
for  "trade  not  aid."  This  policy  contin- 
ued, as  I  have  said,  under  the  protective 
umbrella  of  abnormal  trade  conditions 
that  favored  our  exports  regardless  of 
relative  competitive  standing.  The  deep 
tariff  cuts  that  had  been  made  could  not 
be  tested  under  those  circumstances.  In 
recent  years  the  rising  competitive  prow- 
ess of  other  countries,  especially  Western 
Europe  and  Japan,  began  showing  the 
results  of  the  great  foreign  technological 
advancement,  accompanied  by  trailing 
and  lagging  wage  levels.  Now  clear 
streaks  of  daylight  are  breaking  through 
the  dawn.  The  reality  of  what  went  on 
during  these  many  years  of  tariff -cutting 
is  coming  upon  us.  There  is  no  hiding 
from  it. 

There  are  still  those  who.  taking  their 
cue  from  the  past,  boast  that  our  supe- 
rior know-how  is  all  we  need.  It  will 
pull  us  out  of  our  difficulties.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  who  have  recourse  to  this  adoles- 
cent pride,  have  not  awakened  to  two 
facts:  First,  other  countries  also  have 
know-how  and  imagination,  and  second, 
we  ourselves  are  abroad  spreading  the 
know-how  rapidly  and  extensively. 

Others  say  that  we  have  lost  our  vigor; 
that  we  have  become  lazy  and  inefficient. 
No  doubt  we  have  our  share  of  laggards; 
but  I  do  not  beheve  that  the  indictment 
will  stand.  While  it  is  true  that  our  pro- 
ductivity lead  ha^  been  narrowed,  this 
result  should  have  been  expected.  When 
other  countries  substituted  modem  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  for  the  more 
pedestrian  base  to  which  they  were  ac- 
customed their  productivity  leaped  more 
precipitably  than  it  did  with  us  when 


we  replaced  obsolescent  machinery  and 
equipment  with  the  modem  variety.  Pro- 
portionately our  gain  in  productivity  was 
not  nearly  as  great. 

There  was  indeed  a  time  when  foreign 
wages  were  rising  much  faster  than  our 
own,  but  in  the  past  3  years  our  wage 
levels  broke  loose  and  left  the  foreign 
levels  far  behind  once  more. 

Call  it  inflation,  call  it  what  you  will, 
our  costs  of  production  are  distinctly 
higher  than  the  foreign  counterparts  for 
reasons  such  as  those  I  have  mentioned, 
and  for  other  reasons.  We  no  longer  have 
a  free  market.  Our  principal  cost  factor.^ 
have  become  inflexible.  The  principal 
single  item  is  employee  compensation 
This  factor  outweighs  taxes  and  profits 
combined  by  far.  In  fact  in  our  corporate 
expenditures  employee  compensation 
represents  close  to  80  percent  of  total 
costs. 

Yet  it  does  no  good  simply  to  cry  that 
wages  are  too  high.  Possibly  they  are 
We  do,   however,   need   high   consumer 
purchasing  power  to  absorb  the  vast  out- 
put of  our  mass-production  industries. 
In  any  case.  I  am  not  concerned  here 
with  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  our 
wage  levels.  I  am  concerned   with   the 
fact,  the  abiding  fact,  that  we  have  high 
costs  in  relation  to  those  of  our  leading 
foreign  competitors.  That  is  why  thev 
can  outsell   us  and  why  we  have  gone 
overseas  with  such  a  big  flow  of  invest- 
ments to  save  our  export  markets  for  our 
manufacturers.    Unfortunately    we    are 
not  saving  them  in  any  sense  of  provid- 
ing employment  at  home.  We  produce 
abroad  much  of  what  we  would  have 
produced  here  and  shipped  abroad  had 
we  been  able  to  do  so— that  is.  had  we 
been  able  to  compete.  We  went  abroad 
with  our  capital,  but  we  could  not  take 
our  labor  with  us.  We  needed  the  lower 
wages  prevailing  abroad  in  order  to  com- 
pete in  those  markets. 

To  be  sure  our  machinery  exports 
boomed;  but  in  the  past  few  years  our- 
imports  of  machinery  have  risen  more 
rapidly  than  our  machinery  exports;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  our 
manufacturers  of  machinery  are  on  the 
way  to  the  same  experience  as  that  suf- 
fered by  an  increasing  number  of  other 
industries:  heavier  and  heavier  bom- 
bardment from  Imports. 

With  our  tariff  structure  virtually  dis- 
mantled we  stiU  have  the  problem  of 
imports  rising  rapidly  and  disrupting  our 
market  and  dampening  down  our  new 
job  openings,  which  we  will  need  very 
badly  if  we  move  toward  a  peacetime 
economy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  kind  of  trade 
legislation  we  need  now  is  what  may  be 
called  a  ceiling  on  imports  backed  up  by 
a  quota  that  would  be  Invoked  only  if 
imports  should  break  through  the  estab- 
Ushed  ceiling.  The  celling  itself  would 
be  expressed  in  a  percentage  of  domestic 
consumption,  such  as  10,  15,  and  20  per- 
cent, or  as  the  case  might  be. 

In  recognition  of  one  of  the  principal 
objections  to  import  quotas,  which  is  to 
say  that  it  straitjackets  imports,  this  leg- 
islation provides  for  flexibUity  in  the 
form  of  participation  by  imports  in  the 
growth  of  domestic  consumption  of  a 
given  product.  If  domestic  consumption 
should  rise  5  percent  in  1  year  over  the 
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previous  one  imports  would  be  given  the 
same  proportionate  increase.  The  legisla- 
tion does  not  provide  for  imposition  of  a 
quota  in  all  instances.  The  industry  or 
labor  or  agricultural  group  applying  to 
the  Tariff  Commission  must  first  satisfy 
the  Commission  that  the  imports  of  its 
product  meet  the  reqiUrement  for  a  rem- 
edy laid  down  in  the  bill.  Serious  injury 
would  require  a  minimum  of  a  10  percent 
penetration  of  the  market  by  the  im- 
ported product — that  is,  it  must  supply 
at  least  10  percent  of  domestic  consump- 
tion— and  additionally  it  must  show  a 
substantial  rise  in  imports  during  the 
most  recent  10-year  period.  This  would 
mean  that  imports  must  have  gained 
substantially  on  the  domestic  producers. 
An  actual  quota,  however,  would  not  be 
miposed  unless  imports  actually  exceeded 
the  ceiling  for  a  6-month  period.  In  order 
to  measure  this  the  percentage  of  im- 
ports of  domestic  consumption  v;ould  be 
translated  into  quantity  or  value.  If,  for 
e.xample.  domestic  consumption  were  1 
million  imits  and  the  import  ceiling  were 
set  at  12  percent  of  consumption,  120,000 
uiiits  could  be  imported  without  a  quota 
Siiould  imports  rise  above  this  12  per- 
cent level  for  6  months  an  import  quota 
would  be  set  at  the  12-percent  level,  and 
imports  would  be  controlled  and  held  to 
that  level.  Should  domestic  consumption 
crow,  as  it  usually  does,  imports  could 
r:>e  in  proportion. 

We  have  had  a  meat  import  ceiling 
^:i'.ce  1964.  or  5  years,  and  to  date  Im- 
inrts  have  remained  below  the  ceiling. 
I:  has  not  been  necessarj-  actually  to 
.' ipose  a  quota. 

Another  aspect  of  the  bill  that  qualifies 
II  as  liberal  in  character  is  that  it  calls 
:-  r  little  or  no  rollback  in  the  attained 
level  of  imports,  unless  in  the  3  most  re- 
cent years  they  grew  Immoderately,  or 
more  than  15  percent  over  an  immediate- 
ly preceding  year. 

I  know  of  no  other  country  that  offers 
the  world  a  trade  proposal  as  liberal  as 
:!iis.  It  is  an  offer  that  would  continue 
p:  esent  trade  levels  in  most  instances  and 
It  would  only  apply  where  imports  had 
already  achieved  a  damaging  penetration 
of  our  market.  No  quota,  should  one  be 
imposed,  would  last  over  5  years.  At  least 
1  .vear  must  then  lapse  before  another 
ceiling  could  be  established. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  this  departure 
from  our  existing  trade  policy  represents 
no  more  than  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  gone  nearly  all  the  way  to- 
ward no  tariff  at  all,  and  that  our  tariff 
reductions  have  overexposed  a  number 
oi  our  industries,  a  fact  that  was  not  nec- 
essarily obvious  when  the  tariff  cuts  were 
negotiated,  but  later  came  to  light. 

I  am  introducing  this  legislation  with 
the  hope  that  it  will  attract  the  strong 
support  to  which  it  is  entitled  and  that 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  ap- 
prove it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  the 
b:ll  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  together 
with  an  explanation  of  it : 

HJl.   14102 
A  bin  to  encoiu-age  the  growth  of  Interna- 
tional trade  on  a  fair  and  eqvUtable  basis 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
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may  b«  cited  as  the  "Pair  International  Trade 
Act  of  1M9". 

PtnU»08E 

Sec.  2.  It  la  the  purpoee  of  this  Act  to  pre- 
vent or  remedy  the  injurious  effects  of  an 
undue  Increase  of  Imports  on  the  domestic 
economy  and  to  provide  equitable  safeguards 
against  serious  Injury  or  a  threat  of  serious 
Injury  caused  by  a  substantial  loss  of  the 
domestic  market  by  an  industry  or  agricul- 
tural operation  to  imports,  whUe  providing 
for  the  orderly  expansion  of  imports  In  equal 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  domestic 
market  for  the  products  concerned. 

TARIFF  COMMISSION  INVESTIGATION 

Sec  3(a)  (1)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent, upon  resolution  of  either  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlves,  upon  its  own  motion 
or  upon  a  flllng  of  a  petition  by  a  trade 
association,  a  national  labor  union,  or  other 
Interested  party,  alleging  serious  injurv  or  a 
threat  thereof  caused  by  an  undue  increase 
of  imports  of  any  article,  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion shall  promptly  make  an  Investigation 
of  the  competitive  position  of  the  domestic 
industry  producing  a  like  or  directly  competi- 
tive article  to  ascertain  the  level  of  imports 
of  the  article  in  relation  to  the  domestic 
consumption  supplied  by  the  Imports  during 
the  most  recent  ten-year  period  since  the 
proclamation  of  a  trade  agreement  conces- 
sion or  concessions  on  the  article  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  73-316,  approved 
June  12,  1934.  as  amended,  or  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  87-794.  approved  Octo- 
ber 12.  1962.  known  as  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962;  or  since  1969.  whichever  period 
is  shorter. 

(2)  Should  the  share  of  domestic  con- 
sumption supplied  by  Imports  of  the  article 
not  be  ascertainable  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
participating  in  the  proceedings,  as  deter- 
mined by  a  preliminary  survey,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  make  a  finding  with  respect  to  the 
presence  of  serious  Injury  or  threat  thereof 
to  the  domestic  industry  concerned  on  the 
basis  of  facts  produced  in  the  course  of  Its 
public  hearing  and  Investigation.  The  Com- 
mission in  reaching  its  conclusion  under  this 
paragraph  shall  take  into  account  the  prob- 
able adverse  effects  of  Increased  Imports  of 
the  article  on  the  growth  of  the  domestic 
industry  or  appropriate  segment  thereof  as 
provided  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, on  employment,  on  the  trend  of  sales 
and  profits.  Including  evidence  of  the  idling 
of  production  facilities,  retardation  of  invest- 
ment, underemployment  and  similar  adverse 
economic  effects.  In  examining  such  effects 
the  Commission  shall  so  far  as  available  in- 
formation permits  take  Into  account  relative 
wage  and  productivity  levels  prevailing  In  the 
domestic  industry  and  in  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  origin  of  the  imports. 

DEFINmoN    oy    'DOMESTIC    INDUSTET" 

lb)  The  term  "domestic  industry"  shall  be 
interpreted  as  the  productive  operations  In 
the  United  States  devoted  to  the  production 
of  the  article  or  articles  that  are  the  sub- 
ject of  the  petition  and  may  be  confined  to 
a  single  category  of  arUcle  or  a  group  of 
closely  related  categories  of  articles  If  the 
competitive  impact  of  the  Imports  la  con- 
centrated on  the  single  category  or  closely 
related  categories  of  the  article. 

SHAKE    OF    MAHKET 

(c)  The  share  of  domestic  consumption  sup- 
plied by  Imports  for  the  purpose  of  subsection 
( a )  paragraph  (1 )  of  this  section  shall  be  In 
terms  of  quantity  unless  quantitative  meas- 
ures are  not  available,  In  which  event  dollar 
value  of  Imports  shall  be  used,  reflecting 
the  foreign  value  as  defined  In  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  plus  the  eotlmated  charges  incurred 
for  freight  and  marine  insurance  In  bringing 
the    goods    to    the   port   of    entry:    Provided. 


That  in  the  absence  of  definitive  official  sta- 
tistics on  either  quantity  or  value  of  imports 
of  any  article  the  Commission  shall  u*e  the 
best  available  evidence  and  estimates  In  es- 
tablishing the  share  of  domestic  consump- 
tion supplied  by  imports.  Should  neither  the 
quantitative  nor  the  value  measure  alone 
provide  a  fair  economic  indication  or  index 
of  the  share  of  the  market  supplied  by  im- 
ports, the  Commission  shall  use  such  a  com- 
bination of  botn  measures  as  in  its  judgment 
will  most  truly  reflect  such  share:  Proiided 
further.  That  if  a  quantitative  measure  la 
used,  increased  unit  values  of  the  import* 
not  attributable  in  major  part  to  an  increase 
in  price,  are  to  be  treated  as  a  quantitative 
increase  in  imports  In  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  unit  value  in  determining  the 
share  of  domestic  consumption  supplied  by 
imports:  while  if  a  value  measure  Is  used  an 
increase  in  the  total  value  of  the  Imports 
attrlbuUble  in  major  part  to  a  price  Increase 
shall  not  be  treated  as  an  Increase  In  imports 
in  determining  the  share  of  domestic  con- 
sumption supplied  by  Imfxjrts 

The  value  of  imports  of  articles  as  used  in 
this  Act  shall  be  the  dutiable  value 

DEFINmON  or  "DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTION" 

(d)  The  term  "domestic  consumption"  as 
used  in  this  Act  shall  be  understood  to  mean 
domestic  production  of  the  article  in  ques- 
tion, plus  imports  thereof,  less  exports  or 
re-exports  of  the  same  article  during  the  same 
period,  making  proper  allowance  for  carry- 
overs at  the  beginning  or  end  of  any  year.  " 

PUBLIC  HEARING 

(e)  In  the  course  of  the  investigation  a 
public  hearing  shall.  aft«r  reasonable  notice 
be  held  by  the  Tariff  Commission.  Interested 
parties  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear and  to  be  heard. 

TtmtUG  or  SERIOTTS  INJtTRT  OR  THREAT 
THEREOF 

Sec.  4.  la)  If  the  Tariff  Commission  finds  as 
a  result  of  the  facts  found  In  the  course  of 
its  investigation  and  hearings  under  section 
3(a).  paragraph  (l).  of  this  Act  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  share  of  the  domestic  market 
supplied  by  Imports  has  caused  or  threatens 
to  cause  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  In- 
dustry  producing  the  like  or  directlv  com- 
petitive article  or  group  of  closelv  "related 
articles  that  produce  or.  tend  to  produce  a 
combined  competitive  impact,  it  shall  report 
affirmatively  to  the  President,  setting  forth 
the  principal  facts  that  support  its  findings. 
Should  the  Commission  find  that  the  facts 
do  not  sustain  the  allegation  of  serious  injury 
or  a  threat  thereof  it  shall  issue  a  report  to 
the  public  setting  forth  the  essential  facts 
leading  to  the  negative  finding. 

(b)  Serious  injury  shall  be  found  under 
section  3fai,  paragraph  d),  bv  the  Com- 
mission— 

( 1)  if  the  share  of  domestic  consumption 
supplied  by  Imports  has  during  the  most  re- 
cent calendar  year  reached  a  level  not  less 
than  10  per  centum  of  domestic  consumption 
of  the  article  in  question:  Provided,  That 
absolute  annual  Imports  have  increased  not 
less  than  100  per  centum  since  1960,  or  since 
the  beginning  of  the  most  recent  ten-year 
period,  whichever  is  shorter: 

(2)  if  imports  had  already  supplied  at 
least  10  per  centum  but  less  than  15  per 
centum  of  domestic  consumption  In  any  one 
of  the  two  years  before  the  filing  of  the  peti- 
tion: Provided,  That  absolute  Imports  In- 
creased not  less  than  50  per  centum  since 
I960,  or  since  the  beginning  of  the  most 
recent  t«n-year  period,  whichever  is  shorter- 
or 

(3)  if  imports  had  already  supplied  16  per 
centum  or  more  of  domestic  consumption 
in  any  one  of  the  three  years  before  the  filing 
of  the  petition:  Provided,  That  absolute  im- 
ports increased  nor  less  than  33  tj  per  centum 
since  1960,  or  since  the  beginning  of  the  most 
recent  ten-year  period,  whichever  is  shorter. 
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THHEAT    OF    INJURY 

ic)  A  threat  of  serious  Injury  shall  be 
found  under  section  3(a).  paragraph  (1),  by 
the  Commission  to  exist  If  imports  during 
any  year  during  the  most  recent  five-year 
period  supplied  not  less  than  7'^  per  centum 
of  domestc  consumption  and  the  upward 
trend  of  such  share  during  the  most  recent 
three-year  period  would,  If  continued,  reach 
not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  domestic  con- 
sumption within  two  years  after  the  end  of 
the  most  recent  three-year  period. 

RECOMMENDATION    OF    THE    TARIFF 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  lai  If  the  Commission  finds  either 
serious  Injury  or  threat  thereof  under  sec- 
tion 4  ( b  I  or  (  c  I  of  this  Act  it  shall  send  its 
report  to  the  President  within  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  from  the  filing  of  the  peti- 
tion or  institution  of  the  proceedings,  rec- 
ommending a  ceiling  over  the  share  of  do- 
mestic market  that  may  be  supplied  by  Im- 
ports during  any  calendar  year  or  specified 
part  thereof  without  invoking  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  quantitative  limitation. 

RECOMMENDATION  OF  AN   INCREASE  IN  DUTY 

(  b)  If  the  Commission  proceeds  under  sec- 
tion 3iai  paragraph  (2i  of  this  Act  it  shall 
find  serious  injury  or  a  threat  thereof  if  in 
Its  judgment  the  adverse  effects  resulting 
Trom  "increased  imports  are  seriously  impair- 
ing the  expansion  of  production,  the  level  of 
profits  or  of  employment  in  the  domestic  in- 
dustry, or  threatening  to  produce  such  a  re- 
sult. It  3haII  report  to  the  President  within 
one  hundred  and  fifty  days  from  the  filing  of 
the  petition  or  institution  of  the  proceedings, 
recommending  an  increase  in  the  duty  to  a 
level  that  in  its  judgment  will  prevent  or 
remedy  the  injury,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed 
by  more  than  25  per  centum  the  rate  in  effect 
under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930;  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  quantitative  limitation  which 
shall  not  reduce  imports  to  a  level  less  than 
the  average  annual  imports  during  the  two 
most  recent  years  Should  the  Commission 
find  that  the  facts  do  not  sustain  a  finding 
of  serious  injury  or  a  threat  thereof  It  shall 
issue  a  report  to  the  public  setting  forth  the 
essential  facts  leading  to  the  negative  finding. 

ESTABLISHMENT     OF     IMPORT     CEILING 

Sec.  6.  lai  If  the  finding  under  section 
41  b  I  is  one  of  serious  injury  the  ceiling 
recommended  under  section  5iai  shall  be 
the  share  of  domestic  consumption  supplied 
by  imports  oi  the  pertinent  article  during  the 
most  recent  calendar  year,  but  not  more  than 
10  per  centum  above  the  average  annual  im- 
ports of  the  three  most  recent  years:  Pro- 
vided. That  if  imports  during  any  one  calen- 
dar year  during  such  three-year  period  ex- 
ceeded the  imports  during  the  immediately 
preceding  year  by  more  than  15  per  centum. 
the  imports  for  such  year  shall  be  calculated 
for  purposes  of  this  paragraph  at  not  more 
that  15  per  centum  above  the  impwrts  of 
such  preceding  year 

(bi  If  the  finding  under  section  4(c)  is 
one  cf  a  threat  of  serious  injury  the  celling 
recommended  under  section  5(a)  shall  be 
the  share  of  domestic  consumption  supplied 
by  Imports  during  the  most  recent  calendar 
year. 

PROCLS.MAtlON     OP     QUANTITATIVE 
LIMITATIONr; 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  President  shall  within 
thirty  days  after  the  Commission's  report  to 
him  proclaim  the  ceiling  at  the  level  recom- 
mended by  the  Tariff  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 6  lai  or  lb),  but  sh.Hll  proclaim  a  qu.in- 
tit..rive  limitation  of  the  imports  only  when 
Imports  exceed  50  per  centum  of  tlie  pro- 
claimed ceiling  during  any  subsequent  con- 
secvtive  six-month  period.  The  quantitative 
Umitaticn.  which  shall  be  set  at  the  sa-ne 
level  as  the  proclaimed  ceiling,  shall  b.^  im- 
posed by  the  President  immediately  upon 
notification  by  the  Commission  to  the  effect 
that  import;  have  exceeded  the  ceiling  dur- 


ing a  six-month  period   as  specified   in   this 
suljsectlon. 

(b)  The  President  shall  proclaim  a  new 
celling  annually,  adjusted  to  maintain  the 
same  proportionate  share  of  imports  to  do- 
mestic consumption  as  represented  by  the 
initial  celling  If  Imptorts  for  any  calendar 
year  after  the  proclamation  of  a  quantitative 
limitation  should  fall  below  the  celling,  the 
President  shall  rescind  the  quantitative  lim- 
itation If  Imports  during  any  six-month  pe- 
riod thereafter  should  again  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  celling  the  President  shall  re- 
store the  quantitative  limitation  at  the  ad- 
Justed  celling  level. 

(C)  No  quantitative  limitation  proclaimed 
by  the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  after  a  finding  of  serious  injury  as 
defined  In  section  4(b)  of  this  Act  shall 
continue  in  effect  for  a  period  exceeding  five 
consecutive  years:  or  for  a  period  exceeding 
three  years  If  the  quantitative  limitation 
was  proclaimed  by  the  President  under  sub- 
secljion  (ai  of  this  section  after  a  finding  of 
a  tttreat  of  serious  injury  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 4(C)  hereof:  but  after  the  interval  of 
at  least  one  year  after  uhe  removal  of  any 
^ucfe  quantitative  limitation  the  Industry 
maj  petition  the  Tariff  Commission  anew  un- 
der jprovlslons  of  this  Act. 

I  TARIFF    INCREASE 

Stc  8.  Should  the  Commission  recom- 
mend an  increase  in  duty  or  a  quantitative 
limitation  on  imports  under  section  5(b)  of 
this  Act  the  President  shall  proclaim  the 
reciJmmended  rate  cf  duty  or  quantitative 
limitation  unless  upon  recommendation  and 
repoesentation  made  by  him  to  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  promptly  after  receipt  of  the 
Commission's  reccmmendatlcn.  that  It  be  set 
asldfe,  he  is  sustained  by  a  majority  vote  of 
those  present  and  voting  in  either  House 
witain  ninety  calendar  days  of  the  date  of 
his  recommendation. 

MINERALS   AND   METALS 

Sic.  9.  (a)  No  import  ceiling  or  quantita- 
tive limitation  shall  be  recommended  or  pro- 
claimed under  this  Act  for  any  mineral  or 
metal  ( Including  ores  or  concentrates  i  until 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  certifies  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  the  capacity  of  the  do- 
meatlc  Industry  to  produce  and  market  such 
article  at  a  reasonable  price.  To  the  extent 
that  domestic  productive  capacity  so  certi- 
fied falls  below  the  normal  demand  the  Im- 
port celling  or  quantitative  limitation  shall 
be  aorrespondlngly  increased.  While  any  cell- 
ing or  limitation  is  in  effect  for  any  such 
mineral  article,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall  on  each  anniversary  date  of  such 
cellling  or  limitation  certify  anew  domestic 
capacity  and  demand,  and  such  celling  or 
limitation  shall  be  adjusted  accordingly. 

(tt)  Should  domestic  production  of  any 
mineral  or  metal  with  respect  to  which  an 
Import  celUng  or  quantitative  limitation  Is 
In  effect  be  substantially  impaired,  such  cell- 
ing or  limitation  shall  be  suspended  by  the 
President,  and  shall  remain  susi>ended  until 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  advises  the  Pres- 
Ideat  that  domestic  production  has  been  sub- 
stantially resumed  and  that  the  restoration 
of  such  cetUnig  or  limitation  would  cause  no 
adverse  effect  on  the  orderly  marketing  of 
such  article. 

SEIASONAL  OR  PERISHABLE  ARTICLES 

SSc.  10.  (a)  If  the  article  which  is  the 
subject  of  a  petition  to  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion under  this  Act  Is  characterized  by  dis- 
tinct seasonality  with  respect  to  imports,  the 
Coramlssion  shall  take  the  seasonality  into 
account  and  establish  seasonal  factors  calcu- 
lated over  the  preceding  ten-year  period,  so 
far  as  practicable.  If  the  imports  during  any 
half  year  or  quarter  year  period  although 
showing  an  Increase,  should  not  exceed  the 
average  seasonal  Increment,  they  shall  not  be 
regafded  as  representing  an  Increase  In  the 
Shane  of  domestic  consumption  supplied  dur- 


ing   that    period    for    the    purposes    of    this 
Act. 

AGRICULTURAL    PRODUCTS 

lb)  If  the  article  is  a  seasonal  or  perish- 
able agricultural  product,  ceilings  may  be 
established  by  the  qu.irter  or  half  year  and 
the  period  selected  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner under  this  Act  as  if  it  were  a  whole  year 
The  share  of  domestic  consumption  supplied 
by  imports  shall  be  calculated  .-eparately  for 
each  quarter  or  half  year  and  a  finding  made 
for  each  quarter-  or  half-year  period  to  the 
effect  that  the  domestic  industry  is  or  is 
not  being  seriously  injured  or  threatened 
with  serious  injury  in  any  one  or  more  qu.ir- 
ters  or  during  a  half-year  period  in  the  year. 
If  the  Commission  finds  either  serious  injury 
or  a  threat  of  serious  injury  to  the  domestic 
indu3try  under  section  4  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  any  one  or  more  quarter  years  or 
half-year  period,  it  shall  so  report'  to  the 
President  and  he  .shall  proceed  promptly  to 
proclaim  a  quarterly  or  half-year  ceiling  lor 
each  quarter-  or  half-year  period  recom- 
mended to  him  by  the  Commission,  as  pro- 
vided under  section  5(a).  He  shall  proclaim 
an  import  quota  for  each  quarter  or  half  ye  ir 
under  the  same  conditions  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 6:  and  shall  withdraw  limitation  under 
the  s»me  conditions  as  govern  its  withdrawal 
with  respect  to  nonperlshable  and  nonse.- 
Bonal  products.  Imports  during  any  quarter 
years  or  half-year  periods  found  by  the  Com- 
mission not  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  iu- 
Jurj-  to  the  domestic  Industry  shall  not  be 
subject  to  a  celling  or  a  quantitative  limita- 
tion. A  new  petition  may  be  filed  by  the  in- 
dustry or  other  interested  party  after  tlie 
lapse  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  Com- 
mission's previous  report  to  the  President. 

REGIONAL    DIVISIONS 

(c)l(l)  If  imports  of  the  article  are  con- 
centrated In  one  or  more  regional  areas  <if 
the  United  States,  the  Commission  shall  cal- 
culate the  share  of  domestic  consumption 
supplied  by  such  imports  on  a  regional  basis. 
The  negion  or  regions  absorbing  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  imports  shall  be  defined  by 
State  boundaries  according  to  the  market 
pattern,  and  the  region  or  regions  so  defined 
shall  be  treated  as  consumers  of  the  article 
in  question  in  the  same  proportion  of  total 
national  consumption  as  the  population  of 
the  region  bears  to  the  total  population  !■: 
the  United  States.  The  share  of  domestic 
consumpUon  supplied  by  Imports  shall  then 
be  calculated  by  each  region  by  alloting  im- 
ports among  the  regions  according  to  the 
marketing  pattern,  as  established  by  Inves- 
tlgatlpn  of  the  Commission  and  the  testl- 
mon\Hof  competent  witnesses. 

(2)  If  the  share  of  domestic  consumption 
wlthlt  any  such  region  supplied  by  impor's 
meeta  one  or  more  of  the  criteria  set  forth  :n 
sectiob  4  of  this  Act.  or  if  the  Commission 
finds  Eerious  Injury  or  a  threat  thereof  under 
section  5(bi  of  this  Act.  the  Commission 
shall  report  accordingly  to  the  President  n 
the  regular  order  of  procedure  as  established 
In  this  Act.  The  President  shall  treat  re- 
gional ceilings  as  if  they  were  national  in 
scope  and  proclaim  the  ceilings  and  anv 
quantitative  import  limitations  or  any  in- 
crease in  the  duty  in  the  same  manner  as 
set  fct-th  in  section  7  or  8  of  this  Act.  which- 
ever i^  applicable. 

STATISTICAL    ASSISTANCE    FROM    SECRETARV    OF 
COMMERCE 

Secj  11.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
upon  the  request  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
supply  such  import  statistics  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  need  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  He  shall"  maintain 
current  statistics  on  the  Importation  of  any 
article  for  which  Import  ceilings  or  quautiti- 
tlve  limitations  may  be  established  under 
this  Act,  and  on  the  domestic  production  of 
such  articles.  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  be 
guided   by   such   statistics  on   carrying  out 
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the  provisions  cf  sections  4  and  7  of  this 
Act.  supplemented  as  may  be  necessary  by 
statistics  from  other  governmental  depart- 
ments or  agencies. 

Sec  12.  The  Tariff  CommLssion  shall  in- 
form the  President  of  import  trends  of  the 
articles  for  which  import  ceilings  have  been 
established  under  this  Act.  It  shall  notify 
the  President  of  any  such  changes  in  the 
share  of  domestic  consumption  supplied  by 
such  imports  as  will  enable  the  President  to 
Impose  or  remove  quantitative  limitations 
under  section  7  of  this  Act. 

CATEGORIES    OF    RELATED    ARTICLES 

Sec.  13.  Any  ceilings  or  quantitative  limlta- 
tions  established  under  this  Act  may  be 
divided  into  categories  of  closely  related  arti- 
cles and  allotted  by  country  of  origin  on  a 
representative  historical  basis  during  the 
most  recent  ten-year  period:  Provided.  That 
the  imports  of  the  combined  categories  do 
not  exceed  the  Import  quota  limitation  pro- 
claimed by  the  President,  and  that  they  may 
be  divided  into  quarter-  or  half-year  periods. 
If  separate  categories  are  not  pertinent  to 
the  safeguarding  of  the  domestic  industry 
concerned,  total  imports  of  the  article  may  be 
allotted  by  country  of  origin  on  a  representa- 
tive historical  basis  during  the  most  recent 
ten-year  period:  Providrd  jurther.  That  5  p:r 
centum  of  the  total  quantity  may  be  reserved 
for  allocation  to  such  countries  as  were  not 
significant  exporters  of  the  article  to  this 
country  during  the  historical  period,  if  ap- 
plication for  allocation  of  the  reserve  is  made 
bv  one  or  more  of  such  countries,  and  that 
such  allocation  shall  be  made  in  the  calen- 
d.ir  year  after  the  application  Is  received  but 
Li  no  case  sooner  than  six  months  after  its 
receipt.  Only  such  part  of  the  total  quota,  nat 
to  exceed  5  p?r  centimi  thereof,  shall  be  al- 
1-  tted  to  the  applicant  country  or  countries 
r's  they  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  fill. 
Tlie  remainder  or  unallocated  portion  of  tlie 
5  per  centum  reserve,  if  any.  shall  be  pro- 
rated among  the  existing  supplying  countries. 

ADMINISTRATION    OF    THE    ACT 

SEC.  14.  This  Act  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Tariff  Commission.  In  discharging  its 
obligation  the  Commission  is  authorized  to 
seek  assistance  from  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  and  they  shall 
furnish  the  Commission  such  relevant  and 
pertinent  statistical  data  as  it  may  request, 
having  regard  for  the  time  limitation  placed 
on  the  Commission  by  this  Act. 

DESCRIPTION     OF    PROPOSED     IMPORT-CeILI.VG 

Legislation 
The  proposed  trade  legislation  is  designed 
to  provide  domestic  industrv.  agriculture 
and  labor  with  a  remedy  against  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  an  undue  rise  in  imports 
on  industrial  growth,  emplovment  and 
profits.  It  Is  in  effect  an  Escape  Clause,  re- 
vised to  assure  the  actual  availability  of  a 
-  -Tifdv  to  indusirtes  that  have  suffered 
or  nand  to  suffer  serious  Injury  from  rising 
imports 

The  legislation  Is  therefore  not  open  to 
any  industry  unless  im.ports  have  made  a 
serious   market   penetration. 

The  bill  lays  down  two  sets  of  criteria  for 
determination  of  the  question  of  serious 
injury  or  a  threat  thereof.  One  is  for  use 
when  sufficient  statistical  evidence  is  avail- 
able for  the  T..rlff  Commission  to  determine 
'.vhat  share  of  the  market  (i.e.,  of  domestic 
consumption)  is  supplied  by  Imports.  The 
other  is  to  be  followed  when  the  statistical 
evidence  is  not  good  enough  to  permit  the 
calculation  of  the  share  of  the  domestic  mar- 
ket being  supplied   by  imports. 

In  the  first  of  these  two  instances,  which 
is  to  say,  where  the  share  of  the  market 
supplied  by  imports  can  be  determined,  a 
10-,  penetration  of  the  market  will  be  in- 
terpreted as  representing  serious  injury.   If 


absolute  imports  have  doubled  since  1960. 
A  threat  of  serious  injury,  on  the  other  hand. 
will  be  assumed  if  not  less  than  a  7' 2  '1  pene- 
tration has  been  made  by  imports. 

The  year  from  which  to  measure  the  trend 
of  imports  in  terms  of  the  share  of  the  mar- 
ket (penetration)  supplied  by  them  is  1960, 
or  the  ten  more  recent  years,  whichever 
is  less. 

In  either  approach,  iiny  industry,  labor  un- 
ion or  trade  association  alleging  serious  In- 
Jury  would  file  a  petition  before  the  Tariff 
Commission,  even  as  in  the  past  under  the 
Escape  Clause  or  for  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance. The  Tariff  Commission  would  make  a 
preliminary  sur\ey  to  determine  whether 
available  statistics  make  it  possible  to  de- 
termine the  share  of  domestic  consump- 
tion supplied  by  Imports  (market  penetra- 
tion). Should  this  result  affirmatively  the 
Commission  would  proceed  to  determine  the 
share  of  domestic  consumption  supplied 
by  Imports   since   1960.   as  just   stated. 

If  the  available  statistics  were  inadequate 
to  make  possible  such  a  finding,  the 
Commission  would  nevertheless  proceed  to 
make  a  finding  with  respect  to  Injury,  but 
under  different  guidelines.  The  bill  under 
these  circumstances  calls  for  an  examina- 
tion of  the  probable  adverse  effects  of  rising 
imports  on  growth  of  the  Industry,  expansion 
of  the  industry,  level  of  profits,  and  the 
trend  of  employment. 

Upon  a  finding  of  serious  injury  or  a 
threat  thereof  the  Commission  would  in  this 
type  of  proceeding  recommend  an  increase  in 
duty  to  the  President  or  an  Import  limita- 
tion, that  In  its  judgment  would  prevent  or 
remedy  the  Injury.  The  duty  could  not  be 
placed  at  a  level  higher  than  25';  of  the 
1930  rate:  and  no  quantitative  limitation 
(import  quota)  could  reduce  imports  below 
the  average  of  the  two  moet  recent  years. 

If  the  President  were  opposed  to  putting 
the  Commission's  recommendation  into  ef- 
fect he  would  send  his  reasons  to  Congress, 
and  If  either  house  by  a  majority  vote  of 
those  present  and  voting  sustained  him 
within  90  days,  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendation would  be  set  aside.  Otherwise  it 
would  be  put  into  effect. 

import  ceilings  and  quantitative 
limitations 

The  most  distinctive  part  of  the  legisla- 
tion lies  in  those  cases  In  which  the  share  of 
the  market  supplied  by  imports  can  be 
determined.  In  those  cases  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission would  determine  the  level  of  im- 
ports that  could  be  admitted  into  the  coun- 
try without  going  so  far  as  to  impose  ad- 
ministrative limitations  on  them,  and  this 
level  would  be  the  ceiling.  Only  if  imports 
subsequently  should  bre.:k  through  such  a 
cel.mg  In  their  upward  surge  would  an  ad- 
ministrative limitation  be  imposed.  This  need 
net  happen  if  the  exporting  countries  took 
care  t  J  :!Vold  it. 

It  Is  thought  that  In  most  instances  in 
vviach  Injury  frcm  imports  occurs  or  threat- 
ens, statistical  e-vidence  of  the  share  of  do- 
me.'tic  consumption  supplied  by  the  imports 
is  adequate.  The  Commission  could  then  pro- 
ceed on  the  basis  of  recommending  ceilings 
to  the  President  instead  of  rcccmmend;n:t  a 
tariT  increase.  If  the  facts  developed  in 
hearings  and  investigation  demonstrated 
deep  enough  a  market  penetration  by  im- 
ports to  justify  an  affirmative  finding  for  a 
celling  under  the  criteria  laid  down  In  the 
law. 

The  President  would  proclaim  such  ceilings 
upon  a  finding  by  the  Tariff  Commission  of 
the  share  of  domestic  consumption  supplied 
by  Imports  of  the  product  or  article  in  ques- 
tion If  this  share  were  above  the  10^1  pene- 
tration level,  thus  meeting  the  criteria  cf 
serious  injury  il^'i''  in  the  case  of  a  threat 
of  serious  Injury) . 

The    Commission    would    thereafter    keep 


the  President  Informed  of  the  trend  of  Im- 
ports  in  terms  of  the  share  of  domestic 
consumption  supplied  by  them,  in  all  in- 
stances In  which  a  celling  had  been  pro- 
claimed Should  Imports  fall  to  rise  above 
the  celling  level  no  actual  administrative 
quantitative  limitation  would  be  established. 
Only  If  Imports  should  rise  above  the  cellins 
for  a  period  of  six  consecutive  mcmths  de"^ 
above  bO",  of  the  celling  for  a  whole  vear)' 
would   the  President  impose   the  limitation 

By  controlling  their  exports  to  this  coun- 
try, the  foreign  countries  could  avoid  trig- 
gering the  imposition  of  an  administrative 
quantitative  limitation  (Import  quota)  If 
after  such  a  limitation  were  imposed  imports 
for  a  whole  calendar  year  should  fall  belcw 
the  celling,  the  President  would  rescind  the 
administrative  quantitative  limitation  (im- 
port quota).  I 

•The  celling  for  each  article  for  Which  one 
had  been  established  would  be  revi=ed  each 
year  to  adjust  the  quantity  to  anj-  increase 
^rmUH^^'"  """'^^tlc  consumption,  thus 
permitting  imports  to  grow  in  proportion  to 
the  domestic  c..n.sumptlon  of  the  article. 
This  proportion  might  be  iC.  32-:  20" 
or  Whatever  had  been  found  bv  the  Tariff 
Cornmlsslon  to  be  the  celling  as  prescribed 
in  the  law  for  the  p.^rtlcular  level  in  each 
['"aTlon"'""''""^  ^^  '^^  "'"-''"'  °^  rn3.t)!iel  pene- 

No  quantitative  llmltuion  wot^d  remain 

f  fi^nHfl°''7  ^  ■?"'  '^  '^  "^"^  ""P^«l  "P°n 
.^  finding  of  serious  injury,  and  *ot  over  3 

.yesrs  If  It  were  Imp.ised  upon  a  finding  of  a 
threat  of  serious  Injury.  After  a  year  subse- 
quent to  the  ending  of  the  quantitative  11m- 
m,^°"-.l^^  industry  in  question  could  pe- 
celHng  Commlssicn    fdr    a    new 

NEW    CONCEPT  I 

The  concept  of  a  celling  on  the  share  of  the 
market  that  would  be  available  t»  imports 
s  relatively  new.  The  further  provision^ 
imports  would  be  allowed  to  expand  as  do- 
mestic consumption  might  expand  intro- 
duces a  flexibility  into  quantitative  limita- 
tions on  imports  that  is  very  rare  and  would 
go  far  to  remove  the  usual  objection  to  im- 
port quotas  on  the  ground  that  they  would 
place  trade  in  a  straltjacket  Indeed  a  fur- 
ther element  of  flexibility  is  Introduced  by 
fltoK  ."?  ''"  '"'''■'■^'  ""^  ""  >"^"  °^  '"ore  for  re- 
yews  of  a  new  celling,  af^r  3  or  5 

thrilr^uL^'P^'  '""^"^  °^  '^^  proposal  lie  in 
the  limited  nature  of  the  cutback  in  the 
level  of  imports  if  any;  the  avoidance  of  an 
ac  ual  administrative  limitation  on  imports 
if  the  exporting  countries  do  not  trigger  on'- 
the  exclusion  of  Industries  that  hav-rnot  ex- 
perienced  Injury  from  increased  imports  arls- 
ng  subsequent  to  a  tariff  reduction  or  reduc- 
tions under  one  or  more  trade  agreements 
and  the  flexibility  already  mentioa^ 

As  an  effective  remedy  for  injurv  from 
trade  agreements  concessions  with  a"  mini- 
mum of  objectionable  features  the  proposed 
approach  would  be  unique.  f    ^      ^ 

'Mr.  BETTS  asked  arKd  wa.s  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  ve- 
marks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 1 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  frcm  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  this  subject  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  this  evening.  I 
join  him  in  his  concern  and  the  concern 
of  many  other  Americans  over  the  ver>- 
serious  situation  which  confronts  us  with 
respect  to  imports  into  this  country. 

We  in  the  agricultural  Midwest  are 
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now  being  told  that  action  may  be  taken  show  what  the  imported  goods  actually  cost  enhanced  by  a  multiplier  described  as  brine 
to  provide  for  greater  Imports  of  beef.  "»  Rather,  they  show  what  they  cost  on  ing  the  fob.  imports  to  a  c  1  f  basis  In  order 
We  all  know  that  beef  is  high  on  the  *^'  °^^^  ■'<•«  °^  '•^e  water,  leaving  out  to  provide  thU  additional  information  , 
retail  counters  of  this  country,  but  there  °*^®*°  ^re'K^t  and  insurance.  Nearly  all  the  sampling  test  of  imports  was  made.  This  re- 
Is  no  reason  for  encouraging  and  per-  ^h  th^.f^^  i'*V°.w.°'  ^^^  ^°'''**  """"  ^"'^ '°  *  multiplier  of  io«.3  applied  to  bring 
mlttlng  greater  Importations  of  beef.  ^^«^"^e^'i»Po^t  statistics  on  the  basis  of  the  imports  to  a  c.l.f.  level.  A  separate  colum, 
beca.i]S(>  th#>rp  Is  no  shnrtaep  nf  bM«f    At      "»"»«>  ^osx  In  the  table  In  FT  990  does  show  the  enlargec 

Decause  inere  is  no  snortage  or  »eer  At  By  dinging  to  our  antiquated  system  of  196«  import  total,  rising  from  $33  114  biuior 
least  we  have  no  information  that  there  reporting  import*  our  official  statistics  show  to  $36  86  bllllon.  1  e.,  up  8  3%  (FT  990  Dec 
is  a  shortage  of  beef  In  this  coimtry.  The  our  present  annual  level  of  imports  at  about  '68)  However,  this  8.31  is  Itaelf  a  low  factor 
farmer  Is  not  profiting  as  he  should  in      $3  billion  less  than  their  landed  cost.  as  will  be  shown  later.  Nevertheless. later  thi 

the    production    of    meat    animals    even  Add    the   overvaluation   of   our   exports   to      low  percentage  was  reduced  to  6.9rf 

"  though    the    price    to    the    consumer    is      ^^^   undervaluation   of  our   imports   and   we  The  response  of  the  Department  has  thu< 

high  have  a  discrepancy  in  the  magnitude  of  some      been   deficient    in    three   respects: 

This  Situation  needs  attention.  I  say     f^^  '^  ^""°°  P**"  y**""  ^^  °^^  present  trading  ,  n  The  Report  (  ft  990 1  is  not  distributed 

again  I  am  pleased  that  the  gentleman        ^.,  .^  .  „„  ^. ^,         »    ^    .»,      ^°  ^^^  P"^"*^  '*"'^*^  '^"^^^  °'  ^  P""*"^^  ^^^^^'■'^ 

has  brought  this  subject  to  the  floor  of      p  J^",^   o?  s^h    distorted    tradi   ^atl!tlcs^  T""  ^  ?r'"'^  accompanies  the  Issuance  c  f 

th«  Wr,ii«.  thioPvpnincT  purpose   or   such    distorted    trade   statistics?  the  monthly,  quarterly  and  annual  trade  bal- 

tne  House  tms  evening.  ^.      ,  .,       ,    „      one  purpose  has  already  been  mentioned    It  ances  on  the  old  basis.  It  Is  simply  a  repor 

I  include  for  the  Record  the  following      was  to  make  our  trade  position  look  good,  so  distributed  to  a  small  number  of  subscriber^ 

article:  that  cheerful  reports  could  be  Issued  to  the  So  far  as  publicity  on  the  trade  balance  cal- 

Traoe  Statistics — A  Continuing  Distortion     pubUc.  culable  on  the  new  basis  Is  concerned.  FT  99  1 

(Bv  O   R   Strackbeln)  ^^^^  ^'^^^  **®  ^^^  genesis  of  that  desire?  might  as  well   not  exist. 

Th«  l^n;irfment  of  Commerce  continues  to      ll  T^  ^°  sustain  the  freer-trade  philosophy  ,2,   Another  deficiency  lies  In  the  manner 

The  Department  of  Commerce  continues  to     that  has  so  long  beguiled  our  State  Depart-  of  the  presentation  in  FT  990   To  reoeat   nr 

iseue  trade  statistics  that  give  the  public  a      ^ent    and    other    blind    followers   of   Adam  new  tr^drbalance  Is  ^own   to  reflect  t 

false  impression  of  this  country's  standing      smlth.   and    which   serves    the    interests    of  "^ult  of  strrDDlnB  exo^m  do^  to  nrlvl 

m    foreign    trade.    According    to   the   offlc  al      importers  and  exporters.  If  our  competitive  c?mme?Ll    traLsLtlo^s     and^alulne^^^^^ 

statistics  issued  by  that  Department  recently,      position  could  be  made  to  look  good,  the  crv  ^^tTon  their  Ln^  value   Only  [he  ™' 

we  continue  to  enjoy  an  export  surplus,  al-      for  further  tariff  reductions  could  be  Justi-  m^-  are  shown    iSrs  of  -he  Reoort  mu." 

^mefeions''   '  "'"  ''^H    ^'^T^^   '^  """'^   '^''   °"   ^^^^  ^"^  ^^^^  tTelr  own  ca^rulatlon^  if  fheTwlsT  o 

?^r^Lrtment   of   Commerce   does    the  11,71"?  ^^  questioned,  as  It  should  be.  an-lve  at  a  trade  balance  that  would  reallv 

The    Department    or    commerce    aoes    tne  Last  but  not  least,  our  professional  econ-  reflect  the  comoetltivp   nprfr)rman<-p  nf  th- 

public  no  favor  by  clinging  to  its  misleading     omlsts.  nearly  all  of  whom  were  spoon-fed  coSy   ly  rn^tr^rundel  tTe  old  method 

form  of  trade-balance  reporting.  the   pap   of  free  trade   in   our  colleees   and  ^f  «.^,,rJ  '^f"^'^^'  "'i?  i  ,       metho.i 

The   fact   is   that  in   point  of   competitive      univL^ties.    could    ne'ver    a°dmit°thir  thev  u\^Tse^^o^\^TeVes^r^eZ^'  "'" 
trade  we  are  running  a  serious  deficit.  For     had    uncritically   accepted   ideas   expounded         % ,   n^l  f^Hn  .h,»!., f^i^  k?%     f  ,    v, 

years  we  have  Incun-gd  balance  of  payments     bv  the  British  economists  of  the  eighteenth  *T^  u  "''■'^^^'o^t^'e  feature  of  th. 

deficits  but  have  look^  to  our  trade  balance     and   nineteenth   centuries  when   free   trade  of^/a^   'o  "A  '  "''  of  the  low  multiplier^ 

to  offset  in  great  part  oW^eblts  in  the  other      was  good  economic  gospel  for  England   Nearlv  «  ^  .?„„>, „J^J^   ^V  ^    already    related.    Tho 

transactions.    Now   the   bleak    facts   must   be      all  our  professional  economists  Ire  old-style  IL    ,.     w  ,       ^f"""^. '^  already  notec. 

faced.    We    lost   our   trade   surplus   position      free-trade   oriented   and   emotlonallv-bound        .^  '■^'^'    T         1  '*  compared   witr. 

several   years  ago.   This  fact  has  yet  to  be     expounders  of  a  theory  that  is  nowhere  actu-  °^|je''  measures    Now  a  6  9-o   factor  Is  sub- 
offlclally  recognized.                                                ally  practiced,  least  of  all  in  our  domestic         T^^xo,.«f  r-^       .    .       v,  -.     ,      ^     , 

The  stubbornness  exhibited  by  the  Depart-      economy.  The  free  market   which  Is  the  basis  Tariff  Commission  had  already  founa 

ment  of  Commerce  can  be  attributed  prln-      of  free  trade,  was  discarded  In  this  countrv  ^  fi^ctor  of  10-;    to  bring  the  fob.  values  t  , 

clpally  to  a  desperate  desire  to  prevent  the      after   the   1930   Depression   beyond   resurrec-  ^  "^  '^"  ^^^^-  ^'^  '**  report  of  February  7.  1967 

facts  of  our  trade  policy  from  becoming  pub-     tion.  Very  inconsistently  the  supporters  of  '^  '^^^^  a  comment  Indicating  that  the  dif- 

Uc  knowledge.  regulation  and  control  of  the  domestic  econ-  f^!f"^  between  c.l.f.  and  f.o.b.  imports  was 

Public  officials,  virtually  all   the  media  of     omy  support   freer   trade  Internationally    It  '"°®^    appreciably    broader    than    the    10 

pubUc    communication,    and    those   charged      is  in  such  an  atmosphere  that  the  false  trade  ^°""^  ^^om  its  sampling  of  some  13.000  shlp- 

wlth  the  conduct   of  our  foreign   relations,     statistics  are  condoned  and  defended.  ments  for  the  year  1965.  The  report  said  (p. 

have  become  so  accustomed  to  singing  the         in  1966  S.J.  Res.  115  was  Introduced  In  the  ^'  ^^^^  paragraph)  : 

praises  of  the  so-called  reciprocal  trade  pro-  Senate  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  "^*  value  used  by  most  foreign  coun- 
gram  that  anything  to  the  contrary  is  not  corrective  modification  In  the  manner  of  re-  ^^^^^  ^°^  '*"*■''  ^'■^^  statistical  purposes  in- 
acceptable  to  them  Therefore  the  truth  must  porting  our  exports  and  Imports,  to  the  end  eludes  not  only  freight  and  Insurance 
at  all  costs  be  suppressed,  as  it  has  been  these  that  the  true  competitive  status  of  this  charges,  but  additional  costs  (such  as  buy- 
past  several  years.  country  in  world  markets  would  be  reflected  '°^  commissions),  which  are  not  ordinarily 
The  chickens,  however,  are  coming  to  roost  in  at  least  one  version  of  our  balance-of-  '^eluded  In  U.S.  values.  It  Is  not  feasible  to 
in  such  great  flocks  that  the  reality  of  our  trade  reports.  collect  reliable  statistics  on  these  additional 
very  weak  competitive  position  Ln  the  world  Hearings  on  the  Resolution  were  held  on  '^^^^  "n  imports  Into  the  United  States,  bvt 
will  break  throtigh  one  day  soon;  and  we  August  31  and  September  1,  1966  by  the  ^-^^^  "^^  kTiown  to  range  from  an  insignif- 
will  pay  heavily  for  our  refusal  to  face  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  As  a  ''^""^  amount  to  as  much  as  the  charges  for 
facts  in  time.                                                         result  of  the  hearings  and  the  appearance  f^^^S^^  ""^  insurance,  or  even  more."  (Em- 

A  brief  review  of  how  our  self-deception     of  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Com-  P^^^^  added) 
has  been  practiced  will  not  of  itself  open  the      merce  the  Resolution  was  not  pursued  upon  ^^^  ''°''  percentage  used   by  the  Depart- 

door    to    a    correction    but    It   may    make   it      assurances  received  by  the  Committee  from  ^^^'^'^  Of  Commerce  (I.e.,  either  8.3%  or,  now 

more  difficult  henceforth  for  the  Department      that  Department  to  the  effect  that  the  intent  ^■^^'^^    ^^  therefore  of  questionable  valldltv 

of  Commerce  to  continue  the  scandalous  and     of  the  Resolution  would  be  carried  out  vol-  *^o^^d   bringing  the  c.l.f.  and   f.o.b.   to   \ 

Indefensible  policy  of  using  statistical  reports      untarily.  comparable  basis  with  the  statistics  of  other 

to  conceal   and   obfuscate  the   facts   rather         Now.  nearly  three  years  later,  the  Depart-  countries.  Quite  surely  even  the  10'"    found 

than  serving  the  public  with  the  true  trade      ment  continues  to  issue  Its  trade  statistics  as  ^^  ^^^  Tariff  Commission  is  low  In  view  cf 

balance,  however   unpalatable   this   may   be.      before   the   hearings   on   the  Resolution    Its  ^^^  "other  charges"  that  its  survey  did  no: 

It   has   been    the   official    practice    of   the     regular  monthly,  quarterly  and  annual  press  ^^®  '"^^^  accotmt,   as  stated  In  Its  report 
Department  of  Commerce  to  Issue  monthly,     releases  on   the   balance   of  trade  continue         "^^  ^^^^  '^''^^  balance  would  be  affected 

quarterly    and    annual    reports    on    foreign      exactly  as  before.  The  only  concession  made  appreciably  ( 1 )    If  the  Department  of  Com- 

trade  sunny  side  up.  By  Including  In  our  ex-      in  fulfillment  of  its  promise  is  contained  in  "lerces  own  statistics  were  used  In  casting  ;^ 

ports  the  shipments  made  under  Foreign  As-      a  quarterly   publication   of  a  special   set   of  baianoe,    and    (2)    still    more    if    the    Tariif 

slstance.  Pood  for  Peace,  and  subsidized  ship-      tables  in  a  monthly  report  known  as  FT  990  Commission's  70%  were  appUed  and  (3)   yet 

ments  of  cotton  and  wheat,  our  total  exports      published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  ^°^  ^  ^h^  other  charges  indicated  by  the 

are  made  to  look  better  than  they  should  by  One  of  these  two  tables  shows  separately  tariff  Commission  were  included 

$2i.i   to  $3  bllllon  per  year.  Yet  such  ship-      the  exports  of  goods  shipped  under  the  For-  '1'    Using  the  Department's  statistics  as 

ments  did  not  reflect  an  ability  to  compete      elgn  Assistance  Act  and  Public  Law  480   So  shown    In    unfinished   form    in   FT   990   for 

in  foreign  markets,   nor  did  they  represent      grudging,  however,  is  this  publication  of  "the  ^^^'^^   1969,  pp.   iv  and   VII.   the  followine 

trade  In  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Private      bare  bones  of  the  statistics  that  the  resulting  trade  balance  would  be  obtained  for  the  year 

foreign    trade    flows    only    Into    markets    in      total  for  "commercial  exports "  1  e     stripped  1968:    , 
^ft^MiJlH  T  ^T^'i^^^^   Governmentally     of    these    governmentally-orlglnated    ship-  [In  billions | 

'^Z^V^'l^:?^'-^-lTl-^,     l?r'wLrt?rter^neTh7Ut^^erp??S-  S^tevlir^"'^^^-^--  '^^1^^ 

a  matter  of  trade  at  all.  but  of  world  politics,      must  make  his  own  calcuLtlons        ^        '  S'   ^Dlhiomen'ts" -toon 

our  .mport  statistics,  on  their  part,  do  not         The  other  table  purports  to  show  Imports  lI^^:  ^bUc  L^w  480::::::".:::::::       I.  ??8 
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•Not  given  In  FT  990  on  the  grounds  of 
Its  not  yet  being  available  Assuming  AID 
to  be  at  a  level  of  the  average  of  the  3  pre- 
ceding years,  a  fair  enough  aaeumptlon.  It 
would  have  been  slightly  over  tl.200  bllllon 
in  1968. 

If  we  assume  that  AID  was  at  the  level  of 
$1  200  bllllon  In  1968,  we  arrive  at  competi- 
tive commercial  exports  in  that  year  of 
.S31  710  billion  or  $2,951  bllllon  lees  than  the 
^34  661  billion  publicized  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

1968  Imports  were  estimated  on  a  c.i  I. 
basis  by  the  Department  at  $35,546  bllllon 
I  FT  990,  Mar  '69).  This  level  was  achieved 
by  multiplying  the  official  imports  ($32,251 
billion)  by  106.9<^.  .  The  enhancement  was 
.f  2  294  bllllon. 

Even  on  the  basis  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's own  calculations  the  surplus  that 
■■V3S  publicized  to  the  country  and  to  the 
world.  I.e.,  one  of  $1,410  bllllon,  would  have 
become  a  deficit  of  $3.83  bllllon  If  net  ex- 
ports were  matched  against  c.l.f.  imports 
le.,  net  exports  of  $31,710  bllllon  compered 
with  c.l.f  Imports  of  $35,546  bllllon). 

The  discrepancy  between  the  Department's 
publicized  statistics  and  the  present  calcula- 
•ions  based  on  FT  990  was  therefore  $5,246 
billion  (the  $3.83  bllllon  deficits  plus  the 
f-1.410  bllllon  surplus.) 

(2)  If  the  Tariff  Commission's  10%  factor 
were  used,  c  l.f .  Imports  in  1968  would  have 
been  $36,576  bdlllon.  The  deficit  would  then 
:)e  fotind  to  be  $4,866  bllllon  in  place  of 
>3.83  billion  as  it  was  when  the  $6.9%  factor 
was  used.  The  difference  between  such  a 
Jeflclt  and  the  surplus  of  $1,410  reported 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  would  have 
i>een  $6  276  billion. 

Stimmartzlng  the  foregoing  for  1968: 

Surplus  as  shown  bv  Department  of  Com- 
merce, $1,410  bllllon. 

Deficit  if  c.l.f.  Imports  enhanced  by  6  9'^ 
re    compared    with    "net    exports."    $3,836 
billion. 

Deficit  if  c.l.f.  Imports  enhanced  by  10% 
\re  compared  with  "net  exports,"  $4,866 
billion. 

With  a  deficit  in  competitive  commercial 
trade  at  a  magnitude  of  some  $4  billion,  com- 
p.ired  with  an  officially  reported  surplus  of 
>1  410  billion,  the  Department  of  Commerce's 
lance  brings  into  question  the  quality  of  the 
Department's  honesty. 

The  importance  of  the  difference  In  the 
■  WO  sets  of  balances  to  considerations  of  for- 
■ign  trade  policy  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
If  the  United  States  is  In  a  weak  competl- 
ive  position  in  international  trade  our  trade 
policy  should  be  determined  by  that  fact 
rather  than  basing  it  on  the  assumption,  as  it 
uas  been,  that  we  are  in  a  strong  competl- 
nve  position  In  the  world, 

I  Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
M\d  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  would  like  to  .say  I  ap- 
i^reciate  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman. 
I  know  of  his  interest  and  concern.  I  can 
.share  his  concern,  also,  because  the  peo- 
i)le  in  Ohio  are  in  the  same  E>osltion  as 
the  people  in  Iowa.  I  am  verj'  happy  to 
know  that  he  is  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  certainly  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
-Means,  for  bringing  this  bit  of  research 
and  the  studious,  prudent  judgment  he 
has  distilled  therefrom  to  the  floor  here 
today.  I  will  read  with  great  personal 
interest  his  bill.  I  want  to  commend 
others  who  are  taking  the  well  today  to 


discuss  the  Impact  of  imports  on  our 
presently  laid  bare  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  this  Nation.  I  have  long  felt  that 
the  precipitously  passed  reciprocal  trade 
and  tariff  act  of  1962  has  been  the  root 
of  evil  as  far  as  our  loss  of  standards 
not  only  in  agriculture  is  concerned  but 
in  the  broiler  market,  which  we  saw  flee 
away  early  in  1963  at  the  rate  of  some 
$56  million  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of 
the  United  States.  One  can  go  on  down 
the  list  through  foreign  imr>orts  such  as 
glass,  sheet  steel  and,  not  least  of  all, 
the  shoe  industry  in  America,  which  is 
the  most  outstanding  part  of  our  Nation. 
I  am  privileged  to  represent  multiple 
small  shoe  fswitories.  There  is  good  eco- 
nomic unity  there.  Like  the  watch  indus- 
try, though,  with  Elgin  and  others,  it  has 
disappeared  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country.  Textiles  are  an- 
other important  item  which  we  subsidize 
in  all  directions  in  order  to  try  to  main- 
tain our  standard  of  living.  The  reason 
why  I  say  the  Reciprocal  Trade  and 
Tariff  Act,  which  I  was  one  of  60-odd 
who  voted  against  it 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  would  like  to  interrupt 
the  gentleman  to  remind  him  that  I  was 
among  those  60. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  that  the  gen- 
tleman was.  but  positions  were  not  taken 
on  it  at  the  time.  In  the  interests  of  free 
trade  we  have  laid  bare  and  unclothed, 
naked,  the  standards  of  living  and  high- 
er and  higher  spiral  ing  wage  factor  we 
have,  and  certainly  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. The  thing  about  a  protective  tariff 
is  that  it  can  be  measured  and  calcu- 
lated by  all  concerned  whether  they  are 
importers  or  exporters.  If  the  cost  of  an 
article  depends  on  its  production,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  labor  plus  the  deliverj' 
cost  and  plus  some  protective  tariff,  it  is 
at  least  honest  and  overt  and  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  machinations  of  some  hast- 
ily arranged  common  market  and  vari- 
able tariffs  and  control  of  currencies.  In- 
deed we  are  in  a  dangerous  situation  as 
far  as  our  currency  controls  or  the  inter- 
national monetary  exchange  system  is 
concerned  at  the  present  time.  No  single 
thing  added  to  this,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  so  succinctly  pointed  out. 
as  much  as  the  impact  of  imports.  I 
would  certainly  be  interested  in  his  sug- 
gestion not  only  that  the  present  admin- 
istration take  a  leaf  from  the  recommen- 
dations to  the  Tariff  Commissdon — which 
none  of  the  past  three  have,  to  my 
knowledge— but  also  those  dealing  with 
the  percentage  of  imports  which  will  be 
levied  and  protected  If  this  does  not 
happen,  our  people  in  labor  will  have  to 
do  what  the  labor  organization  did  in 
Norway  in  1958,  that  is,  take  an  across- 
the-board  cut  and  stop  the  spiral  of 
wages  in  order  to  increase  their  exports 
from  that  nation  and  also  increase  their 
employment.  It  worked  in  Norway.  I 
happened  to  be  there  that  summer.  I 
watched  it  with  a  great  deal  of  interest, 
and  I  think  the  time  is  rapidly  coming, 
as  I  said  before,  when  we  must  face  up 
to  this  situation. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  for  yielding  and  I 
commend  him  and  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  his  remarks  as  expressed  here 
today. 


Mr.  BETTS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  his  support. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  us 
represents  a  district  which  contains  in- 
dustries being  pressed  by  imports.  In  my 
own  district  several  important  industries 
are  yearly  losing  greater  and  greater 
portions  of  the  domestic  market  to  im- 
ported goods.  TTiese  are  specifically  the 
footwear,  textiles  and  fisheries  Industries. 
In  recent  years,  the  fisheries  have  been 
driven  into  a  position  of  fighting  almost 
hopelessly  for  survival.  Today  imports  of 
edible  fish  supply  some  58  percent  of 
total  flsh  consumption  in  this  countrj-. 
The  shoe  industry*  has  already  lost  close 
to  30  percent  of  the  domestic  market  to 
imports.  By  1975,  if  the  present  trend 
continues,  this  figure  will  be  well  over  50 
percent.  The  storj*  of  textile  imports  is 
already  well  known. 

Obviously,  in  the  case  of  these  indus- 
tries and  others,  a  peril  point  has  been 
reached.  The  time  has  come  to  decide 
whether  we  want  to  rescue  these  indus- 
tries or  whether  we  want  to  see  them  die. 
In  my  view,  we  cannot  allow  them  to  be 
driven  out  of  business.  We  cannot  deprive 
the  public  of  their  sendees  and  produc- 
tion and  we  cannot  sit  idly  by  while  the 
jobs  of  thousands  are  periled. 

If  the  cause  of  this  penetration  were 
simply  InefQciency,  there  would  be  little 
jusification  for  our  decrying  the  growth 
of  imFKDrts.  However.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  better,  less  obvious,  explanation  for 
this  peril  to  vital  domestic  Industries. 
Our  economy  is  based  on  a  high  stand- 
ard of  consumer  income,  and  this  in 
turn  calls  for  worker  compensation  high 
enough  to  buy  the  products  of  our 
expanding  economy.  Our  minimum 
wages  are  higher  than  the  maximum 
wa«e  in  most  other  countries.  Yet  our 
Industries  must  compete  with  goods 
from  these  nations  which  are  produced 
at  wage  rates  which  would  be  unlawful 
in  the  United  States.  In  order  to  over- 
come this  discrepancy  in  wages,  our  in- 
dustries would  have  to  be  up  to  five  times 
as  productive  per  man-hour.  Unfortu- 
nately, our  technology  is  just  not  ad- 
vanced enough  to  overcome  this  wage 
differential.  This  is  especially  true  as 
competing  nations  have  adopted  our 
production  methods  and  introduced  sim- 
ilar machinery'  of  a  highly  productive 
nature.  Additionally.  the  inflation 
caused  by  the  war  and  high  Government 
spending  has  made  our  domestically 
manufactured  products  less  competitive. 

Our  responsibihty  in  the  face  of  this 
deteriorating  situation  is  clear:  We  must 
see  to  it  that  our  industries  are  not  un- 
mercifully battered  by  imports  from  na- 
tions which  are  free  of  the  burdens  un- 
der which  our  industries  are  operating. 
A  very  reasonable  measure  of  restraint 
such  as  that  provided  by  the  fair  inter- 
national trade  bill  is  all  that  we  need.  It 
provides  for  ceilings  on  impwrts  at  rea- 
sonable levels  and  would  have  the  effect 
of  allowing  the  country  to  enjoy  the  ben- 
efits of  a  high  level  of  world  trade  while 
avoiding  the  unnecessary  destructive 
elements  of  such  trade. 

The  fair  international  trade  bill  strikes 
a  just  compromise  between  the  extremes 
of  completely  free  trade  and  isolationist 
protectionism.  Its  automatic  triggering 
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provisions  respect  no  special  section  or 
industry.  The  bill  provides  for  imports 
to  join  in  the  growth  of  the  American 
market  in  an  equitable  manner.  For 
these  reasons  it  is  a  moderate  and  just 
proposal  which  I  commend  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  in  specific  and  concrete  terms 
one  very  important  advantage  of  the  pro- 
posed bill.  This  bill  would  at  last  make 
it  possible  for  certain  defense-essential 
industries  which  are  inundated  by  ex- 
cessive imports  to  obtain  the  kind  of  re- 
lief they  require  to  continue  to  exist  as 
healthy  and  reliable  source  of  supply  for 
national  defense  production.  To  use  as 
an  example.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  defense-es- 
sential industry  with  whose  plight  I  am 
very  familiar— the  ferroalloys  industry— 
this  bill  could  make  the  difference  be- 
tween this  country's  continuing  to  have 
a  ferroalloys  industry  and  its  eventual 
disappearance  from  our  national  econo- 
my. 

The  ferroalloys  industry  is  engaged 
primai-ily  in  the  production  of  ferroman- 
ganese—an  essential  ingredient  in  mak- 
ing steel:  ferrochome— which  is  used 
among  other  things,  for  making  stain- 
less steel  and  superalloys  for  major  space 
age  applications:  and  silicon  ferroal- 
loys—which are  used  in  aluminum  alloy 
castings,  high-temperature  lubricants 
and  other  special-purpose  products. 

As  is  readily  apparent,  even  from  my 
brief  and  oversimplified  description  of 
the  various  ferroalloys  products,  this  is 
clearly  an  industry  which  supports  many 
of  the  most  important  facets  of  our  na- 
tional defen.se  effort.  Indeed,  in  1964  the 
then  Office  of  Em.ergenry  Planning  made 
the  deternimation  "that  the  ferroalloy 
industry  is  an  essential  part  of  our 
mobilization  base."  Such  a  classification 
IS  hardly  surprising.  Mr.  Speaker  since 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  conven- 
tional and  seamless  steels,  sophisticated 
alloys,  and  .-nany  forms  of  aluminum  and 
other  nonferrous  products  cannot  be  pro- 
duced without  one  or  more  of  the  various 
ferroalloys. 

Despite  the  obvious  Importance  of  fer- 
roalloys to  our  national  defense,  this  in- 
dustry is  today  being  destroved  bv  im- 
ports, and  there  appears  to  be  no  effec- 
tive governmental  mechanism  available 
t3  save  It.  It  is  true  that  the  industi-y 
has  applied  to  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  for  relief  under  section  232 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  196'>— 
the  so-called   national  securitv   clause 
The  history  of  this  provision  offers  scant 
encouragement,  however,  since  relief  has 
been  granted  in  only  one  instance  in  13 
years.  This  poor  record  of  administering 
section  232  is  even  worse  than  it  seems 
when  it  IS  remembered  that  the  Congress 
amended  this  provision  in  1958— with  the 
specific  intention  of  strengthening  it  and 
making  relief  more  readily  available— 
and  yet  no  relief  has  been  granted  in 
any  case  since  that  time.  Thus,  unfor- 
tunate as  it  may  be.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
not  optimistic  about  the  chances  of  the 
ferroalloys  industry  obtaining  relief  from 
miports  from  the  executive  branch  under 
any  existing  legislation. 

Unless  we  act  now  and  provide  some 
form   of  statutory   protection,   at  least 


for  important  and  essential  Industries, 
we  may  find  that  in  addition  to  being 
confronted  with  economic  distress,  we 
will  have  a  serioiLsly  impaired  mobiliza- 
tion base. 

A  classic  case  history  of  the  kind  of 
impairment  that  can  occur  is  provided 
by  the  ferroalloys  industrj.-. 

Here  is  an  industry  which  today,  be- 
cause imports  have  skyrocketed  over  the 
past  few  years,  faces  a  domestic  market 
for  its  more  important  segments  in  which 
between  35  and  45  percent  of  consump- 
tion is  supplied  by  foreign  products. 

Here  is  an  industry  which,  to  stay 
competitive  with  low-cost  imports,  has 
been  forced  to  reduce  domestic  prices  to 
uneconomic  levels,  averaging  35  percent 
below  1960  price  levels. 

Here  is  an  industry'  where  profits  have 
declined  almost  to  the  vanishing  point, 
and  where  production  capacity  and  em- 
ployment have  been  static  despite  sub- 
stantial increases  in  domestic  demands. 
Here  is  an  industn,-  where  the  esti- 
mated return  on  capital  expenditure  for 
new  and  more  efHcient  furnaces  is  as  low 
as  1.2  percent,  thus  making  it  practically 
impossible  to  carr>'  out  needed  modern- 
ization of  equioment. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  an  indus- 
trj' where  nlant  shutdowns,  which  began 
in  the  1960's,  still  continue  today,  creat- 
ing unemoloyment  and  economic  loss  in 
various  areas  scattered  throughout  this 
countrj'. 

This  process  of  attrition  must  be 
stopped  to  avoid  a  serious  threat  to  our 
national  security.  Essentially,  what  is 
needed  is  reasonable  assurance  to  the 
ferroalloys  producers  that  they  can  stav 
viable  in  the  future— a  future  which  is 
now  too  speculative  to  justify  the  pro- 
ducers making  the  caoital  exnenditures 
needed  to  improve  their  deteriorating 
competitive  position.  The  current  un- 
favorable trends  can  be  reversed  only  by 
affirmative  governmental  action  to  im- 
pose reasDnable  limitations  or  controls  on 
ferroalloy  imports. 


A    C.^SE     HISTORY 

While  I  have  described  in  rather  gen- 
eral terms  the  present  state  of  the  ferro- 
alloys industry,  let  me  be  more  specific 
and  give  the  case  histoi-y  in  greater  detail. 

Right  at  the  beginning  I  want  to  set 
the  record  straight  that  the  grave  situa- 
tion in  which  the  ferroalloys  producers 
now  find  themselves  is  not  one  of  their 
own  making.  The  bulk  of  ferroalloy  im- 
ports come  from  foreign  facilities  which 
in  great  measure  were  built  in  the  inter- 
est of  supplying  our  U.S.  national  stock- 
pile requirements  during  the  1950-61 
period.  However,  by  1963  the  Government 
had  ceased  its  stockpile  purchases re- 
sulting, predictably,  in  substantially  in- 
creased imports  for  the  commercial  mar- 
ket. In  other  words,  with  the  foreign  pro- 
ducers having  expanded  their  ferroalloy 
capabilities  far  beyond  their  own  domes- 
tic requirements — thanks  largely  to  U.S. 
Government  encouragement — they  came 
inevitably  to  look  upon  the  U,S.  market- 
place as  a  dumping  ground  for  their  ex- 
cess capacities. 

The  resulting  damage  to  the  domestic 
ferroalloys  industry  is  illustrated  graphi- 
cally by  the  following  comparisons:  In 
1961.  U.S.  Government  imports  of  ferro- 
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manganese  products  for  the  stockpile 
were  183  million  pounds  as  against  186 
million  pounds  imported  commercially 
by  1963.  there  were  no  Government  im- 
ports and  commercial  imports  had  risen 
to  266  million  poimds.  Similarly.  US 
Government  imports  of  chromium  prod- 
ucts in  1961  totaled  60  million  pounds  as 
against  17  million  pounds  imported  com- 
merciaUy;  by  1963.  with  no  Government 
imports,  commercial  imports  had  jumped 
to  41.6  million  pounds. 

It  thus  appears  that,  because  of  a  U.S 
stockpiling  program  which  helped  build 
them  up,  foreign  producers  now  are  capa- 
ble— in  addition  to  supplying  their  own 
needs — of  supplying  our  entire  domestic 
market  for  high-carbon  ferromangane.^i 
and  substantial  portions  of  the  domestic 
requirements  of  other  ferroallov  prod- 
ucts. 

FOREIGN    COST    ADVANTAGE 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  overseas  producers 
have  a  .significant  cost  advantage  over 
domestic  fen-oalloy  makers  in  several 
areas — especially  their  cheaper  labo'- 
rates,  and  lower  unit  costs  resulting  from 
capacity  or  near-capacity  operations. 
And  many  of  these  imports  are  comin? 
increasingly  from  coimtries  such  a-= 
South  Africa  and  India,  where  costs  are 
verj'  low.  Even  in  the  more  developed 
ferroalloy  exporting  comitries  such  as 
Japan  and  West  Germany,  labor  rates 
are  considerably  lower  than  in  the  United 
States.  Since  labor  costs  for  ferroalloy 
products  average  approximately  24  per- 
cent of  total  plant  cost,  this  is  a  signifi- 
cant advantage  for  foreign  produ?ers. 

Moreover,  the  declared  value  of  ferro- 
alloy imports  has  declined  steadilv  for 
most  items  from  1960  through  1968.' As  a 
result,  domestic  prices  have  been  forced 
down  to  seriously  depressed  levels- 
dropping  by  an  average  of  about  35  per- 
cent from  1960  through  1968. 

To  be  able  ta  stay  even  remotely  com- 
petitive, the  domestic  producers  have 
made  substantial  reductions  in  their  own 
ferroalloy  prices.  Even  so.  however  thTe 
remain  price  differentials  between' many 
domestic  and  imported  allovs  of  from  $15 
to  $25  per  ton.  It  is  thus  clear  that  do- 
mestic producers  in  most  cases  cannot 
sell  at  the  current  prices  of  the  Imported 
products  and  maintain  anything  ap- 
proaching a  reasonable  margin  of  profit. 

PROFITS    DIP    DANGEROUSLY 

This  invasion  of  low-cost  foreign 
ferroalloys,  together  with  the  depr?ss°d 
domestic  price  levels,  has  had.  Mr 
Speaker,  a  predictably  drastic  effect 
UDon  the  earnings  and  futurp  prospects 
of  the  domestic  producers.  The  average 
profitability,  after  taxes,  of  the  domestic 
industry  as  a  whole  has  declined  from 
about  7.7  percent  of  sales  in  1965  to  ap- 
proximately 4.7  percent  in  1968 — which 
is  not  an  acceptable  return  in  this  in- 
dustry. Several  individual  producers 
actually  suffered  losses  on  their  ferro- 
alloy production  during  one  or  more  of 
the  past  8  years.  For  the  manganese  al- 
loy segment,  the  industry's  average 
profitability  figures  are  even  more 
alarming— from  7.1  percent  in  1965.  to 
an  estimated  3.1  percent  in  1968.  with 
an  actual  net  loss  in  1967. 

This  serious  decline  in  earnings  has 
been  due  in  large  part  to  increasing  costs 
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of  wages,  related  services,  and  supplies — 
along  with  the  uneconomic  prices  which, 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  do- 
mestic industry  has  had  to  charge  to 
compete  with  lower-priced  imports. 

These  profit  levels  are  dangerously 
low  in  view  of  the  return  needed  to  en- 
courage further  capital  investments  for 
innovation,  research,  modernization, 
new  furnaces,  and  the  like.  They  are  also 
low  in  comparison  with  the  profitability 
of  comparable  industries. 

Actually.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  dis- 
turbing factor  in  this  whole  picture  is  the 
unfavorable  trend,  the  steady  decline  in 
profits  since  1965  on  an  overall  basis. 
Tills  trend,  projected  into  the  future,  is 
a  major  deterrent  to  the  kind  of  capital 
expenditures  the  ferroalloys  industry 
needs  to  schedule  for  normal  health  and 
growth. 

The  conditions  in  the  industry  which 
I  have  described,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  ef- 
fectively prevented  domestic  shipments 
and  capacity  from  keeping  pace  with  the 
demands  of  the  expanding  U.S.  market 
for  ferroalloys.  As  an  example,  the  U.S. 
available  market  for  manganese  ferro- 
alloys has  grown  by  about  30  percent — 
that  is  increasing  by  some  267  million 
pounds  between  1960  and  1968.  During 
the  same  period,  imports  increa.sed  by 
about  240  million  pounds.  Tlius,  despite 
a  substantially  expanding  market  since 
1960,  domestic  ferromanganese  produc- 
ers enjoyed  only  a  negligible  share  of 
this  expansion. 

An  additional  factor  is  the  rising  tide 
of  steel  imports,  which  naturally  contain 
foreign-produced  ferroalloys.  This  devel- 
opment obviously  lessens  selling  oppor- 
tunities for  U.S.  producers. 

Concurrently,  since  1960.  emr-loyment 
'n  the  various  segments  of  the  domestic 
ndustry  has  had  little  or  no  growth — in 
-harp  contract  to  conditions  in  related 
:iidustries  such  as  steel,  automobiles,  and 
.  ericultural  equipment.  With  imports 
takinc:  larger  and  larger  shares  of  the 
U.S.  available  m.a'-kct  for  various  ferro- 
alloy products,  the  result  is  a  net  less  of 
U.S.  workers.  In  effect,  jobs  that  nor- 
mally would  have  been  provided  by  do- 
mestic industry  have  been  and  are  being 
exported. 

To  state  the  obvious.  Mr.  Korak-r.  the 
iircsent  picture  of  the  ferroalloys  indus- 
try is  not  a  pretty  one.  and  it  is  setting 
worse.  For  the  past  several  years,  as  I 
have  indicated,  important  segments  of 
the  domestic  ferroallovs  industry  ha\e 
not  kept  pace  with  th''  tremendous  ex- 
pansion of  the  U.S.  market.  Imports  have 
been  increas'ng  and  profits  declining, 
despite  substantial  efforts  and  expendi- 
tures by  the  U.S.  producers  to  modernize 
facilities  and  otherwise  improve  their 
competitive  position. 

NEW    DE%'ELOPMENT    HAMPERED 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the 
domestic  ferroalloys  industry  faces  the 
future  with  increasing  uncertainty.  In 
particular,  the  adverse  trends  inhibit 
conunitments  of  the  fimds  necessary  to 
support  research,  new  technology,  and 
similar  development  programs  needed  in 
the  years  ahead  to  keep  this  industry 
dynamic  and  competitive. 

For  example,  a  pro  forma  operating 
and  revenue  statement  for  a  new.  mod- 


em, standard  ferromanganese  furnace, 
starting  from  scratch,  would  show  an 
investment  totaling  about  SIB  million  on 
which  the  expected  return  after  taxes 
would  be  only  about  1.2  percent.  Few  if 
any  producers  are  able  to  justify  such 
an  investment  under  today's  conditions. 

Domestic  producers  are  also  con- 
fronted with  increased  capital  expendi- 
tures for  environmental  control.  Ferro- 
alloy furnaces  usually  cannot  be  success- 
fully enclosed:  expensive  measures  must 
be  taken  to  remove  or  control  the  emis- 
sions which  they  generate  in  order  to 
comply  with  increasingly  strict  govern- 
mental standards  of  acceptable  air  qual- 
ity. These  costs,  when  added  to  the  capi- 
tal costs  of  the  facilities  themselves,  fur- 
ther reduce  returns  on  investment. 

Tlie  U.S.  ferroalloys  producers  are 
thus  in  a  serious  dilemma.  On  the  one 
hand,  if  they  do  not  add  new  capacity  or 
continue  their  modernization  programs, 
the  snowballing  effect  of  their  declining 
participation  in  the  U.S.  ferroalloy  mar- 
ket will  be  accentuated  in  favor  of  im- 
ports. On  the  other  hand,  they  are  finding 
it  ever  more  difficult  to  ju.stify  the  fur- 
ther capital  investments  needed  to  re- 
main viable  and  competitive.  In  most 
cases,  the  producers  will  have  no  prac- 
tical economic  choice  under  present  con- 
ditions but  to  operate  present  furnaces 
until  they  are  obsolete — at  which  point 
the  country  will  have  become  largely  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  sources  for  its 
ferroalloy  needs. 

PLANT    SHITTDOWNS 

The  dilemma  faced  by  the  domestic 
ferroalloys  producers  has  already  caused 
some  of  them  simply  to  shut  down  their 
plants,  and  either  :  o  abroad  with  their 
production,  or  put  their  resources  to  bet- 
ter use  in  some  oth;;r  line  of  production. 
These  plant  shutdowns  were  particularly 
prevalent  in  the  early  1960"s  v.hen  a 
number  of  domestic  ferroalloy  plants 
found  themselves  unable  to  remain  com- 
petitive in  the  face  of  the  increasing 
number  of  low-price  imports. 

Unfortunately,  another  round  of  plant 
shutdowns  now  seems  to  have  begun  For 
example,  E.  J.  Lavino — the  Lavino  Divi- 
sion of  International  Minerals  &  Chemi- 
cal Co. — closed  down  its  ferromanganese 
production  in  April.  This  decision  was 
dictated  by  'continuing  shrinkage  of  the 
avai'able  U.S.  ferromanganese  market 
caused  by  the  high  levels  of  imports."  As 
a  result,  some  20  percent  of  the  U.S.  non- 
captive  capacity  for  high-carbon  ferro- 
manganese is  no  longer  available. 

This  decision  by  Lavino  is  the  predic- 
table result  of  the  increasing  pressure  of 
low-cost  ferromanganese  imports  on  do- 
mestic prices  and  profits.  For  example, 
the  a\-erage  value  of  high-carbcn  ferro- 
manganese imp,^rts  dropped  seme  13.2 
percent  in  1968  as  compared  with  1967. 
Tlie  only  realistic  alternative  for  domes- 
tic producers  imder  such  conditions  is  to 
keep  lowering  their  own  prices  at  the  ex- 
l>ense  of  adequate  profitability — or.  as 
Lavino  has  done,  to  close  down  their  do- 
mestic production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  seriously  disturbed 
by  this  rapid  deterioration  of  a  critical 
domestic  industry  which  has  been  al- 
lowed to  take  place  over  the  last  few 
years.  In  wartime  emergency  where  ac- 


cess to  foreign  supplies  is  likely  to  be 
greatly  reduced,  or  even  cut  off.  the  in- 
creased needs  for  ferroalloys  for  steel 
and  other  vital  defense  items  can  be  met 
from  only  two  sources — Government 
stockpiles,  and  from  what  remaining  seg- 
ments of  domestic  industry  might  still 
be  in  existence. 

NATIONAL    SECURrry    AT    STAKE 

The  present  adverse  import  trends, 
however,  if  not  checked,  will  make  it 
more  and  more  difBcult  for  domestic  pro- 
ducers to  maintain  viable  operations  for 
many  ferroalloy  products  The  vital 
question  then  is  whether,  if  we  do  not 
maintain  a  healthy  domestic  industr>-  of 
some  minimum  proportions,  the  stock- 
piles and  nondomestic  sources  of  these 
products  will  be  sufficient  in  times  of 
emergency  for  national  security  pur- 
poses. 

Any  reliance  on  the  stockpile  would 
have  to  assume  the  continuing  existence 
of  a  viable  domestic  indiistrv-  that  can 
expand  its  capacity  within  a  relatively 
short  period  before  the  stockpiles  are  ex- 
hausted. For  the  reasons  already  indi- 
cated, Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  the  ad- 
verse economic  trends  affecting  major 
segments  of  the  domestic  industry  to- 
day, and  particularly  for  the  future,  do 
not  justify  such  an  assumption.  The  re- 
cent announcement  of  Lavino's  closing 
down  its  ferromanganese  production  fa- 
cilities bears  this  out. 

To  be  sure,  the  present  Government 
stocks  of  ferroalloys  serve  to  reduce  the 
mobilization  base — domestic  industry 
capacity — considered  to  be  needed  at  the 
beginning  of  any  emergency.  But  in  most 
cases  these  ferroalloys  represent  less 
than  a  1-year  supply  under  conditions  of 
increased  wartime  demand,  a.ssuming 
imports  were  cut  off.  Consequently,  for  a 
continuing  emergency  these  stockpiles 
should  not  be  considered  as  takmg  the 
place  of  a  healthy  domestic  industry  in 
being. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  3-year  stockpile  of  ferroalloy 
ores  obviously  does  not  meet  the  prob- 
lem, since  these  ores  must  first  be  pro- 
cessed into  the  various  ferroalloy  prod- 
ucts before  they  can  be  used.  In  other 
words,  the  value  of  the  ore  stockpile  in 
time  of  emergency  is  obviously  depend- 
ent upon  a  viable  domestic  producing 
industry  with  the  capacity  to  convert  it 
into  alloys  before  exhaustion  of  the  fer- 
roalloy stockpiles.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  exi.stence  of  a  large  stockpile  of 
ores  has  been  used  by  some  as  a  kind  of 
smokescreen  to  disguise  the  real  nature 
of  the  problem  as  it  relates  t3  the  need 
for  a  minimum  domestic  industry  in  the 
interest  of  our  national  security. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
only  way  to  prevent  further  weakening 
and  deterioration  of  the  defense-essen- 
tial ferroalloys  industry  is  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  firm  action  in  the  form 
of  import  limitations  to  control  imports. 
An  increase  in  duty  rates  would  have 
little  effect,  and  would  be  inconsistent 
with  our  trade  policy.  But  an  import 
quota  system,  on  a  resonable  percentage- 
of-consumption  basis,  would  permit  both 
domestic  producers  and  importers  to 
share  equitably  in  the  expandine  U.S. 
market.  Tlius,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  favor  leg- 
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^^c:Ti^SiTJ^^ZT^.  SS  or«.l7^^S  .t  "'i;?""^*^^  PetlUve  trade,  we  would  Show  adeficit 

alloys,  which  are  an  intWral  and  crluSl  5^,r  l^l.:^^*^^*H?^-  ^®  ^^^'^  °'  «5  to  $6  billion.                                "* 

part  of  our  defense  prSucti^n  Sstem  ?Lr^dcS  ^ot  sul^lf  ^hSl'  '""^  ^^l'  ^'^^  "^^  *  "^'^  approach,  and  I  know 

Mr.   BERRY.  Mr.   Speaker.  I  ^nnot  r^rdl^  «  foU^*  *  '^""^    ^^^  ?/  nothing  better  than  the  fair  Interna! 

remember  how  many  times  in  the  past  ^*^'^°  ^««  »«  ^o^ows .  tional  trade  bUl,  which  would  estabUsh 

I  have  warned  about  the  increasing  men-  Agricultural  exports  ceUings  on  those  imports  that  would 

ace  of  imports  if  we  insisted  on  successive  i964                                                   Million  otherwise  have  nothing  in  their  path  to 

tariff  reductions.  Nevertheless  there  was  laes                                                         *«^I  ^^^  '^^"^  ^^°'^  taking  full  advantage  of 

a  counterlnslstence  that  we  should  slash     i966 '// g^S  the  competitive  advantage  they  derive 

our  tariffs  and  reduce  other  trade  bar-     '^^'^  "'."'.'.               e'vei  ^"^  ^°^  wages— a  level  of  wages  that 

riers;    and   this  counterinsistence  pre-     ^'^  - 6.' 312  ^^^^'i  "ot  pass  muster  under  our  laws 

vailed.  tv,    k  i  ^^  ^  ^°°^  margin. 

Today  this  country  finds  Itself  in  a  very  rJuU  nVTr^t '?.n        T'^  1987  were  the  I  introduce  this  bill  along  with  others 

uncomfortable  trade  position.  The  deveN  s£  ind  othe?  coint^P.   T^^ a*«« '"  ^'^'  "^^  ^'^  convinced  that  our  trade  policy 

opment  of  this  position  was  hidden  for  subsided  to /fl^hnnnr«rn,f  ^'^'^  "f^  ^  ^^^  ^^  *^*=°""'  ^^^  results 

years  by  the  issuance  of  misleading  trade  above  19M    MLnH^p  /^^^^  °^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^''^'  ^"^   ^   "^^^e  the 

statistics  by  the  Department  of  Com  «ii  ^nJ.,  f  .^^a^^l^e  total  exports  of  necessary  modification, 

merce.  and  even  todaySSh  the  vS  fn  l^^^^^sSThmf  ^'°'"  S^  ^""°"  ^'-  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 

tual  disappearance  of  our  exports^  is  ire^fe  of  30^rcPn     Tn  n?,,  ^^*®' ^"  ^"-  S,'^"^  '°  ^°^  ^'^^  "^^  colleague  ^Mv. 

is  conceded,  the  gravity  of  o^  comStU  aStiral  ^xS.?{s    did    mni"^."."'  P'^'\  in  introducing  legislation  which 

tive  weakness  continues  to  be  concealed  th^n  hnW  th^ir  oi!f  .„      ,    ",^^    ^l^^  '^   designed    to   protect   our   American 

This  is  done,  as  is  only  be^ng  to  be  to TqfiR    «nH  l^n.            "^."^  ^'■°'"  ^^^*  manufacturers  from  the  great  influx  of 

taown.  by  padding  our  ex^  by  the  SecLwy  ^r   unit  ''[hf  tS^*^  f?"  ^°'"^*^"  '"''^'^-  ^  ^*^^  continuously  been 

inclusion  of  our  shipments  of  goods  inde?  exponed  n^doubt  actn^n^^H.^IS"'''''  "^^1  ^7""^  °^  '^^  ^"J"^^«  '^^^  have  r.- 

Public  Law  480.  foreign  aid  and  so  forth  i^rt^  J  f      actually  declined.  suited  from  the  competitive  impact  of 

These  shipments.  of^couSe   do^ot^e-"  creS  mo?e  siw  f^^^T.J'^'''  i""  '"^^  ^^^^^  ^"  "^^  ^^^''^^t' 

.  fle^ja  competitive  advantage  on  our  plrt  af^^e  foU^ing  tlble  sho^s       '''^'*'-  ^  major  chemical  producer  in  my  di.- 

but  rather  the  willingness  of  our  taxoav-  ,  loiiowing  laoie  snows.  trict  reports  that  it  has  gone  out  of  the 

ers  to  pay  for  goods  supphed  to  other  ^^Ports  of  agricultural  products  methionine  business.  Methionine  is  c',n 

countries  for  their  benefit  ,q«.                                                      Million  amino   acid   food  supplement  which  n 

I  am  not  concerned  with  the  forPi^       965 " **-^^  used  as  a  dietary   supplement  in  animal 

aid  policy  at  t^is  poinT  i  arS  merely      966  ::: I'lll  nutrition.  This  company  was  the  onlv 

^^i^.s^r'^trj^:^^v:Ln  .,r.^^s^™';;i?ra?.'f^"r"^'-  ":^r-^"'^°^"<s^'^''^'^^^-^r 

running  a  serious  deficit  Compared  w^^^^        fnmnifo  fn     ■*  achievement.  better  processes,  but  because  their  labor 

imports.  If  we  should  valSe3Snnrt^     Pvn.rTf  fnn  .h^  increase  in  agricultural    costs  are  less  than  our  minimum  wase 

on  what  they  cSi  i^  S  do^T ou^  from^geTfiR  !  n  "'*'f  ^"h^^'  "^^^''^  f  ^^^i"  ^^^-  '^  ^^^^  P™^"^**  ^"^  ^^ 

ports     or    cif— cost     in^n™»     oJfl  "om  1964-68.  4  percent  and  30  percent,  be  produced  in  this  country  at  the  foreign 

freight-instead^n   thPi^^w    •.   ^"^  respectively,  with  the  increase  in  total  labor  costs,  they  could  not  be  shipped  in 

port  of  ^port  overse^s^  w^^^^^  f  *^'  imports  and  we  see  the  true  contrast  interstate  commerce  becausV  oT  the  lo.v 

practice  the  SadJ  hpA^;  ^^t  k^  °."n  ^^*^  ?^^*=^  ^^^  ^^^'^  competitive  posi-  wages  paid. 

practice,  tne  trade  deficit  would  be  still  tion  of  this  country  •                                           rr»mrvxHHon    Koe«.^           i         ,      ■ 

higher,  or  m  the  neighborhood  of  $5  or  ^^^^^y-                                          Competition    based    on    low    foreien 

$6  billion.  Increase  In  agricultural  exports.  1964-  wages  has  already  usurped  a  large  pcr- 

In   recent   times    beglimine    in    iqr7      Tr,^..""> 7"; *''^  ^^°^  °^  ^^^  American  market  in  sewin, 

even  this  conceTlSenth^Jt  prevented  ^"^  ^^^  '"  ^^''="'^"-"-P<'««.  i««*-  „^  machines,     typewriters,     cameras,     and 

monthly  trade  deficits  from  appearing     increase  m'toVafexponsTlDeil^s aJ-!  f^^^'X^T"^  IV^^  as  small  radio.s 

from  time  to  time,  especially  in  1968  Also  r^<^ea«e  in  total  imports,  igS^s::"'  ^U  fi^f.ni^Il  °    ^^-  "  '^!"aking  substan- 

the  annual  so-called  surplus  fPii  hpw  xr                      .  tial  Inroads  in  automobiles  and  steel  and 

$1  bmioninY968   a^Sidsfair    odoso  .  f''\T.\'^^  ^^^^  ^°'^^  ^^""^^  ^^^^  m    various    of    the    more    sophisticated 

again  this  year   This  shrinica^P  Lt  J.  ^^°'*"  ^  ^  "™^  ^^  rapidly  in  the  past  5  chemical  and  medicinal  products. 

curred  even  SuS  the  ?Sics  Sued  ZT.^"  '°'^'  ,f  P°[''^  ^"'^  '^  ""^^^  ^  ^^  '"^^  ^^  ^^""^  ^o^  this  Congress 

by  the  Departnient  of  Commerce  stJll  Thf  ^0!^'""^^-  ''^^Z'''^-  •  f2  '"'^^"'^  ^  "^^  ^^^^  P°"<=y  based  on 

treat  foreign  aid  and  sim^^lS^hioments  nJ      ?    *  rapid  rise  of  aU  in  imports  he  current  situation  and  not  one  that 

astrueexirtsandstiuSbSla?eou^1m  "^HFf^^  i"  "manufactured  goods.  looks  to  the  conditions   that   prevailed 

ports  on  the  basis  of  their  S?eignvalSe  .hI,^,H  h  ^l^^^^  '^^   ^   ^^^^^   ^^^^^   ^^^t  when  the  Trade  Act  of  1934  was  passed, 

rather  than  their  value  laid  down  aloSJ  our    J«riP  nS^?  '"t?  f,*'°""*  ^v.  "^^^^^  r  ^'-  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 

ports  of  entry.  ""'^  trade  policy.  Until  now  the  whole  I  introduced  legislation  vew  similar  to 

Mr      Speaker      thi<:      nnrnn^«oic>,i.  emphasis  has  been  on  reducing  the  de-  the  fair  international  trade  bill  which 

Shrinkage's  oS'tradesurp^  has  Sen     rX'.H^'th ""'  ""^^  ;'"''.°'"^-  ^"  ^^^«     ^^^   '^^^   introduced   by   a   nuJil^r  0 
away  the  cushion  th«t  m,r  t^  j^  ,         reduced  the  average  tariff  incidence  on     Members  today. 

preWov^yproWdei  us  ag^^^^^^^^^  3??elS,  '/,^  '""V  ^"'h'"'  ^"  ^^^  ^^^  '^^'"^  ^^  "<>'  '""^h  that  I  could  add 

caused  by  foreign  aid  aSd^t^er  outfays  du Jn  J  h.^rlw^.l^f  emphasis  was  on  re-  to  what  has  already  been  said.  The  prin- 

that  came  to  the  surface  in  tJS  form  of  a  t^Z  ur^Z       ^^.  Kl^^;  ^^  ^/ree  trade  cipal  elements  of  our  present  position  in 

heavy  balance-of-SaymeAts  defi?[t  Now  hoiJey         ^  "'  ^""^  ''''  '^"'^  °'  '""^  ^"^  r'"^  ''^^'  ™^>-  "^  ^u^miarized  as  fol- 

dTdrtTal?^ci^to^n"tre^ioa^"^^;S     th^t^fa?h!?n'^^-  ''  ""^  "°^  "°^^^^  °"^  ^"      "'-*•  ^^  — tltive  position  of  thi. 

rcJ,^iiStSte^TSp';L\^^^^^^^^^^  dafe^eTlf^f  J^t^^o^ ^  ^^- ^r  F^"- -Ty^-%"pecVurS^^^ 

be  ended  so  that  we  can  better  assess  our  fh  J  T^    .         J^^  ^°^  °^  exports  the  past  4  or  5  years.  Our  share  of  world 

real  trade  position  aJd  then  shIS  oSr  ^^veTwav'fnH^'?'^. '°'"'"°^^V^  *^^'  ^"  ^^^^^^^   ^^   '^"^l^^-   Th«   increaT  in 

trade  policy  in  keeping  with  the  ?lalitv  on^h.ho^ ^  ^  ^^."il  °"''  ^^'^^'  "ot  imports  has  been  two  and  a  half  times 

of  the  situation.  ^^^'^"^  ?hp^orPi.n   °^,  ^^^t  they  cost  us.  but  on  as  great  as  the  increase  in  our  exports. 

Over  a  number  of  years  the  Depart-  freiJhf    fnH    /^^    ^  ^""^  ^^^^  ^^^  '^^^'^  ^   growing   share  of  our  imports  is  in 

mentof  Agriculture  pridSSlf  on  ie  S  ^e  a^e  h^pV^T~t;;fJ'"    °"  J^**  *^^  '°™  °^  ^^^^^  ^°^^'  ^^Ue  the 

rising  agricultural  exporte  ^  enjoye?  maderD  olfr^^ro,^n^c?^*'i^  ^''^"-  "  ^^  ^^"^  ^^^*  ^  ^  ^^^  ^o™  of  '•a^  mate- 

P«  w,  we  enjoyed,  made  up  our  accounts  to  show  our  com-  rials  Is  shrinking.  This  to  say.  we  are  im- 
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porting  more  and  more  of  those  goods 
with  a  full  labor  content  as  compared 
with  those,  such  as  raw  materials,  that 
have  had  the  least  amount  of  labor  ex- 
pended on  them. 

Second.  Our  production  costs  have 
risen  to  a  level  that  makes  us  less  and 
less  competitive  as  we  seek  to  sell  abroad 
in  competition  with  foreign  goods  that 
are  produced  with  much  cheaper  labor. 

Third.  The  productivity  of  industries 
;n  the  industrial  countries  has  risen  dra- 
matically, thus  giving  a  sharper  bite 
than  ever  to  the  lower  wages  they  pay. 

Fourth.  We  have  successively  reduced 
our  tariffs  over  the  years,  thus  removing 
what  there  was  by  way  of  an  offset 
against  the  low  foreign  wage  costs  per 
unit  of  production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  a  new  approach, 
one  that  will  prevent  imports  from 
crowding  our  own  producers  out  of  our 
market,  as  they  are  doing  increasingly  in 
one  industiT  after  another.  At  the  same 
time  such  legislation  should  recognize 
the  benefits  of  a  maximum  level  of  fair 
trade. 

That  is  the  intent  of  the  trade  legisla- 
tion introduced  here  today.  I  am  happy 
to  join  in  the  introduction. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  so 
many  arrangements  in  human  affairs, 
tree  trade  cannot  be  a  one-way  street. 
You  cannot  have  one  trading  partner 
steadily  reducing  Its  tariff  barriers  to 
the  point  of  near-extinction,  as  the 
United  States  has  done,  while  other  part- 
ners contrive  through  various  means  to 
maintain  protection  of  their  home  mar- 
kets. 

Our  trading  partners  of  the  free  world, 
particularly  the  nations  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  have  paid  considerable  lip 
ser\-ice  to  free  trade,  but  in  actual  prac- 
tice they  have  continued  to  shield  their 
own  industries  and  workers. 

First  of  all.  at  the  various  conferences 
on  tariff  revision,  they  have  never  recip- 
rocated our  reductions  with  comparable 
reductions  of  their  own.  For  example,  in 
the  Kennedy  round,  the  United  States 
agreed  to  a  50-percent  reduction  in 
chemical  tariffs;  the  Common  Market 
nations  and  the  United  Kingdom  cut 
theirs  by  only  20  percent.  Throughout 
the  whole  history  of  negotiations  under 
GAIT,  the  United  States  has  regularly, 
at  each  conference,  given  more  in  the 
way  of  tariff  reductions  than  our  trading 
partners  overseas. 

Second,  whenever  the  situation  seems 
to  require  it.  our  foreign  trading  partners 
have  not  hesitated  to  raise  nontariff  bar- 
riers to  protect  their  own  industries.  In 
the  last  2  years.  West  Germany  has 
raised  her  border  taxes  by  an  amount 
that  more  than  offsets  her  total  tariff 
reduction  under  the  Kennedy  roimd.  The 
United  Kingdom  responded  to  a  recent 
balance-of-payments  difficulty  by  im- 
posing a  10-percent  excise  tax  on  all  im- 
ports. The  Common  Market  nations  have 
taken  extraordinary  steps  to  block  im- 
ports of  American  agricultural  products 
which  they  consider  are  disadvantageous 
to  their  own  producers. 

If  these  nations  cannot  bring  them- 
selves to  make  their  trade  with  us  more 
free,  we  at  least  can  see  to  It  that  it  is 


made  more  fair  by  providing  reasonable 
cjellings  on  the  share  of  the  American 
market  available  to  imports.  I  am  happy 
to  add  my  suwx>rt  to  the  fair  interna- 
tional trade  bill. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  may  say  that 
it  has  come  as  no  surprise  to  me  that 
this  coimtry  has  lost  its  competitive 
standing  in  the  world  of  trade. 

Three  things  are  principally  respon- 
sible. One  has  been  the  drastic  reduc- 
tion of  our  tariff  during  times  when  the 
effects  could  not  be  tested.  The  State 
Department  went  right  ahead  with  Its 
sharp  knife,  cutting  tariffs  in  conference 
after  conference  with  other  countries, 
without  waiting  to  determine  the  effects 
of  its  previous  actions. 

Tire  second  cause  of  our  faltering  com- 
petitive position  is  to  be  found  in  the 
higher  costs  of  production  saddled  on  our 
producers  and  manufacturers  through  a 
variety  of  legislative  enactments.  Other 
countries  have  also  put  some  burdens  on 
their  industries  but  not  at  all  to  the  same 
degree.  Also  they  do  not  have  as  powerful 
labor  organizations  engaged  in  bargain- 
ing for  wage  increases  as  we  liave.  The 
result  is  that  we  are  committed  to  a  high 
national  income  by  our  consumers,  the 
vast  majority  of  whom  are  workers.  If 
the  output  of  our  farms,  mines,  and  fac- 
tories are  to  find  a  market. 

Goods  made  with  much  lower  wages 
abroad  can  and  do  imdermine  our  indus- 
tries and  take  an  ever-increasing  share 
of  our  own  market  away  from  our  m- 
dustries.  At  the  same  time  we  find  it  more 
difficult,  for  the  same  reason,  to  sell 
abroad. 

In  order  to  overcome  this  difBculty 
our  industries  have  been  inve-sting  lens 
of  billions  of  dollars  abroad,  hoping  thus 
to  sell  those  markets  from  within  rather 
than  from  here.  For  the  future  this 
means  less  exportation  from  here  and 
more  imports.  Already  we  are  in  a  deficit 
position  in  our  trade.  Our  imports  sub- 
stantially exceed  our  competitive  ex- 
ports, that  is,  exports  other  than  those 
generated  by  foreign  aid  and  other  gov- 
ernmental programs. 

The  third  difficulty  contributing  to  our 
weak  competitive  position  is  found  in  the 
great  technological  advancement  of  our 
competitors.  Our  boasted  lead  In  produc- 
tivity over  other  countries  on  which  we 
relied  to  offset  their  lower  wages,  is 
shrinking  because  of  the  foreign  techno- 
logical progress. 

Briefly,  these  combined  factors  have 
put  us  into  a  new  ball  game  so  far  as 
trade  policy  is  concerned. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  fair 
international  trade  bill  which  is  being 
introduced  today  offers  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable modification  of  existing  trade 
policy.  I  not  only  am  glad  to  join  in  in- 
troducing it.  but  urge  its  favorable  con- 
sideration by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  adoption  by  this  body. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  today  the  international  trade 
bill  because  I  firmly  believe  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  avoid  further  seri- 
ous erosion  of  American  industries. 

I  do  not  have  to  repeat  what  has  al- 
ready been  said  In  some  detail;  namely, 
that  this  country  is  in  a  weak  competi- 
tive position  in  world  markets  and  in  the 


face  of  imports  here  at  home.  This  Illogi- 
cal position  has  been  concealed  in  the 
form  of  statistical  reporting  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  that  makes  our 
trade  position  look  better  than  in 
actuality. 

There  is  no  question  that  many  of  our 
industries — among  them  steel,  automo- 
biles, textiles,  glsiss.  chemicals,  and  so 
forth — cannot  compete  with  unrestricted 
imports.  It  is  not  true  that  this  com- 
petitive weakness  is  the  result  of  the  In- 
efficiency of  our  industries.  Our  indus- 
trial capacity  is  still  the  beacon  of  other 
countries,  but  we  no  longer  keep  pace 
as  we  once  did  because  other  countries 
have  greatly  improved  their  production 
methods  by  installation  of  modern  ma- 
chinerj-  and  equipment.  Our  technologi- 
cal lead  has  been  narrowed,  and  may  be 
expected  to  erode  further.  At  the  same 
time  the  wage  gap  remains  wide. 

Many  of  our  industries  have  invested 
heavily  overseas  in  order  not  to  lose  for- 
eign markets,  but  in  doing  so  they  shrink 
markets  for  our  exports.  Initially  these 
investments  increase  our  exports  of  ma- 
chinerj'  and  equipment,  but  this  will  also 
change.  The  trend  is  running  against  us. 
Total  Imports  of  all  products  have  in- 
creased 77  percent  since  1964.  while  total 
exports  Increased  only  30  percent,  far 
less  than  half  as  much.  For  instance, 
imports  of  machinery  from  1964-68  in- 
creased 190  percent  while  that  exported 
increased  only  36  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  new  job  open- 
ings in  this  coimtr>',  and  plenty  of  them. 
in  the  years  ahead.  When  we  move  away 
from  a  war  economy,  our  Industries  will 
be  hard  pressed  to  hire  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  new  workers  who 
will  be  looking  for  work  If  our  Industries 
are  sorely  beset  by  imports  they  will  be 
unable  to  respond  as  they  will  be  expected 
to  do  and  we  will  be  engulfed  by  unem- 
ployment. 

The  legislation  now  being  proposed  is 
designed  to  meet  this  problem,  and  it 
would  do  so  effectively  with  the  least 
disruption  of  trade.  In  fact,  in  all  in- 
stances it  would  permit  an  increase  in 
imports — not  a  wild  surge — but  an  or- 
derly rise  from  year  to  year  in  proportion 
to  the  expansion  of  domestic  consump- 
tion. 

Only  those  imports  that  had  already 
made  a  considerable  penetration  of  our 
market  and  which  had  increased  sub- 
stantially since  1960  would  be  placed  un- 
der a  ceiling,  and  then  only  after  appli- 
cation to,  and  a  hearing  by.  the  Tariff 
Commission.  Thus  the  approach  would 
be  in  retail  rather  than  wholesale 
fashion. 

A  ceiling  on  imports  would  be  estab- 
lished only  in  instances  in  which  an 
industry  could  qualify.  It  would  be  a  per- 
centage of  domestic  consumption,  such 
as  10.  20.  30  percent  or  higher,  as  the 
case  might  be,  and  depend  on  how  deep 
a  penetration  the  imports  had  already 
achieved.  Unless  there  had  t>een  an  un- 
due spurt  in  the  past  year  or  two.  the 
attained  level  of  imports  in  the  most  re- 
cent year  would  become  the  ceiling  with- 
out a  rollback.  Thereafter,  imports  could 
grow  with  the  increase  in  consumption 
in  this  country. 

A  more  moderate  proposal  can  hardly 
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be  advanced — no  other  country  offers  a 
program  so  reasonable.  Only  those  who 
refuse  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  our  in- 
dustries or  only  when  they  were  de- 
moralized could  object  to  the  proposed 
approach. 

Actual  import  quotas,  as  has  already 
been  explained,  would  be  placed  in  effect 
only  if  imports  should  break  through  the 
ceiling  for  a  period  of  6  months.  If  im- 
ports then  again  dropped  to  the  level  of 
the  ceiling  or  below  it  for  a  year,  the 
quota  would  be  removed.  In  any  event,  no 
ceiling  or  quota  would  remain  in  effect 
for  a  period  exceeding  5  years.  A  year 
would  then  elapse  before  another  ceiling 
or  quota  could  be  established. 

Mr.  Speaker,  import  quotas  have  been 
given  a  bad  name.  They  are  regarded  in 
some  quarters  as  f>erhaps  worse  than 
tariffs.  No  doubt  this  impression  gained 
ground  during  those  year.s  when  other 
countries  applied  import  quotas  tliat  re- 
sembled embargoes.  Yet,  a  quota  might 
be  liberal  in  its  restraint  on  imports,  de- 
pending on  its  provisions.* 
-  A  qiiQta  would,  of  course,  be  severe  and 
open  to.  objection  if  it  should  cut  back 
imports  from,  let  us  say,  5  million  unit^  to 
1  million  or  2' 2  million.  It  might  even  be 
regarded  as  too  restrictive  if  it  cut  back 
to  3  or  4  million  units:  but  a  quota  that 
either  called  for  no  cutback  or  only  5  or  10 
percent,  could  not  be  regarded  in  the 
same  light,  especially  if  it  provided  for 
growth  of  imports  in  the  oncoming  years 
equal  to  the  growth  of  consumption  in 
this  country. 

To  attack  such  a  quota  as  unreason- 
able or  as  gross  interference  with  eco- 
nomic development  would  simply  repre- 
sent the  view  that  imports  should  enjoy 
the  rieht  of  eminent  domain  in  this 
country,  as  if  they  enjoyed  a  right  su- 
perior to  that  of  our  own  producers  and 
that  the  latter  should  step  aside  for  im- 
norts.  I  do  not  believe  that  .such  an  at- 
titude can  be  justified,  nor  do  I  believe 
that  the  American  people  agree  with  it. 

I  say  that  the  approach  contained  in 
this  legislation  would  provide  a  happy 
solution  to  the  import  problem.  I  hope 
that  all  who  have  an  interest  in  our  for- 
eign trade  policy,  including  those  in  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  this 
Government,  take  time  to  study  this  bill 
and  what  it  means.  If  they  have  ob- 
jections, I  believe  they  will  withdraw 
them  upon  careful  study  of  the  bill.  In 
any  event.  Congress  should  take  steps 
now  to  resolve  the  monumental  problem 
we  continue  to  face. 

Following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  Con- 
GRESSiON.AL   Record   of   August   5.    1969; 

Description  of  Proposed  Import-Ceiling 
Legisl.^tion 

The  proposed  trade  legislation  Is  designed 
to  provide  domestic  Industry,  agriculture  and 
labor  with  a  remedy  against  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  an  undue  rise  In  Imports  on  Indus- 
trial growth,  employment  and  profits.  It  Is 
in  effect  an  Escape  Clause,  revised  to  assure 
the  actual  availability  of  a  remedy  to  In- 
dustries that  have  suffered  or  stand  to  suffer 
serious   injury  from  rising   imports. 

The  legislation  is  therefore  not  open  to 
any  industry  unless  imports  have  made  a 
serious  market  p>enetration. 

The  bill  lays  down  two  sets  of  criteria  for 
determination  of  the  question  of  serious  In- 
Jury  or  a  threat  thereof.  One  Is  for  use  when 


sufflclent  statistical  evidence  is  available  for 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  determine  what 
share  of  the  market  (I.e..  of  domestic  con- 
sumption I  is  supplied  by  Imports.  The  other 
is  to  be  followed  when  the  statistical  evi- 
dence Is  not  good  enough  to  permit  the  cal- 
culation of  the  share  of  the  domestic  mar- 
ket being  supplied  by  Imports. 

In  the  first  of  these  two  Instances,  which 
Is  to  say,  where  the  share  of  the  market  sup- 
plied by  imports  can  be  determined,  a  10 T 
penetration  of  the  market  will  be  Interpreted 
as  representing  serious  Injury.  If  absolute 
Imports  have  doubled'  since  1960.  A  threat 
of  .serious  injury,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be 
assumed  if  not  less  than  a  7 '4  "c  penetra- 
tion has  been  made  by  Imports. 

The  year  from  which  to  measure  the  trend 
of  imports  In  terms  of  the  share  of  the  mar- 
ket (penetration)  supplied  by  them  Is  1960, 
or  tile  ten  most  recent  years,  whichever  is 
less. 

In  either  approach,  any  Industry,  labor 
union  or  trade  association  alleging  serious 
injury  would  file  a  petition  before  the  Tariff 
Commission,  even  as  in  the  past  under  the 
Escape  Clause  or  for  Adjustment  Assistance. 
The  Tariff  Commission  would  make  a  pre- 
limlrary  survey  to  determine  whether  avall- 
.ible  .statistics  make  It  possible  to  determine 
the  share  of  domestic  consumption  supplied 
by  imports  (market  penetration  1 .  Should  this 
result  affirmatively  the  Commission  would 
proceed  to  determine  the  share  of  domestic 
conaumption  supplied  by  Imports  since  1960. 
P.S  Just  stated. 

If  the  available  statistics  were  Inadequate 
to  make  possible  such  a  finding,  the  Com- 
mission would  nevertheless  proceed  to  make 
a  finding  with  respect  to  Injury,  but  under 
different  guidelines  The  bill  under  these  clr- 
cuinstances  calls  for  an  examination  of  the 
probable  adverse  effects  of  rising  Imports  on 
growth  of  the  indusitrv.  expansion  of  the  in- 
dustry, level  of  profits,  and  the  trend  of 
empJoyment. 

Upon  a  finding  of  serious  Injury  or  a  threat 
thereof  the  Commission  would  in  this  type 
of  proceeding  recommend  an  increase  in  duty 
to  the  President  or  an  lmp>ort  limitation, 
that  in  its  Judgment  would  prevent  or  rem- 
edy the  injury.  The  duty  could  not  be  placed 
at  a,  level  higher  than  25"  of  the  1930  rate: 
and  no  quantitative  limitation  (Import 
quota)  could  reduce  Imports  below  the  aver- 
age of  the  two  most  recent  years. 

If  the  President  were  opposed  to  putting 
the  Commission's  recommendation  into  ef- 
fect he  would  send  his  reasons  to  Congress, 
and  if  either  house  by  a  majority  vote  of 
those  present  and  voting  sustained  him 
within  90  days,  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendation would  be  set  aside.  Otherwise  It 
would   be   put   Into  effect. 

IMPORT  ceiling   AND   QUANTITATIVE 
LIMITATIONS 

The  most  distinctive  part  of  the  legisla- 
tion lies  In  those  cases  in  which  the  share 
of  the  market  supplied  by  Imports  can  be 
determined.  In  those  cases  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission would  determine  the  level  of  imports 
that  could  be  admitted  into  the  country 
without  going  so  far  as  to  Impose  adminis- 
trative limitations  on  them,  and  this  level 
would  be  the  celling.  Only  if  Imports  subse- 
quently should  break  through  such  a  celling 
in  their  upward  surge  would  an  adminis- 
trative Umltatlon  be  Imposed.  This  need  not 
happen  If  the  exporting  countries  took  care 
to  avoid  It. 

It  is  thought  that  In  most  Instances  In 
which  Injury  from  imports  occurs  or  threat- 
ens, statistical  evidence  of  the  share  of  do- 
mestic consumption  supplied  by  the  imports 
Is  adequate.  The  Commission  could  then 
proceed  on  the  basis  of  recommending  ceil- 
ings to  the  President  Instead  of  recommend- 
ing a  tariff  Increase,  if  the  facts  developed 
in  liearlngs  and  investigation  demonstrated 
deep  enough  a  market  penetration  by  Im- 


ports to  Justify  an  affirmative  finding  for  a 
celling  under  the  criteria  laid  down  in  the 
law. 

The  President  would  proclaim  such  ceilings 
upon  a  finding  by  the  Tariff  Commission  of 
the  share  of  domestic  consumption  supplied 
by  Imports  of  the  product  or  article  in  ques- 
tion If  this  share  were  above  the  10 '"r  pene- 
tration level,  thus  meeting  the  criteria  of 
serious  Injury  (T'j  %  In  the  ease  of  a  threat 
of  serious  Injury) . 

The  Commission  would  thereafter  keep  the 
President  Informed  of  the  trend  of  imports 
in  terms  of  the  share  of  domestic  consump- 
tion supplied  by  them,  in  all  Instances  in 
which  a  celling  had  been  proclaimed  Should 
Imports  fall  to  rise  above  the  celling  level  no 
actual  administrative  quantitative  limitation 
would  be  established.  Only  If  Imports  should 
rise  above  the  celling  for  a  period  of  six  con- 
secutii-e  rnonths  (I.e..  above  50''r  of  the  cell- 
ing for  a  whole  year)  would  the  President 
Impose  the  limitation. 

By  controlling  their  exports  to  this  coun- 
try, the  foreign  countries  could  avoid  trig- 
gering the  imposition  of  an  administrative 
quantitative  limitation  (import  quota).  If 
after  Buch  a  limitation  were  Imposed  Imports 
for  a  whole  calendar  year  should  fall  below 
the  celling,  the  President  would  rescind  the 
administrative  quantitative  Umltatlon  (Im- 
pKDrt  quota  > 

The  ceiling  for  each  article  for  which  one 
had  t»een  established  would  be  revised  each 
year  to  adjust  the  quantity  to  any  Increase  or 
decrease  In  domestic  consumption,  thus  per- 
mitting imports  to  grow  In  proportion  to  the 
domestic  consumption  of  the  article.  This 
proportion  might  be  10  "^ ,  12^7  .  20''.  or  what- 
ever had  been  found  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  be  the  celling  as  prescribed  in  the 
law  for  the  particular  level  in  each  case 
according  to  the  extent  of  market  penetra- 
tion. 

No  quantitative  limitation  would  remain 
in  effect  over  5  years  if  It  were  Imposed  upon 
a  finding  of  serious  Injury,  and  not  over  3 
years  if  It  were  Imposed  upon  a  finding  of  a 
threat  of  serious  injury.  After  a  year  subse- 
quent to  the  ending  of  the  quantitative  limi- 
tation, the  Industry  in  question  could  peti- 
tion taie  Tariff  Commission  for  a  new  celling. 

NEW   CONCEPT 

The  concept  of  a  celling  on  the  share  of  the 
market  that  would  be  available  to  imports  is 
relatively  new.  The  fun  her  provision  that 
Imports  would  be  allowed  to  expand  as  do- 
mestic consumption  might  expand  Intro- 
duces a  flexibility  Into  quantitative  limita- 
tions on  imports  that  is  very  rare  and  would 
go  far  to  remove  the  usual  objection  to  Im- 
port quotas  on  the  ground  that  they  would 
place  trade  In  a  straltjacket.  Indeed  a  further 
element  of  flexibility  is  introduced  by  allow- 
ing an  inten-al  of  a  year  or  more  for  re- 
establlshment  of  a  new  celling,  after  3  or  5 
years. 

The  principal  virtues  of  the  proposal  lie  In 
the  limited  nature  of  the  cutback  In  the  level 
of  Imports  if  any;  the  avoidance  of  an  actual 
administrative  limitation  on  imports  if  the 
exporting  countries  do  not  trigger  one:  the 
exclusion  of  industries  that  have  not  experi- 
enced injury  from  Increased  imports  arising 
subsequent  to  a  tariff  reduction  or  reductions 
under  one  or  more  trade  agreements,  and  the 
flexibility  already  mentioned. 

As  an  effective  remedy  for  lnjiU7  from 
trade  agreements  concessions  with  a  mini- 
mum of  objectionable  features  the  proposed 
approach  would  be  unique. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  wish  to  reiterate 
what  I  said  to  this  House  September  24, 
1969,  when  I  introduced  my  bill,  H.R. 
13975,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  inter- 
national trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis.  This  legislation  simply  restores  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  its  consti- 
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tutional  responsibility  to  regulate  foreign 
trade  and  at  the  same  time  provides  am- 
ple protection  so  that  there  would  be  no 
adverse  effect  on  imports  unless  it  was 
determined  a  particular  product  was 
causing  undue  economic  harm  to  an 
American  industry. 

My  bill.  H.R.  13975.  as  I  noted  in  my 
remarks  September  24.  would  be  of  spe- 
cial help  to  the  fishing  industry  which 
now  suffers  greatly  from  foreign  imports 
that  now  represent  more  than  70  percent 
of  domestic  consumption. 

Another  example  of  aid  to  an  Ameri- 
can industry  is  found  in  my  bill  as  it  re- 
lates to  steel  plants.  One  steel  plant  in 
my  district  was  closed  down  because  of 
the  adverse  effects  of  imports. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  speak  as  one  who  .strong- 
ly supports  trade  between  nations,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  feel  our  high  living 
standards  must  be  protected  against  the 
effects  of  dumping  of  foreign  products 
into  the  American  economy. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  so-called  Betts-Dent 
omnibus  bill  because  it  will  bring  some 
relief,  although  not  near  enough,  to  our 
miiik  ranchers  in  South  Dakota  which 
is  one  of  the  15  major  mink-producing 
States  in  our  country. 

A  once  proud  and  independent  mink 
ranching  industry,  proof  of  native 
.\merican  inventiveness  and  hard  work, 
now  lies  almost  paralyzed  from  an  in- 
vasion of  cheap  foreign  imports  that  has 
demoralized  domestic  markets  and 
adulterated  tlie  prestige  image  of  mink 
as  a  high  sign  of  success  and  elegance. 

Because  his  domestic  markets  lie 
totally  exposed  to  duty-free  entry,  which, 
with  inflation  tend  to  suck  in  excessive 
production  from  abroad,  the  American 
rancher  has  pleaded  with  Congress  for 
3  years  to  erect  some  kind  of  barrier,  a 
quota  based  on  domestic  consumption, 
which  would  at  least  stabilize  trade  con- 
ditions and  allow  for  reasonable  living 
conditions. 

In  the  last  decade  imports  have  more 
than  doubled.  Import  volume  which  in 
1958  totaled  2.6  million  rose  like  a  cloud 
of  locusts  to  peak  at  5.7  million  in  1966. 
In  those  years  imports  captured  11 
iTiore  percentage  points  of  domestic  con- 
sumption until  they  had  grabbed  off  53 
percent  of  a  domestic  market  which  the 
American  rancher  actually  created  and 
then  built  with  his  own  promotional 
funds.  Remember  that  mink  is  native  to 
North  America  and  the  invention  of  mink 
ranching  and  all  its  mutations  is  likewise 
the  proud  accomplishment  of  American 
agriculture. 

Mink  was  set  over  on  the  free  list  in 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  The  concession 
was  granted  when  mink  was  a  mere 
ruriosity  from  fur  trappers.  Through  the 
vears  this  classification  was  carried  from 
one  treaty  to  another  without  ever  giv- 
ing the  slightest  consideration  to  the 
economics  of  mink  ranching  as  a  budding 
new  agricultural  industrj'.  These  deaf 
ears  of  government  have  resulted  in  dis- 
aster for  the  American  rancher.  His 
prices  have  broken  more  than  33  percent, 
forcing  the  sale  of  his  crops  the  last 
3  yea's  'argely  below  cost  of  pi-oduc- 
tion  and,  s'nce  1962.  56  percent  of  our 
domestic  producers  have  been  annihi- 


lated. This  decimation  continues  as  as- 
sets and  credit  dr>'  up  in  a  last  ditch 
stand  to  stem  the  imfair  foreign  com- 
petition, a  competition,  again,  based  on 
a  far  Lower  standard  of  living  and  far 
lower  labor  costs. 

The  American  rancher  has  been  rea- 
sonable in  his  request  for  protection.  He 
has  asked  Congress,  in  effect,  to  stabilize 
the  status  quo,  allowing  imports  to  share 
in  the  growth  of  the  market  in  the  same 
percentage.  In  the  90th  Congress  86  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  from  30  States 
responded  to  his  call  for  help  with  co- 
sponsorships  and  companion  bills. 

Looked  at  simply  as  part  of  the  vast 
army  of  proud  and  independent  produc- 
ing citizens  of  the  United  States,  is  the 
mink  i attching  iiidustiy  to  be  yet  another 
sector  of  our  economy  which  is  to  be  sac- 
rificed to  a  stuffy  and  inflexible  trade 
policy  on  overdeference  to  our  trade 
partnejs  in  the  free  woild?  Are  these 
agricultural  producers  and  their  families 
and  their  employees  now  to  be  liquidated 
and  their  investment  in  free  America 
cancelled.  Lo  join  the  stream  of  un- 
desirables flowing  in  ever  greater  num- 
bers from  the  countryside  into  our  al- 
ready overcongested  city  turmoil?  What 
price  welfare. 


GENER.^L    LEAVE 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Member.^  may  be 
entitled  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Gray).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio'? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IMPORTS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr. 
Gray  ) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
'Mr.  Denti  is  :ecogn:zcd  for  GO  minutes. 

I  Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  let  me 
say  that  I  thank  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  'Mr.  Bettsi  for  not 
only  being  a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation 
which  we  have  both  introduced  today, 
but  for  his  efforts  in  calling  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House. 

While  we  do  not  believe  it  is  cure-all 
legislation,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. It  is  oiu-  hope  that  we  can  get 
the  legislation  before  the  House  so  we  can 
work  out  a  more  equitable  solution  to 
this  serious  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  point  out.  while 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  still  on  the 
floor — he  mentioned  briefly  the  imports 
and  the  threat  of  the  importation  of 
beef  as  well  as  the  fact  he  mentioned 
the  prices  of  beef  were  higher  in  the 
marketplace — I  might  say  they  are  high- 
er in  the  marketplace  and  they  are  high- 
er in  comparison  to  the  beef  imported, 
beef  we  get  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  distinguish- 
ing label  put  on  the  beef,  as  to  whether 
it  is  from  the  Argentine  or  from  some 
other  South  American  country  or  Central 
American  countrj'  or  any  other  country. 


So,  when  an  American  housewife  goes 
in  to  buy  beef,  particularly  good  beef 
and  chuck  and  the  so-called  lesser  cuts 
in  the  shoulder  below  the  .steaks,  the  beef 
is  never  labeled.  So,  the  housewife  is 
buying  beef  and  complaining  about  the 
American  farmers'  price  on  what  she  is 
paying  for  the  beef.  But.  she  is  being  fed 
a  great  deal  of  foreign  beef  at  these 
high  prices  that  the  American  market 
must  demand  for  its  beef. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  little  incident 
that  might  interest  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  the  fact  that  while  on  one  of  my 
travels  on  one  of  the  so-called  congres- 
sional junkets,  I  learned  that  our  own 
State  Department  advised  the  Argentine 
beef  producers  as  to  how  to  get  around 
the  hoof  and  mouth  disease,  a  prohibi- 
tion w^hich  we  had  against  the  importa- 
tion of  beef  from  the  Argentine.  They 
told  them  that  they  would  not  be  stopped 
from  shippirife  beef  into  the  United 
States — that  the  embargo  would  not  be 
effective  if  they  boiled  the  beef.  So,  they 
boil  the  beef  and  send  it  up  here.  I 
understand  that  90  percent  of  all  TV 
dinners  which  are  served  in  this  country 
are  made  from  the  boiled  beef  coming 
up  from  the  .Argentine  or  cooked  beef 
coming  up  from  the  .Argentine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  <Mr.  Halm  mentioned  the  fact 
that  the  Common  Market  was  hastily 
thrown  together  and  also  mentioned  the 
fact  as  to  how  we  have  made  compacts 
with  it  and  how  adverse  they  have  been 
to  the  American  economy. 

Well,  let  me  just  tell  you  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  was  absolutely 
right. 

In  South  America  we  created  the 
LATCOM — Latin  American  Common 
Market,  and  the  real  and  only  thing  that 
LATCOM  has  done  is  to  make  it  pos- 
sible by  embargoing  U.S.  goods  and  by 
high  tariffs  to  prevent  US  products  from 
going  into  Latin  America  and  allowing 
the  flow  of  low-cost  goods  over  the  border 
and  lower  duties  on  products  of  one 
Latin  American  country  going  to  an- 
other. They  have  opened  the  door  for 
American  industry  to  leave  the  United 
States  to  go  down  into  Latin  .America  and 
to  produce  for  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, under  an  umbrella  that  protects 
them  against  their  own  products  made  in 
the  United  States  from  being  sold. 

I  was  in  Chile  and  I  went  into  a  Gil- 
lete  Razor  plant.  They  are  producing 
razors  for  the  whole  of  the  Latin  .Ameri- 
can countries  and  all  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  and  not  one  blade  is  being 
shipped  from  this  countrj'  any  more  into 
that  country. 

We  went  into  Brazil  and  into  the 
RCA  plant,  where  550  people  are  busily 
engaged  in  making  tubes  to  send  back  to 
RCA  in  the  United  States  for  the  intro- 
duction into  their  American-made  RCA 
television  sets. 

I  have  here  a  little  information  on 
televisions  that  I  was  going  to  put  into 
the  Record  at  a  later  poml,  but  it  Is 
very  interesting  to  note  that  on  a  trip 
to  Japan  we  went  into  the  Sony  plant, 
and  they  showed  us  a  new  type  of  color 
television,  but  they  showed  us  the  fin- 
ished product.  We  were  not  allowed  to 
go  into  the  production  rooms.  We  could 
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not  go  Into  the  inner  chambers  to  see 
what  they  were  doing.  We  had  to  stay 
In  the  office. 

One  of  my  colleagues,  who  is  sitting  on 
the  floor  now,  was  sitting  with  me  while 
they  lectured  us  and  talked  to  us  and 
kept  us  busy  washing  our  hands  with 
hot  towels  and  wiping  our  brows  with 
hot  towels,  and  feeding  us  all  kinds  of 
hot  lies. 

Finally  they  passed  out  a  cold  drink. 
I  remember  my  colleague  said : 

Say  this  Is  good.  What  Is  It? 

He  said : 

We  import  that  from  the  United  States. 
It  Is  7-Up. 

We  were  trading  a  glass  of  7-Up  for 
700,000   TV  tubes— that  is   a  big   deal. 

This  entire  matter  Is  one  that  has  been 
neglected  by  Congress  because  either  we 
are  blind  or  we  are  stupid.  I  am  praying 
that  we  are  blind.  I  hope  we  are  not 
stupid,  because  no  nation  can  survive  In 
a  free  trade  world  where  the  economies 
are  not  balanced. 

-  When  a  high  price  nation  such  as  ours, 
-payings  wages  of  anywhere  from  three  to 
10  times  as  much  per  hour — without 
fringe  benefits  even  being  considered  in 
the  matter — tries  to  compete  in  the  open 
market  of  overproduction  it  has  to  lose, 
and  we  are  losing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  few  hard  facts 
that  we  dare  not  ignore  if  we  are  to  have 
a  trade  policy  that  will  meet  our  needs 
in  a  world  competitive  situation  that  has 
undergone  serious  changes  in  the  past 
10  years. 

First.  Our  competitive  weakness  has 
been  growing  in  recent  years. 

This  development  should  not  only  not 
come  as  a  surprise  but  should  have  been 
expected.  Once  our  foreign  competitors 
saw  that  our  system  of  production  was 
adaptable  to  their  economies  even 
though  they  did  not  have  the  mammoth 
market  that  the  United  States  repre- 
sented, it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
we  faced  a  different  world  of  trade  from 
the  old. 

The  transition  to  modern  technology 
in  the  industrial  countries  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  more  particularly  West  Germany 
and  Japan,  brought  a  growing  advan- 
tage in  the  form  of  lower  costs  of 
production.  If  new  and  up-to-date 
machinery  was  installed,  as  it  was  in 
these  bombed-out  countries  they  had 
the  advantage  of  greatly  increasing  the 
output  per  man-hour.  Even  though 
wages  were  up,  there  was  still  an  ad- 
vantage if  they  did  not  rise  as  rapidly 
as  productivity. 

Some  economists  have  said  that  wages 
rose  more  rapidly  abroad  than  here  from 
1950  on.  What  they  meant  was  that 
wages  had  gone  up  more  in  proportion 
than  in  this  country;  and  I  would  not 
deny  that.  However,  that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. If  wages  In  Japan  went  from  20 
cents  per  hour  to  40  cents,  it  represented 
a  100-percent  wage  increase.  Average 
hoiu-ly  wages  in  our  manufacturing  in- 
dustries between  1950  and  1960  rose 
57  percent,  according  to  tables  appear- 
ing in  the  Statistical  Abstract,  published 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Never- 
theless, in  terms  of  cents  per  hour  the 


increase  was  81.  In  other  words  the  in- 
crease in  hourly  wages  in  this  country 
was  greater  than  the  whole  hourly  wage 
in  a  number  of  other  countries. 

Since  1960  wages  In  this  country  had 
risen  another  38  percent  by  March  1969, 
going  from  an  average  of  $2.26  per  hour 
to  $3.13  per  hour,  including  overtime. 
Yet,  even  though  the  increase  was  only 
38  percent,  the  actual  rise  was  82  cents 
per  hour,  so  that  once  more  the  increase 
in  hourly  wages  from  1960  to  1969  wm 
higher  than  the  total  average  hourly 
wage  in  most  other  countries. 

While  we  have  enjoyed  an  increase  in 
the  hourly  output  per  employee,  this 
growth  has  not  matched  that  exjjeri- 
enced  in  other  industrial  countries.  The 
statistics  are  available  in  the  Statistical 
Abstract  through  1966.  Table  1255  of  the 
Abstract  of  1969  shows  that  we  have 
been  outpaced  veiT  substantially  by 
Japan,  Italy,  France,  and  West  Germany. 
As  I  say,  modern  machinery  was  coming 
on  stream  in  those  countries  since  1950. 
The  comparison  can  be  made  from  this 
table : 

GROWTH  RATES  OF  OUTPUT  PER  EMPLOYEE 


Y«rs 

Japan 

Italy 

West 
Ger- 
many 

Francs 

Canada 

United 
States 

1950-60^ 
1960-66. 

7.7 
8.1 

5.3 
6.4 

5.9 
4.1 

4.6 
4.5 

il 
2.4 

2.1 

3.2 

1950-66. 

7.8 

5.7 

5.2 

4.6 

i2 

2.5 

Prom  this  table  it  is  clear  that  produc- 
tivity abroad  rose  more  rapidly  from 
1950-66,  in  fact  more  than  twice  as 
rapidly  in  the  other  leading  industrial 
countries,  as  in  this  country.  The  Jap- 
anese rise  was  three  times  as  rapid  as 
in  tliis  country. 

Yet  our  average  hourly  wages  in- 
creased from  S1.44  in  1950  to  $3.13  in 
1969.  or  $1.69  an  hour.  A  wage  of  $1.69 
an  hour  is  hardly  known  even  in  the 
higher  reaches  of  wage  in  any  of  these 
other  countries.  Yet  that  was  how  much 
our  wages  increased  from  1950  to  1966. 

Does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that  while 
productivity  in  our  principal  foreign 
competitors  rose  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  in  this  country  while  our  aver- 
age hourly  industrial  wages  increased 
more  than  the  total  hourly  wages  in 
those  countries— I  say  does  it  not  stand 
to  reason  that  our  competitive  situation 
has  changed  greatly  in  recent  years? 

The  foreign  technology  was  well  on 
its  way  to  close  the  gap  between  them 
and  us,  but  the  wage  gap  remained 
broader  in  dollar  and  cents  than  it  was. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  not 
still  the  leader  in  productivity  in  our 
manufacturing  establishments;  it  does 
mean  that  this  lead  has  greatly  narrowed. 
The  reason  is  quite  simple.  We  helped 
the  other  countries  technologically 
through  foreign  aid,  and  followed  this 
by  many  billions  of  dollars  in  foreign  in- 
vestment. This  meant  the  wholesale  in- 
troduction of  our  methods  of  production 
in  other  countries  and  the  inevitable  nar- 
rowing of  our  technological  lead. 

The  combination  spelled  nothing  more 
clearly  than  the  loss  of  any  competitive 
lead  that  we  had  in  many  lines  of  prod- 


ucts. Today  we  are  running  a  deficit  in 
our  exports  over  Imports  in  a  long  line 
of  goods.  Were  It  not  for  machinery  ex- 
ports, chemical  exports  smd  a  few  other 
Items,  such  as  aircraft,  we  would  have  a 
really  ghastly  trade  deficit.  I  will  give 
you  a  few. 

1968  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 
I  |ln  millions  of  doll«rs| 


Exports      Imports 


Deficit 


Meatard  preparationj $162  J746  J584 

Fruits  and  nuts 303  437  134 

Vegetables 161  215  54 

WoodpLip 255  432  177 

Ores  ard  metal  scrap 586  1,008  122 

Petroleum  and  products 460  2.345  1,885 

Textile  and  leather  machin- 
ery. . 208  308  100 

Softwotd  lumber 128  491  363 

Paper  and  manufactures    .  545  976  431 

lion  and  steel  mill  products    .  582  1.962  l.iSO 

Textiles,  other  than  clothing..  522  963  441 

Clothing 176  855  679 

Nonferrous  base  metals 601  1.812  1.211 

Automobiles,  new 972  2,782  1.810 

Total 5.661        15,332  9,6?! 

We  see  a  deficit  of  over  $9  billion  in  our 
trade  in  a  wide  variety  of  products.  Our 
lead  in  a  few  lines  cannot  hide  this  ven- 
poor  showing  in  this  broad  spectrum.  We 
will  Ignore  this  situation  at  our  peril. 

Here  we  see  the  bare  bones  of  our  lean 
trade  condition.  Except  for  a  few  prod- 
ucts we  are  in  a  heavy  deficit  position 
Even  in  our  great  specialty;  namely,  ma- 
chinery, oui-  lead  is  narrowing  because 
of  the  shaiT)  I'ise  in  machinery  imports 
Much  of  our  machinery  exports  have,  ot 
coui-se,  gone  into  plants  we  have  built 
abroad  as  subsidiaries  of  our  own  com- 
panies. Some  of  these  exports  will  boom- 
erang further  as  they  are  already  doinu. 
The  more  we  manufacture  abroad  the 
goods  we  previously  exported  the  more 
will  our  foreign  markets  shrink  as  ue 
supply  those  markets  from  our  foreign 
factories.  We  must  expect  this  trend  to 
grow  and  to  come  to  a  head  with  an  even 
greater  deficit. 

I  need  hardly  repeat  that  our  official 
trade  statistics  have  concealed  our  trade 
deficit  since  it  made  its  appearance  sev- 
eral years  ago.  The  table  presented  abo\  e 
Includes  in  our  exports  the  goods  (hat  we 
shipped  under  foreign  aid  and  other 
grants  and  form  of  assistance.  The  deficit 
would  be  yet  worse  if  the  exports  were 
confined  to  private  competitive  trade. 

Second.  Another  hard  fact  that  must 
be  kept  in  mind  if  we  are  to  legislate 
wisely  on  trade  is  that  our  foreign  in- 
vestments do  not  offer  a  solution.  For  a 
while  they  stimulate  our  exports  of  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  but.  as  already 
observed,  we  are  breeding  our  own  com- 
petition. Our  labor  will  bear  the  brunt. 
not  our  capital,  which  can  go  abroad  and 
find  employment. 

Third.  Not  least  of  the  hard  realities 
we  must  face  if  we  try  to  overcome  the 
cost-of -production  gap  that  has  gone  so 
strongly  against  us,  is  the  heavy  dis- 
placement of  workers  that  is  an  inevi- 
table by-product  of  further  mechaniza- 
tion and  automation.  Production  cost 
simply  carmot  be  reduced  materiall.v 
without  displacing  an  alarming  number 
of  workers.  The  experience  of  the  coal 
industry    is    an    example    that    carmot 
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be  forgotten.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
if  steel  is  to  become  competitive  with 
iinports  the  employment  of  some  200,000 
workers,  through  all  the  stages  of  pro- 
duction, including  ore  mining,  must  be 
sacrificed. 

Those  consiuners  who  clamor  for  low- 
priced  imports  should  not  forget  that 
they  voted  m  the  majority  for  the  laws 
that  have  placed  heavy  cost  burdens  on 
industry.  We  simply  carmot  have  social 
welfare,  heavy  defense  outlays  and  much 
else  unless  we  pay  for  them.  These  things 
do  not  come  free.  A  consumer  who  looks 
for  bargains  from  abroad  should  ask 
himself  whether  he,  honestly,  would  like 
to  work  for  a  foreign  level  of  wages, 
salarj'  or  other  income.  If  not  he  would 
be  constrained  to  look  askance  at  bar- 
gains in  the  form  of  imixirted  goods 
that  can  be  offered  as  bargains  only  be; 
cause  they  were  produced  at  a  level  of 
wages  this  same  consumer  would  scorn 
for  himself  and  that  at  the  same  time 
would  be  illegal  in  this  coimtry. 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  submit  this 
statement  on  a  subject  which  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  Nation.  Today  you  are 
concerned  with  imports  of  shoes;  how- 
ever, the  general  subject  of  imports  has 
b?en  my  concern  for  many,  many  years. 

In  1966  and  1967,  the  General  Sub- 
c.->mmittee  on  Labor,  of  which  I  am  the 
chairman,  held  extensive  hearings  on  the 
impact  of  imported  goods  on  American 
industH'-  and  employment.  During  the 
course  of  those  hearings,  we  determined 
that  the  effect  these  imports  had  on  un- 
employment among  American  workers 
v.as  considerably  greater  and  the  situa- 
tion more  serious  than  we  had  suspected. 
In  some  industries,  including  oiu-  large 
steel,  glass,  and  textile  industries,  jobs 
were  being  lost  in  ver>'  large  numbers. 

Wages  in  America  are  considerably 
higher  than  wages  paid  in  other  coim- 
tries.  The  trade  union  movement,  the 
extremely  high  productivity  of  the  Amer- 
ican worker,  and  Federal  pohcy  in  the 
iDrm  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
are  all  responsible  for  this.  Indeed,  we 
!;ave  the  highest  minimum  wage  required 
liy  any  nation,  and,  I  might  add,  it  will 
aimost  certainly  rise  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Obviously,  the  United  States  cannot 
affect  the  wage  and  hour  standards  in 
other  countries  and  there  is  no  apparent 

ay  to  subject  the  producers  of  imported 
-oods  to  the  same  penalties  imposed 
against  domestic  producers  who  violate 
i'ur  wage  and  hour  requirements.  Because 
(f  the  much  lower  labor  costs  of  foreign 
producers,  their  goods  preempt  American 
t  oods  in  the  marketplace.  The  result  of 
this  to  the  U.S.  economy  is  the  loss  of 
iobs.  Labor-intensive  industries,  such  as 
Mie  shoe  industry,  are  particularly  vul- 
iierable  to  such  pressures. 

When  jobs  are  lost  as  a  result  of  the 
iisruption  caused  by  imports,  the  work- 
f-rs  may  be  able  to  adjust  by  a  painful 
;irocess  of  reeducation  and  relocation. 
but  the  communities  they  leave  behind 
cannot  recover  so  easUy.  The  closing  of 
plants  and  ensuing  loss  of  employment 
seriously  undermines  the  economic  base 
if  these  communities  and  all  services 


suffer  as  a  result.  As  a  commimlty's  tax 
base  deteriorates,  so  does  its  educational 
facility,  police  protection,  and  health 
faculty. 

The  evidence  presented  at  our  hearings 
in  1966  and  1967 — and,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  situation  has  worsened  since  then — 
was  so  conclusive  that  our  committee 
recommended,  and  the  House  (mssed.  a 
bill  which  would  have  prevented  the  in- 
discriminate importation  of  goods  into 
this  countr>'.  The  bill  would  have  estab- 
lished a  procedure  where  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  would  investigate  to  determine 
whether  the  importation  of  a  product 
was  imdermlning  the  public  policy  ex- 
pressed in  our  minimum  wage  law.  Any 
interested  party,  including  a  community 
itself,  could  have  requested  such  an  in- 
vestigation. The  Secretary  would  then 
report  to  the  President  who  could  take 
appropriate  action. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  problem  in 
the  shoe  Industry.  This  year  shoe  Imports 
for  the  first  two  quarters  Is  12  percent 
ahead  of  the  same  period  last  year,  total- 
ing 108.3  million  pairs.  That  is  37  percent 
of  the  shoe  output  of  the  United  States. 
When  you  consider  total  supply  of  shoes 
for  the  United  States.  27  E>ercent  of  all 
shoes  in  this  country  are  foreign  made. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  venture  to  say  that  if 
the  bill  reported  by  my  committee  had 
become  law,  I  am  certain  we  would  not 
have  the  problems  in  the  shoe  industry 
we  are  now'  experiencing. 

During  my  entire  career  in  Govern- 
ment I  have  been  pointing  out  the  perils 
of  docti'inaire  adherence  to  the  princi- 
ples of  free  trade.  As  I  see  it,  restrictions 
on  the  importation  of  shoes  and  of  many 
other  goods  is  essential.  Jobs  are  at  stake 
here.  The  U.S.  Government  should  not 
allow  unfairly  competitive  goods  of  any 
sort  to  displace  American  workers.  I 
only  ask  that  the  same  rules  which  apply 
to  American  producers  selling  in  the  U.S. 
market,  apply  equally  to  foreign 
producers  selling  here. 

I  have  before  me  here  tonight  a  group 
of  telegrams,  and  I  only  just  took  one, 
because  my  community  knew  I  was  going 
to  speak  here,  and  I  want  to  read  this  one 
which  says : 

Greensburc,  Pa., 
September  29,  1969. 
Congressman  John  H.  Dent, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  John  Dent:  We  ur- 
gently request  that  you  use  all  the  influence 
at  your  dlspoeal  to  urge  Congress  not  to 
allow  the  reduction  of  tariff  on  sheet  glass 
being  Imported  into  the  United  States.  Need- 
less to  say  thousands  of  workers  and  busi- 
ness men  In  Pennsylvania  will  be  faced  with 
economic  chaos,  if  the  sheet  glass  Industry 
is  allowed  to  be  scratched  off  as  expendable. 
Lower  tariffs  will  result  in  the  complete  loss 
on  an  entire  American  Industry  and  bring 
about  the  chaos. 

Respectfully  yours. 
Glass     Cctttebs     League     op     America, 
Local  No.  10,  jEAjfNETrx,  Pa. 

This  happens  to  come  from  my  own 
hometown.  And  there  is  another  one  from 
another  town  in  my  district  from  the 
mayor,  in  which  the  two  last  remaining 
glass  plants  in  Pennsylvania  are  now 
working  part  time.  One  plant  is  not 
working  at  all.  It  seems  to  me  all  they 


are  doing  is  cutting  glass  that  I  am 
suspicious  might  be  coming  from  foreign 
countries. 

I  can  talk  about  this  problem,  and  I 
could  go  into  the  economics  where  they 
say  that  competition  msJces  Jobs,  It 
creates  an  incentive  to  automation,  auto- 
mation creates  jobs. 

Let  me  take  coal.  Coal  was  the  life- 
blood  of  my  community.  At  one  time  we 
had  500,000  coal  miners — 500,000 — and 
we  started  to  bring  in  cheap  residual 
oils,  waste  oils  from  the  oil  producing 
countries.  At  that  time  they  had  not 
been  able  to  refine  oil  down  to  get  as 
many  gallons  of  gasoline,  and  gasoline 
was  the  money  product,  so  they  had  lots 
of  waste  oil.  So  they  shipped  that  into 
this  country  in  the  ships,  they  brought 
it  over  here  and  sent  it  out.  and  sold  it 
at  any  price  whatsoever.  And  they  re- 
duced the  price  of  B.t.u.'s  of  heat  to  such 
a  point  that  the  coal  industry  could  not 
possibly  compete. 

Now.  let  us  see  what  it  takes  to  compete 
with  cheap  products.  The  coal  industry 
now  is  producing  the  cheapest  B.t.u.'s  of 
heat  in  the  world,  but  it  is  doing  it  at  the 
loss  of  over  365.000  jobs. 

In  order  to  meet  the  competition  from 
foreign  countries,  we  had  to  create  the 
greatest  mechanized  industry  in  the 
whole  world  in  the  coal  industry. 

So  we  lost  365.000  jobs  and  only  135,000 
coal  miners  are  left  in  the  United  States 
producing  50  percent  more  coal  than 
500,000  did. 

That  is  exactly  what  is  happening  in 
steel.  That  is  what  is  going  to  happen  in 
every  industrj'  in  this  country.  We  have 
cheapened  the  quality  of  everything  we 
sell  to  the  American  people  because  we 
cannot  compete  wagewise  and  we  carmot 
put  the  labor  into  it  to  make  it  good — 
and  it  takes  labor  to  make  things  good. 
We  cannot  do  it  and  therefore  we  are 
cheapening  the  quality  while  these  low- 
wage  countries  are  increasing  the  quality 
of  everj'thing  they  sell. 

I  saw  an  advertisement  last  night.  It 
was  a  Volkswagen  advertisement.  It 
showed  where  an  automobile,  a  Volks- 
wagen that  was  bought  about  6  years  ago 
at  $1,800  was  selling  today  in  the  second- 
hand market  for  $1,200,  while  an  Ameri- 
can car  in  the  samie  situation  was  only 
bringing  $600.  Why?  Because  we  have 
had  to  cheapen  our  labor  that  we  put 
into  our  product  and  we  have  cut  out 
our  quality  in  the  product. 

We  are  doing  it  in  shoes.  Let  me  tell 
you  about  shoes. 

Let  me  read  this  information  for  you: 
Fact  Sheet  on  Leather  and  Vinti,  Footweab 

1.  Footwear  Imports  are  Increasing  at  an 
alarming  rate,  while  exports  are  insignificant. 


Imports 

E«ports 

Year 

Pairs      F.o.b.  value 

Pairs     Fob.  value 

1955.. 

I960.. 
1965.. 
1968.. 

7,810,000    J13.571,000 

26,617.000      53,257,000 

87,632.000     118.478.000 

175,438,000    328,543,000 

4.639.532    $14,362,113 

3.244,31J        9,399.731 

2.491,038        7.829.566 

'2,417,299      '8,076,142 

1  Estimate. 

2.  Growth  of  domestic  footwear  manufac- 
turing has  been  almost  halted  by  Imports. 
U.S.  footwear  production  for  the  first  four 
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months  of  1969  Is  off  9.5 '"r.  Output  for  1969 
Is  now  estimated  at  595  million  pairs,  or  only 
10  million  pairs  more  than  In  1955. 

3.  Footwear  Imports  for  1975  have  been 
projected  to  reach  468  million  pairs. 

A.  This  would  be  48"  of  an  estimated  con- 
sumption of  987  million  pairs  of  footwear  In 
1975. 

B.  This  would  amount  to  OCv-  of  an  esti- 
mated domestic  production  of  519  million 
pairs  of  footwear  In  1975 

4.  The  Imbalance  In  footwear  trade  Is 
caused  mainly  by  the  wide  wage  differen- 
tial existing  between  the  U.S.  footwear  In- 
dustry and  those  in  foreign  countries.  Aver- 
age hourly  labor  costs  for  1968  Including 
fringe  benefits  are  estimated  as  follows:  U.S.. 
$2.62:  Italy,  $1.04;  Japan.  58  cents;  and 
Spain,  56  cents. 

5.  Footwear  Imports  mean  a  growing  loss  of 
Job  opportunities  In  the  U.S.  footwear  manu- 
facturing Industry  In  1968,  64,200  Job  op- 
portunities were  lost  because  of  footwear 
Imports.  By  1970.  imports  are  expected  to 
eliminate  80.500  Job  opportunities;  and  by 
1975,  they  could  mean  a  loss  of  168,600  Job 
opportunities  m  footwear  manufacturing. 

6.  The  U.S.  footwear  manufacturing  indus- 
try employs  many  unskilled  workers  from 
groups  where  unemployment  is  greatest. 
With  a*  decline  in  domestic  production  and 
emplo\Tnent  as  imports  grow,  the  industry 
will  offer  no  opportunities  for  Jobs  as  critical 
unemployment  problems  mount. 

7  Steel  and  cotton  already  have  voluntary 
bilateral  quotas  Wool  apparel  and  man- 
mades  have  been  promised  voluntary  quotas 
by  President  Nixon.  We  understand  and  sup- 
port the  appeals  of  the  steel  and  textile  In- 
dustries for  Import  relief  The  need  for  Im- 
port relief  in  the  footwear  industry  is  no 
less  pressing. 
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Growth 


Net  profit  after 

taxes  to  riel  sales 

(percent) 


Market  penetration- 
Imports  as  a  percentage  ot 
apparent  domestic  supply 


Commodity 


1958 


1968 


Percent 
increase 


1958 


1968 


1961 


1966 


196S 


Gross  national  product  > 2J447.3         iftSOJ        +92  4 

Total  industrial  products' »93.7  '165  3        +76  4 

SteeM 187.8  M34.6       +53.3 

Textile  mill  products' 194.3  ^151.3       +60.4 

Wool  products.- _ 

Cotton  products Ill""'"" 

Mmmade-fiber  products'..  

Apparef  and  related  products" »95.3       « 149.9 +57.3' 

Wool  apparel 

Cotton  apparel ] 

Manmade-fiber  apparel 

Manmade  fibers'... «89.6  '365.6      +307  4' 

Alltootwear» "587.1       i»u645.9        +10  0 

Shoes  wcept  slippers  » "516.5  '"539.0  +4.4 


4.2 
5.4 
1.6 


5.0 
4.5 
3.1 


3,8 


3.0 


10.9 


•16. 7 


1.0 


2.4 


13.3 
4.7 
1.5 


21.6 
10.0 
3.5 


25,'. 
10.1 

4.3 


"2.1 
(») 


•4.8 
"3.2 


3.9- 
3.2 
.8 
5.9 
7.6 
C) 


8.5 
6.2 
2.7 
9.0 
13,1 
<») 


'7,5 
'8., 
'4.4 
>  11 
21  ; 

(M 


I  Economic  Report  to  the  President,  January  1969. 

-  In  lillions. 

'  Indexes 

<  Suntey  ol  Current  Business. 

1  NFWA  estimates  based  on  US.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  U.S.  Departkient  of  Commerce  official  statistics 

'  Fedtial  Reserve  Board 

'  Includes  continuous  twisted,  but  not  untwisted  filaments  US  Department  ol  Commerce  excludes  the  latter  to  assure  com- 
parabilily  with  cotton  and  wool  products  which  contain  yarn,  fabrics,  and  apparel  II  the  untwisted  filaments  were  included  in  man- 
made  products,  import  penetration  figures  would  be  somewhat  higher 

•  Average  based  on  financial  statements  ol  Allied  Chemical  Corp .  Celanes*  Corp    and  Monsanto  Co 

■  Current  Industrial  Reports.  "Shoes  and  Slippers,"  U,S.  Department  of  Commerce 

"'  Millions  ol  pairs. 

"  15.000.000  more  pairs  were  produced  in  1968  than  shipped  to  customers. 

1-  NFIHA  survey  of  125  representative  footwear  manufacturers, 

'1  Preliminary 


I  do  not  know  what  is  happening  in 
the  rest  of  the  United  States,  but  in  my 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  is  the  larg- 
est shoe  manufacturing  State  in  the 
Union,  we  have  lost  35  percent  of  all  the 
employees  who  ever  worked  in  a  shoe  fac- 
tory and  it  is  coming  to  a  point  where 
we  have  a  population  of  200  million 
people   and   we   now   have   less   people 


working  in  the  shoe  industry  than  when 
we  had  50  million  Americans, 

If  you  think  that  with  this  kind  of 
trade  policy  this  country  can  possibly 
survive,  let  me  read  you  this.  This  show.s 
the  difference  between  hourly  wages  in 
the  Anierican  steel  industry  and  other 
countries: 


DISPARITY  BETWEEN  HOURLY  EMPLOYMENT  CCSfS  IN  AMERICAN  STEEL  INDUSTRY  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRIES  OFi  SELECTED  COUNTRIES  ABROAD 

[Wage  employees  only) 


Yrar 


United  West 

States    Germany 


Disparity, 
U,S.,W,G. 


Belgium 


Disparity, 

U.S.,' 

Belgium 


1967; K76 

1966  J.  4.63 

1965.         .  4,48 

1964  4.36 

1963 4.25 

1962 4.16 

1%1.   3.99 

1960          ..  3.82 

1959 3.80 

1958 3.51 

1957.  3.22 

1956.  2.95 

1955    .  2. 72 

1954_ 2.51 

1953 2.45 

1952 2.32 


$1.97 

1.91 

1.81 

1.68 

1.59 

1.51 

1.37 

1.21 

1.12 

1.06 

1,01 

,90 

,83 

,75 

.72 

,69 


$2.79 
2.72 
2.67 
2.68 
2.66 
2.65 
2.62 
2.61 
2.68 
2.45 
2.21 
2.05 
1.89 
1.76 
1.73 
1.63 


$2.12 
1.99 
1.83 
1.62 
1.45 
1.33 
1.26 
1.22 
1.13 


$2.64 
2.64 
2.65 
2.74 
2,80 
2.83 
2.73 
2.60 
2.67 
2.42 
2,14 
1.97 
1.83 
1.68 
1.64 
1.50 


Disparity. 

U.S./ 

France  France 


Italy 


Disparity, 
U,S.,ltaly 


Luxem- 
bourg 


Disparity, 
U.S,/Lux, 


Nether- 
lands 


Disparity, 
U.S./Neth. 


Japan  > 


Disparity, 
U.S.Jap.' 


$1.65 

1.56 

1.48 

1.40 

1.30 

1.2! 

1.11 

,99 

.91 

,85 

,86 

,96 

.85 

.75 

.73 

.72 


$3.11 
3.07 
3.00 
3.08 
2.95 
2.95 
2.88 
2.83 
2.89 
2.66 
2,36 
1,99 
1.87 
1.76 
1.72 
1.60 


$1.83 
1,69 
1.61 
1.58 
1.43 
1.21 
1.04 
.98 
.90 
.86 
.80 
.79 
.70 
.68 
.65 
.64 


$2.93 
2.94 
2.87 
2.90 
2.82 
2.95 
2.95 
2.84 
2.90 
2.65 
2.42 
2.16 
2.02 
1.83 
1.80 
1.68 


$2.11 
2.06 
1.95 
1.72 
1.62 
1.49 
1.47 
1.41 
1.31 
1.32 
1.28 
1.15 
1.02 
.95 
.95 
.98 


$2.65 
2.  £7 
2.53 
2.76 
2.83 
2.«7 
2.62 
2.11 
2.49 
2.  9 
1.14 
1.  0 
1.  0 
1.  6 
1.  0 
1.  4 


$2.33 
2.15 
1.96 
1.76 
1.58 
1.47 
1.40 
1.08 
.95 
.94 
.90 
.82 
.74 
.63 
.57 
.53 


$2.43 
2.48 
2.52 
2.72 
2.67 
2,69 
2,59 
2.74 
2.85 
2.57 
2.32 
2.13 
1.98 
1.88 
1.B8 
1.79 


$1.22 
1.08 
.97 
.88 
.80 
,74 
.68 
.62 
.57 
,54 
.54 
.48 
.43 
.41 
.38 
.35 


$3,54 


2.68 
2.47 
2.29 

2.10 
2.07 
1.97 


I  Estimated  by  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 

- 1%7  data  lor  European  countries  from  Siderurgie  (ECSC),  1968— No.  6. 

3  1966  data  now  available  from  Siderurgie  (ECSC),  1%7— No  6. 


Note:  Amounts  in  U.S  currency. 

Source:  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  and  industry 
estimates.  Iron  Age,  Apr.  6,  !%7. 


You  can  see  from  those  figiLres  that  the 
wages  in  1952  in  the  U.S.  steel  industry 
was  $2.32  an  hour,  in  West  Germany 
$.69  an  hour,  and  in  Japan  $.35, 

Today  the  U.S.  steelworker  makes  an 
average  wage  of  $4.76  an  hour,  in  West 
Germany  they  make  $1.97  an  hour,  and 
in  Japan  $1.22  an  hour. 

In  Japan  they  have  the  most  modem 
type  of  steel  mills  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  They  were  ahead  of  us  in  the 
BOF  plants  and  we  are  just  now  trying 
to  catch  up  with  the  BOP  plants.  The 
government  there  allows  them  to  amor- 
tize their  plants  and  they  allow  a  full 
amortization  of  the  plants  before  they 
pay  a  cent  of  taxes.  When  an  American 
company  builds  a  new  steel  plant,  they 
have  to  amortize  it  over  a  30-year  period. 


By  that  time  the  plant  is  antiquated  and 
so  old  that  they  cannot  keep  up  with 
modern  production  methods.  But  they 
.say,  •You  can  modernize  your  equipment 
and  you  can  compete," 

But  by  the  time  they  do  modernize  and 
are  able  to  compete,  you  will  have  no 
steehvorkers. 

Let  me  E>oint  this  out  to  you  with  ref- 
erence to  the  exchange  in  steel. 

Last  year  the  difference  between  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  steel  cost  the  United 
States  147,000  steelworkers'  jobs. 

Steel  is  landed  in  the  United  States 
from  Europe  for  $25  less  a  ton  and  from 
Japan  for  $40  less  a  ton  and  from  Italy 
at  $35  less  per  ton. 

What  are  we  trying  to  get  to?  A  whole 
Nation  where  no  one  works  and  where 


everybody  lives  on  relief  and  we  have  to 
depend  upon  foreign  countries  for  our 
clothes,  shoes,  sustenance,  and  foods. 
The  day  will  come  when  we  will  even 
have  to  buy  coffins  from  foreign  coun- 
tries because  we  will  not  have  enough 
cai-penters  here  to  build  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mi-.  Dent  I  for  the  presentation  he 
is  making  with  reference  to  this  problem. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  completely 
in  what  he  has  said. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  has  seen  the 
publicity  attending  the  purchase  of — I 
do  not  know  how  many  millions  of  dollars 
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of  pipe  from  Japan  for  this  pipeline  to 
be  installed  in  Alaska  to  move  the  oil  in 
Alaska.  I  have  forgotten  how  many  mil- 
lion dollars  some  American  company  is 
spending  with  the  Japanese  for  that  pipe. 

Earlier  the  gentleman  mentioned  the 
Latin-.\merican  Common  Market,  what 
we  are  expected  to  do.  and  we  have  had 
the  subject  up  In  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  What  we  are  expected  to  do 
is  to  organize  and,  above  all  else,  to 
fmance  the  Common  Market  in  Latin 
.America,  But.  of  course,  we  are  not  to 
be  members  of  the  Common  Market, 
That  may  be  an  awfully  Rood  thing.  I  do 
not  know  as  to  that  part  of  It, 

But  what  we  are  being  called  upon  to 
do  is  to  finance  the  establishment  of  the 
Common  Market  in  Latin  America, 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr,  DENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Irom  Iowa  very  kindly. 

At  this  time  I  am  going  to  relinquish 
the  floor  to  the  rest  of  my  colleagues. 
But,  first,  I  should  like  to  read  these  fig- 
ures to  you  to  establish  in  your  minds 
the  lies  being  told  to  the  American  peo- 
ple by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
the  lies  that  have  been  told  over  the 
years,  to  the  point  at  which  it  demands 
and  should  have  an  investigation  by  the 
Congress, 

For  example.  U.S,  imports  from  Japan 
in  Iron  and  steel  in  1968  were  $812,112,- 
000,  We  exported  at  the  same  time  $4 
million  worth  to  Japan, 

In  machinery  and  transport  equipment 
wc  imported  from  Japan  $1,220,000,000 
worth  of  products,  and  we  exported  to 
Japan  $636  million. 

In  miscellaneous  manufactured  arti- 
cles we  imported  from  Japan  S885.892.- 
000  worth,  and  we  exported  to  Japan 
5143,152,000, 

We  exported  $79,000  worth  of  shoes 
and  imported  $228  million  worth. 

I  can  say  to  you  Members  of  Congress 
that,  if  that  is  the  way  we  are  going  to 
do  business,  someone  will  go  broke,  and 
it  will  not  be  Japan. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rep- 
resent a  district  in  the  heart  of  the 
Pennsylvania  steelmaking  industry' — the 
Men  Valley  of  the  20th  Congressional 
District, 

Steel  is  something  we  practically  live 
and  die  by.  The  steel  market  is  our  eco- 
nomic weather  barometer.  When  it  is 
good,  times  are.  But  the  slightest  slump 
in  the  market  causes  tremors  in  nearly 
every  home.  Family  belts  are  tightened 
just  in  anticipation  of  something  worse 
to  come. 

The  importation  of  .steel  products  has 
touched  off  more  than  one  such  tremor. 
The  latest  incident  occurred  during  the 
summer  recess.  Word  was  spread  one  of 
our  major  plants  faced  a  fall  shutdown 
and  the  effect  of  steel  imports  on  the 
domestic  market  was  cited  as  the  rea- 
■son. 

Local  labor  leaders  became  alarmed 
and  contacted  me.  demanding  some  ac- 
tion be  taken  to  curb  this  threat  to  their 
livelihood.  I  was  able  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  chaii-man  of  the  General  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  John  H,  Dent,  and  a 
meeting  was  held  with  the  steelworkers 
shortly  after  the  Congress  reconvened, 

I  wisli  I  could  report  it  produced  con- 


crete results,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  it  did  not. 
We  could  offer  the  labor  leaders  little 
encouragement  because  we  are  bound  by 
the  wait-and-see  attitude  adopted  by 
our  State  Department  early  this  year 
when  it  entered  into  voluntary*  arrange- 
ments with  several  foreign  steel  pro- 
ducers. 

This  arrangement^ — and  I  emphasize 
the  fact  foreign  producers  are  not  bound 
by  any  agreement — was  conceived  after 
a  number  of  bills  were  introduced  in  the 
House  placing  quotas  on  foreign  prod- 
ucts. Members  of  the  House  were  de- 
manding such  action  because  steel  im- 
ports had  grown  from  11,5  million  tons 
in  1967  to  18  million  tons  in  1968. 

Under  the  State  Department's  volun- 
tary arrangements,  steel  imports  are  to 
be  held  to  approximately  14  million  tons 
this  year.  But  we  will  have  to  wait  until 
next  year  to  see  if  the  foreign  producers 
honored  their  word. 

Since  this  arrangement  is  temporary — 
a  3 -year  experiment — and  because  it  is 
the  first  year  it  has  been  tried,  I  would 
expect  the  foreign  manufacturers  to 
stay  within  their  limits  in  1969,  But  14 
million  tons  of  steel  is  still  a  lot  of  steel, 
no  matter  how  it  is  stacked. 

Two  of  the  major  suppliers — Japan 
and  the  European  coal  and  steel  com- 
munitj' — manufacture  about  80  percent 
of  the  total  steel  imported  into  the 
United  States,  They  have  expressed  their 
intention  to  limit  their  exports  to  5.75 
million  tons  each  this  year.  The  remain- 
ing 20  percent  of  the  import  total  is  sup- 
plied by  countries  which  have  not  en- 
tered into  the  voluntary  limitation  plan. 

These  volimtaiT  arrangements,  I  again 
rep>eat,  are  not  binding  agreements.  They 
are  only  statements  of  intent.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  adherence  to  the  limits 
rests  with  Japan  and  the  European  coal 
and  steel  community, 

I  contend.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  puts  the 
United  States  in  the  vulnerable  position 
of  having  to  rely  upon  the  word  of  for- 
eign producers  at  a  great  economic  risk 
to  our  citizens.  I  question  the  value  of 
these  voluntary-  limitations  and  firmly 
believe  they  were  developed  as  a  means 
of  forestalling  quota  legislation  in  the 
Congress. 

Japan  and  the  European  coal  and  steel 
community  have  expressed  their  inten- 
tion not  to  change  the  product  mix  too 
greatly.  Nevertheless,  the  possibility 
arises  higher  priced  products  will  be  ex- 
ported to  this  countrj,',  resulting  in  a 
higher  dollar  volume  although  the  pro- 
ducers remain  within  their  self-imposed 
tonnage  quotas. 

These  volimtar>'  quotas  could  t>e  cir- 
cumvented by  diverting  exported  steel 
through  countries  which  have  not  en- 
tered into  the  limitation  plan.  In  fact, 
these  "nonagreeable"  nations  could  take 
advantage  of  all  the  '.olimtarj-  partici- 
pants and  cut  themselves  a  larger  slice 
of  the  U.S.  domestic  market  pie, 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  fears  may  be  un- 
founded but  certainly  the  facts  which 
created  them  are  not.  Let  us  take  a  look 
at  some  of  the  factors  which  have  con- 
verted this  Nation  from  a  great  steel  ex- 
porter to  an  even  greater  importer. 

First,  the  availability  of  steelmaking 
facilities   in   foreign   cotmtries   has   in- 


creased in  recent  years.  Second,  the  pro- 
duction costs  in  many  of  those  countries 
are  far  below  the  United  States,  The 
labor  cost  in  the  United  States  is  about 
$59  per  ton.  Compare  this  to  $29  per  ton 
in  Western  Europe  and  only  $18  per  ton 
in  Japan, 

Also,  several  foreign  producers  pronde 
their  steel  manufacturers  with  incen- 
tives, such  as  governmental  subsidies  or 
tax  breaks,  and  at  the  same  time  protect 
their  own  domestic  market. 

In  1957,  this  Nation  exported  5,3  mil- 
lion tons  of  steel  and  imported  only  1,2 
million  tons.  Just  10  years  later  the  pic- 
lure  had  changed  drastically.  In  1967, 
America  exported  1,7  million  tons  and 
imported  11,5  million  tons.  That  figure 
went  by  the  boards  last  year  when  a 
record  18  million  tons  of  ."^teel  came  into 
this  countrj-  from  foreign  markets. 

Here  is  another  interesting  and  dis- 
turbing statistic.  Since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  the  U.S.  share  of  world  steel  pro- 
duction dropped  from  61  to  26  percent. 
Wliat  about  our  competitors  in  this 
market?  Japan  increased  its  share  ten- 
fold, Italy  tripled  its,  and  Russia  doubled 
its. 

What  does  that  mean  in  dollars  and 
cents?  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1967,  this  Nation 
lost  $2  billion  in  foreign  sales  and  $122 
miUion  in  tax  dollars.  To  Pennsylvanians, 
it  meant  a  loss  of  $412  million  in  sales 
and  $29  million  in  badly  needed  tax 
dollars. 

I  do  not  mean  imports  should  be  re- 
duced to  zero,  which  is  what  the  above 
figures  are  based  upon,  Tliey  cannot  be. 
But  neither  can  they  be  permitted  to 
increase  uncontrollably,  glutting  our 
domestic  market  and  creating  adverse 
economical  conditions  on  the  Nation  and 
its  steelworkers. 

Steel  imports  must  be  curbed,  I  am 
not  content  with  voluntary  arrangements 
which  can  be  circumvented  by  various 
trade  tricks  and  trade  routes,  I  want 
more  positive  assurance  the  jobs  of  the 
Nations  steelworkers  will  receive  the 
protection  they  deserve  against  the  flood 
of  foreign  products. 

Mr.  FISHER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
stood  on  this  floor  many  times  to  opjiose 
the  trade  policy  of  the  past  30  years. 
Many  voices  were  raised  against  the 
eagerness  of  the  State  Department  to 
dismantle  our  tariff  and  to  expose  otir 
industries  to  import  comi^etition.  Tlie 
theoiT  was  that  we  could  readily  com- 
I^ete  with  the  low  wages  prevailing 
abroad  because  we  were  so  much  more 
productive  in  our  factories  and  on  our 
farms  than  our  foreign  competitors.  We 
could  easily  compete  because  we  were 
technologically  so  far  ahead  of  our  rivals 
across  the  seas. 

We  could  pay  much  higher  wages  and 
ye:  come  out  with  lower  unit  costs  be- 
cause our  workers,  operating  modem 
machinery,  could  produce  much  more 
per  hour  than  the  workers  in  Europe  and 
the  Far  East.  To  a  degree  this  was  true; 
at  least  in  a  number  of  instances.  We 
had  no  trouble  competing  in  steel,  in 
textiles,  in  automobiles,  sewing  ma- 
chines, footwear,  oil  and  many  other 
items  because  we  led  the  rest  of  world 
in  mass  i>roduction  and  the  use  of  the 
assembly  line. 
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Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  that  is 
changed.  We  no  longer  enjoy  the  own- 
fortable  lead  in  productivity  that  we  did 
a  generation  ago.  We  can  no  longer  pay 
wages  from  three  to  five  or  10  times  as 
high  as  our  competitors  and  still  depend 
on  our  productivity  lead  to  assure  our 
ability  to  compete. 

No.  Mr.  Speaker,  times  have  changed, 
as  we  hear  so  frequently.  Other  countries 
have  seized  on  our  technological  won- 
ders and  they  have  installed  the  most 
modem  machinery  and  equipment.  No 
longer  are  the  production  line  and  mass 
production     an     American     monopoly. 
These  have  been  embraced  by  the  other 
Industrial  nations,  so  that  their  produc- 
tivity per  man-hour  no  longer  lags  so  far 
behind  ours.  This  fact  has  put  an  In- 
creasing number  of  our  industries  on  the 
offensive,  and  many  of  them  have  seen 
imports  talcing  an  ever  deepening  bite  of 
our  market.  Only   recently  imports  of 
lamb  have  leaped  skyward;  also  imports 
of  man-made  fibers  and  textiles.  Steel 
and   automobile  imports,   and  of  foot- 
wear, to  mention  only  a  few,  have  bro- 
ken through  the  now  virtually  nonexist- 
ent   iMwriers     and    have    captured     a 
growing  share  of  our  market. 

We  now  have  little  left  in  the  way  of 
a  tariff  that  would  halt  this  heavy  en- 
croachment on  our  market.  Yet  the  prob- 
lem to  which  the  tariff  addressed  itself 
is  still  there;  nor  will  it  go  away. 

In  1962  the  Congress  passed  a  trade 
bill  that  should  never  have  seen  the  light 
of  day.  It  contained  a  provision  for  ad- 
justment assistance  so  that  was  to  come 
to  the  rescue  of  industries  or  even  com- 
panies or  individual  labor  unions  if  they 
should  suffer  from  imports.  In  the  first 
place  the  very  philosophy  that  supported 
the  idea  of  adjustment  assistance  was 
wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  industries  were  to 
move  over  to  make  room  for  more  im- 
ports, as  if  imports  had  some  kind  of 
inherent  virtue  that  shoiild  give  them  the 
right-of-way  over  American  farmers, 
producers,  and  labor.  Our  industries  were 
to  find  new  lines  of  products  if  they 
could  undersell  them  for  no  better  rea- 
son that  their  payment  of  wages  of  a 
level  that  would  be  Ulegal  in  this  coun- 
try. Our  labor  was  to  be  retrained  and 
even  sent  to  other  localiOes  or  regions  if 
they  were  pushed  out  by  imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was.  in  all  good  sense 
a  madness  that  now  seems  strangely 
ridiculous  to  say  the  least.  Why  did  we 
who  helped  the  other  countries  to  higher 
productivity  by  a  number  of  forms  of 
assistance,  also  owe  them,  not  merely  a 
market  but  the  uncontested  right  to  evict 
our  industries  and  displace  them''  This 
was  surely  a  form  of  extremism  that 
looks  very  much  out  of  place  today. 

It  is  to  our  industries  and  their  out- 
put of  commodities  to  which  we  must 
look  to  sustain  our  economy,  and  it  is  to 
them  we  must  look  for  our  tax  base.  What 
a  naive  philosophy  then  that  said  we 
could  erode  these  industries  by  throwing 
their  markets  open  willy-nilly  to  imports 
of  products  that,  were  they  made  in  this 
country,  would  not  be  allowed  to  cross  our 
State  lines. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  has 
let  us  be  thankful,  expired.  In  fact  it 
expired  2  years  ago;  and  I  do  not  know 


anyone  who  laments  its  passing.  Never- 
theless it  left  behind  a  heritage  that  it 
behooves  us  to  examine. 

Our  duties  were  cut  heavily  once  more, 
up  to  50  percent  in  numerous  instances, 
and  about  three-fifths  of  the  reductions 
are  yet  to  be  put  into  effect.  So  far  as 
tariffs  go  we  will  have  moved  over  80 
percent  toward  the  borders  of  free  trade 
since  the  trade  program  was  first 
launched  in  1934. 

Other  countries  did  not  follow  suit; 
but  let  us  not  fool  ourselves:  even  if  they 
had  done  so  our  competitive  weakness 
would  have  prevented  us  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  generosity.  We  are 
priced  high  in  too  many  lines  of  goods  to 
find  a  market  for  them  abroad  if  they 
ai-e  goods  that  are  also  produced  abroad. 
We  still  have  an  advantage  in  a  few 
products,  such  as  machinery,  some  few 
electronic  goods,  aircraft  and  crude 
chemicals,  plastics,  and  so  forth.  In 
nearly  all  else  we  are  lagging  badly. 

This  is  not  a  healthy  situation.  Even 
in  the  case  of  machinery  imports  are 
coming  up  rapidly,  so  that  haven  may 
soon  disappear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  alarmist  to  say 
that  we  owe  it  to  our  country,  its  indus- 
tries and  workers,  to  modify  our  trade 
policy,  and  to  do  it  soon.  The  notion  that 
our  exports  are  not  sprightly  because 
of  our  home  prosperity,  fueled  by  a  war 
economy,  will  not  bear  analysis.  Several 
other  countries;  namely,  Japan,  West 
Germany.  Canada,  and  Italy  have  also 
experienced  an  era  of  expansion  and 
prosperity  but  their  exports  had-e  not 
faltered  like  ours.  Why  shoura  they 
when  their  wage  levels  together  with 
their  productivity  assure  them  of  a  suf- 
ficient competitive  advantage  to  pene- 
trate, hold  and  expand  their  foreign 
markets? 

Because  of  our  having  been  wed  to 
the  supposed  attractions  of  free  trade  our 
eyes  have  been  welded  shut  against  the 
developmg  competitive  realities  of  recent 
years.  It  is  time  we  pried  these  eyes  open 
once  more  so  that  reality  can  be  seen  it  its 
true  form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
legislation  proposed  here  today,  the  fair 
mternational  trade  bill,  which  I  am 
happy  to  join  in  introducing,  will,  if  en- 
acted, meet  the  needs  of  our  industries 
and  agriculture  without  relinquishing 
such  good  as  may  have  come  from  the 
trade  program.  I  do  not  say  that  it  was 
wholly  bad.  I  say  only  that  it  was  in- 
temperate and  did  not  sufficiently  take 
mto  account  the  developing  competitive 
realities  by  which  we  are  now  beset. 

I  hope  that  the  concept  and  the  prac- 
tice of  establishing  flexible  ceilings  over 
imports  that  would  otherwise  cause  un- 
told damage  will  be  adopted.  I  commend 
It  to  this  House. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
GRAY).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr 
SiKES)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  long 
felt  that  our  foreign  trade  poUcy  needs 
a  thorough  reexamination  and  redirec- 


tion if  it  Is  to  help  America's  industry 
and  agriculture  rather  than  to  place 
them  increasingly  in  jeopardy. 

We  have  basked  too  long  in  the  sun- 
shine generated  by  cheerful  official  re- 
ports on  our  foreign  trade.  For  years  we 
have  been  led  to  beUeve  that  all  was  well 
on  the  trade  front,  that  we  were  selling 
abroad  much  more  than  we  were  import- 
ing and  that  this  fact  should  lay  to  resi 
the  complaints  about  rising  imports. 

To  those  who  said  we  had  priced  our- 
selves out  of  foreign  market;;  the  re- 
sponse was  that  such  a  fear  was  without 
foundation.  That  we  were  fully  competi- 
tive abroad  was  amply  demonstrated  by 
our  handsome  export  surplus. 

Even  today  official  reports  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  continue  to  tell 
us  that  we  are  still  rurming  an  annual 
surplus,  although  a  few  monthly  deficits 
have  been  reported  in  the  past  year  and 
a  half.  Actually.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  deficit 
so  far  as  competitive  commercial  trade 
IS  concerned,  is  now  measured  in  the 
billions  of  dollars,  ranging  from  $3  to  $6 
billion,  depending  on  the  basis  of  calcu- 
laUon.  This  is  quite  different  from  the 
claim  of  a  continuing  surplus,  even  if 
greatly  shrunk. 

If  we  simply  subtract  the  shipments 
that  we  make  under  foreign  aid  and 
similar  programs,  which  are  paid  for  in 
whole  or  in  good  part  by  our  taxpayers 
the  deficit  in  1968  and  this  year  will  be 
m   the  magnitude  of  about   $3   billion 
This  simply  means  that  we  are  import- 
mg  about  $3  billion  more  in  the  form  of 
actual  imports  that  compete  in  our  mar- 
ketplace than  we  export  in  goods  that 
make  their  way  abroad  because  they  are 
competitive  in  foreign  markets   We  en- 
joy a  surplus  only  if  we  include  as  exports 
the  goods  that  move  under  Government 
programs  in  the  form  of  grants  in  aid 
subsidies  and  sales  for  foreign  currencies' 
The  latter  are  in  the  main  goods  that  we 
would  not  sell  abroad  if  we  charged  the 
regular   going  market   price   for   them. 
Therefore   the   volume   we  ship    under 
these  programs  does  not  reflect  our  com- 
petitive power,  and  should  not  be  re- 
ported as  regular  exports  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Yet  they  are  so  re- 
ported by  that  Department.  This  repre- 
sents a  distortion  of  our  competitive  po- 
sition in  the  world. 

Further.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  should 
value  our  imports  on  the  basis  of  what 
they  actually  cost  us,  as  nearly  all  others 
of  the  large  trading  nations  do.  rather 
than  on  their  foreign  value,  as  we  do 
the  cost  of  imports  would  be  at  least  10 
percent  higher  than  they  are  shown  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  reports  On 
the  basis  of  a  Uttle  over  $30  billion  of  im- 
ports in  1968,  the  total  value  would  be 
some  $3  billion  higher  than  our  official 
trade  statistics  show  them.  Thus  would 
our  deficit  be  swelled  from  the  $3  billion 
already  mentioned  to  about  $6  billion 
This  is  the  true  measure  of  our  com- 
petitive standing  in  the  worid:  but  these 
bare  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole  story 
It  is  worse  yet.  The  sharp  rise  in  imports 
of  the  past  few  years  has  come  largely 
in  the  form  of  manufactured  goods  espe- 
cially consumer  goods. 

This  rise  has  gravitated  toward  the 
goods  that  incorporate  the  full  comple- 
ment of  labor  as  contrasted  with  raw 
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materials,  which  have  the  least  amount 
of  labor  applied  to  them.  For  example, 
our  imports  of  crude  materials,  inedible, 
except  fuels,  increased  only  from  $2.75 
billion  in  1960  to  $3.35  billion  in  1968. 
Tliis  was  an  increase  of  21.8  percent. 

There  was  not  so  much  advantage  in 
importing  these  goods  because  they  con- 
tained only  one  or  two  steps  of  cheap 
labor  in  their  production.  Foreign  goods 
offer  a  better  bargain  the  greater  the 
number  of  stages  of  production  through 
which  they  pass.  Semiprocessed  goods 
contain  more  cheap  labor  than  the  raw 
materials.  Finished  manufacturers  con- 
tain yet  more  cheap  labor  and  would 
therefore  be  expected  to  offer  the  best 
bargain  to  us. 

It  is  not  surprising,  for  this  reason,  to 
find  that  imports  of  finished  goods  in- 
creased much  more  than  imports  of  raw 
materials.  The  low  foreign  wages  create 
a  better  bargain  in  the  form  of  finished 
ioods.  which  incorporate  a  maximum  of 
.-uch  labor. 

Compare  the  rise  in  imports  of  ma- 
chinery and  transport  equipment — in- 
cluding automobiles — with  the  imports 
of  raw  materials  to  which  we  have  just 
r.ow  paid  our  attention,  and  the  contrast 
'.<.  Ul  be  very  striking. 

In  1960  imports  of  machiner>'  and 
iian.sport  equipment  were  $1.46  billion, 
which  happened  to  be  only  a  little  less 
than  half  of  our  imports  of  all  raw  ma- 
terials, just  mentioned.  The  value  rose 
to  $7.99  billion  in  1968.  This  was  more 
than  a  fivefold  increase,  compared  to  a 
J 1 -percent  increase  in  the  imports  of 
raw  materials.  Machinery'  imports,  ex- 
clusive of  transport  equipment,  rose  from 
S724  million  in  1960  to  $3.77  billion  in 
1968.  This  was  also  a  little  more  than  a 
fivefold  increase. 

Other  manufactured  goods"  also  made 
a  spectacular  rise.  They  went  from  im- 
ports of  $4.75  billion  in  1960  to  SI  1.50 
billion  in  1968.  Among  these  goods,  tex- 
tiles and  clothing  registered  strong  rises. 
Textile  imports  rose  $400  million  during 
this  period,  and  clothing  rose  by  $550  mil- 
lion. Footwear  imports  more  than  dou- 
bled. Iron  and  steel  imports  rose  over 
fourfold. 

I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  too  long  on 
.natistics,  but  the  trend  of  import  and 
export  statistics  does  tell  a  dramatic 
story.  Anyone  interested  may  turn  to 
tables  1212  and  1213  in  the  1969  Statisti- 
cal Abstract  of  the  United  States,  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

With  the  exception  of  machinery'  and 
transport  equipment,  chemicals,  and  a 
few  sophisticated  items  such  as  com- 
puters, our  exports  of  manufactured 
-oods  do  not  make  very  cheerful  reading. 

True,  our  exports  of  machinery  and 
transport  equipment  doubled  from  1960 
to  1968,  but  let  us  recall  that  imports  of 
these  items  increased  over  fivefold.  Our 
machinerj'  exports,  leaving  out  automo- 
biles and  aircraft,  also  doubled;  but  im- 
ports, as  I  have  noted,  increased  five 
times  over.  We  still  export  more  machin- 
ery than  we  import,  but  if  the  trend  con- 
tinues to  run  in  the  same  direction  as  in 
the  years  since  1960  we  will  soon  find 
machinery  imports  exceeding  our  exports. 
We  have  had  a  boom  in  the  exports  of 
electronic  computers.  We  enjoyed  a  nine- 
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fold  increase  in  exports,  but  the  total  was 
still  below  $500  million  in  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  aside  from  the  handful 
of  bright  exceptions,  we  are  in  a  deficit 
position  with  respect  to  most  product 
classifications.  These  include  iron  and 
steel,  automobiles,  textiles  other  than 
clothing,  clothing,  paper  and  manufac- 
tures, rubber  goods,  nonferrous  base 
metals  such  as  copper  and  aluminum, 
typewriters,  sewing  machines,  footwear, 
petroleum,  meat,  consumer  electronic 
goods,  clocks  and  watches,  wood  and 
1  amber,  and  woodpulp.  The  following 
table  will  show  the  imports  and  exports 
of  most  of  these  goods  in  1968: 

1968  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 
I  In  millions  ot  dollars) 


Eiports      Imports 


Deficit 


Paper  msnutaclures 

S4S 

976 

431 

Iron  and  steel  mill  products.. 

M2 

1,%2 

1,380 

Clothing 

176 

855 

679 

Textiles,  other  than  clothing.. 

522 

963 

441 

Nonlerrous  base  metals 

(copper,  aluminum,  etc.),_- 

601 

1.812 

1.211 

Rubber  manufactures 

1S8 

276 

88 

Wood,  shaped  or  simply 

worked  

ISl 

558 

407 

Woodpulp 

255 

432 

177 

Petroleum  and  products 

460 

2.345 

1.885 

Meat  and  preparations 

162 

746 

584 

Sewing  machines  (1966).       _ 

31 

76 

45 

Total  

3,673 

11,001 

7,328 

Aside  from  the  imports  of  manufac- 
tured goods  there  are  some  consumer 
goods  that  have  experienced  a  severe  im- 
pact from  imports.  In  fisheries  over  half 
of  our  market  is  supplied  by  imports.  In 
the  case  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  imports 
are  rising  rapidly,  tomato  imports  in  par- 
ticular, and  strawberry  imports  are  creat- 
ing a  very  serious  problem  for  our  grow- 
ers. 

We  can  readily  see  the  gaunt  ribs  of 
our  lean  competitive  standing  in  the 
world.  The  goods  shown  in  the  table 
above  are  nearly  all  manufactured  goods. 
Imports  in  1968  exceeded  exports  of  these 
goods  by  3  to  1,  even  though  imports  are 
tabulated  on  their  foreign  value  rather 
than  c.i.f . — cost,  insurance  and  freight — 
which  represents  more  nearly  their  real 
cost  to  us. 

Our  deficit  in  these  goods  was  $7.3 
billion  or  twice  as  high  as  our  exports. 

I  ask  you.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  this  not  a 
dismal  picture?  Mind  you.  these  exports 
include  foreign  aid  and  similar  govern- 
mentally  assisted  exports. 

To  say  that  this  record  is  balanced  by 
our  high  exports  of  machinery  and 
chemical  materials,  and  a  very  few  other 
items,  is  to  close  our  eyes  to  a  very  seri- 
ous situation. 

There  have  been  those  who  have 
pointed  to  our  agricultural  exports  as 
another  redeeming  feature.  Let  us  take  a 
glance  at  this  claim. 

Five  years  ago,  that  is,  in  1964.  our  ag- 
ricultural exports  were  $6.34  billion.  In 
1965  they  fell  to  $6.22  billion,  then 
jumped  to  $6.88  billion  in  1966.  They 
dropped  to  $6.38  billion  in  1967  and  to 
$6.22  billion  in  1968.  This  was  the  same 
level  as  in  1965.  During  this  same  period, 
from  1964  to  1968,  exports  of  all  goods 
increased  from  $26  billion  to  $34  billion 
or  by  30  percent.  Agricultural  exports  de- 
clined slightly. 


Moreover,  agricultural  exports  benefit 
most  of  all  from  AID  shipments,  food  for 
peace,  and  so  forth  Quite  clearly  agri- 
cultural exports  have  been  no  help  in 
recent  years  toward  improving  our  bal- 
ance of  trade.  While  total  exports  gained 
30  percent  our  agricultural  exports  fell 
off. 

Meantime  total  imports  rose  from  $18.7 
billion  in  1964  to  $33.2  billion  in  1968. 
This  was  not  very  far  from  a  50  percent 
increase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  effort  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  conceal  the  true  state  of  our  for- 
eign trade  and  to  keep  from  the  public 
the  fact  that  we  are  competitively  weak. 
in  the  world — indeed,  dangerously  so — 
seems  incredible,  and  yet  every  month 
the  Department  of  Commerce  continues 
to  disseminate  these  misleading  trade 
statistics. 

If  we  are  to  legislate  wisely  Ln  this 
field  we  must  face  the  facts  that  refiect 
the  true  state  of  affairs.  We  are  com- 
petitively weak  simply  because  we  have 
high  costs  of  production  compared  with 
many  other  countries.  It  would  be  sur- 
prising indeed  if  our  exports  should  ex- 
ceed our  imports  tmder  these  circum- 
stances. It  would  also  be  surprising 
under  these  circumstances  if  our  Im- 
ports had  not  grown  more  rapidly  than 
our  exports  in  recent  years. 

It  has  become  commonplace  to  see 
explanations  of  the  more  rapid  rise  of 
imports.  They  say  that  because  of  our 
economic  expansion  in  recent  years  and 
brisk  demand  for  g(X)ds  we  have  sucked 
In  voluminous  imports  while  our  indus- 
tries have  not  had  so  much  Interest  in 
exF>orting.  Yet  such  was  not  the  effect 
produced  in  Japan,  West  Germany,  and 
Italy.  They  too  have  experienced  great 
industrial  expansion.  Why  should  they 
not  have  followed  the  alleged  Ameri- 
can pattern?  To  the  contrary,  they  sold 
more  and  more  abroad  even  as  their  Im- 
ports also  expanded. 

No :  the  answer  is  that  the  prices  these 
countries  were  able  to  quote  to  their  ex- 
port markets  were  attractive  to  those 
markets.  Our  prices  on  the  whole  were 
less  attractive  because  of  our  higher 
costs.  Therefore  these  three  coim tries 
outdid  us  in  export  expwinsion.  Japan 
turned  from  a  net  importer  from  this 
countr>'  to  a  net  exporter  by  over  a  bil- 
lion dollars  in  1968;  and  the  trend  con- 
tinues. 

If  our  prosperity  had  a  dampening  ef- 
fect on  our  exports  why  did  not  prosper- 
ity in  Japan  have  the  same  effect?  In  the 
case  of  West  Germany  the  same  thing 
happened  but  to  a  little  lesser  degree. 
The  same  goes  for  Italy. 

All  these  explanations  and  apologia  are 
diversions  from  the  plain  truth  of  the 
matter.  This  is  that  we  are  competi- 
tively weak.  The  clear  facts  would  be 
overwhelming  if  they  were  permitted  to 
come  out:  but  the  Government  will  not 
permit  this  so  far  as  they  can  control 
it.  The  metropolitan  press,  often  so 
zealous  about  suppressed  public  informa- 


tion, appear  to  be  wholly 
the  facts  of  our  trade  balani 
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ing  the  situation  with  the  least  friction 
or  backfire. 

It  would  simply  lay  the  groundwork  to 
prevent  an  unreasonable  increase  in  im- 
ports in  the  years  ahead. 
How  would  it  do  this? 
It  provides  for  ceilings  to  be  estab- 
lished over  imports  if  in  the  past  10  years 
particular  industries  have  been  injured 
seriously  by  imports  or  threatened  with 
such  injury.  The  bill  itself  lays  down  the 
conditions  that  would  constitute  serious 
injury  and  thus  justify  the  imposition  of 
import  ceilings. 

These  ceilings  would  be  established  one 
by  one  and  only  after  public  hearings  by 
the  Tariff  Commission,  upon  application 
made  by  individual  affected  industries  or 
labor  groups.  The  President  would  pro- 
claim the  ceilings  upon  certification  by 
the  Tariff  Commission. 

No  import  quotas  would  be  imposed 
unless  and  until  Imports  should  exceed 
the  established  ceilings  for  a  period  of  6 
months  rimning.  This  means  that  if  the 
countries  exporting  a  particular  product 
to  us  took  care  not  to  breach  the  ceiling 
no  import  quota  would  be  imposed.  Such 
a.  law  has  been  in  effect  with  respect  to 
meat;  and  during  the  5  years  of  its  effec- 
tiveness it  has  not  been  necessary  to  in- 
voke the  import  quota. 

The  ceiling  itself  would  be  established 
as  a  percentage  share  of  domestic  con- 
sumption supplied  by  imports.  This 
might  be  10.  15.  25.  40  percent,  or  what- 
ever the  penetration  has  been  during 
the  most  recent  year  or  the  average  pen- 
etration during  the  3  most  recent  years 
plus   10   percent. 

There  would  therefore  be  little  or  no 
cutback  on  the  attained  level  of  imports. 
Beyond  that,  in  succeeding  years  im- 
ports would  be  allowed  to  expand  in  the 
same  proportion  as  domestic  consump- 
tion. 

The  overall  effect  of  the  legislation 
would  be  to  recognize  the  high  level  of 
imports  attained  in  recent  years  as  some- 
thing we  can  live  with,  unless,  as  in  a 
very  few  instances,  imports  shot  up 
rocket-like  within  the  past  year  or  two. 
Even  then  the  ceiling  could  not  cut  back 
to  the  level  of  the  3-year  average.  Ten 
percent  would  be  added  to  that  average. 
Mr.  Speaker,  all  sorts  of  things  will  be 
said  to  the  effect  that  this  legislation 
would  put  imports  into  a  straitjacket. 
That  is  precisely  what  it  is  designed  not 
to  do.  Much  study  and  thought  has  gone 
into  the  shaping  of  this  legislation.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  no  other  na- 
tion has  as  liberal  a  trade  policy  as  this 
bill  would  provide. 

I  think  it  behooves  all  of  us  who  rec- 
ognize the  value  of  trade  but  who  also 
want  to  protect  the  economic  stability  of 
own  own  country  to  support  needed  leg- 
islation of  this  type.  We  have  waited 
about  as  long  as  we  dare  for  administra- 
tive action  to  insure  a  greater  measure 
of  protection  for  American  industry  and 
American  workmen  from  ruinous  foreign 
competition.  It  has  not  t>een  forthcom- 
ing. Now  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  act. 
Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  who  has  so  ably 
discussed  this  matter  earlier. 
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Mr.  BFTTTS  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
There  is  one  item  which  I  do  not  think 
is  in  the  Record  tonight.  I  would  like  to 
ask  this  question  of  the  gentleman:  Is  it 
not  true  that  in  practically  all  our  tariff 
negotiations,  after  tariffs  are  reduced, 
our  competitors  immediately  find  some 
trade  barrier  that  no  one  ever  thought 
of  before  and  apply  it  so  that  it  offsets 
every  advantage  we  had  received  from 
trade  negotiations,  so  far  as  reducing 
tariffs  are  concerned?  Has  that  not  been 
the  case? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Unfortunately,  that  has 
been  happening  in  instance  after  in- 
stance. It  is  an  extremely  unfortunate 
picture.  We  have  not  seemed  to  be  able 
to  show  the  fortitude  and  the  determina- 
tion to  overcome  this  type  of  thing.  It 
certainly  is  one  that  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  should  be  directed 
toward. 

Mr  BETTS  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trend 
of  Imports  in  recent  years  has  borne  out 
what  a  number  of  us  have  been  saying 
during  past  consideration  of  trade  leg- 
islation. We  warned  against  intemper- 
ate tariff  reduction  but  no  one  paid  us 
any  attention. 

Today  the  facts  can  no  longer  be 
hidden.  Even  the  padded  statistics  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  can  no 
longer  conceal  the  brutal  facts.  The  De- 
partment is  reduced  to  preventing  the 
facts  from  looking  as  bad  as  they  really 
are. 

Mr,  Speaker,  as  others  have  noted,  our 
imports  have  increased  over  75  percent 
since  1964— going  from  $18  billion  to 
S33  billion — while  our  exports  moved  up 
only  30  percent,  going  from  $26  billion 
to  S34  billion. 

The  other  coimtries.  the  leading  in- 
dustrial ones,  have  been  overrunning  our 
market  at  will.  Japan.  Canada,  and  West 
Germany  have  turned  their  trade  defi- 
cits with  us  into  fat  surpluses.  Even  our 
present  method  of  presenting  these  trade 
figures  cannot  hide  this  fact. 

Of  course,  what  still  appears  to  be  a 
moderate  surplus  in  our  exports  to  the 
whole  world  is  in  reahty  a  huge  deficit, 
in  the  magnitude  of  $5  or  $6  billion.  That 
this  is  a  serious  matter  is  no  longer  ques- 
tioned; but  what  is  proposed  to  be  done 
about  it  is,  to  use  the  vernacular,  pea- 
nuts. The  State  Department  would  pro- 
pose an  easing  of  the  adjustment  assist- 
ance provisions  of  the  present  law.  This 
easing  would  be  designed  to  make  dying 
less  painful  for  our  industries  and  their 
workers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  why  we  should 
raise  imports  such  a  level  of  priority  over 
our  domestic  industries  that  our  indus- 
tries must  bow  out  and  find  other  fields 
of  production,  and  labor  must  be  pre- 
pared to  be  retrained  and  pull  up  stakes 
to  go  elsewhere  to  find  employment.  I 
ask.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  has  endowed  im- 
ports with  such  an  untouchable  status 
that  our  industries,  farmers,  and  work- 
ers must  bow  before  them  and  say  "After 
you.  your  Majesty"?  Whose  idea  was  this 
in  the  first  place?  Can  anyone  believe 
that  it  came  from  any  source  other  than 
the  State  Department?  In  order  to  make 
their  work  easier  they  want  to  be  able 
to  sell  American  industry  down  the  river. 


This  they  have  been  doing  quite  success- 
fully over  the  years. 

I  join  in  the  introduction  of  legislation 
that  would  take  the  escape  clause  out  of 
the  clutches  of  the  State  Department 
"Oh,"  it  win  be  said,  "the  Stat*  Depart- 
ment is  out  of  it  now.  The  fimction  be- 
longs to  the  President  alone."  Let  me  say 
that  the  influence  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, so  far  as  can  be  observed  from  the 
outside,  has  undergone  no  shrinkage  in 
trade  matters.  It  is  true  we  now  have  an 
ofiBce  known  as  that  of  the  President  .s 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations; but  the  philosophy  of  the  in- 
cumbent. Mr.  Carl  Gilbert,  as  expressed 
freely  in  the  past  on  trade  matters.  Ls 
indistinguishable  from  that  of  the  State 
Department.  Before  his  appointment  lie 
was  the  president  of  the  free-trade 
oriented  Committee  for  a  National  Trade 
Policy. 

The  fair  international  trade  bill,  which 
I  join  in  introducing,  would  put  a  brake 
on  the  competitive  slide  of  many  of  our 
industries  that  have  faced  sharply  rising 
import  competition  from  abroad.  We  can 
hardly  expect  to  have  a  $14  billion  in- 
crease in  imports  in  4  years  without  in- 
flicting great  damage  on  our  industries 
that  produce  these  goods.  If  we  move 
away  from  a  war  economy  we  will  feel 
the  effects  directly  and  immediately. 
Today  there  is  still  some  cushioning,  but 
this  should  not  fool  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  need  not  go  into  the 
mechanics  and  provisions  of  the  bill. 
This  has  already  been  done.  I  do  say 
that  I  give  the  bill  full  support  as  rep- 
resenting a  much-needed  change  from 
what  has  gone  before.  I  urge  its  consid- 
eration and  adoption  by  our  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Con- 
gressman representing  Florida,  a  lead- 
ing producer  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  im- 
pon  trend  of  recent  years.  The  tariff 
on  fruit  and  vegetables  is  very  low  and 
does  little  to  impede  the  rising  import 
trend. 

One  of  the  principal  items  of  concern 
is  tomato  imports  from  Mexico,  which 
coincides  with  our  own  growing  and  har- 
vesting season  in  Florida. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the 
difficulty  our  growers  face,  particularly 
if  we  keep  in  mind  that  wages  in  Mex- 
ico are  about  one-fifth  of  those  paid 
American  farmers,  and  even  less  in  some 
cases.  Mexican  farm  workers  average  a 
little  over  $2  per  10-hour  day. 

No  doubt  we  get  more  production  per 
man-hour  than  is  achieved  in  Mexico, 
but  not  at  such  a  ratio  as  would  be 
necessary  to  offset  the  wage  differen- 
tial. We  would  need  to  have  an  output 
roughly  five  times  higher  than  the  Mex- 
ican production  in  order  to  t>e  able  to 
compete.  Such  a  ratio  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Even  an  output  of  2  to  1  in  favor 
of  our  industrj'  would  not  overcome  the 
difference  in  wages. 

The  outlook  is  therefore  not  encour- 
aging. In  addition.  Mexico  will  no  doubt 
bring  additional  acreage  into  produc- 
tion. Florida  and  other  growing  areas  in 
the  United  States  would  be  left  with 
whatever  market  remained  after  Mexico 
had  sold  its  supply. 
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Fresh  tomato  imports  have  grown 
from  258  million  poimds  In  the  1964-65 
season  to  456  million  pounds  in  the  1968- 
69  season.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  76  percent. 

This  happened  even  though  in  the  past 
season  limitations  on  the  size  of  tomatoes 
that  could  be  impwrted  were  Imposed  un- 
der section  8<  e)  of  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Act  of  1937.  But  imports  still  in- 
creased 27  percent  in  the  1968-69  season 
over  the  1967-68  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  heavy  imports  are  not 
at  all  confined  to  fresh  tomatoes.  Fiesh 
strawberry  imports  have  also  skyrock- 
eted, rising  732  percent  since  the  1964- 
65  season.  Cucumber  imports  increased 
210  percent,  eggplant  273  percent,  pep- 
pers 123  percent,  and  squash  233  per- 
cent. 

The  fair  international  trade  bill,  if 
passed,  would  open  the  way  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  controls  on  imports  while 
still  permitting  their  growth  in  propor- 
tion to  the  growth  of  domestic  consump- 
tion. This  bill  is  being  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Congressman  Bob  Sikes,  dean 
of  the  Florida  delegation.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  carefully  review  this  bill 
in  light  of  the  serious  problems  faced  by 
growers  throughout  the  countrv. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  has  come  to  reassess  our  trade  pol- 
icy. Our  trade  agreements  program  was 
adopted  in  1934,  35  years  ago.  Under  it. 
we  liave  made  drastic  reductions  in  our 
tariff,  to  the  point  where  it  is  down  some 
80  percent  from  the  level  at  which  it 
stood  when  we  started. 

In  the  course  of  these  tariff  reductions, 
we  have  exposed  a  number  of  our  indus- 
tries, both  small  and  large,  to  a  type  of 
low-wage  competition  they  cannot  with- 
stand. In  many  instances  the  foreign  ad- 
vantage is  so  great  that  our  higher  pro- 
ductivity simply  cannot  overcome  the 
competitive  disadvantage  derived  from 
foreign  wage  levels  that  would  be  illegal 
in  this  country. 

No  doubt  the  trade  program  helped  in- 
crease our  total  trade;  but  I  can  tell  you 
that  it  has  not  been  uniform  in  its  bene- 
fits. On  the  whole,  imports  have  grown 
more  rapidly  than  our  exports.  Since 
1964,  5  years  ago,  through  1968  our  ex- 
ports Increased  only  30  percent  while  im- 
ports grew  80  percent,  or  well  over  twice 
as  fast. 

In  recent  years  the  American  cotton 
industry — highly  important  to  the  na- 
tional economy — has  witnessed  a  tre- 
mendous shrinkage  in  U.S.  raw  cotton 
exports.  In  the  cotton  year  of  1959-60 
our  exports  were  6.06  million  bales,  while 
exports  in  the  cotton  year  1967-68  were 
down  to  approximately  4.2  million  bales. 
The  dowTiward  trend  continued  through 
the  1968-69  year  when  exports  plunged 
to  a  lowly  2.6  million  bales. 

Largely  because  of  this  decline,  cotton 
acreage  in  this  country  has  also  dropped, 
declining  from  14.5  million  acres  in  1960 
to  about  11  million  acres  in  1968. 

During  the  past  10  years,  imports  of 
textiles  and  apparel  have  increased 
manifold,  while  exports  have  declined. 
Imports  exceed  exports  by  far.  These  im- 
ports have  seriously  affected  the  economy 
of  our  entire  textile  industrj-.  the  entire 


apparel  industry,  and  the  entire  cotton 
belt,  particularly  in  my  State  where  both 
cotton  farming  sind  the  manufacturing 
of  wearing  apparel  is  so  important  to  the 
employment  and  economy  of  my  people. 

We  see  imports  also  surging  in  other 
goods,  such  as  footwear  and  work  gloves. 
Both  are  being  hard  hit.  Work  glove 
Imports  continue  to  rise  and  pose  a  verj' 
serious  threat  to  our  domestic  industry. 
This  is  not  a  large  industry  but  it  is 
very  important  to  the  communities  in 
which  the  manufacturing  plants  are  lo- 
cated. Some  are  located  in  my  district. 
Imports  of  work  gloves  are  from  areas 
of  the  world  where  wages  are  so  far  be- 
low ours  that  our  manufacturers  cannot 
begin  to  match  the  prices  offered  by  the 
importers. 

The  imports  of  leather  palm  work 
gloves,  made  of  leather  and  canvas,  have 
grown  so  steadily  during  the  past  5  years 
that  in  1968  they  represented  34.8  per- 
cent of  the  domestic  shipments  of  the 
same  gloves.  And  this  trend  has  con- 
tinued into  1969.  Imports  of  these  gloves 
duiing  the  first  7  months  of  1969  are  88 
percent  higher  than  they  were  during 
the  first  7  months  of  1968.  When  will  this 
abnormal  growth  be  halted?  Back  in 
1964.  these  gloves  came  into  our  country 
at  the  rat€  of  12.006  dozen  pairs  per 
month.  During  the  12  calendar  months 
ending  with  July  1969.  they  were  im- 
ported at  the  rate  of  95.408  dozen  pairs 
per  month.  This  represents  an  increase 
in  imports  of  almost  600  percent  in  less 
than  5  years  while  the  domestic  produc- 
tion of  these  same  work  gloves  has  re- 
mained practically  unchanged. 

I  might  add  here,  Mr  Sijeaker.  that 
gloves  have  been  imported  and  offered 
for  sale  to  the  American  consumer  tliat 
are  not  properly  marked  and  identified 
as  being  foreign  made.  In  one  particular 
instance  we  found  that  the  foreign-made 
identification  was  stamped  far  down  the 
inside  of  a  finger  compartment  of  the 
gloves.  This  represented  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  hide  the  fact  that  the  gloves 
were  foreign  made.  Such  violated  tlie  law 
both  in  fact  and  in  spirit.  It  was  an  at- 
tempt to  perpetrate  a  fraud  on  tlie 
American  consumer  and  American  glove 
manufacturer.  Such  instances  as  these 
require  more  policing  on  the  part  of  our 
enforcement  authorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  served  under  the 
last  six  Presidents.  All  of  them  came  into 
office  with  a  commitment  to  provide  rea- 
sonable protection  against  these  cheaply 
made  goods  coming  into  the  country.  We 
did  not  ask  them  to  close  the  doors  of 
our  ports  to  all  foreign  made  textiles, 
wearing  apparel,  gloves,  shoes  and  other 
foreign  made  goods  which  have  had  such 
a  disastrous  effect  on  American  jobs.  We 
only  asked  that  the  gatt  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  wide  open  and  that  we  have 
our  share  of  our  own  marlcet.  Unfor- 
tunately, all  of  these  Presidents  have 
yielded  to  the  pressures  of  the  foreign- 
minded  policymakers  in  the  State  De- 
partment who  just  do  not  concern  them- 
selves with  the  Impoverishment  of  Amer- 
ican workers  and  the  bankrupting  of 
American  industry. 

President  Nixon  is  on  record  and  com- 
mitted  to  make  some  adjustments  in 


these  imports.  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Stans  has  made  some  strong  efforts  In 
that  direction.  He  has  been  in  serious 
negotiation  with  foreign  manufacturers. 
But  we  have  yet  to  see  effective  results. 

As  yet.  we  have  not  given  up  on  Mr. 
Nixon  and  Mr.  Stans.  But  unless  they 
place  a  heavy  foot  on  the  "free  traders" 
in  the  State  Department,  we  will  find 
ourselves  with  no  relief  and  the  effort 
will  produce  that  which  it  has  produced 
in  the  past — a  whole  lot  of  nothing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  reasons  that  I  and 
Members  from  other  areas  have  men- 
tioned, it  is  imF>erative  that  we  revise 
our  trade  poUcy.  We  should  set  reason- 
able limits  on  the  acceptable  market 
penetration  by  Imports  to  prevent  them 
from  overrunning  our  Industries. 

In  closing,  I  suggest  in  all  sincerity 
that  our  trade  program  has  not  been 
very  good  for  us.  On  the  contrary.  It  has 
actually  been  a  drag  on  our  economy.  It 
has  bred  poverty  in  numerous  American 
towns  and  cities  where  the  textile,  ap- 
parel, shoe,  glove,  and  other  industries 
and   cotton   growing   are   so   important. 

The  fair  international  trade  bill,  which 
is  being  introduced  today,  will  accom- 
plish our  objective  without  doing  harm 
to  a  reasonable  growth  of  lmix)rts.  I  am 
glad  to  join  in  the  cosponsorship  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  this  legislation  and 
am  introducing  the  fair  international 
trade  bill.  I  do  this  with  the  conviction 
that  it  will  open  the  way  to  halt  the 
overrunning  of  our  market  by  imports 
with  no  end  in  sight  other  than  the  ruin 
of  the  afflicted  industries. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  at  the 
present  over  the  trend  of  fresh  vegetable 
imports,  and  among  these,  especially 
over  the  imports  of  fresh  tomatoesr 

Ml'.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  no  one 
in  this  body  objects  to  a  rea.<ionablo  vol- 
ume of  imports  of  products  that  compete 
with  industries  or  agriculture  in  this 
country.  There  is.  however,  justified  and 
proper  concern  when  the  imports  con- 
tinue to  climb  and  reach  the  point  of 
imperiling  the  ver>-  livelihood  of  those 
dejjendent  on  our  own  industries  or  farm 
crops. 

Imports  of  fresh  tomatoes  have  grown 
some  75  percent  in  a  4-  or  5-year 
IJeriod  and  have  reached  a  volume  of 
over  450  million  pounds.  This  import 
l^enetration  represents  high  pressure  on 
domestic  producers,  for  one  iDrincipal 
reason :  these  tomatoes  are  grown  prin- 
cipally in  Mexico  where  wages  are  far 
below  thase  that  prevail  in  this  coun- 
tr>\  Our  hourly  wage  is  not  far  below 
the  daily  wage  in  that  country.  The  dis- 
crepancy is  at  least  5  to  1,  which  is  to 
say.  our  growers  pay  wages  at  least  five 
times  as  high  as  the  growers  pay  in 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  subject  to  min- 
imum wages  and  other  cost -Increasing 
burdens  that  the  Mexican  growers  do  not 
be^v.  Therefore  our  growers  are  helpless 
so  far  as  cost-reduction  goes,  unless  they 
adopt  drastic  labor-saving  de\'ices  This, 
of  course,  means  unemployment.  Al- 
ready tomato-picking  machines  have 
been  adopted  and  more  mechanization 
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may  be  expected.  Unfortunately  this 
recourse  to  labor-saving  machinery  is 
also  open  to  our  foreign  competitors; 
and  should  wages  rise  appreciably  In 
Mexico  the  lise  of  such  msujhlnery  could 
be  extended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  legislators  we  pass  laws 
that  increase  the  cost  burdens  of  our  in- 
dustries and  take  away  their  competitive 
options.  Then  we  wonder  why  our  pro- 
ducers cannot  compete  with  Imports  from 
countries  that  do  not  burden  their  pro- 
ducers to  a  similar  degree.  It  is  not  a 
fair  imposition  on  our  producers  to  raise 
their  costs,  reduce  their  tariff  and  then 
expect  them  to  compete.  Not  only  is  it 
unfair,  It  creates  an  imp>ossible  situation 
and  works  at  cross  purposes  with  the 
very  domestic  policies  that  we  uphold. 

We  launch  a  war  on  poverty  and  then 
adopt  a  trade  policy  that  leads  to  unem- 
ployment, because  that  policy  exposes  our 
industries  to  a  type  of  competition  that 
does  not  contribute  to  the  support  of  our 
domestic  policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  fair 
.international  trade  bill  which  is  being 
-introduced  today  will  undo  the  unfair- 
ness that  hsis  been  penietrated  against 
those  of  our  industries  that  are  con- 
fronted with  sharp  and  rising  competi- 
tion from  foreign  sources. 

I  have  given  special  mention  to  to- 
matoes; but  tomatoes  are  not  alone. 
Other  vegetables  and  fruits  are  moving 
into  a  similar  difficult  position.  Beyond 
that  there  are  of  course  numerous  prod- 
ucts of  industry  that  are  also  imperiled. 
We  can  no  longer  wink  at  this  growing 
problem  in  the  hope  that  it  will  go  away. 
We  must  act. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  join  with  those  who  have  introduced 
the  fair  international  trade  bill.  Last 
year  I  introduced  similar  legislation,  to- 
gether with  many  other  Members.  The 
legislation  did  not  move  beyond  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  with  respect 
to  Import  competition  has  not  improved. 
It  has  worsened.  The  need  for  legislation 
is  more  pressing  now  than  it  was.  It  is 
clear  now  that  many  industries  have  no 
good  defense  against  low-wage  Imports. 
Tariffs  have  been  stripped  to  the  point  of 
ineffectiveness  in  many  if  not  most 
instances. 

Yet  the  fact  is  that  the  great  increase 
in  foreign  productivity,  not  accompanied 
by  an  equal  increase  in  wages,  has  pro- 
duced unit  prices  much  lower  than  those 
attainable  in  this  country.  Our  produc- 
tivity has,  of  course,  also  increased;  and 
we  lead  the  world  in  productivity  per 
man  hour.  That,  unfortunately,  is  not  the 
point.  We  are  no  longer  far  enough  ahead 
of  our  competitors  in  productivity.  When 
our  foreign  competitors  installed  up- 
to-date  machinery  their  productivity 
jumped  astoundingly.  because  the  ma- 
chinery replaced  more  antiquated  meth- 
ods of  production.  When  we  renewed  our 
plants,  a  process  that  goes  on  all  the 
time,  we  mostly  replaced  obsolescent  ma- 
chinery with  better  machinery.  We  did 
not  reap  as  great  a  boost  in  output  per 
man-hour  as  did  the  other  countries.  At 
the  same  time  our  wages  did  not  stand 
still  either.  Foreign  wages  rose,  some- 
times more  than  ours  in  terms  of  per- 
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OMitage;  but  what  is  a  5-  or  10-percent 
wage  increase  based  on  a  50-  or  75-cent 
wage,  or  lower,  compared  with  an  equal 
percentage  increase  based  on  $2  or  $3  or 

more  per  hour? 

We  all  know  or  Bhould  know  that  em- 
ployee compensation  is  by  far  the 
heaviest  cost  element  in  the  total  cost  of 
production.  What  then  can  we  do  to  be- 
come competitive  with  imports  other 
than  going  to  the  employees  and  saying 
to  them  that  we  must  reduce  labor  costs 
as  a  means  of  meeting  import  competi- 
tion? 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  have  to 
ask  ourselves  how  far  any  suggestion  to 
reduce  wages  would  get.  Even  a  wage 
standstill  is  not  in  the  cards.  Therefore 
the  only  recourse  would  be  more 
mechanization  or  automation.  This  is  a 
way.  and  today  the  only  way,  in  which  to 
reduce  the  company  payroll. 

In  West  Virginia  we  know  something 
about  cost  reduction  as  a  means  of  re- 
maining or  becoming  competitive.  In  no 
other  place  have  the  repercussions  of  the 
herculean  efforts  of  the  coal  industry  to 
remain  competitive  hit  so  hard  as  in  West 
Virginia.  The  distress  caused  by  the 
relentless  mechanization  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry represents  one  of  the  darkest  spots 
in  American  economic  histor>'. 

Mr.  Speaker,  m  15  years,  beginning 
around  1950,  the  output  per  coal  miner 
was  more  than  tripled.  This  meant  that 
two  out  of  every  three  coal  miners  lost 
their  jobs — 340,000  of  them.  The  num- 
ber of  workers  fell  from  482,000  in  1950 
to  142,000  in  1965. 

The  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production 
thus  brought  about  was  sharp  enough  to 
make  coal  competitive  throughout  the 
world.  It  also  made  it  possible  to  compete 
with  oil  and  natural  gas.  Even  so  our  ex- 
ports have  not  held  above  the  10-percent 
level  of  total  output.  England  does  not 
permit  its  importation.  West  Germany 
has  a  strict  quota  limitation.  Japan  and 
Italy  both  offer  moderate  markets. 

Here  we  have  a  forbidding  example  of 
what  it  takes  to  become  competitive.  If 
costs  must  be  sharply  reduced  in  order 
to  compete  with  imports  we  know  that 
our  workers  will  take  the  consequences 
in  the  form  of  heavy  job  losses. 

Not  only  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  some- 
times, indeed  in  many  instances,  ma- 
chinery of  sufficiently  higher  output  than 
the  existing  machinery,  simply  is  not 
available.  It  has  perhaps  not  been  in- 
vented or  perfected.  We  must  then  sim- 
ply see  our  industry  contemplating  the 
loss  of  its  home  market  while  being  un- 
able to  export. 

Or,  if  our  industries  do  have  available 
more  modern  machinery  and  install  it, 
other  countries  also  have  access  to  such 
machinery.  If  they  install  it  we  are  right 
where  we  were  before,  except  that  we 
have  displaced  our  workers  without  be- 
coming competitive. 

It  is  because  a  growing  number  of  our 
industries  face  an  outlook  such  as  this 
that  we  need  legislation  that  would  es- 
tablish import  ceilings  of  the  kind  pro- 
vided in  the  fair  international  trade  bill. 
We  have  in  West  Virginia  several  In- 
dustries that  are  very  vulnerable  to  im- 
ports— such  as  steel,  glass  and  glassware, 
pottery,  chemical  products,  and  so  forth. 


We  wish  to  preserve  these  Industries  and 
to  develop  them.  We  want  still  other  in- 
dustries. We  need  them  to  overcome  after 
so  long  a  time  the  effects  of  coal's  be- 
coming competitive.  If  we  do  nothing  to 
keep  imports  in  bounds  we  will  be  figiit- 
Ing  a  losing  and  hopeless  battle. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  cannot 
continue  to  let  imports  have  the  right  of 
way  over  our  own  industries  and  their 
employees  without  courting  further  dis- 
aster. In  Appalachla  we  have  had  enough 
of  that. 

It  is  with  a  great  hope  of  finally  achiev- 
ing a  remedy  that  will  work  without  do- 
ing any  significant  damage  to  imports 
that  I  join  wholeheartedly  in  introduc- 
ing the  fair  international  trade  bill 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  my 
special  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE   INTERSTATE   TAXATION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  Ls 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  is  presently  con- 
sidering the  Interstate  Taxation  Act  it 
IS  my  belief  that  this  legislation  would 
senously  damage  Federal-State  relations 
by  unduly  curtailing  the  free  exercise  of 
a  State's  taxing  power  by  imposing  an 
unnecessary  and  inflexible  Federal 
standard  of  taxation. 

The  impact  of  Federal  standards 
would  be  particularly  severe  In  Califor- 
nia. In  view  of  this  I  was  surprised  to 
read  an  article  in  the  September  -^l 
Washington  Star  by  Senator  George 
Murphy,  of  CaUfomia,  endorsing  the 
Federal  Interstate  Taxation  Act  as  the 
only  solution  to  the  problem  of  muJti- 
state  taxation  of  foreign  corporations. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  im- 
pose upon  the  States  a  uniform  Federal 
taxation  formula  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  substantially  reducing  Califor- 
ma's  taxing  power  over  large  interstate 
corporations.  This  would  oome  at  a  time 
when  the  State  and  local  governments 
are  desperately  searching  for  additional 
tax  revenues.  This  loss  of  revenue  would 
have  to  be  made  up  somewhere.  This  can 
only  mean  additional  State  and  local 
taxes  for  California  residents.  Thus 
California  consumers  and  businessmeri 
are  being  asked  to  pick  up  the  burden 
now  borne  by  the  large  interstate  cor- 
porations. The  result  is  unconscionable. 
I  voted  against  the  Federal  Interstate 
Taxation  Act  when  it  was  before  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  carefully  considers  the  detri- 
mental aspects  of  this  legislation  to 
State  and  local  governments  when  hear- 
ings are  held. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  problem  ex- 
ists with  regard  to  multlsta'te  taxation 


However,  the  States  themselves  have 
recognized  this  and  are  in  the  process  of 
ratifying  the  multlstate  tax  compact 
which  would  establish  uniformity  in 
multlstate  taxation  by  the  States  them- 
selves. 

Presently  18  States  have  ratified  the 
compact,  10  have  become  associate  mem- 
bers, and  two  have  applied  for  associate 
membership.  I  believe  that  the  States 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  solve 
this  problem  without  Federal  interfer- 
ence. Senator  Murphy,  in  his  article  of 
September  21,  says: 

Tlie  difficulty  with  this  Is  that  completion 
of  the  pact  is  a  time-consuming  process,  and 
not  much  headway  has  been  made  to  dat«  on 
.such  efforts. 

On  the  contrary,  the  States  are  work- 
ing to  ratify  this  compact.  Yet  why 
should  they  continue  to  labor  in  this  area 
when  Congress  is,  at  the  same  time,  mov- 
ing to  impose  Federal  imiformity. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  said: 

It  Is  not  by  tlie  consolidation,  or  concen- 
tration of  powers,  but  by  their  distribution. 
that  good  government  is  affected. 

Of  course,  when  uniform  standards  of 
equity  are  required  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  duty  to  act.  I  see  no  com- 
pelling reason  at  this  time  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  step  in  and  usurp 
State  and  local  taxing  power. 

Senator  Murphy's  position  in  support 
of  the  Federal  Interstate  Taxation  Act  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  following: 
.  The  California  State  Board  of  Equali- 
zation. 

The  State  of  California  Franchise  Tax 
Board. 

The  County  Supervisors  Association. 

The  California  Retailers  Association. 

The  California  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  California  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  League  of  California  Cities. 
The  Western  Governors'  Conference. 
The   Los   Angeles    Chamber   of    Com- 
merce. 

I  urge  Senator  Murphy  to  reconsider 
his  decision  and  to  urge  his  colleagues  to 
allow  a  State  solution  to  this  matter  and 
avoid  not  only  usurpation  of  revenue 
powers  but  a  revenue  loss  to  California 
of  $16,500,000  annually.  In  addition,  the 
legislation  would  cause  massive  shifts 
and  changes  in  California's  tax  system 
which  would  create  considerable  appre- 
hension concerning  sources  of  revenue  at 
a  lime  of  great  economic  growth.  The 
importance  of  a  stable  tax  structure  is 
apparent  when  one  considers  that  cor- 
poration tax  on  income  and  sales  and 
use  taxes  which  are  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed Federal  act,  produced  $2.2  billion 
in  revenue  in  1968.  This  is  54.4  percent 
of  California's  general  fund  revenue 
which  is  the  revenue  used  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  California's  rapidly  growing 
population. 

In  addition,  almost  $402  million  per 
year  is  collected  for  counties  and  cities 
from  State-administered  local  sales  and 
use  taxes.  The  Interstate  Taxation  Act 
would  place  California  businesses  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  with  large  in- 
terstate corporations.  California  sales 
and  use  tax  laws  presently  provide  that 


an  out-of-state  retailer  shall  collect  the 
use  tax  if  he  has  an  office,  warehouse, 
representative,  agent,  salesman,  canvtiss- 
er,  or  solicitor  in  the  State.  The  Federal 
law  would  exempt  interstate  retailers 
unless  they  maintain  a  business  location 
in  California  or  regularly  make  house- 
hold deliveries  in  the  State.  Many  cor- 
porations make  sales  in  California  with- 
out maintaining  a  fixed  place  of  business 
or  inventory  within  the  State. 

This  problem  is  illustrated  by  two  ex- 
amples: First,  a  firm  engaged  in  the  sale 
of  books,  magazines,  and  record  albums, 
has  agents  located  in  California  who 
operate  from  their  homes.  These  agents 
solicit  orders  which  are  filled  and 
shipped  from  a  pomt  outside  the  State 
direct  to  the  purchaser.  If  this  proposal 
becomes  law,  this  Arm  would  be  dis- 
charged from  further  tax  liability  on 
$7,500,000  of  annual  sales,  on  which  it 
now  pays  $375,000  in  taxes.  An  affiliated 
corporation  of  this  firm  does  maintain 
offices  in  California.  It  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  direct  all  publications  of  a 
nontaxable  natiu-e  through  the  corpora- 
tion maintaining  an  office  in  the  State, 
and  all  taxable  publications,  and  other 
items  of  a  taxable  nature,  through  the 
corporation  with  no  office  in  the  State. 
Thus,  the  enactment  of  tills  legislation 
would  clearly  provide  the  opportunity  for 
tax  avoidance  in  this  case. 

Second,  a  large  publishing  firm  which 
presently  maintains  several  small  sales 
offices  in  California,  but  does  not  carry 
an  inventory  within  the  State,  need  only 
close  these  small  offices  and  require  their 
sales  personnel  to  operate  out  of  their 
homes  in  order  to  avoid  State  taxes. 

This  firm  annually  pays  $400,000  to 
California  in  State  and  local  sales  and 
use  taxes.  Under  the  Interstate  Taxation 
Act.  an  out-of-state  seller  could  have 
an  imlimited  number  of  salesmen  in 
California  and  could  still  avoid  sales  and 
use  taxes  by  foregoing  the  rental  or  own- 
ership of  real  property  In  the  State. 

California-based  businesses  are  thus 
placed  at  a  substantial  disadvantage. 
Out-of-state  businesses  that  could  take 
advantage  of  the  Interstate  Taxation 
Act  made  taxable  sales  of  almost  $4  mil- 
lion in  California  in  1968.  A  great  many 
of  these  firms  would  thus  go  untaxed  if 
the  Interstate  Taxation  Act  becomes  law. 
California  residents  are  asked  to  incur 
these  additional  tax  burdens  so  that  the 
large  interstate  corporations  may  oper- 
ate in  California's  marketplace  tax  free. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  has  said  in  its 
10th  annual  report  this  year; 

Federalism  seeks  to  enhance  national  unity 
while  sustaining  social  and  political  diver- 
sity. The  partnership  approach  Is  the  only 
viable  formula  for  applying  this  constitu- 
tional doctrine  to  late  twentieth  century 
.'Vmerlca.  Yet,  this  approach  can  succeed  only 
if  all  of  the  partners  are  powerful,  resource- 
ful, and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple The  alternative  Is  a  further  pulverizing 
of  State  and  local  power,  and  consequent 
strengthening  of  the  forces  of  centralization. 

I  feel  this  legislation  presents  to  the 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  either  "pul- 
verize" State  and  local  incentive  or  to 
encourage  it.  I  would  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  consider  this  aspect  of  the  issue 
with  great  care. 


PRIME  MINISTER  GOLDA  MEIR  OF 
ISRAEL,  ADDRESSES  THE  NA- 
TIONAL PRESS  CLUB 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York  <Mr.  Rooney)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  United  States  was  honored 
this  past  week  by  a  state  \'isit  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Israel,  Her  Excel- 
lency, the  Honorable  Oolda  Meir.  It  is 
no  secret  that  Mrs.  Meir  was  here  on  a 

mission  of  vital  interest  to  her  coimtrj- 

among  other  things  the  obtaining  of 
arms  to  enable  Israel  to  withstand  the 
outrageous  incursions  of  Arab  terror- 
ists and  to  once  again,  if  need  be.  show 
her  Arab  neighbors  the  folly  of  full-scale 
war.  It  is  a  tragic  fact  of  life  in  the  Near 
East  that  this  coimtry,  Israel,  which 
seeks  only  peace  and  security,  has  three 
times  in  her  short  lifespan  of  21  years 
had  to  go  to  war  to  insure  not  only  these 
Inalienable  rights  but  also  to  insure  even 
.survival. 

But  Mrs.  Meir  came  to  this  coimtr>' 
last  week  seeking  arms  not  for  vengeance 
or  territorial  expansion;  she  sought  what 
her  country  needs  to  live.  Time  and  time 
again  during  her  visit  Mrs.  Meir  made 
It  unmistakably  clear  that  Israel  wants 
peace.  I  hope  her  Arab  neighbors  care- 
fully digested  her  statements,  for  peace  is 
available.  Let  us  hope  it  can  be  cemented 
at  the  bargaining  table  and  not  nurtured 
through  the  blood  of  the  battlefield. 
While  she  was  in  Washington,  Mrs.  Meir 
addressed  an  unusually  large  gathering 
at  a  luncheon  in  her  honor  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  and  the  club's  president 
and  chairman  of  its  speakers  committee, 
Messrs.  John  W.  Heflfeman  and  John  P. 
Cosgrove.  respectively,  told  me  that  it 
was  one  of  the  proudest  moments  in  the, 
club's  60-year  histor>'.  I  could  not  agree 
more  for  I  make  no  bones  about  the  fact 
that  I  am  and  always  have  been  an  un- 
abashed apologist  for  Israel,  if,  indeed, 
one  is  needed  for  this  great  country  and 
her  valiant  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  great  honor  to 
be  a  guest  at  the  National  Press  Club 
luncheon  for  Mrs.  Meir  and  to  renew  a 
friendship  of  long  .standing.  Mrs.  Meir's 
remarks  at  the  luncheon  were  extem- 
poraneous and  directly  from  the  heart.  I 
recommend    their   reading    to   my   col- 
leagues. The  following  is  the  guest  list 
and  the  transcript  of  her  remarks: 
GcEST    List    at    Lvncheon     in    Honor    or 
Her    Excellency,    the    Honorable    Golda 
Meir,  Prime  Minister  of  Israel.  National 
Press  CLtra,  Washington.  DC.  September 
26,   1969 

GtTESTS    OF    HONOB 

Her  Excellency,  the  Honorable  Prime  Min- 
ister. Mrs    Golda  Meir. 

Lt.  Gen.  Yitzhak  Rabin,  Ambaesador  of 
Israel. 

Honorable  John  J  Rooney.  United  States 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dr.  Ya'akov  Herzog.  Director  General. 
Prime  Minister's  Office 

Mr.  Moshc  Bltan.  Assistant  Director  Gen- 
eral. Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Shlomo  Argov,  Minister.  Ermbassy  of 
Israel. 

Mr.  Slmcha  B.  DInltz,  Political  Advisor  to 
the  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  Murray  M.  Chotlner.  General  Counsel. 
Office  of  the  Special  Kcpresentative  for  Trade 
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Negotiations.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Rodger  P.  Davies.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  Near  Eastern  AfTalrs. 

Mr.  Theodore  Whall.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Israel. 

Mr.  Menachen  Melr.  son  of  the  Prime 
Minister. 

Brig.  Gen.  Israel  Lior,  Military  Secretary 
to  the  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  Leopold  V.  FYeudberg.  Past  President 
United    Jewish  Appeal.  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Avraham  Avldar,  Minister  of  Informa- 
tion. Embassy  of  Israel. 

Miss  Marjorie  Hunter.  President  Women's 
National  Press  Club. 

Mrs.  Esther  Tufty.  President  American 
Newspaper  Women's  Club. 

Mr.  Shaul  Ben  Halm.  Press  Counselor,  Em- 
bassy of  Israel. 

Mr.  Leo  Bernstein.  Past  Chairman  Ambas- 
sador's Ball  for  Bonds  of  Israel. 

NATIONAL    PRESS    CLtTB    OFFICIALS 

Mr.  John  W.  Heffernan.  President. 

Mr.  John  P  Cosgrove.  Chairman,  Speakers 
Committee 

Mr.  Michael  Hudoba,  Chairman,  Board  of 
Governors. 

Mr  Kenneth  Schelbel.  Secretary. 

Mr.  5tan  Jennings.  Governor. 
.     Mr. _  Ernest    K.    Llndley.    Past    Chairman. 
Speakers  Committee. 

Mr  David  Garrison  Berger.  Vice  Chairman, 
Speakers  Committee. 

Mr  Samuel  E.  Stavlsky.  Speakers  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  A^atole  Vlsson.  Speakers  Committee. 

Mr.  Pat  Munroe.  Speakers  Committee. 


introdtjction    op    .speaker    .axd    address    op 
Prime  Minister  Meir 

Mr  Heffernan.  Today,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, we  honor  a  lady  who  is  already  some- 
thing of  a  legend  m  her  own  lifetime.  She 
Is  the  71-year-old  grandmother  of  five,  lead- 
ing a  people,  who.  perforce,  have  been  and 
are  primarily  concerned  with  the  grim  pros- 
pect of  war. 

On  taking  office  as  Prime  Minister  of  Israel 
in  March  of  this  year,  she  was  understand- 
ably a  little  overcome.  She  said  then:  'I  have 
always  carried  out  the  missions  the  State 
placed  or.  me,  but  they  have  always  been 
accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  terror.  The  ter- 
ror exists  now." 

But  there  is  no  exterior  evidence  of  it. 
President  Nixon  attested  to  that  last  night 
when  he  was  asked  by  a  reporter  at  the 
White  House  dinner  what  she  was  like  to 
deal  with. 

And  his  response  was.  "She  is  very  strong. 
Strength  is  the  word." 

In  addition,  he  confirmed  that  she  had 
made  quite  a  case  for  Israel's  request  for 
more  jet  planes  from  the  United  States. 

The  popular  theory  last  March  wab  Mrs. 
Meir  would  run  a  caretaker  government  un- 
til Israel's  next  election.  But  there  has  been 
no  indication  that  she  regards  the  post  as 
temporary 

On  the  contrary,  when  a  foreign  corre- 
spondent at  her  first  press  conference  as 
Prime  Minister  asked  whom  she  would  sup- 
port at  the  next  election  later  this  year,  she 
lifted  her  head  and  replied.  'T  didn't  know 
there  was  any  limit  on  my  appointment." 
[Laughter.) 

A  new  biography  of  Mrs.  Melr.  called 
"Golda  Meir.  Israel's  Leader.'  by  Marie  Ser- 
kln.  describes  her  as  "no  stopgap  Prime  Min- 
ister." and  adds  that  she  is.  and  I  quote,  "the 
strongest  leader  of  Israel  since  Ben-Gurlon." 

While  no  one  occupjlng  the  position  of 
Prime  Minister  can  be  anything  other  than 
a  tough  politician,  even  though  she  Is  a  lady, 
one  of  Mrs.  Meirs  defeated  political  oppo- 
nents commented  a  short  while  ago:  "She 
comes  clomping  along  the  road  with  that 
sad.  suffering,  drawn  face.  You  rush  to  help 
her   to   your  seat.   She   thanks   you   kindly. 


and  the  next  thing  you  know,  you're  dead." 

[Laughter  I 

I  read  that  she  Is  known  In  Israel  as  "our 
Gokla."  And  the  people  respyect  her  as  strong- 
willed,  forceful,   and   disconcertingly  direct 

An  observer  of  the  Jewish  scene  com- 
mented atKJut  the  other  two  powerful  figures 
in  Israel  politics:  'Yigal  Allon  has  support- 
ers, Moehe  Dyan  has  disciple*,  but  Oolda  has 
the  votes." 

A  recent  poll  seems  to  have  confirmed  this 
opinion,  since  It  showed  73  per  cent  of  the 
Israeli  jieople  approving  of  Mrs.  Melr's  con- 
duct In  office. 

She  has  a  reputation  for  being  uncom- 
protnlElng  in  her  principles  which  include, 
by  the  way,  the  belief  that  even  a  Prime 
Minister  should  share  the  table  with  her 
chauffeur  and  her  maid  In  true  kibbutz 
style:  also  that  even  as  Israel's  first  Minis- 
ter to  Moscow,  she  should  still  help  with  the 
washing  up. 

Our  guest  of  honor,  as  you  know,  is  no 
stranger  here  She  was  born  in  Kiev  In  Rus- 
sia and  was  eight  when  her  famllv  Immi- 
grated to  this  country  and  settled' In  Mil- 
waukee. 

Iticldentally,  Mrs  Melr,  our  guest  sp>eaker 
yesterday  was  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
Melvln  R.  Laird,  who  jxjlnted  out  his  own 
Wisconsin  background  and  remarked,  refer- 
ring to  your  appearance  here  today,  that  this 
mutt  be  Wisconsin  Week  at  the  National 
Press  Club.  [Laughter.] 

When  she  was  14,  she  ran  away  to  Join 
her,  sister  in  Denver  until  her  parents  agreed 
to  let   her  study   to   be   a   schoolteacher. 

And  although  It  is  often  written  about  her 
that  she  Is  a  schoolteacher.  In  fact  I  have 
been  told  that  she  never  did  any  teaching. 
Rather,  she  Joined  the  Labor  Zionist  Move- 
ment and  at  23  embarked  for  Palestine  with 
a  reluctant,  non-Zlonlst  husband,  Morris 
Myerson. 

She  spent  two  years  on  a  kibbutz,  and  four 
years  on  what  has  been  described  as  grind- 
ing poverty  in  Jerusalem. 

Mrs.  Melr  Hebrewlzed,  to  coin  a  phrase, 
her  name  in  1956  and  became  an  Important 
member  of  the  Jewish  Agency,  the  organi- 
zation which  worked  unceasingly  and  on 
occasion  mllltantly  for  a  Jewish   homeland. 

In  1946.  the  British  officials  in  Palestine 
arrested  most  of  the  Jewish  agency  leaders 
and  put  them  In  Jail,  but  Mrs.  Melr  was 
let  free  because  of  gentlemanly  deference  to 
her  sex. 

Ttils  amused  many  of  those  In  the  under- 
ground of  those  days,  and  there  was  a  gag 
which  said.  "As  long  as  Golda  is  outside,  the 
only  man  In  the  Jewish  agency  is  still  free." 
[Laughter.  I 

Ttiere  are  some  who  think  she's  too  old 
to  take  on  the  leadership  of  Israel.  Her 
answer  to  that  in  March  was,  "Seventy 
is  not  a  sin." 

I'm  told  that  at  yesterday's  luncheon 
givem  by  Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers 
in  the  Prime  Minister's  honor.  Mr.  Rogers 
remarked  that  one  of  the  Issues  which  some- 
times arouses  speculation  in  this  country 
was  when  there  would  be  a  woman  President. 
He  added  that  In  Israel  it  was  rather  when  a 
man  would  again  become  Prime  Minister 
I  laughter  1  to  which  Mrs.  Melr  was  .said  to 
have  replied  that  when  the  men  came  for- 
ward wanting  to  assume  the  Prime  Minister- 
ship again,  no  doubt  the  women  would  help 
them   (Laughter.) 

Mrs  Meir  has  a  sister.  Mrs.  Clara  Stern, 
living  in  Bridgeport.  Connecticut,  and  Vera 
Glaaser.  whom  I  am  glad  to  see  here,  and 
Marrena  Stevenson,  of  the  Knight  newspa- 
pers, interviewed  her  Just  a  few  days  ago. 
And  one  of  the  things  she  said  of  her  famous 
sister  was:  "The  most  wonderful  thing  about 
her  Is  that  she  hasn't  taken  on  any  airs." 

It  Is  my  honor,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  on 
behalf  of  National  Press  Club,  to  welcome 
that  lady.  Israel's  Prime  Minister,  Mrs.  Golda 
Meir.  [Standing  ovation.] 


Mrs.  Meir.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen. I  suppose  one  should  be  polite  and 
say  thank  you  for  this  Introduction,  but  I 
congratulate  all  of  you  that  you  still  remain 
in  your  seats  after  all  the  terrible  things  that 
one  would  expect  of  me.    [  Laughter.J_ . - 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  that  being 
Prime  Minister  of  Israel— I  don't  know  what 
It  means  to  be  Prime  Minister  of  any  other 
country — but  being  Prime  Minister  of  Israel 
Is  an  awesome  and  very  difficult  task  for 
anybody,  old  or  young. 

And  until  the  28th  of  October,  at  any  rate. 
when  we  have  elections — and  I  understand 
that  you  people  here  were  very  kind  to  me, 
but  you  dont  have  the  right  to  vote  in 
Israel,  so  It  won't  help  the  results — (Laugh- 
ter)—but  until  that  day.  at  any  rate.  I  carry 
this  office  and  the  burdens  that  go  with  it. 
Friends.  I  know  that  you  people  here  are 
not  In  need  of  Information  about  Israel  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  you  give  much  Information 
to  the  world  about  our  country  and  its 
problems,  and  so  on.  And  I  thought  that  the 
projjer  thing  to  do  would  be  to  give  you  as 
much  time  as  possible  to  ask  your  ques- 
tions, if  yoti  have  any,  and  I  suppose  there 
are  a  few  questions  in  the  room,  and  so 
that  it  would  give  me  the  opportunity  also, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  answer. 

I  will  take  only  a  few  moments  merely 
to  emphasize  the  main  aspects  of  our  poUcv, 
since  the  six-day  war  of  1967. 

If  I  were  to  ask  what  was  the  main  con- 
clusion after  the  war.  It  was  this,  and  still 
Is: 

We  have  decided  that,  as  tar  as  It  lies 
within  our  power,  and  to  the  extent  that  u 
depends  on  us.  this  Is  going  to  be  the  last 
war  that  will  be  fought  between  the  Arab 
States  and  us.  [Applause.] 

In  21  short  years  we  have  had  three  wars. 
And  It  Is  a  fallacy  to  believe  that  between  the 
wars  there  was  peace.  Between  the  wars 
there  were  border  Incidents. 

It  doesn't  make  a  particle  of  difference  how 
you  (Jail  those  that  came  across  the  borders. 
whether  they  are  Fedayeen  as  they  were  be- 
fore 1957.  or  whether  they  are  Fatah  of  today. 
It  doesn't  make  a  particle  of  difference.  The 
objective  is  the  same,  the  methods  more  or 
les?.  and  the  reason  for  their  coming  over  is 
to  destroy,  to  kill,  to  burn,  to  destroy  Indi- 
vidual Jews  In  Israel  in  order  to  gain  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  destruction  of  the 
State  of  Israel  and  Its  inhabitants. 

And  twice  before,  after  the  war  of  1948 
and  after  the  war  of  1957.  we  agreed  to  what 
I  now  say  without  any  hesitation  were  make- 
shifts. 

After  1948.  :t  was  the  signing  of  armistice 
agreements  with  the  hope  that  this  is  merely 
a  temporary  meastire  leading  towards  peace 
.'\fter  1957  it  was  my  sad  duty  at  that  time. 
sad  becoming  sadder  as  the  years  went  on.  to 
announce  before  the  United  Nations  March  1. 
1957  a  statement  that  contained  hopes  and 
expectations  and  aspirations  that  the  ar- 
rangements that  will  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
United  Nations — and  this  time  it  was  to  be 
not  UN  observers  but  UN  emergency  force 
They  would  be  stationed  at  Sharm-El-Sheikh. 
so  that  the  freedom  of  shipping  for  Israeli 
boats  will  be  safeguarded,  and  many  other 
good  things  included  in  that  statement, 
which  was  checked  word-for-word,  ccmnia- 
for-comma.  with  the  maritime  powers  in  the 
United  Nations,  primarily  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  at  that  time. 

And  I  w^ent  home  hoping  for  the  best  And 
between  1957  and  1967  there  were  border  in- 
cidents. There  were  what  was  called  retalia- 
tions on  the  part  of  Israel.  Over  and  over 
again  we  were  called  to  order  by  the  Security 
Council:   Why  do  we  retaliate? 

The  word  in  itself  means  something  hap- 
pens before. 

And  this  is  how  life  went  on — until  1967. 
when  we  found  that  the  Sinai  Desert  was 
packed  full  with  the  Army  of  Egypt,  t.mks 
and  planes  and  guns  and  what-not,  and  in- 
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flammatory  speeches  from  Nasser  and  the 
heads  of  the  other  neighboring  States  that, 
■This  time  it's  going  to  happen.  This  Is  going 
to  be  the  last  war,  because  Israel  will  be  no 
more." 

And  I  think  you,  I'm  sure,  as  part  of  many 
millions  of  people  around  the  world  were 
worried  and  feared  that  maybe  this  is  the 
end,  and  what  chance  has  Israel  to  stand  up 
against  all  this  overwhelming  force  that  it 
vnll  have  to  face? 

And  w'e  found  ourselves  in  those  days  at 
the  end  of  May  and  the  beginning  of  June 
alone — not  without  friends  Many  friends. 
Many  that  worried  about  us  Many  that  al- 
most eulogized  us.  We  were  "wonderful  peo- 
ple, look  what  we  have  accomplished"  And 
they  worried — sincerely,  honestly  worried 
about  us. 

But  we  were  alone. 

If  I  may,  since  so  many  personal  things 
were  told  about  me,  if  I  may  say  that  three 
or  four  days  before  the  war  I  went  down  to 
visit  my  daughter  In  a  kibbutz  down  at  the 
Negev.  south  of  Beersheba.  just  to  see  her 
and  the  grandchildren,  not  being  sure  what 
would  happen  after  a  few  days. 

And  I  met  with  a  group,  and  I  said  to 
them  three  things: 

•I'm  afraid  there  will  be  a  war.  There 
doesn't  seem  to  be  a  way  out.  Nobody  is 
going  to  help  us.  We're  on  our  own.  I'm  con- 
vinced that  we  will  win." 

That,  you  know,  is  our  secret  weapon  We 
know  that  we  have  no  altern.iilve  when  war 
is  declared  upon  us.  We  mtist  win.  Because 
every  country  that  fights  for  its  freedom  and 
independence  and  is  overcome  by  a  foreign 
power  Is  In  a  tragic  situation. 

But  the  people  remain  alive  They  are  never 
dispersed.  And  usually  they  go  on.  and  the 
d.iy  comes  when  they  have  enough  power  to 
throw  off  the  foreign  occupation  or  occu- 
patlonary  power  and  are  free  and  independ- 
ent again. 

This  was  true  of  our  people  twice  before 
in  our  life,  whenever  we  were  overcome  by  a 
foreign  power,  once  we  were  dispersed  to  all 
ends  of  the  earth.  But  this  time  we  knew 
that  it's  not  only  dispersion.  This  time  it 
meant  physical  extinction  of  everybody  that 
\h  in  Israel,  as  it  was  declared  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Arab  States. 

And  I  say  very  few  expected  that  this  time 
we  can  make  the — and  we  did — miracle.  We 
live  in  the  land  of  miracles,  and  yet  we  are 
told  in  the  Bible  not  to  depend  on  miracles. 
.■\nd  our  miracle  was  men  and  women,  young 
and  old.  who  in  the  hours  as  the  clock  went 
on— the  voices  from  our  neighboring  coun- 
tries were  listened  to  in  Israel.  As  our  Intel- 
ligence Service  told  us  of  the  greater  and 
greater  massing  of  manpower  and  equipment 
in  the  Sinai  Desert,  there  they  were,  spirit 
high,  not  fickle-minded,  knowing  what  is 
bound  to  happen  to  them,  depending  en- 
tirely 100  per  cent  with  fullest  confidence 
upon  their  sons  and  daughters  In  the  Army 
that  they  will  fight  to  the  end  to  safeguard 
the  life  and  Independence  and  sovereignty  of 
the  country. 

.^nd  if  this  Is  a  miracle,  this  miracle 
happened. 

Ana  this  mass  of  equipment,  this  mass  of 
army  was  thrown  out  of  the  desert,  was 
thrown  back  from  the  Golon  Heights  where 
for  20  years  Syrian  guns  were  pointed  di- 
rectly on  our  farm  villages  in  the  valley. 

And  Jerusalem  was  reunited.  Jerusalem 
that  was  taken  in  war  in  1948.  part  of 
Jerusalem,  with  barbed  wire  put  about  it. 
and  for  20  years  we  were  not  allowed  to  go 
to  our  Holy  places — was  reunited  again,  one 
city.   Arabs  and  Jews  all  together. 

And  we  said  we  were  the  attacked,  but  we 
were  the  victors,  and  we  said  to  our  defeated 
enemies.  "Now,  come,  let  us  sit  around  a 
negotiating  table  without  any  pre-conditions. 
Let  us  now  sit  down  and  meet  not  In  the 
battlefield  but  around  the  table.  Let  us 
negotiate  a  peace  which  will  give  Israel  se- 


cure borders,  recognized  borders,  and  agreed 
borders." 

From  then  on  we  have  been  I  won't  say 
in  conflict,  but  at  any  rate  in  friendly  dis- 
cussions with  our  friends,  not  so  friendly 
with  our  enemies,  unfriendly  discussions 
even  with  our  friends:  "Why  Is  Israel  so 
instransigent  and  obstinate  and  is  so  par- 
ticular about  the  technique  how  p)eace 
should  come  around?  Why  do  you  insist  that 
the  Arabs  must  face  you?  Why  do  you  insist 
on  direct  negotiations?" 

Friends,  this  to  us  is  not  technique  It's 
not  obstinacy.  It's  not  Intransigence.  We  are 
obstinate  and  intransigent  only  on  one  point 
really:  we  Just  want  to  remain  alive,  remain 
alive  and  Independent— not  a  special  luxury 
that  Israel  has  Invented  for  Itself  which  no 
other  people  have,  but  the  same  as  all  other 
people.  No  more,  but  no  less 

Why  do  we  insist  on  this  so-called  tech- 
nique' Because  we  believe  what  is  essential 
is  that  there  is  a  revolution  In  the  minds  of 
the  Arab  leaders  Until  now  their  minds  were 
focused  on  war  and  destruction  They  must 
face  up  to  this  problem  that  they  h^vp  tried 
war  for  three  times  and  have  failed.  Now 
they  must  decide  whether  they  like  us  or 
not. 

And  we  don't  ask  them  for  a  love  declara- 
tion, but  that  they  must  acquiesce  to  our 
existence  in  the  area  to  live  with  them.  They 
will  be  there  forever  We  will  be  there  for- 
ever. To  live  with  us  In  peace — from  our 
part.  In  cooperation. 

And  if  they  are  not  prepared  to  face  us 
over  a  conference  table,  this  means  that  this 
revolution  has  not  yet  taken  place 

But  this  is  their  responsibility.  They  have 
to  face  this  responsibility  vls-a-vls  their  peo- 
ple, who.'e  children  starve  for  lack  of  food, 
whose  children  do  not  live  more  than  a  year 
In  large  numbers  for  lack  of  medical  care, 
whose  people  have  one  of  the  lowest  stand- 
ards of  living  In  the  world — because  every- 
thing  is   focused   on   war. 

They  have  to  face  the  responsibility  vls-a- 
vls  their  people  and  say  to  them.  "We  have 
tried.  We  wanted  to  destroy  Israel.  We  did 
not  succeed.  You  people  suffered.  Therefore, 
now  we  are  going  to  try  peace." 

And  since  in  the  quest  of  peace  twice  be- 
fore after  wars  we  agreed  with  a  makeshift, 
observers,  emergency  force — And  you  know 
the  story  how  the  men  and  the  emergency 
force  Just  evaporated — not  the  fault  of  their 
own.  but  by  order  They  were  there  to  keep 
the  peace,  but  since  there  was  a  danger  of 
war.  therefore  they  were  recalled  to  go  home. 
And  the  Straits  of  Teheran,  which  had  been 
promised  us  would  be  safeguarded  for  us. 
were  closed.  And  everything  that  happened. 
And  I  don't  want  to  take  your  time. 

This  ;s  our  policy.  In  short,  we  want  peace 
with  our  neighbors,  real  peace.  We  believe 
that  peace  Is  necessary  not  only  to  Israel 
It's  not  a  present  that  the  Arabs  must  give 
us.  Because  many  people  ask  us.  "What  price 
are  you  prepared  to  pay  for  peace?" 

We  have  paid  prices  in  thousands  of  our 
young  men  Sons  like  yours  have  given  their 
lives  for  peace,  not  for  war  No  ambition  to 
go  to  war  in  Israel  We  have  won  all  the 
wars  If  there  will  be  war  again  we  will  win 
again 

But  that  IS  not  what  we  want  We  want 
our  boys  to  live  This  time  we  decided  it 
must  be  the  real  thing  Nothing  synthetic 
No  make-believe  This  must  be  the  real  thing. 
This  must  be  peace.  And  negotiated  with 
our  neighbors  directly  and  sljnrd  by  our 
neighbors  and  ourselves. 

We  haven't  drawn  maps  We  found  no  sense 
in  drawing  maps  and  announcing  what  bor- 
ders do  we  want.  We  have  our  ideas  as  the 
Arabs  have  their  Ideas  They  heard  some 
statements  of  Individual  members  of  the 
Cabinet 

And  we  are  a  democratic  country.  Every- 
body can  say  what  he  likes.  There  have  been 
no  government  decisions  on  maps. 


But  I  want  to  tte  honest  Many  of  us  indi- 
vidually, maybe  all  the  Cabinet  or  most  of  the 
Cabinet,  have  ideas  about  certain  points  here 
and  there,  though  no  votes  have  been  taken, 
some  things  are  self-explanatory. 

But  the  Arabs  have  announced — Nasser  and 
Hussein— to  Mr  Jarring  that  the  borders 
should  be  those  of  1947.  We  find  our  neigh- 
bors always  fighting  for  the  borders  that 
they  have  destroyed  in  war 

And  many  things  have  been  said,  and  we 
say,  despite  that,  everything  can  be  put  on 
the  table  No  pre-condition,  neither  from  our 
side  nor  the  Arab  side.  Let  us  sit  down  with 
a  real  desire  for  peace. 

It  wont  happen  In  an  hour.  But  we  are 
confident  that  we  can  get  up  from  the  table 
with  a  peace  agreement  for  all.  because  we  are 
convinced  that  that  is  something  that  is 
needed  by  all  in  the  area.  Thank  you  [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr.  Heffernan.  The  transcript  of  Mrs. 
Melr's  remarks,  which  were  off  the  cuff,  will  be 
here  available  and  at  the  Embassy  after  4  00 
p.m. 

The  first  question.  Mrs.  Melr:  In  your  talks 
with  President  Nixon.  It  has  been  reported 
that  you  are  seeking  additional  Jets.  Did  you 
get  them? 

Mrs.  Meir  In  my  shopping  bag.  [Laughter.) 

I  am  not  going  to  make  a  secret  of  the  fact 
that  In  meeting  with  President  Nixon,  which 
I  want  to  say  here  was  a  very  pleasant,  very 
friendly  meeting,  with  understanding  for 
problems.  And  if  there  are  points  that  we  do 
not  agree  upon,  at  least  it's  di.sagreement 
among  very  friendly  governments. 

I  place  before  the  President  our'problemfe. 
security  problem5,  economic  problems,  and 
all  I  am  prepared  to  say  now.  and  all  I  think 
I  should  say  at  this  moment  is  that  there 
has  been  a  policy  followed  by  the  United 
States  Government  of  sensitivity  flo  the  bal- 
ance of  power  In  the  Middle  East. 

This  Is  the  policy  that  Is  being  followed 
now,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  It 
will  be  followed  also  In  the  future. 
[Applause.) 

Mr.  Heffernan.  This  question  Is  against 
the  background  of  the  remarks  I  think  made 
by  Mr  Mahmoud  Rlad  in  New  York.  Do  you 
think  the  Rhodes  method  of  negotiations 
now  reported  to  be  under  way  In  New  York 
offer  a  good  prospect  for  peace  between  Israel 
and  the  Arabs? 

Mrs.  Meir.  I  hope  that  the  fate  of  these 
Riad  remarks  will  have  better  luck  than  his 
remarks  in  Denmark  a  year  ago.  He  said 
something  which  sounded  peaceful  a  year 
ago  In  Denmark  and  was  immediately  de- 
nounced in  Cairo. 

I  think  something  came  from  Cairo  yester- 
day that  said  any  report  of  Mr  Rlad  s  re- 
mark which  means  negotiations  lor  peace, 
and  so  on.  is  nothing  but  an  imperialist  He. 

I  don't  know  who  the  imperialist  Is  In  this 
case — whether  the  papers  that  report  what 
Mr.  Rlad  said  or  Mr.  Rlad  that  said  It  or  any- 
body else. 

But.  at  any  rate,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
and  shortly  after  Mr  Rlad  had  made  this  re- 
mark, in  answer  to  a  question  of  Journalists 
In  Philadelphia  I  Bald  Israel's  policy  is  as  I 
stated  a  few  moments  ago— no  pre-condi- 
tions, direct  negotiations.  And  if  Egypt  is 
prepared,  negotiations  can  begin  immedi- 
ately. 

As  far  as  the  Rhodes  method  is  concerned, 
anybody  that  will  look  into  the  record  wlU 
find  what  happened.  There  were  meetings, 
direct  meetings  with  the  delegations  at  that 
time.  They  met  to  elect  Dr.  Bunche  as  the 
Chairman  There  were  Informal  meetings. 
There  were  signatures  on  the  armistice 
agreements  by  both  parties. 

So  that  when  Dr.  Jarring  asked  us  many 
months  ago  are  we  prepared  to  meet  with 
representatives  of  the  Arab  countries  under 
his  auspices,  wo  Immediately,  without  any 
hesitation,  said  yes. 
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We  don't  care  what  you  call  it — Rhodes 
method,  Dr.  Jarrlng'a  method,  any  method. 
We're  not  particular  about  names.  We  are 
very  particular  about  subetance. 

If  that's  the  case,  If  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment or  other  Arab  Governments  will  send 
representatives  to  meet  directly  with  us,  un- 
der the  chalrmanahlp  of  anybody,  Dr.  Jar- 
ring or  anybody  that  both  delegations  con- 
sent to,  we  are  prepared  to  enter  Into  direct 
negotiations). 

We  have  said  that  before.  We  say  it  now. 
And   we  are  prepared   to  Implement  that. 

Mr.  HEiraiNAN.  If  President  Nasser  should 
disappear  from  the  scene,  would  the  chances 
In  your  Judgment  for  a  settlement  with 
Egypt  be  Increased  or  decreased? 

Mrs.  Meir.  We  really  believe  that  people 
should  not  Interfere  with  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  other  countries  and  other  {>eopIe8. 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

Therefore,  we  do  not  plesul  guilty  to  elect- 
ing Nasser  to  be  the  head  of  Egypt,  and  we 
have  not  been  preoccupied  in  plans  how  to 
replace  him.  This  Is  something  entirely  for 
the  Egyptian  people. 

I  could,  out  of  friendship  to  the  people 
In  Egypt,  wish  that  whether  Nasser  remains 
or  whether  somebody  else  takes  his  place 
that  they  are  worthy  of  a  leader  who  should 
worry  more  about  their  welfare  and  life  than 
the  dfclfuctlon  and  death  of  other  people. 
That  Is  all. 

But  we  have  no  plans  and  no  thoughts 
about  how  long  Nasser  will  be  the  leader  of 
the  people,  when  he  will  go,  if  he  will  go,  and 
who  will  take  his  place.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Hdtxrnan.  The  question  of  occupied 
territories  obviously  occupies  a  very  promi- 
nent place  In  people's  minds  here.  They  ask : 
"Are  you  willing  to  give  any  of  the  territory 
you  now  occupy  If  you  can  reach  a  settlement 
that  you  believe  assures  peace?  And  are  you 
under  U.S.  pressure  to  withdraw  from  oc- 
cupied territory?" 

Mrs.  Mei».  I'm  very,  very  happy  to  say — 
to  give  an  answer  to  the  second  question.  No 
pressure  whatsoever.  On  the  contrary,  full 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Government.  As  was  expressed  by  the 
former  Administration,  former  President. 
Immediately  after  the  six-day  war.  And  the 
policy  followed  exactly  also  by  the  present 
President  and  the  Administration.  No  pres- 
sure whatsoever.  Understanding  that  we  don't 
budge  one  Inch  before  there  Is  a  peace 
settlement. 

As  to  our  giving  up  parts  of  the  occupied 
territories,  I  only  want  to  repeat  what  I  said 
before.  When  government  decided  Imme- 
diately after  the  six-day  war  that  we  wanted 
peace  agreement  and  we  want  boundaries 
that  are  secure,  recognized  and  agreed,  we 
feel  we  have  said  everything.  That  means 
that  we  will  sit  down  with  our  neighbors  and 
discuss  boundaries  and  we  hope  and  are  con- 
fident we'll  come  to  an  agreement  on  them. 

We  do  not  draw  maps.  We  don't  say.  "This 
we  will  give  up,  and  this  we  won't  give  up." 

When  the  conference  meets,  on  the  table 
we  win  present  our  plans,  and  they  will  pre- 
sent theirs. 

We  think  It's  Just  playing  a  game  that  has 
nothing  constructive  In  it — the  dra'svlng  of 
maps — because  maybe  the  tragic  part  of  the 
conflict  between  the  Arab  countries  and 
Israel  Is  not  on  something  concrete.  Many 
peoples  have  had  wars  and  conflicts  on  terri- 
tories, for  instance,  or  let  us  say  the  rights 
of  waterways.  Ttils  was  something  concrete. 
On  that  you  can  meet  and  compromise.  Our 
tragedy  has  been  that  the  conflict  between 
the  Arab  countries  and  Israel  Is  on  a  serious 
matter  which  you  cannot  compromise  on. 

They  want  to  see  us  dead,  and  we  are  alive. 
We  can't  be  dead  a  little  bit  and  alive  a  little 
bit.  (Laughter  and  applause.] 

Therefore,  it  doesn't  make  sense  to  draw 
maps  and  say.  "This  we  will  give  up  and  this 
we  won't  give  up." 


Did  they  want  peace?  Are  tbey  prepared 
to  live  with  ua  In  peace?  Have  they  ac- 
quiesced to  our  existence?  If  they  have,  then 
we  oan  sit  down  and  everything  la  open  for 
discussion.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Heitebnam.  Why  not  put  Jerusalem, 
Holy  City  to  us  all,  under  International  con- 
trol? 

Mrs  Meik.  You  know,  the  Interesting  thing 
about  all  suggeetiona  Is — ^It's  not  the  fault 
of  thoee  that  make  these  suggestlons^but  it 
Just  happens  that  everything  has  already 
happened  before. 

In  1947,  the  29th  of  November,  the  United 
Nations,  dealing  with  the  Palestinian  prob- 
lem, decided  on  the  partition  of  the  then 
Palestine  into  a  Jewish  State  and  an  Arab 
State  with  boundaries,  and  a  decision  that 
JeruKilem  should  be  internationalized. 

One  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  a  Jew, 
but  one  has  to  know  the  Bible  a  little  bit 
and  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  a  little 
bit  to  understand  what  it  meant  for  ua  to 
live  to  see  a  Jewish  sovereign  state  without 
Jerti«alem. 

But  this  decision  was  taken  after  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  when  six  million  people,  Jews, 
went  to  gas  chambers,  among  them  a  million 
children.  We  couldn't  save  one,  because  we 
had  no  key  to  the  gates  of  our  country. 

We  believed — and  we  believe  now — had  we 
had  a  Jewish  State  during  the  War,  certainly 
not  all  the  six  million,  but  some  of  them, 
would  be  alive  with  us  today. 

And  with  the  prospyect  of  having  a  Jewish 
State  and  the  keys  to  this  State  will  be  In 
our  hands,  and  therefore  the  gates  will  al- 
ways be  open  to  any  Jew  anywhere,  we 
closed  our  eyes,  didn't  look  at  the  borders, 
didn't  look  at  the  resolution  of  international- 
ized Jerusalem.  We  said  yes. 

And  then  the  Holy  City  of  Jerusalem,  holy 
to  everybody  before  the  decision  of  the 
United  Nations,  but  formerly  belonging  to 
the  entire  world — After  it  was  decided  that 
this  city  is  Internationalized,  it  means  be- 
longing to  all  nations.  When  Jerusalem  was 
shelled  from  Jordan,  nobody  lifted  one  finger 
to  defend  the  Holy  City  of  Jerusalem  except 
the  Jews. 

And  because  the  Jordanian  Army,  well- 
trained  and  at  that  time  manned  by  British 
officers — we  don't  hold  it  against  the  British 
today — we're  stronger  than  we  were  at  that 
time  in  Jerusalem,  and  Jerusalem  was  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  they  took 
the  old  city  and  expelled  every  single  Jew. 
families  who  have  lived  for  generation,  de- 
stroyed all  our  holy  synagogues. 

For  20  years  a  Jew  was  not  allowed  to 
go  to  the  Walling  Wall.  The  cemeterv-.  the 
Mount  Olives.  The  gravestones  were  uprooted, 
roads  paved  with  those  stones,  parts  of 
houses. 

In  1967,  on  the  5th  of  Jtme,  In  the  morn- 
ing, my  predecessor,  the  late  Levi  Eshkol, 
through  General  Bull,  sent  a  message  to  King 
Hussein,  telling  him,  "If  you  don't  come  In 
to  the  war  nothing  is  going  to  happen  to 
you." 

That  Is.  that  even  on  that  day  we  didn't 
say  to  ourselves,  "Ah,  this  Is  the  chance 
to  reunite  Jerusalem." 

But  King  Hussein  received  that  morning 
not  only  a  message  from  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Israel  but  also  received  a  message  from 
the  President  of  Egypt,  and  after  the  Eg\-p- 
tlan  Air  Force  was  practically  non-existent, 
he  sent  a  message  to  King  Hussein:  "I  have 
destroyed  75  percent  of  the  Israeli  Air  Force. 
Come  In."  And  he  came  in. 

Interestingly  enough.  It  is  said  that  the 
same  morning  he  sent  a  message  to  his 
friends  In  Syria  and  said,  "Seventy  percent 
of  my  Air  Force  Is  destroyed.  Stay  out." 
(Laughter.) 

And  poor  King  Hussein  came  In.  And  now 
he  weeps.  The  old  City  of  Jerusalem  is  gone. 
And  he  wants  't  back. 

And  if  I  may  take  a  moment,  when  I  saw 
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him  on  television  in  the  United  States,  when 
he  appeared  I  think  at  this  very  pleasant  and 
Important  forum,  I  was  reminded  of  a  story 
of  a  man  who  was  up  for  murder.  He  mur- 
dered his  father. 

And  he  pleads  with  the  Judge,  "Have  pity 
on  me.  I'm  an  orphan.  (Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Hefternan.  This  is  a  somewhat  loaded 
question  I  think  you  will  agree.  If  the  very 
existence  of  Israel  was  In  Jeopardy,  could 
and  would  Israel  use  a  nuclear  weapon? 

Mrs.  Meir.  There  are  so  many  "ifs"  in  this 
question.  According  to  that,  one  would  as- 
sume that  we  have  it  and  the  only  question 
is  will  we  use  it?  This  Is  such  an  "iffy"  and 
hypothetical  question  that  It  is  not  at  all 
relevant. 

So  far  I  think  we  have  done  pretty  well 
with  conventional  weapwns.  [Laughter  and 
applause.) 

Mr,  Hejternan.  And  what  are  the  infringe- 
ments of  the  cease-fire  on  the  Suez  Canal 
to  which  Israel  Is  retaliating  with  the  .ilr 
strikes? 

Mrs.  Meir.  As  you  people  know,  the  Arab 
States  not  only  agree  to  the  cease-fire  but 
actually  ask  for  it,  and  we  naturally  Immedi- 
ately agreed. 

But  cease-fire,  to  our  very  primitive  way  of 
understanding,  means  that  both  sides  re- 
main where  they  are,  and  no  shooting re- 
main where  they  are  intll  there  is  a  peace 
settlement,  and  whoever  has  to  move,  moves 
according  to  an  agreement  reached  by  the 
parties. 

What  happened  to  us  was  the  same  ,is 
under  the  armistice  agreements.  Under  the 
nrmistlce  agreements  also  It  was  not  permis- 
sible for  military  forces  or  para-mllltary 
forces  to  cross  the  borders  or  shoot  across 
the  borders,  to  declare  war.  or  to — what's 
the  word?— threaten  war.  Well,  you  know 
what   happened.    (Laughter    and    applause.) 

I'm  sure  this  applause  is  a  compliment  to 
our  Ambassador  who  has  managed  to  learn 
English  in  such  a  short  time.  This  only 
shows  that  50  years'  living  In  the  country  I 
think  naturally  In  Hebrew— except  in  arith- 
metic,  (Laughter,) 

Well,  what  our  friends  across  the  border.^: 
do,  they  sign  a  cease-fire,  which  ends  the 
war,  and  then  they  begin  shooting.  Now  that 
the  war  Is  over,  they  can  shoots— with  the  as- 
sumpUon,  of  course,  that  Israel  signed  a 
cease-flre  agreement. 

And,  of  course,  we  have  no  Intention  of 
being  so  accommodating. 

We  honestly  and  sincerely — and  I  don't 
know  English  well  enough  to  say  more  words 
in  order  to  express  our  deep  concern  and 
desire  that  there  should  be  absolute  quiet  on 
the  borders. 

We  want  peace.  But  until  peace  is  arrived 
at,  we  want  a  strict  abidance  by  the  cea3«- 
fire  agreement. 

I  assure  you  the  moment  that  Jordan. 
Syria,  Lebanon  and  Egypt  will  abide  by  the 
cease-flre  agreement,  there  will  be  not  one 
single  bullet  fired  from  Israel. 

But  if  they  go  on  shooting  and  shelling 
and  sending  over  terrorists  and  laying  mines 
and  destroying— The  fact  that  they  haven't 
been  so  successful  is  not  something  that  one 
can  hold  to  their  credit.  They  intended  to 
be  successful.  It's  to  the  credit  of  our  men 
and  women  on  this  side  of  the  border  that 
they  are  not. 

But  If  there  Is  going  to  be  peace,  there  must 
be  peace  and  quiet  on  both  sides  of  the 
border. 

If  there  is  going  to  be  shooting  and  shell- 
ing, Ifs  going  to  be  on  both  sides  of  the 
border. 

But  the  E^gyptlans  nor  the  Jordanians  can- 
not dare  and  ask  that  there  will  be  shooting 
and  if  the  IsraeUs  retaliate  they  must  dictate 
to  us  what  arms  we  should  use,  where  we 
should  retaliate,  when  we  should  retaliate. 
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These  are  rules  of  a  game  that  we  are  not 
prepared  to  accept. 

So  that  as  long  as  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  border  shoot  and  shell  day  and 
night,  Israel  is  free  and  obligated  In  fiU- 
nning  its  duty  to  its  people  to  see  to  it — to 
use  all  means  at  our  disposal  In  order  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  our  neighbors  that  either 
there  will  be  quiet  on  both  sldee^ — and  that 
is  what  we  want — and  if  not.  it  will  not  be 
quiet  on  both  sides,  (Applause) 

Mr  Hetternan,  Someone  asks  for  Informa- 
tion behind  the  scenes  about  the  fate  of 
the  two  Israeli  citizens  detained  In  Syria, 
Presumably  that  is  referring  to  those  who 
were  hijacked  there 

Mrs,  Meir.  This  is  really  a  very  grave  and 
.serious  matter.  This  is  piracy  and  gangster- 
ism at  its  worst.  Hijacking  a  plane  of  Inno- 
cent citizens  and  taking  them  by  force.  And, 
of  course,  it  is  an  act  of  great  heroism  to 
point  a  revolver  or  to  hold  a  hand  grenade  in 
a  plane  full  of  people.  And  what  do  you  expect 
the  pilot  to  do  but  follow  thoee  Instructions? 
.'^nd  taking  Innocent  Israelis  to  a  ix>rt  of  an 
enemy  country,  and  there  they  are  under 
arrest,  now  for  about  a  month.  They  have  no 
case  against  them.  And  there  they  are. 

And  I  know  that  from  various  quarters  and 
very  high  quarters  in  the  world  efforts  have 
been  made — and  I  am  glad  that  efforts  are 
.still  being  made — to  try  to  impress  upon  the 
Syrian  Government  that  if  It  had  no  hand 
m  the  hijacking  of  the  plane,  certainly  the 
moment  that  the  plane  landed  on  Syrian  soil 
and  they  didn't  immediately  send  all  the 
passengers  back  to  where  they  wanted  to  go, 
■it  that  moment  they  have  become  accom- 
plices to  this  terrible  crime. 

And  this  country  has  a  special  Interest  not 
only  from  a  humanitarian  point  of  view  but 
these   men   came  on  an   American  plane. 

May  I  say  that  one  of  these  women 
was  finally  sent  back.  And  I  was  rather  put 
out  with  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  when  he  congratulated  Syria  or  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  that  Syria  really  sent 
those  women  back.  One  of  them  was  visiting 
her  sister  In  California,  and  she  had  an  El  Al 
ticket  to  return  home.  And  her  sister  said, 
"Oh.  well,  you  know.  El  Al  planes  are  very 
dangerous  to  travel.  Call  TWA"  (Laughter.) 
I  don't  want  to  say  that  TWA  are  not  safe, 
but  In  this  case  it  was  bad  luck  for  this 
woman  that  didn't  go  on  an  El  Al  plane. 

But  I  mean  the  TWA  and  the  United  States 
I  think  have  special  Interests,  and  I  am  very 
happy  to  say  that  they  have  exercised  this 
special  Interest  because  If  an  American  plane 
is  not  safe,  what's  going  to  happen? 

When  the  El  Al  plane  was  hijacked  to 
Algeria,  people  took  it  rather  calmly  through- 
out the  world.  There  were  other  Incidents. 
And  nobody  knovre  now  whose  plane  is  next — 
until  we  are  prone  to  come  to  a  moment  when 
fiying  will  be  a  very  serious  thing  to  do,  a 
very  dangerous  thing  to  do. 

We  are  still  hoping  that  they  will  come 
to  their  senses  and  will  allow  these  two  men 
to  go  home.  I  hope  this  is  so.  I  hope  that  the 
pilots  and  others  that  are  concerned  vrtll  do 
everything  that  they  can  do,  and  I  know 
they  are  very  active  and  very  concerned  about 
it. 

After  all,  every  pilot  is  personally  Involved 
in  this.  This  may  be  the  next  trip  he  makes 
on  any  plane  in  the  world. 

I  hope  that  a  positive  solution  will  be  found 
and  that  these  men  must  be  allowed  to  go 
home.  (Applause) 

Mr,  Hefternan,  If  I  may,  one  political 
question.  Prime  Minister,  Israel,  It  is  said,  is 
loaded  with  splinter  parties.  Will  the  future 
politics  make  a  two-party  system  in  Israel 
similar  to  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain? 

Mrs.  Meir.  Well,  this  is  what  we  would  like 
to  happen,  but  so  far  I  think  16  parties  have 
handed  in  their  lists.  I  don't  know  whether 
all  of  them  will  be  ratified,  not  because  the 


commission  under  the  chairmanship  of  a 
Judge  of  the  high  court  won't  like  the  politi- 
cal parties  but  if  it's  not  according  to  rule 
and  so  on. 

Anyhow,  this  is  what  we  would  like  to 
happen,  but  I  don't  know  how  soon  this  will 
happen. 

But  one  thing  I  can  say  here  is  that  In- 
stead of  four  labor  parties  having  gone  to  the 
elections  last  time,  there  is  one  party  of  all 
the  four  groups  that  is  going  to  elections. 
This  means  at  least  three  parties  less.  And 
we  hop>e  that  with  this  as  an  example,  other 
closely  affiliated  political  parties  wlU  find  It 
(Kisslble  and  necessary  even  to  merge  and  to 
reduce  the  number  of  parties. 

With  all  the  large  number  of  parties  In 
the  country  there  is  one  very  satisfactory  ele- 
ment, and  that  is;  We  have  no  parties  which 
are  formed  or  lists  that  are  formed  according 
to  the  land  of  origin. 

You  know  that  among  the  over  a  million. 
1,300,000,  Jews  that  have  come  in  to  the 
country  since  the  State  of  Israel  was  estab- 
lished, there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  that 
came  from  Moslem  countries,  and  for  awhile 
we  were  afraid  that  this  clash  of  this  civili- 
zation that  they  brought  with  them,  under- 
developed countries,  some  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth century  civilizations  clashing  with  the 
civilization  of  the  Jews  that  they  found  In 
Israel — that  they  would  maybe  find  it  neces- 
sary in  self-protection  to  form  lists  accord- 
ing to  their  lands  of  origin 

Tills  did  not  happen.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  that  we  think  is  one  of  our  greatest 
achievements — not  because  there  are  no 
party  lists  but  because  there  has  been  an 
absorption  and  a  mixing  of  populations,  so 
that  I  don't  say  there  are  no  signs  left,  but 
at  any  rate  we  are  a  united  people  Irrespec- 
tive of  where  we  csime  from.  |  Applause) 

Mr,  Hefterman,  Before  I  ask  the  final  ques- 
tion. Prime  Minister,  I  would  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Press  Club  and  all  correspond- 
ents here  like  to  present  to  you  this  certifi- 
cate of  appreciation  to  Prime  Minister  Golda 
Meir. 

(Presentation.) 

Mrs,  Meir.  Thank  you  very  much.  [Ap- 
plause ( 

Mr,  HEFrERNAN,  I  would  like  also.  Prime 
Minister,  to  express  the  hope  that  whether 
you  win  or  lose  in  the  next  election  you  will 
come  back  to  the  National  Press  Club,  (Ap- 
plause) 

Mrs,  Meir,  Very  glad  to. 

Mr,  Heffernan,  The  final  question.  Your 
grandson,  Gideon  Meir.  age  7,  says  you  are 
the  best  gefilte  fish  maker  in  Israel.  What 
IS  your  recipe?   (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Mrs.  Meir.  I  was  going  to  say  that  you  peo- 
ple are  so  kind  and  gracious  that  this  will 
be  an  extra  reason  for  my  being  reelected 
so  that  I  can  come  back  again.  But  you  say 
you'll  have  me  back  anyhow. 

As  for  my  grandson,  I'm  afraid  he's  not 
very  objective  maybe.  I'm  not  very  objective 
about  him  either.    (Laughter.) 

But  this  I  can  promise:  If  you'll  have  me 
back,  in  office  or  without  office.  I'll  come  here 
a  day  or  two  earlier  and  see  to  It  that  you 
have  some. 

Thank  you  very  much.  (Standing  ova- 
tion) 

Mr.  Heffernan.  Prime  Minister,  It  Is  us- 
ually cur  custom  to  award  to  our  speaker 
a  necktie,  the  official  necktie  of  the  National 
Press  Club.  And  I  don't  want  this  occasion 
to  go  by  without  making  the  presentation. 
But  I  would  ask  you  if  you  would  kindly 
present  it  to  your  son  whom  we  have  been 
delighted  to  see  here  today, 

Mrs,  Meir,  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr,  Heffernan    But  I  have  a  second  one 
for  you,  and  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty 
of   asking  you   to  present  this  to  the  next 
male  Prime  Minister  of  Israel. 

Mrs.  Meir.  It  will  be  with  me  for  many 
years.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  Thank  you. 
(Standing  ovation.) 


IN  THE  FINAL  ANALYSIS 
IT  IS  THEIR  WAR 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  Lowinstein> 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
now  8  months  and  9  days  since  President 
Nixon's  inauguration.  It  was  said  quite 
reasonably  at  the  time  of  his  Inaugura- 
tion that  the  new  administration  would 
need  time  to  get  its  l)eanngs,  to  deter- 
mine a  fx)licy.  and  then  to  implement 
it.  But  it  was  thought  at  that  time — also, 
I  think,  reasonably,  in  view  of  statements 
during  the  campaign  and  of  the  mood  of 
the  country — that  the  goal  of  the  new 
administration's  policy,  whatever  its  de- 
tails, would  be  the  early  termination  of 
American  militarj'  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, whether  by  the  neRotiation  of  an 
overall  political  settlement  or  by  the 
withdrawal  of  American  forces. 

There  is  no  way  to  know  how  many 
Vietnamese  have  died  since  the  inaugura- 
tion, but  almost  10,000  more  Americans 
have,  and  more  than  56.000  have  been 
woimded.  More  than  16.8  billions  of  the 
dollars  of  American  taxpayers'  money 
have  been  spent  directly  on  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  The  cost  in  inflation,  in 
domestic  bitterness,  in  deferred  and 
desperately  needed  programs  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere  in  the  world,  is  of 
course,  incalculable. 

I  was  among  the  many  Americans  who 
believed  that  the  Midway  declaration 
meant  that  the  United  States  intended  to 
withdraw  its  Armed  Forces  from  Vietnam 
on  a  set  timetable  over  a  relatively  short 
period.  I  was  prepared  to  support  that 
approach,  reserving  the  right  to  differ  on 
details  of  the  timetable.  I  believed  that 
"Vietnamization  of  the  war"  was  the 
rhetorical  canopy  under  which  the  new 
policy  would  be  sheltered.  It  seemed  not 
unreasonable  that,  after  8  years  and 
7  months.  $75  billion  and  almost  300.000 
American  casualties,  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  should  have  been  almost 
prepared,  if  not  long  since  overprepared, 
to  stand  on  its  O'wn  feet  in  its  own 
country. 

Then  I  went  to  Vietnam  What  I  was 
told  and  what  I  saw  there  persuaded  me 
that  "Vietnamization"  is  in  fact  a  can- 
opy being  hoisted  to  shelter— perhaps, 
more  accurately,  to  conceal — our  staying 
in,  not  our  getting  out.  In  effect,  last 
year's  heresy,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
this  year's  policy,  turned  out  to  be  this 
year's  vocabulary.  But  the  policy  re- 
mained essentially  last  year's  policy.  The 
lyrics  had  changed,  but  the  melody.  If 
a  dirge  is  a  melody,  lingered  on. 

I  found  no  prominent  American  or 
South  Vietnamese,  military  or  civilian, 
who  thought  the  present  Grovemment  of 
South  Vietnam  would  be  able  to  main- 
tain Itself  even  in  2  or  3  years  if  our 
armed  support  were  withdrawn.  And  the 
new  South  Vietnamese  Cabinet,  far 
from  offering  hope  either  for  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  or  for  broader  support 
for  the  present  government,  represented 
a  further  diminution  of  prospects  for 
either.  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  the 
notion  that  we  should  protract  our  mili- 
tary presence  for  any  additional  period 
of  time  seems  to  me  utterly  untenable. 
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What  would  we  gain  for  the  price  we 
would  pay  for  extending  our  presence? 
What  would  we  have  bought  that  would 
be  worth  the  lives  and  resources  spent? 

We  are  told  that  if  we  pulled  our 
armed  forces  out  precipitately,  the  Sai- 
gon government  would  collapse.  But  it  is 
going  to  collapse  whenever  we  pull  out 
our  Armed  Forces,  should  we  not  face 
the  possibility  of  such  a  collapse  now?  I 
believe  that  when  we  face  it.  we  will  find 
we  can  live  with  it  with  a  minimum  of 
national  dlscomfltiire. 

We  have  said  for  many  years  now — 
begiruiing  with  President  Kennedy's 
comment  in  September  1953; 

In  the  final  analysis,  It  Is  their  war.  They 
are  the  onee  who  have  to  win  It  or  lose  It. 
We  can  help  them,  we  can  give  them  equip- 
ment, we  can  send  our  men  out  there  as 
advisors,  but  they  have  to  win  It,  the  people 
of  Vietnam. 

That  we  caimot  fight  this  war  to  keep 
governments  in  power  that  do  not  have 
popular  support:  governments  that  do 
not  respond  to  the  popular  will.  We  have 
been  in_  this  particular  orbit,  this  very 
blopdy  or_6lt.  for  many  years  now,  and  it 
is  time  to  come  home. 

It  is  time  to  stop  saying.  -If  the  Saigon 
government  does  not  gain  public  sup- 
port, if  the  Saigon  government  does  not 
free  its  non-Communist  prisoners  and 
institute  land  reform,  if  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment cannot  field  a  fighting  force 
willing  to  take  over  the  brunt  of  com- 
bat^ — if,  in  short,  the  Saigon  government 
cannot  sustain  itself  in  power  after  all 
these  years — then  we  should  leave." 
Surely  it  is  clear  by  now  that  the  Saigon 
government  cannot,  or  will  not,  do  these 
things,  and  therefore  it  is  time  that  we 
left. 

I  would  as  soon  e.xpect  the  Statute  of 
Liberty  to  lower  her  arm  as  I  would  ex- 
pect the  Thieu-Ky  government  to  accept 
a  political  settlement  that  would  not 
keep  itself  in  power.  There  is  In  simple 
fact  neither  the  intention  to  negotiate 
itself  out  of  power,  nor  the  capacity  to 
maintain  itself  in  power  unle.ss  the 
United  States  is  to  keep  a  substantial 
number  of  troops  there  in  perpetuity. 

So  I  am  convinced  chat  the  national 
interests  of  this  countrj-  require  that  we 
cease  all  offensive  military  action  and 
initiate  the  withdrawal  of  our  Armed 
Forces  immediately. 

We  do  not  seek  to  "impose  a  solution" 
on  the  South  Vietnamese  by  doing  this; 
we  seek  to  stop  imposing  a  solution  on 
them.  We  do  not  "violate  our  commit- 
ments" by  leaving  Vietnam:  we  demon- 
strate belatedly  that  we  intend  to  keep 
them.  We  do  not  "lose  face"  by  leaving 
Vietnam:  we  might,  in  fact,  begin  to  re- 
gain some  of  the  face  we  have  already 
lost  by  our  behavior  there.  We  do  not  risk 
turning  other  independent  nations  in 
Asia  into  "dominoes"  by  leaving  Viet- 
nam: we  risk  turning  them  into  "dom- 
inoes" by  insisting  on  military  alliances 
where  they  are  of  no  use  to  us  and  pro- 
voke fears  in  others. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  President  has  no 
policy  or  two  policies,  or  if  he  has  a 
policy  In  Washington  that  is  being  un- 
dercut In  Asia.  But  I  do  know  that  to 
make  our  withdrawal  contingent  on  the 
behavior  of  the  North  Vietnamese  makes 


as  a  prisoner  to  the  wishes  of  the  Com- 
mimists,  and  to  make  our  withdrawal 
contingent  on  the  behavior  of  the  Saigon 
government  is  to  make  us  hostage  to  that 
very  group  which  loses  most  if  we  leave. 
Neither  of  these  are  acceptable  as  a  basis 
for  determining  American  policy.  We 
must  be  neither  prisoner  nor  hostage  to 
either  Saigon  or  Hanoi. 

It  is,  therefore,  especially  disappoint- 
ing when  honest,  troubling,  and  widely 
shared  questions  about  national  policy  in 
Vietnam  are  disregarded,  and  those  who 
seek  to  discuss  them  are  impugned. 
Neither  does  such  an  attitude  on  the  ijart 
of  the  President  or  his  supporters  add 
to  the  confidence  of  the  American  people 
in  the  way  their  affairs  are  being  han- 
dled, I  hope  President  Nixon  will  re- 
consider his  response  to  questions  and 
suggestions  about  the  course  we  are  on 
In  Vietnam.  I  hope  he  will  reconsider 
his  explanation  of  that  course,  I  hope 
he  will  reconsider  the  policies  that  have 
put  us  on  that  course,  so  he  can  carry 
out  the  promise  of  his  inaugural  address 
and  become  blessed  as  a  peacemaker 

This  at  last  is  the  Christmas  by  which 
American  boys  must  be  on  their  way 
home.  If  the  President  Is  unable  to  im- 
plement policies  that  will  bring  this 
about,  the  American  people  will  have  to 
break  with  their  President  on  his  con- 
duct of  the  war.  It  will  not  be  the  first 
time  that  this  will  have  happened  In 
recent  American  history. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  THE  RIV- 
ERS AND  HARBORS  ACT  OF  1958 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr.  Michel)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  offer- 
ing legislation  today  to  amend  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $5,728,000  for  the  repair 
and  modification  of  certain  structures 
along  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Canal 
in  the  State  of  niinois. 

I  introduced  similar  legislation  In  the 
90th  Congress  providing  for  the  authori- 
zation of  SIO  million  for  this  same  ob- 
jective, however  the  State  of  Illinois  re- 
fused to  assume  title  to  the  canal  until 
there  was  a  guarantee  that  the  funds  in 
this  amount  would  be  assured. 

Since  the  change  of  administration  in 
the  State  of  Illinois,  negotiations  have 
been  going  on  between  the  director  of 
the  department  of  conservation  for  the 
State,  Mr.  William  L.  Rutherford,  and  the 
district  engineer  for  the  Rock  Island 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  Rock  Island  111 
Their  discussions  resulted  in  an  agree- 
ment that  this  necessary  repair  and 
modification  work  could  be  accomplished 
with  an  amount  of  $6,528,000.  S800.000 
of  which  was  previously  agreed  upon  In 
Public  Law  87-874.  thus  arriving  at  the 
figure  called  for  in  my  proposal  today  of 
$5,728,000. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  Is  aware 
of  the  great  need  for  recreational  areas 
and  with  our  ever-expanding  population 
this  need  can  only  become  more  critical 
in  the  years  ahead.  If  these  funds  are 
made  available,  it  would  provide  the 
basis  for  eventual  development  of  this 
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canal  into  a  recreational  park  that  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  citizens  of  cen- 
tral and  western  Illinois,  as  well  as  the 
many  visitors  who  will  have  access  to 
the  park,  since  it  will  be  adjacent  to  the 
new  Interstate  80  route,  which  traverse^; 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  lUlnol.^ 
The  department  of  conservation  under 
the  dynamic  leadership  of  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford, has  some  exciting  plans  for  this 
area,  the  most  notable  of  which  consists 
of  negotiation  for  the  acquisition  of  an 
Amish  village  at  the  Intersection  of  Ii.- 
t«rstate  80.  Illinois  88,  and  the  Illlnoi.'=- 
Mlsslsslppl  Canal.  Land  acquisition  i.< 
being  pressed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with 
the  hope  of  having  an  operational  facil- 
ity for  the  summer  of  1970,  and  the  ad- 
visory board  of  the  department  of  con- 
servation has  asked  Governor  Oglllve  to 
release  SI  million  to  speed  up  this  nec- 
essary land  acquisition. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Rutherford  to  Colonel 
Gelini  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  Rock 
Island  discusses  in  some  detail  the  plan.s 
which  the  department  of  conservation 
has  in  mind,  and  also  a  delegation  from 
Illinois  visited  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
country  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  earlier  this 
year  and  their  report  provides  some  ad- 
ditional information  as  to  just  what  ex- 
citing plans  the  State  has  for  this  area. 
I  include  the  letter  and  the  report  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks ; 

Arrcu.ST   27.    1969. 
Col.  Walter  C.  Gelini. 

District  Snginen.  Rock  Island  District  Corps 
of  Engineers.  Rock  Island.  III. 
De.^r  Colonel  Gelini:  You  should  have  re- 
ceived under  separate  cover  a  copv  of  the 
information  I  submitted  to  the  Governor's 
Office  and  I  hope  very  much  that  you  have 
received  a  communication  from  him  as 
urgently  requested  by  me. 

I  do  not  want  to  burden  you  with  a  great 
mass  of  papers,  but  I  enclose  photocopies  of 
some  of  our  correspondence  and  our  efforts. 
Including  the  negotiations  for  the  purchase 
of  land  which  are  under  way  right  now  for 
the  so-called  Amlsh  Village  at  the  Intersec- 
tion of  Interstate  80.  Illinois  88  and  the 
Canal.  We  are  committed  to  acquire  500  acres 
at  the  southwest  side  of  those  Intersections 
as  the  practical  starting  approach  that  we 
talked  about  to  commence  real  public  use 
and  understanding  of  the  Canal.  Our  design 
people  are  working  on  this  and  also  a  design 
at  Annawan.  plus  a  toilet,  small  camping 
area,  parking  area.  etc.  near  the  intersection 
of  the  feeder  canal. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  two  worthwhile  camps 
for  camping,  hiking,  cannoelng.  rowboat  and 
hopefully  swimming  pools  on  parcels  of  at 
least  500  acres  each  can  start  the  new  con- 
cept immediately.  With  the  Amish  Village 
having  the  strong  and  enthusiastic  support 
of  the  religious  community,  we  can  add  their 
fine  foods,  their  wrought  Iron  and  blacksmith 
work,  the  buggy  rides,  and  the  bit  of  that 
quaint  old  Americana  the  minute  the  land 
is  acquired.  Our  forestry  people  are  prepared 
to  commence  planting  of  trees  as  soon  as 
ownership  and  weather  permits. 

As  you  recall,  the  Amlsh  people  are  a 
depressed  area.  They  have  been  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  many  people  and  because  they 
will  not  go  to  Court,  need  help.  They  are 
very  hard  working,  clean.  Industrious"  peo- 
ple. They  are  also  good  cooks!  We  think  we 
can  combine  some  community  betterment 
with  a  very  Interesting  tourist  feature  and  a 
first  class  clean  park  that  will  be  talked 
about  favorably.  They  will  build  a  small 
barge  to  be  moved  by  mules  for  children  to 
ride  in  and  can  make  a  very  interesting  e.\- 
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perience.  We  feel  the  first  park  along  this 
route   should   be   really   outstanding. 

We  also  hope  to  get  funds  released  to  build 
ft  swimming  pool  at  these  two  sites,  using 
the  European  concept.  A  large  pool  41'^  feet 
deep  permits  many  more  people  to  enjoy  It 
and  eliminates  some  of  the  problems  of 
diving.  By  having  a  large  area  Included  with 
the  pool,  large  numbers  can  enjoy  the  area 
without  overcrowding  the  water  Europeans 
find  85  percent  of  the  people  are  not  In  the 
water.  Accordingly,  the  expensive  part  does 
not  get  overused  If  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
sunbathing,  reading,  eating,  glrlwatchlng, 
etc.  Good  Amlsh  food  served  in  a  clean  sur- 
rounding can  make  this  a  real  special  event 
quite  different  than  a  quick  dip  where  the 
fence  Is  within  splashing  distance  of  the 
water. 

We  are  moving  ahead  with  this  and  hope 
to  make  it  happen  no  matter  what.  This, 
plus  the  intensive  use  of  the  12  miles  between 
the  two  sites  will  give  a  real  public  under- 
standing of  the  potential.  This  will  give  us 
.■iupport  at  the  legislative  level  to  make  de- 
velopment a  reality  enormously  more  likely 
ihan  with  the  vague  "iffy"  master  plans  we 
h.ive  seen.  With  this  approach.  I  am  con- 
fident we  can  get  the  long  range  support  to 
justify  the  steps  that  are  now  requested. 

I  will  keep  In  close  touch  and  will  appre- 
ciate any  suggestions  or  guidance  you  can 
give.  My  one  hour  date  with  the  Governor 
s  2:00  p  in  on  the  4th  of  September.  I  simply 
could  not  get  it  done  earlier  within  his 
schedule. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  hospitality  and 
Kindest  regards. 

Wm.  L.  Rutherford. 

Director. 


Report  on  Amish  Village  Project 

The  following  members  of  the  •■.\mish  Vil- 
lage" project  left  Rock  Palls.  Illinois  at  6:30 
.um.  on  February  5.  1969:  J.  Garretson,  D. 
Headings.  D.  Headings.  D.  Headings,  M.  Cum- 
mings.  T.  Smith. 

A  chartered  plane  was  acquired  for  this  trip 
and  we  arrived  at  Harrlsburg.  Pa.,  at  11:15 
EDT.  Tlie  plane  trip  was  a  new  experience 
:or  the  Amlsh  people  and  they  were  extremely 
Interested  in  the  different  farmland  patterns 
visible  from  that  height.  We  rented  an  auto- 
mobile and  proceed  immediately  to  Lancaster 
County  to  collect  information  for  the  pro- 
posed Amish  project. 

Our  first  stop  was  lunch  at  the  Plain  & 
Fancy  Restaurant  In  Blrd-In-Hand.  Pa.  One 
of  the  more  Interesting  aspects  of  this  res- 
taurant was  the  fact  that  no  printed  menus 
were  used  as  the  menu  was  changed  daily. 
The  menu  for  this  particular  day  consisted 
of  beef  patties  (not  a  hamburger,  but  a  spe- 
cial recipe  of  the  house ) .  potato  patties,  coun- 
try ham.  green  beans,  and  dried  corn  (this 
is  an  Amish  staple  i .  The  table  was  set  with 
corn  and  pickle  relish,  apple  sauce,  apple 
butter,  large  blocks  of  creamery  butter,  and 
home-made  bread.  For  dessert  we  had  a 
choice  of  two  pies — apple  or  shoo-fly  and  ice 
cream.  The  tables  were  quite  large  and  as 
such  allowed  for  more  than  one  group  or 
party  to  be  seated  and  served  at  one  time. 
The  host  or  hostess  Introduced  the  other 
people  at  the  table  which  gives  you  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  and  converse  with  an  in- 
teresting variety  of  people. 

One  thing  that  would  be  of  interest  as 
an  additional  operation  to  the  Illinois  proj- 
ect would  be  to  offer  some  type  of  snack  bar 
that  was  not  available  at  the  Plain  &  Fancy 
operation.  I  believe  that  it  will  be  essential 
if  we  expect  to  handle  a  vast  amount  of  peo- 
ple at  this  tourist  attraction.  We  spent  sev- 
eral hours  at  this  location  reviewing  their 
operation  and  collecting  information,  photo- 
graphs, etc.,  that  would  assist  us  in  the  proj- 
ect for  Illinois. 

We  then  proceeded  to  visit  C.  O.  Nolt  &  Son 
and  spoke  with  Jim  Nolt  at  a  flour  mill  using 
water  power  and  at  least   150  years  old.  Mr. 


Nolt  was  not  Amlsh,  but  directed  us  to 
those  that  would  be  of  help  as  he  did  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  business  with  Amlsh 
families  We  were  interested  In  Amlsh  people 
that  participated  in  the  tourist  trade  rather 
than  those  who  'cashed  in"  on  the  Amlsh 
population  of  Lancaster  County. 

Our  first  visit  was  made  to  Mr  David  Gllck 
of  Smoketown.  Pa.  Mr.  Gllck  operated  a  bak- 
ery. Jam  and  Jelly  manufacturing  facility, 
produced  a  corn  and  pickle  relish.  package<l 
dried  apple  slices  and  operated  a  tourist  at- 
traction which  Included  a  visit  to  his  farm 
on  which  the  bakery  was  located  and  where 
he  sold  all  of  the  tourist  knick  knacks  Most 
of  these  items  such  as  plates,  ash  trays,  and 
wall  plaques  are  in  some  manner  manufac- 
tured by  Mr  Gllck  and  his  family. 

Mr.  Gllck  then  invited  us  to  spend  the 
evening  with  him  for  dinner  and  he  would 
explain  In  depth  his  operation.  The  dinner 
with  Mr.  Gllck  was  served  in  "Amlsh  fash- 
ion" which  means  the  entire  meal  was  eat- 
en from  one  dish  ( this  was  most  unusual 
to  me ) .  This  is  a  dish  that  is  about  the  size 
of  a  large  plate  but  has  a  depth  of  one 
Inch.  This  dish  contained  cold  sausage, 
cheese,  and  tomatoes,  hot  eeg  ham  com- 
bination and  in  the  center  of  this  you  added 
corn  soup  which  was  really  the  staple  of 
the  meal.  When  the  main  course  was  finished, 
dessert  ■^l^^s  served  consisting  of  home- 
canned  i»eaches.  ice  cream  and  cake. 

It  was  Mr.  Gllck's  opinion  that  if  the 
tourist  trade  wanted  to  visit  Amlsh  fam- 
ilies there  was  nothing  wrong  with  the  Amlsh 
community  making  a  living  from  this  en- 
deavor. The  Click  operation  furnished  all 
of  the  bread,  apple  butter,  apple  sauce,  corn 
and  pickle  relish  to  the  Plain  &  F^ncy  Res- 
taurant and  many  others  in  that  community. 
Mr.  Click  Indicated  that  during  the  sum- 
mer months  It  was  not  uncommon  for  them 
to  be  visited  by  as  many  as  sixty  busloads 
of  tourists  each  day  and  that  In  fact  it  ac- 
counted for  a  large  part  of  their  income 
and  they  were  going  out  of  direct  farming 
this  winter. 

On  occasion  Mr.  Gllck  had  been  criticized 
by  the  non-Amish  members  of  the  Lancaster 
Tourist  Council  because  he  failed  to  par- 
ticipate in  their  operation,  of  course  his  re- 
ligion forbid  this  involvement  and  he  would 
not  object  to  the  non-Amish  making  a  liv- 
ing off  of  the  tourist  attraction  but  felt 
that  they  should  realize  that  It  was  his 
people  that  made  this  all  possible.  The 
Amlsh  people  In  general  did  not  frown  on 
Mr.  Gllck's  involvement  on  the  commercial 
level  and  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
members  of  the  Amlsh  community  that 
posted  signs  saying  "No  \isltors  allowed  or 
pictures  taken"  or  those  that  turned  their 
backs  on  visitors  and  his  question  to  our 
group  was  "Did  this  represent  good  Amlsh 
teaching?" 

We  learned  from  our  visit  with  Mr.  Gllck 
that  all  of  the  operations  he  performed 
could  easily  be  duplicated  here  at  "Amlsh 
Village"  We  would  like  you  to  take  note 
of  a  recent  photograph  we  took  of  the  bak- 
ery just  built  by  Plain  &  F^ncy  that  shows 
what  can  be  done  with  a  complete  tourist 
attraction:  even  during  the  dead-of-wlnter 
this  bakery  was  doing  a  good  business.  Al- 
though Mr.  Gllck  no  longer  furnished  bak- 
ery items  for  Plain  &  Fancy,  he  had  more 
than  enough  business  from  other  restaurants 
to  off-set  this  loss  of  volume. 

After  leaving  Mr.  Gllck's  we  stayed  that 
evening  at  the  Deitsch  Shier  Motor  Inn  at 
Intercourse.  Pa.  The  accommodations  were 
outstanding  and  the  motif  of  this  type  of 
architecture  could  be  utilized  very  readily 
into  our  proposed  plans  at    'Amish  Village". 

The  nexi  morning  we  visited  the  Inter- 
course Coach  Shop  operated  by  Mr.  John 
Lapp.  Mr.  Lapp  has  done  an  outstanding 
volume  of  business  with  the  tourist  trade 
and  also  with  local  Amlsh  families  requiring 
horse-drawn  coaches.  Mr.  Lapp  also  operates 
a   museum   that   offers   Items   for  sale   that 


would  fit  very  nicely  into  our  project  and 
could  be  built  by  the  Manllus  operation  and 
sold  to  tourists  for  their  mantels  or  dens  in 
homes  of  offices.  Photographs  are  Included 
of  this  man's  operation  One  of  his  biggest 
sellers  is  an  antique  (simulated)  of  an  old 
fashioned  telephone.  He  also  has  several 
wooden  spoke  buggy  wheels  that  would  be 
quite  fashionable  in  a  den.  These  are  made 
with  such  care  and  painted  so  perfect  that 
one  would  not  want  to  place  them  outdoors 
as  an  ornament.  Mr.  Lapp  had  several  pieces 
of  unusual  furniture  plus  a  spinning  wheel 
all  of  which  were  built  for  tourist  consump- 
tion. 

After  leaving  Mr  Lapp,  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  an  old  fashioned  covered 
bridge  that  might  be  of  some  value  if  we 
prefer  to  use  this  type  of  construction  over 
the  canal,  say  on  a  return  trip  from  the 
barge  ride  by  horse  and  carriage  or  possibly 
horseback  riding. 

We  then  made  a  visit  to  a  sight  where 
they  were  utilizing  water  power  and  the 
amazing  part  was  the  length  of  rod  from  the 
water  wheel  to  the  pump  house  which  must 
have  been  at  least  forty  rods.  If  we  could 
divert  some  of  the  water  on  a  small  scale 
from  the  canal,  this  might  prove  to  be  quite 
enchanting  for  the  tourist  trade. 

Our  next  stop  was  an  Amlsh  furniture 
plant  building  items  for  sale  not  only  at  the 
tourist  level,  but  also  to  commercial  buyers 
that  sold  these  items  at  what  we  were  told 
a  considerable  profit.  This  business  was  en- 
tirely operated  by  Amlsh  people  and  their 
workmanship  Is  excellent.  We  have  taken 
several  photographs  of  these  furniture  Items 
and  we  also  brought  back  a  sample  of  this 
tj-pe  of  work  (a  foot-stool)  that  we  are  In- 
cluding with  this  report.  Here  again — all  of 
this  type  of  work  can  be  done  at  ManMus. 

Our  final  stop  was  an  Amlsh  operated 
business  building  iron-wheeled  wagons  for 
the  Amlsh  farmer.  They  also  performed 
numerous  shop  repair  Jobs,  r.ll  of  which  reaJly 
does  not  have  much  value  In  our  scheme. 
The  Interesting  facet  of  this  operation  was 
the  fact  that  all  of  the  equipment  was  op- 
erated without  benefit  of  electricity. 

At  this  point  we  proceeded  back  to  the 
airport   and   returned   to  Manllus 

Our  visit  assured  us  that  we  can  build 
and  perform  an  operation  like  Plain  k  Fancy 
and  we  should  be  able  to  return  a  very  hand- 
some profit  on  any  investment. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
natural  resources,  once  so  wonderfully 
described  in  our  musical  heritage  as 
"America  the  Beautiful. "  are  under  at- 
tack by  a  fast-moving  society  which  eats 
up  natural  beauty  with  an  insatiable 
appetite.  Every  day  more  and  more  land 
is  covered  with  tons  of  concrete  and 
structures  serving  factories,  roads,  and 
masses  of  humanity,  all  contributing  to 
contaminate  the  waters  and  air  with  ever 
increasing  pollution.  It  is  regrettable  that 
we  do  not  stop  more  often  In  our  mad 
rush  toward  extinction  of  much  of  our 
land's  natural  beauty. 

Over  10  years  ago  the  Congress  de- 
creed that  within  the  great  State  of  Illi- 
nois lay  an  historic  75-mile-long  canal 
area  which  was  deserving  of  a  better  fate 
than  the  disrepair  into  which  it  had 
fallen.  The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
after  a  lengthy  and  detailed  stud>'  of  the 
Illinois  -  Mississippi — Hennepin — Canal, 
recommended  that  Congress  authorize 
the  repair  and  restoration  of  that  canal 
area,  and  after  due  deliberation  the  Con- 
gress agreed.  Now.  10  years  later,  the 
work  is  unfinished  but  hope  is  not  gone. 
The  State  of  Illinois  has  urged  tlie  Fed- 
eral Government  to  >um  over  a  repaired 
and  restored  canal  area  to  the  State  for 
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operation  and  maintenance  by  the  State 
government  within  whose  boundaries  it 
lies.  We  hear  much  about  the  failure  of 
State  governments  to  act  and  the  result- 
ing need  for  Federal  takeovers.  Here  we 
have  a  case  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  turn  over  responsibility  to 
a  State  which  has  sought  such  respon- 
sibUity. 

We  have  just  received  notification  that 
the  State  of  Illinois,  in  active  consulta- 
tion and  cooperation  with  the  District 
Corps  of  Engineers,  has  agreed  upon  a 
program  involving  final  costs  of  $6,528,- 

000  to  the  United  States.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, all  highway  and  railroad  bridges, 
hydraulic  locks,  fencing  and  other  struc- 
tures are  to  be  renovated.  The  State  of 
Illinois  will  then  proceed  with  its  project 
to  create  on  this  land  a  recreational  area 
which  will  help  preserve  wildlife,  and 
provide  a  place  where  families  can  picnic, 
fish,  and  boat  in  clear  waters,  free  from 
the  irritants  of  urban  life  and  environ- 
ment. It  has  been  with  a  good  deal  of 
zeal  and  pleasure  that  I  have  fought  for 
this  project  which  will  benefit  the  people 
greatly.'  On  the  first  day  of  this  Congress 

1  introduced,  with  my  colleague  from 
Peoria  (Mr.  Michel)  ,  a  bill  to  accomplish 
completion  of  this  project.  Now,  with  the 
advent  of  the  agreement  just  reached,  I 
am  again  happy  to  help  introduce  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  funds 
to  complete  the  transformation  of  this 
former  eyesore  into  a  useful,  beneficial, 
and  beautiful  recreational  area.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  can  schedule  early  action  on  this 
bill. 


GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
wishing  to  participate  in  the  subject 
matter  of  my  special  order  today  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION 
SHOULD  INVESTIGATE  CONDUCT 
OF  LAWYERS  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  TRIAL  OF  "CHICAGO  EIGHT" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <  Mr.  Pucinski  )  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  i 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  asked  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion to  commence  an  investigation  im- 
mediately into  the  reprehensible  conduct 
of  four  lawyers  who  have  withdrawn 
from  the  trial  of  the  Chicago  eight  with 
the  view  of  bringing  disbarment  pro- 
ceedings against  them. 

I  have  also  asked  the  American  Bar 
Association  to  commence  a  similar  in- 
vestigation into  the  conduct  of  some  150 
lawyers  who  have  converged  on  Chicago 
from  all  over  the  Nation  to  picket  the 
courtroom  of  Judge  Julius  Hoffman  who 
is  presiding  over  the  trial  of  the  Chicago 
eight.  These  150  lawyers  should  also  be 


censured  or  disbarred  for  violating  the 
canons  of  ethics  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

As  one  Member  of  this  House.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  intend  to  sit  Idly  by 
and  watch  these  lawyers  use  every  de- 
vice conceivable  to  wreck  the  conspiracy 
trial  In  Chicago.  If  the  Government  has 
a  case,  it  will  be  tried  in  the  orderly 
atmosphere  of  the  court  and  before  a 
jury,  not  in  the  streets  in  the  midst  of 
turmoil. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  shall  place  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  an  article  from 
this  mornings  New  York  Times  describ- 
ing the  scandalous  and  shameful  conduct 
of  these  lawyers  who  are  officers  of  the 
court. 

It  Is  inconceivable  and  Indefensible 
that  these  representatives  of  the  legal 
profession  who  have  descended  on  Chi- 
cago In  such  large  numbers  should  openly 
and  flagrantly  flout  the  canons  of  ethics 
by  organizing  an  ad  hoc  committee  of 
lawyers  to  stop  the  trial.  They  do  not 
deserve  the  prerogatives  and  privileges 
of  American  jurisprudence  when  they 
engage  in  tactics  to  frustrate  the  orderly 
process  of  the  law. 

They  make  a  mockery  of  democracy 
and  should  be  stricken  from  the  rolls  of 
the  American  legal  profession  which  day 
in  and  day  out  in  courtrooms  all  over 
this  country  gives  living  meaning  to  the 
democratic  process. 

I  believe  there  is  recourse  for  every 
conceivable  grievance  within  the  maj- 
esty of  the  law.  I  have  sponsored  the 
Legal  Professions  Development  Act  to 
provide  legal  aid  to  every  American  citi- 
zen who  needs  such  aid.  I  have  proposed 
the  creation  of  neighborhood  legal  clin- 
ics to  assure  every  American  legal  re- 
course for  his  grievances,  if  he  cannot 
otherwise  afford  counsel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  sponsored  this  leg- 
islation because  I  have  confidence  in  the 
law.  If  those  who  are  on  trial  in  Chicago 
are  innocent,  they  will  so  be  found  by 
the  jury. 

Compare  the  orderly  processes  of  law 
in  which  we  believe  with  the  shameful 
behavior  of  the  lawyers  whom  I  am  de- 
scribing here  today.  Take  the  four  who 
had  withdrawn  from  the  case  by  send- 
ing a  telegram  to  the  court,  and  after 
the  contempt  citations  were  withdrawn 
by  the  court,  they  had  made  a  series  of 
derogatory  remarks  about  the  court  pro- 
ceedings in  the  courtroom  and  the  judge 
himself.  Then,  as  the  New  York  Times 
said  this  morning: 

Over  the  weekend,  lawyers  from  through- 
out the  country  began  pouring  Into  the  city 
to  demonstrate  against  the  Judges  actions. 
This  morning,  lawyers  from  New  York  San 
Pranclsoo.  Washington,  Boston  and  other 
cities,  as  well  as  a  delegaUon  representing  13 
faculty  members  at  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
were  In  and  around  the  building.  About  125 
of  the  lawyers  filed  a  frlend-of-the-court 
brief  today,  terming  Judge  Hoffman's  actions 
a  "traveety  of  Justice  [which  |  threatens  to 
destroy  the  confidence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple In  the  entire  Judicial  process." 

Actually,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  these  law- 
yers who  by  their  reckless  and  scanda- 
lous conduct  are  the  ones  who  are  de- 
stroying American  confidence  in  our  due 
process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  occurs  to  me  these 
lawyers  do  not  reflect   the  behavior  of 
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responsible  lawyers  who  believe  in  the 
majesty  of  the  court. 

If,  indeed,  there  are  any  problems  in- 
volved in  this  trial,  there  are  a  whole 
series  of  legal  and  appellate  steps  avail- 
able to  lawyers  who  believe  the  ends  of 
justice  cannot  be  served  in  this  trial 
But  there  is  no  defense  for  the  willful 
and  wanton  attacks  against  Judge  Hoff- 
man by  these  lawyers. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  take  a  look 
at  the  canons  of  professional  ethics 
adopted  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. In  the  preamble  and  title  I,  it  is 
clearly  stated : 

Preamble 
In  America,  where  the  stability  of  Courts 
and  of  all  departments  of  government  rests 
upon  the  approval  of  the  people,  it  is  pecu- 
liarly essential  that  the  system  for  esubllsh- 
Ing  and  dispensing  Justice  be  developed  to  a 
high  point  of  efllclency  and  so  maintained 
that  the  public  shall  have  aljsolute  confi- 
dence In  the  integrity  and  impartiality  of  its 
administration.  The  future  of  the  Republic 
to  a  great  extent,  depends  upon  our  malnte 
nance  of  Justice  pure  and  unsullied.  It  can- 
not be  so  maintained  unless  the  conduct 
and  the  motives  of  the  members  of  our  pro- 
fession are  such  as  to  merit  the  approval  or 
all  Just  men. 

No  code  or  set  of  rules  can  be  framed 
which  will  particularize  all  the  duties  of  the 
lawyer  in  the  varying  phases  of  litigation  or 
In  all  the  relations  of  professional  life.  The 
following  canons  of  ethics  are  adopted  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  as  a  general  guide, 
yet  the  enumeration  of  particular  duties 
should  not  be  construed  as  a  denial  of  the 
existence  of  others  equally  Imperative 
though  not  specifically  mentioned. 

I.    THE    DWTV    OF    THE    LAWYER    TO    THE    COURTS 

It  Is  the  duty  of  the  lawyer  to  nxalntaln 
towards  the  Courts  a  respectful  attitude,  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  temporary  Incumbent  of 
the  Judicial  office,  but  for  the  maintenance 
of  Its  supreme  Importance.  Judges,  not  be- 
ing wholly  free  to  defend  themselves,  are 
peculiarly  entitled  to  receive  the  support 
of  the  Bar  against  tmjust  criticism  and 
clamor.  Whenever  there  Is  proper  ground  for 
serious  complaint  of  a  Judicial  ofBcer,  it  Is 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  lawyer  to  submit 
his  grievances  to  the  proper  authorities.  In 
such  cases,  but  not  otherwise,  such  charges 
should  be  encouraged  and  the  person  making 
them  should  be  protected. 

I  Stress,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  anv 
criticism  of  the  conduct  of  this  case 
these  lawyers  have  ample  machinery 
within  the  framework  of  the  law  and  the 
system  of  jurisprudence  to  seek  redress 
for  the  grievances.  They  do  not  have  to 
do  It  in  street  demonstrations,  pickets 
around  the  courtroom,  assaulting  the 
court  itself,  maligning  and  belittling  the 
judge  presiding  over  the  trial.  This,  in 
my  judgment.  Is  despicable  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  attorneys,  and.  in  mj- 
judgment,  the  American  Bar  Association 
ought  to  fully  Investigate  those  proce- 
dures. The  Bar  Association  owes  it  to 
the  decent  and  respectable  lawyers  of 
America  to  expose  and  condemn  the  an- 
tics of  the  few  who  are  bringing  dis- 
grace to  the  entire  profession. 

I  will  cite  another  one  of  the  canons 
of  professional  ethics,  because  I  believe 
it  is  germane. 
In  chapter  3  of  the  canons  It  is  stated: 
A  lawyer  should  not  communicate  or  ar- 
gue privately  with  the  Judge  as  to  the  mer- 
its of  a  pending  cause,  and  he  deserves  re- 
buke and  denunciation  for  any  device  or 
attempt  to  gain  from  a  Judge  special  per- 
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Fonal  consideration  or  favor.  A  self-respect- 
ing independence  in  the  discharge  of  pro- 
fessional duty,  without  denial  or  diminution 
of  the  courtesy  and  respect  due  the  Judge's 
i^tation.  is  the  only  proper  foundation  for 
cordial  personal  and  official  relations  between 
Bench  and  Bar 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  see  further.  In  chap- 
ter 16,  reference  to  "restraining  clients 
from  improprieties.'"  We  have  seen  the 
defendants  in  this  case  holding  press 
conference  after  press  conference  and 
shouting  all  sorts  of  abuse  and  invec- 
tives at  the  presiding  judge  in  this  case, 
and  Indeed  the  whole  judicial  system 
under  which  they  are  being  tried. 

The  canons  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation prescribe,  in  chapter   16: 

A  lawyer  should  use  his  best  efforts  to 
restrain  and  to  prevent  his  clients  from  doing 
those  things  which  the  lawyer  himself  ought 
not  to  do  particularly  with  reference  to  their 
conduct  towards  Courts,  Judicial  officers. 
Jurors,  witnesses  and  suitors.  If  a  client 
persists  in  such  wrong-doing  the  lawyer 
should  terminate  their  relation. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  defendants  in  Chicago  are  going  to 
do  everything  humanly  possible  to 
wreck  this  trial.  It  is  my  prayer  and  fer- 
vent hope  that  the  judge  and  the  jury 
will  see  this  trial  through  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

I  will  take  my  chances  on  the  verdict 
of  the  court  and  the  jury.  If  indeed  these 
defendants  are  guilty  they  will  so  be 
foimd.  If  they  are  innocent  they  will  be 
acquitted. 

I  have  said  time  and  again  in  this  well, 
the  fibers  of  oui  whole  democracy  are 
being  tested  in  the  orderly  process  of  the 
courts. 

The  Greek  philosopher,  Aristotle,  2,200 
years  ago,  said : 

Democracy  Is  the  perversion  of  constitu- 
tional government. 

I  believe  he  was  wrong. 

This  trial,  if  conducted  in  an  orderly 
manner,  can  prove  he  was  wrong,  for 
there  is  great  vigor  and  compelling  jus- 
tice in  the  orderly  process  of  the  courts. 

We  in  this  Congress  labored  verj-  hard 
to  pass  an  amendment  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  which  barred  the  crossing  of  State 
lines  to  incite  a  riot.  I  am  proud  of  the 
fact  that  I  was  one  of  those  instrumental 
in  the  passage  of  that  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve that  amendment  was  passed  in  good 
faith  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  If  that 
amendment  is  imconstitutional.  only 
through  the  orderly  process  of  judicial 
review  will  we  find  out  whether  it  was 
right  or  wrong,  and  that  is  the  way 
democracy  works. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  those  who 
today  assault  the  court  in  Chicago,  those 
lawyers  who  have  assembled  there  and 
are  using  gutter  tactics  to  upset  that 
trial,  indeed  have  little  faith  and  little 
confidence  in  the  democratic  process. 

I  insist  the  American  Bar  Association 
has  a  duty  and  a  responsibility  to  look 
into  the  conduct  of  its  lawj'ers  and  take 
appropriate  action  to  discipline  them  for 
v-iolating  the  code  of  ethics.  If  indeed  in- 
vestigation proves  their  conduct  to  be 
contemptible,  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion will  take  appropriate  steps  either 
severely  to  punish  them  or  disbar  them 
from  practice  in  the  courts.  This  Nation 


deserves  no  less.  It  is  high  time  the  legal 
profession  began  cleaning  its  own  house 
of  the  reprehensible  conduct  of  those  who 
bring  disgrace  on  the  whole  profession. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  the 
article  from  the  New  York  Times : 

Judge  Voids  Chicago  Contempt  WRrrs 
(By  J.  Anthony  Lukas) 

Chicago.  September  29. — While  about  150 
lawyers  picketed  the  court  building  or 
roamed  the  corridors.  Judge  Julius  J.  Hoff- 
man vacated  today  contempt  citations 
against  four  defense  lawyers  In  the  trial  of 
the  ■Chicago  eight  "  Judge  Hoffman  had 
held  the  four  lawyers  In  contempt  for  fall- 
ing to  appear  last  week  when  the  trial  of 
eight  leaders  of  demonstrations  at  last  sum- 
mer's Democratic  National  Convention  began 
In  Federal  District  Court  In  Chicago  On 
Friday,  the  74-year-old  Judge  ordered  two 
of  the  lawyers  Jailed  for  the  weekend  and 
the  others  brought  to  Chicago  from  Call- 
fcrnla  He  sild  that  he  would  pass  sentence 
on  all  four  today.  But  over  the  weekend, 
lawyers  from  throughout  the  country  began 
pouring  Into  the  city  to  demonstrate  against 
the  Judge"s  actions.  This  morning,  lawyers 
from  New  "i'ork.  San  Francisco.  Washington, 
Boston  and  other  cities,  as  well  as  a  delega- 
tion representing  13  faculty  members  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  were  In  and  around  the 
building.  About  125  of  the  lawyers  filed  a 
frlend-of-the-court  brief  today,  terming 
Judge  Hoffman's  actions  "a  travesty  of  Justice 
i  which  I  threatens  to  destroy  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people  In  the  entire  Judicial 
process." 

The  13  teachers  from  Harvard  released  a 
letter  they  sent  to  Senator  James  O.  East- 
land, who  Is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee,  asking  for  an  investigation 
of  the  Judge's  behavior.  The  letter  said: 
■Judge  Hoffman's  conduct  can  only  serve  to 
weaken  a  basic  American  principle — the  right 
of  even  the  most  unpopular  defendant  to 
adequate  legal  representation  before  an  Im- 
partial Judge." 

When  the  court  convened  this  morning, 
Thomas  A.  Foran.  the  United  States  attorney, 
suggested  that  Judge  Hoffman  consider 
vacating  the  charges  since  the  defendants 
Indicated  last  week  that  they  were  willing 
to  release  the  four  lawyers. 

Judge  Hoffman  gazed  down  Into  the  well 
of  the  courtroom  where  the  four  lawyers — • 
Gerald  B  Lefcourt,  Michael  P  Kennedy, 
Michael  Tlgar  and  Dennis  Roberts — sat  at 
the  defense  table  watched  by  Federal 
marshals. 

'I  have  no  desire  to  damage  the  profes- 
sional careers  of  young  lawyers."  Judge  Hoff- 
man said.  "Since  their  clients  have  said  in 
open  court  that  they  give  them  leave  to 
withdraw,  the  contempt  proceedings  will  be 
vacated." 

blackmail  charged 

This  represented  an  abrupt  reversal  of  the 
Judge's  position  Last  week,  he  had  Insisted 
that  the  defendants  not  only  give  the  four 
lawyers  leave  to  withdraw  "but  also  agree 
that  they  were  satisfied  with  their  legal  rep- 
resentation. 

The  defendants  refused.  They  had  repeat- 
edly contended  that  their  case  was  being 
prejudiced  by  the  absence  of  Charles  Garry,  a 
West  Coast  lawyer,  who  Just  underwent  a 
gall  bladder  operation.  The  defense  had  asked 
for  a  delay  in  the  trial  until  Mr.  Garry  recov- 
ered, but  Judge  Hoffman  refused  to  grant 
one. 

The  defendants  charged  last  week  that  the 
Judge  was  trying  to  "blackmail"  them  by  de- 
manding that  they  drop  their  objections  to 
Mr  Garrv's  absence  before  he  would  drop  the 
contempt  citations  against  the  four  lawyers 

But  when  the  Issue  was  raised  by  the  de- 
fense today.  Judge  Hoffman  said,  "I  have 
said  nothing  about  Garry.  My  observations  do 
not  apply   to  any  objections  which  the  de- 


fendants  may    have   about   Mr.   Garry's    ab- 
sence." 

"They  all  do  so  object."  said  WUUam  M. 
Kuntsler.  a  defense  lawyer. 

The  four  lawyers  then  asked  that  Judge 
Hoffman  affirmatively  find  them  not  guilty 
of  contempt  Mr  Lefcourt  said.  'I  feel  I  have 
done  nothing  wrong,  but  my  career  has  al- 
ready been  damaged." 

Judge  Hoffman  denied  any  affirmative  find- 
ing He  contended  that  the  lawyers  had  been 
disrespectful  to  the  court  because  they  with- 
drew from  the  case  by  telegram  instead  of 
appearing  and  asking  for  a  formal  leave  to 
withdraw 

Meanwhile,  the  lawyers  protesting  outside 
were  running  Into  a  series  of  obstacles.  Fed- 
eral marshals  standing  by  the  revolving  doors 
leading  to  the  lobby  turned  many  of  them 
away. 

When  about  40  of  them  succeeded  In  en- 
tering t^»e  lobby.  Chief  Judge  William  J 
Campbell,  dressed  in  his  robes  and  attended 
by  a  marshal,  a  court  clerk  and  court  re- 
porter, confronted  them. 

MOTION    called    MOOT 

Standing  by  the  glass  walls,  Judge  Cami>- 
bell  ordered  the  lawyers  to  leave.  He  said  their 
representatives  would  be  allowed  to  file  briefs 

Later.  Irving  Meyers,  one  of  the  lawyers  did 
appear  before  Judge  Hoffnvan,  but  the  Judge 
denied  his  motion  as  "moot"  and  told  him  he 
had  "no  standing  in  this  case" 

This  afternoon,  some  of  the  lawyers 
gathered  at  the  Pick -Congress  Hotel  and 
agreed  to  form  an  organization  to  be  called 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Lawyers  to  Stop  the 
Trial.  They  formed  a  committee  that  will  seek 
Judge  Hoffman's  imjseachment  and  another 
that  will  press  for  a  mistrial. 

This  morning.  Judge  Hoffman  rejected  a 
defense  motion  for  a  mistrial.  The  motion, 
presented  by  Mr.  Kunstler  and  Leonard 
Welnglass,  another  defense  lawyer,  charged 
that  Judge  Hoffman  had  "so  prejudiced  said 
defendants  that  It  is  no  longer  possible  for 
them  to  have  a  fair  and  impartial  trial." 

Arguing  against  the  motion  for  a  mistrial. 
Mr.  Foran,  the  United  States  attorney,  said 
the  defense  lawyers'  conduct  had  been  "so 
incredibly  unprofessional  that  It  Is  remark- 
able that  the  Court  has  kept  as  good  a  nature 
as  It  has." 

After  denying  the  motion.  Judge  Hoffman 
ordered  it  'linFKDunded  for  such  considera- 
tion as  the  Court  may  choose  to  give  It  later." 

Mr.  Kunstler  Jumped  up  and  charged  that 
this  was  "precisely  the  kind  of  Intimidation 
we  refer  to — making  defense  attorneys  try 
this  case  while  fearing  ..." 

"You'll  always  have  to  fear  In  this  court- 
room." Judge  Hoffman  Interrupted,  "when 
you  make  allegations  like  these  over  your 
signature." 

AN    UNrSUAL    CASE 

Lawyers  questioned  yesterday  could  recall 
no  comparable  Incident,  either  to  Judge  Hoff- 
man's original  bench  warrants  or  to  the 
telegrams  of  withdrawal  from  the  case  by 
the  defense  lawyers. 

In  general,  the  lawyers  said,  a  lawyer  who 
wishes  to  withdraw  from  a  case  will  appear 
In  court  and  explain  the  circumstances  to 
the  presiding  Judge.  But  this  would  not 
necessarily  apply  where  out-of-state  lawyers 
were  Involved,  for  reasons  of  travel  expense 
and  ordinary  expediency. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  was  considered  un- 
usual for  nonresident  lawyers  to  drop  out  of 
a  case.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  that  such 
cases  generally  attract  out-of-state  counsel 
because  of  their  intriguing  nature — either 
pwUtlcally  or  fijianclally 


REPORT  ON  RESULTS  OF  OPINION 
POLL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man    from   Missouri    (Mr.    Randall >    is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Anal 
tabulation  of  my  opinion  poll  for  this 
year  has  produced  some  interesting  re- 
sults. The  poll  was  distributed  to  more 
than  40,000  constituents.  Nearly  15  per- 
cent responded  which  produced  the  high- 
est percentage  of  responses  of  any  pre- 
vious endeavor.  The  results  which  are 
reported  have  not  been  reached  by  esti- 
mate or  by  sample  but  by  actual  hand 
count. 

Forty  percent  of  those  who  returned 
opinion  ballots  considered  Vietnam  the 
most  important  issue  of  eight  listed  con- 
fronting the  Congress.  But  there  was  far 
greater    unanimity    among    those    who 
urged  stringent  measures  for  controlling 
crime,  correcting  conditions  which  have 
favored  criminal  activity  and  court  deci- 
sions which  have  permitted  criminals  to 
go  unpunished.  Seventy-nine  percent  of 
the  answers  received  urged  prompt  and 
vigorous  use  of  force  for  reducing  civil 
disoi-ders   on   city   streets.    Seventy-two 
percent  asked  for  greater  power  for  col- 
lege and  civil  authorities  to  act  in  quell- 
ing campus  disturbances  rather  than  for 
choices   involving   less    firm    action.    By 
overwhelming  percentages,  constitutional 
amendments  were  supported  to  permit 
congressional  override  of  decisions  of  the 
Supreme   Court    by    two-thirds   vote   in 
both  Houses:  require  retirement  of  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  at  age  70;  and  re- 
vise the  first  amendment  to  halt  activities 
of  violent  demonstrators. 

More  than  half  expressed  disapproval 
of  the  way  the  war  on  poverty  is  being 
waged  and  favored  its  reduction  or  abol- 
ishment. 

Sixty-seven  i>ercent  want  some  form  of 
ABM  deployment.  Only  9  percent  wanted 
no  project  at  all,  while  24  percent  are  un- 
decided; 46  percent  preferred  a  limited 
system  for  protecting  the  most  vulner- 
able sensitive  targets,  while  21  percent 
asked  for  a  full-scale  project  to  encircle 
cvinciral  American  cities. 

Mr.   Speaker,    the   tabulation   of   the 
complete  opinion  poll  follows: 
Results  of  the  Opinion  Poll  op  Congress- 
man Wm.  J.  Randall 

BXECTIONS 

Voting  age.  should  it  be  lowered  to: 

1.  Eighteen  years  (29^r). 

2.  Nineteen  years  ( 8  <^  ) . 

3.  Twenty  years  (7%). 

4.  No  change  ( 56  ^-. ) . 

Electoral  college: 

1.  Use  electoral  votes  as  at  present,  but 
assign  them  one  at  a  time  to  winning  party 
In  each  Congressional  district  and  two  more 
to  party  that  wins  state  (8%). 

2.  Rep'ace  present  system  with  simple  pop. 
ular  tote  ilT^r  ) . 

3.  No  change  (15%). 

FIREARMS    CONTROL 

Are  you  pleased  with  the  two  laws  passed 
last  year  to  control  guns? 

1.  Yes  (21%). 

2.  No.  (54%). 

3.  Uncertain  (25'~'-). 

coNSTirrmoN 
Would  you  favor  amendment  to: 
Permit   Congress   to  override  decisions  of 

the    Supreme    Court    by   two-thirds   vote   In 

each  House? 

1.  Yes  (59%). 

2.  No  (20%). 


3.  Uncertain  (11%). 

Require  retirement  of  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices at  age  70? 

1.  yes  (79%). 

2.  No  (11%). 

3.  Uncertain  (10%). 

Rewrite  the  First  Amendment  In  such  a 
way  ;«  to  tighten  control  over  criminals 
without  threatening  the  rtghts  of  the  Inno- 
cent? 

1.  Yes  (91%). 

2.  No  (5%). 

3.  Uncertain  (4%). 

CRIMZ 

Should  a  criminal  found  guilty  of  com- 
mltUDg  a  crime  In  which  he  uses  a  gun 
automatically  be  given  double  sentence? 

1.  yes  (74%). 

2.  No  (18%). 

3.  tJncertaln  (8%  ). 
Civil  disorders: 
On   city  streets—To  reduce  these,  should 

the  pouce: 

1.  Patiently  reason  with  participants? 
(2%)» 

2.  Use  Just  enough  force  to  restore  order? 
(19%). 

3.  Use  force  promptly  and  vigorously 
{79%). 

On  college  campuses— Should  the  Federal 
government: 

1.  Keep  hands  off :  (4%). 

2.  Act  against  participants  recelvlne  Fed- 
eral aid  ( 24  %  ) . 

3.  Legislate  to  give  college  and  civil  ou- 
thorities  greater  power  to  act  (72%). 

FARM    LEGISLATION 

The  present  Farm  Program  (Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  and  ex- 
tended) runs  through  calendar  year  1970 
Do  you  think  this  program : 

1.  Should  be  further  extended  unchanged 
( 29  %  ) .  * 

2.  Reduced  (30%). 

3.  Uncertain  (4i%  ). 
Should  the  Federal  government  attempt  to 

slow  present  migration  from  rural  to  urban 
areas  through  programs  of  economic  Incen- 
tives to  attract  Industry  and  Jobs  to  rural 
areas? 

1.  Yes  (69%). 

2.  No.  (16%). 

3.  Uncertain  (15%). 

ANTIBALLISTIC    MISSILE     (ABM) 

Do  TOu  favor: 

1.  A  selective  limited  system  for  protecting 
the  moet  vulnerable  sensitive  targets?  (46%). 

2.  A  full  scale  project  to  ring  principal 
American  cities?  (21%,). 

3.  No  project  at  aU  (9%  ) . 

4.  Uncertain  (24%). 
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major  Issues.  The  results  are  reported  listing 
first  and  second  choices  in  the  rank  of 
Importance,  i 

Vietnam:    First,    40    percent;    second,    14 
percent. 

Crime:  First.  23  percent:  second  25  percent 

Taxation-federal  spending:   First,    14  per- 
cent: second.  13  percent. 

Civil  disorder  In  cities:   First,  7  percent- 
second.  20  percent. 

Campus    disturbances:     First,    7    percent 
second,  17  percent. 

Trend  of  Supreme  Court  decisions.  First,  7 
percent;  second.  6  percent. 

Antl-balUstlc    Missiles:    First,    1    percent- 
second,  2  percent. 

Middle  East:   First,  .006  percent;  second,  3 
percent. 


WORLD     AFFAIRS 

VietTtam— II  the  Paris  peace  talks  fall 
should  the  Umted  States: 

1.  Beffin  all-out  non-nuclear  warfare  aimed 
at  military  victory  (58%). 

2.  Resume  limited  war  (6%^ ) . 

3.  Withdraw  as  rapidly  as  safety  of  our  men 
permits  (36%). 

Middle   East— Should   the   United   States - 

1 .  Support  Israel  ( 14  %. ) . 

2.  Support  the  Arab  nations  (.004%  ) . 

3.  Work  for  mediation  (60%). 

4.  Ignore  the  whole  thing  (26%  ) . 

I  -WAK    ON    POVERTT 

Shouid  those  activities  carried  on  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportumty  (Poverty 
Program)   be: 

1.  Increased  (21%r). 

2.  Decreased  (27%). 

3.  Abolished  (33%,). 

4.  Carried  on  without  change  (19%). 

VITAL     ISStTES 

Following  are  several  Issues  of  vital  con- 
cern to  the  Congress.  Without  regard  to  our 
order  of  listing,  please  indicate  your  order  of 
Importance.   (The  Opimon  Poll  listed  eight 


A  DEPARTMENT  OF  PEACE:   IS  IT 
NECESSARY? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  'Mr.  Halperm 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  pro- 
posals for  a  Department  of  Peace  were 
Introduced  earlier  this  year,  men  every- 
where have  stirred  to  the  idea  that  wp 
might  see  in  our  time  what  William 
James  prophetically  called  a  "moral 
equivalent  to  war." 

H.R.  6501,  which  I  Introduced,  at- 
tracted over  65  sponsors  Immediately, 
and  In  the  Senate,  S.  953,  introduced  bv 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
<Mr.  Hartke),  drew  15  cosponsors.  Civic 
groups,  religious  organizations,  edu- 
cators, and  those  seeking  to  promote 
tranquillity  among  nations  flocked  to  our 
side.  Editorials  of  praise  were  written; 
scholars  evaluated  our  proposals  and  a 
National  Peace  Act  Advisory  Council  was 
established. 

But  a  nagging  suspicion  aroused  those 
shaken  by  Vietnam  and  the  militariza- 
tion of  American  foreign  policy.  In  a  na- 
tion where  "peace"  has  come  to  be  equiv- 
ocated with  war,  and  where  freedom  now 
suggests  military  force,  the  idea  of  a 
Peace  Department  smacked  of  so  much 
rhetoric.  And  others  feared  that  an  ex- 
ecutive Department  for  Peace  would  cast, 
a  shadow  over  the  State  Department 
suggesting  that  State's  goal  was  some- 
thing less  than  the  attainment  of  peace. 
They  hastened  to  add  that  a  separate 
department  would  mean  just  another 
level  of  bureaucracy,  and  anyway,  was 
"peace"  not  everyone's  business?  A  view- 
point, that  if  adopted,  would  obviate  the 
need  for  departments  of  health,  justice 
and  education. 

Of  course,  everyone  is  for  peace,  and  no 
one  is  suggesting  that  a  new  agency  pre- 
empt the  State  Department's  preroga- 
tives in  matters  of  foreign  policy.  But 
even  though  President  Nixon  has 
eloquently  stated  our  objective — "where 
peace  is  unknown  to  make  it  strong; 
where  peace  is  temporary,  to  make  it  per- 
manent"— the  fact  remains  peace  has 
eluded  mankind,  and  the  recent  history 
of  American  foreign  policy  is  inextricably 
tied  to  global  use  of  force  and  military 
might. 

No,  the  idea  of  peace  is  too  important 
to  be  merely  cited  as  a  worthy  goal.  For 
as  with  health,  justice,  and  education, 
peace  must  be  shaped  and  structured  un- 
til we  understand  how  it  can  be  obtained 
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The  purpose  of  my  remarks  then  today, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  clear  up  the  miscon- 
ceptions surrounding  the  proposal  for  a 
Peace  Department,  to  explain  the  intent 
of  the  new  agency  and  to  argue  that  since 
American  foreign  policy  has  not 
abolished  war.  an  alternate  strategy  is 
vital. 

But  there  is  an  important  proposition 
ijermeating  the  peace  bill  that  must  be 
recognized  if  the  proposal  is  to  have 
meaning.  Ironically,  it  takes  as  its  start- 
ing point  the  philosophy  of  John  Foster 
Dulles,  even  though  his  own  actions  be- 
trayed his  thoughts. 

Dulles  wrote: 

Great  as  is  our  strength,  we  are  not  omnip- 
otent We  cannot,  by  fiat,  produce  the  kind 
i/f  world  we  want. 

And  yet  the  mirror  image  of  America 
has  driven  us  to  believing  that  our  power 
and  policies  can  make  the  world  safe 
from  tyranny  and  despotism,  althougli 
the  results  are  marred  by  an  ugly  vision 
of  pax  Amei-icana  that  invites  scorn,  not 
emulation  of  our  values. 

Instead  of  relying  on  military  force. 
ultimately  our  hopes  for  tranquillity  lie 
in  bridging  the  gap  between  liow  nations 
perceive  the  world  and  the  conditions 
creating  these  diCferenees.  Each  nation's 
mirror  image  of  itself  creates  stereotypes 
limiting  its  ability  to  understand  other 
people's  viewpoints.  For  America,  this 
lias  translated  itself  into  a  simplistic 
moral  fervor  in  global  affairs,  suggesting 
that  we  are  all  good,  and  anyone  oppos- 
ing us  is  evil.  This  inability  to  transcend 
our  self-image  has  hampered  the  Na- 
tion's perception  of  just  what  world  re- 
ality really  is  and  how  others  view  it.  And 
most  importantly,  it  has  warped  our 
ability  to  understand  how  we  can  help 
establish  tlie  changes  needed  in  the 
world  to  develop  an  environment  which 
is  indeed,  free  of  tyranny,  where  "peace 
is  permanent." 

For  some  time  now,  leaders  have  rec- 
ognized the  nature  of  our  global  policies. 
but  fearing  the  wrath  of  a  public  intoxi- 
cated by  American  success,  they  have  re- 
sisted open  criticism,  A  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Security  traced  it 
back  to  the  idea  of  manifest  destiny: 

Officials  make  sweeping  declarations  of  our 
■world  mission  .  .  .  and  as  a  result  we  find  our- 
selves entangled  In  projects  that  are  Incom- 
patible with  the  real  needs  of  other  peoples. 
or  are,  in  some  cases,  actually  repugnant  to 
*hem.  To  some  extent  every  postwar  admin- 
istration has  indulged  our  national  taste  for 
the  grand  and  even  the  grandiose. 

These  policies  moreover,  taint  even  the 
worthy  programs  that  America  has  fos- 
tered in  its  limited  attempt  to  reach  out 
'.0  the  world.  The  result  is  that  our  re- 
.^ources  are  squandered,  and  abroad  our 
efforts  are  reduced  to  the  all-too-com- 
mon image  of  an  ugly  American  tr>-ing 
to  buy  friendship. 

This  leads  to  perhaps  the  most  Impor- 
tant misconception  about  the  Peace  De- 
partment. It  will  not  be  a  foreign  policy- 
making agency  but  an  operational 
agency.  The  Peace  Corps,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  and  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
are  operating  programs.  They  have  no 
place  in  the  State  Department,  which  is 
a  diplomatic  and  policymaking  body. 


As  Secretar>'  Dulles  told  Arthur  Lar- 
son: 

If  I  have  to  take  on  all  these  operating 
agencies,  I  -will  end  up  as  nothing  but  a 
glorified  office  manager. 

Indeed,  the  State  Department's  repu- 
tation for  ineflBcient  administration  of 
programs  is  legendary. 

But  a  more  fundamental  reason  de- 
mands this  separation,  one  which  defines 
the  distinction  between  a  foreign  policy- 
making agency  and  a  Peace  Department. 

rhe  State  Department's  function  is,  as 
Thomas  Jefferson  defined  it  almost  two 
centuries  ago,  to  represent  the  Nation's 
interests  and  advantages.  Dulles  said: 

We  act  as  our  national  interest  dictates. 

Dean  Rusk  concurred,  stating: 
I'm  on  our  side. 

This  is  a  legitimate  and  necessary 
function,  but  our  national  interests  in 
foreign  policy  matters  are  not  quite  the 
same  as  the  long-range  supranational 
goals  of  a  Peace  Department  striving  to 
create  a  world  environment  free  of  the 
causes  of  war. 

The  latter  is  a  long-term  investment 
in  mankind,  developing  htmian  re- 
sources: it  is  not  intended  to  be  a  sub.stl- 
tute  for  present-day  diplomacy. 

The  new  Peace  Corps  Director,  Joseph 
Blatchford.  understood  this  when  he 
said: 

It  must  be  made  clear  and  reaffirmed  that 
the  Peace  Corps  is  not  an  arm  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  or  subject  to  considerations  of  foreign 
policy. 

Tlie  same  can  t>e  said  for  other  agen- 
cies transferred  to  the  Peace  Depart- 
ment: AID.  ACDA,  those  State  Depart- 
ment functions  pertaining  to  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  International  Agricultural  De- 
velopment Service,  now  in  the  Agricul- 
ture Department. 

To  say  that  misconceptions  surround 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment— the  largest  unit  that  would  be 
transferred  into  the  new  Department,  is 
an  understatement.  AID  embodies  the 
dirtiest  word  in  our  political  lexicon 
today,  foreign  aid.  AID'S  detractors  would 
have  us  believe  foreign  aid  is  an  unmiti- 
gated flop,  a  waste  of  American  re- 
sources— squandered  and  unappreciated 
by  its  recipients. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  'What  has  happened,  though,  is 
that  Congress'  original  intent  in  launch- 
ing foreign  aid  two  decades  ago  has  been 
distorted.  The  Marshall  plan,  our  bold 
effort  to  help  reconstruct  a  war-torn 
world,  was  meant  to  combat  hunger, 
poverty,  desperation,  and  chaos.  But  it 
and  similar  U.S.  assistance  programs 
were  soon  subverted  to  the  Nation's  post- 
war policies  of  globalism  and  military 
might.  As  E>olitical  considerations  soon 
replaced  human  considerations  as  the 
basis  for  assistance,  the  aid  was  often 
counterproductive  and  frequently  tied  to 
U.S.  efforts  to  buttress  a  foreign  military 
regime  against  communism  to  the  detri- 
ment of  that  coimtry's  development. 

Foreign  aid,  wrapped  as  military  aid, 
has  served  only  to  feed  the  ego  of  gen- 
erals. Peter  Drucker  observes: 

Yet  military  aid  not  only  uses  up  scarce 
funds.  An  airplane  or  a  destroyer  is  not  much 


use  unless  fuel  for  it.  lubricants,  and  spare 
parts  are  supplied  year-in  and  year-out. 
Thus,  every  dollar  spent  on  military' aid  .  .  . 
has  not  only  taken  away  a  dollar  that  should 
have  gone  Into  development.  It  has  created 
a  demand  for  an  additional  five  or  ten  dol- 
lars to  be  diverted  out  of  slender  foreign  ex- 
change resources  to  maintain  the  general's 
toys 

■What  AID  in  a  Peace  Department 
would  do  then,  is  first  separate  foreign 
aid  from  militar>'  aid.  This  should  veiT 
clearly  be  understood— if  Defense  and 
State  feel  funds  are  needed  abroad  for 
security  reasons,  that  is  a  separate  mat- 
ter, but  development  funds  should  not 
be  covertly  used  as  a  cover  to  promote 
foreign  policy  objectives. 

If  the  gap  between  the  rich  and  poor 
nations  seems  to  be  widening,  just  how 
has  foreign  aid  succeeded,  it  is  often 
asked.  Foreign  aid  suggests  economic  de- 
velopment. 'While  two-thirds  of  man- 
kind continues  to  toil  in  preindustrial  so- 
cieties, measured  by  the  goals  econo- 
mists and  planners  set  for  this  decade, 
the  developing  nations  have  made  tre- 
mendous strides.  If  the  gap  does  not  vis- 
ibly seem  to  be  reduced,  though,  that  is 
more  reason  for  increasing  our  commit- 
ment to  development  abroad. 

Industrial  output  has  increased  be- 
yond expectations  in  many  parts  of  the 
world;  food  production  has  similarly 
grown;  and  encouraging  steps  have  been 
taken  to  curb  the  population  explosion. 

Indeed,  wretched  poverty  still  haunts 
many  developing  nations,  but  most  no 
longer  hobble  along  on  charity  from 
abroad.  They  are  bearing  up  to  85  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  developing  their  econ- 
omies. And  most  of  these  nations — in 
Latin  America.  Asia,  and  Africa — have 
reached  the  growth  goal  of  5  percent  an- 
nual increases  in  their  gross  national 
product. 

We  only  suspect  foreign  aid  is  a  fail- 
ure then,  because  of  our  false  expecta- 
tions of  what  it  is  supposed  to  do.  The 
analogy  between  the  rich  and  poor 
nations  have  conjured  up  an  image  of 
trying  to  make  the  have-nots  richer. 
This  is  false.  'What  we  are  attempting 
is  infinitely  more  subtle  and  affects  the 
ability  of  nations  to  live  with  one  an- 
other. It  is  to  create  self-sustaining  econ- 
omies in  the  developing  nations,  har- 
nessing their  Innate  resources. 

But  let  this  seemingly  more  lofty  goal 
be  understood:  there  is  nothing  ideal- 
istic about  it.  It  is  the  most  reasonable, 
pragmatic  approach  man  could  devise 
for  bridging  the  gap  separating  nations. 
The  alternative  is  possibly  far  more  hor- 
rendous than  the  threat  of  nuclear  catas- 
trophe; it  is  the  threat  of  war  between 
the  two-thirds  of  the  world  victimized 
by  poverty,  and  the  third  liberated  by 
prosperity. 

Another  major  misconception  about 
the  Peace  Department  is  that  it  is  merely 
a  regrouping  of  existing  agencies.  Again 
this  is  not  true.  Under  a  Secretary  of 
Peace,  the  agencies  would  be  infused 
with  new  \itality  and  freed  of  the  in- 
hibitions now  thwarting  their  mission. 

For  Instance  as  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  has  been  caught 
up  in  the  State  Department's  bureauc- 
racy we  have  quickly  forgotten  the  ex- 
tent of  its  original — unused — legislative 
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mandate  to  study  "the  scientific,  psycho- 
logical, military,  and  technological  fac- 
tors relating  to  the  prevention  of  war." 
A  new  Peace  Department  would  also 
establish  a  Peace  Institute,  where  a  corps 
of  professional  young  Americans  could 
be  trained  in  the  science  of  communi- 
cating with  other  nations. 

The  Institute  would  also  engage  in 
"peace  research."  For  all  our  supposed 
sophistication,  we  know  little  about  what 
motivates  nations  to  act  as  they  do. 
Economic  differences,  of  course,  are  basic, 
but  different  cultures,  languages  and  na- 
tionalities create  varying  images  of  na- 
tions that  must  be  transcended  if  people 
are  to  learn  tolerance  and  respect  for 
others. 

The  United  States  spent  billions  on  re- 
search to  produce  the  hydrogen  bomb 
and  put  a  man  on  the  moon.  Yet.  we 
have  little  conception  of  how  potential 
conflicts  between  nations  could  be  peace- 
fully resolved.  In  fiscal  1969.  we  spent 
92  percent  of  the  almost  $6  billion  in  al- 
located research  funds  on  nonhuman 
devel^^Mnent — perfecting  our  war  ma- 
chine.-exploring  space,  and  developing 
atomic  energy.  Only  6  percent  was  allo- 
cated for  studying  human  behavior,  and 
less  than  1  percent  of  these  funds  were 
related  to  preventing  war. 

War-prevention  research,  as  defined 
here,  is  not  the  "war  games"  of  the 
Pentagon's  computer  experts  or  simu- 
lated strategies  of  military  deterrence. 
Since  war  is  the  result  of  human  folly, 
human  behavior  should  be  studied — the 
behavioral  sciences,  intercultural  rela- 
tions, languages,  and  such  phenomena  as 
the  nature  of  nationalism.  When  we  start 
to  understand  these  forces,  we  will  be 
taking  major  strides  toward  the  peace- 
ful resolution  of  conflict. 

Clearly  then,  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  a  Department  of  Peace — for  an  exec- 
utive agency  ready  to  transcend  the  im- 
mediate in  favor  of  the  future.  For  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  'moral  alternative" 
Is  needed  to  offset  our  foreign  policy — 
a  design  for  American  security  intoxi- 
cated by  our  own  global  power. 

Today,  although  peace  is  everyone's 
business,  nobody  is  in  charge  of  peace. 
There  Is  no  department  working  at  the 
problem  full  time  to  the  exclusion  of 
momentary  national  interests  or  politi- 
cal considerations.  As  I  said  earlier  this 
year  when   I   introduced   H.R.   6501: 

Peace  Is  everyone's  concern  and  nobody's 
Job,  which  may  explain  why  we  have  failed 
to  convert  a  peace-keeping  Intent  Into  a 
peace-keeping  capability. 


NORTHERN  STATES  POWER  CO. 
HELPS  SAVE  THE  WILD  WATERS 
OF  THE  ST.  CROIX 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Saylor) 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  SA"5fLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  a 
very  historic  meeting  is  taking  place  in 
Stillwater,  Minn.,  for  the  purpose  of 
signing  an  agreement  between  the  States 
of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  and  the 
Northern  States  Power  Co.  to  create  the 
St.  Croix  and  Namekagon  wild  river  sys- 
tem in  order  to  comply  with  the  provi- 


sions of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  of  1968,  this  agreement  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  Octo- 
ber 2.  This  historic  meeting  today  cul- 
minates the  intensive  activity  over  the 
past  14  months  or  so  by  a  special  task 
force  established  in  June  of  1968  by  the 
Northern  States  Power  Co.  of  Mlrme- 
apohs,  Minn. 

The  task  force  proposed  a  massive 
linear  park  and  strip  forest  stretching 
from  near  Gordon,  Wis.,  on  the  St.  Croix 
flowage  and  Lake  Namekagon  to  St. 
Croix  Palls,  Minn.  This  would  involve 
approximately  100  river  miles  on  the  St. 
Croix  and  98  river  miles  on  the  Nameka- 
gon. Governmental  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty rights  to  67,800  acres  would  be 
needed  to  preserve  the  area's  near- 
wilderness  character,  the  task  force  said. 
Northern  States  Power  Co.  owns  29.000 
acres  of  Upper  St.  Croix  waterfront  land 
along  a  70-mile  stretch  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  north  of  Taylors  Palls.  The 
company,  however,  has  agreed  to  donate 
to  the  U.S.  Government  7,000  acres  of 
this  land.  In  addition,  Minnesota  will  re- 
ceive 13,000  acres  of  NSP  land,  and 
Wisconsin  5.000  acres.  The  actual  trans- 
fer of  titles  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  States  of  mutually  agreed  upon 
blocks  of  land  will  be  made  in  the  fu- 
ture when  resources  become  available  for 
proper  development  and  management  of 
these  lands. 

Principal  impetus  for  creating  a  plan 
to  preserve  the  St.  Croix  and  the  Namek- 
agon was  provided  by  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  passed  by  Con- 
gress last  fall.  The  Wild  and  Scenic  Riv- 
ers Act  designated  the  St.  Croix  and 
Namekagon  as  one  of  eight  initial  wild 
river  systems  to  be  preserved  and  devel- 
oped in  this  country. 

Passage  of  the  bill  authorized  partici- 
pation of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
in  planning,  development,  and  manage- 
ment of  the  waterfront  lands.  The  act  au- 
thorized the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  acquire  appropriate  property  rights  to 
approximately  100  acres  per  river-mile  as 
well  as  scenic  easements  on  interior  pro- 
tected zones  up  to  an  additional  220 
acres  per  river-mile. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Northern  States 
Power  Co.  and  the  task  force,  the  St. 
Croix  will  be  the  first  of  these  rivers  to 
be  extensively  studied  and  plan  guide- 
lines established. 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  river  sys- 
tem is  among  the  first  set  aside  because 
any  overview  of  the  St.  Croix  River  and 
the  Namekagon  River  reveals  two  dis- 
tinct personalities.  Each  has  its  own 
moods  and  its  own  character.  Yet  both 
live  in  perfect  harmony  resplendent  with 
natural  features  to  satisfy  the  tastes  of 
all  outdoor  enthusiasts. 

Along  the  two  riverways  are  an  esti- 
mated 250  islands,  134  of  which  are  part 
of  the  public  domain  and  have  been  ac- 
quired by  the  National  Park  Service  as 
part  of  the  national  wild  rivers  system. 
These  small  island  tracts,  so  important  to 
the  ecological  and  esthetic  character  of 
both  river  systems,  offer  valuable  recrea- 
tional and  educational  potentials. 

River  widths  range  from  about  40  feet 
at  the  upstream  end  of  the  Namekagon  to 
a  maximum  width  of  1,200  feet  on  the 


lower  St.  Croix.  These  rivers  and  shores 
abound  with  a  imique  and  endless  variety 
of  flora  and  launa.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
areas  in  the  country  where  our  national 
bird,  the  bald  eagle,  still  nests  and  where 
the  rare  sturgeon  can  be  caught  by  the 
persistent  angler. 

The  St.  Croix  can  be  a  boisterous  river 
at  its  ultimate  source  where  the  St. 
Croix  River  rises  near  Solon  Springs. 
Wis.,  the  elevation  is  1,016  feet.  Some 
164  miles  downstream  at  Prescott,  Wis , 
where  the  St.  Croix  joins  the  Mississippi, 
the  river  has  fallen  340  feet.  The  steepest 
gradient  is  8.3  feet  per  mile  over  exposed 
boulders  and  bedrock  of  the  Kettle 
Rapids  at  Mirmesotas  St.  Croix  State 
Park.  This  topography  best  explains  the 
changing  mood  at  every  bend  in  the 
river — now  a  tranquil,  eddying  stream. 
now  an  exhilarating  boisterous  run 
through  rippling  rapids. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  overall  impres- 
sion of  the  Namekagon  is  of  a  relatively 
wild  stream,  yet  considerably  smaller  and 
more  intimate  than  the  St.  Croix.  But  its 
flow  is  energetic,  its  rapids  exciting.  Ly- 
ing wholly  within  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
the  river  rises  at  Namekagon  Lake  and 
flows  98  miles,  generally  south  and  west. 
to  its  confluence  with  the  St.  Croix  east 
of  Riverside,  Wis.  The  upper  Nameka- 
gon, above  Trego,  varies  from  an  intimate 
cold  water  trout  stream  closed  in  by 
forest  to  a  slow  moving,  wild  stream 
flowing  through  marsh  and  swampland 
The  scene  from  the  river  is  pleasant- 
high  banks,  a  few  cabins  here  and  there 
Old  farms  are  visible,  but  the  land  use 
trend  along  this  portion  is  away  from 
tilled  crops  toward  pasture  or  reforesta- 
tion. 

In  the  lower  Namekagon  the  valley  be- 
comes more  prominent  as  the  river 
meanders  between  banks  as  high  as  80 
feet.  Occurrence  of  low  marshland  and 
bottomland  timber  increases  as  the 
Namekagon  nears  the  St.  Croix,  then 
joins  the  St.  Croix  in  an  unexpectedly 
wide  sweep  of  water. 

As  the  principal  landowner  on  the  Up- 
per St.  Croix.  Northern  States  Power  Co. 
took  the  initiative  toward  providing  per- 
petual preservation  of  this  unique  nat- 
ural resource  by  establishing  this  task 
force  to  work  out  a  plan  for  the  man- 
agement of  this  area.  The  task  force 
members  were  David  F.  McElroy.  chair- 
man. Northern  States  Power  Co.,  vice 
president,  engineering;  John  W.  Bright, 
chief  planner  for  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice; Stanley  G.  Deboer,  chief  planner  for 
Wisconsin  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources; U.  W.  Hella,  director  of  the 
State  Parks  and  Recreation  Division  of 
the  Minnesota  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion; Robert  L.  Herbst,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  Amer- 
ica and  former  Minnesota  deputy  con- 
servation commissioner;  and  Richard 
Wittpenn,  landscape  architect  for  the 
National  Park  Service. 

The  task  force  recommended  tiiat  "tie 
Governors  of  Minnesota  and  Wiscons'n 
move  immediately  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion with  continjing  existence  to  mcn> 
tor,  review,  and  recommend  implementa- 
tion of  preservation  efforts  of  the  St. 
Croix  and  Namekagon  rivers  and  their 
environs.  It  is  urged  this  commission  be 
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fully  representative  of  the  wild  interests 
required  to  bring  the  plan  to  fruition." 

Other  task  force  proposals  include: 

Limited  auto  access  to  the  river  pre- 
serve— "The  auto  will  be  £in  alien  to  the 
river."  The  task  force  suggests  that  cars 
be  allowed  only  at  special  access  points 
and  at  a  limited  numl)er  of  major  auto- 
oriented  campsites.  All  parking  at  access 
points  should  be  controlled  and  well 
screened  from  the  river  user.  No  parallel 
roadway  system  should  be  established 
within  the  limits  of  the  river  preserve. 

Trail  systems:  Two  trail  systems 
should  be  developed  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  There  should  be  hiking  trails  and 
equestrian  trails.  The  latter  should 
double  as  snowmobile  trails. 

Canoe  campsites:  Canoe  camps  should 
be  accessible  from  the  water  only,  except 
for  service  vehicle  access.  Some  of  these 
camps  would  be  primitive  and  others 
could  be  more  structured.  Campgrounds 
and  shelters  for  hiking  trail  users  should 
be  established  elsewhere,  possibly  on  old 
farm  sites  set  back  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  river. 

Orientation  centers  should  be  estab- 
lished at  visitor  access  points.  Here  visi- 
tors would  receive  information  on  camp- 
ing, canoe  camps,  trails,  historic  points, 
et  cetera,  Persormel  would  be  available  at 
major  access  points  to  see  that  the  visit 
will  be  one  of  convenience  and  safety. 

Northern  States  Power  Co.  will  retain 
about  4,000  acres  for  the  development  of 
leisure,  recreation,  and  commercisUi  sup- 
port facilities  consistent  with  the  overall 
plan  concept.  These  facihties  will  be 
carefully  developed  in  a  manner  con- 
.sistent  with  the  guidelines  set  out  in  the 
leport,  the  task  force  said. 

Northern  States  Power  Co.  said  it  will 
observe  appropriate  covenants  restrict- 
ing use  of  the  land  kept  by  the  company 
compatible  with  the  wild  river  concept. 

The  task  force  predicted  that  such  de- 
velopment "eventually  should  provide 
strong  economic  support  for  the  region 
and  replace,  if  not  surpass,  real  estate  tax 
loss  incurred  by  local  governments  after 
Northern  States  Power  Co.'s  holdings 
are  transferred  to  State  and  Federal 
Governments." 

The  task  force  recommended  that  the 
land  on  both  sides  of  the  river  be  divided 
into  three  zones  to  properly  protect  the 
river  environment: 

The  maximum  preservation  zone  would 
Include  all  land  paralleling  the  river  up 
to  a  maximum  of  100  acres  per  mile,  or 
an  average  depth  of  about  400  feet  on 
each  bank.  Within  these  boundaries  the 
river  and  river  related  uses  should 
prevail. 

The  limited  development  zone,  pro- 
tected by  scenic  easements,  would  in- 
clude land  up  to  220  acres  per  river-mile, 
or  an  average  depth  of  about  600  feet 
from  the  maximum  preservation  zone. 
The  exact  limits  of  this  zone  would  vary 
to  reflect  physical  and  environmental 
characteristics  of  each  specific  area. 
Where  development  exists,  zoning  laws 
would  have  to  be  established  to  limit  fu- 
ture development  and  adequately  screen 
existing  development.  Zoning  ordinances 
should  be  the  resfwnsibility  of  local  gov- 
ernment units. 

The  transition  zone  generally  consists 
of  those  lands  which  are  necessary  to 


provide  support  development  for  the 
users  of  the  first  two  7X)nes.  The  primary 
land  use  control  tool  would  be  county 
zoning  ordinances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  may  be  some  cynics 
who  are  wondering  why  a  company  such 
as  Northern  States  Power  Co. — with  its 
profitmaking  responsibility — should  do- 
nate 25,000  acres  of  riverfront  land  to 
the  people.  I  think  President  Nixon  an- 
swered this  query  partly  when  he  said : 

Private  Industry  must  take  an  active  role 
In  protecting  the  environment,  providing 
recreational  facilities,  and  conserving  natural 
resources.  Clean  air,  clean  water,  and  un- 
spoiled countrysides  are  more  easily  attain- 
able through  preventative  measures  than 
restoration.  With  a  coordinated  program  ol 
prevention,  private  Industry  can  help  lead 
the  way  to  a  better  America. 

But.  perhaps  Earl  Ewald,  chairman 
of  the  t>oard.  Northern  States  Power  Co.. 
explained  the  company's  position  most 
eloquently  in  his  dedication  of  the  proj- 
ect. Mr.  Ewald  said: 

Our  smiling  land,  beautiful  and  bountiful, 
stretches  from  sea  to  shining  sea.  And  we 
who  have  Inherited  It  today  face  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  demands  of  swiftly  moving  civiliza- 
tion are  Increasing  and  Intensifying.  But 
ours  is  not  a  license  to  squander  this  Inherit- 
ance. Rather,  despite  the  pressures.  It  Is  a 
stewardship  to  preserve  the  resources,  to  use 
them  wisely  and  to  maintain  a  delicate  bal- 
ance between  the  land  and  the  needs  of  our 
society. 

We  are  fortunate  that  In  decades  past 
there  were  far-seeing  men  who  understood 
what  the  future  would  bring.  They  exercised 
their  responsibility  and  preserved  the  wil- 
derness lor  those  yet  to  come.  We  are  for- 
tunate thus  that  the  woods  and  waters  of  the 
St.  Croix  have  been  handed  pristine  and  un- 
spoiled to  us.  We  at  Northern  States  Power 
Company  continued  that  stewardship  for 
nearly  50  vears. 

NSP's  stewardship  of  Its  St.  Croix  land 
holdings  has  become  Increasingly  difficult. 
Growing  urban  population  with  attendant 
need  for  recreational  opportunities  tends  to 
increase  the  problems  of  wise  land  use  and 
regulation.  The  holdings  costs  of  annual 
taxes  and  retention  of  a  nonproductive  asset 
are  undesirable  from  the  corporate  view- 
point. Economic  and  market  analyses  Indi- 
cated that  selling  the  land  for  private  use 
in  small  parcels  served  neither  NSP  nor  com- 
munity needs. 

By  all  measures,  the  time  to  take  bold 
action  to  preserve  the  St  Croix  River  and  Its 
tributary,  the  Namekagon,  has  now  arrived. 
Principal  impetus  was  given  In  the  fall  of 
1968  when  Congress  passed  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  This  legUlation  set 
the  stage  for  a  cooperative  effort  among  the 
Federal  Government,  the  States  of  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin  and  NSP.  The  story  of 
this  unique  effort  Is  contained  In  the  report 
that  follows. 

Today  we  are  privileged  to  transfer  this 
wilderness  to  the  pet^le  of  this  nation.  It 
win  be  theirs  to  guard  as  jealously  and  to  use 
as  wisely  as  those  who  preserved  it  for  them. 

To  those  men  of  wisdom  who  saved  the 
land — who  were  more  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  goals  than  the  quantity  of  goods — 
we  proudly  dedicate  this  worthy  project. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not 
a  Member  of  this  body  who  is  unaware 
of  the  hardships  millions  of  persons  in 
this  country  are  suffering  as  a  result  of 
inflation.  In  1964.  the  cost  of  lining  in 
this  cotmtry  rose  1.2  percent  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Treasury  Department,  is 
somewhat  normal.  But  since  that  time 
our  economy  has  gone  mad  and  pro- 
gressively larger  increases  have  brought 
us  to  the  sad  position  we  now  are  at — 
a  cost  of  living  that  is  soaring  at  a  6 
percent  rate. 

The  evil  of  inflation  plays  few  favor- 
ites, but  the  one  group  it  hits  hardest  of 
all  are  those  on  a  fixed  income.  This 
means  that  the  nearly  25  million  recipi- 
ents of  social  security,  being  elderly  re- 
tired citizens,  are  the  ciilef  targets.  With 
no  prospects  for  increasing  their  income, 
they  are  weaponless  before  the  infia- 
tionar>'  dragon.  And  before  this  year  is 
out,  that  dragon  will  have  gobbled  up 
the  increases  in  social  security  benefits 
granted  in  1965  and  1967. 

Our  President  has  recognized  this 
problem.  In  a  most  welcomed  message 
last  week  he  called  for  a  10-percent  in- 
crease in  the  present  social  security  pay- 
ment schedule  and,  just  as  important, 
offered  a  provision  for  automatic  pay- 
ment hikes  to  keep  pace  with  future 
cost-of-living  increases, 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  in  this  body  have 
submitted  similar  legislation  this  year 
to  help  our  senior  Americans,  and  others 
of  us  have  put  in  bills  calling  for  a  15- 
percent  increase  in  these  benefits. 

I  personally  am  convinced  that  the  15- 
percent  increase  is  more  equitable.  How- 
ever, the  major  point  I  want  to  stress 
today  is  that  this  body  must  take  action 
immediately  to  provide  this  needed  re- 
lief. The  lime  for  talking  is  over,  the 
time  for  compiling  statistics  is  over,  the 
time  for  promising  is  over.  Now  is  the 
time  for  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks 
or  a  few  months  may  not  seem  like  much 
time  to  us,  but  for  those  dependent  solely 
on  a  monthly  check  that,  in  effect,  gets 
smaller  every  time  the  mailman  calls, 
then  even  days  are  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

Tw^enty-flve  million  people — people 
who  worked  decades  for  this  country  and 
contributed  to  its  unparalleled  prosper- 
ity— are  now  looking  to  us  for  help.  They 
do  not  want  a  handout.  They  want  only 
a  reasonable  return  on  a  program  they 
supported.  We  must  give  it  to  them,  and 
we  must  give  it  to  them  immediately. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  RECIPIENTS  SAID 
TO  BE  CHIEF  TARGETS  OF 
INFLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  TROOPS  FROM 

VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  *Mr.  Ashbrook)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
weeks  to  come  much  discussion  will  take 
place  regarding  the  withdrawing  of 
American  troops  from  Vietnam.  Perti- 
nent to  the  debate  is  a  report  of  a  special 
nine-member,  bipartisan  factfinding 
commission  of  the  Citizens  Committee 
for  Peace  with  Freedom  in  Vietnam 
wliich  returned  from  Vietnam,  Laos, 
Thailand,  and  Paris  in  August.  The  Citl- 
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zens  for  Peace  with  Freedom  in  Vietnam, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  foimded  in 
October  1967  by  the  late  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  former  President 
Harry  S.  Truman,  former  Senator  Paul 
H.  Douglas,  and  127  other  distinguished 
private  citizens. 

The  syndicated  columnist  and  author, 
Victor  Lasky,  reported  on  the  commis- 
sion's report  in  a  recent  column  which 
appeared  in  the  current  issue  of  Human 
Events,  the  Washington-based  weekly 
which  keeps  abreast  of  current  news  and 
opinion  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Columnist  Lasky  points  out  that  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
nine-member  commission  are  especially 
significant  in  view  of  the  liberal  persua- 
sions of  most  of  its  members.  Concerning 
the  withdrawal  of  troops,  the  commis- 
sion stated : 

The  policy  of  reciprocal  de-escalaton  Is 
feasible,  provided  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  Is  clearly  geared  to  demonstrated  im- 
provement In  South  Vietnamese  capabilities 
and  Is  not  forced  prematurely  by  war-weary 
American  public  opinion. 

^Agreeing  with  President  Nixon's  recent 
p6sition""against  a  timetable  for  with- 
drawal, the  commission  recommended  an 
extraordinary  commission  to  assess 
ARVN  progress,  more  news  coverage  by 
American  editors  and  correspondents 
and  USIA  to  ARVN  sacrifices  and  prog- 
ress, appropriate  assistance  to  the  pro- 
posed new  land  reform  program,  and 
that  we  insist  upon  reciprocal  withdrawal 
of  Conmiunist  forces  from  Laos  as  well 
as  Vietnam  as  dictated  by  the  accords 
of  1962. 

In  contrast  to  some  of  the  reckless 
recommendations  concerning  our  mili- 
tary efforts  in  Vietnam  which  are  now 
making  the  rounds,  the  commission's  re- 
port sets  forth  reasoned,  responsible  pro- 
posals which  will  insure  the  return  of 
American  troops  while  at  the  same  time 
protecting  the  many  gains  that  have  been 
effected  in  Vietnam. 

I  include  at  this  point  the  above- 
mentioned  column  by  Victor  Lasky  and 
the  summary  report  of  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  Peace  and  Freedom  in  Viet- 
nam in  the  Record  : 

Factfinders  TJrge  Washington:  Don't  Rush 

Vietnam  Withdrawal 

(By  Victor  Lasky) 

A  nine-member,  bi-partisan  factfinding 
commission  has  Just  returned  from  South- 
east .-isia  with  a  warning  against  premature 
withdrawals  of  American  troops  from  South 
Vietnam. 

The  group  is  not  opposed  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  Vietnamese  troops  for  Americans. 
•The  policy  of  reciprocal  deescalatlon  is 
feasible."  it  said,  "provided  the  withdrawal 
of  United  States  forces  is  closely  geared  to 
demonstrated  improvement  in  South  Viet- 
namese capabilities  and  is  not  forced  pre- 
maturely by  war-weary  American  public 
opinion  " 

Sponsored  by  the  Citizens  Committee  for 
Peace  with  Freedom  in  Vietnam,  the  group 
consisted  of  Dr.  Edmund  A.  Gulllon  dean  of 
the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy 
and  former  U.S.  ambassador  to  the  Congo- 
John  W.  Hanes  Jr.,  former  assistant  secretary 
of  state  and  now  a  partner  in  Werthelm  & 
Co.:  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord,  former  U  S  repre- 
Mntatlve  on  the  United  Nations  Human 
Bights  Commission;  Russell  T  Lund  presi- 
dent   of    Lund's    Inc..    Minneapolis;  '  Lester 


Malkerson,  chairman  of  the  board  of  regents. 
University    of    Minnesota;     Rabbi    Schulem 
Rubin    of    New    York;    Charles    J     Stephens, 
graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; Charles  Tyroler  II.  president  of  Wash- 
burn. Stringer  Associates,  Inc..  Washington. 
For  the  most  part,  these  distinguished  cit- 
izens  are   middle-of-the-roaders   not    known 
for  eltremlst  sentiments.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
most   of   them   can   correctly   be   labeled   as 
being  of  the  liberal  persuasion.  Which  makes 
their  Joint  statement  all  the  more  significant. 
They  natly  assert  that  since  the  Tet  offen- 
sive of  early   1968,   "the  enemy  in   Vietnam 
has   become   much    weaker,   our  side   much 
stronger.  This  is  chiefly  because  of  the  en- 
emy's staggering  losses.  Gen.  Abrams'  small 
unit  spoiling  tactics,  and  the  mobilization  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  which  is  one  of 
the  greatest  in  modern  times." 

"Yat."  they  continue,  "the  enemy  retains 
a  kind  of  initiative  through  use  of  his  sanc- 
tuarlas  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  and  north  of 
the  D(MZ.  ...  If  American  and  Vietnamese 
commanders  are  not  able  or  are  not  allowed 
to  deny  him  access  to  certain  corridors,  our 
casualty  rolls  could  go  still  higher.  .  .  ." 

Much  to  their  surprise,  the  group  discov- 
ered tiie  South  Vietnamese  were  not  unhappy 
about  current  American  withdrawals.  "The 
flrst  Withdrawals  have  actually  stimulated 
them  However,  they  see  the  whole  process  as 
gradual,  related  to  their  own  progress  and 
involving  at  the  end  an  important  residual 
logistical  presence."  Such  presence  would  in- 
clude troop  lift,  air  support,  staff  assistance 
and  reeerves. 

'If  we  pull  out  prematurely."  they  warned, 
"the  enemy  can  reverse  the  tide  running 
againat  him.  complete  his  subjugation  not 
only  <3i  Vietnam  but  of  adjoining  territory 
and  we  will  have  lost  more  than  38,000  Amer- 
ican lives  in  vain.  ,  .  In  Laos  we  noted 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  invaders"  unprec- 
edented success  during  the  rainy  season  had 
coincided  with  the  so-called  lull"  In  Viet- 
nam. In  Thailand  our  visit  oolnclded  with 
the  move  by  the  Thai  government  to  reduce 
U.S.  forces,  a  decision  which,  however  con- 
ditional, must  give  comfort  to  the  enemy." 
This  is  not  an  entirely  happy  report,  but 
it  is  one  that  ought  to  be  read  bv  Washing- 
ton policy-makers.  It  is  a  reply,  however,  to 
those  Americans  who  believe  that  a  precipi- 
tate withdrawal  of  our  troops  could  bring 
peace  to  Southeast  Asia. 
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Findings  and  Recommendations  or  Special 
Nine-Member     Factfinding     Commission 
Ui»oN  Return  Prom  Vietnam 
(Note. — The  members  of  the  special  fact- 
finding   commission    were:     Dr.    Edmund    A. 
Gulllon,  Dean  of  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law 
and  Diplomacy.  Tufts  University,  and  For- 
mer U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Congo:  John  W. 
Hanes,    Jr.,    Former    Assistant    Secretary    of 
State,   and   Partner.    Werthelm   &   Co.-    Mrs 
Oswald  B.  Lord.  Former  U.S.  Representative 
on  Human  Rights  Commission.  United  Na- 
tions;   Russell   T.   Lund,   President.   Lund's 
Inc..  Minneapolis,  and  Chairman.   Board  of 
Trustees.  Gustavus  Adolphus  College;  Lester 
Malkerson,  Chairman.  Board  of  Regents.  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota;  Rabbi  Schulem  Rubin 
New    York;    Charles    J.    Stephens.    Graduate 
Student,    University    of    California;    Charles 
Tyroler,   II.   President.   Quadri-Sclence.    Inc 
Washington;    and  Abbott  Washburn.  Presi- 
dent.   Washburn,    Stringer    Associates     Inc 
Washington.) 

findings 

1.  Since  TET,  the  enemy  in  Vietnam  has 
become  mtich  weaker,  our  side  much 
stronger.  This  Is  chiefly  because  of  the 
enemy's  staggering  losses.  General  Abrams' 
small  unit  spoiling  tactics,  and  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  which 
is  one  of  the  greatest  in  modem  times. 

2.  Progress  is  striking  but  precarious.  Since 
TET  the  enemy  has  won  bo  victory,  taken 


and  held  no  ground,  susUlned  no  major 
long-t«rm  engagement  and  has  fallen  back 
chiefly  on  hit-and-run  tactics.  The  South 
Vietnamese  Army  found  its  soul  at  TET  and 
in  the  mass  graves  of  Hue.  Since  TET  it  has 
won  victories,  expanded  its  ground,  taken 
over  the  defense  of  provinces  and  an  entire 
corps  area,  and  inflicted  far  greater  casualties 
on  the  enemy  than  he  has  upon  them.  Peas- 
ants are  returning  to  the  fields,  rice  produc- 
tion is  up.  incre.aslng  numbers  of  local  elec- 
tions are  being  held,  the  number  of  defec- 
tions to  our  side  is  increasing  and  the  enetn-,- 
keeps  the  fight  going  in  the  South  by  in- 
fusion  of  troops  from  the  North. 

3.  Yet  the  enemy  retains  a  kind  of  Initia- 
tive through  use  of  his  sanctuaries  on  Laos 
and  Cambodia  and  north  of  the  DMZ.  If  he 
Is  willing  to  bleed  himself  white  he  can  still, 
for  short  periods,  double  American  casualties! 
If  American  and  Vietnamese  commanders  are 
:aot  able  or  are  not  allowed  to  deny  him 
access  to  certain  corridors,  our  casualty  rolls 
could  go  still  higher.  Our  commanders  know 
this  and  we  were  tremendously  impressed 
with  their  concern  to  spare  American  live? 

4.  The  South  Vietnamese  must  still  rely  for 
some  time  to  come  upon  United  States  troop 
lift,  air  support,  staff  assistance  and  reserves 
Progress  on  the  political  and  pacification 
front  is  gratifying  but  still  vulnerable. 

5.  In  this  situation  timing  is  crucial,  par- 
ticularly -with  respect  to  the  substitution  of 
Vietnamese  troops  for  Americans.  The  policy 
of  reciprocal  de-escalation  is  feasible,  pro- 
vided the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  is  closely 
geared  to  demonstrated  improvement  in 
South.  I'ietnamese  capabilities  and  is  not 
forced  prematurely  by  war-weary  American 
public  opinion. 

6.  To  our  surprise  we  found  the  Vietnamese 
eager — perhaps  over  eager  for  the  transfer. 
The  first  withdrawals  have  actually  stimu- 
lated them.  However  they  see  the  whole 
process  as  gradual,  related  to  their  own 
progress  and  involving  at  the  end  an  impor- 
tant American  residual  logistical  presence. 

7.  President  Nixon  has  made  three  stipu- 
lations for  U.S.  force  reduction  of  which  we 
consider  South  Vietnamese  progress  the 
cardinal  one.  .\s  to  the  other  two — reductloii 
in  the  enemy's  military  activity  and  progress 
at  Paris— the  so-called  "lull"  in  the  fighting 
collapsed  while  we  were  in  Vietnam.  We  do 
not  believe  such  "lulls"  mean  that  the 
enemy  Is  trying  to  tell  us  anything,  only  that 
he  has  had  to  fall  back  and  regroup. 

8.  As  to  the  Paris  peace  talks,  they  have 
not  failed  but  they  have  shown  no  progress 
of  the  kind  the  President  stipulates.  They 
have,  however,  served  to  demonstrate  that 
the  enemy  Is  un-wllllng  to  face  the  challenge 
of  free  elections,  wants  the  United  States  to 
throw  the  Thleu  government  out,  then  wants 
the  United  States  itself  to  get  out  uncondi- 
tionally after  having  installed  a  coalition 
government  for  the  future  convenience  of 
Hanoi.  There  has  seldom  been  a  clearer  case 
of  a  belligerent's  trying  to  recoup  at  the 
conference  table  what  he  is  losing  on  the 
battlefield. 

9.  As  a  result  of  all  this,  a  kind  of  pro- 
tracted "stand-off"  seems  to  be  looming  In 
Vietnam.  If  the  President,  the  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  people  stick  by  Mr.  Nixon's 
three  criteria  and  if  the  South  Vietnamese 
succeed  in  cementing  a  political  consensus, 
there  is  a  better  than  even  chance  that  the 
'stand-off"  will  be  resolved  in  favor  of  peace 
with  freedom.  If  we  pull  out  prematurely  the 
enemy  can  reverse  the  tide  running  against 
him,  complete  his  subjugation  not  only  of 
Vietnam  but  of  adjoining  territory  and  we 
will  have  lost  more  than  38,000  American 
lives  iu  vain. 

10.  In  Laos  and  Thailand  we  became  more 
aware  of  the  possible  effect  of  a  premature 
American  withdrawal  on  other  countries  in 
Asia.  In  Laos  we  noted  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese Invaders'  unprecedented  success  dur- 


ing the  rainy  season  had  coincided  with  the 
so-called  -lull"  in  Vietnam  In  Thailand  our 
visit  coincided  with  the  move  by  the  Thai 
government  to  reduce  the  United  States 
forces,  a  decision  which,  however  conditional 
and  hedged  t«ward  gradualness.  must  give 
comfort  to  the  enemy 

recommendations 

1.  That  the  substltvition  of  Vietnamese  for 
United  States  troops  lake  place  on  the  basis 
of  demonstrated  improvement  In  South  Viet- 
namese capabilities;  the  American  policy 
should  be:  "cut  and  look"  not  -cut  and  run." 

2.  That  no  time  table  be  proclaimed  and 
that  any  schedule  for  planning  purposes  be 
flexible. 

3.  That  President  Nixon  and  General 
.\brams  set  up  an  extiaordinary  commission 
to  assess  ARVN  progress;  and  that  this  com- 
mission inquire  into  whether  -Vletn.tmiza- 
tlon"  can  in  fact  involve  a  more  rapid  rate 
of  modernization  and  activation  than  was 
laid  down  in  schedules  before  "Vietnamlza- 
tion"  became  a  by-word  publicly  linked  with 
U.S.  force  reductions. 

4.  That  American  editors  and  correspond- 
ents and  USI.A  give  much  more  coverage  to 
.ARVN  sacrifices  and  progress. 

5.  That  the  United  States  continue  to  urge 
the  Vietnamese  government  to  broaden  Its 
base  and  find  new  support  in  the  country- 
side. The  object  should  be  a  government 
which  can  not  only  prosecute  the  war  but 
which  can  also  face  up  to  the  enemy  in  the 
■standoff  which  will  follow  United  States  re- 
ductions and  can  speak  more  authentically 
in  peace  negotiations.  Such  a  broadening 
.should  not,  however,  prefigure  the  kind  of 
peace-at-any-prlce  coalition  Hanoi  would 
.ike  to  see  lmp>osed  without  elections. 

6.  The  United  States  should  recognize  the 
political  benefit  which  can  accrue  from  the 
proposed  new  land  reform  program  and  give 
appropriate  assistance. 

7.  The  United  Stales  and  South  Vietnam 
should  stand  firm  at  Parts  for  free  elections, 
against  a  coalition  prior  to  elections,  and 
against  unilateral  -withdrawals  (despite  the 
fact  that  we  already  seem  to  have  begun 
•hem) . 

8.  That  the  United  States,  consistent  with 
the  accords  of  1962.  try  to  expedite  the  equip- 
ment of  Laotian  forces;  and  that  our  stand 
for  reciprocal  withdrawal  of  forces  apply  to 
Laos  as  well  as  to  Vietnam 

9.  TTiat  the  United  States  give  what  ex- 
planations and  assurances  as  it  can  to  its 
Asian  allies  about  the  purposes  and  implica- 
tions of  U.S.  force  reductions 


SONS  OF  CONFEDER.'^TE  VETERANS 
CONVENTION  SPEAKER  EXTOLS 
LAW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  iMr.  Rarick)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  and 
more  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  at  the  unbelievable  course 
taken  by  their  government  makes  itself 
apparent.  The  decent,  hard-working, 
laxpayin,?  citizens  demand  relief  from 
the  burdens  imposed  on  them  by  self- 
serving  politicians  seeking  votes  from 
parasitic  pressure  groups. 

An  address  delivered  by  district  at- 
torney Sargent  Pitcher,  Jr.,  of  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  to  the  74th  general  conven- 
tion of  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans 
at  its  August  14,  1969.  session  in  New 
Orleans,  reflects  the  opinions  of  the  re- 
sponsible citizens  of  my  district.  I  also 
feel  his  speech  is  a  fair  interpretation 
of  the  concern  which  I  have  observed 


throughout  the  country.  I  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  and  include 
it  as  part  of  my  remarks : 

Address  Before  the  74th  General  Conven- 
tion OF  THE  Sons  of  Confederate  Vet- 
erans and  THE  32D  annual  CONVENTION  OF 

THE   Order  op  the  Stars  &  Bars  at  New 

Orleans.  La.,   August  14,  1969 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  Mrs.  Pitcher  and 
me  to  be  with  you  today  to  participate  in 
this  wonderful  74th  General  Convention.  I 
was  deeply  honored  when  I  was  invited  by 
compatriot  Eble  to  be  your  speaker  on  this 
occasion. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  constitution 
adopted  by  the  sons  of  confederate  veterans, 
one  of  the  many  salutory  purposes  of  our 
organization  reads  as  follows: 

"To  aid  and  encourage  the  recording  and 
teaching  with  Impartiality  all  southern  his- 
tory and  achievement  from  Jamestown  to 
the  present  era.  seeing  to  its  especially  that 
the  events  of  the  war  between  the  States 
are  authentically  and  clearly  written,  and 
that  all  documents,  relics  and  mementos  pro- 
duced and  handed  down  by  the  active  par- 
ticipants therein  are  properly  treasured  and 
preserved  for  posterity." 

This  is  a  good  example  of  what  southern 
tradition  means,  and  a  wonderful  way  to 
honor  the  memory  of  our  ancestors,  who,  in 
that  period,  between  1861  and  1865,  -willingly 
gave  up  everything  they  had,  including  life 
itself,  to  preserve  for  us  the  liberty  finally 
won  at  Yorktown  by  their  ancestors  in  1776. 
The  pride  that  we  have  in  our  ancestors  and 
the  love  of  freedom  and  country  that  they 
gave  us,  is  epitomized  in  the  words  of  a 
little  poem  by  Olivia  TuUy  Thomas  It  goes 
like  this: 

"Oh,  land   that  boasts  such  gallant 

Names  as  Jackson.  Johnson,  Lee. 
And  hosts  of  valiant  sons  whose 

Fame  extends  beyond  the  sea 
For  rather  let  thy  plains  become 

From  Gulf  to  mountain  cave 
One  honored  sepulchre  and  tomb 

Than   we  the  tyrants  slave.'" 

With  this  pride  in  our  ancestors  and  a  de- 
sire to  preserve  the  traditions  they  left  us 
ever  in  our  hearts,  it  may  come  as  a  shock 
and  a  surprise  to  some  of  you  to  learn  that 
In  some  Southern  cities  weak-kneed  city  fa- 
thers have  been  pressured  into  removing  from 
public  buildings  the  stars  and  bars  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  in  one  Southern  State  a 
movement  is  on  loot,  and  may  even  now  be 
law,  prohibiting  the  playing  of  "Dixie"  at 
public  gatherings  because  txjth  are  offensive 
to  a  militant  minority  group.  Both  of  these 
actions  have  been  taken  to  appease  that 
same  hard-core  minority  who  are  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  this  country,  and  who  demand 
that  history  be  re-wTltten  to  show  the  .Afro- 
American  in  a  better  light,  and  who  demand 
and  get  from  the  Federal  courts  the  right  to 
purvey  pornography  to  our  children  under 
the  guise  of  the  free  speech  amendment  to 
the  United  States  Constitution.  It  is  almost 
tinbelieveable  but  sadly  true. 

As  direct  descendants  of  the  men  who 
fought  in  that  bloody  holocaust  we  call  the 
War  Between  the  Stales,  which  ended  a  little 
over  104  years  ago.  I  am  sure  that  we  all 
remember  that  our  ancestors  were  willing  to 
give  their  very  lives  in  defense  of  a  cause 
they  believed  to  be  Just.  This  cause,  con- 
trary to  what  some  may  believe,  was  not  the 
defense  of  the  institution  of  slavery  but  was 
in  defense  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
Southern  States,  which  rights  were  being  ig- 
nored and  trampled  on  by  the  left-wing  ma- 
jority in  Congress  at  that  time.  When  it 
became  apparent  that  they  had  no  alterna- 
tive, our  forbearers  took  up  arms  to  defend 
and  enforce  those  rights.  Though  we  lost  that 
war,  the  defense  they  put  up  and  the  sacri- 
fices they  made  should  live  gloriously  forever 
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in  our  hearts  and  In  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try. The  least  we  can  do  is  to  try  to  keep 
those  traditions  alive  for  posterity. 

Today  the  time  has  again  come  -when  not 
only  the  people  of  the  South,  but  all  of  the 
law-abiding.  God-fearing  people  of  the  en- 
tire country,  are  going  to  have  to  come  to 
the  defense  of  constitutional  government  or 
lose  forever  the  liberty  and  freedom  that  our 
forefathers  gave  their  lives  to  preserve  for  us. 

Today  there  is  a  pestilential  evil  settling 
like  a  blight  on  our  land.  It  is  a  spirit  of  law- 
lessness— either  open  defiance  of  the  law  or  a 
lack  of  reverence  for  its  majesty,  and  which 
strangely  enough  has  been  fostered  and  en- 
couraged by  most  of  our  national  leaders 
from  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  to.  and  in- 
cluding, Lyndon  Baines  Johnson.  They  have 
been  ably  aided  and  abetted  in  this  endeavor 
by  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Slates  and  the  United  Slates  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  who  have  chosen  to 
ignore  congressional  mandates  and  issue 
orders  having  the  effect  of  law  under  the 
guise  of  relnterpretatlon  of  the  Constitution. 
I  make  these  serious  charges  based  on  the 
following  facts. 

First,  -a-hen  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Slates  was  submitted  to  the  Stales  for  rati- 
fication in  1787,  the  people  of  the  States  re- 
fused to  accept  it  as  wTltten  and  would  not 
ratify  It  until  the  flrst  ten  amendments  were 
adopted.  The  reason  for  their  reluctance  to 
adopt  any  binding  agreement  without  ade- 
quate safeguards  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  this  country  had  Just  won  a 
bloody  and  costly  war  to  win  their  freedom 
and  liberty  from  an  oppressive  government. 
They  were,  therefore,  in  no  hurry  to  relin- 
quish the  newly  won  freedom  and  liberty  to 
another  all  powerful  sovereign  without 
proper  reservation  of  certain  powers  to  re- 
main free  from  oppression  They,  therefore, 
insisted  on  the  first  ten  amendments,  known 
to  us  as  the  "Bills  of  Rights-  These  amend- 
ments were  specifically  spelled-out  restric- 
tions and  limitations  on  Federal  po-wer  The 
most  important  of  all  of  these  amendments, 
and  the  one  that  clearly  indicated  the  intent 
of  all  the  other  nine  was  the  Tenth  Amend- 
ment, which  amendment  the  Warren  Court, 
in  its  mad  dash  to  the  left,  conveniently 
overlooked  in  all  of  its  cases  This  amend- 
ment provides  and  I  quote: 

"All  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Federal 
CKJvernmeni  by  this  Constitution  are  hereby 
specifically  reserved  unto  the  Stales  or  to  the 
people  themselves." 

Could  there  have  been  any  clearer  language 
than  this?  I  don't  think  so. 

Now  when  we  realize  that  this  amendment 
and  the  other  nine  were  insisted  upon  by 
the  people  before  they  became  parties  to  the 
contract  we  know  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  restrictions  on  Federal  power 
and  not  on  State  power,  any  sixth  grade 
history  student  knows  that  to  apply  these 
amendments  to  Slate  action  and  against  the 
States  would  be  to  violate  the  Intent  of  the 
people  and  the  very  -wording  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  itself  as  finally  adopted 
in  1789.  The  foregoing  notwithistanding, 
starting  with  Earl  Warren's  .-iscension  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  this  is 
Just  what  that  Court  has  done.  They  have 
usurped  the  power  of  the  people  to  amend 
the  Constitution  as  provided  in  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  and  have  amended  it  by  Judicial 
fiat,  in  complete  disregard  of  the  specific 
wording  of  article  5  of  the  Conetltutlon, 
which  provides  for  the  ways  the  Constitution 
can  be  amended. 

Now  -with  respect  to  the  fifth  circuit's  bla- 
tant disregard  of  congressional  mandate.  I 
refer  you  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
and  the  late  cases  involving  the  school 
t>oards  of  the  Slate  of  Louisiana.  As  you  all 
know,  since  1954  in  the  Brown  decision,  seg- 
regation in  the  public  schools  of  this  coun- 
try was  aboUshea.  The  various  school  boards 
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reluctantly  began  to  change  policies  of  as- 
signment of  pupils  to  certain  schools  In  an 
effort  to  comply  with  the  Supreme  Court 
edict  and  finally  hit  on  the  freedom  of 
choice  plan,  which  permitted  any  student 
to  attend  any  school  he  choee  to.  This  sys- 
tem was  approved  by  the  fifth  circuit  un- 
til May  of  1968.  I  would  Uke  to  make  It 
crystal  clear  that  not  even  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said  there  must  be  forced  integra- 
tion In  the  schools,  but  only  that  State-Im- 
posed segregaUon  Is  not  acceptable.  Neither 
has  Congress  ever  passed  an  act  or  even  Indi- 
cated that  the  races  had  to  be  integrated  In 
the  schools.  In  fact,  they  have  held  to  the 
contrary.  In  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
section  401,  paragraph  (b)  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  "Desegregation"  means  the  assignment 
of  students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  but  "desegrega- 
tion" shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  In  order  to  overcome 
racial   Imbalance." 

Section  407  reads  as  follows: 
"(a)  •  •  •  Provided,  That  nothing  herein 
shall  empower  any  official  or  court  of  the 
United  States  to  Issue  any  order  seeking  to 
achieve  a  racial  balance  In  any  school  by 
requiring  the  transportation  of  pupils  or 
students  from  one  school  to  another  or  one 
school  district  to  another  In  order  to  achieve 
such  racial  balance."" 

In  spite  of  the  clear  language  of  this  con- 
gressional mandate  and  lack  of  any  Supreme 
Court  ruling  ordering  forced  Integration,  and 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  school  boards 
under  attack  were  operating  under  the  free- 
dom of  choice  plan  previously  approved,  the 
Fifth  Circuit  Court,  acting  as  a  super  school 
board  and  without  authority  of  law.  ordered 
the  school  boards  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
to  force  Integration  on  faculty  and  student 
body  In  order  to  satisfy  the  bureaucrats  of 
the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, In  the  following  language: 

""If  under  an  existent  plan  there  are  no 
whites,  or  only  a  small  percentage  of  whites, 
attending  formerly  all-Negro  schools,  or  only 
a  small  percentage  of  negroes  enrolled  in 
formerly  all-white  schools,  then  the  plan, 
as  a  matter  of  law.  Is  not  working." 

Judge  E.  Gordon  West,  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing Federal  Judges  in  the  United  States, 
asked  the  cogent  question:  "As  a  matter  of 
what  law'"  Judge  West,  being  a  district 
judge,  is  compelled  to  follow  the  fifth  cir- 
cuit's ruling,  but  in  a  scathing  denunciation 
of  the  holding  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court 
went  on  to  say : 

•'It  is  not  a  question  of  what  I  think  the 
law  ought  to  be,  or  what  the  court  of  appeals 
thinks  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  rather  what  the 
Congress  has  declared  it  to  be. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  time  for  the 
courts  to  recognize  the  separation  of  powers 
so  carefully  spelled  out  In  the  United  States 
Constitution,  and  to  relinquish,  once  and  for 
all,  the  lawmaking  powers  to  the  Congress 
where,  under  the  Constitution,  they  right- 
fully belong."' 

If  the  two  highest  Federal  courts  In  the 
land  choose  to  so  flagrantly  and  wilfully 
break  the  law,  how  can  you  expect  the  aver- 
age citizen,  let  alone  the  criminal  element, 
to  attempt  to  obey  it. 

Nlklta  Khrushchev,  while  head  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  among  other  things,  said: 

"We  will  bury  you  so  gently,  you  won't 
even  know  you're  dead." 

And  Gus  Hall,  head  of  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A..  said: 

"We  will  take  this  country  without  even 
firing  a  shot.  It  will  fall  like  a  rotten  apple 
Into  our  hands."' 

These  statements  must  be  a  crystal  clear 
warning  to  the  people  of  this  country  who 
still  believe  in  freedom,  the  Constitution  and 
honest  law  enforcement.  They  show  the  pur- 


pose and  motivation  of  Amerlca"s  most  deadly 
enemy — International  communism.  In  1928 
before  Khrushchev  ever  came  Into  power,  and 
only  some  ten  years  after  the  Communist 
Party  had  taken  over  after  a  bloody  revolu- 
tion in  Russia,  the  Dally  Worker,  the  organ 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  United  States, 
printed  a  nine-point  platform  designed  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  of  the  Communist 
manifesto.  The  objective,  of  course.  Is  a  take- 
over of  the  United  States  of  America,  prefer- 
ably by  stealth,  but  by  force  if  necessary.  The 
more  salient  parts  of  the  program  were:  Total 
Integration  of  the  races,  open  housing, 
PEP.C,  abolition  of  all  State  laws  dealing 
with  interracial  marriage,  the  establishment 
of  a  black  nation  within  the  continental  lim- 
its of  the  United  States  and  a  complete  break- 
down in  law  and  order. 

Those  of  us  In  law  enforcement  who  have 
followed  the  events  that  have  transpired 
since  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  became 
president,  shortly  after  the  program  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Communist  Party,  are  fully 
aware  that  today  every  plank  in  that  plat- 
form advocated  by  the  Communists  in  1928. 
Just  41  years  ago,  with  the  exception  of  the 
establishment  of  a  black  nation  in  the  con- 
tinental limits  of  the  United  States,  has  now 
been  enacted  into  a  Federal  law  or  been  given 
approval  by  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  or  the  Plrth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  Congress,  by  the  enactment  of  the 
open  housing  amendment  to  the  Civil  Right* 
Bill  of  1968.  took  another  long  step  forward 
down  the  road  to  Government  ownership  and 
the  destruction  of  private  property  rights. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  now  ordered  that 
demonstrators  may  even  go  on  private  prop- 
erty for  nefarious  purposes  and  has  just 
lately  given  carte  blanche  to  purveyors  of 
pornography  and  obscenity  in  our  commu- 
nities. 

While  I  do  not  accuse  the  Congress  of  this 
country  of  wilfully  giving  aid  to  our  mor- 
tal enemy— international  communism — they 
have  given  them  aid  because  of  misinfor- 
mation, emotional  press  coverage  and  Inept. 
Incompetent  and  cowardly  leadership  in 
Washington. 

It  Is  said  there  are  none  so  blind  as  those 
who  will  not  see,  and  our  national  leaders 
must  have  suffered  from  acute  myopia.  Every- 
where the  signs  of  violent  revolution  have 
been  rampant  for  years. 

With  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a 
black  nation  in  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States,  the  well-known  columnist 
Paul  Scott,  in  February  of  1968.  In  a  by- 
llned  article,  told  the  people  of  this  country 
of  the  battle  plana  being  circulated  by  the 
black  militants.  He  said  that  the  documents 
now  being  openly  circulated  called  for  the 
creation  of  conditions  of  revolution  and 
guerrUla  warfare  in  the  major  cities  of  this 
country  by  the  disruption  of  all  types  of 
public  service.  One  of  the  plans  being  ad- 
vanced by  this  element  states  that  the  so- 
called  moderate  and  front  groups  will  be 
used  to  protect  black  militants  and  to  create 
chaos. 

When  they  refer  to  the  so-called  moderate 
and  front  groups,  they  have  reference  to 
the  misled  do-gooders,  eggheads  and  church 
groups  that  are  sponsoring  total  forced  In- 
tegration and  Interracial  marriage  as  a  means 
of  destroying  this  country.  It  further  states 
that  these  groups  will  be  used  to  demand 
that  the  huge  sums  of  monev  necessary  for 
reconstruction  of  the  cities  burned  down  by 
rioters  be  made  available  to  neighborhood 
Institutions,  as  they  emerge,  and  that  under 
no  conditions  should  local  police,  state  militia 
or  federal  forces  be  permitted  to  protect  the 
average  citizens  of  this  country.  That  these 
front  groups  should  respond  to  any  looting, 
not  by  assisting  and  encouraging  the  police, 
but  by  calling  for  a  "free  merchandise  day." 
throwing  open  the  stores  to  the  looters,  then 
having  the  government  reimburse  the  mer- 
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chants  for  their  losses.  Their  plans  call  for 
the  establishment  of  a  welfare  corps  within 
the  guerrilla  organizations,  whose  Job  would 
be  to  disrupt  government  functions,  train 
agitators  and  provide  care  for  their  injured 
in  riots  and  demonstrations,  to  raise  monev 
to  provide  legal  assistance  before  the  "legal 
system  Is  completely  paralyzed  ".  It  calKs  for 
the  establishment  of  so-called  fire  teams 
whose  mission  would  be  sabotage  within  lof  ai 
communities.  There  would  be  hundreds  ,f 
these  groups  organized  throughout  Amer- 
ica, consisting  of  three  to  four  persons,  know-i 
only  to  the  immediate  members  of  the  V 
teams,  and  they  would  not  be  identified  with 
any  civil  rights  movement  and  would  be 
instructed  to  appear  apathetic  and  even  is 
Uncle  Toms. 

Clear-cut  examples  of  what  the  black  mill- 
tants  have  calling  for  has  been  clearly  dem- 
onstrated in  Washington  last  year.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  in  Chicago.  Baltimore. 
Los  Angeles,  where  we  all  remember  tiie 
Watts  riots,  m  Detroit  where  45  persons 
were  killed,  and  on  a  lesser  scale  In  my  own 
city  of  Baton  Rouge  Just  last  week  'whe:i 
firebombs  thrown  by  young  Negro  hoodlunu 
did  over  $70,000.00  worth  of  damage  to 
private  property  and  caused  the  death  f 
one  storekeeper. 

Last  week  the  situation  became  so  ten.ve 
that  the  court  house  had  to  close  early  one 
afternoon  to  let  the  lady  employees  be  ef 
corted  home.  Several  people  were  pulled  from 
cars  and  beaten  on  the  main  street  of  Bato.i 
Rouge,  and  now  many.  many,  many  normal 
average  citizens  are  carrying  guns  in  their 
cars  to  protect  themselves  from  such 
violence. 

I  suppose  that  as  intelligent  people,  vo.i 
are  wondering  how  such  a  situation  could 
ever  come  into  being  in  this  country.  The 
answer,  in  my  opinion,  is  quite  simple — the 
liberal  elements  In  the  Federal  Government 
represented  by  our  highest  officials,  backcti 
up  by  Irresponsible  and  emotional  reportiiit: 
by  the  news  media,  for  the  past  15  year-^ 
have  not  only  condoned  but  encouraged  law - 
lessness  under  the  guise  of  civil  rights.  Noa 
the  active  black  mllltauits  feel  certain  thev 
will  be  protected  even  when  committlns 
anarchy,  and  If  you  don't  believe  this  state- 
ment, those  of  you  who  saw  the  looting  and 
rioting  In  Washington  and  the  constructto:: 
at  taxpayers  expense  of  the  so-called  Resur- 
rection City  should  be  convinced  of  the 
truthfulness  of  it.  You  saw  before  votu-  verv 
eyes  stores  being  looted  by  rioters'  walkini: 
out  with  fur  coats,  cases  of  whiskey,  radios 
lamps  under  their  arms,  right  In  front  of 
the  police  who  had  been  instructed  not  onlv 
not  to  arrest  the  rioters,  but  to  protect  them 
from  the  enraged  citizenry  of  the  city  of 
Washington.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  have 
on  many  occasions  read  statements  made  b-, 
the  highest  officials  of  this  country  which 
have  given  outright  support  to  those  who 
have  violated  the  criminal  laws  of  the  fed- 
eral government  and  of  the  various  states. 

Lyndon  Johnson,  while  addressing  a  Join: 
session  of  Congress,  attended  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  March  16,  1965. 
In  demanding  the  passage  of  the  voting  rights 
bill,  which,  incidentally,  only  affected  the 
States  of  the  old  South,  embraced  the  much- 
used  theme  song  of  the  racial  demonstrators. 
■We  Shall  Overcome." 

This  statement  made  by  the  then  Presi- 
dent was  applauded  by  the  then  Chief  Jus- 
tice, Earl  Warren,  with  other  members  <:<: 
the  Court  sitting  in  the  audience,  all  of  whom 
were  clothed  in  their  Judicial  robes,  I  sup- 
pose to  give  them  dignity.  What  chance 
did  The  people  of  this  country  have  of  suc- 
cessfully attacking  the  constitutionality  of 
this  vicious  act  after  this  circus  performance 
Again  Lyndon  Johnson  on  August  3  of 
1967  told  his  listeners  on  the  south  lawn 
of  the  White  House,  and  I  quote: 
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"Oo  out  into  the  hinterland.  Rouse  the 
masses.  Blow  the  bugles.  Tell  them  their 
hour  has  arrived  and  that  their  day  Is  here  • 
Well  they  did.  and  it  has.  but  how  long  It 
will  last  depends  entirely  on  the  patience 
of  the  law-abiding  citizens,  both  black  and 
white.  When  that  patience  Is  exhausted,  all 
hell's  going  to  break  loose. 

Johnson's  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Rusk,  in 
a  1965  speech  said: 

■If  I  were  a  Negro.  I,  too.  would  be  demon- 
strating." 

I  don't  suppose  we  ought  to  be  too  hard 
on  Rusk,  however,  because  even  if  he  Isn't 
a  Negro,  his  grandchildren  may  very  well  be 

On  June  18,  1966,  on  arriving  in  New  Or- 
leans, the  then  Vice  President  and  later 
Democratic  nominee  for  President.  Hubert 
Horatio  Humphrey,  said  that  if  he  were  a 
Negro,   and   I    quote: 

■'You  would  have  more  trouble  than  you 
have  had  already,  because  I  have  enough 
spark  left  In  me  to  leatd  a  mighty  good  rev- 
olution  under   these  conditions."" 

Mr.  Babson.  In  his  Washington  newsletter 
entitled    'America   Blackmailed"'  says: 

■  The  Watts  riots  in  California  served  as 
lesson  No  1  In  large-scale  blackmail.  This 
(inbreak  of  mass  crime  was  not  punished 
It  was  rewarded  with  countless  millions  of 
Federal  dollars  poured  into  the  area  in  the 
hope  that  the  rioters  would  cool  It. 

■'After  that  demonstration  of  largess,  can 
you  blame  the  Negroes  of  Detroit,  Newark. 
Milwaukee.  Chicago.  Washington.  Baltimore. 
Maryland,  Baton  Rouge  and  scores  of  other 
.American  cities  for  wanting  to  get  in  on  the 
.Action?" 

Mr    Babson  states  further: 

■'Whom  are  we  to  indict  for  sparking  this 
chaos  in  America?  Are  the  prime  defendants. 
the  Stokely  Carmlchaels.  the  H  Hap  Browns, 
the  hippies,  the  draft-card  burners  cer- 

'ainly.  most  of  these  could  be  brought  be- 
fore the  bar  of  Justice  to  answer  charges  of 
law  violations,  and  they  should  be 

■However,  there  is  a  stronger,  truer  bill  of 
Indictment  which  may  be  drawn  against 
those  who  have  invited  the  bloody  black- 
mall  of  America  by  permitting  and  even  en- 
couraging mounting  civil  disobedience.  We 
speak  of  such  men  as  the  late  Adlal  Steven - 
5on  Nicholas    Katzenbach.     Earl     War- 

ren. Senators  Rlblcoff.  Javlts.  Clark  and  Case, 
Pind  yes.  Hubert  Humphrey  and  Lyndon 
Johnson.  These  men  of  power,  prestige,  and 
^eat  infiuence  In  the  political  structure  of 
.America  have  permitted  the  concept  of  free- 
dom of  speech  to  be  expanded  to  include 
subversion.  Intimidation,  and  Incitement  to 
riot;  they  have  condoned  the  distortion  of 
academic  freedom  to  encompass  the  adultera- 
tion of  young  minds  with  communist  doc- 
trine and  the  disintegration  of  a  well-dls- 
'  ipllned  educational  system:  They  have  al- 
lowed freedom  of  assembly  to  mushroom  Into 
disruption  of  peaceful  actlvltv,  mob  rule,  riot 
and  Insurrection. 

'Unless  those  in  authority  In  the  United 
States  can  be  Influenced  to  abandon  the 
Milcidal  course  on  which  they  have  em- 
harked — or  unless  they  can  be  replaced  by 
men  who  will— we  cannot  hope  to  restore  In 
our  nation  the  kind  of  domestic  peace  and 
'Tder  which  has  made  our  many  generations 
proud  to  be  Americans  living  in  a  land  of 
freedom,  security,  opportunitv.  and  Justice 
binder  the  law. 

The  crisis  we  now  face  Is  the  most  serious, 
'he  most  dangerous.  In  the  history  of  our 
country.  Each  of  us  must  diligently  employ 
car  influence  and  our  effort — in  speech,  let- 
ters and  at  the  ballot  box — to  help  set 
straight  the  way." 

As  if  all  of  thU  were  not  enough,  whenever 
there  have  been  riots  or  racial  violence  In 
•he  urban  centers,  our  highest  government 
tficials  have  publicly  blamed  society  In  ex- 
cising these  criminal  law  violators.  Thus. 
you  can  very  easily  see  that  anarchy  In  the 
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name  of  civil  rights  has  been  sheltered  and 
further  stimulated.  Not  only  has  the  ap- 
probation of  these  officials  of  these  criminal 
law  violators,  which  was  widely  circulated  by 
the  irresponsible  and  emotional  reporting  of 
the  news  media,  given  impetus  to  the  move- 
ment, but  It  silenced  the  resp>onslble  voices 
of  the  law  respecting  Negro  leadership  in  this 
country.  Further,  it  gave  status  and  respect- 
ability to  anarchy:  it  contributed  to  the  wild- 
fire spread  of  the  practices  that  have  pro- 
duced violent  riots  and  bloodshed  in  over  120 
of  our  major  cities  In  the  past  2^^  years,  and 
last  year  resulted  in  the  assassination. of 
the  former  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States  and  presidential  hof>eful,  Robert  F. 
Kennedy. 

Even  before  the  burning  of  W.%shlngton. 
anarchy  had  become  so  prevalent  and  wide- 
spread that  on  February  12,  1968.  Lyndon 
Johnson  told  a  group  of  college  students, 
and  I  quote: 

"We  will  have  a  bad  summer.  We  can't 
avert  It.  We  will  have  several  bad  summers 
before  the  deficiencies  of  centuries  are 
erased  We  can't  do  It  in  a  day  or  a  week  or 
a  month  or  between  now  and  summer." 

You  will  note  that  even  In  this  statement 
the  former  President  blames  society  and  not 
the  red  radical  demonstrators  for  the  con- 
ditions of  anarchy  that  prevail.  Further, 
the  commission  hand-picked  by  Lyndon 
Johnson  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  riots 
came  up  with  a  report  indicating  that  the 
only  way  that  the  riots  can  be  overcome  is 
by  buying  these  people  off  I  don^t  suppose 
that  Johnson  ever  heard,  or  If  he  heard,  he 
certainly  didn't  heed  the  statement,  ■mil- 
lions for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  trib- 
ute." Johnson's  hand-picked  commission, 
following  his  lead  of  paying  tribute,  advised 
the  exi)enditure  of  billions  of  dollars  of  your 
tax  money  to  placate  the  agitators 

Going  back  to  the  Federal  Judiciary's  part 
in  the  chaos  we  have  today,  Mr.  Babson  was 
quoted  In  the  Congressional  Record  of  April 
9,  1968.  as  saying: 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  seriously  Im- 
paired the  efficiency  of  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies by  restrictions  on  Investigative  pro- 
cedures and  techniques  and  has  so  hog-tled 
the  police  in  searches  and  interrogations 
that  thousands  of  hardened  criminals  are 
yearly  set  free  to  prey  again  on  the  public. 

The  problem  was  well  summed  up  by  Mr. 
J  Edgar  Hoover,  who  ■wrote  In  the  April  1967 
issue  of  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin: 
■Morality,  integrity,  law  and  order,  and  other 
cherished  principles  of  otir  great  heritage 
are  battling  for  survival  In  many  communi- 
ties today.  They  are  under  constant  attack 
from  degrading  and  corrupting  infiuences, 
which,  if  not  halted,  will  sweep  away  every 
vestige  of  decency  and  order  remaining  in  our 
society.'  " 

Just  last  week  a  three-Judge  panel  here  in 
New  Orleans,  headed  by  Fifth  Circuit  Judge 
John  Minor  Wisdom,  rendered  an  opinion, 
which,  if  allowed  to  stand,  will  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  prosecutors  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  to  successfully  prosecute  the  pur- 
veyors of  pornography  that  are  flourishing  In 
every  community  today.  This  decision  was 
rendered  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in 
the  same  decision  itself  the  court  found  the 
article  on  obscenity  as  written  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Louisiana  to  meet  all  constitutional 
requirements.  I  might  add.  however,  that  the 
opinion  of  the  three  Judges  was  not  unani- 
mous—Judge Rubin  dissented. 

There  is,  however,  gentlemen,  one  ray  of 
hope  In  all  of  this  chaotic  mess.  Men  of 
Intelligence  in  Congress,  In  opposing  some 
of  the  sickening  legislation  that  has  been 
Introduced  under  blackmailing  conditions  In 
the  recent  past,  have  warned  the  representa- 
tives of  the  cities  in  the  North  that  they 
would  suffer  the  brunt  of  the  riots,  blood- 
shed and  anarchy,  and  this  has  proven  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  past  few  months.  Fur- 


ther, the  House  has  recently  enacted  legisla- 
tion completely  overturning  some  of  the 
more  idiotic  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
dealing  with  law  enforcement  and  curtailed 
others.  And  last,  but  not  least,  we  have  a 
new  President,  who  was  elected  because  he 
said  he  stood  for  law  and  order  I  think  and 
I  certainly  hope  that  he  means  it.  He  has 
already  replaced  Earl  Warren  with  a  Judge 
who  comes  to  the  bench  with  a  true  Judicial 
background  and  unimpeachable  character 
and  a  reputation  for  Integrity.  He  will  have 
the  obligation  and  responsibility  of  naming 
at  least  three  more  Justices  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  while  he  serves  this 
country  as  President.  These  appointments.  If 
given  to  men  of  Integrity,  character  and  Ju- 
dicial experience,  can  make  the  change  that 
will  put  this  country  back  on  the  course 
every  law-abiding  citizen  wants  it  to  be  on. 

No  sane  person,  whether  he  be  in  law  en- 
forcement or  a  private  citizen,  wants  violence 
and  bloodshed  In  the  streets.  Nor  do  they  con- 
done murder  or  assassination  But  as  an  ex- 
perienced prosecutor.  I  tell  you  that  the  only 
way  to  prevent  riot  and  bloodshed  in  a  situa- 
tion like  that  prevailing  in  the  country  now 
is  to  nip  it  in  the  bud  before  It  can  become 
a  riot  and  turn  Into  civil  war  In  the  streets. 
This  certainly  cannot  be  done  by  placating 
trained  agitators  paid  by  the  Communist 
Party. 

Certainly,  these  riots  will  not  be  stopped 
as  long  as  the  people  In  authority  permit  and 
even  encourage  them.  The  Hon.  J  Edgar 
Hoover.  Chief  of  the  FBI,  who.  In  my  opinion 
and  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  prosecutors 
I  know,  is  the  outstanding  law  enforcement 
officer  of  all  time,  put  his  finger  on  the  an- 
swer when  he  said,  and  I  quote: 

■'The  answer  to  our  Nation's  crime  problem 
will  be  found  in  direct,  positive  action— not 
by  waiting  and  hoping  the  problem  will  go 
away.  A  good  beginning  would  be  to  let  the 
guilty  criminal  know  that  when  he  is  ar- 
rested, he  will  be  promptly  prosecuted  and 
substantially  punished  for  his  misdeeds.  A 
good  time  to  begin  would  be  now" 

Unless  the  Federal  Oovernment,  be  It 
courts  or  Congress,  stops  Interfering  with 
law  enforcement  on  the  local  level,  police 
morale  already  low  will  vanish,  and  when 
that  happens,  I  am  as  certain  as  I  am  the 
sun  will  rise  tomorrow  that  the  people  of 
this  country  will  rise  up  to  protect  them- 
selves. They  are  sick  and  tired  of  seeing 
looters  and  rioters  getting  away  with  murder, 
arson  and  property  damage,  and  if  the  Oov- 
ernment win  not  protect  them,  they  will  be 
forced  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  to 
protect  themselves.  When  this  happens,  we'll 
have  a  full  scale  shooting  race  war  in  this 
country  I  certainly  pray  that  this  will  never 
happen,  but  the  situation  is  getting  awfully 
tense.  I  think  it  would  Indeed  be  well  for  men 
holding  the  Important  positions  of  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  State*  and  all 
Federal  and  State  Judges  to  memorize  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  entitled  'The  Soliloquy  of  a  Great 
Institution."  It  goes  like  this: 

■I  was  ordained  In  the  beginning  as  God's 
protection  for  His  children. 

"It  was  the  disregard  of  me  that  was  man's 
original  sin,  and  brought  his  first  downfall. 
I  was  God's  greatest  gift  to  Moses  for  with- 
out me  inscribed  on  the  tablets  of  stone, 
he  could  not  have  led  his  people. 

"When  the  cries  of  the  crowd  cast  me  aside, 
a  Man  was  crucified:  but  under  My  divine 
decree  He  lived,  and  a  world  was  saved.  It  was 
I  that  Jesus  canie  not  to  destroy  but  to 
fulfill. 

'In  the  debacle  that  was  the  fall  of  Rome, 
I  was  the  sole  survivor,  and  was  that  nation's 
one  lasting  contribution  to  succeeding  civili- 
zations. 

"I  tamed  a  despot  at  Runnynoede,  and  was 
the  armor  and  arsenal  of  th«  barons  in  win- 
ning the  Great  Charter, 
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"I  accompanied  the  conquering  Napoleon 
through  the  Alps  of  Italy,  across  the  rivers 
of  Austria,  and  the  frozen  tundras  of  the 
North,  and  when  his  empire  crumbled,  I 
alone,  as  the  Code  of  Napoleon,  was  his  only 
prldeful  prize  of  war. 

•In  Philadelphia,  In  1787, 1  scaled  the  final 
heights  and  became  the  Defender  of  Freedom 
from  tyranny  for  every  human  being  subject 
to  My  precepts;  and  made  living  reality  of 
the  rights  of  man  I  have  made  of  everv  man's 
house  his  castle  I  have  lent  purpose  to  his 
life  and  hope  to  his  future. 

•Where  I  am  not.  the  land  is  as  the  origi- 
nal chaos:  and  blood  Is  the  price  of  all  things. 
Where  I  am,  there  is  peace  and  happiness, 
and  httle  children  grow  toward  the  Image  of 
their  Creator. 
■I  am  the  law  " 


INTERNATIONAL  LIQUIDITY  AND 
FOREIGN  AID 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  atten- 
tion to  an  article  in  the  October  issue  of 
Forei^Q  Affairs  favoring  an  international 
monetary  reform  that  is  also  backed  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Intei-national  Ex- 
change and  Payments  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  The  subcommittee  is- 
sued a  report  in  August  entitled  "A  Pro- 
posal To  Link  Reserve  Creation  and  De- 
velopment Assistance."  Both  the  sub- 
committee report  and  tlie  Foreign  Af- 
fairs article,  by  Edward  R.  Fried,  of  the 
Brookings  Institution,  suggest  that  crea- 
tion of  special  drawing  rights — SDR's 

can  be  used  to  expand  IDA  lending  to 
developing  countries.  The  use  of  SDR's 
to  increase  development  a.ssistance  would 
not  impair  the  primai-v  function  of 
special  drawing  rights,  which  is  to  in- 
sure a  supply  of  liquidity  sufficient  to 
permit  the  uninhibited  gi-owth  of  inter- 
national commerce  at  full  employment 
Although  there  are  some  differences 
between  the  subcom.mittee  and  the  Fried 
proposals  in  the  mechanics  of  utilizing 
special  drawing  rights  as  an  aid-fi- 
nancing device,  these  disparities  are 
more  a  matter  of  technique  than 
philosophy. 

First,  the  subcommittee  suggested  that 
25  percent  of  industrial  nations'  SDR  al- 
locations be  used  to  expand  development 
aid.  while  Fried  recommends  that  70  per- 
cent of  the  wealthy  acquisitions  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  If  general  agree- 
ment could  be  obtained  on  the  higher 
figure.  I  would  say  that  more  of  a  good 
thing  is  just  what  we  need. 

Second,  the  subcommittee  recom- 
mended that  the  agreed  proportion  of 
SDR  s  be  Withheld  by  the  Fund  before 
distribution  to  industrial  membere 
These  special  drawings  rights  would 
then  be  exchanged  by  the  IMF  for  hard 
currencies  when  IDA  needed  additional 
fiinds  to  lend.  By  contrast,  Fried  would— 
after  pnor  approval  by  the  Congress- 
have  the  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund 
monetize  70  percent  of  U.S.  SDR  alloca- 
tions through  the  sale  of  certificates  to 
the  Federal  Reserve.  The  dollars  ob- 
tained m  exchange  for  these  certificates 
wou  d  then  be  used  to  purchase  World 
Bank  or  IDA  obligations.  According  to 
current  plans  for  distributing  SDR's  the 


United  States  would,  under  Frled's  pro- 
posal, monetize  about  $500  million  worth 
of  SDR's  annually.  Since  the  U.S.  money 
supply   grows   approximately    $6    billion 
each  year  at  a  3-percent  rate  of  increase. 
the  operation  of  his  proposal  need  not 
upset  domestic  monetary  policy.  Fiscal 
policy,  however,  might  have  to  be  some- 
what tighter  than  in  the  absence  of  such 
an  aid-financing  scheme.  But  if.  under 
any  mechanism,  wealthy  nations  are  to 
increase  the  flow  of  real  resoui'ces  to  the 
poor,   the  monetai-y  and  fiscal   policies 
followed  by  industrial  countries  must  be 
designed  to  insure  that  the  real  resources 
to  be  transferred  are  indeed  available. 
Now  that  activation  of  the  SDR  facil- 
ity is  certain,  we  should  begin  to  con- 
sider how   to   derive   the   full   potential 
benefits  from  internationally  agreed  re- 
serve creation.  Mr.  Fi-ied's  article,  which 
follows,  is  a  most  useful  contribution  to 
this  discussion : 

International  LiQuinrry  and  Foreign  Aid 
(By  Edward  R.  Fried) 
Before  the  end  of  this  year,  the  Special 
Drawing  Rights  machinery  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fimd  should  come  Into  op- 
eration, ushering  in  a  new  era  of  multl- 
laterally  created  International  reserves.  This 
is  no  small  matter.  The  international  com- 
munity has  nat  heretofore  created  anything 
so  deadly  serious  as  money. 

Nor  win  creation  begin  on  a  niggling  scale. 
The  principal  flnanclal  countries  agreed  In 
July  to  support  activation  of  $9.5  billion  In 
this  new  international  money  over  the  next 
three  years,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Ftinc^  will  surely  go  along  with  this  decision 
This  quite  respectable  sum  adds  new  interest 
to  an  old  Issue:  Is  it  practical  to  llnlc  a  man- 
made  stream  of  liquidity  to  foreign  aid'  At  a 
time  of  faltering  foreign  aid,  the  Issue  takes 
on  added  importance. 

It  ts  an  intriguing  question.  Nevertheless 
It  should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  the  pri- 
mary interest  of  all  countries— rich  and  poor 
alike— lies  in  the  success  of  Special  Drawing 
Rights  as  a  basic  reform  of  the  International 
monetary  system,  and  specifically,  as  a  means 
of   avoiding   growing   restrictions   on    trade 
aid  and  investment.  Prom  this  standpoint 
the  new  reserves  will  come  none  too  soon 
Gold  and  dollars  have  dried  up  as  sources  of 
new  International  liquidity. 

Gold  fell  victim  to  the  persistently  held 
speculative  dogma  that  the  monetary  price 
would  have  to  rise.  This  credo  was  .so  stub- 
bornly believed  that  in  recent  vears  new  gold 
production  went  largely  Into  private  hands— 
as  a  ttet  on  a  rise  in  price— rather  than  to 
monetary  reserves.  During  the  four  months 
of  speculative  madness  that  followed  deval- 
uation of  sterling  in  November  1967,  the  in- 
ternational   monetary    svstem    actually    lo>'t 
over  $8  billion  in  gold  reserves  to  the  private 
market   When  the  active  gold-pool  countries 
decided  in  March  1968  to  insulate  monetary 
gold  from  these  private  pressures,  the  drain 
stopped.    Under    the    two-tier    arrangement 
they  set  up.  the  world's  stock  of  monetary 
gold  Isikept  virtually  stable,  remaining  by  far 
the  largest  single  element  in  total  reserves 
but  new  gold  production  is  for  all  practical 
purposes    demonetized.    It    moves    haltingly 
but   inexorably,   into  the   market   to  satisfy 
the  variety  of  demands  for  gold  as  a  com- 
modity,   at    whatever   price    these    demands 
will  support.  It  is  no  longer,  however,  a  seri- 
ous  potential   source   of   new   International 
liquidity. 

Dollars  as  an  International  reserve  followed 
a  somewhat  similar  course,  but  more  by  cir- 
cumstajice  than  by  explicit  arrangement 
Some  years  ago.  a  number  of  the  principal 
Etu-opean  central  bankers  began  to  lose  en- 
thusiasm about  adding  to  their  official  dollar 
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holdings,  preferring  gold  instead.  While  hy 
no  means  universal  among  industrial  coun- 
tries,  this  attitude  existed  on  a  sufflclentiv 
wide  scale  to  force  the  United  States  to  fi'- 
nance  a  large  share  of  its  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits  in  gold.  Official  holdings  of 
dollars,  which  had  risen  steadily  through  the 
postwar  period,  reached  what  appeared  to  be 
a  ceiling  about  five  years  ago— even  while 
private  uses  of  the  dollar  continued  to  grow 
in  international  trade  and  payments.  When 
the  United  States  achieved  a  substantl.-ii 
balance-of-payments  surplus  on  an  official- 
settlements  basis  in  1968-69.  these  official 
dollar  holdings  abroad  were  sharply  drawn 
down.  Thus,  the  course  of  events  for  both 
gold  and  dollars  as  International  money  put 
pressure  on  the  reserves  of  the  principal  m- 
dustrlal  countries,  with  potentially  serious 
consequences  for  world  trade  and  Income 

This  Is  the  kind  of  contingency  the  fi- 
nancial experts  had  In  mind  when  they 
laboriously  worked  out  the  plan  for  creating 
a  new  international  monev.  Special  Drawlne 
Rights,  or  SDRs.  will  do  what  gold  and  dol- 
lars are  no  longer  doing— make  it  possible  for 
world  reserves  to  grow  as  production  and 
trade  grow,  and  thereby  remove  a  source  of 
pressure  on  the  principal  industrial  coun- 
tries to  adopt  unnecessarllv  restrictive 
pollclas.  Moreover  SDRs  will  do  the  Job  bet- 
ter. Gold  and  dollars,  in  recent  years,  were 
added  to  reserves  as  the  haphazard  con- 
sequence of  uncertain  factors;  SDRs.  by  con- 
trast, will  be  is.<;ued  on  a  regular  and"  care- 
fully calculated  basis.  And,  unlike  gold 
SDRs  will  be  created  without  cost  in  re.Tl 
resources 

By  any  standard,  therefore.  Issuance  of 
SDRs  win  mark  the  auspicious  l.iunchlng  o; 
a  most  important  international  undertak- 
ing. Nevertheless,  a  gnawing  question  exists?. 
If  the  international  community  can  create 
money  by  fiat,  why  should  the  lion's  share 
be  distributed  to  rich  countries?  Or,  putting 
aside  this  issue  of  alleged  inequity,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  use  the  new  machinerv  to  carry  for- 
ward two  internationally  agreed  and  critically 
important  objectives  at  the  same  time?  Can 
SDRs,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  be  a 
significant  source  of  development  finance 
without  impairing  their  prlmarv  function  o! 
ensuring  adequate  international  liquidity? 

For  more  than  a  decade  a  number  of  econ- 
omists who  foresaw  the  need  for  new  sources 
of  international  liquidity— most  notablv  Sir 
Maxwell  Stamp  and  Robert  Trifnn— advanced 
proposals    to    link    the    creation    of   new    re- 
serve assets  with  the  means  to  finance  eco- 
nomic development.  Indeed,  the  government 
financial    experts    who    did    the    spadework 
which  resulted  in  SDRs  looked  into  the  pos- 
slbilltlee   of   establishing   .such    a    link.    Tlie 
Congressional  Subcommittee  on  Internation- 
al Exchange  and  Paj-ments  consistently  ad- 
vocated careful   exploration   of   these  possl- 
bUltles.  In  the  end.  the  financial  authori- 
ties of  the  industrial  countries  rejected  thl.': 
approach,  deciding  that  the  new  instrument 
could  not  serve  two  masters.  But  neither  in 
their  deliberations  nor  In   the  specific  pro- 
visions of  the  new  facility  did  they  rule  out 
the  possibility  that,  once  SDR's  were  created 
for  llqudlty  needs,  and  with  the  amounts  de- 
termined solely  on  this  criterion,  they  might 
subsequently  serve  as  a  means  of  mobiliz- 
ing funds  for  economic  development. 

It  is  well  worth  looking  into  this  possl- 
bUlty,  Ix)ng-term  untied,  low-Interest  capi- 
tal is  a  key  determinant  of  development 
prospects.  It  is  the  most  urgentlv  needed 
the  most  difficult,  politically,  for  donor  gov- 
ernments to  provide,  and  an  endless  source 
of  burden-sharing  controversy  In  interna- 
tional negotiations.  The  experience  of  the 
World  Bank's  International  Development  As- 
sociation succinctly  demonstrates  the  case 
IDA  can  effectively  lend  far  more  capital 
than  the  donor  countries  have  been  willing 
to  subscribe.  Could  SDRs  change  this  on  a 
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.icale  that  would  put  new  life  into  the  world's 
development  business? 


A  qualified  yes  Is  a  reasonable  answer  to 
that  question — even  as  the  SDR  system  Is 
now  structured  But  that  answer  presup- 
poses growing  domestic  understanding  of  a 
slippery  set  of  Issues  and  the  success  of  a 
complicated  international  negotiation. 

Distribution  of  SDRs  is  now  made  in 
proportion  to  a  country's  quota  in  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund.  Tills  provision 
gives  the  Industrial  countries  almost  three- 
fourths  of  all  SDRs  created  and  will  give 
them,  as  a  group,  average  receipts  of  $2.3 
billion  a  year  over  the  next  three  years  These 
SDRs  will  appear  in  official  accounts  as  In- 
coming assets  for  which  no  payment  will 
have  been  made.  Tlie  offsetting  bookkeeping 
liability  must  be  Invented:  In  the  United 
States  it  will  take  the  form  of  a  contingent 
liability  in  case  the  United  States  withdraws 
from  the  scheme  or  if  the  entire  facility  is 
liquidated. 

For  present  purposes,  however,  another  ad- 
justment must  be  made.  The  rules  provide 
in  effect  that  70  percent  of  any  country's 
total  SDR  receipts  represents  a  non-repayable 
claim  on  the  resources  of  other  countries. 
Allowing  for  this,  the  Industrial  countries 
over  the  next  three  years  will  be  receiving 
an  average  of  $1.5  billion  a  year  in  uncon- 
ditional reserves — fully  equivalent  to  the 
receipt  of  gold  or  any  acceptable  currency. 

Instead  of  receiving  these  non-repayable 
reserves  free,  as  is  now  the  case,  these  coun- 
tries could  agree  to  invest  an  equal  amount 
of  their  currencies  in  subscriptions  or  loans 
to  IDA  along  the  lines  of  a  number  of  recent 
proposals,  most  notably  a  suggestion  made 
by  Italian  Minister  of  Finance  Colombo  at 
the  1968  annual  meeting  of  the  Bank  and 
Fund.  Doing  this  would  not  affect  the  reserve 
position  of  these  countries  as  a  group,  since 
the  funds  they  loaned  or  subscribed  to  IDA 
would  come  back  in  payment  for  goods  and 
services  purchased  from  them  by  the  devel- 
oping countries.  These  purchases  could  not 
be  expected  to  follow  the  same  pattern  as  the 
IDA  subscriptions  of  Individual  countries; 
consequently,  some  industrial  countries 
•vvould  gain  and  some  lose  reserves  as  a  result 
of  this  first  round  of  transactions.  Or.  put 
differently,  the  effect  of  this  procedure  on  the 
reserve  positions  of  individual  countries 
would  be  a  different  distribution  of  SDRs 
irom  that  called  for  by  their  IMF  quotas. 

The  impact  on  economic  development  could 
be  substantial.  It  would  make  possible  an 
almost  four-fold  increase  in  IDA'S  resources, 
which  would  then  constitute  roughly  one- 
rourth  of  current  official  development  finance. 
On  a  scale  of  $1.5  billion  a  year.  IDA  long- 
term,  low-interest  loans  could  be  a  strong 
foundation  and  stimulus  for  bilateral  and 
other  multilateral  aid  programs.  The  debt- 
.-ervlcing  problem  which  now  hangs  over  de- 
velopment finance  would  become  much  more 
manageable. 

in 
Perhaps  the  clearest  argument  for  linking 
receipts  of  SDRs  to  the  provision  of  foreign 
.'lid  rests  on  this  chain  of  reasoning: 

As     an     international     reserve.     SDRs.     or 
paper   gold."   are   the  equal   of   commodity 
gold. 

In  the  past,  countries  added  commodity 
gold  to  world  monetary  reserves  by  paying 
goods  and  services  to  gold  producers. 

SDRs  are  a  substitute  for  gold  Being  cost- 
'ree  they  will  make  possible  a  substantial 
."avlng  in  real  resources  for  the  international 
community. 

Rich  countries  could  reasonably  be  asked 
to  forgo  their  share  of  this  saving  and  let  it 
accrue  to  the  benefit  of  poor  countries.  They 
could  do  this  by  earning  paper  gold  In  the 
same  way  they  formerly  earned  commodity 
gold  that  was  added  to  world  reserves 


Thus,  where  the  production  of  commodity 
gold  gives  rise  to  income  for  capital  and  labor 
In  gold  mines,  the  production  or  activation  of 
paper  gold  would  give  rise  to  resources  that 
would  be  channeled  through  IDA  to  support 
an  internationally  agreed  objective— eco- 
nomic development. 

Moving  in  this  direction  would  have  politi- 
cal attractions,  both  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional. For  one  thing,  it  would  be  easier  to 
obtain  approval  in  the  US  Congress  and  in 
parliaments  abroad  to  finance  IDA  in  this 
form,  since  there  would  not  need  to  be  a 
budgetary  appropriation  If  this  .seems  like  a 
painless  form  of  foreign  aid,  the  reason  lies 
neither  in  subterfuge  nor  legerdemain,  but 
in  the  mechanics  of  the  system :  governments 
will  be  receiving  monetary  assets  without 
having  to  pay  for  them.  -Tliey  can  sterilize 
their  SDR  allocations  Or  thev  can  pledge 
them  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  for  cash- 
as  is  usually  done  to  finance  Incoming  gold 
reserves— and  thus  obtain  the  funds  to  sup- 
port IDA  without  a  budgetarv  appropriation. 
Too  much  should  not  be  made  of  this  curios- 
ity. A  transfer  of  resources  to  the  developing 
countries  would  indeed  take  place,  and  this 
in  a  very  real  sense,  would  constitute  a  tax  on 
the  industrial  countries  Nevertheless,  it 
would  be  no  different  than  the  burden  a  so- 
ciety imposes  on  itself  when  it  chooses  to  add 
to  its  gold  reserves— a  burden  which  also  is 
not  financed  through  the  budgetary  process. 
And  in  the  final  analysis,  the  burden  of  such 
a  tax  would  depend  on  whether  the  Industrial 
countries  at  the  time  would  otherwise  have 
used  the  resources  and  the  industrial  capac- 
ity going  into  these  exports 

Internationally,  an  arrangement  of  this 
kind  could  ease  some  of  the  political  irictlons 
that  lie  beneath  the  surface  of  the  new  re- 
serve facility— specifically  those  relating  to 
the  system  of  distributing  SDRs  among  the 
participating  countries  Differences  over  this 
issue  should  not  be  exaggerated  and  the 
debate,  sensibly  enough,  has  been  carried  on 
in  low  key.  Once  the  system  goes  Into  opera- 
tion and  SDRs  are  established  as  a  first-rank 
international  reserve,  however,  the  tone  may 
become  more  strident. 

One  source  of  friction  Is  the  controversy 
over  SDR  distribution  between  industrial 
and  developing  countries  The  poor  countries 
argue  that  the  principal  linanclal  powers, 
who  after  all  were  primarily  responsible  for 
drawing  up  the  plan  and  who  have  the 
voting  muscle  in  the  Ptmd.  stacked  the  deck 
in  their  favor.  The  industrial  countries  reply 
that  this  charge  stems  from  a  misunder- 
standing about  the  purpose  of  the  system 
SDRs  are  designed  to  finance  flows  that  will 
reverse  themselves  over  time,  not  a  con- 
tinuing one-way  transfer  of  resources;  basing 
distribution  on  IMF  quotas,  while  not  per- 
fect, is  at  least  a  reasonable,  and  certainly 
the  best  available,  approximation  of  each 
country's  need  for  international  liquidity. 
This  is  an  essentially  fruitless  controversy, 
but  linking  SDRs  to  development  finance 
would  very  effectively  end  it.  The  industrial 
countries  would  continue  to  receive  the  bulk 
of  the  liquidity  and  the  developing  countries 
would  receive  resources  for  development 

Second,  the  distribution  system  also  give 
rise  to  some  Jockeying  for  position  among 
the  industrial  countries.  Surplus  countries 
now  show  a  new-found  Interest  in  increasing 
their  individual  quotas  in  the  Fimd,  which, 
of  course,  would  entitle  them  to  a  larger 
share  In  future  SDR  allocations.  This  is  all 
to  the  good  as  far  as  liquidity  is  concerned, 
but  the  bickering,  if  carried  too  far,  could 
be  destructive.  This  problem  would  also  tend 
to  diminish  If  industrial  countries  took  on 
the  obligation  to  provide  capital  to  IDA  as 
a  counterpart  to  their  SDR  allocations. 

Arguments  aaginst  link  proposals,  devel- 
oped over  a  decade  or  so  of  discussion,  tradi- 
tionally followed  three  lines:  these  propo- 
sals would  make  it  more  difficult  to  negotiate 
a  satisfactory   system   of   creating   reserves: 


they  would  interfere  with  the  operation  of 
such  a  system  and  eventually  cause  It  to 
collapse:  and  they  are  wTongly  conceived 
since  they  seek  to  relate  operatlonallv  tw 
logically  separate  issues,  each  of  which  on 
political  grounds  should  be  faced  and  de- 
cided on  its  own  merits 

All  this  was  serious  reason  for  caution 
If  consideration  of  the  two  issues  together 
did  indeed  stand  in  the  way  of  tlmelv  and 
effective  monetary  reform,  everyone  would 
lose.  The  developing  countries,  themselves 
have  far  more  to  gain  from  reserve  creatlon- 
and  certainly  from  the  SDR  system  that  was 
ultimately  negotiated — than  from  any  addi- 
tional development  assistance  they  might 
receive  from  a  link  arrangement.  On  the 
other  hand,  now  that  the  SDR  sj-stem  is  in 
place  and  the  decision  has  been  made  to 
put  it  into  operation,  the  discussion  takes  on 
a  different  character.  Past  doubts  can  now 
be  weighed  in  light  of  a  specific  reserve 
mechanism  and  a  specific  schedule  for  cre- 
ating reserves. 

One  set  of  fears — that  a  foreign-aid  link 
would  endanger  the  possibility  of  negotiat- 
ing any  system  at  all — obviously  Is  no  longer 
relevant.  The  record  suggests  it  had  a  good 
deal  of  validity  which  is  useful  background 
to  keep  in  mind.  Until  the  very  last  nego- 
tiating meeting,  the  draft  agreement  in- 
cluded a  provision  that  would  have  permitted 
the  World  Bank  or  any  other  development 
institution  to  hold  SDRs  if  an  85  percent 
majority  approved.  The  Bank  would  net  have 
shared  In  allocations,  but  countries,  on  their 
own  volition,  would  have  been  able  to  trans- 
fer SDRs  directly  to  the  Bank,  which  might 
have  encouraged  them  to  vote  a  special  allo- 
cation for  this  purpose.  The  surplus  coun- 
tries Insisted  on  eliminating  this  provision 
at  the  Ministerial  meeting  of  the  Group  of 
Ten  in  Stockholm  precisely  because  they 
feared  it  might  lead  to  an  operational  con- 
nection between  SDRs  and  foreign  aid  which 
could  get  out  of  hand.  j 

A  second  area  of  concern — that  fprelgn-aid 
considerations  would  cause  a  chronic  over- 
issue of  International  reserves^turns  out  to 
be  procedurally  manageable  under  the  SDR 
system.  In  theory,  the  danger  seems  real 
enough;  foreign-aid  requirements  are  cer- 
tainly higher  than  those  for  liquidity.  If 
the  world's  financial  authorities — either  un- 
der mandate  from  the  system  or  under  pres- 
sure from  the  developing  countrle.s — seri- 
ously considered  both  factors  in  determining 
how  many  SDRs  to  activate,  there  would  be 
a  strongly  upward  bias.  Decisions  made  un- 
der these  conditions  could  lead  to  a  loss  of 
confidence  in  the  reserve  mechanism  and.  if 
carried  far  enough,  to  some  Inflationary 
pressure-  on  the  world  economy.  Such  theo- 
retical concerns  are  now  past  history.  The 
decision  on  quantity  has  been  made  for  the 
next  three  years;  It  has  been  made  solely  on 
the  basis  of  liquidity  needs:  and  it  Is  modest. 
Any  tie-in  to  development  finance  at  this 
point  would  be  incidental  to  the  operation 
of  the  SDR  mechanism  and  could  not  be  a 
force  driving  it  in  undesirable  directions. 
Furthermore,  the  voting  system  eventually 
worked  out  for  activating  SDRs,  which  re- 
quires near  unanimity  among  the  major  in- 
dustrial nations,  is  ample  Insurance  that 
liquidity  needs  alone  will  determine 
decisions. 

Even  if  there  is  no  danger  of  overissue, 
generating  funds  for  loans  or  subscriptions 
to  IDA  through  SDRs  would,  as  noted  earlier, 
amount  to  a  de  facto  change  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  new  reserves  among  the  Industrial 
countries.  Might  this  hamper  the  operation 
of  the  system?  There  Is  of  course  nothing 
technically  sacred  about  the  present  method 
of  distribution  beyond  the  fact  that  It 
formed  the  basis  of  agreement.  Neither  the 
United  States  nor  any  other  industrial  na- 
tion intends  to  use  SDRs  as  a  means  of  fi- 
nancing a  permanent  deficit   What  these  na- 
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tlona  seek  from  the  new  facility  Is  relief  from 
restrictive  policy  pressures  Inherent  In  a 
monetary  system  that  lacka  sulBclent  re- 
servee.  A  modification  in  the  present  distri- 
bution system  to  reflect  IDA  subscriptions 
would  achieve  this  end  about  as  well  as  any 
other. 

Nevertheless,  possible  effects  on  the  distri- 
bution of  SDRs  resulting  from  an  IDA  link 
could  have  some  disadvantages:  but  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  significant  and  would  be 
mitigated  over  time.  To  take  the  worst  case. 
The  most  recent  pattern  of  procurement  with 
IDA  loans  suggests  that,  after  the  first  round 
of  transactions,  the  United  States  would  lose 
at  most  about  one- third  of  the  initial  benefit 
received  from  its  share  In  the  SDR  distribu- 
tion, Japan,  Canada,  Germany  and.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  the  United  Kingdom  would  be 
major  gainers.  The  fact  that  so  much  of  IDA'S 
current  lending  Is  concentrated  In  India, 
whose  procurement  In  the  United  States  Is 
low.  Is  a  major  reason  for  this  distribution. 
With  a  large  Increase  in  Its  capital.  IDA 
would  lend  more  In  other  areas — notably 
Latin  America,  where  procurement  In  the 
United  States  Is  traditionally  high.  Over  the 
longer  term,  using  the  SDR  system  In  a  way 
which  made  It  possible  to  supply  more  untied 
funds  for  development,  allowing  the  recipient 
natlonsto  buy  In  the  open  market,  would  be 
to  evei'ytme's  advantage. 

The  third  area  of  concern  Is  political :  a 
link  arrangement  might  be  criticized  and  op- 
posed ais  a  "back  door"  way  of  getting  addi- 
tional funds  for  foreign  aid.  Here  again,  the 
argument  seems  manageable  when  applied 
to  the  specific  proposal  discussed  here.  Con- 
gress approved  US,  participation  in  the  crea- 
tion of  SDRs;  it  would  also  have  to  approve 
use  of  SDR  counterpart  funds  for  loans  or 
subscriptions  to  IDA.  even  though  no  budg- 
etary appropriation  was  needed.  Compa- 
rable action  would  be  required  in  other  in- 
dustrial countries.  Any  appearance  of  subter- 
fuge, therefore,  would  be  out  of  the  question. 
A  more  Important  obstacle  than  any  of 
these  specific  concerns  Is  the  fact  that  there 
Is  no  compulsion  to  move.  An  aid  link  is  not 
necessary  to  create  SDRs;  there  is  no  pool 
of  resources  behind  SDRs  which  must  be 
divided;  and,  as  matters  stand,  the  industrial 
countries  will  receive  the  SDRs  without 
charge.  Why  change  this  happy  situation? 

The  best  way  to  answer  this  question  Is  to 
remind  ourselves  of  the  relationship  of 
SDRs  to  gold.  By  substituting  for  gold.  SDRs 
will  make  p>06slble  a  continuing  saving  In 
resources — a  saving  which  is.  in  a  real  sense, 
the  technological  product  of  international 
action.  What  Is  the  Justification  for  three- 
fourths  of  this  saving  going  to  the  industrial 
countries  and  only  one-fourth  to  the  devel- 
oping countries?  Lending  SDR  counterpart 
funds  to  IDA  could  reverse  this  proportion, 
while  keeping  intact  the  ability  of  SDRs 
to  meet  world  monetary  needs.  It  would  au- 
tomatically fulfill  one  of  the  promises  in- 
herent in  any  effective  system  for  creating 
new  reserves:  more  development  finance  on 
untied  terms. 

The  best  reason  to  fulfill  this  promise  Is  to 
be  found  In  the  sorry  state  of  development 
finance.  A  deep  malaise  surrounds  foreign 
aid:  budgets  in  donor  countries  get  tighter 
while  In  the  developing  countries  needs  and 
capabilities  for  absorbing  aid  rise.  New  capl- 
Ul  for  IDA,  on  a  potential  scale  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion a  year,  made  possible  by  the  new  era  of 
International  money,  would  not  be  a  cure-all 
but  it  surely  would  be  an  exhilarating  tonic. 
It  is  an  opportunity  rather  than  a  require- 
ment, but  the  economics  and  the  politics, 
on  all  sides,  look  very  good. 

IV 

If  the  beislc  proposal  is  sound,  what  pro- 
cedures, domestic  and  international,  should 
be  used  to  carry  It  out? 

In  the  United  States,  SDRs  will  be  de- 
posited In  the  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund. 


The  legislation  providing  for  US  participa- 
tion in  the  SDR  facility  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  Issue  special  certif- 
icates covered  by  SDRs  which  he  can  sell 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  for  cash  This 
Is  the  same  procedure  used  to  finance  an  in- 
flow of  gold  to  monetary  reserves.  In  the  case 
of  3DRs,  however,  the  Secretary  may  issue 
certificates  only  "for  financing  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Special  Drawing  Rights  or  for  financ- 
ing exchange  stabilization  operations."  This 
provision  permits  him  to  get  funds  to  pay 
for  SDRs  received  from  other  countries,  but 
not  to  get  cash  from  the  Federal  Reserve  for 
IDA  as  a  counterpart  to  SDRs  obtained  from 
IMF  allocations,  which  are  acquired  with- 
out payment. 

If  given  this  as  a  problem.  Treasury's 
corps  of  imaginative  lawyers  might  argue 
that  authorization  to  monetize  free  SDRs 
In  fftct  exists  since  the  use  of  such  funds 
for  loans  to  IDA  would  have  benefits  for 
world  exchange  and  therefore  comes  under 
the  heading  of  "financing  exchange  stabiliza- 
tion operations."  In  the  absence  of  a  legis- 
lative record  to  support  such  an  interpre- 
tation, however,  no  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury would  take  this  tack 

More  appropriately,  the  Administration 
could  request  of  the  Congress  an  amendment 
to  the  SDR  legislation,  spedflcally  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue 
certificates  for  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  SDRs 
allocated  to  the  United  States  by  the  IMP. 
and  to  use  tfhe  funds  fjfr  loans  or  subscrip- 
tions to  IDA.  On  the  reasoning  outlined 
earlier,  this  proportion  could  feasibly  be  set 
at  70  percent  to  cover  the  non-repayable 
share  of  this  Inflow  of  International  reserves. 
Congress  would  have  to  decide  whether  to 
make  use  of  the  funds  conditional  on  all. 
or  almost  all.  other  Industrial  countries  con- 
tributing equal  proportions  of  SDR  coun- 
terpart funds  to  this  purpose — or  to  permit 
them  to  be  used  to  finance  the  U.S.  share 
of  the  next  IDA  replenishment,  whether  or 
not  other  countries  follow  suit  The  former 
approach — a  kind  of  all-or-nothing  proposi- 
tion—would put  more  pressure  on  all  indus- 
trial countries  to  move.  The  second  approach 
would  make  It  possible,  in  the  event  no  In- 
ternational agreement  could  be  negotiated 
for  the  Administration  to  take  a  strong  lead 
in  pushing  for  a  large  Increase  in  IDA's  capi- 
tal in  the  next  replenishment. 

There  would  be  no  need  for  Congress  to 
give  the  Administration  a  blank  check  on 
the  future,  which  would  circumvent  nor- 
mal restraints  of  the  budgetary  appropria- 
tion process.  Each  amendment  to  the  legis- 
lation could  apply  to  a  specific  IMP  alloca- 
tion decision — In  the  first  instance  to  the 
decision  activating  an  average  of  roughly 
S3  2  billion  a  year  in  SDRs  over  the  next 
three  years.  Congressional  authorization 
could  be  given  for  the  U.S.  share,  which 
amounts  to  $750  million  a  year  in  total  SDRs, 
of  which  approximately  $500  million  would 
be  nonrepayable.  In  this  case,  the  Congress 
would  automatically  have  review  authority 
as  wiu  the  IMF,  in  light  of  each  past  period 
of  SDR  operating  experience. 

How  other  Industrial  countries  would  han- 
dle this  situation  legislatively  is  not  yet 
clear.  Their  statutes  are  likely  to  be  similar 
to  thoee  in  the  United  States,  but  In  parlia- 
mentary governments  the  process  might  well 
be  easier, 

Intarnatlonally.  a  negotiation  looks  prom- 
ising. Shares  In  SDR  allocations  are  not 
drastically  different  from  those  in  the  most 
recent  EDA  replenishment  negotiations;  in 
some  cases,  where  there  are  differences,  trade 
will  provide  offsetting  compensations.  For 
example,  the  major  difference  Is  In  the  U,S, 
share:  under  an  SDR  counterpart  proposal. 
the  United  States  would  supply  about  one- 
third  of  IDA  capital,  lnste«id  of  the  40  per- 
cent It  now  supplies,  but  It  would  benefit 
less  la  trade  than  other  countries.  The  U.K. 
share   would   go  up   from   13   percent  to   16 
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percent,  but  It  would  gain  In  trade;  while 
the  EEC  share  would  remain  pretty  much 
the  same.  These  differences  would,  them- 
selves, change  over  time.  The  main  poin- 
as  far  as  balance-of-payments  considera- 
tions are  concerned,  is  that  all  the  Industrial 
countries  would  have  been  paid  in  advance 
in  the  form  of  increased  international  re- 
serves, for  more  than  their  capital  subscrip- 
tion to  IDA, 

Timing  is  also  auspicious.  Present  ID.^ 
financing,  the  product  of  a  drawn  out  and 
difficult  negotiation,  runs  out  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1971.  Assurances  for  the  future  wi'.l 
be  needed  some  time  next  year,  to  make 
possible  continuing  commitments.  The 
World  Bank  will  thus  soon  have  to  Initiate 
negotiations  for  the  next  IDA  replenlshmen; 
Basing  these  negotiations  on  SDR  counter- 
part financing  would  greatly  enhance  pros- 
pects for  the  kind  of  quantum  Jump  In  ir)\ 
capital  which  is  now  required. 

There  are  more  ambitious  proposals  than 
the  one  here  outlined  for  linking  SDR.« 
to  aid,  such  eis  amending  the  IMF  agreement 
to  permit  SDRs  to  be  allocated  dlrectlv  t  j 
development  institutions.  There  Is  much  to 
explore  in  these  proposals,  but  also  many  old 
and  diCBcult  arguments  to  answer,  and  a  long 
process  of  negotiation  and  ratification  to 
confront.  A  more  promising  and  urgently 
needed  step  would  be  to  pursue  what  is 
possible  now.  New  forces  are  needed  to  put 
substance  Into  the  concept  of  a  second  de- 
velopment decade.  SDRs.  which  already 
mark  a  breakthrough  in  international  monev, 
can  be  the  basis  for  a  similar — if  smaller-- 
breakthrough  in  developmental  finance.  Thp 
timing  Is  right;  the  results  would  be  signif- 
icant. 


REFLpCTIONS  ON  THE  NATURE  OP 
MILITARY  ADVICE 

'Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  district 
was  singularly  honored  on  Monday  by 
the  presence  of  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
He  delivered  the  keynote  address  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  Pensacola  Na- 
tional Security  Seminar  before  a  ca- 
pacity audience  at  the  Pensacola  Junior 
College  Auditorium. 

The  Pensacola  seminar,  one  of  eight 
to  be  held  nationwide  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  1969-70  academic 
year,  has  received  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion in  my  home  State  and  district  and 
already  has  attracted  more  than  1,000 
enrollees,  E.  P.  Nlckinson,  Jr.,  Pensacola 
businessman,  is  general  chairman. 

General  Wheeler,  whose  great  contn- 
butiorifi  to  a  coordinated  defense  have 
insured  him  a  prominent  place  in  Ameri- 
can history,  gave  an  outstanding  address 
entitled  "Reflections  on  the  Nature  of 
Military  Advise."  On  that  occasion  it  was 
my  privilege  to  introduce  him  to  the 
audience. 

It  Is  with  pleasure  that  I  submit  this 
outstanding  message  to  be  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Reflections  on  the  Natttke  of  MiLrrARV 

Advice 
During    Abraham    Lincoln's    time    at    the 
White  House,  a  well   known   literary   figure 
objected  to  President  Lincoln's  calling  a  cer- 
tain Greek  history  book  "tedious." 

The  offended  scholar  is  reported  to  have 
said  to  the  offending  President — 
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"Mr  Lincoln,  the  author  of  that  hlstcMTr 
is  one  of  the  profound  est  scholars  of  the  age. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  man 
of  our  generation  has  plunged  more  deeply 
into  the  sacred  fount  of  learning." 

"Yes, "  replied  Lincoln,  "or  come  up  dryer." 

I  have  assigned  myself  a  subject  which  I 
consider  to  be  of  both  durable  historical  im- 
portance and  lively.  If  not  always  enlighten- 
ing, current  concern:  '"The  Nature  of  Mili- 
tary Advice." 

Before,  however,  I  lay  verbal  siege  to  your 
eardrums  on  this  topic,  I  should  like  to 
digress  for  a  moment  to  extend  my  un- 
i)ualified  support  for  the  hard  thought  and 
effort  which  have  gone  into  the  Industrial 
College  of  the  Armed  Forces'  continuing  pro- 
gram of  national  security  semmars. 

The  1969-70  program  envisions  some  eight 
seminars  extending  in  space  from  Pensacola 
to  Alaska  and  California  and.  in  some  thirty- 
three  course  scopes,  from  "Space  Explora- 
tion" to  "Oceanography". 

If  ever  all  of  us  need  a  "better  understand- 
ing of  the  many  interrelated  and  complex 
national  and  international  factors  affecting 
our  security" — a  purpose  of  j"our  seminar — 
that  time  ts  now. 

I  wish  all  of  you  well  as  you  prepare  to 
erapple  with  the  very  real  factors,  at  home 
and  abroad,  which  bear,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, on  our  security  interests.  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  sure  knowledge  that  the 
approach  taken  to  these  selected  problem 
:ireas  will  be  balanced  and  that  conflicting 
views,  which  will  Inevitably  and  healthfully 
emerge,  will  be  rationally  presented  and  ra- 
tionally considered. 

The  merits  of  rationality,  not  too  long  ago, 
were  considered  to  be  too  self-evident  to  re- 
quire either  supfKjrt  or  explanation  Appar- 
ently to  some,  in  our  land  and  abroad,  the 
rational  process  is  considered  to  be  a  heart- 
less tool  of  some  "Club"  called  the  "Estab- 
lishmont" — in  which.  I  suppose,  I  am  ac- 
corded full  "membership",  but  of  which — 
like  the  equally  sinister  "Military-Industrial 
Complex" — I  have  yet  to  mee>t  a  single,  "es- 
tablished" fellow  '"conspirator" 

.\n  important  function  of  my  Job  In  Wash- 
ington, along  with  my  colle«igues  on  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  is  to  serve  as  one  of 
the  princlp>aJ  military  ad\-lsors  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  National  Security  Council,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Joint  Chiefs'  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  providing  military  advice  to 
the  highest  officials  in  our  land  is  embodied 
in  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947.  It  is  a 
task  charged  logically  to  us  and  one  which 
we  take  with  the  utmost  seriousness.  We 
also,  as  Congressman  Bob  Slkes  knows  well, 
appear,  as  needed,  before  Committees  of  the 
Congress — that  body,  charged  under  our 
Constitution,  with  raising  and  supporting 
armies  and  providing  and  maintaining 
navies. 

I  must  say  that  In  serving  as  the  prtnclfjal 
military  advisors  to  the  President,  National 
Security  Council.  ar.d  Congreasional  leaders 
of  our  land  that  the  JOS  must  totally  re- 
ject some  "ad^'lce"  on  advice-giving  credited 
to  Oscar  Wilde  to  the  effect  that  "It  is  always 
a  siUy  thing  to  give  advice,  but  to  give  good 
advice  Is  absolutely  fatal."  The  late  Mr. 
Wilde  to  the  contrary,  we  try  to  give  good 
advice. 

My  first  point  is  that  while  my  colleagues 
and  I  keep  ourselves  fully  Informed  on  the 
wide  spectrum  of  external  and  Internal  prob- 
lems confronting  our  country,  our  role  and 
our  duty,  under  the  Jaw.  Is  to  focus  upon 
those  concerns  which  are  wholly,  or  largely, 
military  in  nature.  This  point,  like  my  earlier 
call  for  rationality,  may  seem  to  be  self- 
evident.  It  isn't,  unhappily,  to  some  people. 
Solutions  to  non-military  problems  should, 
and  I'm  confident  will,  come  from  non-mlll- 
tary  agencdes  and  resources  of  government. 

In  focussing  upon  our  task  of  providing 
military  advice  to  the  President,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have,  over  the  years,  developed 


a  rather  stern  self -administered  test.  This 
test  has  only  one  question:  If  I  (the  mem- 
bers of  the  JCS)  were  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  I  be  willing  to  under- 
take this  course  of  action  that  my  principal 
military  advisors  have  recommended  to  me' 
Applying  this  "test"  before  furnishing  mili- 
tary advice  is  the  most  surefire  inducer  of 
respKjnsibility  I  know  of — and  we  have  every 
personal  and  institutional  inducement  to 
identify  and  discard  the  Irresponsible  before 
applying  this  simple  "test" 

Dr  Henry  Kissinger,  before  coming  to  his 
present  post,  touched  upon  responsibility  in 
government  to  good  effect  Reflecting  on  one 
important  difference  between  scholars  and 
responsible  officials,  Dr  Kissinger  made  the 
point  that  a  scholar,  when  proven  "wTong" 
by  events  could  retreat  to  the  library  stacks, 
recast  his  \iews  to  be  "right,"  and  even  as- 
sert a  healthy  intellectual  flexibility  In  the 
process.  No  such  happy  choice  is  permitted 
responsible  officials.  This  breed  is  most  often 
permitted  only  one  time  at  bat — often  under 
unavoidably  ambiguous  circumstances^ to  be 
"right"  or  "wrong".  This  fact  of  official  life 
is  very  much  with  all  of  us  In  the  advice- 
giving  business 

As  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  the  re- 
sponsible  officials  on  matters  of  military  ad- 
vice, we  are  also  directly  accotintable  for  the 
advice  we  provide. 

In  short,  if  our  advice  Is  accepted,  and 
some  action  is  called  for.  It  falls  upon  the 
uniformed  heads  of  the  Services — mv  JCS 
colleagues — to  give  effect  to  their  earlier  ad- 
vice with  resources  at  hand.  TTie  ancient  Jibe 
"to  put  up  or  shut  up"  is  built  Into  the  sys- 
tem. We  have  learned  long  ago  not  to  press 
for  action  where  we  cannot  "put  up" 

On  this  dual  matter  of  responsibility  and 
accountability.  I  recall  as  pertinent  a  view 
attributed  to  Field  Marshal  Von  Hlndenburg. 
the  victor  at  the  great  battle  of  Tannenberg 
in  Worid  War  I 

Some  years  after  the  war.  Marshal  Von  Hln- 
denburg, then  President  of  Germany,  was  ap- 
proached at  a  social  function  by  a  wide-eyed 
young  lady.  Was  it  not  true,  the  young  lady 
asked,  that  the  real  "credit"  for  the  great 
victory  at  Tannenberg  lay  not  with  the  nom- 
inal victor.  Marshal  Von  Hlndenburg.  but 
rather  this  "credit"  should  be  shared  by  the 
old  Marshal's  brilliant  Chief  of  Staff.  General 
Ludendorff,  and  a  certain  Captain  Hoffman 
in  the  Operations  Section  of  the  General 
Staff?  Von  Hlndenburg  paused  for  a  few  mo- 
ments before  replying  "Young  lady."  the  old 
Marshal  finally  said,  "I  have  no  Idea  who 
should  be  given  the  'credit'  for  our  great 
victory  at  Tannenberg.  All  performed  their 
duty  well.  But  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  who 
would  have  been  blamed  for  a  defeat." 

All  of  you  who  have  ever  commanded  a 
ship,  a  squadron,  or  a  company  can  appreciate 
Marshal  Von  Hlndenburg's  point,. 

The  JCS  system  Itself  then  Is  designed  to 
provide  responsible  military  advice  by  ac- 
countable senior  officers.  Another  inescap- 
able Ingredient  of  this  system  is  that  the 
advice  will  be  balanced. 

This  balance  comes  in  two  ways. 

Most  obviously,  when  the  uniformed  Chiefs 
of  four  unique  Services  meet  to  consider 
broad  questions  of  military  policy  or  strate- 
gy. It  Is  difficult  for  any  single  Service  con- 
cept to  prevail  over  time.  Our  forces  are  de- 
ployed to  project  tridimensional  power.  Cer- 
tainly, at  times,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  will 
see  a  common  problem  differently  and  dis- 
agree. Some  years  back  this  was  called  "bick- 
ering," (I  have  never  solved  to  my  own  satis- 
faction why  Congress  "debates,"  the  Supreme 
Court  "deliberates."  while  the  JCS  are  said 
to  "bicker,"  Perhaps  Congressman  Bob  Slkes 
can  clear  that  one  up  for  me.) 

The  second  way  the  JCS  achieve  balance  Is 
the  make-up  of  the  senior  officers  who  com- 
prise the  body. 

By  the  time  an  officer  emerges  at  the  head 
of  his  Service,  his  practical  and  theoretical 


education  in  Joint  Service  matters  has  been 
extensive  I  number  no  narrow  Service  "theo- 
logians" among  my  colleagues.  I  can  assure 
you.  First,  the  common  defense  and  then,  and 
only  then,  the  needs  of  a  particular  Service 
are  considered. 

I  have  some  figures  to  nail  down  this  latter 
point  on  balance. 

FYom  1  January  1965  through  31  August 
1969.  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  faced  up 
to  more  than  13.000  decisions. 

During  this  period  of  more  than  four  and 
one-half  years,  there  have  been  only  60  de- 
cisions which  reflected  disagreement  among 
the  membership  of  the  JCS  Sixty  so-called 
"splits"  out  of  13.000  decisions  comes  down 
to  one  "split",  reflecting  some  degree  of  dis- 
agreement, cropping  up  about  ever  200  JCS 
decisions. 

Unless  things  have  changed  drastically 
since  my  day.  I  would  suspect  there  are  still 
many  more  "splits"  among  committees  of 
local  PTAs  and  Boy  Scouts  than  Is  the  case 
with    the   Joint  Chiefs   of    Staff 

To  the  qualities  of  responsibility,  account- 
ability, and  balance.  I  would  now  add  the 
ingredients  of  objectivity,  realism,  and  pru- 
dence. 

Objectivity,  while  easy  to  define,  needs 
conscious  effort  to  sustain  Recall  the  old 
adage:  He's  pig-headed,  you.  my  friend,  are 
stubborn:  but  as  for  me.  why  I'm  steadfast. 
Over  the  years.  I  have  solid  reason  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  military  advice  provided 
by  the  JCS  has  become  as  objective  as  the 
minds  of  dedicated   men  can   fashion  it. 

The  qualities  of  realism  smd  prudence  need 
a  bit  more  reflection. 

By  realism.  I  mean  the  unswer\-lng  con- 
viction that  the  security  Interests  of  our 
country  are  best  served  by  a  steadfast  re- 
fusal to  confuse  the  way  things  are  with  the 
way  one  would  prefer  to  see  them  My  col- 
leagues and  I  have  good  cause  to  be  from 
Missouri,  with  Its  famous  tradition  of  "Show 
me".  Speaking  for  myself.  I  put  little  equity 
in  such  sweeping  insights  as  "the  atmos- 
phere has  changed  in  Eastern  Europe",  or. 
■the  Soviet  Union  has  a  vested  Interest  in 
peace",  or.  perhaps  the  grandaddy  of  them 
all.  "if  we  undertake  a  significant,  unilateral 
measure  of  demonstrative'  disarmament, 
the  Soviets  will  be  shamed'  into  a  like  meas- 
ure," I  wouldn't  try  any  of  these  statements 
on  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Dubeek — that  Is. 
even  If  you  could  find  him 

At  the  same  time  while  I  obviously  dis- 
agree with  the  general  statements  I  have 
Just  recited,  in  a  pocketbook  sense  I  can 
understand  them. 

Armed  forces  in  this  day  and  age  cost  a 
lot  of  money — as  all  we  taxpayers  know.  So. 
understandably,  there  are  some  who  choose 
to  wish  away  these  needed  expenditures  by 
announcing,  on  little  or  no  real  evidence. 
that  our  potential  adversaries  have  mellowed 
or  even  vanished. 

The  truth  is  that  while  our  military  ex- 
penditures are  large,  they  are  brought  about 
by  very  real  forces  and  events  beyond  our 
borders.  They  are  not.  as  some  would  have 
our  people  believe,  a  form  of  self-inflicted 
national  wound  which  causes  our  real  do- 
mestic needs  to  be  Ignored  in  favor  of  a 
manipulated  view  of  a  non-existent  threat 
to  our  safety  and  security  Perhaps.  I  need 
not  belabor  this  point  to  this  audience  Un- 
happily, I  must  do  so  to  some  people  who 
seem  to  confuse  personal  policy  preferences, 
however  agreeable  to  most  of  us.  with  real 
life  policy  alternatives  And,  of  course,  blam- 
ing our  Armed  Forces  for  the  continued  need 
for  military  expenditures  Is  about  as  sensible 
as  blaming  librarians  for  book  burnings 

My  list  of  JCS  advice  "ingredients"  will 
end  with  the  quality  of  prxidence. 

I  should  like  to  explain  It  this  way. 

As  homeowners,  many,  if  not  all,  In  this 
audience  have  taken  out  significant  insur- 
ance policies  on  your  homes  covering  such 
items  as  fire,  theft,  vandalism,  hurricane 
damage,  and  the  like. 
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In  settling  upon  the  dollar  amount  of  In- 
surance needed,  perhaps  you  analyzed  your 
total  situation  by  asking  yourself  a  number 
of  questions,  such  as: 

How  Imjjortant  to  my  family  and  to  me 
Is  my  home? 

How  combustible  are  the  construction  and 
the  contents? 

What  Is  the  Incidence  of  theft  In  my  lo- 
cality? of  vandalism?  of  hurricanes? 

And.  finally.  In  light  of  answers  to  the 
above  question:  What  is  the  amount  of  In- 
surance needed  which  would  cover  my  home 
realistically  at  today's  high  prices? 

If  you  can  'afford"  It.  you  now  buy  the 
needed  policy.  Or,  put  another  way,  you  may 
decide  to  buy  It  because  you  can't  "afford" 
the  dollar,  not  to  mention  the  human,  costs 
If  substantial  damage  Is  done  to  your  home. 

Now  there  are  other  chilmants  to  your 
limited  dollars.  Education  for  children 
Necessities  of  life.  Market  Investments  In  the 
expectation— not  always  realized— of  capital 
gains  Entertainment,  etc. 

Now  you,  and  only  you,  as  the  homeowner 
can  lay  out  your  dollar  expenditures  In  the 
face  of  competing  claims. 

To  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  homeowners 
in  this  audience,  their  home  represents  the 
major  portion  of  their  share  of  worldly  goods 
The  level  of  insurance  must  be  adequate  in 
light  of  a  close  assessment  of  the  risks  and 
tlTe  cosfbT  replacement. 

The  analogy  is.  I  suspect,  obvious. 
It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  to  recommend  that  level  of  "in- 
surance" our  country  should  pay  for  in  the 
face  of  "fires",  'vandalism  ",  "hurricanes" 
and  "thefts"  beyond  our  frontiers. 

Some  assert^never  prove— that  our  insur- 
ance coverage  is  now  excessive  and.  even 
that  we  are  in  danger  of  becoming  'insur- 
ance poor". 

My  colleagues  and  I.  recalling  the  interna- 
tional "hurricane"  preceding  World  War  II 

cost  to  us:  300,000  dead  and  $400  billion— 
as  well  as  the  "vandalism"  preceding  Ko- 
rea and  Vietnam,  take  the  more  prudent 
view. 

Right  now  we  are  spending  about  8  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product  on  de- 
fense, and  chat  relative  percentage  could 
conceivably,  declirfe  somewhat  more  If  to 
some,  this  "insurance"  still  seems  excessive 
recall  that  no  national  'home"  in  the  world 
has  more  to  conserve  than  does  the  United 
States— and  the  "homes"  of  those  who  choose 
to  stand  at  our  side.  And  it  is  only  upon 
the  assurance  of  a  secure  America  can  we  see 
growth,  both  at  home  and  In  the  world  be- 
yond our  borders,  that  needed  level  of  politi- 
cal stability  which  encourages  economic 
growth— which  growth,  in  turn,  is  the  requi- 
site for  human  progress. 

I  have  enjoyed  mv  brief  .=  tav  with  you 
If  I  have  sounded  as  though"  the  advice 
required  of,  and  extended  bv,  the  JCS  is  er- 
ror-free, I  have  mislead  vou.  That  happy 
condition  is  our  destination,  and  while  we 
have  made  progress  in  getting  there.  It  may 
always  elude  our  grasp.  But,  in  this  connec- 
tion, I  do  take  comfort,  and  see  some  rele- 
vance, in  an  old  definition  of  the  American 
Democracy,  which  we  all  serve,  as  being  based 
upon  "the  persistent  conviction  that  more 
than  one-half  the  people  are  right  more  than 
one-half  the  time  on  more  than  one-half 
the  issues  that  confront  them  •' 

Thank  you. 


"I  AM  THE  MIGHTY  OZ" 

<Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
closing  days  of  the  last  administration 
Justice  Fortas  was  nominated  for  the 
Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Supreme  Court 
He  failed  of  confirmation,  was  brought 


into  question  ethically  and  finally  with- 
drew his  candidacy  for  the  office.  All  well 
and  good.  I  hold  no  brief  for  his  actions. 
Yet.  I  watched  the  behavior  of  his  self- 
appointed  critics  and  guardians  of  pub- 
lic morality  with  surprise,  amazement, 
and  horror.  For  in  front  of  an  unbeliev- 
ing Nation,  these  men  without  sin  pur- 
sued Mr.  Portas  as  if  he  had  advocated 
incest,  cannibalism,  and  revival  of  witch- 
craft, and  was  seeking  to  institutional- 
ize them  from  the  bench.  With  loud 

shouts  of  virtue,  piety,  smugness,  and 
satisfaction,  these  assembled  pillars  of 
our  society  cast  aspersion  upon  every- 
thing he  had  ever  done,  from  opening  a 
law  practice  to  having  committed  the 
heinous  crimes  of  being  a  Democrat  and 
an  intimate  of  a  President  they  hated. 
When  he  withdrew,  they  proceeded  to 
act  as  if  they  had  saved  the  Republic 
from  disaster,  intimating  their  monop- 
oly on  virtue  would  result  in  a  different 
type  of  nomination  to  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  the  land.  How  right  they  were, 
for  we  now  are  treated  to  the  enlighten- 
ing spectacle  of  Judge  Haynsworth,  he 
who  forgets  and  regrets. 

To  all  outward  purposes.  Judge 
HajTisworth  looks  perfect  for  both  this 
present  administration  and  the  men  who 
drove  Fortas  from  the  bench.  He  is  im- 
peccably conservative  and  comfortably 
well  off.  He  has  never  engaged  in  any- 
thing remotely  smacking  of  liberalism, 
free  thinking,  humanism,  social  activity 
aimed  at  aiding  the  oppressed,  or  civil 
liberties.  He  is  as  bereft  of  public  virtue 
as  a  salmon  is  bare  of  fur.  His  friends 
and  shaping  forces  are  comfortably  con- 
servative, moving  toward  progress  grudg- 
ingly, like  a  patient  forced  to  swallow  a 
lemon.  Yet.  there  is  a  maggot  in  the  soup. 
Nay,  even  several. 

As  revealed  recently,  the  good  judge 
was  apparently  a  founder,  major  share- 
holder, officer,  and  director  of  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matic  Co.  He  was  trustee  of  its 
pension  fund,  and  his  wife  was  company 
secretary'.  He  retained  these  posts  while 
on  the  bench,  arranging  bank  loans  for 
the  company,  remaining  personally  li- 
able for  its  borrowings,  attending  direc- 
tors" meetings  for  which  he  received  fees, 
and  sat  on  a  case  directly  involving  the 
company's  major  customer.  How  curious 
and  odd  that  he  cast  the  deciding  vote 
in  its  favor. 

He  disposed  of  his  stock  much  later 
after  the  merger  assured  him  of  a  profit 
exceeding  5400,000. 

He  acquired  1,000  shares  of  Brunswick 
Corp.  while  one  of  its  cases  was  before 
his  court.  His  excuse  is  "forgetfulness." 
How  many  millions  of  Americans  re- 
member the  godly  and  virtuous  ones  who 
pursued  Fortas  up  the  walls  and  around 
the  bush  for  evils  he  supposedly  perpe- 
trated years  ago  of  much  less  amperage. 
Do  we  not  recall  their  shouts  of  virtue, 
impugning  of  his  patriotism  and  char- 
acter, and  outraged  howls  of  the  just? 
Where  are  they  now?  I  hear  no  tubs  be- 
ing thumped.  No  flags  catch  the  morning 
breeze.  Will  the  Almighty  not  Intervene 
on  their  behalf  and  vindicate  their 
slightly  wobbly  champion? 

It  further  appears  that  Judge  Hayns- 
worth sat  on  cases  Involving  a  good 
many  former  clients.  One  of  them  was 
Judson  MUls,  a  client  of  his  old  law  firm 
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remaining  so  when  a  litigant  before  his 
court.  And  his  old  law  partners  were  also 
cofounders  and  codirectors  of  Carolina 
Vend-A-Matic.  Curiouser  and  curlouser 
Now  it  is  further  revealed  that  Bobby 
Baker,  that  favorite  dark  angel  of  the 
virtuous,  actually  is  a  partner  of  the  good 
judge  in  a  cemetery  deal  started  after 
Haynsworth  reached  the  bench.  Will  he 
dlsquahfy  himself  from  that  case  if  he 
and  it  reach  the  Supreme  Bench?  Such 
virtue.  Such  honesty.  Such  Integrity. 

Ah,  what  an  uplifting  picture  this  all 
presents.  A  virtuous,  praying  adminis- 
tration which  ran  for  oCQce  with  words 
of  piety  burbling  from  its  lips  like  froth 
in  a  beer  vat,  presenting  the  blameless 
judge  for  nomination  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  law  and  order  administra- 
tion standing  before  the  Nation  and  de- 
fending the  unstained  genteel  judge. 
How  absolutely  funny.  The  emperor  has 
no  clothes.  How  grotesque.  The  reformer 
himself  requires  reforming.  How  abso- 
lutely—utterly—priceless. This,  then,  is 
all  President  Nixon  emerges  with  after 
all  the  sound  and  furry.  Remember  when 
Dorothy  and  her  friends  drew  aside  the 
curtain  in  the  Wizard  of  Oz? 


CONSUMERISM    THREATENS    FREE- 
DOM. SAYS  COMMERCE  SECRETARY 

'Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permi-ssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  i 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  consumer 
today  is  like  a  lion  in  a  den  of  Daniels. 
On  all  sides  his  shrinking  buying  power 
is  being  attacked  by  every  pseudo-legal 
device  advertising  and  business  can  think 
of.  Helpless  and  ever  more  confused,  he 
gcppes  for  aid.  Desperate  for  relief,  an 
aroused  consuming  public  seeks  protec- 
tion, pleading  for  enforcement  of  nu- 
merous consumer  protection  laws  en- 
acted under  the  last  administration. 

Such  cries  are  in  vain.  Mr.  Nader 
singles  out  evils  and  asks  for  enforce- 
ment. He  is  ignored.  No  ear  is  attuned 
to  such  wavelengths  in  the  upper  levels 
of  this  admini-stration.  By  itself,  such  an 
attitude  is  bad  enough.  Last  week,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Stans.  pulled 
the  plug  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
sumer's hopes.  His  comments  are  most 
revealing,  for  he  expressed  fear  that  the 
consumer  movement  would  get  out  of 
hand. 

Addressing  a  gathering  of  association 
executives  in  Washington,  he  warned 
that  we  must  decide  whether — 

We  are  going  to  let  the  wave  of  consumer- 
ism move  too  far  and  destroy  the  freedom 
of  choice  of  consumers. 

Deathless  prose.  Indeed.  Memorable 
v.ords,  to  be  sure.  Those  fish  had  better 
stop  assaulting  that  crocodile.  Those 
sheep  had  better  leave  that  wolf  alone. 
For  shame.  Calvin  Coolidge.  who  said 
that.  "The  business  of  America  is  busi- 
ness," would  have  been  so  proud  of  our 
progressive  Secretary  of  Commerce.  He 
has  set  us  a  brave,  farsighted  example. 

Did  all  you  American  housewives 
hear  that?  Remember  it  next  time  you 
shop  at  the  supermarket  and  buy  so- 
called  hot  dogs  stuffed  with  putrid 
chicken  meat  and  30  percent  fat.  Re- 
member it  when  you  open  up  half-filled 
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boxes   or   try    to    decipher   confusingly 
marked  products. 

Hear  that,  householders  and  car  own- 
ers? Think  of  it  when  your  next  appli- 
ance breaks  down  and  the  warranty  is 
no  good.  Call  it  to  m.ind  when  the  car 
dealer  will  not  make  good,  the  auto 
insurance  company  defaults  or  your 
newly  installed  furnace  conks  out.  ' 

Recall  Mr.  Stans'  words  when  you  in- 
hale a  lungful  of  filth  fiom  a  bus  or  a  car. 
This  administration  would  not  prose- 
cute auto  companies  for  conspiring  to 
suppress  development  and  installation 
of  antipollution  devices.  Keep  it  in  mind 
when  the  next  case  of  poisoning  from 
poorly  inspected  fish  occurs  in  your  town. 
The  Pre.sident  is  not  interested  in  a  clean 
fish  act.  but  his  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Is  worried  about  consumerism  destioying 
freedom  of  choice.  Remember  it  when 
you  pay  50  cents  for  a  pill  which  costs 
a  fraction  of  a  cent  to  make.  And  when 
drug  companies  shriek  about  research 
costs,  remember  they  .spend  S2  on  ads  for 
each  dollar  on  research,  and  that  most 
research  money  comes  from  the  Govern- 
ment. That  is  you.  Yet.  Mr.  Stans  is 
worried  about  your  violent  consumer  in- 
stincts. Your  indignation  might  thi-eaten 
some  of  the  profiteers  who  are  making 
vast  profits  at  your  expense.  Do  they 
worry  whether  Government  will  enforce 
consumer  protection  laws  such  as  Truth 
in  Packaging.  Truth  in  Lending,  and 
Clean  Meat  Acts''  They  need  not. 

No  one  really  expects  the  present  Gov- 
ernment to  enforce  them  on  behalf  of 
the  public.  Our  Governmeni  is  now  being 
run  by  people  who  look  upon  consumers 
the  way  Maiie  Antoinette  thought  of  her 
subjects.  Let  them  eat  cake.  How  about 
that  for  good  government? 

No,  corporations  evading  truth  in 
packaging  and  usurers  evading  truth  in 
lending  have  little  to  fear.  States  which 
were  supposed  to  upgrade  their  clean 
meat  inspection  standards  under  the 
1967  law  can  breathe  easier.  No  one  will 
hold  their  feet  to  the  fiie  to  insure  that 
meat  moving  intrastate  will  meet  Federal 
standards.  The  man  charged  with  en- 
forcing the  law  was  its  most  vehement 
opponent.  No.  the  next  few  years  are  free 
rides  for  all  of  these.  In  fact,  I  am  sure 
that  on  December  15.  almost  every  State 
will  receive  a  12-month  extension,  so 
filthy  meat  can  still  circulate  intrastate. 

After  all.  according  to  Secretary  Stans, 
they  po.se  no  menace.  He  seems  to  think 
our  real  danger  comes  from  consumers. 
They  menace  the  Republic.  Why.  if  we 
have  too  much  consumerism,  we  will  fall 
right  into  the  laps  of  the  Communists, 
because  consumerism  is  all  a  Fled  plot, 
just  like  fluoridation,  dissent,  civil  liber- 
ties, and  medicare 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  .statements  on  con- 
sumerism put  McKinley  to  shame.  They 
make  Warren  Harding  look  like  a  howl- 
ing Bolshevik  with  a  sputtering  bomb  in 
each  hand.  Economists  spin  like  tops 
and  corporation  heads  cackle  like  prof- 
itable chickens  over  Mr.  Stans'  enlight- 
ened views.  It  is  enough  to  make  the  av- 
erage housewife  and  homeowner  go  into 
convulsions  of  fury. 

Still,  such  words  are  worthy  of  pres- 
ervation for  the  enlightenment  and 
horror  of  posterity. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SYRACUSE  UNIVER- 
SITY CHANCELLOR,  DR.  WILLIAM 
P.  TOLLEY 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  i 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tributes 
to  public  figures  tend  to  be  long  on 
rhetoric  and  shoi-t  on  substance — more 
for  lack  of  genuine  achievement  than  a 
Icve  of  eloquence.  It  is  a  measure,  then, 
of  a  man's  accomplishments  when  his 
tribute  can  be  sincere,  brief,  and  specific. 

In  recognizing  the  work  of  Syracuse 
University  Chancellor  Dr.  William  P. 
ToUey,  my  remarks,  therefore,  will  be 
sincere,  brief,  and  specific. 

As  chancellor  of  Syracuse  University 
since  1942.  Dr.  Tolley  has  guided  its 
growth  through  the  uncertain  postwar 
years,  through  the  1950's  and  the  space- 
age  sixties. 

And  his  guidance  has  resulted  in  a 
superb  university.  Both  physically  and 
academically,  Syracuse  University  is  an 
unprecedented  example  of  what  a  pri- 
vate university  can  accomplish  with  a 
man  like  Bill  Tolley  at  its  helm. 

Duiing  his  term,  the  physical  assets 
of  Syracuse  University  increased  from 
$16  million  to  more  than  S450  million, 
and  more  than  $80  million  worth  of  new 
buildings  have  sprung  up  on  the  campus. 

This  tangible  evidence  of  growth  has 
been  matched  by  a  strengthened  aca- 
demic position,  brought  about  by  his  per- 
sistent pressure  for  excellence,  his  de- 
sire to  attract  the  most  competent  men 
and  women  to  the  Syracuse  faculty,  and 
his  determination  to  make  the  Syracuse 
educational  programs  meet  the  needs  of 
more  than  7,000  graduate  and  10.000 
undergraduate  students. 

The  chancellor  has  been  more  than 
a  builder.  He  has  been  a  molder  of  opin- 
ion, an  influence  on  his  students  and 
faculty,  setting  examples  of  work,  deter- 
mination, and  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
others — principles  which  are  hooted  at 
today  by  radicals  as  naive  and  unpro- 
ductive. The  same  radicals  who  would 
destroy  the  academic  freedom  they  pro- 
fess to  seek  by  imposition  of  their  opin- 
ions and  no  others. 

William  Pearson  Tolley  has  received 
34  honorary  degrees  from  American  col- 
leges and  universities;  he  is  a  member 
of  eight  scholastic  honor  societies,  in- 
cluding Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Yet.  he  is  hardly  an  ivory  tower  scho- 
la.stic.  Dr.  Tolley  is  the  author  of  two 
books  and  a  director  of  six  corporations, 
including  the  New  York  Telephone  Co. 
and  Colgate-Palmolive  Co. 

We  have  all  seen  the  role  of  imiversity 
chancellor  change  in  recent  years  from 
a  sort  of  bucolic  eminence  to  a  position 
of  profound  influence  on  fundamental 
questions  of  law,  society,  and  individual 
responsibility. 

Let  me  quote  from  one  of  his  addresses 
to  students: 

TTie  aim  of  the  university  is  your  maximum 
development  as  an  individual.  Its  concern 
is  not  the  mass  man.  Eidjusted  to  the  demands 
and  standards  of  society.  Its  concern  is  not 
a  narrowly  trained  specialist.  Its  business 
Is  the  education  of  a  complete  man:  the  dem- 
ocratic man.  the  dedicated  man.  and  man  as 
an  individual. 


We  must  beware  of  making  students  too 
much  alike.  It  matters  little  if  you  dress 
alike  It  matters  tremendously  If  you  think 
alike.  Brainwashing  operations  have  no  place 
in  a  democracy  of  free  men  Thought  control 
in  any  form  should  be  anathema.  .  .  This 
Is  the  business  of  the  university:  protecting 
the  invincibility  of  the  human  mind. 

The  chancellor  said  that  In  1954. 

And  in  the  raging  spring  of  1969.  be- 
fore a  group  of  lawyers  gathered  in  Syra- 
cuse, he  said: 

College  youth  has  been  much  maligned. 
Taken  as  a  group  they  have  been  seriously 
libeled.  No  one  talks  about  the  majority  of 
students.  Their  behavior  is  unreported.  Yet 
they  can  be  described  only  In  superlatives. 
They  are  the  best  equipped  in  science  and 
mathematics,  the  most  widely  traveled,  the 
most  art  conscious,  the  most  literate,  the 
best  prepared  students  we  have  ever  had 
They  are  taller,  heavier,  stronger  and  better 
looking.  TTiey  can  run  faster  and  jump  higher 
and  break  all  kinds  of  athletic  and  endurance 
records  which  not  too  long  ago  were  cause 
for  world-wide  wonder.  This,  remember.  Is 
the  description  of  the  majority  of  college 
students.  They  are  the  most  wonderful 
youngsters   I   have   ever   known. 

And  this  is  from  a  man  who  had  the 
backbone  to  take  a  cane  to  demonstrators 
who  deliberately  defied  authorities  to 
break  up  a  review  of  ROTC  students  at 
Syracuse  2  year.s  ago. 

William  Tolley  was  a  teacher  who 
could  accept  dissent  but  drew  the  line 
when  that  dissent  threatened  the  free 
exercise  of  opposing  opinions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Chancellor  William  P. 
Tolley,  of  Syracuse  University,  retired 
on  September  1,  1969.  This  Nation  is 
stronger  for  his  devoted  .service. 


THE   LATE   LOUIS   J.    ALLEN 

(Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. » 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Tennessee  has  lost  a  quiet  but 
able  and  loyal  public  servant  In  the  re- 
cent death  of  Mr.  Louis  J.  Allen. 

He  was  recognized  as  one  of  Tennes- 
see's most  knowledgeable  leaders  in  poll- 
tics  and  government,  and  he  carried  with 
him  those  characteristics  we  most  ad- 
mire— honesty,  dedication,  and  the  re- 
spect of  his  friends,  even  of  those  friends 
who  on  occasion  disagreed  with  him 

In  the  Tennessee  General  Assembly  he 
was  highly  respected  as  an  effective  and 
able  legislator.  His  understanding  of,  and 
his  views  on  legislation  were  valuable, 
constantly  solicited  and  graciously 
shared.  He  was  particularly  helpful  to  the 
new  or  young  members  of  the  legislature. 
In  later  years,  he  continued  his  work  In 
the  general  assembly  as  a  "lobbyist,"  in 
the  finest  sense  of  the  v.-ord.  He  was 
known  as  "Mr.  Public  Relations"  for  the 
railroad  industry,  and  for  this  industry 
he  was  a  trusted  and  respected  spokes- 
man. He  presented  a  position  with 
honesty  and  clarity,  emphasizing  the 
positive  aspects  of  his  viewpoint  without 
rancor  or  bitterness  for  an  opposing 
point  of  view. 

On  many  occasions  I  have  called  on 
Mr.  Allen  for  advice  and  the  advice  I 
received  was  unfailingly  soimd. 
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He  was  a  friend  to  many  and  a  gentle- 
man to  all. 
He  will  be  missed. 

Political  columnist  for  the  Nashville 
Tennessean,  Joe  Hatcher,  who  had  oc- 
casions to  disagree  with  Mr.  Allen's  posi- 
tions over  the  years,  recalls  him  with 
affection  in  the  following  article : 
Louis  Allen's  Death  Leaves  Political  Void 
(By  Joe  Hatcher) 

The  death  of  Louis  J,  Allen  leaves  a  void 
In  the  pollUcal  ranks  In  the  state  that  will 
be  hard  to  flU. 

Primarily,  Allen  was  a  "master  lobbyist" 
for  the  railroad  Interests,  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  governor's  administrations  dur- 
ing which  he  was  active.  He  was  proud  of 
being  the  only  "registered"  lobbyist  In  the 
state  for  several  years  before  Tennessee  had 
a  lobby-registration  Uw.  Allen  was  registered 
m  Washington  under  the  federal  law  as  a 
congressional  lobbyist. 

He  served  for  years  as  chairman  of  the 
State  Board  of  Elections.  He  was  looked  upon 
as  an  expert  In  elections  and  election  Ve- 
turns. 

He  was  an  expert  pollster,  who  made  nu- 
merous trips  over  the  state  to  feel  the  public 

S  Zf^""^/^^'^'-  '^'^'^  ^  Chairman  Of  the 
!ii.H  ^^^  °^  Elections  he  had  named  the 
election  commissioner  in  each  county 
Einn,^^^  instrumental  m  getting  Governor 
Elimg^n  the  post  as  vice-president  of  the 
LAN  Railroad  when  he  left  the  governor's 
Office,  and  he  succeeded  Elllngtolin  tha? 
capacity  when  Ellington  was  fgaln  elected 
governcw  In  1966  eiectea 

£of 'llren"^.'-.-   H-nes   hum^^^ 

ire^'^ktwT.  "^^  ^^^^  -"'^  -  -"  -- 

^nl""*  ""^  .'■**^'  ^''^  A^e'^  °nce  said  of  his 
Ub^To^i",34^r°-^,  --auroads  agL^^^^ 
keAninot-^-.  -I'ley   spend   their   money 

Keeping  too  many  men  on  the  payroll  I  snenri 
ours  en  the  legislators  themselvel"  ^^ 

I  have  known  lx>uls  Allen  since  he  was 
manager  of  the  old  Phillips  and  Butto7off 
retail  store  on  Third  Avenue.  He  was  inir 
ested  in  politics,  then,  and  thw  l^  h  m  f; 
run  for  the  legislature  whe^  he^rvld  in 
both  houses,  If  we  recall.  Prom  there  he  he 

Sed'^'^'%^  "'^^  ^^«  ralS^'dT'a'nd 
headed   the   state   assoclaUon   for   years 

like  Zo^\,°n^  "'^^  ""^'^'^  *"°">er  man 
use  jjouis  Allen  comes  along. 

And  the  Nashville  Banner  paid  a  oar- 
ticularly  touching  tribute  to  Mr    A^fen 
in  this  editorial  comment: 
To  I^uia  J.  Allen— GRATEruL  State  Will  Bid 
A  Pond  Farewell 

They    win    take    Louis    J    Allen    back    m 
eLTlZl  T'^""^  ^""'  recently.^cou  d 

Hr,,^f  r  ^^^  drugstore  smelled  like  a 
r«,^r^  K,  ^'  '""  ^^  a  fountain  made  of 
?r^m  ,h'^"'  ^"^  ^'^^^M  fans  turned  i^U" 
from  their  ceiling  suspensions  ' 

Mr.   Allen   left   that  peaceful   place  manv 

railroad  car  at  mT  d^p^^^af  he'^ev^er'";^!^ 

wrs^fC.w^r^^-  ''""  ^^«  other  day  he 
7^rT^?^-  ^^"'  '■^^y  ''''^^^  ™e  from  down 
there  this  morning.  They  were  having  a  little 

to  help  them  work  it  out."  He  did  not  say 
he  solved  it,  but  of  course  he  did  ^ 

That's  what  this  Lincoln-Uke.  loveable  man 
has  been  domg  for  many  decades,  in  distant 
areas  beyond  the  confines  of  Uncoln  Coumy 
him'\Tff  *  «^""«'  smiling  wisdom  about 
or  /h^  K^fV^'r'-  Happiness  may  be  this 
wni  tt\^"\''*y^^'y  '^  ^'^  *as  and  always 
will  be  the  Louis  Aliens  of  the  world.  And 
they  are  all  too  few. 

Working   out    problems— looking   ahead— 


that's  what  he  did  aa  floor  leader  In  the 
legislature  and  In  other  top  stote  and  local 
governmental  poeltlons  That's  why  gover- 
nors, congreeemen,  railroad  presldente  and 
myrl»d  executives  who  are  supposed  to  know 
how  to  solve  Intricate  sltuaUons,  wanted  him 
at  their  side.  The  members  of  the  Fourth 
Estate  had  moments  when  only  he  could  cut 
through  for  them  the  semantics,  technical- 
ities of  official  actions  and  sweep  the  guile 
from  human  motives. 

All  will  miss  him  now.  The  state  and  in  a 
sense.  Washington  clal«ied  him.  But  Peters- 
burg will  be  waiting- the  friends  of  his 
youth,  the  magistrates  and  the  school  board 
members.  They  usually  met  him  in  town  be- 
fore he  went  to  the  family  home.  They  con- 
ferred perhaps  at  the  drugstore  that  smelled 
like  a  drugstore,  where  they  sold  only  medi- 
cine and  ice  cream  and  candy  and  cigars 
Thursday  It  will  be  different.  The  streets  will 
be  empty.  The  whirling  lights  of  the  State 
Highway  Patrol  will  move  on  through— ahead 
of  the  governor,  the  legislators  from  Nash- 
ville and  Washington,  candidates  for  office 
high  and  low.  who  on  that  day  would  not 
stop  to  shake  hands  with  the  residents  even 
if  they  were  present. 

The  long  silent  procession  will  stop  Anally 
at  Old  Orchard  Cemetery  It  Is  there  the 
people  of  Petersburg  will  be  waiting.  The 
state  and  naUon  that  Louis  Allen  served  so 
well  win  be  bringing  him  back  to  them  with 
honor  and  gratitude.  Louis  Allen,  he  of  the 
bright  spirit,  the  Uncolnesque  wisdom  gen- 
tleness and  understanding,  will  be  home  at 
last  to  stay. 


SUPPORT  PRESroENT  NIXON  ON 
VIETNAM 


'Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are 
to  get  this  unfortunate  mess  in  Vietnam 
ended  on  an  honorable  basis — and  full- 
scale  retreat  without  commitments  of 
protection  for  the  loyal  South  Vietnam- 
ese as  well  as  our  own  men  is  dishonor- 
able—we ought  to  support  our  President 
as  he  seeks  with  admirable  restraint  to 
convince  the  enemy  that  we  are  deesca- 
lating  If  he  will  too.  Whether  he  will  or 
not.  remains  t«  be  seen,  and  there  are 
many  Including  myself  who  are  dubious 
on  this  point.  But  to  convey  the  Impres- 
sion to  the  world  that  a  substantial  seg- 
ment of  the  American  public  as  well  as 
the  American  Congress  favor  complete 
unilateral  retreat,  whatever  the  enemy 
does,  is  to  undermine  responsible  efforts 
to  end  a  war  that  President  Nixon  did 
not  get  us  Into  and  that  he  sincerely 
wants  ended  promptly. 

Proposals  to  establish  a  deadline  for 
removing  all  American  forces  from  Viet- 
nam are  flatly  contrary  to  our  national 
self-interest  no  matter  how  deeply  their 
sponsors  long  for  us  to  be  out  of 
there  once  and  for  all.  Negotiations  for 
commitments  to  assure  a  protected 
withdrawal  cannot  succeed  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  full-scale  retreat.  The  enemy 
does  not  need  to  negotiate  or  to  make 
any  commitments  if  he  knows  the  Ameri- 
cans are  going  to  leave  anyway,  and  the 
good  Lord  help  those  who  remain  under 
such  conditions.  Captured  enemy  docu- 
ments indicate  that  Hanoi  Intends  to 
keep  up  the  pressure  and  the  fighting 
and  the  killing  of  Americans,  as  well  as 
South  Vietnamese,  whether  or  not  we 
withdraw  in  whole  or  in  part.  Indica- 
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tlons  are  that  they  want  us  to  keep  on 
spending  our  billions  and  losing  our  dead 
and  wounded  thus  weakening  ourselves 
and  depleting  our  reserves.  Indications 
also  are  that  the  Soviet  and  Red  China 
also  favor  our  continued  involvement 
And  why  not?  They  spend  $2  billion  a 
year  and  no  manpower  while  we  spend 
$25  billion  annually  and  almost  600  000 
men. 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  of  recent 
pronouncements  on  this  subject  Is  that 
of  the  national  Democrat  chairman  In- 
dicating that  it  Is  to  become  Democrat 
policy  to  support  added  domestic  protest 
added  unrest,  added  violence,  and  further 
division  and  discord  In  America.  Support 
by  the  Democratic  Party  for  October  15 
protests  nationwide  makes  a  partisan  l.s- 
sue  out  of  a  war  that  essentially  is  the 
responsibility   of   8   years   of   Democrat 
maladministration.  The  Americans  fight- 
ing and  dying  in  Vietnam  were  ordered 
there  by  a  Democrat  President.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Is  seeking  to  get  them  out 
Nothing  would  help  more  at  this  time 
than  to  have  a  convincing  display  of  na- 
tional support  for  the  course  of  respon- 
sibility with  honor  that  our  President  is 
taking.   Nothing   Is   more   harmful   and 
more  divisive  than  the  course  that  Chair- 
man Harris  and  certain  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  taking.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
all  Americans  will  see  this  problem  in  it.'^ 
proper    perspective    and    unitedly    give 
Presidfflit  Nixon  the  opportunity  to  speak 
from  a  imited  nation   in  achieving  an 
honorable  end  to  a  disastrous  and  costly 
involvement  on  the  part  of  his  predeces- 
sor. 


NUCLEAR    POVIHER    PLANT    SAFETi' 

(Mr.  HOSMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thi.'; 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  fol- 
lows my  remarks  made  September  25  to 
those  attending  the  electric  companies 
public  information  program  in  New  York 
City: 

1969  Think   Shop   Conference 

Not  Icng  ago  I  was  accosted  bv  a  man  dis- 
tressed over  a  nuclear  power  plant  under  con- 
struction in  his  locality.  He  was  concerned 
about  being  thermally  radiated  and  atoml- 
cally  irradiated,  but  he  wasn't  quite  sure 
which  alleged  hazard  would  do  him  in  first 
However,  he  was  certain  that  both  the  flora 
and  the  fauna  in  of  area  would  get  It  even 
before  he  did.  This  man  went  on  to  claim 
that  he  and  his  neighbors  were  willing  to 
cut  back  on  electricity  so  that  the  plant 
wouldn't  be  needed;  specifically,  they  would 
stop  using  their  alr-condltloners.  if  they  had 
them,  and  promised  not  to  buv  any  if  thev 
didn't.  "  ' 

He  offered  to  lend  me  his  well-thumbed 
copy  of  'The  Carless  Atom"  and  insisted  that 
I  listen  to  his  stereo  album  of  Dr.  Sternglass' 
speeches. 

Actually,  my  sarcasm  is  exceeded  only  by 
my  absence  of  tolerance  for  those  who  forget 
what  a  magnificent  contribution  the  electric 
power  industry  has  made  to  our  standard  of 
living. 

But  let's  face  It,  there  Is  developing  a  new 
public  attitude  toward  electricity  and  the 
environment  which  presents  a  serious  chal- 
lenge to  the  industry.  This  Involves: 

First,  public  concern  over  pollution  in  anv 
form  and  a  public  demand  to  preserve  and 
protect  nature's  ecological  balance. 
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Second,  the  strange  fact  that  the  average 
citizen  takes  his  electricity  so  much  for 
granted  that  it  is  not  very  high  on  his  list 
of  priorities,  and. 

Third,  and  most  Importantly  it  is  charac- 
terized by  a  basic  misunderstanding  of  the 
issues  Involved. 

THE     ENVIRONMENTAL     CRISIS 

What  we  face  Is  not  an  "either /or"  choice 
between  alr-conditloners  and  ecology,  or.  in 
he  overall  sense,  between  technological  pwog- 
ress  and  an  unllveable  environment.  But 
rather,  the  challenge  is  how  to  brook  two 
worthwhile  but  somewhat  competing  values, 
namely,  the  need  for  clean,  healthy  and 
aesthetic  surroundings  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  desire  for  the  benefits  of  technology  on 
the  other. 

I  am  not  saying  that  this  Nation  Isn't  on 
the  brink  of  unprecedented  environmental 
crisis — because  It  is.  It  was  there  for  all  to 
see  as  we  came  to  this  meeting — the  steadily 
deteriorating  quality  of  the  air.  our  badly 
polluted  rivers,  our  unsightly  Junkyards  and 
crowded,  dirty  cities.  Add  to  these  chemically 
contaminated  forests  and  farmlands,  endan- 
gered wildlife  and  dying  lakes  and  it  Is  ap- 
parent that  we  are  rapidly  turning  our  world 
into  a  noxious  garbage  pit. 

Certainly,  technology  one  way  or  the  other 
can  be  blamed  for  much  of  this  The  techno- 
logical Innovations  which  enable  man  to  get 
inside  an  automobile  and  travel  60  miles  in 
60  minutes  are  responsible  for  about  60'^r  of 
the  principal  atmospheric  jxiUutants  in  the 
United  States  Along  the  same  line,  the  tech- 
nology which  led  to  the  construction  of  Inter- 
city highways  and  freeways  has  accelerated 
the  use  of  the  automobile,  thus  compounding 
the  air  pollution  problem.  And  many  people 
rightly  or  wrongly  view  these  highways  as 
offensive  to  the  aesthetics  of  both  urban  and 
rural  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  recognize  that 
the  200  million  people  in  this  country  are 
inevitably  going  to  leave  their  scar  on  the 
face  of  the  land.  Just  the  mere  fact  that  man 
has  to  live  on  this  planet  means  a  certain 
amount  of  environmental  effect.  And  this  is 
going  to  accentuate  when  we  have  300  mil- 
lion people  in  this  country  by  the  year  2000 

A    QUESTION    OF    VALUES 

These  are  urgent  matters  to  me  as  well  as 
to  all  Members  of  Congress  Far  too  little 
attention  has  been  paid  in  the  past  to  the 
environmental  quality  issues,  and  far  too 
little  money  has  been  spent  on  the  needed 
remedies.  We  do  not  lack  the  means  to  pre- 
serve and  maintain  some  standard  of  clean- 
liness and  order  around  us,  but  as  a  Nation 
we  have  lacked  the  will  to  do  so.  What  I  am 
saying  Is  unless  we  seriously  turn  our  atten- 
tion and  our  resources  to  this  area,  we  will 
soon  go  over  the  environmental  brink 

Environmental  protection  does  not  neces- 
sarUy  mean  sending  the  world  back  to 
whence  it  came  to  be  refurbished  In  its 
original  pristine  condition,  nor  does  It  in- 
volve turning  off  alr-conditloners,  abolish- 
ing the  automobile,  and  uninventlng  the 
wheel.  Rather,  the  solution  lies  in  achieving 
a  satisfactory  acoommodatlon  between  the 
demands  of  the  environment  and  the  social 
benefits  of  technology.  Some  reasonable 
changes  in  our  surroundings  are  little  enough 
to  pay  for  a  better  life  In  many  modem 
ways.  On  the  other  hand,  some  portion  of 
our  resources  are  little  enough  to  sillocate 
to  the  preservation  of  a  world  which  Is  clean 
and  healthful  for  ourselves  and  future  gen- 
erations. We  Inhabit  this  earth;  we  do  not 
own  It.  Our  task  is  to  decide  what  maximum 
level  of  environmental  Impact  Is  tolerable, 
and  to  develop  the  will  to  pay  the  cost  of 
avoiding  that  which  is  Intolerable. 

In  short,  the  questions  Is:  How  much  is  so- 
ciety willing  to  pay  for  what  level  of  envi- 
ronmental protection? 

If    the    public    demands    abeolutely    zero 


thermal  effects  this  can  be  achieved  but  the 
cost  of  reaching  this  objective  would  be  pro- 
hibitive. However,  if  some  well-reasoned 
standards  relative  to  thermal  change,  radia- 
tion concentrations,  atmospheric  particu- 
lates, water  quality,  and  other  factors  affect- 
ing the  environment  can  be  generally  agreed 
upon  and  accepted  by  the  public,  we  can,  for 
Instance.  In  the  case  of  electric  power,  con- 
tinue to  meet  load  growth  without  excessive 
additional  cost 

When  I  consider  the  largely  haphazard,  in- 
sufficient and  Ineffectual  efforts  we  have 
made  at  air  jwllutlon  control  in  recent  years, 
I  cannot  help  but  compare  it  to  our  national 
program  to  contain  and  control  radiation. 

Pollution — like  radiation— affects  the  air 
man  breathes,  his  water  and  food,  even  the 
land  he  walks  on.  A  certain  amount  of  pol- 
lution is  an  unavoidable  consequence  of 
man's  presence  on  earth.  Likewise,  he  is  ex- 
posed to  a  cert.iin  amount  of  natural,  back- 
ground radiation  from  the  moment  of  his 
conception. 

The  pwtential  hazards  of  radiation  were 
taken  into  account  some  30  years  ago.  when 
the  Government  got  into  the  atomic  energy 
program.  This  Nation  turned  its  technologi- 
cal talent  loose  to  create  the  most  precise 
and  effective  public  health  program  ever  de- 
vised. We  carefully  and  cautiously  develoi>ed 
the  monitoring,  control  and  containment 
procedures  necessary  to  reduce  the  hazards 
of  radiation  to  what  was  conceived  to  be  an 
acceptable  level  We  determined  that  the 
pKJtential  benefits  from  the  application  of 
radiation  were  worth  the  cost  of  this  protec- 
tive system.  As  a  consequence  of  such  fore- 
sight, this  Nation  now  enjoys  the  substan- 
tial benefits  of  radiation  in  medicine,  indus- 
try, and  agriculture,  plus  the  myriad  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy,  of  which  some 
radiation  is  a  small  by-product. 

The  same  philosophy  can  be  applied  to 
other  man-made  p>ollutant8  and  environmen- 
tal effects.  All  we  need  Is  the  incentive,  and 
that  seems  to  be  developing  rapidly  from  the 
forces  of  public  opinion. 

The  thing  I  fear  most  at  this  point  is  the 
overkill  strategy  of  some  people  who  sud- 
denly become  zealous  protectors  of  the  ecol- 
ogy against  man  himself,  the  bulldozer,  the 
axe.  the  plow  and  anything  else — animal. 
vegetable  or  mineral — which,  to  their  mo- 
tion, disturbs  the  original  natural  order  of 
things  in  any  minlscule  way.  shajje  or  form. 
What  we  see  growing  Is  an  antl-technologlcal 
revulsion  which  demands  a  septic  level  of 
environmental  purity  that  Is  totally  unreal- 
istic and  totally  unachievable. 

This  kind  of  active  mishandling  of  the 
problem  serves  no  better  toward  Its  solution 
than  passive  disinterest  Actually,  It  is  worse 
because  It  distorts  rational  analysis  and 
thereby  erects  barriers  to  the  formulation 
and    implementation    of    rational    solutions. 

ELECTRICAL  WITCH    HUNT 

Let  me  apply  these  generalizations  to  the 
electric  power  Industry. 

A  few  years  ago.  the  utilities  were  scathed 
for  polluting  the  air  Fossil  fuel  plants  In- 
escapably release  to  the  atmosphere  certain 
contaminants  as  well  as  heat  effluent  to  rivers 
and  lakes.  ,So,  looking  for  ways  to  reduce 
pollution  from  fossil  plants,  utilities  turned 
to  nuclear  plants.  Nuclear  plsints  do  not  con- 
tribute to  air  pollution  problems  but  they 
add  a  proportionately  greater  amount  of 
thermal  effluent  to  the  water.  They  also  re- 
lease small  quantities  of  radioactivity  to  the 
environment — radioactivity  which  is  prob- 
ably the  best  understood  and  most  easily 
controlled  of  all  man-made  pollutants.  Not- 
withstanding, the  utilities  are  now  under  at- 
tack over  nuclear  safety,  siting,  thermal  pol- 
lution, for  not  using  pretty  power  poles  and 
almost  every  other  sin  of  omission  or  com- 
mission ever  thought  of. 

The   electric   power   Industry   is   certainly 


not  the  worst  offender  to  the  environment. 
I  would  relinquish  that  distinction  to  the 
transportation  industry,  so  it  is  curious  to 
me  why  the  nation's  electric  uttlitlee  are 
singled  out  for  the  vigorous  and  unrelenting 
harassment  that  they  are  under  today. 

This  electrical  witch  hunt  is  taking  us 
squarely  into  the  possibility  of  a  power  crisis 
which  could  result  In  serious  brownouts  or 
perhaps  even  a  repetition  of  the  Northeast 
blackout  of  1965  on  a  larger  stage  with  an 
augmented  cast  of  characters. 

The  problem  is  real,  and  believe  me  it  is 
serious.  The  very  company  supplying  us  the 
power  here  today  finds  itself  under  fire  for 
every  single  project  it  has  under  construc- 
tion. The  same  kind  of  opposition  is  being 
felt  all  over  the  country:  and.  although  most 
of  the  attention  is  focused  on  nuclear  plants, 
difficulties  also  are  escalating  with  conven- 
tional plants  As  Chairman  Hollfleld  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  has 
pointed  out.  unless  some  reason  Is  restored 
to  this  dialogue  very  soon,  the  antl-technol- 
oglsts  and  the  single-minded  environmental- 
ists may  find  themselves  doing  their  work  by 
the  light  of  a  flickering  candle 

THERMAL  EFFLtTENT   AND  RADIATION 
RELEASES 

There  are  two  ways  to  meet  this  kind  of 
opposition— one  head-on  and  the  other  by 
avoidance  We  are  going  to  have  to  utilize 
both  of  them. 

We  are  charged  with  thermal  pollution  and 
with  creating  radiological  hazards.  Although 
straightforward  answers  and  fact*  probably 
won't  destroy  the  prejudices  of  the  extrem- 
ists In  these  regards,  they  will  be  understood 
by  the  sensible  numbers  of  the  public;  so  I 
am  going  to  have  a  try  at  giving  their  typical 
charges  and  responses: 

charge:     THERMAL    POLLUTION     FROM    ELECTRIC 
POWERPLANTS    DAMAGES    THE     ECOLOGY 

Here  the  choice  is  an  uncompromisable 
one  between  the  availability  of  power  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  ecological  status  quo 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  generating  station  You 
simply  cannot  produce  power  without  die- 
charging  heat  Into  the  environment  But  all 
this  does  not  mean  that  ecological  conse- 
quences mtist  be  disastrous.  Power  plants  can 
be  and  are  usually  located  at  sites  calculated 
to  result  in  minimal  ecological  consequences, 
which  in  some  cases  could  even  be  made 
beneficial  rather  than  detrimental 

I  recall  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  projxjsed 
Bolsa  Island  nuclear  power  and  desalting 
plant  off  the  southern  California  coast,  the 
utilities  had  planned  to  introduce  in  the 
limited  area  of  raised  sea  water  temperature 
new  sea  growth  from  the  warmer  waters  of 
Baja  California.  It  would  have  turned  the 
area  Into  a  fisherman's  paradise  The  Intro- 
duction of  new  plant  life  and  new  species 
erf  water  organisms  can,  where  necessary,  re- 
sult In  similar  ecological  enhancement 

On  the  difference  In  heat  discharge  be- 
tween nuclear  and  conventional  plants,  let 
me  say  this:  The  newest  and  most  modem 
fossil  plants  are  about  42  ^r^  efficient  energy 
converters  and  the  best  nuclear  plants  about 
34 'V  efficient.  This  means,  in  the  case  of 
fossil  plants,  that  bB'^-  ot  the  BCu's  are  re- 
jected: and  in  the  case  of  nuclear  plants. 
66^, —a  difference  of  8'^c .  Of  the  rejected 
Btu's.  all  go  into  the  water  in  the  case  of 
nuclear  plants,  while  for  fossil  plants,  the 
58''"-  goes  roughly  three-quarters  into  the 
water  and  one-quarter  up  the  stack  and  else- 
where So.  although  nuclear  plants  may  put 
a  larger  thermal  burden  on  cooling  water, 
their  overall  thermal  contribution  to  the 
environment  Is  larger  only  by  a  relative  small 
amount,  and  this  gap  will  narrow  as  nuclear 
technology  Improves. 

To  have  power  you  must  have  heat  Instead 
of  fretting  about  It.  we  should  seek  means 
to  transform  It  from  a  detractor  to  an  en- 
hancer of  the  acceptability  of  thermal  plant*. 
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charge:     NtrCLEAR    POWSBPUINT    RADIOACTIVrrY 
POSES    A    rCTBMC    DANGER 

There  are  three  categories  of  radiological 
hazards  from  the  operation  of  nuclear  power 
stations  which  must  be  considered :  (ai  acci- 
dent and  radiation  release;  (b)  increase  of 
expoeure;  (c)  concentration  of  sjjeclflc  iso- 
topes In  the  food  chain. 

Insofar  as  plant  accidents  are  concerned, 
figures  developed  by  Dr.  Chauncey  Starr. 
dean  of  engineering  at  UCLA,  are  pertinent. 
He  says  the  risks  acceptable  by  man  In  our 
society  can  be  measured  from  a  point  which 
represents  the  risk  of  death  from  disease. 
We  all  have  a  natural  Instinct — a  little  com- 
puter in  our  minds — which  tells  us  where 
this  point  is.  Depending  on  our  f>ersonalltles. 
we  may  voluntarily  accept  risks  far  above 
the  line  The  private  flyer,  for  instance,  takes 
I!,  thousand  or  two  times  greater  risk  than 
ihat  of  dying  from  disease  But  this  is  a 
voluntary  risk 

However,  as  to  Involuntary  risks — those 
from  activities  Imposed  by  society — we  are 
at  least  a  thousand  times  more  cautious,  as 
regards  to  our  use  of  electricity.  And  I'm 
talking  about  all  risks  from  use  of  electricity, 
from  digging  coal  to  the  light  bulb  In  our 
home.  Since.  In  the  case  of  fossil  plants  gen- 
eration Itself  accounts  for  only  one-flfth  of 
this  slfgnt  risk.  It  means  the  risk  from  con- 
ventional- power  generation  alone  is  about 
Ave  thousand  times  below  that  of  the  in- 
dividual's acceptable  risk  line. 

Dr  Starr  goes  on  to  estimate  that  for  eco- 
nomic reasons,  that  is,  because  nuclear  pKJwer 
plants  cost  so  much  and  because  the  kind 
of  accident  that  would  do  damage  to  the 
public  would  wipe  out  a  utility's  multi- 
million  dollar  Investment,  the  design  and 
operating  requirements  for  safety  laid  on 
nuclear  power  plants  are  one  hundred  times 
more  severe  than  those  laid  on  fossil  plants 

If  my  mathematics  are  correct,  this  means 
that  the  risks  to  the  public  from  nuclear 
plant  accidents  Is  one  hundred  times  less 
than  from  fossll-flred  plants,  and  one-half 
milUon  times  less  than  the  risks  that  the 
least  adventurous  soul  amongst  us  volun- 
tarily accepts  during  his  day-to-day 
activities. 

Insofar  as  radiation  releases  are  concerned, 
the  Important  point  Is  this:  No  member  of 
the  public  nor  any  employee  of  a  licensed 
nuclear  power  plant  has  ever  been  killed  or 
Injured  because  of  the  operation  of  a  civilian 
reactor.  Nor  has  any  worker  or  member  of 
the  public  ever  been  e.xposed  to  radiation 
levels  on  account  of  a  nuclear  reactor,  above 
the  permissable  annual  limits  Nor  has  any 
release  of  radiation  above  federally  estab- 
lished levels  ever  occurred. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  failures,  malfunc- 
tions of  equipment  and  personnel  errors 
have  not  occurred  They  have — Just  as  the 
space  program  lost  many  rockets  on  the 
launching  pad  in  the  early  days  of  the  pro- 
gram. This  Is  to  be  expected  In  anv  complex 
undertaking  But  it  is  important  to" recognize 
that  the  program  is  so  well  thought  out 
and  organized  that  none  of  these  mishaps 
resulted  In  consequences  to  the  public. 

What  all  the  hullabaloo  amounts  to  is  the 
demand  by  some  that  we  prove  the  negative, 
namely,  that  no  such  damage  will  ever  occur. 
Put  another  way.  it  amounts  to  a  demand 
that  nuclear  power  plants  supply  all  of  the 
benefits  of  electricity  with  absolute  zero-risk 
to  the  public,  even  though  in  the  case  of 
fossil  plants,  a  degree  of  risk,  even  though 
small,  has  been  readily  accepted. 

I  contend  that  the  limits  of  risk  established 
by  government  for  nuclear  power  plants  do 
not  exceed  and  are  probably  much  more  con- 
servative than  the  limit  applicable  to  con- 
ventional plants.  The  radiation  release  limlt,s 
are  based  on  the  combined  wisdom  of  the 
United  Nation's  International  Commission  on 
Radiological  Protection,  the  Federal  Radia- 
tion Council,  as  approved  by  the  President 
and  the  National  Council  on  Radiation  Pro- 


tection &  Measurement  In  licensing  reactors 
the  AEC  carefully  establishes  standards  based 
on  these  limits  carefully  tailored  to  the 
specific  site  and  the  specific  reactor  It  sets 
limits  for  release  of  liquid  and  gaseous  radio- 
active effluent  which  are  far  below  the  level 
from  which  anyone  anywhere  outside  the 
site  itself  living  with  them  constantly  could 
suffer  any  adverse  effect 

As  a  practtcaJ  matter,  the  pressurized  water 
reactor  at  Indian  Point— a  tvplcal  example- 
last  year  released  less  than  i^-^  of  either  the 
gaseous  or  liquid  radioactlvitv  permitted 
under  its  AEC  license.  This  means  that  actual 
releases  were  below,  by  a  factor  of  lOO.  even 
the  AEC's  conservative  exposure  limitation 
requirements. 

At  this  point  I  think  it  well  to  define  the 
unit  of  measurement  of  exposure  to  radia- 
tion. The  rem  Is  used  as  this  measure.  In 
discussing  smaller  exposure  we  commonly  ex- 
press it  in  mlllirems— a  unit  one  thousand 
times  smaller— to  avoid  cumbersome  frac- 
tions. Now  let's  see  what  the  AEC's  limits 
amount  to  in  these  terms. 

The  radiation  exposure  to  all  human  be- 
ings from  cosmic  rays  and  general  external 
sources  varies  from  80  to  200  mlllirems  per 
year,  with  an  average  of  about  125  mlllirems 
per  year.  If  a  man  lives  in  a  stone  house 
radiation  levels  within  it  may  add  50  to  100 
nillllrems  per  year  more  over  background 
than  If  he  lives  in  a  wooden  house.  If  a  man 
lives  in  Denver,  he  will  be  exposed  to  70 
mlllirems  more  background  radiation  per 
year  than  if  he  lives  at  sea  level. 

Operating  experience  to  date  shows  that 
exposure  to  the  people  living  m  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  typical  operating  nuclear 
power  plants  Is  Increased  only  by  5  to  10 
milllrems  per  year.  In  other  words,  by  only 
i'r  to  8'^  over  average  natural  background 
exposure,  or  by  1/7  or  less  than  that  involved 
in  moving  from  a  wood  house  to  a  stone 
house. 

And  if  this  weren't  enough  the  radiation 
protection  regulations  also  take  into  account 
and  regulate  exposure  to  the  public  from 
intake  or  radioactive  materials  in  food  In- 
cliidliig  reconcentration  of  radionuclides  In 
ash  that  may  be  eaten  by  humans 

Never  before  in  the  historv  of  man  has 
any  economic  activity  been  carried  on  with 
such  meticulous  and  constant  attention  to 
public  protection.  Never  before  has  there  ever 
been  achieved  such  a  favorable  benefit  to  risk 
ratio  than  has  been  achieved  by  our  nuclear 
power  industry.  "uciear 

I  have  never  been  a  great  fan  of  the  profes- 
sional regulators,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
f,VT  ^  ^?e"^^t°"-  I  ^^^^  toey  are  due  kudos 
rather  than  the  brickbats  thev  have  been 
getUng.  •  "^'^ 

NEW    APPROACHES    TO    POWES    PLANT    SmNG 

Earlier  I  made  mention  of  the  stratecy  of 
avoidance  as  applicable  in  the  battle  for 
power  generating  sites.  The  essence  of  this 
strategy  is  to  keep  out  of  a  donneybrook  each 
and  every  time  a  new  power  plant  has  to  be 
built  to  meet  load  growth.  Chairman  Chet 
Hollfield  and  I  had  this  In  mind  when  re- 
cently we  wrote  to  Governor  Reagan  of  Call- 
L  ■^^"^^^'^'^  establishment  of  a  State 
Power  Plant  Siting  Authority.  Some  utilities 
in  California  essentially  have  run  out  of  sites 
and  others  are  about  to. 

We  feel  that  if  the  public  need  for  electric 
power  16  to  be  met  and  if  to  meet  It  requires 
the  exercise  of  powers  of  government,  then 
initiative  should  be  taken  to  exercise  them 

We  recommended  to  Governor  Reagan  that 
a  calculation  of  new  power  demands  in  Cali- 
fornia to  the  year  2000  be  made;  that  an  in- 
ventory of  available  sites  be  taken :  and  that 
the  site  deficit  be  ascertained.  Next  we 
recommended  that  the  proposed  power  plant 
sit  ng  authority  be  given  both  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  legal  and  financial  means  to 
supply  the  deficit.  We  suggested  that  this 
might  Ije  done  through  the  establishment 
of  a  limited  number  of  power  parks  through- 
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out  tbe  state  which  would  be  available  to  all 
Its  generating  utilities,  public  and  private 
at^charges   sufficient   to   recoup   the  State's 

n^^JT^'f,^^^^  L^"  although  a  State  may 
not  have  the  technical  resources  required  to 
determine  radiation  standards  the  state  is 
best  qualified  in  other  areas  to  balance  its 
need  for  power  with  the  objective  of  protec 
o^erTa':^"^'  ''°'°^"^'"'  ^^IronmenLl,  and 

In  passing,  I  should  note  that  10  20  or 
fn^^r,-  ^'^'"sand  megawatts,  concentrated 
in  one  park,  could  surelv  support  the  kin^. 
Of  investments  which  wouw'^e  needS  ^o 
make  locations  suitable  for  power  gener^ion 
Which  would  be  too  expensue  fofany  e^ 
intensive  development. 

Frankly,  if  for  no  other  reasons  than  the 
fact  that  we  are  indeed  going  to  have  to 
start  manufacturers  power  plant  sites  and 
pool  our  resources  to  do  so.  it  is  mv  belief 
that  the  power  park  and  the  power  plant 
siting  authority  concepts  will  have  to  come 
Into   being  in   many  regions. 

Another  tactic  of  avoidance  that  has  oc- 

^If"",^.'"  ^"  °^  "^  ^'°"'  ^""^  ^  "me  is  to 
get^these  monster  generating  stations  out  of 
sight— underground— where  they  would  oer- 
haps,  also  be  out  of  mind.  Even  if  that'  Soes 

?»f.t^T"V  "  '^*''  '^^  additional  reactor 
safety  features  that  might  be  incorporated 
in  underground  siting— and  the  matter  of 
moving  generatidg  facilities  closer  to  metro- 
po  itan  load  centers-become  more  manage- 

^^^  ^^'  "'^'  "^^  AEC  Commissioner 
Tommy  Thompson  has  thoughts  somewhat 
along  these  same  lines. 

There  is  another  somewhat  more  resource- 
ful approach  to  avoiding  confrontation  which 
might  appeal  to  professional  public  relations 
men.  Traditionally,  very  little  imagination 
has  gone  Into  the  naming  of  power  plants 
nuclear  or  otherwise.  Names  usuallv  come 
from  the  geographic  location  or  some  little 
known  board  chairman.  Names  like  Indian 
Point  and  San  Onofre  or  Peach  Bottom  may 
be  very  pleasant  sounding.  And  plants  named 
after  utility  executives  may  gratify  the  man- 
agement.    But    they    don't    grab    you— rleht 

11":^"^.°'  ^^""^  really  ^d  ^  the  !ex 
appeal  of  the  project. 

I  can't  help  feeling  that  a  little  more 
imagination  in  naming  generating  stations 
could  help.  Why  not  name  your  new  power 
plant  after  some  beloved  public  figure  a 
local  or  national  hero?  Whv  not  have  a 
Robert  E.  Lee  nuclear  power  plant  In  Vir- 
ginia or  a  George  C.  Wallace  thousand  mega- 
watter  in  beautiful  downtown  Alabama? 
Seriously  I  can  think  of  few  names  more 
suitable  for  a  nuclear  power  plant  than  that 
of  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  father  of  the  atoms 
for  peace  program. 

And.  I  suppose  if  all  else  fails,  you  might 
come  up  with  the  great  M-O-M  Nuclear  oln- 
erating  Stations -for  who  could  be  aeam^t 
Mom? 


THE  GREEN  BERETS 
<  Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mis.sion   to  extend   his   remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  ■ 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
a  great  sense  of  relief  yesterda.v  that  I 
learned  that  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Stanley  R.  Resor.  had  decided  to  drop 
the  case  against  the  Green  Berets.  In  my 
view,  this  was  a  wise  decision.  The  whole 
case  was  about  to  become  a  legal  circus 
Out  of  the  turmoil  that  has  arisen  from 
the  controversy  over  this  matter  my 
feeling  Is  that  the  Department  of  the 
Army  will  now  take  whatever  steps  are 
needed  in  order  to  prevent  a  recun-ence 
of  such  an  incident. 


HAWAII   OPPOSES   NUCLEAR  TESTS 
IN  ALEUTIANS 

( Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mrs.  MINTC.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's 
liearing  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  confirmed  my  doubts 
that  we  should  proceed  with  the  tmder- 
^round  nuclear  tests  scheduled  to  begin 
Thursday  at  Amchitka  Island  In  the 
Aleutians. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
testimony  at  this  hearing  reflects  a  pat- 
tern of  secrecy  and  concealment  of  fact 
similar  in  many  respects  to  the  Army's 
role  in  the  testing  of  toxic  nerve  agents 
in  Hawaii. 

In  the  matter  of  nerve  agent  tests, 
only  repeated  digging  brought  forth  the 
admission  that  tests  of  these  chemical 
warfare  su'ostances  were  conducted  in 
my  State.  In  the  case  of  the  Aleutian  nu- 
clear tests,  only  continued  prodding  has 
brought  about  AEC  release  of  Dr,  Ken- 
neth Pitzer's  report  of  nearly  a  year  ago 
concerning  the  possible  catastrophic 
consequences  of  these  blasts. 

The  AEC  finally  released  this  informa- 
tion only  yesterday  morning.  Chairman 
FuLBRiGHT  was  handed  a  copy  just  min- 
utes before  he  opened  his  hearings.  The 
Commission's  reluctance  is  understand- 
able, since  this  report  contains  extremely 
damaging  information  concerning  the 
test  series.  It  says,  for  example: 

The  panel  is  seriously  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  earthquakes  resulting  from 
large-yield  nuclear  tests.  The  testing  in 
the  Aleutians  may  excite  a  tsunami  which 
could   be  destructive   at  great  distances. 

From  the  standpoint  of  preventing  any 
public  discussion  of  these  dangers.  I  can 
.■^ee  why  the  AEC  withheld  this  report 
from  Members  of  Congress  as  "an  in- 
ternal working  paper."  Its  contents,  how- 
ever, make  me  more  determined  than 
ever  to  subject  the  Aleutian  tests  to  full 
investigation  by  scientists  not  con- 
nected with  the  AEC  or  other  agencies 
involved.  Because  of  its  value  I  am  in- 
serting Dr,  Pitzer's  report  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks. 

The  AEC  testimony  at  yesterday's 
iiearing  also  made  much  of  the  fact  tliat 
nuclear  testing  is  reviewed  quarterly  by 
the  Under  Secretaries  Committee  of  the 
National  Security  Council.  Tliis  would 
make  it  appear  that  the  Amchitka  tests, 
which  have  been  planned  since  1966, 
were  under  constant  high-level  review  to 
assure  safety.  Questioning  brought  out. 
however,  that  this  group  reviewed  and 
recommended  approval  of  the  Aleutian 
tests  only  this  month — obviously  at  a 
time  when  preparations  were  well  under- 
way. Tlie  Government  has  invested  more 
than  $100  million  in  setting  up  the  tests, 
and  I  can  well  understand  why  the  Under 
Secretaries  would  not  want  to  cancel 
this  investment  just  a  few  days  before 
the  first  detonation  on  October  2. 

The  public  Interest,  nationally  and  in- 
ternationally, requires  that  the  series  be 
.suspended  despite  our  previous  invest- 
ment. The  potential  loss  in  life  and 
property  is  much  greater  that  what  has 
been  expended  in  preparation. 


If  the  AEC  has  been  overly  reticent  in 
disclosing  the  truth  about  the  tests,  the 
Interior  Department  has  also  shown 
lack  of  candor.  In  response  to  my  pro- 
tests earlier  this  year,  the  Department 
assured  me  that  it  was  powerless  to  act 
against  the  Amchitka  tests — despite  the 
fact  that  they  will  be  conducted  in  a  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge — since  the  Presi- 
dential order  establishing  the  refuge  in 
1913  reserved  the  military's  right  to  its 
use  for  national  defense  purposes.  Now 
we  find  that  the  AEC  claims: 

It  was  necessary  that  this  permission  come 
from  the  Secretary  of  Interior  In  Aug\ist 

of  1966.  the  necessary  i>ermlssion  was 
obtained. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Secretary  Hickel, 
a  former  Governor  of  Alaska,  has  the 
power  to  withdraw  that  permission  at 
least  to  allow  further  study  of  the  tests, 
if  the  chooses  to  exercise  that  authority. 
Obviously  he  has  not  chosen  to  do  so. 

Another  AEC  disclosure  at  this  late 
hour  is  the  fact  that  Hawaii  was  consid- 
ered as  a  potential  site  for  huge  nuclear 
blasts  of  the  type  scheduled  for  Amchitka 
Island.  ■When  it  decided  to  move  the  tests 
from  Nevada  because  they  might  shake 
down  Harold  Hughes'  gambling  saloons, 
the  AEC  says  it  "conducted  an  extensive 
search  for  a  suitable  site  for  the  larger 
events,  in  which  many  locations  within 
the  United  States,  including  Hawaii  and 
Alaska,  were  considered."  Had  Hawaii 
been  chosen,  I  wonder  at  what  point  our 
elected  officials  would  have  been  con- 
tacted and  whether  our  consent  would 
have  been  sought. 

I  am  also  dismayed  by  the  AEC's 
secrecy  concerning  these  "events,"  as  it 
calls  the  nuclear  tests.  Newspaper  re- 
jiorts  have  told  everj'one  that  the  Am- 
chitka tests  are  to  help  develop  the  ABM 
system,  but  at  the  hearing  the  Commis- 
sion spokesmen  refused  to  acknowledge 
even  this  fact.  They  wanted  to  go  into 
executive  or  secret  se.ssion  of  the  com- 
mittee before  discussing  such  matters. 

The  AEC  also  declined  to  offer  llliuni- 
nation  on  why  the  Government  was  dis- 
regarding its  promise  to  the  people  of 
Alaska  that  no  atomic  tests  would  be 
conducted  at  Amchitka  after  the  small 
1965  blast.  The  Commission  spokesman 
said  any  such  promise  must  have  been 
made  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  not 
the  AEC,  and  therefore  the  Commission 
was  not  responsible. 

When  the  AEC  .spokesman  cited  the 
Commission's  efforts  to  inform  other 
Govei-nment  agencies  of  the  tests,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  Commission  had  not 
bothered  to  Inform  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committees  of  Congress  concerning  of- 
ficial protests  to  the  Amchitka  tests  filed 
by  the  Governments  of  Canada  and 
Japan  week  before  last. 

Someone  in  the  Government  has  the 
ultimate  respon.sibility  for  these  tests.  I 
have  called  on  President  Nixon  to  order 
a  suspension  of  the  Amchitka  series 
pending  an  independent  investigation  of 
the  type  called  for  in  legislation  I  have 
introduced.  I  sincerely  hope  he  uses  his 
authority  since  there  is  little  time  re- 
maining before  they  commence  on 
Thursday. 

Since  Amchitka  is  envisioned  as  a  per- 


manent test  site  it  could  only  be  a  matter 
of  time  thereafter  until  our  tampering 
with  this  delicate  geological  area  touches 
off  a  disaster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  officials  and  groups 
In  Hawaii  have  urged  a  susjiension  of 
these  Amchitka  tests.  I  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  in  addition  to  the 
Pitzer  report,  statements  by  the  Governor 
of  Hawaii,  the  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
AFL-CIO,  and  the  Honolulu  local  of 
the  International  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union,  a  telegram  from 
Mayor  Shunichi  Kimura  of  Hawaii 
County,  an  article  from  Environment 
magazine  of  July-August  1969.  and  mv 
own  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 
Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Panel  on  the  Sakety 
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CHAPTER    V 

The  Panel  received  briefings  on  November 
1,  1968,  concerning  the  various  potential 
hazards  associated  with  underground  nuclear 
explosions  from  the  groups  sponsored  by  the 
AEC  to  study  these  problems  and  from  other 
experts  On  November  8,  1968,  the  Panel  met 
further  with  Dr.  Glenn  Sealjorg  and  Dr 
Gerald  Tape  of  the  AEC,  after  which  discus- 
sions were  held  in  executive  session  The 
Panel's  principal  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations are  set  forth  in  the  following  para- 
graphs More  complete  assessments  of  the 
major  areas  of  potential  hazards  are  given  In 
appended  sections. 

With  regard  to  ground  water  contamina- 
tion, direct  seismic  effects  on  structures,  and 
radioactive  venting,  the  Panel  concludes  that, 
while  the  possibility  clearly  exists  that  some 
damage  will  occur,  there  do  not  appear  to  be 
any  major  potential  hazards  with  far-reach- 
ing consequences  at  the  proposed  level  and 
locale  of  testing. 

The  Panel  is  seriotisly  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  earthquakes  resulting  from  large- 
yield  nuclear  tests.  Although  the  possibility 
that  underground  nuclear  tests  might  Initi- 
ate one  or  more  earthquakes  has  been  sug- 
gested in  the  past,  new  and  significant  evl- 
<^nce  demonstrates  that  small  e.\rthquakes 
ao  actually  occur  both  immediately  after  a 
large->'leld  test  explosion  and  in  the  follow- 
ing weeks  TTie  largest  of  the  observed  asso- 
ciated aftershocks  have  been  between  one  and 
two  magnitudes  less  than  the  explosion  Itself 
However,  there  does  not  now  appear  to  be  a 
basis  for  eliminating  the  possibility  that  a 
'i.irge  test  explosion  might  Induce,  either  Im- 
mediately or  after  a  period  of  time  a  severe 
earthquake  of  sufficiently  large  magnitude  to 
cause  serious  damage  well  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  test  site  This  possibility  Is  more  seri- 
ous for  tests  of  greater  than  a  megaton  since 
the  larger  initial  explosion  would  lead  to 
greater  alteration  of  the  regional  stress 
pattern  Further.  It  has  recently  been  sug- 
gested that  the  great  earthquaices  (magni- 
tude 8.51  are  actually  composed  of  a  rapid 
succession  of  earthquakes  of  magnitude  6  6 
to  7.0.  Therefore,  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  two  shots  of  approximately  one  megaton 
at  Nevada  Test  Site  without  serious  conse- 
quences does  not  give  assurance  that  a  future 
large  shot  might  not  result  in  a  large  earth- 
quake. 

The  proposed  tests  at  the  central  Nevada 
site  involve  a  greater  risk  of  earthquake  than 
those  at  the  regulai  Nevada  Test  Bite  since 
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the  more  northerly  portlonh  of  Nevada  are 
more  active  selamlcally.  Since  the  Amchltka 
area  in  Alaska  ts  stlU  more  active  selsmlcally. 
the  hazard  of  Inducing  an  earthquake  must 
be  oon^dered  to  be  greater  at  that  location 
than  at  either  Nevada  site 

The  recent  evidence  indicates  that  the 
risks  of  daxnaglng  side  effects  from  megaton 
teste  are  larger  than  were  estimated  when 
the  proposed  test  Series  was  planned  How- 
ever remote  and  uncertain  these  risks  may 
be.  in  the  Panel's  Judgment  they  stlU  raise 
new  and  serious  questions  about  such  tests 
and  about  the  selection  of  sites  for  such  tests. 
The  need  for  each  test,  including  the  test 
proposed  for  December  1968.  should  be  given 
new  consideration  In  the  light  of  this  new 
Information.  Conrtderatlon  should  also  be 
given  to  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  new 
high-yield  test  site  in  a  non-selsmlc  area. 

The  Peinel  expresses  no  Judgment  as  to 
how  important  are  the  reasons  for  carrj-lng 
out  any  one  of  the  projected  tests.  However, 
the  Panel  does  believe  that  the  need  for  the 
tests  as  planned  should  be  comfjelling  if 
they  are  to  be  conducted  In  the  face  of  the 
possible   risks   that   have   been   Identified. 

In  order  to  extend  our  judgment  of  nu- 
clear event-related  seismic  hazards,  the 
Panel  recommends  that  future  tests  be  ac- 
companied by  a  more  comprehensive  seismic 
monitoring  program,  both  pre-  and  post- 
shot,  titan  has  been  carried  out  previously. 

The  Panel  believes  that  the  pubUc  should 
not  be  asked  to  accept  risks  resulting  from 
purely    Internal    governmental    decisions    If, 
without  endangering  national  security,   the 
Information  can  be  made  public  and  the  de- 
cisions  can   be  reached   after  public  discus- 
sion. In  highly  technical  areas  this  discus- 
sion must  take  place  primarily  In  professlonaJ 
circles.   Moreover,   there   is   great  adrantage 
in  opening  the  consideration   to  profession- 
ally qualified  persons  who  might  make  con- 
contrlbutlons  to  the  understanding  and  solu- 
tion of  the  problems.  The  Panel  notes  that 
most    of    the    relevant    information    on    all 
aspects  of  the  problem  is   unclassified  and 
that    the    essential    parts    of    other    repwrts 
could  be  released  after  editing  to  eliminate 
information  about  the  particular  nuclear  ex- 
plosive being  tested.  Consequently,  the  Panel 
recommends   that  as   much   information   as 
possible  concerning  all  of  the  potential  haz- 
ards  related   to  the  continuing  program  of 
underground  tests  be  released  and  that  ap- 
propriate symposia  be  encouraged  to  facili- 
tate disciisslon  of  these  matters  in  the  rele- 
vant professional  communities  in  order  that 
the  general  public  may  gain  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  problem. 

Earthquake  and  slips  related  to  underground 
explosions 
The  potential  seismic  hazards  from  large- 
yield  underground  nuclear  explosions  Include 
both  the  effects  of  ground  motion  result- 
ing directly  from  the  explosion  and  the  ef- 
fects of  grounds  motion  resulting  from  the 
triggering  of  earthquakes  or  slips  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  explosion.  The  hazard  connected 
with  the  triggering  of  earthquakes  is  a  more 
serious  question  because  of  the  potentiality 
of  releasing  tectonic  energy  comparable  to  or 
very  much  larger  than,  the  energy  of  the 
explosion  itself  and  at  locations  other  than 
the  carefully  selected  test  site.  We  have  only 
recently  been  confronted  with  this  hazard 
because  of  the  large  yields  of  the  devices 
being  tested  In  the  current  program  We  are 
now  dealing  with  underground  explosions 
with  equivalent  earthquake  magnitudes  in 
the  range  6-7. 

Although  we  can  only  speculate  about  the 
mechanism  by  which  an  explosion  can  trig- 
ger an  earthquake,  there  is  good  evidence 
that  great  earthquakes  consist  of  a  superpo- 
sition of  smaller  (magnitude  6  to  7)  events 
triggered  in  succession.  For  example  data 
was  presented  last  year  which  showed  that 
the  great  Alaskan  earthquake  of  1964  was 
actually  composed  of  a  rapid  succession  of 


earthquakes  of  average  magnitude  6.8.  There 
is  also  evidence  of  a  delayed  reaction  where 
an  earthquake  is  followed  by  a  second  major 
earthquake  in  a  contiguous  region  after  a 
period  of  days  or  months.  For  example,  the 
great  Chilean  earthquake  (magntlude  about 
8  5)  which  produced  a  rupture  of  about  1.000 
kilometers  In  length  was  preceded  by  a  smal- 
ler earthquake  (magnitude  about  7.5)  which 
deformed  the  northern  part  of  this  immense 
rupture  zone  the  day  before.  A  series  of 
earthquakes  in  Nevada  showed  a  similar 
phenomenon.  The  Pallon-StUlwater  sequence 
occurred  in  July  and  August,  1954.  each  event 
with  a  magnitude  6  8.  The  Dlxle-Palrvlew 
Peak  earthquake  sequence  occurred  in  an  ad- 
jacent area  of  the  same  seismic  zone  in  De- 
cember 1964.  The  two  shocks  were  4  min- 
utes apart  and  showed  magnitudes  of  7  1 
and  6  8  respectively. 

One  hypothesU  which  may  explain  these 
phenomena  proposes  that  a  seismic  belt  is 
a  region  in  which  tectonic  stresses  produces 
regional  deformation  and  a  large  amount  of 
energy  is  stored  in  the  form  of  elastic  strain 
An  fnstabillty  develops  along  a  fault  slip 
occurs  and  a  large  amount  of  strain  energy 
Is  released  Much  recent  work  indicates  that 
the  stress  drop  of  even  the  greatest  earth- 
quakes represents  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total  stress  in  the  rock  around  the  fault 
This  stress  Is  probably  redistributed  follow- 
ing an  earthquake  and  concentrated  at  other 
points  where  the  fault  Is  located.  These  lock 
points  break  rapidly,  as  In  the  case  of  an 
earUiquake  sequence.  While  this  hypothesis 
Is  of  course  speculation,  the  main  point  to  be 
considered  In  reviewing  the  hazards  of  large 
underground  explosions  is  the  observation 
that  many  destructive  earthquake  sequences 
seem  to  be  related  to  Individually  recognized 
events  in  the  magnitude  7  range. 

There  is   no  question   that  the  larger  nu- 
clear   explosions    in    Nevada    have    actually 
triggered  small  earthquakes  and  have  pro- 
duced slips  along  faults  to  distances  up  to 
about    40    kilometers.    An    earthquake     in 
Southern   California   which   occurred   in   the 
spring  of  1968  with  magnitude  about  6  5  pro- 
duced displacements  on  faults  at  distances 
as  great  as  70  kilometers  from  the  epicenter 
and  well  outside  of  the  region  of  principal 
aftershock  activity.  Thus,  explosions  or  earth- 
quakes  in    the   magnitude    6.5-7    range   can 
reasonably    be    expected    to    produce    after- 
shocks,   slips    and    stress    readJustmenU    to 
distances  of  the  order  of  100  kilometers  from 
the  epicenter.  It  is  not  clear  whether  these 
effects    are    due    to    static    readjustment    or 
whether   they  are  Induced  by  the  dynamic 
stresses  accompanying  the  large  amplitude 
seismic  waves.  In  any  case,  if  there  Is  high 
train  energy  accumulation  in  a  region  with- 
in about  100  kilometer  from  a  large  explo- 
sion or   earthquake,   the   possibility  of  trig- 
gering a  major  earthquake  or  starting  a  new 
seismic  sequence  has  to  be  considered.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  not  yet  possible  to  measure 
the  absolute  train  energy  accumulation  Also 
an  earthquake  is  basically  a  process  of  insta- 
bility and  the  experience  with  small^  explo- 
sions cannot  be  extrapolated  to  lar*  explo- 
sions as  In  the  case  of  predicting  ground  mo- 
tion. 

Man's  ability  to  intervene  with  the  tec- 
tonic process  was  recently  demonstrated  in 
the  case  of  the  Denver  earthquakes  These 
shocks  occurred  in  a  region  which  heretofore 
had  been  considered  aseismic.  Actually  this 
was  a  region  of  elastic  strain  accumulation 
and  apparently  locked  faults.  The  pumping 
of  fluids  into  a  deep  disposal  well  resulted  in 
the  unlocking  of  a  major  fault  and  the  initia- 
tion of  an  earthquake  sequence.  Some  well- 
known  seismologists  are  now  suggesting  the 
possibUlty  that  a  major  earthquake  may  hit 
Denver  as  part  of  this  man-induced  earth- 
quake sequence.  The  Denver  experience  may 
not  be  pertinent  to  underground  testing  in 
the  sense  that  there  is  no  analog  to  fluid  in- 
jection. On  the  other  hand,  the  Denver  events 
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may  be  pertinent  if  the  Denver  aftershoric 
sequence  is  due  to  a  shlfUng  concentration 
of  stress  and  the  successive  failure  of  lock 
points  following  the  Initial  effects  of  fluid 
injection. 

Nevada  U  a  region  In  which  destructive 
earthquakes  are  known  to  have  occurred  in 
historical  times.  The  large  number  of  fault.s 
which  have  been  mapped  and  which  show 
recent  movements  imply  that  Nevada  h,« 
been  seismlcally  active  for  a  much  longer 
period.  Tectonic  stress  is  producing  region^; 
deformation  in  Nevada  today  and  elas'"' 
strain  energy  la  being  stored  In  the  rocks  V  f 
the  region.  Amchltka  Is  more  seismic  than 
Nevada  by  at  least  an  order  of  magnltudp 
The  hazards  of  triggering  an  earthquake  m 
the  Aleutians  are  different  from  Nevada.  Th,e 
triggered  event  may  be  larger  in  the  Aleutians 
and  It  may  excite  a  tsunami  which  could 
be  destructive  at  great  distances.  However 
not  all  of  the  larger  earthquakes  In  the  Aleu- 
tians produce  tsunamis.  Nevertheless,  if  the 
triggered  earthquake  were  a  large  one  (mag- 
nitude greater  than  8)  and  the  rupture  prop- 
agated to  the  east  where  the  population 
density  increases,  there  could  be  damage  due 
to  ground  vibrations  as  well  as  tidal  waves 

The  present  level  of  understanding  uf 
seismic  phenomena  makes  it  difficult,  if  not 
imp>ossible.  to  evaluate  quantitatively  the 
risks  of  conducting  large  underground  test- 
In  seismic  regions.  However,  we  know  that 
seismic  events  in  the  magnitude  6  to  7  range 
can  produce  slips  and  aftershocks  In  the  dis- 
tance to  range  10-100  kilometers.  We  also 
know  that  seismic  events  in  the  magnitude 
range  6-7  have  been  associated  in  the  p.isi 
as  foreshocks  to  large  earthquakes  or  as  com- 
ponents of  large  earthquakes.  In  view  ol 
these  observations,  a  risk  must  be  associatea 
with  conducting  large->1eld  nuclear  tests  in 
seismic  regions.  The  risk  seems  to  be  smaU 
but  not  insignificant  since  the  consequence.s 
of  accidentally  releasing  a  large  amount  of 
tectonic  strain  energy  could  be  extremelv 
serious. 

Slips  occurring  on  faults  or  bedding  planes 
have  led  to  the  destructive  failure  of  sev- 
eral dams  in  recent  years.  All  dams  within 
about  100-200  kilometers  from  large  under- 
ground explosions  (magnitude  about  6.5-7) 
should  be  examined  for  the  existence  of 
faults  and  potential  landslides  which  might 
be  triggered  by  the  explosion.  Our  concern 
here  stems  from  the  recently  discovered  slips 
(as  distinct  from  aftershocks)  associated 
with  earthquakes  and  explosions  in  this  mag- 
nitude range. 

Direct  seismic  effects  of  underground  testing 
on  building  structures 
The  ground  motions  generated  dlrectlv  by 
a  major  underground  nuclear  test  are  com- 
parable to  a  moderate  earthquake  and  pre- 
sent a  potential  damage  hazard  to  buildings 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  test.  Seismic 
waves  from  an  underground  nuclear  explo- 
sion propagate  outward  from  the  source  and 
Induce  ground  vlbraUons  which  can  result 
in   damage   of  structures   depending   on   the 
response  of  these  structures  to  the  amplitude 
and  frequency  of  the  vibrations.  The  motion 
of  the  ground  at  any  point  depends  on  the 
j-ield  of  the  nuclear  device,  the  medium  in 
which  the  explosion  occurred,  the  velocity- 
depth  structure  and  attenuation  character- 
istics along  the  paths  followed  by  the  seismic 
waves,  and  finally  the  characteristics  of  the 
soil  and  bed  rock  beneath  the  structures.  Bv 
gathering  a  large  number  of  observations  of 
ground  motion  associated  with  underground 
tests   in  different   media   and    with   variable 
yields  it  is  possible  to  evaluate  these  factors 
separately  and  to  end  up  with  a  fairly  good 
capability  for  predicting  ground  motion.  Em- 
pirical scaling  laws  can  be  devised  so  that 
extrapolation   to  larger   tests   would   lead   to 
no  surprises  of  a  significant  nature  not  pre- 
dicted   by    the    probability    distribution    of 
ground  vibration  deduced  for  the  particular 
test  slt«  and  its  adjacent  regions 
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The  AEC  has  of  course  recognized  the  po- 
tential direct  seismic  hazard  from  nuclear 
tests  and  has  taken  what  it  considers  to  be 
appropriate  measures  to  Insure  the  safety  of 
structures  which  might  be  affected.  An' as- 
ses.sment  of  this  problem  can  be  conveniently 
divided  into  two  phases;  (1)  the  ground 
motions  wlilch  may  be  developed  at  the  site 
of  each  significant  building,  and  (2)  the 
effects  produced  In  the  buildings  by  these 
ground  motions. 

Prediction  of  Oround  Motions.  The  ground 
motion  generated  by  an  underground  test 
is  a  very  complex  function  of  time.  It  is 
neither  feasible  nor  desirable  to  predict  its 
exact  time  history  at  each  building  site.  It 
is  necessary  only  to  predict  those  featuree  of 
the  ground  motion  which  have  a  significant 
influence  on  the  structural  response.  The 
AEC  contractor  that  has  been  assigned  the 
tasic  of  predicting  ground  motion  has  selected 
as  ;ts  ba^c  measures  o*  the  ground  motion 
peak  amplitude,  the  amplitude-frequency 
content,  and  the  elastic  response  spectrum. 
For  the  purposes  of  building  damage  control, 
thp.se  should  provide  an  adequate  characteri- 
zation of  the  ground  motion;  in  fact,  the 
elastic  response  spectrum  itself  is  probably 
sufficient.  However.  It  Is  Important  to  note 
th.u  these  qualities  do  not  completely  define 
the  ground  motion,  and  are  not  suitable  to 
predict  the  amoimt  of  damage  which  may  be 
developed  in  a  structure  to  an  excessive 
ground  shock.  The  response  in  this  caae  Is 
Inelastic,  and  is  not  proportional  to  the 
elastic  spectral  response. 

The  ground  motion  prediction  techniques 
employed  by  the  AEC  contractor  are  essen- 
tially empirical  extrapolation  procedures 
based  on  measurements  made  in  the  critical 
structure  areas  (principally  I>ae  Vegas)  dur- 
intr  a  large  number  of  smaller  events.  These 
pn  endures  seem  to  be  quite  suitable  for  the 
purpose  of  predicting  ground  motions  which 
may  have  a  significant  effect  on  typical  build- 
ings in  the  vicinity  of  the  main  Nevada  Test 
sue.  The  principal  criticism  which  may  be 
directed  against  the  prediction  effort  is  the 
fart  that  no  basic  hypothesis  or  analytical 
pr  cedure  has  been  developed  which  would 
make  possible  the  calculation  of  motions  to 
be  .xpected  from  tests  conducted  at  otjier 
sites  and  affecting  other  cities.  Thus,  it  would 
appear  that  safety  can  be  achieved  In  the 
pro;x)sed  central  Nevada  and  Alaskan  test 
site's  only  by  gradually  increasing  the  yield 
and  thus  developing  the  necessarv  experience 
during  the  test  program. 

Specific  questions  that  should  be  given 
gxe.'.ter  consideration  in  the  prediction  effort 
concern  the  influence  of  local  soil  conditions 
and  the  effects  of  focusing  by  geologic  struc- 
ture on  the  motion  characteristics  developed 
at  iny  given  site.  The  Influence  of  soil  con- 
cli:;ons  could  be  studied  quantitatively  by 
estibllshing  arrays  of  recording  instruments 
loc  ited  at  flxed  distances  from  the  source  and 
extending  across  widely  differing  soils  (from 
solid  rock  to  deep  soft  alluvium).  On  the 
ba=is  of  such  measurements,  it  should  be  pos- 
sib'.e  to  devise  analytical  procedures  which 
csn  account  for  the  influence  of  ground  con- 
d;t:ons  The  problem  of  focusing  probably 
cannot  be  studied  so  easily,  but  efforts  shotild 
be  made  to  determine  under  what  conditions 
and  to  what  extent  this  factor  mav  influence 
ground  motion  intensity. 

The  principal  conclusion  which  may  be 
drawn  from  the  presentation  on  ground  mo- 
tion predictions  is  that  the  predictions  are 
pr  ibably  quite  accurate  for  tests  to  be  done 
in  the  Pahute  Mesa  area,  and  should  provide 
'or  reliable  estimates  of  damage  to  be  ex- 
pened  in  Las  Vegas.  Predictions  made  for 
ce  :s  to  be  carried  out  in  central  Nevada 
cinnot  be  so  reliable  because  of  the  limited 
e  ipcrience  with  this  area.  Whether  any  dam- 
aging motions  might  be  focused  on  Reno  or 
some  other  city  by  these  tests,  and  whether 
any  special  ground  motion  characteristics 
«iU  result  from  the  soli  conditions  present  in 
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these  cities  are  questions  which  cannot  be 
answered  definitely  at  this  lime  However,  re- 
sults of  the  Faultless  test  indicate  that 
there  may  be  no  special  problems  In  this 
area. 

Prediction  of  Building  Response.  The 
response  of  an  elastic  building  to  a  specified 
ground  motion  is  a  standard  problem  of 
structural  dynamics,  and  can  be  carried  out 
with  great  accuracy  for  any  building  for 
which  the  dynamic  properties  are  known. 
The  response  spectrum  techniques  being  em- 
ployed by  the  AEC  contractor  are  quite  suit- 
able for  this  purpose  The  principal  problem 
in  the  response  prediction  is  the  evaluation 
of  the  essential  building  properties.  Vlbra- 
tlon-mode  shap>es  and  frequencies  and  vis- 
cous damping  ratios  are  probably  the  most 
significant  structural  characteristics,  and 
these  can  be  obtained  experimentally  either 
from  preliminary  low-yield  test  excitations, 
or  from  other  dynamic  inputs. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  the  response 
prediction  problem  is  the  estimation  of  the 
strength  capacity  of  the  buildings  subjected 
to  ground  motions.  Reasonable  estimates  can 
generally  be  made  of  the  strength  of  the  basic 
structure,  but  the  nonstructural  components 
such  as  partitions,  plastered  walls,  window 
systems,  etc..  have  rather  indeterminate 
force  or  deformation  capacities.  The  extensive 
monitoring  of  buildings  for  damage,  as  is 
being  done  by  the  AEC  contractor,  is  prob- 
ably the  most  effective  means  of  establishing 
these  strength  properties  in  practice. 

In  general,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
response  prediction  work  of  the  AEC  con- 
tractor Is  comprehensive  and  effective,  and 
provides  satisfactory  estimates  of  the  damage 
to  be  expected  In  Las  Vegas  Presumably,  sim- 
ilar work  will  be  done  In  the  cities  which  may 
be  affected  by  ground  motion  generated  from 
the  central  Nevada  test  site.  The  only  major 
criticism  which  may  be  directed  toward  this 
phase  of  the  work  is  that  the  technical  re- 
sults which  are  developed  from  these  under- 
ground tests  are  not  being  released  to  the 
scientific  community.  These  tests  are 
equivalent  to  earthquakes  in  many  respects, 
and  the  response  analyses  and  measurements 
are  of  great  significance  to  earthquake  en- 
gineers. These  measurements  will  be  even 
more  valuable  If  and  when  incipient  damage 
Is  developed  In  any  of  the  observed  build- 
ings, and  It  is  important  that  all  results  be 
released  to  the  profession  as  soon  as  is 
practicable. 

Effect  of  underground  testing  on  earth  and 
concrete  d<irns  and  embankments 

Soil  and  concrete  structures  may  be  sub- 
jected to  damage  by  the  ground  shaking 
accompanying  a  nuclear  event,  or  by  dis- 
placement. Induced  by  the  event,  along  a 
geological  fault  running  through  the  struc- 
ture. Several  types  of  soil  behavior  can  occur: 
the  soil  can  be  a  vibration  transmitter  to  a 
structure;  the  soil  can  fall,  resulting  in  the 
sliding  of  soil  masses;  and  the  soil  can  slump 
or  subside  as  a  result  of  compaction  or  den- 
slflcatlon  effects,  which  are  intensified  In  sat- 
urated soils  due  to  liquefaction.  Soil  slides 
and  flows  can  also  occur  under  water.  Dam- 
age can  occur  in  concrete  dams  such  as 
cracking  of  the  structure,  motion  of  the  dam 
with  respect  to  Its  abutments  or  founda- 
tions, and  disturbance  of  the  generating 
equipment  requiring  realignment.  Rock  falls 
can  occur  as  a  result  of  ground  shaking.  If 
soil  slides  or  rock  falls  occur  in  reservoir 
side  slopes,  the  resulting  water  waves  can 
cause  damage  to  the  dam  and  appurtenant 
structures,  as  well  as  along  the  reservoir 
margin. 

Observed  Effects  at  NTS  A  substantial 
number  of  ground  motion  records  have  been 
obtained  at  Nevada  Test  Site  over  a  wide  area 
from  a  variety  of  tests.  No  highway  or  other 
embankment  sl<^>e  failures  have  been  re- 
corded. In  the  vicinity  of  some  shot  points 
ground   cracking  has  been   observed   which 


was  attributed  to  geological  faulting  propa- 
gated through  the  alluvium.  It  is  not  clear 
-srhether  or  not  some  proportion  of  this  crack- 
ing Is  In  fact  attributable  to  local  soil  com- 
pacUon  or  slumping  effects  Soil  slope  fail- 
ures and  rockslldes  In  areas  adjacent  to  shot 
points  have  occurred.  Since  fault  d^lace- 
ments  at  unexpected  distances  from  ground 
zero  have  been  detected  essentially  acciden- 
tally after  events.  It  is  not  known  to  what 
distance  rock  falls  or  soil  slides  might  have 
occurred. 

At  Hoover  Dam.  records  of  small  (OOOSg) 
accelerations  have  been  made  on  the  dam. 
These  have  not  been  accompanied  by  ob- 
served damage  There  have  been  no  records 
of  rockfalls  or  soil  slides  Into  Lake  Mead. 

Earthquakes  near  Hoover  Dam  apparently 
not  associated  with  nuclear  testa  have  inter- 
rupted power  transmission  from  the  Hoover 
Dam  power  plant  as  a  result  of  relay  vibra- 
tions Some  of  these  earthquakes  have  been 
associated  with  the  filling  up  of  Lake  Mead 
and  are  thus  another  example  of  human  in- 
ter\-entlon  in  tectonic  processes.  The  flow  of 
the  Colorado  River  into  Lake  Mead  since 
construction  of  Hoover  Dam  has  been  aooom- 
panied  by  a  gradual  deposition  of  silt  in  the 
reservoir  floor.  Periodic  changes  in  the  ele- 
vation of  the  silt  reservoir  bed  have  t>een 
observed  due  to  underwater  slides,  flows,  or 
turbidity  currents  in  the  silt 

Possible  Future  Effects  at  NTS  and 
Amchitka.  Considering  the  present  levels  of 
ground  motion  recorded  at  or  near  Las  Vegas 
for  Project  BOXCAR,  tests  at  Pahute  Mesa 
and  the  central  Nevada  test  site,  with  yields 
up  to  two  and  four  times  respectively  those 
of  the  largest  events  conducted  to  date,  do 
not  appear  likely  to  cause  soil  disturbance  of 
the  types  cited.  The  soil  vibrational  response 
in  Las  Vegas  due  to  the  BOXCAR  event  has 
apparently  reached  levels  which,  combined 
with  the  response  characteristics  of  some 
buildings,  are  on  the  point  of  causing  minor 
amounts  of  architectural  damage 

In  Amchltka.  Alaska,  underwater  soil  slides 
may  be  generated  by  a  nuclear  test  although 
the  offshore  soil  condltlonB  are  uncertain. 
Submarine  soil  slides  may  generate  tsunami 
waves.  In  the  past,  several  large  tsunamis 
have  been  associated  with  soil  slides. 
In  summary: 

(1 )  There  is  no  evidence  at  present  to  Indi- 
cate that  future  tests  at  Pahute  Mesa  up  to 
twice  the  yield  or  at  central  Nevada  Test 
Site  up  to  four  times  the  yield  of  the  largest 
events  conducted  to  date  will  be  haeardous 
from  the  point  of  view  of  soil  behavior. 

(2)  There  is  a  need  to  obtain  more  soils 
Information  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
ground  zero  and  to  examine  more  carefully 
the  detailed  nature  of  crack  and  displace- 
ment patterns  observed  on  the  surface  after 
tests,  to  clarify  their  relation  either  to  fault- 
ing in  bedrock  or  to  local  soil  slumping  or 
other  movements  not  directly  related  to  bed- 
rock faulting.  The  ttehavior  of  soil  and  rock 
slopes  around  Lake  Mead  could  be  more  care- 
fully examined  pre-  and  postshot.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  silt  surface  £t  the  bottom  of  Lake 
Mead  could  also  be  studied  before  and  after 
future  events.  Some  of  these  additional 
studies  could  be  carried  out  In  such  a  way 
that  they  would  supply  Information  of  slg- 
nlflcant  assistance  to  the  solution  of  current 
earthquake  engineering  problems. 

(3)  Since  some  structural  damage  during 
earthquakes  appears  to  result  to  structures 
as  a  consequence  of  their  prestresslng  by 
poor  son  or  foundation  condltlona,  such 
damage  may  not  be  predictable  by  the  tech- 
niques employed  by  the  safety  organization 
at  NTS  and  therefore  it  appears  desirable 
that  more  emphasis  be  given  to  the  examina- 
tion of  sou  conditions  and  their  relation  to 
structural  conditions  at  Las  Vegas  or  other 
inhabited  areas,  as  well  as  over  the  test  site 
generally. 

(4)  There  U  at  least  a  possibility  that  in 
Amchitka  soil  behavior  might  result  in  the 
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development  of  underwater  slides  that  could 
conceivably  result  in  the  generation  of 
tsunamis.  More  attention  should  be  given  to 
this  problem. 

(5)  Structures  for  which  a,  damage  poten- 
tial exists  (in  particular,  dams,  reservoirs, 
water  tanks)  within  a  radius  of  200  Ian 
should  be  monitored  before  and  after  each 
of  the  larger  tests. 

Ground  water  contamination,  hazards 
Radionuclides  released  from  large  under- 
ground nuclear  explosions  are  distributed 
Initially  by  direct  action  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  explosion.  If  the  shot  point  is 
near  or  below  the  water  table,  the  nuclides 
may  be  transported  by  ground  water  in  pos- 
sibly hazardous  concentrations. 

Because  ground  water  generallv  moves  at 
veloclUee  measured  in  terms  of  feet  per  year, 
only  long-lived  radionuclides  are  important 
In  water  transport.  The  biologically  slgnifl- 
oant  radionuclides  in  this  category  Include 
H'  (tritium),  Ca".  Co",  Sr*.  Csi'^,  Ru^".  and 
Ce'".  Laboratory  and  field  experiences  have 
demonstrated  that  all  of  these  nuclides  ex- 
cept tritium  are  strongly  absorbed  by  ex- 
change with  cations  on  the  surfaces  of  clay 
materials;  consequently,  their  movement  is 
only  an  Insignificant  fraction  of  that  of  the 
-  ground  water  with  the  result  that  their  con- 
•^  centrstioas  fall  below  the  maximum  per- 
missible concentration  (MPC)  within  a  short 
distance  from  ground  zero.  However,  the  dis- 
position of  radionuclides  in  limestone  or 
dolomite  is  more  complex  and  in  these  rocks 
the  absorption  may  be  substantiallv  less 
than  in  volcanic  rock  For  tritium,  a  neg- 
ligible exchange  between  trttiated  water  and 
the  rock  matrix  must  be  assumed.  Thus,  in 
terms  of  curies  of  activity  triuum  represents 
the  most  abundant  nuclide  in  ground  water 
from  a  large  fusion-fission  explosion  and  be- 
comes the  primary  contaminant  in  ground 
water. 

Assuming  tritium  moves  as  an  ideal  tracer 
with  ground  water,  it  will  travel  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  local  water  table  gradient  and  at 
a  velocity  governed  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
gradient  and  the  permeabilitv  of  the  aquifer. 
Although  average  values  of  gradients  and 
permeabilities  in  a  particular  medium  can 
be  determined  frqm  well  data,  movements  of 
tritium  one  to  two  orders  of  magnitude 
greater  than  the  average  groimd  water  ve- 
locity can  be  expected  as  a  result  of  (1)  lo- 
cal heterogeneities  in  aquifers,  particularly 
openings  such  as  solution  tubes,  fractures, 
and  faults,  and  (2i  dispersion  resulting  from 
hydrodynamic  mixing  as  water  travels 
through  an  actual  porous  media.  Transport 
can  be  most  rapid  through  formations  such 
as  limestones,  basalts,  and  coarse-grained  al- 
luvial deposits  which  contain  large  openings. 
Experience  gained  from  waste  disposal  op- 
erations at  Hanford  shows  that  maximum 
ground  water  velocities  can  be  several-fold 
greater  than  the  average  velocity  and  that 
without  extensive  subsurface  Information 
the  location  smd  direction  of  these  high- 
velocity  tongues  are  impossible  to  predict 
Similarly  post-shot  field  tests  at  Project 
GNOME  revealed  velocities  some  25  times 
greater  than  exp>ecte<J  values 

At  the  Nevada  Test  Site  subsurface  hvdro- 
loglcal  Investigations  have  defined  the  re- 
gional ground  water  flow  pattern  and  aver- 
age rates  of  flow.  Water  tables  In  the  area 
are  deep,  exceeding  1,600  feet,  because  of 
drainage  to  the  south  through  underlying 
carbonate  formations.  Although  permeabili- 
ties are  large,  water  table  gradients  are  low 
and  consequently  velocities  are  small  Ex- 
ploratory well  data  have  thus  far  revealed 
no  evidence  of  continuous  underground  con- 
duits which  could  permit  high  ground  water 
velocities:  nevertheless,  the  possibility  of 
such  heterogeneities  must  be  recognized 
and  an  active  program  of  testing  main- 
tained. There  la  no  reason  based  upon  evi- 
dences   collected    to    date,    to    believe    that 


tritiated  ground  water  will  reach  the  dis- 
charge areas,  some  50  miles  south  of  NTS, 
at  concentrations  above  the  maximum  per- 
missible concentration  { MPC ) . 

At  the  Central  Nevada  site  ground  water 
occurs  at  depths  of  less  than  600  feet  and 
drains  into  Railroad  Valley.  This  is  a  closed 
basin  with  ground  water  approaching  land 
surface  in  the  lowest  portion  of  the  valley 
where  It  is  lost  by  evaporation  to  the  at- 
nyosphere.  As  long  as  use  of  ground  water 
in  the  valley  is  carefully  restricted,  no  prob- 
lem of  tritium  contamination  is  foreseen. 
At  Amchitka,  the  water  table  Is  every- 
where near  ground  surface  Any  shot  point 
will  be  within  roughly  two  milee  of  the 
shoreline  and  the  water  table  gradient  will 
t>«  greatest  In  a  seaward  direction.  With  rel- 
atively little  information  available  on  aqui- 
fer conditions,  the  greatest  movement  of 
ground  water  would  be  anticipated  along 
one  of  the  numerous  transverse  faults  on 
the  island.  On  this  basis  tritiated  water  at 
levels  above  the  maximum  permissible  con- 
centration (MPC)  would  be  discharged  Into 
t&e  Pacific  Ocean;  however,  the  resulting  mi- 
mense  dilution  would  rapidly  dissipate  ex- 
cessive tritium  concentrations. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  summary,  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  future  undergroimd 
tests  of  large  magnitude  at  the  three  test 
sites  will  not  create  hazardous  ground  water 
contamination.  It  should  be  emphasiaed, 
nevertheless,  that  because  of  the  uncenain- 
tloB  of  localized  geology,  continued  surveil- 
lance monitoring  of  ground  water  is  essen- 
tial to  insure  that  unexpected  high  concen- 
trations of  any  radionuclides  do  not  go 
undetected 

Radioactive  venting 
Underground  nuclear  tests  are  normally 
buried  at  depths  designed  to  prevent  the 
venting  of  any  radioactive  material.  The 
problem  of  assessing  the  hazards  from  ra- 
dioactive venting  therefore  consists  of  first 
establishing  the  probabilltv  that  some  ra- 
dioactivity might  be  released  despite  the 
efforts  to  contain  It  and  then  determining 
the  biological  significance  of  that  amount  of 
radioactivity.  The  Panel  did  not  consider 
the  special  problem  of  radioactive  venting 
from  underground  nuclear  excavation  tests 
which  are  not  designed  to  be  completely  con- 
tained and  are  expected  to  release  a  small 
fraction  of  the  produced  radioactivity  to  the 
atmosphere. 

As  a  result  of  the  extensive  U.S  under- 
ground nuclear  test  program,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable amoimt  of  data  available  on  the 
containment  of  nuclear  explosions  ove-  a 
very  broad  range  of  yields  (from  a  fracUon 
of  a  kiloton  to  the  order  of  one  megaton ) . 
On  the  basis  of  this  infoimatlon.  scaling  laws 
have  been  developed  that  permit  calculation 
with  a  high  degree  of  confidence  of  the  depth 
of  burial  required  to  contain  an  underground 
test  of  any  anticipated  vield.  When  these 
scaling  laws  are  applied  to  tests  with  yields 
of  more  than  a  few  tens  of  kilotons.  expe- 
rience indicates  that  there  is  very  little 
chance  that  there  will  be  any  radioactive 
venting. 

Out  of  over  160  underground  nuclear  tests 
only  10  have  resulted  in  a  significant  amount 
of  radioactive  venting.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized that  in  each  case  the  radioactivity  in- 
volved constituted  only  an  extremely  small 
portion  of  the  total  radioactivity  produced 
in  the  nuclear  test.  All  of  the  tests  that  have 
vented  Involved  relatively  small-vield  explo- 
sions. The  largest  of  these  tests  had  a  yield 
of  a  few  tens  of  kilotons,  and  the  majority 
of  the  tests  had  yields  of  a  few  kilotons  Sub- 
sequent investigation  of  these  unanticipated 
ventlngs  of  small  amounts  of  radioactive  de- 
bris indicate  a  variety  of  probable  causes 
such  as  the  existence  of  unknown  faults  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  test  location  and  leakage 
through  and  aroimd  test  cables  and  pipes 
The  largest  test  (a  few  tens  of  kilotons)  that 
has  produced  a  significant  amount  of  radlo- 
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active  venting  was  a  special  case  in  that  it 
wa«  conducted  in  dolomite,  a  medium  not 
ordinarily  for  testing.  The  non-conden=abIe 
carbon  dioxide  released  in  the  explosion  ad- 
parently  diffused  to  the  surface  carrying  tis- 
sion  products  with  it 

When  one  considers  higher-yield  fst^ 
there  is  no  evidence  of  anv  radioactive  vent- 
ing  at  all.  Specifically,  in  none  of  the  ip. 
proximately  20  tests  with  yields  of  from 
roughly  100  kilotons  to  about  a  megaton  has 
there  been  any  radioactive  venting. 

The  general  explanation  for  the  fact  that 
the  smaller  the  explosion,  the  greater  the 
probability  that  there  may  be  some  venting 
is  probably  that  accidental  venting  results 
primarily  from  the  existence  of  unknown 
faults  in  the  surrounding  media  in 
the  case  of  small  shots  near  the  surfact.  a 
single  fault  may  extend  far  enough  to  [  er- 
mit  venting.  The  deeper  the  shot  is  burled 
the  less  likely  It  is  that  a  single  fault  will 
extend  far  enough  to  provide  a  sufficient 
channel  for  venting  to  develop. 

Whenever  an  accidental  venting  occurs. 
the  AEC  has  standard  procedures  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  material  vented  ,n<l 
to  monitor  the  cloud  if  it  should  extend  be- 
yond the  test  site  If  levels  are  high  enough 
there  are  adequate  standby  pr(x;edure?  to 
warn  local  residents  and  to  check  that  the 
milk  from  local  dairy  cows  does  not  com  ua 
unacceptable  levels  of  radioactive  Iodine 

The  Panel  made  no  effort  to  reassess  -he 
health  hazard  from  the  very  small  exposures 
that  might  result  from  such  radioactive 
venting  accidents  as  have  occurred  in  the 
past.  However,  although  some  health  hazard 
presumably  results  from  anv  exposure  -he 
amount  of  radioactivltv  resuUmg  from  these 
accidental  radioactive  ventlngs  has  been  so 
small  and  so  localized  that  the  safety  haz.ird 
appears  to  be  minimal. 

The  case  of  Amchitka  is  somewhat  more 
complicated  than  Nevada  since  there  ';a.s 
been  only  one  underground  test  at  that  :o. 
cation.  There  is  also  a  possible  additiona! 
problem  in  that  there  appears  to  be  extenane 
local  faulting,  which  is  not  easily  identified 
from  the  surface.  At  the  same  time,  anv  ra- 
dioactive venting  that  does  occur  at  .Am- 
chitka presents  less  of  a  safetv  hazard  in  view 
of  its  remote  location  Therefore,  since  i-  is 
planned  to  build  up  to  the  highest-yield  test 
planned  at  Amchitka  with  a  series  of  test:^  of 
increasing  yields,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
reason  to  anticipate  special  safety  hazards 
from  venting  if  conservative  scaling  fac'crs 
are  followed. 

In  summary,  the  Panel  concludes  that 
there  is  relatively  little  safety  hazard  at  the 
NTS  from  radioactive  venting  from  larze- 
yleld  shots.  Based  on  rather  extensive  e.\- 
perience,  it  appears  to  be  very  unlikelv  that 
there  will  be  any  radioactive  venting  from 
these  shots.  Moreover,  if  venting  should  "c- 
cur,  n  would  almost  certainly  Involve  small 
amounts  of  radioactivltv  which  would  not 
constitute  a  significant  health  hazard.  The 
Panel  is  somewhat  less  certain  about  the 
prospects  for  complete  containment  at  Am- 
chitka in  view  ol  our  very  limited  experience 
at  that  location  and  the  existence  of  l.ca; 
faults  in  the  vicinity  of  the  test  site  Never- 
theless, significant  venting  from  large  shot* 
at  Amchitka  appears  very  unliltelv;  and.  i:  It 
should  occur,  the  remote  location  would  m:n- 
imxze  the  resulting  health  hazard. 
Prom  the  Office  of  the  Governor,  thi 
State  CAprroL.  Honolulu,  Hawah  Sep- 
tember  23,    1969 

Governor  John  A.  Burns  said  today  he 
would  oppose  the  Atomic  Energy  Com'nus- 
sion's  proposed  underground  nuclear  test  in 
the  Aleutians  unless  it  can  be  proved  '  be- 
yound  a  shadow  of  a  doubt"  that  the  blast 
will  not  harm  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  Governor  said  he  will  send  a  repre- 
sentative to  Anchorage,  Alaska,  for  an  AEC 
briefing  Friday  on  the  proposed  test. 
The  representative,  not  yet  named,  will  be 
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instituted  to  find  out  as  much  as  possible 
about  the  test  explosion  with  particular  con- 
cern for  possible  seismologlcal  effects.  The 
AEC  has  said  the  test  blast  of  one  megaton 
or  more  will  be  set  off  at  Amchitka  about 
niid-October 

AEC  scientists  have  said  the  possibility  of 
the  nuclear  explosion  triggering  tsunamis  or 
earthquakes  is  remote. 

"The  possible  consequences  of  releasing 
that  much  energy  near  a  known  geologic 
fault  are  too  great  to  accept  the  word  of 
AEC  scientists  only,"  Burns  said.  "The  most 
intensive,  comprehensive  kind  of  investiga- 
tion is  mandated. 

"Independent  scientists  not  associated 
with  the  AEC  should  be  given  a  chance  to 
review  the  program." 

The  Governor  noted  that  Canada  and 
Japan  have  filed  protests  against  the  test. 
•News  Items,"  he  said,  "report  that  a  Vic- 
toria, B.C..  seismologist.  Dr.  E.  G.  Milne,  has 
said  it  would  be  extremely  foolish'  to  dis- 
regard the  possibility  of  an  earthquake  set 
off  by  the  tmderground  explosion. 

"I  am  not  opposed  to  essential  testing  of 
military  weapons."  Burns  said.  "But  my  first 
duty  is  to  the  people  of  Hawaii.  I  have  to  be 
certain  tjeyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
such  testing  will  not  harm  these  Islands. 

"The  memory  of  the  devastating  tsunamis 
In  Hawaii  remains  too  clear  to  take  chances." 
he  said. 

Hawaii  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
AFL-CIO. 

Honolulu.  September  24,  1969. 
.iVtomic  Energy  Commission. 
Legislature. 
S'.ate  of  Alaska. 

Gentlemen  :  In  behalf  of  over  24,000  mem- 
bers and  families  of  the  Hawaii  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  AFL-CIO.  we  wish  to  reg- 
ister a  strong  protest  against  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  scheduled  underground 
nuclear  detonations  next  month  on  Amchit- 
ka Island  in  the  Aleutian  chain  off  Alaska. 

Amchitka  Island,  however  remote  and  un- 
inhabited, lies  in  one  of  the  earth's  most 
highly  seismic  areas  Earthquakes  occur  here 
frequently,  even  without  the  benefit  of  mul- 
tlmegaton  nuclear  blasts.  The  island  lies  at 
the  crux  of  an  earth  fault  and,  as  you  are  well 
aware,  runs  all  the  way  down  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  California.  Even  the  slimmest 
chance  that  a  nuclear  blast  could  trigger 
ground  motion  along  the  San  Andreas  Paul* 
should  be  enough  to  preclude  such  tests. 
Such  an  earthquake  could  very  well  devastate 
areas  of  dense  population! 

Here  in  Hawaii,  we  are  painfully  aware  of 
the  frightening  consequences  of  such  earth- 
quakes. In  recent  history,  v^e  recall  two  huge 
tidal  waves  (tsunamis)  caused  by  earth- 
quakes in  the  Aleutians.  The  one  in  1946 
killed  173  of  our  people  and  caused  damages 
01  over  $25  million  on  the  island  of  Hawaii 
alone.  Tsunamis  set  off  by  earthquakes  in 
the  Aleutians  could  destroy  areas  of  Alaska. 
California  and  other  islands  in  the  Pacific  as 
v^ell  as  Hawaii. 

When  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye  protested 
the  planned  nuclear  detonations,  he  was  told 
tiv  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion that  there  was  only  the  remotest  chance 
that  the  tests  would  set  off  an  earthquake 
They  further  admitted,  however,  that  it 
would  be  "intellectually  dishonest"  to  say 
that  there  is  no  possibility  that  this  would 
happen. 

Representative  Patsy  T.  Mink  states  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  September  11  that 
the  tests  are  to  be  of  such  magnitude  that 
they  were  transferred  from  the  original  site 
at  the  atomic  testing  grounds  in  Nevada  to 
the  far  northwest.  Senator  Inouye  further 
reports  that  he  was  informed  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  that  the  tests  were  at 
one  time  discussed  for  safe  sites  in  the  in- 
terior of  Alaska,  but  were  moved  to  Amchitka 
Island  because  of  cost  factors  and  logisti- 
cal problems. 

It  seems  Incredible  that  the  safety  of  our 


people  should  be  taken  so  lightly  that  a  safe 
site  would  be  discarded  in  favor  of  one  where 
it  would  be  "intellectually  dishonest"  to  say 
there  was  absolutely  no  danger.  We  cannot 
believe  that  you  would  equate  human  lives 
and  well-being  with  cost  factors  and  logisti- 
cal problems.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are 
writing  to  you  to  ask  for  reconsideration  of 
the  scheduled  tests. 

Dr.  Kenneth  S.  Pltzer,  president  of  Stan- 
ford University,  was  Chairman  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Scientific  Advisory  Committee  upon 
until  January  of  1969.  Dr.  Pltzer  submitted 
a  report  to  the  President  on  the  Amchitka 
Island  tests.  Although  his  report  has  never 
been  made  public,  he  did  tell  the  American 
Chemical  Society  in  April  1969  that  the  Am- 
chitka tests  and  others  scheduled  In  Nevada 
should  not  be  conducted  until  evaluated  by 
nongovernmental  experts.  He  said  that  the 
safety  of  the  blasts  had  "been  examined 
primarily  in  closed  circles  with  the  effective 
Judgment  rendered  by  officials  committed  to 
the  test  program.  This  sort  of  a  problem 
should  be  considered  by  an  Impartial  Judge 
and  Jury." 

Dr.  Pltzer  says,  "The  risk  that  a  damaging 
earthquake  might  be  triggered  deserves  a 
much  more  substantial  public  hearing  before 
large  tests  are  held  at  the  new  sites  in  Cen- 
tral Nevada  and  the  Aleutian  Islands,  which 
are  seismically  active  areas.  Then  Congress- 
men, Governors  and  other  responsible  offi- 
cials as  well  as  the  interested  public  can 
form  their  own  Judgment,  balancing  this 
and  any  other  risks  against  the  need  for  the 
tests  or  the  extra  costs  of  moving  to  a  non- 
selsmlc  location." 

We  strongly  agree  with  Dr.  Pltzer. 

We  beseech  the  members  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  suspend  the  Amchitka 
tests  until  Congress  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  this  resolution,  which  would  set 
up  a  National  Commission  on  Nuclear  and 
Seismic  Safety 

Respectfully, 

W.  H.  KUPAU. 

President. 


International  Longshoremen's  & 
Warehousemen's  Union.  Local 
142. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Septemher  25, 1969. 
Congress  woman  Patsy  Mink. 
Longworth  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Mink  :  The  Local 
Officers  of  ILWU  Local  142  urge  you  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  to  use  your  good 
offices  to  halt  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
preparations  to  explode  a  nuclear  bomb  next 
month  4.000  feet  below  .'\mchltka  Island  in 
the  Aleutian  chain.  This  area  is  geologically 
unstable  and  movement  there  has  sent  catas- 
trophic tidal  waves  to  Hawaii  in  the  past. 

It  would  be  criminally  irresponsible  to 
conduct  any  such  tests  along  the  Aleutian 
fault-line  until  it  is  100"^.  proven  that  there 
is  no  chance  it  will  cause  a  tsunami.  The 
AEC  admits  It  doesn't  know. 

We  don't  want  to  take  a  chance  on  repeat- 
ing the  tragic  1946  Hllo  tidal  wave.  The 
proposed  test  is  connected  with  ABM  devel- 
opment which  ILWU  opposes  We'd  all  be 
better  off  if  the  ban  on  atmospheric  testing 
was  extended  to  cover  all  nuclear  testing. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Carl  Damaso. 

President 

HiLO.  Hawaii,  September  27, 1969 
Representative  Patst  Mink, 
House  of  Representatives . 
Washington.  D.C: 

I  would  like  to  add  my  apprehension  to 
those  of  Governor  Burns  regarding  the  pro- 
posed atomic  device  test  in  the  Aleutians  I 
urge  that  the  test  be  delayed  until  we  can 
be  assured  that  it  will  not  trigger  other  nat- 
ural earthquakes. 

Mayor  Shttntchi  Kimura, 

County  of  Hawaii 


(From  Environment.  Jtily-August  1969) 

Underground  Nuclear  Testing 

the  test  program 

Since  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963. 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  engaged  in  extensive  under- 
ground testing  programs  Although  the  first 
deeply  buried  underground  test  in  the  United 
States  was  conducted  in  1957,  most  under- 
ground tests  in  this  country  have  been  con- 
ducted at  the  Nevada  Test  Site  after  atmos- 
pheric tests  were  banned  In  1963  Under- 
ground testing  in  the  Soviet  Union  began  in 
1964  at  the  Semlpalatlnsk  and  Novaya  Sem- 
laya  sites  In  Siberia. 

The  number  of  tests  which  have  been  con- 
ducted by  both  countries  is  not  known,  as 
not  all  tests  are  announced.  The  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission  lAECi  an- 
nounces some  U.S.  and  Russian  tests  other 
organizations  have  reported  some  tests  un- 
announced by  either  of  the  major  powers. 
According  to  AEC  announcements  received 
by  Environment,  the  United  States  has  con- 
ducted nearly  200  underground  tests  to  date, 
the  large  majority  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  conducted  about  50 
tests  underground,  and  both  the  British  and 
French  have  conducted  a  few  underground 
tests,  the  French  at  a  site  In  the  Sahara,  and 
the  British  at  the  U,S.  Nevada  Test  Site  and 
in  Australia. 

MILITARY    testing 

The  question  of  whether  further  military 
testing  is  needed  is  not  a  scientific  cr  tech- 
nical one.  At  bottom,  it  is  the  political  ques- 
tion of  whether  our  national  policy  should 
be  one  in  which  we  seek  security  through 
international  agreements  cr  whether  we  will 
rely  on  military  superiority.  The  latter  choice 
implies  continuous  development  of  new 
weapon  systems,  and  hence  continued  weap- 
ons testing. 

The  case  of  the  antibalUstlc  missile  system 
(  ABM  1  is  a  clear  one  in  this  regard  We  are 
presented  with' the  choice  of  arriving  at  some 
kind  of  tacit  or  explicit  arms-limitation  un- 
derstanding with  the  Soviet  Union,  under 
which  neither  nation  would  seek  the  ability 
to  strike  a  crippling  first  blow,  or  of  con- 
tinuing to  increase  the  level  of  our  own 
armaments  to  keep  ahead  of  what  the  Rus- 
sians might  be  planning.  If  we  take  the 
latter  course,  the  risks  of  continued  nuclear 
testing  will  part  of  the  price  of  our  choice 

Because  the  largest  underground  tests  now 
planned,  which  are  of  greatest  concern  with 
regard  to  safety,  will  be  part  of  the  ABM  de- 
velopment effort,  it  may  be  worth  consider- 
ing this  program  in  a  little  more  detai: 

The  ABM  system  would  consist  of  radar 
systems  for  the  detection  of  attacking  mis- 
siles and  elaborate  computer  systems  for  an- 
alyzing data  produced  by  the  radars  and  for 
aiming  defensive  missiles.  The  defensive  mis- 
siles would  be  of  two  kinds:  Spartan,  which 
is  designed  to  Intercept  incoming  warheads 
at  high  altitude  and  at  a  range  of  hundreds 
of  miles,  and  Sprint,  to  Intercept  at  low  al- 
titudes and  a  range  of  twenty  miles.  (£nt;i- 
^onrtient,  April,  1969.) 

Because  of  the  greater  possible  error  in 
long-distance  Interception,  the  warhead  of 
the  Spartan  missile  would  be  quite  large: 
press  reports  indicate  that  a  two-megaton 
warhead  is  now  planned.  Sprint,  because  of 
the  greater  accuracy  possible  in  short-range 
interception,  would  have  a  much  smaller 
warhead,  of  about  ten  kilotons.  (Ibid.)  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  announcement  of  plans  to  pro- 
ceed with  Safeguard  (the  new  administra- 
tion's ABM  system) .  left  open  the  possibility 
that  further  research  may  make  it  possible 
to  Increase  the  accuracy  of  the  system,  thus 
reducing  the  requirements  for  the  warheads. 

Most  of  the  testing  connected  with  the 
ABM  would  be  of  the  operablUty  of  new  war- 
head designs.  Too,  the  larger  warheads  of  the 
system  would  be  expected  to  explode  In  outer 
space,  where  the  Important  characteristics  of 
a  nuclear  explosion  are  much  different  than 
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atmospheric  explosions.  Although  blast  smd 
fallout  are  the  most  significant  explosion  ef- 
fects In  the  atraoephere,  in  the  interception 
of  missiles  In  space  the  electromagnetic  ra- 
diation (particularly  X-rays)  of  the  explo- 
sion is  of  much  greater  Importance. 

In  1967.  Dr.  John  S.  Poster,  Jr.,  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  testi- 
fying before  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  the  anttballlBtlc  missile  system, 
indicated  that  the  need  for  testing  would 
continue.  "PoUowlng  the  deployment  of  the 
thin  defense  one  can  contemplate  building 
up  the  defense  to  be  more  effective  against 
sophisticated  attacks.  .  .  .  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  but  that  a  series  of  experi- 
ments Involving  nuclear  explosions  would  be 
of  great  benefit." 

Senator  Henry  Jackson  was  more  explicit 
in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
November  30,  1967  (Senator  Jackson  Is 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Safeguards  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  Chairman  of  the  Mili- 
tary Applications  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy)  : 

"During  the  past  year  the  Department  of 
Defense,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
determining  the  effects  of  nuclear  weapons, 
has  continued  to  develop  methods  oi  con- 
ducting underground  tests  in  which  results 
are  being  obtained  that  were  previously 
thought  impossible  under  the  treaty  restric- 
tions. The  acclerated  underground  test  pro- 
gram of  the  DOD  for  the  next  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  months  consists  of  a  relatively 
large  number  of  tests  on  new  reentry  vehicles, 
guidance  systems,  and  our  antiballistlc  sys- 
tems now  under  development.  As  a  result, 
the  actual  detailed  test  program  has  devel- 
oped Into  a  fast  moving  and  changing  pro- 
gram because  of  numerous  scientific  discov- 
eries and  propoeals  for  new  testing  tech- 
niques that  are  being  developed." 

The  debate  over  the  ABM  Is  well  summar- 
ized in  its  political-technical  context  In  a 
report  prepared  for  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
(D-Mass.(  by  a  group  of  eminent  scientists, 
academicians,  and  public  figures  including  a 
Nobel  Prize  winner,  two  former  presidential 
science  advisors,  and  high  officials  in  the 
last  Democratic  administration.  Their  report 
asserts  that  the  ABM  system  is  not  techni- 
cally capable  of  performing  the  missions  as- 
signed to  it,  not  needed,  and  would  probably 
accelerate  the  arms  race  rather  than  increase 
the  national  security  as  Intended. 

The  Johnson  administrations  ABM,  the 
Sentinel  System,  was  aimed  at  defending  the 
nation's  cities  against  a  possible  light  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  (ICBM)  attack 
from  Communist  China,  with  the  possibility 
of  using  the  system  to  defend  our  own  ICBM's 
from  a  Soviet  attack  If  the  need  ever  arose. 
The  Nixon  administrations  ABM.  based  upton 
new  intelligence  information  according  to 
the  Administration,  would  protect  our  land- 
based  retaliatory  forces  against  an  attack  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  According  to  the  report 
submitted  to  Kennedy.  "Safeguard  Is  un- 
likely to  perform  according  to  sF>eciacatlons 
In  the  event  of  nuclear  attack."  The  report 
indicates  that  each  of  the  system's  compo- 
nents Is  at  the  extreme  of  sophistication,  and 
together  require  extraordinary  coordination 
during  the  short  twenty-minute  time-period 
from  when  the  incoming  missile  Ls  spotted 
until  it  must  be  destroyed.  This  coordina- 
tion involves  the  manipulation  of  missiles, 
radare,  and  computers  to  achieve  intercep- 
tion and  destruction  of  the  enemy  warhead. 
According  to  the  report,  the  computer  Itself 
would  be  the  largest  and  most  complex  ever 
built,  and  many  computer  engineers  now  in- 
volved with  development  of  the  system  ques- 
tion that  such  a  computer  can  be  built. 

Problems  with  the  ABM's  radars  are  also 
mentioned  in  the  repwrt  to  Kennedy.  One  of 
the  problems  here  Is  the  reliability  of  the 
radar  system  in  a  "nuclear  environment." 
That  Is.  what  will  be  the  effects  of  nuclear 


exploelona  on  the  radars  involved  In  the  sys- 
tem? The  difficulty  in  answering  this  ques- 
tion is  that  only  atznospheric  testing  would 
reveal  the  answer,  and  under  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  this  is  prohibited. 

The  report  also  brings  out  the  argument 
that  past  experience  with  both  simple  and 
complex  military  systems,  even  after  exten- 
sive testing  and  correction,  has  been  discour- 
aging. Examples  given  in  the  report  range 
from  five  demonstration  firings  of  ICBM's  for 
Congressmen  that  have  failed  to  difficulties 
with  the  M-16  rifle.  Among  the  more  com- 
plex systems  that  were  mentioned  and  have 
failed  to  perform  up  to  standards  are  the 
SAGE  air  defense  system,  and  the  Ballistic 
Missile  Early  Warning  System,  which  at  one 
time  identified  the  moon  as  a  group  of  in- 
coming warheads. 

The  report  also  mentions  other  factors 
which  might  further  decrease  the  reliability 
of  the  ABM  system,  such  as  various  decoys, 
electronic  Jamming,  and  other  devices  which 
might  be  employed  by  an  enemy  during  an 
attack.  The  fact  that  the  system  Itself  is 
vulnerable  to  the  effects  of  the  warheads  of 
Its  own  defending  missiles,  as  well  as  to 
enemy  weapons.  Indicates  considerable  un- 
certainty about  its  actual  operation  during 
an  enemy  attack. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  argument,  the 
Pentagon,  in  disagreeing  with  the  report, 
believes  that  the  report  to  Kennedy  greatly 
overstates  the  technical  problems  of  the 
system.  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird 
has  said  that  the  MIRV  capability  (see  be- 
low) of  the  Ekjviet  Union  makes  the  system 
necessary,  and  has  indicated  that  present 
U.3.  delivery  systems  such  as  the  Polaris  sub- 
marine may  be  vulnerable  to  Soviet  attack 
in  the  near  future.  There  Is  thus  a  possibility 
that  the  U  S.S.R.  could  develop  the  ability 
to  launch  a  successful  first  strike  against 
the  U.S.  No  evidence,  beyond  the  existence  of 
the  Russian  SS-9  missile,  which  has  been 
known  for  several  years,  was  presented  to 
support  this  contention,  however.  Other  De- 
fense Department  spokesmen  argue  that  the 
ABM  system  doesn't  have  to  work  perfectly 
to  increase  our  nuclear  defense  since  the 
mere  threat  of  being  able  to  destroy  a  portion 
of  the  Incoming  enemy  warheads  would  pre- 
vent an  enemy  from  feeling  he  could  destroy 
our  ability  to  retaliate. 

The  Department  of  Defense  also  maintains 
that  the  degree  of  sophistication  Involved  in 
the  ABM  is  not  beyond  our  capabilities,  and 
adds  that  the  Soviet  Union  now  has  an  anti- 
ballistic  naissile  system  deployed  around  Mos- 
cow. Congressman  Chet  Holifleld,  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  ABM  and  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  stated 
at  the  1969  Plowshare  Symposium  in  Las 
Vegas  that  the  system  doesn't  have  to  work 
since  neither  the  Russians  nor  we  will  know 
whether  it  will  work  or  not  and  by  that  alone 
It  will  be  a  deterrent. 

We  can  only  speculate  on  other  types  of 
weapons  tests.  New  warheads  for  the  sub- 
marine-based Polaris  missiles  and  land-based 
Mtnuteman  are  under  development,  which 
would  Include  the  Multiple  Indeperidently- 
targeted  Reentry  Vehicles  (MIRV).  These 
would  allow  several  weapons  to  be  mounted 
on  a  single  missile,  which  at  some  point  in 
its  Sight  would  dispatch  the  separate  war- 
lieads  to  different  targets.  MIRV  would  have 
the  advantage  of  increasing  the  number  of 
targets  threatened  by  our  missiles  without 
requiring  the  expense  of  an  enlarged  missile 
force.  It  would  also  make  the  task  of  defense 
against  our  missiles  more  difficult.  Recent 
Defense  Department  statements  have  re- 
vealed that  the  Russians  are  developing  a 
similar  system. 

The  warheads  for  MIRV.  unlike  present 
warheads,  would  consist  of  a  cluster  of  rela- 
tively small  explosives,  each  in  the  klloton 
range.  Presumably  they  would  be  fission 
bombs,  rather  than  the  fission-fusion  ex- 
plosives of  larger  warheads. 
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Although  present  plans  apparently  cal)  ror 
smaller,  rather  than  larger,  nuclear  explo- 
sives for  our  Intercontinental  missiles,  de- 
velopment of  larger  explosives  may  also  be 
underway  for  incorporation  Into  other 
weapons  systems  or  to  prepare  for  the  eventa- 
allty  of  a  change  in  our  missile  strategy  One 
advanced  missile  system.  W8-120-A,  m. 
tended  to  supercede  the  Mlnuteman,  woi-.id 
be  able  to  send  a  7,(X)0-lb.  warhead  a  dii- 
tance  of  6500  miles.  The  Air  Force  has  begun 
to  enlarge  some  of  its  Mlnuteman  silos  -o 
accommodate  the  new  missile,  which  accord- 
ing to  Ariation  Week  had  been  planned  :>t 
operation  in  1976.  According  to  the  same 
source,  however,  the  Nlxon  Administration 
has  decided  to  defer  operational  develop- 
ment  of  the  new  missile  system  for  at  least 
another  year.  Its  cost  will  be  "hundreds  )f 
millions  of  dollars."  Warheads  for  subson.o 
cruise  missiles  and  other  systems  are  also 
being  developed. 

Finally,  some  underground  tests  (Project 
Vela-Uniform)  are  conducted  to  study  test- 
detoction  techniques.  These  have  been  quite 
small. 

In  short,  the  military  testing  program  may 
be  exi>ected  to  Involve  a  large  number  f 
tests  of  a  variety  of  sizes,  from  kllotons  -.o 
several  megatons,  including  both  fission  and 
fusion  explosives.  As  far  as  is  known.  ■,:: 
these  tests  would  be  deeply  burled. 

PROJECr    PLOWSHARE 

Both  nuclear  and  chemical  explosions  ha\e 
been  used  in  Project  Plowshare,  the  AEC  s 
program  to  develop  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
explosives.  The  applications  the  AEC  hopes 
to  develop  include  mining  activities  and  nu- 
clear excavation  projects.  Tests  in  the  first 
category  are  generally  deeply  buried,  where- 
as excavation  tests  are  necessarily  close  -o 
the  surface  and  release  substantial  quanu- 
ties  of  radiation. 

Deeply  Buried  Tests.  It  has  long  been  a 
practice  to  stimulate  oil  or  natural  gas  we. is 
of  low  productivity  by  detonating  explosives 
in  the  oil-  or  gas-bearing  strata.  The  tech- 
nique has  had  varied  degrees  of  success  bir.  :s 
now  being  proposed  on  a  much  larger  scale 
wtlh  the  use  of  nuclear  explosives.  The  in- 
tention is  to  fracture  large  volumes  of  ro:^lc, 
hopefully  freeing  the  trapped  gas  or  il. 
Present  proposals  are  limited  to  natural  gas 
production. 

The  first  test  of  this  technique  was  Project 
Gasbuggy.  a  26- klloton  explosion  4.240  ice: 
below  the  surface  in  the  San  Juan  Basin  .n 
northwestern  New  Mexico,  Decsmt>er  10.  1&G7 
This  Is  an  area  of  low-grade  gas  t)earlng  fcr- 
maUons.  In  which  producing  gas  wells  ha\e 
operated  for  the  past  ten  years  or  iwele 
years.  About  one  month  after  the  test,  a  hole 
was  drilled  to  the  underground  cavity  wh:ch 
had  been  created,  and  natural  gas  samples 
were  taken.  In  the  nearly  one  and  one-half 
years  since  the  test,  about  200  million  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas  have  been  withdrawn.  T!:;3 
is  burned,  or  flared,  in  the  atmosphere,  as  :'. 
was  not  intended  for  conunercial  production 
and  contains  too  much  radioactivity  for  com- 
mercial sale  in  any  case.  The  amount  of  gas 
produced  is  not  spectacular.  According  -o 
Pred  Holzer  of  Lawrence  Laboratory,  report- 
ing at  the  Plowshare  Symposium  in  Lai 
Vegas  April  8,  1969.  three  of  the  eight  con- 
vemtlonal  wells  closest  to  Gasbuggy  liad  pro- 
duced more  gas  than  Gasbuggy  has  up  to  ti.;s 
time. 

During  the  first  six  months  after  the  test. 
Holzer  reported,  the  concentration  of  carbon 
dioxide  In  the  gas  was  very  high,  dropping 
only  to  about  35  percent  of  the  total.  The 
reason  for  the  high  carbon  dioxide  concen- 
trations Is  not  known,  but  It  makes  for  lo-s-- 
quallty  gas. 

Perhaps  a  more  serious  problem  is  radio- 
activity in  the  gas  produced  which  varies 
somewhat  according  to  the  rate  of  flow,  and 
which  consists  largely  or  tritium,  the  radio- 
active Isotope  of  hydrogen,  and  the  noble  eas 
Isotope  krypton-86.  Tritium  is  a  particularly 
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difficult  problem  because  it  is  incorporated 
into  the  molecules  of  the  natural  gas  (meth- 
ane) itself  and  is  thus  impossible  to  ex- 
tract by  ordinary  means.  Holzer  reports  that 
the  "total  concentration  of  tritium  gas  [is] 
about  18  to  20  mlcrocurles  per  cubic  foot, 
[and]  krypton-86  concentration  is  approxi- 
mately 3  mlcrocurles  per  cubic  foot  .  the 
tritium  concentration  is  less  than  expected 
by  perhaps  a  factor  of  20  .  .  ."  About  three- 
quarters  of  the  tritium  is  produced  directly 
by  the  explosion,  smd  one-quarter  by  action 
of  neutrons  on  lithium  In  the  soil.  This  latter 
portion  could  conceivably  t>e  reduced  by  sur- 
rounding the  explosive  with  boric  acid,  or  by 
lining  the  canister  itself  with  a  neutron  ab- 
.sorWng  material. 

Tritium  Ls  produced  by  the  fusion  reaction 
In  H-bombs,  but  only  in  very  small  amounts 
in  fission  bombs.  Another  possible  way  of  re- 
ducing the  tritium  problem  would  be  to  use 
pure  fission  explosives,  but  of  course  this 
would  greatly  Increase  the  other  radioactive 
rontamlnants.  particularly  krypton-85.  It 
13.  therefore,  difficult  to  see  how  the  overall 
level  of  radioactivity  could  be  reduced  by  very 
much.  Although  there  are  no  standards  for 
radioactivity  In  natural  gas  at  present,  Holzer 
concludes  that  "It  is  pretty  clear  .  .  that 
•hese  concentrations,  especially  the  tritium, 
need  to  be  reduced."  He  proposes  that  "one 
•■■.•ay  to  accomplish  this  might  be  to  rapidly 
flare  one  or  more  of  the  Initial  chimney 
volumes  of  gas."  (The  "chimney"  referred  to 
is  the  area  of  broken  rock  surrounding  the 
point  of  explosion  which  is  roughly  a  vertical 
cylinder.)  Since  more  than  ten  chimney- 
volumes  have  been  removed  from  the  Gas- 
buggy well  so  far  without  reducing  radiation 
•0  acceptable  levels.  It  is  difficult  to  see  the 
promise  In  this  technique. 

The  next  test  in  this  series  will  be  ProJ- 
•ct  RuUson,  a  40-klloton  exploeion,  8.400  feet 
below  ground  at  a  site  near  Rifle.  Colorado. 
The  test  was  planned  for  May  22.  but  has 
now  been  postponed  until  sometime  this 
fall,  probably  in  September.  Although  the 
■fflclal  AEC  statement  regarding  the  post- 
ponement attributed  it  to  inability  to  com- 
plete "necessary  preparations"  in  time  (press 
release  May  7) .  a  fuller  account  appeared  in 
Suclear  Industry,  publication  of  the  nuclear 
industry's  trade  organization,  the  Atomic 
Industrial  Forum  According  to  the  maga- 
zine, the  delay  was  instituted  because: 
".  .  .  unusually  heavy  snows  during  the 
past  winter  had  increased  the  possibility  of 
land  and  rock  slides  if  the  shot  took  place 
n  late  May,  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
•  Ion's  Harvey  Oap  Dam  some  30  miles  from 
"he  site  might  be  seriously  affected  and  that 
"he  approaching  summer  tourist  season 
posed  added  safety  problem." 

RuUson  is  t)eing  conducted  Jolntiv  by  the 
.\EC,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Austral  Oil 
Company  of  Houston,  and  CER  Geonuclear 
jf   Las   Vegas,   acting  as  program  manager. 

If  Rullson  is  successful,  the  oil  company 
hopes  to  follow  it  up  with  a  series  of  100- 
l-;iloton  shots,  perhaps  two  per  year  for  ten 
years  or  more. 

Dragon  Trail,  a  20-kiloton  test  for  western 
Colorado,  is  also  being  planned,  although 
no  date  for  it  has  been  set  as  yet. 

Another  use  for  the  cavity  produced  by 
in  underground  nuclear  explosion  could  t)e 
for  the  storage  of  natural  gas.  In  many  areas 
f  the  country,  where  the  geology  is  suitable, 
^as  companies  store  large  volumes  of  gas 
m  underground  C4»vems  or  porous  forma- 
tions. This  allows  them  to  take  advantage 
■f  cheaper  rates  from  distributing  companies 
during  the  times  of  low  demand  and  reduces 
'heir  need  for  imptorted  gas  at  times  of  peak 
load,  when  it  may  be  scarce  and  expensive. 
N'uclear  explosions  could  create  storage  cavi- 
ties where  they  do  not  naturally  occur. 

A  feasibility  study  for  such  a  project  was 
done  by  the  Columbia  Gas  System  of  New 
York  with  the  AEC  and  the  Department  of 
Interior,    and    a   formal    proposal    was   sub- 


mitted by  the  gas  company  to  the  AEC  Au- 
gust 28.  1967.  The  proF>oeaI  is  lor  Project 
Ketch,  which  originally  called  for  detona- 
tion of  a  24-klloton  explosive  3,000  feet  deep 
near  Renovo.  Pennsylvania.  Like  many  Plow- 
share propoeals.  this  was  greeted  with  a  storm 
of  protest  from  local  residents,  and  has  now 
been  jxwtponed  indefinitely.  Rep)orts  In  the 
trade  press  indicate  that  a  site  In  another 
state  Is  being  sought. 

Oil  shale  mining  is  another  activity  re- 
quiring deeply  buried  tests.  Project  Bronco 
is  a  proposal  to  test  the  visefulness  of  nu- 
clear explosives  in  freeing  oil  from  oil  shale. 
On  October  25,  1967,  CER  Geonuclear,  on 
behalf  of  eighteen  oil  companies,  proposed  to 
conduct  the  experiment  with  the  AEC  and 
Department  of  Interior  The  proposal  is  for 
a  50-kiloton  nuclear  explosion  at  a  depth 
of  3,350  feet  in  the  Piceance  Creek  Basin  of 
Colorado. 

In  oil  shale  formations,  the  rock  holds  a 
hydrocarbon  called  kerogen.  which  when 
heated  gives  up  liquids  and  gases  resembling 
Iietroleum,  and  leaving  a  solid  carbon  residue 
behind.  Billions  of  barrels  of  oil  are  trapped 
in  oil-shale  formations  already  identified, 
and  there  are  several  research  efforts  under- 
way to  develop  way.s  of  freeing  the  oil  from 
the  shale  on  a  commercial  scale.  The  proposal 
to  use  nuclear  explosives  is  as  follows:  an 
underground  explosion  woulrJ  create  a  large 
volume  of  crushed  and  fractured  oil  shale 
underground.  Holes  would  be  drilled  to  the 
fracture  zone,  and  the  shale  at  the  top 
ignited.  The  fire  would  be  fed  by  air  pumped 
In  from  the  surface.  As  It  burned,  it  would 
heat  the  shale  below  it.  freeing  oil  and  gas 
which  would  be  pumped  to  the  surface.  The 
burning  front  would  advance  slowly  down- 
ward, feeding  on  the  solid  residue  left  be- 
hind in  the  heated  shale. 

A  report  in  Nucleonics  Week,  May  15.  1969. 
indicates  that  the  Colorado  location  for  this 
test  program,  which  would  take  at  least  five 
years  according  to  the  proposal,  is  now  of  less 
interest  than  a  site  in  Utah.  No  new  plans 
have  been  announced,  however. 

A  similar  technique  could  be  used  to  mine 
low-grade  copp)er  ores.  After  a  deep  under- 
ground explosion,  an  acid  solution  would  be 
pumped  Into  the  zone  of  fractured  ore.  The 
solvent  would  leach  through  the  broken  ore, 
picking  up  copper,  and  could  be  recollected 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fracture  zone  and 
pumped  to  the  surface,  where  the  copper 
would  be  reclaimed.  The  first  test  of  this 
concept  will  be  Project  Sloop,  which  will  be 
conducted  by  the  Kennecott  Copper  Com- 
pany with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  AEC. 
It  will  be  a  26-kiloton  explosion  1,200  feet 
underground  near  Safford,  Arizona.  No  date 
has  been  set  for  the  test. 

NTTCI.EAR     EXCAVATION    PROJECTS 

Since  1962,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion have  worked  together  on  the  Plowshare 
program  to  develop  the  basic  technology  nec- 
essary to  use  nuclear  explosions  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  construction  of  large-scale  civil 
engineering  projects.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  conducted  tests  with  conventional  explo- 
sives (one  now  planned  is  the  excavation  of 
a  small  harbor  In  Hawaii).  As  a  result  of 
their  efforts,  as  well  as  the  independent  ef- 
forts of  the  AEC,  several  applications  have 
been  proposed  for  nuclear  explosives.  This 
wide  range  of  applications  includes  "the  con- 
struction of  such  water  resources  projects  as 
navigable  waterways,  dams,  harbors,  storage 
reservoirs,  or  spillways.  In  addition,  nuclear- 
excavation  cuts  could  be  incorporated  in 
highway  and  railroad  construction  to  provide 
rights-of-way  through  motmtalnous  or  pre- 
cipitous terrain.  A  rather  basic  application 
of  nuclear  construction  techniques  would  in- 
volve the  detonation  of  a  nuclear  explosive 
at  a  relatively  deep  depth  of  burst  to  produce 
aggregate  for  use  in  the  construction  of 
dams,  breakwater  and  other  roclEfill  struc- 


tures." (Bernard  C.  Highs.  The  Corps  of 
Enffineera  Nuclear  Explosives  Studies  for 
CiiHl  Constructions,  Army  Engineer  Nuclear 
Craterlng  Group,  Uvermore,  California.  Octo- 
ber. 1968.) 

The  major  proposal  in  this  program  is  the 
construction  of  sea-level  Panama  Canal  Most 
of  the  excavation  tests  now  planned  are  in 
pursuit  of  this  goal,  which  was  described  in 
deUll  in  the  April.  1969  issue  of  Environment. 
Tests  ranging  up  to  one  megaton  are  now 
planned  despite  serious  questions  as  to  the 
economics,  safety,  and  feasibility  of  such  a 
project. 

TEST  SITES  AND  °LANNED  TESTS 

At  the  present  time,  the  Nevada  Test  Site 
near  Las  Vegas,  and  the  Amchitka  Test  Site 
in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  are  the  major  sites 
for  planned  underground  nuclear  explosions. 
Another  site  is  being  prepared  In  Hot  Creek 
Valley,  which  lies  175  miles  nor  of  Las  Vegas. 
Nevada,  and  200  miles  south  of  Reno,  Nevada 
One  test  has  already  been  conducted  at  this 
site  (Faultless.  January  19,  1968  i,  which  re- 
sulted In  extensive  movement  along  fault 
lines  in  the  urea.  At  least  one  additional  bomb 
emplacement  hole  is  now  being  drilled  at  this 
site,  according  to  Mr.  Thomas  MacCaulty, 
F»ublic  Information  Officer  for  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission. 

The  Nevada  Test  Site  has  been  the  most  ex- 
tensively used  location  for  underground  test- 
ing to  date.  This  test  site  is  located  In  Nye 
Ckiunty.  Nevada,  about  65  miles  from  Las 
Vegas.  The  main  entrance  to  the  site  is  at 
Mercury,  which  contains  the  base  camp  with 
offices,  laboratories,  living  quarters,  ware- 
houses, and  recreational  facilities  for  the 
workers  who  live  on  the  test  site. 

To  the  north  of  Mercury  are  the  French- 
man and  Yucca  Fat  areas  where  most  of  our 
atmospheric  testing  was  carried  out  before 
the  signing  of  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  These  areas  are  now  being  used  for 
underground  testing  The  main  control  point 
is  located  midway  between  the  Tucca  and 
Frenchman  Flat  areas. 

According  to  the  AEC.  tests  which  are 
too  complicated  for  testing  In  vertical  holes 
are  tested  In  tunnels  mined  into  the  side 
of  Rainier  Mesa  Pahute  Mesa  is  used  for  tests 
of  one  megaton  and  at)ove  because  such  tests 
are  not  feasible  in  Yucca  and  Frenchman 
Flats.  A  Nuclear  Rocket  Development  Station 
is  set  aside  for  testing  nuclear  engines  on  the 
southern  end  of  Jackass  Flats  The  Nevada 
Test  Site  proper  is  used  for  testing  Ijoth  Plow- 
share and  weapons  devices  of  a  low  iless  than 
20-kt)  to  low-intermediate  (20-kt  to  200-kt) 
to  low-intermediate  1 20-kt  to  200-kt)  yield. 
Surface  craterlng  tests  of  up  to  one  metagon 
have  been  proposed,  but  it  is  not  clear 
whether  these  would  be  held  at  the  Nevada 
Test  Site. 

Public  announcements  concerning  the  test 
holes  contracted  for  on  the  Pahute  Mesa  por- 
tion of  the  Nevada  Test  Site  by  the  AEC  reveal 
that  holes  of  5.250  ft  .  6.000  ft.,  and  6.250  ft. 
depth  are  Intended  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site. 
and  a  hole  of  6.600  ft  has  been  contracted  for 
at  Hot  Creek  Valley.  The  shallowest  of  these 
could  accommodate  a  test  of  more  than  three 
megatons,  and  the  deepest,  over  six  megatons 
The  actual  tests  will  not  necessarily  be  this 
large,  as  an  extra  njargln  cf  safety  may  be 
employed,  and  part  of  the  hole  may  be  used 
to  accommodate  Instrumentation. 

The  Amchitka  Island  Test  Site  is  l(X;ated 
toward  the  outer  end  of  the  Aleutian  Island 
chain  which  divides  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
Bering  Sea.  The  island  Itself  Is  about  forty 
miles  long  and  four  miles  wide,  with  rolling 
terrain  covering  nearly  its  entire  length. 
Amchitka  Island  has  been  a  national  wild- 
life refuge  since  1913.  and  was  an  Air  Force 
base  during  the  Second  World  War.  The 
Aleutian  Islands  are  the  home  of  the  sea 
otter.  Steller's  sea  lion,  bald  eagle,  gray 
crowned   rosey  finches,  and  the   little  Aleu- 
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tlan  Canadian  gooee  which  Is  nearly  extinct, 
as  well  &a  many  other  wild  creatures.  Plant 
life  on  the  Islands  varies  from  brilliant  wild- 
flowers  to  sea  grasses. 

Amchltka  Island  itself  lies  in  the  same 
latitude  as  London,  and  Is  a  member  of  the 
group  called  the  Rat  Islands 

The  tests  at  Amchltka,  primarily  weapons 
testa,  are  expected  to  be  at  least  as  large  as 
those  conducted  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site.  The 
hole  presenUy  being  drilled  will  be  6.200  feet 
deep,  which  could  accommodate  a  blast  as 
large  as  five  and  one-half  megatons.  (George 
Laycock,  "The  Beautiful.  Sad  Pace  of  Am- 
chltka." Audubon,  Nov. -Dec  .   1968  ) 

The  Aleutian  Islands.  Including  Amchltka. 
are  In  an  active  earthquake  region.  Among 
the  many  sizeable  earthquakes  that  have 
occurred  In  the  area  near  Amchltka  were  the 
1965  Alaska  Earthquake,  and  the  May  15. 
1969  earthquake  whlcii  had  an  epicenter  a 
few  miles  from  Amchltka  Island.  The  latter 
registered  at  about  6  7  on  the  Rlchter  Scale 
and  was  felt  as  far  east  as  the  Island  of  Adac. 
The  epicenter  lor  this  quake  Is  given  by  the 
U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survev  as  Rat  Is- 
land, twelve  miles  from  Amchltka  Island. 
The  area  has  also  been  known  to  produce 
seismic  sea  waves  i  tsunami ) 

Besides  the  Nevada  Test  Site  near  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada,  the  Hot  Creek  Valley  Test 
Site  \n  central  Nevada,  and  the  Amchltka 
Test  Srte.  there  are  other  possible  sites  being 
studied  for  underground  testing.  One  of 
these  is  in  Butte  County.  South  Dakota,  and 
the  other  is  in  Carter  County.  Montana. 
These  sites  would  be  used  primarily  for  the 
development  of  Plowshare  technology,  ac- 
cording to  Prank  Ingram,  a  public  informa- 
tion officer  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. At  this  time,  little  sub-.surface  explora- 
tion has  been  done  In  these  areas  to  deter- 
mine their  suitability  as  test  sites. 

SAFETY 

Radiation  hazards.  Most  of  the  nuclear- 
ground  are  made  up  of  two  components,  a 
trigger  of  uranium  or  plutonlum  (an  "A- 
bomb"  or  fission  bomb),  and  a  thermonu- 
clear portion  (an  "H-bomb"  or  fusion 
bomb).  The  explosion  of  the  trigger  cre- 
ates a  very  wide  variety  of  radioactive  ma- 
terials, the  unstable  fragments  of  the  split 
atoms  of  uranium  or  plutonlum.  The  ther- 
monuclear portion  only  produces  one  Im- 
portant radioactive  material  directly— tri- 
tium, the  radioactive  Isotope  of  hydrogen 

Both  portions  of  the  explosive  also  pro- 
duce large  numbers  of  neutrons  which  ab- 
sorbed by  stu-rounding  materials,  mav  make 
them  radloacUve.  Ten  times  as  many  neu- 
trons are  produced  by  fusion  as  by  fission 
The  materials  of  which  the  bomb  casing  and 
machinery  are  made  become  radioactive  as 
a  result  of  the  explosion,  and  the  intense 
neutron  bombardment  may  also  create  radio- 
activity in  the  surrounding  medium.  In  an 
above-ground  explosion,  the  radioactive  Iso- 
tope or  carbon,  carbon  14.  is  produced  In 
large  quantities  by  neutrons  striking  nitro- 
gen atoms  in  the  air.  In  an  underground 
explosion,  a  wider  varietv  of  radioactive  ma- 
terials may  be  produced,  depending  on  the 
composition  of  the  rock  and  water  near  the 
test  For  most  tests,  tritium  Is  produced  by 
the  action  of  neutrons  on  Uthium  in  the 
surrounding  minerals. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  verv  much  about 
the  quantities  of  radioactive  material  which 
are  produced  by  underground  tests,  since 
the  design  of  the  explosives,  and  therefore 
the  proportion  of  fission  to  fusion.  Is  secret 
The  AEC  has  made  it  clear  that  the  design 
of  explosives  i  and  hence  their  production  of 
radioactive  materials  i  will  be  kept  secret 
even  when  these  explosives  are  prodded  for 
private  commercial  use,  (Written  testimony 
of  AEC  submitted  to  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  May  8,  1969. ) 

Prom  a  safety  standpoint,  there  are  four 
general  areas  of  concern  regarding  radio- 
activity:   One.    radioactivity    from    deeply- 


buried  tests  may  be  released  to  the  air 
accidentally.  Two.  nuclear  excavation  tests 
release  substantial  quantities  of  radloac- 
t'vlty  to  the  air  and  to  surface  water.  Three 
radiation  may  find  its  way  Into  underground 
water  which  Is  later  used  for  drinking  or 
irrigation.  Pour,  commercial  applications  of 
nuclear  explosives  for  natural  gas  stimula- 
tion, copper  nUnlng.  and  other  uses,  will 
result  in  some  radloactivltv  In  consumer 
products. 

Accidental  Releases  of  Radiation.  Even 
deeply-burled  nuclear  explosions  occasionally 
release  radiation  to  the  outside  air.  This 
sometimes  happens  when  the  explosion  forces 
some  of  the  radioactive  gases  up  through  the 
hole  used  to  place  the  explosive.  This  leakage 
may  be  along  channels  left  for  cables  used 
to  detonate  the  explosive  or  to  momtor  its 
effacts,  or  the  materials  used  to  fill  the  hole 
may  simply  be  blown  out.  In  order  to  prevent 
this  happening,  the  emplacement  hole  Is 
filled  With  earth,  sand,  gravel  or  cement,  but 
despite  these  precautions,  there  have  been 
instances  of  leakage  of  radiation  from  the 
emplacement  hole. 

Another  way  In  which  radiation  mav  escape 
Is  more  difficult  to  control.  Radioactive  gases 
may  sometimes  find  their  way  to  the  surface 
through  natural  cracks  and  fissures  in  the 
rock,  or  through  fractures  created  by  the 
explosion,  or  through  a  combination  of'both. 
Such  leakage  immediately  follows  the  ex- 
plosion, while  the  gases  are  being  forced 
outward,  or  may  occur  later,  when  the  rock 
and  earth  above  the  cavity  left  by  the  ex- 
plosion fall  into  the  cavity,  leaving  an  up- 
ward channel  for  gases. 
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Noti  The  magnitude  of  an  earthquake  measures  the  energy  of 
Its  seismic  waves.  For  convenience,  a  logarithmic  scale  is 
used;  t^al  is.  magnitude  4  is  10  times  the  energy  of  magnitude  3 
magnitude  5  is  10  times  the  energy  of  magnitude  4  and  so  on' 
It  an  ordinary  (linear)  scale  were  used  to  measure  magnitudes 
and  1  inch  were  used  to  represent  magnitude  3  on  a  graph 
magnitude  8  would  need  almost  2  miles  of  graph  paper  Under- 
ground explosions  can  be  assigned  magnitudes  just  as  earth- 
quakes. The  magnitude  will  again  give  the  energy  of  the  seismic 
waves  produced  by  the  explosion.  An  underground  nuclear 
explosion  ot  1  kiloton— equal  to  the  detonation  of  1.000  tons  of 
INT— mould  have  a  magnitude  of  slightly  less  than  5  A  1- 
'"egatoli  explosion-equivalent  to  1.000.000  tons  of  TNT  or 
I  000   Hilotons— would    be   slightly    less    than    magnitude    7 

imI^>'*'  '"""  Earthquakes.  US.  Department  of  Commerce. 
1 969. ) 


Lawrence  S.  Germain  and  J.  S.  Kahn  of  the 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  presented  a 
paper  at  the  Plowshare  Syniposlum  con- 
ducted by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service's 
Southwest  Radiation  Laboratory  in  Las  Vegas 
in  April.  1969.  in  which  they  summarized 
previous  experience  with  underground  test- 
ing. A  table  of  underground  tests,  showing 
those  which  have  vented  or  released  radia- 
tion accidentally  since  1961,  was  part  of  the 
paper.  It  showed  that  out  of  190  tests  since 
1961.  ten  have  leaked  radiation.  All  of  the 
tests  which  leaked  were  under  200  kllotons, 
Since  the  paper  was  presented,  there  has 
been  one  additional  venting  on  April  30  1969 
when  radiation  from  a  low-intermediate 
yield  test  (20-200  kllotons)  escaped  along  a 
cable  "between  the  wire  and  the  insulation  •• 
according  to  the  account  in  the  Los  Angeles 
rimes.  May  1.  " 

This  brings  the  total  number  of  announced 
ventings  to  eleven.  Of  these,  according  to 
Germain  and  Kahn.  three  "vented  through 
ground  fissures  within  the  first  minute  after 
Shot  time.  ...  in  general,  the  others  did  not 
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leak  radioactivity  until  after  collapse  [of  thf 
explosion  cavity]."  '        ^ 

Early  In  1968.  the  AEC  informed  CEI  m 
response  to  an  inquiry  isee  Environm'fnt 
April.  1968)  that  there  had  then  been  four- 
teen (not  eleven)  ventings  since  the  Test 
Ban  Treaty  in  1963.  The  lower  number  given 
in  this  paper  Is  probably  due  to  the  author's 
including  only  tests  emplaced  through  ver 
tlcal  holes  (excluding  tests  in  tunnels  m. 
Rainier  Mesa  I . 

The  amount  of  radiation  which  mav  be 
released  by  venting  is,  of  course,  quite  van- 
able.  Germain  and  Kahn  give  the  amount, 
of  radioactivity  released  in  past  ventings  .is 
ranging  from  200  to  one  million  curies  per 
explosion,  estimated  at  twelve  hours  afte- 
the  test.  The  lower  number  probably  wou'd 
not  represent  detectable  radiation  beyond  tlie 
boundaries  of  the  test  site,  but  the  upppr 
number  is  comparable  to  the  radioactivi- 
released  in  an  above-ground  explosion  of  the 
size  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb  (twenty  kilo- 
tons).  The  t«st  which  released  this  larger 
amount  of  radiation  is  not  Identified,  nor  arp 
details  of  the  subsequent  events  given. 

Radiation  released  by  underground  tests 
dltfere  in  a  number  of  wavs  from  that  pro- 
duced by  atmospheric  test's.  To  begin  with 
leakage  from  underground  tests  general! v 
seeps  out  near  ground  level,  whereas  the 
radioactive  gases  produrtd  bv  an  atmosphere 
test  quickly  rise  into  the  stratosphere  Al- 
though atmospheric  tests  produce  world- 
wide fallout.  leakage  from  underground  te«ts 
may  pose  a  more  severe  local  hazard  Moving 
near  ground  level,  the  gases  released  bv  iu 
underground  test  may  reach  people  mo'e 
quickly,  allowing  much  less  dilution  of  the 
radioactive  gases  in  air,  and  allowing  much 
less  time  for  the  radloactivltv  to  decay  Un- 
fortunately, many  of  the  radioactive  materipls 
which  are  of  most  concern  for  their  blologicii 
effects— strontium,  cesium,  iodine,  and  trit- 
ium—may be  released  as  gases. 

Because  of  the  preferential  release  of  gas- 
eous radioactive   materials,   particulariy   io- 
dlne-131,  and  the  relative  speed  with  which 
they  reach  human  populations,  sizable  vent- 
ing from   underground   tests  may   be  of  .is 
much   concern   as   fallout   from   atmo«5phenc 
tests,  Rt  least  for  some  areas  of  the  counfy 
E_    A.  Marten  was  the  first  to  suggest   thVt 
this  may  be  a  problem  which  Is  not  Umlted 
to   immediate   surroundings   of   the   Nevada 
Test  Site.  In  Environment,  December,  1963, 
and  in  Science  magazine,  January  10    1964 
MarteU  suggested  that  "underground  tests  in 
Nevada  were,  in  many  recent  instances    the 
principal  source  of  iodine-131  fallout  in  the 
Umted  States.  '  Careful  analysis  of  air-move- 
ment  patterns   .seemed    to   show   that   high 
levels  of  radioactive  iodine  In  milk  in  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis  and  Wichita  in  May    1962 
could  be  traced  to  vented  undergrounci  tests 
m  Nevada.  Martell  also  cited  reports  of  high 
Iodine    fallout   in    Seattle   and   Des   Moines 
Several  meteorologists  have  disputed  some  oi 
Marten's  findings,  particulariy  in  an  exchange 
of  letters  in  the  Journal  of  Geophysical  rc. 
search.  Pebruary  15.  1964,  Machta  and  others 
found  evidence  that  the  high  fallout  levels 
attributed  by  Martell  to  underground  tests 
were  from  Soviet  atmospheric  explosions  of 
about  the  same   time.   In  deference  to  the 
doubts  Martell  has  raised,  however,  cratertnt: 
tests  are  now  largely  restricted  to  tihe  winter 
when  iodine  deposited  on  grass  is  less  likely 
to  be  consumed  by  dairy  cattle. 

There  Is  no  question,  of  course,  that  vent- 
ings sometimes  produce  higher  fallout  in 
states  bordering  Nevada,  paniculariy  in 
Utah,  but  the  appearance  of  fallout  In  the 
Midwest  and  Southeast  considerably  adds  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem. 

Since  the  Test  Ban  Treaty,  fallout  from 
underground  tests  has  not,  in  any  part  of 
the  country,  reached  the  levels  attributed  to 
atmospheric  testing,  but  as  the  size  of  under- 
ground tests  increases,  this  may  not  always 
remain  the  case.  There  have  been  eleven  (or 
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fifteen)  cases  of  venting  of  burled  tests  that 
hrive  been  announced,  out  of  roughly  two 
hundred  such  tests.  One  should  assume  that 
there  will  be  further  ventings.  Since  the  size 
of  underground  tests  is  increasing  very  rap- 
idly into  the  range  of  megatons,  future  vent- 
ings may  be  a  matter  of  considerable  con- 
cern. Peaceful  nuclear  excavation  tests  can 
be  expected  to  produce  local  and  long-range 
fallout  in  any  case. 

.\s  indicated  elsewhere  In  this  report,  the 
AEC  is  apparently  preparing  for  tests  of  sev- 
eral megatons,  both  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site 
and  at  Amchltka  Island.  The  suitability  of 
the  Nevada  Test  Site  for  such  experiments 
has  been  a  matter  of  considerable  contro- 
versy A  study  of  safety  problems  associated 
with  underground  tests"  in  Nevada  printed  by 
the  AEC  In  December,  1968,  but  never  re- 
leased to  the  public,  recommends  that  tests 
Of  more  than  one  megaton  should  not  be 
conducted  in  the  Nevada  Test  Site  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  ruling  out  releases  of  radia- 
tion through  fissures.  The  AEX:  released  a  re- 
vision of  this  report  in  April  of  this  year,  in 
which  the  passage  containing  this  stricture 
is  altered. 

The  report  finally  released  by  the  AEC  is 
NVO-40  (Revision  No.  1),  Technxcal  Discus- 
sions of  Offsite  Safety  Programs  for  Under- 
ground Nuclear  Detonations,  USAEC  Nevada 
Operations  Office,  April,  1969.  Chapter  Five 
is  "Geologic  Considerations."  by  Prank  W. 
Stead,  Research  Geologist  with  the  US, 
Geological  Sur\ey.  Denver.  Colorado.  Accord- 
ing to  Stead,  "On  behalf  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Geological  Survey  to  provide  and  to  rec- 
ommend the  types  and  kinds  of  geologic, 
geophysical,  and  hydrologlc  information 
needed  to  evaluate  the  .safety  aspects  of  nu- 
clear explosions."  He  goes  on  to  describe  the 
information  provided  to  the  AEC  regarding 
the  Nevada  Test  Site.  The  portion  of  this  re- 
port which  Is  relevant  here  is  that  which  de- 
scribes the  new  northwest  extension  of  the 
Test  Site,  an  area  which  includes  Pahute 
Mesa,  in  which  the  largest  underground  tests 
have  been  conducted,  and  where  drill  holes 
lor  still  larger  tests  are  being  prepared.  The 
largest  test  conducted  in  this  area  so  far  was 
about  one  megaton,  at  a  depth  of  4600  feet. 
Holes  have  been  drilled  to  a  depth  of  6.500 
feet   in  prepartion   for   future  tests. 

The  portion  of  Stead's  report  which  de- 
scribes this  area  appears  on  page  52  of  the 
revised  NVO-40  released  in  April.  The  Nevada 
Operations  Office  has  provided  us  with  a 
copy  of  the  corresponding  page  in  the  origi- 
nal report.  This  is  a  printed  page,  numbered 
17.  and  a  t>-ped  lieadlng  identifies  it  as  from 
NVO-40.  December.  1968.  With  an  exception 
noted  below,  it  is  identical  to  page  52  of  the 
revised  report.  The  relevant  portion: 

Moving  to  the  northwest  extension  of  the 
Nevada  Test  Site,  a  new  200-square-mile 
rirea.  the  geology  dictates  a  maximum  test 
depth  of  about  4.500  feet.  This  vertical  sec- 
tion as  shown  in  Figure  4.4  illustrates  the 
complexity  of  the  volcanic  rocks  at  depth 
and  the  numerous  faults  that  cut  through 
•he  rocks.  This  interpretation  is  based  on  one 
deep  drill  hole,  in  excess  of  13.000  feet,  and 
on  a  dozen  or  so  5.000-foot  drill  holes.  .  .  . 
I  Emphasis  added.) 

Also,  the  water  table,  as  Indicated  in  this 
general  area.  Is  at  considerable  depth,  between 
1.000  and  1.500  feet  below  the  surface,  with 
a  slight  gradient  to  the  southwest. 

The  underscored  portion  effectively  recom- 
.'nends  against  tests  larger  than  one  megaton, 
•.vhich  would  have  to  be  burled  at  greater 
depths  than  4,500  feet,  if  past  practice  is 
followed.  As  noted  above,  holes  have  already 
been  drilled  to  a  depth  of  6.500  feet  In  this 
area. 

In  the  revision  of  this  repon  which  was 
released  in  April,  the  first  sentence  has  been 
.altered  to  read:  "The  Nevada  Test  Site  has 
been  recently  extended  nonhwest  to  include 
a  200-square-mlle  area  in  which  tests  have 


been  conducted  to  a  depth  of  4,600  feet." 
The  rest  of  the  passage  is  unchanged.  TT:ie 
original  reading  could  hardly  have  been  un- 
intentional, since  the  evidence  in  the  rest 
of  the  paragraph  clearly  is  adduced  to  sup- 
port the  conclusion  in  the  first  sentence.  In 
the  altered  version,  the  phrase  "This  inter- 
pretation" no  longer  seems  to  refer  to 
annhlng. 

This  change  in  the  wording  of  the  original 
document  printed  by  the  aec  Indicates,  at 
best,  a  certain  indecision  as  to  the  safety  of 
tests  larger  than  one  megaton  at  the  Nevada 
Test  Site. 

The  situation  is  clearly  a  difficult  one.  for 
the  only  other  site  prepared  for  multimega- 
ton  tests  (With  the  exception  of  the  single 
hole  at  Hot  Creek  Valley)  is  on  Amchltka 
Island,  which  would  appear  to  have  equal  or 
more   serious   drawbacks. 

Releases  from  Nuclear  Excavation  Experi- 
ments. A  number  of  tests  designed  to  pro- 
duce surface  craters  have  been  condticted  at 
the  Nevada  Test  Site,  and  some  of  these  early 
tests  were  suggested  by  Martell.  in  the  papers 
cited  earlier,  as  the  source  of  high  fallout 
levels  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
release  of  radiation,  except  that  it  is  more 
substantial  and  Intended,  is  similar  to  that 
in  accidental  releases  from  deeply-burled 
tests,  and  the  same  problems  of  preferential 
releases  of  gaseous  materials  and  low  level 
drifting  of  the  cloud,  are  present.  For  the 
United  States,  and  perhaps  Mexico  and 
Canada,  depending  on  weather  conditions, 
such  tests  are  essentially  of  the  same  Kind 
of  concern  as  were  atmospheric  tests,  and  the 
.same  arguments  regarding  the  size  of  the 
safety  problem  can  be  made  as  were  made 
regarding  atmospheric  tests.  As  excavation 
tests  grow  in  size,  however,  local  fallout 
levels  may  eventually  surpass  atmospheric 
tests  In  degree  of  hazard.  Excavations  in- 
volving one  megaton  and  more  of  explosives 
which  are  planned  may  be  In  this  class. 

Radiation  Contamination  of  Groundwater. 
As  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Stead  in  nvo-40. 
the  larger  underground  tests  will  be  con- 
ducted below  the  level  of  the  water  table  at 
Pahute  Mesa  and  other  tp.=it  locations.  This 
will  mean  some  contamination  of  ground- 
water with  radioactivity.  The  questions  one 
asks  with  regard  to  s^ety  are:  How  much 
contamination  will  there  be?  and.  Will  it 
reach  water  supplies  used   by  people? 

As  to  the  quantity  of  radioactive  material 
produced,  the  problem  remains  that  the  de- 
signs of  explosives  used  are  secret.  However, 
it  is  possible  to  assume  extreme  cases,  such 
as  a  device  which  is  completely  a  fission  ex- 
plosix'e  or  (what  is  not  now  possible)  a  com- 
pletely fusion  explosive.  If  the  rate  of 
groundwater  movement  near  a  test  site  are 
known,  it  is  possible  to  make  rough  calcula- 
tions of  the  contamination  which  would  re- 
sult from  the  explosion  of  such  hypothetical 
devices.  The  actual  test  would  presumably 
lie  somewhere  in  between  the  two  imaginary 
cases. 

Such  calculations  have  been  performed 
and  are  reported  in  NVO-40.  Revision  1.  in 
Chapter  7.  by  Paul  R.  Fenske  of  Palo  Alto 
Laboratories  of  Isotopes.  Inc.  He  reports  that, 
for  a  one-megaton  explosion : 

"I  demonstrated  that  strontium-90  pro- 
duced by  1  megaton  of  Ipurel  fission  would 
not  represent  a  contamination  problem  un- 
der the  worst  believable  conditions.  Tritium 
will  migrate  from  an  explosion  zone.  (Por  a 
pure  fusion  explosive  1  it  will  move  14.5  kilo- 
meters in  145  years  before  decaying  to  below 
MFC"  (maximum  permissible  concentration]. 

These  calculations  are  performed  for  the 
Pahute  Mesa  area  of  the  Nevada  Test  Site. 

Such  calculations  are  done  by  considering 
the  average  rate  of  movement  of  ground- 
water through  the  area.  Underground  water 
generally  percolates  very  slowly  through  rock 
and  earth:  the  rate  of  Pahute  Mesa  is  about 
two  hundred  feet  per  year.  The  earth  through 
which  the  water  passes  is  an  extremely  good 


filter  for  radioactive  materials  produced  by 
an  explosion.  Fenske  calculates  that  water 
leaving  the  explosion  zone  of  a  one-megaton 
fission  test  will  contain  only  two-hundredths 
of  the  maximum  permissible  concentration 
of  strontium,  because  of  the  strong  ad- 
sorption of  the  chemical  onto  earth  particles. 
Cesium  and  other  fission  products  are  ex- 
pected to  behave  similarly. 

Tritium,  the  radioactive  form  of  hydrogen, 
behaves  very  differently.  It  is  produced  by 
the  fusion  porton  of  a  nuclear  explosion  and 
being  chemically  Identical  to  hydrogen, 
quickly  tvecomes  incorporated  into  the  sur- 
rounding groundwater.  Having  become  part 
of  the  water  molecules  themselves,  it  moves 
where  the  wat*r  does  and  is  not  filtered  out 
by  passing  through  earth  Tritium  has  a  half- 
life  of  about  twelve  years,  however,  and  if 
the  water  moves  slowly  enough,  the  tritium 
win  decay  and  disappear  before  reaching 
human  water  supplies. 

So  long  {IS  groundwater  moves  very  slowly 
by  percolating  through  earth  and  rock,  there 
seems  to  be  little  concern  about  radioactive 
contamination.  This  is  not  always  the  case 
The  area  of  the  Nevada  Test  Site  Is  heavily 
marked  by  natural  faults  and  fissures.  The 
tests  which  have  been  conducted  have,  of 
course,  made  their  own  contributions  to  frac- 
turing of  the  rock.  Groundwater  flows  very 
much  faster  along  cracks  and  fissures  than 
through  granular  rock.  TTie  average  velocity 
of  flow  of  water  in  a  fracture  may  range  up 
to  20,000  limes  higher  than  in  rock  of  a  simi- 
lar type,  even  though  the  crack  width  Is  a 
maximum  of  one  millimeter. 

Occasionally,  very  large  tension  fractures 
are  found:  in  fact,  fractures  wide  enough  for 
a  man  to  stand  in  have  been  reported  in  the 
Pahute  Mesa  area  of  the  Nevada  Test  Site.  A 
fracture  of  these  dimensions,  if  continuous, 
can  carry  tremendous  quantities  of  water 
even  at  the  low  head  dlfllerentials  found  in 
nature.  The  water  velocity  In  a  crack  six 
inches  wide  with  a  head  of  0001  foot/foot 
would  be  about  one  foot  per  second,  or  16 
miles  per  day.  .\t  this  velocity,  contaminants 
from  the  Yucca  Plat  test  area,  for  example, 
could  be  transported  from  the  site  in  a  mat- 
ter of  a  few  days;  however,  this  might  not  be 
hazardous  because  such  contaminants  would 
be  highly  diluted  by  the  large  quantity  of 
water.  A  more  serious  condtlon  would  exist 
where  there  were  a  large  number  of  continu- 
ous open  fractures  about  0.05  inch  wide  The 
velocity  through  fractures  of  this  width 
would  be  about  one-tenth  of  a  mile  per  day. 
(Prom  "Transport  of  Radionuclides  by  Water 
Flowing  through  Permeable  Rocks,"  Carroll 
E  Bradberry  and  Associates,  CBA-1229-P6. 
November  28.  1D64.  p.  33)    V 

The  above  passage  is  qii^ted  in  a  memo- 
randum from  John  H  Maicr.  of  Hughes- 
Nevada  Operations,  to  Dr.Voonald  Hornlg. 
then  the  President's  Science  Advisor,  and 
dated  November  7.  1968.  The  memorandum 
was  released  to  the  press  early  this  year  and 
reviews  problems  connected  with  nuclear 
testing  in  Nevada.  In  the  section  dealing  with 
contamination  of  groundwater,  it  asserts  that 
the  wells  which  are  used  by  the  AEC  to 
monitor  contamination  draw  on  water  which 
Is  percolating  normally,  and  no  samples  have 
been  taken  from  water  flowing  along  known 
faults.  It  also  claims  that  no  monitoring  of 
drinking-water  wells  in  Clark  County  is  be- 
ing conducted,  and  that  radiation  monitoring 
of  the  Colorado  River  and  Lake  Mead  is 
inadequate.  The  reply  to  this  memorandum, 
if  any.  has  not  been  made  public.  An  ap- 
parently similar  series  of  questions  from  the 
Hughes  organization  was  later  directed  to 
the  AEC.  which  did  respond,  but  the  details  of 
the  exchange  have  not  been  released. 

Biological  Significance  of  Radiation.  Every 
nuclear  explosion  produces  a  great  variety  of 
radioactive  elements.  Some  of  these  elements 
are  chemically  similar  to  nonradioactive  ele- 
ments which  are  normal  constituents  of 
living  things.  Strontium  89  and  strontium  90. 
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which  are  radioactive  fallout  conatltuenta 
closely  resemble  normal  calcium,  which  Is  an 
important  component  of  all  living  cells  and 
which  m  anlmaa  appears  especially  m  milk 
and  bone.  Radioactive  cesium  137  Is  chem- 
ically similar  to  potassium,  a  common  con- 
stituent of  all  Uvlng  cells.  Radioactive  Iodine 
131  has  the  same  chemical  behavior  as  ordi- 
nary nonradioactive  Iodine,  and  like  the  nor- 
mal element  becomes  concentrated  In  the 
thyroid,  where  It  is  Incorporated  Into  the  io- 
dlne-contalnlng  hormone,  thyroxin,  that  Is 
the  special  product  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

Tritium,  the  radioactive  form  of  hydro- 
gen. Is  produced  directly  by  fusion  explosives 
and  Indirectly  by  the  action  of  neutrons  on 
surrounding  materials.  It  behaves  like  hydro- 
gen and  can  become  a  part  of  all  living 
tissues.  " 

Thus,  the  radioactive  atoms — strontium 
90.  cesium  137,  Iodine  131  and  tritium— 
which  are  produced  by  nuclear  testing  and 
are  chemically  similar  to  important  life  con- 
sUtuents  can  become  integral  parts  of  all 
forms  of  Ufe  and.  once  absorbed,  subject  them 
to  Internal  radiation. 

Calcium  nutrition  is  a  useful  Illustration 
of  the  relauonshlp  between  tiie  normal  and 
fallout  constituents.  Calcium  is  absorbed 
from  the  soil  by  plants,  and  animals  obtain 
-the  caloium  that  they  need  by  feeding  on  the 
planu,. Animals  require  calcium  mainly  for 
the  growth  of  bones  and  teeth;  in  cows  much 
of  the  calcium  appears  In  the  milk.  Human 
beings  obtain  their  required  calcium  by 
drinking  milk  and  by  eating  vegetables  and 
cereals. 

Wherever  calcium  occurs  we  now  find 
strontium  90  from  atmospheric  testing  as 
well.  Being  chemically  similar  to  calcium 
strontium  90  follows  calcium  from  the  soil 
Jt^  ^}^''^;  """^  animals  and_^hrough  milk 
and  other  foods  Into  human  beings  As  the 
soil  accumulates  an  increasing  burden  of 
strontium  90,  the  amount  in  plants  goes  ud 
and  With  it  the  amount  that  we  tod^the 
^tt.  .'^'^^  ^^"^  ^'^  °''  ^^^  Pl^ts.  Each 
nor^„  ,°'''  '^'"°l««<>P«s  that  resembles  a 
normal  element  of  importance  to  animals 
^^^l^"^  T'-  "^^  "«'°tlum  90.  follow  t^e 
path  taken  by  the  normal  constituents  and 
and  its  way  into  our  bodies. 

Once  radiation  Is  relefl^ed  from  an  under- 
ground test,  therefore,  and  enters  the  world 
m.n"^^^  ??k"?'  '*^*^«  '^  ^'"^  l^^a^d  to  bu- 
st? rh.  ,  ''>,  ,"  ""^  ^^^y^  "^^^  ^umed 
^LIL^^"?"^  radiation  is  proportional 
to  the  degree  of  exposure :   that  there  is  no 

d3L^"i'  "^'"^  ^^'-^^  radiation  win  do  ^ 
rtT^H  ^^  ''^^^  ^°*  '^^^^  °^  exposure  tS^ 
risk  Of  damage  Is  small-but  if  a  Urge  num! 
ber  of  people  is  exp<:»ed.  the  chancj  o?  one 

this   ft  „'"*?''^  '^^'^  8^^    Because  Of 
Ix^suriiT^"'^  :^  ^^^  ^bo"^  radiation 
exposure  in  terms  of  both  the  level  of  ex 
posure  and  the  number  of  people  ex^o^d 
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Underground  testing  will  in  all  probabllltv      ^"'^^»^      (despite     the     fact     tl 
xpose   fewer   people   to   radiation    than   did      ■■'*''^"8^hs  of  the  different  kinds 


exp^  fewer  people"Vr^iat':onThan  did 
atmospheric  testing  which  resulted  In  worW- 
hnwl  ^"°"';  "  Marteirs  analvsls  is  coi^t 
however,   a  large  proportion   ot  the  uS^d 

leve^fX^'n'^'J^^  ^'^y  •'^  ^'^P^^^  ^^  ^^"om 
rable  to  7„^"*''^"  excavation  tests  compa- 
nhPrt.  .  ♦.  ^®  experienced  during  atmos- 
pheric testing,  at  one  time  or  another 

rr,Pt  ^t*'"^  significance  of  fallout  from  at- 
mospheric testing  was  extensively  dl^ussed 

rest  Ban  Treaty,  and  will  not  be  treated  here 
A  summary  of  the  discussion  waTpr^nte^ 
m  the  September-October,  1964  Issued  ^f 
vxronment  (then  Scientist  and  Tii^\  ^ 
IS  well  known,  the  two  principal  eTJ^^  ^ 
ra^c^^tive  faUout  on  health  are  t^e  p^^uc- 
tlon  Of  cancers  and  Inherited  defect*,  or  mu- 
tauons.   In   the   issue   of  Environment   Just 

^Itf:  'tv,''^  vT"""*"*^  "^^^  atmospheric 
^/r  i  *\'*^"8^  J962  had  resulted  In  4  800 
defective  births  In  the  United  States 


SSSMIC    HAZARDS 

Moet  of  the  controversy  over  underground 
testing  in  recent  month*  haa  related  to  con- 
cern over  seismic  effect*  of  the  largest  tests 
Since  January.  1968,  three  tests  of  about  one- 
^i!?*^*" /.'^'**  ^^"^  '^'^  conducted:  the 
f,^,  M  "^w"^'  *^  "***  ^'^^^  VaUey  in  cen- 
h^  ,^r^"'  '^^'^  ^'''=*''  f April)  and  Ben- 
ham  (December,  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site) 
An  earlier  test  In  December,  1966  at  the 
Nevade  Test  Site,  probably  also  h^'  a  yi^d 
of  close  to  one  megaton,  although  the  slae 

^^ro"^''^"  ''r"  ^^^"  ^''^"y  Although^ 
unforeseen  damage  from  any  of  these  testa 
has  been  reported,  still  larger  tests  are  ap- 
^ently  planned  for  Nevada,  and  some  con- 
tern  remains. 

f«Z^^l,T  ^^'■^^  categories  of  seismic  ef- 
fects Which  may  be  distinguished:  the  seis- 
mic waves  generated  by  the  explosion  itself 
earth  movements  triggered  at  the  site  of  the 
rfr,;."?  earthquakes  triggered  at  some  dis- 
tance  from  the  explosion 

that^u'n!^^^*!.-  ^^^«"Kb  there  is  much 
^^,tL  1  1  understood  about  earthquakes, 
sexologist*  agree  that  moet  or  all  a?e  a  re- 
^MfH„  slow  movement  la  the  earth's  crust. 
Shifting  of  inches  per  year  in  part  of  the 
crust  may   set   up   strains   whlch^adu^ly 

t^r.lK,"^^''  '""^  ^'^  When  the  stmln  U 
sufljclently  great,  the  rock  which  makes  up 

InL""^^  "^^  ^'■^^^   '^^«  ^«="lt  is  a  sudden 

^dTS^he^J'"^"°'  °'  '^«  "^^  °^  both 
sides  of  the  break,  much  as  if  one  were  tn 
Slowly  twist  a   board   untu   it  sna^    Wo<^ 

th»  K  ^v""^^  ^"""^  ^^^  S^aln-  and  in  rock 
the  break  tends  to  occur  on  flaws  or  fault 
^f^  PJ'^xistlng  cracks  In  the  rock 

Wien  an  earthquake  occurs,  there  Is  a 
sudden  rapid  movement  of  rock  on  opposit^ 
sides  of  a  fault.  Relative  movement  of  t^ 
two  sides  may  be  us  much  as  twenty  f^t  in 
a  large  earthquake.  Displacement  miy  «ci5 
along  several  miles  of  a  fault 

f«,Til^  ^V'^''!'  readjustment  of  rock  along 
faults,  releasing  built-up  strains,  can  create 

^y.^^'^'^^^l'^  '"^^  disturbance,  an^  thi 
?or?«  n wl  ''\^^'^  **  K^"  distances,  f^e 
theL!f>,  ^^  '^"^^  ^  transmitted  through 
the  earth  in  a  variety  of  waves,  which  se^- 
mo  oglsts   divide    into   four   categorS    two 

J^Jl^^  "^^"^  ^^'l  ^^e  waves)  and  two 
Tp  Lh^;"'  ''^"^'^  ">«  "^y  °^  the  ea^h 
i^',  ^  S- waves).  It  is  the  body  waves 
which  travel  much  greater  distances,  which 
are  usually  measured  and  used  to  assT^  a 
magnitude   to   an   earthquake 

..ZT'"'^°'^'^'^  explosions  are  similar  to 
earthquakes  In  the  sense  that  they  are  un- 
derground   disturbances    which    cause    dll- 

wav^^'of  the'  '°"'  ^'^  "^^'^^  ^^°-^^e 
waves   of   the   same   general    tvpe   as   those 

genemted  by  earthquakes.  Beca\5e  the  ty^ 

Of   waves   are   the   same,   explosions   ^n^| 

assigned  magnitudes  as  if  they  were  eZ^. 

quakes      (despite     the     fact     Lat     rel^e 
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the   two   cases   ari"  vei^y^'diff^erent)'  ^''^^  "" 

.Z's^^^  "^  '^"^'"  ^  «°^'i«J  wavefr-^u>n- 
slstlng  of  a  compression  followed  by  an  ex- 
pansion, set  up  directly  bv  the  outward 
pressure   of   the   explosion.    S-waves     wS 

^rtlV,.^'"'^  ^^''^^'^  "^  explosions  than  in 
earthquakes,  more  resemble  the  waves 
createti  by  a  stone  dropping  into  water 

Surface  waves  may  be  further  subdivided 
Dy  their  different  frequencies,  with  the  dlf- 
nlffo^^I'^"^"*'^  components  traveling  at 
different  speeds.  Because  of  the  Irregular 
nature  of  the  earth  and  rock  through  which 

r^w  ?^'/^^  ^^^"^  "^^y  "^^  reflected  and 
refracted:  further,  S-waves  striking  a  bound- 
ary give  rise  to  P-waves,  and   vice  versa 

The  way  in  which  the  shock  of  an  explo- 
sion or  earthquake  is  transmitted  to  a  dls- 
nt»^,  ^  °'  'i  ^^^'•«^«'-e  extremely  hard  to 
predict  In  advance  without  a  good  deal  of 

L^^t^""""  .!''°"*  ''itervenlng  structures, 
and  the  severity  of  the  shock  felt  at  different 


locations  equally  disUnt  from  the  disturb 
ance  may  vary  greatly  because  of  local  van 
atlons  in  geology. 

Despite  the  complexity  of  the  problem 
there  have  been  enough  tests  conducted  at 
the  Nevada  Test  Site  to  provide  experience 
on  Which  reasonably  accurate  predictions  can 
be  made  regarding  the  transmission  of  shocks 
from  the  tests  over  long  distances  By  the 
use  of  computer  programs  designed  for  the 
purpose,  it  is  possible  to  do  the  comple.x 
calculations  required,  and  according  to  the 
most  recent  statement  from  the  AEC's  Ne 
vada  Operations  Office  (NVO-40,  Revision  ; 
April,  1969,  p.  224)  :  "ground  motion  predlrJ 
tlons  including  techniques  for  predlctlne 
frequency  distribution  are  becoming  aulv 
accurate."  ^  ^ 

Once  the  magnitude  of  ground  motion  t 
a  given  distance  from  the  underground  ex- 
plosion  can  be  estimated.  It  is  possible  'o 
predict  the  degree  of  damage  which  would 
be  done  to  buildings  as  a  result.  According 
to  the  source  Just  cited,  twenty-flve  of  the 
larger  buildings  In  Las  Vegas  have  bee" 
studied  extensively,  and  theoretical  calcu'-' 
latlons  together  with  experience  from  the 
long  series  of  past  tests  make  It  possible  -• 
estimate  the  degree  of  movement  and  dan  - 
age  each  would  experience  in  a  given  test 

The     complexity     of     these     calculation 
which  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  local  pe- 
culiarities of  the  earth's  structure  and  on  tl  e 
characteristics  of  the  buildings  which  m.- 
be  affected,  makes  it  difficult  to  predict  the 
consequences  of  an  explosion  except  where 
there   has  been   extensive   prior   experienc- 
Selecting  a  new  site  for  tests  (as  In  the  Hi  • 
Creek   Valley   site    In    central    Nevada)    in- 
troduces new  uncertainties  which  can  cm- 
be  resolved  through  further  testing,  and  th. 
risk  remains  that  the  worse-than-predicteti 
effects  will  be  felt. 

Tall  structures  are  much  more  severe!', 
affected  by  small  ground  motions  becaii^.^ 
of  their  tendency  to  ampllfv  the  motion  an.; 
to  resonate  to  periodic  motions.  Resonant 
is  the  commonly-observed  phenomeno-i 
which  resembles  the  rhythmic  pumping  o: 
a  swing:  pushes  which  coincide  with  thr 
peaks  of  the  swing's  movement  cause  it  •- 
swing  ever  more  widely.  A  tall  building  a\<. 
has  a  characteristic  way  of  vibrating,  anci 
"pushes"  from  a  seismic  wave  which  come 
at  the  resonant  frequency  of  the  buildint- 
may  make  It  sway  violently. 

Triggering  of  simultaneous  earthquake' 
In  addition  to  the  direct  seismic  effects  o- 
underground  tests,  two  other  possible  prob- 
lem areas  have  been  identified— earth  move- 
ment at  the  site  of  the  test  itseU.  and  the 
triggering  of  earthquakes  at  some  distance 
It  has  been  known  for  manv  years  bw 
only  recently  made  public,  that  undergrounu 
tests  often  create  earth  movement  in  th.- 
Immediate  vicinity  of  the  test  itself  Tn^ 
first  public  discussion  of  this  phenomenon 
was  at  the  April  1.  1969  meeting  of  th^ 
Seismologlcal  Society  of  America  iSSA)  ?r 
which  photographs  of  ground  displacement 
near  recent  large  tests  were  shown.  At  abou- 
the  same  time,  the  AEC  released  a  revl3ion 
of  its  Ne\-ada  Operations  Office  report  NVO 
40.  More  extensive  discussion  of  these  prob- 
lems was  held  at  the  American  Geophyslca 
Union  annual  meeting,  in  April,  1969. 

The  force  of  an  undererround  explosion 
produces  extensive  breakage  in  nearby  rocJ- 
but  for  most  underground  shots,  these  ef- 
fects are  not  rtsible  from  the  surface  The 
exceptlom  is  where  there  are  faults  in  the 
rock  near  the  test  which  extend  to  the 
surface,  and  in  these  cases  there  may  b^ 
considerable  movement  of  the  rock  along  the 
fault.  According  to  NVO-^o,  Revision  1 
First  extensive  observations  of  this  effef 
were  associated  with  Yucca  Flat,  the  area 
where  most  of  the  underground  testing  hai 
occurred.  .  .  .  Cracking   and   relative   inove- 
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ment  along  (Yucca  Fault]  as  a  result  of  nu- 
clear detonations  have  been  observed  for  a 
period  of  years.  Maximum  displacements  on 
Yucca  Fault  due  to  any  event  have  been 
less  than  3  feet  with  most  faulting  showing 
less  than  1  foot  displacement.  (Wendell 
Weart,  Earthquakes  and  Aftershocks  Related 
to  Nuclear  Detonations.'  pp.  227-237) ." 

Movement  has  been  observed  to  occur  over 
"several  thousand  feet"  of  the  fault. 

As  the  size  of  tests  grew,  these  effects  be- 
came more  dramatic.  All  of  the  test  sites  in 
Nevada  are  heavily  criss-crossed  with  faults 
at  the  surface.  The  two  one-megaton  tests 
which  have  been  conducted  at  Pahute  Meea. 
in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Nevada  Test 
Site,  each  produced  extensive  movement 
along  five  miles  of  a  fault.  Maximum  dis- 
placement for  Boxcar  (April.  1968)  was  about 
three  feet,  and  for  Benham  about  one  foot 
(/bid.) 

The  Faultless  test  of  January.  1968.  created 
.some  of  the  most  extensive  movement  yet 
observed.  High-speed  photography  was  used 
from  a  helicopter  to  record  surface  events 
following  Faultless,  and  the  films  shown  at 
the  Seismologlcal  .Society  meeting  on  April 
3.  1969.  showed  a  lon^  fault  opening  within 
-seconds  of  the  explosion,  and  running  al- 
most through  ground  zero.  At  the  point  of 
greatest  movement,  the  vertical  displacement 
on  the  fault  was  fifteen  feet  ( NVO--J0.  p.  227 ) . 
F.  A.  McKeown  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey (USGS)  discussed  the  Faultless  experi- 
ence at  the  SSA  meeting,  and  said  that  the 
reasons  for  this  very  considerable  movement 
were  not  known  and  that,  in  fact,  the 
whole  history  of  events  following  the  test 
was  "complex"  and  not  well  understood. 

Wendell  Weart.  of  the  Sandla  Laboratory, 
wrote  in  NVO-40  that : 

"The  displacements  observed  postshot 
along  preexisting  fault  zones  are  similar  to 
surface  breaks  observed  on  many  moderate 
earthquakes.  It  is  logical  to  assume  that 
these  pronounced  surface  breaks  are  the 
result  of  (or  result  in)  an  earthquake  which 
occtu-s  shortly  after  the  nuclear  event." 

Confirmation  that  nuclear  tests  set  off 
earthquakes  at  the  time  and  place  of  the 
test  was  given  in  a  paper  presented  at  the 
-'Vprll  1969.  meeting  of  the  American  Geo- 
physical Union.  K.  Akl.  a  seismologist  from 
MIT.  monitored  the  Benham  test  and  record- 
ed Love  and  Raylelgh  waves  in  Massachu.5etts 
which  originated  both  from  the  actual  explo- 
sion and  from  earth  movement  sotirces. 
Based  on  this  evidence,  he  stated,  "we  con- 
clude that  the  .  .  .  seismic  spectra 
strongly  suggest  that  an  earthquake  was 
triggered  after  the  Benham  event."  (K.  Aki. 
P.  Reasenberg,  T.  De  Fazio,  and  Y.  B.  Tsat, 
'Near-Field  and  Far-Field  Evidences  for  Trig- 
gering of  an  Earthquake.") 

There  is  then  a  question  of  how  much  the 
earthquake  which  is  triggered  adds  to  the 
force  of  the  explosion  Itself.  Until  now.  ap- 
parently, the  earthquakes  which  have  been 
triggered  are  small  compared  to  the  tests 
themselves.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  this  will  always  be  true,  however,  as 
the  entire  process  is  poorly  understood. 
Weart  reports  in  NVO-iO  that  the  earth- 
quakes which  have  been  triggered  at  the 
point  of  explosion  have  been  "at  least  one 
magnitude  unit  smaller  than  the  nuclear 
event.  This  Is  so.  despite  the  observed  fault 
lengths  which  are  consistent  with  lengths 
associated  with  magnitude  6  earthquakes." 
(A  one-megaton  explosion  is  roughly  equiva- 
lent to  a  magnitude  6.5) 

The  significance  of  these  findings  for  safety 
at  the  Nevada  Test  Site  lie  in  the  posslblUty 
that  an  earthquake  will  unpredictably  multi- 
ply the  force  of  an  explosion,  producing 
greater  damage  than  had  been  expected.  As 
the  tests  grow  in  size,  approaching  levels 
which  might  damage  buildings  or  dams,  this 
becomes  a  much  more  serious  consideration. 
Weart  concludes.  "Further  understanding  of 
these  phenomena  is  necessary  to  permit  ex- 
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tension  of  the  present  observations  to  higher 
yields.  ..."  * 

At  other  test  sites,  these  problems  may 
be  of  even  more  concern.  The  test  site  being 
prepared  at  Amchitka  Island  In  the  Aleutians 
is  in  one  of  the  most  active  earthquake  areas 
of  the  world.  Although  this  is  relatively  un- 
inhabited area,  a  large  earthquake  triggered 
by  a  nuclear  explosion  conceivably  could 
create  tidal  waves  (tsumanis)  capable  ol 
doing  serious  damage  in  Hawaii  or  Japan. 
Tills  question  is  considered  at  greater  length 
on  pages  37-41. 

Triggering  of  Distant  Earthquakes.  The 
subject  of  greatest  controversy  and  confusion 
in  the  debate  over  underground  testing  is  the 
possibility  that  large  tests  will  set  off  damag- 
ing earthquakes  far  from  the  site  of  the  tests. 
At  the  time  of  the  Boxcar  test,  in  April. 
1968.  there  was  some  speculation  that  mega- 
ton-range tests  might  disturb  the  San  An- 
dreas fault  system  in  California  less  than 
200  miles  from  the  teat  site.  These  specula- 
tions were  revived  and  carried  Into  news- 
paper headlines  following  the  reports  of  a 
study  by  Alan  Ryall  and  his  associates  at  the 
University  of  Nevada  Seismology  Laboratory 
in  August.  1968.  Las  Vegas  newspapers  re- 
ported that  Dr.  Ryall  had  given  the  ABC  a 
memorandum  stating  that  earthquakes  had 
been  triggered  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  Boxcar  site.  Tliese  later  reports 
were  apparently  based  on  an  unclai^lfled  re- 
port dated  August  13.  1968.  to  the  .\dvanced 
Research  Projects  Agency  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  (ARPA  Order  No.  292).  This  re- 
port was  apparently  made  available  to  the 
AEC  Shortly  after  its  release.  Dr.  Ryall  an- 
nounced that  he  was  reexamining  the  data 
on  which  it  was  based.  The  relevant  portion 
of  the  report  follows : 

"Earthquake  activity  following  under- 
ground explosions.  Results  of  a  preliminary 
study  Indicate  a  general  increase  of  seismic 
activity  in  the  Nevada  region  immediately 
following  large  underground  tests.  Although 
much  of  this  activity  Is  concentrated  in  a 
small  region  around  the  shotpolnt,  Increased 
selsmlclty  is  observed  out  to  distances 
greater  than  200  km.  and  in  one  case  a  large 
underground  test  may  have  triggered  earth- 
quakes in  the  magnitude  5-f  range  in  the 
northern  and  western  parts  of  the  state. 

"Regional  activity  following  nuclear  tests 
has  been  analvT^d  by  counting  the  number  of 
shocks  recorded  at  the  Tonopah  seismo- 
graphic  station  for  various  periods  of  time 
before  and  after  underground  tests  and  for 
various  ranges  of  distance  from  Tonopah. 
Thus,  for  example,  over  an  18-hour  period 
following  the  Faultless  test  on  January  19. 
1968  in  addition  to  Intense  seismic  activity 
m  the  Immediate  eplcentral  area,  the  num- 
ber of  earthquakes  occurring  within  a  240 
km  radius  of  the  Tonopah  station  increased 
by  more  than  an  order  of  magnitude  over 
normal  activity." 

Press  reports  of  his  research  appeared  in 
October.  1968.  at  which  time  Dr.  Ryall  an- 
nounced that  the  data  on  which  it  was  based 
were  being  reexamined.  Interviewed  by  tele- 
phone in  November,  he  explained  tliat  on 
restudy  he  lelt  that  many  of  the  more  dis- 
tant earthquakes  were  not  connected  with 
the  Boxcar  test,  and  that  the  only  earth- 
quakes which  could  definitely  be  connected 
with  the  test  were  within  50  miles  of  ground 
zero.  He  added  that  this  was  a  generous  esti- 
mate, since  the  furthest  earthquake  which 
could  be  definitely  linked  to  the  test  was  25 
miles  away  According  to  Ryall.  the  tests 
triggered  thotisands  of  very  small  earth- 
quakes, most  of  them  within  two  miles  of 
the  test,  and  with  magnitude  less  than  1. 
In  more  recent  papers  for  the  Journal  of 
GeopKyHcal  Research  (in  press)  Ryall  has 
further  contracted  his  estimate  of  the  range 
of  seismic  activity  to  about  20  kilometers. 

There  is  clearly  some  confusion,  even 
among  those  closest  to  the  subject,  about 
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the    possibility    of    tests    triggering    earth- 
quakes. 

Much  more  information  about  seismic  ac- 
tivity following  nuclear  tests  was  presented 
by  Robert  M.  Hamilton  and  John  H.  He*ly 
of  USGS  at  the  April,  1966  meeting  in  St. 
Louis  of  the  Seismologlcal  Society  ol  Amer- 
ica. They  reported  on  the  detailed  studies 
which  followed  the  Benham  test  the  previous 
December,  but  unfortunately  gave  no  further 
data  about  Boxcar. 

Hamilton  and  Healy  confirmed  that  all 
large  tests  are  followed  by  many  small  earth- 
quakes (about  10,000  in  the  case  of  Benham. 
a  one-megaton  test ) .  The  Benham  test  was 
monitored  at  27  USGS  seismograph  stations 
within  30  km  of  ground  zero,  and  another 
network  of  six  stations  in  central  Nevada 
about  250  km  from  the  test.  T^e  two  au- 
thors made  it  clear  that  the  shocks  measured 
near  the  test  "are  not  related  to  the  collaps- 
ing cavity  but  appear  instead  to  be  caused  by 
movement  on  previously  recognized  fractures 
within  about  10  km.  of  the  explosion." 

Although  Hamilton  and  Healy's  prepared 
paper  had  said  that  "post -shot  a£ti\1ty  con- 
tinued for  at  least  three  weeks,"  at  the 
meeting  they  were  able  to  report  that,  In 
fact,  Increased  activity  was  still  being  ob- 
served nearly  four  months  after  the  test 
Hamilton,  who  read  the  paper,  said  that  ac- 
tivity had  Increased  again  about  three  weeks 
after  the  t-est  and  was  continuing  In  .'Vprll  at 
the  rate  of  two  or  three  shocks  a  day.  The 
largest  aftershock  ot>served  had  a  magnitude 
of  4.7,  about  100  times  smaller  than  the  test 
Itself. 

One  of  the  curiosities  observed  In  the  Ben- 
ham aftershocks  was  that  they  tended  to 
move  away  from  the  site  of  the  test  with 
time  Most  of  the  early  shocks  were  within  a 
few  kilometers  of  the  test,  but  the  increased 
activity  that  occurred  three  weeks  alter  the 
explosion  resulted  In  a  "dramatic  extension 
of  the  zone"  of  aftershocks  to  beyond  10  kilo- 
meters. The  Faultless  test,  by  comparison, 
had  caused  aftershocks  out  to  a  distance  of 
40  kilometers 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  presenta- 
tion of  this  paper,  it  was  also  made  clear  that 
the  earthquakes  triggered  by  the  test  were 
not  simply  earth  movements  caused  by  the 
force  of  the  blast,  but  were  actually  earth- 
quakes In  the  sense  that  they  released  built- 
up  strain  in  the  rock  of  the  region.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  audience,  who  identified  himself 
as  being  with  the  USGS,  said  that  the  energy 
released  by  all  the  aftershocks  was  probably 
greater  than  the  energy  of  the  original  ex- 
plosion. 

These  data  shewed  that  there  was  no  sim- 
ple way  to  determine  whether  a  given  earth- 
quake was  In  fact  triggered  by  a  given  test. 
When  the  possible  effects  are  extended  over 
thousands  of  square  miles  and  periods  of 
months,  the  connection  to  a  cause  becomes 
a  statistical  matter.  Without  adequate  rec- 
ords of  past  seismic  activity,  it  is  difficult  to 
Judge  whether  an  Increase  In  the  number  of 
earthquakes  is  connected  with  a  test,  and 
nearly  impossible  to  say  with  certainty 
whether  a  particular  earthquake,  far  re- 
moved from  a  test  in  time  and  space,  is 
natural  or  man-made.  These  are  apparently 
the  kind  of  uncertainties  which  made  pos- 
sible the  two  contradictory  interpretations  of 
Dr.  Ryall's  data. 

All  that  seems  to  be  clear  is  that  under- 
ground tests  do  trigger  large  numbers  of 
small  earthquakes  within  a  few  tens  of  miles 
of  the  test.  Most  of  these  are  very  much 
smaller  than  the  test  itself,  and  all  presently 
planned  tests  are  considerably  smaller  than 
the  largest  earthqvi&kes  which  occur  natural- 
ly. Whether  tests  can  trigger  e*rthquakes 
at  larger  distances  Is  still  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation. USGS  monltxsrtng  stations  In  central 
Nevada  and  California  reported  that  strains 
associated  with  Nevada  tests  at  distances  of 
200  miles  are  small  compared  to  the  ustial 
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transient  strains  In  the  earth's  crust,  from 
earth-tides  and  earthquakes. 

Whether  natural  earthquakes  trigger  other 
earthquakes  Is  a  related  question  and,  un- 
fortunately, no  closer  to  agreement.  Dr.  Carl 
KlssUnger,  geophyslclst  at  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity, pointed  out  In  a  personal  communica- 
tion that  seismologists  are  not  agreed  as  to 
whether  large  earthquakes  cause  other  large 
earthquakes  at  long  distances,  or  Indeed 
whether  small  earthquakes  In  active  areas 
may  set  off  large  ones  nearby  He  points  out 
that  large  devastating  etwthquakes,  like  the 
Alaskan  quake  of  1964,  are  In  reality  a  series 
of  small  earthquakes  culminating  in  a  large 
shock.  On  the  other  hand,  fairly  large  quakes, 
like  the  one  near  Amchltka  in  May,  1969, 
often  occur  without  setting  off  any  further 
quakes.  A  report  from  the  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  (cit)  confirms  that  earth- 
quakes, like  tests,  may  trigger  other  smaller 
earthquakes  at  distances  up  to  a  few  tens  of 
miles.  A  portion  of  the  err  press  release, 
dated  November  10,  1968,  follows : 

The  large  earthquake  that  jostled  most 
of  Southern  California  last  spring  is  now 
providing  a  surprising  ■aftershock"  for  sci- 
entists and  engineers. 

"We've  found  that  this  area's  largest  earth- 
quake In  more  than  15  years — the  temblor 
of  6  5  Magnitude  at  Borrego  Mountain  last 
April  8-^a'pparently  caused  movements  on  at 
least  three  other  faults  miles  away,"  said  Max 
Wyss.  a  graduate  research  assistant  In  geo- 
phy.sics  at  the  Seismology  Laboratory  of  the 
California  Institute  of  'Technology.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  the  first  documented  case  of  one 
fault  causing  movements  on  other  laults. 

"It  Implies,"  he  added,  "that  damage  to 
structures  on  or  near  earthquake  faults  may 
occtir  even  though  the  earthquake  Is  cen- 
tered on  some  other  distant  fault." 

According  to  Dr.  Clarence  R.  Allen  [then] 
acting  chairman  of  Caltech's  Division  of 
Geology,  the  main  shock  last  spring  "appar- 
ently triggered  small  displacements  on  other 
faults  as  far  as  50  miles  from  the  epicenter. 
This  triggering  of  one  fault  by  another  Is  a 
very  surprising  and  In  some  ways  disconcert- 
ing discovery  inasmuch  as  it  vastlv  increases 
our  estimate  of  the  probability  of  displace- 
ments nn  the  many  small  faults  cutting  the 
California  landscape.  .  .  . 

"These  observations  of  displacements  or 
creep  episodes  on  faults  that  were  probably 
triggered  by  the  Borrego  Mountain  earth- 
quake are  the  most  surprising,  and  perhaps 
the  most  significant,  result  of  the  investiga- 
tion so  far,"  Allen  said.  "This  Is  the  first 
documented  case  of  an  earthquake  appar- 
ently causing  displacements  on  faults  cut- 
side  the  main  eplcentral  region  by  seismic 
shaking." 

The  whole  question  of  earthquake  trlg- 
gerins;  received  additional  publicity  earlv 
in  1969  when  the  Howard  Hughes  Navada 
Operations  Office  released  to  the  pre.ss  a 
memorandum  it  had  delivered  to  the  Pres- 
ident's Science  Advisor  November  7.  1968.  In 
this  memorandum  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  a  test  might  set  up  a  series  of  earth- 
quakes, one  triggering  the  next,  which  might 
reach  to  the  San  Andreas  fault  system.  This 
was  presented  simply  as  a  speculation. 

In  April,  1969,  Dr.  Kenneth  Pitzer,  Presi- 
dent of  Stanford  University,  and  identified 
in  the  Hughes  memorandum  as  Chairman  of 
an  ad  hoc  committee  on  the  safety 'of  un- 
derground testing  established  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee,  voiced 
his  own  concern  about  unresolved  seismic 
hazards  from  nuclear  tests,  according  to  a 
Washington  Post  story  April  15,  and  asked 
that  possible  test  hazards  should  be  studied 
by  an  'imparMa!  judge  and  JurV  of  experts 
who  have  no  AEC  affiliation,  rather  than 
■primarily  in  closed  circles  with  the  effective 
Judgment  rendered  by  ofHclals  committed 
to  the  test  program.'  " 

In  the  absence  of  such  an  impartial  study 
the  possibility  that  underground  tests  may 


trigger  distant  earthquakes  remains  an  un- 
resolved question  in  the  public  mind.  Since 
both  the  Nevada  test  sites  and  the  Amchltka 
site  In  the  Aleutians  are  in  or  near  areas  of 
seismic  activity  in  which  damaging  earth- 
quakes have  occurred  in  the  past,  these  un- 
certainties should  be  publicly  discussed  and 
weighed  before  further  tests  in  the  megaton 
range  are  permitted. 

TIDAL    WAVES 

Tsunamis.  The  preparations  for  large  un- 
derground tests  at  Amchltka  Island  in  the 
Aleutians  raise  the  possibility  that  these 
explosions  may  create  tsunamis  (tidal  waves 
or  seismic  sea  waves)  capable  of  doing  dam- 
age in  Hawaii,  on  the  California  coast,  or  in 
Japan 

It  is  well  know  that  earthquakes  on  or 
near  the  sea  floor  can  create  tsunamis.  Japan 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  have  frequently 
been  struck  by  tsunamis  caused  by  earth- 
quakes in  the  Pacific  or  around  lts"borders 
The  record  Chilean  earthquake  of  1960  cre- 
ated S5-foot  waves  in  Hawaii,  thousands  of 
miles  from  the  center  of  the  earthquake, 
kllllnc;  61  people  and  creating  extensive  prop- 
erty damage.  According  to  a  review  by  Cox 
and  Mink  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Seism'ologi- 
cal  Society  of  America  (BSSA)  December. 
1963.  Hawaii  has  been  striick  by  fifteen  dam- 
aging tsunamis  since  1819,  more  than  half 
of  which  'derived  from  faulting  in  the 
Kurlles-Kamchatka-AIeutlans  region,"  an 
area   which    includes    Amchltka   Island. 

There  is  some  disagreement  among  seis- 
mologists as  to  the  cause  of  seismic  sea 
waves,  or  tsunami.  B.  Gutenberg  has  become 
identified  with  the  position  that  tsunamis 
are  sometimes  caused  by  massive  underwater 
landslides  precipitated  by  earthquakes: 

"Tsunami  ,  .  .  may  be  produced  by  sub- 
marine volcanoes,  submarine  slides  started 
by  earthquakes,  submarine  faulting,  and 
atmospheric  conditions.  The  h>-pothesls 
that  some  at  least  of  the  largest  tsunami 
have  been  produced  by  submarine  slides 
has  been  advanced  by  a  notable  number  of 
seismologists.    (BSSA,    October,    1939.)" 

Gutenberg  was  led  to  this  conclusion  in 
part  because  of  evidence  that  an  earthquake 
well  inland  in  Chile  had  resulted  in  a  tsun- 
ami which  reached  Hawaii,  suggesting  to 
him  that  it  was  not  the  direct  effects  of 
earth  movement,  but  landslides  set  off  by 
the  quake,  which  created  the  tsunami. 

This  Is  apparently  now  a  minority  opinion 
among  seismologists,  most  of  whom  believe 
that  tfeunami  waves  are  directly  produced  by 
movement  of  the  sea  floor,  at  least  in  most 
cases.  One  line  of  argument  which  seems  to 
rule     out    landslides    as    a    cause    of    some 
tsunaftiis     leads     from     evidence     that     the 
sourca  of  the  wave  is  much  too  large  to  be 
accounted  for  by  a  landslide.  S.  A.  Fedorotov, 
writing    in    the    Geophysics    Series    of    the 
Bulletin  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  U.S.S.R., 
July,    J962    (translated    and    published   here 
October.   1962,   by  the   National  Academy  of 
Sciences),  summarized  this  evidence.  Byde- 
termimng  the  time  of  arrival  of  the  tsunami 
wave  at  many  different  locations,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  calculate  the  source  of  the  wave.  Cit- 
ing   soch     calculations    for     a     number     of 
tsunaiai  generated  in  the  Kamchatka  region, 
Fedorotov  concludes  that  "source  regions  for 
tsunami    waves    are    extremely    elongated 
eUipses   whose   major   axes   have   lengths   of 
tens  or   hundreds  of  kilometers,"  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  landslides  of  this  magnitude. 
In  a  more  recent  review,  Takeo  Matuzawa 
{Study  of  Earthquakes,  Uno  Shoten,  Tokyo, 
1964)  says  that  Japanese  seismologists  gen- 
erally disagree  with  Gutenberg  and   believe 
that    'tsunamis  on  a  large  scale  are  supposed 
to  be  OBused  by  submarine  uphea\-al  or  sub- 
sidenca  of  extensive  area.  Tsunamis  caused 
by  submarine  landslides,  if  any.  should  be  on 
a  relatively  small  scale." 

Most  of  the  references  to  tsunami  studies 
are  in  the  foreign  literature,  as  siu-prisingly 
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few  papers  have  been  published  in  the 
United  States  on  the  causes  of  these  sea 
waves.  In  1964,  the  BSSA  published  an  index 
to  the  previous  53  years  of  that  Journal.  Only 
thirteen  references  to  tsunami  are  listed, 
and  nearly  all  are  simply  descriptions  of 
tsunami  effects. 

Whatever  their  exact  catise,  tsunamis  are 
produced  by  earthquakes.  They  may  travel 
over  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean  with  lit- 
tle loss  of  energy.  In  the  open  ocean,  the 
height  of  the  wave  may  be  only  a  few  feet: 
the  wave  length  is  great,  distances  between 
wave  crests  being  one  hundred  miles  or 
more.  The  speed  at  which  the  wave  travels 
is  a  function  of  the  depth  of  ocean,  typically 
about  five  hundred  miles  per  hour.  Tsuna- 
mis generated  in  the  Aleutians  or  near  Alas- 
ka will  take  from  four  to  six  hours  to  reach 
Hawaii,  enough  time  to  allow  warnings  to 
the  local  population  to  move  to  high  ground. 
Damaging  tsunamis  are  frequent  enough 
in  the  Pacific  to  require  a  Seismic  Sea  Wave 
Warning  System  (SSWWS).  The  four-to-six 
hour  warning  time  for  tsunamis  originating 
In  the  Aleutians  or  the  coasts  of  North  and 
South  America  allows  the  SSWWS.  operated 
by  the  Department  of  Interior,  to  issue  warn- 
ings to  Hawaii.  There  is  cooperation  with 
the  Russian  and  Japanese  governments, 
since  earthquakes  in  the  Kurlles  or  the 
Aleutians  may  result  in  tsunami  damage  In 
Russia  and  Japan. 

Damaging  tsunamis  strike  Hawaii  with  fair 
regularity.  In  recent  times,  the  most  se- 
vere waves  have  been  in  1946,  1952,  1957. 
1960,  and  1964.  All  of  these,  except  for  the 
tsunami  produced  by  the  Chilean  e.irth- 
quake  of  1960,  were  produced  by  earth- 
quakes in  the  arc  from  Kamchatka  to  Alas- 
ka, which  Includes  the  Aleutians.  The  most 
damaging  of  these  was  the  1946  tsunami, 
which  originated  in  the  Aleutians  foUowing 
an  earthquake  of  magnitude  7.4.  The  wave 
produced  traveled  at  an  average  of  490  miles 
per  hour,  traversing  the  2.400  miles  to  Ha- 
waii m  a  little  under  five  hours.  The  wave 
length  was  122  miles,  and  the  height  of  the 
wave  !a  the  open  sea  was  probably  only  a 
few   feet. 

As  the  wave  approached  Hawaii,  however, 
it  encountered  the  gently-sloping  shores  of 
the  islands.  As  it  moved  into  shallower  water, 
the  height  of  the  wave  Increased:  this  effect 
was  greatest  in  V-shaped  bays,  which  fur- 
ther amplified  the  height  of  the  wave.  On 
the  island  of  Kauai,  waves  reached  45  feet 
in  hei^t;  on  Hawaii,  the  maximum  was 
55  feet. 

Later    earthquakes    which    were    consider- 
ably   larger   and    which    had    their   focus    In 
the  same   general   area,   did    less   damage   at 
Hawaii,     Praser,     Eaton     and     Wentworth 
(BSSA,  January.   1959)    compared   the    1946 
tsunami   to   one   in    1957.    which   originated 
from    an   earthquake    of   magnitude    greater 
than  8.  but  which  was  otherwise  much  like 
the  earthquake  of  1946,  The  tstmamls  from 
both  earthquakes  had  similar  wave  lengths 
(122  mOes  and  146  miles)   and  speeds  i490 
mph  and  497  mph).  Maximum  wave  heights 
in   1957  were  32  feet  at  Hawaii  and  53   feet 
at  Kauai  (compared  to  55  and  45  feet  respec- 
tively  in    1946).    Thtis.   despite   the    greater 
magnitude  of  the   1957  earthquake,  its  ef- 
fects were  no  worse  than  the  1946  earthquake 
Damage    from    the    tsunamis    ranges    from 
the  very  minor   to   the  catastrophic.  Tsuna- 
mis in  Japan  have  resulted  in  thousands  of 
lives  lost.  In  Hawaii,  the  worst  damaee  in 
recent    times    was    from   the    1960    tsunami 
which  killed  61  and  resulted  in  millions  of 
dollars  at  property  damage.  Wave  crests  were 
actually  lower   (maximum  about  35  feet)   in 
the  1960  tsunami  than  for  some  others  which 
have  originated  In  the  Aleutians,  but  warn- 
ings were  Inadequate  and  the  waves  struck 
heavily-populated   areas. 

Damage  is  also  done  to  the  West  Coast  of 
North  America  following  earthquakes  in  the 
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Aleutians  or  in  Alaska.  The  Alaskan  earth- 
quake of  Good  Friday  (March  28)  1964, 
caused  tsunami  waves  of  up  to  30  feet  along 
the  Alaskan  coast,  and  did  damage  as  far 
south  as  Crescent  City.  California.  These  tidal 
waves  not  only  damaged  property,  but  caused 
considerable  ecological  disturbance.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Report  to  President,  published  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences: 

"Walls  of  water  surged  into  estuaries, 
scotiring  out  beds  of  clams  and  other  life 
in  some  areas,  and  elsewhere  depositing  lay- 
ers of  mud  and  debris  that  suffocated  under- 
lying life.  Tsunami  waves  washed  into  low 
lying  lakes,  making  the  water  brackish." 

According  to  the  AEC's  Public  Information 
office,  the  Island  of  Amchltka  is  being  pre- 
pared for  another  series  of  underground 
tests  In  the  fall  of  this  year.  The  Anchorage 
Daily  Times  (May  15.  1969)  and  other  news- 
papers have  rei)eatedly  reported  that  tests  of 
several  megatons  are  planned  for  this  area. 
Since  tsunamis  from  this  region  could  do 
damage  to  areas  In  Russia,  Japan,  Hawaii, 
Canada  or  the  West  Coast  of  the  United 
States,  the  question  of  whether  the  tests 
could  trigger  tsunamis  may  be  the  largest 
imponderable  in  the  underground  testing 
program. 

According  to  Matuzawa,  the  damaging  ef- 
fects of  a  tsunami  wave  depend  more  on 
the  extent  of  vertical  movement  of  the  sea 
floor,  and  the  distance  along  which  such 
movement  occurs,  than  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  earthquake  which  sets  off  the  movement. 
Earthquakes  of  less  than  magnitude  7  do  not 
seem  to  result  in  damaging  tsunami,  but  an 
explosion  of  several  megatons  would  exceed 
magnitude  7.  The  extent  of  ground  move- 
ment from  such  an  explosion  itself  would 
not  seem  adequate  of  itself  to  create  a  tsu- 
nami, but  the  possibility  remains  that  an 
earthquake  triggered  by  the  explosion  would 
do  so. 

In  Nevada,  which  Is  relatively  free  of 
earthquakes,  the  Faultless  test  caused  sixteen 
feet  of  vertical  ground  movement  along  a 
fault.  This  and  other  tests  have  caused  move- 
ment along  several  miles  of  fault.  Whether 
tests  would  trigger  much  more  extensive 
movement  in  the  seismically-active  Amchltka 
area  would  seem  to  be  still  an  open  ques- 
tion. On  May  14,  1969,  an  earthquake  of  mag- 
nitude 6.7  rocked  Delarof  Island,  Just  75  miles 
from  Amchltka.  where  the  shock  was  clearly 
felt,  dramatically  demonstrating  the  prone- 
ness  of  the  area  to  large  earthquakes.  (No 
tsunami  was  produced,  however.)  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  megaton  tests  in  Nevada 
trigger  earthquakes  at  the  site  of  the  test. 
Since  Amchltka  Island  is  only  four  miles 
wide,  any  earthquake  triggered  on  or  near 
the  Island  would  be  almost  certain  to  result 
In  movement  of  the  sea  floor,  and  therefore, 
possibly,  in  a  tsunami  If,  in  this  earthquake 
region,  a  test  were  to  precipitate  a  quake  no 
larger  In  magnitude  than  the  test  Itself,  but 
resulting  In  fault  movement  over  many  miles, 
the  result  might  be  a  tsunami  which  did 
damage  thousands  of  miles  away. 

Testimony     by     REPKESENTAxrvE     Patsy     T. 
Mink,    on    the    3t"SPENSioN    of    Nuclear 
Tests   in   the   Aleutian   Islands,    Before 
THE  CoMMrrrEz  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  September  29.  1969 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  distin- 
guished Committee.  I  am  happy  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  in  opp)osi- 
tion  to  the  nuclear  tests  at  .\mchltka  Island 
in  the  Aleutians.  I  believe  your  Committee  is 
performing  a  public  service  In  the  profound- 
est  sense  by  conducting  these  hearings  and 
for  the  first  time  giving  our  citizens  a  forum 
in  which  to  express  their  concern. 

As  you  know,  these  tests  have  great  in- 
ternational Implications.  Both  the  govern- 
ments of  Canada  and  Japan  have  filed  official 
protests  with  our  State  Department.  They 
both  noted  the  possibility,  which  has  been 
conceded  by  many  scientists,  that  these  nu- 


clear detonations  could  touch  off  earth- 
quakes and  resulting  tidal  waves  in  this  area 
which  is  one  of  the  earth's  most  geologically 
unstable  areas. 

Canada  also  fears  that  radioactivity  may  be 
vented  into  the  air  and  sweep  over  its  citi- 
zens. Japan  strongly  objects  to  the  ban  on 
all  ocean  traffic  within  a  radius  of  50  miles 
of  Amchltka  Island,  which  is  a  restriction  of 
internationally  recognized  freedom  of  the 
seas.  The  area  is  a  rich  fishing  ground  for 
Japan  and  is  a  regular  route  for  ships  and 
aircraft.  The  Japanese,  who  are  extremely 
sensitive  about  these  matters,  do  not  want 
to  risk  radioactivity  contamination  of  the 
Pacific  fisheries  on  which  they  are  so  de- 
pendent. They  have  said  they  will  hold  our 
government  accountable  for  any  damage  or 
loss  of  life  resulting  from  the  tests. 

Our  own  citizens,  too,  fear  the  conse- 
quences of  these  blasts,  the  size  of  which  has 
been  kept  secret.  In  1946  an  earthquake  in 
the  Aleutian  Islands  launched  a  tsunami  or 
tidal  wave  that  killed  159  people  and  dam- 
aged $25  million  of  proj^erty  in  Hawaii  alone. 
Another  Aleutians  earthquake,  in  1957,  sent 
tsunamis  which  did  $3  million  in  damage  to 
Oahu  and  Kauai  Islands  in  Hawaii. 

Tsunamis  spawned  by  earthquakes  can 
move  incredibly  long  distances.  The  1960 
earthquake  In  Chile  produced  such  a  wave 
that  reached  Hllo,  Hawaii,  at  midnight  14 
hours  and  47  minutes  later.  Tills  disaster 
killed  61  people  and  did  $25  million  in  dam- 
age in  Hawaii  before  racing  across  the  P.icif- 
ic  Ocean  to  further  strike  at  Taiwan,  the 
Philippines,  New  Zealand  and  Japan,  leaving 
138  dead  in  the  latter  country  alone.  It  hit 
San  Diego  and  other  parts  of  our  Pacific 
Coast  as  well. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  Amchltka 
Island  is  only  about  750  miles  from  Russia's 
Kamchatka  Peninsvila  which  Juts  southward 
from  the  Siberian  Coast  Clearly  an  event  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  United  States  nuclear 
tests  scheduled  to  begin  in  Just  three  days 
cannot  be  confined  in  effects  to  our  nation 
alone.  We  must  consider  the  international 
repercussions  Involved,  including  the  world 
reaction  in  the  event  of  a  disaster  in  our  tests 
for  the  ABM. 

The  legislation  before  you  today  calls  for  a 
study  of  these  foreign  relations  matter.  I 
urge  you  to  approve  it.  I  strongly  recom- 
mend that  you  also  amend  the  legislation  to 
Include  a  suspension  of  the  tests  at  Amchltka 
Island  pending  the  results  of  this  study  by 
non-governmental  experts.  We  need  time  to 
examine  the  full  implications  of  these  test.s. 

I  have  asked  our  President  to  use  his  au- 
thority to  suspend  the  tests  I  hope  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii  and  the  people  of  the  rest  of 
the  United  States  will  flood  President  Nixon 
■with  a  deluge  of  letters  urging  him  to  sus- 
pend these  dangerous  explosions.  In  the 
meantime,  emergency  action  by  vour  Com- 
mittee to  suspend  the  tests  is  of  vital  im- 
portance. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear. 


AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  TAX  RE- 
FORM BILL  WHICH  MAY  REDUCE 
BORROWING  COSTS  OF  THE 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS, INCREASE  TREASURY 
REVENUES,  AND  MAKE  IT  UN- 
NECESSARY TO  TAX  MUNICIPAL 
BONDS 

'  Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  eiven  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
E>oint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  considerable 
concern  has  been  expressed  by  State  and 
mtmicipal  governing  bodies  over  pro- 
^•isions  in  the  tax  reform  bill  passed  by 
the  House  that  would  affect  the  borrow- 
ing costs  of  State  and  local  governments. 


During  hearings  last  Wednesday  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  the 
tax  reform  bill,  a  statement  on  this  mat- 
ter was  made  by  Mr.  William  Summers 
Johnson,  director  of  finance  of  the  city 
and  county  of  Honolulu.  Mr.  Johnson  is 
a  former  congressional  employee  and  top 
staff  member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, and  in  view  of  his  expertise  in 
this  field  I  believe  that  his  testimony 
merits  the  consideration  of  Congress  as 
well  as  finance  officers  In  Stale  and  local 
governments  across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Johnson  proposed  an  amendment 
which  he  feels  would  reduce  borrowing 
costs  of  the  State  and  local  governments, 
increase  Treasury  revenues,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  It  unnecessary  to  tax 
municipal  bonds  as  proposed  by  the 
House-passed  bill. 

While  he  supports  the  new  taxable 
municipal  bond  as  a  good  addition  to 
presently  available  borrowing  instru- 
ments, and  urges  Its  adoption  itgardless 
of  whether  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  passed.  Mr.  Johnson  feels  that  this 
would  be  a  better  revenue-raising  instru- 
ment with  the  substitution  of  an  interest- 
cost  sharing  formula  which  he  proposes. 

His  amendment  would  remove  the  dis- 
cretionary authority  given  to  the  Secre- 
tar>-  of  the  Treasury  under  the  House  bill 
to  set  the  ixrcentaee  of  interest  cost 
which  the  Tieasury  would  pay.  The 
range  Is  between  30  percent  and  40  per- 
cent of  the  interest  cost  of  a  bond  issued 
within  the  first  5  years  after  enactment 
of  the  bill,  and  between  25  percent  and 
40  percent  of  interest  costs  of  bonds  is- 
.sued  thereafter. 

In  Mr.  Johnson's  view  this  dlscretion- 
ar>'  authority  makes  it  impossible  to  pre- 
dict whether  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments would  be  better  off  or  worse  off 
linder  the  House  bill.  If  the  Secretary 
set  the  payment  at  or  near  the  top  of 
the  range  the  State  and  local  ^'ovem- 
ments  would  be  better  off  than  in  past 
years,  out  If  the  level  were  set  at  the  low- 
range  they  would  be  worse  off.  he  feels. 

Under  Mr.  Johnson's  propo.sed  amend- 
ment, the  lax  reform  bill  would  contain 
a  definite  formula  for  the  Federal  pay- 
ment. It  would  start  at  30  percent  in  the 
first  year  and  rise  1  percent  for  each  year 
thereafter  until  the  40  percent  level  is 
reached  in  10  years.  There  it  would  re- 
main. 

Since  1963.  he  points  out.  the  ratio  of 
muruclpal  to  corporate  yields,  on  a  yearly 
average  basis,  ranged  between  72  per- 
cent and  about  68  percent.  Thus.  30  per- 
cent seems  to  be  about  the  right  level  to 
begin  the  direct  payments  on  the  new- 
taxable  municipals  to  make  them  attrac- 
tive to  investors 

Meanwhile,  yields  on  nontaxable  mu- 
nicipals wouW  not  be  very  far  from  the 
70-percent  level.  Since  present  holders 
of  municipals  could  expect  a  declining 
advantage  in  holding  these  bonds,  they 
would  tend  to  unload  their  holdings,  and 
market  yields  on  nontaxables  would  tend 
to  rise. 

Accordingly,  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments would  find  it  advantageous  to 
issue  taxable  bonds,  rather  than  more 
nontaxables,  and  the  supply  of  nontax- 
ables would  disappear  from  the  market 
about  as  fast  as  Investors  wished  to  un- 
load them.  Mr.  Johnson  feels  that  10 
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vears  hence  only  Investors  In  tax  brack-      subject  to  the  Federal  income  taxation  is  of  World  War  II  years   which  have  doubtless 

ets  above  40  percent  wiU  stUI  find  It  ad-      substantial    benefit   to    theee    governments,  influenced  the  earlier  decline  In  the  benefits 

vantageous  to  buy  and  hold  nontaxables.     ^'  ^'^  meant  that  such  obligations— or  what  of  the  tax  exemptions  and  seem  to  portend 

The  overall  advantage  in  terms  of  tax      *"  called  "municipals"— could  be  issued  at  further  difficulties  for  the  state  and  local 

preference  income  would  greatly  dimln-      f  'o^^'  interest  cost  than  taxable  bonds  of  governments  in  the  future. 

Ish,    and   Mr.   Johnson   feels   that  inclu-      tw,!t^^  "l?^''^^  ^"^  ''r"'^  rating— a  rela-  WHUe  state  and  local  government  borrow- 

imi  oH^^    ,  Jl^        ril            preference         For  example,  last  December,  before  market  stltutlons  which,  because  of  their  special  tax 

limitation  would  not  be  necessary.                 rates  were  disturbed  by  this  legislation,  mar-  status  or  the  nature  of  their  business    find 

in  view  of  the  wide  interest  in  this  sub-      ket  yields  on  trlple-A  rated  municipals  were  It  Impractical  to  invest  In  tax-exempt  bonds 

ject,  I  include  Mr.  Johnson's  testimony      quoted  at  4.50 7o.  in  contrast,  corporate  bonds  These     include     the     government     pension 

at  this  point  in  the  Record-                              °'   ^**^   same   rating   and    U.S.    Government  funds — state  and  local  as  well  as  Federal — the 

ExcEEPr  FROM  Tax  Rzform  Hearings           ^rA*- ""^^  ^^iV'J'^^"^  '^'^°^'^  "  ^^^^"^  '"■'"^^    pension    funds,    the   life    Insurance 

/st.-t»,r,.„*-   r.f   «r,„.         CI    ""  "*^*"~''^            of64ov  and  5.66%,  respectively.  companies,    savings    and    loan    associations. 

'  r^  !^         of   William   Summers   Johnson,          The  differential  between  interest  rates  on  mutual    funds    and    the   non-financial    cor- 

Dlrector   of   Finance,   city  and   county  of      taxable  bonds  and  non-taxable  bonds  of  like  poratlons. 

^n.^.i" Vt«*I      .       the  Committee  on     maturity  and  credit  rating  at  any  particular  As  of  the  end  of  last  year,  only  one  of 

fb^Tav  -rff^K-t,   /x^o  ^L^r    t^"^^  °       ""^^  '^  -^  measure  of  the  benefit  of  the  tax  '^ese  groups  had  as  much  as  three  per  cent 

the  tax  reform  bill  (H.R.  13270)   affecting      exemption   to   the   state   and   local    govern-  °f   ^^    total    financial    assets   in    municipal 

f.^K«*^f     neo    government  bonds,   Sep-      ments.    The    greater    the    differential,    the  l^^nds.  These  were  the  state  and  local  gov- 

lemoer  Z4,  laea)                                                         greater  the  benefit.  ernmeats,    presumably    those    who    Invested 

Mr.  Chairman:  My  name  Is  WlUlam  Sum-         It  U  not,  however,  the  supply  of  tax-exempt  ^^^'''  employees'  reUrement   funds  in  their 

mers  Johnson.  I  am  Director  of  Finance  of     bonds  that  detprmlnes  the  level  of  Interest  °^°  bonds  only  because  they  were  unable  to 

the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu.                           rates  on  these  bonds.  On  the  contrary    be-  m^'lfet  the  bonds  elsewhere."^ 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  tween  80  and  90  percent  of  all  new  credit  Among  Institutional  investors,  only  the 
those  features  of  the  Tax  Reform  Bill  which  Instruments  being  Issued  are  taxable  hence  commercial  banks  and  the  non-life  Insur- 
would  affect  the  financing  problems  of  the  the  taxable  Issues  play  the  dominant  role  *"'^®  companies  are  significant  investors  in 
state  and  local  governments.  My  statement  in  determining  bond  rates.  Rates  on  munlci-  tax-exempt  securities.  The  total  financial  aa- 
is  concerned  with  the  problems  of  these  gov-  pal  bonds  merely  adjust  to  these  rates  de-  ^''^  °^  ^^^^^  ''^°  groups  combined  Increaseci 
ernments  generally,  rather  than  the  partlcu-  pending  upon  the  marginal  income  tax  rate  ^"^  sUghtly  more  than  200  per  cent  between 
lar  problems  of  Honolulu.  Like  other  cities,  of  the  bond  Investors  ^^^"^  ^"'^  1967,  and  amounted  to  $439  billion 
Honolulu  sells  Its  bonds  by  competitive  bid-  To  Illustrate,  an  Investor  In  the  50%  tax  ^^  ^^^  ^""^  °^  ^^^  ^^^^^  y®*""' 
ding  in  New  York,  and  Its  Interest  costs  are  bracket  finds  It  advantageous  to  Invest  In  **°''^  ^^^'^  "^'^'  ^dividual  Investors  havn 
determined  by  the  general  level  of  Interest  tax-exempt  bonds,  rather  than  In  taxable  ^^'^^^  '^"^®  ^°  '^^""  foldings  of  municipal 
rates  on  municipal  bonds  and  the  credit  rat-  bonds,  where  the  yield  on  tax-exempts  ex-  ^'^^^  ^^  recent  years.  Indeed,  this  market 
Ing  which  the  rating  services  assign  to  the  ceeds  50  percent  of  the  yield  on  taxable  *°"'<^  appear  to  have  become  pretty  much 
cltys  bonds.  bonds.  Similarly,  an  Investor  In  the  25  per-  '*^'^"'""«<1-  Individual  Investors  held  some 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  growing  cent  tax  bracket  finds  non-taxable  bonds  ^"^'^  billion  of  municipals  at  the  end  of 
financial  problems  of  state  and  local  govern-  more  advantageous  than  taxable  bonds  onlv  ^^^^'  ^^^reased  their  holdings  by  only  $0.2 
ments,  problems  which  are  sometimes  called  when  the  yield  on  the  municipals  exceeds  ^^^^°'^  during  1967,  and,  according  to  pre- 
a  financial  crisis.  The  demands  upon  these  75  percent  of  the  yield  on  taxable  bonds—  1'™"!*^'  data,  actually  reduced  their  hold- 
governments  for  public  capital  Improve-  a  point  at  which  the  benefit  to  the  stat^  "^^^  ^^  *°''  ''""°n  last  year.^ 
ments  have  grown  enormously  over  the  post  and  local  governments  has  greatly  diminished  Commercial  banks,  on  the  other  hand. 
world  War  n  years.  In  the  20  years  prior  to  and  a  bonanza  has  been  created  for  Investors  ^^^'^  become  the  predominant  Investors  in 
1966.  these  governments  had  spent  some  in  the  higher  tax  brackets  municipal  bonds.  Last  year  thev  increased 
*?^*'v.'?"i'T  l°l  "^P'i*^  outlays,  about  half  Changes  in  the  ratio  of  the  yields  on  the  f'^^*''  ^'"^'"g^  in  these  instruments  by  $8.1 
of  Which  had  been  financed  by  borrowing.^  two  types  of  bonds  are  influenced  by  Lvera!  '°"  ""^"^  ^'  '^"  ^"'^  "^  '^^  J'"^'  ^^'"'^ 
Between  the  end  of  1950  and  the  end  of  last  factore  Including  the  suppi^of  tax-e^emni  ''^'-'''^^  ^'"'^  °^  ^'"  ^"^^^^  ''°"'»^  outstanding, 
year,  the  net  debts  of  the  state  and  local  bonds  outstandmg  relatUe  to  the  sunnrnf  ^^^'-''ing  to  preliminary  data,  state  and  lo- 
governments  Increased  more  than  five-fold,  funds  available  in  the  hands  of  individual  "^  government  debt  obligations  outstanding 
growing  frorn  about  $22  billion  to  about  $130  commercial  banks  and  other  InsmuS  that  ''^  ^^^  '°''  °^  ^^^  ^^^  ^«"  held  as  follows: 
oi  t^  ^J^  -7^'  ^"^  '=°^"*^^'  the  net  debt      invest  In  this  type  of  ^^^''^*"^""°°«  ^^^^  P,.„.^„, 

Iv'^MlgMtrm^eThaToL'lfhlM;^^^^^^^  ,    Changes  in  effective  tax  rates  are  also  quite      Commercial  banks 958.1 

period  one-third  over  this     influential  in  changing  the  benefits  of  the     Individuals    40  1 

.cS^r.ri-„r-.r,r.r'»."eS  EH»lH";:~E""r  =r""°"-°-r°-:::::::::  isit 

will  be  required  to  replace  old  and  obsolete          m  ZniT^tuZLlT^rlT'  ,  particularly  profitable  for  them  to  do  sc^ 

facilities  and  to  expand  facilities  to  provide      servedTn  wtH»n   fw!            I  l"""^"  '^'^  ^^^^  '"  °^'^^'  ^°  advance  construction  projects  in 

for  a  growing  population.  And  to  meet  these      on  non  taJIhio  ,^h  .^^""l^     ^^^^^en  yields  their  local  communities.  However  such  heavv 

requirements,  the  public  agencies  will  have      other  hanTconsWPr.H^..  !l7  f'  P*"  ^^^  reliance   on   commercial   banks   as   a   market 

to  compete  for  funds  against  the  rising  de-      h  °  hadTrir-  r^«Hn!.,f^    w      i  ^  legislation  for  municipal  bonds  poses  some  dangers,  not 

mands  for  housing  and  other  private  needs,      ^^j^^^^  dramatic  opposite  effect.  the  least  of  which  is  that  this  market  may 

Accordingly.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  tax  re-      nrYcM^tin  \°?8^';i°«K  ^^  the  trends  over  the  become  saturated  too.  Commercial  banks  are 

form   legislation  as  finally  passed  will   not     ^^l  t^Il  ^u^^u       T^"'  ^^^ever.  It  Is  evl-  subject  to  a  variety  of  laws  and  regulations 

increase  the  borrowing  costs  of  the  state  and     tn  th»  =to/       ^^"      ,         ^^®  ^ax  exemption  which  limit  their  investments  In  particular 

local  governments,  or  even  leave  the  matter      «a„H„,,^H  J,,      1°*^*'  governments  has  sub-  types    of    securities,    and    their    Investment 

in  doubt,  but  will  help  to  reduce  these  bor-       inTj^f  f^Lt!^,     l'*'  ^  ^*"'^-^'  Prepared  for  the  funds  have  not  been  growing  as  fast  as  those 

rowing  costs.                                                                Joint  Economic  Committee  in  1966  observed  of  other  financial  institutions 

this^^rtio^r  joubT^u^arf  =  ^^^^^^^^^y^^^^^^^^^^  -—  -  -  —  -  ™o 

polnt.^  would  iLtrsuggelTsomemodl^^^^^^^      to  80  per  cent  and  then  receded  to  around  ,                   munici..i.  rm.wcE 

tlon  of  the  bill  which  I  believe  T^ll  Terv»  the        ^£"  ''^'^^-  ^^^'^  "  ^'*^  remained  since." »  .^^^t'^^^t  this  background  of  the  problems  of 

three-fold  purpose  of   (1)    reducing  borrow-         The   question   whether   there  has   been   a  ^^^  ^^^  and  local  governments,  the  provl- 

mg  costs  of  the  state  and  local  govirnmente      Sf'^eraJ    tendency   for   the   ratio   to   decline  ^'°^^  °^  the  Hot.se  bill  affecting  municlp.,1 

(2)  achieving  the  purpose  of  the Teg°sTat^on     '  "'f  .P^f  '^  debatable.  There  is  no  precise  '^"^'^^^^   Z''^-  ^   think,  be  better  appraised, 

which  is  to  make  the  tax  system  more  eoul-     statistical  measure  of  this  subject  and  the  ^"  *^,  ^^°^  to  make  the  tax  system  more 

table,  and   (3)    avoiding  some  of  the  nhilo       generalized  measures  have  been  clouded  by  equitable,  the  drafters  of  the  House  bill  have 

sophlcal  objections  to  the  bill  as  it  is  now     ^^"^'^^^  changes  In  effective  tax  rates  and  by  '"eluded    several    provisions    which    would 

written.                                                                         two  severe  cycles  in  monetary  policy  which  make  investment  in  state  and  local  govern- 

varied  the  Investment  capacity  of  the  com-  ment  bonds  less  attractive,  particularly  to 

ROLE  OF  TAX-EXEMPT  BONDS                     merclal  banks.«  high  Inoome  individuals.  The  effect  would  be 

The  fact  that  Interest  Income  from  state      GBowir*G  shobtage  or  n™na  w.»  «TT»„^r„  ,  *°  ^^^^   interest  costs   on   future   issues   of 

and  local  government  debt  obligations  is  not                                   Ir^IJ^r             municipal  these  bonds,  relative  to  the  cost  of  issuing 

FiNANCiNO  fully  taxable  bonds. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article                                  the  flows  o^tL^^fn^T.  '""^"tlc  shifts  In  As  an  offset,  however,  the  bill  provides  for 

the  flows  of  institutional  funds  over  the  post-  a  new  type  of  state  and  local  government 
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debt  instrument  which  seems  Intended  to 
assure  that  the  borrowing  costs  of  these  gov- 
ernments will  not  be  higher,  relative  to  other 
borrowing  costs,  than  in  past  years. 

Coming  first  to  tboee  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  would  tend  to  raise  municipal  bor- 
rowing costs,   these   are  In   the   main  four. 

;.  Limitations  on  deductions  of  interest  (Sec. 
221) 

This  limits  the  amount  of  the  deduction 
which  an  Individual  may  take  for  interest 
paid  on  funds  borrowed  to  Invest  In  or  carry 
investment  assets.  An  Individual  would  be 
allowed  to  deduct  such  Interest  payments, 
on  a  current  basis,  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  deduction  does  not  exceed  his  Invest- 
ment income  and  long-term  capital  gains 
by  $25,000  (912,500  In  the  case  of  a  married 
individual  filing  a  separate  return). 

This  win  limit  the  advantages  that  high- 
income  individuals  can  now  enjoy  by  bor- 
rowing funds  at  a  low  Interest  rate,  net  of 
the  tax  deduction,  and  Investing  the  funds 
in  municipal  bonds  to  receive  a  tax-free 
income. 

2.  Increase  in  standard  deduction  (Sec.  801) 
and  maximum  tax  on  earned  income  {Sec. 
802) 

The  effect  of  these  two  sections  Is  to  re- 
duce the  tax  rate  on  top  Income  individuals 
and  to  reduce  effective  tax  rates  on  Indi- 
viduals In  all  Income  groups. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  effect  will 
also  be  to  raise  municipal  borrowing  costs 
relative  to  other  borrowing  costs.  As  effective 
tax  rates  are  reduced,  taxpayers  find  Invest- 
ment In  bonds  yielding  a  tax-free  Income  lees 
advantageous. 

3.  Limit  on  tax  preferences   {Sec.  301) 

This  section  defines  tax  preference  Income 
as  tax-free  interest  from  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment bonds,  plus  several  other  types  of 
income  now  taxed  at  preferential  rates  or 
against  wtxlch  preferential  deductions  may 
be  taken. 

Under  the  bill,  an  Individual  will  be  al- 
lowed to  claim  the  exclusions  and  deductions 
comprising  tax  preference  income  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  aggregate  of  such  Inoome 
does  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  his  total  In- 
come (adjusted  gross  Income  plus  tax  pref- 
erence Items) . 

The  excess  over  50  per  cent  will  be  tax- 
able  at  the   Individual's  normal   tax  rates. 

However,  if  the  Indlyldual's  aggregate  tax 
preference  income  does  not  exceed  $10,000, 
the  rule  does  not  apply.  Further,  the  bill 
provides  a  formula  for  bringing  Interest  In- 
come from  municipal  bonds  under  the  for- 
mula only  gradually.  In  the  first  year,  one- 
tenth  of  such  income  is  to  come  under  the 
limit;  in  the  second  year,  two-tenths:  and  so 
on  until  all  such  Income  comes  under  the 
limit  ten  years  later. 

4.  Capital  gains  and  losses  on  bonds  held  by 
financial  institutions  {Sec.  443) 

Under  present  law,  commercial  banks  and 
certain  other  types  of  financial  institutions 
are  taxed  on  their  capital  gains  on  bond 
transactions,  like  other  taxpayers,  at  the 
capital  gains  rate.  But  unlike  other  taxpay- 
ers, however,  these  institutions  are  permitted 
to  treat  the  excess  of  their  capital  losses 
over  their  capital  gains  on  such  transactions 
as  ordinary  losses,  deductible  from  ordinary 
income. 

Under  the  bill,  the  excess  of  gains  over 
losses  would  be  treated  as  ordinary  income, 
taxable  at  ordinary  income  tsix  rates,  and  the 
excess  of  losses  over  gains  would  be  deduct- 
ible from  ordinary  Income. 

The  principal  investors  in  municipal  bonds, 
the  commercial  banks,  will  find  these  bonds 
less  attractive  under  the  bill.  In  the  past.  It 
has  been  a  general  practice  of  commercial 
banks  to  increase  their  holdings  of  municipal 


bonds — and  other  securities — in  periods  of 
easy  money,  then  sell  these  securities  in 
periods  of  credit  stringency,  frequently  at  a 
capital  loss,  in  order  to  raise  funds  to  meet 
their  loan  demands. 

However,  this  provision  of  the  bill  will  not 
place  municipal  bonds  at  a  disadvantstge  to 
other  securities.  All  debt  instruments  are 
treated  alike. 

F\irthermore,  the  commercial  banks  should 
find  that  the  tax-exempt  interest  income 
available  from  these  bonds  will  continue  to 
make  them  quite  attractive  investments. 
Commercial  banks  on  a  whole  have  recently 
been  in  the  i8%  marginal  tax  bracket,  and 
are  now  thought  to  be  in  an  even  higher 
bracket.  To  a  firm  in  the  48  per  cent  tax 
bracket,  an  Interest  yield  of  6.5  ^r  on  a  mu- 
nicipal bond  is  equivalent  to  a  yield  of  nearly 
12.4%   on  a  taxable  security. 

THE    COST-SHARING    MUNICIPAL    BOND 
(SECTIONS    601     AND    602) 

The  provisions  of  the  House  bill  just  dis- 
cussed would,  taken  alone,  have  a  substan- 
tial effect  on  the  borrowing  costs  of  the  stale 
and  local  governments.  The  effect  would  be 
to  raise  these  costs,  relative  to  other  borrow- 
ing costs. 

As  an  offset,  however,  the  House  bill  au- 
thorizes a  new  type  of  debt  instrument  which 
the  state  and  local  governments  may  Issue 
at  their  option.  The  Interest  Income  from  this 
bond  would  be  fully  taxable,  and  would  thus 
require  higher  interest  rates,  but  ihe  Federal 
Treasury  would  directly  share  the  Interest 
costs. 

The  proposed  new  bond  thus  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  fjicl  that  the  tax  exempt  feature 
of  state  and  local  government  bonds  is  an 
inefficient  means  of  aiding  these  govern- 
ments. That  is  to  say.  the  tax  exemption  In- 
volves a  revenue  loss  to  the  Treasury,  as 
compared  to  taxable  bonds,  which  Is  much 
greater  than  the  benefits  derived  by  the  state 
and  local  governments. 

In  Its  general  form,  the  proposed  new  bonds 
contains  some  very  attractive  features.  First, 
its  use  is  optional  on  the  part  of  the  state  or 
local  government,  and  the  governmental 
unit  that  Issues  it  does  so  without  giving  up 
its  right  to  Issue  also  the  traditional  munici- 
pal bond. 

Second,  since  the  bond  Is  taxable,  it  will 
sell  at  interest  jnelds  comparable  to  other 
bonds  and  will  thus  give  the  state  and  local 
gox'emments  access  to  the  investment  funds 
held  by  Institutions  that  do  not  now  Invest 
in  municipal  bonds. 

Finally,  this  bond  would  be  marked  in  the 
usual  way,  utilizing  the  already-existing  ma- 
chinery of  private  financial  services 

However,  the  formula  for  the  Treasury's 
sharing  In  the  state  and  local  governments' 
Interest  cost  Is  deficient — and  needlessly  so. 

The  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee accompanying  its   bill   states   that — 

Historically,  the  ratio  of  yields  on  tax- 
exempt  issues  and  taxable  issues  has  been 
as  low  as  60  per  cent,  but  in  recent  years  has 
been  close  to  75  per  cent.' 

Then,  for  reasons  that  are  not  clear,  the 
bill  provides  a  range  of  direct  payments  to 
the  Issuer,  the  range  being  30 '^c  to  40 'l  of 
the  interest  cost  of  bonds  issued  within  the 
first  five  years,  and  from  25'^c  to  40%  there- 
Eifter.  Furthermore,  the  bill  gives  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Tteasury  discretion  to  set  the 
exact  percentage  within  these  ranges  at  the 
beginning  of  each  quarter  of  the  year. 

Add  up  the  uncert^llntles  which  the  bill 
poses  for  municipal  finance,  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  why  there  has  been  a  certain  lack  of 
enthusiasm  for  these  features  of  the  bill. 

Giving  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  dis- 
cretion to  set  the  sharing  formula  within  a 
range  Is  puzzling  and  suggests 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


1.  That  the  Secretary  Is  expected  to  try  to 
equate  cost  to  the  Issuers  of  the  new  taxable 
municipals  with  those  of  ordinary  munici- 
pals, or 

2.  That  the  Secretary  is  expected  to  shift 
the  cost  advantage  one  way  or  the  other  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Treasury,  or 

3.  That  the  Secretary  might  use  his  fiexl- 
blUty  for  general  economic  regulation,  re- 
ducing the  subsidy  at  times  when  the  Ad- 
ministration wishes  to  dampen  demands  on 
credit  markets  and  the  construction  industry 
and   increasing  the  subsidy  at  other  times. 

None  of  these  purposes  seems  desirable 
Certainly  the  purpose  should  not  be  to  main- 
tain any  particular  relationship  between  the 
supply  of  the  new  taxable  municipals  and 
the  ordinary  municipals:  the  purpose  should 
be  to  increase  the  supply  of  the  new  taxable 
bonds  and  thus  diminish  the  tax  revenue 
losses  fiowing  from  the  ordinary  municipals. 
Nor  is  it  comforting  to  think  that  the  financ- 
ing ability  of  the  state  and  local  governments 
may  be  modified  either  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Treasury  or  for  general  economic  reg- 
ulations 

COSTS    AND    BENEFITS    OP    TAX    EXEUPTIONS 

A  Study  made  for  the  Brookings  Institution 
in  1963  developed  some  advanced  techniques 
for  estimating  the  benefit  of  the  tax  exemp- 
tion to  the  state  and  local  governments  and 
the  revenue  loss  to  the  Treasury. 

This  study  concluded  that  the  benefit  to 
the  state  and  local  governments  amounted 
to  an  Interest  rate  savings  of  between  133 
and  186  basis  points  below  the  contemporary 
rate  on  comparable  corporate  bonds.  A 
group  of  experts  who  reviewed  the  study 
reached  a  conclusion  that  the  more  exact 
differential  is  150  basis  points. 

Further.  In  1966,  the  Treasury  updated 
this  study  on  the  basis  of  the  1965  exper- 
ience, with  these  calculations: 

1.  At  the  minimum  differential  of  133  basis 
points,  the  benefit  of  the  tax  exemption  to 
the  state  and  local  governments  would 
amount  to  $1.9  In  savings  in  Interest  costs 
over  the  life  of  the  bonds,  and  the  Treasury's 
revenue  loss  would  amount  to  $2.9  billion. 

2.  At  the  maximum  differential  of  186  basis 
points,  the  benefit  to  the  state  and  local 
governments  would  amount  to  $2.6  billion, 
and  the  Treasury's  revenue  loss  would 
amount  to  $3.2  billion.'" 

In  other  words,  if  the  municipal  bonds  is- 
sued in  1965  had  not  been  tax-exempt, 
each  dollar  of  Increased  cost  to  the  state  and 
local  governments  would  have  resulted  in  In- 
creased revenues  to  the  Treasury  of  between 
$1.23  and  $1.52.  At  the  concensus  differen- 
tial— 150  basis  points — each  $1  of  benefit  to 
the  state  and  local  governments  costs  the 
Treasury  $1.42  in  lost  revenues. 

This  suggsts  that  the  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments could  be  given  the  option  of  is- 
suing fully  taxable  bonds  on  which  the 
Treasury  would  pay  42  per  cent  of  the  in- 
terest cost,  with  no  net  cost  to  the  Treasury 
omitting  any  additional  administrative 
costs. 

TAXING    MUNICIPAL    BONDS    UNNECESSARILT 

This  leads  me  to  suggest  the  Interest-cost 
sharing  formula  be  modified  In  two  respects. 
First,  that  it  be  made  definite  and  that  It 
provide  for  gradually  increasing  cost  sharing. 

Thus,  It  would  seem  appropriate  to  set  the 
first  year  rate  at  30"^;.  and  provide  for  an  In- 
crease of  one  percentage  point  each  year, 
until  the  40%  level  is  reached  10  years  hence. 

This  would  accomplish  the  equity  purposes 
of  the  limited  tajc  preference  provision 
(LTP),  not  by  taxing  the  tax-exempt  bonds, 
but  causing  them  to  largely  disappear.  And  at 
the  same  time,  this  formula  would  be  of 
more  certain  benefit  to  the  state  and  local 
governments. 
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Additionally.  It  would  bring  about  an 
orderly  shift  from  nontaxable  to  taxable 
municipals  outstanding  without  serious  capi- 
tal losses  In  view  of  the  certain  rise  In  the 
Treasury  payments,  an  investor  would  tend 
to  shift  out  of  the  old  municipals  and  their 
yields  would  tend  to  rise  relative  to  taxable 
bonds.  Accordingly,  the  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment would  find  It  advantageous  to  re- 
fund by  the  new  taxable  bond,  thus  reducing 
the  supply  of  the  non-taxables  as  these  be- 
come less  desirable  to  investors. 

Finally,  this  method  of  accomplishing  the 
purposes  would  avoid  the  objections,  hotly 
held,  to  the  indirect  tax  on  state  and  local 
government  bonds  or  set  out  In  the  LTP 
provisions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  of  many  municipal 
finance  officers  who  are  being  sorely  pressed 
by  the  recent  rise  In  Interest  rates  on  state 
and  local  government  bonds,  may  I  say  that 
It  Is  most  Important  that  the  Issues  In- 
volved in  the  municipal  finance  features  of 
this  legislation  be  resolved — one  way  or  an- 
other— as  soon  as  possible. 

Thank  you. 
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APPENDIX  A 
NET  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


End  of  ^ear 


Federal 
Govern- 
ment 
and 
agency 


State 
and 
local 

govern- 
ments 


Private 


Total 


Amount  (billions); 

1950. 

1955 

1960 

1%5 

19681 

Percentage  of  1950: 

1950 

1955 

1960 

1865 

l%8i 


1217.4 
229.6 
239.8 
266.4 
292.5 

100.0 
105.6 
110.3 
122.5 
134.5 


J21.7 
40.2 
63.0 
99.9 

129.5 

100.0 
185.3 
290.3 
460.4 
596.8 


$246.3 

391.6 

565.7 

868.6 

1,  103.8 

100.0 
159.0 
229.7 
352.7 
448.2 


J485.  4 

661.4 

868.5 

1.234.9 

1.  525.  8 

100.0 
136.2 
178.9 
254.4 
314.3 


'  Preliminary. 

Source:  Economic  Report  of  tfie  President    January  1%9 
p.  296. 

APPENDIX  B 

HIGH-GRADE  MUNICIPAL  AND  CORPORATE  BOND  YIELDS, 
SELECTED  DATES 


State 
and  local      Corporates 
Governments         (Aaa) 
(Aaa) 


Yearly  average: 

1945 

1955..    . 

1963 

1964. 

1965  

1%6  

1967     .. 

1%8 

Monthly  average, 
1%9 

January 

April. . 

July 


State 

and 
local 

All 

financial 

assets 

govern- 
ment 

obliga- 
tions 

Col  2  as 
percent 
of  col.  1 

1.07 

2.62 

40.8 

2.18 

3.06 

71.2 

3.08 

4.26 

71.8 

3.09 

4.40 

70.2 

3.16 

4.49 

70.3 

3.67 

5.13 

71.5 

3.74 

5.51 

67.9 

4.20 

6.18 

68.0 

4.58 
5.  OO 
5.60 


6.59 
6.89 
7.08 


69.6 
72.6 
79.1 


Source:  Moody's,  as  reported  in  Federal  Reserve  Bulletins  to 
July  1969. 


Buyerjof  tax  exempts,  total . 


Commercial  banks 

Nonllle  insurance  com- 
panies  


Nonfinancial  corporations. 

Nonbuyers  of  tax  exempts, 
total 


US  Government 

Stataand  local  govern- 
ments  

Life  insurance  companies. 

Saviiigs  and  loan  associa- 
tiois 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(486.9 

$74.5 

15.3 

438.  8 
48.1 

58.1 
16.4 

13.2 
34.1 

352.3 

2.9 

.8 

1.388.1 

6.9 

.5 

189.6  

113.9 
182.4 

152.8  .. 

3.6 
3.0 

3.2 

1.6 

'1 

All 

financial 

assets 

(1) 

State 
and 
local 

govern- 
ment 

obliga- 
tions 

(2) 

Col  2  as 
percent 
of  col   i 

(3) 

Nonbuyers  of  tax  exempts — 

Continued 
Private  pension  funds 

J94.7  . 

71.2 

50.7 

47.3  . 

12.3  . 
120.9 

Mutual  savings  banks 

Finance  companies 

JO.  2 

0.3 

Investment  companies 

Credit  { 
Rest  of 

Memoran 

inions 

world' 

.1 

.1 

Jum:  Housetiolds... 

1.713.5 

40.1 

2.3 

'  Foreign  persons,  international  agencies,  agencies  of  foreign 
banks  an<l  U.S.  banks  in  possessions. 

Source:  Federal  Reserve  Board,   Federal  Reserve  Bulletin 
May  1968,  p.  A-67.10  et  seq.,  and  May  1969,  p.  A-68,  et  seq. 


APPENDIX  0-FINANCIAL  ASSETS  HELD  BY  INSTITUTIONS  1947,  1957,  AND  1967 
|ln  billions  of  dollars)  { 


1947 


1957 


1967 


1967  as 

percent  of 

1947 


Total,  buyers  of  tax-exempts. 


Commercial  banks 

Nonlite  insurance  companies. 
Total,  nonbuyers  of  tax-exempts.. 


145. 6 


219.1 


438.9 


301.4 


136.8 

8.8 

303.6 


197.0 

22.1 

608.0 


393.9 

45.0 

1,277.4 


287.9 
511.4 
420.8 


Nonfinancial  corporations 

U.SL  Government' 

State  and  local  governments. . 

Lits  insurance  companies 

Savings  and  loan  associations. 

Mutual  savings  banks 

Credit  unions 

Pri»ate  pension  plans , 

Finance  companies 

Mutual  funds 2... 
Otheri.... 


83.5 

169.3 

322.7 

386.5 

80.9 

110.3 

171.3 

211.7 

17.6 

40.1 

100.7 

572.2 

60.9 

98.3 

173.0 

339.9 

11.7 

48.1 

143.8 

1,229.1 

39.7 

35.2 

66.4 

337.1 

.5 

3.4 

11.2 

2,  240.  0 

3.1 

22.4 

86.9 

2,  803. 2 

5.1 

19.6 

46.6 

913.7 

1.4 

8.7 

44.7 

3, 192.  9 

p.* 

52.6 

110.1 

401.8 

'  Inclildes   'monetary  autliorities." 
■  Open-end  investment  companies  only. 

i  Includes  foreign  and  international  agency  holders  of  obligations  of  U.S.  persons  and  governments,  plus  brokers  and  dealers  in 
securitiaB  and  agencies  of  foreign  banks. 

Source:  Federal  Reserve  System,  "Flov»  of  Funds  Accounts.  1945-67,"  February  1968. 

APPENMX  E.-HOLDINGS  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  OBLIGATIONS  BY  INDIVIDUALS  AND  INSTITUTIONS,  END 

OF  SELECTED  YEARS,  1945-68 

|ln  billions  of  dollars! 


1945 


1950 


1955 


1960    1965    1966    1967 


1968 


Tital. 


15.5       24.7       44.8       68.7      100.0     105.9     117.5       124.9 


Individuals _ 7.2 

Commercial  banks ""'...l...  i.  1 

Nonlife  insurance  companies .2 

NonfinarKial  corporations '..VS.'S.'.'.  .  3 

State  and  local  governments l.lllllllll  2. 6 

Life  insurance  companies lJl"llll  .7 

Mutual  savings  banks I  ."i 

Finance  KEC '""  '3 


Source:  Federal  Reserve  System,  FIovk  of  Funds  Accounts  1945-67,  and  Bullttin,  May  1969. 


9.5 

18.6 

28.7 

37.2 

40.6 

40.8 

40.1 

8.  1 

12.7 

17.6 

38.5 

40.2 

50.0 

58.1 

1.1 

4.2 

8.1 

11.4 

12.1 

13.7 

16.4 

.5 

1.2 

2.4 

3.6 

4.4 

5.1 

2.9 

3.6 

5.1 

7.2 

5.0 

4.6 

4.1 

3.6 

1.2 

2.0 

3.6 

3.5 

3.1 

3.0 

3.0 

.1 

.6 

.7 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.4 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.6 

.6 

.6 

H.R.  14065 — A    SECONDARY    MARKET 
FOR  CONVENTIONAL  MORTGAGES 

I  Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  has  long 
been  one  of  the  most  important  stabiliz- 
ing influences  in  the  secondary  mortgage 


market.  Last  year's  reorganization  of 
FNMA,  making  it  a  private,  Government 
sponsored  corporation  was  designed  to 
bring  additional  dj-namism  and  flexibility 
to  its  operation. 

The  corporation,  in  most  cases,  has 
demonstrated  its  capacity  to  increase  and 
strengthen  its  operation.  Last  year's  de- 
cisions hit  their  mark  as  FNMA  is  now- 
managing  commitments  at  a  rate  almost 
four  times  that  of  any  previous  year. 
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The  deplorable  conditions  in  the  home 
finance  market  have  made  the  increased 
purchasing  by  FNMA  all  the  more  im- 
portant. However,  the  deteriorating  state 
of  the  mortgage  markets  demand  addi- 
tional action.  I  have  already  introduced 
a  number  of  pieces  of  legislation  in  thi? 
regard,  including  a  comprehensive  sav- 
ings and  loan  bill  designed  to  generate 
more  liquidity. 

Yesterday  I  introduced  H.R.  14065.  au- 
thorizing the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  to  purchase  conventional 
mortgages.  FNMA  currently  purchases 
only  Goverment  assisted  mortgages.  Con- 
sidering some  80  percent  of  the  mort- 
gage paper  is  backed  by  conventional 
terms.  FNMA  could,  by  participating  in 
this  secondary  market  make  a  considera- 
ble impact. 

My  bill  would  essentially  permit  FNMA 
to  deal  in  the  conventional  mortgage 
market  in  much  the  same  way  it  now 
participates  in  purchasing  mortgages 
assisted  by  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration, the  Veterans'  .Administration, 
and  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

FNMA  wo-ald  not  be  allowed  lo  pur- 
cha.'-e  or  lend  on  the  security  of  any  con- 
ventional mortgage  imless  its  outstanding 
principal  balance  did  not  exceed  80  per- 
cent of  tne  value  of  the  mortgaged  prop- 
erty, or  unless  that  portion  in  excess  of 
80  percent  was  guaranteed  or  insured  by 
an  institution,  and  under  a  contract,  de- 
termined by  FNMA  to  be  generally  ac- 
ceptable to  other  institutional  mortgage 
investors. 

FNMA's  ability  to  deal  in  conventional 
mortgages  has  never  been  seriously 
questioned.  In  the  past,  however,  because 
of  its  dual  private-Government  owner- 
ship, its  activities  were  limited  to  Gov- 
ernment backed  mortgages.  Now  this 
situation  no  longer  exists.  The  reorgani- 
zation of  FNMA,  authorized  in  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968, 
placed  in  a  new,  privately  owned  FNMA 
the  responsibility  of  handling  the  non- 
subsidized  activities  of  the  old  FNMA. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  privately 
owned  FNMA  on  September  1.  1968.  it 
has  demonstrated  its  unquestioned  abil- 
ity to  function  without  Government  sup- 
port. The  corporation,  in  addition  to 
operating  at  a  higher  rate  of  activity 
than  in  the  past  also  demonstrated  that 
the  fimds  it  needs  to  carry  on  its  activi- 
ties are  readily  obtainable  in  the  private 
market,  and  this,  without  reliance  on  the 
Federal  Government  as  was  often  the 
case  in  past  years. 

I  recognize  that  there  will  be  technical 
problems  and  difficulties  involved  in  im- 
plementing a  secondarj-  market  for  con- 
ventional mortgages.  However,  I  do  not 
believe  these  problems  to  be  insurmoimt- 
able.  The  most  important  problem  to  be 
overcome,  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
form mortgage  instrument,  can  only 
really  be  worked  out  when  there  is  a  firm 
basis  for  taking  such  a  step.  The  avail- 
ability of  a  secondary  market  for  con- 
ventional mortgages  will  serve  to  spur 
the  development  of  such  an  instrument. 
Mr.  Raymond  H.  Lapln,  President  and 


Chairman  of  the  Board  of  FNMA,  in  re- 
cent testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  indicated  he  believed  a 
proper  role  for  FNMA  may  be  to  aid  the 
conventional  mortgage  market  Mr. 
Lapin  also  stated  that  FNMA  has  been 
conducting  in-depth  studies  related  to 
the  technical  problems  associated  with 
such  a  move. 

Last  week  our  esteemed  colleague  In 
the  Senate,  Mr.  Sparkman,  introduced  a 
similar  bill  to  the  one  I  introduced  yes- 
terday. Hopefully  it  is  his  intention  to 
open  his  bill  to  hearings  at  the  earliest 
convenient  date.  I  am  also  hopeful  that 
H  R.  14065  will  be  given  an  expeditious 
hearing  by  the  House  Commitee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  this  Con- 
gress devote  its  energy  to  relieving  the 
serious  crisis  confronting  the  housing  in- 
dustry. This  sector  of  our  economy  is  in 
the  throes  of  an  agonizing  dislocation 
and  if  remedies  are  not  forthcoming  in 
the  immediate  future  the  damage  may 
prove  to  be  irreparable. 

The  result  of  further  inaction  will  be 
to  crush  the  dreams  of  millions  of 
Americans  who  look  forward  to  home- 
ownership. 

At  this  point.  I  insert  H.R.  14065  and 
an  analysis  of  the  bill  in  the  Record: 
H.R.   14065 
Be    it    enacted    by   the   Senate   and   House 
of   Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.   That    (a) 
section  302(b»  of  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
ga.ge   Association   Charter  Act  is   amended— 
(II  by  inserting  "(1)  "  Immediately  follow- 
ing "(b)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  'each  of  the  bodies 
corporate  named  In  subsection  (a)  (21"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Association"; 

;3I  by  striking  out  ";  and  the  corporation 
Is  authorized  to  lend  on  the  security  of  any 
such  mortgages  and  to  purchase.  Bell,  or 
otherwise  deal  In  any  securities  guaranteed 
by  the  Association  under  section  306(gi"; 
and 

(4)  by  adding  thereto  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(21  For  the  purposes  set  forth  In  section 
301  and  subject  to  the  limitations  and  re- 
strictions of  this  title,  the  corporation  Is  au- 
thorized, pursuant  to  commitments  or  other- 
wise, to  purchase,  service,  sell,  lend  on  the 
security  of.  or  otherwise  deal  in  mortgages 
and  in  securities  guaranteed  by  the  Associa- 
tion under  section  306(g).  The  corporation 
shall  not  in  the  regular  course  of  its  busi- 
ness purchase  or  lend  on  the  security  of  any 
mortgage  which  Is  not  insured  or  guaranteed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, the'  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
.AfT.Hlrs.  or  some  other  officer  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government,  unless  the  outstanding 
principal  balance  thereof  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase does  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the 
amount  determined  by  the  corporation  to  be 
the  value  of  the  mortgaged  property,  or  un- 
less that  portion  of  the  unpaid  principal 
balance  which  is  in  excess  of  such  80  per 
centum  is  guaranteed  or  insured  by  an  in- 
stitution, and  under  a  contract,  determined 
by  the  corporation  to  be  generally  acceptable 
to  other  Institutional  mortgage  Investors   " 

lb)  Section  305(h)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'clause  l2i  of  section  302(b)  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "clause  (2)  of 
the  proviso  to  the  first  sentence  of  section 
302(b)  (1)". 


Sections  302(b)  and  305(hl  or  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  .'Association  Charter 
Act  as  They  Wolld  Be  Amended  ey  Con- 
ventionai.  Loan  Proposal 
(Stricken  matter  enclosed  in  black  brack- 
ets; new  matter  in  italic.) 
Sec.  302.   •    •    • 

(b)(i)  For  the  purposes  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 301  and  subject  to  the  limitations  and 
restrictions  of  this  title,  [each  of  the  bodies 
corfKirate  named  In  subsection   (a)(2i]  the 
Association  Is  authorized,  pursuant  to  com- 
mitments or  otherwise,  to  purchase,  service, 
sell,    or    otherwise    deal    in    any    mortgages 
which  are  insured  under  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  or  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
or   which   are   Insured   or   guaranteed   under 
the  Servicemen's  Readjustment   Act   of   1944 
or  chapter  37  of  title  38.  United  States  Code; 
[;  and  the  corporation  Is  authorized  to  lend 
on  the  security  of  any  such  mortgages  and  to 
purchase,  sell,  or  otherwise  deal  in  any  secu- 
rities guaranteed   by   the   Association    under 
section  306(g)l:  Provided.  That  1 1  i  the  .Asso- 
ciation may  not  purchase  any  mortgage  at 
a  price  exceeding  100  per  centum  of  the  un- 
paid  principal   amount   thereof   at   the   time 
of   purchase,   with   adjustments   for   interest 
and  any  comparable  items;    i2i    the  Associa- 
tion may  not  purchase  any  mortgage,  except 
a    mortgage    Insured    under    title   V    of    the 
Housing  Act  of   1949.  if  it  is  offered  by,  or 
covers  property  held  by.  a  State,  territorial, 
or  municipal   instrumentality;    and    (3i    the 
Association  may  not  purchase  any  mortgage 
under  section  305.  except  a  mortgage  Insured 
under    section    220    or    title    'VIII,    or    under 
title  X  with  respect  to  a  new  community  ap- 
proved   under   section    1004    thereof,    or    in- 
sured under  section  213  and  covering  prop- 
erty located  In  an  urban  renewal  area,  or  a 
mortgage  covering  property  located  in  Alaska. 
Guam,   or   Hawaii,   If   the   original   principal 
obligation  thereof  exceeds  or  exceeded  $17,500 
for  each   family   residence   or   dwelling   unit 
covered  by  the  mortgage  (plus  an  additional 
$2,500    for    each    such    family    residence    or 
dwelling  unit  which  has  four  or  more  bed- 
rooms).  Notwithstanding   the    provisions   of 
clause    (3)    in    the    preceding    sentence,    the 
Association  may  purchase  a  mortgage  under 
section  305  with  an  original  principal  obliga- 
tion that  exceeds  $17,500  per  dwelling  unit 
if  the  mortgage  ( 1 )  Is  a  below-market  inter- 
est rate  mortgage  Insured  under  section  221 
Id)  (3 1,  and    (2)    covers   property  which   has 
the    benefit    of    local    tax    abatement    in    an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  be  sufficient 
to  make  possible  rentals  not  in  excess  of  those 
that  would  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  if 
the  mortgage  amount  did  not  exceed  ?17.500 
per  dwelling  unit  and  if  local  tax  abatement 
were  not  provided.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  terms  "mortgages"  and  "home  mort- 
gages" shall   be   Inclusive   of   any   mortgages 
or  other  loans  insured  under  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  title  V 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

(2i  For  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section 
301  and  subject  to  the  limitations  and  re- 
strictions of  this  title,  the  corporation  is  au- 
thorized, pursuant  to  commitments  or  other- 
wise, to  purchase,  service,  sell,  lend  on  the  se- 
curity of.  or  otherwise  deal  in  mortgages  and 
in  securities  guaranteed  by  the  Association 
under  .section  306ig).  The  corporation  shall 
not  in  the  regular  course  of  its  business  pur- 
chase or  lend  on  the  security  of  any  mo.'t- 
gage  which  is  not  insured  or  guaranteed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  A'dmini.strator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
or  some  other  officer  or  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  unless  the  outstanding  prin- 
cipal balance  thereof  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase does  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the 
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amount  determined  by  the  corporation  to  be 
the  value  of  the  mortgaged  property,  or  un- 
less that  portion  of  the  unpaid  principal 
balance  which  is  in  excess  of  such  80  per 
centum  is  guaranteed  or  insured  by  an  in- 
stitution, and  under  a  contract,  determined 
by  the  corporation  to  be  generally  acceiptable 
to  other  institutional  mortgage  investors. 
•  •  •  «  , 

Sao.  306.   •   •   • 

(h)  Notwlthatandlng  clause  (2)  ot  the 
proviso  to  the  first  sentence  of  section 
C302(b)3  302{b){l)  and  any  provision  of 
this  Act  which  Is  inconsistent  with  this  sub- 
section, the  Association  Is  authorized  (sub- 
ject to  Prertdentlai  action  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (a),  as  limited  by  subsection  (c) )  to 
purchase  pursuant  to  commitments  or  other- 
wise, and  to  service,  sell,  or  otherwise  deal 
m,  mortgages  Insured  under  the  provisions 
of  sections  221(d)(3)  and  221(h)  of  this 
Act. 


HAS  THE  FORGOTTEN  MAJORITY 
BEEN  FORGOTTEN? 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  intiie  Record.  ) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Presi- 
dent coined  a  new  phrase  when  during 
his  campaign  of  last  fall  he  appealed 
for  the  support  of  the  "forgotten  ma- 
jority." His  concern  for  those  in  the  ranks 
of  our  citizenry  who  lend  stability  and 
continuity  to  our  processes  was,  in  my 
judgment,  a  proper  one.  For  too  long  had 
the  center  stage  of  our  political  arena 
been  dominated  by  those  whose  voice 
was  most  strident,  whose  message  most 
extreme.  President  Nixon  pledged  to 
represent  all  the  people  and  promised 
particular  attention  to  the  silent  and 
forgotten  majority.  I  did  not  question  the 
sincerity  of  the  commitment  nor  did  I 
feel  it  was  anything  but  proper  that  it 
be  made. 

The  events  of  recent  weeks  have  caused 
me  to  question  the  integrity  of  our  Presi- 
dent's commitment  to  the  forgotten  ma- 
jority. I  have  begim  to  wonder  whether 
he  has,  in  fact,  forgotten  the  forgotten 
majority.  I  say  this  because  he  and  his 
administration — most  notably  Treasury 
Secretary  Kennedy — have  failed  to  de- 
liver on  the  single  most  Important  issue 
to  the  forgotten  majority,  tax  reform. 

The  Nixon  administration  was  slow  to 
submit  recommendations  on  tax  reform. 
Because  of  this  the  House  went  forward 
on  the  measure  without  having  a  firm 
indication  of  administration  policy.  This 
is  unusual  on  an  important  matter  of 
tax  legislation.  However,  fairness  to  a 
new  administration  trying  to  get  its  feet 
on  the  ground  caused  me  to  refrain  from 
criticism.  When  in  the  weeks  that  fol- 
lowed we  heard  little,  if  anything  favor- 
able said  about  tax  reform,  many  here  in 
Congress  questioned  the  administration 
on  its  posture  on  vital  issues  like  tax 
relief  for  middle-income  Americans  and 
closing  the  gaping  oil  depletion  loophole. 
What  was  the  administration's  response? 
Evasion  in  some  cases,  vacillation  in  oth- 
ers and  in  maiy — silence.  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  administration  would 
not  push  a  reform  package.  So,  without 
the  strong  support  one  might  expect  from 
a   President   pledged   to   represent   the 


"silent  majority,"  the  House  passed  the 
most  far-reaching  tax  measure  in  the 
history  of  Federal  income  taxation  in  our 
country.  In  doing  so  the  Congress  seemed 
to  be  saying  it  had  not  forgotten  the 
forgotten,  silent  majority. 

The  announcements  emanating  from 
the  White  House  in  recent  days  have  in- 
dicated that  the  President  has  turned 
his  back  on  that  group  to  whom  he  made 
his    most    effective    appeal.    First,    his 
Treasury  Secretary,  former  banker  David 
Kennedy,  recommended  that  the  Senate 
eliminate  the  tax  relief  for  middle-in- 
come taxpayers  which  the  House  had 
enacted.  Next  he  suggested  that  his  ad- 
ministration did  not  regard  tax  reform 
as  an  issue  important  enough  to  warrant 
full  scale  efforts  to  make  it  a  reality  by 
January  1,  1970.  And,  just  the  other  day, 
the  man  who  promised  to  be  the  Presi- 
dent of  "all  the  people,  '  announced  that 
his   administration   would   maintain  a 
position  of  opposition   to  any  steps  to 
close  the  oil  depletion  allowance  loophole. 
Could  it  be  any  more  clear  that  the  Nixon 
administration   has   forgotten   the   for- 
gotten majority? 


UNITED  STATES-INDIA  ETV 
AGREEMENT 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  Include  an  address. ) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Thursday,  September  18,  I  was 
privileged  to  be  present  in  the  head- 
quarters of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  on  the  auspicious 
occasion  when  Dr.  Vikram  Sarabhal, 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Atomic 
Energy,  and  the  Space  Research  Orga- 
nization, acting  for  India,  and  Dr. 
Thomas  O.  Paine,  Administrator  of 
NASA,  acting  for  the  United  States,  en- 
tered into  a  cooperative  agreement  that 
I  am  sure  will  mark  a  milestone  in  the 
use  of  satellites  in  the  field  of  education. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  as  a  part  of 
these  remarks  a  news  release  promul- 
gated under  that  date  by  NASA,  together 
with  a  transcript  of  the  speeches  made  by 
Dr.  Paine  and  Dr.  Sarabhal  on  this 
occasion: 

United  States-Indu  ETV  .^cREiiiiNT 

Iildia  and  the  United  States  will  cooperate 
In  an  unprecedented  experiment  using  a 
space  satellite  to  bring  instructional  televi- 
sion programs  to  some  5.000  Indian  villages, 
according  to  an  agreement  signed  today  at 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration Headquarters  In  Washington. 

The  experiment  will  be  the  first  to  provide 
direct  broadcasting  of  television  programs 
from  a  satellite  Into  small  village  receivers 
without  the  need  for  relay  stations  on  the 
ground. 

This  is  made  possible  by  the  Increase  In  on- 
board power  In  the  satellite  and  by  the  In- 
novation of  a  deployable  satellite  antenna 
with  high  pointing  accuracy.  This  In  turn 
makes  It  possible  to  reduce  costs  at  the  re- 
ceiver end  and  so  to  multiply  the  numbers  of 
remote  receivers  at  reasonable  cost. 

The  agreement  was  signed  by  Dr.  Vikram 
A.  Sarabhal,  Chairman  of  the  Indian  Space 
ResearcJi  Organization  (ISRO)  and  head  of 
India's  Department  of  Atomic  Energy  and  by 
Dr.  Thomas  O.  Paine,  NASA  Admlnlstra-tor 
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-nie  Joint  TV  experiment  will  provide  a 
nrst  large-scale  test  of  instructional  televi- 
sion to: 

Demonstrate  the  potential  value  of  satel- 
lite technology  In  the  rapid  development  of 
effective  mass  commimlcatlons  In  develoo- 
Ing  countries. 

Demonstrate  the  potential  value  of  satel- 
lite broadcast  TV  in  the  practical  instruction 
of  village  Inhabitants. 

Stimulate  national  development  In  India 
with  Important  managerial,  economic,  tech- 
nological and  social  Implications. 

It  18  an  Important  expression  of  U  S  policy 
to  make  the  benefits  of  this  nation's  space 
technology  directly  available  to  other  peo- 
ples. It  represents  also  an  Important  experi- 
mental step  In  India  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  a  national  communications  system 
The  projected  experiment  has  been  wldelv 
discussed  in  international  forums  Including 
the  United  Nations  and  Is  regarded  as  an  Im- 
portant pilot  test  of  procedures  and  pro- 
grams which  could  vastly  accelerate  the 
advent  of  national  communications  systems 
In  the  developing  world. 

The  satellite  to  be  used  for  the  Joint  ex- 
perlmeat  will  be  the  Applications  Tech- 
nology Satellite  (ATS-F).  the  sixth  In 
NASAs  applications  technology  series  It  is 
currently  scheduled  for  launch  about  the 
nilddle  of  1972.  It  win  be  positioned  In  syn- 
chronous orbit  over  the  Equator  and  will 
be  available  to  India  while  additional  experi- 
ments are  conducted  by  US  and  other 
experimenters. 

Under  today's  agreement.  India  will  utilize 
an  existing  experimental  ground  station  at 
Ahmedabad  in  India's  West  coastal  state  of 
Gujarat,  as  well  as  others  at  different  loca- 
tions, to  transmit  TV  programs  to  the  satel- 
lite which  win  then  relay  them  to  village 
receivers,  as  well  as  to  larger  distribution 
stations.  India  win  provide  and  maintain 
the  village  receivers. 

India  win  be  solely  responsible  for  the 
television  programming.  This  will  be  pri- 
marily directed  to  contribute  to  family  plan- 
ning, improve  agricultural  practices  and 
contribute  to  national  Integration. 

Other  officials  c,f  the  two  nations  present 
for  the  signing  ceremony  Included  Dr.  John 
E.  Naugle,  NASA's  Associate  Administrator 
for  Space  Science  and  Applications;  Arnold 
W.  Prutkln,  NASA's  Assistant  Administrator 
for  International  Affairs:  Dr.  Richard  B 
Marsten,  NASA's  Director  of  Communlca^ 
tlons  Programs:  David  T.  Schneider.  State 
Department  Country  Director  for  India;  and 
Sharad  S.  Marathe,  Minister  for  Economic 
Affairs  at  the  Embassy  of  India  In  Washlng- 

The  new  agreement  follows  several  years 
Of  carefu;  preparation,  Including  an  sxpen- 
ment  conducted  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Delhi, 
India,  In  conventional  broadcasting  of  tele- 
vision programs  on  agricultural  techniques 
to  village  receivers.  Experience  in  the  vil- 
lages receiving  the  TV  programs  was  com- 
pared with  experience  In  villages  not  receiv- 
ing these  programs.  The  results  demon- 
strated the  effectiveness  of  television  In- 
struction of  a  concrete  character  and  en- 
couraged India  to  proceed  further  with  the 
space  satellite  project  which  was  agreed 
today. 

Under  the  new  agreement,  the  ATS-P 
satellite  may  be  utilized  bv  India  for  a  period 
of  one  year.  The  expertment  then  ends  and 
any  continuing  service  will  be  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility of  India.  The  agreement  pro- 
vides for  no  exchange  of  funds  between  the 
two  cooperating  agencies. 

TRAisrs':RnT  of  Remarks  Made  at  the  Signing 
OP  Agreement  Between  India  and  the 
United  States 

Dr.  Paine  It  Is  a  great  pleasure  and  privi- 
lege to  be  here  with  Dr.  Sarabhal  this  morn- 
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mg  for  this  signing  of  the  historic  agreement 
between  the  space  agencies  of  the  United 
States  and  India  for  the  conduct  of  what  we 
think  will  be  an  extremely  important  experi- 
ment. It  Is  fitting  that  this  should  Ise  done 
shortly  after  the  Apollo  11  mission  where 
man  has  gone  forth  for  the  first  time  to  ex- 
plore the  moon.  At  the  other  part  of  the 
Space  Agency's  interest  Is  our  desire  to  bring 
the  reality  of  space  applications  to  benefit 
man  into  the  earliest  possible  time  frame. 
While  we  are  setting  forth  on  these  adven- 
tures Into  the  future,  we  also  want  to  be 
doing  everything  we  can  to  bring  to  people 
.•-lere  on  earth  today  the  practical  benefits  of 
space. 

What  we  see  In  our  ATS  P  and  G  satellites 
IS  the  extension  of  the  earlier  communica- 
tions satellite  capability.  This  capability  is 
based  on  rather  modest  amounts  of  power 
•hat  can  be  carried  in  a  small  antenna,  and 
which  really  only  make  It  possible  to  com- 
:nunlcate  between  pKjInts  on  the  earth.  A  very 
iilgh  powered  station  at  one  point  could 
Lommunlcate  through  the  satellite  with  a 
jiigh  powered  station  at  another  point. 

Now  we  are  moving  to  a  new  era  in  which 
:or  the  first  time  we  can  get  the  antenna 
,■  ize6,  the  FKDintlng  capability,  and  the  power 
levels  to  make  It  possible  to  transmit  from  a 
;.K)int  on  the  ground  to  a  large  number  of 
:ow  cost  receivers  on  the  ground  This  is  an 
advance  beyond  the  old  ability  which  really 
represented  what  you  might  call  a  cable  In 
the  sky.  It  replaced  a  cable  but  only  with  a 
■•-ervice  similar  to  that  which  a  cable  could 
ijfoduce.  Now  we  are  using  space  for  a  new 
purfKise  which  Is  to  cover  a  very  large  area  on 
■-he  ground.  We  feel  that  the  Interest  that  the 
Indian  government  has  expressed  in  their 
irogram  of  education  to  5,000  villages  using 
modem    television    techniques    has    tied    in 

ery  nicely  with  the  capability  which  we  have 
developed  In  otir  ATS  F  and  G  satellites  to 
cover  an  area  that  lies  close  to  the  equator 
and  Is  the  size  and  shape  and  geographical 
disposition  of  India.  It  Just  happ>ens  that 
■nere  Is  a  very  nice  match  between  our  capa- 
i.ility  and  the  interest  that  the  Indian  gov- 
ernment has. 

We  are  very  proud  that  we  can  contribute 
:  art   of    the   experimental    package    of    our 

atelllte  to  the  ITV  project,  making  It  avail- 
able to  the  Indian  government  for  a  length 

f  time  in  the  order  of  a  year.  The  Indian 
iovernment  will  in  their  turn  do  a  very 
-ignlflcant  social  and  communications  ex- 
periment emphasizing  the  ability  to  dissem- 
inate Information  in  fields  varying  all  the 
■.vay  from  family  planning  to  improved  agri- 
culture. We  feel  that  this  ability  of  the  In- 
dian government  to  handle  all  the  program- 
ing end  of  it,  combined  with  our  ability  to 
handle  the  space  end  of  it  Is  a  beautiful 
'  xample  of  how  nations  can  coofjerate  in 
'he  space  age  to  do  something  that  indivld- 

:ally  would  not  be  possible,  but.  collectively. 

an  indeed  hasten  this  application  of  the 
oeneflts  of  space  to  all  mankind.  I  would 
::ke  to  ask  Dr.  Sarabhal  now  If  he  would 
'.Ike  to  make  any  remarks. 

Dr.  Sarabhai.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Paine.  This 
moment  comes  after  a  great  deal  of  study 
and  effort  which  has  been  made  by  scien- 
tists and  engineers  of  your  organization  and 
of  ours.  This  Is  the  type  of  project  which  has 
Tiotentlalltles  which  are  truly  staggering.  One 
lias  to  view  this  In  the  context  of  the  process 

■f  development  Itself,  development  of  a  na- 
tion which  has  more  than  a  half  a  million 
villages,  most  of  them  In  rather  great  Isola- 
*lon — in  a  scientific,  technological  or  com- 
mercial sense — from  the  rest  of  the  world 
We  have  to  view  this  In  the  context  of  wide 
scale  illiteracy  among  adults.  Even  though 
primary  and  secondary  education  has  re- 
ceived very  high  priority  for  many  people- 
millions  and  millions  of  school  children  are 


going  to  schools  and  learning  the  modern 
ways  of  education — the  country  still  has  a 
very  wide  base  of  ilUteracy.  I  think  we  recog- 
nize that  while  financial  Inputs,  inputs  of 
things  nifa-  f^-tn^,prM  seeds,  power  and  wa- 
ter, are  all  essential  to  the  progress  of  the 
country,  these  nevertheless  are  not  sufficient. 
You  require  the  information  input  and  the 
motivation  of  the  Individual  farmer  in  the 
type  of  society  In  which  we  live.  It  Is  the 
individual  motivation  of  the  farmer  that  is 
ultimately  going  to  count.  We  believe  that 
through  a  program  such  as  this,  we  shall  be 
able  to  sharpen,  effectively,  the  Impact  of  this 
overall  program  which  the  government  of 
India  Is  undertaking  to  Improve  the  stand- 
ards of  living  and  In  which  we  have  received 
very  great  assistance  from  your  country  as 
well  as  others. 

One  of  the  most  Important  aspects  about 
this  particular  technique  is  that.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  Is  one  of  the  few  which  does  not 
place  a  penalty  on  going  out  to  the  isolated 
centers.  Most  things  that  we  do  In  modern 
society  tend  to  work  best  In  concentrations 
of  population,  and  tend  to  create  forces 
which  bring  people  to  move  to  cities  and 
bigger  and  bigger  areas.  But  we  know  the 
grotesque  problems  that  this  type  of  situa- 
tion Is  creating  all  over  the  world.  There 
has  to  be  some  way  in  which  we  can  make 
life  In  smaller  habitations  more  meaningful, 
richer,  and  more  livable.  I  believe  that  the 
direct  broadcast  of  television  from  satellites 
Is  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  by  which 
this  could  be  £«:hleved. 

Television  traditionally  has  grown  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  entertainment  Industry  and 
you  are  more  aware  than  I  am  of  the  prob- 
lems that  this  has  created  in  your  society. 
Some  ten  years  ago.  In  disctissing  the  spin- 
offs that  we  can  expect  from  space  with  my 
predecessor  Dr.  Bhabha.  we  too  were  very 
concerned  about  what  this  might  do  to  de- 
veloping nations  such  as  India  when  tele- 
vision really  becomes  available.  And  in  my 
ovTO  mind,  if  I  were  to  share  my  thinking, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  if  we  continue  in  the 
old  traditional  patterns  of  the  use  of  tele- 
vision, we  shall  be  asking  for  trouble.  To 
me  it  seems  that  the  hardware  part  of  this 
project  is  easier  than  the  software  part.  And 
it  Is  in  the  ability  of  a  nation  to  meaningfully 
utilize  such  a  prt:)gram  for  its  real  needs  of 
development  for  uplifting  the  minds  and 
the  hearts  of  man.  taking  them  away  from 
violence  and  from  poverty,  that  the  biggest 
challenge  of  this   program  lies. 

This  Is  one  of  those  programs  where  the 
efforts  of  diverse  elements  in  our  govern- 
ment and  in  our  society  must  be  brought 
together  as  a  common  objective.  It  is  par- 
ticularly fortunate  for  us  that  we  have  In 
Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  a  very  youth- 
ful and  progressive  leader  who  realizes  the 
tremendous  potentiality  of  a  technique 
which  will  bring  together  all  of  India  as 
one  Information  and  communication  system. 
What  we  are  doing  today  would  not  have 
been  possible  but  for  the  very  strong  per- 
sonal interest  which  our  Prime  Minister  her- 
self is  taking  in  this  project. 

As  Dr.  Paine  has  explained,  this  repre- 
sents one  of  the  best  forms  of  International 
collaboration,  for  It  has  In  It  mutuality.  I 
think  both  sides  are  going  to  learn  from 
this  experiment,  and  both  sides  will  seek  to 
apply  this  in  an  Imaginative  way  to  the 
future,  not  only  as  an  expverlmental  system 
but  as  an  input  of  their  own  experience  to 
an  operational  system  which  must  follow 
later  on.  Here  India  looks  very  much  to  the 
day  when  she  will  be  able  to  have  a  national 
satellite  communication  system  for  meeting 
our  diverse  national  needs.  Such  a  system 
would  cover  many  aspects,  not  only  of  point- 
to-point  communication  of  television,  but 
also  things  such  as  information  retrieval  and 


dissemination  for  meteorological  purposes  for 
briefing  of  farmers  on  agricultural  tech- 
niques and  many  other  applications.  In- 
cluded also,  of  course.  Is  the  whole  aspect 
of  national  Integration,  of  making  the  cul- 
ture of  India,  the  diversity  of  India,  alive 
in  the  reality  to  every  citizen  of  India. 

So  in  this  task  we  look  forward  with  great 
anticipation.  We  realize  that  this  Is  going  to 
be  a  difficult  one.  Your  country  has  set  a 
wonderful  example  In  your  space  program 
reaching  to  the  moon,  showing  what  Is 
possible  once  you  have  a  clear  objective, 
clear  dedication,  and  the  willingness  to  work 
for  it.  And  it  is  with  this  spirit  that  we  shall 
go  forward  hand  In  hand  with  you  to  achieve 
this  objective. 

Before  I  conclude  I  must  recall  our  very 
happy  association  with  NASA  ever  since  1963 
when  we  started  our  interest  In  space  re- 
search. NASA  provided  the  early  facilities  for 
our  people — our  scientists  and  engineers — to 
get  familiar  with  techniques  of  space  explor- 
ation using  sounding  rockets  The  assistance 
that  the  U.S.  provided,  along  with  France 
and  USSR,  in  the  establishment  of  the  equa- 
torial range  at  Thumba  and  the  many  other 
tangible  and  intangible  inputs  that  you 
have  made  to  our  program  should  be  men- 
tioned. I  must  conclude  by  thanking  you 
sincerely  on  behalf  of  my  government  and 
my  country  for  the  very  close  and  happy 
collaboration  that  exists  between  us  and  can 
only  look  fon^-ard  to  an  even  more  Intimate 
partnership  in  solving  the  real  problems  of 
this  world.  Thank  you. 


I 


COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  CEN- 
TERS AMENDMENTS  OF  1969 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
along  with  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Jarman, 
Mr.  Nelsen,  Mr.  Satterfield,  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Sktjbitz,  Mr.  Preyer  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Hastings  of 
New  York,  I  am  t?day  introducing  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram of  assistance  under  that  act  for 
community  mental  health  centers  and 
facilities  for  the  treatment  of  alcoholics 
and  narcotic  addicts.  The  present  au- 
thorizing legislation  expires  June  30, 
1970. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  that  we  are  introduc- 
ing would  extend  the  authorization  of 
grants  from  construction  of  community 
mental  health  centers  and  facilities  for 
alcoholics  and  narcotic  addicts  for  3 
fiscal  years — 1971,  1972.  and  1973.  The 
authorization  for  the  community  mental 
health  centers  would  be  S70  million  for 
each  year,  the  level  of  authorization  for 
the  present  fiscal  year.  The  alcoholic  and 
narcotic  addict  facilities  authori2ation 
would  be  S20  million  for  1971.  S25  million 
for  1972,  and  S30  million  for  1973.  In 
addition,  the  bill  would  change  the  1970 
authorization  from  the  present  $25  mil- 
lion to  .SI 5  million  since  this  program  up 
until  now  has  not  been  funded  and  only 
S4  million  was  appropriated  by  the  House 
in  the  departmental  appropriation  bill 
which  pas-sed  the  House  in  July. 

This  legislation  would  also  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  make  grants  to  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies  to  enable  more 
effective  and  innovative  programs  for  the 
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prevention  and  treatment  of  alcoholism 
to  be  developed  and  evaluated. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  would  extend  the 
existing  authorization  for  the  initial 
staffing  of  professional  and  t€chnical  per- 
sonnel of  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters and  facilities  for  alcoholics  and  nar- 
cotic addicts  for  another  3  years.  Under 
present  law  if  a  center  or  facility  receives 
a  grant  award  in  a  given  fiscal  year,  that 
award  may  cover  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
initial  staffing  costs  for  the  first  15 
months  of  operation;  60  percent  for  the 
first  year  thereafter:  45  percent  for  the 
second  year  thereafter;  and  30  percent 
for  the  third  year  thereafter.  Thus.  Fed- 
eral aid  in  diminishing  amounts  is  avail- 
abel  for  4  years.  3  months,  or  a  total  of 
51  months. 

The  bill  that  we  are  introducing  would 
make  Federal  aid  for  such  initial  staffing 
costs  of  centers  and  facilities  available 
for  a  total  of  75  months  by  making  the 
30-percent  Federal  support  available  for 
2  additional  years.  I  am  aware  that  many 
of  the  community  mental  health  centers 
race  fltlancial  problems  in  the  operation 
of  the  "centers,  and  while  I  hope  that 
local  interests  will  be  able  to  ease  the 
burden  in  the  future,  I  do  believe  that  an 
extension  of  Federal  support  in  the  first 
years  of  operation  is  essential  at  this 
time. 

In  addition,  this  bill  would  also  provide 
for  specific  assistance  for  the  initiation 
and  development  of  community  mental 
health  programs.  Up  to  5  percent  of  the 
annual  appropriation  for  staffing  of 
mental  health  centers  would  be  set  aside 
to  make  initiation,  development  and 
staffing  grants  available  to  local,  public 
or  private,  nonprofit  agencies  in  urban  or 
rural  poverty  areas.  This  would  permit  a 
more  accurate  assessment  of  local  men- 
tal health  needs  in  these  areas  and  a 
better  development  of  the  local  resources 
to  support  a  program. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  would  make  one 
important  change  with  respect  to  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  construction 
projects  in  the  various  States.  Under 
present  law,  the  Federal  share  with  re- 
spect to  any  project  in  the  State  may  be 
up  to  a  maximum  of  66^4  percent  of  the 
Federal  percentage  for  the  State,  but 
each  project  must  receive  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  Federal  share,  regardless  of 
need.  The  bill  that  we  are  introducing 
would  no  longer  require  the  States  to  give 
every  applicant  a  minimum  of  one-third 
in  order  to  permit  the  States  to  use  their 
available  allotments  in  a  manner  more 
closely  suited  to  their  respective  com- 
munities' needs.  In  addition,  the  maxi- 
mum Federal  share  for  any  facility  or 
center  which  will  provide  services  for 
persons  in  an  urban  or  rural  poverty  area 
would  be  changed  from  a  maximum  of 
66-3  percent  to  90  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  date  more  than  376 
community  health  centers  have  been  es- 
tablished in  the  50  States,  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  is  a 
real  beginning  toward  the  goal  of  bring- 
ing home-based  mental  health  care  te 
all  Americans,  yet  we  are  far  from  our 
mark.  Based  on  an  estimated  ratio  of  one 


community  mental  health  center  for 
every  100,000  population,  and  given  an 
estimated  population  in  1980  of  230  mil- 
lion, this  would  mean  a  need  of  roughly 
2.300  such  centers  within  the  next  10 
years.  We  have  far  to  go,  but  we  have  be- 
gun and  the  beginning  is  impressive. 

In  my  own  hometown  of  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  a  new  community  mental 
health  center  is  presently  being  con- 
structed and  will  open  its  doors  to  pa- 
tients early  next  year. 

When  the  currently  funded  centers 
are  m  full  operation,  they  will  serve  27 
percent  of  the  Nation's  population  in 
cities  and  towns  of  all  sizes.  They  will 
serve  20  to  25  percent  of  the  over  20  mil- 
lion people  living  in  the  101  metropoli- 
tan areas  designated  as  poverty  target 
areas.  These  centei-s  will  serve  122  of  the 
486  poorest  rural  counties  as  well. 

Each  center's  program  is  designed  to 
provide  an  adequate  range  of  services  to 
meet  the  mental  health  needs  of  its  total 
community.  These  services  are  readily 
available  and  accessible  when  and  where 
they  are  needed.  They  are  comprehen- 
sive in  scope,  in  terms  of  serving  all  per- 
sons in  the  community,  regardless  of 
socioeconomic  status,  age,  length  of  lo- 
cal residence  or  nature  of  diagnosis. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  preventive 
mcsures  by  offering  indirect  services  of 
mental  health  consultation  and  commu- 
nity education  for  local  agencies  and 
nonmental  health  professionals  who  deal 
with  people  at  times  of  stress  and 
trouble. 

It  is  the  goal  of  community  mental 
health  centers  to  convey  to  each  patient 
the  conviction  that  his  community  is 
concerned  with  his  return  to  a  full,  pro- 
ductive life.  In  the  pursuit  of  that  goal, 
we  are  replacing  the  "warehousing"  of 
mental  patients  in  large,  outdated  in- 
stitutions with  continuing  personal  con- 
tact, coordinated  efforts  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  all  the  resources  available  in  the 
community  in  one  place,  the  community 
mental  health  center. 

Wliile  a  similar  record  of  accomplish- 
ment has  not  been  the  case  in  the  alco- 
holic and  drug  addict  facilities  program 
because  adequate  funding  has  not  been 
possible.  I  do  believe  that  this  program 
holds  equal  potential  to  solve  these 
pressing  problems  when  proper  funding 
is  available. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health  and  Welfare  will 
be  able  to  hold  hearings  in  the  near  fu- 
ture on  this  most  important  subject. 


TAXES— A    SUGGESTED    FAIR    WAY 
TO  ADMINISTER 

(Mr.  SA"yTX)R  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  pre- 
sented a  cogent  case  against  our  present 
system  of  taxation,  and  aptly  prescribed 
a  simplified  manner  of  handling  deduc- 
tions and  exemptions.  I  subscribe  to  this 
theory  and  caU  these  thought-provoking 
statements  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 


leagues for  review,  and  perhaps  a  new 
course  of  action. 

The  American  taxpayer  of  today  is  un- 
belie\'ably  burdened  in  preparing  his  tax 
return,  and  is  constantly  frustrated  by 
the  complicated  information  he  must  ab- 
sorb to  prepjare  an  accurate  report  and 
prove  a  myriad  of  deductions  to  which 
he  feels  entitled. 

Tiiere  is  a  much  simpler  and  fairer 
way  to  achieve  this  desired  goal.  The  sys- 
tem recommended  here  will  eliminate 
special  privileges  and  loopholes  built  into 
the  tax  structure  over  the  years,  which 
makes  reporting  incomprehensible  to  ah 
but  a  few  tax  accountants,  tax  lawyers. 
and  Government  personnel. 

The  ordinary  taxpayer  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  consult  such  advisers  and  as  a  re- 
sult pays  a  greater  share  of  the  tax 
burden  out  of  proportion  to  his  earnings 
This  creates  a  taxpayer's  psychology 
which  is  unhealthy  for  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  Government. 

Every  citizen  has  a  duty  to  bear  his  fair 
share  of  the  tax  load  and  it  should  be 
proportionate  only  to  his  actual  earnings. 
At  the  same  time.  I  feel  it  is  incumbent 
that  Congress  change  the  present  com- 
plicated tax  system  to  conform  to  an 
easy  and  uniform  method  of  reporting 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  article  fol- 
lows : 

Taxes:    The    Case    Against    Deductions 
(By  Harley  L.  Lutz) 

The  ebb  and  flow  of  zeal  for  tax  reform  i.s 
like  the  alternation  of  chills  and  fever  In  a 
malarial  district,  and  1969  Is  a  fever  year 
The  infection  was  sta;-ted  by  two  tax  studie.s 
Issued  early  In  :969.  One  was  prepared  by  a 
Treasury  staff  group  under  former  Secretary 
Henry  M.  Fowler,  after  some  two  years  of 
work.  The  other  was  a  'quickie"  Job  written 
by  Treasury  staff  personnel  under  newly  ap- 
pointed Secretary  David  Kennedy.  The 
House-passed  tax  bill  follows  the  pattern  set 
by  these  studies  with  respect  to  the  issues 
dealt  with  and  the  solutions  proposed. 

In  general,  it  would  appear  that  there 
would  be  less  need  for  continuing  tax  reform 
when  the  tax  system  was  performing  it5 
most  Important  function  of  providing  the 
necessary  public  revenue  with  minimal  ad- 
verse effects  on  investment,  production  and 
unemployment.  The  long  record  of  tax  revi- 
sion legislation  under  the  income  tax  sug- 
gests that  this  goal  has  not  always  been  the 
foremost  consideration.  On  the  contrary, 
there  has  been  as  much,  or  more,  emphasis 
on  the  use  of  taxation  to  effect  a  redistribu- 
tion of  wealth  and  Income  as  on  the  provi- 
sion of  public  revenue. 

Thl3  attitude  is  evident  In  the  Fowler  and 
Kennedy  studies  and  In  the  House  version  of 
the  tax  bin. 

REFORMING    OLD    REFORMS 

The  dual  thrust  of  the  current  tax  reform 
program  is  aimed  at  an  elimination  of  tax 
preferences  or  tax  advantages  created  bv 
previous  legislation.  Itself  enacted  to  correct 
still  earlier  defects  or  to  mitigate  hardships, 
and  by  incorporation  of  the  anti-povertv 
program  Into  the  tax  law. 

Both  aspects  of  the  reform  relate  mainly 
to  the  conditions  created  by  the  system  ot 
allowable  deductions  from  adjusted  gross  in- 
come. Those  at  the  top  of  the  Income  scale 
are  getting  too  much  advantage  from  the  de- 
duction system  and  those  at  the  bottom  are 
not  getting  enough  advantage  from  It.  The 
remedy  proposed  Is  to  tighten  the  screws  at 
the  top  and  loosen  them  at  the  bottom. 

The  Fowler  tax  study  recognized  that  the 
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basic  problem  of  Income  tax  is  the  deduc- 
tions but  it  did  not  go  to  the  root  of  the 
matter  The  system  of  itemized  deductions. 
it  was  said,  leads  to  inequality  of  tax  bur- 
den because  only  the  sophisticated  taxpayer 
can  take  full  advantage  of  all  allowable  Items 
and  hence  pays  a  light  tax  on  the  same  In- 
come than  his  less  knowledgeable  neighbor. 
The  solution  proposed  was  to  wean  more 
taxpayers  away  from  itemization  by  increas- 
ing the  standard  and  the  minimum  standard 
deductions. 

The  House  bill  accepts  also  the  proposal  In 
the  Kennedy  report  for  a  low  Income  allow- 
nnce  to  be  adjusted  at  or  below  the  official 
poverty  level.  This  allowance  would  be  built 
into  the  tax  tables  and  employers  would 
automatically  adjust  withholding  to  the  new 
.schedules. 

But  none  of  the  tax  revisions  thus  far  have 
been  concerned  with  fundamental  defects  In 
national  tax  policy. 

The  first  defect  is  an  abnormal  obsession 
with  income  tax  which  has  led  to  rejection  of 
a  broad  based  excise  tax  as  a  source  of  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  Federal  revenue.  The  farce  of 
extending  for  another  year  the  remnants  of 
the  old  selective  excise — 7r  on  automobiles 
,ind  10^.  on  communications  Is  repeated  in 
the  House  bill. 

A  genuine  concern  for  the  kind  of  Federal 
tax  system  that  would  enable  the  people  to 
support  the  Government  while  enjoying 
maximum  prosperity  for  themselves  would 
lead  to  a  decision  to  provide  at  least  one- 
third  or  even  more  of  the  necessary  revenue 
from  a  broad-ba.sed  excise  tax  on  goods  and 
services  with  exemptions  limited  to  food  for 
home  consumption,  low-priced  clothing,  and 
prescription  medicines. 

The  second  major  defect  of  tax  policy  is 
the  deduction  system,  which  consists  of  whit- 
tling down  adjusted  gross  income  to  an  arti- 
ficial tax  base  called  "taxable  net  Income." 
The  idea  appears  to  have  been  that  by  ex- 
cluding more  Income  receipts  from  the  ulti- 
mate tax  base,  the  levy  of  progressive  tax 
rates  would  be  more  palatable.  The  guilt  com- 
plex lingers,  however;  the  evil  effects  of  steep 
progression  are  admitted  to  the  Committee 
report,  where  the  high  rates  are  termed  harsh 
and  unrealistic. 

Consideration  of  the  deductions  allowed 
reveals  no  connection  whatever  between  them 
and  anything  even  remotely  resembling  per- 
sonal net  income.  The  term  "net  Income"  as 
a  business  concept  refers  to  the  amount  re- 
maining out  of  a  given  sales  volume  after 
paying,  as  the  tax  law  puts  it,  "the  ordinary 
and  necessary  expenses"  of  producing  the 
goods  or  services  sold.  Thus  understood,  it 
has  no  meaning  for  the  Individual:  because 
determination  of  such  a  remainder  from  his 
total  wage  or  salary  Income  would  require,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  business,  deduction  of  all 
costs  of  getting  the  Income  (Including  many 
personal,  family  or  living  exp)enses) . 

The  tax  law  disallows  deduction  of  most 
such  costs.  But  as  an  agent  for  the  produc- 
tion of  Income,  a  taxpayer  should  be  entitled 
to  deduction  of  all  costs  if  he  Is  to  be  taxed 
on  some  fictitious  entity  which  Is  called  his 
taxable  net  Income.  Here  Is  the  dilemma  of 
income  taxation,  whether  to  allow  all  costs. 
or  none,  or  compromise  by  allowing  some 
though  not  others. 

The  ambiguous  character  of  the  deductions 
stands  out.  Property  taxes,  interest,  the  gaso- 
line tax  are  analogous  to  business  expense 
and  are  deductible,  although  the  Fowler 
study  recommended  denial  of  state  gasoline 
tax  on  the  ground  that  It  Is  a  personal  ex- 
pense. But  property  taxes  and  Interest  on  a 
home  mortgage  are  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
personal  or  living  expense.  Their  deduction 
has  been  criticized  as  a  discrimination 
against  renters  who  may  not  deduct  their 
rent.  Contributions  to  charitable  and  educa- 


tional nonprofit  organizations  are  a  matter 
of  personal  choice,  conscience,  or  good  will. 

What  we  have,  therefore,  is  a  chaotic  sys- 
tem of  allowables  and  dlsallowables.  Incon- 
sistent among  themselves  because  they  pur- 
port to  establish  a  tax  base  that  is  economi- 
cally unrealistic.  Yet.  In  the  pursuit  of  this 
artificial  objective  they  give  rise  to  a  large 
part  of  the  confusion,  the  allegations  of  in- 
equality, and  the  legislative  efforts  of  circum- 
vention by  establishing  broad  standard  de- 
ductions about  which  no  questions  are  asked. 

The  remedy  is  simple.  Since  deductions  are 
the  principal  source  of  the  inequality  which 
periodically  stirs  up  taxpayer  criticism  and 
resentment,  and  since  a  resolution  of  the 
dilemma  regarding  them  involves  disallowing 
all  or  none,  why  not  choose  the  method  that 
would  provide  a  broad,  comprehensive  Income 
tax  base  instead  of  one  that  would  narrow  the 
Income  tax  to  a  levy  on  saving?  This  new  base 
would  be  adjusted  gross  income  And  since 
the  progressive  tax  rate  structure  Involves  an 
inequality  too  often  neglected  in  reform 
efforts,  the  ultimate  reform  would  l>e  the 
levy  of  a  fiat,  proportional  rate  on  this  com- 
prehensive tax  base. 

A  precedent  for  this  course  Is  the  tax 
that  is  collected  from  workers  in  covered  in- 
dustries for  old  age  benefits.  This  tax  Is  Im- 
posed at  a  flat  rate  on  wage  and  salary  In- 
comes up  to  a  specified  ceiling  with  no  ex- 
emptions or  deductions,  and  regardless  of 
family  status  A  tax  method  that  Is  accepted 
as  sound  and  reasonable  for  a  ptirpyose  as 
important  as  Social  Security  should  be 
equally  acceptable  for  other  purposes  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

ELIMINATING  DEDUCTION  LOOPHOLES 

A  tax  base  of  adjusted  gross  Income  would 
involve  some  matters  of  definition  but  It 
would  terminate  many  more  difficulties  than 
It  presents.  It  would  assure  maximum  sim- 
plicity of  reporting  and  tax  calculation.  It 
would  eliminate  all  deduction  loopholes.  It 
would  make  unnecessary  three  separate  tax 
rate  scales,  for  single  persons.  Joint  returns, 
and  heads  of  households,  in  themselves  a 
source  of  complaint.  At  a  flat  rate  it  would  fit 
perfectly  with  one  test  of  tax  equality,  which 
Is  that  every  one  should  pay  tax  In  proportion 
to  Income  (Adam  Smith  called  It  revenue) . 

A  tax  base  of  adjusted  gross  income  would 
subject  all  individual  Income  to  some  tax.  The 
furor  and  agitation  about  escape  from  taxa- 
tion have  been  directed  at  the  relatively  few 
persons  with  large  Incomes.  Few  realize  that 
several  million  persons  file  nontaxable  re- 
turns, showing  many  billions  of  AGI.  at  the 
bottom  of  the  income  scale.  At  both  the  top 
and  the  bottom,  having  no  tax  to  pay  results 
irom  deductions  in  excess  of  adjusted  gross 
income.  Those  at  the  top  get  all  the  headlines. 
it  being  assumed,  apparently,  that  all  deduc- 
tions down  at  the  bottom  are  legitimate  and 
Involve  no  tax  evasion. 

It  is  probably  not  generally  realized  how 
much  income  Is  imtaxed  In  the  taxable  re- 
turns. The  Fowler  study  presented  data  based 
on  1969  income  levels  which  showed  AGI  in 
taxable  returns  of  $568  billion  and  taxable 
income  of  $368  billion.  The  missing  $200  bil- 
lion is  to  be  accounted  for  by  deductions  and 
exemptions  claimed  by  all  taxpayers.  This  gap 
does  not  Include  AGI  In  nontaxable  returns. 

Assuming  that  Income  means  receipts,  or 
what  comes  In,  the  current  definition  of  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income  should  be  expanded  to 
include  some  forms  of  receipt  now  excluded 
Examples  are  workmen's  compensation,  sick 
pay,  unemployment  benefits,  and  that  part 
of  old  age  or  retirement  benefits  not  con- 
tributed by  the  beneficiaries.  The  distinction 
between  long-  and  short-term  capital  gain 
would  be  unnecessary.  This  has  always  Indi- 
cated uncertainty  about  the  nature  of  these 


gains.  The  criterion  for  their  incHislon  as  In- 
come should  be  the  owners  disposition  of 
them.  Reinvestment  would  indicate  an  Inten- 
tion to  regard  them  as  capital  and  this 
should  be  controlling.  The  alternative  would 
be  to  treat  them  as  spendable  income  which 
would  Include  them   in   the  tax  base 

Final  treatment  of  state  and  municipal 
bond  interest,  to  be  neat  and  tidy,  should 
await  Supreme  Court  determination.  The 
split-level  approach  In  the  House  bill  is  nei- 
ther neat  or  tidy. 

TWIN    TOWERS    OP    GROWTH 

The  tax  rate  on  an  expanded  base  of  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income  would  be  lese  than  lO''^ 
if  the  lopsided  taxation  of  income  as  It  is 
earned  were  brought  Into  better  tjelance  with 
taxation  of  income  as  It  Is  spent.  Ours  is  not 
only  a  high  Income  economy,  it  is  a  high 
si)endlng  economy.  What  Is  needed  in  such  a 
situation  is  greater  recognition  that  invest- 
ment and  consumption  are  twin  towers  that 
support  economic  growth  and  that  minimal 
rates  of  tax  everywhere  will  do  the  most  to 
create  a  healthy  balance  between  them. 

The  problem  of  public  assistance  would  ap- 
p>ear  to  be  a*i  Insuperable  barrier  to  across- 
the-board  taxation  without  deductions  or  ex- 
emptions. This  would  depend  on  how  the  bill 
is  to  be  settled.  The  tax  exemption  method, 
through  higher  deductions  and  a  low  income 
allowance,  conceals  the  cost  in  the  tax  sys- 
tem. The  alternative  method  is  to  collect  tax 
from  all  income  receipts  and  appropriate 
funds  for  public  assistance  as  an  expenditure 
Even  if  aid  Is  given  to  some  who  have  paid 
tax  on  their  small  receipts,  it  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  democratic  way 

The  Court  rule — one  man,  one  vote — 
should  be  amended  by  adding  the  words 
"every  man,  some  tax."  We  need  less  hand- 
wringing  about  how  to  help  the  poor  without 
damaging  their  self-respect  and  more  em- 
phasis on  the  contribution  to  both  self-re- 
spect and  community  respect  which  comes 
from  being,  if  only  in  a  small  way.  a  tax- 
payer instead  of  only  a  "tax  eater." 


CRAMER  CRITICIZES  CONGRESS 
FOR  FAILURE  TO  ACT  ON  NIXON 
ANTICRIME  LEGISLATION 

'Mr.  CRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
crime  rate  continuing  to  increase  in 
many  areas  of  the  countn.-.  although  the 
Iiercentage  increase  is  less  than  last  year, 
the  American  people  are  demanding, 
and  rightly  .so.  that  government  at  all 
levels  act  to  curb  crime  and  to  provide 
security  and  tranquillity  on  the  streets 
and  in  the  homes  of  America. 

The  Nixon  administration  and  Attor- 
ney General  Mitchell  have  taken  a  fii-m 
position  of  leadership  in  this  war  for 
morality,  this  war  on  crime  as  compared 
to  the  years  of  permissiveness  that  have 
been  permitted  to  prevail  far  too  long. 

As  the  sponsor  of  numerous  anticrime 
acts  that  are  now  law.  having  served  12 
years  on  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
it  has  been  a  long,  hard  fight  to  get 
meaningful  anticrime  legislation  passed 
and  an  even  more  difficult  job  to  get 
then  enforced  ones  that  were  passed.  Be- 
tween the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions 
and  the  timidity  of  former  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark  there  was  a  vac- 
uum of  moral  leadership  upon  which  the 
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criminal,  the  dope  peddler,  the  profes- 
sional pomographer,  and  the  organized 
Mg  business  crime  lords  thrived. 

President  Nixon  announced  early  in 
his  administration  his  determination  to 
end  the  era  of  permissiveness  and  to 
start  on  the  road  to  the  moral  rebuilding 
of  America. 

Six  major  proposals  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  in  the  antlcrime  field 
and  to  date,  some  many  months  later,  not 
a  single  bill  has  become  law  This  is  be- 
coming a  do-nothing-about-crlme  Con- 
gress and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  speak  out 
against  this  inaction. 

The  administration  submitted  a  re- 
quest for  legislation  covering  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  and  as  yet  none  of  these 
bills  have  even  cleared  the  House  com- 
mittees. Those  proposals  are  as  follows: 

First.  Witness  immunity:  April  23, 
1969. 

Second.  Control  of  pornographic  lit- 
erature: May  2,  1969. 

Third.  Organized  crime:  April  23,  1969. 

Fourth.  Narcotics  control:  July  14, 
J969. 

_  Fif iii.  Corrupt  organizations:  April  23, 
1969. 

Sixth.  Bail  reform  and  District  of  Co- 
limibia  antlcrime:   February  6,   1969. 

I  call  upon  Congress  to  accept  its  re- 
sponsibility and  moral  leadership  by 
passing  needed  legislation  to  control 
crime  as  urgently  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

I  have  Introduced  bills  on  these  sub- 
jects myself  and  intend  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  see  they  are  enacted. 


September  30,  1969 


RICKOVER  AND  THE  NUCLEAR 
NAVY 

(Mr.  RIVERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
in  response  to  my  request,  I  received 
a  letter  from  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rick- 
over  in  connection  with  the  nuclear 
Navy.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
writing  on  the  subject  that  I  have  seen. 

As  the  one  within  the  Navy  responsible 
for  the  planning,  development,  and  suc- 
cessful operation  of  our  nuclear  Navy, 
Admiral  Rickover  has  performed  a  mag- 
nificent job  for  his  coimtry.  He  has 
worked  long  and  hard  to  be  sure  that  the 
Navy's  needs  are  met  in  this  new  form 
of  propulsion.  If  there  is  any  comfort 
to  the  country  to  have  our  Polaris  sub- 
marines and  our  nuclear  attack  subma- 
rines on  station  along  with  the  Enter- 
prise. Long  Beach,  Bainbridge  and  Trux- 
tun,  then  our  deepest  thanks  must  go 
to  Admiral  Rickover. 

Since  I  found  his  letter  to  be  so  in- 
structive, I  include  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  along  with  its  enclosure: 

U.S.  Atomic  Eneegt  Commission, 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  29,  1969. 
Hon.  L.  Mendel  Riveks, 

Chairman,  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives: 

Dear  Mr.  Rivers:  This  letter  Is  In  response 

to  your  request  of  September  24th   that  'l 

give  you  my   views  concerning  the  urgency 


of  proceeding  this  year  with  the  high  speed 
nuclear  attack  submarine  p>rogram,  the 
Nimitz  Class  attack  aircraft  carrier  pro- 
gram, and  the  nuclear-powered  gulded-mls- 
sile  frigate  program,  at  the  level  provided  In 
the  fiscal  year  1970  Defense  Authorization 
BUI  reported  out  by  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  make 
clear  my  reasons  for  endorsing  the  Initiative 
and  leadership  taken  by  your  committee  on 
these  important  programs.  They  are  the 
foundation  of  the  future  nuclear-pKJwered 
Navy  for  which  you  have  worked  so  long  and 
so  hard — the  modem  Navy  the  United  States 
needs  to  retain  Its  position  as  a  world  p>ower 
of  the  first  rank. 

If  history  teaches  anything  It  Is  surely 
that  weakness  Invitee  attack:  that  It  takes 
but  one  aggressor  to  plunge  the  world  into 
war  against  the  wishes  of  dozens  of  p>eace- 
loviag  nations  If  the  former  is  militarily 
strong  and  the  latt«r  are  not.  Yet  there  are 
thoee  who  deprecate  the  need  to  maintain 
military  supremacy  or  even  mere  parity  with 
the  Communist  empires  on  the  grounds  that 
other  nations  have  accepted  a  decline  from 
first  to  second  or  third  rank  and  that  we  our- 
selves for  most  of  our  history  were  militarily 
a  second-rate  power,  yet  sec\ire  within  our 
borders.  They  forget  that  we  then  profited 
from  the  Pax  Britannlca.  even  as  the  former 
great  powers  of  Europe  who  have  lost  their 
defense  capability  enjoy  political  freedom  to- 
day only  because  we  are  strong  enough  to 
defend  them  and  ready  to  do  so.  What  it 
means  to  be  weak  and  without  American  pro- 
tection should  be  evident  to  all  as  we  observe 
the  tragic  drama  of  Czechoslovakia  "nego- 
tiating" with  Russia  the  continuing  subju- 
gation of  her  people. 

In  modern  war.  particularly  the  kinds  of 
war  we  envisage  for  the  future,  more  mili- 
tary equipment  and  relatively  fewer  men 
win  be  used.  We  can  no  longer  fight  with 
rifles,  cannon  and  mortars  alone — all  of 
which  can  be  manufactured  quickly  and  In 
numbers.  Today's  weapons — ours  and  those 
of  our  potential  enemies — are  complex  and 
costly;  it  takes  many  years  to  develop  and 
build  them.  Even  in  World  War  II  we  did  not 
place  into  action  a  single  airplane  that  had 
not  been  under  design  when  we  entered  the 
war 

Although  we  lack  the  data  for  a  precise 
compftrlson  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  military  ex- 
penditures, It  is  clear  that  the  U.S.S.R.  spends 
much  more  annually  for  new  weapons  than 
the  United  States.  Is  It  then  reasonable  for 
us  to  fall  to  modernize  our  defenses  on  the 
assumption  that  the  danger  of  war  no  longer 
exists?  The  first  priority  of  all  life  is  sur- 
vival; this  Is  likewise  true  of  nations,  and 
it  Is  the  primary  function  of  a  leglslattu-e. 
World  War  II  probably  would  not  have  broken 
out  and  followed  the  course  it  did  had  the 
United  States  not  been  almost  totally  dis- 
armed in  the  1930's  as  a  result  of  decisions 
made  in  the  years  before,  the  Kellogg  Pact 
then  serving  as  the  chief  argimient  that 
there   was  no  longer  any  danger  of  war. 

To  Illustrate  the  danger  of  underestimat- 
ing the  war  capacity  of  a  potential  enemy, 
let  me  remind  you  that  when  Germany  de- 
cided to  invade  Russia  in  1941  their  staff 
studies  showed  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
be  defeated  in  eight  weeks,  ten  weeks  at 
most.  Our  military  attach*^  in  Moscow  ad- 
vised the  War  Department  that  the  war  would 
be  over  in  three  months.  I  can  also  still  re- 
member that  when  World  War  I  broke  out, 
the  aermans  expected  it  would  be  over  In 
three  months. 

These  are  facts  that  should  put  us  on 
guard  against  the  argument  that  long  world- 
wide wars  are  no  longer  possible.  Even  the 
present  "minor"  Vietnamese  War  has  en- 
dured for  longer  than  our  foremost  civilian 


and  military  leaders  predicted.  Having  been 
in  the  Navy  in  both  World  Wars,  1  may  per- 
haps be  forgiven  for  not  being  as  optimistic 
about  permanent  peace,  the  benficence  of 
unilateral  disarmament,  and  the  current  be- 
lief held  by  many— especially  our  "intellect- 
uals"— that  the  sheer  horror  of  war  will  be 
an  effective  deterrent. 

Preventing  war  is  infinitely  less  costly 
than  engaging  in  it.  The  money  we  save  to- 
day in  reducing  our  military  ca{)aclty  will 
surely  be  but  a  pittance  compared  to"  what 
it  will  cost  us  If  our  very  weakness  tempts 
others  to  plunge  us  into  war 

Unfortunately,  few  people  study  history 
which  accounts  for  the  truism  that  hlstorv 
rep>eatB  Itself.  Not  many  of  our  people  fully 
understand  the  devastation  wrought  by 
World  War  II.  That  war  ended  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.  Half  the  people  in  the  United 
States  were  not  even  alive  then:  many  more 
were  children  or  teenagers.  It  Is  not  too  far- 
fetched to  say  that  75  percent  have  no  -ivld 
pereonal  memory  of  what  a  world  war  really 
means. 

Our  country  Is  able  to  st&y  ahead  In  de- 
fense only  because  of  our  technology.  If  we 
do  not  take  advantage  of  this  technolo^  we 
will  have  to  fight  with  Inadequate  weapons 
and  suffer  higher  casualties.  Congress,  lor  as 
long  ae  I  can  remember,  has  done  everything 
within  its  power  to  provide  our  military  with 
the  beet  weapons  and  with  service*  that 
would  reduce  loss  of  life.  I  believe  our  people 
are  willing  to  pay  the  taxes  necessary  to  pro- 
vide our  men  the  best  weapons  our  technol- 
ogy makes  possible. 

The  United  States  is  essentially  an  Island 
between  two  oceans — an  Island  dependent 
for  its  survival  on  free  use  of  the  seas.  The 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  once  our  shield  and  pro- 
tection, are  now  broad  highways  for  launch- 
ing attacks  against  us  over,  on,  and  beneath 
the  seas. 

The  United  States,  being  an  Island,  has  no 
contiguous  land  masses  whence  we  can  con- 
duct military  operations  to  protect  otir  na- 
tional Interests  or  from  which  we  can  obtain 
the  fuels  and  materials  necessary  to  sustain 
a  large  scale  war  effort.  The  sheer  bulk  of 
the  daily  requirement  of  petroleum  products 
for  military  and  industrial  needs  precludes 
adequate  peacetime  stockpiling.  We  have 
once  again  been  taught  by  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, as  so  often  in  the  past,  that  we  must 
have  free  access  to  the  seas.  In  spite  of  the 
publicity  given  to  the  airlifting  of  supplies 
to  Southeast  Asia,  over  98  percent  has  been 
transported  by  ship,  half  the  tonnage  being 
petroleum  products. 

Given  our  island  position,  we  can  project 
our  national  power  beyond  our  territory  only 
through  the  Navy,  depending — except  for 
all-out  nuclear  war — primarily  on  our  nu- 
clear attack  submarines  and  on  otir  attack 
carrier  striking  forces. 

Some  argue  that  the  danger  of  war  has 
been  reduced:  consequently,  we  should  no 
longer  construct  nuclear  attack  submarines, 
Nimitz  Class  carriers  and  nuclear  frigates, 
devoting  our  resources  instead  to  other,  more 
desirable  objectives.  Granted  the  hldeousness 
of  modem  war,  can  we  deduce  therefrom  that 
mankind  is  now  wise  enough  to  forgo  re- 
course to  arms?  A  glance  at  history  should 
put  on  on  guard  against  facile  claims  that 
humanity  has  now  reached  a  state  where  the 
posslbiUty  of  armed  aggression  can  safely 
be  disregarded  In  formulating  national  policy. 

President  John  P.  Kennedy  said,  "if  there 
is  any  lesson  of  the  2(>th  century,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  past  few  years.  It  Is  that  In 
spite  of  the  advances  In  space  and  air  .  .  . 
this  country  must  still  move  easily  and 
safely  across  the  seas  of  the  world." 

In  order  to  maintain  free  use  of  the  seas, 
we  must  be  able  to  counter  anv  foreseeable 
threat  at  sea.  As  is  extensively  documented 
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in  your  committee's  reports  on  the  status 
of  naval  ships,  the  United  States  baa  an  ag- 
ing Navy  whereas  the  Soviets  are  rapidly 
building  a  modern  Navy.  The  Soviets  are 
embarked  on  a  program  which  reveals  a  sin- 
gular awareness  of  the  imp)ortance  of  sea- 
power  and  an  unmistakable  resolve  to  be- 
come the  most  powerful  maritime  force  in 
the  world.  They  demonstrate  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  basic  elements  of  sea- 
power:  knowledge  of  the  seas,  a  strong  mod- 
ern merchant  marine,  and  a  powerful  new 
navy.  They  are  surging  forward  with  a  naval 
and  maritime  program  that  is  a  technologi- 
cal marvel. 

The  Soviet  Navy  has  undergone  a  continu- 
ing modernization  program  including  the 
building  of  mlsElle-armed  cruisers  and  de- 
stroyers, helicopter  carriers  and  several  new 
classes  of  nuclear  and  conventional  subma- 
rines. As  a  result,  their  Navy  has  become  a 
fleet  capable  of  sustained  open  ocean  op- 
erations For  the  first  time  In  her  history, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  using  a  deployed  naval 
force  in  support  of  foreign  policy  in  areas 
not  contiguous  to  its  borders.  Their  force 
In  the  Mediterranean  includes  warships 
armed  with  surface-to-surface  and  surface- 
to-air  missiles,  amphibious  ships  with  naval 
infantry  embarked,  as  well  as  attack  and 
missile  submarines. 

The  Soviet  submarine  force  constitutes  a 
threat  against  the  continental  United  States, 
US.  Naval  forces,  and  our  unrestricted  use 
of  the  seas.  Several  classes  of  Soviet  sub- 
marines, both  conventional  and  nuclear  pow- 
ered, carry  cruise  missiles  which  have  a 
maximtim  range  of  about  400  miles.  It  is 
believed  that  the  primary  mission  of  these 
submarines  is  to  counter  U.S.  carrier  strike 
forces.  The  Soviets  have  a  new  submarine 
force  of  about  375.  By  the  end  of  this  year 
the  United  States  will  have  in  commis- 
sion 145  submarines,  which  includes  69  dlesel 
submarines,  most  of  which  are  of  World 
War  II  vintage.  By  the  end  of  next  year.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  Soviets  will  have  a 
numerical  lead  in  nuclear  submarines. 

To  achieve  this  the  Soviets  have  greatly 
expanded  and  modernized  their  submarine 
building  facilities.  Just  one  of  their  nu- 
merous submarine  building  yards  has  several 
times  the  area  and  facilities  of  all  U.S.  sub- 
marine yards.  They  use  modern  assembly- 
line  techniques  under  covered  ways,  permit- 
ting large-scale  production  regardless  of 
weather  conditions. 

In  the  single  year  1968.  the  Soviets  put 
to  sea  a  new  type  ballistic  missile  subma- 
rine as  well  as  several  new  types  of  nuclear 
attack  submarlnes^a  feat  far  exceeding  any- 
thing we  have  ever  done.  In  looking  to  the 
future,  it  is  estimated  that  by  1974  they  will 
add  abovit  70  nuclear-powered  submarines 
to  their  fleet,  whereas  we  will  add  but  one- 
third  as  many — further  increasing  their 
numerical  superiority.  In  the  case  of  the  bal- 
listic missile  submarine  the  Soviets  have 
undertaken  a  vigorous  building  program  to 
surpass  our  Polaris  fleet  of  41.  They  have  com- 
pleted at  least  7  of  their  new  Polaris-tyi)e 
submarines,  and  have  the  capability  to  turn 
out  about  one  a  month.  We  have  no  Polaris 
submarines  under  construction  or  planned. 
We  must  assume  that  by  the  1973-74  time 
period  they  will  be  up  to  us. 

Numerical  superiority,  however,  does  not 
tell  the  whole  story.  Weapon  systems,  speed, 
depth,  detection  devices,  quietness  of  opera- 
tion, and  crew  performance  all  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  effectiveness  of 
a  submarine  force.  Prom  what  we  have  been 
able  to  learn  during  the  past  year,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  attained  equality  In  a  number  of 
these  characteristics  and  superiority  In  some. 

Their  progress  over  the  past  few  years  In 
nuclear  submarine  design,  construction,  and 
operation  could  only  have  been  accomplished 


through  the  efforts  of  a  large  group  of  highly 
competent  technlcail  people.  We  must  as- 
sume the  talents  and  efforts  of  this  group 
will  continue  to  provide  them  with  addi- 
tional advances  In  nuclear  submarines. 

The  steady  build-up  of  the  Soviet  sub- 
marine Navy  from  an  Ineffective  coastal  de- 
fense force  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  to 
the  world's  largest  underseas  -lavy  today  de- 
serves admiration;  also  It  should  deeply 
worry  every  American.  By  the  end  of  this 
year  we  face  the  prospect  of  losing  the  su- 
periority In  nuclear  submarines  we  have  held 
for  many  years.  The  threat  posed  by  their 
submarine  force — with  their  new  ballistic 
and  cruise  missile  launchers  and  new  attack 
types.  Is  formidable.  If  more  sophisticated 
types  are  added  In  the  near  future,  as  Is 
probable  considering  their  large  number  of 
designers  and  their  extensive  facilities,  the 
threat  wUl  rapidly  increase. 

Soviet  tactical  air  efforts  have  also  re- 
sulted in  significant  gains  in  their  capabil- 
ity. Between  1952  and  1967.  the  Soviets  have 
built  some  20  different  fighter  prototype  air- 
craft. At  least  eight  new  designs  have  ap- 
peared since  1961  Since  the  F-4  Phantom 
II  became  operational  in  1961,  we  have  not 
introduced  any  new  operational  fighter 
aircraft. 

To  achieve  the  results  so  far  attained  In 
all  areas  of  modern  technology,  the  Soviets 
had  to  develop  their  most  important  re- 
source— technical  and  scientific  personnel. 
Their  educational  program  enjoys  highest 
national  priority.  The  statistics  on  the  total 
number  of  degree  graduates  are  impressive. 
The  US  National  Science  Poundation  data 
indicates  that  in  1966  alone.  168.000  engi- 
neers were  graduated;  the  United  States,  on 
the  other  hand,  produced  but  36.000  With 
specific  application  to  their  Navy,  the  Lenin- 
grad Shipbuilding  Institute.  Just  one  of 
several  naval  Institutes,  had  over  7,000  stu- 
dents In  1966  studying  naval  architecture 
and  marine  engineering  I  doubt  we  had  over 
400  enrolled  in  these  subjects  In  all  U.S. 
colleges. 

While  we  cannot  sf>eclfically  count  the 
number  of  Soviet  scientists  and  engineers 
devoted  to  naval  work,  it  Is  apparent  that 
they  have  created  a  broad  technological  base: 
they  have  committed  extensive  resources  to 
support  development  of  their  naval  forces. 

The  Soviets  have  frequently  announced 
their  Intent  to  be  the  pre-eminent  world 
power.  Why  do  we  not  believe  them?  Hitler  in 
Mein  Kampf  plainly  announced  his  intent 
to  dominate  the  world.  We  did  not  believe 
him  either — until  It  was  nearly  too  late.  Ad- 
miral Gorshkov.  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Soviet  Navy,  said  recently:  "The  flag  of  the 
Soviet  Navy  now  flies  proudly  over  the  oceans 
of  the  world  Sooner  or  later,  the  United 
States  will  have  to  understand  that  It  no 
longer  has  mastery  of  the  seas."  And  Just  a 
few  months  ago  the  Russians  announced  a 
projected  50  percent  Increase  in  the  size  of 
their  merchant  fleet. 

While  the  Russians  have  been  taking  giant 
strides,  we  are  being  held  back  by  those  who 
argue  that  we  must  do  nothing  to  under- 
mine their  confidence  In  us.  that  we  must  not 
Jeopardize  the  possibility  of  disarmament  by 
escalating  the  armaments  race,  no  matter 
how  rapidly  they  are  moving  ahead  In  their 
own  preparations. 

These  facts  should  be  weighed  when  as- 
sessing the  Judgment  of  thoee  who  argue  for 
a  reduction  of  American  naval  power  while 
Soviet  naval  power  is  rapidly  expanding. 

Let  me  now  address  each  of  the  three  nu- 
clear-powered warship  building  programs  you 
have  asked  me  about  and  explain  why  I 
think  each  Is  vital  to  give  us  the  capability 
to  meet  the  rapidly  expanding  Soviet  naval 
threat. 


HIGH    SPEED    NtrCLEAR    ATTACK     StrBMARINB 
PROOKAM 

Earlier  this  year  I  testified  at  length  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  con- 
cerning the  urgency  of  proceeding  as  rapidly 
as  possible  with  the  High  Speed  Nuclear  At- 
tack Submarine  Program.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee, in  their  foreword  to  the  hearing  rec- 
ord on  the  "Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Pro- 
gram— 1969"  stated: 

"Last  year  Congress  appropriated  funds  to 
start  work  on  a  new  design  high-speed  sub- 
marine. .  .  .  After  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion, including  several  congressional  hear- 
ings, Secretary  Clifford  announced  on  July 
1.  1968  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  proceed  with  the  high-speed  subma- 
rine class  I SSN688  Class ) . 

It  Is  clear  that  the  Soviets  have  made 
their  nuclear  submarine  construction  pro- 
gram a  matter  of  high  national  priority.  In 
contrast,  the  Department  of  Defense  in  the 
last  several  years  has  delayed  new  submarine 
programs  and  has  approved  fewer  submarines 
than  recommended  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff 

The  rapidly  increasing  So\-let  naval 
threat  .  .  .  makes  it  essential  that  the  United 
States  get  submarines  of  the  new  high-speed 
class  into  the  fleet  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
earliest  practicable  delivery  of  ships  of  this 
class  requires  authorization  to  award  ship- 
building contracts  for  the  first  three  sub- 
marines In  fiscal  year  1970  and  procurement 
of  long  leadtlme  items  for  the  next  five  be 
started  in  fiscal  year  1970  Therefore,  the 
Navy's  request  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  ship- 
building program  included  three  high-speed 
submarines  fully  funded  and  long-lead  funds 
for  five  more. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  delivering  these 
new  ships  to  the  fleet,  the  Joint  Committee 
strongly  recommends  that  the  fiscal  year  1970 
nuclear  warship  construction  program  in- 
clude as  a  minimum  the  funds  necessary  to 
award  contracts  for  the  first  three  high- 
speed submarines  and  advance  funding  for 
five  more. 

Historically,  the  development  of  nuclear 
propulsion  has  been  accomplished  largely 
through  the  efforts  and  insistence  of  the 
Congress.  As  recently  as  last  year,  while  the 
Department  of  Defense  debated  and  vacil- 
lated over  whether  to  initiate  development  of 
a  high-speed  submarine  and  to  proceed  with 
the  quiet  electric  drive  submarine  program, 
the  Congress  acted — affirmatively.  The  De- 
fense Department  belatedly  but  finally  rec- 
ognized the  vital  Importance  of  these  pro- 
grams and  is  now  supporting  them.  However, 
had  It  not  been  for  the  Initiative  of  the 
Congress  in  authorizing  and  appropriating 
funds  for  the  high-speed  submarine  program 
the  Defense  Department  would  not  be  In  a 
position  to  proceed  with  it  now.  Similar  af- 
firmative congressional  action  is  called  for 
now  to  insure  against  any  slowdown  in  the 
development  of  advanced  nuclear  propulsion 
plants — a  slowdown  that  could  have  a  sig- 
nificant adverse  impact  on  our  future  sub- 
marine program." 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  approve  the  rec- 
ommendation of  your  committee  to  provide 
in  fiscal  year  1970  full  funding  for  three 
new  design  high  speed  EUbmarines  and  funds 
for  procurement  of  long  leadtlme  nuclear 
propulsion  plant  components  for  five  more. 
This  is  the  same  high  speed  nuclear  attack 
submarine  building  program  initially  recom- 
mended by  the  Navy,  recommended  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and  In- 
cluded in  the  fiscal  year  1970  Defense  Au- 
thorization Bin  passed  by  the  Senate 

"NIMITZ"    CLASS    ATTACK    CARRIEB    PROGRAM 

For  many  years  I  have  testified  that  be- 
cause of  the  vast  Improvements  being  made 
In    weapons    technology    the    Navy    should 
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wherever  possible  go  underwater  to  carry  out 
Its  missions  The  most  striking  example  of 
where  this  has  been  accomplished  In  the 
past  decade  Is  the  transfer  of  the  Navy  nu- 
clear war  deterrent  mission  from  bombers 
based  on  aircraft  carriers  to  Polaris  missiles 
launched  from  nuclear  submarines  Increased 
emphasis  has  also  been  placed  on  nuclear- 
«' powered  attack  submarines  for  anti-subma- 
rine missions— a  policy  that  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

There  are.  however,  some  Important  Navy 
missions  which  cannot.  In  any  known  prac- 
tical way.  be  carried  out  by  submarines.  One 
of  these  is  the  provision  of  sea-based  tactical 
airpower  to  protect  our  sea  lanes  and  our  air 
lanes  over  the  seas,  as  well  as  to  support  am- 
phibious operations  and  overseas  military 
land  operations  beyond  the  range  of  the 
land-based  tactical  air  power  available  to  us. 
In  a  memorandum  of  25  August  1969  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  discusses  the  urgent  need  to  con- 
tinue building  attack  carriers.  The  memo- 
randum, a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed,  re- 
sponds to  questions  raised  this  year  by  those 
opposed  to  proceeding  with  the  carrier  build- 
ing program  I  contribxited  to  the  preparation 
of  Admiral  Moorer's  memorandum  and  I  agree 
with  ifs'contents. 

'Eaclfytar  for  the  past  4  years  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Defense  have  presented  to  the 
Congress  the  Department  of  Defense  plan  to 
build  three  new  two-reactor  nuclear-powered 
attack  carriers  of  the  Nimit-  Class  in  alter- 
nate years  starting  In  fiscal  year  1967.  These 
three  carriers,  the  CVAN-68.  CVAN-69.  and 
CVAN-70.  are  scheduled  to  replace  World  War 
II  Eisei  Class  carriers,  which  by  that  time 
will  be  from  26  to  30  years  of  age  and  will 
then  continue  in  service  as  anti-submarine 
warfare  carriers,  if  needed 

The  Nimitz.  CVAN-6«  was  authorized  and 
funded  in  fiscal  year  1967.  The  ship  is  under 
construction  at  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building and  Dry  Dock  ComFmny,  Newport 
News.  Virginia:  the  keel  was  laid  over  a  vear 
ago 

Congress  authorized  and  appropriated  850  5 
million  in  Pscal  year  1968  for  procurement  of 
lone  leadtlme  nuclear  propulsion  plant  com- 
ponents for  the  second  Nimit z  Class  carrier, 
the  CVAN69  The  remainder  of  the  funding 
for  this  ship  was  origlnallv  scheduled  for 
fiscal  year  15)69.  However,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  new  obligational  authority  in  fiscal  year 

1969  to  a  minimum,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Congress  included  only  $82.4 
million  more  in  fiscal  vear  1969  which  was 
enough  'o  keep  the  CVAN69  on  schedule.  The 
remaining  .$377.1  million  needed  to  complete 
the  funding  of  the  ship  was  slipped  to  the 
fiscal  year  1970  budget  request  now  before 
the  Congress. 

The  propulsion  plant  machinery  for  the 
CVAN69  is  well  along  in  fabrication.  The 
remaining  funds  for  the  CVAN69.  which  are 
incUided  in  the  fiscal  year  1970  budget  re- 
quest, must  be  made  available  in  fiscal  year 

1970  if  the  ship  is  to  stay  on  schedule  and 
major  increase  in  cost  is  to  be  avoided. 

Both  Secretary  McNamara  and  Secretary 
Cliflford  approved  including  the  third  Nimitz 
Class  carrier,  the  CVAN70.  in  the  fiscal  year 

1971  program  In  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  dated 
August  16.  1969.  Secretarv  of  Defense  Laird 
reconfirmed  that  the  third  Ntmitz  Class  car- 
rier the  CVAN70.  is  still  planned  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 

The  Navy  recommended  that  advance  pro- 
curement funds  be  provided  in  the  fiscal 
year  1970  budget  for  procurement  of  long 
leadtime  nuclear  propulsion  plant  compo- 
nents to  prevent  delivery  of  the  CVAN70  from 
being  delayed.  These  components  are  the 
most   limiting  carrier  components. 

If   the   Navy   is   provided   $100   mlUlon   Jn 


fiscal  year  1970  for  procurement  of  long 
leadtime  nuclear  propulsion  plant  items  for 
CVAJJ70.  as  recommended  by  your  committee. 
it  is  expected  that  less  than  $10  million 
would  not  be  recoverable  should  Congress 
decide  next  year  not  to  go  ahead  with  the 
CVAN70  based  on  the  results  of  the  Con- 
gressional study  of  attack  carriers  directed 
by  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year 
1970  Defense  Authorization  Bill.  If  the  long 
lead  funds  for  the  CVAN70  are  not  provided 
in  ftpcal  year  1970,  the  ship  will  be  delayed 
about  a  year  and  its  coft  will  be  slgniflcantly 
increased  due  to  the  break  in  the  planned 
production  schedule  for  the  three  Nimitz 
Class  carriers. 

I  do  not  believe  further  study  of  the  attack 
carrier  issue  will  change  the  basic  facts  I 
summarize  below  These,  in  my  opinion. 
estaDlish  the  need  to  proceed  with  construc- 
tion of  the  three  Nimitz  Class  carriers.  These 
facta  are  discussed  In  more  detail  in  the 
attached  memorandum: 

Tlir?e- fourths  of  the  earth's  surface  Is 
coveted  by  water:  95  percent  of  the  world's 
population  live  within  range  of  carrier  air- 
craft^ 

No  valid  plan  exists  for  overseas  military 
operations  by  the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  or  by 
ampHlblous  forces,  which  does  not  depend 
on  o^  ability  to  guarantee  free  use  of  the 

seas. 

Without  a  modern  attack  carrier  force,  the 
Unlt«d  States  Is  not  assured  free  use  of  the 
seas  In  those  areas  of  the  world  that  are  Im- 
portant to  us.  It  Is  simply  not  practicable  to 
establish  enough  land  air  bases  adequately 
prepared,  provisioned,  defended,  and  within 
range  of  potential   areas   of   conflict. 

To  match  the  continually  improving  capa- 
bilities of  our  potential  enemies,  the  Navy's 
carrier  force  must  have  a  steady  input  of 
new  Ships.  This  is  necessary  to  upgrade  its 
capattlUty  through  Infusion  of  modern  tech- 
nology and  to  replace  ships  no  longer  capable 
of  meeting  the  demands  on  them— whether 
because  of  their  inherent  design  limitations 
or  because  of  their  age. 

Seven  of  the  sixteen  carriers  currently 
operating  in  the  attack  carrier  role  were 
launched  during  or  shortly  after  World  War 
XI.  Five  of  these  cannot  operate  several  of 
the  modern  aircraft  types  now  in  the  fleet. 
They  will  not  be  able  to  operate  air  wings 
whlca  can  survive  against  Soviet  weapons 
technology  of  the  1970's. 

Each  Nimitz  Class  carrier  will  carry  50  per- 
cent more  aircraft  ammunition  and  twice  as 
much  aircraft  fuel  as  the  latest  conven- 
tionally powered  attack  carrier.  This,  com- 
bined with  the  unlimited  high  speed  endur- 
ance provided  by  nuclear  power  will  greatly 
increase  their  capability  for  sustained  com- 
bat operations. 

The  Nimitz  Class  will  Incorporate  im- 
proved design  features  in  the  areas  of  com- 
mand and  control.  Intelligence  processing, 
ammunition  handling,  aircraft  catapulting! 
flre  fighting  and  damage  control. 

The  Nimitz  Class  will  be  the  best  protected 
and  least  vulnerable  carriers  ever  designed. 
The  added  protection  is  provided  by  exten- 
sive use  of  armor  against  bombs  and  guided 
missiles,  as  well  as  by  improved  anti-torpedo 
hull  design.  The  unlimited  endurance  at 
high  speed  and  freedom  from  the  need  to 
slow  down  to  refuel  provided  by  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion further  reduces  the  carrier's  vulner- 
ability. 

The  second  ship  of  this  class,  the  CVAN69. 
is  scheduled  for  delivery  in  1976.  It  will  re- 
place the  Bon  Homme  Richard  which  will 
then  Ue  a  30  year  old  veteran  of  World  War 
II,  Korea,  and  Vietnam, 

The  third  ship  of  this  class,  the  CVAN70. 
is  scheduled  for  delivery  in  1976.  It  will  re- 
place the  Oriskany,  launched  in  1945. 

If  futtu-e   analysis   or   budget   stringency 
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should  require  reduction  In  the  attack  car- 
rier force  level,  this  should  be  accomplished 
by  retiring  old  carriers,  not  by  cancelline 
construction  of  new  ones. 

Were  the  Navy  required  to  operate  a  small- 
er carrier  force,  the  Improved  capabiUtie.-i 
of  the  Nimitz  Class  would  become  even  more 
Important.  The  smaller  the  force,  the  more 
Important  It  Is  that  each  carrier  have  the 
greatest  achievable  capability. 

The  maximum  life  of  an  attack  carrier 
is  25  to  30  years.  A  15  carrier  force  level  re- 
quires construction  of  one  new  carrier  every 
2  yeare  if  they  are  to  be  replaced  when  they 
are  30  years  old  If  the  force  level  were  to 
be  reduced  to  12,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
building  a  new  carrier  every  2.5  years. 

The  three  Nimitz  Class  attack  carriers 
are  the  only  ones  authorized  or  planned 
from  fiscal  year  1964  through  1972.  a  period 
of  9  years:  this  will  average  out  to  but  onp 
new  attack  carrier  every  3  years. 

If  the  attack  carrier  force  level  were  re- 
duced, for  example  to  as  few  as  12.  the 
CVANeg  would  then  replace  the  then  27 
year  old  Coral  Sea:  the  CVAN70  would  re- 
place the  then  31  year  old  Midway. 

If  we  do  not  continuously  modernize  our 
attack  carrier  force,  its  ability  to  protect 
our  naval  and  overseas  military  forces  and 
the  logistic  lifeline  for  our  mllltarv  and  in- 
dustrial needs  against  the  Increasing  capa- 
bilities of  potential  enemies  will  be  degraded 
To  build  and  equip  a  modern  aircraft 
carrier  takes  5  years.  If  we  do  not  have 
enough  of  them  when  war  erupts,  it  will  be 
too  late — no  matter  what  effort  and  money 
we  may  then  be  willing  to  expend. 

For  these  reasons  I  recommend  that  Con- 
gress this  year  approve  construction  of  the 
second  Nimitz  Class  carrier,  the  CVAN69 
and  make  available  advance  procurement 
funds  for  long  leadtime  nuclear  propulsion 
plant  components  for  the  CVAN70. 

DXCN  GUIDED-MISSILE  FRIGATE  PROGRAM 

Additional  frigates  with  gulded-mlssile 
anti-air  warfare  systems  and  anti-submarine 
capability  are  required  to  provide  air  and 
submarine  defense  for  the  Fleet, 

For  both  independent  duty  and  task  group 
operations,  nuclear  power  in  frigates  gives 
the  capability  of  steaming  great  distances 
at  high  sustained  speeds.  It  permits  the  com- 
mander to  position  his  ships  with  much 
more  flexibility,  since  they  are  not  depend- 
ent on  oiler  support.  It  also  gives  him  more 
flexibiUty  in  his  choice  of  actions  because 
here  again  he  does  not  have  to  concern  him- 
self with  the  problem  of  sooner  or  later  hav- 
ing to  Join  up  with  an  oiler. 

The  overall  capabilities  of  a  nuclear  car- 
rier task  force  are  improved  each  time  a  nu- 
clear-powered guided  missile  frigate  is  sub- 
stituted for  a  conventional  guided-mlsslle 
ship.  The  incremental  gain  in  military  ef- 
fectiveness is  larger  as  each  nuclear  frigate 
is  substituted  with  the  largest  increment  be- 
ing added  when  the  all-nuclear  task  group 
is  achieved. 

We  now  have  three  nuclear-powered, 
guided -missile  .ships  in  the  Fleet — the  cruiser 
Long  Beach  (CGN9)  and  the  frigates  Bain- 
bridge  (DLGN25)  and  Truxtun  (DLGN35i 
Two  more  frigates,  the  DLGN36  and  DLGN37, 
are  now  under  construction. 

Last  year  the  President  agreed  with  a  De- 
partment of  Defense  proposal  to  build  fo'or 
more  nuclear-powered,  gulded-mlssile  ships 
of  a  new  class  called  DXGNs — two  in  fiscal 
year  1970  and  two  more  in  fiscal  year  1971. 
Funds  were  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1969 
for  procurement  of  long  lead  items  for  the 
first  two  of  these  ships:  contracts  for  these 
components  have  been  awarded. 

This  year  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Navy  concluded  that  the  original  sched- 
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ules  for  the  first  four  DXGNs  would  not  be 
delayed  if  only  one  DXGN  were  fully  funded 
in  the  fiscal  year  1970  program,  provided  ad- 
ditional long  lead  components  for  the  second 
DXGN  and  long  lead  components  for  the 
third  and  fourth  DXGNs  were  also  ordered 
tills  year. 

The  Navy  has  recommended  expanding  the 
building  program  for  nuclear-jxiwered, 
guided-mlsslle  frigates  Even  If  all  the  nu- 
clear frigates  recommended  by  the  Navy  are 
built,  only  10  percent  of  the  destroyer-type 
.ihlps  in  the  Fleet  of  1980  will  have  nuclear 
propulsion.  Tlius.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Navy 
IS  recommending  a  relatively  modest  rate  of 
changing  the  destroyer  forces  to  nuclear 
power. 

By  following  the  Department  of  Defense 
plan  to  build  the  nuclear  frigates  DLGN36 
.-.nd  DLGN37  now  under  contract,  and  fol- 
lowing these  with  but  four  ships  of  the 
;iew  DXGN  Class,  the  Enterprise  will  have 
neen  in  operation  11  years  and  the  Nimitz 
4  years  before  they  will  have  a  full  comple- 
ment of  nuclear-powered  missile  ships  to 
r^ccompany  them.  By  that  time,  the  CVAN69 
and  the  GVAN70  will  also  have  been  delivered 
to  the  Fleet  with  no  nuclear  frigates  avail- 
.ible  for  them 

The  rate  of  authorization  of  nuclear  frig- 
ates must  soon  be  Increased  to  three  or 
:our  per  year  if  the  Navy  Is  to  come  close  to 
meeting  the  goal  for  nuclear-powered  missile 
ships  in  the  Fleet  of  the  1980's.  At  the  rate 
of  one  per  year,  it  will  be  almost  the  year 
2000  before  this  goal  is  reached. 

The  provision  In  the  fiscal  year  1970  House 
Defense  Authorization  Bill  for  procuremenv 
of  long  leadtime  components  for  three 
guided-mlsslle  frigates  in  lieu  of  the  long 
leadtime  funds  for  the  two  requested  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  a  significant  step 
forward.  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  ap- 
prove these  funds  recommended  by  your 
committee. 

The  area  of  the  world  covered  by  our  over- 
seas land  base  system  has  been  shrinking. 
Pressure  continues  at  home  and  abroad  to 
withdraw  our  deployed  forces.  As  we  ap- 
proach the  "Portress  America"  situation  there 
ij  a  growing  need  for  nuclear-powered  attack 
carrier  task  forces  caf>able  of  steaming  at 
high  speed  to  any  point  on  the  ocean  of  the 
world,  and  of  conducting  maximum  sus- 
tained air  operations  for  many  days  entirely 
witliout  logistic  support — a  capability  that 
can  be  obtained  only  by  continuing  to  build 
.luclear- powered  warship*. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  comment  concern- 
ing the  vulnerability  of  carrier  task  forces. 
Everything  is  vulnerable  in  war — including 
carrier  task  forces.  But  it  must  be  thoroughly 
understood  that  the  United  States  cannot 
conduct  overseas  military  operations  without 
naval  support  for  the  simple  reason  that  98 
percent  of  our  supplies  must  be  transported 
by  ship. 

Those  who  cite  the  vulnerability  cf  naval 
task  forces  app>ear  to  believe  we  would  be 
able  to  transport  men  and  supplies  without 
the  protection  afforded  by  our  aircraft  car- 
riers. TTiey  seem  to  have  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion on  the  basis  of  a  naive  belief  that. 
:f  we  did  not  have  carriers,  the  enemy  would 
permit  our  cargo  shipping  and  transports  to 
proceed  unmolested.  Tliese  are  arguments 
based  on  wishful  and  illogical  thinking.  If 
there  is  a  possibility  that  we  may  become 
engaged  in  an  overseas  war — and  our  foreign 
commitments  imply  this — then  there  is  no 
viable  way  we  can  use  our  Army  or  our  Air 
Force  unless  we  are  able  to  protect  the  ships 
which  transport  supplies  to  them. 

Another  point  made  by  opponents  of  our 
aircraft  carriers  is  that  their  very  existence 
creates  the  desire  to  use  them — thus  making 
it  easy  for  us  to  engage  in  military  ventures. 

The  notion  that  a  ■weapons  race"  causes 


war  was  once  a  widely-held  theory,  but  many 
historical  studies  of  the  causes  of  World  Wars 
I  and  II  disprove  It.  Certainly  it  cannot  be 
claimed  that  World  War  II  was  caused  by  an 
armaments  race.  In  fact  that  war  might  well 
have  t>een  prevented  had  Britain.  Prance,  and 
the  United  States  been  better  prepared  It 
was  for  this  very  reason  that  at  the  end  of 
World  Wars  I  and  II  we  vowed  never  again 
to  be  caught  unprepared.  Whether  or  not  to 
use  our  military  forces  is  decided  by  our 
civilian  leaders,  not  by  the  military.  The 
military  is  asked  for  advice:  the  decision  is 
that  of  the  civilian  leadership. 

The  Navy's  strength  lies  in  Its  ability  to  be 
deployed  rapidly  at  distances  from  the 
United  States.  Its  very  existence  as  a  "fleet 
in  being"  serves  to  deter  those  who  might 
otherwise  think  lightly  about  starting  hos- 
tilities It  Is  no  threat  to  any  country  that 
does  not  itself  attack  us. 

Nuclear  submarines,  aircraft  carriers,  and 
frigates  are  expensive,  as  are  all  modern 
weapons.  But  delay  in  their  procurement  will 
only  serve  to  further  Increase  their  cost. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  with 
the  position  taken  by  your  committee  that 
the  fiscal  year  1970  Defense  Authorization 
should  Include: 

Three  high  speed  nuclear  attack  subma- 
rines, with  $110  million  for  procurement  of 
long  leadtime  nuclear  propulsion  plant  com- 
ponents for  5  more: 

Completion  of  funding  for  the  CVAN69. 
and  $100  million  for  procurement  of  long 
leadtime  nuclear  propulsion  plant  compo- 
nents for  the  CVAN70: 

Completion  of  the  funding  for  one  nuclear- 
powered,  gulded-mlssile  frigate  with  $100 
million  for  procurement  of  long  leadtime 
components  for  3  more 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
approve  these  recommendations  of  your  com- 
mittee. 

Respectfully, 

h.  g.  rickover. 

Memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  on  Attack  Aircraft  Carriers 

1.  Tliere  has  been  a  great  Interest  ex- 
pressed In  the  Congress  and  reflected  in  the 
press,  concerning  the  nuclear  powered  attack 
carrier  in  this  year's  budget.  To  assist  in  an- 
swering queries  of  the  Congress,  the  press, 
and  the  public  related  to  this  particular  car- 
rier and  to  the  Defense  Department  carrier 
program  in  general,  questions  and  answers 
keyed  to  the  principal  Issues  Involved  have 
been  prepared  and  are  attached  herewith.  In 
addition,  I  have  set  forth  below  a  summary 
of  some  of  the  more  important  factors  asso- 
ciated with  carrier  requirements. 

For  all  levels  of  military  action  other  than 
all-out  nuclear  war — from  a  show  of  force  to 
general  war — the  attack  carrier  Is  the  pri- 
mary striking  force  of  our  Navy.  It  provides 
the  offensive  power  necessary  to  a-ssure  free 
use  of  the  seas  and  the  air  over  the  seas  In 
support  of  our  national  objectives. 

Despite  the  tremendous  technological  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  in  transportation 
and  weapons  systems  in  this  century,  free  use 
of  the  seas — which  cover  three-fourths  of 
the  earth's  surface — continues  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
whether  we  are  forced  to  fight  to  defend  our- 
selves or  to  help  defend  our  allies. 

Today  our  overseas  allies  depend  upon  our 
support,  which  must  come  by  sea.  There  is 
no  valid  plan  lor  overseas  military  operations 
of  the  Army,  Air  Force  or  amphibious  forces 
with  embarked  Marines  that  does  not  depend 
on  our  free  use  of  the  seas.  For  example,  98 
percent  of  all  of  the  supplies  which  have 
gone  to  Vietnam  have  been  carried  by  ships. 

Our  present  national  strategy  relies  heavily 
upon  military  forces  deployed  overseas — 
forces  capable  of  responding  to  a  spectrum 


of  contingencies  in  overseas  areas  of  primary 
national  interest.  These  forward  deployed 
forces,  which  must  be  supplied  by  sea.  pro- 
vide this  country  with  flexible  and  rapid 
response  to  whatever  pressures  our  potential 
enemies  may  apply. 

A  change  in  national  strategy  resulting  in 
the  withdrawal  of  our  deployed  military 
forces  would  increase  the  requirement  to 
maintain  a  strong  maritime  posture  TTie 
capability  of  the  United  States  to  fight  for  an 
extended  period  in  defense  of  its  territory 
and  areas  of  interest  Is  dependent  on  our 
ability  to  maintain  the  flow  of  materials  and 
oil  over  the  seas.  Tlie  sheer  bulk  of  the  daily 
use  of  oil  for  military  and  industrial  needs 
precUides  stockpiling  quantities  lor  more 
than  short-term  needs 

An  effective  tactical  air  capability  Is  essen- 
tial to  sustain  oi:r  general  purp>ose  and  logis- 
tic support  forces  against  a  determined 
enemy  using  modern  weapons  Sea-based  and 
land-based  tactical  aircraft  are  required  to 
provide  supp.:rt  for  our  forces  in  the  areas 
of  the  world  where  we  must  be  prepared  to 
fight. 

Land-based  tactical  aircraft  can  be  em- 
ployed when  their  land  bases  have  been  ade- 
quately prepared,  provisioned  and  defended, 
and  when  they  are  located  within  range  of 
the  area  of  conflict. 

Sea-based  tactical  aircraft  are  required 
when  land  bases  are  not  available  or  do  not 
have  the  capacity  to  meet  the  required  tacti- 
cal aircraft  needs.  The  attack  carriers  can 
quickly  concentrate  this  sea-based  tactical 
air  power. 

2.  In  order  to  continue  modernization  of 
the  Navy's  attack  carrier  force,  including  in- 
creased use  of  nuclear  propulsion  It  the  fleet 
of  the  mid-1970's  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1970  Includes  a  request  for  $377 
million  to  complete  funding  for  the  second  of 
three  Nimitz  class  nuclear-p>owered  attack 
carriers.  Contracts  amounting  to  6183  million 
have  already  been  placed  for  components 
authorized  during  the  past  two  years  for  this 
second  ship,  the  CVAN  69.  The  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion plant  for  the  CVAN  69  is  currently 
being  manufactured  and  the  ship  Is  sched- 
uled for  delivery  in  1974. 

3.  The  United  States  Is  currently  reassess- 
ing all  of  its  defense  needs  Including  the 
numlDer  of  attack  carriers  that  Will  be  re- 
quired in  future  years.  We  must  make  clear 
the  need  to  continue  with  procurement  of 
the  CVAN  69  in  fiscal  year  1970.  regardless  of 
any  change  that  may  be  made  in  the  attack 
carrier  force  level.  The  CVAN  69  virtll  replace 
an  old  World  War  II  carrier:  hence,  it  will 
not  increase  the  force  level. 

T    H.  Moorer. 
Admiral.  US.  Naiii. 

The  Attack  Aircraft  Carrier 
The  following  questions  and  answers  have 
been  prepared  to  set  forth  in  simple  terms, 
facts  and  rationale  relating  to  the  United 
States  Navy  carrier  program  In  their  brief 
form,  these  answers  cannot  cover  In  detail 
all  aspects  of  carriers,  but  they  do  present 
an  unclassified  discussion  of  the  principal 
issues  Involved. 


tcicl 


requirement 
Q.  What  is  unique  about  the  attaick  carriers 
A.  First,  the  carrier  provides  air  power  at 
sea.  World  War  II  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  surface  forces  cannot  survive  In  the  face 
of  a  strong  air  threat  without  air  superiority. 
The  carrier's  fighters  provide  the  protective 
cover  under  which  her  attack  aircraft  can 
strike,  or  other  naval  operations  such  as  am- 
phibious assaults  and  logistic  support  can 
be  accomplished  It  is  an  historical  fact  that 
in  World  War  II  the  carrier  strike  forces. 
Japanese  as  well  as  American,  always  defeated 
land-based  air  forces.  This  was  due  primarily 
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t»  the  mobility  of  the  carrier  which  per- 
mitted the  sea-baaed  force  to  select  the  time 
and  place  at  the  action. 

Today,  carrier-based  air  still  enjoys  a  su- 
periority over  the  tactical  air  forces  of  our 
potential  eneanles.  The  radius  of  action  of 
Cr.8.  Navy  carrter-based  aircraft  Is  about  600 
nautical  miles.  Only  20%  of  the  current  So- 
viet bloc  tactical  aircraft  have  a  combat 
radius  exceeding  600  nautical  miles.  The 
carrier  can  stand  off  and  reach  the  enemy 
with  the  full  weight  of  lt«  strike  effort,  but 
only  a  small  part  of  the  enemy's  air  forces 
can  be  directed  against  the  carrier. 

Second,  the  tactical  air  capability  provided 
by  the  carrier  is  mobile.  It  can  be  moved  any 
place  on  the  three- fourths  of  the  earth's 
surface  covered  by  the  seas,  without  any 
International  agreements,  at  a  rate  of  more 
than  600  nautical  mllee  per  day,  85  percent 
of  the  area  covered  by  our  military  contin- 
gency plans  and  95  percent  of  the  world's 
jxjpulatlon  lie  within  range  of  carrier  air- 
craft operating  In  International  waters.  Car- 
rier mobility  permits  the  concentration  of 
sea-based  air  power  to  the  degree  required 
by  the  task  at  hand.  In  the  latter  stage  of 
World  War  11,  16  aircraft  carriers  were  con- 
centrated In  Japanese  home  waters,  and  on  a 
ertngW  day.  more  than  1100  fighter  and  at- 
tach "missions  were  launched  by  this  force 
against  Japan.  As  recently  as  the  air  cam- 
paign against  North  Vietnam,  five  attack  car- 
riers were  maintained  In  the  western 
Pacific. 

Third,  the  carrier  Itself  Is  a  floating  air 
base,  complete  with  aircraft;  ordnance  and 
Jet  fuel  required  to  fly  them:  shof>s  to  sup- 
port them:  men  to  maintain  and  operate 
them:  and  facilities  to  house  and  feed  those 
men. 

Fourth,  a  particular  feature  of  the  carrier 
weapons  system  Is  its  operational  flexibility 
which  permits  It  to  be  effectively  employed 
across  the  full  spectrum  of  warfare,  from 
show  of  military  force,  through  limited  wars, 
to  general  conflict  with  conventional 
weapons,  to  nuclear  war. 

Q.  What  other  naval  forces  are  there  to 
contest  the  free  use  of  the  seas? 

A.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  embarked  on  a  pro- 
gram which  reveals  a  singular  awareness  of 
the  Importance  of  sea  power  and  an  unmis- 
takable resolve  to  become  the  most  powerful 
maritime  force  In  the  world.  They  demon- 
strate a  thorough  understanding  of  the  basic 
elements  of  sea  power:  knowledge  of  the  seas, 
a  strong  modem  merchant  marine,  and  a 
powerful  new  Navy.  They  are  surging  forward 
with  a  naval  and  maritime  program  that  Is  a 
technological  marvel. 

The  Soviet  Navy  has  undergone  a  continu- 
ing modernization  program  Including  the 
building  of  missile-armed  cruisers,  helicopter 
carriers  and  several  new  classes  of  nuclear 
and  conventional  submarines.  As  a  result, 
the  Soviet  Navy  has  become  a  fleet  capable 
of  sustained  open  ocean  operations.  For  the 
first  time  In  its  history,  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
using  a  deployed  naval  force  In  support  of 
foreign  policy  In  areas  not  contiguous  to  its 
borders.  Their  force  in  the  Mediterranean 
includes  warships  armed  with  surface-to- 
surface  and  surface-to-air  missiles,  amphib- 
ious ships  with  naval  infantry  embarked,  as 
well  as  torpedo  and  mlsslie-armed  sub- 
marines. 

The  Soviet  submarine  force  constitutes  a 
threat  against  the  continental  United  States, 
U.S.  naval  forces,  and  our  unrestricted  use  of 
the  seas.  Several  classes  of  Soviet  submarines, 
both  conventional  and  nuclear  powered, 
carry  cruise  missiles  which  have  a  maximum 
range  of  about  400  nautical  miles. 

Q.  Since  the  U.S.  considers  attack  carriers 
to  be  so  important,  why  do  the  Soviets  not 
have  carriers,  and  why  is  Britain  no  longer 
building  them? 

A.  We,  of  course,  do  not  know  all  the  rea- 
sons the  Soviets  are  not  building  attack  car- 


riers. An  obvious  factor  affecting  their  de- 
cision must  be  their  central  geographic 
location,  within  and  physically  contiguous  to 
the  European  and  Asian  land  masses.  This 
makes  them  far  less  dependent  on  overseas 
logistic  supply  lines  and  on  overseas  alliances 
for  their  national  objectives  and  for  their 
defense  than  is  the  case  for  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  is  essentially  an  Island 
lying  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans.  W©  do  not  have  contiguous  land 
masses  whence  we  can  conduct  military 
operations  to  protect  our  national  interests 
or  whence  we  can  obtain  the  fuels  and  ma- 
terials necessary  to  sustain  a  war  effort.  PVsr 
these  reasons,  sea-based  air  power  is  not 
nearly  as  vital  to  the  security  of  the  Soviets 
as  it  Is  to  the  United  States. 

The  Soviets  control  an  extensive  system 
of  land  air  bases  throughout  areas  of  the 
world  vital  to  them.  We  have  no  such  com- 
prehensive land-base  system.  Their  predomi- 
nant land  position  has  required  mutual  de- 
fense treaties  with  but  two  nations  which  do 
not  share  a  land  Iwrder  with  her.  Our  Island 
position,  on  the  contrary,  has  led  us  to  nego- 
tiate treaties  with  43  overseas  nations.  Prom 
our  island  positions,  the  only  way  by  which 
we  can  project  our  national  power  beyond 
range  of  our  land  bases  is  through  our  Navy, 
For  this,  other  than  &U  out  nuclear  war,  we 
must  depend  primarily  on  our  attack  aircraft 
carriers. 

The  Soviets,  because  of  their  advantageous 
position  as  the  predominant  land  power,  and 
because  they  understand  how  vital  it  Is  for 
the  United  States  to  maintain  free  use  of  the 
seas,  have  to  date  structured  their  Navy  with 
the  objective  of  interdicting  our  sea  lanes. 

An  analogous  situation  Is  that  of  Germany, 
In  World  War  I  and  II.  As  the  predominant 
land  power  she  was  able  to  use  land  trans- 
portaton  to  extend  her  Influence  and  .support 
her  military  and  Industrial  effort.  The  Ger- 
mans full  well  knew  that  the  Allied  war 
effort  was  almost  totally  dependent  on  over- 
seas transportation.  Therefore,  they  designed 
their  naval  forces  around  interdiction  of  sea 
lanes. 

On  the  contrary,  Japan,  an  island  empire, 
must  depend  on  the  seas  for  her  survival. 
Their  attack  carriers  in  World  War  11  were, 
therefore,  the  heart  of  their  Navy.  The  turn- 
ing point  in  the  Pacific  war  was  the  sinking 
of  her  carriers  in  the  Battle  of  Midway  in 
1942.  And  the  deciding  factor  in  her  defeat 
was  the  ability  of  United  States  air  and 
submarine  forces  to  interdict  the  flow  of  oil 
from  overseas  to  the  Home  Island:  this  stran- 
gled her  industrial  and  military  effort  and 
brought  about  her  eventual  collapse. 

Britain,  also  an  island  empire,  understood 
the  need  of  a  Navy  to  Implement  its  national 
Interests  and  to  assure  the  in-flow  of  food, 
raw  materials  and  fuel.  She  maintained  a 
powerful  carrier  fleet  throughout  World  War 
II.  The  British  Navy  sind  its  carrier  force 
declined  along  with  Britain's  reduced  stature 
as  a  world  power  and  because  of  her  fiscal 
stringency.  She  was  able  to  accommodate  this 
decline  because  of  her  increased  reliance  on 
American  power. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  attack  carriers 
would  enhance  Soviet  capability  to  operate 
their  surface  fleets  beyond  the  range  of  their 
extensive  network  of  land  air  bases.  Lack  of 
this  capability  was  evident  during  the  Cuban 
crisis.  A  Soviet  Naval  Chief  has  said  that  they 
expected  to  have  four  large  carriers  In  opera- 
tion by  about  1948.  World  War  II,  however, 
intervened.  By  the  early  1950's.  when  they 
began  to  build  their  modern  Navy,  the  So- 
viets were  far  behind  the  United  States  in  ca- 
pability. Recently,  they  built  two  medium 
sized  modern  helicopter  carriers.  As  they 
gain  experience  with  these,  and  as  they  con- 
tinue expanding  their  naval  power,  they  may 
well  build  attack  carriers  to  extend  the  areas 
in  which  they  can  project  their  national 
power. 


Despite  the  tremendous  technologlc€il  prog- 
ress made  in  transportation  and  weapons 
systems  in  this  century,  free  use  of  the  seas — 
which  cover  three  fourth's  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face— continues  to  be  essential  to  the  .se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  whether  to  de- 
fend ourselves  or  to  help  defend  our  allies. 

The  Unlt«d  States — a  maritime  nation— 
cannot  maintain  its  position  as  a  first  rank 
world  power  if  it  does  not  possess  the  capa- 
bility to  maintain  free  lose  of  the  seas.  F  r 
this  we  must  have  a  modern  attack  carrier 
force  capable  of  establishing  air  superiori:-,- 
in  those  areas  vital  to  our  national  defense 
but  not  within  reach  of  our  land-based  tac- 
tical air  power. 

Whether  one  takes  the  optimistic  view 
that  a  permanent  East-West  detente  can  l;e 
negotiated  or  the  pessimistic  view  that  ulti- 
mately we  shall  have  to  flght  for  our  liber- 
ties, this  Nation  has  no  future  if  It  allows  it- 
self to  be  outmatched  militarily. 

Q.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  United 
States  has  been  playing  the  role  of  toorld  po- 
liceman and  that  we  should  withdraw  from 
overseas  bases.  Would  carriers  contimie  to 
be  useful  under  these  conditions? 

A.  Yes,  in  fact  the  flexibility  of  the  mo- 
bile carrier  would  make  it  the  most  usef  :; 
and  least  provocative  of  all  our  major  weap- 
ons systems  under  this  kind  of  strategy. 

The  carrier  can  deploy  quickly,  can  re- 
main over  the  horizon  out  of  sight  in  order 
not  to  upset  a  delicate  situation,  and  still 
be  available  to  use  its  air  power  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice;  or,  should  the  situation  .s. 
Indicate,  the  deployed  carrier  can  appear 
on  the  scene,  and  by  Its  very  presence  pro- 
vide a  stabilizing  influence  by  serving  as 
tangible  evidence  of  U.S.  Interest.  Without 
overseas  bases,  the  attack  carrier  would  be 
the  only  means  by  which  the  U.S.  could  pro- 
vide tactical  air  support  for  overseas  military 
operations  In  response  to  enemy  actions  and 
protection  of  logistic  supply  lines  for  ma- 
terial and  oil  essential  to  sustain  our  Indus- 
trial and  military  capability. 

Q.  Would  carriers  be  of  use  in  a  majo- 
conflict:' 

A.  In  World  War  II  there  were  more  than 
100  carriers  of  all  kinds  In  the  U.S.  Navy,  em- 
ployed in  all  theaters.  The  need  for  the  car- 
riers was  so  great  that  85  percent  of  the 
carrier  force  was  kept  In  a  deployed  status. 

Because  all  of  the  tactical  air  fields  In 
South  Korea  were  quickly  overrun  and  cap- 
tured by  North  Korean  groimd  forces  in  the 
first  campaign  of  that  conflict,  virtually  total 
reliance  for  tactical  air  suppwrt  for  our  be- 
leaguered ground  forces  was  placed  on  the 
carriers  during  the  initial  part  of  the  war. 

In  the  Vietnam  War,  the  first  strikes  de- 
livered against  the  North  Vietnamese  were 
flown  from  carriers.  During  the  air  war  in 
North  Vietnam,  five  attack  carriers  were  de- 
ployed to  the  Seventh  Fleet. 

.\ttack  carrier  forces  feature  prominently 
in  all  of  our  current  major  war  plans.  .Al- 
though carrier  employment  has  been  pri- 
marily concerned  with  conventional  wars,  the 
carrier  has  a  potent  nuclear  capability.  All 
carrier  attack  aircraft  are  designed  to  deliver 
nuclear  weapons  and  all  attack  pilots  are 
trained  in  their  delivery.  Tactical  nuclear 
weapons  on  board  our  carriers  for  dellverv 
by  carrier-based  aircraft  are  at  all  times  in 
the  hands  of  U.S.  nationals  and  cannot  be 
seized  by  the  enemy. 

The  carriers  could  play  nn  essential  role 
in  a  large  scale  conflict  in  Europe.  Such  a 
war  could  escalate  rapidly.  Forward  bases, 
fuel  supplies,  and  stockpiles  might  be  o\'er- 
raa  by  advancing  Soviet  Bloc  forces.  Under 
such  circumstances  attack  carrier  forces 
could  be  our  best  and  possibly  our  onlv 
means  of  providing  tactical  air  support  in  a 
controlled  response  to  include  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons.  In  an  all  out  nuclear  ex- 
change,  the   mobile   carrier,  which  Is  more 
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likely  to  survive  than  fixed  land  bases,  could 
well  provide  the  balance  of  power. 

EFFFCTTVENBSS 

Q.  It  has  been  said  that  only  one  third  of 
the  carrier  force  is  ready  to  fight  at  any  one 
time — is  this  true? 

A.  No.  At  any  one  time  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  our  carriers  are  ready.  For  example, 
on  1  August  1969  fourteen  attack  carriers 
were  at  sea  or  immediately  ready  for  sea.  One 
more  could  be  ready  in  5  days  and  the  one 
carrier  which  is  in  overhaul,  could  be  de- 
ployed in  60  days. 

Q.  Why  can't  land  air  bases  be  used  instead 
of  carriers? 

A.  Land  bases  can  be  used  effectively  only 
when  they  are  within  range  of  the  trouble 
spot.  An  extensive  network  of  overseas  bases 
would  be  required  to  cover  the  potential  crisis 
areas  of  the  world  covered  by  the  contingency 
plans  of  our  nUlitary  strategy. 

The  area  of  the  world  covered  by  our  over- 
seas land  base  system  is  constantly  shrinking. 
For  example,  at  the  end  of  the  Korean  War. 
this  country  had  551  overseas  bases.  Today  we 
have  fewer  than  173.  Operational  U.S.  over- 
seas land  air  bases  have  declined  in  number 
from  105  in  1957  to  35. 

Retaining  existing  US.  land  bases  on  for- 
eign soil  or  adding  new  ones  can  involve  addi- 
tional U.S.  political  and  military  commit- 
ments in  exchange  for  base  rights.  These 
commitments  may  be  far  more  onerous  than 
dollar  costs.  Additionally,  the  presence  of 
bases  on  foreign  soil  has  been  a  source  of 
"Yankee  go  home"  sentiment  and  charges  of 
U.S.  intervention  and  neo-coloniallsm. 

Pvirthermore,  land  bases  on  foreign  soil  are 
vulnerable  to  political  action.  Regitfdless  of 
pacts  or  base  agreements,  one  nation  can,  as 
has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly  in  recent 
years,  unilaterally  cancel  a  treaty,  and  our 
bases  in  that  nation  are  lost  to  us.  This  has 
occurred  In  Morocco  and  Prance. 

Even  when  our  bases  are  not  taken  from  us 
outright,  their  use  can  be  temporarily  denied 
to  us  for  political  reasons.  This  occurred  dur- 
ing the  LebSLnon  Incident  in  1958,  when  the 
Greek  government  denied  landing  and  even 
overflight  permission  to  our  land  based  tacti- 
cal air  forces  deploying  to  the  near  east. 

Attack  carriers,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
mobile  air  bases  which  can  be  retained  in 
home  waters  and  deployed  or  withdrawn  to 
meet  changing  international  situations  •with- 
out altering  our  international  commitments. 
Q.  Why  can't  we  build  land  bases  after  a 
war  starts? 

A.  We  can,  after  agreement  is  reached  with 
the  host  country-,  and  provided  suitable  sites 
are  available  which  can  be  defended  and  lo- 
gistlcally  supported. 

An  individual  base  has  been  constructed  in 
nine  months.  However.  In  Southeast  Asia,  our 
experience  was  that  two  years  from  decision 
time  were  required  to  build  up  the  needed 
base  facilities.  An  eventual  goal  of  moving 
into  place  in  90  days  is  planned. 

Q.  Why  can't  commercial  air  fields  be  con- 
verted to  military  fields? 

A.  They  can  Kits  are  being  developed  to  be 
used  for  converting  available  runways  Into 
military  airfields.  However,  for  one  tactical 
aircraft  wing  t  approxmlately  90  aircraft — the 
equivalent  of  one  carrier  air  wing)  a  kit  in- 
cludes over  6000  people,  7000  tons  of  cargo, 
and  1500  vehicles  in  its  initial  lift.  It  must 
be  maintained  by  a  dally  logistic  resupply 
flow  of  3200  tons  of  consumables.  This  dally 
resupply,  if  provided  by  airlift,  would  require 
more  than  100  C-5A  transport  aircraft.  Since 
this  Is  obviously  Impractical,  overseas  land 
bases  are  dependent  on  keeping  the  sea  lanes 
open  for  logistic  support.  98  percent  of  sup- 
plies, material,  and  equipment  in  Vietnam  are 
sent  by  sea  lift.  In  many  areas  adequate  air 
defense  of  our  sea  lanes,  and  air  lanes  over 
the  sea,  can  only  be  provided  by  carrier  air- 
craft. 
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Q.  Can  carriers  survive  in  today's  kind  of 
war? 

A  Yes.  Modem  attack  aircraft  carriers  with 
their  embarked  aircraft  are  the  most  power- 
ful and  toughest  warships  ever  built.  They  are 
essentially  offensive  weapon  systems  designed 
to  conduct  strike  operations  against  an 
enemy  in  a  combat  environment.  Although 
the  Inherent  mobility  of  the  carrier  makes  it 
a  difficult  target  for  an  enemy  to  find  and 
attack,  carriers  are  nevertheless  designed  to 
absorb  damage  from  enemy  action  with  mini- 
mum disruption  to  their  operational  capa- 
bility. 

Within  the  range  of  warfare  situations,  the 
greatest  probability  of  conflict  lies  below 
the  general  war  threshold.  There  have  been 
fifty  wars  or  near  wars  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  Yet  no  carrier  has  suffered  loss  or 
damage  from  hostile  action  during  this  peri- 
od, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  but  two  of 
our  currently  designated  attack  carriers  have 
been  involved  in  actual  combat  operations 
since  World  War  II. 

In  contrast,  all  of  the  tactical  air  bases  in 
South  Korea  were  overrun  by  enemy  ground 
forces  in  the  Korean  War.  Some,  with  their 
stocks  of  ammunition  and  aircraft  fuel  were 
captured  a  second  time  by  Chinese  Commu- 
nists. In  South  Vietnam  over  300  helicopters 
and  fixed  wing  aircraft  have  been  destroyed 
on  airfields  and  over  3000  more  damaged  by 
enemy  ground  attacks. 

Q.  Can  a  carrier  suriHve  in  a  nuclear  war? 
A.  If  a  carrier  suffers  a  direct  hit  by  a  nu- 
clear weapon  it  will  be  destroyed,  as  well  as 
any  other  target,  but  the  carrier  is  hard  to 
hit. 

The  mobility  of  the  ship  target  offers  con- 
siderable protection,  which  increases  with  the 
range  of  the  weapon  considered.  Against 
ICBM  attack,  the  aircraft  carrier,  in  contrast 
to  cities,  industrial  complexes,  land  air  bases, 
ports,  missile  sites  and  similar  fixed  targets, 
Is  virtually  Immune  to  pre- targe  ting.  It  can 
move  twelve  miles  or  more  during  the  time 
of  flight  of  an  ICBM  If  its  position  is  pre- 
cisely known  at  a  given  time,  three  hours 
later  the  carrier  Is  somewhere  In  the  area  of 
a  circle  of  more  than  25,000  square  miles. 

The  greatest  threat  to  the  carrier  in  a  nu- 
clear war  would  be  posed  by  the  Soviet  air 
and  naval  forces,  especially  submarines. 
There  would  undoubtedly  be  heavy  losses 
on  both  sides.  However,  because  of  the 
enemy's  problems  in  locating  and  targeting 
the  carriers  and  penetrating  their  defenses, 
the  probability  is  very  large  that  some  of 
these  ships  would  survive  to  deliver  their  own 
nuclear  punch. 

Q.  Isn't  the  carrier  vulnerable  to  cruise 
missile  attack? 

A.  Antl-shlp  missiles,  whether  air.  surface, 
or  submarine  launched  constitute  the  major 
threat  to  U.S.  surface  forces.  Missiles  can 
outrange  the  guns  of  the  U.S.  Navy's  surface 
combatant  ships. 

However,  the  carrier's  aircraft  greatly  out- 
range even  the  most  advanced  .Soviet  cruise 
missile.  Further,  the  launching  platforms, 
the  surveillance  systems,  and  the  cruise  mis- 
sile Itself  are  all  vulnerable  to  attack  and 
destruction  by  carrier  aircraft  and  other 
defense  forces. 

Carriers  have  faced  the  threat  of  guided 
missiles  before,  and  have  survived  by  a  clear 
margin.  In  World  War  n,  the  Japanese 
launched  2314  aircraft  in  Kamikaze  attacks 
against  the  US.  fleet,  with  the  carriers  as 
the  principal  target  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
Kamikaze  was  a  guided  missile  with  the  most 
sophisticated  guidance  system  possible — 
the  human  brain — not  a  single  attack  car- 
rier was  sunk  by  them. 

Today,  the  carrier  is  the  fleet's  best  de- 
fense aicainst  cruise  missiles  because  of  the 
ability  of  its  aircraft  to  attack  the  launching 
platforms  before  they  are  within  missile 
firing  range  of  our  forces  and  to  shoot  down 
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the    antl-shlp    missiles 
while  they  are  in  flight. 

The  carriers  themselves  are  able  to  evade 
missile  capable  forces  both  by  their  mobility 
and  by  the  task  force  defense  In  depth.  A 
recent  analysis  shows  that  carriers  could 
continue  to  operate  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
and  still  remain  out  of  range  of  any  possible 
Soviet  Styx  surface-to-surface  guided  mis- 
siles empiaced  at  launching  sites  in  North 
Vietnam.  It  is  an  important  related  fact  that 
no  potential  North  Vietnamese  missile 
launching  platform,  aircraft  or  PT  boat,  has 
penetrated  the  U.S.  carrier  task  force  de- 
fense to  within  attack  range  of  the  carriers. 
Q.  Isn't  the  carrier  vulnerable  to  torpedo 
attack  from  submarines? 

A.  The  Soviets  now  have  by  far  the  largest 
submarine  force  in  the  world — about  375  sub- 
marines, all  built  since  World  War  II.  We 
have  143,  including  61  dlesel  submarines  most 
of  which  are  of  World  War  II  vintage  Thus, 
they  have  a  net  advantage  of  about  230  sub- 
marines. It  is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of 
1970  they  will  have  a  numerical  lead  even 
in  nuclear  submarines.  Nuclear  jjowered  sub- 
marines pose  a  greater  threat  to  our  surface 
ships  than  dlesel  pwwered  submarines  be- 
cause of  their  submerged  high  speed  endur- 
ance. 

It  is  because  of  this  threat  that  the  Navy 
maintains  a  substantial  force  Including  car- 
riers, long  range  aircraft,  submarines,  and 
surface  combatants  assigned  to  the  anti-sub- 
marine mission.  These  forces  work  in  con- 
junction with  an  extensive  ocean  surveillance 
system. 

The  attack  carrier  forces,  with  their  in- 
tegrated anti-submarine  defenses  and  their 
high  speed,  are  the  least  \-ulnerable  of  our 
surface  forces  to  torpedo  attack.  A  nuclear 
powered  carrier  force,  ■with  its  sustained  high 
speed  endurance  and  freedom  from  the 
need  to  resupply  propulsion  fuel,  can  min- 
imize the  opportunities  for  enemy  sub- 
mstfines  to  gain  attack  position. 

Q.  //  enemy  bombs,  missiles  or  torpedoes 
are  able  to  reach  the  carrier — break  through 
the  defenses — then  can't  the  carrier  be  sunk? 
A.  If  our  carriers  do  sustain  hits  from 
conventional  bombs,  torpedoes  or  missiles, 
damage  will  occur,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  the  ship  will  be  put  out  of  action  or 
sunk.  Modern  carriers  are  extremely  tough 
ships. 

No  attack  carrier  built  during  World  War 
II  or  subsequently  has  been  lost  to  enemy 
action.  The  £s5ei  class  fought  through  the 
aircraft  attacks.  Kamikazes,  and  submarine 
attacks  of  World  War  II. 

Subsequent  carrier  designs  have  incor- 
porated even  more  extensive  protective  fea- 
tures, such  as  armored  flight  decks.  Improved 
torpedo  protection  systems,  and  internal 
damage-limiting  features  which  make  them 
very  difBeult  to  sink  with  non-nuclear 
weapons. 

The  hardness  of  the  modern  attack  car- 
rier is  Illustrated  by  the  accident  In  the 
Enterprise  early  this  year  when  nine  major 
caliber  bombs  detonated  on  her  flight  deck 
Yet  the  ship  could  have  resumed  her  sched- 
uled air  operations  ^^'ithin  hours,  as  soon 
as  the  debris  was  cleared  from  the  after  end 
of  the  flight  deck. 

This  accident,  as  well  as  other  carrier  ac- 
cidents which  have  occurred  In  recent  years. 
have  been  studied  in  detail  to  develop  cor- 
rective action  to  reduce  the  ix)sslblllty  of 
future  occurrence  and  to  determine  design 
features  which  can  be  incorporated  In  our 
new  carriers  to  make  them  even  less  sus- 
ceptible to  damage. 

The  new  carriers  will  give  our  attack  car- 
rier forces  the  best  protective  capability  we 
can  build  into  our  ships.  The  new  Nlmltz 
class  nuclear  powered  carriers  are  the  best 
protected  and  least  vulnerable  carriers  ever 
designed.  The  added  protection  is  provided 
bv  the  etxenslve  use  of  armor  plating  against 
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bombs  Emd  guided  missiles  and  improved 
anti-torpedo  hull  design.  The  high  speed 
endurance  and  freedom  from  the  need  to 
slow  down  to  refuel  provided  by  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion, significantly  reduces  the  nuclear 
carrier's  vulnerability  to  attack 

If  we  were  to  reduce  our  future  sea-based 
tactical  air  capability  by  failing  to  provide 
the  needed  Improvements  in  carrier  design, 
the  overall  vulnerability  of  the  Navy  and 
the  logistics  life  line  for  all  services  would 
be  increased. 

COST 

Q.  Isn't  a  carrier  very  expensive? 

A.  Yes,  carriers  are  expensive.  But  so  are 
all  modern  weapons  systems  In  fact  the 
carrier  has  Increased  In  cost  the  least  of 
any  other  major  weapon  system  since  World 
War  II.  The  Nimltz  will  cost  about  10  Umes 
as  much  as  the  Essex  did  in  1944  But  many 
of  the  latest  fighter,  attack,  and  transport 
aircraft  are  more  than  100  times  .vs  expensive 
as  their  World  War  II  counterparts. 

Of  course,  the  capabilities  of  today's 
weapon  systems  are  much  greater  than  their 
World  War  II  counterparts.  For  example,  the 
World  War  II  carrier  Enterprise  fought 
throughout  the  Pacific  Campaign:  yet,  the 
nuclear  carrier  Enterprise  delivered  more 
than  f#l'(?e  the  tonnage  of  bombs  in  one 
month  HT  ■Vietnam  that  her  predecessor  de- 
livered throughout  World  War  II. 

Carriers  are  not  more  expensive  than  alter- 
native systems,  on  either  an  investment  or 
operating  cost  basis,  particularly  when  their 
long  life  and  active  utilization  are  considered. 

The  Investment  in  an  attack  carrier  has 
an  assured  return  for  about  30  years  During 
this  time  the  carrier  can  provide  an  air  base 
anywhere  in  the  international  waters  of  the 
world  without  prior  international  agreements 
or  U.S.  commitments  in  exchange  for  base 
rights.  Of  the  44  carriers  biUlt  by  the  Navy 
since  the  Langley,  CV-1,  in  1922.  which  would 
today  be  classed  as  attack  carriers,  41  have 
launched  air  strikes  In  combat  One  of  these, 
Bon  Homme  Richard,  has  been  in  action  in 
Three  wars. 

The  Investment  In  a  land  base  has  an  as- 
sured return  only  as  long  as  the  base  Is 
needed  in  the  specific  location,  and  inter- 
national, political,  and  military  conditions 
do  not  deny  or  restrict  its  use  when  needed. 
The  large  investment  Is  lost  as  soon  as  the 
particular  Job  is  finished  for  which  the  base 
was  created.  The  investment  in  an  aircraft 
carrier  remains  valid  for  the  30-vear  life  of 
the  ship 

Q.  How  do  the  cost  of  sea-based  and  land- 
based  tactical  air  power  compare? 

A  Relative  Investment  and  operating  costs 
vary  in  different  situations,  but  overall  costs 
are  about  the  same  when  basing,  support, 
logistic  and  defense  costs  are  considered  for 
both  A  land-based  tactical  air  wing  has 
about  the  same  number  of  attack  aircraft  as 
a  carrier  air  wing,  and  some  types  of  tactical 
aircraft  are  common  to  both  services:  for 
example.  the  Navy-developed  Phantom 
fighter-bomber. 

Historically,  in  the  recent  bombing  cam- 
paign into  North  Vietnam,  it  cost  more  to 
delrer  one  ton  of  ordnance  to  North  Viet- 
namese targets  from  land  bases  than  from 
attack  carriers,  even  though  the  land-based 
tactical  Jet  aircraft  averaged  more  tons  de- 
livered per  sortie.  The  higher  cost  of  land- 
based  air  was  due  primarily  to  greater  base- 
to-target  distances,  because  the  mobility  of 
sea-based  tactical  air  permitted  stationing 
attack  carriers  closer  to  the  targets.  The 
longer  base -to -target  distances  generated  a 
heavy  aerial  refueling  support  requirement 
for  land-based  air  operations. 

Q.  What  is  the  composition  of  a  carrier 
task  lorce.  and  how  much  of  it  is  required 
for  its  own  defense? 

A.  There  Is  no  standard  carrier  task  force 
composition.    An    attack    carrier    task    force 


Includes  carriers  and  surface  combatanta 
with  anti-aircraft  and  anti-submarine  ca- 
pability: sometimes  a  task  force  includes 
submarines  or  fast  replenishment  shif>s.  As 
the  name  Itself  implies,  a  task  force  is  con- 
stituted to  perform  a  task,  and  the  numt)er 
and  kinds  of  ships  involved  are  related  to 
that  task.  Under  some  conditions  a  carrier 
might  be  accompanied  by  six  surface  com- 
batants, under  other  circumstances,  such  as 
prevail  today  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  by  only 
one  or  two. 

We  do  not  buy  ships  on  a  task  force  basis. 
New  ships  are  procured  to  keep  our  Navy 
modem  and  capable  in  numbers  based  on 
the  expected  threat.  Naval  task  forces  are 
constituted  from  the  overall  Inventory  of 
ships  In  the  fleet. 

The  number  of  surface  combatants  In- 
eluded  in  a  carrier  task  force  Is  directly 
related  to  the  anticipated  enemy  opposition. 
The  cruisers  and  destroyers  attack  and  de- 
stroy the  enemy's  submarines,  surface  ships 
and  aircraft.  The  carriers  and  other  ships  op- 
erate together  in  a  task  force  for  mutual 
support  and  Increased  effectiveness  in  the 
destruction  of  enemy  forces,  an  essentially 
offensive  action. 

Although  the  carrier  does  carry  fighters 
for  defense  of  the  force  in  depth  against 
aircraft  and  missile  attack,  these  fighters  can 
be  employed  offensively  to  achieve  air  su- 
periority, and  then  used  as  bombers  in  an 
attack  role.  Again,  the  percentage  of  the 
carrier's  aircraft  devoted  to  defense  depends 
upon  the  threat.  Today  In  Southeast  Asia, 
only  5  percent  of  the  aircraft  being  operated 
by  the  engaged  attack  carriers  are  assigned 
the  role  of  defending  the  carriers. 

FORCE    LEVELS 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  the  force  level  Jiumber  of 
15  attack  carriers  is  simply  a  tradition  based 
on  tile  fact  that  the  Navy  has  maintained  15 
earners  since  World  War  II? 

A.  No,  this  recently  publicized  assertion 
has  abeolutely  no  basis  in  fact.  At  the  end  of 
World  War  11.  during  which  the  Navy  had 
more  than  100  carriers  of  all  types,  there  were 
20  carriers  In  the  active  fleet  which  could  be 
classed  as  attack  carriers  By  .June  1950,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Korean  War,  the  num- 
ber of  attack  carriers  had  been  reduced  to 
seven  The  loss  of  all  of  our  tactical  airfields 
in  Korea  during  the  first  days  of  that  con- 
flict, created  an  urgent  requirement  for  car- 
riers to  provide  the  desperately  needed  air 
support  for  our  ground  forces.  Fortunately 
there  Were  relatively  new  Essex  class  carriers, 
laid  up  in  mothballs  in  the  reserve  fleet.  By 
reactivating  these  ships,  the  number  of 
attack  carriers  was  increased  to  16  by  the 
war's  end. 

Since  1953,  the  number  of  attack  carriers 
has  fluctuated  between  19  and  14  to  ineet 
changing  defense  requirements  and  budget 
constraints. 

For  the  past  five  years  a  total  of  16  attack 
carriers  have  been  operated  at  a  very  high 
tempo  to  meet  our  defense  needs. 

Q.  What  is  the  currently  authorized  car- 
rier attack  force  level? 

A.  Fifteen  attack  carriers  plus  an  anti- 
submarine carrier  acting  in  an  attack  carrier 
role  for  the  duration  of  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Q  How  is  the  attack  carrier  force  level 
determined? 

A.  The  attack  carrier  force  level  is  deter- 
mined by  the  requirements  of  national  strat- 
egy derived  from  our  foreign  policy.  Attack 
carrier  force  levels  reflect  the  portion  of  the 
total  tactical  air  requirement  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  operate  from  sea  bases.  The  desired 
force  level  is  affected  by  the  geographical 
areas  and  the  contingencies  considered. 

A  major  element  of  our  foreign  policy  Is 
predicated  on  overseas  alliances.  Our  over- 
seas allies  dep)€nd  upon  our  support,  which 
must  some  by  sea  and  the  air  over  the  sea. 


There  1b  no  viable  plan  for  overseas  military 
operations  of  the  Army.  Navy,  or  Air  Force 
that  does  not  depend  on  our  free  use  of  the 
seas.  For  example.  98  f>ercent  of  all  the  sup- 
plies which  have  gone  to  Vietnam  has  been 
carried  by  ships. 

Our  present  national  strategy  reliee  heav- 
ily upon  military  forces  deployed  overseas — 
forces  capable  of  responding  to  a  spectrum 
of  contingencies  in  overseas  areas  of  primary 
nationaJ  Interest.  These  forward  deployed 
forces  provide  this  country  with  flexible  and 
rapid  response  to  whatever  pressures  our 
potential  enemies  may  apply. 

Even  if  our  future  national  strategy  were 
to  be  changed  to  withdraw  out  deployed  mil- 
itary forces,  our  requirements  for  defense 
would  still  extend  overseas.  Tlie  capabilitv 
of  the  United  States  to  fight  for  an  extended 
pterlod  in  defense  of  its  vital  national  inter- 
ests Is  dependent  on  our  ability  to  maintain 
the  flow  of  materials  and  oil  over  the  seas. 
The  sheer  bulk  of  the  dally  use  of  oil  for 
military  and  Industrial  needs  precludes  stock- 
piling quantities  for  more  than  short-term 
needs. 

An  effective  tactical  air  capability  is  es- 
sential to  sustain  our  general  purpose  and 
logistic  support  forces  against  a  determined 
enemy  using  modern  weapons.  Sea-based  and 
land-based  tactical  aircraft  are  required  to 
provide  support  for  oiu-  forces  in  the  areas 
of  the  world  where  we  must  be  prepared  to 
fight. 

Land-based  tactical  aircraft  can  be  em- 
ployed when  their  land  bases  have  been  ade- 
quately prep:ired,  provisioned  and  defended, 
and  when  they  are  located  within  range  of 
the  area  of  conflict. 

Sea-based  tactical  aircraft  are  required 
when  their  land  bases  are  not  available  or  do 
not  have  the  capacity  to  meet  the  required 
tactical  needs.  The  attack  carriers  can  pro- 
vide this  sea-based  tactical  air  power. 

In  our  current  national  strategy,  there  arc 
two  prtjnarv  overseas  areas  critical  to  our 
national  interest,  where  an  .idequtae  ba.se 
structure  under  U.S.  control  is  not  currently 
available.  They  are  the  Mediterranean  and 
Western  Pacific  littorals.  Attack  carrier  forces 
in  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Fleets  provide  the 
only  assurance  of  a  capability  for  quick  re- 
action to  threats  to  our  national  security  and 
objectives  in  these  areas. 

Attack  carriers  are  also  required  in  the 
.Atlantic  and  Pacific  areas  contiguous  to  the 
United  States.  For  example,  the  U.S.  re- 
sponse to  the  Cuban  and  Dominican  Republic 
crises  relied  heavily  on  attack  carriers  in 
the  Atlatntic. 

Attack  carrier^  operating  near  the  U,S  in 
the  First  and  Second  Fleets  also  provide  for 
fleet  training  and  maintenance  time  in  home 
ports.  These  carriers  may  be  sent  individ- 
ually to  reinforce  deployed  forces,  or  the 
entire  fleets  may  deploy  from  home  waters. 
In  this  latter  connection,  the  home  fieets 
conduct  frequent  maneuvers  and  lleet  exer- 
cises, proving  new  equipments,  and  develop- 
ing new  doctrines  for  their  employment.  Not 
more  than  one  or  two  carriers  of  the  total 
are  in  overhaul  at  any  one  time 

The  number  of  15  attack  carriers  is  based 
upon  commitments  as  well  as  empirically  es- 
tablished planning  factors  including  main- 
tenance and  training  requirements,  which 
have  been  validated  through  experience. 

In  the  past,  when  similar  deployment  cy- 
cles and  operating  conditions  prevailed,  the 
carrier  commitments  dictated  by  the  strat- 
egy could  not  be  fulfilled  when  the  force 
level  was  reduced  below  15, 

Q.  Does  a  force  level  of  IS  provide  enough 
carriers  to  cover  contingencies? 

A.  Recent  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  a  force  level  of  fifteen  carriers  is  Inade- 
quate to  prosecute  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
simultaneously  maintain  the  posture  dic- 
tated by  our  present  strategy.  In  recognition 
of   this  deficiency,   the  Department   of  De- 
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fense  has  approved  a  force  level  of  sixteen 
attack  carriers  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia.  The  Navy  was  able  to 
meet  this  augmented  force  level  only  by 
employing  one  anti-submarine  carrier  in  the 
attack  carrier  role 

Whether  fifteen  carriers  is  an  adequate 
number  under  wartime  conditions  is  open  to 
question.  It  is  not  possible  accurately  to  fore- 
see the  locales  of  future  conflicts  as  they 
relate  to  the  existence  of  adequate  land 
bases,  the  political  availability  of  such  bases, 
and  their  survivability  in  action. 

Our  capability  to  augment  our  active  car- 
rier force  in  time  of  war  or  crisis  is  almost 
gone.  There  are  no  longer  any  attack  car- 
riers in  the  reserve  fleet.  Since  1952.  nine 
modern  attack  carriers  have  been  built.  The 
remaining  six  attack  carriers  operating  today 
were  launched  during  or  shortly  after  World 
War  II.  Four  of  these  are  of  the  Essex  class. 
Even  the  most  modern  of  the  Essex  class 
carriers  cannot  operate  the  latest  generation 
of  tactical  aircraft,  the  P-4,  A-6,  RA-5C,  and 
E-2.  We  will  soon  reach  the  point  where  the 
Essex  class  air  wing  cannot  survive  in  the 
threat  environment  established  by  new  So- 
viet tactical  aircraft. 

As  this  capability  to  augment  the  estab- 
lished attack  carrier  force  from  the  reserve 
fleet  or  from  Essex  class  carriers  in  the  anti- 
submarine force  disappears,  so  does  our  flexi- 
bility in  attack  carrier  force  levels.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  we  will  fight  future  wars  with 
the  attack  carriers  in  the  fleet  at  the  war's 
Inception. 

In  summary,  a  force  level  of  fifteen  attack 
carriers  of  modern  design  has  been  deter- 
mined to  be  a  minimum  requirement  for  the 
type  of  conflict  we  have  experienced  since 
World  War  II  and  to  ]->ermlt  us  to  meet  peace- 
time deployment  requirements  giving  due 
consideration  to  peacetime  planning  factors. 
This  number  may  not  be  adequate  to  provide 
the  required  tactical  air  power  for  future 
contingencies,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
steady  deterioration  of  our  overseas  base 
structure.  We  will  be  unable  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  overseas  bases  to  military  force 
or  political  action  in  the  future  by  quickly 
building  up  carrier  force  levels  over  and 
above  peacetime  levels.  It  takes  about  five 
years  to  build  a  new  attack  carrier.  There  are 
iio  longer  any  modern  attack  carriers  in 
reserve. 

Q,  Couldn't  the  attack  carrier  force  level 
be  reduced  by  using  some  form  of  dual  crew 
arrangement  on  our  carriers,  as  we  do  on 
Polaris  stibmarines.  to  keep  all  of  our  carriers 
overseas? 

A.  The  Navy  has  conducted  studies  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  additional  crews  for 
carriers  to  increase  the  number  continually 
deployed.  It  has  been  determined  that  such 
measures  are  not  economical,  efficient  or  de- 
sirable in  view  of  the  Inherent  mobility  of 
the  carrier  Itself  with  Its  crew  aboard. 

In  the  Polaris  system,  dedicated  as  a  nu- 
clear deterrent,  only  the  deployed  ships  have 
maximum  effectiveness.  The  full  Polaris  fleet 
must  be  overseas  ready  to  fire  its  missiles  in 
the  first  few  critical  hours  of  a  nuclear  war. 
By  contrast,  attack  carriers  must  be  ready 
over  a  longer  span  of  time,  for  a  wider  spec- 
trum of  war  situations,  where  sustained  ca- 
pability over  weeks  and  months  is  important. 
Moreover,  we  need  carriers  in  home  waters  to 
react  to  crises  close  to  the  United  States.  For 
example,  our  contingency  operations  for  the 
Cuban  crisis  and  for  the  Dominican  Republic 
crisis  relied  heavily  on  sea  based  tactical  air 
to  be  ftirnished  by  home  fleet  carriers 

It  is  most  efBclent.  under  peacetime  con- 
ditions, not  to  keep  all  carriers  at  forward 
stations.  In  emergencies,  however.  85  percent 
could  be  maintained  In  a  deployed  status. 
To  keep  a  larger  part  of  our  carrier  inventory 
overseas  year  in  and  year  out  during  peace- 
time would  require  overseas  bases  for  routine 


maintenance  and  repair,  and  homes  and 
schools  for  dependents.  This  would  certainly 
add  significantly  to  our  gold  outfiow 
problems. 

Q.  Will  the  new  carrier  requested  by  the 
Nai^y.  CVAN-69,  this  year  increase  the  attack 
carrier  force  level? 

A.  No.  When  the  CVAN-69  Joins  the  fleet  it 
will  not  increase  the  number  of  carriers  in 
the  Navy's  active  inventon.-  It  will  replace 
one  of  the  old  World  War  il  veterans  which 
will  then  be  thirty  years  old 

Q.  Since  the  nuclear  powered  Nimitz-class 
carriers  are  so  much  more  capable  than  the 
older  ships  they  will  replace,  why  do  we  need 
a  one  for  one  replacement? 

A.  Attack  carriers  must  be  able  to  conduct 
operations  at  sea  against  determined  opposi- 
tion, with  aircraft  capable  of  achieving  air 
superiority  against  first  line  enemy  equip- 
ment. 

The  new  Nimltz  class  carriers  are  needed 
to  meet  the  growing  Soviet  threat. 

The  World  War  II  Essex  class  ships  In  our 
carrier  force  cannot  operate  several  current 
modern  aircraft  necessary  to  cope  with  pres- 
ent Soviet  planes  and  weapons.  The  Essex 
class  will  not  be  able  to  operate  an  air  wing 
in  the  seventies  which  can  survive  in  the 
environment  of  Soviet  weapons  technology. 

As  our  weapons  improve  with  time  and 
technology,  so  do  those  of  our  potential 
enemies.  In  World  War  II,  the  Essex  class 
carriers  operated  about  90  aircraft  represent- 
ing the  most  advanced  technology  of  that 
era,  and  able  to  meet  the  Japanese  threat  on 
better  than  equal  terms  Today,  the  replace- 
ment for  the  Essex  will  be  the  Nimltz,  again 
capable  of  operating  about  90  aircraft  cap- 
able of  coping  with  the  most  advanced  Soviet 
weapons  technology. 

Q.  Why  can't  our  old  carriers  be  modern- 
ized instead  of  building  new  attack  car- 
riers? 

A.  It  is  not  practical  or  economical  to  at- 
tempt to  further  modernize  the  Essex  class 
attack  carriers.  These  ships  have  previously 
been  converted  from  straight  deck,  hydraulic 
catapult  configuration  to  angle  deck,  steam 
catapult  configuration.  No  growth  factor  is 
left. 

The  EJssex  class  attack  carrier  cannot  op- 
erate a  number  of  the  newer  aircraft  already 
in  the  fleet,  such  as  the  F-4  Phantom  II. 
RA-5C  Vigilante.  A-6  Intruder  and  the  E-2 
Hawkeye.  A  significant  fact  is  that  these 
older  carriers  experience  about  twice  the 
landing  accident  rate  with  attendant  higher 
cost  in  lives  and  aircraft,  compared  with  the 
larger  deck  Forrestal  class.  The  problem  is 
simply  that  aircraft  size  and  speed  have  be- 
come excessive  for  the  smaller  size  World  War 
11  carrier  decks. 

The  Essex  design  will  be  over  30  years  old 
when  the  CVAN-69  joins  the  fleet.  These  old 
ships  which  have  served  the  Navy  well 
through  three  wars,  will  simply  be  worn  out. 
Q.  If  the  attack  carrier  force  level  is  re- 
duced, will  the  CVAN-e9  still  be  required? 
.A,  Yes.  The  Nimiti:  class  carriers  would  be 
required  even  If  the  attack  carrier  force  level 
were  reduced.  The  improved  capabilities  of 
the  Nimits  class  carriers  would  become  even 
more  vital  if  the  Navy  were  required  to 
operate  a  smaller  carrier  force,  since  the 
smaller  the  force,  the  more  Important  it 
would  ijecome  for  each  carrier  to  have  the 
most  capability  achievable. 

If  a  reduction  in  force  level  becomes  nec- 
essarv,  it  should  be  accomplished  by  retiring 
older"  carriers  in  the  fleet,  not  by  cancelling 
new  construction  ships:  six  of  the  Navy's 
fifteen  attack  carriers  were  launched  during 
or  shortly  after  World  War  II. 

The  Navy's  carrier  force  must  have  a  reg- 
ular input  of  new  ships,  both  to  upgrade 
the  capability  of  the  force  through  the  in- 
fusion of  modern  technology,  and  to  replace 
older   ships   which   can   no  longer   meet   the 


requirements  demanded  of  an  attack  carrier 
because  of  design  limitations  and  the  fact 
that  old  ships  simply  wear  out 

Within  a  fifteen  carrier  force  level,  for  ex- 
ample, the  construction  of  a  new  carrier 
every  other  year  means  that  attack  carriers 
will  reach  an  age  of  thirty  years  before  they 
are  replaced — the  nominal  maximum  useful 
life  of  a  carrier.  Even  with  a  force  level  as 
low  as  12,  it  would  be  necessary  to  build  a 
new  carrier  every  2^^  years  to  replace  the 
carriers  when  they  become  thirty  years  old. 

NUCLEAR    PROPULSION 

Q,  What  are  the  adi'antages  of  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion for  the  attack  carrier? 

A  The  principal  advantages  afforded  by 
nuclear  propulsion  in  surface  warships  de- 
rive from  the  ability  to  steam  at  high  speed 
for  unlimited  distances  without  refueling.  In 
the  carrier,  there  are  Important  additional 
benefits.  Because  the  nuclear  carrier  does 
not  have  to  carry  black  oil  for  propulsion, 
there  Is  more  room  in  the  ship's  hull  for 
aviation  fuel  and  other  combat  consumables 
This  t;ives  the  nuclear  carrier  greatly  in- 
creased combat  staying  power  compared  to 
its  conventional  counterpart. 

These  two  qualities  give  the  nuclear  carrier 
a  capability  unmatched  by  any  other  tactical 
air  system.  This  is  the  ability  to: 

Respond  immediately  to  a  contingency  be- 
yond the  range  of  emplaced  US  forces  with- 
out waiting  for  supporting  units  or  the  pre- 
posltioning  of  logistic  support. 

Conduct  combat  operations  while  approach- 
ing the  objective  area 

Continue  combat  operations  without  sup- 
port or  replenishment  for  the  period  of  time 
required  to  establish  sea-based  logistic  sup- 
port lines. 

An  all-nuclear  carrier  task  force  can  steam 
at  high  speed  to  any  point  on  the  oceans 
of  the  world  and  conduct  maximum  sus- 
tained air  operations  for  many  days  entirely 
without  logistic  support.  An  all-nuclear  car- 
rier task  force  also  has  the  capability  to 
transit  at  high  speed  to  and  from  distant 
and  less  vulnerable  sources  of  ammunition, 
aviation  fuel,  and  other  supplies  needed  to 
continue  in  action. 

As  the  number  of  nuclear  submarines  and 
air  striking  capabilities  of  our  potential  ene- 
mies increase,  the  difficulty  of  providing 
logistic  support  when  supply  lines  to  our 
combat  forces  are  under  attack  will  Increase 
A  principal  reason  for  developing  nuclear 
power  for  surface  warships  is  to  reduce  the 
logistic  support  required  for  our  fighting 
forces. 

Q.  Can  we  convert  our  present  attack  car- 
riers to  nuclear  power? 

A.  It  is  technically  possible,  but  not  prac- 
tical or  economical.  It  would  cost  about  as 
much  to  put  nuclear  power  In  an  older  car- 
rier as  it  would  to  build  a  new  one  The  new 
one,  of  course,  would  be  far  more  effective, 
and  have  a  longer  lifetime 


"NIMITZ"    CLASS 

Q.  What  is  the  Department  of  Defense 
program  for  building  Nimitz  class  attack 
carriers? 

A.  In  1966,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ap- 
proved the  construction  of  three  nuclear 
powered  attack  carriers  for  the  US  Navy, 
called  the  Nimitz  class.  This  Department  of 
Defense  carrier  building  program  was  decided 
on  the  basis  of  analytical  studies  which  pro- 
jected a  continuing  need  for  sea-based  tac- 
tical air. 

Since  this  initial  E>epartment  of  Defense 
approval  in  1966,  the  continuing  military 
requirements  for  carriers  has  been  further 
demonstrated  by  the  carrier  operations  in 
Southeast  Asia,  which  have  again  shown  the 
capability  and  inherent  mobility  of  sea- 
based  striking  forces.  Trends  In  International 
affairs  have  reinforced  the  soundness  of  the 
decision  to  maintain  a  modern  carrier  force 
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and  to  retain  the  ability  to  operate  in  those 
areas  of  the  world  where  bases  are  denied  or 
not  available. 

The  three  ships  of  the  Nimitz  class  are 
planned  to  replace  the  last  of  the  aging  World 
War  n  Essex  class  ships  atlll  serving  as  at- 
tack carriers.  In  order  to  acquire  these  pro- 
rrammed  carriers  at  least  coet.  all  three 
■hips  are  to  be  of  the  same  design,  procured  In 
series  production  from  a  single  shipbuilder. 
The  success  of  this  plan  depends  upon  the 
availability  of  funds  In  accordance  with  the 
program  schedule.  The  continuity  of  compo- 
nent and  ship  production  lines  is  essential  to 
avoid  major  cost  Increases.  Delay  or  defer- 
ment of  scheduled  funds  would  result  In  In- 
creased compKDnent  costs  and  result  in  ship 
construction  delays  which  are  In  themselves 
costly 

Q.  Does  the  design  of  the  Nimitz  class 
provide  a  substantial  improvement  in  attack 
carrier  capability? 

A.  Yes.  The  design  of  the  Nimitz  Improves 
upon  the  designs  of  preceding  attack  car- 
riers as  the  result  of  analytical  studies,  tech- 
nological advances  and  lessons  learned  from 
the  combat  experience  of  carrier  operations 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

An  Important  difference  between  the 
Nimitz  design  and  that  of  the  Enterprise  Is 
that  tii^Jiimitz  will  have  a  two-reactor  plant 
Instead  jQf  the  eight-reactor  plant  on  our 
only  previous  nuclear  carrier.  Technology 
has  permitted  advances  In  nuclear  reactor 
core  construction  which  are  most  significant. 
The  Initial  cores  in  the  Enterprise  provided 
propulsion  for  three  years  before  replace- 
ment was  necessary.  In  the  Nimitz,  the  Ini- 
tial cores  win  furnish  energy  to  propel  the 
ship  for  thirteen  years.  Also,  the  two-reactor 
plan  will  require  fewer  operating  personnel. 
The  Navy  has  incorporated  into  the  Nimitz 
design  many  lessons  learned  In  car- 
rier operations  In  Southeast  Asia.  Carriers  In 
the  South  China  Sea  have  operated  at  a 
tempo  never  foreseen  for  these  ships.  Day, 
night,  and  all-weather  operations  have  be- 
come routine,  and  sortie  rates  have  risen. 
Carrier  systems  and  crews  have  been  operated 
near  their  limits,  beyond  what  was  con- 
sidered maximum  a  few  years  ago.  This  com- 
bat experience  has  taught  much  about  ways 
to  Improve  these  ships,  and  these  are  re- 
flected in  the  Nimitz  design,  particularly  in 
the  areas  of  command  and  control,  intelli- 
gence processing,  ordnance  handling,  fire 
fighting  and  damage  control. 

The  Nimitz  is  being  designed  to  carry  60 
percent  more  aircraft  ordnance  and  more  air- 
craft fuel  than  any  previous  attack  carrier, 
which  com.bined  with  nuclear  power  will 
greatly  Increase  its  capability  for  sustained 
combat  operatlonB. 

Q.  What  is  the  statiis  of  the  Nimitz  class 
construction  program? 

A.  The  Nimitz.  CVAN-68,  first  of  three  at- 
tack carriers  of  the  class  In  the  approved 
Department  of  Defense  program,  was  au- 
thorized in  fiscal  year  1967.  It  Is  fully  funded. 
The  keel  was  laid  June  22.  1968,  and  con- 
struction is  about  20  percent  complete  It 
is  scheduled  to  be  delivered  to  the  fleet  in 
1972. 

The  second  ship,  CVAN-69,  was  originally 
planned  for  authorization  in  1969.  Congress 
appropriated  $50.5  million  In  fiscal  year  1968 
for  long  lead  time  nuclear  propulsion  plant 
components.  However,  only  $82.4  million  in 
addltonal  long  lead  time  funding  was  re- 
quested in  fiscal  year  1969  to  minimize  the 
new  obUgational  authority  in  that  year  and 
the  balance  of  $377.1  million  was  slipped  to 
fiscal  year  1970.  Therefore,  contracts  amount- 
ing to  $132.9  million  have  been  placed  for  the 
CVAN-69,  and  $377.1  million  Is  needed  In 
flscal  year  1970  to  complete  the  ship.  The  nu- 
clear propulsion  plant  for  the  CVAN-69  Is 
currently  being  manufactured  and  the  ship 
is  scheduled  for  delivery  in  1974. 

The  third  ship  is  planned  for  full  funding 
in  fiscal  year  1971.  The  original  Navy  request 
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tor  \oag  lead  time  funding  for  nuclear  pro- 
pulrton  plant  components  in  fiscal  year  1070 
was  deleted  in  the  budget  review  process.  If 
this  funding  is  not  restored  in  the  fiscal  year 
1970  appropriation,  the  ship  will  be  delayed 
a  mimmum  of  one  year  past  the  1976  date 
originally  planned  for  delivery,  and  the  cort 
of  the  ship  will  increase. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  impact  of  deferral 
of  funding  for  the  CVANSQ? 

A.  Deferral  of  the  funding  required  this 
year  to  continue  procurement  of  the  CVAN- 
69  would  have  the  following  undesirable 
effects: 

A  delay  in  ship  completion  which  would 
hinder  necessary  Improvement  in  the  combat 
capability  of  the  carrier  inventory  and  con- 
siderably delay  the  Increased  availability  of 
nuclear  propulsion  in  the  fleet.  As  presently 
planned,  CVAN-69  will  Join  the  fleet  in  1974 
to  replace  the  Bon  Homme  Richard — a  vet- 
eran of  World  War  II.  Korea,  and  Vietnam. 

An  increase  in  the  cost  of  CVAN-69  due  to 
inflationary  effect;  the  Inability  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  multiple  procurement  with  the 
CVAN-fl8;  and  a  break  in  the  learning  curve 
achi«ved  by  series  production,  because  of  the 
gap  which  would  occur  between  he  CVAN- 
68  and  the  CVAN-69. 

A  disruption  of  the  production  continuity 
of  the  CVAN  program  which  would  cause 
additional  delay  and  further  cost  escalation. 
Because  of  the  large  number  of  existing  or- 
ders In  the  heavy  equipment  industries,  they 
are  not  willing  to  make  long  range  commlt- 
mente  without  Arm  contracts.  Consequently, 
price  and  delivery  of  components  not  covered 
by  firm  contracts  are  subject  to  considerable 
escalation  and  delay. 

The  $132.9  million  appropriated  for  the 
CVAN-69  in  the  last  two  years  is  already 
obligated  In  contracts,  and  manufacture  of 
components  is  proceeding.  If  the  unexpended 
balance  of  these  funds  were  deferred,  can- 
cellation of  contracts  and  disruption  of  com- 
ponent production  lines  would  result  Since 
most  of  these  contracts  are  for  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion plant  components,  their  termination 
would  have  a  severe  Impact  on  the  industrial 
base  for  the  overall  naval  nuclear  propulsion 
program. 


OPERATION  INTERCEPT 

'  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday radio  reports  quoted  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  saying  the  inconven- 
iences of  Operation  Intercept  would  soon 
end.  This  report  is  most  encouraging  in- 
asmuch as  the  challenge  of  narcotics 
control  across  the  border  has  always 
been  to  concentrate  effectively  on  law 
violators  and  to  establish  operations  im- 
posing the  burdens  and  inconvenience 

on  the  criminal  classes  and  not  upon 

repeat — not  upon  the  law-abiding  citi- 
zens engaged  daily  in  legitimate  and  de- 
sirable traffic  across  the  border. 

In  this  regard  there  have  already  been 
discussions  from  my  part  of  the  country 
as  to  whether  traditional  border  cele- 
brations should  be  canceled  such  as 
those  forthcoming  in  the  next  few 
months  at  Brownsville-Matamoros.  Del 
Rio,  Cludad  Acuna.  and  the  International 
Good  Neighbor  Coimcil  meeting  at  Hous- 
ton this  month. 

It  is  improbable  that  such  celebra- 
tions can  be  carried  on  successfully  when 
individuals  and  vehicles  are  exposed  to 
search  as  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  light  of  the  Attorney  General's 
statement  perhaps  there  are  going  to  be 


special  provisions  to  permit  people  to 
enter  the  United  States  for  these  en- 
lightened demonstrations  of  border 
friendship. 

The  Mexican  Government  has 
mounted  campaigns  in  the  past  to  co- 
operate with  our  Government  against  the 
narcotic  traffic  and  other  mutual  prob- 
lems. Perhaps  the  greatest  example  has 
been  the  campaign  against  the  hoof  and 
mouth  disease,  and  the  present  one 
against  the  screw-worm.  So  it  would  seem 
a  precedent  has  been  established.  I  am 
a  product  of  this  great  border  country, 
and  I  know  its  people  and  their  feelings! 
If  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  objects  of 
narcotics  control  and  harmonious  border 
relations.  I  hereby  offer  my  efforts  to 
both  our  countries  to  help  In  ever>'  way 
possible. 

Shortly  after  noon  today,  I  was  infor- 
mally advised  that  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment has  advised  officers  manning  ports 
of  entry  along  the  border  to  assist  U.S. 
efforts  on  Operation  Intercept.  While  I 
cannot  account  for  the  authenticity  of 
these  reports.  I  can  present  this  as  an 
example  of  the  type  of  cooperation  the 
Mexicans  are  always  willing  to  afford  on 
projects  of  such  importance. 

Assistant  Treasury  Secretary  Eugene 
T.  Rossides,  head  of  Operation  intercept, 
told  a  Senate  committee  yesterday  that 
the  same  airborne  sensors  used  to  find 
enemy  troops  in  Vietnam  were  beine 
adapted  to  detect  fields  of  marihuana 
and  poppies,  the  base  for  heroin.  Even- 
tually the  sensors  might  be  used  at  bor- 
der crossings  to  detect  travelers  with  the 
narcotics. 

He  said  the  United  States  was  offering 
Mexico  planes  and  the  sensor  devices  to 
help  it  detect  the  fields  as  well  as  a 
chemical  spray  that  makes  marihuana 
verj-  bitter  when  smoked.  This  equip- 
ment has  already  been  carefully  tested 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  question  arises  as  to  the  extent 
we  can  lend  assistance  of  this  nature  to 
the  Mexican  Government  in  acting  to 
control  the  growth  and  movement  of 
narcotics  and  at  the  same  time  permit 
normal  traffic  across  our  peaceful  border. 
Though  I  wish  to  assist  in  every  way 
possible  for  the  control  of  narcotics,  I 
am  compelled  to  stand  for  and  to  enlarge 
where  possible  the  peaceful  relationships 
along  an  unarmed  border  between  free 
people  with  a  whole  generation  now  of 
uninterrupted  harmonious  and  mutually 
profitable  commerce.  We  cannot — we 
must  not — destroy  or  impair  that  which 
we  have  achieved  through  mutual  trust 
and  understanding,  and  the  joint  effort 
of  so  many  of  our  people  on  both  sides 
of  the  border. 


NAVY    RESPONSE    TO    DEMOCRATIC 
STUDY  GROUP 

'Mr.  RIVERS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
the  Democratic  Stud^'  Group  published  at 
length  in  the  Congressional  Record  its 
findings.  Under  unanimous  consent.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  the  findings,  together 
with  the  Navy's  responses  thereto: 
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S-3A     ( AKTI-SUBMARINE    WARTAEE    AISCRArT  > CODttnued 

Critique — continued 


Comment 
7.  The  S-3A  will  have  dlfllculty  operating 
at  night  or  during  foul  weather. 


8.  At  night  a  searchlight,  or  low-Ught-level 
viewing  system  Is  required.  The  wing- 
mounted  searchlight  pod  on  the  S-3A  Is  lim- 
ited by  a  low  duty  cycle,  high  glare  which 
interferes  with  the  crew's  dark-adaptation, 
and  the  ability  of  the  quarry  to  detect  the 
:ight. 

9.  Aside  from  the  technical  dlflVcultles  of 
the  S-3A.  the  assumption  that  we  need  to 
deploy  carrier- based  ASW  aircraft  at  all  mixst 
be  challenged.  Land-based  ASW  aircraft  cur- 
rently cover  80%  of  the  ocean  surface.  We  do 
not  need  to  police  areas  such  a«  the  Indian 
Ocean  where  land-based  ASW  aircraft  can- 
not be  deployed.  Strategic  missiles  launched 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  could  not  reach  the 
OS.  All  shipping  channels  used  by  our  surface 
and  merchant  Beets  can  be  protected  by  land- 
based  ASW  aircraft  In  lime  of  hoBtlUtles. 
Secretaries  McNamara  and  Clifford  main- 
tained carrier-based  ASW  to  be  oost-ineffec- 
tive:  the  major  Pentagon  document  on  ASW 
recommended  S-3A  not  be  bought.  It  Is  a 
marginal  system  for  a  low  probability  con- 
tingency and  does  not  justify  an  expenditure 
0:  over  $3.2  billion. 


MEEDS  BUX,  eyes  MICRONESIA 
HOME   RULE 

I  Mr.  MEEI>S  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  i 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  that  can  brighten 
the  hopes  of  the  Micronesian  people  for 
self-government. 

The  word  "Micronesia"  has  been  heard 
altogether  too  infrequently  in  this  Cham- 
ber. Regardless  of  political  party.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  President,  and  the 
administration  have  consistently  made 
the  Micronesians  the  true  "forgotten 
people." 

Memories  and  history  books  record  the 
Micronesian  names:  Peleliu,  Tinian, 
Saipan — World  War  U  embattled  is- 
lands. These  are  only  three  of  the  more 
than  2,100  tiny  islands  of  the  Marshalls, 
Carolines,  and  Marianas  scattered  across 
3.000  miles  of  ocean. 

Most  Americans  mistakenly  think  of 
the  Micronesian  islands  as  an  idyllic  par- 
adise. But  disease  and  poverty  are  pres- 
ent. Poor  living  conditions  seen  along- 
side the  flne  housing  of  the  American 
administrators  is  a  source  of  frustration 


Reclama 

7.  The  S-3A  has  an  all  weather  capability  as 
have  all  ASW  aircraft  during  the  past  two 
decades.  There  will  be  no  difficulties  operating 
this  aircraft  at  night  or  during  any  but 
the  most  extreme  of  weather  conditions. 

8.  The  S-3A  has  no  searchlight,  but  will 
have  a  Forward  Looking  Infra-Red  (FLIR) 
system. 


9.  ASW  is  a  big  and  complex  subject,  in- 
volving sophisticated  technology  which  is 
chang:lng  rapidly.  There  Is  a  requirement  for 
airborne  and  seaborne  ASW  systems  to  en- 
able our  naval  forces  and  merchant  shipping 
to  proceed  anywhere  at  anytime  that  our 
National  interests  may  require  them  to  do  so. 
LAnd-based  and  sea-based  air  ASW  systems 
with  submarines  and  decrtroyers  have  been 
welded  together  into  an  Integrated  whole 
which  is  effective  beyond  the  capability  of 
any  single  platform,  however  multiplied,  and 
indeed  beyond  the  sum  total  of  all.  Land- 
based  air,  used  for  ASW  and  ocean  surveil- 
lance of  large  areas,  have  been  shown  to  be 
ooat-effectlve  out  to  ranges  of  800  miles  from 
available  bases.  It  Is  appropriate  to  note  that 
approximately  50"^c  of  the  ocean  areas  of 
ASW  Interest  are  located  beyond  800  nauti- 
cal miles  from  current  VP  baises.  It  Is  tJso 
true  that  the  number  of  aircraft  basee  avail- 
able to  the  U.S.  has  been  rapidly  and  con- 
tinuously declining.  ASW  carrier -groups,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  embarked  S-3A  aircraft 
provides  a  coordinated,  concentrated  ASW 
force  in  areas  beyond  the  range  of  the  land- 
based  ASW  aircraft,  or  where  bases  are  not 
available.  In  addition,  the  ASW  carrier  group 
can  be  concentrated  in  areas  of  high  sub- 
marine density,  or  where  oceanographlc  con- 
ditions or  countermeasures  render  one  sensor 
system  Ineffective.  The  S-3A  Is  a  valixable, 
vital  part  of  this  ASW  force. 

The  major  Pentagon  document  on  ASW 
was  signed  In  Nov.  67  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  auttiorlzlng  the  Navy  to  go  Into 
contract  definition  on  the  S-3A  aircraft,  and 
on  1  Aug.  69.  SECDEF  authorized  the  Navy 
to  proceed  with  engineering  development  of 
the  S-3A  wherein  a  contract  was  let. 


and  resentment.  Expectations  are  rising 
without  ways  to  fulfill  them. 

Two  years  ago  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia created  the  Future  Political  Status 
Commission.  The  commission's  report 
was  submitted  to  the  Congress  this  past 
simuner.  While  the  commission  recom- 
mended free  association  with  the  United 
States,  the  present  Congress  of  Microne- 
sia voted  to  raise  the  alternative  of  total 
independence  to  equal  status  with  that  of 
free  association.  Time  is  nmning  out  for 
the  United  States 

Presently,  the  Micronesians  are  ruled 
by  the  United  States  through  a  pact  with 
the  United  Nations.  Under  the  1947 
Trusteeship  Agreement  the  United 
States  is  committed  to  preparing  the 
Micronesians  for  self-government. 

America  has  experienced  accomplish- 
ment and  failure  in  Micronesia.  One  of 
the  accomplishments  is  the  phenomenal 
political  growth  of  the  last  5  years. 

Under  my  plan,  the  United  States 
would  be  putting  action  behind  its  talk 
of  self-determination  for  peoples  aroimd 
the  world. 

There  are  two  parts  to  my  bill.  The 
first  part  allows  the  calling  of  a  Mi- 
cronesian constitutional  convention  to 


draft  a  constitution.  The  second  part  is 
an  interim  organic  sict,  which  would 
make  Micronesia  a  territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  make  Micronesians 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  on  the 
island  of  Guam. 

An  organic  act  is  like  a  constitution, 
except  that  it  is  given  by  the  UB.  Con- 
gress, instead  of  coming  from  the  c>eople 
of  Micronesia.  Most  of  the  organic  act 
will  become  null  and  void  when  the  Mi- 
cronesians' constitution  takes  effect. 

If  my  proposal  becomes  law,  the  Mi- 
cronesians will  immediately  vote  "yes" 
or  "no"  on  the  idea  of  the  constitutional 
convention  and  organic  act.  And.  assum- 
ing a  'yes  "  vote,  the  people  will  vote  a 
year  or  two  later  on  whether  to  accept  or 
reject  the  constitution  as  drawn  by  their 
elected  leaders. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Territories  and  Insular  Affairs, 
I  have  a  keen  interest  in  Micronesia.  This 
bill  represents  a  culmination  of  months 
of  searching  for  solutions  to  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  problems  of  the 
area. 

I  commended  Secreitary  of  the  Interior 
Hickel  for  his  trip  to  Micronesia  earlier 
this  year,  but  must  stress  that  the  Mi- 
ciT>nesians  do  not  want  to  be  studied  for 
another  25  years.  They  want  and  need 
action  now. 

While  the  fostering  of  political  re- 
sponsibility by  the  United  States  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  Belgians'  diunping  of 
the  Congolese  into  instant  independence, 
this  Congress  dealing  with  the  political 
status  of  Micronesia  is  the  next  and  cru- 
cial step  in  Micronesian  develojMnent. 


ELECTORAL  COLLEGE  REFORM 

I  Mr.  SANDMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
I>oint  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  1969,  the  House  voted  339  to 
70  to  adopt  House  Joint  Resolution  681. 
That  resolution  proposed  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  abolish  the  elec- 
toral college  and  to  allow  the  people  of 
this  Nation  to  elect  their  President  and 
Vice  President  directly. 

This  morning.  President  Nixon  en- 
dorsed our  action  and  called  upon  the 
other  body  to  follow  otir  lead.  I  agree  with 
the  President  that  today's  choice  is  direct 
election  or  nothing.  I  agree  that  for  those 
who  want  reform,  "contrary  views  are  a 
luxurj-." 

I  am  pleased  with  and  grateful  for 
the  President's  support  and  look  forward 
to  his  continuing  aid,  which  he  Indicated 
earlier  this  year,  in  securing  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  26th  amendment  to  our  Con- 
stitution. 


THE  GREATNESS  OF  HARRY 
TRUMAN 

I  Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ' 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  my 
fellow  townsman,  Harry  Truman  com- 
pleted his  term  as  President  of  the 
United  States  to  return  to  private  life, 
there  were  many  who  predicted  that  the 
passage  of  time  would  prove  him  to  be 
among  the  greatest  of  oiu-  Presidents. 
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One  of  Mr.  Truman's  Secretaries  of 
State.  Dean  Acheson,  has  written  a  fasci- 
nating article  for  the  September  1969, 
issue  of  Esquire  magazine  entitled  "The 
Greatness  of  Harry  Tnmian."  In  which 
he  gives  new  and  vivid  insight  into  the 
kind  of  man  President  Truman  was:  how 
he  arrived  at  decisions  and  how  he  put 
his  decisions  to  work. 

As  a  subheading  for  the  article  and 
preceding  the  byline  by  Mr.  Acheson.  the 
author  made  the  observation  in  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Truman,  "At  night,  knowing 
he  was  in  the  White  House,  even  he  slept 
better."  The  former  Secretary  of  State 
in  his  article  presents  many  interesting 
facets  of  Mr.  Truman's  life  in  the  White 
House.  He  points  out  that  Mr.  Truman 
brought  unusual  qualities  to  the  presi- 
dency, including  his  priceless  gift  of  vi- 
tality and  his  inexhaustable  supply  of 
good  disposition.  He  believed  In  the 
motto  framed  on  his  desk,  "The  Buck 
Stops  Here." 

Dean  Acheson.  in  his  article  develops 
the  .procedures  Mr.  Truman  followed  as 
-Pregliient,  how  he  was  possessed  of  the 
rarest  gift,  to  take  the  time  that  was 
available  to  study  the  problem  and  then 
decide  without  second  thoughts,  self- 
doubts,  and  the  enfeebling  emotion  of 
regret.  He  did  not  yield  to  the  temptation 
to  take  over  and  run  all  operations.  He 
maintained  the  broad  direction  of  na- 
tional affairs  without  trying  to  adminis- 
ter particular  parts  of  the  whole. 

Although  never  a,  practicing  lawj-er. 
Mr.  Tnunan  utilized  in  his  administra- 
tion the  law's  most  fundamental  pro- 
cedure, which  is  that  all  parties  in 
interest  should  be  present  before  the 
court  with  the  right  to  be  heard  and  to 
hear  one  another.  To  this  he  added 
another  provision  of  law.  that  the  de- 
cision be  immediately  reduced  to  writing. 

The  article  by  former  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson.  as  it  appears  in  the 
September  1969  Issue  of  Esquire  maga- 
zine Is.  I  repeat,  a  fascinating  article.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  asked 
imanimous  consent  that  the  entire  con- 
tent of  this  article  should  be  preserved 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  Greatness  of  Harry  Trdman 
(By  Dean  Acheson) 

On  Tuesday,  January  20.  1953.  we  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  Cabinet  made  our  way 
to  the  Capitol,  meeting  him  In  the  rotunda 
and  following  him  down  a  ramp  to  a  plat- 
form on  the  East  Front  while  the  Marine 
Corps  band  greeted  him  for  the  last  time 
with  Hall  to  the  Chief.  Chief  Justice  Vinson 
administered  the  oath  of  office  to  General 
Elsenhower  and  we  were  all  private  citizens 
once  more. 

My  colleagues  had  asked  my  wife,  Alice, 
and  me  to  arrange  on  their  behalf  at  our 
house  a  final  luncheon  for  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Trumaji  and  Margaret  and  the  members 
of  the  President's  staff  and  Cabinet  with  their 
ladles.  We  were  delighted  to  do  so.  The  group 
came  to  thirty-eight  persons  On  finally  get- 
ting through  the  Inauguration  crowd  and 
back  to  our  house.  I  was  amazed  to  see  "P" 
Street  for  the  length  of  our  bloclc  Jammed 
with  friends  while  the  police  diverted  traffic 
and  had  a  time  getting  guests  to  our  door. 
Each  arrival  was  familiarly  hailed  and  vocif- 
erously cheered.  EJven  after  we  were  all  pres- 
ent and  accounted  for.  the  cheering  and 
chants  of  "We  want  Harry!"  continued  until 
I  produced  Mr.  Tnunan  on  the  little  terrace 
In  front  of  the  house  to  thank  them.  George- 


town had  had  Its  own  farewell  party  for  a 
spacial  favorite. 

While  we  were  having  cocktails,  Alice  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  Truman  from  the  Cabinet 
ladles  a  fine  Lowestoft  platter  that  she  had 
selected.  After  an  informal  and  most  pleasant 
buffet  luncheon,  which  overflowed  most  of 
the  first  floor  of  our  house,  the  Truman 
family  went  off  Incognito  to  an  aide's  house 
for  a  rest  before  their  late  afternoon  train 
to  Kansas  City. 

At  dusk  the  Union  Station  was  packed 
with  a  vast  crowd.  The  seemingly  Impossible 
task  of  getting  through  It  to  the  Presidential 
car  at  the  end  of  the  train  was  aided  by 
friendly  and  good-natured  folk,  who  recog- 
nized Alice  and  me  and  our  need  for  a  last 
greeting.  At  length  we  were  admitted  to  the 
line  passing  through  the  car.  Admonitory 
toots  from  the  engine  hastened  departing 
guests  as  doors  and  gates  were  shut  and  red 
lanterns  swung.  The  car  moved  away,  three 
figures  waving  from  the  rear  platform  as 
the. crowd  roared  its  farewell.  Soon  it  passed 
beyond  the  lighted  platform  and  disappeared 
Into  the  darkness  of  the  winter  night. 

THE  president's  CONTRIBtrTION 

It  Is  usually  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss 
whether  any  of  our  contemporaries  should 
be  called  great.  The  word  means  too  many 
different  things  to  different  people.  To  some 
It  carries  Implications  of  Immense  Impact 
upon  one's  times  or  future  development,  as 
in  the  case  of  Alexander.  Atigustus.  Charle- 
magne. Galileo,  or  Einstein;  to  others,  a 
moral  or  spiritual  leader,  as  was  Confucius, 
Buddha,  or  Jesus;  to  some,  a  political  leader 
with  spiritual  overtones  like  Lincoln;  or 
an  artistic  genius  like  Raphael.  Leonardo  da 
Vlncl,  or  Beethoven.  Always  the  term  in- 
volves some  larger  dimension  than  is  pos- 
sessed by  even  outstanding  mortals.  For  my 
purposes  it  Is  enough  to  say  of  Mr.  Truman, 
as  was  remarked  at  the  beginning  of  the 
startled  reappraisal  of  him  that  came  soon 
after  the  political  hirijbub  he  loved  to  cre- 
ate had  quieted  dowA  that.  If  he  was  not 
a  great  man,  he  was  tne  greatest  little  man 
the  author  of  the  statement  knew  anything 
about. 

Among  the  thirty-five  men  who  have  held 
the  Presidential  office,  Mr.  Truman  will  stand 
with  the  few  who  In  the  midst  of  great 
difficulties  managed  their  offices  with  emi- 
nent benefit  to  the  public  interest.  On  as- 
suming responsibility  In  1945,  he  followed 
the  second  most  controversial  President  In 
a  century,  who  was.  when  living,  perhaps 
alio  the  most  popular  In  our  history.  The 
world  outside  of  the  United  States  had  Just 
gone  through  greater  disruptive  change  than 
at  any  time  during  the  life  of  oxir  nation. 
The  President's  task  was  reminiscent  of  that 
In  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis — to  help  the 
free  world  emerge  from  chaos,  without  blow- 
ing the  whole  world  apart  In  the  process. 
To  this  task.  Mr,  Truman  brought  unusual 
qualities. 

The  first  of  these  was  one  for  which  he 
can  claim  no  credit.  Some  remote  ancestor, 
like  the  undlstlngixished  squire-ancestor  of 
the  Villlers  family  in  England,  bequeathed 
him  the  priceless  gift  of  vitality,  the  life- 
force  Itself  that  within  cerUln  strains  bub- 
bles up  through  the  generations,  endowing 
selected  persons  with  tireless  energy.  Mr. 
Truman  could  work,  reading  and  absorbing 
endless  p>apers,  and  at  times  play,  until  well 
past  midnight  and  be  up  at  six  o'clock  walk- 
ing deserted  streets  with  hardy  Secret  Serv- 
ice men  and  reporters.  He  slept,  so  he  told 
ua.  as  soon  as  his  head  touched  the  pillow, 
never  worrying,  because  he  could  not  stay 
awake  long  enough  to  do  so. 

Energy  brought  bounce  and  cheerfulness. 
Not  long  after  we  left  office,  one  of  our  col- 
leagues revisited  the  White  House  offices. 
Seeing  a  well-known  and  more  genial  than 
informed  character  heading  for  the  Presi- 
dent's office,  he  cocked  an  enquiring  eyebrow. 


"Oh,"  he  was  told,  "he's  going  In  to  cheer  up 
the  President." 

"That's  funny,"  said  my  friend.  "In  our 
day  the  President  used  to  cheer  us  up."  A 
namesake  gave   the  saune  cheer  the  night 
before  Aglncourt. 
".  .  .  every  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before, 

Beholding   him,   plucks   comfort   from   his 
looks  .  .  . 

His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  everyone,  .     . 

A  Uttle  touch  of  Harry  In  the  night." 

The  "little  touch  of  Harry."  which  kept  all 
of  u»  going,  came  from  an  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  vitality  and  good  spirits.  He  could,  and 
did.  outwork  us  all.  with  no  need  for  papers 
predlgested  into  one-page  pellets  of  pablum 
When  things  went  wrong,  he  took  the  blame. 
One  "Uttle  touch  of  Harry"  appeared  in  a 
motto  framed  on  his  desk:  "The  buck  stops 
here."  When  things  went  wrong,  he  took  the 
blame;  when  things  went  right,  he  followed 
hi*  hero.  "Marse  Robert"  General  Robert  E. 
Lee,  by  giving  one  of  his  lieutenants  the 
credit.  None  of  his  aides  had  a  trouble  la 
his  public  or  private  life  that  the  President 
was  not  quick  to  know  and  quick  to  ease. 

These  are  qualities  of  a  leader  who  builds 
esprit  de  corps.  He  expected,  and  received. 
the  loyalty  he  gave.  As  only  those  close  'o 
him  knew.  Harry  S.  Truman  was  two  men 
One  was  the  public  figure— peppery,  some- 
times belligerent,  often  didactic,  the  "glve- 
"em-hell"  Harry.  The  other  was  the  patient, 
modest,  considerate,  and  appreciative  lx)?s, 
helpful  and  understanding  In  all  offlchil 
matters,  affectionate  and  sympathetic  In  any 
private  worry  or  sorrow.  This  was  the  "Mr. 
President"  we  knew  and  loved. 

Today  no  one  can  come  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  really  qualified  for  it 
But  he  can  do  his  best  to  become  so.  Mr. 
Tnunan  was  always  doing  his  level  best.  He 
aspired  to  the  epitaph  reputed  to  be  on  an 
Arizona  tombstone:  "Here  lies  Bill  Jones.  He 
done  his  damnedest."  His  Judgment  devel- 
oped with  the  exercise  of  it.  At  first  It  was 
IncUned  to  be  hasty  as  though  pushed  out 
by  the  pressure  of  responsibility,  and — per- 
haps also — bv  concern  that  dellberateness 
might  seem  indeclslveness.  But  he  learned 
fast  and  soon  would  ask.  "How  long  have 
we  got  to  work  this  out?"  He  would  take 
what  time  was  available  for  study  and  then 
decide.  General  Marshall  called  this  capacity 
the  rarest  gift  given  to  man  and  often  said 
that  President  l^uman  had  it  to  a  high 
degree. 

No  one  can  decide  and  act  who  Is  beset  by 
second  thoughts,  self-doubt,  and  that  most 
enfeebling  of  emotions,  regret.  With  the  Pres- 
ident a  decision  made  was  done  with  .ind  he 
went  on  to  another.  He  learned  from  mis- 
takes (though  he  seldom  admitted  them), 
and  did  not  waste  time  bemoaning  them 
That  is,  he  learned  from  all  mistakes  but 
one— the  fast  answer  in  that  nightmare  jJ 
Presidents,  the  press  conference.  We  kept  oa 
hand,  as  a  sort  of  first-aid  kit,  a  lx)xfui  of 
"clarifications"  for  these  events. 

The  capacity  for  decision,  however,  does 
not  produce,  of  itself,  wise  decisions.  For  that 
a  President  needs  a  better  eye  and  more  In- 
tuition and  coordination  than  the  best  bat- 
ters in  the  major  leagues.  If  his  score  is  no:  , 
far  better  than  theirs,  he  will  be  rated  a 
failure.  But  the  metaphor  is  inadequate;  it 
leaves  out  the  necessary  creativity.  A  Presi- 
dent is  not  merely  coping  with  the  deliveries 
of  others.  He  is  called  upon  to  Influence  and 
move  to  some  degree  his  own  country  and 
the  world  around  it  to  a  purj>ose  that  he 
envisions.  The  metaphor  I  have  often  used 
and  find  most  enlightening  is  that  of  the 
gardener  who  must  use  the  forces  of  life, 
growth  and  nature,  to  his  purpose;  suppress- 
ing some,  selecting,  encouraging,  developing 
others.  The  central  role  of  directing  so  great 
an  effort  of  Imagination,  planning,  and  action 
cannot  come,  as  some  seem  to  imsigine.  from 
such  spontaneous  intuition  among  the  hired 
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hands  as  guides  a  flock  of  shoreblrds  in  flight. 
It  must  come  from  the  head  gardener.  If  he 
tries  to  do  it  all  himself — to  'be  his  own 
Secretary  of  State"  or  Defense,  as  the  phrase 
goes — he  will  soon  become  tcx)  exhausted  and 
immersed  in  manure  and  weed  killer  to  direct 
anything  wisely. 

When  the  Truman  goverrunent  found  Its 
footing  In  foreign  affairs,  its  policies  showed 
a  sweep,  a  breadth  of  conception  and  bold- 
ness of  action  both  new  In  this  country's 
history  and  obviously  centrally  planned  and 
directed.  We  had  seen  It  In  the  early  domestic 
policies  of  the  New  Deal  and  In  our  vast  mili- 
tary effort  In  the  1941-45  war,  but  not  before 
in  foreign,  policy  The  1947  assumption  ol 
responsibility  In  the  Eastern  Mediterranean, 
the  1948  grandeur  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  the 
response  to  the  blockade  of  Berlin,  and  the 
N.A.T.O.  defense  of  Europe  In  1949,  and  the 
intervention  In  Korea  In  1950 — all  those  con- 
stituted expanding  action  In  truly  heroic 
mold.  All  of  them  were  dangerous.  All  of  them 
required  rare  capacity  to  decide  and  act.  All 
of  them  were  decided  rightly,  and  vigorously 
followed  through. 

Furthermore,  to  have  restored  the  health 
and  strength  of  our  allies  and  sought  their 
help  in  this  effort  would  have  been  novel 
enough  in  American  history.  If  one  remem- 
bers the  aftermath  of  the  First  World  War. 
But  the  new  conception  went  beyond  that, 
[jerseverlng,  over  considerable  opposition 
from  our  tallies.  In  restoring  and  enlisting  the 
help  of  our  former  enemies  as  well.  Earlier 
enticing  mistakes  were  put  aside  In  favor  of 
a  peace  of  reconciliation  and  a  policy  of 
transforming  liabilities  into  assets,  enemies 
into  aUles.  As  In  the  case  of  Castlerea.gh  and 
Metternlch,  a  distinction  was  made  between 
a  nation  and  its  leaders.  As  France  was  re- 
stored to  an  honored  and  responsible  place 
In  the  earlier  period,  the  same  was  done  with 
Germany  and  Japan  In  the  later  one. 

What  sort  of  mind  and  methods  had  the 
man  who  directed  American  leadership  in 
this  constructive  f)erlod?  To  answer  this 
question,  we  must  go  beyond  the  nature  of 
the  individual  and  of  his  relations  with  fel- 
low workers  to  some  Idea  of  his  postulates 
and  his  habits  In  decision  and  action  These 
are  easier  to  describe  than  to  explain.  No  one 
was  more  attached  to  the  democratic  bases 
of  American  life  and  institutions  than  Mr. 
TVuman  and  no  one  was  less  bemused  by  the 
prophets  of  the  Enlightenment  about  how 
these  came  about  and  what  moved  peoples. 
He  did  not  overestimate,  as  they  did.  the 
influence  of  wisdom,  virtue,  and  understand- 
ing of  experience  and  even  "enlightened  self- 
inierest."  Deeply  trained  in  the  moral  values 
of  Graeco-Judalc-EngUsh  thought,  he  was 
also  aware  of  the  power  of  suspicion  and  fear 
when  aroused  against  don^tlc  opponents 
or  against  foreigners  by  a  Hitler,  a  Peron.  a 
Sukarno,  or  a  McCarthy. 

Similarly,  he  did  not  share  the  indlscrlml- 
aate  condemnation  of  fx)wer  in  politics,  do- 
mestic or  foreign,  that  American  liberals  had 
'.earned  from  Lord  Acton.  Military  power  he 
had  experienced  In  use.  He  knew  Its  nature. 
Its  Importance,  and  its  limitations.  He  knew 
that  Its  primary  effectiveness  was  In  over- 
coming opposing  military  power  or  deterring 
another's  use  of  It,  or  In  overawing  an  op- 
ponent and  gaining  acceptance  of  one's  own 
will.  Its  limitations,  he  knew,  in  administer- 
ing subject  or  conquered  peoples,  sprang 
from  the  cultures  of  both  Its  potential  users 
and  victims.  Only  utterly  ruthless  possessors 
of  power  could  use  It  to  crush  resistance  In 
those  not  wholly  under  the  restraint  of  cau- 
tion or  fear  of  physical  suffering.  The  less 
ruthless  were  soon  reduced  to  the  process  of 
p)ersuaslon  in  gaining  consent,  even  to  the 
extent  of  giving  up  dominion,  whether  In 
Ireland.  India.  North  Africa,  or  occupied 
Germany  and  Japwin. 

He  learned  also,  and  learned  quickly,  the 
limits  of  international  organization  and 
agreement  as  a  means  ol  decision  and  secu- 


rity in  a  deeply  divided  world  Released  from 
acceptance  of  a  dogma  that  builders  and 
wreckers  of  a  new  world  order  could  and 
should  work  happily  and  successfully  to- 
gether, he  was  free  to  combine  our  power 
and  coordinate  our  action  with  those  who  did 
have  a  comimon  purixjse. 

Thpse  fKjstulates  were  held  by  a  truly 
hospitable  and  generous  mind,  that  Is,  a 
mind  warm  and  welcoming  in  its  reception 
of  other  peoples'  ideas.  Not  in  any  sense 
self-deprecating,  his  approach  was  sturdy 
and  confident,  but  without  any  trace  of 
pretentiousness.  He  held  his  own  ideas  In 
abeyance  until  he  had  heard  and  weighed 
the  ideas  of  others,  alert  and  eager  to  gain 
additional  knowledge  and  new  Insights.  He 
was  not  afraid  of  the  competition  of  others' 
ideas;  he  welcomed  it.  Free  of  the  greatest 
vice  In  a  leader,  his  ego  never  came  between 
him  and  his  Job.  He  saw  his  Job  and  its  needs 
without  distortion  from  that  astigmatism. 

Mr.  Truman  brought  another  major  asset 
to  decision.  He  had  a  passion  for  orderly  pro- 
cedure and  a  deep,  if  simple.  ide«  of  how  to 
attain  It.  Although  many  Presidents  had 
been  lawyers,  none  of  them — notably  his  Im- 
mediate predecessor — utilized  in  administra- 
tion the  law's  most  fundamental  procedure 
For  centuries  courts  have  required  all  parties 
In  Interest  to  be  present  before  the  court  at 
the  same  time  with  the  right  to  be  heard 
and  to  hear  one  another  President  Truman 
Introduced  this  procedure  into  executive  ad- 
ministration. To  it  he  added  an  equally  an- 
cient and.  in  administration,  equally  novel 
practice  of  law :  The  decision  was  Immediately 
reduced   to  writing. 

The  vehicle  of  these  Innovations  was  the 
National  Security  Council.  This  was  created 
in  the  Truman  years  and  reached  its  highest 
usefulness  during  them.  It  was  kept  smaU; 
aides  and  brief-carriers  were  excluded,  a 
practice — unfortunately  not  continued — that 
made  free  and  frank  debate  possible.  Those 
present  came  prepared  to  present  their  views 
themselves,  and  had  previously  filed  mem- 
oranda. Matters  brought  before  the  Coun- 
cil were  of  Importance  worthy  of  the  per- 
sonal attention  of  the  highest  officers  and 
decision  by  the  President.  In  succeeding  ad- 
ministrations the  practice  deteriorated  in 
two  ways.  The  first  was  toward  a  desire  by 
the  President  for  "agreed  recommendations." 
This  was  a  deathblow.  Agreement  can  al- 
ways be  reached  by  Increasing  the  generality 
of  the  conclusion.  When  this  Is  done,  the 
form  Is  preserved  but  only  the  illusion  of 
policy  Is  created.  The  President  gives  his 
hierarchical  blessing  to  platitudes.  To  per- 
form his  real  duty  must  Involve  the  anguish 
of  decision,  and  to  decide  one  must  know  the 
real  issues.  These  have  to  be  found  and 
flushed  like  birds  from  a  field.  The  adversary 
process  Is  the  best  bird  dog. 

Another  way  in  which  a  President's  role  can 
become  diluted  and  weakened  is  through 
yielding  to  the  temptation  to  take  over  and 
run  all  operations.  This  not  only  wastes  a 
vast  amount  of  time  and  effort  by  a  com- 
mittee system  for  executing  every  Important 
task  and  making  all  minor  decisions,  but 
limits,  by  narrowing,  the  Presidents  at- 
tention to  a  few  subjects  that  he  allows  to 
absorb  him.  The  administrative  tasks  of  the 
great  departments  of  government  are  beyond 
the  capacity  of  even  the  President's  large 
personal  staff  to  assume.  To  attempt  to  do 
so  Impairs  both  the  broad  direction  of  na- 
tional affairs  and  the  specific  administration 
of  particular  parts  of  the  whole.  President 
Truman's  strength  lay  not  only  In  knowing 
that  he  was  the  President  and  that  the  buck 
stopped  with  him.  but  that  neither  he  nor 
the  White  House  staff  was  the  Secretary  of 
State,  or  Etefense,  or  Treasury,  or  any  other 
To  him  the  heads  of  departments  were  secre- 
taries of  state  and  members  of  his  staff,  as 
Lord  Burghley  was  to  the  first  Elizabeth.  He 
made  the  ultimate  decisions  upon  full  and 


detailed  knowledge,  leaving  to  lieutenants 
the  execution  This  conception  of  the  su- 
preme role  runs  the  risk  that  a  lieutenant 
may  fall  as  Longstreet  did  at  Gettysburg  or 
MacArthur  in  North  Korea  The  other  con- 
ception runs  the  greater  and  more  hazardous 
risk  that  the  Chief  will  fall  in  his  Infinitely 
more  Important  role,  it  was  such  a  faliure, 
I  fear,  that  blighted  the  high  promise  of 
President  Johnson's  administration 

The  decision  made  in  writing  was  also  an 
innovation  of  the  Truman  Administration  In 
this  country,  though  Mr.  Truman  was  not 
the  first  head  of  government  to  employ  it. 
On  July  19.  1940.  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
sent  a  note  to  the  Secretary  of  the  War 
Cabinet: 

"Let  it  be  very  clearly  understood  that  all 
directions  emanating  from  me  are  made  in 
writing,  or  should  be  Immediately  after- 
wards confirmed  In  writing,  and  that  I  do 
not  accept  any  resjxinslbiUty  for  matters 
relating  to  national  defense  on  which  I  am 
alleged  to  have  given  decision,  unless  they 
are  recorded  in  writing." 

His  Military  Assistant  Secretary,  Sir  Ian 
Jacob,  adds  his  comment : 

"Much  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  was 
determined  by  the  personal  habits  ol  the 
Prime  Minister.  Everything  had  to  be  done 
in  wTltlng.  and  he  made  it  clear  at  the  out- 
set that  nobody  who  said  that  the  Prime 
Minister  had  ordered  this  or  that  was  to  be 
.  heeded  unless  the  Prime  Minister  had  writ- 
ten so  In  black  and  white." 

In  Washington,  the  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  C-ouncil.  first  Admiral  Souers 
and  later  James  S.  Lay.  Jr  issued  the  Pres- 
ident's orders  to  all  members. 

Justice  Holmes  has  said  that   "legal  prog- 
ress Is  often  secreted  in  the  interstices  of 
legal  procedure."  No  small  part  of  Mr.  Tru- 
man's distinction  In  the  Presidential  role  de- 
rives from  the  fact  that  the  Instituted  pro- 
cedures that  contributed  to  the  statesman- 
ship of  his  decisions  and  the  quality  of  their 
execution   They  Insured  that  a  flow  of  Ideas 
would  be  encouraged,  that  his  colleagues  in 
the  Administration  would  be  welded  together 
In  loyalty  to  one  another  and  to  him  by  con- 
siderate, fair,  and  orderly  consultation,  and 
that  decisions  should  be  precise  and  known 
to  all  on   equal   terms.  President  Roosevelt 
has  been  praised  for  a  supposedly  deliberate 
secrecy    In    consultation    and    vagueness    In 
decision  that  left  policy  fluid,  relationships 
uncertain,  and   great  freedom   of  maneuver 
for  the  President    In  the  currently  fashion- 
able phrase,   his  constant   purpose   was   "to 
keep  his  options  open  "  Flexibility  In  maneu- 
ver may  be  highly  desirable  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances;   but  when   it   leaves  one's   own 
and  friendly  forces  and  commanders  uncer- 
tain of  the  nature  and  punose  of  the  opera- 
tion or  of  who  has  responsibility  tor  what,    it 
can  be  a  handicap.  Machlavelli  was  writing 
advice  for  weak  princes. 

In  the  last  analysis  Mr.  Truman's  methods 
reflected  the  basic  integrity  of  hlc  own  char- 
acter He  could  have  said  of  them  what  Mr. 
Lincoln  said  of  his: 

"I  desire  to  so  conduct  the  affairs  of  this 
Administration  that  If.  at  the  end.  ...  I 
have  lost  every  other  friend  on  earth.  I 
shall  have  at  least  one  friend  left,  and  that 
friend  shall  be  down  inside  of  me." 

TfCt    DEPARTMENT'S    CONTRrBCTlON 

President  Truman  looked  principally  to 
the  Department  of  State  In  determining  for- 
eign policy  and — except  where  force  was 
necessary— exclusively  in  executing  It;  he 
communicated  with  the  Department  and 
with  the  foreign  nations  through  the  Secre- 
tary. After  one  experience,  when  Chief  Jus- 
tice Vinson  was  almost  dispatched  on  s 
diplomatic  mission,  experimentation  with 
amateur  virtuosity  ceased.  The  Secretary 
saw  his  own  role  as  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 
FYesident  In  foreign  affairs,  directing  and 
controlling    the    Department,    keeping    the 
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Prwldent  abreast  of  Incipient  situations 
that  might  call  for  declalona  or  action,  act- 
ing aa  principal  assistant  In  making  the 
decisions  and  assvimlng  action  upon  them. 
To  do  so  meant  avoiding  too  intimate  In- 
yolvement  either  In  the  work  of  the  White 
House,  tempting  and  flattering  as  that 
might  be,  or  In  the  work  of  the  Department. 

General  Marshall  was  an  ideal  instructor 
on  the  line  that  should  be  drawn  between 
directing  lieutenants  and  Interfering  with 
them.  He  bequeathed  to  his  successor  the 
invaluable  legacy  of  respect  from  above  for 
Jurisdictional  privacy.  An  smecdote  of  his 
gave  courage  in  a  not  dlssUnllar  situation. 
During  the  war.  when  a  news  magazine  of  na- 
tional circulation  bad  made  a  bitter  attack 
on  President  Roaeevelt,  a  White  House  aide 
came  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
reporting  a  Presidential  wish  that  the  pocket 
edition  of  this  Issue  printed  for  distribution 
to  the  troops  be  withheld.  G«neral  Marshall 
replied  that,  immediately  upon  his  receipt 
of  such  an  order  In  writing.  It  would  be 
obeyed  and  his  own  resignation  as  Chief  of 
Staff  would  go  to  the  White  House.  The 
matter  was  never  mentioned  again. 

Like  General  Marshall,  his  successor  never 

forgot  who  was  President,  and  the  President 

'  moet*]itanctUlou8ly  remembered  who  was  Sec- 

"retaiyof    State.    This    mutual    restraint    is 

basis  to  a  sound  working  relation  between 

the  two. 

What  has  Just  been  written  raises  risks  of 
overFlmpliflcation.  Foreign  policy  cannot  be 
so  neatly  isolated  and  pigeonholed.  For  in- 
stance, one  often  reads  that  President  Elsen- 
hower left  foreign  affairs  entirely  to  Secretary 
John  Poster  Dulles.  However,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  Administration,  at  least.  It  might 
have  been  more  accurate  to  conclude  that 
President  Elsenhower  left  foreign  affairs  to 
the  decisions  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
George  Humphrey.  It  was  the  Humphrey  pol- 
icy of  retrenchment  for  flscal  and  economic 
reasons  that  led  to  drastic  cuts  In  Army  and 
Navy  expenditures  in  the  early  Elsenhower 
years.  These,  in  turn,  rather  than  consider- 
ations of  foreign  policy  or  military  strategy. 
led  to  the  DuUes  rationalization  of  neces- 
sity— the  policy  of  massive  nuclear  retalia- 
tion to  acts  of  Soviet  aggression.  Aa  a  policy 
it  was  unworkable,  outmoded  when  uttered, 
and  profcundly  distiirbing  to  our  allies  and 
to  our  relations  with  them. 

Similarly  Mr.  Truman's  period  of  retrench- 
ment, in  1948  and  1949,  so  vigoroxisly  applied 
to  the  Army  and  Navy  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Louis  Johnson,  put  means  out  of  rela- 
tion with  ends.  However,  the  recrudescence 
of  Soviet  aggressive  actions,  our  own  major 
armament  decisions  of  1950.  and  the  sujjer- 
cession  of  Secretary  Johnson  by  General 
Marshall  made  harmonious  ptollcy  possible. 
With  ends  and  means  In  reasonable  adjust- 
ment, the  further  requirements  of  an  active 
and  capable  department  were  that  lines  of 
conmiand  should  be  kept  clear,  that  lieu- 
tenants be  given  freedom  and  prestige  com- 
mensurate with  their  responsibilities,  that 
avenues  be  held  open  for  the  occasional  bril- 
liant suggestion  caught  In  the  bureaucracy 
to  circumvent  It  and  reach  the  top.  The  Sec- 
retary was  aware  that  final  decisions  must 
be  held  open  for  the  President. 

With  the  President  he  met  alone  three 
times  a  week,  and  on  two  other  occasions, 
once  with  the  National  Security  Council,  and 
once  with  the  Cabinet.  In  critical  times  other 
meetings  would  be  added.  Memoranda  were 
prepared  in  advance  of  private  meetings  on 
matters  to  be  discussed  and  the  President's 
wishes  or  instructions  passed  Ijack  to  action 
officers  In  the  department.  The  meetings  of 
the  National  Security  Council  have  already 
been  described. 

Each  President  conducts  Cabinet  meetings 
in  his  own  way.  They  have  come  a  long  way 
from  their  function  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic  as  a  closely  knit  consulutlve 
body — £is  has  the  Privy  Council  In  England. 


Observation  under  four  Presidents  Justifies 
waste  of  time.  President  Truman  soon  or- 
ganized his  cabinet  meetings  Into  useful 
weelciy  instruction  of  Its  members  on  the 
outstanding  issues  of  the  week,  about  which 
most  of  them  had  been  Informed,  on  mat- 
ters outside  their  departments,  only  by  the 
press  The  meetings  became  an  Important 
means  of  keeping  the  leaders  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  a  united  and  knowledgeable 
group.  In  such  a  meeting,  for  Instance.  I  got 
my  first  knowledge  of  the  "Brannan  (Farm) 
Plan,"  for  a  time  discussed  by  everyone  and 
understood  by  few.  Since  during  the  Truman 
years  foreign  affairs  were  much  to  the  fore 
and  Cabinet  officers  sorely  tempted  to  discuss 
the  subject  in  public  speeches  or  respond  to 
questions  involving  it,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
at  the  President's  invitation,  opened  the 
meeting  with  a  review  of  the  current  situa- 
tion and  a  recommendation  of  the  public  line 
to  be  taken.  He  rarely  disclosed  classified — 
that  Is,  secret — information.  A  hearer  cannot 
long  remember  what  is  secret  and  what  la 
not. 

Each  member  in  order  of  seniority  of  his 
department  would  then  Inform  his  colleagues 
of  what  they  should  know  of  what  his  de- 
partment was  doing.  No  wise  man  ever  asked 
the  President's  instruction  during  Cabinet; 
he  would  surely  find  a  number  of  articulate 
and  uninformed  colleagues  intervening  with 
confused  and  confusing  suggestions.  The 
Cabinet,  despite  its  glamour,  is  not  a  major 
instrument  of  government;  the  National 
Security  Council,  properly  run,  can  and 
should  be. 

A  hasty  study  of  my  engagement  books 
warrants  a  guess  that  consultation  with  my 
constitutional  superior,  the  President,  and 
my  constitutional  critic,  the  Congress,  oc- 
cupied about  a  third  of  my  working  time.  If 
one  adds  the  time  spent  away  from  Waah- 
Ington  on  conferences  and  speeches,  the  three 
duties  would  consume  half  of  the  Secretary's 
time.  Since  the  days  were  not  long  enough 
for  all  other  demands,  they  had  to  be  sternly. 
even  heirshly,  organized  and  disciplined. 

To  do  this  required  devolving  respon- 
sibility for  energizing  and  directing  work  up- 
on the  Assistant  Secretaries  and  the  equiv- 
alent; to  make  these  lieutenants  acceptable 
to  foreign  governments  required  making 
plain  how  great  was  their  Influence  on  deci- 
sions. One  vast  benefit  of  achieving  this  re- 
sult— to  the  Secretary  but  not  to  his  in- 
dispensable aides — was  to  make  them 
sought-after  substitutes  for  diplomatic  din- 
ners and  national-day  receptions.  Participa- 
tion in  these  General  Marshall  and  I  cut 
probably  below  the  acceptable  limits. 

Two  Indispensable  organizations  were 
created  for  assigning  tasks  in  the  department 
and  following  them  through  to  completion — 
one  by  General  Marshall,  the  other  by  me. 
The  first,  the  Central  Secretariat,  Installed 
and  operated  by  Colonel  Carlisle  Humelslne. 
taken  over  from  the  Army  General  Staff, 
welded  the  Secretary's  and  Under  Secretary's 
offlces  into  one  and  kept  the  unified  office  in- 
formed of  all  that  was  going  on.  The  other, 
the  "nine-thirty  meeting"  was  held  dally  In 
my  office  for  no  more  than  half  an  hour  and 
was  attended  by  the  chief  operating  officers. 
At  It  the  Director  of  the  Central  Secretariat 
recommended  the  assignment  of  new  mat- 
ters, reported  progress  (or  lack  of  it)  on 
others,  reassignment  of  responsibility  If  nec- 
essary, or  additional  help  where  needed.  My 
orders  were  noted  and  sent  out  In  writing. 
Discussion  was  not  permitted  at  this  meet- 
ing During  the  last  six  years  of  the  Tru- 
man Administration  the  Secretary  usually 
stayed  his  hand  until  work  upon  any  mat- 
ter reached  the  point  where  guidance  and 
decisions  were  necessary.  General  Marshall's 
military  experience  led  him  as  a  rule  to  put 
this  point  rather  later  than  I  did,  and  not 
to  Intervene  until  the  Under  Secretary  asked 
him  to  do  so.  I,  more  aware  of  the  real  differ- 
ences of  view  originating  in  a  lieutenant's 


field  of  responsibility — say.  Far  Eastern  af- 
fairs as  against  European,  or  American  Re- 
public affairs  as  against  economic  affairs 
would  meet  with  the  group  as  soon  as  an 
Issue  appeared,  to  hear  and  decide  It.  Fur- 
thermore, the  group  would  more  happily 
accept  as  final  a  decision  from  the  top. 

Since  it  was  not  possible,  due  to  the  great 
volume  of  the  work,  to  have  every  division 
with  any  interest  in  a  matter  be  involved  in 
it,  arbitrary  inclusions  and  exclusions  had  to 
be  made  to  get  the  work  done.  This  some- 
times left  people  complaining  of  decisions 
that  did  not  reflect  their  often  not  fully  in- 
formed views.  This  was  undesirable,  avoided 
as  much  as  possible,  but  even  so  led  to 
wounded  feelings  and  sometimes  to  enduring 
criticism.  We  escaped,  however,  from  what 
can  be,  and  often  has  been,  the  alternative, 
endless  discussion  and  inability  to  decide. 
General  Marshall's  often  quoted  ejacula- 
tion— "Don't  fight  the  problem.  Decide  it!" — 
put  an  end  to  this  tendency  In  his  day. 

In  short,  the  State  Department  of  the  Tru- 
man period  became  an  effective  organization 
for  the  Imaginative  and  original  formulation 
and  proposal  of  foreign  policy.  It  was  tough 
and  energetic.  It  took  a  lot  of  punishment 
and  got  through  a  prodigious  amount  of 
work.  It  may  not  have  "gotten  along  well" 
with  Congress,  but  Congress  respected  and. 
for  the  most  part,  went  along  with  the  De- 
partment. 

In  1914  Kaiser  Wllhelm  II  referred  to  "Brit- 
ain's contemptible  little  army."  He  lived  to 
revise  that  opinion.  Veterans  of  President 
Truman's  State  Department  during  the  Mc- 
Carthy period,  like  the  survivors  of  that 
British  Army,  often  referred  to  themselves 
as  "the  old  contemptlbles."  As  they  look  back 
upon  their  service  under  his  leadership  they 
may  be  pardoned  for  believing  that  they 
helped  in  puzzling  and  p>erllous  times  to  set 
the  main  lines  of  American  foreign  policy  for 
the  next  quarter  century  and  to  feel  in  their 
hearts  that  it  was  not  ignobly  done. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  untmimouB  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  4  p.m.  on  Septem- 
ber 30  to  Thursday,  October  2,  1969,  on 
account  of  ofScial  business. 

Mr.  Parbstein,  for  Wednesday.  Octo- 
ber 1,  1969.  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  AspiNALL,  from  end  of  business  on 
Wednesday,  October  1,  1969,  until  Octo- 
ber 6,  1969,  on  swicount  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Pelly  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  PoRD),  from  October  2  through 
October  8,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York,  for  30  min- 
utes, today:  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  LowKNSTEiN,  for  10  minutes,  to- 
day; to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Michel,  for  10  minutes,  today:  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Ptjcinski,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  10  minutes  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PoREMAN) .  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 
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Mr.  Halpern,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNTE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foreman),  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PuciNSKi)  ;  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LowENS'rEiN.  for  60  minutes,  on 
October  8. 


Mr.  Matsunaoa. 
Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  TiKRNAN. 

Mr.  Praser. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 

revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 

Mr.    Hall    and   to    include   pertinent 

material. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Madden  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Gaydos  and  Mr.  Fisher  <  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dent)  to  extend  their  re- 
marks after  the  special  order  of  Mr. 
Dent. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  FOREMAN)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter;) 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instancp-s 

Mr.  Rottdebush. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.    ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Brock  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Bro-yhill  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Scott  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Mr.  Snyder  in  six  instances. 

Mr.    SCHADEBERG. 

Mr.  Prey. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PuciNSKi)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter :  > 

Mr.  McFall. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hays  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Powell  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Natcher  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  in  two  in- 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LowENSTEiN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Karth  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  SuLLrvAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hathaway  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  three  in 
stances. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Monagan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Feighan  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HuNGATE  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows : 

S.  1484  An  act  to  abolish  the  commission 
authorized  to  consider  a  site  and  plans  for 
building  a  national  memorial  stadium  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
District  of  Ckjlumbla. 

S.  2701.  An  act  to  establish  a  Ckjmmission 
on  Population  Growth  and  the  American  Fu- 
ture; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

S.J  Res  117.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  PRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  which  was  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  10420.  An  act  to  permit  certain  real 
property  In  the  State  of  Maryland  to  be  used 
for  highway  purposes. 


of  propoeed  legislation  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Aot  to  provide  an  increajse  In  bene- 
fits under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disabil- 
ity insurance  program,  provide  for  automatic 
benefit  increases  thereafter  in  the  event  of 
future  increaaee  Ui  the  oost  of  living,  provide 
for  future  automatic  increase*  In  the  earn- 
ings and  oontrlbuUon  baae,  and  for  other 
purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on  Wa\-8  and 
Means. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly lat  6  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  October  1,  1969,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 


1198.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  ( Oomptroller ) .  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  Department  of  Defense  use  of  for- 
eign excess  currencies  for  the  period  Janviary 
1-June  30.  1969,  ptirsuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  536  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriation  Act,  1989,  and  section  109  of 
the  Military  Conertruotlan  Appropriation  Act. 
1969;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriation*. 

1199.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  improvements  needed  In  the  management 
of  Government  owned  and  leased  real  prc^- 
erty  overseas.  Department  of  State;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

1200.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  the  fourth  annual 
report  on  the  minerals  exploration  assistance 
program,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2(5)  of  the  act  of  November  8.  1965;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

1201.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  of  claims  set- 
tled by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
diulng  fiscal  year  1969,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  PubUc  Law  88-558,  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  8fr-185;  to  the  CommlUee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1202.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEEB  ON  PIB- 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIU.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
lor  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee,  on 
veterans'  Affairs.  H.R.  10106  A  bill  to  revise 
;he  definition  of  a  "child"  for  purposes  of 
veterans'  benefits  provided  by  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  recognize  an  adopted  child 
as  a  dependent  from  the  date  of  issuance  of 
an  interlocutorv  decree;  without  amendment 
,Rept  No  91-535)  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  H.R.  10912.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  under  which  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  Is  required  to  effect  re- 
coupment from  disability  compensation 
otherwise  payable  to  certain  disabled 
veterans;  without  amendment  iRept.  No. 
91-536).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  H.R.  372.  A  bill  to  modify 
the  reporting  requirement  and  establish  ad- 
ditional Income  exclusions  relating  to  pen- 
sion for  veterans  and  their  widows,  to  liberal- 
ize the  bar  to  payment  of  benefits  to  re- 
married widows  of  veterans,  to  liberalize  the 
oath  requirement  for  hospitalization  of 
veterans,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-537).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Conunittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  H.R.  13576.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  payable  to  widows  of 
veterans;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91- 
538 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currencv.  H.R.  13827.  A  bill  to  amend  and 
extend  laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban 
development,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendments  (Rept  No.  91-359).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TATLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  5968.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Frederick  Douglass  home 
as  a  part  of  the  park  system  In  the  National 
Capital,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
September  5,  1962;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-640).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  TOUNO:  Committee  on  Htiles.  H.  Res. 
561.  Reeolution  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
14000,  a  bin  to  authorize  appropriations  dur- 
ing the  fiacal  year  1970  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  research.  dereloDinent.  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposee  (Rept.  No.  91-541).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  POAOE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R  14030.  A  bin  to  amend  section  358a(ai  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1988,  M 
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anuended.  to  extend  the  authority  to  trans- 
fer peanut  acreage  allotments;  without 
amendment  (Kept.  No.  91-542).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAOE:  CkDmmlttee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  1836.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Seed 
Act  (63  Stat.  1275),  as  amended;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-543).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAOE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  9857.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act. 
1930.  to  authorize  Ein  Increase  In  license  fee. 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-544).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
blUs  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BARING: 

H.R.  14076.  A  bin  to  encourage  the  growth 
-Of  InVematlonal  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
Jiaals;  io  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BERRY : 
H.R.  14077.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  International  trade  on  a  fair  and  equi- 
table basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
H.R.  14078.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  DENT : 
H.R.  14079.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  International  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD : 
H.R.  14080.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  an  increase  in  beneflts 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance   program,    provide   for    automatic 
benefit  increases  thereafter  In  the  event  of 
future  Increases  in  the  cost  of  Living,  provide 
for  future  automatic  Increases  In  the  earn- 
ings  and   contribution   base,    and    for   other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin : 
H.R.  14081.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  an  Increase  in  beneflts 
under  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  program,  provide  for  automatic 
benefit  Increases  thereafter  In  the  event  of 
future  increases  in  the  cost  of  living,  pro- 
vide for  future  automatic  increases  in  the 
earnings  and  contribution  base,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  14082.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
HJl.  14083.  A  bill  to  set  forth  a  congres- 
sional statement  on  a  national  educational 
policy  and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  initiate  a  compre- 
hensive study  on  the  formulation  of  a  plan 
to  implement  such  policy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PUQUA: 
H.R.  14084.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  International  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Woson)  : 
H.R.   14085.  A  blU   to  provide  mall  recip- 
ients with  the  option  not  to  receive  through 
the  mail  unsolicited  and  potentially  offensive 


sexual  materials,  and  for  others  purposaa;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  OfSce  and  Civil 
Service.  ^ 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Jarman,  Mr.  Nelsen, 
Mr  Sattkrjteld,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr. 
Kyros,  Mr.  SKtJBrrz,  Mr.  Prtteb 
of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Hast- 
ings) : 

H.R.  14086.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  extend  the 
program  of  assistance  under  that  act  for 
community  mental  health  centers  and  facili- 
ties for  the  treatment  of  alcoholics  and  nar- 
cotic addicts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MESKILL : 
H.R.    14087    A   bUl   to  prohibit  the  use  of 
draftees  in  undeclared  wars  without  their 
coasent:   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
Icee. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson  of   Illinois,   Mr.   Annunzio, 
Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Brlenborn,  Mr. 
FiNDLBT.  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Kluczynski, 
Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mrs.  RnD 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Rostenkowski,  and 
Mr.  SraiNGEH)  : 
H.R.   140S8.  A  bin  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  *5, 728.000  for  the  repair  and  mod- 
ification of  certain  structures  along  the  Illi- 
nois and  Mississippi  Canal  In  the  State  of 
Illinois:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  14089.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development  Act  of 
1986  to  establish  a  comprehensive  and  long- 
range  national  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment,   technical    services,    exploration    and 
utilization   with  respect   to  our  marine  and 
atmospheric  environment;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By   Mr.    MURPHY   of   New   York    (for 
himself,    Mr.    Adams,    Mr.    Corman, 
Mr.    Derwinski.    Mr.    Hastings,   Mr. 
Helstoski.   Mr    Mikva.  Mr.   CNeiix, 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr   Ottinger,  and 
Mr.  WoLlT)  : 
H.R,  14090.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  certain  active 
duty   for    training   to   be   counted   as   active 
duty  for  purposes  of  entitlement  to  educa- 
tional   beneflts    under    chapter    34    of    such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

I  By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr  Giaimo.  Mr. 
PoDELL.  Mr.  Pollock,  and  Mr.  Nix)  : 
HJl.  14091.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  provide  for 
more  equitable  deferment  procedures,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  random  system  for  selecting  indi- 
viduals for  induction  into  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier.  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin.  Mr.  O'Konski.  Mr. 
ZWACH.     Mr.     Melcher,     and     Mr. 

SCHADEBERG)  : 

HJl.  14092.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  90- 
484  (82  Stat  750) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

HJR.  14093.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
HJl.  14094.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  provide  for 
child-resistant  packaging  to  protect  chil- 
dren from  serious  personal  Injury  or  serious 
Illness  resulting  from  handling,  using,  or  In- 


gesting  any   hazardous   substance,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   RUPPE: 
HJl.  14095.  A  bin  to  exclude  executive  of- 
ficers and  managerial  personnel  of  Western 
Hemisphere  businesses  from  the  numerical 
limitation  of  Western  Hemisphere  Immigra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  14096.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STEED : 
H.R.   14097.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of , 
funds  arising  from  a  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Citizen  Band  of  Potawatoml  Indians  of 
Oklahoma,   and   for  other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS: 
H.R.  14098     A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Institute  of  Marine 
Medicine  and  Pharmacology;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By   Mr.   MORSE: 
H.R.    14099.    A   bill    to   establish   an    OfBce 
of  Consumer  Affairs  in  order  to  provide  with 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Interests  of  consumers,  to  co- 
ordinate   Federal    programs    and     activities 
affecting  consumers,  to  assure  that  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers  are  timely  presented  and 
considered  by  Federal  agencies,  to  represent 
the  interests   of  consumers   before   Federal 
agencies,  and  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
consumer  information;    to  establish   a  Con- 
sumer Advisory  Council  to  oversee  and  evalu- 
ate Federal  activities  relating  to  consumers; 
to  authorize  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, at  the  request  of  businesses,  to  conduct 
product  standard   tests,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to    the    Committee    on    Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  WYLIE  (for  himself,  Mr,  Hunt, 
Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Bray,  Mr.  Buchanan. 
Mr.     Dent,     Mr.     Dickinson.     Mr. 
Dowdy,   Mr.   Edwards   of   Louisiana, 
Mr.  Feichan.  Mr.   Galutanakis,  Mr. 
GooDLiNG.  Mr.     Griffin,  Mr.  Jones 
of  North   Carolina,   Mr.   King,   Mr. 
Kyl.   Mr.   LuJAN.   Mr.   LtncENS,   Mr. 
McClure.  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Miixer  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Ptjcinski,  Mr.  Roudebush, 
Mr.  ScHERLE.  and  Mr.  Watkins)  : 
H.H.   14100.   A   bill  to  prohibit   the   use  of 
channels  of  Interstate  of  foreign  commerce, 
including  the  mails,  for  distribution  of  cer- 
tain material   which   Is  harmful   to   minors; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    ABERNETHY: 
H.B.  14101.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  International  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By     Mr.     BETTS      (for     himself,     Mr. 
Cederbebg.    Mr.    Harvey.    Mr.    King. 
Mr.  Saylor,  and  Mr.  Whalley)  : 
H.R.  14102.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.   DICKINSON: 
H.R.  14103.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  Increases  In  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.    DWYER: 
H.R.  14104.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the  con- 
ditions  governing   eligibility   of   blind   per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
K.R.  14105.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  to  purchase 
conventional  mortgages,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  14106.  A  bill  to  assist  in  meeting  the 
housing  goals  of  the  American   people   by 
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creating  the  Home  Owners  Mortgage  Loan 
CorpKiratlon;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and   Currency. 

H.R.  14107.  A  bin  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authority  to  limit  the  rates  of  interest  or 
dividends  payable  on  certain  deposits  and 
accounts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banldng  and  Currency. 

H.R.  14108.  A  bill  xo  provide  additional 
mortgage  credit,  and  for  other  purpKJsee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  14109.  A  bni  to  Increase  the  avail- 
ability of  guaranteed  home  loan  financing 
for  veterans  and  to  increase  the  Income  of 
the  national  service  life  insurance  fund;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr  MEEDS: 
H.R.  14110.  A  bill  to  permit  the  people  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  to 
provide  for  their  own  governance  through 
the  adoption  of  a  constitution,  to  provide  for 
the  government  of  the  trust  territory  be- 
fore the  approval  and  implementation  of 
such  constitution,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H.R.  14111.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  to  purchase 
conventional  mortgagee,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By   Mr    ANDREWS  of  Alabama    (for 
himself  and  Mr.   Bbvill)  : 

H.J.  Res.  916.  Joint  resolution  to  supple- 
ment the  Joint  resolution  making  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1970  in  or- 
der to  provide  for  carrying  out  programs 
and  projects,  and  for  payments  to  State  edu- 
cational agencies  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies, institutions  of  higher  education,  and 
other  educational  agencies  and  organizations, 
based  ujxsn  appropriation  levels  as  provided 
in  H.R.  13111,  which  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  July  31,  1969,  and  entitled 
"An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Eklucatlon, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

By  Mr.  HALEY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  390.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 

to  monetary,  credit,  and  Import  policies 
which  should  be  Implemented  to  protect  cer- 
tain domestic  industrlee;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
H.  Con.  Res  391.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  adoption  of  policies  to  offset  the 
£idverse  effects  of  governmental  monetary 
restrictions  upon  the  housing  Industry:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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ByMr.  UTT:  I 

H  Con  Res  392.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  adoption  of  policies  to  offset  the 
adverse  effects  of  governmental  monetary  re- 
strictions upon  the  housing  industry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr  BINGHAM: 
H.  Con  Res  393.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  InvesUgatlng  Committee  on 
Military  Justice  in  Vietnam;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

Bv  Mr  GALLAGHER: 
H  Res.  562  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
United  States  should  actively  f>articlpate  in 
the  1972  United  Nations  Conference  on  Hu- 
man Environment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  CELLER : 
H.R.  14112.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of   Maria 
Gomez:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  WOLFF: 
H  R.  14113.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  PuriU 
C.  Barxzali:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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HEARINGS  SCHEDULED  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS  NEED  FOR  ROBINSON- 
PATMAN  ENFORCEMENT 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  30.  1969 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  House  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee has  scheduled  important  hearings  on 
antitrust  laws.  Including  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act  which  prohibits  unfair  price 
discrimination. 

In  this  connection  and  as  chairman  of 
the  committee.  I  have  been  pleased  to 
appoint  the  following  as  members  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Small  Business 
to  conduct  these  important  hearings: 

Representative  John  D.  Dingell, 
Democrat,  of  Michigan. 

Representative  Neal  Smith.  Democrat, 
of  Iowa. 

Representative  James  C.  Corman, 
Democrat,  of  California. 

Representative  Sn.vio  O.  Conte,  Re- 
publican, of  Massachusetts. 

Representative  Frank  Horton,  Re- 
publican, of  New  York. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  area,  I  Insert  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  news  release  con- 
cerning these  hearings: 

The  release  follows: 
Hearings    SCHEDrtED    on     Small    Business 
Need     for     Robinson-Patman     Enforce- 
ment 

Rep  John  D.  Dingell  (D-Mlch.),  Chair- 
man of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Small 
Business  and  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act, 
(recently  created  by  Chairman  Joe  L.  Evln 
of  the  House  Small  Business  Committee), 
today  announced  that  hearings  by  that  sub- 


committee will  open  on  October  7,  at  10:00 
a.m.  In  the  Committee's  Hearing  Room. 
2359  Rayburn  House  Office  Building.  Addi- 
tional hearings  will  be  held  at  the  same 
hour  on  October  8  and  9. 
Witnesses  will  include: 

The  Chairman  of  the  White  House  Task 
FY>rce  which  reported  on  antitrust  policy  to 
President  Johnson.  Dean  Phil  C.  Neal  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School; 

The  Chairman  of  the  White  House  Task 
Force  which  reported  to  President  Nixon  on 
productivity  and  competition.  Professor 
George  J.  Stlgler  of  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics of  the  University  of  Chicago;  and 
The  Chairman  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Commission  to  Study  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  Chairman  of  the 
Antitrust  Section  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, Miles  W.  Kirkpatriclc. 

Other  witnesses  will  include  a  number  of 
individual  small  businessmen,  trade  associa- 
tion spokesmen,  and  economists.  The  dates 
for  further  hearings  will  be  announced  later. 
Rep.  Dingell  said:  "The  Sul)committee. 
while  focusing  its  attention  on  the  Robin- 
son-Patman Act.  is  also  interested  in  other 
antitrust  activities,  including  the  enforce- 
ment Of  Section  5  of  the  FTTC  Act,  the  role 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  fashioning 
FTC  policy  and  the  agency's  need  for  addi- 
tional powers,  funds  and  personnel.  This, 
of  course,  will  necessarily  entail  some  con- 
sideration of  the  question  of  priorities  and 
the  allocation  of  resources." 

The  Subcommittee  is  also  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  interplay  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  FTC  in  the  context 
of  their  concurrent  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Clayton  Act 

"It  is  encouraging,"  Rep.  Dingell  observed, 
"to  note  that  the  ABA  Commission,  studying 
the  FTC  at  the  request  of  the  White  House, 
did  not  Join  those  extremist  critics  who  have 
recently  called  for  either  repeal  of  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman Act  or  sharp  curtailment  of 
its  enforcement." 

Rep.  Dingell  continued,  "I,  of  course,  have 
been  acutely  aware  of  the  glibly  strident  at- 
tacks upon  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act.  In- 
credibly, they  have  Included  comments  by 
some  of  those  who  have  accepted  the  high 


responsibility  of  enforcing  the  Act.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  self-styled  purveyors  of  ex- 
cellence' deem  it  necessary  to  advocate  the 
abandonment  of  one  of  the  traditional  Amer- 
ican values — fair  treatment  for  all.  These 
critics  stress  the  need  for  a  re-evaluation  or 
re-appraisal  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  and 
question  the  necessity  for  Its  continued  ex- 
istence and  enforcement. 

"The  Subcommittee  hearings  will  provide 
a  complete,  objective  and  factual  analysis  of 
the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  and  its  rationale, 
as  well  as  a  study  of  the  current  structural 
and  behavioral  background  against  which 
such  Judgments  should  be  made  This  re- 
evaluation  will  examine  the  full  scope  of  pos- 
sibilities concerning  the  Act.  Including  a 
determination  of  the  question  of  whether 
perhaps  greater  impetus  should  be  supplied 
either  legislatively  or  administratively,  as 
well  as  the  questions  raised  by  the  critics 
of  the  Act." 

Rep.  Dingell  emphasized  that  the  hearings 
will  provide  full  opportunity  to  hear  oppo- 
nents and  proponents  of  the  Roblnson-Pat- 
man Act.  and  will  also  explore  certain  other 
related  antitrust  problems  of  importance  to 
small  busineeemen  of  the  Nation. 

Members  of  the  Subcommittee  are:  Repre- 
sentatives John  D.  Dingell  (D-Mlch.) ,  Chair- 
man: Neal  Smith  (D-Iowal;  James  C. 
Corman  (D-Calif);  Silvio  O.  Conte  (R- 
Mass. ) .  Ranking  Minority  Member;  Prank 
Horton  (R-N.Y.i:  Joe  L.  Evlna  (D-Tenn.). 
Ex  Officio  Member. 


BOTSWANA:   A  LEADER  AMONG 
EMERGING  NATIONS 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  30,  1969 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
public of  Botswana,  one  of  the  three 
countries    of    Lesotho,    Botswana,    and 
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Swaziland  to  have  recently  gained  inde- 
pendence from  Oreat  Britain,  prides  it- 
self as  a  leading  example  of  the  peaceful 
mixing  of  races  among  the  independent 
black  African  states.  Botswana's  plans 
for  economic  development  and  political 
maturity  are  ambitious.  But  the  confi- 
dence with  which  the  leaders  of  the 
Bechuanaland  protectorate  approached 
independence  and  their  impressive 
actions  since  September  30,  1966,  indi- 
cate that  they  will  succeed  in  making 
Botswana  a  model  republic. 

Part    of    the    praise    for    Botswana's 
achievements  goes  to  President  Seretse 
Khama,   former   Chief  Khama   of  the 
Bomangwoto.   Educated  in   Africa  and 
England,  Khama  is  a  leader  with  modem 
ideas  for  his  country.  In  1948  he  made 
world  headlines  and  broke  tribal  tradi- 
tions by  bringing  home  a  new  bride,  Ruth 
Williams,  an  attractive  English  girl  from 
London.  Because  Khama  had  married  a 
white  girl  without  consent  of  the  tribe. 
.   his,  father  and  the  tribe  rejected  him.  A 
-  yea;:.. later,    however,    both    Ruth    and 
Seretse  were  accepted  by  a  large  major- 
ity. But  they  were  soon  banished  from 
the  land  by  the  British.  After  he  was 
allowed  to  return  in  1956.  Khama  became 
Deputy  Chairman  of  Bechuanaland.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Ngwato  Tribal  Council,  and 
a  member  of  the  African  AdvlsorJ-jCoun- 
cil,  whose  objective  was  to  include  the 
populace  in  the  political  process.  On  the 
select  commitee  on  racial  discrimination, 
Khama  became  a  spokesman  for  ending 
the  color  bar.  In  1962  Khama  formed  the 
BPD,  or  Democratic  Party,  to  "care  for 
Bechuanaland's    problems."    The    draft 
constitution  of  1964  provided  for  internal 
self-government.  The  BPD  under  Khama 
emerged  the  strongest  party  in  the  elec- 
tion of  March  1,   1965.  Two  days  later 
Khama  was  appointed  Prime  Minister. 

Now  that  self-rule  has  been  won.  the 
people  of  Botswana  worked  for  inde- 
pendence. Khama  led  a  delegation  of 
members  of  the  Bechuanaland  Govern- 
ment to  Marlborough  House  in  London 
in  February  1966.  There,  subject  to  an- 
nual election,  it  was  decided  to  appoint 
Khama  first  President  of  Botswana,  the 
new  name  chosen  for  Bechuanaland. 
Just  before  independence.  Khama  was 
knighted  by  the  Queen's  representative. 
He  and  Lady  Khama  took  their  places  at 
the  National  Stadium  in  Gaberones  just 
before  midnight  September  29,  1966.  At 
12  o'clock  the  Union  Jack  was  lowered. 
People  cheered  to  "Tatshe  la  Rona,"  the 
Botswana  national  anthem,  as  the  white 
and  blue  national  embl«n  of  Botswana 
climbed  the  flagpole  for  the  first  time. 
Independence  at  last.  Bonfires  were  lit 
throughout  the  land  as  the  people  re- 
joiced in  their  new  freedom. 

The  Republic  of  Botswana  has  under- 
taken a  national  development  plan  for 
the  period  1968-73.  With  a  target  of  6 
percent  annual  growth,  the  objective  is 
to  make  this  country  where  per  capita 
Income  is  $55  into  a  viable  state.  The 
biggest  project  is  the  Shashi  Complex, 
which  includes  the  development  of  cop- 
per and  diamond  mines,  salt  and  .soda- 
ash  deposits,  and  associated  Industrial 
complexes.  By  working  within  the  wealth 
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and  means  of  the  coxmtry,  it  Is  hoped 
that  Botswana  will  avoid  the  pitfalls  of 
"conspicuous  industrialization,"  that  is, 
roads  that  lead  nowhere,  impressive  steel 
plants  in  a  country  without  iron  de- 
posits, airlines  that  operate  at  a  chronic 
deficit.  With  the  intelligent  leadership, 
racial  equality,  and  political  maturity 
already  demonstrated,  we  are  certain 
that  Botswana  will  overcome  the  diffl- 
culties  which  beset  all  emerging  nations 


September  30,  1969     I    September  30,  1969 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  DISCUSSES 
SAFETY  SITUATION  AT  NATTON'S 
AIRPORTS— ANALYZES  KANAWHA 
AIRPORT  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST     VIROINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  September  30,  1969 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spoken  on  numerous  occasions,  in  the 
Senate  and  elsewhere,  about  the  critical 
conditions  faced  by  the  airport-airways 
system  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  for  too  long  given  only  mini- 
mal attention  to  this  vital  segment  of 
our  national  transportation  complex 
The  demand  for  more  air  service  and 
the  resultant  increase  in  the  number  of 
planes  attempting  to  meet  it  has  out- 
stripped the  facilities  to  accommodate 
them.  We  have  poured  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  money  into  airplanes  while 
fdrcing  the  airports  and  airways  to  live 
on  limited  funds.  Many  of  our  airports 
and  ail-ways  facilities  are  still  geared  to 
the  DC-3  or  little  more. 

Consequently,  there  are  situations 
throughout  the  Nation  that  are  far  from 
ideal.  In  fact,  there  may  be  only  one  air- 
port serving  a  major  city  in  the  United 
States  that  can  be  .said  to  approach  the 
ideal.  I  refer  to  Dulles  International  Air- 
port near  Washington,  a  facility  devel- 
oped with  the  long-range  needs  of  a  jet- 
oriented  air  system  in  mind  and  which 
is  yet  several  years  away  from  being 
utilized  to  its  full  potential. 

On  September  15.  the  National  Ob- 
server, a  respected  weekly  newspaper, 
published  a  lengthy  article  on  airport 
safety,  specifically  discussing  conditions 
at  a  number  of  major  airports  deemed 
by  spokesmen  for  the  Air  Line  Pilots  As- 
sociation to  be  unsafe. 

One  of  these  was  Kanawha  Airport  at 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  listed  as  an  airport 
which  'worries  ALPA  pilots." 

Kanawha  Airport  was  often  cited  as  a 
unique  facility  when  it  was  developed 
more  than  20  years  ago.  and  the  commu- 
nity was  commended  for  its  imaginative 
approach  to  a  difficult  problem  when  it 
sheared  off  the  tops  of  mountains  and 
filled  the  space  between  them  to  create 
the  airport.  From  the  day  it  was  opened, 
Kanawha  Airport  has  been  the  principal 
air  facility  in  West  Virginia  and  serves 
more  commercial  airline  passengers  than 
all  other  airports  in  the  State  combined. 
Unfortimately,  Kanawha  Airport  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  subjected  to  much 


unjustified  abuse  on  the  basis  of  misin- 
formation by  those  whose  personal  de- 
sires confilct  with  the  facts.  The  public 
ofBcials  responsible  for  operating  Kana- 
wha Airport  have  recognized  that  im- 
provements are  necessary  to  make  the 
airport  able  to  accommodate  the  jets  that 
are  using  it  with  greater  efflciencv  and 
reliabUity. 

The  airport  authority,  therefore,  h&s 
undertaken  a  $4  million  improvement 
program  to  improve  facilities  at  Kana- 
wha Airport,  including  the  lengtheniriR 
and  rebuilding  of  the  main  runway  and 
the  removing  of  an  approach  obstruction 
That  the  Federal  Government  recognized 
the  importance  of  Kanawha  Airport  and 
the  validity  of  the  improvement  program 
is  seen  in  its  decision  to  provide  grant.'; 
of  more  than  $1  million  for  the  new  con- 
struction. 

Past  controversy  makes  it  imperative 
that  the  National  Observer  storj'  be  prop- 
erly interpreted  as  It  relates  to  Kanawha 
Airport  and  the  improvement  program 
now  under  way  there.  To  this  end  I  have 
discussed  the  situation  in  a  letter  to 
Henry  B.  Wehrle,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Central  West  Virginia  Airport  Author- 
ity, 

Because  the  subject  of  aviation  safety 
is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  Na- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  mv 
letter  to  Mr.  Wehrle  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  v.a^ 
ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  September  29, 1969. 
Mr.  Henry  B.  Wehrle.  Jr., 

President.  Central  West  Virginia  Airport  .Av- 
thority,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Deak  Henry:  I  have  read  with  consider- 
able concern  the  article  on  alrpwrt  safety  in 
the  September  15  edition  of  The  National 
Observer.  I  have  also  read  stories,  based  on 
that  article.  In  The  Charleston  Gazette  and 
Huntington  Herald-Dlspatch. 

There  was  little,  if  anything,  in  the  m.i- 
terial  that  was  new  to  those  ramlllar  with  the 
airport  situation  in  the  United  States. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  every  airport  is  poten- 
tially dangerous  under  varying  circum- 
stances. There  can  be  no  assurance  that  every 
operation  at  the  best  airport  In  the  world 
will  be  100  per  cent  safe.  Even  if  the  physical 
facilities  were  to  be  ideal — and  Just  what 
constitutes  this  ideal  Is  subject  to  debate 
by  the  experts — there  are  too  many  variables 
such  as  weather,  pilot  problems  or  aircraft 
conditions  to  make  this  assurance  feasible. 
I  discussed  this  subject  on  July  29.  1969, 
before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
which  was  holding  hearings  on  legislation 
affecting  airports  and  airways.  I  said :  "Under 
varying  conditions  growing  worse  day  by  day 
while  the  national  airport -airways  crisis 
becomes  more  acute,  every  airport  Is  poten- 
tially dangerous,  especially  In  mountainous 
areas  and  those  with  air  trafBc  density." 

The  National  Observer  article  reviewed  the 
whole  area  of  airport  safety,  discussing  de- 
ficiencies that  might  contribute  to  undesir- 
able operating  conditions.  It  related  these 
dangers  at  a  number  of  airports,  including 
som«  of  the  largest  and  busiest  in  the 
country,  such  as  John  P.  Kennedy  Inter- 
national m  the  New  York  City  area  and 
Miami  International,  and  reported  that  in 
nearly  every  Instance  improvements  are 
either  under  way  or  planned. 


You  and  I.  and  citizens  generally  in  West 
Virginia,  are  primarily  concerned  with  the 
remarks  about  Kanawha  Airport  as  were  the 
State  newspapers  which  singled  out  these 
particular  opinions  for  their  stories.  Kanaw- 
ha Airport  In  the  pjast  has  been  the  victim 
cif  prejudiced  oplnlona  and  erroneous  In- 
formation, and  I  believe  we  must  be  alert 
that  this  doesn't  continue. 

The  main  sources  of  Information  for  the 
article  were  two  oOiclals  of  the  Air  Line  Pilots 
Association  (AIJ»A),  and  their  comments 
about  Kanawha  Airport  were  not  substan- 
tially different  from  those  made  last  year. 

Pilots.  Individually  and  through  their  asso- 
ciation, have  every  right  to  be  concerned 
about  all  facets  of  air  safety.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  their  zeal  will  not  lead  some  of 
ihem  Into  the  trap  of  alliance  with  short- 
sighted Individuals  who  would  use  them  to 
promote  ill-concelved  and  Impractical 
schemes  This  could  only  undermine  public 
confidence  in  their  own  profession  and  in 
the  conscientious  efforts  being  made  to  Im- 
prove the  airport-airways  system  of  the 
United  States. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  conditions  exist  at 
some  airports  that  shouldn't  t>e  corrected. 
:  doubt  If  any  airport  official  would  dispute 
the  desirability  of  continued  efforts  to  Im- 
prove airport  conditions.  Such  an  effort  Is 
precisely  what  the  Central  West  Virginia 
Airport  Authority  is  now  making  in  Its  $4 
million  construction  program  at  Kanawha 
Airport.  You  are  concentrating  your  Improve- 
ments on  the  landing  field  itself  Instead  of 
the  terminal,  the  opposite  of  what  The  Na- 
tional Observer  said  Is  the  usual  situation. 
I  was  anything  but  discouraged  when  I 
compared  the  general  complaints  of  the 
pilots  association  spokesmen  with  the  facili- 
ties Kanawha  Airport  will  provide  when  the 
improvement  program  is  completed.  They 
fall  into  several  categories: 

Runway  length. — The  700-foot  extension 
will  lengthen  the  main  runway  to  6,300  feet, 
only  200  short  of  the  ALPA's  recommended 
length  for  the  Jets  that  use  Kanawha  Air- 
port. ( The  Observ'er  article  incorrectly  stated 
the  present  runway  is  5,000  feet  rather  than 
the  actual  5,600  feet.)  And  you  will  recall 
that  the  authority's  original  plan  called  for 
a  900-foot  extension.  The  plan  was  modified 
on  the  basis  of  engineering  recommenda- 
tions which  held  that  the  extra  200  feet 
would  not  substantially  improve  operating 
conditions  and  would  be  a  costly  extension. 
The  extension  aoid  rebuilt  "spine"  of  the 
present  runway  wlU  be  paved  with  heavy 
duty  concrete  to  adequately  support  the 
weight  of  jets,  another  ALPA  recommen- 
dation. The  surface  also  will  be  grooved  to 
reduce  skidding  or  "hydroplaning"  on  a  wet 
runway.  Kanawha  Airport,  Incidentally,  was 
one  of  the  first  in  the  country  to  groove  a 
runway,  and  I  have  been  told  that  this  has 
Improved  operations  considerably  under  both 
wet  and  dry  conditions  and  has  the  effect  of 
a  longer  runway.  I  was  gratified  that  In  the 
September  23  Issue  of  the  Charleston  Dally 
Mall,  you  correctly  emphasized  that  the 
"Kanawha  Airport  Is  one  of  five  In  the  na- 
tion that  has  grooved  runways." 

Fire  and  rescue  equipment. — Kanawha 
Airport  Is  In  excellent  condition  with  re- 
spect to  the  avallablUty  of  fire  and  rescue 
facilities.  The  Air  National  Ouard  maintains 
a  well-equipped,  fully-manned  fire  and  res- 
cue station  on  airport  property.  The  airport 
also  owns  two  pieces  of  equipment  operated 
by  airline  personnel  who  have  been  trained 
as  a  volunteer  emergency  force.  There  sJso 
are  two  Charleston  fire  stations  with  equip- 
ment and  trained  personnel  within  three 
miles  of  the  airport. 

Electronic  navigation  aids. — ^Kanawha 
Airport  for  years  has  had  a  fuU  Instrument 
Landing  System   (ILS),  Including  a  sophls- 
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ticated  type  of  gUde  slope  Indicator  espe- 
cially designed  to  lead  pilots  to  the  runway 
over  hilly  terrain.  The  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration also  operates  a  control  tower  to 
help  direct  and  control  aircraft  operations 
in  the  vicinity.  Certainly  these  installBtlons 
should  preclude  any  complaints  by  the  pilots 
on  this  score. 

Approach  obstructions. — Kanawha  Air- 
port's mountain-top  location,  far  from  being 
a  disadvantage,  removes  it  from  the  potential 
hazards  of  structures  near  the  runways.  This, 
as  the  National  Observer  reported,  is  a  serious 
problem  at  some  airports,  such  as  Miami  and 
Kansas  City,  where  there  are  tall  buildings 
In  the  approach  paths.  The  only  possible  ap- 
proach obstruction  affecting  Kanawha  was 
a  knoll  in  Coonskin  Park  which  was  removed 
early  in  your  Improvement  program. 

Airport  location. — This  is  the  one  category 
In  which  Kanawha,  or  any  other  existing  or 
proposed  airport  in  West  Virginia  and  a 
good  many  elsewhere,  can  never  hope  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  ALPA.  The  pilot  asso- 
ciation complains  of  airports  located  on  pla- 
teaus and  mountain  tops  or  In  valleys.  It 
fails  to  concede,  though,  that  it  Is  possible  to 
build  perfectly  good  airports  on  these  sites 
I  wonder  if  the  pilots  would  deny  air  service 
to  communities  which  didn't  have  the  fore- 
sight to  locate  themselves  on  broad,  flat 
plains  with  no  trees  and  plenty  of  room  for 
endless  runways? 

I  agree  that  an  airport  in  irregular  terrain 
might  cause  optical  Illusions  to  pilots  unfa- 
miliar with  it  and  could  be  a  psychological 
factor  affecting  attitudes  toward  the  airport. 
This,  however,  should  not  be  an  Insurmount- 
able obstacle  if  other  conditions  are  good. 

I  strongly  susptect  that  a  substantial  part  of 
whatever  criticism  Kanawha  Airport  has  as 
unsafe,  can  be  attributed  to  passengers  who 
like  to  hint  at  their  bravery  in  flying  into  an 
airport  on  top  of  a  mountain.  An  objective 
appraisal  should  reveal  that  Kanawha  is  no 
more  dangerous  than  many  other  airports 
even  though  the  site  may  suggest  a  certain 
amount  of  peril  to  the  uninformed. 

Runway  conditions. — Rebuilding  and  ex- 
tending the  main  runway  with  concrete  will 
take  care  of  any  complaints  about  a  rough, 
potholed  surface.  Poor  surface  conditions  at 
Kanawha  were  created  by  the  use  of  heavy 
Jets  on  a  20-year-old  runway  that  was  never 
designed  to  support  them,  but  these  will  be 
eliminated. 

On  the  basts  of  the  criteria  attributed  to 
the  ALPA.  therefore.  Kanawha  Airport  should 
provide  little  cause  for  criticism  wlien  the 
improvement  program  is  completed.  The  air- 
port's usefful  life  will  be  extended  consider- 
ably so  It  can  continue  to  accommodate  more 
than  half  of  West  Virginia's  commercial  air- 
line service  with  ease  and  safety. 

There  are  those  who  vrtU  use  these  opinions 
by  some  members  of  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Asso- 
ciation as  an  indictment  of  Kanawha  Airport 
They  vrtll  attempt  to  undermine  the  work  of 
the  airport  authority  and  destroy  public  con- 
fidence tn  a  facility  that  actually  has  a  very 
good  safety  record.  This.  In  fact,  has  already 
started  In  an  attempt  to  condemn  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  people  of  Kanawha  and  promote 
personal  Interests  on  the  basis  of  what  some 
persons  espouse. 

I  refer  speciflcaUy  to  the  Herald-Dlspatch 
story  of  Sept.  16  and  an  editorial  in  The 
Huntington  Advertiser  of  Sept.  18.  In  both 
publications  two  unrelated  excerpts  from  The 
National  Observer  story  were  placed  together, 
making  it  appear  that  there  have  been  138 
airline  accidents  involving  Kanawha  Airport 
In  the  past  10  years.  At  the  very  least  this  Is 
Irresponsible  or  Inaccurate  reporting;  at  the 
worst,  a  deliberate  manipulation  to  mislead 
the  public  and  use  the  statements  to  support 
a  preconceived  contention. 

You  can  be  sure  that  If  138  airline  accl- 
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dents  occurred  at  any  airport,  I  would  be 
leading  the  Justified  public  outcry  for  cor- 
rective action. 

There  are,  however,  other  opinions  held 
by  other  pilots,  and  there  are  those  who  have 
no  qualms  about  using  Kanawha  Airport.  I 
have  known  many  pilots,  and  I  know  that 
they  are  Just  as  anxious  to  complete  every 
filght  safely  as  their  passengers,  perhaps  even 
more  so  since  they  must  fly  almost  daily.  Con- 
sequently, pilots  are  safety  conscious,  and 
few  will  take  risks  under  conditions  they  feel 
are  dangerous  Every  airline  pilot  is  in  total 
control  of  his  airplane,  and  the  decisions 
on  whether  or  not  to  land  at  any  alrpKjrt  are 
his — and  his  alone. 

The  decision  of  the  airlines  to  operate  Jets 
at  Kanawha  Alrpwrt  and  the  continued  con- 
fidence of  the  pilots  in  its  facilities,  strongly 
attest  to  the  competence  and  good  Judgment 
of  the  airport  authority  and  management. 
Truly, 

Jennings  Randolph. 


SST    DECISION    RELATED    TO    U.S. 
DESIRE  TO  STAY  NO.   1 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\TS 
Tuesday.  September  30,  1969 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  decision  to  proceed  with  Amer- 
ica's supersonic  transport  program  was 
indeed  a  wise  one,  and  although  it  has 
been  received  with  mixed  emotions 
throughout  the  coimtry.  it  must  be  real- 
ized that  an  American  SST  is  vital  to  our 
economy  by  providing  many  thousands 
of  jobs  throughout  the  land  In  the  1970's. 

Furthermore,  it  is  essential  to  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  by  halting  all  SST  sales 
from  going  to  the  Russians,  the  British, 
and  the  French.  Also,  it  is  necessary  if 
we  are  going  to  maintain  our  leadership 
In  the  field  of  aircraft  production. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Twiss,  associate  editor 
of  the  Seattle  Times,  on  September  24, 
1969,  clearly  outlined  some  of  the  eco- 
nomic factors  in  developing  the  TJS.  SST, 
and  I  insert  his  article  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

SST  Decision  Related  to  UB.  Dbsikx  To  Stay 

No.  1 

(By  Robert  L.  Twlss) 

President  Nixon's  decision  to  order  two 
prototypes  of  The  Boeing  Co.'s  supersonic 
transport  stemmed  from  a  variety  of  consid- 
erations, ranging  from  retention  of  this  na- 
tion's world  role  as  the  No.  1  commercial- 
airliner  supplier  to  balance  of  trade. 

The  pioneering  work  of  Boeing  with  Its  707 
series  and  other  commercial  models  to  fill 
needs  on  short-  and  medium-range  routes  led 
to  American  domination  of  the  world  Jet- 
transport  market. 

Boeing  alone  has  won  orders  tor  more  than 
2,000  Jet  transports  of  aU  typee,  with  about 
one  quarter  of  those  7078,  7278,  737s  and 
7478  earmarked  for  the  export  market. 

Other  firms,  such  as  the  McDonneU  Doug- 
las Corp.  and  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp., 
have  won  major  overseas  orders  for  commer- 
cial Jets  to  add  to  American  supremacy  In  this 
field. 

As  John  A.  Volpe,  secretary  of  transporta- 
tion, pointed  out  after  President  Nixon's  SST 
go-ahead  announcement  yesterday,  from  80 
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to  86  per  cent  of  the  commercial  Jets  sold  In 
the  world  are  made  in  the  United  States. 

Volpe  warned  that  If  American  S8T  devel- 
opment were  postponed  this  nation  would 
suffer  a  loss  In  overseas  sales  and  In  Its  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

Boeing  has  exported  more  than  $2.3  bil- 
lion 1&  commercial  Jets  and  supporting  spare 
parts  since  embarking  on  the  707  program 
In  1955.  About  a  third  of  the  orders  for  the 
$30  million  747  superjet  were  placed  by  over- 
seas lines,  meaning  more  than  $1.2  billion  in 
7478  alone  will  be  exported  In  the  next  three 
years. 

The  nation's  aeroei>ace  Industry  last  year 
produced  a  trade  surplus  of  more  than  $1 
billion.  The  United  States'  favorable  trade 
balance  has  decreased  from  a  high  of  $7.1 
billion  in  1964  to  a  low  last  year  of  $835 
million. 

Thus  aerospace  exports  were  the  key  to 
maintaining  a  favorable  balance  of  trade, 
even  though  our  overall  favorable  trade  bal- 
ance has  slipped  drastically  in  the  past  five 
years. 

In  the  case  of  the  SST.  26  airlines  have 
reserved  delivery  poslttons  for  122  of  the 
flxed-delta-wlng,  1,800-mlle-an-hour  air- 
liners. Twelve  of  the  carriers  are  domestic 
and  14  foreign,  with  the  overseas  lines 
speaking  rot  58  SSTs,  nearly  one  half  the 
total.    .    - 

-Wlth>^»-cost  expected  to  exceed  $40  million 
a  copy,  the  SST  orders  already  on  the  books 
will  bring  In  more  than  $2.3  billion  from 
overseas. 

Market  planning  for  the  Boeing  SST  shows 
sales  of  at  least  500  planes  by  1990.  based 
only  on  supersonic  flights  on  long-range, 
over-water  routes  and  over  sparsely  popu- 
lated areas,  such  as  the  polar  regions. 

There  are  no  plans  to  fly  at  speeds  and 
alUtudes  which  would  create  sonic  booms 
over  populated  areas. 

Forecasts  indicate  the  total  free-world  pas- 
senger air  trafllc  will  Increase  sixfold  between 
now  and  1990.  while  the  International  traffic 
will  Increase  eightfold  during  the  same 
period. 

Thus  the  reason  for  the  greater  percentage 
of  foreign  orders  for  the  Boeing  SST  than  for 
subsonic  Jets  stems  from  plans  to  confine 
the  Mach  2  7  airliner  to  over-ocean  routes 
while  the  sonic-boom  problem  Is  solved  and 
the  rapid  internatlonal-trafllc  growth  rate 
expected. 

President  Nixon's  go-ahead  call  for  the 
SST  came  only  a  few  days  before  the  British- 
French  Concorde  SST  was  scheduled  to  at- 
tempt to  exceed  the  speed  of  sound  for  the 
first  time. 

The  Concorde  has  logged  40  subsonic 
flights  and  64  hours  In  the  air.  The  Russian 
TU-144  SST  already  has  flown  superson- 
Ically. 

The  next  step  in  the  American  SST  pro- 
gram is  up  to  Congress.  If  it  approves  Mr 
Nixon's  request  for  $96  million  for  fiscal  year 
1970  funding,  the  program  at  long  last  will 
move  from  the  drawing  boards  to  the  nro- 
ductlon  floor 
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change  In  our  republican  theory  of  gov- 
ernment, and  is  so  radical  In  its  concept 
that  I  think  the  Senate  will  want  to  think 
the  subject  through  more  fully  when  it 
comes  before  this  body. 

I  was  deeply  disappointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident's statement  today  that  he  is  en- 
dorsing the  plan  as  it  passed  the  House 
In  my  opinion,  the  House  plan  Is  a  step 
backward  toward  a  less  adequate  solution 
to  the  problems  of  electoral  reform  I 
have  urged  electoral  reform  for  many 
years,  but  any  true  reform  must  grow 
naturally  from  the  basic  principles  of 
our  Government. 

The  smaller  States  in  the  Nation  will 
handicap  themselves  very  greatly  If  the 
direct  election  plan  is  adopted.  In  my 
judgment,  this  plan  has  less  chance  of 
being  approved  by  the  smaller  States 
even  if  approved  by  the  Senate,  since 
the  plan  is  contrary  to  their  best  Interests 
and  to  the  Interests  of  their  people 

La«t  week,  the  Columbia  Record  of 
September  25,  1969,  published  an  im- 
pressive column  by  David  Lawrence  en- 
titled "Direct  Voting  Danger."  This  Is 
an  admirable  summary  of  the  dangers 
of  the  plan  as  it  passed  the  House  Mr 
Lawrence  points  out : 

The  power  and  influence  of  the  States  may 
well  vanish  and  the  Nation  may  be  ruled  by 
the  regions  with  the  largest  populations. 

Mr.  Lawrence  also  says : 

If  the  proposed  amendment  becomes  a  part 
of  the  Constitution,  the  Presidential  candi- 
dates who  make  a  good  appearance  on  TV  or 
who  can  deliver  clever  speeches  appealing  to 
the  masses  will  probably  be  victorious 


He  also  goes  on  to  point  out  the  danger 
01  increased  campaign  expenses  which 
could  move  up  by  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. There  would  be  major  changes  in 
the  nature  of  the  political  conventions 
and  many  other  problems. 

Mr.  Lawrence  says : 

The  two  plans  which  were  rejected  in  the 
House  were  more  in  keeping  with  tradition  In 
America. 


DIRECT  ELECTIONS 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAaOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  30,  1969 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  has  recenUy  voted  In  favor  of  the 
direct  election  plan  for  electoral  college 
reform.  Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion 
this  Is  not  reform  at  all,  but  is  making 
the  situation  worse.  It  Is  a  fundamental 


Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  Mr 
Lawrence  for  this  perceptive  and  timely 
column,  and  I  am  pleased  that  it  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  major  newspapers  in 
my  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  column  "Di- 
rect Voting  Danger"  from  the  Columbia 
Record  of  September  25.  1969.  be  printed 
m  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

(Direct  Voting  Danger 
( By  David  Lawrence ) 

Washington.— The  whole  strategy  of 
Presidential  politics  and  perhaps  Congres- 
sional campaigns,  too.  will  be  completely 
changed  if  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  providing  for  direct  popular 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
is  adopted.  It  has  Just  passed  the  House 
and  soon  will  be  considered  by  the  Senate 

The  power  and  Influence  of  the  states  may 
well  vanish,  and  the  nation  may  be  ruled  by 
the  regions  with  the  largest  populations  As 
persons  of  voting  age  who  can  neither  read 
nor  write  are  made  eligible  to  vote,  the  op- 
portunity for  widespread  frauds  will  b« 
Increased. 
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Presidential  candidates  would  no  loneer 
pay  much  attention  to  the  smaller  states  in 
the  South  and  in  the  Paciflc  and  Rockv 
Mountain  areas,  but  would  concentrate  on 
West"*         "i^Jorltles  In  the  East  and  Middle 

Three-fourths  of  the  state  legislatures 
must  ratify  such  an  amendment,  and  there 
are  doubts  whether  this  will  happen,  as  it 
will  take  only  12  states  to  block  the  adop- 
tion of  the  proposed  amendment. 

The  two  plans  which  were  rejected  in  the 
House  were  more  In  keeping  with  tradition 
n  America.  Under  each,  the  electoral  col- 
lege would  have  been  continued,  but  all  of  a 
state's  electoral  votes  would  not  have  gone 
to  the  candidate  who  received  the  majority 
of  the  popular  vote  within  the  state. 

It  has  been  recognized  that  the  latter 
which  Is  the  present  system,  is  faulty,  and  the 
alternatives  being  suggested  would  have  al- 
located an  electoral  vote  to  the  winner  in 
each  Congressional  district  or  divided  a 
state's  electoral  votes  In  proportion  to  each 
candidate's  popular  vote  In  the  state. 

If  the  proposed  amendment  becomes  a  part 
of  the  constitution,  Presidential  candidates 
who  make  a  good  appearance  on  TV  or  who 
can  deliver  clever  speeches  appealing  to  the 
masses  will  probably  be  victorious. 

Campaign  expenses  will  move  up  by  tens  of 
mllllonB  of  dollars  because  the  emphasis 
would  no  longer  be  on  how  to  win  a  majorltv 
in  each  state  but  how  to  get  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  the  total  votes  cast  In  the  whole 
country.  More  organization  workers  would 
be  utilized  inside  the  big  cities. 

Only  If  no  candidate  polls  40  per  cent 
of  the  popular  vote  would  there  be  a  run-oa 
election  between  the  two  leading  candidates 
Experienced  politicians,  however,  know  that 
even  In  a  three-way  race,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
get  a  little  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the 
popular  vote. 

The  1968  election,  with  three  candidates 
running,  was  close  between  Nl.xon  and  Hum- 
phrey, but  the  Nixon  and  VFallace  votes  to- 
gether—which were  obviously  anU-John- 
son— were  not  enough  to  keep  Humphrev 
from  winning  42.7  per  cent. 

The  nature  of  political  convenUons  Is  also 
likely  to  be  modified  considerably  if  the 
pending  amendment  Is  adopted.  It  will  mean 
that  the  contest  for  delegates  will  be  more 
vigorously  fought  in  those  states  where  there 
are  primaries. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  state  political 
organizations  choose  the  delegates,  so  that  it 
Is  possible  for  political  bosses  In  Just  a  few 
big  cities  to  select  the  presidential  nominee 
of  a  party. 

There  have  been  some  Instances  In  which 
a  majority  in  only  nine  cities  In  the  country 
were  enough  to  secure  the  election  of  a 
Democratic  candidate  who  already  had  the 
South  la  his  pocket. 

But  since  the  South  has  changed,  this  has 
been  Impossible.  Richard  Nixon,  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  in  1968,  would  not  have  won 
without  some  of  the  Southern  states  and  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  West.  He  failed 
to  carry  some  of  the  more  populous  slates 
but  was  able  to  overcome  this  by  the  elec- 
toral votes  of  smaller  states. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  this  may 
S?ri°^"  be  possible,  because  the  candidate 
with  the  widest  "popular"  appeal  could  get 
big  majorities  in  the  states  with  the  largilt 
popuiatJons,  and  these  would  offset  the  vote 
In  other  areas. 

There  are,  of  course,  defects  in  the  present 
system  whereby  a  popular  majority  In  a  state 
swings  the  state's  entire  electoral  vote  The 
practi'^al  alternative  which  has  been  advo- 
cated  is  that  a  state  would  be  given  an  elec- 
toral vote  for  each  of  its  Congressional  dis- 
tricts, plus  two  statewide,  and  record  them 
by  the  majority  in  each  district,  with  only 
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two  electors  chosen  by  the  majority  vote  ot 
the  state. 

Certainly  the  new  amendment  Is  not  going 
to  be  In  effect  In  time  for  the  1972  election. 
If  the  state  legislatures,  with  their  own 
interest  in  mind,  examine  the  matter  care- 
fully, the  proposal  may  never  be  adopted. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  RAYMOND  GIES- 
ECKE.  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD 
OP  THE  COUNCIL  OF  PROFIT 
SHARING  INDUSTRIES,  BEFORE 
COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 


NATIONAL  4-H  WEEK 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF    KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  30.  1969 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
again  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  salute  the  4-H  Clubs  of  America  as 
they  observe  their  national  week  begin- 
ning October  5  through  October  11. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  national  week, 
"Opportunity  for  All"  is  in  itself  a  cap- 
sule definition  of  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples which  inspired  the  establishment 
of  this  outstanding  organization  as  well 
as  the  tremendous  benefits  which  are 
available  to  approximately  2V2  million 
young  people  currently  enrolled  in  4-H 
pursuits.  As  we  ml^rht  surmise,  the  major 
aim  during  4-H  Week  will  be  to  expand 
the  overall  understanding  of  this  splen- 
did organization  everywhere  and  project 
Its  image  so  well  that  the  public  cannot 
fall  to  realize  that  the  "Head-Heart- 
Hands -Health"  programs  are  no  longer 
confined  to  our  rural  areas. 

Nationally,  about  35  percent  of  today's 
enrolled  4-H'ers  come  from  farm  homes, 
33  percent  from  rural  nonfarm  homes, 
and  32  percent  from  towns,  cities,  and 
suburbs.  I  have  always  been  impressed 
by  the  good  balance  that  exists  among 
these  particular  young  people  with  ref- 
erence to  their  cultural,  racial,  and  eco- 
nomic backgrounds,  and  the  diversified 
programs  in  wlilch  they  become  so  suc- 
cessfully engaged.  At  this  time  when  dis- 
sension is  so  much  the  vogue,  I  think  it 
is  especially  gratifying  to  know  that  more 
and  more  4-H  projects  are  now  adapted 
to  the  children  of  the  inner  cities. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  numerous  projects 
and  activities  sponsored  by  the  4-H 
Clubs.  We  know  of  the  tremendous  ac- 
complishments which  have  been  attained 
in  the  past  in  our  congressional  district 
and  the  countless  communities  every- 
where, and  I  have  the  good  feeling  that 
tomorrow's  world  will  be  all  the  better 
because  of  the  high  degree  to  which 
these  young  people  have  developed  the 
qualities  of  leadership  and  good  citizen- 
ship. 

We  all  know  that  everything  educates 
and  some  things  educate  more  than 
others.  Certainly  through  adapting 
themselves  to  group  values  and  attitudes, 
these  young  men  and  women,  at  an  early 
age,  determine  their  place  in  life  and 
go  forward  to  become  tomorrow's  lead- 
ers in  a  great  variety  of  professions  and 
occupations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  4-H  Clubs  have  my 
admiration  and  full  support  and  I  want 
to  wish  all  of  them  a  future  filled  with 
continued  success. 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  September  30.  1969 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  Members  of  Congress,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  the  testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  Conunittee  on  Finance  on 
September  16.  1969,  by  Mr.  Raymond 
Giesecke.  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries  and 
president  of  McGraw-Edison  Co..  Elgin. 
m.,  regarding  those  portions  of  H.R. 
13270  which  affect  profit-sharing  plans. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  the  Council  of  Profit  Shar- 
ing Industries  to  the  Senate  Committee 
ON  Finance  in  Opposition  to  Those  Por- 
tions of  H.R.  13270  Which  Would  Change 

THE     RULBS      for     TAXATION     OF    LUMP     SUM 

Distributions     Under     Qualified     Pnom 
Sharing  Plans 

PURPOSE 

This  statement  Is  submlted  in  opposition 
to  those  portions  of  H.R.  13270  which  would 
change  the  mettiod  of  taxation  of  lump  sum 
distributions  which  are  made  under  quali- 
fied profit  sharing  plans.  Other  changes  con- 
tained In  H.R.  13270  also  would  have  an 
effect  on  the  amount  of  taxes  payable  by 
employees  who  receive  lump  sum  distribu- 
tions. In  brief,  the  three  principal  changes 
which  would  affect  the  taxability  of  lump 
sum  distributions  are; 

1.  Change  of  Method  of  Taxation  Speclfl- 
cally  Applicable  to  Lump  Sum  Distributions; 
The  portion  of  any  lump  sum  distribution 
which  consists  of  employer  contributions 
would  be  taxed  as  ordinary  Income.  In  the 
year  of  distribution,  the  amount  of  tax  pay- 
able with  respect  to  such  ordinary  Income 
would  be  five  times  the  amount  of  the  In- 
crease in  tax  which  la  attributable  to  the  ad- 
dition of  20%  of  such  ordinary  Income  to 
other  Income.  Five  years  later,  the  employee 
would  be  entitled  to  recompute  what  the  total 
taxes  attributable  to  the  ordinary  Income 
portion  of  his  lump  sum  distribution  would 
have  been  If  20'^^  of  the  ordinary  income  por- 
tion of  his  lump  sum  distribution  had  been 
included  In  his  taxable  Income  in  the  year  of 
distribution  and  each  of  the  next  four  suc- 
ceeding taxable  years.  If  the  ordinary  In- 
come tax  which  he  paid  with  respect  to  the 
lump  sum  distribution  In  the  year  of  dis- 
tribution was  greater  than  he  would  have 
paid  under  the  second  test,  he  would  be 
entitled  to  file  a  refund  claim  as  though  he 
had  paid  his  "excessive"  tax  In  the  fourth 
taxable  year  following  the  year  of  distribu- 
tion. This  chtinge  would  apply  to  that  part 
of  any  lump  sum  distribution  which  con- 
sists of  employer  contributions  made  after 
the  calendar  year  1969.  The  balance  of  any 
lump  sum  distribution  would  continue  to  be 
taxed  as  a  long  term  capital  gain. 

2.  Change  In  General  Income  Averaging 
Provisions;  Long  term  capital  gains  would  be 
Included  in  the  definition  of  "averagable  in- 
come" for  purposes  of  general  Income  tax 
averaging.  Since  portions  of  lump  sum  dis- 
tributions will  continue  to  be  treated  as  long 
term  capital  gains,  and  the  balance  as  ordi- 
nary Income,  this  change  also  would  be  ap- 
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pllcable  to  lump  sum  distributions  In  their 
entirety. 

3.  Elimination  of  the  Alt«rnaUve  Tax  on 
Capital  Oalns;  The  alternative  tax  com- 
putation now  provided  for  all  net  long  term 
capital  gains  would  be  eliminated.  This 
change  would  apply  to  that  portion  of  any 
lump  sum  distribution  which  would  continue 
to  be  taxed  as  a  long  term  capital  gain  as  is 
provided  under  existing  law 

The  latter  two  changes  would  apply  to 
those  portions  of  lump  sum  distributions 
treated  as  long  term  capital  gains  even  If  the 
first  change  were  not  made 

The  Council  urges  no  special  treatment  of 
lump  sum  distributions,  either  favorable  or 
unfavorable,  insofar  as  any  changes  generally 
applicable  to  capital  gains  are  concerned 
However,  the  first  change  would  single  out 
lump  sum  distributions  and  provide  a  special 
method  of  taxing  portions  of  such  distribu- 
tions Therefore,  the  main  thnist  of  the 
Councils  statement  Is  directed  at  the  por- 
tions of  H.R.  13270  which  would  apply  solely 
to  lump  sum  distributions. 

Contrary  to  any  impression  that  may  have 
been  created  to  the  effect  that  lump  sum 
distributions  are  a  means  uaed  by  relatively 
few,  highly  compensated  employees  to  escape 
taxation,  any  proposal  affecting  lump  sum 
distributions  would  have  far  reaching  effects 
It  would  not  affect  Just  a  few  highly  com- 
pensated Individuals.  For  Instance,  the  Coun- 
cil conducted  a  survey  In  1968  among  its 
member  companies  regarding  the  use  of  lump 
sum  distributions  as  a  means  of  settlement 
of  participants'  interests  In  profit  sharing 
plans.  That  survey  showed  that  a  majority 
of  all  distributions  made  under  qualified 
profit  sharing  plans  are  made  using  this  form 
of  payment.  Moreover.  90<^t  of  the  lump  sum 
distributions  made  Involved  distributions  of 
less  than  $30.000  00  Nearly  70"^  of  the  dis- 
tributions fell  in  the  range  of  from  8500  00  to 
$10,000  00.  These  results  should  be  considered 
In  light  of  the  fact  that  there  are  now  ap- 
proximately 80.000  profit  sharing  plans  In 
existence.  Many  of  these  plans  have  been  es- 
tablished In  recent  years.  For  instance,  the 
number  of  plans  has'  approximately  doubled 
every  4-6  years  since  1946.  In  the  year  1968 
alone,  according  to  Treasury  Department  sta- 
tistics, there  was  a  net  addition  of  some 
10.000  net  profit  sharing  plans.  In  the  period 
from  1964  through  1968  the  net  number  of 
new  profit  sharing  plans  established  was 
36.119.  Those  plans  covered  a  total  of  more 
than  I'o  million  employees  In  light  of  the 
foregoing.  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  the  proposed 
change  In  method  of  taxation  would  be  of 
far  reaching  effect  and  could  eventually  in- 
volve taxpayers  numbering  In  the  millions 

The  Council  opposes  those  portions  of  H.R. 
13270  which  would  tax.  as  ordinary  Income, 
a  portion  of  any  lump  sum  distribution  made 
under  a  profit  sharing  plan  for  the  following 
reasons ; 

I.  The  Council  believes  that  this  change  of 
law  Is  based  upon  a  misconception  as  to  the 
nature  of  profit  sharing  and  the  nature  of 
an  employee's  Interest  under  a  qualified 
profit  sharing  plan. 

II  The  Council  believes  that  the  resuiu 
which  the  change  in  method  of  taxation 
would  produce  are  inconsistent  with  some  of 
the  underlying  premises  of  the  Tax  Reform 
BUI  of  1969. 

in.  Th?/^uncU  believes  that  the  added 
costs  of  aSmlnlsterlng  the  revised  method  of 
taxation  together  with  other  collateral  ef- 
fects which  the  changed  method  would  pro- 
duce should  be  balanced  against  any  esti- 
mated revenue  gains  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  change  and  that  when  all 
factors  are  taken  into  account,  the  relatively 
modest  revenue  gain  now  anticipated  would 
be  practically  eliminated,  or  might  even  re- 
sult m  a  net  revenue  loss. 
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/.  MUeonceptiona  regarding  pro/It  sharing 
The  change  In  tbe  metbod  of  t&xatlon  of 
lump  8\im  distributions  is  based  up>on  the 
proposition  that  an  employer's  contributions 
under  a  qualified  profit  sharing  plan  are 
nothing  more  or  less  than  "deferred  com- 
pensation". The  Council  disagrees  with  this 
proposition.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  demon- 
strate Why  the  Council  disagrees  with  this 
proposition  would  be  to  describe  what  profit 
sharing  Is  and  what  the  nature  of  an  em- 
ployee's Interest  In  a  qualified  profit  sharing 
plan  is.  ' 

A.  What  Is  Profit  Sharing? 

Profit  sharing  Is  a  means  of  enabling  em- 
ployees to  share  In  the  fruits  of  the  com- 
panies for  which  they  worlc.  Without  profit 
sharing,  millions  of  employees  who  now  have 
a  stake  in  the  company  for  which  they  work 
would  not  have  such  a  stake.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  they  might  not  have  such 
a  stake.  For  example,  Inflation  and  taxes 
(both  federal  and  local)  makes  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  "nest  egg"  for  Investment  pur- 
poses difficult  for  the  vast  majority  of  em- 
ployees. Moreover,  many  companies  are  not 
publicly  owned  and  traded.  Therefore,  even 
If  an  employee  is  able  to  accumulate  suf- 
ficient funds  of  his  own  in  order  to  acquire 
an  ownership  Interest  In  the  company  for 
which  fie  works,  he  often  is  unable  to  do  so 
for  the.slpiple  reason  that  such  ownership  or 
part  ownership  is  not  for  sale. 

Through  profit  sharing  an  employee  has  au 
opportunity  to  share  in  one  of  the  benefits 
of  ownership — a  chance  to  share  in  the  same 
thing  In  which  the  investors  in  a  business 
share — the  profits  resulting  from  operations 
of  the  business. 

The  Council  believes  that  its  concept  of 
profit  sharing  fairly  describes  what  profit 
sharing  Is.  Article  II,  Section  1  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  By  Laws  of  the  Council  states : 
"The  Council  defines  its  concept  of  profit 
sharing  as  any  procedure  under  which  an 
employer  pays  or  makes  available  to  regular 
employees  subject  to  reasonable  eligibility 
rules,  in  addition  to  prevailing  rates  of  pay, 
special  current  or  deferred  sums  based  on 
the  profits  of  the  business."  [Italics  added.] 
Thus,  profit  sharing  is  something  extra — 
something  over  and  above  normal  compen- 
sation. Profit  sharing  is  not  a  substitute  for 
paying  going  wages  for  average  performance. 
It  is  an  "extra"  for  doing  better  than  average. 
True,  employment  is  a  requirement  for  par- 
ticipation in  a  qualified  profit  sharing  plan. 
To  that  extent  it  can  be  said  that  an  em- 
ployer's contribution  Is  in  consideration  of 
the  employee's  services.  However,  since  it  is 
something  in  addition  to  regular  compensa- 
tion, the  Council  believes  that  it  is  an  over- 
simplification to  simply  characterize  it  as 
"deferred  compensation."  The  objective  of 
profit  sharing  is  not  simply  to  compensate 
employees.  The  Declaration  of  Principles 
contained  in  Article  HI  of  the  Council's 
Constitution  and  By  Laws  set  forth  the 
Council's  views  as  to  the  objectives  of  profit 
sharing.' 

Coupled  with  the  Council's  concept  of 
profit  sharing  as  being  something  In  addition 
to  regular  compensation,  the  Council's  Dec- 
laration of  Principles  clearly  indicates  that 
something  other  than  simple  compensation 
to  employees  is  sought  as  an  objective  In 
establishing  a  profit  sharing  plan. 

B.  What  is  the  Nature  of  an  Employee's  In- 
terest in  a  Qualified  Profit  Sharing  Plan? 
IX  an  employer's  contribution  under  a 
qualified  profit  sharing  plan  is  nothing  mo>re 
or  lees  than  a  cocnpensatlng  event,  that  com- 
pensating event  occurs  at  the  time  the  em- 
ploye makes  lt«  contribution  under  the  plan. 
Thereafter,  whatever  happens  to  the  contri- 
bution also  happens  to  the  employee.  No 
guarantees  are  Involved.  The  employer  has 
no  beneficial  interest  whatsoever  In  the  con- 
tribution, once  It  has  been  made,  and  neither 
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receives  any  benefit  from,  nor  bears  any 
burden  of,  the  investment  results  which  ap- 
ply to  the  employer's  contribution.  On  the 
contrary,  the  results  of  investment  of  the 
employer's  contribution,  whether  good  or 
bad,  affect  only  the  employee.  Thus,  once 
the  contribution  is  made  on  behalf  of  an 
employee  and  is  invested,  it  becomes  risk 
caprital.  In  this  respect,  it  Is  no  different  than 
any  other  Investment  of  risk  capital  and 
therefore  should  be  treated  no  differently 
than  any  other  risk  capital. 

Should  the  employer's  contribution,  there- 
fore, be  taxed  to  the  employee  at  the  time 
it  Is  made  on  his  behalf?  There  are  at  least 
two  reasons  why  this  should  not  be  done. 
First,  at  the  time  the  contribution  is  made 
It  Is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  employee  on 
whose  behalf  It  Is  made  will  eventually  re- 
ceive It.  Most  plans  provide  for  graduated 
vesting  of  employees'  interests.  Including  the 
employer's  contributions,  over  a  period  of 
years.  Whatever  an  employee  does  not  re- 
ceive because  of  premature  separation  (for 
example,  on  account  of  resignation)  is  re- 
allocated among  all  other  participants  In  the 
plan.  Second,  and  perhaps  of  equal  impor- 
tance, because  of  future  investment  results 
an  employee  may  never  receive  an  amount 
equal  to  the  employer's  contribution  which  is 
made  on  his  behalf  even  though,  at  the  time 
it  is  made,  his  interest  In  that  contribution 
is  fully  vested  and  cannot  be  defeated  by  his 
subsequent  termination  of  employment  for 
any  reason. 

Since,  tor  the  reasons  stated,  it  wonid  be 
Inequitable  to  exact  a  tax  from  the  employee 
with  resf)ect  to  the  employer's  contribution 
at  Che  time  It  is  made,  should  it  not  be  taxed 
as  ordinary  Income  when  It  is  distributed? 
There  are  at  least  two  reasons  why  this 
should  not  be  done.  First,  tiiroughout  the 
time  that  the  employer's  contribution  is  held 
for  the  employee's  benefit  it  is  subject  to 
risk.  Second,  when  the  employer's  contribu- 
tions are  distributed  In  the  form  of  a  lump 
sum  distribution  they  represent  "bunched 
Income"  which  may  have  been  accumulated 
over  an  employee's  working  lifetime — per- 
haps as  much  as  35  or  40  years.  H.R.  13270's 
answer  to  this  problem  would  be  a  form  of 
averaging.  However,  that  averaging  would 
be  based  on  the  employees  total  ordinary 
Income  (including  a  part  of  the  lump  sum 
distribution)  and  his  highest  tax  rates  in 
a  single  taxable  year.  Unless  those  factors 
had  remained  constant  throughout  his  work- 
ing lifetime  (a  most  unlikely  poesibility)  this 
would  result  In  more  tax  being  paid  by  an 
employee  than  he  would  have  paid  had  the 
contribution  been  taxed  to  him  in  each  year 
when  and  as  it  was  made.  Clearly  demon- 
strative of  the  fact  that  income,  and  hence 
marginal  tajc  rates,  do  not  remain  the  same 
is  the  fact  that  in  the  period  from  1958  to 
1967  the  number  of  taxpayers  with  gross  in- 
comes In  the  $10,000.00  to  $15,000.00  range 
quadrupled.  The  number  went  from  about 
21-2  ralUion  such  taxpayers  to  more  than  10 
million  such  taxpayers.  Those  10  million  tax- 
payers alone  comprised  about  i/rth  of  all  of 
the  taxpayers  reporting  Income  on  individ- 
ual returns  is  1967.* 

It  has  been  argued  that  deferral  of  taxes 
on  contributions  when  they  are  made  Justi- 
fies the  Imposition  of  tax  on  an  ordinary  In- 
come basis  when  distributions  are  made.  In 
essence,  the  tax  deferral  is  a  "tax  subsidy" 
and  therefore  one  should  not  complain  if 
one's  taxes,  as  eventually  determined,  are 
higher  than  they  might  have  been  if  taxes 
had  been  payable  on  employer  contributions 
when  and  as  they  were  made.  This  argument 
also  ignores  the  fact  that  It  is  the  employee 
who  has  borne  the  risk  all  along.  That  the 
employee  would  continue  to  bear  all  risks  is 
borne  out  by  H.R.  13270  Itself.  As  drafted, 
HJi.  18270  would  tax,  as  ordinary  income,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  employer's  post- 1969 
contributions  even  though,  through  market 
conditions  which  could  prevail  la  the  future, 
those  contributions  would  b«  in  a  loss  poei- 
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tlon.  For  example,  assume  that  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1969  an  employee's  account  consUts 
of  $20,000.00  broken  down  as  follows: 

Actual  Employer  Contributions  up 

to  December  31,  1969 $8,000.00 

Reinvested  Earnings  and  Ap- 
preciation     12,000.00 


Total  Value. 


20.000.  00 


Suppose  that  after  1969  the  employers 
contributions  total  an  additional  $10,000  00 
However,  because  of  temporary  market  con- 
ditions at  the  time,  when  the  employee  re- 
tires and  receives  a  lump  sum  distribution 
in  1979.  he  receives  only  $15,000.00.  Under 
H.R.  18270,  $10,000.00  out  of  the  employee's 
total  distribution  of  $15,000.00  would"  be 
taxed  as  ordinary  income.  All  the  risk  of  fu- 
ture market  performance  would  have  been 
borne  by  the  employee. 

In  view  of  what  profit  sharing  seeks  to 
achieve  and  the  nature  of  an  employee's  in- 
terest under  a  profit  sharing  plan,  it  is  re- 
spectfully suggested  that  It  is  inaccurate  to 
characterize  any  pan  of  it  simply  as  "de- 
ferred compensation". 

//.  Inconsistencies  of  the  proposed  method 
of  taxation  ipith  the  premises  of  H  R 
13270 

For  the  taxable  year  1967  over  71  million 
individual  income  tax  returns  were  filed 
Those  returns  were  prepared  and  filed  under 
a  self-assessment  system  and  produced  a 
total  of  nearly  $63  billion  of  revenue  That 
record  attests  to  the  willingness  of  American 
citizens  to  be  taxed  and  to  their  willingness 
to  voluntarily  calculate  and  report  their  in- 
come and  to  pay  the  tax  liabilities  which 
result  therefrom. 

The  Council  agrees  completely  with  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee's  statement  to 
the  effect  that: 

"Our  individual  and  corporate  income 
taxes,  which  are  the  mainstays  of  our  tax 
system,  depend  upon  self-assessment  and  the 
cooperation  of  taxpayers.  The  loss  of  confi- 
dence on  their  part  in  the  fairness  of  the  tax 
system  could  result  in  a  breakdown  of  tax- 
payer morale  and  n^ould  make  it  far  more 
difficult  to  collect  the  necessary  revenues. 
For  this  reason  alone,  the  tax  system  should 
be  Improved."  • 

A.  Is  the  Proposed  Method  of  Taxing  Lump 
Sum  Distributions  Pair? 

Conceding,  for  purposes  of  argument,  that 
employer  contributions  are  nothing  more 
than  deferred  compensation,  what  is  "fair" 
in  determining  the  tax  which  shall  be  paid 
on  that  deferred  compensation  on  the  basis 
of  the  employee's  income  and  marginal  tax 
rates  in  the  year  of  distribution?  Is  It  to  be 
assumed  that  an  individual  employee's  tax- 
able Income  and  his  marginal  tax  rates  will 
remain  the  same  throughout  his  entire  work- 
ing lifetime?  Only  if  the  latter  proves  true 
can  it  be  said  that  there  is  no  element  of 
unfairness  In  using  his  Income  and  marginal 
rates  in  a  single  year,  perhaps  the  year  in 
which  he  reaches  his  highest  peak  of  earn- 
ings, to  determine  the  tax  on  employer  con- 
tributions which  may  have  been  made  on  his 
behalf  over  his  entire  working  lifetime. 

A  ftirther  element  of  "unfairness"  in  the 
changed  method  of  taxation  of  lump  sum  dis- 
tributions is  the  fact  that  an  employee  will 
be  compelled  to  pay  a  tax  in  the  year  in  which 
he  receives  his  distribution  and  then  will  be 
compelled  to  wait  five  years  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  he  paid  too  much  tax  in  the 
first  instance.  For  employees  whose  income 
is  drastically  reduced  following  the  payment, 
a  refund  probably  will  be  payable  following 
the  fifth  year.  In  the  meantime,  of  course, 
the  employee  Involved  will  have  lost  com- 
pletely the  use  of  the  excessive  tax  which  he 
paid  In  the  first  Instance.  In  the  Interim, 
this  money  might  be  put  to  good  use  in 
meeting  his  retirement  needs.  The  new  meth- 
od of  taxation  would  not  even  allow  him  in- 
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terest  on  the  excessive  tax  which  he  paid 
In  the  first  instance  and  which  he  must  seek 
by  a  refund  claim  five  years  later. 

Is  the  proposal  fair  to  all  employees? 
Looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  an  em- 
ployee whose  working  life  is  behind  him 
at  this  time,  the  proposal  seems  fair.  It  is 
to  apply  to  future  employer  contributions 
only.  However,  looked  at  Irom  the  stand- 
point of  the  younger  employee  who  is  Just 
joining  a  qualified  plan,  the  proposal  seems 
most  unfair.  The  taxes  which  will  be  payable 
by  him  with  respect  to  his  employer's  con- 
tributions may  be  substantially  greater  than 
those  payable  by  his  fellow  employee  who 
retires  in  the  near  future  even  though  they 
have  been  treated  exactly  the  same  iinder 
the  plan. 

B.  Win  the  Revised  Method  of  Taxation  Im- 
prove the  Tax  System? 

••  Quite  apart  from  any  questions  of  fairness, 
the  workability  of  our  self-assessment  system 
of  tax  collection  clearly  depends  upon  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  self-assessor  to  determine  his 

.tax.  In  this  respect,  the  revised  method  of 
taxation  will  result  in  Incredible  complica- 
tions in  determining  the  amount  of  tax  final- 
ly payable  with  respect  to  a  lump  sum  distri- 
bution. For  example,  assuming  that  an  em- 
ployee is  going  to  seek  to  pay  the  least 
amount  of  tax  in  the  year  in  which  he  re- 
ceives his  distribution : 

1.  For  the  year  of  distribution  he  would 
have  to  compute  his  tax  on  two  alterna- 
tive bases. 

(a)  First,  he  would  divide  his  lump  sum 
distribution  into  the  portion  which  will  now 
be  taxed  as  ordinary  income  (i.e.,  po8t-1969 
employer  contributions)  and  the  portion 
which  will  continue  to  be  taxed  as  a  long 
term  capital  gain.  With  respect  to  the  ordi- 
nary income  portion,  the  new  special  aver- 
aging provision  will  apply.  In  essence,  this 
new  special  averaging  provision  Is  the  same 
averaging  provision  which  was  added  to  the 
Code  with  respect  to  self-employed  individ- 
uals as  a  part  of  H.R.  10.  This  provision  was 
added  to  the  law  In  1962.  To  date  no  form 
for  calculating  taxes  payable  under  such  spe- 
cial averaging  has  been  published.  In  calcu- 
lating the  capital  gains  tax  payable  on  the 
portion  of  his  lump  sum  dlstriljution,  if  his 
capital  gain  exceeds  $20,000.00  and  If  he 
itemizes  his  deductions,  he  wlU  have  to  allo- 
cate his  deductions  between  his  "preference 
income"  and  his  other  income,  as  required 
bv  Section  302  of  the  Tax  Reform  Bill  of 
1969. 

(b)  Next,  after  calculating  his  taxes  as  in- 
dicated above,  he  also  will  have  to  calculate 
his  taxes  on  the  entire  amount  of  his  distri- 
bution using  the  general  income  averaging 
provisions  of  Sections  1301-1305  of  the  Code, 
as  amended  by  the  Reform  Bill.  Even  after 
simplifications  of  general  Income  averaging 
which  H.R.  13270  would  provide,  the  form  for 
calculating  taxes  under  general  income  tax 
averaging  alone  will,  consist  of  22  separate 
lines.* 

2.  If  he  paid  his  tax  in  the  year  of  dis- 
tribution on  the  basis  of  the  special  pro- 
visions which  will  now  apply  to  lump  sum 
distributions  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
general  Income  averaging,  then  after  five 
years  he  will  hare  to  recompute  what  the  tax 
would  hare  been  if  he  had  received  the 
ordinary  Income  portion  of  his  lump  sum 
distribution  ratably  over  the  year  of  distri- 
bution and  the  next  succeeding  four  taxable 
years.  This  alone  will  entail  recomputatlon 
of  the  tax  attributable  to  such  ordinary  in- 
come in  each  of  four  tax  returns.  Whatever 
complications  already  existed  in  preparing 
those  four  returns  will  be  compounded  by 
the  addition  of  20  T  of  his  special  ordinary 
Income  to  his  other  Income  in  each  of  those 
years.  If.  after  all  of  the  foregoing,  it  develops 
that  he  paid  too  much  Income  tax  with  re- 
spect to  his  special  ordinary  income  at  the 
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time   of   distribution,   he   will   then   be  en- 
titled to  file  a  claim  for  a  refund. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  "fairness",  is 
It  fair  to  require  an  average  employee  who 
receives  a  lump  sum  distribution  to  go 
through  what  has  been  described?  Doubtless 
he  will  have  to  employ  professional  help  to 
calculate  his  tax  liabilities  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  then  to  recalculate  them  In  the 
fifth  year  following  his  retirement  in  order 
to  determine  whether  or  not  he  is  entitled 
to  a  refund.  Moreover,  if  it  develops  that  he 
is  entitled  to  a  refund,  he  no  doubt  will  re- 
quire assistance  In  preparing  his  refund 
claim.  For  a  lower  paid  employee  whose  ul- 
timate tax  might  actually  be  reduced  below 
what  his  tax  would  be  under  existing  law. 
the  cost  of  calculating  his  t£ix  and  filing  a 
refund  claim.  If  applicable,  probably  would 
exceed  the  amount  of  any  savings  which  the 
net  method  might  produce  for  him.  Suppose 
that  events  prove  that  the  employee  is  en- 
titled to  a  refund  of  under  $100.00,  but  that 
the  costs  of  both  determining  the  amount 
of  that  refund  and  collecting  it  will  ex- 
ceed $100.00.  Will  he  bother  to  collect  It?  If 
he  does  not.  will  not  the  tax  collecting 
agency  have  been  unjustly  enriched  since,  in 
fact,  he  paid  more  taxes  than  he  should 
have  paid?  Is  this  fair? 

C.  Where  do  the  Burdens  Imposed  by  the 
Changed  Method  Fall? 

One  of  the  alleged  bases  of  the  proposed 
change  in  method  of  taxation  is  that,  since 
employer  contributions  vmder  qualified  profit 
sharing  plans  consist  simply  of  deferred  com- 
pensation, qualified  profit  sharing  plans  are 
a  means  whereby  highly  compensated  in- 
dividuals escape  ordinary  income  taxation  on 
substantial  amounts  of  their  income.  At  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  clear  objectives  of  H.R. 
13270  Is  to  ease  the  tax  burdens  on  middle 
and  lower  income  bracket  taxpayers.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  Report  indicates 
that  the  more  significant  benefits  under  the 
existing  method  of  taxation  accrue  to  tax- 
payers with  adjusted  gross  incomes  in  ex- 
cess of  $50,000.00,'  At  the  same  time,  of  the 
estimated  additional  revenue  of  $70  million 
per  year  which  would  be  produced  by  the 
proposed  change  in  method  of  taxation,  more 
than  one-half  will  come  from  taxpayers 
whose  adjusted  gross  Incomes  are  lees  than 
$50,000.00."  in  this  connection.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  many  lower  and  middle  income 
bracket  taxj^ayers  may  be  in  the  "over 
$50,000.00  class"  In  the  year  in  which  they 
receive  their  lump  sum  distributions  simply 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  lump  sum  dis- 
tribution Is  made  to  them. 

On  the  basis  of  the  latest  available  pub- 
lished information."  in  1962  54,484  individ- 
ual returns  were  filed  showing  net  long  term 
capital  gains  arising  from  lump  sum  dis-. 
trtbutions  under  qualified  plans  of  all  types. 
Of  that  number.  53,364  returns,  or  97.9 "?<:  of 
the  total,  Involved  returns  showing  adjusted 
gross  incomes  of  under  $50,000.00.  Moreover, 
42,932  of  those  returns,  or  81.3  Tt  of  the  total, 
involved  retixrns  showing  adjusted  gross  in- 
comes of  less  than  $25,000.00.  The  returns 
showing  adjusted  gross  incomes  of  less  than 
$50,000.00  Involved  81.3 '"r  of  the  total  dollar 
amount  of  gains  so  reported.  It  seems  clear 
that  although  the  objective  of  H.R.  13270  Is 
to  eliminate  alleged  favorable  tax  treatment 
for  persons  whose  adjusted  gross  incomes  ex- 
ceed $50,000.00,  the  major  portion  of  the  bur- 
den will  fall  upon  persons  whose  adjusted 
gross  Incomes  are  lower  than  that  figure. 

Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
adjusted  gross  Incomes  in  excess  of  $50,000.00, 
exclusive  of  any  long  term  capital  gains  re- 
sulting Irom  lump  sum  distributions .  no 
doubt  will  employ  (and  probably  currently 
employ)  professional  assistance  in  preparing 
their  Income  tax  returns.  However,  those 
whose  adjusted  gross  Incomes  are  In  the 
middle  and  lower  brackets  frequently  do  not 
employ  professional  assistance  in  preparing 
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their  Income  tax  returns.  To  the  extent  that 
any  complications  Introduced  by  tbe  revised 

method  of  taxation  require  the  employment 
of  professional  assistance,  added  burdens  will 
be  Imposed  upon  persons  against  whom  the 
revised  method  is  not  directed. 

D.  Is  the  Preeent  Method  of  Taxation  an 
Abuse? 

One  of  the  key  objectives  of  H.R.  13270  la 
the  elimination  of  tax  preferences  which 
enable  a  relatively  few  persons  with  high 
incomes  to  escape  tax  on  a  large  proportion 
of  their  incomes  Thus: 

■Prom  time  to  lime,  since  the  enactment 
of  the  present  income  tax,  over  50  years  ago, 
various  tax  incentives  or  preferences  have 
t>een  added  to  the  internal  revenue  laws. 
Increasingly,  in  recent  years  taxpayers  with 
substantial  incomes  have  found  ways  of 
gaining  tax  advantages  from  provisions 
placed  in  the  code  primarily  to  aid  some 
limited  segment  of  the  economy."  "■ 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  distribu- 
tions from  qualified  profit  sharing  plans  are 
not  one  of  the  alleged  preferences  which 
benefit  a  relatively  few  high  income  indi- 
viduals. Earlier  It  was  pointed  out  that  quali- 
fied profit  sharing  plans  cover  millions  of 
employees  These  plans  have  been  approved 
under  a  provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  which  forbids  discrimination  in  favor 
of  highly  compensated  individuals,  both  in 
the  matter  of  eligibility  and  the  sharing  of 
employer  contribution.  These  provisions  were 
added  to  the  Code  27  years  ago  to  insure  that 
any  tax  provisions  which  apply  to  such  plana 
would  not  be  limited  to  a  handful  of  indi- 
viduals. 

Moreover,  the  Code  currently  limits  em- 
ployer deductions  for  contributions  made 
under  qualified  profit  sharing  plans  to  an 
average  of  15'^^  of  participating  pay  of  em- 
ployees who  are  covered  on  a  nondiscrimi- 
natory basis.  Even  If  it  be  assumed  that  an 
employer's  contributions  on  behalf  of  a 
given  employee  amount  to  15^c  of  his 
pay  in  every  single  year  of  his  employment 
la  most  unlikely  possibility)  depending  upon 
the  employee's  terminal  pay  the  total  of  those 
contributions  would  amount  to  from  2V4  to 
4'/4  times  the  employee's  annual  terminal 
pay  after  30  years  of  participation.  Can  the 
accumulation  of  such  an  amount  as  a  "nest 
egg"  to  take  care  of  an  employee  and  his 
spouse  for  the  balance  of  their  lives  after 
retirement,  which  may  be  as  much  as  15-25 
years,  be  characterized  as  an  abuse?  In  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
average  employee  will  receive  employer  con- 
tributions of  15%  of  pay  in  each  and  every 
year  that  he  participates  in  a  profit  sharing 
plan.  For  example,  a  survey  by  the  Council 
indicates  that  in  1968  the  average  of  the 
percentages  of  contributions  related  to  par- 
ticipating compensation  was  8.6%  in  the 
case  of  the  companies  responding  to  the  sur- 
vey. The  results  break  down  as  follows: 
Size  of  company  by  number  of  employees  and 
employer  contribution  to  deferred  profit 
sharing  plan  as  a  percentage  of  partici- 
pants' pay 

Percent 

Under  100  employee'? , 10.6 

100  to  499  employees 8.8 

500  to  999  employees 7.5 

1.000  to  5,000  employees 8.8 

Over  5,000  employees 7.3 

Average  of  the  percentages 8.6 

That  survey  covered  445  plans  embracing 
1.423,640  employees.  The  Council  has  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  results  produced  are 
in  any  way  atypical.  Of  course,  if  employer 
contributions  on  behalf  of  an  employee  over 
his  entire  working  lifetime  average  less  than 
10%  of  his  participating  pay,  the  portion 
of  his  nest  egg  at  retirement  which  is  at- 
tributable to  employer  contributions  will 
be  even  smaller.  It  might  amount  to  less 
than  twice  his  terminal  pay.  Whatever  else 
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he  receives  In  addition  to  his  employer's 
contribution  will  result  from  his  having  had 
his  share  of  employer  contributions  and  his 
own  contributions  (If  he  made  any)   at  risk. 

In  view  of  the  requirement  that  the  bene- 
fits under  a  qualified  profit  sharing  plan 
must  be  nondiscriminatory  among  employ- 
ees and  In  view  of  the  limits  on  the  amounts 
which  may  be  placed  in  a  qualified  plan  for 
employees,  can  It  be  said  that  the  method  of 
taxation  of  lump  sum  distributions  made 
under  such  plans  gives  rise  to  an  abuse  or 
a  tax  preference  available  to  a  limited  seg- 
ment of  the  economy? 

;//.  The  revenue  effects  of  the  proposed 
change  of  method 

At  the  outset  it  is  estimated  that  the  re- 
vised method  of  taxation  will  produce  less 
than  $2 '2  million  of  additional  revenue  In 
the  year  1970.  In  1971,  it  Is  estimated  that 
$5  million  of  additional  revenue  would  be 
produced,  and  by  1979  it  is  estimated  that 
$50  million  of  additional  revenue  would  be 
produced.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  1971 
the  estimated  increased  revenue  arising  from 
this  single  change  will  comprise  only  about 
'1,1  of  If",,  of  the  total  revenue  recoupment 
contemplated  by  H.R.  13270  and  by  1979  will 

comprise  only  "10  of  I'T  of  the  total  revenue 
recoupment. 

Wlille  H.R.  13270  Is  intended  to  be  a  re- 
forrii"\5lIl.  practical  considerations  which  may 
outweigh  the  modest  revenue  recoupment 
envisioned  by  the  change  which  the  bill 
would  make  In  the  method  of  taxation  of 
lump  sum  distributions  cannot  be  ignored. 
The  increased  burdens  which  would  be  cast 
upon  the  tax  collecting  agency  must  be  bal- 
anced against  any  estimated  revenue  gains 
which  otherwise  might  result  from  the 
changed  method  of  taxation.  Further,  other 
reasonably  predictable  revenue  reducing  ef- 
fects of  the  proposed  change  must  also  be 
added  to  the  increased  administrative  costs. 
The  Council  believes  that  tlie  combination  of 
increased  administrative  costs  plus  any  col- 
lateral revenue  reducing  results  might  well 
eliminate  practn-ally  all  of  the  estimated 
revenue  gain  and,  in  fact,  might  lead  ulti- 
mately to  a  net  revenue  loss.  In  view  of  the 
great  care  otherwise  exercised  to  see  that 
the  revenue  cutting  portions  of  the  bill  would 
be  matched  by  revenue  increases  produced 
by  the  bill,  this  possibility  should  not  be 
ignored. 

A,  Increased  Costs  of  Administration  Must 
Be  Balanced  Against  the  Estimated  Rev- 
enue Gain 

The  complications  introduced  by  the  re- 
vised method  of  taxation  are  almost  certain 
to  Increase  the  costs  of  collection  of  taxes. 
The  Council  believes  that  the  complications 
Introduced  by  the  revised  method  of  taxa- 
tion inevitably  will  require  the  employment 
of  many  additional,  highly  skilled  personnel 
by  the  Treasury  Department  in  order  to  ad- 
minister the  revised  method  of  taxation. 
These  additloiial  personnel  will  be  needed 
to  review  returns  mitially  filed  under  the 
revised  method,  and  thereafter  to  review  all 
returns  involved  in  determining  whether  a 
refund  is  due.  The  Council  believes  that 
experience  would  demonstrate  that  all  of 
the  direct  costs  which  would  be  incurred  by 
the  federal  government  would  significantly 
offset  the  estimated  revenue  gains  envisioneci 
by  the  bill. 

B.  The  Indirect  Revenue  Losses,  When  Added 
to  the  Administrative  Costs,  Might  Well 
Eliminate  Any  Net  Revenue  Gain  and  Could 
Even  Produce  a  Net  Revenue  Loss 

In  addition  to  the  direct  costs  which  must 
be  balanced  against  the  estimated  revenue 
gain,  the  Council  t>elleves  that  there  are  at 
least  two  reasons  why  the  changed  method 
might  eliminate  most  of  the  estimated  reve- 
nue gains  and  might  even  produce  a  net 
revenue  loss. 
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First,  whatever  the  reason  for  the  change. 
It  would  tend  to  discourage  the  spread  of 
the  principle  of  profit  sharing  among  em- 
ployers. To  the  extent  that  it  does  so,  it  will 
constitute  a  reversal  of  long  standing  Con- 
gressional policy.  The  Council  believes  that 
the  federal  government  has  long  been  a  silent 
partner  In  profit  sharing.  Why?  Because  It 
has  been  shown  that  where  profit  sharing 
works  successfully,  everybody,  including  the 
federal  government,  benefits. 

A  study  covering  175  companies  in  a  broad 
spectrum  of  Industry  is  now  complete  and 
will  be  published  next  month.  The  study  has 
b«en  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  North- 
western University.  While  the  Council  has 
supported  the  study,  it  was  In  no  way  In  a 
position  to  control  the  results  of  the  study. 
The  purpose  of  the  study  has  been  to  com- 
pare the  performance  of  profit  sharing  com- 
panies with  the  pwrformance  of  companies 
which  do  not  have  profit  sharing  plans.  The 
iuidustry  groups  covered  were:  chemicals, 
drugs,  electronics,  machinery  &  metal  fabri- 
cators, oil-Integrated  domestic  companies, 
publishing,  retail  department  stores  and  mall 
order  houses,  retail  food  chains  and  tobacco 
( olgarettes ) .  Ten  metisvires  of  performance 
were  used  to  compare  the  profit  .sharers  and 
non-profit  sharers  in  each  Industry.  The  in- 
dices were:  operating  Income  margin,  net 
Income  margin,  return  on  operating  Invest- 
ments, return  on  investments,  return  on 
common  stock  equity,  earnings  per  employee, 
sales,  earnings  per  share,  dividends  per  share 
and  market  price  per  share.  The  study 
covers  the  years  1948  to  1966. 

Among  the  results  shown  by  this  study  was 
that  the  absolute  level  of  performance  by 
profit  sharing  companies  was  suf)erlor  In 
over  one-half  'of  the  cases  studied  and  In- 
ferior In  less  than  one  quarter  of  the  cases. 
Moreover,  the  trend  of  performance  of  the 
profit  sharing  companies  was  even  more  sig- 
nificant in  that  the  margin  of  superior  per- 
foimance  was  even  greater  than  when  meas- 
ured on  absolute  levels.  The  following  is  a 
qi^jtation  from  the  summary  and  conclusion 
of  that  study: 

•'There  are  innumerable  factors  that  bear 
on  the  operations  of  a  particular  business. 
They  all,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  affect 
its  revenues,  expenses,  or  asset  Investment 
and  hence  its  financial  performance.  Ob- 
viously it  would  be  Improper  to  conclude 
that  the  adoption  of  a  profit-sharing  plan 
leads  directly  to  superior  financial  results. 
Nevertheless,  the  strong  showing  made  by 
profit-sharing  companies  in  this  study  would 
inellcate  that  It  is  an  Important  factor  In  the 
final  result." 

This  study  confirmed  the  results  of  more 
limited  studies  confined  solely  to  the  retail 
department  store  Industry  and  retail  food 
Industry  conducted  under  the  a.uspices  of 
the  Profit  Sharing  Research  Foundation, 
Evanston.  Illinois,  which  covered  the  years 
1952   to    1959   and   was   published   in    1960. 

Profit  sharing  works!  Beceause  It  works, 
employees,  shareholders  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment all  benefit.  To  the  extent  that  profit 
sharing  companies  are  more  profitable,  em- 
ployee security  is  enhanced.  To  the  extent 
that  profit  sharing  companies  are  more 
profitable.  Investors  In  those  companies 
benefit  through  Increased  values  in  their 
Investments.  To  the  extent  that  profit  shar- 
ing companies  are  more  profitable,  the  fed- 
eral government  benefits  through  the  In- 
creased taxes  which  result  from  those  in- 
creased profits. 

Finally,  as  pointed  out  earlier  in  its  state- 
ment, the  Council  believes  that  employees' 
Interests  In  profit  sharing  plans  are  truly 
risk  capital.  That  capital  provides  Jobs.  Peo- 
ple who  have  Jobs  pay  taxes. 

While  it  would  be  dlflflcult,  If  not  Impossi- 
ble, to  measure,  the  Council  believes  that 
whatever  Congress  does  which  has  a  dampen- 
ing effect  on  profit  sharing  also  will  have  an 
Indirect  dampening  effect  on  revenues.  If 
the  Incentives  of  profit  sharing  are  re- 
moved, companies  which  share  profits  prob- 
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ably  will  perform  less  efBclently.  Profits 
and  dividends,  and  hence  Income  taxes. 
would  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  reduced 
performance.  To  the  extent  that  the  in- 
vested capital  furnished  by  profit  sharing 
is  reduced,  fewer  Jobs  would  be  provided 
Fewer  jobs  mean  fewer  taxpayers  and  lower 
revenue  collections  Since  there  are  some 
80,000  profit  sharing  plans  in  existence  to- 
day, it  is  not  unreasonable  to  speculate  that 
any  dampening  effects  produced  by  the 
change  In  method  of  taxation  could  result 
Indirectly,  In  a  reduction  of  revenues  which. 
alone,  exceeds  the  estimated  revenue  gains 
envisioned  by  H.R   13270. 

Second,  estimated  revenue  gains  of  neces- 
sity must  be  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  employees  will  continue  to  receive  lump 
sum  distributions.  However,  if  the  taxes  pay- 
able with  respect  to  lump  sum  distributions 
become  unduly  burdensome,  it  Is  likely  that 
this  form  of  distribution  will  lose  its  appeal 
For  many  employees,  spreading  of  distribu- 
tions over  their  lifetimes  could  result  In 
either  no  Income  taxes  being  payable  with 
respect  to  their  benefits  or  lesser  taxes  being 
payable  than  would  have  been  payable  under 
the  revised  method  of  t.Txing  lump  sum  dis- 
tributions. Revenues  derived  from  distribu- 
tion of  benefits  to  such  Individuals  would  be 
reduced  below  those  which  are  derived  under 
the  existing  method  of  taxation  where  lump, 
sum  distributions  actually  are  made.  VVe.iIthy 
individuals  having  outside  means  will  be  in 
a  batter  position  to  "let  it  ride"  at  retirement 
rather  than  to  receive  lump  sum  distribu- 
tions than  will  average  employees.  Thus,  the 
effect  of  the  revised  method  of  taxation  may 
well  be  not  to  produce  revenue,  but  simply  to 
compel  employees  to  change  the  method  of 
receipt  of  their  benefits.  Yet  there  will  be 
many  whose  major  assets  consist  of  their 
profit  sharing  interest.  These  employees,  for 
other  compelling  reasons,  will  continue  to 
want  to  receive  their  benefits  In  a  lump  sum 
distribution.  It  is  on  such  employees  that  the 
burden  will  fall  Others  who  are  more  for- 
tunate will  seek  distribution  in  a  form  which 
will  reduce  the  taxes  payable  by  them  below 
what  might  have  been  paid  by  them  under 
the  .revised  method  of  taxation. 
IV.  Conclusion 

The  Council  commends  the  drafters  of  H.R. 
13270  for  what  is  clearly  an  effort  to  change 
the  method  of  taxation  of  lump  sum  dis- 
tributions with  a  minimum  of  dislocating 
and  unsettling  effects  upon  millions  of  em- 
ployees. The  prospective  feature  of  H.R.  13270 
bears  witness  to  this.  Moreover,  In  continu- 
ing to  treat  part  of  any  lump  sum  distribu- 
tion as  a  long  term  capital  gain.  H.R.  13270 
recognizes,  in  part,  what  the  Council  sin- 
cerely contends  and  has  long  contended — 
that  at  least  a  part  of  an  employee's  Interest 
in  a  profit  sharing  plan  is  risk  capital  and 
should  be  treated  as  such.  While  H.R.  13270 
would  change  part  of  a  lump  sum  distribu- 
tion from  a  capital  gain  to  ordinary  income. 
It  also  recognizes,  through  a  special  averag- 
ing method,  that  lump  sum  distributions 
which  represent  employer  contributions  also 
constitute  "bunched  Income  ".  The  bunched 
Income  concept,  of  course,  is  what  underlies 
the  entire  concept  of  treatment  of  certain 
types  of  Income  as  capital  gains  rather  than 
ordinary  income.  However,  the  special  aver- 
aging provision  contained  In  H.R.  13270 
which  Is  designed  to  recognize  the  bunched 
Income  problem  Introduces  extreme  compli- 
cations of  administration  as  contrasted  with 
the  present,  relatively  simple  method  of  tax- 
ation of  bunched  Income  received  In  the  form 
of  a  lump  sum  distribution.  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  Council  believes  that  the  present 
nethod  of  taxation  of  such  distributions 
should  be  retained. 

It  remains  the  duty  of  Congress,  however, 
to  make  a  final  decision.  Should  that  decision 
be  to  change  the  present  method  of  taxation 
of  lump  sum  distributions  to  some  other 
averaging  method,  then  for  the  reasons 
which  have  been  given  above,  the  Council 
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offers  the  following  principles  which  it  be- 
lieves should  be  kept  uppermost  In  mind  In 
formulating  any  alternative  method  of  taxa- 
tion: 

1.  Any  change  should  recognize  as  does 
H.R.  13270.  that  part  of  an  employees  Inter- 
est In  a  profit  sharing  plan  is  clearly  risk 
capital  and  should  be  taxed  as  such. 

2.  Any  averaging  method  which  Is  to  apply 
to  the  balance  of  a  lump  sum  distribution 
which  is  not  treated  as  a  long  term  capital 
gain  should  not  be  based  upon  the  recipi- 
ent's Income  and  marginal  rate.=  In  a  single 
taxable  year. 

3.  Any  averaging  method  which  applies  to 
part  of  a  lump  sum  distribution  should  con- 
template payment  of  the  taxes  due  on  the 
distributions  once  and  for  all  at  retirement 
The  possibility  of  refunds  following  calcula- 
tion and  payment  of  taxes  should  be  avoided. 

4.  Anv  averaging  method  should  be  simple. 
It  should  not  entail  complications  such  as 
those  which  H.R.  13270  would  entail. 

Since  the  present  method  of  taxing  lump 
sum  distributions  meets  all  of  the  foregoing 
tests.  It  should  not  be  lightly  discarded. 

FOOTNOTES 
■  Declaration  of  principles; 
"Section  1.  The  Council  believes  It  to  be 
hlghlv  Important  to  develop  an  economy  in 
whlcli  there  is  freedom  of  opportunity  for 
each  to  achieve  his  maximum  personal  de- 
velopment. The  Council  holds  that  profit 
sharing  offers  a  most  significant  means  of 
bringing  into  being  such  an  economy. 

"Section  2.  The  Council  considers  well- 
planned  profit  sharing  to  be  an  effective 
means  of  developing  group  cooperation  and 
eflflclencv. 

"Section  3.  The  Council  holds  that  wide- 
spread profit  sharing  will  tend  to  stabilize 
the  economy. 

"Section  4.  The  Council  holds  that  the  true 
spirit  of  partnership  which  sound  profit  shar- 
ing engenders  Is  of  paramount  importance. 

"Section  5.  The  Council  is  dedicated  to  the 
purpose  of  extending  soundly  conceived  and 
administered  profit  sharing  in  every  practical 
way.  At  the  same  time  It  does  not  offer  profit 
sharing  as  a  panacea,  nor  does  It  minimize  the 
Importance  of  other  means  of  fostering  Its 
broad  objectives." 

Article  III,  Constitution  and  By  Laws  of  the 
Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries. 

-  Source:  Prpllmlnary  Report.  Si.itislics  In- 
come— 1967.  Individual  Income  Tax  Returns, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  Publication 
No.  198.  1-69. 

'  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  House  of  Representatives,  to  Accom- 
panvH.R.  13270,  p.  9. 

'  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  p.  85. 

'  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Report,  p.  154. 

"See  Table  5.  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Report,  p.  15. 

'Source:  "Statistics  of  Income.  1962.  Sup- 
plemental Report,  Sales  of  Capital  Assets  Re- 
ported on  Individual  Income  Tax  Returns," 
table  8. 

-  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Report, 
p.  1. 
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RESOLVING  WORLD  PROBLEMS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  30.  1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
cent World  Peace  Through  Law  Confer- 
ence In  Bangkok,  Thailand,  in  which 
1,200  lawyers  from  over  100  countries 
participated,  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted  at  the  final  plenary  ses- 
sion, and  I  would  like  to  call  them  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 


While  all  are  addressed  to  resolving 
world  proljlems.  Resolution  13  concern- 
ing aircraft  hijacking  is  particularly 
timely. 

Bangkok  CoNtxRENCE  on  World  Peace 
THROtJGH  Law,  Seitember  7  to  12,  1969 
(Resolutions   adopted   at   final    plenary  ses- 
sion Sepv   11,   1969) 
resolution    1 
Appreciation  to  Thailand 
Whereas,  the  great  contributions  to  peace 
provided  by  this  World  Conference  on  World 
Peace  Through  Law  and  World  Assembly  of 
Judges  have  been  made  possible  by  the  gen- 
erosity, hospitality,  support,  and  cooperation 
of  those  who  were  Its  hosts. 

Resolved,  that  the  Conference  and  Assem- 
bly extend  their  profound  gratitude  to  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Thailand,  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  of  Thailand,  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Crown  Prince,  and  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, the  Judiciary,  the  Bar,  and  the  law- 
students  of  Thailand,  and  the  Thai  people  for 
their  great  contribvulon  to  World  Peace; 

Further  resolved,  that  special  thanks  are 
hereby  extended  to  Judge  Sansern,  who 
served  as  Chairman  In  coordinating  all  ar- 
rangements for  this  Conference. 

resolution  2 
Individual  petitions  hy  individuals  to  United 
Natwns  on  human  rights 
Whereas,  the  World  Peace  Through  Law 
Center,  at  its  various  conferences  and  in  its 
work  program,  has  repeatedly  emphasized  the 
interrelationship  between  effective  protec- 
tion of  human  rights  and  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Resolved  ( 1 )  that  the  Bangkok  Conference 
reaffirm  the  recommendation  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  urging  all  States  to  ratify  the 
optional  protocol  to  the  Covenant  on  Civil 
and  Political  Rights  granting  to  individuals 
the  right  to  petition  ihe  Human  Rights  Com- 
mittee, established  by  the  Covenant,  and  that 
in  the  meantime  Individuals  be  given  access 
TO  a  United  Nations  Commission  or  Commis- 
sioner for  Human  Rights:  and 

I  2)  that  lawyers  throughout  the  world  are 
urged  to  see  ratification  by  their  govern- 
ments of  the  aforementioned  optional  proto- 
col, if  they  have  not  done  so  already,  and,  in 
any  event,  to  seek  more  effective  means  for 
the  United  Nations  to  deal  with  the  com- 
plaints of  private  individuals  which  evidence 
a  consistent  pattern  of  violations  of  human 
rights. 

RESOLUTION    3 

strengthening  United  Nations  Charter 

Whereas,  the  stated  purpose  of  the  World 
Peace  Through  Law  Center  has  been  to  work 
together  to  build  law  rules  and  legal  insti- 
tutions lor  World  Peace  Through  Law; 

Whereas,  time  Is  of  the  essence  due  to  the 
spread  of  arms  and  tensions  in  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  Nations  Is  the  most 
realistic  center  for  effective  law  rules  and 
Institutions, 

Resolved,  that  the  Center  establish  forth- 
with a  special  study  committee  on  possible 
revision  and  strengthening  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

RESOLUTION    4 

Vienna  Conrention  on  the  Law  of  Treaties 
Whereas,  the  Interest;?  of  world  peace  de- 
mand a  good-Ialth  effort  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  universal  rules  and  procedures  for 
cooperation  among  nations  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  "conditions  under  which  Justice 
and  respect  for  the  obligations  arising  from 
treaties  can  be  maintained". 

Resolved,  that  the  World  Peace  Through 
Law  Center  urges  the  governments  of  the 
world  to  sign  and  ratify  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion on  the  Law  of  Treaties  adopted  and 
opened  for  signature  on  23  May  1969  by  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Law  of 
Treaties.     ' 
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RESOLUTION    5 

Hague  Coni^ention  on  Taking  of 
Evidence  Abroad 

Whereas,  In  view  of  the  Immense  increase 
in  International  litigation.  It  is  increasingly 
Important  to  facilitate  the  taking  of  evidence 
abroad  and  to  accommodate  the  different 
methods  of  doing  so  that  are  now  used  by  the 
courts  In  various  countries  under  various  sys- 
tems of  law.  I 

Resolved,  that  each  State:  ' 

( 1 )  sign  and  ratify,  as  soon  as  possible,  or 
accede  to,  the  Hague  Convention  on  the  Tak- 
ing of  Evidence  Abroad  In  Civil  and  Commer- 
cial Matters,  which  was  adopted  in  1968  by 
the  Hague  Conference  on  Private  Interna- 
tional Law; 

(2)  refrain.  If  pwsslble.  In  doing  so.  from 
making  use  of  the  reservation  permitted  by 
Article  33  of  the  Convention;  and 

i3>  permit,  as  far  as  It  is  not.  or  wishes  not 
to  become,  a  Party  to  the  said  Convention, 
tfife  taking  of  evidence  on  Its  territory  in  civil 
or  commercial  matters  by  diplomatic  officers, 
consular  agents  or  commissioners  under  con- 
ditions similar  to  those  existing  under  the 
Convention 

RESOLUTION    6 

Independence  of  the  judiciary  and  of 
the  legal  profession 

Resolved,  that  this  Conference  call  upon 
the  States  of  the  world  to  recognize  that  a 
free  and  Independent  Judiciary  and  legal 
profession  are  essential  to  develop  the  rule 
of  law  and  guarantee  the  rights  of  man. 

RESOLUTION     7 

To  encourage  the  adoption  of  treaties  and 
compacts 

Whereas,  the  adoption  of  and  adherence 
to  multilateral  treaties  and  compacts  Is  the 
most  effective  method  whereby  the  rule  of 
law  can  be  developed. 

Resolved,  that  the  President  appoint  a 
Center  Committee  of  qualified  experts  to : 

( 1 1  review  and  publicize  the  commitments 
of  nations  to  multilateral  treaties  and  com- 
pacts which  presently  exist; 

(2)  encourage  States  to  adopt  such  multi- 
lateral treaties  and  compacts  as  ■will  further 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  mankind;   and 

(3i  report  on  an  annual  basis  to  the  Cen- 
ter Secretariat  on  the  progress  of  Its  work. 

RESOLtrriON     8 

Genocide  convention 

Resolved,  that  all  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, residing  in  St.^tes  in  which  such  ac- 
tion has  not  yet  been  taken,  are  urged  to 
take  all  possible  steps  to  achieve  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention  by  their 
governments. 

RESOLUTION     9 

Law  research 

Whereas,  the  development  of  rules  of  law 
internationally  is  in  a  critical  phase.  In  which 
the  quality  of  scholarship  and  craftmanshlp 
can  have  decisive  influence  on  the  entire 
future  development  of  the  International  legal 
system. 

Flesolved.  that  lawyers  throughout  the 
world  are  urged  to  recognize  the  Importance 
of  careful  research  in  their  own  fields  and 
ihe  importance  of  closer  cooperation  with 
other  disciplines  so  as  to  understand,  and 
cope  better  with,  the  Increasing  complexities 
of  society; 

Further  resolved,  that  a  greater  and  more 
appropriate  proportion  of  resources  be  al- 
located to  legal  training  and  research;  and 

Further  resolved,  that  all  members  of  the 
Center  seek  to  persuade  more  law  schools  to 
Include  the  study  of  international  la*  as  a 
required  subject  In  the  curriculum. 

RESOLUTION     1 0 

Accurate  communications  arnong  nations 
Whereas,  interchange  of  accurate  Informa- 
tion  is   essential    to   peaceful    development 
and  Improvement  of  the  world  community. 
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and  to  mutual  understanding  among  the  na- 
tions. 

Resolved,  that  the  Bangkok  Conference  ad- 
vocates as  unrestricted  communication  of 
Information  as  possible  among  States  and, 
at  the  same  time,  condemns  the  use,  by  any 
State,  of  Inciting  and  aggressive  propaganda 
against  another  State  or  Its  people;  and 

Further  resolved,  that  the  Center  Com- 
mittee on  International  Communications 
consider  the  desirability  of  a  Convention  on 
Transnational  Communications  to  imple- 
ment the  above. 

RESOLUTION    1  1 

Religions 

Whereas,  it  Is  desirable  that  religion  be 
harnessed  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

Resolved,  that  the  Center's  President  seek 
the  creation  of  a  committee  of  prominent 
leaders  of  various  religions  to  analyze  and 
suggest  ways  In  which  religious  thought  and 
Institutions  may  be  marshaled  to  supf)ort 
World  Peace  Through  Law. 

RESOLirnON     12 

Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty 

Whereas,  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  offers  a  special  hope  for  the  control  of 
nuclear  weapons  by  legal  means  and  imposes 
special .  xespKjnslblUtles  on  those  States 
equipp^^lth  nuclear  weapons. 

Resolved,  that  each  meonber  of  the  Center 
Is  urged  to  exercise  influence  to  call  upon  his 
government  to  ratify  and  sign  the  Nuclear 
Non-Proliferatlon  Treaty  at  the  soonest  pos- 
sible date.  If  that  government  has  not  yet 
done  no:  and 

Further  resolved,  that  Center  members  do 
all  in  their  power  to  encourage  their  respec- 
tive countries  to  work  toward  effective  arma- 
ment control 

RESOLUTION    13 
Aircraft  hijacking 

Whereas,  hijacking  of  aircraft  is  causing 
grave  and  Immediate  concern  to  the  world, 
both  national  and  international  law  are  nec- 
essarily Involved  In  its  control,  and  the  legal 
measures  taken  so  far  have  proven  largely 
ineffective. 

Resolved,  that  this  Bangkok  Conference: 

(1)  calls  upon  all  governments  and  inter- 
national authorities  concerned  with  civil  avi- 
ation forthwith  to  take  the  necessary  meas- 
ures and  enact  the  necessary  laws  to  insure 
that  persons  on  aircraft  anii  the  aircraft 
itself  are  protected  from  the  presence  of  fire- 
arms, weapons,  explosives  and  other  objects 
capable  of  Injuring  such  persons  or  property. 
or  threatening  the  lawful  operation  of  civil 
aircraft;  and 

(2 1  urges  all  States  to  decline  to  give  any 
aid  or  comfort  to  persons  Involved  in  such 
hijacking;  tj  automatically  and  instantane- 
ously release  and  return  all  equipment,  per- 
sonnel, and  passengers:  and  to  apprejiend 
and  punish  the  persons  involved  In  the  of- 
fense; provided  that  all  persons  accused  of 
hijacking  should  have  a  prompt  Judicial 
hearing,  with  due  process  of  law.  regarding 
their  return  to  a  country  which  requests 
their  extradition;  and 

Further  resolved,  that  the  Center  imme- 
diately mobilize  Its  legal  resources  to  draft, 
for  consideration  by  governments  and  appro- 
priate international  aviation  authoriUes, 
those  conventions  and  rules  cf  law  necessary 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  and  that  the 
President  forthwith  appoint  a  Center  com- 
mittee of  legal  aviation  experts  for  this  pxir- 
pose. 

RESOLUTION     14 

International  regulation  of  weather  control 
Whereas,  weather  control  can  be  either  a 
threat  to  international  peace,  or  a  means  of 
bettering  mankind's  condition. 

Resolved,  that  the  Bangkok  Conference  In- 
structs the  President  of  the  Center  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  experts  to  draft  a  treaty  on 
transnational  weather  control  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  interuatlonal  machln- 
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ery  for  the  regulation  of  all  weathet  control 
activities  having  possible  international  con- 
sequences In  order  to  insur?  their  use  for 
peaceful  purposes  only,  and  for  the  better- 
ment of  mankind  as  a  whole;  and 

Further  resolved,  that  the  United  Nations 
is  urged  to  take  appropriate  action  to  Imple- 
ment the  foregoing  objectives. 

(RESOLUTION    IS 
Wj:)rld  Law  Code 

Whereas,  the  Center  has  long  recognized 
the  need  for  and  utility  of  a  World  Law  Code 
bo  Identify  treaties  and  conventions  of  gen- 
eral application  together  with  other  sources 
of  international  rules  of  law. 

Resolved,  that  the  World  Charter  of  the 
Rule  of  Law  be  Implemented  by : 

( 1 )  appointment  of  an  editor  for  the  Code, 
and 

f2)  isolation  and  assignment  of  topics 
within  the  Code  to  eminent  legal  scholars, 
and  the  creation  of  an  appropriate  commis- 
sion to  review  such  Code  for  corrections, 
additions  or  deletions  as  may  be  deemed 
neceseary.  such  commission  to  report  to  the 
Center  as  soon  as  practicable. 

(RESOLtJTlON     16 
Computers 

Whereas,  presentations  to  the  Bangkok 
Conference  have  demonstrated  that  the  ap- 
plication of  computers  to  law  is  developing 
internationally  at  an  accelerated  pace,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  coordinate  such  world-wide 
activities. 

Resolved,  that  the  Center  pursue  vigorous- 
ly the  storing  of  statutes  for  retrieval  on  a 
paying  basis,  and  that  this  Conference  calls 
upon  lawyers  and  legal  scholars: 

( 1 )  Insofar  as  Is  practicable,  to  create  an 
International-  system  based  on  existing  or- 
ganizations, the  Center  review  entitled  "Law 
and  Computer  Technology."  and  the  Center 
Section  on  Computers  and  the  Law.  to  im- 
prove the  reciprocal  exchange  of  information 
between  lawyers  and  scholars; 

(2)  to  develop  and  promote  the  activities 
of  the  International  Institute  for  the  Com- 
puterization of  Law;  and 

(3)  to  make  available  courses  In  the  law 
schools  on  cybernetics  and  on  the  use  of 
computers. 

RESOLUTION    1 7 

Resources  of  the  ocean  bed 

Whereas,  Resolution  No.  15  adopted  at  the 
Geneva  Conference  in  1967  was  widely  cir- 
culated and  distributed  to  every  delegation 
in  the  United  Nations,  was  given  world-wide 
publicity,  and  had  an  imjxirtant  Influence  on 
the  introduction  of  the  concept  of  interna- 
tional Jurisdiction  over  the  resources  of  the 
ocean  bed  beyond  national  Jurisdiction  be- 
fore the  United  Nations; 

Whereas,  the  United  Nations  Committee  of 
the  World  Peace  Through  Law  Center  sub- 
sequently prepared  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
Treaty  Governing  the  Exploration  and  Use 
of  the  Ocean  Bed  which  was  circulated  by 
the  World  Peace  Through  Law  Center  as  No. 
10  in  Its  Pamphlet  Series  and  received  world- 
wide attention;  and 

Whea-eas.  the  complex  problems  involved  in 
the  negotiations  of  a  multilateral  treaty  on 
this  Important  subject  are  now  under  of- 
ficial consideration  by  various  States. 

Resolved,  that  the  World  Peace  Through 
Law  Center  commends  its  United  Nations 
Committee  for  its  constructive  contributions 
in  this  field  and  urges  that  any  such  treaty 
embody  the  following  minimum  principles: 

(A)  that  there  is  an  area  beyond  present 
national  Jurisdiction  in  the  ocean  bed  which 
Is  not  subject  to  national  appropriations; 

(B)  that  the  limlB  of  present  national 
Jurisdiction  should  be  more  precisely 
defined; 

(C)  that  the  resources  of  the  ocean  bed 
beyond  national  Jurisdiction  are  the  com- 
mon heritage  of  all  mankind,  and  that  a  sult- 
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aoie  poraon  oi  any  income  derived  therefrom 
should  be  used  for  the  betterment  of  the 
poorer  countries  of  the  world; 

(D)  that  the  ocean  bed  beyond  national 
Jurisdiction  not  be  utUlzed  for  military  tests 
or  the  implantation  of  weapwns  of  mass 
destruction;  and 

(E)  that  strict  safeguards  to  prevent  pol- 
lution, or  destruction  of  the  ecology  of  the 
sea.  should  be  adopted. 

RESOLUTION      1 8 

Pollution 

Whereas,  Increasing  pollution  of  space,  air. 
water  and  land  is  a  threat  to  the  health, 
welfare  and  commerce  of  mankind. 

Resolved,  that  the  President  appoint  a 
Center  Committee  of  qualified  members  to 
acquaint  Itself: 

( 1 )  With  the  nature  and  causes  of  serious 
pollution  affecting  more  than  one  country, 
and 

(2)  with  proposals  made,  laws  enacted,  or 
treaties  proposed  for  legal  protection  against 
such  pollution; 

and  to  recommend  to  the  Center.  If  deemed 
appropriate,  international  steps  that  might 
be  taken  by  the  Center  and  others  to  control 
pollution. 

RESOLUTION      1 9 

International  mediation  and  conciliation 
service  and  compulsory  arbitration  of  in- 
ternational disputes 

Whereas,  the  need  for  utilizing  all  prom- 
ising procedures  for  peacefully  settling  dis- 
putes between  nations  is  all  too  evident. 

Resolved,  that  the  Bangkok  Conference 
urges  the  establishment  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations  of  a  permanent 
available  service  of  competently  trained 
mediators  and  conciliators  to  facilitate  peace- 
ful settlements  between  nations  in  conflict; 
and 

Further  resolved,  that  the  United  Nations 
Charter  be  amended  to  provide  a  method  for 
the  compulsory  arbitration  of  International 
disputes. 

RESOLUTION     20 

International  Criminal  Court 
Whereas,  the  International  Criminal  Law 
Committee  of  the  World  Peace  Through  Law 
Center,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor 
Julius  Stone  of  Australia,  is  engaged  in  prep- 
aration of  a  work  entitled  Toward  a  Feasible 
International  Criminal  Court  which  will  in- 
clude contributions  by  ten  outstanding  Jur- 
ists and  lawyers  from  six  countries. 

Resolved,  that  the  Bangkok  Conference 
commends  Professor  Stone  and  his  associates 
In  the  project,  including  particularly  Pro- 
fessor Robert  Woetzel.  for  their  diligence  in 
pursuing  this  endeavor,  and  requests  the 
Center  to  give  them  every  aid  In  the  com- 
pletion of  this  project. 

RESOLUTION     21 

Desirability  of  worldwide  participation  in 
icork   of   center 

Whereas,  the  effectiveness  of  the  World 
Peace  Through  Law  Center  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  interest,  support  and  activity  of 
individual  men  of  the  law  from  all  nations, 
regardless  of  political  creeds  .or  systems. 

Resolved,  that  this  Bangkok  Conference  re- 
iterates the  Center's  desire  to  secure  the  sup- 
port and  participation  in  its  work  of  Indi- 
vidual men  of  the  law  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

RESOLUTION     22 

Peoples'  funds  to  support  the  United  Nations 
Whereas,  there  has  been  established  In  the 
United  States  of  America  a  "United  States 
Peoples'  Fund  for  the  United  Nations"  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  private  individuals, 
corporations,  foundations  and  charitable  and 
religious  Institutions  to  contribute  to  the 
humanitarian  activities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  said  Fund  has  been  granted  tax 
exemption;  and 

Whereas,    during    United    Nations    Week. 
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1969.  it  is  planned  to  establish  a  World 
Council  with  the  objective  of  fostering  other 
similar  funds  in  other  nations. 

Resolved,  that  the  Bangkok  Conference  en- 
dorses in  principle,  and  urges  thoee  in  at- 
tendance to  press  for.  the  establishment  of 
such  Peoples'  Funds  In  as  many  nations  as 
possible  throughout  the  world. 

RESOLUTION     23 

Intellectual  and  industrial  property 

Resolved,  (1)  the  World  Peace  Through 
Law  Center  recommends  that  the  various 
States  have  the  closest  cooperation  as  con- 
cerns the  procedure  and  law  for  the  granting 
of  patents,  and  it  endorses  the  Patent  Coop- 
eration Treaty  as  drsrfted  by  the  United  Inter- 
national Bureau  for  the  Protection  of  Indus- 
trial Property  iBIRPI); 

i2)  the  Center  recognizes  that  inventive- 
ness and  Industrial  development  can  be  best 
encouraged  through  adequate  protection  for 
inventions  and  that  the  grant  of  patents  has 
been  the  most  effective  means  of  encouraging 
inventive  activity  and  the  necessary  invest- 
ment for  research  and  for  industrial  devel- 
opment of  inventions;  and  the  Center  there- 
lore  recommends  that  every  country  should 
adopt  a  well-balanced  patent  system  with 
such  modifications  as  are  necessary  to  be  in 
keeping  with  national  requirements  and  the 
stage  of  development  achieved  and  as  are  nec- 
essary to  avoid  abuses  of  patent  rights; 

(3)  the  Center  recognizes  that  patents  and 
licenses  pursuant  thereto  are  a  form  of  prop- 
erty which  should  not  be  expropriated  by  any 
nation  without  fair  and  adequate  compensa- 
tion; 

i4)  the  Center  recommends  that  the  devel- 
oped countries,  either  individually  or  collec- 
tively, in  giving  financial  aid  to  developing 
countries,  provide  funds: 

(a)  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  technology 
whether  by  advances  to  the  governments  or 
by  Investments  in  or  advances  to  companies 
In  such  countries;  and 

(b)  to  meet  the  royalty  expenses  on  pat- 
ents; and 

(5)  the  Center  recommends  that  interna- 
tional institutions  be  set  up  capable  of  giving 
information  on  technology  available  for 
transfer  to  developing  countries  or  desired  by 
such  countries  and  which  can  facilitate  con- 
tacts between  governments  or  enterprises  for 
transfer  of  technology. 

RESOLUTION     24 

The  development  of  nations 

Whereas,  development  is  the  most  impor- 
tant challenge  to  the  contemporary  world  and 
developed  nations  are,  alone,  capable  of  as- 
sisting the  developing  nations. 

Resolved,  that  the  Bangkok  Conference 
urges  governments  Eind  International  orga- 
nizations to  study  the  feasibility  of  the  fol- 
lowing measures  where  they  are  not  already 
in  effect : 

(1)  the  creation  of  regional  common  mar- 
kets to  assure  coordinated  programs  for  agri- 
culture Eind  Industry,  such  common  markets 
to  constitute  supra-national  organizations 
and  International  forums; 

(2)  the  encouragement  of  Institutions  and 
industry  by  governments  of  developing  coun- 
tries so  as  to  develop  foreign  investment  In 
private  and  public  national  resources; 

(3)  so  as  to  allow  nonindustrlal  nations  to 
produce  what  they  now  Import,  the  en- 
couragement of: 

lai  education  in  administration  and 
planning; 

(b)  technical  Information  centers  to  facili- 
tate the  development  of  small  and  medium 
Industrial  enterprises; 

(4)  so  as  to  relieve  the  administration  of 
developing  nations,  the  encouragement  of 
centers  for  legal  and  administrative  informa- 
tion retrieval  by  computer,  in  accordance 
with  the  Center  proposals: 

(5)  the  encourfigement  of  education  In 
economics  for  young  law  students  and  promo- 
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tlon  of  their  participation  in  International 
organizations;  and 

(6)  the  development  of  international  labor 
law;   and 

Further  resolved,  that  the  Bangkok  Con- 
ference urges  the  President  of  the  Center  to 
create  a  permanent  Committee  to  study,  with 
representatives  of  all  countries,  the  legal  and 
economic  problems  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  developing  countries,  in  order  to 
facilitate  a  faster  realization  of  the  programs 
dedicated  to  World  Peace. 

RESOLUTION      2  5 

Court  of  Human  Rights 
Whereas,  the  protection  and  enforcement 
of    fundamental    hiiman    rights    requires    a 
permanent    forum     where    Justice    may     be 
accomplished  for  human  rights. 

Resolved,  that  a  Universal  Court  of  Human 
Rights  should  be  established  where  viola- 
tions of  fundamental  human  rights  may 
receive  resounding  condemnation  and  in- 
dividual rights  which  have  been  infringed 
may  be  enforced,  and  that  In  establishing 
such  Court  the  Court  of  Human  Rights 
established  by  the  Council  of  Europe  should 
be  studied  and.  to  the  extent  deemed  de- 
sirable, used  as  a  precedent. 

RESOLUTION      26 

Legal  edu^^tion 

Whereas,  the  province  of  the  law  and  the 
meaning  and  Elgniflcance  of  the  Rule  of  Law 
are  little  understood  throughout  the  world; 

Whereas.  In  many  parts  of  the  world  there 
are  not  sufficient  trained  lawyers  or  Judges; 

Whereas,  it  is  desirable  for  there  to  be 
closer  International  cooperation  In  legal  edu- 
cation: and 

Whereas,  the  Bangkok  Conference  recog- 
nizes and  affirms  that  without  an  independ- 
ent and  efficient  Judiciary,  a  fearless,  up- 
right and  well-trained  legal  profession,  and 
adequately  equipped  law  schools  staffed  with 
properly  remunerated  teachers,  there  can  be 
no  sound  foundation  for  the  f>eaceful  and 
orderly  development  of  the  political,  social, 
and  economic  life  of  a  country. 

Resolved,    that  the  Bangkok  Conference: 

( 1 )  draw  the  attention  of  Heads  of  State 
and  Government  to  the  necessity  for  includ- 
ing in  the  general  educational  curricula 
studies  to  acquaint  students  better  with  the 
province  and  function  of  law  and  lawyers  in 
the  community; 

(2)  assist  by  every  means  available  to  It 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  legal 
education,  particularly  in  those  countries 
where,  due  to  lack  of  financial  resources  or 
to  an  Imperfect  realization  of  the  Importance 
of  fully  trained  lawyers,  magistrates  and 
Judges,  the  needs  of  legal  education  are  not 
being  met; 

(3)  Investigate  the  feasibility  of  creating 
an  International  Graduate  School  of  Law 
where  the  beet  legal  minds  of  each  country 
can  meet  and  study,  and  teachers  can  con- 
tinue training;  and 

(41  investigate  the  feasibility  of  forming 
a  global  association  of  law  schools  and  law 
teachers:  and 

Further  Resolved. 

(51  that  the  Center  forward  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  appropriate  interested  parties 
for  implementation  Including  heads  of  all 
Bar  Associations  In  the  world,  deans  of  all 
law  schools  in  the  world,  presidents  of  all 
private  philanthropic  foundations,  and  heads 
of  organizations  interested  in  legal  education 
such  as  LAW  ASIA,  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Law  Schools,  the  Association  of  Canadian 
Law  Schools,  the  Association  of  Public  Law 
Teachers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  All 
India  Law  Teachers  Association. 

RESOLUTION    27 

Enlisting  uxtrld-wide  public  opinion 
Whereas,  numerous  delegates  to  this  Bang- 
kok Conference  have  emphasized  the  increas- 
ing responsiveness  of  governments  to  public 
opinion    and    the   potential   effectiveness   of 
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world-trtde  public  opinion  as  an  aid  In 
achieving   world   peace   through   law;    and 

Whereas,  lawyers  have  special  competence 
to  bring  about  such  better  understanding. 

Resolved,  that  each  i>artlcli>ant  In  the 
Bankok  Conference  should  dedicate  himself, 
on  his  return,  to  speak  seriously  and  en- 
thusiastically t>oth  in  private  and  public 
about  the  objectives  and  programs  of  the 
Center,  and  the  extent  to  which  public  opin- 
ion can  play  a  substantial  role  In  achieving 
such  objectives;  and 

Further  resolved,  that  the  Center  rededl- 
oate  itself  to  an  increased  program  to  edu- 
cate world  public  opinion  in  suppwrt  of  its 
programs  to  achieve  World  Peace  Through 
Law. 

RESOLUTION    28 

Civilian   populations   of  occupied    territories 

Resolved,  that  the  Bangkok  Conference 
calls  on  States  occupying  territories  of  other 
States  to  treat  the  civilian  populations  of 
such  territories  in  accordance  with  due  proc- 
ess of  law  and  in  conformity  with  the  Geneva 
Conventions  of  1949. 


COMMUNISTS  FRONTS  AND  PARTY 
FRACTIONS  USED  AS  TOOLS  OF 
SUBVERSION 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  September  30,  1969 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
with  all  the  talk  about  pressuring  the 
President  to  do  this  or  that — particu- 
larly in  the  field  of  foreign  ijolicy — I 
became  more  concerned  with  just  where 
some  of  this  pressure  was  coming  from. 

The  American  Research  Foundation 
has  put  together  some  information  that 
is  very  helpful  in  this  field.  A  short 
historj-  and  explanation  of  front  orga- 
nizations and  fraction  organizations  has 
assistKl  understanding  of  how  the  Marx- 
ist-Leninist ideological  and  political  sys- 
tems are  operating.  We  can  see  the  rela- 
tionships between  these,  sometimes 
seemlnglj'  innocent,  operations  and  their 
political  and  militan--  efforts. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoiLs  con- 
sent that  the  articles  to  which  I  have 
referred,  a  listing  of  front  organizations, 
and  information  about  them  and  their 
activities  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fronts 

It  is  not  clear  how  the  term  front  orga- 
nization originated,  but  it  is  being  used 
because  mass  organizations  (non-party), 
though  directed  and  controlled  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  apparatus,  (fraction)  pretend 
to  be  independent  and  endeavor  to  attract 
as  many  non-Communists  as  possible  so  as 
to  appear  respectable  arfd  legitimate.  They 
thus  become  fronts  or  facades  behind  which 
Marxism-Leninism  operates.  They  are  char- 
acterized by  their  common  origin:  the  rigid 
conformity  with  Communist  principles  based 
on  "unity  of  will  and  action",  "democratic 
ceptrallsm"  and  "proletarian  international- 
ism ".  Communist  organizational  pattern, 
their  Interlocking  personnel  (fractions)  and 
their  methods  (tactics)  generally  used  to  de- 
ceive the  general  public.  Being  a  part  of  a 
subversive  and  conspiratorial  movement, 
their  essence  is  semantic  aggression,  sub- 
version, deception  and  subterfuge. 

The   Marxist-Leninist   Communist   system 
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o/  front  organizations  had  Its  Inception  In 
the  Third  Congress  of  the  Comintern  In  1921. 
when  the  concepts  of  the  United  Front  were 
first  defined.  It  was  Lenln  himself,  who  de- 
creed that  Communists  while  carefully  pre- 
■  serving  their  own  Identity,  should  try  to 
establish  contact  with  the  masses  by  either 
collaborating  temporarily,  with  the  leaders  of 
Socallst  and  other  non-Communist  orga- 
nizations {United  Front  from  above),  or  by 
appealing  to  the  rank  and  file  members  of 
such  organizations  over  the  heads  of  their 
leaders  (United  Front  from  below). 

It  has  always  been  a  basic  principle  of 
Marxlst-Lenlnlst  doctrine  that  a  Communist 
Party,  by  Its  nature,  must  be  a  small  band 
of  professional  revolutionaries.  But  to  accom- 
plish Its  true  alms,  members  of  this  elite 
group  cannot  and  dare  not  remain  In  isola- 
tion from  the  society  In  which  they  operate. 
Their  Job  Is  not  only  to  conspire  and,  when 
neces.iary,  to  undermine,  but  also  Influence 
and  direct  the  opinions  and  actions  of  all  the 
people  from  workers  to  the  national  bour- 
geoisie. 

Marxlst-Lenlnlst  emphasis  upon  the  role  of 
mass  organizations  predates  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution  (1917i  as  Lenin  in  his  "What  Is 
To  Be  Done"  and  elsewhere  began  to  stress 
the  difference  between  the  functions  of  the 
Communist  Party  (CP)  and  non-party  mass 
'organlviatlons  such  as  trade  unions,  parlla- 
ment.s  cooperarives,  political  parties,  and 
other  groupings  He  pointed  out  that  under 
the  indirect  (hidden)  control  and  guidance 
of  the  Party  such  organizations  could  attract 
far  greater  support  than  the  disciplined  and 
doctrlnary  Party  itself  could  ever  hope  to  get 
He  wrote  about  the  Importance  of  transmis- 
sion belts  from  the  CP  to  the  masses  with- 
out which  no  CP  could  hope  to  maintain  It- 
self Stalin  was  even  more  explicit  on  the 
need  ior  Infiltration  and  penetration  as  an  In- 
dispensable step  along  the  road  to  the  dom- 
ination of  the  world  by  the  "working  class." 
He  wrote,  "The  proletariat  needs  these  trans- 
mission belts,  these  levers,  and  this  direct- 
ing force  (the  CP)  because  without  them,  in 
Its  struggle  for  victory,  it  would  be  a  weapon- 
less army  in  the  face  of  organized  and  armed 
capital." 

Comintern's  instructions  on  this  aspect  of 
work  among  the  masses  i  people  I  are  clear 
and  to  the  point :  "The  first  part  of  our  task 
is  to  build  up,  not  only  Communist  parties, 
but  other  organizations  as  well,  above  all 
mass  crganizations.  sympathizing  with  our 
alms  and  able  to  aid  us  for  special  purposes. 
We  must  create  a  whole  solar  system  of  or- 
ganizations and  smaller  committees  around 
the  Communist  Party,  .smaller  organizations 
so  to  speak,  actually  working  under  the  In- 
fluence of  the  Party  but  not  under  Its  me- 
chanical control  "  From  the  above  we  may 
conclude  that  mass  organizations  were 
designed  to  act  as  Instruments  of  the 
Marxist-Leninist  Communist  general  (stra- 
tegic) and  specific  (tactical)  party  line  while 
masking  their  real  purpose  behind  an 
ostensibly  non-political  and  non-partisan 
facade  of  social,  political,  economic  and  other 
goals  which  have  wide  acceptance  and  appeal 
to  "progressive,"  "democratic",  "liberal",  and 
other  "peace-loving"  public  opinion. 

In  accordance  with  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  ideo- 
logical and  organizational  concepts,  there- 
fore, the  functions  of  mass  organizations 
may  be  summarized  as  follows :  to  spread, 
select  elements  of  basic  tenets  of  the  Marx- 
lst-Lenlnlst doctrine  among  the  masses:  to 
mobilize,  broad  support  for  immediate  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
(CPSU)  conveyed  through  the  USSR  gov- 
ernment and  other  Soviet-Russian  mass  or- 
ganizations (fronts)  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  (PRO,  the  "SociaUst"  Par- 
ties, their  governments  and  other  mass  or- 
ganizations; to  support  and  strengthen  the 
Socialist  World  System  against  the  Capital- 
ist World  System  In  the  systemic,  violent  or 
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non-violent,  conflict  between  the  two  an- 
tagonistic class  systems;  to  recruit,  and  test 
potential  party  members:  and  to  serve  as 
training  grounds  for  future  Party  function- 
aries and  mass  organization  leaders  in  lo- 
cal, national,  or  world-wide  leadership  of 
the  World  Communist  and  Workers'  Move- 
ment. In  addition,  their  meetings,  conven- 
tions and  other  gatherings  furnish  good  op- 
[X)rtunlty  for  "national"  and  foreign  Com- 
munist leaders  to  get  together  and  "ex- 
change mutual  expjerlence  and  information" 
without  arousing  uncjue  suspicion. 

In  the  past  decades,  Communist  parties 
were  successful  In  penetrating  and  infiltrat- 
ing many  established  organizations,  institu- 
tions, political  parties  and  even  governments 
by  inserting  their  own  members  (fractions), 
into  strategically  important  positions  which, 
in  turn,  could  be  used  for  the  dissemination 
of  agitation  and  propaganda  (agitprop)  de- 
signed to  Influence  the  policy  and  activities 
of  organizations  where  they  secured  a  foot- 
hold. Marxist-Leninist  transnational  se- 
mantics are  the  main  tools  of  aggression, 
subversion  and  deception  manipulated  by 
Party  fractions  in  all  mass  organizations 
(fronts)  where  they  have  adapted  themselves 
to  all  possible  situations  Based  on  the  fore- 
going discussion  of  mass  organizations,  we 
may  define  a  Communist  front  [organiza- 
tion) as  a  party  fraction  guided  and  con- 
trolled auxiliary  (or  reser\'e)  of  the  World 
Comrnunist  Movement.  It  may  be  only  a 
"national"  one,  In  which  case  it  assists  the 
local  CP  on  all  levels  of  organization;  or  a 
wcffld  (international)  front  organization, 
such  as  the  World  Peace  Committee,  WFTU. 
WFDY,  etc.,  which  are  fraction  directed  and 
coutrolled  by  CPSU  and  satellite  parties- 
fractions  augmented  by  additional  fractions 
from  "national"  CP's, 

In  many  states  and  countries  fronts  have 
added  advantage  that  as  they  are  legal  and 
op«n  organizations,  the  fear  of  Communist 
control  did  not  arise  and  many  persons  who 
hare  nothing  to  do  with  Communism  as 
such,  take  an  active  part  in  these  organiza- 
tions and  their  activities  wrongly  believing 
that  their  own  beliefs  and  trusts  whatever 
they  may  be,  can  never  be  subverted  by  the 
Communists.  Soon,  however,  the  disciplined 
Party  fraction  (not  cell  nor  faction)  within 
the  front,  controlled  and  guided  by  the  cor- 
responding party  unit  on  all  functlon.al  lev- 
els (national  to  local)  begins  to  take  direct 
or  indirect  (hidden)  leadership  and  turns 
the  penetrated  organizations'  functions  and 
aceivltles  away  from  its  specific  alms  into 
the  realm  of  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  policies  and 
corresponding  subvrsive  aggression.  Converts 
are  also  made,  and  the  Party  fraction  uses 
its  balance  of  power  to  see  that  'friendly" 
elements  remain  in  control  of  the  organiza- 
tions. Eventually  a  member  of  the  Party 
fraction,  whose  membership  in  CP  is  usually 
not  widely  known,  is  elevated  (elected)  to  a 
leading  position  in  the  organization,  (i.e.. 
secretary  general's  post  or  other).  If  objec- 
tion is  raised  that  the  infiltrated  organiza- 
tion, not  even  excluding  a  government  is  fol- 
lowing a  Marxist-Leninist  line,  then  fraction 
members  retort  that  they  are  "only"  follow- 
ing the  policy  "democratically''  formulated 
by  representatives  of  their  compatriots  at 
home  and  by  'democratic"  and  "progressive" 
peoples.  In  other  countries  and  states  of  the 
world.  If  not  checked,  the  numerically  small 
Party  fraction  and  Its  ideo-partisans  (sym- 
pathizers) are  soon  in  the  position  where 
they  pose  as  spokesmen  for  "all"  the  "demo- 
cratic'.  and  "progressive",  "peace-loving", 
■freedom-loving"  youth,  women,  students 
ane  others,  and  throw  the  support  of  their 
organization  behind  the  program  and  its  pre- 
ordained activities  of  the  "national"  Marxist- 
Leninist  Communist  or  Worker's  Party, 
whether  it  is  legal  or  Illegal,  of  true  as 
assumed  name. 

The  culmination  and  apex  of  Communist 
front  activities  is  the  formation  of  a  United 
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Front  (UP)  also  appearing  under  a  multi- 
tude of  attractive  names,  a  roof  or  super- 
front  organization  built  upon  the  fusion  of 
all  fronts  and  coop>eratlon  of  other  non-party 
organizations.  Tlie  UP  may  be  world-wide, 
regional,  national,  and  local.  It  may  be  also 
of  a  general  character  (peace  council)  or 
specific  (trade  union),  or  any  other  special 
character  The  formation  of  a  UP  facilitates 
various  "appeals"  to  all  social  classes  and 
all  members  of  all  parties  and  organizations, 
to  Join  with  the  Communists  In  a  "Common 
Front'"  inot  roalition>.)  in  which  the  Com- 
munist* "will  Jointly"  struggle  for  the 
"democratization"',  let  us  say  of  Vietnam. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  Installation 
of  real  democratic  Institutions  there,  but  a 
complete  political,  social  and  economic,  vio- 
lent or  nonviolent,  transformation  of  the 
existing  antagonistic  "capitalist  (exploiter) 
class  society""  into  a  "'peaceful  classless  so- 
clallBt"  one.  i.e.,  the  establishment  of  "na- 
tiouBl  democracy"  and  later  a  "people's  de- 
mocracy", the  first  phase  of  the  "dictatorship 
of    ohe    proletariat."    (Algeria,    Mongolia). 

To  a  considerable  extent  (the  CP.  of)  the 
Soviet  Union  (SU)  with  its  affiliated  front 
(and  infiltrated!  organizations  also  .serves  to 
strengthen  the  ""alliance"  between  the  Marx- 
lst-Lenlnlst Communist  and  other  "'genuine 
revolutionary""  and  "'national  (actually 
people's)  liberation  parties  and  movements" 
by  eventual  cooperation  in  the  genuine 
movements  (Middle  East)  and  use  them  as 
a  facade  through  which  to  carry  on  their 
propaganda  and  actions,  and  to  gain  re- 
cruits to  the  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  cause,  par- 
ticularly among  nonworker  classes,  the  na- 
tional bourgeoisie,  professionals  and  others. 

Another  very  Important  purpose  of  the 
UP  Is  the  establishment  of  a  propaganda 
and  action  base  for  the  laying  of  foundations 
of  dual  poirrr  whose  main  object  Is  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  existing  "exploiter  class  estab- 
lishment (system)"  and  Its  power,  its  even- 
tual overthrow  and  establishment  of  a  new 
"people's  (Classless)  power""  through  People's 
Councils  (Soviets),  also  appearing  under  a 
variety  of  appealing  names,  followed  by  the 
dlcutorshlp  of  the  proletariat — the  ruling 
Communist  Party. 

Many  front  organizations  also  function  as 
"noa-goveriimental"  channels  for  sponsoring 
cultural  relations,  libraries  and  reading 
rooms,  bookstores,  press  and  radio,  tourism, 
free  or  low  cost  trips  for  groups  and  individ- 
uals in  whom  the  local  party,  the  CPSU  or 
other  CP's  are  Interseted  in.  Occasionally 
they  also  act  as  cover  for  crypto-Communlsts 
(sleepers)  or  where  the  Party  has  been  out- 
lawed, for  the  Party  Itself.  "The  whole  Com- 
munist "solar  system  of  front  organizations" 
Is  considered  by  the  Marxist-Leninists  as  a 
single  action  and  support  force  (reserve)  of 
the  Socialist  World  System  headed  by  the 
CPSV  whose  declared  systemic  conflict 
[clais  war  on  a  world-wide  scale)  against 
the  Capitalist  World  System  alms  at  the 
complete  destruction  of  "capitalism-imperi- 
alism" by  either  non  violent  (co-existence, 
semantic  subversion,  aggression,  etc. ) ,  or 
violent  military  tactics,  (partisan  warfare- 
aggressive  insurgence).  or  a  combination 
of  both.  The  ultimate  goal  of  the  systemic 
conflict  Is  the  establishment  of  a  "classless 
society"  throughout  the  world.  I.e..  total 
elimination  of  the  Capitalist  World  System. 

Pirom  the  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  doctrinal  point 
of  view,  the  systemic  conflict  of  the  two 
mutually  antagonistic  world  systems,  (capi- 
talist, socialist)  has  a  transnational  charac- 
ter which  transcends  and  disregards  estab- 
lished international  and  national  nation- 
state  and/or  country  boundaries  and  con- 
siders nation-states  (USA.  USSR.  CB.  etc.). 
as  fraction  controlled  mass  [front)  organi- 
zations (superstructures)  of  this  system, 
therefore,  of  primary  importance  in  the 
systemic  (class)  conflict  for  socialist  (Com- 
munist)  world  supremacy. 

Accordingly,  the  present  confilct  (people's 
liberation  war)    In  South  Vietnam  is  not  a 
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war  between  two  nation-states  (S  Vietnam 
\-s  N  Vietnam  or  USA  vs  USSR)  but  an 
■armed  class  confUcf  between  the  South 
Vietnamese  capitalist  society  and  Its  govern- 
ment (superstructure)  part  of  the  World 
Capitalist  Svstem  headed  by  US  Imperialism 
(Wall  Street)  and  the  [class)  liberated  so- 
ciety of  North  Vietnam,  a  unit  of  the  Social- 
i-it  World  System,  against  which  the  US  im- 
perialists and  their  South  Vietnamese  ""lac- 
kevs"  are  committing  criminal  [systemic) 
aggression  bv  attacking  one  of  its  super- 
Kiructures— the  National  Liberation  Front— 
which  Is  attempting  to  establish  and  widen 
bv  force  a  '"socialist  order"  in  South  Vietnam 
areas  where  the  NLP  has  already  established 
du.ll  power"— village,  struggle,  and  other 
committees  and  councils  under  rarlous 
names— and  lately,  the  "Provisional  Revolu- 
tionary Government  of  S.  Vietnam".  (Rtis- 
sia  Feb.  1917!) 

The  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
as  the  head  of  the  Socialist  World  System— 
the    material-technical    base    of    the    (Com- 
monwealth) of  the  Socialist  Countries  Is  also 
the  ideological  leader  and  base  and  force  of 
the  World  Communist  and   Workers'  Move- 
ment   rather  than  the  USSR    (Nation-state, 
superstructure),  is  In  reality  instigating  and 
fuUv    supporting    "anti-impcralisf ,    "Just  . 
"people's".  "Class"  wars  in  Vietnam  or  else- 
where   throughout    the    world.    The    USSR 
(State)    and   its  governmental   counterparts 
u-uhin  the  Socialist  World  System  are  bound 
bv  international  conventions  and  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations  not  to  interfere 
in  the  -internal  affairs"  of  other  states.  These 
interdictions,     however,     because     of     their 
■'capitalist"  origin  were  and  are  totally  re- 
jected  by   the  Soviet   Union   as  the   head  of 
tiie     -new"    world    Socialist    Systemic    Order 
which  refutes  all   non-soclallst   (capitalist) 
international    capitalist    Interference    aSect- 
ing  its  own  movements  such  as  mass  organi- 
zations  people's   liberation   wars,    "disarma- 
ment" and  other  Communist  .systemic  activi- 
ties. 

FRACTIONS 

The  question  of  Communist  party  fractions 
m  non-partv  mass  organizations  '  is  closely 
comiected  with  the  necessity  of  Communist 
PanVs  gaming  of  influence  over  large  non- 
party masses.  In  order  to  achieve  this,  every 
Communist  Party  whether  operating  under 
its  true  name  (CPUSA)  or  assumed  name 
iSED).  legal  or  Illegal,  in  power  or  seeking 
power  must  have  organs  to  conduct  a  Marx- 
ist-Leninist policv  within  non-party  (mass) 
organizations.  Among  these  organs  are  Parfy 
fractions.  Their  proper  organization  deter- 
mines the  correct  application  of  the  direc- 
tives of  the  Communist  party,  and  guarantee 
the  implementation  of  ""unity  of  will  and  ac- 
tion."' "democratic  centralism."  and  "prole- 
tarian internationalism"  within  those  mass 
organizations  where  the  Party  fractions  have 
established  themselves.  A  Party  fraction  must 
not  be  confused  with  Party  faction  which  is 
a  dissident  ( devlationist )  group  within  the 
Party  Itself. 

■Wherever  there  are  three  or  more  Com- 
murust  Party  members  -  within  a  mass  orga- 
nization and  its  organs,  they  must  form  a 
Party  fraction  (also  called  nucleus,  caucus, 
kernel,  group,  etc.l.  and  carry  on  acUve 
Party  work.  Such  a  Party  fraction  must  work 
with  all  energy  to  bring  the  majority  of  the 
mass  organization  (front)  members  under  its 
influence  and  to  link  up  the  struggle  for  im- 
mediate tasks  with  the  fight  for  the  final  aim 
of  the  World  Communist  movement — the  es- 
tablishment of  a  "classless  socialist  world 
system."  This  work,  however,  must  be  con- 
ductid  within  the  framework  of  the  pro- 
grams and  statutes  (by-laws)  of  the  re- 
spective mass  organizations.  Party  members 
must  keep  always  In  mind  that  Party  frac- 
tions are  not  Primary  Party   Organizations 
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(cells)  ana  that  they  therefore  can  deal 
only  with  the  quesUons  of  their  special  fleld 
of  activity  It  is  not  the  Individual  member 
of  the  fraction,  often  not  even  the  fraction 
itself,  but  alwavs  the  Communist  Party  as  a 
whole  that  Is  held  responsible  for  the  activity 
of  Party  fractions  and  for  every  activity  of  a 
Party  fraction,  as  well. 

The  Communist  Party  Executive  ( Commit- 
tee) determines  the  political  and  tactical  line 
of  the  Partv  fractions,  directs  and  instructs 
them,   and   controls  their  organization,   ac- 
tivities and  behavior.  The  decisions  of  the 
Party  Executive  must  be  carried  out  uncon- 
ditlonallv  bv  Party  fractions.  non-fulflUment 
constitutes  serious  breach  of  party  discipline. 
Candidates  for  all  congresses,  conferences, 
and  committees  of  mass  organizations  are  to 
be    nominated    by    the    Fraction    Executive 
(Committee)    and   approved    by   the   proper 
Party  Executive.  If  necessary,  the  Party  Ex- 
ecutive Itself  can  nominate  candidates.  The 
respective  Partv  Executive  is  authorized  to 
correct  or  annul  Partv  fraction  decisions  and 
to  remove  or  appoint  fraction  functionaries 
or  leaders.  In  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain these  measures  to  the  members  of  the 
Party  fraction.  Within  the  limits  of  the  Gen- 
eral Party  Directives,  (Party  Line)  the  Party 
fractions  deal  independently  within  the  ques- 
tions of  the  inner  life  of  a  mass  organization 
and  its  current  work.  The  Party  Executive 
must  not  interfere  unnecessarily  In  the  daily 
work  of  the  Party  fraction  and  should  let  it 
have  all  possible  freedom  of  action  and  initi- 
ative   within    a    given    mass    organization 
(front).     The     fraction     functionaries     are 
obliged  to  give  regular  reports  to  the  corre- 
sponding Party  Executive  or  to  the  proper 
Department  and  higher  Fraction    Executive. 
Local    partv    fraction    functionaries    must 
not,  as  a  rule,  maintain  direct  contact  with 
the     Primary     Party     Organization     (PPO). 
This  contact  must  be  made  through  the  PPO 
Executive.  In  special  cases,  in  order  to  deal 
with  deflnite  problems  these  Party  fraction 
functionaries  can,  with  the  approval  of  the 
proper  Partv  Executive,  deal  directly  through 
the    PPO    Executive    with    the    individual 
PPOs. 

On  a  national  scale  and  downward.  Com- 
munist Partv  members  of  the  respective 
Executive  Committees  of  a  mass  organiza- 
tion must  also  form  a  Party  fraction,  which 
at  the  same  time  is  the  Fraction  Executive 
(leading  fraction)  for  the  entire  mass  or- 
ganization. In  order  to  bring  about  sys- 
tematic and  united  action.  Joint  discussions 
of  Party  fractions  of  various  mass  organiza- 
tions must  be  called  by  the  proper  Party 
Executive  according  to  necessity. 

Party  fractions  in  the  committees  of  vari- 
ous mass  organizations  receive  instructions 
from  the  Partv  Executives  are  responsible 
for  guiding  the  work  of  Party  fractions  by 
sending  their  instructions  to  the  lower  party 
fractions.  On  special  occasions,  or  In  cases 
where  the  direction  of  Party  fractions  of  In- 
dividual mass  organizations  is  difficult,  the 
Party  fraction  of  an  lndi\-idual  mass  orga- 
nization is  guided  directly  by  the  Party  func- 
tionaries in  question. 

Party  functionaries  are  responsible  for  the 
^election  and  training  of  candidates  for  con- 
gresses conferences,  and  meetings  of  noass 
organizations.  They  must  call  fraction  meet- 
ings in  advance,  and  guide  and  control  the 
Communist  Partv  interest  during  the  ses- 
sions For  the  period  of  a  given  congress 
meeting  or  conference,  the  Party  fraction 
must  elect  a  Fraction  Bureau  to  deal  with 
current  work.  The  Fraction  Bureau  works 
under  the  leadership  of  the  respective  Party 
functlonan-  who  is  fully  responsible  for  Its 
work  to  the  Party  Executive  in  question. 
Members  of  the  Party  fraction  must  main- 
tain strict  party  discipline  and  unanimity  in 
their  action  at  all  sessions. 

Every  Partv  fraction  must  maintain  con- 
tact with  the  non-party  oppositional  but 
sympathetic  elements.  In  order  to  make  Joint 


and  unanimous  action  on  important  occa- 
sions possible,  conferences  and  meetings 
must  be  held  with  these  sj-mpathlzers  ( Ideo- 
partisans ).  This  applies  not  only  to  impor- 
tant questions  of  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  princlplee. 
but  also  to  organization  and  activities  of  the 
masses  (people).  Previous  to  these  confer- 
ences. Party  fractions  must  discuss  all  per- 
tinent questions  among  themselveB  and  de- 
aide  on  their  actions  and  the  carrying  out  of 
same  on  the  basis  of  the  strictest  party  dis- 
ciplines (democratic  centralism). 

There  are  no  special  fraction  dues.  The  reg- 
ular revenues  of  the  Communist  Party  pro- 
vides the  means  of  Party  fraction  work. 

Agitation- propaganda  activities  of  Party 
fractions  are  based  on  the  appUcatlon  of 
Marxist -Leninist  transnational  semantics.  A 
mass  organization  in  which  the  Party  fraction 
secured  a  solid  foothold  may  be  called  a  front 
organitation.  an  auxiliary  of  the  World  Marx- 
lst-Lenlnlst (Communist)  and  Workers" 
Movement  headed  bv  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  (CPSU)  and  to  certain 
degree  by  the  Communist  Party  of  China 
(CPCh.) 

All  activities  of  Party  fractions  are  directed 
and  controlled  by  programs,  parcj-  line  and 
statutes  of  individual  "national""  Communist 
and  Workers"  Parties.  (Note:  According  to 
Marxlst-Lenlnlst  principles  of  organization, 
mass  organizations  belong  to  the  super-struc- 
ture of  given  production  bast  or  system. 
There  are  two  ""mutually"  antagonistic  World 
Systems,  the  Capitalist  (imperialist)  and  So- 
cialist (Communist).  Mass  organizations 
I  fronts)  in  the  former  are  auxiliaries  of  the 
World  Communist  movement,  whose  ulti- 
mate goal  Is  the  complete  liquidation  of  the 
Capitalistic  World  System,  ^herelore.  the 
Communist  support  force  in  the  SYSTEMIC 
CONFLICT  (Class-war)  during  the  non-vio- 
lent and.  or  violent  stage  of  transition  to  the 
World  Socialist  (Communist)  System  Mass 
organizations  in  the  latter,  however,  are  pans 
of  the  Socialist  World  System  which  they 
must  support  unconditionally.  The  roles  con- 
sequentiy  are  different  and  occasionally 
""opposite". 

WORLD    (INTERNATIONAL)    COMMU»IIST   FRONT 
ORGANIZATIONS 

International  Association  of  |  Democratic 
Lawyers  ( lADL ) 

International     Federation     of     Resistance 

Fighters  iFIR). 

International   Medical   Association    ( IMA  i 
International  Organization  of  Journalists 

(lOJ).  ^ 

International  Radio  and  Television  Organi- 
zation (OIR) 

International  Union  of  Students  dUS). 

Women"s  International  Democratic  Feder- 
ation (WIDF),  ^       ,,,     , 

World    Federation    of    Scientific    Workers 

I  WFSW )  . 

World 

I  WFDY ) 

World 

( FISE ) . 

World 
(FWTU). 
World  Peace  Council  ( WPC  ) 
World  Peace  Movement  (WPM).  etc. 
Other    world-wide    Communist    sponsored 
activities  (select). 

fnfroducfton 
Before  examining  the  background  and  ac- 
tivities of  World  (International)  Communist 
Front  Organizations,  let  us  recapitulate 
briefly  the  Marxist-Leninist  (Communist) 
theorV  on  the  nature  and  purpose  of  mass 
(front)  organizations  and  their  relationship 
to  the  local  Communist  Party  and  the  World 
Marxist-Leninist  and  Workers"  Movement, 
an  integral  part  of  the  Socialist  World  Sys- 
tem headed  by  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union  ( CPSU ) . 

These  world-wide  mass  organizations  are 
designed  to  act  as  instruments  of  the  CPSU 
(and  CP  China)   general  and  specific  party 
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line  while  masking  their  real  purpose  behind 
an  oatenalbly  non-poUtlcal  (and  non-par- 
tlaan)  facade  of  social,  economic,  poUtlcal 
and  other  goals  which  have  wide  acceptance 
and  appeal  to  "progressive,"  "democratic " 
"peace-loving."  "antl-faclst."  and  "patriotic" 
public  opinion. 

The  function  of  these  fronts  Is  to  spread 
basic  concepts  of  the  Jiarxlst-Lenlnlst  Ideol- 
ogy; to  mobilize  support  for  Immediate  "for- 
eign poUcy"  objectives  of  the  CPSU  (Soviet 
Union)  and  CP  China;  and  to  recruit  and 
test  potential  party  members.  In  addition 
they  serve  as  training  ground  for  future 
party  leadership  cadres. 

Their  world-wide  congresses,  conventions 
consultations,  festivals  and  other  similar 
gatherings  furnish  an  opportunity  for  "fra- 
ternal" communist  leaders  to  get  together 
without  arousing  undue  suspicion.  In  many 
countries,  fronts  have  added  adv«uitages  that 
as  they  are  not  open  parties,  the  fear  of 
Communist  control  did  not  arise  and  many 
persons  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  Com- 
munism as  such  take  active  part  In  these 
organizations  and  activities. 

Communist  emphasis  upon  the  role  of 
these  mass  organizations  predates  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  as  Lenin  In  his  "What  Is  to 
be  Done"  distinguishes  between  the  func- 
tion of  the  Party  itself  and  the  role  which 
could  ft^-lplayed  by  mass  organizations  such 
as  Trade  Unions,  which  though  under  hidden 
control  of  the  Party,  could  attract  broader 
mass  support  for  Communist  causes. 

Membership  of  these  fronts  Is  drawn  from 
many  countries  and  states  Guidance  and 
control  of  these  front  organizations  is  ef- 
fected by  PARTY  FRACTIONS  within  each 
organization  which  is  in  turn  guided  and 
managed  by  the  corresponding  CP.  organiza- 
tional unit  on  all  organizational  levels  Irre- 
spective of  Its  legal  or  lUegal  status  and  true 
or  assumed  name. 

Many    of    the    World    Communist   Fronts 
have  "a  consultative  membership"  status  In 
the  United  National  Organization. 
International  Association  of  Democratic 

Lawyers  {lADL) 
Headquarters:  The  Secretariat  Is  at  234 
Rue  du  Trone,  Brussels,  having  been  expelled 
from  Paris  in  1950  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment. A  certain  amount  of  organizational 
work  has  also  been  carried  on  from  Moscow 
History:  The  Association  was  founded  In 
1946  at  the  International  Congress  of  Jurists 
held  in  Paris  under  the  auspices  of  a  para- 
Communlst  organization,  the  Mouvemeat 
National  Judiclalre.  Many  lawyers  attended 
this  congress  and  subsequently  Joined  the  or- 
ganization without  realizing  its  political  na- 
ture. However,  the  Communists  had  con- 
trol Of  the  organization  from  the  beglnnlne 
and  by  1949  most  of  the  non-Communist! 
had  resigned. 

Membership:  Membership  U  open  to  or- 
ganizations groups,  or  individual  lawyers. 
The  lADL  has  never  issued  a  total  member- 
ship figure  but  claims  to  have  members  In 
over  100  states  and  countries. 

Avowed  Aims:  The  Main  Alms  of  the  lADL 
are,  according  to  its  statutes: 

,J;  ^1  develop  mutual  understanding 
among  the  lawyers  of  the  world; 

2  To  support  the  alms  of  the  United 
f,^J\°v!''''JV^'"''^^^^  through  common  action 
for  the  defense  of  democratic  liberties- 

3.  To  cooperate  with  other  groups  to  en- 

tion\rr^,^M  '°'  '""^  ""^^  "'  ^**  in  interna- 

tlonal  relations  and  the  establishment  of  a 

durable  peace." 

Actual  Policies:  In  practice  the  lADL  has- 

1.  Supported  every  move  In  CPSU  foreign 

policy    and    attacked    Free    World    policies 

whenever  this  was  in  line  with  USSR  proo- 

aganda;  '^    ^ 

hJI.^'^"^''®'^  ^^  ^  "violation  Of  human 
rights  any  prosecution  against  Communists 
or  Communist  parties  outside  the  Soviet  or- 
oJ  ;„*!*, '*^.''^''"«  °'  iS'ioring  the  existence 
of  any  violations  of  human  rights  behind  the 
Iroa  Curtain.   For  example,   the  Rosenberg 
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trial  in  America  was  castigated  as  "Judicial 
murder"  but  the  Slansky  trial  in  Czecho- 
slovakia was  never  mentioned: 

3.  Assisted  wherever  possible  the  dkseml- 
natlon  of  USSR/CPSU  propaganda  par- 
ticularly the  notorious  "germ  warfare" 
allegations.  It  has  also  supported  the  various 
campaigns  of  the  WPC; 

4.  Organized,  as  a  contribution  to  "mutual 
understanding,"  visits  of  groups  of  "progres- 
sive" (I.e.,  pro-Communist)  lawyers  to  the 
USSR,  Its  satellltles  and  China,  who  In  re- 
turn for  lavish  hospitality,  extolled  the  per- 
fections of  "people's  democracy,"  particularly 
Its  legal  system  (even  in  Hungary  since  the 
revolt); 

5.  Attacked  the  West  for  "Imperialist  ag- 
gression" In  Korea,  Indo-Chlna,  Malaya 
Kenya.  Cyprus,  Algeria  and  Middle  East  and 
other  countries.  (But  failed  to  make  any 
protest  against  the  brutal  suppression  of 
freedom  by  Soviet  tanks  In  Poznan,  Poland 
Budapest,   Hungary   and   Czechoslavakla. 

Recent  Activities:  Attended  the  "Second 
International  Conference  In  Support  of  the 
Arab  Peoples",  Cairo  25-28  January.  1969 

Also  attended  the  "Consultation  of  the  At- 
torneys General  of  European  Socialist  States. 
East  Berlin,  28-29  January,  1969 

Seselon  of  the  lADL  Secretariat.  Vienna 
February  1969. 

•Ninth   Congress   of  lADL,   Helsinki,   July. 

International  Federation  of  Resistance 
Fighters  (FIR) 

Headquarters:  The  headquarters  are  at 
Castellezasse  35,  Vienna  2.  but  a  small  sec- 
retariat is  also  maintained  at  10  rue  Lereux. 
Paris  16.  The  headquarters  were  In  Warsaw 
until  1952. 

History:  The  FIR  was  founded  at  a  con- 
gress organized  in  Vlenn.i  in  Julv  1951  by  Its 
predecessor  the  "International"  Federation 
of  Former  Political  Prisoners  of  Fascism" 
(PIAPP).  PIAPP  itself  had  been  founded  In 
Paris  In  1947  but  did  not  include  Resistance 
Fighters  (R.P.). 

Membership:  Membership  Is  open  to  orga- 
nizations of  former  partisans,  resistance 
fighters,  political  prisoners  and  "victims  of 
Nazism  or  Fascism.'  It  is  also  open  to  In- 
dividuals and  there  Is  provision  for  associate 
membership.  A  total  membership  of  4  000  000 
is  claimed  drawn  from  European  and  other 
countries. 

Avowed  Alms:  These  are  to  keep  alive  the 
memory  of  those  who  died  fighting  Fascism 
underground,  to  protect  the  rights  of  those 
who  survived  to  prevent  a  re-emergence  of 
"Nazism  or  Fascism"  and  to  ensure  "world 
peace." 

Actual  Policies:  In  practice  It  has  not  col- 
laborated with  Resistance  associations  orga- 
nized on  a  national,  non-party  basis,  but 
only  with  those  under  Communist  control. 

While  genuinely  fighting  "Fascism"  it  has 
also  supported  every  move  of  CPSU  foreign 
policy.  Opposition  to  "Nazism"  has  been 
used  as  a  lever  to  attack  the  NATO,  CENTO 
SEATO.  OAS,  etc.,  and  any  other  attempt  bv 
the  Free  World  to  defend  itself. 

Recent  Activities:  "Sixth  Congress  of  FIR" 
projected  for  May  1969. 

"Meeting  of  Resistance  Fighters  from  the 
Portugase  Colonies  and  South  Africa".  23 
Jan.  1969,  Khartoum,  Sudan,  (in  USSR  Cul- 
tural Centre) . 

International  Medical  Association  {IMA) 
Headquarters:  The  headquarters  were 
transferred  from  Rome  In  April  1953  to  Woll- 
zeile  29/3  Vienna,  Austria,  tn  September  1957 
it  moved  to  its  present  address,  Helferstor- 
feritrasae  4   12  Vienna  I. 

History :  The  organization  began  under  the 
wing  of  the  World  Peace  Movement,  but  In 
June  19o4  it  was  established  as  an  Inde- 
pendent organization.  It  originated  at  the 
II  World  Peace  Congress  in  Warsaw  in  1950, 
when  61  doctors  who  attended  decided  to 
form  an  "InternaUonal  Union  of  Doctors  for 
Peace  •  and  a  conference  was  proposed  to  deal 
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with  taie  "pernicious  Influence  of  war  prep- 
arations" on  the  health  of  the  people  In 
February  1951.  the  WPC  Instructed  Ito  execu- 
tive bureau  to  support  the  project  and  an 
international  Preparatory  Committee  was  set 
up.  National  Committees  were  also  estab- 
lished and  in  November  1951  a  preparatory 
meeting  was  held  In  Rome.  Plans  to  hold 
the  first  World  Congress  of  Doctors  in  Monie- 
catlnl,  Italy  in  October  1951  fell  through  It 
was  not  held  untU  Mav  1953  in  Vienna 
Meanwhile,  the  International  Preparaton,- 
Committee  had  become  the  -International 
Secretariat  of  the  World  Congress  of  Doc- 
tors," superseding  the  original  "Interna- 
tional Union  of  Doctors  for  Peace."  The 
"World  Congress  of  Doctors"  was  formally 
established  in  Vienna  as  a  permanent  organi- 
zation in  June  1954  and  was  registered  un- 
der Austrian  law  in  December  1955. 

In  October  1957  It  was  reconstituted  and 
its  title  changed  to  "International  Medlca; 
Association." 

Membership:  Membership  is  open  to  medi- 
cal organizations  or  individual  members  of 
the  medical  profession.  No  claims  as  to  total 
membership  have  been  made. 

Avowed  alms:  The  avowed  alms  of  IMA  are 
the  promotion  of  health  throughout  the 
world  by  the  prevention  rather  than  the 
treatment  of  disease.  To  this  end  it  concen- 
trates mainly  on  questions  of  living  stand- 
ards. 

Actual  policies:  In  practice  the  IMA  has 
concentrated  mainly  on  two  problems-  first 
the  danger  to  health  through  the  lowering  of 
living  standards  caused  by  wars  and  prepa- 
rations for  war  iln  the  Free  World  only) - 
second,  the  radiation  hazards  caused  by  the 
testing  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons 
(again  by  the  Western  Powers  only-  Soviet 
test  explosions  are  discreeUy  ignored). 

International  Organization  of  Journalists 
{tOJ) 

Headquarters:  Originally  In  London  the 
headquarters  were  moved  in  June  1947  to 
Opietalova  5.  Prague  3,  Czechoslovakia  pres- 
ently located  at  Panzska  uUce  (street)  9 
Prague  1  v  ;      . 

History:  The  lOP  was  founded  in  June 
1946  at  a  congress  in  Copenhagen  The  pre- 
war International  Federation  of  Journalists 
and  the  wartime  International  Federation  of 
Journalists  of  Allied  and  Free  Countries  were 
both  formally  disbanded. 

At  first,  several  Western  Journalists'  unions 
Joined  the  new  organization  and  for  a  short 
time  it  -was  truly  representative.  But  from 
the  beginning  the  Communists  had  succeeded 
in  capturing  the  key  posts  and  gradually 
turned  It  into  yet  another  front  organization 
By  1950  all  the  non-Communist  unions  had 
withdrawn  because  of  the  lOJ  had  become  In 
the  words  of  Us  first  President,  Mr  A  Ken- 
yon  "a  branch  oflSce  of  the  Comlnform  ■ 
Confirmation  of  this  assertion  was  provided 
In  1950  when  the  lOJ  expelled  the  Yugoslavs 
because  "Stalin  had  quarreled  with  Tito  "  In 
1955  when  Soviet  hostilUv  to  Yugoslavia 
was  relaxed,  the  lOJ  apologized  for  their 
error-  and  Invited  the  Yugoslavs  back  (so 
far  in  vain).  Those  who  had  left  the  lOJ 
in  1950  restarted  the  IFJ. 

Membership:  Membership  Is  open  to  Jour- 
nalists in  the  following  categories: 

1.  National  Unions  of  Journalists. 

2.  National  Groups  of  the  lOJ. 

3.  Individual  members. 

Avowed  Aims:  According  to  its  constitu- 
tion, as  published  by  the  lOJ  itself  m  a 
booklet  dated  April  1956,  the  lOJ  is  "a  union 
of  progressive  and  anti-fascist  Journalists  ■ 
Its  ahns  are  listed  as: 

1.  "The  maintenance  of  peace  and  the 
broadening  of  friendship  among  the  peoples, 
as  well  as  international  understanding 
through  free,  accurate,  and  honest  inform- 
ing of  public  opinion.  The  struggle  against 
the  spreading  oi  war  psychosis  and  war  prop- 
aganda, against  the  creation  of  international 
tension  by  means  of  falsehoods  and 
calumnies." 
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2  "The  protection  of  freedom  of  the  press 
and  of  Journalists  against  the  influence  of 
monopolists  and  neo-colonlallst  financial 
groups.  The  defense  of  the  right  of  every 
Journalist  to  write  according  to  his  con- 
science and  conviction.  The  protection  of  the 
rights  of  colonial  peoples  and  of  national 
minorities  to  publish  in  their  native  lan- 
guage. Support  to  Journalists  who  have  been 
persecuted  for  having  taken  up  their  pens  In 
defense  of  peace,  progress.  Justice,  the  liberty 
and   independence   of  their   countries 

3.  "The  protection  of  all  Journalist*'  rights. 
The  struggle  for  bettering  material  condi- 
tions of  their  existence  The  gathering  and 
dissemination  of  all  information  concerning 
the  living  conditions  of  Journalists  In  all 
countries.  (Collective  agreements,  salaries, 
right  to  organize).  Support  of  the  trade 
union  movement  In  the  struggle  for  Jour- 
nalists' demands. 

4.  "The  protection  of  the  people's  rights  to 
receive  free  and  honest  Information  in  the 
struggle  against  falsefood.  caliminles  and 
systematic  misinformation  by  the  press,  as 
well  as  against  every  form  of  Journalistic 
activity  m  the  service  of  Individuals  or  par- 
ticular groups  of  society  whose  interests  are 
contrary  to   those   of  the  working  masses" 

Actual  Policies:  In  practice,  the  lOJ's 
"struggle  for  peace"  has  been  the  defense  of 
the  "peaceful  policies"  (coexistence)  of  the 
CPSU  and  attacks  on  the  "Imperialists"  and 
"warmongers"  of  the  West.  Its  opposition  to 
"war  propaganda"  and  press  "calumnies" 
has  meant  condemning  any  article  crltlzlng 
the  USSR  or  Soviet  Communism. 

As  for  the  "protection  of  press  freedom" 
and  "Journalists'  rights"  this  has  been  most 
blatantly  selective.  Alleged  cases  of  persecu- 
tion in  the  U.S.A..  Latin  America  and  re- 
maining British  and  Portuguese  colonies  are 
oonstantlv  being  publicized  and  Journalists 
of  the  Free  World  criticized  for  being  under 
the  thumb  of  "capitalists."  On  the  other 
hand,  nothing  was  ever  said  about  the  cen- 
sorship, official  directives  and  stringent 
measures  of  press  control  which  are  common 
to  all  Communist  countries  (e.g.  Czecho- 
slovakia) . 

Publications:   The  Democratic  Jotimallst. 

Recent  Activities:  lOJ  Executive  Meeting. 
May  1969. 

International  Radio  and  Television 
Organization    (OIRT) 

Headquarters:  The  headquarters  are  now 
at  Llebknechtova  15.  Prague  16,  Czechoslo- 
vakia  (formerly  Mozartova   15). 

History:  This  organization  was  founded  In 
1946  at  a  conference  In  Brussels  under  the 
name  of  Organization  Internationale  de 
Radlodlffuslon  (OIR) .  This  was  later  changed 
to  the  present  one  In  July  1959.  Many  coun- 
tries participated  In  It  at  first  except  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation  (BBC) 
which  m  1950  took  the  initiative  setting  up  a 
rival  body,  the  European  Broadcasting  Union 
(EBU).  All  the  leading  non-Communist 
countries  have  left  the  OIRT,  mostly  to  Join 
the  EBU  and  the  OIRT  has  since  been  under 
complete  Communist  control. 

Membership:  Membership  is  open  to  any 
broadcasting  organization.  At  present,  or- 
ganizations from  all  countries  of  the  Soviet 
orbit  belong,  plus  Finland.  Syria.  Iraq,  the 
Arab  Republic  and  other  non-orbit  countries. 

Avowed  Alms;  OIRT's  official  alms  are 
non-polltlcal,  such  as  mutual  assistance  of 
broadcasting  stations,  etc. 

Actual  Policies:  In  practice  the  OIRT  and 
all  its  Soviet  bloc  and  non-bloc  affiliates  have 
constituted  an  official  mouthpiece  of  CPSU 
and  propaganda.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  maintain  any  pretense  at  Impartiality. 

Recent  Activities:    "General  Assembly  of 
the  OIRT,  Helsinki,  Autumn  1969  (projected). 
International  Union  of  Students  [lUS) 

Headquarters:  The  heeidquarters  have  al- 
ways been  In  Prague,  formerly  at  Vojtesska 
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12,  Prague  11.  The  present  address  Is  Voce- 
lova  3,  Prague  2.  Czechoslovakia. 

History:  The  IU8  was  founded  at  a  World 
Student  Congress  held  in  Prague  In  August 
1946.  It  was  attended  by  students  of  all  poli- 
tical and  religious  persuasions  who  all.  ex- 
cept for  the  Communists,  thought  that  they 
were   founding    an    Impartial    and    universal 
student  body — or,  as  the  constitution  put  It, 
"the  representative  organization  of  the  demo- 
cr.'itlc  students  of  the  whole  world  who  work 
for  progress."  But  the  Communists  managed 
to   gain   control   of   the   organizations   from 
the  beginning  through  fractions  by  securing 
the    kev    posts   and   by    providing    both    the 
headquarters  and  most  of  the  funds.  They 
proceeded  to  turn  It  Into  the  "student  sec- 
tion of  the  Comlnform."  as  it  was  once  de- 
scribed by  a  president  of  the  BriUsh  National 
Union  of  Students.  In  spite  of  great  efforts 
by  the  Communists  to  keep  the  non-Com- 
niunlsts  within  the  fold,  most  of  them  had 
left  bv   1950  as  a  result  of  the  lUS's  pro- 
Communist  activities  For  many  of  them  the 
decisive  factor  was  the  expulsion  without  a 
hearing  of  the  Yugoslav  Union  of  Student 
Youth    m    1950   because    of   the   Stalln-Tlto 
quarrel.      (After     Stallns     death     Moscow's 
orders    changed    and    the    Yugoslavs    were 
tirged   to  return.  But  they  have  so  far  re- 
fused.) 

The  non-Communist  unions  who  left  the 
rus  decided  to  form  themselves  into  a  new 
body  called  the  Coordinating  Secretariat  of 
National  Unions  of  Students  (COSEC)  with 
headquarters  at  Leiden.  Holland,  which  or- 
ganizes an  annual  International  Student 
Conference  (ISC). 

Membership:  Membership  is  open  to  na- 
tional unions  of  students  or  to  groups  of 
students  where  no  national  union  exists. 

In  an  attempt  to  keep  contact  with  non- 
Communist  vinlons.  the  lUS  created  a  form 
of  limited  affiliation  called  associate  mem- 
bership. Several  unions,  such  as  the  British 
NUS.  became  associate  members  for  a  time 
but  withdrew  when  they  found  that  they 
were  still  drawn  into  lUS  politics.  At  present 
only  the  unions  of  Algeria  (UGEMA) ,  Ceylon 
and  Tunisia  are  associate  members. 

Avowed  Alms:  According  to  its  Constitu- 
tion as  revised  in  1956,  the  lUS  "shall  strive 
for"  a  list  of  alms  which  Include  the 
following: 

1.  'The  right  and  possibility  of  all  young 
people  to  enjoy  primary,  secondary,  and 
higher  education,  regardless  of  sex.  economic 
circumstances,  social  standing,  jjoutlcal  con- 
viction, religion,  color  or  race: 

2.  "The  promotion  of  .  .  .  the  love  of  free- 
dom and  democracy; 

3.  -The  realization  of  the  aspirations  of 
students  in  colonial,  seml-colonlal  and  de- 
pendent countries  struggling  against  coloni- 
alism and  for  full  national  Independence, 
which  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  education  and  national  culture; 

4.  "World  peace,  International  friendship 
among  all  peoples 

Actual  Policies:  The  above  alms  may 
sound  generally  acceptable  to  students,  but 
in  practice  the  lUS  has  been  much  more 
partisan.  Like  all  World  Communist  Front 
organizations,  it  has  carefully  followed  every 
tvinst  and  turn  of  CPSU  policy.  Every  op- 
portunity Is  taken  to  criticize  conditions  in 
the  Free  World,  while  eulogizing  those  In 
the  Soviet  camp.  For  example,  the  lUS 
pamphlet  U.S.  Education  in  Crisis  alleged 
that  the  '-depressed  state  of  education"  in 
America  was  'clearly  similar  to  the  general 
economic  crisis  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  for  which  the  banks  and  monopolies 
seek  war  as  their  only  .solution"  The  pam- 
phlet Twenty-one  Unforgettable  Days  in  the 
Soviet  Oniom,  on  the  other  hand,  praised  the 
high  standards  and  demrocratlc  nature  of 
Soviet  education  thus:  "The  life  and  condi- 
tions of  the  Soviet  youth  and  students,  proud 
of  the  leading  role  of  their  country  in  the 
world  struggle  for  peace,  help  to  show  the 
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way   to    a    brighter   future   for    all    student 
vouth." 

Antl-ColonlalUm  StudenU  who  have  al- 
legedly been  fighting  against  "Imperial- 
ism "  or  "colonialism"  as  in  Latin  America. 
Greece,  Burma.  Indonesia.  Cyprus,  North 
Africa,  or  the  Jilddle  East  have  always  been 
given  full  lUS  support.  This  concern  for 
freedom,  however,  did  not  extend  to  those 
students  who  dared  to  fight  against  Soviet 
imperialism— In  Prage  in  1948.  in  East  Ger- 
many In  1953.  and  particularly  in  Hungary- 
In  late  1956  and  again  in  Czechoslovakia  in 
1968  and  1969.  Regarding  the  Hungarian 
rising,  the  IDS  Issued  a  statement  expressing 
Its  "sincere  condolences"  to  Hungarian  stu- 
dents and  offering  aid,  but  not  daring  to 
support  the  freedom  fighters  in  their  strug- 
gle against  the  Soviet  forces  of  repression, 
even  though  the  students  were  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  battle 

Peace  Campaigns:  Special  support  has  been 
given  to  the  various  campaigns  of  the  WPC. 
In  particular  tho.'^e  against  the  defense 
preparations  of  the  Free  World.  The  high 
cost  of  armaments  Is  blamed  for  lack  of  edu- 
cation facilities,  and  conscription  is  attacked 
ceaselessly  as  a  disruption  of  student  life — 
in  the  Free  World  only.  Nothing  Is  said  of 
the  fact  that  conscription  In  Soviet  orbit  is 
more  rigorous  than  in  any  non-communist 
country 

Publication:  World  Student  News. 
Recent   Activities:    "International  Student 
Forum  in  Support  of  the  Arab  Peoples"   Cairo 
March  1969. 

Women's  International  Democratic 
Federation  (WIDF^ 
Headquarters:  Until  January  1951  the 
headqtiarters  were  in  Paris,  but  at  that  time 
WIDP  was  expelled  by  the  French  Oovem- 
ment.  Since  then  the  headquarters  have 
been  at  Unter  den  Linden  13,  Berlin  W8, 
German  Democratic  Republic,  (East  Ger- 
many ) . 

History:  The  federation  was  founded  in 
Paris  In  November  1946  at  a  Congress  of 
Women  organized  by  a  Communist-domi- 
nated organization.  Union  des  Pemmes  Pran- 
calses.  The  WTDF  has  been  under  Commu- 
nist control  from  the  beginning.  No  non- 
Communist  women's  organization  of  any 
Importance  has  ever  Joined  it. 

Membership:  Membership  is  open  to 
women's-organlzatlons.  groups  of  women,  or 
(exceptionally)  Individuals.  Associate  Mem- 
bership with  limited  cooperation  Is  also  pro- 
vided for. 

Avowed  Alms:  According  to  the  Charter 
of  the  WIDP.  its  alms  are  broad.  Innocuous 
and  acceptable  to  most  women  of  the  whole 
world,  regardless  of  race,  nationality,  religion 
and  political  conviction  In  order  to: 

1.  "oppose  war,  oppression  and  misery,  and 
build  a  future  of  progress,  freedom.  Justice 
and  peace; 

2.  "defend  women's  rights  as  citizens, 
mothers  and  workers,  and  achieve  full  equal- 
ity with  men; 

3.  "protect  children; 

4.  "ensure  peace,  democracy  and  aatlon■^^ 
indejjendence,  including  the  reduction  Oi. 
armaments,  prohibition  of  thermonuclear 
and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  re- 
spect for  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and 
self-determination  of  peoples: 

5.  -promote  economic,  scientific  and  cul- 
tural cooperation  among  nations  on  a  basis 
of  equality  " 

Actual  Policies:  In  practice,  however,  the 
WIDF  has  strayed  far  from  such  noble  alms. 
Most  of  Its  statements  and  activities  have 
been  In  support  of  current  CPSU  iKillcles  or 
of  campaigns  launched  by  other  front  orga- 
nizations, notably  the  World  Peace  Council. 
Never  has  it  deviated  from  the  CPSU  line. 
However,  much  of  It  contradicted  Itself.  For 
example.  It  expelled  the  Yugoslavs  In  1949 
because  Stalin  quarreled  vrtth  Tito  but  "an- 
nulled" this  decision  in  April  1956  because 
Khrushchev  had  patched  up  the  quarrel. 
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The  WIDP's  constant  theme  Is  that  the 
living  conditions  of  women  and  children  In 
the  Soviet  camp  are  Ideal  whereas  In  "cap- 
italist" and  worse  still,  In  "colonial"  and 
developing  countries  there  Is  still  oppres- 
sion and  exploitation,  with  Inadequate  food, 
housing,   medical    attention   or   education. 

Poor  conditions  in  non-Communist  coun- 
tries are,  it  is  alleged,  largely  due  to  "war 
preparations"  which  depress  the  standard 
of  living.  Nothing,  however.  Is  said  about 
military  expenditure  In  the  Commonwealth 
of  Socialist  countries. 

In  supporting  the  various  campaigns  of 
the  "Peace  Movement,"  much  stress  has 
been  laid  on  the  danger  to  women  and  chil- 
dren of  radiation  from  atomic  weapon  tests 
as  well  as  the  threat  to  their  futiire  con- 
stituted by  the  danger  of  atomic  war.  but  al- 
ways it  is  American  and  British  tests  which 
are  condemned  and  never  those  conducted 
in   the  USSR. 

Publications:  Women  of  the  Whole  World. 
Recent    Activities:    Meeting   of   the    "Pre- 
paratory   Committee    for    the    Sixth    World 
Congress  of  the  WIDF."  Jan.  1969. 

Worldwide  celebrations  of  the  "Interna- 
tional Women's  Day",  (8  March).  Theme: 
"Day  of  the  Worldwide  struggle  for  the  end- 
ing the  US  aggression  In  Vietnam" 

Session  of  the  "Bureau  of  WIDP",  East 
Berlirf.  25  March  1959  (Preparation  for  the 
Vlth  Cfjhgress  of  the  WIDF  to  be  held  be- 
tween 14-17  June  1969  in  Helsinki,  participa- 
tion in  the  World  Peace  Conference,  East 
Berlin,  21-24  June  1969. 

Sixth  World  Congress  of  the  WIDF  Hel- 
sinki,  14-17  June  1969. 


I 


TENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Leninism  should  penetrate  Into  every  branch 
of  tclence  ...  a  particularly  strong  attack 
muit  be  delivered  on  cosmopolitanism 
An  attack  must  also  be  launched  on  the  de- 
liberately misleading  reactionarv  hvpothesis 
of  the  non-poIltlcal'  nature  of  science  and 
its  position  -above  party.'  The  fight  against 
cosmopolitanism  must  be  stepped  up  and  an 
end  put  to  sclenUflc  objectivism."  (Prague 
Radio,  February  26,  1952.) 

Publications:  Scientific  World. 

Recent  Activities:  "Third  Scientific  Peace 
Conference",  Debreczen,  Hungary.  Theme- 
Problems  of  the  Third  World. 

Ninth  General  Assembly  of  WFSW.  April 
1969. 


World  Federation  of  Scientific  Workers 

iWFSW) 

Headquarters:  The  headquarters  are  in 
Ijondon,  although  there  are  regional  centers 
In  Calcutta,  Prague,  and  Paris.  Tlie  address 
is   Parizska   ul.ll.   Prague   I.   Czechoslovakia 

History:  The  WFSW  was  founded  in  1946 
at  an  International  Conference  organized  in 
London  by  the  British  Association  of  Scien- 
tific Workers.  Eighteen  organizations  of  sci- 
entists from  14  countries  were  represented 
Although  It  purported  to  be  a  non-Dolltical 
organization.  Communists  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining most  of  the  official  posts  and  soon 
had  control  There  has  been  no  mass  walk- 
out, as  with  other  world  communist  front 
organizations,  but  some  affiliated  bodies  are 
known  to  be  restive  as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
Communist  policies  pursued  bv  the  WFSW 
Avowed  Alms:  According  to  "its  constitu- 
tion, the  aims  of  the  WFSW  include: 

1.  "The  fullest  utilization  of  science  In 
promoting  the  peace  and  welfare  of  mankind: 

2.  "International  cooperation  in  science 
and  technology  .  .  through  close  coopera- 
tion with  UNESCO: 

3.  "Freedom  and  coordination  of  scientific 
work  both  nationally  and  internationally: 

4.  "Closer  Integration  between  the  natural 
and  .social  sciences." 

Actual  Policies:  In  practice  the  WFSW  has 
faithfully  carried  out  its  role  as  a  Commu- 
nist front  organization.  It  has  invariably  at- 
tacked the  "imperialist"  countries  "and 
praised  the  Communist  ones  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  Yugoslavia  during  the  Stalln-Tlto 
quarrel ). 

It  has  waxed  indignant  at  the  "victimiza- 
tion" of  .scientist  In  the  United  States  when 
from  time  to  time  a  Communist  scientist 
has  been  refused  a  passport  or  removed  from 
his  Job  on  security  grounds.  It  has  said 
nothing  about  the  purges,  trials  and  con- 
tinual restrictions  on  scientists  in  the  Sino- 
Sovlet  orbit,  from  which  most  of  its  members 
come 

Some  idea  of  the  WFSWs  real  attitude  to 
scientific  truth  may  be  gained  from  an  ilium- 
mating  speech  made  by  General  Hrushka  at 
a  scientific  conference  organized  in  Brno 
Czechoslovakia,  in  February  1952  bv  the 
WFSWs  Czechoslovakia  affiliate.  He"  said 
inter   aha:    "It   is   essential    that   Marxism- 


World  Federation  of  Democratic  Youth 

(WFDY) 
Headquarters:  Until  1951  when  they  were 
expalled    by    the    French    Government     the 
headquarters  were  in  Paris.  Since  1951  they 
nave  been  at  Benczur-utca  34.  Budapest  Vl" 
Hungary.  During  the  Hungarian  rebellion  &i 
the  end   of   1956.   the  staff   fled    to   Prague 
Czec*ioslovakla.  for  safetv.  But  once  the  So- 
viet tanks  had  made  it  safe  again  for  them 
they  returned  to  Budapest 

History:  The  WFDY  was  founded  In  No- 
vember 1945  at  a  World  Youth  Conference 
convened  in  London  by  the  World  Youth 
Council,  a  Communist  controlled  body 
which  has  since  been  disbanded.  Many 
bona-flde  youth  organizations  Joined  in  the 
belief  that  they  were  founding  a  non-polltl- 
cal  organization  for  bringing  the  vouth  of  all 
races,  countries  and  creeds  together  They 
were  soon  disillusioned,  for  the  Communists 
captured  all  the  key  posts  and  quickly  pro- 
ceedad  to  turn  the  WFDY  into  a  pro-CPSU 
propaganda  organization.  By  1949  most  of  the 
non -Communists  had  left  In  disgust  to  found 
their  own  organization,  the  World  Assemblv 
of  Ycjuth  (WAY). 

Membership:  Membership  is  open  to  any 
youth  organization,  national  or  Interna"- 
tlonal,  two-thirds  of  whose  members  are 
under  27  years  old. 

In  1965  WFDY  claimed  to  have  over  200 
member  organizations  uniting  87  million 
members  but  the  bulk  of  these  come  from 
the  3lno-Sovlet  orbit,  largely  from  USSR 
and  People's  Republic  of  China.  Member- 
ship to  the  Free  World  is  mostly  confined  to 
small  pro-Communist  or  fellow-traveling  or- 
ganizations. There  are  a  number  of  associate 
members  In  addition  to  the  full  members 

Avowed  Alms:  According  to  Its  constitu- 
tion, the  aims  of  the  WFDY  are  such  as  to 
command  wide  support.  They  include- 

1.  ■•5-he  promotion  of  international  under- 
standing among  young  people: 

2.  "Jnternatlonal  cooperation  of  youth  In 
economic,  political,  educational,  cultural  and 
social  lactlvitles; 

3.  "the  maintenance  of  freedom  of  speech 
press,  religion  and  assembly; 

4.  "To  support  the  demands  of  vouth  par- 
ticularly as  regards  standards  of  living 'edu- 
cation! and  conditions  of  employment  "  ' 
,X7^^^^  Policies:  In  practice,"  however,  the 
WFDY  has  been  less  concerned  with  the 
promotion  of  understanding  among  voune 
people  than  with  waging  political  an'd  se- 
mantic warfare  on  behalf  of  the  CPSU  KOM- 
SOMOL (youth  organization).  It  made  its 
real  abns  clear  in  a  Manifesto  addressed  To 

iJr  ToTo"*'  r*''?^^  °^  ''"  Countries  in  Septem- 
ber 1949.  Which  included: 

1.  "Condemnation  of  the  warlike  prepara- 
tions ef  the  capitalist  countries  led  by  the 
American  imperialist: 

2  "Attacks  on  the  Marshall  Plan  and  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  oth°r 
treaty  brganizations; 

3.  "Allegations  of  the  violation  of  demo- 
cratic freedom  in  Imperialist  countries  (ie 
the  Western  Powers) : 

4.  "An  appeal  to  youth  to  support  the 
invincible  army  of  peace  partisans  headed 
by  the  mighty  Soviet  Union; 

5.  -A  call  to  youth  organizations  to  render 
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^n^r^TT^^J'P""  '°  ^^^  y^^'^K  democrats  of 
India,  Vietnam,  Burma,  Malaya,  Indonesia 
and  other  colonial  and  dependent  countries 
In  the  struggle  for  peace  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  peoples  " 
6.  Etc. 

Publications;  WFDY  News. 

Recent  Activities:  "Ordinary  Session  of  the 
Council  of  the  International  Bureau  of  Tour- 
ism  and  Exchange  of  Youth  of  the  WFDY 
Budapest,    first    week    of    February     1969     ' 

"Appeal"  by  WFDY  calling  for  action  to 

VAT-^  i""-^^*""^  ^^^  Extension  of  the 
NATO  Pact  and  for  European  Securitv" 
Budapesl,  March,  1969.  "    ' 

The  8th  of  May  was  declared  a  "Youth 
Action  Day  for  the  Recognition  of  the  GDR 
and  Against  Neonazism  in  West  Germanv  ' 
r.f  7^^,l^  International  Conference  of  Ed'ltorc 
of  ChJldrens'  and  Pioneer  Newspapers"  orea- 
nlzed  by  the  International  Committee  of  the 
?rli^wr  ^  r  ^'^  Adolescents'  Movements 
(CIMEA)  of  the  WFDY.  Poland,  May  1969 

Projected  Activities:  "International  Youth 
hirr'h!f,^"-r?."  "'^  occasion  of  Lenin's  100th 
birthday.  Theme;  "Leninism  and  the  Struggle 
of  -iomh  for  Peace.  Democracy.  National  In- 
LTSSR     "'^  ^"'^  ^'''"^'  Progress".  Uljanovsk 

Ri„H",f'"1?*'°"^'    Conference    on    Chlldren'.s 
Rights.    November  1969. 


WORLD  FEDERATIOK   OF  TEACHERS'  UNION    (FTSEI 

Heaflquarters :  Until  1952  headquarte-s 
were  in  Paris,  but  the  Federation  was  then 
expelled  by  the  French  Government  for  "fifth 

th.""'w  ^'H"'''i^'•■'  f°"°^lng  Its  parent  bodv^ 
'^.f,,,^0'-ld  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
WPT17,.  it  settled  in  the  Soviet  Sector  o? 
Vienna  until  February  1956,  when  it  was 
again  expelled  a.s  a  danger  to  neutrality  ,  this 
time  by  the  newly  independent  Austrian 
Government) .  It  was  then  run  from  the  office 
Of  its  Secretary-General  at   10  rue  de  Sol- 

OctobVl^i^'  ""'^"  "  -^^-^^  -  ^'^^"-'^ 

History:    Though   founded   in    1946    FISE 

»^i^.^^'''""^    "^    ^'-'"^^    department    of    the 

WPTU   in    1949.    It    is   noteworthy   that   this 

u^fr  wM^*'^"  ^^^"^  ^^^  ^^  Unions  had 
just  left  the  WFTU  leaving  it  completely  m 
Communist  hands.  FISE  has  never  enjoyed 
non-Communist  support  as  have  some  front 
organizations  in  their  early  years 

It  is  more  of  a  professional  association  than 

?h.    fn^    ^°''    International,    and,    unlike 

he  other  Trade  Departments  of  WFTO.  leads 

a    largely    independent    existence.    Hence    it 

merits  a  section  to  itself. 

Membership:    The    leading    teachers'    or- 

ff^^^'ll'^"'  '^"  ^"^  World  are  not  affil  - 
a  ed  wnth  PISE  but  with  the  non-Commun^t 

t?/h'^°"J'''"-''"°'^  °'  Organizations  Of  the 
?iIes",?.^T''''^"  (WCOTP).  The  bulk  of 
^^f  %^  v,^"l  '"""^  f^°'"  the  Sino-Soviet 
orbit.  Membership  is  open  to  teachers'  or- 
ganizations catering  to  all  grades 

Avowed  Alms:  The  avowed  purpo.se  of  FISE 
1^  to  organize  teachers  of  all  grades  in  one 
worldwide  organization.  It  claims  to  fight  for 

ItT^Zls'Tn'^.V''^.  '°'  '^^^^^^  educationa 
standards.  In  particular,  according  to  a  resn 

lutlon  adopted  at  its  Warsaw  colf«ence°n 
August  1949.  its  aims  Include  ■        "'"^'^^^  '° 

educ3n:  ^^^^"^'^'"^'^^    °^    universal    free 

2    "The  outlawing  of  textbooks  propagptlne 

mnuan^m.    imperialism    or    racial    domina! 

3.  "Opposition  to  military  training  and 
corporal  punishment: 

4.  "The  training  of  teachers  in  a  demo- 
cratic spirit  and  their  Inclusion  in  the 
active  struggle  against  reaction  and  for  peace 
progress  and  democracy; 

5.  "The  emancipation  of  schools  from 
church  influence." 

Such   aims   are.   of   course,   acceptable   to 
many  beside  Communists. 
r-To^^"^^!    Policies:     In     practice,     however. 
FISE  s  aUns  have  been  distorted  to  serve  the 
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political  ends  of  the  CPSU.  First  of  all.  a  dual 
standard  is  applied.  Education  in  the  Soviet 
orbit  is  lavishly  praised  as  a  shining  example 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  while  education  in  the 
Free  World,  particularly  in  the  U.S. A  and  the 
British  Commonwealth,  is  ceaselessly  criti- 
cized. Secondly,  educational  problems  are 
never  studied  as  such,  but  always  from  the 
"class  war"  or  Marxist-Leninist  point  of 
view.  Thirdly,  FISE,  like  other  world  Com- 
munist front  organizations,  never  falls  to 
follow  every  twist  and  turn  in  CPSU  foreign 
policy  and  "to  give  It  all  possible  propaganda 
support. 

One  of  the  chief  aims  of  FISE,  constantly 
reiterated.  Is  to  Integrate  teachers  Into  the 
working  class  and  to  cure  them  of  their 
•bourgeois"  outlook.  Teachers,  like  scien- 
tists and  other  professional  groups,  are  to 
form  the  vanguard  of  the  working  masses, 
the  brains  of  the  proletariat.  They  are  also 
essential  for  the  large-scale  indoctrination  of 
of  youth  with  Marxist-Leninists  ideas.  Ac- 
cording to  Lenin:  'He  who  has  the  Youth, 
has  the  future." 

Recent  Activities:  "World  Conference  of 
Teachers."  East  Berlin,  June  1969. 
World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  iWFTU) 
Headquarters:  The  headquarters  were  first 
established  In  Paris  In  1945.  But  In  January 
1951  the  ■WFTU  was  expelled  by  the  French 
Government  for  subversive  activities.  It  then 
moved  to  the  Soviet  sector  of  occupied  Vienna 
where  It  remained  under  U.S.S  R.  protection. 
In  February  1956,  however,  the  Australian 
Government,  having  regained  its  independ- 
ence with  the  departure  of  the  occupation 
forces,  ordered  the  dissolution  of  the  head- 
quarters on  the  grounds  that  the  WFTU  had 
broken  Its  own  statutes  and  was  endangering 
Austrian  neutrality.  The  headquarters  were 
there  upon  transferred  to  their  present  ad- 
dress. Janska  100.  Prague  I,  Czechoslovakia. 

History:  Ironical  as  It  now  seems,  it  was  the 
British  'Trade  Unions'  Congress  which  took 
the  initiative  in  setting  up  the  WFTU.  In  1943 
it  issued  invlatlons  for  a  preparatory  confer- 
ence which  linally  took  place  in  London  in 
February  1945.  An  AdnUnistratlve  Committee 
was  set  up  to  draft  a  Constitution.  When  this 
was  ready,  a  Foundation  Congress  was  called 
in  Paris  in  October  1945. 

In  recognition  of  Britian's  leadership.  Sir 
Walter  Citrine  was  elected  the  first  president 
of  the  new  organization.  But  the  Soviets  In- 
sisted, as  the  price  of  their  cooperation,  on 
having  their  nominee,  Louis  Salllant 
(France),  as  Secretary -General.  SaiUant 
called  himself  a  ■Socialist,"  but  actually 
proved  to  be  a  dedicated  Communist.  He  fol- 
lowed CPSU's  directives  implicitly  and  pro- 
ceeded to  pack  the  Secretariat  with  other 
Communists.  As  a  full-time  official  he  became 
more  powerful  than  the  president  of  the 
WFTXr! 

He  was  still,  however,  answerable  to  the 
General  Council,  the  Executive  Committee 
and  to  the  Executive  Bureau  but  this  did  not 
trouble  him  long.  These  bodies  were  elected— 
the  number  of  votes  for  each  affiliated  orga- 
nization depending  on  the  size  of  its  mem- 
bership—so  SalUant  and  his  Communist 
friends  set  to  work  to  gain  control  by  increas- 
ing the  Communist  vote.  First  of  all.  the 
Trade  Union  Centres  of  East  and  Western 
Europe  were  all  brought  under  Communist 
fraction  control.  Then  came  the  CP  conquest 
of  the  Chinese  Republic  (nationalist)  in  1949. 
Lastly,  membership  figures  of  these  and  other 
Communist-controlled  National  Union  Cen- 
ters (Which  could  not  be  checked)  were  arti- 
ficially inflated  until  the  Communists  had 
control.  Bv  January  1949  the  position  of  the 
non-Communists  had  become  intolerable 
and,  led  bv  the  British  TUC,  the  American 
C.I  O  and  the  Dutch  NVV.  withdrew  from  the 
WFTU.  In  November  1949  they  set  up  their 
own  organization,  the  International  Confed- 
eration of  Free  Trade  Union  iICFTU); 
inaugurated  In  London  and  established  its 
headquarters  in  Brussels. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Membership:  According  to  its  Constitu- 
tion, membership  of  the  WFTU  Is  only  open 
to  National  Trade  Union  Federations.  But  In 
practice,  many  splinter  groups  from  the  Free 
World  have  been  accepted  because  the  Na- 
tional  Centers  mostly  belong  to  the  ICPTU 
(International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions) . 

Avowed  Aims:  According  to  its  Constitu- 
tion, which  was  adopted  in  1945,  the  WFTU 
exists  "to  Improve  the  living  and  working 
conditions  of  the  people  of  all  lands."  The 
Constitution  further  states  that  the  prime 
purposes  of  the  WFTU  are  : 

1.  "To  organize  and  unite  within  its  ranks 
the  trade  unions  of  the  whole  world  Irrespec- 
tive of  considerations  of  race,  nationality, 
religion  or  political  opinion; 

2.  "To  assist,  wherever  necessary,  the 
workers  In  countries  socially  or  industrially 
less  developed  in  setting  up  their  trade 
unions; 

3.  "To  carry  on  the  struggle  for  the  exter- 
mination of  all  fascist  forms  of  government 
and  every  manifestation  of  fascism,  under 
whatever  form  It  operates  and  by  whatever 
name  It  may  be  known; 

4.  'To  coinbat  war  and  the  causes  of  war 
and  work  for  a  stable  and  enduring  peace." 

Such  alms  are  acceptable  to  most  trade 
unionists. 

Actual  Policies;  Since  the  Communists 
gained  full  control  In  1949.  however,  the 
WFTU's  methods  of  fulfilling  these  alms  have 
been  unacceptable  to  any  but  Cvimmunlsts 
and  their  fellow-travelers.  It  has  acted  as 
a  major  propaganda  agency  for  the  CPSU 
bringing  political  and  semantic  war  tactics 
into  the  trade  union  field.  It  has  followed 
every  twist  in  CPSU  policy.  Its  vast  apparatus 
and  numberous  publications  have  churned 
out  propaganda  and  agitation  in  support  of 
the  current  CPSU  political  line  Including  the 
•peace  movement."  Owing  to  Its  world-wide 
well-organized  machinery.  Its  status  In  the 
U.N.  and  Its  pretense  of  defending  the  work- 
ers, it  has  probably  had  more  Influence  than 
any  other  World  Communist  front  organiza- 
tion If  It  has  been  less  successful  than  the 
World  Peace  Council  in  ensnaring  non-Com- 
munists, this  is  because  of  the  existence  of 
the  non-Communist  International  ^Con- 
federation of  Free  Trade  Unions.  'WFTU  re- 
mains potentially  the  most  dangerous  of  the 
world  front  organizations  because  of  the 
number  of  'crganizcd  troops"  (Red  Army) 
at  its  command,  i.e.,  workers  In  Communist 
controlled  unions,  such  as  the  French  COT 
and  the  ItaUan  CGIL.  Though  not  all  Com- 
munists, they  are  completely  under  Com- 
munist domination. 

Publications;  World  Trade  Union  Move- 
ment. 

Recent  Activities:  Participation  of  the 
WFTU  in  the  "All-African  Trade  Union  Fed- 
eration" Meeting,  Cairo.  26  Jan.  1969. 

Attendance  in  the  "Second  International 
Conference  in  Support  of  the  Arab  Peoples". 
organized  Jointly  by  the  World  Peace  Coun- 
cil (WPCi  and  the  Afro-Asian  People's  Soli- 
darity Organization  (AAPSO).  Cairo.  Jan. 
1969;" 

••Fourth  Congress  of  the  International  Con- 
federation of  Arab  Trade  Unions  (ICATU), 
Cairo,  29  Jan.-l  Feb.  1969. 

Proclamation  issued  by  the  Secretariat  of 
WFTU  to  "all  international  trade  union  cen- 
ters to  support  the  working  class  and  the 
people  of  Spain  Jointly  v/ith  the  WFTU  or 
similar  actions  within  international  or- 
ganizations, within  the  United  Nations 
(emph.  added),  within  the  International 
Labour  Organization  (ILO)  or  in  another 
appropriate  form."  (Pravda,  Moscow,  USSR, 
6  Feb  1969). 

Support  of  •Declaration"  by  the  Coordi- 
nating Chairman  of  WPC  (Isabelle  Blume, 
Belgium)  to  the  press:  •All  those  who  want 
peace  aed  security  In  Europe  protest  against 
the  election  of  the  President  of  the  West 
German   Federal   Republic   In   West-Berlin" 
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(Komsomol  Pravda,  Moscow.  USSR,  15  Feb, 
1969) 

Participation  In:  the  "Solidarity  Confer- 
ence of  the  Trade  Unions  of  Africa  and 
Europe^'  sponsored  by  the  All-African  Trade 
Union  Federation  (AATUF),  Conacry. 
Guinea.  21  March  1969. 

Meeting  of  the  Administrative  Committee 
of  the  Pood,  Tobacco,  and  Beverage  Indus- 
tries and  Hotel,  Cafe  and  Restaurant  Work- 
ers' TUI  (Trade  Unions  International)  of  the 
WFTU,  Moscow,  USSR  25  Feb.  1969.  Theme: 
■'Socialist  Countries— the  Basis  i  b.ise  i  of  the 
Ant i- Imperialist  Front  in  the  Struggle  for 
Peace  and  Social  Progress"  (emph.  added). 
Participation  In:  the  "International  Semi- 
nar on  the  Palestine  Problem"  initiated  by 
the  International  Confederation  of  Arab 
Trade  Unions  (ICATO).  Conacry,  Guinea 
1969. 

"World  Conference  on  Functional  Literacy 
Cvprus,   1969. 

•International  Conference  of  the  Trans- 
port. Port  and  Fishery  Workers'  TUI"  of  the 
WFTU.  East  Berlin. 

■World  Assembly  of  Peace  Forces^'.  East 
Berlin.  21-24  June   1969. 

Projected:  "Seventh  World  Congress  of 
Trade  Unions,  WFTU".  Budape»t  Hungary, 
17-31  October,  1969. 

•Conference  on  European  Security  and 
Cooperation"  to  be  organized  on  the  initia- 
tive of  the  World  Peace  Council.  (WPC). 
World  Peoce  Council  (WPC) 
History:  The  World  Peace  Movement  really 
dates  from  August  1948  when  a  "World  Con- 
gress of  Intellectuals  for  Peace"  was  held  at 
Wroclaw.  Poland.  A  continuing  organization 
called  the  "International  Liaison  Committee 
of  Intellectuals"  was  set  up  which  called  the 
First  World  Peace  Congress  in  Paris  in  April 
1949.  (Part  of  the  meeting  had  to  be  held  in 
Prague  because  of  visa  difficulties.)  This 
launched  the  World  Committee  of  Parisians 
of  Peace  which  was  renamed  the  World  Peace 
Council  in  November  1950. 

Headquarters:  Orlginallv  The  headquarters 
were  in  Paris  but  In  1951  the  WPC  was  ex- 
pelled bv  the  French  Government  for  "Fifth- 
column  "activities,"  and  moved  to  Prague  In 
1954  the  organization  moved  again  This  time 
to  Vienna,  Austria,  where  it  established  Itself 
under  U  S  S.R.  protection  at  Estate-Haus, 
Mollwaldplatz.  5  Vienna  IV.  The  Austrian 
Minister  of  the  Interior  protested  strongly 
because  permission  by  his  government  had 
neither  been  sought  or  given.  He  added:  "A 
sharp  watch  will  be  kept  on  the  World  Peace 
Council  for  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  peace. 
Vienna  is  becoming  more  and  more  estab- 
lished as  the  headquarters  for  Comlnform 
organizations  plotting  to  undermine  the  Free 

West." 

When  the  U.S.S.R.  and  U.S.A.  occupation 
forces  withdrew  and  Austria  regained  her  in- 
dependence, the  WPC  was  for  a  time  per- 
mitted to  remain  on  the  condition  that  It 
observed  Austrian  laws,  but  on  February  2. 
1957  the  Mlnlstrv  of  the  Interior  announced 
that  the  WPC  had  been  banned  and  its 
offices  closed  because  it  "interfered  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  oi  countries  with  which  Aus- 
tria has  good  and  friendly  relaUons,"  Its 
activities  were  -directed  against  the  interest 
of  the  Austrian  State."  (Observer,  London, 
February  3,  1957.)  Though  invited  to  Prague. 
it  never  In  fact  went  there  It  bas  no  official 
headquarters  at  present  Its  buslne--s  !s  con- 
ducted under  cover  of  a  new  organization  es- 
tablished in  Vienna  in  1957  called  the  Inter- 
national InsQlute  for  Peace  (IIP). 

The  World  Peace  Council  has  been  more 
successful  than  other  Communist  front  or- 
ganizations In  Winning  non-Communist  sup- 
port From  the  beginning  it  has  attracted  a 
certain  number  of  neutralists,  international- 
ists pacifists  and  left-wing  Socialists  Though 
many  have  become  dlslUusioned  and  resigned, 
the  WPC  has  succeeded  in  keeping  up  a  flow 
of  replacements,  particularly  from  Asia.  The 
diversity  of  its  membership  has.  however,  led 
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to  special  dimcultles  and  its  officers  have  had 
more  trouble  than  those  in  other  front  or- 
ganizations In  keeping  the  membership  In 
line  with  CPStI  policy. 

Membership:  Membership  of  the  World 
Peace  Council  Is  organized  on  a  national 
basis  No  exact  figure  of  the  total  members 
has  ever  been  given  but  It  must  be  very 
large.  National  Peace  Committees  are  affili- 
ated with  more  than  120  states  and  coun- 
tries TTiese  In  turn,  riin  local  branches  open 
to  anyone  who  cares  to  Join.  It  Is.  In  fact,  the 
only  world  Communist  front  organization  de- 
signed to  appeal  to  everyone.  Many  Join  un- 
der the  Illusion  they  are  supporting  a  genuine 
pacifist,   organization    that   Is   above   politics. 

Publications-  Perspectlves-WPC,  Informa- 
tion Bulletin  of  the  WPG 

Avowed  Alms:  The  avowed  aims  of  the 
WPC  are  simple.  They  are  to  moblUzs  the 
peoples  of  the  world  If  necessary  In  opposi- 
tion to  their  government.  In  defense  of 
"peace"  to  expose  the  "warmongers"  and  to 
bring  about  a  "peaceful"  fettlement  of  In- 
ternational differences. 

Actual  Policies:  As  Marxist -Leninist  doc- 
trine has  divided  the  world  into  two  mu- 
tually .Tnt.-igonlstic  systems,  the  Socialist 
World  Systems  (the  "Peace  Camp")  and  the 
C.>plt.alist  World  System  (the  "War  Camp"), 
the  defense  of  peace  becomes,  for  the  WPC, 
the  tiefellse  of  the  Interests  of  the  CPSU 
and  of  World  Communism. 

Frwa  the  beginning,  the  WPC  has  de- 
voted Its  energies  to  defending  the  policies 
of  the  "SovlDt  Union"  (CP.SU)  and  attacking 
those  of  the  Free  World.  In  particular,  it 
has  attacked  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  Euro- 
pean Defense  Communltv  and  the  NATO. 
CENTO,  SEATO.  Common  Market,  etc..  in 
short,  every  attempt  by  the  Free  World  to 
defend  Itself  against  Communism. 

Resent  Activities  "The  Second  Interna- 
tional Conference  In  Support  of  the  Arab 
Peoples."   Cairo.   25-28   January.    1969. 

"Prep.iratory  Meeting  for  the  World  As- 
sembly of  Peace  Forces  (East  Berlin,  21-24 
June.  1969). — Themes:  Vietnam.  European 
Security.  Middle  Eart  conflict,  ineo)  colonial- 
ism, national  Independence,  disarmament, 
etc. 

"Forum,  convened  by  the  Permanent 
Working  Committee  for  Peace,  National  and 
International  Understanding.  West  Berlin, 
17  Feb.   1969. 

"World  Assembly  of  Peace  Forces,  East 
Berlin.  21-24  June,  1969.  (See  Congressional 
Record— Speech  of  Hon.  Paul  J.  Fannin  31 
July  1969). 

Participants  in  the  World  Assembly  for  Peace, 
East  Berlin.  21-24  June  1969  (select) 

Dr.  Herbert  Aptheker,  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  for  Marxist-Studies. 

American  FYlends  (Quakers). 

Association  For  a  World  Constitution  and 
World  Parliament. 

Christian  Peace  Conference 

World  Association  for  Education  for  Peace. 

International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
(observer). 

International  Confederation  for  Disarma- 
ment and  Peace  (observer). 

Conference  of  Youth  and  Students  for  Sup- 
porting the  Vietnamese  People,  (italic 
added ) . 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom. 

International  Students  Movement  for  the 
United  Nations. 

Hemispheric    Conference   of   Montreal. 

Latin  American  Trade  Unions. 

World  Federalist  Youth. 

World  Federation  of  United  Nations  As- 
sociations I  observer  I . 

Youth  Section  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches. 

Esperantist  World   Peace  Movement. 

All  World  Communist  Front  Organizations. 

International  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation. 

International  Committee  for  Support  for 
Arab  Peoples. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Stockholm  Vietnam  Conference,  et  alia. 

Ottier  world-wide  Communist  sponsored 
activities 

Afro-Asian  Latin  American  People's  Soli- 
darity Organization  (AALAPSO).  Havana, 
Cuba. 

Vietnam  Solidarity  Movements  (world- 
wide) Theme:  Struggle  Against  U.S  Aggres- 
sion. 

Liberation  Committee  of  the  Organization 
for  African  Unity  (OAU) . 

Baltic  Week. 

Palestine  Liberation  Committee   (s). 

Friendship  Societies. 

International     School     for     Cooperatives; 

Youth  and  Student  Festivals. 

Exhibitions.  Film  Festivals;  "Months  of 
Culture". 

Writer  Societies;  Meetings  of  Parliamen- 
tarlans;   Rostock,  East  Germany,  July  1969. 

Conference  of  Red  Cross  OrgarUzations  in 
Socialist  Countries  (emphasis  added). 
Theme:  "The  part  played  by  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  as  a  contribution  to  peace 
and  international  friendship.  Closer  coopera- 
tion between  the  Red  Cross  and  the  various 
national  and  world  organizations  Involved  in 
the  struggle  for  peace."  Soflla,  Bulgaria  13 
March  1969. 

United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  In  Geneva.  Switzerland,  adopted  a 
"Resolution  In  Praise  of  V.  I.  Lenin  and  His 
Hiunanlstlc  Ideas  and  Activities". 

rOOTNOTES 

'  The  term  mass  organization  Is  all  inclu- 
sive. It  covers  human  endeavor  In  all  fields  of 
activities  (governments,  trade  unions, 
leagues,  PTA's.  etc.,) 

'Statutes  of  the  CPSU  contain  a  model 
definition  of  a  Party  fraction  (Paras.  67  and 
68). 
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SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT  APPROV- 
AL QUESTIONED  BY  PRESS 


POLL  SAYS  POPULAR  VOTE  FA- 
VORED FOR  PRESIDENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  HUNGATE 

t  OF    MISSOtJKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  30,  1969 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  poll 
was  recently  taken  by  Nation  s  Business 
magazine  which  indicates  State  legisla- 
tive leaders  favor  electoral  reform  and 
ratification  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  direct  popular  vote  might  be 
expected  from  three-fourths  of  the 
States.  I  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  this  article : 

Poll  Says  Popular  Vote  Favored 

FOR     PRESnjENT 

Wasbington.— By  6  to  1.  state  legislative 
leaders  polled  by  Nation's  Business  magazine 
favored  a  new  system  of  electing  the  presi- 
dent. 

Two- thirds  of  those  backing  a  change  say 
the  president  should  be  elected  by  direct  pop- 
ular vote. 

While  a  heavy  majority  favor  the  popular 
vote,  slightly  more  than  20  percent  support 
a  district  plan  In  which  one  elector  would  be 
chosen  from  each  congressional  district  and 
two  at  large  from  each  state.  Their  electoral 
votes  would  go  to  the  candidate  who  won 
the  popular  vote  in  the  respective  district  or 
state. 

Opposition  to  the  popular-vote  method 
was  based  mainly  on  concern  that  smaller 
states  would  lose  their  present  advantage  of 
getting  two  electoral  votes  regardless  of  pop- 
ulation, the  magazine  said. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  leaders  favor- 
ing the  direct  vote  Indicated  their  legislative 
houses  would  back  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  that  effect,  although  some  said  It 
would  take  all-out  campaigning. 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TENKXSSXI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  30,  1969 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Nixon  recently  announced 
plans  to  proc;ed  with  the  $662,000,000 
supersonic  transport  project. 

Two  of  the  Nation's  leading  newspa- 
pers—the New  York  Times  and  the  Nash- 
ville Tennessean — have  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  priorities  with  reference  to  the 
President's  decision  to  allocate  funds  to 
the  supersonic  jet,  primarily  designed  to 
compete  in  international  air  traffic  com- 
petition. 

Becau.>e  of  the  interest  oi  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
important  project.  I  place  in  the  Record 
herewith  articles  from  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Nashville  Tennessean 

The  articles  follow : 

[Prom   the   Nashville   Tennessean,   Sept    27 

19691 
Mr.   NijeoN's  SST  Decision   Says   Much   On 

PRIORiriES 

It  Is  quite  revealing  of  President  Nixon's 
priorities  for  America  that  he  has  given  the 
go-ahead  for  development  of  the  Supersonic 
Transport  (SST)  and  is  determined  to  pour 
another  $662  million  into  the  program. 

The  SST  will  have  absorbed  about  813 
billion — or  perhaps  more — tvefore  the  test 
vehicles  ever  fly.  That  is  to  be  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution. The  manufacturers  will  provide 
about  10%  and  federal  funds  will  be  about 
90%. 

As  the  British  and  French  have  found  out 
in  their  development  of  the  Concorde  airliner, 
final  costs  were  far  and  away  above  projec- 
tions and  the  Boeing  SST  project  may  follow 
that  pattern. 

In  approving  more  government  funding  for 
the  SST,  Mr.  Nixon  said,  "I  want  the  U.S. 
to  continue  to  lead  the  world  in  air  trans- 
port" That  is  a  view  most  share  since  the 
SST's  will  come,  whether  the  U.S.  builds  them 
for  the  world's  airlines  or  not. 

The  most  pressing  issue  Is  not  whether  the 
SSTs  should  be  built,  but  who  should  pay  for 
the  building  of  them.  And  this  is  a  philo- 
sophical point  In  which  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration has  now  come  down  on  the  side  of 
federal  subsidy. 

Dxirlng  the  campaign,  Mr.  Nixon  said  the 
"greatest  failure"  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration was  "Its  disinclination,  or  inability 
to  take  on  the  hardest  job  in  government" — 
the  setting  of  priorities.  He  went  on  to  assert 
that  the  budget  needed  exhaustive  review 
and  that  some  programs  such  as  public  works 
and  the  SST  would  have  to  be  content  with 
much  less  than  maximum  funding. 

At  that  point,  the  SST  seemed  to  be  low 
on  his  list  of  priorities.  Once  in  ofBce.  Mr. 
Nixon  ordered  cuts  In  school  aid.  in  library 
money,  in  housing  and  other  areas.  He  scut- 
tled the  urban  mass  transport  trust  fund  and 
has  ordered  cutbacks  in  federal  construction 
in  the  states.  But  he  is  now  prepared  to  sup- 
ply the  funding  .so  that  private  enterprise 
can  continue  with  the  project. 

When  the  SST  plan  was  first  brought  up. 
the  government  agreed  to  help  underwrite 
the  planning.  But  at  that  time  the  Vietnam 
war  was  not  in  full  swing  and  making  such 
a  heavy  drain  on  federal  funds. 

So  there  is  a  difference  in  demands  on  the 

budget,  and  the  supposition  had  been  that 

Mr.  Nixon  was  planning  to  reduce  the  SST 

on  his  scale  of  priorities. 

The  administration  had  under  discussion 
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lor  a  while  a  plan  by  which  alternative  fi- 
nancing might  be  had,  and  the  SST  be  con- 
tinued on  funds  derived  from  shareholdings 
or  pool  financing. 

The  aircraft,  airline  Industries  and  Wall 
Street  could  easily  provide  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  SST  development.  And  the 
question  is:  Why  do  they  not  do  so  1^  pros- 
pects for  the  super-sonic  plane  are  so  good? 

It  has  long  been  a  tenet  of  Republicanism 
that  for  government  to  do  what  private  en- 
terprise can  do  is  a  near  socialistic  heresy; 
that  government  should  act  only  when  pri- 
vate enterprise  cannot  do  the  Job  Even  so. 
President  Elsenhower  once  referred  to  TVA 
as  "creeping  socialism."  One  might  wonder 
what  the  general  would  have  called  subsidiz- 
ing the  SST — supersonic  socialism? 


I  From  the  New  York  -nmes.  Sept  28.  1969] 
A  Controversial  Pboject  Moves  Inexorably 
Ahead 
(By  Christopher  Lydon) 
Washington.— For  most  of  a  decade  now, 
the  supersonic  transport  has  been  stalking 
poUcy  makers  here.  With  no  encouragement 
from  either  the  airlines  that  will  fly  it.  the 
commercial  passengers  who  will  use  it,  much 
less  the  general  public  that  must  pay  $1.2- 
blllion  in  taxes  to  develop  It,  the  SST  con- 
tinues Its  steady  advance. 

This  advance  is  impelled  by  intemaUonai 
competition,  pressures  from  the  domestic  air- 
craft manufacturers  and,  above  all,  a  tech- 
nological spirit  that  makes  the  current  sub- 
sonic seven-hour  flight  to  Parts  seem  like  an 
outrageouslv  long  passage  at  a  time  when 
men  fly  to  the  moon  in  Just  a  few  days. 

Last  week,  the  SST  took  apother  of  its 
seemingly  Inexorable  steps  forward.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  announced,  after  more  than  six 
months  of  study,  detwite  and  hesitation 
within  the  .Administration,  that  "the  SST 
is  going  to  be  built,"  and  asked  Congress 
for  the  remaining  $660-mlllion  required  to 
build  two  working  models  of  the  plane  before 
1974  For  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  Ad- 
ministration is  asking  only  $96-mlllion— a 
temptingly  Email  down-payment  that  will  get 
the  SST  off  the  drawing  board  and  into  the 
construction  stage  for  the  first  time. 

NIXON'S  VIEW 

President  Nixon  noted  enthusiastically  that 
the  SST  carrving  up  to  300  paasengers,  1,800 
miles  an  hour  ( more  than  three  times  as  last 
as  present  planes)  will  "brtng  the  world  closer 
together  in  a  true  ph>-slcal  and  time  sense." 
But  the  essence  of  his  announcement  was 
still  the  somewhat  reluctant  concession  that 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  made  be- 
fore him:  That  for  reasons  of  prestige  and 
manufacturing  supremacy,  the  United  States 
can't  afford  not  to  proceed. 

The  Russians'  TU-144  and  the  British- 
French  Concorde  have  already  had  their  first 
test  flights,  and  though  both  of  these  rival 
supersonlcs  are  slower  and  smaller  than  the 
Amertcan  SST,  they  may  be  ready  for  market- 
ing in  three  or  four  years. 

And  so.  President  Nixon  concluded,  the 
only  meaningful  question  is  "whether  in  the 
vears  ahead  the  people  of  the  world  will  be 
flying  in  American  supersonic  transports  or 
in  the  transports  of  other  nations." 

As  the  debate  moves  now  to  Congress,  the 
SST  appears  likely  to  become  a  favorable 
villain  in  the  discussion  of  "prtorltiee."  Just 
within  the  context  of  the  transportation 
budget  it  is  noted  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  already  spent  about  twice  as  much 
on  this  one  plane  as  on  mass  transit  in  all  the 
nation's  cities. 

The  Administration's  pledge  that  the  SST 
will  never  be  flown  over  land  tends  to  un- 
dermine the  protests  against  the  thunderous 
■sonic  boom"  which  will  follow  the  plane's 
supersonic  course  like  a  50  to  90-mlle-wlde 
carpeu.  But  the  SST's  forced  exclusion  from 
the  heavUy  traveled  domestic  routes  leads  to 
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fundamental    questions    about    the    plane's 
economic  viability. 

The  American  SST  is  expected  to  retail 
at  $40-mllUon— about  eight  times  the  price 
of  the  first  big  passenger  Jets  that  burst  on 
the  market  in  the  late  1950s  and  nearly 
crippled  the  airlines  with  debt.  Almost  Inev- 
itably, the  supersonlcs  will  raise  the  cost  of 
flying  after  the  new  "Jumbo  Jets"  (scheduled 
for  service  early  next  yeari  have  further 
popularized    jet    flight    at    lower-than-ever 

lares.  ,  , 

Congressional  critics  will  doubtless  ask 
again  why— If  supersonic  flight  is  commer- 
cially promising — the  airlines  and  the  air- 
craft industry  together  have  refused  to  put 
up  anv  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  SST's 
development  costs.  The  SST  is  the  only  air- 
craft ever  to  have  been  commissioned  and 
directly  subsidized  by  the  Government  for 
strictly  commercial  use. 

MELTING  OPPOSITION 

The  hallmark  of  the  SST  program,  how- 
ever, has  long  been  Its  ability  to  transcend 
and  survive  hard  analysU  of  the  plane's 
merits. 

When  Alan  S.  Bovd  was  chairman  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  fiioard  in  1963.  he  stated 
vehemently  that  the  SST  would  frustrate, 
rather  than  satisfy,  aviation's  goals  of  "ex- 
panded markets,  reasonable  fares  .  and 
reasonable  profits."  Yet  when  Mr.  Boyd  took 
over  executive  responsibility  for  SST  de- 
velopment as  the  first  Secretary-  of  Trans- 
portation, he  somehow  became  a  believer. 

Early  in  1967,  an  eight-member  advisory 
committee,  headed  by  former  Defense  Secre- 
tary Robert  S  McNamara,  advised  President 
Johnson  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration's optimism  about  the  SST  was  based 
on  faultv  economic  assumptions  and  con- 
cluded that  there  was  no  Justlflcation  for 
building  the  plane.  Yet  President  Johnson 
proceeded  to  request,  and  easily  win  fiom 
Congress,  another  15143-mlllion  for  further 
design  work  In  his  1968  budget. 

Soon  after  President  Nixon  took  office,  he 
appointed  an  ll-member  interdepartmental 
task  force  to  review  the  SST.  Four  specialized 
reports — on  the  plane's  economics,  on  its 
environmental  effects,  its  technological  value 
and  its  impact  on  the  balance  of  payments — 
were  all  reliablv  reported  to  have  made  nega- 
tive findings,  ■yet  John  A.  Volpe,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  integrated  these 
reports  into  a  powerfully  favorable  recom- 
mendation, and  after  a  long  summer  of 
haggling,  won  the  President's  support  for 
further  development. 

Clearly  there  are  many  obscure  pressures, 
psychological  as  well  as  political,  that  make 
the  SST  a  fascinating,  perhaps  irresistible, 
endeavor.  The  guessing  on  Capitol  Hill  this 
week  even  among  the  planes  opponents, 
was  that  these  same  forces  would  triumph 
again   in   Congress  this  year. 
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laid  out  by  a  Government  that  spends  only 
grudgingly  to  improve  a  surface  transporta- 
tion system  gro^m  shockingly  inadequate — 
even  for  carrying  people  to  and  from  air- 
ports. 

Balancing  off  the  benefits  of  extreme  speed, 
such  as  they  may  be.  are  the  dangers  of  ex- 
plosive noise  and  sonic  boom,  problems  thus 
far  completelv  unsolved  by  the  project's  engi- 
neers. Even  If  the  SST  is  forbidden  to  fly  over 
land  at  supersonic  speeds,  as  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Volpe  promises,  it  threatens 
communities  near  airports  with  a  deafening 
racket  at  every  take-off  But  is  the  overland 
prohibition  tenable?  There  is  authoritative 
opinion  that  the  planes  will  not  pay  off 
unless  they  can  share  in  the  hugely  profltable 
cross-country  traffic— and  if  they  have  to  fly 
those  routes  at  normal  airplane  speeds,  what 
Justification  will  be  left  for  the  enormous 
costs,  especially  with  the  taxpayer  footing 
the  bill? 

If  and  when  the  SST  becomes  a  necessary. 
practical  and  environmentally  tolerable  vehi- 
cle, as  some  day  it  probably  will,  it  Is  hardly 
to  be  doubted  that  private  capital  will  be 
attracted  In  sufficient  volume  to  limit  the 
Government's  role  to  backing  up  the  bonds 
of  the  enterprtse  America's  competitive  po- 
sition in  the  aviation  industry,  not  even  re- 
motely challenged  now,  will  not  be  hurt,  as 
Senator  Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin  says,  by  al- 
lowing the  case  for  the  SST  "to  be  made  in 
the  market  place  instead  of  in  the  councUs 
of  Government." 

As  for  national  pride,  the  other  major  ar- 
gument of  supersonic  enthusiasts,  surely  a 
people  that  can  put  a  man  on  the  moon 
will  not  be  thrown  off  its  strtde  because 
others  are  first  to  try  out  an  airplane  that 
may  well  prove  more  of  a  nuisance  than  a 
blessing. 


JUSTICE  WALTER  V.  SCHAEFER  IS 
AWARDED  AMERICAN  BAR  ASSO- 
CIATION MEDAL 


[From  the  New  York  "Hmes.  Sept.  28.  1969] 
Speaking  op  Economy 

After  what  he  describes  as  a  "spirited  de- 
bate within  the  Administration."  President 
Nixon  has  flnaUy  decided  to  ask  Congress 
for  $662  mllUon  to  develop  a  supersonic 
transport  plane.  However  spirited  the  disctis- 
sion,  it  was  evidently  not  spirited  enough. 

No  impressive  evidence  has  been  brought 
out  to  warrant  the  tise  of  pubUc  money  to 
subsidize  a  venture  of  this  sort  at  this  time. 
Approximately  $600  million  has  already  been 
spent  by  the  Federal  Government  on  pre- 
liminary designs,  and  now  the  President  re- 
quests more  than  that  much  again— at  the 
very  moment  that  consumers  are  being  asked 
to  ptill  in  their  belts,  when  the  social  needs 
of  the  cities  are  reaching  an  explosive  level. 
when  the  price  of  exploring  outer  space  is 
a  heavy  charge  on  the  public  purse  and  the 
costs  of  war  are  staggering.  Most  ironically^ 
these  funds  for  supersonic  travel  are  to  be 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday.  September  30,  1969 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  high- 
est honor  which  the  organized  bar  can 
bestow — the  American  Bar  Association 
Medal— was  awarded  a  few  weeks  ago  to 
my  constituent  and  lonetime  friend. 
Justice  Walter  V.  Schaefer  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Illinois. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Jus- 
tice Schaefer,  his  wife,  and  members  of 
his   family   intimately   over   the   entire 
period  of  his  legal  and  judicial  career. 
Mr.  Speaker,  knowing  Justice  Schaefer 
as  I  do  and  being  aware  of  his  high  ideals 
and    distinguished    judicial    service,    as 
well  as  his  exemplary  personal  life.  It 
seems  most  appropriate  that  he  should 
be  singled  out  for  this  highest  award  of 
the  American  Bar,  Placing  the  name  of 
Justice  Walter  "V.  Schaefer  with  those 
of  such  earlier  recipients  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Medal  as  the  late 
Justices.    Oliver    Wendell    Holmes    and 
Charles  Evans  Hughes— as  well  as  the 
other  leaders  of  the  bench  and  bar  who 
have  been  honored  since  this  award  was 
first  made  in  1929 — marks  him  as  the 
outstanding  jurist  In  the  Nation  today. 

In  order  to  bring  the  citation  and 
other  pertinent  facts  regarding  Justice 
Schaefer's  career  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  to  citizens 
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across  the  Nation,  I  submit  for  inclusion 
the  article  which  appears  in  the  Sep- 
tember 1969,  issue  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Joiirnal  In  the  Record; 
Justice  Walter  V.  Schaefeb  Is  Awarded  the 
American  Bar  Association  Medal 

Walter  V.  Schaefer.  a  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Illinois,  became  the  thirty- 
fourth  recipient  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation Medal  at  the  Association's  92d  An- 
nual Meeting  In  Dallas  last  month.  The 
presentation  was  made  to  Justice  Schaefer 
at  the  Annual  Dinner  In  the  Regency  Ball- 
room of  the  Fairmont  Hotel  on  August   13. 

The  medal  Is  the  highest  honor  the  As- 
sociation can  bestow.  It  is  awarded  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  of  Governors  to  a 
person  chosen  for  "conspicuous  service  to 
the  cause  of  American  Jurlsprtidence."  Es- 
tablished in  1929.  the  medal  was  first 
awarded  to  the  late  Samuel  WlUlston. 

The  medal  Is  fourteen-carat  gold,  three 
Inches  In  diameter.  On  the  obverse  Is  the  St. 
Memin  profile  of  John  Marshall  with  an  In- 
scription from  the  Massachusetts  Constitu- 
tion: "To  the  end  It  may  be  a  government 
of  laws  and  not  of  men. '  The  reverse  side 
shows  a  seated  figure  representing  Justice, 
with  tf-t  single  Latin  word.  Justitia. 
-The  Schaefer  citation  reads: 

The  caliber  of  the  Judiciary  bears  directly 
upon  the  quality  of  life  In  our  society.  In  no 
other  country,  as  Mr  Justice  Frankfurter 
observed.  Is  the  Incidence  of  law  as  pervasive 
as  it  Is  with  us.  And  In  no  other  country  do 
the  judges,  especially  those  of  the  appellate 
courts,  wield  comparable  authority  to  shape 
the  character  of  the  law  and  influence  the 
standards  of  the  community. 

We  have  been  fortunate  over  the  years  to 
have  had  many  outstanding  Judges  on  the 
state  supreme  courts.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished, a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Illinois,  is  Walter  V.  Schaefer.  His  influence 
as  a  leader  of  legal  thought  and  the  recog- 
nition of  his  Judicial  eminence  have  extended 
far  beyond  the  borders  of  the  state  on  whose 
highest  tiibunal  he  has  served  for  eighteen 
years. 

Justice  Schaefer  received  his  law  degree  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  In  1928.  He  chose 
to  pursue  his  legal  career  in  Illinois,  gaining 
wide  experience  in  private  practice,  in  state 
and  federal  government  service,  and  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Northwestern  University.  His 
nrany  enduring  contributions  have  Included 
his  coauthorship  of  the  UUnols  Civil  Practice 
Act.  adopted  in  1933,  and  his  chairmanship 
of  the  -Schaefer  Commission."  created  by 
the  Illinois  legislature  to  study  and  mod- 
ernize the  structure  of  state  government 
in  1949-1951. 

With  this  broad  background  he  became  a 
Justice  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  by  In- 
terim appointment  of  Governor  Adlal  E. 
Stevenson  in  1951.  He  has  twice  been  elected 
to  the  Court  and  in  the  most  recent  instance 
he  had  the  unusual  distinction  of  being  un- 
opposed. 

Justice  Schaefer  has  brought  to  his  Judi- 
cial office  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
law,  deep  Insight,  broad  vision  and  a  wise, 
humanitarian  approach.  He. is  neither  a  lib- 
eral nor  a  conservative,  neither  a  strict  con- 
structionist nor  an  activist.  He  Is  aware  both 
of  the  obligations  and  limitations  of  his 
Judicial  position.  He  has  helped  keep  the 
law  of  Illinois  abreast  of  the  times  without 
undue  assertion  of  Judicial     prerogaUve. 

The  reputation  of  Justice  Schaefer  for  ju- 
dicial scholarship  is  national.  He  is  Invited 
frequently  to  lecture,  and  his  papers  have 
been  published  in  many  law  reviews.  Two  of 
these  merit  particular  mention.  In  1956  he 
gave  the  OUver  Wendell  Holmes  Lecture  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School  on  the  topic  "Fed- 
eralism and  State  Criminal  Procedure,"  pre- 
senUng  one  of  the  first  comprehensive  con- 
siderations of  the  problems  of  criminal  law 
in  the  state  courts  under  the  Federal  Con- 
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stltutlon.  More  recently.  In  1967,  he  delivered 
the  Benjamin  N.  Cardozo  Lecture  before 
The  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  His  address  was  entitled  "The 
Control  of  Sunbursts:  Techniques  of  Pros- 
pective Over-ruling,"  constituting  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  literature  on  the 
subject. 

Justice  Schaefer  is  a  rare  craftsman,  a 
lawyer's  Judge  whose  opinions  are  models, 
of  clarity  and  Judicial  learning.  He  believes 
that  any  Judge's  greatest  outward  recog- 
nition lies  in  the  respect,  admiration  and  af- 
fection of  his  fellow  lawyers,  and  that  his 
greatest  inner  satisfaction  comes  from  the 
devotion  of  his  mind  and  heart  to  the 
achievement  of  the  Ideal — perhaps  unattain- 
able but  still  inspirtng  of — universal  Justice 
for  aU  men. 

Such  is  the  measure  of  Justice  Schaefer's 
own  Judicial  stature.  The  Association  takes 
pride  and  pleasure  In  conferring  upon  him 
the  highest  honor  within  Its  power  to  be- 
stow, the  American  Bar  Association  Medal, 
in  recognition  of  his  dedicated  service  to  the 
cause  of  American  Jurisprtidence. 

Justice  Schaefer  was  born  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  on  December  10,  1904,  and  obtained 
his  undergraduate  and  legal  education  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  (Ph-B.  1926,  J.D.  1928). 
After  his  admission  to  the  Illinois  Bar  in 
1928.  he  served  with  the  Illinois  Legislative 
Reference  Bureau  as  a  statutory  draftsman 
and  then  returned  to  Chicago  In  1929  to 
enter  the  private  practice  of  law  with  the 
firm  of  Tolman,  Sexton  and  Chandler. 

He  went  to  Washington  in  1934  as  a  Utlga- 
tlon  attorney  for  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration.  He  returned  to  Chicago 
the  following  year  and  served  with  the  legal 
department  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  and  as  an  assistant  corporation 
counsel  of  the  City  of  Chicago.  He  became  a 
profesBor  of  law  at  Northwestern  University 
School  of  Law  in  1940. 

In  1949  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Illinois  Commission  To  Study  State  Govern- 
ment and  guided  the  commission's  work  until 
1951  when  he  was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
on  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois.  In  June  of 
that  year  he  was  elected  to  a  full  term  on 
the  court  and  was  re-elected  in  1960. 

On  the  bench  Justice  Schaefer  haa  en- 
hanced his  reputation  as  a  legal  scholar  and 
has  developed  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  na- 
tion's outstanding  state  appellate  court 
Judges.  He  has  been  a  noteworthy  and  popu- 
lar lecturer.  In  1955,  he  was  Ernst  Preimd 
lecturer  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  in 
1966.  he  delivered  the  Rosenthal  lectures  at 
Noithwestem  University. 

RECIPIENTS    OF    THE    AMERICAN    BAR 

ASSOCIATION    MEDAL  — 

Samuel  Wllliston,  1929. 
Elihu  Root.  1930. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  1931. 
John  Henry  Wigmore,  1932. 
George  W.  Wlckersham,  1934. 
Herbert  Harley,  1938. 
Edgar  Bronson  Tolman,  1939. 
Roscoe  Pound,  1940. 
George  Wharton  Pepper.  1941. 
Charles  Evans  Hughes.  1942. 
John  J.  Parker,  1943. 
Hatton  W.  Sumners,  1944. 
Carl  McFarland.  1946. 
William  L.  Ransom,  1947. 
Arthur  T.  Vanderbilt,  1948. 
OrleL.  Phillips.  1950. 
Reginald  Heber  Smith,  1951. 
Harrison  Tweed,  1952. 
Frank  E.  Holman.  1953. 
George  Maurice  Morris.  1954. 
Robert  G.  Storey.  1956. 
William  Clarke  Mason,  1957. 
E.  Smythe  Gambrell.  1958. 
Grenville  Clark,  1959. 
William  A.  Schnader,  1960. 
Jacob  Mark  Lashly,  1961. 
Tom  C.  Clark.  1962. 
Felix  Frankfurter,  1963. 
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Henry  S.  Drinker.  1964. 
Edmund  M.  Morgan.  1965. 
Charles  S.  Rhyne.  1966. 
Roger  J  Traynor,  1967. 
J.  Edward  Lumbard.  1968. 
Walter  V.  Schaefer,  1969. 


CONGRESSMAN  JACK  McDONALD 
ADDRESS  ON  THE  FUTURE  HIGH- 
WAY PROGRAM  AND  HIGHWAY 
SAFETY 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  30.  1969 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day. September  25,  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Congressman  Jack  McDonald, 
delivered  an  address  in  Washington  to 
the  "Road  Gang."  a  group  composed  of 
prominent  representatives  of  the  high- 
way industry. 

Congressman  McDonald's  excellent 
remarks  related  to  the  plans  for  a  post- 
1975  highway  program  and  highway 
safety.  I  believe  the  Con.sressman  pre- 
sents a  meaningful  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  insuring  the  future  of  our  high- 
way program  and  a  novel  approach  for 
promotins  highway  safety,  and  I  submit 
the  full  text  of  his  remarks  for  inclusion 
in  the  Congressional  Record: 

"Highway  Safety — Ebjphasis  on  YotrrH  and 
THE  Private  Sector"  an  Address  by  Con- 
gressman   J'CK    McDo.vild    Before    the 
Road  Gang,  September  25,  1969 
introdrctory   remarks 
What    makes    the    occasion    all    the    more 
significant    for    me    Is    that    this    particular 
meeting  falls  right  In  the  middle  of  National 
Highway  Week.  And  for  you  members  of  the 
highway  fraternity.  National  Highway  Week 
has  a  special  meaning — one  that  the  average 
citizen   does   not   fully   appreciate   primarily 
because  he  Is  now  accustomed  to  taking  this 
great  highway  system  of  dkrs  for  granted. 

Because  you  Road  Gang  members  are  quite 
knowledgeable  about  the  i  many  direct  and 
indirect  benefits  this  nation  derives  from  its 
system  of  highways,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  dwell  on  any  related  data  or  Information 
to  prove  the  point.  The  fact  Is,  however,  the 
nation's  highway  system  has  reached  a  criti- 
cal point  in  the  cotu-se  of  Its  development. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  but  a  great 
deal  more  needs  to  be  done.  And  the  ques- 
tion that  Is  being  asked  with  increasing  fre- 
quency Is  "where  do  we  go  from  here?" 

I  am  siu-e  you  have  heard  It  said  many 
times  before  that  the  high  level  of  civiliza- 
tion achieved  by  well  developed  societies  of 
the  past  Invariably  was  related  to  the  de- 
velopment of  their  roadway  systems.  The  ob- 
vious analogy  is  that  a  dynamic  society  needs 
an  adequate  road  system  In  much  the  same 
way  that  the  human  body  needs  a  good  cir- 
culatory system  to  maintain  good  health.  The 
development  of  the  motor  vehicle  in  the 
early  1900's  was  actually  nothing  more  than 
man's  successful  quest  for  the  ultimate  In 
personal  highway  locomotion.  In  fact,  we 
were  so  successful  in  building  and  marketing 
motor  vehicles  that  their  usage  almost  out- 
stripped our  ability  to  provide  adequate 
roadway  to  accommodate  them.  This  Is  why 
the  Elsenhower  Administration  launched  the 
great  1956  federal-aid  highway  program. 

But,  as  you  know,  the  current  program  Is 
primarily  concerned  with  the  development  of 
the  Interstate  System  which  is  now  sched- 
uled to  be  completed  sometime  around  1975 
The  challenge  that  will  confront  the  federal- 
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state  partnership  after  completion  of  the 
Interstate  System  is  the  modernization  of 
the  primary,  secondary  and  urban  extension 
systems.  Given  today's  antl-hlghway  climate, 
the  question  before  us  Is.^an  sufficient  pub- 
lic support  be  mustered  to  achieve  enact- 
ment of  such  a  vitally  needed  post-'75  pro- 
gram? 

All  of  you  no  doubt  are  aware  of  the  many 
magazine    articles    and    editorials    that    ap- 
peared this  past  year  attacking  the  highway 
program.  You  are  also  familiar  with  the  ut- 
terings  of  certain  members  of  Congress  and 
other  prominent  voices  who  are  calling  for  a 
curtailment  of  the  program  so  that  highway 
funds  can  be  used  for  all  modes  of  transport 
or   for   the   "critical"   social  needs   and   the 
like.  Then,  too,   you  know  that   there  is  an 
important    lead-time    factor    built    into    the 
complex   task  of    planning,  engineering  and 
constructing  highways.  Critical  also  to  the 
success  of  the  highway  program  Is  Its  fund- 
ing   mechanism    which,    under    the    current 
program,   is  supported   by   a  series   of   taxes 
paid  by   the  user  and  held  in  trust  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  supporting  the  program. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  present 
concept  of  paving  for  our  highways  cannot 
be  extended  to  a  post-'75  highway  program. 
However,    as    I    view   the    current   overall 
highway  situation  today,  and  the  prospects 
for  a  post  Interstate  program,  I  would  say 
that  highway  interests  will  have  a  rough  row 
to  hoe  during  the  coming  year  or  so.  The 
question    of    what    to    do    about    a    post-'75 
hiehway  program  must  initially  be  put  be- 
fore the  Congress  next  year  if  a  smooth  tran- 
sition from  current  to  future  programming 
is  to  be  achieved.  But  because  of  the  signifi- 
cant changes  taking  place  In  our  society— 
and  their  impact  on  the  seemingly  routine 
Job  of  constructing  a  system  of  highways- 
it   is  obvious   that  congressional   considera- 
tion of  a  new  program  will  hardly  be  the  bed 
of  roses  it  was  before  and  during  the  enact- 
ment of  the  1956  act 

It  should  be  obvious  to  all  highway  inter- 
ests that  the  rules  of  the  game  have  changed 
considerably  during  the  past  thirteen  years 
and  that  new  and  fresh  approaches  are 
needed  to  cope  with  the  many  socio-eco- 
nomic and  other  related  issues  that  have 
been  woven  into  the  business  of  highway 
development  during  this  period.  All  of 
these  heretofore  secondary  issues  can  now 
be  expected  to  be  made  an  Integral  part  of 
the  legislative  picture,  whether  we  like  It  or 
not,  when  the  new  program  Is  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress. 

Urban  transportation  and  relocation,  beau- 
tification.  safety  and  other  related  issues- 
most  of  which  were  dealt  with  on  a  piece- 
meal basis  since  the  1956  highway  act  be- 
came effective— will  be  Injected  Into  the  leg- 
islative debate  to  a  degree  never  before  ex- 
perienced when  the  next  program  is  sub- 
mitted. Anti-highway  representatives  will  be 
making  their  presence  known  with  greater 
force  than  before  at  the  appropriate  time- 
some  with  the  sole  Intent  of  stopping  any 
future  program  altogether.  In  a  word,  you 
can  rightly  assume  that  congressional  con- 
sideration of  a  po6t-'75  highway  program  wiU 
open  a  pandora's  box  of  related  Issues  which 
vour  industries  will  find  difficulty  in  coping 
with  unless  adequate  groundwork  is  laid  in 
advance.  As  I  see  it,  the  post-'75  highway 
program  will  not  be  a  highway  program  as 
such  but  will  have  to  be  devised  within  the 
framework  of  a  total  transportation  net- 
work. No  doubt  this  will  be  a  difficult  con- 
cept for  some  old-line  thinkers  to  acceprt. 
But  the  vn-ltlng  is  clearly  on  the  wall  for  all 
to  see  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  do  not 
end  up  with  a  nationwide  stalemate  simi- 
lar to  the  one  that  has  delayed  overall  trans- 
portation development  In  the  nation's  cap- 
itol. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  a  segment  or 
the  highway  program  which  all  interests 
should  view  as  common  ground  for  agree- 
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ment— and    that  is   safety.   As  most   of   you 
know,  the  House  Roads  Subcommittee  held 
hearings  earlier  this  summer  on  the  status 
of  the  highway  safety  program  as  It  applies 
to   state  standards.   Some   of   the   informa- 
tion  developed    during   these    hearings    re- 
vealed a  situation  that  should  be  given  page 
one  treatment  by   all  elements  of  the  news 
media.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  however, 
that    highway    safety    is    not    newsworthy 
enough   to  warrant  headline  -treatment.   A 
thousand  deaths  a  week  on  the  nation's  high- 
ways are  usually  written  off  as  the  price  we 
have    to    pay    for    enjoying    the    use    of    the 
automobile.  Nothing  cotUd  be  further  from 
the  truth.  The  great  majority  of  these  deaths 
do  not  have   to  happen.  They  can  be  pre- 
vented if  a  good  deal  more  emphasis  is  given 
to  the  most  Important  elements  of  highway 
transportation  and  those  are  the  driver  and 
the  roadwav.  While  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
the    posi-'7'5    highway    program    must    give 
greater  emphasis  to  the  construction  of  safer 
highways  through  the  elimination  of  road- 
i;ide   hazards,   dangerous    bridge   abutments, 
signs  and  the  like,  there  is  no  question  that 
a  great  deal  more  has  to  be  done  to  Improve 
driver  capabilities  and  responsibilities- and 
particular v   with    those   drivers   in   the   15- 
24   age   bracket   who   are   killing   themselves 
at  a  shocking  rate. 

The  fact  is  that  our  young  people  In  this 
age  bracket  are  dying  on  the  nation's  high- 
ways  in  numbers  far  exceeding  the  death 
rate  in  Vietnam. 

Consider,  for  Instance,  the  findings  of  a 
study  on  teen-age  male  drivers  recently  com- 
pleted tav  Dr.  Donald  C.  Pelz  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  M'lchigan  Survey  Research  Center.  The 
study  showed  that  suburban  male  drivers 
aged  18  to  20  had  more  automobile  crashes 
and  got  more  violation  tickets  than  one 
would  expect  on  the  basis  of  exposure  alone. 
As  Dr.  Pelz  said,  drivers  In  this  age  bracket 
"drove  more  but  also  became  bolder  and 
began  Inctu-ring  crashes  and  traffic  tickets  ^n 
excess  of  what  could  be  expected."  He  con- 
cluded that: 

"The  onset  of  adulthood  Just  before  21  was 
an  intersection  point  of  several  motivational 
trends:  hostility  and  thrill  seeking  were  still 
high,  driving  confidence  was  rising,  and  life 
changes  and  new  responsibilities  were  maxi- 
mum. Tills  turbulent  combination  may  help 
to  explain  the  excessive  hazard  of  the  18- 
to  20-vear  male." 

Let  me  cite  a  set  of  figures  that  dramatic- 
ally and  shockingly  underscores  the  highway 
safety  problem  that  exists  among  our  youth 
today.  ^  ^.  , 

Since  January  1.  1961.  to  August  of  this 
year,  a  period  of  almost  nine  years,  a  total 
of  30  859  U.S.  military  men  in  the  age  bracket 
17  to  24  have  been  killed  in  Vietnam  combat. 
However,  during  this  same  period,  a  total  of 
103  707  young  Americans  m  the  age  bracket 
15  to  24  vears  have  been  killed  as  a  result 
of  automobile  crashes.  About  70'-.  of  these 
were  male  In  mv  own  state  of  Michigan,  for 
the  month  of  August,  of  the  220  persons 
killed  in  auto  crashes,  68  were  In  the  15-25 
age  bracket  with  the  15  to  19  year  olds  ac- 
counting for  almost  twice  as  many  as  any 
other  comparable  age  group. 

The  newspapers  reported  on  a  recent  dem- 
onstration held  by  young  Michigan  motor- 
cyclists In  opposition  to  the  mandatory  rule 
that  motorcyclists  wear  .safety  helmets. 
Somehow  these  youne  demonstrators  can- 
not understand  why  they  must  wear  these 
helmets  or  face  a  safety  violation  even 
though  they  know  there  is  conclusive  proof 
that  fewer  deaths  will  result  when  helmets 
are  worn. 

Youthful  dlssentlon  is  not  a  new  phenom- 
enon Although  the  motives  of  some  people 
may  be  questioned,  there  are  many  deeper 
causes  than  the  use  of  motorcycle  helmets 
which  are  disturbing  the  you.-g.  The  war  in 
Vietnam  was  the  initial  catalyst.  Now.  the 
student    battlefield    has    been    expanded    to 
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include  such  social  Issues  as  poverty,  hun- 
ger, housing,  education,  and  unemployment. 
Our  young  are  frustrated  because  they  fear 
they  have  no  say  over  the  events  that  im- 
mediately affect  their  day-to-day  lives.  School 
administrations,  and  offlclaU  at  all  levels  of 
government    are    all    too    often    remote    and 
unsympathetic     listening     posts.     Generally 
speaking,  people  under  twenty-one  are   vir- 
tually hammerless  in  the  political  arena  be- 
cause they  are  legally  precluded  from  voting. 
Ftirthermore.  due  to  their  youthful  zeal  to 
correct  Injustice,  they  are  impatient  because 
our  government  and  institutions  do  not  re- 
spond  mere    rapidly   to  correct  these   situa- 
tions. But  I  would  like  to  call  upon  young 
Americans  to  involve  themselves  in  a  cause 
n.herein  they  can  make  a  direct  and  positive 
contribution  towards  saving  the  lives  of  their 
fellow  countrymen.  I  would  like  to  challenge 
the  youth  of  this  nation  to  take  an  affirma- 
tive "position  and  demonstrate  for  the  cause 
of  highway  safety. 

I  have  today  suggested  to  President  Nixon 
that  he  spfihsor  a  Rock  Festival  as  a  national 
demonstration  for  highway  safety  on  the 
Washington  monument  grounds  to  which 
students  from  all  over  the  country  should 
be  invited.  President  Nixon  could  address 
the  group  and  help  launch  a  program  de- 
signed to  involve  these  students  In  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  sixteen  highway  standards 
now  being  promulgated  by  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau 

Students  who  attended  this  constructive 
demonstration  would  then  be  Instructed  In 
how  to  hold  similar  demonstrations  on  their 
respective  campuses.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  manv  privately  supported  highway  safety 
organizations  located  around  the  country 
could  counsel  and  assist  in  conducting  these 
campuses  demonstrations.  And  this  leads  me 
to  another  important  element  that  has  been 
overlooked  in  our  quest  for  safer  highways. 
I  am  referring  to  the  many  national,  re- 
gional, state  and  local  organizations  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  cause  of  highway  safety 
and  whlcli  are  largely  supported  by  the  busi- 
ness community. 

A  number  of  organizations  represented 
here  In  the  Road  Gang  membership  are  al- 
ready involved  In  the  Safety  Through  Action 
To  Enlist  Support  program — better  known  as 
the  STATES  program,  which  operates  through 
the  Governor's  traffic  safety  representative  In 
each  State,  it  Is  industry's  way  of  helping  to 
rouse  support  at  the  grass  roots  level  for  the 
federal  safety  program.  In  addition,  there  are 
many  privately  supported  state  and  local 
traffic  safetv  organizations  such  as  the  Traffic 
Safety  for  Michigan  orgamaation.  the  Traffic 
Improvement  Association  of  Oakland  County 
and  the  Detroit  Traffic  Safety  Association,  all 
of  which  are  from  my  area  and  engaged  in 
this  activity  on  a  day-to-day  basis  In  one 
way  or  another.  I  am  sure  all  of  you  could 
name  manv  other  similar  organizations. 

Unfortunately,  in  Its  haste  to  point  the 
accusing  finger  at  the  motor  vehicle  manu- 
facturers. Congress  has  virtually  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  organizations  such  as  these,  many 
of  which  have  been  fighting  the  battle 
against  highwav  deaths  and  injuries  for  some 
time.  Yet  the  evidence  Is  conclusive  that  ve- 
hicles design  and  construction  are  the  cause 
of  a  very  small  percentage  of  crashes,  and 
that  the' driver  and  certain  roadway  condi- 
tions are  to  blame  for  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  vehicle  crashes.  The  state  highway 
safety  standards,  are  aimed  primarily  at  the 
driver  and  the  roadway  and  these  are  the 
areas  of  major  concern  to  the  many  privately 
supported  traffic  safety  organizations  oper- 
atlrig  around  the  country. 

The  highwav  safetv  legislation  presently  oa 
the  books  does  not  give  adequate  recognition  ^ 
to  these  privately  supported  traffic  safety 
organizations  nor  does  It  provide  them  with 
a  direct  role  In  the  program.  Yet  it  Is  a  weU 
known  fact  that  many  of  these  organizations 
have  been  doing  a  magnificent  Job  notwltll- 
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standing  the  low  priority  given  to  highway 
safety  by  Just  about  every  strata  of  our  «o- 
clety.  Their  front  line  efforts  In  the  nitty 
gritty  of  traffic  safety  at  the  graBS  roots  level 
have  largely  gone  unnoticed  by  the  federal 
establishment  and  certainly  by  the  Oongreee. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  recent  Administrative 
changes  made  by  DOT  Secretary  John  A. 
Volpe,  putting  the  Federal  highway  safety 
program  on  the  same  Federal-State  partner- 
ship as  the  highway  program,  will  help  to 
improve  this  situation. 

And  In  order  to  assure  congressional  recog- 
nition, I  have  asked  the  Chairman  of  the 
Roads  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
matter.  It  Is  my  hope  that  spokesmen  from 
theae  organizations  will  come  before  the  Sub- 
committee and  let  us  know  what  can  be  done 
to  help  make  the  federal  program  more  ef- 
fective and  what  could  be  done  to  give  their 
organizations  a  more  active  role.  The  fact 
that  the  basic  safety  legislation  of  1966  all 
but  disregarded  the  Important  role  of  the 
private  sector  In  the  attack  against  highway 
deaths  Is  a  clear  indication  that  Congress  was 
remiss  In  not  looking  at  the  total  highway 
safety  picture. 

President  Nixon  has  called  for  voluntary 
help  In,  jleallng  with  our  social  problems; 
surely  traffic  safety  is  such  a  problem.  This 
Is  an  area  where  the  grass  roots  machinery  Is 
already  In  existence  and  where  comjjetent 
manpower  stands  ready  to  act  In  concert  with 
the  federal  program.  But  If  we  are  really  go- 
ing to  make  progress  In  highway  safety  there 
must  be  greater  recognition  of  thr  '•ole  of  the 
private  sector  by  the  Congress  ana  the  Fed- 
eral establishment. 

I  am  certain  that  you  gentlemen  know  that 
whatever  is  done  to  improve  the  safety  char- 
acteristics of  the  driver  and  the  roadway  will 
accrue  benefits  to  you  personally  and  your 
business  affiliations  as  well  as  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 

Next  year  promises  to  be  a  most  active 
legislative  year  In  the  field  of  highways — one 
that  will  generate  a  number  of  controversial 
Issues.  Storm  warnings  are  now  fljing  and  I 
believe  that  It  would  be  wise  for  all  of  us  to 
do  our  hcwnework  within  the  next  few 
months  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  look  at  the 
highway  picture  from  the  total  transporta- 
tion viewpoint.  It  will  do  us  no  good  to 
mouth  the  old  cliches  In  the  legislative  cam- 
paign for  a  new  highway  program. 

It  has  certainly  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
meet  with  you  and  I  thank  you  for  having 
provided  me  this  opportunity. 


NIGERIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  30,  1969 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  we 
celebrate  the  ninth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  a  nation,  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Nigeria.  Past  independence  days  have 
undoubtedly  been  more  happy  for  Ni- 
geria. Today,  the  very  nationhood  of  Ni- 
geria is  being  challenged  by  the  secession 
of  Biafra.  Whether  Nigeria  should  exist 
as  one,  two,  or  many  nations  was  a  ques- 
tion thought  to  be  settled  in  1960.  In- 
stead regional  wrangling  over  political 
issues  and  tribal  animosities  has  split 
the  union  asimder.  Unfortimately,  no 
settlement  of  the  tragic  civil  war  ap- 
pears to  be  in  sight. 

Though  the  glory  of  Nigeria's  inde- 
pendence celebration  has  been  tarnished 
by  the  civU  conflict  between  Biafra  and 
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Nigeria,  there  is  still  much  hope  for  the 
future.  If  an  equitable  and  lasting  solu- 
tion to  the  Biafran  question  can  be 
found,  Nigeria  will  once  more  hold  the 
potential  for  political  and  economic 
leadership  in  Africa. 

The  war  has  done  little  damage  to 
seven-eighths  of  the  country.  With  the 
increased  economic  growth  resulting 
from  Nigeria's  booming  oil  industry,  Ni- 
geria should  have  the  economic  resources 
for  an  adequate  economic  rehabilitation 
program.  Many  plans  for  economic  co- 
operation in  West  Africa  await  the  full 
participation  of  Nigeria  in  order  to  as- 
sure their  success.  Nigeria  itself  possesses 
the  largest  market  in  all  of  Africa. 

If  Nigeria  can  find  a  basis  for  settle- 
ment with  Biafra  that  is  also  acceptable 
to  its  other  ethnic  groups,  the  Nigerian 
plan  may  serve  as  a  pattern  for  the  solu- 
tion to  tribal  rivalries  throughout  Africa. 
One  of  the  biggest  problems  affecting 
African  political  development  could  be 
on  the  way  to  being  solved. 

Yet  all  this  speculation  centei-s  ai'ound 
an  all-important  contingency:  The  dis- 
covery of  an  equitable  and  lasting  solu- 
tion to  the  Nigerian, 'Biafran  problem. 
Therefore,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ninth 
anniversary  of  Nigerian  independence 
the  Federal  Military  Government  of  Ni- 
geria, the  administration  of  Biafra.  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity,  and  all 
nations  should  rededicate  themselves  to 
a  renewed  and  revitalized  search  for  set- 
tlement of  the  tragic  Nigerian/ Biafran 
civil  war. 


HANOVER'S  LOSS 


September  30,  1969 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  30,  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
State  of  Virginia.  Hanover  County,  and 
the  Republican  Party  lost  a  dedicated 
servant  in  the  death  of  Jim  Kent.  James 
C.  Kent,  of  Ashland,  Va.,  was  known  not 
only  as  a  lawyer  but  for  his  efforts  to 
promote  the  Republican  Party  in 
Virginia. 

One  of  the  two  gubernatorial  contests 
in  our  coimtry  is  taking  place  in  Vir- 
ginia this  year.  The  Republican  Party 
may  well  be  successful  in  electing  one 
of  its  own  to  be  chief  executive  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Jim  Kent  would  have 
liked  nothing  better  than  to  have  been 
present  at  the  inaugural  ceremony. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his  wife, 
Gene,  and  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Recced  an  editorial  of  September  26, 
1969.  from  his  hometown  newspaper  the 
Herald  Progress: 

Hanover's  Loss 

The  two  party  system  In  Hanover  county 
has  loEt  one  of  its  chief  founders  and  leaders 
In  the  death  of  James  C.  Kent. 

The  Republican  party  here  had  struggled 
along  with  a  valiant  few  until  the  early  1950s 
when  young  attorney  "Jug"  Kent  convinced 
us  all  that  there  is  indeed  room  here  for  two 
legitimate  and  opposing  political  points  of 
view,  that  not  all  Republicans  are  "Recon- 
structlonlsts,"  and  that  men  from  the  Grand 
Old  Party  might  Indeed  find  a  proper  place 
In  local  political  offices. 


Mr.  Kent's  contributions  to  this  county's 
political  standards  have  been  significant. 
Nothing  he  loved  better  than  to  wake  a 
"sleeping  dog."  to  call  some  self-satisfied 
office-holder  to  account  for  himself,  to  take 
a  Jab  at  the  status-quo.  He  crusaded  in  fi-.- 
vor  of  a  general  registration  system,  for  the 
realigning  of  the  county's  unequal  magis- 
terial districts,  and  the  splitting  of  Ashland  s 
overcrowded  votUig  precinct.  His  criticisms 
were  usually  Justified;  they  were  never  cruel; 
and  they  were  always  softened  by  his  gentle 
humor.  By  pointing  out  her  weaknesses,  he 
helped  to  make  Hanover  strong;  by  strength- 
ening the  loyal  opposition,  he  helped  to  keep 
her  politically  alive  and  young.  Mr.  Kent  will 
indeed  be  missed 


STATEMENT  OF  HONORABLE  JOHN 
V.  TUNNEY  BEFORE  THE  SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MIGRATORY 
LABOR 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

I  OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  TfiE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  30,  1969 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  colleague.  Congressman 
John  V.  Tttnney,  submitted  today  the 
following  statement  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Migratorj-  Labor.  Be- 
cause I  believe  it  makes  a  meaningful 
contribution  to  the  current  dialog  on  the 
proper  utilization  of  pesticides  by  farm- 
ers in  our  country,  I  am  inserting  Mr. 
TuNNEY's  remarks  in  the  Record  so  that 
they  may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
all  my  colleagues: 

Statement  by  Mr.   Tunnet 

At  least  1,000  farmworkers  In  California 
were  Injured  by  pesticides  last  year.  This  has 
been  going  on  for  years.  In  1964  for  example, 
there  were  over  1 .300  rejxirts  of  injury  blamed 
on  pesticides.  The  true  figures  may  be  even 
higher,  taking  Into  account  an  assumption  of 
unreported  Injuries  and  Illnesses. 

When  a  farmworker  tried  to  find  out  from 
the  county  agricultural  commissioner  in 
Riverside,  a  part  of  my  district,  Just  what 
pesticides  were  being  used,  he  was  given  the 
cold  shoulder.  These  facts  according  to 
long  tradition  were  trade  secrets,  he  was 
told,  and  could  not  be  released.  He  had  to 
go  to  court  to  try  and  obtain  disclosure  of 
the  Information.  The  state  attorney  general's 
office  Joined  in  the  suit,  and  the  action  is 
still  pending.  Trial  was  held  last  month, 
and  the  result  is  exp>ected  soon. 

It  seems  incredible  to  me  that  a  member 
of  the  public,  whose  health  Is  possibly  en- 
dangered by  the  use  of  various  chemical 
poisons,  has  no  right  to  know  what  kinds  of 
pesticides  are  being  used  and  In  what  quanti- 
ties. The  California  Attorney  General's  Office 
put  the  problem  very  well  In  pointing  out 
that  the  Pish  and  Game  Department  can 
inspect  this  Information  when  there  Is  a 
fish  kill:  human  beings  are  simply  asking 
for  the  same  advantages  as  striped  bass,  but 
before  they  are  injured. 

Portiinately  the  California  Legislature  re- 
cently responded  to  the  unfairness  of  this 
situation,  and  passed  a  bill  which  requires 
that  comijanies  report  all  sales  of  pesti- 
cides classified  as  Injurious  materials.  There 
are  some  30  of  these,  including  10  very  toxic 
phosphates  and  6  chlorinated  organic  chem- 
icals, among  them  DDT. 

In  addition,  the  County  Agricultural  Com- 
missioners must  report  the  quantities  of 
these  pesticides  which  they  permit  to  be  used. 
Pesticide  users  must  give  statements  of 
amounts  which  they  use  in  their  fields.  All 
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this  data  will  be  public.  This  Is  certainly  a 
neLsary  first  step  In  creating  an  open  at- 
m^erl  Where  experts  can  begin  to  study 
whether      pesticides      are      being      applied 

^'^ThTItrong  implication  U  that  they  are  not. 
I  am  appalled  by  the  situation  which  is 
developing  In  California,  where  In  most  cases 
nest  advisers  are  nothing  but  salesmen  for 
The   chemical   companies,   without   extensive 
ecological  training  or  understanding  of  en- 
vironmental problems.  Application  of  chemi- 
cal poisons  has  been  likened,  by  one  scien- 
tist, to  drug  usage:   the  more  you  use^  the 
more  you  find  you  need.  Insecticides  can  kill 
off  necessary   predators  which  would   other- 
wise help  to  control  the  harmful  insect  pop- 
ulation, in  this  way  the  chemical  compan  es 
rub  out  a  competitor  who  might  otherwise 
horn  in  on  their  business  of  killing  Insects. 
If  there  is  a  resurgence  of  the  harmful  pest, 
or  a  secondary  outbreak,  or  if  the  pest  de- 
velops resistance  to  the  insecticide  initially 
used     the   answer   is   to   apply   more   of   the 
-^ame   poison   or   more   of   a   combination    of 
poisons.    Clearly    what    is    harmful    to    the 
farmer  is  helpful  to  the  chemical  manufac- 
turer The  more  outbreaks  of  pests  there  are, 
the   more   poison  has   to  be   used.   Heavy   re- 
peated doses  of  expensive  chemicals  are  not 
in   the   interest   of  the  farmer   and   are   de- 
structive to  the  environment— to  the  detri- 
ment    of    man— most    directly     the    farm- 
worker— and  to  nature. 

It  is  so  much  easier  to  develop  a  broad 
spectrum  poison  that  will  kill  everything 
in  sight,  including  useful  predators  and 
wildlife,  than  It  Is  to  develop  specific  pestl- 
cldes  which  are  safe  for  man  and  wildlife, 
and  which  do  not  kill  useful  as  well  as 
harmful  Insects. 

Such  selective  pesticides  would  be  expen- 
sive to  develop  and  when  developed,  would 
have  less  of  a  wide  market.  It  does  not  seem 
to  matter  that  such  pesticides  would  be  more 
economical  for  the  farmer  in  the  long  run. 
The  farmers  remain  lulled  into  accepting  the 
nostrums  of  the  peet  advisers— more  and 
more  chemical  poison. 

I  am  informed  by  a  California  entomolo- 
gist with  over  20  years  experience  with  in- 
secticides, that  because  the  phosphate  poison, 
azodrln,  was  so  lethal  to  insects,  it  won  over- 
night acceptance  even  though  the  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service  had  recommended 
.gainst  its  use.  This  material  was  applied  In 
great  quantities  to  over  1  million  acres,  not 
all  of  which  were  Infested.  Although  this 
chemical  is  not  long-lived  as  DDT  is.  It 
caused  widespread  destruction  of  wlldUfe. 
because  of  Its  undifferentiated  toxicity. 

The  very  preventive  use  of  this  hard  In- 
secticide, manv  scientists  feel  had  an  oppo- 
site effect  from  that  Intended,  by  killing  off 
predators  of  later  appearing  pests,  requiring 
the  application  of  even  greater  quantities 
later  on.  compounding  the  environmental 
contamination. 

A  new  requirement  passed  by  the  Califor- 
nia Legislature  produces  a  glimmer  of  hope. 
County  Agricultural  Commissioners,  under 
this  law.  must  consider  environmental  effects 
in  granting  permits  for  pesticide  use.  The 
same  holds  true  for  the  registration  of  new 
pesticides  by  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  meaning  of  this  is  clear  to  me, 
and  my  impression  echoes  that  of  a  person 
holding  an  important  position  In  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Agriculture— it  means 
that  if  the  pesticide  has  harmful  effects  on 
fish  and  wildlife,  it  better  not  be  used. 

In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  alone,  IV3  mil- 
lion pounds  of  DDT  are  still  used  on  about 
725.000  acres  of  crops.  This  is  so  although 
total  domestic  use  dropped  by  about  50';  be- 
tween 1958-59  and  1966-67.  representing  a 
decrease  of  39  milUon  pounds.  It  is  most 
heartening  to  see  that  it  will  decrease  even 
further  when  the  expected  California  ban  on 
Its  use  for  35  farm  crops  and  12  farm  seed 
crops  goes  Into  effect.  We  must  go  further 


than  this.  Justifications  for  continued  use  on 
remaining  crops  should  be  clearly  stated. 
Alternative  controls  should  be  carefully  ex- 
plored. ,,  ,  „ 
Environmental  consideration  calls  for  a 
complete  ban  on  DDT.  The  CaUfornla  law— 
requiring  consideration  of  environmental  ef- 
fects of  insecticide  use— should  be  given 
strict  construction. 

DDT  does  not  dissolve  in  water  and  it 
breaks  down  ver>-  slowly  in  the  environment. 
Bach  year  more  is  added  than  disintegrates, 
and  we  are  therefore  accumulating  a  stock- 
pUe  of  this  poison.  The  poison  passes  up  the 
food  chain,  where  It  again  accumulates  In 
the  tissue  of  fish,  wildlife  and  In  man. 

Bit   by    bit   evidence   is    coming   In   which 
underlines  the  disastrous  e^e"^  *^^^^f  °°I 
could  have  on  our  whole  ^^"^^'^''''^^.^^^ 
disturbing  is  an  experiment  which  indicates 
that  small  quantities  of  the  P<>^^^.^^^^^^^! 
u;ith   the   oxveen   producing   ability    of    ma- 
nne    pfankwn,    a   small    single-celled    algae 
wmch  helps  to  replenish  the  earth's  supply 
^  air   Equ^ly  disturbing  is  the  confiscation 
?/Gov^nment  authorities  of  coho  sa^on 
ffom  bake  Michigan,  and  the  oon^a-tion  of 
ack    mackerel    caught    In    the    P^^lJ^    °« 
southern    California,    because    of    excessive 
DDT  ^tent.  Recently  a  million  young  s^" 
mon  were  killed  In  Lake  M^chlg^  b^au^^ 
It  is  believed,  of  the  presence  of  DDT  m  tne 
wair    DDT  Is  everywere.  It  has  penetrated 
^t  our   oceans,   and  to  the   polar  Icecaps^ 

The  effects  of  this  pollutant  on  cur  water 
retirees  is  critical,  because  of  the  hope  that 
wTcMi  hai^t  food  from  this  source  to  meet 
The^Wt^  needs  of  an  exploding  popu- 
lation It  IS  one  thing  for  Pe«"<=^^«/;'P,^,f  [^ 
to  scoff  at  those  who  assert  the   threat  to 
wlimife.  I  react  to  their   insensltl^uty   with 
disbelief    and    alarm.    The    approaching    ex- 
tinction of  the  bald  eagle,  the  falcon,  the 
brown   pelican,   and   other   wlldUfe,   due   to 
their  inability  to  lay  viable  eggs,  is  a  terrt- 
ble  thing,  and  It  strongly  Implies  that  the 
effects  on  mans  own  physiology  may  not  be 
so  ^nSi^ther.  StlU  the   insensltlvity  of 
the^  scoffers  nowhere  nearly  matches  thejr 
oDaqueness  when  they  argue  for  the  use  of 
.cScal  poisons  to  boost   world   food  pro - 
ducuon.  When  the  use  of  those  same  poisons 
f^eatens  to  destroy  and  contaminate  tons 
of  equally   Important   nutriment   from   the 
seas    The    demise    of    the    Dtfhgeness    crab. 
fo^erTy  a  bay  area  delicacy.  Is  a  case  In 

^°iAboratorv    tests    have   shovm    that    large 
dc^s   of    11    pesticides   including   DDT   and 
three  other  persistent  insecticides  produce 
a  high  incidence  of  tumors  In  mice.  \^e  can 
Ll  remember  the  part  mice  have  playeo  In 
our  experiments  with  the  effects  of  cigarette 
smoking.  The  difference  Is  that  we  can  g^ve 
up  cigwettes.  although  many  of  us  cannot 
^ve   up  breathmg  the   polluted   air   of   our 
cities   which  amounts  to  smoking  two  packs 
of  cigaTettes  a  day.  Where  DDT  and   other 
persistent  pesticides  are  concerned    we  ab- 
^rb    these    poisons    Into    our    system    now 
whether  we  like  It  or  not,  and  whether  we 
choose  to  do  so  or  not.  I  believe  that  all  of 
us  have  a  right  to  an  environment  which 
does  not  endanger  our  well  being.  Intensified 
studies  of  the  effects  of  DDT  and  other  In- 
secticides are  urgently  needed^  In  the  mean- 
time, the  indiscriminate  use  of  these  poisons 
must  be  halted.  The  development   of   more 
selective  chemical  poisons,  and  the  use  of 
alternative     methods     of     control      actually 
promise    surer,    cheaper    control    of    certain 
pests    For   example,   biological   controls    are 
being  develope<J..whlch  raise  the  hope  of  con- 
trolling insect  populations  through  the  re- 
lease of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sterilized 
male-  The  males  are  released  over  an  Infested 
field    where  thev  mate  with  females.  Since 
the  eggs  are  never  fertilized,  the  insect  popu- 
lation does  not  perpetuate  Itself.  Since  the 
sterilized  males  fiood  the  site  of  the  infesta- 
tion   the  odds  are  that  few  new  insects  will 


be    produced    by    the    limited    number    of 
virile  male  Insects  already  in  the  area. 

Experiments  of  this  kind,  sponsored  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture are  now  going  on  in  parts  of  Kern 
Count V,  and  In  the  Coachella  Valley,  which 
is  part  of  my  district.  These  experiments 
involve  a  cotton  pest,  the  pink  boll  worm. 
There  are  problems  of  breeding  a  Buffl«lent 
number  of  sterilized  InsecU,  but  there  is 
every  exi>ectatlon  that  this  control  method 
wlllprove  effective.  The  result  will  be  greatly 
reduced  dependence  on  chemical  poisons  to 
kin  insect  pests. 

Even    more    exciting    to    me    are    various 
forms  of  nontoxic  sprays  consisting  of  hor- 
mones which  are  specific  for  a  single  variety 
of    insect.    These    so-called    third-generation 
pesticides   arrest    the   developed   of   a   whole 
species  of  harmful  pest  so  that  they  do  not 
reproduce.  At  least  one  company  has  begun 
commercial  development  of  such  a  pesticide. 
I    am    planning    to    Introduce    legislation 
which  win  significantly  Increase  the  amounts 
of  Federal  money  available  for  research  and 
curriculum  planning  in  the  field  of  pest  con- 
trol. I  believe  that  this  kind  of  support  will 
develop   nontoxic   methods   of   peet   control, 
using  highly  specialized  chemical  poisons  as 
a  last  resort. 

We  must  undoubtedly  face  the  fact  that 
the  chemical  companies  are  not  going  to  en- 
thusiastically develop  cleaner  pesticides,  or 
alternative  controls  any  more  than  the  au- 
tomobile   industrv   Is   poing   to   energetically 
develop  a  pollution  free  vehicle.  Both  may 
talk  about  the  need  lor  Improvement  of  their 
product.  But  when  It  comee  t.o  protection  of 
the  environment.  Government  incentives  axe 
going  to  be  necessary.  We  .ire  going  to  need 
Federal   funding   as   well   as   legislation   and 
strict  regulation,  if  we  expect  our  environ- 
ment  to  remain   a  suitable  place  for  us  to 
live  and  work,  without  great  danger  to  our 
health. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  quality  of  our 
environment   and    the   health    needs   of   our 
people  to  be  given  the  same  Importance  and 
recognition  as  the  annual  growth  in  our  gross 
national  product.  In  fact.  It  might  be  more 
accurate  to  beeln  i-neaklng  of  a  new  kind  of 
national  product.  Measured  against  the  gross 
national  product  would  be  the  costs  on  the 
other   side   fo   the   balance   sheet— the   fore- 
most of  which  is  reflected  in  the  pollution 
and   destruction   loosed   upon   our   environ- 
ment in  creating  what  Is  hailed  as  unpar- 
allelled  material  success.  That  pollution  has 
now  become  a  burden  and  a  concern  to  the 
vast  majorltv  of  us.  while  the  Illusory  gains 
of  an  ever-expanding,  but  misdirected,  gross 
national  product  contribute  less  and  lets  to 
improving  our  quality  of  life. 


HANOI  DEVELOPS  POW  GAME 
TO  A  FINE   ART 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE2JTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  30,  1969 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  17,  I  joined  in  introducing 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  362.  call- 
ing world  attention  to  the  arrogant  vio- 
lation by  North  Vietnam  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  concerning  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war.  At  that  time  I  also  In- 
serted in  the  Record  a  recent  speech  of 
the  Honorable  James  D.  Hittle,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  NavT.  describing  in  de- 
tail the  nature  and  extent  of  these  viola- 
tions   It  was  particularly  encouraging, 
therefore,  when  I  noted  that  the  State 
Journal  of  I^nsing.  Mich.,  devoted  Its 
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editorial  column  on  Monday,  September 
22,  to  this  very  issue  and  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  every- 
one else  concerneicl  with  obtaining  hu- 
mane treatment  of  these  brave  men  and 
their  families.  The  editorial  follows: 
Hanoi  Develops  POW  Game  to  a  Fine  Art 

Behind  every  North  Vietnamese  maneuver 
on  the  battlefields  or  at  the  negotiating 
table  there  Is  a  motive  not  always  apparent 
at  first  but  which  usually  emerges  In  time. 

Probably  the  most  agonizing  practice  for 
hundreds  of  American  wives  and  parents, 
however,  Is  the  persistent  refusal  of  Hanoi 
to  release  prisoner  of  war  lists,  or  permit 
International  Inspection  of  POW  camps 

James  D  Hlttle.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  commented  recently  that  the  Com- 
munists have  refused  In  general  to  provide 
"the  most  rudimentary  humanitarian  In- 
formation concerning  US  prisoners  of  war 
held  captive  by  the  Hanoi  government." 

The  most  clever  of  the  Hanoi  games,  how- 
ever, deals  with  the  whereabouts  of  an  esti- 
mated 1.000  American  servicemen  listed  as 
missing  In  action  over  a  period  of  years. 
Hanoi  has  refused  to  acknowledge  If  any  of 
th«se  men  are  prisoners  or  If  they  have 
knowledge  that   they  are  dead  or  alive. 

North  Vietnamese  officials  frequently  have 
released  propaganda  photos  of  U.S.  prisoners 
but  they  are  always  of  such  poor  quality  that 
It  is  impossible  to  clearly  Identify  any  of  the 
men. 

The  motive  unquestionably  Is  to  encourage 
antl-Vletnam  war  sentiment  In  the  United 
States,  using  parents,  wives  and  other  rela- 
tives as  the  tool. 

The  wives  of  four  missing  American  airmen 
found  out  how  the  game  is  played  when  they 
went  to  Paris  last  week  to  plead  with  North 
Vietnamese  officials  for  information  about 
their  husbands. 

They  finally  secured  a  promise  that  ef- 
forts would  be  made  to  find  out  if  the  men 
are  prisoners  or  if  they  are  know^n  to  be  dead, 
but  not  before  the  Communist  officials  sub- 
jected the  wives  to  a  lengthy  tirade  about 
American  participation  In  the  war  along  with 
requests  that  the  women  carry  the  message 
back  home. 

The  Hanoi  government  Incidentally,  Is  a 
signatory  of  the  Geneva  Convention  i  June 
28.  19571  which  among  other  things,  re- 
quires the  release  of  names  of  prisoners  held. 
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THE  AMERICAN  DREAMS 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OP    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  30.  1969 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend,  the  Nation's  Captlal  played 
host  to  the  15th  biennial  convention  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Republican 
Women. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  much  of 
the  success  of  the  Republican  Party  can 
be  attributed  to  the  perseverance  and 
hard  work  of  the  ladies  of  the  organiza- 
tion, who  are  vital  to,  and  Interested  In, 
the  mechanics  of  good  government,  and 
take  their  time  and  resources  in  order 
to  participate. 

In  Missouri,  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
a  national  committeewoman  who  exem- 
plifies all  that  is  right  with  Republican 
women.  I  speak  of  Mrs.  M.  Stanley 
(Rosemary).  Ginn.  She  is  hard  working, 
skilled  in  the  art  of  politics,  a  natural 
leader,  respected  by  all  who  know  her. 
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and  a  tremendous  asset  to  Republican- 
ism. 

On  September  27,  Rosemary  had  the 
honor  of  addressing  the  morning  session 
of  the  NFRW's  15th  biennial  convention 
here  in  Washington.  Her  speech  was  very 
well  received  and  should  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  who  will  read  it. 

The  address  follows: 

The  American  I:>reams 
(By  Mrs.  M.  Stanley  Glnn) 

Psydhologlsts  tell  us  that  most  sleeping 
dreams  last  for  only  a  very  few  minutes.  They 
tell  us  that  most  of  them  occur  when  we 
are  In  a  level  of  light  sleep  and  most  of  them 
changa  and  ramble  and  are  without  much 
sustained  sequence. 

We  seldom  visit  with  anyone  who  has  had 
a  similar  dream  to  one  we  have  had.  In  fact, 
I  don't  know  any  two  people  who  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter  and  found  that  they  had 
each  dreamed  exactly  the  same.  And  yet  most 
of  us  have  dreamed.  Have  you?  Have  you  had 
a  nightmare?  A  plain  old  nightmare  .  .  .  heart 
palpitating,  sweat  producing,  cramp  grab- 
bing, cover  threshing,  screaming  night- 
mare   ,  .  Did  you  ever  have  one  of  these? 

This  morning,  however,  our  concern  for 
the  American  Dreams  is  a  broader  one  than 
these.  Webster  says,  "To  have  Ideas  or  Images 
in  the  mind  while  asleep;  to  experience  sleep- 
ing visions;  to  let  the  mind  run  on  In  idle 
reverie:  to  give  oneself  over  to  effortless 
thought,  especially  of  a  fanciful  nature  ...  To 
fancy,  imagine,  or  contemplate  as  if  in  a 
dream;  to  consider  the  possibility  of;  to 
suppose  vEiguely."  Ellngsley  said;  "Do  noble 
things,  not  dream  them  all  day  long.  ' 

Are  these  Interpertatlons  those  we  mean 
by  a  dream?  Or  do  we  mean,  ideal,  or  to  do 
wishful  thinking?  This  must  be  the  shade 
of  meaning  useful  to  us  here. 

Think  with  me  a  little  about  the  first 
American  Dreams.  Our  early  settlers  sought 
homes  for  their  families.  One  where  their 
childrMi  might  grow — free  of  oppression  and 
interference.  They  wanted  enough  to  eat. 
They  wanted  warm  clothes  and  enough 
feather  covers  to  keep  out  the  wintry  blasts. 
For  some  it  was  oxen  to  pull  the  plow;  for 
some  It  was  an  axe  to  cut  the  trees;  for 
some  it  was  a  kettle  for  the  fire,  and  for 
others  It  was  a  chance  to  come  here  .  .  .  Those 
pilgrims,  those  blessed  pilgrims,  hardy,  fear- 
less people  that  tliey  were,  they  wanted  a 
chance  to  come  here.  But  greater  than  all 
else,  they  wanted  to  express  their  faith  in 
God  In  the  manner  that  they  chose  .  .  .  They 
wanted  to  live  in  a  free  society  among  free 
men.     I 

Rlcblrd  C.  Cornuelle  in  his  book.  Reclaim- 
ing the  American  Dream,  said:  "We  wanted 
from  the  beginning  a  free  society,  free  In  the 
sense  that  every  man  was  his  own  super- 
visor and  the  architect  of  his  own  ambitions. 
So  our  foimders  took  pains  to  design  a  gov- 
ernment with  limited  power,  and  they  care- 
fully scattered  the  forces  which  could  control 

"We  wanted  as  well,  with  equal  fervor,  a 
good  society  in  which  helping  hands  reached 
out  to  people  in  honest  distress,  in  which 
common   needs   were   met   freely   and   fully." 

"As  a  frontier  people  accustomed  to  inter- 
dependence, we  developed  a  genius  for  solv- 
ing common  problems;  people  Joined  to- 
gether In  bewildering  combinations  to  found 
schools,  churches,  opera  houses,  co-ops,  hos- 
pitals, to  build  bridges,  canals,  and  to  help 
the  poor. 

"The  part  of  the  system  least  understood, 
then  as  now,  was  the  network  of  non-govern- 
mental institutions  which  served  public 
needs.  .  .  .  They  took  on  almost  any  public 
Job  and  so  became  the  principal  way  Ameri- 
cans get  things  done. 

"We  limited  government,  not  only  because 
people  knew  Its  limitations  and  wanted  it 
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limited,    but    because    we    left    little    for   It 
to  do." 

One  day  last  summer  Uncle  Stanley  and  I 
were  in  the  bush  country  hunting  Indian 
Artifacte.  It  had  been  a  fruitless  search,  and 
in  despair  Stan  sat  down  on  an  old  stump 
and  said,  'I  would  settle  for  the  day  to  find 
one  good  little  point."  And  his  eyes  dropped 
to  the  earth,  and  there  was  a  perfect  little 
late  woodland  point.  Naturally  great  exuber- 
ance followed,  and  I  figured  that  the  hunt  was 
over  for  the  day.  But  he  was  hunting  again, 
hard,  here  and  there  with  great  energy  and 
gusto. 

Said  I  to  him,  "Didn't  you  say  that  if  you 
found  one  good  point  you  would  be  satisfied 
for  the  day?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "but  that  was  before  I 
found  one." 

This  only  illustrates  the  change  of  dreams, 
the  change  of  goals.  Quickly  as  one  becomes 
achieved,  another  one  moves  into  view  and 
calls  for  fulfillment.  The  wants  and  needs  of 
the  human  are  Insatiable. 

It  was  so  with  oiu-  American  patriots.  With 
freedom  to  do,  to  produce,  to  expand,  to 
achieve,  came  also  the  time  to  think.  Citizens 
in  the  western  part  of  our  country  crystal- 
ized  their  attitudes  first,  and  it  is  of  specific 
importance  to  this  group  today,  that  a  part 
of  their  thinking  and  hopes  included  the 
proposition  that  women  should  be  allowed  to 
vote.  In  1869  Wyoming  believed  that  women 
should  be  equal  in  acts  of  citizenship  with 
other  citizens,  and  granted  voting  rights  to 
them.  But  It  took  a  long  time  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  to  thus  accept  the  ladles,  and  so 
this  year  we  celebrated  only  a  fifty-year  span 
that  you  and  I  may  vote  as  other  American 
citizens. 

Thus  we  might  comment  that  the  dreams 
of  our  founding  fathers  changed,  political 
ideals  change  and  even  our  husbands  change. 
I  expect  that  your  own  dreams  have  changed. 
When  you  were  seven,  your  greatest  goal 
may  have  been  to  be  allowed  to  stay  up  until 
eight  o'clock. 

When  you  were  eleven,  you  wanted  to  wear 
your  big  sister's  lipstick. 

When  you  were  sixteen,  your  life's  ambition 
was  to  drive  your  Father's  car. 

And  when  you  were  twenty-one,  it  was 
probably   to   be   on    your    own. 

Then  when  you  were  twenty- nine,  and  had 
three  small  ones,  it  was  to  have  a  whole 
night's  uninterrupted  sleep. 

Probably  at  thirty-nine,  your  dream  was  a 
twenty-two  inch  waistline  .  .  . 

At  fifty-nine,  of  course,  a  new  grandson 
or  granddaughter. 

And  sixty-nine,  and  a  lady  politician,  well, 
maybe  some  nights  the  chance  to  be  in  bed 
before  eight  o'clock. 

You  have  dreamed,  you  have  achieved,  and 
you  have  dreamed  anew.  Your  goals  have 
changed.  Yotu-  needs  are  different.  This  Is 
universal. 

Let  me  now  ask  a  question.  WTiat  is  your 
attitude  toward  the  goals  of  others?  Do  you 
respect  the  goals  and  needs  of  your  fellow 
man?  Do  you  understand  that  his  dreams  are 
not  the  same  as  yours,  and  vet  are  equally  as 
valid? 

Our  greatest  challenge  is  that  we  should 
think  big  enough  for  America  so  that  the 
dreams  of  all  can  have  a  chance  to  be  ful- 
filled ...  to  become  realities. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  when  so  many  Amer- 
ican Dreams  are  dj^amed  that  we  have  a  few 
national  and  individual  nightmares.  We  have 
one  now — the  Vietnamese  nightmare.  Pray 
God  to  give  President  Nixon  strength  and 
wisdom  to  bring  it  to  an  early  end. 

Wednesday  a  week  ago  I  boarded  a  plane 
at  the  same  time  a  young  American  Japanese 
-soldier  was  leaving  his  wife,  his  Mother,  and 
his  two  little  babies,  to  go  to  active  duty.  You 
know  there  are  no  words  for  that  hour.  You 
can  look  and  hold  your  breath,  but  there  are 
no  words.  And  as  he  turned  and  walked  away 
from  them,  and  went  through  the  boarding 
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door  his  wife  and  mother  hugged  the  babies 
and  cried  the  unflowing  t«ars.  The  two  Uttle 
people  leaned  toward  him  and  each  stretched 
an  arm  to  hUn  with  an  urgent  plea.  "Back 
to  me  .  .  Daddv"  But  there  was  no  sound. 
And  85  others  of'us  marched  over  their  good- 
bye. 
'Nightmare?  Yes.  Nightmare. 
Pray  God  again  that  we  have  strength  to 
endure;  that  we  sustain  the  families  left  be- 
hind; that  we  back  our  President  in  his 
efforts  to  end  the  war. 

Yet  though  we  recoil  from  the  bitter  such 
as  this,  should  we  give  up.  despair,  say  all 
of  life,  all  of  the  dreams,  all  hopes  and  ideals 
are  a  nightmare? 

Give  up  only  If  you  are  lesser  stock  than 
your  great  grandparent.s.  Give  up  only  U 
you  are  lesser  stock  than  yoiU'  great  grand- 
mother In  each  of  our  families  there  has 
been  one  of  greatest  strength  among  its 
women.  Each  of  you  remember  your  own.  It 
might  have  been  vour  Mother,  your  Aunt 
Sallle,  your  grandmother  black,  -white, 

brown,  yellow,  freckled  .  .  someone  dldn  t 
give  up  whatever  the  problem.  Someone 
didn't  give  up,  even  with  you  at  three, 
thirteen,  nineteen  .  .  .  whenever  that  year 
was  that  vou  knew  more  than  anyone  else. 
But  she  had  faith  In  her  dreams.  She  knew 
that  it  wasn't  all  good  and  it  wasn't  all  a 
nightmare.  She  knew  that  you  worked  and 
kept  on  working  and  somehow  you  achieved 
food  clothing,  shelter,  education,  and  a 
chance  to  go  to  church  for  your  family.  And 
with  each  generation,  each  need  was  fulfllled 
more  than  it  had  ever  been  before  until 
today  more  American  dreams  are  realized 
than"  have  ever  been  achieved  by  any  peoples 
on  this  earth. 

I  suspect  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  em- 
pathize with  our  neighbor,  to  understand 
his  dreams  or  Ideals  or  goals.  Those  we  have 
achieved,  which  he  still  seeks,  are  difficult 
for  us  to  place  in  priority 

Keep  always  in  TOur  mind  that  no  two 
people  dream"  the  same  dreams,  share  exactly 
the  same  wants,  and  pursue  the  same  goals 
at  the  same  time.  Consequently,  in  serving 
our  country  and  our  party,  we  must  avoid  a 
cliche  of  pseudo  understanding  which 
wovUd  attempt  to  appraise  the  American  peo- 
ple by  one  dream.  To  say  there  is  one  dream 
is  not  much  of  a  dream  at  all.  We  must  for- 
ever dream  big  dreams— enough  room  for  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  all  our  American 
people. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  about  the 
great  technological  advances  in  our  coun- 
try the  fearful  and  wonderful  development 
of  "things.  Surelv  a  nation  that  can  move 
from  the  Mavflower  to  the  moon  should  ex- 
press great  satisfaction  with  itself  and  grati- 
tude for  the  millions  of  minds  that  have 
made  this  ix>ssible.  and  still  be  respectful 
of  the  new  dreams  and  hopes  that  such  an 
accomplishment  brings. 

With  one  small  step  for  a  man.  and  one 
giant  step  for  mankind,  how  many  billion 
new  dreams  came  into  the  minds  of  how 
many  billion  little  boys  and  girls.  .  . 

And  here  lies  an  essential  difference.  Where 
we  achieve  a  technical  dream  or  goal,  it  is 
achieved  in  things  relatively  predictable.  But 
where  we  achieve  a  dream  in  a  human  rela- 
tionship or  in  a  human  mind,  the  Infinite 
combination  of  hopes  and  desires  and  ideals 
Is  so  vast  It  staggers  the  comprehension. 

We  achieve  our  technical  American 
Dreams  with  imagination  and  brilliant  suc- 
cess We  will  achieve  the  hopes  and  dreams 
for  the  human  and  his  relationships  to  so- 
ciety These  we  must  do  in  terms  of  the 
individual,  and  this  takes  us  a  Uttle  longer. 
President  Nixon  points  the  direction  for 
us  by  his  encouragement  of  the  small 
splendid  efforts  of  the  individual  .  .  not 
the  achievement  of  dreams  In  a  mass.  He  un- 
derstands the  individuality  of  personal 
dreams  and  goals.  He  has  encouraged  our  Pat 
Hltt  our  illustrious  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  to  seek  In- 
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dividual  solutions  for  Individual  needs,  and 
problems. 

Elly  Peterson  achieves  this  understanding 
In  her  community  involvement  programs, 
which  bring  encouragement  to  each  neigh- 
borhood to  provide  the  realities  of  the  speci- 
fic dreams  and  goals  uppermost  there,  for 
these  specific  people,  at  that  specific  time. 
Each  time  that  Gladys  O'Donnell  and  the 
Federation  opens  doors  for  the  satisfaction 
of  needs  and  dreams  and  goals  of  your  peo- 
ple, you  show  understanding  of  individual 
needs  and  dreams  and  contribute  to  their 
fulfillment. 

But  to  meet  the  challenge  that  Is  'wlth  us 
now,  whenever  vou  make  a  plan.  Just  think 
it  twice  as  big  as  you  started.  Big  enough 
for  all  of  our  people. 

Would  vou  now  like  to  make  a  note? 
The  American  dreams  are  real;  they  are 
both  good  and  nightmares.  American  dreams 
are  constantly  changing  and  growing.  They 
are  never  satisfied  at  an  identical  level. 
American  dreams  are  both  technological  and 
human  in  demands  for  fulfillment.  They  can 
all    be    realized  .  .  .  some    sooner  some 

later. 

President  Nixon  understands  the  American 
Dreams  and  inspires  us  to  our  highest  effort 
to  fulfill  them. 

You  fulfill  the  American  Dreams  every  time 
you  do  any  small  deed  lor  someone  besides 
vour  own  sweet  self. 

Whv  is  it  important  for  you  and  me  to 
visit  about  our  American  Dreams?  Because 
you  and  I  can  do  something  about  them.  It 
is  our  good  fortune  to  have  grown  up  in 
families  who  felt  that  we  had  a  responsi- 
bility to  repay  our  debt  to  society,  to  leave 
our  "earth  a  "little  better  because  we  were 
here.  To  help  people  to  look  after  folks,  to 
solve  problems.  Not  everyone  shares  our 
commitment  to  this.  Not  everyone  has  been 
taught  this  philosophy.  Not  everyone  feels  he 
should  do  something  to  solve  human 
problems. 

You  and  I  do.  And  because  we  do.  because 
we  have  the  commitment,  the  energy,  the 
vehicle  in  the  Republican  Party,  the  leader- 
ship of  Richard  Nixon  to  encourage  us,  let 
us  do  all  we  can  to  make  American  Dreams  a 
realitv. 


ARKANSAS    LEGISLATURE    COUNCIL 
URGES  NO  HIGHWAY  CUTBACK 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  30.  1969 
Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, development  of  our  national  highway 
system  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  for 
all  of  us.  In  Arkansas  there  is  over- 
whelming sentiment  for  dependable  and 
reliable  planning  and  contracting,  based 
upon  a  steady  fiow  of  money  from  the 
highway  trust  fund. 

Fear  that  limitations  may  be  imposed 
on  this  program  is  reflected  in  an  official 
resolution  of  the  Arkansas  Legislative 
Council.  It  ui-ges  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  to  continue  the  pres- 
ent orderly  processes  in  construction,  ex- 
pansion, and  improvement  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  System. 

The  cotmcil,  comprised  of  24  distin- 
guished senators  and  representatives 
who  are  members  of  the  Arkansas  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  states  a  position  which 
I  share  wholeheartedly  In  the  following 
resolution: 

REsoLimoN  No.  8 
Whereas,    the    President    of    the    United 
States  has  ordered  cut-backs  in  construction 
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expenditures  of  Federal  funds  In  a  number 
of  existing  Federal  programs,  in  an  effort  to 
check  the  increasing  inflationary  pressuree 
of  the  Nation's  economy;  and 

Whereas,  such  cut-back  in  the  Federal 
expenditures  has  not,  at  the  present  time, 
included  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  construc- 
tion program:  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  .Aid  Highway  con- 
struction program  is  supported  from  High- 
way Trust  Funds  consisting  of  taxes  paid 
by  highwav  users  of  this  country;    and 

"whereas"  the  various  State  Highway   De- 
partments, in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  have  developed  long-range 
plans    for    the    construction,    reconstruction 
and  Improvement  of  the  Nation's  interstate, 
primary    and   secondary    road    systems,    and 
thotisands    of    contractors    and    suppliers    of 
highway   construction   equipment   and    ma- 
terials throughout  the  Nation  have  invested 
significant  sums  of  money  in  gearing  up  to 
provide  the  necessary  construction  services, 
equipment    and    materials    required    in    the 
orderly    construction    and    improvement    of 
ihe  Nation's  highway  system;  and 

Whereas,  much  of  the  investment  of  high- 
way contractors  and  suppliers  in  equipment 
and  supplies  has  been  on  a  credit  basis,  and 
the  orderly  purchasing  and  payment  for 
such  equipment  and  supplies  is  dependent 
upon  the  planned  continuation  of  the 
orderly  expenditures  of  monies  in  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  for  continued  expansion  and 
Improvement  of  the  Nation's  highway  sys- 
tem; and 

Whereas,  highway  construction  contractors 
and  suppliers  cannot  operate  on  a  stop-and- 
go  type  economy,  and  it  would  be  disastrous 
to  thousands  of  such  contractors  and  sup- 
pliers if  the  Nation's  highway  construction 
and  improvement  program  were  severely  cur- 
tailed at  this  time;  and 

Whereas,  statistics  reflect  that  construc- 
tion costs  in  the  highway  construction  in- 
dustry have  increased  at  only  about  one- 
half  the  rate  of  increased  construction  costs 
reflected  in  the  building  and  similar  trades, 
thereby  Indicating  that  highway  construction 
is  not  "a  major  cause  of  the  inflationary  con- 
ditions in  the  Nation:  and 

■Whereas.  It  would  be  unfair  to  the  high- 
way construction  and  .supply  industry  to  re- 
quire such  industries  to  bear  the  major 
burden  of  reducing  the  inflationary  condi- 
tions of  this  country,  and  it  would  be  unfair 
to  the  motoring  public  who  is  paying  the 
bill  for  the  construction,  maintenance  and 
expansion  of  the  Nation's  system  of  high- 
ways and  streets  to  be  deprived  of  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  taxes  paid  into  the  Trust 
Fund  for  highway  construction,  maintenance 
and  improvement;  and 

Whereas,  the  Nation  is  faced  with  the  ever 
increasing  highway  safety  problem  and  much 
of  this  problem  was  created  by  the  Nation's 
neglect  of  its  highw^ay  system  In  previous 
years;  and 

Whereas,  the  creation  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  and  the  development  of  a  co- 
operative Federal-State  program  for  the  or- 
derly and  planned  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Nation's  highway  system  is  es- 
sential to  an  improved  highway  safety  pro- 
gram which  is  vitally  necessary  to  reduce  the 
appalling  loss  of  life,  injuries  to  persons, 
and  property  damage  resulting  from  motor 
vehicle  accidents;    and 

Whereas,  any  significant  cut-back  in  high- 
way construction  and  improvement  programs 
now  under  contract,  and  cutbacks  in  the  or- 
derly and  planned  improvement  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Nation's  highway  system 
would  be  a  serious  detriment  to  the  Nation's 
highway  safety  program  and  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  the  progress  being  made  through- 
out the  Nation  in  attempting  to  catch  up 
with  the  years  of  neglect  in  the  planning  and 
expansion  of  the  Nation's  highway  trans- 
portation system. 

Now.  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  leg- 
islative  councU   of    the   State   of   Arkansas: 
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That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  States  Congress  are  re- 
spectfully requested  to  continue  the  pres- 
ent cooperative  program  through  the  use 
of  Federal  Highway  Trust  Funds  for  the  or- 
derly construction,  expansion  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  arystems 
In  this  country,  and  are  urged  to  oppose 
any  cut-back  In  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
highway  construction  funds  now  committed 
In  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  shall  be  furnished  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Arkansas  Congressional  Dele- 
gation. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

G    W.  TUBNIB.  Jr.. 
Representative.  District  33. 

Filed;  September  18, 1969. 
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CLEMENCY  FOR  L.  CPL. 
DENZIL  ALLEN 
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SUPPORT  FOR   HOUSE-PASSED   DI- 
RECT POPULAR  ELECTION  BILL 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  30,  1969 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Nixon  Is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  his  message  today  sup- 
porting tlie  House-adopted  bill  to  replace 
ttie  antiquated  electoral  college  system 
with  the  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President. 

The  most  compelling  weakness  in  the 
electoral  college  is  the  possibility  of 
electing  a  President  who  is  not  the  popu- 
ular  vote  winner.  The  House  bill  squarely 
meets  and  solves  this  problem  by  provid- 
ing that  the  winner  of  the  popular  vote 
will  become  President. 

A  recent  broadcast  editorial  by  the 
WTMJ  stations  in  Milwaukee  makes  this 
point  very  neatly.  I  am  placing  it  in  the 
Record  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues with  the  hope  that  the  other 
body  will  follow  our  lead : 

The  House  of  Representatives  wisely  has 
chosen  to  abolish  the  electoral  colleges  In 
favor  of  the  direct,  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President.  The  electoral 
college  was  designed  by  our  nation's  found- 
ers to  cope  with  the  problems  of  their  times. 
We  have  new  and  different  ones  that  should 
be  met. 

Last  year  there  were  fears  that  third  party 
candidate  Wallace  might  throw  a  monkey 
wrench  in  the  election  machinery  and  that 
neither  major  candidate,  Nixon  or  Humphrey, 
would  be  elected.  Last  year  also  witnessed  a 
North  Carolina  elector  cast  his  vote  for  Wal- 
lace although  Nixon  had  carried  the  state  .  .  . 

In  brief,  the  House  action  means  that  the 
votes  across  the  nation  would  be  totaled 
without  regard  to  state  boundaries.  The  can- 
didate with  the  most  votes,  providing  they 
were  at  least  40%  of  the  total  cast,  would 
be  elected.  If  no  candidates  received  40% 
of  the  vote,  the  two  top  vote-getters  would 
go  Into  a  run-off  election. 

The  Constitutional  change  still  needs  a 
two- thirds  vote  In  the  senate  and  approval 
by  three-fourths,  or  38,  of  the  50  states.  It 
would  be  a  momentous  accomplishment  If 
these  tough  requirements  were  met  in  time 
for  the  1972  elections.  The  better  election 
svstem  It  would  bring  is  certalnlv   worth  a 


HON.  RICHARD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

OP    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  30,  1969 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  dis- 
missal of  charges  against  eight  Green 
Berets  has  won  the  applause  of  the 
American  people  and  the  U.S.  Congress 

About  all  the  American  people  and 
the  Congress  have  been  told  about  this 
case  is  that  the  Green  Berets  eliminated 
a  Communist  double  agent. 

Why  charges  would  be  brought  in  the 
first  place  is  difficult  to  fathom,  but  it 
is  not  the  first  time  that  cases  against 
American  servicemen  have  been  pushed 
when  the  circumstances  do  not  stand 
scrutiny. 

Perhaps  the  most  flagrant  case  in- 
volves a  young  marine  hero  from  the 
Fifth  Indiana  Congressional  District  of 
Indiana,  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  repre- 
sent here  in  the  House. 

L.  Cpl.  Denzil  Allen,  of  Lebanon,  Ind., 
is  now  serving  a  20-year  sentence  for 
his  alleged  participation  in  the  deaths 
of  five  Vietnamese  civilians. 

Corporal  Allen's  civilian  attorney  now 
believes  he  has  the  proof  that  at  least 
four  of  the  Ave  were  hard-core  Vletcong. 

It  is  incomprehensible  to  me  how  oiu- 
military  can  train  these  young  men  to 
do  a  job,  send  them  to  combat  m  a  situa- 
tion where  the  enemy  is  not  easily 
identifiable,  and  then  prosecute  them 
without  mercy. 

Denzil  Allen  is  no  long-haired  hippie 
who  burned  his  draft  card  and  marched 
in  a  demonstration  carrying  a  Com- 
munist flag. 

Denzil  Allen  volunteered  for  the  Marine 
Corps;  served  two  hitches  in  Vietnam; 
suffered  wounds  on  two  occasions; 
rallied  his  men  to  save  a  strategic  bridge 
whUe  under  heavy  enemy  attack;  called 
his  own  artillery  fire  on  his  position  to 
thwart  the  Communists;  led  his  squad 
to  safety  without  a  casualty;  was  cited 
for  the  Navy  Cross  by  his  commanding 
officer  and  court-martialed  by  the  Navy 
Department. 

Corporal  Allen  should  be  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  civilian  life  with  the  respect, 
admiration,  and  honor  of  his  Nation. 

Instead,  he  languishes  in  a  Navy  brig 
as  the  result  of  a  trial  in  Vietnam  dur- 
ing which  his  defense  counsel  appears  to 
have  been  less  than  adequate. 

I  have  presented  President  Nixon  with 
the  names  of  more  than  30,000  petition- 
ers from  Indiana  and  throughout  the 
United  States  who  urge  clemency  for 
Denial  Allen. 

It  is  tragic  that  the  spotlight  of  pub- 
licity that  shown  on  eight  Green  Berets 
cannot  be  turned  on  the  Denzil  Allen 
case  where  a  great  injustice  has  been 
rendered  to  this  young  man. 

Some  of  the  incredible  facts  of  this 
case  are  contained  in  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  Lebanon,  Ind.,  Reporter  of 
Septeml>er  26,  1969. 

The  article  follows: 


Denzh.    Allen's    Detense    Chabges    Coxtrt 
Fraud 

A  hearing  for  Lebanon  Marine  Cpl,  Denzil 
Allen  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Navy  has 
been  scheduled  for  October  7  at  9  a.m.  It  was 
learned  today. 

The  scheduled  time  comes  on  the  heels  of 
a  petition  handed  the  Navy  Department  by 
U.S    Congressman  Richard  L.  Roudebush. 

Allen's  attorney  George  Martz,  of  Indian- 
apolis is  basing  his  appeal  for  a  new  trial 
on  the  grounds  that  the  court  has  been 
frauded — a  seldom  used  approach  In  which 
the  acts  of  the  defendant's  first  attorney  are 
questioned. 

Martz  in  his  petition  for  Allen  attacks  the 
defense  presented  by  Capt.  Sandy  McMath, 
son  of  a  former  Arkansas  governor,  who  had 
been  legal  counsel  at  the  time  of  Allen's  trial. 
It  was  McMath  who  reportedly  persuaded 
Allen  to  plead  guilty  to  the  charges  of  slay- 
ing five  Vietnamese.  Martz  also  brings  out  in 
his  petition  that  it  is  now  proven  that  at 
least  four  of  the  five  who  were  slain  were 
"hard  core  Viet  Cong." 

In  a  175-page  petition  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment, the  Indianapolis  attorney  says  he 
has  never  gone  on  record  prior  to  this  in- 
stance in  directly  "attacking  another  coun- 
sel in  the  handling  of  a  case.  However,  coun- 
sel for  the  petitioner  (Allen)  has  never  seen 
a  case  where  a  defense  counsel  has  done  less 
for   his  client."   he  Eald. 

Martz  questions  whether  Allen  had  been 
entitled  to  competent  counsel  in  his  de- 
fense and  hits  hard  at  the  fact  that  McMaih 
failed  to  present  evidence  of  Allen's  mental 
condition  at  the  time  of  the  slaylngs.  He 
tells  the  court  that  "his  many  failures  lo 
act  when  Justice  demanded  it  .  .  .  constitutes 
the  rankest  kind  of  fraud." 

Martz  strikes  out  by  saying  that  "Captain 
McMath  will  probably  never  again  have  a 
factual  situation  with  as  much  going  for 
him  as  he  had  in  this  case  With  all  this  in- 
formation, he  negotiated  a  guilty  plea  to  five 
specifications  of  premeditated  murder.  In 
so  doing,  he  alone  resolved  all  of  the  rea- 
sonable doubts  against  the  defendant  and 
in  favor  of  the  government.  He  alone  de- 
c:ded  against  his  own  client,  that  which  Jus- 
tice places  In  the  hands  of  the  court." 

Also  revealed  in  the  petition  by  Martz 
is  the  fact  that  McMath  had  entered  into 
a  contract  with  P&P  Productions  of  Holly- 
wood. Calif,  allowing  it  to  use  the  Allen  story 
in  television  syndication.  A  prospectus  pre- 
pared for  P&P  said  that  Peter  Fonda  had 
agreed  to  portray  the  part  of  Allen  in  the 
television  show  which  had  been  planned. 
And  "Tony  Perkins  has  agreed  to  play  the 
brilliant  young  defense  attorney  in  real  life 
Capt.  Sandy  McMath.  who  has  been  de- 
scribed as  'the  Clarence  Darrow  of  Vietnam,'  " 
the  prospectus  read. 

Martz  also  has  statements  taken  from 
officers  serving  in  the  company  at  the  time 
of  the  alleged  slayings  and  also  from  at- 
torneys who  were  able  to  free  their  clients 
also    charged    in    the    same    case. 

William  J.  Cosgrlff,  attorney  for  Martin 
Alverez.  gave  a  statement  In  which  he  sa:d 
he  relied  heavily  on  psychiatric  testimony 
obtained  in  defense  of  his  client. 

Martz  raises  his  own  test  of  mental  com- 
petency by  questioning  Allen's  executive  offi- 
cer wtio  was  at  the  Hue  combat  area  at  the 
time  the  ofiense  allegedly  occurred.  John  F. 
Bouldln,  who  admitted  he  did  not  personally 
like  Allen,  said  he  had  warned  the  com- 
mander of  the  company  Just  days  before  the 
slayings  that  Allen  iiad  been  acting  in  a 
strange  manner.  He  saJd  three  Incidents 
brought  him  to  that  conclusion  These  were 
an  event  in  which  Allen  struck  two  small 
Vietnamese  children  In  the  head  with  his 
gun  butt,  his  request  for  a  transfer  to  Khe 
Sahn  where  he  could  "get  where  the  action 
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was,"  and  his  laughing  while  watching  a 
Vietnamese  die  after  he  had  been  severely 
wounded 

Bouldln  in  his  statement  said  he  had  never 
been  approached  by  Capt.  McMath  to  learn 

of  this. 

In  a  statement  from  Capt  McMath  which 
also  accompanies  the  thick  file,  he  says  that 
he  did  not  raise  the  mental  condition  issue 
at  the  time  of  the  trial  for  fear  that  Allen 
would  receive  a  more  severe  sentence  than 
the  agreed  upon  life  term  which  was  cut  to 
20  years.  He  said  he  felt  that  psychiatrists 
available  in  the  Vietnam  area  would  not  be 
sympathetic  to  such  a  plea  and  that  he  in- 
tended to  wait  until  he  returned  to  the  U.S. 
before  then  appealing  for  a  review  of  the 
sentence  on  the  grounds  of  temporary  In- 
sanltv. 

McMath    was    reheved    of    the    case   when 

Martz  took  over. 

Included  also  in  the  petition  are  a  plea  by 
Capt.  James  Panther  requesting  the  Navy 
Cross,  one  of  the  highest  awards  made,  for 
Allen  as  the  result  of  heroic  duty  when  Pan- 
ther's unit  was  attacked  near  Hue  just  days 
before  the  slayings,  and  a  psychiatrist's  re- 
port by  Dr  William  C  Driscoll  in  which  Allen 
was  described  as  being  a  paranoid  schizo- 
phrenic. 


BIG  TRUCK 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  do  their  bit  to  pave  the  way  for  the  super 
truck  and  get  started  paying  the  $8.5  bil- 
lion extra  in  coete  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  estimates  these  freighters  would  oc- 
casion on  the  Interstate  system  alone  during 
the  next  10  years. 
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WINT  SMITH;  KANSAS'  CONSERVA- 
TIVF  IN  RESIDENCE 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   Iow.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  30.  1969 


Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
editorial  for  today  is  from  the  Denver 
Post  in  the  State  of  Colorado.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

I  Prom   the   Denver   Post,   July   29.    1969] 
Giant  Tkcck  Bill  Threatens  Again 
The  motoring  public   is  to  be   treated   to 
the  edification  of  another  full-blown  legis- 
lative campaign  by  courtesy  of  the  American 
Trucking  Assn. 

With  the  remains  of  last  year's  super  truck 
bin  Just  barelv  laid  to  rest,  the  truckers  again 
are  harnessing  all  their  faithful  congres- 
sional horses  for  another  go  at  redoing  truck 
standards  for  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem, and.  Indirectly,  state  roads,  too. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  things  about 
the  current  bill,  sponsored  In  the  House  by 
Rep.  John  C.  Kluczynskl.  D-Ill..  a  former 
truck  driver.  Is  the  fact  that  in  addition  to 
putting  a  few  more  dollars  into  the  pockets 
of  the  truckers,  the  bill  would  have  the 
curious  effect  of  Improving  highway  safety. 
By  what  af^ans  would  this  be  achieved? 

"you'd  irrrer  guess  it!  By  the  simple  device 
of  Increasing  the  permissible  truck  width 
from  8  to  8' 2  feet,  the  top  weight  from  73.280 
to  108.500  pounds  and  possibility  clearing  the 
way  for  triple-trailer  machines  105  feet  long 
In  states  not  now  prohibiting  three-unit 
"trains." 

Solemn  industry  spokesmen  say.  as  they 
dream  of  correcting  the  "gross  Injustice" 
built  Into  the  "1965  truck  technology"  reg- 
ulations, that  the  safety  advantage  In  the 
new  bill  would  obtain  from  the  greater  size 
of  the  tires.  They  would  grip  the  road  better 
than  tires  on  today's  trucks. 

Without  this  bit  of  technical  information 
the  average  motorist  about  to  be  run  down 
by  a  super  truck  from  behind  or  crowded 
off  some  narrow,  winding  road  in  a  mountain 
state  probably  wouldn't  be  in  a  position  to 
realize  he  was  going  to  be  dispatched  to 
eternity,  or  at  least  to  the  nearest  hospital, 
by  a  tractor-truck  with  an  "opUmum"  as  op- 
posed to  a  "minimal"  road-grip  factor. 

Kluczynskl  is  of  course  not  averse  to  hear- 
ing from  any  of  the  home  folks  who'd  like 


OF    KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  30,  1969 
Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Leroy 
Towns  of  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital  and 
Journal  magazine  Midway  is  knowTi  for 
his  colorful  features  that  describe  the 
Midwest  with  rare  talent  and  poignancy. 
Such  was  the  case  in  the  September 
21  issue  of  Midway  magazine  when  Mr. 
Towns  wrote  about  former  Congressman 
Wint  Smith.  "Kansas'  conservative  in 
residence.  ' 

We    in    western    Kansas    have    been 
blessed  with  elected  officials  that  not  only 
have  made  unwue  contributions  within 
the  normal  probess  of  government,  but 
who  also  seemingly  stand  out  in  the  po- 
litical crowd.  Our  people  will  never  forget 
the  Christian  character  of  our  statesman 
Senator  Frank  Carlson.  The  farmers  will 
never  again  be  represented  as  well  as 
as  thev  were  when  the  "farmers  true 
friend,"  Congressman  Clifford  Hope,  Sr., 
served  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
And.  to  use  an  old  expression,  they  threw 
awav  the  political  mold  when  they  made 
Wint  Smith,  described  by  Mr.  Towns  in 
his  article  as  "an  unflappable  bundle 
of  conservative  independence." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  my  colleagues  will 
greatly  enjoy  this  article  as  will  the 
constituents  of  the  "Big  Pirsf  District 
of  Kansas.  The  stor>'  has  special  mean- 
ing to  me,  as  it  mentions  Congressman 
Smith  won  his  last  prlmarj'  election  by 
only  51  votes.  His  opponent  that  elec- 
tion was  Keith  G.  Sebelitjs  and  I  can 
honestly  say  Wint  Smith  won  a  hard- 
fought  and  well-deserved  nctory. 
The  article  follows: 

Mankato.— The  gray  ribbon  that  Is  U&-36 
runs  straight  west  through  this  quiet  com- 
mtinlty,  then  on  into  the  vastnesB  of  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Western  Kansas. 

Once,  not  so  long  ago.  you  could  tell 
exactly  where  the  big,  sprawling  district 
began"  by  the  multicolored  campaign  posters 
tacked  haphazardlv  to  every  other  utility 
poll  "Wint  Smith."  the  posters  read,  and 
you  were  greeted  for  mUe  after  mile  by  the 
image  of  a  heavy-faced  man.  his  dark  brows 
h"U-hidden  under  the  wide  brim  of  a  white 
Stetson.  "Wmt  Smith  for  Congrese,"  the 
posters  screamed,  and  you  knew  exactly 
where  vou  were. 

They  are  gone  now  and  have  been  lOr  mne 
years— almost  forgotten,  unknown  to  a  whole 
generation  of  Kansas  \-oung  people  who  never 
knew  the  unflappable,  the  crusty  bundle  of 
independence  that  was— and  is— Wint  Smith. 
Not  that  today's  generation  would  want 
very  much  to  know  Wint  Smith:  they  would 
have  considerable  trouble  understanding 
e»ch  other. 

Leaning  forward  in  an  overstuffed  chair 
at  his  Mankato  home  one  day  recently.  Wint 
Smith  curled  his  face  into  a  pout.  "The  per- 
son who  Is  meet  contemptible  in  our  society 
today  16  the  guy  who  gets  up  on  the  stand 


and  says  ooUege  kids  today  are  the  best  we've 
ever  had  In  Americja. 

■I  say  klde  today  are  eoononUcally,  his- 
torically and  morally  illiterate. "  And  the  big 
man  doesnt  smile  when  he  says  It. 

Then  Wint  Smith's  eyee  twinkle.  Just 
slightly,  and  he  adds:  "I  had  an  evil  reputa- 
tion when  I  was  in  Congress.  There  wasn't  a 
day  that  I  didn't  have  a  copy  of  the  Oon- 
Btltutlon  in  mv  pocket.  They  wouldn't  under- 
stand that,  kids  today  If  you  don't  have  the 
Constitution,  vou  don't  have  anything. 

Wint  Smith".  Fifteen  years  ago  the  name 
belonged  to  a  six-foot  four-inch  tall  hulk  of 
a  man.  and  It  was  hated  by  men  like  James 
Hoffa.  labor  leader. 

Wint  Smith.  Today,  the  name  belongs  to 
Kansas'  75-vear-old  conservative  in  residence, 
a  man  who  seems  as  ageleee  <is  the  pioneer 
oountrv  which  spawned  him,  a  man  now  liv- 
ing in  "quiet  retirement  at  Mankota.  a  place 
he  always  hafe  loved. 

It  will  be  nine  years  ago  this  fall  that  Wint 
Smith— after  servlns  14  years  as  a  repre- 
sentative from  Kansas— told  his  constituents 
he  would  step  down  His  words  were  blunt 
He  told  a  reporter,  "I've  found  that  I'm 
getting  a  little  out  of  step.  I  think  It's  time 
that  someone  with  a  little  more  elasticity 
took  my  place." 

There  were  people  who  thotigbt  that  was 

an    understatement:    Wint    Smith    made    a 

career  out  of  saying  exactly  what  he  believed. 

It    was    a    career    that    spKanned    much    of 

Kansas'  history. 

Smith  was  born  on  a  farm  his  grandfather 
homesteaded  near  Mankato  In  north-central 
Kansas.  But  much  of  his  early  childhood  was 
spent  on  horseback  In  the  hllU  of  Oklahoma 
There  were  plenty  of  men  to  teach  young 
Wint  the  rough-and-ready  life  of  the  plains — 
and  only  one  to  encourage  the  Instinct  for 
books  and  education. 

Grandfather  Ethan  A.  Chllcott,  a  brother 
of  Sen  Miles  Chllcott,  was  the  student  of  the 
family.  Wint  still  remembers  him.  a  powerful 
man. "seated  under  a  tree  reading  his  Bible 
and  brushing  away  flies. 

Wint  Smith  finished  rural  school  at  Man- 
kato. then  high  school.  He  told  friends  that 
some  day  he  would  be  graduated  from  Har- 
vard— quite  an  ambition  for  a  Kansas  farm 
boy  -with  no  money.  His  father  was  the  court- 
house Janitor 

Smith  finished  high  school  In  1915  and  en- 
tered the  University  of  Kansas.  Cooking  In 
local  restaurants  paid  for  the  education  He 
lettered  three  years  on  the  KU  football  team, 
playing  tackle  and  guard. 

VVlnt  Smith's  future  was  beginning  to  take 
shape  He  Joined  the  National  Guard  as  a 
private  and  in  1916  was  assigned  to  the 
Mexican  border. 

That  was  when  Wint  Smith  started  com- 
plaining about  things.  He  hated  the  Army 
food,  didn't  hesitate  to  tell  an  officer— and 
quickly  was  assigned  to  do  the  cooking  him- 
self. 

The  day  after  war  was  declared  against 
Germany  in  1917.  Wint  Smith  left  school  and 
applied  for  officer's  school.  He  was  commis- 
sioned and  left  for  Prance  three  months 
later. 

■Wounded  twice — once  during  fighting  in 
the  Argonne— Smith  returned  to  KU  and  was 
graduated  in  1920. 

Some  of  Smith's  dislike  for  the  new  deals 
and  the  fair  deals  he  encountered  later  in 
politics  may  stem  from  the  fact  many  of  the 
political  brain  trusters  were  Harvard  men.  He 
had  finished  the  war  with  an  intense  dislike 
for  Harvard  men 

In  1922.  smith  was  graduated  from  Yale 
University  with  a  law  degree— he  cooked  to 
earn  the"  money.  One  of  his  teachers  was 
William  Taf  t. 

After  graduation,  he  returned  to  Kansas 
and    established    a    law    practice    in   Kansas 

Citv 

Politics  began  calling  In  1931.  Wint  Smith 
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went  to  Topeka  as  attorney  for  the  State 
Highway  Commission 

Early  In  1934,  Kansas  Oov  Alf  M.  Landon 
asked  Smith  to  do  something  about  the  bank 
robbers  who  were  terrorizing  the  state. 
Smith's  answer  was  to  form  the  Kansas  High- 
way Patrol.  He  armed  troopers,  gave  them  fast 
cars,  then  began  waging  a  small  war  across 
the  Kansas  hills.  Criticized  by  the  Legislature 
for  using  the  Highway  Patrol  as  a  police  force. 
Smith  didn't  bother  to  argue  the  point:  rob- 
bers were  tactlessly  shot  on  sight. 

The  memory  was  still  vivid  as  Wlnt  Smith 
sat  in  his  Mankato  home  one  day  recently 
and  reminisced. 

"We  had  the  robbers  pretty  well  cleaned 
out  of  Kansas."  he  said.  "But  some  were 
holed  up  in  the  Cookson  hills  of  Oklahoma." 

Smith  recallecJ  that  the  situation  angered 
him.  Discarding  the  notion  his-  authority 
stopped  with  the  state  line.  Smith  stomped 
Into  the  Oklahoma  governor's  office  one  af- 
ternoon and  demanded  written  permission 
to  chase  bandits  in  the  Oklahoma  hills.  He 
received  jjermisslon:  the  Kansas  Highway 
Patrol  began  making  guerrilla  raids  across 
the  border. 

Then  came  World  War  II  mobilization  in 
1940.  Smith,  a  lletitenant  colonel  in  the 
Eeserv'p^. returned  to  the  ser\'ice  in  the  fall 
of  l94Q.Jle  organized  and  commanded  a  tank 
destroyer  battalion  In  1943,  the  unit  was 
sent  to  Europe  It  landed  on  D-Day,  fought 
through  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  and  ended 
near  Vienna. 

"I  like  to  collect  things,  '  Wlnt  Smith  ceji- 
ceded  as  he  showed  a  vl.sitor  two  rooms  full 
of  relics  of  two  wars.  One  basement  wall  Is 
covered  by  a  collection  of  firearms  "liberated" 
from  Nazi  Germany.  The  home  also  Is  full 
of  other  treasures  collected  during  Smith's 
lifetime. 

"You  take  a  jar  of  buttons  someone  has 
collected,"  the  smiling  Smith  said,  "and 
chances  are  you'll  find  one  button  that  la 
different  or  valuable." 

Included  among  the  varied  collections  Is  a 
shelf  of  Kansas  history  books,  several  pic- 
tures of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  a  signed  pic- 
ture of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 

Smith  rose  to  the  rank  of  General  In  the 
Army.  And  in  1946  his  mind  turned  to 
thoughts  of  politics. 

"I  listened   to   the  BBC   during  the   war," 

Smith   recalled    "I  got  damned   tired  of  the 

fflabor     leaders — Reuther     and     the     rest     of 

them — telling  what  labor  was  doing  to  win 

the  war. 

"Well,  I  decided  to  find  out  if  labor  leaders 
were  really  running  the  country.  I  went  to 
Congress  and  by  God.  I  found  out  they  really 
were." 

Smith's  14  years  in  Congress  were  turbu- 
lent. Immediately  after  his  first  election  he 
volunteered  for  a  post  on  the  House  Labor 
Committee  Then  in  the  1950s  came  con- 
troversial hearings  on  unfair  labor  practices. 
Smith  chaired  a  subcommittee  charged  with 
■  Investigation  of  unfair  labor  practices.  Eight- 
een union  ofBcials  were  indicted.  He  took 
on  James  Hoffa.  Political  enemies  soon  out- 
numbered political  friends  Vocally  and  wtth 
relish.  Smith  took  on  the  United  Nations, 
labor  unions,  foreign  aid.  Although  a  Re- 
publican himself,  the  congressman  from 
Kansas  fought  Preeldent  Eisenhower  and 
several  of  his  programs.  He  lambasted  pres- 
idential appointments  and  tangled  with 
Agriculture  Secretary  Ezra  T.  Benson.  He 
won  his  last  election  by  only  51  votes  and 
his  popularity,  even  In  the  conservative 
Western  Kansas  district,  was  sliding  down- 
hill steadily. 

"I  will  not  demagogue,"  he  declared  at 
the  time.  "I've  always  spoken  what  I  believe 
and  I've  always  been  death  on  smart-alecks. 
I  don't  think  I've  been  a  very  good  congress- 
man. I  didn't  have  enough  finesse. 

"They  gave  me  a  lot  of  trouble  once  be- 
cause I  made  a  statement  that  I  don't  trust 
the  government — I  don't  trust  what  It'll  do 
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with  your  money.  I  guess  I'm  the  world's 
worst  politician." 

Then  in  1960  came  the  announcement 
from  Wlnt  Smith  that  he  was  retiring 
from  Congress. 

"I  had  a  rough  time  out  here  toward  the 
end.  I  wouldn't  go  along  with  Elsenhower, 
the  federal  aid  to  education  or  with  foreign 
spending. 

"My  trouble  was  with  young  people  Just 
getting  eetablished.  Those  liberal  programs 
appealed  to  them  because  the  government 
was  promising  to  take  care  of  Mom  and  I>ad." 

Wlnt  Smith  stretched  his  big  frame  one 
day  recently,  glowered  at  the  celling  and  ex- 
plained Wlnt  Smith's  view  of  the  world  in 
the  nine  years  since  retirement  It  hasn't 
mellowed. 

In  sftort,  Wlnt  Smith  claim*  he  is  watch- 
ing— and  has  watched  for  some  time — the 
decline  of  America. 

"The.  seeds  of  decay  are  everywhere — In 
urban  renewal,  in  giving  money  to  people 
who  won't  work  for  It,  in  foreign  spending. 
I'm  pessimistic  as  hell  about  the  future  of 
America  .  .  . 

"There's  the  war.  The  biggest  mistake  we 
ever  made  was  getting  involved  in  Asia.  Take 
the  agitation  from  left-wipg  college  profes- 
sors. When  I  sit  here  and  think  about  what's 
going  on  at  Yale  and  what  they  did  to  the 
stcituc  of  Nathan  Hale  .  .  .  Why.  what  must 
he  ba  thinking?  They  are  abolishing  ROTC 
therel" 

Wlit  Smith's  eyes  squinted  under  the  wide 
brim  of  an  ancient  straw  hat.  He  hunched 
lorwaird  In  the  seat  of  the  dirty  green  pickup, 
his  Wg,  rough  hands  caressed  the  steering 
wheel  as  though  holding  the  reins  of  an 
excited  cow  pony.  And  his  boots  played  on 
tlie  foot  jjedals  as  though  they  were  stirrups. 

"Buffalo  are  strange  creatures.  Unpredict- 
able.'" .said  Wlnt  Smith  from  the  comer  of 
his  njouth.  The  pickup  bounced  over  a  hill, 
suddenly  In  the  center  of  Smith's  private 
herd  Of  14  shaggy  buffalo. 

•I  like  to  preserve  things,"  he  explained. 
"Whaii  my  grandparents  homestended  near 
here,  they  killed  a  buffalo.  I  thought  it  would 
be  apjjropriate  to  have  these  here." 

Then  he  pointed.  "See  those  longhorns? 
You  don't  see  too  many  of  those  anymore. 
They're  registered,  too.  See  that  one  over 
there?  That's  Dick.  And  there's  Htibert.  And 
Ike  Oh,  yes,  see  that  critter  over  there?  That 
has  to  be  the  ugliest  steer  I  have  ever  seen. 
He  was  so  ugly  I  couldn't  resist  buying  him. 
ThatfeSplro  .  .  ." 

Wlnt  Smith  hopped  gracefully  out  the  door 
of  a  pickup  and  approached  the  herd's  huge 
bull,  which  stood  silently,  head  lowered. 
"Look  at  the  size  of  him,"  Wlnt  Smith  said 
slowly.  Then  he  stood  there  nearly  silhou- 
etted on  a  hill  in  a  pasture  near  Mankato.  He 
looked  for  a  long  time  at  the  shaggy  bull, 
which  stood,  like  something  out  of  a  Reming- 
ton painting,  and  looked  steadily  back  at 
Wiju  Smith. 

When  Wlnt  Smith  was  president  of  his 
senior  class  in  1920  at  KU.  there  was  a  simple 
way  of  dealing  with  Impertinent  students. 

Smith  still  remembers  the  freshman  "who 
felt  he  was  too  good"  to  wear  the  prescribed 
cap. 

"Somebody  called  me  over,"  Smith  recalled, 
"because  they  had  him  backed  up  against  the 
wall  and  wondered  what  to  do  with  him.  Well, 
I  Just  stood  there  and  said  he  didn't  have  to 
wear  a  cap  if  he  didn't  feel  like  it.  "  The  corner 
of  Wtnt  Smith's  mouth  twisted  into  a  smile. 
"Somebody  said,  'Throw  him  in  the  lake.' 
That's  exactly  what  we  did  with  him — 
threw  him  in  Potter's  lake." 

The  Incident  probably  expresses  best  how 
Wlnt  Smith  feels  about  agitation  on  college 
campnises  today. 

"Hell,  there's  no  generation  gap.  Nobody 
really  cares  if  kids  want  to  wear  sideburns 
and  different  clothes.  It's  Just  that  kids  are 
economically  Illiterate;  they  have  no  concept 
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of  history.  And  they  can't  distinguish  be- 
tween anarchy  and  capitalism. 

"They  are  led  by  some  liberal  professors 
who  are  bitter  because  some  high  school 
dropouts  are  driving  a  truck  and  making 
more  money  than  they  are.  These  professors 
can't  distinguish  between  academic  freedom 
and  liberty." 

If  Wlnt  Smith  sees  any  hope  at  all  In 
bringing  order  to  a  chaotic  world,  it  is  in 
middle  class  America.  "I  don't  care  about 
the  Indigent — or  the  rich.  "  he  once  said. 
And  during  his  14  years  of  representing 
Western  Kansas  in  Washington,  it  was  the 
middle  class  that  Smith  always  felt  himself 
closest  to. 

"There's  a  movement  on  in  America  that 
most  people  don't  realize,  "  he  said.  "You 
give  a  man  a  home,  a  garden  and  two  cars 
in  the  garage  and  he's  going  to  think  twice 
before  he  goes  out  to  raise  hell.  The  labor 
unions  are  finding  that  out 

"Tliat  middle  class — 'Which  believes  in 
going  to  church  on  Sunday  and  in  saluting 
the  flag  when  it  goes  by — is  getting  damn 
sick  and  tired  of  supporting  .somebody  who 
won't  work:  they're  getting  damn  sick  and 
tired  of  trouble  on  the  colleges. 

"I'll  tell  you.  it's  the  middle  class  who'll 
end  up  getting  some  sense  Into  the  political 
structure." 

Smith  said  he  believes  George  Wallace 
of  Alabama  pufled  much  of  his  support  from 
the  middle  class.  "It's  the  middle  class  who 
will  sofneday  throw  the  rascals  out,  "  Smith 
said. 

Ask  Wlnt  Smith  for  his  thoughts  on  some- 
thing and  they  re  not  long  in  coming.  Views 
on  almost  everything.  They  aren't  especially 
new:  h/e's  presented  them  before: 

"Thel  greatest  word  In  the  English  language 
is  My.  'to  be  able  to  say  My  home.  My  family, 
My  wlfp,  and  My  church. 

"Thq  most  di.sf^raceful  picture  I've  ever 
seen  ^»as  the  one  In  Life  Magazine  that 
showed  those  hippies  at  the  music  festival. 
That's  the  kind  of  civilization  those  people 
want,"! 

"I  dan't  blame  kids  today  for  not  wanting 
to  go  Ito  war.  There's  no  patriotic  feeling 
today  Itti  America.  Nobody  cares." 

"I  uted  to  be  against  the  draft.  I'm  not 
now.  ij  you  had  an  all-volunteer  army,  it 
wotild  toe  mostly  colored  and  that  wouldn't 
be  gootj." 

"The  tax  situation  has  elected  a  Democrat 
twice  iki  this  state.  What  are  they  going  to 
do  about  It?" 

But  the  talking  is  mostly  in  V/int  Smith's 
past.  Living  qtiletly  in  Mankato  with  his 
wife  Blanch.  "I  don't  talk  much;  I  Just  lis- 
ten a  lot." 

He  does  Intend  to  stay  active,  working  for 
conservative  candidates.  He  Intends  to  re- 
main a  Republican. 

Smith  pulled  his  wlde-brlmmed  straw  hat 
lower  against  a  noon  sun  and  strode  p'ur- 
posefully  down  the  center  of  Mankato's  main 
street. 

"You  know,  there  was  a  time  when  a  man 
could  put  on  a  Stetson  hat  and  walk  Into 
about  any  bank  in  the  country  and  cash  a 
check.  That's  when  It  was  a  badge  of  honor," 
he  said. 

Much  of  Wlnt  Smith — or  at  least  the  ma- 
terial side  of  him — is  housed  in  a  weather- 
beaten  downtown  building  It  is  full  of  an- 
tiques— antiques  of  every  kind :  oak  dressers, 
ancient  china,  chairs,  butter  churns,  a 
kitchen  he  re-created  from  the  memory  of  a 
kitchen  he  saw  in  London  in  World  War  II. 
a  re-creation  of  his  mother's  kitchen.  It  is  a 
private  museum  overflowing  with  early  Kan- 
sas. Most  of  the  objects  have  been  restored. 

Wlnt  Smith  passes  it  off  simply:  "I  like  to 
collect  things.  This  is  Just  something  for  an 
old   man  to  do  with  his  money." 

But  Wlnt  Smith  is  at  home  and  relaxed  as 
he  wanders  slowly  through  the  building  that 
reflects  a  major  portion  of  his  life. 

"If  you  had  It  to  do  over  again — those  14 
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years   in   Congress— would   you  do  anything 

differently?" 

He  contemplates  the  question. 

"I  tried  to  tell  people  what  was  happen- 
ing to  America.  Yes,  I  think  there  Is  some- 
thing I  would  do  differently.  I  would  be  more 
outspoken." 
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HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  30.  1969 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
read  an  excellent  editorial  in  the  Sunday. 
August  3,  Los  Angeles  Times  which  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues.  It 
is  entitled  "Tlie  Diploma:  A  Meaningless, 
If  Powerful,  Piece  of  Paper,"  and  shows 
exactlv  how  saored  the  sacred  cow  called 
a  diploma  is  becoming.  The  writer  is 
David  Hapgood.  a  senior  i-esearch  fellow 
at  New  York  University. 

T\venty-two  Membeis  of  this  body  re- 
cently completed  a  tour  of  about  50  col- 
lege and  universlt:-  campuses.  Over  and 
over  we  heard  the  word,  "relevancy."  It 
meant  a  number  of  things,  but  mostly 
that  the  world  of  college  education  as  the 
system  is  now  set  up  is  not  answering  the 
needs  created  by  the  rest  of  our  society. 
Students  are  not  learning  what  they  are 
tjoing  to  need  to  know  in  the  .tobs  and 
professions  out  in  the  real  worlS;  they 
are  not  fretting  the  practice  they  peed  to 
know  how  to  live  and  work  and  feact  in 
the  adult  society  into  which  they  are 
soon  to  be  thrust;  and  they  are  not  get- 
tina  the  historical  perspective  they  need 
to  judge  their  own  and  other  talents  and 
actions  in  this  outside  world. 

This  editorial  defines  the  i^rcblem  as 
;'diplomaism."  I  recommend  it  for  serious 
reading: 

The  Diploma:  A  Meaningless,  if  PowERrm., 

Piece  of  Paper 

(By  David  Hapgood) 

"Education  is  the  greatest  erowth  Industry 

In  America,"  proclaimed  Dr.  Grayson  Kirk  of 

Columbia    University    not    long    before    the 

children  of  that  growth  rate  drove  him  Into 

exile. 

Neither  the  rebels  nor  Kirk  connected  the 
cause  of  the  growi;h  rate  with  the  students' 
dissatisfaction.  Both  are  the  result  of 
diplomaism 

In  the  genuinely  democratic  society.  Jobs 
and  promotions  would  be  awarded  strictly  on 
the  basis  of  performance.  But  In  the  United 
States  the  disease  of  judging  people  by  paper 
credentials  has  been  spreading  rapidly  and 
few  occupations  are  still  exempt.  Sports  and 
the  arts  are  virtually  the  only  pursuits  in 
which  performance  is  the  exclusive  test  of 
rcterit. 

Of  all  the  paper  credentials  now  on  the 
market,  the  bachelor's  decree  is  the  one  with 
the  least  meaning  and  the  most  power.  It  has 
become  the  almost  indispensable  passport  to 
eood  Jobs  and  to  the  advanced  degrees  that 
offer  better  ones. 

In  no  field  of  endeavor,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  health  industry  does  reward 
have  as  little  connection  ■with  performance  as 
in  education.  The  industry  has  acquired  Im- 
mense power  as  the  agency  that  sorts  out 
those  who  will  be  discarded. 

Education  now  spends  $58  billion  a  year, 
second  onlv  to  the  military  and  coming  up 
fast     (Some    defense    contractors    such    as 


Raytheon  and  Ldtton  have  been  buying  into 
the  school  business  as  a  hedge  against  the 
danger  of  peace  ) 

Measured  in  time,  the  power  of  educat  on 
is  still  more  impressive.  More  than  60  million 
Americans  are  engaged  full  time  in  the  in- 
dustry—57  million  as  students,  3  million  as 
teachers  and  administrators.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  time  devoted  to  school  Is  growing 
faster  than  our  life  expectancy. 

The  years  in  school  are  bound  to  increase, 
for  the  diploma  svstem  contains  built-in 
forces  for  escalation  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  learning.  Sorting  people  out  by  diploma 
for  their  eventual  employers  works  only  as 
long  as  graduates  are  scarce.  Once  there  is 
an  ample  supply  of  graduates,  the  diploma 
loses  Its  value,  and  the  system  must  escalate 
bv  requiring  a  "higher"  diploma. 

This  escalation  has  already  deprived  the 
high  school  diploma  of  most  of  Its  monetary 
value  as  a  Job  credential.  Now  the  cry  Is 
college-for-evervone  (a  goal  quite  different 
from  assuring  equal  access  regardless  of  race 
or  income  in  a  nondiploma  system,  where  one 
would  be  free  to  compete  for  jobs  without 
college  credential  1 . 

State  and  community  colleges  are  sprout- 
ing like  pizza  stands.  Graduate  schools  are 
booming  and  the  end  Is  not  In  sight.  'When 
the  cornerstone  of  New  York  University  s 
new  librarv  was  laid  not  long  ago,  President 
James  Hester  entombed  In  Its  concrete  a 
prophecy  that  'advanced  degrees  beyond  the 
Ph.D."  are  on  the  way. 

Diplomaism  is  supreme  within  the  Industry 
itself  Teaching  ability  Is  not  a  criterion  for 
being  hired  to  teach  in  a  university  of  a 
school.  At  the  university,  the  diploma  you 
need  is  the  PhD  .  a  degree  that  proves  little 
beyond  your  tolerance  for  boredom.  Some 
universities  are  even  Imposing  the  Ph.D.  on 
those  who  teach  art. 

In  the  primary  and  secondary  schools,  you 
need  a  diploma  from  a  school  of  education 
and  vou  must  have  taken  a  list  of  prescribed 
courses.  Again,  whether  you  can  teach  re- 
mains an  unanswered  question.  Slmtlariy, 
promotion  in  the  Industry  Is  by  credential. 

not  ability.  ^,       ^     . .  ^ 

The  professor  is  promoted  according  to  tne 
number  (not  the  quality)  of  his  publica- 
tions- If  he  devotes  his  time  and  energy  to 
being  a  good  teacher,  his  career  chances  are 
hurt  In  most  school  systems,  the  only  way 
a  teacher  can  be  promoted  Is  by  going  back 
to  the  industrv  for  graduate  credits. 

On  the  rare  occasions  when  diplomaism  in 
education  Is  challenged,  forces  in  the  in- 
dustry mobilize  like  white  blood  cells  to  meet 
the  threat.  Recently,  the  board  of  education 
of  a  suburban  community— Princeton,  N  J.— 
was  taught  a  lesson  in  diplomaism.  The  story 
is  educational. 

The  high  school  principal  had  resigned,  un- 
able to  cope  with  a  school  beset  by  racial 
conflict  and  troubled.  In  a  less  measurable 
sense  by  the  nameless  malaise  of  white 
suburban  vouth.  children  of  the  bourgeois  in- 
telligentsia. In  a  rare  reach  of  the  Imagina- 
tion, the  board  decided  to  go  outside  the 
industrv  for  a  new  principal. 

They  "chose  a  local  notable,  Raymond  F. 
Male.  Male  was  a  remarkable  choice^  He  is 
a  former  mavor  of  Princeton  who  had  sided 
with  the  young  in  generational  conflicts.  He 
is  also  the  sute  commissioner  of  labor  and 
industrv  and  an  expert  in  public  adminis- 
tration." In  the  selection  of  Male,  the  scliool 
board  seemed  to  be  saying  that  the  troubles 
of  high  school  students  had  mosUy  to  do 
with  the  students'  relations  with  the  worid 
outside  the  walls. 

But  Male  is  not  certified  to  be  a  high 
school  principal.  When  his  case  went  to  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  a  sort  of  supreme  court 
within  the  state's  public  education  bureauc- 
racv  the  examiners  voted,  7  to  2,  that  Male 
was"  not  qualified  to  be  principal  o£  Princeton 
High  School. 

Their  grounds  were  that  he  lacked  a  teach- 
ing certificate  and  24  credit  hours  in  school 
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administration  Tlie  last  although  Male  has 
taught  public  administration  and  holds  a 
master's  degree  in  the  subject  from  Prince- 
ton University.  ^  ..  .,    »,. 

Far  from  fearing  that  Male  would  fall,  the 
examiners  had  more  reason  to  be  afraid  he 
would  succeed  as  a  principal — for  his  success 
would  tend  to  undermine  the  barriers  bo  care- 
fully erected  against  outsiders 

The  examiner's  power,  like  that  of  the 
guilds  whose  Interest  they  represent,  Is  es- 
sentially negative  By  their  control  of  the 
gates,  t"hev  see  to  it  that  the  only  people  In 
the  industry  are  those  who  have  paid  their 
respects — and  their  cash— to  the  schools  of 
education  by  getting  the  proper  diploma 

In  the  suburbs,  guild  control  has  the  effect 
of  keeping  out  creative  outsiders  like  Male 
In  the  cities,  the  effect  is  to  keep  out  creative, 
but  degreeless.  ghetto  people.  i 

If  the  diploma  system  stands  In  'the  way 
of  giving  credit  to  "human  achievement  and 
If  it  sentences  us  to  ever  more  years  of  pas- 
sive boredom  and  frustration,  then  why  not 
abolish  the  diploma? 

The  question  Is  hardly  ever  raised,  even 
among  those  most  critical  of  the  education 
Industry.  Thev  believe  In  reforming  the  in- 
dustrv "but  not  in  breaking  its  monopoly  of 
Hccess  to  the  Job  market.  The  popular  atti- 
tude is  that  school  means  learning  and  that 
learning  is  mea.sured  by  the  diploma.  Let  us 
then  briefly  examine  the  arguments  com- 
monly offered  for  the  diploma  system. 

Our  technological  economy  needs  a  grow- 
ing number  of  people  with  advanced  educa- 
tion, or.  you  have  to  get  a  degree  to  get  a 
good  Job.  The  second  half  of  the  statement 
is  unanswerable  but  It  does  not  prove  the 
accuracv  of  the  first  part. 

Of  course,  manv  jobs  do  Involve  Mghly  spe- 
cialized skills.  But  that  does  not  mean  that 
the  rigid  diploma  system— four  ye«rs  of  col- 
lege, followed  by  three  or  four  years  of  pro- 
fessional school  before  you  go  to  work — Is 
the  only  or  even  the  best  way  tp  produce 
people  with  those  skills. 

The  common  a.=sumptlon  Is  thatlemployers 
have  sound  economic  motives  T»hen  they 
require  a  college  diploma.  That  assumption 
needs  to  be  revised  as  a  result,  mainly,  of  the 
landmark  work  of  Ivar  Berg  of  Columbia 
University. 

Berg  found  that  graduates  and  r.ongradu- 
ates  doing  the  same  Jobs  performed  about 
equally  well.  In  no  case  could  any  elgnlflcant 
difference  In  productivity  be  attributed  to 
education. 

But  Berg  also  discovered  that  employers 
did  not  care  about  such  comparisons.  Most 
employers,  even  those  who  devoted  consld- 
erableattentlon  and  money  to  personnel  pro- 
grams, made  no  effort  to  find  out  whether 
their  diploma  requlrement.s  made  any  pense 
The  belief  that  changes  In  employers' 
tastes,  not  changes  in  the  nature  of  the 
work  itself,  are  responsible  for  the  diploma 
race  is  supported  bv  a  study  of  the  1960 
census  bv  John  K.  Polger  find  Charles  B 
Nam.  "Education  of  the  American  Popula- 
tion." 

In  surveying  the  decade  from  1950  to 
i960  a  time  of  escalating  diploma  require- 
ments Folger  and  Nam  concluded  that  only 
15-;  of  the  increa-sed  demand  for  diplomas 
could  be  accounted  for  by  chatiges  in  the 
nature  of  work.  The  other  &b'-,  .  they  found, 
was  the  result  of  added  diploma  requirements 
for  the  same  jobs 

This  new  insight  into  how  people  are  hired 
raised  a  question  of  exceptional  theoretical 
importance,  for  It  challenges  a  basic  assump- 
tion about  our  system. 

Students  of  the  capitalist  order  assume 
that  business  firms'  actions  are  motivated 
by  the  desire  to  maximize  profits.  Individual 
exceptions  exist  and  employers  can  make 
mistakes,  but  when  a  phenomenon  Is  as 
general  as  the  employers'  preference  for 
diploma-holders,  the  classical  theory  tells 
us  that  their  preference  must  make  eco- 
nomic sense. 
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At  thU  point,  believers  in  dlplomas-for- 
Jobs  reply:  "All  rlgbt,  moet  education  has 
no  direct  vocational  value,  but  our  economy 
needs  people  who  have  something  called 
"general  educational  development  " 

That  term  coined  In  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service,  means  basic  reading  and  airltb- 
metlc  and  a  capacity  for  abstract  reasoning. 
The  more  time  you  have  served  in  the  Institu- 
tions, the  higher  you  rate  on  the  GED 
scale.  Then  we  are  told  the  economy  bene- 
fits If  we  put  In  more  years  in  school. 

More  hole  than  cheese  Is  visible  in  that 
argument  when  It  goes  beyond  the  com- 
monplace that  the  nation  has  fewer  Jobs 
for  people  who  cannot  read  and  count.  At 
most,  a  diploma  from  an  elite  university  such 
as  Harvand  suggests  an  Intellectual  ability 
needed  for  some  pursuits — but  the  diploma 
requirement  tends  to  rule  out  other  ways 
of  developing  and  measuring  that  ability. 
School  Is,  in  any  event,  an  extraordinarily 
Inefficient  way  to  acquire  what  the  Job  mar- 
ket supf>osedly  wants. 

James  C.jleman.  or  "The  Coleman  Re- 
port," estimates  the  high  school  students  are 
mentally  alert  for  an  average  of  10  minutes 
of  the  school  day,  and  James  B.  Conant  holds 
that  high  school — the  point  applies  to  college 
^  weU-T^ls  geared  only  to  the  15 '^c  of  stu- 
(ients  who  are  academically  Inclined. 

Now  "the  believer.  Lf  he  hasn't  already 
abandoned  us.  will  retreat  to  higher  and 
foggier  ground:  School  Isn't  for  Jobs — It's 
for  culture.  You  go  to  school  to  learn  civic 
virtue — good  marks  in  citizenship.  You  soak 
up  the  values  of  our  civilization — especially 
good  old  deferred  gratification,  that  marvel- 
ous excuse  for  Incompetence.  If  the  first 
grader  will  only  sit  still  for  another  20  years, 
he'll  discover  why  he's  there.  You  also  go 
to  acquire  an  appetite  for  Western  culture. 

Reason  can  scarcely  be  brought  to  bear 
on  such  misty  sentiments. 

What  remains  Is  what  the  believer  Is  re- 
luctant to  say:  School  Is  the  place  where 
the  young  are  taught  to  behave  the  way 
adults  want  them  to  behave.  The  diploma 
proves  you  have  conformed  enough  to  be 
turned  loose  in  adult  society. 

The  escalating  demand  for  diplomas  In 
the  marketplEice  has  made  of  education  a 
huge,  sluggish  beast,  as  alert  and  competi- 
tive as  a  grass-eating  dinosaur.  «* 

Blessed  with  a  monopoly  on  the  diploma 
and  the  fastest  growth  rate  In  the  nation, 
the  industry  is  under  no  pressure  to  change. 
It  does  not  have  to  hustle  its  clients.  The 
product  sells  itself. 

The  next  outsider  who  wants  to  be  prin- 
cipal of  Princeton  High  School  will  have  to 
buy  those  24  credits  in  administration,  so 
why  bother  to  invest  the  courses  with  any 
content?  The  dinosaur,  its  waistline  bulging 
as  It  digests  ttje  latest  crop  of  diploma-seek- 
ers, smiles  blandly  at  its  critics. 

Indigestion  Is  the  dinosaur's  only  com- 
plaint, and  it  is  a  real  one  The  growing 
number  of  years  of  dependence  imposed  on 
youth  as  the  price  of  the  diploma  is  produc- 
ing today's  backlash.  Indef>endence  and 
adulthood  are  reached  later  in  life. 

Extending  the  years  it  takes  to  get  the 
diploma  may  seem  like  "educational  oppor- 
tunity" to  adults — how  can  they  be  so  un- 
grateful when  we're  paying  for  their  tui- 
tion ?^^but  from  the  Inside  It  looks  like  a 
longer  sentence. 

Hardly  anyone  is  proposing  a  revolution 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  diploma.  Paul 
Goodman,  a  lonely  prophet,  stalks  the  land, 
calling  down  anathema  on  the  schoolmen, 
preaching  less  institutionalization  and  more 
freedom  to  learn.  But  about  all  the  response 
Goodman  gets  is  "puzzled  looks." 

The  world  that  Goodman  and  a  few  others 
see  In  their  dreams  could  be  made  reality  by 
the  abolition  of  most  diplomas,  beginning 
with  the  bachelor's  degree. 

If  degrees  were  deprived  of  their  market 
value,    then    the   schools    that    Issue    them 
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would  have  to  produce  something  in  return 
for  the  time  and  money  their  clients  now 
spend  Just  for  the  diploma.  A  free  market 
would  prevail,  and  schools  would  have  to 
compete  with  other  ways  of  learning. 

Some  people  would  choose  to  learn  on  their 
own.  or  by  apprenticeship.  Some  would  work 
for  a  while,  then,  having  decided  there  was 
a  branch  of  knowledge  they  need  or  want, 
would  shop  around  for  courses  that  could 
provide  it. 

It  is  this  freedom  to  shop  around  that  Is 
the  key.  The  life  preserver  of  the  incompe- 
tent teacher  and  the  Irrelevant  course  is  the 
degree  requirement — you  have  to  take  120 
points  even  if  after  30  or  60  or  90  you've 
run  out  of  good,  well-taught  courses. 

Denuded  of  the  academic  flgleaf,  we  would 
all  have  to  examine  ourselves — and  be  ex- 
amined by  others.  Personnel  departments 
would  have  to  learn  how  to  examine  their 
applicants'  abilities  Instead  of  counting  their 
diplomas.  Hundreds  of  educational  institu- 
tions, especially  colleges,  would  go  out  of 
business,  and  doubtless  It  would  be  necessary 
to  provide  Insurance  for  unemployed  pro- 
fessors and  deans. 

But  the  result  would  be  a  freer  society, 
one  much  closer  to  the  set  of  Ideals  we  call 
the  American  Dream. 

Such  a  revolution  Is  not  even  on  the  hori- 
zon today.  Only  a  few  people  are  combating 
dlplomalsm.  The  trend  Is  still  In  the  opposite 
direction.  So  the  diploma  mills  grind  on,  and 
they  grind  exceeding  bland. 


CAMPUS  UNREST 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OF    VIBGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  30,  1969 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  are 
concerned  about  unrest  expressed  on  col- 
lege campuses  last  year.  I  am  happy  to 
see  the  news  media,  and  especially  tele- 
vision, take  the  Initiative  in  pointing  out 
what  can  be  done  about  the  problem.  In 
that  regard,  I  Insert  in  the  Record  the 
following  editorial  broadcast  over  WTOP 
in  Washington,  September  22  and  23, 
1969: 

Campus  Unrest 

This  may  be  the  year  when  our  universi- 
ties become  crippled  as  tmlversltles 

It  will  happen  If  academic  freedom  Is 
throttled  by  the  reaction  of  an  angry  com- 
munity. 

Washington  has  special  cause  to  appre- 
ciate these  dangers.  At  Howard,  American. 
Georgetown,  and  George  Washington  univer- 
sities, disruption  or  violence  was  an  ugly 
presence  on  the  campus  last  year. 

The  reaction  to  that  unrest  from  govern- 
ment in  his  granddaddy  of  government  towns 
was  sharp.  Congress  was  deterred  only  by  a 
whisker  from  enacting  some  harsh  and  pun- 
ishing laws  to  deal  with  disturbances.  The 
same  Congress  sits  on  the  Hill  this  fall. 

The  administrators  of  the  universities 
continue  to  be  the  key  people.  This  may  be 
their  last  chance  to  exercise  control  in  their 
schools  before  outside  control  is  forced  up- 
on them.  Most  administrators  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  have  promised  firmer  resolve  In 
dealing  with  such  situations. 

The  administrators  also  have  the  key  re- 
sponsibility for  de-fuslng  unrest  before  It 
can  explode.  All  Washington  campuses  have 
undertaken  reforms  of  varlotis  kinds  since 
last  spring.  Whether  they're  enough  remains 
to  be  seen. 

A  very  special  obligation  faUs  on  otherwlse- 
reascmable  students  and  faculty  who  in  the 
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past  have  supported  the  anythlng-goes  tac- 
tics of  the  genuine  radicals.  By  condoning 
violence  and  abandoning  reason  and  per- 
suasion, they  are  helping  to  pull  down  the 
pillars  of  the  academic  world  around  ub  all. 
The  tear-lt-down  revolutionaries  must  not 
prevail.  The  alternative  to  a  free  university 
guided  by  reason  Is  a  university  guided  by 
tyrants.  .\nd  that  woiild  be  no  university 
at  all. , 


NEGOTIATING   WITH   COMMUNISTS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSRIKE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  30,  1969 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  one  would 
think  that  after  the  years  of  Korea  and 
■Vietnam,  It  would  dawn  on  those  to 
whom  we  entrust  our  negotiating  power.'=, 
that  Communists  hate  anything  free  and 
the  United  States  in  particular.  Freedom 
and  justice  including  freedom  of  speech 
and  press  is  utterly  and  completely  anti- 
thetical to  the  Communist  creed.  Like- 
wise with  mercy,  compassion,  and  char- 
ity. 

If  the  balance  of  power  ever  changes  to 
a  point  at  which  we  and  our  remainine 
allies  become  vulnerable  to  attack  and 
destruction  we  will  be  wiped  out.  It  is 
up  to  those  who  represent  us  to  make 
sure  that  as  long  as  they  live  this  does 
not  happen. 

Sympathy  for  the  underdog,  a  sense 
of  fair  play,  restraint  on  brutality  and 
slaughter — such  things  are  to  Commu- 
nists merely  examples  of  American 
weakness.  No  amount  of  pleading,  ra- 
tional thought,  logical  argument,  or  sim- 
ple persuasion,  can  alter  the  basic  truth 
that  world  communism  is  completely  and 
fanatically  dedicated  to  the  destruction 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  all 
that  it  stands  for. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  con- 
cerned Americans  should  judge  the  at- 
tempts to  reason  with  Communist  gov- 
ernments whether  Red  China  or  the 
Soviet.  In  this  connection  the  following 
column  by  Richard  Wilson  appearing  in 
this  week's  Washington  Star  is  signifi- 
cant: 

TALKS;  WrrH   Chinese  Communists  Viewed 
Dimly 


(By  Richard  Wilson) 

An  instructive  little  document  on  how  to 
go  mad  negotiating  with  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists has  been  Issued  by  Sen.  Henry  M 
Jackson's  subcommittee  of  the  government 
operations  committee. 

If  Secretary  of  State  Wllllarn  P.  Rogers, 
who  is  eager  to  negotiate  with  Peking,  can 
find  any  comfort  in  It  he  Is  welcome  to  it 
The  document  outlines  the  experiences  and 
trials  of  various  negotiations  over  the  past 
15  or  30  years  as  related  by  the  participants. 

These  exi>ertences  and  frustrations  give  lit- 
tle encouragement  to  the  fondly  held  belief 
that  if  we  are  nice  to  the  Chinese  they  will 
reciprocate.  The  recotmted  experiences  do  not 
encourage  the  idea  either  that  there  Is  any- 
thing to  be  gained  by  the  United  States  from 
China's  hostility  to  the  Soviet  Union.  To  the 
contrary,  as  Rogers  has  pointed  out.  a  war 
between  China  and  Russia  could  be  a  world 
disaster. 

Chinese  hostility  to  the  United  States  has 
Increased  during  the  Nixon  administration. 
Peking  passed  judgment  on  President  Nixon 
last  Feb.  18  when  it  notified  the  U.S.  ambas- 
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sador  to  Poland  that  It  would  not  participate 
in  the  135th  meeUng  of  the  81no-UB.  ambas- 
sadorial talks  on  Feb.  20  as  scheduled.  The 
reason  given  was  that  the  U.S.  government 
Incited  a  former  member  of  the  Chinese 
diplomatic  mission  In  The  Netherlands  to  be- 
tray his  country  and  defect.  "All  this  once 
again  enables  the  people  of  China,  and  the 
rest  of  the  world,  to  see  clearly  the  vicious 
features  of  the  Nixon  administration  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  inherited  the  man- 
tle of  the  preceding  U.S.  government  in  fla- 
grantly making  Itself  the  enemy  of  the  700 
million  Chinese  people,"  proclaimed  the 
Peking  foreign  ministry. 

The  Nixon  administration  then  turned  the 
other  cheek  and  announced  the  relaxation  of 
travel  and  trade  restrictions  that  had  been 
applied  to  Communist  China  since  1960.  U.S. 
citizens  traveling  abroad  would  be  allowed  to 
bring  back  $100  worth  of  goods  produced  In 
Communist  China  and  six  categories  of  citi- 
zens, including  congressmen.  Journalists, 
doctors  and  post-graduate  scholars,  were 
automatically  cleared  for  travel  to  China. 

These  relaxations  have  so  far  proved  mean- 
ingless, as  the  secretary  of  state  expected  they 
would.  He  says  that  he  Is  trying  to  show  that 
the  stubbornness  on  improving  relations  lies 
all  on  the  Chinese  Communist  side. 

It  mav  be  concluded  that  what  he  Is  try- 
ing to  do  also  is  to  disarm  the  congressmen. 
Journalists  and  scholars  who  seem  to  think 
there  is  some  easv  or  trick  formula  for  Im- 
proving relations  with  Peking.  On  the  basis 
of  past  performance  It  can  be  questioned  If 
such  relaxations  have  anything  but  a  nega- 
tive effect  on  the  government  of  Mao  Tse- 

tung. 

The  studies  of  the  Chinese  negotiating  po- 
sition indicate  clearly  one  pre-condition  for 
anything  more  than  tactical  discussions  such 
as  "have  been  held  In  Warsaw.  The  United 
States  must  renounce  its  support  of  the 
government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  on  Formosa, 
get  out  of  the  Western  Pacific  and  bring  to  an 
end  70  years  of  involvement  in  Asia. 

Says  Kenneth  T.  Young,  president  of  the 
Asia  Society,  with  experience  as  a  negotiator 
at  Panmunjom  and  Geneva  behind  him: 
"The  line  and  movement  have  a  single  objec- 
tive: total  and  final  victory. 

"The  Chinese  negotiators  and  policymak- 
ers do  not  seem  to  consider  cooperative  nego- 
tiations and  concessions  as  valid  bargaining 
devices  to  find  a  common  ground  for  genuine 
and  lasting  agreement,  or  for  seeking  a  com- 
promise of  principles  in  order  to  conclude  a 
basic  agreement. 

■Dogmatically  and  fanatically,  the  Chinese 
Maoist  negotiator  appears  to  assume  that  the 
American  negotiator  is  similarly  motivated 
In  viewing  China  as  the  adversary  to  be 
beaten,  destroyed  and  never  appeased.  Only 
hostile  motives  and  Irrevocable  goals  deter- 
mine the  strategy  and  techniques  of  both 
sides  according  to  Peking's  views." 

In  these  circumstances  negotiation  is 
merely  war  in  another  form. 

It  Is  easily  understandable  that  some  com- 
mercial Interests  in  the  United  States  should 
wish  the  Nixon  administration  to  push  for 
improved  relations  with  China.  Shipping 
wheat  to  China  as  the  Canadians  are  doing 
has  attractive  possibilities.  It  should  be  taken 
into  consideration,  however,  that  China  does 
not  regard  Canada,  as  It  does  the  United 
States,  as  an  implacable  enemy  over  whom 
It  must  win  "total  and  final  victory. " 
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joined  together  in  a  special  order  on 
school  prayer.  Today.  I  would  like  to 
add  my  voice  to  theirs  in  calling  for  res- 
toration of  the  right  to  voluntary  ex- 
pressions of  faith  in  our  public  schools. 
Ever  since  the  Supreme  Court  reached 
its  unfortunate  decision,  I  have  actively 
supported  efforts  to  pass  a  constitutional 
amendment  restoring  the  right  to  pray, 
introducing  legislation  to  that  effect  with 
each  succeeding  Congress. 

The  Memorandum  of  the  American 
Hungarian  Federation,  quoted  by  my 
colleagues  yesterday,  sums  up  the  need 
for  a  return  to  spiritual  values  in  a  lime 
of  mounting  turmoil  and  moral  stress. 
II  Is  powerful  testimony  to  the  need  for 
deep  faith  and  firm  moral  precepts,  and 
I  can  think  of  no  better  place  to  reaffirm 
them,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  than  in  our 
schools. 

I  hope  that  Members  of  the  Congress 
who  have  previously  reserved  their  judg- 
ment on  this  crucial  issue  will  pive  this 
new  discussion  the  attention  it  deserves 
in  forming  their  opinions. 

A  nation  built  on  faith  cannot  long 
stand  without  it. 
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whether  we  were  serving  any  purpose  over 
there,  and  whether.  If  somebody  needed  him, 
he  would  be  able  to  help."  his  father  said. 

Private  Lambooy  was  stationed  about  50 
miles  southeast  of  Da  Nang. 

Besides  his  parents,  he  is  survived  by  twin 
brothers.  Peter  and  Philip:  a  sister.  Kathleen, 
a  student  at  the  University  of  Maryland; 
and  two  grandmothers,  Mrs.  Karl  W.  Lam- 
booy, of  Kalamazoo.  Mich  ,  and  Mrs.  Patrick 
Slattery,  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 


RESTORING  THE  RIGHT  TO  PRAY 
IN  OUR  SCHOOLS 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  30.   1969 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
a  number  of   my   esteemed   colleagues 


COMBAT  MEDIC  KILLED  IN  ACTION 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARTl-AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  30,  1969 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Pfc.  John  P.  Lambooy,  a  fine  young  man 
from  Maryland,  was  recently  killed  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  his  courage 
and  to  honor  his  memory  by  including 
the  following  article  in  the  Record; 
Combat  Medic  Killed  in  Action— Pfc.  John 
p.  Lamboot  Had  Planned  Medical  Career 
A    22-year-old    Army    private    who    was 
drafted  while  attending  graduate  school  at 
Yale  University  was  killed  In  action  In  Vlet- 
-  nam,    the    Defense    Department    announced 

"  Pfc.  John  p!"  Lambooy,  serving  as  a  combat 
medic  with  an  Infantry  unit,  was  reported 
killed  Friday  when  rocket  attacks  were 
launched  against  his  unit  as  it  was  moving 
into  a  defensive  position. 

planned  medical  career 
Private  Lambooy.  who  had  been  in  Viet- 
nam less  than  two  months,  was  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Lambooy,  of  904  Hunts- 
man road,  m  Towson. 

According  to  Mr.  Lambooy,  who  Is  associate 
dean  of  the  graduate  school  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland's  Baltimore  campuses,  his 
son  had  planned  to  continue  with  his  grad- 
uate studies  at  Yale,  where  he  had  studied 
under  a  scholarship,  and  to  go  to  medical 
school. 

The  family  had  moved  to  Towson  from 
Omaha.  Neb..  In  August. 

Private  Lamboov.  according  to  his  father, 
felt  there  was  a  great  need  "for  medicine  to 
be  delivered  to  the  people."  and  In  order  to 
do   that,    he   needed   "an   understanding   of 

people." 

The  young  Lambooy  was  graduated  from 
Central  High  School  In  Omaha,  and  from 
Carlton  College,  in  Minnesota,  cum  laude  In 
1968.  ^     . 

At  the  time  of  his  Induction  Into  the  Army 
In  February,  he  was  In  the  middle  of  his  first 
vear  at  Yale,  his  father  said. 

Planning  to  wTlte  a  book  about  his  experi- 
ences in  Vietnam,  Private  Lambooy  wrote 
long    letters   to    his   family.    "He   wondered 


A  SPACEMAN'S  SENSE  OF  BALANCE 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  September  30,  1969 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  Friday,  September  19.  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  carried  an  editorial  re- 
flecting on  the  remarks  of  Astronaut 
NeU  Armstrong  before  the  Congress.  This 
editorial  discusses  Astronaut  Armstrong's 
comments  and  reviews  the  President's 
space  group  recommendations,  and  does 
much  to  place  in  perspective  the  need 
for  a  vigorous  and  balanced  national 
space  program  for  the  future.  f 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  Spaceman's  Sense  or  Balance 
The  report  of  President  Nixon's  Task  Group 
on  Space  and,  Indeed,  even  the  speeches  to 
Congress  of  the  three  men  who  rode  in  Apollo 
11    have   brought   some   rationality   back   to 
the   discussion   of   whither   the   space   pro- 
gram. That  report  recommends  that  the  Pres- 
ident  commit   the   nation   to   a   "long-range 
goal  of  manned  planetary  exploration"  aimed 
at  a  landing  on  Mars  In  the  early  1980s,  the 
mld-19808,  or  the  1990s.  Acceptance  by  the 
President  of  the  basic  recommendation  would 
eliminate  talk  of  abandoning  manned  space 
filght.  which  would  be   a  foolish  course  of 
action,  or  of  proceeding  toward  Mars  in  a 
crash  effort  to  get  there  as  quickly  as  possible, 
it  Is  dlffictilt  for  anyone  to  reach  any  other 
conclusion    except    those    who    blindly    op- 
posed  manned   space   travel   or   those   who, 
equally  bUndly,  favor  giving  It  the  nation's 
top  priorttv.  Space  exploration  otight  to  pro- 
ceed m  an"  orderly  way,  maximizing  at  every 
step  the  advance  of  knowledge  and  the  utili- 
zation of  It  here  on  earth.  In  fact.  It  is  not  at 
all    clear   that    the   President   should   set    a 
"goal"  of  a  Mars  landing  In  any  particular 
vear. 

What  Is  Important  is  for  the  nation  to  ptish 
ahead  on  the  immediate  recommendations  of 
the  Task  Group — exploring  the  moon,  de- 
veloping the  tools  that  are  needed  for  sys- 
tematic exploitation  of  our  space  travel  capa- 
bility, and  extracting  from  the  space  pro- 
gram more  benefits  for  those  of  us  who  are 
earthbound  "This  means  that  NASA  would 
continue  its  moon  filghts,  perhaps  reaching 
the  day  in  the  1970'g  when  semi-permanent 
colonies  would  be  established  on  the  moon's 
surface.  At  the  same  time.  It  would  push  de- 
velopment of  a  nuclear  rocket  engine,  which 
would  make  long-range  space  travel  more 
feasible,  a  space  vehicle  that  could  be  landed 
on  earth  and  used  over  and  over  again,  which 
would  reduce  the  costt  of  each  mission  sharp- 
ly, and  a  space  station  to  hold  a  dozen  or 
so  men  that  could  be  flown  in  orbit  around 
the  earth  or  the  moon  or,  when  the  time 
comes.  Mars. 

This  kind  of  program  would  keep  NASA  op- 
erating for  a  while  on  about  the  budget  It 
now  has.  It  would  have  the  advantage  of 
allowing  the  agency  to  keep  together  the  re- 
markable team  of  scientists  an^  engineers  It 
has  created  by  giving  them  new  and  interest- 
ing problems  to  solve.  At  the  same  time.  It 
would  encourage  those  in  NASA  who  want 
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to  tailor  the  space  program  to  produce  more 
Information  directly  useful  In  the  solution 
of  earthly  problems — surveys  of  natural  re- 
sources, weather  prediction  and  control,  and 
so  on. 

Although  parte  of  the  speeches  the  three 
astronauts  of  Apollo  11  delivered  to  Congress 
Tuesday  were  open  pleas  for  money  for  future 
space  flights,  they  were  careftilly  balanced 
by  the  recognition  each  man  gave  to  the 
needs  of  domestic  programs  for  the  funds 
that  might  otherwise  be  spent  In  space.  The 
words  of  Nell  Armstrong,  the  flrst  man  to 
walk  on  the  moon,  are  worth  repeating  be- 
cause they  catch  the  spirit  of  the  delicate 
balance  that  must  be  made  between  the 
dreams  for  adventure  and  the  practical  reali- 
ties of  life: 

"Several  weeks  ago,  I  enjoyed  the  warmth 
of  reflection  on  the  true  meaning  of  the 
spirit  of  Apollo.  I  stood  m  the  highlands  of 
this  nation,  near  the  continental  divide,  in- 
troducing to  my  sons  the  wonders  of  nature 
and  pleasures  of  looking  for  deer  and  elk.  In 
their  enthusiasm  for  the  view,  they  fre- 
quently stumbled  on  the  rocky  trails,  but 
when  they  looked  only  to  their  footing,  they 
did  not  see  the  elk. 

To  those  of  you  who  have  advocated  looking 
lUgh  ^^-Q.owe  our  sincere  gratitude,  for  you 
i^ve  granted  us  the  opportunity  to  see  some 
of  the  grandest  views  of  the  Creator.  To  those 
of  you  who  have  been  our  honest  critics,  we 
also  thank,  for  you  have  reminded  us  that 
we  dare  not  forget  to  watch  the  trail." 


RESTORATION  OF  CLEAN  WATER 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  30.  1969 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speakei-.  the  Amer- 
ican Fisheries  Society  at  its  99th  annual 
meeting  in  New  Orleans  on  September 
12,  1969,  adopted  a  resolution  urging  that 
Congress  provide  full  funding  of  tlie  con- 
struction grant  program  of  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966. 

So  that  my  colleague.s  may  be  aware 
of  the  American  Fisheries  Society's  views 
on  this  vital  issue,  I  insert  the  text  of  its 
resolution  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Appropriations  for  Restoration  of  Clean 
Water 

Whereas,  flsh  and  other  organisms  depend- 
ent upon  aquatic  habitat  comprise  a  natural 
resource  that  Is  important  to  all  Americans 
for  many  reasons;  and 

Whereas,  this  resource  has  suffered  sig- 
nificant damage  as  the  result  of  water  pollu- 
tion: and 

Whereas,  the  restoration  of  clean  waters  is 
necessary  as  the  flrst  step  In  the  restoration 
of  lost  flsheries;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
did  pass  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of 
1966  iP.L.  89-753)  authorizing  waste  treat- 
ment plant  construction  Grants-ln-Ald  to 
the  states  totaling  $3.6  billion  over  a  flve- 
year  period,  with  the  flrst  year's  authoriza- 
tion (Fiscal  19681  amounting  to  $450  million, 
second  year's  authorization  i  Fiscal  1969) 
amounting  to  8700  nallllon,  third  years  au- 
thorization (Fiscal  1970)  amounting  to  $10 
billion,  and  fourth  year's  authorization 
(Fiscal  1971)  amounting  to  $1.25  billion;  and 

Whereas,  the  last  Administration  requested 
only  $203  million  in  its  Fiscal  1968  budget  for 
this  purpose,  and  only  $214  million  in  its 
Fiscal  1969  budget,  and  the  program  widely 
recognized  as  being  barely  minimal  at  Its 
full  level  of  authorization  Is  falling  badly 
behind  in  this  area  of  most  Importance  to 
all  Americans;  therefore  be  It 
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Resolved,  That  the  American  Fisheries  So- 
ciety press  for  full  funding  of  the  authorized 
appropriation  so  that  this  essenUal  program 
can  be  adequately  revitalized;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  to  this  end  arrangements  be 
made  to  distribute  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  to  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees. 
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HAWAII  STANDS  UP  FOR  ADEQUATE 
j  HOUSING 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OP    HAWAII 

IN.THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  Tuesday,  September  30.  1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr,  Speaker,  if  our 
national  goal  to  provide  a  decent  home 
and  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family  is  to  be  fulfilled.  It  is 
apparent  that  immediate  remedies,  as 
well  as  long-term  .solutions,  must  be 
found  to  the  deepening  housing  crisis 
confronting  this  Nation. 

In  this  respect,  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  Congress,  and  others 
concerned  with  the  need  for  adequate 
housing,  the  recommendations  adopted 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Home 
Builders  Association  of  Hawaii  on  Sep- 
tember 25.  1969.  These  recommendations 
deserve  weighty  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Fred  Hirano,  president  of  the 
Home  Builders  Association  of  Hawaii, 
brought  these  timely  and  pertinent  pro- 
iwsals  to  my  attention  in  connection 
with  the  national  housing  lndustr>-'s 
"a  call  to  action"  program  which  began 
today.  A  brief  outline  of  the  Hawaii 
homebuilders'   position   follows  for  the 

CONQRESSIONAL  RECORD: 

"A  Call  to  Action — The  Time  Has  Come 
To  Arrest  the  Decline  in  Housing  Pro- 
duction Across  the  Nation" 

House  production,  in  our  Nation,  under 
the  impact  of  tight  money  has  been  falling 
for  eight  straight  months — if  a  correction  in 
this  trend  is  not  made  at  once — the  Nation's 
housing  goals  will  not  be  met.  The  impact 
of  tight  money  must  be  relieved — a  correc- 
tion of  the  economy's  imbalance  must  be 
made  immediately  to  bring  funds  to  housing. 
We  must  have  a  tax  policy  that  will  provide 
a  healthy  climate  of  housing 

Th9  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers lias  recognized  the  following  program. 
The  Home  Builders  Association  of  Hawaii 
supports  their  recommendation — this  sup- 
port was  unanimously  carried  in  today's 
Board  of  Directors  meeting.  We  urge  your 
serious  consideration  and  support: 

That  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  be  directed 
by  Congress  to  purchase  obligations  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  and 
the  Federal  Hdrne  Loan  Bank  Board  in  order 
to  support  housing  financing. 

That  the  President  and  Congress  author- 
ize full  use  of  aU  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  special  assistance  funds 
to  assist  the  mortgage  market  in  building 
low  and  moderate  Income  housing.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  some  $2  billion  is  available  by 
Congressional  authorization  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  has  not  been  released. 

That  pension  and  retirement  trust  funds 
be  directed  by  Congress  to  Invest  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  their  funds  into  the  mortgage 
market. 

Exemption  from  taxes  of  the  flrst  $750  of 
the  Interest  earned  on  savings  in  Institutions 
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which  Invest  a  great  bulk  of  their  funds  in 
residential  mortgages. 

Congressional  enactment  of  the  Teague 
bill  to  use  a  portion  of  OI  insurance  trust 
funds  to  support  the  VA  mortgage  market, 
thus  creating  a  greater  credit  flow  and  ob- 
taining a  higher  return  on  Investment  for 
the  fund. 

A  rollback  in  the  prime  rate  charged  by 
commercial  banks. 

The  FED  to  call  on  its  member  banks  at 
once  to  slow  their  loans  to  business. 

Enactment  of  credit  controls  to  give  hous- 
ing a  more  equitable  share  of  credit. 


WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    .MICHIGAN 

IN  'TOE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  30.  1969 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D  FORD.  Mr,  Speaker, 
the  increasing  rate  of  pollution  of  our 
Nation's  waterways  is  a  matter  of  pri- 
mary concern  to  us  all.  Our  natural 
water  resources  play  a  fundamental  role 
In  almost  all  aspects  of  our  society,  and 
It  Is  for  this  reason  we  must  improve  the 
present  condition  of  our  lakes  and  rivers 
before  the  damage  is  irreparable. 

I  feel  a  deep  concern  over  the  manner 
in  which  the  present  administration  has 
faced  the  problem  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol. In  what  has  become  known  as  the 
growing  money  gap,  actual  appropria- 
tions for  assisting  States  in  water  pollu- 
tion control  measures  have  fallen  dras- 
tically short  of  the  amounts  authorized 
by  Congress. 

In  1966,  Congress  recognized  the  need 
for  decisive  response  to  the  problem  of 
water  pollution.  The  Clean  Water  Resto- 
ration Act  of  1966  provided  for  increas- 
ing Federal  assistance  for  such  anti- 
pollution measures  as  sewage  treatment 
facility  construction.  This  act  called  for 
increasing  appropriations  amounting  to 
$2.3  billion  over  the  years  1967  to  1971. 
The  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1970 
was  set  at  $1  billion,  but  of  this  amoimt, 
only  S214  million  has  been  requested  bv 
President  Nixon,  despite  the  fact  that 
water  pollution  has  grown  more  predomi- 
nate than  it  was  in  1966  when  an  au- 
thorization level  of  SI  billion  was  first 
established. 

The  administration's  request  for  such 
a  limited  amount  of  funds  has  hit  our 
States  and  communities  extremely  hard. 
Many  localities  have  already  begun  con- 
struction of  water  pollution  control  fa- 
cilities expecting  matching  funds  from 
the  Federal  Government.  In  my  own 
State  of  Michigan,  the  administration's 
present  appropriation  request  would 
provide  funds  estimated  to  meet  only  5 
percent  of  my  own  State's  total  needs  in- 
stead of  the  50  percent  which  had  been 
expected.  Are  we  going  to  force  our  State 
governments  to  further  deplete  their 
own  revenues  and  shoulder  the  burden 
of  unpaid  Federal  commitments? 

E}ven  now,  a  total  of  4,648  applications 
for  construction  grants  are  piling  up  in 
regional  offices  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  and  in 
State  water  pollution  bureaus.  Naturally, 
these  applications  cannot  be  granted  if 
funds  are  nonexistent,  and  while  they  lie 
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dormant,  construction  costs  are  rising  at 
a  rate  of  over  20  percent  a  year. 

The  problem  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol is  not  going  to  diminish  by  ignonng 
it  It  must  be  faced  now,  but  it  can  only 
be  dealt  with  effectively  with  the  full  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1970  as  au- 
thorized bv  Congress,  Many  States  are 
expecting  and  depending  upon  the  sup- 
port we  pledged  to  them.  If  we  fail  to 
fulfill  our  commitments.  State-Federal 
relations  will  be  set  back  immeasurably. 
Tliis  is  a  breach  of  faith  we  .surely  must 
avoid. 

In  one  of  his  many  campaign  promises. 

President  Nixon,  referring  to  the  Water 

Pollution  Control  Act,  promised  that— 

A  Nixon  Administration  will  continue  and 

build  on  this  commitment. 

A  budeet  request  for  $214  million  for 
water  pollution  control  in  1970— only 
slightly  over  one-fifth  of  the  congres- 
sional authorization,  hardly  fulfills  this 
promise.  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Wal- 
ter Hickel,  made  a  special  plea  for  $600 
million.  I  would  strongly  urge  upon  the 
President  and  upon  my  colleagues  that 
we  heed  the  advice  of  the  President's 
own  advisers.  It  would  be  false  economy 
indeed  to  waste  a  chance  to  stop  the  ugly 
process  of  pollution.  In  the  long  run  we 
woiUd  pay  and  pay  dearly  for  such 
pennywiseness  and  ixiund  foolishness. 

Tlie  American  people  do  not  want  this. 
Tliey  want  tlieir  streams,  lakes,  and 
rivers  saved.  The  many  pollution  control 
bond  issues  passed  in  municipalities  all 
over  the  country  demonstrate  the  peo- 
ple's willingness  to  pay  to  save  the  beauty 
of  their  country.  It  is  time  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  do  its  share,  too. 
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CRISIS  IN   HOUSING 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 


OF    RHODE    ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Septeviher  30.  1969 
Mr,  TIERNAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ent monetarv  problems  in  America  have 
caused  a  crisis  in  the  field  of  housing.  We 
must  endeavor  to  ease  this  crisis  by 
whatever  means  foreseeable. 

As  one  means  of  relieving  some  of  this 
pressure,  I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  would  authorize  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  to  pur- 
chase conventional  mortgages  in  addi- 
tion to  its  present  powers.  By  giving  the 
FNMA  the  power  to  provide  a  second- 
ar\-  market  for  this  type  of  mortgage,  we 
are  taking  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to 
solve  the  diminishing  supply  of  mortgage 
money. 

This  bill  gives  the  FNMA  authority  to 
purchase,  service,  sell,  lend  on  the  se- 
curity of.  or  otherwise  deal  in  these  con- 
ventional mortgages,  much  as  it  does  in 
the  Federal  Housing  Authority— veterans 
authority  market. 

We  need  a  national  secondan-'  market, 
especially  now.  when  the  dollar  is  so 
inflated  and  its  buying  power  stretched 
so  thin,  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  will  give  this  bill  the  major 
consideration  that  it  deserves. 


™bEE   MAHV1jA>^EaS   Kn..ED   IN     KUZNKTS^DE^IONDESEHVKS 

HON,  JOEL  T,  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Tuesday.  September  30.  1969 
Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mr  Edward  J,  Sloane.  a  friend 
and  constituent  of  mine  in  Springfield, 
Va  recentlv  called  my  attention  to 
an  excellent  article  by  columnist  Paul 
Scott  concerning  Anatoly  V,  Kuznetsov. 
the  Soviet  writer  who  defected  to  the 
West   while   visU.ing   Great   Britain   re- 

cciitlv 

Mr  Sloane  feels,  and  I  agree,  that  the 
revelations  made  by  Kuznetsov  deserve 
wider  publicity  than  they  have  received. 
I  submit  the  text  of  the  Paul  Scott  arti- 
cle for  inclusion  in  the  Record  as  follows: 
The  Kuznetsov  Defection 
(By  Paul  Scott) 
Washington,    September    19 —Anatoly    V. 
Kuznetsov.   the   popular   Soviet   writer   who 
defected  while  visiting  Great  Britain  recent- 
lv  has  caused  a  major  sensation  in  Western 
intelligence  circles  with  his  detalU  of  Krem- 
lin intrigue  and  foreign  operatloms. 

The  39-year-old  author,  who  had  close 
contact  with  Soviet  leaders  for  several  years, 
has  revelead  that  the  KGB.  the  Soviet  Se- 
cret police,  has  agents  in  the  highest  levels 
of  most  Western  governments— including 
Great  Britain  and  the  U.S. 

His  startling  revelations  of  Communist 
penetration  of  the  West.  Kuznetsov  reported, 
came  from  conversations  with  hlgh-rankllng 
Russian  officials  privy  to  the  KGB  espionage 
and  spv  operations  throughout  the  world. 
As  a  member  of  the  editorial  board  of  the 
magazine  Yunost.  which  has  a  circulation 
of  more  than  two  mUllon,  Kuzi^tsov  at- 
tended meetings  at  which  top  Krentln  plan- 
ners frankly  discussed  Soviet  plans  to  dom- 
inate the  world, 

"The  long  objective  of  the  foreign  poIlc> 
of  the  present  Soviet  leaders  is  to  dominate 
the  world"  Kuznetsov  told  British  intelll- 
eence  officials  during  one  debriefing  session, 
"And  thev  all  agree  that  the  US.  is  the  only 
nation  that  can  keep  them  from  achieving 
this  goal  in  their  life  time," 

In  high-level  discussions  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Kuznetsov  said  Soviet  officials 
stressed  that  It  was  in  the  Interest  of  the 
soviet  union  to  keep  the  U.S.  bogged  down 
in  North  Vietnam  to  try  to  break  the  will 
of  the  American  people  to  oppose  commu- 
nism In  the  future,  rrc  ,„n« 

Kuznetsov  confirmed  what  many  US,  mlll- 
larv  officers  have  long  contended :  that  Russia 
as  the  major  military  supplier  of  North  \  let- 
nam  could  end  the  war  tomorrow,  If  It 
wanted  to.  by  cutting  olT  supplies  to  Hanoi, 

foreign    OPERATIOI>fS 

The  most  Important  thing  , to  remember 
about  Moscow's  foreign  policy,  according  to 
Kuznetsov,  is  that  It  Is  conceived  by  th£  com- 
munist party  not  the  Soviet  government  and 
u  is  largely  applied  by  the  KGB,  and  GRU, 
military  intelligence  service  .v,    .    „,„ 

Kuznetsov  pointed  out  that  these  are 
really  the  organizations  that  carry  out  most 
of  the  activities  abroad  which  are  known  in 
the  West  as  "diplomacy"  The  combined 
membership  of  KGB  and  ORU.  he  said  is 
far  larger  than  the  roster  of  the  Soviet  For- 
eign Ministry, 

The  GRU  is  subordinate  to  the  Defense 
Minlstrv,  The  more  significant  KGB.  which 
really  applies  major  diplomatic  policy,  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Communist  Party  s  Cen- 
tral Committee. 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  30.  1969 
Mr  LONG  of  Man^land.  Mr,  Speaker. 
Capt,  John  H.  Camp,  Jr,,  Pfc.  John  L. 
Burton,  and  Pfc,  Carl  A,  Dean,  three 
fine   voung   men   from   Maryland,   were 
killed   recently  in  Vietnam.   I  wish   to 
commend  their  courage  and  honor  their 
memory  by  including  the  following  arti- 
cle m  the  Record: 
Three  Martlanders  Killed  in  Action  in 
Vietnam  War 
Three  Marvland  soldiers  have  been  killed 
in  action  In  "Vietnam,   the  Defense  Depart- 
ment announced  yesterday. 
The  men  were  identified  as: 
Captain  John  H,  Camp.  Jr..  24.  an  Army 
officer    of    Camp    Springs.    Md,.    In    Prince 
Georges   county,  who  was  killed  by   enemy 
tire  September  11. 

Pfc  John  L,  Burton.  20,  a  Marine  who  lived 
in  the  5900  block  Glenfalls  avenue.  He  was 
killed  in  action  September  24, 

Pfc.  Carl  A,  Dean,  an  Army  enlisted  man 
of  the  400  block  Cherry  drive,  Edgewater,  In 
Anne  Arundel  county.  He  was  killed  In  a 
battle  September  21. 

Captain  Camp,  who  had  planned  an  Octo- 
ber marriage  to  Miss  Vanna  Smith,  23,  of 
Favetteville.  N.C.  during  a  planned  leave  in 
Hawaii  was  the  son  of  Lt.  Col,  and  Mrs,  John 
H.  Camp.  Sr  „^USA  (Ret,)   of  Camp  Springs. 

FAITH    in    his    mission 

He  was  born  in  Coral  Gables,  Fla  .  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Georgia  in 
1967  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  English,  and 
received  a  commission  as  a  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Army. 

After  serving  at  Fort  Bragg.  NC,  he  was 
sent  to  Vietnam  six  months  ago  and  pro- 
moted to  Captain  in  June. 

A  skiing,  swimming  and  wrestling  enthu- 
siast Captain  Camp  had  deep  faith  in  his 
mission  in  Vietnam,  according  to  his  mother. 
Besides  his  parents,  the  artillery  battery 
commander  Is  survived  by  a  brother,  Charles 
H.  Camp,  and  a  sister,  Marlon  L,  Camp. 

Private  Burton  had  been  In  Vietnam  for 
four  weeks  before  his  death  He  was  a  1967 
graduate  of  Polv,  and  had  married  the  former 
Joann  Woodruff  In  July,  before  leaving  for 
Vietnam. 

Private  Burton's  Interests  ranged  from  old 
cars  to  bowling.  His  survivors  Include  his 
wife  Joann  Burton,  his  parents.  Mr,  and 
Mrs' John  C,  Burton,  6300  block  of  Eastern 
Parkway,  and  two  sisters,  Susan  and  Janice 
Burton. 

He  will  be  buried  in  Baltimore. 
Private  Dean,  who  graduated  from  Annap- 
olis Senior  High  School  In  June.  1968,  and 
enlisted  In  the  Army  three  months  later  as 
a  medical  corpsman,  had  been  in  Vietnam 
since  last  .^prll. 

hoped  for  replacement 
In  ?iis  last  letter  home,  received  by  his 
parents.  Mr,  and  Mrs  Harry  J.  Dean.  Sr,.  on 
September  11.  Private  Dean  wrote  that  he 
hoped  "to  get  a  replacement  for  me  next 
month — but  (it  seems i   almost  hopeless," 

According  to  his  father.  Private  Dean  had 
volunteered  for  duty  in  Vietnam  although 
"he  could  have  gotten  out  of  It  because  he 
had  F  brother  over  there  already." 

His  brother,  Seaman  Harry  J.  Dean.  Jr  , 
a   radioman   third   class  who   has   been   sta- 


tioned   off    the    Vietnam    coast    In    a    Coa§ls, 
Guard  cutter,  will  escort  the  body  home^' 
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Kuznetaov  reported  that  sixty  percent  of 
the  approximately  6.000  Soviet  officials  sta- 
tioned outside  the  USSR  today  are  actually 
:areer  officers  of  either  KOB  or  ORU.  The  pro- 
portion is  even  higher  among  accredited  Rus- 
sian dlplomaU.  The  entire  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  In  Moscow  includes  only  some 
1,300  people,  and  even  among  them  at  least 
a  third  are  Intelligence  professionals.  The 
Moscow  staff  of  the  KGB  approximates  6.000. 

More  tha^n  half  of  Russia's  75  envoys  to 
non-communist  countries  today  are  affiliated 
with  KOB  or  GRU.  The  present  Soviet  ambas- 
sadors to  U.S.,  Great  Britain,  Prance,  Italy, 
West  Germany,  India,  and  Cambodia  are  KOB 
officials. 

The  work  of  KOB  and  ORU  Is  enhanced. 
Kuznetsov  stressed,  by  agents  In  key  Western 
positions.  Known  as  "agents  of  influence" — 
persons  working  secretly  for  Moscow  to  Influ- 
ence decisions  of  their  own  government — 
these  i)ersons  reputedly  Include  i>arllamen- 
tarlans.  politicians  and  ambassadors  in 
several  Western  countries. 

THX    UNUSED    WEAPON 

These  and  other  Kuznetsov  revelations 
passed  along  by  the  Bn>,^h  have  had  a  tre- 
mendous Impact  on  American  Intelligence 
officials  but  not  the  advisers  of  President 
Nixon  wiio  shape  U.S.  policy  toward  the  So- 
vl*«  UnlMB.- 

The  latter  headed  by  Henry  Kissinger,  pres- 
idential adviser  on  national  security  affairs. 
have  vetoed  all  suggestions  that  Kuznetsov 
be  helped  to  use  his  talents  and  popularity 
with  Soviet  youth  to  discredit  the  present 
communist  system  In  Russia. 

American  Intelligence  officials,  who  say 
Kuznetsov  will  gladly  cooperate  with  the  U.S., 
believe  he  could  become  a  major  cold  war 
weapon  In  winning  Russian  youth  away  from 
communism. 

Kuznetsovs  articles  In  Yunost  and  his 
books,  they  claim,  had  an  appeal  to  the  edu- 
cated young  people  In  Russia  unmatched  by 
any  other  modern  day  Soviet  writer. 


ELECTORAL    COLLEGE    OUT 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  30.  1969 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  accepted  the  action  of 
the  National  House  of  Representatives 
electoral  college  veto  with  approval. 

Newspaper  e<iitorials  and  endorse- 
ments from  nonpartisan  organizations 
and  civic  groups  throughout  the  Nation 
endorsed  the  popular  presidential  vote 
legislation  by  a  large  margin. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Gary, 
Ind.,  Post  Tribune  is  only  one  of  many 
favorable  comments: 

For  Popxtlar  Government 

The  House  has  loudly  stated  what  we  be- 
lieve Is  the  public  feeling  on  the  proposal  to 
elect  Presidents  by  popular  vote.  It  approved 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  by  a 
decisive  339-70. 

Democratic  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield,  an  expterlenced  taker  or  the  sena- 
torial pulse,  says  he  believes  the  necessary 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  feels  the  aame  way. 

Does  that  then  mean  Congress  Is  ready  to 
tak.e  the  vital  step  of  approving  the  amend- 
ment which.  If  then  ratified  by  two-thirds  of 
th(!  states,  would  do  away  with  the  archaic 
Eltctoral  College  system? 

Not  necessarily. 

Tor  Mansfield  also  predicted  his  estimate 
of  Senate  approval  on  the  ability  to  get  the 
proposal  out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  trouble — if  trouble  persists— then  lies 
in  a  congressional  committee  system  even 
more  archaic  at  times  than  the  Electoral 
College  Itself.  A  few  powerful  men — or  men 
powerfully  located — in  either  house  are  at 
times  able  to  bottle  up  legislation  wanted  by 
both  the  f)eople  and  a  congressional  majority. 
That  could  be  the  case  here. 

It  shouldn't  be.  Not  only  does  the  Electoral 
College  system  open  the  way  to  election  of  a 
man  who  gets  a  lesser  total  of  the  popular 
vote  It  also  leaves  the  possibility  of  throwing 
a  stalemated  presidential  election  into 
the  House  where  politicians  could  upset  the 
public  choice. 

There  seems  no  Immediate  way  of  upset- 
ting the  congressional  committee  system.  It 
might  even  be  dangerous  to  tamper  with  it, 
for  sometimes  It  works  in  the  public  interest. 
However,  this  definitely  seems  a  place  where 
hard  shell  opponents  better  understand  the 
public  desire  or  they  may  find  themselves  in 
trouble  on  other  points. 

Indiana  Sen.  Birch  Bayh  has  been  the  lead- 
ing advocate  in  the  Senate  for  the  choice.  He 
understands  the  problem  and  is  doubtless 
working  on  it.  We  wish  him  every  success. 

But  we  wish  him  success  not  for  Bayh's 
sake  primarily,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  demo- 
cratic system  In  the  United  States.  That 
actually  is  what  is  at  stake. 


NEW  AND  NOVEL  FACTORY  FOR 
ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  30.  1969 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
was  informed  that  Control  Data  Corp. 
will  soon  establish  on  an  experimental 
basis  an  electronic  subassembly  plant  in 
my  congressional  district. 

This  new  facihty.  to  be  located  in  the 
Summit-University — model  cities — area 
of  St.  Paul.  IS  unique  on  at  least  two 
counts.  All  personnel,  with  the  exception 
of  staff,  will  be  hired  as  part-time  em- 
ployees. In  addition,  the  plant  will  op- 
erate on  a  pilot  project  basis. 

Control  Data  thus  expects  to  hire; 

Mothers  who  are  heads  of  households, 
or  who  must  supplement  their  family  in- 
come and  have  school  age  children. 

High  school  students  who  need  to  assist 
in  bringing  income  to  the  family  unit. 

Technical  school  and  college  students 
who  must  pay  for  their  own  education. 

The  range  of  positions  to  be  filled  in- 
clude: electronic  assemblers,  mechanical 
assemblers,  inspectors,  production  control 
personnel,  and  clerical  personnel.  Indi- 
viduals would  start  at  $2.36  per  hour  and 
there  will  be  about  100  employees. 

This  will  be  the  fourth  facility  estab- 
lished by  this  fine  company  in  so-called 
ghetto  or  disadvantaged  communities. 
There  is  one  plant  in  Minneapolis,  one  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  and  one  in  the  Ap- 
palachia  area  of  eastern  Kentucky.  The 
basic  concept  of  these  plants  is  to  bring 
together  Control  Data's  need  for  people 
and  the  commimities'  need  for  jobs.  Total 
employment  for  these  three  facilities  is 
approximately  600  at  this  time. 

I  want  on  this  occasion  to  thank  and 
commend  this  public  spirited  corporation 
for  their  vision  and  foresight  in  adding 
a  new  dimension  to  such  operations.  They 
have  provided  an  important  additional 
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opportunity  to  St.  Paul — Summit-Uni- 
versity—residents  to  obtain  gainful, 
part-time  employment,  and  thus  supple- 
ment family  incomes. 

I  want,  therefore,  to  wish  both  the 
community  and  Control  Data  Corp.  well 
as  they  embark  on  this  novel  and  worth- 
while effort. 


THE  PRIMARY  RESPONSIBILITY 
RESTS  WITH  GOVERNMENT— TES- 
TIMONY BY  CONGRESSWOMAN 
SULLIVAN  BEFORE  THE  NA- 
TIONAL COMMISSION  ON  PROD- 
UCT SAFETY 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 


OP    MISSOURI 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  30,  1969 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety, 
created  by  Public  Law  90-146  to  investi- 
gate the  safety  of  household  products 
and  recommend  legislation  needed  to 
protect  the  American  family  against 
hazardous  appliances,  tools,  materials, 
equipment,  devices,  et  cetera,  today 
opened  a  new  series  of  hearings,  this  one 
directed  to  the  subject  "Who  Tells  Us 
About  Safety — Education.  Advertising, 
Public  Information?"  The  hearings  are 
taking  plEw;e  in  the  House  caucus  room, 
in  the  Cannon  Building. 

It  was  a  privilege  and  honor  for  me  to 
appear  as  the  first  witness  in  this  series. 
Other  witnesses  today  were  Congress- 
man Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  of  New 
York;  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  Staff  Director  S.  Jerry 
Cohen  appearing  in  behalf  of  Senator 
Philip  A.  Hart:  the  lovely  and  talented 
Bess  Myerson  Grant,  commissioner  of 
consumer  affairs  in  the  ofiQce  of  the 
mayor  of  New  York  City;  and  spokes- 
men for  Parents'  magazine;  Good 
Housekeeping  magazme;  the  Code  Au- 
thority of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters:  and  for  the  Soft  Drink 
Workers  Union,  Local  812  of  New  York. 
I  believe  Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer.  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Consumer 
Affairs,  and  Congresswoman  Florence  P. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  are  among  wit- 
nesses scheduled  for  tomorrow. 

MEMBERSHIP     OF     COMMISSION 

Six  of  the  seven  Commissioners,  In- 
cluding Chairman  Arnold  B.  Elkind,  New 
York  City  attorney  who  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Consumer  Protection 
Committee  of  the  American  Trial 
Lawyeis  Association,  were  present  when 
I  testified.  They  included  Mr.  Emory  J. 
Crofoot,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  general 
coimsel  of  the  Columbia- Willamette  Air 
Pollution  Authority:  Mr.  Henry  A.  Hill 
of  Haverhill.  Mass.,  president  of  River- 
side Research  Laboratoi-y;  Mr.  Sidney 
Margolius,  Port  Washington,  N.Y.. 
columnist  and  author  on  consumer  issues 
and  truly  a  pioneer  in  this  field;  Mr. 
Michael  Pertschuk.  general  counsel  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  who 
has  handled  on  the  staff  level  much  of 
the  landmark  legislation  from  that  com- 
mittee on  consumer  issues:  and  Mr.  Hugh 
L.  Ray  of  Chicago.  El.,  director  of  the 
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Merchandise  Development  and  Toting 
Laboratory  for  Sears.  Roebuck,  and  Co. 
The  seventh  commissioner  is  Mr.  Dana 
Young,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  senior  vice 
president  of  the  Southwest  Research  in- 
sUtute  and  former  dean  of  the  School  of 
Engineering  of  Yale  University. 

TESTIMONY     BY     CONGRESSWOMAN     SULLIVAN 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Congress  is  vitally 
mterested  in  the  work  of  this  Commis- 
sion and  I  hope  we  will  find  it«  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  so  convinc- 
ingly documented  by  its  research  and  in- 
vestigations that  we  will  write  them  into 
law  One  piece  of  legislation  already  rec- 
ommended by  the  Commission,  dealing 
with  unsafe  toys,  passed  the  Senate  on 
June  30  and  the  House  on  September  4 

and  has  been  sent  to  conference. 

The  final  report  of  the  Commission. 

with  its  recommendations  for  legislation, 

is  due  June  30. 1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  testimony  before  the 

Commission  this  morning  was  as  follows; 

Statement    bt    Congresswoman    Leonor   K. 

SVLLIVAN    OF    MlSSOtTRl    AT    HEARING    OE    THE 

National  Commission  on  Product  Safety, 
CAUCUS    Room,     Cannon     House     Office 
Building.  September  30.   1969 
Chairman  Elkind  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mission:   I    am   delighted    to   have   this   op- 
portunity   to    participate    In    the    excellent 
^ries  of  hearings  conducted  by  this  Commis- 
sion into  unregulated  hazards  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer,  particularly  in  products  used 
in   the   home   environment    where   so   many 
accidents  occur  each  year.  I  believe  that  a 
letter  to  me  more  than  five  years  ago  from 
Mrs   Florls  R.  Mills  of  Webster  Groves,  Mis- 
souri, in  St.  Louis   county,  may  very  well 
have  been  the  precipitating  factor  \n  the  de- 
velopment of  the  legislation  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  this  Commission.  Hence    I 
am  extremely  interested  In  the  work  you  are 
dome  and  I  "look  forward  to  your  final  report 
as  a  guide  to  the  kind  of  legislation  we  should 
pass  and  Government  should  enforce,  to  fur- 
ther protect  consumers  from  harm. 

Mrs.  Mills'  letter  to  me  of  April  29.  lae*. 
said,  in  part; 

■Dear  Mrs.  Sullivan:  It  should  be  man- 
datory for  all  persons  responsible  for  the 
health  of  the  public  to  report  to  a  central 
agency  all  accidents  or  diseases  clearly  related 
to  some  product  which  has  been  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce. 

-The  average  person,  including  many  pub- 
lic   health    officials    and    doctors,    does    not 
know  what  to  do  when  such  a  product  causes 
an  accident.  Usually,  each  Incident  'dies'  with 
the   patient,  or   is   forgotten  If   recovery   Is 
made   Many  such  accidents  may  happen  be- 
fore   someone    who    cares    takes    action    and 
brines    a    report    to    the    proper    authority. 
Therefore,  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  or 
other  designated  agency,  should  place  in  the 
hands  of  all  doctors,  etc.  mandatory  report- 
ine   forms  with   adequate  provision   for  the 
gathering  of  sample  material,  and  informa- 
tion necessary  for  the  tracing  of  the  source 
of  the  material.  Such  reports  should  cover 
accidents    to    non-human    life    as    well    as 
human.  Such  reporting  could  be  provided  for 
under  laws  now  being  administered  without 
further  Congressional  action." 

Several  days  later.  In  1964,  I  sent  copies  ol 
her  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pood  and 
Drugs,  to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S 
Public  Health  Service,  and  to  the  Chief  of 
the  Children's  Bureau— all  In  the  Depart^ 
ment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare— and 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  In  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, asking  for  their  comments  and  sugges- 
tions and  advice  in  connecUon  with  Mrs. 
Mills'  recommendation. 

The  responses  I  received  from  the  Federal 


aeencles  I  contacted,  and  pahicularly  the 
research  material  on  the  work  of  the  Poison 
Control  Centers,  led  me.  at  the  start  of  the 
89th  Congress  in  January-.  1965.  to  revise  H.R 
1235  mv  omnibus  bill  to  rewrite  the  Pood. 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938.  to  incor- 
porate a  nevj  provision  banning  the  sale  in 
interstate  commerce  of  flavored  aspirin  for 
children  For  I  had  discovered,  as  a  result  of 
the  inquiries  I  made  In  response  to  Mrs. 
MiUs-  letter,  that  the  so-called  baby  aspirins 
took  the  life  of  a  child  in  this  country  every 
third  day,  and  was  the  leading  poisoner  ol 
children  under  5. 

Candv -flavored  aspirin  may  sound  a  little 
remote  "from  the   work  of  this  Commission^ 
But   here   is   what   happened:    The   proposal 
in  mv  omnibus  bill  to  ban  the  baby  aspirins 
as  a  "lethal  menace  to  pre-school  youngsters 
received  so  much  publicity  and  inspired  so 
much  interest  that  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion   which  would  not  go  along  with  the  idea 
of  banning  candy  aspirin  entirely,  proposed 
legislation    instead    to   provide   authority   to 
the  Government  to  limit  the  number  of  fla- 
vored aspirin  tablets  In  a  single  bottle.  This 
was  included  along  xvlth  several  other  pro- 
visions in  an  Administration  bUl  called  the 
Child   Safetv  bill.  When  I   testified  on   that 
legislation  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Safet*  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee   on    Interstate    and    Foreign    Commerce, 
protesting  this  very  limited  approach  to  the 
baby  aspirin  hazard  ( and  even  this  timid  re- 
form  was   dropped  from  the  blU   before  It 
became   law   in    1966)    I   submitted   for   the 
hearing  record  the  correspondence  from  Mrs. 
Mills    and    the    extensive    replies    I    received 
from  the  Government  agencies  I  contacted 
on  the  idea  for  a  central  registry  of  all  data 
on  product  dangers.  The  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice in  1965  felt  that  the  task  of  amassing  all 
information    on   unsafe   produtcs   would    be 
"impractical."   but   outlined   in   some   detail 
what  was  then  being  done  to  keep  track  of 
product  injuries.  All  of  this  Information  was 
included  in  the  printed  hearing  on  the  Child 
Safety  Act  and  I  think  had  much  to  do  with 
generating  the  thinking  which  later  led  to 
the  establishment  of  your  Commission. 

You    may   find    this   background    material 
useful  for  your  hearing  record,  so  I  will  sub- 
mit   the   correspondence    and   research   data 
used  in  the   1966  hearings.  It  points  up  the 
sp>eclal  role  of  a  Congressional  office  In  pur- 
suing citizen  complaints  and  suggestions,  as 
kind  of  an  ombudsman,  and  I  never  know 
when  I  get  into  one  of  these  matters  where 
it  is  going  to  lead  In  terms  of  legislation  or 
administrative  action.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
Interesting,  and  most  rewarding,  aspects  of 
mv    work.    Letters    from    constituents,    and 
from  consumers  all  over  the  country,  during 
the    past    17    years   have    provided    me    with 
numerous  instances  of  painful  personal  ex- 
periences with  hair  dyee,  hair  sprays,  other 
cosmetics,  therapeutic  devices,  defective  au- 
tomobile  tires,   appliances,   pressurized   food 
containers,  and  so  on— information  which  I 
have  then  passed  on  to  the  appropriate  regu- 
latory agency   or  used  as  the  basis  for  pro- 
posing legislation. 

But  no  Member  of  Congress  can  be  a  cen- 
tral clearing  house  for  all  information  of 
this  kind.  Until  vour  Conunission  was  estab- 
lished no  government  agency  was  able  to 
devote  the  necessary  time  and  funds  to  con- 
centrate on  this  vital  function.  You  have 
demonstrated  that  the  work  not  only  had  to 
be  done  but  should  be  a  permanent  respon- 
slblUtv  of  government. 

I  have  never  felt  that  American  industry 
deliberately  wants  to  harm  its  custorners^ 
But  I  also  know,  from  long  associaUon  with 
consumer  Issues,  that  competitive  factors  en- 
courage, and  may  even  sometimes  force, 
businesses  to  market  new  produrts  before 
they  are  adequately  tested  for  safety.  This 
has  always  been  true  In  the  cosmetic  field. 
and  in  the  medical  device  area-two  of  the 
most  serious  loopholes  in  the  loophole-rid- 
den Pood    Drug,   and   Cosmetic   Act.  It   has 


also  been  true  m  the  whole  range  of  home 
appliances,  toys,  building  materials,  do-lt- 
vourself  tools  and  gadgets  of  all  kinds,  as 
your  work  has  disclosed  and  dramatleed. 

The  bill  which  I  have  co-sponsored  with 
Congresswoman  Florence  P  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  ranking  minority  Member  of  my  Sub- 
comrnlttee  on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  and 
ranking  minority  Member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  to  estab- 
lish a  statutory  Office  of  Consumer  .Affairs  in 
the  White  House,  would  assign  to  that 
agency  the  responsibility  for  continuing  your 
work  after  this  Commission  goes  out  of  ex- 
istence. This  may  or  may  not  be  the  right 
place  for  this  function,  but  I  deeply  believe 
there  must  be  a  continuing  oversight  respon- 
sibility somewhere  in  Government  to  handle 
the  work  you  are  now  doing. 

Consumers  have  a  right  to  the  assurance 
that  products  offered  for  sale  in   the   mar- 
ketplace are  safe  to  use  in  the  manner  in- 
tended, and  that  any  unnecessary  and  pre- 
ventable hazards  growing  out  of  the  prod- 
uct's  misuse  or   abuse — deliberate   or   acci- 
dental  misuse— should   be   designed   out   of 
the  products  Insofar  as  this  is  feasible.  So 
you  have   my   full  support   for  your  efTorts 
"in  that  direction.  Even  though  you  are  con- 
centrating  on   products   In   areas   not   now 
covered  by  protective  legislation.  I  hope  you 
will   also  exercise  your  statutory  authority 
to  look  into  the  adequacy  of  all  of  our  exist- 
ing consumer  protection  laws,   such  as  the 
Pood.    Drug,    and    Cosmetic    Act,   with    par- 
ticular reference  to  the  changes  proposed  in 
H.R.   1235,  which  covers  a  whole  multitude 
of  loophole  situations  in  the  present  law. 

Most    of    Its    loopholes    were    deliberately 
written  Into  that  law  31  years  ago.  in  order 
to  appease  one  or  another  powerful  indus- 
try. Senator  Royal  S   Copeland  of  New  York. 
a  "physician    who    handled    the    bill    on    the 
Senate    floor,    frankly   acknowledged   in   the 
debate  that  soap  was  exempted  from  the  law 
because  the  soap  manufacturers,  who  were 
the  biggest  advertisers  in  the  country,  would 
otherwise  Join  other  big  Industries  to  fight 
the  whole  bill.  So  soap  was  officially  declared 
in  the  law  not  to  be  a  cosmetic    Few  soaps 
are    sold    with    therapeutic    claims    making 
them  drugs  under   the   Act,  and  no   soaps 
are  food   products.   So.   generally,  soap   is  a 
"nothing"    under   our   basic   consumer   pro- 
tection statute — presumably  It  doesn't  exist. 
The  railroads  and  truckers  got  a  special  loop- 
hole, too;   so  did  the  dairy  industry;   so  did 
many  others.  These  loopholes  are  still  in  the 
law  31  years  later. 

The  "hair  dve  manufacturers  were  given  a 
license  to  market  known  dangerous  products. 
lust  so  ion?  as  they  placed  a  specified  warn- 
ing   on    the    label— but    what    woman    in    a 
beauty    parlor    ever    sees    the    label    on    the 
bulk  "container  In  which   the   hair  dye  was 
shipped?  Occasionally  a  customer  loses  her 
hair  Too  bad:  the  law  can't  help  her,  or  pre- 
vent recurrences.  Other  cosmetics  Items  can 
be  taken  off  the   market  if  dangerous,   but 
there  is  no  power  to  prevent  their  marketing 
be/ore  thev  do  harm.  I  hope  you  will  study 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  1235,  and  at  least  note 
the  wide  range  of  problems  it  seeks  to  correct 
in  an  area  m  which  consumers  think  they 
are  now  well  protected. 

:  realize  that  mv  remarks  so  far  this  morn- 
me  have  not  been  directed  to  the  specific 
subject  of  this  present  series  of  hearings- 
how    consumers    can    best    be   >^o'-°^^^„°^ 
which  products  are  safe,  which  hazardous 
Who   has   the   responslblUty   to   inform   the 
nublic    on    these    hazards— government,    in- 
dustry, advertising,  the  press?  It  is  my  con- 
viction   that    every    avenue    of    communica- 
tion should  be  utilized,  but  that  government 
has  the  priniary  responsibility   for  discover- 
ing  the  dangers  and  bringing  them  to  the 
a^ntlon  of  everyone  else,  Including  indus- 
try, advertising  and  the  press,  and  also  the 
general  public. 

First  of  aU.  only  the  government  has  the 
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manpower  and  the  resources  to  make 
thorough  inveatlgatlons  ot  producte  that 
may  be  dangerous.  Furthermore,  there  Is— or 
should  be — no  cpnfllct  of  Interest  when  the 
government  makes  such  a  study.  It  Is  not 
selling  a  product;  It  Is  not  dependent  on 
revenues  from  advertising  what  may  be  an 
unsafe  product;  nor  Is  It  dependent  on  the 
contributions  to  private  researchers  from  In- 
dustries profiting  from  the  marketing  of  such 
a  product.  Consumers  Union  has  done  an 
outstanding  Job  over  the  years  not  only  in 
investigating  unsafe  products,  but  In  causing 
reforms  In  government  testing.  But  CU  can- 
not begin  to  match  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
the  Public  Health  Service,  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  VA  and  all  of  the  other  agencies 
which  have  vast  resources  and  the  scientists 
needed  In  product  safety  research.  So  Con- 
siimers  Union,  In  addition  to  Its  own  impor- 
tant research,  can,  sud  does,  publicize  widely 
the  facts  on  safety  developed  by  government 
agencies.  A  member  of  this  Commission,  Mr. 
Margollus,  has  done  a  marvelous  Job  as  a 
columnist  on  consumer  issues  and  was  vir- 
tually alone  m  this  field  for  years:  Com- 
mercial newspapers,  magazines  and  television 
are  now  demonstrating  far  more  courage  In 
this  reapect  than  they  used  to,  but  the  clgaret 
advertising  issue  Is  proof  ot  the  fact  that  the 
commercial  media  are  reluctant  to  cut  off 
advertising  revenues  without  a  monumental 
Struggle  of  conscience. 

You  cannot  exjject  the  advertising  indus- 
try to  do  this  Job  on  its  own.  The  anti-smok- 
ing commercials  used  on  television  were 
forced  on  that  industry  by  the  PCC.  That  was 
a  proper  role  for  government — one  I  defend. 
But  to  expect  each  station  and  each  network 
to  originate  this  material  on  Its  own  would 
be  asking  far  too  much.  Except  for  educa- 
tional TV,  these  are  businesnes,  and  no  busi- 
ness likes  to  go  out  of  Its  way  looking  for 
ways  to  reduce  Its  profits. 

The  press,  generally,  and  radio  and  TV.  In 
their  news  columns  or  news  programs  have 
been  increasingly  consumer-minded  and  u-ill 
report  facts  about  consumer  dangers.  But 
they  were  not  always  willing  to  do  so  They 
do  so  now — to  a  remarkable  extent.  But  the 
media  need  protection  against  libel;  hence, 
they  need  official  information,  not  hearsay 
or  rumors,  particularly  where  brand  names 
are  involved  And  I  think  they  are  entitled 
to  such  protection. 

Your  experience  in  Boston,  when  you  made 
pub.ic  as  official  U  S.  Government  informa- 
tion, in  an  official  hearing,  data  you  had  ac- 
quired on  dangers  to  infants  from  certain 
brands  of  children's  cribs,  only  to  find  that 
no  newspaper  except  the  Washington  Post 
would  carry  the  specific  information,  was 
discouraging  But  I  feei  this  situation  is  Im- 
proving, and  wi;!  continue  to  improve.  The 
automobile  safety  drive  has  helped  to 
strengthen  the  courage  of  the  print  and 
broadcasting  media  in  reporting  facts  on  un- 
safe cars  by  brand  name  I  feel  that  if  gov- 
ernment is  vigorous  in  digging  out  the  facts, 
by  brand  name  and  product  item,  the  prsss 
will  increasingly  be  willing  to  report  those 
facts. 

The  consumer  movement  has  now  reached 
the  point  where  the  public  refuses  to  tolerate 
the  aggressions  committed  against  consumers 
in  the  marketplace  every  day.  But  the  Con- 
gress, despite  all  ol  the  talk  in  our  commit- 
tees and  on  the  House  and  Senate  floor  about 
consumer  rights,  h.is  always  been  agonizingly 
slow  in  passing  urgenWly  needed  consumer 
protection  laws 

My  omnibus  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  bill, 
H.R.  1235,  has  been  pending  since  January  3, 
1961,  virtually  in  its  present  form,  although 
I  have  made  many  changes  and  improve- 
ment.s  in  its  coverage  since  then  In  all  of 
these  nearly  nine  years,  we  have  had  one 
week  of  hearings  In  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  on  the 
range  of  issues  covered  in  that  bill — one 
weeks  worth— back  In  1962   There  has  never 
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been  a  comparable  Senate  bill,  so  no  hearings 
have  been  held  in  that  bodv  since  1938  on 
most  Of  the  Issues  in  legislation  of  this  broad 
scope.  Yet  until  this  year,  every  President 
and  every  Secretary  of  HEW  since  1961  has 
spoken  on  the  need  for  nearly  every  major 
provision  of  that  bill. 

We  tend  to  legislate  in  bits  and  pieces,  a 
little  here  and  a  little  there— never  enough 
at  any  one  time,  particularly  if  a  lot  of  pow- 
erful Interests  are  involved  on  the  other  side. 
We  have  to  be  pushed  and  prodded  and 
forced  into  tightening  "consumer  laws — and 
we  usually  succeed  only  after  stime  tragedy 
has  pointed  up  the  disastrous  limitations  of 
existing  laws. 

Each  of  us  in  the  Congress  is  so  busy  on  so 
many  Issues  before  our  own  committees,  and 
on  legislation  coming  before  us  from  other 
cornmittees.  and  committee  Jurisdiction  on 
consumer  issues  is  so  divided  that  there  is  no 
one  focus  on  the  Hill  for  a  mass  attack  on 
the  whole  problem.  You  seven  commissioners 
now  hold  the  center  stage — the  focus  I  men- 
tioned as  being  needed  in  government — to 
get  the  facts  and  to  make  very  sure  the  facts 
are  accurate.  Then  all  of  us  who  endorse  your 
efforts  must  use  every  means  available  to  us 
to  publicize  these  facts — and  the  Congress, 
the  press,  radio  and  television,  the  increas- 
ingly effective  consumer  movement,  and  the 
general  public  must  use  that  information  to 
bring  about  the  reforms  and  corrections 
needed. 

President  Kennedy,  in  1962.  first  described 
the  need  for  inspection  of  all  meat  sold  In 
intrastate  commerce,  and  I  Introduced  a  bill 
on  it  that  same  day:  but  It  was  not  until  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  In  1967  provided 
the  horrifying  facts  about  the  extent  of  bad 
meat  sold  within  the  states  that  legislative 
actioa  resulted.  The  Government  must  take 
the  lead. 

But  until  the  government  has  the  power 
to  crack  down  on  unsafe  hair  dyes  and  hair 
sprays,  we  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  see 
television  commercials  showing  glamorous 
girls  using  dyes  which  could  blind  them  or 
make  them  bald,  or  squirting  dangerous  hair 
sprav-s  at  their  eyes,  and  breatiiing  possibly 
lethal  fumes.  Don't  expect  commercial  tele- 
vision to  police  this  In  the  absence  of  gov- 
ernment action  to  regulate  these  products. 
Don't  expect  the  automobile  industry  to  sell 
safety  in  its  advertising  unless  and  until  it 
knows  unsafe  features  can  no  longer  be  built 
Into  their  cars.  Don't  expect  Good  Hovjse- 
keepUig  to  be  a  Bureau  of  Standards  and 
test  every  product  so  extensively  that  it 
would  have  little  left  to  advertise — let  us 
make  sure  that  unsafe  products  won't  be  ad- 
vertised because  they  can  not  be  mar.^eted. 
The  primary  responsibility  rests  with  govern- 
ment— and  that  means  that,  until  your  work 
is  completed,  the  responsibility  rests  with 
you.  How  well  you  do  your  Job  will  largely 
determine  whether  we  can  write  your  recom- 
mendations Into  law. 

Education  of  the  public  to  the  hazards  of 
today's  technology  Is  essential,  of  course,  be- 
cause! even  a  safe  product  can  be  danger- 
ously used.  But.  in  the  final  analysis,  only 
strong  laws — vigorously  enforced  by  agencies 
adequately  funded  and  with  officials  dedi- 
cated,' to  their  tasks — can  achieve  a  truly  safe 
environment  for  our  consumers — at  home, 
in  the  car,  at  the  office,  in  the  plant,  at  the 
swimming  fKX)l  or  recreation  center,  or  Just 
walking  down  the  streets  of  our  sometimes 
dangerous  cities  in  our  dangerously  polluted 
atmosphere. 

Wtien  you  write  your  report,  don't  be  afraid 
of  scolding  Congress  and  the  AdnUnistration. 
Both  are  Just  ae  guilty  as  any  careless  man- 
ufacturer for  the  unnecessary  hazaitls  which 
take  lives  and  cause  Injuries  in  day-to-day 
living.  We  are  guilty  because  the  consumer 
drlvei  to  force  us  to  act  is  still  In  low  gear.  If 
you  can  educate  the  public  Into  pushing 
Congress  and  the  Administration  to  pass  the 
laws  you  deem  necessary,  and  to  fiuid  them 
and  enforce  them,  you  will  have  accomplished 
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what  few  Commissions  in  the  past  have  ever 
achieved. 

Hard  as  It  will  be  for  you  to  reach  that 
objective,  you  owe  us  the  effort  It  will,  re- 
quire. You  have  a  mandate  from  Congress 
to  tell  us  what  has  to  be  done — to  tell  It 
to  us  so  forcefully  that  the  public  in.slsts  we 
act,  regardless  of  the  strength  of  the  oppw- 
sltlon. 

We  expect  you  to  be  thorough  in  your  re- 
search and  fair  In  your  assessments,  even 
If  they  cause  some  political  embarrassment, 
so  don't  ask  for  too  little,  and  don't  pull  your 
punchee. 


RED  WHITEWASH  FOR  BLACK 
TRAITOR 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  30,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  many  Americans  sickened  by  the  lav- 
ish attention  which  the  communications 
media  gave  to  the  return  of  accused  kid- 
naper, race  agitator,  and  avowed  sedi- 
tionist  and  traitor.  Robert  Williams,  I 
noted  with  some  satisfaction  the  attempt 
of  noted  columnist  James  J.  Kilpatnck 
to  put  the  record  into  some  sort  of  per- 
spective in  tonight's  local  paper. 

Lest  we  forget,  while  a  criminal  is 
whitewashed  into  a  misunderstood  hero, 
I  include  Mr.  Kilpatrick's  remarks,  quot- 
ing news  accounts  of  the  kidnaping  and 
badly  bimgled  1961  revolution,  following 
these  remarks: 

LiBEBAL  Whitewash  Prepared  for  Black 

I  Militant 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 

If  you  listen  carefully  these  days,  with  an 
ear  cocked  to  the  liberal  press,  you  will  hear 
the  unmistakable  slosh-slosh  sound  of  wtute- 
wash  being  mixed.  Robert  F.  Williams,  the 
black  revolutionary.  Is  about  to  get  two  coats 
of  respectability  and  a  top  coat  of  hokum.  By 
the  time  the  Job  is  done,  he  will  emerge  as  a 
born-agaln  statesman,  pure  as  the  driven 
snow. 

The  tipoff  came  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  in  a 
lyrical  interview  carried  on  page  one  of  the 
Washington  Post.  The  story  began  by  Identi- 
fying Williams  as  the  North  Carolina  Negro 
who  fled  from  the  United  States  eight  years 
ago  in  the  face  of  a  kidnaping  charge.  Why 
had  he  returned?  "I  felt  It  my  duty  to  come 
back.  " 

The  interview  took  place  in  a  neat  ranch 
house  in  an  integrated  suburb  of  Detroit. 
Williams'  family  and  close  friends  sat  around 
the  room,  hanging  on  each  word  of  the  re- 
turned exile.  They  were  filled  with  laughter 
and  delight,  but  they  responded  with  a  hush 
of  awe,  anger  and  respect  as  Williams  de- 
scribed the  oppression  he  suffered  from  a 
mob  of  local  whites  in  Monroe,  N  C. 

"No'W,  looking  much  as  he  had  before  he 
left,  having  aged  little  in  the  Cuba  and  China 
years,  he  sat  In  his  Mao-styled  suit  and 
spoke  of  himself  as  a  changed  man,  a  man 
who  has  seen  a  different  light  through  the 
window.  .  .  ."  He  longs  for  a  selfless  society, 
composed  of  selfless  men.  If  his  people  want 
him,  he  will  be  at  their  service.  He  is  looking 
for  progress.  He  wants  to  change  men  as  well 
as  systems.  Taking  gentle  exception  to  the 
emotional  appeals  of  some  black  nationalists, 
Williams  said:  "I've  learned  that  we  have  to 
be  less  emotional  about  this  thing.  .  .  ." 

The  Post's  i. 500-word  account,  to  put  the 
matter  mildly,  was  what  is  known  in  tougher 
city  rooms  as  a  bucket  of  mush.  It  was  the 
old  snow  Job.  A  backward  look  may  be  useful. 

On  the  evening  of  Sunday.  Aug.  27,  1961. 


tne  town  Of  ^onroer- gripped  ^n-UlJ^: 
orders.    By    ^appenstar^   a  ^^^^ 

?f^trea"^On?hrfo?lS-y'-^-- 
^°^^^sZiTrTa  r^e^^^n  she  and  her 
.us^nd^Td  been  ^^^^^^^^^T^ 
gunpoint,  ^^^^'^^^j^'J^tiTipe  from  a  Vene- 

^^  mi^d  WlSL  she  'aid,  had  called 
tian   blind.   Wiman^^  ^^^^^      ^^^^  ^d 

Chief  A.  A  Mauney  oi  ^^^  ^^, 

told  him  ^^l^  "  i""?^!!  be  killed  or  sacri- 
leased   the  Stegalls    win   "«  minutes." 

flced  or  done  away  ^^^^'^fJ^^fnSht.  Two 
Williams  fled  ^he  country  than^  ^^^^ 
days  later,  in  a  search  o^  the  Wm^^  ,  large- 
police  found  56  SUCKS  oi  ".  helmets, 
^liber  Japanese  rifle  and  nme^^  ^ 

Williams  wound  up  In  Cuba,  tra^ie 

Red  China,  l'',n^,„^PP^^S  Monr^ Tncldent, 
his  own  description  of/^^^  Mon  ^^^^ 

;^Secr^o^:^t£^--- 

rb^s;^ard:s?;st.£ii----- 

^nts  moving  ^-^^'^n^^.T^  a   news- 

^'■°"^.-i^?Sru™^In  tils  issue  for  May- 
letter,  "The  Crusader,    i  weapons  to  be 

June,   1964,  he  ^-^°^°^,^^L^^n^-GiiBO\lnt 
used  by  Alro-Americans  in  revolt^         ^^  .^_ 

flre  bombs,  lye  or  '^^'f  .^"\^of  ught  bulbs) 
jectmg  lye  in  the  metal  end  "^^^f^^^^es, 
can  be  used  extensively.  ■  '  .  "^^"i^^nchers, 
bazookas,  light  -f ''^^Tnltlon  can  be 
S^ugrclaStlnefy  from  servicemen,  anx- 
ious to  make  a  fast  tio"ff '^^jj-ip  Gas  tanks 
-Extensive  sabotage  ^^  ^^^^^'^d  up  with 
on  public  vehicles  can  f  ^  ^^^."'^f^  m  gaso- 

rif:rr.'^^3-^^--e-tet:! 

LTer  ^rcZr^m^^^^^  the  U  S^ 

once  In  Chlnft.  '^  "''"nf-roes  not  to  fight 

»,tn  P'-P"""  "';™  ?.''s^'.l..re,  ■■U..5 

SorXm'lt^'i'^.nVO.-e.-.-n.- 

to  return  nome.  f-liow    of    the    Post's 

Stand  up? 

TTTTVOF  INVITES  VIEWS  IN  SMOG 
JUDGE  J^^j.^uST   CASE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

ISTHEUOUSEOFHEPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  30.  1969 

-fSHme^fSeSiS- 
l%%t  agS  automobile   manuf ac- 

"^tSote"trtrDep?-ent'sre.u.t 

-"EiS'S'  Go^eSnruni^ 
^;?e"s1vJle^-crUlied  f  e  use  of  a  coii- 

£^SeTind,fha?  iSad,  a  full  open 

^"SsVwik'afong  with  28  of  my  col- 
lea^es  IrequeTtld  that  the  Attorney 
leagues    i  req  evidence    accumu- 

S'eS  m  tS  2-%S'i nvestigatlon  leading 
m  to  the  suit  available  to  any  munici- 
pallS  or  P?Sate  groups  or  citizens  who 


might  file  in  this  case.  The  material 
should  provide  additional  mformatioii  to 
mv  colleagues  who  are  interested  in  f o  - 
lowing  the  continued  development  of  this 
case  I  now  submit  that  letter  to  Mr. 
Mitchell  for  Inclusion  in  the  Record: 

CONGRESS   or    THE    UNITED    STATES, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC,  September  25, 1969^ 
Re    United  States  of  America  v.  Automobile 
Manufacturers    Association.    Inc..   et    al. 
Civil  Action  No.  69-75-JWC 
Hon    John  Mitchell. 
U.S.  Attorney  General. 
Department  of  Justice. 
Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  MR.  MITCHELL.  The  consent  decree 
which  has  been  entered  Into  between  the 
Sepanment  of  Justice  and  ^^e  Defendants 
in  the  above-stvled  and  numbered  c^use 
raises  serious  and  Important  questions  about 
the  administration  of  Justice  In  questions  of 
such  public  magnltvide. 

The  justifications  which  your  department 
advances    for    this    consent    settlement    are 
lustlflcatlons  that  were  made  and  considered 
bv  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  when  they  Investl- 
eated   fullv   the  matter  of  consent   decrees^ 
Their  repoVt  on  "Consent  Decree  Program  of 
the    Department    of    Justice,"    January    30, 
1959,  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  27,  stated     not- 
withstanding these  benefits,  use  of  the  con- 
sent   decree    device    presents    serious    prob- 
lems "  In  the  following  language  of  the  Re- 
port the  philosophy  behind  our  serious  res- 
ervations Is  supported : 

"(C)onsent  settlements  by  the  Antitrust 
Division  result  in  a  substantial  lessening, 
if  not  the  virtual  elimination,  of  the  deter- 
rent effect  the  antitrust  laws  have  on  busi- 
ness operations." 

The  unfavorable  publicity  aspects  attend- 
ant in  antitrust  proceedings  are  a,volded 
bv  consent  decrees  and  the  only  penalty  im- 
posed on  the  defendants  is  an  agreement. 
This  agreement  depends  largely  on  sejf-en- 
forcement  by  the  wrongdoers  if  it  is  enforced 
at  all.  Since  it  appears  irom  Justice's  mvesti- 
gation  of  this  case  ihat  General  Motors. 
Ford  Chrysler,  and  American  Motors  have 
not  applied  self-restraint  in  the  past,  there 
seems  to  us  to  be  no  indication  that  they 
will    engage    In    self-enforcement    In    the 

future.  _       .  „, 

A  consent  decree  raises  yet  another  bar- 
rier to  remedial  and  deterrent  process.  Now 
private  Individuals  and  groups  and  munici- 
palities are  de  facto  foreclosed  from  private 
treble  damage  suits.  Again,  we  are  supported 
in  this  proposition  by  the  language  of  the 

report:  

•A  consent  decree  all  but  removes  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  company,  if  it  undertakes  a 
program  of  doubtful  legality,  will  be  held 
liable  in  private  treble  damage  suits  for  re- 
sulting Injuries  to  competitors.  In  antitrust 
lltigatLn  n  recent  years,  the  threat  of  such 
damages  has  become  an  l«iP°rtant  factor  to 
be  considered  by  corporate  officials  In  the 
conduct  of  their  affairs." 

The  complexity,  the  expense,  and  the  time 
demanded  in  antitrust  suits  require  that  pri- 
vate litigation  follow  government  action. 
WUhout  the  benefit  of  the  investigative  proc- 
ess which  the  government  conducts,  the 
abillTv  of  private  citizens  or  public  groups 
to  redress  their  rights  are  severely  dimin- 
ished. If  not  altogether  extinguished 

The  secret  negotiations  that  took  place  on 

thTs  consent  defree  made  It  difficult  for  In- 

eested    public-minded  citizens  and  groups 

o  take '^sltlve  steps  to  protect  the  public 

nter^t  "^the  ^udl'Jlan; subcommittee  con- 

rluded    "the   element   of   secrecy    that   sur 

roun!^'  the  entire  cxjnsent  decree  program  is 

Ir^^r^rvto  the  general  policy  established  by 

Sress\n  mf  that  aLtrust  enforcement 

proceedings  shall  be  public.''  In  spite  of  this 

6^^.  tiree  groups  have  still  Intervened  on 
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behalf  of  the  public  interest.  These  observa- 
uoi^  were  made  in  our  original  letter  to  you^ 
The  whole  policy  of  consent  decrew  needs 
examination  We  conclude,  a*  did  the  sub- 
committee which  studied  this  problem  thor- 
oughlv,  that  "there  are  too  many  consent 
decre^  in  relation  to  litigated  Judgments. 
The  consent  decree  in  the  instant  ease  is  a 
particularly  good  example^ 

One  way  in  which  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice might  partially  offset  some  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  this  consent  decree  would  be 
to  make  the  result*  of  their  two-year  Investl- 
gatlon  available  to  private  Individuals  and 
groups    who    contemplate    legal    action    for 

'"st;it^h'L''"readv  been  filed  in  Chicago 
against  several  of  the  automobile  companies 
charged  In  the  above  cause  and  the  calm  is 
made  that  these  manufacturers  conspired  to 
prevent  research,  development  and  installa- 
tion of  antl-pollutlon  devices  for  cars,  trucks, 

^"'Th^e^tfnderslgned  would  like  to  know  the 

specific  policy  you  Intend  to  follow  in  r^ 
leasing  information  and  evidence  in  regard 
to  the  above-styled  cause  If  your  department 
is  Willing  to  make  its  investigation  avail- 
able  to   the   public,   justice   might   well    be 

RprvP'd  VPt 

We   invite    your    views   and   request    your 

position  on  these  points, 
sincerely 
George    E     Brown,    Jr..    Bob    Eckhardt, 
Phillip     Burton,     Shirley     Chlsholm. 
James  Corman.  Emlllo  Daddarlo.  Don 
Edwards.     Joshua     Eilberg,     Leonard 
Farbsteln.  Don  Praser.  Richard  Hanna. 
William  Hungate,  Andrew  Jacobs.  Jo- 
seph Karth.  Robert  Kastenmeler.  Ed- 
ward Koch.  Abner  Mlkva.  George  Mil- 
ler  John  Moss.  Richard  Ottlnger.  Ber- 
tram Podell.  Thomas   Rees,  Benjamin 
Rosenthal.    Edward    Roybal.    William 
Ryan    William  St    Onge.  Robert  T.er- 
nan,  John  Tunney,  Jerome 'Waldle 


In  vital  situations  such  as  tliose  pres- 
ent with  this  suit,  it  is  Imperative  that 
all  opinions  be  heard— both  by  the  At- 
tornev  General  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment' and  by  the  court  considering  the 
judgment.  One  feature  of  the  consent- 
decree  apparatus  is  that  there  is  a  30- 
dav  waiting  period  between  ih^  initia 
request  for  the  decree  and  in  the  final 

Judgment. 

Since  September  11  when  Antitrust 
Division  Chief  Richard  McLaren  an- 
nounced the  move  for  the  decree,  a  num- 
ber of  public  bodies  and  individuals  have 
filed  intervening  petitions  in  the  case; 
still  more  Interventions  are  expected. 
However,  some  potential  critics,  and  in- 
tervenors,  have  hesitated  because  thej 
felt  that  such  actions  would  be  unduly 
construed  by  the  district  coun  judge 
as  beiiTg  high-pressure  tactics.  But,  this 

is  not  the  case. 

On  September  17,  Judge  Jesse  \V .  Cur- 
tis issued  the  following  order  which 
clarifies  the  matter  of  outside  opinions 
and  interventions.  Judge  Curtis  invites 
the  views  of  -all  interested  persons  and 
public  bodies,  including,  but  not  limited 
to  State  of  California,  county  of  Los 
Angeles,  city  of  Los  Angeles,  and  the 
Air  Pollution  Control  District. 

All  ^uch  views  must  be  presented  to 
the  court  tav  this  Friday,  and  on  October 
08  Jud.e  Curtis  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
final  judgment  dealing  with  the  award 
of  the  decree.  ,, 

Even  though  time  is  short,  I  urge  a" 
mv  colleagues  who  are  concerned  oyer 
The  Quality  of  our  environment  and  the 
cruc?ri  efforts  being  made  to  maintain 
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and   Improve  that  quality  to  let  their 
opinions  be  heard  In  this  key  case. 

Earlier  analyses  and  legal  documents 
pertaining  to  the  s\iit  can  be  round  on 
pages  24035.  25667,  and  26442  of  the 
Recoro.  I  now  submit  Judge  Curtis'  or- 
der for  Inclusion  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

[U.S.  District  Court.  Central  District  of 

California  | 

United    Statxs    or    America,     PLAiNxirr,    v. 

ACTTOMOBILX     MANUFACTUREBS     ASSOCIATION, 

Inc.;  Oenekal  Motors  Corporation;  Ford 
Motor  Company;  Chrysler  Corporation; 
AND  American   Motors  Corporation,   De- 

rSNDANTS 

(No.  69-75^WC) 

On  September  11,  1969,  the  parties  hereto 
lodged  with  this  Court  a  proposed  final 
decree,  which  purports  to  dispose  of  all  Issues 
raised  by  the  pleadings.  Accompanying  this 
proposed  decree  Is  a  stipulation,  signed  by  all 
parties,  providing  that  such  decree.  If  ap- 
proved by  the  court,  may  be  signed  at  any 
time  after  the  expiration  of  30  days  from 
Its  lodgment,  provided  the  plaintiff  has  not 
previously  withdrawn  Its  consent. 

In  ceosldering  whether  or  not  this  Court 
ahould-approve  the  proposed  final  decree,  the 
Court  invites  the  views  of  all  Interested 
persons  and  public  bodies.  Including  but  not 
limited  to.  State  of  California,  County  of 
Los  Angeles,  City  of  Los  Angeles,  and  the 
Air  Pollution  Control  District. 

It  is  ordered  that  all  those  wishing  to 
appear  shall  flle  their  presentations  in  writ- 
ing, through  their  attorneys,  with  the  clerk 
of  this  Court,  not  later  than  October  3,  1969. 
and  that  the  plaintiff  and  defendants  shall 
file  any  response  thereto  which  they  may 
wish  to  make  on  or  before  October  17.  1969. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  a  hearing  upon 
the  matter  of  the  approval  of  the  proposed 
final  Judgment  shall  be  held  In  Courtroom 
No.  10  of  the  above  entitled  Court  on  Oc- 
tober 28,  1969,  at  10:00  a.m.,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  counsel  may  be  heard. 

It  is  further  hereby  ordered  that  the  clerk 
of  the  Court  shall  mall  a  copy  of  this  order 
to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  County  Counsel  of  the  County  of 
Los  Angeles,  the  City  Attorney  of  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles  and  the  Air  Pollution  Control 
District. 

Dated:  September  17.  1969. 

Jesse  W.  Curtis, 
U.S.  District  Judge. 


DE   GAULLE'S   RETIREMENT  HELPS 
FREE  WORLD  UNITY 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  30,  1969 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
French  Government  leadership  indicates 
that  France  will  participate  with  the 
United  States  and  other  democratic  na- 
tions for  world  unity  and  future  peace. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Gary, 
Ind.,  Post-Tribune  reveals  that  the  new 
French  President,  Pompidou,  will  shed 
French  isolation  formerly  sponsored  by 
De  Gaulle: 

Open  Mind  in  Paris 

It  Ls  strange  in  Paris  where  every  politician 
used  to  speak  his  personal  piece  regardlees 
of  resultant  chaoe  that  a  professed  "open 
mind"  sboiUd  seem  so  refreshing,  yet  it  does. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

An  "open  mind"  la  what  French  President 
Georges  Pompidou  has  priedged  for  the 
French  consideration  of  British  entry  into  the 
European  Common  Market  when  the  issue 
comes  up  at  a  summit  session  in  November. 

An  "open  mind"  is  precisely  what  former 
President  Charles  de  Gaulle  repeatedly  re- 
fused to  exercise  In  previous  confrontations 
with  this  same  Issue.  In  fact  the  twin  goals 
of  De  Gaulle  policy  appeared  to  be  embar- 
rassment of  the  British  and  defiance  of  the 
United  States.  More  sympathetic  observers 
of  CaulUsm  held  that  the  only  real  De 
Gaulle  purpose  was  rebuilding  French  pride. 
Deep  down,  that  probably  was  the  case,  but 
It  was  difficult  to  escape  the  feeling  that  De 
Gaulle  too  often  was  prompted  by  memory 
of  what  he  considered  slights  by  his  British 
and  American  allies  back  when  they  were 
carrying  the  western  load  In  World  War  II. 

But  Pompidou,  in  his  first  formal  preel- 
dential  press  conference,  did  more  than 
pledge  the  'open  mind"  on  Britain.  He  also 
lauded  the  United  States  for  developing 
what  he  called  the  "most  dynamic"  economy 
in  the  world. 

Whatever  results  from  the  November  Com- 
mon Market  meeting,  there  is  new  hope  on 
the  French  horizon  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  nation's  present  leadership  appears 
to  recognize  two  basics  too  long  Ignored: 

1.  West  Europe's  chief  hope  in  an  era  of 
ideological  and  economic  conflict  between 
U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  Is  to  operate  with  some  sort 
of  unity,  and  2.  That  the  best  hope  for 
Western  Civilization  as  most  want  it  to  de- 
velop is  for  cooperation  between  that  unified 
West  Europe  and  the  United  Stales. 


SMOG  CONSPIRACY  CONSENT 
I  DECREE 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  30,  1969 

Mr  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  issuance  of  a  consent  decree  by  the 
Justice  Department  in  Its  case  charging 
auto  manufacturers  with  conspiracy  to 
delay  the  development  and  use  of  anti- 
smog  devices  has  sparked  criticism  from 
many  concerned  parties  representing  di- 
verse interests  throughout  the  United 
States.  I  have  been  particularly  con- 
cerned with  this  suit  and  urged  Attorney 
Greneral  Mitchell  and  his  Anti-Trust  Di- 
vision Chief  McClaren  to  proceed  with  a 
public  trial  on  the  merits  of  this  case. 
Unfortunately,  the  Justice  Department 
saw  fit  to  grant  the  consent  decree,  ig- 
noring my  plea  which  was  sent  to  the 
Department  along  with  those  of  17  other 
concerned  Congressmen. 

Since  that  time,  Los  Angeles  County 
has  instituted  action  to  quash  the  out- 
of-court  settlement  of  the  suit.  Ralph 
Nader,  the  now  well-known  and  highly 
respected  consumer  advocate,  has  also 
raised  important  questions  regarding  the 
issuance  of  a  consent  decree  in  a  case 
such  as  this.  The  effectiveness  of  anti- 
trust laws  has  been  challenged  and  the 
rights  of  the  ordinary  citizen  as  op- 
posed to  the  large  corporation  have  been 
placed  in  danger.  I  Include  for  my  col- 
league's information  an  article  brought 
to  my  attention  by  Los  Angeles  Coimty 
Supervisor  Kenneth  Hahn,  that  appeared 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  Thursday, 


September  30,  1969 


September  25,  bearing  on  this  subject. 

The  article  follows : 
Release  or  Secret  Smog  Testimony  To  Ba 

Sodght — County   Demands  Full  Disclo- 

suBE  or  Data  Given  at  Jury  Quiz 
(By  Ray  Zeman) 

Opening  of  "a  roomful  of  federal  grand 
Jury  evidence  in  cardboard  files  and  trans- 
scripts"  win  be  sought  by  Los  Angeles  County 
in  its  effort  to  quash  an  out-of-court  settle- 
ment of  the  federal  smog  suit  against  major 
automobile  makers. 

Supervisor  Kenneth  Hahn  announced 
Wednesday  In  a  press  conference  that  the 
county  will  demand  unsealing  of  testimony 
gathered  here  during  18  months  In  196ft-fl7 
by  a  special  grand  Jury  headed  by  Martin 
Walsbren. 

"Mr.  Walsbren  told  me  he  is  boiling  mad  to 
think  that  the  Department  of  Justice  Is 
going  to  settle  out  of  court,"  Hahn  said. 

"The  county  will  flle  a  petition  asking  the 
federal  judge  to  ungag  the  foreman  and  he 
would  be  able  to  tell  the  truth,"  Hahn  said. 

"Federal  law  now  seals  his  lips.  He  cannot 
divulge  any  of  the  testimony." 

RELEASE    transcripts,    EXHIBITS 

County  Counsel  John  D.  Maharg  said  Asst. 
Coimty  Counsel  David  D.  Mix  will  petition 
U.S.  Dlst.  Judge  Jesse  W.  Curtis  before  Oct.  3 
for  an  order  to  release  the  transcripts  and 
exhibits. 

The  Department  of  Justice  on  Sept.  11 
announced  settlement  of  the  Sherman  Act 
suit  accusing  Ford.  Chrysler,  General  Motors, 
American  Motors  and  the  Automobile  Manu- 
facturers Assn.  of  conspiring  to  delay  de- 
velopment of  smog  control  devices. 

The  consent  decree,  which  prohibits  auto 
makers  from  conspiring  to  delay  or  obstruct 
development  and  installation  of  the  devices 
on  cars,  will  be  submitted  to  Judge  Curtis 
for  final  approval. 

Judge  Curtis  has  Invited  "any  Interested 
person  or  public  body"  to  flle  written  oppo- 
sition to  the  decree  with  the  clerk  of  his 
court  not  later  than  Oct.  3.  It  will  be  con- 
sidered at  a  hearing  which  has  been  con- 
tinued to  Oct.  28. 

In  a  separate  move,  the  county  seeks  .$100 
million  smog  damages  from  the  manufac- 
turers. 

"NOT     encouraged     BY     U.S." 

"Something  could  have  been  done  other 
than  the  handslapplng  which  the  federal 
government  has  done  to  date,"  Walsbren  said 
at  the  press  conference. 

"Certainly  the  grand  Jury  should  have  re- 
turned, and  could  have  returned,  probably, 
some  kind  of  indictment  but  It  wasn't  en- 
couraged to  do  so  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment." 

Asked  if  there  is  something  more  to  the 
antitrust  case  than  the  consent  decree  sug- 
gests. Walsbren  said:  "Yes." 
'How  much  more?" 

"A  great  deal  more,"  he  replied. 

"If  the  federal  Judge  refuses  (to  release 
the  grand  Jury  testimony) ,  what  are  you  go- 
ing to  do?"  Walsbren  was  asked. 

"There  Isn't  much  I  can  do  unless  I  wish 
to  risk  going  to  Jail,"  he  answered. 

"The  presidents  of  General  Motors,  Ford 
and  Chrysler  should  be  brought  to  trial  right 
here  In  Los  Angeles."  Hahn  interjected. 

"The  big  manufacturers  all  conspired.  If 
one  WGvildn't  put  the  devices  on,  the  others 
wouldn't  either. 

"This  case  Is  the  most  Important  legal  bat- 
tle in  the  history  of  the  air  pollution  fight. 
If  we  lose  it,  we  wlU  go  back  20  years." 

Two  Chicago  city  aldermen  have  filed  a 
taxpayers'  suit  against  the  auto  makers  and 
Hahn  believes  Riverside  County  and  Mult- 
nomah County  (Portland),  Ore.,  will  Join 
Los  .Angeles  County  in  the  legal  fight. 


September  30,  1969 

LEON  M.  HERMAN 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  30.  1969 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
short  months  ago  Leon  M.  Herman,  sen- 
ior specialist,  Soviet  economics.  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  passed  away.  With  his 
death  we— the  people  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States— lost  one  of 
the  most  perceptive  and  important  stu- 
dents of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Herman  was  a  rare  individual  who 
devoted  his  entire  working  life  to  Gov- 
ernment service  yet  v.'as  continually 
.sought  after  by  nongovernmental  insti- 
tutions and  groups  for  his  expertise.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
School  of  International  Service  at  Amer- 
ican University.  His  many  achievements 
brought  prestige  and  recognition  to  the 
Legislative  Reference  Ser^^ce.  His  writ- 
ings are  recorded  in  an  impressive  bib- 
liography. . 

The  Columbia  Journal  of  World  Busi- 
ness, volume  IV,  No.  4.  July-August  1969. 
contained  the  last  article  written  by  this 
worthy  scholar  and  governmental  serv- 
ant I  am  pleased  to  include  this  piece 
entitled  "COMECON  Reform  Depends 
on  Trade  With  World  Markets"  with  m>' 
remarks.  The  article  discloses  the  per- 
ception and  insight  of  the  indi^-idual  m 
his  analysis  of  the  Russian  anned  in- 
tervention in  Czechoslovakia  from  a 
world  tracking  viewpoint. 

The  availability  of  his  senices  to- 
gether with  his  contribution  have  pro- 
\lded  Members  of  Congress  with  an  ex- 
tremelv  valuable  capability  which  I 
know  we  shall  miss.  His  loss  has  also 
been  felt  by  his  many  friends  and  asso- 
ciates and  in  this  connection  I  am  happy 
to  include  with  these  remarks  the  elo- 
quent and  moving  remembrance  of  Leon 
Herman  by  his  associate.  Joseph  G. 
Whelan.  specialist — Soviet  and  East 
European  Affairs— Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  in 
my  remarks : 

COMEON  Reform  Depends  on  Trade  Wtth 
World  Markets 
(By  Leon  M.  Herman) 
The  Soviet  military  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia in  August  1968  signaled  an  im- 
portant turning  point  in  relations  among 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  By  its  very 
nature,  this  abrupt  departure  in  policy— 
from  a  reUance  on  political  instruments  to 
the  open  use  of  armed  force— released  a  pow- 
erful beam  of  light  over  the  political  land- 
scape of  the  region,  illuminating  not  only  the 
character  of  preceding  events  but  also  the 
shape  of  things  to  come.  All  formal  explana- 
tions apart,  this  outburst  of  Russian  fury 
against  a  small  and  Intensely  loyal  ally  re- 
vealed the  existence  of  a  powerful  urge  on 
the  part  of  the  upper  echelon  of  the  Soviet 
leadership  to  halt  and  reverse,  if  possible, 
the  process  of  economic  detente  toward  the 
West  that  had  begun  to  unfold  gradually 
within  its  own  alliance. 

Although  the  blow  descended  directly  on 
Prague.  It  was  designed,  at  the  same  time,  to 
carry  a  message  of  warning  to  all  capitals 
within  the  Soviet  political  orbit.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  multiple-target  message  was  clear 
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enough.  The  uneasv  rulers  in  Moscow,  who 
alone  feel  responsible  for  the  integrity  of 
the  socialist  "commonwealth,  '  had  been 
watching  the  spread  of  unorthodox  economic 
Ideas  among  their  allies  with  a  growing  sense 
of  anxietv.  Their  patience  had  at  long  last 
been  exhausted,  and  they  could  perceive  no 
alternative  but  to  use  the  most  awesome 
instrument  of  power  at  their  disposal  "to 
secure  the  economic  and  political  unit  of  the 
socialist  system  of  states  ■  Presumably,  the 
evidence  filtering  back  to  Moscow  from  the 
other  capitals  of  the  region  was  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  grave  threat  to  the  psychic  se- 
curity of  the  Soviet  leadership.  Everything 
they  'heard  and  observed  bore  witness  to  a 
declining  sense  of  loyalty  among  some  of  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe  to  their  ovim  so- 
cialist economic  community,  the  Moscow- 
based  Council  of  Economic  Mutual  Assist- 
ance (COMECON). 

Glancing  backward  over  the  recent  past, 
one  is  Impressed  by  the  strong  pull  which 
Western  Europe  had  come  to  exercise  upon 
that  region,  primarily  by  virtue  of  its  tech- 
nically developed  and  diversified  Industry. 
While  the  effect  of  this  economic  attraction 
could  be  felt  throughout  Eastern  Europe,  it 
worked  its  particular  magic  upon  the  smaller, 
more  trade-conscious,  less  politically  ambl-^tST 
tlous  countries.  These  countries  were  visibly^    err 


deriving  a  strong  sense  of  elation  from  tiie 
verv  experience  of  'going  back  to  Europe." 
On  "the  more  practical  plane,  they  felt  drawn 
in  that  direction  by  the  improved  opportuni- 
ties for  diversifying  their  exports,  for  earn- 
ing hard  currency,  for  meeting  the  multiple 
needs  of  economic  modernization,  which 
could  not  be  adequately  satisfied  -within  their 
own.     more    narrowly     developed,     regional 

system.  , 

"  The  opportunities  at  hand  were  real 
enough.  Within  the  past  four  years  alone,  the 
smaller  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  doubled 
their  commoditv  exports  to  the  Western  half 
of  the  continent.  By  comparison,  Soviet  sales 
to  the  same  markets  increased  by  about  5CKr.. 
In  monetary  terms,  the  six  smaller  nations 
earned  $3.0  billion  worth  of  purchasing  power 
in  non-soviet  Europe  during  1964-1967.  as 
against  Russia's  $1.8  billion. 

Nor  was  this  heightened  interest  in  West- 
ern economic  resources  limited  to  the  ex- 
change  of    commodities.    More    importantly, 
the  drive  to  increase  their  earnings  in  hard 
currency  was  prompted  by  a  palpable  con- 
cern for  their  owm  economic  future.  There 
has  been  for  some  time  a  growing  awareness 
among  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  that 
industry   x^nthln   the   COMECON   region   was 
not    for  a  varletv  of  reasons,  capable  of  de- 
veloping a  broad  enough  research  base  to  sus- 
tain a  competitive  pace  of  technical  innova- 
tion m  production.  Once  perceived,  the  exist- 
ence of  such  deficiency  made  It  imperative 
for   members    of    COMECON,   the   USSR   in- 
cluded  to  set  aside  some  of  their  export  rev- 
enue    as    a    regular    practice,    for    the    pur- 
pose of  importing  the  ripe  fruit  of  innovation 
from  abroad.  They  needed  this  hard  cash  for 
the  purchase  of  patents,  for  entering  into  li- 
cense agreements  to  manufacture  industrial 
producte.  for  acquiring  production  processes 
newly  developed  In  the  West 

Within  the  past  few  years,  as  the  record 
shows,  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  were 
able  to  use  Imported  "turn-key  plants  fairU 
svstematlcally  to  help  modernize  /omPle^ 
.segments  of  their  industrial  plant.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  experience,  this  turned  out  to  be  a 
wholly  rational  way  to  proceed.  It  was  thor- 
oughly consistent  with  one  major  economic 
goal  of  the  political  leaders  of  the  region, 
namelv  to  save  the  time  and  heavy  costs 
involved  in  new  product  development.  At 
the  same  time,  given  the  nature  of  their  own 
future  foreign  trade  needs,  the  practice  of 
buying  production  licenses  in  the  West  was 
the  best  method  at  hand  by  which  the  In- 
dustrial enterprises  of  Eastern  Europe  could 
raise  the  quaUty  of  their  own  export  product 
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and,  thereby,  broaden  the  range  of  cora- 
modltles  that  could  be  profitably  sold  to 
competitive  markets  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

JOINT  VENTURES 

To  that  end,  several  East  European  coun- 
tries began  to  loUow  a  still  more  enterpris- 
ing  route   leading   to   the   modernization   of 
their  industrial  plant  with  the  aid  of  West- 
ern know-how.  They  encouraged  their  state- 
owned  factories  to  enter  into  formal     Joint 
venture "    or    coproduction,    contracts    with 
Western  firms,  providing  lor  the  cooperative 
manufacture  of  finished  Industrial  products, 
chiefly  machinery.  Under  such  an  arrange- 
ment, as  a  rule,   the  capitalist  firm  in   the 
West    contributes    certain    technically    ad- 
vanced components  which  the  Eastern  part- 
ner uses  to  turn  out  a  finished  product  suit- 
able for  sale  in  highly  competitive  markets. 
To   cite    a    tvplcal    example;    A    state-owned 
factory   in   Hungarj-   enters   Into   a   contract 
with  a  British  firm  under  which  the  latter 
provides  40'-    of   the   component   parts,   in- 
cluding an  advanced  type   of   diesel  engine, 
which  are  then  used  by  the  Eastern  partner 
to  assemble  a  modern  mining  combine.  The 
Joint  product  is  sold  In  the  countries  of  the 
two  partners  as  well  as  in  third  markets 
The  benefits  that  flow  from  joint  ventures 
this  varletv  are  self-evident.  To  the  West- 
ern  firm,  they  represent  an  opportunity   to 


expand  its  market,  while  reducing  to  a  min- 
imum the  drain  on  the  limited  hard  currency 
funds  of  the  East  European  partner  To  the 
state  enterprise  in  the  East,  a  Joint  venture 
provides  a  practical  opportunity  to  broaden 
its  technological  horizon,  to  study  advanced 
management  practices  and  to  learn  the  con- 
temporary marketing  techniques  of  the  com- 
mercial world. 

On  the  evidence,  no  individual  country  In 
Eastern  Europ>e  could  be  singled  out  by  Mos- 
cow as  the  principal  offender  in  the  recent 
drive  to  exp.ond  economic   cooperation  with 
the  West.  The  fact  Is  that  most  countries  in 
the   region,   including  loyalist   Poland,   have 
been  actively  urging  their  factory  managers 
to  find  wavsand  means  to  enter  into  coopera- 
tive industrial  exchanges  with  Western  firms. 
Even  the  Soviet  contract  with  Plat  of  Italy, 
signed  in  May  1966.  has  come  to  assume  the 
features  of  a  joint  venttire  rather  than  of  an 
industrial   sale   pure   and  simple.   The  Fiat 
contract,  for  example,  provides  for  such  "ex- 
tras" as  (a)  the  transfer  of  know-how  during 
the  several  stages  of  construction  and  instal- 
lation of  eqtiipment:  and  (b)   the  stationing 
of  Italian  technicians  in  the  Volga  town,  re- 
cently named  TogUatti.  until  such  time  as 
planned    production    capacity    is    achieved. 
Here,    after    all.    is    an    eminently    practical 
method    by    which    countries    undergoing    a 
process  of  forced  indtistrializatlon  can  man- 
age to  adjust  from  time  to  time  to  such  eco- 
nomic   realities     as    ongoing    technological 
change   and   increasingly   sophisticated  pat- 
terns of  consumer  demand.  This,  moreover,  is 
precisely   the   method   by   which   the   Soviet 
Union  succeeded,  some  four  decades  ago.  in 
modernizing    its    own    basic    industries,    i.e.. 
with  the  aid  of  foreign  designers,  engineers. 
managers,  along  with  the  latest  production 
equipment  and  processes  imported  from  the 
West 

For  their  part,  the  smaller  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  soon  discovered  that  the 
process  of  active  international  economic  rela- 
tions can  also  develop  its  ovm  momenttun. 
Having  accepted  more  trade  and  closer  In- 
dtistrial  cooperation  with  the  West  as  a  prime 
economic  necessity.  Russia's  trade  partners 
fotind  themselves  Impelled  to  take  the  next 
logical  step:  to  look  after  their  rights  as  reg- 
ular exporters  to  these  markets,  free  of  dis- 
crimination, on  a  par  with  other  suppliers. 
To  secure  these  rights,  some  of  the  countries 
moved  to  join  existing  international  agencies 
which  deal  with  such  matters  as  nondiscrimi- 
nation in  tariffs  and  trade  In  October  1967, 
following  the  example  of  Yugoslavia.  Poland 
liecame    a    regul:»r    member    of    GATT.    the 
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Qeneva-based  agency  which  seta  the  rules  by 
which  the  bulk  of  the  world's  trade  Is  con- 
ducted. Since  then,  Bulgaria.  Hungary  and 
Rumania  have  been  admitted  to  the  76-na- 
tlon  GATT  as  observers,  with  an  option  to 
apply  for  membership.  Rumania  applied  for 
a  full  membership  in  November  1968.  Ind- 
rtentally.  Czechoslovakia  has  been  a  charter 
member  of  the  organization  since  Its  estab- 
lishment In  Havana  In  1947. 

WORLD    MARKET    NICHX 

There  Is.  of  course,  a  perfectly  simple  reason 
why  the  smaller  countrlee  of  Eastern  Europe, 
unlike  their  giant  neighbor,  feel  strongly  im- 
pelled to  respond  to  the  economic  opportuni- 
ties provided  by  the  world  market.  It  Is.  In 
fact,  precisely  because  they  are  small  econ- 
omies, |>06se£8lng  a  limited  endowment  of 
natural  resources,  working  with  a  low -capac- 
ity domestic  market.  If  they  want  to  "escape 
the  cvu-se  of  smallness."  i.e..  If  they  wish  to 
attain  the  efficiencies  made  possible  by  large- 
scale  production,  they  must  become  actively 
Involved  In  foreign  trade.  They  have  little  or 
no  choice  In  the  matter.  Whether  Socialist 
or  not.  these  small  economies  must  establish 
their  own  role  In  the  International  division 
of  production.  Once  they  have  found  their 
Olche  In  the  world  market,  they  can  concen- 
ttate  their  labor  resources  and  skills  on  pro- 
ducing a  manageable  list  of  goods,  under 
optimal  conditions  of  efficiency,  setting  aside 
a  part  of  their  output  for  export  as  a  means 
of  payment  for  the  products  they  must  im- 
port from  abroad.  By  comparison,  a  coimtry 
of  continental  size  like  Russia,  or  the  United 
States  for  that  matter.  Is  largely  Immune 
from  the  "export  or  die"  syndrome  by  virtue 
of  Its  capacious  Internal  market. 

This  essential  difference  may  be  observed  by 
looking  at  the  comparative  cost  of  Imports  to 
the  individual  national  economies.  To  a  coun- 
try like  the  USSR,  the  annual  cost  of  im- 
ports from  abroad  (7.9  billion  rubles)  repre- 
sents only  i'-r  of  the  aggregate  output  of  the 
domestic  economy.  A  modest  outlay  of  this 
size  can  be  easily  covered  by  an  equally  slight 
export  effort.  By  contrast,  the  value  of  an- 
nual imports  for  a  country  like  Hungary 
comes  to  12'"r,  for  Czechoslovaitia  ISOi.  and 
for  Bulgaria  to  as  much  as  24%  of  their  re- 
spective national  products. 

It  15  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
smaller  COMECON  members  have  tended  to 
diverge  from  Soviet  practice  in  recent  years 
by  applying  themselves  seriously  to  the  Job 
of  placing  their  foreign  trade  on  a  rational 
foundation.  One  way  to  achieve  such  ration- 
ality, in  the  opinion  of  most  East  E\iropean 
economists,  is  to  make  their  currencies  con- 
vertible. By  trading  on  the  basis  of  a  Arm 
currency,  having  a  standard  value  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  Individual  enterprises  as 
well  as  the  foreign  trade  ministry  would  be 
in  a  better  position  to  determine  the  ration- 
ality of  any  proposed  import  (or  export) 
transaction  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  en- 
hance the  profitability  of  the  country's  ex- 
ternal commerce  as  a  whole. 

CONVERTIBILrry 

The  need  for  freely  convertible  currencies. 
along  with  mutually  acceptable  exchange 
rates,  has  thus  emerged  as  a  prime  issue  In 
Intra-COMECON  discussions.  Active  propo- 
nents of  convertibility,  such  as  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  Hungary,  have  made  it  known 
that  they  would  naturally  prefer  to  see  the 
COMECON  community  move  Jointly  toward 
the  achievement  of  "real  money."  However, 
should  this  prove  impossible,  they  are  pre- 
pared to*  pursue  the  goal  of  convertibility 
on  their  own.  While  In  this  mood,  moreover, 
having  opted  In  favor  of  more  active  partici- 
pation In  economic  exchanges  with  the  world 
commercial  community  at  large,  some  COME- 
CON members  began  to  look  seriously  into 
the  possibility  of  joining  the  two  prestigious 
financial  agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  i.e., 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
World  Bank. 
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It  Is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  unsettling 
such  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  fraternal 
countries  appeared  in  the  view  from  Mos- 
cow. The  Ideologically  sensitive  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  could  only  perceive  these 
practical,  trade-oriented  steps  as  signs  of 
warning  that  a  wave  of  political  disloyalty 
was  sweeping  over  their  alliance.  To  the  men 
in  the  Kremlin  it  looked  as  if  their  entire, 
carefully  contrived  system  of  trading  in  two 
separate  world  markets — one  primary  and 
the  other  residual — was  in  danger  of  being 
undermined  from  within.  The  whole  elab- 
orate structure  for  the  conduct  of  business 
with  the  capitalist  world  from  behind  a 
protective  wall  of  national  trading  monopo- 
lies, reinforced  by  a  tight  system  of  regional 
preferences,  was  in  danger  of  being  eroded 
away  by  an  "unseemly  rush"  on  the  part  of 
Its  allies  to  expand  and  diversify  their  eco- 
nomic cooperation  with  all  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, regardless  of  the  political  labels  they 
wore. 

Nor  was  this  all.  There  was  still  more  bit- 
ter fruit  to  taste  for  the  hegemonic  leaders  of 
the  USSR.  The  most  galling  element  in  this 
campaign  to  "return  lo  Europe"  was  the  all 
too  negative  tone  in  which  Intra-COMECON 
trading  policies  and  practices  began  to  be 
discussed  In  their  economic  press.  Some 
prominent  officials  among  the  associated 
countries,  for  example,  went  on  record  com- 
plaining that  commercial  decisions  on  goods 
to  be  exchanged  each  year  among  COMECON 
partners  tended  to  be  made  in  purely  physical 
terms,  on  grounds  of  administrative  prestige, 
and  without  due  regard  for  comparative  costs 
and  prices. 

Furthermore,  according  to  these  critics, 
such  decisions  tended  to  be  made  at  alto- 
gether too  high  a  level  of  the  political  hier- 
archy. Once  made,  however,  they  became 
binding  on  the  lower  echelon  of  officialdom. 
the  managerial  staffs.  The  opinion  of  the 
latter  carried  little  weight,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  possess  the  detailed  knowledge  and 
the  experience  needed  to  make  the  econonslc 
calculations  bearing  up)on  the  cost  and  profit- 
ability of  individual  trade  transactions.  Other 
points  of  criticism,  regularly  made  in  the 
press  of  the  region,  revealed  that  the  trade 
ministries  of  the  member  countries  had  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  dividing  their  export  prod- 
ucts into  "soft"  and  "hard"  goods,  reserving^ 
to  themselves  the  right  to  dispose  of  the 
better  quality  products  in  hard  currency 
markets  where  they  will  do  them  most  good. 

THE  CZECH  RATIONALE 

In  this  respect  the  now  historic  "Action 
Program."  Issued  in  Prague  by  the  Dubcek 
leadership  In  April  1968,  stated  rather  bluntly 
that  the  whole  COMECON  orientation  of  pur- 
suing "trade  for  trade's  sake,"  largely  with 
politically  approved  partners  and  without  the 
benefit  of  economic  calculation,  as  far  as 
Czechoslovakia  was  concerned,  "had  resulted 
In  a  relative  lag  In  the  tempo  of  technical 
progress.  In  structtiral  shifts  in  the  economy, 
in  an  inability  of  our  products  to  compete 
on  the  world  market,  and  in  the  creation  of 
a  disproportionate  amount  of  tension  in  our 
international  trade  and  payment  relations." 

On  the  surface,  the  massive  amount  of 
goods  exchanged  m  the  course  of  a  year  be- 
tween Russia  and  a  country  like  Czechoslo- 
vakia (nearly  $1  billion  each  way)  looks  im- 
pressive. As  a  matter  of  experience,  however, 
a  giant  trade  partner  like  the  Soviet  Union 
tends,  In  due  course,  to  turn  into  a  harsh 
taskmaster.  Under  the  weight  of  Soviet  de- 
mand, for  example,  Czechoslovakia  was  in- 
duced to  establish  new  lines  of  production, 
for  which  it  lacked  the  key  ingredients:  the 
research  base,  the  skilled  technicians  and  the 
managerial  experience.  Given  the  unique 
character  of  Russia's  demand,  Czechoslovakia 
had  to  discontinue  over  time  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  number  of  consumer-oriented  lines 
of  production,  despite  the  fact  that  these 
were  precisely  the  exports  for  which  it  had 
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a  comparative  advantage  In  world  markets 
and,  therefore,  a  well  established  competitive 
position.  Then,  too,  Soviet  orders  for  equip- 
ment frequently  shift  from  one  type  of  deficit 
piece  of  equipment  to  another.  This  means 
that  Czech  industrial  managers  could  fill 
such  orders  only  on  the  basis  of  small-scale, 
high-cost  production.  At  the  end  of  this 
process,  when  it  comes  to  agreeing  on  pay- 
ment terms,  the  price  paid  by  the  USSR  for 
these  machines  is  based  on  the  "world  price," 
I.e..  the  price  quoted  by  the  most  efficient, 
large-scale  producers  and  exporters  of  this 
type  of  equipment. 

In  the  recent  rather  candid  exchange  of 
views  within  COMECON,  the  Soviet  leaders 
apparently  could  not  muster  the  kind  of 
arguments  that  would  help  to  dispel  the  dis- 
contents of  its  trading  partners.  Neither 
were  they  willing  to  experiment  with  alter- 
native trading  and  pricing  policies.  For  a 
time,  in  fact,  Russian  economists  tried,  by 
way  of  rebuttal,  to  spell  out  the  extent  of 
their  own  losses  incurred  in  Intra-COMECON 
trade.  They  cited  spot  figures  to  show  that 
prices  received  by  the  USSR  from  its  part- 
ners per  ton  of  crude  oil  and  iron  ore,  for 
example,  covered  only  between  one-half  and 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  production.  This 
kind  of  evidence,  whatever  its  intent,  missed 
the  heart  of  the  matter:  it  was  not  helpful 
in  building  a  case  for  COMECON  as  a  nor- 
mal, mutually  profitable  market.  More  spe- 
cifically. In  regard  to  the  Issues  of  efficiency 
of  production  and  the  rationality  of  prices, 
their  evidence  raised  more  questions  than  it 
answered. 

THE    SOVIET    RESPONSE 

The  Russians,  plainly  enough,  had  run  out 
of  persuasive  argtunents.  By  their  ultimate 
resort  to  violence,  they  in  effect  acknowl- 
edged that  they  could  not  cope  with  the  sit- 
uation. They  wanted,  above  anything  else. 
t»  call  a  halt  to  the  whole  fruitless  exchange 
of  argimients.  If  discipline  had  to  be  en- 
forced within  the  community  in  one  fell 
swoop,  there  was  nothing  as  persuasive,  or 
as  readily  at  hand  for  that  piwpose,  as  armed 
force. 

On  this  score.  Soviet  calculations  were 
not  too  wide  of  the  mark.  Overnight,  as  it 
were,  the  faults  of  the  Socialist  market 
ceased  to  be  a  topic  of  discussion  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Anyone  reading  the  press  of  the 
COMECON  countries  since  the  Soviet  In- 
vasion would  never  surmise  that  their  re- 
gional market  continues  to  be  plagued  by 
the  same  functional  disorders  as  in  the  past. 
Nor  would  he  deduce  that  its  members  are 
hopelessly  divided  on  the  remedies  to  be  used. 
All  trade  partners  are  thinking  in  unison 
again,  each  more  anxious  than  the  other  to 
accentuate  the  positive. 

The  leaders  of  Poland,  who  on  more  than 
one  occasion  in  the  past  have  ventilated  some 
serious  economic  complaints  against  the 
COMECON  trading  mechanism  are  now  in 
the  forefront  of  promoting  the  community 
as  "an  intsrument  for  cementing  the  political 
imity"  of  the  Soviet-led  alliance.  In  his 
ponderous  policy  address  to  the  Fifth  Con- 
gress of  the  Polish  Communist  Party,  de- 
livered on  November  11.  1968.  party  chief 
Qomulka  fervently  called  for  more  Intra- 
COMECON  trade  as  a  way  to  achieve  "a 
higher  degree  of  economic  coordination." 
Specifically,  he  made  the  following  loyalty 
pledge,  while  the  visiting  members  of  the 
Soviet  political  high  command  were  seated 
beside  him  on  the  platform:  "Poland  will 
increasingly  take  part  in  the  International 
division  of  labor  through  the  integration  to 
be  effected  within  the  framework  of  COME- 
OON."  He  then  proceeded  to  explain  that  the 
kind  of  "intensified  economic  cooperation" 
he  had  In  mind  must  be  accepted  as  "the 
basic  element  of  the  political  unit  of  the 
Socialist  countries." 

One  day  later,  his  public  expression  of 
loyalty  to  COMECON  was  heartUy  endorsed 
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by  Russia's  party  leader  Brezhnev    who  in 
his  own  speech  urged  that  "we   thoroughly 
engage  in  expanding  and  improving  economic 
expiration  ^ong  our  countrlee  "  Only  by 
means  of  such  expanded  cooperation.  Brezh- 
neV  warned,  will  the  COMECON  countries  be 
able  "to  use  the  advantages  of  socialism,  to 
develop  the  economy  of  each  of  our  countrlee. 
and  still  more  rapidly  achieve  new^"«=««^ 
in   the  economic  competition  with  capital- 
ism •  Brezhnev  also  used  the  occasion  of  this 
fraternal  Congress  to  announce  that     it  will 
soon  be  necessarv"  to  examine  these  urgent 
problems  at   a   summit   meeting   of   the   top 
party  leaders  of  the  COMECON  countries. 

It   is  plain   to  see   that  the  Russians  ve 
searching   In  earnest   for   new  ideas  on  how 
to     force    more     durable     economic     bonds 
among  their  allies.  They  are  looking  for  new 
wavs    to   commit   the   smaller    countries   to 
soi^e  formal  arrangement  for  the  Joint  plan- 
nine  of  their  economic  development.  Such  a 
fori^al  undertaking,  they  hope,  would  serve 
to    accomplish    two   objectives:    (1)    help   to 
contain  the  spread  of  unorthodox  economic 
ideas  in  the  region,  especially  in  regard  to 
enterprise  autonomy  and  the  restoration  of 
the  market  mechanism;    (2)    counteract  the 
strong   economic    pull   of    the    fi^^^?^'*!    ^^; 
sources  and  industrial  know-how  of  the  West 
upon   the   smaller  East  European  countries, 
•nils  of  course,  is  easier  said  than  done.  New. 
workable  ideas  on  how  to  achieve  more  eco- 
nomic integration  are  hard  to  come  by .  es- 
peclallv  in  a  region  In  which  most  members 
are  interested  in  retaining  their  freedom  of 
action   to  do  what  is  necessary  to  ^I'verslfy 
their  economy  and  to  l"ipr°j*/helr  pattern 
of   exchange   with   the   markets  of   Western 
Europe. 

ONE     COMMUNIST     WORLD 


One  recent  Soviet  proposal  for  a  more  ac- 
tive form  of  integration,  which  Is  neither 
new  nor  promising,  comes  from  a  high-rank- 
ing official  economist.  The  latter,  an  Aca- 
demician bv  the  name  of  G.  Sorokln.  would 
like  to  see  the  countries  of  the  region  work- 
ing toward  the  formation,  stage  by  stage,  of  a 
slnele  world  commtmlst  economy,  governed 
bv  a  single  economic  plan.  If  this  were  done, 
he  beUeves.  the  final  stage  of  the  process 
would  bring  in  its  wake  "the  Internationa 
redistribuUon  of  the  national  income  of  all 
socialist  countries." 

It  is  a  fair  guess  that  the  fraternal  coun- 
tries of  the  region  %%111  recognize  the  close 
kinship  between  Sorokln's  proposal  and  the 
ill-fated  political  balloon  lofted  a  few  years 
aeo  bv  former  Premier  Khrushchev.  In  June 
1962  'the  former  Soviet  leader  proposed  a 
radical  shortcut  to  integration  by  way  of 
a  supranational  agency  empowered  to  carry 
on  ec'^onomlc  planning  for  the  COMECON  re- 
gion as  a  whole.  The  proposal  ran  Into  stroiig 
Resistance  within  the  organization  on  grounds 
of  national  sovereignty,  chiefly  from  Ru- 
mania, and   was  quietly  dropped. 

At  this  stage,  therefore,  the  Russians  can- 
not be  very  hopeful  about  the  outcome  of 
Their  present  effort  to  turn  back  the  clock. 
While  they  can,  quite  obviously,  whip  up  a 
stOTm  of  rhetoric  on  behalf  of  socialist  po- 
litical unity,  accompanied  by  Pledges  ol  con- 
tinued   large-scale    annual    commodity    ex- 
chaiU.    they    must    be    well    aware    that 
COMECON,  in  its  present  state  of  discredit, 
is   not  the   proper   Instrument   for   bringing 
about  an  acceptable  form  of  economic  In- 
tegration within  the  region.  It  suffers  from 
tc^  many  operational  defects,  ''hlch  are  only 
too   well   Known   to   all   concerned.   There   is 
little  to  be  gained  from  the  familiar  practice 
of  devising  new  slogans  to  celebrate  its  po- 
litical usefulness. 

As  shown  by  the  record,  even  the  Soviet 
union  will  stray  off  the  reservation  on  oc- 
casion in  order  to  get  a  better  economic  deal 
in  the  world  market.  To  cite  one  recent  in- 
stance:  after  buying  25  sugar  refineries  fi|om 
Czechoslovakia  and  encouraging  the  latter 
to  expect  further  orders,  the  trade  ministry 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

in  Moscow  was  visited  by  an  e"^^«'^8 
West  German  salesman,  who  succeeded  in 
^ereu^f^the  proper  officials  to  shift  the  r 
fnwre^  Tn  the  direction  of  a  more  techni- 
cally advanced  model. 

REFORM    FOR    PROFn-ABILITY 

The    plain    fact    is    that    COMECON    has 
foiind  11  difficult  to  pass  the  economic  tesv 
■?^^  far.  it  has  been  unable  to  create  a  true 
S^nal  market,  i.e..  a  tradmg  area  In  wmch 
p^uctlon  is  oriented  to  transcend  tbeimuw 
of  naOonal  boundaries   To  do  this,  "must 
be  ^ganlzed  on  a  large  scale,  at  low  «»t  and 
a^rmng  to  competitive  world  standards  of 
^uS.  Neither  have  Its  members  been  ab  e 
w  agree,  as  they  had  hoped,  upon  a  single 
^rl^stem,  a<xeptabl«  to  all  members  as 
nroflt^ble  or  at  least  wltJUn  the  broed  range 
^ftl^r  domestic  production  costs.  Instead, 
the  region  has  been  compelled   to   rely   on 
^me  modified  form  of  "world  prices/'  which 
^s^ofTen  entailed  severe  losses  for  the  seller 
^hout  bringing  any   not-able   price   gains 
^r  the  buver    Moreover,  it  remains  a  region 
without    real  money."  in  the  sense  that  even 
The  much-touted  "transferable  ruble'  is  only 
a  umt  Of  account:  members  with  credit^ b^- 
ance   cannot   use   it   in   payment   for   goods 
either  inside  or  outside  the  region. 

one  theme  that  runs  prominently  through 
the  current  discussion  within   the  SoclaUst 
economic  community  is  the  urgency  of  intro- 
ducmg  some  basic  changes  in  the  method 
of  doing  business  within  the  region.  In  short, 
?hey  must  begin  by  making  thL.  trade  proflt- 
ablJ  before  pressing  for  a  larger  volume  of 
tnnual  exchanges.  Writing  In  I^^mber  1968 
Deputv    Prime    Minister    Apro    of    Hungary 
S^ed  ^t^at  ''  <=1°^^  economic  cooperation 
^!hln  the  region  is  the  objective,  it     vJU 
have   to   be   pursued   on   the   basis   of    new 
methods."  In  essence,  his  plea  suggests  that 
Intra-COMECON  trade  must  be  made     eco- 
nomically  effective."   in   a   word-profitable^ 
before    member    countries    will    have    the 
needed   incentive   to   maximize   their   com- 
modity exchanges  within  the  region. 

There  is  the  rub.  As  a  practical  matter,  how 
do  vou  proceed  to  screen  the  present  enor- 
mous   flow    of    commodities   within    Eastern 
Eiiope  for  profitability?  Perhaps  the  remedy 
Ties  closer  at  hand  than  would  appear  to  the 
leaders    of    the    COMECON    community.    If 
Iherels  a  "new  method"  for  ordering  trade 
relations   In   a   wav   to   help   create   a   better 
econoi^c  climate  within  COMECON.  It  may 
be  found  outside  the  region.  The  answer  may 
lie  in  a  less  restrictive,  more  economically 
motivated    trade    policy    toward    the    world 
market.  At  present,  the  world  market  fiinc- 
^ns  as  a  residual  factor  in  the  trade  plan- 
ning of  the  member  countries.  Between  60  o 
and  70-.  of  the  region's  trade  r^urces  a  e 
committed    in    advance,    through    bilateral 
pacts,  to  socialist  trade  partners.   If.  how- 
ever each  of  these  countries  were  to  develop 
Its  trade  with  the  outside  world  on  the  basis 
of  normal  commercial  principles,  it  would 
in   the   process   acquire   a   useful   economic 
frame  of  reference.  The  regular  markets  of 
the   world   would    assuredly    help   them   to 
identify  with  some  precision  the  commodi- 
ties   in    which    intra-COMECON    costs    and 
quaUtv  standards  are  fully  competitive  and. 
therefbre.  suitable  for  extensive  exchanges. 

An  Identification  of  this  kind  could  be  of 
enormous  practical  value  to  the  East  Euro- 
pean  economic    community.    Specifically,    it 
would  help  to  indicate  the  direction  aloiig 
which  intra-regional  exchanges  could  be  ex- 
panded   profitably.    If    pursued    with    vlgor^ 
such  an  expansion  could  easily  compensate 
for  the  volume  of  trade  lost  by  the  region  to 
the  world  market  in  other  commodity  areas. 
Once  established  on  a  basis  of  profitability, 
trade  within  the  region  would  in  all  likeli- 
hood increase.  Moreover,  a  more  diversified 
exchange  of  resources  with  a  broader  range 
of  markets,  based  on  the  criterion  of  com- 
parative   advantage,    would    make    a    more 
conspicuous  contribution  to  production  effl- 
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clency   and   to   further  growth  in   Eastern 

The  summit  meeting  to  deal  with  the  fu- 
ture of  the  COMECON  Community  which 
Brezhnev  had  announced  as  far  back  as  last 
November,  finally  assembled  in  Moscow  on 
April  23  1969.  As  expected,  this  special  ses- 
sion, attended  by  the  top  national  party 
leaders  of  the  region,  came  down  hard  on 
the  side  of  political  orthodoxy  as  a  guide  for 
the  future  activities  of  the  regional  organi- 

In  the  largely  rhetorical  communique  that 
marked  the  end  of  the  four-d»y  session  be- 
hind   closed    doors,    the    assembled    lef^ers 
■unanlmouslv  hailed  the  enormous  political 
significance  6f  the  all-round  development  of 
economic    cooperation"    within    COMECON^ 
While  It  also  admitted,  in  passing,  that    tne 
need  had  arisen  to  improve  existing  forms 
and  methods  of  economic  cooperation  and  to 
discover  new  and  more  effective  ones,     the 
official  sutement  offered  no  new  ideas  and 
laid  down  no  specific  proposals.  Instead   the 
communique  placed  on  record  a  clusMt  of 
vague   promises  "to  raise   the  efficiency     of 
such  existing  COMECON  mst'tut  OM  as  the 
regional  bank.  The   International  Bank  for 
Economic   Cooperation   (IBEC).  the  mutual 
payments  system,  and  the  procedure  for  the 
coordination  of  national  economic  Planv  It 
also  promised  to  add  something  new.  namely 
a  regional  Investment  bank.  _».,- 

\\Tiat  is  more  important  in  this  context, 
however,  is  the  communique's  repeated  assur- 
rances  that  Moscow  will,  in  the  future^ 
eschew  the  use  of  Its  political  '■eight  to 
convert  COMECON  Into  a  supranational  au- 
thorltv.  Whatever  new  forms  of  cooperation 
mav  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
■deepening  the  mutual  ties  among  the  na- 
tlonal  economies."  the  document  declares^ 
Will  be  undertaken  only  after  "Joint  study  to 
reach  mutually  acceptable  solutions. 

All  this  seems  to  leave  the  basic  process  of 
decisionmaking    in     COMECON     ^^entlal  y 
Where  it  was  before  the  Soviet  resort  to  mili- 
tary force.  For  one  thing,  we  now  know,  from 
the  press  of  the  smaller  COMECON  partners 
since  the  summit  meeting,  that  the  oppon- 
ents   of    a    supranational    executive    agency 
have  won  the  day    For  another,  the  c  ham - 
niors  of  continued  broad  contacts  with  the 
West  also  made  their  weight  felt.  They  suc- 
ceeded  in   writing  into  the  communique   a 
clause  to  the  effect  that  the  session  "advocat- 
ed the  development  of  the  COMECON  mem- 
bers' mutually   advantageous   ties  .  .  .  with 
the  other  countries  of  the  world,  regardless  of 
(their)  social  system." 

Leon  Herman,  a  Remembrance 

It  U  very  difficult  for  me,  as  it  is  for  you.  to 

say  an  that  Is  In  one's  heart  this  afternoon— 

the  sadness,  the  warmth,  the  love,  the  deep 

sense  of  loss  that  binds  us  all  together  in 

sharing  this  burden  of  sorrow.  

We  the  famllv  and  friends  of  Leon,  must 
measure  for  ourselves  what  this  man  has 
meant  for  each  one  of  us:  and  in  tak  ng  that 
measure,  we  alone  can  know  the  full  weight 

of  our  grief.  .    . 

For  Augusta.  Leon  was  a  man  of  unbounded 
affection,  of  tenderness,  of  love:  a  thoroughly 
good  man.  he  was.  who  shared  with  her  a 
lifetime  of  Joy  and  happiness. 

For  Gene  and  Paul.  Leon  was  a  model 
father  who  imparted,  among  other  things, 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  human  values  a 
love  for  the  Intellectual  life,  a  love  for  the 

pursuit  of  learning.  v..»-„.. 

And  for  us  his  friends,  Leon  was  whatever 
was  lacking  In  ourselves:  for.  through  his  in- 
finite  generosity,  his  total  giving  of  self  to 
others,  ha.gave  strength  to  those  'n  emoUoi^l 
distress,  wisdom  to  those  exhausted  1^  their 
own  intellectual  resouroee.  and  confldenM 
to  those  suffering  from  a  loBS  of  will  or  of 

^"nrt^as  this,  and  much  more— this,  we  all 
know. 
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For,  m  all  he  did.  Leon  excelled;  he  accom- 
plLshed  many  things,  although  In  his  quiet 
self-effacing  way  he  sought  to  minimize  these 
achievements.  But  we  all  know  that  by  these 
achievements  he  had  won  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  professional  men  in  Govern- 
ment, of  leaders  In  our  national  Legislature, 
of  the  scholarly  community,  and  of  men  In 
the  business  world.  Yet.  despite  this  eminent 
and  deserved  recognition  of  worth,  he  re- 
mained as  he  had  always  been  a  genuinely 
humble  man  who  deplored  false  pride  and 
false  prestige  and  commanded  the  esteem  of 
h:s  peers  by  the  weight  of  his  knowledge  and 
the  e.xcellence  of  his  professional  perform- 
ance 

For  Leon  was  the  complete  professional 
man.  thoroughly  grounded  In  the  disciplines 
of  economics.  Soviet  affairs,  and  international 
relations;  and  he  was  gifted  with  a  power  of 
Insight,  analysis  and  articulation  that  en- 
abled him  to  make  a  profound  impact  not 
only  within  the  narrower  sphere  of  Govern- 
ment service  but  far  beyond  in  the  many 
worlds  of  scholarship,  education,  and 
business. 

Leon's  professional  activities  as  a  specialist 
in  Soviet  economics  and  a  long-time  student 
of  international  trade  and  world  affairs  are 
recorded.  In  a  vast  bibliography  of  published 
and.  unfluljlished  writings,  compiled  during 
years  of  public  ser\-ice  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Library  of  Congress.  They 
are  recorded,  too.  in  an  impressive  record  of 
active  participation,  often  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal generating  forces,  in  professional  or- 
ganizations whose  purposes  were  to  advance 
the  study  of  Soviet  affairs  and  the  study  of 
economics.  And.  they  are  recorded  in  his 
commitment  to  teaching  in  the  School  of  In- 
ternational Ser\'ice  at  American  University 
and  in  the  ever-lengthening  list  of  lectures 
and  panel  participation  in  meetings  of 
specialized  groups  too  numerous  to  mention. 
As  a  truly  professional  man,  Leon  moved 
with  an  uncommon  grace  and  ease  within  the 
Government  service  and  between  it  and  the 
worlds  of  scholarship  and  business;  and 
wherever  he  went,  those  with  whom  he  was 
closely  associated  could  not  fail  to  feel  the 
Impress  of  the  power  of  his  intellect,  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  his  wisdom,  and  the 
vast  dimension  of  his  human  understanding. 
In  this  way  Leon  epitomized  the  finest  of 
what  the  Intellectual  should  be  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service.  He  should  be,  as  Arthur  M. 
Schleslnger,  Jr.,  once  said  during  the  Kennedy 
years,  a  conduit  between  the  Intellectual 
world  outside  and  the  Government,  a  sort  of 
vital  connection  for  tapping  an  essential, 
life-sustaining  natural  resource. 

This  Leon  was;  but  he  was  more:  by  his 
own  unique  professional  abilities  and  per- 
sonal qualities,  his  presence  not  only  en- 
riched the  Government  service,  but,  in  a 
reverse  way.  enriched  also  the  scholarly 
world;  for.  more  than  just  acting  as  a  conduit 
of  ideas  flowing  into  the  Government.  Leon 
himself  was  a  seminal  source  of  influence, 
generating  ideas  throughout  the  nation's 
scholarly  community  itself. 

Of  all  the  publications  in  both  private  jour- 
nals and  public  documents  for  which  Leon 
bore  either  direct  or  indirect  responsibility, 
perhaps  none  illustrates  this  point  better 
than  the  studies  prepared  for  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  Congress  under  Leon's 
direction.  First  published  In  1962  and  fol- 
lowed by  numerous  succeeding  volumes,  these 
studies  have  drawn  widely  upon  the  expertise 
of  specialists  in  the  Soviet  economy  within 
the  Government  and  within  the  nation's 
scholarly  community. 

Besides  assuming  the  directorial  and  edi- 
torial responsibilities.  Leon  also  contributed 
chapters  on  Soviet  trade. 

Recognized  immediately  as  work  of  extraor- 
dinary merit,  the.se  studies  have  become  a 
standard  source  for  the  study  of  the  Soviet 
economy  in  our  nation's  colleges  and  uni- 
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versltles  and  In  other  centers  of  Soviet  studies 
throughout  the  West. 

Thus.  In  this  case  alone  (for  there  are 
many  more)  Leon  was  able  to  exert  his 
energies  and  apply  his  extraordinary  gifts  not 
only  for  the  benefit  of  Congress  but  for  the 
good  of  scholars  everywhere  and  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge. 

But  this  Is  what  Leon  was:  A  person  im- 
bued with  the  finest  spirit  of  Intellectuallsm. 
and  dedicated  to  the  service  of  others.  For 
Leon's  was  a  life  devoted  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  greatest  of  all  human  values. 

Intellectually,  he  was  a  totally  committed 
person.  His  Interests  ranged  far  beyond  his 
professional  concerns,  to  the  theater,  to  lit- 
erature, to  history;  Indeed,  he  was  the  uni- 
versal man  who  found  Infinite  pleasure  In 
contemplating  and  discussing  the  whole  of 
the  human  experience.  A  chance  telephone 
converBatlon.  a  casual  "walk  around  the  bloc" 
after  a  noon-day  lunch,  table-talk  at  dinner 
before  a  meeting  of  the  local  AAASS  chap- 
ter— these  could  be.  and  more  often  were, 
occasions  for  a  stirring  Intellectual  engage- 
ment on  the  politics  of  the  day.  the  social 
unrest  In  the  country,  the  state  of  the 
theater  and  the  arts,  or  an  analysis  of  the 
latest  developments  in  East-West  relations. 

But  Leon's  Intellectuallsm  was  not  some- 
thing self-centered  and  self-contained:  ft 
was  always  placed  In  the  service  of  others. 
This  was  probably  his  most  distinguishing 
personal  characteristic;  for.  as  a  totally  in- 
volved human  being,  he  willingly  and'  un- 
sparingly shared  with  others  himself,  his 
energy,  his  many  gifts  and  talents. 

In  this  sense  Leon  was  a  genuine  human- 
ist. As  a  compassionate  man,  he  loved  hu- 
manity for  its  better  qualities;  and  despite 
the  cruelties  that  he  had  seen  in  his  own  life- 
time, he  could  not  take  a  tragic  view  of  life 
or  of  ijlstory.  For  him,  the  history  of  modern 
man  represented  the  accumulated  values  of 
all  civilization,  and  civilization  for  all  Its 
faults  and  frailties  was  moving  to  a  higher 
plane  of  social  betterment  for  all  mankind. 

An  optimist,  he  was,  ever  hopeful,  ever- 
expecttng  better  things,  although  by  no 
means  was  he  unmindful  of  the  odds  that 
mankind  faced.  An  essentially  untraglc  man 
living  In  a  potentially  tragic  world,  he  could 
look  beyond  the  overt  weaknesses  and  short- 
comings of  our  country,  and  see  its  many 
strengths,  and  assessing  its  possibilities  for 
achieving  a  greater  good  in  this  world,  could 
cast  his  vision  to  more  distant  horizons  and 
give  hope  and  confidence.  Indeed  faith,  to 
those  more  pessimistic. 

This  was  Leon;  and  one  should  not  have 
expected  less  of  so  fine  and  sensitive  a  man; 
for,  as  we  all  know,  he  was  the  kindest  of 
men  who  had  a  nobility  of  spirit  that 
touchefl  us  all. 


ROS^MEAD,  CALIF..  HITS  JUSTICE 
DEPARTMENT  MOVE 
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HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN.  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'^S 
Tuesday.  September  30,  1969 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  objections  continue  to  be  heard 
to  the  Justice  Department's  maneuver 
to  sell  out  the  rights  of  all  Americans  to 
have  clean  air. 

Throughout  the  southern  California 
area,  government  bodies,  civic  organiza- 
tions, and  individual  citizens  have  raised 
major  criticisms  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's  handling   of  this   key   matter. 

Last  week,  the  city  council  of  Rose- 
mead,  Calif.,  which  is  located  in  the  29th 
Congressional  District,  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  which  shows  how  the 
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leaders  of  the  Rosemead  community  feel 
about  this  issue. 

I  commend  the  people  of  Rosemead 
for  their  efforts.  The  smog  case  still  can 
be  one  of  the  most  important  antitrust 
suits  ever  instituted,  and  rights  of  all 
citizens  must  prevail  over  the  pressures 
by  the  automobile  industi-y  for  fatter  and 
fatter  profits. 

I  now  place  the  Rosemead  resolution  in 
the  Record: 

CiTr  OF  Rosemead — Resolution  69-66 
Resolution  of  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Rosemead  concerning  the  Justice  De- 
partments   litigation    against    U.S.    auto- 
makers 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Rosemead  that  the  City  Council 
wishes  to  go  on  record  in  support  of  the 
policy  statement  of  Congressman  George 
Brown  of  September  11,  1969,  strenuously  ob- 
jecting to  the  disposition  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment's out  of  court  settlement  with  ma- 
jor United  States  automakers  and  supporting 
the  reversal  of  such  decision  and  urging  that 
the  entire  law  suit  be  fully  tried  publically, 
In  the  interest  of  all  members  of  the  public. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  certified  copies 
of  the  resolution  be  forwarded  to  Congress- 
man George  Brown.  Congressman  Wiggins, 
United  States  Senator  George  Murphy, 
United  States  Senator  Alan  Cranston,  and 
each  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Board  of  Supervisors. 

Passed,  approved,  and  adopted  this  23rd 
day  of  September,  1969. 

Arnold  C.  Andersen, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Rosemead. 

Attest,: 

Wanda  E.  Andersen, 

City  Clerk. 


CANISIUS  COLLEGE.  AGE  100 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday.  September  30.  1969 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
centennial  year  for  Canisius  College,  lo- 
cated in  my  district  in  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 

Canisius,  a  Jesuit  institution,  has  a 
long  and  distinguished  history.  Its  con- 
tributions to  the  welfare  of  the  Buffalo 
area  and  its  citizens  are  inestimable. 
Canisius  alumni  walk  proudly,  and 
rightly  so. 

Many  kind  words,  all  worthy,  will  be 
spoken  on  behalf  of  Canisius  on  this  oc- 
casion. Following  are  two  which  went 
over  the  local  airwaves: 
Editorial  Broadcast  on  BtiFFALo's  WySL- 
AM-FM    ON    September    18 

The  wiell-being  and  security  of  America 
depend  upon  our  capacity  to  cultivate  excel- 
lence in  our  educational  institutions. 

One  of  America's  better  educational  in- 
stitutions Is  celebrating  its  one  hundredth 
anniversary  this  year  .  .  Buffalo's  Canisius 
College. 

Canisius  College  was  founded  in  1870  by  a 
group  of  Jesuit  priests  from  Innsbruck.  Aus- 
tria and  has  grown  from  a  four  room  build- 
ing on  Ellicott  Street  to  a  modern,  two  cam- 
pus 4000  student.  17  acre  educational  com- 
plex. Canisius  College  has  been  a  vital  force 
in  the  development  and  growth  of  Buffalo 
and  Western  New  York  from  its  very  begin- 
ning. 

We  are  fortunate  indeed  that  Canisius 
alumni,  for  the  most  part,  remain  and  work 
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here  In  the  Greater  Buffalo  area.  Canisius 
College  has  been  turning  out  well-educated, 
young  men  and  women  for  a  long,  long 
time  .  .  .  one  hundred  years  In  fact  .  .  .  and 
this  vear  the  school  is  having  an  extensive 
anniversary  celebration.  We  urge  the  entire 
community  to  join  in  wishing  Canisius  Col- 
lege continued  well-being  and  success. 

This  city  is  a  far  better  place  in  which  to 
work,  live  and  to  learn  because  a  group  of 
priests  one  hundred  vears  ago  had  the  cour- 
age and  the  foresight  to  beeln  the  process 
that  is  now  Canisius  College.  The  men  and 
women  who  will  be  graduated  from  Canisius 
College  next  year  might  well  be  called  the 
"Class  of  the  Century". 

EorroRiAL  Broadcast  on  Buffalo's  WGR-AM- 
TV  ON  September  22 

The  next  year  at  Canisius  College  Is  going 
to  i>e  far  busier  than  any  In  its  history. 

Starting  this  week.  Canisius  celebrates  Its 
one  hundredth  annlversar>-.  A  number  of 
exciting  events  have  been  planned  on  cam- 
pus and  many  others  will  take  place  off 
campus  so  everyone  can  participate. 

Tlie  main  thrust  of  Canisius  College  has 
been  the  contribution  made  by  its  men  and 
women  to  the  vitality  of  the  Niagara  Fron- 
tier The  college  prides  itself  on  being  a 
teaching  institution:  a  high  percentage  of 
the  professional  and  business  people  in 
Buffalo  are  Canisius  alumni. 

A  hundred  vears  ago  a  handful  of  Jesuits 
planted  the  Canisius  seed  here.  The  college 
enters  Its  second  century  with  the  strength 
and  wisdom  of  its  founders  multiplied  a 
hundredfold  and  every  reason  for  continued 

success.  ^        _  ,_„,„ 

W^e're  glad  those  brave  priests  chose  Buffalo 

for  their  school. 
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AUSTRALIA'S  VIEWS  ON 
ASIAN  AFFAIRS 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  \\\ 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  30,  1969 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  August  14.  1969.  Mr.  Gordon  Fieeth, 
Australian  Minister  for  External  Affairs, 
addressed  the  Federal  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Australia.  I  know  that  the 
official  views  of  our  staunch  and  constant 
ally,  of  the  country  we  sometimes  feel 
comes  the  closest  to  being  our  exciting 
younger  brother,  as  enunciated  by  Mr. 
Fieeth.  will  be  of  tremendous  interest  to 
this  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  set  forth  here  a  portion  of 
Mr.    Fieeth's    remarks,    on    Australia's 
views  on  Asian  Affairs  as  they  concerned 
U.S.   policies  and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Asia.  Following  is  the  partial  text  of  the 
parliamentary  statement  by  Mr.  Fieeth: 
Australia's  Views  on  Asian  Affairs 

PARLIAMENTARY    STATEMENT    BY    EXTERN.\L 
AFFAIRS    MINISTER 

In  my  statement  today  on  the  interna- 
tional situation  I  shall  speak  mainly  of  the 
Asian  region,  and  in  doing  so  I  shall  draw 
not  only  on  the  reports  and  assessments  of 
our  Avistrallan  representatives  there  but  also 
on  some  of  my  own  first-hand  contacts.  Since 
April.  I  have  visited  Indonesia.  Singapore. 
Malaysia.  Thailand,  the  Philippines  and  Ja- 
pan, and  I  have  attended  meetings  of  ECAFE. 
SEATO.  the  Vietnam  Force  contributors. 
ASP.'VC  the  Five-Power  Defence  meeting, 
and— on  August  8— of  ANZUS.  What  I  am 
going  to  say  now  draws  on  impressions  I 
have  formed  from  all  those  contacts. 


I  shall  discuss  first  the  policies  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  then  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  shall  pass  to  some  specific  prob- 
lems in  our  region,  and  end  with  a  few  words 
on  something  which  is  not  regional  but  is 
current  Interest,  the  non-proliferation  treaty. 

UNITED   STATES  POLICIES 

President  Nlxon  has  now  been  in  ofHce  Just 
over  six  months,  and  It  is  gratifying  that  in 
that  time  he  has  taken  occasion  to  visit 
a  number  of  countries  in  Asia.  This  bears 
out  his  remarks  to  our  Prime  Minister,  which 
were  reported  to  this  House  on  May  15.  about 
the  importance  he  attached  to  Asia  and  that 
It  was  the  purpose  and  the  determination  of 
the  United  States  to  continue  to  participate 
in  the  Pacific  and  to  strengthen  the  forces  of 
freedom  and  progress  in  Asia. 

The  first-hand  contact  between  Australia 
and  the  United  States,  marked  by  talks  in 
Washington  in  April  and  again  In  May  be- 
tween our  Prime  Minister  and  President 
Nixon  were  continued  last  week  by  a  visit  to 
Canberra  by  Mr.  William  P.  Rogers,  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  Australian  Government  has  followed 
with  close  interest  President  Nixon's  recent 
visits  to  countries  In  Asia,  and  has  noted 
that  thev  have  been  not  only  a  great  per- 
sonal success  for  the  President  but  have 
made  a  verv  valuable  contribution  to  In- 
creased understanding  between  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  he  visited.  Austra- 
lians partlculariv  welcome  President  Nixon's 
firm  statements  that  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  fulfill  its  treaty  commitments. 

We  had  no  doubt  on  this  score  ourselves — 
but  In  view  of  Interpretations  given  in  some 
quarters  of  the  President's  policies— It  was 
useful  to  have  the  President's  own  clear  re- 
affirmation of  his  determination  to  maintain 
those  commitments. 

As  a  Pacific  nation,  Australians  greatly 
welcome  President  Nixon's  recognition  that 
both  geographically  and  historically  the 
United  States  was  a  Pacific  nation  and  must 
continue  to  play  a  significant  role  in  the 
region.  ^    ^  » 

The  Australian  Government  has  not«d  that 
President  Nixon  has  emphasized  that  the 
security  of  countries  in  the  region  must  pri- 
martlv  ■  be  a  matter  for  themselves.  Aus- 
tralians have  no  quarrel  with  this.  We  have 
alwa\-s  believed  that  successful  resistance  to 
aggression,  either  direct  or  indirect,  depends 
in  the  last  resort  on  the  will  and  ability  of 
the  peoples  of  the  countries  subjected  to  this 
aggression.  Outside  countries  can  give  help 
and  support  and  even,  as  in  the  case  of  Viet- 
nam assume  for  a  while  the  main  burden  of 
fighting  to  give  the  people  time  to  prepare 
themselves.  But  the  enemy  cannot  finally  be 
defeated  unless  the  job  Is  done  by  the  peoples 
under  attack. 

We    were    glad    to    see    President    Nixon  s 
strong  reaffirmation  that  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  give  material  and  economic 
support   to  those  countries  who  need  it  In 
resisting  subversion  and  indirect  aggression. 
President  Nixon  has  said  that  there  should 
be  no  more  Vietnams  and  this  Is  a  statement 
that  Australians  heartily  endorse.  The  way 
to  prevent  any  more  Vietnams  is  to  ensure 
that  other  countries  threatened  by  subver- 
sion  are   able  to  develop   sufficient  strength 
themselves    to    prevent    aggression    reaching 
the  proportions  which  it  reached  in  Vietnam. 
When  I  sav  "sufficient  strength"  I  do  not 
mean  onlv  military  strength.  I  mean  decent 
standards  of  living,  efficient  and  honest  ad- 
ministration,    harmonious     relations     with 
neighbors,  and  the  easing  of  communal  ten- 
sions within  a  country. 

While  the  main  task  of  this  has  to  fall  on 
the  f^auntrv  concerned,  and  cannot  be  done 
for  it  by  anvone  else,  other  countries  can  and 
•should  help.  Thev  can  give  direct  assistance, 
economic  and  otherwise.  They  can  help  in 
building  an  appropriate  international  frame- 
work of  co-operation  for  security  and  de- 
velopment. 

This  is  a  problem  of  which  the  Australian 
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Government  has  been  conscloua  for  many 
years.  For  example,  we  beUeve  that  our  con- 
tribution to  the  defeat  of  armed  insurrection 
and  subversion  in  Malaya  in  the  1950's  was 
bv  no  means  unimportant — and  by  e«tabllsh- 
tng  a  radio  network,  building  feeder  roads 
and  providing  police  training  we  have  con- 
tributed something  to  Thailand's  ability  to 
resist  subversion. 

But  the  problem  of  subversion  Is  a  con- 
stantly recurring  one.  In  trying  to  assist  the 
countries  threatened  there  are.  of  course, 
very  difficult  political  problems,  as  well  as 
practical  ones,  to  be  overcome.  Substantial 
and  active  support  by  the  Unlt«d  States  is 
needed  and  we  are  glad  to  see  from  what 
President  Nlxon  has  said  that  this  need  is 
fully  recognised  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  President  has  spoken  during  his  re- 
cent tour  and  on  a  number  of  previous  oc- 
casions about  his  hope  that  additional  efforts 
win  be  made  within  the  region  to  strengthen 
its  securitv.  Atistralia's  own  participation  in 
the  five  power  arrangements  with  Britain, 
New  Zealand,  Malaysia,  and  Singapore  helps 
to  build  regional  security  and  demonstrates 
our  willingness  to  accept  responsibilities.  I 
will  say  more  about  our  commitments  to 
Malaysia  and  Singapore  later  la  this  state- 
ment. 

THE    SOVIET    UNION    IN    ASIA 

I  turn  no-w  to  the  subject  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Asia.  During  the  past  year  or  so, 
there  has  been  increasing  interest  and  ac- 
tivity by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Asian  re- 
gion' Examples  are  the  movements  of  ships 
of  the  USSR.  Navy  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  development  of  diplomatic  and  trade 
contacts  with  Malaysia  and  Singapore,  and 
Mr  Breshnev's  speech  in  Moscow  on  June  7 
when  he  told  the  world  conference  of  com- 
munist parties  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
"of  the  opinion  that  events  are  putting  on 
the  agenda  the  task  of  creaUng  a  system  of 
collective  security  in  Asia". 

The  Australian  and  U.S.S.R.  Governments 
have  also  been  in  contact,  both  in  Canberra 
and  In  Moscow,  on  matters  of  bilateral  Inter- 
est and  also  in  dlsctissing  wider  Issues  Mr. 
Gromyko.  the  Foreign  ^Unlst«r  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  said  in  a  speech  in  Moscow  to  the 
Supreme  Soviet  on  July  10  that  "the  pre- 
requisite and  potential  for  an  Improvement 
of  our  relations  with  Atistralla  exist". 

The  Australian  Government  has  naturally 
kept  these  and  related  developments  under 
observation.  Australia  has  to  be  watchful,  but 
need  not  panic  whenever  a  Russian  appears 
It  has   to  avoid  both  facile  guUlbllity   and 
automatic  rejection  of  opportunities  for  co- 
operation. The  Australian  Government  at  all 
times  welcomes  the  opportunity  of  practical 
and   constructive   dealings   with   the   Soviet 
Union    as  ■with  any  other  country,  and  this 
has  been  the  basis  of  our  approach  to  each 
issue   In  principle,  it  is  natural  that  a  world 
power  such  as  the  Soviet  Union  should  seek 
to  promote  a   presence   and   a  national   in- 
fluence  m   important  regions   of   the   world 
such  as  the  Indian  Ocean  area.  The  limited 
degree  of  naval  penetration  of  this  area  up  to 
date   was   described   by   me  In  answer   to  a 
question  earlier  this  week    Reason  for  con- 
cern arises  when  the  scale  or  methods  or  ob- 
jective of  the  promotion  are   calculated  to 
jeopardize  our  direct  national  interests  or  to 
endanger  the  general  security  and  stability 
in  the  region.  In  Judging  this,  we  cannot  cast 
out  of  our  minds  the  Russian  intervenUon 
in  Czechoslovakia  and   the  perniclotis  doc- 
trine   of    "limited    sovereignty"    which    the 
USSR,  attaches  to  other  Communist  States. 
Undoubtedlv.    these    USSR     acts    a-id    doc- 
trines have  constituted   an   impediment   to 
international  co-operaUon.  and  I  hope  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  take  these  repercus- 
sions into  account  when  weighing  its  future 
actions. 

The  proposals  of  Mr.  Breshnev  for  col- 
lective securitv  in  Asia  have  not  been  set  out 
in  anv  detail.  It  appears  that  at  this  stage 
the    Soviet   Union    itself    is    exploring    reac- 
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tlona  of  other  countries  before  trying  to  con- 
vert the  Idea  Into  any  flrm  or  detailed  pro- 
posal. 

The  objective  which  Australia  has  been 
working  for  over  a  period  of  time  has  been, 
as  I  said  earlier,  the  development  of  regional 
co-operation  to  promote  and  sustain  the 
security  and  economic  advancement  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  region.  This  requires  many 
kinds  of  measures.  Including  programmes  of 
economic  assistance  and  more  International 
effort  to  provide  markets  for  under-developed 
countries  and  to  stabilize  prices  of  com- 
modities entering  Into  international  trade.  It 
requires  the  countries  of  the  region,  through 
peaceful  processes,  to  settle  disputes  between 
themselves  that  stand  In  the  way  of  regional 
co-operation  or  which  might  produce  sus- 
picions and  tensions  within  the  region. 

The  Prime  Minister  suggested  In  his  state- 
ment to  this  House  on  February  25  that  a 
series  of  non-Eiggresslon  pacts  between  coun- 
tries of  the  region  could  play  a  part  In  this 
process  of  removing  suspicions  or  te&TS  of  any 
resort  to  force  from  Inside  the  region.  If  co- 
operation can  be  maintained  and  strength- 
ened among  cotuitrles  of  the  region — Includ- 
ing, of  course,  Australia — we  will  have  made 
Important  advances  towards  ensuring  that 
SQUth-5ast  Asia  will  not  be  a  source  of  weak- 
ness In  tbe  total  pattern  of  world  security.  If 
the  Russian  proposals  prove  to  be  In  line  with 
these  general  objectives,  and  would  assist  to 
facilitate  their  achievement,  we  would  nat- 
urally consider  them  with  close  interest. 

Any  realistic  plan  for  regional  ^curlty. 
however,  must  take  Into  account  the  possibil- 
ity of  large-scale  invasion,  or  aggression  from 
outside — and  the  most  likely  would  be  from 
China,  possibly  using  Its  nuclear  capacity  as 
blackmail  to  support  Its  large  conventional 
forces  and  subversion. 

Here  I  am  talking  about  the  possibility,  not 
proclaiming  the  certainty  of  large-scale  ag- 
gression from  this  source.  I  am  not  prejudging 
China's  short  and  long  range  intentions.  But 
elementary  prudence  does,  in  the  light  of 
what  China  Itself  has  been  saying,  require  us 
to  look  to  the  region's  protection  against  such 
a  threat.  If  such  a  threat  eventuated,  the 
countries  of  the  region  would  naturally  look 
for  outside  support  and  they  would  deserve  it 
because  of  their  own  efforts  for  self-defense. 

In  this  evolution  to  which  I  have  Just  re- 
ferred, two  points  seem  Important  to  the 
AiistraUan  Government.  It  Is  not  construc- 
tive to  work  towards  a  situation  where  one 
great  power  simply  replaces  another  great 
power  as  a  predominant  factor  in  the  region — 
and  we  do  not  want  to  see  Asia,  any  more 
than  any  other  region  of  the  world,  divided 
into  spheres  of  Influence  between  the  great 
powers.  It  follows  from  what  I  have  said  that 
a  substantial  withdrawal  at  present  of  Amer- 
ican strength  would  leave  In  the  region  a 
weakness  which  might  very  well  tempt  Peking 
to  press  southward  or  let  It  feel  free  to  make 
moves  agEilnst  its  northern  neighbour.  Such 
a  situation  would  not  be  in  the  interests  of 
anyone  In  the  region  nor,  indeed,  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  nor  of  the  world. 


RESOLUTION   OF   CHRISTIAN    CON- 
CERN BY  LUTHERAN  YOUTH 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
.  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  30.  1969 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 25.  1969,  I  addressed  the  25th  An- 
nual Lutheran  Youth  Camp  'Week  at 
Camp  Pioneer  in  Angola,  NY.  The  topic 
of  my  remarks  was  the  tragedy  of  pov- 
erty-related hunger  in  the  United  States. 
On  that  same  day  I  was  presented  with 
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the  following  resolution,  signed  by  150 
campers,  which  states  in  graphic  lan- 
guage the  'need"  as  perceived  by  the 
concerned  young  Americans. 

I  am  including  it  in  the  Record  be- 
caiose  it  underscores  the  disgrace  that 
hunger  has  brought  this  country  and  it 
speaks  for  a  group  of  young  Americans 
who  joined  together  to  constructively 
address  a  problem  that  they  know  de- 
serves no  quarter  in  this,  the  wealthiest 
Nation  on  earth.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  read  it  carefully,  as  follows : 
Resolution  op  Christian   Concern   by  Ln- 

THiRAN  Youth  Presented  to  Congressman 

McCarthy 

Whereas,  all  human  beings  are  God's  chil- 
dren, worthy  of  food,  decent  housing,  and 
clothing,  and 

Whereas,  increasing  automation  and  over- 
population cause  a  great  scarcity  of  Jobs, 
especially  unskilled  Jobs,  and 

Whereas,  the  present  welfare  system  has 
the  following  faults: 

(a)  It  Is  financially  inadequate,  since 
many  mothers  and  children  are  expected  to 
live  on  leas  than  25(  per  meal  per  person, 
and 

(b)  it  Is  degrading  and  Inhuman  because 
it  invades  p>eoples  privacy  and  discourages 
family  unity,  and 

(c)  It  punishes,  rather  than  rewards  peo- 
ple tor  working,  and 

Whereas,  presently  surplus  commodities  are 
designated  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and 

Whereas,  In  past  years  monies  earmarked 
for  the  Welfare  program  have  been  returned 
to  the  government, 

Therefore,  let  It  be  declared  that  Lutheran 
Youth  will  study  this  issue  and  take  action 
according  to  their  Christian  love  for  people, 
and 

We  therefore  encourage  all  members  of 
Senate  and  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
which  will  guarantee  human  subsidy  and 
dignity  within  the  bounds  of  a  national  Wel- 
fare Program, 

And  we  encourage  the  Senate  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  remove  the 
power  pf  declaring  surplus  commodities  from 
USD..\.  because  of  a  blatant  self-interest 
for  price  control  and  place  this  authority  In 
other  favorable   governmental   departments. 

We  shall  therefore,  on  our  part,  continue 
our  petitions  to  our  God  to  grant  us  mercy 
to  carry  out  the  tasks  for  which  he  has 
placed  us  in  His  world. 


September  30,  1969 


JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  POWERLESS 
TO  DESTROY  FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  Tuesday,  September  30,  1969 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Jerris  Leon- 
ard for  recognizing  the  facts  of  life  and 
telling  the  truth  at  a  news  conference. 
The  people  are  awake  and  are  resisting 
tyranny — and  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  have  the  manpower  to  enforce 
court-ordered  integration. 

Mr.  Leonard  was  quoted  as  saying: 

If  the  court  were  to  order  Instant  integra- 
tion, nothing  would  change.  The  court  can- 
not enforce  Its  own  order.  Bodies  and  people 
have  to  do  it,  and  we  Just  don't  have  enough. 

This  is  an  honest  admission  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people 
are  too  decent  to  sacrifice  their  children 


for  the  political  benefit  of  far-away  pol- 
iticians. 

So-called  school  integration  has 
amounted  to  endangering  children  and 
denying  them  opportunity  to  learn.  It 
means,  as  I  have  previously  pointed  out, 
the  commission  of  genocide,  denoimced 
as  an  international  crime — see  my  re- 
marks of  September  16.  1969.  at  page 
25703.  Decent  Americans  will  not  fail  to 
do  their  utmost  to  see  that  their  children 
are  not  the  victims  of  such  a  crime. 

I  include  in  the  Record  the  current 
local  news  stoiT  of  Mr.  Leonard's  re- 
marks, before  they  are  denied,  explained 
as  a  misquote  or  misunderstanding,  or 
otherwise  relegated  to  the  limbo  reserved 
for  truth  in  Washington.  I  also  include 
the  revealing  report  of  Nick  Thimmesch, 
published  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  only  2 
weeks  ago,  in  order  that  our  colleagues 
may  conveniently  obsene  the  manner  in 
which,  by  exercising  freedom  of  choice, 
the  proponents  of  genocide  protect  their 
own  children  from  the  very  dangers  they 
insist  on  inflicting  on  the  children  of 
other  Americans.  All  Americans  insist  on 
the  same  freedom  for  their  children. 

The  articles  follow : 
(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Sept.  30, 

19691 

Court  Ruling  Couldn't  Speed  Integration, 

U.S.  Aide  Says 

(By  Lyle  Denuiston) 

"Nothing  would  change"  if  the  Supreme 
Court  now  rules  that  the  South  must  in- 
tegrate its  schools  without  further  delay, 
the  Justice  Depprtment's  civil  rights  chief 
now  contends. 

Asst.  Atty.  Oen.  Jerris  Leonard  told  a  press 
conference  here  yesterday  that  "the  court 
cannot  enforce  its  own  order,"  and  the  gov- 
ernment does  not  have  the  manpower  to 
enforce  Immediate  integration. 

In  fact,  Leonard  said,  "I  don't  believe  you 
could  do  it"  by  the  opening  of  the  school  year 
in   1970. 

Even  if  Congress  voted  funds  to  hire  many 
more  law>-ers  and  educational  experts  to 
work  on  integration,  he  said,  "we  have  a 
problem  of  orderly  absorption  of  people  Into 
our  staff." 

Leonard's  comments  came  at  his  first  meet- 
ing with  reporters  since  65  of  the  74  "line" 
attorneys  who  work  under  him  began  a  be- 
hind-the-scenes protest  against  administra- 
tion requests  for  delay  in  desegregating  some 
Southern  school  districts. 

The  attorneys  yesterday  made  public — 
anonymously — two  statements  objecting  to 
the  current  policy.  The  latest  statement, 
dated  yesterday,  said  this  p)ollcy  "is  incon- 
sistent with  clearly  defined  legal  mandates." 

Asked   about   that   challenge.   Leonard   re- ' 
plied:   "Sixty-five  lawyers  are  wrong." 

However,  he  said  he  did  not  expect  the 
lawyers  to  continue  their  protest.  "I  don't 
think  they  will.  The  executive  (branch)  has 
to  have  a  policy,  and  the  administration  has 
a  right  to  make  that  policy.  Any  lawyer  worth 
his  salt — once  a  decision  has  been  made — 
has  an  obligation  to  carry  it  out." 

At  another  point,  the  assistant  attorney 
general  said:  "I  do  not  expect  professional 
people  with  a  license  to  practice  law  to  do 
anything  that  is  detrimental  to  the  effort  or 
the  interests  they  serve.  In  this  case,  the 
intere'^ts  are  of  the  government,  the  public 
interest." 

TTie  administration's  policy  on  the  pace  of 
desegregation  has  been  surrounded  by  con- 
troversy since  July  3,  when  the  Justice  and 
He^.lth.  E-iucat'on  .-^nd  W°lfpre  Departments 
first  a'^noun-od  t"''«"'  would  permit  "some 
lirri<''-'1  ''''-■•■■  '"  '•^+ogrnf.on  where  "sound 
reasons"  Justified  It. 

That  policy  drew  the  most  Intense  protest 
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aft^r  it  was  used  to  get  a  delay  of  desegrega- 
«on  in  33  Mississippi  school  districts  That 
Hoi«v  nrovoked  the  65  attorneys  under  Leon- 
ard L'^Ue  a  letter  to  him,  Pr^ldent  Nixon 
and  Attv.  G*n.  John  N.  MltchelL 

•This  protest,  dated  Aug.  29  and  made  pub- 
He^  siSrdaT  challenged  "a  dlsposltloii  on 
the  par^of  responsible  officials  of  the  federa^ 
Bove^^ent  to  subordinate  clearly  defined 
fegalTqulrements   to   non-legal   consldera- 

"%'on-legal  considerations"  is  a  phrase  the 
attorneys  used  primarily  to  c°jer  pomical 
pressure,  which  they  say  was  in  getting  the 

^Tt' h!s^?re^' «>nference.  Leonard  said  that 
he  had  -never  been  asked  by  any  member  of 
Con^ss  to  make  any  specific  decision  with 
regard  to  a  school  case,  or  any  ca£e_ 

Asked  about  reports  that  the  delay  had 
been  sought  In  return  for  soirie  S/'"^^^''^ 
senators'  support  for  funds  f°'  f  \  ^^;^. 
baUistlc  missile  (ABM)  program,  he  replied^ 
"If  there  was  any  connection  between  the 
ABM  and  the  Mississippi  cases.  It  is  too 
rpmote  for  me  to  see."  .  _ 

?^e  delav  in  Mississippi  has  led  to  a  major 
Sup^eml  court  test  ca.se,  turning  on  the 
q  estlon  of  whether  the  South  is  to  be  per- 
mitted anv  more  delays  lor  any  reason. 

Leonard  said  that  the  government  has  not 
ye^Tade  up  its  mind  what  |t-Ul  recom- 
mend to  the  high  court  on  that  question. 

^VTe  TounTere  to  order  Instant  inte- 
grauon  nothing  would  change.  The  court 
^nnot  enforce  Its  own  o^der.  Bodies  and 
people  have  to  do  It,  and  we  just  don  t  have 
enough." 
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schools  because  they  want  them  to  get  the 
best  possible  education  -nus  Is  a  natural  and 
faudrblTdeslre,  but.  while  sending  their  own 
chCren  to  schools  °%  ^h-'^^<=^°'«'^„?,:y. 
loudlv  condemn  the  "freedom  of  cho.ce 
nrmclple  in  the  south  as  a  subterfuge  to 
Sfpetuate   segregation.   The   United   States 

commission  on  Civil  Rlg^^^^^^^'^^f.^^  '^^, 
Rev  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh.  president  of 
Notre  Dame  university,  condemned  the 
Suon  administration  for  what  It  called  a 
major  retreat"  on  integration,  including  Sec- 
^tirv  Finch's  failure  to  come  out  aga  nst  a 
•freedom  of  choice"  amendment  until  the 
House  had  passed  it.  ,   j    ,„    iqca 

When    the    Supreme   court   ruled    m    1954 
that  racial  segregation  m  the  public  schools 
s  unconstitutional,  the  school  population  of 
W^hington  was  equally  divided  between  Ne- 
gr^and  white  children   Now  it  is  94  per  cent 
Negro,    because    the    whites,    including    the 
liberals  who  lauded  the  Stipreme  court  s  de- 
cision   have  moved  to  the  suburbs  of  Mary- 
Und  and  Virginia.  If  the  same  trend  in  other 
mg  cities   continues,   only   a   few    integrated 
^hools  on  the  fringes  of  the  black  sumswiH 
^e  left  and  the  only  whites  attending  them 
wuU  be  children  of  working  class  families  too 
poor  to  move  to  the  suburbs. 

The  liberal  integratlonlsls  cannot  be  un- 
aware of  the  obvious  effects  of  their  pol^ 
Apparentlv  they  feel  that  integration  is  good 
For  the  vahoos  of  the  south  and  the  ethnic 
groups  of  the  north  but  not  for  themselves. 
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sending  their  children  to  high-priced  Ujp  to 
$1,900  I  year  tuition)  private  s^o°^^f  ^^^^. 
with  the  racial  double-standard  and  status- 
conscious  bickering  that  privileged  folk  In- 
dulge themselves  with. 

These  folk  apparently  think  integration  1. 
for  lowbrow  Southern  whites,  the  poor  and 
those  beer-drlnklng  ethnics  m  the  North 
whose  cars  bear  bumper  stickers  reading 
"support  your  police  " 

Integration  Is  a  moral  as  well  as  a  ■egal 
mimr'  and  the  hypocrites  want  to  unload 
the  moral  burden  on  lower  Income  groupe. 
This  thinking,  pervasive  among  affluent 
better  educated  whites  and  Negroes,  betrays 
a  moral  failure. 


IProm  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Sept.  15.  1969] 
integrated  Schools  Are  for  Others 
Nick  Thimmesch  of  Newsday  reports  jn  his 
cyndlcated  Washington  column  that    Itherai 

officials  and  politicians  'h^^^/^^^P  ^^J.^ern 
riPmand  severe  punishment  of  the  southern 
stages  for  refusing  to  integrate  public  schoo  s 
nd  thJlr  own  Children  ^opriv^ate^  schools 
or   all-white  suburban   schools   In  Marjlana 

and  Virginia.  ,r.      qni     who 

Sen     George    McGovern     |D..    S.D.I,    wno 
vleld^  only  to  Sen   Edward  M.  Kennedy  ID., 
mIIs  1    La  liberal   and  offers  himself   as   a 
bette     Det^oiratlc   candidate   for   President^ 
has   two   children    In    the    Maryland    public 
sc^ooT  for   whom  he   pays   annual   tuition 
of  $1  oi4  each,  sen    Kennedy  himself^  Sen. 
Charles  Percv  IR.,  lU-l.  Sen.  Birch  Bayh  ID 
lnd.l     sen.    Eugene    McCarth>'    '°sen    c": 
^n   William  Proxmire  ID  .  Wis  ).  Sen^  Gilf- 
ord case  IR     NJ.l,  Sen.  Abraham  Rlbicoff 
TJ'^CoTn.      and   Sen.   Charles   GoodeH    |R^ 
NY  1    all  liberals  of  purest  ray  serene,  have 
Thlr  tent  or  are  sending  their  children  to 
hieh-onced  private  schools. 

Attv    Gen    John  N.  Mitchell   says   Negro 
and  white  children  should  attend  school  to- 
^trr    hm  his  9-vear-old  daughter  goes  to 
Ifonv  rX  c'unfrTDay  schoo,  In  Virginia. 
Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew's  daughter  at- 
^ends^he  private  National  Cathedral  schoo 
n  Washington.  Robert   Finch,   secretary  of 
keaU^  education,  and  welfare,  whose  heart 
bleeds    for   children    in    segregated    schools^ 
sends  his  own  to  a  public  school  m  white 
suburban  Virginia.  The  ^ttstice  depart mei. 
iftwvers  who  have  threatened  to  resign  be- 
cause th^NUon  administration  was  not  fore- 
ing  schools  in  the  south  to  Integra^  rapidly 
V.!.,,^h   ai^o  live  in  the  suburbs,  where  their 
Children  are  denied  the  privilege  of  attending 
raciallv  mixed  public  schools. 
"S  n  Justice ^Thurgood  Marshal,  the  only 
Negro   on    the    Supreme    court,    and    James 
Parmer     the    Negro    assistant    secretary    of 
JeaUh    education,   and    welfare,    have    sent 
their  children  to  private  schools^ 

The  liberal  proponents  of  racially  mixed 
sc^ls "^  oth^r  people's  children  all  say  they 
send  their  own  to  private  or  white  suburban 


SCHOOL  integration  Bares  Htpochites  in 
Government 

(By  Nick  Thimmesch) 
WASHINGTON. -school  Integration  makes 
some  people  mad  and  others  hopeful,  but 
Ualsr  reveals  human  frailties,  including 
hypo^risv.  some  of  the  worst  hypocrites  on 
this  controversial,  yet  inevitable,  develop- 
ment in  our  democracy  are  right  here  in  the 

''?n  ils'l954  decision,  the  United  States  Su- 
preme court  said  that  segregated  Negro  ch- 
dren  were  not  only  short-changed  in  fa/:lll- 
ties  and  teaching,  but  also  lost  out  by  not 
being  around  white  kids  when  they  grew  up. 
politicians  and  government  o^cials  of  lib- 
eral bent  in  both  parties  have  been  hollering 
ever   since   at   the    South   to    integrate   and 
g  ve  those  Negro  kids  a  break.  But  most  of 
these  finger  shakers  don't  practice  what  they 
nreach  when  it  comes  to  their  own  children. 
P^e  Washington  public  school  population 
was  evenK  divided  between  white  and  Negro 
rhlldren  in  i954.  Now  it  is  94  per  cent  Negro 
because  whites,  including  those  who  yipe  at 
the  south,  have  either  moved  to  the  white 
suburbs   or   send   their   children   to   private 
schS    predominantly  white  or  with  token 

'"AtCoen.  John  Mitchell  say  he's  for 
Negro  and  white  children  attending  school 
together  but  his  nine-year-old  daughter  Is 
caned  miles  awav  from  his  DC.  neighbor- 
hoc^  to  the  stuffy  stone-Ridge  Country  Day 
school  in  nearby  Maryland.  ^„„„v,t.pr 

Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew  s  daughter 
atSnds     the     private     National     Cathedral 

^J^'es  Parmer,  the  Negro  assistant  secre- 
tarv^f  HEW,  has  his  two  children  in  private 

^^^^?  onU-Tegro' on 'tTe' supreme  Court, 
ThTTrgoCS  Marshall,  placed  his  children  in 
a  private  school.  Julius  Hobson.  a  black  mili- 
tant on  the  DC.  school  board,  had  a  child 

'^.Kll""e'^i^;ors  Who  live  in  Washington 
are^thTsame  way.  George  McGoverh^f-  two 
children  he  sends  across  the  Dltsrict  line 
into  Maryland  public  s4hools,  and  pays 
81  014  annual  tuition  for  each. 
*' senators  Charles  Percy,  Birch  Bayh  Ed 
,„=rH  Kemedv  Abraham  Rlbicoff.  CUnoro 
C^Ie,  Charts  Goodell.  Eugene  McCarthy  and 
William   Proxmire   have   either   sent    or   are 
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HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  30.  1969 
Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Harold  B.  Finger.  Assistant  Secre- 
tar^'  for  Research  and  Technologj^  U^S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, recently  discussed  the  Im- 
pl  cations  and  potential  for  Qperauon 
Rrpakthrough  Secretarv'  Romney  s 
Effort  to  achieve  larger  volume  in  hous- 

ing  construction.  , 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
S  s5b%ct,  I  place  the  speech  by  Secre- 
tarv  Finger  in  the  Record. 

The  address,  from  Vital  Speeches  of 
the  Day.  follows: 

THE    HOUSING    shortage:     operation 
BREAKTHROrGH 

,By  Harold  B.  Finger,  Assistant  Secremyjor 
Research  and  Technology,  US  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Z^.erL  before'the  Po^^^nd  Cement  As- 

[is^ofP^^^^f^^x^ir^ 
:2rn  fof  r  rusfnt  AcT  of  19^49-^^ 

decent  home  and  a  suitable  IMng  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family. 

"The    Congress    finds    that   this   goal    has 
not^b^en   Zly   "^Uzed^  many    of    th 
Nation's    lower    income    families,    tnat    Lai» 
fs  a  matter  of  grave  ""lonaA  con<^rn^  an^ 
that  there  exist  in   the  public  and   pn^at* 

ectr^of   the  economy  ^^^^^  .--/^^Ltron 
capabilities  necessary  to  the  lull  reaiizatio 

of  this  goal.  y^        rt. 

•The    Congress   declares   that   in   the   aa 

theLe?ves  ^d  of  other  Government  pro- 
'^:S^  designed  to  assist  in  tJtie  Provl-on  f 
houslne  for  such  families,  the  highest  prl 
^ri^  aid  emphasis  should  be  given  to  meet- 
i2,\he  housing  needs  of  those  '^mllies  for 
^ich  the  national  goal  ha.  not  h*come  a 

help  techniques. 

S^e  Homing  Act  01  ie«.  01  U>.    r.aim- 
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tlon  as  soon  as  feasible  of  the  goal  of  a  decent 
home  and  a  suitable  living  environment 
for  every  American  family.'  The  Congress 
reaffirms  this  national  housing  goal  and  de- 
termines that  it  can  be  substantially  achieved 
within  the  next  decade  by  the  construction 
or  rehabilitation  of  twenty-six  million  hous- 
ing units,  six  million  of  these  for  low  and 
moderate  income  families." 

These  are  statements  of  policy  and  goals 
of    the    Housing    Act    of    1968.    Can    we    ac- 
complish these  goals?  If  history  Is  any  indi- 
cator, then   the  answer  must  be.  "No."  We 
have  never  even   produced  2  million   hous- 
ing units  in  any  one  year:  we  produced  Just 
under  2  million  units  in  1950.  Over  the  past 
ten  years  we  have  produced  fewer  than   15 
million  housing  units.  Starting  where  we  are 
now.   we  would  have   to  produce  about  3J3 
million  housing  units  in  1978  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  26  million  housing  units  In  ten  years. 
Of  the  26  million  housing  units  Indicated 
as  dur  goal  in   the  Housing  Act  of   1968.   It 
has    been    estimated    that    about    6    million 
would  be  required  for  low  and  moderate  In- 
come families.  That  housing  would  have  to 
be   subsidized    under   the   provisions    of   our 
various  Housing  Acts.  We  certainly  are  work- 
ing toward  that  goal,  but  again  history  is 
not  ^couraging.  Over  the  past  ten  years  we 
Jiavearpduced  only  634,000  assisted  housing 
units  and  since  1949.  when  the  Housing  Act 
of  that  year  Identified  the  goal  of  providing 
a  decent  home  for  every  American  family,  we 
produced  only  938.000  assisted  housing  units. 
We    should    also    look    beyond    this    next 
decade.     Extrapolation     of    our    population 
trends,  recognizing  that  the  number  of  births 
will  depend  largely  on  the  existing  [X)pula- 
tion    in    any    yeiir.    gives    us    an    exponential 
function  that  predicts  that  our  p>opulatlon 
will  double  every  30  to  50  years,  depending 
upon  how  we  draw  that  extrapolation.  But. 
even  with  a  very  conservative  extrapolation, 
we  can   expect   a   population  of  300   million 
people  by  the  year  2000 — only  30  years  away. 
Will  this  nation  be  able  to  substantially  In- 
crease its  housing  stock  by  that  year  to  pro- 
vide for  this  population?  I  dare  say  tiiat  this 
nation  will  not  meet  the  housing  goals  set  In 
the  Housing  Act  of  1968  for  the  next  decade. 
nor  will  we  meet  our  needs  for  the  decades 
beyond  that  unless  we  change  our  way  of 
prcducing  and  providing  housing. 

It  :s  interesting  that  though  we  fancy  that 
we  are  ahead  of  everyone  else  in  the  world  in 
almost  everything  we  try.  we  are  not  ahead 
in  the  production  of  housing  for  our  people. 
It  is.  of  course,  true  that  only  the  USSR 
builds  more  actual  liousing  units  per  year 
than  the  United  States.  West  Germany,  the 
most  productive  country  in  Europe,  is  build- 
ing 40  per  cent  as  many  liouses  as  we  are  and 
Sweden  is  building  7  per  cent  as  many.  How- 
ever, in  terms  of  the  number  of  dwellings 
completed  per  thousand  inhabitants,  which 
is  a  more  significant  figure,  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  as  well  as  the  USSR,  are 
outbuilding  the  United  States. 

For  example.  West  Germany  over  the  last 
five  years  has  built  at  the  rate  of  10.1  dwell- 
ings per  thousand  Inhabitants,  while  the 
rate  In  the  United  States  has  been  7.4.  The 
United  Kingdom  is  the  only  country  In  West- 
ern Europe  where  this  rate  (7.1)  is  less  than 
in  Che  United  States.  Sweden  has  produced 
at  a  rate  of  11.8:  The  Netherlands.  8.9:  Den- 
m.irk.  8.3:  and  Prance.  8.0.  In  the  Soviet 
Satellite  countries,  this  rate  ranges  from  6.3 
in  Czechoslovakia  to  4.3  In  East  Germany 
However,  the  USSR  builds  at  the  rate  of  9.8 
housing  units  per  thousand  inhabitants  and 
produces  more  housing  units  at  a  higher  rate 
(though  generally  of  a  lower  level  of  quality) 
than  does  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  real  national 
csmmitment  is  required  if  we  are  to  solve 
tlie  serious  housing  problem  we  face;  a  prob- 
lem which  is  becoming  ever  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  solve  as  our  population  Increases  and 
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as  the  present  stock  of  housing  deteriorates. 
It  requires  the  commitment  on  the  part  of  all 
elaments  of  our  Federal  government.  It  re- 
quires that  the  authorities  provided  in  the 
Housing  Acts  and  the  Congressional  funding 
authorizations  be  fully  enacted  through  the 
normal  process  of  appropriation  of  funds.  It 
requires  that  the  Administration  propose 
such  full  funding— as  it  has  in  the  FY  1969 
Supplemental  Request  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  in  the 
FY  1970  request  now  being  considered  by  the 
Congress.  It  requires 'that  the  Congress  pass 
appropriations  equal  to  its  own  authoriza- 
tions. That  has  not  happened  in  the  FY  1969 
Supplemental  Request  and  the  House  actions 
on  major  assistance  elements  of  the  housing 
program  in  the  FY  1970  Budget  Request  re- 
sulted in  substantial  reductions  from  the 
requested  amounts. 

Solving  the  housing  problem  requires  a 
commitment  on  the  part  of  State  and  local 
government.  It  requires  that  State  and  local 
authorities  work  effectively  to  eliminate  the 
restrictive  practices  under  the  variotis  zoning 
and  housing  and  buUdlng  codes  that  prsvent 
tha  construction  of  housing  for  low  and 
moderate  income  families  where  they  are 
needed — near  Jobs,  near  schools,  near  ade- 
quate community  facilities  and  in  a  good  liv- 
ing environment.  It  requires  that  building 
codes  be  modified  to  encourage  improved 
technology  and  volume  building  methods 
and  to  eliminate  the  numerous  code  varia- 
tions that  make  regional  marketing  dlfBcuU 
if  not  impossible.  It  requires  that  metro- 
politan areas  work  together  to  solve  their 
housing  problems  and  that  regional  aggrega- 
tion or  pooling  of  the  market  be  provided. 

It  requires  a  commitment  on  the  part  of 
Industry  to  bring  together  the  talents  that 
are  needed  to  make  the  necessary  investment 
to  apply  advances  in  technology  and  modern 
management  approaches  to  production  of 
housing.  The  housing  Industry  cannot  be 
content  with  past  approaches  as  the  means 
by  which  future  needs  can  be  met.  It  requires 
that  industry  also  recognize  that  land  is  a 
critical  element  of  providing  housing  and 
that  their  land  holdings  can  plav  an  impor- 
tant part  in  our  ability  to  satisfy  our  hous- 
ing needs.  It  also  requires  that  the  industry 
recognize  that  the  various  pension  and  re- 
tirement funds  available  can  be  used  to  assist 
in  the  financing  of  mortgages  and  that  such 
investment  should  be  encouraged  for  the 
ovetall  national  welfare  even  if  the  direct 
return  may  not  appear  to  be  as  great  as  the 
return  from  other  Investment. 

ADd  it  requires  a  commitment  on  the  part 
of  labor  to  encourage  the  training  of  the 
labor  supply  that  will  be  needed  for  the  con- 
struction of  all  of  the  housing  necessary  and 
encourage  arrangements  for  volume  produc- 
tion of  housing  that  will  also  provide  greater 
Job  opportunities  for  our  people.  With  our 
present  methods  of  construction  there  will 
not  ^e  enough  of  the  skilled  craftsmen  and 
the  ;  semi-skilled  labor  force  to  build  the 
housing  we  need.  Therefore,  labor  must  rec- 
ognlke  that  changes  In  the  building  system 
are  taeviuble  if  we  are  to  provide  the  hous- 
ing we  need.  Labor  must  be  prepared  to 
makt  and  encourage  such  changes  and  to 
adjuut  its  operating  procedures  to  the  new 
systems  that  are  established.  If  we  cannot 
provide  the  housing  we  need,  there  will  not 
be  housing  for  the  laboring  people  whose 
income  even  now  frequently  does  not  permit 
thera  to  obtain  the  housing  they  desire. 

And  it  requires  a  commitment  on  the  part 
of  thje  various  financial  institutions  that  play 
an  important  role  in  the  financing  of  hous- 
ing Construction,  development  and  owner- 
ship. Funds  must  be  provided  for  mortgages. 
Investment  institutions  must  encourage  in- 
vestment in  mortgages.  The  return  to  the  na- 
tion and  the  indirect  benefits  should  be 
ample  encouragement  for  investment  In 
housing.  The  various  investment  institutions 
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shoilld  encourage  their  investors  along  these 
lines. 

And  perhaps  more  Important,  it  requires  a 
commitment  on  the  part  of  all  of  us,  upon 
our  communities  in  which  we  live,  to  en- 
courage arrangements  in  our  communities 
and  school  districts  that  will  provide  the 
opportunity  for  low  and  moderate  income 
families  to  live  where  they  must  even  if 
that  means  living  in  our  communities  and 
Joining  our  children  in  our  school  districts. 

It  needs  the  kind  of  commitment  from  us 
that  can  only  come  when  there  is  a  full  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  we  will  never  live  as 
an  internally  peaceful  nation  in  which  all  of 
us  can  take  full  advantage  of  all  of  the  op- 
portunities available  within  and  outside  of 
our  cities  until  such  tranquility  can  be  re- 
stored: housing  Is  one  of  the  important  fac- 
tors in  reestablishing  this  tranquility.  Hous- 
ing for  the  poor  as  well  as  the  more  well  to 
do  in  all  areas  of  the  nation  and  the  result- 
ing mlngUng  of  children  and  families  of  vari- 
ous economic  levels  can  encourage  a  motiva- 
tion for  upward  growth  and  advancement 
and  training  among  our  less  fortunate  people 
and  can  provide  the  social  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  our  nation  for  our  more  affluent 
people. 

This  is  a  national  commitment.  This  is 
what  we  mean  by  a  national  commitment  in 
housing  and  in  other  domestic  areas.  It  is 
a  commitment  on  the  part  of  each  group 
involved,  lo  work  collaboratively  toward  the 
achievement  of  the  goals  that  liave  been  set 
and  to  be  wrilling  to  give  of  its  prerogatives 
for  the  achievement  of  those  goals.  Until 
this  nation  is  committed,  in  this  total  way. 
we  cannot  assure  that  we  can  satisfy  the 
needs  of  our  people  for  housing  or  for  any 
other  necessity  for  existence.  Until  such  a 
commitment  is  made  on  the  part  of  all  of 
these  groups,  we  will  not  establish  the  im- 
proved systems  for  providing  housing  to  all 
of  our  people  that  are  needed  if  we  are  to 
meet  our  goals. 

Secretary  George  Romney  has  recently  an- 
nounced a  new  program  In  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  called 
Operation  Breakthrough  which  is  aimed  at 
encouraging  and  establishing  this  new  proc- 
ess for  providing  housing— for  producing  it 
in  volume  and  for  delivering  it  to  an  aggre- 
gated volume  market  to  all  of  our  people 
that  need  it.  As  its  name  implies,  this  hous- 
ing program  alms  at  breaking  through  the 
various  constraints  which  inhibit  the  volume 
production  of  housing  in  this  country. 
Operation  Breakthrough  alone  will  not  ac- 
complish all  of  the  goals  that  I  have  de- 
.''CTibed.  However,  this  program  should  help 
to  organize  the  process  by  which  housing 
gets  built  and  to  organize  the  process  by  a 
clearly  defined  volume  housing  market'  is 
identified. 

In  Operation  Breakthrough.  HUD  has  in- 
vited proposals  from  the  industry  suggesting 
methods  of  producing  housing"  in  volume, 
considering  the  need  for  safety,  durability. 
and  attractive  design  as  well  as  for  the 
effective  use  of  land.  HUD  has  made  the 
commitment  that  it  will  fund  for  the  work 
needed  to  develop  these  concepts  and  to  ar- 
range for  funding  for  construction  of  proto- 
types of  the  concepts  that  are  selected  on 
eight  regional  prototype  sites.  During  the 
process  of  design  and  construction  on  the 
eight  prototype  sites,  tests  will  be  run  of 
all  of  the  innovative  features  of  the  concepts 
selected  that  may  not  now  be  consistent 
with  existing  building  codes.  Those  perform- 
ance test  results  and  the  test  methods  will 
be  validated  by  a  group  established  by  the 
Nai'onal  Academies  of  Science  and  Engi- 
neering. If  the  performance  tests  Indicate 
that  the  concept  is  acceptable  and  If  the 
-Academies  validate  the  results  and  the  test 
methods,  then  HUD  will  approve  those  con- 
cepts for  use  in  any  application  for  HUD 
program  funds  or  mortgage  Insurance  that 
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may  be  made  by  sponsors,  developers,  hous- 
ing" authorities  or  other  groups.  In  addition. 
HUD  will  request  local  communities  lo  accept 
the  testing,  evaluation,  validation  and  ap- 
proval in  lieu  of  existing  building  code  re- 
quirements in  the  community.  HUD  is  also 
suggesting  that  state  legislation  be  consid- 
ered to  provide  for  acceptance  of  these  con- 
cepts within  state  code  requirements. 

In  addition,  the  evaluation   by  consumer 
groups  of  the  prototypes  built  on  protot^-pe 
sites  should  serve  as  a  marketability  test  of 
the    various    concepts    provided.    For    that 
reason   it    is   Important    that    the   prototype 
sites  be  so  designed  that  the   housing  sys- 
tems are  built  In  sufficient  quantity  to  assure 
that  the  land  use  pattern  is  fully  evaluated 
and  demonstrated.  It  is  our  intent  that  the 
prototype    site    should    be    an    example    of 
effective   design   of   a   community   in   which 
various  housing  types,  including  single  and 
multi-family    units,    and   various    economic 
level  or  price  of  housing  can  be  appropriately 
arranged  in  close  proximity  to   each  other. 
On  the  basis  of  this  demonstration  and  the 
evaluation    made    by    the    consumer    groups 
that   examine  the   concepts  displayed,  it   is 
hoped   that  local   communities  will    be  en- 
couraged to  forego  the  restrictive  zoning  and 
land  use  requirements  that  have  been  built 
up  over  the  years  as  a  method  of  assuring 
desirable    development    in    the    community, 
but  that  has  been  used  as  an  intentionally 
restrictive    device    for     prohibiting    multl- 
familv  construction  and  housing  for  low  and 
moderate  Income  families.  We  will  never  be 
able  to   provide  the  housing  for  all  of  the 
people  that   we  expect   by   the  end   of   this 
century  if  we  do  not  break  down  the  large 
lot   size  zoning  contained   in  many  of  our 
zoning  ordinances  and  if  we  do  not  provide 
for  more  land  on  which  multi-family  dwell- 
ings  can   be   placed.    HUD   will    provide    in- 
centives for  the  volume  application  of  these 
Breakthrough  housing  concepts  in  the  form 
of  priorities  for  the  various  HUD  grant  pro- 
grams. These  include  sewer  and  water  grants, 
communltv  facility  grants,  planning  grants, 
etc.    In    addition.    HUD   will    provide   to   the 
consumer   groups   that  decide   to  order  this 
volume    housing    for    installation    in    their 
communities,     priority     consideration     and 
earmarked  housing  program  subsidy  funds. 
These  subsidies  are  intended  to  bring  hous- 
ing within  the  reach  of  many  families  that 
could  otherwise  not  afford  adequate  housing. 
We  hope  that  these  Incentives  and  the  as- 
sistance   we     are     prepared     to    provide    to 
package   housing  developments   using   these 
advanced  concepts  will  encourage  the  indus- 
try, the  consumers,  and  the  state  and  local 
governments  to  make  the  changes  needed  in 
the  svstem  of  housinz  so  that  we  may  take 
significant  steps  toward  achieving  the  im- 
provements that  are  necessary  if  we  are  to 
satlsfv  all  of  our  housing   requirements.   If 
they   are  not  sufficient,   then  I   believe  that 
stronger  approaches  will  have  to  be  taken. 
Change  is  necessary  and  we  must  not  wait 
for    further    crises    before    we   recognize    the 
need   and   Implement   improvements. 

Concurrentiv  with  the  preparation  of  pro- 
posals bv  industry  for  their  concepts  for 
volume  production  of  housing,  we  have  in- 
vited proposals  from  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  communities  for  regional  proto- 
tj-pe  sites.  The  regions  in  which  these  sites 
will  be  located  will  be  determined  by  an 
analysis  of  the  climatic  variations  over  the 
nation  and  the  housing  market  variations, 
including  variations  in  accepted  housing  de- 
sign, across  the  nation.  Importar-t  elements 
in  the  selection  of  the  particular  sites  will  be 
the  assurance  that  the  housing  concepts  se- 
lected by  HUD  can  be  constructed  on  those 
sites  without  concern  for  local  code  require- 
ments In  essence,  the  development  of  the 
prototype  sites  must  be  within  HUD's  control. 
In  addition,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  land 
proposed  for  the  prototype  sites  must  be 
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available  for  site  development  when  the  hotis- 
Ing  concepts  and  the  sites  are  selected.  It  Is 
now  anticipated  that  site  development  will 
start  earlv  next  year  and  that  first  prototype 
construction  would  start  in  March  of  next 
year. 

The  involvement  of  community  and  user 
groups  in  the  evaluation  of  the  various  proto- 
types and  the  resulting  selection  by  those 
groups  of  the  p.irticular  concepts  that  they 
propose  to  order  in  volume  from  the  pro- 
ducers is  essential  to  the  success  of  any  hous- 
ing program  Neither  HUD  nor  the  state  nor 
local  government  nor  any  individual  group 
can  determine  for  a  community  the  kind  of 
housing  that  it  requires.  It  is  proposed  that 
enough  concepts  will  be  developed  as  part  of 
this  program  on  prototype  sites  so  that  the 
variety  offered  v^nil  permit  a  flexible  choice  by 
the  community  groups.  In  addition,  we  will 
make  modifications  to  the  prototypes  as  de- 
termined by  the  evaluation  by  the  user  and 
communltv  groups. 

In  summary,  therefore.  Operation  Break- 
through  is   a  multi-faceted   program   aimed 

at: 

1.  Encouraging  Industry  to  propose  the 
ideas  available  for  volume  production  meth- 
ods that  they  have  had  difficulty  applying  in 
the  past: 

2.  Encouraging  continual  housing  system 
advancement  through  support  of  applied  re- 
search and  development; 

3  Pooling  or  aggregating  the  market  for 
housing,  including  both  the  demand  for 
housing  and  the  available  land  for  such 
housing; 

4.  Encouraging  state  and  local  adjustments 
in  building  codes  and  zoning  codes  that  now 
contribute  to  fragmentation,  high  cost,  and 
the  difficulty  of  producing  for  a  broad  mar- 
ket: 

5  Improving  methods  of  financing,  includ- 
ing improved  processing  of  FHA  Insurance 
applications; 

6  Making  more  effective  use  of  our  total 

work  force; 

7  Conducting  tests  and  evaluations  with 
authoritative  test  validation  that  will  serve 
as  a  basis  for  approval  of  advanced  housing 
concepts  and  for  development  of  perform- 
ance standards  for  housing  systems. 

In  suggesting  the  role  of  your  association 
and  vour  industry,  we  might  again  look  at 
the  European  experience.  Much  of  the  Euro- 
pean housinz  is  industrialized  housing,  with 
a  heavy  concentration  on  concrete  systems. 
A  ma]o"rity  of  the  500  industrialized  building 
systems  now  in  use  in  Europe  for  housing 
construction  are  concrete  based  systems  The 
prerequisites  for  Industrialized  housing  of  a 

massed  or  concentrated  market  of  continuing 
duration  were  available  in  Europe  after  World 
War  II.  That  war  determined  the  housing 
needs  of  many  European  areas  and  provided 
a  large,  aggregated  market  This  factor,  com- 
bined with  the  labor  shortage  created  by  loss 
of  men  and  bv  those  remaining  men  working 
to  rebuild  industry,  encouraged  Europe  to 
develop  industrialized  building.  Some  of 
these  companies  are  now  seekine  acceptance 
Of  their  concepts  In  the  United  States  under 
the  FHA  Special  Construction  Methods  Bul- 
letin. To  date,  two  systems  have  qualified  and 
four  more  are  tmder  consideration.  All  of 
these  are  concrete  systems. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  concrete  is  low»r  in  the 
United  States  than  almost  any  European 
country— lower  than  the  United  Kingdom. 
Finland.  Ireland,  NonJ.-ay.  Greece.  Spain. 
Denmark.  Prance.  Belgium.  Sweden.  Italy. 
Germany.  Luxemburg.  Austria.  Iceland, 
Switzerland.  And  this  includes  not  only 
dwelling  construction  but  all  of  the  highway 
and    other   public    works   construction. 

This  bit  of  information  certainly  sur- 
prised me  when  I  heard  It.  Because,  in  the 
construction  industry,  concrete  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  vlUl  and  indispensable 
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building  material.  This  is  particularly  true 
where  concrete  is  used  as  a  sub-grade  mate- 
rial which  offers  economy,  strength  and  dur- 
abllltv.  In  more  recent  and  sophisticated  ap- 
plications, concrete  Is  a  material  that  has 
adequately  and  economically  solved  the  com- 
plex problem  of  secondary  containment  ves- 
sel design  for  nuclear  reactors  for  power  gen- 
eration plants.  Through  new  technologies  in 
this  application  alone,  the  containment  ves- 
sel wall,  through  post-tensloned  construc- 
tion processes  has  been  reduced  in  wall 
thickness  from  six  feet  in  cross  sections 
down  to  three  feet  in  cross  sections,  or  a 
50  per  cent  reduction  in  cross  sectional  area 
of  the  containment  vessels  concrete  shield- 
ing structure. 

But,  concrete  is  finding  new  building  ap- 
plications due  to  the  progressive  technologi- 
cal thinking  of  your  industry.  These  new 
technologies  reflected  in  the  American  Con- 
cfete  Institute  Code  adopted  in  1963  (an 
unquestioned  design  standard  In  the  con- 
struction Industry  in  general)  have  In  the 
recent  past  contributed  to  new  high-rise 
construction  concepts  in  apartment  build- 
ing and  office  structures  such  as  the  new  70 
story  (645  feet  high)  Lake  Towers  apart- 
ment building  in  Chicago  or  the  more  re- 
cent new  50  story  (714  feet  high)  Shell  Oil 
office  building  in  Houston.  Texas 

This  Is  a  real  mark  of  technological 
achievement  in  material  application  con- 
sidering that  as  recently  as  1660  concrete 
was  seldom  considered  as  a  structural  mate- 
rial in  buildings  higher  than  15-20  stories 
in  height 

Recalling  other  technological  develop- 
ments that  nave  been  provided  in  the  past 
ten  years  in  pre-cast  and  pre-stressed  con- 
crete processes,  new  tools  have  been  given 
to  the  architects  and  designers  that  offer 
boundless  possibilities  to  their  creative 
Imaginations.  It  Is  apparent  even  to  the  lay- 
man that  concrete  Is  not  only  a  utility  mate- 
rial for  building  construction,  but  is  a  mate- 
rial that  offers  expressive  art  fwms  and  pro- 
vides a  viable  link  in  improving  man's  physi- 
cal environment. 

With  all  of  these  new  technologies  your  m- 
dustrv  Is  providing  to  the  construction  in- 
dustry, I  would  like  all  of  you  to  consider 
the  challenge  offered  by  Operation  Break- 
through. 

I  am  aware  of  what  has  been  done  to  date 
in  the  housing  area,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  the  modular  construction  process,  such  as 
the  Habitat  complex  In  Montreal  and  the 
Place  de  Rio  In  Houston  But  I  think  you  all 
win  agree  that  these  are  first  steps  in  a  proc- 
ess of  seeking  new  solutions  in  the  field  of 
housing.  Your  continued  efforts  in  develop- 
ing new  construction  processes  with  concrete 
in  the  housing  field  will  most  certainly  con- 
tribute to  the  elimination  of  this  nation's 
rapidly  rising  housing  deficit. 

If  I  may  digress  momentarily.  I  would  like 
to  call  vo"ur  attention  to  the  fact  that  of  the 
28  major  European  concrete  building  systems. 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  production  Is  done 
by  prestressed-precast  panel  manufacturers 
located  in  fixed  plant  locations.  In  this  re- 
gard. I  was  pleased  to  hear  that  41  of  the 
precast- prestressed  firms  formed  together 
Into  a  consortium  in  order  to  attack  the  na- 
tion's housing  problems  through  systems 
construction  and  the  fabrication  of  standard- 
ized parts  in  their  67  plants  for  multi-family 
housing.  Tills  indicates  that  the  industry  Is 
rising  to  the  housing  challenge  and  will  work 
to  supply  economical  and  quality  housing 
units  to  help  overcome  this  country's  hous- 
ing problems  while  providing  a  greater  eco- 
nomic stability  to  its  operation. 

I  have  recently  been  told  that  there  are  as 
many  as  360  precast -prestressed  concrete 
producers  in  the  country  which  concentrates 
mostly  in  architecturally  oriented  product 
lines,  or  more  specifically,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  precast-Stressed  concrete  elements  for 
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building  systems  I  believe  that  with  these 
resources  coupled  with  the  some  2500  con- 
struction firms  across  the  country  specifically 
Identified  as  concrete  contractors  that  your 
Industry  must  play  a  vital  role  In  helping  to 
alleviate  the  housing  shortage  problems  that 
exists  In  this  country  today. 

That  role  must  be  based  on  the  unique 
capabilities  of  your  Industry.  Your  role  in 
construction  and  housing  must  consider  all 
Of  the  elements  of  the  housing  business  that 
I  have  described.  But  that  role  must  also  be 
based  on  the  commitment  required  of  each 
of  us  if  our  domestic  problems  are  to  be 
solved  Perhaps  the  greatest  commitment 
that  we  must  make  Is  the  personal  one  that 
requires  that  we  Judge  every  action  In  terms 
of  its  effect  on  the  solution  of  the  problems 
we  face  and  the  overall  benefits  that  can  be 
derived  If  those  problems  are  solved  and  bal- 
anced, stable  communities  with  eqvial  oppor- 
tunities for  all  are  the  result.  Not  until  such 
a  commitment  Is  made  can  we  expect  to  solve 
our  domestic  problems 
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A  GENERATION  OF  DRUG 
MUTANTS? 


-    HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  30,  1969 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
our  Nation  will  spend  $1.5  million  on  new 
research  programs  to  learn  the  effects 
the  chemical  drugs  such  as  ampheta- 
mines and  the  hallucinogens  have  on  hu- 
man beings.  At  the  same  time  we  will 
spend  $90  million  on  new  research  for 
chemical  and  biological  warfare. 

If  ever  national  priorities  were  consid- 
ered confused,  the  above  illustration 
should  serve  as  the  ultimate  example. 
The  real  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
threat  to  this  Nation  is  in  the  form  of 
speed,  bennies,  goofballs,  big  D,  acid, 
cocaine,  peyote,  and  the  dozens  of  other 
chemical  drugs  being  abused  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

The  battleground  in  this  chemical  drug 
war  is  the  local  schoolyard,  the  ghetto, 
and  the  suburban  neighborhood.  The 
casualties  are  primarily  among  our 
young. 

Yet  precious  little  of  our  resources  are 
being  devoted  to  learning  what  effects 
these  new  chemical  drugs,  when  abused, 
have  on  the  human  being.  Dr.  Sidney 
Cohen,  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health's  Division  of  Narcotics 
Addiction  and  Drug  Abuse  has  described 
the  state  of  our  knowledge  on  the  chem- 
ical drugs  as  comparable  to  the  state  of 
our  knowledge  on  tobacco  50  years  ago. 

The  chemical  drugs  are  causing  prob- 
lems with  which  our  society  has  found 
itself  vinable  to  cope.  We  are  sadly  learn- 
ing that  we  do  not  have  either  the  fa- 
cilities or  expertise  to  deal  with  the  many 
thousands  who  have  become  psycholog- 
ically dependent,  or  physically  damaged 
from  abusing  one,  or  more  probably,  a 
combination  of  the  chemical  drugs. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  extent 
of  the  problem,  or  the  magnitude  of  its 
effect  it  may  help  to  take  a  brief  look  at 
the  latest  information  available  on  the 
amphetamine  family  of  stimulants,  just 
one  of  the  many  chemical  drugs.  Am- 
phetamines are  legally  used  and  often 
prescribed  by  doctors  to  give  their  pa- 
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tients  extra  energy.  About  20  percent  of 
all  drug  prescriptions  are  these  type  of 
stimulants. 

Yet.  when  abused,  amphetamines,  or 
"speed,"  the  underground  term,  have 
caused  such  horrifying  consequences 
that  even  devotees  of  the  drug  cult  have 
warned  that  "speed  kills."  and  'crank — 
another  popular  term  for  methamphet- 
amines — cripples." 

The  availability  of  these  pills  is  as- 
tounding. There  is  enough  amphetamine 
produced  each  year  in  the  United  States 
to  provide  each  person  in  this  country 
with  25  doses. 

Speed  is  becoming  the  most  serious 
drug  problem  in  southern  California. 
The  use  of  speed  is  increasing  more  rap- 
idly in  Los  Angeles  than  the  use  of 
hard  narcotics.  Yet,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  doing  little  to  learn  about  the 
effects  speed  has  on  the  human  body,  and 
present  laws  are  woefully  inadequate  to 
stem  the  fiow. 

I  learned  these  startling  facts  from  in- 
terviews held  last  Tuesday  with  Dr.  Sid- 
ney Cohen,  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health's  Division  of 
Narcotics  Addiction  and  Drug  Abuse, 
and  John  Enright,  Chief  of  the  Criminal 
Investigations  Office  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs. 

More  frightening  was  the  informa- 
tion Dr.  Cohen  provided  me  on  the  latest 
medical  findings  detailing  the  effects 
amphetamines  can  have  if  abused.  Re- 
cent studies,  although  still  deficient 
when  compared  to  what  needs  to  be 
leaiTied,  demonstrate  that  ampheta- 
mines can  be  physically  addicting.  The 
body  builds  up  a  tolerance  to  this  stimu- 
lant and  larger  doses  are  required  to 
produce  the  .same  'trips."  If  the  drug  is 
suddenly  withdrawn,  recent  studies  in- 
dicate withdrawal  symptoms,  similar  to 
a  narcotic  withdrawal,  are  evident. 

I  believe  until  recently  it  was  common- 
ly believed  that  stimulants  such  as  am- 
phetamine were  not  physically  addict- 
ing. They  are,  according  to  Dr.  Cohen. 
There  is  also  increasing  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  speed,  when  taken  in  large 
doses,  causes  brain  damage. 

This  new  information  about  brain 
damage  and  the  addicting  characteris- 
tics of  speed  contradicts  widely  held 
opinions  to  the  opposite.  However,  it 
points  up  how  frightening  the  conse- 
quences of  abusing  this  drug  are,  and 
how  little  information  we  have  had  on 
its  effects.  And  the  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge on  amphetamines,  when  taken  in 
large  doses,  is  still  deficient. 

How  much  speed  finds  its  way  into  the 
underground  market  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia is  virtually  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. However,  two  recent  cases  brought 
to  my  attention  may  provide  us  with 
some  clues. 

Enright  informed  me  that  on  June  18. 
of  this  year  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  made  the 
largest  haul  in  its  history.  Los  Angeles 
was  the  site  of  this  "historic  event."  On 
that  Wednesday  in  June  agents  arrested 
David  Rodriguez  and  confiscated  from 
his  home  seven  huge  burlap  bags  each 
weighing  75  pounds.  The  pills  in  the 
bags  were  amphetamines. 

When  you  consider  that  the  average 
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speed  pill  is  rarely  larger  than  an  aspirin 
tablet,  375  pounds  of  these  pills  add  up 
to  a  substantial  sum— all  destined  for 
the  underground  market. 

Another  case  brought  to  my  attention 
by  the  California  State  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  concerned  a  fellow  by  the  name 
of  Alfonso  Villasenor.  This  fellow,  posing 
as  a  pharmacist  in  Tijuana,  managed  to 
order  "tremendous  amounts  of  amphet- 
amines and  barbiturates."  By  the  time 
this  fellow  was  arrested,  the  State  bureau 
had  managed  to  purchase  or  confiscate 
from  him  more  than  1  '2  million  amphet- 
amine tablets — all  destined  for  the 
underground  market. 

These  of  course  are  only  two  examples, 
and  examples  of  the  pushers  who  are 
caught.  Multiply  these  figures  by  many 
hundreds  and  some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  speed  traffic  will  take  form. 

My  research  and  Interviews  led  to  a 
number  of  other  findings  which  I  will 
list.  I  have  restricted  these  remarks  and 
the  report  of  my  findings  to  the  chemical 
drugs;  namely,  the  stimulants  such  as 
speed,  the  barbiturates  such  as  secobarbi- 
tol  sodium -Seconal — and  the  hallucino- 
gens like  LSD.  I  have  excluded  the  nar- 
cotics, not  because  they  do  not  present 

a  major  problem— they  do— but  rather 
because  we  are  well  along  the  road  in 
both  the  state  of  our  knowledge  about 
their  effects,  the  rehabilitation  of  their 
abusers,  and  enforcement.  The  chemical 
drugs  really  present  a  different  problem, 
and  require  special  consideration. 
My  additional  findings  include: 
First.  LSD  use  in  California,  despite 
many  reports  to  the  contrary,  has  hardly 
decreased,  and  in  some  areas  of  the 
State  It  has  increased;  this  despite  its 

marked  decrease  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  country — from  testimony  of  John 
Kramer,  department  of  psychiatry,  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Irvine,  August  7, 
before  a  Senate  subcommittee,  and  Dr. 
Sidney  Cohen. 

Second.  A  nationwide  conference  of 
medical  experts  will  be  held  in  October 
to  consider  the  most  recent  findings  on 
the  effects  LSD  has  on  chromosomes, 
birth  defects,  and  other  physical  damage 
to  the  body.  This  is  the  first  time  such  a 
meeting  has  been  held — Dr.  Sidney 
Cohen. 

Third.  Chemical  drugs,  including  LSD, 
have  been  just  recently  foimd  to  produce 
the  dangerous  "flashback  phenomena" — 
repeating  the  "trip"  without  taking  the 
drug.  It  has  been  learned  that  cer- 
tain antihistamines — commonly  pre- 
scribed for  the  treatment  of  allergies — 
when  abused,  will  produce  the  flashback 
phenomena — Dr.  Sidney  Cohen. 

Fourth.  A  study  released  through  the 
Neuropsychiatric  Institute  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  reports  that  there 
could  have  been  as  many  as  8,000  "bad 
trips"  from  LSD  within  a  period  of  18 
months  in  Los  Angeles  County  alone. 
And  this  figure  only  represents  instances 
that  have  been  reported  to  a  physician. 
A  "bad  trip"  was  defined  as  a  "trip" 
that  included  a  negative  or  harmful 
experience. 

Fifth.  The  use  of  combinations  of 
chemical  drugs  is  Increasingly  becoming 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  It  is 
now  common  for  a  person  to  be  taking 
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overdoses  of  three  or  four  different  drugs 
at  the  same  time.  Yet  there  has  not  been 
any  research,  nor  is  any  research  taking 
place  at  this  moment  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  effects  combinations  of  drugs 
are  having  on  human  beings— Dr.  Sidney 

Cohen. 

Sixth.  The  Federal  Gqjemment  has 
made  only  one  small  wardBots  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  drug  treatment  faHllty  avail- 
able for  treatment  of  the  victims  of 
chemical  drug  abuse.  The  Government 
has  two  major  narcotics  rehabilitation 
facilities  at  Lexington  and  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.  California's  State  hospital  at  Men- 
docino has  some  facilities  to  deal  with 
the  problem.  State  and  county  facilities 
for  the  treament  of  these  people  are  al- 
mo.st  nonexistent — Dr.  Sidney  Cohen. 

Seventh.  By  far  the  largest  group  of 
abusers  of  the  chemical  drugs  are  white, 
middle-  and  upper-class  young  people. 
Narcotics  are  still  largely  confined  to  the 
ghetto — Dr.  Sidney  Cohen. 

I  believe  these  facts,  as  well  as  other 
current  data  that  has  already  been  pub- 
lished, clearly  suggest: 

First.  There  is  little  accurate  or  suffi- 
cient knowledge  about  the  effects  the 
chemical  drugs  are  having  upon  the 
thousands  of  abusers  here  in  our  area,  or 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  across  the 
Nation.  What  little  knowledge  we  do  pos- 
sess indicates  the  effects  on  the  human 
being  from  abusing  these  drugs  is 
frightening. 

Second.  Little  emphasis  is  being  placed 
on  finding  out  this  information.  The 
Federal  Government,  especially,  is  doing 
as  little  as  possible  in  this  field. 

Third.  Chemical  drug  abuse  is  rising 
at  a  much  faster  rate,  especially  In  the 
Los  Angeles  area,  than  in  narcotics 
abuse.  We  have  been  imable  to  signifi- 
cantly check  the  easy  availability  of 
these  chemical  drugs.  Dr.  James  L.  God- 
dard.  the  former  Director  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  put  his  finger 
upon  the  pulse  of  the  problem  when  he 
said: 

Much  of  the  drug  abuse  problem  is  as- 
sociated w-lth  our  traditional  notions  and 
experiences  In  such  areas  as  alcoholism  and 
hard  narcotics. 

Dr.  Goddard  went  on  to  say: 

Abuse  of  .  .  .  (this)  entirely  new  class  of 
dangerous  drugs  .  .  .  amphetamines,  bar- 
biturates, and  hallucinogens  has  a  most  se- 
rious effect  on  the  personality  of  those  who 
toy  with  these  chemical  playthings  .  .  .  Abuse 
results  In  serious  personality  disintegration, 
destruction  of  the  ability  to  make  judgments, 
and  physical  or  psychological  dependence 
with  ever  Increasing  doses. 
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Dealing  with  the  problem  of  chemical 
drug  abuse  requires  new  thinking,  and 
new  solutions,  separate  and  apart  from 
our  traditional  approaches  toward  the 
problem  of  narcotics.  The  effects  of  these 
chemical  drugs,  at  least  the  effects  we  are 
aware  of  at  this  time,  and  their  easy 
availability  make  this  problem  one  of  the 
most  dangerous,  yet  complex,  issues  fac- 
ing us. 

The  suggestive  title  of  this  statement 
inferred  that  we  may  be  witnessing  the 
terrifying  Huxleyan  prophecy  of  the  be- 
ginning of  a  generation  whose  personal- 
ity and  physical  appearance  have  been 
mutated  by  these  drugs.  Some  of  the  re- 
cent   facts   I   uncovered   and   mentioned 


earlier  certainly  suggest  this  weird  pos- 
sibility in  an  interview  with  Dr.  Sidney 
Cohen,  the  possibility  of  drug  mutations 
was  raised.  It  was  by  raising  this  ques- 
tion that  I  learned  that  the  state  of  our 
research  in  chemical  drug  abuse  is  so 
sadly  deficient  it  would  be  impossible  to 
confirm  or  deny  mutation  as  an  ultimate 
possibility.  Yet,  the  evidence  already  in 
has  led  to  this  question  bemg  asked.  The 
tragedy  of  our  present  situation  is  that 
it  cannot  be  denied. 

The  American  Medical  Association  has 
described  the  abuse  of  the  chemical  drugs 
as  the  "crutch  that  cripples."  This  is 
certainly  an  appropriate  term.  Speed, 
bennies,  drivers,  goofballs,  blue  heavens, 
acid,  big  D,  and  the  dozens  of  other 
chemical  drugs,  when  abused,  will  pro- 
duce some  of  the  most  dangerous  con- 
sequences to  the  abuser. 

Dr.  Cohen,  who  provided  me  with  much 
of  my  material  on  the  physical  dangers, 
including  brain  damage  from  ampheta- 
mines, physical  addiction  to  some  stimu- 
lants and  depressants,  and  "flashbacks" 
from  antihistamine  abuse,  also  discussed 
the  psychological  debilitating  effects  of 
these  drugs. 

The  media  has  described  to  a  great  ex- 
tent   the    "mind    bending"    that    occurs 

from  abuse  of  the  chemical  drugs.  I 
would,  however,  just  like  to  briefly  re- 
view some  of  the  Information  I  learned 
from  Dr.  Cohen  and  many  other  sources 
about  the  known  effects  the  drugs  are 
having. 

Heavj'  doses  of  amphetamines  can  pro- 
duce a  temporary  mental  derangement 
requiring  hospitalization.  The  syndrome 
is  cliaracterized  by  a  paranoid  state  ac- 
companied by  auditory  and  or  visual 
hallucinations.  Long-term  hea\7  users 

of  amphetamines  are  usuaUy  Irritable 
and  unstable  while  abrupt  withdrawal 
can  result  in  deep  and  suicidal  depres- 
sions, as  well  as  the  physical  addiction 
symptoms  already  described.  The  possi- 
bility of  serious  psychosis  and  long-term 
personality  disorders  is  enhanced  in  the 
case  of  methadrine  injected  directly  into 
a  vein. 

Large  doses  of  barbiturates  produce  an 
effect  that  resembles  alcoholic   drunk- 
enness. Perceptions   are   distorted   and 
reactions  and  responses  are  slowed  down. 
The  ability  to  think,  concentrate,  or  work 
is   lessened.   Often   there   is   confusion, 
slurred   speech,   and   staggering.   Emo- 
tional control  Is  weakened  and  users  may 
become  irritable,  angrj'.  and  aggressive 
untU  they  finally  fall  into  a  deep  sleep. 
The  effects  of  the  more  potent  hallu- 
cinogens,  particularly  LSD,   vary   from 
instance  to  instance.  Perceptions  are  dis- 
torted and  often  the  senses  appear  to 
become  more  acute.  Colors  become  more 
brilliant;  flat  objects  seem  to  stand  out  in 
three  dimensions.  One  sensor>'  impres- 
sion may   be  translated  into   another. 
Users  are  likely  to  perceive  unusual  pat- 
terns unfolding  before  them.  Often  users 
will  report  feeling  two  strong,  but  oppo- 
site emotions  at  the  same  time  or  a  sen- 
sation of  losing  the  normal  feeling  of 
boundaries  between  body  and  space. 

The  reactions  of  users  to  the  effects  of 
LSD  vary  widely  but  among  the  danger- 
ous reactions  that  have  been  reported 
are  panic  and  paranoia,  in  some  cases 
leading  to  acute  and  long  lasting  mental 
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illness.  In  addition,  the  effects  of  the 
drug  may  recur  days  or  even  months 
after  the  original  dose  was  taken. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  Na- 
tion's priorities  when  more  money  is 
available  to  protect  men  from  moon 
germs  than  from  the  known  and  un- 
known dangers  of  easily  accessible  chem- 
ical drugs.  One  wonders  what  type  of 
society  would  spend  many  milUons  on  the 
quarantine  of  three  moon  astronauts, 
while  at  the  same  time  devote  only  one 
small  ward  of  an  already  too  crowded 
hospital  for  the  treatment  of  the  thou- 
sands of  young  victims  of  a  different  kind 
of  unworldly  "trip." 

The  irony  of  these  circumstances  is 
devastating.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  so 
many  of  our  young  find  themselves  early 
cynics  of  a  system  that  at  times  seems 
to  lack  humanity  and  logic. 

I  will  be  introducing  legislation  which 
will  deal  with  the  easy  avaUability  of 
these  chemical  drugs,  and  provide  sub- 
stantially more  funds  for  research  into 
the  effects  these  drugs  are  having. 

I  have  already  introduced  two  bills 
and  in  the  very  near  future  I  will  be 
introducing  two  more  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion. The  effects  of  these  four  bills  will 
be  to;  Provide  funds  to  train  teachers 
and  law-enforcement  officers  so  they  can 
educate  young  people  about  the  dangers 

of  drug  abuse,  add  30  new  customs  offi- 
cers to  border  patrols:    crack   down   on 
pharmaceutical   wholesale  houses   who 
serve  as  unwitting  sources  of  dangerous 
drugs:    initiate   a   far-ranging   research 
program  to  obtain  accurate  information 
on  drug  dependence  and  characteristics; 
prevent  juveniles  from  crossing  the  t>or- 
der:    establish   a   computer  information 
system  at  the  border;  require  separate 
inventories  for  dangerous  drugs:  estab- 
lish  uniformity   in   State   narcotics   and 
dangerous  drug  laws;    establish   a  joint 
Mexican-American  Commission  to  stop 
the  drug  flow  at  the  border;  and  provide 
funds  for  local  communities  for  educa- 
tional and  rehabilitation  programs. 

There  must  be  continumg  public  pres- 
sure in  order  to  insure  that  this  problem 
will  receive  more  than  just  the  appear- 
ance of  action.  We  need  an  immense  and 
immediate  research  effort.  We  need  to 
learn  the  exact  effect  these  drugs  are 
causing.  We  need  effective  new  laws  to 
stem  the  flow  of  these  chemical  drugs 
into  an  increasing  underground  market. 
We  need  an  effort  that  is  In  resources 
and  energy  comparable  to  the  size  of  the 
problem,  and  the  problem  is  immense. 
We  need  this  effort  now. 


POLICEMAN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OF    C-ILIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  30,  1969 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
that  the  Policeman  of  the  Year  who  will 
receive  the  fourth  annual  Police  Service 
Award  Wednesday  in  Miami  is  Sgt.  Wes- 
ton S.  .Robinson  from  Manteca.  Calif., 
which  I  have  the  privilege  of  represent- 
ing in  the  House. 

Every  day  of  the  year  police  officers 
throughout  the  country  risk  their  lives 
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to  protect  citizens  and  their  property. 
Sergeant  Robinson  and  10  other  officers 
are  being  honored  at  the  convention  of 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  for  individual  feats  of  bravery, 
compassion,  and  devotion  to  duty. 

Sergeant  Robinson  and  his  fellow 
honorees  are  outstanding  examples  of  the 
type  of  ofHcers  every  police  department 
seeks  today — courageous,  intelligent,  and 
motivated  by  concern  for  the  public  wel- 
fare 

Through  passage  of  the  Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1968,  Con- 
gress has  taken  a  large  step  forward  to- 
ward helping  local  police  and  other  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  strengthen  and 
improve  their  programs. 

The  Congress  can  and  should  do  more, 
and  I  fully  expect  that  additional  legis- 
lation will  be  passed  lo  provide  further 
assistance  to  hard-pressed  local  depart- 
ments. Without  officers  like  Sergeant 
Robinson  and  the  10  officers  who  re- 
ceived honorable  mention  for  deeds  of 
great-valor.  however,  financial  assistance 
from-tlie  Federal  Government  would  be 
of  minor  consequence. 

I  know  the  House  joins  me  in  paying 
tribute  to  Sergeant  Robinson  and  the 
other  brave  men  who  are  being  honored 
by  their  fellow  officers  at  Miami. 

The  following  is  an  article  from  Pa- 
rade magazine,  describing  the  heroic  ac- 
tions of  Sergeant  Robinson  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  not  long  ago  in  my  hometown. 
Manteca,  Calif.: 

Policeman  of  the  Ye.\r 
(By  John  G.  Rogers) 

Every  man  who  becomes  a  policeman  con- 
tracts to  put  his  life  on  the  line  without 
warning  any  time  that  duty  calls — and.  no 
matter  what  the  odds  against  him  For  Sgt. 
Weston  S.  Robinson,  of  Manteca.  Calif.,  the 
moment  :^f  truth  came  not  so  long  ago  on  a 
pleasant  Sunday  afternoon.  He  was  the  only 
policeman  present  when  a  gang  of  cursing, 
raging  motorcycle  bums  set  upon  a  motorist 
with  screams  of  "Kill  him!  Kill  him!" 

Robinson — 37-year-old  college  man,  father 
of  three  and  a  policeman  because  he  likes  to 
work  with  people — didn't  hesitate  a  second. 
He  piled  into  the  fray  to  try  to  protect  the 
motorist.  I  knew  help  wa.s  on  the  way,"  he 
recalls  quietly.  "I  hoped  that  if  I  could  keep 
them  busy  for  a  little  bit.  we'd  have  a  chance 
of  saving  the  man's  life." 

The  motorist  was  saved,  all  right,  but  Rob- 
inson was  knocked  unconscious,  whipped  by 
a  cycle  chain,  his  nose  broken.  And  as  he  was 
coming  to  a  few  minutes  later,  one  of  the 
bike  gang  gouged  him  In  an  eye. 

he's  a  symbol 

Robinson  received  a  commendation  from 
his  department  and  for  his  act  of  valor  he 
also  has  been  named  to  receive  the  fourth 
annual  Police  Service  Award  conferred  by 
Parade  and  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  As  Policeman  of  the  Year, 
he's  a  symbol  of  all  the  nation's  peace  officers, 
more  than  400.000  strong.  Specific  praise  goes 
to  Robinson,  the  indlvidu.il  who  instantly 
risked  his  life  to  fulfill  his  sworn  duty. 
And.  by  extension,  praise  goes  to  all  police  In 
50  states  whove  performed  valiantly  in  time 
of  crisis. 

On  Wednesday  at  the  Chief's  annual  con- 
vention, which  opened  yesterday  in  Miami 
Beach.  Robinson  will  be  presented  with  a 
bronze  plaque.  Honorable  mention  plaques 
wiu  go  to  ten  other  officers  whose  achieve- 
ments demonstrate  the  broad  spectrum  of 
police  duty  and  risk.  Selecting  these  men  was 
not  an  easy  task  for  the  Judges  who  sifted 
nominations  from  police  departments  all  over 
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the  country.  Hence.  It's  quite  appropriate 
that  the  modest  Sergeant  Robinson  insists 
his  award  represents  all  good  police,  not  just 
hlms«lf. 

Robinson  doesn't  Impress  you  as  a  tough 
guy  who  would  take  on  a  motorcycle  gang 
single-handed.  He's  stocky,  195  pounds  and 
5  feet  10  inches  tall.  He  laughs  easily,  is  soft- 
spoken  and  has  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind. 
He's  still  taking  college  courses  for  a  master's 
degree  because  when  his  police  days  are  over, 
he  wants  to  be  »  teacher. 

"Working  close  to  people  and  their  prob- 
lems Is  my  big  kick  in  life,"  says  the  ser- 
geant, "and  the  police  force  brings  you  about 
as  close  to  people  as  you  can  get.  All  around 
you  every  day  is  life,  from  comedy  to  tragedy, 
and  you  get  so  many  chances  to  help  people. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  wish  it  would  dawn 
on  the  public  that  a  cop  spends  a  lot  more 
time  helping  people  than  he  does  arresting 
them." 

Robinson's  supreriie  chance  to  help  some- 
onecame  at  5  p.m.  on  a  quiet  Sunday  as  he 
sat  off-duty  In  his  brown  stucco,  six-room 
house  in  Manteca  which  Is  78  miles  east  of 
San  Francisco  In  the  lush  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
He  was  wearing  brown  slacks,  flowered  sports 
shirt  and  reading  Right  and  Reason,  one  of 
his  college  textbooks.  The  phone  rang.  It  was 
headqiuarters  telling  him  a  motorcycle  gang, 
the  Gypsy  Jokers,  40  strong,  was  bearing  down 
from  the  east.  Manteca,  a  clean  little  city  of 
13,000  population,  has  had  trouble  all  the 
way  up  to  murder  with  motorcycle  gangs,  so 
they're  closely  watched. 

HOW    rr    STARTED 

"I  got  into  my  car  and  drove  to  the  city 
line  Bnd  waited,"  Robinson  remembers. 
"When  the  Gypsy  Jokers  came  through,  I 
followed  them,  keeping  in  touch  with  head- 
quarters by  walkle  talkie.  The  last  half  of 
the  Jokers  ran  a  red  traffic  light  Just  before 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  tracks  and 
then  One  of  them  suddenly  swerved  over  Into 
the  oncoming  traffic  lane,  bounced  off  a 
white  station  wagon  and  went  down  in  a 
pretty  bad  crash. 

The  station  wagon  turned  into  a  side 
street  and  stopped.  The  driver,  a  young  man, 
got  out  and  started  back  toward  the  injured 
cyclist.  He  never  got  there.  At  least  a  half 
dozen  Jokers  piled  on  him  and  thev  weren't 
Joking.  They  beat  him  and  kicked  him— they 
have  a  slogan,  'One  stomp,  all  stomp.'  They 
were  screaming  obscenities  and  I  can  remem- 
ber saying  to  myself:  'Those  animals  could 
kill  that  kid.'  " 

The  next  few  minutes  are  a  blur  to  Robin- 
son. What  happened  was  that  he  dived  Into 
the  melee  of  fists  and  boots,  substituting 
himself  for  the  young  motorist  as  the  object 
of  the  Jokers'  vicious  assault.  Over  and  over 
he  shouted  his  Identity  as  a  policeman  and 
that  made  the  Jokers  revile  him  as  a  "dirty 
pig"  while  they  slugged  away  at  him.  Robin- 
son feared  to  draw  his  revolver  from  under 
his  sports  shirt  lest  a  Joker  wrest  It  away 
and  start  shooting.  Witnesses — some  refused 
to  talk  because  they  were  afraid  of  Jokers' 
retaliation — said  that  many  of  the  cyclists 
seemed  to  be  out  of  their  niinds,  so  violently 
were  they  acting.  A  woman  said  thev  were 
"mad  dogs."  Fights  between  spectators  and 
Jokers  broke  out.  When  one  of  Robinson's 
police  colleagues  reached  the  scene,  he  de- 
scribed It  as  "havoc."  But  the  swift  arrival 
of  mo6t  of  Manteca's  19-man  police  force 
and  some  sheriff's  deputies  soon  brought  the 
snarling  Jokers  Into  line. 

Manteca  Police  Chief  E>avid  E.  Walsh  is 
not  only  proud  of  Robinson  for  his  feat  that 
Sunday  afternoon — "there's  no  doubt  he 
saved  the  driver's  life"— but  also  proud  of 
him  as  a  "new  breed  of  cop." 

"By  this  I  mean  education,"  Walsh  ex- 
plains, "and  because  of  education  a  far  more 
rounded  man  able  to  do  a  far  better  Job. 
Robinson  studied  political  science  at  Swarth- 
more,  got  a  B.A.  in  criminology  from  the  Uni- 
versity of   California   and    is  still   going   to 
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college.'  He  was  on  the  Fremont  force  for  six 
years  and  came  to  us  by  ranking  number  one 
in  a  statewide  examination." 

IMPRESS    THOSE    KIDS 

On  a  force  as  small  as  Manteca's  there  is 
only  one  specialist — the  narcotics  officer. 
Each  of  the  others  Is  a  Jack-of-all-trades. 
Hence,  Robinson  functions  as  desk  man,  de- 
tective, patrolman,  school  lecturer,  traffic  offi- 
cer and,  especially,  friend  of  kids. 

"We  do  a  lot  of  talking  to  young  people." 
he  explains.  "It's  good  public  relations  for  us 
and  that's  Important  because  too  many  of 
our  'customers'  are  young  people.  We  try 
pretty  hard  to  get  them  on  our  side,  so  to 
speak.  There's  a  lot  more  satisfaction  In 
steering  a  kid  straight  than  there  is  in 
arresting  him." 

Robinson's  concern  for  people  is  reflected 
in  the  closeness  of  his  family.  He  and  his  wife 
Joanne  are  constantly  devising  projects  to  be 
done  with  their  three  children — Elizabeth, 
6;  Bruce,  4,  and  John.  3.  The  current  one  is 
painting  some  furniture  out  in  the  backyard. 
It's  going  well  except  when  Bruce  and  John 
start  painting  each  other. 

latt:  for  dinner 

Joanne  Robinson,  who,  like  any  police- 
man's ^-Ife  sometimes  feels  a  nagging  worry 
over  the  danger  in  her  husband's  career,  has 
her  own  memory  of  the  sergeant's  "bloody 
Sunday":  "I  was  Just  beginning  to  start 
dinner  when  the  phone  rang  telling  Wes  to 
go  check  on  the  motorcycle  gang.  I  asked  him 
to  try  to  be  back  on  time  to  eat  but  the 
next  thing  I  hear  is  that  he's  in  the  hospital. 
Sure,  I  worry  a  little  but  Im  glad  to  be 
married  to  a  man  who  cares  about  what's 
going  on  in  this  world.  There  are  too  many 
people  who  don't." 

Sgt.  Wes  Robinson,  the  gentle  man  who 
became  1969's  Policeman  of  the  Year  out  of 
an  incident  of  ugly  violence,  is  certain  to  go 
on  caring.  In  recent  days,  on  his  own  time, 
he's  been  trying  to  find  the  parents  of  a  dis- 
traught hippie  girl  and  to  guide  a  voung 
Manteca  boy  whose  life  has  taken  a  serious 
wrong  turn.  "I  think  both  of  them  can  be 
straightened  out,"  says  Robinson,  "and  I'm 
glad  Im  in  a  position  to  help.  That's  one  of 
the  rewards  of  being  a  cop." 


WILLIAMS  BAY  YOUTH  SHOWS  WAY 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  30,  1969 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  much  talk  of  the  rebellion  of  youth  in 
America  but  far  too  little  publicity  for 
students  who  show  community  leader- 
ship. I  invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  Janesville  Gazette: 

Williams  Bay  Youth  Shows  Way 

"Williams  Bay  is  our  town.  The  park  and 
its  buildings  are  there  for  us  to  enjoy.  We 
don't  mess  it  up.  but  we  guess  if  It  gets  that 
way  it's  up  to  us  to  help  clean  up  some  of 
the  mess."  This  is  the  youth  of  Williams  Bay 
speaking. 

Police  Officer  David  Strand  recently  told 
some  of  the  youngsters  about  the  extra  labor 
and  expense  at  the  park  and  its  rest  rooms 
because  of  vandalism.  He  told  them.  "A  band 
pcvllion  will  be  constructed  for  your  use 
next  summer.  The  park  Is  for  you  as  well  as 
for  adults  and  we  want  you  to  enjoy  it.  How- 
ever, in  the  rest-rooms  alone,  vandalism  has 
been  so  bad  we  must  padlock  them  as  soon  as 
It  gets  dark  (which  is  well  before  curfew 
time),  then  we  find  the  padlocks  smashed. 
Plumbing  must  be  replaced  constantly:  walls 
and  woodwork  are  continually  defaced.  Our 
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work  crew  cannot  keep  up  with  this  constant 
overload  and  at  times  our  rest-rooms  become 
an  eyesore." 

A  committee  meeting  was  held  by  phone 
(what  else?),  and  on  Sunday  a  volunteer 
group  of  "Junior  Citizens"  showed  up  at  the 
park  with  buckets,  mops,  brushes  and  plenty 
of  cleanser.  Their  afternoon  was  spent  In 
overall  cleaning,  scrubbing  the  woodwork  and 
doors,  removing  grafltti  from  the  walls.  They 
wanted  the  fall  housecleanlng  to  equal  the 
spring  housecleanlng.  The  girls  took  the 
ladles'  side;  the  boys  the  men's. 

There  were  seven  of  them  from  8th,  9th, 
and  10th  grades:  Candy  Hillgoth,  Sally 
Kunze,  Judy  Jacko,  Cookie  Hillgoth,  Robert 
Spruce,  Frank  Buckles  and  Robert  Roth. 

We  are  proud  to  acclaim  such  civic  en- 
deavor on  the  part  of  our  youngsters.  Con- 
versely, one  hopes  the  thoughtless  ones  who 
leave  such  filth  around  for  children  to  clean 
up  win  give  this  a  second  thought  the  next 
time  they  feel  Impelled  to  "decorate"  or  dam- 
age a  public  building. 


NBC  PRESENTS  FROM  HERE  TO 
THE  SEVENTIES" 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  30.  1969 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  forthcoming  NBC  news  special.  This 
is  the  very  important  two-and-a-half 
hour  broadcast  entitled  "From  Here  to 
the  Seventies,"  which  will  be  seen  from 
8:30  to  11  p.m.,  eastern  time.  October 
7.  "From  Here  to  the  Seventies"  will  re- 
view the  1960's  as  the  basis  for  project- 
ing major  developments  of  the  next  10 
years  in  all  phases  of  the  human  condi- 
tion the  world  over.  "From  Here  to  the 
Seventies"  promises  to  be  one  of  televi- 
sion's finest  hours.  Certainly.  NBC  has 
involved  some  of  its  most  impressive  tal- 
ent, and  many  months  of  research  and 
filming  in  80  countries,  in  preparing  for 
this  show. 

Twelve  NBC  News  correspondents  will 
participate  in  "From  Here  to  the  Seven- 
ties," for  which  that  superb,  award-win- 
ning actor,  Paul  Newman,  will  serve  as 
guide.  Correspondents  reporting  in 
From  Here  to  the  Seventies"  are  Elie 
Abel,  David  Brinkley,  John  Chancellor, 
Chet  Huntley.  Douglas  Kiker,  Frank  Mc- 
Gee,  Edwin  Newman,  Jack  Perkins,  Aline 
Saarinen,  Lem  Tucker,  Sander  Vanocur, 
and  Barbara  Walters. 

The  special  will  cover  a  wide  range  of 
vital  issues,  including  national  politics, 
censorship,  medical  research,  and  the 
devastating  effects  of  man's  increased  in- 
dustrialization such  as  water  and  air  pol- 
lution. A  particular  highlight  will  be  a 
section  on  an  urgent  problem  facing  the 
next  decade — world  hunger  and  the  pop- 
ulation explosion. 

Filming  of  "From  Here  to  the  Seven- 
ties" is  under  the  supervision  of  execu- 
tive producer  Robert  J.  Northshield  and 
producers  John  Lord  and  Mel  Ferber, 
who  also  direct. 

"From  Here  to  the  Seventies"  will  be 
sponsored  in  its  entirety  by  Eastern  Air 
Lines,  which  has,  in  the  words  of  NBC, 
"been  traditionally  identified  with  major 
public  service  news  programing,  includ- 
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ing  NBC  News'  coverage  of  the  last  two 
presidential  inaugurations  and  the  pace- 
setting  NBC  News  'white  paper'  review  of 
American  foreign  policy." 

"From  Here  to  the  Seventies"  should — 
at  least  on  the  evening  of  October  7 — 
answer  the  ofien-asked  question: 
"What's  right  about  television?" 


THE  DICKEY-LINCOLN  PROJECT 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  30.  1969 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  can 
be  said  without  fear  of  reasonable  con- 
tradiction that  few  projects  authorized 
by  this  great  body  in  this  decade  have 
been  subjected  to  as  much  debate,  as 
much  close-up  scrutiny,  as  much  in- 
depth  evaluation  as  has  the  Dickey-Lin- 
coln School  hydroelectric  power  project 
in  northern  Maine. 

Even  before  the  project's  authoriza- 
tion by  the  89th  Congress  on  October  27, 
1965.  the  prospect  of  advancing  consum- 
ers interests  for  the  people  of  New- 
England  through  the  development  of 
multipurpose  resources  had  been  the  ob- 
ject of  vigorous  research.  The  Dickey- 
Lincoln  project  was  accorded  a  most  im- 
portant role  in  the  ultimate  realization 
of  that  significant  prospect. 

Following  its  authorization,  research 
was  stepped  up.  The  US  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  Federal  Power  Commission,  an 
international  joint  commission,  and 
other  related  groups  and  agencies  par- 
ticipated in  the  compilation  of  a  tre- 
mendous body  of  engineering,  construc- 
tion, and  economic  data  concerning  po- 
tential impact  of  the  project  on  the  econ- 
omy of  New  Engand  and  the  lives  of  its 
citizens. 

The  clear  and  pressing  need  for  the 
project  was  firmly  established.  The  re- 
ports of  these  objective  Government 
agencies  were  of  one  voice — Dickey-Lin- 
coln was  desirable.  It  was  scientifically 
and  economically  feasible.  The  public 
benefits  its  construction  would  provide 
were  vast. 

It  might  have  been  expected,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  a  project  of  such  far- 
reaching  potential,  one  which  could 
clearly  serve  the  best  interests  of  an  im- 
portant area  of  our  Nation,  would  enjoy 
nearly  unanimous  support  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  But,  sadly,  this  has 
not  been  the  case.  The  private  utilities  of 
the  Northeast  have  strenuously  opposed 
the  project  and  have  lobbied  relentlessly 
for  its  defeat.  And  their  arguments,  al- 
beit emotional,  illogical,  and  so  obviously 
self -centered,  have  been  met  with  some 
amount  of  congressional  acceptance — 
not  enough  to  kill  the  project  outright, 
but,  unfortunately,  enough  to  delay  its 
funding.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  re.'idents  of  New  England  grow  im- 
patient for  equities  enjoyed  by  Amei-1- 
cans  in  every  other  part  of  the  country. 
They  wait  for  their  emancipation  from 
the  stronghold  of  monopoly. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Con- 
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gress  authorized  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
project  despite  the  protests  of  the  pri- 
vate utilities.  The  Congress  additionally 
appropriated  project  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1965,  1966,  and  1967  over  similar 
objections  of  the  same  private  Interests. 
The  fact  that  Dickey  survived  these  on- 
slaughts in  se\eral  tests  on  the  House 
floor  should  satisfy  even  the  most  skep- 
tical of  our  colleagues  that  the  claims  in 
support  of  the  project  are  just  and  that 
the  documentation  supporting  those 
claims  is  reliable. 

Are  some  still  skeptical?  Permit  me, 
then,  to  point  to  the  results  of  an  inde- 
pendent inquiry  into  the  potential  merits 
of  Dickey-Lincoln  that  was  made  by  the 
staff  of  the  House  Appropi-iations  Com- 
mittee just  2  years  ago.  The  study  was 
to  have  been  the  final  test  of  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  the  project.  It  was 
to  have  cleared  the  air,  once  and  for  all. 
Even  the  private  utilities  acknowledged 
its  necessity. 

Well,  the  study  was  completed— inde- 
pendent, objective,  painstakingly  thor- 
ough. Facts  that  had  been  evaluated,  re- 
viewed, and  reevaluated  were  finally  re- 
ported. To  the  surprise  of  very  few,  I 
think,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
staff  report  was  favorable  to  the  con- 
stiiiction  of  Dickey-Lincoln.  Indeed,  it 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  project 
was  feasible  and  meritorious  on  all 
counts. 

But  the  private  utilities  were  unim- 
pressed. Back  they  came  in  a  renewed 
effort  comprising  attempts  to  discredit 
findings  of  the  independent  study  they 
previously  had  so  much  favored.  "The 
facts  were  to  be  avoided."  They  were 
"biased,"  they  said.  'Dickey  must  not  be 
con.structed  at  any  cost." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  briefly 
review  the  initial  aims  and  the  ultimate 
findings  of  the  congressional  inquiry,  if 
I  may. 

The  objects  of  the  study  include: 

First.  A  review  and  appraisal  of  the 
completeness  and  adequacy  of  the  study 
conducted  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  which 
the  report  was  based  recommending  the 
project  for  authorization. 

Second.  An  analysis  of  the  cost  esti- 
mate of  the  project. 

Third.  An  analysis  of  the  soundness 
of  the  estimated  allocation  of  th&  an- 
nual project  benefits  to  power,  flood  con- 
trol, and  area  redevelopment. 

Fourth.  An  appraisal  of  the  plan  for 
the  marketing  of  power,  including  the 
proposed  power  rates  to  be  charged  and 
the  payout  schedule. 

Fifth.  A  comparison  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  power  production  tmder  alterna- 
tive means,  including  steam  plants,  nu- 
clear plants,  and  pumped  storage  and 
nuclear  combinations. 

Sixth.  An  overall  appraisal  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  project  in  meeting  po'wer 
requirements  in  the  light  of  the  expan- 
sion program  planned  by  the  New  Eng- 
land utilities. 

And  now.  the  study's  findings: 

First.  Studies  made  prior  to  the  recom- 
mendation tliat  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
project  be  authorized  were  complete, 
adequate,  and  fully  documented. 

Second,  Cost  estimates  projected  by 
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the  Corps  of  Engineers  were  sound.  Fu- 
ture adjustments,  resulting  form  engi- 
neering refinements  developed  in  con- 
tinuing studies,  would  tend  to  reduce 
these  estimates,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  staff  said. 

Third.  The  estimated  project  alloca- 
tion for  benefits  to  power,  flood  control, 
and  area  redevelopment  were  found  to  be 
not  only  sound,  but  conservative. 

Fourth.  An  adequate  and  ready  mar- 
ket was  found  to  exist  for  the  power  the 
project  would  generate. 

Fifth.  The  Dickey-Lincoln  project 
would  produce  power  for  consumers  at 
substantially  lower  rates  than  would  any 
Of  the  alternatives  sugegsted  by  the  pri- 
vate utilities,  the  staff  report  said. 

Sixth.  As  a  source  of  peaking  power 
for  New  England  load  centers  and  a 
source  of  low-cost  firm  power  for  prefer- 
ence customers,  the  project  was  found  to 
play  a  potentially  significant  role  in 
meeting  the  future  power  requirements 
of  New  England. 

"In  Sum.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  study  so 
wisely'  uhdertaken  by  this  House  and  so 
diligently  conducted  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  staff  pointed  to  the  ir- 
refutable conclusion  that  the  issues 
raised  by  the  opponents  of  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  project  were  totally  without 
foxmdation.  Once  again,  the  faulty  logic 
of  the  private  utilities  was  soundly  re- 
pudiated. 

This  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  during  hear- 
ings by  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works,  the  inconsistencies  of  the 

private    utilities    were    exposed    stUl    an- 

oUier  time. 

Testimony  before  the  subcommittee 
showed  that,  in  the  past  year,  the  bene- 
fit-cost ratio  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  proj- 
ect has  risen  from  1.9  to  2.0. 

The  project  is  expected  to  repay  its 
costs  in  less  than  50  years.  The  cost  esti- 
mate for  the  entire  project,  based  upon  a 
complete  reanalysis  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, was  foimd  to  have  risen  S10.6 
million  above  the  prior  estimate  sub- 
mitted to  Congress — nowhere  close  to  the 
inflated  cost  projection  of  the  private 
utilities.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  both  main- 
tained, moreover,  that  the  current  $229 
million  estimate  was  realistic  and  that  it 
represents  the  ultimate  cost  of  the 
project. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  said  addition- 
ally that  its  extensive,  updated  studies 
show  more  than  ever  that  Dickey-Lincoln 
is  the  most  economical  alternative  plan 
to  serve  New  England's  needs.  It  is  supe- 
rior to  all  private  plans,  a  spokesman  for 
the  corps  reported,  and  to  federally  fund- 
ed thermal  plants,  gas  turbines,  diesel  en- 
gines, pump  storage,  and  nuclear  power. 

I  submit  that  it  is  time  we  stopped 
arguing  with  the  utilities — time  we  rec- 
ognized that  no  amount  of  reason  or  ref- 
erence to  a  concern  for  the  public  in- 
terest will  alter  their  views  or  weaken 
their  resolve  to  delay  or  destroy  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  project. 

I  propose  that  we  go  on  without  them 
to  the  job  of  building  a  project  which 
this  House  has  already  proven  will  bene- 
fit the  people  of  New  England. 
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sincerely  and  respectfully,  then,  I  urge 
that  when  consideration  of  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  school  hydroelectric  power  proj- 
ect reaches  the  floor  of  this  House,  it 
be  accorded  support  and  approval. 


September  30,  1969 


YOUTH  TASK  FORCE 


"AMERICA  SINGS"— WINDS  UP  OUT- 
STANDING 31 -CITY  TOUR  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  30.  1969 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following: 
"America    Sings" — Winds    Up    Outstanding 
31-CiTY  Tour  in  New  York  City 

"America  Sings",  a  hit  musical  show  that's 
been  drawing  capacity  crowds  on  Its  31-clty 
tour,  will  wind  up  in  New  York  City  with 
three  free  performances. 

Sponsored  by  the  Theo.  Hamm  Brewing 
Company,  headquartered  In  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota, the  show  features  original  music  as 
well  as  folk.  rock,  blues,  popular,  protest, 
Broadway,  patriotic  and  Civil  War  songs. 
Interwoven  Is  a  brief  narrative  that  focuses 
on  the  American  tradition  of  dissent,  war  as 
an  enemy  of  mankind,  the  role  of  youth  and 
the  establishment,  the  challenges  of  labor, 
the  minorities  and  the  changing  times. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues  not   only   because   of   this   fine   civic 

gesture  by  the  104-year-old  Hamm  Brewing 

Company,  but  also  in  view  of  the  message  of 
hope  and  understanding  Involved  In  this  en- 

deavor,  The  company  sponsored  this  show 

as  a  means  of   bringing  greater   understand- 
ing    to    our    current     dlHlcultles — using     the 

perspective  of  history. 

In  discussing  the  production,  Barry 
Rowles,  President  of  Hamm  Brewing  Com- 
pany stated.  "America  Sings — will  remind 
Americans  that  as  stormy  as  these  times  may 
seem,  we  have  seen  It  all  before,  survived 
It  and  emerged  better  for  it." 

Since  last  July  this  42-member  group, 
featuring  Eddie  Peabody  and  his  banjo,  have 
attracted  capacity  audiences  and  rave  notices 
everywhere  they  have  appeared.  The  original 
18-clty  summer  tour  had  to  be  extended  by 
13  because  of  the  demand  for  appearances  all 
across  the  country. 

The  three  final  appearances  In  New  York 
City  begin  with  a  Central  Park  performance 
on  Columbus  Day,  October  12,  to  be  followed 
by  a  concert  In  Cnrnegle  Hall  on  Monday, 
October  13  and  culminate  In  a  noon-hour 
show  at  Battery  Park  on  Tuesday,  October 
14. 

The  star  of  this  splendid  group  Is  Banjo 
King,  Bddle  Peabody,  along  with  the  "Spirit 
of  US",  a  contemporary  group  of  19  young 
singers  and  dancers.  Variety  and  the  Holly- 
wood FSeporter  have  hailed  the  show  along 
with  newspapers  in  the  cities  where  "America 
Sings"  has  played.  Such  superlatives  as  "ter- 
rific" and  "run,  don't  walk — for  America 
Sings  "  are  typical  of  newspaper  reaction  to 
this  great  effort  on  the  part  of  the  cast  and 
Hanun  Brewing  Company. 

I  hope  that  sometime  In  the  future  "Amer- 
ica Sings  '  will  visit  the  Nation's  capital  so 
many  of  my  colleagues  and  others  can  benefit 
from  a  great  experience.  In  addition.  I  want 
to  commend  the  Theo.  Hamm  Brewing  Com- 
pany, the  producers,  the  cast  and  all  con- 
cerned for  their  very  significant  contribu- 
tion to  better  understanding  of  contempo- 
rary America  through  historical  perspective. 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALlrOHNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  30,  1969 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  the  activities  of  a  group  of 
young,  bright,  concerned  individuals 
residing  in  my  congressional  district. 
These  young  men  and  women  have  gath- 
ered together  and  formed  what  they 
call  the  youth  task  force.  It  is  my  privi- 
lege to  be  associated  with  these,  the  fu- 
ture leaders  of  our  Nation,  in  a  com- 
munity involvement  activity  that  repre- 
sents the  finest  qualities  of  yoimg 
people  today,  qualities  that  are  too  often 
ignored  by  the  press  and  the  public.  The 
group,  I  feel,  may  act  as  a  catalyst  which 
will  attract  a  broad  spectrum  of  young 
ijeople  into  active  participation  In  the  ef- 
fort to  devise  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  our  community. 

The  task  force  has  four  main  objec- 
tives: First,  to  provide  leadership  train- 
ing in  community  organization  for  youth 
in  which  the  youth  will  define  and  offer 
solutions  to  the  critical  issues  in  the 
wider  community;  second,  to  help  both 
youth  and  adults  to  better  understand 
and  utilize  the  existing  political  system; 
third,  to  promote  community  Involve- 
ment as  an  effective  tool  to  bring  about 

maximum  participation  and  orderly  so- 
cial, economic,  and  political  change:  and 

fourth,  to  identify,  define  and  establish  a 

viable  system  of  priorities,  both  local  and 

national. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  today's  youth 
are  actively  seeking  outlets  for  their  en- 
ergies and  relatively  advanced  levels  of 
social  concern  and  political  sophistica- 
tion. It  is  my  belief  that  the  youth  task 
force  provides  such  an  outlet  plus  con- 
structive training  in  a  number  of  relevant 
areas.  These  areas  include  sensitivity 
training,  political  education,  individual 
and  group  problem  solving  and  role 
playing,  encounter  group  planning  and 
positive  volunteerism.  These  are  the 
areas  that  young  people  feel  they  should 
place  emphasis  upon.  The  youth  task 
force  jiembers,  while  coordinated  by  Mrs. 
Hester  Collier  and  other  members  of  my 
district  staff,  plan  and  define  their  own 
activities  and  goals.  It  is  their  group, 
under  their  own  leadership  and  its  value 
must  be  measured  not  only  in  terms  of 
accomplishment,  but  also  in  relation  to 
participation  and  development  of  meth- 
odologies. I,  as  well  as  members  of  the 
task  force,  am  hopeful  that  the  group 
will  grow  and  its  members  will  find  both 
the  membership  experience  and  the 
group's  accomplishments  rewarding  and 
meaningful.  Since  their  beginning  a 
short  time  ago.  the  constructive  activism 
that  I  have  encouraged  has  manifested 
itself  in  the  participation  of  the  task 
force  before  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of 
Education.  Represented  by  Cornell  Rid- 
ley and  Jewel  Lapesarde,  the  youth  task 
force  presented  their  views  and  worked 
for  reinstitutlon  of  the  then  threatened 
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athletic  and  extracurricular  activities  of 
the  Los  Angeles  school  system.  Subse- 
quently, instead  of  total  abolition  of  the 
program,  80  percent  of  the  cut  funds 
were  restored.  The  voicing  of  community 
concern  undoubtedly  played  a  large  role 
ill  bringing  about  this  restoration. 

Many  other  activities  are  being 
planned  by  the  task  force.  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  establish  Imes  of  com- 
munication with  other  community  ac- 
tion groups.  Plans  are  being  formulated 
to  participate  in  the  yes-ln  youth  rally 
to  be  held  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl  on 
Sunday,  October  1'2.  Brochures  are  being 
distributed  to  community  organizations 
and  churches  and  a  press  conference  is 
being  arranged.  All  in  all,  the  group  is 
on  the  move,  and  I  have  high  hopes  for 
its  future. 

The  following  young  citizens  have  been 
elected  as  the  first  officers  of  the  Youth 
Task  Force: 

Group  leader.  Maceo  Braxton. 

Action  recorder.  Denlse  Braxton. 

Parliamentarian.  Clifton  Mayberry. 

Treasurer,  Cornell  Ridley 

Program  chairman,  Michael  Oerber. 

Projects  chairman.  Suzanne  Harding. 

Ad  hoc  committee  chairman.  Paul  Vukeles. 

Public  relations  chairman.  Jewel  Lapesarde 

To  these  elected  officials  and  the  other 
members  of  the  task  force,  let  me  wish 
the  best  of  luck  and  pledge  my  contin- 
uing support.  To  my  colleagues  here  in 
Washington,  let  me  suggest  that  you 
consider  assisting   the  young   people  of 

your  communities  in  constructively  chan- 
neling their  enthusiasm,  idealism,  and 
energies  by  getting  them  involved  in  the 

governmental  process.  Our  Nation  can 

only  benefit  by  iV 
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STATEMENT  OP  HON.  BENJAMIN  S. 
ROSENTHAL  BEFORE  THE  NA- 
TIONAL COMMISSION  ON  PROD- 
UCT SAFETY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NETW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  30,  1969 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety 
is  presently  holding  hearings  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  public  information  about  prod- 
uct safety. 

My  personal  view,  as  expressed  to  the 
Commission  at  this  morning's  hearing,  is 
that  while  Federal  efforts  to  protect  con- 
sumers against  hazardous  household 
products  are  Inadequate,  private  profit- 
making  enterprises,  which  award  guar- 
antee or  approval  seals,  represent  a  fraud 
on  the  consuming  public  insofar  as  prod- 
uct safety  and  performance  are  con- 
cerned. 

My  remarks  are  submitted  for  the 
Record; 

Statement  or  Hon.  Benjamin  S  Rosen- 
thal, or  New  York.  Before  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safett.  Septem- 
ber 30.  1969 

I  am  pleased  to  testify  before  this  very 
Important  Commission  on  the  subject,  "Who 
Tells  Us  About  Safety." 

By  virtue  of  my  experience  as  Chairman  of 
the  Special  Consumer  Inquiry  of  the  House 


Government  Operations  Committee.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  federal  government  has 
failed  In  its  responsibility  to  hall  the  sale 
of  unsafe  household  products.  If  it  has  failed 
to  adequately  regulate  the  sale  of  potentially 
harmful  products,  it  has  also  failed  to  ade- 
quately inform  consumers  about  such  prod- 
ucts. 

I  am  equally  convinced  that  efforts  by  pri- 
vate product  testing  or  rating  agencies  do 
not  supply  consumers  with  essential  infor- 
mation on  product  safety.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  those  proflt-makHg  enterprises  that 
award  or,  perhaps  more  accurately,  market 
their  seals  of  products  as->^pproved".  "guar- 
anteed", "tested",  or  the  like. 

I  would  like  to  comment  this  morning  on 
the  value  of  Guarantee  Seals  to  consumers 
and  their  relevancy  to  the  question  of  "Who 
Tells  Us  About  Safety". 

Let  me  begin  by  quoting  from  Consumer 
Problems  and  Personal  Finance,  an  excellent 
book  by  Professor  of  Economics  Arch  Troel- 
strup.  In  the  chapter  entitled  'Consumer 
Protection:  Private  Aids",  the  author  states: 
"The  magazine  seals  of  approval  are  probably 
more  valuable  to  the  magazine  than  to  the 
public.  A  seal,  for  example,  that  promises 
'repla<;ement  or  refund  of  money  for  any 
product  advertised  in  the  magazine  whose 
performance  proves  to  be  defective'  has  little 
slgnlflcance  or  meaning. 

"This  points  up  the  fact  that  a  healthy 
skepticism  should  prevail  on  seals  that  are 
not  directly  related  to  know  tests.  ...  In 
short,  to  make  Intelligent  use  of  seals,  con- 
sumers must  know  ( 1 )  who  approves  the 
product.  (2)  what  tests  were  made,  (3)  what 
the  test  results  were,  (4)  what  the  certifica- 
tion Includes,  and  (5)  what  the  specific 
terms  of  the  guarantee  are  and  how  long 
thev  are  effective.  .  .  ." 

The    Good    Housekeeping   seal    and    others 

like  It.  fall  to  answer  many  of  these  require- 
ments. 

By  way  of  contrast,  It  is  interesting  to  note 
what  the  author  of  Consumer  Problems  and 

Personal  Finance  has  to  say  about  Consum- 
ers Union,  publishers  of  Consumer  Reports: 
"Consumers  Union  has  no  connection  with 
any  commercial  Interest  and  accepts  no  ad- 
vertising. .  .  . 

"Consumer  Reports  has  a  reputation 
among  publishers  second  to  none  In  being 
the  most  carefully  prepared  and  edited  mag- 
azine In  the  United  States.  The  articles  .  . 
must  be  accurate  In  reporting  the  data  de- 
rived from  scientific  testing.  The  testers  have 
the  final  word  on  the  technical  accuracy  of 
the  articles." 

In   contrast   to   the   Independence  of   the 
Con.sumers   Union   tester,   consider   the  fol- 
lowing   information    contained    In    a    letter 
from    a    former    assistant    editor    at    Good 
Housekeeping:    "I  left  because  of  their  In- 
ability to  take  independent  editorial  stands 
on  the  important  consumer  Issues  of  the  day. 
It  was  my  experience  that  the  Good  House- 
keeping  institute    .    .    .    checks   on    articles 
written    for    the    magazine.   .   .  .  Often    this 
operation  Is  called  fact-checking,  but  I  know 
It  also  ojjerates  as  a  means  of  suppressing 
both  stories  and  statments  that  would   be 
unfriendly   to   any  of  Good   Hoseukeeplng's 
advertisers.    I   saw    this    internal    censorship 
operate  In  such  areas  as  drugs,  meat   pack- 
ing, artificial  sweeteners  and  the  like.  .  .  ." 
The  former  assistant  editor  continued  that 
he  had  "once  talked  to  Ralph  Nader  on  an 
article  about  the  dangers  to  children  when 
riding  In  school  buses.   His  comments  were 
cut  out  of  the  story.  First,  my  editor  claimed 
that  there  was  a  space  problem  .      .  finally, 
he  said  that  the  advertisers  would  blow  their 
collective  tops  If  they  ever  saw  Nader's  name 
In  a  Good  Housekeeping  article.  .  .   " 

"Often  the  editor  would  insert  the  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute  into  a  story  to  make 
It  appear  to  the  reader  that  the  Institute 
had  tested  or  checked  out  a  specific  product 
or  Item.  This  testing  Is  frequently  minimal 
or  non-exlstant." 
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If  proof  of  the  validity  of  the  former  as- 
sistant editor's  comment  Is  necessary,  con- 
sider that  12  products  advertized  In  the 
pages  of  Good  Housekeeping  recently  have 
been  or  are  currently  under  active  inves- 
tigation by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
for  posslbile  violation  of  false  advertizing 
statutes. 

Moreover  certain  shipments  of  many  prod- 
ucts which  have  been  awarded  the  Good 
Housekeeping  Seal,  have  been  seized  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration: 

(1)  In  January  1967.  FDA  charged  that  Del 
Monte  Canned  Peaches,  when  shipped  by  Cal- 
ifornia Packing  Corporation,  were  prepared 
and  packed  under  unsanitary  conditions.  Al- 
though FDA  allowed  their  distribution  for 
use  as  animal  feed.  Good  Housekeeping 
thought  enough  of  the  product  to  award  its 
Seal; 

(2)  In  February  1968  a  batch  of  Carna- 
tion Instant  Breaicfast  was  charged  by  FDA 
with  containing  Insect  filth,  while  In  March 
1968,  ads  for  Carnation  Instant  Mix  could  be 
found  In  the  pages  of  Good  Housekeeping; 

(3)  Quick  Spray  Enamel  and  Lacquer 
Paints  had  the  Good  Housekeeping  Seal  in 
September  1968  even  though  4  months  ear- 
lier the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  cited 
the  products  for  misleading  labeling  In  that 
they  were  toxic  and  flammable  and  were  la- 
beled as  being  "non-Toxic." 

There  are  other  examples,  too  numerotis 
to  mention  here.  A  quick  comparison  of  how 
products  advertised  in  the  pages  of  Good 
Housekeeping  fared  In  the  pages  of  Gonsumer 
Reports  Is  enlightening: 

(1)*  While  Good  Housekeeping  recom- 
mended to  Its  April  1969  readers,  the  pur- 
chase of  K2R  Spyot  Remover.  Consumer  Re- 
ports 1969  Buying  Guide  rated  K2H  as  "Not 
acceptable"  because  the  label  failed  to  con- 
tain a  "fire  hazard  warning"; 

(2)  Many  of  the  Indoor 'Outdoor  carpets 

available    In    1968.    Including    Lees.    Mohawk, 
and   Sears,   were   rated    "not    acceptable"   by 

Ccmsumer   Reports  because   of  flammabllity 

hazard     Xhls    hazard    did    not    Inhibit    Good 

Housekeeping  from  advertising  thoee  prod- 
ucts in  Its  1968  editorials; 

(3)  Caloric  Kitchen  Furniture,  Including 
gas  ranges,  received  in  1968  the  Guarantee 
Seal  even  though  Consumer  Reports  1967 
Buying  Guide  found  some  Caloric  Gas  Ranges 
"not  Eicceptable". 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  these  products 
are  universally  dangerous  or  even  Inferior. 
Any  Individual  shipment  of  a  company's 
products  might  be  found  to  be  in  violation 
of  Federal  Law  or  not  acceptable  to  Con- 
sumers Union.  But  one  must  wonder  whether 
(jood  Housekeeping  took  the  time  or  poe- 
sessed  the  commitment  to  America's  con- 
sumers, to  Inform  itself  of  these  violations 
of  law  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  cause  of 
the  violation  had  been  corrected 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  of  late  about 
the  possible  harmful  effects  on  Monosodium 
Glutamate  widely  advertised  In  the  pages  of 
Good  Housekeeping 

Is  It  really  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
consuming  public,  until  the  health  question 
is  resolved,  for  Good  Housekeeping  to  con- 
tinue to  accept  advertising  revenues  from 
products  like  Accent  which  are  composed 
entirely  of  MSG? 

Is  Good  Housekeeping  concerned  about  the 
corporate  conduct  of  Max  Factor?  Certain 
Max  Factor  products,  such  as  "Touch  of 
Youth  Face  Lotion",  have  been  ordered  de- 
stroyed by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
because  of  an  attempt  by  the  company  to  sell 
the  product  without  first  obtaining  an  effec- 
tive New  Drug  application  It  was  reported 
yesterday  that  FDA  tests  on  samples  of  Max 
Factor's  "Tried  and  True"  hair  preparation, 
a  Good  Housekeeping  Seal  product,  showed 
bacterial  contamination;  and  that  the  com- 
pany refused  to  cooperate  with  PDA  in  Its 
effort  to  protect  consumers. 
My  personal  conclusion  is  that  guarantee 
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or  commendation  seals  or  the  like  have  no 
public  Interest  value  and  are  of  little  or  no 
benefit  to  anyone  except  advertisers.  A  profit 
making  magazine  cannot  give  the  consumer 
the  Information  he  needs.  Close  ties  to  ad- 
vertisers preclude  legltimat*  concern  for  con- 
sumers A  profit  making  magazine,  depend- 
ent on  advertising  revenues  cannot,  even 
with  the  best  intentions,  keep  Its  consumer 
Information  responsibilities  free  from  bias. 
Such  magazines  cannot  accept  both  products 
for  testing  and  revenues  from  advertising 
from  producers  and  still  provide  the  con- 
sumer  with   objective  information. 

It  is  a  somewhat  ironic  commentary  on 
both  the  guarantee  seal  situation  and  our 
federal  system  for  protecting  consumers  that 
one  of  the  Nation's  largest  drive-in  restau- 
rant chains.  McDonalds,  finds  It  more  pub- 
licly acceptable  to  advertise  that  its  ham- 
burgers have  the  Parents'  Magazine  seal 
than  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
stamp  of  wholesomeness' 

It  is  not  up  to  Congress  or  any  federal 
agency  to  ban  or  limit  these  seals  unless 
actual  fraud  Is  committed.  But  it  is  our  Job 
in  the  legislative  branch  and  in  the  execu- 
tive agencies  to  create  a  climate  for  con- 
sumers where  these  profit-making  and  com- 
mercially-motivated devices  wither  away. 
But  uatJtl  this  takes  place.  Good  Housekeep- 
ing shoMW  require  that  the  seal  holder  fur- 
nish It  with  a  copy  of  every  consumer  com- 
plaint or  official  government  action  against 
its  product  for  study  in  connection  with 
possible  suspension  of  the  Seal. 

Ultimately.  I  see  no  realistic  alternative 
to  having  the  federal  government  reg^ilate 
the  sale  of  all  household  products  by  setting 
and  enforcing  minimum  federal  safety 
standards,  preferably  in  a  statutory  con- 
sumer agency 


THE  CULTURAL  GAP 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  30.   1969 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  following  newspaper  column  by  Dr. 
W.  A.  Leavell  of  Belfast,  Maine'  Dr. 
Leavell  has  made  quite  a  name  for  him- 
self among  the  conservative  writers  of 
our   country.   His   sound   thinking   and 
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clear  writing  often  points  out  to  his 
readers  the  abyss  to  which  our  Nation  is 
heading  if  it  does  not  mend  its  ways  and 
return  to  those  principles  on  which  our 
Republic  was  founded.  The  column  reads 
as  follows : 

(Keep  Off  the  Orass 
(By  W.  A.  Leavell,  Ph.D.) 
Of  all  the  "GAPS"  around  today— the  mis- 
sile gap.  the  credibility  gap,  the  generation 
gap,  etc  —it  could  well  be  that  the  most  im- 
portant one  is  the  cultural  gap.  This  could 
be  th«  one  that  changes  the  direction  of 
civilization  and  drives  man  back  up  the 
trees  and  turns  us  all  into  the  original  type 
swingers.  '^ 

The  cultural  gap  Is  nothing  more  than  the 
real  meaning  of  the  generation  gap  The  so- 
caUed  generation  gap  is  not  a  matter  of  age, 
it  Is  a  gap  between  a  more  civilized  culture 
and  a  less  civilized  culture.  This  cultural 
gap  started  with  the  relatively  small  hippie 
movement  a  few  years  ago  and  has  grown 
tx)  the  drug-sex-rock-dlrty  word-peacenick- 
squalot  cultural  gap  that  infects  our  colleges 
and  high  schools  today. 

Some  of  our  glorious  leaders,  educational, 
political,  industrial,  just  smile  and  tell  us 
these  nice  young  radicals  will  grow  out  of  it. 
They  tell  us  the  movement  onlv  involves  a 
small  percentage  of  the  young.  As  yet,  these 
misled  adults  have  not  come  up  with  an 
excuse  for  the  phenomenon  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  these  odd  young  people  at- 
tending the  recent  rock  festivals. 

What  will  happen  to  our  country  and 
civilization  if  these  strange  young  people 
don't  change  their  ways?  It  will  be  a  different 
world  if  these  unwashed,  rag-tagged,  drug- 
sex-rock  orientated  nuts  even  gain  control  of 
even  a  small  part  of  things.  Even  if  this  never 
happens  and  we  just  continue  to  have  part 
of  our  youth  numbered  among  these  odd 
types,  it  will  be  at  best  a  culturally  poorer 
and  politically  degenerated  country  and 
world. 

Some  evidence  of  thle  degeneration  can  be 
noted  in  the  actions  of  a  few  of  our  political 
leaders  already.  The  "new"  look,  the  "youth" 
pitch  and  the  'swinger"  style  has  pushed  out 
some  of  the  sound  thinkers.  The  obsession 
with  "youth"  can  be  seen  in  lowered  voting 
ages,  permissive  education  and  the  lower 
morals  around  us. 

Don't  confuse  "culture"  with  "taste."  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  one  type  music  over 
another,  a  mode  of  dress  or  hair  style.  These 
are  taste  and  up  to  individual  interpretation 
but  the  lack  of  personal  and  group  restraint 
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in  such  matters  suggests  a  step  down  in 
culture.  One  need  not  be  a  Puritan  to  say 
that  such  mass  displays  as  the  recent  rock 
festivals  are  regressive  from  the  point  of  view 
of  civilization. 

While  the  drugs  are  obnoxious,  the  ten- 
dency to  turn  sex  into  a  spectator  sport  in- 
credible and  the  lack  of  .self  restraint  pitiful, 
the  thing  that  stands  out  most  is  the  in- 
fatuation with  Squalor.  How  can  anyone  of 
any  age  want  filth,  and  lack  of  personal 
hygiene  is  beyond  civilized  understanding 
This  creates  the  cultural  gap. 

A  person  does  not  have  to  be  young  to  be  a 
bum.  The  old  share  the  disappointments  of 
our  present  society.  The  thought  of  throw- 
ing all  restraint  to  the  wind  and  doing  anv- 
thing  and  everything  that  comes  to  mind  is 
not  a  youth  invention.  The  dream  of  being 
free  of  all  physical,  legal  and  social  re- 
straints is  universal.  It  is  just  that  in  a 
world  full  of  people,  such  lack  of  responM- 
bility  has  no  place. 

Today,  youth  doesn't  listen.  If  thev  did, 
they  might  have  heard  Professor  Lawrence 
Lee  when  he  addressed  a  social  fraternltv  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  recently  when 
he  said:  -You  have  been  told,  and  vou  have 
come  to  believe,  that  you  are  the  brightest 
of  generations  .  .  You  are,  rather,  one  of 
the  most  self-centered,  self-pitying,  confused 
generations  ...  The  generation  gap  is  one 
of  the  delusions  of  your  generation— and  to 
some  men  of  my  generation  .  .  .  The  only 
generation  gap  is  that  we  have  lived  longer 
we  know  more  than  you  do  from  having 
lived  longer,  we  know  more  than  you  do 
from  having  lived  and  we  are  so  far  ahead 
of  you  that  it  will  take  vou  a  lifetime  to  have 
the  same  relative  knowledge  and  wisdom  You 
had  better  learn  from  us  while  you  can 

"It  is  not  mawkish  to  love  one's  country' 
The  country,  with  all  Its  agony  and  all  its 
faults,  is  still  the  most  generous  and  the 
most  open  .society  on  the  earth  .  .  .  All  gen- 
erations need  the  help  of  all  others.  Ours  is 
asking  yours  to  be  men  rather  than  children 
before  some  frightened  tyrant  with  the  aid  of 
other  frightened  and  ignorant  men  seek  to 
make  all  of  us  slaves  in  reaction  to  your 
irresponsibility." 

If  Irresponsible  youth  pushes  too  far,  our 
political  system  might  fall  under  the  control 
of  some  adult  tyrant  who  will  force  slavery 
on  everyone  just  to  control  youth.  If  you 
want  to  ruin  your  life,  it  is  alright  with  me 
but  don't  endanger  mine.  Blow  vour  mind 
If  you  must  but  do  it  with  good'  taste  and 
don't  pull  the  rest  of  our  youth  back  up  the 
tree  with  you.  Above  all,  don't  shake  up  our 
politicians.  Some  of  them  haven't  been  out  of 
the  trees  too  long  as  it  is! 


